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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  'Eccorcl 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    O  2^  CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iarsrfa^.  May  S,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Abraham  B.  Shoulson,  Frankhn 
Square  Jewish  Center,  Franklin  Square, 
N.Y.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Ovinu  Shebashamin,  Heavenly  Father, 
we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
gather  here  in  this  hallowed  sanctuary  of 
Thy  law.  We  lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer 
unto  Thee,  guardian  of  our  destinies,  to 
thank  Thee  for  the  manifold  blessings 
Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us. 

We  ask  Thy  blessings  upon  our  coun- 
try, on  the  Government  of  this  Repub- 
lic, the  President  of  these  United  States, 
and  all  who  exercise  just  and  rightful  au- 
thority so  that  they  may  administer  all 
the  affairs  of  state  in  justice  and  equity, 
that  peace  and  security,  happiness  and 
prosperity,  right  and  freedom  may  for- 
ever abide  among  us.  Endow  our  legisla- 
tors with  a  right  imderstanding  and  a 
pure  purpose;  enable  them  to  rise  above 
all  self-seeking  and  party  zeal  into  the 
larger  desire  for  public  good  and  human 
brotherhood. 

Unite  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  coim- 
try,  whatever  their  origin  and  creed,  into 
a  bond  of  true  brotherhood  to  banish 
hatred  and  bigotry  and  to  safeguard  the 
ideals  and  free  institutions  which  are  oiu- 
country's  glory.  Thus  shall  we  simimon 
the  power  to  overcome  adversity,  to  sur- 
vive hardship,  and  to  share  in  the  joy 
of  the  triumph  of  righteousness,  justice, 
and  the  enthronement  of  universal  free- 
dom and  peace  for  us  and  for  all  man- 
kind. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1204.  An  act  to  amend  section  8332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  allow  certain 
service  to  be  credited  for  )>urpoBes  of  civil 
service  retirement. 

CXVII 863— Part  11 


EMANUEL  CELLER:   OUR  DEAN 
AND  DEAR  FRIEND 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
birthday  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  dean  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Celler  ) .  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  in  this  body  about  whom 
one  can  say  in  truth  that  he  is  universally 
loved  and  respected.  His  record  of 
achievement  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  monumental.  Under 
his  leadership  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  major  pieces  of  legislation  of 
great  importance  to  the  country : 

The  Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950; 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960. 
1964,  and  1968; 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Amendments  of  1970; 

Three  constitutional  amendments; 

A  fourth  constitutional  amendment 
giving  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote 
which  is  now  before  the  States  for  rati- 
fication ; 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1965;  and 

Court  reforms. 

That  Chairman  Celler  involves  him- 
self in  the  most  controversial  legislation 
and  yet  retains  the  affection  of  his  ad- 
versaries is  due  to  his  keen  wit,  great 
sense  of  humor  and  his  unfailing  fair- 
ness. In  the  3  years  that  I  have  known 
him  and  worked  with  him,  I  must  con- 
fess to  having  fallen  under  his  spell  as 
has  every  Member  of  the  House.  "Man- 
nie"  Celler  is  more  than  the  dean  of  this 
House,  more  than  a  great  chairman,  he  is 
a  dear  friend.  Today  "Mannie"  Celler  is 
83  years  young. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  extending  birthday 
greetings  to  our  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  .  As  a  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  aware 
of  the  great  talents  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man— who  is  dean  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  those  who  would  suggest  a 
mandatory  age  for  retirement,  I  would 
cite  our  colleague  from  New  York  as  an 
example  of  both  useful  and  desirable 
service  to  the  Nation  which  he  p>erforms 
regularly  as  Representative  of  the  10th 
District  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  his 
capacity  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  prestigious  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  count  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  a  friend 
and  colleague.  Both  my  wife,  Doris — who 
is  a  New  Yorker — and  I  join  in  wishing 
him  a  happy  birthday. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  at  that 
point  in  the  Record  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  birthday  of  the  dean  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRITICISM  OF  SUPPORT  OP 
CAPITOL  DEMONSTRATION 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
learned  at  my  mother's  knee  long  before 
I  came  to  the  Halls  of  this  body  to  respect 
the  opinion  of  others  and  to  give  them 
credit  for  being  sincere  whenever  they 
voice  a  point  of  view  dififerent  from  my 
own.  This,  I  too,  in  a  sense  of  fairness 
must  be.  I  must  at  all  times  be  sincere. 

I,  therefore,  assume  that  when 
Members  of  this  body^-or  anyone  else — 
express  a  point  of  view  which  differs 
from  mine  they  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  now  is  a 
rhatter  of  conscience  with  me.  I  could 
not  go  again  to  my  apartment  and  go 
to  sleep  tonight,  I  could  not  look  my 
fellow  Americans  in  the  eye,  If  I  did 
not  say  as  a  matter  of  conscience  that 
those  Members  of  this  body  who  par- 
ticipated yesterday  in  the  demonstration 
which  was  held  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  in 
my  opinion,  whoever  they  were — and  I 
only  know  that  the  news  media  have 
reported  that  some  participated,  because 
I  saw  no  part  of  it — ^performed  a  dis- 
service to  this  body  and  a  disservice  to 
this  country,  and  I  am  critical  of  it. 
They  have  broken  their  oath  of  office. 
Members  of  Congress  stood  sJongside 
demonstrators  yesterday,  who  com- 
pletely disrobed  to  advocate  vulgarity, 
they  gave  their  sup>port  to  those  in  the 
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crowd  who  carried  Vletcong  flags  and 
those  who  boasted  they  would  bring 
Oovemment  down.  Call  it  what  it  is 
friends.  It  is  anarchy,  pure  and  simplje 
It  is  anarchy  on  the  part  of  such  demoi  i 
strators  and  it  is  anarchy  on  the 
of  Members  of   the  House  who  joinki 
them  and  supported  them.  I  commeiid 
the  police  for  their  arrests  and  handling 
of  the  matter.  I  believe,  however, 
participating     Members     of     Congre^ 
should  have   been  arrested,   too. 
asked  for  it. 


this 


Th(!y 


PRAISE  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 

(Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  aiid 
was  given  permission  to  address  tfie 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  desire  to  add  my  voice  to  those  w 
have  been  praiseworthy  of  the  law  eti- 
f  orcement  agencies  of  this  area  over  t  le 
past  few  days.  Their  performance  le 
fleets  credit  not  only  upon  themsehes 
but  also  upon  the  Institutions  of  gojv 
emment. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  order  Is  the  fi*st 
responsibility  of  government,  and  witi 
out  it  none  of  our  other  goals  are  st 
tainable.  No  man  is  an  Island  of  virtue 
and  no  man  must  be  permitted  to  obey 
only  those  laws  with  which  he  sigre^. 
This  can  only  lead  to  anarchy. 

There  Is  room  for  dissent  In  our  cou^ 
try.  Dissent  Is  neither  good  nor  bad 
4tfielf .  Its  value  depends  upon  the  off^r 
ing  of  desirable  alternatives;  its  propriety 
on  the  form  of  its  expression. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  rodm 
in  our  society  for  the  lawless,  for  tfie 
seditious  and  for  the  obscene. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS    AND   THE   W.^ 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  ^d 
was  given  permission  to  address  me 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.)  ] 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speakier, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  one  Member  of  t^e 
Congress  who  has  Opposed  this  tragic  vt&r 
since  its  escalation  started  in  1965.  Th«re 
has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  mothers 
cK  the  world  will  rise  up  to  smite  the 
male  warlocks.  My  conscience  wUl  not 
permit  this  obvious  attempt  to  generite 
a  male  hawk-female  dove  syndrome^  I 
am  myself  a  mother  of  two  sons;  it  wot|ld 
require  a  tremendous  amoxmt  of  arro- 
gance to  suggest  their  father  has  eter 
been  less  concerned  about  their  physical 
safety,  their  well-being  than  have  I.  Atid 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradictipn, 
as  a  mother,  that  men  and  wom^, 
young  and  old,  black  and  white — h^ve 
consistently  smd  doggedly  opposed  this 
war  for  much  the  same  reasons.  Thfere 
simply  Is  no  sexology  at  the  foundation 
of  opposition  to  this  tragic  entanglen^ebt. 
In  fact,  of  the  seven  of  us  who  voted 
against  that  supplemental  appropriation 
clearly  marked  for  Vietnam  in  May  of 
1965,  the  other  six  were  men. 

Moreover,  I  am  one  woman  Mem)>er 


of  the  Congress  who  will  not  go  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  so  many  of  the  busy 
crazies  racing  about  the  Federal  city 
this  week.  I  do  applaud  the  moratorium 
of  April  24.  It  was  a  wholly  peaceful, 
almost  majestic  display  of  the  sacred 
right  in  this  Nation  to  assemble  for  a 
nonviolent  demonstration  of  dissent. 

However,  the  right  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade is  one  thing;  the  right  to  coerce 
is  another.  Or,  as  one  of  our  colleagues 
observed : 

Yoixr  right  to  demonstrate  ends  at  the 
tip  of  my  nose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CThair  does  not 
have  the  authority. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  very,  very  much.  Of  this 
week's  group,  let  me  «ay  that  I  deplore 
their  tactics  and  their  avowed  aim.  They 
are  as  different  from  the  previous  march- 
ers as  Cain  is  different  from  Abel.  They 
were  a  mob,  bent  upon  exercising  a 
wholly  unacceptable  method  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  violeaice — to  express  an 
oversimplified,  nihilistic  hate  for  some 
imagined  "establishment." 

In  iMA.  I  am  one  mother,  I  am  one 
woman  Member  of  the  (Congress,  who 
wishes  to  go  on  record  with  congratula- 
tions for  the  police  throughout  this 
chaotic  period.  They  demonstrated  as 
well:  they  demonstrated  remarkable  re- 
straint, patience,  and  respect  for  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  rights  and  the  law. 

We  were  really  asking  oiu-  individual 
policeman  this  week  to  be  wiser  than  a 
Confucian,  more  restrained  than  a  Vic- 
torian, more  aware  of  the  limits  of  the 
law  than  a  Roman,  and  more  protective 
of  the  physical  safety  of  society  than  all 
of  them.  We  owe  them  a  greater  debt  of 
gratitude  than  we  may  now  fully  realize: 
we  demand  that  each  of  them  be  a 
Renaissance  man,  sind  they  have  been. 

In  fact,  I  want  to  go  on  record  firmly 
convinced  that  the  police,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nationtil  Guard,  cmd  the 
FBI  stand  between  us  and  anarchy  in  this 
Nation. 

STEEL  PRICE  INCJREASES 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, while  national  attention  was  focused 
on  the  antiwar  protestors  in  Washlng- 
■»  ton  and  their  supposed  threat  to  internal 
security  the  leadership  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  delivered  a  far  more  danger- 
ous action  against  the  people  of  this 
country.  Their  third  such  Eiction — with 
price  increases  of  30  percent — in  less 
than  3  years. 


In  a  decision  which  makes  a  mockery 
of  any  attempt  to  reverse  inflation  and 
remove  this  threat  to  domestic  well- 
being,  this  corporation  proclaimed  a  6y4- 
percent  increase  on  prices  accounting  for 
one-third  of  its  steel  sales. 

As  the  largest  steel  producer  and  a 
proven  leader  In  price  hikes.  United 
States  Steel  has  in  1  day  done  more  dam- 
age than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  marched  to  this  Capital  in  the  past 
3  years  asking  for  u\  end  to  the  war. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  in- 
crease will  reverbrate  throughout  the 
economy,  contributing  to  the  general  ma- 
laise if  not,  in  fact,  aggravating  the 
mounting  sense  of  rage  over  the  deter- 
ioration of  the  economy? 

Even  worse,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ports this  morning  that  yesterday's  in- 
crease confirms  the  pattern  of  earlier 
steel  hikes  and  lends  credence  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  Industry  will  now  seek 
a  6-  to  7-percent  increase  across  virtually 
its  whole  product  line.  Astoundingly, 
these  projections  persist  despite  the  an- 
nouncement on  Tuesday  that  steel  im- 
ports so  far  this  year  have  set  a  first- 
quarter  record  and  are  rimning  62  per- 
cent ahead  of  1970.  If  United  States  Steel 
has  no  regard  for  the  national  interest, 
has  it  not  some  semblance  of  concern  for 
its  own  future? 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  want  to 
stop  this  attack  on  the  American  dollar 
from  within,  we  should  reestablish  a  Joint 
committee  of  Congress  to  end  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  now  so 
arrogantly  wielded  by  those  who  take 
too  fat  a  profit  at  such  a  dangerous  time. 
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BIRTHDAY  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
EMANUEL  CELLER 

(Mr.  HUNG  ATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Join  In  the  tribute  paid  to  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Hoiise  Manny  Ckl- 
LER  in  recognition  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  this  body  over  the 
years. 

As  I  listened  to  the  interesting  1 -min- 
ute speeches,  I  thought  of  an  expression, 
of  Mr.  Celler's  that  might  apply  to  all 
in  this  body,  except  him : 

When  the  Lord  makes  a  fool,  he  first  makes 
him  unaware  of  it. 


HANDLING     OF     DEMONSTRATORS 

HERE    IN    WASHINGTON    IN   THE 
LAST  SEVERAL  DAYS 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
woman  from  Oregon  has  expressed  my 
sentiment  ably  and  eloquently.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  her  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  critical  voices 
heard  here  in  Congress,  in  some  of  the 
courts  and  in  the  press,  of  the  handling 


of  the  demonstrators  here  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  last  several  days,  I  commend 
the  way  the  entire  thing  has  been  han- 
dled. 

I  compliment  those  who  planned  the 
tactics  in  meeting  the  threat  to  our  Cap- 
ital City.  I  think  those  who  planned  from 
the  Justice  Department,  the  local  police 
and  the  military,  did  so  with  care  and 
foresight.  The  conduct  of  Chief  of  Po- 
lice Jerry  Wilson  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  in  my  Judgment,  has 
been  exemplary  under  the  most  provoca- 
tive circumstances.  Likewise,  (?hief 
James  Powell  and  the  Capitol  Police  have 
done  an  excellent  job. 

While  those  who  complain  of  civil  lib- 
erties being  violated,  I  wonder  if  they 
forget  that  the  civil  liberties  of  aU  Amer- 
icans would  have  been  grossly  violated  if 
the  rabble  had  been  permitted  to  dis- 
rupt any  more  seriously  and  to  injure 
property  which  belongs  to  all  Americans. 

Agtiin,  I  express  my  admiration  and 
deep  appreciation  for  what  those  re- 
sponsible have  done  in  these  clrciun- 
stances.  ,^ 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
APPROPRIATIONS    TO    FILE    RE-' 
PORT       ON       SECOND       SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   APPROPRLVnONS.    1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Bow  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPITOL  POLICE  SHOULD  RECEIVE 
OVERTIME  PAY 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  March  1  Capitol  bombing  through 
yesterday's  May  Day  tribe  misconduct 
on  the  House  steps  we  have  endured  a 
train  of  anti-Govermnent  demonstra- 
tions. 

Throughout  this  66-day  period  the 
men  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  have 
demonstrated  pro-Government  loyalty 
and  dedication,  at  personal  inconveni- 
ence £md  risk. 

As  April  ended,  an  average  officer  had 
accrued  about  110  hours  of  overtime 
with  no  provision  for  payment  for  that 
overtime.  As  the  May  Day  period  began, 
all  personnel  were  ordered  to  a  12-hour 
minimimi  day.  And  they  performed 
magnificently. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  House 
resolution  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force  and  pro- 
viding payment  for  overtime  services  by 
House  policemen  during  this  66-day 
period. 

I  would  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate 


will  do  likewise  for  policemen  paid  by 
that  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  resolutkm. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  HANDLING 
OF  DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  in  convention  In  Seattle,  Wash, 
May  5,  1971,  commended  our  (jovern- 
ment  for  the  action  that  was  taken  to 
stop  the  demonstrators  in  their  express- 
ed desire  to  shut  down  Congress. 

In  a  telegram  to  me  today,  the  clubs' 
commendation  stated  that  action  was 
taken  "to  stop  the  revolution  in  oiu-  Na- 
tion's Capital  by  organized  dissidents  in 
their  attempt  to  halt  the  Government  of 
^  our  United  States  of  America." 

Mr  .'Speaker,  it  has  been  an  Inoompre- 
hensible  week  of  confrontation  during 
which  the  goals  of  these  dissidents  were 
never  reached.  And  the  commendation 
truly  -goes  to  our  police  for  the  magnifi- 
cent way  in  which  they  handled  an  ex- 
plosively dangerous  situation. 

I  join  the  commendation  oi  the  Wash- 
ington State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 


SECURITY  OF  THE  CONGRESS  MUST 
BE  PRESERVED 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  asked  by  many  visitors  why  it 
is  that  any  time  security  measures  are  In 
force  at  the  Capitol,  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  waved  through  the  lines  with 
no  checks  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  historically  true  that  re- 
gardless of  deep  differences  of  opinion 
among  Members  on  most  matters,  there 
has  never  been  any  question  about  the 
loyalty  of  all  Members  of  this  body  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
sacred  principles  they  symbolize. 

As  of  yesterday,  it  appears  to  me  the 
time  may  be  approaching  when  Congress 
may  have  to  impose  upon  its  own  Mem- 
bers the  tight  restrictions  which  apply  to 
all  other  citizens  In  time  of  emergency. 
At  least  two  Members  yesterday  took  It 
upon  themselves  to  invite  people  onto 
the  Capitol  Grounds  with  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  security  rules  imposed  by 
the  House  and  the  Capitol  Police,  whose 
sworn  duty  is  to  protect  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  its  employees. 

In  the  past,  congressional  immimity 
has  not  been  based  on  any  idea  that  we 
are  above  the  law,  but  solely  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  of  us  are  dedicated  to 
upholding  the  democratic  procedures  of 
this  House,  Including  our  right  to  de- 
liberate without  coercion  by  mobs  out- 
side our  doors. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  overt  action  of 
several  Members  yesterday,  creating 
physical  danger  for  all  of  us,  may  force 


us  to  place  restraints  upon  the  Members 
and  our  conduct  in  the  best  interest  of 
maintaining  the  safety  of  this  body. 


DANGEROUS  PROPOSAL  TO  IN- 
CREASE SIZE  OF  TRUCKS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  disturbed  to  have  to  report  to  you 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  this  morning  voted  to  report  out 
the  bill  HM.  4354.  This  bill  calls  for  tji 
Increase  In  the  permissible  width  of  ve- 
hicles on  interstate  highways  from  96 
inches  to  102  inches.  It  is  identical  to 
H.R.  11619,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  Faced  with  the  opposition 
of  these  two  prestigious  safety  agencies  it 
is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  com- 
mittee would  take  favorable  action  on  the 
bUl. 

The  argimients  against  Its  enactment 
are  overwhelming,  and  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  opposition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

This  subject  is  so  Important,  and  so 
controversial,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every 
Member  should  be  fully  advised  of  the 
Issues  Involved  In  the  event  the  legisla- 
tion does  reach  the  floor  for  action.  To 
this  end  I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive discussion  and  history  of  the  size 
and  weight  range  of  vehicles,  and  of  de- 
cisions of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  smd  I  shall  fight  it 
with  every  bit  of  the  capacity  at  my 
command. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  pay  tribute  today  to 
the  thousands  of  congressional  employees 
who  performed  their  Jobs  In  a  usual  man- 
ner this  week. 

These  men  and  women  were  often  sub- 
ject to  duress  and  great  provocation  with 
vulgar,  dirty,  filthy  obstructors,  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  of  every- 
thing we  hold  dear.  The  Capitol  Hill  of- 
flce  employees  were  subjected  to  even 
greater  threats  as  they  drove  to  work 
each  morning. 

There  were  many  tense  moments  for 
these  people,  but  I  think  they  were  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  perform  the  Jobs  for  which  they 
had  been  hired.  I  heard  some  comments 
that  went  along  this  line.  "These  pro- 
testors are  not  Just  denying  me  access  to 
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my  Job  nor  the  Congressman  access  tD 
his  office,  but  they  are  denying  the  tax- 
payers of  our  State  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation. After  all,  the  taxpayers  aie 
the  voters  who  sent  the  Congressmen  to 
Washington  and  who  foot  the  bill  for  th  e 
operation  of  this  Government.  Stopping 
the  Government  is  an  attack  on  all  cit 
zens,  not  just  those  who  earn  a  living  hpr 
holding  Government  jobs." 

Throughout  the  days  of  the  demori 
strations  the  office  personnel  remained 
calm,  objective  and  carried  out  their  jot  s 
efficiently  despite  great  distraction  and 
disruption.  This  is  professionalism  at  i  s 
height,  and  I  think  each  of  us  in  the  Cor 
gress  owe  our  staffs  a  thank  you  for 
good  performance. 


May  6,  1971 


DEMONSTRATION    ON   CAPITOL 
STEPS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  giveji 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute  and  to  devise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  warit 
to  join  in  the  remarks  made  earlier  ty 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mr;. 
Green  )  and  to  express  in  my  own  beha|f 
the  utter  hxamUiation  and  the  disgraOe 
that  befell  this  House  of  Representative 
on  yesterday  when  a  mob  gathered  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  application  (if 
our  rules  of  conduct  in  this  House,  ard 
in  observing  the  traditions  of  deconua 
in  this  Chamber,  there  are  definite  lim  - 
tations  which  we  place  on  public  a  - 
tendance  here,  and  with  regard  to  as- 
sembling on  the  House  steps.  It  has  a  - 
ways  been  recqrffiized  that  these-sfcoud 
be  observed  in  a  manner  which  brir  g 
honor  and  respect  to  this  body  and  o 
this  symbol  of  our  democratic  system- - 
and  not  disgrace  upon  our  country.  Tlie 
mob  violated  these  rules  and  traditiors, 
and  abused  the  constitutional  privilece 
under  which  their  offensive  conduct  hi  is 
been  explained  by  one  Member  of  the 
House. 

Many  of  us  saw  the  Vietcong  flag  beii  ig 

waved  from  the  House  steps  and  we  ha  re 

heard  about  a  person  standing  in  tlie 

nude  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  tlie 

•  House. 

Those  Members  of  this  House  who  su:  )- 
ported  this  mob  that  came  and  dis- 
graced our  Capitol  themselves  shou  d 
answer  for  bringing  this  disgrace  and 
humiliation  upon  this  body. 


ties  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
a  prison  sentence  of  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

These  are  the  same  penalties  provided 
in  the  United  States  Code  for  defiling 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  act  of  treason 
to  display  these  flags  at  a  time  when  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
fighting,  woimding  and  killing  young 
Americans. 

To  see  these  flags  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  yester- 
day, with  one  of  them  flying  above  the 
Peace  Monimient,  must  infuriate  any 
loyal  American.  I  can  imderstand  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  are  sincerely  striving 
for  peace.  I  can  understand  those  who 
feel  emotionally  and  spiritually  drained 
by  this  long  conflict.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  understand  any  citizen  of  this 
coimtry  who  wishes  to  see  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  defeated  and  the 
United  States  humiliated  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  I  cannot  understand  any  citi- 
zen who  would  humiliate  his  own  Gov- 
ernment by  the  display  of  enemy  flags. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  will  be  given  prompt 
consideration. 


LEGISLATION     PROHIBnTNG     DIS- 
PLAY   OP    VIETCONG    FLAG 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ai|id 
inclii^  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  J  BOW.  Mr.  Speaket  I  am  intno- 
duciofg  legislation  today  *  prohibit  the 
public  display  of  the  flag  A  the  Vietcc^g 
or  the  flag  of  the  (jovernment  of  North 
Vietnam,  so  long  as  hostilities  continue 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  so  long  as  eitMer 
the  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnam  hold  a|iy 
American  prisoners.  i 

The  bill  would  make  public  display  Jof 
these  flags  a  Federal  offense,  with  peni,l- 


North  Vietnamese,  or  the  promotion  of 
anarchy  or  revolution  should  be  censored 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation. 


PROTEST  ACrriVITIES  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  had  first  hand  opportimity  to  view 
the  protest  activities  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  during  the  last  weeks. 

We  all  know  that  the  true  facts  and 
circumstances  have  not  been  fairly  re- 
ported to  the  American  people. 

We  have  some  responsibility  to  speak 
and  comment. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  report 
for  consideration  and  vote  a  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  resolution  to  the  affect  that 
the  officials  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  security  and  safety  of  our  Capital  and 
the  persons  who  live,  work,  and  visit 
have  performed  superbly  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  provocations. 

The  executive  branch,  the  President, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Police  Department,  Chief 
Wilson,  Commissioner  Washington,  the 
policemen,  the  National  Guard,  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  Capitol  Police,  the  federal  em- 
ployees, all  performed  In  an  extraordi- 
nary commendable  fashion. 

They  are,  individually  and  collectively, 
entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  to  great 
personal  and  professional  credit. 

The  "protestors",  although  predom- 
inately students  of  one  sort  or  another, 
were  mostly  scurvy,  dirty,  unkempt,  vul- 
gar, obscene,  sick,  inferior,  revolution- 
aries. 

They  were  selfish,  exhibitionists,  bent 
on  destroying  our  system,  bringing  down 
our  institutions,  encouraging  victory  by 
the  North  Vietnamese — with  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  communism  or  "demo- 
cratic socialism." 

I  believe  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
exhort  and  excite  the  violation  of  law, 
the   victory   of   the   Vietcong   and   the 


HAS  OATH  OF  OFFICE  BEEN 
VIOLATED? 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed disgust  with  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public  and  the 
world  press  yesterday  on  the  steps  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

What  I  find  particularly  appalling  is 
the  fact  that  Members  of  this  body,  who 
have  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  these  United  States, 
would  participate  in  a  mob  action  which 
had  as  its  avowed  purpose  the  "closing 
down  of  government." 

An  effort  to  disrupt  government  is 
nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  create 
anarchy. 

One  cannot  equate  peaceful  assembly 
and  petition  with  mob  action  having  an- 
archy as  its  purpose.  The  two  concepts 
are  antithetical  to  each  other. 

The  question  exists  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  participated  with  the  mob  are 
not  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  oath 
which  each  of  us  was  required  to  take 
on  admission  to  the  Congress.  If  such 
a  violation  of  oath  is  found  to  have 
occurred,  then  the  further  question  Is 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  those  Mem- 
bers have  forfeited  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  this  body.  At  the  least,  they  are 
inviting  censure. 

Aside  from  the  questionable  activities 
of  some  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
the  actions  of  the  mob  itself  were  repre- 
hensible. To  convert  the  steps  of  tlie 
U.S.  Capitol,  which  has  served  as  a  sym- 
bol of  free  men  and  free  government  in 
the  finest  traditions  of  democracy,  into 
a  platform  for  the  display  of  a  flag  which 
itself  is  a  sjmabol  of  brutality,  ruthless 
repression,  and  iron  totalitarianism  is 
the  most  nauseating  mockery  of  all. 

Let  those  who  organized  and  partici- 
pated in  yesterday's  outrageous  scandal 
be  aware  that  their  activities  are  being 
observed  in  Hanoi.  They  are  giving  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  Hanoi  to 
continue  the  war  where  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations might  be  possible.  The  leaders 
in  Hanoi,  when  observing  the  actions  of 
yesterday,  know  that  if  such  demon- 
strations were  occuring  in  Hanoi,  the 
Government  there  would  soon  topple  and 
further  military  activity  terminate.  By 
reason  of  the  demonstrations  yesterday, 
the  leaders  in  Hanoi  will  be  misled  into 
drawing  the  same  imfounded  conclusion 
relative  to  this  Government. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  state  to 
the  Government  in  Hanoi  and  the  people 
they  rule  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American  people  stand  stronger  today 
behind  their  Government — partially  as 
a  result  of  yesterday's  activities — than 
at  any  time  in  many  years.  The  sensible, 
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law-abiding  and  loyal  citizens  of  this 
country  recognize  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  following  the  only  honorable 
and  realistic  course  now  available  in 
Vietnam. 

Let  my  views  be  heard  in  Hanoi  that 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  best  served  if  the  troops 
of  North  Vietnam,  now  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Vietnam,  were  being  with- 
drawn into  the  borders  of  that  country 
at  the  same  rate  that  American  troops 
are  being  withdrawn  into  the  borders  of 
this  coimtry.  Such  a  display  of  sincerity 
on  their  pert,  combined  with  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  would  quickly  ter- 
minate the  terrible  toll  in  lives  and  limbs 
now  being  exacted  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
allow  all  of  ovu-  people  to  return  to  the 
more  satisfjang  aspects  of  building  a 
sound  economy  and  a  happy  life  free  from 
war. 

Once  again,  I  say  to  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi,  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  abuses 
of  the  freedoms  cherished  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  handful  of  sick  and  badly  mis- 
led Individuals. 


DEMONSTRATION   ON   CAPITOL 
STEPS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
people  of  this  Nation  both  by  being  pres- 
ent and  viewing  it  on  television  witnessed 
the  most  despicable  conduct  that  has 
ever  been  publicly  displayed  not  only  in 
this  Nation  but  anywhere  in  the  world. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
front  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  flnd  the  ob- 
scene writings  put  there  with  spray  paint. 
If  you  had  been  present,  you  would  have 
seen  the  defecations  that  were  taking 
place  in  public,  heard  the  obscenities  be- 
ing mouthed  in  chorus,  and  seen  a  nude 
male  standing  on  the  pedestal  in  front 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Then 
you  would  have  seen  and  heard  the  rab- 
ble applaud  and  sanction  this  despicable 
person. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  more  than 
anything  else  was  to  find — and  I  heard 
some  of  the  comments  with  my  own  ears 
as  I  stood  at  the  curb — to  find  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  openly 
advocating  what  was  being  done  yester- 
day and  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  an  oath  in  this 
House  to  uphold  the  Constitution  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  So  did 
you.  This  is  one  thing  that  we  cannot 
deny.  It  is  about  time  this  House  took 
some  action  in  that  respect. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LEADERSHIP  OP 
THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  SENATE 

(Mr.  McKAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
offer  my  commendation  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
light  of  what  happened  yesterday.  Al- 


though we  dislike  some  of  the  thin^  that 
took  place  because  they  were  not  within 
our  concept  of  social  propriety,  this  is  the 
only  nation  on  earth  where  a  situation  as 
volatile  as  that  could  be  handled  on  the 
scale  it  was  without  bloodshed.  We  have 
not  always  been  so  fortunate. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  my 
thanks  and  my  appreciation,  and  I  would 
hope  the  rest  of  the  House  would  extend 
their  ajjpreciation  for  the  coolheadedness 
of  the  leadership  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  particularly  the  Speaker  of 
this  House. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  INVES- 
TIGATIVE AUTHORITY  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ctill 
up  House  Resolution  412  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  412 
Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  213  of  the  Ninety-second 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  suboommlttee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  Investigations  and  make  In- 
quiries within  Its  Jurisdiction  regarding: 

(1)  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
production  In  foreign  nations  of  goods  which 
are  subsequently  sold  in  the  tTnlted  States 
in  competition  with  damestlcally  produced 
goods,  welfare  and  pension  plan  programs  In 
such  countries,  and  the  operation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  a  view  to  determining  means  of  assur- 
ing that  the  children  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  members  of  the  Armed  FVirces, 
of  the  United  States  will  receive  high  qual- 
ity elementary  and  secondary  education,  in 
the  following  countries:  Italy.  Germany, 
Austria.  Yugoslavia.  Greece,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Kenya,  and 
Ethiopia; 

(2)  postsecondary  education,  Including 
vocational  and  technical  education,  In  the 
following  countries:  Austria,  Germany,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
Israel; 

(3)  laws  and  practices  relating  to  labor- 
management  relations  In  the  following  coun- 
tries: United  Kingdom,  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Germany; 

(4)  educational  research,  development  and 
innovation  and  early  childhood  develop- 
ment and  education  in  the  following  coun- 
tries: Poland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics; 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  each  of  the 
investigations,  studies  and  Inquiries  enumer- 
ated above,  the  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
send  not  more  than  fifteen  Members  (nine 
majority  and  six  minority)  and  five  staff  as- 
sistants (three  majority  and  two  minority) 
to  those  countries  within  which  such  in- 
vestigation, study,  or  inquiry  is  authorized 
to  be  conducted. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
is  further  authorized  to  send  not  more  than 
ten  members  of  the  committee  (five  ma- 
jority and  five  minority)  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  Conference  to  be 
conducted  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  between 
June  2.  1971.  and  June  25.  1971. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  H.  Res. 
213  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  ses- 


sion, local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  mem- 
bers ai  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  authority,  as  set  forth  In  this  resolu- 
tion, to  travel  outside  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  any  other  condition  that  may 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  iise  of  lo- 
cal currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
by  members  and  employees  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  following  conditions  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502 (b)  cA  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.0. 1764) . 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its 
employees  In  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  oonunlttee  an  itemized  report  show- 
ing the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  coun- 
try whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  pubUc  car- 
rier, or.  If  such  transportation  Is  fiimlshed 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Conunlttee  on  Hoiise  Admln- 
perlod  of  time  in  any  other  country,  Irrespec- 
tion. 

(5)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  Irespec- 
tive  of  differences  in  time  zones. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  20,  21,  and  22 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "authorized  to 
send  not  more  than  eleven  Members  (seven 
majority  and  four  minority)  and  three  staff 
assistants  (two  majority  and  one  minority) 
to  those  countries  within  which". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  83] 

Alexander  Brasco  Cleveland 

Anderson,  111.      Brinkley  Cotter 

Anderson,  Brooks  Davis,  Oa. 

Tenn.  CroyhUl.  Va.       Davis.  S.C. 

Annunzio  Burton  Delaney 

Ashley  Celler  Dellums 

Ba-tlllo  Clancy  Dent 

Baring  Clark  Dlggs 

Barrett  Clausen,  Donobue 

Biaggl  Don  H.  Doru 

Blanton  Clay  Dow 
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Kee 

Plmle 

Kemp 

QuUlen 

KuykendftU 

Rangel 

Landgrebe 

Roe 

Lennon 

Rostenkowskl 

Unk 

Roybal 

Long.  La. 

Runnels 

Lujan 

Ruth 

McCloskey 

Saylor 

McCulloch 

Slsk 

McDonald, 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Mlcb. 

Snyder 

McEwen 

Staggers 

McKevltt 

Stanton, 

McKlnney 

James  V. 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Madden 

Teague.  Calif 

MaUllard 

Teague.  Tex. 

Mann 

Ullman 

Metcalfe 

Ware 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Mink 

WUson, 

Moorhead 

Charles  H. 

Morgan 

wnght 

Murphy,  m. 

Wyatt 

Nix 

Yatron 

Pelly 

yo\ing.  Fla. 

Pepper 

Zlon 

Pickle 

Dowdy 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwarda.  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fraser 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oallagber 

Oaydos 

Orasso 

Ore«n.  Pa. 

Grover 

Oubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

HUlls 

Howard 

Jacobs 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  3ll8 
Members  have  answered  to  their  namds, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pra- 
ceedings  imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  INVES- 
TIGATIVE AUTHORITY  TO  TIIE 
COMMrTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  Alp 
LABOR 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yieldJSO 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CalifQr- 
nia  (Mr.  Smith)  and  pending  that  I  yi^ld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  enough  cont^o 
versy  on  this  matter  so  that  I  belike 
Members  would  like  to  be  informed  abi^t 
the  details  of  the  resolution. 

This   is  a  supplementary,  a  second, 
travel  resolution  for  the  Committee  an 
Education  and  Labor.  The  Committee  jon 
Rules,  a  long  time  ago,  at  the  request 
the  then  leadership  of  both  parties,  be- 
gan to  insist  that  all  committees  of  tjhe 
House  of  Representatives  except  a  v^ry 
few  which  clearly  had  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, such  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ajnd 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  th#  Committee 
on  Government  Operations — which  has 
very  wide  and  broad  jurisdiction  and  a 
committee  that  has  never  been  in  the 
category  of  other  committees — and  the 
Committee    on    Appropriations,    which 
funds  its  own  travel  from  within,  as  htest 
I  know,  and  never  requires  a  travel  reso- 
lution—that  all  committees  except  tMse 
I   have   mentioned   and   a    few   others 
specify    the   purposes    for   which    taey 
sought  travel.  Over  time  we  have  gradu- 
ally  adopted  the  practice  of  requiring 
specific  limitations.  This  came  about  be- 
cause up  until  the  time  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  we  were  sequested  by  the  lead- 
ership to  tighten  up  on  the  resolutibns 
we  reported,  they  had  been  strictly  bro 
forma.  Every  committee  that  came 
requested   it   got   a   general   resolution 
which  allowed  them  to  travel  as  t|iey 
pleased.  And  there  were  few  abus 
that  opportunity.  Since  that  time 
Committee  on  Rules  has  tried  to  se0  to 
it  really  that  the  House  had  an  oppjor- 
tunity  to  know  in  some  detail  what  the 
committees   proposed   to   do.   In   other 
words,  this  resolution  is  a  great  deal  mbre 
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specific  than  the  resolutions  used  to  be. 
and  I  propose  to  list  what  is  involved  in 
the  resolution  now  before  the  House  as 
amended  by  the  committee  amendment 
which  has  already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  involves 
four  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  DENT) .  is  the  one  covered  un- 
der the  subparagraph  1  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Dent  is  the  chairman  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and  the  juris- 
diction that  his  investigations  will  pur- 
sue is  outlined  in  that  subparagraph. 

Subparagraph  2  deals  with  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  chaired  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  .  What  it  proposes  to  examine  is 
listed  therein. 

The  third  subparagraph  is  the  one 
dealing  with  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson),  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  and  the  same  appli^  there. 

The  fourth  is  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradebiask 

Now,  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
House  has  adopted  an  amendment  which 
reduces  the  number  of  members  which 
may  go  on  each  of  these  trips  from  15— 
nine  and  six;  nine  majority  and  six 
minority — and  five  staff  assistants,  three 
majority  and  two  minority,  to  11 — seven 
majority  and  four  minority — three  staff 
assistants,  two  majority  and  one  mi- 
nority. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  provision 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  may  send  10  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  a  larger  number  than 
heretofore  authorized,  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  conference.  In 
the  l>ast  I  understand  a  smaller  number 
has  always  gone  on  that  trip,  but  I  un- 
derstand also  that  there  are  people  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  who 
feel  strongly  that  this  is  the  right  num- 
ber and  there  are  others  who  feel  strong- 
ly that  it  should  be  a  lesser  number.* 

This  resolution  in  my  judgment  is  fair. 
It  was  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
after  it  was  amended. 

It  is  fair  I  believe  in  terms  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  It  has,  I  understand,  tlie  blpar- 
tisstn  support  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  It  Is  fair  to  the  House.  It 
makes  it  explicit  as  to  what  the  com- 
mittee is  being  authorized  to  do.  It  is 
fair  to  the  people  of  this  country  whom 
we  aU  represent  because  it  provides  for 
investigations  and  studies  which  are  of 
importance  to  the  legislative  function 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  he  wishes 
me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman 
volunteers  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  always  volimteer  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondar  whether 
the  gentleman  has  had  any  experience 
vvith  the  climate  in  Geneva  in  June — 
from  June  2  to  June  25?  Is  the  climate 
pretty  good  over  there  at  that  time? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  have  not  been  in 
Geneva  at  that  particular  time.  I.  like  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  travel  very  little. 
I  do  not  like  it.  I  find  it  very  strenuous 
and  tiring.  But  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  means.  If  this  is  a  vacation 
trip  I  am  not  so  informed.  I  imderstand 
that  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  want 
the  Congress  represented  at  this  Inter- 
national Labor  Oi-ganization  meeting.  I 
imderstand  that  it  is  so  that  our  Members 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  that 
other  Members  are  treated  that  we  have 
this  provision. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  posed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  my  good  friend,  that 
probably  being  over  there  is  not  as  nice 
as  being  in  Ohio,  but  it  is  much  better 
than  being  in  Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield  further,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  that,  but  it  still  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  one  way  or  the 
other.  Apparently  it  is  a  pretty  good 
place  to  be  in  June. 

The  State  Department  has  sent  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  other  meetings, 
but  they  severely  limited  the  number.  I 
doubt  that  more  than  two  would  go,  if 
the  State  Department  sent  them  to  Ge- 
neva. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  tried  to  make 
clear  one  of  the  reasons  that  this  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  this  resolution.  We 
felt  that  the  Members  of  Congress  at- 
tending this  particular  fimction  should 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  other 
Members  of  Congress  from  any  commit- 
tee traveling  on  official  business  of  the 
Congress. 

They  will  be  treated  more  generously 
imder  this  provision  than  they  would  be 
imder  the  State  Department,  and  there 
is  no  attempt  to  conceal  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  was  only  al- 
luding to  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man made  that  it  is  his  imderstanding 
that  the  State  Department  wants  them 
over  there. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
an  argument  with  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  This  is'^imply  a  se- 
mantics discussion  at  this  point.  What  I 
was  trying  to  say  is  that  if  they  went  I 
thought  they  should  be  treated,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  thought  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  we  treat  other  Mem- 
bers when  they  travel. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
merely  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  my 
experience  it  is  not  so  much  what  the 
State  Department  wants  as  what  is  good 
for  our  Government;  what  is  good  for 
our  policy.  We  have  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  have 
representatives  from  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  we  have  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  all  vi- 
tally interested  in  matters  that  relate  to 
labor.  The  American  delegation  is  com- 
posed of  many  different  aspects  of  our 


Government,  not  just  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  would  probably  agree  with 
the  gentleman  if  it  was  Just  the  State 
Department  that  was  involved,  but  there 
are  many  other  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment who  are  represented,  and  I  think 
properly  represented. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  yield?  .  ,  ^  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  yielding  to  me.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  knows  that  I  do  not 
often  engage  in  semantics.  I  thought  the 
salient  point  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
two  gentlemen  had  to  do  with  sending  as 
many  as  10  members  to  the  ILO  confer- 
ence rather  than  four,  as  heretofore,  and 
previous  to  that  two.  Why  10?  That  is 
what  I  do  not  understand.  The  House 
ends  up  paying  the  costs  for  these  10. 
When  they  sent  two  to  Geneva  the  tab 
was  picked  up  by  the  State  Department, 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  situation,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  has 
been  described  accurately  by  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  said  the  same  thing  when  I 
was  discussing  the  resolution,  that  this 
^  is  a  larger  number.  There  are  members 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  who  feel  strongly  that  it  should  be 
10  members,  and  that  it  is  justified.  I  am 
not«one  who  can  be  a  judge  of  that. 

The  point  I  was  making  with  regard 
to  the  House  sending  them  is  that,  as  I 
understand,  if  they  are  sent  by  the  State 
Department  and  paid  for  by  the  State 
Department  they  wllLjeceive  a  lesser 
amount  than  If  they  are  ^tot  imder  a 
resolution  such  as  this  by  the  House. 

I  would  hope,  in  either  case,  that  the 
money  that  is  expended  would  be  from 
counterpart  funds.  We  have  tried  very 
hard  to  make  it  very  explicit  in  this  reso- 
lution, as  many  of  the  Members  know, 
that  we  believe  that  congressional  ex- 
penditures should  be  made  in  counter- 
part funds  wherever  possible.  I  frankly 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  State 
Department  does  that,  or  not,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  have  tried  to  arrange  it 
in  that  fashion. 

The  gentleman  froiji  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNEY)  is  exactly  correct  in  that  this 
resolution  certainly  increases  the  num- 
ber, and  I  stated  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  yield  for  a  further 
statement? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  deUghted  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  never  imderstood  that 
Swiss  francs  would  be  considered 
counterpart  fimds.  I  have  always 
thought  the  Swiss  franc  was  one  of  the 
best  currencies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. But  as  I  imderstand  it,  and  I  can- 
not say  that  I  ajn  an  expert  on  the  mat- 
ter, that  it  is  possible  to  do  some  trading 
in  various  money   markets  where  you 


have  substantial  sums.  I  know  that  when 
I  have  traveled  I  traveled  on  counterpart 
funds,  and  I  was  told  that  some  of  the 
currencies  that  were  being  used  had  to 
be  shifted  through  the  use  of  other 
caunterptirt  fimds.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  an 
expert,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is,  on  any  of  this. 

Mr.  RCK>NEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Certainly  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  these  10  members  would 
have  no  status  there  in  Geneva  at  the 
ILO  conference  other  than  that  they 
would  be  spectators,  or  observers? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  not  clear  on  that. 
I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  would 
be  made  with  the  State  Department.  I 
am  sure  that  they  could  be  designated 
by  the  Executive  as  observers,  or  they 
could  be  designated,  some  of  them,  at 
least,  as  delegates,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook), 
who  I  think,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  end  Labor,  haus 
more  experience  with  this  than  I,  and 
could  answer  it  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  were  two 
points  raised.  First  of  all,  that  the  dele- 
gation would  be  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers, and  I  would  say,  speaking  for  the 
minority  side,  that  we  would  prefer  hav- 
ing two  members.  It  was  our  intention  to 
support  the  resolution  for  two  members 
on  each  side. 

I  will  say  to  the  gehtleman  from  New 
York  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  the  majority^ide  looking 
at  their  situation  preferred  to  have  five 
members  go.  If  the  House  wants  to  tell 
them  to  have  less  than  five  that,  of 
course,  would  be  within  the  prerogative 
of  the  House. 

The  minority  still  intends  to  send  two. 
We  do  not  think  it  was  either  our  prerog- 
ative and  in  the  second  place  we  did 
not  have  the  evidence  to  tell  them  that 
the  United  States  should  have  only  two. 
If  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  we  want 
to  tell  the  majority  side  to  have  two  or 
three  or  four — that  is  perfectly  their 
prerogative.  We  would  agree  to  go  along 
with  that  decision. 

We  do  not  intend  to  send  five.  We  are 
going  to  have  two  delegates  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

But,  we  have  no  objections  to  th,e 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Democratic  members  looking  at  their  sit- 
uation and  saying  that  they  think  it 
would  be  in  their  best  interest  to  have 
two  or  three  or  more.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  a  reply  to  that  point. 

As  to  what  purpose  we  have  there — it 
has  been  my  experience,  although  we 
have  been  categorized  as  observers,  that 
there  are  certain  deferences  given  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  We  have  been  a 
part  of  the  policymaking  decisions.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  every  morn- 
ing at  the  Ambassador's  residence  there 
have  been  staff  meetings  and  we  have 
been  brought  in  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
We  help  them  on  some  of  the  policy 
decisions  there.  I  think  not  only  has  the 
experience  that  has  been  gained  been 
of  some  benefit  to  the  House,  but  as  a 
practical    observation,  I  think  that  to 


the  extent  that  policy  matters  come  up, 
the  Members  of  Congress  although  they 
are  not  in  an  official  delegate  capacity 
have  in  many  ways  helped  to  influence 
some  policy  decisions . 

I  can  think  of  some  specific  examples 
if  the  gentleman  is  interested.  But  they 
have  brought  us  Into  the  policymaking 
matter  which  1  think  is  of  help  in  these 
situations,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  this 
good  relationship  terminated. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  yield  so  that  I  might 
answer  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlMnan  from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Is  not  this  the  organization  or  con- 
ference that  George  Meany  told  a  House 
subcommittee  on  appropriations  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  anti- 
American  sounding  board  and  a  propa- 
ganda stage  for  Soviet  communism?  Has 
the  distinguished  gentleman  ever  read 
the  hearings? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  read  the  hear- 
ings— yes;  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman— 
I  have  read  the  hesoings. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  What  have 
our  observers  been  doing  over  all  the 
years  at  these  meetings,  when  they  per- 
mit this  to  happen  in  this  international 
organization? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Meany  is  valid  as  to  some  points.  I. 
myself,  take  a  different  view. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
we  not  only  had  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Meany.  but  of  Mr.  Ed  Neilan,  former 
president  of  the  UjS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  we  had  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  Hillenbrand,  and  it  is  admitted  by 
the  State  Department. 

This  had  never  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  before  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  have  shut  off  their 
water.  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that,  first  of 
all  the  ILO  does  not  set  out  to  be  a 
sounding  board  for  the  Communists.  It 
is  53  years  old  and  it  was  not  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  place  for 
Congressmen  to  go  in  June.  It  was  set 
up  and  it  has  been  there  a  long  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  So  far  as 
the  weather  conditions  are  concerned,  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  weather  in 
Geneva  in  June  and  do  not  have  to 
inquire  about  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  have  to  say 
first  to  the  gentleman  that  the  only  besic 
complaints  levied  about  Members  of 
Congress  that  joined  the  delegation  in 
the  past  has  been  the  tendency  of  the 
United  States  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
to  let  it  be  used  as  a  forum,  as  he  pointed 
out,  and  not  respond,  as  it  has  been 
obvious  to  us.  If  anything,  we  have 
encouraged  our  delegation  to  become 
more  involved. 

I  think  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Meany  and  myself,  and  I  think  the  an- 
swer lies  m  becoming  more  involved, 
rather  than  from  withdrawing,  concern- 
ing the  situation  as  you  have  pointed 
out — if  he  wants  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  the  floor,  I  will  be  delighted  t(i 
yield  to  either  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  t) 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak  • 
er.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding. 

You  know,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  dis  - 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mi . 
AsHBROOK)  is  in  a  very  peculiar  positior  . 
I  am  amazed  in  view  of  his  background 
and  what  he  is  reputed  to  stand  for  thab 
he  should  be  taking  the  side  of  th; 
U.SJS.R.  delegates  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  attack  us  continually  in  th; 
ILO.  V 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de  - 
lighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  frori 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  net 
understand  it  correctly.  Perhaps  I  did  net 
bring  forth  my  response  clearly.  My  idet  „ 
I  said,  is  different  from  that  of  M'. 
Meaney,  who  says,  "Confronted  with  thi  s 
situation,  withdraw,  and  let  them  have 
the  whole  forimi."  My  answer  as  a  long- 
time critic  of  communism  is  that,  con- 
fronted with  this  situation,  do  not  with  - 
draw,  as  has  been  suggested,  but,  rathe: ', 
dig  in  deeper  and  take  every  effective 
way  of  answering  their  untimely  attach  s 
on  us.  Quite  frankly,  my  answer  is  net 
to  withdraw.  That  is  the  easy  way  ou.. 
But,  rather,  to  become  more  involved. 
As  I  pointed  out,  in  the  past,  congres- 
sional observers  have  urged  our  obliga- 
tion to  be  more  timely  in  our  response  1 3 
Soviet  attacks.  The  ILO,  I  am  sure.  Is 
used  as  every  international  organizatiai 
is  used  by  the  Communist  countries.  Bu  t 
confronted  with  that,  I  do  not  think  w  b 
shoxild  withdraw.  I  think  we  should  g«t 
in  deeper  rather  than  withdraw.  I  thlnl :, 
to  that  extent,  no,  I  am  not  inconsisten ;. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentlemai 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speakei'. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speakei', 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  explained  the  resolution  in  de- 
tail, and  I  shall  not  repeat,  I  hope,  any- 
thing he  has  said.  I  believe  the  colloqu  s? 
that  has  gone  on  on  the  floor  has  prett  / 
well  explained  what  the  resolution  in. 
May  I  simply  add  a  couple  of  comments ; 
in  addition  to  the  committees  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
mentioned,  I  believe  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  also  have  general 
authority  to  travel  all  over. 

Prior  to  the  Easter  recess,  we  had  ah 
overall  resolution  brought  to  us  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
questing these  trips  and  a  number  of 
others.  It  was  quite  extensive.  At  that 
session  I  suggested  the  Easter  trip  was 
of  importance,  and  that  we  should  take 
that  out  of  the  resolution,  approve  ii 
pass  it,  and  then  consider  future  trips 
after  they  have  a  chance  to  write  the^i 
out  specifically. 
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That  is  what  took  place.  Then  this 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and,  as  originally  introduced, 
there  were  four  trips  of  15  members, 
which  would  be  60;  four  trips  with  five 
staff  members,  totaling  20;  that  is  80 
people;  and  then  10  to  the  ILO,  a  total 
of  90  people.  On  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  the  committee,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, it  was  reduced  somewhat:  Four 
trips,  11  members,  44;  foiu-  trips  with 
three  staff,  12;  a  total  of  56.  The  ILO 
was  left  as  is,  at  10.  So  that  is  a  total  of 
66  individuals,  a  reduction  from  90  down 
to  66. 

When  we  had  the  resolution  originally 
before  the  Easter  recess,  as  I  recall,  no- 
body from  the  minority  side  came  and 
appeared  either  for  or  against  the  resolu- 
tion. We  heard  this  resolution  Tuesday, 
and  we  found  ourselves  without  a 
quortun  around  noon,  so  we  put  it  over 
to  Wednesday. 

My  further  recollection  is  that  nobody 
from  the  minority  side  appeared  either 
for  or  against  the  particular  resolution. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin),  tin  important 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  who  has 
been  on  the  ILO  trip,  stated  that  two 
members  from  each  side  were  sufBcient. 
They  are  observers.  That  would  be  all 
that  would  be  necessary.  He  offered  an 
amendment  as  to  the  ILO  to  reduce  the 
number  of  members,  which  did  not  pass. 

Subsequently,  when  I  came  to  the  floor, 
a  couple  of  members  told  me  they  did 
not  think  they  needed  this  many,  10 
members,  to  the  ILO.  But  no  information 
was  subniitted  to  me  either  prior  to  the 
previous  hearing  before  the  Easter  recess 
or  before  the  hearing  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

So  I  had  nothing,  no  information  on 
which  to  try  cut,  excepting  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nebraska 
brought  to  my  attention.  If  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  members  of  the 
committee,  I  think  the  Rules  Committee 
should  have  the  information  before  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  nursemaid  everybody 
on  these  trips.  We  try  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  We  hope  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
resolution.  If  you  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  it,  vote  against  it.  I  feel  we  have  done 
the  best  we  can  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  ILO,  which  I  did  support, 
because  of  no  information  being  brought 
to  us  prior  to  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  requests  for 
time.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution which  we  have  before  us  today 
provides  for  sending  a  total  of  54  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — which  I  believe  has  a  total  of 
35  members — to  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  coming  months;  11  from 
each  one  of  four  subcommittees  plus  10 
to  the  ILO  convention  in  Geneva. 

One  subcommittee — in  fact,  one  of  the 
same  subcommittees  as  included  in  this 
resolution — was  previously  authorized 
to  make  a  foreign  trip  during  the  Easter 
recess. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  provisions  con- 
cerning the  ILO  trip.  As  was  stated  by  the 


gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
a  moment  ago,  I  attended  this  meeting  in 
1966  as  an  observer. 

Let  me  explain  the  background  of  the 
ILO.  Each  nation  is  allowed  foiu-  voting 
delegates.  Delegates  from  the  United 
States  consist  of  one  from  the  State  De- 
partment, one  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  one  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  one  appointed  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Those  are  the  four  official 
delegates  and  the  only  representatives 
of  the  United  States  who  have  a  vote  and 
a  voice  in  the  sessions  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

In  addition,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook  ) ,  other 
Departments  of  Government  do  send  ad- 
visers over  there,  and  we  have  a  total 
staff  from  downtown  offices,  I  believe, 
contemplated  for  this  year  of  36. 

The  State  Department  recommends 
and  has  recommended  for  many  years 
that  two  go  from  the  House  and  two  go 
from  the  other  body.  I  have  checked 
with  the  Department  of  State  within  the 
past  few  days,  and  the  other  body,  at 
least  during  the  last  8  or  10  years,  has 
never  sent  more  than  two  from  that 
body  to  the  ILO. 

The  House  resolution  in  previous  years 
has  never  provided  for  more  than  four. 
In  fact,  in  2  years  within  the  last  six 
the  House  did  not  pass  any  resolution  at 
all  concerning  authorization  for  foreign 
travel  by  this  committee  to  the  ILO. 
Those  who  did  go  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  those  years 
went  at  the  expense  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  that  Members 
who  go  from  the  House  and  who  go  from 
the  other  body  are  simply  observers. 
They  have  no  vote.  They  have  no  voice 
in  the  proceedings.  They  have  little  or 
no  infiuence  as  to  what  goes  on. 

Mr.  Meany,  the  AFL-CIO  delegate, 
walked  out  of  the  last  ILO  Convention 
in  Geneva  and  refused  to  attend  any 
further  sessions.  And,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rodney)  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago, 
Mr.  Meany  recommended  at  that  time 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
the  ILO  organization. 

The  House  last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
passing  the  appropriation  bill  which 
came  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney), 
omitted  funds  for  the  assessment  of  the 
United  States  for  this  organization. 

I  am  further  advised  bygjiother  gen- 
tleman on  the  Appromisftions  Commit- 
tee that  it  ijs  not  the  intention  of  the 
Appropriatiohs  Comniiittee  to  appropri- 
ate any  funds  for  our  assessment  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  y 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaki^r,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  at  that  point* 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  correct  that 
statement.  The  State-Justice  appropria- 
tion bill  has  not  been  marked  up.  No 
decision  has  been  made.  However,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  gentleman  now 
speaking  to  vote  against  funds  until  the 
situation  is  cleaned  up  in  the  ILO. 

That  should  not  be  taken  as  an  official 
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statement  of  our  subcommittee,  which 
has  not  marked  up  the  bill  yet.  We  have 
had  hearings.  We  have  gone  into  it.  This 
is  my  own  position. 

In  the  last  bill  we  did  deny  the  funds 
to  the  ILO.  As  far  as  this  Member  is  con- 
cerned, I  will  continue  in  that  position 
until  there  has  been  changes  in  the  ILO 
so  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  propaganda 
machine  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  until 
the  people  there  work  with  us  in  some 
of  the  Items  which  we  have.  However,  it 
has  failed  in  its  position. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  was  a  good  organization, 
but  I  believe  until  the  situation  is  cor- 
rected to  the  point  where  Americans 
have  a  real  voice  in  the  ILO,  those  funds 
should  be  denied. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  it  not  con-ect  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  last  year 
did  not  include  any  funds  for  the  ILO. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct.  We  did  not 
include  funds  last  year.  We  had  full  testi- 
mony mainly  from  the  former  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  and  others, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  testimony  we 
withheld  those  funds. 

Again  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  own  position  would  be  to  con- 
tinue in  this  position  imtil  there  has 
been  a  correction  in  the  attitude. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  send  10  Members 
of  this  body  over  there  after  we  have 
denied  the  funds,  it  is  rather  a  ridicu- 
lous situation. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  correct  a  previous  statement  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska. 

I  believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due.  It  was  the  other  body's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  full 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  denied  funds  for  membership  in 
ILO.  Unfortunately,  we  on  the  House  side 
did  not  know  if  the  hijinks  and  the  amaz- 
ing things  that  happened  in  permitting 
the  Soviet  Communists  to  use  the  orga- 
nization as  a  stage  for  their  anti- Amer- 
ican propaganda  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
result  was  that  the  bill  passed  by  this 
body  included  the  fimds  for  a  full  year 
for  membership  in  the  ILO.  It  was  while 
it  was  pending  in  the  committee  in  the 
other  body  that  Mr.  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Mr.  Nielan  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  came  before  the  House  subcommit- 
tee and  disclosed  the  anti-American  at- 
tacks that  had  been  going  on  for  the 
many  years.  The  Senate  committee  and 
the  Senate  then  denied  the  funds. 


I  am  going  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) , 
when  it  comes  to  the  1972  funds  for  UC), 
and  I  think  we  can  prove  a  satisfactory 
case  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  resolution  still  contains  10  Members 
to  be  sent  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  HiO,  I  must  oppose  this  reso- 
lution when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  if  66  members  of  one 
committee  take  flight  along  with  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  junketing  that  has  been 
authorized  for  other  committees?  How 
are  you  going  to  run  the  House  of 
Representatives?  Who  is  going  to  tend 
the  shop  if  any  substantial  number  of 
world  travelers  take  off  at  the  same 
time? 

Let  me  remind  the  House  that  there  is 
a  deficit  in  the  international  balance  of 
payments  of  about  $10  billion.  Members 
of  Congress,  of  all  people,  ought  to  be 
interested  in  this  staggering  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  on- 
slaught on  the  dollar  that  is  now  being 
waged  abroad  as  a  result  of  $35  billion 
worth  of  dollars  floating  aroimd  the 
world,  to  which  tourists  and  Congress- 
men have  made  a  contribution.  Yet, 
instead  of  making  contribution  toward 
trying  to  straighten  out  the  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments,  what  are  we  doing 
here  today?  We  are  asked  to  authorize 
junkets  for  66  members  of  one  committee 
to  Russia,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  you 
name  it. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  could  figure  out 
all  the  way  points  the  junketeers  wUl 
hit. 

Yes.  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  is  certainly  drink- 
ing out  of  a  strange  pitcher  here  this 
afternoon  in  supporting  this  resolution. 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  knows  that  I  find  myself 
in  usual  accord  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  except  when  he  gets  real  liberal 
and  votes  on  farm  bills  and  some  others. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  can  cate- 
gorize all  of  these  trips  as  junkets. 

How  does  the  gentleman  define 
"junket"? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  define  a  "junket"  as 
kind  of  a  trip  where  Members  go  to 
Geneva  to  consort  with  the  Communists 
who  run  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization. I  wonder  when  the  Communists 
saw  fit  to  take  to  their  bosoms  the 
delegates,  the  walking  delegates  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  When 
did  all  this  happen?  Only  a  year  ago  we 
wanted  no  part  of  the  ILO.  because  the 
U.S.  delegates  were  virtually  excluded. 
That  is  a  Communist-dominated  orga- 


nization. They  want  our  big  annual  con- 
tribution for  support  of  the  organization, 
but  they  do  not  want  the  United  States 
to  have  a  voice. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Well,    my    ques- 
tion  

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  call  that  a  junket. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I,  myself, 
would  look  upon  a  junket  as  something 
a  little  different.  I  think  if  a  Member  of 
Congress  loses  in  his  bid  for  reelection 
and  goes  on  an  around-the-world  trip, 
that  might  be  termed  a  junket  after  he 
loses.  I  would  call  that  a  junket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  have 
his  definition  for  it.  The  gentleman  is 
experienced  enough  in  the  ways  of  for- 
eign travel  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  know  that  a  lot  of  these  trips 
overseas  are  totally  unjustified.  All  are 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  and  all 
contribute  to  the  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  further  question? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  consider  every  trip  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  outside  the  Conti- 
nental United  States  as  a  junket? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield  me  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  consider  every  trip  a  junket? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Beginning  with  the 
granddaddy  of  all  junketing  organiza- 
tions, the  Interparliamentary  Union,  I 
would  have  to  search  the  record  back- 
ward and  forward  to  find  any  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made.  All  we  have 
done  in  this  country  is  go  downhill  with 
all  of  the  junkets  that  have  been  taken 
by  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  can  think 
of  very  few  that  have  made  any  contri- 
bution, except  to  provide  Members  with 
nice,  enjoyable  trips,  and  there  is  usu- 
ally "space  available"  for  some  of  their 
relatives.  You  take  it  from  there  and  tell 
me  what  has  been  contributed. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  every  trip 
taken  by  every  Member  of  Congress  out- 
side the  Continental  United  States  is  a 
jimket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  entitled  to  youi 
own  ideas  about  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  aa 
critical  of  foreign  aid  as  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  However,  I  think  any 
time  when  his  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs takes  a  trip  it  usually  brings  back 
good  information,  and  whenever  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man), a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  chairman  of  th« 
Subconunittee  on  Foreign  Aid  takes  a 
trip  he  is  not  on  a  junket,  because  I 
think  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  come  out  of  his  trips. 
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So.  I  guess  I  disagree  with  the  gentle 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  your  conunit 
going  to  get  out  of  Russia  on  this  trip 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea?  An 
you  are  not  going  to  spend  counterpai 
funds  in  Russia  because  there  are  nonfe 
in  that  country,  and  I  doubt  that  there 
are  any  coimterpart  funds  in  Geneva.  ' 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  i 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Never  i^i 
my  wildest  dreams  could  I  imagine  thait 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  0^"■ 
(Mr.  AsHBROOK)  would  arise  here  a 
defend  a  junket. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi^l 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  to  the  gentl^ 
man  from  New  York  it  is  not  a  quesiti 
of  defending  junkets.  I  think  you  c 
easily  imagine  the  gentleman  from  OH|o 
never  being  in  the  position  of  not  goinjg 
to  a  Communist-oriented  organizatioii 
just  because  they  happen  to  be  at  odds 
with  our  particular  philosophy  at  some 
particular  place.  I 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  NeW 
York  is  it  not  a  strange  position,  in  view 
of  the  very  distinguished  background  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  as  it  re- 
lates to  communism  for  us  to  not  partig- 
pate  and  let  them  completely  control  arid 
dominate  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Before  my  time  nms  o 
I  would  like  to  lu-ge  the  Members  of 
House,  when  they  get  to  a  vote  on 
proposition,  to  send  it  back  to  the  Rul 
Committee  or  wherever  it  originated.  L 
them  come  back  with  something  that  jis 
within  reason. 

Sixty-six  members  of  one  committee 
getting  set  to  tour  the  world  and  10  bf 
them  going  over  to  Geneva,  Switzerlanjd, 
for  23  days.  This  is  ludicrous.  This  ought 
to  be  defeated,  and  let  them  come  ba^k 
with  a  resolution  that  is  reasonable  aiid 
palatable.  I 

Better  still,  Congress  ought  to  cut  out 
about  90  percent  of  foreign  travel  un|;il 
we  can  get  our  flnancisd  house  in  order 
here  at  home,  and  certainly  we  should 
put  the  brakes  on  travel  and  spending 
abroad  until  the  huge  deficit  in  the  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  is  wip(  (d 
out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speal  i- 
er.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlemrn 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mer;- 
ly  take  this  time  to  correct  one  statemei  it 
that  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  fro  m 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  made.  I  think  if  tlie 
gentleman  will  check  the  record  of  the 
past  years  he  will  find  that  he  was  incor- 
rect on  one  point.  That  is  he  indicated 
that  10  Members  wanted  to  go  to  Genera 
for  23  days.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  no  Member  of  Congress  has  spe|it 
more  than  6  or  10  days  to  2  weeks  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time.  I  do  not  know  >f 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  intends  x> 
go  for  the  full  23  days.  Quite  frankly. 


there  has  been  some  problem  of  getting 
Members  to  have  their  schedules  worked 
out  to  go  more  than  2  weeks.  I  have  not 
been  there  for  more  than  2  weeks.  So  I 
do  not  think  that  any  Member  is  plan- 
ning to  go  there  for  the  full  23  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriim  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quortun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  156,  nays  172,  not  voting  104, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  84] 
YEAS— 156 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Asplnall 

Beglch 

BeU 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Blanton 

BlatnUc 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dulski 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Esch 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Glatmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Arwlrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 


Green.  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Patman 
Patten 

NAYS— 172 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 


Perkins 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Waldle 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wolff 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bjrmes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
C happen 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  wis. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gettys 
Goodllng 
Grlfnn 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hebert 


Heckler,  Man. 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McColUster 

McDade 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Math  is,  Ga. 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poff 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 


R«i<i,  m. 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Williams 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Zwach 
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Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
BadiUo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Biaggi 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burton 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  111. 
Cotter 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 


Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Gold  water 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Henderson 

HUlls 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Link 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 


Madden 

Mann 

Metcalfe 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

Morgan 

Murphy,  111. 

Nix 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

QulUen 

Rangel 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Slsk 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ware 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Anderson  ol  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Teegue  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia. 


Mr.   Kluczynskl   with   Mr.   Leuidgrebe. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr  Brooks  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.   Barrett  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr  Delaney  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr!  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 
Mr  Runnels  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  McCtU- 

loch. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  DUnols  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr   Gaydos  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr   Jacotos  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Messrs.  ABBITT,  DOWNING,  PASS- 
MAN BLACKBURN,  and  FULTON  of 
Pennsylvania  changed  their  votes  from 

"yea"  to  "nay."  ^      . . 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  td  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week,  if  there  is 
any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  reply  to 
the  minority  leader,  it  is  my  Intention 
to  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday  there  be- 
ing no  further  program  for  this  weds.. 

Monday  is  District  day  and  there  are 
five  bills  scheduled: 

H.R.  2596,  Metropolitan  Police  Band 
expansion; 

H.R.  6638,  school  fare  subsidy; 


H.R.  5638,  penalty  for  assaulting  fire- 
men; ,     ^      J     *. 
H  Jl.  2594,  minor's  share  in  decedent  s 

estate;  and 
H.R.  7931,  administration  of  estates. 
I!\>r  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  schedule  is: 

Second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  1971.  __  , 

H.R.  3613,  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  This  is  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

We  hope  to  conclude  the  l^lslative 
work  Wednesday  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Members  who  are  going  to 
New  York  City  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  this  ques- 
tion. I  understand  a  rule  is  being  sought 
on  the  emergency  «nployment  act  of 
1971  on  Monday. 

If  a  rule  is  granted  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  Monday,  will  that  bill  be  the 
first  order  of  business? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No;  it  Is  our  plan  to 
schedule  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  prior  to  that  and  we  would 
hope  to  conclude  the  consideration  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
on  Tuesday  and  to  consider  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  on 
Wednesday,  provided  of  course  that  a 
rule  is  granted  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  title  of  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  inquired  about? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  title  of 
the  bUl,  as  listed  on  the  prospective  whip 
notice,  is  H.R.  3613.  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Emergency  Appoint- 
ment Act?  ^^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No;  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Employment. 
Mr.   FULTON  of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman.  .     ^    ,j 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Could 
the  majority  leader  tell  us  how  the  bills 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  came  out  of 
the  District  Committee— whether  they 
were  unanimous  or  whether  there  was 
any  dispute?  ^,   ^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  sorry  I  am  imable  to 
provide  that  information  at  this  time.  I 
presume  they  came  out  by  a  substantial 
majority  and  we  have  no  Indication  that 
it  was  otherwise. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 

WEDl^ESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order  un- 
der the  Csdendar  Wednesday  rule  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  10 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NONE  BUT  AMERICANS  ON  GUARD 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April, 
1777  a  British  deserter's  attempt  to 
poison  General  George  Washington 
prompted  him  to  direct  his  regimental 
commanders  to  "put  none  but  Americans 
on  guard  tonight."  No  soldiers  of  fortune 
from  other  countries,  no  deserters  who 
had  come  over  from  the  other  side — he 
would  have  none  of  these.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  crisis,  and  "none  but  Americans" 
were  sufficient  to  the  task. 

This  Is  likewise  a  critical  time  in  our 
history  as  a  Nation. 

The  orderly  process  of  Government 
seems  to  come  imder  attack  daily.  More 
often  than  not,  those  who  protest  and 
those  who  disrupt  offer  no  rational  al- 
ternatives; their  actions  become  the  de- 
sired ends  in  themselves.  Tt^ey  protest 
for  the  sake  of  protest.  They  would  sub- 
stitute anarchy  and  chaos  for  democratic 
government.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  right 
to  disagree  with  and  oppose  any  Gov- 
ernment policy.  I  know  that  I  have  done 
this  on  occasion  myself.  But  those  who 
turn  this  right  into  a  license  to  disrupt,  to 
burn,  to  rob,  are  not  cloaked  with  im- 
munity imder  the  Constitution. 

I  was  greaUy  encouraged  by  the  words 
of  our  President  last  week.  Referring  to 
recent  actions  by  some  antiwar  protest 
groups,  he  said : 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  The  Congress 
Is  not  Intimidated:  the  President  Is  not  In- 
timidated. This  Government  U  going  for- 
ward. It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  going 
to  listen  to  those  who  come  peacefully,  but 
those  who  come  and  break  the  law  wUl  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  words  wiU  be 
translated  into  action  at  any  time  the 
need  arises  during  the  current  demon- 
strations or  at  any  other  time. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  some  can 
cry  out  so  loudly  in  protection  and  de- 
fense of  the  disrupters  of  the  last  few 
days,  yet  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  in 
condemnation  of  the  actions  that  they 
are  attempting  to  perpetrate  on  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  law-abiding  citizens 
who  only  wish  to  get  to  work.  ApparenUy 
some  feel  that  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  advantage  should  be  with  those  who 
come  to  defy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  in- 
compatible than  the  concept  of  freedom 
in  a  climate  of  anarchy.  Freedom  can 
only  exist  In  a  society  which  Is  protected 
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by  well  ordered  liberty.  As   the  grei  .t 
jurist  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said: 
Your  rights  stop  at  the  end  of  my  noee. 

In  other  words,  one's  own  personal  f  rei  ;- 
dom  does  not  give  him  a  right  to  punc  h 
someone  else  in  the  nose.  Some  idealiss 
seem  to  believe  that  man  can  exist  In 
society  without  any  system  of  rules  1.o 
govern  human  conduct.  Others,  much  Jn 
the  news  recently,  are  simply  straight- 
forward in  their  desire  to  create  anarch  f. 
We  have  only  to  look  to  experiments  in 
anarchy  to  see  the  result.  The  French 
Revolution,  began  in  freedom,  devolved 
into  carnage  and  mass  destruction  and 
resulted  in  further  tyranny.  Universitii  !s 
and  cities  in  our  own  day  who  have  sul  >- 
mitted  to  mob  rule  have  seen  the  resul  .- 
ing  chaos.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  \o 
say  that  imordered  freedom — reil 
anarchy — destroys  the  very  goal  that  i  s 
purveyors  claim  to  be  working  towarl. 

There  are  also  those  who  tell  us  thut 
all  individual  rights  take  precedence  ov(  \t 
community  needs.  They  would  have  ns 
believe  that  all  speech,  no  matter  how 
calculated  it  is  to  inspire  violence;  all 
forms  of  pornography,  no  matter  how 
calculated  to  twist  yo^mg  minds;  all 
expressions,  no  matter  how  dangerovis 
the  mob — come  under  the  protection  <»f 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  this  is  not  whiit 
our  Founding  Fathers  intended.  Thei  e 
is  a  time — and  a  place — where  the  presii- 
ing  needs  of  a  community  must  cone 
first.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  also  said  thut 
freedom  of  speech  did  not  go  so  far  as  1o 
permit  someone  to  shout  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater.  Now,  just  as  appm- 
priately,  we  can  say  simply  that  freedom 
of  speech  does  not  include  the  right  1o 
tear  this  country  apart. 

We  are  living  in  trouble  times — in  a 
Nation  and  in  a  world  where  it  often 
seems  none  but  Americans  are  en 
guard.  Fortunately,  though,  there  aje 
loyal  and  responsible  citizens  in  Gov- 
ernment, in  law  enforcement,  in  the  mil  - 
tary  and  in  private  life  across  this  gr«  ,t 
lands  of  ours.  And  I  have  got  a  lot  <if 
confidence  in  my  fellow  Americans. 

In  my  judgment,  we  all  owe  a  veiy 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  law  er  - 
f  orcement  agencies  who  have  so  tireless]  y 
and  unselfishly  helped  maintain  law  an  d 
order  this  week.  Particularly  for  myself 
and  those  that  I  represent  in  Alaban^a 
who  love  this  great  city  and  what  it  h»s 
stood  for  in  a  troubled  world,  I  want  1o 
say  a  deep  and  sincere  thank  you  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Washingtcfei 
Police  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Nj  - 
tional  Guard. 
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FARM  TRUCK  REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked'and  was  giv^n 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aiii 
very  proud  that  57  of  my  colleagues  froi  n 
35  States  have  joined  me  today  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  amend  pa-t 
n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Tlie 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  insure  that  the  ill-coi^- 
sidered  farm  truck  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Transportation  Department  will 


not  be  allowed  to  hamper  farm  opera- 
tions in  South  Dakota  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  Nation. 

As  you  may  know,  there  has  been  a 
historic  exemption  for  farm  vehicle  op- 
erators in  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Reg- 
ulations. However,  the  proposed  new 
regulations  that  were  to  go  into  effect 
would  change  this.  Originally,  these  regu- 
lations were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  June  7,  1969,  and  were  to  go 
into  effect  on  January  1  of  this  year. 
However,  despite  this  notice,  it  was  only 
shortly  before  that  deadline  that  farm 
groups  became  aware  of  the  danger  in 
which  they  foimd  themselves.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  been  making  their  feel- 
ings known  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  after  this  outcry  that  the  DOT  agreed 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  until  July 
1,  1971. 

It  is  rumored,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Transportation  Depsutment  will 
make  my  legislation  urmecessary  by  with- 
drawing or  substantially  modifying  its 
proposals.  But,  if  it  does  not,  I  intend 
to  lead  a  battle  in  Congress  to  insure 
that  these  silly  regulations  will  never  go 
into  effect.  I  would  welcome  a  spirit  of 
compromise  within  DOT  and  am  anxious- 
ly awaiting  their  long-promised  news 
release  indicating  what  new  proposals 
they  will  have  for  us.  However,  I  feel 
that  my  legislation  gives  farmers  and 
ranchers  the  protection  from  harass- 
ment that  they  have  traditionally  en- 
joyed and  which  they  need  if  they  are 
to  survive  the  cruel  economic  struggle 
which  is  now  the  watchword  of  rural 
America. 

If  these  initial  proposed  regulations 
were  to  go  into  effect,  it  would  mean  that 
all  operators  of  farm  vehicles  who  engage 
in  interstate  commerce  must  be  at  least 
21  years  of  age,  carry  a  medical  certif- 
icate not  more  than  24  months  old  and 
pass  Federal  written  and  road  tests.  All 
this  would  be  in  addition  to  State  regula- 
tions. Further,  if  the  driver  were  an  em- 
ployee of  the  farmer,  he  would  have  to 
provide  the  farmer  with  evidence  of 
compliance  with  these  requirements. 

This  would  mean  that  farm  youths, 
even  if  they  have  had  years  of  experience 
operating  farm  vehicles,  could  no  longer 
do  so  legally.  It  would  mean  that  the 
farmer  would  have  to  hire  outsiders  to 
operate  his  trucks  even  if  he  had  sons 
perefectly  capable  of  doing  so.  It  would 
mean  that  the  woefully  inadequate  num- 
bers of  medical  personnel  available  in 
rural  areas  would  have  an  additional 
burden  placed  on  their  time  by  adminis- 
tering ail  those  medical  exams.  It  would 
mean  that  at  the  peak  harvesting  season 
when  farmers  are  the  busiest,  they  would 
have  to  track  down  all  the  records  of 
those  they  hire. 

All  this  harassment  exhibits  an  acute 
lack  of  imderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
farm  truck  operations.  There  are  2.8 
million  farmers  and  ranchers  who  use 
nearly  3.7  million  trucks  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds  in  their  operations.  However,  this 
mostly  involves  short  trips,  for  local 
hauling  on  an  intermitted  basis.  A  reg- 
ulation which  would  be  effective  and  de- 
sirable for  large-scale  transportation 
would  destroy  the  family  farm. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  facts 


in  this  case  will  suspect  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  offer  today  is  just  another  piece  of 
special  interest  legislation  which  would 
protect  the  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  motorists.  If  there 
were  any  evidence  to  this  effect  then  they 
would  be  justified  in  their  suspicions.  But 
there  is  not. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Transportation 
Department  cannot  come  up  with  any 
evidence  whatsoever  to  support  the  claim 
that  their  new  farm  truck  regulations 
would  increase  highway  safety.  On  the 
contrary,  the  record  shows  that  drivers 
of  farm  trucks  have  a  safety  record  three 
times  as  good  as  that  of  other  com- 
mercial haulers. 

While  the  record  cannot  show  that  the 
regulations  my  legislation  would  pre- 
vent will  increase  highway  safety,  it 
does  show  beyond  the  slightest  doubt 
that  these  regulations  would  seriously 
hamper  the  small  family  farmer. 

Given  these  facts,  I  just  cannot  see 
any  need  for  tilming  aside  the  historic 
exemption  of  farm  truck  operators  from 
the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations. 
To  do  so  will  merely  add  an  additional 
hardship  to  our  overburdened  farm  com- 
munity. It  is  the  intent  of  my  bill  to 
provide  permanent  protection  for  that 
community  from  these  unfair  regula- 
tions. I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  that 
with  the  kind  of  brosid  support  that  my 
bill  enjoys  from  farm  groups  and  from 
our  colleagues  in  Congress,  the  Trans- 
portation Department  is  godng  to  have 
to  think  twice  before  it  puts  its  crippling 
new  regulations  of  farm  truck  drivers 
into  effect.  A  list  of  cosponsors  by  State 
follows: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

ALABAMA 

Walter  Flowers,  Dem. 

ALASKA 

Nick  Beglch,  Dem. 

ARIZONA 

Morris  Udall.  Dem. 

ARKANSAS 

BUI  Alexander,  Dem. 

CALIFORNIA 

Chet  Hollfleld,  De«m. 
Robert  Leggett.  Dem. 

FLORIDA 

Sam  Gibbons,  Dem. 
Claude  Pepper.  Dem. 

GEORGIA 

Jack  Brlnkley.  Dem. 

W.  S.  (BUI)  Stuckey,  Jr.,  Dem. 

ILLINOIS 

Kenneth  Gray,  Dem. 
Tom  Rallsbaok,  Rep. 

IOWA 

John  Culver,  Dem. 

KANSAS 

Dr.  WlUlam  Roy.  Dem. 

MAINE 

William  Hathaway,  Dem. 
Peter  Kyros,  Dem. 

MARYLAND 

Lawrence' Hogan,  Rep. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Rev.  Robert  Drlnan,  Dem. 
Michael  Harrington,  Dem. 

MICHIGAN 

Elford  Cederberg,  Rep. 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Dem. 
Marvin  Esch,  Rep. 
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MINNESOTA 

Ilob  Bergland,  Dem. 
John  Zwach,  Rep. 

MISSISSIPPI 

G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery,  Dem. 

MISSOURI 

William  Hungate.  Dem. 
William  Randall,  Dem. 

MONTANA 

John  Melcher,  Dem. 
Richard  Shoup,  Rep. 

NESRASKA 

John  McColllster,  Rep. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

James  Cleveland,  Rep. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Edwin  Ftorsythe,  Rep. 

NEW    YOKK 

Bella  Abzug,  Dem. 
Herman  Badlllo,  Dem. 
Hamilton  Pish.  Jr.,  Rep. 
Charles  Rangel,  Dem. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

L.  H.  Fountain,  Dem. 
David  Henderson,  Dem. 
Walter  Jones,  Dem. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews.  Rep. 
Arthur  Link,  Dem. 

OHIO 

John  Selberllng,  Dem. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ed  Edmondson,  Dem. 

OREGON 

Al  UUman,  Dem. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

James  Abourezk,  Dem. 

TENNESSEE 

Ray  Blanton,  Dem. 
John  Duncan,  Rep. 
Ed  Jones,  Dem. 
Dan  Kuykendall,  Rep. 

TEXAS 

Omar  Burleson,  Dem. 
Ray  Roberts,  Dem. 

UTAH 

Sherman  Lloyd,  Rep. 

VIRGINIA 

W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel,  Dem. 

WASHINGTON 

Mike  McCormack,  Dem. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

John  Slack,  Dem. 
Harley  Staggers,  Dem. 

WISCONSIN 

Les  Aspln,  Dem. 
Alvln  O'Konfikl,  Rep. 


HUD  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AP- 
PROVAL POLICY  SHORTCHANGES 
CONSUMER 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  least  understood  areas 
within  our  society  is  that  of  industrial 
standards  and  building  codes. 

It  is  a  field  with  which  I  have  been  long 
concerned.  My  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee has  held  numerous  hearings  con- 
cerning standards  and  codes  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  last  5  years.  The  development, 
drafting,  promulgation,  and  enforcement 
of  standards  have  tremendous  potential 


to  affect  the  lives  of  each  of  us.  Stand- 
ards, covering  as  they  do  virtually  any 
commodity  you  can  name,  can  be  used  to 
protect  the  consumer,  to  insure  competi- 
tion, and  to  provide  the  uniformity  nec- 
essary for  an  industrialized  society.  Con- 
versely, their  misuse  can  result  in  anti- 
competitive conspiracies  and  an  anti- 
consumer  impact  in  terms  of  diminished 
quality  and  increased  price.  The  same  is 
true  in  a  more  specialized  sense  of  build- 
ing codes.  Codes  can  be  used  as  a  means 
of  protectionism — to  keep  out  new  prod- 
ucts resulting  from  new  technology,  as  a 
means  of  securing  increased  market 
shares  for  existing  products,  or  as  a 
method  of  insuring  that  the  home  buyer 
gets  a  fair  shake". 

In  its  concern  to  protect  the  consumer, 
Congress  carmot  afford  to  overlook  the 
biggest  consumer  protection  issue  of  all: 
home  buying  and  home  repair.  The  single 
biggest  expenditure  the  average  Ameri- 
can makes  as  a  consumer  is  the  purchase 
of  his  home.  For  those  who  rent  their 
homes,  rent  may  likewise  represent  a 
sizable  item  of  consumer  expenditure. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  income,  for 
whom  monthly  rent  payments  or 
monthly  mortgage  payments  constitute 
a  sizeable  chimk  of  the  family  income. 
Consumer  interest  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  residential  and  other  build- 
ings has  been  badly  overlooked  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Nation. 

Recently,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  sought  an  increased 
budget  to  develop  performance-oriented 
building  codes.  This  would  be  done 
through  a  cooperative  program  between 
the  National  Conference  of  States  on 
Building  Codes  and  Standards  and  the 
individual  States.  Spokesmen  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  have  indicated 
that  they  hope  it  will  produce  significant 
results  within  2  years.  During  fiscal  1972, 
the  conference  is  expected  to  establish 
a  procedure  for  measuring  performance 
of  innovative  building  systems  and  com- 
ponents. 

This  is  most  heartening.  All  standards 
and  codes  should  be  based  on  perform- 
ance. What  is  important  to  the  con- 
sumer is  what  a  wall  will  do — its  strength, 
its  durability,  its  heating  and  noise  in- 
sulation quality,  and  so  forth,  not  what 
material  is  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saddened  to  have 
to  report  to  you  and  my  colleagues  that, 
despite  the  admirable  objectives  of  this 
proposed  National  Bureau  of  Standards' 
program,  the  lack  of  internal  liaison  and 
coordination  within  the  present  admin- 
istration is  destroying  whatever  gains 
might  have  been  achieved  through  this 
innovative  approach. 

Despite  recent  pronoimcements  by 
HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  that 
more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  per- 
formance criteria  for  building  materials 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  record  to  date  simply  does  not  cor- 
roborate this.  Indeed,  it  points  in  the 
opposite  direction  toward  blind  obei- 
sance to  the  old  ways — the  acceptance 
of  individual  materials  by  name,  size, 
composition,  and  so  forth,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance. 

Amazingly,  during  a  period  when  much 
progress  is  being  made  on  increased  con- 
sumer protection,  HUD  is  seemingly  fiee- 


ing  into  the  miasmic  mists  of  the  past. 
As  an  example,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a 
Member  of  this  body,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  Ray  Mad- 
den, Patricia  Hampton,  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Workable  Program  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, has  stated: 

To  set,  the  record  straight,  we  should  like 
to  reiterate  that  HUD  does  not  require  the 
use  of  any  particular  material,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  judge  the  merits  of  such  material, 
lioea  not  attempt  to  judge  the  credibility  of 
the  industry  standards  under  which  a  par- 
ticular material  is  produced,  and  makes  no 
claim  regarding  any  product  or  system  of  con- 
struction.  (Emphasis  supplied) . 

This  quotation  may  be  paraphrased 
rather  briefly — let  the  buyer  beware — 
and  if  he  ends  up  with  his  largest  single 
Investment  represented  by  a  house  which 
is  not  durable  and  does  not  function 
well,  that  after  all  is  scarcely  the  problem 
of  HUD. 

This  is  shocking.  If  the  public  interest 
is  not  the  point  oi  HUD's  existence,  then 
how  do  we  justify  the  many  billions  of 
dollars  expended  by  that  vast  bureauc- 
racy. Further,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  strug- 
gling to  obtain  adequate  f  imds  to  protect 
consumers  by  converting  codes  to  the 
vastly  more  desirable  performance  basis, 
HUD  representatives  are  insisting  that 
local  codes  must  allow  builders  to  use  any 
material  approved  by  HUD.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  HUD  does  not  as- 
sume any  responsibility  to  assure  that 
individual  building  materials  meet  any 
performance  criterion  as  to  safety  or 
durability. 

Thus,  HUD  is  now  in  the  process  of 
breaking  down  consumer  protection  fea- 
ures  built  into  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal building  codes — which  term  in- 
cludes also  regulations  pertaining  to 
plumbing,  mechsoiical,  and  electrical  sys- 
tems, but  not  housing  codes.  These  codes, 
whUe  crude  and  imperfect  measures  of 
consumer  protection,  do  embody  a  very 
important  principle,  that  is,  production 
is  for  the  sake  of  consumption  and  not 
vice  versa;  no  producer  of  a  building 
material  Is  entitled  to  market  his  com- 
modity simply  for  the  reason  that  he 
somehow  managed  to  produce  it.  To  the 
extent  that  a  code  regulates  or  restricts 
use  of  any  construction  material  or 
method,  based  upon  reliable  performance 
criteria,  it  constitutes  a  qualification  on 
the  wide  open  homebuilder  practice  of 
"buyer  beware." 

Granted  that  a  given  restriction  may 
be  unwise,  unnecessary,  or  imsupported 
by  scientific  or  technological  data.  This  is 
a  question  of  fact,  a  question  of  applying 
the  general  principle  to  particular  sets 
of  circmnstances.  The  general  principle 
remains  eminently  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare.  The  "home  buyer  beware" 
aMJroach  is  unworthy  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
erment  which  spends  billions  of  dollars 
armually  in  an  effort  to  help  those  of 
moderate  means  acquire  their  own  homes. 
The  aim  of  public  policy  at  all  levels  of 
Goverrmient  should  be  to  reform  building 
code  restrictions,  not  eliminate  them 
entirely. 

HUD  has  embarked  upon  a  policy  of 
forcing  or  requiring  any  coimty  or  mu- 
nicipality seeking  recertlficatlon  of  Its 
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"Workable  Program  for  Commimity  I  m- 
provement '■  to  throw  out  all  code  restijic- 
tions  even  though  originally  enacted  to 
protect  the  consumer.  The  HUD  c0de 
philosophy  has  been  spelled  out  for  the 
record  in  a  letter  from  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senajtor 
from  Alabama;  said  letter  can  be  foilnd 
in  published  hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  held  in  Chicago,  HI., 
September  18,  1970,  at  pages  24&-25I  i.  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  the  same 
policy  hsis  been  reaffirmed  recently  srid 
continues  in  effect. 

The  policy  is  precisely  stated  as  lol- 
lows: 

Oiir  policy  regarding  local  codes  Is  bfi  sed 
on  the  premise  that  all  materials.  Irresiec- 
tlve  of  nature  or  origin,  which  have  bjeen 
produced  under  nationally  recognized 
accepted  industry  standards  and  which 
be«n  certified  as  having  met  the  requi 
mentB  of  such  standards  should  have  a  p!  s 
in  the  buUdlng  codes  of  each  commurity 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  unless  tl  lere 
is  a  local  geologic,  climatic  or  soil  condil  ion 
which  would  warrant  a  limitation  on  its  ase. 

In  the  same  letter.  Secretary  Romiey 
also  states  that  HUD  does  not  conduct 
programs  of  research  and  testing  on  i  lew 
building  materials,  but  accepts  the  &  id- 
ings  of  other  agencies  both  public  iind 
private : 

HUD  does  not  .  .  .  have  the  faclUtlei  or 
budget  appropriations  necessary  to  concuct 
the  type  of  research  and  testing  that  has 
be«n  suggested  .  .  .  We,  of  necessity,  accept 
the  published  findings  of  the  National  teu- 
reau  of  Standards,  Underwriters  Laboratories, 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Ma- 
terials and  the  National  Sanitation  Founda- 
tion, among  others.  These  organizations!  are 
equipped  and  staffed  to  Judge  the  adequacy 
of  materials  and  methods  and  are  nationally 
recognized  as  experts  In  their  respective 
fields." 

HUD  makes  extensive  use  of  m^el 
building  and  related  codes  publishe4  by 
some  half-dozen  organizations  which  it 
refers  to  as  "Nationally  recognized  mt)del 
code  organizations."'  Examples  are: 
BuUding  OfBcials  and  Code  Administra- 
tors International.  Southern  Building 
Code  Congress,  and  International  Gon- 
ference  of  Building  Officials.  Secre^ry 
Romney  in  the  letter  cited  above  qjuite 
correctly  points  out  that  these  code  or- 
ganizations are,  like  HUD,  dependent 
upon  the  findings  of  the  testing  org^i- 
zations  and  also  upon  the  standards 
produced  by  such  organizations.        I 

One  of  the  problems  encoimtered  In 
attempting  to  understand  standards  land 
codes  is  their  complexity  and  the  jTact 
that  they  cover  many,  many  thousands 
of  individual  commodities.  One  of  tha  in- 
dividual commodities  that  has  become 
somewhat  famUiar  to  me  through  testi- 
mony before  my  Small  Business  sub- 
committee is  plastic  pipe.  Recently,  a 
violent  controversy  has  occurred  within 
the  plastics  industry  concerning  a  bew 
standard  for  smaller,  thinner-walled 
polyvinyl  chloride— PVC— plastic  bipe 
for  drain,  waste,  and  vent  usage.  The 
standard  has. just  recently  been  [ap- 
proved by  the  American  Society :  for 
Testing  and  Materials,  one  of  thejor- 
ganizations  relied  upon  by  both  aUD 
and  the  model  code  publishers  for  jest- 
ing as  well  as  production  of  standards. 


The  recent  case  of  this  ASTM  standard, 
known  as  D-2949.  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  Congress  in  both  respects. 
It  received  its  final  approval  on  April  7 
of  this  year,  to  become  effective  May  7. 
During  the  recent  fight  to  prevent  2 
by  4  lumber  from  which  homes  are,  in 
the  main,  framed  and  built  from  being 
made  skinnier  by  virtue  of  a  new  stand- 
ard, one  of  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  new  standard  was  that  exist- 
ing pipes  will  not  fit  inside  a  wall  built 
around  the  new  skinnier  2  by  4.  Propo- 
nents of  the  new  lumber  standard 
solemnly  assured  us  that  this  was  not  a 
valid  argument.  It  is  highly  disturbing 
to  discover  now.  retrospectively,  that  the 
plastic  industry  in  its  advertising  notes 
that  the  new  skinnier  pipes  will  fit  inside 
the  walls  and  that  this  is  one  of  their 
great  virtues.  Is  it  not  a  shame  that 
equal  confirmation  of  this  position  could 
not  have  been  received  from  the  indus- 
try before  the  new  standard  allowing  the 
skinnier  2  by  4's  had  been  adopted? 

Now  that  this  product,  namely,  3-inch 
thin  wall  PVC  plastic  pipe  and  fittings 
for  drain,  waste,  and  vent  application, 
has  been  blessed  with  an  ASTM  stand- 
ard specification,  it  must  be  accepted  as 
approved  in  the  plumbing  code  of  any 
community  desiring  to  maintain  the  cer- 
tification of  its  workable  program  with 
HUD.  The  penalty  for  noncompliance  is 
ineligibility  to  receive  Federal  loans  and 
grants  sometimes  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  particular  community. 

We  are  told  that  ASTM  has  tested  it; 
ASTM  has  approved  it  and  granted  it  a 
standard;  therefore  it  is  ready  to  be 
tested  in  the  marketplace,  and  fur- 
ther restrictions  by  State  or  local  offi- 
cials in  the  interest  of  consumer  protec- 
tion or  environmental  protection  must 
be  pitched  out  the  window. 

Of  what  sort  then  is  this  ASTM  test- 
ing and  ASTM  standards  approval 
process? 

In  this  particular  case,  there  has  been 
some  revealing  documentation  in  the 
public  record,  including  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  access  to  certain  documentation 
circulated  within  ASTM  itself. 

Within  ASTM,  we  are  concerned  with 
six  bodies  within  which  a  proposed 
standard  is  considered  and  voted  upon. 
From  the  bottom  up.  they  are:  task 
force,  section,  subcommittee,  c(>mmittee, 
society  membership,  and  committee  on 
standards.  A  standard  is  typically 
developed  within  a  technical  committee 
and  its  subordinate  bodies.  Following 
committee  approval,  it  is  submitted  to 
the  membership  of  the  society  by  letter 
ballot.  The  results,  even  if  unanimous, 
then  go  to  the  committee  on  standards 
for  final  action. 

D-20  is  the  committee  on  plastics. 

D-20.17  is  the  subcommitee  on  plas- 
tic pipe  and  fittings. 

D-20. 17.01  Is  the  PVC,  polyvinyl  chlo- 
ride section. 

Finally,  there  was  in  this  case  a  task 
group  on  3"  thin  wall  PVC-DWV  pipe 
and  fittings. 

The  proposed  standard  D2949  there- 
fore moved  out  of  the  task  group  through 
the  PVC  section  to  the  D-20.17  subcom- 
mittee. At  this  point  there  was  a  minor- 


ity report  opposing  the  standard  signed 
by  19  members  of  the  subcommittee.  At 
the  committee  level  the  vote  was  for  ap- 
proval over  several  dissents,  and  so  the 
measiu-e  went  to  membership  letter  bal- 
lot, where  there  was  only  one  dissenting 
vote  cast  by  a  rival  industry  group.  Prior 
to  the  final  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee on  standards,  the  negative  vote 
was  sent  back  to  the  task  group,  sub- 
committee EX-20.17  and  full  committee 
D-20  for  review.  This  time,  the  vote  at 
these  three  levels  reaffirming  the  previ- 
ous action  was  unanimous  in  all  cases. 
Following  a  rebuttal  made  by  the  dis- 
senter, the  committee  on  standards 
voted  to  approve  the  proposed  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  sample  of  this 
ballot  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  By 
way  of  explanation,  D-2949  was  identi- 
fied on  the  ballot  as  D-2955  and  the 
number  was  subsequently  changed. 

The  ballot  follows : 
Ballot  Request  Fobm,  Society  Ballot  No. 
1-71 

(Use  the  following  code:  R  =  Request  copy. 
A = Affirmative,  N  =  Negative,  and  Ab= Ab- 
stain. 

NEW  STANDARD 

Thermal  and  Cryogenic  Insulating  Mate- 
rials (Committee  C-16) :  C  677,  Use  of  a 
Standard  Reference  Sheet  for  the  Measure- 
ment of  the  Time-Averaged  Vapor  Pressure  In 
a  Controlled  Humidity  Space  Recommended 
Practice  for. — 

Plastics  (Committee  D-20) 

D  2951,  Thermal  Stress  Crack  Resistance 
of  Types  III  and  rv  Polyethylene  Plastics. 
Method  of  Test  for. — 

D  2952,  Ethylene  Plastics  Specifications 
for.— 

D  2953,  Polymeric  Materials  for  Service  In 
Ionizing  Radiation.  Classification  System 
for.— 

D  2954,  Determining  Absorbed  Gamma  and 
Electron  Radiation  Dose  with  the  Ferrous 
Sulfate-Cuprlc,  Sulfate  Dosimeter,  Proce- 
dure for. — 

D  2955,  Three  Inch  Thin  Wall  PVC  Plastic 
Drain,  Waste  and  Vent  Pipe  Fittings,  Specifi- 
cations for. — 

Electrical  Insulating  Liquids  and  Gases 
(Committee  D-27)  D  2945,  Gas  Content  of 
Insulating  Oils.  Method  or  Test  for. — 

Peats,  Mosses,  Humus,  and  Their  Compos- 
ites (Committee  D-29)  D  2944  Peat  Mate- 
rials. Methods  for  Sampling. 

Space  Simulation  (Committee  E-21),  E 
422.  Measuring  Heat  Flux  Using  a  Water 
Cooled  Calorimeter.  Method  for.— 

E  423,  Normal  Spectral  Emlttance  at  Ele- 
vated Temperatures  of  Non-Conductlng 
Specimens.  Methods  of  Test  for. — 

REVISION  OF  STANDARDS 

Cement  (Committee  C-1) 

C  185-70,  Air  Content  of  Hydraulic  Cement 
Mortar,  Test  for 

C-219-66,  Hydraulic  Cement,  Definitions  of 
Terms  Relating  to  C  430-70  Fineness  of  Hy- 
draulic Cement  by  the  No.  325  Sieve,  Test 
for.— 

C     505-68.    Blended    Hydraulic    Cements, 

Specifications  for. — 

Building  Joint  Sealants  ( Committee  C-24) . 
C  542-69,  Elastomeric  Structural  Glazing  and 
Panel  Gaskets.  Specifications  for. — 

Electrical  Insulating  Materials  Uqulds  and 
Gases  (submitted  Jointly  by  Committees 
D-9  and  D-27). 

D  2413-69.  Preparing  and  Electrical  Test- 
ing of  Insulating  Paper  Impregnated  with  a 
Liquid  Dielectric,  Methods  for. — 

Electrical  Insulating  Materials  (Committee 
D-9).  D  351-62.  Natural  Muscovite  Mica 
Based  on  Visual  Quality,  Specification  for.— 
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D  748-59.  Natural  Block  Mica  and  Mica 
Films  Suitable  for  Use  In  Fixed  Mlca-Dlelec- 
trlc  Capacitors,  Specifications  for.— 

D  876-«6,  Nonrlgld  Vinyl  Chloride  Polymer 
Tubing.  Method  of  Teetlng.- 

D  1080-70,  Absorbent  Laminating  Paper  for 
Electrical   InsulaUon,   Speclflatlon  lor.— 

D  1677-62,  Untreated  Mica  Paper  Used  for 
Electrical  Insulation,  Methods  for  SampUng 

^'d  2131-68,  Natural  Mtiscovlte  Mica  Spllt- 
tlnKs,  Specification  for. — 

D  2413-70  Preparing  and  Electrical  Testing 
of  Insulating  Paper  Impregnated  with  a 
UQUid  Dielectric,  D  2866-70.  Calibration  of 
Standards    and    Equipment,    Recommended 

"^SucV^'c^mmlttee  D-20).  D  1527-«9. 
Acrylonltrlle-Butadlene-Styrene  (ABS)  Plas- 
tic Pipe,  Schedules  40  and  80,  Specification 

^°D~2282-«9a,  Acrylonlte-Butadlene-Styrene 
(ABS)   Plastic  Pipe   (SDR-PR) .  Specification 

°d'2471-68,  Gel  Time  and  Peak  Exothermic 
Temperature     of     Reacting     Thermosetting 
Plastic  Compositions.  Method  of  Test  for— 
D  2581-69.  Polybutylene  Plastics,  Speclflca- 

°Electrical  Insulating  Liquids  and  Ga^es 
(Committee  D-27) .  D  2283-70a.  Chlorinated 
Aromatic  Hydrocarbons  (Askarels) ,  Speclfica- 

^2472-69,  Sulfur  Hexafiuorlde,  Specifica- 
tion for. — 

ADOPTION  OP  TENTATIVE  AS  STANDARD  WITH 
REVISION 

Electrical  Insulating  Uqulds  and  Gases 
(Committee  D-27),  D  2300-68T,  Gassing  of 
Insulating  Oils  Under  Electrical  Stress  and 
Ionization  (Modified  Pirelli  Method ),  Method 

of  Test  for. —  ,,  , ,  v 

Statistical  Methods  (Committee  E-ll), 
E  177-61T  Use  of  the  Terms  Precision  and 
Accuracy  as  Applied  to  Measurement  of  a 
Property  of  a  Material.  Recommended  Prac- 
tice for. — 

ADOPTION  OF  TENTATIVES  AS  STANDARDS  wrTHOUT 
REVISION 

Plastics  (Committee  D-20)  ,D  1501-65T,  Ex- 
posure of  Plastics  to  Fluorescent  Sunlamps, 
Recommended  Practice  for.— 

D  2673-67T,  Oriented  Polypropylene  Film, 
Specification  for. — 

Materials  for  Electron  Devices  and  Micro- 
electronics (Committee  F-1),  F  83-67T 
Thermionic  Constants  of  Electron  Emitters, 
Definition  and  Determination  of. — 

REAPPROVAL  or  STANDARD 

Electrical  Insulating  Materials  (Commit- 
tee D-9)  D  352-63,  Pasted  Mica  Used  in  Elec- 
trical    Insulating     Materials     for     Testing 

D  618-67.  Conditioning  Plastics  and  Elec- 
trical    Insulating     Materials     for     Testing, 

Method  of. —  „    _, 

D    1039-65,    Glass-Bonded    Mica    Used    as 

Electrical   Insulation    Method    of   Testing.- 
D    1082-54,   Power    Factor    and   Dielectric 

Constant  of  Natural  Mica,  Test  for.— 

D  1829-66,  Electrical  Resistance  of  Ceramic 

Materials    at    Elevated    Temperatures,    Test 

Plastics  (Committee  D-20),  D  569-59 
(1961)  Measuring  the  Flow  Properties  of 
Thermoplastic    Molding    Materials,    Method 

D  756-66  (1966),  Resistance  of  Plastics  to 
Accelerated  Service  Conditions,  Methods  of 

Test  for. —  „  ,, 

D  767-65.  Flammablllty  of  Plastics,  Self- 
Extinguishing  Type,  Method  of  Test  for^ 

D  864-62  (1961).  Coefficient  of  Cubical 
Thermal  Expansion  of  Plastics,  Method  of 
Test  for. — 

D  1181-66  (1966),  Warpage  of  Sheet  Plas- 
tics, Method  of  Test  for. — 

D  1042-61  (1966),  Measuring  Changes  In 
Linear  DUnenslons  of  Plastics,  Method  for.— 

D  1204-54    (1966),  Measuring  Changes  in 


Linear  Dimensions  of  Nonrlgld  Thermoplastic 
Sheeting  or  Film,  Method  for. — 

D  1239-65  (1966),  Resistance  of  Plastic 
FUms  to  Extraction  by  Chemicals,  Method  of 
Test  for. — 

D  1299-66  (1966) .  Shrinkage  of  Molded  and 
Laminated  Thermosetting  Plastics  at  Ele- 
vated Temperatures,  Method  of  Test  for. — 

D  1433-58  (1966),  Flammablllty  of  Flexible 
Thin  Plastic  Sheeting,  Method  of  Test  for. — 
D  1499-64,  Operating  Light-  and  Water- 
Exposure  Apparatus  (Carbon-Arc  Type)  for 
Exposure  of  Plastics,  Recommended  Practice 
for.— 

D  1672-66,  Exposure  of  Polymeric  Materials 
to  High  Energy  Radiation,  Recommended 
Practice  for. — 

D  1703-62,  Presentation  of  CapUlary  Flow 
Data  on  Molten  Thermoplastics,  Recom- 
mended Practice  for. — 

D  1712-65,  Resistance  of  Plastics  to  SvUfide 
Staining,  Method  of  Test  for. — 

D  2117-64,  Melting  Point  of  BemlcrystalUne 
Polymers,  Method  of  Test  for. — 

Electrical  Insiilatlng  Liquids  and  Gases 
(Committee  D-27),  D  878-65,  Inorganic 
Chlorides  and  Sulfates  in  Insulating  OUs, 
Method  of  Test  for. — 

Materials  for  Electron  Devices  and  Micro- 
electronics (Committee  F-1). 

F  23-64,  Temperature  Measurement  of 
Thermionic  Emitters.  Method  for. — 

F    113-65.    Stiffness    Testing    of    Wire    for 
Electron  Devices   and  Lamps.   Method  of. — 
F  155-65,  Temper  of  Strip  and  Sheet  Metal 
for  Electron  Devices,  Method  of. — 

F  300-64,  Interface  Impedance  Character- 
istics of  Electron  Tube  Cathodes,  Method 
of.— 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    STANDARD 

Electric«a  Insulating  Materials  (Oommlt- 
tee  D-9).  D  273-40.  Conducting  Paths  In 
Electrical  Slate,  Tests  for. — 

D  886-49,  Impregnation  and  Penetration  of 
Glass  Yarn  with  Insulating  Varnish,  Method 

lor.— 

D  1472-62,  Set  Time  for  Thermosetting 
Phenol-Formaldehyde  Varnishes,  Method  of 

Test  for. — 

Materials  for  Electron  Devices  and  Micro- 
electronics (Committee  F-1). — 

P  8-64,  Electron  Tube  Materials  Using  Ref- 
erence Ttlodes,  Method  of  Testing. — 

F  11-68,  Electron  Tube  Parts  by  Means  of  a 
Reference  Planar  Diode,  Method  of  Testing.— 


Mr.  Speaker,  now  obviously  no  single 
individual  can  know  all  about — as  an  ex- 
ample— muscovite  mica,  splittings,  ab- 
sorbent laminating  paper,  the  tempera- 
ture measurement  of  thermetic  emitters 
or  phenolformaldehyde  varnishes,  and 
so  forth,  to  select  but  a  few. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  December  17,  1970,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols) 
alluded  to  a  report  on  the  performance 
of  plastic  drainage  systems  in  Europe  au- 
thored by  a  certain  Rom  Rhome,  an  em- 
ployee of  Uniroyal  and  former  president 
of  the  ABS  Institute.  Inc..  a  national 
trade  association  for  the  ABS  plastic  in- 
dustry. That  report  was  incorporated  in 
Representative  Nichols'  remarks  as 
published  in  the  Record.  It  aUuded 
specifically  to  the  proposed  ASTM 
thickness  of  3-inch  PVC  DWV  pipe  from 
its  present  schedule  40  outside  diameter 
3.50  to  3.25  inches. 

The   summary    of   findings   resulting 
from  Mr.  Rhome's  investigation  follows: 
Investigation  of  the  Performance  of  Plas- 
tic Drainage  Systems  in  Europe 
(By  RomRhotne) 

1.   ST7MMART    OF    FINDINOS 

1.  In  Europe  PVC  pressure  systems  were 
designed  with  heavy  walls  and  conservaUvely 


rated  for  a  life  expectancy  of  fifty  years.  The 
most  common  dimensional  schedule  for 
PVC  corresponds  to  a  pressure  rating  of  10 
atmospheres  or  147  psi.  The  wall  thicknesses 
are  very  close  to  Schedule  40  PVC  drainage 
pipe  in  the  United  States  conforming  to 
ASTM  D  2665. 

2.  In  determining  the  design  stress  for 
PVC  at  ambient  temperatures  of  20"  C.  (68° 
F  )  proper  recognition  was  given  to  elevated 
temperature.  On  the  Continent,  both  pipe 
and  fittings  for  pressure  service  were  sub- 
jected to  1000  hours  of  hydrostatic  test  at 
a  contlnous  temperature  of  60°  C.  (140°  F.) 
before  the  ambient  temperature  rating  was 

set. 

3  As  a  result  of  the  proper  determination 
of  working  stress  and  allowance  for  high 
temperature  exposure,  PVC  pressure  systems 
have  steadily  displaced  conventional  ma- 
terials with  a  consplcuovialy  successful  rec- 
ord of  service. 

4.  Exactly  the  reverse,  however,  has  been 
true  of  PVC  drainage  piping,  which  was 
grossly  underdeslgned  with  thin  walls  to 
meet  the  difficult  competitive  situation  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  with  cast  iron,  steel,  and 
even   asbestos  cement   (within  buildings). 

5.  With  the  introduction  of  automatic 
dishwashers  and  washing  machines  with 
self-contained  water  heaters,  widespread 
failures  of  PVC  drainage  systems  have  oc- 
curred. These  heat  deformation  failures  oc- 
curred in  both  3"  and  4"  soil  stacks  as 
well  as  waste  lines  2"  and  smaller. 

6  As  a  result,  PVC  has  been  eliminated 
entirely  from  standards  In  some  countries 
for  waste  lines  as  well  as  3"  soil  stacks,  with 
the  higher  heat  resistant  plastics,  particu- 
larly ABS,  being  used  Instead. 

7.  In  some  countries  thinner  than  Sched- 
ule 40  PVC  DWV  has  been  retained,  but 
with  the  restriction  that  the  product  be 
used  to  handle  domestic  effluent  only.  Such 
service  restrictions  prolong  the  use  of  tradi- 
tional materials,  particularly  cast  iron, 
which  are  thereby  required  for  all  commer- 
cial Installations  which  could  be  handled 
with  adequately  designed  PVC  pipe. 

8  In  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  the 
use  of  thin  wall  PVC  Is  continuing,  but 
with  the  restriction  that  effluent  tempera- 
tures not  exceed  168°  F.  This  virtually  rules 
out  PVC  In  aU  modern  structures  contain- 
ing automatic  appliances. 

9.  Uniform  outside  diameter  Is  the  most 
Important  single  achievement  In  the  stand- 
ardization of  plastic  pipe.  Recommendations 
of  the  International  Standards  Organization 
have  established  a  single  schediUe  of  outside 
diameters  for  both  pressure  and  drainage 
service  now  in  use  on  four  continents.  This 
uniform  metric  standard  for  outside  diam- 
eters paraUels  the  similar  standardization 
in  the  United  States  on  Iron  Pipe  Size  Out- 
side Diameters.  Any  effort  to  introduce  non- 
standard dimensions,  such  as  the  3.250" 
OD  proposed  for  thin  wall  PVC  DWV  In 
the  United  States,  Is  a  serious  departure  from 
dimensional  standardization. 


Thus,  we  have  a  prominent  member 
of  the  plastics  industry  stating  that  the 
skinnier  waUed  smaUer  pipe  proposed  by 
the  new  standard  has  had  a  highly  un- 
fortimate  experience  in  Europe.  This  In 
turn  set  off  additional  controversy  with- 
in the  plsistics  indxistry.  As  an  example, 
Mr.  R.  F.  Williams,  president  of  Genova 
Products  of  Davison,  Mich.,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  PVC  pipe,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  published  in  this 
year's  April  issue  of  Contractor  maga- 
zine, contradicted  Mr.  Rhome  and  then 
went  on  to  say  that  while  PVC  was  a 
reliable  product.  ABS  plastic  pipe  was 
not.  Europeans  refused  to  use  it.  he  said, 
since  it  was  a  fire  hazard.  Quoting  Mr. 
R   Edmondson,  chairman  of  the  Board 
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of  the  Hunter  Group  of  Companies,  large 
British  plastic  DWV  manufacturer,  W:  1- 
liams  says: 

As  you  can  see,  he  states  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  statement  "widespread  fal- 
ures"  as  used  In  Mr.  Rhome's  report  Is  total  ly 
untrue.  He  further  states  that  ABS  stacks  a  re 
not  used  or  specified  because  of  fire  trans- 
mission hazards.  This  fact  Is  as  well  kno-sm 
m  this  country  as  In  Europe. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  follow  Europi's 
lead  In  banning  this  most  flammable  plum  Q- 
Ing  material  from  all  stack  uses  as  soon  as 
more  people  become  aware  of  the  hldd  sn 
danger  already  built  Into  many  otherw;se 
'fire  s&fe'  buildings. 

The  minority  report  of  the  19  dissent- 
ing members  of  subcommittee  D-20. 17 
which  considered  the  standard  illustraties 
how  violently  the  issue  was  fought  by 
the  competing  forces  within  the  same 
branch  of  the  plastic  pipe  industry.!  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  minority  report  with  the  names  pf 
those  who  supported  it.  The  minority 
report  makes  the  point  that  the  wall 
thickness  of  so-called  thin  wall  under 
the  new  standard  will  be  only  58  percept 
of  that  of  schedule  40  pipe  in  the  same 
numerical  3-inch  size. 

The  f uU  report  follows : 
Minority  Report  on  ASTM  D-20  Baixot  O  p- 

posiNG  3  Inch  Thin-Wall  PVC  Drain*  :e 

Pipe  and  Fitttncs 

1.  This  standard  revives  a  pipe  dimension 
which  a  concensus  of  the  Industry  agreed  to 
abandon  eight  years  ago.  Dimensions  were 
detailed  In  CS  21&-59.  The  O.D.  of  nomlral 
3  Inch  SWP  (solvent  welded  pipe)  In  CS  21  )- 
59  was  the  same  as  In  the  proposed  specifica- 
tion I.e.  3.25"  O.D.  Reasons  for  abandonlig 
this  dimension  are  as  valid  now  as  then. 

a.  The  multiplicity  of  sizes  were  confusi:  ig 
to  the  user  and  exf>enslve  to  stock  for  t  le 
maniofacturer  and  distributor. 

b.  The  Schedule  40  pipe  which  waa  bassd 
upK3n  the  established  standards  of  the  st«  el 
industry  was  well  known  and  understood  )y 
the  piping  industry. 

c.  The  SWP  pipe  offered  nothing  to  t  le 
consumer  that  could  not  be  done  better  jy 
Schedule  40  pipe. 

d.  Even  though  SWP  pipe  with  Its  thinu  sr 
wall  than  Schedule  40  sold  for  lees  thikn 
Schedule  40  It  was  still  abandoned  in  tie 
Interests  of  quality. 

2.  We  object  to  the  fact  that  this  pr  )- 
posed  standard  equates  a  product  with  only 
68',>  of  the  wall  thickness  of  the  Schedule  10 
pipe  In  the  same  nominal  3"  size.  Given  tUe 
two  types  of  PVC  DWV  each  having  ASTM 
8{>eclflcatlons,  the  lower  cost  product  is 
bound  to  displace  the  presently  accept  sd 
Schedule  40.  The  financial  hardship  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  ASTM  specificatldn 
would  Involve  obsolescence  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Investment  In  tooling  and  Inventorl  bs 
of  both  fittings  and  pipe. 

Since  the  only  competitive  advantage  Df 
this  proposed  Thin  Wall  Pipe  Is  lower  cost  it 
will  force  a  revival  of  a  corresponding  th  n 
walled  ABS  pip>e  es  was  discussed  in  Part  1. 
The  fiaw  of  the  "product  description"  conce  )t 
under  which  the  proposed  specification  Is 
being  advanced  can  only  lead  to  an  Inde  i- 
nite  proliferation  of  dimensional  standarls 
with  continual  thinning  of  the  wall.  Ttls 
must  result  In  product  misapplicatic  n, 
eventual  failures  and  a  refiectlon  upon  t;  le 
plastics  Industry  as  a  whole. 

Too  often  an  ASTM  standard  is  sought  f  )r 
a  product  that  sells  at  a  lower  price  not  n 
the  Interests  of  standardization  but  as  a  sal  ;s 
gimmick  to  be  used  before  less  knowledg;- 
able  code  authorities  with  the  Implicaticn 
the  ASTM  specification  Indicates  a  product 
that  has  the  blessings  of  the  pipe  Industiy. 


to  members  of  astm  committee  d-20 
The  members  of  ASTM  D  20.17  listed  below 
support  the  position  expressed  In  the  attach- 
ed minority  report  oppwsing  3  Inch  Thin  Wall 
PVC  Drainage  Pipe  &  Fittings. 

Their  signatures  subscribing  to  this  report 
have  been  sent  to  the  secretary  of  D20.17. 
Bryce  Batzer,  Thomas  Doyle,  Roy  East- 
man.  Paul   Finn,   William   Oallagher, 
Clifford  German,  William  Hess,  John 
Madden,  Robert  McAtee,  D.  L,  Moody 
Jr. 
Thomas  PllUchody,  Rom  Rhome.  Joseph 
Rlcherson,       Joseph        Rourk,       Ben 
Schiewe,    John    Shay,    Ell    Schwartz, 
Robert  Webb,  Jeryl  Zlrkelbach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  correspondence  re- 
lating to  this  matter  was  published  in 
various  issues  of  Contractor  magazine, 
published  semimonthly  by  Buttenheim 
Publishing  Corp.  at  Berkshire  Common, 
Pittsfleld,  Mass.  These  letters  are:  first 
letter  from  G.  R.  Munger,  executive  di- 
rector. Plastics  Pipe  Institute  of  New 
York,  which  appeared  in  the  March  15 
issue;  and  second  letter  of  Rom  Rhome, 
identified  above,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  1  issue: 

Rigid  Tests  for  Thin-Wall  PVC 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  concerning  the 
Information  on  PVC  Thln-Wall  DWV  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Rom  Rhome  which  appeared 
In  the  Feb.  1  Issue  of  Contractor. 

PVC  Thln-Wall  DWV  is  a  relatively  new 
product  which  has  recently  been  assigned  an 
ASTM  standard  number.  ASTM  D2949-71.  The 
granting  of  such  a  standard  indicates  that 
this  product  has  undergone  the  same  rigid 
testing  procedures  and  evaluation  by  pro- 
ducer, consumer  and  general  interest  groups 
which  all  thermoplastics  piping  with  an 
ASTM  standard  must  have  endured. 

Also,  it  has  a  satisfactory  history  of  usage 
In  DWV  applications  throughout  the  coun- 
try. At  present,  there  are  five  manufacturing 
firms  producing  PVC  Thln-Wall  DWV  and  all 
are  reporting  satisfactory  performance  *n 
the  field. 

It  is  based  on  the  above  facts  that  the 
Plastics  Pipe  Institute  endorses  PVC  Thln- 
Wall  DWV,  as  It  does  all  thermoplastics  pip- 
ing products  with  ASTM  standards,  as  an 
adequate  material  when  Installed  in  accord- 
ance, with  manufacturers'  recommendations 
and  accepted  good  practice. 

The  failures  reported  by  Mr.  Rhome  In 
Europe  Involved  a  product  which  Is  different 
from  Its  American  counterpart  In  dimension 
and  basic  raw  material  formulation. 

It  is  therefore  misleading  to  Imply  that, 
because  there  have  been  alleged  problems 
with  one,  problems  are  sure  to  occur  with 
the  other. 

Q.  R.  Munger, 
Executive  Director, 
Plasties  Pipe  Institute, 

New  Tork,  N.T. 

More  on  Plastic  Pipe  Report 

Dear  Sir:  Recent  Issues  of  Contractor 
have  made  reference  to  my  report  on  the 
performance  of  plastic  drainage  systems  In 
Europe. 

One  article  stated  that  the  text  of  the 
report  was  entered  In  the  CcmgTessicmal 
Record  by  Rep.  Bill  Nichols  of  Annlston,  Ala. 

The  following  statements  may  clarify  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  Investigation. 

1.  The  report  was  a  confidential,  internal, 
technical  document  compiled  solely  for  the 
guidance  of  an  ASTM  committee  concerned 
with  the  development  of  standards  for  plastic 
pipe.  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  how 
the  report  reached  the  hands  of  Representa- 
tive Nichols,  but  any  publication  of  the  re- 
port was  done  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent. 


2.  While  I  in  no  way  retreat  from  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report,  the  problem  Is  created 
by  the  fact  that  Interests  hostile  to  plastic 
pipe  are  disseminating  the  report  and  quot- 
ing It  out  of  context  to  the  detriment  of  oup 
Industry.  The  same  maneuver  was  used  some 
years  ago  with  a  report  on  plastic  drainage 
systems  compiled  by  the  Building  Research 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science. 

3.  The  report  is  really  concerned  with  the 
philosophy  of  selecting  the  proper  standards 
for  a  product  In  the  light  of  service  experi- 
ence. In  Its  full  text.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  report  could  benefit  the  metal  pipe  In- 
dustry or  In  particular  the  cast  Iron  found- 
ries of  Annlston,  Ala.  Note  paragraph  7  of 
the  conclusions: 

"In  some  countries  thinner  than  Schedule 
40  PVC  DWV  has  been  retained,  but  with 
the  restriction  that  the  product  be  used  to 
handle  domestic  effluent  only.  Such  service 
restrictions  prolong  the  use  of  traditional 
materials,  particularly  cast  iron,  which  are 
thereby  required  for  all  commercial  Installa- 
tions which  could  be  handled  vHth  ade- 
quately designed  PVC  pipe." 

4.  In  other  words,  our  Industry's  aim  Is 
the  displacement  of  metal  pipe  In  drainage 
service,  and  the  more  conservative  segment 
of  the  PVC  pipe  Industry  adheres  to  the  con- 
cept that  a  product  with  no  service  restric- 
tions and  with  consistently  successful  per- 
formance win  achieve  this  objective  more 
rapidly  than  through  the  promotion  of  a 
limited   service   product. 

5.  A  competing  trade  association  has  made 
Improper  use  of  a  confidential  document  to 
Imply  disunity  within  the  plastic  pipe  In- 
dustry. Compare  this  situation  to  the  plight 
of  the  metal  pipe  association  which  claims 
that  plastic  pipe  Is  unserviceable,  yet  finds 
eight  of  Its  menjbers  prominent  producers 
of  plastic  pipe ! 

6.  The  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  of  our  op- 
position cannot  materially  delay  the  even- 
tual day  when  virtually  all  new  mains  under 
the  street,  services  to  the  building,  and  In- 
terior drainage  plumbing  will  be  PVC,  ABS, 
or  other  appropriate  plastic. 

Rom  Rhome, 
Products  Manager,  Uniroyal  Chemical. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

I  am  appalled  first  of  all  at  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Rhome  to  the  effect  that  his 
report — inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record — was  a  confidential,  internal, 
technical  document,  compiled  solely  for 
the  guidance  of  an  AJSTM  committee  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  plastic  pipe. 

Because  of  the  HUD  policy  mentioned 
above,  an  ASTM  committee  performs  a 
de  facto  public  fimction,  and  it  is  shock- 
ing that  Mr.  Rhome,  who  benefits  from 
that  policy  with  respect  to  other  prod- 
ucts, should  entertain  the  thought  that 
his  document  is  entitled  to  confidentiality 
by  reason  of  its  having  been  compiled 
solely  for  the  gxiidance  of  an  ASTM  com- 
mittee concerned  with  the  development 
of  standards  for  plastic  pipe.  Congress- 
man Nichols  has  performed  a  magnifi- 
cent public  service  by  the  publication  of 
this  confidential  internal  document 
rijht  where  it  very  properly  should  be 
published,  on  the  pages  of^he  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Another  troublesome  aspect  of  the 
ASTM  procedure  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  19  dissenters  at  the  subcommit- 
tee level  and  the  eight  negative  votes  at 
the  full  committee  E>-20  on  plastics  level 
vanished  into  thin  air  at  the  time  of  the 
members'  vote  and  even  reversed  them- 
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selves  later.  The  sole  negative  vote  on  the 
membership  ballot  came  from  a  compet- 
ing industry.  In  the  reconsideration  fol- 
lowing this  negative  vote,  the  decision  to 
ignore  it  was  unanimous  at  the  task 
group,  subcommittee,  and  committee 
levels. 

Highly  significant  in  this  regard  is  the 
statement  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Munger, 
set  forth  above: 

That  the  Plastics  Pipe  Institute  endorses 
PVC  Thln-Wall  DWV,  as  it  does  all  thermo- 
plastics piping  producta  with  ASTM  stand- 
ards. 

One  may,  I  trust,  be  pardoned  a  sus- 
picion that  the  ASTM  D-20  Committee 
on  Plastics  operates  very  much  as  a  party 
caucus,  allowing  full  scope  for  intracau- 
cus  debate  with  the  proviso  that  it  be 
confidential  and  internal,  coupled  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  industry 
members  stand  together  like  brothers 
when  they  have  to  face  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  industry  caucus 
technique  as  such,  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  do 
so.  It  seems  a  highly  effective  technique 
from  the  standpoint  of  industry  interest 
but  what  about  the  consumers'  interest? 
I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
D-20. 17  is  actually  a  joint  committee 
sponsored  by  ASTM  and  the  Plastics  Pipe 
Institute.  Stationery  printed  for  use  of 
the  subcommittee  bears  the  insignia  of 
both  ASTM  and  PPI  and  the  names  of 
both  organizations  in  the  letterhead.  Ap- 
parently such  joint  subcommittees  are 
provided  for  in  ASTM  procedures.  I  am 
not  questioning  the  legality  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  am  only  pointing  out  further 
evidence  of  the  intimate  collaboration  be- 
tween ASTM  and  a  trade  association  of 
the  industry  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  pro- 
posed standard. 

An  ASTM  letter  ballot  goes  out  to  the 
membership — I  understand  it  is  some  15,- 
000  strong— with  perhaps  scores  of  prop- 
ositions to  be  voted  on.  In  each  case,  the 
ballot  contains  only  an  identifying  num- 
ber and  subject.  In  each  case  members 
are  voting  to  approve,  withdraw  or  re- 
affirm a  standard.  In  each  case  there  are 
three  possible  votes:  affirmative,  nega- 
tive, and  abstain.  If  a  member  wishes  to 
learn  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  voting  on, 
he  may  request  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
standard  and  also  argument  pro  and  con 
distributed  at  the  industry  committee 
level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  pressure  is  ex- 
tremely great  for  a  party  not  directly  in- 
volved to  either  abstain  or  mark  a  pro 
forma  affirmative  on  most  votes.  Voting 
negative  takes  time  and  trouble.  A  nega- 
tive vote  must  be  explained  in  writing, 
whereas  an  affirmative  vote  or  abstention 
need  not  be.  Even  those  members  who 
feel  they  will  be  seriously  hurt  economi- 
cally by  approval  of  a  new  standard  must 
think  twice  before  voting  in  the  negative. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  nay-sayer 
will  want  an  ASTM  approval  for  his  own 
standards  and  the  possibility  of  retalia- 
tion lurks  in  the  backgroimd.  It  certainly 
seems  that  this  type  of  balloting  exerts 
heavy  psychological  pressure  on  industry 
members  of  ASTM  to  convert  the  entire 
organization  into  a  private  industry  cau- 


cus, in  much  the  same  way  that  commit- 
tee D-20  appears  to  function  as  a  plastics 
industry  caucus. 

In  the  case  of  D  2949,  material  dis- 
tributed to  those  few  members  requesting 
information  so  they  would  know  what 
they  were  voting  on  included  the  pro- 
posed standard,  letters  from  the  task 
group  chairman  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman  urging  full  D-20  committee  ap- 
proval, test  data,  and  the  minority  re- 
port set  forth  above. 

The  test  data  apparently  originated 
entirely  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chem- 
ical Co.,  an  organization  obviously  hav- 
ing a  great  economic  interest  in  an 
affirmative  result.  There  was  no  record 
of  any  testing  whatsoever  conducted  in 
any  Federal  or  other  public  facility,  or  in 
ASTM  or  other  private  facility.  The  test 
data  were  submitted  over  the  signature 
of  R.  C.  Wilging  who  was  also  chairman 
of  the  3-Inch  Thin  Wall  Task  Group. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  triple 
play.  Mr.  Wilging  is,  I  am  sure,  an  en- 
tirely honest  and  reputable  individual. 
However,  conducting  tests  for  his  em- 
ployer, B.  F.  Goodrich,  acting  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Thin  Wall  Task  Group, 
and  further,  apparently,  as  a  member  of 
both  the  subcommittee  and  committee, 
simply  places  him  in  a  totally  untenable 
confiict-of-interest  position.  It  is,  of 
course,  disquieting  to  learn  that  the  en- 
tire testing  which  garnered  ASTM  ap- 
proval and  thereby  FHA  and  HUD  ap- 
proval with  the  further  consequence  that 
all  municipalities  must  accept  the  prod- 
uct or  be  subject  to  losing  much  sought 
after  Federal  fimds  was  performed  by  a 
manufacturer  of  the  commodity  affected 
by  the  standard. 

Mr.  Wilging,  being  responsible  as  an 
employee,  the  proponent  of  the  standard 
as  chairman  of  the  task  group,  and  an 
objective  member  of  the  committee  act- 
ing as  both  judge  and  jury  is  neither 
credible  nor  tenable.  Where  is  the  test- 
ing carried  on  by  ASTM  referred  to  by 
Secretary  Romney?  Where  is  the  quasi- 
public  institutional  guarantee  of  ob- 
jectivity so  widely  proclaimed? 

Is  testing  by  a  manufacturer  what  Mr. 
Munger  refers  to  in  the  letter  cited  above 
when  he  says: 

The  granting  of  such  a  standard  [ASTM 
D  2949)  Indicates  that  this  product  has 
undergone  the  same  rigid  testing  procedure 
and  evaluation  by  producer,  consumer  and 
general  Interest  groups  which  all  thermo- 
plastics piping  with  an  ASTM  standard  must 
have  endured. 

There  is  not  any  presently  available 
evidence  of  any  testing  or  evaluation, 
rigid,  or  otherwise,  by  any  consumer  or 
general  interest  group. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  statement 
in  Mr.  Munger's  letter  that  PVC  thin 
wall  DWV  had  been  assigned  an  ASTM 
standard  number.  While  the  date  of  his 
letter  does  not  appear,  it  is  published  in 
a  magazine  issue  dated  March  15,  1971, 
at  a  time  when  the  issue  of  final  ap- 
proval was  pending  before  the  ASTM 
committee  on  standards.  The  letter  must 
have  been  written  well  in  advance  of  the 
decision  of  that  committee  which  was 
made  on  April  8,  and  certainly  well  in 
advance  of  the  effective  date  which  was 
30  days  later. 


I  am  also  reliably  informed  that  some 
industry  members  have  advertised  the 
granting  of  an  ASTM  standard  for  thin 
.w5l  PVC  before  the  final  approval  ac- 
,tion  became  effective.  Such  an  example 
was  an  advertisement  by  Genova  Prod- 
ucts in  the  March  1971  issue  of  the  Iowa 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Cooling  Contractor, 
official  publication  of  the  Iowa  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbing,  Heating,  Cooling  Con- 
tractors, Inc.,  Boone,  Iowa. 

The  premature  usage  of  the  ASTM  ap- 
proval was  at  the  least  a  most  serious  im- 
propriety. CertairUy,  if  there  were  any 
doubt  about  final  approval,  members  of 
the  ASTM  Committee  on  Standards 
might  think  twice  about  the  consequences 
of  a  negative  decision  which  would  cause 
embarrassment  and  perhaps  legal  ex- 
pense and  trouble  for  prestigious  mem- 
bers of  a  constituent  industry. 

The  minority  report  cited  above  makes 
much  of  what  may  be  called  Gresham's 
law  of  building  materials,  that  is  to  say, 
bad  materials  tend  to  drive  out  good  ma- 
terials. I  would  hope  that  present  HUD 
policy  will  not  have  this  effect — I  very 
much  fear  that  it  will  until  some  effective 
method  of  consimier  representation  and 
home  buyer  representation  is  provided 
for  within  the  deliberative  covmcils  of 
ASTM  and  similar  bodies  that  crank  out 
the  standards  specifications  which  in 
turn  become  the  basis  of  HUD  building 
code  policy.  The  Congress  should,  espe- 
cially in  the  wake  of  the  recent  scandals 
concerning  Federal  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing — section  235,  Housing 
Act  of  1968 — give  serious  consideration  to 
halting  the  policy  which  Is  leading  to  a 
proUferation  of  standards  too  often  ac- 
companied by  a  resultant  and  continual 
downgrading  of  quality. 

Vastly  preferable  would  be  the  devel- 
opment of  impartial  and  objective  per- 
formance standards  applicable  to  all  new 
materials  without  exception.  Only  when 
judgments  can  be  made  in  the  total  pub- 
lic interest  based  upon  such  objective 
standards  will  we  bring  about  public  re- 
spect for  Federal  codes  and  standards 
policy  and  Federal  building  materials  ap- 
proval policy.  Only  then  will  we  bring 
£ui  end  to  recriminations  between  mem- 
bers of  competing  industries  and  even 
within  the  same  industry.  Only  then  will 
we  achieve  true  protection  for  the  Na- 
tion's consumers. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENE- 
FITS ACT 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  correct  what  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
serious  deficiency  in  the  federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program.  My 
bill  will  extend  coverage  under  the  pro- 
gram to  unmarried  children  of  employ- 
ees or  annuitants  regardless  of  age  who 
are  dependent,  full-time  students. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  law, 
a  child  of  an  employee  or  armuitant  Is 
covered  provided  he  is  unmarried  and  un- 
der 22  years  of  age.  There  is  no  require- 
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ment  for  dependency  or  for  a  stud<nt 
relationship. 

My  bill  would  not  change  this  prolu- 
sion but  would  extend  coverage  to  m- 
married  children  22  years  of  age  or 
over — actually  regardless  of  age — pro- 
vided they  are  full-time  students  and 
receive  more  than  half  their  supp)rt 
from  the  employee  or  annuitant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  not 
unusual  today  for  a  child  beyond 'the  ige 
of  21  years  to  be  still  living  at  home  or 
attending  college  and  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  parents.  Yet,  under  exist- 
ing law,  the  moment  that  the  child  te- 
^  comes  age  22,  he  ceases  to  be  included 
imder  the  federal  employees  heath 
benefits  program,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  parent  is  still  under  heavy  finandal 
strain  not  only  in  supporting  the  child 
but  in  also  paying  for  educatio^ial 
expenses. 

It  certainly  seems  incongruous  that  Ian 
unmarried  child  under  age  22  who  might 
not  be  dependent  can  be  included  im^er 
the  parents  health  benefits  prograpi, 
while  a  child  22  years  or  older  whoj  is 
completely  dependent  and  for  whom  jhe 
parent  is  imder  some  considerable  finan- 
cial strain  in  sending  to  school,  is  not  In- 
cluded. My  bill  will  correct  this  inequflty. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaaer. 
that  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  would  have  any  slg 
cant  impact  upon  premium  charges.  This 
is  true  because  children  at  this  age  ire 
considered  to  be  premium  risks  witlj  a 
relatively  low  incidence  of  Illness  or  hos- 
pitalization. They  are  excellent  insurance 
risks.  I 

I  am  very  hopefxil  that  my  bill  will  Re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  action  by  tihe 
committee  as  it  considers  amendments]  to 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits program  this  year. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIT  E, 
FLEXIBLE,  AND  RESPONSIVE  MAfJ- 
POWER  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  all 
authorities  in  the  field  of  manpoT^er 
training  will  stipulate  that  the  Nation's 
manpower  programs  urgently  need  over- 
hauling, and  while  there  Ls  less  unanim- 
ity upon  details  there  is  wide  agreement 
on  basic  principles:  the  existing  pfo- 
grams  must  be  combined  to  create  a  flexi- 
ble system  responsive  to  local  conditiqns 
and  capable  of  delivering  a  package  of 
services  tailored  to  the  individual  needs 
of  imemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  National 
Conference  on  State  and  Local  Majn- 
power  Policy  Plarming,  on  April  30,  19^71, 
two  recognized  authorities  in  this  fleid, 
Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Robert  Taggart  Hi, 
of  the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Sta- 
les of  the  George  Washington  University 
skillfully  summarized  problems  with  tihe 
existing  programs  in  a  section  entitled 
"The  Need  for  Action."  They  said,  in 
part: 

The  need  to  overhaul  and  reform  our  in4n- 
power  efforta   Is   generally   recognized, 
there  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  m4n- 


power  effort  falls  far  short  of  accomplishing 
what  it  could  and  should.  .  .  .  Because  serv- 
ices are  fragmented  and  frequently  unco- 
ordinated, clients  are  often  unable  to  find 
the  assistance  they  need.  Some  ot  these  dlfB- 
cultles  are  the  inevitable  result  of  designing 
and  Implementing  experimental  social  pro- 
grams, but  many  problems  result  from  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  manjwwer  ef- 
forts— the  centralization  of  authority  at  the 
Federal  level  .  .  .  Funding  comes  with  many 
strings  attached,  and  the  operating  agencies 
have  little  flexibility.  Centralized  administra- 
tion has  too  often  resulted  in  the  Procrustlan 
solution  of  forcing  all  local  efforts  into  rigid 
programmatic  forms. 

I  believe  that  the  manpower  special 
revenue  sharing  proposal  embodied  in 
H.R.  8141,  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  bring  the  reform  of  our  man- 
fjower  delivery  system  which  is  so  ur- 
gently needed.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
proposal  has  not  had  formal  hearings 
before  our  committee  and  therefore  is 
not  sufficiently  well  imderstood  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  committee-re- 
ported bill.  This  is  a  shallow  argument 
that  will  not  stand  up.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  3613  there  was  a  full  and 
complete  review  of  the  major  issues  in- 
volved in  manpower  special  revenue 
sharing,  including  a  full  presentation  by 
Secretary  Hodgson  and  his  associates. 

From  the  very  first  hearing  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  which 
the  witnesses  were  Governor  Rampton  of 
Utah  and  Governor  Love  of  Colorado, 
the  principles  of  special  revenue  sharing 
were  discussed. 

The  desirability  of  program  flexibility 
was  underscored  in  the  following  ex- 
change with  Governors  Love  and  Ramp- 
ton and  myself: 

Mr.  EscH.  Let's  go  on  to  another  area.  We 
have  talked  from  the  standpoint  of  allowing 
flexibility  within  your  state.  Maybe  both  the 
gentlemen  could  respond  to  this. 

Do  you  see  that  one  of  the  real  desirable 
features  of  any  program  would  be  allowed  as 
much  flexibility  so  that  the  administrator, 
in  this  case  the  Governors,  could  be  allowed 
an  opporttinlty  to  make  decisions  on  where 
the  programs  were  most  needed  within  their 
state?  Would  you  want  to  concur  with  that, 
or  what  do  you  think  about  the  flexibility  of 
the  system? 

Governor  Love.  If  I  may,  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  It.  I  think  that  one  of  the  areas  In 
which  the  proliferation  of  programs  has  been 
most  apfwirent  to  the  present  Federal  sys- 
tem of  categorical  grants  has  been  in  man- 
pwwer  training  programs.  Obviously  we  deal 
with  this  problem  from  perhaps  different 
viewpoints,  different  angles,  but  small  differ- 
ences, whether  we  are  talking  about  the  pro- 
grams that  are  run  through  otir  welfare, 
through  our  vocational  schools,  throxigh  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act, 
through    all    the     others. 

It  Is.  of  course,  obvious  that  the  situation 
in  Denver  is  different  from  that,  say,  in 
Seattle.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  those 
of  us  there  at  the  local  level  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  determine  what  kind 
of  jobs,  what  kind  of  training,  what  kind  of 
program  will  meet  the  particular  problems 
that  exist  there.  So  I  would  strongly  urge, 
to  the  extent  possible,  that  as  much  flexi- 
bility and  local  control  be  built  into  any 
program  that  Is  developed  here. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  you  want  to  respond  to 
that.  Governor  Rampton? 

Governor  Rampton.  John  and  I  dont  al- 
ways disagree.  I  think  we  are  in  agreement 
with  that.  Generally  we  see  problems  eye 
to  eye. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  if  we  could  develop  a  system 


which  would  allow  maximum  flexlljllity  in 
the  states,  you  would  agree  with  this? 
Governor  Rampton.  Tes. 

Governor  Rampton  expressed  some 
reservations  about  too  little  Federal  di- 
rection and  then  was  asked  by  Congress- 
man Steiger,  of  Wisconsin: 

If  you  had  a  choice  between  a  single  pur- 
pose categorical  grant  program,  the  public 
S2rvice  employment  on  top  of  everything  else, 
or  a  comprehensive  manpower  bill  decate- 
gorlzed  and  decentralized  that  Included  a 
public  service  conaponent,  which  one  would 
you  choose? 

Governor  Rampton.  I  think  I  would  choose 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Governor  Love? 

Governor  Love.  I  dont  have  the  reserva- 
tions that  Governor  Rampton  does.  I  think 
that  the  categorical  grants,  particularly  I 
think  manpower  training  has  been  one  of 
the  examples  that  has  been  tised  more  often 
cf  the  overlapping,  duplicating,  proliferation 
of  programs  in  this  area.  I  think  that  the 
categorical  grants  make  it  almost  Lmposslble 
to  meet  a  reasonable  series  of  priorities  at 
the  state  and  local  level  where  I  think  they 
should  be  met. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  Issues  in  man- 
power special  revenue  sharing  were 
raised  at  another  hearing  with  a  panel 
of  mayors,  and  of  course  there  was  a 
very  complete  exposition  of  the  specific 
details  of  H.R.  6181  in  the  course  of  Sec- 
retary Hodgson's  testimony. 

There  is  an  even  more  pertinent  rea- 
son for  congressional  familiarity  with 
these  issues:  they  are  are  the  same  points 
which  were  extensively  discussed  over 
the  past  18  months  in  connection  with 
the  President's  earlier  proposal  for  com- 
prehensive manpower  legislation  and  the 
subsequent  passage  by  the  House  of  H.R. 
19519  which  involved  major  elements  of 
the  President's  proposal  as  well  as  a 
transitional  public  service  emplojTnent 
program.  Unfortimately,  that  legislation 
was  so  altered  by  the  other  body  and  in 
the  Committee  of  Conference  that  the 
President  was  constrained  to  veto  the 
bill — which  was  sustained  in  the  other 
body. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  bill  would 
fimdamentally  reform  our  manpower 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual jobseeker  across  the  Nation,  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  a  far  more 
generous  and  far  more  flexible  public 
service  employment  component  at  the 
discretion  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  would  consolidate  a  dozen  narrowly 
categorical  training  programs  into  a  sin- 
gle, flexible  authorization;  it  would  de- 
centralized the  administration  of  these 
programs  to  States  and  major  urban  un- 
its of  local  government — with  the  result 
that  instead  of  10.000  separate  contracts 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
all  sorts  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
there  would  be  about  350  sponsors  run- 
ning closely  coordinated  programs  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs.  Rather  than  the 
burdensome  procedure  at  the  Federal 
level  of  detailed  supervision  and  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  there  would 
be  full  public  disclosure  of  every  aspect 
of  the  operation  of  these  350  State  and 
local  governmental  sponsors — with  ade- 
quate Federal  fiscal  audit.  This  would 
free  a  host  of  experts  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  be  available  for  technical  as- 
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sistance  at  the  request  of  program  spon- 
sors In  my  view  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  find  ways  to  blend  Federal  ex- 
pertise with  State  and  local  decision- 
making and  free  Federal  officers  so  they 
can  exercise  more  creativity. 

Title  n  of  the  Esch  substitute  gives 
emphasis  to  those  areas  where  Federal 
leaderdship  Is  urgently  needed,  such  as 
conducting  basic  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  the  manpower  field, 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  labor  market  information  on  a 
national,  State,  local,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  and  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  national  computerized  job 
bank  program.  Such  long  overdue  Fed- 
eral initiatives  are  another  strong  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  my  substitute  to  the 
very  narrow  committee-reported  bill. 

Oddly,  perhaps,  considering  the  ex- 
pressed concern  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  for  public  service  employment 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute would  provide  a  larger  initial  au- 
thorization, and  a  more  useful  continu- 
ing authorization  available  for  public 
service  employment. 

Upon  enactment,  it  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
an  amount  up  to  $500  million— any  part 
or  all  of  which  could  be  used  for  public 
service  employment  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment.   This    additional    amount 
would  be  triggered  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  national  rate  of  imemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months.  But  unlike  the  commit- 
tee bill,  my  proposal  does  not  rest  mainly 
upon  a  national  trigger  device,  which  is 
a  major  fallacy  of  the  committee- report- 
ed bill.  While  unemployment  is  a  national 
concern,  by  its  very  nature.  It  is  a  local 
problem — with  local  pockets  of  high  im- 
employment even  in  the  healthiest  of  na- 
tional economies.  Accordingly,  programs 
for  meeting  these  needs  must  be  locstlized, 
which  is  precisely  what  this  proposal 
does.  Beginning  January  1.  1972 — in  ad- 
dition to  the  immediate  authorization  of 
$500  million  described  above — my  bill 
would  authorize  annual  appropriations 
of  whatever  sums  are  needed  to  carry 
out  efTective  manpower  programs — for 
which  the  President  is  prepared  to  re- 
quest $2  billion  for  the  first  full  year. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  these  fimds  would 
be  allotted  to  States  and  localities  on  a 
formula  having  State  and  local  unem- 
ployment rates  as  a  key  element,  so  that 
areas  experiencing  high  imemployment 
automatically    would    receive    a    larger 
share  of  funds.  No  trigger  of  any  kind — 
national  or  local — would  be  necessary  to 
initiate  these  fimds,  that  could  be  used 
for  a  flexible  mix  of  programs — specifi- 
cally including  public  service  employ- 
ment— designed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  the  particular  man- 
power needs  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  committee-reported  bill,  in  sharp 
contrast,  would  authorize  only  $200  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  while 
the  committee  bill  would  authorize  $750 
mUlion  for  fiscal  1972  and  $1  billion  for 
each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
public  service  employment,  the  author- 
ization depends  upon  a  national  trigger 
mechanism  of  3  consecutive  months  of 
imemployment  at  or  above  the  4.5  per- 


cent level,  and  the  funds  might  never  be 
triggered  on,  or  having  been  triggered 
on,  might  be  triggered  off  again  by  3  con- 
secutive months  in  which  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  did  not  reach  4.5  percent. 

Recognizing  the  defectiveness  and  un- 
certainty of  this  device,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  added  an  additional  $250 
million  Treasury  fund,  not  dependent 
upon  any  trigger  device,  for  use  in  areas 
where  the  unemployment  rate  equals  or 
exceeds  6  percent.  Therefore,  it  may  well 
be  that  all  that  would  be  authorized  for 
appropriation  for  public  service  employ- 
ment in  the  years  following  fiscal  1971 
would  be  that  $250  million  fund  under 
section  6  of  the  bill.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  fact  that  the  Esch  substitute 
provides  a  far  more  certain  method  of 
meeting  needs  in  pockets  of  high  un- 
employment as  well  as  a  more  generous 
level  of  support  than  does  the  committee 
bill. 

A  fair  reading  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will 
support  the  conclusion  that  this  proposal 
is  precisely  the  program  which  the  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  of  both  parties — to 
say  nothing  of  the  unemployed — both 
want  and  need— and  this  Congress  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  this  valu- 
able device  available  to  them  with  all 
possible  speed  and  the  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate approval. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  permit  different 
States  and  localities— faced  with  widely 
different  job  markets  and  training  re- 
quirements— to  tailormake  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  program  to  those  local 
needs  and  to  revise  it  as  the  needs  change. 
In  effect,  if  public  service  employment 
proved  to  be  the  best  or  only  way  a 
particular  State  or  locality  felt  it  could 
meet  its  unemployment  problem  it  could 
utilize  all  of  its  funds  for  that  purpose. 
the  public  service  employment  isstje 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  public 
service  employment  should  be  one  of 
many  options  available  to  serve  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  individuals. 
But  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  public 
service  employment  should  be  of  limited 
duration,  just  as  assistance  to  individ- 
uals in  regular  training  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  has  been  for  a  limited  period. 
Otherwise  we  are  not  dealing  with  man- 
power training  and  programs  related  to 
training  objectives,  but  with  a  Federal 
subsidization  of  a  particular  category  of 
permanent  employment  in  units  of  State 
and  local  government.  That  is  a  com- 
pletely different  proposition  which  is  not 
addressed  to  the  problems  of  those  who 
find  themselves  temporarily  unemployed 
and  need  help — or  to  those  who  are  un- 
deremployed    because     of     inadequate 
skills — but  rather  to  the  needs  of  per- 
sons who  are  essentially  unemployable 
for  other  reasons.  These  kinds  of  prob- 
lems could  more  appropriately  be  dealt 
with  through  a  reformed  welfare  sys- 
tem— or  through  legislation  not  related 
to  manpower  training. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  Family  As- 
sistance Plan,  has  tentatively  agreed  to 


fund  200,000  public  service  jobs,  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $800  million, 
for  welfare  recipients.  This  may  shortly 
be  before  the  full  House. 

Accordingly,  this  proposal  would  keep 
the  public  service  employment  compo- 
nent directly  related  to  the  goals  of  man- 
power training.  It  would  authorize  tran- 
sitional pubUc  service  employment  which 
will  encourage  persons  so  employed  to 
be  moved  into  regular  jobs  provided  by 
either  public  or  private  employers ;  pay- 
ments to  any  individual  under  any  type 
of  program  authorized  under  the  act 
would  be  limited  to  104  weeks.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  author- 
ized—at the  request  of  a  program  spon- 
sor— to  waive  the  requirement  where  it 
would  create  undue  hardship. 

Clearly,  the  Esch  substitute  recognizes 
that  periods  of  relatively  high  unemploy- 
ment require  a  reassessment  of  man- 
power   training    policies    which    were 
geared  to  tight  labor  markets,  and  that 
we  do  need  tools  such  as  public  service 
employment  in  order  to  permit  a  flexible 
response  to  changing  conditions.  How- 
ever, It  also  recognizes  that  high  un- 
employment is  a  spotty  condition  which 
will  tend  to  become  more  so  as  we  suc- 
cessfully move  away  from  the  war  econ- 
omy of  the  sixties  to  the  peace  economy 
of  the  1970's.  Even  then  there  will  be 
spots  of  high  unemployment,  sometimes 
within  a  State  enjoying  virtually  full 
employment;    just  as  today  there  are 
tight  labor  market  areas.  It  is  for  these 
very  obvious  reasons  that  I  have  stressed 
the  need  to  respond  to  local  conditions 
which  caimot  be  fully  predicted  using 
national  indexes.  The  approach  taken  by 
the  committee  bill  is  not  only  inadequate 
in  terms  of  overall  manpower  poUcy,  but 
it  is  also  wooden  and  imimaginative  as  a 
response  to  local  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee, however  well  intentioned,  have 
misdirected  their  efforts  with  this  bill.  As 
an  instrument  to  help  relieve  temporary 
unemployment  it  would  affect  at  most 
about  150,000  of  the  Nation's  4.8  milUon 
unemployed.  Manpower  revalue  sharing 
would  have  a  much  greater  impact— 
and  with  changes  I  am  proposing,  just 
as  immediate  an  impact — while  at  the 
same  time  reforming  our  total  manpower 
training  program  so  as  to  make  it  far 
more  effective  in  serving  the  unem- 
ployed. ^     ^. 

The  only  other  argument  for  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill  advanced  by  the  ma- 
jority is  that  there  are  thousands  of  jobs 
which  could  be  filled  by  persons  doing 
useful  work  at  the  State  and  local  level 
but  which  are  not  filled  for  lack  of  funds. 
Yet  presumably  this  condition  exists 
completely  independently  of  rates  of  un- 
employment which  at  either  national  or 
local  levels  would  trigger  assistance  un- 
der this  bill.  Indeed,  the  triggering  on 
and  off  of  funds  under  the  committee  bill 
would  very  likely  prevent— or  at  any 
rate  seriously  impede— the  use  of  these 
funds  by  any  State  or  locality  to  meet 
continuing  public  needs.  By  contrast, 
under  the  program  I  propose  there  could 
be  assured  a  continuity  to  the  pubuc 
service  segment  which  would  permit  its 
utilization  in  a  constructive  way. 

Actually,  if  the  committee  bill  were  en- 
acted and  fully  funded  it  would  result 
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in  an  increase  of  only  0.3  percent  in  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  funds  which  flow 
into  public  services.  H.R.  3613  simply 
does  not  measure  up  as  £ui  effective  in- 
strument for  dealing  with  either  the 
problems  of  unemployment  or  the  need 
for  expanded  public  services.  Undoubt-I 
edly  there  are  better  ways  than  through 
manpower  programs  to  meet  these  needs^ 
One  which  has  been  suggested  by  Presi-j 
dent  Nixon  is  general  revenue  sharing^ 
I  fervently  hope  it  will  be  given  serloui 
attention  by  the  Congress. 

OTHER   DErrCTS   IN   THE   COMMITTEE   BILI, 

There  are  numerous  problems,  in  mj 
judgment,  with  the  committee  bill  and 
we  attempted  to  correct  several  major 
ones  in  the  committee.  I  favored  a  more 
effective  trigger  mechanism,  for  ex- 
ample, which  would  have  made  $600  mil- 
lion available  for  public  service  employ- 
ment without  regard  to  national  imem- 
ployment  rates,  to  be  utilized  in  areaj 
having  high  unemployment.  I  still  fee 
that  the  "trigger"  retained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  a  cumbersome,  uncertair 
device  not  calculated  to  be  responsive  t(i 
local  needs. 

Another  major  diflBcialty  is  the  attemp 
throughout  the  bill  to  equate  personi; 
hired  on  programs  under  this  bill  in  ever:  ■ 
way  with  regular  State  and  local  publi* ; 
employees,  most  of  whom  are  under  i. 
competitive  civil  service  system.  Indeed, 
this  bill  strikes  directly  at  such  systems , 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  unjustifle<  I 
or  imreasonable  civil  service  require- 
ments may  be  a  bar  to  the  employmen ; 
I>articularly  of  persons  sought  to  bs 
helped  in  this  legislation,  but  I  doubt  thi ; 
wisdom  of  approaching  that  problem 
through  this  legislation,  particularly  a; 
a  time  when  there  already  are  seriouj 
jurisdictional  problems  with  regard  to 
the  representation  of  public  employees. 
While  I  certainly  would  not  argue  tha; 
persons  hired  imder  this  author!  f 
should  have  working  conditions  less  fav  ■ 
orable  than  regular  public  employees,  in 
my  view  the  committee  bill  goes  too  fai . 
In  f£ict.  considering  that  the  program 
might  be  triggered  out  of  existence  at 
any  time  I  am  dubious  that  assurances 
of  equal  treatment  between  these  em- 
ployees and  regular  employees  could  b; 
carried  out.  In  any  event,  these  provi- 
sions raise  serious  questions  which  re- 
ceived far  less  than  adequate  attention 
in  the  committee. 

Additionally,  the  failure  to  adopt  aii 
amendment  limiting  individual  benefits 
under  this  bill  to  2  years  was,  in  my  opin  - 
ion,  a  serious  error,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  amendment  would 
have  empowered  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  waive  the  requirement  in  circimi- 
stances  where  it  would  create  a  particu- 
lar hardship.  What  the  committee  bi:i 
tends  to  do  is  to  assure  that  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  unemployed  woull 
be  given  public  service  jobs,  and  then  tj 
permit  that  small  fraction  to  monopoliz  s 
the  available  places.  The  possible  use  cf 
this  to  reward  politicad  supporters  while 
excluding  other  unemployed  persons 
from  an  opportunity  for  public  service 
employment  is  so  obvious  it  scarcely  re  - 
quires  comment. 


MEETING    THE     REAL     NEEDS 

The  President's  manpower  special  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal  is  addressed  to 
long  range  and  continuing  manpower 
needs.  While  the  reform  of  our  delivery 
system  for  manpower  services  is  in  itself 
badly  needed  in  order  to  more  effectively 
serve  those  in  need  of  such  services,  I 
recognize  the  special  requirements  creat- 
ed by  relatively  high  rates  of  imemploy- 
ment.  As  stated,  I  have  amended  the 
President's  proposal  as  embodied  in  H.R. 
6181  to  trigger  immediately  an  amoimt 
up  to  $500  million  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment equals  or  exceeds  4.5  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months.  These  additional 
funds  would  be  utilized  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment  to  supplement  the  full 
range  of  programs  and  services,  includ- 
ing public  service  employment.  Begin- 
ning January  1,  1972,  the  entire  reform 
of  the  manpower  program  would  go  into 
effect  and  State  and  local  governments 
could  determine  their  programs  as  dic- 
tated by  their  needs.  In  my  judgment,  It 
is  a  complete  mistake  to  view  public  serv- 
ice employment  as  the  only  answer  to 
special  needs  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  one  of  several  needed  tools, 
all  of  which  should  be  available. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  today  Is 
the  high  rate  of  imemployment  amongst 
veterans  returning  from  Southeast  Asia. 
An  amendment  I  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  the  majority  accepted 
was  one  to  give  preference  to  veterans 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  after  August  4,  1964. 
However,  in  the  committee  bill  this  ap- 
plies only  to  public  service  employment. 
I  propose  to  amend  the  manpower  rev- 
enue-sharing bill  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  the  preference  for  placement 
will  extend  to  the  full  range  of  training 
and  retraining — which  is  the  only  way 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  returning  vet- 
erans. 

Another  change  I  would  make  in  the 
President's  proposal  as  originally  intro- 
duced is  to  charge  the  State  in  each  in- 
stance with  the  responsibility  of  working 
out  a  system  to  insure  coordination  be- 
tween the  States  and  local  governmental 
programs  and  to  facilitate  the  integra- 
tion into  the  programs  of  a  wide  variety 
of  State  services.  This  will  further 
strengthen  the  legislation. 

Finally,  I  have  provided  for  retain- 
ing the  Job  Corps  as  a  national  program, 
pending  a  more  thorough  study  of  alter- 
natives by  our  committee.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  administration's  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  Job  Corps  authority  and  fold 
it  into  State  and  local  programs  has  had 
sufUcient  study  to  merit  its  retention  in 
the  substitute  bill. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  I  feel 
the  proposed  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee-reported bill  is  at  least  as  well  as 
and  probably  better  understood.  Further, 
it  would  be  a  far  more  effective  and  re- 
sponsive instrument  that  would  bring 
about  the  urgently  needed  and  funda- 
mental reform  of  our  total  manpower 
training  and  development  effort.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it — for  it  is  a 
proposal  that  meets  the  challenge  we 
have  before  us. 


FOREIGN  DEBT  AND  THE  DOLLAR 
CRISIS  IN  EUROPE 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  dollar  is  under  attack,  in  Europe  by 
the  rush  of  speculators'lo  buy  foreign 
currencies,  especially  the  German  mark. 
The  fact  is  there  are  just  too  many  dol- 
lars floating  around  Europe,  and  central 
banks  are  being  forced  to  buy  too  many 
of  them  to  keep  the  value  of  their  own 
local  currencies  stable. 

This  international  monetary  crisis 
could  have  an  effect  of  devaluing  the 
dollar  if  proper  action  is  not  taken.  Im- 
ported goods  will  cost  more  in  the  United 
States  adding  to  our  already  serious  in- 
flation. At  the  same  time,  U.S.  export 
prices  and  earnings  will  decline.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  United  States 
could  help  to  ease  the  crisis  by  absorbing 
excessive  European  holdings  of  dollars. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  and  can 
absorb  them.  I  would  urge  those  Euro- 
pean nations  that  owe  us  money  to  pay 
some  of  the  debts  they  owe  us.  especially 
those  that  are  delinquent.  These  debts 
run  into  billions  of  dollars.  Members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee — 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chalr- 
man — have  repeatedly  asked  the  State 
Department  and  U.S.  Treasury  to  step 
up  their  collection  efforts.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  to  do  this,  it  is  right  now.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will  join 
us  in  this  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  a  tab- 
ulation pertinent  to  this  subject: 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT   LONG-TERM   LOANS   AND  CREDITS  TO 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES.  AMOUNTS  OUTSTANDING 

II n  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents! 


Active  foreign 

credits, 

principal 

outstanding, 

June  30. 1970 


World  War 

I  debts, 

principal  and 

interest 

outstanding, 

Dec.  31, 1970 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Estonia 

Hungary 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet  Union 


35,  423, 452 
59. 391,  851 
26.  998,  584 
58.  540,  470 

313, 339. 446 
19.  559,  450 

200.  064.  085 
29, 129,  021 

119,054.184 

261, 390. 862 
1,  766,  200 


26,  024,  540 
715,637,078 

3,897,000 

7,312.866,931 

1,615.757,560 

33, 152, 180 


2, 336, 173, 159 


19,  076, 880 

78.  554.  085 

557.  396.  760 

12.  459,  537 


,279,173,338 

611.419.582 

4.  869, 868 


2,  810. 374 


92.936,424 

10,  919,  875 
162,  342,  304 


10,289.109,302 

94,  463,  281 

292,  053,  224 

39, 663,  746 

4, 433. 377 

16.  215, 038 

14.  561. 108 

489,  221, 134 

121, 182,  768 

693, 645, 892 


'I'KXTIT.K  IMPORTS  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  a  press  release  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  the  subject  of  textile  Imports. 
Figures  contained  in  that  release  are 
shocking  and  emphasize  more  clearly 
than  any  arguments  that  could  be  made 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and  the 
cost  to  our  coimtry  of  the  faUure  last 
year  by  the  other  body  to  accept  the 
legislation  so  carefully  put  together  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Imports  of  msmmade  fiber 
textiles  in  the  month  of  March  alone, 
1  month — March  alone  of  this  year — 
amounted  to  a  record  level  of  386  million 
yards,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  reached  1  billion  square  yards 
equivalent.  I  would  point  out  that  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1970  these  im- 
ports amounted  to  only  550  million  yards. 
This  is  an  increase  of  100  percent  in  just 
1  year. 

As  you  would  expect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Japan  is  the  major  contributor  to  this 
flood  of  imports.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971  we  imrwrted  almost  300  mil- 
lion yards  from  Japan  as  compared  with 
last  year  when  Imports  in  the  first  quar- 
ter from  Japan  amounted  to  164  million 
yards.  Mr.  Speaker,  imports  from  Japan 
for  the  12  months  ending  March  31, 
1971,  in  manmade  fiber  textiles  amounted 
to  900  million  yards  with  imports  from 
all  countries  amounting  to  3.2  billion 
yards. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  other 
principal  suppliers  of  these  products.  Im- 
ports of  textiles  from  Nationalist  China 
amoimted  to  417  million  yards  for  the 
12  months  ending  March  of  1971,  to  300 
million  yards  from  Korea,  and  to  200 
million  yards  from  Hong  Kong.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  coimtries  have  con- 
centrated very  heavily  on  exports  of  the 
most  labor  intensive  items  and  that  this 
continuous  and  shocking  growth  of  im- 
ports is  having  a  maJor  effect  on  the  Job 
opportunities  for  our  own  textile  and 
apparel  workers. 


The  President  has  said  that  he  strongly 
supports  the  textile  quota  provisions 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  last  session. 
The  wisdom  of  his  position  is  made  clear 
by  the  figures  released  today  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  No  one  can  chal- 
lenge the  existence  of  an  imrestrained 
flood  of  textile  and  apparel  imports  into 
this  coimtry,  and  only  a  blind  man  can 
fail  to  see  the  impact  these  have  on  our 
industry  and  workers.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
tion is  required  promptly  to  stem  this 
relentless  tide  before  it  completely  en- 
gulfs the  domestic  textile  industry.  Un- 
less curbed,  this  ever-increasing  flood  of 
imports  will  either  drive  our  textile  in- 
dustry out  of  business  or  abroad — and 
the  ones  who  will  suffer  most  are  the 
millions  of  workers  who  derive  a  liveli- 
hood from  the  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustries of  this  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  report  out  quota  legislation  so  we  can 
save  the  domestic  textile  industry  before 
it  is  too  late. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  release  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  and  commend  its  contents  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  very  serious  consider- 
ation : 

Department  of  Commerce  News  Release, 
Dated  May  6,  1971 

The  Department  of  Commerce  today  re- 
leased data  on  lmp>orts  of  man-made  fiber, 
cotton  and  wool  tertlle  manxifactures  during 
the  month  of  March  1971. 

Man-made  fiber,  cotton  and  wool  textile 
imports  in  March  reached  an  all-time  high, 
totaling  523  million  equivalent  square  yards. 
These  Imports  were  21%  higher  than  In  the 
previous  month:  43%  above  the  level  for 
March  a  year  ago;  and  15%  above  the  pre- 
vious record  set  in  January  1971.  The  cumu- 
lative total  of  these  Imports  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  1 ,407  million  square 
yards,  38%  higher  than  In  the  same  period 
of  1970. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  value  of 
Imports  of  all  three  fibers  totalled  $542  mil- 
lion compared  with  exports  valued  at  $171 
million.  The  trade  deficit  of  $371  million 
compares  with  $246  million  In  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1970  when  imports  were  valued  $419 
million  and  exports  at  $173  million. 


Imports  of  yarn  In  the  three-month  period 
of  1971  were  110%  higher  than  the  same 
period  last  year.  Apparel  Imports  were  29% 
higher;  fabric  Imports  were  15%  higher;  and 
Imports  of  made-up  and  miscellaneous  goods 
increased  3%. 

Imports  of  these  textiles  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea 
were  37%  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1970  and  represented  57%  of  total  Imports. 
March  1971  Imports  of  man-made  fiber  tex- 
tiles reached  a  new  record  level  of  386  equiv- 
alent square  yards,  89%  higher  than  In  the 
same  month  of  1970,  30%  above  the  February 
1971  level,  and  23%  above  the  former  record 
level  of  January  1971. 

The  value  of  man-made  fiber  textile  Im- 
ports for  the  first  three  months  of  1971  was 
$341  million  and  exports  were  valued  at  $99 
million.  The  net  trade  deficit  of  $242  million 
compares  with  $110  million  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1970  when  Imports  were  valued  at 
$206  million  and  expOTts  at  $95  million. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  In  March  1971 
totalled  126  mUUon  square  yards.  This  total 
Is  1  %  higher  than  In  the  previous  month  but 
15%,  under  the  level  of  March  1970.  Total 
cotton  textile  Imports  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1971  were  383  million  square  yards,  11%;  less 
than  m  the  same  period  of  1970.  Imports  of 
yarns,  fabrics,  and  made-up  and  miscella- 
neous goods  declined  while  apparel  Imports 
Increased. 

The  value  of  cotton  textile  Imports  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1971  was  $146  million 
compared  with  $143  million  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1970.  The  value  of  exports  declined 
to  $70  million  from  $75  million  of  the  same 
period  of  1970.  The  trade  deficit  of  $76  mil- 
lion compares  with  $68  million  for  the  same 
period  of  1970. 

Wool  textile  Imports  In  March  were  10 
million  equivalent  square  yards,  29%  above 
the  level  of  February  1971  but  22%  below 
the  level  of  March  1970.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1971,  these  Imports  totalled  27  million 
square  yards,  25%,  less  than  m  the  same 
period  of  1970. 

Wool  textile  Imports  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1971  were  valued  at  $56  million 
compared  with  $71  million  In  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1970.  Exports  declined  from  $3  mil- 
lion In  1970  to  slightly  less  than  that  figure 
this  year  and  the  net  trade  deficit  declined 
from  $68  million  in  January-March  1970  to 
$53  million  In  the  same  period  this  year. 

Tables  of  detailed  statistics  on  Imports, 
exports  and  trade  balances  of  man-made  fi- 
ber, cotton  and  wool  textiles  are  attached. 


U.S.  GENERAL  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON,  WOOL.  AND  MANMADE  FIBER  MANUFACTURES 
[Million  equivalent  square  yards! 


. «- 

Net  quantity 

March 

January 
1970 

-March 
1971 

Calendar  year 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1964 

THREE  FIBERS 
Total  trade 

366.5 

522.6 

1,020.8 

1.407.3 

4,455.0 

3,625.9 

1,523.5 

Yarns  

Fabrics 

Apparel 

Made-up  and  miscel- 
laneous  

82.4 

105.4 
138.3 

40.5 

176.7 
123.1 
182.0 

40.9 

202.8 
310.5 
398.1 

109.5 

426.3 
356.2 
512.3 

112.4 

1,126.0 
1,179.8 
1,684.1 

465.1 

533.6 
1,140.8 
1,  520.  0 

431.5 

159.9 
592.4 
560.7 

210.6 

LEADING  COUNTRIES 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

103.2 
53.4 
26.5 
24.6 

140.4 
48.2 
59.7 
38.1 

281.4 

148.0 

91.3 

65.7 

388.5 
146.3 
160.5 
109.4 

1,152.4 
591.6 
418.5 
300.1 

1,  042.  7 
590.8 
301.7 
252.7 

531.0 
286.3 

Republic  of  China 

Republic  of  Korea 

61.3 
36.4 

MANMADE  FIBER 
Total  trade 

204.8 

69.7 
38.6 
87.9 

8.6 

386.3 

554.2 

998.0 

2,751.5 

1,782.6 

328.4 

Yarns  

Fabrics 

Apparel..       

166.6 

75.1 

131.9 

12.8 

167.0 
109.2 
253.7 

24.4 

400.3 
204.9 
362.2 

30.6 

1, 007. 8 

506.5 

1,131.7 

105.5 

385.7 
392.1 
914.8 

90.0 

65.0 

122.7 

92.1 

Made-up  and  miscel- 
laneous  

48.6 

Net  quantity 


March 


January-March 


Calendar  year 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1964 


COTTON 

Total  trade 148.7  126.2  431.1  382.8  1.535.3  1,651,9  1.057.5 

Yams  ioT?  Tl  29^5  211  95.9  124.3  73.5 

rlblia 601  44.2  185.6  142.0  624.2  685.2  422.0 

Apparel :;::::::.:  47.5  47.5  135.5  142.3  476.3  524.5  4i4.6 

"lanVoSs".""-'".""'--  30.4  26.2  80.6  76.9  338.9  317.9  146.9 
WOOL 

Total  trade 13.0  10.1  35.5  26.5  168.2  191.4  137.7 

Yarns  2.0  1.8  6.2  4.5  22.3  23.6  20.9 

SKis' 67  38  15.8  9.3  49.0  63.5  47.6 

Appier"::::::::::::  I9  2.6  8.9  7.8  76.1  80.8  53.9 

"l.'n^'.SSs"!'!.™**';.-  1.5  1.9  4.5  4.9  20.8  23.6  15.2 
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|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


ftUn-made  fiber. 

Cotton 

Wool 


Total,  above. 
Other  textiles 


Total,  all  textiles  >. 


>  Excludes  man-made  fiber  filaments,  linoleum,  rubb 


Department  or  Commerce  News  Release 
Dated  Mat  6,  1971 

The  Department  of  Commerce  today]  re- 
leased data  on  Imports  of  man-made  f  ber 
cotton  and  wool  textile  manufactures  du  ring 
the  month  of  March  1971. 

Man-made  fiber,  cotton  and  wool  tektlle 
Imports  in  Mtu'ch  reached  an  all-time  1  igh, 
totaling  523  million  equivalent  square  yi  ,rds 
These  Imports  were  21%  higher  than  In  the 
previous  month:  43%  above  the  level  for 
March  a  year  ago;  and  IS'/'^  above  the  previous 
record  set  In  January  1971.  The  cumulative 
total  of  these  imports  for  the  first  quart(T  of 
this  year  was  1.407  million  square  yards,  p8% 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1970 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  value  ori  Im- 
ports of  all  three  fibers  totaled  $542  million 
compared  with  exports  valued  at  $171  mil- 
lion. The  trade  deficit  of  $371  million  com- 
pares with  $246  million  In  the  same  perlc  d  of 
1970  when  impcarts  were  valued  $419  million 
and  exports  at  $173  million. 

Imports  of  yswn  in  the  three-month  pA'lod 
of  1971  were  110%  higher  than  the  same 
period  last  year.  Apparel  imports  were  29% 
higher;  fabric  Imports  were  15%  higher;  and 


US. 


March 


January-  March 


1970 


1971 


1970 


3  FIBERS 

Total  trade 366.5  522.6  1,020.8 

Yarns 82.4  176.7  202.8 

Fabrics 105.4  123.1  310.5 

Apparel..  138.3  182.0  398.1 

Made-up  and  miscel- 
laneous   40.5  40.9  109.5 

LEADING  COUNTRIES 

Japan.... 103.2  140.4  281.4 

Hong  Kong 53.4  48.2  148.0 

Republic  of  China. 26.5  59.7  91.3 

Republic  of  Korea 24. 6  38. 1  65. 7 

MAN-MADE  FIBER 

ToUl  trade 204.8  386.3  554.2 

Yanw 69.7  166.6  167.0 

Fabrics 38.6  75.1  109.2 


Man-made  fiber. 

Cotton 

■Wool 


Total,  above. 
Other  textiles 


Total,  all  textiles  >. 
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Imports 


Exports 


Trade  balance 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


340.9 
145.9 
55.5 


205.5 
142.9 
70.8 


98.8 

69.7 

2.7 


95.3 
74.8 
3.0 


-242. 1 
-76.2 
-52.8 


-110.2 
-68.1 
-67.8 


542.3 
83.9 


419.2 
102.4 


171.2 
19.0 


173.1 
17.1 


-371.1 
-64.9 


-246.1 
-85.3 


626.2 


51Z6 


190.2 


190.2 


-436.0 


-331.4 


and  leather  apparel,  and  clothing  donated  for  charity. 


imports  of  made-up  and  miscellaneoiis  goods 
increased  3  % . 

Imports  of  these  textiles  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea 
were  37%  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1970  and  represented  577o  of  total  Im- 
p)orts. 

March  1971  imports  of  man-made  fiber  tex- 
tiles reached  a  new  record  level  of  386  equiv- 
alent square  yards,  89%  higher  than  in  the 
same  month  of  1970,  30%  above  the  February 
1971  level,  and  23%  above  the  former  record 
lervel  of  January  1971. 

The  value  of  man-made  fiber  textile  Im- 
ports for  the  first  three  months  of  1971  was 
$341  million  and  exports  were  valued  at  $99 
million.  The  net  trade  deficit  of  $242  million 
compares  with  $110  million  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1970  when  Imports  were  valued  at 
$206  mllUon  and  exports  at  $95  million. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  in  March  1971 
totalled  126  million  square  yards.  This  total 
is  1%  higher  than  in  the  previous  month 
but  15%  under  the  level  of  March  1970.  Total 
cotton  textile  imports  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  were  383  million  square  yards,  11% 
less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1970.  Im- 
fKjrts   of  yarns,   fabrics,   and   made-up   and 


nUscellaneous  goods  declined  while  apparel 
imports  increased. 

The  value  of  cotton  textile  imports  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  was  $146  million  com- 
pared with  $143  million  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1970.  The  value  of  exports  declined  to  $70 
million  from  $75  million  of  the  same  period 
of  1970.  The  trade  deficit  of  $76  mlUlon 
compares  with  $68  million  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1970. 

Wool  textile  Imports  in  March  were  10  mil- 
lion equivalent  square  yards,  29%  above  the 
level  of  February  1971  but  22%  below  the 
level  of  March  1970.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1971,  these  Imports  totalled  27  million  square 
yards,  25%  less  than  in  the  same  period  In 
1970. 

Wool  textile  imports  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1971  were  valued  at  $56  million 
compared  with  $71  million  In  the  same  period 
of  1970.  Elxports  declined  from  $3  miUlon  in 
1970  to  slightly  less  than  that  figure  this 
year  and  the  net  trade  deficit  declined  from 
$68  million  in  January-March  1970  to  $53 
million  In  the  same  period  this  year. 

Tables  of  detailed  statistics  on  imports, 
exports  and  trade  balances  of  man-made 
fiber,  cotton  and  wool  textiles  are  attached. 


■ENERAL  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON,  WOOL.  AND  MAN-MADE  FIBER  MANUFACTURES 
(Million  equivalent  square  yards) 


Ni  t  quantity 


Calendar  year 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1964 


1,4C7.3  4,455.0  3.625.9   1.523.5 


426.3 
356.2 
512.3 


1. 126.  0 
1, 179. 8 
1,684.1 


533.6 
1. 140.  8 
1,  520.  0 


112.4       465.1        431.5 


159.9 
5^.4 
560.7 

210.6 


388.5  1,152.4  1,042.7  531.0 

146.3  591.6  590.8  286.3 
160.5  418.5  301.7  61.3 

109.4  300.1  252.7  36.4 


998.0    2.751.5    1.782.6         328.4 


400.3    1,007.8 
204.9       506.5 


385.7 
392.1 


65.0 
122.7 


Net  quantity 


March 


1970 


1971 


January-March 
1971 


Calendar  year 


1970 


1970 


1969 


1964 


362.2    1,131.7       914.8  92.1 

30.6       105.5        90.0  48.6 


431.1       382.8    1,535.3    1,651.9     1,057.5 


Apparel 87.9  131.9       253.7 

Made-up  and  miscel- 
laneous   8.6  12.8         24.4 

COTTON 

Total  trade 148.7       126.2                                                             

Yarns  IoTt  8.3         29.5         21.5         95.9        124.3           73.5 

Fabrics 60. 1  44. 2        185. 6        142. 0       624. 2        685. 2         422. 0 

Apparel 47.5  47.5        135.5        142.3       476.3        524.5         414.6 

Made-up  and  miscel- 
laneous  30.4  26.2         80.6 

WOOL 

Total  trade 13.0  10. 1         35.5 

Yarns 2.0  1.8 

Fabrics 6.7  3.8 

Apparel 2.9  2.6 

Made-up  and  miscel- 
laneous   1.5  1.9           4.5           4.9         20.8 


76. 9       338. 9       317. 9 


146.9 


26. 5       168. 2       191. 4 


137.7 


6.2  4.5         22.3         23.6  20.9 

15.8  9.3         49.0         63.5  47.6 

8.9  7.8         76.1         80.8  53.9 


23.6 


15.2 
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(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Imports 


Exports 


Trade  balance 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


340.9 
145.9 
55.5 


205.5 
142.9 
70.8 


98.8 

69.7 

2.7 


95.3 

74.8 

3.0 


-242.1 
-76.2 
-52.8 


542.3 
83.9 


419.2 
102.4 


171.2 
19.0 


173.1 
17.1 


-371. 1 
-64.9 


-110.2 
-68.1 
-67.8 

-246.1 
-85.3 


626.2 


521.6 


190.2 


190.2 


-436.0 


-331.4 


>  Excludes  man-made  filMr  filaments,  linoleum,  rubb  ir  and  leather  apparel,  and  clothing  donated  for  charity. 
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I£T  THE  BLIPS  FALL  WHERE  THEY 
MAY 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  6,  1971,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  there  appeared  on  page  1  a 
story  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

As  a  part  of  the  Post's  American  Diary 
series,  reporter  Haynes  Johnson  wrote  a 
story  featuring  residents  of  Tobaccoville, 
N.C.,  and  their  views  of  the  ban  on  cig- 
arette commercials  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

I  strongly  opposed  the  imposition  of 
that  ban,  as  did  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  this  House,  but  our 
efforts  to  prevent  that  imposition  were, 
unfortunately,  unsuccessful. 

But  we,  like  the  people  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  article,  have  resigned  our- 
selves to  abide  by  this  prohibition,  de- 
spite the  injury  it  is  certain  to  inflict  on 
both  the  tobacco  and  broadcasting  in- 
dustries. 

But  the  problem  seems  now  to  have 
gone  beyond  a  basic  question  of  whether 
an  entire  industry's  rights  have  been 
violated.  The  question  is  whether  arbi- 
trary bureaucratic  power  has  forced  the 
fair  name  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  to  be 
forever  banished  from  the  Nation's  air- 
waves. 

On  February  20  of  this  year,  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.  televised  final- 
round  action  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Bowling  ClEissic,  a  segment  of  the  profes- 
sional bowlers  toiu-. 

During  the  course  of  that  broadcast,  a 
conscious  effort  was  made  by  the  sports 
commentators  to  avoid  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  city  in  which  the  tourna- 
ment was  being  held,  for  fear  of  giving 
an  inadvertent  "plug"  to  two  well-known 
Cigarette  brands,  and  thus  offending  the 
FCC. 

Great  verbal  dexterity  was  applied  to 
that  task,  as  viewers  were  exposed  to 
every  synon3rm  for  the  city  ever  spoken 
or  written.  Annoimcer  C?hris  Schenkel 
extolled  the  charm  of  "the  Moravian 
settlement"  in  the  heart  of  "the  rolling 
hills  of  North  Carolina." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Winston- 
Salem  existed  long  before  the  birth  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds,  who  founded  a  tobacco 
company  there.  The  city  of  Winston- 
Salem  was  thriving  long  before  the  first 
Winston  cigarette  tasted  good,  like  a  cig- 
arette shoLild,  long  before  the  American 
people  were  forced  to  decide  whether 
they  wanted  good  grammar  or  good 
taste. 

And  the  city  had  stood  even  longer 
when  Salem  cigarettes  were  introduced, 
when  nationwide  distribution  took  Salem 
out  of  the  country  but  failed  to  take  the 
country  out  of  Salem. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  things  have 
gotten  out  of  hand.  Can  bowlers  on  tele- 
vised events  never  again  score  a  "lucky 
strike"?  Can  Willie  Mays  nefver  hit  an- 
other "home  run"  on  TV  without  being 
called  on  the  carpet  by  the  FCC?  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  wish  I  was  still  pitching 
against  him. 

Can  David  Susskind  or  William  F. 
Buckley  never  again  say  "that's  true" 


without  being  accused  of  a  double  en- 
tendre? Will  the  thousands  of  honest 
American  citizens  named  Phillip  Morris 
and  Herbert  Tareyton  be  prohibited 
from  appearing  on  television  or  ad- 
dressed on  radio? 

Will  we  never  again  hear  of  Pall  Mall, 
Tenn.,  the  home  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  heroes,  Sgt.  Alvln  C.  York  of 
World  War  I  fame? 

If  this  is  the  plan  of  the  FCCs  new 
"blip  doctrine."  let  it  be  applied  evenly 
throughout  the  land.  Let  the  blips  fall 
where  they  may. 

If  Winston-Salem  is  to  be  excluded 
from  future  broadcasts,  at  least  37  other 
cities  in  America  must  also  go  unmen- 
tioned,  since  they  have  names  like  Kent, 
Salem,  Marlboro,  Newport,  Belalr,  and 
PaU  Mall. 

Written  requests  for  clarification  of 
this  whole  situation  have  been  sent  to 
the  FCC  by  the  editor-publisher  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  and  by  the  pres- 
ident of  WSJS-TV  in  Winston-Salem. 

The  FCC  has  replied  that  "the  Federal 
Government  will  apply  the  law  reason- 
ably," that  it  will  observe  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that 
it  will  instruct  broadcasters  to  do  the 
same. 

This  action,  they  say,  will  guarantee 
that  Winston-Ssdem,  N.C.,  is  not  "blipped 
into  oblivion."  I  view  this  action  with 
some  relief,  but  some  apprehension  will 
remain  imtU  the  fruits  of  this  directive 
are  borne  on  subsequent  telecasts. 

An  excellent  test  of  the  blip  doctrine 
vdW  come  on  August  6,  with  the,  running 
of  the  Winston-Salem  250  auto  race, 
a  televised  segment  of  the  grand  na- 
tional auto  circuit. 

Whatever  their  response,  I  can  only 
counsel  the  FCC,  as  Polonius  advised 
Hamlet: 

To  thine  own  sell  be  "blip." 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  Mizell 
Dictionary  of  Banned  Lingo  In  Public 
Performances  (BLTPP)  as  a  guide  for  my 
colleagues  on  future  broadcasts.  I  would 
like  permission  to  enter  the  text  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  in  the  Post,  and  a  re- 
lated news  article  and  editorial  from  the 
Winson-Salem  Journal. 

The  material  follows: 
MizEix's  DicnoNABY   OP    Banned  Lingo  in 
PUBUC  Pekformancks   (BLIPP) 

(A  compendium  of  cigarette  brand  names, 
and  their  various  usages,  with  certain  ap- 
propriate substitutions  to  placate  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.) 

Alpine — The  unmentionable  name  of  cities 
In  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  Utah;  try.^plgene  or  Montlform. 

Belalr — The  unacceptable  name  of  cities  In 
Florida,  Maryland.  Ohio  and  Texas,  with 
varied  spelling.  If  It  must  be  used,  spell  it  out 
on  the  air. 

Benson  &  Hedges — If  there  Is  a  law  firm 
like  this  In  your  district,  refer  to  it  as  Hedges 
and  Benson.  But  don't  count  on  Benson  to 
vote  for  you  anymore. 

Camel — Lawrence  of  Arabia  will  never 
make  It  to  the  small  screen.  If  you  must  re- 
fer to  the  animal  in  conversation,  say  Drome- 
dary or  Bactrian,  depending  on  the  number 
of  humps. 

Half  &  Half— Use  instead  "six  of  one,  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other." 

Home  Run — Try  four-bagger,  circuit  clout. 


or  ask  Hank  Aaron.  Better  yet,  ask  Howard 
Cosell. 

Kent — The  soon-to-be-forgotten  name  of 
cities  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Washington, 
with  variants  In  Louisiana,  Maine,  Indiana 
and  Maryland. 

L&M — If  you're  scheduled  to  appear  on 
Sesame  Street  and  recite  the  alphabet,  skip 
the  middle  part. 

Lucky  Strike — Avoid  Interviews  with  Don 
Garter,  or.  If  forced  Into  it,  take  along 
Howard  Ooeell. 

Marlboro — The  verboten  name  of  cities  In 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Maryland. 

Newport — The  nixed  name  of  cities  In 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Rhode  Island,  with 
variations  In  VUiglnla  and  Vermont. 

Old  Gold — If  tised  in  slang  for  a  family 
of  established  wealth,  \ise  Instead  vieux 
riche. 

Pall  Mall — The  non-referrable  name  of  the 
Tennessee  home  of  America's  greatest  World 
War  I  hero,  the  late  Sgt.  Alvln  C.  York. 

Parliament — Be  specific:  House  of  Lords 
or  House  of  Commons. 

Raleigh — Use  Instead  "the  Capitol  of 
North  Carolina"  or  "the  very  good  friend  of 
Ell2abeth  I." 

Salem — The  unalrable  name  of  cities  In 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon.  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia;  with  variations  In 
North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Spring — Try  something  like  "Soon  after  the 
vernal  equinox,"  a  young  man's  fancy  tiu-ns, 
etc. 

Virginia  Slims — Try  Minnesota  Pats. 

Vogue — Use  instead  "fashion,"  or  subscribe 
to  Harper's  Bazaar. 

Winston — The  "it-goes-wlthout-saylng" 
first  half  of  the  name  of  a  beautiful  North 
Carolina  city.  Incomparable  British  Prime 
Minister,  and  a  distinguished  Vermont 
Senator. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  6,   1971) 

Tobaccoville,  N.C:    "We  Oct  a  Bunch   or 

Quacks  Up  in  Washington" 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Tobaccoville,  N.C. — ^Llke  many  of  us, 
Roger  Helsabeck  watches  television  every 
day  and  likes  what  he  sees  less  and  less.  It 
isn't  the  programs,  mind  you.  It's  those 
commercials — or.  more  specifically  the  lack 
of  them. 

"I  don't  like  It."  he  says.  "They  got  to 
runnln'  a  whole  lot  of  short  ads  on  there. 
Seems  like  they  picked  up  more  and  more 
of  them.  They're  all  the  time  cuttin'  In  on 
the  programs." 

Then,  drawing  another  deep  puff  on  his 
cigarette,  Helsabeck  launched  Into  what 
really  bothers  him. 

"Biggest  damn  fool  thing  I  ever  heard  of 
cuttin'  them  tobacco  ads  off."  he  says.  "Why 
that's  Just  plumb  stupid.  If  they  want  to 
cut  something  off.  cut  the  liquor  ads  off. 
That's  where  they  ought  to  start.  That's 
where  all  the  trouble  Is.  It  ain't  in  ciga- 
rettes." 

(Hard  liquor  Is  not  advertised  on  TV  or 
radio. ) 

Helsabeck,  a  weather-beaten  man  of  50 
with  a  lined  face  and  a  perpetual  stoop  to 
his  shoulders,  has  more  than  casual  Interest 
in  the  question.  He's  been  farming  tobacco 
all  his  working  life  back  In  the  pine  hlUs 
of  the  Piedmont,  north  of  Wlnston-Salem, 
and  like  others  here  he's  angry.  The  govern- 
ment has  hit  him  where  It  hurts  most.  He's 
afraid  that  the  government  ban  on  cigarette 
commercials  may  put  him  out  of  business. 

And  don't  try  to  tell  him  cigarettes  may 
be  harmful  to  health.  He  doesn't  believe  It. 

"I  enjoy  them."  he  says,  taking  another 
deep  puff.  "Smoked  them  all  my  life.  They 
ain't  hurt  me.  They  cant  convince  me  they 
do  you  any  harm.  Liquor  and  beer  cause 
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more  people  to  die  than  cigarettes.  In 
opinion." 

"I  farmed  all   my  life  right   here  In 
neighborhood."    said    B.    M.    Klger,    a    wiry 
sandy-haired  man.   "but  the  small  farrier 
he's  getting  squeezed  out  today.  Killed 
hogs  the  other  day  and  they  wasn't  as  big 
a  Jaclcrabblt  when  we  got  'em  dressed  doVn 
and  you  take  'em  off  to  the  market  and 
12   cents   a   pound   for    'em.    Now   this 
arette  thing.  My  father  he  smoked  40 
and  it  didn't  klU  him— I  don't  think. 
of  course  he  had  a  heart  condition  and 
had  a  stroke,  and  maybe  the  doctors 
more  than  I  do." 

Earl  Atkins  had  another  thought, 
cigarette  health  studies,  they're  Just  a 
of  money,  if  they'd  take  the  money  they 
out  trying  to  kill  the  cigarette  Industry 
a  whole — well.  If  they'd  put  it  to  beneficial 
use  like  helping  the  poor  it  would  have 
worthwhile.  But  this  ain't  worth  a  damn 

"Just  like  shootln'  that  man  to  the  : 
Three  hundred  billion  dollars  shot  up  thfre 
and  It  ain't  worth  a  hill  of  beans.  All 
scientists  want  Is  to  shoot  them  up  and 
their  Jobs. 

"And  this  damn  welfare  business.  Some 
these  people  that  loaf  around   and  live 
the  taxpayer's  money.  I  say  If  they're  able 
work,  put  'em  to  work." 

Clearly,  they  think  they  know  where 
place  the  blame  for  their  problems.  The 
eral  government. 

"I  think  we  got  a  bunch  of  quacks  up  th^re 
on  the  seat  In  Washington,"  Atkins  said. 
They  all  laughed  uproariously.  Today, 
can  hear  that  kind  of  bitter  remark  through 
out  the  rolling  Piedmont  farmland.   "I 
'   we   got  some  of  the  biggest   crooks  In 
country  in  Washington."  said  N.  H.  TuttI 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  his  home  ofl 
dirt  road  not  far  from  the  few  stores 
make  up  the  heart  of  Tobaccovllle.  "I  thltk 
they're  giving  us  a  dirty  deal,  that's  whal 
think.  I  Just  don't  believe  they're  giving 
tobacco  men  a  fair  break." 

And  he  said.  "Oh  jp&n,  I  reckon  there  Is 
strong  feeling  around  here.  People  around 
store  and  everywhere,  you  hear  lots  about 
They  are  small  farmers  and  tobacco 
been  their  way  of  life.  Indeed,  many  of 
are    second    and    third    generation    tobac^io 
farmers  ("My  grandfather,  he  raised  It 
half  a  mile  from  here  on  the  creek,"  Hels^ 
beck  says) .  Their  area  Is  well  suited  for 
bacco  raising,  and  the  big  market  is 
accessible.  •/ 

They  truck  the  tobacco  to  Winston-; 
where   It   goes  directly   into   the   cigarettes 
manufactured    by    the    R.    J.    Reynolds 
making  Wlnstons  and  Salems  among  theii 
So  far  they  haven't  noticed  any  drop  In  th^r 
market  since  cigarette  commercials  were 
dered   off   the   nation's   airwaves   beglnnliig 
January  1.  But  they  fear  the  worst. 

Tobacco  industry  spokesmen  say  the  c 
rette  commercial  ban  probably  wont  affect 
consumption    "greatly".    Last    year,    c 
the  increasing  tempo  of  the  national  ant  I 
smoking  campaigns,  the  number  of  clgarett  ss 
produced  in  the  United  States  rose  by  17 
billion  to  575  billion.  The  amount  of  clgi, 
rettes  being  exported  also  Increased 

But  there  are  other  figures  that  Indicate 
the  long  effort  to  educate  the  public  to  tie 
potential  dangers  of  smoking  are  finally  pa; 
Ing  off.  Five  years  ago,  for  Instance  51.9  p(T 
cent  of  American  men  21  or  older  smoked 
cigarettes.  Last  year,  the  government  est 
mates,  that  figure  had  dropped  to  42.2  p(  r 
cent.  For  women  the  comparable  figures  weie 
33.7  per  cent  In  1966  (the  year  the  first  healt  ti 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  appeared) 
down  to  30.5  per  cent  last  year.  The  pel 
centages  of  those  smoking  both  cigars  and 
pipes  also  had  declined  in  that  time. 

Those  figures  offer  small  comfort  to  trie 
farmers  here.  "They  done  took  the  freedom 
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away  from  the  people  In  this  town,"  N.  H. 
Tattle  remarked,  spitting  In  disgust  In  the 
dirt. 

As  for  Roger  Helsabeck,  be  isn't  about  to 
give  up  his  b\isiness  or  his  habit,  health  or 
government  withstanding.  "I  enjoy  them,"  he 
said  again,  lighting  up  another  cigarette. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

Feb.  23,  1971] 

No-Name,  N.C. 

All  kinds  of  calamities  have  befallen  the 

tobacco  country  In  recent  years,  but  who  ever 

thought  we  would  have  to  get  used  to  living 

In  a  town  that  will  now  become  known  as 

"Blip-Blip"? 

As  we  are  beginning  to  realize,  this  will 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  under  pressure  from  Sen.  Frank  E. 
Moss  of  Utah,  the  leader  of  the  Black  Shank 
conspiracy  In  Washington. 

By  that  law  Congress  banned  the  promo- 
tion of  cigarettes  on  television  and  radio. 
It  so  happens  that  two  of  the  most  popular 
cigarettes  are  named  after  our  town  (al- 
though you'd  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
outsiders  who  think  it  was  the  other  way 
around).  Consequently,  any  mention  of  our 
town  on  television  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
double  blip,  the  sound  that  is  made  to  blot 
out  naughty  words. 

The  dire  effects  of  this  dastardly  law  were 
brought  home  to  us  last  week  when  a  na- 
tional television  network  broadcast  the  fi- 
nals of  the  Blip-Blip  (bowling)  Classic.  No 
one  mentioned  our  town,  by  name,  we  imder- 
stand,  imtll  sign-off  time.  The  people  who 
thus  consigned  us  to  "cities  anonymous"  were 
so  anxious  to  avoid  any  direct  reference  to 
the  names  Blip  and  Blip  that  they  ordered 
a  reporter  to  remove  a  press  badge  inscribed 
with  the  full  name  of  this  newspaper. 

Moreover,  when  It  came  time  to  present 
the  trophies,  the  president  of  the  tobacco 
company  sponsoring  the  event  was  intro- 
duced on  television  as  "William  S.  Smith 
Jr.".  Everybody  In  our  town  knew,  of  course, 
that  his  real  name  was  Prince  Albert.  But 
the  company  was  so  anxious  to  stay  within 
the  law  that  it  let  him  assume  a  most  im- 
probable pseudonym  for  the  occasion,  and 
asked  him  please  to  refrain  from  wearing 
his  customary  frock  coat.  He  obliged  even  In 
that. 

Our  town,  of  course,  may  not  be  the  only 
victim  of  the  Black  Shank  conspirators. 
What  of  all  the  other  "Wlnstons"  and  "Sa- 
lems" (pardon  our  failure  to  blip)  scattered 
around  the  country?  (The  Rand  McNally  at- 
las lists  25  of  the  latter.)  Isn't  It  possible 
that  the  residents  of  those  towns  will  feel 
the  sting  as  much  as  we?  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  tornado  should  level  the  town 
of  Winston.  Missouri.  Presumably,  the  news- 
caster would  have  to  describe  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  as  being  "somewhere  In  the  Mid- 
west." To  his  bewildered  television  audience 
he  might  add:  "We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
publicize  the  name  of  this  devastated  town, 
but,  believe  us.  It  vras  devastated  .  .  ." 

Residents  of  Marlboro,  Conn.,  Morrlstown, 
Ind.,  or  Chesterfield  County.  S.C..  may  find 
themselves  victimized  in  the  same  way.  Men- 
tion the  town  of  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  on 
television  and  somebody  would  assume  no 
doubt  that  you  were  talking  about  a  super- 
super-king-sized  cigarette. 

Consider,  also,  the  fate  of  Blip  Churchill, 
the  late  British  statesman  and  Nobel  prize 
winner.  It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  a  net- 
work might  one  day  do  a  documentary  de- 
pleting the  life  of  this  great  man.  Does  he 
get  bllpp)ed  throughout?  Or.  for  that  matter, 
can  there  b^  any  reference  to  his  equally 
famous  ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(give  that  one  three  blips,  please)  ?  Well,  we 
should  think  not! 
What  would  Sen.  Moss  say? 


[From  the  Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal 

Feb.  24,  1971] 
The  Blip-Blip  Classic  Revisited  :  We  Do  Not 
Ask  Equal  Time — Just  Time 
The  Journal  and  Sentinel  urged  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  last  night 
to  keep  Wlnston-Salem  from  being  "bllpped 
Into  oblivion"  on  the  airwaves. 

A  telegram  from  the  newspapers  to  Dean 
Burch,  the  commission  chairman,  pointed  out 
that  the  ABC  network  all  but  omitted  the 
city's  name  when  It  broadcast  the  finals  of 
the  Wlnston-Salem  Classic,  a  bowling  tourna- 
ment, last  Saturday. 

The  tongue-in-cheek  telegram,  signed  by 
Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and  publisher,  recog- 
nized that  Congress  last  year  prohibited  the 
advertising  of  cigarettes  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. But,  It  said,  "Congress  did  not  intend 
to  abolish  or  prohibit  the  use  of  that  beauti- 
ful name,  Wlnston-Salem,"  even  though  the 
city  has  given  Its  name  to  two  popular 
brands. 

Carroll  therefore  urged  Burch  to  assure  the 
networks  that  they  will  not  be  punished  if 
they  say  Wlnston-Salem  "loud  and  clear." 

He  also  asked  Burch  to  tell  the  networks 
that  they  could  even  mention  the  name  of 
certain  British  statesman  (Sir  Winston 
Churchill)  and  his  great  ancestor  (the  Duke 
of  Marlborough). 

Carroll's  telegram  follows: 
"Will  you  please  do  what  you  can  to  keep 
our  town  from  being  bllpped  Into  oblivion? 
"As  you  know.  Public  Law  91-222  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  prohibits  the  advertis- 
ing of  cigarettes  on  radio  and  television. 

"It  happens  that  two  popular  brands  of 
cigarettes  are  named  for  our  town.  I  know 
there  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the 
contrary  is  true,  but  really  our  town  was  not 
named  for  the  cigarettes.  Consequently,  Con- 
gress In  passing  Public  Law  91-222  did  not 
Intend  to  abolish  or  prohibit  the  use  of  that 
beautiful  name,  Wlnston-Salem. 

"Nevertheless  when  the  Wlnston-Salem 
Classic,  a  bowling  tournament  sponsored  by 
our  local  tobacco  company,  was  telecast  last 
week,  the  ABC  network  made  a  mystery  of 
Its  location.  Announcers  referred  to  the  roll- 
ing hills  of  North  Carolina,  the  red  clay 
of  the  Piedmont  and  the  qualntness  of  our 
old  Moravian  settlement.  But  did  they  ever 
come  right  out  and  say  where  it  was  happen- 
ing? No,  they  did  not. 

"If  this  practice  persists  and  spreads,  the 
name  Wlnston-Salem  will  be  obliterated 
from  the  airwaves.  When  the  name  occurs 
In  a  news  story,  listeners  will  hear  only  a 
blip  or  double  blip.  We  like  the  name  Wln- 
ston-Salem, we  think  it  Is  a  good  name  and 
we  don't  want  our  town  to  become  known 
throughout  the  country  as  'Blip-Blip.' 

"Will  you  therefore  assure  the  network 
people  that  they  will  not  be  sent  to  Leaven- 
worth if  they  come  right  out  and  say  'Wln- 
ston-Salem'? Tell  them  to  Inhale  deeply  and 
speak  it  loud  and  clear. 

"And  while  you  are  about  it,  please  as- 
sure them  too  that  they  are  free  to  mention 
a  certain  British  statesman  whose  first  name 
Is  identical  with  our  first  name.  And  his 
great  ancestor  too.  Although  the  latter  has 
no  connection  with  our  town,  we  think  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  have  him  become  known 
to  television  listeners  as  the  Duke  of  Blip." 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    SPACE- 
APPLICATIONS  AND  EXPLORATION 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  expositions  in  which 


I  hope  to  inform  my  fellow  colleagues 
about  the  national  space  program. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  about  our  un- 
manned satellite  program,  with  some  dis- 
cussion of  accomplishments  over  the  past 
years,  its  present  status,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  I  will  cover  the  ap- 
plications, planetary  and  deep  space 
exploration  satellites  of  our  NASA 
program. 

I  think  it  proper  at  this  point  to  intro- 
duce some  historical  perspective  drawn 
from  the  legislative  experience  of  the 
House  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  In  1958,  at 
about  the  time  the  Committee  was 
created,  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration  was  deep- 
ly engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  basic 
law  new  known  as  the  Space  Act.  Testi- 
mony from  a  broad  spectrum  of  wit- 
nesses— scientists,  industrialists,  educa- 
tors— strongly  endorsed  a  program  that 
would  produce  a  wide  variety  of  space- 
craft to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
planets,  stars  and  the  space  separating 
them.  There  were  many  allusions  to 
weather  satellites,  communication  satel- 
lites, navigation  satellites  and  the  pro- 
found benefits  they  would  bring  to  mil- 
lions of  people.  These  statements  pro- 
duced a  reaction  that  frankly  bordered 
on  the  incredulous  with  no  little  amuse- 
ment in  many  quarters. 

The  past  12  years  contain  all  of  the 
achievements  that  were  promised  back 
in  1958.  We  have  put  to  work  our  Tiros 
and  Nimbus  weather  satellites  in  an  op- 
erating system  that  is  producing  24 -hour 
coverage  on  a  routine  basis  of  not  only 
the  weather,  but  the  entire  earth's  cli- 
matic cycles.  The  information  we  re- 
ceive from  these  satellites  is  available  to 
any  nation  on  earth  that  desires  it. 

These  satellites  have  saved  thousands 
of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  of  property, 
savings  that  can  be  fully  documented. 
Worth  the  investment?  One  minor  inci- 
dent of  catastrophic  potential  to  only  a 
few  humble  farmers  in  Mexico  comes  to 
mind.  These  people  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  a  dam  which  stored  irrigation  water 
vital  to  a  rather  extensive  farm  area. 
Heavy  rains  had  filled  the  reservoir  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point,  and  Mexican 
officials  seriously  considered  releasing  the 
water  to  save  the  village  from  destruc- 
tion, but  wiping  out  all  the  crops  in  the 
valley.  However,  a  query  of  the  Nimbus 
satellite  revealed  no  more  rain  in  the 
oflftng,  and  the  situation  quickly  returned 
to  normal.  Here  was  a  real  return  to  the 
benefit  of  many  small  people  of  low  eco- 
nomic level.  There  are  many,  many 
other  Incidents  such  as  this  one  that 
could  be  cited.  Remember  Hurricane 
Camille?  It  was  discovered  aborning  by 
Nimbus  which  tracked  it  down  to  its 
final  dissipation  after  it  had  wreaked 
tremendous  destruction.  But,  experienced 
that  20.000  to  50.000  American  lives  were 
saved,  as  a  result. 

Various  studies  into  the  cost-savings 
we  can  expect  from  meteorological  satel- 
lite work  have  produced  incredibly  im- 
pressive results.  The  IBM  Corp.,  a  few 
years  ago,  conducted  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  benefits  of  more  accurate 
weather  forecasting  and  concluded  that 
if  weather  could  be  accurately  predicted 


even  3  days  in  advance,  man  could  save 
$60  billion  a  year.  Sixty  billion,  not  mil- 
lion. Even  if  this  estimate  is  highly  opti- 
mistic, we  must  not  forget  that  what- 
ever the  cost-savings  is,  the  space  pro- 
gram has  never  cost  more  than  $6  billion 
per  year.  And  this  estimated  $60  billion  is 
an  annual  return  on  work  in  merely  one 
field.  Furthermore,  NASA's  work  today 
in  this  field  is  aimed  at  accurate  weather 
forecasting  not  merely  3  davs  in  advance, 
but  2  full  weeks.  We  cannot  begin  to 
calculate  the  savings  in  a  system  with 
that  capability. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  the  amaz- 
ing results  of  NASA's  work  in  another 
major  field,  satellite  communications.  To 
the  credit  of  NASA's  achievements,  to- 
day we  can  have  a  profitmaking  interna- 
tional commimlcation  setPllite  network 
tying  together  over  40  countries  of  the 
world  located  on  six  continents.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  commercial  communica- 
tion satellite  in  1963,  we  have  seen  an 
annual  growth  in  international  telephone 
traffic  of  more  than  20  times,  the  intro- 
duction of  international  real-time  tele- 
vision transmissions,  and  a  decline  in 
the  cost  of  international  communication 
by  a  factor  of  more  than  25  times. 

Examining  this  impact  of  the  com- 
munication satellite  in  more  detail,  with- 
out the  satellite  International  television 
would  never  have  been  possible.  The  rel- 
atively low  channel  carrying  capacity  of 
today's  undersea  cables  make  carrving 
a  television  signal  impossible.  In  terms 
of  the  cost  impact,  the  investment  cost 
per  channel  per  year  for  an  international 
telephone  link  has  fallen  from  $16,000  to 
approximately  $600  with  the  availability 
of  the  latest  generation  of  communica- 
tion satellites,  the  Intelsat  4. 

The  impact  of  the  communication  sat- 
ellite on  domestic  communications  is 
forecast  to  be  even  greater.  In  1960, 
Americans  made  18  billion  telephone 
calls;  10  years  later  Americans  made  200 
billion  telephone  calls.  This  country's 
domestic  telecommunications  network, 
consisting  of  700  million  miles  of  wire, 
cable,  and  microwave  relays,  unquestion- 
ably represents  the  finest  and  most  so- 
phisticated communication  system  in  the 
world  today.  But  with  the  advent  of  tel- 
evision and  data  commimications,  the 
present  system  has  been  pushed  to  its 
virtual  limits  in  terms  of  being  expanded 
by  conventional  means.  Clearly,  the  com- 
munication satellite  offers  this  country 
the  hope  by  which  we  can  meet  the 
communication  demands  of  tomorrow. 

Further  outgrowth  of  this  work  is  the 
promise  for  educating  the  masses  of  the 
many  developing  countries  throughout 
the  world.  One  of  the  most  exciting  pro- 
grams Involves  the  use  of  a  NASA  satel- 
lite, ATS-F,  to  provide  instructional  and 
educational  television  to  the  country  of 
India.  India  has  received  permission  from 
NASA  to  use  the  satellite  in  1974  to  pro- 
vide direct  broadcast  programing  to  over 
5,000  villages.  Indian  Government  offi- 
cials see  this  as  only  the  first  step  in  a 
satellite  broadcasting  program  eventu- 
ally encompassing  over  500,000  separate 
villages.  Likewise,  Brazil  has  also  fsked 
for  permission  to  use  the  ATS-F  satl- 
Ute.  The  coimtry  is  currently  planning  to 
implement  a  program  biult  around  in- 


struction satellite  broadcasting  to  more 
than  150.000  schools. 

The  communication  satellite  offers  the 
only  means  by  which  the  masses  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  can  be 
reached  and  taught  on  an  accelerated 
basis.  The  satellite  will  offer  to  compress 
the  process  of  world  education  by  dec- 

Another  spacecraft  of  outstanding  util- 
ity has  been  the  navigational  satellite, 
a  series  of  which  has  been  In  continuous 
use  since  1960.  The  satellites  were  first 
put  into  use  by  the  Navy,  but,  increas- 
ingly, they  are  being  employed  by  vir- 
tually all  major  commercial  deep-water 
operators. 

An  example  of  such  use  is  a  private 
company  specializing  in  drilling  in  very 
deep  water,  perhaps  up  to  20,000  feet.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  drillers 
know  exactly  what  their  position  is  be- 
fore beginning  to  drill.  Land  based  Loran 
stations  do  provide  very  accurate  posi- 
tion data,  but  not  as  good  as  does  the 
navigation  satellite. 

Navigation  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  air 
is  still  a  matter  of  a  series  of  heading  ad- 
justments which,  over  a  course  of  time 
can  amouij^o  considerable  loss  of  pro-/ 
ductlve  mon^>»„^  fact,  1  percent  sav- 
ings in  fuel  and  manpower  costs  due  to 
navigational  improvement  would  save 
the  shipping  Industry  $150  million  per 
year.  The  transit  system  has  already 
shown  that  it  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  in  meeting  this  goal  of 
reducing  operating  costs. 

This,  then,  is  a  general  summation  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  In  applica- 
tions satellites  that  are  returning  real 
benefits  to  people  on  earth.  What  about 
the  future  plans? 

There  are  some  very  exciting  programs 
already  underway  that  will  be  of  highly 
pragmatic  value  to  people  here  at  home 
and  abroad.  One  is  the  earth  resources 
technoloey  program.  This  is  a  satellite 
system  that  is  aimed  eventually  at  a  com- 
prehensive as  well  as  specific  survey  of 
the  earth's  resources.  The  principal  value 
and  application,  which  is  becoming  of 
dire  importance  today,  is  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  means  by  which  man  can 
intelligently  and  effectively  manage  those 
resources,  especially  the  ones  upon  which 
his  survival  literally  depends. 

From  space  we  will  be  able  to  survey 
and  evaluate  the  most  Important  of 
man's  needs  today,  the  availability  and 
location  of  water.  Satellites  will  metisure 
and  determine  the  water  content  of  snow 
and  ice  fields,  streams  and  rivers.  We 
have  already  at  hand  the  ability  to  de- 
tect natural  imderground  reservoirs,  and 
to  pinpoint  large  seepages  of  fresh  water 
from  continental  shelves  far  out  from 
the  shores  of  oceans  and  seas.  Of  recent 
discovery  are  those  located  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  and  in  the  J'erslan  Gulf. 
Many  others  have  been  foimd  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  some  which  are  des- 
perate for  water  or  are  actually  arid 
wasteland. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
organized  and  has  in  operation  today  a 
vigorous,  hard-working  planning  group 
that  is  eager  to  help  in  creating  this 
satellite  system.  Think  what  it  would 
mean  to  our  ever-expanding  population, 
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to  our  marginal  agricultural  areas  an 
to  industry.  Think  of  the  heavy  flnanci 
burden  that  cities  and  States  are  carry  j- 
ing  at  this  moment  to  provide  freslji 
water  to  their  communities.  This  burden(. 
under  present  teclinologies,  is  not  exi- 
pected  to  be  diminished.  But  it  will  be 
greatly  relieved  by  the  information  ani 
data  gained  from  satellite  surveys.  ThinJt 
also  of  the  importance  of  the  system^ 
to  floods,  the  accxiracy  of  their  predica- 
tion, their  extent  and  their  control.        | 

Earth  resources  satellites  will  also  play 
a  principal  role  in  giving  each  nation  ail 
insight  and  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
its  own  natural  resources  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  Such  geological 
surveys  will  be  able  to  identify  the  locat 
tion  of  minerals  and.  oil,  saving  untold 
numbers  of  dollars  and  long  periods  of 
exploration  time.  The  prospector  of  to| 
morrow  will  be  a  data  specialist  in  an 
analysis  center,  not  the  lonely  man  and 
his  jeep  in  a  wasteland. 

Still  another  advance  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  agriculture.  Satellites  will  b« 
able  to  dlstingmsh  between  different 
types  of  crops,  between  diseased  and 
healthy  plants  and  trees,  various  ground 
conditions.  They  will  be  able  to  assesi 
timber  lands  and  farmlands,  and  aid  14 
the  planning  and  use  of  land  for  roada 
parks,  and  waterways.  i 

A  further  outgrowth  of  this  work  wllj 
be  in  mapping  and  charting — gathering 
information  which  will  in  turn  be  folded 
back  into  almost  an  unlimited  number 
of  fields  including  ecology,  meteorologyj 
navigation,  geology,  geography,  agrlcul4 
ture,  forestry,  transportation,  and  urbaii 
affairs.  One  of  the  keys  to  this  brc«d 
contribution  by  satellite  technology  ii 
simply  the  satellite's  vantage  point.  A^ 
an  example,  to  accurately  and  compre4 
hensively  scan  the  United  States  by  air-j 
plane  and  produce  a  photographic  com-j 
posite  would  require  a  full  decade.  Ob4 
viously,  this  would  be  prohibitively  ex\ 
pensive.  But  future  photographic  satel4 
lites  will  yield  such  a  composite  in  les^ 
than  3  weeks.  The  satellite,  therefore, 
provides  the  only  means  for  undertakim 
this  t3T)e  of  venture. 

The  second  area  of  satellite  activity 
will   discuss  briefly  is  the  area   of  thi 
planetary    and    exploratory    program;^ 
Much  has  already  been  accomplished  li 
tills  fleld.  In  fact,  we  have  at  present  li 
orbit   an    unmanned   astronomical    obT 
servatory  that  has  already  revolutionized 
the  concepts  of  the  universe,  its  dlmen* 
sions,  its  energies,  and  its  nature.  Th 
information  revealed  has  been  so  sur 
prising  to  astronomers  that  it  will  tak 
considerable   time   before   they   will  b, 
able  to  fully  understand  the  impact  oi 
this  data  on  present  theories  in  astron 
omy  and  concepts   of  cosmology.   Thi 
satellite's  eleven   telescopes   are  meas't 
urlng  and  sending  back   data   on   th* 
magnetic  spectnun  of  space,  especially 
In  the  ultra-violet,  that  scientists  would 
never  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  eartlj 
because  of  the  intervening  atmosphere, 
As  one  measure  of  this  satellite's  con 
tributlon.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Or 
biting     Astronomical     Observatory,     lii 
terms  of  man's  ability  to  investigate  this 
stars  and  the  planets,  Is  equivalent  ir, 
Importance  to  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope. 
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Further  activity  in  this  field  of  ex- 
ploratory work  involves  NASA  plans  to 
send  two  Mariner  spacecraft  to  Mars. 
The  satellites  will  be  placed  in  an  orbit 
about  the  planet.  Prom  these  spacecraft 
we  will  receive  thousands  of  pictures 
which  will  permit  us  to  map  the  entire 
surface.  Based  upon  this  early  explora- 
tory work  of  the  Mariners,  we  will  direct 
our  activities  to  sending  a  later  ve- 
hicle to  Mars  which  will  be  equipped 
with  instruments  to  analyze  the  surface 
composition.  This  information  will  per- 
mit further  comparisons  of  the  earth 
with  still  another  body  in  our  solar  sys- 
tem, thus  enhancing  our  knowledge  of 
the  earth. 

A  final  very  exciting  effort  will  be  to 
send  two  spacecraft  to  the  very  edge  of 
our  solar  system.  By  taking  advantage 
of  an  extremely  rare  lineup  of  the  solar 
system's  outer  planets,  a  satellite  will  be 
able  to  use  the  power  of  the  gravitational 
field  of  Jupiter  to  swing  the  spacecraft 
on  to  a  course  toward  four  other  major 
planets.  This  rare  lineup  occurs  only 
once  in  every  179  years  and  wUl  permit 
NASA  to  Investigate  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  This  pro- 
.gram,  the  grand  toiu-  mission,  offers 
NASA  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
furthermost  reaches  of  our  solar  system 
and  compress  the  total  mission  time  by 
a  factor  of  4. 

In  siunmary,  I  have  tried  to  give  you 
some  insight  into  what  the  future  holds 
for  mankind  in  the  endeavor  to  explore 
space  and  to  use  space  technology  for 
our  own  benefit.  More  than  10  years  ago, 
when  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics was  still  in  its  infancy,  ex- 
pert scientists  and  engineers  described 
for  the  committee  the  achievements  in 
space  they  expected  to  accomplish.  Those 
achievements  and  more  have  already 
been  realized  by  this  coimtry. 

The  national  effort  we  began  in  1958 
we  will  continue  far  into  the  future,  as 
far  into  the  future  as  it  is  possible  to 
project — if,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
"if"  we  continue  to  have  the  will,  the 
purpose  and  the  desire  to  do  so.  We  have 
the  skill,  the  resources,  and  the  vision 
to  use  space  research  and  technology  to 
elevate  the  welfare  and  the  spirit  of 
mankind  to  a  level  never  before  believed 
possible.  The  most  exciting  rewards  from 
space  lie  only  just  ahead.  It  is  now  time 
for  us  to  reach  out  for  them. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era  that 
is  repeatedly  faced  with  serious  environ- 
mental problems  and  challenges,  the  di- 
mensions of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
solid  waste  disposal  and  management  are 
staggering.  The  most  recent  Government 
flgures  available  indicate  that  the  solid 
wastes  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States  total  approximately  4.3  billion 
tons.  This  flgure  includes  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  mineral,  and  ag- 
ricultural wastes.  Unfortunately,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  this  is  salvaged,  re- 
cycled, or  composted.  In  fact,  only  three- 
fourths  of  it  is  ever  collected. 


Furthermore,  imaginative  thinking  in 
disposal  practices  is  not  widespread.  Land 
fills,  incinerators,  open  dumps,  and  ocean 
dimiping  are  the  means  almost  imiver- 
sally  utilized.  Also,  the  burden  of  dealing 
with  this  enormous  problem  falls  almost 
totally  on  the  local  units  of  government, 
those  which  can  least  afford  to  bear  the 
cost. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  simple  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  merely  by  ban- 
ning one-way  bottles  and  cans.  There- 
fore, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  seeks  to  establish  a  national  frame- 
work for  solving  the  problem  of  man- 
aging and  disposing  of  soUd  waste.  My 
bill  would:  First,  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  solid  waste  processing  recy- 
cling centers;  second,  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal; 
third,  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
products  that  are  easily  disposed  of  or 
recycled;  and  fourth,  relieve  the  heavy 
financial  burden  now  carried  by  local 
governments  for  trash  disposal. 

A  5-member  Solid  Waste  Management 
Commission  would  be  created,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Commission 
would  imdertake  studies  Eind  hearings  to 
ascertain  the  scope  of  the  solid  waste 
disposal  problem  in  America  and  then 
recommend  to  the  Congress  a  disposal 
tax  plan.  Disposal  taxes  would  then  be 
levied  by  Congress  on  all  nonconsumable 
products,  at  their  point  of  manufacture 
or  importation.  The  charge  would  reflect, 
based  on  the  Commission's  findings,  the 
actual  cost  of  disposing  or  recycling  the 
materials  in  each  product,  minus  their 
salvage  value.  The  charge  would  not  ap- 
ply to  food  or  drugs,  but  would  apply 
to  the  packages  they  come  in.  The  dis- 
posal charge  is  aimed,  primarily,  at  dis- 
couraging the  manufacture  of  products 
that  present  disposal  problems.  Also,  it 
provides  for  the  financing  of  new  de- 
velopments in  solid  waste  disposal  to 
meet  this  national  problem. 

The  revenue  from  the  disposal  taxes 
would  go  into  a  Federal  trust  fund,  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  highway  trust  fimd, 
to  be  administered  by  a  Federal  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration will  carry  out  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  with 
respect  to  improved  solid  waste  disposal 
techniques  and  equipment.  Most  impor- 
tantly, in  cooperation  with  the  State  and 
local  governments,  the  Corporation 
would  develop  a  nationwide  system  of 
regional  solid  waste  processing  and  re- 
cycling centers.  These  centers  would  be 
financed  by  revenues  generated  by  the 
disposal  taxes. 

Solid  waste  disposal  in  the  United 
States  is  now  handled  by  more  than 
10,000  individual  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages. A  few  hundred  have  incinerators, 
nearly  all  of  which  pollute  the  air.  The 
rest  use  dumps,  which  pollute  the  land. 
Both  methods  waste  basic  natural  re- 
sources. We  already  have  the  techniques 
to  recycle  most  of  our  solid  waste,  but 
they  are  practical  only  if  applied  on  a 
large  scale.  This  means  setting  up  re- 
gional waste  management  districts,  each 
served  by  a  regional  processing  center. 
The  processing  centers  would  ultimately 
replace   all  existing   municipal   dumps. 
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landfills,  and  incinerators.  To  minimize 
trucking,  the  wastes  could  be  shredded 
at  collection  points  in  each  city  and 
shipped  to  the  processing  center  by 
pipeline. 

Until  the  processing  centers  are  in 
full  operation,  part  of  the  trust  fimd 
money  could  be  used  to  upgrade  con- 
ventional disposal  facilities.  Nearly  all 
of  the  coimtry's  existing  dumps  and  in- 
cinerators are  substantial  health  hazards. 
However,  imtil  they  can  be  phased  out, 
part  of  the  trust  fund  money  could  be 
used  for  grants  to  convert  existing  dumps 
to  sanitary  landfills  and  to  purchase  pol- 
lution control  devices  for  incinerators. 
Trust  fund  money  would  also  go  to  re- 
habilitate former  dump  sites  to  be  used 
for  parks  and  other  purposes. 

Furthermore,  industries  would  be  al- 
lowed to  bid  for  the  purchase  of  salvaged 
materials  on  long-term  contracts.  Suc- 
cessful bidders  would  be  allowed  to  build 
their  own  plants  at  the  regional  centers, 
thereby  encouraging  industries  to  de- 
velop ways  of  refining  and  using  recycled 
materials.  It  would  also  make  each  re- 
gional center  the  focus  of  a  major  indus- 
trial complex,  creating  thousands  of  jobs. 
These  satellite  plants,  like  the  processing 
center  itself,  would  operate  under  strict 
environmental  standards. 

In  addition,  the  measure  woiUd  require 
"disposal  bonds,"  or  refimdable  deposits, 
to  insure  the  proper  disposal  of  such 
items  as  automobiles.  For  example,  the 
original  purchaser  of  a  car  would  put 
down  a  $100  bond,  which  would  pass  to 
each  successive  owner.  The  last  owner 
would  get  the  money  back  when  and  if 
he  brought  it  to  a  proper  disposal  cen- 
ter. This  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
giving  old  cars,  refrigerators,  and  so 
forth,  a  minimum  trade-in  value.  Thus, 
car  dealers  might  be  willing  to  accept 
cars  for  disposal,  using  the  disposal  bond 
as  credit  against  purchase  of  another 
new  or  used  car. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  day  has  passed  when 
we  can  simply  bury  our  wastes  or  bum 
them  or  dump  them  in  our  streams  or 
lakes  or  oceans.  Not  only  are  the  penal- 
ties paid  by  our  environment  far  too  high 
for  this,  but  the  fact  of  shrinking  na- 
tional resoiu-ces  coupled  with  a  techno- 
loglcsJ  and  population  explosion  will  no 
longer  allow  us  such  extravagance  if  we 
are  to  survive.  As  we  consider  these  prob- 
lems, we  must  remember  that  however 
we  pay,  pay  we  must.  The  adoption  of 
a  comprehensive,  national  plan  is  neces- 
sary or  we  will  continue  to  witness  a 
gradual  and  steady  decline  in  our  living 
conditions.  I  believe  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  provides  a  sound  basis 
for  both  payment  and  for  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  entire  text 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Act  of 
1971  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  — 

A  bill  to  eetabllsh  a  natlon&l  system  of  solid 

waste  management 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLK  AKD  DETINmONS 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Solid  Waste  Management  Act  of  1971." 

(b)  For  pxirposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  Commission  estab- 
lished by  section  2. 


(2)  TTie  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Solid  Waste  Management  Corpora- 
tion established  by  section  5. 

(3)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Bocu'd  of 
Directors  of  the  Ooiporaitlon. 

(4)  The  term  "trust  fund"  means  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  Trust  P*und  estab- 
lished by  section  4. 

(5)  The  term  "solid  waste"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 203(4)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Solid  Waste 
Management  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission,  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act,  shall  recommend  to  the 
Congress  disposal  tax  plans  and  disposal  bond 
systems  for  products  or  materials. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Members  of  the  Commission  shaU  be 
broadly  representative  of  industry  and  of 
the  technical  and  scientific  disciplines  in- 
volved In  solid  waste  management.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years. 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  1  of 
the  Executive  Schedule.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

DISPOSAL  TAXES  AND  DISPOSAL  BONDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
such  studies  and  hold  such  hearings  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
disposal  taxes  for  purposes  of  chapter  43  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  dis- 
posal bond  systems  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

(b)(1)(A)  The  Commission  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  which  products  or  ma- 
terials require  disposal  taxes,  at  what  stage 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  or  process- 
ing of  the  product  or  material  the  tax  shall 
be  levied,  the  unit  on  which  the  tax  Is  based, 
and  the  amount  of  tax  per  unit.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  recommend  a  disposal  tax  plan 
which  shall  specify  for  purposes  of  chapter 
43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 

(1)  the  product  or  material  to  which  it 
applies  (the  taxable  article), 

(II)  the  taxable  persons, 

(III)  the  taxable  unit,  and 
(iv)  the  applicable  rate  of  tax. 

(B)  Any  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  which  a  disposal  tax  plan  is 
based  shall  be  made  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing.  No  dis- 
posal tax  plan  may  take  effect  untU  after  the 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

(2)  Disposal  taxes  shall  refiect  as  closely 
as  possible  the  actual  cost  of  disposal  or 
processing  each  material  or  product,  tak- 
ing into  account  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  its  salvage  value,  if  any.  and 
any  special  problems  or  hazards  Involved  In 
Its  handling.  A  disposal  tax  on  any  material 
or  product  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United    States. 

(c)  (1)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  miscellaneous  ex- 
cise  taxes)    Is   amended  by  adding   at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  43 — ^DISPOSAL  TAXES 

"Sec.  4961.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4962.   Definitions. 
"Sec.  4961.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  sale  by  the  taxable  person  of 
any  taxable  article  a  tax  at  the  applicable 
rate  per  taxable  unit  determined  under  the 
disposal  tax  plan  applicable  to  such  article. 


"(b)    Bt    Whom    Payable. — The    tax    im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
taxable    person. 
"Sec  4962.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter —  -V 

"(1)  Disposal  tax  plan. — The  term  'dlspo-  ^' 
sal    tax    plan'    means    a    disposal    tax    plan 
adopted  under  section  3(b)(1)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Management  Act. 

"(2)  Taxable  article. — The  term  'taxable 
article'  means  a  product  or  material  to 
which  a  dlsposskl  tax  plan  applies. 

"(3)  Taxable  person. — The  term  'taxable 
person'  means  a  person  who  conducts  an 
operation  of  manufacturing  or  processing 
an  article  which  (under  the  disposal  tax 
plan  for  such  article)  subjects  him  to  tax 
upon  the  sale  of  the  article. 

"(4)  Taxable  unit. — The  term  'taxable 
unit'  means  a  unit  of  measure  or  quantity 
prescribed  in  a  disposal  tax  plan  with  re- 
spect to  a  taxable  article. 

"(5)  Applicable  rate. — The  term  "applica- 
ble rate'  means  the  rate  of  tax  per  taxable 
unit  specified  In  a  disposal  tax  plan  appli- 
cable to  a  taxable  article." 

(2)    The  table  of  chapters  for  such  sub- 
title Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 
"Chapter  43.  Disposal  taxes." 

(d)  (1)  If  the  Commission  makes  a  deter- 
mination on  the  record,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  a  disposal  bond 
system  for  a  product  of  a  particular  kind  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  Insure  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  such  product  after  use.  It  may  by 
regulation  require  the  manufacturers,  proc- 
essors, and  suppliers  of  all  products  of  such 
kind  to  establish  a  system  under  which  (A) 
a  deposit  is  required  to  be  made  by  any 
person  who  purchases  the  product  (other 
than  for  purposes  of  resale)  and  (B)  such 
deposit  is  refunded  to  such  purchaser  (or  any 
subsequent  purchaser)  upon  delivery  of  the 
product  to  a  manufacturer,  processor,  dis- 
tributor, or  disposal  center,  as  may  be  spe- 
cified in  such  regulation.  Any  disposal  bond 
system  so  prescribed  shall  provide  adequate 
protection  of  the  financial  interest  of  con- 
sumers in  any  deposits  made  by  them.  No 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  take  effect  imtll  ninety  days  after  It  Is 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  (A)  No  product  of  a  kind  to  which  a 
regulation  in  effect  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ap- 
plies may  be  transported  or  sold  in  commerce 
unless  the  transportation  or  sale  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulation.  For  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  transportation  or  sale 
Is  in  commerce  if  such  transportation  or  sale 
affects  commerce  between  a  State  and  a  place 
outside  such  State,  or  affects  commerce  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(B)  Whoever  violates  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twice  the  value 
of  the  product  so  transported  or  sold. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  require  that  the 
amount  of  any  disposal  tax  or  disposal  bond 
shall  be  separately  stated  at  the  time  the 
product  or  material  to  which  It  applies  is 
sold  to  the  consumer. 

solid  wastk  manacemznt  trust  ruifo 
Sec  4.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  SoUd  Waste  Management 
Trust  Fund,  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  or  credited  to  the  trust 
fund  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund — 

(1)  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived In  the   Treasury  under  section  4961 
(relating  to  disposal  taxes)  of  the  Internal; 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

(2)  amounts  received  in  the  course  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  Corporation's  op- 
erations under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
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The  amounts  appropriated  by  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  transferred  at  least  quarterly  f re  m 
the  general  lund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  tr\  :st 
fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  i  e- 
f erred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  received  In  tHe 
Treasury.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made 
In  the  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trai  s- 
ferred. 

(c)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  trust  fund, 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  each  year  an 
the  flnanclal  condition  and  the  results  of  t  tie 
operations  of  the  trust  fund  during  the  pi  e- 
cedlng  fiscal  year  and  on  lu  expected  condi- 
tion and  operations  during  the  next  five  fls(  al 
years.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  Hoi  se 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  Is  made. 

(2)  (A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secie- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portlsn 
of  the  trust  fund  as  Is  not,  in  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Su:h 
investments  may  be  made  only  In  Intereiit- 
bearlng  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  prin  :1- 
pal  and  interest  by  the  United  States.  I  Or 
such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be  in- 
quired (1)  on  original  Issue  at  the  issue  pri:e, 
or  (11)  by  pvirchase  of  outstanding  obllja- 
tions  at  the  market  price.  The  purposes  lor 
which  obligations  of  the  United  States  n^ay 
be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Att, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  author  ze 
the  issuance  at  par  of  special  obligations  Ex- 
clusively to  the  trust  fund.  Such  special  oUli- 
gations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  average  rate  of  Interest,  computed  asjto 
the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  precff"* 
Ing  the  date  of  such  issue,  borne  by  all  ir' 
ketable  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
public  debt;  except  that  where  such  avera 
rate  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  r 
centum,  the  rate  of  interest  of  such  spec 
obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of  ode- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  next  lower  than  suph 
average  rate.  Such  special  obligations  shall  Jbe 
Issued  only  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  purchase  of  other  fc- 
terest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Unlived 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  ito 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  Uniped 
States  on  original  Issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  is  not  in  the  public  Interest.  , 

(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  tnist 
fund  (except  special  obligations  Issued  ex- 
clusively to  the  trust  fund)  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  marl  et 
price,  and  such  special  obligations  may  be 
redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

(C)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  frcm 
the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obligations 
held  In  the  trxist  fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  trust  fiind. 

(d)  One-third  of  the  receipts  of  the  tnist 
fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts,  for  making  expendlttues 
after  June  30.  1970,  to  the  Corporation  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  section 
6.  Two-thirds  of  such  receipts  shall  be  avail- 
able as  provided  In  appropriation  Acts  lor 
making  expenditures  after  such  date,  to  cairy 
out  sections  206  and  207  of  the  Solid  Waj;te 
Disposal  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT   CORPORATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  with- 
in the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Q<|v- 
emment  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Corpora- 
tion. 

(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Corpoia- 
tlon  shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors 
which  shall  be  composed  of  three  Direct*  irs 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  ttie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  Direc- 
tors shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  yea  rs. 
Of  the  members  first  appointed — 


(A)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years, 

(B)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and 

(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointments.  Any  Director  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  Di- 
rector may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office.  Two 
Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President,  and  shaU  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  1  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  The  other  Directors  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  2  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act  the  Corporation — 

(1)  shall  have  succession  In  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(3)  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate 
name; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  powers  vested  in  it  may  be  exercised; 

(5)  may  make  and  carry  out  such  contracts 
or  agreements  as  are  necessary  or  advisable 
in  the  conduct  of  its  bvislness; 

(6)  shall  be  held  to  be  an  Inhabitant  and 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  venue  of  civil  suits; 

(7)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and  employ- 
ees as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  define  their  authority  and  duties, 
delegate  to  them  such  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Corporation  as  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine, require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the 
Board  may  designate,  and  fix  the  penalties 
and  pay  the  premiums  on  such  bonds; 

(8)  may  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  donation  such  real  and  per- 
sonal property  and  any  Interest  therein,  and 
may  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property,  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness; and 

(9)  shall  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
Government  corporations. 

(d)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity;" the  following:  "Federal  Solid  Waste 
Management  Corporation;". 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  an 
annual  report  of  Its  operations  under  this 
Act. 

SOLID    WASTE    MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  research  and  development  with 
respect  to  Improved  waste  disposal  tech- 
niques and  equipment,  amd  a  program  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  utiliz- 
ing such  techniques  and  equipment. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  State,  interstate,  re- 
gional, or  municipal  governmental  bodies, 
or  with  private  industry,  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  facilities  financed  by  the 
Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  is  further  authorized 
to  buy,  sell,  lease,  or  exchange  land  and  other 
property,   Including  existing  waste  disposal 


facilities;  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
private  persons  or  corporations  for  the  sale  of 
salvaged  materials  or  other  products  gener- 
ated at  Its  facilities. 

(d)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  develop.  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, a  coordinated,  nationwide  system  of 
solid  waste  processing  centers.  Such  centers 
shall  be  located  on  large  sites,  separated  from 
poptilated  areas  and  otherwise  appropriate 
for  the  location  of  a  heavy  industrial  com- 
plex. The  location  of  each  such  center  shall 
be  selected  with  due  regard  for  the  impact  of 
solid  waste  processing  operations  on  natural 
resources  and  ecological  systems. 

(2)  Such  centers  shall  be  designed  to  re- 
place all  local  sanitary  landfills,  dumps.  In- 
cinerators, and  similar  operations  now  car- 
ried on  by  municipalities  or  private  dlsposai^^" 
concerns.  Each  center  shall  be  equipped  to 
receive  all  solid  waste  generated  In  the  region 
It  serves  and  to  process  that  waste  to— 

(A)  reclaim  all  potentially  reusable  mate- 
rials, 

(B)  reduce  the  nonreclalmable  waste  to 
minimum  bulk  by  Incineration  or  compact- 
ing, and 

(C)  provide  for  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
the  reduced  residue  either  by  shipping  It  to 
remote  disposal  areas  or,  If  possible,  by  form- 
ing It  Into  blocks  or  granular  materlEils  that 
can  be  used  in  construction  and  paving. 

(3)  The  Corporation  shall  undertake  a 
program  of  research  and  development  with 
respect  to  equipment  designed  to  reclaim  sal- 
vageable material  generated  by  regional  solid 
waste  processing  centers.  The  Corporation 
shall.  If  practicable,  carry  on  research  and  de- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  salvage  process 
for  each  commodity  only  to  the  point  where 
it  would  become  economically  attractive  to 
private  enterprise  to  conduct  salvage  opera- 
tions. Private  industries  shall  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  contract  to  utilize  the  sal- 
vaged material  under  a  long-term  contract, 
to  construct  processing  or  fabricating  plants 
within  the  regional  processing  center,  and  to 
utilize  all  the  material  of  a  given  type  gen- 
erated by  the  center's  operations. 

(4)  The  facilities  of  a  regional  solid  waste 
processing  center  shall  be  available  to  a 
State  or  local  government  In  the  region  if — 

(A)  such  State  or  local  government  con- 
tinues to  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
waste  at  the  local  level,  either  directly  or 
through  the  proper  supervision  of  private 
collection  services,  and 

(B)  each  State  or  local  government  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  cost  of  transporting  its 
waste  to  the  regional  processing  center  up 
to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  trans- 
portation costs  beyond  twenty-five  miles 
would   be  paid  by  the   Corporation. 

(5)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  the  Cor- 
poration may  construct  and  operate  (or  pro- 
vide by  grant  or  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of )  facilities  for  transport- 
ing solid  waste  to  regional  solid  waste  proc- 
essing centers. 

(e)  On  or  before  July  1,  1976,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  solid  -waste  management  technology  as 
of  that  time,  on  the  effectiveness  of  facilities 
so  far  constructed,  and  on  Its  plans  for  the 
development  and  construction  of  additional 
facilities. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  RIGHTS 

_(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Capitol  steps  were  the  scene  of  tin 
outrageous  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Americans  who  had  assembled  peacefully 
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to  petition  their  Representatives  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

More  than  a  thousand  citizens  gath- 
ered on  and  In  front  of  the  steps  at  the 
Invitation  of  myself,  and  Congressmen 
Dellums,  MITCHELL,  and  Rangel.  They 
came  to  present  the  "People's  Peace 
Treaty"  for  peace  in  Indochina,  which 
agrees,  in  essence,  to  a  swift  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  in  return  for  a 
cease-fire  and  release  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Capitol  steps  are  a  traditional 
meeting  place  for  Americans  and  this  is 
only  fitting  because  the  Congress  is  and 
must  be  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  even  as  we 
Members  of  Congress,  duly  elected  and 
with  very  strong  mandates,  were  address- 
ing this  assembly,  even  as  I  was  congratu- 
lating the  demonstrators  and  the  police 
for  the  peaceful  nature  of  this  particular 
meeting — and  it  was  a  peaceful  suid  prop- 
er assembly  and  it  was  an  exercise  of  the 
first  amendment  and  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  redress  of  grievances — the  Capi- 
tol Police  moved  in  and  began  making 
wliolesale  arrests.  Almost  1,200  individ- 
uals were  carted  off  to  makeshift  jails 
without  being  charged  with  any  specific 
WTongdoing. 

I  asked  the  police  for  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  crowd  and  to  inform  them 
that  the  police  were  asking  them  to  leave 
and  that  those  who  remained  behind 
would  be  subject  to  arrest.  This  was  de- 
nied me  and  the  police  continued  to  ar- 
rest people  who  had  gathered  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Members  of  Congress  and  who 
were  completely  unaware  that  the  ix)lice 
had  ordered  them  to  leave.  In  the  proc- 
ess. Congressman  Dellums  and  others 
were  subjected  to  persontil  indignities  by 
poUcemen. 

What  happened  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  yesterday  was  all  the  more 
shocking  because  it  was  reminiscent  of 
the  total  disregard  for  civil  liberties  and 
due  process  of  law  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed here  in  the  District  all  week.  I 
was  appalled  to  hear  of  the  conditions 
in  some  precinct  houses  from  lawyers 
who  had  been  refused  access  to  their 
clients  who  were  kept  in  groups  of  as 
many  as  15  In  a  5  fc^  8  cell  for  as  long 
as  18  hours  without  adequate  food, 
water,  or  sanitation  facilities.  E3ven  as 
I  speak  there  are  citizens  who  have  been 
detained  for  than  40  hours  without  the 
benefit  of  counsel  or  knowledge  of  the 
charges  against  them  while  awaiting 
arraignment.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
civil  rights  of  many  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  been  violated  this  week  in 
repeated  incidents  we  are  all  well  aware 
of  and  as  a  resiilt  our  system  of  justice 
has  suffered. 

I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  Congress 
who  collaborated  with  the  police  in  this 
unlawful  action  owe  the  Members  an 
apology  and  should  act  speedily  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  been  arrested  with- 
out cause. 

Undoubtedly,  many  demonstrators 
who  came  to  Washington  planned  to 
commit  acts  of  civil  disobedience  and 
were  prepared  to  face  the  consequences 
of  arrest  in  the  tradition  of  Thoreau 
and  Martin  Luther  King.  But  there  were 


thousands  more  who  committed  no  un- 
lawful acts  and  large  numbers  who 
merely  happened  to  be  caught  unwit- 
tingly in  the  midst  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  they  too  were  arrested. 

The  responsibility  for  these  violations 
of  constitutional  rights  rest  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell.  App€u-ently  they  feel  that  It  is 
consistent  to  use  Illegal  tactics  to  main- 
tain an  illegal  war,  but  leaders  of  Con- 
gress should  not  be  parties  to  such  un- 
constitutional procedures.  And  I  suggest 
to  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
that  if  they  let  the  war  and  the  killings 
in  Indochina  drag  on  for  another  year 
or  longer,  there  vidll  not  be  Jails  or  foot- 
ball stadiums  big  enough  to  hold  all  tiie 
protestors. 

At  this  time  I  Include  in  the  Record 
articles  from  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  and  New  York  Times  which  il- 
lustrate a  number  of  the  comment^  I 
have  made: 

[Prom  the  Washington     (D.C.)  Post, 
May  6.  1971) 

CONTROVERST    MOUNTS    OVER    ARRESTS    HERE 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

Controversy  mounted  in  Washington's 
legal  community  yesterday  over  procedures 
used  by  police  and  other  local  and  federal 
officials  in  arresting,  detaining  and  process- 
ing persons  during  the  militant  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations of  this  week. 

A  bitter  feud  developed  between  the  city's 
courts  and  the  police  about  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  setting  policy  in  resolving  thou- 
sands of  arrest  cases. 

Joined  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  a  former  federal  prosecutor  called  for 
empaneling  of  a  special  Jury  to  consider 
whether  the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
arrested  had  been  violated. 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, named  a  former  White  House  aide  to 
head  a  study  of  whether  a  three-year-old 
program  for  mass  arrests  during  civil  dis- 
turbances had  been  followed. 

After  permitting  hundreds  arrested  Mon- 
day to  post  $10  collateral  that  night,  under 
a  court  order  police  again  stopped  accepting 
collateral  Tuesday  morning  and  said  all  ar- 
rested persons  would  be  taken  to  court. 

At  7  last  night,  more  than  1,000  people  ar- 
rested Tuesday  still  were  being  held  await- 
ing court  action. 

The  last  250  prisoners  arrested  Monday 
were  removed  from  the  Washington  Colisetmi 
at  3  p.m.  yesterday  and  were  sent  to  court. 

Some  had  spent  as  much  as  55  hours  In 
custody.  New  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  coli- 
seum on  Tuesday  and  yesterday. 

Complaints  about  court  congestion  and 
delays,  as  well  as  sanitary  and  health  condi- 
tions In  emergency  detention  facilities,  con- 
tinued to  pour  in. 

Meantime,  a  three-judge  panel  of  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  fingerprints  and 
other  Identifying  Information  concerning  ev- 
eryone arrested  here  this  week — including 
those  held  without  field  arrest  forms — mtist 
be  submitted  to  the  FBI. 

Lawyers  protesting  that  decision  bounced 
back  and  forth  between  the  city's  local  and 
federal  courts,  and  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  announced  a  hearing  for 
this  afternoon  on  whether  the  FBI  should 
be  banned  from  disseminating  such  Infor- 
mation to  employers. 

At  10:30  p.m.,  Superior  Court  Judge  Al- 
fred Burka  to(*  three  separate  habeas  cor- 
pus petitions  under  advisement.  One  was 
filed  by  the  D.C.  Public  Health  Association. 


charging  that  an  epidemic  threatened  the 
prisoners. 

Burka  rejected  a  fourth  petition,  filed  by 
the  ACLU  and  supported  by  two  congress- 
men,  on   technical   grounds. 

In  the  Nixon  administration's  first  formal 
response  to  criticism  of  the  mass  arrest  pro- 
cedure, an  assistant  attorney  general  told  a 
North  Carolina  audience  that  "the  circum- 
stances were  extraordinary"  Monday,  justify- 
ing suspension  of  normal  law  enforcement 
standards. 

William  H.  Rehnqulst.  of  the  Department's 
office  of  legal  counsel,  said  that  the  proce- 
dures developed  out  of  a  balance  between 
"the  needed  authority  of  society  to  protect 
Itself  against  crime  and  prevent  violence" 
and  "the  right  of  the  individual  ...  to  a 
speedy  hearing  In  which  he  will  be  advised 
of  the  charges  against  him." 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Ron  Zelgler 
said  at  an  afternoon  briefing  that  President 
Nixon  feels  "the  D.C.  police  force  dealt  with 
a  very  difficult  situation  In  a  very  competent 
and  appropriate  way." 

Pressed  by  reporters,  Ziegler  added  that 
"the  President  feels  strongly  that  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  followed"  In  controlling 
clvU   disturbances. 

In  letters  to  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge  Harold 
H.  Greene  of  DC.  Superior  Court,  and  Sen. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias  (R-Md),  Washing- 
ton attorney  Robert  L.  Ackerly  contended 
that  the  orderly  functioning  of  government 
without  disruption  "wras  accomplished  by  a 
suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees  and 
civil  rights  by  the  chief  of  police." 

A  former  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  here, 
Ackerly  said  he  was  "shocked  and  sorely  dis- 
tressed that  the  police  can,  with  Impunity, 
sweep  the  streets  and  then  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  courts,  which  not  only  set  high 
bonds  but  practically  eliminated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  habeas  corpus." 

He  compared  the  money  bond  set  for  per- 
sons arrested  this  wreek  to  the  courts'  will- 
ingness to  release  on  personal  bond  persons 
charged  with  "armed  robbery,  rape,  robbery. 
Incest  and  other  serious  crimes." 

Ackerly  suggested  that  a  special  grand 
Jury  be  established,  on  the  model  of  one  In 
Chicago  that  Investigated  the  deaths  of  two 
Black  Panthers  during  a  police  raid  In  late 
1969.  He  suggested  that  It  be  led  by  a  spe- 
cially named  prosecutor. 

Ralph  Temple,  of  the  ACLU  Fund,  con- 
curred  In   Ackerly's   proposal. 

"There  were  clearly  widespread  violations 
of  constitutional  rights  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,"  Temple  said.  "We  think  that  a  grand 
Jury  should  be  convened  to  Investigate 
whether  in  fact  what  happened  was  the 
result  of  violations  of  criminal  laws  by  gov- 
ernment  officials." 

But  Thomas  A.  Flannery,  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  said  that  "I  see  no 
basis  for  such  an  Investigation." 

Bazelon  had  no  comment  on  Ackerly's  let- 
ter, but  it  was  learned  that  on  Tuesday  he 
had  named  Stephen  J.  Pollak.  formerly  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  adviser  on  D.C.  affairs,  to 
head  a  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
"Justice  vmder  emergency  conditions." 

The  Judicial  Conference  had  authorized 
such  a  committee  during  its  meeting  last 
month  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.,  to 
study  whether  the  report  of  a  slmUar  com- 
mittee after  the  civil  disorders  here  three 
years  ago  had  been  properly  Implemented. 

Other  members  have  not  yet  been  named 
to  the  committee,  but  It  was  understood  that 
Washington  attorney  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  chair- 
man of  the  origlneJ  group,  would  serve  with 
Pollak. 

The  Cutler  committee  originally  recom- 
mended the  field  arrest  procedure  for  civil 
dlsturtjanoes,  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
metropolitan  police  during  the  unprece- 
dented arrests  of  Monday.  It  since  has  been 
relnstltuted. 
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Police  and  courts  exchanged  charges  yee- 
terday  over  who  should  be  held  res^^onalble 
for  the  extreme  delays  In  processing  (trrested 
persons. 

In  a  sharply  worded  opinion,  Judge(  Greene 
criticized  the  police  for  vacillating  earlier  In 
the  week  on  whether  to  permit  coll«|teral  to 
be  posted  by  thoee  arrested.  1 

No  sooner  had  Superior  Court  Juoges  be- 
gun setting  $250  bond  In  demon^ratlon 
cases  (as  requested  by  police),  Greetie  said, 
then  the  police  switched  and  relnatltilted  col- 
lateral  Instead  of  bringing  people  t^  oo\irt.. 

"The  court  was  placed  In  an  untenable 
jxjsltlon,"  Greene  said,  "of  either  setting 
bonds  that  were  meaningless — slncejno  one 
would  agree  to  court  processing  if  lie  could 
be  released  at  the  precinct  for  a,,'4omlnal 
amount — or  of  having  constantly  to  adjust 
Its  bond  policies  to  follow  the  ever-c|janglng 
tactical  line  of  the  police  dex>artment." 

Police  department  general  counsel'  Gerald 
M.  Ct^>lan,  on  the  other  hand,  denljed  that 
police  had  taken  oases  to  court  slowly,  blam- 
ing delays  on  defense  lawyers  for  allegedly  ad- 
vising their  clients  not  to  cooperate. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  was  critical 
of  local  Judges  for  leniency  In  dealltig  with 
protesters  previously.  "I  suspect  sam#  of  the 
problems  this  week  might  have  been  averted," 
he  said,  "by  some  Jail  terms  last  weeli" 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Will  "WUson, 
chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  orlmlnal 
division,  appeared  personally  in  Superior 
Court  yesterday  to  argue  against  release  of 
persons  who  had  been  held  In  the  W^ishlng- 
ton  Coliseum. 

Sources  at  the  Public  Defender  Service 
cited  his  presence  as  proof  of  Juattioe  De- 
partment  "complicity"   In   arrest   po|lcy. 

Two  Judges  dismissed  all  charges  lagalnst 
that  group. 

Early  yeaterday.  a  three-Judge  pinel  of 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  upheldj  Judge 
Greene's  ruling  at  midnight  Tuesday  that 
persons  head  at  the  Washington  Coliseum 
without  specific  details  of  their  offenses 
moist  be  released. 

They  struck  Greene's  provision,  however, 
that  fingerprints  and  other  Identifying  In- 
formation could  not  be  sent  to  th^  FBI's 
files  and  should  be  destroyed  unless  charges 
were  developed  within  90  days. 

Later  In  the  day,  the  Apipeals  Co^irt  re- 
fused to  grant  a  stay  of  Its  decision  t«gard- 
ing  the  arrest  records. 

The  Public  Defender  Service  then  Urought 
Its  case  before  Judge  Geeell,  who  h^s  been 
sitting  on  similar  matters  related  to  the 
FBI's  policy  of  distributing  such  material. 

Denying  a  request  for  a  temporary  court 
order,  Geeell  said,  "the  court  must  ta^e  Into 
account  that  this  community  Is  In  a  near 
state  of  siege,  and  I  do  not  ttilnk  It  would 
be  appropriate  ...  to  take  steps  to  impede 
the  chief  of  police." 

He  scheduled  a  further  hearing  fori  today, 
however  on  whether  records  should'  go  to 
employers. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,   May  6;  1971] 
THSnS    REPRBSSNTATIVXa    Decbt    ABRX*rs    ON 

Capttol  Steps  ] 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington. — "Dont  you  guys  believe  In 
the  Constitution?"  Representative  Bfrlla  S. 
Abzug,  her  gaucho  hat  askew  on  he^  head, 
shouted  at  Representative  Roman  C.  Pu- 
clnskl,  Democrat  of  Illinois,  at  the  foot  of 
the  House  steps.  I 

On  the  steps,  one  by  one,  the  chkntlng 
Mayday  demonstrators,  who  said  th^  had 
come  to  petition  Congress  for  peace  la  Viet- 
nam, were  being  arrested  by  the  Dlst»^ct  of 
OolTmabla  police  and  herded  Into  bu^es. 

"How  are  they  violating  any  constltlitlon- 
al  rights?"  Mr.  PudnsM  asked. 

'"Hie  police  are  violating  constitutional 
rights  and  oure."  Mrs.  Abzug.  a  Manhattan 
Democrat,  rolled,  sticking  her  face  rl jht  up 


to  Mr.  Pudnskl,  "because  they  are  Interter- 
Ing  with  the  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tion," 

In  gentler  terms,  the  same  point  was  made 
by  Representative  Ogden  R.  Reld  to  Speaker 
Can  Albert  when  the  Speaker  walked  out 
onto  the  Capitol  steps  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  arrests  began.  "Carl,"  the  Weat- 
chester  Bepubllcan  whispered,  "there  Is  a 
problem  of  giving  them  a  chance  to  leave 
p>eaoefully." 

DENT   NOTICE  IS  GIVEN 

For  a  few  minutes  the  Speaker  wavered, 
as  reporters  pressed  around  him  asking  who 
had  given  the  orders  to  arrest  the  protesteirB 
and  pointing  out  that  Mrs.  Abzug  and  Repre- 
sentative Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Democrat  of 
California,  were  contending  that  the  poUce 
had  given  the  protesters  no  notice  to  move 
before  the  arrests  began. 

"Where's  the  chief?"  Mr.  Albert  called  out. 

"It's  too  late  to  make  such  an  announce- 
ment," James  Powell,  chief  of  the  Capitol 
police,  told  the  Speaker.  "It  would  be  unfair 
to  all  the  busloads  tbat  have  gone." 

The  Speaker  walked  back  alone  Into  the 
Capitol  as  the  arrests  continued. 

The  protesters  bad  been  Invited  to  the 
Capitol  steps  by  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Representative  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Democrat 
of  Maryland,  and  Representative  Charles  B. 
Rangel,  Democrat  of  Manhattan,  to  present 
their  "people's  peace  treaty"  for  ending  the 
war.  The  arrests  began  while  Mr.  Dellums  was 
still  speaking  to  the  crowd  from  the  top  of 
the  steps  and  continued  as  one  of  the  protest 
leaders  read  the  text  of  the  "peace  treaty." 

PROTSST   TO   POLICE   CHIEF 

"We  are  here  at  the  Invitation  of  Congress- 
men, and  the  people  have  a  right  to  petition 
their  Congressmen."  one  protester  called  out. 

Mrs.  Abzug  and  Mr.  Dellums  stormed  down 
the  Capitol  steps  to  Chief  Powell  to  protest 
In  vain  ^gainst  the  arrests. 

Mr.  Powell,  according  to  the  two  Congress- 
men, took  the  position  that  "they  came  here 
to  be  arrested,  so  they  are  going  to  be  ar- 
rested." 

Mrs.  Abzug  and  Mr.  Dellums,  who  were  on 
the  steps  In  the  middle  of  the  crowd  when 
the  arrests  began,  also  protested  that  no  no- 
tice had  been  given  to  the  protesters  to  move 
on  or  face  arrest. 

Mr.  Powell  later  told  reporters  that  he  had 
called  out  "Attention!"  several  times  over  his 
megaphone  and  had  attempted  to  notify  the 
protesters  that  they  would  be  arrested.  When 
reporters  pointed  out  thaT  neither  Mrs. 
Abzug  nor  Mr.  Dellums  had  heard  any  warn- 
ing of  arrest,  the  police  chief  said  that  his 
words  must  have  been  drowned  out  by  the 
protestors'  chants. 

CHIsr  VOICES  DOT7BT 

Asked  what  right  the  police  had  to  arrest 
the  protesters  when  they  were  being  ad- 
dressed by  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Powell 
replied.  "Members  of  Congress  dont  have  the 
right  to  Invite  people  here  to  violate  the 
law." 

The  police  chief  also  expressed  doubt  that, 
with  "all  the  ranting  and  chanting  and  rul- 
garltles  being  called  out."  the  protesters 
"could  have  heard  the  people  who  were  talk- 
ing." 

Just  who  gave  the  orders  to  arrest  the  pro- 
testers while  the  Congressmen  were  still  talk- 
ing was  unclear. 

The  Capitol  grounds  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Vice  President,  in  his  capacity  as  president  of 
the  Senate.  Speaker  Albert  said,  "I  gave  no 
Instructions  one  way  or  the  other  that  they 
be  arrested." 

On  the  Senate  side,  conservative  Republi- 
cans charged  that  some  politicians  were  en- 
couraging the  demonstrations. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming 
said.  "I  do  not  charge  that  every  act  of  law- 
lessness and  violence  Is  a  direct  restUt  of  en- 
couragement, either  explicit  or  Implied,  by 


politicians  seeking  to  exploit  a  growing  weari- 
ness with  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  But  I 
do  charge  that  much  of  the  brazenness.  the 
callousness  of  those  many,  so  much  In  evi- 
dence on  Monday,  was  encouraged  by  politi- 
cians." 

Senate  Republicans  praised  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, although  liberals  In  the  upper  house 
complained  that  many  people  had  been  ar- 
rested without  cause  and  that  the  police  were 
carrying  out  lllegaJ^preventatlve  detention. 
i    

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post    May 

6.  1971] 

1.200  PaOTESTEKS  Arbestes  at  Capttoi, 

(By  WllUam  L.  Claiborne  and  Bart  Barnes) 
Police  arrested  1.161  singing,  clapping  and 
dancing  antiwar  demonstrators  yesterday 
after  the  protesters  forced  the  closing  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  third  day  of  their  progrtun 
of  largescale  disobedience. 

The  mass  arrests  on  what  was  scheduled  to 
be  the  last  Washington  action  of  the  May- 
day peace  offensive  brought  to  10.500  the 
number  of  persons  taken  Into  custody  dur- 
ing protests  since  Monday. 

Most  than  2.000  remained  In  custody  last 
night. 

Festive  and  exuberant  In  mood,  they  car-, 
rled  to  the  doorstep  of  Congress  a  demand 
to  end  the  Vietnam  war  and  a  resolve  by 
an  earlier  vote  to  accept  arrest  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiment. 

Protest  leaders,  their  ranks  diminished 
substantially  since  Monday,  nevertheless 
called  last  night  for  a  rally  at  11:30  am.  to- 
day  In  front  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy. 

The  rally  Is  to  be  followed  by  a  march 
through  the  streets  of  Washington,  during 
which  a  copy  of  the  people's  |>eace  treaty,  a 
cease-fire  agreement  negotiated  between 
Vietnamese  and  American  students.  Is  to  be 
nailed  to  the  doors  of  all  government  depart- 
ments, protest  leaders  said.  A  maroh  on  the 
D.C.  Jail  Is  to  follow. 

Meanwhile,  4,000  troops  remained  In  the 
Washington  area  to  provide  security  at 
bridges  and  key  Intersections. 

A  Pentagon  official  said  they  would  remain 
here  imtll  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

Protesters  who  crowded  the  east  steps  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday  after- 
noon did  not  appear  to  be  winding  down 
their  peace  efforts. 

With  an  audience  of  some  tourists  and 
haany  Capitol  employees,  the  protesters 
whoop)ed,  chanted,  cheered  and  sang  as  they 
sat  on  the  House  steps. 

One  youth  waved  a  Vletcong  flag,  another 
bearded  pnotester  disrobed  completely  to  a 
chorus  of  cheers,  and  four  congressmen  told 
the  gathering  it  had  succeeded  In  focusing 
attention  on  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

A  brief  scuffle  occurred  When  Sen.  Lee 
Metcalf  (D-Mont.)  piished  a  policeman  aside, 
according  to  Metcalf's  own  etccount.  when  h« 
was   prohibited   from  crossing  police  lines. 

Describing  the  policeman  as  a  "pansy 
punk,"  Metcalf  said.  "This  Is  outrageous. 
They're  supposed  to  be  protecting  us,  and 
they  don't  let  senators  and  congressmen 
through  .  .  ." 

In  another  Incident,  Rep.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums (D-Calf.),  said  a  policeman  hit  him 
In  the  ribs  with  a  billy  club  when  he  tried 
to  go  through  a  poUce  line. 

"They  didn't  give  a  damn  about  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  congressman;  I'm  a  nigger,  and 
that's  exactly  the  way  many  of  those  people 
up  there  In  that  front  line  treated  us  .  .  ." 
Delliims  told  reporters. 

Barely  20  minutes  after  the  stairway  had 
been  flUed  with  demonstrators,  a  motorcade 
of  police  bxises  pulled  into  the  east  Capltr>l 
plaza,  and  hundreds  of  members  of  the  Civil 
disturbance  unit  began  making  arrests. 

Even  before  2:30  p.m.  when  the  1,600  pro- 
testers began  their  march  to  the  Capitol  from 
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the  Mall  at  3d  Street,  Capitol  police  begtui 
sealing  the  entrances  to  the  building. 

Toiulats  who  were  In  the  Caplttri  at  the 
time  were  allowed  to  finish  their  touring,  but 
all  others  without  congressional  credentials 
were  refused  admittance. 

TTie  halls  were  virtually  empty  of  all  but 
Capitol  officials  by  3:30  p.m.,  when  the  House 
adjourned.  The  Senate  concluded  Its  bustnese 
at  2:15  p.m.  Both  closing  times  were  about 
normal. 

The  genesis  of  the  Capitol  sit-down  was  a 
meeting  on  the  Mall  at  which  protesters 
voted  on  several  different  proposals  of  action. 

A  large  number  voted  for  civil  disobedience 
and  possible  arrest  on  the  Capitol  steps,  while 
others  decided  only  to  picket  or  visit  Individ- 
ual congresBlonal  offices.  However,  the  dlffeir- 
ent  groups  became  fused  during  the  march 
to  the  Capitol  and  only  a  portion  of  those 
eventually  arrested  on  the  steps  had  voted 
for  It. 

Also,  more  than  600  government  workers 
rallied  against  the  war  In  Lafayette  ^Square 
Inside  a  cordon  of  Park  police  and  'metro- 
politan police,  and  then  marched  to  the  Capi- 
tol complex,  where  several  persons  were  ar- 
rested near  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

In  a  tangential  development,  Maryland 
State  police  used  tear  gas  and  dogs  to  force 
several  thoiisand  University  of  Maryland  stu- 
dents to  abandon  a  himian  blockade  on  U.S. 
Rte.  1  adjacent  to  the  campus. 

Later,  Mandel  proclaimed  a  9  p.m.  to  7  ajn. 
curfew  on  the  campus  and  called  In  the 
National  Guard  to  take  charge  of  security 
operations. 

The  helmeted  state  police,  called  out  by 
Gov.  Marvin  Mandel,  were  pelted  by  rocks 
and  bottles  after  a  rally  at  which  the  main 
speaker  was  Chicago  Seven  defendant  Rennle 
Davis,  who  led  some  of  the  Mayday  actions 
In  Washington. 

At  American  University,  a  group  of  about 
20  students  blocked  traffic  at  Ward  Circle 
three  times  during  the  evening  rush  hour 
while  about  300  students  watched  from  the 
edge  of  the  campus.  Police  formed  lines  be- 
tween the  protesters  and  the  streets  and 
kept  traffic  flowing  during  all  three  attempts 
to  snarl  traffic. 

One  policeman,  John  Ford,  33,  suffered  a 
broken  leg  after  being  struck  by  a  police 
motor  scooter  that  went  out  of  control  when 
Its  rider  was  struck  by  a  street  barricade 
thrown  by  a  demonstrator.  Police  said  the 
demonstrator  resisted  arrest.  He  received  In- 
juries while  being  subdued  that  required 
nine  stitches  to  be  taken  In  his  head,  police 
said. 

Nonviolent  protests  against  the  war  spread 
to  a  number  of  Washington  suburban  public 
schools  yesterday  and  at  scattered  colleges 
and  high  schools  across  the  country.  The 
demonstrations  were  part  of  a  planned  mora- 
torium on  "business  as  usual." 

Montgomery  County  public  school  officials 
reported  absenteeism  about  5  per  cent  above 
normal,  while  officials  in  Prince  George's 
County  and  Virginia  Jurisdictions  said  at- 
tendance appeared  normal. 

In  Prince  George's,  about  200  students 
walked  out  of  Parkdale  Senior  High  School 
before  noon.  About  50  returned  later,  while 
the  rest  rallied  in  Greenbelt  Park. 

Other  schools  in  the  area  held  planned  pro- 
grams at  which  students  discussed  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Troops  lined  the  Key,  14th  Street  and 
Memorial  bridges  for  the  third  consecutive 
morning,  and  soldiers  standing  five  feet  ajp&n 
ringed  Dupont  Circle.  But  protesters  had 
not  announced  plans  to  block  traffic  and 
made  no  attempt  to. 

The  first  crowds  began  gathering  around 
U  a.m.  on  the  Mall  staging  area  for  what 
was  called  a  people's  press  conference. 

At  that  hour  the   Capitol  grounds  were 
serene.    Tourists    drifted    In    and   out,    and 
visiting  high  school  seniors  posed  for  class 
pictures  on  the  House  and  Senate  steps. 
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At  the  press  conference,  which  appeared 
to  be  more  of  a  rally,  speaker  after  speaker 
urged  demonstrations  upon  their  return 
home  to  continue  disruptive  tactics  In  pro- 
test of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

About  1  p.m.  the  group,  which  by  then  had 
swelled  to  1,500  or  2,000  persons,  began  a 
discussion  of  how  the  march  on  the  Capitol 
would  Be  conducted. 

Directed  by  Carl  P.  Zletlow,  coordinator  of 
nonviolent  training  for  the  week's  protest 
activities,  the  protesters  voted  to  divide  Into 
g^ups. 

One  delegation  was  to  march  to  the  Senate 
office  building,  where  protesters  ^^-ould  sit 
In  at  senator's  offices.  They  would  demand 
that  senators  sign  the  people's  peace  treaty 
with  the  Vletcong. 

Another  group  planned  to  picket  the  Sen- 
ate Office  buildings  and  the  remainder,  by 
far  the  largest  delegation,  decided  to  engage 
In  civil  disobedience  and  be  arrested. 

But  by  2  pjn.  at  least  10  buses  of  helmeted 
and  gas-masked  equipped  members  of  the 
police  department's  civil  disturbance  unit 
were  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  Oapltol  and  Senate  and  House  office 
buildings  were  closed  to  the  public,  and 
m«mber8  of  the  Capitol  police  force,  wearing 
helmets,  lined  the  hallways  on  the  first  floor 
Inside  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 

Entrances  to  Senate  office  buildings  were 
barred  to  protesters  seeking  to  visit  con- 
gressmen with  demands  that  the  people's 
treaty  be  signed. 

About  2:30  p.m.,  the  main  body  of  protest- 
ers, marching  three  and  four  abreast,  set  out 
from  the  Mall  for  Independence  Avenue, 
then  headed  east  on  Independence  for  the 
Oapltol. 

Police  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  march- 
ers from  entering  the  Capitol  grounds  at 
the  east  front,  but  policemen  barred  entry 
to  the  west  down  to  1st  Street. 

A  wire  barricade  that  had  been  erected  on 
the  west  front  steps  for  the  April  24  antiwar 
march  was  still  In  place. 

The  marchers  reached  the  east  front  steps 
on  the  House  side  and  sat  down,  singing, 
clapping  and  cheering.  Gradually,  the  steps 
fllled  with  >  demonstrators  almost  dovim  to 
the  stree^  level.  Doors  at  the  top  were 
closed.     / 

Almost-  Immediately.  Capitol  Police  Chief 
James  ^$.  I*owell  announced  over  a  bullhorn 
that  the  demonstrators  would  be  arrested  In 
10  minutes  If  they  remained  on  the  steps.  His 
announcement  was  drowned  out  by  the  noise 
of  the  demonstmtors. 

As  police  slowly  closed  In  on  the  demon- 
strators, four  congressmen  addressed  the 
crowd  and  praised  recent  antiwar 
demonstrations. 

The  four  were  Reps.  Bella  Abzug  (D-N.Y.), 
Dellums,  Parren  Mitchell  (D-Md.),  and 
Charles  B.  Range  (D-N.Y). 

Arrests  actually  began  about  3:30  p.m. 
and  concluded  some  2  M;  hours  later.  Demon- 
strators were  escorted  to  pwllce  buses, 
searched  and  driven  to  various  detention 
points. 

The  mass  arrests  on  the  Capitol  steps  came 
with  the  approval  of  House  Speaker  Carl  B. 
Albert  (D-Okla.) 

Albert  told  reporters  that  he  had  been  In- 
formed by  Powell  that  the  demonstrators 
should  be  removed  from  the  steps,  and  he 
said  he  answered  "OK." 

In  another  Incident,  Rep.  G.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery  (D-Mlse.)  charged  up  the  Capi- 
tol steps  to  snatch  what  he  thought  to  be  a 
Vletcong  flag  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
protesters. 

"I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  some 
members  of  Congress  are  opposed  to  tactics 
of  anarchy  and  action  bc«tlering  on  oppres- 
sion," Montgomery  said  later. 

What  Montgomery  grabbed  was  not  ac- 
tually a  Vletcong  flag  but  a  copy  of  the  peo- 
ple's peace  treaty  on  a  banner. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  session  adjourned 
before  the  march  on  the  Capitol  began. 


Some  senators  discussed  the  protests  In 
floor  speeches. 

Minority  leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.) 
praised  the  "excellent  work  of  the  police,  the 
courts  and  the  mayor  of  this  city." 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin  (R-Ariz.),  who  said 
his  tires  were  slashed  on  Constitution  Ave- 
nue Monday  morning,  said  Monday's  In- 
cidents resembled  "the  1930s  when  bpown- 
shirted  youths  Intimidated  Germany." 

Dissent  came  from  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.)  and  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.),  who  as- 
sailed arrest  and  detention  procedures  and 
said  they  "amounted  to  a  suspension  of 
civil  liberties"  for  those  arrested. 

Reps.  Dellums,  Abzug,  Mitchell  and  Ran- 
gel, meanwhile,  all  argued  with  police  over 
the  legality  of  the  arrests  on  the  House  steps. 
Alongside  them  young  men  and  women 
were  being  spread-eagled  against  buses  and 
searched. 

Arrests  on  the  Capitol  steps  were  com- 
pleted at  5 :  15  p.m.,  with  the  last  few  demon- 
strators struggling  briefly. 
■  A  5:25  p.m.  about  40  more  demonstrators 
charged  up  the  steps  and  urged  others  to 
Join  them.  The  crowd  gradually  grew  to 
Just  over  100.  They  were  ordered  away  by 
Chief  Powell,  refused  to  move,  and  were 
arrested. 

All  protesters  were  cleared  from  the  Capitol 
grounds  by  6  p.m.,  when  the  grounds  were 
ordered  closed. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,  1971 J 
Psotests  Point  Up  Confuct  op  Rights 
"It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether 
any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the  lib- 
erties of  its  citizens,  can  be  strong  enough 
to  maintain  Its  existence  in  great  emergen- 
cies."— Abraham  Lincoln) 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
That  old  American  dilemma  has  never  been 
more  clearly  In  focus  than  this  spring  vreek 
In  Washington.  The  demonstrators  have 
made  their  protests,  the  government  has  sur- 
vived, but  citizens  everywhere  are  wrestling 
with  disturbing  questions  In  the  latest  after- 
math of  massive  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 

"At  8:30  the  other  morning  I  was  radical- 
ized and  deradlcallzed  and  then  confused 
about  what  I  thought."  said  one  Georgetown 
woman,  recalling  her  reaction  at  witnessing 
clashes  between  police  and  protesters  and 
then  the  destruction  of  her  own  property — 
first  her  trash  cans  and  then  her  car. 

The  basic  question  Involves  probably  the 
most  delicate,  complex  and  central  theme  of 
American  life — rights.  ClMzen's  right  and  so- 
ciety's rights.  The  right  to  assemble  peace- 
fully and  petition  the  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  the  right  to  move 
freely  without  Impairment.  The  rights  of  a 
majority — and  a  minority.  The  right  to  due 
process  of  law,  and  the  right  to  be  free  from 
excessive  ball  or  be  subjected  to  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

All  of  those  came  Into  direct  conflict  this 
week  In  the  streets  and  prison  oompouods 
and  courtrooms  of  Washington.  They  have 
left  Washington  a  troubled  city. 

Over  lunch  and  In  offices,  citizens  can  bs 
heard  discussing  a  number  of  aspects  grow- 
ing out  of  the  demonstrations.  Citizens  at 
home  are  calling  newspapers  to  report,  often 
emotionally,  one  horror  story  after  another — 
about  a  protester  or  a  passerby  or  a  prisoner. 
They  have  been  telling  about  people  man- 
handled, detained,  their  personal  property 
taken  and  not  returned. 

The  past  few  days  have  seen  two  distinct 
s'.des  to  those  reactions. 

Monday's  shut-down-the-government  dem- 
onstration brought  a  strong  reaction  from 
citizens  whose  rights  to  go  to  work  or  to  a 
hospital  or  a  bank  or  a  store — and  the  right 
to  have  their  property  secure — were  affected 
It  also  brought  an  equally  strong  reactton 
from  citizens  and  protesters  alike  who  were 
caught  m  the  massive-arrest  tactics  employed 
by  police. 
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Citizens  have  been  arrested  on  unspecified 
charges.  For  many,  the  government  ha|B  been 
unable  to  produce  ^eclflc  evidence  oi  icrlml- 
nal  behavior.  Many  citizens  against  whom 
no  formal  charges  have  been  lodged  inever- 
theless  have  been  photographed  and  ^nger- 
prtnted.  Imprisoned  for  as  long  as  1^  hours 
without  being  allowed  to  contact  their  fam 
llles,  and  then  freed  after  posting  col 
Their  ftoUce  records  may  follow  them  t 
Ufe. 

Those  tactics  have  led  the  Amerl 
Liberties  Union  to  charge  that  the  J  police 
procedures  adopted  amount  to  "mart^  law 
characterized  by  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus."  . 

Other  tactics — those  employed  by  the  dem- 
onstrators— have  come  under  sharp  crlltlclsm, 
and  often  from  demonstrators  ^then^selves. 
It  has  been  common  this  week  to  encjounter 
groups  of  protesters  debating  quietly  jamong 
themselves  about  the  methods  and  sirategy 
of  their  movement.  I 

Often,  the  end  result  has  led  to  only  more 
confvision  over  the  question  of  rlghta,  both 
theirs  and  society's.  Sconetlmes,  the*  came 
down  to  a  kind  of  us-agalnst-them  thinking. 
A  college  student  demonstrating  outside  the 
Jiistlce  Department  on  Tuesday  had  ^d  it 
was  all  right  to  take  Illegal  actions  Hecause 
he  felt  It  was,  after  all,  "their  law."  i^ot  his. 

Then  he  went  on  to  ask  a  differe 
of  question.  "Do  you  think,"  he  askedj 
that  American  general  in  Vietnam 
when  he  said,  "To  save  the  city  we 
destroy  It'?" 

What  has  been  clearly  emerging 
the  anger  and  confusion  is  a  sense 
continuing  deep  division  among  Ami 
This  week,  some  of  the  worst  fears 
poles — those  who  fear  lawlessness  an 
who  fear  poUce-state-type  oppression] 
oome  close  to  being  realized.  The  ev 
the   streets   and    the   police    preclnol 
detention  centers  appear  to  have  dri 
two  farther  apart. 

"I  think  they  ought  to  give  it  to  ihem. 
said  a  Washington  merchant.  "There's [no  ex- 
cuse for  this  kind  of  lawlessness.  Th^se  are 
kids  that,  well,  that  don't  know  the  serious- 
ness of  what  they're  doing.  It  all  goe^  back 
to  what  a  lot  of  psychologists  told  th^r  par- 
ents: 'dont  Interfere  with  the  children.' 
These  kids  need  discipline.  They  ne^d  law 
and  order."  i 

A  protester,  trying  to  thumb  a  aide  to 
New  Jersey,  gave  another  side.  "I  was  clubbed 
twice,  gassed,  and  thrown  into  that  concen- 
tration camp,"  he  said  heatedly,  '[and  I 
would  like  the  country  to  know  that  I  came 
here  nonvlolently  and  that  we  have  a^  police 
state  here  In  America." 

Then  there  are  those  citizens  In  tiie  cen- 
ter who  say  what  happened  to  thekn  has 
brought  about  a  dramatic  change  li^thelr 
own  attitudes. 

"I  used  to  be  a  Republican  imtll  fester- 
day,  and  now  I'm  an  anarchist."  sad  the 
assistant  personnel  manager  of  a  do^town 
department  store  as  he  was  released  from 
the  makeshift  detention  center  at  thelwash- 
Ington  Coliseum.  | 

He  said  he  had  left  his  home  near  Deorge 
Washington  University  about  8:30  a. nf  Mon- 
day and  was  arrested  20  minutes  la^r.  He 
had  gone  Inside  the  student  union  t^ere  to 
escapte  tear  gas  exploding  around  him,  he 
said,  and  was  swept  up  in  the  polled  drag- 
net outside  as  he  stepped  out  the  doct. 

"I  was  not  told  I  was  under  arreit,"  he 
said,  "and  I  have  not  been  advised  lof  my 
rights  whatsoever.  I  haven't  been  aple  to 
sleep  here.  I  didnt  think  this  could  l^appen 
to  a  DC.  citizen.  I  Just  can't  let  t|iis  go. 
They've  deprived  me  of  my  personal  llj>erty." 

He  added,  by  way  of  personal  qufcllflca- 
tion,  that  he  is  a  foxir-year  veteran  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  voted  for  Richard  NUon 
twice. 

One  citizen.  Interviewed  Monday  in  Oeorge- 
town  during  the  disturbances,  expressed  a 


less  emotional  opinion,  but  from  a  larger 
perspective. 

"It's  producing  so  much  more  frustration," 
he  said.  "I  don't  think  it's  going  to  produce 
anything  positive  for  either  side.  This  is  not 
going  to  end  the  war  and  It's  probably  going 
to  harden  positions  on  both  sides.  You  get  In- 
creasingly extreme  positions  from  both  sides 
on  something  like  this." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6,  1971] 

PBOTESTE8S    FaH.   TO    STOP    CoMGBZSS;    POLICX 

Seize  1,146 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Waskington. — Antiwar  protesters  massed 
on  the  marble  steps  outside  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  to  demand  that  Con- 
gress ratify  a  "people's  treaty"  with  North 
Vietnam  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  the  1,000  demonstrators,  chanting, 
"Sign  the  treaty."  as  about  1.000  others 
cheered  across  a  line  of  helmeted  policemen, 
failed  to  achieve  their  stated  gcxal  of  dis- 
rupting Congress. 

By  late  this  afternoon,  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  had  arrested  1,146  young 
people  for  "unlawful  assembly"  on  the  Capi- 
tol grounds,  apjjarently  ending  the  last  major 
confrontation  planned  in  a  three  week  "peace 
offensive"  this  spring. 

The  actions  in  Washington  today  raised 
to  more  than  12,000  the  number  of  arrests 
since  the  police  began  dealing  firmly  with 
protesters  on  Sunday.  Many  of  the  protest- 
ers deliberately  sought  arrest  today  for  the 
second  time. 

RITLING    AGAINST   POLICE 

A  three-Judge  panel  of  the  court  of  app>eals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  affirmed  today  a 
lower  court  ruling  that  the  police  had  acted 
Improperly  on  Monday,  when  they  arrested 
mAny  individuals  in  groups  and  carted  them 
to  impromptu  prisons  without  making  spe- 
cific individual  charges  of  wrongdoing. 

The  police  reverted  today  to  their  custo- 
mary procedures.  As  the  protesters  sat  on 
the  House  steps  on  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  chanting.  "The  whole  world  is  watch- 
ing," patrolmen  took  the  demonstratars  away 
one  at  a  time  to  be  photographed  and  cited 
for  unlawful  assembly. 

FOUB    DEMOCRATS    30TH    GROtTP 

Pour  House  Democrats  opposed  to  the  war 
stood  on  the  steps  with  the  demonstrators, 
lamenting  the  fact  that  the  ornate  doors 
to  the  Capitol's  interior  were  locked.  One 
conservative  from  Missouri  tore  a  copy  of 
the  "people's  treaty,"  printed  on  a  bedsheet, 
from  the  hands  of  one  group  of  demon- 
strators. 

The  day's  events  appeared  to  have  cappted 
17  days  of  protest.  With  many  of  the  partici- 
pants in  Jail  and  other  disenchanted  with 
detention  after  earlier  arrests,  the  size  of  the 
protest  group  was  dwindling.  Many  Indi- 
viduals said  they  were  going  home  to  try  to 
initiate  antiwar  activities  similar  to  those  in 
the  capital. 

Earlier  today,  the  opposition  to  the  vni 
was  enunciated  in  Lafayette  Park,  across 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  White  House, 
by  partlclp>ant3  in  a  rally  sponsored  by  Fed- 
eral Employees  for  Peace.  More  than  1,000 
people,  conservatively  attired,  many  freely 
stating  their  names  and  the  Oovernment 
agencies  for  which  they  worked,  protested 
against  the  war  during  their  lunch  break  or 
took  part  of  their  annual  leave  to  demon- 
strate. 

The  Capitol  police  initially  refused  to  per- 
mit the  demonstrators  onto  the  grounds  of 
the  Capitol  after  the  group  had  marched 
there,  three  abreast  in  clusters  of  20  or  26, 
from  an  assembly  point  nearby  on  the  Mall. 

But  they  permitted  them  to  gather  on  the 
st^s  after  Representatives  Bella  S.  Azbug, 
Democrat  of  Manhattan,  and  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums,  Democrat  of  California,  had  said  the 
protesters  were  their  "guests." 


Capitol  Police  Chief  James  Powell,  his 
hand  shaking  as  he  spoke  through  a  port- 
able loudspeaker  to  the  crowd,  warned  them 
that  they  were  illegally  gathered  and  gave 
them  10  minutes  to  leave. 

About  half  the  demonstrators  assembled  In 
a  grassy  section  of  the  Capitol  grounds, 
alongside  spectators  and  curious  members  of 
Congress,  rather  than  risk  arrest. 

But  the  rest  remained  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
disregarding  Mr.  Powell  and  reading  off  their 
"people's  treaty"  demands:  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, a  $6,500  guaranteed  annual  income 
for  families  of  four  and  the  release  of  all 
"political  prisoners"  in  JaUls  in  this  coimtry. 

Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Demo- 
crat of  Harlem,  told  the  crowd  that  he  had 
oome  to  Join  them,  but  that  "they  have 
locked  the  doors"  behind  him. 

Policemen  preparing  to  arrest  the  demon- 
strators were  filling  in  sections  of  their  arrest 
forms  as  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Del- 
lums  and  Representative  Parren  J.  Mitchell, 
Democrat  of  Maryland,  exhorted  both  the 
police  and  the  protesters  to  remain  calm. 

Representative  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgom- 
ery. Democrat  of  Mississippi,  attired- in  a  con- 
servative gray  suit,  walked  up  to  one  group 
of  protesters  and  snatched  from  them  part 
of  the  printed  text  of  the  "treaty."  He  later 
told  reporters  that  he  had  felt  "It  shouldn't 
be  on  the  Capitol  steps." 

"I  Just  lost  my  cool,"  he  said.  "It  was  Just 
too  much."  He  looked  at  the  portion  of  the 
scroll  bunched  In  his  hand  and  said,  "I'm 
sorry  we  didn't  get  it  all." 

Earlier,  former  Representative  Laurie  Bat- 
tle of  Alabama,  now  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  plunged  into  the 
marchers  and  grabbed  a  National  Liberation 
Front  flag  from  a  young  woman.  Some  by- 
standers said  Mr.  Battle  had  knocked  her 
down,  but  he  refused  to  deny  or  affirm  it. 

TAKEN    IN    FUSES   TO    CELLS 

After  their  arrest,  the  demonstrators  were 
taken  in  buses  to  cells  in  six  police  precinct 
houses  or  to  the  Washington  Coliseum,  one 
of  the  makeshift  Jails  officials  began  using 
when  their  prison  cells  overflowed  Monday. 

The  protesters  were  charged  vrtth  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  which  carries  a  possible  flne  of 
$500  and  imprisonment  for  up  to  six  months. 
Unlike  charges  of  disorderly  conduct  lodged 
against  demonstrators  on  Monday  and  yes- 
terday, when  they  protested  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  unlawful  assembly 
charge  requires  the  assignment  of  bail  before 
the  protesters  can  be  released. 

There  was  confusion  among  the  police  to- 
day about  the  specific  law  that  the  protesters 
had  violated.  Initially,  on  arrest  forms  writ- 
ten out  In  advance,  the  police  were  charging 
the  protesters  with  "unlawful  entry"  Into 
the  Capitol  grounds.  But  midway  through 
the  arrests  the  charge  was  changed  to  "un- 
lawful assembly"  In  violation  of  a  1967  law. 

That  law  makes  It  unlawful  to  "utter  loud, 
threatening  or  abusive  language  or  to  en- 
gage in  disorderly  or  disruptive  conduct"  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  "with  intent  to  impede, 
disrupt,  or  disturb  orderly  conduct"  of  Con- 
gress or  "to  Impede  passage"  through  the 
Capitol. 

Many  of  the  demonstrators,  perhaps  200, 
had  Indicated  prior  to  seeking  arrest  at  the 
Capitol  that  they  wished  to  remain  in  jail 
without  being  released  on  baU  as  another 
form  of  protest. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
stood  outside  the  Capitol  to  watch  the  pro- 
test and  arrests  while  others.  Inside,  made 
floor  speeches  to  denounce,  according  to 
their  inclinations,  either  the  tactics  of  the 
demonstrators  or  the  tactics  of  the  police 
earlier  this  week. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene  ruled 
late  yesterday  that  the  police  must  release 
vtrithout  ball  all  demonstrators  who  had  been 
Jailed  on  Mond&y  without  being  linked 
specifically  to  an  Illegal  act. 
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The  three-Judge  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
most  of  Judge  Greene's  ruling  today,  but 
■aid  the  demonstrators  must  submit  to  fin- 
gerprinting and  photographing.  The  appeals 
Judges  also  reversed  Judge  Green's  nillng 
that  the  records  of  those  not  found  guUty  of 
an  offense  must  be  destroyed  rather  than 
given  routinely  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

CHIZr  ISSUES   STATEMENT 

The  police  issued  a  statement  In  which 
Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  order  Monday  to  sus- 
pend field  arrest  procedures  and  gather  up 
all  demonstrators  for  arrest.  He  said  he  felt 
the  unusual  steps  had  been  "necessary  to 
protect  the  safety  of  law-abiding  citizens 
and  to  maintain  order  In  the  city." 

A  few  protesters  sought  to  regain  access  to 
tbe  Capitol  grounds  after  the  arrests  tonight, 
but  the  police  quickly  rounded  them  up,  in- 
cluding a  young  man  who  bad  taken  off  all 
his  clothes  and  tried  to  climb  a  lamp  post 
and  another  who  had  climbed  Into  the  office 
of  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  through  an 
open  window. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 

May  6,  1971] 
Most   Now  Free,   Ofitcials  Report 

Most  of  the  9,672  people  that  p>oUce  report 
arresting  In  antiwar  protests  here  Monday 
and  Tuesday  have  been  released  from  cus- 
tody, according  to  reports  from  various 
agencies.  As  of  mldaftemoon  yesterday,  noit 
counting  arrests  at  the  Capitol  yesterday,  the 
situation  looked  like  this : 

The  D.C.  Superior  Court  had  received 
formal  charges  on  2,123  people.  Of  these, 
only  105  were  being  held  in  Jail  awaiting 
friends  and  relatives  to  come  up  with  bond 
money,  aooordlng  to  a  corrections  depart- 
ment spokesman. 

The  Washington  police  department's  pris- 
oner control  office  said  another  estimated 
1.400  to  1,500  people  were  still  In  various 
cellblocks  around  the  city,  waiting  to  go  to 
Superior  Covirt. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  some 
6,000  people  have  been  released  pending  trial 
after  paying  collateral,  including,  police  said, 
2.200  to  2,600  of  those  who  were  held  at  the 
Washington  Coliseum. 

Officials  said  they  did  not  have  precise 
flgures  on  those  awaiting  coTirt  action  be- 
cause police  were  trying  to  process  cases, 
rather  than  conduct  a  head  count. 

Thes*kare  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  figures: 

Monday:^ 

Men   5,836 

Women   890 

Juveniles I68 

Total 6,882 

k.  I 

Tuesday: 

Men 2,210 

Women 414 

Juveniles 66 

Total <rrrrrr^; 2,  680 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  could  not  be 
present  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
House  Resolution  412.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  hav^m)ted  "nay." 


'R  EARLY 
ISLATION 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNsral.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brrts)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  BETTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  analyze 
the  trends  in  our  exports  and  imports 
over  the  past  few  years  we  can  come  to 
only  one  conclusion.  It  is  that  this  coun- 
try Is  losing  out  in  world  trade  and  in 
all  products  but  a  few.  We  can  also  see 
that  even  in  this  narrow  sector  we  are 
being  squeezed. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured  goods 
other  than  machinery  and  transport 
equipment,  by  which  is  meant  automo- 
biles and  aircraft,  we  are  in  a  weak  com- 
petitive position.  For  example,  in  the  past 
year,  1970,  our  imports  of  a  wide  variety 
of  manufactured  goods,  other  than  ma- 
chinery, and  so  forth,  came  to  $13,280 
bUIion  while  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  reached  only  $7,638  billion.  Thus 
we  had  a  deficit  of  $5,642  biUion  in  this 
segment.  Since  1965  our  exports  of  these 
products  grew  by  only  $2.75  bilUon  while 
our  imports  increased  by  $5.76  billion 
or  over  twice  as  much. 

What  were  these  manufactured  goods? 
They  included  steel,  textiles,  electronic 
goods,  insulators,  footwear,  typewriters, 
sewing  machines,  leather,  plywood,  ap- 
parel, glass  and  glassware,  tiles,  pottery, 
watches,  clocks,  musical  instruments, 
athletic  and  sporting  goods,  toys,  amuse- 
ment equipment,  and  so  forth,  bicycles, 
motor  scooters,  record  players,  tools,  nuts 
and  bolts,  recorders,  optical  goods,  photo- 
graphic equipment,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  true,  we  still  export  much  more 
machinery  than  we  import,  but  imports 
have  been  coming  up  rapidly  and  gaining 
on  our  exports.  The  gap  is  proportion- 
ately half  as  large  as  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Since  1965  imports  of  machin- 
ery, electrical  and  nonelectrlcsd,  in- 
creased 198  percent  compared  with  a  65 
percent  increase  in  our  exports. 

At  this  rate  our  handsome  lead  in 
machinery  exports  will  disappear  in  this 
decade,  and  possibly  by  1975.  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
stand  idly  by  when  our  trade  is  faced 
with  such  unmistakable  trends.  We  are 
only  now  getting  the  backwash  of  years 
of  tariff  reduction  and  the  building  up  of 
foreign  manufacturing  equipment  with 
modern  machinery.  I  say  we  went  too  far 
too  fast.  Unless  we  take  steps  now  it  may 
be  too  late.  How  we  can  expect  to  over- 
come our  heavy  unemployment  under 
these  circumstancesksurpasses  my  under- 
standing. 

We  are  working  at  cross  purposes  in 
our  trade  policy  with  our  full  employ- 
ment goal.  There  is  no  foreseeable  way 
by  which  we  can  put  the  unemployed 
back  to  work  when  so  many  01  our  in- 
dustries are  under  severe  pressure  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  man-hours  requin 
to  produce  a  given  output,  as  a  means 
competing  with  imports.  We  cannot  re 
spend  to  the  need  of  displacing  thou 
stands  of  workers  in  order  to  compete 
with  imports  and  at  thte  same  time  hire 
thousands  of  workers  to  meet  the  full  em- 
ployment goal.  The  two  objectives  are 
mutually  exclusive. 

The  need  for  revised  trade  legislation 
is  obvious.  We  need  a  better  and  surer 
remedy  for  Injury  from  Imports;  but 
what  we  really  need  is  a  preventative. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  imports  should 
be  halted  but  rather  that  their  penetra- 
tion of  our  market  should  be  controlled. 


We  do  not  owe  to  any  countrj'  the 
sacrifice  of  any  of  our  industries  on  the 
altar  of  free  trade.  We  do  not  owe  to 
any  coimtry  the  unimpeded  admission  of 
its  goods  if  these  goods  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage  based  principally  on  the 
fSct  that  they  are  produced  at  wages  that 
are  far  below  ours. 

It  is  not  fair  to  subject  our  producers, 
of  whom  we  require  minimum  wages  and 
obligatory  collective  bargaining,  to  com- 
petition from  sources  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  these  minimum  wages  and  other 
cost-raising  requirements  to  which  our 
producers  must  answer. 

Foreign  advantages  of  this  variety  do 
not  reflect  higher  efficiency  or  better 
methods  of  production.  By  and  large  our 
prodm^'S  still  enjoy  a  productivity  lead 
over  ure^r  foreign  competitors.  This  is 
to  say  that  by  and  large  the  American 
output  per  man-hour  or  man-year  con- 
tinues to  be  at  a  higher  level  than  in  for- 
eign manufacturing.  However,  the  lead 
has  been  narrowing  and  in  a  fev.-  in- 
stances lost  because  of  the  great  tech- 
nological advtincement  of  recent  years 
in  fqrelgn  countries. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  .stood  still  in 
this  respect.  The  difference  comes  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  war  foreign  coun- 
tries began  to  adopt  our  methods  of  pro- 
duction. With  our  help  they  installed 
the  most  modem  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, replacing  much  less  productive  in- 
struments Buid  methods  of  producrion. 
This  gave  their  productivity  a  great  boost 
not  matched  by  our  own .      --- 

At  the  same  time,  while  in  many  in- 
sttmces  their  wages  came  ^ip  more  rap- 
idly proportionately  or  by  la.  higher  per- 
centage than  our  wages,  the  gap  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  actually  widened  because 
they  started  froitn  such  a  low  base  com- 
pared with  ours,  and  because  our  wages 
at  the  time  did  not  s1^*^  still.  A  10-per- 
cent wage  increase  here  could  mean  as 
much  in  dollars  and  cents  or  even  more 
than  a  50-percent  increase  in  some  of 
the  countries  that  compete  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bright  glitter  of  the 
free  trade  vision  has  already  shown  it- 
self to  be  glitter  rather  than  golden.  The 
theory  of  free  trade  is  not  in  tune  with 
the  realities  in  a  world  where  economic 
control  has  been  tightened  over  the  years 
and  continues  to  be  tightened,  or  in  a 
world  in  which  social  and  welfare  con- 
siderations are  rapidly  replacing  purely 
business  and  commercial  considerations. 
We  are  in  the  position  as  riders  of  our 
producers,  of  appljlng  the  lash  harder 
and  sharper  to  drive  them  to  become 
more  competitive  while  we  load  heavier 
burdens  on  them  year  after  year.  At  the 
same  time  we  expect  them  to  hire  more 
workers,  while  becoming  more  competi- 
.tive    means    getting    rid    of    workers 

rough  more  productive  machinery  in- 
stallations. 

What  is  needed  clearly  Is  legislation 
that  does  something  more  than  the  pres- 
ent adjustment  assistance  accomplishes. 
We  wait  until  imports  have  driven  a 
business  to  the  wall  or  nearly  so  and  then 
extend  some  means  of  compensation  to 
the  workers,  hoping  that  they  will  find 
employment  elsewhere.  We  may  go  so  far 
as  to  help  retrain  them  for  some  imagi- 
nary jobs  in  other  Industries  or  occupa- 
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tions,  some  of  which  may  be  equally  be- 
leaguered by  imports.  Since  when,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  when,  once  our  foreign 
friends  have  more  than  recovered  fifom 
the  ravages  of  war  do  we  owe  their 
ducers  an  unfair  competitive  advani 
in  our  market  over  our  own  produ( 
or  their  workers  over  our  workers? 

Even  now,  the  tariff  reductions  aln 
provided  for  under  the  Kennedy  r 
have  not  been  put  into  effect  the 
extent.  Yet,  it  must  be  obvious  eve: 
the  blind  that  imports  aJready  enjoyi  an 
undue  competitive  advantage  in  pur 
market.  What  then  is  the  purpose  of  pur 
trade  legislation?  Is  It  to  be  a  punijive 
weapon  to  be  used  as  a  scourge?       | 

There  are  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  feel 
hostile  toward  business  and  In  some  iln- 
stances  perhaps  for  good  reason;  but 
even  so  business  Is  not  the  only  element 
of  our  economy  that  is  afflicted  by  unfair 
import  competition.  Labor  feels  the  Im- 
pact no  less  keenly  than  do  the  p|ro- 
ducers.  Workers  lose  their  Jobs  to  Im- 
ports for  the  same  reason  that  drives 
producers  to  seek  more  and  more  output 
per  hour.  If  workers  are  hurt  they  are 
hurt  as  consumers  no  less  than  otjier 
consiuners.  It  is  not  good  sense  to  dls- 
tingTiish  between  the  workers  and  con- 
sumers since  the  overwhelming  number 
of  consumers  are  themselves  workers, 
which  is  to  say.  employees.  [ 

The  present  escape  clause  is  working 
poorly  and  haphazardly.  Many  of  jthe 
applicant  workers  and  firms  are  turned 
down:  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  equally  split  de- 
cisions the  President  is  called  onf  to 
render  the  decision.  Recently  he  delayed 
action  on  footwear  after  receiving  sfich 
a  split  decision  from  the  Commlsi 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  too  sei 
to  suggest  postponement  of  improved 
legislation.  It  is  needed  now.  , 

Last  year  this  body  passed  a  trade  bill 
which,  while  It  was  not  all  that  many  of 
us  wanted,  was  nevertheless  a  great  Im- 
provement over  the  existing  situation. 
The  bill,  while  passed'  by  a  50-vote  mar- 
gin did  not  move  through  the  other  body 
although  it  was  favorably  reported  by  jthe 
Finance  Committee.  Time  ran  out  at  Ithe 
end  of  the  session. 

I  feel  that  we  should  move  ahea4  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  long  hear- 
ings of  last  year  witnessed  an  outpouring 
of  witnesses  from  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  that  was  imprecedented.  Cbn- 
trary  to  previous  years  witnesses  f^m 
large  labor  organizations  were  found 
the  side  of  import  controls.  Not  a  sij 
labor  organization  representing  workers 
in  manufacturing  plants  opposed  the  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  chairipan 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ihas 
expressed  the  need  for  trade  legislation 
in  this  session.  I  am  fully  in  support  of 
that  position  and  express  the  hope  hat 
the  legislation  may  be  activated  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  should  like  to  Con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment and  pjirticularly  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  his  bringing  this  subject  to 
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the  attention  of  the  House  at  the  present 
time. 

I  believe  ttrnt  the  most  important  part 
about  the  statement  the  gentleman  is 
making  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  general  situation  has  not  im- 
proved markedly  in  spite  of  some  cos- 
metic changes  that  have  been  made  vol- 
imtarily  and.  in  fact,  in  some  instances 
in  spite  of  the  resumption  of  certain 
quotas  the  situation  is  getting  worse, 
with  reduction  of  production  and  in- 
crease of  unemployment. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  very  good 
point  to  the  effect  that  the  increase  in 
these  imports  is  still  going  on  and  that 
the  statistics  show  the  rate  of  increase 
is  greater  in  many  instances. 

I  represent  a  district  which  is  prob- 
ably as  industrialized  as  any  in  the 
country,  and  we  know  only  too  well  the 
competition  which  is  coming  from 
abroad. 

It  is  not  that  we  want  to  avoid  trade. 
We  realize  there  must  be  reciprocal  trade 
in  order  for  all  coimtries  to  live  ade- 
quately, but  we  believe  there  should  be 
an  investigation  of  trade  barriers  in 
other  countries  and  there  should  be  con- 
sideration of  the  rising  amount  of  U.S. 
capital  which  is  being  invested  abroad, 
which  is  taking  away  jobs  from  our  own 
workers. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  again 
that  the  msdn  fact  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  calls  attention  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  material 
change  since  we  were  talking  about  trade 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress,  and  that 
there  still  is  a  need  to  review  the  prob- 
lem and  to  keep  it  before  us  Is  as  Impor- 
tant today  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
irom  Connecticut  for  his  comments.  I 
personally  believe  he  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  our  discussion  this  after- 
noon of  this  very  important  problem 
and  the  threat  facing  not  only  our  own 
industries  but  also  our  labor. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  just 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  since  1962,  115  shoe  fac- 
tories have  closed. 

The  textile  industry  has  suffered  great 
losses.  The  electronics  industry  during 
the  past  6  months  had  over  10,000  peo- 
ple laid  off  and  when  they  turned  aroimd 
to  look  for  domestic  jobs  they  found  out 
that  in  radio  and  television  and  in  the 
component  parts  phase  of  that  industry 
it  has  all  been  taken  over  by  the  Orient. 
We  have  184,000  people  walking  the 
streets  of  Massachusetts  today  who  are 
unemployed.  Thousands  have  exhausted 
their  unempVym^nt  compensation  bene- 
fits and  are  now  turning  to  welfare. 

Welfare  is  the  No.  1  domestic  probdem 
in  our  country.  Unless  we  can  look  at  this 
trade  problem  realistically  as  it  affects 
our  country  and  remove  the  trade  bar- 
riers, as  my  good  friend  from  Connecticut 
has  stated,  and  remove  the  border  taxes 
and  all  of  the  licensing  fees  that  have 
been  put  into  the  laws  by  those  various 
trading  partners  of  om-s,  we  will  trans- 


port ali  of  our  business  in  this  country 
within  the  next  10  years  in  the  indus- 
trial complex  over  to  foreign  countries. 

At  that  time,  instead  of  5  or  6  percent 
unemployment  in  this  country,  we  will 
have  20  or  30  percent  imemployment. 
That  is  when  a  real  chaotic  condition 
will  exist  and  that  is  when  they  will  start 
trying  to  do  something  about  it.  But  the 
horse  will  have  been  stolen  by  then. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  knows  about 
the  testimony  of  the  two  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  umbrella  frame  industry. 
They  were  the  last  two  left  in  the  Nation 
in  that  Industry.  Their  entire  industry 
has  been  wiped  out  in  the  last  10  years.  I 
referred  to  them  as  "the  last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans." One  of  the  witnesses  testified, 
"We  are  not  the  last,  because  I  am  going 
to  leave  pretty  soon.  My  business  will  be 
wiped  out  within  6  months.  My  friend 
here  who  will  be  testifying  will  be  like 
General  Custer  making  his  last  stand." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  buy  an  Amer- 
ican-made baseball  glove  in  this  coim- 
try.  The  products  of  our  national  past- 
time  are  being  manufactured  overseas. 
That  is  what  is  happening  in  every  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  here  today, 
because  it  is  very  timely.  The  House 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  problem 
that  this  great  and  beloved  Nation  of 
ours  faces  in  the  next  few  years^ 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentlefnan  for 
his  comments. 

I  think  the  gentleman  wUl  agree  with 
me  that  the  bill  which  we  had  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
which  was  passed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  other  body  would 
have  done  a  great  deal  toward  correcting 
the  problems  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  this  afternoon  if  it  had  become  law. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
do  not  possess  the  good  common  sense 
that  our  good  friend  in  the  well  has. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  take  only  a  minute 
or  two  of  time,  because  you  have  already 
been  interrupted  several  times  and  we 
all  want  to  hear  your  discussion. 

I  interrupt  only  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  the  gentleman's  attention  and 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
floor  and  those  who  will  read  the  Rec- 
ord to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  today  issued  a  news  release, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  in  a  1 -min- 
ute speech  and  an  extension  for  which 
I  obtained  permission  earlier  today.  I 
would  like  to  invite  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  to  read  this  re- 
lease. I  would  like  for  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  read  it.  It  was 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
today. 

It  shows  that  instead  of  improving  the 
situation  and  instead  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors displaying  any  restraints  on 
their  invasion  of  our  markets,  they  are 
steppin?  up  their  invasion.  With  respect 
to  textiles,  for  example,  it  shows  that 
the  increase  in  exports  of  textiles  from 
Japan  into  the  United  States  in  March 
of  this  year  was  100  percent  above  the 
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levels  of  March  a  year  ago.  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Korea  are  not  dis- 
playing any  disposition  to  restrain  or 
limit  their  exports  of  textile  products 
into  our  coimtry.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  all  Increasing  the  level  of  their  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  with  each 
passing  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wage  levels  and  pro- 
duction costs  of  the  exporting  countries 
I  have  named  are  far  below  ours.  Unless 
we  have  some  reasonable  limitation  upon 
the  amoimt  of  their  exports  into  our  own 
country,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect 
our  domestic  textile  industry  to  survive 
this  ever-increasing  flood  of  imports. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  going  to 
happen  is  either  one  of  two  things:  Many 
of  our  manufacturing  plants  will  go  out 
of  business  because  the  owners  do  not 
have  the  financing  or  the  know-how  to 
start  up  an  operation  abroad.  Those  that 
are  knowledgeable  and  have  expertise 
and  have  the  capital  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing their  activities  overseas,  and  one  can- 
not blame  them  for  doing  that.  If  they 
are  going  to  continue  being  harassed  to 
death  with  imports  of  cheap  goods  pro- 
duced abroad  in  such  quantities  as  to 
destroy  the  ability  of  these  companies  to 
stay  in  biisiness,  they  either  have  to  go 
out  of  business  or  they  have  to  go  abroad 
and  start  producing  with  this  low-cost 
labor  and  then  ship  their  goods  back  into 
the  United  States.  That  simply  means 
the  exportation  of  U.S.  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  said,  we  will 
either  act  very  soon  or  we  will  see  very 
vital  industries  in  this  country  either  de- 
stroyed or  go  abroad.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  either  one  of  those  things  happen.  I 
do  not  advocate  erecting  a  high  tariff 
wall  arovmd  this  country  and  destroy 
competition.  However,  I  do  recom- 
mend that  we  enact  such  legislation 
that  will  protect  our  own  producers  and 
our  own  workers  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  fair  and  reasonable  opportimity  to 
compete  in  our  own  market. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. He  points  out  the  fact  that  the  situ- 
ation is  critical  and  it  does  not  get  any 
better.  As  the  gentleman  mentioned  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
mentioned,  if  we  had  successfully  passed 
the  biU  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  out,  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  problems  would  be  met  and  we  would 
be  on  our  way  toward  solving  them. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  fully  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported that  bill  last  year.  I  worked  hard 
for  its  passage  through  the  House.  I  re- 
gret as  much  as  anyone  else  that  the 
other  body  let  it  die. 

Now,  a  similar  bill  is  pending  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  I 
would  urge  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  problem  to  speak  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
to  the  members  of  that  committee  and  to 
take  any  other  steps  that  are  proper  to 
bring  that  bill  back  to  the  floor  so  we 


can  start  it  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess again. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Betts)  for  his  excellent  presentation  to- 
day. 

I  know  at  firsthand  the  adverse  ef- 
fect that  increasing  steel  imports  are 
having  on  the  steel  industry.  About  a 
year  ago,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  steel 
industry  management  people  and  labor 
union  leaders  in  Waukegan,  the  principal 
city  in  my  district.  These  constituents 
are  worried  about  their  jobs  and  the  fu- 
ttire  of  their  industry.  They  look  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  protect  them 
from  loss  of  livelihood. 

Recently,  a  report  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  pointed  out  that 
more  steel  was  imported  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  than  any  previous  year. 
Through  March  1971,  steel  imports  were 
nmning  nearly  10  percent  Eihead  of 
1968,  the  previous  high  year,  and  more 
than  62  percent  ahead  of  1970.  Further- 
more, imported  steel  preempted  most  of 
the  growth  in  domestic  steel  between 
1965  and  1970.  a  period  of  substantial 
economic  expansion  in  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  the  increase  in  imports  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  steel  consumers  were  stockpil- 
ing steel  against  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
dustry shutdown  when  the  industry  con- 
tract expires  at  the  end  of  July.  How- 
ever, past  experience  proves  that  steel 
Imports  have  not  receded  very  far  frc«n 
the  levels  attained  during  such  hedge- 
buying  jDeriods.  Therefore,  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  our  problems  with  imported 
steel  will  ctmtinue  to  harass  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry.  Congress  should  look 
very  carefully  at  this  problem  and  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  stem  the  tide. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  a  spe- 
cific remedy.  However,  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  require  a  strong  do- 
mestic steel  Industry.  Some  concrete 
remedy  must  be  found  before  serious, 
and  perhaps  irreparablfc  injury  is  done 
to  the  steel  industry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  in  commendiing  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts).  I  have  prepared 
a  speech  which  I  will  put  in  the  Record 
along  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

However,  I  do  want  to  warn  that  last 
year  I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  was 
in  the  House,  and  I  do  want  to  warn  that 
I  hope  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  not  mix  this  bUl  up  with  the 
oil  import  quota  which  has  cost  the 
American  consumer  $5  billion  a  year  in 
artificial  prices,  because  of  the  quota  on 
oil. 

We  are  in  a  desperate  condition  up 
there.  There  is  the  case  of  Humble  Oil 


which  the  other  day  Increased  the  price 
of  home  heating  oil  10  percent.  This  has 
been  going  on  now  ever  since  the  quota 
system  was  instituted  back  in  1959.  I 
think  these  two  things  are  separate  and 
they  should  not  be  mixed  here.  I  think 
if  you  do  mix  them  and  you  get  Into  a 
tight  vote,  you  are  going  to  lose.  I  hope 
you  will  do  everything  you  can  to  deal 
with  the  Industries  that  are  In  trouble 
like  textiles,  electronics,  shoes,  trans- 
formers, and  other  industries  that  you 
have  mentioned,  but  I  hope  we  will  not 
get  into  the  oil  situation  once  again. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
a  point  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
given  serious  consideration.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  severely  affected  by  excessive 
impwrts  stimulated  by  the  deep  reduc- 
tions in  duty  granted  by  the  United 
States  as  concessions  to  other  nations 
under  our  trade  agreements  program.  It 
has  proved  to  be  virtually  impossible  to 
secure  any  meaningful  relief  from  this 
Injury.  No  matter  which  administration 
Is  In  power,  the  foreign  policy  advisers  to 
the  President  prevail  over  those  of  us 
who  counsel  for  the  exercise  of  our  Na- 
tion's rights  under  article  XTX  of  GATT 
to  withdraw  the  tariff  concessions  which 
have  caused  the  damaging  Increases  in 
imports. 

The  five  counties  which  in  whole  or  In 
part  are  Included  In  my  district,  Berk- 
shire, Franklin,  Hampden,  Hampshire, 
and  Worcester,  are  suffering  from  the 
hardships  which  have  come  to  workers 
displaced  from  manufacturing  jobs  be- 
cause of  excessive  Imports. 

In  Berkshire  County,  the  city  of  North 
Adams  and  the  surrounding  towns  of 
Adams,  Clarksburg,  Florida.  New  Ash- 
ford,  Savoy,  and  Wllllamstown  have 
been  declared  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. As  of  December  1970,  the 
situation  was  so  bad  that  the  Commerce 
Department's  Economic  Development 
Administration  made  a  "redevelopment 
area"  designation  there.  The  unemploy- 
ment level  now  Is  a  staggering  12.5  per- 
cent. The  principal  employment  In  the 
North  Adams  area  Is  In  the  manufacture 
of  electronic  components. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  In  Franklin  County. 
20  commimitles  In  the  Greenfield  Labor 
Area  were  designated  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment as  eligible  for  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  as  a  result  of 
the  high  overall  unemployment  rates 
during  the  previous  year.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  here  Is  now  9.5  percent.  The 
principal  manufacturing  employment  in 
that  county  Is  In  the  machinery  industry. 

In  Hampden  County,  which  I  repre- 
sent, in  part,  along  with  my  colleague. 
Edward  Boland,  the  cities  of  Chlcopee. 
Holyoke,  Springfield,  and  Westfield,  and 
the  towTis  of  Agawam,  East  Longmead- 
ow,  Hampden,  Longmeadow,  Ludlow, 
Monson,  Psdmer,  Southwick,  West 
Springfield,  and  Wilbraham  have  been 
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designated  areas  of  substantial  unjem- 
plo>-nient.  Here  again,  on  May  3 — Just  3 
days  ago — the  Labor  Department  desig- 
nated them  for  title  I  eligibility.  And,  the 
towns  of  Brlmfleld,  Holland,  and  Wlales 
have  been  designated  areas  of  persistent 
unemployment.  These  three  towns,  ajong 
with  Belchertown  and  Ware  in  Hainp- 
shire  County,  are  sustaining  a  disastrous 
unemployment  rate  of  17  percent.  Ab  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1969,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  principal 
employers  in  Hampden  County  manu- 
factured apparel,  paper  products,  leather 
products,  steel,  cutlery,  metal  working 
machinery,  electrical  equipment,  toys, 
and  sporting  goods. 

In  Hampshire  Coimty,  the 
Northampton  and  the  towns 
hampton.  Qranby,  Hadley,  and  South 
Hadley  have  been  declared  areas  ■  of 
substantial  unemployment.  The  paper 
products  industry  is  the  principal  Em- 
ployer. ] 

Textile  mill  products  was  once  pn- 
other  chief  manufacturing  item.  But  Just 
6  months  ago.  United  Elastic  Co.  of  E^st- 
hampton  closed  its  doors,  putting  BOO 
people  out  of  work.  [ 

In  Worcester  Coimty,  a  portion  of 
which  I  also  represent,  virtually  evjery 
city  and  town  in  the  county  has  b^en 
declared  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. Worcester  County  is  a  major  man- 
ufacturing center.  The  largest  emploj)|ers 
are  the  textile  mill  products,  appatel. 
footwear,  steel,  cutlery,  hand  tools,  hard- 
ware, metalworklng  machinery,  textile 
machinery,  and  toys  and  sporting  go^ds 
Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  others  have  worked 
hard  to  obtain  that  kind  of  Federal  assist- 
ance now  available  to  aid  these  stricken 
communities.  But  this  relief  does  not;  go 
to  the  roots  of  the  problem.  While  l|ist 
year's  general  economic  downturn  wat  a 
principal  cause,  a  complete  solution ;  to 
the  problems  of  these  communities  \rill 
require  a  realistic  new  trade  policy  \  to 
provide  some  check  on  the  flood  i  of 
Imports.  I 

Each  of  the  industries  whih  I  h»ve 
mentioned  has  been  substaiitially  Ef- 
fected by  rapidly  Increasing  imports 
which  ha.ve  achieved  a  relatively  hkii 
level  of  market  penetration.  A  study  fe- 
cently  published  by  the  Trade  Relatl<)ns 
Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  pro- 
duced some  data  pertinent  to  these  indiis- 
trles  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  Nation's  let^ 
Ing  industrialists,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Spragie 
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Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Sprague  Electric  Co.,  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  made  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  this 
problem  based  on  his  45  years  of  expe- 
rience In  building  and  managing  an  in- 
dustrial business  whose  product  line, 
electronic  components,  became  seriously 
impacted  by  excessive  imports.  His  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  was  set  forth  in 
an  address  which  he  made  before  the 
New  York  Capital  District  chapter  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Research  Associa- 
tion. I  believe  that  Mr.  Sprague's  re- 
marks shoiUd  come  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  Accordingly. 
I  am  Incorporating  them  in  full  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

Any  discussion  of  import  problems  af- 
fecting my  district  cannot  Ignore  the 
serious  question  of  foreign  dumping  of 
heavy  electrical  transmission  equipment 
on  U.S.  markets. 

The  matter  of  dumping,  which  Is  the 
clearly  unlawful  selllrM?  of  goods  in  this 
country  at  prices  lower  than  those 
charged  in  their  country  of  origin,  is  a 
direct  threat  to  3,000  workers  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  employed  at  General  Elec- 
tric's  Power  Transformer  Department. 
Nearly  a  year  ago,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric filed  a  dumping  action  against  heavy 
transformer  manufacturers  in  six  for- 
eign countries. 

The  administration  is  working  hard  to 
process  this  complex  case  expeditiously 
and  a  decision  is  expected  in  another 
few  months.  I  am  convinced  these 
charges  will  be  sustained. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  despite  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  dumping,  our  U.S.- 
owned  utilities,  such  as  TVA,  continue 
to  purchase  nearly  all  of  their  require- 
ments abroad.  In  1967  through  1969, 
95  percent  of  these  contracts  went  off- 
shore. The  percentage  for  1970  is  appar- 
ently lower,  indicating  that  the  mere 
filing  of  the  dumping  action  has  had 
some  deterrent  effect. 

It  is  still  essential,  however,  to  put 
an  end  to  U.S.-owned  utility  buying  now. 
I  have  urged  the  President  to  take  this 
step  in  a  letter  signed  by  17  of  my  House 
colleagues. 

See  Congressional  Record,  volimie 
116.  part  33,  page  44198.  And,  following  a 
series  of  meetings  held  in  Washington 
with  leaders  of  union  locals  of  the  lUE.  I 
announced  plans  to  offer  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority he  now  has  under  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  to  stem  this  flood  of  unlawful 
imports. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  while  the  general  prob- 
lem of  cheap  imports  from  low-wage 
countries  is  a  severe  one  which  must  be 
resolved,  the  matter  of  unlawful  dump- 
ing is  a  subject  on  which  there  can  be 
no  argument.  And  a  solution  is  at  hand 
without  requiring  new  legislation. 

Unless  both  problems  are  resolved,  we 
will  be  unable  to  restore  the  economic 
health  of  all  these  Industries,  affecting 
thousands  of  workers  across  the  Nation. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
U.S.  Foreign  Tradk  Pouct — Its  Disastkotts 
IiiPACT   ON  Jobs   and   Inditstrt   in   Mant 
Sectors  of  the  U.S.  Economy 
(By  Robert  C.  Sprague) 
My  Involvement  with  the  Import  problem 
goes  back  about  12  years  when  I  was  ap- 


pointed chairman  of  our  Industry  trade  asso- 
ciation's (EIA — The  Electronic  Industries 
Aaaoclatlon)  Import  Committee. 

At  that  time,  manufstcturers  of  electronic 
entertainment  equipment,  particularly  of  ra- 
dios, became  concerned  with  Increasing  im- 
ports from  Japan,  notably  small  portable 
radios  sold  here  at  lo>wer  prices  than  possible 
with  our  much  higher  labor  costs.  Wages  in 
JaptLn  at  that  time  were  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  those  in  the  VS. 

I  will,  later  In  my  talk,  have  more  to  say 
about  electronic  Imports  and  the  schism 
which  later  developed  between  EIA  members 
as  to  what  to  do  about  the  problem. 

During  the  12  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  I  assumed  the  EIA  Committee  chair- 
manship. I  have  been  Intimately  and  con- 
tinuously Involved  with  Its  increasing  import 
problems. 

I  have  headed  up  committees  of  our  na- 
tional trade  association  and  its  components 
division  to  develop  plans  and  take  steps  to 
meet  the  competition  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries. I  have  had  personal  contacts  with  every 
conceivable  Federal  official  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help,  right  up  to  President  Nixon.  I 
have  appeared  before  numerous  Federal  com- 
missions and  committees  on  behalf  of  com- 
ponent manufacturers.  I  have  been  instru- 
mental in  having  legislation  filed  by  New 
England  senators.  In  all  my  efforts,  and  those 
of  U.S.  component  manufacturers,  the  goal 
has  been  to  bring  about  reasonable  quota 
control  of  Imports  of  entertainment  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  components. 

I  have  also  become  acquainted  with  like 
problems  of  other  industries  and  the  foreign 
trade  policy  of  the  various  administrations 
in  power  during  the  period.  It  is  tragic  and, 
to  me,  a  continuing  puzzle  that  this  policy 
has  remained  substantially  unchanged 
throughout  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  and  so  continues  until  this 
very  day! 

While  I  recognize  that  there  must  be  trade 
between  nations — others  have  raw  materials 
and  products  that  we  need  and  we  have  raw 
materials  and  products  which  they  need — I 
must  in  all  honesty  state  quite  bluntly  that 
I  believe  our  foreign  trade  policy  has  been 
a  failure  and  very  damaging  to  many  of  our 
most  important  domestic  Industries,  to  their 
employees  and  stockholders,  and  against  the 
national  interest. 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  a  rapidly  in- 
creaaing  indirect  import  of  low  wage  labor, 
particularly  in  recent  years  from  very  low- 
wage  countries  in  the  Far  East. 

Against  such  a  background  it  Is  Important 
for  you  to  know  that  we  are  the  only  large 
industrial  nation  In  the  world  which  does 
not  take  steps  to  reasonably  protect  Its  do- 
mestic industries.  Pdr  example,  at  some 
Trade  Shows  in  Europe,  Japanese  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  even  allowed  to  display 
electronic  products  of  Japanese  manufacture. 
Japan,  for  its  part,  maintains  a  number  of 
Important  restrictions  and  barriers  of  a  tariff 
and  non-tariff  natiire  against  U.S.  and  other 
non-Japanese  trade.  These  range  from  quan- 
titative Import  controls  to  restrictive  licens- 
ing requirements,  informal  Government 
practices.  Government  purchasing  policies, 
labelling  requirements,  etc.  In  addition,  Ja- 
pan maintains  severe  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  to  invest  within  her  borders. 

To  be  more  specific  and  to  enlarge  on  the 
damaging  consequences  of  o\xr  national  pol- 
icy, let's  start  with  a  few  basic  facts: 

1.  For  reasons  which  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand, substantially  all  members  of  all  ad- 
ministrations during  the  past  12  years,  all 
economists,  and  many  btislnessmen  classify 
persons  concerned  with  trade  as  "free  trad- 
ers" or  "protectionists".  And  the  "free  trad- 
ers" are  identified  as  the  good  guys  while 
the  "protectionists"  are  the  bad  guys. 

This  is  an  over-simplified  classification 
which,  in  the  interests  of  an  effective  and 
viable  foreign  trade  policy,  should  be  ellml- 
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sated.  We  should  all  be  working  for  a  rational 
trade  policy! 

2.  The  theoretically  sound  basis  for  free 
trade  is  that  if  goods  are  manufactured  in 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  they  can  be 
produced  with  the  least  expenditure  of  hu- 
man egort  and  lowest  consumption  of  raw 
materials,  then  the  maximum  world  produc- 
tion of  goods  would  be  achieved.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  concept  has  been  prostituted  by 
the  "free  traders"  by  converting  the  meaning 
of  "with  the  least  expenditure  of  human 
effort"  into  "lowest  coat".  But  cost  is  de- 
termined by  the  product  of  man  hours  and 
wages  and  the  lowest  cost  is  almost  always 
achieved,  assuming  availability  of  nearty 
equal  technology  and  adequate  capital,  where 
the  wages  are  loweet.  For  example,  In  the  elec- 
tronic industry,  where  technology  is  diffused 
throughout  the  world,  a  much  lower  invest- 
ment Is  required  than,  for  example,  in  the 
steel  and  chemical  Industries.  And  no  degree 
of  efficiency  In  the  U.S.  can  overcome  the 
cost  advantage  of  wages  In  the  Far  East 
which  are  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of 
those  prevalent  in  the  U.S. 

3.  It  is  universally  claimed  by  "free  traders" 
that  progressively  lower  tariffs  initiated  by 
the  U.S.  in  the  early  1930's  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  large  increase  in  world 
trade  in  the  ensuing  years  which  has.  In  turn, 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  ovx  eco- 
nomic growth  and  well-being.  This  Is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  facts.  For  example, 
U.S.  exports  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  have  steadily  declined  from 
the  early  1930's  to  the  present  time.  IXirlng 
the  years  1929  and  1930  U.S.  exports  averaged 
6.4%  of  OUT  GNP  whereas  diu-lng  the  period 
1984  to  1967  (the  latest  available  at  the 
time  of  the  study)  the  ratio  was  5.8%  of 
GNP.  Further,  as  early  as  1880  (90  years  eigo) 
our  foreign  trade  represented  more  than  13% 
of  our  GNP! — as  oomp«u-ed  to  about  4%  to- 
day. This  declining  importance  of  world  trade 
In  relation  to  CSNP  of  the  18  leading  nations 
Involved  in  International  trade  is  further 
highlighted  by  a  study  of  the  figures  avail- 
able for  the  8  most  recent  years  for  which 
such  figures  are  available.  Of  the  18  export- 
Ing-lmportlng  nations,  only  Italy,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg.  Portugal,  Taiwan  and  Canada 
have  shown  a  significant  Increase  In  the  ratio 
of  exports  to  GNP  during  the  four  most  re- 
cent years  as  compared  with  the  first  four 
years  of  the  eight-year  period  considered. 

4.  Instead  of  having  a  substantial  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  we  have,  in  fact,  dTirtng  re- 
cent years  actually  had  a  deficit  In  our 
balance  of  trade.  Our  trade  surplus  averaged 
about  »5  bUlion  from  1960  through  1967.  It 
was  only  $1  billion  in  1968  and  1969  and  if 
one  deducts  military,  PL-480  exports,  and 
AID,  most  of  which  are  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  rather  than  by  commercial  concems 
abroad,  and  which  total  between  two  and  , 
three  billion  dollars,  you  find  that  our  mer- 
chandise trade  actually  shows  a  sizable 
deficit.  Further,  U.S.  Imports  of  manufac- 
tures, valued  in  current  dollars.  Increased  at 
the  average  annual  rate  of  almost  12%  per 
year  dm^ng  the  period  1958-67,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  rise  in  U.S.  commercial  exports 
of  manufactures,  wliich  averaged  only  5% 
per  year  during  the  same  i)eriod. 

5.  And  more  troublesome  Is  the  fact  that 
during  these  years  the  character  of  our  ex- 
ports has  changed.  U.S.  exports  have 
registered  large  gains  in  share  of  market  In 
raw  materials  and  manufactiores  with  rela- 
tively low  labor  content :  Live  animals.  Fodder 
»nd  Feeds.  Crude  Synthetic  Rubber.  Raw 
Cotton.  Man-Made  Fibers.  Logs.  Paper  Base 
Stocks.  Pig  Iron.  Scrap  Iron.  Aluminum  and 
other  Non-Ferrous  Ores. 

We  have  reglsteired  large  losses  in  share  of 
market  In  exports  of  manufactures  with  rela- 
tively high  labor  content.  Shoes  and  other 
Leather  Products.  Rubber  and  Cotton  Prod- 
ucts. Products  made  from  Man-Made  Fibers. 
Steel  Mill  Products.  All  kinds  of  machinery 


except  agricultural.  All  kinds  of  vehicles  ex- 
cept aircraft.  Scientific  Apparatus.  Elntertain- 
ment  Electronics  and  their  Components. 

■nils  is  true  In  small  Industries  as  well  as 
laige.  In  sfwdfic  product  after  specific  pro- 
duct imparts  capture  a  large  stiare  of  market 
where  labor  content  is  high.  Exports  capture 
a  larger  share  of  market  only  where  labor 
oontent  is  low. 

The  kind  of  exports  in  which  we  are  gain- 
ing ground  are  those  ordinarily  associated 
with  underdeveloped  countries.  The  kind  of 
e^qxjrts  in  which  we  are  losing  ground  are 
ordinarily  associated  with  highly  developed 
cotmtries.  The  common  denominations  of  the 
difference  is  labor  cost. 

The  law  tariff  poUoies  followed  by  the  U.S. 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  finally 
caught  up  with  us.  Foreign  nutnufaoturera, 
piaylng  wages  far  below  even  the  U.S.  legal 
minimum  wage,  and  having  high  productivity 
by  using  the  latest,  most  efficient  machinery. 
In  many  cases  provided  by  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  subsequent  glve-av?ay  programs,  are  able 
to  best  American  manufacturers  In  our  home 
market  as  well  as  abroad — wherever  there  is 
enough  labor  employed  to  make  a  sdgnlficant 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 
There  is  no  other  conclusion  to  draw  frc«n 
the  facts. 

6.  Lower  prices  to  consumers  are  continu- 
ally cited  as  a  Justification  for  allowing  un- 
limited Imports  of  consumer  products  from 
low  wage  countries.  However,  the  word  "con- 
sumers" refers  to  people  with  purchasing 
pKiwer,  and  this.  In  turn,  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  domestic  labor  force  whose  mem- 
bers are  gainfully  employed.  When  Imports 
are  excessive  In  amount  and  rate  of  Increase, 
workers  in  domestic  plants  become  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  .losing  their  Jobs  or 
under-employed  as  a  result  of  the  cutback 
In  the  hours  of  work  available  to  them.  This 
destroys  their  purchasing  power  and  converts 
them  from  the  statiis  of  "consumers"  to  the 
status  of  persons  on  welfare,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  the  idle  work  force  that  is  existing 
on  the  basis  of  unemployment  compensation. 
In  such  a  case,  the  failure  to  achieve  some 
reasonable  regulation  over  the  volume  and 
rate  of  increase  of  imports  can  harm  the 
interests  of  consumers  by  depriving  them  of 
purchasing  power. 

The  protection  of  Jobs  In  America  from 
destruction  by  excessive  Imports  Is  no  less 
meaningful  to  workers  than  a  floor  \inder 
earnings  and  a  celling  above  working  hours. 
You  cannot  logically  support  such  social  leg- 
islation at  home  while  insisting  upon  the 
unregulated  importation  of  goods  made  un- 
der labor  conditions  abroad  which  fall  to  rise 
to  the  same  standards. 

And  now  with  a  few  basic  facts  established, 
let's  look  at  the  Impact  which  ovi  misguided 
trade  policy  has  had  on  selected  U.S.  manu- 
facturing industries: 

THX  STEEL  IKDT78TRT 

U.S.  imports  of  steel  rose  to  13.62  million 
tons  in  1969,  a  71%  Increase  from  the  period 
1964-1965.  Total  growth  of  Imports  averaged 
18%  per  year,  exceeding  the  average  rise  in 
Imports  of  all  manufactures.  In  1969,  we  had 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  In  steel  of 
$843.5  mlUlon. 

THE   TEXTILE   DTDtrffTBT 

U.S.  imports  of  textile  articles  rose  to  3.6 
billion  equivalent  square  yards  in  1969,  a 
102%  increase  from  the  period  1964-1965. 
Total  growth  of  Imports  averaged  26%  per 
year,  far  exceeding  the  average  rise  in  im- 
ports of  all  manufactures.  In  1969,  the  United 
States  had  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  In 
textile  articles  of  $1.3  billion. 

THE   roOTWEAR   INDTTSTRT 

U.S.  imports  of  footwear  rose  to  283.5  mil- 
lion pairs  In  1969,  a  72%  Increase  from  the 
period  1964-1965.  Total  growth  of  imports 
averaged  18%  per  year,  exceeding  the  growth 
rate  for  Imports  of  all  manufactures.  In  1969. 


we  had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  In 
footwear  of  #480.6  mlUlon. 

TRZ    EirnCRTAINlfKNT    8KCTOB    OF    TH> 
ELECTBONICS    INDtTSTST 

UJ3.  Imports  of  radios  rose  to  SS.l  million 
sets  in  1960,  a  138.4%  Inorease  from  the 
period  1964-1966.  UJ3.  In^Mrts  of  TV  receiv- 
ing sets  Increased  to  4.0  mlUlon  sets  in  1960, 
a  358%  increase.  In  1969.  49%  of  the  radios 
and  77%  of  the  TV  sets  imported  into  the 
United  States  were  received  from  Japan.  The 
value  of  Imports  of  electronic  components 
Increased  by  316%  in  1969,  compared  with 
1964-1965.  In  1969,  we  had  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  in  entertainment  electronic 
equipment  of  $787.6  million.  And  Mr.  Jos^h 
Wright,  Chairman  of  Zenith,  forecasts  that 
this  large  unfavorable  trade  balance  will  in- 
crease to  $3.0  billion  within  Vhe  next  few 
years  if  present  trends  continue. 

THE  AtrrOMOBILX  INDtTBTBT 

U.S.  Imports  of  automobiles  rose  to  1,- 
847.000  automobUee  in  1969,  a  237%  in- 
crease from  the  period  1964-1965.  Total 
growth  of  Imports  averaged  59%  per  year, 
far  exceeding  the  average  rise  in  Imports  of 
all  manufactures.  In  1969.  we  had  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  In  automobiles  of 
$2.4  bUlion. 

The  U.S.  trade  balance  of  these  five  major 
Industries  (Automotives,  Textiles,  Steel,  En- 
tertainment Electronic  Equipment,  and 
Shoes)  declined  from  a  small  surplus  In  1963 
to  a  6.8  bUUon  dollar  deficit  by  19691 

In  all,  there  are  100  U.S.  manufacturing 
Industries  which  have  suffered  a  sharp,  ad- 
verse change  in  their  foreign  trade  deficit 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  during  1969 
a  total  trade  deficit  in  the  products  manu- 
factured by  these  Industries  was  13.7  billion 
doUars! 

Now,  a  little  more  about  the  Industry  I 
know  best — ^the  electronics  industry. 

When  a  schism  developed  in  our  industry 
relating  from  the  first  purchase  of  a  large 
quantity  of  radio  chassis  made  in  Japan  by 
a  leading  U.S.  manufacturer,  and  their  mer- 
chandising in  the  U.S.  under  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer's trade  name,  others  shortly  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  lower  retail  prices  made 
p>OBSible  by  the  transaction,  and  progres- 
slv^y  follovred  two  courses  of  action. 

First,  to  also  purchase  chassis  manufac- 
tured in  Japan  and  then  to  set  up  their  own 
manufacturing  plants  In  low  wage  coun- 
tries in  the  Far  East — Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan — where  radios  and 
televisions  and  their  components  are  being 
Increasingly  produced  by  U.S.  manufacturen 
for  export  to  the  U.S. 

I  deplore  this  trend  and  have  fought 
against  it  increasingly  for  the  past  12  years. 
However,  it  is  an  inevitable  course  of  action 
for  survival  of  U.S.  manufacturers  of  enter- 
tainment electronic  equipment  and  its  com- 
ponents, unless  effective  congressional  and 
administrative  actions  are  promptly  taken 
to  prevent  further  penetration  of  UJ5.  mar- 
kets by  foreign  manufacturers. 

On  March  9,  1970.  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Davis, 
Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oommerce,  gave 
a  very  Interesting  talk  to  EIA  membership. 
In  it  he  stated  in  part : 

"In  the  consumer  area,  it  is  sometimes 
argued  that  we  should  permit  unlimited 
lmp>orts  of  low  cost  foreign  products  such 
as  textiles,  oil,  or  steel  because  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  on  consumer  prices.  However, 
from  a  truly  national  standpoint,  our  pre- 
carious b&lanoe  ot  payments  position  simply 
will  not  permit  such  a  policy.  Also  from 
the  standpoint  of  business  and  labor,  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  see  Its  major  in- 
dustries lose  their  strength  Just  because  of 
the  existence  of  low  cost  labor  or  raw  ma- 
terials oversees,  or  because  other  countries 
subsidize  their  Industry  or  have  lax  anti- 
trust 1»T8." 

With  this  statement  I  fully  agree.  Unfw- 
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tiinately.  be  later  largely  negated  thl^  sound 
statement  by  saying: 

"We  should  not  turn  back  towards  pro- 
tectionism." 

So.  on  March  13.  1970,  I  felt  Impelled  to 
write  Mr.  Davis: 

"The  best  brains  In  our  Industrr  have 
spent  ten  years  on  this  problem  and  tjie  only 
answers  so  far  have  been  to :  ! 

A.  Attempt  to  compete  by  buying  liw  cost 
Japanese  components  of  Inferior  quajlty. 

B.  Purchase  complete  electronic  fchaasls 
from  the  Japanese  or  from  forelgn+owned 
companies  located  In  other  Par  Eaatein  low- 
wage  countries.  1 

C.  Set  up  American-owned  plants  bx  low- 
wage  Par  Eastern  countries  to  manufacture 
componwits  and  complete  chassis  for  ;sale  In 
the  United  States. 

The  last  is  the  current  trend  ani  I  see 
only  one  possible  answer  to  stem  It.  clnslder 
that:  I 

A.  927c  of  aU  radios,  excepting  automobile 
radios,  are  now  Imported  Into  the  DLS. 

B.  Over  50%  of  black  and  white  TV  sets 
sold  In  the  VS.  are  manufactured  overseas 
and  the  percent  Increases  substantially  with 
each  passing  year.  ] 

C.  Over  21%  ot  color  TV  sets  are  no*  man- 
ufactured abroad  and  the  percentage  here 
Is  Increasing  even  more  rapidly.         | 

So,  with  the  real  concern  so  well  |  stated 
earlier  In  your  talk,  all  of  us  would  ide^ly 
appreciate  a  concrete  recommendatio^  from 
you  as  to  just  how  U.S.  manvifactuiers  of 
entertainment  electronic  equipment  and 
their  components  can  protect  theiliselvee 
other  than: 

A.  By  reasonable  quota  legislation,  lor 

B.  By  continuing  the  accelerating  trend 
of  U.S.  companies  to  manufact\ire  or  have 
manufactured  for  them  entertainment  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  components  |n  the 
low-wage  foreign  countries  for  sale  (n  the 
U.S. 

The  latter  is  equivalent  to  encouraging, 
no  forcing,  U.S.  manufacturers  to  replace 
U.S.  workers  with  very  low-wage  foreign  la- 
bor. This,  at  least  to  many  of  us,  makes  no 
sense  as  a  constructive  U.S.  trade  policy." 

Shortly  after  receiving  this  letter,  Mr.  Da- 
vis came  out  strongly  for  legislation  io  pro- 
tect injured  industries.  No  longer  agreeing 
with  our  foreign  trade  policy,  he  tefidered 
his  resignation  to  Secretary  Stans. 

At  the  end  of  testimony  before  thel  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiw.  theii  con- 
sidering the  MUls  bUl  (H.R.  1897o| .  Mr. 
Herbert  Rowe,  Chairman  of  the  Worldl  Trade 
Committee  of  the  Parts  Division  of  EIA,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Eugene  Stewart,  Special 
Counsel  to  the  EIA  Committee,  ma4Je  the 
following    recommendation :  [ 

"Having  Invoked  every  admlnlatratlvte  rem- 
edy available  to  us  without  success,  lie  now 
come  to  this  Committee  and  ask,  on  kn  ur- 
gent basis,  that  it  Include  in  the  bill  [which 
It  reports  as  a  result  of  these  hearingfc,  pro- 
visions to  Impoee  a  system  of  flexible  Quotas 
on  imports  of  entertainment  electronld  prod- 
\icts  and  the  types  of  components  uted  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  products." 

Although,  \mtll  fairly  recently,  organized 
labor  has  supported  tariff  reductions  and 
further  liberalization  of  trade  by  thii  U.S., 
and  this  was  partlcvilarly  true  during  the 
so-called  Kennedy-round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions, during  which  our  negotiators  we»e  out- 
maneuvered  by  their  opposite  numbers 
abroad  and  many  U.S.  Industries  setlously 
damaged,  labor  has  now  Anally  awake|ied  to 
the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  »nd  Is 
actively  pushing  for  reasonable  protjectlon 
of  their  U.S.  jobs. 

A  case  la  point  Is  a  recent  remarkable 
joint  presentation  by  George  Collins.  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  lUE.  on  bet  alf  of 
the  IXJE.  the  IBEW.  and  the  lAM,  aid  Mr 
Eugene  Stewart.  Special  Counsel  fcr  our 
(EIA)  of  World  Trade  Committee,  onjocto- 


ber  12,  1970,  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  Their  statement  included  the 
following: 

"Prom  a  peak  employment  of  690.000  In 
October  1966.  manufacturers  of  entertain- 
ment electronics  equipment  and  their  com- 
ponents have  been  forced  to  reduce  employ- 
ment by  112.9  thousand  by  July  1970. 

By  comparison,  employment  in  the  com- 
bined textile  mill  products  and  apparel  in- 
dustries declined  101.4  tho\isand  jobs,  be- 
tween October  1966  and  July  1970.  The  In- 
dustry producing  leather  footwear  sustained 
a  loss  of  emplojmient  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  18.3  thousand  Jobs. 

Relief  must  be  provided  by  specific  legisla- 
tion rather  than  offered  through  the  time- 
consuming  procedure  of  the  escape  clause, 
because  of  the  rate  at  which  U.S.  producers 
of  electronic  products  are  shifting  their 
plants  abroad  and  either  by  the  statutory  im- 
poeltlon  of  Import  quotas  or  by  an  Increase 
in  the  Import  duty  to  the  statutory  rate  of 
35%  ad  valorem.  The  transfer  of  these  plants 
to  offshore  sites  Is  destroying  the  jobs  of 
American  workers  in  the  electronic  Indus- 
tries. Once  the  plants  are  established  abroad, 
the  jobs  m  the  United  States  are  lost  forever. 
The  adoption  of  the  Hartke  bill,  S.  4198  (or, 
alternatively,  the  increase  in  duty  requested 
by  the  industries)  would  preserve  the  Jobs 
which  remain." 

The  MUls  bill  (H.R.  18970)  can  be  very 
helpful  if  certain  technical  amendments  are 
Incorporated  In  the  bill  before  final  passage. 
These  are  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Russel  Long,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  other  infiuentlal  members  of 
Congress. 

And  finally,  labor  must  stand  and  fight  in 
this  country.  Two  choices  are  open  to  labor. 
Labor  must  either  accept  lower  wages  so 
that  foreign  workers  with  high  productivity 
and  low  wages  cannot  take  their  jobs,  or  It 
must  Insist  that  the  advantage  which  accrues 
to  foreign  products  in  this  market,  because 
of  lower  labor  costs,  be  reasonably  control- 
led by  quotas  or  by  sufficiently  high  Import 
duties  which  will  neutralize  that  cost  ad- 
vantage. There  Is  no  other  choice. 

No  political  realist  believes  that  labor  will 
willingly  surrender  the  wage  scales  for  which 
they  have  fought  so  long.  Nor  is  It  In  this 
country's  Interest  to  have  workers  receive  the 
marginal  wages  paid  abroad  which  allow 
them  to  buy  little  more  than  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  great  market  in  the  U.S.  for  con- 
sumer goods  has  been  created  by  workers' 
ability  to  buy.  Homes.  Cars.  Television  sets, 
etc.  Our  domestic  economy  woiild  collapse, 
and  our  financial  institutions  would  fall  If 
the  average  wage  of  U.S.  production  workers 
were  reduced  to  the  wages  paid  In  Par  East- 
em  locations. 

The  alternative  Is  within  Labor's  power. 
Labor  has  the  strength  to  demand  that  their 
Jobs  and  their  wage  scales  be  preserved.  Few 
politicians  would  fall  to  heed  such  a  demand, 
particularly  when  supported  by  eCorts  being 
made  by  leaders  of  the  many  basic  manu- 
facturing indtistrles,  being  seriously  dam- 
aged by  rapidly  increasing  Imports  from 
low-wage  countries. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  and  others  Joined  In 
a  discussion  of  the  issue  of  this  Nation's 
trade  policy.  The  problems  explored  at 
that  time  are  of  enormous  importance  to 
the  American  people  and  I  regret  that 
the  attention  of  the  Members  was  di- 
verted by  the  loud  and  bizarre  events 
going  on  just  outside  this  Chamber. 

The  purpose  of  yesterday's  demonstra- 
tion was  explained  as  an  attempt  to  "hold 
Congress  hostage"  until  it  legislates  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Regardless 
of  our  differing  views  on  the  tragic  con- 


flict in  Southeast  Asia,  the  irrationality 
of  "closing  down"  this  forum  of  the  peo- 
ple's business  is  obvious. 

By  indicating  that  there  are  other 
great  issues  confronting  the  American 
people,  I  do  not  depreciate  the  urgent 
importance  of  a  continuing  assessment 
of  the  war. 

We  must  deal  with  these  and  other 
great  Issues  simultaneously  since,  un- 
fortunately, dealing  with  many  of  our 
problems  cannot  wait  until  other  issues 
are  fully  resolved.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  friend  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Betts)  in  his  effort  today  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  discourse  on  trade  policy. 
As  I  see  this  question,  it  is  more  starkly 
simple  than  I  would  like  it  to  be.  The 
question  is  whether  we  are  to  go  farther 
down  the  road  into  fantasyland  by 
blindly  continuing  the  trade  policy  of  the 
last  several  decades  or  whether  we  have 
the  determination  and  the  statesmanship 
to  make  the  changes  essential  for  our 
economic  survival. 

Over  and  over  again  during  these  past 
2  days,  examples  of  the  inadequacies  of 
our  trade  policy  have  been  provided  in 
very  impressive  numbers.  Today,  the 
challenge  international  competition 
poses  to  American  enterprise  is  clear  for 
all  to  see.  A  tragedy  of  our  time  is  our 
refusal  to  face  facts  and  our  continuing 
faith  in  "reciprocal"  trade  which  is  no 
longer  reciprocal  and  our  foolish  insist- 
ance  that  our  Industries  can  maintain 
technological  superiority  over  those  of 
competing  nations  abroad.  That  imag- 
ined superiority,  of  course,  is  supposed 
to  assure  that  our  products  will  prevail 
in  the  marketplaces  abroad  and  at  home. 
Circumstances  ought  to  have  demon- 
strated the  fallaciousness  of  this  think- 
ing. 

In  the  10th  District  of  North  Carolina, 
we  have  seen  the  grim  results  of  an 
inadequate  trade  policy.  Our  textile 
plants  which  provide  a  large  proportion 
of  our  economic  strength  are  under  di- 
rect attack  from  foreign-made  products. 
More  and  more  of  our  mills  have  closed. 
Others  have  searched  for  other  products 
to  produce  and  still  others  have  had 
long  periods  of  short  workweeks.  While 
the  fate  of  our  textile  industry  is 
acutely  felt  in  North  Carolina,  the  con- 
sequences of  this  assault  by  foreign  tex- 
tile products  are  not  confined  to  one 
State  or  region.  This  is  a  national  prob- 
lem of  great  proportion.  It  illustrates 
starkly  the  need  to  reassess  and  overhaul 
the  policies  of  the  U.S.  (3ovenunent 
which  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
predicament  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. What  is  happening  to  textiles  to- 
day will  happen  to  other  American  prod- 
ucts tomorrow. 

The  policies  of  1945  will  not  work  in 
the  changed  world  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tmy  later.  Based  as  they  were  on  the 
fact  that  we  were  the  only  major  indus- 
trial power  emerging  from  World  War  n 
with  its  productive  capacity  in  tact,  it  was 
in  our  best  interest  to  rebuild  the  fac- 
tories of  our  former  allies  and  our  former 
enemies.  This  we  did  freely.  The  indus- 
trial genius  of  our  friends  abroad  was 
encouraged  and  assisted.  Our  domestic 
market  was  opened  to  their  products 
and  we  overlooked  the  barriers  which 
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they  erected  to  bar  American  products 
from  their  domestic  markets.  This  was 
and  still  is  our  policy.  It  is  shortsighted, 
destructive  of  American  jobs,  and  essen- 
tially dishonest. 

President  Nixon  is  the  first  American 
President  since  World  War  n  to  propose 
realistic  changes  in  policy.  He  has  been 
steadfast  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  vol- 
untary agreements  with  major  foreign 
producers  of  textile  products  which  will 
restore  reason  and  order  to  our  domestic 
market.  What  he  has  attempted  to 
achieve  is  not  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
textiles,  but  an  orderly  sharing  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  market. 

When  long  negotiations  \\1th  Japan 
failed,  the  President  turned  to  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  that  would  strength- 
en his  hand  at  the  negotiating  table.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  here  that  well 
more  than  half  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  last  year  joined  in  active  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  this  legislation.  Certainly,  this 
is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  plight  of  the  textile,  apparel, 
and  shoe  industries  by  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
sentiment  still  exists  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

The  broad  trade  bill  written  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  late  last 
year  contained  the  elements  of  our  pro- 
posal along  with  additional  features.  Its 
passage  by  the  House  was  a  great  vic- 
tory even  though  it  was  roundly  sub- 
jected to  scurrilous  charges  that  it  rep- 
resented a  return  to  blind  protectionism 
and  high  tariffs.  These  charges  were 
without  merit  although  they  bit  the  nerve 
of  the  free  traders  in  the  Senate.  Amid 
the  confusion  existing  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  last  weeks  of  a  lameduck  session 
in  1970,  the  trade  bill  was  killed  and  the 
Congress  ended  emptyhanded. 

Further  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese failed  in  a  succession  of  events 
which  ended  with  the  Japanese  Textile 
Federation  announcing  its  plan  to  im- 
llaterally  restrain  textile  imports  to  the 
United  States.  President  Nixon  re- 
sponded that  the  plan  is  unacceptable 
and  the  American  textile  industry  im- 
mediately pointed  to  its  obvious  de- 
ficiencies. Under  its  provisions,  there  is 
little  or  no  likelihood  that  the  increasing 
tide  of  textile  imports  will  be  controlled. 

It  is  most  imfortunate,  I  believe,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (Mr.  Mills)  announced  his 
approval  of  the  Japanese  textile  indus- 
try's plan.  My  friend  from  Arkansas  has 
been  a  stanch  friend  of  the  American 
textile  industry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
approval  of  the  Japanese  plan  was  not 
Intended  to  harm  the  industry.  The  con- 
clusion, however,  that  great  harm  has 
been  done  is  inescapable  since  his  con- 
currence with  the  plan  has  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  hopes  for  a  gov- 
emment-to-government  agreement.  It 
has  also  encouraged  the  Japanese  to  con- 
tinue their  textile  trade  war  since  they 
know  that  without  the  chairman's  ap- 
proval, legislation  to  restrict  textile  im- 
ports is  not  likely  to  emerge  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  things  stand  today,  there  is  little 
prospect  for  the  relief  our  textile  indus- 
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try  needs  so  desparately.  We  must  now 
work  to  strengthen  this  Nation's  resolu- 
tion to  take  steps  to  assure  that  one  of 
our  country's  great  industries  will  not  be 
destroyed  in  the  systematic  trade  offen- 
sive being  waged  against  us. 

It  is  unacceptable  to  me  and  I  believe 
to  all  thinking  Americans  that  we  remain 
willing  for  a  foreign  industry  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  our  marketplace.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Japanese  would  be  the  first 
to  object  to  any  such  efifort  on  our  part 
to  impose  our  will  upon  them.  However, 
I  cannot  blame  a  foreign  industry  or  a 
foreign  government  for  taking  advantage 
of  such  a  ridiculous  situation  which  we 
are  so  supine  as  to  allow  to  continue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  Congress 
can  find  the  will  to  act  in  this  situation, 
the  Japanese  Grovemment  will  come  to 
the  negotiating  table  prepKired  to  bar- 
gain sincerely  and  seriously.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  legislating,  the  President  needs  the 
kind  of  authority  last  year's  trade  bill 
contained  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
that  a  failure  to  reach  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement will  resiilt  in  the  resolution  of 
import  questions  by  law. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  sovereign  ob- 
ligation to  the  American  people  that  we 
will  not  be  victimized  by  any  organized 
foreign  trade  blitz  and  that  the  price  of 
trading  in  our  domestic  market  is  rea- 
sonable and  that  we  have  fair  access  to 
the  markets  of  those  countries  which 
would  send  their  products  here.  This  is 
not  the  case  today  and  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  begin  to  set  right  a  disordered 
and  outdated  trade  policy. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  to  make  clear  in  my  brief  remarks 
today  the  current  realities  of  the  foot- 
wear imports  situation.  During  the  first 
3  months  of  1971,  87.5  million  i>airs  of 
leather  and  vinyl  footwear  have  been 
imported  into  this  coimtry,  which  is  an 
increase  of  27.4  percent  over  the  amount 
that  came  in  last  year  during  the  same 
period.  At  this  rate  imports  will  rise  from 
235  million  pairs  in  1970  to  over  300  mil- 
lion pairs  this  year.  This  will  represent 
39  percent  of  the  total  new  supply  of 
footwear,  that  is,  of  the  sum  of  U.S. 
production  and  imports  combined.  This 
volume  of  imports  represents  64  percent 
of  total  U.S.  production.  Lsist  year,  foot- 
wear imports  were  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  total  new  supply  and  42  percent  of 
U.S.  production. 

You  may  recall  that  I,  as  well  as  many 
others  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, supported  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 
and  also  supported  with  great  enthusi- 
asm the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
This  support  represented  our  conviction 
that  a  truly  liberalized  trade  policy  must 
form  the  foundation  of  our  international 
trade  relations. 

I  continue  to  feel  strongly  that  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970  now  entered  as  H.R. 
20,  the  Trade  Act  of  1971,  responds  to 
the  realities  of  international  trade  today 
and  is  the  only  sort  of  step  that  we  can 
take  in  the  short  run,  the  next  3  to  5 
years  ahead.  That  will  enable  us  to  at- 
tain a  commercial  environment  that  will 
sustain  a  truly  liberalized  trade  relation- 
ship with  our  trading  partners.  More 
importantly,  in  the  short  run,  we  must 
not  allow  the  wholesale  disruption  of  our 


footwear  and  textile  industries  to  the  ex- 
tent that  thousands  are  forced  on  to  wel- 
fare rolls  or  into  the  extremely  costly 
adjustment  assistance  remedy  that  is 
now  underway.  Payrolls,  not  welfare 
rolls,  are  the  better  answer. 

The  footwear  industry  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  held  up  remarkably 
well  in  relation  to  other  footwear  States, 
and  yet  the  impact  of  imports  is  evident. 

As  you  may  know,  Pennsylvania  is 
the  most  Important  footwear-producing 
State  in  America,  producing  as  it  does 
nearly  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  output. 
Yet,  in  the  past  3  years,  Pennsylvania's 
footwear  production  has  sagged  from  85 
million  pairs  In  1968  to  under  77  million 
pairs  in  1970.  Since  1968,  the  number  of 
footwear  workers  has  dropped  fn^n 
nearly  25,000  to  an  estimated  23,000 
workers,  although  during  that  time  their 
taxable  wages  have  gone  up  from  $103.7 
million  to  an  estimated  $108  million  in 
1970. 

But  this  is  noit  the  whole  employment 
story,  since  we  have  many  tanners  and 
suppliers  in  this  State  who  employ  many 
thousands  of  workers.  The  total  numbw 
of  employees  In  the  leather  products  in- 
dustry which  combines  both  nonrubber 
footwear  suid  tanners  has  dropped  from 
nearly  30,500  in  1968  to  28,000  in  1970,  so 
the  footwear  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
Is  now  truly  imperilled  by  the  flood  of 
footwear  imports  from  abroad. 

As  you  know,  the  footwear  industry  In 
my  State  is  mainly  a  rural  enterprise.  I 
know  you  are  also  aware  that  in  this 
Nation  today  about  35  percent  of  the 
population  still  resides  in  rural  areas,  atid 
that  farming  in  rural  America  only  ac- 
coimts  for  the  employment  of  about  2 
million  families.  The  combination  of 
agriculture  and  industry  in  these  areas  is 
essential.  As  was  pointed  out  a  year  ago 
in  "The  Report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Rimd  Development" : 

If  this  is  to  be  a  happy  and  healthy  Nation 
in  the  years  ahead,  our  growing  Industry  and 
our  increasing  population  must  spread  out 
instead  of  continuing  to  pile  people  and  in- 
dustrial plants  into  compacted  urban  areas. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportimity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  calling  for  immediate 
action  on  legislation  to  impose  quotas  on 
textile  imports.  In  my  section  of  Tennes- 
see the  textile  industry  is  mighty  impor- 
tant to  the  economy,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
neighboring  States  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  We  are 
seeing  the  steady  erosion  of  this  industry 
because  our  American  firms  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  imports,  especially  those 
from  Japan,  where  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ferentisd  in  the  wage  structure,  and  such 
a  determination  to  capture  world  mar- 
kets. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  figures  to  prove 
what  is  happening  to  us  imder  the  pres- 
ent policy.  The  estimates  of  jobs  lost  in 
the  textile  industry  range  well  over  100,- 
000  and  a  recent  count  of  American  tex- 
tile factories  which  have  had  to  close  is 
something  like  550. 

We  all  know  how  imports  have  soared. 
Five  years  ago  the  United  States  was  im- 
porting around  565  million  yards  of 
manmade  fiber  products.  As  of  last  year, 
the  total  had  jumped  to  2.8  billion  yards 
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and  the  textile  imports  for  the  jQrst 
months  of  1971  will  show  an  average  In- 
crease of  aromid  5  percent  over  last 
year's  all-time  high. 

We  have  tried  the  voluntary  llmltajtion 
route.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  help 
American  industry  because  textile  lim- 
ports  are  still  entering  this  country  in 
record  volume.  We  face  more  plant  clos- 
ings and  more  employee  layoffs. 

I  think  the  President  was  correct  in 
rejecting  the  Japanese  proposal  in 
March.  He  did  so  on  solid  grounds,  and  I 
think  this  portion  of  his  statement  bears 
repeating: 

Only  one  overall  ceiling  for  all  cotton,  irool 
and  manmade  fiber  fabric  and  apparel  tex- 
tiles Is  provided,  with  only  a  general  tutder- 
taklng  by  the  Japanese  Industry  "to  preivent 
undue  distortions  of  tbe  present  pattern  of 
trade."  This  allows  concentration  on  sp^lflc 
categories,  which  could  result  in  these  Cate- 
gories growing  many  times  faster  thani  the 
overall  limits. 

The  overall  celling  would  be  based  on^  im- 
ports from  Japan  in  the  year  ending  Mtirch 
31.  1971.  plus  a  growth  factor.  During  the 
two  years  that  we  have  been  negotiating 
with  the  Government  of  Japan,  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  textile  products  have  ^r«atly 
increased,  and  in  January  1971  they  entered 
this  country  at  a  record-breaUng  level.  More- 
over, the  program  magnifies  the  potential 
growth  of  the  sensitive  categories  by  includ- 
Ing  m  the  base  exports  of  cotton  pro<tuct8 
which  are  already  limited  by  agreementland 
which  have  been  declining.  | 

I  also  feel  the  President  is  corred;  In 
calling  for  the  prompt  enactment  of  tex- 
tile quota  provisions  in  the  type  of  trade 
legislation  which  passed  the  House  last 
year,  but  which  failed  to  get  through  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  has  been  rein- 
troduced and  is  pending  before  the  V^ays 
and  Means  Committee.  I  would  Hope 
what  has  been  stdd  on  the  House  4oor 
yesterday  and  today  will  have  some' in- 
fluence on  the  committee  to  report  out 
a  bill  with  realistic  textile  import  ouo- 
tas.  We  are  at  a  critical  point  now  find 
cannot  delay  much  longer.  J 

In  support  of  some  of  the  points  I 
have  attempt  to  make,  I  wish  to  include 
with  my  remarks  an  Anthony  Harripan 
column  from  the  April  23  edition  of  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press: 
Japan's  Txxtilb  War  Put  100,000  n*  U^ 
Statm  Out  of  Work 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 

The  point  at  which  energetic  trade  prac- 
tices turn  into  a  trade  war  sometime*  is 
hard  to  determine.  But  it  seems  c^ear 
enough  in  the  case  of  Japan's  effort  to  sell 
textiles  In  the  United  States  that  accepted 
trade  activities  have  been  left  far  beljlnd 
and  that  Japanese  textile  manufactuters, 
working  In  cooperation  with  their  gov«rn- 
ment,  are  in  a  trade  war  against  the  United 
States  as  they  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
textUe  market  in  the  U.S.A.  I 

This  economic  conflict  Is  in  the  npws 
again  because  the  Japanese  Textile  Federa- 
tion recently  announced  a  plan  for  limited 
voluntary  quotas  on  textiles  into  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  pro- 
posal appears  to  be  a  smokescreen. 

VS.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  ^as 
pointed  out  that  the  Japanese  declaratBon 
"bases  Its  import  quotas  on  the  level  of  Im- 
ports from  Japan  In  the  year  en<|lng 
March  31,  1971,  the  year  of  the  heaviest  Im- 
ports yet.  In  1970,  for  example.  100.000  tiex- 
tlle  Jobs  were  lost  In  the  United  States." 

President  Nixon  rightly  refused  to  acqept 
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the  Japanese  Textile  Federation  propoeal  as 
a  solution  to  the  Imports  problem.  Since  1969. 
the  Japanese  government  has  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  U.S.  on  the  situation.  The  Fed- 
eration's stand  is  no  substitute  for  official 
J&pajieee  agreement.  The  Japanese  grovern- 
ment,  however,  seems  desirous  of  using  the 
Federation  announcement  as  a  way  out  of 
negotiations. 

Both  labor  and  management  in  the  textile 
Industry  are  opposed  to  the  Federation  pro- 
posal. The  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute  has  said  that  it  Is  "heartening 
that  the  President  does  not  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  the  United  States  government  should 
rely  on  a  private  Industry  group  in  Japan  to 
assume  for  Itself  resp)onsibillty  for  develop- 
ing and  policing  a  solution  to  a  major  na- 
tional problem  in  this  country." 

The  institute  added  that  figures  released 
for  the  month  of  January  show  another  all- 
time  record  of  453  million  yards  In  that 
month  alone — an  Increase  of  30  per  cent  over 
the  same  month  last  year.  The  Japanese  self- 
help  plan  would  lock  onto  their  base  this 
burdensome  level  of  imports  and  compound 
it  for  years. 

There's  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  dis- 
miss the  textile  indxistry  as  expendable  and 
to  describe  it  strictly  in  regional  terms.  But 
as  Sen.  Thurmond  has  pointed  out,  the  textile 
Industry  "involves  about  2Vi  million  Jobs  in 
the  United  States."  Textile  operations  are 
located  in  many  states.  When  textile  indus- 
try suffers,  the  economy  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  states  and  communities  Is  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Those  members  of  Congress  who  are  op- 
posed to  import  quotas  take  the  line  that  the 
United  States  always  has  stood  for  free  trade. 
Generally  speaking,  this  has  been  the  Amer- 
ican position  for  many  years.  The  United 
States  has  sought  to  lower  trade  barriers.  But 
the  Japanese  don't  really  subscribe  to  free 
trade  principles.  While  they  aim  at  monop- 
olization of  American  domestic  msirkets, 
they  make  it  very  difficult  for  U.S.  companies 
to  enter  Japanese  markets.  Moreover,  they 
"dump"  goods  In  the  American  market,  sell- 
ing a  variety  of  products  at  prices  lower  than 
those  set  for  consumers   at  home. 

Until  Japan  truly  subscribes  to  free  trade 
principles,  it  should  not  be  free  of  intelligent 
restraints  on  Its  flooding  of  U.S.  markets. 
The  Japanese  Federation  proposal  lant  an 
effective  restraint.  That's  why  there's  need 
for  Congress  to  enact  meaningful  import 
quotas. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
second  the  sentiment  expressed  here  this 
afternoon  by  my  colleagues.  Unfortu- 
nately the  trade  bill  we  passed  in  this 
body  6  months  ago  did  not  make  its  way 
through  the  other  body,  even  though  a 
modified  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  sentiment  for  trade  legislation 
was  strong  last  year  in  the  91st  Congress. 
The  concern  is  no  less  today  in  the  coun- 
try. Imports  continue  to  rise  and  our  in- 
dustries continue  to  be  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  foreign  goods  in  our  market. 
At  present  they  have  almost  open  access, 
but  for  a  handful  of  Import  quotas.  These 
mostly  apply  to  agricultural  products. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  our  im- 
ports have  Increased  twice  as  rapidly 
from  1960-70  as  our  exports.  "ITie  com- 
petitive advantage,  with  few  exceptions, 
lies  sJmost  wholly  on  the  other  side. 
What  with  wages  far  below  those  prevail- 
ing in  this  country,  combined  with  fast- 
rising  productivity  abroad,  the  competi- 
tive advantage  was  and  continues  to  be 
on  the  side  of  imports.  Unless  we  do 
something  soon  to  halt  the  trend  many 


of  our  industries  will  go  under  or  go 
overseas.  In  any  event  the  workers  In 
our  plants  will  suffer.  Unemployment  will 
come  from  three  sources:  First,  actual 
displacement  by  imports,  second,  dis- 
placements of  workers  by  more  produc- 
tive machinery  installed  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  standing  off  imports,  and/ 
or  third,  dampening  of  production  ex- 
pansion plans  in  this  country  because 
of  the  bleak  outlook.  This  will  mean  fail- 
ure to  hire  any  of  the  workers  coming  as 
additions  to  the  existing  labor  pool,  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  2  million  per  year. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  this  combina- 
tion will  work  directly  at  cross  purposes 
with  all  efforts  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment in  this  coimtry.  If  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  a  few  small  industries  the 
problem  would  not  bulk  so  large;  but  it 
is  not  only  the  small  industries  that  are 
affected.  We  have  only  to  look  about  our- 
selves: We  note  the  steel  industry,  the 
automobile  industry,  the  textile  indus- 
try, footwear,  household  electronics, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  a  long  series 
of  other  industries. 

My  own  district  has  a  great  concern 
over  textile  and  footwear  imports,  but  I 
recognize  the  plight  of  many  other  In- 
dustries. There  would  be  no  point  in 
going  into  detail  today  about  the  imports 
of  textiles  and  footwear.  They  are  well 
known.  Other  industries  have  also  given 
the  details  of  their  own  troubles. 

Right  now  I,  together  with  many 
others,  am  concerned  over  the  delay  in 
getting  back  to  trade  legislation.  Imports 
have  hit  new  records  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year;  and  they  are  still  pointed 
upward. 

Even  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
dropped  its  former  optimism.  It  now 
acknowledges  the  weak  competitive  po- 
sition of  many  of  our  industries  in  world 
markets  and  in  this  country  In  competi- 
tion with  imports.  Only  recently  Com- 
merce Today,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment weekly,  carried  an  analysis  of  our 
exports  and  Imports — March  8,  1971, 
page  16  and  following  pages.  It  shows  the 
spreading  gap  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  what  the  publication  calls  manu- 
factured products,  not  technology-in- 
tensive. It  shows  by  a  chart  how  imports 
are  running  away  from  exports  in  this 
sector  of  products.  Then  It  shows  in 
another  chart  that  Imports  of  "manu- 
factured products,  'technology-inten- 
sive' "  have  been  running  parallel 
though  behind  exports  in  recent  years, 
indicating  that  we  cannot  rely  on  these 
export-oriented  products  to  overcome  the 
heavy  deficit  in  the  other  category. 

More  concretely  put,  we  can  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  machinery,  includ- 
ing computers,  and  transportation  equip- 
ment, including  aircraft;  and  chemicals, 
we  are  in  a  deficit  position  with  respect 
to  nearly  all  other  manufactured  prod- 
uct classifications.  Beyond  that  we  are 
in  a  deficit  in  petroleum,  fish  and  fish 
products,  certain  fruits  and  vegetables, 
certain  minerals,  such  as  lead  and  zinc, 
and  so  forth. 

Since  the  export  surplus  enjoyed  in 
machinery  and  chemicals  Is  narrowing 
while  imports  continue  to  nm  well  tdiead 
in  the  other  product  lines,  the  outlook 
overall  is  all  but  bright.  I  may  add  that 
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since  1960  through  1970  our  imports  of 
machinery  and  chemicals  combined  have 
Increased  at  twice  the  pace  of  our  ex- 
ports. That  gives  us  some  idea  of  where 
we  are  headed.  If  the  narrow  segment  of 
products  in  which  we  do  enjoy  a  wide 
lead  In  exports  finds  imports  gaining  so 
rapidly,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  competi- 
tive weakness  will  become  more  glaring 
as  the  months  go  by. 

One  of  the  startling  examples  of  what 
imports  may  do  to  a  long  and  thorough- 
ly established  Industry  is  exemplified  by 
the  nonrubber  footwear  industry;  that 
is,  shoes,  men's,  women's  and  children's. 

A  few  years  ago  imports  were  no 
threat.  Once  this  market  was  penetrated, 
however,  the  flood  rose  rapidly.  In  1960 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  total  market 
was  supplied  by  imports.  By  1965  this 
share  had  risen  to  12  percent.  Imports 
continued  upward  and  in  1969  supplied 
25.2  percent  of  domestic  consumption.  In 
the  first  3  months  of  1970  the  percentage 
rose  to  32.  Now,  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1971  imports  are  27.3  percent  higher 
than  in  the  first  3  months  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  industry  can  stand 
up  under  such  a  battering.  Already  in 
1969  imports  had  stopped  growth  of  our 
Industry.  Since  then  they  are  only  tak- 
ing up  all  the  growth  attributable  to 
population  increase  but  are  eroding  the 
base  beyond  the  growth. 

That  the  situation  is  serious  is  not 
enough  to  say.  It  is  fast  becoming  des- 
perate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  country  bound  to 
sit  idly  by  while  one  of  its  established 
industries,  catering  to  a  universal  con- 
sumer need,  is  being  undermined  and 
demolished?  I  cannot  believe  that  we  are 
so  committed  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
against  such  an  economic  atrocity.  I  do 
not  say,  nor  does  anyone  else,  that  the 
imports  of  shoes,  or  textiles,  or  any  other 
product  should  be  stopped.  I  do  say  that 
they  should  be  controlled,  so  that  they 
cannot  cripple  or  destroy  our  industries. 

This  House  passed  a  bill  last  year  but 
it  did  not  make  its  way  through  to  the 
other  body.  I  am  sure  that  all  who  sup- 
ported that  bill  expected  early  action  in 
this  session.  This  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. I  join  with  the  other  Members 
in  this  body,  in  the  hope  and  the  plea 
that  we  may  get  on  with  the  legislation 
and  not  let  it  drift.  Trade  legislation  is 
entitled  to  a  high  priority  and  I  trust 
that  this  fact  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  erosion  of 
the  specialty  steel  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. The  increase  in  imports  of  tool  and 
stainless  steels  has  risen  to  a  point  that 
it  endangers  a  vital  segment  of  our  do- 
mestic steel  industry. 

The  phrase  "specialty  steels"  In  under- 
stood in  the  industry  to  include  stainless 
steels,  tool  steels,  high  temperature 
steels,  and  refractory,  reactive,  electrical 
and  electronic  metals.  I  am  also  Includ- 
ing in  this  category  pressure  and  me- 
chanical tubing  of  carbon,  alloy,  and 
stainless  steels. 

These  specialty  products  are  designed 
and  produced  for  use  in  extreme  envir- 
onments requiring  exceptional  hardness, 
tougtiness,  tensile  strength,  resistance  to 


heat,  corrosion,  or  abrasion,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  factors.  They  contain 
substantial  amounts  of  expensive  and 
critical  aUoys  such  as  chromium,  nickel, 
molybdenum,  titanium,  columbium, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  cobalt,  and  other 
elements  which  provide  their  imlqiie 
characteristics. 

Because  of  their  technological  proper- 
ties and  alloy  content  specialty  steels  are 
difficult  and  costly  to  manufacture.  In 
1969  the  producers  of  tool  and  stainless 
steels  in  this  country  accounted  for  only 
1.1  percent  of  net  industry  shipments  of 
steel  mill  products.  Their  products,  how- 
ever, generated  approximately  7  percent 
of  total  industry  dollar  volume.  Domestic 
manufacturers  of  specialty  tubing  last 
year  produced  1.6  percent  of  net  industry 
shipments  of  steel  mill  products,  which 
In  tiun  represented  4.5  percent  of  in- 
dustry dollar  volume.  These  specialty 
steels  are  developed,  designed,  and  pro- 
duced for  specific  requirements  of  spe- 
cific customers,  and  are  usually  sold  by 
the  pound  rather  than  by  the  ton. 

Most  specialty  steel  Is  melted  in  elec- 
tric arc  or  vacuum  melting  furnaces,  and 
rolled  or  shaped  on  special  steel  mill 
equipment  designed  and  powered  for 
high  alloy  processing.  Because  of  the 
sophisticated  nature  of  our  products, 
however,  these  processes  take  a  higher 
degree  of  technology  and  considerably 
more  time  in  our  mills  than  in  the  basic 
carbon  mills.  The  man-hours  required  to 
produce  a  ton  of  specialty  steels,  on  the 
average,  total  about  six  to  eight  times 
that  required  for  comparable  products 
of  carbon  steel. 

The  U.S.  industrial  economy  Is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  these  steels.  At  the 
most  basic  level  specialty  products  like 
tool  steels  and  cemented  carbides  make 
the  tools  that  make  even^hing  else.  This 
is  the  most  pervasive  but  by  no  means 
the  only  critical  application  of  specialty 
steels,  in  which  no  economic  or  indeed 
existent  substitute  Is  known. 

Our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  imports  have  taken  over  20  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market  for  specialty  steels, 
while  we  are  unable  to  sell  our  products 
In  volume,  abroad.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
steel  technology  and  availability  is  today 
sufBciently  worldwide  that  the  basis  for 
competition  in  all  but  a  very  few  exotic 
steels  is  price,  and  price  alone. 

UJS.  stainless  steel  imports  have  In- 
creased every  year,  rising  from  79,000 
net  tons  in  1964  to  approximately  182,- 
000  net  tons  in  1969.  This  compares  with 
total  U.S.  shipments  of  stainless  of  771,- 
000  net  tons  in  1964  and  909,000  net  tons 
in  1969.  The  year  1964,  of  course,  was  the 
first  in  which  adequate  import  statistics 
were  available  for  specialty  products.  At 
the  end  of  1970,  stainless  steel  market 
penetration  was  at  an  all-time  high  of 
just  about  21  percent — one-fifth  of  our 
market  gone.  Throughout  this  period, 
imports  of  stainless  steel  mill  products 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
18.1  percent,  while  the  corresponding 
rate  of  growth  for  domestic  shipments 
was  only  3.4  percent.  In  these  6  years, 
domestic  apparent  consimiptlon  of 
stainless  steel  increased  276,000  tons. 
Stainless  steel  Imports  captured  103.000 


tons,  or  37.2  percent  of  this  growth  in 
the  domestic  market. 

Tool  steel  imports  rose  dramatically 
from  9,080  net  tons  to  roughly  15,250 
net  tons  during  the  1964-69  period.  This 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  10.9  per- 
cent contrasts  sharply  with  the  growth 
rate  in  domestic  tool  steel  shipments  of 
2.2  percent  annually.  Market  penetra- 
tion by  Imports  also  increased  steadily, 
from  8.3  percent  in  1964  to  a  high  of  17 
percent  at  the  end  of  1970.  Domestic  ap- 
parent consumption  of  tool  steel  in- 
creased from  about  109.000  tons  in  1964 
to  about  126,000  in  1969,  an  increase  of 
15.8  percent.  Imports  captured  6,000 
tons,  or  over  35  percent  of  this  growth  in 
the  domestic  market. 

The  industry  has  had  difficulties  with 
the  voluntary  export  limitations  assumed 
by  the  Japanese  and  Western  European 
steel  exporters  in  January  1969.  Ironi- 
cally these  limitations,  designed  to  re- 
lieve import  pressures  on  all  American 
steel  producers,  have  accelerated  the 
problem  for  makers  of  specialty  steel. 
In  specialty  steel,  the  figures  show  that 
foreign  specialty  steel  producers  have  not 
complied  with  the  voluntary  restraint 
program  and  have  actually  increased 
tool  and  stainless  steel  imports.  Instead 
of  declining  as  they  should  under  the 
volimtarles,  these  Imports  have  Jumped 
4  percent  from  1968  to  1969,  while  overall 
steel  imports  declined  20  percent.  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1970  specialty  imports 
have  increased  another  7  percent. 

These  figures  illustrate  two  fiaws  in 
the  voluntary  restraint  program  as  it 
applies  to  specialty  steel.  First,  the  major 
foreign  producers  of  some  specialty  steel 
products  are  not  participants  In  the  vol- 
untary program:  last  year  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  UJ3.  stainless  steel 
imports  and  three-fourths  of  tool  steel 
imports  came  from  nonsignatories. 

Second,  even  the  signatories  have  en- 
tirely disregsirded  their  stated  intent  not 
to  disturb  the  historical  product  mix  and 
geographical  distribution  patterns  on 
which  the  program  was  based.  A  few 
thousand  tons  of  stainless  steel  do  not 
make  a  ripple  in  14  million  tons  of  total 
steel  imports,  but  this  small  quantity  can 
wipe  out  the  entire  market  of  one  of  our 
small  specialty  mills.  In  the  tool  steel 
area,  where  5  tons  is  a  big  order,  500  tons 
of  high  speed  wire  can  have  a  crippling 
and  demoralizing  effect  In  the  market- 
place and  to  the  smsJl  companies  in 
Industry. 

As  to  geograjAilc  distribution,  in  stain- 
less steel  we  have  seen  a  significant  shift 
in  import  focus  to  the  Pacific  and  gulf 
coast  ports.  In  tool  steels  the  shift  has 
been  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  high  speed 
tool  steels  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  for 
Edloy  tool  steels.  Any  such  shifts  vastly 
intensify  the  local  effects  of  increased 
imports  and  contribute  further  to  market 
imbalance  and  dislocation. 

We  reach  three  basic  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  Importance  of  specialty 
steels  to  the  United  States. 

First.  Our  national  security  starts 
with  our  ability  to  maintain  a  viable 
Industrial  bsise  and  civilian  economy 
both  in  peacetime  and  in  a  period  of 
national  emergency; 

Second.  Special  steels  are  an  Indis- 
pensable industrial  material;  and 
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Third.  Therefore,  this  Nation  must 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  s<;lf- 
sufBciency  in  specialty  steels,  not  oily 
in  production  and  supply  capability,  put 
also  in  a  contemporary  reservoir  of  re- 
search technology  and  a  skilled  and 
experienced  labor  force.  | 

In  short,  the  national  security  requte- 
ments  of  the  United  States  are  best  i^et 
by  providing  an  economic  climate  |  in 
which  the  dc«nestic  specialty  steel  indus- 
try will  continue  to  grow  and  expandj 

t  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Con- 
gress will  take  such  action  as  is  nec^es- 
sary  to  slow  the  devastating  flow'  of 
specialty  steel  products  into  this  counltry 
thus  causing  the  loss  of  American  jdbs. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manu- 
facturing industries  which  have  plants  in 
the  two  counties  which  make  up  my  (Jis- 
trict  employ  more  than  100,000  of 
constituents.  I  therefore  have  a  maijor 
interest  and  responsibility  to  be  con- 
cerned about  any  situation  that  adversely 
affects  employment  in  these  manu- 
facturing plants.  The  principal  ^- 
ployers  in  my  district  are  the  steel ;  chiha, 
earthenware,  and  pottery  products; 
metalworking  machinery;  meat  pr^- 
ucts;  rubber  products;  electrical  equip- 
ment; and  electronic  products  in6 
components  industries. 

My  constituents  keep  me  informed  ion 
the  problems  which  increased  imports  are 


causing  in  the  domestic  market  and 
effect  of  the  inroads  which  imports 


the 
are 


making  in  the  market  on  employmen   in 
these  domestic  industries.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  imports  in  articles  which  ccm 
pete  with  the  production  of  these  in- 
dustries is  very  disturbing. 

The  Trade  Rriations  Council  of  fche 
United  States  has  compiled  data  on  em 
ployment,  output,  and  foreign  trade  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  industries.  The  tl:ird 
edition  of  that  study,  recently  publish  ed 
indicates  that  the  increase  in  imports  in 
the  products  which  affect  the  indust'les 
with  plants  in  my  district  has  been  Mery 
rapid,  as  shown  by  the  following  data: 

Industry,  increase  in  imports,  1964-6i 
[In  percent  J 

Steel    141 

China,  earthenware,  and  pottery  prod 

ucts    90 

Metalworking    machinery 301 

Meat      products 90 

Rubber     products 154 

Electrical      equipment 286 

Electronic  products  and  components —  328 

Mr.   Speaker,  the  single  most  impor 
tant  employer  in  my  district  from 
point  of  view  of  the  numbers  of  workers 
is  the  steel  industry.  The  study  w 
have  referred  to  indicates  that  for 
latest  year  for  which  all  of  the  neces; 
data  were  available  for  the  calculat 
1968,  the  foreign   trade    deficit  of 
United  States  in  basic  steel  mill  pijod- 
ucts  represented  the  equivalent  of  43 
jobs.  This  loss  of  employment   has 
fected  every  steel-producing  area  of 
country. 

SPECIALTY    STKTL 
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other  Members  are  dealing  with 
overall  problem  of  steel  imports.  I 
to  touch  on  the  subject  only  briefly 
with  reference  to  a  problem  I  fear  is 
ten  overlooked.  The  tendency  has 
to  deal  with  a  lump  sum  problem  w 
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is  13  million  tons  of  steel  imports  last 
year.  Overlooked  is  the  fact  that  our  for- 
eign competition  is  turning  ever  more 
rapidly  from  large  quantity  imports  of 
basic  steel  to  the  high  cost  specialty 
steels,  and  it  is  the  specialty  steels  that 
are  the  lifeblood  of  the  industry  in  my 
district. 

In  this  category  are  such  sophisti- 
cated products  as  stainless,  tool  steels, 
and  other  high  alloy  steels.  One  segment 
of  this  category,  tool  steels,  makes  the 
tools  that  make  everything  else.  Spe- 
cialty steels  require  considerably  more 
time  and  money  to  produce  than  con- 
ventional steel  products  and  they  are 
sold  by  the  pound  rather  than  the  ton. 

Since  1964,  the  first  year  adequate  sta- 
tistics became  available  on  specialty 
products,  specialty  steel  imports  have  in- 
creased steadily  and  now  claim  20  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market.  Stainless  steel 
imports  have  lisen  from  79,000  net  tons 
in  1964  to  177,000  net  tons  in  1970 — an 
increase  of  124  percent.  Tool  steel  im- 
ports have  gone  from  9,000  net  tons  to 
17,000  net  tons  during  the  same  period. 

In  many  product  lines,  the  situation 
is  considerably  worse  than  the  overall 
figures  would  indicate.  In  the  1964-70 
period,  cold  rolled  stainless  steel  sheet 
imports  increased  203  percent  and  stain- 
less rovmd  wire,  234  percent. 

A  few  thousand  tons  of  stainless  steel 
hardly  make  a  ripple  in  the  13  million 
tons  of  total  steel  imports  last  year.  But 
that  tonnage  is  large  enough  to  wipe  out 
the  entire  market  of  a  domestic  spe- 
cialty steei  producer. 

In  the  tool  steel  area,  where  five  tons 
is  regarded  as  a  large  order,  500  tons  of 
high-speed  wire  can  have  a  crippling  ef- 
fect in  the  market  place. 

The  specialty  steel  problem  serves  to 
emphasize  the  urgency  for  modernizing 
our  trade  policies  to  give  our  steel  pro- 
ducers a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers.  Such  measures,  already 
proposed,  must  be  adopted  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

I  could  deal  at  length  with  other  prob- 
lems in  my  district  such  as  those  con- 
fronting the  ferro-alloy  industry  and  the 
producers  of  ceramic  tile.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  icbs  are  at  stake  and  I  fear  that 
the  peo-^l3  of  my  district  and  of  the 
United  States  generally  ere  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  perilously  close  to  a 
major  disaster,  net  because  of  our  own 
economic  policies,  not  because  we  are  in- 
efBcient.  not  because  we  lack  skilled  me- 
chanics and  aggressive  business  leaders, 
but  simply  because  a  visionary  foreign 
trade  policy  pursued  for  nearly  40  years 
has  ignored  essential  economic  differ- 
ences th-'t  mak=  it  impossible  for  our  in- 
dustr"  to  r->mpet('  ag'inst  Gcv°rnment- 
subsidized  foreign  indurtrles  ^ith  special 
tax  priviliges.  low  wges,  low  overhead 
and  workln<?  conditions  no  American 
would  tolerate. 

ELECTRONIC    PRODUCTS 

These  considerations  apply  with  spe- 
cial force  to  the  electronic  product  indus- 
tries, and  it  is  ironic  that  tliis  is  also  the 
one  major  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  is  completely  neglected  in  gov- 
ernmental effcrts  to  d.-'te  to  correct  fun- 
damental import  problems.  The  degree 
of  import  penetration  of  radios,  televi- 


sions and  other  consumer  electronic 
products  and  of  the  components  which 
are  contained  in  and  the  type  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  sets  exceeds  that  of 
steel,  textiles  or  leather  footwear. 

In  1970,  imported  television  sets  ac- 
counted for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  In  1968,  the  study  previ- 
ously mentioned  indicates  that  a  total 
of  17,084  jobs  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
deficit  in  our  foreign  trade  in  radios  and 
television  sets,  and  an  additional  7,000 
jobs  were  lost  in  the  foreign  trade  deficit 
of  electronic  components.  To  assist  in  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  electronic 
product  import  problem,  I  should  like 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  sketching  the 
essential  facts. 

Manufacturers  of  electronic  parts  and 
components  are  directly  and  adversely 
affected  by  the  loss  of  a  large  and  grow- 
ing share  of  the  U.S.  market  to  radios, 
televisions,  and  other  consumer  elec- 
tronic products  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers, principally  Japanese.  American 
brand  name  set  assemblers  have  reacted 
by  transferring  the  assembly  of  U.S. 
brand  name  radios,  televisions,  and  other 
consumer  electronic  products  to  low- 
wage  foreign  coimtries.  While  an  Amer- 
ican firm  is  able  to  retain  all  or  pyart  of 
its  share  of  the  U.S.  market  by  this 
expedient,  the  sets  sold  are  made  abroad, 
and  represent  a  loss  of  the  market  for 
sale  of  electronic  parts  and  components 
in  the  United  States. 

These  import  pressures  are  driving  a 
very  large  and  growing  part  of  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  parts  and  com- 
ponents overseas,  where  the  domestic 
component  manufacturers  cannot  com- 
pete. Some  of  these  manufacturers  have 
reacted  to  these  events  by  establishing 
offshore  assembly  plants  to  produce  the 
parts  and  components  required  in  the 
offshore  assembly  of  radios  and  tele- 
visions by  their  customers. 

The  U.S.  manufacturers  who  attempt 
to  mtiintaln  their  production  in  the 
United  States  are  faced  with  a  shrinking 
domestic  market  in  which  competition 
from  imported  components  has  become 
increasingly  intense.  The  shrinking  pro- 
duction of  consumer  electronic  products 
in  this  country  is  steadily  being  invaded 
by  imported  parts  and  components.  The 
plants  in  this  country  that  continue  with 
the  assembly  of  consumer  electronic 
products  react  to  import  pressures  by 
doing  everything  they  can  to  lower  their 
costs.  U.S.  import  duties  are  so  low,  and 
the  selling  price  of  articles  produced  in 
Asia  so  far  below  American  costs  and 
prices,  that  increasingly  they  have  been 
substituting  foreign  parts  and  compo- 
nents for  American.  The  shrinking  US. 
market  for  electronic  parts  and  compo- 
nents is  contracting  even  more  rapidly 
because  cf  this  development. 

J^B    LOSS   IS    65,900 

The  indusiiies  producing  radio  and 
tee  vision  set-.,  and  the  types  of  parts  and 
components  used  in  the  assembly  of  such 
set?,  have  sustained  a  major  loss  of 
employment,  with  65,909  workers  losing 
their  jobs  between  1966  and  1970. 

Imports  of  foreign  brand  name  radios 
and  televisions  have  triggered  imports  of 
so-called  U.S.  brand  name  sets.  In  1958, 
10.8  million  home-type  radio  sets  were 
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sold  In  the  United  States,  of  which  76 
percent  were  made  in  the  United  States. 
By  1967,  the  pressure  of  foreign  brand 
name  imports  of  radios  on  the  domestic 
market  was  so  great  that  XJS.  manufac- 
turers of  radio  sets  arranged  for  the  off- 
shore assembly  of  sets  to  be  sold  In  the 
United  States  imder  American  brand 
names. 

The  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market 
by  foreign  radios  increased  from  24  per- 
cent in  1958  to  93.4  percent  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1970.  Sales  of  domestic 
sets  reached  their  peak  in  1963  and  have 
steadily  declined  since  then.  The  fall- 
off  in  1970  has  been  especially  severe. 
The  domestic  radio  manufacturing  in- 
dustry seems  destined  for  total  destruc- 
tion, and  at  an  early  date. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  the  same  dis- 
tressing spectacle  in  the  largest  and 
strongest  part  of  the  domestic  consumer 
electronic  products  industry,  television 
sets.  By  midyear  1970,  imports  of  TV 
sets  accounted  for  36  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  and  U.S.  brand  name  sets  ac- 
counted for  42  percent  of  total  imports. 
Moreover,  the  imports  have  been  con- 
centrated in  the  "not  over  20-inch  screen 
size"  part  of  the  market  where  in  1970 
they  Eiccounted  for  slightly  more  than 
two-thirds  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  record  of  rapid  market  penetra- 
tion by  imports  of  phonographs  and  tape 
recorders  is  no  less  dramatic  than  that 
for  radios  and  televisions.  During  the 
first  half  of  1970.  imported  phonographs 
had  captured  43.7  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.  Foreign-produced  tape  re- 
corders have  dominated  the  UjS.  market 
throughout  the  1967-70  period.  The  mar- 
ket penetration  by  imports  was  82.8  per- 
cent in  1967,  and  this  rose  steadily  to 
94.3  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1970. 

HECIPROCITT? 

Notwithstanding  the  acute  peril  of 
the  domestic  producers  of  consumer  elec- 
tronic products,  the  U.S.  trside  negotia- 
tors agreed  in  the  Kennedy  round  to  a 
50-percent  cut  in  duty  on  virtually  aU 
electronic  products.  Our  foreign  com- 
petitors, however,  emerged  from  the 
Kennedy  round  with  higher  duties  than 
ours  on  consumer  electronic  products. 
For  those  acquainted  with  OrweUian 
newspeak,  this  kind  of  negotiation  is 
termed  "reciprocity."  Under  the  guise 
of  reciprocal  trade  negotiations,  the 
United  States  has  stripped  bare  its  work- 
ers and  manufacturers,  leaving  them  ex- 
posed to  every  kind  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, while  accomplishing  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  reduction  of  duties  and  the 
elimination  of  nontariff  barriers  to  our 
exports. 

The  consumer  electronic  product  im- 
port problem  is  largely,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, Japanese  in  origin.  In  the  first 
8  months  of  1970,  45  percent  of  the  ra- 
dios, 74  percent  of  the  televisions,  90 
percent  of  the  tape  recorders,  and  91 
percent  of  the  phonographs  and  record 
players  imported  into  the  United  States 
originated  in  Japan.  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  unfairness  which  characterizes  our 
foreign  trade  relations  with  Japan  in 
electronic  products  that  her  duties  on 
U.S.  exports  of  the  same  articles  are 
two  to  three  times  those  which  we  im- 
pose on  her  exports  to  the  United  States. 


PLANTS  CLOSED  DOWN 

These  developments  have  affected 
every  sector  of  parts  and  component 
manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Plant 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  televi- 
sion picture  tubes  is  more  than  50  per- 
cent idle,  both  black  and  white,  and 
color.  Domestic  producers  of  both  the 
glass  tube  and  the  phosphors  used  in 
color  TV  picture  tubes  have  closed  down 
production  facilities  and  laid  off  workers. 
The  direct  and  indirect  losses  of  jobs  in 
the  television  picture  tube  and  associated 
industries,  triggered  by  the  soaring  im- 
ports of  television  sets,  are  some  6.500 
jobs. 

The  impact  of  rising  imports  of  con- 
sumer electronic  products  has  affected 
the  domestic  manufacturers  of  electron 
receiving  tubes.  Five  of  the  industry's 
receiving  tube  plants  have  been  closed 
down.  For  the  past  3  years  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  existing  capacity  has  been 
utilized  in  the  production  of  receiving 
tubes.  Production  and  sales  have  plum- 
meted downward,  and  accompanying 
that  trend  has  been  a  major  decline  in 
employment,  with  a  loss  of  7,610  workers 
in  5  years'  time. 

Imports  of  receiving  tubes,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  have  increased  steadily, 
rising  from  26  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  in  1967  to  41  percent  in  1970. 

No  sector  of  electronic  p>arts  manu- 
facture is  more  vulnerable,  or  has  been 
more  severely  injured,  than  loudspeak- 
ers. Between  1967  and  1969,  domestic 
shipments  declined  44  percent,  imports 
increased  71  percent,  the  import  share 
of  the  market  more  than  doubled,  so 
that  two  out  of  every  three  loudspeakers 
acquired  by  consumers  in  1969  were 
of  foreign  origin,  and  employment 
dropped  by  44  percent.  During  1970, 
three  out  of  every  four  loudspeakers  ac- 
quired by  consumers  in  the  United  States 
were  of  foreign  origin. 

The  major  part  of  domestic  sales  of 
passive  components  goes  into  consumer 
electronic  products,  so  that  imports 
have  had  a  serious  imp>act  on  these  seg- 
ments of  the  electronic  parts  and  com- 
ponents industry. 

With  the  perspective  afforded  by  the 
1969  ratio  of  imports  to  consumption  of 
steel  of  13  percent,  textiles  11  percent, 
and  footwear  28  percent,  imports  of  tape 
recorders  at  94  percent,  radios  at  93 
percent,  phonographs  at  44  percent,  tele- 
visions at  36  percent,  electron  receiving 
tubes  at  49  percent,  television  picture 
tubes  at  36  percent,  loudspeakers  at  73 
percent,  and  passive  components  at  56 
percent  represent  for  the  electronic 
products  industries  an  extremely  serious 
problem. 

INDUSTRT  DEFENSEXES8 

Due  to  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  maldng 
repeated  and  deep  reductions  in  the 
rates  of  duty  applicable  to  consumer 
electronic  products,  parts,  and  compo- 
nents, the  domestic  industry  producing 
these  products  has  been  made  especially 
vulnerable  to  foreign  competition  trom 
low- wage  nations  of  Asia. 

Once  made  defenseless  by  the  unwise 
reductions  of  electronic  product  tariffs 
made  in  trade  agreement  negotiations 
under  GATT,  compounded  by  the  virtu- 


ally 50-percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  electronic  product  duties  in  the 
Kennedy  round,  the  domestic  industries 
producing  electronic  products  have  been 
further  plagued  by  systematic  use,  espe- 
cially by  Japanese  electronic  manufac- 
turers, of  unfair  pricing  practices  and  a 
Japanese  Government-concerted  cam- 
paign to  expand  their  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  U.S.  production  and  employ- 
ment by  capturing  the  major  share  of 
the  American  market. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  fails  to  take 
suitable  action  through  the  adjustment 
of  import  duties  to  realistic  levels  and 
the  meaningful  prohibition  of  the  unfair 
pricing  and  marketing  m«6tices  of  the 
Japanese  electronic --wr^ufacturers  in 
selling  to  the  U.S.  market,  the  final  and 
total  destruction  of  the  U.S.  electronic 
product  industries  is  clearly  foreseeable. 

J  951    FORECAST 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  no  pleasure  to 
say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  the  fact  remains 
that  my  initial  speech  in  this  House  in 
early  1951  forecast  precisely  the  develop- 
ments that  I  have  today  described. 

American  workers  have  lost  their  em- 
ployment and  American  Investors,  large 
and  small,  have  lost  their  investments 
because  the  Congress  has  permitted  eco- 
nomic theorists  in  the  executive  branch 
to  establish  foreign  trade  policy.  In  35 
years  of  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  the  United  States 
has  lost  in  every  international  trade  con- 
ference. We  have  taken  professors  from 
their  ivory  towers,  imbued  with  the 
shining  ideal  of  free  trade,  and  sent  them 
into  negotiations  with  hard-headed,  self- 
interested,  cold-blooded  foreign  business- 
men who  came  to  trade  for  advantage. 
Our  negotiators  came  home  in  splendor 
with  lofty  pronouncements  about  rec- 
iprocity, and  the  foreign  negotiators 
went  home  with  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  American  market. 

In  that  speech  in  1951  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  I  wish  to  repeat 
and  reaflBrm  today : 

The  Constltutiion  provides  that  Congrees 
shall  regulate  foreign  trade  and  shall  levy 
duties  and  Imposts.  I  believe  it  Is  time  to 
reestablish  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
this  great  legislative  body. 

I  win  perhaps  be  branded  as  a  reaction- 
ary. Well,  I  do  react  against  exporting  the 
Jobs  of  American  worlcers  into  cheap  labor 
areas  and  destroying  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

I  wUl  no  doubt  be  branded  a  oonservatlTe. 
If  that  means  becaiise  I  believe  In  the  con- 
servation of  Amierlca's  resources  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  stable  eoonomy,  then 
I  am  a  conservative. 

The  so-called  liberals  will  want  no  part 
of  me.  If  being  a  liberal  means  being  liberal 
with  the  industrial  strength  of  this  nation 
and  giving  it  away  in  such  a  way  that  even 
the  fair  trade  of  competition  is  destroyed, 
then  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  liberal.  But  If 
being  a  liberal  means  believing  In  the  liberty 
of  the  American  worklngman  so  that  he  may 
produce,  earn  and  save,  if  it  Is  liberty  and 
freedom  for  all  our  people  under  the  Con- 
stitution, then  I  am  a  liberal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  evidenced  by  our  pas- 
sage of  the  Trade  Act  last  year,  are  now 
alert  to  this  problem. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  interest  evidenced 
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by  members  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  particularly  by  the  strength  of 
Secretary  Stans  in  his  work  on  the  ptob- 
lem.  It  is  very  late  in  the  day,  but  tt  is 
not  too  late  to  save  American  jobs  tind 
American  indiistries.  We  should  set  our- 
selves to  that  task. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  growing  concern  over  the  plight  of 
many  thousands  of  American  workers 
and  the  companies  employing  them  that 
I  join  today  In  urging  early  action  on 
trade  legislation  in  this  session  of  ]  the 
Congress.  The  tremendous  growth  in  Im- 
ports during  recent  years  has  not  only 
adversely  affected  our  Nation's  trade  bal- 
ance, but  is  costing  the  jobs  of  American 
workers  in  many  industries.  In  my  own 
distinct  of  Birmlngton  we  have  steel  mill 
products,  cast  iron  pipes  and  flttiiigs, 
malleable  iron  pipe  and  fittings,  and  tex- 
tile manufacturers,  among  others,  ^ho 
have  directly  experienced  many  problems 
from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

As  I  have  indicated  many  timed  in 
House  statements  and  in  comml|ttee 
testimony,  with  these  concrete  results  of 
import  penetration  our  country's  trade 
policies  can  no  longer  be  considered 
theoretlcaUy  or  in  the  context  of  noble 
ideals  of  free  trade.  At  some  point  in 
time — and  I  firmly  believe  that  timfe  to 
be  now — we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  much-cherished  "free  trade"  situa- 
tion mentioned  so  often  Just  does  not 
exist.  The  United  States  cannot  esist 
as  an  Island  of  free  trade  In  the  middle 
of  a  protectionist  sea,  and  what  we  I  are 
calling  for  in  trade  legislation  Is  me^ly 
the  type  of  support  and  protection  of  our 
domestic  industries  and  workers  wliiich 
most  other  nations  have  long  provided 
their  industries.  | 

The  House  of  Representatives  wlbely 
lived  up  to  Its  responsibility  in  this  area 
last  year  by  approving  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970.  With  the  Senate's  failure  to  act, 
however,  we  are  stUl  faced  with  the  s»me 
responsibility  and,  unfortunately,  an 
Import  situation  which  is  still  deteriorat- 
ing. 

The  bill  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  last  year  and  which  I  profoundly 
hope  will  obtain  passage  again  this  year 
contained,  among  others,  provisions 
aimed  at  assuring  qmi  trading  partners 
that  the  United  States  remains  willing 
to  negotiate  for  fairer  and  free  trade. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  liost 
compelling  reason  for  the  bill's  passage 
lay  in  those  provisions  to  allow  Amer^n 
industries  and  workers  to  gain  n^ore 
prompt  and  adequate  relief  from  un- 
usually heavy  Inroads  by  foreign  Im- 
ports. In  considering  these  imports,  I  feel 
It  is  important  to  keep  two  things  in 
mind.  First,  there  is  the  fact  that  miany 
of  these  Imported  products  are  produced 
by  Industries  which  are  owned  or  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments.  In  most 
cases,  furthermore,  these  same  industries 
receive  far  greater  Import  protection  and 
export  Incentives  from  their  govern- 
ments than  is  the  csise  with  the  U.S. 
industries. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  jfact 
that  the  costs  involved  in  producing 
these  imported  goods  are  much  lower. 
This  cost  differential  is,  In  turn,  due 
largely  to  the  wide  disparity  In  worker 


compensation  between  the  United  States 
and  various  other  countries,  since  in  our 
country  it  is  imacceptable  for  our  work- 
ers to  be  forced  to  receive  substandard 
wages  in  order  to  compete  with  products 
produced  in  other  coimtries  by  workers 
receiving  such  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  wait  much 
longer  If  we  expect  to  avoid  irreparable 
losses  and  critical  unemployment.  After 
37  years  of  tariff-reduction,  many  of  our 
industries  are  overexposed  to  Import 
competition.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  steel  and  textile  industries,  about 
which  I  am  especially  concerned,  but 
there  are  scores  of  other  industries  that 
are  seriously  afBicted  as  well. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  same 
problem  which  also  deserves  the  urgent 
attention  of  the  Congress,  and  that  Is 
the  general  competitive  state  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  In  foreign  trade — both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Because  of  oflBcIal  concealment  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  our,,trade  balance 
by  the  Department  of  Conimterce  over  the 
years,  the  public  beUeves  that  we  still 
enjoy  a  surplus  in  our  exports  over  our 
Imports.  I  am  talking  about  the  trade 
balance  as  distinguished  from  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Nearly  everyone 
knows  that  we  have  had  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  years.  This  balance 
includes  many  items  other  than  trade 
In  goods  or  merchandise,  such  as  tourist 
expenditures,  ocean  shipping,  marine  in- 
surance, dividend  payments  on  invest- 
ments, etcetera.  The  trade  balance  refers 
strictly  to  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  Etepartment  of  Commerce  has  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  for  example  listed 
all  our  shipments  under  AID,  food  for 
peace,  and  so  forth,  as  regular  exports. 
They  are  shipments  abroad,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  fact  that  we  ship  them  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  competitive  in  world 
markets.  We  could,  of  course,  double  or 
triple  such  exports,  If  we  agreed  to  give 
more  goods  away  to  foreign  countries.  A 
surplus  of  that  kind  would  not  be  an 
index  of  our  competitive  standing.  Also 
Included  in  our  exports  are  the  shipments 
of  8igricultural  products  that  we  sub- 
sidize for  the  precise  purpose  of  becom- 
ing competitive  in  world  markets.  There- 
fore, these  exports  do  not  reflect  our 
competitive  standing.  Yet  they  are  tabu- 
lated as  exports  by  the  Department  and 
are  included  as  such  in  the  monthly, 
quarterly  and  annual  trade  statstics. 

For  the  year  1970  the  Department  has 
reported  a  surplus  of  exports  In  the  mag- 
nitude of  $2.7  billion.  However,  this  total 
includes  approximately  $2y2  billion  of 
the  kind  of  shipments  just  mentioned. 
At  the  same  time  1970  Imports  are  re- 
corded at  $40  billion  against  the  exports 
of  $42.7  billion. 

These  imports  of  $40  billion,  however, 
actually  cost  us  some  $44  bilhon,  because 
the  $40  billion  only  reflects  their  foreign 
value  at  the  point  of  shipment.  It  does 
not  include  ocean  freight,  marine  insur- 
ance and  other  charges  Incidental  to  lay- 
ing the  goods  down  in  our  ports  of  entry. 
The  actual  cost  of  our  imports,  therefore, 
is  actually  nearer  to  $44  billion  than  $40 
bUUon. 

If  we  set  this  $44  billion  against  our 


net  exports  of  barely  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion of  real  exports,  that  Is,  nongovern- 
mental and  unsubsidlzed  private  exports, 
we  come  up  with  an  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance of  some  $4  billion  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  we  take  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  at  their 
face  value  we  find  that  In  nearly  all 
broad  classifications  of  goods  we  are  In 
a  serious  deficit  position.  Not  only  do  we 
have  a  deficit  of  over  $1.5  billion  in  tex- 
tiles, but  we  are  well  behind  In  steel, 
footwear,  petroleum,  automobiles,  radio 
and  TV  receiving  apparatus,  tsrpewriters, 
lead  and  zinc,  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
sewing  machines,  toys,  glass,  pottery, 
bicycles,  and  many  other  articles. 

We  have  a  big  surplus  In  our  exports 
of  machinery  and  chemicals.  Machinery 
includes  aircraft  and  computers.  Yet,  Im- 
ports of  machinery  have  been  rising  twice 
as  rapidly  as  our  exports  during  the  past 
10  years. 

Another  fact  worth  looking  at  Is  the 
fact  that  in  the  postwar  years  our  Im- 
ports have  been  shifting  more  heavily  to 
manufactured  products  rather  than  raw 
materials.  This  fact  has  a  particular 
message  for  labor.  It  is  one  thing,  for 
exEunple,  to  import  Iron  ore.  It  is  some- 
thing quite  different  when  we  Import 
steel  and  different  yet  when  we  Import 
machinery  and  other  products  of  finished 
manufacture  made  of  steel.  Much  more 
labor  goes  in  the  finished  product  than 
into  the  raw  material ;  and  the  impact  on 
employment  is  much  more  serious,  not,  of 
course,  in  individual  displacement  of 
workers  but  in  the  aggregate.  One  ton  of 
iron  ore  does  not  involve  nearly  as  much 
labor  as  a  machine  that  weighs  1  ton. 
In  view  of  the  vulnerable  condition  of 
much  of  our  Industry  to  imports,  a  con- 
dition which  seldom  exists  for  any  rea- 
son other  than  the  low  wages  paid  in 
other  countries,  we  have  reason  to  be 
concerned  and  concerned  seriously.  We 
have  every  reason  to  urge  early  action  on 
trade  legislation  and  I  trust  that  we  will 
move  off  dead  center  very  soon. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  seeing 
a  growing  realization  by  all  segments  of 
our  economy  of  the  elementary  facts 
long  ago  encountered  by  the  American 
textile  community.  There  is  a  growing 
awareness  that  we  must  rethink  some  of 
the  outworn  notions  of  foreign  trade,  for 
free  trade  simply  does  not  work  when 
only  one  nation  practices  it.  The  article 
which  follows,  from  the  outstanding 
business  magazine  Forbes  is,  we  believe, 
indicative  of  the  reappraisal  of  American 
trade  policy  now  taking  place.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans: 
[Prom  the  Forbes  magazine.  May  1,  19711 
One -Wat  Street:  How  Lokg  Will  thk 
Unpted  States  Continue  Orantino  Tint 
Japanese  Fxtll  Access  to  Our  Markets 
Whilk  U.S.  Business  Is  Severely  Ham- 
strung IN  Japan? 

Where  does  free  trade  stop  and  unfair 
competltloin  begin? 

Or,  put  It  another  way:  What  Wnd  of  a 
game  is  It  when  one  contestant  plays  by  the 
rules  and  the  other  fellow  makes  up  his  own 
rules  as  he  goes  along? 

For  years  the  great  majority  of  businessmen 
turned  their  backs  on  the  "bellyachers" — 
largely  from  the  textile  and  shoe  Industries — 
who  argued  for  Import  quotas  and  the  like. 
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But  that  was  before  the  unique  business- 
government  conglomerate  called  Japan  Inc. 
captured  upwards  of  50%  of  the  U.S.  radio, 
motorcycle,  electronic  calculator  and  selected 
camera  markets  (to  name  a  few) ,  and  began 
widening  Its  annual  trade  surplus  with  us 
to  around  $1.5  blUlon.  Today  Japan  controls 
15%  of  the  total  U.S.  Import  market.  And  It's 
shooting  for  20%  by  1975. 

U.S.  businessmen  aren't  turning  their 
backs  ansrmore — not  even  traditional  free- 
traders. Says  du  Pont  President  Charlee  Mc- 
Coy: "We  don't  want  to  buUd  walls  to  hide 
behind.  We  only  want  fair  free  trade  with 
Japan."  In  that  sense,  the  growing  sentiment 
among  U.S.  executives  for  some  mea«ure  of 
trade  restraint  Is  the  antithesis  of  America- 
flrst  protectionism.  The  new  plea  Is  for  equal 
trade  laws  for  all. 

"We  have  to  stop  kidding  ourselves,"  says 
President  Ely  Callaway  of  Burllng1»n  Indus- 
tries. "The  Japanese  don't  play  by  our  liberal 
rules.  What  Industry,  let  alone  company, 
can  compete  with  an  economic  system  that 
fosters  monopolies,  prlcc-flxlng  and  disrup- 
tive trade  practices?" 

"Unless  there  Is  a  major  change  In  our 
trade  policy,"  says  Joseph  Wright  of  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.,  "about  80%  of  the  U.S.  home 
electronics  industry  will  be  produced  over- 
seas within  three  or  four  years."  Other  busi- 
nessmen estimate  that  by  1976  Imports  oould 
cause  unemployment  In  the  U.S.  car  Industry 
to  increase  15%. 

To  those  who  argue  that  U.S.  restrictions 
would  trigger  a  trade  war,  duPont's  McCoy 
says:  "In  the  give  and  take  of  International 
trade,  there  Is  always  a  trade  war  under  way." 

Not  everyone  favors  trade  protection.  In- 
deed, the  Nixon  Administration  considers 
Japan  an  Indispensable  trade  partner  and 
key  political  ally.  Also,  many  companies  have 
adapted  to  the  flow  of  excellent  and  low- 
priced  Japanese  Imports  by  relocating  fac- 
tories abroad  where  labor  Is  cheap.  Others 
are  hedging  by  either  buying  shares  In  Japa- 
nese competitors  or  even  licensing  them. 
Such  licenses  yield  RCA  about  $30  million  a 
year. 

But  others  with  few  ties  to  Japan,  In- 
cluding powerful  vinlons  and  companies  Uke 
duPont,  Monsanto  and  U.S.  Steel,  are  speak- 
ing up  loud  and  clear  for  some  degree  of 
trade  restraint.  What  partlciilarly  Irks  them 
Is  that  we  have  opened  our  market  to  the 
Japanese,  while  allowing  them  to  block  the 
ftow  of  U.S.  goods  and  Investments  into 
Japan.  That  Is  taking  Its  toll.  For  the  day  Is 
gone  when  clearly  superior  U.S.  companies 
could  win  out  no  matter  what  the  oompetl- 
tltlon  did. 

By  and  large,  the  last  thing  the  Amer- 
icans want  Is  stiff  tariffs  and  Import  quotas. 
They  would  prefer  really  free  trade  with 
an  open  Japan.  Only  if  Japan  drags  Its  feet, 
and  only  then,  do  they  favor  trade  restric- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  continue 
to  drag  their  feet. 

In  Japan,  as  the  gross  national  product 
moves  toward  $400  bUUon  by  1975,  economic 
growth  is  a  national  mania.  To  continue 
growing  over  10%  per  year,  the  single- 
minded  Japanese  are  seeking  a  big  share  of 
every  market  In  sight.  Profits  are  secondary. 
And  the  government  Is  right  In  there,  as 
a  sort  of  Import-export  manager. 

"Everybody  there,"  says  a  U.S.  executive, 
"sings  from  the  same  sheet  of  music."  You 
will  not  find  the  strict  dividing  line  there — 
nor  the  antagonism — that  has  traditionally 
existed  between  the  government  and  busi- 
ness in  America. 

Take  television  sets.  The  Japtmese  have 
captured  30%  of  the  U.S.  market  largely  by 
selling  their  exceUent  sets  here  at  very  low 
prices.  How  did  they  manage  that?  Accord- 
ing to  Treasury  Department  Investigators, 
since  1968  (at  least)  the  Japanese  have  been 
dumping.  That  Is,  they  have  reportedly  been 
selling  their  sets  here  at  15%  to  20%  cheaper 
than  they  do  back  In  Japan.  So,  In  effect. 


Japanese  consumers  are  subsidizing  the  ex- 
ports. And  since  the  government  blocks  the 
import  of  foreign-made  TVs,  consumers  have 
Uttle  choice  but  to  pay  the  Infiated  TV 
prices — or  listen  to  radio. 

But,  In  fact,  most  Japanese  pay  willing- 
ly to  help  their  companies  penetrate  the 
U.S.  market. 

The  UJ3.  TV  makers  tried  to  counterattack 
in  the  mld-Slxtles  by  exporting  their  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  consoles  to  Japan.  But 
Zenith,  Motorola  and  others  got  nowhere 
against  the  country's  welter  of  offld&l  and 
unofficial  harassments.  For  example,  regula- 
tions serve  to  bar  the  free  entry  of  necessary 
repair  p^jrts. 

Zenith,  among  others,  has  now  reluctant- 
ly begun  building  plants  overseas.  Says 
Chairman  Wright,  somewhat  bitterly: 
"Lacldng  some  change  In  government  trade 
poUcy,  more  and  more  of  our  productive 
facilities  for  the  U.S.  market  wUl  be  located 
In  foreign  ooiintries." 

The  U.S.  television  Industry,  down  from 
50  to  about  15  companies,  hasn't  surrendered 
yet.  Under  the  Industry's  urging  the  Treas- 
ury Department  seems  close  to  Imposing 
punitive  tariffs  on  dumiped  TV's.  Also,  Na- 
tional Union  Electric  Corp.,  which  folded  Its 
Emerson  Eind  DuMont  plants  last  year.  Is 
seeking  $360  million  in  damages  from  Ja- 
pan's seven  leading  TV  makers  for  dumping. 
And  thp  plants'  1,600  former  workers  are  su- 
ing the  same  seven  for  $68  million.  The  suite 
name  Sony,  Toshiba,  Sharp,  Matsushita,  Hi- 
tachi, Mltsum'blshl  and  Sanyo. 

Interestingly,  coordinating  defense  coun- 
sel for  the  Japanese  Is  reportedly  Mudge, 
Rose,  Guthrie  &  Alexander,  the  former  law 
firm  of  President  Nixon  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell.  Mitchell  has  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  criminal  statute  on  dumping. 
In  that  same  vein,  the  President's  assistant 
for  international  economic  affairs  is  from  Bell 
&  Howell,  a  company  with  ties  to  Japan. 

Apparently,  Japan's  general  trade  strategy 
isn't  limited  to  TV's.  Since  1970,  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen have  filed  complaints  accusing  the 
Japanese  of  dumping  about  ten  Items.  For 
example,  Allegheny  Ludliim  President  Rog- 
er Ahlbrandt  charges  flatly  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  dumping  stainless  steel  products. 

PtANZS,  COliCPUTEIlS  AND  CARS 

What  Japan  did  In  labor-intensive  fields 
like  textiles,  it  is  now  trying  to  duplicate 
m  even  richer  lnd\istriee: 

In  aircraft,  Mitsubishi  Is  b\Uldlng  Its  MU-a 
m  a  Texas  factory.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  light 
aircraft  are  on  Japan's  Import  quota  list 
(along  with  128  other  products  ranging  from 
Integrated  circuits  to  canned  pineapple). 
That  means  Japanese  buyers  must  seek  Im- 
port quota  certificates  from  the  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  &  Industry  (MTTI) 
for  every  U.S.-made  plane.  In  the  process, 
it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  friendly  Mm  of- 
ficials might  remind  the  buyers  that  Japa- 
nese companies  make  planes  too. 

In  computers,  these  same  Import  certifi- 
cates are  needed.  Because  of  such  barriers, 
U.S.  conapanles  like  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
which  controls  about  70%  of  the  world  mini- 
computer market,  has  only  a  2%  share  of 
Japan's  market.  Even  IBM.  one  of  the  few 
foreign  firms  with  a  profitable  100%  sub- 
sidiary in  Japan,  has  its  troubles.  To  date 
IBM  has  agreed  to  license  Its  Japanese  com- 
petitors, and  it  has  limited  Its  Japanese  pro- 
duction to  small-  and  medlum-slzed  ma- 
chines. Reportedly,  It  also  destroys  used 
computers  returned  to  the  company.  Not 
surprisingly,  IBM's  market  share  has  stead- 
ily shrunk  to  about  25%.  At  the  same  time, 
the  government  Is  pressuring  Its  six  fledg- 
ling computer  makers  to  consolidate  and  en- 
ter the  world  market.  One  company,  Fujitsu, 
Is  already  selling  here. 

In  semiconductors,  the  government  has 
prevented  both  Texas  Instruments  and  Mo- 
torola from  establishing  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidarles    there.    Palrchlld    Camera   Is    trying 


an  end  run  by  creating  a  100% -owned  sub- 
sidiary In  Okinawa  which  Is  expected  to 
soon  become  part  of  Japan.  But  one  J^an- 
watcher  says:  "The  Japanese  will  boot  Pair- 
child  out.  When  they  own  the  land,  they 
make  the  rules." 

In  autoe,  everjrbody  knows  about  the  U.S. 
growth  of  Datsun  and  Toyota.  But  our  Big 
Three's  move  Into  Japan  Is  another  story. 
For  years,  they  got  nowliere.  Then,  appro- 
priately enough  this  April  Fool's  Day,  Mm 
•liberalized"  its  Investment  regulations.  But 
now  it  seems  that  the  Detroit  auto  makers 
will  have  to  wadt  about  three  years  to  buy 
up  to  35%  of  Japan's  weak-sister  car  mak- 
ers. By  then,  some  experts  predict,  the  Japa- 
nese market  will  be  saturated. 

The  Jsipanese  plead  for  patience  and  stresa  , 
that  they  are  changing.  They  add  that  If 
they  threw  open  their  doors  today,  big  U.S. 
companies  would  overwhelm  their  fragile 
economy.  Apparently,  the  Japanese  dont 
realize  that  they  are  big  boys  now. 

Despite  the  obvious  trouble  of  decaing  with 
the  Japanese,  executives  from  a  score  of 
companies  interviewed  by  Forbes  put  a  good 
face  on  their  experiences — on  the  record.  Off 
the  record,  however,  they  called  their  trade 
partners  names  that  would  make  Splro  Ag- 
new  blush. 

Why  are  so  many  UJB.  businessmen  reluc- 
tant to  q>eak  out?  Some  are  honestly  un- 
aware of  any  basic  threat  from  the  Japanese. 
Others  hesitate  to  buck  government  policy, 
which  has  favored  free  trade — with  the  nota- 
ble exception  of  ft^sldent  Nixon's  promise 
to  aid  textiles.  Still  others  are  afraid  of  en- 
couraging old-line  protectloiasts  and  actually 
damaging  free  trade.  Also,  It  may  be  tough 
for  some  Americans  to  admit— out  loud — 
that  foreign  competition  Is  aomethlng  to 
worry  about.  Though  it  Is. 

More  than  100  years  ago,  Commodore  Per- 
ry's gunboats  forced  the  Japanese  to  let 
foreigners  do  business  on  their  soU.  Perhaps 
the  more  modem  but  equally  blunt  wei4>ons 
of  tariffs  and  quotas  will  have  to  be  trotted 
out  to  do  the  same  job  today. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  this  effort 
to  call  attention  to  the  troubles  plaguing 
America's  textile  Industry.  Pew  economic 
problems  facing  this  Nation  have  af- 
fected as  many  people.  We  all  know  the 
name  of  the  chief  problem:  Che^  im- 
ports. 

The  record  Is  a  dismal  catalog  of  the 
failure  of  this  Government  to  protect  the 
industry  and  to  protect  American  jobs. 
Last  year  100,000  jobs  were  eliminated  in 
the  textile  and  aw>arel  Industry.  Last 
year  50  mills  closed  throughout  the 
country.  Last  year  was  a  bad  year,  to  say 
the  least,  for  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
inditstrtes. 

And  1971  appears  to  be  worse.  The 
Commerce  Department  annoimced  today 
an  all  time  high  of  523  million  yards  of 
imported  textiles  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1971.  This  figure  represents  an  incredible 
43  percent  increase  over  the  textile  im- 
ix>rts  in  the  same  quarter  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  a  year  which  saw  100,- 
000  jobs  eliminated  is  running  43  percent 
behind  this  year's  imports,  is  there  any 
question  of  the  impact  of  this  situation 
upon  the  industry  In  1971? 

Forty-two  of  Alabama's  67  counties'^ 
have  textile  mills.  Their  annual  payroll 
in  Alabama  Is  $220  million,  making  this 
the  second  largest  Industry  in  the  State. 
In  my  district,  the  reduced  man-hours 
worked  because  of  import  competition  are 
causing  a  loss  in  payrolls  of  $13,000  per 
week.  This  is  little  short  of  scandalous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  must  go  on 
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record  in  a  meaningful  way  to  deinon- 
strate  to  the  world  that  American  i  jobs 
come  first.  We  have  paid  enough  of  the 
price  to  help  oiir  neighbors  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  this  century.  It  is  not  too  J  nuch 
now  to  expect  some  consideration  fof  our 
own  people  here  at  home. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  i^ian- 


imous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
Begich).    Without    objection    it 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


may 
their 


15 


(Mr. 
so 


IS 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  PRESIDElfr 
TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un^er  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  ge^itle 
man  from  Missouri    (Mr.  Rand  alb  j 
recognized  for  60  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pnce 
again  it  is  my  pleasure  to  say  to  fohner 
President  Harry  Truman,  happy  birth- 
day. I 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  step  into 
the  well  of  the  House  12  times  in  fofmer 
years  to  lead  the  House  In  its  birt|iday 
greetings  to  a  man  of  towering  prom- 
inence. I 

This  Saturday,  May  8,  the  fonner 
Chief  Executive  and  beloved  state^nan 
will  celebrate  his  87th  birthday.  Ad  has 
been  the  custom  in  recent  years]  his 
birthday  will  be  celebrated  at  his  home 
in  Independence  in  the  company  of 
members  of  his  family. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  Ithat 
at  11:00  a.m..  that  day.  at  the  Harty  S. 
Tnmian  Library  in  Independence,  the 
Missouri  sesquicentennlal  stamp  will  be 
presented  by  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
the  presence  of  Postmaster  General  Win- 
t<ai  M.  Bloimt,  who  will  be  the  prlnfdpal 
speaker.  | 

This  commemorative  stamp  will  honor 
150  years  of  Missouri  statehood.  Tills  Is 
a  region  that  gave  America  many  of  its 
writers,  artists,  patriots,  and  statestnen, 
at  the  forefront  of  which  is  Harry  ^Tru- 
man. 

Most  Americans  recall  the  Tn^man 
years  as  a  momentous  time  of  fateful 
and  awesome  decisions,  as  indeed  they 
were — the  decision  to  shorten  World  War 
n  by  deploying  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
successful  effort  to  curtail  Communist 
expansion  in  Europe,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  the  meeting  of  North  Kojrean 
aggression. 

In  our  12  previous  acclamationjs  to 
honor  a  great  American  the  entire  rqcord 
of  his  administration  as  Presldenti  has 
been  alluded  to  at  one  time  or  another 
and  those  that  have  spoken  over  the 
years  in  making  deep  praise  have  said 
just  about  everything  that  could  bC;  said 
good  about  the  man  Truman  an4  his 
sterling  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  lioday 
to  dwell  upon  a  facet  of  his  character 
that  was  recently  underlined  and  un- 


derscored by  conversation  which  I  en- 
joyed with  him  during  the  Easter  recess. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  known  of  the 
sense  of  modesty  possessed  by  our 
former  President,  Harry  S.  Truman 

But  it  was  not  imtil  this  recent  con- 
ference with  him  at  his  home  that  I 
came  away  completely  convinced  that 
here  w£is  a  kind  of  man  who  is  truly 
humble,  and  one  who  would  never  seek 
nor  ever  accept  an  inordinate  amount  of 
praise,  even  though  all  of  his  friends 
knew  all  along  that  he  well  deserved  it. 

Our  visit  with  Mr.  Tnmian  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  along  about 
the  first  of  the  year  the  radio  com- 
mentator Paul  Harvey  had  been  pro- 
posing in  his  newscasts  that  the  Con- 
gress should  award  to  Mr.  Truman  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  When  I 
heard  of  this,  my  staff  immediately  re- 
searched the  subject.  After  contact 
with  the  American  Law  Section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  we  concluded  that 
an  exception  or  a  circumvention  of  the 
present  law  would  have  to  be  made  in 
order  for  President  Nixon  to  make  the 
award  to  one  who  had  not  been  recent- 
ly engaged  in  combat,  and  been  given  the 
award  for  heroic  action. 

About  the  end  of  March  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
PVlton),  circulated  a  letter  to  all  of 
his  colleagues  armouncing  that  on 
March  16  he  had  introduced  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  to  award  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  former  President 
Harry  S.  Tnmian.  In  that  letter-  he 
informed  the  membership  he  would  re- 
introduce the  bill  in  the  near  futxire 
and  invited  other  Members  to  Join  In  Ihe 
sponsorship  of  this  effort.  According  to 
the  latest  coimt,  there  are  about  13  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  introduced 
separate  bills,  all  of  which  follow  the 
Paul  Harvey  suggestion  to  amend  title 
20  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Truman. 

Knowing  of  Paul  Harvey's  suggestion 
and  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced, 
I  prepared  House  Joint  Resolution  526. 
My  resolution  was  different  from  the 
several  House  bills  in  that  it  provided  not 
only  that  President  Nixon  be  authorized 
to  make  the  award,  but  that  the  medal  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Truman  at  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  on  May  8,  his  87th  birthday, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practical. 

Therefore,  I  commenced  some  care- 
fully guarded  inquiries  with  the  staff  of 
the  Truman  Library  at  Independence  as 
well  as  several  of  his  close  friends  and 
associates  living  in  our  home  city.  From 
these  very  first  inquiries  I  learned  that 
there  was  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Tru- 
man would  be  happy  to  accept  this 
medal.  Then,  on  our  trip  home  during 
the  Easter  recess,  I  was  able  to  have  a 
good  visit  with  former  President  and 
Mrs.  Tnmian  at  their  home  on  North 

Now  I  can  report  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  that  Mr.  Tnmian  will  not  ac- 
cept the  medal  under  any  circumstances. 
He  does  not  feel  that  he  deserves  it,  and 
Delaware  in  Independence,  Mo. 
if  he  were  to  entertain  any  thought  of 
accepting  it,  he  believes  that  would  mean 
a  downgrading  and  eroding  of  the  ex- 


ceptional and  most  extraordinary  award 
our  country  can  bestow  upon  one  of  its 
fighting  men. 

In  our  conversation  with  the  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Tnmian,  I  learned 
that  my  most  famous  constituent  en- 
tertained just  about  as  strong  personal 
feelings  against  accepting  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  as  General  Sher- 
man's strong  statement  against  running 
for  President.  As  you  remember,  the 
General  is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  he 
were  to  be  nominated,  he  would  not  nm, 
and  if  he  were  to  be  elected,  he  would 
not  serve.  Mr.  Tnmian's  views  about  ac- 
cepting the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  are  about  that  strong.  He  told  me 
he  did  not  want  to  put  anyone  into  an 
embarrassing  position.  He  added  that  he 
hoped  the  Congress  would  not  amend  the 
law  to  authorize  the  President  to  award 
him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
because  he  said  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
deserved  it.  In  our  conversation  he  had 
made  it  clear  that  he  believes  that  to 
continue  to  make  exceptions  for  the 
award  other  than  to  our  brave  fighting 
men  for  heroic  action  in  combat  would 
lower  or  lessen  the  exceptional  nature  of 
the  award,  and  he  would  not  want  to  be 
a  party  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  at  some 
time  before  our  conversation  in  the  Tru- 
man home,  I  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Truman  pointing  out  the  content  of  the 
Paul  Harvey  broadcast,  and  that  I  had 
asked  the  American  Law  Section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  brief  the  law  to 
see  whether  the  award  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  coul{i  be  granted 
without  a  change  In  the  law. 

I  mentioned  in  our  letter  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man that  he  had  commented  many  times 
on  those  occasions  when  he  had  pre^ 
sented  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  recipients  that  he  said : 

I  woiad  rather<receive  the  Medal  than  be 
President  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

In  our  letter  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  would  approve  of  the  actions  and  ef- 
forts of  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  which 
could  amend  the  law  and  would  amend 
ttie  law  to  permit  him  to  be  the  recipient 
6f  the  medal.  In  that  same  letter  I  asked 
that  he  let  me  know,  by  letter  if  possible, 
his  feelings  and  preferences  about  the 
matter  in  order  that  I  could  share  his 
views  with  our  colleagues. 

Now,  on  this  the  eve  of  his  87th  birth- 
day I  will  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  letter  from  President  Truman 
concerning  the  facts  set  forth  during 
the  visit: 

HAKST  S.  TKlTTMAN, 

Independence,  Mo.,  April  8,  1971. 
Hon.  Wm.  8.  Randall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Your  visit  with  me  about  the 
proposed  award  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  was  most  pleasant  and  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  Interest  In  this  matter.  I  am 
writing  this  to  confirm  my  views  and  reasons 
and  my  unwillingness  to  accept  one. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  consider  that  I 
have  done  anything  which  should  be  the  rea- 
son for  any  award,  congressional  or  other- 
wise. 

Next,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
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was  instituted  for  combat  service.  This  Is  as 
It  should  be  and  to  deviate  by  giving  It  for 
any  other  reason  lessens  and  dilutes  Its  true 
slgTilflcance.  Also,  It  would  detract  from 
those  who  have  received  the  award  because 
of  their  combat  service. 

Therefore,  I  again  confirm  what  I  told 
you — I  would  not  accept  it. 

This  does  not  mean  I  do  not  appreciate 
what  you  and  others  have  done,  because  I  do 
appreciate  the  kind  things  that  have  been 
said  and  the  proposal  to  have  the  award  of- 
fered to  me. 

Therefore,  I  close  by  saying  thanks,  but  I 
will  not  accept  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

(S)  Harry  S.  Trttman. 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  dean  of  our  delegation  and  our 
neighbor  to  the  west,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
chosen  this  day  as  the  occasion  to  make 
clear  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
to  all  the  country  the  former  President's 
attitude  on  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  a 
most  timely  statement  and  revelation. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman,  at 
the  same  time,  in  expressing  the  very 
best  wishes  of  Mrs.  Boiling  and  myself 
to  both  the  former  President  and  Mrs. 
Truman  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  other  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling),  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  one  of  the  best  Presidents  the 
United  States  ever  had. 

On  a  personal  note,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  remember  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress,  President  Truman  met  with 
a  number  of  freshmen  Congressmen,  and 
he  was  introduced  to  us  as  a  great  states- 
man. President  Truman  in  responding 
said: 

A  statesman  Is  nothing  but  a  dead  poli- 
tician. 

He  also  said : 

I  am  far  from  dead  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  United  States 
will  have  the  benefit  of  many  more  years 
of  political  life  of  this  great  American. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  who  are 
Members  share  my  regret  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  confer  the  Medal  of  Honor 
to  one  who  so  richly  deserves  it.  I  am  sure 
we  will  all  agree,  however,  to  defer  to  his 
wishes  in  this  matter.  I  am  equally  sure 
no  Member  of  Congress  will  go  ahead 
with  the  plans  to  confer  the  medal  on 
Mr.  Truman  against  his  wishes,  even  to 
honor  so  great  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  on  his  behalf  that  his  wi^es 
be  followed  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  wishing  this  great  man,  this 
great  American,  a  happy  birthday,  and  I 
also  wish  for  him  many,  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  with  his  wife 
and  family,  whom  he  has  loved  so  much, 
and  who  have  made  such  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  whole  country.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  my  favorite  Presidents. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what 
you  said,  and  perhaps  I  should  have 
spoken  to  you  about  this  earlier.  I  did  go 
to  Congressman  Teagtte  of  Texas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  I  was  going  to 
file  a  bill,  because  I  remembered  as  a 
yoimg  man  when  I  came  back  from  the 
war  hearing  the  President's  speeches  so 
many  times  when  he  conferred  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  He  said: 

You  know.  I  think  this  is  the  greatest  honor 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  man.  I  think  It 
would  be  the  greatest  honor  that  could  be 
bestowed  on  me. 

I  went  to  Congressman  Teagui:  and 
said: 

You  know,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  bUl 
In  here  for  President  Truman  that  would 
confer  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  on 
him. 

Congressman  Teagde  thought  this  wafi 
a  great  idea,  and  said: 
Why  don't  you  do  some  research  on  It. 

Well,  I  did  begin  that  project. 

However,  I  am  really  pleased  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  you  today,  be- 
cause the  last  thing  I  want  is  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  go  against  this  great 
man's  wishes.  I  hope  the  next  time  you 
see  him  you  will  tell  him  of  this  ex-GI's 
gratitude.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  ini- 
tiative, I  do  not  believe  I  would  be  here  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  because  I  would  never 
have  been  able  to  go  beyond  high  school. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
I  would  never  have  gone  on  to  college  and 
completed  law  school.  So,  as  one  of  many 
grateful  citizens,  I  hope  you  will  give 
him  my  best  wishes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusets.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciate your  comments,  and  I  know  Mr. 
Tnmian  will  appreciate  them. 

We  all  know  the  details  of  the  Truman 
Presidential  decisions.  However,  this  let- 
ter, if  it  does  not  tell  us  anything  really 
new,  does  reveal  again  with  clarity  a  most 
admirable  trait  of  his  personal  character. 
Here  is  a  man  who  said  several  times  he 
would  rather  be  the  recipient  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  than  be 
President.  Here  is  a  man  who  also  rec- 
ognized that  in  order  to  receive  that 
medal,  which  is  explicitly  limited  to 
members  of  the  armed  services  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  it 
would  require  special  legislation  to  waive 
the  requirements.  Stated  differently,  to 
make  the  award  of  the  medal  to  him 
would  require  an  exception  be  made  in 
the  law. 

Remember  Mr.  Truman  was  a  combat 
veteran  himself  in  World  War  I.  In  fact, 
he  led  his  artillery  battery  in  several 
heroic  actions. 

To  have  the  revelations  of  this  letter, 
in  my  opinion,  shows  a  face  of  this  great 
American  that  has  not  heretofore  been 


considered  sufficiently;  that  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional trait  of  character  which  we  call 
humility.  Here  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son is  a  man  who  said  he  would  rather 
be  the  recipient  of  this  medal  than  be 
President.  The  very  same  man  now  says 
he  does  not  think  he  has  done  anything 
that  should  be  a  reason  for  obtaining  this 
award  whether  it  is  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  or  otherwise.  Think  of  it. 
Such  self-abatement,  such  modesty. 
Then  he  adds  that  to  deviate  in  any  way 
from  the  law  would  lessen,  and  dilute,  the 
true  significance  of  the  medal.  This  kind 
of  unobtrusiveness  is  a  personal  char- 
acteristic that  will  hopefully  not  become 
a  rarity  among  those  in  public  life  to- 
day, tomorrow,  or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  in  this  birthday  greet- 
ing today,  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
which  I  shall  always  cherish.  It  is  my 
high  honor  to  salute  our  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  not  only  as  a  great  American 
but  as  a  man  of  great  character,  because 
he  has  proved  once  again  that  he  Is 
possessed  of  those  rare  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  we  know  as  modesty,  self- 
abasement,  unobtrusiveness,  all  sum- 
marized in  one  word — "humility." 

The  Truman  years  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  great  strides  made  In  peace 
and  social  justice,  the  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  charter,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, the  desegregation  of  the  armed  serv- 
ice, and  the  pursuit  of  the  national  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Act. 

No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  forget  those 
7  eventful  years  or  the  man  who 
led  us  through  them  with  courage  and 
honor. 

There  are  those  in  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate  today  who  are  fortunate  to 
have  known  Mr.  Truman  as  a  colleague 
In  the  years  prior  to  events  which  sud- 
denly catapulted  him  to  the  Presidency. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  Harry  Truman  is 
remembered  as  a  stanch  supporter  of 
military  preparedness  in  international 
relations  and  for  social  reform  and  Jus- 
tice in  domestic  affairs. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  in  1934  and  in  3 
short  years  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Subcommittee  that 
drafted  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  A  man 
of  seemingly  boundless  talent  and  dedi- 
cation. Senator  Truman  oversaw  the 
drafting  of  the  Railroad  Transportation 
Act  as  chairman  of  another  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Overwhelmingly  reelected  in  1940. 
Senator  Truman  immediately  called  on 
the  country  to  rally  to  meet  the  threat 
and  terror  of  fascist  terrorism. 

Following  entry  of  the  United  States  in 
World  War  n,  he  headed  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Contracts  im- 
der  the  national  defense  program. 

Laimching  an  Intense  investigation  of 
wartime  contracts,  the  "Truman  Com- 
mittee" revealed  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  lost  in  waste  and  mismanagement. 

The  coimtry  came  to  know  him  as  a 
man  of  courage  and  integrity,  and  public 
support  played  a  key  role  at  the  1&44 
Democratic  Convrtition  which  named 
him  the  party's  candidate  for  Vice 
President. 
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But  he  was  never  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
relative  obscurity  and  safety  from  difB 
cult  decisions  afforded  other  Vice  Presi 
dents.  Who  will  ever  forget  that  day  Inj 
April  1945,  a  few  months  after  a  fourth! 
national  triimiph  at  the  polls,  when  the! 
word  went  out  from  Warm  Springs.  G&.\ 
that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  waa 
dead. 

Despite  the  following  he  enjoyed,  toi 
many  Americans  Harry  Trumsji  was  a 
man  they  did  not  know.  Indeed,  here  was 
a  man  who  had  proclaimed  that  he  did 
not  seek  the  Presidency  nor  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Yet  President  he  was,  neari 
the  concliision  of  one  war  and,  though^ 
few  knew  at  the  time,  at  the  opening  of! 
a  more  precarious  and  prolonged  con-i 
flict — what  was  to  become  known  over 
the  yesu^  as  the  "cold  war." 

We  all  know  now  what  measure  ot 
man  Harry  Truman  was.  He  had  thq 
foresight  to  rebuild  Europe  with  Amerl-i 
can  resources  in  an  alliance  against^ 
Communist  aggression.  He  met  the  Com-« 
raunist  challenge  with  equal  courage  inj 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Middle  East^ 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Truman's  "Point  Pour"  policy — td 
share  the  technical,  cultural,  and  eco-t 
nomic  wealth  of  the  United  States  wlth( 
friendly  underdeveloped  countries  of  th0 
world — became  the  healthy  alternative 
to  the  foreign  subjugation  offered  b; 
international  communism. 

And  behind  this  policy  lay  a  vision  o 
peace,  evidenced  by  the  full  weight  of 
office  behind  the  successful  effort  to  cre4 
ate  the  United  Nations  and  strengthen 
an  international  court  of  justice. 

When  President  Tnmian  left  office  iH 
January  1953,  America,  its  allies  and  th0 
free  peoples  of  the  world  were  equlppe<^ 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  any  foe.  , 

I  know  that  everyone  in  the  House  can 
imderstand  and  appreciate  the  tremen4 
dous  pride  I  feel  to  be  able  to  call  thi$ 
great  American  a  citizen  of  Missouri'^ 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

Many  have  known  Harry  Truman  aa 
a  leader  and  as  a  personal  friend,  but  i 
am  the  only  Member  of  the  House  whg 
can  additionally  and  proudly  count  him 
as  a  constituent.  \ 

But  I  know  that  in  the  larger  sense 
he  Is  a  constituent  of  every  Member  of 
this  body,  which  is  why  I  know  I  speaH 
for  all  my  colleagues,  without  regard  to 
party,  when  I  say  happy  birthday,  Presl-* 
dent  Truman,  may  God  bless  you  for 
years  to  come. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  sub j  eel 
of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Withou'  i 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ATTEMPT  TO  BAIL  OUT 
LOCKHEED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  «i 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moor-* 
HXAC)  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MDORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
on  the  Associated  Press  teletype  the  fol- 
lowing bulletin  appeared: 

Washington. — President  Nixon  asked  Con- 
gress today  to  provide  a  $260  million  loan 
giiarantee  to  keep  Lockbeed  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration from  collapsing  because  of  soaring 
costs  on  a  jet  airline  program. 

Secretary  of  the  TreMury  John  Connally 
said  the  loan  guarantee,  long  expected,  was 
needed  to  keep  the  nation's  biggest  defense 
contractor  from  going  broke. 

Connally  told  reporters  that  he  feels  cer- 
tain Lockheed  would  go  Into  bankruptcy 
If  the  government  failed  to  put  Its  backing 
behind  Lockheed's  Trlstar  Airbus  program. 

The  Tristar  program  got  Into  Jeopardy 
when  soaring  costs  on  the  engine  for  the 
Jumbo  Jet  forced  Rolls-Royce,  Ltd.,  Into 
receivership. 

Connally  said  allowing  the  company  to  go 
Into  bankruptcy  would  have  an  enormous 
impact  on  the  U.S.  economy.  He  said  It  would 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  funds  flowing 
Into  the  Treasury  due  to  the  lack  of  jobs  and 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  big  Industry. 

However,  there  may  be  subetantlal  oppo- 
sition In  Congress  to  the  Idea  of  a  federal 
loan  guarantee. 

Bankers  have  already  put  up  $460  million 
m  loans  for  the  Trlstar  project,  but  have 
refused  to  go  any  further  without  govern- 
ment backing,  Connally  said. 

He  said  he  regarded  chances  of  passage  of 
the  legislation  as  "quite  good"  on  the  basis 
of  soundings  he  has  made  In  Congress. 

"I've  been  very  encouraged  by  the  sound- 
ings we  have  taken,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  charge  that  this  action 
of  bailing  out  a  large  corporation  on  a 
commercial  program,  because  of  its  lack 
of  judgment,  mismanagement,  and  game 
plajdng,  is  scandalous.  In  many  respects, 
the  Lockheed  case  Is  similar  to  the  SST. 
We  are  being  asked  to  guarantee  fed- 
erally what  should  be  a  private  endeavor 
at  a  time  when  we  can  least  afford  It, 
considering  other  pressing  needs.  The 
L-lOll,  like  the  SST  without  the  tech- 
nological trappings  is  not  an  economi- 
cally feasible  venture  at  this  time.  If  it 
were  not  so  risky,  additional  private 
capital  could  be  foimd.  I  only  hope  that 
my  colleagues  wUl  look  beyond  this  Im- 
mediate action  to  both  the  short-  and 
long-nm  implications  of  such  a  course. 
For  the  Congress  to  approve  such  an 
irresponsible  request  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  will  constitute  a  giant 
step  toward  the  demise  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  as  we  have  known  it.  This 
administration  request  is  no  more  than 
a  run  on  the  national  Treasury  by  a 
politically  well-wired  corporation.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  deserve  to  be 
protected  from  such  a  raid  and  the 
wholesale  corporate  looting  that  will  fol- 
low If  the  flood  gates  are  allowed  to  be 
opened  by  this  unprecedented  adminis- 
tration action. 

Recentiy,  I  have  had  a  number  of 
executives  from  large  aerospace  firms 
come  to  me  and  privately  warn  that  if 
the  Government  guarantees  loans  in  this 
case  so  Lockheed  can  avoid  bankruptcy 
"it  clearly  signals  the  kind  of  game  it 
will  take  to  win  major  procurements  In 
the  future,  that  is,  going  In  and  doing 
anything  to  win  an  award  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  confidence  that  the  Gov- 


ernment will  ball  us  out  later."  Some  of 
these  executives  will  be  testtf  jdng  before 
Congress  in  the  next  few  weelts — unfor- 
tunately, others  because  of  the  realities 
of  defense  contracting  and  fear  of  re- 
taliation must  remain  mute  on  the 
sidelines. 

In  effect,  what  the  Government  and 
taxpayers  are  buying  with  these  loans 
is  only  the  retention  of  Lockheed's  top 
management.  Admiral  Rlckover,  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  week  warned  against  re- 
warding bad  management : 

Wo  in  this  coxintry  pride  ourselves  on  the 
superiority  of  our  free  enterprise  capitalistic 
system  and  we  proclaim  hatred  of  the  Soviet 
Communistic  system.  .  .  .  However,  when 
men  in  Cocnmunlst  Russia  fall  in  govern- 
ment or  in  industry,  they  are  summarily  dis- 
missed. We,  on  the  other  hand,  protect  those 
who  fail  and  grasp  them  to  the  government's 
bosom.  We  let  them  privatize  profits  and 
socialize  losses. 

I  am  reminded  of  Herbert  Spencer's  altru- 
ism that  "To  protect  men  from  the  res  ilts 
of  their  fodly  is  to  fill  the  world  with  fools." 

You  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  ai« 
about  10,000  business  failures  In  the  United 
States  each  year.  And  almost  ell  of  these  in- 
volve very  small  businesses  where  a  man 
loses  all  his  savings  and  faces  the  situation 
on  his  own.  If,  as  Is  being  claimed,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  rescue  a  giant 
defense  firm,  then  the  Oovemment  has  the 
obligation  to  see  that  the  firm  is  properly 
managed.  This  will  Inevitably  lead  to  state 
socialism. 

When  the  admiral  as  the  head  of 
Navy's  nuclear  submarine  program  was 
asked  what  effect  would  result  from  a 
Lockheed  bankruptcy,  he  responded: 

My  personal  opinion  is  the  work  would  go 
on  the  same,  because  people  who  do  the  work 
are  not  affected  by  this.  What  happens  when 
the  president  of  any  large  corporation  or  the 
officials  go?  The  work  goes  on.  It  is  generally 
the  financial  people  that  change. 

The  Congress  need  not  be  reminded 
that  this  is  the  same  Lockheed  manage- 
ment that  has  brought  the  American 
taxpayer  such  performances  as: 

One.  The  notorious  $2  bllUon  overrun 
on  the  C-5A  cargo  plane — whose  unit 
cost  has  skyrocketed  from  $27  to  $60  mil- 
lion each — and  only  last  week  was  re- 
ported by  the  GAO  to  be  unable  to  per- 
form its  major  mission. 

Two.  According  to  sworn  testimony  in 
a  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
investigation,  Lockheed  management 
deliberately  misled  the  Pentagon  and  re- 
duced Its  bidding  price  by  10  percent  on 
the  C-5A  program  in  order  to  underbid 
Boeing  and  get  the  original  contract. 

Three.  For  years  Lockheed  manage- 
ment has  withheld  information  from  the 
Pentagon  on  the  C-5A  program  relating 
to  both  cost  and  technical  problems. 

Four.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  many  of  Lockheed's  corporate  man- 
agement used  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  company's  Cnancial  problems  to 
sell  large  portions  of  their  own  personal 
stockholdings  before  the  company's 
problems  became  public  knowledge  and 
stock  prices  went  down. 

5.  The  SEC  also  investigated  Lock- 
heed for  less  than  full  disclosure  on  a  de- 
benture issue — thus  misleading  the  pub- 
lic. 

6.  Locltheed  management  imderestl- 
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mated  the  cost  and  technical  problems 
on  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  program 
which  was  to  have  been  deployed  by 
now,  but  which  is  still  in  R.  &  D.  In  this 
case  the  taxpayers  have  bailed  Lockheed 
out  of  a  fixed-price  contract  on  this 
program. 

7.  Lockheed  has  severely  overrun  a 
contract  on  the  SRAM  rocket  motor  and 
according  to  the  GAO  this  motor  Is  still 
technically  deficient — Lockheed  was  also 
bailed  out  of  a  fixed-price  contract  on 
this  program. 

Considering  this  dismal  record  over 
the  last  few  years  one  would  think  that 
a  good  portion  of  Lockheed's  manage- 
ment would  have  been  summarily  fired. 
Surprisingly,  however,  there  have  been 
no  notable  changes  in  management.  As 
a  result,  one  has  to  admire  Mr.  Daniel 
Haughton,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Lockheed,  who  by  sheer  guts  and  bailing 
wire  has  kept  his  group  of  incompetents 
afloat  by  intimidating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  threats  of  corporate  suicide 
and  then  walking  out  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  He  even  got  the  Army  to  buy 
the  tooling  for  the  Cheyenne  helicopter — 
a  craft  that  may  never  be  produced.  This 
has  got  to  rank  with  some  of  the  all- 
time-great  commercial  con  games  such 
as  selling  refrigerators  to  Eskimos  or  car- 
rying coal  to  Newcastle.  In  view  of  this 
corporate  strategy,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Chairman  Haughton  in  a  most  au- 
dacious move  a  year  ago  threatened  Dav- 
id Packard,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  cessation  of  work  on  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram if  the  Air  Force  did  not  cough  up 
untold  additional  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars— in  defiance  of  the  legal  con- 
tractual agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  corporation.  I  might  add 
that  such  an  action  would  be  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
under  which  a  contractor  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  finish  work  on  a  weapons  system. 
In  effect,  Lockheed  was  threatening  to 
break  the  law  unless  its  demands  were 
met.  I  might  add  parenthetically  at  this 
point  that  many  within  the  administra- 
tion who  preach  respect  for  the  law  and 
who  decry  the  threatened  illegal  action 
of  minority  and  dissident  groups  of  our 
citizens  are  blind  and  fail  to  see  the  anal- 
ogy when  it  comes  to  a  large  corpora- 
tion blackmailing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Chairman  Haughton's  tactics  have  won 
thus  far— we  are  still  funding  the  C- 
5A.  However,  funds  for  the  C-5A  evident- 
ly are  not  enough  to  keep  this  corporate 
dinosaur  alive.  Of  late,  Lockheed  has  let 
it  be  known  that  imless  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions are  forthcoming  from  some  Federal 
source,  it  may  cease  production  of  the 
commercial  L-1011  airbus.  Not  producing 
the  L-1011  would  further  complicate  the 
British  Government-Rolls  Royce  dilem- 
ma and  create  additional  hardship  on  our 
domestic  airlines.  For  example.  Eastern 
Airlines  would  probably  lose  upward  of 
$73  million  it  has  paid  on  deposit  for 
the  L-1011. 

Quite  frankly,  what  it  amounts  to  is 
that  these  corporate  bandits  are  using 
Rolls  Royce,  the  British  Government, 
other  subcontractors  and  the  airilnes  as 
hostages  in  this  latest  raid  on  the  tax- 


payers' purse.  And  what,  my  colleagues, 
has  been  the  administration's  response? 
Have  they  acted  to  preserve  contract 
law  and  order?  Have  they  acted  in  the 
interests  of  preserving  the  free  enter- 
prise system?  Have  they  even  performed 
detailed  analyses  or  come  up  with  other 
alternatives  to  submitting  to  this  black- 
maU? 

The  President  just  the  other  day  on 
the  shores  of  southern  California 
stated: 

We  need  a  strong  airframe  producer  like 
Lockheed  In  Southern  California. 

Perhaps  it  escaped  the  President  that 
southern  California  already  has  two 
strong  airframe  producers  In  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas Co.,  and  the  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.  which  is  build- 
ing the  new  Air  Force  B-1  bomber.  The 
President's  statement,  I  am  afraid  is 
a  "cheap  shot"  to  use  one  of  his  own 
favorite  expressions.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
the  public  on  the  single  simplistic  as- 
pect of  jobs  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
fraining from  discussing  the  long  range 
impUcations  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Next  week  when  I  am  back  in 
Pittsburgh  I  suppose  I  could  armounce 
that  "we  need  a  strong  airframe  pro- 
ducer in  Pittsburgh" — to  help  our  un- 
employment situation.  Why  not?  How 
does  this  man,  who  is  supposedly  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  American  people,  deter- 
mine that  the  Nation's  taxpayers  are 
obliged  to  prop  up  an  airframe  maker 
in  southern  California  that  has  pro- 
duced a  string  of  failures  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  region  of  the  country? 
This  is  the  sort  of  sophistic  reasoning 
that  this  administration  deals  in. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  McDonnell- 
Douglas  would  be  about  ready  to  climb 
a  tree  over  this  action. 

According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  on  May  3,  McDonnell-Douglas  is 
currenUy  faced  with  the  cancellation  of 
$540  million  worth  of  options  and  or- 
ders on  their  DC-10  trijet  by  American, 
National,  and  United  Airlines.  This  firm 
however,  in  the  face  of  an  extremely  ad- 
verse business  situation  has  had  to  fend 
for  itself  financially.  It  has  not  yet  been 
selected  for  perpetual  care  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Lockheed  L-1011  which  will  be 
built  with  funds  acquired  under  Feder- 
al guarantees  will  be  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC- 
10  McDonnell-Douglas  just  floated  a 
major  bond  issue  last  week  for  produc- 
tion money  for  the  DC-10— Uke  any 
other    good   capitalist   company    would 

have  to  do.  ., 

MeanwhUe  McDonnell-Douglas  sees  its 
orders  cut  back  because  of  the  current 
condition  of  the  aircraft  market  which 
at  the  present  time  is  glutted  with  capac- 
ity. In  other  words,  if  Lockheed  could  not 
back  it  on  their  own  those  L-1011  or- 
ders probably  would  be  DC-10  orders. 
This  is  an  unacceptable  inequity  to  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas which  has  had  to  seek 
its  own  funds. 

The  imderlying  point  that  my  aero- 
space friends  impress  on  me  is  that  if 
the   L-1011    Is   commercially   viable   It 


could  be  financed  in  the  commercial 
money  market.  This  situation  Is  most 
peculiar  since  Republicans,  until  the  cur- 
rent administration,  always  have  been 
known  as  dogged  free  enterprisers  and 
have  traditionally  opposed  intervention 
of  the  Federal  CSrovemment  In  the  affairs 
of  business.  Yet  now  they  suggest  that 
the  Government  not  only  take  over  the 
risk  of  Investments  on  the  part  of  cor- 
porations but  also  of  the  banks — in  the 
long  nm  this  will  mean  a  greater  man- 
agement role  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  management  of  these 
companies. 

I  would  like  to  warn  my  coOeagues 
that  if  this  Is  the  road  we  choose  to 
travel  it  could  well  lead  to  the  demise 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  we 
should  be  aware  of  the  full  consequences. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  no  financial 
analyses  have  been  made  of  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  by  the  Treasury  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  do  not  know 
what  alternatives  such  as  Lockheed's 
bankruptcy  or  forcing  the  sale  of  parta 
of  the  corporation  have  really  been  con- 
sidered. I  know,  for  example,  that  sev- 
er£il  firms  are  interested  in  purchasing 
Lockheed's  Sunnyvale  operation.  Other 
corporate  entities  faced  with  similar  fi- 
nancial dtCficulties  would  first  have  to 
think  of  liquidating  tissets  that  were 
readily  salable.  Why  not  Lockheed?  Are 
Mr.  Haughton  and  his  s^soclates  Im- 
mune to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  ex- 
igencies that  other  businessmen  face? 
Bankruptcy — has  it  seriously  been  con- 
sidered? In  cases  such  as  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral business  did  not  cease.  The  railroad 
is  still  running.  Only  top  corporate  and 
financial  people  were  involved.  In  Lock- 
heed's case  the  same  would  be  true.  Only 
Mr.  Haughton  and  his  merry  band  of 
thieves  would  be  affected.  We  would  still 
get  the  Poseidon  and  other  military 
hardware.  We  could  even  still  obtain 
necessary  C-5's.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  least  we  should  do  is  to  insure 
that  the  GAO  conduct  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  company's  finances  before 
we  obligate  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to 
guarantee  Lockheed's  commercial  ven- 
tures. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  should 
not  ask  the  taxpayers  to  underwrite  this 
endeavor.  If  the  free  enterprise  system 
is  to  work,  we  must  let  it — ^no  matter  how 
painful  It  might  be.  If  we  do  not,  we  in 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  large  corporations  of  the 
country  will  have  undermined  that  sys- 
tem of  economics  and  commerce  that  we 
outwardly  profess  to  believe  In. 

The  economy  is  in  trouble.  We  all  know 
that.  However,  the  remedies  prescribed 
thus  far  are  no  cure.  They  are  aspirins 
at  best  to  treat  symptoms.  They  will  not 
effect  a  cure.  If  measures  such  as  the 
one  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  ball 
out  Lockheed  are  enacted.  It  will  open 
the  floodgate  and  numerous  other  trou- 
bled businesses  will  seek  the  same  sort  of 
relief.  If  this  happens,  industry  of  the 
United  States  will  have  taken  one  more 
step  toward  relinquishing  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Government.  My  col- 
leagues, I  commend  these  thoughts  to 
your  serious  attention. 
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ISRAEL  TODAY.  A  NATION  OF  CON- 
TRASTS LOOKS  TO  THE  FUTUF  E 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thte 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  Hbc- 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
celebrate  the  23d  aimiversary  of  " 
independence.  I  was  gratified   to  njote 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  devoted 
entire  section  to  a  study  of  the  richi^ess 
and  diversity  that  is  Israel. 

The  Tribune  has  performed  a  notifole 
public  service  in  bringing  this  reord 
of  Israel's  unparalleled  achievements 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
In  order  that  future  historians,  scholi  irs 
and  interested  people  might  also  appjre- 
ciate  this  information.  I  have  t 
special  order  today  to  insure  that 
material  is  placed  in  the  body  of 
Congressional  Record  as  a  permanent 
historical  record. 

Israel  has  accomplished  so  much 
the  brief  span  of  two  decades.  It 
new  Eden  being  reclaimed  from  the 
ert    and    as    the    decades    continue 
pass,   its  achievements  will   expand 
well.  This  early  permanent   record 
Israel's  modern  history  is.  therefore 
important  docxmient  for  those  who 
study  Israel  in  the  futiu-e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Chickgo 
Tribune  for  this  important  anniversary 
edition  and  believe  my  colleagues 
appreciate  it,  as  well. 

The  series  follows: 
ISRAix  Today — A  Nation  of  Contrasts  Lcj^ks 
To  THE  Future 

INrenty-three  years  ago  next  month, 
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Zionist   Council,   meeting   In   Tel   Aviv, 

nounced  the  formation  of  a  new  state 

be  called  Israel.  From  that  day  to  this, 

Massachusetts-sized  nation  at  the  east 

of  the  Mediterranean  has  rarely  known 

uneventful  moment 

War — or  at  least  warlike  tension — wlthlthe 
surrounding  Arab  states  has  been  almost 
constant  .  .  .  Jews  from  thruout  the  world 
have  been  drawn  to  Israel,  tripling  Its  pc  pu^ 
latlon  In  less  than  a  generation  .  .  .  (Col- 
lective and  cooperative  farm  villages  tave 
flourished  In  the  deserts,  bringing  Irrigation 
hard  work  and  the  resultant  rich  crop  ylslds 
to  previously  barren  lands.  .  .  .  Skyscriper 
office  and  apartment  buildings  have  sproi  ted 
In  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv,  making  them  look 
more  like  modem  San  Francisco  or  Acap^co 
than  like  cities  of  the  Middle  East 

In  this  special  section,  a  salute  toj  33 
years  of  Israeli  statehood,  we  have  attemoted 
to  captvire  the  flavor,  the  spirit  and  the  diver- 
sity of  this  new-yet-old  land  of  contr(,sts, 
a  land  so  solidly  rooted  to  Its  historic  yes- 
terdays, but  a  land  that  Is  such  a  par;  of 
today's  world — and  a  land  that  eagerly  aw  alts 
Ita  tomorrows. 

Middle-East  Peace  Wottld  Benetit  All,  S  ats 
Israeli  Prtme  Minister  Golda  Meir 
(Note. — Michael  McGulre.  chief  of  the 
Tribune's  Rome  Bureau,  traveled  to  Israel 
for  many  of  the  articles  appearing  In  this 
section.  Following  Is  his  e.^icluslve  Interview 
with  Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr,  72-yearjold 
head  of  government  and  a  long-time  p6  Itl- 
OAl  power  In  Israel.) 

(By  Michael  McGulre) 

Tel  Avrv. — Peace  can  readily  be  achlaved 
If  Arab  leaders  are  sincerely  prepared  for  It, 
but  Israel  must  gxiard  against  thlnling 
wishfully  that  Middle  East  hostility  cai    be 


ended  with  the  wave  of  a  magic  wand,  said 
Israeli  Prime  Minister   Golda  Melr. 

"Everjrthlng  should  point  to  the  posslblUty 
of  peace,"  the  premier  said,  "because  of  the 
fact  that  for  eight  months  there  has  been 
no  shooting,  you  can  see  how  the  people 
here  feel  about  It.  and  I'm  sure  that  Is  how 
the  Egyptian  people  feel  about  It." 

Mrs.  Melr  expressed  her  hopes  and  Ideas 
about  her  country's  future  during  an  Inter- 
view In  her  office  Inside  the  gates  of  Israel's 
central  mlUtary  headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv. 
She  spoke  of  hopee  for  a  peace  that  wo\ild 
eventually  permit  token  borders  between 
Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors,  a  resettlement 
of  Palestinian  refugees  thru  Israeli  aid  on 
vast  lands  In  Jordan  and  of  a  Middle  East 
In  which  Arabs  and  Jews  could  develop  and 
rise  to  heights  of  prosperity  together. 

"All  this  can  be  done."  Mrs.  Melr  said, 
"but  certainly  not  immediately  after  sign- 
ing a  peace  agreement.  Naturally,  we  will 
have  to  be  on  our  guard  because  of  the  sad 
experiences  we  have  had.  But  that  Is  where 
the  natiire  of  p>eace  comes  In. 

"If  [Egyptian  President  Anwar]  Sadat 
and  [Foreign  Minister  Mahmoudj  Rlad  say 
they  never,  never,  never  will  have  diplomatic 
relations,  or  that  after  peace  Is  established 
they  win  not  have  trade  relations,  and  so  on, 
then  of  course,  we  will  only  have  a  formal 
peace.  It  may  be  kept  or  not  kept.  But  that 
Isn't  real  peace. 

"But  If  they  begin  Tirlth  this  and  there  Is  no 
shooting  for  a  few  years,  and  If  the  borders 
open  up  and  there  Is  movement  between  one 
country  and  the  other,  eventually  It  would 
develop  into  a  real  peace  situation.  .  .  ." 

Mis.  Melr  said  she  would  like  to  see  Arab- 
Israeli  frontlets  open  In  a  way  similar  to  the 
relaxed  border  crossings  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

"I  know  that  this  cannot  happen  over 
night."  she  said,  "but  eventually  this  really 
would  be  the  guarantee  for  pesice  In  the  area. 
Not  when  every  border  is  watched  by  others — 
such  as  the  United  Nations — but  with  borders 
open  and  development  projects  'onder  way 
In  a  pyeace  arrangement." 

She  said  contlnvUng  hostilities  make  no 
sense  whatsoever,  because  there  Is  nothing 
Israel  has  that  Is  "essential"  to  Arab  exist- 
ence. 

"If  they  throw  us  out  of  here,"  she  said, 
"not  a  sUigle  Arab  will  be  any  happier,  really. 
Egypt  will  stlU  have  children  who  are  under- 
fed, undernourished  and  dying  for  lack  of 
medical  care  unless  they  take  hold  of  them- 
selves and  decide  It  Is  more  Important  to 
worry  about  their  own  people  than  to  kill  us. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  Once  they  have 
reached  that  point,  then  I  would  say  the  out- 
standing problems  can  easily  be  solved. 

"UntU  the  Arab  leaders  accept  the  basic 
fact  of  life  that  we  cannot  be  thrown  out  of 
here  and,  therefore,  we  will  have  to  live 
together  In  this  area,  they  will  have  to 
choose :  Is  It  going  to  be  constant  war  at  the 
expense  of  their  development  or  Is  there  to 
be  peace  for  the  good  of  all?" 

Mrs.  Melr  Illustrated  her  remarks  by  recall- 
ing an  experience  she  had  while  walking  to 
a  Jaffa  marketplace  three  days  after  she  ar- 
rived m  Palestine  from  the  United  States  50 
years  ago  this  July. 

"There  were  these  Arab  women  sitting  In 
the  sand  and  dirt  with  little  children  around 
them.  The  children's  faces  were  black  with 
flies  because  they  had  trachoma.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible sight.  But  trachoma  was  expected  Just 
as  the  sun  was  part  of  Israel.  So  were  malaria, 
dysentery  and  typhoid.  Nobody  questioned 
this,  as  it  belonged  the  country.  You  dont 
see  It  anymore.  Nobody  In  Israel  suflfers  from 
these  diseases  anymore,  so  It  CAN  be  done." 

The  future,  Mrs.  Melr  said,  depends  on 
the  Egyptian  leadership.  They  tried  to  shoot 
their  way  to  a  solution  before  and  could  not 
d'o  so.  she  said. 

"And  they  know  very  well  If  they  tried 


it  again,  It  would  end  with  the  same  result," 
the  prime  minister  said.  "It  would  only  mean 
more  misery  and  more  casualties.  If  they  are 
prepared  honestly  and  sincerely  for  peace,  or 
if  they  are  prepared  to  sit  down  and  negoti- 
ate, then  I  think  peace  can  be  readily 
achieved,  but  one  must  not  have  an  Illusion 
and  allow  himself  to  be  overcome  by  wishful 
thinking  that  something  which  has  lasted 
for  decades  can  ge  ended  by  a  magic  wand." 

Mrs.  Meir  said  she  Is  confident  that  ordi- 
nary Arab  people  want  to  see  peace  in  the 
irea. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  very  inter- 
esting," she  said.  "A  short  time  after  the 
Six-Day  war,  we  went  thru  the  occupied 
area  on  the  Western  Bank  and  up  to  the 
Golan  Heights.  We  came  to  the  Arab  town 
of  Jenln.  We  stopped  our  cars  and  walked 
down  the  town's  main  street.  The  storekeep- 
ers recognized  me.  I  wasn't  In  office  then,  but 
they  remembered  me  as  the  Israel  foreign 
minister. 

"They  all  came  out  of  their  stores  and 
said  'Shalom.'  I  have  a  beautiful  picture 
showing  me  walking  in  Jenln  with  my  two 
grandchildren  and  hundreds  of  Arabs  walk- 
ing behind  us.  They  were  not  saying  any- 
thing wrong  or  disturbing  us  in  any  way.  The 
older  people  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
saying  'Shalom.'  I  was  greeted  as  tho  it  was 
really  after  peace,  when  we  had  nothing 
against  one  another.  And  this  was  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  when  one  would  think 
feeling  would  have  been  resentful. 

"Then  there  was  the  unification  of  Jeru- 
salem," she  continued.  "There  was  no  ten- 
sion at  all.  The  gates  were  thrown  open. 
They  streamed  Into  the  new  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Jews  and  Arabs  who  hadn't  seen 
each  other  in  20  years  met  as  friends. 

"That  doesn't  mean  the  Arabs  in  the  oc- 
cupied areas  love  us  and  want  us  to  stay, 
but  I  wanted  to  express  here  that  their  In- 
stinctive reaction  was  not  one  of  hatred  or 
resentment.  They  recognized  me  and  there 
was  curiosity,  but  no  hatred. 

"So  If  Sadat  or  Rlad  or  anyone  else  would 
walk  down  Allenby  Road  In  Tel  Aviv."  Mrs. 
Melr  said,  "I  assure  you  nothmg  would  hap- 
pen to  them.  Any  one  of  them  can  oome 
shopping  here." 

Mrs.  Melr  said  the  Palestinian  refugee 
problem  could  easily  be  solved  by  having  the 
"vast  majority"  of  them  resettled  in  Jordan. 

"We  would  be  delighted  to  share  with  them 
the  experience  we  had,"  she  said.  "After  all, 
we  were  650.(X)0  Jews  In  1948  and  we  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  from  the  Arab 
countries  and  the  camps  In  which  they  re- 
mained after  World  War  n.  They  have  be- 
come farmers  and  factory  workers  and  they 
go  to  school.  We  have  experience  In  settling 
refugees.  We  would  be  delighted  to  share 
with  them  our  experience  In  agricultural 
development.  Industrial  development,  the 
building  of  schools  and  the  eradication  of 
Illiteracy.  AU  we  have  to  do  Is  step  across  the 
Jordan  River  and  help  them  out.  We  would 
be  very  happy  to  do  It." 

In  contrast  to  the  Jews.  Mrs.  Melr  said,  the 
Arab  states  and  wealthy  Palestinians  have 
not  tried  to  help  their  refugees,  but  have 
kept  them  In  miserable  conditions  In  camps. 

"They  dldnt  do  anything  for  them  and 
didn't  want  anything  done  for  them.  They 
preferred  to  keep  these  refugees  as  political 
I>awns. 

"Look  at  the  poor  people  In  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Egypt  wouldn't  allow  them  In  Egypt  or  allow 
them  to  move  anywhere.  They  had  to  stay 
there  In  their  misery  so  they  could  be  con- 
stantly incited  against  Israel.  That  Is  how 
their  children  were  taught.  Their  textbooks 
would  read:  "There  were  five  Israelis  and  we 
killed  three.  How  many  are  left?' 

"With  these  noble  thoughts  they  were 
raising  their  children.  Now  they  say  we 
should  take  these  refugees  hack.  Take  back 
children  that  have  been  raised  for  20  years 
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on  this  kind  of  Intellectual  food.  Can  you 
imagine  what  they  would  do  here? 

"When  I  took  over  the  labor  department  In 
1949.  we  had  200,000  people  in  miserable 
camps.  There  were  no  houses,  no  food.  They 
were  in  rags,  without  skills  and  stricken  by 
disease.  We  cured  the  diseases,  began  build- 
ing houses,  put  them  to  work;  now  you  don't 
see  anyone  barefooted  or  needing  food." 

Altho  Mrs.  Melr  said  she  dreamed  of  a  day 
when  open  borders  could  exist  between  Israel 
and  neighboring  states,  the  country  would 
have  to  maintain  borders  that  guaranteed 
security. 

"After  fighting  for  20  years,"  she  said,  "we 
have  decided  we  must  have  borders  which 
would  not  necessarily  guarantee  there  would 
be  no  more  wars,  but  borders  which  would 
make  an  enemy  think  twice  or  three  times 
before  attacking  us. 

"All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  Golan 
Heights  and  realize  the  difference,"  she  con- 
tinued. "When  the  Syrians  were  there  for 
20  years  pointing  their  guns  at  us,  our  fields 
and  settlements  were  laid  out  like  a  map  for 
them.  If  It  had  been  the  other  way  around 
and  If  we  were  the  Syrians  and  had  the  same 
attitude  they  had,  there  wouldn't  have  been 
anything  left  there.  Over  and  over  again 
these  houses  were  shelled. 

"Anyone  who  expects  us  again  to  be  in 
a  situation  of  that  kind  either  Is  an  enemy 
of  Israel  or  should  have  his  head  examined. 
One  doesn't  even  have  to  be  a  military  expert 
to  understand. 

"All  one  has  to  do  Is  go  up  there  and  look 
down  and  see.  The  United  Nations  observers 
were  there.  The  guns  had  no  right  to  be 
there.  But  nobody  did  anything.  The  maxi- 
mum the  United  Nations  did  was  to  report 
what  happened.  But  nobody  did  anything. 

"Why  should  people  expect  us  to  go  thru 
It  again— as  tho  our  children  do  not  have  the 
right  to  live  above  ground  as  all  children  in 
the  world — I  cannot  understand.  Is  it  natu- 
ral for  our  children  to  be  underground?" 

BEN-QnRioN:  "Our  Population  Must 
Grow" — Israel's  "Patriarch"  Urges  Immi- 
gration 

(By  Michael  McGulre) 
Sede  Boqer. — "There  is  enough  land  with- 
in the  area  we  had  before  the  Six-Day  war 
to  take  care  of  all  the  Jews  if  they  would 
come — all  the  Jews  in  the  world." 

David  Ben-Gurlon  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
wooden  chair  in  his  Negev  desert  kibbutz 
home  and  spoke  with  a  vitality  and  enthusi- 
asm that  might  be  considered  rare  for  a  man 
half-way  towards  his  85th  year.  "There  Is  a 
small  country  In  Europe  called  Belgium,"  he 
said.  "It's  not  much  bigger  than  the  pre-1967 
area  of  Israel  and  they  have  10  million  peo- 
ple. If  they  can  have  10  million,  then  so  can 
we.  We  need  five  or  six  million  more  Jews 
here,"  he  said,  emphasizing  every  word. 
"There  are  14  million  Jews  in  the  world.  We 
must  have  the  majority  of  them  living  here — 
especially  the  younger  ones.  And  they  are 
coming.  There  is  immigration  today  from 
countries  where  there  was  no  immigration  In 
the  beginning.  Last  year,  the  largest  number 
came  from  the  United  States.  We  will  keep 
having  an  increase.  Of  that  I  am  sure.  But  I 
don't  believe  that  all  Jews  will  come." 

The  short,  sturdy  man  whom  many  call 
Israel's  patriarch  spoke  in  the  living  room  of 
his  small,  wooden,  gree:i  bungalow  that  has 
been  his  home  since  he  retired  as  Israel's 
flrjt  premier.  Dominating  the  room  were 
three  objects  representing  the  greatest  in- 
fluences In  his  long  struggle  for  an  independ- 
ent Jewish  state — a  browning  old  map  of 
Israel,  a  charcoal  sketch  of  his  late  wife, 
Paula,  and  a  modestly  designed  menorah,  the 
ceremonial  candelabrum  symbolic  of  Ju- 
daism. 

Pushing  down  the  unruly  hair  lining  the 
sides  of  his  famous  pate,  Ben-Gurlon  sat 
back  In  his  chair  and  allowed  his  thoughts 
to  flow.  "We  must  settle  the  desert."  he  said. 


"If  you  take  the  country  as  It  was  before  the 
Six-Day  war.  you  will  find  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  area  Is  settled.  We  cannot  have 
a  country  that  has  deserts. 

"So  I  believe  we  should  give  back  all  the 
territories  in  the  Six-Day  war — except  for 
Jerusalem  and  the  Golan  Heights — If  there 
Is  peace.  Real  peace.  But  you  must  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  peace.  I  dont  mean 
the  signing  of  papers.  Papers  can  be  signed 
today  and  torn  apart  tomorrow.  By  peace  I 
mean  there  must  be  a  real  friendship  wherein 
both  parties  help  each  other.  We  don't  neces- 
sarily need  Egypt's  help  in  science  or  certain 
other  areas,  but  they  could  use  our  help.  Now 
they  badly  need  the  help  of  Russia.  We  can 
help  them  because  we  have  learned  many 
things  they  cannot  do  yet. 

"If  peace  doesn't  come  this  year,  it  will 
come  within  the  next  10  years,"  he  said, 
pausing  to  listen  to  the  twittering  of  birds 
that  had  descended  to  the  adjacent  trees  kept 
moist  by  sprinklers. 

"Only  the  Eg^yptians  are  the  key  to  i>eace," 
he  continued.  "The  other  Arab  countries  will 
do  what  Eg^ypt  calls  for.  The  Russians,  even 
tho  they  are  the  most  anti-Semitic  country 
in  the  world,  do  not  want  to  see  Israel 
destroyed. 

"If  Isreal  Is  destroyed,  they  know  tiiey  will 
lose  the  Arabs.  They  don't  like  Israel,  but 
they  are  interested  In  keeping  Israel  here  bo 
the  Arabs  will  need  them.  I  havent  the 
slightest  doubt  that  In  spite  of  the  differ- 
ences between  us,  our  two  peoples,  Arabs 
and  Jews,  could  still  get  along."  he  said. 
"When  I  came  to  this  country,  I  met  many 
of  the  Arabs.  I  never  met  any  Arab  who  said 
we  must  not  let  Jews  In.  That  was  In  1906. 
They  were  friendly. 

"They  became  unfriendly  only  after  the 
British  came  to  Palestine.  Not  all  of  them 
became  unfriendly,  but  many  did.  When  the 
British  came,  nationalism  began  to  grow 
among  the  Arabs.  They  could  tolerate  and 
live  among  the  Turks,  because  the  Turks 
were  Moslems.  The  British  were  not.  When 
nationalism  began  to  grow  against  the  Brit- 
ish, it  began  to  transfer  onto  the  Jews. 

"In  the  beginning."  Ben-Gurlon  said, 
"there  was  some  hostility  between  Arabs  and 
Jews,  but  for  another  reason.  When  I  came 
here  there  was  complete  anarchy.  The  Turk- 
ish government  was  very  weak.  There  was  a 
war  going  on  between  the  Bedouins  and  the 
peasants.  Whei:  the  first  Jewish  village  was 
built  In  1878.  it  was  attacked.  But  they  at- 
tacked not  only  Jewish  villages;  they  at- 
tacked each  other.  Likewise.  I'm  sure  a 
friendship  can  develop  and  exist  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Egyptians. 

"I  haven't  been  to  Egypt  since  the  state 
was  established  in  1948,  but  before  that  I 
had  been  there  very  often.  I  even  had  my 
friends  Eimong  their  leaders.  In  those  days 
they  didn't  call  themselves  Arabs,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  Egyptians.  Many  of  them 
came  to  vlFlt  here.  They  were  friendly  to  us. 

"This  current  attitude  toward  the  Israelis 
bega  1  earlv  In  the  '50s.  After  the  Egyptian 
revolution,"  he  said,  "there  was  no  anger  for 
the  first  two  years.  They  were  friendly.  Then 
came  Nasser.  The  name  of  Egypt  was  changed 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  official 
language  became  Arabic,  but  the  old  Chris- 
tian Egyptiars  continued  to  speak  a  form  of 
their  own  Egyptian-related  language. 

"When  Nasser  accepted  Rogers'  peace  pro- 
posals. I  asked  myself:  'Why  did  he  change 
his  policy?'  I  couldn't  find  any  answer  to  it 
except  that  apparently  he  realized  he  made 
a  mistake.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he 
realized  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  the  poor  Fellaheen  peasants,  were  In 
a  terrible  state.  More  than  60  per  cent  of 
them  were  not  healthy.  They  had  no  educa- 
tion. They  were  very  poor  and  getting  poorer 
from  year  to  year.  Their  number  was  growing 
larger  and  larger.  So  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Nasser  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
change  his  policy.  The  destruction  of  Israel 


took  second  place  to  improving  the  position 
of  the  majority  of  his  peop'.e.  But  he  died." 

Ben-Gurlon  said  the  American  people  want 
peace  in  the  world,  but  complicated  the 
Middle-Eastern  muddle  by  making  the  mis- 
take of  not  recognizing  Communist  China. 
"America  made  a  terrible  mistake  and  now 
she  should  try  to  vrtn  China."  he  said. 

"I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  late  President 
Kennedy  on  this  subject.  He  told  me:  'After 
I  am  reelected  I  will  change  this  policy.' 
But  he  was  killed.  He  was  a  great  man.  Ken- 
nedy. If  the  Americans  were  friendly  with 
China,  then  the  Russians  couldn't  do  the 
things  they  are  doing  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  United  States  can  win  the  friendship  of 
China.  For  more  than  150  years,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  England  and  some  smaUer 
countries  did  terrible  things  to  China.  But 
America  never  did. 

"The  Chinese  people  are  not  real  Com- 
munists," he  said,  "but  the  Chinese  people 
admire  Mao  Tse-tung.  He  saved  them  from 
those  other  countries.  They  dont  want  to 
dominate  the  world,  but  they  badly  need  the 
land  taken  from  them  by  the  Russians.  TTie 
Russians  since  the  czars  have  wanted  to  rule 
the  world. 

"I  have  heard  the  Chinese  are  making  good 
progress  In  science.  Thruout  history  they  have 
been  leaders  In  science.  In  a  few  years  they 
will  have  the  same  arms  level  as  Russia.  The 
time  wlU  come  when  they  will  make  war  on 
Russia  to  take  back  the  800,000  square  miles 
the  Russians  took  from  them.  Then  Russia 
will  be  destroyed." 

The  voices  of  children  at  play  coming  from 
another  part  of  the  kibbutz  brought  the 
thoughts  of  the  aged  man  from  the  lofty 
world  of  political  speculation  to  the  soft  soli- 
tude of  his  surroundings.  Moving  toward  the 
doorway,  he  surveyed  the  expanse  of  desert 
before  him. 

"It's  a  good,  healthy  climate  here.  In  our 
country  It's  one  of  the  best  climates. 

"I  selected  to  come  to  the  Negev  mainly 
because  the  Negev  occupies  60  per  cent  of  our 
country  as  it  was  before  the  Six-Day  war. 
It's  been  a  desert  since  creation.  However, 
our  settlement  here  shows  how  It  can  be 
changed.  We  must  settle  the  desert." 


1948:    The    British    Leave    and    the    Arab- 
Israeli    Battle    Lines    Are    Drawn 

(Note. — Arthur  Veysey,  chief  of  The  Trib- 
une's London  Bureau,  has  followed  Middle 
East  developments  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  has  frequently  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  to 
cover  fighting  between  Arab  and  Jew.  Here 
Is  his  description  of  the  fierce  struggles  that 
resulted  in  Israel's  independence  In  1948,  and 
also  [on  page  6]  the  Six -Day  war  19  years 
later,  in  which  Israel  captured  all  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Golan  Heights  and  the  Slnal  Pe- 
ninsula.) 

(By  Arthur  Veysey) 

London. — I  can  see  him  now,  the  plump, 
soft  Arab,  sunning  himself  at  Lydda  Airport 
that  lovely  spring  day  of  1948.  The  bright 
Holy  Land  sun  glistened  on  the  polished 
buttons  of  his  uniform  as  an  officer  in  his 
Britannic  majesty's  customs  service. 

He  watched  a  half-dozen  Jews  walk  eagerly 
from  the  plane  that  had  brought  them  from 
Europe. 

"They  won't  be  here  long,"  he  said.  "Soon 
the  British  will  leave  Palestine.  Our  armies 
will  come  and  the  Jews  will  all  have  to  get 
out." 

"Where  wUl  they  go?"  I  asked. 

"Who  cares,"  he  said,  "so  long  as  they 
go?" 

I  wonder  where  he  U  now.  In  a  refuge  camp 
at  Gaza?  In  Kuwait,  In  a  new  customs  uni- 
form? Perhaps  In  Jerusalem,  collecting  taxes 
for  the  Israeli  treasury? 

I  can  see.  too,  a  Jew,  wiry,  worn,  looking 
much  older  than  his  32  years,  working  In 
a  Tel  Aviv  boarding  house.  I  asked  what  he 
would  do  when  the  British  left. 

"Stay  right  here,"  he  said,  flatly. 
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"Won't  there  be  a  lot  of  trouble?"  I  as:  ted. 

He  Bbrugged.  "I  supixiee  so."  He  looked 
out  over  tbe  Mediterranean,  the  sun  sllv^lng 
the  tips  at  winter's  last  gray  wavelets. 

"A  person  never  really  Imows  what  td  ex- 
pect." he  said.  "When  I  was  In  law  school 
back  In  Germany,  everything  seemed  One. 
Then  along  came  Hitler  and  the  war. . . ." 

He  picked  up  some  dirty  dishes  and  ca4rled 
them  to  the  kitchen.  Soon  he  wa«  Hack. 
"They  are  all  gone."  he  said,  softly,  "my  par- 
ents, my  fovir  brothers,  my  sister,  my  vutcles 
and  aunts.  I  am  the  only  one.  Now  li  am 
here,  here  I  shall  stay."  ' 

The  Arab  customs  officer  conceded  that 
Jews  probably  would  be  hard  flght^srs.  ''But 
a  good  big  man  can  always  beat  a  good  Uttle 
man."  he  said  firmly.  Looking  around,  be 
could  see  only  650.000  Jews.  Palestine'^  A>*b8 
were  twice  that  many,  and  around  them  ^re 
40  million  more.  The  Jews  could  couni  on 
Uttle  physical  help  from  the  10  million  ^ews 
elsewhere,  whereas  In  Egypt,  Trans-Jordan, 
Syria,  Iraq  and  Lebanon  boastful  arrfiles, 
mostly  British-trained  and  equipped,  4ome 
still  with  BrttUih  officers,  proclaimed  ^elr 
eagerness  to  rid  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Jef?lBh 
scourge. 

For  30  years,  ever  since  Blrtlsh  trpops 
moved  up  out  of  Egypt  In  the  First  World 
War  to  crack  the  Otnoman  Empire,  Britain 
had  ruled  Palestine.  Its  grip  on  th^  Middle 
East  had  tightened  In  the  Second  World  War. 
Two  years  after  that  war,  Britain  stUllhad 
100.000  armed  men  In  Palestine.  200,000  Else- 
where In  the  Middle  East.  I 

Suddenly,  in  that  freezing,  hungry,  hppe- 
kllllng  February  of  1947,  Britain  tired  ctfTem- 
plre  and.  In  three  days  announced  It  wbiild 
cast  aside  India,  abandon  Greeks  flghrtlng 
Communists  and  let  the  new,  untried  United 
Nations  ax  the  fate  of  Palestine.  T 

The  chief  of  the  Imperial  general  #taff. 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery,  [  as- 
sumed that  when  Britain  left  Palestine,  fews 
and  Arabs  would  flght.  but  Arabs  wfculd 
quickly  dominate  and  the  Jews  would  yen  for 
help  to  the  U.N. 

After  all.  David  Ben-Ourton.  Jewish  Agen- 
cy security  chief,  in  a  hasty  check  of  weapons 
could  count  only  10.078  rifles,  1,900  Sten  g|uns, 
mostly  homemade,  040  light  machine  gUna. 
768  small  mortars.  No  cannon.  No  tankS^No 
planes.  The  striking  arm.  Palmach.  did  fcave 
weapons  for  Its  3.000  fighters,  a  third  of  tfcem 
glrla,  but  the  3,000  reserves  trained  trith 
sticks.  I 

The  UJf.  pondered  for  six  months  land 
then  proposed  giving  the  Jews  a  natrow 
strip  along  the  coast,  a  finger  reaching  to 
their  settlements  In  OalUee.  and.  In  the 
•outh.  the  big,  almost  empty  Negev  Depert, 
with  a  pointed  tip  on  the  OuU  of  Aqaba|  All 
taie  rest  of  Palestine  would  go  to  the  Afabs. 
On  Nov.  29,  the  U.N.  assembly  voted  S3  |(ln- 
cludlng  tbe  United  States  and  the  Sdylet 
Union]  to  10,  confirming  the  division.  tTen, 
Including  Britain,  did  not  vote.  | 

The  shooting  began  at  dawn.  The  A^bs. 
who  had  been  harassing  the  Jews  ever  Ance 
the  first  Zionist  settlers  arrived  In  the  pre- 
vious century,  meant  to  have  all  of  Pales- 
tine. The  Jews  had  to  defend  their  more  |han 
300  settlements,  widely  scattered  and  oCten 
isolated  amidst  Arab  villages,  and  their  Ifeirge 
Jewish  communities  In  Jerusalem.  Haifa  and 
Tel  Aviv.  They  had  somehow  to  join  ttiem 
together.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Jews  could  fftish 
outward  the  U.N.  line,  to  add  security  and 
gain  room  for  futxire  Immigrants. 

Many  Jews  didn't  think  the  British  w^uld 
really  leave.  The  militlants,  such  as  the  St«m 
O&ng  and  the  Irgun,  continued  harassing 
British  troops,  blowing  up  a  wing  of  the 
King  David  Hotel,  hanging  two  sergeants. 

For  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  terror  was!  the 
most  powerfiU  weapon.  Each  side  sought^  not 
only  to  hold  or  acquire  territory,  but  to  ( Jear 
it.  as  much  as  possible,  of  people  of  the  op- 
posite group. 

In  the  beginning,  the  terror  was  relatively 


small,  a  bullet  into  a  passing  truck,  dyna- 
mite hidden  in  th«  irrigation  pump.  Some 
Jews  wanted  to  consolidate  for  self-protec- 
tion, abandoning  Isolated  settlements,  but 
Ben-Gurton  said  no  house  or  field  should  be 
given  up  virlthout  a  fight. 

As  the  British  troops  withdrew,  Arabs  and 
Jews  raced  to  take  over  theAx  camps,  build- 
ings, power  plants.  The  fortress-like  police 
stations,  xiBually  jjolsed  above  a  vital  cross- 
roads, were  special  prizes.  Often  the  British 
tipped  off  the  Arabs  so  Arabs  could  come 
In  one  door  as  the  British  left  thru  another. 

The  fighting  quickly  grew.  In  mid- Janu- 
ary, hundreds  of  Arabs  sxirrounded  the  Jew- 
Isii  settlement  of  Kfar  Etzlon  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Hebron.  The  Jewish  families 
fought  for  every  hoiise,  every  wall.  The  Arabs 
faded  away,  leaving  140  dead,  but  pounced 
on  35  young  Jews,  mostly  collegians,  hurry- 
ing to  help  the  villagers,  and  killed  all.  In 
Galilee,  vounteers  of  the  Arab  Liberation 
Army  ringed  Mlshmar  Haemek  with  cannon. 
BrlUah  troops  intervened.  The  Arabs  claimed 
a  mighty  victory. 

Arabs  lay  in  wait  along  roads.  Jews  trav- 
eled In  convoys,  with  guns,  but  40  died  In  on© 
Galilee  ambush.  Doctors  and  nurses  were 
slain  during  a  five-minute  drive  from  Hadas- 
sah  Hospital  atop  Mount  Scopus  to  their 
homes  in  Jerusalem.  The  Arabs  set  their 
deadliest  traps  in  the  narrow,  twisting,  steep 
valley  thru  which  the  road  from  Tel  Aviv 
begins  its  climb  to  Jerusalem. 

In  February,  orly  two  convoys  got  thru. 
In  March,  Just  one.  In  April  and  May,  none. 
For  the  100.000  Jews  In  Jerusalem,  electricity 
went  off,  water  Unes  dried.  Before  the  siege 
ended  four  months  later,  food  was  rationed 
at  two  slices  of  bread  a  day. 

The  Jewish  farm  settlements  all  had  been 
built  with  defense  in  mind.  All  had  guns. 
All  had  supplied  yoimg  men  and  women  to 
Haganah,  and  now  sent  more  to  the  new 
companies  and  battalions  getting  arms  being 
smuggled  in,  mostly  from  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Stem  Gang  and  Irgun  raided  Arab  vil- 
lages. At  Deir  Yassin,  they  killed  200  men, 
women  and  children.  They  won  the  sur- 
render of  Jaffa,  the  old  Arab  port  adjoining 
modern  Jewish  Tel  Aviv. 

In  Haifa  the  British  commander  sum- 
moned Arab  and  Jewish  leaders  to  announce 
his  departure  time.  Only  the  Jew  came  and, 
with  500  fighters,  he  took  over  In  two  days 
Palestine's  best  harbor.  The  Jews  went  on 
north  to  take  Acre,  the  old  Crusader  port  that 
had  defied  Napoleon. 

Everywhere  the  Arabs  were  fleeing.  They 
magnified  the  massacre  of  Deir  Yassin.  Arab 
radio  stations  cried  alarmingly  that  Jews 
would  slaughter  Arabs.  An  Arab,  however, 
need  not  admit  to  himself  he  was  running 
away  in  fear.  He  could  say  he  was  merely 
carrying  out  instructions  of  Danxascus  radio 
to  make  way  for  Arab  armies  which  would  ar- 
rive when  the  British  left. 

On  May  15,  the  armies,  the  radio  boasted, 
would  sweep  the  Jews  into  the  sea  in  two  or 
three  days  and  then  the  Arabs  could  return 
to  their  homes — and  share  the  land,  houses, 
trucks,  furniture,  clothing,  even  gold  and 
gems,  abandoned  by  the  Jews.  Altho  the  Jews 
gained  from  the  flight,  sometimes  Jews  urged 
Arabs  to  stay.  In  Haifa,  the  Jewish  labor 
unions  promised  Arab  dockers  their  jobs  and 
their  lives. 

Of  all  Arab  rulers,  the  most  eager  to  move 
into  Palestine  was  King  Abdullah.  The  Brit- 
ish had  awarded  him  the  sparse  land  east  of 
the  River  Jordan  for  help  he  and  his  brother, 
Felsal,  sons  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  had 
given  during  the  First  World  War.  Felsal, 
made  king  of  Iraq,  died  in  1933. 

Abdullah's  army,  the  Arab  Legion,  under 
its  British  commander,  John  Olubb  [known 
as  Glubb  Pasha],  was  the  most  highly  rated 
of  all  Arab  forces.  In  November.  Abdulla  had 
met  secretly  with  Golda  Meir  and  proposed 
they  divide  Palestine  and  then  make  peace. 

As  the  British  left  the  Jordan  Valley.  Ab- 


dullah sent  his  Legion  across  the  river  and 
up  the  hills  toward  Jerusalem,  Abdullah's 
desired  prize.  The  legionnaires  diverted  to 
xinfortunate.  Isolated  Kfar  Etzlon.  With 
their  cannon,  they  crushed  the  stone  houses 
until  only  16  people  could  walk.  These  came 
out,  hands  up.  An  Arab  tommy  gun  blazed. 
All  but  four  died. 

When  the  news  reached  Jerusalem,  Arabs 
rang  church  bells  In  joyous  victory.  The 
date  was  May  14.  On  the  nearby  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  the  British  commander  lowered  the 
Union  Jack  from  the  fortress  palace  of  the 
departed  British  governor.  In  a  museum  at 
Tel  Aviv.  Ben-Gurion  proclaimed  the  rebirth, 
after  two  millenlums,  of  the  nation  of  Israel. 

The  official  war  began  soon  after  dawn  as 
three  Egyptian  planes  dropped  bombs  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  power  station.  From  the  south,  10.- 
000  Egyptians  moved  out  of  Sinai,  one  col- 
umn heading  along  the  coast  for  Tel  Aviv, 
the  other  across  the  Negev  Desert,  past  Beer- 
sheba  and  up  the  Hebron  Hills  toward  Jeru- 
salem. From  the  east.  Abdullah's  4.500 
legionnaires  swarmed  toward  Jerusalem  and, 
on  their  northern  flank,  3,500  Iraqis 
scampered  thru  Arab  settlements  in  Samaria 
toward  the  narrow  coastal  plain  north  of  Tel 
Aviv  to  cut  the  new  nation  in  half.  In  the 
north,  Syrians  and  Lebanese,  8,000  each, 
hoped  to  pinch  off  Galilee.  The  armies  had 
set  up  a  Joint  command,  but  rivalries  soon 
appeared. 

Israel's  new  government  had  taken  over 
Haganah  forces  and  expanded  them  Into  an 
army  of  19,000.  Immigrants  were  some- 
times sent  straight  from  ship  into  battle, 
given  guns  stUl  In  their  Czech  cases. 

The  Arab  armies  i>assed  gaily  thru  cheer- 
ing Arab  communities.  The  Egyptian  coastal 
column  quickly  reached  Gaza  but  the  Polish 
settlers  of  Yad  Mordechai  held  it  up  for  a 
week,  giving  the  Givatl  Brigade  time  to  get 
set.  The  brigade  stopped  the  column  20 
miles  short  of  Tel  Aviv  at  a  cost  of  200  men. 
In  the  unofficial  earlier  fighting,  it  had  lost 
260. 

Similarly,  the  inland  column  bypassed  the 
few,  small,  scattered  Jewish  settlements  In 
the  desert  and  reached  the  Hebron  Hills.  The 
farmers  of  Ramat  Hahel  held  it  up  for  a  week, 
giving  Jerusalem  time  to  prepare.  Abdullah's 
legionnaires  surrounded  Mount  Scopus, 
Isolating  the  Hadassah  Hospital,  and  moved 
Into  the  mile-square  warren  of  domed  houses 
within  the  ancient  walls,  trapping  some  1,200 
Jews  in  their  quarter  near  Mount  Zlon.  Is- 
raeli soldiers  broke  Into  the  Old  City,  but 
couldn't  do  much  and  on  May  28,  two  old 
rabbis  svirrendered  the  quarter. 

As  Jews  left  the  Old  City  for  prison  camps, 
the  Arabs  blew  their  homes,  synagogs  and 
shops  Into  rubble.  The  Arabs  declared  tbe 
Walling  Wall,  the  western  foundation  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  closed  to  all  Jewish  wor- 
shipers, forever. 

Legionnaire  tanks  tried  to  break  into  mod- 
ern, Jewish  Jerusalem.  Israelis  stopped  them 
near  the  house  of  a  merchant  named  Mandel- 
baum.  The  tanks  tried  to  slip  along  Sulei- 
man's north  wall  and  break  directly  Into  the 
Jewish  business  district.  Israelis  stopped 
them  at  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Iraqis  reached  the  coastal  plain  10 
miles  from  the  sea  but  Jewish  settlements 
there  held  fast. 

In  the  north,  the  new  army  broke  the 
plnoer  prongs,  drove  the  Lebanese  home  and 
chased  the  Syrians  back  to  the  River  Jordan 
but  could  not  dislodge  them  from  a  river 
bridge.  An  Israeli  column,  after  sweeping  tbe 
grain  plateau  west  of  Galilee,  turned  south 
into  Arab  country,  toward  Jerusalem,  but  was 
summoned  to  help  clear  the  highway  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  It  cleared  the  hilltops 
but  the  Arabs  held  the  police  station  at  Lat- 
run,  at  the  valley's  entrance.  In  one  attack, 
137  Israelis  died,  some  only  hours  after  reach- 
ing the  promised  land. 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
early  proposed  a  four-week  truce.  Israel  ac- 
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cepted  but  the  British  and  Arabs  stalled 
while  the  Arabs  thought  they  were  winning. 
On  June  11,  the  fighting  stopped.  Both  sides 
were  exhausted,  but  knew  the  lull  was  only 
temporary.  The  U.  N.  sent  a  Swede,  Count 
Folke  Bemadotte,  to  mediate.  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis assembled  new  men,  new  weapons,  dug 
trenches  and  shelters,  planned  sweeps. 

On  July  8,  the  day  before  the  truce  ex- 
pired, the  Egyptians,  shouting  that  the  UJf . 
had  robbed  them  of  certain  victory,  attacked. 
The  Arab  armies  numbered  40,000  but  Israel 
bad  60,000. 

Moshe  Dayan  led  his  commandos  In  Jeeps, 
guns  snapping,  on  a  dash  thru  Lydda  and 
Bamle,  gaining  the  airport.  Israelis  tried  once 
again  to  drive  tbe  Arabs  out  of  the  Latrun 
police  post,  but  again  failed.  The  road  re- 
mained closed  but  Israelis  completed  a  by- 
pass aroimd  Latrun,  lifting  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

They  also  completed  a  new  water  line.  But 
Arab  guns  ringing  the  Holy  City  continued 
to  pour  In  shells.  Altogether,  some  8,000  shells 
killed  400  Jenisalem  Jews.  In  the  north, 
Israelis  resumed  their  sweep,  capturing  Na- 
zareth. 

After  11  days,  the  VN.  drew  a  second  truce. 
It,  too,  was  fragile.  Bemadotte  began  redraw- 
ing proposed  borders.  Jews  thought  he  was 
being  too  generous  to  Arabs  and  on  Sept.  17, 
as  he  crossed  from  Arab  Jerusalem  to  Jewish 
Jerusalem,  he  was  killed,  probably  by  the 
Stem  Gang.  The  U.N.  replaced  him  with  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche,  an  American. 

In  the  Negev,  Egj'ptlan  troops  gradually 
resumed  harassing  Israeli  settlements.  By 
October,  the  commander  in  the  south  was 
certain  his  forces  could  clear  Egyptians  out 
of  Gaza,  the  Hebron  Hills  and  the  Negev.  He 
sent  a  convoy  thru  the  U.N. -policed  Faluja 
Crossroads,  supposedly  neutral  ground. 

When  the  Egyptians  ambushed  the  con- 
voy as  expected.  Israelis  took  the  crossroads, 
cutting  off  Egyptians,  including  a  major. 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser.  But  before  Israelis  could 
m.ount  the  hills.  Abudllah  sent  into  Hebron 
enough  legionnaires  to  let  Israel  know  that 
an  attack  there  would  reopen  the  fighting  all 
along  the  eastern  front.  The  UJf.  arranged  a 
third  truce. 

By  late  October,  the  commander  in  the 
north  was  certain  his  troops  could  clear  all  of 
Galilee.  He  was  told  to  be  quick.  His  troops 
did  the  job  in  60  hours. 

Egyptians  in  Oaza  still  worried  Israelis. 
Just  before  Christmas,  Israelis  swept  across 
the  1901  border  between  Palestine  and  Egypt 
into  Sinai.  They  tximed  north  to  the  sea, 
cutting  off  Gaza.  Britain  sent  planes  to  pro- 
tect the  Egyptians.  Israel's  new  air  force  shot 
down  five.  Israel  faced  war  with  Britain.  The 
United  States  strongly  advised  Israel  to  get 
out  of  Egyptian  Sinai.  Ben-Gurton  yielded, 
but  let  the  troops  attack  Gaza  from  within 
Israel.  On  Jan.  7,  the  Egyptians  cried  they 
had  had  enough.  The  U.N.  arranged  peace 
talks  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

Israel  now  had  an  army  of  100.000  cock- 
a-hoop,  eager,  confident,  skilled  soldiers.  The 
coimmanders  were  certain  they  could  quickly 
s^^p  thru  the  Samarian  and  Judean  hlllB 
aed  vdn  all  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  Israeli  gov- 
j^mment  said  no.  Israel  had  lost  6,000  cltl- 
/zens.  It  must  get  on  with  bringing  In  Jews 
from  all  over  the  world  and  building  a  nation. 

Israel  had  lost  only  13  Jewish  villages 
and  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Old  Jerusalem, 
while  its  forces  had  captured  more  than  300 
Arab  communities,  a  third  of  them  In  areas 
that  the  TJN.  had  In  1947  aUotted  to  Arabs. 
Of  the  750,000  or  so  Arabs  living  In  the  ter- 
ritory now  held  by  Israel,  two- thirds  had  fled. 
Among  those  staying  behind  were  about  60.- 
000  Christian  Arabs,  mostly  in  Nazareth,  and 
some  30.000  Druses, 

Before  Israel  agreed  to  the  armistice  with 
Egypt,  there  was  one  thing  more  that  had  to 
be  done.  In  1934.  Ben-Ourion  had  stood  on 
the  hot,  empty  sands  of  Ellat  at  the  head  of 
tbe  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  To  tbe  east,   tbe   old 


Arab  port  slept.  Only  a  few  flshlng  boats 
disturbed  the  blue  waters,  but  In  his  mind, 
Ben-Gurion  saw  Ellat  as  a  busy  port,  a  gate- 
way to  the  far  east,  to  southern  Asia,  to  the 
east  and  south  Africa. 

So  one  day  In  March,  two  Israeli  columns 
scurried  thru  the  desert,  bypassed  Arab  le- 
gion posts,  and  raised  the  Star  of  David  on 
the  gulf.  Now  Israel  could  look  both  east 
and  west. 

On  Rhodes,  Israel  signed  tbe  armistice. 

1967:   Six  Days  That   Changed  the  Wobld 
(By  Arthur  Veysey) 

London. — Jerusalem  was  a  strange  city 
in  May  of  '67.  Only  now  and  then  did  a  car 
dart  along  Jaffa  Road,  untroubled  by  traffic 
lights,  all  set  solidly  at  yellow.  Stores  were 
open  but  shoppers  had  vanished  and  only  an 
elderly  clerk  or,  perhaps  the  manager  him- 
self, stood  looking  out  the  door.  The  King 
David  Hotel  had  jxist  one  American  guest, 
a  splendid  woman  who  had  come  for  her 
grandson's  bar  mltzvah  and  wasn't  going  to 
be  put  off  by  war. 

In  houses  and  apartments,  wives  cleaned 
out  those  solid  basement  holes  the  law  de- 
manded as  cisterns,  to  prevent  a  water  short- 
age such  as  that  during  the  siege  of  '48,  or 
as  shelters  from  bomb  and  shell.  For  years, 
the  spaces  had  served  as  handy  depositories 
for  cribs,  old  magazines,  broken  chairs, 
scratchy,  well-worn  78  records. 

Everybody  In  Jerusalem  knew  war  was 
coming  and  they  couldn't  understand  what 
held  back  Levi  Eshkol,  the  prime  minister. 
Certainly  he  and  Abba  Eban  didn't  really  be- 
lieve all  that  nonsense  about  the  Arabs 
flnally  showing  "a  new  realism"  and  willing- 
ness to  be  good  neighbors? 

It  bad  all  blown  up  quite  suddenly.  On 
April  7.  Syrians  atop  the  Golan  Heights  had 
shelled  a  Jewish  tractor  driver  in  a  vineyard 
beside  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  That  sort  of  thing 
had  gone  on,  now  and  then,  for  years,  for 
generations  even. 

The  Syrians  were  safely  out  of  reach  of 
Israeli  forces  In  the  valley  below,  so  Israel 
had  begvm  sending  Its  planes  to  bomb  and 
strafe  the  gunners.  It  did  so  on  April  7. 

But  this  time,  Syria  sent  some  of  its  new 
Russian  MIG  planes.  The  two  quadrilles 
chased  one  another  thru  the  sky.  The 
Syrians  fled.  The  Israelis  chased  them  all  the 
way  home  to  Damascus,  only  5  minutes  in  a 
a  jet  fighter. 

Syria  protested.  The  Israeli  government 
Enid  it  would  strike  even  harder  If  the 
Syrians  didn't  cease  harassing  the  Galilee 
settlements. 

The  Russians  took  up  the  Syrian  cause, 
claiming  Israel  was  massing  an  invasion 
force  in  Galilee.  Eshkol  Invited  the  ambas- 
sador for  a  personal  tour.  The  ambassador 
declined. 

In  Egypt.  President  Nasser  spoke  up  for 
Syria.  He  bad  steadily  refused  to  demand  the 
U.N.  withdraw  its  Sinai  and  Gaza  patrols 
as  almost  certainly  bringing  a  new  war. 

Now  he  suddenly  asked  the  United  Nations 
to  quit.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  did  so, 
at  once,  saying  he  had  no  legal  alternative. 
He  also  took  U.N.  guards  from  Sharm  el 
Sheik  and  Nasser  promptly  reestablished 
Egyptian  guns  there.  Ellat  was  again  blocked. 
Quickly  assembled  in  Sinai  were  100,000  men, 
1,000  tanks,  600  guns,  300  war  planes. 

In  Washington,  President  Johnson  talked 
of  sending  an  international  flotUla  to  Ellat, 
daring  the  Egyptians  to  shoot.  In  Paris, 
President  de  Oaule,  seeking  reconciliation 
with  North  African  Arabs,  told  Eban,  "Do 
not  Are  the  first  shot."  In  London  the  Social- 
ist government  wanted  no  part  of  a  Middle 
East  fight. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  massing  of  Egyptians  so 
close  to  Tel  Aviv  preoccupied  political  minds, 
blotting  out  rivalries.  Eshkol  brought  back 
Moshe  Dayan  as  defense  minister.  Dayan 
toured    his    troops    and    publicly   said    the 


problem  was  still  one  for  diplomats.  On  that 
Sunday  in  June  he  said:  "Look  at  all  the 
soldiers  on  the  Tel  Aviv  beach." 

Late  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  at  the 
King  David  Hotel.  Long  before  dawn  he 
slipped  away,  to  app>ear  at  an  airfield  and 
announce  to  the  Knesset's  Foreign  and 
Defense  Committees  that,  unfortunately,  he 
could  not  take  them  on  a  tour  of  military 
bases  because,  minutes  before,  the  war  had 
begun. 

As  in  1948.  Israel  faced  war  on  all  fronts, 
not  only  vrith  Egypt  as  in  1966.  Although 
Israel's  forces  had  increased  mightily,  they 
had  to  deal  with  each  enemy  in  turn.  The 
Arabs  had,  again,  set  up  a  Joint  command. 
If  they  struck  first,  fast  and  hard,  they  could 
do  great  damage.  Israel  hoped  the  Arabs 
would  dither  and  divide. 

The  first  Israeli  task  viras  to  destroy  the 
Arab  war  planes,  some  only  5  minutes  away. 

The  air  attack  was  meticulous.  A  tradition- 
al surprise  air  raid  comes  at  dawn.  The  Is- 
raelis waited  until  8:30,  breakfast  time  for 
Egyptians,  and  then  fiew  far  out  to  sea,  by- 
passing the  Soviet  radar  along  tbe  canal, 
and  came  in  from  the  rear.  Total  surprise  I 
The  pUots  slowed  to  make  sure  each  bomb, 
each  rocket  struck.  Pilots  returned  home, 
reloaded,  and  went  after  Arab  bases  east  of 
the  Jordan  as  far  as  Baghdad.  In  their  morn- 
ing's work,  they  destroyed  more  than  400 
planes,  mostly  Russian.  Sirens  screamed  In 
Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv,  but  not  one  bomb 
dropped  on  any  Israeli  city. 

The  tanks  already  were  moving  into  one 
column  along  the  coast,  another  across  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness.  This  time  the  para- 
troops dropped  at  Sharm  el  Sheik.  Israeli 
planes  swarmed  over  the  desert,  potinclng 
on  Egyptian  tanks.  As  in  the  1966  war,  small 
rockets  exploded  tanks  and  often  the  sight 
of  a  plane  was  enough  to  send  Egyptian 
tank  crevra  running.  In  the  Mltla  Hills,  the 
planes  caught  an  entire  Egyptian  armored 
division.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of 
all  those  blackened  hulks  sitting  in  little 
pools  of  scorched  earth. 

As  Israeli  planes  blitzed  Egyptian  air 
bases,  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  asked  the  U.N. 
truce  supervisor.  Gen.  Odd  Bull,  to  tell  King 
Hussein  that  Israel  would  not  attack  Jor- 
dan If  Jordan  did  not  attack  Israel.  But 
about  11  o'clock  the  war  came  to  Jenisalem. 
Rifles  cracked.  Then  mortars  crunched. 
Planes  swept  over,  in  pairs;  everyone  ducked 
but  could  not  understand   why  no  bombs 

fell. 

Soon  Jordanian  soldiers  scrambled  up  the 
Hill  of  EvU  Counsel  to  the  former  British 
governor's  palace,  now  occupied  by  Gen.  Bull 
The  general  told  them  the  palace  was  neutral 
CTound.  The  soldiers  established  themselves 
in  its  gardens.  So  up  the  other  side  went 
IsraeU  soldiers.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish. 
The  Arabs  fled  down  their  aide.  The  IsraelU 
put  a  sheU  thru  the  palace's  thick  front  door, 
found  Gen.  Bull  under  a  desk,  advised  him 
and  his  men  to  leave.  They  drove  down  to  a 
hotel  in  Jewish  Jerusalem. 

By  night,  big  guns  Joined  in  the  battle,  a 
holding  operation  for  Israel  until  guns,  tanks 
and  planes  could  be  brought  up  from  the 
Slnal  after  dealing  with  the  Egyptians.  The 
dueUng  for  Jerusalem  continued  the  next  day 
altho  gradually  the  Arab  guns  fell  sUent, 
smashed  by  IsraeU  planes.  In  the  afternoon 
Mayor  Teddy  KoUek.  touring  shelters,  said: 
"It  will  aU  be  over  tomorrow." 

I  remember  that  second  night  of  the  war 
as  tho  it  were  yesterday.  Prom  atop  the  King 
David,  we  looked  across  the  no  man's  land  of 
19  years  to  the  waUed  old  city.  A  great  search- 
light flowed  over  the  waUs.  To  the  right, 
burning  timbers  fell,  in  sparkUng  showers, 
from  the  cone-shaped  roof  of  the  church  on 
Mount  Zlon.  To  the  left,  the  roof  of  Victoria 
Augusta   Hospital    blazed    brightly.   On    the 
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?outhem  horizon,  a  golden  ribbon  testified  ( if 
fields  burning  at  Ramah  Rabel. 

Then  planes  whistled  over  and  seconc  ,s 
later  there  were  great  bursts  of  light  I  a 
bombs  exploded  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Judean  Hills.  Prom  an  armored  car,  Ii- 
raells  called  thru  loudspeakers  to  the  Aral  is 
to  surrender. 

On  the  third  morning,  Israeli  soldiers  cai  i- 
tured  Mount  Scopus,  swept  along  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  came  down  thru  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  An  armored  cir 
pushed  down  the  thick  planlcs  of  the  Lioc's 
Gate.  Paratroopers  flooded  across  the  stone 
plateau  where  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrlfli « 
Isaac,  on  into  the  narrow  streets.  Soon  th(iy 
were  praying  at  the  Walling  Wall.  A  snlpsr 
bullet  brought  down  one  soldier  at  his 
prayers. 

Israeli  columns  dashed  south  to  Bethlehe  n 
and  on  to  Hebron,  north  to  Nablus,  east  io 
Jericho  and  the  Jordan  River.  By  the  ei  d 
of  the  fourth  day,  Jordan  was  beaten. 

Now  came  Syria's  turn.  That  army,  no 
boastful  a  week  earlier,  had  sat  tight  on  Its 
rocky  plateau  high  above  Galilee,  content  io 
lob  shells  and  mortars  down  on  to  the  settle- 
ments. By  Thursday  night,  Israeli  convo^ 
streamed  along  all  roads  north,  past  the  Sf  a 
of  Galilee,  thru  the  drained  Hulah  Swamjis, 
up  to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hebron  whefe. 
like  a  miracle,  cool  clear  water  gushes  froin 
a  rock  wall  to  form  the  Jordan  River.        I 

For  Israel,  total  victory  was  within  gra*. 
The  only  question  was:  Would  the  U.  fi. 
Intervene  too  early  and  save  Syria?  I 

The  Syrians  were  deeply  dug  into  the  bla^k 
basalt  escarpment.  Russia  had  helped  design 
the  bunkers,  the  trenches,  the  mine  fields. 
Up  the  slope  the  Israelis  went.  Sometimes, 
thev  said  later,  they  came  upon  Syrian  sdl- 
diers  locked  Into  gun  pits,  abandoned  by 
their  officers.  Soon  an  Israeli  armored  colun  in 
was  dashing  across  the  grain  fields.  Syria  is 
fled,  soldier  and  civilian  alike. 

How  can  one  describe  victorious  Israel? 
It  began  breathing  again.  It  rejoiced.  Tie 
events  of  the  week  seemed  too  good  to  se 
true.  Had  Jews  really  won  the  biggest  mlM- 
tary  victory  in  their  thousands  of  years? 
Had  David  brought  down  a  host  of  Goliath  s? 
Israelis  had  willingly  gone  down  into  hell. 
They  had  paid.  But  the  fewer  than  800  d»  id 
was  much  less  than  the  toll  even  the  mcst 
optimistic  had  expected. 

Israelis  had  rounded  out  their  countiy, 
they  had  taken  almost  all  of  their  people  o  it 
of  Arab  gun  range.  They  htid  shortened  th(  Ir 
land  borders  from  600  miles  to  a  managealle 
160  mUes. 

Certainly  at  last  the  Arabs  would  see  tlie 
ralna  of  peace.  "And  we  now  have  rootr ." 
Bald  Mrs.  Ben  Zvl,  widow  of  the  second 
president.  "All  we  need  now  is  a  million  mc  re 
Jews." 

But  gradually,  Israelis  awakened  to  tie 
hard  realities.  There  was  to  be  no  peace.  Tie 
Russians  sent  more  and  better  anna  to  tie 
Arabs.  In  the  next  three  years.  Arab  harass- 
ment was  to  take  as  many  lives  as  the  fix 
days  of  war. 

The  Jews  in  Russia  and  Elastern  Eurose 
who  wanted  to  come  could  not.  Those  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  Americas  who  co\j  Id 
come  sent  money,  but  came  only  to  visit. 

It  all  goes  to  show.  Israelis  told  one  ai- 
other.  that  If  you've  got  something  big  to 
do.  you  must  do  It  yourself. 

1971 :    4   Yeahs   Later,    an   Uneasy   Peaci  — 

War  Memories  Linger  DtnuNO  Luix 

( By  Michael  McGuire ) 

Tel  Avrv. — Tall,  tanned  and  appearing  lice 
a  figure  cut  of  an  Israeli  beer  poeter.  tie 
hitchhiking  woman  soldier  stood  beside  tie 
busy  highway  between  Jerusalem  and  lei 
Aviv. 

Beside  her  stood  a  young  paratrooper,  Ms 
right  arm  in  a  cast  and  Ills  red  beret  cocEfd 


rakishly  askew.  Further  down  from  the 
Intersection,  a  dozen  more  uniformed  men 
and  women  stood  with  thumbing  arms 
stretched  and  anxious  looks  on  their  sun- 
tanned faces. 

Scores  of  autos,  many  carrying  only  their 
drivers,  sped  past.  "It  seems  people  don't  stop 
for  them  as  they  did  this  time  last  year."  a 
foreign  visitor  said  to  Danny  Csasznlk  as 
the  Israeli  driver  accelerated  his  car. 

"That's  true,"  said  Csasznlk.  a  26-year-old 
veteran.  "But  the  Israelis  look  at  it  as  a 
good  barometer  to  measure  tension.  When 
the  fear  of  war  is  down,  the  soldiers  wait 
longer  for  lifts.  When  the  shooting  starts, 
they  become  the  heroes  again  and  ride." 

Some  of  the  hitchhiking  soldiers  waited 
for  long  periods  under  a  burning  svm  seemed 
not  to  mind  the  transition  which  eased  them 
down  the  scale  of  motorist  popularity. 

"I'd  rather  be  standing  beside  this  high- 
way than  be  under  heavy  fire  along  the 
canal,"  said  a  radio  operator  who  accepted  a 
ride  with  an  American  driver.  "We've  had 
eight  months  of  peace  and  we  like  it." 

Words  similar  to  those  of  the  young 
soldier  can  be  heard  with  greater  frequency 
across  the  country,  which  Is  experiencing  the 
first  taste  of  relative  peace  It  has  had  in 
two  decades. 

"It  was  the  funerals,"  said  a  26-year-old 
engineer  In  Jerusalem.  "Last  year  this  time  I 
was  getting  worn  down  emotionally  by  hav- 
ing to  attend  so  many  funerals.  It  seemed 
that  every  week  I  had  to  go  to  one." 

A  drive  along  Israel's  Jordanian  and  Syrian 
borders,  which  one  year  ago  were  reaching 
the  sizzling  point  with  Pedayeen  and  Arab 
army  activity,  now  makes  the  area  appear  as 
normal  as  the  Illinois  countryside  on  a 
Wednesday  morning  drive  to  Rockford. 

A  kibbutz  farmer  balanced  his  small  son 
on  his  knee  as  he  drove  his  tractor  along  a 
GalQee  road  which  came  under  constant 
rocket  and  shell  fire  one  year  ago.  Cement 
walls  10  yards  or  so  long  spaced  along  a 
perilous  road  climbing  the  Golan  Heights 
appears  as  innocuous  as  trees.  In  April.  1970. 
half-tracks  and  Jeeps  loaded  with  grim- 
faced  Israeli  soldiers  were  parked  behind  the 
shelter  walls,  their  occupants  peering  across 
a  deep  gorge  into  Jordanian  hills  saturated 
with  guerrillas  who  today  are  not  there. 

In  the  Golan  Heights,  the  crew  of  a  Cen- 
turion tank  basked  In  the  sun  a  short  dis- 
tance from  a  Syrian  army  camp.  A  few  miles 
further  on,  young  Israelis  photographed  one 
another  atop  a  Stalin  tank  captured  from 
the  Syrians  during  the  June.  1967,  war.  The 
tank's  long  gun  pointed  down  In  Ironic 
symbolism  towards  an  Israeli  settlement 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  far  below. 

"We  used  to  say:  'Never  a  dull  momenf."  a 
colonel  said  In  an  army  office  in  the  capital, 
"but  now,  newsmen  itch  for  something  to 
do." 

The  radio  which  David  Rothchlld  used  to 
turn  on  In  his  Jerusalem  bar  every  hour  to 
pick  up  newscasts  has  gone  silent.  So  have 
the  radios  that  used  to  blare  loudly  in  other 
bars  and  restaurants. 

"Everyone,  or  at  least  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, used  to  carry  transistor  radios  with 
them  to  listen  to  the  hourly  news  to  hear 
if  anyone  they  knew  was  among  the  casual- 
ties." said  a  Tel  Aviv  taxi  driver.  "Today 
nobody  carries  them." 

"Israel  is  a  different  place  than  it  was 
during  the  war  of  attrition  a  year  ago  when 
every  day  brought  new  casualties  and 
downed  aircraft,"  said  a  United  Nations 
worker.  "The  Israelis  seem  to  have  a  now 
spirit.  They  have  tasted  peace  and  they 
like  Its  flavor." 

Some  Israelis  feel  their  government  should 
try  harder  to  meet  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  In  rounds  of  talks  directed  toward 
peace.  Others  believe  the  government  is  do- 
ing the  best  it  can. 

"I  say  give  back  the  (Golan)  Heights,  the 


West  Bank  (of  the  Jordan) .  Oaza  and  the 
Sinai."  said  a  young  office  girl  in  Jerusalem. 
"It's  worth  the  chance  for  peace." 

"We  got  to  hold  on  to  all  the  land  we 
can."  said  a  Haifa  factory  worker.  "I  was 
born  here  and  I  know  Arabs.  You  cant  rely 
on  a  gentleman's  agreement.  Look  at  (King) 
Hussein.  He  has  made  20  agreements  with 
the  guerrillas  and  has  broken  every  one. 
We're  not  going  to  let  that  happen  to  us. 
We  want  guarantees." 

Perhaps  the  most  Impassioned  expression 
for  a  lasting  peace  came  from  an  Arab 
father  of  five  who  lives  In  the  West  Bank 
town  of  Rammallah. 

"Some  nights  I  remember  that  terrible 
day  back  In  June.  1967."  he  said,  "and  I  say 
to  myself,  as  I  He  awake  at  night,  "Please, 
God.  let  there  be  no  more  war  again."  When 
the  explosives  started  dropping  around  my 
home.  I  went  to  the  basement  with  my  fam- 
ily for  shelter.  My  wife  was  clutching  my 
neck  In  terror  and  one  of  my  little  boys  was 
pulling  on  my  shirt  and  crying,  begging 
'Please,  Daddy,  please  don't  leave  us." 

"When  the  shooting  stopped,"  he  said,  "I 
remember  passing  the  bodies  lying  in  the 
street.  These  thoughts  keep  occurring. 
Please,  God.  not  again." 

Finance  Minister  Sapir  Plans  for  Pdttjre 
(By  Michael  McGuire) 

Jerusalem. — If  peace  settles  over  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Israel  will  become  economically  In- 
dependent within  10  years,  said  Plnchas 
Saplr.  minister  of  finance,  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

"If  there  Is  a  lasting  peace,"  Saplr  said, 
"we  should  be  able  to  consider  ourselves 
independent  in  a  decade,  but  this  will  come 
about  gradually,  step  by  step." 

Saplr  said  his  nation  is  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  road  in  which  the  relative 
weight  of  allocations  to  defense  will  gradu- 
ally decrease  and  the  portion  of  the  budget 
devoted  to  public  services,  immigrant  ab- 
sorption and  development  will  g^ow. 

"If  we  have  a  real  peace,"  Saplr  said,  "our 
economy  will  Jump  very  fast.  More  p>eople 
win  come  to  Israel.  We  will  Increase  our  pro- 
duction and  export.  On  the  horizon  we  can 
see  a  very  real  economic  Independence." 

Saplr,  who  also  oversees  Israel's  ruling  La- 
bor party,  Is  considered  the  key  man  behind 
Israel's  bounding  economic  and  Industrial 
growth.  Increasing  numbers  of  Israelis  view 
the  bald,  bespectacled  and  heavlly-bullt 
cabinet  man  as  a  leading  contender  for 
premiership  if  Mrs.  Golda  Melr  steps  down  In 
three  years. 

With  peace  over  the  next  decade,  Saplr 
foresees  a  military  manpower  cut  from  the 
current  20  per  cent  to  a  point  close  to  5, 
a  population  doubling  to  6  million,  an  ex- 
panding labor  market  providing  Jobs  for 
more  than  800,000  additional  employes  and 
a  dramatic  leap  In  the  nation's  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 

The  role  of  defense  expenditures  In  the 
gross  national  product  Is  expected  to  decrease 
from  today's  30  per  cent  to  11  or  12  per 
cent,  he  said.  Exports  will  Increase  fourfold 
with  a  figure  reaching  close  to  6  billion 
dollars. 

Industrial  production  during  the  decade 
will  Increase  three  times  to  11.4  billion  dol- 
lars, exports  will  top  3  billion  dollars  and 
the  annual  trade  deficit  will  reduce  from  the 
1.3  billion  U.S.  dollars  of  1970  to  t)etween 
900  million  dollars  and  1  billion  In  1975. 

Saplr.  alms  to  keep  the  level  of  the  state's 
-^iDreigir  currency  reserves  at  approximately 
600  million  dollars  thru  1975,  compared  with 
the  present  430  million  dollars.  The  current 
figure  Is  70  million  dollsu-s  below  the  500 
million  dollars  which  the  Bank  of  Israel  de- 
scribes as  "comfortable"  but  is  in  fact 
enough  to  pay  for  less  than  three  months' 
Imports. 

"I  firmly  believe  peace  will  come."  Saplr 
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said.  "I'm  much  more  optimistic  than  a  year 
ago.  Today  I  beUeve  there  will  be  a  settle- 
ment sooner  than  later." 

Sapir  said  he  hopes  someday  soon  to  see 
the  exchange  of  Israeli  assets  with  those  of 
the  Arab  world.  "If  I  could  close  my  eyes 
and  tell  you  what  my  dream  is."  Sapir  said. 
"I  would  tell  you  It  Is  to  help  the  Arab 
world  develop  and  prosper.  You  know  we  are 
sending  more  than  a  thousand  technicians, 
engineers  and  water  and  agricultural  experts 
to  Asia.  South  America,  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies.  We  are  prepared  to  give  this  same 
help  to  our  neighbors  If  peace  comes." 

The  Israeli  taxpayer,  the  heaviest  hit  In 
the  world,  could  also  look  toward  getting 
a  break,  Saplr  said.  "Were  It  not  for  the 
Immense  defense  burden  [  which  accounts  for 
80  per  cent  of  taxes  collected),  everything 
would  look  different." 

Personal  Income  taxes — which  are  slated 
to  bring  the  state  some  842  million  dollars 
this  year — when  combined  with  other  taxes 
drain  50  per  cent  of  a  paycheck  away  from 
an  Israeli  father  of  two  children. 

Because  prices  rose  along  with  wages  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  large  sections  of  the 
population  have  been  elevated  into  higher 
tax  brackets  without  any  significant  change 
in  their  real  incomes. 

Autos  and  other  Import  goods  are  taxed 
higher  than  their  value.  Immigrants  and 
young  married  couples  seeking  homes  dis- 
covered during  the  last  four  months  In  1970 
that  the  prices  of  plots  In  new  building  areas 
rose  by  between  7  per  cent  and  12  per  cent 
because  of  land  shortage.  Building  plots  in 
Tel  Aviv  rose  by  25  per  cent  between  Novem- 
ber, 1969.  and  November,  1970,  with  two- 
thirds  of  this  Increase  occurring  between  Sep- 
tember and  November.  In  the  Tel  Aviv  area, 
flats  range  from  about  85,700  to  810,000  a 
room.  In  Jerusalem,  prices  are  higher. 

"But  they  are  buying  them  up,"  said  a 
representative  of  a  private  real  estate  firm. 
"Many  of  the  luxury  flats  are  being  bought 
up  as  second  residences  for  Jews  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  They  can  Invest 
In  the  property  and  collect  rent  when  they 
are  not  occupying  them." 

Saplr  said  be  based  his  optimism  on  Is- 
rael's "tremendous"  development  In  the 
past.  "When  we  look  back  at  what  has  been 
done,"  he  said,  "we  see  that  our  population 
has  grown  more  than  three-fold  since  1948 
and  we  are  now  a  state  of  three  million 
people.  The  per  capita  Income  has  reached 
81,600.  a  figure  not  less  than  that  of  devel- 
oped European  countries,  and  this  is  as  com- 
pared with  a  per  capita  Income  of  8300  In 
the  early  years  of  austerity — the  years  of  food 
and  other  rationing." 

Saplr  said  Israel  has  built  an  essential 
structure  lor  the  economy  without  which  no 
development  would  be  possible.  Electric 
power  production  has  Increased  almost  20 
times  since  1950.  A  network  of  roads  stretch- 
ing across  6.000  miles  has  been  built  within 
the  same  period.  Telephone  expansion  has 
gone  from  19.000  instruments  in  1D46  to  close 
to  a  half-million  In  1970,  Israel's  merchant 
fleet  has  risen  from  a  few  creaking  ships 
to  a  modern  fleet  of  120. 

"By  1974,"  Saplr  said,  "we  will  have  a  ship- 
ping capacity  of  more  than  5  million  tons. 
By  1975  a  million  tons  more  will  be  added, 
"nils  will  come  In  handy  when  we  get  into  the 
heavy  metal  Industry,  This  we  will  do  even 
without  the  natural  resources.  Japan  has  no 
raw  materials.  They  bring  In  Iron  ore  and 
scrap  Iron  so  why  can't  we?" 

Agriculture  has  developed  from  a  cultiva- 
tion of  400,000  acres  to  1.05  million  acres 
while  the  growth  of  Irrigated  areas  has  risen 
from  75.000  to  425,000  acres.  This  is  enough  to 
supply  almost  all  the  nation's  food  require- 
ments, and  allowed  exports  which,  excluding 
citrus,  last  year  earned  42  million  dollars. 

Immigration.  Israel's  llfeblood.  remains  the 
relatively  unknown  factor  In  Israel's  eco- 
nomic future.  If  Russia  throws  open  its  doors 


to  mass  Jewish  emigration,  the  economic 
shock  will  hit  Israel  hard. 

Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  Immigrate  In 
greater  number  this  March  than  In  all  of 
1970,  reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  indicate, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  departures  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to  about  1.400.  If 
this  rate  continues  through  the  year.  Israel 
will  have  received  about  5,500  Soviet  Jews 
by  1972,  or  three  times  higher  than  the 
average  of  about  1,5(X)  Jews  that  have  been 
permitted  to  leave  for  Israel  from  Russia 
each  year. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  could  come,"  Saplr 
said.  "It  is  our  duty  to  begin  preparing  the 
necessary  plans  now.  even  tho  the  matter  Is, 
as  yet,  only  a  vision  of  the  future." 

Chicaooans  Have  Made  Great  Contributions 
Toward  the  Growth  and  Development  of 
Israel 

(By  Jacob  M.  Arvey,  who  has  been  prominent 
In  Chicago's  political  and  civil  life  for  a 
half -century,  and  modestly  omits  mention 
of  himself  In  the  following  article  on  Chl- 
cagoans  who  have  contributed  to  Israel's 
development.  Pew  here  have  been  more  vig- 
orous on  behalf  of  Israel,  however;  Mr. 
Arvey  for  years  hais  taken  an  active  part 
in  Israel  Bond  drives.  Combined  Jewish 
Appeal,  and  other  groups  which  have 
aided  Israel,  and  there  also  Is  a  500-acre 
forest  dedicated  to  him  neji><rel  Aviv.  He 
Is  honorary  chairman  of  the  1971  Israel 
Bond  Drive) 

The  celebration  of  the  23d  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Israel  focuses  attention  on  the 
crucial  role  that  Chlcagoans  have  played  In 
the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  role  of  American  Jewry  in  general,  and 
specifically  the  Chicago  Jewish  community, 
in  providing  the  financial  support  for  the 
country's  great  accomplishments  over  the 
last  two  decades  is  a  major  part  of  the  story 
of  Israel's  economic,  cultural  and  social  ren- 
aissance. In  these  20-plus  years,  Chicago  has 
become  a  leading  city  In  providing  aid  to 
Israel  and  Its  various  institutions.  For  In- 
stance, It  Is  the  number  one  community  for 
Israel  Bonds  on  a  per  caoita  basis. 

Among  Chlcagoans  who  have  played  key 
roles  in  Israel's  development  is  the  late  Max 
Bressler.  founder  of  a  suburb  of  Jerulsalem 
called  Keryat  Menachem,  which  now  has 
a  population  of  more  than  35,000.  Bressler 
also  was  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  in  Jerusa- 
lem [see  cover  photo),  which  each  year  is 
visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Israelis 
and  foreign  tourists. 

My  good  friend  Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  Is  another  Chicagoan  who  has  been 
of  inestimable  aid  to  Israel.  It  was  he  who 
helped  to  develop  the  new  port  of  Ashdod 
on  the  Mediterranean,  which  will  soon  be- 
come Israel's  leading  seaport. 

A  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Ashdod  was  a  metropolis  of  power,  the  dom- 
inant city  of  the  Philistine  Confederation. 
Since  the  seventh  century,  however.  Its  glor- 
ies have  been  burled  in  antiquity.  With 
Klutznlck's  assistance,  Israel  has  re-estab- 
lished this  ancient  city  and  has  made  It  an 
integral  part  of  the  country's  economic  life- 
line. One  of  the  most  recent  projects  to  be 
undertaken  there  Is  the  new  oil  refinery, 
which  will  be  a  part  of  the  new  pipeline 
from  Ellat. 

Another  ChlcsLgoan  who  contributed 
mightily  to  Israel's  economic  growth  was 
the  late  Jacob  R.  Sensibar,  the  engineer  who 
developed  and  constructed  our  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Sensibar  went  to  Israel  about  20 
years  ago  to  help  drain  the  Hula  swamps 
In  the  Galilee,  a  moequlto-lnfested  area 
which  wasted  much  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  River.  Today  that  region  is  a  pro- 
ductive farmland  of  15,000  acres. 

Henry  Crown,  one  of  this  nation's  financial 
and  industrial  giants,  has  helped  to  cultur- 


ally enhance  Israel.  Among  hla  many  enter- 
prises there  Is  the  national  Israel  Museum 
In  Jerusalem,  which  he  and  other  members  of 
his  family  were  Instrumental  In  building.  He 
also  was  responsible  for  bringing  the  Hilton 
Hotel  to  Tel  Aviv,  which  has  helped  the  coun- 
try's tourist  Industry  to  prosper. 

Samuel  Bernstein,  another  of  Chicago's  In- 
dustrialists, was  responsible  in  great  measure 
for  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Technion 
Institute  in  Haifa.  This  institution  of  higher 
education,  Israel's  equivalent  of  M.I.T..  is  one 
of  the  world's  leading  scientific  and  engi- 
neering centers. 

In  the  field  of  music.  Israel  has  been  fortu- 
nate In  obtaining  the  services  of  Max  Targ, 
a  retired  business  executive  and  one  of  the 
deans  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Chicago. 
He  is  president  of  Americans  lor  a  Music 
Library  in  Israel,  which  maintains  six  musi- 
cal libraries  and  academies  thruout  Israel. 
It  also  provides  musical  Instruments  and 
scores  as  well  as  other  materials  for  Israel's 
symphonic  and  student  groups. 

Dr.  Theodore  K.  Lawless,  a  leading  Chicago 
dermatologist,  has  visited  Israel  on  numerous 
occasions  to  help  train  physicians  in  his  own 
field.  A  clinic  In  his  name  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Beillnson  Hospital  in  Tel  Aviv, 
which  he  visits  from  time  to  time.  He  was 
the  prime  mover  In  its  establishment. 

Another  long-time  friend  of  Israel  is  Pat- 
rick E.  Gorman,  international  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
Union.  Pat  helped  to  set  up  a  vitally  needed 
cold  storage  plant  in  Ellat  at  the  southern- 
most tip  of  the  Negev  Desert,  and  a  cultural 
center  In  the  Galilee  in  the  north. 

Joseph  M.  Levine,  a  noted  Chicago  manu- 
facturer, has  visited  Israel  many  times.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  trips  to  Jerusalem  several 
years  ago.  he  noticed  a  lack  of  adequate  play 
facilities  for  children.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  scores  of  playgrounds  and  gardens 
for  youngsters  can  be  seen  thruout  the  Holy 
City.  He  provided  the  financial  resources  and 
plans  which  made  them  possible. 

Industrialist  Harry  Lasky  was  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  the  highly-acclaimed 
planetarium  in  Tel  Aviv,  which  has  become  a 
popular  attraction  for  its  citizens.  He  also 
established  hundreds  of  scholarships  In  every 
university  in  Israel  for  the  country's  needy 
high  school  graduates. 

With  tourism  now  Israel's  No.  1  earner  of 
foreign  currency,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
its  government  leaders  called  on  top  business 
executive  Martin  Sandler  to  help  found  the 
Israel  Hotel  Corporation,  which  brought  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  to  Tel  Aviv. 

Samuel  W.  Sax.  president  of  the  Exchange 
National  Bank,  is  another  Chicagoan  who 
was  tapped  by  Israel  to  provide  a  vital  service 
for  the  country.  He  was  requested  to  open  up 
the  first  branch  of  an  American  banking  in- 
stitution In  Israel,  which  he  did  in  Septem- 
ber. Exchanges  Tel  Aviv  operation  remains 
the  only  Israel  branch  of  an  American  Bank. 

OH  distributor  Milton  Lambert  also  has 
helped  Israel.  As  head  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 
of  the  Mogen  David  Adom,  the  official  Red 
Cross  service  in  Israel,  he  personally  raised 
the  funds  which  provided  25  ambulances  and 
numerous  hospital  facilities  for  the  people  of 
Israel. 

These  men  Mid  others  like  them  have  forged 
an  unparallelid  pattern  of  humanitarian  ef- 
fort that  well  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
cities  thruout  the  country. 

Abba  Eban:  Help  From  Uniteo  States 
Is  Essential 
(By  John  H.  Thompson) 
The    most    Impwrtant    thing    the    United 
States  can  do  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  keep 
Israel  strong  militarily,  particularly  as  It  has 
in  the  last  two  years.  That  is  the  basic  ele- 
ment for   peace   and   stability.   Without  it. 
all  else  collapses. 

Maintained  in  this  strength  by  America, 
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jMrnA  will  endure,  with  or  without  pea^e 
with  the  Arabe.  It  will  continue  to  sta^xd 
firm,  yielding  neither  to  pressure  from  frletd 
nor  foe,  but  Is  prepared  to  negotiate  a|iy 
and  all  Issues  with  Egypt,  even  Including  tbe 
Slnal  fortress  of  Sharm  el  Sheik  and  wit 
drawal  from  the  Suez  Canal. 

But  If  Israel  is  willing  to  negotiate  the 
ture  of  such  llfe-or-death  national  securifty 
interests  with  an  Arab  enemy,  Israel  is  nbt 
willing  to  turn  these  interests  over  to  t|ie 
tender  mercies  of  any  United  Nations  "peade- 
keeplng"  force  which  would  be  both  pijo- 
Sovlet  and  pro-Arab.  ' 

This  was  sometimes  tough-minded  Abl>a 
Sban  expounding  on  Israel's  security  prob- 
lems on  the  eve  of  her  23d  anniversary  aa  a 
aoth -century  state. 

The  urbane  foreign  minister,  a  Chiurchll- 
llan  master  of  the  English  language,  was  kt 
his  most  eloquent  recently  as  he  relaxed  In 
New  York's  Plaza  Hotel  shortly  before  ije- 
tuTOlng  to  T»l  Aviv.  I 

Asked  how  he  thought  the  United  Stalies 
could  best  contribute  to  Middle  East  pea^, 
Eban  said  that  the  most  important  thlngt 
"and  I  come  back  to  this  again  and  again' ' 
is  to  keep  Israel  strong,  "because  wlthot 
that  everything  collapses." 

Then  Elban  said  that  the  second  most 
portant  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do|ls 
"to  create  conditions  for  a  free  negotiatlt 
and  not  to  say  before  we  have  begun  ne- 
gotiating that  we  must  accept  the  princiiile 
of  total  withdrawal." 

This  Is  the  bone  in  the  Israeli  throat.  Ma^ 
members  of  Congress  also  felt  that  this  prli 
clple  of  withdrawal  first  had  been  proclaim^ 
by  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  at 
press  conference  where  he  also  advanced  t^ 
idea  of  an  international  "peacekeeping"  for 
to  insure  Israel's  sectirlty. 

Subsequently  Rogers  assured  a  closed-dc 
session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cot 
mittee  that  Washington  had  not  asked  Isi 
to  accept  the  withdrawal  principle  in 
vance  of  negotiations.  As  for  the  interna- 
tional force,  Eban,  who  had  Just  conferr^ 
with  Rogers,  said  it  was  important  to  keep 
clear  that  Rogers  only  envisaged  such  a  foiice 
"if  the  parties  want  it." 

Eban  suggested  that  the  third  thing 
U.S.  can  do  "is  to  use  its  influence  with  tl 
Soviet  Union  to  deter  Soviet  interventionJ 

The  fourth  thing  to  be  done  by  Washington 
"Is  to  tell  the  Arab  states  that  if  they  wanl|  a 
settlement  they  must  turn  to  Israel.  And  njot 
think  that  they  can  get  outside  pressures  on 
Israel  to  work." 

As  Eban  noted.  Israel  is  skeptical  about  t^e 
effectiveness  of  any  UJI.  force  to  keep  the 
peace.  It  was  the  abrupt  disappearance  'of 
such  a  U.N.  force — under  Egyptian  pressure — 
from  Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  desert  fortress  that 
controls  Israel's  vital  Strait  of  Tlran  and  tbe 
entrance  to  its  only  Red  Sea  port — Ellati — 
that  precipitated  the  1967  war  and  "proved 
that  a  U.N.  force  is  not  able  to  prevent  a^y 
country  from  doing  what  it  wants." 

Expanding  on  this  th^ne,  Eban  said:  "^e 
know  that  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  would  be  tinder  the  United  Natloiis' 
control.  And  that  very  largely  means  Soviet- 
Arab  control,  because  the  Soviet  Union  a^id 
the  Arabs  are  In  a  very  preponderant  position 
(in  the  U.N.].  ' 

"The  U.N.  is  like  a  b\isine6a  firm  in  whlph 
the  Arabs  have  40  shares  and  Israel  one  shate. 
No  one  is  going  to  tell  me  that  the  board  lof 
governors  will  make  decisions  against  t^e 
majority  shareholders.  In  other  words,  to  give 
vital  and  crucial  Israeli  interests  over  jto 
United  Nations  control  is  to  say  that  we  give 
crucial  Israeli  interests  over  to  what  is  largily 
Soviet-Arab  control."  ! 

Eban  suggested  that  the  idea  of  placlntf  a 
Soviet  contingent  at  Sharm  el  Sheik,  as^n 
example,  makes  as  much  sense  as  giving  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and. the  U.N.  a  hand  In  runnifag 
the  Panama  Canal.  "If  I  were  to  stiggest  th  it. 


you  would  think  I  wa«  off  my  head."  he 
laughed. 

For  Isntel,  the  issues  at  that  tiny  hunk 
of  Slnal  deeert  known  as  Sharm.  eJ  Sheik 
are  enormous — so  enormous  that  Eban  said 
he  1«  unable  to  understand  why  Israel's  for- 
mer prime  minister  and  wartime  leader, 
David  Ben-Gurlon,  Is  willing  to  abandon  the 
fortress  and  withdraw  as  part  of  a  peiu:e 
settlement  with  Egypt.  Ben-Ourion  said  this 
In  a  recent  Saturday  Review  interview. 

All  of  Israel's  oil,  including  that  which 
she  exports  to  Europe,  oomee  thru  Ellat  and 
the  Gulf  of  Tlran,  which  the  Arabs  call  the 
Oulf  of  AqabA.  It  is  Israel's  window  to  Asia 
and  East  Africa.  Without  that  maritime  out- 
let. Eban  said,  the  development  of  Israel's 
Negev  desert  northward  from  Ellat  would 
have  no  meaning. 

"It  has  the  issue  of  peace  and  war  be- 
cause, if  somebody  else  Is  there,  by  action  or 
inaction  they  can  turn  on  the  tap  of  ■peeuce 
or  war,"  Eban  said.  "So  here,  on  that  little 
piece  of  desert,  the  Issues  for  Israel  are 
peace,  war,  development,  oil,  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Negev.  What  country  in  the  world  would 
walk  out  of  there  and  hand  It  over  to 
forces  of  the  Soviet  and  the  French  under 
the  control  of  an  Arab  and  the  majority  of 
the  United  Nations?  .  .  .  Therefore,  in 
the  peace  agreement  with  Egypt,  we  would 
like  to  negotiate  our  continued  presence 
there." 

Eban  did  not  explain  what  form  the  nego- 
tiations would  take,  should  they  come  to 
pass.  Presumably  they  would  Involve  some 
kind  of  trade-off,  such  as  an  agreement  that 
Israeli  forces  might  return  to  Sharm  ©1  Shiek 
If  Egypt  demed  Israeli  ships  passage  thru  a 
recpened  Suez  Canal. 

The  canal,  quiet  since  Secretary  Rogers 
achieved  a  cease-fire  as  the  first  step  In 
peace  talks  being  conducted  thru  Ambassa- 
dor Jarring  of  the  United  Nations,  remains 
the  front  line  between  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
armed  forces.  Whether  it  might  be  reopened, 
simultaneously  with  a  pullbcwsk  of  the  op- 
posing military  forces,  has  been  proposed  as 
a  possible  subject  of  negotiation,  exclusive 
of  a  larger  peace  settlement. 

Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr  has  said  that 
Israel  is  willing  to  discuss  the  Suez  issue, 
which  was  first  broached  by  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  Eban  said  Israel  is  prepared  to 
go  even  further  and  discuss  with  Egypt  the 
occupied  geographical  areas  from  which  Is- 
rael first  said  she  would  not  withdraw.  They 
Include  Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  Oolan  Heights  in 
Syria,  part  of  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River  and  East  Jerusalem.  This  so-called  Is- 
raeli "hard  line"  had  been  attacked  by  Mos- 
cow and  Cairo. 

"Our  position  is  that  everything  can  be 
discussed,"  Eban  said.  "Our  position  In  the 
negotiations  will  be  that  Israel  will  concen- 
trate on  these  points  [Its  original  claims]. 
That  la  not  being  inflexible.  What  is  inflexible 
is  for  the  Arabs  and  the  Soviets  to  say  that 
there  is  no  inflexibility,  to  Insist  on  recon- 
structing the  precise  divisions  that  brought 
about  the  war.  That's  inflexibility." 

War.  as  the  foreign  minister  and  philoso- 
pher observed,  always  changes  things.  Bound- 
aries are  never  the  same  after  a  war  as  before. 
No  war  has  ever  left  the  relationships — or 
boundaries — of  contending  countries  precise- 
ly as  they  had  been. 

This  view  of  war  and  the  alterablllty  of 
boundaries  does  not  mean  Israel  seeks  more 
territory,  Eban  said.  Ben-Ourion,  the  old 
desert  pioneer,  had  also  said  the  same,  as- 
serting that  with  proper  Irrigation  the  Negev 
has  enough  room  to  absorb  all  the  Jews  in 
the  world.  The  problem  was  to  open  wider 
the  doors  of  immigration  from  Russia  and 
other  Iron  Curtain  and  Arab  countries. 

"The  strength  of  the  country  is  its  p)eople," 
said  Eban,  "especially  the  vitalizing  force  of 
Jewish  immigration.  It  can  only  make  the 
country  economically  and  socially  stronger. 
This  h»8  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  space." 


Israeli  expoAslon  has  been  a  fear  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Oahal,  the  opposition  ptirty  In 
Israel,  makes  no  bones  about  Its  intentions. 
It  would  hold  on  to  all  the  occupied  Arab 
lands.  If  given  the  chance,  it  would  even  seek 
more  land  at  the  expense  of  the  Are.be.  This 
right-wing  viewpoint,  however.  Is  reportedly 
held  by  only  a  handful  of  Israelis;  certainly 
not  by  the  government. 

"Look  at  Switzerland,  Belgium.  Holland, 
Denmark.  Great  Britain."  Eban  said.  "All 
have  a  higher  density  of  population  than 
Israel.  Most  of  them  do  not  have  much  In  na- 
tiUBJ  resources.  But  they  achieve  momentum 
and  dynamism  and  advanced  standards  of 
culture  thru  the  creative  force  and  vitality 
of  their  people." 

In  the  same  manner,  that  is  the  way  Israel 
looks  at  her  people,  even  when  they  ar« 
under  siege.  It  will  be  the  same,  said  Eban, 
in  war  or  peace,  or  In  what  Eban  called  the 
transition  period,  a  segment  of  time  that 
may  have  no  foreseeable  end. 

If  there  is  no  peace  settlement,  is  war  with 
the  Arabe  Inevitable  "Not  necessarily."  he 
said.  If  "military  options  are  closed  down 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power," 
he  foresees  room  for  an  intermediate  period 
In  which  "the  quest  for  a  peace  settlement 
goes  forward." 

Eban  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  other 
unsettled  problems  of  the  world,  such  as 
Berlin,  Korea  and  Cyprus,  as  evidence  that 
war  does  not  have  to  be  the  result  of  no- 
peace.  "I  don't  believe  that  the  non-solution 
of  problems  means  that  there  has  to  be  war." 

Since  1948,  said  Eban.  the  world  has  "come 
to  terms  with  Israel  and  integrated  Israel 
Into  its  community."  Israel  has  diplomatic 
relations  now  with  nearly  100  other  nations, 
close  relations  with  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  a  broad  network  of  cooper- 
ative development  arrangements  with  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

"I  look  at  the  future  with  confidence,"  said 
the  Israeli  foreign  minister.  ""ITiere  are 
many  clouds  on  the  horizon.  Our  destiny  is 
still  a  destiny  of  struggle.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  struggle  Is  an  energizing  force  on 
our  youth  and  our  society.  To  sum  up,  I  don't 
think  we  have  an  easy  future,  but  I  think 
we  have  a  great  future." 

Exports   to   the   Untted   States 

Steadily  Grow 

(By  James  Mateja) 

When  it  comes  to  trade  partnerships,  Israel 
and  the  United  States  are  on  more  than 
friendly  terms,  the  United  States — with  21 
per  cent  of  the  Imports  to  Israel — the  largest 
single  contributor  to  that  nation's  import 
picture. 

And  not  only  Is  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  Important  to  the  economc  growth  of 
Israel,  the  Midwest  plays  a  particularly  prom- 
inent role  in  this  growth,  according  to  Dan 
Melry,  Israel  consul  for  economic  affairs, 
whose  office  Is  located  In  Chicago. 

In  1970  the  United  States  accounted  for 
$323  million  of  Israel's  Imports,  compared 
with  $310  million  In  1969,  and  the  Midwest 
was  responsible  for  30  per  cent  of  the  1970 
total. 

And  as  proof  of  the  economic  growth  Israel 
Is  experiencing  with  the  aid  of  such  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States,  the  total  value 
of  Imports  In  1970  was  $1.4  billion,  up  from 
$1.2  bUlion  In  1969. 

The  Israeli  export  picture  also  is  promis- 
ing. In  1970,  $149  million  in  goods  were  sent 
to  the  United  States,  up  from  $136  million 
in  1969.  Total  value  of  all  Israeli  exports 
in  1970  was  $736  million,  a  substantial  in- 
crease from  $689  million  in  1969. 

Israel  depends  on  the  United  States,  and 
heavily  on  the  Midwest,  for  automobiles  and 
parts,  aircraft  and  parts,  raw  materials  for 
the  diamond  industry,  iron,  steel  and  other 
metals,  plants  and  vegetable  products,  Melry 
said. 
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Leading  exports  Israel  sends  to  the  United 
States  are  ready-made  fashions,  tires,  foods, 
cutting  tools  and  molds,  and  medical  elec- 
tronic equipment.  The  United  States  is  Is- 
rael's No.  1  export  trading  country,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

In  Israel's  favor  Is  its  geographic  location, 
touching  on  Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt  and  Leb- 
anon, Melry  said.  Because  of  its  location  and 
low-cost  labor  force  [an  Israeli  laborer  will 
start  at  between  $1  to  $1.50  an  hour,  com- 
pared to  about  $2  an  hour  here],  many 
United  States  companies  have  established 
facilities  there  and  use  Israel  as  an  export 
base  to  other  countries. 

Midwestern  companies,  subsldleoles  or 
their  afOllates  operating  in  Israel  Include: 
Baxter  Laboratories  of  Morton  Grove;  Miles 
laboratories,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Solpek  Steel 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  Cleveland;  Monsel  Electronic 
Industries.  Ltd.,  St.  Loxils;  Packard  Instru- 
ments Co..  Inc.,  Downers  Grove;  Manpower, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee;  Astronautics  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, Milwaukee;  Pioneer  Engineering  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Warren,  Mich.;  and  Bruns- 
wick International.  Motorola.  Inc..  Sharon 
Touth  Hostel.  Inc..  and  Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.. 
of  Israel,  all  headquartered  In  Chicago. 

"One  factor  Israeli  workers  have  to  live 
with,  tho,  is  war,"  Melry  said.  "Workers  may 
be  called  at  any  time  to  serve  in  the  army 
for  3  to  6  weeks. 

"This,  naturally,  disturbs  production,  but 
we  have  learned  to  live  with  the  situation.  We 
don't  like  it,  tho.  We  prefer  to  be  peaceful 
and  would  rather  put  our  resources  to  other 
uses.  The  worker  In  Israel,  however,  has  the 
attitude  that,  despite  war,  life  miist  go  on." 
Melry  said. 

In  1948,  when  Israel  attained  statehood,  it 
was  almost  totally  reliant  upon  Imports,  but 
now  Is  strong  enough  to  make  many  of  Its 
own  goods  and  hsis  a  thriving  export  market, 
according  to  Melry.  Exports  in  1950  equaled 
only  12  per  cent  of  Imports  and  totaled  $35.1 
million.  In  1969,  exports  equaled  57.5  per 
cent  of  Imports  and  had  grown  to  $683 
million. 

And  the  Midwest  is  a  big  customer.  Israel 
sends  hosiery,  wines  and  liquors,  ready- 
made  fashions,  shoes,  fruit,  diamonds,  cut- 
ting tools,  molds  for  plastic  injectors,  seam- 
lees  pipes,  tires,  Formica  laminated  plastic 
and  electronic  equipment  here. 

Products  Israel  imports  from  the  Midwest 
include  seeds,  wheat,  flour,  beans,  powdered 
milk,  iron  and  steel,  copper  Ingots,  alumi- 
num, scrap  metals,  road  building  materials, 
cars,  tractors,  metal-working  and  electric 
machinery,  data  processing  machinery,  hides, 
fire  bricks,  incubators,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, clay,  dental  plaster  and  chemicals. 

To  handle  the  country's  Imports  and  ex- 
ports, Israel  relies  on  El  Al  Israel  Airlines, 
the  country's  only  International  air  carrier, 
and  Zlm  Israel  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  its 
shipping  line. 

El  AI,  which  has  10  Jets  ciurently  and  two 
7478  due  In  May,  has  been  In  operation  for 
31  years,  and  has  been  Instrumental  In 
Israel's  agricultural  and  Industrial  export 
business,  according  to  Michael  S.  England, 
the  airline's  Midwest  district  manager.  El  Al 
la  Israel's  biggest  single  foreign  currency 
earner,  he  said,  with  a  total  volume  of  $85 
million  in  1970,  up  16  per  cent  from  1969. 
Freight  traffic  accounts  for  20  per  cent  of 
volume. 

El  Al  is  publicly-owned,  and  altho  the  gov- 
ernment has  controlling  interest.  It  is  op- 
erated like  a  private  business  and  has  been 
in  the  black  since  1956.  England  said. 

The  Zlm  line  Is  one  which  serves  the  Mid- 
west. Its  ports  of  call  Include  Montreal. 
Toronto,  Chicago,  Detroit,  MUwaukee  and 
Cleveland.  Major  cargo  Includes  wines,  tires, 
flour,  hides  and  machinery,  according  to 
Abraham  Sharon.  Zlm's  midwest  representa- 
Uve. 

While  world  trade  has  been  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  Israel's  economic   growth,   the 


State  of  Israel  Bond  Drive,  begun  In  1961.  "is 
the  mo6t  Important  factor  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Israel."  according  to  David  Zysman. 
executive  director  In  the  Midwest  for  the 
State  of  Israel  Bonds. 

"nie  bond  drive  contributes  86  per  cent  of 
the  country's  development  budget,  which 
Includes  expenditures  for  power  plants,  roads 
and  airlines,  while  the  normal  budget  covers 
education,  defense,  and  welfare. 

Bonds  brought  $210  million  Into  the  econ- 
omy in  1970,  Zysman  said,  with  the  goal  at 
$400  million  for  1971.  The  Increase  Is  to  come 
from  institutions,  banks  and  profit-sharing 
plans,  he  said. 

Metropolitan  Chicago  accounts  for  the 
bulk  of  BlinolB'  bond  purchases  and  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  Chicago  is  the  United  States' 
major  bond  buyer. 

Zysman  emphasized  that  the  money  ftom 
the  bond  drive  doesnt  disturb  the  United 
states  balance  of  payments  because  the 
money  doesn't  leave  the  country. 

"There  Is  no  export  of  capital.  The  money 
is  used  to  buy  United  States  goods  here  to 
ship  them  to  Israel,"  he  said. 

In  1953,  $2.6  million  in  bonds  was  sold  in 
Chicago;  In  1970  $16  million  was  sold. 

Zysman  said  that  altho  the  United  States 
was  experiencing  a  recession  in  1969  and 
1970.  bond  sales  Increased  substantially  in 
botb  the  Chicago  area  and  the  United 
States — from  $11.3  million  in  the  Chicago 
area  in  1969  to  $16  million  In  1970.  and  from 
$158  million  for  the  United  States  in  1969 
to  $210  mUllon  in  1970. 

There  are  102  Chicago  area  banks  which 
purchase  tho  bonds,  with  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  serving  as 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  Midwest.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  in  New  York  Is  the  fiscal  agent 
for  the  United  States. 

The  Druses  :  A  Uniqtte  Amalgam  of 

Religions 

(By  Eleanor  Page) 

UssAFiA.  Israel. — "Americans  are  nice  peo- 
ple," said  Kamal  Mansovir,  a  chief  of  the 
Druse  tribe,  "but  you  are  encouraging  the 
Palestinian  refugees  to  become  parasites  by 
sending  them  so  much  money.  You  give 
money  without  asking  why.  Ypu  give  money 
for  nothing.  And  people  hate^ou  for  It." 

Mansour  was  speaking  In  the  spacious 
reception  room  of  bis  house  In  UssaflA  on  the 
highest  part  of  Mount  Carmel,  not  far  from 
Haifa.  A  row  of  windows  In  the  frame  dwell- 
ing overlooked  the  village.  Chairs  and  sofas 
lined  the  walls.  A  handsome  tapestry  hung 
on  one  wall;  book  shelves  flJled  with  every- 
thing from  "Exodus  Revisited"  to  Saul  Bel- 
low and  a  Jeroboam  of  champagne  were  at  the 
opposite  end  from  the  windows. 

The  room  gradually  fllled  with  villagers 
from  their  teens  to  their  middle  years,  all 
listening  respectfully  as  Sheik  Kamal,  a 
leader  in  this  sect  which  had  its  origins  1,- 
000  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  to  a  group 
of  American  women  editors  how  a  minority 
group  can  get  along  with  the  Jews  in  Israel — 
as  well  as  with  previous  conquerors  of  that 
territory. 

Indeed,  how  the  sect  has  managed  to 
retain  its  close-knit  Identity  and  distinctive 
religion  thru  1 ,000  years  of  turbulent  history 
is  remarkable. 

Kamal  credited  their  religion,  and  the 
understanding  that  the  Middle  East  Is  based 
not  on  logic,  but  on  emotion,  with  th«  sect's 
siirvlval.  They  practice  taqtilyah.  which  Is 
"concealment."  or  disslmtilatlon,  a  principle 
which  permits  or  even  enjoins  them  to  pro- 
fess publicly  the  creed  and  when  expedient 
to  conform  externally  to  the  mores  of  any 
group  among  whom  the  Druses  may  find 
themselves. 

For  500  years,  Kamal's  family  has  lived  on 
that  mountain  top,  "not  for  the  air,  or  to 
be  close  to  God.  but  as  a  minority  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  half  a  milUoai  people," 


said  Mansour.  Druses  don't  accept  oonTorts 
to  their  religion;  you  must  be  bom  one.  "God 
promised  us  paradise,  and  our  forefathers 
said  let's  not  bring  foreigners  Into  it!" 

Their  rellglo\i8  system — which  embraces 
elements  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Islam — is  kept  secret  from  the  outside 
world,  and  not  even  all  members  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  servlcee.  That  is  reserved 
for  an  elite  company  of  Intimates  who  also 
are  the  only  ones  with  access  to  their  scrip- 
tures. 

Altho  the  Druses  raise  fine  tobacco  and 
grapes,  the  religious  do  not  smoke  or  drink. 
They  can  be  identified  from  the  nonrellgious 
by  their  head  covering. 

Kamal's  father  is  religious  leader  of  tbe 
village,  a  poet  that  is  not  necessarily  heredi- 
tary. Kamal.  a  former  newspaper  man,  is  ad- 
viser on  Druse  and  Arab  affairs  to  the  presi- 
dent of  IsraeL  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  5,000 
villagers  are  members  of  the  Mansour  family, 
including  Elsenhower  Mansour.  Mansour 
means  victorious,  he  explained,  and  Elsen- 
hower was  bom  at  the  time  the  general  de- 
feated Adlal  E.  Stevenson  for  the  Presidency. 

Tbe  20th  century  has  been  catching  up 
with  Ussafla  since  1947.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  running  water  and  no  electricity,  and 
the  lone  phone  was  In  Kamal's  father's  house. 
Now  the  women  no  longer  carry  water  in  Jars 
on  their  heads;  there  are  60  telephones,  cars, 
taxis,  good  roads,  three  schools  and  two 
clinics. 

Women  have  progressed  In  their  rights,  too. 
Girls  go  to  school;  women  have  the  right  to 
become  political  or  rellglotis  leaders. 

Women  have  the  right  to  divorce,  too,  but 
in  Druse  law  the  husband  and  wife  who  have 
been  divorced  may  never  remarry  each 
other — or  Indeed,  even  see  each  other.  "If 
they  And  themselves  In  the  same  street  one 
must  turn  and  go  in  the  other  direction." 

There  are  a  quarter  million  Druses  In 
Lebanon,  50,000  In  the  United  States  and 
80,000  In  South  America,  according  to  Kamal. 
The  1971  World  Almanac  lists  Israel's  Dnise 
fK>pulatlon  as  33,000. 

Altho  primarily  agricultural  people.  Druses 
have  been  leaving  their  farms  to  work  else- 
where, with  only  12  per  cent  remaining  to 
work  the  land  actively.  This  change  has 
caused  a  revolution  between  the  old  and 
new  generations,  differences  that  are  appar- 
ent within  Kamal's  own  dose  family.  His 
wife  and  mother.  In  their  shapeless  black 
robes  and  white  scraves  wound  around  their 
heads,  look  more  like  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. His  teen -aged  daughter  and  the 
younger  children  wear  Western  dress. 

Kamftl  believes  the  Middle  East  does  not 
need  more  subs  and  guns,  but  more  tractors 
and  homes.  "Outside,  you  ask  why  shouldn't 
we  have  peace?  Why  shouldn't  the  Arab  and 
Jew  make  peace?  But  the  United  States  is 
In  the  same  boat.  Why  don't  you  settle  dif- 
ferences In  Viet  Nam  and  China?" 

Kamal  sees  Israel  as  the  most  statue  coun- 
try In  the  Middle  East.  He  says  the  Arabs 
ask  one  another,  are  they  managing  them- 
selves well?  He  sees  a  sodal  and  educational 
revolution  In  the  Arab  world,  where  v^ith 
130  kids  bom  every  hour  "it's  a  challenge 
for  a  leader  to  provide  food  and  education." 

Peace  must  come,  said  Kamal,  because  "No 
humans  can  live  forever  on  hatered." 

MTB«n.»  Smcs  Grow  in  Egtft 
(By  Ray  Wilkinson) 

Cairo. — For  the  price  of  a  $10  train  ride  to 
Alexandria  on  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  visi- 
tor can  see  at  first  hand  some  of  the  Russlan- 
buUt  antiaircraft  missile  bases  'Egypt  has 
established  to  defend  Itself  against  Israeli 
warplanes. 

One  surface-to-air  missile  [SAM]  site 
stands  on  a  breakwater  in  the  center  of  Alex- 
andria, surrounded  on  one  side  by  fishing 
boats  and  pleasure  craft  and  on  the  other  by 
fishermen  and  bathers  on  a  sandy  beach.  The 
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Visitors  strolling  along  the  seafront 
proach  within  100  yartls  ot  the  site, 
trance  at  the  neck  of  the  breakwater 
tected  by  a  couple  of  Egyptian  soldiers 
eral    strands    of    barbed    wire    and 
erected  battleshlpgray  steel  doors. 

Scares  of  seaside  hotels  given  an  evei 
ter  view.  Two  high  earthern  bunkers 
the  control  center.  One  of  them  is 
the  radar  mast,  the  most  obvious  sign 
aAM-3  site.  This  msst  Is  about  50  feet 
with  a  radar  scooper  on  top  and  Is 
from  afar. 

Nearby  Is  the  "low  blow"  radar,  a 
bowl-shaped  structure,  which  Is  a  vita 
of  the  fire  control  apparatus  for  the 
The    missiles    themselves    are 
under  netting. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  site,  some  of  it 
antly  lined  with   trees.   Is  a  hellcopte 
and  a  jetty  for  small  boats. 

The    curious    can    approach    even 
to  a  second  site  near  Agaml,  a  pleasant 
sort  area  on  the  outskirts  of  Alexandrlfi 
quented    by    diplomats,    especially    m 
attaches. 

One  attache  who  regularly  visited 
once  was  startled  to  find  a  huge 
type  structure  he  had  never  seen  bef on 
denly   appear   at    the   Agaml   site, 
circles  In  Cairo  were  mystified  about 
equipment,  but  on  his  next  visit  the 
solved   the  mystery.  It  was   the  pole 
umbrella  the  Russians  had  erected  to 
themselves  In  the  blistering  Egyptian 

The    Soviets    constructed    about    60 
thruout  Egypt  early  last  year  as  a 
to  Israeli  air  raids  and  Russians  still 
trol  and  man  the  sites  themselves. 

The  missiles  and  crewmen  were 
Into  the  country  in  secrecy.  When  wor^ 
circulated  about  them,  the  Egyptians 
gorlcally   denied   the  presence  of  bol^i 
missiles  and  men.  Cairo  later  aci 
missiles  were  in  the  country  but  o 
Indicated  they  were  manned   by 
and    controlled    by    the    Egyptian 
command. 

Western  military  officials  said  Russiahs 
still  in  complete  command  of  the  site^ 
sonally  manning  them  and  controlllig 
decision  to  fire  the  missiles. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  at  Agf  ml 
a  large  airfield  occupied  by  about  a 
Soviet-made    helicopters.   Dally,    a 
built  MIG  fighter  trainer  screams  loT 
Alexandria,     swooping     and     diving. 
skinned  Russian  swimmers  wave  hapdlly 
tbe  plane,  piloted  by  another  Russian, 

Halfway  thru  the  2 V^ -hour  train  ridi 
Cairo  to  Alexandria,  a  visitor  sees  fropi 
rlghthand  window  near  Quesna  a 
field  with  MIG  fighters  sitting  on  the 
or  training  overhead. 

At  the  start  of  the  1967  war  the 
destroyed  most  of  the  Egryptlan  air  for^e 
ting  in  the  open  on  the  ground 
the  war  the  Russians  took  over  aerial 
nlng,  constructed  new  runways  and 
reinforced  steel,  concrete  and  earthern 
are,  many  of  them  clearly  visible  fro^ 
train. 
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Jerusalem  :   For  Israei..  a  Gbowtng  Cmttal 
(By  Gwen  Morgan) 

Jerusalem. — "We  will  make  Jerusalin 
most  beautiful  city  In  the  world," 
mayor,  Teddy  Kollek. 

The  Six-Day  war  ended  the  19-yeBi 
slon  of  Jerusalem,  and,  for  the  first  tjme 
2,000  years,  the  city  is  totally  In  the 
the    Jews.    'People    wlU    judge    Israel 
mayor    said,    "on   how    we    deal    with 
salem." 

If  a  visitor  looks  quickly,  he  can 
the    golden-stoned,    cypress-shaded, 
town  that  met  the  medieval  pilgrim 
staff  In  hand,  he  surmounted  the  last 
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limestone  Judean  Ridges,  2.500  feet  above  the 
Eea  50  miles  away. 

A  century  ago  Jerusalem  was  still  confined 
within  the  walls  raised  by  Suleiman  the 
Magnlficlent  300  years  earlier  to  guard  the 
warren  of  domed  stone  houses  and  their 
15.000  inhabitants. 

Today  Jerusalem  has  more  than  200,000 
people  and  has  jumped  from  hilltop  to  hill- 
top for  miles  around.  Kollek  foresees  a  city 
of  half  a  million. 

For  Kollek.  Jerusalem  has  three  roles — Its 
ancient  one  as  a  holy  place  for  Jews.  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems,  its  designation  since  1949 
as  capital  of  Israel,  and — Kollek  hopes  in- 
creasingly In  the  future — an  Important  world 
place  in  culture  and  education. 

If  KoUek  has  his  way.  Israel  will  discourage 
commerce  and  Indu.stry  from  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem but  will  continue  to  expand  those 
livelihoods  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  on  the 
coast. 

As  a  holy  place.  Jerusalem  Is  vinlque.  For 
the  Jews  it  was  Abraham's  place  of  sacrifice, 
the  promised  land  of  Moses,  the  city  of 
Solomon  and  David,  the  site  of  the  Temple. 
The  mighty,  squared  stones  which  formed 
the  western  wall  of  the  great  platform  from 
which  rose  the  temple  have  for  centuries 
been  a  Jewish  place  of  prayer. 

Most  of  the  wall  was  burled  but  now  ar- 
cheologlsts  are  carefully  uncovering  sections 
of  it  and  are  digging  downward  to  reveal  the 
chariot-worn  roadways  of  Herod's  day,  and 
incidentally  finding  18,000  coins.  Workmen 
are  clearing  riibble  from  the  old  Jewish 
quarter  destroyed  in  the  1948  fighting  and 
rebuilding  synagogs,  schools  and  hostels.  In 
the  old  manner. 

Kollek  Is  determined  that  no  harm  shall 
be  done  to  the  glorious  mosque,  one  of  the 
world's  loveliest  buildings,  which  stands  over 
Abraham's  sacrificial  rock  and  each  Friday 
summons  Moslems  to  pray.  Suleiman's  mag- 
nlficient  two  miles  of  walls  and  gates  have 
been  cleared  of  centuries  of  waste,  and  at 
night  floodlights  add  to  their  drama. 

For  the  Christians,  too.  Kollek  stands 
guard  over  their  300  structures.  He  encour- 
ages the  ChrUtlans  to  care  for  their  build- 
ings, even  to  Improve  them  and  beautify 
them  for  the  greater  service  to  pilgrims. 

Jerusalem  Is  beginning  to  acquire  the 
physical  appurtenances  of  a  national  capi- 
tal. The  Knesset.  Israel's  congress,  has 
erected  a  distinguished,  square-columned 
buUding  for  Itself  on  Its  own  hilltop,  a  sort 
of  Hebrew-Grecian  temple.  It,  too.  Is  proudly 
floodlit. 

Government  ministries  have  all  moved 
here,  except  defense.  That  was  kept  In  Tel 
Aviv  while  Jerusalem  was  divided  and  ex- 
posed but.  those  perils  removed,  it  too  may 
soon  move  here.  Ministry  buildings,  how- 
ever, are  utilitarian  blocks,  designed  to  pro- 
vide maximum  space  in  the  shortest  time  at 
least    expense. 

The  major  nations  still  retain  their  em- 
bassies in  Tel  Aviv.  They  operate  under  the 
1947  decree  that  Jerusalem  would  be  an  in- 
ternational city.  The  United  States  main- 
tains its  own  diplomatic  representative  to 
Jerusalem.  For  19  years,  the  office  was  di- 
vided, half  on  the  Arab  side,  half  on  the 
Jewish  side.  Now  it  Is  reunited,  but  diligent- 
ly keeps  separate  from  the  embassy  In  Tel 
Aviv. 

The  city  already  glories  In  its  structures 
dedicated  to  cultiu-e  and  knowledge.  The 
museum  Is  a  prize,  drawing  masterpieces 
from  all  over  the  world  to  add  to  its  unique 
local  treasures,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
For  a  while,  the  old  Hebrew  admonitioa 
against  graven  Images  delayed  the  exhibi- 
tion of  human  sculpture,  but  that  has  been 
overcome. 

The  university  already  packs  Its  hill  and, 
despite  a  shortage  of  places,  welcomes  for- 
eign students.  The  New  Hadassah  hospital,  on 
Its  hill,  is  creating  a  reputation  for  medical 


research,  even  before  its  original  home  on 
Mount  Scopus  recovers  from  Its  19-year  siege. 
Both  work  closely  with  the  Welzmann  Insti- 
tute, down  on  the  coastal  plain,  which  is  ac- 
quiring renown  far  greater  than  Its  size. 
Jerusalem  takes  pride  also  in  its  small  but 
brain-heavy  academy  of  science.  It  has  hopes 
for  the  Harry  Truman  Center  for  Peace. 

Old  monasteries  and  libraries  are  yielding 
unmatched  treasures  In  manuscripts  and 
scared  handicrafts,  long  hidden  and  forgot- 
ten. 

The  city  has  more  than  its  share  of  concert 
halls.  There  are  signs  of  a  healthy  theater 
life.  The  amphitheater  atop  Mount  Scopus 
has  a  spectacular  view  down  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Mountains  of  Moab  beyond. 

Israel  has  maintained  a  British  decree  that 
all  Jerusalem  structures  must  be  faced  with 
the  local  golden  limestone.  So  far.  buildings 
have  been  kept  lov/.  Jerusalem  Is  still  a  city 
of  domes  and  spires. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  26,   19711 

Increased  Migration  to  "Promised  Land" 

BRrNGS  Numerous  Social  Problems 

(By  Michael    McGuire) 

Jerusalem. — Suez  guns  have  been  muffled 
for  more  than  eight  months  and  the  taste  of 
living  without  hourly  newscasts  telling  of 
death  has  suited  Israelis  well. 

B\it  during  recent  weeks  of  calm,  social 
problems  based  primarily  on  a  class  gap  and 
ImmlgTatlon  have  surfaced  into  public  and 
official  concern  like  debris  from  a  depth 
charge  that  waited  thru  a  quarter-century 
of  border  strife  before  detonating. 

Social  problems  common  to  most  nations 
have  been  smouldering  In  Israel  since  its 
early  days  of  statehood,  many  Israelis  con- 
tend. But  they  were  kept  undT  the  rug  by 
a  people  fiercely  united  in  a  primary  strug- 
gle of  survival  amid  hostile  Arab  neighbors. 

Before  the  cease-fire,  urban  social  protest 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem  or  Haifa  would  have 
approached  treason  in  the  minds  of  many 
Israelis.  But  with  the  absence  of  war  came 
cries  common  to  peace.  Children  of  Oriental 
Jews  from  North  Africa  and  the  Arab  states- 
calling  themselves  Black  Panthers — have 
taken  to  the  streets  to  protest  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  jobs  and  horsing.  The  young 
Orientals  have  launched  a  camoalgn  to  win 
their  full  share  of  wealth  and  responsibility. 

Many  of  the  nearly  80,000  families  living 
in  cramped  or  slum  quarters  have  taken 
uncomfortable  note  of  the  new  Immigrants, 
especially  Russians  and  Americans,  bemg 
moved  quickly  into  modern  flats  provided  by 
a  government  anxious  to  absorb  them  rapidly 
into  Israeli  life  and  attract  thousands  more. 

"Israel's  administration  is  100  per  cent 
Etiropean — mostly  Eastern  European  Rus- 
sians and  Polish  from  Golda  Meir  on  down — 
with  blacks  (Orientals)  having  no  Influence 
in  the  army,  the  government  or  Parliament," 
said  one  government  official.  "Soldiers  coming 
home  to  the  slums  see  new  Immigrants  enter- 
ing new  houses  and  don't  like  It. 

"Its  going  to  be  our  No.  1  problem  and 
the  sooner  we  face  It  the  better."  the  official 
continued.  "There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
shattered  Illusions.  This  can  be  the  key 
project  for  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Dona- 
tions can  help  the  Russian  Jews  immigrate 
and  build  houses  for  those  already  here." 

The  suggestion  was  echoed  by  Arle  Pincus. 
director  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  which  orga- 
nizes immigration,  directs  Immigrant  absorp- 
ton  and  masterminds  the  Inflow  of  funds 
donated  by  Jews  and  others  around  the 
world. 

"My  concern  is  not  whether  we  can  stand 
o\ir  ground  militarily  or  rely  on  arms  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States."  Pincus  said. 
"My  concern  Is  the  development  of  an 
Independent  Israel  In  which  the  social  and 
cultural  gaps  can  be  closed.  This,  together 
with  meeting  the  needs  of  Immigration,  will 
be  our  principal  task." 
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Reduced  tension  In  the  Middle  East  has 
created  concern  In  some  Jewish  circles  that 
generous  donations  from  American  Jews  and 
Jews  of  other  nations  thru  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  other  programs  will  slack  off.  Any 
reduction  would  be  crucial  at  a  time  when 
Israel  faces  Its  greatest  demands  for  cash  to 
solve  its  city  problems  and  reinforce  state 
budget  funds  earmarked  for  maintenance  of 
a  strong  defense  system  at  tull  alert. 

United  Jewish  Appeal  donations  and  Israel 
Development  Bonds  together  have  brought 
Israel  a  total  of  $4  billion,  according  to  the 
Finance  Ministry. 

"Obviously,"  Pincus  said,  "the  urgent 
drama  of  military  defeat  or  victory — which 
for  us  Is  measured  in  terms  of  survival  or 
annihilation — has  all  the  elements  to  evolve 
a  very  positive  reaction  from  Jews. 

"But,"  he  said,  "there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  still  need  help  to 
get  here.  How  much  money  will  be  needed  Is 
anybody's  guess.  The  Israeli  taxpayer,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  political  situation  may  be,  will 
be  heavily  burdened.  We  are  primarily  con- 
cerned about  the  Jews  who  need  to  come." 

Have  the  Jews  in  the  free  world  the  finan- 
cial capacity  and  desire  to  help  In  their  Im- 
migration and  solve  other  social  problems? 
The  answer  is  "yes,"  Pincus  said,  "because 
Israel  and  the  maintenance  of  immigration 
Is  very  close  to  them  emotionally.  Future 
absorption,  especially  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  be  a  backbreaxlng  job." 

Nathan  Peled,  Israel's  absorption  minister, 
said  large  developments  toward  solving  the 
social  problems  can  be  made  once  peace  is 
established.  Defense  costs  currently  approach 
half  the  state  budget  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Exjjenditures  for  de- 
fense are  four  times  larger  than  the  defense 
budget  on  the  eve  of  the  June.  1967  war,  a 
Finance  Ministry  official  reported. 

During  the  30  years  of  the  British  Man- 
date. Jewish  settlement  grew  from  50,000  to 
some  650,000  Inhabitants.  The  number  of 
Jews  in  Israel  totally  has  passed  2.5  million. 
Since  the  1967  war,  Peled  said,  about  124,000 
ImmlgrantB  have  been  settled  here. 

Projections  Indicate  an  additional  250,000 
Jews  will  move  to  Israel  during  the  next  five 
years.  If  Russia  oi>en£  her  borders  to  Soviet 
Jews,  the  number  could  climb  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Because  newcomers  are  ab- 
sorbed Into  a  more  developed  economy,  the 
cost  of  settling  them  Into  Israeli  society  has 
gone  up  considerably  since  the  mass  migra- 
tions of  two  decades  ago.  In  1949,  for  In- 
stance, Israel  was  compelled  to  settle  225,000 
immigrants  In  tents  and  barracks,  Instead  of 
apartments. 

Unlike  the  days  of  mass  mlgratlcm  of  il- 
literate and  imsk  Jled  Orientals,  today's  aver- 
age Immigrant  Is  a  skilled  and  educated  per- 
son. 

In  1970  alone.  Peled  said.  700  medical  doc- 
tors and  1.200  engineers  were  among  the 
newcomers. 

Peled  said  that  because  there  has  been 
eight  months  of  quasl-peace.  Israel's  social 
problems  are  coming  to  the  forefront. 

"We  spend  too  much  money  for  security 
now.  It's  a  very  heavy  burden.  We'll  have  to 
build  at  least  50.000  new  apartments  to  meet 
part  of  the  problems  of  the  Orientals  and 
others. 

"I  am  trying  to  explain  to  the  discontented 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  see  a 
social  conflict  develop  between  the  newcom- 
ers and  the  old-timers,"  Peled  said.  "In  any 
society,  there  are  social  problems  that  must 
be  faced  up  to  and  solved." 

"I  think  Israel  is  able  to  do  It."  he  said, 
"because  it  Is  a  new  society  with  traditions 
of  social  differences  that  are  not  as  strong 
as  In  other  societies." 

And  for  Christians,  a  Glorious  City  or 

Churches 

(By  Malkah  Raymlst) 

Jerusalem. — The  Arab  mason,  perched  high 

In  the  Crusader  Arch  within  the  church  of 


the  Holy  Sepulchre,  hammered  away  at  cen- 
tury-old plaster  roughly  painted  with  saintly 
figures. 

"It  will  be  quite  lovely,"  he  said,  "when 
we  get  all  the  rubbish  cleared  away." 

For  five  years,  workmen  have  been  trying 
to  bring  some  sort  of  order  and  clean  beauty 
to  the  massive  structure  that  has  grown  up 
during  1,600  years  on  Calvary — Golgotha  In 
Hebrew — the  Mount  of  the  Skull,  so  called 
because  here,  it  Is  said,  was  buried  the  skull 
of  Adam,  the  first  man. 

In  a  chapel,  priests  point  to  a  hole  In  the 
rock  where  they  say  Romans  raised  the  cross 
on  which  Jesus  died.  In  another  chapel,  un- 
der a  massive,  flaking  dome  held  up  since  an 
earthquake  by  ugly  steel  girders,  a  marble 
altar  denotes  the  cavern  tomb  where  Jesus' 
body  briefly  lay. 

In  Roman  days.  Calvary  was*a  cemetery, 
outside  the  walled  town.  The  exact  sites  ol 
the  cross  and  the  tomb  were  fixed  by  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantlne,  the  first  Roman  em- 
peror to  become  a  Christian. 

Helena  came  here  in  316  and  built  the  first 
church  on  Calvary  and,  at  Bethlehem,  10 
miles  to  the  south,  the  first  church  over  the 
grotto  birthplace  of  Jesus. 

For  300  years.  Christian  pilgrims  came  to 
Jerusalem  and  Christian  communities  thrived 
here.  Then  Persians  raided  and,  a  generation 
later,  new  converts  of  Mohammed  seized  the 
Holy  City.  Crusaders  came  In  1099.  They 
rebuilt  massively  and,  tho  they  were  driven 
out  after  less  than  a  century,  their  main 
structures  survive  on  Calvary  and  In  Bethle- 
hem. 

In  the  last  century  the  Russian  Czar  en- 
couraged the  Orthodox  church  to  enlarge  Its 
communities  here  and  erect  lovely  onion-tow- 
ered churches.  Later  Kaiser  Wllhelm  rode 
into  Jerusalem  on  a  white  horse  and  helped 
German  Lutherans  build  a  church  on  Mount 
Zion  and  a  hospital  on  the  Motint  of  Olives. 
The  British  captured  Jerusalem  In  1917, 
restoring  Christian  rule  to  the  Holy  Land 
after  more  than  700  years.  The  English  Epis- 
copal community  flourished.  Christian  au- 
thority lasted  only  30  years. 

Today  about  30  Christian  communities 
have  about  300  churches,  chapels,  monas- 
teries, schools,  hospitals  and  libraries  In  and 
around  Jerusalem  which  are  used  by  about 
100.000  Christian  residents  of  the  Holy 
Land,  almost  all  Arabs,  and  the  ever-growing 
number  of  pilgrims. 

The  Roman  Catholic  community  [Cath- 
olics are  called  Latins  here].  Is  the  largest — 
about  54,000 — as  well  as  the  richest  and  most 
active,  with  400  priests  and  monks  and  1,500 
nuns  of  45  orders.  The  Vatican,  tho  not  yet 
recognizing  Israel  as  a  nation,  has  a  perma- 
nent representative  here. 

The  Orthodox  church,  second  largest,  was 
cut  off  from  its  main  source  of  funds  and 
clerics  by  the  Russian  revolution  In  1917,  and 
since  1948  has  been  divided,  the  Moscow 
hierarchy  having  authority  over  the  commu- 
nity which  fell  into  the  new  state  of  Israel 
and  a  New  York-based  exile  hierarchy  having 
a  thcrity  ever  the  community  that  found  it- 
self in  Jordan.  Since  the  Six-Day  war.  the 
Moscow  and  New  York  hierarchies  both  claim 
authority  over  the  former  Jordan  commu- 
nity. 

Rivalry  among  the  Christian  c-mmunitles 
h?re  has  persisted  for  centi'rtes.  sometimes 
erupting  Into  bitter  feuds.  Ccpts.  Syrians. 
Chaldeans  and  Armenians,  some  claiming  di- 
rect descent  from  the  first  Christians,  vie 
with  the  later,  larger  groups  for  rights  in 
holy  places  and  conduct  services  In  ancient 
languages  that  survive  only  in  their  liturgies. 
In  Arab  days,  two  Arab  families  acted  as 
custodians  for  the  church  on  Calvary. 

Only  the  ecumenical  spirit  cf  the  1930s 
made  possible  the  start  of  a  thcro  restora- 
tion of  the  cluttered,  dilapidated  partitioned, 
shored-up  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Not 
yet.  however,  may  all  Christian  groups  con- 
duct services  on  Calvary  or  In  the  Bethlehem 
grotto. 


The  Israeli  government  operates  a  policy 
It  calls  "respecting  the  status  quo,"  while 
supporting  the  principle  that  all  faiths  have 
a  right  to  worship  as  they  please.  Israel  frees 
from  taxes  all  places  of  worship  and  wel- 
comes groups  wanting  to  establlih  places  of 
worship,  but  does  not  encourage  mls.?lonary 
efforts. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  26,  1971] 
The  Greatest  Invasion  or  Israel  Today 

(By  Alfred  Borcover) 
Eight  months  ago,  before  the  cease-fire, 
you  could  feel  the  tension  In  Israel.  Soldiers 
going  to  the  Suez  for  active  duty  went  with 
apprehension.  Every  hour  on  the  hour,  life 
stopped  as  Israelis  turned  to  the  nearest  radio 
to  listen  to  the  news.  Israel  was  In  a  precari- 
ous state. 

Today  the  feeling  Is  relaxed.  Soldiers  go- 
ing to  the  Suez  find  It"  a  time  to  relax  and 
get  some  sun.  No  one  is  shooting.  Life  goes 
on  at  its  usual  fast  pace,  but  with  time  to 
pause,  gossip  and  enjoy  a  break  for  tea  and 
cake.  You  can  feel  the  difference,  even  tho 
there  is  no  cease  fire  now.  For  the  moment, 
peace  prevails. 

The  only  Invasion  Imminent  Is  from  tour- 
ists. It  Is  an  Invasion  that  Israel  loves  and 
welcomes  because  tourism  Is  Israel's  biggest 
and  fastest  growing  Industry.  It  Is  obvious, 
too.  that  visitors  consider  Israel  a  safe  place 
to  visit. 

An  Israeli  put  it  best  when  he  told  an 
American : 

"You  have  secure  borders  and  insecure 
cities.  We  have  Insecure  borders  and  secure 
cities." 

And  so  the  tourists  fleck  to  the  State  cf 
Israel  by  the  thousands.  This  year  might  see 
a  half  million  tourists  In  the  "Land  of  the 
Bible."  They  come  not  only  from  the  United 
States  but  from  Canada,  Scandinavia,  Bri- 
tain, South  America,  evetywhere.  For  here 
they  find  the  roots  of  all  civilizations. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  visitors  come 
not  only  to  see  Israel  but  to  feel  it.  You 
sense  the  feeling,  for  Instance,  when  you  ar- 
rive at  Lod  [Lydda]  Airport.  28  miles  from 
Jerusalem  and  14  miles  from  Tel  Aviv.  You 
sense  it  in  the  emotional  reunions  that  take 
place  in  the  terminal,  and  you  can  see  it  In 
the  faces  of  your  fellow  passengers.  It  is  a 
feeling  that  is  difficult  to  define  but  it  Is 
there.  Perhaps  because  Israel  has  stood,  since 
Its  birth  as  a  nation  in  1948.  as  a  David  amid 
Ooliaths.  The  blend  of  biblical  past  and  cou- 
rageous present,  linked  by  4.000  years  of 
history,  makes  this  land  unique. 

The  spirit  is  evident  everywhere,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Red  Sea.  New  towns 
and  villages  flourish.  Rich  farms  and  or- 
chards bloom  en  transformed  swamps  and 
arid  wasteland.  Lush  forests  cover  once-bar- 
ren hillsides. 

In  contrast,  Bedouins  roam  the  desert  and 
flock  to  the  markets  of  Beersheba  as  they 
did  when  Abraham  and  his  family  trekked 
into  this  land  more  than  4,000  years  ago. 

Faces  tell  the  story  of  Israel,  too.  There  are 
the  Western  and  Eastern  European  Jews 
who  survived  the  Nazi  reign  of  terror.  North 
Africans  from  Morocco.  Algeria  and  Tunisia; 
Oriental  Jews  from  Yemen.  Iraq.  Kurdistan. 
Iran.  Afghanistan,  and  the  Cochins  from 
southern  India.  There  are  Moslems  who  never 
left  the  Holy  Land  and  young  Americans 
with  a  pioneer  spirit,  and.  of  course,  the  na- 
tive bcrn  "Sabras."  named  after  the  fruit 
of  a  cactus  that's  bard  and  prickly  on  the 
outside,  but  sweet  on  the  inside. 

Today.  2.8  mllllcn  Israelis,  different  In 
custom  and  dress  and  even  language,  but 
bound  by  a  common  faith,  perform  dally 
miracles  in  this  land. 

Altho  the  visitor  can  launch  his  tour 
anywhere,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  traveling 
your  first  28  miles  from  Lod  Airport  to 
Jerusalem,  the  capital  and  second  largest 
city  after  Tel  Aviv. 
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Jerusalem's  history  Ur  awesome.  Proiii  Its 
beginning  the  city  has  been  coveteil  by 
Babylonians,  Macedonians,  Mongols,  Tlirks, 
BrltlAb  and  Jordanians,  to  nam«  a  few. 
Jerusalem  means  City  of  Peace,  yet  lH  baa 
been  fought  over  by  all.  It  remains  as  sacred 
to  Christians  and  Moslems  as  It  Is  to  Jews. 
"Nothing  about  the  serene  air  of  Jeruonlem 
today  recalls  Its  33  centuries  of  turbulent 
history.  Including  earthquakes,  19  military 
sieges,  two  total  destructions  by  conqujerors 
and  many  rebulldlngs."  writes  Jean  Cc^nay, 
In  "Israel,"  an  excellent  gu!de  book.       i 

"The  existence  and  stubborn  survlviJ  of 
an  Important  city  at  this  spot  at  first  ^ms 
to  defy  reason.  It  Is  far  from  the  seacoakt  or 
any  river  basin,  and  off  the  great  camvan 
routes  of  early  times.  Surrounded  by  pleak 
bills,  it  Is  difficult  to  reach  and  in  past j ages 
had  scanty  water  sources — a  single  natural 
spring  below  the  eastern  wall,  and  uider- 
ground  cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  roc  It  to 
hold  rain  water.  But  its  position  on  the  |  preat 
divide  between  the  coastal  pdain  and  the 
Jordan  Valley,  and  the  heart  of  the  Mgh- 
land  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  has  always  i  nade 
Jerusalem  a  strategic  prize." 

Until  the  Six-Day  War  In  June,  1967, 
Jerusalem  was  a  divided  city,  the  new  siK:tor 
in  Israel;  the  Old  City  in  Jordan.  Today  It  Is 
reunited,  all  In  Israel.  > 

It  is  in  the  Old  City  where  one  flndi  the 
holiest  of  Jewish  holy  places — the  Western 
Wall.  It  was  Icnown  as  the  Walling  Wall  pLlter 
the  Romans  razed  Herod's  Temple,  whlcU  was 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Templa  and 
conquered  the  Jews.  The  Western  Wall 
fOBTned  part  of  the  retaining  wall  ofl  the 
Temple,  which  was  on  the  summit  of  Mbunt 
Morlah.  The  wall's  nearness  to  the  destijoyed 
sanctuary  has  made  it  so  hallowed. 

The  wall  and  gates  of  the  Old  City  jdate 
to  the  16th  century.  Within  the  walli  are 
the  Moslem.  Christian,  Armenian  and  {Jew- 
ish quarters  and  numerous  sacret  shilnes. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  the  faioet 
sacred  shrine  in  Christendom,  stands  oH  the 
site  of  Calvary,  where  Jes\is  was  crucjfled. 
Interred  and  resurrected.  The  Via  Dolorosa. 
with  its  14  Stations,  follows  the  roufle  ot 
Jesus  from  Antonla  Portress,  where  He,  was 
condemned,  to  where  He  was  cruclfled;  On 
Mount  Morlah,  whece  Moslems  call  Ha^ma- 
esh-Sharlf,  are  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  El 
AlEsa  Moeque,  which  make  this  Islam's  bdlieet 
shrine  after  Mecca  and  Medina. 

The  traditional  sites  in  the  Old  City  ire  a 
must  but  it  Is  important  to  see  the  Old  IClty 
as  It  is  now,  with  its  bazaars  and  col4rf\U 
assortment  of  people  Joetllng  thru  the  bar- 
row streets. 

Near  what  was  once  a  no-man's  land  sepa- 
rating the  old  and  the  new  Is  Mount  31on; 
here  rests  the  tomb  of  King  David,  who 
conquered  Jerusalem  3.000  years  ago  and 
made  It  hiar  capital  and  a  religious  cetiter. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  with 
David's  tomb  is  the  Coenaculum,  traditional 
site  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  Oothlc-Cruaader 
style  hall  also  has  served  as  a  mosquf.  It 
has  a  niche  and  inscriptions  from  the  Kapaoi. 
Such  HTe  the  intertwining  of  different  times 
and  faiths  In  the  Holy  Land. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  put  Jerusilem 
and  Israel  In  an  understandable  perspective  Is 
to  visit  the  Israel  Museum.  The  museuln.  a 
sprawling  series  of  pavilions  on  a  22-ipcTe 
rocky  hill  dotted  with  olive  trees,  house^  ar- 
cheologlcal  treasures,  art  and  Jewish  cere- 
monial objects  from  thruout  the  Dlasi:ora 
modem  sculpture  and  the  priceless  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  It  actually  is  four  museums  in  on 
the  Bezalel  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  the  Samuel 
Bronfman  Biblical  and  Archeologlcal  VIu- 
seum.  the  Billy  Rose  Sculpture  Garden,  [and 
the  Shrine  of  the  Book.  It  is  the  one  place 
that  tells  fully  the  story  of  Israels  turb^ent 
past. 

Altho  there  la  so  much  to  see  In  Israel, 
It   Is   difficult   to   leave   Jerusalem   anq  its 


wealth  of  sights — the  Sanhedrln  tombs;  the 
Holy  Land  Hotel  Museum  with  its  large  scale 
model  of  Jerusalem  In  ancient  days;  the  Mei^ 
Shearlm.  quarter  of  the  extreme  Orthodox 
European  Jews  who  live,  pray  and  dress  as 
their  ancestors  did  for  centuries  and  await 
the  Messiah;  Central  Jerusalem  itself  with 
Its  shops,  restaurants  and  cafes;  Hebrew 
University  with  its  new  campus  and  old 
campus  on  Mount  Scopus;  the  Knesset 
[Parliament];  the  Hadassah  Hospital  with 
Its  small  synagog  famous  for  Its  stained  win- 
dows by  Marc  Chagall;  and  Mount  Herzl, 
burial  place  of  Dr.  Theodora  Herzl  who  pre- 
dicted and  worked  for  the  birth  of  Israel  in 
1896,  and  YeA  Vashem,  a  stark  and  moving 
moniunent  to  the  six  million  Jews  who  died 
at  the  hand  of  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 

It  was  the  Jewish  Sages  who  said: 

"Ten  parts  of  beauty  were  allotted  the 
world  at  large  and  of  these  Jerusalem  as- 
sumed nine  measures  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  but  one  .  .  .  ten  parts  of  suffering 
were  visited  upon  the  world — nine  for  Jeru- 
salem and  one  for  the  world." 

Since  that  fateful  Six-Day  war,  visitors 
can  venture  north,  south  and  east  of  Jeru- 
salem to  Bethlehem,  birthplace  of  Jesus; 
Hebron,  along  the  rocul  followed  by  Abraham, 
Joseph  and  King  David;  and  Jericho,  which 
bills  itself  as  the  oldest  city  In  the  world. 
This  occupied  area  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  is  known  as  Judea  and  Samaria 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Jerusalem  is  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel's  Pun  City.  Tel  Aviv  Is  young  [founded 
In  1909],  brash,  lively,  prosf)erous  and  mod- 
em. With  385,000  residents,  It  has  a  seventh 
of  Israel's  population,  Jerusalem  Is  the  gov- 
ernmental and  spiritual  center;  Tel  Aviv  Is 
the  hub  of  culture,  commerce  and  entertain- 
ment. It  also  la  cosmopolitan.  Walk  along 
tree-shaded  Dlzengoff  Street  and  you'll  hear 
chatter  in  Prench,  English,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Russian,  German,  Italian,  Polish  and  Yid- 
dish. And  you  not  only  can  sample  peeta, 
felafel,  tahlna.  humus,  shashlik  and  kababs, 
but  chopped  liver,  roast  duck,  stroganoff,  egg 
roll  and  pizza. 

Next  door  to  Tel  Aviv  Is  Jaffa,  the  an- 
cient port  from  which  Jonah  sailed  and  en- 
countered the  whale.  The  old  Arab  district 
near  the  harbor  has  been  transformed  into 
an  attractive  artists'  quarter. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Tel  Aviv  Is  Ashdod, 
which  typifies  Israel's  modem  development. 
In  the  time  of  the  Philistines,  it  was  one  of 
five  important  cultiiral  and  religlotis  centers. 
But  thru  the  ages  Ashdod  disappeared.  Plf- 
teen  years  ago  Israel  decided  it  needed  a  new 
deep  water  port  to  help  develop  the  southern 
half  of  the  country  and  In  1967  Ashdod  was 
reborn;  today  It  is  a  modem  city  of  32,000. 

To  the  north  of  Tel  Avlv-Jaffa  along  the 
Mediterranean  extends  the  coastal  road  to 
Haifa  thru  the  lush  Sharon  Plain  and  beyond 
thru  the  Zebulum  Valley  to  Acre  and  the 
Lebanese  border.  Along  the  way  are  HerzUa, 
a  resort  town;  Natanya,  a  citrus  and  diamond 
center  as  well  as  resort;  and  Caesarea,  a  re- 
sort area  with  Israel's  only  18-hole  golf  covirse 
and  ancient  ruins  that  include  a  Roman  am- 
phitheater used  for  the  Israel  Festival. 

Forty  miles  north  of  Caesarea,  on  Mount 
Carmel,  Is  Haifa,  Israel's  third  largest  city 
and  its  main  seaport.  F^om  atop  Mount 
Carmel  the  cream-colored  city  unfolds  in 
three  tiers  toward  the  sea,  broken  only  by 
tall  green  pines  and  cypress,  red-tiled  roofs 
and  the  golden  dome  of  the  Baha'l  Temple. 
[Haifa  Is  world  headquarters  for  the  Baha'l 
faith,  which  also  has  a  temple  In  Wllmette.] 

Prom  Paris  Sqtiare  near  the  harbor,  the 
Carmellt,  Israel's  only  subway,  can  lift  you 
to  the  heights  of  Mount  Carmel  in  10  min- 
utes. Among  the  city's  other  landmarks  are 
the  cave  of  Elijah  the  Prophet,  Technlon  In- 
stitute and  the  Carmelite  Monastery. 

AcKjss  the  bay  from  Haifa  la  Acre,  an  an- 
cient Crusader  city  that  has  changed  little 
thru  the  centuries.  The  citadel,  the  Jazzar 


Pash  and  Sand  Mosques,  the  crypt  of  St. 
John,  the  harbor  and  oriental  market  are 
part  of  the  old  color  in  Acre. 

Both  Acre  and  Haifa  are  good  Jumping-off 
points  for  the  Galilee,  Israel's  lush  breadbas- 
ket in  the  north.  It  Is  a  land  of  ancient  and 
modem  miracles.  It  was  In  the  Galilee  that 
Jesus  grew  up  and  preached  and  healed  the 
sick.  Today  the  Galilee  bears  the  fruits  of 
modem  miracles  engineered  by  the  hands  of 
settlers  who  have  turned  swamps  and  rocky, 
unproductive  land  Into  fertile  farms  and 
orchards. 

The  Galilee,  which  extends  from  Haifa 
north  to  the  Lebanese  border  and  east  to  the 
Jordan  River,  adjoins  the  Golan  Heights,  cap- 
tured from  Syria  diulng  the  Six-Day  War. 

A  favorite  stopping  place  on  a  Galilee  tour 
is  Ayelet  Hashahar,  a  pioneering  kibbutz  in 
the  Upper  Galilee  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Huleh  Valley.  The  kibbutz,  founded  in 
1&15  by  young  Russian  settlers,  is  among  16 
that  have  guest  accommodations. 

South  of  the  kibbutz  and  overlooking  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  is  Israel's  only  dude  ranch.  It 
Is  operated  by  Yahuda  Avnl.  a  former  Chlca- 
goan  who  also  has  a  penchant  for  growing 
roses.  Thus  Vered  Hagalll  [Rose  of  Galilee] 
dude  ranch  which  consists  of  a  restaurant, 
stable  and  several  cottages. 

Close  by  are  such  biblical  places  as  Caper- 
naum. Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Tabgha  and 
Tiberias.  Tiberias  is  a  winter  resort,  famous 
for  its  hot  mineral  springs.  On  the  opposite 
shore  from  Tiberias  is  Ein  Gev,  a  kibbutz  with 
a  delightful  outdoor  restaurant  where  you 
can  lunch  on  freshly  caught  fish  of  St.  Peter. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  Galilee  Is  Degania, 
Israel's  first  kibbutz,  founded  In  1909. 

En  route  back  to  Tel  Aviv  you  can  visit 
Cana,  an  Arab  village,  where  Jesus  Is  said  to 
have  performed  His  first  miracle,  and  Naz- 
areth, the  largest  Arab  center  In  Israel. 
Nazareth's  Basilica  of  the  Annunciation 
stands  on  one  of  the  most  sacred  sites  meo' 
tloned  in  the  New  Testament,  the  place 
where  the  Archangel  Gabriel  announced  to 
Mary  the  birth  of  a  son,  Jesus. 

Beyond  Nazareth  to  the  southwest  is  the 
Emek  Jezreel,  the  biggest  and  lushest  of 
Israel's  valleys. 

Beersheba  and  Jerusalem  are  departure 
points  to  tour  the  Dead  Sea  area  and  such 
places  as  Dlmona,  Sodom,  Eln  Bokek,  Arad, 
and,  of  course,  Masada.  A  new  highway  open- 
ing this  month  links  Jerusalem  and  Masada, 
the  most  dramatic  of  Israel's  ruins. 

Masada  Is  a  20-acre,  boatshaped  plateau  1,- 
400  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Judean 
wilderness.  Herod  built  and  fortified  this  In- 
credible mountain  retreat  2,000  years  ago.  It 
was  in  73  A.D.  that  960  Jewish  Zealots,  after 
three  years  of  selge  by  the  Romans,  elected 
to  take  their  own  lives  rather  than  become 
Roman  slaves. 

Today  visitors  can  climb  the  Roman  selge 
ramp  to  the  top  or  even  climb  the  tortuous 
Snake  Path.  Or  you  can  reach  the  top  the 
easy  way — via  a  newly  Installed  cable  car. 

As  one  Israeli  put  It:  "If  you  want  to  see 
Masada  you  take  the  cable  car.  If  you  want  to 
feel  Masada,  you  walk." 

Masada  Is  hallowed  ground  In  Israel.  It  is 
on  the  heights  of  Masada  that  most  soldiers 
In  Israel's  defense  force  receive  their  per- 
sonal rifle  and  Bible  and  swear  their  oath  of 
allegitmce: 

"Masada  shall  not  fall  again." 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  source  of  the  spirit 
that  you  feel  in  Israel  today. 

Meet  a  Remarkable  Axab  Woman-  Who  Has 
Made  Heb  Mark  m  Israel 

(By  Eleanor  Page) 
Nazareth,  Israel. — A  woman  is  prime 
minister  of  Israel.  A  woman  Is  president  of 
the  International  Council  of  Building  Mate- 
rials and  built  one  of  the  country's  big 
bridges.  A  woman  conducts  two  orchestras 
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Vid  a  chorvis.  One  is  an  authority  on  metals, 
another  on  pollution.  Eight  are  members  of 
the  Knesset  [parliament  ] . 

And  another — Tnham  Zuabl — Is  tiie  only 
woman  member  of  the  labor  council  in  Naz- 
areth, president  of  the  woman's  club,  a 
member  of  the  broadcasting  authority,  active 
In  social  organizations  and  busy  election 
campaigner  for  her  husband,  who  Is  the 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Knesset  and  former 
mayor  of  Nazareth. 

What  is  remarkable  about  Inham  Zubal 
Is  that  she  is  an  Arab,  the  perennial  dele- 
gate of  Arab  women  to  conclaves  in  Israel 
and  in  the  world  outside  as  well. 

Altho  it  was  an  important  feast  day  when 
a  group  of  American  newspaper  women  ar- 
rived in  Nazareth,  Mrs.  Zubal  took  a  couple 
of  hours  from  her  family  feast  to  tell  us 
what  it's  like  to  be  in  the  Arai)-Moslem 
minority  in  Israel. 

"Compared  to  women  elsewhere  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  have  many  blessings.  Despite 
obstacles,  we  have  made  Important  achieve- 
ments In  the  23  years  since  Israel  became 
a  state.  Israeli  law  helps  us,  tho  It  was  not 
designed  especially  for  Arab  women. 

"We  benefit  and  enjoy  the  fact  that 
women  are  legally  equal,  tho  we  mvist  use 
tact,  we  must  be  wise.  Man  wants  his  su- 
premacy at  home!" 

Mrs.  Zuabl  doesn't  want  progress  to  spoil 
the  structure  of  the  Arab  family.  Even  her 
"tenth  aunt"  is  considered  a  close  relative, 
and  a  family  can  mean  600  persons.  One  of 
her  brothers  was  minister  of  economics  In 
Jordan,  another  was  minister  at  Information 
In  Syria. 

Part  of  the  Arab  woman's  wisdom  In 
adapting  to  the  new  laws  has  been  taking 
ber  independence  by  stages.  The  men  were 
not  too  unhappy  to  accept  monogamy — 
"after  all,  several  wives  are  more  expensive 
to  maintain" — and  the  law  against  polygamy 
gave  the  women  more  peace  at  home  and  a 
better  chance  to  secure  their  own  happiness 
and  future.  A  boon,  too.  Is  the  law  which 
put  the  age  of  marriage  at  17  "so  fathers 
can't  force  their  daughters  to  marry  at  14." 

The  mother  of  six,  Mrs.  Zuabl  said  3?ounger 
couples  are  planning  families  of  only  two  or 
perhaps  four  children.  Babies  born  in  hos- 
pitals have  zoomed  from  4  per  cent  to  84  per 
cent  among  the  ncn-JewIsh  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  "shy  Bedouin  who  never  even  went  to 
a  doctor."  Thanks  to  compulsory  education 
for  girls,  80  per  cent  are  now  In  schools  as 
opposed  to  15  per  cent  20  years  ago.  The  Pio- 
neer Women  received  praise  for  operating 
centers  which  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
other  subjects  such  as  dressmaking  and  per- 
sonality improvement. 

Arabs  outside  Israel  don't  know  the  facts 
about  Jews,  which  Is  why  they  hate  them, 
said  Mrs.  Zuabl.  "Our  experience  [Arabs  liv- 
ing in  Israel]  shows  coexistence  is  possible." 
She  wants  young  Arab  and  Jewish  men  to 
build,  not  to  flght  and  die,  and  "to  exchange 
technical  experts,  and  use  them  for  life  and 
prosperity."  She  also  feels  that  women  would 
be  more  effective  In  International  relations. 

"Look  at  it  from  a  motherly  point  of  view," 
she  \irged.  "There  would  be  more  under- 
standing and  less  fighting  if  women  repre- 
sented their  cotintrles." 

KiBBtrrz  Shortages:   Wa'tes,  Bachelors 
(By  Michael  McOulre) 

Sede  Boqeb. — Elishah  Zurgll  and  his  kib- 
butz hands  have  no  doubt  they  grow  the 
finest  peaches  and  chickens  In  Israel — and 
perhaps,  they  say,  the  world.  But  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  their  kibbutz  named  Sede 
Boqer  has  nothing  to  do  with  fruit  or  fowl. 
"We  don't  mind  In  the  least,"  said  the  young 
farm  manager.  "Our  primary  attraction  Is  a 
great  old  man.  He's  mad  about  our  children, 
takes  part  in  all  our  weddings  and  clrcxim- 


clslon  ceremonies  and  spends  an  hour  with 
all  of  us  at  dinner  every  Friday." 

David  Ben-Gurlon  selected  Sede  Boqer  in 
the  heart  of  the  vast  Negev  desert  south  of 
Beersheba  to  homestead  In  his  retirement 
years  after  a  life-long  struggle  towards  es- 
tablishing a  homeland  for  the  Jews.  "But 
he  keeps  so  terribly  busy,"  said  Zurgll,  a 
freckle-faced  26-year-old  who  puts  one  In 
mind  of  a  grown-up  Tom  Sawyer — Israeli 
style. 

"He  keeps  btisy  14  hours  a  day  writing  his 
memoirs,"  Zurgll  said.  "He  gets  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  and  letters  come  here  by 
the  hundreds.  Every  day  he  takes  a  walk 
around  the  kibbutz  and  Into  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  Sometimes  he  walks  twice  a  day. 
It  keeps  him  happy  and  alert. 

"He's  rugged  and  vigorous  for  a  man  of 
84,"  Ziirgil  said.  "There  are  times  when  I 
walk  with  him  to  discuss  kibbutz  matters. 
I  often  find  myself  out  of  breath  because 
he  walks  so  quickly." 

The  presence  of  the  often-called  Father 
of  Israel  and  his  passion  for  settling  and  re- 
claiming the  desert  has  had  little  effect  In 
raining  special  privileges  from  the  govern- 
ment for  the  kibbutz.  Ben-Gurlon's  presence 
likewise  has  had  little  effect  In  drawing 
much-needed  labor  volunteers  or  settlers. 

"Our  problems  are  getting  workers  and 
water,  with  the  main  problem  getting  enough 
water  for  Irrigation,"  said  Zurgll.  "We  have 
200  acres  here,  but  we've  had  to  cut  down  to 
farming  half  of  It  because  of  lack  of  water," 
he  said. 

"We  are  the  last  kibbutz  on  the  water  line 
that  brings  the  water  260  winding  miles 
south  from  the  Galilee.  The  pipe  thru  which 
the  water  flows  Is  old  and  full  of  holes.  It's  an 
old  oil  pipe  that  dates  back  from  the  days 
before  the  kibbutz  was  founded  In  1962.  As 
soon  as  we  patch  up  the  dozen  holes  another 
dozen  ^rlng. 

"We've  tried  to  get  the  government  to  put 
In  a  new  line,  but  it's  a  budget  thing  and  our 
kibbutz  is  low  on  the  priority  list,"  Zurgll 
said.  "So  we've  had  to  cut  down  on  ovir  farm- 
ing and  concentrate  on  raising  chickens.  They 
use  water.  We've  got  70.000  here  now. 

"What  we  need  next  is  more  bachelors," 
he  said.  "There  are  only  a  few  single  men 
here  now.  The  rest  of  the  IdbbutE  is  composed 
of  married  couples. 

"If  there  were  more  bachelors,  we  could  at- 
tract more  women  volunteers.  A  few  years 
ago  a  girl  would  stay  on  a  kibbutz  for  five 
years  unmarried  without  being  afraid  of  be- 
coming an  old  maid.  Now  a  girl  seems  ter- 
rified if  she  does  not  get  married  within  one 
year.  Fifteen  or  20  young  Israelis  seemed 
more  reluctant  to  join  kibbutz  life  than  In 
the  past." 

He  said  this  could  possibly  result  from  the 
decline  of  fieldhand  prestige  In  the  face  of 
Israel's  Industrial  expansion. 

"When  Israel  was  growing  and  Jews  set- 
tling the  land,  a  klbbutznlk  was  a  much  ad- 
mired Individual,"  said  another  Sede  Boqer 
worker.  "Today  there  is  fear  that  technicians 
and  engineers  hold  much  higher  prestige." 

Ben-Gurlon  leaves  the  kibbutz  now  and 
then  to  go  to  Tel  Aviv  or  Jerusalem  where 
from  time  to  time  he  Is  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept honors  or  bow  before  admiring  mem- 
bers of  Israel's  Knesset,  or  parliament.  But 
perhaps  his  most  moving  moments  of  all 
away  from  Sede  Boqer  come  about  when  he 
goes  by  car  to  the  rim  of  a  silent  and  deep 
desert  canyon  just  3  miles  south  of  the  kib- 
butz. "There  were  three  loves  In  his  life," 
said  a  klbbutznlk.  "There  is  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people.  Both  are  growing  strong  and 
enriched.  But  his  heart  lies  with  bis  third 
love  on  the  edge  of  that  arid  canyon.  When 
he  goes  there  many  of  us  are  sad.  It's  the 
tomb  of  his  wife,  Paula,  who  died  two  years 
ago.  Her  infiuence  will  be  with  blm  until  be 


joins  ber  In  bis  desert  that  be  has  never 
been  able  to  forget." 


VraUS  AND  WATER  QUALTrY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  April  26, 1  inserted 
in  the  Ricord  a  statement  of  Charles  C. 
Johnson,  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, which  listed  categorically  the  va- 
riety of  contaminants  now  present  in  our 
drinking  water  sources.  In  addition  to  the 
500  new  chemicals  which  enter  our  drink- 
ing water  supply  each  year,  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  with  the  problem  of  viral 
pollution.  Because  so  little  is  known 
about  the  basic  properties  of  vims,  its 
effect  upon  our  drinking  water  is  insuf- 
ficiently understood.  There  is.  however, 
strong  evidence  that  viruses  which  cause 
human  infection  and  disease  can  be 
transmitted  by  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  viruses  in  our  drinking  water 
sources  is  yet  another  area  which  de- 
mands the  full  attention  of  our  research 
capabilities.  My  purpose  here  is  not  to 
shock,  but  rather  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  testimony  which  dnnands 
a  greatly  increased  effort. 

At  the  13th  Water  Quality  Conference 
in  Urbana,  HI.,  on  February  16,  1971,  13 
scientific  papers  on  the  subject.  "Virus 
and  Water  Quality:  Occurrence  and 
Control,"  were  submitted  and  discussed. 
It  was  agreed  in  the  general  discussion  of 
these  papers  that,  because  the  basic  prop- 
erties of  virus  are  poorly  understood, 
their  transmission  by  the  water  route 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated  and  that 
scientific  evidence  presented  supports  the 
thesis  that  viruses  can  be  transmitted  by 
water  and  result  in  human  infection  and 
disease.  In  addition,  the  speakers  unani- 
mously agreed  that  there  is  insufficient 
technical  data  now  at  hand  to  document 
conclusively  that  virus-free  water  can  be 
attained  with  our  present  waste-water 
treatment  and  domestic  water  supply 
treatment  processes  and  practices. 

I  include,  for  the  information  of  my 

colleagues,  a  summary  of  these  scientific 

papers : 

Sum  MART 

nrrEODTJcnoN 

For  at  least  4000  years  man  has  recognized 
the  need  to  treat  water  In  order  to  assure  lu 
safety.  For  Instance,  in  his  book.  The  Quest 
for  Pure  Water,  Baker  (33)  provides  a  quote 
from  a  Sanskrit  source,  2000  B.C.:  "...  It  la 
directed  to  heat  foul  water  by  boiling  and 
e^joelng  to  sunlight  and  by  dipping  seven 
times  Into  It  a  piece  of  hot  copper,  then  to 
filter  and  cool  in  an  earthen  vessel.  The  dL 
rection  Is  given  by  the  god  who  U  the  In- 
carnation of  medical  science." 

In  latter  years,  In  an  essay  entitled  "On 
Airs.  Waters  and  Places,"  (see  Ref.  1)  Hip- 
pocrates advised  that  the  source  of  supply 
should  be  considered  In  detail  both  with 
respect  to  quality  and  quantity:  ".  .  .  when 
one  comes  Into  a  city  to  which  he  la  a 
stranger  .  .  .  one  should  consider  most  at- 
tentively the  water  which  the  Inhabitants 
use,  whether  they  be  marshy  and  soft,  or 
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luu'd  and  running  from  elevated  and  rock 
situations,  and  then  If  saltish  and  unfit  fo' 
cooking:  and  one  should  consider  the  ground . 
whether  It  be  naked  and  deflclent  In  water  o  • 
wocded  and  well  watered  ..." 

We  now  know  that  Intelligent  managed 
ment  of  the  natural  aquatic  envlronmeni 
and  our  municipal  water  supply  and  wastet 
water  treatment  and  collection  sub-system^ 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  basli 
properties,  modes  of  transmission,  persis- 
tence, and  effects  of  pollutants.  Basic  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  If  we  are  to  assess  tb# 
dangers  associated  with  each  contaminant 
as  a  prelude  to  the  development  and  appU  ' 
cation  of  treatment  and  control  procedure!. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  and  timely  lii 
the  era  of  environmental  quality,  that  thl  i 
Conference — Virus  and  Water  Quality:  Oc- 
currence and  Control — should  focus  on  ti 
group  of  pollutants  w^lch  are  as  little  un  > 
derstood  in  a  scientific  sense  as  they  ani 
minute  in  size,  while  at  the  same  time  beln| ; 
as  ublqiUtous  In  our  natural  environment  af 
they  are  potentially  catastrophic  should  they 
penetrate  either  natural  or  man-made  de  ' 
fense  mechanisms.  Thus,  this  Conference 
provides  an  opfwrtunlty  to  define  the  cur  • 
rent  state-of-the-art  and  to  Identify  vita, 
areas  of  necessary  research  and  development , 
To  accomplish  this  dual  purpose,  pap>ers  wen  i 
presented  which.  In  addition  to  establishln) ; 
an  historical  pierspective,  cover  the  follow- 
ing ^>eclflc  subject  areas : 

Properties  of  Virus  Particles; 

Detection; 

Occurrence  and  Survival; 

Viral  Disease  and  Epidemiology;  and 

Removal  by  Water  and  Waste  Treaimen  ; 
Processes. 

Berg   (26),  who  presented  one  of  the  sU: 
papers  devoted  to  control  mechanisms.  pro< 
vided  the  most  succinct  statement  defining 
the  current  state-of-the-art: 

"There  is  clearly  more  to  do  than  has  al" 
ready  been  done." 

Therefore,  it  nxakes  little  dUTerence  whe- 
ther we  approach  the  virus  question  fron, 
the  standpoint  of  p>ollutlon  control,  whlct, 
seeks  to  minimize  the  effects  of  man's  ac- 
tivities upon  our  water  resources,  or  from  4 
heaith  viewpoint  which  seeks  to  control  th4i 
Influence  of  water  quality  upon  man's  healtt 
and  well-being.  We  have  our  work  cut  oul 
for  us  if  we  are  to  provide  appropriate  water 
quality  In  our  lake*  and  streams  in  support 
of  recreational  pursuits  and  food  production 
as  well  as  to  assure  adequate  quantities  oi 
sale  drinking  water  to  a  growing  populatlor 
of  over  200  million  Americans. 

BASIC    PROPEBTIES    OF    VIEUS 

Metcalf  (1)  and  Melnlck  (2)  presented  ar 
excellent  account  of  the  biologic  parametert 
oonceming  viruses  in  relation  to  their  trans- 
mission by  the  water  route.  The  salient  fea- 
tures of  these  viruses  are  unique  when  com- 
pared with  other  biologic  p>olIutants,  and 
may  be  summarized  as  follo>ws: 

1.  Strict  parasitism  in  living  cells  and  nc 
replication  or  Increase  in  the  number  In  th< 
aquatic   environment. 

2.  Greater  ability  to  survive  in  water  and 
through  water  treatment  processes  than  most 
vegetative  bacterial  pollutants. 

3.  Very  few  virus  particles  are  required  tc 
Initiate  an  Infection  In  a  susceptible  host 
regardless  of  the  route  of  transmission,  eg., 
water  or  water  faima  such  as  shellfish. 

4.  Clinical  Illness  is  observed  In  only  a 
small  fraction  of  those  who  become  Infected, 
e.g..  the  ratio  of  one  clinical  case  to  10-1000 
sub-clinical  infections,  varying  according  to 
the  species  of  virus. 

5.  One  strain  of  virus  may  produce  ill- 
nesses with  widely  variable  Incubation 
periods  and  clinical  manifestations,  e.g.,  a 
coxsackle  virus  may  produce  meningitis  In 
one  person,  myocarditis  in  another,  and 
diarrhea  In  a  third,  etc. 


6.  The  basic  component  of  viruses  is  nu- 
cleoproteln.  A  recent  report  (15)  Indicates 
that  a  supposedly  dead  virus  can  still  be 
biologically  active.  e.g.,  UV  or  gamma-ray 
"killed"  viruses  may  be  oncogenic  in  animals. 

Based  on  the  features  of  viruses  Just  de- 
scribed, there  is  little  doubt  that  viral  con- 
taminants will  continue  to  pose  a  public 
health  hazard  through  polluted  water.  As  a 
result  of  the  population  explosion  and  our 
Increased  per  capita  requirement  for  fresh 
water,  an  increasing  strain  is  being  made 
upon  our  already  limited  water  resources. 
Direct  reuse  of  water  may  become  Inevitable 
and  of  widespread  practice  In  the  future. 

OCCTJREENCi:  AND  STTRVrVAL  OF  VIBTJS 

Akin  (16)  In  his  presentation  has  reviewed 
this  subject  most  effectively.  Several  points 
have  been  made  quite  clear  from  his  report: 

1.  Human  enteric  viruses  have  been  found 
In  water  throughout  the  world  wherever  we 
have  looked,  e.g.,  viruses  have  been  Isolated 
from  an  average  of  36  per  cent  of  the  surface 
water  samples  examined:  ample  evidence 
was  presented  to  Indicate  that  ground  waters 
can  also  transmit  virus  (17);  Metcalf  and 
Stile  (18)  found  that  27-52  per  cent  of  es- 
tuarlne  water  samples  contained  viruses; 
McLean  (19)  showed  that  swimming  pools 
were  also  polluted  with  viruses;  to  name  Just 
a  few. 

2.  There  Is  sufHclent  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  several  viruses  tested  were  able  to 
survive  over  long  periods  of  time  in  the 
aquatic  envirorunent,  i.e.,  2-100  days  at  20°- 
25"  C.  are  required  for  these  viruses  to  lose 
gQ.Q-"-  of  their  original  Infectlvlty  (20).  Nu- 
merous other  viruses  have  never  been  ex- 
amined, thus  their  fate  in  the  environment 
is  unknown  and  there  Is  no  way  of  being 
able  to  predict  It. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  little  study  has  been 
made  of  the  number  of  environmental  factors 
that  may  affect  the  survival  of  viruses  in 
water.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  effect  of  temperature.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture, the  shorter  the  time  the  virus  survives 
in  water.  The  purity  of  the  water  appears  to 
play  some  role  in  their  survival  time,  but  this 
phenomenon  Is  poorly  understood.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  numeroiis  other  factors  Is  at 
present  unknown.  The  numbers  and  combi- 
nations of  these  factors  In  nature  are  un- 
doubtedly as  numeroxis  as  the  glittering  gems 
of  a  morning  dew.  It  Is  by  no  means  an  over- 
statement, therefore,  when  we  say  that  we  are 
far  from  being  able  to  predict  the  fate  of 
viruses  in  natural  waters. 

Sobsey  and  Cooper  (21)  reported  the  re- 
sults of  their  studies  on  the  survival  of  polio- 
virus  in  algal -bacterial  wastewater  treatment 
systems.  Their  data  has  certainly  confirmed 
our  lack  of  knowledge  In  the  area  of  viral 
survival  in  the  aquatic  environment.  Their 
work  is  not  only  of  academic  Interest,  but  also 
of  practical  Importance  in  guiding  our  think- 
ing in  designing  future  waste  treatment  and 
control  facilities. 

THK   COLlrORM   TEST 

In  their  presentation,  Oeldreicb  and  Clarke 
(24)  have  reviewed  the  adequacy  of  the  cur- 
rent collform  test  as  an  indication  for  the 
viral  safety  of  water.  The  collform  bacterial 
methods  have  been  used  for  nearly  70  years 
in  the  sanitary  field.  The  use  of  a  btwterlal 
Indicator  system  for  monitoring  virus  In 
water  is  indeed  a  very  complex  problem,  and 
many  facets  must  be  considered.  These  are: 

1.  The  initial  ratio  of  the  collform  organism 
and  enteric  virus  in  feces,  raw  sewage,  and 
water. 

2.  The  relative  survival  time  of  bacteria  and 
virus  in  the  aquatic  environment. 

3.  The  relative  resistance  of  bacteria  and 
viruses  to  water  and  sewage  treatment 
processes. 

In  raw  sewage,  there  are  on  the  average  ap- 
proximately 100,000  collform  bacteria  com- 


pared to  one  virus.  It  Is  understandable  that 
the  great  excess  of  collform  bacteria  over 
viruses  In  water,  and  the  ease  of  testing  for 
collform,  make  them  a  much  more  desirable 
indicator  system  for  water  contamination. 
The  authors  raised  the  point  that  if  one  as- 
sumes a  water  sample  of  1000  liters  is  a  real- 
istic and  reasonable  size  for  viral  testing,  the 
volume  required  for  the  collform  test  can  also 
be  increased  SMKsordlngly,  for  example,  let's 
say  20-400  liters  per  sample.  Technically,  the 
latter  test  can  be  accomplished  easily  for 
waters  of  finished  drinking  water  quality  by 
making  use  of  the  membrane  filter  tech- 
nique. 

It  Is  their  contention  that  water  for  pota- 
ble use  can  be  treated  so  as  to  be  always  free 
of  biologic  pollutants,  including  virus,  by 
using  the  current  treatment  processes  pro- 
vided they  are  adequately  carried  out.  Thus, 
where  existing  technology  is  applied,  we 
should  expect  a  minimal  probability  of  viral 
infections.  Unfortunately,  adequate  treat- 
ment is  not  being  uniformly  applied,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  National  Community  WatCT 
Supply  Study  (25). 

Qeldreich  and  Clarke  also  agree  with  most 
experts  in  the  field  that  the  most  critical 
safeguard  against  viral  pollutants  being 
found  in  treated  water  remains  the  applica- 
tion of  a  suitable  disinfectant.  In  view  of  the 
new  evidence  presented  at  this  Conference, 
they  have  recommended  that  additional 
study  be  made  to  further  ascertain  the  re- 
lationship and  dependabUlty  of  the  collform 
test  as  an  Indicator  of  viral  pollution. 

REMOVAL    OF    VniUS    IN    WATER    AND    WASTE 
TREATMENT    PROCESSES 

Obviously,  the  most  crucial  task  in  the  area 
of  water  virology  Is  the  problem  of  removing 
these  pollutants  from  wastewater  prior  to  dis- 
charge into  the  aquatic  environment  and 
from  drinking  water  prior  to  use  in  the  home 
or  by  Industry.  The  objective  must  be  to 
find  the  vulnerable  link  and  apply  unit  proc- 
esses which,  singularly  and  in  combination, 
provide  the  highest  possible  removal  eCaciency 
and  dependability. 

Here  we  ask  ourselves  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion: "Can  available  methods  be  completely 
relied  upon  to  do  the  Job?"  Six  speakers  have 
presented  papers  in  this  subject  area.  The 
information  presented  is  overwhelming.  If 
reliability  is  defined  as  100  percent  removal 
even  accepting  the  Inadequacies  in  existing 
collection.  Identification,  and  enumeration 
procedures,  the  answer  is  "No,  current  meth- 
ods cannot  be  relied  upon." 

Berg  (26)  has  reviewed  our  current  knowl- 
edge in  virus  removal  from  sewage  and 
water  by  means  of  activated  sludge,  trickling 
filter,  oxidation  pond,  coagulation,  and  sand 
filtration.  Conventional  treatment  processes 
provide  variable  virus  removal  efiBciencies 
ranging  from  25  to  99  percent.  Most  of  the 
experts  at  this  Conference  are  In  agreement 
that  disinfection  Is  the  crucial  process  to 
eliminate  or  destroy  viruses  in  water  of  any 
source.  I  would  like  to  stress  here  that  dis- 
infection is  an  ancient  art.  Even  chlorine  was 
used  as  early  as  1850  in  England  with  the 
primary  intent  of  deordorizlng  offensive 
sewage.  It  has  been  used  In  this  country  for 
the  disinfection  of  water  for  over  a  hsJf  cen- 
tury. One  might  ask  the  embarrassing  ques- 
tion: "Shouldn't  we  have  been  Investigating 
the  disinfection  process  more  adequately,  so 
as  to  have  come  up  with  a  more  effective 
system  during  this  period  of  time?" 

Berg  (26)  and  Sproul  (27)  have  reported 
that  in  the  past  two  decades  nearly  all  treat- 
ment processes  have  been  evaluated  for  their 
efficacy  in  viral  removal.  Unfortunately,  only 
a  few  representative  viruses  were  used  as 
working  models  in  these  studies. 

In  the  most  recent  and  detailed  studies  of 
20  strains  of  human  enteric  viruses.  Liu,  et  aX 
(28)  report  that  a  wide  range  of  resistance  for 
viruses   toward   chlorine   has   been   demon- 
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strated  in  the  laboratory.  The  difference  is 
indeed  impressive,  I.e.,  from  4  minutes  to  40 
minutes  are  required  to  kill  99.9%  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  viruses  even  under  exception- 
ally ideal  conditions.  A  great  deal,  however,  Is 
still  unknown  concerning  the  performance  of 
chlorinatlon,  as  well  as  other  processes,  in  the 
field.  Several  areas  are  in  need  of  further 
documentation  as  to  field  efficacies  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  number  of  viruses  studied  In  the 
past  has  been  Insufficient  to  constitute  a  fair 
sampling.  The  response  of  those  viruses  not 
tested  is  unpredictable  at  this  time,  especially 
In  regard  to  the  hepatitis  virus  which,  to 
date,  cannot  be  handled  experimentally. 
Thus,  It  is  paramount  that  all  known  enteric 
viruses  be  Investigated  for  their  responses  to 
treatment  processes. 

2.  Most  past  studies  were  conducted  in 
the  laboratory  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
which  were  conducted  on  a  pilot  scale.  It  is 
inapt  to  extrapolate  the  results  of  these 
studies  directly  to  field  application.  There- 
fore, pilot  plant,  as  well  as  actual  treat- 
ment plant  studies,  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

3.  The  viruses  used  in  these  previous  In- 
vestigations were  all  laboratory  strains  with 
the  exception  of  the  hepatitis  virus  (29). 
These  viruses  in  many  respects  are  known 
to  be  different  from  those  occurring  in  the 
natural  environment.  Studies  involving  these 
"natural"  viruses  have  not  been  carried  out 
to  determine  what  differences,  if  any,  exist  in 
their  resjxjnse  to  the  variovis  treatment  proc- 


4.  Many  environmental  factors  and  their 
possible  combinations  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly explored  and  defined.  Studies  to  de- 
termine the  optimal  conditions  for  each 
treatment  process  as  regards  the  removal  of 
viral  pollutants  remain  to  be  carried  out. 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  considerable  work  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  con- 
clusively demonstrate  the  effect  of  each  proc- 
ess on  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  whole 
spectrum  of  enteric  viruses.  At  the  moment, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  these  processes 
are  capable  of  achieving  the  desired  objective. 
In  addition,  we  are  unsure  as  to  the  margin 
of  safety  provided  by  any  combination  on 
these  processes. 

New  methods  and  Improved  procedures 
have  been  described  by  Cliver  (30),  Kruse 
(31),  and  others.  Dr.  Kruse's  discussion  on 
disinfection  of  water  and  wastewater  was  not 
only  very  Informative,  but  of  practical  impor- 
tance. It  is  generally  agreed,  and  rightly  so, 
that  In  the  eradication  of  enteric  virus  dis- 
eases, the  environmental  approach  would  be 
more  expendltlous  as  well  as  economical, 
than  would  the  biomedical  approach,  e.g., 
new  vaccines,  chemotherapeutlc  agents,  etc. 
Given  the  adequate  pretreatment  referred  to 
by  Berg  (26)  and  Qeldreich  and  Clarke  (24), 
this  problem  could  well  be  expeditiously 
solved  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  per  person,  $40,- 
000.000)  annually  In  this  country  (32) .  Thte 
would  allow  for  sufficient  chlorine  to  be  used 
so  as  to  disinfect  all  community  water  supi>ly 
systems.  Although  this  rather  simplified  so- 
lution remains  to  be  epidemlologically  docu- 
mented by  field  studies.  It  does,  however,  de- 
finitely support  the  merit  of  using  the  en- 
vironmental approach.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
the  most  efficient  way  to  control  an  infec- 
tious disease  is  to  break  the  weakest  link  In 
the  chain  of  events. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

In  1889  Jane  Addams  brought  Hull 
House,  a  large  brick  house  in  a  poor 
neighborhood  in  Chicago,  and  began 
helping  the  poor.  At  this  first  settlement 
house  in  America  the  poor  found  food, 
medical  care,  warm  friendliness,  and 
classes  in  many  subjects. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr,  QniK)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Con- 
gressmen Ford,  ERLENBORif,  Dellenback, 
and  PoFF,  I  am  introducing  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  a  far-reaching  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  private  legal  services 
corporation. 

From  Its  inception  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  OEO  was  designed  as 
the  incubator  of  new  programs,  where 
ideas  could  be  developed  and  programs 
could  mature  and  grow.  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  coice  a  program 
was  fully  developed,  it  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  ongoing  agency  where  it 
would  take  its  place  with  other  programs. 
Today,  through  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  this  concept  is  being  taken  even  a 
step  further.  Because  of  the  success  of 
the  legal  services  program  and  because 
of  its  uniqueness,  rather  than  trans- 
ferring the  authority  to  another  Federal 
agency,  we  are  seeking  through  this 
legislative  proposal  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent private  corporation  which,  we 
feel,  will  be  free  from  the  political  pres- 
sures we  often  find  in  old-line  agencies. 

The  Legal  Services  CorporatiMi  is  simi- 
lar in  design  to  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  which  is  an  lndQ>end- 
ent,  nonprofit  corporation  and  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  UB. 
Government.  The  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration will  also  have  a  board  of  directors 
selected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  in  that 
the  board  memt)ers  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  ■with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Because  the  design 
for  public  broadcasting  has  proven  to  be 
effective  and  free  to  a  great  extent  from 
political  pressures,  we  are  confident  that 
the  same  will  be  true  with  this  new 
corporation. 

Since  legal  services  is  a  necessary  and 
effective  means  for  poor  people  to  gain 
their  rights  working  through  the  system, 
we  feel  that  the  proposed  corporation's 
structure  will  substantially  improve  our 
ability  to  provide  such  programs.  I  recog- 
nize that  during  the  developmental  years, 
OEO's  legal  services  program  was  not 
without  problems  as  it  was  exposed  to 
pressures  from  all  levels  of  government. 
Many  of  the  provisions  In  the  bUl  we  are 
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introducing  today  seek  to  correct  tiose 
problems  through  some  of  the  following 
features :  i 

There    is    a    politically    indepenflent 

structure. 

There  is  no  gubernatorial  veto.      I 

There  is  an  11 -member  biparttsan 
board  of  directors,  a  majority  of  wfiom 
must  be  lawyers.  i 

A  board  member  can  only  be  rempved 
by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  seven  board  niem- 
bers  and  only  for  malfeasance,  persistent 
neglect,  or  inability  to  perform  duties. 

The  corporation  shall  have  an  advteory 
coimcil  appointed  by  the  board  \mich 
will  include  client  population  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organized  bar. 

It  is  authorized  for  3  years. 

The  corporation  will  have  the  pow  ;r  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  ind  vid- 
uals,  corporations,  or  other  entities  to 
provide  legal  assistance.  I 

It  will  have  the  power  to  represent  the 
collective  Interests  of  the  poor  before 
Federal  agencies  to  resolve  broad  issues, 
thereby  avoiding  multiple  litigatioli  on 
some  issues. 

It  will  have  the  power  to  vmderta 
search,  training,  and  technical  assis 
and  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
mation. 

It  will  establish  a  graduated  sch^ 
of  fees  which  would  require  only  ■ 
clients  who  are  financially  able  to  E  ay  a 
small  portion  of  the  cost  of  services. 

The  corporation  will  insure  preserva- 
tion of  the  attorney-client  relationship 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  adversary 
process,  guaranteeing  independence  for 
project  attorneys  to  bring  class  actions 
or  sue  any  agency  or  level  of  govemi^ent. 

In  order  to  continue  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  program  on  those  ^eas 
of  pressing  legal  need,  project  attofneys 
will  be  limited  to  handling  civil  cases  as 
those  practicing  In  the  existing  legal 
services  program  now  do.  Also,  to  guar- 
antee that  an  individual  attorney's  time 
is  not  dissipated,  all  full-time  project  at- 
torneys win  be  required  to  devote  $11  of 
their  professional  activities  to  the  legal 
service  program  In  which  they  arej  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is  the  ifesult 
of  considerable  study  during  the; past 
year  by  OEO's  National  Advisory  legal 
Services  Committee.  This  prestigious 
body  studied  the  problem  and  theic  rec- 
ommendations became  the  basis  tot  this 
proposed  legislation.  Following  is  a  l|lst  of 
the  people  on  the  committee: 

List  of  Combiittee  Members 


Prof.   Bamberger.  Dean,   Calif.   Unlvl 


^  Law 

School;  Gary  Bellow,  Univ.  of  Southern  (^allf.; 
Mrs.  Jean  Cahn;  Edward  Carr,  Director  NYC 
Legal  Aid  Society;  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell;  Mary  Ellen  Hamilton,  President, 
Natl  Clients  Council;  John  Cumlnlskey; 
Jacob  Puchsberg;  William  Qossett.  Esq;  Prof. 
Horowitz,  UCLA;  Judge  Edward  Bell.  Presi- 
dent. Natl  Bar  Asso.;  WllUam  Mahoneyj.  Esq; 
James  Lorenz,  Jr.,  California  Rural  Legfrl  As- 
sistance; Thomal  Ollhool;  P.  Wlm.  McCfclpln; 
Judge  Theodore  McMlllen,  Board  Chairman, 
Human  Development  Corp.,  St.  Louis;  Judge 
Philip  Newman,  Municipal  Court,  Los  An- 
geles; Revlus  Ortlgue,  Jr.,  Esq;  Jolin  D. 
Robb,  ABA;  Jerome  Sheftack,  Esq;  Msynard 
Poll;  Theodore  Voorhees;  Miss  ElUabeth 
Wlckenden;  Bernard  Segal,  ABA;  Olive :  Lof- 


/ 


ton.  President.  Priorities  Investment  Corp.; 
Earl  Johnson,  Jr.,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Law  School; 
Edward  Right,  President,  ABA;  John  Douglas, 
President,  NLDA:  James  Cobb.  Presldent- 
Elect  National  Bar  Asso.;  Leon  Jaworslcl, 
Prfsldent-Elect.  ABA;  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Secretary,  HEW;  and  Donald  Lowltz,  General 
Counsel,  GEO. 

On  March  24,  Mr.  Barnard  Segal, 
speaking  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  wrote  the  foUowing  letter  and 
transmitted  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  on  the  pro- 
posed transfer : 

American  Bar  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  24, 1971. 
Hon  Egil  Krogh,  Jr., 
D^uty  Assistant  to  the  President  iorDo- 

^mestic  Affairs,  The  White  House,  Wash- 

DeTr^M^.'  KfocH:  I  am  sending  this  letter 
and  enclosure  to  you  in  my  c^Paclty  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity   Legal  Services  Pro- 

^ii^you  know,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee met  m  Washington  on  March  18  to 
consider  various  questions  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  transfer  to  some  other 
Tgency.  of  the'^Legal  Services  Program  betog 
currently  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Since  recommendations 
on  proposed  legislation  were  under  cons  d- 
eratlon^  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
officials  decided  that  the  Acting-Director  of 
Legal  Services,  who  ordinarily  presides  at 
meetings  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, should  not  do  so  m  this  instance  and 
that  I  should  preside  Instead.  No  official  or 
agent  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  present  during  our  deliberations. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  the  Cona- 
mlttee's  opinion  concerning  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  Legal  Services  Program  If  It  Is  to 
be  moved  out  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression on  the  wisdom  of  not  retaining 
Legal  Services  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; the  Committee  did  not  address 
Itself  to  this  subject. 

The  enclosed  memorandum  reflects  the 
recommendations,  and  In  some  cases  the 
underlying  reasoning  and  philosophy,  of  the 
Committee.  I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that 
because  of  limitations  of  time,  and  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  the  Committee  had  no 
specific  legislative  proposal  or  expression  of 
viewpoint  or  preference  of  the  Administra- 
tion before  It.  the  Committee  did  not  discuss 
or  vote  upon  every  possible  Issue  involved 
In  the  transfer.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
views  of  the  Committee  on  the  Important 
issues  which  It  debated  and  upon  which  It 
reached  a  consensxis  as  expressed  In  the  en- 
closed memorandum  wlU  prove  of  assistance 
in  the  drafting  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. If.  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  desire 
to  obtain  the  Committee's  vleiws  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  when  formulated,  we 
would,  of  course,  have  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  convened  as  promptly  as  possible. 

I  should  add  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  represent  government  agencies 
or  agencies  funded  by  the  government  did 
not  participate  In  the  voting. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  myself  personally,  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  your  associates  for 
having  sought  the  Committee's  views  and 
for  having  afforded  us  this  opportunity  to 
share  them  with  you  on  a  matter  of  such 
great  concern  to  the  nation  and  especially  to 
our  poverty  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  O.   Segal. 


National   Advisory   Committee   on   the 

Legal   Services  Program 

recommendations  on  proposed  transfer  of 

OFFICE     of     economic     OPPORTUNErT    LEGAL 

services   program 

March  24,  1971. 
Before  discussing  the  Committee's  specific 
views  concerning  legislation  providing  a  new 
home  for  the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  we  shall 
consider  the  genci-al  principles  which  under- 
lie the  present  Program  and  must  form  the 
basis  for  any  new  legislation. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  Is  rooted  In 
the  concept  of  equal  Justice  under  law  which 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  oxii  democratic  society. 
In  terms  of  the  rendering  of  legal  services, 
this  means  that  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged must  have  the  same  access  to  law- 
yers and  legal  Institutions  as  their  more 
affluent  brothers.  Lawyers  hold  the  key  to 
the  court  system  and  the  enforcement  of 
substantive  rights.  Such  enforcement  de- 
I}ends  upon  the  avallabllty  of  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  Institutions  which  determine  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  In  our  society. 
Translated  Into  practical  terms,  the  goal  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program  must  continue 
to  be  making  counsel  available  to  those  im- 
able  to  afford  legal  representation,  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  representation  Is 
available  to  those  financially  able  to  employ 
their  own  counsel. 

The  LegEil  Services  Program  must  continue 
to  render  high  quality  services  In  accord- 
ance with  the  professional  standards  and 
ethics  embodied  In  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. As  a  practical  matter,  this  means  that 
the  Program  must  be  set  up  and  operated 
by  lawyers  at  all  levels  of  administration.  New 
legislation  must  also  assure  a  climate  for 
attracting  and  retaining  able  lawyers.  The 
competence  of  the  advocates  available  to  the 
poor  has  perhaps  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  Program  since  Its  In- 
ception. 

The  Integrity  of  the  lawyer-client  relation- 
ship must  be  preserved  free  of  Interference 
by  outside  sources.  Particularly,  this  means 
freedom  from  political  pressure  and  conflict- 
ing governmental  policies  which  derogate 
from  the  lawyer's  duty  of  absolute  fidelity 
to  his  client.  This  can  probably  best  be  at- 
tained by  establishing  a  structure  Independ- 
ent of  any  federal,  state,  or  local  govern- 
mental department  or  agency. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  must  be  struc- 
tured so  as  to  assure  the  continued  supjjort 
of  the  organized  Bar  and  the  legal  education 
community  whose  assistance  has  been  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  Program  up  to  now. 
Of  paramount  Importance  is  the  need  for 
continued  confidence  In  the  Program  by  the 
clients  Its  lawyers  serve. 

Removal  of  the  Legal  Services  Program  to 
an  agency  outside  of  any  existing  govern- 
mental department  or  agency  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
must  continue  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  the  supp)ort  and  maintenance  of  the  Le- 
gal Services  Program. 

Although  It  Is  hoped  that  the  proposed  new 
home  should  encourage  financial  support  by 
the  private  sector,  the  needs  of  the  program 
preclude  any  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  gov- 
ernment funds  and  support.  At  most,  any 
new  financial  support  from  the  private  sector 
should  be  Incremental,  since  best  estimates 
are  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Legal  Services  Program,  and  all  quasi-public 
and  private  groups  providing  legal  services 
to  the  poor,  are  scarcely  meeting  one-fifth 
of  the  need.  Indeed,  an  assured  source  of 
govermnent  funding  In  amounts  substan- 
tially higher  than  at  present  Is  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  and  continued  growth 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program. 
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Annual  appropriations  have  worked  a  par- 
ticular hardship  on  this  professional  program 
because  of  uncertainties  of  employment  pros- 
pects for  Its  lawyers  and  concern  that  funds 
may  not  permit  the  completion  of  cases  un- 
dertaken by  Its  lawyers.  Funding  by  sub- 
stantial endowment,  of  course.  Is  the  pref- 
erable method.  If  this  Is  not  feasible,  biennial 
appropriations  should  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate reserve  funds  to  insure  the  completion 
of  matters  undertaken  by  the  program's 
lawyers. 

The  Program  should  continue  to  have  well- 
defined   accountability  to  the  Congress,  Its 
clients,  the  Bar.  and  the  public. 
Non-profit  corporation  chartered  by  Congress 

After  considering  various  alternatives  re- 
garding a  future  home  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  Legal  Services  Program 
other  than  GEO  Itself,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  concluded  and  recommends  that 
the  Program  be  transferred  to  a  District  of 
Columbia  non-profit  corporation  chartered 
hv  the  Congress.  This  type  of  structure  would 
appear  to  provide  the  greatest  degree  of  In- 
pendendence  from  political  control.  In- 
fluence, supervision,  and  direction  whether 
on  federal,  state,  or  local  levels.  In  recom- 
iTPndlng  this  vehicle,  the  Committee  as- 
sumes that  all  existing  functions  and  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Legal  Services 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Ekjonomlc  Opportu- 
nity, as  well  as  programs  related  to  Legal 
Services  administered  by  other  offices  of  the 
Agency,  will  be  Included  In  the  transfer. 

The  Committee  also  wishes  to  express  deep 
concern  regarding  the  following  statement 
from  the  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization:  "The 
corporate  form  would  be  a  step  toward  the 
eventual  reprlvatlzatlon  of  this  program 
while  recognizing  the  need  for  the  continued 
financial  support  and  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  still  fledgling  activity."  This 
statement  Implies  that  the  government-sup- 
ported non-proflt  corporation  status  may  be 
a  transitory  stage  after  which  the  Program 
win  revert  to  private  sponsorship  and  sup- 
port. It  would  be  an  unthinkable  disregard 
of  government's  obligation  to  its  poverty  citi- 
zens to  contemplate  any  such  move.  In  rec- 
ommending the  corporate  structure,  the 
Committee  views  It  as  a  permanent  struc- 
ture for  the  Legal  Services  Program  and  an- 
ticipates the  continued  support  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  necessity  for  Insulation  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  from  political  pressures 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  In  this  regard, 
the  Committee  noted  with  approval  the  gen- 
eral provisions  on  this  subject  In  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration '  and  would  recommend  that  sim- 
ilar provisions  be  Included  In  the  charter  of 
the  Corporation. 

In  stressing  the  political  Independence  of 
the  Corporation  and  its  lawyers,  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  wish  to  imply  that  tie  Corpo- 
ration, its  directors,  officers,  andJ  grantees 
should  be  insulated  from  the  dnnands  of 
the  public  Interest  and  accountability  to  the 
Congress,  the  profession,  and  the  clients  to 
be  served.  All  steps  must  be  taken  to  insure 
the  continued  responsibility  and  responsive- 
ness of  the  Corporation. 

Scope  of  charter 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  urges 
that  the  legislation,  which  will  really  con- 
stitute the  charter,  be  as  broad  as  possible 
and  that  the  widest  discretion  be  left  to 
the  Board  In  establishing  and  Implementing 
policies.  In  this  regard,  all  presumptions 
should  be  resolved  against  inclusion  of  spe- 
cific subjects  and  in  favor  of  leaving  such 
matters  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


'47  U.S.C.A.   §  J  396(b).  396(e)(2).  396(f) 
(3).  and  398. 


A  general  statement  of  corporate  purposes 
and  activities  of  the  CorpK>ratlon  should 
Include: 

Maintenance  of  the  highest  quality  of 
service  and  professional  standards  In  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation; 

Adherence  to  the  preservation  of  attorney- 
client  relationships  and  avoidance  of  conflict 
of  interest  as  prescribed  by  the  ethical  man- 
dates of  the  legal  profession; 

Visibility  of  program  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  societal 
tensions; 

Necessity  for  program  attorneys  to  conduct 
themselves  as  officers  of  the  court  and  to 
observe  the  highest  standard  of  compliance 
with  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility; 
Protection  of  the  Integrity  of  the  adversary 
process  from  any  Impairment; 

Effective  accountability  to  the  client 
population; 

Broad  participation  of  the  legal  profession 
Including  the  organized  Bar,  legal  education, 
and  the  Judiciary;  and 

Efforts  to  improve  Institutions  of  Justice 
to  make  them  more  effective  and  efficient. 
Restrictions  on  attorneys  with  respect  to 
types  of  cases,  clients,  and  activities  should 
not  be  Included  in  the  corporate  charter. 
Proscriptions  on  political  activities  might  be 
included  in  the  charter  providing  that  such 
limitations  relate  only  to  partisan  political 
activities. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee,  unani- 
mously and  unalterably.  Is  opposed  to  any 
restrictions  on  so-called  class  actions,  law 
reform  activities,  or  appropriate  legislative 
reform.  Including  suits  against  governmental 
agencies. 

Poverty  guidelines  or  Indigency  standards 
should  not  be  established  with  specificity  in 
the  charter.  Experience  with  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  matter  would  more  appropriately  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Variances  In  client  eligibility  guidelines 
between  geographical  areas,  urban  and  rural 
communities,  and  cost  of  living  reinforce 
this  conclusion;  the  Board  will  be  In  the  best 
position  to  establish  such  guidelines  and 
appropriate  procedures  for  Implementation 
as  changes  and  differences  In  these  elements 
occur  and  exist. 

The  Committee  would  also  recommend 
that  operating  guidelines  for  projects  to  be 
undertaken  be  considered  a  policy-making 
function  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
rather  than  Inflexibly  stated  in  the  charter. 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  con- 
cluded that  provisions  for  removal  of  direc- 
tors and  officers  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
corporate  by-laws  rather  than  the  charter. 
It  Is  strongly  recommended  that  directors 
not  be  subject  to  removal  by  any  government 
official  or  agency.  Such  removal  procedure 
would  pwse  a  serious  threat  to  the  political 
Independence  of  the  Corporation. 
Board  Of  Directors 
The  National  Advisory  Committee,  after 
lengthy  consideration,  recommends  that  the 
Corporation  be  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors,  composed  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers selected  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing formula: 

Seven  ex-offlclo  directors  consisting  of  the 
President  and  President-EHect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  President  and  Presldent- 
Elect  of  the  National  Bar  Association;  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association;  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools;  and  President  of 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association; 

Eight  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  slgnlflcant  number  of  whom  shall 
be  lawyers; 

Four  members  selected  by  a  Clients  Advis- 
ory Council  to  be  established  by  the  Cor- 
poration, all  of  whom  shall  be  lawyers;  and 
Three  directors  selected  by  project  attcw- 
neys  in  accordance  with  democratic  proce- 
dures to  be  determined  by  the  Incorporators. 


The  full-time  executive  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Representation  on  the  Board  by  the  above- 
designated  representatives  of  the  organized 
Bar  is  suggested  because  active,  assured  serv- 
ice by  such  respected  and  responsible  leaders 
of  the  profession  vrill  enhance  prospects  for 
the  necessary  continuing  support  of  the  or- 
ganized Bar,  add  significantly  to  the  respect 
and  responsibility  of  the  Board,  and  provide 
a  constructive  and  moderating  professional 
Influence  on  the  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Such  representation  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  strengths  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  has  played  a  slgnlfl- 
cant. Indeed,  an  Indlspenslble  role  In  the 
success  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Legal  Services  Program. 

Slmillarly,  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  by  representatives  of  the  client 
community  and  project  attorneys  Is  con- 
sidered Important  by  the  Committee.  The 
mission  of  the  Corporation,  its  credibility 
and  viability,  will  be  substantially  enhanced 
by  such  representation.  Here  again,  experi- 
ence with  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
shows  that  other  directors  would  profit 
greatly  from  exposure  to  the  views  of  the 
clients'  professional  representatives  as  fel- 
low directors. 

Inclusion  of  other  government  legal  services 
activities 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  con- 
cluded that  legal  services  activities  spon- 
sored or  otherwise  engaged  in  by  government 
entitles  other  than  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  should  not  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  at  this  time.  In  addition  to 
distinctions  In  the  scope  of  services  of  other 
programs  and  complex  Issues  of  delegation 
and  transfer,  it  was  felt  that  the  immediate 
objective  was  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Legal 
Services  Program  and  related  research,  de- 
velopment, and  support  activities.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  rule  out  expanding  the  Cor- 
poration at  some  later  date  to  Include  legal 
service  activities  of  other  government  agen- 
cies. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Cor- 
poration be  given  authority  to  provide  a  de- 
gree of  coordination  to  other  legal  services 
activities  and  to  furnish  technical  assistance 
and  evaluation  services. 

Criminal  representation 

The  Committee  concluded  with  reluctance 
that  the  Corporation  should  not  seek  to  pro- 
vide representation  in  "criminal  proceedings". 
Experience  with  the  Legal  Services  Program 
indicates  that  a  severe  overburdening  of  re- 
sources would  result  from  extension  of  serv- 
ices into  general  crtmlnal  representation. 

However,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
a  restriction  on  criminal  representation  not 
be  Included  as  an  Inflexible  charter  provision. 
Difficulties  in  distlngruishlng  between  crim- 
inal and  civil  cases  in  some  Instances,  vari- 
ances in  state  legislative  provisions  and  un- 
avallabUlty  of  competent  defense  services  In 
some  areas  recommend  that  the  formulation 
of  guidelines  In  the  criminal  representation 
aj-ea  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Establishment  of  clients  advisory  council 
The  National  Advlsoiry  Committee  recom- 
mends that  a  national  clients  advisory  coun- 
cil be  established  and  that  the  councU  be  the 
existing   National   Clients   Council,   Inc. 
Congressional  authorization  and 
appropriatioru  process 

The  Committee  recommends  that  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  Corporation  and  au- 
thorizing Its  activities  as  well  as  appropria- 
tions legislation  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gressional Committees  which  have  had  au- 
thority over  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. It  is  further  reconunended  that 
approprlatioans  to  the  Corporation  be  handled 
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tlirough  the  budget  of  the  Office  of 
Opportunltly,  or.  If  this  should  prove 
unfeasible    for    any    reason,    through 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Health 
tlon  and  Welfare. 

RestrictiOTis  on  practice  by  attorneys 

The  Committee  concluded  that 
employed   by    local    pirojects   should 
allowed  to  practice  law  outside  of  the 
of   their   project   employment.   One 
difficulty  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
mlttee  related  to  isolated  Instances  of 
time  employment  of  attorneys  by  some 
ects.  This  would  seem  to  recommend  that 
Board  be  allowed  to  develop  guideline 
this  area. 

Local  share  contributions 

Although  contributions  to  local  projlects 
In  cash  and  In  services  should  be  continued 
and  encouraged,  the  Committee  w^ld 
recommend  that  rigid  percentage  local 
requirements  not  be  required 
with  the  Legal  Services  Program  and 
difficulty  In  raising  local  share  lead  tc 
conclusion  that  this  matter  be  left  tc 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporatloi, 
determination. 

Political  activities — Lobbying 

The  Committee  discussed  restrlctlonb  on 
attorneys  dealing  with  political  activities  and 
lobbying.  While  It  was  recognized  that  cor- 
porate resotirces  should  not  be  used  for  parti- 
san political  activities,  it  wo\ild  appear  that 
lobbying  might  be  a  permissible  activity  and 
even  one  to  be  encouraged  when  protflems 
of  poverty  clients  demand  legislative  iolu- 
tlons  or  the  expertise  of  program  lawyers 
would  be  of  assistance  in  drafting  leglslaitlon. 
This  would  appear  to  be  an  area  where  tare- 
fully  drawn  guidelines  by  the  CorporAtion 
might  be  appropriate.  j 

Other  issues 
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Because  of  limitations  of  time  and  th^  ne- 
cessity to  explore  fully  the  issues  raised  >t  its 
one-day  meeting,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  not  able  to  consider  all  of  th^  im- 
portant questions  underlying  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Legal  Services  Program.  Is- 
sues not  fully  considered  Include  the  f crow- 
ing: 

Administrative  Supervision  of  Activities  of 
Project  Attorneys:  Formal  Opinion  Noi  334, 
ABA  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Profea^onal 
Responsibility,  was  noted  with  approval.; This 
opinion  considers  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  project  boards  in  establishing  policlea  gov- 
erning activities  of  project  attorneys. 

User  Fees:  The  Committee  recomnjende 
that  the  charging  of  user  fees  not  b«  au- 
thorized in  the  charter. 

Governor's  Veto  and  Subsequent  Proce- 
dure: not  considered  by  National  Advisory 
Committee  due  to  lack  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  projosed 
bill: 

H.R.  8163 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Cor^jora- 

tion  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  the  tfouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  UfA  of 
1964,  78  Stat.  608,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  2701. 
et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  after  title  8 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  rx— LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"KSTABUSHMXMT    OF    COBPOBATION 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
established  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
non-membership  nonprofit  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  "Legal  Services  Corporaitlon" 
(hereinafter   referred   to   aa   the   "Corpora- 


tion"), for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
services  in  non-crlmlnal  matters  to  persons 
financially  unable  to  afford  counsel  £is  ascer- 
tained pursuant  to  guidelines  established  by 
the  Corporation  under  Section  905(a)(2) 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "eligible  clients"). 
The  Corporation  shall  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  Act,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act. 

"(b)  The  initial  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  Section  902  of  this  Act 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  establish  the  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  its 
principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall,  at  all  times,  maintain  therein  a 
designated  agent  to  accept  service  of  proc- 
ess for  the  Corporation.  Notice  tc  or  serv- 
ice upon  the  agent  shall  be  desmed  notice 
of  service  upon  the  Corporation. 

"OOVEBNINO   BODT 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  no 
more  than  six  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
p>olltical  party.  A  majority  shall  be  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  Juris- 
diction and  none  shall  be  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  three  years  or  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed  and  has  quali- 
fied; except  that  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, five  members  designated  by  the 
President  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
of  office  of  the  initial  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  incor- 
poration. Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  rema'.nder 
of  that  term.  The  term  of  all  members  shall 
be  computed  from  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  preceding  term.  No  member  shall  be  re- 
appointed to  more  than  two  consecutive 
terms  Immediately  following  his  initial  term. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  its  members  who  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  one  year. 

"(e)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  seven  members  for  mal- 
feasance In  office,  persistent  neglect  of  or 
inability  to  perform  duties  and  for  no  other 
cause. 

"(f)  Within  six  months  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  members  of  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Council. 
The  Advisory  Council  membership  shall  In- 
clude persons  who  meet  the  client-eligibility 
standards  deccrtbed  In  section  905(a)(2) 
and  representatives  of  the  organized  bar.  The 
CoiincU  shall  be  convened  by  the  President 
of  the  Corporation,  at  least  twice  annually, 
and  shall  render  advice  to  the  Corporation 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Corporation's 
activities. 

"omCKHS   AND    EMPLOTEES 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  the 
President  of  the  Corporation,  who  must  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
Jurisdiction  and  shall  be  a  non-voting,  ex- 
offlclo  member  of  the  Board,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  necessary.  No  officer  of  the 
Corporation  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  for  services  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Corporation  during  his  period 
of  employment  by  the  Corporation.  All  offi- 


cers shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 
"(b)  The  President  of  the  Corporation, 
subject  to  general  policies  established  by  the 
Board,  may  appoint  and  remove  such  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Corporation. 

"POWERS,    duties   and    LUirrATIONS 

"Sec   904.    (a)    To  the   extent   consistent , 
with  this  Act,   the  Corporation  shall  have 
the  usual  powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit 
corporation  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred 
by  subsection  (a) ,  the  Corporation  shall  have 
authority — 

(1)  To  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  individuals,  and  private  and 
state  and  local  government  agencies,  orga- 
nizations and  Institutions; 

(2)  To  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  organiza- 
tions, corporations  or  other  appropriate  en- 
tities (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ""-eciplent") 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  assistance 
to  eligible  clients; 

(3)  To  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  eligible  clients  under  this  Act  before 
Federal  agencies  with  a  view  to  Identifying 
and  resolving  Issues  which  might  otherwise 
result  In  multiple  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  agencies'  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  To  accept  gifts,  devises  and  bequests 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation;  and 

(5)  To  undertake,  either  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract: 

(A)  research; 

(B)  training  and  technical  assistance; 

(C)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  In- 
formation; 

relating    to   the   delivery   of   legal    services 
under  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  au- 
thority to  ensure  the  compliance  of  recipi- 
ents and  their  attorneys  with  this  Act,  the 
corporate  charter  and  bylaws  and  to  termi- 
nate fimdlng  where  a  recipient  falls  to  com- 
ply. 

(2)  If  an  attorney  participating  In  a  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Corporation  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  charter,  bylaws 
or  guidelines  of  the  Corporation,  the  recipi- 
ent shall  take  appropriate  disciplinary  action. 

(3)  The  Corporation  shall  not  interfere 
with  any  attorney  In  carrying  out  his  pro- 
fessional responsibility  to  his  client  or  abro- 
gate the  authority  of  a  partlcTilar  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  applicable  standards  cf 
professional  responsibility  which  apply  to  the 
attorney. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power 
or  authority — 

(1)  To  Initiate  or  defend  litigation  on  be- 
half of  clients  other  than  the  corporate  en- 
tity itself: 

(2)  To  undertake  to  Influence  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress 
or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies  by  repre- 
sentations to  such  bodies,  their  members  or 
their  committees,  unless  such  bodies,  their 
members,  or  their  committees,  request  that 
the  Corporation  make  representations  to 
them. 

"(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  except  as  salary 
or  reasonable  compensation  for  services. 

(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"CORPORATE  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

"Section  906.  (a)  With  respect  to  contracts 
or  grants  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients,  the  Corporation  shall — 
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(1)  Ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
quality  of  service  and  professional  stand- 
ards, adherance  to  the  preservation  of  at- 
torney-client relationships,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Integrity  of  the  adversary  process 
from  any  Impairment  In  furnishing  legal 
services  to   eligible   clients. 

(2)  Establish  guidelines  to  ensure  that 
eligibility  of  clients  will  be  determined  by 
recipients  on  the  basis  of  factors  which  In- 
clude: 

(A)  the  assets  and  Income  level  of  the 
client; 

(B)  the  fixed  debts,  medical  expenses  and 
other  factors  which  affect  the  client's  ability 
to  pay; 

(C)  the  size  of  the  client's  family; 

(D)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  locality;  and 

(E)  such  other  factors  as  relate  to  finan- 
cial Inability  to  afford  legal  assistance; 

and  establish  priorities  to  Insure  that  those 
least  able  to  afford  legal  services  are  given 
preference  In  the  furnishing  of  such  services. 

(3)  Establish  a  graduated  schedule  of  fees 
which  will  require  the  client,  if  able,  to  pay 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  legal  serv- 
ices, based  on  the  factors  enumerated  In 
Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  Ensure  that  grants  or  contracts  are 
made  In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  adequate 
legal  representation  to  persons  In  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

(5)  Ensure  that  attorneys  employed  full- 
time  In  legal  services  programs  funded  by 
the  Corpratlon  represents  only  eligible  clients 
and  refrain  from  any  outside  practice  of 
law. 

(6)  Ensure  that  all  attorneys  refrain  from 
undertaking  to  Influence  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or 
State  or  local  legislative  bodies  by  represen- 
tations to  such  bodies,  their  members  or  their 
committees,  while  engaged  In  activities  car- 
ried on  by  legal  services  programs  funded  by 
the  Corporation,  unless  such  bodies,  their 
members,  or  their  committees  request  that 
the  attorney  makes  representations  to  them; 
and  that  attorneys  employed  full-time  by 
legal  services  programs  funded  by  the  Cor- 
poration refrain  from  such  lobbying  at  any 
time,  unless  such  bodies,  their  members,  or 
their  committees  request  that  the  attorney 
makes  representations  to  them. 

(7)  Ensure  that  all  attorneys,  while  en- 
gaged in  activities  carried  on  by  legal  serv- 
ices programs  funded  by  the  Corpwratlon, 
refrain  from : 

(A)  any  partisan  political  activity  asso- 
ciated with  a  candidate  for  a  public  or  party 
office  or  an  issue  specifically  Identified  with  a 
national  or  state  political  party; 

(B)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  pros- 
pective voters  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  or  provide  similar  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  an  election  (other  than  legal 
representation  in  civil  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings) ;  or 

(C)  any  voter  registration  activity  (other 
than  legal  representation),  and  insure  that 
attorneys  employed  full-time  in  legal  serv- 
ices programs  funded  by  the  Corporation  re- 
frain from  the  above  enumerated  activities 
at  any  time. 

(8)  The  CcMporation  shall  establish  gtUde- 
Unes  for  a  system  for  review  of  appeals  to 
be  Implemented  by  each  recipient  to  Insure 
the  efficient  utilization  of  resources  and  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  frivolous  and  dupli- 
cative appeals. 

"(b)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  this  Act,  either  by  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  used — 

(1)  To  provide  legal  services  with  respect 
to  any  criminal  proceeding  (Including  any 
extraordinary  writ,  such  as  habeas  oorpus 
and  coram  nobis,  designed  to  challenge  a 
criminal  proceeding) ; 

(2)  For  any  of  the  political  activities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  or 


(3)  To  award  grants  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  so-called  "public  Interest  law 
firms  which  intend  to  expend  at  least  75  i>er 
centum  of  their  resources  and  time  litigating 
Issues  either  in  the  broad  interests  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public  or  in  the  collective  inter- 
ests of  the  poor,  or  both. 

"(c)  In  making  contracts  or  grants  for 
legal  assistance,  the  Corporation  shall  In- 
sure that  any  recipient  organized  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  legal  services  to 
eligible  clients  Is  governed  by  a  body  con- 
sisting af  a  majority  of  lawyers. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  monitor  and 
evaluate  recipient  programs  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
charter  and  bylaws  of  the  Corporation  are 
carried  out. 

"(e)  Grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  made  or  refused  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  but  the  Bocu^  shall 
have  authority  to  establish,  by  rules,  which 
classes  of  grants  or  contracts  It  wishes  to 
review  and  approve  prior  to  such  action  by 
the  President. 

"(f)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  Cor- 
poration's approval  of  any  grant  or  contract 
application,  the  Corporation  shall  notify  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  State,  Com- 
monwealth, District  of  Columbia,  or  posses- 
sion In  which  the  recipient  will  offer  legal 
services.  Notification  shall  include  a  reason- 
able description  of  the  grant  or  contract 
application. 

"RECORDS    AND   RZ3>ORTS 

"Sec.  906.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
authority  to  require  such  reports  as  it  deems 
necessary  from  recipients  with  which  It  has 
made  contracts  or  grants. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  authority 
to  prescribe  the  keeping  of  records  with  re- 
spect to  funds  provided  by  grant  or  contract 
and  shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all 
reasonable  times  for  the  ptirpose  of  insur- 
ing compliance  with  the  grant  or  contract. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  publish  an  an- 
nual report  by  April  15  of  each  year  which 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Corporation  with  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Axmrrs 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  audited  annually.  Such  aud- 
its shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by 
Independent  Certified  Public  Accountants 
who  are  certified  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State;  except  that  for  the  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1976,  such  audits  may  also 
be  conducted  by: 

(1)  Independent  public  accountants  who 
are  not  certified  but  who  are  licensed  to 
practice  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State; 
or 

(3)  Independent  public  accountants  who, 
although  not  so  licensed  or  certified,  meet, 
in  the  (pinion  of  the  Board,  standards  of 
education  and  experience  representative  of 
the  highest  prescribed  by  the  licensing  au- 
thorities of  the  several  States  which  pro- 
vide for  the  continuing  licensing  of  public 
accountants  and  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  Board  in  appropriate  regulations;  pro- 
vided that  If  the  Board  deems  it  necessary 
in  the  public  interest,  it  may  prescribe,  by 
regulation,  higher  standards  than  those  re- 
quired for  the  practice  of  public  account- 
ancy by  the  regulatory  authorities  of  the 
States. 

"(b)  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
CorpKjratlon  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  reoords,  reports,  files  and 
other  pi4>ers,  things  or  property  belonging 
to  or  In  use  by  the  Corporation  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audits  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audits;  and  full  facilities  for  verify- 
ing transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 


curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons.  The  report  of  the  annual 
audit  shall  be  flled  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection  dtirlng  business  hours  at 
the  principal  office  of  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  annual  audit,  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation 
for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  finance  any  portion  of 
its  operations  may  be  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Acoountlng  Office  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Any  such  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
The  representative  of  the  General  Acoount- 
lng Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things  or  property  belonging  to  or  In 
use  by  the  Corporation  pertaining  to  Its  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded 
full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  deposi- 
tories, fiscal  agents  and  custodians.  All  such 
books,  accoiints,  records,  reports,  fiJes,  pa- 
pers and  property  of  the  Corporation  shall 
remain  In  the  possession  and  custody  of  the 
Corporation.  A  report  of  any  such  audit  shall 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  shall  deem  advisable. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  right  to 
require  an  audit  report  from  any  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  with  respect  to  funds 
received  from  the  Corporation.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access  to  such  reports  and  may.  In  ad- 
dition. Inspect  the  books,  accounts,  records, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  recipient, 
which  relate  to  the  disposition  or  use  of 
funds  received  from  the  Corporation.  Not- 
withstanding this  subsection,  neither  the 
Corporation  nor  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  Individual  case  records 
subject  to  the  attorney-client  privilege. 

"riNANCINO 

"Sec.  908.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  first  such  appropriation  may  be 
made  available  to  the  Board  at  any  time 
alter  six  or  more  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified,  notwithstanding  that 
incorporation  may  not  yet  have  been  accom- 
plished. Subsequent  appropriations  shall  be 
for  3-year  p>eriods  or  such  other  periods  as 
appropriation  acts  may  designate,  and,  if 
for  more  than  1  year,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Corporation  in  annual  Installments  at  the 
begirmlng  of  each  fiscal  ye€ir  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  In  the  appro- 
priation acts. 

"RIGHT  TO  REPEAL,   ALTIS,  OR  AMEND 

"Sec  909.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  at  any  time  is  expressly 
reserved. 

"APPLICABIUTT  OF  OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

"Sec.  910.  In  the  absence  of  specific  refer- 
ence to  this  title,  the  provisions  of  other 
titles  of  this  Act  (and  references  to  this  Act 
In  other  statutes)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  powers  and  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  to  have  any  applicability  with  re- 
spect to  programs  and  activities  assisted  by 
the  Corporation." 

Sec.  3.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  78  Stat.  508,  is  further  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2701,  et  seq.)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  222(a)  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  IX  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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(b)   Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  take 
on  ( 1 )  the  date  of  incorporation  of  the 
Services    Corporation,    or    (2)    the    dace 
which  the  first  appropriation  after 
ration  becomes  available  to  the 
whichever  Is  later. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  subsection  ( 
section  4,  grants  and  contracts  for  the 
vision  of  legal  services  and  related  actlv 
which  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Econdmlc 
Opportunity  prior  to  the   effective  datu 
section  Z  of  this  Act  shall  remain  valid  \;  ntll 
their  expiration  date  or  their  modification 
or  termination  as  provided  therein : 
That  the  Corporation  shall  succeed  the 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  a  party  thereto 
and   shall    have    the   same   supervisory 
thorlty    and    contractual    relationship 
resf>eot    thereto   as   the   Office   of    ~ 
Opportunity  had   on  the  day   prior  to 
effective  date  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 
Office  of  EcxJnomlc  Opportunity  shall 
to  be  paid  promptly  to  the  Corporation! 
portion  of  Its  unexpended  balances  equ(  1 
the    unpaid    balance    of    such    grants 
contracts. 

Sec.    6.  In   employing   its   personnel 
Corp>oratlon  shall  give  due  conslderatio|i 
those  persons  employed  in  the  Office  of  ' 
Services  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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REESTABLISHING  OUR  AUTHORITY 
OVER  THE  U.S.  BALANCE  OP  PAY- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undir  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  I'ec- 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  bEilance  of  payments  has  been  (un- 
satisfactory for  over  a  decade. 

Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  P^si- 
dency,  John  F.  Kennedy  announced  ihat 
the  dollar  would  not  be  devalued.  He  did 
so  in  an  effort  to  quiet  a  crisis  that  jwas 
depleting  the  U.S.  gold  stock.  Since 
time,  we  have  witnessed  the  establ 
ment  and  dissolution  of  the  London 
pool,  the  objective  of  which  was  to 
vene  in  the  London  gold  market 
eliminate  any  substantial  differential 
tween  the  official  and  private  market 
price  of  gold.  The  gold  pool  was  dissolved 
in  1968  when,  under  the  threat  of  an- 
other crisis,  official  intervention  in ,  the 
private  gold  market  was  suspended. 
Since  then,  the  private  price  of  gold: has 
been  divorced  from  the  official  price.  I 

To  reduce  capital  outflows,  investiaent 
abroad  has  been  curtailed  in  a  nuiiber 
of  ways.  A  tax  was  first  placed  on  Anieri- 
cans'  puichases  of  foreign  stock  land 
bonds.  Lending  by  banks  to  foreigfiers 
has  come  under  the  regulation  of  I  the 
Federal  Reserve.  At  the  beglnnini 
1968,  existing  voluntary  controls 
private  direct  investment  abroad 
made  mandatory.  Foreign  aid  has 
tied.  Defense  procurement  guide] 
have  been  altered  to  give  American  Sup- 
pliers a  50-percent  preference  over  for- 
eign competitors.  Most  recently,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  Treasury  bave 
borrowed  at  high  interest  rates  dollars 
from  the  foreign  branches  of  U.S.  binks 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  even  larger  dallar 
accumulations  by  foreign  central  banks. 

The  United  States  ran  a  balanca-of- 
payments  deficit  with  official  foreigners 
of  $10.7  bUllon  In  1970— the  largest  3uch 
deficit  In  our  history.  Although  the: ap- 


parent liquidity  deficit  shrank  substan- 
tially from  1969,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  apart  from  short- 
term  capital  flows,  the  underlying  liquid- 
ity deflcit  in  1970  was  about  $4.8  billion, 
slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 
If  we  examine  a  measure  of  the  U.S. 
bjisic  balance-of-payments  position,  the 
sum  of  the  current  account  and  net  direct 
investment  abroad,  a  surplus  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion in  1964  has  deteriorated  to  become 
a  deflcit  averaging  about  $3  billion  in 
each  of  the  last  3  years.  This  deflcit,  in- 
cidentally, is  roughly  equal  to  the  foreign 
exchange  cost  of  our  military  adventures 
In  Vietnam  and  around  the  world. 

Our  interference  with  international 
business  transactions  in  an  attempt  to 
bolster  the  U.S.  balance  of  payment  has 
proved  futile. 

PROBLEMS    SESULTING    FROM    PESSISTENT    tr.S. 
PAYMENTS    DEFICITS 

European  economic  policymakers  have 
long  objected  to  the  persistent  structural 
element  of  U.S.  payments  deflcits.  The 
recent  expansion  of  the  Eurodollar  mar- 
ket has  brought  the  additional  threat  of 
huge  tides  of  short-term  capital  sloshing 
across  the  Atlantic  according  to  whether 
short-term  interest  rates  are  higher  here 
or  abroad.  The  ratio  of  U.S.  reserves  to 
foreign  official  claims  on  the  United 
States  Is  now  more  imfavorable  than  at 
any  time  since  World  War  II.  At  the  end 
of  March  1971,  total  U.S.  reserve  assets 
amounted  to  $14.3  billion,  of  which  gold 
reserves  accounted  for  $11  billion.  By 
contrast,  liabilities  to  official  foreigners — 
including  recent  dollar  acquisitions  by 
Germany — now  total  $25  to  $30  billion. 

As  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
reemphasized,  we  live  tmder  the  constant 
threat  that  at  some  point  a  massive 
short-term  capital  outflow  Imposed  on 
top  of  the  continuing  structural  deflcit 
will  precipitate  an  International  mone- 
tary crisis.  If  a  full-scale  crisis  got  under 
way,  foreign  central  banks  would  come 
galloping  to  the  Treasury  to  demand  gold 
In  exchange  for  dollars.  The  outcome 
might  well  be  the  dissolution  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  into  a  num- 
ber of  currency  areas.  At  the  worst,  it 
would  lead  to  a  cataclysmic  collapse  of 
International  trade,  flnance,  and  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  threat  of  a 
monetary  crisis,  the  piecemeal,  ad  hoc 
methods  that  have  been  adopted  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  U.S.  defl- 
cits are  costly  and  promise  to  become 
even  more  expensive  In  the  future.  Fa- 
voritism given  domestic  suppliers  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  has  raised  the 
costs  of  defense  and  other  activities  to 
taxpayers.  Restrictions  on  the  export  of 
capital  for  direct  investment  abroad  have 
raised  borrowing  costs  to  U.S.  corpora- 
tions, since  they  have  been  forced  to  seek 
funds  in  Europe.  The  tying  of  foreign  aid 
hsis  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts  and  gener- 
ated animosity  abroad.  Ex-Im  and  Treas- 
ury short-term  borrowing  in  Europe  is 
more  expensive  than  obtaining  the  same 
quantity  of  funds  at  home,  and  is  proving 
counterproductive.  Finally,  as  long  as 
substantial  U.S.  pajmaent  deflcits  persist, 
the  tendency  always  exists  for  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  to  pursue  a  somewhat 
tighter  domestic  monetary  policy  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Recently  a  new  threat  has  arisen  that 
will  be  more  difficult  to  avoid  than  a 
breakdown  of  the  international  monetary 
system,  and  that  promises  to  be  more 
costly  than  the  ad  hoc  policies  adopted  in 
the  unsuccessful  effort  to  curtail  U.S. 
deflcits.  The  progressive  erosion  of  the 
U.S.  international  competitive  position — 
and  particularly  the  decline  in  the  U.S. 
trade  surplus  from  the  $7  billion  level  of 
1964 — is  having  the  expected  impact  upon 
the  workers  and  businessmen  of  this 
country.  It  has  led  to  increasing  concern 
among  legislators  about  the  international 
economic  position  of  the  United  States. 
Organized  labor  now  advocates  legislation 
that  would  seriously  restrict  the  entry  of 
imports  into  the  United  States,  and  busi- 
nessmen in  a  variety  of  industries  are  de- 
manding protection  from  import  com- 
petition. 

Most  available  evidence  suggests  that 
the  problem  will  not  diminish,  but  in- 
stead will  become  more  serious.  While  the 
U.S.  trade  surplus  did  swell  to  $2.2  billion 
in  1970  from  $600  million  the  previous 
year,  some  deterioration  is  expected  in 
1971.  Virtually  the  full  amount  of  our 
current  net  export  surplus  can  be  ex- 
plained by  exports  financed  through  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  Public  Law 
480.  The  U.S.  trade  surplus  may  resume 
a  slow  rate  of  growth  in  1972  and  there- 
after, but  a  number  of  other  aspects  of 
our  current-account  position  are  not  en- 
couraging. Returns  from  overseas  invest- 
ments, net  of  similar  payments  to  for- 
eigners, have  stabilized  or  even  begun 
to  decline  slowly,  net  travel  expenditures 
abroad  are  certain  to  grow,  and  so  are 
private  and  official  gifts  to  foreigners. 
There  is  virtually  no  prospect  that  the 
U.S.  current-account  figure — this  in- 
cludes some  $3  billion  of  military  for- 
eign exchange  expenditures — which  was 
in  deficit  by  $885  million  in  1969  and  in 
siuDlus  by  a  modest  $638  million  last 
year — will  grow  into  a  surplus  sufficient 
to  cover  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  nor- 
mal level  of  U.S.  net  direct  and  portfolio 
investment  abroad.  Thus  we  must  con- 
tinue to  face  the  prospect  of  a  structural 
payments  deficit  of  $3,  $4,  or  $5  billion, 
depending  upon  what  one  considers 
basic  to  the  underlying  structure  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

If  we  want  to  keep  importing  from 
abroad,  and  traveling  abroad,  and  in- 
vesting abroad,  and  maintaining  vast 
military  operations  abroad,  at  the  pres- 
ent level,  we  are  boimd  to  continue  the 
armual  deficits  which  have  brought  the 
dollar  to  its  sorry  pass. 

For  the  long  term,  what  is  needed  to 
bring  our  payments  more  closely  to  bal- 
ance is  what  is  needed  by  this  country 
anyway  for  a  host  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic reasons — to  extricate  ourselves  from 
Vietnam,  and  to  cut  down  on  our  for- 
eign military  adventures  generally. 

Since  the  reestablishment  of  converti- 
bility for  European  currencies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1959,  the  net  effect  of  changes 
in  the  par  rates  of  other  currencies  has 
been  to  raise  the  effective  foreign-ex- 
change value  of  the  dollar  by  nearly  5 
percent.  Given  the  organization  of  the  In- 
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temational  monetary  system,  as  spelled 
out  in  the  AriJcles  of  Agreement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fimd  and  as 
new  conventions  have  been  established 
since  World  n,  the  United  States  has  no 
practical  ability  to  alter  exchange  rates 
between  the  dollar  and  other  currencies. 
Because  ours  is  a  big  country  and  the 
United  States  is  second  only  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  in  the  volmne  of  trade  it 
conducts  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  would  imder  no  circum- 
stances be  able  to  imilaterally  manipu- 
late dollar  exchange  rates  with  no  con- 
cern for  the  impact  of  our  actions  on 
other  coimtries. 

But  the  particular  structure  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  as  it  has 
evolved  makes  any  across-the-board 
modification  of  dollar  exchange  rates 
even  more  difficult.  We  have  pledged  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fimd  that 
we  will  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  terms  of  gold.  We  have  assumed 
the  responsibilities  that  stem  from  the 
role  of  the  dollar  as  the  chief  currency 
foreign  monetary  authorities  hold  as  a 
reserve  asset. 

The  dollar,  in  effect,  has  become  the 
center  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

These  developments  would  be  all  to 
the  good  were  it  not  for  the  dangers  that 
arise  from  persistent  large  U.S.  payments 
deficits.  The  objective  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  is  supposedly  to 
foster  full  employment  and  the  efficient 
global  allocation  of  productive  resources 
among  competing  industries.  In  idealized 
theoretical  descriptions  of  the  system, 
these  objectives  are  to  be  achieved 
through  multilateral  freedom  of  trade 
and  capital  movements. 

The  impending  crisis — ^now  temporar- 
ily obscured  by  the  froth  of  short-term 
capital  flows — stems  from  a  willingness 
to  sacrifice  the  fruits  of  a  stable,  efficient, 
and  flexible  international  monetary  sys- 
tem in  order  to  prop  up  the  shaky  and 
increasingly  hollow  edifice  of  that  sys- 
tem. For  a  decade  now  distinguished 
academicians  and  perceptive  civil  serv- 
ants of  all  colors  have  pointed  to  the 
danger  of  an  international  monetary  col- 
lapse. They  have  scored  the  costly  and 
self-defeating  nature  of  capital  export 
restrictions.  Government  procurement 
guidelines,  export  subsidies,  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  domestic  economic  objectives 
for  ill-deflned  international  beneflts.  Now 
we  are  threatened  with  a  180°  shift 
in  the  orientation  of  U.S.  trade  policy  as 
a  result  of  a  structural  payments  deflcit 
including  a  deterioration  in  our  trade 
balance.  Given  a  U.S.  shift  toward  pro- 
tectionism, we  may  be  assured  that  other 
countries  will  follow  our  lead  and  retali- 
ate as  well. 

The  only  way  to  insure  that  American 
workers  have  an  effective  remedy  in 
maintaining  their  competitiveness  vis-a- 
vis low  wage  but  increasingly  productive 
foreign  labor,  the  only  way  to  insure  that 
inefficient  and  declining  industries  in  the 
United  States  must  indeed  meet  the 
rigors  of  international  competition  rather 
than  hide  behind  newly  erected  trade 
barriers,  the  only  way  for  the  United 
States  to  reassert  its  leadership — since  we 
are  still  the  only  conceivable  leader — ^in 


the  further  elimination  of  trade  restric- 
tions and  the  freeing  of  capital  move- 
ments, is  for  this  coimtry  to  reassert  a 
measure  of  authority  over  dollar  ex- 
change rates  and  to  topple  the  image 
that  gold  has  become. 

THE    BEtrSS    PBOPOSAL 

Earlier  this  week  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs  Paul 
A.  Volcker  emphasized  in  a  speech  that 
the  real  problem  of  the  US.  balance  of 
payments  is  our  structural  deficit,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  confused  by  the 
temporary  disruptions  caused  by  mas- 
sive, but  short-lived,  capital  fiows. 

I  agree.  Were  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  a  fundamentally 
strong  one,  we  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  international  capital  fiows  in- 
duced by  disparities  in  short-term  in- 
terest rates.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  should  have  low  interest  rates  to 
stimulate  a  domestic  recovery,  and  that 
the  Germans  should  simultaneously  have 
high  rates  to  fight  their  own  infiation. 
If  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  were 
strong,  we  could  be  confident  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  perhaps  when 
the  U.S.  recovery  is  well  under  way  and 
inflationary  pressures  have  been  stifled 
abroad,  the  interest  rate  differential 
would  reverse  and  short-term  funds 
would  flow  back  into  the  United  States. 
In  the  interim,  swaps  by  central  banks 
or  borrowing  by  U.S.  authorities  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

But  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Is  not 
healthy,  and  ad  hoc  expedients  are  in- 
adequate. I  note  with  sadness  that  my 
prediction  of  a  few  weeks  ago  regard- 
ing the  success  of  U.S.  Treasury's  high- 
interest-rate  borrowings  in  Europe  has 
been  fulfilled.  Events  have  completely 
overwhelmed  the  Treasury's  efforts.  It  is 
not  so  much  fiows  of  arbitrage  capital 
seeking  the  highest  net  return  that  have 
swamped  the  Trejisury's  attempts,  but 
speculation  focused  on  the  current  mis- 
alinement  of  exchange  rates— specula- 
tion founded  upon  the  belief  that  the 
German  mark  is  still  imdervalued  rel- 
ative to  the  dollar. 

The  latest  crisis  has  forced  the  closing 
of  foreign  exchange  markets  in  Germany 
and  four  smaller  European  countries. 
Undoubtedly  the  officials  of  these  coun- 
tries are  now  deliberating  about  what  to 
do  when  sooner  or  later  the  exchange 
markets  are  reopened.  This  period  of  de- 
liberation offers  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  long-run 
health  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. But  this  opportimity  wUl  be  seized 
and  realized  only  if  the  actions  of  offi- 
cials, when  the  markets  are  reopened, 
focus  on  the  basis  disequiUbria  of  the 
system  rather  than  just  the  apparent 
problem  of  short-term  international  cap- 
ital fiows.  ^^^  ,„„, 
In  the  International  section  of  the  1971 
Annual  Report  issued  last  month  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  re- 
ceived the  bipartisan  support  of  virtually 
all  our  members,  we  emphasized  that  the 
United  States  cannot  expect  other  coun- 
tries to  be  willing  to  finance  our  deflcits 
indefinitely  through  the  accumulation  of 
ever  larger  stocks  of  dollars.  Our  commit- 


tee suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  cooperate  in  achieving  multilat- 
eral agreement  on  a  guideline  that  would 
impose  "gradually  Increasing  discipline 
on  the  financing  of  U.S.  payments  def- 
icits. Under  such  a  guideline,  the  propor- 
tion of  annual  deficits  financed  by  dollar 
accimiulation  abroad  would  decline  and 
the  proportion  financed  by  U.S.  losses  of 
gold,  SDRs,  or  exchange  reserves  would 
Increase  over  time." 

Mr.  Raymond  Barre,  the  vice  president 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munities, recently  cited  the  suggestions 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  pro- 
posing an  agreement  on  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  global  stock  of  reserve 
assets.  Mr.  Barre  said  at  Boca  Raton  last 
week  that — 

It  Is  very  Importcoit  to  limit  progressively 
the  share  and  rate  of  Increase  of  doUar  bal- 
ancses  In  the  International  monetary  system. 

We  should  have  no  objection  to  a  com- 
mitment that  in  the  future  no  more  than, 
say,  half  of  U.S.  deficits  be  financed 
through  the  accumulation  of  additional 
dollars  if— at  the  same  time — other  coun- 
tries agree  to  cooperate  In  substantially 
reducing  or  even  eliminating  the  struc- 
tural element  of  our  payments  deficits. 

The  current  discussions  among  the 
monetary  officials  of  the  major  industrial 
nations  on  what  to  do  when  exchange 
markets  reopen  offer  the  opportunity  for 
introducing  basic  reforms.  What  other 
time  is  better  than  the  present?  We  have 
been  procrastinating  and  resorting  to 
half  measures  for  a  decade,  and  the  situ- 
ation has  only  steadily  worsened. 

The  monetary  officials  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations  should  convene  under 
the  aegis  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  or  any  other  suitable  forum  and 
agree  to  a  realinement  of  exchange 
rates— including  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  mark  and  the  yen— calculated  to 
bring  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  closer 
to  equilibriiun.  The  U.S.  structural  pay- 
ments deficit,  once  we  have  thrown  off 
the  burden  of  Vietnam,  should  be  no 
more  than  a  few  hundred  million  an- 
nually, and  we  should  be  able  to  attfdn 
that  position  without  the  benefit  of  capi- 
tsA  export  controls,  fat  export  subsidies, 
or  other  gimmicks.  Nor  should  the  list 
of  candidates  for  exchange  rate  apprecia- 
tion necessarily  be  restricted  to  the  yen 
and  the  mark.  The  objective  shovUd  be  to 
develop,  perhaps  through  an  interim 
float,  a  new  structure  of  exchange  rates 
that  will  be  tenable  in  the  future  and 
avoid  the  periodic  bouts  of  speculation 
that  are  becoming  so  familiar. 

Given  a  shift  in  the  conflguration  of 
exchange  rates  sufficient  to  bring  the 
U.S.  balance  of  pasmients — freed  of  ex- 
cessive military  adventurism — into  rela- 
tive structural  equilibrium,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  us  to  be  covetous  regard- 
ing our  gold  stock.  Gold  does  not  repro- 
duce itself;  hoarding  it  causes  us  to  make 
unnecessary  interest  payments  to  foreign 
holders  of  dollars,  and  sales  would  help 
absorb  some  of  the  dollars  that  have 
been  recently  acquired  by  foreign  mone- 
tary authorities. 

Given  a  restructuring  of  exchange 
rates,  we  should  lay  aside  de  facto  incon- 
vertibility of  gold  into  dollars — which 
has  been  the  actual  policy  of  this  Gov- 
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emment  in  recent  years — and  Invite 
other  countries  to  convert  at  least  some 
of  their  dollars  into  gold  to  decrease 
somewhat  our  present  $11  billior|  gold 
hoard  for  this  pm-pose  would  bel  con- 
structive, not  hurtful.  Of  course,  I  since 
at  $35  per  ounce  our  habilities  to  official 
foreigners  far  exceed  our  gold  stock,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  demanis  for 
conversion  if  all  oflBcial  foreigners  chose 
to  present  their  dollars.  Because  of  this 
possibility,  It  would  be  only  fair  t)  give 
first  priority  to  countries  that  had  re- 
cently increased  the  dollar  value  of  their 
currencies.  Other  nations  would  have  ex- 
perienced no  change  in  the  size  of  their 
reserves  relative  to  the  volume  of;  their 
international  transactions  as  measured 
in  their  own  currencies.  j 

If  dollar  conversion  by  other  countries 
deprives  the  United  States  of  a  suUstan- 
tial  part  of  our  gold  stock,  we  ne 
^e  troubled.  The  health  of  the  U.< 
^lemational  position,  as  events  ove 
past  decade  have  amply  demonstra< 
dependent  upon  the  productive  and  com- 
petitive abilities  of  the  United  Statas  rel- 
ative to  other  nations.  Without  the  ability 
to  compete,  gold  cannot  save  us,  las  it 
demonstrably  has  not.  Under  the  Aijticles 
of  Agreement  of  the  IMF,  we  woujld  be 
permitted,  whenever  we  elect,  to  Stabi- 
lize the  value  of  the  dollar,  not  in]  gold, 
but  in  terms  of  other  currencies,  as  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  now  doesj 


SPKCIAL    PROBLEM    OP    SHORT-TERM    CA 
FLOWS 


rAL 


A  reallnement  of  exchange  rat^s,  as 
I  have  suggested,  would  do  little  diJectly 
to  counter  the  more  specialized  problem 
of  massive  international  flows  of  aiort- 
term  capital.  Excluding  flows  resulting 
from  anticipated  exchange  rate  chainges, 
this  problem  is  largely  one  of  differences 
in  interest  yields  paid  for  dollar  debosits 
'te  different  parts  of  the  world.  Difficul- 
ties have  arisen  for  European  monetary 
authorities  when  the  availability  and  cost 
of  credit  in  the  Eurodollar  marketlhave 
diverged  substantially  from  the  desired 
availability  of  funds  and  interest  rates 
in  the  various  money  markets  for  indi- 
vidual European  currencies. 

A  number  of  solutions  have  beeni  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  this  problem,  incliiding 
closer  cooperation  among  the  monetary 
authorities  of  the  United  Statesj  and 
other  countries,  the  recycling  of  snort- 
term  funds  by  officials  to  counter  private 
movements,  and  the  widening  of  the  |)and 
within  which  exchange  rates  can  fluc- 
tuate. At  this  time,  any  decision  oii  the 
most  desirable  set  of  methods  for  man- 
aging short-term  capital  outflows  nfiight 
well  be  left  to  the  analysts  of  the  Iliter- 
national  Monetary  Piond  smd  varloui  na- 
tional monetary  authorities.  At  tome 
point  legislatures  will  want  to  review  the 
decisions  made  by  these  practicing 
experts. 

CONCLtrSIOIT 

Critics  of  the  approach,  I  have  sug- 
gested, will  say  that  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal means  enlarging,  rather  than  Con- 
taining an  international  monetary 
crisis.  Looking  beyond  the  immediate  dif- 
ficulties, in  my  Judgment  we  are  over 


the  long  run  being  forced  to  choose  and, 
indeed,  have  been  choosing,  between  a 
major  shift  in  exchange  rates  and  the 
spread  of  protectionism.  If  we  always  opt 
in  favor  of  restrictions — whether  over 
trade  or  capital  movements — the  end  re- 
sult will  be  the  preservation  of  the  pres- 
ent international  monetary  system,  but 
that  system  will  have  become  a  shell.  It 
will  be  an  empty  edifice  that,  instead  of 
being  an  active  flexible  mechanism  to 
promote  economic  growth  and  the  effi- 
cient international  allocation  of  re- 
sources, will  become  a  monument  to  fi- 
nancial conservatism  and  economic 
timidity. 

As  the  coimtry  with  the  highest  per 
capita  income  in  the  world,  with  the 
largest  unified  monetary  area,  and  with 
the  capability  to  exercise  initiative  in 
trade  policy,  the  United  States  should 
expand  net  exports  of  goods  and  services 
to  all  other  areas  of  the  world,  should 
encourage  freedom  of  capital  movements 
in  order  that  resources  may  be  utilized 
wherever  they  are  most  productive,  and 
should  press  for  the  further  reduction  of 
all  types  of  barriers  to  international 
trade.  But  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  proper  role  in  the  interna- 
tional economy  only  if  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  maintaining  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  labor  and  industry  vis-a-vls  for- 
eigners and  of  an  end  to  fundamental 
payments  imbalances.  The  solution  I  have 
proposed  may  seem  dramatic,  but  after 
over  a  decade  of  procrastination,  half 
measures,  excuses,  and  international 
bickering,  the  present  is  an  excellent 
time  to  get  to  the  crux  of  tlie  issue. 

Let  the  United  States  and  its  industrial 
partners  accept  the  challenge  embodied 
in  today's  crisis.  Otherwise  protection- 
ism will  gain  in  strength,  and  more  crises 
will  follow. 

We  need  a  four-part  solution  to  the 
immediate  crisis  and  to  the  basic  struc- 
tural disequilibrium  affecting  the  Inter- 
national monetary  ssrstem: 

First.  A  U.S.  retrenchment  from  its  ex- 
cessive military  adventurism  abroad, 
particularly  in  Vietnam. 

Second.  A  realinement  of  exchange 
rates  sufficient  to  substantially  eliminate 
the  structural  elements  of  U.S.  pasTnents 
deficits  that  will  remain  after  remov- 
ing our  present  clogs  on  trade  and 
investment. 

Third.  A  limitation  on  the  proportion 
of  any  future  U.S.  deficit  that  may  be 
financed  in  dollars. 

Fourth.  A  resumption  of  dollar-gold 
convertibility. 


IMPACT    OF    EXCESSIVE    FOREIGN 
IMPORTS  ON  DOMESTIC  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Sikes,  and 
many  others  who  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  critical  Impact  of  excessive 


foreign  imports  upon  our  domestic  mar- 
ket. The  state  of  the  economy  of  a  sub- 
stantial sector  of  my  own  congressional 
district  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  our  Nation's  steel  industry. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  has  its  home 
plant,  its  enormous  research  center, 
and  its  corporate  offices  in  Bethlehem! 
Pa.,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents are  totally  dependent  upon 
a  strong  domestic  steel  industry  for  gain- 
ful employment. 

The  amount  of  foreign  steel  coming 
into  this  country  continues  to  be  of  seri- 
ous concern,  not  only  to  Bethlehem  Steel 
but  to  the  entire  American  steel  indus- 
try. In  1968  steel  imports  reached  a  rec- 
ord high  of  almost  18  million  tons,  equal 
to  16.7  percent  of  the  steel  delivered  to 
customers  in  this  coimtry.  To  forestall 
possible  legislative  restrictions  on  steel 
imports,  Japan  and  the  countries  of  the 
European  Common  Market  voluntarily 
agreed  to  limit  their  volume  of  steel  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  for  the  3- 
year  period,  1969  through  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, they  agreed  to  maintain  approxi- 
mately the  same  product  mix  and  geo- 
graphical pattern  of  distribution  for  im- 
ported steel. 

As  a  result  of  this  voluntary  arrange- 
ment and  an  unexpected  boom  in  the 
worldwide  demand  for  steel,  steel  ex- 
ports dropped  to  14  million  tons  in  1969 
and  13.4  million  tons  in  1970.  However, 
while  Japan  and  the  European  Common 
Market  have  generally  held  to  the  ton- 
nage pledged  under  their  volimtary  re- 
straints, they  have  not  fulfilled  their 
other  commitments.  There  has  been  a 
major  shift  from  imports  of  ordinary 
steel  to  imports  of  higher  priced  specialty 
steel  products  such  as  tin  plate  and  tool 
steel.  The  average  value  of  a  ton  of  im- 
ported steel  jimiped  from  $124  per  ton 
in  1969  to  $147  per  ton  in  1970.  In  1970 
the  total  value  of  the  13.4  million  tons  of 
foreign  steel  amounted  to  almost  $2  bil- 
lion. Although  the  distribution  pattern 
was  to  remain  the  same,  west  coast  steel 
producers  were  hit  by  a  50 -percent  In- 
crease in  Imported  steel  in  that  area  in 
the  past  2  years.  In  addition,  the  present 
limitations  allow  an  excessive  annual  in- 
crease in  foreign  steel  and  do  not  apply 
to  a  nimiber  of  important  steel -produc- 
ing countries. 

The  biggest  jimips  in  imported  steel 
have  come  in  years  of  labor  contract 
negotiations  when  steel  customers  bdild 
up  their  stockpiles  against  the  possibility 
of  a  strike.  In  1965  steel  imports  jumped 
to  10.4  million  tons,  up  from  6.4  million 
tons  Imported  in  1964.  In  1968,  the  18 
million  tons  of  foreign  steel  represented 
a  jump  of  57  percent  over  the  record  11.5 
million  tons  of  the  year  before.  The  pres- 
sures created  by  stockpiling  and  a  weak- 
ening of  steel  demand  abroad  vrtll  put 
the  voluntary  arrangements  to  a  severe 
test  in  1971. 

Bethlehem  and  other  domestic  steel 
companies  believe  that  voluntary  limita- 
tions on  exports  by  the  principal  foreign 
producers  constitute  a  constructive  ap- 
proach provided  that  present  deficiencies 
in  the  arrangement  are  overcome.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  presently  negotiating 
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to  have  the  voluntary  arrangement  ex- 
tended through  1973  and  modified  to  in- 
clude stronger  limitations  on  product 
mix,  geographical  distribution,  and  an- 
nual import  growth  rate.  If  these  nego- 
tiations are  not  successful,  the  members 
of  the  domestic  steel  industry  may  renew 
their  efforts  to  secure  legislation  to  limit 
imports.  If  some  broad  and  effective 
limitation  on  imports  is  not  achieved, 
the  profitability  of  domestic  steel  com- 
panies may  be  seriously  impaired. 

Private  responses  to  import  competi- 
tion cannot  prevent  increased  market 
penetration  by  low-cost  imports.  If  this 
country  is  to  have  a  strong  steel  industry 
on  which  it  can  rely  for  a  major  portion 
of  its  steel  needs.  Government  action 
must  be  taken  to  insure  orderly  trade. 


CONGRESSIONAL    OPPOSITION    TO 
SURRENDER  AT  PANAMA  NO  BLUIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
newsstory  from  the  isthmus,  Panamani- 
an Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio  Tack 
stated  that  in  the  proposed  Panama 
Canal  treaty  negotiations  Panama  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  "full  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  areas  now  known  as  the 
Canal  Zone — and  that  means  Panamani- 
an law  would  apply  there  solely  and  ex- 
clusively." He  also  stressed  that  U.S.  rule 
in  the  zone  must  end,  and  that  Panama 
is  not  interested  in  "even  talking"  about 
a  treaty  for  a  new  canal  until  after 
"reaching  full  agreement  on  jurisdiction 
over  the  present  lock  canal." 

This  statement  by  the  anti-American 
and  leftist  Foreign  Minister  is  precisely 
what  I  have  predicted:  that  any  sea 
level  project  in  Panama  hinges  upon 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  canal. 

The  same  newsstory  asserts  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Congress  "headed 
by  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  firmly  op- 
poses canal  concessions"  and  that  Pan- 
amanians "view  talk  about  congres- 
sional resistance  as  a  bluff."  It  is  true 
that  many  Members  of  the  Congress, 
both  House  and  Senate,  oppose  any  sur- 
render at  Panama  but  their  stand  is  no 
bluff.  If  Foreign  Minister  Tack  thinks 
that  this  resistance  to  surrender  is  a  bluff, 
he  can  wait  and  see. 

The  United  States  has  treaty  based  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  at  Panama 
in  the  interest  of  interoceanic  commerce 
and  hemispheric  defense.  The  Congress 
is  the  agency  of  our  Government  vested 
with  final  authority  as  relates  to  the  dis- 
posal of  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States  and  understands  its 
obligations  and  responsibilities.  The 
Congress  is  better  informed  on  Isthmian 
Canal  questions  now  than  ever  and  will 
never  permit  the  long  planned  giveaway 
of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  and  Canal 
to  Panama  or  any  international  agency. 

In  an  address  before  this  body  on  May 
3,  1971,  I  stressed  that  the  transcendent 


issue  over  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  U.S. 
sovereignty  versus  Panamanian  but  U.S. 
sovereignty  versus  U.S.S.R.  control.  The 
recent  cabinet  shakeup  in  the  Torrijos 
regime  featured  by  increased  leftist 
penetration  has  caused  thoughtfiil 
Panamanian  and  U.S.  citizens  to  ponder 
its  significance.  Is  it  because  the  Tor- 
rijos regime  has  a  secret  alliance  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  that  would  make  Panama 
another  Cuba  and  give  the  U.S.S.R.  effec- 
tive control  of  the  isthmus?  These  are 
queries  that  must  be  answered. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  assure  Foreign  Min- 
ister Tack  that  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  bluffing  but  will  insist 
upon  our  Government  fulfilling  its  ob- 
ligations as  regards  the  seciuity  of 
transit. 

The  previously  indicated  newsstory 
follows  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Panama  To  Stand  Firm  on  Canal 
(By  James  R.  Whelan) 

Panama  Crry. — Formal  negotiations  on  a 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty,  a  diplomatic 
tlmebomb  that  has  been  ticking  for  the  past 
seven  years,  will  oi>en  next  month,  it  was 
learned  here. 

Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio  Tack,  In  an 
Interview  with  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers, 
said  Panama  will  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
"full  Jurisdiction  over  all  areas  now  known 
as  the  canal  zone — and  that  means  Panama- 
nian law  would  apply  there  solely  and  ex- 
clusively." 

He  also  said  Panama  Is  not  Interested  In 
even  talking  about  construction  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  until  reaching  full  agreement 
on  jurisdiction  over  the  preeent  lock  canal. 
Panama  also  wUI  Insist  on  phasing  out  all 
military  activities  not  strictly  related  to 
canal  defense — which  would  mean  sharp  re- 
duction of  the  12,000-man  tJ.S.  force  now 
here. 

SOME     FLEXIBILrrT 

On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Tack  indicated 
some  flexibility  in  Panama's  position  on  just 
which  forces  are  "essential"  for  canal  defense, 
and  on  a  withdrawal  timetable,  mostly  to 
cushion  th#*  'mpact  on  the  country's  econ- 
omy. 

Panama,  h:>wever,  has  left  no  doubt  that 
U.S.  nondefense  military  activities  must  end. 

Key  among  these  are  the  Army,  Air  Force 
and  Naval  schools  which  have  trained  37,000 
Latin  Americans  since  1946.  Including  coun- 
ter-Insurgency units  so  successful  In  thwart- 
ing communist  guerrilla  movements  in  re- 
cent years  In  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Guatemala  and  other  Latin  countries. 

Graduates  also  Include  most  of  Panama's 
6,500-man  national  guard,  now  firmly  In  com- 
mand of  the  country's  political  life,  and 
strongman  head  of  government  Gen.  Omar 
Torrijos  Herrera. 

Mr.  Tack  emphasized  that  Panama  has  no 
objection  to  the  United  States  running  the 
canal  Itself,  but  that  n.S.  rule  In  the  zone 
must  end.  The  zone,  roughly  Ave  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  canal,  has  a  population  Off 
52,000,  entirely  American  except  for  1,300 
Panamanian  canal  employes  and  their 
families. 

CONTRAST    BREEDS    HOSTTLrTT 

In  his  recent  foreign  policy  review.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  referred  to 
Panamanian  resentment  of  "the  size  and  Ufe 
style  of  the  large  community  In  the  Canal 
Zone,"  a  phrase  singled  out  by  Mr.  Tack. 
More  than  any  other  Issue,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  affluence  of  the  zone  and  their  own 
relative  (tho  rapidly  diminishing)  poverty 
has  fueled  Panamanian  hostlUty. 


"We  cannot  tolerate  any  longer,"  Mr.  Tack 
said,  "a  government  within  a  government. 
What  we  want  Is  full  jurisdiction  In  the 
zone — political,  administrative.  Judicial, 
labor  and  all  other." 

Mr.  Tack  believes  the  tnimp  card  In  Pan- 
ama's hand  Is  the  creeping  obsolescence  of 
the  present  canal. 

Under  Mr.  Tack's  reasoning,  the  United 
States  for  strategic  and  commercial  reaeons 
needs  a  new  canal  more  urgently  than  Pan- 
ama, and  so  needs  to  wrap  up  negotiations 
In  less  than  two  years. 

LONG     RESENTMENT 

Sovereignty  In  the  zone — ^lately  discussed 
more  specifically  as  "jurisdiction" — ^has  been 
a  festering  sore  for  Panamanians  ever  since 
the  canal  opened  In  1914.  Rioting  resulted  in 
1964  when  U.S.  high  school  students  refused 
to  abide  by  an  agreement  to  fly  the  Panama- 
nian flag  alongside  the  American  flag.  Pan- 
ama broke  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  resvimed  them  three  months  later  only 
after  agreement  was  reached  binding  both 
countries  to  seek  "prompt  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  the  conflict." 

In  1967,  the  United  States  propoeed  three 
draft  treaties — one  to  govern  the  present 
canal,  the  second  the  building  and  operation 
of  a  new  sea-level  waterway,  and  the  third 
covering  defense. 

The  military  government  which  seized 
power  In  1968  shelved  the  canal  question  and 
only  last  August  got  around  to  rejecting  the 
U.S.  prop>osal6  as  "not  usable  even  as  the 
basis  for  future  negotiations." 

NO   sPEcmcs 

Panama  so  far  has  put  forward  no  con- 
crete proposals  of  its  own.  In  the  view  of  U.S. 
observers,  the  1967  treaties  might  have  had 
a  good  chance  of  winning  congressional  ap- 
proval and  were  more  liberal  than  anything 
likely  to  clear  the  U.S.  Congress  now.  A  group 
headed  by  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  D-Penn., 
firmly  opposes  canal  concessions.  The  1907 
package  would  have  surrendered  U.S.  direct 
control  of  the  zone  to  a  bilateral  commission 
dominated  by  the  United  States,  sharply 
raised  Panama's  share  of  canal  revenues,  and 
made  other  concessions. 

Panamanians,  however,  view  talk  of  con- 
gressional resistance  as  a  U.S.  bluff. 


THE 


LIGHTERAGE      SERVICE      IN 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  presently 
considering  a  proposal  submitted  by  the 
B.  &  O.  and  CNJ  Railroads  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  lighterage  service  in  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Today  22  members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  are  filing  a 
formal  statement  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  ICC,  George  Stafford,  opposing  the 
discontinuance  of  this  service. 

The  loss  of  lighterage  service  for  the 
New  York  piers  would  have  a  grave  eco- 
nomic impact  on  New  York  City  and  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  our  letter  to  Chairman  Stafford, 
and  note  that  New  York  City's  Mayor, 
John  V.  Lindsay,  has  similarly  filed  with 
the  ICC  moving  for  the  rejection  of  the 
proposed  discontinuance  of  service. 

Our  statement  follows: 


cxvn- 
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Congress  of  th«  United  Statbs. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6.  197  I. 
Hon.  George  Stattord, 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commiss  Ion. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Staftord:  A  proposal  :iow 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Comintrce 
Commission  for  the  discontinuance  of 
lighterage  services  by  the  B&O  and  CNJ  1^11- 
roads  In  the  Port  of  New  York  poses  gtave 
economic  dangers  to  New  York  City  and  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

With  the  lighterage  service  presently  |>ro- 
vlded  by  the  railroads  operating  In  the  lort, 
less  than  one  carload  of  break  bulk  fre  ght 
Is  loaded  or  unloaded  at  the  New  Jersey  i  all- 
heads,  transported  on  a  barge  or  scow  across 
the  waters  of  the  Harbor,  and  either  shiaped 
or  received  at  a  New  York  pier.  The  coat  of 
this  service  Is  Included  In  the  tariff  to  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Ughterage  provldea  an 
Integral  shipping  link  to  the  City,  since  the 
major  railroad  carrier  lines  terminate  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
there  are  no  connecting  freight  tunnels  to 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  Discontinuance  of 
lighterage  would  necessitate  alternative 
means  of  transporting  small  quantltieii  of 
freight  to  and  from  the  City,  resultini;  In 
added  shipping  costs,  and  the  possible  dl  ver- 
sion of  some  of  the  City's  shipping  trade  to 
ports  elsewhere. 

The  immediate  issue  before  the  Comi  ais- 
slon  (I  and  S  Docket  No.  8593)  Involves  the 
application  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  I  all- 
road  (B&O)  and  the  Central  RaUroa<  of 
New  Jersey  (CNJ)  to  discontinue  their  ll|;ht- 
erage  services  by  an  amendment  to  t  tielr 
tariffs.  Together,  the  B&O  and  the  CNJ  I  ail- 
roads  account  for  15%  of  the  llghterags  in 
the  Port.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  how(  ver, 
that  If  this  application  succeeds,  the  lenn 
Central,  which  handles  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
Port's  lighterage,  will  soon  follow  suit,  re- 
sulting In  the  complete  elimination  of  tiese 
services.  Total  discontinuance  of  lighterage 
would  result  in  tragic  economic  conseque  ices 
to  the  City. 

First,  there  would  be  an  Immediate  loi  s  of 
Jobs,  at  a  time  when  unemployment  In  the 
City  is  already  staggeringly  high.  Abandon- 
ing lighterage  services  in  the  Port  could  elm- 
Inate  over  4,000  waterfront  Jobs,  plus  laore 
than  16,000  additional  secondary  Jobs,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  dependent  upon  witer- 
front  commerce. 

Second,  this  action  would  undermine  :ur- 
rent  efforts  to  expand  and  enhance  the  ac  tlv- 
Itles  of  the  New  York  City  waterfront.  fThe 
City  la  now  engaged  in  an  extensive  pro-am 
of  pier  and  waterfront  development,  al|ned 
at  attracting  Industry  and  creating  new  jbbs, 
thereby  expcmding  the  City's  tax  base  land 
enhancing  its  economic  viability.  The  pity 
has  Invested  mllllona  of  dollars  in  pier  {and 
terminal  facilities  In  the  hope  of  recaptu^ng 
this  investment  through  user  charges  land 
new  revenues  generated  from  waterffont 
commerce.  This  program  is  already  ylelilng 
favorable  results.  Most  of  the  investmjent, 
however,  has  been  directed  toward  bteak 
bulk  facilities — as  opposed  to  container  fa- 
cilities that  require  more  land  than  is  i^refl- 
ently  available  In  the  City.  Since  most  KYC 
shippers  now  also  depend  upon  break  ^ulk 
facilities,  the  continuation  of  lighterage  un- 
der present  tariff  conditions  Is  absoli|tely 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  'Clty 
waterfront,  and  to  the  continued  succea  in 
revitalizing  It.  ■ 

Third,  abandonment  of  these  ser^ces 
would  result  in  unreasonable  economic  dis- 
crimination against  the  City  of  New  '^ork, 
vis-a-vls  shipping  points  on  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  port,  and  vls-a-vls  other  ports 
throughout  the  country.  Lighterage,  u|ider 
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present  tariff  rates,  enables  rail  carriers  to 
service  all  piers  In  the  Port  of  New  York  at 
equal  rates.  In  other  words,  freight  charges 
to  and  from  the  Port  are  the  same  regard- 
less of  whether  their  origin  or  destination 
la  on  the  New  York  or  the  New  Jersey  ship- 
pers from  having  an  unfair  economic  ad- 
vantage over  their  New  York  City  competi- 
tors, who  were  not  served  by  freight  tunnels. 
The  Commission  has  long  recognized  the 
Importance  of  this  principle,  by  upholding 
lighterage  In  the  Port  of  New  York — along 
with  equal  rates  for  both  sides  of  the  har- 
bor— In  both  nUlngs  and  case  law.  The  Com- 
mission has  considered  lighterage  services  In 
New  York,  although  water-borne,  as  "equiv- 
alent to  necessary  extensions  of  the  railroad 
lines."  Setting  aside  this  established  poUcy 
now  would  force  New  York  City  shippers  to 
pay  Ewided  costs,  above  existent  rail  rates. 
In  trucking  merchandise  to  and  from  New 
Jersey  railheads. 

We  therefore  oppose  the  discontinuance  of 
lighterage  in  the  Port  of  New  York.  The  City 
has  moved  for  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
tariff  provisions  p>endlng  before  the  IOC, 
since  they  fail  to  comply  with  the  estab- 
lished procedures  in  section  1(18)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  ab«mdonment 
of  a  portion  of  a  railroad  line. 

We  support  the  City's  action  concerning 
I  &  S  Docket  No.  8593,  and  urge  the  Com- 
mission to  give  the  City's  position  every  con- 
sideration in  reviewing  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  these  services  so  vital  to  the  City  and 
the  Port  of  New  York. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Emanuel  Celler,  Edward  I.  Koch,  Wil- 
liam F.  Rtan,  James  H.  Scheueb,  Bel- 
la   S.    Abzug,    John    G.    Dow,    C.    B. 
Rangel. 
Bebt  Podell,  Peter  A.  Peyser,  John  M. 
MuRPHT,   Hugh   L.    Caret,   Joseph   P. 
Aodabbo,    Prank    J.    Brasco,    Herman 
Badillo,  Shirley  Chisholm. 
Jonathan  Bingham,  Mario  Biaggi,  Les- 
ter L.  Wolff,  Seymour  Halpern,  Ben- 
jamin S.  ROSENTH.4L,  James  F.  Hast- 
ings, Frank  Hobton. 


ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  weeks 
we  have  read  of  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton by  people  who  cadled  themselves 
antiwar  demonstrators  but  whose  stated 
purpose  would  be  to  shut  down  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Such  an 
attempt  would,  in  itself,  be  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Government  and  people  of 
America. 

They  have  come  by  the  thousands,  they 
have  made  their  effort  and  failed  and 
now  most  of  them  have  gone.  While  they 
were  here  most  of  them  were  nonviolent 
and  they  could  have  made  themselves 
more  objectionable.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  they  destroyed  property  and  they 
sought  to  impose  their  will  on  the  great 
majority,  they  interfered  with  the  lives 
and  natural  pursuits  of  other  people  and 
they  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollsu^.  They  were  a  smelly, 
unwashed,  unattractive  group.  They  did 
no  credit  to  their  objectives,  whatever 
those  objectives  really  were. 

My  point  simply  is  this.  I  don't  believe 
these  people  should  be  called  antiwar 
demonstrators.  Most  of  them,  I  am  con- 


vinced, are  being  used  by  an  unscrup- 
ulous crowd  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
America.  Certainly  some  of  those  who 
have  been  identified  as  their  leaders  fit 
well  into  this  category.  Regardless  of  the 
true  motives  of  the  rank  and  file  among 
the  demonstrators,  they  are  contribut- 
ing to  a  very  dangerous  activity.  By  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  used  against  our 
own  coimtry's  best  interests,  they  su-e  ac- 
cessories to  one  of  the  worst  of  al) 
crimes — the  crime  of  treason.  Con- 
sequently. I  consider  that  a  disservice 
is  being  done  America  by  continuing  to 
refer  to  these  people  and  their  leaders 
simply  as  antiwar  demonstrators. 

As  a  former  newspaper  publisher,  I 
realize  how  handy  it  is  to  hang  a  label 
on  groups  such  as  now  roam  Washing- 
ton's streets,  but  by  what  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  can  the  press  continue  to 
suggest  this  is  an  antiwar  demonstra- 
tion? 

Just  because  those  involved  say  so? 

The  press  has  done  an  admirable  job 
in  covering  the  events  of  the  past  weeks. 
No  doubt  many  reporters  were  them- 
selves in  physical  danger  in  pursuit  of  a 
story  or  picture. 

Every  reporter  on  the  scene  of  the 
most  recent  disturbances  has  written  or 
spoken  of  the  damaging  of  automobiles, 
the  throwing  of  rocks  and  bottles,  the 
buildings  defaced,  the  police  injured,  and 
the  public  utterances  of  the  group  lead- 
ers to  shut  down  the  Government  by 
force. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  therefore,  that 
the  press  abandon  the  comfort  of  the 
antiwar  label  £ind  seek  another  umbrella 
under  which  to  Identify  the  burners  and 
anarchists? 

What  must  the  people  of  other  lands 
think  as  they  read  and  see  the  reports 
flowing  from  Washington  in  recent 
hours? 

Consider  our  own  confusion  when  we 
read  of  similar  outbreaks  of  violence 
abroad  and  as  we  attempt  to  sort  out  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  labels  pinned  on 
the  various  participants. 

E^ren  more  confusing  to  our  friends 
overseas — and  of  considerable  comfort  to 
our  enemies — must  be  the  present  prac- 
tice of  calling  these  people  suitiwar  dem- 
onstrators. 

Who  says  that's  what  they  are?  Surely 
not  the  police  who  have  been  attempting 
to  control  the  violence.  Surely  not  the 
terrorized  secretaries  and  Government 
workers  who  braved  unknown  dangers  In 
order  to  go  to  their  work  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  not 
simply  antiwar  or  antiviolence.  By  their 
acts  they  are  anti-American.  Some  of 
them  are  criminals.  Most  of  them  con- 
tribute to  anarchy. 

They  are  a  great  many  things,  but 
they  are  much  more  than  antiwar,  and 
It  is  time  they  were  stripped — by  the 
press  and  by  sdl  Americans— of  this 
phony  shield.  Whether  the  rank  and  file 
know  it  or  not,  they  were  contributing 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States. 
And  they  were  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GEN. 
DANIEL  C.  JAMES 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brig.  Gen. 
Daniel  C.  James,  a  native  of  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  my  constituent,  has  dis- 
tinguished liimself  in  many  ways.  As  a 
career  Air  Force  officer,  he  has  had  an 
outstanding  combat  record.  In  his  pres- 
ent assignment  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  he 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  efforts  by 
the  Pentagon  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Probably  he  is  best  known  for  the 
courageous  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
out  for  America  and  for  the  Institutions 
and  traditions  of  our  country.  For  all  of 
these  accomplishments  America  can 
be  proud  of  him. 

Recently  he  appeared  on  the  Today 
Show,  and  I  submit  his  Interview  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  sentiments  expressed  by  <3eneral 
James  tell  very  clearly  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  pressing  every  lead  which 
might  result  in  the  release  of  American 
POW's. 
An  Interview  With  Gen.  Daniel  C.  James 

Hugh  Downs.  In  our  Washington  studio 
this  morning  is  Air  Force  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Daniel  Chaffee  James.  General  James  is 
also  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  and  is  responsible  for  Pen- 
tagon activities  relating  to  the  prisoners  of 
war. 

He's  with  NBC  News  correspondent  Robert 
Goralskl. 

Gentlemen. 

Robert  Goralski.  General  James,  I'd  like  to 
ask  you.  first  of  all,  for  clarification  of  what 
has  been  discussed  in  Paris  on  the  POW's.  It's 
my  understanding  that  the  communist  dele- 
gations have  said  that  they  will  release  the 
POW's  if  we  set  a  date  for  withdrawal. 

Is  this  correct? 

Gen.  Daniel  James.  It's  one  of  the  most 
popular  misquotes  that  Is  going  around  today 
that  they  have  said  that  they  will  definitely 
release  the  prisoners  of  war  as  soon  as  we 
set  a  date.  They  haven't  said  that  all.  They 
have  continually  said  that  If  we  set  a  date 
that  they  will  talk  about  It.  And  they  said 
that  again  last  week  in  the  session — and  after 
a  wire  service  story  had  come  out  saying 
that  one  of  the  negotiators  had  said  in  a  news 
conference — out  of  the  talks  themselves — 
that  they  would  release  the  prisoners  and  that 
they  would  do  this  quickly  after  we  had  set 
a  date. 

When  they  got  Into  the  peace  conference 
Itself — and  as  the  President  says.  It's  the 
place  to  negotiate  a  peace;  and  a  place  for 
meaningful  negotiations  Is  at  that  peace 
table — they  do  not  say  that  at  the  peace 
table. 

Goralski.  Well,  what  Is  our  position?  That 
we  will  not  pull  out  our  troops  completely 
until  the  prisoners  are  released?  Isnt  that  a 
summary  of  It? 

James.  As  you  know,  there  have  been  quite 
a  few  people  also  who  have  said  that  there 
Is  no  precedent  for  releasing  prisoners  prior 
to  the  end — the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
the  withdrawal  of  troops.  And  this  Isnt  true 
either.  In  the  Korean  War  when  we  had  the 
first  switch,  the  negotiations  were  stUl  go- 
ing on  when  the  first  switch  was  made.  And 
then  you  have  another  thing  here  that  has 
to  be  a  big  factor  in  this.  Bob.  These  people 


have  been  Imprisoned  longer  than  any  pris- 
oners have  ever  been  imprisoned  in  any 
other  war.  And  it's  a  humane  consideration 
that  we  try  to  get  these  people,  the  other 
Bide,  to  address  and  the  people  here  at  home 
to  understand. 

Goralski.  What  steps  has  the  government 
taken  then.  General  James,  to  get  them  re- 
leased? What  have  we  been  talking  about 
specifically  at  Paris? 

James.  Well,  we  have  been  talking  about — 
first  of  all,  we  have  been  trying  to  talk  about 
meaningful  negotiations,  engage  In  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  And  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  that  are  shouting  at  the  government 
of  our  country  about  getting  the  war  ended. 
The  problem  Is  getting  the  other  side  to  en- 
gage In  meaningful  negotiations  at  the  peace 
conference.  And  we  have  made  propositions 
there.  The  President's  made  an  unprece- 
dented offer  to  return  all  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand plus  of  theirs  for  whatever  they  hold  of 
ours.  We,  of  course,  don't  know  the  exact  fig- 
ure, because,  contrary  to  what  some  of  the 
people  are  saying  here,  they  have  never  given 
us  an  accurate  accounting. 

The  figures  that  Mrs.  Weiss  was  addressing 
last  week  were — figures  that  she  was  talking 
about  are  mainly  in  North  Vietnam.  We  have 
prisoners  In  South  Vietnam.  There's  the 
Pathet  Lao.  We've  never  had  any  word  from 
these  people,  one  letter  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We're  talking  about  Laos;  we're  talk- 
ing about  Cambodia. 

And  so,  you  see,  we  don't  know  how  many 
prisoners  they  hold.  But  the  President  has 
offered  to  release  all  of  theirs  in  return  for 
what  they  hold  of  ours  and  has  asked  for  an 
accounting  of  the  others.  We  have  time  and 
and  time  again  tried  to  enter  Into  meaning- 
fvU  negotiations  to  this  end.  And  all  we've 
gotten  from  the  other  side  so  far  Is  Just  a 
bunch  of  name  calling. 

Goralski.  How  many  prisoners  actually 
do  we  know  are  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese?  You  said  there 're  thirty-eight 
thousand  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
being  held  by  our  side  .  .  . 

James.  More  than  that. 

Goralski.  Now,  how  many  are  being  held 
by  them? 

James.  Now,  we're  talking  about  a  total 
figure  of  missing,  captured — the  whole  works. 
We're  talking  about  Just  over  sixteen  hun- 
dred: of  about  sixteen  hundred — one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty,  we're  talking 
about  here. 

Goralski.  They're  missing? 

James.  They  are  missing.  That  Includes  the 
whole  thing. 

Now,  of  the  ones  that  we  have  very  good 
reason  to  believe — like  photos,  like  Informa- 
tion that  we've  gathered  from  their  side,  like 
radio-releases  that  we've  broadcast  that  we've 
heard  from  them  themselves,  like  other  pris- 
oners who  have  been  released  who  roomed 
with  some  of  these  people — we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  hold  Just  under  five 
hundred  in  the  North  alone  .  .  . 

Goralski.  Doesn't  Include  Laos,  Cambodia 
or  South  Vietnam  .  .  . 

James.  In  the  South,  we  don't  know  be- 
cavise  this  situation — we  have  had  a  hard 
time  pinning  down  anything.  However,  we 
are  carrying  a  figure,  for  Instance,  of  three 
that  we  know  at  one  point  was  in  their 
hands.  And  we  can't  get  them  to  account  for 
them  or  to  even  admit  or  add  these  names  to 
any  list. 

Goralski.  General,  there's  an  organization 
that  calls  Itself  a  National  Committee  for 
Lasting  Peace.  And  they've  put  out  some 
material.  One  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
San  Diego  based  organization  Is  that,  and  I 
quote:  "Victory  Is  the  only  way  to  get  our 
prisoners  of  war  back.  Because  we  did  not  win 
In  Korea,  three  hundred  eighty-four  Amer- 
icans are  still  being  held  prisoner  in  North 
Korea." 


Is  that  true? 

James.  We  don't  have  anything  to  support 
that  argume.1t.  We've  heard  It  several  times. 

A  presiimptive  finding  of  death  has  been 
made  in  case  of  these  people  by  the  govern- 
ment. And  the  government  doesn't  Just  leap 
to  those  presumptive  findings.  They  con- 
stantly reevsJuate.  They  gratber  information 
as  weU  as  they  possibly  can.  And  they  did  this 
for  a  long  time  after  the  cessation  of  bostUi- 
tles.  And  they  have  found  no  reason  to  sup- 
port, no  evidence  to  support  this  allegation 
that  there  are  some  prisoners  still  being  held 
In  North  Korea  or  elsewhere. 

One  thing  that  argues  loudest  against  It  is 
there  would  be  no  reason.  They  would  have 
nothing  to  gain.  Certainly  there's  no  shortage 
of  manpower  hardly  anyplace  In  the  Far  East 
or  In  Southeast  Asia.  And  if  they  bad  held 
them  this  long.  It  would  be  reasonable  that 
they  would  have  made  some  sort  of  use  to  try 
to  gain  some  gain  from  this,  some  advantage 
from  this,  or  tried  to  offer  them  as  some  sort 
of  bargaining  prop. 

But  we  have  found  things  to  support  our 
contention  that  there  are  no  more.  Now,  It's 
very  easy  to  come  by  this.  There  are  a  lot 
of  men  who  are  missing  on  our  list  here 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  get  an  ac- 
counting for.  Because  if  you  could  see  some 
of  the  terrain  that  we  flew  over — as  you 
know,  right  down  here  In  Louisiana  we  lost 
a  fighter  aircraft,  and  It  took  us  almost  a 
month  to  find  It.  Well,  some  of  the  terrain 
that  we  flew  over  In  the  North  would  make 
that  look  like  downtown  New  York,  you  see. 

And  when  you  fall  In  that  canopy  of  trees 
with  a  small  fighter  plane  and  the  canopy 
closes  back,  well,  then  that's  the  end  of  it. 

Goralski.  You  had  a  chance  last  week. 
General  James,  to  talk  to  some  of  the  veter- 
ans who  were  protesting  the  war.  They 
demonstrated  here  In  Washington.  Did  you 
get  any  feeling  from  these  veterans  who 
wanted  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  of  what  their 
attitude  was  toward  the  prisoner  of  war 
issue? 

James.  Woefully  little.  And  that  was  one 
of  the  things  that  distressed  me.  But  then 
I  didn't  see  any  veterans  down  there  that 
were  following  General  Olds  around  the 
skies  of  Vietnam,  or  any  of  that  type  really. 

The  men  were  shouting  about  ending  the 
war  now  and  getting  out  of  Vietnam  right 
now.  You  know,  on  this  point,  I  want  to 
make  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  steps  and 
the  direction  and  the  means  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  have  already  been  set  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  And  I  find 
It  very  hard  to  see  how  people  can  not  be- 
lieve a  government  and  a  President  and  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  have  never  gone 
back  on  any  of  the  promises  or  commit- 
ments that  they  have  made  when  they're 
pulling  people  out  of  Southeast  Asia  on  a 
monthly  basis.  They're  winding  the  war 
down.  You  can  check  the  figures  that  are 
there  now  and  the  figures  that  were  there 
twenty  months  ago.  And  It  becomes  very  evi- 
dent that  the  course  of  action  has  already 
been  set  In  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
get  our  prisoners  back. 

The  other  side  is  the  side  that's  holding  up 
the  progress  now.  .  .  . 

Goralski.  Well,  do  you  feel  the  peace 
groups. . . . 

James.  .  .  .  And  we  have  plans  for  that. 

Goralski.  .  .  .  Are  the  peace  groups  then 
retarding  progress  at  this  time? 

James.  I  would  have  to  question  their 
Judgment,  if  not  their  motives.  Because,  you 
see,  the  other  side  can't  help  but  gain  com- 
fort and  surcease  from  these  sorts  of  action. 
It's  very  hard,  as  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
people  who  had  on  this  show  or  have  been 
on  the  various  shows  befcxe,  who  find  It  so 
easy  to  find  everything  wrong  with  our  gov- 
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ernment  and  nothing  wrong  with  the  oi;her 
side.  Now,  there  has  to  be  aome  very  wa»ped 
thinking  here,  because  nothing  In  this  wprld 
Is  that  black  or  white — excuse  the  exi^es- 
slon. 

But  we  find  If  you  look  at  the  facts  that 
OUT  government  and  our  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  our  Secretar;'  of 
State  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  ▼Ind 
down  the  war  and  to  effect  the  release  o^  \ 
prlsonerB. 

There  are  other  things  that  are  Involved 
here.  You  know,  our  country.  .  .  . 

OoRALSKi.  I'm  afnJd  we're  not  goln|  to 
have  time  to  get  Into  this.  General  Jaiaes. 
Our  time  Is  Just  about  up. 

Thank    you    very    much.    General   Daplel 
James,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Def  snse 
handling    prisoner    of    war    Issues    at 
Pentagon. 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and 


the 


was 


given  permission  to  extend  his  remirks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak«r,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  commemoration  of  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution.  I 

This  Constitution,  adopted  just  2  years 
after  the  signing  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, stands  as  a  cornerstone^  of 
democratic  principles.  As  the  Consmtu- 
tlon  Itself  proclaims:  I 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  delved 
from  the  wUl  of  the  people.  Its  end  ant|  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  the  fremom 
promised  by  the  constitution  wa4  so 
short  lived.  Despite  all  of  the  histotical 
adverses,  however,  the  freedom-loving 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has  not  ^>een 
suppressed.  At  every  possible  opportitnlty 
they  express  their  love  of  liberty.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  this  spirit  can  maintain 
them  until  the  time  their  country  is  lib- 
erated. 

The  Polish  people  can  look  back  Vith 
pride  on  their  impressive  history  of  great 
contributions  to  our  civilization.  It  i^  en- 
tirely proper  that  Congress  today  salute 
the  Polish  people  and  Join  with  our  Pol- 
ish citizens  in  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  Poland  can  again  live  underj  the 
principles  of  their  original  Constitution. 


TURKEY  MOVES  FORWARDI 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  gpven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include^  ex- 
traneous matter.)  i 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  ISx.  Speaker,  the  May 
1  aimoimcement  of  Premier  Nlhat  Crlm 
of  Turkey  that  his  government  plans  to 
buy  up  the  entire  1971  c^ium  crop  i|i  an 
all-out  effort  to  eliminate  the  illegal 
opium  market  in  his  country  marks  a 
significant  advance  in  the  international 
effort  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  opium  at 
its  source. 

Since  Turkish  opiimi,  once  It  Is  con- 
verted into  heroin,  supplies  80  percent 
of  the  heroin  that  enters  the  Uitited 
States,  this  step  by  the  Turkish  Go«m- 


ment  marks  a  turning  point  in  what  has 
been  a  long  smd  frustrating  war  against 
heroin. 

Under  the  government  of  the  preced- 
ing leader,  Premier  Suleyman  Demirel, 
Turkey  had  purchased  approximately 
half  of  the  poppy  crop,  but  the  proposal 
annoimced  by  the  new  Premier,  after 
only  4  weeks  in  oflQce.  would  actually  cut 
off  the  American  supply  of  illicit  opium. 

The  money  to  finance  this  project, 
which  will  come  largely  from  the  Ameri- 
can (jovemment,  wUl  be  well  spent.  For, 
even  If  we  must  compensate  Turkish 
farmers  who  can  no  longer  grow  opium, 
the  cost  will  be  less  to  us  than  the  cost 
of  maintaining  addicts  within  our  own 
population,  whose  destruction  of  their 
own  lives  is  made  possible  by  the  illegal 
importation  of  heroin. 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Government  is  very  much  in  line  with 
the  sense  of  cooperation  I  felt  when  I 
attended  the  IPU  meetings  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  last  month.  The  Turkish  rep- 
resentatives at  the  meeting  were  most 
willing  to  cosponsor  with  me  a  resolution 
which  the  IPU  adopted  unanimously  and 
which  called  for  increased  international 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  member  na- 
tions. I  have  confidence  that  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  for  other  member 
countries  impressed  the  representatives 
from  opium  producing  countries  and  that 
the  Turkish  representatives,  at  least, 
have  communicated  the  intense  concern 
of  the  International  community  to  their 
Premier. 

The  readiness  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  and  to  bring 
their  coxmtry  into  line  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961  also  gives  me 
encouragement.  Certainly  this  forward 
movement  and  willingness  to  cooperate 
shall  be  considered  in  any  discussion  of 
terminating  military  or  economic  aid  to 
countries  whose  people  may  be  making 
illegal  shipments  of  narcotics.  The  point 
Is  that  we  now  seem  to  be  making  steady 
progress  in  what  has  been  up  until  now 
a  baflBing  and  frustrating  area.  The 
Turkish  Government  deserves  c(Hn- 
mendation  for  its  latest  cooperative  ac- 
tion, which  will  not  be  without  some  ad- 
verse domestic  reaction  in  Turkey. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  important 
article  on  this  subject  recently  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times: 
Turkish    Premieb    Vows   To    Halt    Illicit 
Opittm  Traffic 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Ankara,  May  1. — Premier  Nlhat  Erlm 
pledged  today  to  remove  Turkish  opium  from 
the  Illicit  market  by  Ucenslng  poppy  cultiva- 
tion and  buying  the  entire  1971  crop. 

In  future  years,  the  premier  said,  substi- 
tute crops  will  be  Introduced. 

"We  have  made  a  decision  on  humanitar- 
ian grounds,"  Dr.  Erlm  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference here,  "to  do  everything  piosslble  to 
stop  the  growth  of  this  poison." 

It  was  the  first  time  a  Turkish  Premier 
had  publicly  committed  his  government  to 
the  elimination  of  the  Illicit  opium  traffic. 
Last  year  the  government  of  Premier  Suley- 
man Demirel  piirchased  approximately  half 
the  poppy  crop,  but  60  tons  of  opliun,  the  raw 
material  for  heroin,  still  went  Into  the  Illicit 
market. 


United  States  officials  have  estimated  that 
Turkish  opium  accounts  for  up  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  heroin  smuggled  into  the  United 
States.  For  the  last  several  years,  Washing- 
ton has  been  pressing  Turkey  to  reduce  Its 
crop  and  eliminate  the  Illegal  traffic. 

Dr.  Erlm  said  that  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  pay  the  cost,  estimated  at  $5-mll- 
Uon,  of  purchasing  the  1971  crop.  He  also  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
compensate  the  170,000  Turkish  farmers  who 
will  be  comp>elled  to  switch  to  a  less  lucrative 
substitute  crop. 

Later,  United  States  officials  said  that  no 
specific  agreements  had  been  retiched  yet, 
but  that  Washington  had  ejcpressed  Its  will- 
ingness to  compensate  Turkey.  Last  year  the 
legal  sales  of  Turkish  opium  amounted  to 
$420,000.  although  Illicit  traffic  earned  many 
times  that. 

The  earnings  of  the  illicit  traffic  frequently 
returns  to  Turkey  In  the  form  of  arms  that 
are  sold  to  leftist  anti-Government  forces, 
according  to  Turkish  sources.  By  eliminating 
the  illegal  opium  traffic,  the  government 
hopes  to  curtail  this  flow  of  arms. 

Dr.  Erlm,  who  was  Installed  as  Premier  by 
the  military  four  weeks  ago,  received  a  group 
of  about  20  foreign  reporters  this  morning 
In  the  hilltop  residence  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Most  of  the  American  reporters  were 
here  in  connection  with  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers'  trip  to  the  Middle  East. 

LICENSING  LAW  SOUGHT 

The  secretary  spent  two  days  In  Ankara  at- 
tending the  18th  annual  foreign  ministers 
conference  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Erlm  said  his  government  was  pressing 
for  parliamentary  approval  of  a  bill  that 
would  require  licensing  of  aU  opium  culti- 
vation and  the  policing  of  traffic  In  the  drug. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  buy  the  entire  1971  crop  to 
keep  it  off  the  illegal  market. 

In  response  to  American  pressure.  Turkey 
has  gradually  reduced  the  number  of  prov- 
inces In  which  opium  popples  may  be  grown, 
from  21  In  1967  to  four  for  1972. 

The  new  bill.  If  approved,  would  bring 
Turkey  into  line  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Narcotics 
Drugs  of  1961,  which  Ankara  signed  but  has 
not  Implemented. 


CONTROL  OP  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
FORESTS  PESTS  BY  INTE- 
GRATED  BIOLOGICAL-CULTURAL 
METHODS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  directs  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  conduct  pilot 
projects  in  the  integrated  approach  to 
the  control  of  pests — that  is,  by  such 
techniques  as  insect  sterilization  and 
specialized  farming  practices. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  spend  $2  million  a  year 
for  5  years  for  such  pilot  projects,  and 
authorizes  an  equal  amount  for  use  by 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  to  ex- 
pand its  fimdamental  research  on  in- 
tegrated biological-cultural  principles 
and  techniques  to  control  agricultural 
and  forest  pests. 

This  bill  to  encourage  full-spectrum 
pest  control  is  a  companion  measure  to 
one  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Gaylord  Nelson,  Senator  James  Al- 
len, and  Senator  Lawton  Chiles. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly apparent  that  neither  the  environ- 
ment nor  farm  economics  can  wltlistand 
continued  reliance  upon  chemicals  to 
control  the  spread  of  agricultural  pests. 
As  more  and  more  chemical  pesticides 
now  in  use  are  found  to  be  harmful  or 
Ineffective  and  fall  into  disrepute,  there 
will  be  tremendous  need  for  alternative 
means  of  controlling  agricultural  pests. 
We  can  avoid  that  kind  of  crisis  by 
acting  now  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  re- 
search being  done  on  nonchemical  con- 
trol of  pests  and  to  follow  up  that  re- 
search with  badly  needed  programs  of 
field  testing. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  the  environ- 
ment and  of  the  people  who  produce 
the  Nation's  food  and  fiber,  we  must 
devise  new  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
troublesome  and  often  very  costly  pests 
that  destroy  crops  and  damage  produce. 
This  bUl  is  an  effort  to  stimulate  the 
application  of  new-found  techniques  to 
control  pest  infestations  with  minimum 
damage  to  the  envirorunent  and  to  non- 
target  species. 

It  is  an  effort  to  expand  our  array 
of  defenses  against  pests  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  community, 
provide  relief  for  those  who  have  suf- 
fered needlessly  because  of  pesticides, 
and  enhance  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  much  con- 
troversy over  the  use  of  pesticides,  even 
among  those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  there  is  no  controversy 
about  the  need  to  develop  more  effective 
pest  control  methods.  Whether  a  man  Is 
for  or  against  the  use  of  individual  pesti- 
cides, I  believe  he  can  support  this  bill 
as  an  attempt  to  increase  government 
pest  control  efforts  in  a  comprehensive 
way.  And  such  efforts  will  benefit  the 
farmer. 

The  importance  of  this  particular  re- 
search can  be  seen  when  It  is  viewed  in 
light  of  a  report  by  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  last  year  which  indicated 
that  the  eradication  of  just  three  pests — 
the  boll  weevil,  the  boll  worm,  and  the 
codling  moth — could  reduce  the  amount 
of  insecticides  applied  annually  In  Uie 
United  States  by  40  percent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  some 
research  Is  being  carried  out  to  control 
the  cotton  boll  weevil  with  nonchemical 
means,  other  research  to  gain  knowledge 
about  the  control  of  this  pest  with  non- 
chemical means  has  been  put  off. 

Without  sufficient  funds  and  public  In- 
terest for  the  continuation  of  this  proj- 
ect and  other  projects  like  it,  we  cannot 
look  forward  to  any  day  soon  when  we 
will  have  at  hand  alternative  means  to 
control  certain  pests  which  we  attempt 
to  control  today  with  thousands  of 
pounds  of  chemicals.  It  is  my  deep  con- 
cern that  we  will  not  have  alternative 
means  of  pest  control  available  for  the 
time  when  our  farmers  are  told  they  must 
stop  using  one  or  another  pesticide. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
swiftly  in  this  area  to  prevent  further 
senseless  destruction  of  our  Nation's 
crops  and  environment. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  cosponsors — Mr.  Berg- 


lakd,  Mr.  Evans  if  Colorado,  Mr.  Mil- 
CHER,  Mr.  SBBELrus,  and  Mr.  Zwach: 
A  bin  to  authorize  pilot  field-research  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  agricultural  and 
forest  pests  by  Integrated  biological-cul- 
tural methods 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  carry  out,  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pilot  field  research  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  ( 1 )  developing  and  testing  the 
control  of  agricultural  and  forest  pests  by 
the  employment  of  Integrated  biological-cul- 
tural methods,  (2)  determining  the  economic 
and  environmental  consequences  of  predict- 
ing and  modifying  agricultural  and  forest 
pest  populations  through  utilization  of  mul- 
tldisclpllnary  and  Integrated  biological-cul- 
tural methods,  and  (3)  developing  methods 
of  collecting,  handling,  and  Interpreting  data 
obtained  from  such  field  research. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  any  losses  sustained  by  them  as  a  result 
of  any  research  authorized  under  this  Act 
being  conducted  on  their  lands,  crops,  or 
livestock. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,  and  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  and  such  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  Its 
fundamental  research  on  Integrated  biologi- 
cal-cultural principles  and  techniques  to 
control  agricultural  and  forest  pests. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS  LOSING 
JOBS  BECAUSE  OF  ABOLITION  OF 
COAL  STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  special 
assistance  to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  the  abolition  of  coal  strip 
mining. 

This  bill  would  add  an  amendment  and 
new  title  to  the  bill  authored  by  Con- 
gressman Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia 
to  abolish  the  strip  mining  of  coal — a  bill 
which  80  other  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  cosponsored. 

The  movement  to  ban  strip  mining  is,  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  gaining  momentum 
every  day.  The  fact  that  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  Members  of  this  House  have 
cosponsored  Congressman  Hechler 's  biU 
is  certainly  significant. 

Last  weekend,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  meeting  in  San  Frtin- 
cisco,  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  "total 
and  immediate  ban  on  all  surface  mining 
of  coal,"  and  agreed  to  put  the  abolition 
of  strip  mining  on  the  club's  list  of  legis- 
lative priorities. 

Other  environmental  organizations. 
Including  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  En- 
vironmental Action,  Inc.,  have  an- 
noimced that  they  will  actively  push  for 
enactment  of  the  Hechler  bill. 


A  bill  to  abolish  strip  mining  received 
the  strong  support  of  West  Virginia's 
Secretary  of  State  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
as  it  moved  through  the  State  Legislature 
recently,  and  although  it  was  defeated, 
Rockefeller  has  expresed  confidence  that 
such  a  bill  will  become  law  within  the 
next  several  years. 

I  am  certain  that  other  States  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  ravages  of 
strip  mining,  including  my  own  State  of 
Ohio,  will  f£u;e  similar  legislative  battles 
in  the  near  future. 

I  feel  strongly  that  while  a  State-by- 
State  approach  to  the  problems  posed  by 
strip  mining  is  a  usefiil  stop-gap,  in  the 
end  it  will  prove  to  be  neither  efficient 
nor  practical. 

Abolition  at  the  Federal  level  is  the 
most  sensible  approach  to  this  problem, 
which  poses  grave  dangers  for  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

But  as  the  Congress  considers  the 
feasibility  of  abolishing  the  strip  mining 
of  coal  for  environmental  and  economic 
reasons,  we  must  also  consider  the  effects 
on  those  men  and  women  who  depend  on 
strip  mining  for  their  livelihood. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
nearly  25,000  people  in  this  country  are 
involved  in  strip  mining,  either  as  min- 
ers, or  as  supervisory  or  technical  per- 
sonnel. In  Ohio,  3,201  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  strip  mining  industry'. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  woiHd 
provide  special  assistance  to  these  work- 
ers when  strip  mining  is  abolished.  That 
assistance  would  come  in  several  forms: 
Priority  in  employment  on  federally 
funded  projects  to  reclaim  strip  mined 
lands,  as  authorized  in  the  Hechler  bill; 
Cash  payments,  normally  for  a  52- 
week  period  with  extensions  in  certain 
cases.  The  cash  payment  would  amount 
to  85  percent  of  the  workers  previous 
weekly  wage,  but  could  not  exceed  85 
percent  of  the  national  average  weekly 
wage  in  manufacturing; 

Testing,  coimseling,  training  and  job 
placement  services  provided  for  under 
any  Federal  law;  and 

Cash  relocation  allowances  .  for  an 
unemployed  worker  who  is  head  of  a 
family  and  who  has  found  a  job  in 
another  location.  The  payment  covers 
basic  moving  expenses  for  the  family,  as 
well  as  a  lump  sum  payment  equal  to 
two  and  one-half  times  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage. 

Most  of  these  provisions  are  based  on 
the  workers  assistance  progrMn  provided 
for  by  Congress  in  the  Trad?Expansion 
Act  of  1962  to  aid  workers  who  are  in- 
jured by  an  increase  in  imports  resulting 
from  a  tariff  concession.  President  Nixon 
recently  used  this  program  to  compen- 
sate, retrsun  and  relocate  unemployed 
shoe  industry  workers.  And  a  similar 
program  was  initiated  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Jeunes  Hodgson  when  workers  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  shift  to  the 
Amtrak  railroad  system. 

After  viewing  strip  mining  and  so- 
called  reclamation  firsthand,  talking 
with  people  whose  property  and  lives 
have  been  disrupted  by  strip  mining,  and 
reading  and  studying  about  strip  mining. 
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I  am  convinced  that  abolition  is  the  o:  ily 
answer. 

But  we  cannot  make  these  envirdn- 
mental  decisions  in  a  vacumn.  Aboht  on 
will  create  significant  hardships  for  ms  ny 
people. 

Congress  must  recognize,  and  the  (n- 
vironmental  movement  must  recognize, 
that  we  owe  to  those  displaced  from  thjeir 
jobs  and  their  homes  a  responsibility  to 
help  them  get  back  on  their  feet,  to  fl  nd 
new  employment,  and  to  relocate  if  ni  (C- 
essary. 

Nothing  would  make  the  envircn- 
mental  movement  more  vulnerable  to 
charges  of  'elitism"  than  failure  to  con- 
sider the  human  impact  of  their  de:i- 
sions — in  this  case  the  impact  of  abcli- 
tion  on  thousands  of  workers. 

Fortimately.  the  problem  of  stripmln- 
ing  Is  not  the  usual  case.  Here  we  ire 
talking  about  eliminating  an  entire  in- 
dustry because  of  environmental  con- 
siderations. Ln  most  instances,  industr  es 
can  produce  their  product  without  foul- 
ing the  environment,  and  they  can  affcrd 
to  clean  up  their  manufacturing  proci  iss 
without  going  bankrupt. 

The  cry  of  some  companies  that  com- 
pliance with  enviroiunental  laws  aid 
regulations  will  cost  workers  their  jobs  is 
the  same  kind  of  blackmail  we  have 
heard  before  whenever  a  new  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  industrial  practices 
in  line  with  the  public  interest— be  it 
minimum  wages,  fair  labor  standards, 
occupational  safety  or  pollution  controls. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  m(6t 
industries,  the  cost  of  cieanirig  up  rep- 
resents a  very  small  fraction  of  thiiir 
total  costs. 

In  the  long  rim.  abolition  of  stripmih- 
ing  will  provide  more  jobs  and  a  better 
life  for  all  those  who  live  with  it.  Tie 
physical  and  economic  effects  of  strip- 
mining  have  been  well  documented.  "\i/e 
know  that  the  irreparable  devastation 
which  stripmining  leaves  behind  far  oi  t- 
weighs  whatever  short-term  econonlc 
benefits  it  may  bring. 

We  also  know  that  even  these  benef  ts 
are  offset  by  immediate  losses  in  terips 
of  homes  and  farms  destroyed,  pollutpd 
wells  and  streams,  loss  of  tax  reveniies 
and  blighted  landscapes. 

But  for  those  people — fortunately  n  sl- 
atively  few  in  number — who  make  thisir 
living  from  stripmining,  who  know  of 
the  hardships  in  finding  other  employ- 
ment and  who  have  families  to  support, 
there  is  no  time  for  such  considerations, 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is  fui 
effort  to  ease  those  hardships. 

The  bill  can  be  perfected,  I  am  certa^. 
There  are  no  doubt  other  means  cf 
assistance,  and  other  areas  of  potential 
Mnployment  which  should  be  consider^. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Interljor 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill, 
and  all  the  other  stripmining  proposals 
before  it,  so  that  these  questions  can  be 
explored. 

THE  DOLLAR  CRISIS  AND  WEST 
GERMAN  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlils 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ] 

Mr.  VAI^HK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shockM 
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and  chagrined  to  learn  of  the  action  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  West  Germany 
which  has  precipitated  an  external  de- 
valuation of  the  American  doUar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  has 
created  the  need  for  an  immediate  and 
massive  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
and  dependents  from  defense  installa- 
tions in  West  Germany.  The  cost  of  "de- 
fending" West  Germany  has  contributed 
to  the  inbalance  of  American  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  bol- 
ster the  dollar  in  Western  Europe  is  to  re- 
duce the  tremendous  expenditure  of 
American  taxpayer  dollars  in  providing 
300,000  troops  and  213,000  dependents  to 
defend  West^ermany. 

It  is  time  mat  West  Germany  under- 
take a  more  substantial  cost  of  its 
defense. 

ELMO  BURNS  ROPER 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elmo  Burns 
Roper,  the  public  opinion  analyst  who 
was  among  the  first  to  develop  modem 
political  polls,  died  on  April  30. 

A  student  oj  public  opinion  since  the 
1920's,  Mr.  Roper  spent  more  than  35 
years  as  a  full-time  analyst  of  popular 
attitudes  toward  pubUc  issues,  political 
candidates,  and  manufacturers'  products. 

Elmo  Roper  first  came  to  national  at- 
tention with  his  remarkably  accurate 
prediction  of  the  1936  presidential  elec- 
tion. While  rival  pollsters  were  forecast- 
ing a  Landon  victory,  he  predicted 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  win  with 
61.7  percent  of  the  vote.  When  the  bal- 
lots were  finally  tallied,  Mr.  Roper  was 
off  the  mark  by  only  1  percent. 

Mr.  Roper  continued  his  success  in  ac- 
curate predictions  of  presidential  elec- 
tions in  1940  and  1944,  both  within  1 
percent  of  the  actual  outcome.  In  1948, 
however,  his  streak  was  broken,  as  he, 
along  with  most  of  the  pollsters  in  the 
Nation,  forecast  Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  the 
victor  over  President  Harry  Truman. 

Despite  his  notoriety  for  predicting 
election  results,  Mr.  Roper  cared  more 
about  people  and  finding  out  ways  to 
provide  them  with  more  information 
about  subjects  that  affected  them. 

In  addition  to  election  polls,  he  did 
public  opinion  research  for  Fortune  for 
15  years  and  wrote  a  syndicated  column. 
He  was  also  an  editor  at  large  of  the 
Satiu-day  Review. 

We  all  owe  Elmo  Roper  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  contributions  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of 
the  American  people.  We  will  sorely  miss 
him.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Roper  and  his  son. 
Bums  Roper,  my  deepest  sympathy. 

At  this  point,  I  include  an  article  by 
Martin  Weil  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  1.  citing  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Elmo  Bums  Roper,  Jr.  I  am 
also  including  the  obituary  from  the  May 
1  New  York  Times : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  19711 

Elmo   Ropkr,   Opinion   Pollster.   Dies 
(By  Martin  WeU) 

Elmo  Burns  Roper.  70,  one  of  the  founders 
and  leading  practitioners  of  modern  market- 
ing research  and  public  opinion  polling,  died 


yesterday  In  a  Norwalk.  Conn.,  hospital  after 
a  long  illness. 

A  student  of  public  preferences  since  hla 
days  as  an  Iowa  Jeweler  In  the  1920s,  Mr. 
Roper  spent  more  than  35  years  as  a  full- 
time  analyst  of  popular  attitudes  toward 
public  Issues,  political  candidates  and  manu- 
facturers' products. 

The  writer  for  many  years  of  a  syndicated 
newspaper  column  and  the  Fortune  Survey, 
which  began  in  1935  as  the  first  published 
opinion  poll,  he  surveyed  voter  preferences 
from  the  Roosevelt  through  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations. 

In  1936.  Mr.  Roper  came  within  1  per  cent; 
in  1940.  within  0.5  per  cent,  and  in  1944. 
within  0.2  per  cent,  of  predicting  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  percentage  of  the  popular  vote. 
It  made  him  a  national  oracle. 

Mr.  Roper  and  his  friends  and  rivals. 
George  Gallup  of  the  Gallup  Poll  and  Archi- 
bald Crossley  of  the  Crossley  rating,  became 
the  nation's  best  known  pollsters  of  the  time. 

But  the  major  polls  foundered  in  1948, 
when  Harry  S.  Truman  defeated  the  late 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  one  of  the  most  startling 
upsets  In  American  political  history. 

In  that  year,  Mr.  Roper  had  stopped  polling 
in  September  with  the  assertion  that  further 
polls  were  purposeless  since  it  was  clear  that 
Mr.  Dewey  would  win. 

Polling  techniques  were  changed  after 
1948  to  take  account  of  George  Gallup's  sug- 
gestion that  failure  to  keep  questioning  vot- 
ers up  to  election  day  made  It  dlBBcult  to 
detect  shifts  in  voter  attitudes. 

A  good  humored  Nebraska  native,  Mr.  Ro- 
per was  not  reluctant  to  admit  his  errors. 

In  1960,  he  wrote  that  he  was  "convinced 
that  It  was  the  Gallup  Poll  and  ours  that 
were  more  responsible  than  anything  else  for 
the  do  nothing  campaign'  that  Dewey  waged 
In  1948." 

He  added:  "I  also  think  the  polls  lulled 
many  Dewey  supporters  into  complacency 
and  caused  them  to  play  golf  on  election 
day." 

Mr.  Roper  noted  that  he  had  at  times  con- 
sidered giving  up  pre-election  polls,  which 
he  had  once  called  "a  socially  useless  func- 
tion." 

However,  he  explained,  he  continued  politi- 
cal polling  because  "It  gives  us  such  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  calibrate  the  Instru- 
ment we  are  trying  to  help  perfect." 

As  did  a  number  of  others,  his  polling 
techniques  depended  essentially  on  attempts 
to  gauge  the  attitudes  of  the  public  as  a 
whole  from  interviews  with  a  sample. 

Mr.  Roper  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
polls'  main  purpose  should  be  to  educate, 
and  to  "point  out  areas  of  Ignorance  .  .  ." 

Although  some  have  sought  to  elevate  the 
status  of  opinion  surveying  to  that  of  a  sci- 
ence, Mr.  Roper  maintained  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  art  involved. 

"Predictive  polls,"  he  maintained  in  1957, 
require  too  many  "Judgmental  decisions"  In 
addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  "political 
sagacity"  to  be  accorded  scientific  status. 

In  the  area  of  marketmg  research,  Mr. 
Roper  showed  skepticism  toward  the  theory 
of  "motivational  research"  that  sought  to 
link  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  product 
with  deep-seated  psychological   drives. 

He  appeared  at  a  debate  on  the  subject 
before  the  American  Association  of  Public 
OpiiUan  Research  In  1955  wearing  a  medical 
gown  and  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  square 
egg 

Parodying  the  theories  of  motivational  re- 
search, he  asserted  that  square  eggs  are 
needed  because  while  normal  eggs  look  and 
taste  good,  they  are  prone  to  roll,  thereby 
creating  deep-seated  feelings  of  insecurity. 

In  his  prime,  Mr.  Roper  was  described  as  a 
lean,  quiet  six-footer,  wrlth  curly  brown  hair 
parted  In  the  middle,  brown-eyed  and  be- 
spectacled, with  a  pleasant  thin-lipped  face. 

A  Democrat,  he  raised  funds  for  candidates 
of  both  parties,  and  applied  to  them  "Roper's 
Law." 
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According  to  the  law,  if  an  officeholder 
agreed  with  him  60  percent  of  the  time  he 
was  pleased,  75  per  cent  delighted  and  90  per 
cent  concerned. 

He  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
thinking  men  could  agree  so  often. 

Born  July  31,  1900,  In  Hebron,  Neb.,  he 
attended  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  one 
year  and  then  studied  moral  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  In  Scotland,  but 
never  obtained  a  degree. 

In  1921,  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  to  open  a 
jewelry  store  in  Creston,  Iowa. 

Although  the  store  did  well,  he  set  out  to 
learn  why  It  did  not  do  even  better,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  was  trying  to  sell  what  he 
liked,  not  what  his  customers  did. 

Studying  their  preferences,  he  decided  he 
did  not  want  to  sell  "the  kind  of  Jewelry 
the  Iowa  farmers  liked,"  and  so  gave  up  the 
store  In   1928  to  begin  selling  clocks. 

After  five  years  of  sales  success  in  which 
he  carefully  queried  his  customers  as  to 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  he  gave  up  selling  and 
entered  marketing  research  full  time. 

According  to  a  close  associate,  Mr.  Roper, 
who  conducted  many  surveys  in  recent  years 
for  major  corporations,  always  regarded  him- 
self as  half  marketing  consultant  and  half 
public  opinion  analyst. 

Although  the  newspaper  column  was  dis- 
continued, Mr.  Roper  conducted  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  studies  of  public  attitudes 
in  recent  years,  through  Elmer  Roper  and 
Associates  and  Roper  Research  Associates. 
A  major  study  of  opinion  leaders,  made  in 
1966,  showed  a  growing  concern  with  en- 
vironmental issues,  considerably  before  the 
question  of  ecology  had  aroused  wide  public 
interest. 

Another  recent  survey  sought  to  determine 
the  social  responsibilities  of  business,  a  topic 
of  major  interest  to  Mr.  Roper,  who  sat  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  wide  variety  of 
corporations  and  foundations. 

He  maintained  offices  In  New  York  and 
lived  in  West  Redding.  Conn.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Dorothy;  a  son.  Burns  W., 
four  grandchildren  and  a  great-grandson. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  1,  1971] 
Elmo  Roper,  Pollster,  Is  Dead;  Predicted 
1936  Roosevelt  Victort 
West  Reading,  Conn.,  AprU  30.— Elmo 
Roper,  the  public  opinion  analyst  who  was 
among  the  first  to  develop  modern  political 
polls,  died  today  In  Norwalk  Hospital  at  the 
age  of  70. 

important  in  politics 

Elmo  Burns  Roper  Jr.  acquired  national 
fame  in  1936  for  creating  what  was  to  become 
a  20th-century  phenomenon  in  political  fore- 
casting— the  scientific  poll.  Adapting  the 
sampling  techniques  he  had  developed  as  a 
marketing  consultant,  he  predicted  with  re- 
markable accuracy  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Along  with  his  rivals.  George  Gallup  and 
Archibald  Crossley,  Mr.  Roper  became  an  In- 
creasingly Important  figure  in  the  world  of 
politics.  As  polling  became  a  staple  of  cam- 
paigns, poUsters,  as  they  came  to  be  known, 
proliferated.  Louis  Harris,  currently  one  of 
the  leading  practitioners,  got  his  start  In  the 
Roper  organization. 

Mr.  Roper's  technique  consisted  of  using 
a  cross-section  of  the  public  that  was  com- 
paratively small  but  carefully  picked  to  be  as 
representative  as  possible. 

The  1936  Presidential  election  was  his  most 
sensational  triiunph.  He  predicted  the  Roose- 
velt victory  with  61.7  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote.  When  the  vote  was  tallied.  Mr.  Rose- 
velt  had  received  60.7  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  the  rival  Gallup  and  Crossley 
polls  found  themselves  embarrasaed  by  their 
predictions  that  Alf  M.  Landon.  the  Repub- 
lican, would  be  the  winner. 


Again  in  1940  and  1944  Mr.  Roper  predicted 
within  1  per  cent  Mr.  Roosevelt's  margin  of 
victory.  But  the  streak  was  spoiled  In  1948 
when,  along  with  almost  all  the  other  poll- 
sters, he  forecast  Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  the 
victor  over  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

He  was  wrong  again  In  1960.  but  not  by 
much.  With  John  F.  Kennedy  defeating  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  by  one  of  the  closest  margins 
in  history.  Mr.  Roper's  margin  of  error  In 
picking  a  Nixon  victory  was  only  slightly  In 
excess  of  1  per  cent. 

However,  even  before  the  Truman  upset, 
Mr.  Roper  had  come  to  consider  simple  pre- 
dictions as  "socially  tiseless." 

He  was  more  Interested  in  his  finding  that 
the  "average"  citizen  was  often  uninformed 
on  vital  matters  of  public  policy.  He  argued 
that  opinion  polls  could  explore  those  areas 
of  public  Ignorance  to  see  where  more  In- 
formation was  needed.        j 

When  the  public  had  sAfflclent  facts,  he 
said,  "it  is  likely  to  steer  Juit  as  wise  and  fair 
a  course  as  that  plotted  by  any  of  its  leaders." 
Mr.  Roper  was  bom  July  31,  1900.  In  Heb- 
ron, Neb.  After  graduating  from  high  school 
there,  he  attended  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

He  started  his  business  career  by  opening  a 
Jewelry  store  In  Creston,  Iowa,  in  1921.  Seven 
years  later,  he  gave  up  the  store  to  become 
a  clock  salesman.  He  said  later  that  one  of 
the  reasons  he  was  able  to  make  a  good  liv- 
ing at  that  Job  during  the  Depression  was  his 
technique  of  polling  his  customers  on  their 
likes  and  dlsUkes  In  clock  styles. 

Mr.  Roper  came  to  New  York  In  1933  and 
became  a  partner  in  a  market  research  firm 
that  did  polls  for  various  products.  The  firm, 
which  eventually  became  Roper  Research  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  was  engaged  by  Fortune  maga- 
zine m  1935  to  survey  public  opinion  on 
broader  Issues  and  Mr.  Roper  was  on  his  way. 

SYNDICATED     A     COLUMN 

In  addition  to  election  polls,  Mr.  Roper  did 
public  opinion  research  for  Fortune  for  15 
years.  He  also  wrote  a  syndicated  column 
and  was  an  editor  at  large  of  The  Saturday 
Review.  During  World  War  II  he  served  as  a 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services. 

Mr.  Roper  retired  from  his  firm  In  1966 
although  he  retained  the  title  of  senior  con- 
sultant. In  recent  years  he  had  lived  In  his 
big  Colonial  home  In  West  Redding. 

Last  February,  in  one  of  his  last  Inter- 
views, Mr.  Roper  spoke  with  a  visitor  about 
the  swamp,  once  owned  by  the  photographer 
Edward  Steichen,  outside  his  home.  Mr. 
Roper  was  among  the  residents  who  contrib- 
uted to  an  Investment  group  that  purchased 
some  of  the  Steichen  land  for  use  as  a  com- 
munity recreational  area. 

Looking  wan  and  tired  but  still  mentally 
alert,  Mr.  Roper  noted  that  the  neighborhood 
might  become  a  little  noisier  when  the  rec- 
reation area  opened.  "But  the  swamp  will  be 
good  for  kids,"  he  said.  "And  I'd  rather  have 
people  than  housing  developers." 

His  widow,  Dorothy,  and  a  son,  Burns, 
survive. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  Mr.  Rop- 
er's home  Monday  at  2:30  P.M.  A  spokesman 
for  his  organization  said  the  eulogy  would 
be  delivered  by  Senator  Prank  Church,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Idaho. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  SCORNED 

cMr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  3  weeks,  thousands — hundreds  of 
thousands — of  men  and  women  have 
come  to  Washington.  They  shared  a  com- 


mon purpose.  To  bring  home — again — 
their  determination  that  the  immoral, 
misguided  war  in  Southeast  Asia  end. 

They  have  been  hardened  and  sad- 
dened by  the  harsh  realities  of  the  death 
and  destruction  which  continue  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  imderstand,  and 
seek  to  correct,  the  injustices  which  dis- 
tort this  Nation— the  endemic  racism 
which  perpetuates  imequal  education, 
unequal  jobs,  unequal  opportimity;  the 
continuing  failure  of  governmental  insti- 
tutions— both  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative— to  address  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple by  providing  an  end  to  the  war,  de- 
cent housing,  adequate  income,  quality 
education,  and  sufficient  food;  and  the 
repressive  streak  of  those  in  power,  who 
view  dissent  as  a  challenge,  not  as  an 
expression  of  the  constitutional  free- 
doms which  they  so  cavalierly  respect. 

This  week  in  Washington  thousands 
have  had  demonstrated  to  them,  first 
hand,  the  very  failures  which  they  have 
deolored.  I  certainly  do  not  condone  vio- 
lence or  the  destruction  of  property. 
Those  who  violate  the  law  accept  the 
consequences  the  law  prescribes.  How- 
ever, the  law  does  not  prescribe  dragnet 
arrests  and  illegal  detentions. 

This  week  in  Washington  witnessed  a 
breakdown  in  the  legal  process.  More 
than  10,000  people  have  been  arrested. 
That  is  indeed  a  staggering  number;  I 
have  heard  some  refer  to  it  as  some  sort 
of  historic  watershed  of  police  enforce- 
ment. I  find  it  historic,  but  not  as  a  mark 
of  the  legitimate  workings  of  the  legal 
process.  Rather  it  constitutes  a  whole- 
sale violation  of  constitutional  guaran- 

Dragnet  arrests  were  employed  to 
sweep  clean  areas  of  the  city.  I  spent  a 
number  of  hours  this  week  at  the  Wash- 
ington Coliseum,  where  several  himdred 
prisoners  were  being  detained.  Many  of 
them  told  me  that  they  had  been  entirely 
innocent  of  wrongdoing.  One  law  student 
was  taken  into  custody  while  walking  to 
class.  A  Presbyterian  minister  was  taken 
into  custody  while  walking  down  the 
street.  A  young  man  and  woman  were 
taken  into  custody  while  walking  to- 
gether. A  reporter  from  the  Washington 
Post  was  detained,  as  was  a  reporter  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  An  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sitting  on  the  Capitol  Groundc  yesterday, 
was  detained.  Two  yoimg  people  who 
questioned  why  they  could  not  cross  a 
street  were  detained. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  untoward 
comparisons.  But.  as  an  attorney,  as  a 
former  assistant  district  attorney,  and  as 
a  citizen,  I  can  only  say,  this  is  not  Amer- 
ican justice. 

For  most  of  the  thousands  detained, 
there  were  not  even  any  charges  against 
them.  For  many,  the  police  have  been 
unable  to  produce  specific  evidence  of 
criminal  behavior — in  many  instances 
because,  in  fact,  there  was  no  such  be- 
havior. 

Many  citizens  against  whom  no  formal 
charges  have  been  lodged  nevertheleas 
have  been  photographed  and  finger- 
printed, imprisoned  for  hours  and  even 
days.  Last  night  my  legislative  aasist- 
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ant,  an  attorney,  went  to  the  Coliseum. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  being  denied;  the 
right  to  speak  to  an  attorney,  or  to  dven 
make  a  telephone  call,  until  they  ac- 
ceded to  being  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed. 

I  think  the  American  Civil  Libeiities 
Union  well  hit  the  mark  by  terming  [the 
police  procedures  adopted  "martial  law 
characterized  by  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus." 

The  abuse  of  the  court  system  simil|irly 
is  reprehensible.  On  Tuesday  evej|ing 
Chief  Judge  Harold  Greene  of  the  j  su- 
perior court  ordered  the  release  of  those 
who  had  been  detained  in  custody  wiom 
the  police  could  not  link  directly  to  ipe- 
ciflc  offenses.  And  yet  his  order  wasjde- 
layed  imtil  yesterday  morning  pending 
an  appeal,  when  the  police  themsaves 
have  privately  admitted  to  me  and  to 
others  that  most  of  the  cases  could] not 
stand  up  in  court.  j 

What  this  aU  amounts  to  is  the  Sus- 
pension of  constitutional  liberties^  It 
cannot  be  condoned;  it  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied— and  that  includes  the  praise  wMch 
the  President  has  so  generously  bestowed 
upon  the  District  of  Columbia  police.  The 
Constitution  protects  the  people;  it  isjnot 
a  piece  of  paper  to  be  tossed  aside  for 
the  sake  of  police  expediency. 

Some  pose  the  issue  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween individual  rights  and  society's 
rights.  This  misses  the  mark.  When  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  are  violated  or  Sac- 
rificed, it  follows  that  the  rights  of 'so- 
ciety fall.  I 

This  week  In  Washington  we  have  ieen 
the  Constitution  undermined  by  [the 
forces  of  legal  authority.  Next  week,  un- 
less the  people  of  this  Nation  fully  real- 
ize what  has  happened  here,  it  ciuld 
happen  in  another  city.  And  the  week 
after,  in  another.  And  what  is  the]  re- 
sult? Increased  alienation;  increased 
division. 

Those  in  power  continue  the  war— fthe 
underlying  immorality  which  has.  sis  Evi- 
denced this  week,  tainted  so  mucli  of 
this  Nation's  life  and  attitudes.  Tjhey 
continue  their  r<'''f'ft'"  for  constitutional 
Liberties.  And  America  continues,  to 
bleed— through  the  veins  of  her  yoimg 
men  in  Asia,  through  the  veins  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  land 
through  the  veins  of  our  brothers  land 
sisters  in  Asia. 

This  is  a  sad  time  for  America.     I 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  an  yti- 
cle  which  appeared  in  the  May  5  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  !  en- 
titled "Mass  Arrests  Tarnish  Public 
Image  of  Policy,"  and  written  by  Wil- 
liam Basham;  an  article  which  appe»red 
in  the  May  6  edition  of  the  Washinfton 
Post  entitled  "Protests  Point  Up  Coiuaict 
of  Rights,"  and  written  by  Haynes  Jqhn- 
son;  an  article  frcHn  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  5.  entitled  "Mass  Artests 
Directed  by  Justice  Department,",  by 
Sanford  J.  Ungar ;  a  news  story  from!  the 
May  5  edition  of  the  Washington  Eventing 
Star,  entitled  "Appeals  Panel  Upbblds 
Prisoner  Release  Order,"  and  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  6,  en- 
titled "Controversy  Mounts  Over  Anfests 
Here,"  by  Sanford  J.  Ungar: 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May  5.    1971] 

Mass  A&rksts  Tarnish  Pubuc  Iicage  of 

POUCE 

(By  William  Basham) 

For  the  first  time  In  recent  years,  the 
arrest  tactics  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment dixring  a  massive  protest  have 
brought  serious  criticism. 

In  the  past,  the  department  haa  enjoyed 
a  national  reputation  for  fairness  In  han- 
dling large  numbers  of  demonstrators.  But 
this  week  the  comments  are  not  laudatory. 

The  primary  criticism  Is  over  the  depart- 
ment's decision  to  drop  Its  procedure  of 
making  out  arrest  forms  and  photographing 
arrested  persons  at  the  scene  of  an  offense 
Police  claimed  that  they  had  to  dispense  with 
normal  procedures  because  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  anti-war  demonstrators  arrested  within 
short  periods  of  time. 

METHODS    ARE    ATTACKED 

Also  under  attack  are  the  department's 
methods  of  carrying  out  arrests.  Police  were 
observed  at  Dupont  Circle  yesterday  thread- 
ing their  way  through  persons  dressed  In 
business  suits  and  systematically  arresting 
youthful  pedestrians  who  had  long  hair  and 
wore  odd  clothing. 

In  the  past,  demonstrators  xisually  have 
commended  CThief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  for  his 
men's  performance.  It  was  generally  observed 
that  Wilson  gave  the  youths  a  fair  shake 
when  he  could.  But  this  week,  few  demon- 
strators know  exactly  what  kind  of  non- 
violence activity  will  set  off  arrests. 

An  afBdavlt  filed  yesterday  by  the  police 
in  Superior  Court  said  more  than  400  field 
arrest  forms  were  filled  out  by  officers  Mon- 
day during  the  disruptions  of  rush-hour 
traffic.  But  6,680  arrests  actually  were  made 
that  day. 

COAL   ACHIEVEO 

To  police  and  the  Justice  Department,  the 
tactics  were  successful.  They  got  thousands 
of  trouble-makers  off  the  streets.  Moreover, 
they  were  locked  up  for  lengthy  periods  of 
time  because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
post  collateral  for  the  relatively  minor  of- 
fenses. 

But  to  several  Judges  and  civil  libertarians, 
the  mass  roundup  of  American  citizens  on 
the  streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital  was  an 
outrage.  Demonstrators  were  not  being  told 
why  they  were  arrested,  learning  only  that 
charges  would  be  made  out  at  a  later  time, 
they  charged. 

Professor  Roger  R.  Kuhn.  who  teaches  a 
course  in  "current  problems  In  civil  rights" 
at  George  Washington  University,  was  stand- 
ing near  the  school's  student  center  on  Mon- 
day as  i>oIlce  began  an  arrest  sweep  through 
the  campus. 

Kuhn,  in  sworn  testimony  at  Superior 
Court,  said  he  wore  a  legal  observer  armband 
and  was  taking  notes  when  an  officer  bumped 
him. 

"He  accused  me  of  bumping  him,"  Kuhn 
said,  "and  I  was  arrested."  He  said  the  badge- 
less  and  nameless  officer  gave  no  reason  for 
the  arrest,  filled  out  no  form  and  herded 
him  with  the  others  to  the  lockup. 

Many  other  officers  without  badges  and 
nameplates  were  observed  on  Monday  by 
Star  reporters. 

Aside  from  their  argument  that  a  citizen 
Is  placed  In  Jeopardy  merely  by  being  out  on 
the  street  during  demonstrations,  civil 
rights  lawyers  have  pointed  out  that  "ar- 
rests of  convenience"  are  quite  likely  to  be 
thrown  out  of  court  because  defendants  who 
ask  for  trials  know  that  there  la  literally  no 
Information  linking  them  with  arresting  of- 
ficers or  a  specific  offense. 

Attorneys  with  the  Public  Defender  Agen- 
cy and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
have  demanded  the  Immediate  release  of  the 


roughly  3,000  persons  remaining  in  the  vari- 
ous city  lockups  this  morning.  They  main- 
tain that  emergency  situations,  particularly 
when  the  demonstrators  were  not  attacking 
police  or  civilians,  do  not  excuse  the  govern- 
ment from  following  tJie  law. 

EATOK    CRTTICAI, 

The  legalities  of  this  week's  police  actions 
are  still  being  argued  In  court  today,  but 
President  Nixon  already  has  personally  com- 
mended the  city  for  its  handling  of  demon- 
strators. The  District  City  Council  praised 
the  police  force  for  Its  role  In  keeping  the 
government  running. 

The  President's  thanks  were  delivered  by 
telephone  to  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington. 
But  the  Rev.  David  Eaton,  chairman  of  the 
D.C.  Human  Relations  Commission,  bitterly 
criticized  the  arrest  procediu-es,  then  said 
the  mayor  was  left  out  of  the  decisions  on 
how  police  would  proceed. 

The  handling  of  demonstrators  at  one 
point  yesterday  caused  a  police  lieutenant  to 
admit  that  "these  arrests  are  shaky,"  but  he 
hastened  to  add  that  they  served  their  pur- 
pose by  defusing  a  potentially  explosive  situ- 
ation. 

Presumably  the  arrest  tactics  have  the 
blessings  of  Atty.  Qen.  John  N.  Mitchell.  "We 
want  to  make  these  cases  stick,"  Wilson  said 
yesterday. 

But  a  great  many  people  are  waiting  to  see 
how  that  statement  and  the  action  of  his 
men  can  be  made  compatible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  , 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  6,   1971) 

Protests  Point  Up  Conflict  of  Rights 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Abraham  Lincoln:  "It  has  long  been  a 
grave  quesrtilon  whether  any  government, 
not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  Its  citi- 
zens, can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  Its 
existence  In  great  emergencies." 

That  old  American  dilemma  has  never 
been  more  clearly  in  focus  than  this  spring 
^eek  in  Washington.  The  demoaistratxjrs 
have  made  their  protests,  the  government 
has  survived,  but  citizens  everywhere  are 
wrestling  with  disturbing  questions  in  the 
latest  aftermath  of  maselve  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

"At  8:30  the  other  morning  I  was  radical- 
ized and  deradlcallzed  and  then  confused 
about  what  I  thought."  said  one  George- 
town woman,  recalling  her  reaction  at  wit- 
nessing clashes  between  police  and  protesters 
and  then  the  destruction  of  her  own  prop- 
erty— first  her  trash  cans  and  then  her 
car. 

The  basic  question  Involves  probably  the 
most  delicate,  complex  and  central  theme 
of  American  life — rights.  Citizens'  rights  and 
society's  rights.  The  right  to  assemble  peace- 
fully and  petition  the  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  the  right  to  move 
freely  without  Impairment.  The  rights  of  a 
majority — and  a  minority.  The  right  to  due 
process  of  law,  and  the  right  to  be  free 
from  excessive  ball  or  be  subjected  to  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment. 

All  of  those  came  Into  direct  conflict  this 
week  In  the  streets  and  prison  compounds 
and  courtrooms  of  Washington.  They  have 
left  Washington  a  troubled  dty. 

Over  lunch  and  In  offices,  citizens  can  be 
heard  discussing  a  number  of  aspects  grow- 
ing out  of  the  demonstrations.  Citizens  at 
home  are  calling  newspapers  to  report,  often 
emotionally,  one  horror  story  after  another 
— about  a  protester  or  a  passerby  or  a  prison- 
er. They  have  been  telling  about  people 
manhandled,  detained,  their  personal  prop- 
erty taken  and  not  returned. 

The  past  few  days  have  seen  two  distinct 
sides  to  those  reactions. 

Monday's  shut-down-lihe-government 

demonstration    brought    a    strong    reaction 
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from  citizens  whose  rights  to  go  to  work  or 
to  a  hospital  or  a  bank  or  a  store— and  the 
right  to  have  their  property  secure — were 
affected. 

It  also  brought  an  equally  strong  reaction 
from  citizens  ejid  protesters  alike  who  were 
caught  In  the  massive-arrest  tactics  em- 
ployed by  police. 

Citizens  have  been  arrested  on  unspecified 
charges.  For  many,  the  government  has  been 
unable  to  produce  specific  evidence  of  crimi- 
nal behavior.  Many  citizens  against  whom  no 
formal  charges  have  been  lodged  nevertheless 
have  been  photographed  and  fingerprinted, 
imprisoned  for  as  long  as  18  hours  without 
being  allowed  to  contact  their  families,  and 
then  freed  after  posting  collateral.  Their 
police  records  may  follow  them  through  life. 

Those  tactics  have  led  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  to  charge  that  the  police 
procedures  adopted  amount  to  "martial  law 
characterized  by  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus." 

Other  tactics — those  employed  by  the 
demonstrators — ^have  come  under  sharp  crit- 
icism, and  often  from  demonstrators  them- 
selves. It  has  been  common  this  week  to  en- 
counter groups  of  protesters  debating  quietly 
among  themselves  about  the  methods  and 
strategy  of  their  movement. 

Often,  the  end  result  has  led  to  only  more 
confusion  over  the  question  of  rights,  both 
theirs  and  society's.  Sometimes,  they  came 
down  to  a  kind  of  us-agalnst-them  think- 
ing. A  college  student  demonstrating  outside 
the  Justice  Department  on  Tuesday  had  said 
It  was  all  right  to  take  Illegal  actions  be- 
cause he  felt  It  was.  after  all,  "their  law," 
not  his. 

Then  he  went  on  to  ask  a  different  kind 
of  question.  "Do  you  think,"  he  asked,  "that 
the  American  general  In  Vietnam  was  right 
when  he  said.  'To  save  the  city  we  had  to 
destroy  It'?" 

What  has  been  clearly  emerging  amid  all 
the  anger  and  ronfuslon  Is  a  sense  of  the 
continuing  deep  division  among  Americans. 
This  week,  some  of  the  worst  fears  of  both 
poles — those  who  fear  lawlessness  and  those 
who  fear  poUce-state-type  oppression — have 
come  close  to  being  realized.  The  events  in 
the  streets  and  the  police  precincts  and  de- 
tention centers  appear  to  have  driven  the 
two  farther  apart. 

"I  think  they  ought  to  give  It  to  them," 
said  a  Washington  merchant.  "There's  no  ex- 
cuse for  this  kind  of  lawlessness.  These  are 
kids  that,  well,  that  don't  know  the  serious- 
ness of  what  they're  doing.  It  all  goes  back 
to  what  a  lot  of  psychologists  told  their  par- 
ents: 'don't  Interfere  with  the  children.' 
These  kids  need  discipline.  They  need  law 
and  order." 

A  protester,  trying  to  thumb  a  ride  to  New 
Jersey,  gave  another  side.  "I  was  clubbed 
twice,  gassed,  and  thrown  into  that  concen- 
tration camp,"  he  said  heatedly,  "and  I 
would  like  the  country  to  know  that  I  came 
here  nonvlolently  and  that  we  have  a  police 
state  here  in  America." 

Then  there  are  those  citizens  in  the  cen- 
ter who  say  what  happened  to  them  has 
brought  about  a  dramatic  change  in  their 
own  attitudes. 

"I  used  to  be  a  Republican  until  yester- 
day, and  now  I'm  an  anarchist."  said  the  as- 
sistant personnel  manager  of  a  downtown 
department  store  as  he  was  released  from 
the  makeshift  detention  center  at  the  Wash- 
ington Coliseum. 

He  said  he  had  left  his  home  near  George 
Washington  University  about  8:30  a.m.  Mon- 
day and  was  arrested  20  minutes  later.  He 
had  gone  Inside  the  student  union  there  to 
escape  tear  gas  exploding  around  him,  he 
said,  and  was  swept  up  in  the  police  dragnet 
outside  as  he  stepped  out  the  door. 

"I  was  not  told  I  was  under  arrest,"  he 
said,  "and  I  have  not  been  advised  of  my 
rights  whatsoever.  I  havent  been  able  to 


sleep  here.  I  didn't  think  this  could  happen 
to  a  D.C.  citizen.  I  Just  can't  let  this  go. 
They've  deprived  me  of  my  personal  liberty." 

He  added,  by  way  of  personal  qualification, 
that  he  Is  a  four-year  veteran  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  voted  for  Richard  Nixon  twice. 

One  citizen,  interviewed  Monday  in 
Georgetown  during  the  disturbances,  ex- 
pressed a  less  emotional  opinion,  but  from 
a  larger  perspective. 

"It's  producing  so  much  more  frustra- 
tion." he  said.  "I  don't  think  It's  going  to 
produce  anything  positive  for  either  side. 
This  Is  not  going  to  end  the  war.  and  It's 
probably  going  to  harden  positions  on  both 
sides.  You  ggj  Increasingly  extreme  posi- 
tions from  both  sides  on  something  like 
this." 

[Prom  the  Washington    Post,  May  5,   1971] 

Mass  Arrests  Directed  by  Justice 

Department 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  Justice  Department  decided  early  In 
this  week's  antiwar  protests  to  employ  mass 
arrests  to  Insiu-e  public  safety  and  protect 
"the  lives  and  property  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens," even  If  the  arrests  were  of  question- 
able legality,  a  high  Justice  official  said 
yesterday. 

The  official  said  that  standard  arrest  pro- 
cedures that  "would  result  in  solid  court 
cases"  were  abandoned  after  the  weekend 
when  It  "became  apparent  that  the  process 
W816  taking  too  long." 

Out  of  that  policy  have  grown  a  record 
number  of  arrests  on  unspeclfic  charges  and 
a  heated  controversy  over  their  validity  and 
effect. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
charged  yesterday  that  police  had  "made  in- 
discriminate sweep  arrests,  catching  up  in 
the  dragnet  many  persons  not  engaged  In 
violating  the  law  and  others  whom  they 
oould  have  no  pKjsslble  way  of  prosecuting 
and  convicting." 

Confronted  with  such  accusations,  the 
Justice  Department  official,  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified,  said  that  "when  you  arrest 
7,000  people  you're  bound  to  get  a  few  who 
shouldn't  be  there." 

Shortly  before  midnight,  Chief  Judge  Har- 
old H.  Greene,  of  the  D.C.  Superior  Court, 
ordered  the  Immediate  release  without  col- 
lateral of  all  demonstrators  still  In  custody 
for  whom  the  government  could  not  produce 
si)eclflc  evidence  of  criminal  behavior. 

However,  early  this  morning  three  members 
of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  by  tele- 
phone to  stay  that  ruling  until  7:30  ajn. 

They  will  then  hear  an  appeal  from  the 
corporation  counsel's  office. 

C.  Francis  Murphy,  corporation  counsel, 
appealed  Greene's  rtillng  by  contacting 
Alexander  Stevas.  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, who.  In  turn,  reached  the  appellate 
Judges  by  telephone.  Lawyers  for  the  D.C. 
Public  Defenders  service  who  sought  the 
hearing  before  Greene,  were  not  Involved  In 
the  telephone  communications. 

In  his  decision  ordering  release  of  the  dem- 
onstrators, Greene  ruled  that  they  still  would 
have  to  submit  to  fingerprinting  and  photo- 
graphing but  that  any  Information  gath- 
ered could  not  be  used  "to  constitute  an 
arrest  record"  and  "shall  not  be  disseminated 
to  the  FBI  unless  there  Is  an  actual 
conviction. 

He  ordered  the  Information  turned  over 
to  the  Superior  Court  and  said  It  would  be 
destroyed  after  90  days  If  there  Is  no 
conviction. 

He  also  ordered  that  demonstrators  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  fingerprinting  and 
photographing  be  brought  before  the  Su- 
perior Court  between  noon  and  6  pjn.  today 
for  arraignment. 

Ruling  on  another  laaue,  Greene  enjolnad 
Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  WUson  from  imposing 


a  collateral  schedule  and  said  that  all  de- 
fendants would  be  brought  before  his  court 
Instead  for  bond  hearings.  That  ruling  was 
also  stayed. 

The  major  problem  continued  to  be  the 
several  hundred  persons  held  at  the  Wash- 
ington CoUseum  who  refused  to  pay  col- 
lateral as  permitted  by  the  police,  on  the 
groimds  that  they  were  Illegally  arrested. 

The  Justice  Department,  In  close  commu- 
nication with  the  White  House,  has  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  police,  who  changed  policy 
yesterday  and  relnstltuted  special  field  ar- 
rests techniques  developed  after  the  1968 
civil  disorders. 

To  Insure  compliance  of  the  metropolitan 
police  department  with  strategy  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell,  sources  said,  a  deputy  as- 
sistant attorney  general  from  the  Tax  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  has  been  the 
constant  compamon  of  Police  Chief  Jerry  V. 
Wilson. 

In  addition,  high-ranking  court  sources 
confirmed  yesterday,  a  Justice  Department 
aide  concerned  with  District  of  Columbia 
affairs,  Donald  E.  Santarelll,  has  served  as  a 
liaison  with  the  city's  courts. 

Superior  Court  Itself  operated  with  almost 
unprecedented  slowness  yesterday  In  han- 
dUng  those  who  had  not  gone  free  on  col- 
lateral after  Monday's  arrests  or  who  were 
among  the  estimated  2.000  arrested  yesterday. 

By  2:30  p.m..  only  60  persons  arrested  Mon- 
day had  been  brought  before  Judges  sitting 
yesterday.  It  took  until  5  p.m.  for  the  city's 
corporation  counsel  to  charge  89  arrested 
yesterday  morning  with  disorderly  conduct. 

Of  one  group  of  150  brought  to  the  court 
lockup  In  the  morning,  seven  were  charged, 
and  the  other  143  were  released  for  lack  of 
evidence. 

There  was  a  fiood  of  protests,  to  the  courts, 
other  city  officials  and  reporters,  about  con- 
tinued Irregularities  In  police  procedure  de- 
spite a  5:30  a.m.  order  by  Wilson  to  use  field 
arrest  forms  and  Instant  photographs  In  all 
arrests. 

Some  of  those  set  free  on  collateral  con- 
tended that  Information  was  Included  In 
their  record  that  did  not  refiect  accurately 
the  conditions  of  their  arrest. 

In  some  station  houses,  the  line  for  "ar- 
resting officer"  on  the  field  arrest  forms, 
filled  out  belatedly  during  detention,  was 
crossed  out  and  replaced  by  "court  officer." 
A  single  policeman  would  then  sign  a  batch 
of  forms,  Including  many  for  people  whom 
he  did  not  arrest. 

At  the  show-cause  hearing  before  Judge 
Greene,  three  Justice  Department  lawyers, 
testifying  under  subpoena,  said  they  had 
gone  to  the  coliseum  Monday  night  to  aid  In 
processing  the  persons  held  there. 

The  names  of  seven  policemen  were  placed 
on  field  arrest  forms  In  simple  rotation,  they 
said,  and  the  spaces  for  time  and  place  of 
arrest  were  left  blank. 

Norman  Lefsteln  of  the  Public  Defender 
Service  argued  that  the  government  had  de- 
cided to  round  up  thousands,  place  them  in 
confinement  and  say,  "If  we  take  our  time, 
perhaps  we'll  come  up  with  something  on 
which  to  charge  them." 

A  controversy  was  also  brewing  over  the 
police  decision  to  photog^raph  and  fingerprint 
many  persons  against  whom  no  formal 
charges  were  lodged  or  who  went  free  on 
collateral. 

Under  standard  District  police  procedure, 
as  elsewhere,  such  fingerprints  are  routinely 
submitted  to  the  FBI's  Identification  files  and 
never  removed  unless  the  arresting  police 
specifically  ask  that  they  be  sent  back. 

Among  those  freed  on  ball  were  Rennle 
Davis,  leader  of  the  Mayday  group  that 
planned  this  week's  protest,  and  John 
Prolnes,  a  codefendant  with  Davis  In  the 
Chicago  Seven  conspiracy  trial. 

Davis  was  arrested   Monday  and  Frolnes 
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yesterday  on  federal  charges  of  consplrftig 
violate  the  civil  rights  of  citlzena  aid 
Interfere  with  federal  employees 

U.S.  Magistrate  Arthur  L.  Burnett  se:  ball 
for  Davis  at  $25,000  and  for  Prolnes  at  $1  D.OOO. 
Each  was  released  after  posting  10  peq  cent 
of  that  amount. 

Sources  said  that  the  case  against  them 
and  unspecified  others  were  developed  i  inder 
the  direction  of  Robert  Mardlan,  assistant 
attorney  general  in  charge  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Internal  Security  Division 

Although  preliminary  matters  are  seing 
handled  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  Mardian 
apparently  plans  to  have  his  own  assl^ants 
prosecute  the  case. 

Two  other  representatives  of  Justice  s 
ternal  Security  EWvislon  were  observi 
Superior  Court  yesterday.  Court  sourcei 
they  were  combing  lists  of  those  proc 
for  hearings  to  determine  whether  more 
ous  charges  might  be  filed. 

Sources   at    the   Justice   Department 
that  all  the  major  decisions  on  handllr  g 
crisis  of  the  past  several  days  were  made 
Ing   long   strategy   sessions   held   at 
ment  headquarters  on  Pennsylvania 

Most    of    the    sessions    were    attended 
Mitchell;  Deputy  Attorney  General 
O.  Kleindlenst;    Santarelll;   L.  Patrick 
m  of  the  department's  Civil  Division; 
Dean,    counsel    to    President    Nixon; 
Chief  Wilson  or  the  general  counsel, 
Caplan,  of  the  police  department,  and 
Deputy  Mayor  Graham  Watt  or  Corpo)(|atlon 
Counsel  Francis  Murphy. 

At  an  initial  meeting  Monday,  a 
cision  was  made  to  try  to  "keep  tho^ 
rested   out   of    circulation"   for   at 
hours  after  their  arrest,  sources  said 

For  this  reason,  the  sources  added,  ro  at- 
tempt was  made  to  streamline  the  preasnta- 
tlon  of  cases  in  court,  although  Judge  G  -eene 
had  at  first  established  round-the-clocf  sit- 
tings of  Superior  Court  Judges 

The  desire  to  keep  people  "out  of  ciAiula- 
tlon"  was  also  offered  as  the  basis  for  tqe 
lay  In  a  police  decision  to  revert  late 
day  to  the  system  of  freeing  some  of 
arrested  after  they  posted  $10  collaterU 

Several  local  officials  Insisted  that  ( " 
government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
policy. 

The   Rev.   David   H.    Eaton.   chalrm4n 
Washington's  human  relations  co 
said  at  a  press  conference  that  "every 
I've  been  able  to  check  shows  (the 
rest  decision  was)  made  by  the  Presld^t 
the   United   States,    passed    on    to 
General    Mitchell    to    Kleindlenst    to 
Wilson.  The  mayor  was  not  consulted 
way  whatsoever." 

The  ACLU  charged  that  the  proced 
lowed  amounted  to  "martial  law,  ct 
Ized  by  the  suspeiwion  of  the  writ  of 
corpus." 

However,  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D-U.C), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommitt<e  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  praised  the  police  for 
"a  rather  fine  Job." 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  St^r 

May  5,  1971] 

Appeal  Panix  Upholds  Pbisoner  Rel^iase 

Order 

The  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  today  ufcheld 
an  order  by  the  Superior  Court  chief  ,  udge 
comp>elllng  city  police  to  release  ant  .-war 
demonstrators  they  have  had  In  cuitody 
since  Monday  but  whom  they  cannot  link 
directly  to  specific  offenses. 

At  midnight.  Judge  Harold  H.  Oi'eene 
ordered  that  anyone  whom  the  police  were 
holding  without  a  field  arrest  form  drawn 
up  at  the  scene  of  the  alleged  offenses  sliould 
be  released  Immediately.  A  three-judge 
appellate  panel  had  held  up  the  ruling  End- 
ing a  hearing  this  morning. 

Only  about  200  of  6.580  demonsttjators 
arrested    Monday    on    disorderly    coi^duct 
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charges  remained  in  custody  at  the  Wash- 
ington Coliseum  by  the  time  of  the  decision. 

Those  for  whom  police  do  not  have  field 
forms — which  include  photographs  and  fin- 
gerprints— ^must  be  released  Immediately  if 
these  demonstrators  consent  to  being  photo- 
graphed and  fingerprinted,  and  supply  their 
names  and  addresses. 

Those  who  do  have  field  forms  must  be 
sent  to  Superior  Court  for  arraignment  by 
5  pjn.  today,  according  to  the  court  order. 

After  Greene's  midnight  ruling,  police 
released  about  650  demonstrators.  However, 
a  panel  of  the  appellate  Judges  suspended 
the  order  about  1  a.m..  for  the  hearing  this 
morning. 

They  upheld  Greene's  position  at  10:45 
a.m.,  but  overturned  a  related  ruling  that  the 
arrest  records  must  be  destroyed  for  those 
whom  the  government  cannot  convict. 

The  order  does  not  mean  that  charges 
are  dropped. 

Police  yesterday  arrested  2.680  demon- 
strators— about  2,000  outside  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Chief  Jerry  Wilson  ordered  them 
held  without  collateral,  and  most  of  them 
this  morning  were  in  lockup  cells  at  courts 
and  police  precinct  houses. 

During  the  arrests,  police  were  seen 
methodically  making  out  field  arrest  forms, 
as  ordered  earlier  in  the  day. 

Three  Democratic  members  of  the  House. 
Including  District  Del.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy. 
accused  the  Nixon  administration  of  permit- 
ting a  massive  breakdown  of  the  legal 
process  in  Washington  by  ordering  mass 
arrests  In  order  to  break  up  the  demon- 
strations. 

Democratic  Reps.  Robert  P.  Drlnan  of 
Massachusetts  and  William  P.  Ryan  of  New 
York,  along  with  Fauntroy,  said  today  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  sacrifice  constitutional 
rights  of  Individuals,  even  to  stop  disorders. 

Fauntroy  said  neither  he  nor  the  city  gov- 
ernment had  been  consulted  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  making  a  decision  to  make 
mass  arrests.  This  conflicted  with  a  state- 
ment by  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  decision. 

1'he  three  also  blamed  the  administration 
for  falling  to  make  provision  for  adequate 
detention  facilities  for  those  arrested,  and 
each  said  he  knew  of  many  cases  of  Inno- 
cent persons  being  arrested. 

"This  simply  is  not  American  Justice,"  said 
Ryan,  while  Drlnan,  a  former  dean  of  the 
Boston  College  law  school,  asked  the  ad- 
ministration whether  It  will  apologize  to  the 
innocent  j>ersons  arrested  and  expunge  their 
arrest  records. 

The  question  of  whether  demonstrators 
can  post  collateral  had  put  the  superior 
court's  chief  Judge  and  the  police  chief  at 
loggerheads.  At  Issue  Is  whether  Wilson  had 
overstepped  his  powers  by  ordering  his 
clerks  not  to  accept  collateral.  Greene  had, 
m  effect,  ruled  that  Wilson  did  so,  because 
he  did  not  consult  with  the  Judges  before- 
hand. 

The  legal  skirmishes  generated  mass  con- 
fusion at  the  Coliseum  early  today. 

After  Greene's  order  to  free  demonstrators 
not  specifically  charged,  a  young  man  in 
blue  denims  said : 

"They  Just  told  us  to  get  out — they  Jvist 
rushed  us  out.  And  they  said  If  we  didn't 
move  out,  we  had  better  watch  out  or  we 
would  be  arrested  for  falling  to  move  on." 

John  Mathews,  a  Star  reporter,  spent  7Vi 
hours  at  the  U.S.  District  Court  cellblock  in 
a  small  detention  cell  which  held  106  per- 
sons. Just  before  9  p.m.,  the  prisoners  were 
served  two  bologna  sandwiches.  The  cell 
had  a  drinking  fountain  and  a  toilet. 

At  about  midnight  Mathews  and  the 
others  In  the  cell  were  fingerprinted  and 
processed,  then  channeled  to  smaller  cells. 
For  another  eVi  hours  Mathews  and  66 
others  were  In  another  tiny  cell. 

The  yo\mg  demonstrators  worked  out  • 


sleeping  arrangement  In  which  they  lay 
head  to  toe,  in  sardine-like  fashion.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  space,  about  a  dozen  had  to 
stand  up,  while  the  others  slept.  Communal 
living  dominated  the  prison  life  with  every- 
body sharing  puffs  on  cigarettes,  water  and 
sandwiches. 

The  prison  personnel  were  praised  by  the 
demonstrators.  The  officers,  who  have  been 
working  long  shifts  for  two  weeks,  were 
friendly  and  cooperative  and  tried  to  ease 
the  discomforts  of  the  overcrowded  cellblock, 
which  contained  an  estimated  "900  demon- 
strators, probably  three  times  its  capacity. 

The  first  prisoners  boarded  buses  to  go  to 
court  arraignments  at  about  8:30  a.m.,  some 
16  to  17  hours  after  their  arrests.  Mathews 
was  released  at  about  11  a.m.,  almost  20  hours 
after  his  arrest.  Most  of  the  demonstrators, 
however,  faced  many  more  hours  of  process- 
ing through  the  courts  before  their  release. 
Those  without  ball  money  also  faced  the  pos- 
sibility of  added  time  In  Jail. 

Some  of  the  protesters  in  the  cellblock 
had  head  wounds,  which  they  said  were  In- 
flicted by  riot  police  who  waded  into  their 
sit-down  protest  at  the  north  end  of  10th 
Street  near  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  One  dem- 
onstrator said  that  for  a  few  minutes  the 
front  line  of  the  riot  pollc»  "seemed  to  lose 
control"  and  attacked  the  unresisting  dem- 
onstrators with  their  heavy  oak  riot  sticks. 

Cellblock  personnel  tirranged  as  quickly  as 
they  could  for  the  injured  protesters  to  be 
treated  by  doctors  at  the  cellblock  or  at  D.C. 
General  Hospital.  One  demonstrator,  how- 
ever, said  that  It  took  about  five  hours  for 
him  to  be  treated  for  a  gash  on  the  scalp. 
Since  the  wound  had  clotted  without  treat- 
ment, the  doctor  told  the  demonstrator  that 
he  would  not  stitch  the  cut.  and  gave  him 
a  tetanus  shot  to  prevent  disease. 

The  arrested  young  protesters  were  par- 
ticularly annoyed  that  for  up  to  20  or  more 
hours  they  were  unable  to  get  to  a  telephone 
to  Inform  relatives  or  friends  of  their  where- 
abouts. 

One  youth  said  that  some  of  those  released 
had  mixed  up  the  photographs  and  finger- 
prints to  foU  police  efforts  to  track  them 
down  later. 

Before  the  appeals  court  today,  Barbara 
Bowman,  director  of  the  Public  Defenders 
Service,  sharply  crltlcled  the  act  of  holding 
those  stUl  In  the  Coliseum. 

"These  200  are  people  against  whom  the 
government  has  no  case."  she  said.  "This  is 
not  a  small  deprivation  of  liberty.  Conditions 
are  terrible.  People  are  being  kept  in  condi- 
tions that  animals  in  slaughterhouses  arent 
kept  in." 

Legal  aid  attorneys  have  complained  that 
toilet  faculties  were  stopped  up  and  that 
there  was  not  enough  food. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May   6,   1971] 

Controversy  Mounts  Over  Arrests  Here 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Controversy  mounted  In  Washington's 
legal  community  yesterday  over  procedures 
used  by  police  and  other  local  and  federal 
officials  In  arresting,  detaining  and  process- 
ing persons  during  the  militant  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations of  this  week. 

A  bitter  feud  developed  between  the  city's 
courts  and  the  police  about  who  was  respon- 
sible for  setting  policy  In  resolving  thousands 
of  arrest  cases. 

Joined  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  a  former  federal  prosecutor  called  for 
empaneling  of  a  special  Jury  to  consider 
whether  the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
arrested  had  been  violated. 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, named  a  former  White  House  aide  to 
hear  a  study  of  whether  a  three-year-old  pro- 
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gram  for  mass  arrests  during  civil  disturb- 
ances had  been  followed. 

After  permitting  hundreds  arrested  Mon- 
day to  pKJst  (10  collateral  that  night,  under 
a  court  order  police  again  stopped  accepting 
collateral  Tuesday  morning  and  said  all 
arrested  persons  would  be  taken  to  court. 

At  7  last  night,  more  than  1.000  people 
arrested  Tuesday  stUl  were  being  held  await- 
ing court  action. 

The  last  250  prisoners  arrested  Monday 
were  removed  from  the  Washington  Coliseum 
at  3  p.m.  yesterday  and  were  sent  to  court. 

Some  had  spent  as  much  as  55  hours  in 
custody.  New  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  coli- 
seum on  Tuesday  and  yesterday. 

Complaints  about  court  congestion  and  de- 
lays, as  well  as  sanitary  and  health  condi- 
tions in  emergency  detention  facilities,  con- 
tinued to  pour  in. 

Meantime,  a  three-Judge  panel  of  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  fingerprints  and 
other  identifying  Information  concerning 
everyone  ajrested  here  this  week — Including 
those  held  without  field  arrests  forms — must 
be  submitted  to  the  FBI. 

Lawyers  protesting  that  decision  bounced 
back  and  forth  between  the  city's  local  and 
federal  courts,  and  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  announced  a  hearing  for 
this  afternoon  on  whether  the  F^I  should  be 
banned  from  disseminating  such  Information 
to  employers. 

PETmON   DISMISSED 

At  midnight  last  night.  Superior  Court 
Judge  Alfred  Burka  dismissed  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  filed  at  10:30  p.m.  by  the 
D.C.  Public  Health  Association  charging  that 
an  epidemic  threatened  the  prisoners.  This 
came  after  Dr.  Albert  Braverman  of  D.C.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  told  a  press  conference  spon- 
sored yesterday  by  the  health  association 
that  "there  Is  the  potential  of  a  scarlet  fever 
epidemic." 

Burka's  dlmlssal  came  after  he  received 
assurances  that  the  number  of  prisoners  In 
the  District  Court  cellblock — the  origin  of 
the  complaint — was  being  reduced  and  that 
medical  aid  was  available. 

At  1:15  this  morning.  Judge  Burka  dis- 
missed a  petition  filed  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  that  contested  the  arrests  at 
the  Capitol  on  the  g^rounds  that  the  crowd 
assembled  there  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  do  so.  Burka  said  In  his  dismissal  that.  If 
he  heard  the  ACLU  arguments,  he  would  be 
trying  the  cases  of  those  arrested  In  advance; 
he  said  the  lawfulness  of  the  arrests  should 
be  argued  In  trtals. 

Two  other  habeas  corpus  petitions  before 
Judge  Burka  early  today  became  moot  when 
the  prisoners  they  concerned  were  delivered 
to  Superior  Court  for  bond  hearings. 

In  the  Nixon  administration's  first  formal 
response  to  criticism  of  the  mass  arrest  pro- 
cedure, an  assistant  attorney  general  told 
a  North  Carolina  audience  that  "the  circum- 
stances were  extraordinary"  Monday,  Justify- 
ing suspension  of  normal  law  enforcement 
standards. 

William  H.  Rehnqulst.  of  the  Department's 
office  of  legal  counsel,  said  that  the  proce- 
dures developed  out  of  a  balance  between 
"the  needed  authority  of  society  to  protect 
Itself  against  crime  and  prevent  violence" 
and  "the  right  of  the  Individual  ...  to  a 
speedy  hearing  In  which  he  will  be  advised 
of  the  charges  against  him." 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler 
said  at  an  afternoon  briefing  that  President 
Nixon  feels  "the  D.C.  police  force  dealt  with  a 
very  difficult  situation  In  a  very  competent 
and  appropriate  way." 

Pressed  by  reporters.  Zlegler  added  that 
"the  President  feels  strongly  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  followed"  In  controlling 
civil  disturbances. 

In  letters  to  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge  Harold 
H.  Greene  of  D.C.  Superior  Court,  and  Sen. 
•Charles  McC.  Mathlas  (R-Md.).  Washington 


attorney  Robert  Robert  L.  Ackerly  contended 
that  the  orderly  functioning  of  government 
without  disruption  "was  accomplished  by  a 
suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees  and 
civil  rights  by  the  chief  of  police." 

A  former  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  here, 
Ackerly  said  he  was  "shocked  and  sorely  dis- 
tressed that  the  police  can  with  Impunity, 
sweep  the  streets  and  then  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  courts,  which  not  only  set  high 
bonds  but  practically  eliminated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  habeas  corpus." 

Ackerly  suggested  that  a  special  grand 
Jury  be  established,  on  the  model  of  one  in 
Chicago  that  Investigated  the  deaths  of  two 
Black  Panthers  during  a  police  raid  In  late 
1969.  He  suggested  that  It  be  led  by  a  Q>e- 
clally  named  prosecutor. 

Ralph  Temple,  of  the  ACLU  Fund,  con- 
curred in  Ackerly  "s  proposal. 

But  Thomas  A.  Flannery,  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  said  that  "I  se« 
no  basis  for  such  an  investigation." 

Bazelon  had  no  comment  on  Ackerly's 
letter,  but  it  was  learned  that  on  Tuesday  he 
had  named  Stephen  J.  Pollak,  formerly  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  adviser  on  D.C.  affairs,  to 
head  a  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
"Justice  under  emergency  conditions." 

Other  members  have  not  yet  been  named 
to  the  committee,  but  It  was  understood  that 
Washington  attorney  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  chair- 
man of  the  original  group,  would  serve  with 
Pollak. 

The  Cutler  committee  originally  recom- 
mended the  field  arrest  procedure  for  civil 
disturbances,  which  was  abandoned  by  th» 
metrc^olitan  police  during  the  unprecedent- 
ed arrests  of  Monday.  It  since  has  been  re- 
Instltuted. 

Police  and  courts  exchanged  charges  yes- 
terday over  who  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  extreme  delays  in  processing  arrested 
persons. 

In  a  sharply  worded  opinion,  Judge  Greene 
criticized  the  police  for  vacillating  earlier  In 
the  week  on  whether  to  permit  collateral  to 
be  posted  by  those  arrested. 

No  sooner  had  Superior  Court  Judges  begun 
setting  (250  bond  In  demonstration  cases  (as 
requested  by  police),  Greene  said,  then  the 
police  switched  and  reinstltuted  collateral 
Instead  of  bringing  people  to  court. 

"The  court  was  placed  In  an  untenable 
position,"  Greene  said,  "of  either  setting 
bonds  that  were  meaningless — since  no  one 
would  agree  to  court  processing  If  he  could 
be  released  at  the  precinct  for  a  nominal 
amount — or  of  having  constantly  to  adjust 
its  bond  policies  to  follow  the  everchanglng 
tactical  line  of  the  police  department." 

Police  department  general  counsel  Gerald 
M.  Caplaln,  on  the  other  band,  denied  that 
police  had  taken  cases  to  court  slowly,  blam- 
ing delays  on  defense  lawyers  for  allegedly 
advising  their  clients  not  to  cooperate. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  was  critical  of 
local  Judges  for  leniency  In  dealing  with  pro- 
testers previously.  "I  suspect  some  of  the 
problems  this  week  might  have  been  avert- 
ed," he  said,  "by  some  Jail  terms  last  week." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Will  Wilson, 
chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  criminal 
division,  appeared  personally  in  Superior 
Court  yesterday  to  argue  against  release  of 
persons  who  had  been  held  In  the  Washing- 
ton Coliseum. 

Two  Judges  dismissed  all  charges  against 
that  group. 

Early  yesterday,  a  three-Judge  panel  of  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  Judge  Greene's 
ruling  at  midnight  Tuesday  that  persons 
held  at  the  Washington  Coliseum  without 
specific  details  of  their  offenses  must  be  re- 
leased. 

They  struck  Greene's  provision,  however, 
that  fingerprints  and  other  Identifying  in- 
formation could  not  be  sent  to  the  FBI's 
filee  and  should  be  destroyed  unless  charges 
were  developed  within  90  days. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  Appeals  Court  re- 


fused to  grant  a  stay  of  its  decision  regard- 
ing the  arrest  records. 

The  Public  Defender  Service  then  brought 
Its  case  before  Judge  Gesell,  who  has  been 
sitting  on  similar  matters  related  to  the 
FBI's  policy  of   distributing  such  material. 

Denying  a  request  for  a  temporary  court 
order,  Gesell  said,  "the  court  must  take  Into 
account  that  this  community  Is  In  a  near 
state  of  siege,  and  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
appropriate  ...  to  take  steps  to  impede 
the  chief  of  police." 

He  scheduled  a  fiu^her  hearing  for  today, 
however  on  whether  records  shovild  go  to 
employers. 


THE  STRIP  MINING  BILL 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  unsually  perceptive  analysis 
of  the  vital  issue  of  the  strip  mining  of 
coal,  and  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  the  practice  and  efifects  of  strip 
mining.  Is  contained  in  the  April  16-30, 
1971,  issue  of  Coal  Patrol  written  by  the 
distingruished  Kentucky  correspondent 
Thomas  N.  Bethel : 

Strip  No  More? 

A  major  confrontation  Is  slowly  shaping 
up  In  Washington  between  the  strip-mining 
indusitry  and  conservationists  who  want  it 
abolished.  Congressman  Ken  Hechler's  aboli- 
tion bill  (H.R.  4556),  which  would  require 
a  complete  phase-out  of  all  stripping  within 
6  months  after  passage,  now  has  nearly  80 
co-sponsors  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  an  Identical  bill  (S.  1498)  is  t»eing  pushed 
In  the  Senate  by  (jaylord  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 

Growing  numbers  of  conservationists  in 
major  coal-mining  states  are  pulling  together 
their  limited  resources  to  supp>ort  Hechler's 
proposal  (formally  titled  the  Environmental 
Protection  and  Enhancement  Act  of  1971). 
Growing  national  awareness  of  ecological 
problems  has  given  the  abolition  effort  a 
thrust  it  couldn't  have  achieved  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  chronic  optimists  In  Wash- 
ington are  talking  about  It  as  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

If  so,  however,  coal  industry  spokesmen 
havent  gotten  the  word.  The  Industry  Is 
cranking  up  an  unprecedented  publlqfty/ 
advertlslng/lobbying/pressure  camptilgn. 
aimed  straight  at  key  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators and  at  a  general  public  which  knows 
relatively  little  first-hand  about  stripping. 

Stripping  is  booming  for  3  basic  reasons. 
First,  the  country's  skyrocketing  energy  needs 
have  given  coal  production  of  all  kinds  a 
new  lease  on  life  (coal  is  the  basis  of  more 
than  half  the  nation's  electrical  output,  and 
about  half  of  all  production  goes  to  power 
plants) ;  second.  It's  cheaper  to  strip  coal 
than  to  deep-mine  it,  and  the  techniques, 
skills,  and  engineering  Involved  are  much 
simpler;  third,  the  passage  of  the  1969  Coal 
Mine  Health  it  Safety  law,  with  Its  rela- 
tively tough  safety  regulations  for  deep 
mines,  made  strippers  out  of  many  deep-mine 
operators  who  couldn't  or  wouldn't  pay  the 
Increased  costs  of  safety.  Strippers  escape 
any  kind  of  federal  regulation,  since  previous 
efforts  to  enact  federal  legislation  have  failed 
and  reclamation  Is  the  exclusive  concern  of 
the  states. 

Conservationists  claim  that,  by  and  large, 
state  regulation  of  stripping  has  been  a  Joke, 
thanks  to  the  normal  tendency  of  coal- 
state  legislatures  to  succumb  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  coal  industry  bids  high — lobby- 
ing with  great  skill  and  Inexhaustible  funds 
when  the  occasion  demands — and  the  re- 
sult, according  to  abolitionists,  are  a  string 
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of  stat«  laws  which  have  done  uothln^  to 
protect  the  land  from  destruction.  Examples : 

Kentucky:  Pressured  by  conservationists, 
the  state  passed  a  supposedly  tough  sirlp- 
mlne  law  In  1966;  controversies  have  r4ged 
ever  since  over  Its  enforcement.  Meanwhile 
strippers  tore  up  nearly  twice  as  much  land 
In  1970  as  in  1969  (23,000  acres  for  1970. |l3,- 
000  in  1969) ,  and  early  figures  for  1971  ^ow 
the  trend  continuing;  in  the  first  3  montl^s  of 
the  year,  29  new  operators  applied  for 
mlts,  according  to  state  reclamation 
tor  Elmore  Grim.  Grim's  field  Inspector 
new  ones  have  Just  been  hired  In  an  eSo^ 
keep  up  with  the  strippers)  are  repoij 
major  problems  with  mudslides  on 
claimed"  mountain  slopes,  and  Orlm  (^m- 
plalns  that  permit  applications  coming  in 
now  are  In  areas  "where  the  coal  is  not  very 
good,  where  the  coal  is  located  in  criiical 
areas,  where  it's  difficult  to  mine  safely." 
Nevertheless  the  state  rarely  denies  a  peipilt, 
and  anyone  with  the  money  for  reclamaition 
bonds — generally,  $200  per  acre — can  get  Into 
the  business. 

West  Virginia:  The  state's  1967  stripping 
law  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  for  conservation- 
ists. It  wasn't  partly  because  enforcement 
was  left  to  the  pro-Industry  state  department 
of  natural  resources.  Supported  by  secratary 
of  state  Jay  Rockefeller,  conservationists 
fought  for  outright  abolition  in  this  year's 
legislative  session.  Despite  broad  public  ^up- 
port,  they  were  beaten  by  the  industry's 
massive  propaganda  campaign,  which  teaded 
to  ignore  ecological  arguments  and  concen- 
trated Instead  on  the  jobs  that  would  be 
lost  In  poverty-stricken  West  Virginia  Lfl  the 
Industry  were  banned.  A  compromise  law, 
passed  in  the  last  few  moments  of  the  session, 
banned  stripping  In  22  counties  where  id  has 
not  yet  begun  (12  have  no  strlppable  peal, 
however,  and  6  have  deposits  considered 'un- 
economical to  mine,  so  the  law  really  restricts 
mining  In  only  4  counties — not  much  pf  a 
compromise,  seen  in  that  light).  Strip  op-' 
erations  are  under  way  in  28  counties  and 
damage,  according  to  state  foresters  and  oth- 
ers, is  overwhelming.  State  resources  direc- 
tor Ira  Latimer  admits  that  "we've  oom- 
mltted  some  terrible  acts  to  this  state  anfl  its 
resources"  but  Invariably  defends  the  strip- 
pers and  believes  some  regulations  are!  too 
tough — In  some  areas  he  would  favor  allow- 
ing stripping  on  slopes  steeper  than  33  °j  the 
present  limit,  even  though  his  opposite  num- 
ber in  Kentucky,  Elmore  Grim,  says  that 
would  mean  uncontrollable  slides  and!  de- 
struction of  watersheds.  "Each  application 
should  be  judged  on  Its  merits,"  Latimer 
says,  arguing  that  since  coal  Is  the  stfite's 
key  industry,  he  has  an  obligation  to  a^lst 
Its  development  wherever  he  can.  Paced  Ivith 
this  kind  of  attitude,  conservationists  |iave 
vowed  to  fight  for  abolition  again  in  197fe. 

Ohio:  Reporting  to  its  membersj  on 
stripping  in  Eastern  and  Southeaateirn  Ohio, 
the  state  APL-CIO  newspaper  reports  [that 
"from  the  roadside  it  looks  like  the  remains 
of  a  terribly  devastating  nuclear  warjand 
from  the  air  It  resembles  the  barren  surface 
of  the  moon — desolate,  lifeless,  and  mll^s  of 
nothing  but  deep  trenches  and  mountal|>s  of 
rubble  and  rock."  Led  by  the  giants  oU  the 
ooal  Industry,  Peabody  and  Ckjnsolidatlot.  at 
least  150  companies  are  currently  ripping  up 
27  coimtlee.  The  result,  according  to  a  rqcent 
New  York  Times  report :  "an  upheaval  of'  ter- 
rain immatched  slnoe  the  glaciers  of  thai  last 
lee  age."  The  state's  strip-mine  law,  written 
by  the  Industry  In  the  1940s  and  updated  In 
196B,  Is  considered  hopelessly  vague  by  pon- 
aervatlonlsts.  Pennsylvania's  reclamation  di- 
rector, William  Guckert.  describes  It  a^  "a 
phony,  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Ohio."  The 
strippers  Invest  heavily  in  brochures  fiil  of 
color  pictures  demonstrating  their  rar^  In- 
stances of  successful  reclamation,  but  oc- 
casionally they  reveal  their  true  feellngsi — as 
wh«n  Ck>nsol  vice  president  J.  D.  B^lUy 
described  oonserratlonlsta  as  "stupid  Id^tM, 


socialists,  and  Commlee."  (He  has  since  been 
quietly  retired.)  Consol's  reclamation  direc- 
tor for  Ohio,  Arthur  Wallace,  is  lees  prone  to 
Red-baltlng,  but  equally  adamant;  "There's 
no  question  that  we're  upsetting  the  earth," 
he  told  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  "but  this 
was  never  good  agricultural  country."  So 
much  for  God  and  Nature. 

Strlpp>ers  have  a  whole  batch  of  arguments 
assembled  and  ready  for  use  when  the  going 
gets  hot.  Some  of  their  big  guns; 

1.  "If  you  do  away  with  stripping  youll 
put  thousands  of  men  out  of  work."  Since 
the  ooal  Industry  has  kUled  more  men  than 
any  other.  Its  rare  statements  of  concern  for 
workers'  welfare  should  always  be  approached 
with  caution.  All  the  same.  Congressmen  and 
state  legislators  listen  closely  to  any  argu- 
ment that  suggests  dlsgrimtled  men  might 
be  going  to  vote  against  them.  However,  even 
by  the  industry's  own  estimates  there  aren't 
more  than  25,000  men  working  for  strippers 
nationwide.  Most  of  these  men  aren't  miners 
at  all  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  they're 
heavy-equipment  operators,  with  skills  that 
could  be  shifted  to  highway,  construction, 
and  public- works  projects  (when  and  if  the 
U.S.  drops  war-making  long  enough  to  get 
around  to  such  items).  Further,  If  strip- 
mines  were  replaced  by  properly  operated 
deep  mines  there  would  be  more  than  enough 
new  jobs  to  go  around,  since  deep  mines 
require  greater  numbers  of  men  for  the  same 
tonnage  of  coal.  (Job  stability  would  almost 
certainly  be  higher,  too,  since  most  major 
new  deep  mines  have  15-30  year  life  expect- 
ancies, vs.  3-5  years  for  the  average  stripping 
Job.)  In  any  event  next  week  Rep.  John 
Selberllng  (D.,  Ohio) ,  a  co-sponsor  of 
Hechler's  abolition  bill,  will  Introduce  leg- 
islation designed  to  assist  any  workers  who 
might  be  thrown  out  of  work  if  the  abolition 
bill  becomes  law.  According  to  the  Congress- 
man, his  bill  will  Include  "cash  payments, 
retraining,  relocation  allowances,  and  sp)eclal 
consideration  In  obtaining  jobe  for  strip 
miners  in  areas  for  which  they  are  partic- 
ularly well  trained,  such  as  reclamation  of 
strip  mined  land,  and  heavy  construction." 

2.  "A  ban  on  stripping  would  mean  the 
lights  would  go  out  all  over  the  country." 
Coal  mdustry  spokesmen  are  fond  of  talking 
up  the  nation's  alleged  "energy  crisis,"  citing 
last  year's  widespread  brownouts  and  black- 
outs as  evidence  that  the  U.S.  Is  barely  keep- 
ing up  with  Its  fuel  requirements.  Accord- 
ing to  Carl  Bagge,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  "to  prohibit  strip  mining 
In  6  months  would  be  to  guarantee  wide- 
spread blackouts  of  electric  power  in  less 
than  a  year."  Coal,  In  his  view.  Is  "too  Im- 
portant to  the  nation's  future  to  be  ham- 
strxmg  by  its  more  extreme  critics"  (an  at- 
titude with  a  parallel  in  White  House  atti- 
tudes toward  war  protests) .  As  Baggs  knows, 
however,  the  energy  crisis  Is  at  least  partly 
the  Industry's  own  Invention.  If  domestic 
consiuners  were  really  faced  with  an  emer- 
gency situation,  the  coal  Industry  wouldn't 
be  exporting  nearly  60  million  tons  every 
year,  as  It  Is  now.  (That's  enough  coal  to 
supply  New  Tork  City  for  the  next  7  years. 

(On  a  nationwide  basis.  Its'  enough  to 
stockpile  all  the  coal-burning  plants  for  2-3 
months.)  In  fact,  ooal  production  Is  running 
more  than  a  million  tons  per  week  ahead  of 
last  year,  stockpiles  are  building  up,  and 
shortages  are  less  likely  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  Nevertheless,  If  the  utilities  are 
seriously  troubled  about  upcoming  power 
demands,  they  could  begin  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  doing  less  advertising.  New 
York's  Consolidated  Edison  announced  this 
week  that  it  would  cut  out  all  advertising 
designed  to  promote  consumption,  and 
henceforth  would  stress  power  conservation. 
The  other  utilities  show  no  signs  of  following 
suit. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, they  did  more  than  $304,000,000  of  pro- 
motional advertising  last  year  and  will,  If 


anything,  mcrease  that  figure  in  1971.  (Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  they  put  Into  effect  rate 
increases  of  more  than  9360,000,000,  while 
spending  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent  of  their  profits  on  research.  This  is  a 
crisis?)  Pear-generating  statements  like 
Bagge's  neglect  not  only  facts  such  as  these, 
but  also  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  coal  indus- 
try is  developing  major  new  deep  mines  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  and  would  be  devel- 
oping even  more  if  it  anticipated  a  stripping 
ban;  nothing  holds  back  the  development  of 
such  mines  except  the  Industry's  dogged 
refusal  to  accept,  voluntarily,  limits  on  de- 
struction of  the  environment. 

Prom  1910,  when  the  Bureau  of  Mmes  was 
created,  until  1969,  when  the  new  Coal 
Mine  Health  &  Safety  law  was  enacted,  the 
Industry  successfully  resisted  20th-century 
safety  practices  in  its  deep  mines;  the  signs 
are  that  it  expects  the  same  half-century- 
plus  period  of  grace  with  Its  stripping  opera- 
tions. Anything  less  than  that  produces  dire 
threats  of  a  national  power  crisis. 

3.  What  are  you  so  upset  about?  We  al- 
ready do  a  good  job  of  reclamation."  This  is 
a  claim  that  the  Industry  Is  well-equipped 
to  push — not  because  it's  true,  but  because 
all  you  need  to  push  it  Is  a  Utfge  supply  of 
cash  and  a  stack  of  carefully  composed  full- 
color  photographs.  With  those  In  hand,  you 
can  bury  the  abolitionists  in  a  sea  of  adver- 
tising, and  that's  what  several  energetic 
companies  have  been  doing.  United  States 
Steel,  which  devastated  Big  Black  Moiuitaln 
In  Kentucky  and  never  reclaimed  an  Inch  of 
It,  puts  a  couple  of  employees  In  hunting 
outfits,  complete  with  shotguns  at  the  ready, 
and  photographs  them  knee-deep  In  weeds 
on  an  old  strip  job;  the  caption,  carefully 
written,  stresses  "potentlai  hunting  areas" 
on  reclaimed  land,  without  actually  suggest- 
ing that  any  game  exist  there.  The  photo- 
graph runs  on  a  magazine  cover.  .  .  .  An- 
other company  stocks  a  well-silted  pond  with 
fish  and  photographs  two  Intrepid  anglers 
catching  them.  "The  photograph  runs  in 
dozens  of  pro-Industry  weekly  newspapers. 
.  .  .  Probably  the  most  energetic  company  in 
the  propaganda  sweepstakes  Is  Bethlehem 
Steel. 

Faced  with  a  rising  chorus  of  opposition 
to  its  current  stripping  operations  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  company  has 
been  ruimlng  full-page  color  ads  In  Time, 
Newsweek,  and  other  magazines  touting  Its 
reclamation  at  Fishpond  Lake — a  small  body 
of  water  created  by  an  earlier  strip  Job.  "The 
ad  made  strlp-mlnlng  seem  such  a  public 
spirited  and  beautifying  enterprise,"  wrote 
columnist  Pat  Furgurson  in  the  BaltimM'e 
Sun,  "that  I  just  had  to  come  down  to  have 
a  look  at  Fishpond  Lake."  Furgurson  found 
evidence  that  the  ad  was  deliberately  mis- 
leading; you  had  to  work  for  the  proper 
camera  angle,  and  "don't  look  left  or  right 
.  .  .  coal  slides  Into  the  water,  scars  in  the 
mountainside  .  .  .  beer  cans  and  gritty  dust 
blowing  from  the  Irreparable  gash  In  the 
slope  opp>oslte."  He  also  pointed  out  that 
Bethlehem  contributed  only  the  land;  the 
state  of  Kentucky  paid  for  the  dam  and  the 
lake.  Elsewhere,  he  looked  at  another 
"model"  Bethlehem  reclamation  project: 
"Little  grows  there  but  weeds." 

Even  where  reclamation  looks  reasonably 
good,  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  The  tear- 
ing up  of  the  earth  leaves  internal  injuries 
that  may  not  be  visible,  but  the  patient  still 
dies.  On  April  10  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey released  the  results  of  an  ll-year  proj- 
ect In  which  the  agency  studied  a  26-square- 
mlle  section  of  Kentucky  In  which  a  rela- 
tively small-scale  stripping  Job  had  been 
carried  out. 

Despite  a  superficial  re-growth  of  green- 
ery In  the  affected  area,  the  agency  found 
that  apparently  permanent  damage  had  been 
done  to  streams,  fish,  animal  life,  and  the 
area's  tree-growing  capacity.  The  report 
carefully  refrains  from  passing  judgment  on 
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stripping,  but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming, 
and,  as  one  of  the  r^ort's  editors  told  the 
New  Tork  Times,  "this  is  a  study  of  a  dis- 
aster." He  could  have  added  that  It  Is  a  dis- 
aster much  of  which  would  be  missed  by  the 
casual  observer:  bushes  and  grasses  grow 
(enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  Indus- 
try publicist),  but  no  animals  run  among 
them,  no  birds  nest  in  them,  and  in  the 
streams  that  flow  past,  filled  with  silt,  no 
fish  swim. 

Acid  mine  drainage  still  befouls  the  water 
more  than  a  decade  after  the  last  ton  of  coal 
was  pulled  out,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
topsoil  (already  largely  destroyed  by  dec- 
ades of  unrestricted  lumbering  practices) 
has  been  so  complete  that  no  forests  will 
grow  there  again  in  our  time — if  ever.  As 
many  foresters  and  professional  conserva- 
tionists have  testified,  this  Is  the  pattern  of 
stripping  wherever  it  goes  on.  Bethlehem's 
cheerful  response,  straight  from  the  advertis- 
ing copywriter:  "We  need  lots  of  coal,  and 
we  must  mine  it  where  it  is  .  .  ." 

Faced  with  this  kind  of  attitude,  strip- 
mine  abolitionists  are  digging  in  for  a  hard 
fight.  They  are  learning  through  bitter  ex- 
perience that  the  coal  Industry  has  limit- 
less financial  resources  available  for  propa- 
ganda, and  powerfiil  connections  in  Wash- 
ington. Bagge,  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion's new  president,  got  himself  appointed 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  by  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  served  a  stretch  there  be- 
fore becoming  chief  lobbyist  and  spokesman 
for  the  industry. 

Not  long  ago,  making  preparations  for 
NCA's  annual  convention  this  June,  he  lined 
up  such  ^>eakers  as  Sen.  Henry  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
who  can — if  he  wants — block  hearings  on  the 
strip-mine  abolition  bill;  Rogers  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  will  be  the 
administration's  spokesman  on  how  much 
regulating  it  wants  to  do;  Elburt  Osborn,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  is  on 
record  as  opposed  to  federal  control  of  strip- 
ping; Sen.  Robert  Byrd,  Democratic  whip, 
who  has  never  been  known  to  vote  against 
the  ooal  industry;  and  Ed  Edmondson,  Dem- 
ocrat from  Oklahoma  whose  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  will 
be  holding  hearings  on  federal  regulation  of 
stripping. 

The  assorted  speakers  will  address  them- 
selves to  the  common  theme  of  the  conven- 
tion: "Out  of  the  Past  Comes  the  Future." 
Hard  to  argue  with  that — but  it's  a  message 
that  abolitionists,  recuperating  from  previ- 
ous defeats  in  various  state  legislatvires,  will 
do  well  to  ponder,  long  and  hard. 

The  Hechler  Bn.L 

Congressman  Ken  Hechler's  Abolition  Bill 
is  the  strongest  of  more  than  a  dozen  sur- 
face-mining regulation  measures  that  have 
been  introduced  thxis  far  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress. "A  halt  to  strip  mining,"  he  argues, 
"will  be  a  valuable  Investment  in  the  future 
productivity  of  the  soil,  protection  of  o\ir 
water  supply,  the  saving  of  forests  and 
streams,  prevention  of  floods,  the  saving  of 
the  property  of  home-owners  and,  above  all, 
the  preservation  of  the  total  environment." 

Unlike  regulatory  measures  Introduced 
by  other  Congressmen  and  Senators,  the 
HeclUer  bill  affects  only  coal.  It  prohibits 
the  development  of  any  new  strip  mines 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  requires 
all  mines  then  In  operation  to  close  down 
within  6  months.  Enforcement  responsibil- 
ity is  given  to  the  new  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  rather  than  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  (which  has  regulatory  con- 
trol over  deep  mines).  Operators  of  active 
strip  jobs  at  the  time  of  enactment  must 
submit  comprehensive  reclamation  plans 
within  60  days.  States  are  required  to  sub- 
mit, within  one  year,  environmental  control 
plans  for  underground  mines.  The  federal 
government  is  authorized  to  pay  up  to  90% 


of  the  cost  of  reclaiming  abandoned  strip 
mines;  citizens  are  authorized  to  file  class 
suits  if  necessary  to  force  the  states  or  the 
federal  government  to  carry  out  their  vari- 
ous responsibilities  vmder  the  law.  The  act  is 
applicable  nationwide.  Including  all  federal 
and  Indian  lands. 

The  administration's  proposed  regulatory 
bill.  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  with  the  support  of  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  SeiLate  In- 
terior Committee,  Is  a  much  weaker  measure, 
drafted  with  the  active  assistance  of  lobbyists 
at  the  National  Coal  Association.  The  bill 
(H.R.  4704  in  the  House,  S.  993  In  the  Senate) 
allows  states  two  years  to  submit  plans  for 
environmental  control,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  keep  hands  off  unless  the 
states  missed  their  deadlines.  It  does  not  re- 
quire regulation  of  stripping  on  federal  or 
Indian  lands,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
reclamation  of  abandoned  stripping  sites. 
The  states  could  ban  stripping  in  areas  where 
"adequate"  reclamation  is  impossible,  but 
since  the  states  already  have  this  authority, 
and  since  the  definition  of  "adequate"  Is  left 
up  in  the  air,  the  chances  of  abolition  would 
be  nil. 

Without  exception,  other  bills  Introduced 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  go  no  further 
than  current  state  regulations,  which  are 
considered  inadequate  by  most  conservation- 
ists even  when  strenuously  enforced.  Most  of 
the  bills  were  drafted  with  the  aid  of  indus- 
try lobbyists  in  Washington,  and  reflect  the 
National  Coal  Association  view  that  regula- 
tion Is  best  left  to  the  states,  with  the  fed- 
eral government  In  a  supporting  role — pay- 
ing the  costs  of  research  and  experimental 
reclamation  techniques,  for  example.  The 
NCA's  spokesman,  Carl  Bagge,  in  conversa- 
tions with  Sen.  Jackson  and  others  has  called 
the  Hechler  bill  "drastic  and  irresponsible" — 
a  view  echoed  by  Jackson  when  he  attacked 
"environmental  extremists"  determined,  so 
he  said,  to  sacrifice  economic  growth  to 
ecology. 

The  Hechler  bill  is  likely  to  receive  serious 
consideration  in  Congress  only  if  it  receives 
widespread  support  from  citizens  in  stripped 
areas  of  the  UjS.  They  have  been  flooding 
Hechler's  ofBce  with  letters  of  support,  but 
it  may  be  that  some  of  their  letters  should 
he  directed  to  the  Congressional  committees 
whiob,  so  far,  have  been  reluctant  to  hold 
hearings  on  abolition.  On  the  Senate  side. 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  is  the  key  man  to  reach; 
on  the  House  side,  his  oj^osite  number  Is 
Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall. 


A  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  SALUTE  TO 
HUNTINGTON 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  anticipation  this 
weekend  of  participating  In  one  of  a 
series  of  year-long  festivities  marking 
the  100th  birthday  of  my  hometown, 
Himtington — the  largest  city  in  West 
Virginia. 

This  will  truly  be  a  great  weekend  with 
scores  of  bands,  a  huge  parade  and  cere- 
monies for  our  guest  of  honor — Gen. 
Chuck  Yeager  of  the  Air  Force,  an  old 
friend  from  Hamlin,  W.  Va.,  the  first  man 
to  fly  faster  than  soimd,  and  who  Is  fly- 
ing to  Huntington  for  the  weekend  cele- 
bration. 

An  exceUent  article  describing  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Huntington  since 
its  founding  in  1871  appeared  In  a  recent 


edition  of  International  Nickel  maga- 
zine. It  was  written  by  Robert  Hlnerman. 
who  wears  two  hats.  He  is  mayor  of 
Himtington  and  is  also  a  top  employee 
of  International  Nickel  Co.  which 
is  observing  its  50th  anniversary  in 
Huntington  and  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  city's  growth  and  prog- 
ress. 

The  article,  which  follows,  also  In- 
cludes a  foreword  by  a  distinguished  West 
Virginia  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd  : 

Sharing   ak   Akntvessabt   or   Peooress 

(By  Robert  E.  Hlnerman) 

forewohd 

(The  City  of  Huntington  is  rich  in  history 
and  bright  in  promise.  For  the  veteraixs  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  who  flrst  settled 
in  the  area,  the  accessibility  to  waterways 
and  lush  green  hills  and  valleys  meant  a  good 
life  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Today,  this  same 
terrain  provides  pleasant  surroundings  for 
the  city's  nearly  75,000  residents—and  the 
waterways  have  made  Huntington  one  of  the 
busiest  river  ports  In  the  United  States. 

The  100-year-old  city's  potential  for  fur- 
ther growth  is  characterized  in  far-reaching 
concepts  such  as  the  urban  renewal  program 
now  in  motion.  With  60  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica's markets  located  within  a  600-mlle 
radius,  the  geographic  location  of  Hunting- 
ton has  proved  valuable  to  companies  like 
International  Nickel.  For  these  firms,  as  for 
the  city  Itself,  the  second  100  years  seem  to 
hold  as  much  potential  as  did  the  flrst  cen- 
tury.— Robert  C.  Byrd,  United  States  Senator, 
West  Virginia.) 

In  the  Ohio  River  Valley  of  West  Virginia 
is  the  stately  city  of  Huntington.  A  stranger 
passing  through  the  city  is  quickly  struck  by 
an  almost  unique  sense  of  urban  sftacious- 
ness.  The  handsome  parks,  the  wide  streets, 
the  plentltude  of  greenery,  the  overaU  neat- 
ness that  meets  the  eye,  reflect  a  strong  and 
long-lived  sense  of  community. 

This  year,  Huntington  is  celebrating  its 
centennial.  Sharing  the  anniversary  and  cele- 
brating one  of  its  own  is  International 
Nickel's  Huntington  Alloy  Products  Division, 
a  citizen  industry  that  for  fifty  years  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  life  and  growth 
of  Hunting^ton. 

A    CITT    IS    BOKM 

Veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
flrst  settled  in  this  area  about  1775.  In  the 
earliest  years,  pioneers  gathered  timber 
booms  in  great  rafts  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Guyandotte  River,  and  for  a  time  the  region 
yielded  thousands  of  animal  skins.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  later,  the  city  Itself  came  into 
being  under  the  auspices  of  the  man  for 
whom  it  is  named :  CoUis  P.  Huntington.  His 
Central  Pacific  Railro««l  had  barely  been 
linked  with  the  Union  Pacific  when  Hunt- 
ington turned  his  attention  eastward  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  a  railway  system  being 
constructed  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Ohio  River. 

Under  Huntington's  direction,  the  C&O  was 
reorganized  in  1869.  By  1870  he  bad  selected 
a  site  for  the  western  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road, and  work  began  at  both  ends  of  the 
track.  That  winter  the  railroad  magnate  com- 
missioned Rufus  Cook  to  design  and  lay  out 
the  new  city.  Cook,  a  famous  engineer  from 
Boston,  laid  out  some  6,000  acres  nestled  in 
the  westward  nook  of  the  Guyandotte  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  The  carefully  constructed  grid 
pattern,  with  its  many  broad  streets  and  wide 
avenues,  was  duly  recorded  and  on  February 
27,  1871,  the  City  of  Huntington  was  granted 
her  charter  by  the  West  Virginia  Legislature. 

AN    ABTTNOANCE    Or    RKSOUaCES 

Today  Huntington  is  a  city  mature  In 
accomplishment  but  young  in  promise.  At 
age  100,  it  can  look  back  with  satisfaction — 
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with  a  sense  of  community  achlevemeni,,  4nd 
forward — with  a  sense  of  purpose,  and  iJie 
knowledge  that  today  Is  the  sum  of  wha1  It 
has  been,  and  the  Srm  foundation  for  wliat 
It  will  become. 

Mvich  of  Huntington's  promise  for  the  :  'u- 
ture  remains  her  legacy  from  the  past.  These 
Include  the  Invisible  but  abundant  under- 
lying resources  of  the  region:  oil,  salt,  stoae, 
sand,  coal,  clay,  and  gas,  aloiLg  with  abun- 
dant water,  timber,  and  transportation.  Ite- 
sourcee  that  are  not  tangible  Include  a  roll- 
lent  spirit  and  unending  reaourcefulness. 

The  city  has  much.  It  Is,  for  Instance  a 
regional  medical  center,  with  eight  hospltuls 
and  nearly  3,000  beds.  Marshall  University 
provides  a  steady  flow  of  young  ideas  ant  a 
host  of  highly  specialized  skills.  Huntington 
also  has  a  marvelous  cviltural  center  In  the 
Huntington  Galleries,  and  It  is  well  on 
way  to  becoming  the  convention  center  oi' 
considerable  transmountaln  region.  Whether 
on  the  hills  or  In  the  valley,  this  Is  also  a  c:  ty 
of  homes,  and  of  more  than  1,000  acres  of 
city  parks  and  recreation  areas.  It  Is  a  city 
that  gives  one  a  sense  of  spaciousness  aid 
calm  amid  much  purposeful  activity.  Hui  t- 
Ington  Is  a  city  of  churches — nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  them — and  of  countless  civic,  ciil- 
tioral,  and  charitable  orgatLlzatlons. 

CONTINXrlNG    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Construction  activity  In  Huntington  bEis 
been  spectacular,  with  building  permits 
doubling,  tripling,  and  quadrupling  In  a 
three-year  period.  Huntington's  trade  arsa 
Includes  some  600,000  people,  and  retail  salks 
are  well  over  the  two-thlrds-bdlllon-dollw 
mark  in  the  area.  Wholesaling  has  been  es- 
tablished since  pioneer  days,  and  the  city  h  is 
been  a  financial  center  since  its  founding. 
Some  75  per  cent  of  the  Indvistrlal  Anns  n 
Huntington  sell  nationwide  and  22  com- 
panies have  international  sales  department. 

Local  government  In  Huntington  has  pro- 
vided the  climate  for  continuing  economic 
development  In  the  area.  The  city  operatss 
under  a  city  manager  and  mayor -coun<  11 
form  of  government,  with  Joint  city-coun  ;y 
civic  boards  for  recreation  and   health. 

AN   INCOMPAKABLE  StTE 

Fifty  brief  years  ago,  when  Huntlngtqn 
Alloys  came  to  the  city,  Huntington  was  able 
to  offer  Itself  as  an  almost  incomparable  lii- 
dustrlal  site.  A  moderate  climate  and  a  touo  h 
ot  Southern  serenity  at  first  belle  the  fact 
that  this  city  near  the  foothills  of  the  Aj - 
palachian  Mountains  is  also  a  key  to  tt  e 
geographic  reality  of  the  Ohio  River  Valler. 
The  city  is  closer  to  Chicago  than  to  Atlantii, 
and  no  farther  from  New  York  than  from 
Savannah.  In  a  radius  of  500  miles  is  cor- 
talned  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  markets 
and  over  50  per  cent  of  its  population. 

As  Inco  engmeer  W.  L.  Wotherspoon  wrote 
In  the  1920s  soon  after  the  new  plant  was 
built:  "This  territory  covers  the  intensive 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  United  Stated, 
with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  In  the  West,  ani 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  In  the  Eas;. 
Huntington  occupies  a  central  geographic  pc  - 
sitlon  In  the  territory  and  Is  also  close  ta 
extensive  natural  resources,  especially  cojl 
and  natureil  gas." 

Thirteen  Important  railroads  were  con- 
nected within  175  miles  of  Huntington.  And 
the  Ohio  River  provided  additional  easy  ac- 
ceeslblllty  to  extensive  markets.  Excellent 
labor,  plentiful  fuels,  adequate  power,  flrstt 
rate  transportation,  equable  climate,  plentl- 
tul  water  and  all  needed  supplies,  a  strategli ; 
location,  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
Huntington  offered  them  all,  and  in  1920 
Inco  found  and  purchased  a  76-acre  Indus- 
trial  site. 

IN  A  DU8TT  CORN  PATCH 

With  the  end  of  World  War  I  In  1918,  Inco 
had  launched  a  project  to  establish  new  mar^ 
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kets  for  nickel  and  began  searching  for  the 
best  possible  site  for  an  anticipated  refinery 
and  rolling  mill.  The  company  set  up  a  rig- 
orous schedule  of  economic  and  environmen- 
tal factors  and  spent  two  years  conducting 
an  Intensive  survey.  Its  search  established 
Huntington  as  the  clear  choice.  The  new 
site,  where  a  bumper  crop  of  corn  then  grew, 
was  bounded  by  the  Guyandotte  River  within 
a  mile  of  its  Junction  with  the  Ohio,  and 
was  directly  accessible  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad. 

The  following  year.  In  March  1921,  as  the 
city  celebrated  Its  Golden  Anniversary, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  Huntington 
Works.  A  great  productive  plant  rapidly  took 
the  place  of  a  dusty  corn  patch.  The  new 
works  started  operations  In  May  1922,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  production  had  reached 
3,850,000  pounds.  In  1923,  the  first  full  year 
of  operation,  production  was  up  to  16,000,000 
pounds.  The  new  plant  had  cost  $3.5  million, 
and  the  entire  production  during  the  first 
year  was  devoted  to  two  products.  Nickel  200 
and  MONEL  alloy  400,  which  remain  today 
Important  members  of  the  Division's  product 
line. 

As  the  city  surged  confidently  Into  Its 
second  half  century,  the  Infant  industry  at 
first  took  hesitant  steps  as  new  men  learned 
the  Intricacies  of  operating  new  machinery. 
But  soon  the  people  of  Huntington  found 
that  the  new  industry  was  right  in  step  with 
them. 

A   MAJOR   INDUSTRIAL   CITIZEN 

Over  the  years,  the  product  line  has  grown 
from  two  to  more  than  fifty  different  nickel 
and  high-nickel  alloys  produced  in  the  larg- 
est mill  complex  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  of  such  alloys. 
These  products  set  the  standard  in  Indus- 
tries that  depend  on  them,  and  the  world 
has  watched  Huntington  products  In  action 
during  such  dramatic  and  historic  happen- 
ings as  Apollo  ll's  trip  to  the  moon. 

During  this  time,  too,  employment  has 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  to  some  3.000. 
Huntington  Alloy  Products  Division  has 
earned  Its  place  as  a  major  Industrial  citi- 
zen of  Huntington.  Today,  50  years  removed 
from  the  dusty  corn  {>atch  where  it  began, 
the  Huntington  Division  pours  about  $40 
million  a  year  into  the  economic  mainstream 
of  the  area,  including  nearly  $30  million  paid 
to  employees  in  wages  and  salaries. 

A  50th  Anniversary  is,  after  all,  a  special 
thing.  And  Huntington  Alloy  Products  Di- 
vision can  take  special  pride  in  noting  their 
growth  and  accomplishments  during  these 
years,  a  time  of  challenges  met  that  holds 
forth  promise  of  a  bright  futiu-e. 

A   SELF-RENEWING  SOCIETT 

For  Huntington,  this  centennial  year  is 
also  a  time  for  taking  stock.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  city  are  eager  to  preserve  the 
machinery  of  their  society  that  works  so  well 
here,  a  "family  feeling"  for  one's  own  neigh- 
bors, neighborhood,  city,  and  region.  Their 
values  have  been  well  tested.  Yet  theirs  is  a 
self-renewing  society,  ready  to  change  where 
change  is  for  the  better. 

The  core  area  is  ready  for  a  change  of  that 
sort.  A  cleaning  out  and  tearing  down.  A 
rebuilding.  Private  investors  and  the  city 
plan  Just  that,  with  renewal  activity  already 
underway.  There  Is  an  expressed  determina- 
tion to  create  a  city  that  continues  to  grow 
with  the  sort  of  planning  that  will  make  it 
an  ever  better  place  for  people  to  live. 

It  has  been  In  this  city  that  Huntington 
Alloys  has  grown  from  a  fledgling,  experi- 
mental plant  to  become  the  major  producer 
of  specialized  hlgh-nlckel  alloys  In  the  Free 
World.  The  Division  has  grown  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  steadily  developing  and  continuing 
accomplishment  in  Huntingrton,  a  city  whose 
next  hundred  years  are  likely  to  be  as  bright 
as  the  Division's  most  highly  polished  prod- 


uct. As  a  corporate  citizen,  the  Division  is 
especially  proud  to  carry  the  name  of  Hunt- 
ington. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MooRHEAD,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  EscH,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Begich>  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  to 
extend  his  remarks  following  special 
order  today  of  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ware, 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Sbhth  of  New  York. 
Mr.  RoBmsoN  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Biester. 
Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Ruffe. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Mn.LER  of  Ohio. 
Mr,  Crane  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  four  instances. 
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Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Keatdjc. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Begich)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moorhead)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Ashley. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1204.  An  act  to  amend  section  8332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  certain 
service  to  be  credited  for  purposes  of  civil 
service  retirement;  to  the  committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker : 

H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  economic  stabili- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  May  5,  1971  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5674.  An  act  to  amend  the  (Tompre- 
henslve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  Increase  In  the  im- 
propriations authorization  for  the  Commla- 
Blon  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  dc  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  10,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

685.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Act,  1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  determination  of  the 
President  No.  71-12,  waiving  the  $75  million 
celling  on  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amount 
of  military  assistance,  cash  and  credit  sales, 
credit  guarantees  and  loans,  excluding  train- 
ing, to  Latin  America,  pursuant  to  section 
33(c)  of  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases  of  certain 
aUens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
ptirsuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  at 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the 
authority  contains  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Received   from    the    Comptroller   General 

690.  A  letter  from  the  0)mptr(rfler  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Improper  use  of  enlisted  personnel, 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  improved  manpower 
management  In  the  Federal  Government; 
(Rept.  No.  92-184) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  8190.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  92-187).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  H.R.  7616.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 


tion 715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  application  of  local  law  in  de- 
termining the  effect  of  contributory  negli- 
gence on  claims  Involving  memt>ers  of  the 
National  Guard;  (Rept.  No.  92-186) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  JudiclaJT.  HJl.  1892.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Stephen  C.  Yednock;  (Rept.  No.  92-185). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Clark,     Mr.     Mailliard,     and     Mr. 
Pelly) : 
H.R.  8140.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
ports,   harbors,   waterfront   areas,   and   nav- 
igable    waters    of    the    United    States;     to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
HJl.  8141.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nues to  State  and  local  governments  and 
afford  them  broad  discretion  in  furnishing 
training  and  employment  opportunities 
needed  by  individuals  to  qualify  for  satisfy- 
ing and  self-supportmg  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,   Mr.   Andrews   of   North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Begich.  Mr.  Bergland.  Mr.  Blanton, 
Mr.     Brinkley,     Mr.     Burleson    of 
Texas,    Mr.    Cederberg,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land, Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Culver.  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.    Pish,    Mr.    Flowers,    Mr.    For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
and  Mr.  Gray)  : 
H.R.  8142.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  com- 
pletely   exempt    certain   farm    vehicles    and 
farm    vehicle    drivers    from    the    provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrington,     Mr.     Hathaway,     Mr. 
Henderson,   Mr.    Hocan,   Mr.    Holi- 
riELD,    Mr.   Hunoate,    Mr.    Jones   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Car- 
olina,   Mr.   KUYKENDALL,   Mr.   Ktros, 
Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.  Link,  Mr.   Lloyd, 
Mr.    McCollister,   Mr.   McCormack, 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Rails- 
back.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr,  Rangel,  Mr, 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Roy)  : 
H.R.  8143.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  com- 
pletely   exempt   certain   farm    vehicles   and 
farm    vehicle    drivers    from    the    provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Osmmerce. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.   Seiberling,   Mr.   Shoup, 
Mr.      Slack,      Mr.      Staggers,      Mr. 
Stuckey,    Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Ullman, 
and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
HJl.  8144.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  com- 
pletely   exempt    certain    farm    vehicles    and 
farm    vehicle    drivers    from    the    provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama : 
HH.  8146.   A  bill   to    amend   the   Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  to 
extend    Its    coverage    to    certain    addltloial 
counties;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worl  cs. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN : 
HH.  8146.   A  bill    to  require  mailing  Ist 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Oe  a- 
eral,  and  suppliers  and   buyers  of  malUig 
lists   to   furnish    liLformatlon   to   the   Post- 
master General  with  respect  to  their  identi  ty 
and   transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  lists,  to  provide  for  tie 
removal  of  names  from  mailing  lists,  and  t  sr 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  C  f- 
flce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
HR.  8147.  A  bill  to  prohibit  display  of  the 
flags  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Govemmeit 
of  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  t;  te 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Au- 
OESsoN  of  California,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Begich,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  BulCkbttrs, 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    CoLLisa,    \t. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dincei  l, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.   Oude,  Mr.   Halper«, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Jacobs,   Mr.  KiNc, 
Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    Long   of    Maryland. 
Mr.    McClosket,   Mr.    Mazzoli,   IWr. 
Mitchell,   and   Mr.    Nedzi)  : 
HJl.  8148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  :  n 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for   other  pu  ■- 
poses:    to    the   Committee   on    Interior    at  d 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pe»- 
PER,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Saii- 

BANBS,    Mr.    SCHWENGEL,     Mr.    SEIBE!  l- 

LiNG,  Mr.  WHiTEHtTRST,  and  Wr. 
Daniei,8on)  : 
HJl.  8149.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  In 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pu'- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ar  d 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
HR.  8150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  204;  to  the  Commltt<« 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  8151.  A  bill  to  establish  a  naUoniil 
system  of  solid  waste  management;   to  tte 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OIBBONS: 
H.R.   8152.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Pubic 
Health  Service  Act  to  reqxilre  recipients  (if 
grants  for  regional  medical  health  progranls 
to   provide  for  reasonable  public  access  1|o 
Information   concerning   such   programs:    t(o 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Porelrii 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    JACOBS    (for    himself,    Mt. 

RousH,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  ScHEUEi, 

Mr.  Danielson,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)!: 

HR.  8153.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  undor 

section  8191  of  title  6.  United  States  Codd, 

to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  net 

employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  kllleo 

or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  thje 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pa^ 
CELL,  Mr.  OtTSE,  and  Mr.  Roonxt  of 
Pennsylvania) : 
HR.  8154.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmaif 
ried  Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;   to  the  Comf 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  8155.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  publ- 
Ucly  owned  or  controlled  property  in  thj 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and 
setting  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit  ■ 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  8156.  A  bill  to  establish  an  executive 

department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
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of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  8157.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  iinreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  8158.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,    Mr.    Evans   of   Colorado,    Mr. 
Melcheb,  Mr.  Zwach,  and  Mr.   Se- 
BELins)  : 
H.R.  8159.  A  bUl  to  authorize  pilot  field- 
research  programs  for  the  control  of  agri- 
cultural and  forest  pests  by  Integrated  bio- 
logical-cultural methods;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  8160.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  Improving  com- 
munication procedures  and  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  prompt  and  eflBcient  dispatch  of 
p)Ollce,  fire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  8161.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
honoring  Industry  and  other  private  efforts 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  8182.  A  blU;  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE    (for  himself,  Mr.   Ger- 
ald   R.    Ford,    Mr.    Erlenborn,    Mr. 
Dellenback,  and  Mr.  Poff)  : 
H.R.  8163.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8164.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR. 8165    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclam&tlon  shall   be   nonreimbursable;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
HJl.  8166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  States,  local 
agencies,  and  Individuals  In  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  practices  for  water  yield 
improvement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  8167.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  occupational  education  (other  than  that 
resulting  in  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced 
degree)  to  every  American  who  needs  and 
desires  such  education  by  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional education  programs,  and  to  strengthen 
the  concept  of  occupational  preparation, 
counseling,  and  placement  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  8168.  A  bill  to  establish  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BOSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  8169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or 
reduced-rate  transportation  for  severely 
handicapped  persons  and  persons  In  attend- 
ance, when  the  severely  handicapped  person 


is  traveling  with  such  an  attendant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  8170.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  unem- 
ployment comp>ensatlon  benefits  for  Vietnam 
era   veterans;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RIEGLE)  : 

H.R.  8171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  interna- 
tional drug  control  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  8172.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  8173.  A  bill  to  extend  coverttge  under 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram  to   unmarried   children   who  are   de- 
pendent,  full-time  students;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  8174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  surface  and  underground  coal  mining  op- 
erations which  adversely  affect  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  if  workers  are  adversely  affected, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
HJl.  8176.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  unremarried  widows 
of  men  awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously;   to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  8176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage 
In  communications  with  legislative  bodies, 
and  committees  and  members  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) 
(for  himself,   Mr.   Teagtte   of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Satteefield,    and    Mr. 
Satlor) : 
H.R.  8177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved  med- 
ical care  to  veterans;  to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST : 
H.R.  8178.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prevent  a  seller  or 
publisher  from  mailing  goods,  materials,  or 
publications  (or  a  bill  therefor)  to  any  In- 
dividual pursuant  to  a  purchase  order  or 
subscription  bearing  such  Individual's  name 
without  first  confirming  that  such  Individ- 
ual In  fEict  sent  the  order  or  subscription; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8179.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act  and  other  laws  which  were  transferred  to 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  (Department  of  the  Interior) 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  8180.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  encourage  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  Improve  international 
monetary  mechanisms,  to  eliminate  certain 
foreign  investment  controls,  to  establish  a 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8181.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  discount  certain  commercial  paper 
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used  to  finance  the  export  of  U.S.  commodi- 
ties, to  amend  the  Exi>ort-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  to  eliminate  certain  export  credit 
controls,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR.  8182.   A   bill    to   amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  hospitals  for  the 
acquisition  of  renal  dialysis  equipment  and 
grants  for  training  of  persons  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  equipment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  8183.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  8190.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1971,   and   for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Tule  Elk  National  WUdllfe  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PRA8ER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Bingram,  Mr.  Pre- 
LiNGHtnrsEN,  Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr. 

FINDLET)  : 

H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  certain  In- 
habitants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising 
out  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World 
War,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  noncom- 
bat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1, 1961,  and 
to  establish  a  Microneslan  Claims  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  Instructing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  call  for  an 
International  meeting  on  the  preservation, 
conservation,  and  protection  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  619.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
an   ex   gratia    contribution    to    certain    In- 


habitants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising 
out  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World 
War,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  noncom- 
bat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1, 1961,  and 
to  establish  a  Microneslan  Claims  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.J.  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  neighborhood  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  621.  Joint  resolution  to  instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.J.  Res.  622.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June 
5,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  292.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  suspension  of  military  assistance 
to  Pakistan  untU  the  present  conflict  In  the 
country  is  resolved;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  reclsion  by  the 
President  of  any  orders  withholding  certain 
Federal  funds  meant  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties in  constructing  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  STEELE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GiAiMO)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  not 
undertake  to  guarantee  any  loan  to  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  or  any  of  its  creditors 
with  respect  to  the  production  of  the  L-1011 
alrbase  unless  assurances  are  given  that  the 
L-1011  alrbase  will  utilize  engines  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.  Res.  431.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Lidepend- 
ence  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.  Res.  432.  Resolution  expressing  the 
commendation  and  appreciation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
force  for  its  loyalty,  dedication,  vigilance,  and 
efficiency  in  responding  to  emergency  con- 
ditions and  situations  at  the  Capitol,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Hoiise 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  WINN : 

H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  problems  of  urban  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  8184.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Qulseppe 
Vella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8185.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
eastern  and  Glviseppa  Castelli  (also  known 
as  Giuseppina  Castelli) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8186.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
and  Mario  Chirlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,    f 

H.R.  8187.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giviseppe 
Namlo  and  his  wife,  Anna  Namio,  and  their 
child,  Joseflna  Namlo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Taourmlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  8189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S&mmy 
Morris  Gully;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Gk)d,  our  Father,  help  us  now  to  put 
aside  for  one  brief  moment  all  that 
obstructs  Thy  presence  and  to  be  deaf 
to  all  earthly  soimds  that  we  may  hear 
again  "Thy  still  small  voice  of  calm" 
which  comes  from  above  and  beyond  to 
the  deep  and  unfathomable  world  with- 
in us.  Invest  our  finite  and  temporal 
existence  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite  and 
eternal.  Keep  ever  before  us  the  distant 
vision  of  the  coming  of  Thy  perfect  king- 
dom, and  give  us  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  do  those  things  we  can  do  now 
to  advance  Thy  kingdom  of  justice  and 
righteousness — and  to  Thee  shall  be  the 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  now  and  ever- 
more. Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  5,  1971,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

S.  70.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide 
an  additional  source  of  flnancing  for  the  ru- 
ral telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  631.  An  act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2 
for  execution  of  an  application  for  a  pass- 
port. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 


ing clerks,  annoxmced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  with  an  amendment,  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  22), 
designating  "Human  Development 
Month"  and  "Voluntary  Overseas  Aid 
Week,"  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1260),  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  Joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  583  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  last  full  week  in  July  of  1971  as 
"National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  602.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
from  May  22,  1971,  through  May  38,  1971, 
as  "National  Rescue  Mission  Week." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;   and 
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H.R. 4246.  An  act  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  economic  stabiyza 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  \«ere 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  refeijred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.J.  Res.  583.  A  Joint  resolution  deslg^at 
Ing  the  last  full  week  of  July  of  1971  as  "Na- 
tional Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week";   and 

H.J.  Res.  602.  A  Joint  resolution  authcrlz- 
Ing  the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
from  May  22,  1971,  through  May  20,  1971 
"National  Rescue  Mission  Week". 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readinj 
the    Journal    of    the    proceedings 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1971,  be 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ask 
of 
of 
disperised 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINp 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commit 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  W 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ask 

ees 

sesi  ion 


:th- 


VIETNAM— U.S.  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dver 
the  past  several  days,  a  proposal  las 
been  made  by  means  of  which  prisoi^ers 
of  war  from  both  sides  in  Vietnam  would 
be  interned  in  Sweden.  I 

President  Nixon  has  indicated  his  ap- 
proval. The  Swedish  Government  haslin- 
dicated  its  interest,  if  both  parties  agree 
in  Paris.  But,  as  of  this  moment,  Hanoi 
has  not  agreed.  I 

Perhaps,  when  the  time  comes,  that 
might  be  one  way  to  face  up  to  the  situ- 
ation, if  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
between  Hanoi  and  Washington  in  Paris. 

However,  up  to  the  present  time,  th  ere 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  such  an 
agreement. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  question  of  Ithe 
POW's  has  been  receiving  significant  at- 
tention both  in  this  country  and  in  Pliris 
as  well  as  in  Hanoi.  The  number  of 
POW's  has  been  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 1.500  but  figures  have  been  giVen 
by  North  Vietnam  to  the  effect  that  they 
hold  approximately  400  U.S.  prisoner^  of 
war.  ! 

The  question  of  the  POW's  figures  4ig- 
nificantly  and.  in  some  respects,  overrid- 
ingly  in  the  matter  of  ending  the  waf  in 
Vietnam.  The  administration  has  said 
that  we  will  maintain  forces  in  Vietnam 
until  all  POW's  are  released.  Hanoi  has 
said  that  they  will  not  even  begin  to  flis- 
cuss  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  until  a  er- 
mination  date  has  been  set  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports  from  the  Ncrth 
Vietnamese   delegation   in   Paris,    tpey 


have  indicated  this  matter  could  be  set- 
tled promptly. 

If  a  termination  date  were  set  and  ne- 
gotiations in  earnest  begim,  there  would 
be  no  useful  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for 
North  Vietnam  to  keep  the  U.S.  POWs 
there.  If  a  termination  date  is  not  set, 
then  we  are  confronted  with  the  para- 
doxical situation  which  results  in  more 
and  more  American  casualties,  perhaps 
more  and  more  POW's  and  more  and 
more  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam  to  hang  on  to  the  POW's. 

A  terminal  date  for  ending  the  war 
could  lead  to  the  release  of  the  POW's. 
A  continuation  of  the  war  with  increased 
casualties  and  an  increase  in  the  nimiber 
of  POW's  would  make  a  bad  situation 
worse.  As  it  is  now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
both  sides  of  the  coin  are  the  same  as  far 
SIS  the  POW's  are  concerned.  The  pres- 
ent approach  makes  hostages  of  the 
POW's  with  the  resiilt  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  release  fades  into  the  distance 
even  as  the  casualties  and  the  cost  In- 
crease week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
year  by  year.  If  we  agree  to  a  termina- 
tion date  and  the  prisoners  are  not  re- 
leased, we  still  retain  all  our  options  and, 
thereby,  lose  nothing  In  the  attempt. 

On  April  16  the  President  gave  another 
reason  in  addition  to  the  POW  issue  for 
not  fixing  a  terminal  date  on  the  involve- 
ment. That  was  to  give  South  Vietnam 
at  least  a  chance  to  defend  itself 
against  North  Vietnam.  With  an  army 
which  is  larger  than  North  Vietnam's, 
equipped,  trained,  supplied,  paid  and  ad- 
vised by  Americans  over  a  period  extend- 
ing from  1955  to  the  present,  I  would  say 
that  if  they  are  not  in  a  position  now  to 
have  at  least  a  chance  to  defend  them- 
selves, then  they  never  will  be.  It  is  their 
coimtry.  It  is  their  future.  It  is  their  de- 
cision, not  ours. 

Over  the  years  I  have  not  deviated 
from  my  position  that  we  had  no  busi- 
ness becoming  involved,  militarily,  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  no  foundation  and 
never  have  had  f#r  the  pursuit  of  our  in- 
tervention tliere. 

As  of  April  27,  1971,  352,794  casualties, 
$120  billion  wasted,  demoralization  and 
divisiveness  at  home  and  abroad,  drug 
addiction,  graft,  corruption,  fraggings, 
the  laying  waste  of  a  country  and  the 
wasting  of  lives — that  is  what  Vietnam 
has  entailed,  that  is  what  Vietnam 
means — even  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  quite 
impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the  able 
majority  leader  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  bringing  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  a  close. 

He  referred  particularly  to  the  matter 
of  prisoners  of  war.  I  believe,  correctly, 
that  if  the  President  should  fix  a  date 
for  terminating  the  war  and  then  the 
prisoners  are  not  released,  the  date 
would,  of  course,  become  useless,  but  we 
would  not  have  lost  anything. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  also  re- 
ferred to  the  President's  statement  that 
we  would  end  the  war  whenever  we  felt 
that  South  Vietnam  had  a  reasonable 
chance  to  look  after  its  own  affEiirs. 

It  occurs  to  me  with  1  million  well- 
armed  men  in  South  Vietnam,  that  if 
they  do  not  have  a  reasonable  chance  to 


defend  themselves  now  against  a  force 
one-third  their  size  from  the  north,  then 
the  situation  would  appear  to  be  some- 
what hopeless  and  it  would  certainly  look 
like  something  was  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  was,  however,  im- 
pressed the  other  night  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  on  October  15  he 
would  make  another  statement  regard- 
ing further  withdrawals. 

My  hope  is  that  by  October  15.  at  the 
latest,  the  President  would  be  able  to  an- 
noimce  a  definite  date  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  If  he 
sets  that  date  and  if,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  said,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  do  not  then  live  up  to 
their  promises,  then  the  situation  would 
not  be  changed  from  what  it  is  now. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  North 
Vietnam  would  like  to  get  out  of  this  war 
as  much  as  most  of  us  would. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  when  the  President 
makes  his  statement  on  October  15, 
which  has  been  set  ahead  somewhat  from 
the  earlier  dates  which  had  been  named, 
we  will  see  results  which  wiU  give  this 
country  and  the  world  at  large  a  great 
deal  more  hope  regarding  the  Southeast 
Asia  situation  than  we  have  had  for  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  his  com- 
ments regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  must  say  that  no  one  has  been  more 
consistent  in  his  approach  to  this  war 
and  his  objective  of  bringing  it  to  an  end 
than  has  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 

I  recall  in  1954  when  it  appeared  that 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  use 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  French,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield*  spoke  against 
our  intervention.  That  was  17  years  ago. 
President  Eisenhower  refused  to  send 
troops.  Consistently  throughout  the 
years,  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
continued  to  urge  that  our  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  war  be  ended.  He  has 
been  a  great  leader  in  this  effort. 

I  have  been  happy  on  several  occa- 
sions to  be  associated  with  him.  I  know 
that  his  efforts  will  continue. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  un- 
der the  standing  order  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

(Mr.  THURMOND'S  remarks  when  he 
introduced  S.  1796,  appear  in  the  Record 
under  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Reso- 
lutions.) 

HANDLING   OF  MAY  DAY  RIOTERS 
BY  OFFICIALS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  and  the  basic  liberties  for  which 


it  stands  have  recently  withstood  a  most 
serious  assault  upon  the  concept  of  free- 
dom. Since  its  inception,  this  Nation  has 
maintained  in  its  Constitution,  supported 
by  its  courts,  individual  liberties  not  to 
be  transgressed  by  governmental  or  pri- 
vate actions. 

The  attempted  siege  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  during  the  last  few  days  has 
demonstrated  that  there  are  those  who, 
under  the  guise  of  lawful  dissent,  would 
totally  usurp  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  Wanton  violations  of  the  law 
were  not  only  advocated  by  the  May 
Day  leaders,  but  were  perpetrated  by  the 
participants. 

The  purpose  of  the  attempted  siege 
was  to  "shut  down  the  Government"  by 
physically  strangling  the  traffic  into  and 
out  of  the  city  of  Washington.  This  was 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  live  in  the  city  and  those 
who  commute  to  and  from  the  city.  The 
means  by  which  these  anarchists  at- 
tempted to  accomplish  their  missiooi 
was  to  destroy  the  property  of  innocent 
citizens  who  were  attempting  to  go  to 
and  from  work  to  earn  a  living  for  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  with  thousands  of  these 
demonstrators  dedicated  to  the  unlawful 
seizure  of  the  city,  only  a  determined 
effort  by  those  charged  with  keeping  law 
and  order  could  have  prevented  utter 
chaos. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Jerry  Wil- 
son deserves  the  congratulations  of  ev- 
ery citizen  In  this  country  who  believes 
in  justice  through  law  and  order.  Chief 
Wilson  and  his  men  met  thousands  of 
massed  anarachists  and  with  professional 
dignity  and  expertise  apprehended  those 
who  were  flagrantly  breaking  the  law. 
They  prevented  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  protected  the  rights  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  who  live 
and  work  in  and  around  Washington. 
The  police  were  supported  by  elements 
of  the  Active  and  Reserve  Armed  Forces 
who  also  should  be  commended  for  their 
fine  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  who  carried 
out  the  orders  of  their  superiors  acted 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Not 
only  did  they  have  to  work  extended 
shifts  but  they  were  subjected  to  all 
types  of  physical  and  mental  abuses. 
They  proudly  demonstrated  their  pro- 
fessional competence  by  resisting  the 
urge  to  retaliate  to  insults  and  harass- 
ment by  maintaining  strict  discipline. 

Not  only  do  those  who  actually  main- 
tain order  deserve  our  praise,  but  we 
should  pay  special  tribute  to  the  eche- 
lons of  responsibility  that  made  the  deci- 
sion to  enforce  the  law  rather  than  bow 
to  insurrection.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
administration  in  conjunction  with 
Chief  Wilson  courageously  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  rebellion  and  made  the  decision 
that  individual  liberties,  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  order  of  our  so- 
ciety would  not  be  compromised. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Washington  has  felt  the  siege  of 
massed  anarchy.  This  is,  however,  the 
first  time  that  organized  insurrection- 


ists have  been  effectively  met  by  a  deter- 
mined administration  which  denied  them 
full  reign  in  carrying  out  unlawful  ac- 
tivity. Not  only  has  this  city  and  its  citi- 
zens been  fully  protected  during  the  last 
few  days  of  this  Mayday  revolt,  but  the 
firm  stand  by  law  enforcement  officials 
will  be  a  strong  deterrent  to  future  dis- 
turbances. Hopefully,  other  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  country  will  heed 
the  lesson  taught  here  and  realize  that 
law  and  order  should  be  unyielding  to 
any  cause  which  seeks  to  accomplish  its 
goal  unlawfully. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorities  who 
dealt  with  these  anarchists  employed 
very  basic  principles  of  a  lawful  society. 
They  arrested  those  who  were  in  willful 
violation  of  the  law  and  prevented  un- 
lawful attack  upon  citizens  and  property 
before  they  could  occur.  These  principles 
are  so  basic  that  they  are  often  compro- 
mised when  demonstrators  mass  in  large 
crowds.  However,  they  need  not  nor 
should  they  ever  be  compromised. 

The  courage  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  handling  this  recent  insurrec- 
tion in  Washington  makes  one  wonder 
how  it  happened  that  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal was  virtually  cut  off  from  tourism 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968 
because  the  streets  were  unsafe.  At  that 
time,  property  and  people  were  objects 
of  violence,  because  often  defiance  of  the 
law  in  many  cases  was  only  met  with 
observance.  During  that  period,  millions 
of  dollars  were  lost  from  the  economy 
of  Washington  because  people  were  afraid 
to  visit  their  Capital  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  property  was  destroyed.  This  w«is 
intolerable  and,  as  recently  demon- 
strated, was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  the 
highest  praise  for  the  men  of  the  police 
department  and  the  armed  services  who 
maintained  order  in  Washington.  Most 
important,  however,  tribute  should  also 
go  to  those  who  made  the  decision  to  use 
these  men  and  to  refuse  to  yield  to 
anarchy. 

PROPOSED  SUBMISSION  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  I  announce  that  the  reso- 
lution he  intended  to  submit  today  to 
commend  the  police  and  others  for  their 
activities  during  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington  will  be  submitted 
on  Monday.  If  any  Senator  desires  to 
be  a  cosponsor  all  he  hsis  to  do  is  to  con- 
tact the  office  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


WOE  UNTO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  EARS 
BUT  DO  NOT  HEAR 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica numbers  among  her  citizens  today 


more  than  9.2  million  Spanish-speaking 
people,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Most  live  below  the  poverty 
line.  Most  are  confronted,  as  their  fore- 
bears were,  by  staggering  obstacles  to 
social  and  economic  progress.  Today 
such  barriers  have  been  compounded  by 
recession,  social' upheaval,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  pace  of  change. 

The  Census  Bureau  report  shows  the 
total  includes  5.1  million  persons  who 
told  census  officials  they  were  of  Mexi- 
can origin,  1.5  million  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  600,000  each  of  Cuban  and  Central 
or  South  American  origin.  Another  1.6 
million  people  are  included  in  a  general 
category  entitled  "Other  Spanish-Speak- 
ing People."  I  believe  there  are  10  mil- 
lion such  people. 

The  new  report  also  shows  that  more 
Si>anlsh  is  spoken  in  American  homes 
than  any  language  except  English.  Five 
Southwestern  States  hold  61  percent  of 
this  population,  but  colonies  of  these 
citizens  are  to  be  found  almost  every- 
where. Several  hundred  thousand  now 
reside  in  the  Chicago  area.  New  Jersey 
and  lower  New  England  contain  signifi- 
cant groupings. 

All  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great 
Plains  States  contain  growing  conununl- 
ties  of  these  people.  That  census  count 
also  shows  that  their  jobless  rate  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  any  other  group. 

America  continues  to  pay  loud  lip- 
service  to  the  aspirations  of  these  peo- 
ple. Such  superficial  concern  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  paucity  of  what  our 
society  is  doing  to  aid  them  escape  con- 
ditions of  life  afflicting  so  many  of  them. 
It  is  one  of  our  worst  national  disgraces, 
staining  our  national  conscience  indel- 
ibly. 

One  other  element  has  changed  in  this 
disgraceful  equation — the  attitude  of 
Spanish-speaking  people  themselves.  To- 
day there  is  a  burning  awareness  of  heri- 
tage, pride,  and  history  among  them 
that  has  hitherto  been  subdued.  They 
know  conquistadores  were  here  carving 
out  a  new  world  before  any  others  ar- 
rived to  lay  claim  to  it.  They  know  blood 
has  been  spilled  by  exploiters — that 
young  Spanish  Americans  have  so  often 
perished  for  causes  our  coimtry  has  es- 
poused. This  is  especially  true  today. 
Many  call  themselves  "Chicanos." 
In  their  mouths  it  becomes  a  title  of 
pride.  Great  numbers  are  returning  vet- 
erans who  have  given  of  health  and  years 
to  the  Nation.  They  seek  justice,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  social  recogni- 
tion. America  denies  it  to  them  at  her 
peril. 

Such  people  look  at  our  world  through 
new  eyes.  They  have  seen  what  can  be 
be  attained:  through  education,  through 
equal  opportunity,  through  hard  work. 
All  they  seek  is  a  chance.  Yet,  it  is  just 
that  which  America  continues  to  deny 
them.  Today's  society  can  no  longer  af- 
ord  the  shameful  luxury  of  barring  any 
road  to  advancement  to  such  a  significant 
group  of  Americans. 

Our  Spanish-speaking  people  are  now 
well  aware  of  their  guaranteed  rights  as 
citizens.  They  imderstand  our  State  and 
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Pedersil  constitutions  and  wonder  f^hy 
so  many  double  standards  exist. 

They  ask  how  it  can  be  that  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  are  subjected  to  bru- 
tality by  certain  elements  in  seletted 
areas  of  our  Nation.  They  ask  why  some 
Judges  and  prosecuting  ofiBcers  of  n^ore 
than  a  few  courts  can  make  exampl^  of 
Spanish-speaking  people  who  violate 
laws,  while  Anglos  are  seemingly  judged 
by  different  standards  entirely.  It  is  piop- 
er  that  they  should  wonder  aloud  at  ^ch 
injustices,  for  it  is  a  sad  truth  they  i  are 
widespread.  I 

They  are  aware  disproportionate  nrm- 
bers  of  them  are  drafted  into  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  imbalance  is  reflected^  in 
casualty  figures  in  Vietnam.  One  statistic 
bearing  on  my  own  State  of  New  Mejcico 
is  indicative  of  this  situation.  Defanse 
Department  figures  show  44.6  percent  of 
all  New  Mexico  fighting  men  killeq  in 
Vietnam  between  1961  and  1967  \tere 
Spanish  sumamed.  Yet,  about  30  perient 
of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  is  His- 
pano-surnamed.  T 

The  same  Pentagon  figures  are  I  re- 
vealing across-the-board:  25  perceni  of 
all  Texans  killed  there  in  that  same  [pe- 
riod are  Spanish  sumamed;  24  perdent 
of  those  from  Colorado;  17  perceni  of 
Arizonans;  15  percent  of  all  Calif o^ - 
ans.  Death  in  combat  of  Spanish -Anjer- 
Ican  boys  crosses  our  domestic 'political 
boundaries  with  ease.  I  am  also  informed 
that  there  are  combat  units  close  to  90- 
percent  Chicano. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Spiin- 
ish-speaklng  people  have  been  taken  ^to 
military  service.  Up  to  now  they  l^ve 
gone  with  scarcely  a  murmur  to  do  ba|ttle 
for  their  country,  exhibiting  fervent  i)a- 
triotism.  This  is  their  kind.  This  Is  t|ieir 
quality.  America  seems  to  have  tal:en 
little  notice  of  this  cimiulative  sacrl^ce. 
In  fact,  precious  little  has  been  dpne 
voluntarily  or  even  imder  pressure  to  k-oll 
back  barriers  of  bigotry,  prejudice,  ind 
discrimination  confronting  our  Span^- 
speaking  citizens.  j 

Consider  the  image  scores  of  milliJDns 
of  Americans  presently  entertain  regatd- 
Ing  Spanish-speaking  Americans.  That 
mental  picture  is  a  totally  degra<ing 
steretotype.  Let  me  remind  you  of  what 
it  consists  of.  A  sleepy,  lazy,  dirty  Mexi- 
can in  a  sombrero  dozing  under  a  cactus. 
A  greasy-looking,  overweight,  bandit 
type  with  bandoleers  slung  across  his 
body,  galloping  off  to  stir  a  tlnpot  rev<^u- 
tion.  An  image  of  a  person  lacking  an|bl- 
tlon,  honesty,  elementary  habits  of  hy- 
giene and  self-respect.  j 

It  is  disgusting.  But  It  Is  prevalenti  It 
Is  being  fostered  by  mass  media  and 
advertisting  agencies  rurming  campaigns 
to  tell,  among  other  things,  Prito-|iay 
products.  It  fosters  bigotry  in  the  m^e 
of  humorous  selling  of  a  product.  Hurtah 
for  bigotry,  as  long  as  It  Is  profltablei 

Some  people  think  the  Prito  bandlto 
Is  cute,  as  he  dances  across  our  publicly 
licensed  airwaves.  The  Americans  !he 
caricatures  do  not  think  so,  and  hfeve 
said  so  publicly  again  and  again.  Why 
do  not  the  Prlto-Lay  people  and  tlielr 
advertising  agency  personnel  journey]  to 
Vietnam  and  play  their  "cute"  comm  sr- 


clals  to  Spanish  boys  risking  their  lives 
over  there  daily — I  would  enjoy  such  a 
presentation — or  journey  to  our  barrios 
and  give  special  showings?  It  should 
prove  enlightening. 

I  would  appreciate  seeing  the  execu- 
tives of  Yoimg  &  Rubicam  and  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  who  are  responsible  for 
these  Frito  bandlto  advertisements,  put- 
ting across  to  yotmg  Chicano  soldiers 
their  concept  of  charm  in  commercials. 

It  is  time  to  expose  the  hitherto  face- 
less agencies  behind  such  commercials. 
For  too  long  they  have  been  getting 
away  with  anonymous  perpetration  of 
these  media  atrocities. 

And  while  such  disgusting  parodies 
persist,  realities  of  Spanish  life  in  Amer- 
ica grow  uglier  daily.  It  is  worth  taking 
careful  note  of  such  Americans  for  time 
is  nmning  out.  There  has  been  violence 
in  recent  months  in  several  Spanish- 
speaking  barrios.  Such  disturbances  are 
indications  of  what  is  coming.  We  should 
heed  them  immedia\«ly. 

Our  Spanish-speaking  citizens  have 
never  before  participated  In  or  initiated 
massive  urban  violence.  The  Los  Angeles 
"zoot  suit"  disturbances  were  begim  by 
outsiders  invading  barrio  areas.  This 
time  matters  have  taken  a  different 
ugly  turn.  Usually  peaceful  people  have 
taken  to  the  streets  in  violent  protests. 
But  only  after  a  serious  situation  has 
shown  no  signs  of  alleviation  or  improve- 
ment. The  leadership  of  periodic  protest 
rallies  has  called  for  nonviolent  demon- 
strations. Yet  Ruben  Salazar  is  dead.  And 
during  the  last  upheaval  another  young 
Spanish  boy  was  killed. 

I  see  ominous  portents  of  things  to 
come.  A  small  but  growing  group  in  our 
Spanish-speaking  community  is  be  in- 
ning to  despair  of  making  real  progress. 
It  feels  only  deliberately  fostered  turbu- 
lence will  awaken  our  power  structure 
and  Nation  to  their  needs.  I  reject  such 
an  approach  entirely,  yet  certainly 
understand  both  the  motivation,  frustra- 
tion behind  it.  America  must  seek  a  deep- 
er, swifter  comprehension  of  it  as  well. 

The  most  notable  success  achieved  by 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  has  been 
through  the  religious-oriented  nonviolent 
Union  of  Farmworkers  of  Caesar  Chavez. 
His  bitter  drawn-out  struggle  Inches 
along  in  the  face  of  staggering  obstacles. 
Younger  Chicanos  admire  him  but  also 
note  the  barriers  consistently  thrown  in 
his  path.  Most  do  not  feel  they  should 
have  to  battle  so  long  for  elementary 
progress  on  a  road  traveled  successfully 
long  ago  by  so  many  others. 

They  see  prejudice  against  Mexican 
Americans  enduring  122  years  after  the 
Mexican  War.  They  observe  their  cul- 
ture under  incessant  attack  as  that  be- 
longing to  a  conquered  people.  It  is 
constantly  disparaged  in  a  thousand  ways 
as  bad  or  worse  than  the  media  stereo- 
type I  mentioned  earlier.  A  recent  report 
from  the  Census  Bureau  put  an  oflBcial 
stamp  upon  America's  shame.  Americans 
of  Spanish  origin  stand  on  one  of  the 
lowest  rungs  of  America's  ladder.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  recent  article  from  the 


Washington  Post  simunarizing  the  find- 
ings of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Latins  in  United  States  Trah.  in  Incomx 
(By  William  Chapman) 

Americans  of  SpanlBb  origin  earn  only 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  average  American 
family's  Income,  are  more  Ukely  to  be  out 
of  work  and  have  limited  access  to  white- 
collar  Jobs. 

"  They  also  are  persons  with  strong  family 
ties,  as  Ukely  to  speak  Spanish  as  English  at 
home,  and  they  are  less  educated  than  other 
Americans — though  this  gap  Is  closing. 

That  profile  of  Spanish-origin  Americans 
emerges  from  a  Census  Bureau  analysis  re- 
garded as  the  most  extensive  social  and  eco- 
nomic study  yet  of  this  group. 

It  provides  support  for  the  contention  of 
Spanish-surname  lobbying  groups  that  their 
people  are  disadvantaged,  somewhat  isolated 
from  American  life,  and  deserving  of  more 
public  aid. 

An  ofiScial  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  for 
the  Spanish  Speaking  asserted  that  the  study 
should  pave  the  way  for  a  greater  share  of 
federal  education  and  urban  development 
funds  for  his  people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  official.  Executive 
Director  John  Bareno,  claimed  that  the  study 
grossly  underestimated  the  number  of 
Spanish-origin  residents  in  the  U.S. 

The  survey  Identified  9.2  million  Spanish- 
origin  residents  In  November,  1969.  Bareno 
claimed  that  local  and  state  reports  he  has 
examined  Indicate  the  total  Is  closer  to  13 
million,  including  perhaps  one  million  work- 
ing here  illegally  on  temporary  visitation 
permits. 

The  census  study  identified  65  per  cent  of 
the  people  as  Mexican.  16  per  cent  as  Puerto 
Rican,  6  per  cent  as  Cuban,  6  per  cent  as 
Central  or  South  American  and  17  per  cent 
as  "other  Spanish."  Three-fifths  live  In  five 
Southwestern  states. 

Within  those  classifications  were  found 
substantial  differences.  Reflecting  the  flight 
from  Castro's  Cuba  of  middle-class  emigres, 
the  Cucan  population  now  In  this  country 
Is  older,  better  educated  and  more  prosperous 
than,  for  example,  Mexicans  and  South  Amer- 
icans. 

SPECmC   POINTS 

Among  the  study's  specific  findings  were 
the  following: 

Spanish-origin  workers  are  more  concen- 
trated In  lower-paying  occupations  than 
other  Americans.  Only  25  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  in  white-collar  jobs,  compared  with  41 
per  cent  of  men  of  all  other  origins.  But  the 
percentage  of  Cuban  males  In  those  jobs  was 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  Mexican-bom. 

In  November,  1969.  the  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  rate  for  the  Spanish-origin 
worker  was  6  per  cent,  compared  with  3.6  per 
cent  for  the  remainder  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. Bareno  claimed  that  even  that  6  per 
cent  figure  understates  unemployment  be- 
cause it  does  not  Include  the  thousands  of 
Mexican-Americans  employed  seasonally  as 
migrant  farm  workers. 

Although  Spanish-origin  citizens  lag  sig- 
nificantly in  formal  education — as  measured 
by  years  of  school  attended — there  are  signs  of 
a  closing  of  the  gap.  For  example,  half  of  the 
Mexican-Americans  over  35  years  old  had 
completed  only  7.3  years  of  school.  In  a 
younger  group.  25  to  34.  the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans had  averaged  10.8  years.  The  younger 
Cubans  and  other  Immigrants,  however, 
averaged  12.4  years. 

The  average  family  Income  of  Spanish- 
origin  families  was  $5,600  in  November,  1969, 
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about  70  per  cent  of  that  earned  by  famUles 
of  other  origins. 

Spanish  Is  currently  spoken  in  the  homes  of 
balf  of  the  Spanish-origin  population  and. 
with  the  exception  of  English.  Is  spoken  by 
more  persons  than  any  other  language  in  the 
U.S.  The  Census  Bureau  interpreted  that  as 
indicating  unusually  strong  family  bonds. 

English  was  more  apt  to  be  spoken  In 
Mexican-American  homes  than  In  those  oc- 
cupied by  Puerto  Rlcans,  Cubans  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  Americans. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
possible  to  add  further  figures  to  those 
revealed  in  this  article.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  Mexican  American  popula- 
tion in  our  five  Southwestern  States  is 
illiterate  or  functionally  so,  compared  to 
5  percent  of  the  Anglo  population  so 
rated. 

In  East  Los  Angeles,  75  percent  of 
Mexican  American  real  income  dropped 
between  1960  and  1965.  Homeownership 
declined.  Housing  deteriorated.  Ninety 
percent  of  Mexican  Americans  there 
noticed  no  results  whatsoever  from  civil 
rights  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

A  Mexican  American  is  seven  times 
more  likely  to  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing than  an  Anglo.  The  chance  that  his 
baby  will  be  bom  dead,  or  will  die  before 
his  first  birthday,  is  roughly  twice  as 
great. 

When  touching  on  jobless  statistics 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  80  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed work  at  imskllled  or  semiskilled 
jobs. 

Numerous  vocational  education  proj- 
ects are  one  of  the  keys  to  changing  tWs, 
as  I  have  maintained  through  the  years. 
Unfortimately,  adequate  funds  for  such 
endeavors  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Numerous  academic  and  social  prac- 
tices are  such,  so  as  to  impose  upon 
Mexican  American  cliildren  a  sense  of 
social  and  cultural  inferiority.  Only  in 
the  past  several  years  have  we  managed 
to  undertake  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams and  appropriate  minimal  funds 
for  their  extension.  As  matters  stand 
now,  we  have  had  to  battie  bitterly  Just 
to  keep  this  concept  barely  alive. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  done  more 
to  help  citizens  of  other  lands  learn 
English  than  it  has  for  non-English- 
speaking  American  citizens  in  this 
country. 

Meanwhile,  selective  service  boards 
across  the  Southwest  contain  slightly 
less  than  6  percent  Spanish-speaking 
American  membership.  Yet,  Chicanos 
account  for  nearly  20  percent  of  all 
southwestems  killed  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States-Mexico  Border  De- 
velopment and  Friendship  Commission 
ceased  to  exist  on  November  5,  1969, 
because  of  funding. 

In  a  report  published  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  entitled  "Mexican 
Justice  in  the  Southwest"  we  find  the 
following  quote: 

Belief  In  law  enforcement  prejudice  is 
widespread  and  Indicative  of  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  Police- Oommunlty  relations  between 
PoUce  and  Mexican -Americans  in  the  south- 
west. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  statement 
to  be  not  only  true  but  the  politest  pos- 


sible way  of  stating  the  case.  A  recent 
event  in  New  Mexico  illustrates  in  the 
most  devastating  manner  the  double 
standard  too  often  found  in  criminal 
cases  involving  Mexican  Americsois. 

Two  Mexican  American  boys  in  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex.,  were  caught  stealing  sev- 
eral kegs  of  beer.  They  were  placed  in 
jail  and  kept  there  for  11  days.  Bond  was 
set  for  them  at  $3,000  each.  Their  parents 
are  humble  people  who  could  no  more 
afford  a  $3,000  bond  than  they  could 
$3,000,000  worth.  The  victimized  distrib- 
utor actively  sought  to  drop  all  charges. 
The  district  attorney,  Mr.  Hanagan, 
insisted  upon  pressing  charges.  Numerous 
prominent  citizens  sought  alleviation  of 
the  boys'  situation.  A  presentencing  re- 
port recommended  leniency  in  sen- 
tencing. The  judge,  George  Reese,  saw 
fit  to  sentence  these  two  young  people  to 
60  days  in  the  State  penitentiary,  less 
the  11  days  they  had  spent  in  coimty 
jail.  These  49  days  were  to  begin  Jan- 
uary 16,  1971.  Both  boys  are  presentiy 
seniors  in  high  school.  Total  sentence 
each  received  was  5  years,  with  all  sus- 
pended except  for  the  actual  49  days. 

Gov.  Bruce  King  of  New  Mexico,  show- 
ing true  compassion  and  understanding, 
pardoned  both  boys.  After  I  spoke  out 
against  this  abuse  of  authority  in  a 
speech  before  a  joint  session  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  one  member  got 
up  to  excuse  the  judge's  prejudice  by 
saying  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  did. 
I  find  no  fault  nor  have  any  dispute  with 
the  right  of  any  district  attorney  to  pros- 
ecute offenders  or  any  Judge  to  pro- 
nounce sentence.  I  do  roundly  condemn 
as  evil,  backward,  and  barbarous  such 
practices  as  I  have  described.  They  were 
out  of  plEice  by  the  turn  of  this  century. 

There  are  thousands  of  district  at- 
torneys and  judges  similar  to  the  two  I 
have  Just  mentioned.  They  su-e  scattered 
across  the  land,  filled  with  apprehension 
and  indignation  because  those  who  have 
heretofore  remained  silent  have  found 
new  voices.  They  deem  as  upstarts  and 
presumptuous  those  among  Spanish 
speaking  Americans  who  will  no  longer 
accept  a  double  standard  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  They  feel  the  full 
weight  of  authority  must  be  used  in  an 
attempt  to  Intimidate  those  who  have  the 
temerity  to  speak  out. 

Let  such  prosecuting  oCQcers  and 
judges  beware  of  the  indignation  of  an 
aroused  people,  who  will  persist  in  seek- 
ing the  full  protection  of  our  system  of 
justice  in  a  most  energetic  fashion.  Such 
realities  as  I  have  described,  however,  are 
what  millions  of  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans must  live  with  on  a  dally  basis 
across  this  country.  It  is  imendurable 
for  them  any  longer. 

There  are  too  many  law  enforcement 
people  who  are  heavy-handed  rather 
than  Judicious  in  enforcing  laws  as  they 
affect  these  people.  They  prefer  to  yearn 
for  yesterday's  status  quo  instead  of  heed- 
ing today's  realities.  A  new  state  of  mind 
is  germinating  in  Spanish-America's  con- 
sciousness. It  will  not  accept  that  status 
quo  or  the  backwardness,  persecution, 
discrimination  and  double  standards  that 
are  part  of  it.  America  must  realize  this 


and  take  immediate,  constructive  action 
to  anticipate  their  desires — to  correct 
these  wrongs.  It  must  be  done. 

Yet,  it  is  our  Federal  Government  it- 
self which  has  been  setting  the  worst 
possible  example  in  one  instance  after 
another.  Its  non-record  in  opening  up 
doors  to  Spanish-speaking  Americans  is 
shameful.  Thirty-four  agencies  did  not 
have  a  single  hispano  in  any  capacity 
under  the  GS  pay  system.  The  least  it 
could  do  is  provide  the  same  proportion 
of  opportunities  for  them  to  advance  at 
home  in  government  as  it  does  for  them 
to  die  abroad  in  military  service.  We  are 
first  in  janitors,  first  In  infantry  units, 
last  in  equal  opportunity.  Although  we 
are  at  least  5  percent  of  the  population, 
we  possess  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
Federal  jobs. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  FBI  released 
figures  on  its  employees.  This  agency  has 
slightly  more  than  100  non-Anglo  agents 
among  its  force  of  nearly  8,000.  Of  these, 
41  are  Spanish -speaking  Americans.  Of 
18,592  employees,  including  several 
agents,  it  possesses  257  Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

What  kind  of  chance  do  such  citizens 
find  in  other  areas  of  our  Government 
structure?  What  doors  have  opened  for 
them?  In  1968,  there  were  three  ambas- 
sadors of  Spanish  descent.  Now  there  are 
none.  Orsmted  that  Messrs.  Raymond 
Tellez,  Ben  Hernandez,  and  Raul  Castro 
were  of  a  different  political  persuasion 
than  is  the  present  administration.  Yet, 
could  they  not  have  been  replaced  with 
other  competent  Spanish  Americans? 
Such  appointments  would  refiect  credit 
and  prestige  upon  our  entire  Spanish- 
speaking  community.  To  deny  such 
elementary  recognition  is  a  blatant  in- 
sult to  them.  No  such  appointments  liave 
been  made. 

Dr.  Hector  Garcia  was  an  American 
representative  to  the  UJ*.  He  has  been 
replaced.  No  prominent  Spanish-speak- 
ing American  has  been  named  by  this 
administration  in  his  stead.  This  in  spite 
of  the  vast  number  of  dealings  we  con- 
slstentiy  engage  in  with  the  sprawling 
Spanish-speaking  world. 

The  only  high-ranking  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans appointed  by  the  administration 
have  been  callously  let  go.  One  wm 
Hilario  Sandoval,  former  head  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Next  to 
leave  was  Martin  Csistillo,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Spanish  speaking.  The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission in  Washington  has  few  Spanish- 
sumamed  employees  on  its  staff,  par- 
ticularly In  higher  positions.  Its  legal 
counsel  in  Washington  headquarters  does 
not  have  a  single  Mexican-American  or 
Spanlsh-sumamed  individual  on  Its  staff. 
There  is  not  a  single  such  person  In 
charge  of  any  EEOC  divisions  in  Wash- 
ington. 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
there  are  59  Spanlsh-sumamed  employ- 
ees out  of  a  total  work  force  of  11,187. 
This  comes  to  a  staggering  total  of  0.5 
percent  of  all  workers  there. 

There  are  no  Spanlsh-sumamed  em- 
ployees in  grades  16  through  18  in  the 
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Department  of  State,  Aid,  and  Peace 
Corps.  Our  dealings  in  each  of  these  vl^al 
areas  with  Spanish-speaking  nations  a  re 
numerous  and  on  the  upswing.  Yet,  when 
such  countries  deal  with  us,  they  have 
few  encounters  at  upper  levels  with  peo- 
ple they  can  relate  to  directly.  This  is 
short-sighted  and  injurious  to  America 
as  well  as  direct  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion, 1 

The  same  Is  true  of  these  same  Gov- 
ernment grades  at  the  Department  of 
the  Treasxiry  as  well  as  at  the  Array, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  cannot  help  qut 
call  to  mind  scores  of  thousands  of  you^g 
Chicanos  who  have  volimteered  to  fit 
for  America  in  each  of  our  modern  cc 
fllcts.  How  freely  they  have  sacriflc 
for  her.  How  bravely  they  have  fougj 
Their  blood  has  stained  a  thousand 
battlefields.  Yet  they  are  not  represent|Ed 
in  the  upper  echelons  of  those  very  serfv- 
Ices  they  serve  in  and  die  for.  And  maiiy 
wonder  why  there  is  anger  in  some  youpg 
hearts  and  violence  in  the  barrios  'of 
several  American  cities.  Let  us  probe  a 
bit  deeper.  There  are  no  Spanish-sur- 
named  employees  in  GS  grades  116 
through  18  in  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  The  last  two  fjre 
particularly  strange  situations,  in  ligjht 
of  the  fact  so  many  Spanish-speakihg 
Americans  live  close  to  the  land,  and  tliat 
Commerce  deals  so  extensively  wl 
Spanish-Americans  who  would  be  inst£ 
assets  to  our  Government  in  dealij 
with  essential  areas  of  responsibility. 

At  the  rate  of  progress  these  agenc^ 
have  been  making,  an  award  of  soi 
kind  should  go  to  the  Departments  jof 
Justice,  Interior,  and  Labor.  Let  us  c^U 
it  the  order  of  tokenism,  first  class,  tie- 
cause  each  of  these  vast  organizatiohs 
has  one  Spanish  sumamed  employtee 
operating  in  this  high  area  of  employiee 
responsibility. 

HEW  has  two  such  people  at  thefce 
levels.  Perhaps  their  order  of  tokenism 
should  come  with  an  oak  leaf  cluster. 
HUD,  GSA,  NASA,  VA,  and  AEC  each 
emerge  with  a  blank  in  these  categories 
as  far  as  Spanish-speaking  employees  ajre 
concerned.  Such  an  accomplishment,  Mr. 
President,  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  inexcusable  by  natuie, 
and  degrading  in  fact.  My  list  Is  as  long 
as  it  is  sad.  One  difference,  however  cin 
be  shown  between  this  situation  and  the 
past.  Now  millions  of  Spanish-speaking 
people  are  fully  aware  of  what  is  going 
on.  This  is  especially  true  of  youn^r 
people  and  returning  Vietnam  veterai 
scores  of  thousands  of  them. 

Yesterday's  shame  bums  in  their  heai 
and  minds.  Today's  discrimination  a^ 
bigotry  is  a  lump  in  their  collecti) 
throats  they  absolutely  refuse  to  sw£ 
low.  America  ignores  their  indignation 
and  turns  her  back  on  their  outrage  bt 
her  peril.  [ 

Today  it  is  the  norm  to  pay  lipservipe 
to  equality  while  denying  it  in  retdiiy. 
America's  Hlspanos  are  fully  aware  of 
this  as  well.  Their  faith  in  broken  prom- 
ises and  paper  programs  is  waning 
rapidly.  I 

Here  lies  the  nub  of  our  tragedy.  Anglo 
America  actually  believes  in  the  reality 


of  the  image  of  the  Hispano  it  has  itself 
created.  Most  Americans  even  peripher- 
ally aware  of  such  problems  do  not  con- 
sider it  in  any  kind  of  serious  light.  It  will 
go  away,  they  feel.  They  are  not  really 
serious,  they  think.  They  will  go  back 
to  their  chUe  and  siestas,  many  actu- 
ally believe.  And  our  media  does  nothing 
to  disabuse  the  mass  of  Americans  of 
either  such  false  images  or  false  sense 
of  security.  Rather,  they  make  matters 
worse.  So  the  explosion,  growing  increas- 
ingly more  severe,  actually  comes  as  a 
shocking  surprise  to  most  Anglo  Ameri- 
cans. 

Further,  certain  elements  in  American 
national  life  are  exacerbating  the  situa- 
tion by  their  actions  and  comments. 

The  formerly  revered  and  once  re- 
spected Director  of  the  FBI  makes  derog- 
atory comments  about  Mexican- Ameri- 
cans in  a  national  magazine  interview. 
Height  qualifications  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  effectively  bar  most  His- 
pano citizens  from  entering  such  vital 
work.  This  in  spite  of  excellent  qualifica- 
tions possessed  by  so  many  returning 
veterans.  They  are  seemingly  good 
enough  to  make  excellent  marines  and 
airborne  troops,  but  not  qualified  to  make 
policemen  or  State  troopers. 

Cesar  Chavez  goes  to  jail  because  his 
poor  exploited  farmworkers  seek  to  gain 
in  1971  what  most  American  labor  real- 
ized and  has  been  enjoying  since  the 
New  Deal.  And  the  Pentagon  repeats  an 
atrocious  policy  by  escalating  lettuce 
buying  just  as  it  suddenly  discovered  a 
need  in  past  years  to  support  nonunion 
grape  growers  through  increased  pur- 
chase of  grapes.  I  am  just  selecting  some 
of  the  worst  random  samples.  There  are 
many,  many  more  in  addition  to  local 
atrocities  taking  place  everyday  in  Amer- 
ica. They  range  from  coldblooded  shoot- 
ing of  Hlspfinos  in  rural  Texas  towns  to 
the  incident  I  referred  to  in  the  city  of 
Roswell  in  my  own  State. 

Wounds  bleed  daily.  How,  then,  can 
people  wonder  at  young  Chicano  rage  at 
a  society  they  seek  a  share  of,  but  which 
bars  them  at  each  turn?  There  are,  sd- 
though  exact  figures  are  unavailable, 
probably  more  Hispanos  in  penitentiaries 
and  in  jails  than  there  are  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  out  these  facts, 
and  I  have  sought  to  do  just  that.  More 
data  is  available  and  I  shall  offer  it.  Yet 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  aloud  as  to 
whether  any  tangible  advances  will  be 
made. 

WUl  anyone  lift  a  finger  to  make  their 
dreams  move  forward  even  slightly? 
What  is  going  to  be  done  on  behalf  of 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
Chicanos  returning  monthly  to  their 
homes  from  military  service? 

These  young  men  are  leavening  the 
lump.  They  are  pushing  into  the  realm 
of  activism.  Many  vigorous  protests  are 
going  to  be  forthcoming  in  times  to  come 
in  what  most  Americans  will  consider 
the  most  imlikely  places.  Chicano  com- 
munities demand  political  power  and 
equal  opportunity.  If  it  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, there  will  be  terrible  violence,  like 
it  or  not. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  in  this 
manner  not  because  of  any  desire  to 
posture  or  aggravate  an  alrecidy  severe 
situation.  It  is  well  known  that  I  have 
raised  my  voice  again  and  again  on  be- 
half of  moderation  and  working  within 
the  system.  It  is  because  of  my  love  of 
our  ideals  and  my  people  that  I  speak  out 
now. 

It  is  imperative  that  America  listen 
closely,  intently,  and  sincerely.  Above  all, 
it  is  vital  that  we  act.  Promises  are  not 
enough. 

At  a  very  minimum,  demeaning  char- 
acterizations of  Hispanos  must  be  re- 
moved from  publicly  licensed  facilities 
and  airwaves.  If  Frito  Lay  will  not  act, 
then  Government  and  the  communica- 
tions Industry  must. 

Outrageous  discrimination  existing  in 
higher  levels  of  Government  employ- 
ment must  be  removed  instantly.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  adminis- 
tration have  the  power  to  act  and  should 
immediately  do  so. 

Appointments  of  capable  Spanish 
Americans  to  an  entire  series  of  high- 
visibility,  high-responsibility  positions 
should  come  high  on  our  agenda  of  re- 
form. Such  signs  of  recognition  and  ac- 
complishment regardless  of  politics,  are 
vital  as  a  sign  of  the  Nation's  Hispano 
community. 

Relaxation  of  ridiculous  restrictions 
which  insult  more  than  they  protect  the 
public  should  come  next.  The  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  set  an  ex- 
ample. If  willing  young  men  are  re- 
fused work  on  minor  technical  grounds, 
they  will  shortly  strike  at  society  in 
angered  frustration  from  the  outside. 

Above  all,  however,  let  the  administra- 
tion recognize  that  these  people  are  out- 
raged, frustrated,  and  increasingly  im- 
patient. Let  our  society  open  its  eyes  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  millions  of  good  people. 
We  shall  have  no  excuse  of  ignorance  to 
plead  this  time. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  15  minutes. 


SPAIN  SHOULD  BECOME  A  MEMBER 
OP  NATO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  time  has  come  to 
invite  Spain  to  become  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

During  the  Easter  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  visited  Spain,  North  Africa,  and 
NATO  headquarters  at  Brussels  in  an 
effort  to  assess  two  things: 

The  extent  and  significance  of  Soviet 
penetration  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
particularly  North  Africa;  and 

The  situation  concerning  the  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  and  our 
partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  in  Europe. 

I  came  away  deeply  impressed  with 
the  strategic  importance  of  Spain  in  the 


defense  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Spain  always  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance in  European  defense  plans.  The 
United  States  recognized  this  as  early  as 
1951,  when  diplomatic  relations  between 
this  country  and  Spain  were  renewed 
after  the  interlude  of  World  War  U 
and  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

In  1953  the  United  States  negotiated 
its  first  base  agreement  with  the  Span- 
ish Government,  which  htis  been  twice 
extended,  with  modifications. 

Today  the  Spanish  bases  have  greater 
importance  than  ever  before. 

One  resison  why  this  is  so  is  the  ex- 
tensive penetration  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  North  Africa  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  my  visit  to 
that  region,  it  was  driven  home  to  me 
that  the  Russians  are  seeking  to  be- 
come the  dominant  power  in  the  entire 
Mediterranean  area. 

Not  only  do  the  Soviets  maintain  a  siz- 
able fieet  in  the  Mediterranean  waters, 
but  they  have  become  the  major  force 
supporting  the  Arab  Nations  in  their 
continuing  struggle  against  Israel. 

Today  Egypt  has  become  virtually  a 
dependency  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
just  this  month  an  Arab  federation  was 
formed. 

Actually,  of  the  five  nations  on  the 
African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  only 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  friendly  to 
the  West.  Algeria,  while  not  yet  in  the 
Soviet  orbit,  is  imfriendly  to  the  West- 
em  allies  and  represents  a  fertile  field 
for  Russian  penetration. 

After  a  revolution  deposed  the  former 
Government  of  Libya,  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  close  down  the  operations 
at  Wheelus  Air  Base  located  in  that 
country.  These  operations  were  moved  to 
Zaragoza,  one  of  two  modem  U.S.  air 
bases  in  Spain.  A  third  air  base  is  on  a 
standby  basis  in  Spain. 

The  U.S.  naval  base  at  Rota,  on  the 
Spanish  Atlantic  coast  near  Gibraltar, 
is  extremely  important  to  the  operations 
of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Given  the  present  political  and  stra- 
tegic situation  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, it  is  clear  that  Spain  is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  south  fiank  of  the 
NATO  alliance. 

The  exclusion  of  Spain  from  NATO 
results  primarily  from  the  opposition  of 
powerful  socialist  parties  in  several  Eu- 
ropesm  nations,  notably  Norway,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Spanish  en- 
try into  NATO  can  be  traced  to  the  role 
of  Spain  in  the  early  years  of  World 
Warn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  such 
matters  to  be  forgotten.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  two  of  this  Nation's 
strongest  allies  are  Japan  and  Germany, 
the  nations  who  were  the  chief  opponents 
of  the  Allies  in  World  War  U. 

Portugal  is  already  a  member  of  NATO. 
Inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  alliance  would 
extend  NATO  coverage  across  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  This  in  turn  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  position  of  NATO  both 
in  Europe  and  In  the  Mediterranean. 


The  peacetime  tirmy  of  Spain  consists 
of  five  divisions  and  16  brigades.  The  mo- 
bilization potential  of  this  army  is  con- 
sidered to  be  40  divisions. 

Spain  also  has  a  navy  of  80  ships  and 
an  air  force  of  nearly  200  modem  air- 
craft. Both  the  navy  and  the  air  force 
could  be  more  than  doubled  in  time  of 
war. 

In  overall  military  power,  only  two  of 
our  NATO  partners — West  Germany  and 
Turkey — clearly  are  stronger  than  Spain. 
Spanish  membership  in  NATO  certainly 
would  represent  a  desirable  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Chance. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  realism  if  Spain  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  NATO.  Differences  of  political 
ideology  within  member  countries  of  the 
alliance  have  not  destroyed  it  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  addition  of  Spain  to  the  ranks 
of  the  allies  would  in  any  way  weaken  it. 

We  shooild  bear  in  mind  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  never  reluctant  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  nations  whose  govern- 
ments are  ideologically  opposed  to  com- 
munism. 

Realism  suggests  that  the  members  of 
NATO  should  not  attempt  to  insist  that 
all  members  of  the  alliance  be  models  of 
democracy. 

Addition  of  Spain  to  NATO  could  help 
reduce  the  burden  on  the  United  States 
of  maintaining  a  huge  contingent  of 
forces  in  Europe.  Today  the  United  States 
has  300.000  servicemen  and  200,000  de- 
pendents in  the  Eluropean  area. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  country  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  should  maintain  its 
present  level  of  troop  commitments  in 
Europe.  In  the  Senate  itself.  Senator 
Mansfield  has  sponsored  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  troops 
level  in  Europe. 

Addition  of  Spanish  forces  to  NATO 
would  help  to  make  feasible  a  reduction 
in  the  American  burden  and  would  make 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  strength  of 
the  alliance. 

Spain  is  a  member  of  the  West  EJuro- 
pean  family  of  nations.  She  belongs  in 
the  ranks  of  the  alliance  which  is  the 
principal  instrument  of  West  European 
security. 

THE    DEFENSE    POSTURE    OP    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  issue  of  Newsweek  contains 
an  article  by  Stewart  Alsop,  and  I  shall 
read  the  first  paragraph  of  that  article, 
datellned  Washington: 

In  recent  weeks,  a  shudder  of  uneasiness 
has  passed  through  the  tiny  community  of 
people  who  know,  and  care,  about  the  nu- 
clear-strategic balance  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  uneasiness  has 
been  reflected  in  veiled  hints  from  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  Senator  Jackson  and  others. 
It  Is  Important  to  understand  the  realities 
that  He  behind  the  hints. 

This  is  the  end  of  that  quotation  from 
the  Alsop  piece. 

This  article  then  goes  Into  some  detail, 
and  it  brings  out  hitherto  unpublished 


information  in  regard  to  our  defense 
posture. 

I  shall  end  by  quoting  the  Isist  para- 
graph of  the  Alsop  article,  following 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  Alsop  piece  reads  as 
follows: 

In  short,  the  available  clues  suggest  that 
the  Russians  are  now  going  aU-out  to  achieve 
In  the  near  future  a  really  decisive  nuclear- 
strategic  superiority.  This  is  no  cause  for 
panic — It  does  not  mean  that  the  Russians 
are  plotting  to  knock  out  the  U.S.  In  a  flrst 
strike.  Even  so,  serious  people  do  have  a 
duty  to  examine  the  facts  seriously,  without 
ducking  behind  the  currently  fashionable 
cliches,  about  cold-war  thinking  and  the 
military-Industrial  complex. 

I  think  that  thoughtful  people  do  have 
an  obligation  to  consider  all  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup. 
I  agree  with  Stewart  Alsop  that  it  is  no 
cause  for  panic.  It  does  not  mean  the 
Soviets  are  plotting  to  knock  out  the 
United  States  on  a  first  strike.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  American 
people  realize  the  tremendous  buildup 
there  has  been  in  recent  years,  which 
buildup  is  now  continuing  In  the  Soviet 
nuclear  capability. 

ExHiBrr  1 

What's  Going  in  the  Holes? 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washinoton. — In  recent  weeks,  a  shudder 
of  uneasiness  has  passed  through  the  tiny 
community  of  people  who  know,  and  care, 
about  the  nuclear-strategic  balance  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  un- 
easiness has  been  reflected  In  veUed  hints 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  Senator 
Jackson  and  others.  It  Is  important  to  under- 
stand the  realities  that  lie  behind  the  hints. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  Russians 
were  Installing  one  of  their  huge,  25-megaton 
SS-9  missiles,  they  always  went  about  the 
business  in  precisely  the  same  way.  First  they 
would  build  two  fences,  sometimes  three, 
around  a  100-acre  site.  Then  they  would 
dig  a  big.  flat  hole,  about  100  feet  across  and 
25  feet  deep.  This  hole,  easily  detectable  to 
the  all -seeing  eyes  of  the  intelligence  satel- 
lites, was  always  a  signal  to  the  Intelligence 
analysts  that  another  SS-9  was  going  on. 

Inside  the  flrst  hole,  the  Rvisslans  would 
then  dig  another,  deeper,  hole,  about  30  feet 
across  and  120  feet  down.  They  would  line 
the  hole  with  concrete,  put  a  steel  liner 
inside  that  and  then  lower  the  big  missile 
into  the  liner.  In  the  remaining  empty  space 
of  the  flrst  big  hole,  they  would  build  a  com- 
plex of  work  rooms,  generators,  fuel  pumps 
and  so  on,  and  cover  the  whole  thing  with  a 
thick,  steel  sliding  door. 

Then  they  were  in  business,  with  an  opera- 
tional weapon  about  twenty  times  as  power- 
ful as  the  American  Mlnuteman  missile.  Be- 
tween 1966,  when  they  planted  their  first 
SS-9.  and  last  autumn,  the  Russians  had 
gone  through  this  procedure  in  precisely  the 
same  way  again  and  again,  installing  some 
275  SS-e  missiles. 

WORK  stops 

Last  autumn,  digging  had  started  on  eight- 
een more  SS-9  sites,  and  the  Intelligence 
analysts  assumed  that  the  Russians  would 
soon   raise   SS-9   deployment   to   more  than 
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300.  Then,  In  October,  work  on  these  etghtten 
holes    stopped,    totally    and    abruptly — )the 
empty  holes  are  still  there,  easily  vlslbia 
the  satellite  photographs. 

Perhaps,    It   was   thought,   this   was 
news.  Perhaps  It  was  a  signal  from  the 
slaus  that  they  were  serious  about  limlli 
strategic  weapons  through  the  SALT  ta 
But  then  something  happened  to  cause 
shudder.  The  Russians  started  to  dig  a 
kind  of  hole.  This  new  kind  of  hole  is  at 
the  same  size  as  the  second,  deep  hole 
houses  the  SS-9 — ^but  It  lacks  the  first, 
shallow  bole. 

These  different  holes  have  been  dug 
furloiis  pace — 41  of  them  at  last  count,  sug- 
gesting that  the  schedule  calls  for  at  laast 
70  a  year.  The  holes  have  been  dug  aming 
the  six  existing  SS-9  complexes  in  So|ith 
Central  Russia,  and  they  could  be  for  wine 
new  kind  of  point-defense  anti-missile  mis- 
sile. But  the  experts  think  the  odds  are  heavy 
that  the  holes  are,  Instead,  for  Intercon- 
tinental missiles. 

TESTS  CONDUCTKD 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Soviets  stopi 
construction  on  the  eighteen  SS-9  hcles, 
they  conducted  a  series  of  21  tests  of  tnelr 
MRV's — multiple  reentry  vehicles.  The  RV 
slan  MRVs  controlled  by  a  rather  prlmllftve 
but  effective  system  of  pointing  rails,  fcre 
designed  to  fall  in  a  predetermined  fixed  pat- 
tern on  their  targets — the  primary  targets, 
the  exi)ePts  unanimously  believe,  being  the 
thousand  U.S.  Mlnuteman  missiles  that  con- 
stitute oar  chief  nuclear  deterrent.  j 

Because  the  pattern  Is  flixed,  the  MRV's  lire 
relatively  vulnerable  to  our  now-building 
ABM  system.  But  two  of  the  21  tests  Ap- 
peared to  be,  not  MRV's,  but  MIRV's — multi- 
ple, independently  targeted,  re-entry  Ve- 
hicles. The  MTRVs  would  be  far  less  vuln)er- 
able  to  a  missile  defense — It  was  to  couniter 
the  expanding  Soviet  ABM  system  that  (ur 
Mlnuteman  3  and  Poseidon  missiles,  were 
equipped  with  MIRV's. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  two  seeming 
MIRV's  were  simply  malfunctioning  MHy's. 
Perhaps  the  Soviets  are  simply  redesigning 
their  SS-9  configuration — the  upper  hjole 
and  Its  contents  are  more  vulnerable  to  a 
near  miss  them  the  missile  Itself,  despite  ihe 
steel  door.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  certiln 
questions  remain  unanswered. 

Why  should  the  Russians  wholly  aban4on 
the  eighteen  SS-9  holes  and  start  digging 
new  and  different  holes?  Why  not  slmbly 
move  the  contents  of  the  upper  hole  to  in- 
other  place?  And  why  the  extraordlniiry 
haste  to  dig  the  new  holes? 

The  experts  have  a  working  hypothesis!  to 
answer  the  questions — that  the  new  holes 
are  for  a  newly  designed,  multi-MIRVed  njis- 
slle,  at  least  as  powerful  as  the  S8-9.  If  ^he 
hypothesis  is  ccwrect,  the  MIRV's  will  {al- 
most certainly  be  In  miiltlples  of  more  tlian 
three  since  the  26-megaton  S8-9  warh^d 
provides  a  much  bigger  nuclear  pie  to  slice, 
as  it  were,  than  the  l-meg&ton  Mlnutempn. 
The  new  missile  could  be  ten-MIRVed,  or 
twelve-MIRVed,  or  more,  but  the  usual  guess 
is  that  it  will  '  e  a  slx-MIRVed.  A  a|x- 
MIRVed  SS-9-slzed  missile  would  provide  bx 
nuclear  warheads  each  more  powerful — 
about  a  megaton  and  a  half — than  a  single 
Mlnuteman  warhead.  : 

If  a.  multl-MIRVed,  25-megaton  Sowlet 
missile  is  what  is  going  to  be  put  into  those 
new  holes,  that  means  the  end  of  our  Mln- 
uteman complex  as  a  credible  nuclear  deter- 
rent, perhaps  within  three  years,  or  even  tiro. 
The  peculiar  nuclear  mathematics  make  tliat 
almost  totally  predictable.  If  the  Russl4ns 
are  as  methodical  as  usual,  we  shall  knbw 
what  Is  going  into  the  new  holes  by  noxt 
autumn.  According  to  the  almost  unvarying 
Soviet  schedule,  that  will  be  the  time    lor 


operational    testing   of   the  new  missile — If 
that  is  what  It  is. 

There  is  another  fact  to  be  considered. 
In  March,  the  Russians  successfully  com- 
pleted their  third  test  series  of  a  non-nuclear 
satellite  intercut  vehicle.  These  then  are 
the  facts  that  have  caused  the  shudder — and 
they  are  facts,  for  the  intelligence  in  these 
matters  is  now  absolutely  "hard."  No  one 
will  know,  until  or  unless  the  Soviets  test 
a  new  missile.  Just  what  these  facts  mean. 
But  any  reader  of  detective  stories  will  dis- 
cern a  pattern  of  clues,  all  pointing  in  the 
same  direction. 

A    SOVIET    CAPABn,rrT? 

The  Soviets  are  bargaining  at  the  SALT 
talks  for  eliminating  ABM  protection  for  the 
Mlnuteman  deterrent  complex.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  probably  already  achieved 
the  capability  (which  we  lack  against  them) 
to  blind  our  Intelligence  satellites.  And  the 
experts  are  betting  about  2  to  1  that  they 
are  also  on  the  way  to  achieving  the  capa- 
bility to  knock  out,  with  very  powerful 
multl-MIRVed  missiles,  our  land-based  nu- 
lear  deterrent. 

In  short,  the  available  clues  suggest  that 
the  Russians  are  now  going  all-out  to  achieve 
in  the  near  future  a  really  decisive  nuclear- 
strategic  superiority.  This  is  no  cause  for 
panic — it  does  not  mean  that  the  Russians 
are  plotting  to  knock  out  the  U.S.  in  a  first 
strike.  Even  so,  serious  i>eople  do  have  a  duty 
to  examine  the  facts  seriously,  without  duck- 
ing behind  the  currently  fashionable  cliches 
about  cold-war  thinking  and  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  MAY  10. 1971.  AT  10  AJ^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  AT  10  A.M. 
ON  NEXT  TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY. 
THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY,  MAY 
10-14 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday  of 
next  week  the  Senate  convene  at  10 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  EXTEND  TO  5  HOURS 
THE  PASTORE  RULE  OF  GER- 
MANENESS NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Pastore  rule 
of  germaneness  each  day  next  week  be 
extended  to  5  hours,  beginning  from  the 
time  that  the  unfinished  business  is  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wUl  now  be  a 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  to  each  Senator  to  be  recog- 
nized. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  two  excellent 
editorials  from  the  Arkansas  Democrat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Apr.  22,  1971] 
What  Can  Be  Done? 

The  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  deci- 
sion was  barely  an  hour  old  when  the  pre- 
dictions began  to  roll  in:  "This  will  mean  the 
end  of  the  public  school  system  In  the 
South." 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  that  grim 
prophecy  from  coming  true? 

First,  it's  necessary  for  the  parents  and 
the  school  boards  to  understand  that  this 
is  the  end  of  the  line.  Nothing  short  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  going  to 
prevent  federal  Judges  from  ordering  even 
the  most  "bizarre"  (the  Supreme  Court's 
word)  remedy  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  seg- 
regation. This  means  mass  busing  of  even  ele- 
mentary-school students  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  one-race  neighborhood  schools. 

Once  we  understand  this,  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  make  up  oiu'  minds  that  we 
don't  want  a  federal  Judge  operating  the 
schools.  Not  only  is  this  a  perversion  of  the 
Constitution  but  it  is  bad  for  the  schools. 
Judges  don't  know  anything  about  educa- 
tion. The  Job  will  be  done  much  better  by 
our  professional  educators  and  school  boards. 
Win  they  accept  the  challenge  and  do  the 
job  before  the  Judges?  That,  of  course,  is 
the  big  question.  It  will  be  far  easier  on  the 
children  and  the  community  if  they  do. 

In  this  county  there  Is  one  obvious  an- 
swer— the  consolidation  of  the  three  school 
districts.  This  would  reduce  the  cost  of  bus- 
ing and  the  distance  children  would  have 
to  ride.  It  would  also  eliminate  any  move- 
ment to  the  white  sanctuaries,  which  are 
bound  to  exist  for  a  while. 

The  only  acceptable  alternative  to  this  is 
for  the  establishment  of  super  campuses 
within  each  district — one  for  elementary 
schools,  another  for  Junior  highs  and  a  third 
one  for  high  schools.  These  complexes  have 
worked  well  in  some  areas  in  the  secondary 
school  level.  The  idea  is  not  just  one  huge 
school,  which  would  be  hard  to  manage  and 
dehumanizing.  There  would  be  several 
schools  on  the  same  plot  of  grotind,  each 
with  Its  owa  program  of  Instruction  and 
faculty.  There  could  be  sharing  of  facilities 
and  expertise,  however,  resulting  In  some 
economies,  which  are  going  to  be  needed  to 
produce  the  money  for  the  busing  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ordered. 

The  goal  should  be  to  give  all  students  the 
same  kind  of  educational  opportunity,  which 
also  means  giving  each  child  and  his  parents 
the  same  kind  of  problems.  If  this  can  be 
done,  there  will  be  less  discontent  and,  there- 
fore, not  nearly  as  much  Interest  In  starting 
private  schools. 

Private  schools  In  Pulaski  County  would 
not  mean  the  end  of  otu*  public  school  sys- 
tem, as  they  could  in  some  deep  South  areas. 
But  there's  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
hurt  the  public  schools  here,  especially  if  they 
are  established  in  a  grand  style.  Many  of  our 
most  influential  and  well-to-do  persons 
would   send   their   children   to  them,   and, 
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naturally,  would  no  longer  take  an  interest 
In  the  public  schools  or  be  willing  to  pay 
higher  taxes  to  support  them. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  April  25, 1971] 
The  Double  Standard 

It  is  the  double-standard  the  government 
follows  m  desegregation  that  many  South- 
erners find  objectionable.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  it  last  week. 

First,  the  Supreme  Court  approved  the  use 
of  almost  any  technique — busing,  pairing,  ra- 
cial quotas,  etc. — to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  segregated  schools — In  the  South.  There 
were  no  orders  for  segregated  schools  In  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  reason,  said 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  was  that  these 
schools  were  segregated  because  of  housing 
patterns,  whereas  schools  In  the  South  had 
been  segregated  by  laws. 

As  far  as  the  black  child  Is  concerned,  why 
is  one  form  of  segregation  more  Invidious 
than  another?  After  all,  dual  schools  were 
perfectly  legal  until  1964  when  the  Supreme 
Court  changed  Its  attitude.  Since  then  the 
South  has  abandoned  its  segregationist  laws 
and,  86  a  result,  38  per  cent  of  the  black 
children  in  the  South  now  attend  school  with 
white  children.  In  the  north,  however,  only 
27.6  per  cent  of  the  blacks  go  to  school  with 
whites. 

Yet,  the  Supreme  Court  persists  with  the 
double-standards.  The  only  explanation  for 
it  is  that  it  considers  it  a  form  of  punish- 
ment— the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  being 
visited  upon  the  children.  What  kind  of  a  role 
is  this  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  play?  Drag- 
ging children  out  of  their  neighborhoods  be- 
cause, before  most  of  them  were  bom,  the 
schools  In  their  town  had  been  rigidly  segre- 
gated. What  makes  it  worse  is  that  the  court 
would  do  this  to  some  Americans  but  not 
aU. 

You  would  think  that  the  other  branches 
of  government  would  be  outraged.  But  they 
aren't.  On  Wednesday,  Sen.  Abe  Rlblcoff,  D- 
Conn..  tried  his  hardest  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  providing  desegregation  funds 
that  would  have  required  all  suburban  and 
blg-clty  schools  to  be  desegregated  within  12 
years.  Simple  Justice  demanded  its  passage. 
While  Sens.  J.  W.  Pulbrtght  and  John  Mc- 
Clellan  voted  for  It  (as  did  Sen.  Edward 
Brooke,  R-Mass.,  the  only  black  man  who  had 
a  vote),  unhappily,  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated 51  to  35. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  Sen. 
Jacob  Javlts,  R-N.Y.,  whom  Senator  Rlblcoff 
called  a  hypocrite.  This  might  have  been  the 
only  honest  statement  of  the  entire  debate. 
Javlts  and  others  who  opposed  It  said  they 
did  so  because  they  were  afraid  it  would 
endanger  the  entire  bill.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration agreed.  Others  said  they  feared  the 
amendment  would  delay  segregation  In  the 
South. 

How  phony!  The  southerners  who  voted 
against  It  did  so  because  they  are  afraid  to 
cast  any  vote  for  any  kind  of  desegregation 
(and  also  because  they  enjoy  some  segre- 
gated suburbs,  like  those  around  Washing- 
ton ) .  Other  senators  voted  no  because  they 
don't  want  their  constituents  to  have  to 
practice  what   they   preach. 

Mr.  McCJLELLAN.  The  first  of  the 
editorials  was  published  in  the  April  22, 
1971,  issue,  and  is  entitled  "What  Can 
Be  Done?"  It  deals  with  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  desegregation  decision.  The 
second  appears  in  the  April  25,  1971, 
issue  of  the  paper,  and  is  entitled  "The 
Double  Standard." 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  state- 
ment made  in  those  editorials,  or  neces- 
sarily with  every  conclusion  that  might 
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be  drawn  from  them,  I  do  agree  with, 
and  I  support,  their  general  thrust.  The 
theme  is,  I  think,  of  great  interest,  and 
should  be  of  great  interest,  to  every 
American  citizen.  I  tliink  the  editorials 
should  be  read  and  the  provocative 
thoughts  that  they  raise  should  he  seri- 
ously pondered  by  all  of  us. 


IMPOSTOR  UNMASKED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  substantial 
attention  wsis  paid  recently  to  a  group 
of  veterans  who  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton to  protest  against  the  war.  Their 
arrival  was  well  publicized  by  the  news 
media,  and  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  other  leaders  endorsed  their 
activities.  Some  generated  considerable 
publicity  for  thanselves  by  nighttime 
forajrs  into  the  veterans'  encampment, 
but  I  wonder  if  some  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  their  activities  in  light 
of  a  disclosure  involving  one  of  the  svp- 
posed  leaders  of  the  veterans'  group. 

On  Monday.  Walter  Cronkite,  report- 
ing on  CBS  radio,  disclosed  that  this 
leader  and  others  in  the  movement  were 
engaging  in  bold-faced  deception  and 
were  misrepresenting  this  individual's 
miUtary  record — including  his  rank,  his 
service  and  the  sovu-ce  of  his  service- 
connected  disability.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  script  of  this  report  by 
Walter  Cronkite  which  was  broadcast  on 
CBS  radio  May  3,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Walter  Croniute,  CBS    News,  Mat  3,  1971 

Among  the  thousands  arrested  in  Wash- 
ington today  was  Al  Hubbard,  who  attracted 
considerable  attention  two  weeks  ago  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  Today  Hubbard  was  back 
In  a  leadership  role — directing  a  group  of 
about  twenty  demonstrators  arrested  for 
throwing  bags  of  cow  manure  on  the  steps 
of  the  Pentagon.  Some  thoughts,  after  this. 

Diirlng  the  camp-In  by  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans In  Washington  two  weeks  ago,  a  lot  of 
newsmen  wanted  to  find  out  more  about  one 
of  the  more  Impressive  of  the  group's  lead- 
ers— Al  Hubbard.  And  Hubbard  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  more  than  helpful.  He'd  been 
an  Air  Force  captain,  they  said.  And  he's 
seen  some  pretty  tough  action.  They  told  how 
he'd  been  flying  a  transport  plane  Into 
DaNang  one  day,  when  he  ran  Into  some  flak 
and  caught  some  shrapnel  In  the  spine.  He 
spent  a  long  time  afterwards  In  hospitals, 
they  said. 

That's  what  Hubbard  and  the  Vietnam 
Vets  said  then.  But  at  the  end  of  the  camp- 
in,  Hubbard  allowed  as  how  he'd  been  lying 
about  part  of  that  story.  He  wasn't  a  cap- 
tain, he  said,  but  Instead  a  sergeant.  As  Hub- 
bard put  It:  "I've  allowed  this  lie  to  continue 
because  I  recognize  in  this  country  that  it's 
very  important  that  one  has  an  Image." 

And  along  with  that  admission  from  Hub- 
bard, came  these  other  details  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. Hubbard,  according  to  the  Air  Force, 
had  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  service,  and 
when  discharged  In  1966  was  stationed  at 
McCord  Air  Force  Base  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. The  Air  Force  said  It  had  no  record 
of  Hubbard  having  ever  served  In  Vietnam, 
although  It  did  say  that  since  he  was  an  air 
crew  member  he,  quote,  "could  have  been  In 
Vietnam  for  brief  periods  during  cargo-load- 


ing and  unloading  periods  or  crew  rest  pxir- 
poses." 

That's  what  the  Pentagon  says.  In  response 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  say  Hubbaird  was  in 
Vietnam  frequently,  fljring  many  missions  in 
and  out  In  1966  and  1966.  Today  a  spokesman 
added  there  was  a  plane  crash  In  Da  Nang  in 
'66,  and  Hubbard  was  injured,  although, 
according  to  the  spokesman,  he  wasn't  ac- 
tually hit  by  any  shrapnel.  The  problem  here 
Is  not  the  question  of  one  man's  credibility, 
but  the  doubt  that  this  sort  of  dissembling 
casts  on  the  leadership  of  the  protest  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read 
specifically  from  what  Mr.  Cronkite  said: 

Among  the  thousands  arrested  In  Wash- 
Ingrton  today  was  Al  Hubbard,  who  attracted 
considerable  attention  two  weeks  ago  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  Today  Hubbard  was  back 
in  a  leadership  role — directing  a  group  of 
about  twenty  demonstrators  arrested  for 
throwing  bags  of  cow  manure  on  the  step)s 
of  the  Pentagon. 

During  the  camp-In  by  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans In  Washington  two  weeks  ago,  a  lot 
of  newsmen  wanted  to  find  out  more  about 
one  of  the  more  Impressive  of  the  group's 
leaders — Al  Hubbard.  And  Hubbard  and  his 
associates  were  more  than  helpful.  He'd  been 
an  Air  Force  captain,  they  said.  And  he'd 
seen  some  pretty  tough  action.  They  told 
how  he'd  been  fiying  a  transport  plane  Into 
DaNang  one  day,  when  he  ran  into  some 
flak  and  caught  some  shrapnel  in  the  spine. 
He  spent  a  long  time  afterwards  In  hospitals, 
they  said. 

That's  what  Hubbard  and  the  Vietnam 
Vets  said  then.  But  at  the  end  of  the  camp- 
In,  Hubbard  allowed  as  how  he'd  been  lying 
about  part  of  that  story.  He  wasn't  a  cap- 
tain, he  said,  but  Instead  a  sergeant.  As 
Hubbard  put  It:  "I've  allowed  this  He  to 
continue  because  I  recognized  In  this  coun- 
try that  It's  very  Important  that  one  has  an 
image." 

And  along  with  that  admission  from  Hub- 
bard, came  these  other  details  from  the 
Pentagon.  Hubbard,  according  to  the  Air 
Force,  had  spent  fourteen  years  In  the  serv- 
ice, and  when  discharged  In  1966  was  sta- 
tioned at  McCord  Air  Force  Base  in  Tacoma. 
Washington.  The  Air  Force  said  it  had  no 
record  of  Hubbard  having  ever  served  In 
Vietnam,  although  it  did  say  that  since  he 
was  an  air  crew  member  he  quote,  "could 
have  been  In  Vietnam  for  brief  periods  dxirtng 
cargo-loading  and  unloading  periods  or  crew 
rest  purposes." 

That's  what  the  Pentagon  says.  In  response 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  say  Hubbard  was  in 
Vietnam  frequently,  flying  many  missions  In 
and  out  in  1965  and  1966.  Today  a  spokesman 
added  there  was  a  plane  crash  in  DaNang 
in  '66,  and  Hubbard  was  Injured,  although, 
according  to  the  spokesnoan,  he  wasn't  ac- 
tually hit  by  any  shrapnel.  The  problem  here 
Is  not  the  question  of  one  man's  credibility, 
but  the  doubt  that  this  sort  of  dissembling 
casts  on  the  leadership  of  the  protest  move- 
ments. 

This  has  been  Walter  Cronkite  reporting 
for  CBS  News. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRYD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  agree  with  Mr. 
Cronkite's  observation  that  this  fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation  casts  doubt  on  the 
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leadership — if  not  on  the  fundamental 
motivation — of  the  protest  movemeit. 

I  should  think  this  revelation  wov  ild  be 
cause  for  some  reconsideration  bj  any 
supporter  of  this  and  other  demorstra- 
tions;  for  if  these  organizers  and  their 
spokesmen  do  not  furnish  truthfu  bio- 
graphical irvformation  about  themselves, 
how  can  they  be  expected  to  be  cindid 
about  their  protest  activities  and  mdtiva- 
*aons? 

This  incident  underlines  anothe:' 
equally  disturbing  fact  in  contempjorary 
American  life:  the  readiness  of  the 
media,  especisdly  network  televisidn, 
lend  credibility,  dignity,  and  publicity 
every      antimilitary,      peace 
movement  or  self-styled  spokesman 
pearing  at  the  studio  doors. 

This  same  Al  Hubbard,  was  llqnized 
along  with  another  "leader"  of  the 
nam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
April  18  NBC  news  program 
Press."  I 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  [  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed '.  n  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  transcr  ;pt  of 
the  April  18,  1971,  "Meet  the  Press'  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  escerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cord, 
as  follows : 

MEirr  THE  Press,  Ape.  18,  1971 
(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak) 

Quests :  John  Kerry  and  Al  Hubbard.  'Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War'  (Two  1  iaders 
of  the  organization) . 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Panel:  Peter  Llsagor,  Chicago  Dally  News; 
Crosby  Noyes.  Washington  Evening  Star; 
Nell  Sheenan,  The  New  York  Times;  Uobert 
Ooralskl,  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Spiv  Alt.  Our  guests  today  on  Mcirr  the 
Pbess  are  two  leaders  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War:  Al  Hubbard,  a  lormer 
Air  Force  Captain,  and  John  Kerry,  a  lormer 
Navy  lieutenant  J.O.  Their  organlzatl(  m  be- 
gins a  five-day  anti-war  demonstration  in 
Washington  tomorrow.  Both  men  wers  dec- 
orated and  Injured  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Hubbard  attended  the  University  of 
Washington,  served  12  years  In  the  Air  Force 
and  was  a  pilot.  Mr.  Kerry  spent  two  and 
a  half  years  In  the  Navy  after  gradiatlon 
from  Yale  University  and  Is  now  la  the 
Reserves. 

I'd  like  to  start  the  questions  wllh  Mr. 
Hubbard. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  you  were  In  the  Air  Fo  ce  for 
12  years  and  you  served,  I  believe,  f(ir  two 
years  In  Vietnam.  When  and  why  did  you 
decide  that  your  country  was  wrong  to  fight 
In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  Well,  I  think  I  was  fully 
aware  before  I  went  to  Vietnam  thi  ,t  our 
country  was  wrong  In  what  it  was  ddlng.  I 
thOTight  while  I  was  In  Vietnam  that  I  would 
be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  that  and  I  found 
that  I  couldnt,  that  I  rationalized  ai  a  re- 
£\Ut  of  about  12  years  In  the  service  th  at  our 
military  forces  were  needed  all  ovrr  the 
world  and  I  thought  maybe  I  did  no;  have 
the  full  picture  of  what  was  going  on  li  Viet- 
nam so  It  was  not  until  after  I  came  ba^k  that 
I  started  actively  dealing  with  my  problems 
a  relating  to  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  regrettable  that 
neither  the  program  director  nor  ijiy  of 
ihe  panelists  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire 
about  Hubbard's  credentials.  They  might 
not  have  gotten  a  straight  answer,  but 
at  least  an  effort  would  have  been  made. 
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However,  it  is  inexcusable  that  NBC 
news  in  preparing  this  program  was 
willing  to  swallow  the  pretentions  of  an 
unknown,  unvouched-for  radical,  and 
present  him  to  the  American  people  as 
a  former  Air  Force  officer  and  pilot. 

This  incident  is  not  only  an  example 
of  shoddy  journalism  and  careless  re- 
porting, it  is  further  vivid  testimony  to 
the  prejudices  and  himger  for  sensation- 
alism at  work  in  the  broadcasting  net- 
works. 

Little  could  be  done  to  diminish  the 
impact  of  "Meet  the  Press"  role  in  the 
Al  Hubbard  masquerade.  Retraction  is 
always  less  effective  than  the  original 
publication.  But  the  American  people 
have  a  legitimate  right  to  expect  more 
from  NBC  news  than  the  lax  standards 
and  carelessness  it  exhibited  in  produc- 
ing its  supposedly  "distinguished"  inter- 
view program. 

I  do  not  dispute  NBC's  right  to  permit 
anyone  of  its  choosing  to  appear  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  or  any  other  news  pro- 
gram. But  I  do  believe  that  NBC — just  as 
CBS.  ABC,  and  any  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine— owes  the  public  a  duty  of  accuracy 
and  responsibility  in  the  presentation  of 
individuals  and  information  through  its 
auspices.  NBC  obviously  failed  to  meet 
its  duty  in  this  case. 


GUARANTEED  LOANS  TO 
LOCKHEED 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury have  recently  indicated  that  they 
plan  to  seek  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  several  of 
the  airplane  production  programs  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  While  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  proposal  have  not  been 
made  public,  it  appears  that  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  enact  legislation  by 
which  additional  financing  supplied  by 
commercial  banks  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  arrangement 
by  which  continued  financing  will  be  sup- 
plied has  been  under  negotiation  between 
Lockheed,  the  Rolls-Royce  Co.,  the 
British  Government,  and  various  air- 
lines which  have  orders  to  purchase  the 
L-1011  Tristar  aircraft. 

I  will  support  Federal  legislation  to 
guarantee  $250  million  In  loans  to  Lock- 
heed which  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  L-1011  Tristar  program. 
These  are  my  reasons: 

First.  The  parties  interested  in  con- 
tinuing the  program — the  British  Gov- 
ernment, Rolls-Royce,  Lockheed,  and  the 
airlines — have  found  such  a  guarantee  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  induce  banks  to 
continue  financing  L-1011  production. 

Second.  Lockheed  would  not  be  able  to 
survive  without  continuation  of  the 
L-1011  program,  and  this  would  elimi- 
nate it  as  the  country's  largest  supplier 
of  defense-related  materials,  including 
the  C-5A  military  transport  being  built 
in  Marietta,  Ga. 

Third.  Unlike  the  SST,  the  L-1011  is  a 
mass  transportation  airplane  which  can 
be  used  immediately  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  average  commercial  air  pas- 
senger rather  than  just  a  few. 


Fourth.  The  jobs  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Lockheed  employees  both  in  the 
L-1011  and  the  C-5A  projects  are  in 
jeopardy. 

Fifth.  This  is  a  guarantee  and  not  a  di- 
rect cash  subsidy  plan. 

In  its  April  21,  1971,  issue,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  published  a  column  by  Har- 
old Martin  relating  to  the  Lockheed  situ- 
ation which  I  commend  to  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    C-5A    Controversy 
(By    Harold    Martin) 

The  big  controversy  over  the  C-5  air- 
plane has  now  entered  a  new  dimension.  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre,  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  has  been  making  the  point  that  the 
C-5  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  expected. 

That  Is  obvious  to  anybody  who  knows 
that  four  billion  dollars  Is  twice  as  much 
as  two  bUllon  dollars.  Lockheed  made  no 
attempt  to  deny  the  cost  over  runs.  It  did 
question  some  of  Senator  Proxmlre's  de- 
tailed figures,  and  it  of  course  did  not  agree 
that  the  break  through  the  celling  was  due 
to  mismanagement  and  a  careless  disregard 
for  the  taxpayers  money.  ITie  same  people 
designed  and  built  the  C-5  Galaxy  that  had 
built  the  magnificently  successful  C-141 
Starllfter.  They  pushed  that  airplane  from 
drawing  board  to  roll  out  on  time,  and  with- 
in cost  estimates  and  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  assume  that  these  same  men  should  sud- 
denly have  lost  all  their  talents  and  skUls. 
The  American  Is  not  much  of  a  man  for 
resting  on  his  laurels.  If  he  does  a  good  Job 
on  one  project,  he  Immediately  lifts  his  sights 
and  tries  to  do  an  even  better  Job  on  the 

Qcxt. 

That  Is  one  thing  that  happened  on  the 
C-5  Galaxy.  This  Is  a  plane  that  pushed 
the  stete  of  the  airplane  building  art  far 
beyond  any  frontiers  that  had  been  known 
before  In  size  and  range  and  welghtllftlng 
capacity  and  the  abUlty  to  put  down  on 
rough   short   fields. 

And  a  portion  of  the  cost  overrun  was 
undoubtedly  caused  by  these  ventures  Into 
the  unknown.  The  main  thing,  though,  that 
pushed  the  cost  eo  high,  so  fast  was  in- 
flation. The  C-141  was  buUt  at  a  time  when 
the  airplane  manufacturing  Industry  was 
hungry  for  work.  The  C-5  contract  costs 
were  figured  on  the  assumption  that  the 
economic  doldrum  would  continue  to  pre- 
vaU.  It  didn't.  When  Lockheed  started  buUd- 
ing  the  C-5.  every  plant  In  the  Industry 
had  more  work  than  It  could  do.  and  costs 
of  labor  and  materials  both  were  soaring. 

This  was  an  economic  fact  of  life.  It  was 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  Lockheed's  manage- 
ment had  suddenly  turned  stupid  or  careless 
with  Its  cost  accounting,  or  that  the  Air 
Force  had  quit  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  Its 
Industrial    partners. 

They  both  were  caught  in  the  same  infla- 
tion that  had  caught  everybody  else.  Gen- 
eral George  Brovra,  Commander  of  the  AF 
Systems  Command,  which  Is  in  charge  of  the 
testing  and  development  of  all  AF  planes, 
made  the  point  that  whether  you  were  push- 
ing the  state  of  the  art  out  to  new  frontiers 
or  not,  you  were  stUl  riding  the  Infiatlonary 
balloon.  There  was  nothing  new,  and  difficult 
and  challenging  In  the  construction  of  the 
Sam  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  But 
that  structure  will  cost  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  $64  million  which  was  first  estimated. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  construction  of  the 
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John  F.  Kennedy  for  the  Performing  Arts 
that  builders  have  not  known  about  for 
years.  But  it  was  supposed  to  cost  (46  mil- 
lion and  will  come  nearer  costing  $66  mll- 
Uon. 

Now  Mr.  Proxmlre  has  come  out  with  the 
statement  that  the  C-5  airplane  Is  not  only 
too  costly,  It  Is  unreliable  and  can't  perform 
Its  tactical  missions.  He  then  cites  a  long 
list  of  bugs  that  have  turned  up  as  the  air- 
plane went  through  Its  tests — which  Is  the 
reason  for  the  tests  in  the  first  place.  Most 
of  these  were  known,  and  publicized  a  year 
ago.  and  many  have  been  fixed.  Some  were 
trivial.  Some,  like  kneel-down  landing  gear, 
the  brakes,  and  a  problem  that  required  some 
redesign  of  the  wing,  were  serious  problems, 
but  to  be  expected  In  a  plane  so  far  ad- 
vanced In  technology. 

At  any  rate.  It  seems  that  we  poor  bewil- 
dered taxpayers  will  at  least  get  some  hard 
factual  answers.  The  plane  will  either  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  or  it  won't.  The 
way  to  find  that  out  Is  by  testing,  and  by 
use  in  service.  The  planes  are  now  flying  all 
over  the  world,  hauling  heavy  and  outslzed 
cargoes.  Including  such  awkward  shapes  as 
helicopters,  to  both  the  Paciflc  and  European 
theaters.  They  are  being  flown  at  80  per  cent 
of  load  capacity,  as  a  safety  measure,  until 
the  ground  test  program  is  completed  In  1973. 
But  If  there  were  some  national  emergency, 
and  we  had  to  put  an  Army  division  on  the 
ground  somewhere  across  the  world  In  a 
hurry — that  limit  would  be  thrown  out  the 
window.  The  big  planes  would  be  loaded  to 
full  capacity  and  beyond — with  the  Air  Force 
feeling  confldent  they  could  safely  do  their 
Job. 

Mr.  Proxmlre  says  we  won't  know  until 
1973  what  these  planes  will  do — which  Is 
true.  But  at  that  time  we  will  know  what  the 
plane  will  do  over  Its  whole  useful  lifetime. 
It  will  have  been  put  through  a  simulated 
30  years  of  service,  loadings,  takeoffs  flights 
and  landings.  So,  until  that  test  period  Is 
over  and  the  evidence  Is  In,  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  figure  that  Lockheed-Geor- 
gia has  built  a  good  airplane. 


WASHINGTON'S  REACTION  TO  THE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  and  there  will  continue  to  be 
a  great  number  of  varied  reactions  to  the 
recent  protest  demonstrations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  entire  country  is  watching  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  without  doubt  most  of  the 
world  is  watching,  too.  All  will  see  the 
photographs  of  the  demonstrators  doing 
their  thing  and  the  policemen,  maligned 
because  they  are  in  imiform,  doing  their 
best  to  keep  sane. 

Depending  upon  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writer,  there  will  be  articles  ranging 
the  gambit  of  emotion  from  one  end  of 
the  pendulum  swing  of  ideology  to  the 
other. 

One  type  of  reaction,  however,  which 
is  not  likely  to  get  much  attention  out- 
side of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  that  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  residents  themselves— 
persons  whose  daily  lives  have  been  af- 
fected and  whose  environment  has  been 
damaged  by  what  has  gone  on  in  their 
city.  It  is  only  fair  to  give  these  feelings 
a  little  more  circulation,  to  set  upon  the 
record  some  mail  witness  to  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  of  Washington. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 


Evening  Star  for  Wednesday,  May  5,  and 
certsun  letters  to  the  editor  published  in 
the  Thursday,  May  6,  Washington  Post 
relating  to  this  subject,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  requested 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mob  and  the  Law 

The  spring  offensive  launched  by  the  May- 
day Collective  and  the  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  so  far  has  failed,  as  It  so 
richly  deserved  to  do.  The  process  of  govern- 
ment has  gone  on  relatively  undisturbed. 
Downtown  merchants  have  sufl'ered  a  loss 
of  business,  and  many  ordinary  citizens  have 
been  grievously  Inconvenienced.  But  nobody 
has  been  killed  and  only  a  few  hurt,  which 
Is  the  most  Important  thing. 

It  win  be  some  time  before  final  Judg- 
ment can  be  pronounced  on  the  handling  of 
this  difficult  business  by  those  charged  with 
enforcing  the  law  In  this  city.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  a  sharp  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  situation  that  prevailed 
Monday  as  compared  to  yesterday.  Monday's 
mass  disorder,  all  things  considered,  was 
dealt  with  appropriately  and  effectively.  But 
on  Tuesday,  when  the  discouraged  demon- 
strators exhibited  much  less  aggressive  be- 
havior, there  were  numerous  Instances  of 
questionable  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
ordering  arrests.  Rough  and  random  treat- 
ment of  long-haired  youngsters,  not  engaged 
In  serious  misbehavior  or  not  misbehaving 
at  all,  was  an  unfortunate  and  perhaps  pre- 
dictable reaction  on  the  part  of  weary  police. 

The  most  serious  question  raised  thus  far 
Involves  the  decision,  at  the  height  of  Mon- 
day's disorder,  to  arrest  protestors  wholesale 
without  observing  customary  amenities.  On 
this  Issue,  the  emergency  actions  taken  seem 
wholly  Justlfled. 

Because  of  the  record-breaking  number 
of  arrests — there  were  more  than  7.000  per- 
sons detained  on  Monday — police  failed  to 
follow  the  arrest  procedure  reconmiended 
by  the  Committee  for  the  Administration  of 
Justice  Under  Emergency  Conditions,  set  up 
after  the  1968  disorders  here.  This  would 
have  required  the  police  to  have  written 
out  the  name,  address,  charge  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  arrest  of  each  dem- 
onstrator, in  addition  to  obtaining  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Individual. 

The  fact  that  this  was  not  generally  done 
on  Monday  will  make  It  difficult  If  not  Im- 
possible to  obtain  convictions  of  those 
charged.  While  this  is  regrettable.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  police,  who  were  dealing  with  mo- 
bile mobs  collectively  numbering  perhaps 
17,000  persons,  were  physically  unable  to  go 
through  the  prescribed  procedure.  When  they 
were  able — as  In  the  situation  outside  the 
Justice  Department  yesterday — they  did  so. 
But  on  Monday  morning,  they  were  faced 
with  what  police  general  counsel  Gerald  M. 
Caplan  called  a  "potentially  riotous  situa- 
tion," and  their  first  responsibility  was  to 
prevent  that  potentiality  from  becoming  a 
reality.  The  size  of  the  willfully  lawless  mob 
they  confronted  made  It  essential,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  to  get  these  people  off  the  streets. 

In  the  process,  some  Innocents  were  swept 
Into  the  police  net.  Again,  that  was  unfor- 
tiuiate  but — under  the  circumstances — prob- 
ably unavoidable.  The  majority  of  those  tem- 
porarily detained  unquestionably  deserved 
precisely  what  they  got,  even  If  the  charges 
cannot  be  made  to  stick  In  court. 

It  Is  more  than  likely  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  the  Mayday  "tribesmen." 
Should  they  persist  In  their  illegal  efforts  to 
disrupt  the  city  and  the  government,  It  is 
hard  to  see  bow  they  can  expect  to  be  met 


with  anything  less  than  the  force  necessary 
to  thwart  their  designs. 

Order  has  been  preserved,  as  It  had  to  be. 
There  remains  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the 
mess  QUide  by  Rennle  Davis  &  Company — 
and  paying  the  bill  for  the  whole  sorry  busi- 
ness. This,  as  we  observed  Sunday,  cught 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  federal  government, 
against  which  the  demonstration  was  aimed. 


Observations  on  the  Demonstrations 
AND  the  Handling  of  Them 

Why,  oh  why  do  we,  who  live  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  because  we  love  It,  work 
hard,  pay  taxes,  have  had  nothing  but  good 
relations  with  the  D.C.  police  department 
and  the  local  court  system,  and  get  Involved 
with  local  politics,  not  to  mention  jxiry  duty, 
and  refuse  to  flee  to  the  suburbs,  have  to 
put  up  with  a  bunch  of  undisciplined  kids 
supported  by  their  parents  hard-earned 
money.  Most  of  them  are  there  for  the  heck 
of  It — sort  of  "Let's  go  to  Washington  and 
give  the  establishment  a  bad  time." 

The  veterans  showed  us  how  a  demonstra- 
tion should  be  carried  out — and  earned  the 
respect  of  all  of  us.  They  carried  themselves 
with  great  dignity.  The  testimony  t>efore 
Sen.  Pulbrlght's  committee  deserves  the 
highest  commendation. 

It  is  apparent  to  most  that  Vietnam  has 
become  utter  nonsense,  and  President  NLxon 
(although  I  helped  defeat  blm  in  California 
in  1962 )  is  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  winding 
that  thing  down.  These  kids  are  creating 
anarchy,  despoiling  the  most  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  veterans,  and  acting 
like  spoUed  brats.  They  should  be  treated  as 
such. 

Frances  Obebheim. 

Washington. 


My  two  sons,  ag3s  six  and  seven,  are 
watching  the  demonstration  on  the  "Today" 
show.  They  dont  understand  why  the  protes- 
ters for  peace  are  starting  a  war  in  Washing- 
ton if  they  want  peace.  I'm  36  and  I  faU  to 
see  the  logic  in  these  moves  also. 

Caroline  E.  Wugofski. 

Silver  Spring. 


The  Sunday  edition  (April  25)  of  The 
Washington  Post  was  tne  most  outrageous 
example  of  reporting  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
articles  and  columns  written  by  the  simper- 
ing, bleeding  heart  staff  writers  and  others 
about  the  war  protesters  and  their  shenani- 
gans was  enough  to  make  a  person  vomit. 
The  pictures  of  the  goons  waving  Viet  Cong 
flags  from  the  moniunents,  the  bums  climb- 
ing flag  poles  and  tearing  down  the  flag  of 
the  cotmtry  that  allows  them  to  do  their  pro- 
testing in  this  destructive  manner,  the  pigs 
laying  all  over  our  parks  and  Uttering  them 
for  all  the  world  to  see. 

One  decent  report  on  someone  trying  to 
get  our  prlsoners-of-war  some  comfort  re- 
ceived a  couple  of  column  Inches  way  bac2c 
In  the  paper  while  the  rubbish  about  the 
vandals  and  hyenas  roaming  the  nation's 
capital  was  spread  from  page  to  page.  The 
Russian  Communists  have  bragged  that  they 
could  take  this  country  without  firing  a 
shot — that  they  would  Just  bury  us  from 
within.  With  the  help  of  our  Communist 
sympathizers  they  may  Jtist  do  that,  and 
with  a  few  more  issues  like  your  Sunday  is- 
sue, it  will  show  how  easy  this  task  will  be. 

AlMork. 

I'm  sure  you  would  call  me  one  of  the 
silent  majority.  However,  I'm  getting  tired 
of  being  silent,  and  it's  time  to  speak  up. 

We  have  allowed  this  country  to  get  Into 
the  hands  of  mobs,  and  that's  exactly  what 
they  are.  Most  of  these  people,  and  I  use  the 
word,  people,  lightly,  look  like  bums,  and 
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have  contributed  nothing  to  society.  Wd  of 
the  older  generation  have  worked  our  entire 
Uvea  to  build,  and  now  we  are  allowing 
people  to  destroy  everything.  Most  of 
have  no  Idea  what  Ita  all  about,  and 
dont  even  know  why  they're  marching 
that  someone  told  them  to.  It's  time 
stop  and  take  a  good  look  at  themselves 
ask  the  question.  "Have  I  the  right  to  des*oy 
what  my  parents,  and  the  generations  be(  ore 

them  built? 

Marianna  Crak  ; 


;  ust 
■ey 
nd 


tiey 


Oxoit  Hnx. 


)ur 


We   are  visiting  In  Washington  with 
four  young  sons.  On  our  walk  today   ( 
27)  we  saw  hippies  living  in  tents,  bathini ; 
the   reflecting   pool,   and   demonstrating 
front  of  Selective  Service.  We  did  not 
for  them;  they  were  everywhere.  This,  by 
way.  happens  to  be  what  they  had  wrltter. 
paint   on   the   walk   of   the   reflecting 
"We   are   everywhere."  It   was   an 
day. 

"These   young  people   are   crying   for   t^elr 
rights  and  freedoms,  and  yet,  by  their 
ac»f^is7"ni«¥  are  limiting  the   freedoms 
others.  For  eimeple.  the  Washington  Mopu 

ent  was  closedt&s^s  because  of  them 

[Therefore  this  let^r  Is  my  protest. 
pArson   I   protest   thei\   disruptive   behavjlor 

a  mother,  I  protes 
haVlor.  As  a  citizen  I 
our 
this 
the  h^art   of  our  c 


A^rll 
in 
in 
Ibok 
the 
in 
piol: 
upsetting 


lery 
of 


their  destructive 
rotest  their  defa<^ng 
ational  monumetts.  It  la  a  shame 
allowed  to  exisft  In  such  a  mannei 
try. 
Anne  E.  Catalog. 


Wrenthas 
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I  hone  thepi«frlct  courts  display  eno^igh 
IntestlnaTTSrtltude  to  require  the  "paace 
demonstrators"  to  pick  up  the  mess  t  ley 
have  strewn  over  Washington's  streets. 

Judge  Greene  and  his  cohorts  might  thke 
a  page  from  the  book  of  the  late  Major  Gen- 
eral Sme<lley  D.  Butler,  USMC,  a  Phlladelpbla 
Quaker  of  some  note,  one  to  be  reckoned  \«lth 
In  his  day. 

In  all  probability  Old  Gimlet  Eye  wobld 
have  surveyed  the  holding  pens  at  the  jklls 
and  said,  "We've  got  all  the  working  pyty 
we  need."  Scorning  such  niceties  as  shojels 
and  brooms  he  would  have  continued,  "Tpey 
put  this  stuff  down  by  band,  let  them  plcf  It 
up  the  same  way!" 

John  H.  MACRtniEB  m. 
Colonel,  U.S.M.C.  {Ret. 

Washington. 


The  most  dllBcult  thing  for  me  to  un<  er 
stand  about  the  various  demonstrations  t  bat 
come  to  Washington,  Is  why  the  laws  tpat 
are  enforced  on  local  residents  are  not 
forced  in  regard  to  demonstrators.  I 
speaking  especially  of  the  drug  laws,  but 
also  ceraln  "public  decency"  laws.  Piom 
press  reports,  demonstrators  who  are  treated 
for  drug  abuse  are  neither  arrested  bor 
questioned  as  to  sources,  for  example.  Dilugs 
are  killing  our  youth  In  mind  and  body.  \^y 
Is  not  some  effort  made  to  "sanitize"  |the 
demonstration  campe?  Or  Is  this  onej  of 
those  Instances  where  the  various  Washmg- 
ton  police  forces  have  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems? I  would  certainly  like  to  b«  able  to  ijead 
an  explanation  of  this.  j 

Dorothy  D.  Hodgi^. 

OxON  Hnx. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AT  THE 
CAPITOL 


'vas 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I 
disturbed  yesterday  when  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity,  adequately,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)    and  |the 


Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  had 
in  protesting  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  police  and  did  not  sufficiently  add 
my  voice  to  their  protest. 

I  was  further  disturbed  yesterday 
when  I  stood  at  the  window  of  my  office 
and  watched  a  very  peaceful  and  a  re- 
spectful demonstration  on  Delaware 
Avenue,  when  a  group  of  young  men 
and  young  women  walked  up  and  down 
the  avenue  in  single  file  and  courteously 
stepped  aside  as  other  pedestrians  went 
about.  They  were  orderly,  not  shouting 
obscenities  but  behaving  themselves  eis 
protesting  citizens.  All  at  once,  a  group 
of  police  come  in,  swept  them  all  up, 
transported  them  someplace — I  do  not 
know  where — in  paddy  wagons,  including 
one  Hertz  rent-a-truck,  which  had,  elo- 
quently, on  one  side  "A  One-Way  Trip." 

So,  yesterday,  when  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  sufficiently  stood  up  to  protest,  when 
I  went  across  the  Capitol  Groimds,  I  saw, 
on  the  steps  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Representative  Dellums  be- 
ing pushed  around,  again  I  did  not  say 
anything. 

I  said  to  myself,  "I  am  going  on  over 
into  the  House  side  and  go  about  my 
business,"  when  all  at  once,  not  realizing 
that  there  was  a  police  line.  I  found  a 
policeman  with  his  hand  in  my  chest, 
saying  that  I  could  not  go  through  the 
Capitol  Plaza.  I  identified  myself  and 
did  go  through. 

I  feel  that  I  have  to  say  a  little  more 
about  the  demonstrations.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  live  in  Washington.  I  live 
down  the  street  from  the  Capitol,  on 
First  Street;  and  I  feel  that,  except  for 
my  home  in  Helena,  Mont.,  I  am  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington.  I  own  a  piece  of 
property  here,  pay  taxes  here,  and  re- 
spect the  police  and  fire  departments 
which  have  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  protecting  all  property  in  the  city. 

1  have  had  the  highest  regard,  during 
recent  months,  for  the  Police  Chief,  Mr. 
Wilson.  I  believe  that  he  has  done  a 
superb  job.  But  if  he  is  the  man  who  was 
responsible — as  the  morning  Post  says 
he  is — for  sweeping  these  people  up, 
whether  they  were  loitering  or  protest- 
ing or  irresponsible,  or  whether  they  have 
legally  been  on  the  streets  without  any 
justification  for  arrest,  without  filling  out 
arrest  forms,  then  he  should  be  admon- 
ished that  a  police  chief  does  not  make 
such  arrests  in  a  free  country. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  is  re- 
sponsible for  it,  as  has  been  charged,  then 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  primarily  charged  with  the 
protection  of  our  basic  rights  smd  liber- 
ties, should  also  be  admonished  that  he 
is  not  doing  the  job  we  expect  of  him. 

The  PRJESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exipred. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  jield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  went  into  Nor- 
mandy, I  recall,  in  the  towns  of  Carentan 
and  St.  Lo,  and  all  across  France  and 
Germany,  the  smell  of  death,  a  sicken- 


ing, sweet  smell,  that  all  of  us  identify 
as  the  smell  of  war.  I  recall  that  as  we 
went  into  Nordhausen,  one  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  and  labor  camps  that  my 
unit  took,  we  could  smell  the  dead  and 
dying,  the  inmates  of  that  camp  for  miles 
outside.  Mr.  President  the  smell  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  is  in  my  nostrils  to- 
day. 

I  wondered  why  decent  people,  people 
such  as  the  Germans,  permitted  t  hose 
conditions  to  continue.  Yet,  yesterday  I 
foimd  some  of  the  reasons  in  my  own 
thoughts,  in  my  own  ideas,  because  I 
failed  to  stand  up  and  protest  about  il- 
legal arrests,  illegal  detention,  and  ille- 
gal activities  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

This  city  is  the  showcase  of  the  world. 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  Capital — and  a 
beautiful  capital — of  the  leading  de- 
mocracy in  the  world.  If  we  carmct  pro- 
tect our  people  without  violation  of  basic 
civil  rights,  violation  of  basic  liberties, 
then  we  should  hire  more  and  better 
trt^ned  policemen.  We  should  do  a  better 
job  of  administering  the  city  ourselves. 

When  World  War  II  was  over,  I  was  in 
charge  of  a  camp  called  Gemlinden. 
Some  of  the  people  in  that  camp  were  of 
the  finest  lineage,  from  Hungary  and 
Poland — authentic  aristocrats  of  gener- 
ations and  generations  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  superiority.  Yet  they  were 
living  like  beasts,  because  they  had  been 
dehumanized  by  the  Nazis. 

This  week  we  did  some  of  these  things 
here  in  Washington.  We  gathered  peo- 
ple together — sent  them  to  internment 
camp6,  if  you  please — without  toilet  fa- 
cilities, without  any  opportvmity  to  take 
care  of  themselves  for  food,  for  ordinary 
basic  things  of  life,  and  left  them  with- 
out hiunan  dignity  or  decency.  That  is 
the  way — not  brutality,  not  beating — to 
dehumanize  people.  That  is  what  we  did 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens of  this  community  whose  only  of- 
fense was  to  happen  to  be  on  the  streets 
or  happen  to  come  out  of  a  building  when 
the  police  were  mopping  up  or  sweeping 
up  everybody  in  sight. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  the  police 
of  Washington,  by  and  large,  are  superb. 
They  are  one  of  the  superior  police  forces 
in  America.  I  think  that  we  are  beginning 
to  have  an  adequate  police  force  in  and 
aroimd  the  Capitol.  But  when  the  police 
deliberately  embark  and  launch  a  pro- 
gram of  arresting  people  without  con- 
sideration of  the  legality  of  the  arrests, 
as  this  morning's  newspaper  reports,  it 
is  a  deliberate  encroachment  upon  our 
civil  rights  that  can  lead  us  down  the 
road  to  a  police  state. 

So  today  I  want  to  join  some  of  the 
others  who  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  protested  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  have  civil  obedience  and  not  the 
way  to  curb  the  civil  disorders. 


SALUTE  TO  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mrs.  President,  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  have  not  received  the  rec- 
ognition they  deserve.  The  efficiencies  of 
our  farmers  have  been  the  foundation  for 
the  success  of  our  industry — our  econ- 
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nmv— our  personal  well-being  and  com-     from  approximately  one  acre  out  of  every 
"""  four  we  harvest  In  America.  Two-thirds  of 

fort. 


The  food  produced  by  the  farm  sector 
is  the  biggest  bargain  in  the  world;  and 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  deserve  credit; 
and  more  important,  they  deserve  sup 


our  rice  crop,  more  than  half  of  our  wheat 
and  our  soybean  crop,  and  one-third  of  our 
cotton  crop  are  now  going  to  foreign 
markets.  This  Is  a  very  good  record.  And  yet 
we  want  to  do  even  better.  We  would  like  to 


port  from  the  Federal  Government  to     be    exporting   some    $10    bUllon   worth   of 
improve  their  position  in  America's  eco-      American  farm  products  each  year.  To  help 


achieve  this  goal,  I  am  announcing  today  an 
Increase  of  $1  mUUon  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1972 
budget  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service — 

.  ,,     V.     V-  i   1  1  the  Federal  agency  which  helps  our  farmers  — 

salute  to  Agriculture,    which  takes  place     expand  their  sales  abroad.  And  I  also  pledge  lems— crop,   plant   and   livestock   disease.   I 

tomorrow  at  the  Department  of  Agricul-     f^at  we  win  continue  our  efforts  to  lower  am   today  announcing  several  measures  to 

ture  and  the  White  House.  Last  Sunday,     trading  barriers  to  our  farm  exports  around  step  up  our  fight  in  this  area.  In  the  first 


nomic  picture 

President   Nixon   is   emphasizing   his 
concern  for  American  farmers  with  his 


most  three-fourths — from  $210  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  $350  mUUon  next  year. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  efforta  to  expand 
farm  credit  will  be  especially  helpfvil  to  the 
farmers  of  the  southwest  who  have  been 
suffering  so  much  from  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  In  history. 

And  I  hope,  too,  that  expanded  credit  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  younger  farmers, 
of  the  hundreds  of  thoustmds  of  famUy  farm 
operators,  because  they  are  still  the  backbone 
of  American  agriculture. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  set  of  prob- 


President  Nixon  outlined  his  apprecia- 
tion of  agriculture  and  his  plans  to  assist 
our  farmers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Nixon's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


the  world. 

From  Rotterdam  to  Singapore,  from 
Galveston  to  Duluth,  a  new  current  of 
energy  has  been  felt  along  the  trading  lanes 
of  the  world  In  the  last  few  years.  Aspira- 
tions are  rising,  economies  are  growing,  pur- 
chasing power  Is  Increasing — and  our  farmers 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks     ^ave  proven  their  ability  to  capitalize  on 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Salute  to  Agricxtlture 
Good  afternoon,  my  fellow  Americans: 
Next  Friday,  May  7th,  I  ask  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  with  me  In  cele- 
brating the  Salute  to  Agriculture  Day.  As  a 
pert  of  that  celebration,  I  am  honoring  rep- 
resentatives of  agriculture  at  a  series  of 
evente  In  Washington,  D.C.— Including  a 
special   dinner  at   the  White  House.   I   offi 


these  new  opportunities.  We  know  that 
American  agriculture  can  compete  success- 
fully— whenever  It  has  the  chance.  And  we 
are  determined  to  see  It  has  that  chance. 

The  new  market  energy  we  see  abroad  has 
also  been  felt  In  o\a  own  country.  For  exam- 
ple, beef  consumption  per  person  has  gone 
up  by  one-third  In  the  last  10  years.  This 
means  that  for  every  three  pounds  of  beef 
he  consumed  In  1960,  the  average  American 
Is  consuming  four  poimds  In  1971. 

What  these  growing  markets  can  mean,  of 


place,  I  am  asking  Congress  to  provide  an 
additional  $7.6  million  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations.  A  good  deal  of 
this  money  would  go  for  fighting  Southern 
leaf  blight  which  recently  created  such  major 
problems  for  corn  farmers.  Some  of  this 
added  research  money  would  also  be  used  to 
find  new  ways  of  controlling  insects,  includ- 
ing cattle  ticks,  and  do  needed  work  on  the 
relationship  between  hosts  and  parasites,  and 
on  disease  resisting  plants. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  offering  or  order- 
ing the  use  of  two  million  from  this  year's 
budget  for  more  applied  research  on  con- 
trolling the  fire  ant  and  the  gypsy  moth 
which  is  seriously  threatening  our  Eastern 
timber  stands. 

I  have  also  directed  that  more  money  b« 
used    for    accelerated    research    on    matters 


daily  designate  this   day,   however.  In   the     {.oujge_  ig  growing  farm  income.  As  a  result,     like  cotton  seed  proteins  and  Insect  pests, 


hope  that  our  celebrations  will  extend  far 
beyond  Washington — and  that  It  will  give 
our  people,  in  every  walk  of  life,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  both  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  American  farmer  and 
the  problems  he  confronts. 

During  the  last  quarter  century,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  75  coun- 
tries around  the  globe.  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  In  studying  their  agricultural 
systems  and  their  techniques  of  farming.  I 
have  talked  with  peasants  In  Poland,  with 
cultivators  in  India,  with  shepherds  In  Af- 
rica, with  South  American  guachos.  And  I 
have  often  been  very  Impressed  with  what 
I  have  learned. 

But  nothing  I  have  seen  anywhere  on 
earth  can  even  begin  to  compare  with  the 
success  story  written  by  the  men  and  women 
of  agriculture  In  our  own  country.  The  surg- 
ing vitality  of  our  agriculture  has  made  our 
country  the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed  na- 
tion on  earth,  and  It  has  contributed  Im- 
mensely to  our  strength  abroad  and  here  at 
home.  I  have  been  involved  In  International 
diplomacy  and  international  economics  since 
my  first  visit  to  Europe  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1947.  Again  and  again,  I  have  seen 
the  problems  which  result  for  a  country 
when  Its  leaders  must  deal  from  a  position 
of  agricultural  weakness  rather  than  agri- 
cultural strength.  Some  even  have  had  to 
cope  with  the  Inability  of  their  farmers  to 
feed  their  own  people. 

For  American  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  has  been  Just  the  reverse;  our 
farmers  have  not  only  provided  a  solid  base 
for  the  United  States  economy,  they  have 
also  helped  to  feed  the  people  of  other  lands. 
Our  strong  International  position  has  grown 
even  stronger  In  the  last  few  years.  As  re- 
cently as  the  1968  Fiscal  Year,  farm  exports 
actually  dropped  by  half  a  billion  dollars,  a 
condition  which  I  promised  In  1968  to  rem- 
edy during  my  Presidential  term.  I  am  happy 
to  say  today  that  we  have  delivered  on  that 
promise.  Our  agricultural  exports  this  year 
win  be  at  an  all  time  high.  Their  volume 
will  be  some  six  percent  higher  than  it  was 
a  year  ago  and  their  value  Is  expected  to 
reach  $7.4  blUlon. 

Today,  we  are   exporting  the  production 


in  part,  of  expanding  markets,  soybean  prices, 
for  example,  have  been  running  a  good  half 
dollar  a  bushel  above  the  price  support  level. 
Grain  prices  and  cotton  prices  are  also  well 
above  loan  levels.  Cattle  prices  have  re- 
covered and  stand  above  their  levels  of  a 
year  ago.  Hog  prices,  of  course,  are  still 
too  low.  To  help  meet  this  situation,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  pur- 
chased over  145  million  pounds  of  pork  for 
Its  food  distribution  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams in  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  highest 
level  of  pork  purchases  since  1956.  Our  pur- 
chase program  is  continuing  and  we  expect 
that  hog  prices  will  show  substantial  Im- 
provement later  this  year. 

All  In  all.  It  is  clear  that  the  total  Income 
of  American  farmers  will  be  higher  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  But  this 
brings  me  to  another  of  the  major  difficulties 
which  confront  our  farmers,  the  fact  that 
Increases  in  total  Income  are  not  always  re- 
flected in  more  net  Income.  Now  the  reason, 
of  course.  Is  the  high  cost  of  farming.  Over 
two-thirds  of  agricxilture's  gross  Income  goes 
right  back  out  again  to  pay  for  farm  expenses. 

This  Is  why  the  farmer  has  such  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  the  battle  against  inflation.  In 
a  sense,  he  has  a  double  stake,  for  inflation 
hits  farmers  in  two  ways.  It  drives  up  both 
the  cost  of  farming  and  the  cost  of  living.  I 
am  particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  report 
that  while  the  battle  is  far  from  won,  we 
are  deflnltely  making  progress  against  in- 
flation. The  rate  of  inflation  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971  was  the  lowest  in  four  years,  only 
one-half  of  what  It  was  in  1970.  We  are  work- 
ing very  hard,  then,  to  ease  this  perennially 
troublesome  cost-price  squeeze.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  that  the  supply  of  farm 
credit  is  now  extremely  tight  and  we  are 
working  to  expand  It. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  recommending  that 
th3  level  of  farm  operating  loans  be  In- 
creased in  Fiscal  Year  1972— Just  as  soon  as 
the  Congress  enacts  my  proposal  to  allow 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  Insure 
loans  for  operating  expenses — as  It  can  now 
do  for  ownership  purposes  In  addition,  I  am 
directing  the  PHA  to  increase  the  availa- 
bility of  Its  Insured  ownership  loans  by  al- 


Another  area  where  government  should 
do  more  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
farmers  is  that  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. Long  before  most  Americans  were  think- 
ing very  much  about  the  environment,  our 
farmers,  our  ranchers,  our  woodland  own- 
ers, were  working  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  conserve  our  natural  resources.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  now  be  providing  more  help 
for  our  dedicated  corps  of  soil  conservation- 
ists whose  number  has  dropped  sharply  in 
the  last   four   years. 

I  am  therefore  Increasing  my  new  budget 
request  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  by 
$12  million  to  provide  more  manpower  for 
this  valuable  work.  I  am  also  proposing  that 
Federal  grants  lor  small  watershed  projects 
be  Increased  by  $28  million  to  a  level  of  $105 
million,  and  that  75  new  projects  be  au- 
thorized. I  am  further  recommending 
quadrupling  of  loan  programs  to  help  local 
communities  finance  their  share  of  these 
projects. 

In  many  other  ways  we  are  working  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities  to  the  agriculture 
community.  For  example,  I  am  ordering  an 
additional  Increase  of  $100  million  this  year 
and  $111  million  next  year  In  our  insured 
loan  program  for  building  water  and  sewer 
systems  In  rural  areas.  Through  such  pro- 
grams I  know  that  this  Administration 
can  work  closely  with  farmers,  with  farm 
organizations,  and  with  the  Congress  to  serve 
agricultural  America  more  effectively.  Work- 
ing together  we  can  resolve  difficult  issues 
Involved  In  pesticide  control,  farm  labor, 
farm  bargaining  legislation,  other  complex 
matters,  as  well  as  the  many  aspects  of 
other  national  policies  that  bear  directly 
on  the  lives  of  farmers. 

But  even  as  I  mention  all  of  these  govern- 
ment programs,  I  know  that  the  agricultural 
community  also  shares  my  feeling  that  in 
the  final  analysis  the  problems  of  American 
agriculture  can  best  be  solved  by  those  who 
know  farming  best,  farm  people  themselves, 
with  government  backup  when  necessary. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  I  have  high  hopes 
for  the  new  farm  programs  which  are  In 
effect  this  year.  They  remove  some  of  the 
old  restraints  in  a  way  which   gives  every 
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fanner  a  chance  to  make  more  of  his 
decisions   about   the   Icind   oi  /arming 
suits  him  best.  At  the  same'  time,  we 
continuing  our  research  fof^etter  metiods 
of  maximizing  the  receipt  of  farm   Incpme 
from   the   market. 

After  all.  some  60  percent  of  farm 
comes  from  commodities  that  are  not 
supported  and  have  not  been  supported 
the    past.    Moreover,    the    major 
commodities  are  now  selling  well  above 
levels.    It    seems   to    me   that    the    brightest 
future  for  agriculture  lies  in  actions 
stimulate   new   energy    In   the   free 
system. 

As  I  think  about  the  challenges  that 
front  American  agriculture,  It  occurs  tc 
that  farmers  must,  by  nature,  be  Incurable 
optimists.  Like  everyone  else  they  are 
cerned  about  the  great  questions  of  war 
peace,  about  the  economy,  and  education 
crime,  and  all  the  other  issues  that  face 
society.  But  In  addition,  the  agriculdursd 
community  also  hEis  its  own  special  probi  ems 
to  worry  about.  Including  such  uncertain 
tors  as  the  weather,  the  condition  of  vol|itlle 
markets,  and  even  the  direction  of 
ment  policies  in  this  country  and  abrt>ad 
Their  vocation,  moreover,  requires  them 
only  to  be  good  farmers,  but  also  to  be 
scientists,  skilled  engineers,  able 
men.  All  of  these  challenges  have  been  $uc- 
cessfully  met  by  America's  farmers. 

In  that  process,  they  have  achieved  a 
markable  record  of  production,  setting 
brisk  pace  for  the  rest  of  our  economy 
they  have  also  provided  a  continuing 
of  moral  and  spiritual  strength  for  America 
giving  shape  and  substance  to  our  natisnal 
character  from  the  very  heartland  of  Afier 
lea. 

And  so  we  approach  Salute  to  Agriculture 
Day  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  with  a  sense  of 
obligation   to  the   farm.ers   of   this   coui.try 
Though  only  a  small  group  of  farm 
sentatlves  will  be  able  to  be  with  us  at 
White  House  next  Friday  night,  I  feel 
every  farmer  and  rancher  m  America 
wife,  his  family,  will  be  with  us  in  splrli; 

What  we  will  be  saying  on  that  occasic  n 
very  simply  this:  Agriculture  was  America 
first  Industry.  For  most  of  our  history  it 
our  largest  industry.  Today  It  continue^ 
hold  an  honored  place  In  our  society,  a 
stone  not  only  for  our  economic  strength 
also  for  our  entire  way  of  life. 
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PROPOSED  NUCLEAR  REPOSITORY 
AT  LYONS,  KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  comments  prepared 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Age  icy 
on  the  potential  environmental  impact 
of  the  radioactive  waste  repository  pro- 
posed to  be  located  near  Lyons,  Kins. 
The  tentative  decision  of  the  Atonic 
Energy  Commission  to  locate  the  nucl  ear 
repository  in  Kansas  has  created  cjn 
slderable  controversy.  Many  Kansfins 
have  raised  questions  concerning  the 
safety  and  environmental  impllcatlans 
of  the  project.  I 

In  reviewing  EPA's  comments,  I  and 
that  they  are  consistent  with  recomm  en- 
dations  I  made  to  the  Joint  Comml  tee 
on  Atomic  Energy  in  hearings  helq  in 
March  on  the  nuclear  repository. 

The  questions  raised  by  EPA  are  Air- 
ther  evidence  that  an  independent  re- 
view of  this  project  Is  needed.  I  have 
asked  President  Nixon  to  appoint  an 
advisory  council  to  review  the  risks  at- 
tendent  to  the  proposed  repository  ade- 
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quate  to  satisfy  not  only  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  citizens  of  Kansas. 
This  council  would  consist  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  following: 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality,  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  two  representa- 
tives from  Kansas  to  review  the  safety 
and  environmental  Implications  of  the 
proposed  repository. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  acceptable  means  of  nu- 
clear waste  disposal,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
the  comments  of  EPA  on  the  Lyons, 
Kans.,  radioactive  waste  repository  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Envibonmental  Protection  Agency, 

Washington,  DC,  Apr.  29,  1971. 
Mr.  John  A.  Erlewine, 

Assistant  General  Manager  for  Operations, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Erlewine:  The  enclosed  repwrt 
summarizes  comments  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  the  potential  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  Radioactive  Waste 
Depository  to  be  located  at  Lyons,  Kansas. 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com  ment 
on  your  draft  environmental  statement  on 
this  proposed  facility. 

The  long-term  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  is,  of  course,  of  great 
Interest  to  this  Agency,  since  a  proper 
method  of  handling  these  wastes  Is  vital  to 
malntalng  environmental  quality  as  a  result 
of  the  expected  expansion  of  nuclear  power 
generation.  We  recognize  that  the  disposal 
or  long-term  storage  of  highly  radioactive 
wastes  In  salt  structures  has  been  under 
rather  extensive  Investigation  by  the  AEC 
for  over  a  decade.  Although  It  appears  that 
storage  in  salt  formation  oflFers,  at  least  at 
this  stage,  the  best  method  of  such  disposal, 
we  do  not  believe  the  Commission  has 
adequately  developed  or  referenced  in  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  the  results 
of  work  it  has  done  on  this  problem  and 
which  presumably  relate  to  the  conclusions 
contained  in  the  impact  statement.  Accord- 
ingly, It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  assess  fully 
the  environmental  Impact  of  this  proposed 
operation  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  as 
received. 

Because  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  this 
proposed  undertaking  and  its  Importance 
relative  to  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
in  this  country  and  the  public  Interest  and 
concern  in  this  area,  we  believe  a  more 
detailed  documentation  of  the  environ- 
mental and  safety  aspects  of  the  proposed 
activity  Is  In  order. 

In  addition  to  discussing  more  fully  the 
basis  for,  and  assumptions  used  In  calcula- 
tions and  Interpretation  of  experimental  and 
field  data,  we  think  you  should  also  develop : 

1.  The  various  factors  relating  to  the  long- 
term  integrity  of  the  salt  formation  and  its 
ability  adequately  to  contain  the  deposited 
radioactive  material  and  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  terrestrial  and  hydrologlc 
environments. 

2.  The  need  for  contingency  plans  to  re- 
cover the  deposited  material  should  this  be 
required. 

3.  The  demonstration  nature  of  the  project 
and  the  Commission's  plans  to  evaluate 
periodically  the  technical  progress  of  the 
project  relative  to  actual  environmental  Im- 
pact or  geological  changes  that  may  have 
occurred. 


4.  The  extent  and  nature  of  long-term 
environmental  studies  and  a  determination 
as  to  who  will  conduct  such  studies  to  assess 
discharges  that  might  occur  and  their 
environmental  effects. 

Also,  while  we  appreciate  that  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  salt  repository  opera- 
tion can  be  addressed  without  reference  to 
other  major  pha.ses  of  an  overall  waste 
management  system,  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable,  if  not  essential,  to  con- 
sider, in  detail,  the  environmental  aspects  of 
the  two  major  related  operations;  namely, 
the  waste  solidification  process  at  various 
locations  and  the  transport  of  the  solidified, 
encapsulated  material.  A  description  should 
also  be  Included  of  how  the  Interfaces  be- 
tween these  three  major  parts  of  the  total 
system  will  be  managed  so  as  to  provide 
appropriate  protection  for  the  environment. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  and  useful  for 
a  proposed  project  of  this  scope  and  nature 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  det«Uled  report 
similar  to  the  safety  analysis  report  for  a 
proposed  nuclear  reactor. 

Our  staff  would  be  available  to  review 
further  material  that  you  develop  on  the 
above  points,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
assist  you  in  any  other  way  In  connection 
with  this  proposed  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  H.  Wolfj". 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  Radiation 

Office. 


Environmental      Impact      Rbview,     Radio- 
active Waste  Repository,  Lyons,  Rans. 
introduction  and  conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  summarize 
the  results  of  an  evaluation  by  the  Radiation 
Office  and  the  Water  Quality  Office  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  the  po- 
tential environmental  effects  of  the  Radio- 
active Waste  Repository  proposed  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Lyons,  Kansas.  The  repository,  a 
federally-owned  facility,  will  utilize  an  exist- 
ing 200-acre  nonproduclng  salt  mine  about 
1,000  feet  underground  and  approximately 
800  acres  of  the  adjoining  salt  formation. 
It  wlU  be  used  for  the  \iltlmate  disposal  of 
both  alpha  waste  and  high-level  waste.  Alpha 
waste  is  material  contaminated  with  plu- 
tonlum  and/or  transuranlc  elements  during 
nuclear  fuel  fabrication  and  will  generally  be 
at  relatively  low  activity  levels  with  a  very 
long  half  life.  High-level  wastes  are  basically 
fission  products  separated  from  spent  fuel  at 
a  fuel  reprocessing  plant  and  are  cliaracter- 
Ized  by  high  beta-gamma  radioactivity  levels 
and  relatively  long  half-lives.  All  wastes  are 
to  be  treated  and  stored  as  solid  waste. 

This  evaluation  Is  based  upon  the  Environ- 
mental Statement  (')  which  was  submitted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
proposed  facility  and  a  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
entitled,  "Disposal  of  Solid  Radioactive 
Wastes  in  Bedded  Salt  Deposits."  (-)  The 
conclusions  of  this  evaluation,  based  on  the 
Information  presented,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Disposal  of  solid  radioactive  material  in 
nonproduclng  salt  mines  is  feasible,  prac- 
ticable, and  has  advantages  over  other  con- 
sidered methods  of  disposal.  The  proposed 
facility  should,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
demonstration  one  and  operated  accordingly 
until  considerable  operational  experience  In- 
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■  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, "Environmental  Statement — Radio- 
activity Waste  Repository — Lyons,  Kansas- 
Draft,"    November,    1970. 

=  Committee  on  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement, "Disposal  of  Solid  Radioactive 
Wastes  in  Bedded  Salt  Deposlte,"  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council,  Washington,  D.C,  November,   1970. 


dlcates  that  no  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects occur  from  this  method  of  high-level 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 

2  Radionuclide  inventory  assumptions 
and  release  modes  used  In  estimating  the  dis- 
charge levels  from  the  Radioactive  Waste 
Repository  should  be  presented  in  the  final 
Environmental  Statement. 

3  All  discharges  of  radioactive  material 
from  the  facility  should  be  carefully  meas- 
ured and  accurately  recorded  during  the 
operation  of  the  facility. 

4  The  potential  off-site  population  doses 
should  be  calculated  and  the  results  pre- 
sented in  the  final  Environmental  Statement 
along  with  all  pertinent  assumptions. 

5.  An  extensive  environmental  surveillance 
program  for  the  site  should  be  established 
and  continued  throughout  operation  of  the 
repository.  This  program  should  also  con- 
tinue following  decommissioning  of  the  fa- 
cility to  determine  whether  radioactive  ma- 
terial Is  being  released  to  the  environment. 

6.  No  Information  concerning  emergency 
planning  wa*  presented  In  the  draft  Envlron- 
meUl  Statement;  therefore,  we  recommend 
that  emergency  planning  be  discussed  In  the 
final  Environmental  Statement  for  the  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Repository.  Emergency  plans 
should  be  established  which  could  be  ini- 
tiated m  the  event  of  any  foreseeable  type 
of  emergency  situation,  particularly  the  case 
of  an  in-transit  accident  involving  a  ship- 
ment of  radwaste  to  the  repository. 

HANDLING,     PROCESSING,    AND    DISPOSAL    OF 
WASTES 

The  waste  handling  procedures  and  em- 
placement of  wastes  into  the  mine  should 
be  further  discussed.  The  terms  used  for 
waste  containers  (casks,  waste  packages, 
high-level  waste  containers,  etc.)  should  be 
defined  to  give  a  better  perspective  of  the 
operation.  It  should  be  pointed  out  If  there 
is  any  limit  on  container  size  or  the  amount 
of  activity  per  container  of  high-level  waste. 
If  not,  spacing  of  holes  for  thermal  control 
In  the  fioor  of  the  mine  may  need  to  be  deter- 
mined for  each  container.  Additionally,  the 
containers  should  not  be  placed  next  to  beds 
of  shale  or  anhydrite  that  contain  gypsum 
because  shale  and  gypsum  when  heated  can 
yield  moisture  and  corrode  the  metal  con- 
tainers. Comments  in  this  regard  should  be 
Included  In  the  Statement. 

Air  will  be  circulated  through  the  facility 
from  areas  of  Icrw  contamination  potential 
to  areas  of  successively  higher  contamina- 
tion potential.  Return  ducts  will  be  equipped 
with  high  efficiency  particulate  air  filters, 
and  all  air  will  be  routed  through  absolute 
filters  before  being  discharged  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  expected  that  small 
amounts  of  gaseous  and  airborne  particulate 
radioactive  material  will  be  discharged  to  the 
atmosphere  and  estimates  of  annual  dis- 
charges are  given  on  p.  32  of  the  Environ- 
mental Statement.'  The  assumptions  made  In 
estimating  the  annual  discharge  to  the  at- 
mosphere from  operation  of  the  repository 
were  not  presented  in  the  Environmental 
Statement.'  Radionuclide  inventory  assump- 
tions and  release  modes  used  in  the  estimated 
discharge  levels  should  be  presented  In  the 
final  Environmental  Statement  so  that  an 
lndei>endent  estimate  of  discharge  levels  can 
be  made.  The  nature  of  the  vent  through 
which  the  exhaust  from  the  ventilation  sys- 
tem will  be  discharged  to  the  atmosphere 
should  also  be  discussed. 

Since  it  Is  indicated'  that  decontamination 
facilities  will  be  provided  at  the  repository 
site,  discharge  levels  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terial resulting  from  decontamination  opera- 
tions should  be  Included  in  the  radionuclide 
discharge  estimates  for  the  facility.  Decon- 
tamination procedures,  the  treatment  of  the 
resulting  radioactive  wastes,  the  mode  of  dis- 


charge of  any  of  these  wastes  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  monitoring  procedures  should  be 
adequately  described. 

Consideration  of  the  possible  need  for 
alternate  or  supplementary  control  facilities 
during  operation  of  the  facility  Is  Imperative. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  Incorporate  additional 
waste  control  facilities  If  unanticipated 
adverse  environmental  effects  should 
be  detected. 

For  these  reasons.  It  should  be  shown  that 
the  processes  provide  sufficient  flexibility  so 
that  protective  and  preventive  measures  can 
be  taken.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  also  Indicate  the  means  by  which  the 
site  and  surrounding  property  will  be  kept 
and  maintained  in  perpetual  care. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT 

In  assessing  the  potential  environmental 
Impact  due  to  radioactive  discbarge  to  the 
environment  from  the  Radioactive  Waste  Re- 
pository, an  estimate  of  radiation  doses  to  the 
population  during  operation  of  the  reposi- 
tory should  be  made  for  evaluating  potential 
radiological  effects.  Average  annual  off-site 
concentrations  resulting  from  repository  ef- 
fluents were  presented  In  the  EnvlronmenttU 
Statement;'  however,  the  data  necessary  to 
verify  these  estimates  were  not  Included. 
Meteorological  data  that  were  utilized  In 
calculating  off-site  dilution  factors  and  air 
concentrations  of  gaseous  radioactive  efflu- 
ents should  be  presented.  Potential  off-site 
population  doses  from  these  estimated  air 
concentrations  should  be  calculated  and  pre- 
sented in  the  final  Environmental  Statement 
along  with  all  pertinent  assumptions. 

Hydrologlc  studies  being  made  should  also 
determine  the  need  to  control  man's  activi- 
ties on  the  surface  from  new  agriculture  de- 
velopment and  Industrial  Installations  that 
may  precipitate  unintentional  changes  In 
the  ground-water  regime  above  the  salt  beds. 
Over  several  decades  this  could  adversely 
affect  salt  storage  areas. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    SURVEILLANCE 

No  mention  Is  made  In  the  Environmental 
Statement '  of  an  off -site  environmental  sur- 
vellance  program.  Such  a  program  is  essen- 
tial to  confirm  that  the  facility  Is  operating 
as  anticipated  and  to  insure  that  the  general 
public  Is  not  being  unduly  exposed  to  radia- 
tion originating  at  the  site.  Adequate  sur- 
veillance should  be  done  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
encroachment  of  radioactivity  Into  drinking 
water  supplies  or  other  critical  environmen- 
tal pathways  to  man. 

Since  the  site  and  Its  surroundings  are 
principally  agricultural  areas,  food  crops 
produced  In  the  area  should  be  sampled 
regularly.  Airborne  particulate  and  gaseous 
samples  should  also  be  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed as  part  of  the  surveillance  program.  All 
radioactive  discharges  from  the  site,  includ- 
ing any  wastes  discharged  as  a  result  of  de- 
contamination procedures,  should  be  moni- 
tored. The  ventilation  exhaust  system  should 
also  be  equipped  with  appropriate  monitor- 
ing devices  to  meswure  *Kr,  «H,  and  airborne 
particulate  activity  levels. 

Surface  water  monitoring  was  not  men- 
tioned In  the  Statement. 

Although  there  Is  apparently  no  direct 
discharge  of  liquid  radioactive  wastes  to 
surface  waters,  contamination  could  occur 
from  waste  discharges  to  the  atmosphere  or 
from  surface  drainage  from  the  site.  Sur- 
vellance  of  the  surface  waters  traversing  the 
site  should  be  undertaken,  at  least  during 
the  early  stage  of  operation. 

Salt  is  to  be  mined  continuously  during 
operation  of  the  facility  and  much  of  the 
salt  will  be  used  for  backfilling,  but  It  Is 
expected  that  there  will  be  an  excess  of  salt. 
One  proposed  use  of  this  excess  salt  Is  to 


seU  It  commercially.  Since  salt  mined  from 
the  repository  could  possibly  be  contami- 
nated with  radioactive  material,  any  salt 
shipped  off-site  should  be  monitored  care- 
fully. The  possibility  of  plutonlum  and/or 
other  transuranlc  element  contamination 
makes  this  particularly  Important.  Precau- 
tions should  be  taken  to  assure  that  above 
ground  storage  of  this  excavated  salt  or  other 
handling  or  disposal  Is  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  quality  of  surface  or  ground 
water  Is  not  Impaired.  It  was  stated  that  the 
repository  would  be  Insulated  from  under- 
ground aquifers  In  the  area.  It  was  likewise 
mentioned  that  there  were  several  wells  for 
both  human  and  livestock  consumption  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  repository.  There  Is  the 
possibility  of  Induced  movement  of  water 
In  the  aquifers  resulting  from  increased  tem- 
peratures caused  by  the  decay  of  nuclear 
wastes.  Although  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
any  radioactive  material  will  permeate  into 
these  aquifers,  water  samples  should  still  be 
taken  and  analyzed  to  confirm  the  absence 
of  additions  of  radioactive  materials  to  the 
aquifer  water.  This  practice  U  in  keeping 
with  the  demonstration  nature  of  the  facil- 
ity. While  water  from  the  aquifers  might  not 
be  used,  the  samples  taken  should  show 
whether  the  water  could  be  used  if  so  desired 
and  as  an  Indication  that  similar  waste  re- 
positories could  be  operated  in  areas  where 
there  are  active  aquifers. 

The  surveillance  program  for  the  Radio- 
active Waste  Repository  should  be  estab- 
lished and  Initiated  before  operations  at  the 
facility  begin.  Preoperational  data  can  es- 
tablish the  characteristic  background  levels 
which  can  be  used  as  a  base  line  to  deter- 
mine If  operation  of  the  repository  Is  result- 
ing In  Increased  radiation  levels  In  the  en- 
virons. The  surveillance  program  should  also 
be  continued  after  the  decommissioning  of 
the  facility  to  confirm  that  the  radioactive 
wastes  are  being  contained  In  the  repository 
with  no  releases  of  radioactivity. 

emergency    PLANNING 

No  information  concerning  emergency 
planning  was  presented  In  the  draft  En- 
vironmental Statement.  The  operation  of  the 
facility  represents  a  potential  for  radiation 
incidents  thus  emergency  planning  should  be 
discussed  in  the  final  Environmental  State- 
ment for  the  facility.  Potential  emergency 
situations  may  be  divided  into  basically  two 
categories:  (1)  On-site  occurrences  which 
could  expose  the  surrounding  off-site  en- 
virons and  general  public  to  abnormal  radi- 
ation levels,  and  (2)  In-transit  accidents  in- 
volving radioactive  material  being  trans- 
ported to  the  site.  Both  of  these  types  of 
emergencies  should  be  conslderad  and  plans 
established  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  any 
possible  accident  before  operations  at  the 
facility  begin. 

Emergency  procedures  should  be  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  surrounding  environs 
and  minimize  exposure  of  the  general  pub- 
lic In  the  event  of  an  on-site  accident  In- 
volving radioactive  material.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  by  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  facility  operator,  will  notify 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Health  and  local 
authorities  in  the  event  of  an  abnormal  on- 
site  occurrence  which  could  affect  off-site 
areas.  The  specific  types  and  magnitudes  of 
potential  accidents  should  be  determined 
and  appropriate  plans  to  protect  both  the 
general  public  and  on-site  personnel  should 
be  established. 

All  shipments  of  radioactive  waste  mate- 
rial to  the  repository  will  be  conducted  un- 
der appropriate  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Department  of  Transportation  regula- 
tions. However,  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
Involving  the  release  of  radioactive  material 
during  an  in-transit  accident  should  not  be 
overlooked.    Those    States    through    which 
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major  shipping  routes  will  cross  should  be 
Informed  as  to  the  type  of  wastes  that  ^111  be 
shipped  and  potential  accidental  situations 
that  may  result  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
respond  If  the  accidental  situation  4rlses. 
The  scope  of  such  potential  in-transltjaccl- 
dents  should  be  anticipated,  and  the  author- 
ity with  which  responsibility  lies  for  protec- 
tion of  the  general  public  and  the  handling 
of  cleanup  operations  following  an  ac()ldent 
should  be  established  and  agreed  upon  \>y  all 
parties  Involved  before  any  shipment^  are 
made. 


GIRL  PAGES 


^hich 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  uider- 
stand  that  a  very  important  resolution 
S.  112,  will  be  reported  from  the  S«nate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
on  the  burning  issue  concemingri  girl 
pages.  I  imderstand  that  some  infotma- 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  press  about 
amendments  to  the  resolution, 
were  adopted  by  the  committee. 

I  voted  against  the  resolution 
voted  against  the  amendments.  I  b«lleve 
the  amendments  confirm  the  imptactl- 
cabiUty  of  the  proposal.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  consider  tils  to 
be  a  matter  of  discrimination  on  ac<^oimt 
of  sex.  It  is  a  question  of  the  demanding 
phsrsical  requirements  of  the  job.     , 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  voted  agjainst 
all  amendments  and  the  resolution. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICI 
PRESIDENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BRELL) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,   appoints   the  Senator 
Utah  (Mr.  Bsnwitt)  to  attend  the 
annual   meeting.   Board  of 
Inter-American      Development 
Lima.  Peru.  May  10-14,  1971. 


Goverhors. 
9aiilc. 


(>AM- 

Vlce 
from 
12th 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  lal  i  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

PBOPOSED  L£0ISLiATION  RXI.ATING  TO  PRACTICES 

IN  Marketing  of  Pzsishablz  Agricul:  "ubal 

Commodities 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, submitting  a  draft  of  propose<>  leg- 
islation to  sunend  the  provisions  of  the  Per- 
ishable Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930, 
relating  to  practices  In  the  marketing  ol  per- 
ishable agricultural  commodities  (wlti  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Commlttiie  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report   or  trx   Comptroller   Geke|ul 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursua  nt  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Improper  use  of  en  isted 
personnel  by  the  Department  of  the  ^rmy 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  i^om- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
A  letter  from  th*?  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  submitting  a  draift  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Legal  {Serv- 


ices Corporation  and  for  other  purposes 


with 


accompanying    papers) ;    to    the    Comqilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  into  the  UniJ'ed 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner    Im- 
migration  and   Naturalization   ServlceJ  U.S. 


Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  copies  of  orders  entered  grant- 
ing temporary  admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs : 

"RESOLtmON  Relating  to  National  Parks  m 
HAWAn 

"Whereas,  two  National  Parks  In  the  State; 
namely,  Haleakala  National  Park  on  Maul 
and  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  feature  chiefly  vt^canlc 
wonders  and  are  conspicuously  poor  In  plant 
life  and  In  animal  life  developed  over  the 
ages  to  live  on  or  with  such  plants;  and 

"Whereas,  there  exists  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  a  large  area  consisting  of  a  park-like 
transition  forest  that  gradually  meets  down- 
hill Into  an  unexcelled  tropical  Jungle  of 
endemic  plants  and  animals  In  the  cloud- 
belt,  a  unique  feature  found  In  no  other  place 
m  the  Nation  or  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  this  unspoiled  forest  and  Jungle 
area  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  meets  the  cri- 
teria for  selection  of  areas  to  be  set  aside  as 
national  parks :  ( 1 )  national  parks  should  be 
broad  and  spacious  lands,  (2)  they  should 
present  scenic  wonders,  (3)  they  should  en- 
compass unique  features,  (4)  they  should 
offer  primary  scientific  values,  and  (5)  they 
should  offer  other  scientific  values;  and 

"Whereas,  Instead  of  planning  an  extension 
of  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  park  which 
would  duplicate  the  existing  national  park 
lands  In  the  State  and  which  would  primarily 
feature  additional  lava  and  pahoehoe  flows, 
volcanic  ash,  and  clinkers,  steps  should  be 
taken  Immediately  to  incorporate  the  ad- 
jacent unspoiled  forest  and  Jungle  land  Into 
the  present  national  pexk  thereby  adding 
diversity  to  the  park  features;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1971,  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior,  National  Park  Service, 
initiate  the  preliminary  agreements  for  in- 
corporating the  forest  and  Jiingle  lands  of  the 
Island  of  Haw&ll  which  axe  located  mauka  of 
the  4.000  foot  contour  elevation  and  makal  of 
the  "proposed  parkway"  as  shown  on  page 
five  of  'The  Island  of  Hawaii,  Resource  Study 
and  Master  Plan  A  Summary',  1970  edition; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  members  of 
the  Hawaii  delegation  to  Congress  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  best  efforts  towards  In- 
corporating the  forest  and  Jungle  land  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Hawaii  Vol- 
canoes National  Park;   and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certlfled  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  members  of  the  Hawaii  de- 
legation to  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

"Resolution  Relative  to  the  Observance  or 
National  Raisin  Week — Mat  3ro  Through 
Mat  9th,  1971 

"Whereas,  the  week  commencing  May  3rd 
has  been  designated  as  National  Raisin  Week; 
and 

"Whereas,  This  year  constitutes  the  62nd 
anniversary  of  the  flrst  observance  of  this, 
the  oldest  national  food  week;  and 


"Whereas,  The  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  raisin  in- 
dustry, and  In  fact  grows  and  processes  vir- 
tually all  raisins  produced  in  the  nation— 
and  one-half  of  the  world's  supply  of  raisins' 
and 

"Whereas,  The  vineyards  and  the  related 
Industries  engaged  In  the  producing  and 
processing  of  raisins  constitute  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's major  industries;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  raisins  are  a  wonderfully 
delicious  and  nutritious  food,  packed  with 
energy  and  the  health-giving  qualities  of 
captiored  sunshine,  It  Is  most  flttlng  that  in 
this  special  observance  week  their  praise  be 
sung  throughout  the  land,  that  even  more 
people  may  come  to  know  and  enjoy  them  as 
we  do  and  know  that  Califomians  take  a 
special  pride  in  this  unique  industry;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Aasem'bly  Rules  Commit- 
tee, That  the  Members  urge  all  the  many  Cali- 
fomians privileged  to  know  the  delightful 
and  health-giving  attributes  of  San  Joaquin 
raisins  to  observe  California  Raisin  Week  as 
a  part  of  the  celebration  of  National  Raisin 
Week,  to  proclaim  the  goodness  of  raisins 
to  the  end  that  even  more  people  throughout 
the  nation  and  the  world  will  be  Introduced 
to  and  learn  to  enjoy  this  splendid  food  prod- 
uct; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  C^lerk  of  the  As- 
sembly  transmit  suitably  prepared  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  Association  of  New  Jersey  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  continuation  of  induc- 
tions Into  the  armed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment  S.  904. 
(Rept.  No.  92-94). 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  S.  904, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to 
allow  an  option  in  the  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced time  in  certain  cases. 

At  the  present  time,  the  people  of  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Uniform  Time  Act.  That 
law  makes  it  mandatory  for  States  ex- 
empting themselves  from  daylight  sav- 
ings times  to  exempt  the  entire  State. 
The  State  legislature  has  exercised  this 
option  in  Indiana.  The  result  has  been 
chaos  for  the  six  northwestern  and  six 
southwestern  counties  in  Indiana  which 
are  in  the  central  time  zone.  These  12 
counties  have  become  an  oasis  of  central 
standard  time  caught  between  eastern 
standard  and  central  daylight  time  zones. 

This  bill  would  promote  uniformity  in 
time  zones  and  permit  a  speedy  end  to  the 
chaos  and  confusion  regarding  time 
which  is  talcing  place  in  Indiana.  For  this 
reason.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  bill 
speedy  consideration. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  Mr.  Magnuson),  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  without 
amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  92.  A  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  expanding  the 
Basic  National  Rail  Passenger  System  (Rept. 
No.  92-95). 
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3y  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  382.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral political  offices,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-96). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  executive  report  of  nomination 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  the  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


BILLS   INTRODUC^ED 

The  following  bills  were  introduced, 
read  the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  part  11  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and 
farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions 
thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1783.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  mineral  resources  in  wilderness  areas;  and 

S.  1784.  A  bill  relating  to  mineral  resources 
in  lands  comprising  the  Three  Sisters  Wil- 
derness, Oreg.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  1785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  E.  Lof- 
land.  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

8.  1786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
da  Sllva  Matos; 

S.  1787.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Judlte  da 
Conceicao  Prlas; 

8.  1788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Franco  Edwards; 

S.  1789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alvarlno 
Martins  de  Lemoe; 

S.  1790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Nico- 
lau; 

8.  1791.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Amerlco  Oll- 
veira  and  his  wife,  Maria  AJuda  de  Ollvelra; 
and 

8.  1792.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aldlno  Avlla 
Bettencourt  and  his  wife,  Maria  Plcano  Bet- 
tencourt.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 
8. 1793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By   Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Allen,   Mr.    Chilbs,   Mr.   Hart,    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Gurnet, 
Mr.  Gambrell,  and   Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  authorize  pilot  field-re- 
search programs  for  the  control  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  pests  by  Integrated  biologi- 
cal-cultural methods.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Harris  : 
S.  1795.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Seminole 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  elect  its  principal 
officer  as  provided  by  Its  Constitution.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1796.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  publicly 
ovtTied  or  controlled  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond 
for  the  use  of  such  property,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton   (by  request) )  : 

S.  1797.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  reducing  the  risks  of  death, 
illness,  and  injury  associated  with  the  use 
of  consumer  products.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1798.  A  bill  to  foster  fuller  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  International  trade  by  the  pro- 
motion and  support  of  representation  of  U.S. 
interests  in  international  voluntary  stand- 
ards twtivlties,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  1799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  training,  and  early 
retirement  for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  1800.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
commission  to  evaluate  and  assess  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  tech- 
nology. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magncson)  : 

S.  1801.  A  bill  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  1971  and  the  yetirs 
leading  up  to  and  through  the  bicentennial 
year  1976  as  a  period  to  discover  America, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1802.  A  bill  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  documentation  at  sea- 
men. Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (and  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
to  provide  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments m  Social  Security  benefits,  to  provide 
automatic  adjustment  of  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base,  and  to  liberalize  the  earn- 
ings test.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA; 

S.  1804.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Alex  Wetter.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  1805.  A  bill  to  provide  relocation  as- 
sistance, training  assistance  and  Interest 
supplements  to  adversely  affected  workers 
separated  from  their  employment  because 
of  the  termination  of  defense  and  space 
contracts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
completely  exempt  certain  farm  vehicles 
and  farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  pro- 
visions thereof.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  S.  1782,  relating 
to  the  power  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  regulate  farm  vehi- 
cles and  drivers  of  farm  vehicles. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 


tation would  not  have  authority  over 
farmer-owned  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicles  that  were  owned  by  a  farm  co- 
operative if  those  vehicles  are  operated 
solely  within  one  State.  It  would  further 
provide  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  not  have  authority  to 
regulate  driver  qualifications  for  the 
driver  of  motor  vehicles  which  are 
farmer-owned  or  owned  by  a  farm  co- 
operative whether  or  not  they  operated 
solely  within  one  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  important.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  is  threatening  to  issue 
regulations  which  would  prohibit  indi- 
viduals under  21  from  transporting  the 
farmers*  products  to  market.  Such  regu- 
lations would  create  havoc  in  the  &gn- 
cultural  areas.  These  young  people  who 
drive  farm  trucks  have  a  good  safety 
record.  The  Government  at  Washington 
should  not  attempt  to  regiilate  them  or 
interfere  with  these  activities  that  are 
so  necessary  for  a  farm  family  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  necessary  work.  I 
again  repeat  that  the  States  should  have 
the  sole  authority  to  license  drivers  and 
to  revoke  licenses.  I  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1796.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty,   and    for    other    purposes.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
limitation  on  use  of  publiclt  owned  OB 
controlled  prop^sty 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
light  of  recent  events.  I  believe  that  af- 
firmative steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect publicly  owned  property  from  de- 
struction. We  can  hardly  afford  to  charge 
the  American  taxpayer  with  a  bill  for 
the  destructive  acts  of  a  few.  In  1968  the 
occupants  of  Resurrection  City  left  us 
with  a  bill  for  approximately  $2  million 
to  restore  our  Capital  to  its  original 
beauty.  What  the  bill  will  be  for  this 
year's  assault  on  the  Capital  City  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  in  the  House  in 
1969  and  has  been  reintroduced  this  year. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  merely  require 
the  showing  of  financial  responsibility 
by  persona  wishing  to  use  public  prop- 
erty in  such  a  way  that  damage  may 
occur,  and  that  no  erecting  of  structures 
or  overnight  occupancy  will  be  allowed. 
This  bill  is  not  designed  in  any  way 
to  abridge  the  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  Neither  is  this  bill  designed 
to  deny  the  poor  the  right  to  protest.  It 
provides  for  bond  only  where  damage 
is  likely  to  result  from  the  demonstration, 
and  it  does  not  suspend  the  normal  oper- 
ation of  criminal  law  pertaining  to  de- 
struction of  Government  property.  The 
bill  merely  provides  that  where  one  wish- 
es to  use  public  property  and  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  damage  will  occur,  then 
more  than  an  oral  promise  of  good  be- 
havior is  required.  To  avoid  the  bond. 
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there  need  be  only  a  reasonable  shojnring 
that  no  damage  is  likely  to  result. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  maiiy  of 
these  protests,  I  have  always  defeoded 
Uie  right  to  protest.  I  cannot,  howjever, 
Jef  end  those  who  abuse  their  democratic 
rights,  and  destroy  public  propertyl 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Aiheri- 
cans  come  to  the  Capital  each  yeai  and 
do  not  need  to  biun  park  bench(s  or 
destroy  property.  I  feel  that  it  is  intoler- 
able for  us  to  continue  to  pay  for  tt  e  ir- 
responsible acts  of  a  few;  this  is  a  free 
country,  but  this  freedom  does  not  mesui 
freedom  to  destroy,  freedom  to  pli^nder 
or  freedom  to  disrupt. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  i^.  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoiJd,  as 
follows : 

S.  1796 

A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  publicly  owded  or 
controlled  property  In  the  Dlstrl  :t  of 
Columbia,  requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond 
for  the  use  of  such  property,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  bouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sta  es  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha ;  (a) 
In  the  case  of  any  real  property  within  the 


by  or 
Gov- 


Dlstrlct  of  Columbia  which  Is  owned 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
emment  or  the  Government  of  the  D  strict 
of  Columbia,  no  officer  or  employee  c  f  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  Issue  a  permit  for  or  authorize  or  <  ither 
wise  permit  the  use  of    (including   ai  y  re 
newal  or  extension  of  any  such  permi ;,  au 
thorlzatlon,    or   permission)    any   sucq    real 
property  for  camping,  sleeping,  sitting 
other  overnight  occupancy,  or  for  construct- 
ing or  erecting  any  temporary  buildlag  or 
structure  upon  such  property.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  gov 
ernmental  activity 

(b)  In  Issuing  permits  or  in  granting  per- 
mission for  any  other  use  of  such  real 
erty  (including  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
any  such  permit,  authorization,  or  permis 
slon)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  t  nlted 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Colvimbia  leaving 
power  tc  issue  a  permit  or  to  give  sucli  per- 
mission shall,  where  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  damage  may  occur,  require  thajt  the 
applicant  poet  a  money  or  surety  bo^d  or 
furnish  insurance,  in  an  amount  deterfiined 
by  such  officer  or  employee  to  be  reasonable, 
to  idemnify  or  insure  the  United  States  for 
the  cost  of  repairing  any  damage  or  restoring 
the  premises  to  its  condition  Immediately 
prior  to  such  use  and  to  save  the  United 
States  harmless  from  any  Injury  to  priperty 
or  persons  caused  by  the  applicants'  ise  of 
such  real  property.  I 

(c)  Any  permit,  authority,  or  other  permis- 
sion (Including  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
such  a  permit,  authority,  or  permlssiori)  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  stctlon 
which  could  not  be  issued  or  given  after  such 
date  except  In  accordance  with  this  septlon, 
Is  hereby  revoked. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hlinself 

and  Mr.  Cotton  (by  reqi|Bst) : 

S.  1797.  A  bill  to  protect  the  dublic 

health  and  safety  by  reducing  the  risks 

of  death,  illness,  and  injury  associated 


with  the  use  of  consumer  products 


f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Commei  ce 


Re- 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY   ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Cotton,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
by  reducing  the  risks  of  death,  illness, 
and  injury  associated  with  the  use  of 
consumer  products,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1797 
A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
by  reducing  the  risks  of  death,  illness,  and 
injury    associated    virlth    the    use    of    con- 
sumer products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1971". 

DECLARATION     OF     PtrRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  public  must  be  protected  from  the  risks 
of  death,  illness,  and  Injury  associated  with 
the  use  of  consumer  products.  It  Is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ;  hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  of  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  program  which  shall 
Include  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  product  safety  standards  to  reduce  such 
risks  to  consumers  of  products  for  use  in  and 
around  the  household,  the  schools,  or  in  rec- 
reation, or  of  products  otherwise  distributed 
for  the  personal  use,  consumption,  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  consumer. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "consumer  product"  means  a 
product  which  is  ciistomarily  produced  or  dis- 
tributed for  sale  to  a  consumer  for  his  per- 
sonal use,  consumption,  or  enjoyment  In  or 
around  a  household  or  residence,  a  school.  In 
recreation,  or  otherwise,  but  does  not  Include 
food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  motor  vehicles,  eco- 
nomic poisons  as  defined  by  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  products,  or  any  product 
with  respect  to  any  risk  to  health  or  safety 
which  may  be  subjected  to  regiilatlon  under 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act;  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968:  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act;  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  part  F  of  title  n  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913, 
37  Stat.  832;  the  Poison  Prevention  Packag- 
ing Act  of  1970;  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970;  the  Act  of  Augxist  2, 
1956,  70  Stat.  953;  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954; 

(2)  the  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce among  or  between  the  several  States, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  tlie  Pacific  Island-*  or  the  Canal 
Zone;  and 

(4)  the  term  "product  safety  standard" 
means  a  product  safety  standard  promul- 
gated under  this  Act. 

COtXECnON    AND    DISCLOSURE    OF    INFORMATION 
ON    CONSUMER    PRODUCT    RISKS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  collect, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  information  on  the  frequency  and 
causes  of  death,  and  the  types,  frequency, 


severity,  and  causes  of  illness  or  injury,  as- 
sociated with  exposure  to  or  use  of  con- 
sumer products,  and  ' ' .  means  to  test,  meas- 
ure, or  evaluate  the  risks  of  death,  illness, 
or  injury  associated  therewith.  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary, In  addition  to  or  in  aid  of  the  fore- 
going— 

(1)  shall  collect  data  or  perform  research 
or  studies  to  enable  him  to  establish  a  need 
for  product  safety  standards  and  to  eval- 
uate their  efficacy  in  reducing  risks  associ- 
ated with  consumer  products; 

(2)  shall  plan,  conduct,  coordinate,  or 
provide  technical  assistance  to  research  ac- 
tivities, development  of  methods,  training  of 
personnel,  or  operations,  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  risks  associated  with  consumer 
products,  or  designed  to  develop  means  to 
test,  measure,  or  evaluate  such  risks; 

(3)  shall  secure  Information  on  the  risks 
associated  with  consumer  products  from 
other  Federal  or  State  departments  and 
agencies  with  related  Interests,  professional 
organizations,  industry,  industry  or  labor 
associations,  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions. 

(4)  shall  make  available,  through  pub- 
lications and  by  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of,  and  other  Information  con- 
cerning, research  and  studies  relating  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  risks  associated 
with  consumer  products,  and  may  Include 
recommendations  for  the  reduction  of  such 
risks,  or  Information  on  the  means  of  test- 
ing consumer  products  for  risks;  and 

(5)  may  procure  (by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise) consumer  products  for  research  and 
testing  purposes,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  products. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  any  person  by  subpoena  Issued  pur- 
suant to  regulation  information  in  the  form 
of  books,  records,  or  other  writings  In  his 
possession  pertinent  to  the  frequency  or 
causes  of  death,  or  the  types,  frequency,  se- 
verity, or  causes  of  illness  or  injury  asso- 
ciated with  exposure  to  or  use  of  consumer 
products.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
such  subpoenas  upon  application  of  the  At- 
tor:iey  General.  An  action  for  such  enforce- 
ment may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  wherein 
such  person  Is  found  or  transacts  business. 

(c)  (1)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  require  the  release  of  any  In- 
formation described  by  subsection  ( b )  of  sec- 
tion 552,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  which 
is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from  disclosure 
to  the  public.  The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
public  Information  obtained  by  him  under 
this  Act  which  woiild  disclose  trade  secrets, 
formulas,  processes,  costs,  methods  of  doing 
business,  or  other  competitive  Information 
not  otherwise  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic; or  the  names  or  other  means  of  Iden- 
tification of  111  or  Injured  persons  wlthon* 
their  express  written  consent. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  his  public  disclosure 
of  any  Information  obtained  under  this  Act, 
or  to  be  disclosed  to  the  public  In  connection 
therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
Information  to  each  manufacturer  of  any 
consumer  product  to  which  such  Information 
pertains,  if  the  manner  In  which  such  con- 
sumer product  is  to  be  designated  or  de- 
scribed In  such  Information  will  permit  the 
public  to  ascertain  readily  the  identity  of 
such  manufacturer,  and  shall  provide  such 
manufacturer  with  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  submit  comments  to  the  Secretary  In  re- 
gard to  such  Information.  Upon  the  request 
of  such  manufacturer,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  such  comments  or  a  fair  summary 
thereof,  or  a  statement  of  the  manufacturer 
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of  reasonable  length  In  lieu  thereof,  con- 
cxirrently  and  In  association  with  the  dis- 
closure of  the  Information  to  which  such 
comments  or  statement  appertain.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  reasonable  steps  to  assure, 
prior  to  his  public  disclosure  thereof,  that 
Information  from  which  the  Identity  of  such 
manufacturer  may  be  readily  ascertained  is 
accurate,  and  that  such  disclosure  is  fair  In 
the  circumstances  and  reasonable  related  to 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that,  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  he  has  made  public  disclosure 
of  Inaccurate  or  misleading  Information 
which  reflects  adversely  upon  the  safety  of 
any  consumer  product,  or  the  practices  of 
any  manufacturer  of,  distributor  of.  Importer 
of,  or  dealer  In  consumer  products,  he  shall, 
in  a  msmner  similar  to  that  In  which  such 
disclosure  was  made,  publish  a  retraction  of 
such  inaccurate  or  misleading  Information. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  (except  for  the 
last  sentence  thereof)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
public  disclosure  of  (I)  Information  about 
any  consumer  product  with  respect  to  which 
product  the  Attorney  General  has  filed  an 
action  (or  an  action  against  a  manufacturer 
thereof  with  respect  to  such  product)  under 
section  12,  or  which  the  Secretary  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  Is  In  violation  of  section 
15.  or  (11)  Information  about  any  admin- 
istrative or  Judicial  proceeding  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  communicate  to 
each  manufacturer  of  a  consumer  product, 
insofar  as  may  be  practicable.  Information 
as  to  any  significant  risk  to  health  or  safety 
associated  with  such  product. 

AUTHORITY     TO     PROMULGATE     STANDARDS 
FOR     CONSUMER     PRODUCTS 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  a 
need  for  such  action  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
unreasonable  risk  of  death,  or  of  serious  or 
frequent  illness  or  Injury,  associated  with 
exposure  to  or  use  of  a  consumer  product 
or  any  type  or  class  of  such  products,  he  may 
by  regulation,  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  promulgate  for  such 
product,  or  type  or  class  of  such  products,  a 
product  safety  standard  relating  to  its  per- 
formance, composition,  or  proijerties  (includ- 
ing its  compatibility  vrtth  systems  or  envi- 
ronments in  which  It  Is  intended  to  be  used) , 
or  relating  to  two  or  more  of  such  factors, 
or  amend  any  such  standard  previously 
established. 

INrriATION     OF     PROCEEDING    TO    PROMULGATE    A 
PRODUCT  SAFETY   STANDARD 

Notice  Of  Proceeding 
Sec.  6.  (a)  A  proceeding  to  promulgate  a 
product  safety  standard  shall  be  Initiated  by 
the  Secretary  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  a  Notice  of  Proceeding.  Such  No- 
tice shall  invite  public  comment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Initiation  of  such  proceeding 
and  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  a  description  or  other  appropriate  des- 
ignation of  the  product  or  type  or  class  of 
products  with  respect  to  which  the  proceed- 
ing Is  initiated; 

(2)  the  risk  or  risks  intended  to  be  con- 
troUed; 

(3)  a  summary  description  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  Secretary  has  found  a  need 
to  initiate  the  proceeding,  and  the  manner, 
consistent  with  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section 
4,  m  which  Interested  persons  may  examine 
such  data; 

(4)  Information  with  respect  to  any  exist- 
ing standard  known  to  the  Secretary  which 
may  be  relevant  to  the  proceeding;  and 

(6)  an  invitation  for  any  person.  Including 
any  Federal  agency,  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  Notice,  (A)  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  existing  standard 
as  such  proposed  product  safety  standard; 
or  (B)  to  offer  to  develop  such  proposed 
product  safety  standard  in  accordance  with 


regulations  of  the  Secretary  prescribing  pro- 
cedures for  such  development. 

Use  of  Existing  Standard 
(b)  If  the  Secretary  (1)  finds  that  there 
exists  a  standard  which  has  been  published 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  other  qualified 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  (2)  has 
made  reference  to  such  standard  (unless  it  is 
a  standard  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
6(a)  (5)  (A) )  In  his  Notice  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(4),  and  (3)  determines  that  such 
standard  may  be  substantially  acceptable  to 
him  as  a  product  safety  standard,  then  he 
may,  in  lieu  of  accepting  an  offer  pursuant 
to  this  section,  publish  such  standard  as  a 
proposed  product  safety  standard  pursuant 
to  section  9. 

Acceptance  of  Offers  to  Develop  Proposed 
Product  Safety  Standards 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(b) ,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  one,  and  may 
accept  more  than  one,  offer  to  develop  a 
proposed  product  safety  standard  pursuant 
to  the  Invitation  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)(5)(B),   upon   his  determination   that — 

(A)  the  offeror  Is  technically  competent 
and  Is  likely  to  develop  an  appropriate  stand- 
ard within  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  and 

(B)  the  offeror  has  the  ca|>acity  to  com- 
ply with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  8. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son whose  offer  he  accepts,  and  a  summary 
of  the  terms  of  such  offer  as  accepted. 

(2)  Upon  an  offeror's  application  therefor 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  his  offer  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  agree  to 
contribute  to  the  offeror's  cost  In  developing 
a  proposed  product  safety  standard.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  contribution 
Is  likely  to  result  in  a  more  satisfactory 
standard  than  would  be  developed  without 
such  contribution,  and  that  the  offeror  is 
financially  responsible.  Regulations  of  the 
Secretary  shall  set  forth  the  Items  of  cost  In 
which  he  may  participate,  and  shall  exclude 
any  contribution  to  the  acquisition  of  land 
or  buildings. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    A    PROPOSED    PRODUCT    SAFETY 
STANDARD    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  7.  If  the  Secretary  has  published  a 
Notice  of  Proceeding  as  provided  by  section 
6(a),  and — 

(1)  he  has  accepted  neither  an  existing 
standard  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  nor  an 
offer  to  develop  a  proposed  product  safety 
standard  pursuant  to  section  6(c);  or 

(2)  he  has  accepted  an  offer  pursuant  to 
section  6(c),  but  determines  (In  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  he  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe)  that  the  offeror  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  continue  satisfactorily  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposed  standard  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  offer  or  that  the 
standard  which  has  been  developed  Is  not 
satisfactory; 

then  the  Secretary  may  proceed  to  develop 
a  proposed  product  safety  standard  pursuant 
to  procedures  prescribed  under  section  8. 

REGULATIONS   GOVERNING    DEVELOPMENT   OF 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations governing  the  development  of  pro- 
posed product  safety  standards  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  of  this  Act,  which  regulations 
shall  not  be  considered  rules  of  agency  or- 
ganization, procedure,  or  practice  for  pur- 
poses of  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Such  regulations  shall  Include 
requirements — 

( 1 )  that  standards  recommended  for 
promulgation  be  supported  by  test  data  or 
such  other  documents  or  materials  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  be  suitable  for  promulgation 
pursuant  to  section  9: 

(2)  that     standards     recommended     for 


promulgation  contain  such  test  methods  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  measurement  of  com- 
pliance with  such  standards: 

(3)  for  opportunity  by  Interested  persons 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  such 
standards: 

(4t  for  the  maintenance  of  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes  In  such  regulations 
to  disclose  the  course  of  the  development  of 
standards  recommended  for  promulgation, 
the  comments  and  other  Information  sub- 
mitted by  any  person  In  connection  with 
such  development,  including  comments  and 
Information  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
such  recommended  standards,  and  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  relevant  to  the 
evaluation  of  such  recommended  standards: 
and 

(5)  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
have  access  for  the  purjxjse  of  audit  and  ex- 
Eimlnatlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records,  relevant  to  the  expenditure  of 
any  contribution  of  the  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  section  6(c).  to  the  development  of  such 
recommended  standards. 

PROMULGATION  OF  PRODUCT  SAFETY  STANDARDS; 
DECLARATION  OF  BANNED  HAZARDOUS  CON- 
SUMER     PRODUCT 

Proposal  to  Promulgate  Product  Safety 
Standard  or  to  Declare  a  Banned  Hazard- 
ous Consumer  Product 
Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  Not  more  than  210  days  af- 
ter his  publication  of  a  Notice  of  Proceeding 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  6 
(which  time  may  be  extended  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  a  notice  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  stating  good  cause  therefor ) .  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister either  a  notice  withdrawing  such  prior 
Notice  or  a  proposal  to  promulgate  a  product 
safety  standard  applicable  to  any  consumer 
product  subject  to  such  Notice,  or  a  pro- 
ixxal  to  declare  any  such  subject  product  a 
banned  hazardous  consumer  product.  A  pro- 
posal to  promulgate  a  product  safety  stand- 
ard and  a  proposal  to  declare  a  product  a 
banned  hazardous  consumer  product  may  be 
published  In  the  alternative  with  respect  to 
any  consumer  product  subject  to  such  Notice. 
(2)  A  proposal  to  promulgate  a  product 
safety  standard,  or  to  declare  a  product  a 
banned  hazardous  consumer  product,  shall 
set  forth  such  standard,  or  the  reason  for 
such  declaration,  the  manner  In  which  in- 
terested persons  may  examine  data  and  other 
information  upon  which  such  standard  oi 
declaration,  or  need  therefor,  is  based  (con- 
sistent with  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section  4), 
and  the  period  within  which  all  interested 
persons  may  present  their  oomments  on  such 
standard  or  declaration,  or  the  need  there- 
for, orally  or  In  writing.  In  considering  those 
of  such  comments  applicable  to  a  proposed 
standard  the  Secretary  shall  give  sp)eclal 
weight  to  comments  which  were  submitted 
during  the  development  of  such  standard. 

Order  to  Promulgate  Product  Safety  Stand- 
ard or  to  Declare  a  Banned  Hazardous 
Consumer  Product 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  pub- 
lication of  a  proposal  to  promulgate  a  prod- 
uct safety  standaxd.  or  to  declare  a  product 
a  banned  hazardous  consumer  product,  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  order  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  act  upon  such  proposed 
standard  or  declaration,  or  withdraw  the  ap- 
plicable Notice  of  Proceeding.  The  order  shall 
set  forth  the  product  safety  standard  or 
declaration,  if  any,  the  reasons  for  the  Sec- 
retary's action  (including  reasons  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  product  safety  standard 
materially  different  than  that  set  forth  in 
the  proposal  or  for  his  failure  to  promulgate 
any  standard ) ,  and  the  date  or  dates  upon 
which  such  standard  or  declaration,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  shall  become  effective.  Such 
date  or  dates  shall  be  established  so  as  to 
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bes  1th 


minimize,  consistent  with  the  public 
and  safety;  economic  loss  to.  and 
or  dislocation  ol.  domestic  and 
trade. 

Findings 

(c)(1)    Prior  to  his  issuance  of  an 
to  prcmulgate  a  product  safety  standard 
suant  to  subsection  (b) .  or  to  declare  a 
ucc  a  banned    hazardous  consumer 
pursuant    to   subsection    (e),    the 
shall  consider,  and  shall   malce 
findings  for  inclusion  In  such  order  with 
spect  to — 

(A)  data  and  comments  submitted  In 
course    of    any   proceeding   under   sectlo^ 
relevant  to  such  order; 

(B)  the  frequency  and  causes  of 
and  the  types,  frequency,  severity,  and 
of   illness   and    injury,    attributed   to 
aspects  of  the  consumer  products  subjeci 
such  order; 

(C)  the  approximate  number  of 
products,  or  types  or  classes  tiaereof ,  sub 
to  such  order; 

(D)  the  need  of  the  publllc  for  the 
sumer  products  subject  to  such  order, 
the  probable  effect  of  such  order  upon 
utility,  cost,  or  availability  of  such 
to  meet  such  need;  and 

(E)  means  of  achieving  the  objective 
the   order   with   a    minimum   disruption 
dislocation  of  competition   and  of 
able   manufacturing   and   other 
practices. 

(2)   The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgatje 
product  safety  standard,  or  declare  a 
a  banned  hazardous  consxmier  product 
less  he  determines,  and  includes  such 
mlnatlon   In   the  order   promulgating 
standard    or  declaration,   that   his 
pursuant  to  paragraph    ( 1 )   show  that 
standard  or  declaration  (including  the 
tlve  date   thereof)    is  reasonably 
to  carry   out  the  purposes   for   which 
standard  or  declaration  is  authorized  by 
tlon  5  or  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
that  the  promulgation  of  such  standard 
declaration  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

Characteristics  and  Limitations  of 
Safety  Standards 

(d)(1)     Product    safety    standards 
where   feasible,   pertain   to   the   safety 
form  an  ce  characteristics  of  consumer 
ucts,  except  that  any  such  standard  may 
ply  to  the  composition,  design,  construct 
finish,  or  i>ackaging  of  the  product  or 
component  thereof  if  the  Secretary 
mines  such  application  to  be  in  the 
Interest. 

(2)   Without  regard  to  the  limltatlonii 
paragraph    ( 1 ) ,    a  product   safety 
may  require  that  the  product  or  any 
ponent  thereof  be  marked,  tagged,  or 
panled  by  clear  and  adequate  warningj 
Instructions    reasonably    necessary    for 
protection  of  health  or  safety. 

Ban  of  Product 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  declare  a 
product    to    be    a    "banned    hazardous 
sumer  product",  in  accordance  with  the 
cedures  of  this  section,  only  upon  his 
to  be  Included  in  the  Secretary's  order 
suant  to  subsection    (b),   that   no 
product  safety  standard  will  adequately 
tect  the  public  from   unreasonable  risl 
death,  or  of  serious  or  frequent  iUnesj 
Injury,  associated  with  exposure  to  or 
such  product.  A  firearm  may  not  be 
a  banned  hazardous  consumer  product. 

Disputes  of  Fact 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a 
In  accordance  with  such  conditions  or 
tatlons  as  he  may  make  applicable 
for  the  purpose  of  resolving  any  issue  of 
material  to  any  finding  required  to  be 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

REVOCATION  OR  AMENDMENT  OF  STANOARt) 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  revoki 
whole  or  in  part,  any  product  safety  st4nd 
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ard,  upon  the  ground  that  there  no  longer 
exists  a  need  therefor  or  that  such  standard 
Is  no  longer  In  the  public  Interest.  Such  rev- 
ocation shall  be  published  as  a  proposal  In 
the  Federal  Reerlster  and  shall  set  forth  such 
standard  or  portion  thereof  to  be  revoked,  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  his  determina- 
tion that  there  may  no  longer  be  a  need 
therefor  or  that  such  standard  (or  any  part 
thereof)  may  no  longer  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  the  manner  (consistent  with  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  section  4)  in  which  inter- 
ested persons  may  examine  data  and  other 
Information  relevant  to  the  Secretary's 
determination,  and  the  period  within  which 
all  Interested  persons  may  present  their  views, 
orally  or  in  writing,  with  respect  to  such 
revocation.  As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  by  order  act  upon  such 
proposal  and  shall  publish  such  order  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  order  shall  Include  the 
reasons  for  the  Secretary's  action,  and  the 
date  or  dates  upon  which  such  revocation 
shall  become  effective. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  sections  6,  7.  8, 
and  9  of  this  Act  for  the  promulgation  of  a 
product  safety  standard  shall  apply  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  material  amendment  of 
a  product  safety  standard.  The  Secretary 
may  promulgate  an  amendment  of  a  product 
safety  standard,  other  than  a  material 
amendment,  without  regard  to  sections  6,  7, 
or  8,  but  shall  comply  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  9 
and  shall  set  forth  In  his  order  promulgating 
such  amendment  such  findings  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  in  explanation  thereof.  As 
used  In  this  8ut>sectlon  the  term  "material 
amendment"  means  an  amendment  that 
would  substantially  Increase  any  performance 
standard  applicable  to  a  consumer  product, 
or  subetantlally  alter  the  composition,  de- 
sign, construction,  finish,  or  packaging  of 
such  product. 

JUSICIAI,  RJEVLEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  i>erson  adversely  affected 
by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  promulgated 
pursiiant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  9,  or 
pursuant  to  section  10,  may,  at  any  time  after 
such  order  Is  published  by  the  Secretary,  file 
a  petition  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  per- 
son resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  for  a  judicial  review  of  such  order. 
Copies  Of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose  and  to  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  file  In  the  court,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary based  his  order,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Such  record  shall  Include  such  order  of  the 
Secretary  and,  if  issued,  held,  or  obtained  In 
connection  therewith,  the  Notice  of  Pro- 
ceeding published  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6;  any  notice  or  proposal  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
9.  or  section  10;  the  transcript  or  summary 
of  any  proceedings  and  the  findings  arising 
therefrom;  and  any  other  Information,  in- 
cluding comments  of  Interested  persons,  re- 
quired to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  promulgation  of  such  order. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  to  grant 
appropriate  relief.  Including  Interim  relief, 
as  provide  In  such  chapter.  The  order  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  affirmed  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  taken  as 
a  whole. 

(c)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification,  as  pro- 


vided in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

IMMINENT     HAZARDS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  file,  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  venue  thereof, 
an  action  against  an  imminently  hazardous 
consiuner  product,  or  against  any  person  who 
manufactures  for  sale,  sells,  or  offers  for 
sale,  in  commerce,  or  Imports  into  the  United 
States,  such  product.  Such  an  action  may  be 
filed  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  prod- 
uct safety  standard  applicable  to  such  prod- 
uct, or  the  pendency  of  proceedings  initiated 
pursuant  to  section  6.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, and  hereinafter  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"Imminently  hazardous  consumer  product" 
means  a  consumer  product  the  use  of  or  ex- 
posure to  which  presents  Imminent  and  un- 
reasonable risk  of  death,  serious  Illness,  or 
severe  personal  Injury. 

(b)  The  district  court  in  which  such  action 
Is  filed  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  declare 
such  product  an  Imminently  hazardous  con- 
sumer product,  and  to  grant  (as  ancillary 
to  such  declaration  or  in  lieu  thereof)  such 
temporary  or  permanent  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  from 
such  risk.  Such  relief  may  Include  a  man- 
datory order  requiring  the  notification  of  the 
original  purchasers  of  such  product  of  such 
risk,  public  notice,  the  recall,  the  repair,  the 
replacement,  or  the  seizure  of  such  product. 

(c)  Concurrently  with  the  filing  of  such 
action  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  shall  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding, pursuant  to  section  6.  to  promul- 
gate a  product  safety  standard  applicable  to 
the  consumer  product  with  respect  to  which 
such  action  Is  filed,  or.  If  the  initiation  of 
such  proceeding  is  not  feasible,  shall  initi- 
ate a  proceedng.  pursuant  to  section  9,  to  de- 
clare such  product  a  banned  hazardous  con- 
siuner  product. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY;  REPAIR 
OR  REPLACEMENT  OF  NONCOMPLTTNO  CON- 
BTTMEB    FRODUCTS 

Sec.  13.  If  any  consumer  product  fails  to 
comply  with  any  applicable  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  the  manufacturer,  import- 
er, or  distributor  of,  or  dealer  in  such  product 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  (by  order 
after  opportunity  for  hearing  subject  to  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code) 
to  give  public  notice  and — 

(1)  to  mall  to  each  consumer  of  such 
product  known  to  such  manufacturer,  Im- 
porter, distributor,  or  dealer,  and,  In  the  case 
of  a  manufacturer  or  Importer,  to  each  dis- 
tributor or  dealer  to  whom  he  delivered  such 
product,  a  notification  of  such  failure  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  upon  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination that  such  notification  is  required 
In  order  adequately  to  protect  health  or 
safety, 

(2)  to  bring  such  product  Into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  such  order  without 
charge  to  the  consumer, 

( 3 )  to  replace  such  product  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  product  which  complies  with 
such  order  without  charge  to  the  consumer, 
or 

(4)  to  refund  the  purchase  price  of  such 
product  upon  tender  of  the  product,  less  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  use  if  such  product 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  consumer 
for  one  year  or  mere  at  the  time  of  such 
tender. 

The  manufacturer,  Importer,  distributor, 
or  dealer  against  whom  an  order  is  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  reimburse  each 
consumer  of  the  product  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  order  for  any  reasonable  and 
forseeable  expenses  (Including  transporta- 
tion expenses )  Incurred  by  such  consumer  in 
avaUlng  himself  of  the  remedies  provided  by 
such  order,  exclusive  of  attorneys'  fees. 
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Sec.  14.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
regulations,  standards,  or  orders  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  and  a  written  notice 
to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge, 
are  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  or  establishment  in  which 
consumer  products  are  manufactured,  as- 
sembled, or  held  for  introduction  Into  com- 
merce or  are  held  for  sale  after  such  in- 
troduction; or  to  enter  any  vehicle  being 
used  to  transport  consumer  products  In  In- 
terstate commerce;  and 

(2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  In 
a  reasonable  manner,  those  areas  of  such  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  establishment,  or  vehicle 
where  or  in  which  such  products  are  pro- 
duced, stored,  or  transported,  and  all  perti- 
nent equipment,  materials,  containers,  and 
labeling  therein. 

A  separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each 
such  Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be 
required  for  each  entry  made  during  the 
period  of  inspection  set  forth  In  such  notice. 
Each  such  inspection  shall  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  delivery  of 
such  notice,  and  shall  be  completed  with 
reasonable  promptness.  If  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  makes  such  Inspection  obtains 
any  sample  In  the  course  thereof,  he  shall, 
prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  give  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  a  re- 
ceipt therefor  describing  such  sample. 

(b)  Every  person  who  manufactures,  as- 
sembles, distributes,  or  sells  in  commerce,  or 
imports,  a  consumer  product  required  to 
conform  to  a  product  safety  standard  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports,  and  provide  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
reasonably  require  with  respect  to  such 
product.  Upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
every  such  person  shall  permit  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  records,  and  other  books,  rec- 
ords, and  papers  relevant  to  determining 
whether  such  person  is  In  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  prescribed  thereunder. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  any 
warrant  in  aid  of  an  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion under  this  section.  If  such  warrant  is 
required  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  upon  a  finding  that  such  in- 
spection or  investigation  Is  for  the  purposes 
of  enforcing  this  Act. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  making  con- 
sumer products  available  to  consumers,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to — 

(1)(A)  manufacture  for  sale  or  lease,  In 
commerce,  any  consumer  product  which  does 
not  comply  with  a  product  safety  standard; 
(B)  sell  or  lease,  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease,  in 
commerce,  any  consumer  product  which  does 
not  comply  with  a  product  safety  standard 
(1)  If  such  product  was  manufactured  or 
assembled  In  the  United  States  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  standard,  or  (11)  If  such 
product  was  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
In  violation  of  clause  (C);  (C)  Import  Into 
the  United  States  any  consumer  product 
which  does  not  comply  with  a  product  safety 
standard;  or  (D)  manufacturer  for  sale  or 
lease,  sell  or  lease,  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease, 
In  commerce,  or  Import  into  the  United 
States,  any  consumer  product  which  has  been 
declared  a  banned  or  Imminently  hazardous 
consumer  product; 

(2)  fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  13; 

(3)  fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement of  section  14;  or 

(4)  alter,  modify,  destroy,  or  remove  any 
portion  of,  or  do  any  other  act  with  respect 
to,  a  consumer  product  or  labeling  thereon 


or  attached  thereto,  if  such  act  Is  done  while 
the  product  is  being  held  or  transported  /or 
sale,  and  results  in  the  consumer  product 
or  Its  labeling  falling  to  conform  to  a  product 
safety  standard,  or  renders  the  product  a 
banned  or  Imminently  hazardous  consumer 
product. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Civil  and  Criminal  Penalties 
Sec.  16.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  commits 
any  act  prohibited  by  section  16,  or,  in  case 
of  commission  of  any  such  act  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  corporation  and  any  Individual  di- 
rector, officer,  or  agent  of  such  corporation 
who  knowingly  caused  In  whole  or  In  part 
the  corporation  to  commit  such  act,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  such  act,  and.  If  such  act 
was  wilfully  committed,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  such  act  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both.  As 
used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "knowing- 
ly" means  (1)  the  having  of  actual  knowl- 
edge, or  (2)  the  presumed  having  of  knowl- 
edge deemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  reasonable 
man  who  acts  in  the  circumstances,  includ- 
ing (A)  knowledge  obtainable  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  rep- 
resentations, and  (B)  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  action  taken  In  disre- 
gard of  reasonable  safeguards. 

Injunctions 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
commission  of  acts  prohibited  by  section  15, 
and  to  compel  the  taking  of  any  action  re- 
quired by  this  Act. 

Seizure 

(c)  Any  consumer  product  which  is  not 
manufetctured  in  compliance  with  an  appli- 
cable product  safety  standard,  which  Is  not 
In  compliance  with  such  a  standard  as  the 
result  of  an  action  made  unlawful  by  clause 
(4)  of  section  15,  or  which  Is  declared  a 
banned  or  imminently  hazardous  consumer 
product,  shall  be  Uable  to  be  proceeded 
against  while  In  commerce  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  on  complaint  for  forfeiture  by  rhe 
Attorney  General,  and  condemned  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within 
whose  district  the  consumer  product  is 
found.  The  procedure  In  such  cases  shall 
conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  by  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act. 

Private  Suits 

(d)  Any  Interested  person  may  bring  an 
action  In  any  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  defendant  is  found  or  transacts 
business  to  enforce  a  product  safety  stand- 
ard, or  to  enforce  any  order  under  subsection 
(e)  of  section  9,  or  under  section  12,  and  to 
obtain  appropriate  Injunctive  relief.  Not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  action,  such  Interested  person  shall 
give  notice  by  registered  mall  to  the  Secre- 
tary, to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the 
person  against  whom  such  action  is  directed. 
Such  notice  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
alleged  violation  of  any  such  standard  or 
order,  the  relief  to  be  requested,  and  the 
court  In  which  the  action  will  be  brought. 
No  separate  suite  shall  be  brought  under 
this  subsection  If  the  same  alleged  viola- 
tion is  the  subject  of  a  pending  action  by 
the  United  States  under  this  Act.  In  any  ac- 
tion under  this  section,  such  Interested  per- 
son may  elect,  by  a  demand  for  such  relief 
m  his  complaint,  to  recover  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees,  In  which  case  the  court  shall 
award  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to  the  pre- 
vailing party. 

nCPORTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  consumer  product  offered 
for  Importation  Into  the  United  States  to 


which  a  product  safety  standard  applies  (ex- 
cept Insofar  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
provide  with  respect  to  a  consumer  product 
accompanied  by  a  certification  of  compliance 
with  such  standard  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  or  which  Is  declared  a  banned 
or  Imminently  hazardous  consumer  product, 
shall  not  be  delivered  from  Customs  custody 
except  as  provided  In  section  499  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930.  In  the  event  an  Imported 
consumer  product  Is  delivered  from  Customs 
custody  under  bond,  as  provided  in  section 
499  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  Is  declared 
a  banned  or  imminently  hazardous  consumer 
product  or  falls  to  conform  with  a  product 
safety  standard  in  effect  on  the  date  of  entry 
of  such  merchandise,  the  Secretary  shall  so 
Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
unless  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
product  can  be  brought  into  compliance 
with  all  applicable  requirements  under  this 
Act  shall  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  demand  redelivery.  Upon  a  failure  to 
redeliver,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  shall 
assert  a  claim  for  liquidated  damages  for 
breach  of  a  condition  of  the  bond  arising 
out  of  such  failure  to  conform  or  redeliver  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
When  asserting  a  claim  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages against  an  Importer  for  failure  to  re- 
deliver such  nonconforming  goods,  the  liq- 
uidated damages  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  nonconforming 
merchandise  If,  within  five  years  prior  there- 
to, the  Importer  has  previously  been  assessed 
liquidated  damages  for  failure  to  redeliver 
nonconforming  goods  In  response  to  a  de- 
mand from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
set  forth  above. 

(b)  n  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
consumer  product  can  be  brought  Into  com- 
pliance with  all  applicable  requirements  un- 
der this  Act,  final  determination  as  to  ad- 
mission of  such  consumer  product  may  be 
deferred  and,  upon  filing  of  timely  written 
application  by  the  owner  or  consignee  and 
the  execution  by  him  of  a  bond  as  provided 
m  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may.  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, authorize  the  applicant  to  perform 
such  action  specified  In  such  authorization 
(including  destruction  or  export  of  rejected 
consumer  products  or  portions  thereof,  as 
may  be  specified  In  such  authorization).  All 
such  action  pursuant  to  such  authorization 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  be  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  ot  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ob- 
tain without  charge  and  deliver  to  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  his  request,  a  reasonable  number 
of  samples  of  consumer  products  being  of- 
fered for  Import.  The  owner  or  consignee  of 
any  such  product  may  have  a  hearing  before 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  admission  of 
such  imports  into  the  United  States.  If,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsection  (b),  it  ap- 
pears  from  examination  or  testing  ol  such 
samples  or  otherwise  that  a  product  falls  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
such  product  shall  be  refused  admission,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  cause  de- 
struction of  such  product  unless  It  Is  ex- 
ported, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  90  days 
after  notice  to  the  Importer  or  consignee. 

(d)  All  expenses  (including  travel,  per  diem 
or  subsistence,  and  salaries  of  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States)  in  connecUon 
with  the  destruction  provided  for  in  this 
section,  the  amount  of  such  expenses  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  all  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  storage,  cart- 
age, or  labor  with  respect  to  any  consumer 
product  refused  admission  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee 
and,  in  default  of  such  payment,  shall  con- 
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stltute  a  lien  against  any  future  Importa- 
tions made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 
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Sec.   18.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
consumer    product    manufactured,    sold, 
held    for   sale   for   export   from   the   United 
States  (or  to  any  consumer  product  Imporjted 
for  export).  If  such  consumer  product, 
any  container  In  which  It  Is  enclosed, 
a  stamp  or  label  stating  that  such  consu 
product  Is  intended  for  export  and  such  ctin- 
sumer  product  Is  In  fact  exported  from 
United  States;  except  that  this  Act  shall 
ply  to  any  consumer  product  manufact 
for  sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  for  shipment 
to  any  Installation  of  the  United  States 
cated  outside  of  the  United  States. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    STANDARDS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  establish  or  continue  In  effect 
with  respect  to  any  consumer  product 
standard  or  similEu:  regulation  prescribl 
requirements  applicable  to  any  aspect 
health  or  safety  of  such  consumer  product 
such  asp>ect  Is  required  to  conform  td 
product  safety  standard  under  this  Act: 
vided.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
construed  to  prevent  any  State  or  polit  cal 
subdivision  thereof  from  establlahing 
continuing  a  health  or  safety  requirement 
applicable  to  a  consumer  product  for  its 
use.  if  such  requirement  Imposes  a 
standard  of  health  or  safety  than  that 
quired  to  comply  with  the  applicable  product 
safety  standard  under  this  Act. 

(b)   The  Secretary  may,  upon  appllcat^o 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
empt  such  State  or  political  subdivision  fdom 
the  limitation  of  subsection  (a)   if  a  sta:id 
ard  projxwed  by  such  application  (1)  imposes 
a  higher  level  of  health  or  safety  than 
Federal  product  safety  standard  with  resjJect 
to  products  to  be  manufactured,  sold,  held 
for  sale,  or  used  in  such  State  or  polit:  cal 
subdivision  thereof,  (2)   is  required  by  ccm 
pelUng  local  conditions,  (3)  does  not  unduly 
burden  commerce,  and  (4)  is  ajlopted  by  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  pursuant  to  pro 
cedures  and  requirements  which  in  the  Ju  Ig. 
ment    of    the    Secretary    are    substantially 
comparable  to  those  prescribed  for  product 
safety  standards  under  this  Act. 

UTILIZATICN    OP    OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  30.  In  carrying  out  bis  duties 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxlmiim 
practicable  extent,  utilize  the  personnel, 
cllltles,  and  other  technical  support  avalla|)le 
In  other  Federal  agencies. 
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Defartment  or  Health, 

ES>UCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

April  20. 197, 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonkw, 
President  of  The  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the 
sideratlon  of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
dudng  the  risks  of  death,  Illness,  and 
Jury  associated  with  the  use  of 
products."  The  bill  has  the  short  title  of 
•'Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of  1971". 

Also    enclosed    for    your    convenience 
copies  of  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  of 
bill. 

This  pro]}osed  legislation  would  carry 
the     recommendation     In     the     President 
February  24,  1971,  consumer  message  for 
actment  of  a  consumer  product  safety 
The    proposal     is    designed     to     reduce 
eliminate      unreasonable      risk      of 
or     of      serious     or      frequent      Illness 
injury,     associated     with     exposure     to 
use  of  such  products,  by  establishing  In 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei 
fare  a  product  safety  program  under  which 
the  Secretary  would  collect  and  dissemlnite 
information  on  consumer  product  hazards 
and    promulgate    mandatory    standards  {for 
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consumer  products  Insofar  as  the  need  for 
such  standards  is  supported  by  injury  and 
other  data. 

Provision  would  also  be  made  for  the 
banning  of  Imminently  hazardous  consumer 
products,  or  unreasonably  hazardous  con- 
sumer products  for  which  adequate  stand- 
ards cannot  be  set. 

We  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer 
this  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  Its  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget   that   enactment    of   this 
draft  bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


Section-by-Section  Summary 
short  title 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  allow  it  to  be 
cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
of  1971". 

declaration  of  purpose 

Section  2  would  declare  the  bill's  purpose 
as  that  of  providing  for  establishment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare {hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secre- 
tary") of  a  consumer  product  safety  program, 
which  would  include  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  product  safety  standards  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  death.  Illness,  and  Injury 
associated  with  the  use  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

DEFINmONS 

Section  3  would  define  the  term  "consumer 
product"  (for  which  product  safety  stand- 
ards may  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5)  as  a  product  customarily  produced 
or  distributed  for  sale  to  a  consumer  for  his 
personal  use,  consumption,  or  enjoyment 
in  or  around  a  household  or  residence,  a 
school,  in  recreation  or  otherwise.  The  term 
would  exclude  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  motor 
vehicles,  economic  (i.e.,  agricultural)  poi- 
sons, tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  and 
other  products  insofar  as  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  health  or  safety  regulation 
whether  or  not  In  fact  regulated)  under 
other  statutes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  wovild  authorize 
product  safety  standards  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts Intended  for  introduction  Into  "com- 
merce" (see  section  15),  the  term  "com- 
merce" is  defined  to  mean  commerce  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  among  or  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

COLLECTION    AND    DISCLOSURE    OF    INFORMATION 
ON  CONSUMER  PRODUCT  RISKS 

Section  4(a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  collect,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation on  the  frequency  and  causes  of  death, 
and  the  types,  frequency,  severity,  and  causes 
of  Illness,  or  Injury,  associated  with  con- 
sumer products,  and  on  means  to  test,  meas- 
ure, or  evaluate  risks  arising  from  such 
products. 

Section  4(b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  obtain  Information  pertinent  to  the 
Incidence  of  product-induced  injury  by 
subpoena  enforcible  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  4(c)  would  protect  the  Secretary's 
refusal  to  disclose  information  not  required 
to  be  released  by  the  public  Information 
section  of  what  was  formerly  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (now  5  U.S.C.  552), 
and  would  expressly  prohibit  his  disclosure 
of  commercial  secrets,  or  of  illness  or  injury 
data  revealing  identity  of  the  victim. 

It  would  also  require  the  provision  of 
thirty  days  notice  to  the  manufacturer  of 
any  consumer  product  prior  to  the  Secre- 
tary's public   disclosure   of  information  re- 


specting that  product,  if  such  Information 
would  reveal  the  manufacturer's  identity. 
The  Secretary  would  also  be  required  to 
publish  the  manufacturer's  statement  In  re- 
gard to  such  Information,  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  a  retraction  of  any  false 
Information  disclosed  under  the  bill.  Ex- 
cept for  the  retraction  requirement,  these 
limitations  would  not  apply  to  information 
about  a  product  in  violation  of  the  bill's 
prohibitions  (section  15),  or  against  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  filed  an  action  to 
have  it  declared  an  Imminent  hazard  (sec- 
tion 12):  or  Information  about  any  admin- 
istrative or  Judicial  proceedings  under  the 
bUl. 

AUTHORITY    TO    PROMULGATE    STANDARDS    FOR 
CONSUMER    PRODUCTS 

Section  5  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  a  product  safety  standard  for 
any  consumer  product  If  he  finds  a  need 
for  such  action  to  reduce  or  eliminate  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  death,  or  of  serious  or  fre- 
quent Ulness  or  Injury,  associated  with  use 
of  or  exposure  to  it. 

INITIATION    OF    PROCEEDING    TO    PROMULGATE    A 
PRODUCT    SAFETY    STANDARD 

Section  6(a),  Notice  of  Proceeding,  would 
require  that  a  proceeding  to  promulgate  a 
product  safety  standard  be  initiated  by  pub- 
lication of  a  Notice  of  Proceeding  which, 
inter  alia,  would  provide  information  with 
respect  to  existing  standards  which  may  be 
relevant  to  the  proceeding,  and  would  Invite 
any  person  to  submit,  within  thirty  days,  an 
existing  standard  for  promulgation  as  a  pro- 
posed product  safety  standard,  or  an  offer 
to  develop  for  promulgation  a  proposed  prod- 
uct safety  standard. 

Section  6(b),  Use  of  Existing  Standard, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  publish 
(pursuant  to  section  9)  an  existing  standard 
as  a  proposed  product  safety  standard,  in 
lieu  of  accepting  an  offer  to  develop  a  stand- 
ard in  response  to  the  invitation  contained 
In  the  Notice  of  Proceeding. 

Section  6(c) ,  Acceptance  of  Offers  to  De- 
velop Proposed  Product  Safety  Standards, 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  accept  one 
(and  permit  him  to  accept  more  than  one) 
offer,  in  response  to  his  Notice  Invitation, 
to  develop  a  proposed  product  safety  stand- 
ard, upon  his  finding  that  the  offeror  Is  tech- 
nically competent  and  has  the  capacity  to 
comply  with  the  Secretary's  regulations  un- 
der section  8.  The  Secretary  may  agree  to 
offset  the  cost  of  developing  such  standard 
if  such  participation  would  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  adequate  standard. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    A    PROPOSED    PRODUCT    SAFETY 
STANDARD    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

Section  7  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  develop  a  proposed  product  safety  stand- 
ard If  he  has  accepted  neither  an  existing 
standard  nor  an  offer  to  develop  a  stand- 
ard, In  response  to  his  Notice,  or  an  offeror 
fails,  after  acceptance  of  his  offer,  to  develop 
a  satisfactory  standard. 

REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    DEVELOPMENT   OP 
STANDARDS 

Section  8  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  proposed  product  safety  standards 
under  the  bUl.  The  regulations  would  in- 
clude provisions  to  assure  that  Interested 
persons  were  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  development,  that  the  devel- 
opment is  supported  by  an  adequate  record, 
and  that  the  developed  standards  contain 
test  methods  appropriate  for  the  measure- 
ment of  compliance  with  them. 

PROMULGATION  OP  PRODUCT  SAFETY  STANDARDS; 
DECLARATION  OF  BANNED  HAZARDOUS  CON- 
SUMER   PRODUCT 

Section  9(a),  Proposal  to  Promulgate 
Product  Safety  Standard  or  to  Declare  a 
Banned  Hazardous  Consiimer  Product,  would 
require  the  Secretary,   not   more  than  210 
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davs  after  his  publication  of  a  Notice  of 
Proceeding  (as  required  by  section  6(a) ) ,  to 
publish  either  a  withdrawal  of  such  Notice,  a 
proposal  to  promulgate  a  product  safety 
standard,  or  a  proposal  to  declare  a  banned 
hazardous  consumer  product.  The  proposal 
would  contain  the  standard  or  ban  and  cer- 
tain other  Information,  and  would  give  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  comment. 
The  bin  would  require  special  weight  to  be 
given  to  those  comments  that  had  been 
submitted  during  the  standards  development 
process,  In  order  to  encourage  persons  to 
comment  at  that  earlier  point. 

Section  9(b) ,  Order  To  Promulgate  Product 
Safety  Standard  or  To  DeclEU-e  a  Banned  Haz- 
ardous Consumer  Product,  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  act  by  order  upon  his  proposed 
product  safety  standard  or  ban  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  his  proposal  to  promulgate 
It.  The  effective  date  of  such  standard  or 
ban  woiUd  be  set  by  the  Secretary  with  ref- 
erence to  the  public  interest,  as  provided  by 
section  9(c)  (2),  described  infra,  and  so  as  to 
minimize  loss  to,  and  disruption  or  disloca- 
tion of.  domestic  and  International  trade. 

Section  9(c),  Findings.  Paragraph  (1) 
would  require  findings  In  support  of  the 
order  promulgating  a  product  safety  stand- 
ard or  ban  that  would  Include,  inter  alia,  a 
demonstration  of  the  Injury  data  upon 
which  the  need  for  the  order  is  predicated, 
the  probable  effect  of  the  order  on  the  prod- 
uct's availability  to  meet  the  estimated  pub- 
lic need,  and  means  of  achieving  the  objec- 
tive of  the  order  with  a  minimal  disruption 
of  competition  and  of  reasonable  manufac- 
turing and  other  commercial  practices. 

Paragraph  (2)  would  prohibit  the  promul- 
gation of  a  product  safety  standard  or  ban  In 
the  absence  of  a  finding  by  the  Secretary, 
with  supporting  data,  that  such  standard  or 
ban  (including  the  effective  date  thereof)  Is 
reasonably  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  such  standard  or  ban  is  authorized, 
and  that  the  promulgation  is  otherwise  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Section  9(d),  Characteristics  and  Limita- 
tions of  Product  Safety  Standards,  would  re- 
quire product  safety  standards  to  be  perform- 
ance-based, where  feasible;  and  would  make 
clear  that  product  safety  standards  (vrtthout 
regard  to  the  preceding  limitations)  may  re- 
quire that  the  product  or  any  component 
thereof  be  marked,  tagged,  or  accompanied  by 
warnings  or  instructions. 

Section  9(e),  Ban  of  Product,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  declare  a  product  to 
be  a  "banned  hazardous  consumer  product" 
(and  therefore  prohibited  from  commerce 
under  section  15)  only  upon  his  finding  that 
no  feasible  product  safety  standard  would 
adequately  protect  the  public  from  unreason- 
able health  or  safety  risk  tissociated  with  the 
product,  and  the  banning  of  the  product  was 
In  the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  would 
not  be  permitted  to  ban  firearms. 

Section  9(f),  Disputes  of  Pact,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  conduct  hearings  to 
resolve  disputes  of  fact  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  findings. 

REVOCATION  OB  AMENDMENT  OF  STANDARD 

Section  10(a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  revoke  all  or  part  of  any  product 
safety  standard  that  he  has  promulgated, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  need  for  it  no  longer 
exists,  or  that  It  is  no  longer  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Section  10(b)  would  require  that  material 
amendments  of  product  safety  standards  be 
promulgated  through  the  same  procedure  re- 
quired for  such  standards,  but  would  estab- 
lish an  abbreviated  procedure  for  other 
amendments  of  standards. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Section  11  provides  for  Judicial  review.  In 
the  appropriate  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, of  a  product  safety  standard,  a  product 
ban,  or  a  revocation  of  a  standard,  upon 
petition  of  an  adversely  affected  person.  The 


court  would  be  authorized  to  set  aside  the 
Secretary's  action  unless  It  Is  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  as  a 
whole. 

IMMINENT    HAZARDS 

Section  12  would  authorize  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Attorney  General,  to  seek  in 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court, 
an  order  to  declare  a  consumer  product  to  be 
imminently  hazardous  (and  therefore  banned 
from  commerce  under  section  15)  if  the  use 
of  or  exposure  to  the  product  presents  Im- 
minent and  unreasonable  risk  of  death,  seri- 
ous illness,  or  severe  personal  Injury.  The 
court  would  have  Jurisdiction  to  provide  an- 
cillary or  alternative  relief  in  such  clrciam- 
stances.  Including  the  issuance  of  a  manda- 
tory order  requiring  notification  of  the  origi- 
nal purchasers  of  such  product  of  the  risk, 
or  requiring  recall,  repair,  replacement,  or 
seizure  of  the  product.  Concurrently  with 
the  filing  of  an  action  to  have  a  consumer 
product  declared  an  Imminent  hazard,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  Initiate  a 
proceeding  to  promulgate  a  safety  standard 
applicable  to  the  product  or,  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  a  proceeding  to  ban  the  product. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY;  REPAIR 
OR  REPLACEMENT  OF  NONCOMPLTINO  CON- 
SUMER   PRODUCTS 

Section  13  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  require  manufacturers.  Importers,  distrib- 
utors of,  and  dealers  in;  noncomplylng  con- 
sumer products  to  notify  consumer-pxirchas- 
ers  (where  known)  and,  In  the  case  of 
manufacturers  and  Importers,  their  dealers 
or  distributors,  of  any  noncompliance  of  such 
product  with  any  order  Issued  under  the 
bin  (I.e.,  an  order  promulgating  a  product 
safety  standard,  declaring  a  product  a  banned 
hazardous  consumer  product,  or  a  court  order 
declaring  a  product  an  Imminently  hazard- 
ous consumer  product) . 

The  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  such 
product  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  to 
bring  noncomplylng  products  into  conformity 
with  the  order,  replace  them  with  complying 
products,  or  refund  the  pvu-chase  price.  The 
provision  would  not  bar  a  manufacturer  from 
entering  Into  contractual  arrangements  with 
his  dealers  or  distributors  for  appropriate 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  any  purchase  price 
refund  required  of  the  manufacturer,  where 
such  refund  Includes  amounts  representing 
a  dealers  or  distributor's  profit  on  his  sale 
of  the  product  to  the  consumer. 

INSPECTION   AND   RECORDKEEPING 

Section  14  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  necessary  inspections  under  the 
bill.  Including  factory  inspection.  Manufac- 
turers, suppliers,  retailers  and  other  distribu- 
tors of  consumer  products  subject  to  promul- 
gated product  safety  standards  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  find  make  available  to 
the  Secretary  such  records  and  Information  as 
may  be  required. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Section  15  would  make  it  unlawful  for  per- 
sons manufacturing  or  dealing  in  consumer 
products  to  manufacture  a  consumer  product 
that  falls  to  comply  with  an  applicable  stand- 
ard, to  market  such  non-complying  product 
if  manufactured  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  standard  or  to  Import  (or  sell  such 
imported)  non-com  plying  products.  The  sec- 
tion would  also  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  importation  of  banned  or  imminently 
hazardous  consumer  products.  It  would  also 
make  unlavtrful  other  violations  of  the  bill 
pertaining  to  notification  of  consumers  of 
noncomplylng  products  In  their  possession; 
repair,  replacement,  or  recall  of  such  prod- 
ucts; and  requirements  relating  to  factory 
inspection  and  record  keeping.  Finally,  It 
would  prohibit  such  persons  from  altering 
consumer  products  In  a  manner  that  results 
in  their  falling  to  conform  to  a  product  safety 
standard,  or  renders  them  banned  or  Immi- 
nently hazardous  consumer  products. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Section  16(a),  Civil  and  Criminal  Penal- 
ties, would  Impose  a  $10,000  civil  penalty 
for  commission  of  an  act  prohibited  uader 
section  15,  and  would  make  it  a  misdemean- 
or, punishable  by  $10,000  fine  or  not  more 
than  one  year  Imprisonment,  or  both,  for  the 
willful  commission  of  such  act. 

Section  16(b),  Injunctions,  would  confer 
Jurisdiction  on  the  United  States  district 
courts  to  Issue  mandatory  process  to  enforce 
the  bill. 

Section  16(c),  Seizure,  would  authorize 
Judicial  selziire  of  consumer  products  in  vi- 
olation of  the  bill. 

Section  16(d),  Private  Suits,  would  au- 
thorize Interested  persons  to  bring  actions 
in  appropnlate  United  States  district  courts 
to  enforce  a  product  safety  standard,  or  any 
order  declaring  a  product  a  banned  or  Im- 
minently hazardous  consumer  product.  No 
separate  suit  would  be  authorized  if  the 
same  alleged  violation  Is  the  subject  of  a 
pending  action  by  the  United  States.  If  the 
complaining  party  elects,  in  his  complaint, 
to  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  the 
court  would  be  required  to  award  such  feea 
to  the  prevailing  party. 

IMPORTS 

Section  17  would  govern  the  procedure  un- 
der which  consumer  products  which  are  Im- 
ported may  be  delivered  from  Customs  if 
they  are  subject  to  product  safety  standards, 
or  are  declared  to  be  banned  or  imminently 
hazardotis  consumer  products.  Nonconform- 
ing products  delivered  under  bond  are  re- 
quired to  be  redelivered  to  customs  luiless 
they  can  be  brought  Into  confonnlty  with 
the  bill.  Nonconforming  products  that  can- 
not be  brought  into  compliance  are  denied 
entry  Into  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS 

Section  18  provides  that  the  bill  not  ap- 
ply to  consumer  products  manufactured, 
sold,  or  held  for  sale  for  export  from  the 
United  States  (other  than  to  Installations 
of  the  United  States). 

EFFECT    ON     STATE     STANDARDS 

Section  19  would  prohibit  the  application 
of  State  or  local  health  or  safety  standards 
to  consumer  products  required  to  conform 
to  product  safety  standards  under  the  bill 
(except  for  the  imposition  of  higher  stand- 
ards for  products  for  use  by  the  State) .  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  from  this  limi- 
tation In  consideration  of  comjjelllng  local 
conditions,  if  such  exemption  would  not  un- 
duly burden  commerce  and  the  State  or  local 
standard  higher  than  the  federally-imposed 
standard  and  Is  adopted  pursuant  to  proce- 
dures comparable  to  those  prescribed  by  the 
bill  for  product  safety  standards. 

UTILIZATION    OF    OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Section  20  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  maximum  practicable  use  of  the  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  technical  support  of 
other  Federal  agencies. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  'by  request) : 
S.  1798.  A  bUl  to  foster  fuller  U.S. 
participation  in  international  trade  by 
the  promotion  and  support  of  represen- 
tation of  U.S.  interests  in  international 
voluntary  standards  activities  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

INTERNATIONAL      VOLUNTARY      STANDARDS      COR- 
PORATION   ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  foster  fuller 
U.S.  participation  in  international  trade 
by  the  promotion  and  support  of  repre- 
sentation of  U.S.  Interests  in  interna- 
tional voluntary  standards  activities  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  staJte- 
ment  of  purpose  and  section-by -section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to|be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of   Purpose   and   Need    , 

The  Nations  which  engage  In  substantial 
International  trade  are  largely  those  wh^ch 
we  term  "Industrialized."  One  slgnlflc4Dt 
element  of  their  Industrialization  has  b^n 
the  adoption  and  use  of  engineering  and 
manufactiirlng  standards  which  are  ihe 
building  blocks  of  successful  production.! 

The  establishment  and  use  of  standards 
permits  decentralization  of  manufacturing 
plants,  locating  them  most  advantageously 
with  respect  to  energy  sources,  raw  nxaterl41s, 
labor  force  and  markets  thereby  enabling 
the  greatest  number  of  companies,  large  ahd 
small,  to  share  In  Industrial  activity,  libe 
existence  of  standards  fosters  Innovatlpn 
tuid  the  establishment  of  new  businesses  Iby 
assuring  both  the  entrepreneur  and  ijbe 
customer  that  new  products  meet  accepted 
norms.  It  allows  specialization  of  labor  a^d 
also  facilities  control  and  automation  of 
production  processes.  Voluntary  adoption; of 
standards  by  United  States  industry  has 
Stimulated  the  growth  of  the  Amerlcin 
economy.  I 

Just  as  the  use  of  standards  has  stlmulalied 
our  domestic  economic  growth,  the  growlth 
of  international  trade  may  also  be  stlmju- 
lated  by  use  of  such  standards  IntematioiD- 
ally.  DlfTerences  In  language,  legal  systelns 
and  terminology,  plus  the  distance  betweten 
buyer  and  seller,  constitute  obstacles  whlfch 
are  smoothed  when  there  are  mutuaJy 
understood  standards  which  describe  prod- 
ucts that  the  purchaser  can  sp>ecify  and  ttie 
seller  can  supply.  The  development  of  in 
effective  system  of  International  standanls 
requires  the  participation  and  cooperation 
of  all  interested  parties.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem of  international  standards,  all  naticxis 
would  be  able  to  exploit  their  special  skills 
and  technologies  so  as  to  participate  m<)re 
fully  in  world  economic  activity,  benefltUig 
not  only  themselves  but  other  nations  as 
weU. 

The  development  of  an  international  afs- 
tem  of  standards  would  provide  the  atm^- 
phere  in  which  the  United  States  could  trade 
In  world  markets  on  an  equal  footing  wljth 
other  nations,  not  handicapped  by  standartls 
that  are  Incompatible  with  our  own. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  harmonization 
of  national  standards  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  International  standards  bodies  of  a  no^i- 
treaty  nature,  notably  the  Internatloqal 
Organization  for  Standardization  and  t|ie 
International  Electrotechnlcal  Commlsslc^. 
These  organizations  work  to  produce  Inter- 
national standards  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  their  members.  Many  of  the  na- 
tional bodies  represented  In  these  intemk- 
tlonal  standards  organizations  receive  pollpy 
guidance  and  funds  from  their  governments. 
The  notable  exception  Is  the  United  Statles 
where  the  federal  role  in  intematlonial 
standards  activities  has  been  largely  one  jof 
providing  technical  information  and  the 
services  of  technical  experts. 

Where  there  has  been  U.S.  participation  in 
international  non-treaty  standards  work,  ttie 
support  provided  to  the  U.S.  member  bodes 
has  generally  come  from  those  U.S.  flnos 
which  see  a  relationship  between  spec!  Be 
Intematlonal  standards  and  their  busing 
success.  This  has  two  consequences. 

First,  participation  in  the  development  lof 
Intematlonal  standards  work  has  been  ua 
•Ten,  with  effective  participation  in  soine 
areas,  such  as  automatic  data  processiiig, 
while  other  areas  have  received  little  suppo  rt 
Inadequate  U.S.  participation  in  interna 
tional  standards  development  tends  to  place 
American  goods   at   a   disadvantage   In   ^e 


market  places  of  the  world.  Differences  in  Eu- 
ropean and  American  color  television  stand- 
ards were  dramatically  emphasized  when 
satellite  communication  became  possible. 
Complex  converters  had  to  be  introduced  to 
allow  Interchange  of  programs.  Moreover, 
U.S.  television  programs  cannot  be  taped  here 
and  fed  directly  into  transmitters  of  Euro- 
pean origin.  Adoption  by  the  Europeans  of  a 
color  tedevlsion  system  incompatible  with 
ours  is  estimated  to  have  cost  U.S.  industry 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  largely  private 
nature  of  the  support  given  to  U.S.  interna- 
tional standardization  activities  Is  that  the 
impact  of  standards  upon  small  firms,  con- 
sumers, and  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
often  receives  Insufflclent  attention.  An  ob- 
jective long-range  approach  to  Intematlonal 
standards  development  is  clearly  needed  since 
the  goeJs  are  sometimes  public  as  well  as 
private,  as  in  cases  where  the  issue  of  safety 
arises.  The  bUl  would  provide  for  appro- 
priate p>artlclpatlon  by  all  affected  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  International  standardization  activ- 
ities, thus  promoting  international  trade 
while  assuring  that  the  legitimate  interests 
of  consumers  and  small  businesses  are  pro- 
tected. Cooperation  with  foreign  standards- 
making  bodies,  with  provision  for  appro- 
priate policy  guidance  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  as  provided  in  the  bill  will  best 
foster  development  of  international  stand- 
ards which  serve  the  public  interest. 

E^iropean  countries  striving  to  reduce 
intra- Burofjean  trade  barriers  began  efforts 
to  coordinate  standards  at  the  regional  level 
in  the  early  1960*8.  Members  of  the  national 
standards  bodies  of  the  Common  Market  and 
EPTA  nations  formed  the  European  Stand- 
ards Coordinating  Committee  (CE3JEL). 

More  recently,  the  United  iUngdom. 
Prance,  and  Oermany  formed  a  Tripartite 
Committee  to  bring  together  the  authority 
of  these  governments  and  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  national  standards  bodies 
in  the  effort  toward  total  harmonization  in 
the  standards  area.  A  final  draft  of  the  Tri- 
partite Accord  on  Electronic  Components 
was  completed  In  April  1970.  This  Accord 
describes  the  rules  for  a  "total  harmoniza- 
tion" scheme  for  electronic  components.  It 
Includes  provisions  for  agreeing  on  conunon 
standards;  rules  for  the  operation  of  an  in- 
ternational quality  assurance  system;  and 
finally  a  system  of  applying  a  "mark  of  con- 
formity" indicating  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Accord.  The  membership  in  the 
Accord  Is  presently  restricted  to  Western 
European  countries. 

Several  features  of  this  Accord  may  point 
out  the  general  pattern  for  other  classes  of 
products.  First,  the  Accord  calls  for  an  "au- 
thorized Institution"  In  each  country  to  op- 
erate the  harmonized  system.  The  makeup  of 
this  institution  can  be  either  governmental, 
private,  or  a  combination  of  both,  but  It 
must  be  authorized  to  speak  with  authority 
on  behalf  of  all  Interests  in  the  country, 
government  and  Industry.  The  "authorized 
institution"  mvist  provide  for  product  test- 
ing by  approved  laboratories  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  an  applicable  standard  and  for 
the  use  of  a  mark  or  stamp  certifying  that 
the  tested  product  conform  to  the  standard. 
The  mark  of  conformity  must  be  accepted  by 
all  participating  countries  without  further 
testing. 

This  type  of  harmonization  of  national 
standards  between  countries  can  serve  to  ex- 
pand International  trade  between  the  par- 
ticipating nations.  However,  exclusive  ar- 
rangements for  product  testing  and  certifi- 
cation procedures  become  non-tariff  barriers 
against  those  nations  which  are  not  ptar- 
ticlpatlng  because  those  products  which  do 
not  bear  an  accepted  mark  of  conformity 
from  an  authorized  institution  may  hav<e  to 
undergo  the  expense  of  further  testing. 

Ideally,  the  best  system  for  Intematlonal 
certification  of  compliance  with  an  approved 


standard  would  be  self-certification  by  each 
manufacturer.  This  would  provide  the  sim- 
plest and  most  economical  method  of  operat- 
ing such  a  system  and  would  Involve  a  min- 
imum of  governmental  Involvement.  A  system 
of  self -certification  would  require  an  effective 
sanction  for  improper  certification.  While 
self -certification  best  promotes  Intematlonal 
trade,  national  certification  by  an  authorized 
institution  accepted  in  each  of  the  partici- 
pating nations  may  also  serve  to  promote 
international  trade  provided  that  participa- 
tion In  the  certification  system  Is  open  to 
nationals  of  all  countries.  Participation  in 
such  a  system  requires  a  much  higher  degree 
of  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
government  agencies  and  private  standards 
bodies  than  presently  exists.  The  bill  would 
enable  the  United  States  interests  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  the  development  of  such 
international  certification  arrangements. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  as  well  as 
many  other  government  agencies,  have  tradi- 
tionally provided  technical  support  to  the 
activity  of  U.S.  Industry  In  voluntarily  de- 
veloping engineering  standards  for  the  United 
States.  Since  1921  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  provided  Industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  substantial 
technical  and  administrative  assistance  in 
the  development  and  publication  of  stand- 
ards for  products  and  commodities  and  of 
simplified  practices  directed  at  the  reduction 
of  sizes  and  styles.  Professional  personnel  of 
the  government  have  served  on  technical 
committees  of  many  domestic  standardiza- 
tion bodies  and  a  limited  number  of  inter- 
national committees  have  led  in  the  develop- 
ment of  technically  competent  engineering 
standards  oriented  principally  to  perform- 
ance criteria. 

The  Department  also  has  general  respon- 
sibilities for  fostering  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce.  However,  there  Is  no  specific  au- 
thorization which  fociLses  the  governmental 
Involvement  In  international  standards  work 
in  the  Department.  The  authority  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  working  with  the  private 
sector  in  the  field  of  international  standards 
are  not  clearly  spelled  out  in  existing  legis- 
lation. A  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide 
these  mechanisms  needed  for  U.S.  interests 
to  participate  effectively  In  the  development 
of  voluntary  International  standards. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  would  serve 
as  a  focus  for  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  are,  however,  many  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  the  engineer- 
ing standards,  so  that  the  Federal  role  would 
involve  more  than  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce alone.  Today,  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee for  Standards  Policy  assists  in  es- 
tablishing Federal  policy  In  the  standards 
area.  Activities  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion win  expand  the  need  for  a  unified  Fed- 
eral policy.  The  bill  would  establish  an  in- 
teragency committee  to  supplant  the  exist- 
ing committee,  and  provide  poUcy  guidance 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  the  bill. 

The  profKJsed  legislation  would  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  promote  voluntary  international  stand- 
ardization activities.  It  would  also  provide 
authority  for  the  Issuance  of  grants  to 
qualified  private  non-profit  organizations 
for  the  promotion  and  development  inter- 
national standards.  Only  where  develop- 
ment of  standards  through  private  participa- 
tion is  shown  to  be  inadequate  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  would  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  aseiune  a  larger  role. 

This  expanded  role  of  the  Government  in 
stimulating  the  development  of  compatible 
international  standards  is  necessary  if  bar- 
riers to  the  Interchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  to  be  minimized  and  a  comp>etltlvc 
free  economy  in  the  world  market  main- 
tained. An  effort  to  Increase  common  or 
compatible  International  standards,  to  rec- 
oncile  standards    differences,   and   to    help 
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develop  as  broad  a  trade  base  as  possible  In 
international  markets  is  essential.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  aimed  at  supporting  the 
development  of  a  strong  and  growing  trade 
in  present  markets  and  markets  of  tomor- 
row through  early  and  effective  participa- 
tion in  International  standards  activities, 
on  the  part  of  U.S.  Industry,  professional 
organizations,  representatives  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  foster  U.S.  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  with  foreign  stand- 
ards-making bodies  in  their  standards  ac- 
tivities. By  means  of  such  cooperation  and 
participation,  its  basic  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  generation  or  adop- 
tion of  standards  compatible  with  American 
Interests. 

It  is  estimated  that  Commerce  activities 
under  the  prop)Osed  legislation  will  require 
funding  of  $1,000,000  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation. 

Skction-bt-Skction  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  Intematlonal  Voluntary  Standards 
Cooperation  Act  of  1971. 

Section  2  states  the  findings  of  the  Congress 
that  Internationally  recognized  foreign 
standards  can  promote  international  trade 
and  that  effective  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  standards  requires  coopera- 
tion between  the  Government  and  industry. 
The  section  declares  that  a  purpose  of  the 
Act  Is  to  promote  and  support  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  the  United  States  in  Interna- 
tional voluntary  standardization  activities 
and  to  promote  Intematlonal  trade  through 
appropriate  implementation  of  Intematlonal 
voluntary  standardization  agreements. 

Section  3  defines  certain  terms  used  In  the 
Act.  The  term  "voluntary  standards"  is  de- 
fined to  include  industrial  and  commercial 
standards. 

Section  4  defines  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  As  the  person  assigned 
principal  responsibility  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  international  standardiza- 
tion activities,  the  Secretary  is  given  respon- 
sibility to  identify  International  standardi- 
zation activities  where  more  participation  by 
the  United  States  Is  needed,  to  provide  for 
appropriate  participation,  and  to  encourage 
appropriate  use  of  voluntary  international 
standards. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any  con- 
templated action  which  Involves  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  United  States,  seeking 
his  advice  and  concurrence,  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  utilize  private  capabilities  and 
resources  in  performing  his  functions  under 
the  Act. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish arrangements  for  United  States  repre- 
sentation through  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  provides  that  the  arrangements 
contain  certain  minimum  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect all  affected  persons  including  constuners. 
Subsections  6(b),  6(c)  and  6(e)  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  studies  or  Investiga- 
tions to  carry  out  his  functions  under  the 
Act  to  provide  grants  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  in  the  performance  of 
intematlonal  standardization  activities  un- 
der the  Act  and  permit  him  to  make  advance 
payments.  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  6  clari- 
fies the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  system  for  the  evaluation  and  ac- 
creditation of  testing  laboratories  or  for 
organizations  which  oversee  the  work  of 
testing  laboratories. 

Section  7  states  four  criteria  by  way  of  ex- 
ample which  would  be  consid^.-ed  In  deter- 
mining questions  of  the  public  Interest.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  adeqxiacy  and  need 
for  the  standards,  this  section  provides  for 
taking  into  account  effects  on  the  public  and 
occupational  health,  safety,  or  the  quality  of 
the  environment,   unreasonable   limitations 


on  c«.>mp>etltion  or  the  rise  of  unfair  methods 
of  competition  and  the  support  proposed 
standards  enjoy  from  affected  persons. 

Section  8  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish arrangements  for  governmental  partici- 
pation in  International  standardization 
activities  where  private  participation  In 
such  activities  has  proved  insiifflclent  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  9  requires  the  public  availability 
of  lists  of  standards  negotiated  or  developed 
under  the  Act  and  requires  the  Secretary 
to  publish  the  full  text  of  such  standards  If 
they  are  not  available  from  private  sources. 

Section  10  promotes  use  of  standards  de- 
veloped under  the  Act  and  listed  by  the  Sec- 
xetajry  in  Federal  procurement.  Subsection 
10(b)  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  standardization  activities  on 
a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis  and 
spteclfically  authorizes  these  agencies,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary,  to  provide 
the  technical  services  of  Its  employees  to  as- 
sist private  nonprofit  organizations  in  per- 
forming their  activities  under  the  Act. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  to  administer 
the  Act.  Section  11(b)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  charge  for  the  evaluation  of  lab- 
oratories performed  under  Section  6(d)  and 
for  the  supplying  of  lists  or  full  texts  of 
standards  under  Section  9.  It  also  authorizes 
him  to  use  the  fees  received  to  reimburse 
the  appropriation  or  fund  which  supported 
the  service  performed. 

Section  12  establishes  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  Policy  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
\inder  the  Act  and  provides  that  he  may  con- 
sult with  the  Committee  in  considering  ques- 
tions of  the  public  interest  and  shall  consult 
with  the  Committee  up>on  request  of  any 
member  of  such  Committee. 

Section  13  requires  an  annual  report  to  be 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 

Section  14  requires  that  recipients  of  grants 
and  contracts  maintain  records  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral access  to  the  books  and  records  of  grant- 
ees for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  to  assure 
that  standards  developed  are  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Section  15  provides  that  the  Intematlonal 
standardization  activities  shall  not  effect  any 
requirement  (such  as  mandatory  standards) 
published  by  agencies  of  the  Federal,  state 
or  local  governments. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1799.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  en- 
trance and  retention  siges,  training,  and 
early  retirement  for  air  traCBc  control- 
lers, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PaOPOSED     LEGISLATION     RELATING     TO 
AIB  TRAFnC  CONTBOLLERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
maximum  entrance  and  retention  ages, 
training,  and  early  retirement  for  all 
traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Afu.  39,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiao  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Presidknt:  Enclosed  for  Intro- 
duction and  referral  to  the  appropriate 
Committee  Is  a  draft  bill. 

"To  amend  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  maximum  entrance  and  reten- 


tion ages,  training,  and  early  retirement  for 
air  traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro^'ide  the 
Secret«J7  of  Transportation  greater  fiexlbility 
In  the  management  of  the  air  traffic  control 
work  force.  I  submitted  a  similar  proposal 
to  the  91st  Congress. 

Air  traffic  control  work  is  a  unique  voca- 
tion, one  offering  many  advantages  yet  one 
Involving  a  nimnber  of  serlovis  drawbacks. 
This  work  offers  an  Individual  the  challeng- 
ing opportunity  to  be  involved  In  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  Industries  of  our  time.  The 
Individual  who  enters  this  field  also  faces 
the  sobering  responsibility  of  safeguarding 
airmen  and  air  travelers.  In  large  measiire, 
their  well-being  depends  upon  the  proper 
performance  of  the  air  traffic  control  system. 
The  basic  role  of  the  controller  Is  to  facilitate 
the  safe  and  efficient  flow  of  air  traffic  in  that 
system.  Civil  aviation  and  technologleal 
achievements  within  the  Industry  have  ad- 
vanced dramatically  in  recent  years.  The  In- 
creasing demands  that  the  expanding  avia- 
tion community  Is  placing  upon  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  make  the  Job  of  the  con- 
troller more  complex  and  increase  the  burden 
he  bears.  In  recognition  of  this,  controllers 
are  relatively  well  paid,  when  compared  to 
other  occupational  specialties  with  similar 
entry  requirements.  Promotion  also  is  rela- 
tively rapid  for  those  who  are  able  to  pro- 
gress through  the  vario\is  stages  to  the  Jour- 
neyman level.  Additional  remuneration  Is 
available  for  working  overtime  and  at  night 
and  on  holidays,  which  many  controllers  are 
called  upon  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawbacks  of  the 
work,  however,  are  those  having  a  long-range 
effect.  The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
practically  the  sole  employer  of  controllers, 
and  the  skills  learned  in  control  work  have 
very  limited  value  in  other  lines  of  work.  The 
Initial  challenge  of  the  work  tends  to  be- 
come less  attractive  and  more  burdensome  as 
time  on  the  Job  Increases.  If  he  becomes  dis- 
satisfied with  or  unable  to  continue  In  his 
work,  there  Is  little  opportunity  for  the  con- 
troller to  gain  employment  In  another  field  at 
anywhere  near  the  salary  he  has  become  ac- 
customed to  drawing. 

The  controller  is  a  shift  worker.  He  oper- 
ates on  an  hour-to-hour  basis,  seeing  to  the 
safe  movement  of  air  traffic  operations  dur- 
ing his  shift.  He  meets  problems  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  and  the  picture  seldom  changes 
except  for  the  increase  In  the  flow  of  traffic. 
He  rotates  from  shift  to  shift  and  is  expected 
to  be  available  from  time  to  time  for  over- 
time work. 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  nature 
of  the  controller's  work,  the  remuneration 
and  other  beneflts  he  can  derive  from  it,  the 
need  for  him  to  maintain  the  highest  pos- 
sible safety  standards  in  controlling  air  traf- 
fic, and  the  increasing  workload  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  him,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  undertook  a  study  into  the 
need  for  improving  the  career  system  for  air 
traffic  controllers.  Primary  considerations  In 
the  conduct  of  the  study  were  the  need  to 
promote  the  safety  of  flight,  to  provide  the 
efficient  control  of  air  traffic,  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  number  of  options  in  man- 
aging the  controller  work  force,  and  to  ensure 
the  controller  fair  treatment,  particularly  In 
those  cases  where  be  has  been  on  the  Job  for 
a  substantial  time.  The  culmination  of  the 
study  was  the  Report  of  the  special  Air  Traf- 
fic Controller  Career  Committee.  This  bill 
would  incorporate  into  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  the  amendments  necessary  to  imple- 
ment recommendations  of  the  Committee  re- 
quiring legislative  action.  The  bill  contains 
four  principal  provisions: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  be  authorized,  with  the  concurrence 
of  such  agent  as  the  President  may  designate, 
to  establish  a  maximum  age  for  entry  in 
Department  of  Transportation  air  traffic  con- 
trol positions.  Initially,  the  Department  In- 
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tends  to  provide  that  a  person  with  no  previ  - 
ous  experlenc*  could  not  enter  an  air  traffic 
controller  position  after  reaching  his  31it 
birthday.  However,  we  also  Intend  to  grart 
exemptions  and  employ  persons  up  to  their 
36th  birthday,  based  upon  previous  relate  1 
experience.  Elxemptlons  would  not  be  grante  1 
to  large  groups  on  an  "across-the-board  ' 
basis,  but  would  cover  small  groups  or  single 
Individuals.  No  exemptions  are  contemplate  1 
to  persons  who  have  reached  their  36t  i 
birthday.  The  bill  also  establishes  a  maxi- 
mum age  for  retention  In  Departmental  air 
traffic  centred  positions.  The  bUl  provides 
that  an  employee  could  not  remain  In  an  air 
traffic  controller  position  after  becoming  5  3 
years  of  age.  The  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  retain  a  controller  until  his  61st 
birthday,  based  upon  possession  of  excep- 
tional skills  and  experience  as  determined  b  f 
the  Secretary.  The  reason  for  this  speclfi; 
provision  Is  discussed  below. 

Second,  the  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  two  years,  or  less,  of  training  to  t 
career-tenure-controller,  if  the  Secretary 
first  determines  that  the  controller  (1)  has 
become  medically  disqualified  for  his  posi- 
tion; (2)  must  be  displaced  from  a  particular 
air  traffic  facility  (such  as  a  high  traffi: 
density  facility)  in  the  Interest  of  aviation 
safety  or  efficiency  or  the  health  of  the  con- 
troller: or  (3)  must  be  removed  from  con- 
troller duties  altogether  because  of  Inabllit  r 
to  maintain  technical  proficiency  In  his  wort . 
During  training,  the  employee  would  recelv  > 
the  same  base  pay  he  last  received  as  ii 
controller. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretar ' 
may  assign,  reassign  or  demote  a  controUe : 
who  has  received  training  to  other  duties  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  at  th  > 
same  or  a  lower  grade:  or  the  Secretary  ma;r 
release  the  controller  for  transfer  to  anothe  • 
Executive  agency.  If  the  controller  Is  no: 
placed  with  an  Executive  agency,  he  would 
be  separated  from  the  service.  The  bUl  als> 
provides  that,  if  he  first  makes  one  of  ths 
three  determinations  enumerated  above,  ths 
Secretary  may  assign  or  reassign  a  controUe ' 
(whether  or  not  he  receives  training)  to  an  ■ 
other  air  traffic  faculty  or  to  different  dutieii 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  entitle  an  employe(  i 
to  an  annuity  (minimum:  50  percent  of  th(i 
average  of  his  highest  three  years'  base  pay] 
after  he  completes  25  years  of  controller  serV' 
Ice  or  after  he  completes  20  years  of  con  • 
troUer  service  and  reaches  50  years  of  age 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  Ini- 
tiate the  retirement  of  an  active  controllei 
under  this  provision  In  the  Interest  of  avia- 
tion safety,  efficiency,  or  the  controller"! 
health. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  Secretan 
of  Transportation  to  report  to  the  Congresil 
during  the  fifth  year  after  enactment  regard- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  Ir 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  controller  career 
program  and  the  air  traffic  control  system 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  take  effecl 
90  days  after  enactment. 

Our  principal  concern  is  with  the  use  ol 
older  personnel  in  the  controller  positions 
This  is  evident  from  the  thrust  of  all  thes< 
proposals,  and  Is  the  basis  for  a  specific  max- 
Imvim  retention  age  provision.  We  believe 
that  an  Individual  should  embark  on  a  careej 
as  a  controller  while  In  his  twenties,  and  In 
the  usual  case,  retire  or  change  to  anothei 
line  of  work  before  he  becomes  56  years  ol 
age.  This  makes  him  available  during  his 
most  productive  stage  and  while  his  interest 
stamina,  and  general  health  are  at  theli 
highest  level. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  have  found  that  oui 
controllers  simply  do  not  maintain  theli 
proficiency  as  they  progress  through  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  normal  period  of  service 
of  a  career  employee.  In  some  cases  the  work 
becones  too  stressful.  In  other  cases,  con- 
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ditlons  of  health  force  the  controller  to  leave 
the  work  altogether.  The  maximum  reten- 
tion age  level,  with  the  early  retirement  and 
retraining  provisions  we  are  proposing,  would 
give  the  controller  the  assurance  of  eventual 
relief  from  a  long  span  of  control  work,  and 
an  opportunity  to  turn  to  a  new  career  at  a 
time  when  he  otherwise  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  remain  In  controller  work  under  near 
Intolerable  conditions.  The  provisions  also 
will  permit  the  Secretary  to  maintain  a  safer 
and  more  proficient  controller  work  force. 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  be  17.6  million  In  fiscal  year 
1972  (assxmilng  a  July  1,  1971  implementa- 
tion) ,  and  that  cost  would  rise  to  $35.2  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1976.  We  will  provide  more 
detailed  cost  Information  to  the  appropriate 
Committee. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress promptly  enact  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpk. 

Section -BT- Section  Analyses  of  a  Bill 
To  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  maximum  entrance  and  re- 
tention ages,  training,  and  early  retire- 
ment for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Section  1.  This  section  adds  new  5  tJ.S.C. 
2109  that  defines  "air  traffic  controller"  and 
"controller"  as  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion employee  actively  engaged  in  the  control 
of  air  traffic  or  In  the  Immediate  supervision 
of  an  employee  engaged  in  that  activity  in  an 
air  traffic  control  facility.  The  definition 
would,  for  example.  Include  those  assigned  to 
air  route  traffic  control  center  and  air  traf- 
fic control  tower  facilities  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  but  would  exclude 
those  In  FAA  flight  service  station  facilities. 
The  new  section  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  determine  the  application  of  the 
definition  to  Departmental  employees. 

Section  2.  This  section  adds  new  5  U.S.C. 
3307  (b)  and  (c). 

New  5  U.S.C.  3307(b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  with  the  concurrence 
of  such  agent  as  the  President  may  designate, 
to  set  a  maximum  entry  age  for  air  traffic 
controllers.  New  6  U.S.C.  3307(b)  sets  no  spe- 
cific maximum  age  for  beginning  a  controller 
career,  although  new  5  U.S.C.  8335(f)  sets  a 
specific  maximum  retention  age.  As  written, 
5  U.S.C.  3307(b)  provides  both  for  flexible 
management  of  the  controller  work  force 
and  for  the  ability  to  deal  with  conditions 
that  might  warrant  a  change  to  the  maxi- 
mum entry  age. 

Upon  enactment  of  new  5  U.S.C.  3307(b), 
however,  the  Department  initially  Intends 
to  set  30  years  of  age  as  the  maximum  entry 
age  for  controllers.  The  Secretary  may  con- 
sider exceptions  from  this  maximum  for  in- 
dividuals having  previous  experience  in  work 
related  to  air  trs^c  control.  But.  no  excep- 
tions would  be  made  for  Individuals  aft«r 
they  reach  their  36th  birthday.  Thus,  the  Sec- 
retary would  not  except  an  Individual  who 
was  more  than  35  years  of  age,  even  if  he  had 
10,  15  or  20  years  of  military  experience  in 
air  traffic  control.  Also,  no  exceptions  will  be 
made  to  broad  classes  or  large  groups  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  reached  their  31st  birth- 
day. Thus,  the  Secretary  would  not  except 
all  individuals  who  had  logged  a  given  num- 
ber of  hours  of  flight  time  as  a  commercial 
or  airline  transport  pilot.  To  ensure  consist- 
ency In  administration  of  this  provision  and 
broader  legislation  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  proposing,  new  5  U.S.C.  3307 
(b)  requires  the  concurrence  of  such  agent 


eis  the  President  designates  In  the  maximum 
entry  age  limit. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3307(c)  codifies  Public  Law 
91-73,  relating  to  age  limits  in  connection 
with  appointments  to  the  United  States  Park 
Police,  and  ensures  cohesive  treatment  of  the 
subject  matter  in  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Section  3.  This  section  adds  new  subchap- 
ter VI,  "Air  Traffic  Controllers,  Special  Pro- 
visions", to  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (5  U.S.C.  3371-377) . 

New  5  U.S.C.  3371(a)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  assign,  reassign, 
demote,  or  release  for  transfer  (under  5 
U.S.C.  3372-3377)  a  controller  who  has  ca- 
reer tenure  If  the  Secretary  first  determines 
that  the  controller  (1)  Is  medically  disquali- 
fied as  a  controller;  (2)  must  be  displaced 
from  a  particular  facility  In  the  Interest  of 
aviation  safety  or  efficiency  or  the  controller's 
health;  or  (3)  must  be  removed  from  con- 
troller duties  due  to  Inability  to  maintain 
technical  proficiency. 

New  6  U.S.C.  3371(b)  makes  clear  that  5 
U.S.C.  3371-3377  do  not  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  assignments,  reas- 
slgnments,  demotions,  releases  for  transfer, 
or  separations  vested  In  him  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3372(a)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  assign  to  training  of  2  years,  or 
less,  a  controller  who  is  subject  to  a  deter- 
mination under  5  U.S.C.  3371(a). 

New  5  U.S.C.  3372(b)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  training  for  controllers  as- 
signed thereto  under  5  U.S.C.  3372(a).  The 
training  may  be  given  in  Government  or  non- 
Government  facilities,  for  Government  or 
non-Government  employment. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3372(c)  provides  that  the  em- 
ployee trainee  retains  his  last  base  pay  as  a 
controller  during  training  (Including  statu- 
tory Increases) ,  and  that  he  Is  excluded  from 
all  staffing  limitation  laws  during  that  time. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3372(d)  excludes  training 
under  5  U.S.C.  3372  from  the  provisions  of 
5  U.S.C.  4101-4118,  which  deal  with  training 
for  all  Federal  employees.  This  program  has 
a  different  basic  thrust  than  the  training  un- 
der 5  U.S.C.  3372.  and  that  is  to  enable  Fed- 
eral employees  to  enhance  their  abilities  to 
carry  out  their  duties  as  Federal  employees. 
Training  under  5  U.S.C.  3372,  however,  Is  In- 
tended to  equip  the  controller  for  a  second 
career  (whether  In,  or  out  of.  Government 
service).  In  developing  a  program  under  5 
U.S.C.  3372,  the  program  now  In  5  U.S.C. 
4101-4118  will  serve  as  a  model  for  use  in 
issuing  regulations  Implementing  the  new 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

New  5  U.S.C,  3373(a)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  assign,  reassign,  or  demote  a  con- 
troller trained  under  5  U.S.C.  3372  to  duties 
In  the  Department,  or  to  release  him  for 
transfer  to  another  Executive  agency. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3373(b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  assign  a  controller  who  Is  subject  to 
a  determination  under  5  U.S.C.  3371(a)  to 
other  duties  In  the  Department.  This  would 
enable  the  Secretary,  for  example,  to  assign 
a  controller  from  a  very  busy  center  or  tower 
to  a  less  busy  center  or  tower. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3374(a)  provides  that,  when 
an  air  traffic  controller  Is  eligible  for  an  Im- 
mediate annuity  under  5  U.S.C.  8331-8348. 
he  may  be  Involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service  for  retirement  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  separation  Is  In  the  interest 
of  aviation  safety,  air  traffic  control  efficiency, 
or  the  controller's  health. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3374(b)  provides  that,  when 
a  controller  trained  under  5  U.S.C.  3372  is  not 
assigned,  reassigned,  demoted  or  released  for 
transfer  under  5  U.S.C.  3373(a) ,  then  he  shall 
be  Involuntarily  separated  from  the  service. 
To  ensure  that  these  separations  do  not  de- 
prive the  controller  of  severance  pay  imder 
5  use.  5595.  they  are  expressly  stated  not 
to  be  "removal  for  cause  on  charges  of  mis- 
conduct, delinquency,  or  Inefficiency."  Also, 
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to  ensure  that  these  separations  do  not  de- 
prive the  controller  of  his  full  annuity  rights 
under  5  U.S.C.  8336.  they  are  expressly  stated 
not  to  be  "removal  for  cause  on  charges  of 
misconduct  or  delinquency." 

New  5  U.S.C.  3375(a)  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  make  a  determination  under 

5  U.S.C.  3371(a) .  or  Initiate  an  action  under 

6  U.S.C.  3374(a),  only  with  the  controller's 
written  consent  or  60  days  written  notice 
stating  the  determination  or  action  and  the 
reason  for  It. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3375(b)  provides  that  the 
controller  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  notice  under  5  U.S.C.  3376(a) , 
and  the  opportunity  to  have  a  review  by  the 
Secretary,  or  his  designee.  The  reference  to 
a  designee  of  the  Secretary  makes  clear  that 
the  controller  is  not  entitled  to  have  his 
case  personally  reviewed  by  the  Secretary, 
although  the  Secretary  may  personally  re- 
view the  case.  Of  course,  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  make  delegations  of  authority 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Is  not  limited  by  this  provision. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3375(c)  provides  that  5  U.S.C. 
7501-7533  do  not  apply  to  actions  taken  or 
determinations  mauie  under  new  5  U.S.C. 
3371(a).  3374(a)  or  3375.  Rather  they  are  sub- 
ject only  to  administrative  review  under  S 
use.  3375(b),  and  regulations  implement- 
ing that  subsection.  The  determination  or 
action  Is  administratively  final  when  the 
controller  consents  In  writing  or  the  Secre- 
tary, or  his  designee,  makes  his  decision 
under  5  U.S.C.  3375(b).  The  controller's  only 
recourse  after  this  is  to  the  courts. 

New  6  U.S.C.  3376  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  a  controller's  expenses  of  train- 
ing (omitting  part  of  5  U.S.C.  4109(a)(2) 
(B)).  under  5  U.S.C.  3372.  This  section  is 
based  on  5  U.S.C.  4109,  and  Is  necessary 
because  chapter  41  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  Is  made  Inapplicable  by  5  U.S.C. 
3372(d). 

New  5  U.S.C.  3377  empowers  the  Secretary 
to  Issue  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
new  5  U.S.C.  3371-3377. 

Section  4.  This  section  adds  new  5  U.S.C. 
8335(f)  that  provides  for  mandatory  sep- 
aration from  the  service  of  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller when  he  becomes  56  years  of  age, 
unless  the  Secretary  selects  him  for  reten- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  this 
mandatory  separation  requirement  a  con- 
troller who  has  not  become  61  years  of  age 
on  the  basis  that  he  possess  exceptional 
skills  and  experience  as  a  controller.  A  con- 
troller to  be  separated  under  this  new  sub- 
section Is  entitled  to  60  days  written  notice. 

Section  5.  This  section  adds  new  5  U.S.C. 
8336(e)  that  provides  that  an  "employee" 
Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  after  he  serves  as 
a  controller  for  25  years  or  for  20  years  and 
becomes  50  years  of  age.  Thus,  to  be  eligible 
for  an  annuity  under  new  5  U.S.C.  8336(e), 
an  "employee"  need  not  be  a  controller  at 
the  time  he  reaches  the  required  age  If  he 
has  accumulated  the  apprc^riate  length  of 
controller  service  at  that  time. 

Section  6.  This  section  adds  new  5  U.S.C. 
8339(e)  to  provide  that  the  annuity  for  an 
"employee"  retiring  unider  5  U.S.C.  8336(e) 
Is  computed  vising  the  standard  V^,  1%. 
2  percent  formula,  and  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum annuity  of  50  percent  of  the  retiree's 
high  three-year  average.  However,  If  the 
"employee"  has  received  training  under  3 
U.S.C.  3372,  the  50  percent  minimum  an- 
nuity provision  does  not  apply.  As  is  the 
case  under  new  5  U.S.C.  8336(e),  the  "em- 
ployee" need  not  to  be  a  controUer  at  the 
time. 

Section  7.  This  section  amends  references 
in  5  U.S.C.  8332(b)(3).  8334(g)(5).  8339(f). 
(b)-(l),  and  (o)  (as  redesignated  by  section 
6(1)),  8341(b)-(d),  and  8344(a)(3)  (A)  to 
reflect  the  addition  In  section  6  of  new  5 
U.S.C.  8339(e),  and  the  redeslgnatlon  of 
present  5  U.S.C.  8339(e)-(m)  as  5  U.S.C. 
8339(f)-(n). 


Section  8.  This  section  provldee  that  new 
5  U.S.C.  8335(f)  (mandatory  separation  of 
controllers  at  age  56)  does  not  apply  to  a 
controller  appointed  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

Section  9.  This  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  the  Act.  The 
report  must  include  a  statement  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Act  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  controUer  career  program  and  the  air 
traffic  control  system,  and  any  additional  rec- 
ommendationfi  he  deems  necessary  for  sound 
management  of  the  program  of  the  system. 
The  report  must  be  made  within  5  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  10.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  Is  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. This  will  allow  time  to  Issue  im- 
plementing reg\ilations,  and  wUl  be  partic- 
ularly necessary  with  respect  to  the  maxi- 
mum entrance  a^  authority  In  5  U.S.C.  3307 
(c).  the  maximum  retention  age  authority 
In  new  5  U.S.C.  8335(f),  the  training  pro- 
gram authorized  under  new  5  U.S.C.  3372, 
and  the  administrative  review  procedures 
under  new  5  U.S.C.  3376.  This  section  also  re- 
peals Public  Law  91-73.  codified  In  new  5 
U.S.C  3307(c),  at  the  close  of  the  day  before 
the  Act  takes  effect. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent commission  to  evaluate  and 
assess  developments  In  the  fields  of 
commerce  and  technology.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

COMMERCIAL    TECHNOLOGT    ASSESSMENT    ACT 
OF    1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Commercial  Technology  Assessment  Act 
of  1971. 

The  Commercial  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  establishes  a  policy  that  would 
help  our  Nation  maintain  its  techno- 
logical excellence,  the  benefits  of  which 
have  given  flower  to  the  dreams,  hopes 
and  talents  of  countless  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  this  measure  would  provide 
for  steering  and  managing  this  potent 
force  for  change  so  as  to  be  sure  that  our 
technologies  do  not  create  imexpected, 
unwanted  consequences  or  develop  a 
mindless,  self-renewing  momentum  that 
might  threaten  the  treasured  human  and 
humane  qualities  of  our  society.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  this  act  would 
establish  an  independent  Technology 
Assessment  Commission  whose  primary 
function  will  be  to  assess  the  implications 
of  planned  technological  developments 
as  to  possible  influences  on  social  goals 
and  values,  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  citizens,  and  on  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  at  a  time 
when  soimds  of  protest  are  mounting  to 
"turn  technology  off."  This  motto  can 
only  promote  a  senseless  confrontation 
between  technology  and  society,  to  our 
peril. 

Let  Us  examine  the  problem. 

There  are  many  conspicuous  unwanted 
effects  of  technology  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar— urban  decay,  traffic  con- 
gestion, noise,  decreased  privacy,  and 
impairment  of  our  environment.  These 
grievances  are  valid  and  deserve  our 
immediate  and  careful  attention.  But  to 
attack  science  and  technology  as  though 


they  had  predilections  toward  evil,  is  to 
attack  the  wrong  target.  Whether  science 
and  technology  benefit  society  or  sabo- 
tage it  depends  on  acts  of  man  expressed 
through  his  institutions,  and  if  we  have 
failed,  in  our  frustration  we  may  do  our- 
selves irreparable  harm  by  assaulting 
and  snuffing  out  the  potent  creative  ener- 
gies of  science  and  engineering  which 
have  freed  man  from  the  drudgery  of 
hard  labor,  provided  better  health,  nu- 
trition, housing,  education — and  oppor- 
timity — for  hundreds  of  millions. 

What  I  propose  is  a  necessary,  even 
critical,  step  to  steer  technology  to  meet 
our  collective  social  needs.  As  the  brilliant 
science  policy  pioneer  Dr.  Edward  Wenk, 
Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Washington 
stated  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Conference  on  Local,  State  and  Federal 
Science  Agencies: 

Perhaps  we  have  attacked  these  problems 
piecemeal,  alleviating  symptons  rather  than 
treating  the  disease.  To  cope  with  the  shadow 
which  technology  appears  to  be  casting  on 
our  future,  we  must  find  a  standard  by  which 
we  can  steer  this  resource  to  meet  our  collec- 
tive social  goals.  Society  should  be  the  keeper 
of  Its  technology. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  to  provide  con- 
scious guidance  to  our  technologies  so 
that  they  will  serve  society. 

Our  present  apparatus  of  government 
has  often  been  effective  in  stimulating 
individual  technologies,  but  it  has  not 
proved  adequate  to  detect  that  in  a  tech- 
nologically crowded  world  every  tech- 
nology impinges  on  another. 

DDT  was  a  powerful  insecticide  that 
sharply  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, but  clearly  it  is  a  hazard  to  wild- 
life and  probably  to  humans.  Mercury  is 
important  to  production  of  low-cost  pa- 
per products,  but  flushed  to  our  estuaries 
and  ingested  by  marine  life,  it  can  be- 
come an  inadvertent  threat  to  humans 
who  eat  these  seafood  products. 

Our  historically  venturesome  spirit  of 
rugged  individualism  was  a  grand  con- 
cept in  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  fron- 
tier, but  now  technological  strategies  to 
achieve  one  set  of  individual  goals  may 
inadvertently  yet  critically  interfere  with 
the  achievement  of  others.  We  must  now 
manage  these  technologies  to  anticipate 
all  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  and  all  the 
costs,  social  and  economic,  so  that  we 
can  weigh  the  full  costs  and  benefits  of 
our  decisions. 

Our  Nation  has  lacked  a  national  policy 
to  consider  the  total  coUective  impact, 
interaction,  and  even  gaps  in  our  tech- 
nologies in  achieving  our  social  goals. 
And  we  have  lacked  the  information  to 
make  informed  Judgments.  We  made  a 
significant  beginning  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  But  we 
lack  a  broad  policy  for  considering  the 
long-range  effects  and  influence  of  new 
commercial  technologies.  We  lack  a  fu- 
ture orientation  that  would  anticipate 
some  of  our  problems  before  they  become 
economically  or  politically  difficult  to 
turn  off.  We  have  often  placed  excessive 
faith  in  our  ability  to  correct  problems 
caused  by  a  misuse  of  technology  by  a 
"technological  fix." 

Most  of  all,  we  have  lacked  the  insti- 
tutional means  to  consider  coolly  and 
objectively  both  what  is  feasible  and 
what  is  socially  desirable,  and  to  inte- 
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grate  considerations  of  value  judgments, 
social  preferences,  and  our  fiscal  and  h  u- 
man  capabilities. 

To  do  this  means  that  we  must  make 
our  citizens  aware  of  the  key  questiqns 
and  the  facts  that  affect  their  welfve 
and  provide  better  opportunities  for  citi- 
zen expression.  j 

The  policy  has  three  purposes:  Firjst, 
to  consider  the  long-range  economic,  e|i- 
vironmentaJ  and  social  impacts  of  coii- 
mercial  technology;  second,  to  develop 
an  independent  research  capability  tl|at 
can  serve  as  an  "early  warning  system"  to 
keep  government,  industry,  and  the  pi<D- 
lic  aware  of  possible  hazards,  of  the  fUll 
range  of  social  as  well  as  economic  co$ts 
of  technology,  and  of  the  gaps  in  ojur 
technology  where  high  costs  or  high  rljsk 
to  private  enterprise  have  left  Importaint 
societal  goals  unfulfilled:  and  three  to 
identify  and  evaluate  alternatives  to  pro- 
posed technologies  prior  to  enactment  of 
new  legislation,  funding,  employment,  or 
promotion  by  the  government  where 
effects  threaten  health,  safety,  social 
goals,  or  the  natural  environment. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
I  propose  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Technology  Assessment  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  review  all  policies,  plailis, 
programs,  and  operations  of  industrial 
enterprises  and  of  departments  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  order  to  identify  l|i- 
advertent  or  undesirable  consequenoes 
stemming  from  the  technologies  used  or 
proposed  to  fulfill  those  policies,  plains, 
programs,  and  operations.  Seeking  meth- 
ods to  implement  G-ovemment  policies  on 
an  environmentally  benign  manner  the 
Commission  will  examine  alternative 
technologies  and  will  report  its  flndinjgs 
and  recommendations  promptly  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  will  Include  stefcs 
that  the  Commission  deems  neces 
to  safeguard  the  health,  safety,  and 
vironmental  quality  of  the  United  Stat 
from  undesirable  effects  of  new  tech- 
nology. 

Finally,  the  Commission  will  initit 
such  research  as  is  required  to  make  its 
assessments.  The  fruits  of  this  research 
will  be  made  available  to  all  levels  jof 
government,  and  to  private  persons  aid 
entities  for  such  fees  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  recover  the  cost  of 
providing  this  information.  , 

This  Commission  should  be  independ- 
ent of  all  branches  of  Government  so 
that  it  may  serve  all.  Since  all  branches 
will  need  an  assessment  capability  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  the  act,  we  woi^d 
otherwise  be  faced  with  "the  setting  up  of 
separate  assessment  mechanisms  with 
unnecessary  duplication.  | 

The  membership  of  the  Commission 
would  consist  of  15  carefully  select^ 
full-time  members  with  diverse  qualificii- 
tions  in  science,  engineering,  law,  atd 
commerce  and  should  represent  the  ail- 
lective  wisdom  of  a  pluralistic  socieliy. 
Several  should  be  from  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Because  their  Judgments  are 
bound  to  be  controversial,  all  should  be 
well  paid  and  serve  long  terms  as  a  pro- 
tection from  external  pressure  asxd  ih- 
timldation. 

The  Commission  would  be  supported  ^y 
a    highly    competent    multidisciplinaty 


staff  equipped  to  collect  vast  quantities 
of  information  frc«n  a  variety  of  sources, 
to  sort  out  the  relevant  and  to  conduct 
value-probing  policy  research  in  terms 
that  would  facilitate  an  informed  judg- 
ment by  the  Commission.  But  results 
should  also  be  expressed  in  language 
that  would  foster  citizen  understanding 
of  the  increasing  number  of  issues  where 
science  and  engineering  influence  our 
lives  so  profoimdly. 

The  Commission  should  blend  human 
values  and  technical  competences  and 
thus  serve  as  an  institutional  bridge  be- 
tween technology  and  society,  and  be- 
tween technologists  and  hiunanists. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  fully  refined, 
completely  polished  piece  of  legislation. 
Rather,  it  is  a  working  paper — to  lay  out 
for  the  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munities, industry  and  the  citizen,  a 
formulation  of  the  basic  problem:  the 
need  to  improve  our  management  of 
technology  to  meet  all  of  society's  goals, 
and  to  make  progress  without  depleting 
our  resources,  despoiling  our  environ- 
ment, and  especially  as  Lord  Kenneth 
Clark  said  "to  defy  the  forces  that 
threaten  to  impair  humanity." 

The  Commercial  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1971  would  provide  for  sys- 
tematic evaluation  of  the  wants  and 
needs  of  society  and  the  potential  haz- 
ards of  technologies  to  satisfy  them.  It 
would  emphasize  the  rule  of  fact  in  mak- 
ing future  choices.  And  it  would  bring  the 
decisionmaking  process  within  reach  of 
the  informed  citizen  by  adding  a  visibility 
to  the  issues  and  a  means  by  which  he 
can  express  his  preferences. 

This  manifestation  of  citizen  partic- 
ipation is  essential  because  technology 
management  in  our  democratic  society 
cannot  devolve  from  the  top  down.  It  re- 
quires appreciation  of  the  interaction  of 
technology  with  our  fragmented  social 
institution.  Every  professional  man, 
every  industrial  enterprise,  every  Fed- 
eral and  State  agency— and  every  nation 
on  our  planet — must  consider  the  im- 
plications of  technology  and  steer  it  in  a 
way  that  will  truly  improve  the  human 
condition. 

This  bill  is  but  a  start  in  that  direction, 
but  the  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment  will  hold 
hearings  soon  to  test  this  concept  and 
seek  to  gain  support  for  one  of  the  most 
portentous  steps  our  Nation  could  take 
to  assure  that  society  Is  the  keeper  of  its 
technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1800 

A  bin  to  establish  an  Independent  commis- 
sion to  evaluate  and  assess  developments 
in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  technology 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commercial  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Act  of  1971". 

DECLARATION  OF  POUCT  AMD  PITSPOSES 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  (1)  to  consider  the 
long-range  effects  and  extent  of  the  Influence 
of  existing  and  new  commercial  technology 


on  our  Nation's  economic  and  social  goals 
and  on  its  environmental  quality;  (2)  to 
develop,  encourage,  and  maintain  a  capabil- 
ity to  undertake  Independent  research  and 
timely  analysis  so  as  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing to  all  branches  of  government  and  to 
the  general  public  of  environmental  hazards 
and  economic  and  social  costs;  and  (3)  to 
undertake  appropriate  technological  assess- 
ments prior  to  enactment  of  new  legislation 
or  funding  of  new  programs  where  resulting 
technology  nUgbt  Impinge  on  our  national 
social  and  economic  goals,  or  threaten  health, 
safety,  or  environmental  quality,  and  to 
identify  alternatives  to  such  technological 
developments  or  new  legislation  or  regulation 
of  technology. 

FtTNCTIONS    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Independent  Technology 
Assessment  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  have  the  re- 
sponslbUity  to — 

(1)  review  and  assess,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, policies,  plans,  and  programs  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  and  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  identify 
inadvertent  consequences  of  technology  gen- 
erated to  fulfill  those  policies,  plans,  and 
programs; 

(2)  seek  alternative  benign  technological 
methods  of  implementing  such  policies, 
plans,  and  programs; 

(3)  provide  prompt  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  warning  of  hazards 
and  advising  of  findings; 

(4)  take  initiatives  for  similar  studies  in 
anticipation  of  such  policies  or  programs; 

(5)  make  recommendations  as  to  research, 
regulation,  or  environmental  monitoring  nec- 
essary to  protect  health,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental quality  from  unwanted  effects  of 
new  technology; 

(6)  initiate  research  as  required  in  sup- 
port of  Commission  assessments;  and 

(7)  serve  as  an  expert  witness  before  the 
Congress,  administrative  agencies,  and  the 
courts  in  their  inquiries  related  to  social 
management  of  technology,  and  make  policy 
recommendations,  when  requested,  to  all 
branches  and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  information,  knowledge,  and  data 
acquired  by  the  Commission,  and  its  serv- 
ices in  cairylng  out  the  functions  outlined 
herein,  shall  be  made  available — 

(1)  to  all  branches  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  to  all  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  on  request  without 
charge  except  that,  In  any  case  where  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  services 
requested  is  substantial,  the  Commission 
may  require  payment  of  such  fees  and 
charges  as  It  determines  necessary  to  recover 
all,  or  any  part,  of  the  cost  of  providing  such 
service,  and 

(2)  to  private  persons  and  entitles  upon 
payment  of  such  fees  and  charges  as  the 
Commission  establishes  as  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  providing  such  services 
and  subject  to  such  terms  an  conditions  as 
the  Commission  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  and  malntam 
such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  buildings,  computers, 
and  data  processing  and  other  equipment. 
The  principal  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mission shaU  be  located  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  permit  the  Commission  to 
use,  without  reimbursement,  personnel,  fa- 
culties, computers,  data  processing,  and  other 
equipment  within  such  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
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tlons  under  this  Act.  and,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  such  computers,  data  process- 
ing, and  other  equipment  shall  be  made 
compatible  with  all  others  In,  and  avail- 
able for  use  by,  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  employ  a  staff 
to  fulfill  the  functions  set  forth  herein. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  technological  assessment  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  employ  con- 
sultants from  any  of  the  fields  of  science, 
engineering,  law,  or  other  professions  as 
needed  to  assUt  In  technology  assessment, 
provided  they  are  not  in  conflict  of  taterest. 

COMMISSION    MEMBERSHIP   AND   BYLAWS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  initial  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  the  following  persons: 
The  person  named  flrst  above  shall  serve  as 
Acting  Chairman. 

(b)  The  initial  members  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Acting  Chairman  within  one 
month  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  At 
that  meettag  the  initial  members  shall  adopt 
bylaws  of  the  Commission  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  Such  bylaws 
shall:  (1)  fix  the  number  of  the  membership 
of  the  permanent  Commission;  (2)  determine 
the  Identity  of  the  persons  who  shall  con- 
stitute such  membership,  and  the  Identity  of 
the  permanent  Chairman  thereof;  (3)  pro- 
vide that  each  permanent  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  for  the  duration  of 
the  existence  of  the  Commission  unless  he 
earlier  resigns,  becomes  incapacitated,  or 
dies;  (4)  provide  for  the  designation  of  suc- 
cessors to  such  persons  in  the  event  that 
vacancies  occur  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission;  (5)  provide  for  the  calling  of 
periodical  and  special  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission; (6)  provide  for  procedures  by  which 
It  shall  be  determined  which  technologies 
shall  be  assessed  and  to  what  priorities:  and 
(7)  provide  for  the  performance  of  all  other 
functions  of  the  Commission  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  policy  as 
established  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  not  impair 
the  power  of  the  remaining  members  thereof 
to  perform  the  functions  thereof. 

(d)  The  acting  and  permanent  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  level  provided  for  QS- 
18  in  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  but  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  and  education  for  me  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  preparation 
of  tills  legislation.  The  able  Senator  from 
Washington  long  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  attempts  of  Congress  to  rec- 
oncile our  demands  for  expanding  tech- 
nology with  other  competing  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  concerns. 

As  we  did  when  the  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced last  year,  I  think  we  should  again 
pay  tribute  to  another  who  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  effort  and  who 
deserves  much  of  the  Credit  for  the  ideas 
we  endorse.  The  distinguished  former 
Representative  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Daddario,  held  extensive  hearings  in  his 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  dealing  with 
the  concept  of  technology  assessment. 
Because  his  ideas  are  so  central  to  the 


theme  of  this  bill,  we  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  contributions  to  our  thinking  and 
to  let  him  know  that  we  welcome  further 
comments  and  suggestions. 

Our  bill  would  create  a  Technology 
Assessment  Commission  to  make  assess- 
ments, without  regulatory  force,  of  the 
desirability  of  new  and  existing  technol- 
ogies, based  on  evaluation  of  both  the 
needs  for  such  technologies  and  any  ad- 
verse social,  economic,  or  environmental 
consequences  which  may  result  from 
their  development.  As  I  see  It,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  designed  to  fill  two 
basic  voids  within  our  regulatory  system: 
That  of  insuflScient  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  technology,  and  that  of  insuffi- 
cient objectivity  among  the  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  regulating  such 
effects. 

Regarding  the  flrst  of  these,  it  seems 
clear  that  many  of  our  technological 
problems — especially  those  involving  ex- 
cessive environmental  pollution — can  be 
traced  to  a  lack  of  timely  knowledge  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  a  given  pollutant. 
The  mercury  crisis  provides  perhaps  the 
best  example.  For  decades  we  have  pro- 
duced chlorine  through  the  mercury-cell 
process  without  any  understanding  of 
the  dangers  of  the  resulting  waste  dis- 
charge. The  consequences  of  our  ignor- 
ance are  now  all  too  familiar — seized  fish 
catches,  the  closing  of  lakes,  and  the  con- 
stant fear  that  still  greater  damage  may 
result.  The  herbicide  2.4,5-T  and  the 
phosphate-substitute  NTA  are  also  illus- 
trative. Again,  in  each  case  commercial 
production  of  the  substance  was  initiated 
without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dan- 
gers involved. 

It  seems  pointless  to  belabor  the  point 
that  we  must  attempt  to  spot  these  dan- 
gers at  an  earlier  stage.  Recognizing  that 
oiu"  knowledge  will  always  be  imperfect, 
our  obligations  to  this  and  succeeding 
generations  require  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
minimize  those  imperfections.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  proposed  commission,  through 
its  research  capability,  will  acquire  timely 
awareness  of  the  problems — social  and 
economic  as  well  as  environmental — 
associated  with  future  technological  pro- 
posals. Only  after  we  obtain  such  knowl- 
edge will  we  be  able  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  as  to  the  true  value  of  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action. 

The  second  void  which  we  hope  to 
eliminate  by  the  establishment  of  this 
commission  relates  to  the  inevitable 
biases  of  our  existing  governmental 
agencies.  Traditionally  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  assign  Government  institu- 
tions limited  missions :  The  promotion  of 
agriculture,  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
energy,  the  control  of  air  pollution.  As 
a  result  no  agency  presently  exists  which 
can  be  expected  to  evaluate  new  tech- 
nological proposals  taking  into  account 
every  aspect  of  the  problem.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  needed  is  an  institution  with- 
out any  innate  preferences — without  any 
orientation  toward  either  technological 
advancement  or  arrestment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  commis- 
sion can  be  modeled  in  tills  image.  Fur- 
ther it  is  hoped  that  assessments  and 
other  determinations  can  be  made  free 
of  all  political  influence.  Charges  of 
politicizing  issues  of  health,  safety,  and 


environmental  quality  frequently  have 
been  leveled  at  this  and  prior  adminis- 
trations. Whether  or  not  these  charges 
are  well  founded,  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  political  considera- 
tions from  influencing  matters  which  are 
and  must  be  above  politics. 

The  formula  for  insuring  objectivity 
is  of  course  an  illusive  one,  and  we  would 
not  be  so  brazen  as  to  contend  that  we 
have  it.  While  the  elimination  of  func- 
tional bias  may  be  achievable  through 
careful  delineation  of  the  commission's 
mission,  the  elimination  of  political  bias 
is  a  far  knottier  problem.  Solution  to  it 
will  require  rather  thorough  analysis  of 
alternative  selection  and  funding  proc- 
esses— analysis  which  Is  probably  best 
imdertaken  in  hearings.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Eiivironment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  plans  to  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  problem  in  the 
coming  months. 

Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  selection  process  ought 
not  to  follow  along  traditional  lines.  Se- 
lection in  the  manner  generally  tuiopted 
for  choosing  administrative  agencies 
would  rob  commission  members  of  the 
independence  we  consider  essentiaJ.  To 
indicate  our  preference  for  keeping  the 
commission  apart  from  "the  adminis- 
tration." we  have  provided  for  the  selec- 
tion of  its  members  by  statute.  Yet 
recognizing  problems  inherent  in  this 
approach,  we  have  hopes  of  improving 
upon  it  in  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  some 
formal  mechanism  for  the  assessment  of 
tectmology  is  needed.  It  is  our  hope  that 
what  is  today  proposed  can  be  molded 
into  the  optimum  approach  to  one  of 
society's  most  persistent  «uid  most  de- 
manding problems. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  1801.  A  bill  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  1971  and 
the  years  leading  up  to  and  through  the 
bicentennial  year  1976  sis  a  period  to  dis- 
cover America,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Magntson,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
that  will  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  1971  and  the  period 
through  1976  as  a  period  to  discover 
America. 

Tourism  is  the  largest  single  item  in 
world  trade  and  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  spends  more  abroad  and  receives 
more  in  money  and  travelers  than  tuiy 
other  country.  Nevertheless,  we  are  cur- 
rently running  a  travel  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  annually,  a  sum  that 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  our  balance - 
of-payments  deficit. 

Significant  amendments  to  the  1961 
International  Travel  Act  were  enacted 
by  the  91st  Congress.  These  amend- 
ments increased  the  authorization  for 
the  travel  program,  upgraded  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice to  that  of  Assistant  Secretary,  ex- 
panded the  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
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the  Travel  Service,  and  created  a  Tour- 
ism Resources  Review  Commission  to  px- 
amine  needs,  resources,  and  policies 
United  States  should  follow  in  the 
decade.  The  full  Commission  has  rece 
ly  been  named. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Assistant  i 
retary  for  Tourism  C.  Langhorne  Wa$h- 
bum,  our  program  to  attract  foreign  Tis- 
itors  to  the  United  States  has  made  giknt 
strides.  However,  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  if  we  are  to  close  the  enormtus 
travel  receipts  gap  between  inflow  $nd 
outflow.  The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  for  Senator  Magntjson  and  myself 
would  promote  travel  within  the  United 
States  and  encourage  both  American  and 
foreign  citizens  to  enjoy  the  spectaci^lar 
beauty  and  diversity  of  this  country,  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tjext 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecordJ  as 
follows :  I 

s.  1801  I 

A  bin  authorizing  and  requesting  the  Pi^l- 
dent  to  proclaim  1971  and  the  years  lead- 
ing up  to  and  through  the  blcenteoiiial 
year  1976  as  a  period  to  discover  Ame^ca, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  He 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  Stated 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  1^ 
a    proclamation   designating    the   year 
and   the   years   leading   up   to   and   throiigh 
the   bicentennial   year   1976  as  a  period!  to 
discover  America  and  its  terrltortes  and  to 
Invite  private  Industry   and   Interested  pri- 
vate organizations  to  continue  through  t^ese 
years  a  nationwide  effort  to  encourage  "the 
American  people  to  explore,  use,  and  etjoy 
the  scenic,  historical,  and  recreational  aieas 
and  facilities  throughout  the  United  States 
of   America,   its   territories   and   possessldns, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  p  iib- 
llclze  any  proclamation  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  and  otherwise  to  encouaage 
and  promote  vacation  travel  within  the 
united  States  of  America,  its  territories  iind 
possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pui  irto 
Rico,  both  by  American  citizens  and  by  citi- 
zens of  other  countries,  through  such  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  qov- 
emment  as  he  deems  appropriate,  in  coojer- 
atlon  with  State  and  local  agencies  ind 
private  organizations. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  national  chairman  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  private  industry  in  carrying  jut 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution.  The  natlcnal 
^chairman  shall  serve  without  compensation 
from  the  Federal  Government. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1802.  A  bill  to  revise  and  improve 

the  laws  relating  to  the  documentation 

of  seamen.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Commerce. 

SSAMEN'S  DOCTTMBNTATION  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  revise  ^d 
improve  the  laws  relating  to  the  doftu- 
mentation  of  seamen.  1 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  a  section-by-ssc- 
tion  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record[ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  prinied 
in  the  Rzcoro,  as  follows: 


The  Secretahy  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  revise  and  Im- 
prove the  laws  relating  to  the  documentation 
of  seamen",  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion  analysis. 

This  proposed  bill  would  supplant  the  stat- 
utes pertaining  to  seamen's  identification  cer- 
tificates, the  engagement  and  discbarge  of 
seamen,  shipping  articles  (employment 
agreements).  Coast  Guard  maintained  sea- 
men's records,  and  official  log  books  for 
vessels.  A  similar  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  91st  Congress  and  introduced  as  S.  3840 
and  H.R.  17787.  Since  then  there  have  been 
consultations  with  various  Interested  ele- 
ments of  the  maritime  Industry  and  a  con- 
tinuing assessment  of  the  Department's  role 
in  the  activities  covered  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  enclosed  bUl  is  the  resulting 
refinement   of  the  earlier  proposal. 

The  statutes  to  be  replaced  are  an  Inter- 
related maze  of  laws  enacted  piecemeal  dur- 
ing the  years  between  1872  and  1940  to  cope 
with  a  number  of  sep>arate  and  distinct  con- 
ditions. They  are  replete  with  inconsistencies 
and  redundancies  as  well  as  undesirable  voids 
and  are  completely  out  of  tune  with  the 
needs  of  today's  maritime  industry. 

All  of  the  statutes  to  be  replaced  by  the 
proposed  bill  relate  to  the  business  of  docu- 
menting seamen  and  the  permanent  record- 
ing of  critical  information  concerning  them. 
The  Coast  Guard's  central  record  activities 
regarding  seamen,  laboriously  maintained 
under  the  existing  statutes,  face  increasing 
problems  in  discharging  their  vital  part  in 
establishing  the  work  experience  qualifica- 
tions of  seamen  and  their  entitlement  to 
higher  ratings  and  various  health  and  pen- 
sion benefits  and  in  filling  the  needs  of  Fed- 
eral maritime-related  agencies  for  data  per- 
taining to  seamen. 

The  primary  source  of  information  on 
American  maritime  manpower  is  the  Coast 
Guard's  system  of  identification  documents 
issued  to  seamen  as  supplemented  and  up- 
dated by  information  collected  in  the  ship- 
board engagement  and  discharge  process. 
Certificates  of  discharge  Issued  to  seaxnen  at 
the  termination  of  each  voyage  are  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  Information.  Unfortunately 
the  present  statutory  scheme,  especially  the 
form  of  "Shipping  Articles"  prescribed  for 
use  on  foreign  voyages,  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  modern,  efficient  paperwork  and  record 
keeping.  A  modern  system  to  collate  accurate 
data  for  rapid  retrieval  and  evaluation  Is 
vital  to  proper  planning  for  a  healthy  peace- 
time merchant  marine. 

The  Coast  Guard's  statutory  functions  as- 
sociated with  the  engagement  and  discharge 
of  seamen  and  related  record  keeping  are 
now  performed  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,100.- 
000.  The  detailed  and  rigid  statutory  forms 
and  procedures  from  another  era  Imposed 
by  the  existing  statutes  prevent  the  use  of 
modern  paperwork  and  record  keeping  pro- 
cedures. Retrieval  of  Information  from  ex- 
isting records  is  both  slow  and  costly. 

The  proposed  bill  would  establish  a  con- 
cise and  orderly  scheme  dealing  with  the 
various  elements  of  seamen's  documenta- 
tion— identification,  qualifications,  and  serv- 
ice. It  would  replace  the  detailed  restric- 
tions of  the  existing  statutes  with  provisions 
setting  forth  basic  guidelines  for  the  com- 
prehensive seamen's  documentation  program 
to  be  administered  through  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  allow 
the  immediate  introduction  of  modern  pro- 
cedures aind  business  practices  commonly 
used  elsewhere  In  the  Government  without 
any  increased  Government  costs.  It  would 


also  make  possible  the  eventual  introduction 
of  an  automated  data  processing  system. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  President's  program  to  the 
submission  of  this  draft  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  A  BILL  TO 
REVISE  AND  IMPROVE  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
THE    DOCUMENTATION   OF   SEAMEN 

(Related  sections  of  existing  sections  of 
Title  46  U.S.  Code  that  would  be  amended  or 
replaced  are  indicated  in  parentheses  fol- 
lowing the  analysis  of  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  bill.) 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title. 

Section  2  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the 
BUI.  The  definitions  are  consistent  with 
those  in  closely  related  existing  statutes. 
"Secretary"  would  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or,  when  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  it  would 
mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
single  standard  document  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  United  States  seamen  and  for  the 
certification  of  their  ratings.  Provisions  for 
the  licensing  of  qualified  ship's  officers  have 
been  part  of  the  Federal  statutes  for  over 
100  years.  It  was  not  until  1936  that  Amer- 
ican seamen  received  any  form  of  certificate 
that  would  Identify  them  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  Also,  commencing  in 
1936,  unlicensed  seamen  were  issued  "cer- 
tificates of  service"  as  evidence  of  their  spe- 
cial shipboard  qualification.  In  1937,  "certifi- 
cates of  identification"  came  into  being. 
Several  years  later,  without  statutory  change, 
these  two  "certificates"  were  combined  in  a 
single  document  called  a  "United  States 
Merchant  Mariner's  Document".  The  Mer- 
chant Mariner  s  Document,  in  use  today,  aJso 
serves  as  a  passport  for  American  seamen  on 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 

The  1937  Act  that  created  the  certificate  of 
Identification  gave  the  seaman  an  option.  In 
lieu  of  a  certificate  of  identification  he  could 
receive  the  "continuous  discharge  book" 
which  served  him  both  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fication and  a  cumulative  record  of  his  ship- 
board employment.  Over  the  years,  this  option 
has  been  exercised  by  a  very  limited  number 
of  seamen.  Today  the  Merchant  Mariner's 
Document  is  not  only  Issued  In  place  of  the 
certificates  but  also  as  a  companion  docu- 
ment to  the  seaman  electing  to  receive  a 
continuous  discharge  book.  In  addition  to 
giving  statutory  recognition  to  the  Merchant 
Mariner's  Document  as  a  replacement  for 
both  the  certificate  of  identification  and  the 
certificate  of  service,  this  section  would  dis- 
continue the  Issuance  of  continuous  dis- 
charge books.  (The  records  of  service  that 
would  be  established  under  section  12  would 
replace  the  cumulative  records  now  kept  in 
the  "books".)  (46  USC  643(a)  (part)  and 
(h)). 

Section  4  prescribes  the  minimum  Infor- 
mation to  be  included  on  Merchant  Mariner's 
Documents.  (46  USC  643(a)  (part)  and  (b)). 

Section  5  identifies  the  kinds  of  vessels  on 
which  the  crew  members  must  be  holders  of 
Merchant  Mariner's  Document  (S6(a))  and 
on  which  written  agreements  of  employment 
are  required  for  certain  voyages  ({7(a)). 
Subject  to  the  specific  exemptions  listed  in 
subsection  (b),  these  requirements  apply 
generally  to  U.  S.  flag  vessels,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  Federally  docu- 
mented, and  to  public  vessels  that  operate 
m  commercial  service.  (46  USC  566  (part) 
and  643(a)  (part)  and  (1) ). 

Section  6  requires  the  possession  of  a  Mer- 
chant Mariner's  Document  for  employment 
In  the  crew  of  commercial  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons  or  larger  (except  those  speclflcally  ex- 
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empted  by  15(b)).  Subsection  (b)  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  extend  this  requirement 
to  certain  other  vessels  when  the  public  in- 
terest requires.  Under  subsection  (a)  a  vessel 
would  be  required  to  employ  persons  who 
possessed  Merchant  Mariner's  Docvunents  ex- 
cept in  those  situations  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary had  prescribed  a  relaxation  under  sub- 
section (c).  (46  USC  569,  643(c)  (part), 
643b).  Today  possession  of  a  Merchant  Mar- 
iner's Document  is  required  by  section  121.01 
of  title  33  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
for  employment  on  the  vessels  to  which  this 
section  would  apply.  That  regulation,  based 
on  section  191  of  title  50,  U.S.  Code,  is  ap- 
plicable only  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
The  application  of  that  regulation  would  no 
longer  be  limited  to  national  emergencies  If 
this  section  Is  enacted. 

Section  7  requires  that  written  agreements 
be  executed  between  the  master  and  the 
crew  of  commercial  vessels  of  100  gross  tons 
or  larger  on  foreign  voyages  and  coastwise 
voyages  between  non-nelghborlng  States. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  agree- 
ments contain  a  description  of  the  period  of 
employment  and  provides  that  they  may 
contain  any  other  lawful  terms  which  the 
parties  agree  to.  (46  USC  564  (part,  574 
(part) ) 

Section  8  recognizes  the  existence  of  "col- 
lective bargaining"  and  its  relationship  to 
shipping  agreements  required  by  this  Act. 
Section  9  provides  legal  remedies  for  the 
seaman  who  is  Improperly  taken  Into  a  ves- 
sel's employ  In  violation  of  the  preceding 
section.  (46  USC  575  and  578) 

Section  10  requires  that  shipping  agree- 
ments for  (i)  foreign  voyages  (except  for 
those  to  certain  nearby  countries),  and  (2) 
Intercoastal  voyages  be  prepared  in  the 
format  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  con- 
tain a  number  of  specific  provisions.  (46 
USC  564  (part) ,  713  (Table  A) ) . 

Subsection  (b)  requires  a  qualified  official 
(shipping  commissioner)  to  supervise  en- 
gagements and  discharges  on  voyages  covered 
by  subsection  (a).  (46  USC  565,  641  (part), 
643(e)  (part),  and  643 (k)  (part)).  It  also 
permits  the  same  supervision  of  engagements 
and  discharegs  on  coastwise  and  nearby  for- 
eign voyages  at  the  option  of  the  master 
or  owner  of  the  vessel  (46  USC  563  (last 
paragraph) ) . 

Subsection  (c)  requires  public  display  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  before  a  crew 
is  actually  engaged  under  the  supervision  of 
the  qualified  official.  (46  USC  577) . 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  enumerated  laws  pertaining 
to  seamen's  wages  to  coastwise  and  nearby 
foreign  voyages  when  a  master  or  owner 
exercises  his  option  to  have  the  engagement 
and  discharge  of  his  crew  supervised  by  a 
qualified  official  under  subsection  (b)(2). 
(46  USC  563  (part  of  2d  paragraph) ) . 

Section  11  requires  masters  of  vessels  on 
voyages  for  which  written  agreements  are 
required,  to  provide  crew  mem-bers  with 
documentary  evidence  of  their  services  on  his 
vessel  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Masters  are  prohibited  from  In- 
cluding on  the  document  any  evaluation  of 
the  crew  members'  conduct  or  their  per- 
formance. (46  USC  643(e)  (part)  and  (k) 
(part)). 

Section  12  provides  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  procedures  for  the  en- 
gagement and  discharge  of  seamen  overseas 
during  foreign  voyages.  Under  existing  sta- 
tutes it  Is  contemplated  that  such  engage- 
ments and  discharges  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  an  American  consul,  if  there  is 
one  available,  or  reported  to  the  consul  at 
the  vessel's  next  port  of  call  where  there  Is 
one  available.  This  section  of  the  Bill  would 
allow  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Jointly  develop  and  implement  pro- 
cedures for  overseas  transactions.  (46  U.8.C. 
569.570). 
Section  13  requires  the  Secretary  to  main- 


tain a  service  record  for  each  documented 
seamen.    (46  U.S.C.  643(f)  (part) ) . 

Section  14  prohibits  publication  or  dis- 
closure of  Information  about  a  named  sea- 
man from  his  record  of  service  except  to  the 
seaman  and  certain  of  his  Identified  rep- 
resentatives. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
use  such  Information  for  statistical  purposes 
and  to  publish  useful  data  derived  from  sea- 
men's records  of  service.  (46  U.S.C.  643(f) 
(part)). 

Section  15  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  reports  to  assist  him 
in  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  sea- 
men and  the  manning  of  vessels  with  quali- 
fied crews  and  to  provide  information  neces- 
sary to  maintain  seamen's  service  records.  In 
cases  where  the  engagement  and  discharge  of 
crews  are  supervised  by  Federal  officials  un- 
der section  10(b)  of  the  Bill  most  of  the 
necessary  Information  will  be  assembled  by 
that  official.  This  section  provides  a  means 
for  collecting  the  Information  from  vessels 
not  serviced  by  Federal  officials  under  sec- 
tion 10(b).  (46U.8.C.  643(k)(part)  and  (1)). 
Sections  16  and  17  replace  the  existing  46 
USC  201  and  202  relating  to  official  log  books. 
Section  16  requires  log  books  to  be  main- 
tained on  voyages  on  which  engagements  and 
discharges  are  supervised  by  a  Federal  official 
(e.g.,  foreign  and  Intercoastal).  It  prescribes 
seven  required  log  book  entries  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  prescribe  other  matters 
about  which  entries  should  be  made,  in  ad- 
dition to  certain  matters  prescribed  elsewhere 
by  statute.  (46  USC  201,  202) 

Section  18  prescribes  civU  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  principal  provisions  of  this 
Bill.  It  also  prescribes  the  means  for  enforce- 
ment of  those  penalties  and  vests  the  Secre- 
tary with  discretionary  power  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  penalties.  (46  USC  203,  567. 
568,  575,  577,  641,  643(k)  and  (1)).  Existing 
suspension  and  revocation  authority  under 
46  USC  239  would  also  be  available  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
BUI. 

Section  19  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
Bin  and  to  prescribe  regulations  for  Its  Im- 
plementation. (46  USC  643(J)).  It  also  au- 
thorizes a  reasonable  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of 
Issuing  merchant  mariner's  documents  and 
providing  Informative  reports  and  statistics 
authorized  by  section  14  of  the  Act. 

Section  20(a)  eliminates  the  statutory  form 
for  "Shipping  Articles"  In  the  foreign  and 
Intercoastal  trade.  Under  section  9(a)  the 
Secretary  will,  subject  to  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  that  section,  prescribe  the 
form.  (46  USC  713  (schedules) ) . 

Section  20(b)  amends  the  statute  relating 
to  seamen's  allotments  by 

(1)  providing  for  allotments  to  be  made 
"at  the  time"  a  seaman  enters  into  a  ship- 
ping agreement  rather  than  requiring  It  to 
be  Included  in  the  formal  agreement; 

(2)  eliminating  the  no  longer  existent 
"postal  savings"  from  the  list  of  approved 
allottees  and  adding  "brothers"  and  "Credit 
Unions"; 

(3)  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  add  to 
the  list  of  approved  allottees;  and 

(4)  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
Shipping  Articles  be  presented  to  Customs 
for  their  examination  before  they  clear  the 
vessel  to  depart  on  a  foreign  voyage.  (46 
USC  599). 

Section  20(c)  amends  the  statute  relating 
to  (1)  the  engagement  of  seamen  In  the 
coastwise  trade  by  shipping  commissioners 
at  the  option  of  the  vessel  and  (2)  the  ex- 
emption of  seamen's  clothing  from  liens.  It 
eliminates  the  former,  now  covered  by  sec- 
tion 10(d),  and  perpetuates  the  latter.  This 
section  also  extends  the  penalty  for  wrongful 
detention  of  a  seaman's  clothing  to  cover 
his  Merchant  Mariner's  Docximent  and  ma- 
rine licenses.  (46  USC  563  (proviso) ) . 

Section  20(d)  and  (e)  amend  the  statutes 
pertaining  to  the  entry  of  vessels  from  for- 


eign voyages  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  master  deliver  a  crew  list  to  the  cus- 
tom house.  Under  the  International  (Conven- 
tion on  Facilitation  of  International  Mari- 
time Traffic  and  Its  Annex  (TIAS  6251),  "a 
crew  list  dated  and  signed  by  the  master  or 
some  other  ships  officer  duly  authorized  by 
the  master"  may  serve  the  function  of  "pro- 
viding public  authorities  with  Information 
relating  to  the  number  and  cony>osltlon  of 
the  crew  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  a 
ship".  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  mul- 
tUateral  agreement  that  became  effective 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  on  May  16. 
1967,  and  to  provide  for  our  own  domestic 
needs,  the  Bureau  of  (Customs,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  have  Jointly  de- 
veloped a  standard  form  for  crew  lists,  which, 
when  filed  with  a  vessel's  inward  manifest. 
meets  the  operational  needs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs. 

Sections  20(f)  and  (g)  amend  the  statutes 
relating  to  scientific  personnel  on  oceano- 
graphic  research  vessels  so  as  to  preserve  the 
application  of  those  statutes  in  cases  where 
this  Act  replaces  provisions  of  Title  63  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  or  laws  amendatory  or  sup- 
plementary to  that  title. 

Section  20(h)  makes  It  clear  that  a  nota- 
tion of  a  seaman's  rating  on  the  Merchant 
Mariner's  Document  Issued  to  him  Is  the  of- 
ficial documentary  evidence  of  his  qualifica- 
tion for  that  rating  In  lieu  of  the  separate 
certificates  Issued  under  prior  statutes. 

Section  21  disclaims  any  Intention  of  dis- 
rupting the  relationship  between  masters 
and  their  crews  or  the  rights  provided  sea- 
men for  their  protection  and  benefit  under 
the  laws  affected  by  this  Bill. 

Section  22  repeals  existing  statutes  re- 
placed by  this  BUI  and  several  related  stat- 
utes superseded  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  of  1946.  The  1946  Reorganization  Plan 
transferred  the  statutory  functions  of  Indi- 
vidual "Shipping  Commissioners"  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Through 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  20  of  1950  and  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  (49  USC  1655(b))  those  functions 
are  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. It  also  repeals  existing  statutes 
requiring  a  crew  list  to  be  delivered  to  the 
customs  house  before  clearance  may  be 
granted  for  a  foreign  voyage. 

SECTIONS  OF  THE  REVISED  STATUTES  AND  THE  STATUTES 
AT  LARGE  THAT  WOULD  BE  REPEALED  BY  THIS  SECTION 
MAY  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


Revised  statutes  section- 


Title  46,  United  States 
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<  1st  paragraph. 

Section  23  provides  for  an  effectlvej  date 
six  months  after  enactment  to  allow  fqr  the 
Implementation  of  modernized  eng^age^ent 
discbarge,  and  reporting  procedures. 


o: 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n 
Social  Security  Act — and  applicable 
visions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
1954 — to  provide  automatic  cost-of 
adjustments  in  social  security  benefit 
provide    automatic    adjustment   of 
contribution  and  benefit  base,  and 
eralize  the  earnings  test.  Referred 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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SOCIAL    SSCCRtTT    AIIJT7STMENT    ACT    OT    !  971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  hard- 
est hit  victims  of  inflation  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  the  retired  cit  zens 
In  our  society  who  must  rely  on  spcial 
security  or  fixed  pensions. 

Taxes  continue  to  rise,  prices  escatlate 
and  negotiated  wages  keep  climbing, 
our  senior  citizens  can  only  stand 
helplessly  while  the  value  of  their  i  few 
dollars  shrinks  and  shrinks.  * 

Earlier  in  March  of  this  year,  Congress 
passed  and  President  Nixon  signed  into 
law  a  10-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1971.  However,  because  of  the  tin^e  it 
takes  for  gearing  up  operations  in  ^uch 
a  huge  bureaucracy,  social  security  bfene- 
ficiaries  will  not  even  begin  to  resize 
this  increase  in  benefits  until  cheeky  are 
finally  mailed  out  June  3.  J 

While  I  supported  the  10-percen|  in- 
crease when  It  finally  came  to  a  vote  in 
March.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
approved  last  year.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
that  social  security  beneficiaries  ar^  re- 
quired to  await  the  pleasure  of  Congress 
each  year  or  so  before  cost-of-living]  ad- 
justments can  be  made.  ; 

I  maintain  that  it  is  time  to  e^act 
permanent  legislation  which  will  aasure 
automatic  adjustments  in  benefit^  to 
keep  pace  with  increases  in  the  coat  of 
Uving.  ] 

The  -Social  Security  Adjustments  Act 
of  1971  Which  I  introduce  today  wiuld, 
first,  provide  for  such  automatic!  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits,  and 
second,  increase  from  $1,680  to  $2,40(1  the 
amount  of  Income  a  retiree  may  iam 
without  losing  social  security  benefl 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Secreta 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  w 
ever  the  cost  of  living  increases  3 
cent  or  more  on  an  anual  basis,  to 
into  effect  a  corresponding  precenJtage 


increase  in  monthly  social  security 
benefits. 

To  absorb  in  part  the  added  cost  of 
such  increases,  the  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  automatic  adjustment  of  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base,  based  up- 
on increases  in  average  taxable  earnings. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  would  make  another 
important  change.  The  present  law 
permits  a  retiree  to  earn  only  $1,680 
annually  without  losing  social  security 
benefits. 

My  bUl  would  lift  this  ceiling  on  earn- 
ings from  $1,680  to  $2,400  a  year. 

In  addlticHi,  the  bUl  would  provide  for 
a  more  equitable  tapering  off  of  benefits 
when  earnings  exceed  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Congress  has 
played  politics  too  long  with  our  senior 
citizens.  We  do  them  no  favor  when  we 
legislate  benefit  adjustments  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  usually  in  an  election  year. 
Senior  citizens  should  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  political  winds  to  move  Congress. 

Social  seciirity  beneficiaries  deserve 
solid  assurances  that  benefit  dollars  will 
maintain  their  purchasing  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  hope  Congress  wiU  now  fol- 
low up  on  the  increase  improved  in 
March  by  enacting  legislation  such  as 
that  I  introduce  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1803 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tbe  Social  Security 
Act  (and  applicable  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  to  provide 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  In 
social  security  benefits,  to  provide  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base,  and  to  liberalize  the  earnings 
test. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1971." 

AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENT   OF   BENEnTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215  of  tbe  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Cost-of-Llvlng  Increases  in  Benefits 
"(1)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'base  quarter'  means  the 
period  of  3  consecutive  calendu  months  end- 
ing on  September  30,  1971,  and  the  period 
of  3  consecutive  calendar  months  ending  on 
September  30  of  each  year  thereafter. 

"(B)  the  term  'cost-of-living  computation 


quarter"  means  any  base  quarter  in  which 
the  monthly  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3  per  centum,  the 
monthly  average  of  such  Index  in  the  later 
of  (1)  the  3  calendar-month  period  ending 
on  September  30,  1971,  or  (11)  the  base  quar- 
ter which  was  most  recently  a  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  Is  also  a 
cost-of-living  computation  qusater,  he  shall, 
effective  for  January  of  the  next  calendar 
year.  Increase  the  benefit  amount  of  each 
Individual  who  for  such  month  Is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  section  227  or  228,  and  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  each  other  in- 
dividual as  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  by  an  amount  derived  by 
multiplying  such  amount  (Including  each 
such  Individual's  primary  insurance  amount 
or  benefit  amount  under  section  227  or  228 
as  previously  Increased  under  this  subpara- 
graph) by  the  same  percentage  (rounded  to 
the  next  higher  one-tenth  of  1  percent  If 
such  percentage  Is  an  odd  multiple  of  .05  of 
1  percent  and  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  in  any  other  case)  as  the  percentage 
by  which  the  monthly  average  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  such  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter  exceeds  the  monthly 
average  of  such  Index  for  the  base  qxiarter 
determined  after  the  application  of  clauses 
(i)    and   (11)    of  paragraph    (1)(B). 

"(B)  The  Increase  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  monthly  benefits  under  this  title 
for  months  after  December  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  occurred  such  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter,  based  on  the  wages  and 
self-emplo3rment  Income  of  an  individual 
who  became  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
under  section  202,  223,  227,  or  228  (without 
regard  to  section  202(J)(1)  of  section  223 
(b) ),  or  who  died,  In  or  before  December  of 
such  calendar  year. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  is  also  a  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter,  he  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before 
December  1  of  such  calend^  year  a  deter- 
mination that  a  benefit  Increase  is  result- 
antly  required  and  the  percentage  thereof. 
He  shall  also  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
at  that  time  (along  with  the  Increased  bene- 
fit amounts  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
amounts  appearing  in  sections  227  and  228) 
a  revision  of  the  table  of  benefits  contained 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (as  It  may 
have  been  revised  previously  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph) ;  and  such  revised  table  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing  In  such 
subsection  (a) .  Such  revision  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows; 

"(1)  The  headings  of  the  table  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  headings  in  the  table  Im- 
mediately prior  to  its  revision,  except  that 
the  parenthetical  phrase  at  the  beginning  of 
column  n  shall  show  the  effective  date  of 
the  primary  Insurance  amounts  set  forth  in 
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column  IV  of  the  table  Immediately  prior 
to  Its  revision. 

"(11)  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 
I,  and  the  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 

III  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  clause 
(v)  of  this  subparagraph,  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  amounts  appearing  in  such  column 
in  the  table  immediately  prior  to  its  re- 
vision. 

"(HI)  The  amount  on  each  line  of  col- 
umn II  shall  be  changed  to  the  amount 
shown  on  the  corresponding  line  of  col- 
umn rv  of  the  table  immediately  prior  to 
its  revision. 

"(Iv)  The  amount  of  each  line  of  col- 
umn rv  shall  be  Increased  from  the  amount 
shown  In  the  table  Immediately  prior  to 
Its  revision  by  Increasing  such  amount  by 
the  percentage  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2),  raising  each  such  in- 
creased amount,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(V)  If  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  defined  in  section  230  (b) )  for  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  table  of  benefits  is 
revised  Is  lower  than  such  base  for  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  columns  III,  IV,  and  V 
shall  be  extended.  The  amount  in  the  first  ad- 
ditional line  In  column  IV  shall  be  the 
amount  in  the  last  line  of  such  coliimn  as 
determined  under  clause  (iv),  plus  $1.00, 
rounding  such  increased  amount  (if  not 
a  multiple  of  $1.00)  to  the  next  higher  mul- 
tiple of  $1.00  where  such  increased  amount  Is 
an  odd  multiple  of  $0.50  and  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $1.00  in  any  other  case.  The 
amount  on  each  succeeding  line  of  column 

IV  shall  be  the  amount  on  tbe  preceding  line 
increased  by  $1.00,  until  the  amount  on  the 
last  line  of  such  column  is  equal  to  the  larger 
of  (I)  one- thirty  sixth  of  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  for  the  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  table 
of  benefits  U  revised  or  (II)  the  last  line  of 
such  column  as  determined  under  clause  (iv) 
plus  20  percent  of  one-twelfth  of  the  excess 
of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  table  of  benefits  Is  revised  over 
such  base  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  table  of  Isenefits  is  revised,  rounding  such 
amount  (if  not  a  multiple  of  $1.00)  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $1.00  where  such 
amount  is  an  odd  multiple  of  $0.50  and  to 
the  nearest  miiltlple  of  $1.00  in  any  other 
case.  The  amount  in  each  additional  line  of 
column  in  shall  be  determined  so  that  the 
second  figure  In  the  last  line  of  column  HI  is 
one-twelfth  of  the  contribution  and  benefits 
base  for  the  calendar  year  following  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  table  of  benefits  Is 
revised,  and  the  remaining  figures  in  column 
ni  shall  be  determined  in  consistent  mathe- 
matical intervals  from  column  IV.  The  sec- 
ond figure  in  the  last  line  of  column  III  be- 
fore the  extension  of  the  column  shall  be 
Increased  to  a  figure  mathematically  con- 
sistent with  the  figures  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
amount  on  each  line  of  column  V  shall  be 
Increased,  to  the  extent  necessary,  so  that 
each  such  amount  is  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  second  figure  in  the  same  line  of  col- 
umn III,  plus  40  percent  of  the  smaller  of 
(I)  such  second  figure  or  (H)  the  larger  of 
$450  or  50  per  centum  of  the  largest  figure  in 
column  in. 

"(vl)  The  amount  on  each  line  of  column 

V  shall  be  increased,  if  necessary,  so  that 
such  amount  is  at  least  equal  to  one  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  shown  on  the 
corresponding  line  In  column  IV.  Any  such 
increased  amount  that  is  not  a  multiple  of 
$0.10  shall  be  increased  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $0.10."  (b)  Section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlUng  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  or",  and  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 


"(4)  when  two  or  more  persons  are  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section  202 
(J)(l)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  Decem- 
ber of  the  calendar  year  in  which  occurs  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  (as  de- 
fined in  section  215(1)  (1))  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
such  insured  IndU-ldual,  such  total  of  bene- 
fits for  the  month  Immediately  following 
shall  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  the  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  derived  by 
increasing  tbe  benefit  amount  determined 
under  this  title  (Including  this  subsection, 
but  without  the  application  of  section  222 
(b),  section  202 (q),  and  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section)  as  in  effect 
for  such  December  for  each  such  person 
by  tbe  same  percentage  as  the  p)ercentage 
by  which  such  individual's  primary  insur- 
ance amount  (including  such  amount  as  pre- 
viously Increased)  is  Increased  imder  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (2)  for  such  month  immediately 
following,  and  raising  each  such  Increased 
amount  (If  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10)  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  table  in  section 
215(a)"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
table  in  (or  demand  to  be  in)  section  215 
(a)". 

(c)(1)  Section  215(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  which 
precedes  the  table  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of tbe  following : 

"(a)  The  primary  insiu-ance  amount  of  an 
Insured  Individual  shall  be  the  amount  in 
column  IV  of  the  following  table,  or,  if  larger, 
the  amount  in  column  IV  of  the  latest  table 
deemed  to  be  such  table  under  subsection 
(1)  (2)  (C)  or  section  230(c),  determined  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Subject  to  the  conditions  specified  In 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
and  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  such  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  Is  the  largest: 

"(1)  The  amount  in  column  IV  of  the  line 
on  which  in  column  in  of  such  table  appears 
his  average  monthly  wage  (tis  determined 
under  subsection  ( b ) ; 

"(ii)  The  amount  in  column  IV  on  the  line 
on  which  in  column  II  of  such  table  appears 
his  primary  insurance  amount  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c) ) ;  or 

"(ill)  The  amount  In  column  IV  on  the 
line  on  which  in  column  I  of  such  table  ap- 
pears his  primary  Insurance  benefit  (fu  de- 
termined under  subsection  (d) ) . 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
entitled  to  a  disability  Insxirance  benefit  for 
the  month  before  the  month  in  which  he 
died,  became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits,  or  attained  age  65,  such  primary  In- 
surance amount  shall  be  the  amount  in 
column  rv  which  Is  equal  to  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  upon  which  such  disability 
insurance  benefit  is  based,  except  that,  if 
such  individual  was  entitled  to  a  disability 
Insurance  benefit  under  section  223  for  the 
month  before  the  effective  month  of  a  new 
table  (other  than  a  table  provided  by  section 
230)  and  In  the  following  month  became  en- 
titled to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit,  or  he 
died  in  such  following  month,  then  his  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  for  such  following 
month  shall  be  the  amount  in  colimin  IV  of 
the  new  table  on  the  line  on  which  In  column 
n  of  such  table  appears  his  primary  insur- 
ance amount  for  the  month  before  the  effec- 
tive month  of  the  table  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (c) )  instead  of  the  amount  in 
column  rv  equal  to  the  primary  insurance 
amount  on  which  his  disability  Insurance 
benefit  is  based." 

(2)  Effective  January  1.  1973,  section  215 
(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  (4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 


be    applicable    only    in    the    case    of    an 
individual — 

"(A)  who  becomes  entitled  in  or  after  the 
effective  month  of  a  new  table  that  appears 
In  (or  is  deemed  by  subsection  (i)  (2)  (C)  or 
section  230(c)  to  appear  in)  subsection  (a) 
to  benefits  imder  section  202(a)  or  section 
223:  or 

"(B)  who  dies  on  or  after  such  effective 
month  without  being  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)   or  section  223;  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  insurance  amount  is 
reqvilred  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(f)(2).". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1973,  section  215 
(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Primary  Insvirance  Amount  Under  Prior 
Provisions 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  that  appears  in  (or  Is  deemed  to 
appear  In)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
an  individual's  primary  Insurance  amount 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  law 
in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  month  of  the 
latest  such  table. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  became  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202(a)  or  section  223,  or  who  died, 
before  such  effective  month." 

(d)  Sections  227  and  228  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  wherever 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
larger  of  $48.30  or  the  amount  most  recently 
eeta-blished  In  lieu  thereof  under  section 
215(1)",  and  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  larger  of  $24.20  or  the  amount  most 
recently  established  in  Ueu  thereof  under 
section  215(1)". 

AUTOMATIC      ADJUSTMENT      OF     THE     CONTBIBU- 
TIOK    AND    BENEFIT    BASE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  H  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"AUTOMATIC    ADJUSTMENT    OF    THE 
CONTKIBUnON    AND    BENEFIT    BASE 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  On  or  before  November  1 
Of  1972,  and  each  even-numbered  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b) )  for  the  first  two  calendar  years  follow- 
ing the  year  In  which  the  determination  is 
made. 

"(b)  The  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
a  partlcvilar  calendar  year  shaU  be  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  larger: 

"(1)  The  product  of  $9,000  and  the  ratio 
of  (A)  the  average  taxable  wages  of  all  per- 
sons for  whom  taxable  wages  were  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  determin- 
ation under  subsection  (a)  Is  made  for  such 
particular  calendar  year  to  (B)  the  average 
of  the  taxable  wages  of  aU  persons  for  whom 
taxable  wages  were  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1971, 
with  such  product.  If  not  a  multiple  of  $600, 
being  rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple 
of  $600  where  such  product  is  a  multiple  of 
$300  but  not  of  $600  and  to  the  nearest  multl* 
pie  of  $600  In  any  other  case;  or 

"(2)  The  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
the  calendar  year  preceding  such  particular 
calendar  year. 

"(c)(1)  When  the  Secretary  determines 
and  publishes  In  the  Federal  Register  a  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  required  by 
subsection  (a) ) ,  and 

"(A)  such  base  is  larger  than  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  in  effect  for  the  year 
m  which  the  larger  base  Is  so  published,  and 

"(B)  a  revised  table  of  benefits  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
under  the  provisions  of  section  215  (1)(2) 
(C)  which  extends  such  table  for  such  larger 
base  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  such 
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base,  then  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
vised    table   of    benefits    (determined 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) )  In  the 
era!    Register    on   or    before    December 
the  year  prior  to  the  effective  year  of  the 
contribution  and   benefit   base.  Such   table 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing 
secUon  215(a). 

"(2)    The  revision  of  such  table  shall 
determined  as  follows : 

"(A)    All  of  the  amounts  on  each  line 
columns  I.  11,  m,  and  IV,  except  the  " 
amount  In  column  III,  of  the  table  in 
before   the   revision,   shall   be   the   same 
the  revised  table:  and 

"(B)   The  additional  amounts  for  the 
tension    of    columns    III    and    IV,    and 
amounts  for  purposes  of  column  V,  shall 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  215(1)  (2)  (C)    (v)   and  (vl). 

"(3)  When  a  revised  table  of  benefits 
pared  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 
become  effective,  the  provisions  of  section  ' 
(b)(4)    and    (c)    and   of   section   203(a 
shall  be  disregarded;   and  the  amounts 
are   added   to   columns   III   and   IV,   or 
changed  In  or  added  to  column  V,  by 
revised  table,  shall  be  applicable  only  in 
case  of  an  insured  individual — 

■■(A)   who  becomes  entitled,  after 
ber  of  the  year  Immediately   preceding 
effective  year  of  the  increased  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (provided  by  this  sectloi 
to  benefits  under  section  202(a)    or  section 
223; 

"(B)    who    dies    after    December    of 
preceding    year    without    being    entitled 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  or  section  ' 

Of 

"(C)    whose  primary  Insurance  amount 
required  to  be  computed  under  section 
(f)(2)." 

(b)   (1)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Secju- 
rlty  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
last  sentence  the  following  new  sentence 
"The  repwrt  shall  further  include  a 
mendatlon  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
tax  rates  in  sections  1401(a),  3101(a), 
3111(a)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code 
1954  which  will  be  In  effect  for  the  following 
calendar  year,  made  In  the  light  of  the 
for  the  estimated  Income  In  relationship 
the  estimated  outgo  of  the  Tnist  Funds 
Ing  such  year." 

(2)  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the  f i  >1 
lowing  new  sentence:  "The  report  shall  fir 
ther  Include  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  tax  rates  in  sections 
1401(b),  3101(b),  and  3111(b)  of  the  Interral 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  will  be  In  effi  ct 
for  the  following  calendar  year  made  In  ttie 
light  of  the  need  for  the  estimated  Incoiae 
in  relationship  to  the  estimated  outgo  of  t  ae 
Trust  Fund  during  such  year." 

LIBERALIZATION    OF    EARNINGS    TEST 

8x0.4.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (fe) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  ^ct 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "8140"  a:  id 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $200  or  the  exempt 
amount  as  determined  under  paragraph  (sf' 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203(h) 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "81^" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $200  or  t  le 
exempt  amount  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (f)   (8)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of  su^h 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  piirposes  of  paragraph  (1)  aid 
subsection  (h),  an  Individual's  excess  ean- 
ings  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  50  per  centu  tn 
of  his  earnings  for  such  year  In  excess  of  tl  le 
product  of  $200  or  the  exempt  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (8)  multiplied 
by  the  nxunber  of  months  In  such  year.  Tl  le 
excess  earnings  as  derived  under  the  precei- 
Ing  sentence,  If  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shiiU 
be  reduced  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1 . 

(b)  Section  203(f)  of  such  Act  U  furthsr 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t|ie 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"(8)  (A)  On  or  before  November  1  of  1972 
and  of  each  even-numbered  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  exempt  amount  as 
defijied  In  subparagraph  (B)  for  each  month 
In  any  Individual's  first  two  taxable  years 
which  end  with  the  close  of  or  after  the  cal- 
endar year  following  the  year  In  which  such 
determination  Is  made. 

"(B)  The  exempt  amount  for  each  month 
of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall  be  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  larger: 

"(1)  the  product  of  $200  and  the  ratio 
of  (I)  the  average  taxable  wages  of  all  per- 
sons for  whom  taxable  wages  were  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (A)  is  made 
for  each  such  month  of  such  particular  tax- 
able year  to  (II)  the  average  of  the  taxable 
wages  of  all  persons  for  whom  wages  were 
reported  to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  of  1971.  with  such  product.  If 
not  a  multiple  of  $10,  being  rounded  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $10  where  such  prod- 
uct Is  an  odd  multiple  of  $5  and  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $10  in  any  other  case,  or 

"(11)  the  exempt  amount  for  each  month 
In  the  taxable  year  preceding  such  particular 
taxable  year;  except  that  the  provisions  tn 
clause  (I)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  unless  the  contribution  and 
eaj-nlngs  base  for  such  year  is  determined 
under  section  230(b)  (1) ." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1971. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(6)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  prior  to   1973"  after  "1971". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  idding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  this  section)  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 230)  with  respect  to  employment  has 
been  paid  to  an  Individual  during  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1972  with  respect  to  which 
such  contrlbtulon  and  benefit  base  is  ef- 
fective, is  paid  to  such  individual  during 
such  year: " 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)(1)(F)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  prior  to 
1973"  after  "1971".  and  by  striking  out  ";  or" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  In 
any  calendar  year  after  1972,  (1)  an  amoiuit 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  oase 
(as  determined  under  section  230)  which  Is 
effective  for  such  calendar  year,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  such  taxable  year,  or". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1971" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1971  and 
before  1973,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230)  in  the  case  of  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1972  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effec- 
tive". 

(3)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (ill)  U  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  1971"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "after  1971  and  before 
1973,  or  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning In  any  calendar  year  after  1972,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230) 
which  la  effective  for  such  calendar  year". 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess 
over  $9,(XK>  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
excess  over  $9,000  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 


year  after  1971  and  before  1973,  and  the 
excess  over  an  amount  equal  to  the  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230)  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1972  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  is  effec- 
tive". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self -employment  Income)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  beginning  before 
1973"  after  "1971",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subpeiragraph : 

"(G)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1972,  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  which  is  effective  for 
such  calendar  year,  minus  (11)  the  amount 
of  the  wages  paid  to  such  individual  during 
such  taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1972,  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  definition  of  wages)  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as 
determined  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "by 
an  employer  during  any  calendar  year",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by  an  employer 
during  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  contribution  and  benefit  base  is 
effective". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1972.  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal 
service)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base". 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1972,  section  3125  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  returns  In  the  case  of  govern- 
mental employees  in  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  where  it 
apypears  In  subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c) ,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  contribution 
and  benefit  base". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  the  cal- 
endar year  1973"  after  "after  the  calendar 
year  1971"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "exceed  $9,000"  the 
following:  "or  (F)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  1972,  the  wages  received  by  him  during 
such  year  exceed  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  which  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  year,";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  p)erlod  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1973, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  an 
amount  of  such  wages  received  In  such  cal- 
endar year  after  1972  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes 
In  the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  $9,000  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"89,000  for  the  calendar  year  1972,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1972  with  respect  to  which  such 
contribution  and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1972.  section  6654(d)  (2)  (B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  by  In- 
dividual to  pay  estimated  tax)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$9,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  ". 
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(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A) ,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (7)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 1972.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)(2),  (a)(3)(B),  (b)(1),  and  (b) 
(7)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1972.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)(4)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  calendar  years  after  1972. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1805.  A  bill  to  provide  relocation 
assistance,  training  assistance,  and  in- 
terest supplements  to  adversely  affected 
workers  separated  from  their  employ- 
ment because  of  the  termination  of 
defense  and  space  contracts.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare, 

PEACETIME    CONVERSION     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Peacetime  Con- 
version Assistance  Act  which  I  discussed 
in  detail  in  my  statement  to  the  Senate 
on  April  14. 

The  Federal  Government's  decision 
to  reduce  drastically  defense  and  space 
expenditures  has  left  large  numbers  of 
highly  skilled  men  and  women  out  of 
work.  I  am  afraid  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  specific  programs  that 
can  insure  their  gainful  reemployment. 

The  adjustment  asistance  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
directed  that  comprehensive  assistance 
should  be  made  available  to  workers 
dislocated  by  a  deliberate  change  in 
Government  policies.  This  act  draws 
upon  the  same  concept. 

It  would  provide  relocation  assistance, 
training  assistance,  and  mortgage  in- 
terest rate  supplements  to  adversely 
affected  workers  separated  from  their 
employment  because  of  the  termination 
of  defense  and  space  contracts. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  for  many 
unemployed  specialists  is  their  monthly 
mortgage  payment.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  mortgage  interest  as- 
sistance payments  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  help  reduce  the 
burden  of  mortgage  payments  at  a  time 
when  the  individual  can  least  afford 
them. 

Further,  this  bill  seeks  to  help  unem- 
ployed aerospace  and  defense  workers 
reequip  themselves  for  careers  in  fields 
in  other  industries.  Retraining  would  be 
made  possible  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  pay  training  assistance 
allowances  to  these  individuals,  thus  per- 
mitting them  to  return  to  college,  grad- 
uate school,  or  other  suitable  training 
facility  for  as  much  as  a  full  year  of 
study. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Peacetime  Conversion  Assistance 
Act  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1805 

A  bill  to  provide  relocation  assistance,  train- 
ing assistance  and  Interest  supplements 
to  adversely  affected  workers  separated 
from  their  employment  because  of  the  ter- 
mination of  defense  and  space  contracts 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peacetime  Conver- 
sion Assistance  Act." 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  further  reductions  In  federal  defense 
and  aerospace  expenditures  are  probable  be- 
cause of  diminished  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, reductions  In  other  defense  programs, 
and  cutbacks  In  space  exploration,  all  result- 
ing from  Increased  attention  to  pressing  do- 
mestic needs  and  shifting  national  policies. 

(b)  to  reduce  unemployment  and  related 
waste  of  national  talent  and  resources,  it  Is 
essential  that  the  federal  government  take 
effective  action  to  assist  in  the  conversion 
of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  Into 
statable  alternative  industries. 

DErlNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "adversely  affected  worker"  means 
an  Individual  who,  because  of  a  termina- 
tion of  a  defense  or  space  activity  contract 
or  grant,  has  been  separated  from  his  em- 
ployment with  a  bxisiness  concern,  govern- 
ment agency,  university,  or  other  nonprofit 
organization  certified  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "defense  or  space  activities,  contracts 
or  gfrants"  means  any  contract  or  grant  to  a 
business  concern  or  university  or  other  non- 
profit organization — 

(A)  which  Involves — 

(I)  the  research,  development,  production, 
maintenance,  or  storage  of  any  weaf)ons  sys- 
tems, arms,  armament,  ammunition,  imple- 
ments of  war,  parts  or  ingredients  of  such 
articles  or  supplies,  or  plans  for  the  use 
thereof; 

(II)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  Installation  of  a  building,  plant, 
structure,  or  facility  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  or  his  designee,  certifies  to  be 
necessary   to   the   national   defense;    or 

(ill)  the  research,  development,  construc- 
tion, testing  or  operation  of  aeronautical  and 
space  vehicles  or  facilities  together  with  re- 
lated equipment,  devices,  components  and 
parts; 

(B)  which  requires  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees engaged  In  work  under  such  defense 
or  space  activities,  contracts,  or  grants  ex- 
ceeds forty  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  of  the  business  concern  or  ten 
per  centum  of  the  university  or  other  non- 
profit organization,  or,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  any  estab- 
lishment thereof  operated  by  the  crntractor 
awarded  such  contract  or  grant; 

(C)  that  the  criteria  In  ,B)  must  have 
been  met  for  each  of  the  three  prior  calen- 
dar years. 

(3)  "eligible  lender"  means  an  eligible 
Institution,  an  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
a  State,  or  financial  or  credit  institution  (In- 
cluding an  insurance  company)  which  is  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  supervision  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
or  a  pension  fund  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  this  purpose; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(5)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

CERTmCATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  for  benefits  for  adversely 
affected  workers  under  this  Act  to  any  busi- 
ness concern  or  university  or  other  non- 
profit organization  if — 

(1)  such  business  concern  or  university  or 
other  organization  has  performed  work  under 
any  defense  or  space  activities,  contracts,  or 
grants  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  prior  to  certification  under  this  Act; 

(2)  such   activities,   contracts,   or   grants 


must  have  been  terminated  not  more  than 
twenty-four  months  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  termination  of  such  activities,  con- 
tracts, or  grants  has  resulted  in  the  separa- 
tion from  any  establishment  of  the  con- 
tractor of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  employed  under 
such  defense  or  space  activities,  contracts, 
2T  grants. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  separate 
certificate  of  eligibility  with  respect  to  each 
establishment  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  section  regardless  of  whether  such 
establishment  is  operated  by  a  contractor  as 
part  of  a  single  enterprise. 

(c)  Each  business  concern  or  university  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  which  is  cer- 
tified under  this  section  shall  promptly  notify 
all  appropriate  adversely  affected  workers 
previously  employed  or  about  to  be  separated 
by  such  concern,  university,  or  organiza- 
tion. 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  adversely  affected  worker 
in  any  business  concern  or  university  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  may  file  an  ap- 
plication for  relocation  allowances  In  the 
same  manner  as  provided  under  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  shall 
pay  relocation  allowances  to  adversely  affect- 
ed workers  under  the  same  conditions  as 
provided  In  subchapter  C  of  chapter  3  of  title 
ni  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

MORTGAGE  INTEREST  ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make,  and  contract  to  make  mortgage  In- 
terest assistance  payments  to  any  eligible 
lender  which  has  made  a  loan  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  principal  residence  to  any 
adversely  affected  worker  on  behalf  of  any 
such  worker  to  whom  such  loan  was  made. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  at  such  times 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  provide.  Payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  for 
the  period  equal  to  the  remaining  repayment 
period  as  provided  In  the  mortgage  agree- 
ment evidencing  such  loan,  but  in  no  event 
for  a  period  longer  than  one  year. 

(b)  No  mortgage  interest  assistance  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  for  any  mort- 
gage for  any  year  shall  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  three  per  centum  and  the  in- 
terest such  person  would  be  required  to  pay 
under  the  agreement  evidencing  such  mort- 
gage. 

(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  mortgage  interest  assist- 
ance grants  to  eligible  lenders  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

(2)  Contracts  for  mortgage  interest  assist- 
ance grants  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
entered  Into  In  an  aggregate  amount  greater 
than  is  authorized  In  appropriation  Acts, 
and  In  any  event  the  total  amount  of  in- 
terest assistance  grants  which  may  be  paid 
to  eligible  lenders  In  any  year  pursuant  to 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000. 

FEDERAL  TRAINING   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  adversely  affected  worker 
in  any  business  concern  or  university  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  may  file  an  ap- 
plication for  training  allowances  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  under  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  3  of  title  ni  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  shall 
pay  training  allowances  to  adversely  affected 
workers  under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided 
in  subchapter  B  of  chapter  3  of  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
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APPROPKIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  otberwise  provided  there 
aire  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(80.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  Of 
BILLS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkmanj  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  ^ttr- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  df  S. 
1457,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Aat  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  fales 
below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destrop^ng 
competition  or  eliminating  a  compemtor. 

S.    1608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman'  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  NELfON) 
was  added  &s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  16()8,  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  lands  onj  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest  in  Alabama  as 
wilderness  under  the  Wilderness  Aqt  of 
1964.  I 

S.    1609 

At  the   request   of  Mr.   Gravkl,  i  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvkns)  was 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1609,  foi;  the 

relief  of  Michael  A.  Korhonen 

B.  leis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metc*lf) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  were  added  as  cosponsonB  of 
S.  1615,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1954   to   provide  income  tax 


simpUflcation,    reform,    and    relief 
small  business. 

S.    1849 


for 


the 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin, 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1649,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  AQt  to 
authorize  assistance  to  small  b\isi|iess 
concerns  in  financing  structural,  opera- 
tional, or  other  changes  to  meet  stand- 
ards required  pursuant  to  certain  Federad 
or  State  laws. 

8.  1746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nklson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  acjded 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1746,  a  bill  to  aiqend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  ext^d- 
ing  for  1  year  the  student  loan  tind 
scholarship  provisions  of  title  vn  land 
title  vm  for  medical  and  nursing  Stu- 
dents. 

8.  1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oriftin,  I  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruka) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  17^,  a 
bin  creating  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  117— SUBMS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
PROCEEDINGS  ON  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A  UNIFORM  CONVEN- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  FORM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  117)  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing, as  a  Senate  Document,  of  the  jiro- 
ceedlngs  of  the  public  meetings  onjthe 
development  of  a  uniform  conventic  mal 
mortgage  form. 

The  resolution,  which  was  referrei  I  to 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reads  as  follows; 

S.  Res.  117 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  proceedings  of  the 
public  meetings,  held  April  5  and  6,  1971 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  on  the  development  of  a  uni- 
form conventional  mortgage  form  as  an  aid 
to  the  secondary  market  operations  for  con- 
ventional mortgages  authorized  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  such  association  and  corpora- 
tion under  titles  II  and  in  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCTTBRENT    RESOLUTION    21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  for 
Mr.  Case,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  H.ATFiELD)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21, 
calling  for  suspension  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan. 


MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACTT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    68 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  68)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  H.R.  6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NOS.    74    AND    75 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  two  amend- 
ments fNos.  74  and  75)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531) 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NOS.    69,    70.    71,    72.   AND    73 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  sind  Public  Wel- 
fare.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  6  months  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  has  been  drawn 
to  the  question  how  we  can  best  unlock 
the  doors  to  find  the  cause  and  ere  of 
cancer. 

On  November  25,  1970,  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Its  conclusions  were  unani- 
mous: 

A  national  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  Is  now  essential  If  we  are  to  exploit 
effectively  the  great  opportunities  which  are 
presented  as  a  result  of  recent  advances  in 
our  knowledge.  However,  such  a  program  will 
require  three  major  ingredients  that  are  not 
present  today  : 

First,  effective  administration  with  clearly 
defined  authority  and  responsibility; 

Second,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  for  a  coherent  and  sys- 
tematic attack  on  the  vastly  complex  prob- 
lems of  cancer.  Such  a  plan  would  Include 


not  only  programmatic  research  where  that 
IS  appropriate,  but  also  major  segments  of 
much  more  loosely  coordinated  research 
where  plans  cannot  be  definitely  laid  out  nor 
long-range  objectives  clearly  specified;  and 
Third,  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

On  January  25,  1971,  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Javits  introduced  S.  34,  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act.  This  bill,  which 
is  cosponsored  by  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, establishes  an  independent  agency 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Cancer 
Authority,  having  as  its  objective  the 
conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion a  great  deal  of  controversy  has 
arisen  concerning  the  efficacy  of  creat- 
ing an  independent  cancer  agency.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  2  days  of  hearings  smd 
throughout  the  past  several  months  I 
have  heard  expressed  the  views  of  the 
administration,  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional organizations,  of  leaders  in  the 
medical  and  business  fields,  and  of  thou- 
sands of  concerned  citizens  from  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  across  the  Na- 
tion. And  I  have  found  it  remarkable — 
indeed,  in  my  16-year  career  in  the  Con- 
gress, almost  unprecedented — that  the 
reasoning  and  thoughtful  opinion  has 
shown  such  great  merit  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue. 

Everyone  agrees  that  cancer  is  a  major 
killer  and  a  painful,  horrifying  disease. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  past  10  years 
have  seen  significsmt  breakthroughs  in 
our  efforts  to  treat  cancer.  And  every- 
one agrees  that  the  moment  is  ripe  for  a 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  money  which  might  assure  that 
the  conquest  of  cancer  can  become  a 
reality  in  our  lifetime. 

The  crux  of  the  disagreement  lies  in 
the  question  of  how  best  to  fashion  the 
mechanism  to  reach  that  objective.  The 
Panel  and  many  eminent  scientists,  doc- 
tors, and  lay  professionals,  and  legisla- 
tors recommend  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent National  Cancer  Authority.  The 
administration,  and  many  eminent  scien- 
tists, doctors,  lay  professionals,  and  legis- 
lators urge  that  the  effort  remain  within 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  as  part  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  for  each  of  us  to  make  critical  deci- 
sions of  this  nature.  And  we  are  all  aware 
that  when  so  many  of  the  experts  find 
themselves  in  such  sharp  disagreement 
on  how  best  to  implement  a  new  and 
major  Federal  initiative,  there  must  be 
clarifications  made  in  legislative  pro- 
posals to  accommodate  specific  needs  and 
to  overcome  justifiable  concerns.  To  this 
end,  I  am  today  submitting  five  amend- 
ments to  S.  34  which  in  my  judgment 
serve  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  legis- 
lation and  which  will  meet  many  of  the 
concerns  expressed  in  the  hearings  and 
in  the  many  conversations  I  have  had 
with  individuals  whose  advice  I  greatly 
value. 

These  amendments,  which  have  the 
substantial  approval  of  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants,  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish a  great  many  objectives.  One 
amendment  assures  that  the  Authority 
wUl  not  be  located  distantly  from  NIH 
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but  rather  that  the  Authority  will  be  lo- 
cated on  and  around  the  present  site  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  This  re- 
emphasizes  the  intent  to  use  NCI  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  cancer  effort. 

Another  amendment  would  obUgate  the 
Administrator  of  the  Authority  to  take 
whatever  action  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  current  lines  of  communication  and 
cross-fertilization  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge existing  among  and  between  the 
various  institutes  of  health  would  be 
maintained.  I  fully  agree  with  those  who 
urge  the  cancer  research  and  the  other 
biomedical  sciences  must  not  and  cannot 
be  fragmented  or  isolated.  Thus,  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  is  definitely  in 
order  so  that  we  can  hold  the  Adminis- 
trator accountable  for  continuing  the 
free  and  open  excliange  of  information 
and  ideas. 

To  make  certain  that  the  work  of  the 
Authority  and  the  NIH  are  coordinated 
at  the  highest  administrative  and  work- 
ing levels,  I  am  seeking  to  amend  S.  34 
so  that  both  the  Administrator  of  the 
Authority  and  the  Director  of  NIH  will 
sit  ex  officio  on  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board.  The  Board  has  been  de- 
signed to  have  overall  control  of  the  di- 
rection and  policy  of  the  Authority.  Be- 
cause the  activities  of  the  NIH  would 
have  such  great  impact  upon  the  Author- 
ity— and  vlca-versa — I  feel  that  we  must 
assure  the  best  possible  coordination  in 
the  Federal  cancer  research  effort. 

Another  concern  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed relates  to  the  question  whether 
the  Authority  will  be  empowered  to  lend 
financial  support  to  reseaxch  underway 
at  NIH  which  has  shown  great  promise 
in  unlocking  many  of  the  remaining 
mysteries  about  cancer.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  anyone's  mind  that  large  seg- 
ments of  basic  biomedical  research  are 
relevant  to  cancer.  Therefore,  I  am  sub- 
mitting another  of  these  amendments  to 
remove  any  doubt  that  funds  may  be 
transferred  from  the  resources  of  the 
Authority  to  the  NIH  for  the  added  sup- 
port of  promising  cancer-related  pro- 
grams. 

The  concerns  within  the  scientific 
community  that  S.  34  is  unclear  in  terms 
of  proper  peer  review  procedures  are  ac- 
commodated in  another  of  these  amend- 
ments. The  panel  expressed  its  view  that 
a  national  cancer  program  should  in- 
clude the  voluntary  productive  interac- 
tion and  joint  planning  of  the  scientists 
responsible  for  the  research  projects.  I 
feel  that  this  is  an  important  aspect  of 
peers  so  often  provide  insights  which  too 
frequently  escape  the  researcher  in  his 
zeal  to  pursue  a  novel  theory.  Thus,  my 
amendments  direct  both  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Board  to  establish  regula- 
tions governing  appropriate  peer  review 
procedures  for  researcli  grants  and  other 
programs  of  the  Authority. 

There  were  some  very  legitimate  ques- 
tions raised  during  that  time  period  con- 
cerning the  intended  role  of  the  Author- 
ity in  the  national  health  research  effort. 
I  have  asked  many  questions.  I  have  cor- 
responded and  spoken  with  many  highly 
authoritative  and  knowledgeable  per- 
sons. And  I  have  concluded  that  if  the 
clarifying  amendments  which  I  submit 


today  are  substantially  adopted,  then  we 
will  have  created  the  best  possible  means 
of  accomplishing  a  real  breakthrough  to- 
ward the  conquest  of  cancer. 

I  noted  that  over  the  weekend,  in  At- 
lantic City,  a  large  number  of  medical 
school  professors  suggested  making  all  of 
NIH  a  unified  independent  agency  as  an 
alternative  to  concentrating  solely  on  an 
independent  Nationtd  Cancer  Authority. 
This  is  one  of  the  alternatives  which  I 
have  contemplated.  For  certainly  if  there 
is  a  bureaucracy  problem  and  a  manage- 
ment problem  and  a  systems  problem 
with  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  I 
would  speculate  that  similar  difficulties 
affect  the  operation  of  the  12  other  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  But.  I  do  not  think 
that  wisdom  dictates  taking  such  an  all 
or  nothing  approach.  Let  us,  at  the  very 
least,  look  at  the  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority as  a  demonstration  project — to 
demonstrate  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  that  biomedical  research  can  excel 
when  it  is  reasonably  free  of  bureau- 
cratic and  governmental  restraints.  And 
let  it  demonstrate  that  when  this  Nation 
sees  particular  suffering  we  can  and  we 
will  establish  a  priority  and  reach  the 
objective.  Once  we  examine  the  success 
of  this  effort,  we  might  at  that  time  ex- 
pand independent  authority  to  the  whole 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

We  have,  in  S.  34,  the  opportunity 
which  seldom  comes  in  the  lives  of  men — 
to  turn  on  the  power  that  will  save  the 
lives  of  countless  thousands  of  our  fellow 
men.  I  feel  as  do  so  many  Americans  that 
the  answers  which  are  now  within  our 
reach  can  soon  be  within  our  grasp. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  to  S.  34  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  69 
On  page  8,  line  15,  redesignate  paragraph 
(11)    as   paragraph    (13)    and    Insert   before 
such  paragraph  the  following : 

"(11)  take  necessary  action  so  that  all 
channels  for  the  dUseminatlon  and  cross- 
fertilization  of  scientific  knowledge  and  in- 
formation existing  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  Ijetween  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  other  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  be  maintained  between  the  Authority 
and  the  Institutes  of  Health  to  Insure  free 
communication  between  cancer  and  the 
other  scientific,  medical,  and  blo-medlcal 
disciplines; 

"(12)  shall,  by  regulation,  Insure  proper 
scientific  peer  review  of  all  research  grante 
and  programs;  and" 

Amendment  No.  70 
On  page  4,  line  13,  after  the  word  "shall", 
delete  the  dash  and  Insert  the  following:  "be 
located  on  and  around  the  present  site  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  shall — ". 

Amendment  No.  71 
On  page   8,   line   11,  between  the  words 
"expenditure,  and  "funds,"  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:   "including  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  cancer-related  programs,". 

Amendment  No.  72 

On  page  15,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  provision: 

"(k)  The  board  shall  Insure  that  the  Ad- 


ministrator, by  regulation,  sb&ll  insure  proper 
scientific  peer  review  of  all  research  grants 
and  programs." 

Amendment  No.  73 
On  page  13,  lines  6  and  7,  delete  the  sen- 
tence beginning  with  the  word  "The"  and 
insert  the  following:  "The  Administrator 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutee 
of  Health  shall  sit  as  ex  officio  members  o< 
the  Board." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  notice  of  public 
hearings  with  respect  to  certain  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Notice  of  hearing  is  as  follows : 
Notice  op  Hearing 
(Statement  of  Senator  Eastland) 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations : 

WUllam  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
VS.  District  Judge,  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970 

Mark  A.  Costantlno,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge,  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970 

Murray  I.  Gurfeln,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge,  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  vice  Thomas  P.  Murphy,  retired 

Walter  R.  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge,  Second  Circuit,  vice 
Leonard  P.  Moore,  retired 

William  Hughes  Mulligan,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge,  Second  Circuit,  vice  J. 
Edward  Lumbard,  retiring 

Leland  C.  Nielsen,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge,  Southern  District  of  Califor- 
nia, vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970 

James  L.  Oakes,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge,  Second  Circuit,  vice  Sterry  R. 
Waterman,  retired 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge,  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  vice  William  B.  Herlands,  deceased. 

Carl  B.  Rubin,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  District 
Judge,  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  91-272,  ap- 
proved June  2,  1970. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons 
Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such  rep- 
resentations as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  chairman; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska). 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  INCREASE 

MR.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Railroad  Retirement  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  I  wish  to  announce,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  that  an 
open  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
May  13,  1971.  This  hearing  by  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Railroad  Retirement  kill 
be  on  S.  1304,  by  Senator  Cranston  S. 
1473,  by  Senator  Prouty;  and  H.R. 

All  of  these  bills  would  amend  the 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
10-percent    increase    in    annuities 
addition.  H.R.  6444  would  extend 
months — from  July  1,  1971,  to 
ber  31, 1971— the  date  by  which  the  Cdm- 
mission  on  Railroad  Retirement  niust 
submit  its  report  to  the  Congress  and 
President. 

The     proposed     10-percent 
parallels  the  recent  increase  in  social 
security    benefits    and    would 
equitable  treatment  for  railroad 
The  other  body  i>assed  its  version  of 
10-percent  increase  on  April  28,  1971. 
this  prompt  scheduling  of  a  hearing 
this  measure,   the  distinguished 
senator  from  California  has  indicated 
great  concern,  which  we  all  share, 
the  1.063,000  railroad  retirees  and  tl^eir 
wives  and  widows  be  treated  fairly 
equitably    in    this    time    of    continuing 
inflation 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRESI- 
DENT'S LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSES 
ON  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  ine 
of  the  six  great  goals  President  Niion 
offered  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  January  22,  1971,  was  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  April  1,  1971,  the  admin- 
istration sent  to  the  Congress  four  leg 
lative  proposals  which  embodied  the 
President's  plan.  They  are:  S.  1430,  che- 
ating the  Department  of  Communfity 
Development;  S.  1431,  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources;  S.  14J32, 
setting  out  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources; and  S.  1483,  which  put  fortl^  a 
Department  of  Economic  ACfairs. 

In  brief,  these  bills  would  restruct^ 
the  executive  branch  by  merging  the 
partments  of  Agriculture,  the  Inter^r, 
Commerce.  Transportation,  Labor,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  into  four  new 
Cabinet  departments.  The  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  and  Justice 
would  be  retained  without  alteration.  [ 

Under  these  reorganization  proposals 
the  President  has  stated  that  the  execiu- 
tlve  departments  would  be  organiied 
aroimd  the  major  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  dividing  them  by  nir- 
row  subjects.  This,  he  says,  will  allow 
for  a  clearer  delineation  of  authority  akid 
responsibility  in  the  executive  braqch 
rather  than  continuing  it  in  its  present 
state,  scattered  among  various  layers]  of 
overlapping  bureaucracy.  The  President 
has  declared:  1 

When  we  have  a  problem  we  will  kdow 
where  to  go,  and  the  department  will  hive 
the  authority  and  the  resources  to  do  soipe- 
tblng  about  It. 

The  public  is  rightfully  demanding  i 
proved  service  in  the  transaction  of  its 
business.  Because  of  the  present  sta^ 
of  our  economy  and  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  services,  there  is  perhaps  no  time 
in  history  when  it  has  been  more  impor- 
tant to  evaluate  governmental  efifective- 
ness.  In  the  past  20  years  the  numlier 
of  Cabinet  departments  has  increased 


from  nine  to  12  and  major  independent 
agencies  from  27  to  41. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plicated enterprise  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  1,400  domestic  progranas  dis- 
tributed among  150  separate  depart- 
ments, agencies,  bureaus,  and  boards. 
The  Federal  budget  has  skyrocketed 
during  this  period — from  $42  billion  to 
over  $225  billion — and  there  are  now  over 
2.8  million  Federal  employees. 

The  economic  feasibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  must  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized. As  extensive  Investigation  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  disclosed,  the  highest 
aims  and  ideals  of  democratic  govern- 
ment can  be  thwarted  through  indulgent 
and  excessive  administrative  costs. 

Our  governmental  organizational 
problems  have  not  gone  unnoticed — in- 
deed, the  concept  and  attempt  to  reform 
and  overhaul  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment is  hardly  new.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  assisting  in  its  last  major  revision  as 
a  member  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
However,  in  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  no  broad  overview  of  the  executive 
branch.  Its  changes  have  come  about  only 
piecemeal — such  as  the  addition  of  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — 1953 — Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— 1965 — and  Transportation — 
1966. 

The  present  Cabinet  departments  were 
established  to  meet  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation  and  were 
charged  specifically  with  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  vital  major  areas  and 
interests  of  American  life.  They  were  not 
created  without  considerable  study  and 
debate.  Therefore,  we  must  approach  the 
proposed  changes  with  care  to  insure  that 
the  effectiveness  of  our  present  structure 
is  retained  and  that  any  restructuring 
will  better  serve  economy  and  efficiency. 
For  the  most  essential  issue  in  any  Fed- 
eral reorganization  is  whether  this  Na- 
tion of  200  million  people  will  be  better 
served — will  they  reap  any  benefits 
therefrom. 

For  example,  great  concern  has  al- 
ready been  engendered  among  a  broad 
spectrum  of  farm  and  nonfarm  related 
interests  over  the  President's  plan  to 
break  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
into  three  separate  entities.  We  shall, 
therefore,  want  to  give  this  particular 
proposal  considerable  study  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Since  the  legislative  and  oversight 
jurisdiction  of  standing  committees 
coincides  with  functions  now  performed 
by  the  Cabinet  departments,  and  they 
are  oriented  to  achieve  the  maximimi, 
supervision  off  the  existing  Departments 
and  agencies,  the  President's  program 
would  also  require  a  major  review  and 
revision  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  merely  referring  to  their  situa- 
tion as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
many  problems  which  are  inherent  in 
the  President's  proposals. 

The  Government  Operations  Conmiit- 
tee's  hearings  on  executive  reorganiza- 
tion wUl  begin  on  May  25  and  26,  1971. 
These  days  will  be  devoted  solely  to 
hearing  the  explanation  of  and  justifi- 
cation for  these  proposals  from  admin- 
istration witnesses.  With  that  record  be- 


fore us,  we  will  then  endeavor  to  hear 
from  as  many  interested  parties  and 
organizations  as  possible  in  subsequent 
months  so  that  we  can  provide  an  in- 
depth  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  these  proposed  re- 
organizations. 

I  am  not  prejudging  the  Pi-esidenfs 
proposals.  Like  him,  I  want  our  Federal 
Government  to  be  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  people  as  possible.  And  it 
is  with  this  in  mind  and  in  this  spirit 
that  the  committee  will  proceed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FREIGHT 
CAR  BILLS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  I  announce  that  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Freight  Car  Short- 
ages of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  bills  related 
to  the  freight  car  supply — S.  1415,  S. 
1729,  S.  1730,  and  S.  1731— on  May  19  and 
21.  Hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5110,  New  Senate  OflQce  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  interested  in  appearing  at  the 
hearing  should  notify  John  Cary,  staff 
counsel,  at  225-9325. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT  PRAISES   DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  POLICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  some- 
what startled  to  read  yesterday  one  sen- 
tence in  an  otherwise  reasonable  edito- 
rial in  the  Washington  Post.  In  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  the  Post 
makes  the  assertion: 

The  task  which  Chief  Wilson  was  given — 
to  keep  the  city's  traffic  rimnlng  at  almost 
any  cost — was  a  formidable  one.  And  he  has 
gotten  no  public  backing  from  the  man  who 
gave  him  the  task,  the  President,  who  simply 
left  town. 

That  statement,  Mr.  President,  is  in 
disagreement  with  the  news  reports. 

On  Tuesday  the  Washington  Post  it- 
self published  a  story  quoting  the  state- 
ment made  by  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson 
to  his  men  at  rollcall  in  which  he  quoted 
President  Nixon  as  commending  the  po- 
lice force.  Although  buried  deep  in  the 
story,  it  nevertheless  quotes  Chief  Wil- 
son, in  part,  as  saying: 

The  President  haa  personally  asked  me  to 
communicate  to  each  of  you  hla  commenda- 
tion for  the  manner  In  which  you  have  per- 
formed your  duty  during  the  demonstratlona 
In  thl8  city  dvirlng  the  past  two  weeks. 

This,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  public 
backing  by  the  President.  At  least  the 
Post  story  Indicates  it  is. 

The  Post  editorialist  would  not  have 
found  it  quite  so  difiQcult  to  spot  the  story 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  May  3.  Instead  of 
being  buried  deep  inside,  the  story  ap- 
pears by  itself  on  the  front  page,  llie 
headline  tells  the  whole  story:  "Nixon 
Praises  D.C.  Police  for  Handling  of  Dis- 
orders." This  story  then  quotes  the  mes- 
sage relayed  to  his  men  by  Chief  VS^lson 
at  rollcall. 

On  page  A-7  of  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  3  is  a  story  from  San  Clemente  in 
which  Norman  Kempster  reports: 
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on  Saturday,  he  (Mr.  Nixon)  warned 
aealnst  violence  in  the  anti-war  demonstra- 
nCns  and  this  morning  praised  Washington 
police  for  their  handling  of  demonstrators 
yesterday. 

I  dwell  on  this  subject  at  such  length, 
Mr  President,  because  it  is  precisely  this 
tvoe  of  omission  of  highly  relevant  news 
that  even  if  not  calculated  to  destroy 
the  morale  of  the  police  force  and  their 
families  during  their  finest  hour  might 
well  do  just  that. 

The  Washington  police  force  and  their 
able  chief.  Jerry  Wilson,  have  done  a 
notable— indeed,  an  outstanding— job 
during  trying  times.  We  are  calling  upon 
them  to  continue  this  brilliant,  profes- 
sional, and  completely  dedicated  per- 
formane.  These  good,  brave  and  re- 
sourceful men  need  all  the  support  they 
can  get  from  whatever  source.  Their 
famiUes,  going  through  a  trying  time  of 
patient,  concerned  waiting,  need  all  the 
moral  support  they  can  get. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  just  to  these 
men  and  their  families  to  imply  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  scorns 
their  efforts  to  the  extent  that  he  will 
not  back  them  pubUcly  when  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  has  done— and  done 
repeatedly.  .      .    *», 

May  I  add  my  own  small  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  praise  for  the  PoUce  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
the  military  men  who  came  in  to  assist 
them.  They  have  done  weU.  They  nchly 
deserve  the  praise  which  President  Nixon 
has  heaped  upon  them. 

I  commend  to  their  attention,  also, 
articles  from  the  New  York  DaUy  News. 
the  coimtry's  largest  circulation  news- 
paper. The  May  4  Daily  News  has  a  para- 
graph in  which  it  reports: 

During  the  weekend  he  (President  Nixon) 
watched  developments  closely  and  was  "fully 
aware"  of  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  police 
In  dealing  with  the  demonstrations  and  fully 
concurred  with  the  action. 

This  morning's  New  York  DaUy  News 
carries  as  its  lead  paragraph  on  the  story 
dealing  with  the  demonstrations  in 
Washington  the  following: 

Amid  charges  that  federal  and  local  cffl- 
oials  "Jettisoned  the  Constitution"  by  order- 
ing wholesale  arrests.  President  Nixon  praised 
District  of  Columbia  Police  today  (Tuesday) 
for  using  "substantial  restraint"  in  rounding 
up  a  record  7,000  persons  during  yesterday's 
May  Day  antiwar  demonstration. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Still  Bust  at  93:  Cakl  Hayden— Man  or 
History  and  Few  Words 


CARL  HAYDEN— MAN  OF  HISTORY 
AND  FEW  WORDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sunday. 
April  18,  1971,  contained  an  article  en- 
titled, "Carl  Hayden— Man  of  History 
and  Few  Words."  The  title  of  the  article 
epitomizes  the  Senator,  whom  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  admired  and  respected. 
Senator  Hayden's  distinguished  service  to 
his  State  and  his  Nation  spanned  over 
half  a  century— 57  years  to  be  exact.  His 
record  both  in  length  of  service  and  in 
accomplishments  is  one  that  few  men  will 
equal.  I  know  that  all  who  were  privileged 
to  know  and  work  with  Senator  Hayden 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  article. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


(By  Jerry  Cohen) 

Tempe,  Ariz. — ^When  last  seen  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  seemed  merely  hunched 
and  withered.  Now,  two-and-a-half  years 
later,  he  is  bent  and  shriveled. 

The  agate-bald  scalp  stretches  like  a  tightly 
drawn  parchment  across  his  skull.  Crinkled 
hands  tremble.  The  eyes  often  lose  focus  be- 
hind thick  spectacles  perched  uncertainly  on 
a  bony  nose. 

As  he  strains  to  catch  a  question  with  his 
hearing  aid,  the  head  bobs  slackly.  When  he 
walks,  he  wobbles.  When  he  stands,  he  leans 
heavUy  on  a  walking  stick  bearing  a  little 
metal    crest:     Stanford    University,    Junior 

Class,  1900. 

"An  old  man  ought  to  have  a  cane,"  he  says, 
and  the  smile  deepens  the  hollows  of  the 
shrunken  cheeks. 

But  the  mind  remains  as  bright  as  the  hot 
Arizona  sun  splashing  the  fairways  of  the 
Shallmar  Country  Club  just  outside  the  old 
man's  smart,  Spanish-style  townhouse  here. 

CONTRASTING  LirE-STTLK 

How  odd,  it  occurs  to  the  visitor,  that  a 
politician  who  spent  more  years  than  any 
other  at  the  center  of  national  power  should 
be  content  in  this  setting — so  far  removed 
from  Capitol  HIU  where  once  he  exercised 
majestic  influence. 

But  retired  Arizona  Democratic  Sen.  Carl 
Hayden,  who  wUl  be  94  next  October,  finds 
it  not  at  all  remarkable. 

"I  never  liked  the  climate  in  Washing- 
ton," he  said  in  a  voice  sUll  deep,  still  firm. 
"I  don't  like  cold  weather.  It  can't  compare 
with  the  nice  climate  we  have  back  here." 

A  surprising  confession  from  one  who 
served  57  years  in  the  Congress  (15  as  a 
Representative,  the  remainder  as  a  Senator) . 

But  only  a  slim  truth. 

The  real  truth  is  that  Carl  Hayden,  despite 
two-thirds  of  a  lifetime  in  the  ratified  air  of 
the  nation's  capital,  never  did  shake  the  Ari- 
zona desert  from  his  hlghtop  shoes. 

PIONEER  PARENTS 

Hayden,  son  of  a  prominent  Arizona  pio- 
neer, was  the  first  white  chUd  bom  In  this 
suburb  of  Phoenix,  and  it  is  here  that  his 
heart  and  thoughts,  if  not  hU  presence,  al- 
ways remained. 

It  was  here  in  Maricopa  County,  too,  that 
his  political  acuity  was  shaped.  Even  before 
he  became  Arizona's  first  (and  only,  at  that 
time)  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  the  state  became  the  48th  ad- 
mitted to  the  union,  he  had  been  elected 
county  treasurer  ("We  paid  salaries  in  gold 
then")  and  sheriff  ("I  never  had  to  shoot 
anybody") . 

So  when  he  finally  decided  not  to  cam- 
paign for  an  eighth  term  In  the  Senate,  he 
was  not  tempted  to  linger  at  the  scene  of 
past  glories,  a  weakness  common  to  many 
retired  or  defeated  federal  legislators.  To 
Hayden,  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  was  to 
"come  home." 

When  he  did  quit  public  life,  he  left  be- 
hind an  impressive  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishment, partlcvUarly  in  land  recla- 
mation and  transportation,  that  changed 
the  face  of  the  nation  and  will  continue  to 
alter  it  for  decades  to  come.  During  his  long 
years  as  a  public  servant,  he  influenced  the 
very  course  of  American  history. 

He  also  relinquished  a  seat  of  enormous 
power,  the  extent  of  which  was  largely  un- 
recognized by  the  public.  But  that  was  the 
way  Carl  Hayden.  who  had  an  absolute  genius 
for  the  unspectacular,  wanted  It. 

"In  a  temple  dedicated  to  wlndbaggery," 
the  Associated  Press'  Arthur  Edson  wrote  in 
1966.   "he  has  kept  hU  mouth  shut  while 


astutely  pushing  out  Invisible  tentacles  of 
power." 

That  power  rested  In  no  political  charisma. 
Hayden  almost  never  called  a  press  confer- 
ence, rarely  spoke  from  the  Senate  floor.  "It's 
no  fun  making  a  speech,"  he  said  the  other 
day.  "I  never  made  them  unless  I  had  to." 

Rather  Hayden's  vast  "invisible"  power  re- 
posed partly  in  seniority,  which  is  so  re- 
spected among  Senators  partly  in  the  web  of 
friendships  he  wove  through  the  years  with 
other  influential  politicians. 

COMMITTEE    CHAIRMAN 

But  most  important  of  all  was  his  chair- 
manship for  14  years  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  (he  was  a  member  for 
30)  whose  control  of  the  federal  purse  makes 
It  all-powerful.  He  presided  over  the  appro- 
priation of  untold  bUllons  needed  to  run 
the  nation,  and  as  the  late  Times  columnist 
BUI  Henry  wrote : 

".  .  .  He  has  assisted  so  many  pet  projects 
for  so  many  senators  that  when  old  Carl 
wants  something  for  his  beloved  Arizona, 
his  feUow  senators  fall  all  over  themselves 
giving  him  a  hand.  They'd  probably  vote 
landlocked  Arizona  a  navy  if  he  asked  for 
it." 

Today,  Hayden  Jokes  about  his  decision  to 
retire  and  give  up  all  that.  "It  was  high 
time  to  quit."  he  says.  But  he  admits  that  it 
was  a  wrenching  experience  to  let  go.  And 
on  May  6,  1968,  at  age  90,  he  quite  literally 
sobbed  after  he  paraphrased  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  announcing  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election : 

"There  Is  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace, 
a  time  of  keep  and  a  time  to  cast  away,  a 
time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to 
stand  and  a  time  to  step  down." 

Says  a  longtime  friend;  "Carl's  greatest 
goal  for  all  those  years  had  been  to  retain 
his  membership  In  the  'club'  (the  Senate)." 

But  when  Hayden  did  quit  no  man  ever 
was  more  resolved  to  make  his  decision  stick. 
Associates  say  that  today  the  onetime 
"senators'  senator"  is  "the  most  retired  of  re- 
tired politicians." 

He  still  reads  the  dally  Senate  summary 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  scans  the 
newspapers.  Otherwise,  he  devotes  himself 
to  private  matters. 

His  personal  wants  are  attended  to  by  the 
housekeeper.  Miss  Frances  Doll,  who  came 
into  his  employ  as  a  nurse  for  his  wife  in 
the  mid- 1940s.  His  wife,  the  former  Nan 
Downing  of  Los  Angeles,  died  in  1961,  and 
Hayden  spent  his  last  years  in  Washington 
In  an  apartment  ho\ise  a  block  from  the 
Senate  Office  Building. 

He  reads  a  wide  assortment  of  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  Arizona  and  Western 
history.  Though  enfeebled,  he  takes  short 
walks  daily  for  exercise. 

ANSWER    MAO. 

He  keeps  a  steady  flow  of  correspondence 
going  by  "scribbling"  notes  at  home,  then 
three  times  a  week  visiting  an  office  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  Charles  Trumbull  Hay- 
den Memorial  Library  (named  for  his  father) 
on  the  Arizona  State  University  campus 
here.  There  he  turns  the  notes  over  to  a 
typist. 

Most  of  the  correspondence  is  with  non- 
political  friends  or  former  constituents  who 
still  seek  his  help  and  advice. 

"That  always  was  one  of  Carl's  great  po- 
litical assets,"  said  a  friend.  "He  always  paid 
attention  to  the  folks  back  home.  He  saw 
that  every  letter  was  answered  promptly, 
and  he  tried  to  fill  every  request.  He  i.ever 
was  what  you  would  call  a  great  statesman, 
but  he  was  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

Today,  added  the  friend,  politicians  on  all 
levels  seek  to  exploit  Hayden's  reputation. 
"They  try  to  get  him  to  make  speeches  or 
public  appearances  in  their  behalf.  But  he 
won't  do  it.  He's  retired  and  he  means  It." 
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Hayden  said  he  resists  such  blandlshmei  its, 
usually  by  saying  good-humoredly,  "I'm  lot 
reliable  any  more." 

He  remains  true  to  bis  personal  creed,  t  lat 
of  the  taciturn  Westerner. 

"He  never  has  been  a  man  critical  of 
others.  He  always  has  been  guarded  and  ci  lu- 
tlous  In  his  comment,"  said  a  close  frlenc . 

"He  always  conducted  himself  In  a  man- 
ner to  assure  reelection  by  avoiding  trouble 
and  controversy.  He  was  always  a  workho  'se, 
not  a  showhorse:  always  followed  the  I  Joy 
Scout  practice  of  holding  a  wet  finger  up  to 
find  out  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

"He's  Btlll  as  cautloiis  as  a  man  whc  is 
^olng  to  run  for  office  tomorrow." 

Ask  93-year-old  Carl  Hayden  today  to  e\  al- 
uate  this  or  that  President  under  whom  he 
worked  and  he  will  smile  like  a  schoolboy 
and  reply: 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  rate  them.  That's  iiot 
good  business.  All  were  men  of  ability." 

But  with  more  logic  than  evasiveness,  he 
explains : 

"There  Is  no  way  to  compare  two  Prdsl- 
dents.  I  served  under  10,  beginning  with 
Taft.  No  two  are  alike.  So  you  cant  put  a 
yardstick  to  them.  It's  not  fair  to  say  one 
or  two  Presidents  were  better  than  ;he 
others.  Each  had  different  problems,  eiich 
came  along  at  a  different  time  In  hlstoiy." 

PRESn>KNTTAL     SCORE 

If  asked  about  specific  Chief 
his    replies    are   equally    noncommittal 
not    unenllghtenlng: 

"Roosevelt?  I  don't  know  who  could  have 
done  better  In  wartime." 

"I  knew  Lyndon  (Johnson)  when  he  llrst 
came  Into  the  House,  and  later  when  he 
came  Into  the  Senate  we  became  gxKl 
friends.  I  think  he  was  a  good  President." 

"President  NUon?  I  think  he's  hardl- 
cspped  by  the  war.  But  he  Is  doing  his  I  test 
to  get  us  out.  I  got  well  acquainted  Tilth 
him  when  he  was  Vice  President  and  (re- 
sided over  the  Senate.  I  think  he's  a  maz  of 
ability,  and  I  think  he's  doing  the  bestj  he 
can." 

Without  Judging  the  man  from  Missouri's 
place  In  history.  Hayden  admits  to  a  jier- 
sonal  favorite.  "I  liked  Harry  Truman  the 
best  of  all  the  Presidents,"  he  said.  'We 
got  to  be  such  good  friends  in  the  Senate. 

"Harry  was  a  fighter,  and  you've  got  to 
admire  a  fighter.  He  took  a  point  and  stuck 
to  it,  and  he  bad  a  sense  of  humor. 

ROOSEVELT     DEATH 

"I  remember  I  was  there  that  day  In  the 
Senate  when  someone  came  and  called  lilm 
to  the  telephone  because  the  President  iiad 
died.  Harry  got  up  and  left  and  went  to 
answer  the  phone  and  he  never  came  ba<  k." 

Hayden  rose  slowly  from  a  chair  in  his 
office  In  his  library,  clutched  his  cane  und 
walked  over  to  one  of  the  photo-lined  wtJls. 
The  pictures  are  of  him  with  other  political 
giants  of  the  last  five  decades. 

He  tapped  one  showing  him  with  Prjsi- 
dent  Truman  and  former  House  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  all  three  top-hatted 
and  sitting  In  an  open  limousine. 

"John  and  I  rode  with  Harry  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol  that  day  for  his 
inauguration." 

Nearby  hung  a  picture  of  Hayden  anjl 
snUllng  young  man.  Inscribed:  "To  Carl 
den.  one  of  the  best  I  have  met  along 
way.  John  P.  Kennedy."  I 

On  Hayden's  desk  sit  busts  of  both  Prssl- 
dents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  given  him  by 
the  two  former  Chief  Executives. 

There  is  a  frequently  told  story  related 
originally  by  the  late  President  himself  ab  jut 
an  early  encounter  between  Mr.  Kennedy  (nd 
Hayden,  who  always  went  out  of  his  i  ray 
to  be  friendly  to  new  senators. 
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When  Mr.  Kennedy  arrived  In  the  Senate, 
he  struck  up  a  conversation  with  the  Arl- 
zonan  by  asking  the  difference  between  the 
modern  Senate  and  that  of  30  years  earlier. 

Hayden,  who  favors  a  corn-cob  pipe  today, 
chomped  on  his  cigar  and  replied:  "Young 
men  didn't  talk  so  much  then." 

When  the  young  President  was  assassi- 
nated, Hayden,  who  never  nursed  ambitions 
beyond  the  Senate,  weis  third  in  line  as  pres- 
ident pro  tem  of  that  body  after  Vice  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  House  Speaker  McCor- 
mack. 

Asked  by  an  aide  what  h«  would  do  if 
either  Mr.  Johnson  or  McCormack  were  dis- 
abled, Hayden,  taking  note  of  his  advancing 
years,  replied,  with  typical  dryness : 

"I'd  call  Congress  together,  have  the  House 
elect  a  new  speaker,  and  then  I'd  resign  and 
let  him  become  President." 

RUSSELL    FRIEND 

As  he  has  a  favorite  President  In  Haxry 
Truman,  Hayden  also  had  a  favorite  col- 
league in  the  Senate,  the  late  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia. 

"He  was  the  one  I  liked  best  and  had  the 
most  respect  for.  If  Dick  Russell  had  come 
from  the  North,  he  would  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  Hayden  said. 

"He  Just  had  a  lot  of  good  common  sense 
and  the  ability  to  express  himself.  He  had 
the  covirage  to  take  unpopular  positions." 

Without  ever  abandoning  the  celebrated 
Hayden  constraint,  the  old  senator  during 
two  days  of  Interviews  at  his  home  and  office 
made  the  following  comments  on  Issues  of 
current  national  Interest: 

The  Vietnam  war:  "It's  very  unfortunate 
that  Dulles  (John  Poster  Dulles,  secretary 
of  srtate  under  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower) got  us  into  It.  We  should  never  have 
been  there.  What  was  happening  there  at 
the  time  never  was  a  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  President  Nixon  has  a  Job  on 
his  hands  getting  ua  out." 

The  state  of  the  nation:  "I  dont  think 
we're  sick.  I  think  this  nation  is  living  and 
growing.  I  have  no  complaint  about  the 
drift  we've  taken.  I  don't  think  we're  more 
violent  than  any  other." 

The  state  of  the  world:  "I  can't  see  any 
blowup  In  sight." 

Race:  "I  think  the  situation  has  improved. 
I  think  the  rights  of  the  colored  are  respected 
more  than  they  used  to  be." 

Spending  for  space  exploration:  Hayden 
would  not  commit  himself,  but  said:  "I  think 
It  will  be  done  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
I  think  we'll  continue  to  try  to  get  Infor- 
mation about  space." 

The  SST  program:  "I  would  have  voted 
for  it.  I  think  we  need  a  real  high-speed 
plane."  His  view  probably  reflects  the  abid- 
ing Interest  he  always  had  In  transportation. 

A  woman  as  President:  "It's  aU  right  with 
me.  It's  possible.  But  I  doubt  it  will  happen. 
I  don't  know  if  any  lady  would  want  it. 
It's  a  terrible  responsibility,  you  know." 

MISSED    COMBAT 

As  he  looks  back,  Hayden  says  he  has  one 
major  regret.  A  longtime  Arizona  National 
Ouardsman,  he  accepted  an  Army  commis- 
sion as  a  major  near  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
"We  were  a  well-trained  unit  and  ready  to  go. 
Then  the  Kaiser  quit." 

Because  of  bis  father's  death,  Carl  Hayden 
did  not  complete  his  education  at  Stanford, 
where  he  played  football. 

His  devotion  to  family  and  Arizona  cost 
him  a  singular  disrtinction,  but  one  which 
never  has  caused  him  regret. 

He  explained:  "I  covild  have  played  center 
on  the  first  Rose  Bowl  team.  But  I  thought  It 
was  more  Important  to  come  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  than  play  some  Eastern 
team." 

Besides,  he  doubts  If  his  presence  would 
have  made  much  difference  in  the  outcome. 
Michigan  beat  Stanford,  40-0. 


A  DIFFICULT  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  May  Day  protestors  and  hood- 
lums have  done  their  work  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Congress,  is  still  functioning  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  express  our  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  the  ofiQcials,  the  police 
and  the  troops  who  preserved  law  and 
order  in  the  Nation's  Capital  during  the 
past  10  days. 

I  believe  we  should  start  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Eind  ex- 
press to  him  our  appreciation  of  the 
firmness  with  which  he  instructed  all 
officials  to  respond  to  this  threatened 
mob  action  in  the  Washington  streets.  It 
was  time  for  the  President  to  exert  him- 
self in  strong  unyielding  terms  and  this 
he  did  both  publicly  and  privately. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, especially  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  and  his  Deputy,  Arizona's  own 
Richard  Kleindienst,  for  the  cooperation 
they  gave  to  the  local  officials  in  the 
performance  of  a  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous duty. 

Having  said  this,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  reserve  my  highest  praise 
for  Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Chief  Wilson 
and  the  men  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  force  who  put  in  long  hours  of 
regular  and  overtime  duty  to  make  sure 
that  the  streets  of  the  Capital  remained 
open  and  free  of  disruption. 

The  Capital  police  also  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  maintaining  an  extraordi- 
nary high  degree  of  poise  and  efficiency 
imder  the  very  worst  of  conditions. 

It  is  also  time,  I  believe,  for  us  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  the  military  estab- 
lishment wnich  lent  its  assistance  to 
make  sure  that  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  in  the  Nation's  Capital  were  backed 
to  the  hilt  by  troops  in  the  recent  un- 
pleasantness. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  at  it  I  should 
like  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  I 
have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 
methods  used  by  the  authorities.  By  the 
same  token  I  have  no  patience  with 
groups  like  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  other  radicals  who — now  that 
the  danger  has  passed — are  coming  up 
with  all  sorts  of  fine  legal  arguments 
about  how  the  job  could  have  been  per- 
formed better.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  police  should  have  followed  arrest 
procedures  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Administration  of  Justice 
under  Emergency  Conditions.  This  com- 
mittee was  set  up  following  the  1968  dis- 
orders in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  would 
have  required  the  police  to  have  written 
out  the  name,  the  address,  the  charge, 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
arrest  of  each  demonstrator.  In  addition, 
these  rules  would  have  required  the 
police  to  take  an  individual  photograph 
of  everyone  arrested. 

Mr.  President,  after  seeing  the  need 
for  arresting  nearly  10,000  people  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  merely  to  keep 
order  on  our  downtown  streets,  we  can 
understand  how  silly  such  a  procedure 
would  have  been.  The  mob  could  have 
tied  up  every  major  access  route  to  the 
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Capital  while  the  police  were  handling 
the  first  200  cases. 

There  are  times — and  this  week  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  them — wh«i  extraor- 
dinary measures  must  be  taken  In  the 
handling  of  a  mob  so  that  law-abiding 
citizens  in  the  path  of  that  mob  can  be 
protected.  I  believe  there  were  at  least 
two  downright  strokes  of  genius  in  the 
handling  of  this  mob.  The  first  was  a  de- 
cision— reportedly  made  by  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Kleindienst — to  have  the 
legal  permit  for  the  demonstrators  en- 
campment in  West  Potomac  Park  re- 
voked on  Sunday,  a  day  prior  to  the 
deadline  set  for  the  attempt  to  force  the 
Federal  Government  to  cease  operation. 
This  had  the  effect  of  disconcerting  and 
disorganizing  the  demonstrators  and 
frustrating  many  of  their  plans.  The  sec- 
ond stroke  of  genius,  I  beUeve,  was  Po- 
lice Chief  Wilson's  decision  to  skip  the 
recommended  procedures  and  conduct 
mass  arrests  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  we  will  never 
stop  hearing  the  liberals  tell  heart-ren- 
dering stories  about  innocent  people  who 
were  caught  up  in  the  police  net.  I  am 
sure  that  a  number  of  persons  were  de- 
tained and  even  arrested  who  were  no 
more  than  innocent  bystanders.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  the  inconvenience 
caused  to  such  a  handful  of  people  can 
possibly  compare  with  the  inconvenience 
and  delay  which  was  caused  to  many 
thousands  of  commuters  who  come  to 
Washington  every  day  to  earn  their 
livelihoods.  You  never  hear  the  liberals 
making  much  noise  about  this  kind  of 
unnecessary  and  unlawful  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  American  people 
who  do  not  share  their  views  or  who, 
even  when  they  do  share  their  views,  do 
not  sanction  the  massive  civil  disobedi- 
ence used  as  a  tactic  by  antiwar  activ- 
ists. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  two 
things  especially  bother  me  about  the 
events  of  the  past  week.  The  first  was 
an  arrogant  demand  by  the  demonstra- 
tors that  the  Senate  conduct  a  filibuster 
until  such  time  as  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion agrees  to  the  demand  of  the  Rennie 
Davis'  and  the  Abbie  Hoffmans'  and  or- 
ders a  total  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  from  Indochina.  The 
second  was  the  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  6  which  details  plans  to  be 
followed  by  the  Senate  doves  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  For  if  I  read  the 
plans  correctly,  they  call  for  a  series  of 
massive  legislative  confrontations  with 
the  President  over  Indochina,  starting 
with  an  intensive  debate  on  the  draft 
Mil  next  week.  In  order  words,  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  at  least  one  group  in 
the  Senate  is  already  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  demands  of  the  radical  demon- 
strators for  a  session-long  filibuster  to 
coerce  the  administration. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  DAY  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  no  more 
tragic  situation  is  faced  by  the  American 
pe(H)le  as  a  whole  than  that  of  our  fight- 
ing men  held  prisoner  of  war  in  Laos  and 
North  Vietnam. 
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It  is  a  matter  to  which  many  words 
have  been  devoted;  but  little  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  release  of  these 
men. 

The  anguish  experienced  by  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  men  continues  without 
relief.  Those  of  us  who  share  their  grief 
owe  them  our  full  support. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  proud  that  the 
State  of  Maine  has  recently  set  aside  a 
day  in  honor  and  support  of  these  men 
and  their  families.  In  declaring  April  28, 
1971,  as  POW  Day,  Gov.  Kenneth  Curtis 
urged  all  citizens  of  Maine  to  show  their 
respect  and  concern  for  these  servicemen, 
and  to  join  in  praying  for  their  release. 

Mr.  President,  during  these  times  of 
such  dissension  over  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  critical  that  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families  be  aware  that  in 
the  minds  of  most  Americans  there  is  no 
higher  priority  than  obtaining  their  re- 
lease. Therefore,  I  welcome  this  event  in 
Maine  as  a  serious  gesture  of  our  common 
concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proclamation  declaring  April  28, 
1971  as  POW  Day  in  Maine  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Silent  Majority  MobUizatlon 
has  designated  April  28,  1971,  as  a  national 
day  of  support  for  our  American  Prisoners  of 
War  In  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese; 
and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain,  imprisonment,  depriva- 
tion of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar  men- 
tal and  physical  anguish  which  Is  the  unique 
lot  of  the  prisoner-of-war;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out,  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  In  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  entirely  Just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  instincts  that  we,  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men, 
cherish  their  contributions  to  our  security, 
and  pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy 
return  to  their  homes  and  families; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  her^y 
proclaim  April  28,  1971,  as  "POW  Day"  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  urge  all  citizens  to  show 
their  respect  and  concern  for  these  service- 
men and  to  Join  me  In  praying  for  their 
release. 


COLUMBIA,  S.C,  RECORD  EDITORIAL 
REGARDING  GALLEY  CASE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia,  S.C,  Record  of  April  26,  1971, 
contains  an  editorial  entitled  "Danger  of 
the  Daniel  Letter." 

The  editors  of  the  Columbia  Record 
deserve  praise  for  this  thought-provok- 
ing editorial  regarding  the  letter  of  Capt. 
Aubrey  Daniel  which  rebuked  President 
Nixon  for  his  actions  in  the  Calley  case. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  only  a  few 
newspapers  in  the  Nation  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  the  Daniel  letter.  It  appears 
that  so  many  editors  are  hostile  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  they  fail  to  fully  examine 
an  issue  before  commenting. 

Those  who  so  strongly  chastised  the 
military  in  past  years  as  being  too  vocal 


in  opposing  communism  now  encoursige 
or  remain  silent  when  military  personnel 
attack  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Danger  or  the  Daniel  Letter 
A  centuries-old  tradition,  honored  by  aU 
except  the  poles  of  the  American  political 
spectrum,  has  been  that  civilian  control  of 
the  military  is  ultimately  essential  and  that 
mUltary  men  will  not  enter  the  strictly 
I>olltical  arena. 

Admittedly,  there's  no  positive  black  and 
white  as  one  considers  the  politico-military 
essentials  of  modern  warfare.  Including  nu- 
clear strategy  as  well  as  "wars  of  national 
liberation." 

At  the  same  time,  a  Senator  like  J.  William 
Pulbrlght  fought  adamantly,  vigorously  and 
(betimes)  illogically  in  1962  to  preserve  that 
principle,  as  he  saw  it.  Tet.  it  is  passing 
strange  that  the  liberal  consortium  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  opposes  the  Vietnam  War 
now  encourages  and  applauds  direct  violation 
of  that  principle. 

Never  has  the  case  been  more  vividly  Il- 
lustrated than  in  young  Captain  Aubrey 
Daniel's  letter  to  President  Nixon,  a  cheap 
shot  at  the  civilian  as  well  as  the  military 
head  of  the  Army. 

Captain  Daniel  rebuked  the  President  in 
language  that  has  evoked  liberal  praise  cap- 
suled in  the  comment  that  his  epistle  "ought 
to  be  read  in  every  schoolroom  in  America 
as  a  courageous  statement  of  what  this  coun- 
try is  really  all  about." 

Well,  the  praise  for  young  Daniel  bears 
contemplation.  Does  this  nation  want  Its 
military  officers  to  voice  public  political  po- 
sitions on  supercharged  national  issues? 
Senator  Pulbrlght  said  "absolutely  not"  in 
1962;  what  does  he  say,  on  the  principle.  In 
1971? 

Consider  the  facts:  President  Nixon  Is  the 
Constitutional  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces  and  Is  Captain  Daniel's  civilian 
and  military  superior. 

As  an  active  duty  officer  and  as  a  lawyer. 
Captain  Daniel  knows  that  officers  are  re- 
quired to  respect  and  adhere  to  the  chain  of 
command  in  all  official  communication.  He 
violated  this  structure.  Captain  Daniel  also 
knows  that  officers  are  specifically  prohib- 
ited, as  a  matter  of  law,  from  manifesting 
disrespect  for  superiors. 

Importantly  and  speciflcaUy,  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  Article  88,  enacted 
by  Congress,  prohibits  officers  from  con- 
temptuous or  Intemperate  public  comment 
upon  official  or  personal  acts  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  certain  other  high  officials  of  the 
government.  (Retired  General  James  Van 
Fleet,  recalled  to  active  duty,  unfortunately 
violated  this  article  upon  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington airport  and  damaged  his  usefulness  as 
a  veteran  of  guerrilla  warfare.) 

Captain  Daniel's  letter  Is  a  clear  violation 
of  Article  88.  "The  centuries-old  tradition 
Inherited  by  our  armed  forces  from  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  and  Army  is  that  men  in  uniform — 
officers  especially  and  pre-eminently — keep 
out  of  politics,  and  unquestionably  obey  and 
respect  their  civlUan  masters.  These  tradi- 
tions are  among  the  most  long-standing  and 
fundamental  In  the  comfdex  fabric  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  constitutional  democracy.  Whatever 
may  be  said  for  Captain  Daniel's  intentions 
or  even  the  validity  of  his  views,  his  action 
nevertheless  directly  fiouts  every  tenet  of 
this  vital  and  historic  tradition,"  according 
to  one  military  authority. 

In  the  enfevered  national  debate  over  the 
Vietnam  War,  anti-war  Senators  and  their 
adherents  forget  this  principle.  Dlsremem- 
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b«rlng  It,  they  could  well  be  encouraglnj  our 
military   men   to   take   the   route   of   latin 
American  military  establishments — an  in  tru 
slon  Into  the  body  politic  that  no  sensible 
person  wants— or  should  encourage. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
William  McElroy.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  scientists  in  plew 
Orleans.  During  his  speech,  Dr.  McEJroy 
described  important  new  directions  irl  the 
Nation's  science  policies — dlrecaons 
which  emphasize  a  new  awareness  of}  the 
need  to  use  science  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  I  invite  the  attention  of]  my 
fellow  Senators  to  these  remarks  jand 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  theji  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcbRD, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Fbom  Remarks  of  Dr.  WilliaIii  D. 
McElroy,  Dihector,  National  Scecnce 
Foundation  Annual  Meeting  or  the  Bio- 
physical Society.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1971 

The  fact  that  NSF  U  requesting  Its  lai  gest 
budget  Increase  In  Its  21  year  history  Is  p-oof. 
In  my  opinion,  of  some  new  directions  and 
attitudes  among  the  policy  makers. 

I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  minute  i  on 
what  I  think  to  be  the  ImpUcatlons  and 
ramlflcatlons  of  the  NSP  budget  request.  I 
predict  that  what  we  are  seeing  in  these  con- 
fxislng  numbers  Is  the  beginning  of  stome 
rather  fundamental  changes.  In  my  view, 
some  of  the  policy  ideas  prevalent  Just  a  few 
years  ago  are  being  modified,  and  some  new 
concepts  added.  Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  gen- 
eralizing about  OTir  budget.  j 

First,  It  should  ly  quite  clear  that  N£P  Is 
strengthening  Its  cc«nmltment  to  basld  re- 
search. This  means  both  a  sizable  dollar 
total  and  an  Impressive  percentage  Increase. 
Virtually  all  of  the  project  research  Is  spent 
by  investigators  within  academic  depart- 
ments. 

I'd  like  to  see  NSF  and  NIH  become'  the 
predominant  agencies  In  the  support  of  I^aslc 
research  In  our  vtnlversltles.  Over  a  period 
of  years  I  would  hope  NSP  could  fund  35  to 
46%  of  all  basic  research,  fund  this  perdent- 
age  not  at  the  expense  of  other  agencleai  but 
rather  as  a  true  increase  in  the  federal  re- 
search budget.  If  we  can  achieve  this  state. 
It  would  give  NSF  the  leverage  to  keep  the 
big  fluctuations — such  as  we  saw  during  the 
past  three  years — out  of  the  system  and  In- 
sure a  greater  stability  to  the  research  oom- 
munlty.  1 

rm  not  entirely  sure  why  the  Washln^on 
mood  has  changed.  Of  course,  one  would!  like 
to  beUeve  that  speeches  and  articles,  testi- 
mony before  committees  and  conversations 
with  senior  officials  have  made  their  n^ark. 
Perhaps  they  have,  but  primarily  there  s^ems 
to  be  a  vague  feeling,  never  quantlfled,  that 
the  United  States  may  be  In  danger  of  u4der- 
Inveetlng  in  research,  that  the  Nation's  jeco- 
nomic  and  social  futiire  reqiiires  an  lncr*ised 
emphasis  upon  the  underpinnings  of  science 
and  technology.  These  are  shaky  groiinds 
for  Important  policy  decisions  over  the  jlong 
run.  I 

I  mean  to  emphasize  NSF's  prime  oommlt- 
ment  to  the  strengthening  of  basic  reeetrch. 
As  you've  seen,  our  budget  request  reelects 
specific  evidence  of  that  commitment.  But 
my  emphasis  Is  for  another  reason:  to  con- 
vince you  that  while  portions  of  the  NSP 
programs  have  changed  and  become  |nore 
newsworthy,  relevant,  and  popular,  the  jieart 
of  the  Foundation  and  the  biggest  bildget 


Item  Is  still   basic  research  supptort  of  In- 
dividual Investlg^ators. 

But  while  basic  research  Is  still  central, 
there  is  a  new  emphasis  revealed  in  the  NSF 
budget,  one  which  you  saw  on  the  last  slide. 
"Research  Applied  to  National  Needs"  or 
RANN.  It  Is  not  a  new  concept,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  we  plan  to  In- 
vest In  It  Is  noteworthy  and  symptomatic. 
I  believe,  of  some  new  directions  in  science 
policies. 

RANN,  In  brief.  Is  a  program  to  focus  re- 
search activity  upon  a  specific  society-defined 
problem  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  a  positive  solution.  The  money 
we  spend  through  RANN  will  go  to  both  in- 
dividual scientists  and  teams  of  scientists; 
it  will  support  both  basic  and  applied  re- 
search. 

The  purpose  of  the  RANN  program  is 
unequivocally  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
through  science.  In  this  sense  It  Is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  Foundation  program 
or  for  that  matter  from  any  Federal  agency 
activity.  But  today  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare  has  assumed  an  increasing 
urgency.  This  has  Increased  the  public  pres- 
sures upon  science,  with  Its  demonstrated 
capacity  for  scientific  problem  solving,  to 
work  more  upon  societal  problems.  The  stakes 
are  high:  Unless  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  science 
can  be  reconciled  to  their  mutual  benefit, 
the  outlook  for  each  can  hardly  be  called 
encouraging. 

The  RANN  program  is  thus  the  result  of 
two  principal  developments:  (1)  The  emer- 
gence of  new  and  heightened  urgency  of 
existing  public  concerns;  and  (2)  the  Im- 
plicit acknowledgement  of  a  steadily  grow- 
ing Interdependence  between  science  and 
society.  The  latter  pwlnt  implies  that  the 
future  of  science  and  the  future  of  society 
are  directly  related  to  one  another,  and 
that  the  convergence  between  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  the  condition  of  society 
win    largely   determine   our   future. 

It  Is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  challenges 
of  our  society  are  of  Herculean  proportions; 
It  Is  also  accepted  that  these  same  challenges 
require  efforts,  in  magnitude  and  kind,  un- 
like and  unequal  to  those  pursued  in  the 
past.  And  among  these  efforts  which  appear 
to  offer  great  promise  is  the  pursuit  of  a 
wide  variety  of  scientific  activities.  However, 
the  very  nature  of  our  most  serious  and  ur- 
gent public  concerns  are  of  such  complexity 
and  scope  that  only  carefully  fomnulated 
plans  involving  the  participation  of  a  variety 
of  scientific  talents  and  resources  offer  any 
chance  of  blunting  their  111  effects. 

Of  our  more  recent  and  widely  publicized 
concerns — ^tbe  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment, education,  transportation,  housing  to 
name  a  few — our  requirements  for  knowledge 
far  overwhelm  our  existing  stores.  To  be  sure, 
the  knowledge  which  man  has  created,  to 
some  extent  the  result  of  arbitrary  and  acci- 
dental action,  has  served  to  bring  mankind  to 
his  present  position — one  which  contains 
considerable  that  Is  praiseworthy  and  much 
that  is  undesirable  and  unforseen.  But  do  we 
dare  still  place  our  future  on  chance  evolu- 
tion? Are  we  willing  to  use  our  rationality 
displayed  In  the  past  history  cf  bcientific  de- 
velopment to  guarantee  still  further  societal 
as  well  as  scientific  progress?  Society  Iteelf, 
through  Its  representative  processes,  m\ist 
make  the  attempts — difficult  as  these  will 
be — to  weigh,  consider,  review  and  decide 
among  the  alternatives.  The  decision  must 
of  course,  encompass  the  voices  of  the  scien- 
tific community,  but  it  must  In  the  main  be 
a  decision  of  the  society. 

The  consequences  of  this  attitude  or  con- 
cept win  Involve  some  changes  of  outlook  for 
both  the  scientific  community  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  changes  which  can  be  expected 
to  Influence  the  future  course  of  both  science 
and  our  society.  For  the  program  manager  of 
RANN  this  wiil  require  that  bis  public  &c- 
countablUty   now   be   displayed   not   Just   In 


terms  of  scientific  achievement,  but  also 
through  the  relevance  of  results  to  societal 
needs.  For  the  practicing  scientist,  participa- 
tion in  this  RANN  program  presents  a  new 
challenge  to  previous  professional  practice. 
In  effect,  by  acknowledging  the  relationships 
of  science  to  society  It  offers  him  the  oppor- 
tunity— increasingly  demanded  by  scientists 
everywhere — of  sharing  In  the  responsibility 
for  his  actions.  Scientific  professionalism  may 
now  be  extended  from  the  traditional  limita- 
tions of  the  scientific  method  to  Its  previous 
concept  of  the  consideration  of  underlying 
assumptions,  motivations  and  consequences 
of  research.  By  and  large,  the  science  com- 
munity Is  willing  to  accept  these  new  societal 
responsibilities,  in  fact  are  chaffing  at  the  bit. 
Commendable  as  this  attitude  Is,  we  must 
not  allow  our  enthusiasm  to  discourage  or  In- 
hibit those  scientists  primarily  concerned 
with  science-oriented  problems. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  the  so-called  RANN 
emphasis  is  both  supplemental  and  secondary 
to  our  support  of  basic  research.  Nonetheless, 
RANN  Is  a  specific  respwnse  to  the  public  and 
policy  makers  request  for  help  on  those  so- 
cietal problems  amenable  to  science.  We  will 
exp>erlence  growing  public  demands  of  the 
same  nature  In  the  future:  I  see  no  way  they 
can  be  Ignored,  and  I  susp>ect  budgets  for 
science  concentrated  on  societal  problems 
will  Increase  rapidly  in  the  future. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  closing  point, 
admittedly  a  Judgmental  one.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  In  America  today  are  witnessing  the 
beginnings  of  some  rather  substantial  but 
subtle  changes  with  a  direct  bearing  upon 
members  of  the  scientific  community.  You  see 
both  evidence  and  exaggeration  of  these  de- 
velopments in  people's  attitudes  everywhere, 
from  the  campus  to  suburbia  to  the  Inner 
city.  It's  a  difficult  mood  to  describe,  but  It 
has  something  pwsltlve  to  do  with  the  hu- 
manlzatlon  of  society  and  a  greater  sense  of 
p>ersonal  individualism.  For  science,  this 
mood  has  a  clear  message:  Science  exists  to 
serve  society,  not  the  other  way  around.  Sci- 
ence is  an  Instrument,  a  methodology,  not  an 
end.  Science  with  Its  p>ower  must  be  used  to 
liberate,  not  dehumanize  man.  Today  we  see 
a  renewed  Interest  in  the  emotional,  which 
Is  to  some  extent  a  reaction  to  the  over  em- 
phasis many  have  given  to  the  rational,  the 
logical,  and  the  measurable.  The  best  of  these 
views  might  be  termed  a  new  humanism,  a 
view  that  more  positively  places  man  and  his 
relationship  to  other  men  and  nature  at  the 
center  of  things.  It  Is  this  new.  deep  theme 
in  the  AmerlcEin  consciousness  which  scien- 
tists must  recognize  and  adjust  to.  In  effect. 
It  seems  to  request  that  our  scientific  curios- 
ity be  matched  by  a  refined  conscience  and 
sensitivity.  It  Is  a  request  which  gives  a  new 
meaning  to  our  work.  It  is  a  challenge  which 
must  be  accepted. 


PAVE:   A  COMEBACK  FOR  VIET 
VETERANS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  group 
of  veterans  and  listen  to  many  of  their 
problems.  It  made  me  more  aware  of  the 
scope  of  the  difficulties  which  returning 
veterans  must  face.  One  partial  response 
to  veterans'  problems  is  the  answer  pre- 
sented by  the  Program  to  Advance  Vet- 
erans Education— PAVE.  This  program, 
initiated  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Robert  Ford,  strives  to  in- 
form the  veterans  on  how  to  get  to 
college;  it  is  hoped  this  will  get  to  the 
bottom  of  many  returning  veterans' 
problems.  PAVE  recently  announced  a 
nationwide  campaign  which  proves  how  a 
good  idtH,  humanistic  motivation,  and  a 
sincere  drive  can  be  successful  and  be  of 
Inestimable  benefits. 
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To  acquaint  Senators  better  with  this 
program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "PAVE:  A  Comeback  for  Viet- 
nam Veterans,"  written  by  Robert  Kotz- 
bauer.  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PAVE:   A  Comeback  for  Viet  Veterans 
(By  Robert  Kotzbauer) 

Like  some  other  World  War  II  veterans  who 
got  through  college  on  the  GI  Bill.  I've  had 
trouble  understanding  why  more  Vietnam 
veterans  don't  take  advantage  of  their  edu- 
cational benefits  "like  we  did." 

Only  about  26  percent  are  doing  so.  com- 
pared to  50  percent  after  the  "big  war."  and 
this  despite  the  tight  Job  market  facing  ex- 
OIs  today.  The  current  unemployment  rate 
for  returning  servicemen  Is  about  12  percent. 
About  352,000  are  without  Jobs. 

Robert  D.  Ford,  who  beads  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Program  to  Advance  Veterans  Educa- 
tion (PAVE),  put  me  straight.  If  he  can 
get  the  same  message  across  to  others.  In 
government,  at  universities,  and  to  veterans 
there  could  be  some  real  changes. 

For  one  thing,  universities  practically 
tvirned  their  campuses  over  to  veterans  in 
1946.  In  fact,  the  Gl  Bill  Is  responsible  for 
building  many  of  the  great  institutions  we 
have  today. 

Not  that  colleges  don't  welcome  ex-OIs 
today,  but  It's  not  the  same.  The  campus  at- 
mosphere Is  strange  to  a  guy  who  has  been 
tramping  the  paddles.  Everything  seems 
geared  to  people  who  have  been  planning  for 
college  since  before  high  school  and  escaped 
the  draft  by  staying  there 

rodeo  circuit 

A  grunt  Is  likely  to  feel  out  of  place  in 
such  a  crowd.  Some  are  unsure  if  they  can 
cut  It.  what  they  want  to  do.  or  how  to 
apply.  And  Bob  Ford  himself  is  a  case  In 
point. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in  Dun- 
cannon  In  1957.  second  in  his  class  (second 
from  the  bottom,  that  is.)  Bob  bummed 
around  the  rodeo  circuit  for  a  time  then 
Joined  the  Marines.  Three  years  later,  about 
to  be  discharged,  he  figured  he'd  give  college 
a  try. 

"I  wanted  one  of  those  papers  that  all  the 
officers  had."  he  said. 

But  his  letter  to  Penn  State  fizzled.  "It 
must  have  been  like  nothing."  he  recalls, 
"because  they  didn't  even  send  me  an  appli- 
cation. I  got  a  polite  letter  saying  they  didn't 
have  anything  I  was  interested  in.  I  figured 
that  was  It.  I  couldn't  go  to  college  because 
the  letter  said  so." 

remedial  course 

Bob  began  bartending,  and  that  was  It 
until  1966,  when,  at  26.  he  decided  time  was 
rumiing  out  and  he  ought  to  try  again. 

"I  wandered  onto  the  Harrlsburg  Com- 
munity College  campus."  he  said.  "Someone 
directed  me  to  the  admissions  office,  and  I 
wound  up  with  an  application.  I  didn't  even 
tell  my  wife  because  I  didn't  want  to  ap- 
pear stupid." 

Asked  what  he  wanted  to  take,  he  chose 
business  "because  I  didn't  understand  what 
all  those  other  things  were,  like  liberal  arts." 

He  was  assigned  to  remedial  courses  in 
English  and  Math.  Tet  later.  Bob  Ford  wound 
up  on  the  dean's  list  at  both  Harrlsburg  CC 
and  Penn  State's  Capitol  campus  where  he 
got  his  degree. 

And  this  brings  up  what  PAVE  is  all  about. 
"A  lot  of  veterans  want  to  go  to  college." 
he  believes,  "and  ex-OIs  would  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  campus  Just  as  they  were  after 
World  War  11,  If  someone  would  only  show 
them  how. 


HELP  OTHERS 

•I  was  Just  about  to  wind  up  my  sopho- 
more year  In  1968,  when  I  stayed  awake  all 
one  night  thinking  how  fortunate  I  was. 
and  how  many  guys  out  there  were  like  I 
was.  and  I  decided  to  do  what  I  could  to  help 
them  get  started." 

He  went  to  ex-GI  clubs  at  the  community 
college  and  Penn  State  branch  and  put  his 
Idea  to  them,  of  having  veterans  in  college 
volunteer  to  answer  questions  and  help 
others  get  In.  They  went  for  It. 

Later,  after  reading  former  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  Pinch's  remarks  about  how  few  vet- 
erans were  using  the  OI  Bill.  Bob  Ford  wrote 
to  him  and  described  his  Idea.  Phlladelphlan 
Stewart  Peldman,  then  on  Mr.  Finch's  staff, 
called  Mr.  Ford  and  suggested  they  discuss 
the  program  with  Governor  Shafer's  staff. 
PAVE  was  born,  and  after  graduation.  Bob 
Ford  Joined  the  state  administration  to  head 
it.  Governor  Shapp  kept  him. 

PAVE  now  coordinates  43  veteran  counsel- 
ing centers,  at  as  many  colleges  and  training 
Institutions.  Perhaps  1.800  ex-OI's  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  giving  their  time  to  helping  for- 
mer buddies  enroll  In  school. 

VETERANS'  FAIR 

It's  an  Idea  whose  time  has  arrived.  The 
program  is  now  going  national,  sponsored  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  funded  with  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Government. 

Bob  Ford  has  been  offered  a  position  with 
the  national  program  but  he  would  like  to 
see  PAVE  fully  operational  first.  This  week 
it  gets  Its  acid  test. 

"Veterans  at  Temple."  with  the  help  of 
PAVE  and  ex-GI  Counselors  from  14  other 
Philadelphia-area  institutions,  are  holding  a 
Veterans  Education  Fair  at  Temple's  student 
activities  center  tomorrow  and  Saturday. 

It's  free  and  op>en  to  any  ex-serviceman 
around  here  who  thinks  he  might  like  to 
work  for  "that  piece  of  pap>er."  Nobody  wlU 
tell  those  who  turn  out  where  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Bob  Ford  promises;  only  how. 


TRAGIC  EVENTS  IN  EAST 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
following  closely  for  the  past  several 
weeks  the  news  accounts  of  the  tragic 
events  in  East  Pakistan.  In  addition,  I 
have  received  personal  eyewitness  reports 
of  those  events  from  constituents.  Prom 
all  of  these  accounts  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  what  has  occurred  is  nothing 
short  of  a  horrifying  slaughter. 

ITie  world  is  too  small,  Mr.  President, 
to  dismiss  human  slaughter  on  this  scale 
as  merely  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country — affairs  with  which  we  should 
not  concern  ourselves.  And  yet  our  Oov- 
emment,  in  effect,  has  meiintained  silence 
in  the  face  of  these  events.  Whatever  the 
diplomatic  reasoning  may  be,  the  silence 
of  the  administration  now  is  being  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  our  Government 
and  our  people  have  little  regard  for  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  the  residents  of 
East  Pakistan. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  soon  find 
the  words  and  actions  to  express  to  all  of 
the  world  the  deep  concern  that  Ameri- 
cans feel. 

A  PLOT  TO  PAVE  AMERICA 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  critical  problems  is  the 
pollution  of  our  land,  often  referred  to 
as  a  plot  to  pave  America. 


The  April  issue  of  Field  and  Stream 
magazine  looks  at  what  Is  happening  and 
calls  attention  to  what  President  Nixon 
has  done  to  ebb  the  flow  of  concrete  that 
threatens  some  of  our  remaining  scenic 
wilderness.  It  is  a  fine  statement  of  com- 
mitment to  our  natural  heritage,  and  de- 
serves our  attention. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  Pres- 
ident's action  in  the  case  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  should  be  a  rallying 
point  for  all  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  to  our 
environment.  I  agree. 

While  we  cannot  abandon  all  high- 
way construction  out  of  fear  of  ruining 
our  environment,  we  must  not  allow  the 
slender  fragments  of  primeval  outdoors 
America  to  disapjjear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plot  To  Pave  America 
By  cancelling  construction  of  the  wanton, 
wicked  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  even  after 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  fifty  million 
dollars.  President  Nixon  demonstrated  un- 
common statesmanship.  He  showed  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
p>eople.  His  action  proved  that  all  Is  not  lost 
in  these  discouraging  times,  that  the  voice 
of  the  grass  roots  c&n  be  heard  in  high  places. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  we  can  rescue 
our  natural  environment  from  utter  ruina- 
tion by  the  unholy  coalition  of  profiteers  and 
the  "bureaucratic  elite"  In  Washington, 
which,  to  quote  the  President,  claims  to  know 
what  Is  beet  everywhere. 

The  President  and  the  people  should  fol- 
low up  this  decisive  victory  on  a  broader 
front.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  a  single  area 
in  need  of  critical  attention  it  would  be  the 
runaway  highway  construction  program. 
"The  Plot  to  Pave  America"  was  admirably 
expKwed  by  my  colleague,  Dick  St&mes.  In  last 
November's  Field  &  Stream,  but  the  politi- 
cians and  bureaucrats  are  simply  not  tuned 
in.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 
makes  a  few  token  concessions  to  persistent 
public  criticism,  but  essentially  represents  a 
frightening  commitment  to  the  unending 
proliferation  of  concrete. 

I  fear  especially  for  the  slender,  vanishing 
fragments  of  primeval  outdoors  America. 
Unless  trends  are  soon  reversed,  the  ribbons 
of  concrete  are  quite  likely  to  deface  some 
of  the  choicest  scenic  wilderness  remaining 
to  us.  Wilderness  to  a  highway  builder  Is 
either  a  wasteland  awaiting  some  "higher" 
use  or  a  potential  drive-through  playground 
for  Instant  sightseeing  of  the  lowest  common 
denomination,  complete  with  crowds,  noise, 
trash  and  Utter.  Never  mind  the  game  trails, 
foot  p>aths.  or  the  eternal  search  for  soli- 
tude. Even  worse,  federal  agencies  charged 
with  safeguarding  the  sacred  places  lack  the 
muscle — and  sometimes  the  conviction — to 
stand  up  against  the  highwaymen. 

But  the  cause  of  the  people  is  not  lost, 
despite  the  odds.  Let  us  consider  as  an  opener 
the  current  effort  to  protect  the  Joyce  Kilmer 
Memorial  Fc^'est  In  western  North  Carolina, 
I  first  visited  the  Memorial  Forest,  which 
lies  eighty  miles  west  of  Ashevllle,  in  1961 
It  overwhelmed  me  as  God's  own  cathedral, 
a  woodland  of  marvelous  diversity  composed 
of  centuries-old  hardwood  patriarchs  stand- 
ing 150  feet  tall.  Intermingled  with  herbs, 
shrubs  and  vines,  furnishing  a  haven  of  tur- 
key, grouse,  snakes,  skunks  and  songbirds. 
And  of  people,  too.  who  come  to  sense  the 
wonder  of  creation. 

In  the  heart  of  the  area  I  found  the  fitting 
memorial  plaque  to  Joyce  Ftlmer.  the  New 
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Tork  Times  reporter  and  author  of  the  p  >em 
"Trees,"  who  was  killed  In  action  In  World 
War  I.  I  learned  that  In  1934  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  had  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment for  a  living  shrine  to  a  fallen  tero. 
After  a  long  study  of  areas  throughout  the 
country  this  3,800  acre  tract  of  the  ancient 
Cherokee  hunting  ground  in  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest,  not  Just  a  grove  but  an  entire 
drainage  circled  on  three  sides  by  steep  rii  ges, 
was  chosen.  A  more  Impressive  site  wDuld 
have  been  difficult  to  find. 

Across  one  rldgetop  the  10,000-acre  Slick- 
rock  Creek  watershed  adjoins  the  Meiior- 
lal  Forest  like  a  companion  piece.  The  upper 
slopes  of  SUckrock  are  composed  of  virgin 
timber,  ^hlle  the  rest,  logged  years  ago,  has 
regained  much  of  Its  wilderness  quality.  fThe 
area  Is  favored  by  boar,  deer,  turkey  and  I  ear, 
and  hunters  who  follow  these  species.  The 
creek  Is  noted  among  fishermen  as  ons  of 
those  few  choice  streams  where  trout  re- 
produce naturally,  largely  because  of  the 
stable  conditions  of  the  watershed. 

When  the  Kilmer  shrine  was  estabUihed 
the  Forest  Service  pledged  to  protect  It  for- 
ever as  "a  place  of  Inspiration  and  a  tieas- 
ure  of  native  flora  and  fauna."  But  (iven 
"forever"  has  Its  limitations,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Forest  Service  forgot  Its  promise 
too  soon. 

In  the  early  1960's  Congress  authorized 
construction  of  a  scenic  road  across  the  Uni- 
coi Mountains  connecting  Telllco  Plfins. 
Tennessee,  and  Robbdnsvllle,  North  Carolina. 
It  sounded  like  a  good  Idea  at  the  time.  The 
Forest  Service  In  retrospect  alleges  citizen 
conservationists  accepted  the  project  with- 
out complaint,  but  the  agency  Itaelf  n»ver 
spoke  up  to  warn  of  dangers  Implicit  In  ( in- 
struction In  such  terrain  or  of  the  threat  to 
the  Joyce  Kilmer. 

The  case  develoi)ed  quite  to  the  oontJary. 
Of  the  several  possible  routes  consld«red. 
that  chosen  weib  one  of  the  wcwst.  It  would 
have  sliced  across  the  upper  portion  of 
Joyce  Kilmer,  on  steep  terrain,  dividing  and 
scarring  the  wilderness  with  cuts  and  Ills. 
In  1964,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Ed- 
ward P.  Cliff,  nevertheless  approved  (»n- 
structlon  of  the  road,  advising  his  loss. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman, 
that  It  would  "enhance  access  to  the  Joyce 
Kilmer  area."  He  overlooked  mentioning  i  haX 
Inevitable  sUtatdon  would  disrupt  the  sco- 
system,  or  that  heavy  tourist  travel  w»uld 
create  pressufe  on  fragile  areas  prot«:ted 
primarily  by  lack  of  access. 

Apparently  there  were  serloiis  doubts 
within  the  Forest  Service.  On  June  10,  1B64, 
Chief  Cliff  wrote  an  Internal  memorandum 
acknowledging  that  construction  along  the 
proposed  route  was  certain  to  stir  public  op- 
position. He  decided,  therefore,  to  airoid 
holding  a  public  hearing  or  to  dealing  the 
p>eople  in  on  the  fxUl  facts. 

In  eiarly  1970,  the  environmental  vandal- 
ism and  Imminent  Intrusion  of  the  Joyce 
Kilmer  becsime  apparent.  The  little  pe<ple, 
who  like  to  think  the  public  land  Is  thslrs, 
became  restive.  Vigorous  proteste  icere 
heard.  Accordingly.  In  June  In  the  small 
town  of  Robblnsvllle,  the  Forest  Service  »nd 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  designed  to  conduct 
a  public  hearing,  covering  the  last  two  Sec- 
tions of  construction,  even  while  continu- 
ing to  aliake  the  road.  | 

This  kind  of  strategy  has  a  way  of  l«ck- 
flrlng.  The  word  spread,  protests  mouiited. 
After  all,  so  little  primeval  forest  renialns 
in  eastern  United  States,  it  seems  Incredible 
that  anyone  would  consider  cutting  mor^. 

At  last.  In  early  Jantiary  of  this  year.  Ted 
Schlapfer,  the  regional  forester  In  the  S^uth 
(who  had  not  been  Involved  In  the  e«rller 
actions),  announced  his  intention  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Joyce  Kilmer,  to  liiove 
the  road  to  the  crest  of  SUckrock  and  to  l|iltl- 
ate  a  study  to  add  the  SUckrock  Creek  duain- 
age  to  the  National  Wlldemeas  PreservEitlon 
System.  The  decision  was  wise,  but  does  not 


do  the  trick.  Trout  Unlimited,  the  hiking 
clubs  of  the  area,  and  other  citizen  groups 
had  already  proposed  placing  the  unvlolated 
Memorial  Forest  and  SUckrock  Creek  drain- 
age into  the  WUderness  System  as  a  roadless 
single  unit. 

Where  should  the  Incompleted  link  be 
built?  The  best  alternative  is  to  give  it  up  as 
a  bed  Job.  At  a  time  of  Intense  national  con- 
cern for  environmental  quality  and  for  fed- 
eral protection  of  fragile  ecological  areas, 
economlcaUy  unjustifiable  projects  and  near- 
ly useless  rotwls  should  be  written  off  the 
books.  President  Nixon  has  shown  the  way.  In 
fact,  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  concedes 
that  "extensive  environmental  damage" 
would  result  from  locating  the  road  on  the 
narrow  ridge  In  SUckrock — exactly  the  same 
words  used  by  the  President  in  reference  to 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Local  residents  have  been  told  the  road 
would  bring  in  tourist  dollars.  But  the  boom- 
ers didn't  say  it  would  disrupt  the  quality  of 
outdoors  life  the  people  now  enjoy,  or  that 
it  would  drive  away  hunters,  fishermen, 
campers,  hikers  and  natxire  lovers.  "You 
can't  make  a  scenic  highway  for  people  who 
want  to  see  a  virgin  forest,"  as  Professor  Newt 
Smith,  of  Western  Carolina  University,  aptly 
declared  during  a  rally  in  protest  to  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  tummg  to  an  issue  across  the 
continent.  Representative  Jerome  Waldie  and 
more  than  a  dozen  other  California  Con- 
gressmen, of  both  parties,  are  sponsoring 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  43,000 
acre  San  Joaquin  Wilderness  to  fill  the  gap 
that  is  missing  in  an  otherwise  continuous 
strip  of  wilderness  along  the  crest  of  the 
High  Sierras.  The  area  lies  within  boundaries 
of  the  Sierra  and  Inyo  National  Forests,  em- 
bracing part  of  the  John  Mulr  Trail,  the 
celebrated  footpath  that  offers  solitude, 
grandeur  and  dramatic  mountain  scenery  for 
200  unbroken  miles  between  the  summit  of 
Mount  Whitney  and  Yosemlte  Valley. 

The  Immense  popularity  of  the  proposed 
wilderness  among  outdoors  enthusiasts  is 
more  than  the  road  builders  can  stand.  They 
must  forever  "enhance"  things  with  the 
blessings  of  the  bulldozer.  As  a  Wsishlngton 
press  agent  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, J.  W.  PerUn,  wrote  last  October, 
another  trans-Sierra  route  would  help  the 
Forest  Service  "Implement  such  management 
functions  as  timber  harvesting,  enhancement 
of  the  environment,  and  providing  recreation 
In  large  areas  of  the  Sierra  National  Forest." 

You  would  think  a  resource  agency  capable 
of  defining  its  own  management  function 
needs,  rather  than  to  acquiesce  to  the  view- 
point of  another.  But  this  is  not  always  so. 
Last  September  the  supervisor  of  the  Sierra 
National  Forest,  Zane  Smith,  Jr.,  wrote  a 
Field  &  Stream  reader,  "It  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Minarets  Summit  Highway  Is  a 
Public  Road  authority  decision."  And  again 
to  another,  "I  must  remain  mindful,  too, 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  agreed  to  the 
granting  of  right-of-way  for  a  Forest  high- 
way through  this  particular  area  should  the 
appropriate  highway  authorities  decide  it 
should  be  built." 

What  about  safeguarding  the  Sierra  wil- 
derness in  its  trust  from  the  buUdozer?  The 
agency  has  ducked  this  question;  it  remains 
for  outsiders  to  speak.  "Completion  of  this 
road,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  greatest 
tragedy  since  Hetch  Hetchy,"  according  to 
Norman  B.  Llvermore,  California  Secretary  of 
Resources.  "The  John  Mulr  Trail  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  wilderness  concept, 
both  in  California  and  elsewhere.  To  what 
avail  would  success  be  in  other  great  causes 
such  as  the  redwoods,  the  Cascades,  the 
Orand  Canyon,  and  the  proposed  Golden 
Trout  wilderness,  if  the  grand  Jewel  of  them 
all,  the  High  Sierra  and  its  John  Mulr  Trail, 
is  bisected  by  a  road?" 

Such  a  statement  would  be  fitting  from  a 
Forest   Service   spokesman,   considering   the 


agency  has  had  wilderness  In  its  charge  for 
years.  EquaUy  fitting  would  be  to  point  out, 
as  does  Mr.  Llvermore,  that  when  wilderness 
is  overcrowded,  use  needs  to  be  limited.  As  be 
declares,  "Improvement  of  highway  access 
would  further  limit  wilderness  user  satisfac- 
tion by  infusing  even  higher  density  recrea- 
tional developments  in  the  area.  Moreover, 
fears  have  been  expressed  by  a  large  segment 
of  the  general  public  that  development  of 
this  highway  is  merely  an  initial  step  in  the 
development  of  a  trans-Sierra  route,  I  share 
these  concerns." 

In  1968,  Orville  L.  FYeeman,  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  denied  a  scheme  to  punch  an 
Interstate  freeway  through  a  primitive  area 
in  the  national  forests  of  Colorado.  He  acted 
in  direct  response  to  pressure  of  the  people 
and  his  own  personal  conviction.  "It  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  designate  for  future 
generations  some  specific  areas  where  roads 
will  not  be  built, "  Mr.  Freeman  declared.  "We 
hold  that  economics  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
basis  for  determining  whether  wilderness 
shall  survive  or  die." 

President  Nixon  has  expressed  a  similar 
concept,  but  appointed  officials  in  his  own 
administration,  as  well  as  the  bureaucracy, 
are  falling  to  follow  through.  The  use  of 
much  of  the  Irreplaceable  resources  of  the 
national  forests  is  based  on  commodity  pro- 
duction. Large  areas  of  wilderness  not  yet 
classified  are  slated  for  extensive  roading  and 
logging.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Thomas  K.  Cowden,  to 
hear  the  pleas  of  the  public  has  resulted  in 
wide  controversy  and  loss  of  confidence 
throughout  the  West. 

The  same  weakness  and  Inconsistency  per- 
vades other  agencies.  At  a  year-end  press 
conference.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
pledged  the  Justice  Department  would  be 
more  vigorous  than  ever  before  in  the  "whole 
environmental  quality  area."  A  few  days 
later,  however.  Solicitor  General  Erwln  N. 
Griswold,  the  chief  trial  lawyer  of  the  ad- 
ministration, went  before  the  Supreme  Court 
to  oppose  a  public  group  trying  to  save 
Overton  Park  in  Memphis  from  invasion  by 
a  six-lane  freeway.  His  basis  for  argument 
was  that  government  officials  know  best  and 
should  not  be  challenged  In  court  by  little 
people  at  the  grass  roots.  The  President 
should  give  the  Solicitor  General  a  lecture 
some   time. 

It  isn't  easy  to  make  headway  in  the  pub- 
lic behalf.  The  highway  builders  represent 
a  powerful  force  Into  themselves.  Last  No- 
vember Representative  Samuel  Stratton.  of 
New  York,  spoke  with  shock  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  about  the 
intention  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  hearings  on  road  loca- 
tion without  really  paying  attention  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  He  quoted  from  a  mem- 
orandum on  how  to  brainwash  the  public 
and  impose  the  highway  viewpoint,  which 
includes  this  reference :  "Techniques  of  pub- 
lic relations,  use  of  the  mass  media,  public 
information  meetings  and  other  methods  of 
informing  the  people  and  trying  to  sell  the 
Ideas  and  concepts  the  engineers  and  plan- 
ners have  come  up  with  are  the  usual  char- 
acteristics of  this  approach." 

That's  the  mUd  part.  It  may  explain  part 
of  why  the  President  is  trying  to  reorga- 
nize the  government  structure,  and  why  he'll 
have  a  tough  time  doing  it.  Heroic  stands, 
such  as  m  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
decision,  are  the  best  way  of  winning  friends 
and  supporters  who  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted    with   him. 


ACnVITY  AT  NATIONAL  CAPFTAL 
AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  agreed 
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to  the  introduction  of  stretch  jets  at  Na- 
tional Airport  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  its  own  airport  experts  warned  that 
the  decision  would  have  a  serious  impact 
on  the  growth  of  Dulles  Airport.  With 
every  month  that  goes  by,  the  validity  of 
that  warning  is  brought  home  with 
force. 

This  month's  FAA  airport  traffic  re- 
port is  a  case  in  point.  In  March  air 
carrier  operations  at  National  increased 
by  6.6  percent  over  the  same  month  a 
year  ago.  Similar  operations  at  Dulles 
declined  by  2  percent.  The  picture  is 
even  more  striking  in  terms  of  the  total 
passengers  using  the  two  airports.  For 
March  the  number  increased  by  2.4  per- 
cent at  National  but  declined  by  16  per- 
cent at  Dulles. 

The  totals  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
at  the  two  airports  show  air  carrier 
operations  down  by  three-tenths  of  a 
percent  at  National  but  down  by  7.5  per- 
cent at  Dulles.  Total  passengers  for  the 
quarter  showed  a  slight  decline  of  1  per- 
cent at  National  but  11.8  percent  at 
Dulles. 

A  similar  decline  has  occurred  in 
business  at  Baltimore's  Friendship  Air- 
port. For  the  first  3  months  of  1971, 
air  carrier  operations  were  down  by  15 
percent  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Passengers  were  down  by  6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  warning  of 
its  own  airport  experts  and  the  clear 


evidence  of  these  traffic  reports,  the  FAA 
continues  to  maintain  a  public  position 
that  stretch-jets  at  National  will  not  hurt 
utilization  of  Dulles  and  Friendship  Air- 
ports. This  blatant  charade  is  carried  on 
with  no  apparent  concern  for  embarass- 
ing  facts. 

As  one  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
FAA  substantially  revised  its  10-year 
forecast  of  passenger  traffic  at  the  three 
airports,  with  the  revision  all  in  the 
direction  of  much  greater  use  of  Na- 
tional. This  change  was  made  without 
benefit  of  any  public  notice  or  explana- 
tion, although  it  is  a  basic  concession  to 
the  truth  of  what  the  airport  experts 
have  been  predicting. 

The  only  response  of  the  FAA  to  the 
advice  of  its  experts  has  been  to  sum- 
marily abolish  the  jobs  of  many  of  those 
experts.  Without  public  announcement 
of  any  kind  or  advance  warning  to  the 
employees  involved,  the  FAA  in  Febru- 
ary notified  Bureau  officials  that  hence- 
forth their  work  would  be  handled  by 
another  agency  of  the  FAA,  and  that  75 
percent  of  the  Bureau's  employees  would 
have  to  find  new  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  another  part  of  this 
charade  has  been  the  position  taken  by 
the  FAA  and  the  air  carrier  trade  asso- 
ciation, that  "all  U.S.  air  carriers  serving 
this  area  favor  the  use  of  Boeing  727- 
200's  at  Washington  National."  That 
quotation  is  from  an  Air  Transport  As- 


sociation report,  which  was  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  air  carriers  and  the  FAA 
as  a  rebuttal  to  critics  of  the  stretch  Jet 
decision. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  many  of  the 
air  carriers  serving  this  area  do  object  to 
the  use  of  stretch  jets  at  National.  I 
have  in  my  files  a  letter  written  to  the 
administrator  of  the  FAA  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  major  aircarriers 
serving  Dulles,  protesting  that  the  use 
of  stretch  jets  wtis  not  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  National  and  could  seriously  hurt 
his  company's  business  at  Dulles.  That 
letter  is  dated  6  weeks  after  the  ATA 
testified  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  there  was  no  air  carrier  objection 
to  stretch  jets. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  later  speech  I  in- 
tend to  go  into  much  greater  detail  on 
this  decision  by  the  FAA,  and  to  discuss 
how  considerations  of  the  huge  financial 
profits  which  the  air  carriers  will  resdize 
from  this  decision  have  been  allowed  to 
override  the  public  interest  in  a  baltuiced 
utilization  of  the  airports  in  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  present  I  will 
let  the  traffic  figures  I  have  cited  speak 
for  themselves.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  FAA's  first  quarter  report  on 
the  two  airports  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AIRPORTS  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  ACTIVITY' 


March 


Year  to  date 


Percent 

change 

1971   from  1970 


Percent 

change 

1971     from  1970 


Operations: 

Aircarrier 18,762  +6.6  52,427  -0.3 

General  aviation 9,060  -1.6  22,9M  -15.5 

Military 99  -39.6  M«0  -33.8 

Total  operations 27,921  4-3.5  75,821  -5.7 

Domestic  airlines 801,414  +1.8  2,199,226  -1.7 

International  airlines 

Total  airlines 801,414  +1.8  2,199,226  -1.7 

All  others! 36,841  +18.3  102,278  +16.9 

Total  passengers 838,255  +2.4  2,301,504  -1.0 


March 


Year  to  date 


Percent 

change 

1971  from  1970 


1971 


Percent 

change 

from  1970 


Cargo  (thousand  pounds):* 

*'"^'Lstic 3,439       +34.7  9,384         +24.S 

International 

Total  air  mail M39       +34^7  im         +211 

Ist-class  mail 3,034       -13.8  8,222         -22.3 

■"""olmestic 6,706       +11.3  17,707  +1.3 

International 

Total  freight  6.706       +11.3  17.707  +1.3 

Express ..:::::: : 1.707     -2.3      6.014     +21.0 

ToUl  cargo 14,886        +71         41.327  +179 


I  Totals  of  inbound  and  outbound  traffic.  •  General  aviation  and  military. 

» Adjusted  tor  error  of  466  operations.  '  Partially  estimated. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AIRPORTS  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  ACTIVITY' 


March 


Year  to  date 


Percent 

change 

1971    from  1970 


Percent 

change 

1971     from  1970 


Operations: 

Aircarrier 5.335  —2.0 

General  aviation 7,109  —5.6 

Military 5,142  +65.9 

Total  operations 

Passengers: 

Domestic  airlines 

International  airlines 

Total  airlines 

All  others  2 

Total  passengers 


14,766 
17, 677 
13, 094 


-7.5 
-17.6 

+54.9 


17.586 

+9.4 

45, 537 

-.7 

123, 650 
20.667 

-19.9 
+10.9 

352,237 
56,937 

-15.8 
+3.9 

144.317 
14, 036 

-16.6 
-8.5 

409, 174 
43,148 

-13.5 
+7.8 

158, 353 

-16.0 

452,322 

-11.8 

March 


Year  to  date 


Percent 

change 

1971   from  1970 


1971 


Percent 

change 

from  1970 


Cargo  (thousand  pounds):' 
Airmail: 

Domestic 

International 

Total  airmail 

Ist-class  mail... 

Domestic 

Internatlonat 

Total  freight 

Express 

Total  cargo 


1,158 
309 

-6.0 
+90.7 

3,045 
1,289 

-12.1 
+173.1 

1,467 
1,158 

+5.2 
-3.8 

4,334 
3.249 

+10.1 
-13.3 

2, 132 

+  16.9 
+9.3 

5.253 
3.834 

+3.8 

1,408 

+17.4 

3,540 

+13.8 
+11,6 

9,087 
364 

+9.1 

135 

-5.2 

6,300 


+8.1 


17,034 


+3.9 


■  Totals  of  inbound  and  outbound  traffic. 
'General  aviation  and  military. 


>  Partially  estimated. 
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P«rc«nt 
change 
1J71   from  1970 


Operations: 

Air  carrier 

General  aviation.. 
Military 


24. 
16, 

5, 


Total  operations. 


45. 


Passengers: 

Domestic  airlines 

International  airlines. 


Total  airlines. 
All  others' 


945, 
50, 


Total  passengers 996. 


>  Totals  of  Inbound  and  outbound  traffic. 
:  General  aviation  and  military. 
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March 


Year  to  date 


Percent 

change 

1971     from  1970 


M7 
169 
241 


+4.6 

-3.4 

+60.6 


67, 193 
40,631 
13,534 


i07 


925.  064 
20,S67 


731 
877 


508 


+5.7 

121.358 

-1.8 
+10.9 

2,551,463 
56.937 

-1.5 
+9.4 

2,608,400 
145,426 

-1.0 

2.753.826 

-2.0 
-16.4 
+48.5 

-3.9 


-3.9 
+3.9 

-3.7 
+14.0 

-2.9 


Marcl) 


Year  to  date 


Percent  Percent 

change  change 

1971    from  1970  1971     from  1970 


Cargo  (thousand  pounds):* 
Air  mall: 

Domestic 

International 

Total  airmail 

Ist-dass  mail 

Freight: 

Domestic 

International 

Total  freight 

Express 

Total  cargo 21.186 


4.597 
309 

+21.5 
+90.7 

12,429 
1,289 

+13.0 
+173.1 

4,906 
4,192 

+24.3 
-11.3 

13.718 
11.471 

+19.6 
-19.9 

8.838 

+12.6 
+9.3 

t!P4  _ 

1 

22,960 

3,834 

26.794 
6.378 

+1.9 

1.408 

+17.4 

10, 246 
1.842 

+3.8 
+19.1 

+7.7 


58.361 


+2.5 


>  Partially  estimated. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARINO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  therei  has 
been  tremendous  support  for  President 
Nixon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 
revenues  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  I  have  traveled  throuiiout 
the  Nation,  it  has  become  apparent  to 
me  that  the  Congress  must  act  afBima- 
tively  on  this  proposal  if  we  are  to  save 
the  State  and  local  governments  from 
fiscal  chaos.  The  local  government  o£Q- 
cials  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  recognized  this 
fact  and  recently  the  board  of  city  :om- 
missioners  passed  a  resolution  endo  rsing 
Federal  revenue  sharing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th«  res- 
olution and  a  news  column  and  editorial 
from  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  BeacOn  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the    tems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A   Resolution    Endorsing   Proposals    roR   a 

Program   of  Sharing   or  Pkderal  Ir  come 

Tax    Reventjes    With    State    and     Local 

Governments    and    Urging    the    Kansas 

Congressional     Delegation     to     Support 

This  Legislation 

Whereas,  the  Increasing  urbanlzatli  >n  of 
our  society  has  placed  unremitting  deiiands 
upon  local  governments  to  provide  new  and 
expanded  services,  such  as  safer  streets,  bet- 
ter schools  and  cleaner  environment  In  addi- 
tion to  services  already  provided;  and. 

Whereas,  the  rising  expenditure  reijulre- 
ments  of  this  urbanized  society  have  placed 
state  and  local  governments  In  an  untonable 
position  In  relation  to  sources  of  reveijue  to 
provide  these  services;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  government  hasi  dom- 
inated the  use  of  the  Lncome  tax  as  i  rev- 
enue source  while  state  and  local  gdvern- 
ments  have  been  dependent  upon  pniperty 
and  sales  tax  revenues;  emd. 

Whereas,  property  taxes  and  sales  taxes 
are  relatively  slow  In  response  to  the  I  rapid 
cost  increases  of  an  expanding  ec4nom'y 
while  the  income  tax  can  provide  a  I  more 
rapid  response  as  wages  increase;  and,  j 

Whereas,  Federal  assistance  to  statfc  and 
local  governments  through  categorized  if  und- 
Ing  IS  restricted  to  furtherance  of  Federal 
objectives  and  restricts  initiative,  Innovation 
and  local  application  In  these  programs;  and, 

Whereas,  a  system  of  sharing  of  incoaie  tax 
revenues  with  state  and  local  governments 
would  express  the  confidence  of  the  federal 
government  m  these  local  governi|iental 
units  and  reaffirm  our  Federal  system  df  gtov- 
ernment;  and,  | 

Whereas,  the  newly  reorganized  Boird  of 
City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  \^  ichlta 


wishes  to  Join  its  predecessors  in  endorsing 
this  program  and  in  expressing  the  urgency 
of  this  measure  by  ratifying  the  Resolution 
adopted  on  the  9th  day  of  March.  1971. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  (1) 
A  system  of  revenue  sharing  by  the  Federal 
government  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments Is  urged  and  endorsed;  and. 

(2)  The  Kansas  delegation  to  Congress  is 
urgently  requested  to  give  their  full  sup- 
port to  legislation  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress which  would  provide  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral Revenue  sharing;  and  which  Includes 
the  following  five  points  which  are  considered 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  reve- 
nue sharing  program : 

A.  An  automatic  annual  appropriation  of  a 
designated  portion  of  federal  Income  tax  rev- 
enues should  be  made. 

B.  An  .'.nnual  distribution  to  the  50  states 
should  be  n'.ade  according  to  a  formula  based 
primarily  upon  population. 

C.  A  mandatory  and  equitable  peiss- 
through  of  funds  from  each  state  to  Its  local 
governments,  spelled  out  in  a  clear  formula 
must  be  a  part  of  such  legislation. 

D.  All  general  purpose  local  governments 
should  be  included  in  the  pass-through  to 
Include  counties,  schools  and  cities. 

E.  No  program  or  project  restrictions  shall 
be  placed  on  the  use  of  these  funds  except 
those  reasonably  required  In  areas  such  as 
equal  opportunity  employment. 


(From  the  Wichita  (Kan.)   Beacon,  Apr.  26, 

1971) 

More  Responsibilttt 

Officials  of  the  City  of  Wichita  are  beat- 
ing the  drums  for  federal  revenue  sharing, 
and  they're  right  to  do  so. 

If  Congress  agrees  with  the  President's 
Idea  to  return  federal  tax  money  to  local 
and  state  governments,  with  no  strings  on 
some,  and  fewer  strings  on  the  rest,  it  will 
be  a  greater  opportunity  for  cities  like  Wich- 
ita to  work  toward  logical,  consistent  im- 
provement of  services  and  faculties. 

It  will  also  mean  that  the  local  taxpayer 
will  get  a  little  less  squeeze,  for  some  of  the 
many  dollars  he  sends  to  Washington  will 
retiorn  to  help  his  home  community. 

And  it  will  be  a  much  greater  responsi- 
bility. City  Manager  Ralph  Wulz  acknowl- 
edges that  city  leaders  will  face  many  prob- 
lems when  the  major  Job  of  sorting  out  local 
priorities  rests  on  local  government's  shoul- 
ders. 

This  is  scary,  for  in  the  past,  local  govern- 
ments often  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
unawEire  or  unconcerned  about  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  poor  and  the  minorities  that 
federally-supported  programs  like  the  Of- 
fice  of   Economic    OpportiuUty   and   Model 


Cities  have  lieen  dealing  with.  Cities  and 
states  have  to  prove  themselves  capable  of 
dealing  with  these  and  other  human  needs, 
however.  They  might  as  well  start  now. 

Wulz  said  the  city  plans  to  institute  some 
kind  of  citizen  participation  program,  city- 
wide,  so  the  people  of  Wichita  will  have  a 
full  voice  in  how  the  federal  monies  are 
spent.  Tills  will  be  good.  If  some  way  can  be 
found  to  equalize  the  voice  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  If  the  city  officials  aren't  driven 
out  of  their  minds  by  the  conflicting  demands 
of  250.000  people. 

If  revenue-sharing  bills  pass  Congress  as 
Introduced,  there  will  be  two  categories  of 
dollar-returns.  One  would  be  new  money, 
now  estimated  to  be  $2.5  million  for  Wichita, 
under  General  Revenue  Sharing.  If  it  comes 
in  time,  it  could  help  Wichita  avoid  a  sales 
tax  or  some  other  new  source  of  revenue 
which.  It  now  seems,  will  be  needed  by  1973. 

The  other  is  Special  Revenue  Sharing,  and 
It  would  replace  federal  spending  for  such 
programs  as  Model  Cities,  OEO  and  Urban 
Renewal.  Wichita  would  probably  get  about 
as  much  as  It  now  receives  under  such  special 
grants.  Such  funds  would  be  allocated  under 
broad  categories,  e.g..  Urban  Community 
Development  and  Education.  The  city  could 
spend  the  money  as  It  chose,  as  long  as  It  was 
within  the  oonflnee  of  the  specific  category. 

Right  now,  as  Wulz  points  out,  dollars  flut- 
ter down  from  Washington  in  specific  grants 
for  specific  programs.  The  city  must  write  up 
proposed  programs,  get  them  approved,  and 
Justify  them  to  ntimbers  of  different  officials. 
A  lot  of  time  and  money  is  spent  on  "grants- 
manshlp." 

Grants  are  given  without  reference  to 
whether  there  is  an  even-handed  attempt  to 
meet  other  needs  in  the  community.  It  is  a 
rather  crazy  system,  and  can  stand  some 
Improvement. 

But  the  thing  about  revenue-sharing  that 
worries  critics  is  that  this  Is  tax  money  levied 
by  one  body  of  government,  to  be  spent  by 
another.  Local  governments  are  going  to  be 
on  the  spot,  and  have  to  prove  themselves  re- 
sponsible enough  to  spend  the  federal  wind- 
fall in  ways  that  reaUy  improve  the  com- 
munity, and  help  the  taxpayers. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

Apr.  24,  1971] 
Revenues  Pondered  for  Wichita's  1973 
Budget 
(By  Dolores  Qulnllsk) 
City  Manager  Ralph  Wulz  said  Friday  that 
the  city  can  prepare  a  1972  budget  without 
new  sovirces  of  revenue  but  wUl  have  to  "go 
to  the  people"  for  a  local  sales  or  income  tax 
to  help  finance  the  1973  budget  unless  fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  is  passed  by  Congress. 

City  officials  came  out  strong  in  support  of 
the    Nixon    administration    revenue-sharing 
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proposals  at  a  briefing  Friday  morning  for 
news  and  communications  media  personnel. 

The  State  tax  lid  will  "place  the  most  seri- 
ous restriction  on  development  of  city  plans 
for  1972."  Also,  there  is  a  continuing  concern 
of  local  taxpayers  that  their  property  taxes 
cannot  be  Increased.  Wulz  said. 

The  city  Is  looking  to  the  proposed  federal 
revenue  sharing  program  for  relief,  he 
added,  and  urged  that  citizens  contact  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  to  request  that  they 
support  the  revenue-sharing  legislation. 

Present  revenue-sharing  proposals  would 
provide  that  Wichita  receive  $2.5  million  in 
new,  unrestricted  money;  $7.5  million  in  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  funds  for  urban  com- 
munity development,  plus  additional 
amounts  for  education,  law  enforcement, 
transportation  and  manpower  training. 

Wichita  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving 
substantial  amounts  of  federal  assistance  in 
recent  years  but  this  federal  assistance  has 
had  its  highs  and  lows,  Wulz  said. 

"The  new  revenue  sharing  program  would 
provide  new  money  for  the  community  as 
well  as  a  continuous  and  ever-growing  block 
grant."  he  added.  "The  block  grant  would 
not  have  federal  restrictions  and  the  local 
officials  would  determine  how  these  moneys 
would  be  spent. 

"This  type  of  grant,  over  the  previous  cate- 
gorical grant,  is  therefore  an  Improvement 
and  definitely  places  the  responsibility  Tor 
expenditures  at  the  local  level  where  obvi- 
ously priorities  can  best  be  determined." 

The  way  present  categorical  grants  work, 
Wulz  said,  is  that  a  city  department  comes 
up  with  a  project,  puts  in  an  application  and 
It  may  or  may  not  be  funded,  with  no  over- 
all consideration  to  merits  of  the  project  in 
relation  to  needs  of  other  departments. 

Under  revenue-sharing,  with  a  set  block 
grant,  the  city  will  be  able  to  plan  for  the 
money  and  determine  priorities  at  the  local 
level.  "Now,  it's  Just  whatever  we  can  get, 
from  month  to  month,"  Wulz  explained. 

"It's  going  to  Ije  tough  on  the  city — it  will 
bring  us  under  lots  of  pressure — but  we 
should  be  required  to  consider  priorities." 

Cities  have  been  promised  by  the  admin- 
istration they  will  not  get  less  in  revenue- 
sharing  funds  than  the  average  amount  they 
received  in  federal  grants  over  the  past  five 
years,  it  was  said. 

Wichita  received  $14.7  million  in  federal 
grants,  excluding  highway  funds,  in  1970; 
$11.5  million  in  1969  and  about  $8  million 
in  1968.  Figures  for  1966  and  1967  have  not 
been  researched  thoroughly.  They  appear  to 
be  about  $14,000  in  1967  and  $645,000  in  1966. 


ALCOHOLISM— ONE    OF    SOCIETY'S 
GREATEST  PERILS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  when  the  headlines  are  being  given 
to  drugs  and  the  disorderly  behavior  that 
stems  from  drugs,  our  concern  must  not 
be  distracted  from  one  of  society's  great- 
est perils — alcoholism. 

Nine  million  Americans  as  individuals 
— and  the  homes  and  families  that  share 
their  problem  and  suffer  the5r  agonies 
cry  out  to  Congress  for  help. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  made  some  cogent  remarks  on 
the  problem  of  alcoholism.  They  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  all  Americfins 
as  well  as  to  this  Senate.  I  feel  that  a 
most  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
their  insertion  in  the  Record,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  National  Alcoholism  Program  and  Its 

Future 

(By  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes) 

This  morning,  the  Senate  Sut>commlttee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  which  I  chair, 
began  what  I  have  called  "show-down"  hear- 
ings on  the  Drug  Abuse  Crisis  U.S.A.,  with 
particular  reference  to  that  deadly  cutting 
edge  of  the  drug  epidemic — heroin  addiction. 

The  mayors  of  six  major  American  cities, 
who  know  at  flj-st  hand  the  dire  urgency  of 
the  drug  problem,  were  our  lead-oS  witnesses. 

My  conviction  Is  that  we  can  no  longer 
wait  for  sure-fire  solutions  on  which  all 
parties  can  agree  to  control  the  growing  drug 
epidemic.  While  government  and  private 
agencies  are  bogged  down  in  red  tape,  con- 
troversy over  methods,  reluctance  to  fund 
the  necessary  measures  and  nebulous  pledges 
of  future  action,  the  drug  problem  and  the 
universal  crime  it  propagates  have  reached  a 
point  unacceptable  to  a  civilized  society. 

While  I  am  trying  to  blast  through  public 
and  official  apathy  to  awaken  the  coxintry  to 
the  urgency  of  heroin  addiction  and  other 
perils  of  the  drug  scene.  I  am  ever  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  widely  abused  dan- 
gerous drug  of  all  is  alcohol. 

Alcoholism  and  alcohol  dependence  cause 
more  damage  to  our  scolety  In  terms  of  death, 
human  misery  and  economic  waste  than  all 
of  the  other  specters  of  the  drug  scene. 

Yet,  as  you  know,  alcoholism  control  is 
the  most  neglected  and  under-funded  of  any 
of  our  major  health  problems. 

There  is  alarm,  verging  on  panic,  through- 
out the  country  about  the  drug  menace — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  alarm  has  not  yet 
been  translated  into  action  on  any  realistic 
scale. 

But  as  regards  alcoholism,  the  blunt  truth 
is  that  we  have  had  neither  public  action  of 
any  degree  of  adequacy  nor  compelling  public 
Interest. 

And  such  public  interest  as  there  is  con- 
tinues to  be  largely  moralistic  and  puni- 
tive— and  definitely  counter-productive  so 
far  as  alleviating  the  plague  of  alcoholism. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  emphasize  the 
stigma,  we  will  never  find  the  means  of  effec- 
tive control. 

In  the  meantime,  abuse  of  alcohol  con- 
tinues to  grow  amid  the  other  more  colorful 
and  more  publicized  Items  on  the  drug  scene. 

A  recent  report  in  the  New  York  Times 
tells  of  a  22-year-old  University  of  Wisconsin 
student  who  has  "snorted  cocaine,  been 
strung  out  on  amphetamines,  taken  some- 
thing like  60  trips  on  LSD,  and  run  through 
the  whole  range  of  synthetic  drugs — but  has 
now  found  a  new  way  to  get  high." 

"It's  called  Annie  Green  Springs."  he  said. 
"It  comes  In  a  hip,  handicraft  bottle.  And  as 
wines  go.  It's  cheap." 

Alcohol  Is  still  the  drug  of  choice  for  the 
most  Americans.  Including  many  of  the 
younger  generation. 

Yet,  as  you  know,  alcoholism  has  received 
the  least  attention  from  those  Involved  In  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  The 
federal  government  plans  to  spend,  in  F.Y. 
1972,  $119.7  million  to  combat  drug  abuse 
and  $53.4  mUllon  to  combat  alcoholism. 

The  first  figure  is  tragically  Inadequate, 
but  the  second  figure  is  utterly  absurd. 

The  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Reha- 
bUltatlon  Act  of  1970.  which  I  Introduced  In 
the  Senate,  was  signed  Into  law  on  New 
Year's  Eve. 

The  new  law  was  the  culmination  of  the 
bipartisan  Federal  legislative  process  working 
at  Its  optimum  level  in  the  public  Interest.  It 
was  co-sponsored  by  52  memt>ers  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  It  was  hailed  by  medi- 
cal associations  and  public  Interest  groups  of 
all  persuasions  as  the  most  progressive  and 
far  reaching  legislation  enacted  In  our  his- 


tory to  protect  America  from  what  the  Ad- 
mlnintration's  highest  ranking  health  official 
has  called  "the  nation's  number  one  health 
problem." 

However,  it  is  self-evident  that  no  law  ac- 
complishes Its  legislative  intent  untU  its  pro- 
visions are  Implemented.  PX.  91-616  requires 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism;  it  requires 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  to  insure  outside  evaluation  of 
federal  efforts  in  this  area;  it  requires  the 
establishment  of  a  formula  grant  program 
for  developing  needed  state  programs  and 
coordination;  and  it  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  project  grant  program  to  assist 
public  and  private  non-profit  groups  and  or- 
ganizations In  financing  specific  alcoholism 
prevention  and  treatment  projects. 

To  date,  no  Institute  has  been  administra- 
tively created;  no  Director  for  the  Institute 
has  yet  been  appointed;  and  no  National 
Advisory  Council  has  yet  been  formed.  In 
addition,  at  recent  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation— I  should  say  lack  of  Implementa- 
tion— of  this  new  law,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  was  Informed  by 
Administration  spokesmen  that  there  is  no 
Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
to  request  supplemental  appropriations  for 
either  of  the  two  grant  programs  for  Fiscal 
year  1971  or  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  stubborn  inaction  Is  both  tragic  and 
incredible.  Yet  I  believe  that  it  Is  a  re- 
flection of  the  general  public  apathy  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  alcoholism  in  our 
society. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  need  is  clearly  established : 
Alcohol  is  a  mood-changing  drug,  as  are 
marijuana,  heroin,  cocaine,  barbiturates,  and 
amphetamines.  The  alcoholic  Is  addicted  to 
alcohol  and  therefore  an  addict.  He  takes 
alcohol  as  a  drug.  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientlflc  Af- 
fairs, has  declared  alcoholism  America's 
"Number  one  health  problem."  Researchers 
at  George  Washington  University  set  the 
figure  at  9  million  alcoholics,  with  as  many 
more  on  the  verge  of  a  serious  drinking 
problem. 

Were  9  million  Americans  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  any  other  disease,  an  epidemic 
would  be  declared  and  the  country  would  be 
a  state  of  emergency.  Abuse  of  hard  drugs 
and  marijuana  has  nowhere  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  alcoholism,  yet  concern  for  al- 
coholism Is  far  less  than  for  hard  drugs. 

One  In  every  13  employees  Is  an  alcoholic. 
Losses  in  Industry  because  of  alcoholism  have 
been  computed  at  6  blUlon  dollars  per  year. 
The  total  cost  to  the  nation  and  the  cost  in 
human  suffering  to  Individuals,  families,  and 
cortmiunltles  is  incalculable. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  our  alcoholics  are 
on  skid  row.  More  than  95  percent  are  found 
in  homes,  factories,  offices — they  are  em- 
ployed and  support  famlUes.  A  large  number 
are  found  in  the  arts.  In  high  executive  po- 
sitions, in  elective  office. 

50  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents  on  our 
highways  are  caused  by  alcoholics.  The  FBI 
reports  that  our  courts  are  overcrowded  be- 
cause more  than  95  percent  of  short-term 
prisoners  are  serving  time  In  Jail  because 
of  alcoholism.  One  in  three  suicides  Involves 
alcoholism. 

The  need — I  repeat — Is  clear.  Yet  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  society  -efuse  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  bring  this  problem  under 
control. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Why  does  this  country  remain  deaf  to  the 
thunderous  need  for  action  to  alleviate  the 
drug  epidemic  in  general  and  alcohol  abuse — 
the  most  widespread  and  damaging  phase  at 
the  problem — In  particular? 

What  can  be  done  to  get  through  to  the 
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public,  the  administration  and  the  Confess 
with  the  urgency  of  that  need? 

I  can  only  tell  you  what  one  man  believes 
after  years  of  Involvement  with  these  prob 
lem  areas. 

What  must  come  first  Is  a  simple  but 
found  change  of  pxibllc  attitude. 

More  than  new  medical  techniques,  i^iore 
than  new  government  programs,  more 
a  mlllenlum  of  law  and  order,  we 
new  era  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
America. 

I  am  talking  about  a  changed  attltudi 
wards  our  fellow  human  beings 
thing  that  can't  be  legislated  or  decreed 
must  be  born  In  the  Individual  heart. 

Because  our  need  Is  of  this  kind,  you  nlem- 
bers  of  the  clergy  are  In  a  front-line  posl  tlon 
to  help  and  to  provide  leadership. 

The  basic  premise  from  which   we 
start  Is  the  all-cncompasslng  belief  In 
Indestructible   value  of  every  human 
.  .  .  even  the  least  of  these. 

And  the  first  obstacle  we  must  surmiunt 
Is  our  traditional  morality  which  Is  less  ;on- 
cerned  with  helping  people  than  with  Judg- 
ing whether  or  not  they  deserve  to  be  h 
.  .  .  more  preoccupied  with  punishing  ^han 
with  healing  .  .  .  more  Intent  on  rev 
than  redemption. 

Oullt-rldden  and  confused  ourselves 
have  a  desperate  mania  about  finding 
goats  on  whom  to  place  the  blame  for 
troubles  and  frustrations. 

Here  Is  the  real  hang-up. 

When  our  moralistic  and  vengeful 
tude  Is  changed,  all  things  will  be  possible 
In  rescuing  human  beings  from  the  de  adly 
burden  of  addiction. 

Without  a  fundamental  change  of  attlttude 
I   am   convinced   that   our   best  efforts 
doomed  to  failure. 
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About  five  years  ago  In  the  courts  ol  the 
District  of  Columbia,  an  historic  legal  deci- 
sion was  handed  down. 

In  simplest  words.  It  held  that  a 
alcoholic  could  not,  from  that  p>olnt  or 
booked    on    a    criminal    charge    for 
drunkenness. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  applied 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  most 
regions   of   the   land,   sick   people   suff^l 
from  this  treatable  and  controllable 
are  still  put  In  jaU. 

Nonetheless,  the  decision  stands  as  a  land- 
mark pointing  to  a  new  era  of  hop>e 
humanity  for  America. 

Appropriately,  the  name  of  this  ruling 
as  you  may  know,  was  "the  Easter  decision. 

The  "Easter  Decision." 

Does  It  strike  a  bell  In  your  hearts? 

It  should. 

For   after   all,   In  my  assertion   that 
first    need    Is    for    a   simple    and 
change  In  public  attitude.  It  Is  really 
Easter    Theme    about    which    I    have 
talking. 
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THE  VOUCHER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans have  relied  increasingly  on  the  i  pub- 
lic school  system  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  society.  All  sectors  of  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  local — l^ve 
allocated  sharply  increased  budgeti  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  this  system.  {De- 
spite the  increased  amount  of  fuhds, 
criticism  of  the  educational  output  of 
public  schools  has  mounted,  and  pariits. 
taxpayers,  and  educators  have  been  seek- 
ing new  idesis.  i 

Perhaps  the  most  innovative  jand 
sweeping  reform  recently  proposed  la  the 
voucher  system,  which  would  introduce 
the  principles  of  the  market  economy  and 
competitiMi  into  governmental  finan(;ing 
of  education.  The  American  Conservajtlve 


Union  has  published  an  excellent  study 
of  the  voucher  system,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  ACU  Chairman  M.  Stanton 
Evans.  This  report,  authored  by  Prof. 
Yale  Brozen  and  Roman  L.  Weil,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago,  is  a  lucid  summary  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  voucher  system. 
I  commend  its  analysis  to  those  inter- 
ested in  educational  reform,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  ACU  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Voucher  System 

(By  Yale  Brozen  and  Roman  L.  Well) 

"To  an  economist,  many  of  the  criticisms 
recently  made  against  big-city  public  school 
systems  have  a  familiar  ring:  they  are  iden- 
tical with  the  complaints  that  consumers 
have  leveled  against  monopolies  for  centu- 
ries. Since  big-city  school  boards,  administra- 
tions, and  teachers'  organizations  are  all  es- 
sentially monopoly  organizations,  this  simi- 
larity of  discontent  is  not  coincidence. 

"The  classic  antidote  to  monopoly  Is  com- 
petition. By  Introducing  alternative  sources 
of  supply,  competition  expands  the  choice 
available  to  consumers.  Moreover,  these  al- 
ternative sources  are  likely  to  use  different 
methods  and  approaches,  or  even  to  develop 
wholly  new  products,  thus  greater  variety 
makes  expanded  choice  really  meaningful. 
Since  consumers  can  shift  their  trade  from 
suppliers  who  do  not  please  them,  suppliers 
have  a  strong  Incentive  to  provide  what  con- 
sumers want.  This  attitude  also  means  com- 
petitors regard  innovations  positively,  as  po- 
tential means  of  winning  more  business.  In 
contrast,  monopolies  usually  view  innova- 
tions negatively,  as  a  bother  designed  to  up- 
set established  routines  for  no  good  reason. 
Clearly,  If  greater  competition  causes  these 
results  In  general,  it  might  produce  some 
tremendous  improvements  In  blg-clty  school 
systems."  Community  Control  of  Schools, 
edited  by  Henry  M.  Levin  (Washington:  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1970),  p.  219. 
"Government-operated  schools  are  imder 
attack  for  falling,  in  many  instances,  to  edu- 
cate their  students.  In  the  words  of  a  report 
on  fifty-seven  academic  public  high  schools 
in  New  York,  "The  school  system  does  not 
succeed  with  any  students  except  those  who 
couldn't  possibly  fall  under  any  circum- 
stances." Solutions  are  being  sought  for  the 
problem  that  much  schooling  produces  little 
education  for  many  children. 

Among  government-operated  schools,  some 
are  successful.  Others,  with  student  bodies 
not  substantially  different  In  background 
or  ability,  are  bitterly  resented  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  they  have  failed.  Both  ghetto 
and  suburban  parents  are  frequently  frus- 
trated In  their  attempts  to  obtain  schooling 
which  teaches  their  children  to  read  ade- 
quately, to  write  understandably,  and  to  fig- 
ure competently. 

Where  public  schools  have  attempted  to 
respond  to  parents'  complaints,  the  effort  to 
improve  has  often  taken  the  form  simply  of 
obtaining  more  funds  to  hire  more  teachers. 
They  then  apply  the  same  techniques  to 
small  classes  which  have  failed  with  large 
classes.  Remedial  programs  are  installed  at- 
tempting to  teach  what  should  have  been 
learned  earlier. 

The  increase  in  funds  provided  public 
schools  shows  little  correlation  with  improve- 
ments in  education.  One  study.'  In  New  York 
shows  some  schools  with  slim  funds  doing 
better  than  other  schools  receiving  large 
amounts  of  financial  support.  Money  has  not 
solved  the  problem  of  schooling  failures. 

The  ferment  Involving  our  government- 
operated  schools  has  produced  many  puzzles 
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and  few  answers.  Why  is  increased  funding 
(In  dollars  per  student)  poorly  correlated 
with  Improved  resvUts  in  schooling?  Why 
aren't  all  schools  as  successful  as  some  In 
educating  ghetto  chUdren?  Why  aren't  all 
schools  as  successful  as  some  In  educating 
middle  class  and  suburban  children?  What 
can  be  done  to  produce  more  and  better 
education? 

the   present   system 

At  present,  tax  funds  are  used  to  finance 
government-operated  schools  which  may  be 
attended  by  almost  any  child.'  To  get  the 
benefit  of  public  funds,  children  must  at- 
tend a  school  chosen  for  them.  To  exercise 
a  choice  among  schools,  they  must  attend  a 
private  school  which  charges  tuition. 

We  do  not  question,  in  this  paper,  the 
amount  of  government  financing  of  school- 
ing or  the  means  by  which  governments 
raise  funds,  although  questions  have  been 
raised  in  both  these  areas.  We  are  con- 
cerned here  only  with  obtaining  a  better 
return  from  the  governmental  outlays. 

THE    VOUCHER    SYSTEM 

In  this  study,  we  describe  the  voucher 
system,  why  it  Is  likely  to  be  better  than  the 
present  system,  some  arguments  against  it, 
and  counter-arguments.  We  conclude  with 
a  discussion  of  a  proposed  test  of  the  voucher 
system. 

The  issue  Is  whether  more  education  is  ob- 
tainable for  given  expenditures  by  subsidiz- 
ing schools  or  by  subsidizing  students.  Un- 
der a  voucher  system,  the  governmental  unit 
disbursing  funds  for  schooling  issues  to  the 
Individual  who  Is  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
those  funds — or  to  his  parent  If,  as  for  most 
recipients,  he  is  a  minor — a  voucher  (or 
ticket  or  scrip)  to  be  used  at  any  acceptable 
school  as  a  ticket  of  admission.  The  school, 
in  turn,  provides  to  the  presenter  of  the 
ticket  educational  services.  It  redeems  the 
ticket,  with  the  appropriate  governmental 
unit,  for  the  money  the  ticket  represents.* 

The  voucher  might  represent,  in  any  given 
school  year,  let  us  say,  $750,  assuming  that 
figure  to  be  the  current  per-pupll  cost  of  the 
government-operated  system  In  a  given  dis- 
trict. If  Eill  parents  of  children  now  attend- 
ing public  schools  choose  to  continue  send- 
ing their  children  to  those  schools,  then  the 
schools  In  that  district  would  receive  the 
vouchers  and  redeem  them  for  the  funds 
which  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  operation. 
Parents  would  be  free,  however,  to  send  their 
children  to  public  schools  In  their  district 
other  than  those  in  their  neighborhoods  or 
to  public  schools  In  other  districts  If  they 
feel  other  schools  are  preferable. 

Parents  could  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  if  they  prefer  them.  Where  pri- 
vate school  tuition  Is  no  higher  than  the 
cost  of  operating  public  schools,  the  voucher 
would  cover  the  tuition  (assuming  the 
voucher  is  set  at  this  level).  If  a  parent 
chooses  a  private  school  whose  tuition  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  voucher,  he  can  pay 
the  difference  and  obtain  a  more  costly  edu- 
cation for  his  child,  if  he  feels  that  It  is 
appropriate  or  necessary  to  meet  special 
needs  (such  as  blindness,  deafness,  mental 
retardation)  or  to  develop  the  talents  of  his 
child  or  merely  to  Invest  more  in  his  child's 
education  than  the  state  is  willing  to  pay. 

Although  It  was  suggested  above  that  the 
value  of  the  voucher  might  be  equal  to  the 
per-pupll  cost  of  the  government-operated 
system  in  the  district  in  which  the  student 
resides,  it  does  not  have  to  be.  In  one  state- 
operated  voucher-like  system — the  state  of 
Virginia — the  value  amounted  to  only  $260 
for  an  elementary  pupil  and  $275  for  a  sec- 
ondary pupil.  Local  districts  In  the  state  were 
allowed  to  provide  payment  up  to  the  per- 
pupll  operating  cost  of  their  schools,  but  few 
exercised  this  option.  Many  attempted  to 
conceal  the  availability  of  the  state  voucher. 
Twelve  thousand  students  in  Virginia  made 
use  of  the  voucher  in  1963-«4  to  make  part 
payment  on  tuition  to  public  schools  outside 
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their  district  of  residence  and  In  non-sectar- 
ian private  schools,  despite  attempts  In  some 
school  districts  to  conceal  the  availability  of 
vouchers. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  a  voucher 
system  may  be  designed.  The  voucher  value 
may  be  set  equal  to  operating  cost  per  pupil 
of  public  schools  in  the  district  of  residence. 
It  may  be  set  at  lower  levels.  Restrictions 
may  be  placed  on  the  schools  at  which 
vouchers  are  usable.  The  amount  of  payment 
by  a  iMirent  supplementary  to  the  voucher 
may  be  restricted.  The  voucher  value  may 
depend  on  the  progress  made  by  the  student. 

The  voucher  system,  no  matter  what  ac- 
cessorles  are  attached  to  It,  basically  involves 
putting  purchasing  power — money  ear- 
marked for  education  by  the  government — 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  or  his  par- 
ent. It  allows  the  consumer  to  choose  the 
school  at  which  the  voucher  is  presented  for 
educational  services. 

Simply  put,  in  a  voucher  system  the  state 
finances  education  by  giving  parents  money 
to  hire  teachers.  Public  funds  for  education 
go  only  to  schools  in  which  parents  enroll 
their  children;  schools  without  students  get 
no  money  and,  presumably,  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Currently  the  state  decides  who  gets  edu- 
cated, who  pays  for  It,  and  how  the  school 
system  is  structured.  In  a  voucher  system 
the  state  retains  control  over  who  gets  edu- 
cated and  who  pays  for  It  but  relinquishes, 
to  the  degree  the  vouchers  are  unregulated, 
control  over  how  the  school  system  is  struc- 
tured. With  vouchers,  students  and  parents 
control  the  school  system  by  their  choices 
among  the  schools  which  compete  for  the 
business. 

WHY    VOUCHERS? 

Questions  concerning  who  pays  for  public 
education  and  who  receives  the  benefits  are 
separable  from  the  question  of  what  system 
shall  be  used  for  the  delivery  of  education.  It 
is  the  latter  problem  which  the  voucher  plan 
is  designed  to  solve. 

The  central  problem  in  the  present  deliv- 
ery system  is  the  lack  of  control  most  par- 
ents have  over  the  education  their  children 
receive  and  the  poor  value  many  people 
think  is  provided  for  the  public  dollar  spent 
on  education.  People  from  across  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  complain  that  current  edu- 
cation Is  not  what  they  want.  Only  if  a 
parent  can  afford  private  schooling  can  he 
buy  the  education  he  desires  for  his  child. 

Some  complain  that  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  blacks  are  not  adequately  taught. 

Some  complain  that  schools  teach  and 
reinforce  patterns  of  male  chauvinism. 

Some  complain  that  the  contribution  to 
American  history  of  American  Indians  Is 
distorted. 

Some  complain  that  the  schools  teach 
Communism  or  Socialism. 

Others  complain  because  Communism  is 
not  taught! 

Some  complain  too  little  time  Is  spent  on 
the  three  R's  or  on  religious  training  or  on 
physical  education. 

There  is  no  one  best  way  to  educate;  there 
Is  no  single  set  of  knowledge  that  is  most 
worth  having  for  all  students.  Our  current 
school  system  tries  to  ascertain  what  Is  best 
for  everyone  and  then  provides  an  education 
that  pleases  almost  no  one.  Educators  do  not 
necessarily  believe  they  know  what  is  right 
for  all  children  to  learn.  But  they  are  forced 
to  act  as  though  they  do.  Uniform  curricula 
are  forced  on  schools  with  dissimilar  student 
bodies. 

A  Chlcaigo  school  principal  and  the  parents 
of  his  students  want  to  try  an  Innovation  In 
teaching  but  the  school  board  will  not  allow 
It.-^ 

The  Gary.  Indiana,  school  administration 
wants  to  hire  an  outside  firm  to  teach  reading 
with  the  firm's  fee  proportional  to  its  suc- 
cess, but  the  teachers'  union  think  it's  a  bad 
Idea.* 


Parents  in  New  York  City  want  the  dlatrict 
board  of  education  removed  because  of  lack 
of  cooperation  for  the  reopening  of  the 
schools.' 

An  American  citizen's  choice  of  school  sys- 
tems is  much  like  a  Polish  citizen's  choice 
of  automobiles:  a  single  state-supplied 
model,  unless  one  has  sufficient  wealth  to 
buy  elsewhere. 

Would  vouchers  solve  the  problem? 
With  a  voucher  system,  public  schools 
would  compete  with  each  other  and  with 
private  schools.  Instead  of  parents  being 
forced  to  take  whatever  education  the  state 
provides  to  receive  the  subsidy  provided  from 
tax  revenues,  parents  could  choose  among 
schools  and  among  varieties  of  educational 
offerings. 

The  present  system  has  captive  customers 
who  must  take  what  Is  offered  whether  or 
not  superior  alternatives  are  available.  It's 
much  as  If  everyone  were  offered  a  suit  of 
clothes  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and 
each  customer  were  assigned  to  a  specific 
suit  manufacturer.  If  the  maniifacturer  to 
which  a  suit-user  is  assigned  chooses  to  pro- 
duce only  size  38  blue  serge  suits  in  three- 
button  models,  but  the  customer  prefers  a 
size  42  double-breasted  gray  flannel,  that  Is 
simply  too  bad  for  the  customer.  If  he  wants 
a  state-provided  suit,  he  must  take  what  the 
manufacturer  to  whom  he  is  assigned  pro- 
vides. He  may  argue  that  he  would  prefer 
the  size  42  suit  produced  by  the  manufac- 
turer In  a  neighboring  town,  but  he  Is  not 
allowed  to  take  that  suit  unless  he  changes 
his  residence  to  the  neighboring  town  (which 
may  make  travel  to  work  very  inconvenient 
or  force  a  change  of  Jobs) .  The  manufacturer 
to  whom  a  ctistomer  Is  assigned  is  paid  by 
the  government,  not  by  the  customer,  which 
gives  the  customer  only  the  power  to  com- 
plain to  the  governmental  authorities.  "So 
go  fight  City  Hall." 

If  a  voucher  for  a  suit  were  provided  and 
the  customer  were  subsidized  Instead  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  user  of  subsidized  suits 
could  then  chooee  among  manufacturers.  He 
would  not  be  forced  to  take  whatever  Is  pro- 
vided by  his  assigned  source  of  suits.  Manu- 
facturer would  have  to  compete  for  cus- 
tomers. They  would,  then,  produce  suits  at- 
tractive to  customers.  Since  manufacturers 
would  no  longer  simply  be  paid  for  the  cost 
of  operation  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  efficient,  they  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  become  efficient  in  order  to  offer  at- 
tractive values. 

With  a  voucher  system  in  education,  those 
public  and  private  schools  now  doing  a  good 
job  would  attract  students.  Others  would 
be  forced  to  adapt  and  Improve,  Instead  of 
comfortably  providing  whatever  they  choose 
to  provide,  confident  their  costs  will  be  met 
by  direct  government  subsidy. 

In  addition  to  improvement  In  quality  and 
efficiency,  schools  would  no  longer  force  all 
students  Into  a  limited  number  of  stxalt- 
jackct  educational  "suits."  Variety  In  offer- 
ings would  become  available,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  choose  the  approach  more  nearly 
approximating  the  needs  of  each  student. 

At  worst,  existing  school  systenu  can  con- 
tinue. Even  if  education  with  vouchers  were 
to  be  essentially  the  same  as  now.  the  com- 
petition of  privately  operated  schools,  many 
of  whom,  it  Is  hoped,  would  be  profit-ori- 
ented, would  force  oost-effectivenese  on  the 
system.  Private  managers  with  profits  at 
stake  would  find  means  of  producing  the 
educational  product  at  less  cost.  With 
greater  efficiency,  it  is  probable  that  the  ed- 
ucational product  would  Improve  since  more 
could  be  delivered  for  the  same  number  of 
dollars.  Competition  in  quality,  as  well  as 
cost,  makes  It  doubtful  that  educational 
services  would  remain  as  bad  as  they  are 
now. 
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THE   CASE    AGAINST   VOUCHERS    AND   A   DEFENSE  * 

We  knew  of  six  principal  criticisms  of  the 
voucher  system,  to  wit: 

(1)  The  voucher  system  will  lead  to  a 
higher  variance  or  dispersion  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  education  than  at  present.  The  gap 
Is  too  wide  now  between  the  best  and  worst; 
with  vouchers  the  gap  will  get  wider. 

(3)  Because  of  Increasing  returns  to  scale 
(the  larger  the  school,  the  smaller  the  per 
pupil  cost) ,  the  voucher  system  will  lead  to 
Increased  costs.  Money  spent  on  education 
will  not  buy  as  much  as  it  does  now. 

(3)  Because  of  Individual  choices  made  by 
users  of  vouchers,  students  will  attend 
classes  with  students  more  like  themselves 
than  at  present.  That  is,  the  voucher  system 
wrlll  reduce  heterogeneity  in  class  composi- 
tion and,  as  a  result,  the  value  of  education.* 

(4)  What  Is  really  a  special  Instance  of 
number  3.  vouchers  will  lead  to  increased 
segregation.  Some  (many?)  parents  will  pre- 
fer sending  their  children  to  all-white 
schools.  Such  a  restUt.  should  It  occur,  would 
be  contrary  to  an  expressed  national  goal 
(and  to  law) .  It  would  result  In  Inferior  ed- 
ucation for  blacks. 

(5)  Public  schools  must  remain  available 
for  those  who  cannot  find  adequate  private 
schools.  The  dull.  poor,  or  sick  student  will 
not  be  accepted  at  a  private  school.  An  un- 
desirable class  will,  as  a  residue,  become  the 
charge  of  the  public  school  system.  These 
children  will  be  worse  off  as  a  result. 

(6)  The  voucher  system  would  cost  more 
than  the  current  system  because  students 
now  In  private  schools  would  receive  public 
funds  they  do  not  now  get. 

Complaint  1 

Consider  the  present.  A  majority  of  fam- 
ilies send  children  to  public  schools;  soma 
send  theirs  to  private  schools.  The  options 
available  to  most  families  are  to  spend  noth- 
ing extra  for  their  children's  education  or 
to  spend  a  lot — the  entire  tuition  bill  of  a 
private  school.  It's  now  all  or  nothing  at  all. 
You  have  no  convenient  way  to  determine 
the  amount  spent  on  the  principal  comp>o- 
nents  of  your  child's  education.'" 

With  vouchers  you  can  spend  whatever  you 
can  afford  on  the  school  system.  It's  as 
though  now  you  can  buy  only  a  Vega  or  a 
Cadillac.  You  do  not  have  middle  courses  of 
action  from  which  to  choose.  With  vouchers 
some  will  want  the  cheapest  {Kissible  edu- 
cation; some,  the  most  expensive  education; 
but  many  will  want  an  Intermediate  prod- 
uct. 

The  use  of  unregulated  vouchers  will  tend 
to  lead  to  smaller  variance  In  dollars  per 
child  spent  in  education  and.  presumably, 
on  education  received.  Consider,  for  example, 
a  hypothetical  population  of  eleven  children 
In  a  community  where  the  expenditure  per 
pupil  Is  $750.  Without  vouchers,  three  of 
these  eleven  children  go  to  private  school  at 
a  cost  of  $1150  per  pupil;  the  rest  go  to 
public  school.  With  unregulated  vouchers 
assume  the  poorest  parent  spends  nothing 
extra  on  his  child,  the  next  poorest  spends 
$50  extra,  the  next  $100  extra,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  eleven  children  have  spent  on  them 
$750.  $800.  $850.  .  .  .  $1250.  The  variance  of 
the  expenditures  without  vouchers  is  25  per 
cent  larger  than  that  with  vouchers." 

P^lrther.  assume  public  education  Is  only 
70  per  cent  as  efficient  as  private  education. 
Then  the  cost  of  providing  vouchers  to  all 
(eleven)  children  and  maintaining  the  qual- 
ity of  education  at  current,  public  school 
levels  will  be  smaller  than  without  voucher*. 

Concern  for  Increased  variance  of  expendl- 
tiires  on  education  and  Its  adverse  social  re- 
sult has  led  some  to  propose  a  limited 
voucher  system  under  which  the  voucher 
may  not  be  supplemented  with  extra  funds. 
Such  a  restriction  appears  misguided  for  It 
win  still  be  the  poor  among  us  who  will  have 
no  chance  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  tpendlng 
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a  little  extra  on  their  children's  school  sys- 
tem. 

Even  If  variance  should  increase,  wo^ld 
that  be  upsetting?  So  long  as  no  one  Is  worse 
off  and  at  least  one  person  Is  better  off  with 
vouchers,  one  must  prefer  vouchers  unleap  a 
perverse  attitude  Is  adopted.'-'  \ 

To  argue  that  variance  Is  less  now  thEUl  It 
would  be  with  vouchers  and  that  thlsj  Is 
preferable.  Is  to  argue  that  those  who  mltht 
receive  a  superior  education  with  vouclirs 
should  be  held  down  to  an  Inferior  but  equal 
education. 

Complaint  2 

No  economist  we  icno^  of  has  argued  tnat 
there  are  Increasing  returns  to  scale  |  in 
education  beyond  that  achieved  by  m^y 
already  existing  private  schools  and  t|>at 
this  dooms  the  effectiveness  of  the  dotar 
spent  via  the  voucher  system  relative  t^  a 
public  education.  Not  classrooms,  not  teach- 
ers, not  land  are  bought  more  cheaply  i  by 
the  hundred.  These  are  the  expensive  edu- 
cational Inputs  In  our  current  system.  Chalk, 
Ixxjks,  and  the  like  are  bought  more  chea|rty 
In  bulk.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
in  bulk  buying  of  chalk  will  make  a  slgnilfl- 
cant  difference  In  cost-per-pupll  If  student 
population  per  school  (or  per  school  systepn) 
decreases. 

Furthermore,  If  there  are  economies!  of 
scale,  the  smart,  profit-seeking  Individuals 
who  open  private  schools  will  "go  blg'J  If 
that  Is  more  profitable  and  if  they  can  oro- 
vide  03  good  a  product  that  way.  It  w^n't 
do  to  argue  that  big  schools  are  cheap* 
one  must  also  show  that  for  a  given  quatfty, 
big  schools  are  cheaper. 

Complaint  3 

Those  who  argue  that  vouchers  will  I| 
to  Increased  homogeneity  may  mean  socj 
attribute  homogeneity  or  Income-cl 
homogeneity,  or  both.  The  latter  argument 
appears  faulty  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
Increased-varlance  argument  was.  (C!on«41er 
again  the  hypothetical  population  of  eleyen 
families  analyzed  earlier.)  | 

On  the  claim  that  the  distribution  of  sotlal 
attributes  or  scholastic  aptitude  will  be  wqrse 
with  vouchers  than  without,  reconsider  the 
behavior  of  the  profit-seeking,  private  8cli|ool 
opera'cr.  He  wants  to  provide  the  best  prod- 
uct he  can  for  a  given  input  of  dollars.  As- 
suming consumers  respond  to  quality  here 
as  elsewhere,  he  can  achieve  a  higher  retpm 
for  himself  (make  more  money)  by  Inducing 
a  range  of  students  to  attend  his  school.  !We 
are  not  able  to  anticipate  how  he  will  do  tjiis. 
If,  as  the  sociologist  find,  diverse  studient 
populations  lead  to  better  educations,  entre- 
preneurs can  be  expected  to  achieve  the 
optimal  distribution  one  way  or  anothen  in 
order  to  benefit  themselves. 

Suppose,  however.  It  Is  not  educationally 
advantageous  to  mix  the  bright  with  {the 
dull,  but  that  our  society  wishes  to  do|  so 
for  other  reasons.  Any  desired  mix  of  *u- 
dents  may  be  achieved  by  statute,  or  better 
yet,  by  appropriate  further  subsidy  to 
voucher-receivers  or  to  schools.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  problem  Is  not  that  some  goal 
cannot  be  achieved  with  vouchers.  It  Is  only 
necessary  that  society  identify  its  desidemta 
and  structure  the  system  to  achieve  th^m. 
As  a  goal  is  identified,  the  system  cani  be 
structured  to  achieve  that  goal.  It  won'1^  do 
to  argue  that  some  aspect  of  education  Will 
change  with  vouchers;  one  must  show  that 
It  is  a  change  for  the  worse  and  that  the 
voucher  sjrstem  cannot  be  modified  to  c  ore 
that  UI. 

Complaint   4 

Segregation  could  conceivably  increase  ^th 
vouchers.  We  wonder  If  those  who  argue  C  tiat 
it  will  have  considered  the  silent  mlnorltt  of 
Southerners  or  suburbanites  who  prefer,  t>ut 
are  frustrated  by  law  or  practice,  that  tlteir 
children  attend  school  with  black  children 
who  want  to  learn.  We  wonder  if  those  ubo 


argue  that  segregation  would  Increase  have 
considered  the  desires  of  black  parents  for 
better  education  for  their  children — parents 
who  are  now  frustrated  by  the  low  quality 
of  many  ghetto  schools.  With  vouchers,  these 
parents  could  send  their  children  to  better 
quality  schools  whch  are  likely  to  attract 
white  children  as  well  as  black  because  of 
their  quality.  The  de  facto  segregation  found 
in  practically  all  schools  in  an  area  such  M 
Washington,  where  94%  of  the  children  in 
the  total  elementary  school  system  are  black, 
and  in  large  black  ghettos  in  major  cities.  Is 
more  likely  to  diminish  with  the  voucher 
system  than  to  incre<ise. 

Suppose  vouchers  did  result  In  Increased 
segregation,  in  spite  of  current  laws.  Would 
not  the  cost  of  increased  segregation  be  small 
relative  to  the  enormous  benefits  accruing  to 
the  voucher  system?  The  benefits  from  the 
voucher  system  should  accrue  disproportion- 
ately to  blacks.  It  is  black,  not  white,  chil- 
dren who  read  more  below  grade  level.  The 
nonteachlng.  "Jail"  or  baby-sitting  schools 
are  relatively  more  predominant  In  black 
areas  than  in  white.  Insofar  as  blacks  receive 
inferior  education  now,  they  have  more  to 
gain  from  vouchers. 

Some  parents,  for  whatever  reason,  will 
prefer  segregated  schools  and  be  willing  to 
pay  extra  to  achieve  this  goal  If  the  voucher 
system  and  laws  allow  it.  One  wonders  how 
much  extra  money  these  parents  will  be  will- 
ing to  spend.  To  maintain  segregated  schools 
will,  under  a  voucher  system,  ooet  the  par- 
ents who  want  the  segregation.  Under  the 
current  system  all  pay  for  the  segregation  de- 
sired by  only  a  part  of  the  society.  A  voucher 
system  will  force  those  who  wish  segrega- 
tion to  pay  for  their  wishes. 

Complaint  S 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  public 
schools  win  become  schools  of  last  resort  for 
the  dull  and  the  sick:  note  that  now,  some 
states,  e.g.,  Illinois,  do  not  allow  some  chil- 
dren to  attend  public  schools.  They  provide 
vouchers  for  these  children.  It  is  private 
schools  to  which  are  thrown  the  residue. 
There  is  ample  favorable  evidence,  and  none 
to  the  contrary  of  which  we  know,  that  pri- 
vate schools  will  arise  to  fill  the  wants  of 
those  who  will  pay.  Private  schools  now  take 
children  the  public  schools  avoid,  such  as 
spastic  and  retarded  children  in  Ulinois. 

Insofar  as  the  residue  at  the  public 
schools  of  last  resort  are  not  dull  but  merely 
the  rebellious  and  the  discipline  problems, 
how  are  these  children  worse  off?  They  at- 
tend school  in  Jail-like  atmospheres  now. 
Their  classmates  who,  with  vouchers,  could 
learn  In  a  more  peaceful  atmoephere  would 
be  better  off.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  might  become  schools  of  last  re- 
sort for  a  residue  unwanted  by  private 
schools.  The  attributes  which  make  the  resi- 
due vmwanted  are  self-imposed,  however,  not 
externally  imposed,  and  can  probably  be  more 
easily  changed  if  they  are  taught  by  teach- 
ers aware  of  their  special  problems.  F^^^ther- 
more,  private  enterprise  might  provide  bet- 
ter schools  for  the  discipline  problems  than 
public  schools  do  or  can.  There  are  now  pri- 
vate, residential  schools  famous  for  willing- 
ness to  accept  students  whose  families  find 
they  cannot  cope  with  their  children. 

Complaint  6 

Less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  children  at- 
tending sub-collegiate  institutions  are  In  pri- 
vate schools.  If  the  children  in  public  schools 
who  are  provided  with  vouchers  attend  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  as  inefficient  as  the 
average  public  school  now  operating,  public 
costs  of  education  would  rise  by  about  14  per 
cent — as  additional  expenditures  for  the  pay- 
ment of  vouchers  provided  for  children  who 
would  have  been  sent  to  private  schools  by 
their  parents  without  vouchers. 

In  some  areas,  private  schools  are  now  clos- 
ing, or  will  soon  close,  because  costs  have  in- 


creased to  the  point  where  tuition  and  con- 
tributions do  not  meet  the  costs  of  these 
schools.  Their  student  bodies  will  soon  be 
forced  into  public  school  systems.  They  will 
become  a  public  cost  whether  or  not  a 
voucher  system  is  adopted. 

Dr.  E>onald  Elrlckson,  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  In  a  report  on 
private  education  in  Illinois,  found  that  18.1 
per  cent  of  all  pupils  attending  private 
schools  transferred  to  public  schools  in  1969. 
He  forecasts  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  transfer  to 
12  per  cent  in  1971  and  a  continuing  rise  in 
succeeding  years.  He  estimates  that  the  pro- 
vision of  a  t3(X)  voucher  would  actually  save 
the  state  $7  million  by  1976  and  $74  by  1980." 

Most  of  the  private  schools  facing  a  finan- 
cial crisis  operate  at  cost  below  those  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Their  closing  will  Increase  total 
costs  of  schooling  without  a  commensurate 
increase  In  quality. 

More  Important,  however,  when  schools 
must  compete  for  students  and  when  there 
is  a  profit  motive  for  controlling  costs,  pro- 
viding a  given  quality  of  schooling  should 
cost  less.  We  have  found  many  Instances 
where,  for  example,  public  schools  have  pur- 
chased equipment  which  their  teachers  do 
not  use.  "The  equipment  was  purchased  sim- 
ply because  funds  were  made  available  for 
such  purchases.  Public  school  buildings  have 
been  built  and  remodeled  in  the  last  few 
years  at  scandalously  high  costs  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  appropriate  scheduling 
of  the  remodeling  and  by  cost-motivated  ne- 
gotiations with  architects  and  contractors  for 
new  buildings.  Pay  scales  for  support  per- 
sonnel such  as  Janitors  in  many  public 
schools  in  metropolitan  areas  are  notoriously 
high  relative  to  what  privately-operated 
buildings  pay  for  the  same  services.  Private 
schools  are  known  to  hire  teaching  person- 
nel who  are  frequently  better  trained  to  han- 
dle their  subject  areas  than  those  hired  by 
public  schools,  but  who  are  not  acceptable 
in  public  schools  because  they  do  not  have 
the  right  "credits."  Public  schools  frequently 
assign  teachers  with  the  right  "credits"  to  the 
teaching  of  subjects  In  which  they  have  little 
competence. 

With  private  operations  competing  with 
public  schools  as  well  as  public  schools  com- 
peting with  each  other,  efficiency  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  amounts  sufficient — 
only  14  per  cent — perhaps  more  than  suffi- 
cient, to  carry  the  burden  of  financing  some 
or  all  of  the  tuition  of  those  now  In  private 
schools. 

If  the  prospect  of  Increased  efficiency  Is 
not  sufficiently  assured  to  allay  the  fear  of 
larger  schooling  costs  to  be  borne  out  of  tax 
revenues,  voucher  values  can  be  set  at,  let 
us  say,  14  per  cent,  or  about  one  hundred 
dollars,  less  than  current  per  pupil  costs  of 
public  schools. 

Students  are  now  leaving  private  schools 
for  public  schools  in  Increasing  nimibers  be- 
cause their  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  taxes 
and  private  tuition  bills.  These  students  will 
require  public  school  expansion  and  result- 
ant expense.  Vouchers  would  keep  these  stu- 
dents out  of  the  public  systems  and  save  the 
expansion  expenses  which  will  otherwise  be 
needed.  These  savings  can  be  used  to  "buy" 
vouchers  for  children  who  wovild  be  sent  to 
private  schools  no  matter  the  cost. 

Suppose  costs  did  rise  by  helping  parents 
who  now  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  and  who  forego  the  state  subsidy 
they  would  receive  if  they  sent  their  children 
to  public  schools.  The  usual  view  that  only 
"rich"  parents  use  private  schools  does  not 
square  with  the  facts.  Whether  or  not  the 
"soak  the  rich"  doctrine  Is  ethically  accept- 
able. It  remains  that  a  great  many  parents 
Impoverish  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  education  for  their  children.  Why 
shoiild  parents  who  care  about  their  chll- 
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dien's  education  be  penalized  while  those 
who  do  not,  are  not? 

PBOPOSKD   TKVr   Or   THX    VOTTCHIX   STSTEM 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 
(CSPP)  of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  study  variants  of  the 
voucher  system  and  to  propose  a  demonstra- 
tion project  or  experiment  with  a  specific 
implementation.  By  September  1972,  an  ex- 
periment may  be  underway.  The  CSPP" 
study  Is  a  reasoned  presentation  of  various 
plans  and  arguments.  An  appendix  discusses 
legal  problems  of  the  voucher  system.  The 
conclusion  appears  to  be  that  law  provides  no 
strong  Impediment  to  the  voucher  system 
but  does  Impose  some  constraints — e.g.,  on 
segregation  in  the  resulting  private  schools. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  experi- 
ment proposed  by  CSPP  with  which  we  dls- 
ggjee — particularly  the  riiles  on  supplemen- 
tary tuition  expenditures. 

The  CSPP  study  llsta  seven  different  forms 
of  the  voucher  system.  Of  these  we  discuss 
three — the  one  CSPP  has  chosen  for  its  proj- 
ect and  the  two  we  think  they  should  have 
chosen  from.  We  use  the  names  given  by  the 

CSPP. 

1.  Unregulated  Market  Scheme.  The  value 
of  the  voucher  is  the  same  for  each  child. 
Schools  are  permitted  to  charge  whatever 
additional  tuition  competition  and  the 
quality  of  their  offerings  permit. 

2.  Unregulated  Compensatory  Scheme.  The 
value  otf  the  voucher  for  poor  children. 
Schools  are  permitted  to  charge  whatever 
additional  tuition  they  can,  as  above. 

3.  Regulated  Compensatory  Scheme. 
Schools  may  not  charge  tuition  beyond  the 
value  of  the  voucher.  They  may  "earn"  extra 
funds  by  accepting  children  from  poor  fam- 
ilies or  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

CSPP  has  proposed  Installing  the  regulated 
compensatory  scheme.  They  have  needlessly 
compounded  the  separable  questions  of  who 
Is  to  get  how  much  public  funds  and  how 
the  education  Is  to  be  provided.  CSPP  Is 
concerned  that  poor  or  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren receive  more  money  than  other  children. 
They  are  concerned  that.  In  the  absence  of 
such  provisions,  the  equal  dollar  expendi- 
tures for  all  children  will  provide  Inferior 
educational  Inputs  to  the  poor. 

For  example,  argues  CSPP,  affluent  tax- 
payers or  those  without  children  might  form 
a  political  bloc  to  hold  down  the  value  of 
the  vouchers."  For  example,  argues  CSPP, 
teachers  prefer  to  teach  the  non-poor.  To  get 
equally  good  teachers  for  the  poor  as  for  the 
non-poor,  therefore,  requires  larger  salaries." 

CSPP  has  stated  that  to  deserve  support 
from  the  US.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
a  voucher  plan  should  have  two  objectives : " 

1.  To  Improve  the  education  of  children, 
particularly  disadvantaged  children. 

2.  To  give  parents,  particularly  disadvan- 
taged parents,  more  control  over  the  kind  of 
education  their  children  get. 

The  voucher  system  need  not  Incorpo- 
rate special  provisions  to  help  "disadvan- 
taged" children  and  parents  simply  because 
a  voucher  system  Is  put  into  operation.  It 
will  help  these  children  without  such  pro- 
visions. A  decision  to  aid  particularly  the 
disadvantaged  Is  independent  of  a  decision 
to  finance  education  with  vouchers.  If  society 
decides  to  give  extra  aid  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, suoh  extra  aid  can  be  given  within 
or  without  a  voucher  system.  The  issues  are 
separable  and  ought,  for  the  sake  of  analysis, 
to  be  kept  separate." 

Let  society  decide  whether  or  not  It  wishes 
to  give  extra  money  for  education  to  the 
poor.  (We  believe  such  a  subsidy  appropriate 
and  Justified,  but  our  value  Judgments  are 
no  better  than  anyone  else's.)  If  children 
disadvantaged  by  poverty  are  to  get  extra 
help,  then  we  prefer  the  unregulated  com- 
pensatory scheme."  The  value  of  the  voucher 
would  depend  (Inversely),  then,  on  a  fam- 


ily's wealth  and  the  parent  might  supplement 
the  voucher  with  extra  money  to  pay  tuition. 

CSPP  worries  that  the  affluent  will  choose 
to  supplement  the  vouchers  with  more 
money  than  the  poor,  and  that  as  a  result 
the  j>oor  will  receive  less  from  their  vouchers 
than  they  otherwise  would.  To  be  specific, 
CSPP  argues  that  If  a  basic  voucher  Is  worth, 
say  $750  per  year  per  pupil,  the  $750  poor 
man's  voucher  would  be  less  valuable  If  the 
rich  man  spends  an  extra,  say  $600,  or  a 
total  of  $1350,  than  If  the  rich  man  can 
spend  only  $750. 

".  .  .  the  critical  quesrtlon  Is  often  how  the 
school's  resources  compare  with  its  com- 
petitors' resources.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  schools  attended  by  poor  children  were 
to  double  their  teachers'  salaries  over  the 
next  five  years.  Suppose  that  schools  attended 
by  middle-class  children  tripled  their  salaries 
over  the  same  period.  The  quality  of  the 
teachers  In  the  schools  attended  by  poor 
children  would  probably  decline  under  these 
circumstances.  It  follows  that  the  quality 
of  education  provided  by  a  school  does  not 
depend  simply  on  the  per  pupil  expenditure, 
but  also  on  how  this  expedlture  compares 
with  that  in  competing  schools."  * 

Note  this  argument  says  the  quality  of 
teachers  In  schools  attended  by  poor  chil- 
dren will  decline.  CSPP  seems  to  believe  that 
the  resources  or  Inputs  to  the  educational 
S3r8tem  are  relatively  fixed — ^that  all  school 
systems  compete  for  the  same  fixed  number 
of  teachers,  books,  equipment,  etc.  If  this 
assumption  were  true,  their  reasoning  might 
be  correct.  When  resources  for  a  given  use 
are  fixed — economists  would  say  "are  Inelas- 
tically  supplied" — the  ratio  of  purchasing 
power  of  buyers  determines  the  allocation. 
But  educational  resources  are  not  fixed, 
except  perhaps  for  short  time  spans.  If 
teachers'  salaries  increase,  more  i)eople  will 
choose  to  be  teachers.  If  more  people  want 
to  buy  teaching  machines,  someone  will  find 
It  profitable  to  produce  and  sell  more  of 
them.  We  can  think  of  no  Input  both  essen- 
tial to  education  and  In  fixed  supply.  As 
matters  stand,  the  supply  of  teachers  to 
public  schools  Is  more  inelastic  than  to 
private  schools  because  of  arbitrary  certifi- 
cation requirements. 

Parents  who  spend  more  on  education  will 
buy  more  and  better  educations  for  their 
children  than  those  who  spend  less.  Those 
who  spend  less  will  get  not  measurably  worse 
educations  than  they  would  have,  had  no 
one  spent  more.*" 

Education  privately  supplied  by  entre- 
preneurs can  be  expected  to  be  so  much 
more  efficient  than  that  now  publicly  sup- 
plied that  the  relative  educations  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  will  be  closer  together  no 
matter  what  restrictions  are  placed  on  extra 
Ijayments." 

CSPP  argues"  that  "If  education  is  sold 
on  the  open  market,  like  housing  or  food, 
legislators  are  likely  to  take  their  usual  atti- 
tude toward  subsidizing  the  poor  .  .  .  legis- 
latures may  provide  poor  parents  with  slight- 
ly larger  vouchers  than  rich  parents,  but  the 
difference  Is  not  likely  to  compensate  the  poor 
for  their  Inability  to  spend  private  funds  ^  : 
education.''  The  Implication  is  that  legisla- 
tures will  not  allocate  "enough''  to  the  poor 
so  the  voucher  system  ought  to  be  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  poor  get  "enough.''  The 
designers  of  a  voucher  system  surely  are  not 
better  qualified  than  the  legislatures  to  de- 
cide how  much  Is  enough.  Important  polit- 
ical decisions  ought  not  be  made  by  educa- 
tors or  economists  but  by  the  people  who  are 
the  payers  and  the  payees.  CSPP,  too,  ought 
to  separate  the  question  of  values  from  those 
of  analysis.  They  may  wish  to  persuade  society 
of  the  desirability  of  extra  money  for  the 
poor  but  they  are  not  better  equipped  to 
make  the  decisions  than  other  special -in- 
terest groups  or  society  as  a  whole  through 
Its  normal  legislative  process. 


For  the  most  part  we  disagree  with  those 
who  argue  the  case  against  vouchers  about 
what  the  facts  will  be.  These  are  essentially 
empirical  questions.  Words  or  logic  must  ulti- 
mately give  way  to  what  happens  when  ex- 
periments are  tried. 

rOOTNOTSS 

» Daniel  Dobln,  The  Failure  of  Academic 
High  Schools  in  New  York  City  (Brooklyn 
Education  Task  Force,  1970),  cited  In  "Re- 
port Criticizes  City  High  Schools,"  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  13,  1970,  p.  86. 

»  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

>  In  Illinois,  the  public  schools  prefer  not 
to  deal  with  some  children,  such  as  the 
spastic  child,  and  refuse  to  accept  them.  Since 
the  law  requires  that  schooling  be  made 
avaUable  to  all  children,  these  undesirable 
(undesirable  to  public  schools)  children  are 
provided  with  vouchers  equal  to  the  tuition 
charged  by  the  private  school  they  choose  to 
attend.  In  the  case  of  spastic  children  attend- 
ing private  schools  with  programs  especially 
designed  for  them,  tuition  vouchers  In  1969- 
70  averaged  $2(X)0  per  year. 

*  The  mechanics  of  the  voucher  system  may 
be  arranged  in  other  ways.  Instead  of  present- 
ing a  voucher  to  a  school  in  partial  or  full 
payment  for  tuition,  a  parent  may  pay  a 
school's  tuition  bill  directly.  He  or  she  m_y 
apply  for  a  refund,  up  to  the  limit  of  what 
a  governmental  unit  provides  per  child,  to  the 
appropriate  agency.  In  this  case,  the  school 
may  not  or  need  not  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  parent  Is  obtaining  funds  for  tuition 
payments  from  governmental  sources. 

The  Virginia  voucher  plan  worked  In  this 
way.  Many  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
received  tuition  payments  partly  covered  by 
the  Virginia  tuition  voucher  without  any 
awareness  of  the  source.  Some  of  these 
schools  indirectly  receiving  such  funds  stated 
they  would  not  accept  payments  from  the 
state,  were  opposed  to  the  tuition  voucher, 
and  would  not  accept  students  using  the 
voucher. 

» Chicago  Tribune,  February  13,  1970. 

•  Time,  August  24,  1970. 

'  New  York  Times,  August  27,  1970,  p.  21. 

'  We  refrain  from  calling  this  section,  "The 
Case  Against  The  Case  Against  Vouchers"  be- 
catise  that  construction  has  been  used  before. 
We  thank  James  Tobln,  an  Intelligent  critic 
of  the  voucher  system,  for  his  conversations 
with  us.  The  reader  should  not  infer  from  our 
thanking  him  here  that  he  approves  our  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  against  or  that  he  be- 
lieves the  case  against  Includes  all  points  we 
list.  No  doubt  he  would  do  better — his  heart 
would  be  in  it. 

'James  S.  Coleman  in  Equality  of  Educa- 
tional  Opportunity,  1966,  has  presented  evi- 
dence and  argued  that  all  students  learn  bet- 
ter when  classes  are  heterogeneous.  The 
bright  child  teaches  the  diill  one  and  both 
are  better  off — ^the  bright  one,  because  to 
teach  one  must  understand  better  than 
otherwise  and  the  dvUl  one,  because  he  has 
a  more  sympathetic  teacher. 

">  You  can,  of  course,  spend  whatever  you 
like  on  educational  toys,  dancing  lessons, 
tutors,  and  the  like.  You  cannot  augment 
the  funds  used  to  hire  your  child's  teacher  to 
hire  a  better  one. 

"  There  are  many  statistical  measures  of 
dispersion.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  which 
will  show  higher  readings  with  vouchers  than 
virlthout. 

"  The  opponents  can  argue  that  If  millions 
of  children  are  Involved,  at  least  one,  for 
whatever  reason,  will  be  worse  off  under  the 
voucher  system.  They  are  right.  So  long  as 
one  person  Is  worse  off,  the  dominance  or 
Paretooptlmal  argument  cannot  be  Invoked. 
But  since  It  Is  not  argued  that  the  voucher 
system  caused  this  child  to  be  worse  off — 
only  the  uncertainties  of  life  did  that — we 
point  to  the  faUacy  of  post  hoc.  ergo  propter 
hoc  and  sympathize  with  the  few  worse-off 
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children.  The  misfortunes  of  these  children 
should  not  be  charged  against  the  voucher 
system  unless  It  Is  shown  that  the  voupher 
ayatem.  cauaea  the  worae-off  to  become  |that 
way.  , 

"D,  A.  Erlckson,  Criaia  in  Illinoia  Pi.blic 
Schoola  (1971),  cited  In  "$300  In  Paro<  hlal 
Aid  Urged,"  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  30.  :  970. 
Section  1,  p.  5. 

i«  Educational  Vouchera.  A  Preliminarii  Re- 
port on  Financing  Education  by  Paymenta  to 
Parenta.  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public 
Policy,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March,  1970.  Refer- 
ences to  this  report  cite  Educational  VoiLch- 
era.  The  arguments  and  proposals  In  jthls 
report  are  excerpted  In  Christopher  Jeilcks. 
"Educational  Vouchers,"  The  New  Reptiblic, 
July  4.  1970,  p.  19. 

^Educational  Vouchera,  pp.  27-38.  One 
wonders  why  such  a  bloc  does  not  now  relluce 
public  contributions  to  education.  Thej  In- 
centives and  opportunities  are  exactlyl  the 
same  now  sis  they  would  be  with  vouchees. 

^*  Educational  Vouchers,  p.  30.  I 

"  Educational  Vouchers,  p.  8. 

'•The  CSPP  proposal  does  not  make  flear 
whether  the  extra  aid  to  the  dlsadvantfiged 
is  a  desideratum  In  any  event  or  Just  jof  a 
program  to  be  funded  by  the  U.S.  Offl(K  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  CSPP  may  thlrai  of 
the  Issues  as  separate  but  have  combined 
them  to  get  support  from  an  agency  whose 
mandate  requires  help  to  the  disadvantaged. 

"  If  not,  we  prefer  the  uru«gulated  mv^et 
scheme. 

'^  Educational  Vouchera,  p.  ZO.  i 

"  For  those  who  do  not  spend  extra  no  be 
exactly  as  well  off  independent  of  the  ot|iers' 
expenditures,  the  supply  of  educational  re- 
sources would  have  to  be  perfectly  elastic. 
We  do  not  argue  that  educational  resoiirces 
are  perfectly  elastic,  but  elastic  enough  so 
that  one  could  not  measure  the  difference  in 
educational  Input. 

^Suppose,  on  an  arbitrarily  defined  iale, 
the  education  now  received  by  the  poor  i  ates 
ten  and  that  received  by  the  rich  rates  fll  ty- 
the  rich  get  five  times  better  educatons. 
With  a  voucher-financed  system  allo'rtng 
extra  payments,  these  numbers  might  chi  inge 
to  fifty  for  the  poor  and  one  hundred  f oi  the 
rich.  The  rich  would  only  be  twice  as  well 
off  as  the  poor  and  all  would  be  better  qff. 

=»  Educational  Vouchera,  p.  33. 


EUROPEANS  SHOULD  REVALUE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 


yes- 


terday the  Germans  and  four  smiiller 
European  countries  closed  their  lex- 
change  markets  in  the  face  of  an  on- 
slaught of  dollars.  The  dollar  inflow]  be- 
came so  great  that  the  Bundesbank  iwas 
no  longer  capable  of  handling  the  inJRow 
through  normal  processes  of  interten- 
tlon.  The  German  Cabinet  will  meet  to- 
morrow to  decide  what  to  do  about  the 
situation,  and  exchange  markets  will  not 
reopen  before  next  Monday. 

The  crisis  was  triggered  by  a  flow  of 
arbitrage  capital  that  swelled  intjo  a 
speculative  rush  for  the  strongest  avail- 
able currency.  Recently  interest  rat4s  in 
the  United  States  have  been  low.  4nce 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  appropriately 
been  attempting  to  stimulate  i.  domestic 
recovery,  and  rates  in  Germany  aave 
been  high,  since  the  authorities  tliere 
were  fighting  a  battle  against  dom^tic 
inflation.  The  consequent  interest  rate 
differential,  supplemented  by  the  stjong 
trading  position  of  Germany,  produced  a 
large  net  incentive  to  transfer  fund^  to 
that  country. 

Under  normal  conditions,  short-tierm 
capital  flows — even  massive  ones — could 


be  managed  by  central  banks  through 
recycling  arrangements,  through  special 
lending  and  borrowing  agreements  be- 
tween treasuries,  or  by  possible  widening 
of  the  band  within  which  exchange  rates 
are  allowed  to  fluctuate.  However,  as  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  reminded  us 
earlier  this  week,  the  situatior.  is  not 
normal  and  the  international  monetary 
system  suffers  from  a  structural  U.S. 
payments  deficit.  Because  of  the  per- 
sistence of  this  country's  structural  im- 
balance, only  a  shift  in  exchange  rates 
will  restore  calm  to  the  international 
monetary  system.  Ad  hoc  or  partial 
measures  are  bound  to  fall;  an  increase 
in  the  dollar  value  of  at  least  the  Ger- 
man mark  and  the  Japanese  yen  is  essen- 
tial. Perhaps  a  number  of  other  curren- 
cies should  also  be  revalued  upward. 

The  oflQcials  of  foreign  countries  have 
consistently  objected  that  since  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  dollar  deficits,  it  is  we  who 
should  devalue.  But  as  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
emphasized — with  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
— not  every  country  in  the  world  would 
choose  to  let  the  dollar  value  of  its  cur- 
rency increase  by  the  same  amoimt. 
Therefore,  any  attempt  by  the  United 
States  to  "devalue  v/ould  immediately  be 
followed  by  parallel  offsetting  devalua- 
tions by  many  other  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, this  country  is  committed  under  the 
IMF  Articles  of  Agreement  to  peg  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold. 

Surely  there  are  sensible  things  the 
United  States  can  do  to  curtail  the  def- 
icits— particularly  reduce  our  military 
expenditures  abroad.  But  to  the  extent 
that  foreigners  do  not  wish  to  see  a  re- 
duction in  U.S.  troops  stationed  overseas, 
they  should  pick  up  a  larger  portion  of 
the  tab.  Over  the  last  decade  the  United 
States  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  on 
troops  stationed  in  Europe.  These  costs 
can  and  should  be  assumed  by  European 
governments.  If  they  are  reluctant  to  al- 
ter their  exchange  rates  or  fear  doing  so 
by  excessive  amounts,  the  ne^d  for  up- 
ward revaluation  can  be  diminished  by 
assumption  of  the  full  foreign  exchange 
cost  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  within  their 
own  borders  for  the  defense  of  Europe- 
ans. 

Revaluation  by  other  countries  would 
also  have  the  desirable  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  direct  investment  abroad 
for  Americans  and  reducing  the  cost  to 
foreigners  of  investing  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  as  the  change  in  exchange 
rates  would  help  diminish  the  U.S.  struc- 
tural payments  deficit  on  both  the  trade 
and  capital  accounts. 

The  international  monetary  system 
cannot  and  will  not  fimction  smoothly 
and  eflQciently  as  long  as  U.S.  deficits 
persist  and  exchange  rates  remain  out 
of  line.  The  latest  crisis  indicates  the 
total  futility  of  attempting  to  coimter 
basic  economic  forces  with  piecemeal 
measures  such  as  capital  export  con- 
trols, taxes  on  investment  abroad,  spe- 
cial reserve  requirements,  Government 
procurement  guidelines  which  raise  the 
costs  to  taxpayers  of  defense  and  other 
Government  activities  and,  most  re- 
cently, special  subsidies  for  exports.  The 
appropriate  remedy  Is  to  let  the  markets 


function  and  to  permit  the  structure  of 
exchange  rates  to  be  reallned  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  once  again  assure  freedom 
of  trade  and  capital  movements.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  European  governments 
who  have  closed  their  exchange  markets 
to  permit  the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
float  upward  when  the  markets  are  re- 
opened. I  also  urged  the  Japanese  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  move  as  the  cost  con- 
structive action  they  could  take  to  re- 
establish harmonious  economic  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 


SALUTE  TO  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  will  be  given  some  long 
overdue  recognition  Friday,  May  7,  when 
a  unique  "Salute  to  Agriculture  Day" 
will  be  observed  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  elsewhere.  President  Nixon  will  lead 
the  salute  to  the  farmers  all  over  this 
country  who  have  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  food  and  fiber  produc- 
ers In  the  world. 

Although  there  are  still  many  prob- 
lems facing  agriculture,  many  gains 
have  been  made  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. President  Nixon  reiterated 
his  support  of  this  great  Industry  In  a 
speech  last  Sunday  In  which  he  recom- 
mended a  number  of  additional  steps  to 
strengthen  agriculture  and  the  rural 
economy. 

As  a  resident  of  a  State  which  pro- 
duces several  commodities  suitable  for 
export,  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
President  is  proposing  a  $1  mUllon  In- 
crease in  fiscal  1972  fimding  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

I  also  commend  his  action  In  Increas- 
ing the  availability  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Insured  ownership  loans 
and  recommending  an  Increase  In  the 
level  of  farm  operating  loans. 

The  President's  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $7.6  mllUon  for  agricultural  re- 
search will  have  a  most  favorable  Impact 
on  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  because  part 
of  the  extra  money  will  be  used  to  find 
new  methods  of  controlling  ticks,  which 
have  caused  serious  damage  to  livestock 
and  wildlife  In  our  State. 

Finally.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
Increasing  his  budget  request  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  by  $12  million  and 
proposing  an  Increase  of  $28  million  in 
Federal  grants  for  small  watershed  proj- 
ects. Also  of  great  importance  to  com- 
munities in  rural  areas  of  Oklahoma  and 
other  States  is  the  President's  action  in 
increasing  by  $100  million  this  year  and 
$111  million  next  year  the  Insured  loan 
program  for  building  water  and  sewer 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  as  a  farmer,  and 
as  a  Republican,  I  am  proud  of  this  ad- 
ministration's efforts  In  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  The  Congress  should 
act  responsively  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  Improving 
and  expanding  this  vital  segment  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  President  Nixon  entitled  "A 
Salute  to  Agriculture"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

"A  Salute  to  Agriculture"  Remarks  of  the 
President 

Office  of  the  White  House 

Press  Sbcretabt, 
San  Clemente,  Calif..  May  2,  1971. 

Good  afternoon,  my  fellow  Americans. 

Next  Friday,  May  7th.  I  ask  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  with  me  In  cele- 
brating the  Salute  to  Agriculture  Day.  As  a 
part  of  that  celebration,  I  am  honoring  rep- 
resentatives of  agriculture  at  a  series  of 
events  in  Washington.  D.C.— including  a 
special  dinner  at  the  White  House.  I  officially 
designate  this  day,  however,  in  the  hope 
that  our  celebrations  wUl  extend  far  beyond 
Washington — and  that  it  will  give  our  peo- 
ple, in  every  walk  of  life,  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  both  the  accomplishments 
of  the  American  farmer  and  the  problems 
he  confronts. 

During  the  last  quarter  century,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  75  coun- 
tries around  the  globe.  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  studying  their  agricultural 
systems  and  their  techniques  of  farming.  I 
have  talked  with  peasants  in  Poland,  with 
cultivators  In  India,  with  shepherds  in  Afri- 
ca, with  South  American  gauchoe.  And  I  have 
often  been  very  impressed  with  what  I  have 
learned. 

But  nothing  I  have  seen  anywhere  on  earth 
can  even  begin  to  compare  with  the  success 
story  written  by  the  men  and  women  of  ag- 
riculture in  our  own  country.  The  surging 
vitality  of  our  agriculture  has  made  our 
country  the  best  fed,  the  beet  clothed  nation 
on  earth,  and  It  has  contributed  Immensely 
to  our  strength  abroad  and  here  at  home. 
I  have  been  Involved  in  international  diplo- 
macy and  international  economics  since  my 
first  visit  to  E^urope  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress In  1947.  Again  and  again.  I  have  seen 
the  problems  which  result  for  a  country 
when  its  leaders  must  deal  from  a  poeltion 
of  agricultural  weaknees  rather  than  agri- 
cultural strength.  Some  even  have  had  to 
cope  with  the  Inability  of  their  farmers  to 
feed  their  own  people. 

For  American  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  has  been  Just  the  reverse;  our 
fanners  have  not  only  provided  a  solid  base 
for  the  United  States  economy,  they  have 
also  helped  to  feed  the  people  of  other  lands. 
Our  strong  international  pioeitlon  has  grown 
even  stronger  In  the  last  few  years.  As  re- 
cently as  the  1968  Fiscal  Year,  farm  exports 
actually  dropped  by  half  a  billion  dollars,  a 
condition  which  I  promised  in  1968  to  rem- 
edy during  my  Presidential  term.  I  am 
happy  to  say  today  that  we  have  delivered 
on  that  promise.  Our  agricultural  exports 
this  year  will  be  at  an  all-time  high.  Their 
volume  wlU  be  some  six  percent  higher  than 
It  was  a  year  ago  and  their  value  is  expected 
to  reach  at  least  $7.4  billion. 

Today,  we  are  exporting  the  production 
from  approximately  one  acre  out  of  every 
four  we  harvest  in  America.  Two-thirds  of 
our  rice  crop,  more  than  half  of  our  wheat 
and  oxir  soybean  crop,  and  one-third  of  our 
cotton  crop  are  now  going  to  foreign  markets. 
This  is  a  very  good  record.  And  yet  we  want 
to  do  even  better.  We  would  like  to  be  ex- 
pKjrtlng  some  $10  billion  worth  of  American 
farm  products  each  year.  To  help  achieve 
this  goal,  I  am  announcing  todAV  an  Increase 
of  $1  million  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  budget 
for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service — the 
Federal  agency  which  helps  our  farmers  ex- 
pand their  sales  abroad.  And  I  also  pledge 
that  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  lower 
trading  barriers  to  o\ir  farm  exports  around 
the  world. 

From  Rotterdam  to  Singapore,  from  Gal- 
veston to  Dulutb,  a  new  current  of  energy 
has  been  felt  along  the  trading  lanes  of  the 
world  in  the  last  few  years.  Aspirations  are 


rising,  economies  are  growing,  purchasing 
power  is  Increasing — and  our  farmers  have 
proven  their  ability  to  capitalize  on  these 
new  opportunities.  We  know  that  American 
agriculture  can  compete  successfully — when- 
ever It  has  the  chance.  And  we  are  deter- 
mined to  see  It  has  that  chance. 

The  new  market  energy  we  see  abroad  has 
also  been  felt  in  our  own  country.  For  exam- 
ple, beef  consumption  per  person  has  gone 
up  by  one-third  In  the  last  10  years.  This 
means  that  for  every  three  pounds  of  beef 
he  constimed  In  1960,  the  average  American 
is  consuming  four  pounds  in  1971. 

What  these  growing  markets  can  mean,  of 
course,  is  growing  farm  income.  As  a  result. 
In  part,  of  expanding  markets,  soybean  prices, 
for  example,  have  been  running  a  good  half- 
dollar  a  bushel  above  the  price  support  level. 
Grain  prices  and  cotton  prices  are  also  well 
above  loan  levels.  Cattle  prices  have  recovered 
and  stand  above  their  levels  of  a  year  ago. 
Hog  prices,  of  course,  are  still  too  low.  To 
help  meet  this  situation,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  purchased  over  145 
million  pounds  of  pork  for  its  food  distribu- 
tion and  school  lunch  programs  in  this  fiscal 
year.  This  is  the  highest  level  of  pork  pur- 
chases since  1956.  Our  purchase  program  Is 
continuing  and  we  expect  that  hog  prices 
will  show  substantial  improvement  later  this 
year. 

All  in  all,  it  Is  clear  that  the  total  Income 
of  American  farmers  will  be  higher  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  But  this 
brings  me  to  another  of  the  major  difficulties 
which  confront  our  farmers,  the  fact  that 
increases  in  total  Income  are  not  always  re- 
flected in  more  net  Income.  Now  the  reason, 
of  course,  is  the  high  cost  of  farming.  Over 
two-thirds  of  agriculture's  gross  income  goes 
right  back  out  again  to  pay  for  farm  expenses. 

This  is  why  the  farmer  has  such  a  tremen- 
dous stake  In  the  battle  against  inflation.  In 
a  sense,  he  has  a  double  stake,  for  Inflation 
hits  farmers  in  two  ways.  It  drives  up  both 
the  cost  of  farming  and  the  cost  of  living. 
I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  report 
that  while  the  battle  is  far  from  won,  we  are 
definitely  making  progress  against  inflation. 
The  rate  of  inflation  in  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1971  was  the  lowest  In  four  years,  only  one- 
half  of  what  It  was  In  1970.  We  are  working 
very  hard,  then,  to  ease  this  perennially  trou- 
blesome cost-price  squeeze.  At  the  same  time, 
we  recognize  that  the  supply  of  farm  credit 
is  now  extremely  tight  and  we  are  working 
to  expand  it. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  level  of  farm  operating  loans  be  In- 
creased In  Fiscal  Year  1972 — Just  as  soon  as 
the  Congress  enacts  my  proposal  to  allow 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  Insure 
loans  for  operating  expenses — as  It  can  now 
do  for  ownership  purposes.  In  addition,  I 
am  directing  the  FHA  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  its  Insured  ownership  loans  by 
almost  three-fourths — from  $210  million  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  $360  mllUon  next 
year. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  efforts  to  expand 
farm  credit  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Southwest  who  have  been 
suffering  so  much  from  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  In  history. 

And  I  hope,  too,  that  expanded  credit  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  younger  farmers, 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family  farm 
operators,  because  they  are  stUl  the  backbone 
of  American  agriculture. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  set  of  prob- 
lems— crop,  plant,  and  livestock  diseases.  I  am 
today  announcing  several  measures  to  step 
up  our  fight  in  this  area.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  asking  Congress  to  provide  an  addition- 
al $7.6  million  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  to  the  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations.  A  good  deal  of  this  money 
would  go  for  fighting  Southern  leaf  blight 
which  recently  has  created  such  major  prob- 


lems for  corn  farmers.  Some  of  this  added 
research  money  would  also  be  used  to  find 
new  ways  of  controlling  insects,  including 
cattle  ticks,  and  to  do  needed  work  on  the 
relationship  between  hosts  and  parasites, 
and  on  disease  resisting  plants. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  offering  or  order- 
ing the  vise  of  $2  million  from  this  jrear's 
budget  for  more  applied  research  on  con- 
trolling the  fire  ant  and  the  gypsy  moth 
which  is  seriously  threatening  our  E:astera 
timber  stands. 

I  have  also  directed  that  more  money  be 
used  for  accelerated  research  on  matters  like 
cotton  seed  proteins  and  Insect  pests. 

Another  sirea  where  government  should  do 
more  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
farmers  Is  that  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. Long  before  most  Americans  were 
thinking  very  much  about  the  environment, 
our  farmers,  our  ranchers,  our  woodland  own- 
ers, were  working  together  with  the  govern- 
ment to  conserve  our  natural  resources.  I 
believe  we  should  now  be  providing  more 
help  for  our  dedicated  corps  of  soil  con- 
servationists whose  number  has  dropped 
sharply  in  the  last  four  years. 

I  am  therefore  increasing  my  new  budget 
request  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  by 
$12  mUlion  to  provide  more  manpower  for 
this  valuable  work.  I  am  also  proposing  that 
Federal  grants  for  small  watershed  projects 
be  increased  by  $28  mllUon  to  a  level  of  $105 
million,  and  that  75  new  projects  be  author- 
ized. I  am  further  recommending  quadrupling 
of  loan  programs  to  help  local  communities 
finance  their  share  of  these  projects. 

In  many  other  ways  we  are  working  to 
fulfill  our  responslbilltiee  to  the  agriculture 
community.  For  example,  I  am  ordering  an 
additional  Increase  of  $100  million  this  year 
and  $111  million  next  year  In  our  Insured 
loan  program  for  building  water  and  sewer 
systems  In  rural  areas.  Through  such  pro- 
grams I  know  that  this  Administration  can 
work  closely  with  farmers,  with  farm  orga- 
nizations, and  with  the  Congress  to  serve 
agricultural  America  more  effectively.  Work- 
ing together  we  can  resolve  difficult  issues 
Involved  in  pesticide  control,  farm  labor, 
farm  bargaining  legislation,  other  complex 
matters,  as  well  as  the  many  aspects  of 
other  national  policies  that  bear  directly  on 
the  lives  of  farmers. 

But  even  as  I  mention  all  of  these  govern- 
ment programs,  I  know  that  the  agricultural 
community  also  shares  my  feeling  that  In  the 
final  analysis  the  problems  of  American  agri- 
culture can  best  be  solved  by  those  who  know 
farming  best,  farm  people  themselves,  with 
government  backup  when  necessary.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  have  high  hopes  for  the  nev 
farm  programs  which  are  in  effect  this  year. 
They  remove  some  of  the  old  restraints  In  a 
way  which  gives  every  farmer  a  chance  to 
make  more  of  his  own  decisions  about  the 
kind  of  farming  that  suits  him  best.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  continuing  our  search  for 
better  methods  of  maximizing  the  receipt  of 
farm  Income  from  the  market. 

After  all,  some  60  percent  of  farm  Income 
comes  from  commodities  that  are  not  price 
supported  and  have  not  been  supported  In 
the  past.  Moreover,  the  major  supported  com- 
modities are  now  selling  well  above  loan 
levels.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  brightest  fu- 
ture for  ag^rlculture  lies  in  actions  that  stim- 
ulate new  energy  in  the  free  market  system. 
As  I  think  about  the  challenges  that  con- 
front American  agriculture,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  farmers  must,  by  nature,  be  Incurable 
optimists.  Like  everyone  else  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  great  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  about  the  economy,  and  education  and 
crime,  and  all  the  other  issues  that  face  our 
society.  But  In  addition,  the  agricultural 
community  also  has  its  own  special  prob- 
lems to  worry  about,  including  such  uncer- 
tain factors  as  the  weather,  the  condition  of 
volatile  markets,  and  even  the  direction  of 
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government  policies  In  this  country  ^d 
abroad.  Their  vocation,  moreover,  requires 
them  not  only  to  be  good  farmers,  but  ilso 
to  be  good  scientists,  skilled  engineers,  4ble 
businessmen.  All  of  these  challenges  liave 
been  successfully  anet  by  America's  faro^ers. 

In  that  process,  they  have  achieved  a  re- 
mATkable  record  of  production,  setting  a  brisk 
pace  for  the  rest  of  our  economy.  And  they 
have  also  provided  a  continuing  so\irc«  of 
moral  and  spiritual  strength  for  Amei^ca, 
giving  shape  and  substance  to  our  natl(^nal 
character  from  the  very  heartland  of  America. 

And  so  we  approach  Salute  to  Agrlcullure 
Day  In  a  spirit  of  gratitude  with  a  sensf  of 
obligation  to  the  farmers  of  this  counjtry. 
Though  only  a  small  group  of  farm  reire- 
sentatives  will  be  able  to  be  with  us  atjthe 
White  House  next  Friday  night,  I  feel  tihat 
every  farmer  and  rancher  In  America,  |  his 
wife,  his  family,  will  be  with  us  In  spirit. 

What  we  will  be  saying  on  that  occailon 
Is  very  simply  this:  Agriculture  was  America's 
first  Industry.  For  most  of  our  history  it  was 
OUT  largest  industry.  Today  It  contlnuei  to 
hold  an  honored  place  in  our  society,  a  ley- 
stone  not  only  for  our  economic  strength  [but 
also  for  our  entire  way  of  life. 


THE  F-111  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  nfews 
reports  of  May  1,  1971,  indicate  thatxhe 
Air  Force  once  more  has  grounded!  all 
F-IU  aircraft  because  the  crew  escape 
system  may  have  a  serious  defect.  JAc- 
cordlng  to  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
1,  this  is  the  sixth  grounding  of  the 
P-lll's  in  3  years  because  of  deficien(}ies, 
most  of  which  were  discovered  during]  in- 
vestigations of  22  major  accident^  in 
which  17  planes  were  lost  and  nine  crew- 
men were  killed. 

In  the  latest  crash  of  an  F-111,1  on 
April  23  in  California,  the  escape  capiule 
failed  to  function  properly  after  the  crew 
activated  it,  and  both  men  were  killed 
as  a  result.  In  subsequent  inspections 
after  the  crash,  according  to  the  mews 
reports,  other  escape  capsules  T^ere 
foimd  which  may  have  the  same  defi- 
ciencies. 

Clearly,  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Com- 
mand has  made  a  wise  decision  i  in 
grounding  the  planes  until  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  all  the  escape  capsules 
can  be  determined.  Should  the  defect  in 
the  escape  capsule  of  the  plane  that 
crashed  on  April  23  be  disclosed  in  ottier 
aircraft  of  the  fleet,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Air  Force  would  have  to  keep  the 
planes  grounded  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  while  they  undergo  exten- 
sive and  expensive  refitting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  aon- 
ducted  hearings  in  1963  and  again  in  1970 
on  the  TFX  or  F-111  program,  and  we 
filed  a  report  in  the  Senate  on  Deceniber 
18,  1970,  which  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  engineering  and  technical  probljems 
said  deficiencies  which  have  troubled  this 
seemingly  Ul -fated  aircraft  from  thai  be- 
ginning. Our  report  also  clearly  fixed;  the 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  and  the  huge  cost  in- 
creases in  the  F-111  program. 

We  concluded  in  our  report  that  the 
initial  decision  to  attempt  to  build  a  mul- 
ti-mission TFX  was  a  mistake  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNEimara,  and  thai;  the 
decisions  which  followed  throughout  his 
administration  in   the   Pentagon   con- 


tinued to  compound  the  effects  of  the 
original  error.  Many  of  the  problems  of 
the  program  were  the  result  of  misman- 
agement. I  quote  from  the  report: 

These  decisions  to  continue  the  program 
were  made  In  the  face  of  conclusive  evidence 
from  the  flight  tests  of  the  planes  that  they 
were  deficient — for  Instance,  they  were  gross- 
ly underpowered — In  their  tested  configura- 
tions. 

We  reported  that  the  TFX  program 
has  been  a  failure.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  more  than  $7.8  billion 
to  procxire  about  500  aircraft,  although 
the  original  production  schedule  called 
for  more  than  1,700  aircraft  to  be  pur- 
chased for  less  money.  Of  the  500  planes 
we  wm  have,  less  than  100— the  F-lllF's 
come  reasonably  close  to  meeting  the 
original  standards. 

In  view  of  the  poor  results  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
underway  new  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  which  promise  to  provide 
substantial  improvements  in  our  defense 
posture,  it  may  be  wise,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Congress  to  take  another  close 
look  at  the  continued  procurement  of 
F-111  aircraft.  It  may  be  time  to  make 
the  painful  judgment  that  we  should  not 
keep  sending  good  money  after  bad.  The 
Nation's  defense  and  the  taxpayer's  purse 
may  be  better  served  in  the  long  run  if 
we  stop  the  production  line  now  and  in- 
vest our  funds  for  air  defense  elsewhere 
than  in  the  ill-fated  TFX. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  article  about  the 
grounding  of  the  F-lll's  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flaw  in  Pilot  Escape  Ststsm  Grounds  F-111 

Fleet  Again 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

The  Air  Force,  for  the  sixth  time  in  the 
last  three  years,  ha£  grounded  all  its  F-111 
fighter-bombers  after  discovering  a  fatal  and 
possibly  widespread  flaw  In  the  pilot  escape 
system. 

The  grounding  comes  on  the  heels  of  an 
Air  Force  Inveetigation  into  the  latest  F-111 
crash  on  April  23  near  Edwards  AFB,  Calif., 
in   which   both   crewmen   were   killed. 

Air  Force  officials  said  yesterday  that  the 
ball-out  capsule  In  which  the  pilots  ride 
sep>arated  properly  from  the  plane  when  It 
got  Into  trouble  at  6,000  feet,  but  that  a 
metal  door  on  the  capsule  that  encloses  the 
recovery  pcirachute  failed  to  blow  off. 

After  discovering  what  had  hapf>ened,  the 
Air  Force,  It  has  been  learned,  quickly  or- 
dered random  flrlng  tests  to  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  the  exploalve  system  which  Is  sup- 
poeed  to  cut  the  pcirachute  compartment 
door  away  from  the  ball-out  capsule  In  an 
emergency,  thus  freeing  the  parachute. 

On  the  third  plane  tested,  officials  say,  the 
charges  that  knock  off  the  critical  door  also 
failed  to  operate. 

The  Tactical  Air  Command  also  started 
checking  Its  120  F-111  A  aircraft  at  the  same 
time  ajid  on  five  planes  found  what  appear  to 
be  physical  discrepancies  in  the  system.  These 
tests  were  just  Inspections  rather  than  actual 
firing  checks.  The  Air  Force,  officials  say.  Is 
slated  to  try  blowing  these  five  doors  off 
today. 

Should  the  teet«  turn  up  additional  fail- 
ures, the  Air  Force  could  be  faced  with  an 
extended  grounding  and  a  potentially  exx>en- 
alve  refitting  of  its  F-111  fleet.  The  Air  Force 
now  has  267  of  these  planes  on  operational 


status,  with  238  others  either  still  being  tested 
for  earlier  structural  flaws  or  still  being 
bum. 

Air  Force  officers  are  hopeful  that  this  most 
recent  problem  Is  a  limited  one.  Officers 
point  out  that  In  10  previous  P-llX  crashes 
where  the  baU-out  capsule  was  activated,  the 
system  worked  properly. 

All  told,  the  F-111 — which  coete  about  $9 
mUllon  apiece — has  been  Involved  In  22 
major  accidents  since  January,  1967,  In- 
volving the  loss  of  17  planes  (Including  two 
lost  in  Vietnam)    and  nine  crewmen. 

What  also  worries  the  Air  Force  as  a  result 
of  this  latest  crash  is  that  there  are  about 
200  of  these  explosive  charges  used  through- 
out the  F-111  escape  system  In  places  other 
thaoi  the  m&in  |>arachute  comp>artment  door. 

The  escape  system  Is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  F-111  that  Its  designers  were  most 
proud  of. 

Rather  than  use  the  Individual  ejection 
seats  of  earlier  Jet  fighters,  the  F-111  uses  a 
technique  In  which  a  pilot  In  trouble  fires  an 
explosive  oord  which.  In  effect,  cuts  the  en- 
tire cockpit  section  out  of  the  plane  and  then 
rockets  it  upward  and  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  craft.  Then,  similar  explosive  charges 
cut  away  small  side  doors  holding  three  dif- 
ferent parachutes,  one  to  stabilize  the  falling 
caf>8ule,  a  second  smaU  chute  used  to  pull 
out  the  main  one,  and  then  main  recovery 
chute. 

An  Air  Force  announcement  issued  late 
yesterday  at  the  Pentagon  said  that  "pending 
completion  of  tests  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  faUure,  the  Air  Force  considered  It 
prudent  to  suspend  all  P-111  flying  tem- 
f)orarlly." 

The  Air  Force  announcement  said  they 
hoped  to  make  a  decision  by  Monday  on 
resumption  of  flying. 

What  caused  the  crew  to  ball  out  of  the 
crippled  plane  on  April  23  is  also  still 
unknown. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LARRY  WINN  RE- 
CEIVES NATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Represent- 
ative Larry  Winn,  of  Kansas'  Third  Dis- 
trict, Is  one  of  the  hardest-working  and 
most  conscientious  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  All  of  us  who 
have  served  with  him  know  the  hours  he 
puts  in  and  the  care  he  takes  in  solving 
the  problems  of  his  constitutents  and 
considering  the  great  issues  which  face 
our  Nation.  The  voters  of  his  district  have 
demonstrated  their  appreciation  of 
Larry's  talents  and  devotion  to  his  job 
by  sending  him  to  Washington  for  three 
terms. 

Recently,  Larry  received  national  rec- 
ognition for  his  work  by  being  cited  in 
the  National  Obsener  as  an  example  of 
what  the  people  expect  their  Congress- 
men to  be. 

In  his  "Perry  on  Politics"  column 
James  M.  Perry  described  some  of  the 
reasons  that  make  Larry  Winn  an  ex- 
emplary public  servant  and  legislator  in 
the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  and  his  con- 
stituents. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  column  published  in  the  National  Ob- 
server of  April  19,  1971,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  thz  Polks  Are  Thinkdjo  Back  on 

THX  Kansas  Hustings 

(By  James  M.  Perry) 

The  scene  Is  always  pretty  much  the  same. 
There's  the  head  table  and  then  there  are 
two  or  three  other  tables  joining  It  at  right 
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angles.  The  formation  looks  Uke  the  Greek 
letter  pi,  squared. 

The  food  Is  pretty  much  the  same  too.  The 
entree  has  some  kind  of  deep-fried,  crumbly 
crust,  and  what's  Inside  is  not  easily  Identi- 
fiable. There  is  a  kind  of  sea-green  salad  that 
looks  like  plankton  but  may  be  cold  slaw. 
Everyone  gets  Iced  tea  or  coffee,  a  hard  roll, 
and  a  pat  of  butter  on  a  little  piece  of  card- 
board, topped  with  waxed  paper. 

It  may  be  a  meeting  of  Lions,  or  Rotary, 
or  Optimist,  or  Cosmopolitan.  It's  a  service 
club,  and  last  week  a  fair  number  of  Con- 
gressmen were  back  home,  riding  the  serv- 
loe-club  circuit,  teUlng  the  folks  what  has 
been  going  on  In  Washington  and  listen- 
ing to  the  folks  teU  them  what  ought  to 
be  going  on  In  Washington. 

I  came  here  to  Middle  America — they  caU 
it  Mid  America — with  Rep.  Larry  Winn,  Jr., 
BepubUcan  from  the  Third  District  of  Kan- 
sas, an  ordinary,  s<«n€what  faceless,  but 
hard-working  politician  who  Is  representa- 
tive, I  think,  of  the  breed. 

It  was  Easter  recess  for  the  Congress  last 
week  and  the  members  were  supposed  to  be 
back  home,  keeping  In  touch  with  their  con- 
stituents, mending  their  fences,  Ustenlng 
to  what  people  are  saying. 

It  Is,  in  fact,  something  of  a  myth.  I 
checked  with  a  dozen  congressmen  before 
finding  one  who  was  actually  up  to  what 
we  tend  to  think  they're  all  up  to.  A  good 
many  members  hang  around  Washington, 
loafing;  a  few  take  junkets  to  Europe  or  the 
Caribbean.    Others    go    home    and    loaf. 

But  Larry  Winn  is  no  loafer.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  In  1966,  succeeding  Robert  P. 
Ellsworth,  an  Important  supporter  of  Nixon 
who  is  now  our  ambassador  to  NATO,  Winn 
was  re-elected  In  1968  and  in  1970  because, 
as  he  says,  he  "gets  around  pretty  good" 
and  because  he  answers  his  mall  and  services 
his  constituents. 

It  is  easy  for  an  effete  Easterner  to  make 
fun  of  the  service-club  meetings  and  all 
these  other  handshaking,  back-slapping  ac- 
tivities in  Middle  America.  Too  easy.  These 
activities  are  an  important  part  of  the  lives 
of  millions  of  business  and  professional  men 
all  over  America.  And  these  people  are  mostly 
serious,  decent,  hardworking,  and  almost 
pathetically  eager  for  love  and  recognition. 
Then,  too,  they  are  mostly  Republican;  they 
form  the  backbone  of  Larry  Winn's  middle- 
class  constituency. 

CHEERS    FOB    THE    WINNIB 

So,  what  are  these  people  thinking  and  how 
Is  Winn  responding  to  their  questions?  Per- 
haps one  of  several  meetings  Winn  attended 
last  week  gives  most  of  the  answers. 

It  was  a  7  a.m.  breakfast — 7  a.m.! — of  the 
Cosmopolitan  International  Club  of  Johnson 
County.  Kansas,  at  the  John  Francis  Over- 
land Restaurant  In  Overland  Park. 

The  members  passed  the  "Mr.  Handshaker 
Pot"  around,  and  everyone  dropped  In  a  dime 
or  a  quarter.  The  mystery  "handshaker"  got 
up  and  announced  that  the  winner  was  the 
fifth  member  he  had  shaken  hands  with  that 
morning.  Cheers  for  the  winner.  Then  there 
was  the  usual  blessing  and  the  usual  pledge 
of  allegiance.  On  came  the  eggs  and  the 
hashed- brown  potatoes  and  the  rolls  and 
those  little  pats  of  butter. 

Then  it  was  Winn's  turn  to  talk.  He  has 
a  few  standard  opening  gags.  His  best  Is  that 
business  has  been  so  bad  recently  that  the 
Mafia  has  had  to  lay  off  four  Judges  In  New- 
ark, N.J.  The  sally  received  a  hearty  response. 
Newark,  N.J.,  is  a  long  way  from  Overland 
Park,  Kansas. 

Then  he  slapped  his  own  beck.  He's  still  on 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee. Even  better,  he  said,  he  has  been  named 
to  a  Republican  task  force  on  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  will  become  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  looking  Into  labor-manage- 
ment problems  In  the  construction  Industry. 


Winn  vised  to   be  a  home  builder  and  he 

thinks  he  has  some  useful  expertise. 

"After  almost  five  years  In  Congress,"  he 
told  the  breakfast  meeting,  "I  think  I'm 
really  In  a  position  now  when  I  can  actuaUy 
try  to  do  something  constructive  for  the  na- 
tion." 

Being  a  congressman  Is  fnistratlng.  The 
day  before,  Winn  had  attended  the  opening 
of  a  new  shopping  center  and  the  dedication 
of  a  new  sign  at  a  large  motel.  Both  times. 
Gov.  Robert  Docking,  a  Democrat,  showed 
up,  and  artole  the  spotlight.  "Sometimes," 
Winn  said,  "they  ask  you  to  take  a  bow, 
sometimes  they  just  forget." 

an  UNVARNISHED  PITCH 

In  his  prepared  remarks  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club,  Winn  defended  the  FBI  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  from  recent  charges  by  Rep. 
Hale  Boggs  and  others.  And  he  concluded 
with  a  "space  odyssey,"  a  recounting  of  what 
will  happen  In  years  to  come  with  the  space 
shuttle  and  other  NASA  programs.  It  was  an 
unvarnished  pitch  for  the  space  program  and 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

Then  It  was  time  for  questions. 

The  first  question  gave  some  Indication 
as  to  why  it's  important  for  politicians  (and 
maybe  for  reporters  too)    to  get  home. 

"We  know  how  many  troops  the  President 
Is  pulling  out."  the  questioner  said.  "But  we 
don't  get  told  how  many  men  he's  sending 
in.  What  I  want  to  know  Is  what  is  the  net 
reduction  In  the  troops." 

The  same  misapprehension  popped  up  a 
couple  of  other  times.  The  voters  hear  about 
the  troops  coming  home.  But  they  also  hear 
about  the  sons  of  friends  who  are  still  going 
to  Vietnam.  They're  going  as  replacements, 
of  course,  and  the  President  Is  doing  Just 
what  he  says  he  Is — making  a  net  reduction 
in  our  forces.  But  It  simply  Is  not  understood 
that  way. 

In  his  response,  Winn  didn't  make  the 
point  very  clear.  He  did  say  that  he  has  at- 
tended three  meetings  with  the  President  and 
he  Is  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
President  "honestly  wants  to  bring  the  troops 
home."  He  also  said  that  the  President  knows 
that  If  he  doesn't  bring  them  home,  "he's 
not  going  to  be  In  the  ball  game,  politically." 

Winn  sends  out  a  questionnaire  to  his  con- 
stituents every  few  months.  He  was  given 
the  results  last  week  of  his  latest,  and  he 
passed  some  of  the  figures  on  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club. 

One  of  the  questions  was: 

How  do  you  rate  President  Nixon's  per- 
formance in  office  at  this,  the  half-way  mark? 

Given  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  good  Re- 
publican, pro-Nlxon  district,  the  response  (he 
got  18,000  answers)  Is  Interesting. 

Among  men,  14  per  cent  rated  Nixon  ex- 
cellent, 29  per  cent  good,  29  per  cent  fair, 
and  27  per  cent  unsatisfactory.  Among 
women,  13  per  cent  said  excellent,  33  per 
cent  good,  24  per  cent  fair,  and  30  per  cent 
unsatisfactory. 

The  problem  with  Interpretation  of  the 
figures  Is  that  this  Is  the  first  time  Winn 
has  asked  the  question.  There's  no  way  to 
determine  what  the  trend  might  be.  But 
Winn  Is  convinced  that  there  has  been  a 
drop-off  In  Nixon's  popvilarlty,  although  there 
Is  no  question  that  he  would  still  carry  the 
district  today. 

QUESTION     or    CAIXKT 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  question 
about  the  conviction  of  Lt.  WlUltun  Calley. 
"What's  been  the  response  to  that?"  Winn 
was  asked. 

He  said  he  received  some  400  communi- 
cations— letters,  telegrams,  phone  calls — In 
the  flrst  few  days  after  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. "There  were  390-8ome  sympathetic 
to  Calley  and  2  that  said  he  got  what  he  de- 
served," Winn  said. 

"Some  of  the  phone  calls,"  he  went  on, 
"were  highly  emotional,  highly  emotional," 


a  statement  that  produced  laughter  among 
the  club  members. 

"People  were  surprised  by  the  verdict.  They 
thought  It  was  a  pretty  rough  penalty.  This 
might  phase  out  a  Uttle  but  there's  still  a 
high  percentage  of  sympathy.  I  think  the 
President  was  wise  to  remove  Calley  from 
the  stockade  and  say  that  he  would  become 
Involved  In  deciding  his  fate.  That  kind  of 
cooled  things  down." 

He  was  Interrupted  by  a  member  of  the 
club.  "It's  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  that 
Calley  Is  Uke  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  when  he  blows  the  heads  off  all  those 
people.  Where  are  we  going  to  when  people 
say  this  man  should  go  free?" 

"WeU,"  said  Winn,  "people  dont  think  he 
should  go  free.  .  .  ." 

"But  that  village  was  leveled,"  the  same 
member  said. 

"People  ask  me  why  didn't  he  separate 
the  adults  from  the  children,"  Winn  said.  "A 
mother  called  me  the  other  day — she  was  cry- 
ing— eoid  she  said  her  son  in  Vietnam  had 
befriended  an  eight-year-old  Vietnamese 
boy.  And  then  that  boy  stabbed  him  to 
death." 

"That's  right,  Larry,"  said  another  club 
member.  "They  hang  hand  grenades  around 
the  necks  of  these  Uttle  kids,  and  they  send 
these  kids  out  to  klU.  .  .  ." 

"But,"  another  member  Interrupted,  "we've 
had  thousands  of  lieutenants  over  there  and, 
heU,  they  didn't  all  go  ape." 

An  oral  stirgeon  changed  the  subject.  "I 
think  you  had  a  question  In  that  question- 
naire about  estabUshlng  a  national  health- 
Insurance  program.  What  was  the  response?" 

Among  men,  Wlnn  said,  65  per  cent  said 
yes  and  33  per  cent  said  no.  Among  women, 
49  per  cent  said  yes  and  33  per  cent  said 
no.  There  were  12  percent  maybes  among 
the  men  and  It  was  even  higher  among  the 
women,  17  per  cent. 

"People  dont  understand  what  Its  aU 
about,"  said  the  dentist. 

"They  dont  seem  to."  said  Wlnn. 

It  was  8:15  a.m.  and  time  for  the  club 
members  to  go  to  work.  It  was  also  time 
for  Wlnn  to  move  on  to  his  next  meeting.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  had  some  questions 
they  wanted  answered. 


WE  CAN  REASSERT  WORLD  LEAD- 
ERSHIP IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS  BY 
RATIFYINa  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  75 
nations  have  now  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  The  United  States  is 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
United  Nations  not  to  have  ratified  this 
important  document.  Former  XJS.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Arthur 
Goldberg,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  the  Genocide  Conventicai  on  March 
10,  1971,  termed  our  failure  to  adhere 
to  this  convention  "an  unnecessary  dip- 
lomatic embarrassment."  At  a  time  when 
our  position  as  the  world's  leading  pro- 
tector of  human  rights  has  been  ques- 
tioned both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  do 
not  need  to  further  tarnish  our  inter- 
national image  by  failing  to  support  a 
measure  so  clearly  consonant  with  our 
national  purpose. 
In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Goldberg  says: 
When  I  was  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  was  often  asked  to 
explain  our  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Frankly,  I  never  found  a  con- 
vincing answer.   I  doubt  that  anyone  can. 

The  VS.  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of 
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Rights  were  the  first  set  of  statutes  o 
define  and  guarantee  so  broadly  u^e 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  of 
nation.  Most  observers  at  the  time  did 
not  believe  that  a  nation  could  be  orgn- 
nized  at  all  under  the  provisions  of 
these  documents,  much  less  that  it  cou  d 
become  the  leading  nation  in  the  wor 
power  structure.  The  leaders  of  the  ma- 
jor nations  of  the  western  world  thougnt 
this  country  would  collapse  in  anarch- 
istic chaos  in  a  short  time,  and  all  th^y 
had  to  do  was  wait  for  the  principles  ^e 
had  based  our  young  government  on  to 
be  proven  unworkable,  however  desir- 
able they  seemed. 

This  has  not  happened.  Far  from 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  selfish  squabbles 
and  dividing  into  13  or  more  little  in- 
dependent States,  we  have  become  tne 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Our  Constitution  has  out- 
lasted every  other  code  of  government 
in  force  at  the  time  of  its  adaption,  so^d 
has  served  as  a  model  for  many  of  tile 
constitutions  of  other  countries  in  effect 
today. 

We  must  not  permit  our  dedication  io 
the  principles  we  have  followed  and  at- 
tempted to  spread  for  nearly  200  years  to 
be  questioned.  We  must  reaflflrm  our  ded- 
ication to  the  principles  on  which  o^ir 
forefathers  based  this  Nation.  I  can  thi4k 
of  no  better  way  to  show  the  world 
where  we  stand  with  respect  to  tlfe 
natural  rights  of  human  beings  than 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  AWARDS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  d^ 
lighted  to  learn  that  my  long-time  frier 
William  Caldwell,  has  won  the  I»ulitz^r 
Prize  for  commentary.  Bill  Csddwell  is  i 
most  a  legend  In  the  New  Jersey  news- 
paper community.  His  wit  suid  sparkle, 
his  trenchant  observations  on  matters 
great  and  small,  and  his  integrity  a4d 
sturdy  character  shine  through  all 
writing. 

The  citation  reads : 

Commentary — William  A.  Caldwell  of  T»e 
Record.  Hackensack,  N.J.,  for  his  dally  co 
umn    on    local    affairs,    "Simeon    Styllte^," 
which  he  has  been  writing  for  more  than  ^0 
years. 

New  Jersey  is  also  honored  to  haVe 
Lawrance  Thompson.  While  I  have  npt 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, I  join  his  colleagues  in  extending  i^y 
congratulations.  His  citation  reads: 

Biography — "Robert  Proet:  "The  Years  |of 
Triumph,  1915-1938,"  by  Lawrance 
Thompson,  who  carried  on  research  slnfce 
1939  as  the  p>oet's  companion  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  work  would  not  be  pup- 
Ushed  during  Mr.  Prosit's  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cot- 
sent  that  biographical  sketches  from  tie 
New  York  Times  of  May  4  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi^, 
as  follows: 

WnxiAM  A.  Caldwell 

COMMENT  AKT 

In  a  column  called  "Simeon  Stylltes,"  ^r 
the  flfth-century  Syrian  hermit  who  spent 
35  years  in  meditation  atop  a  pUlar  in  tie 
desert,    he    has   been   writing   atwut   Bergen 


County,  N.J,,  for  more  than  40  years  .  .  .  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  Record,  of  Hackensack 
...  he  was  awarded  the  prize  for  distin- 
guished commentary  in  articles  that  often 
urged  the  conservative  community  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  local  affairs  .  .  .  born 
in  Butler,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1906  and  grew  up  in 
Tltusvllle.  Pa.,  where  his  father  was  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Tltusvllle  Herald  .  .  . 
after  working  as  a  part-time  reporter,  he 
Joined  The  Record  (then  The  Bergen  Eve- 
ning Record)  in  1926  and  has  remained  there 
ever  since  ...  in  addition  to  his  column, 
he  writes  editorials  .  .  .  received  an  honor- 
ary LL.D.  last  June  from  Rutgers  University 
.  .  .  lives  with  his  wife  at  936  Glen  View 
Road,  Rldgewood.  N.J.  .  .  .  they  have  two 
grown  daughters  and  a  son. 


Lawrance  Thompson 
biogsapht 
Began  research  for  his  prize-winning  work 
on  Robert  Frost  In  1939  by  becoming  the 
poet's  confidant,  traveling  companion  and 
Interpreter,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
biography  would  not  be  published  during 
Frost's  lifetime  .  .  .  Previously  had  publish- 
ed six  peripheral  works  on  Frost  and  biog- 
raphies of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and 
Herman  Melville  .  .  .  Born  April  3,  1908.  in 
Franklin.  N.H.  .  .  .  Received  Bachelor's  De- 
gree from  Wesleyan  University  in  1928  and 
his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in  1939.  .  .  .  After 
teaching  for  a  year  each  at  Columbia  and 
Wesleyan,  entered  the  Navy  in  World  War 
11  .  .  .  Joined  Princeton  faculty  in  1947,  be- 
came a  professor  of  English  in  1951  and  is 
now  the  Holmes  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres 
there  ...  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Princeton, 
N.J.  .  .  .  They  have  four  children. 


CLAIMS  AND  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION: ALASKA  NATIVE  STYLE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
sire to  settle  the  Alaska  Native  claims 
issue  fairly  and  justly  seems  to  be  catch- 
ing. Last  year  I  voted  against  the  Senate- 
passed  claims  bill,  because  I  did  not 
believe  it  was  just  or  fair  for  the  Es- 
kimos, Indians,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska.  In 
providing  only  10  million  acres  for  the 
Natives,  it  fell  far  short  of  what  was 
necessary  to  reflect  the  magnitude  of 
Native  legal  rights,  as  well  as  to  assure 
the  security  and  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment that  the  Natives  must  have  in 
the  years  to  come. 

At  this  session,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  represented  the  position  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Federation,  and  is  now 
cosponsored  by  12  Senators.  While  our 
bill  is  technically  quite  different  from 
the  other  proposals,  it  most  importantly 
provides  for  60  million  acres  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  Natives.  Since  that  time, 
the  administration  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion vesting  title  to  40  million  acres  in 
the  Alaskan  Natives.  And  a  number  of 
groups  and  individuals  who  had  earlier 
been  satisfied  with  the  10  million-acre 
settlement  have  now  come  aroimd  and 
are  supporting  the  Natives  in  their  claims 
to  a  substantially  larger  land  base  than 
that.  These  changes  In  position  do  not 
reflect  greater  ambition  on  the  part  of 
the  Natives:  they  merely  show  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  justness  and  fairness 
of  the  Native  cause. 

An  article  published  recently  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  discusses  the 
claims  Lisue  and  the  factors  that  may 
yet  bring  a  favorable  resolution  of  this 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


article  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  recently  in  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The^e  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr 
10.  1971) 

Alaskans  Strive  for  Unftt — and  PoLrncAL 

Clout 

(By  Lansing  R.  Shepard) 

Anchorage.  Alaska. — "This  is  our  land," 
said  Joe  Upickson  angrily,  "and  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
have  no  right  to  claim  it  or  sell  it." 

Mr.  Upickson  is  a  Point  Barrow  Eskimo, 
born  and  brought  up  on  the  vast,  treeless, 
hlU-less,  oil-rich  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
Slight  and  very  soft-spoken,  being  angry 
does  not  seem  to  fit  him. 

But  angry  he  is — at  any  refarence  to  the 
now-famous  $900  million  sale  of  North  Slope 
oil  leases  in  1968  by  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
seven  of  the  world's  largest  petroleum  com- 
panies. 

His  indignation  is  shared  by  many  of  the 
5.000  or  so  Eskimo  who  live  along  the  state's 
northern  fringe.  And  Mr.  Upickson's  anger 
Is  echoed  throughout  the  Alaskan  hinter- 
land where  nearly  70  percent  of  an  esti- 
mated 60,000  other  Alaskan  Elskimo,  Indians, 
and  Aleuts  live.  Altogether,  they  claim  some 
90  percent  of  the  state's  surface. 

In  the  villages  where  most  of  native  Alaska 
lives,  partial  or  total  subsistence  living  Is 
still  a  way  of  life.  Not  much  stock  Is  placed 
in  allegations  that  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
native  Alaskans  will  be  raised  by  state  rev- 
enues from  North  Slope  oil. 

Most  native  leaders  are  emphatic:  It's  the 
land  that's  needed. 

The  natives  have  pinned  their  future  to 
a  bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  Sen.  FYed 
R.  Harris  (D)  of  Oklahoma.  The  measure 
calls  for  retaining  60  million  acres  of  land, 
$500  mlUion  In  cash  and  a  perpetual  2  per- 
cent override  on  all  minerals — including  oil — 
extracted  from  the  state  as  compensation  for 
the  land  lost. 

But  there  are  two  other  measures  that 
have  also  been  submitted.  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D)  of  Washington,  out  of  whose 
Senate  Interior  Committee  a  bill  will  even- 
tually come,  has  sponsored  a  measure  allow- 
ing native  Alaskans  retention  of  10  million 
acres  and  $1  billion  as  compensation.  The 
money  would  be  paid  over  a  20-year  period. 

BILL  passed 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
the  House  did  not  have  time  to  act  on  the 
measure. 

The  most  recent  bill  to  reach  Congress 
has  been  an  administration-sponsored  meas- 
ure that  would  allow  native  Alaskans  40 
million  acres  of  land,  and  $1  billion  in  com- 
pensation for  the  rest.  The  money  would  be 
paid  over  20  years.  The  final  legislative  out- 
come is  unclear  Capitol  Hill  sources  say. 

Eight  years  ago  such  mass  native  aggres- 
siveness would  have  been  unthinkable. 

But  recent  events  are  indicative  of  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  native  Alaskans  the  vast 
social  and  economic  discrepancies  that  exist 
between  the  state's  native  and  nonnative 
populations.  The  vehemence  with  which  it  is 
expressed  Is  said  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  in- 
creasing native  recognition  of  the  tragic 
enormity  of  the  consequences  of  past  native- 
management  of  native  affairs. 

lack  of  effort  reported 

There  has  been  little  effort  to  bring  native 
Alaskans  into  the  white-collar  professions, 
since  so  many  lack  even  the  most  funda- 
mental educational  skUls.  So  the  promise  of 
"enormous  prosperity"  once  the  oil  starts  to 
flow  holds  little  meaning  for  the  native 
Alaskan. 
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There  are  signs  that  the  situation  of  the 
native  Alaskan  Is  improving.  But  there  has 
been  nothing  to  indicate  any  sudden  or  great 
change — either  now  or  In  the  near  future. 

Victims  of  the  white  men's  guns  and  white 
men's  diseases  in  the  early  days,  they  later 
proved  ready  pawns  in  the  West's  rush  lor 
whale  oil,  furs.  fish,  and  gold. 

Used  primarily  as  cheap  labor,  Alaskan 
natives  saw  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
wealth  that  was  eventually  extracted  from 
the  land.  Throughout  the  state's  subsequent 
booms  and  busts,  most  of  them  continued  to 
live  much  as  they  do  today — In  abject 
poverty. 

The  only  significant  change  in  their  lives 
over  the  years  has  been  a  decreasing  ability 
to  live  off  the  land — incomes  of  native  Alas- 
kans are  generally  so  low  and  prices  so  high, 
most  must  rely  on  the  land  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  their  food — and  an  Increasing  reliance 
on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and 
other  federal  agencies  responsible  for  their 
well  being. 

The  BIA,  instituted  close  to  80  years  ago 
in  Alaska,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  the  native  Alaskans  into  the 
"mainstream  of  modern  life." 

Yet  today,  it  Is  a  documented  fact  that 
native  Alaskans  are  generally  undernour- 
ished, undereducated,  underemployed.  Inade- 
quately housed,  often  misunderstood,  and 
largely  underestimated. 

It  Is  a  situation  many  of  their  leaders  are 
blaming  the  federal  government  for.  And 
many  and  bitter  are  the  charges  leveled  at 
the  BIA. 

LACK    OF   DIRECTION    HIT 

Some  members  and  former  members  of 
the  bureau  have  charged  that  there  Is  no 
direction  to  Its  educational  and  vocational 
programs — that  bureaucracy  has  replaced 
purpose.  More  than  one  native  leader  has 
accused  it  of  substituting  sensitivity  with 
initiative-sapping  paternalism. 

Others  have  accused  the  agency  of  simply 
neglecting  large  areas  of  Its  responsibilities. 
Housing  and  education  are  the  most  frequent 
examples  raised. 

BIA  officials  counter  by  saying  they  are 
doing  as  much  as  possible  with  the  limited 
funds  and  personnel  at  their  disposal. 

There  are  some  positive  sides  to  the  pic- 
ture. In  recent  years  the  native  Alaskans 
have  begun  to  organize.  Since  1966,  a  num- 
ber of  regional  organizations  have  sprung  up. 
Today  there  are  12  official  associations,  all  of 
which  are  tied  to  one  statewide  Alaskan 
Federation  of  Natives  (APN). 

In  less  than  four  years  time,  the  APN  and 
Its  subscriber  groups  have  garnered  enough 
respectability  to  take  over  many  services 
formerly  administered  by  the  BIA.  (The 
agency  Is  being  phased  out  of  AlEiska.) 

POWTER    ACQUIRED 

In  the  process,  the  organizations  have  ac- 
quired enough  political  clout  to  become  an 
important  swing  vote  In  statevelde  elections. 

More  importantly,  however,  has  been  the 
APN's  transition  Into  a  quasl-offlclal  spokes- 
man for  all  native  Alaskans  In  the  current 
push  for  congressional  settlement  of  their 
claims  to  some  340  millions  acres  of  the  state. 

The  discovery  of  North  Slope  oU  and  the 
state  acquisition  of  land  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  of  1959  provided  the  natives 
with  the  unifying  catalyst.  (The  state  is 
supposed  to  select  103  million  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  under  the  act.) 

As  word  of  the  state  acquisition  of  land 
spread,  natives  retaliated  by  filing  blanket 
claims  that  began  adding  up  to  significant 
pontons  of  the  state. 

By  1966,  native  action  prompted  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  to 
imp>o6e  an  Informal  "freeze"  on  all  Federal 
land  transactions  in  the  state.  The  move 
was  to  buy  time  for  the  Congress  to  settle  the 
matter  once  and  for  all. 


RESPONSE    MADE 

In  response  to  the  subsequent  congres- 
sional Investigation  the  next  year,  the  fiedg- 
Ing  AFN  proposed  legislation  that  was  ba- 
sically similar  to  the  present  Harris  bUl.  The 
majcM"  difference  was  that  the  natives  were 
only  asking  for  40  million  acres.  The  only 
other  difference  lay  In  the  methods  of  land 
distribution. 

To  push  their  claims,  the  federation  hired 
considerable  lobbying  muscle  in  Ramsey 
Clark,  former  attorney  general,  and  Arthur 
Goldberg,  former  United  Nations  ambassa- 
dor. Both  are  working  for  the  federation  In 
an  advisory  capacity. 

StlU  nothing  came  of  the  APN  bill  or  any 
other  land-claim  measure  filed  over  the  fol- 
lowing months. 

Two  years  and  a  few  dead  bills  later.  Secre- 
tary Udall  turned  the  freeze  into  a  public 
land  order — a  move  which  dubbed  it  the 
"super  land  freeze." 

The  order  has  since  been  extended  twice 
and  is  due  to  run  out  this  coming  June. 

Pew  {jeople  believe  that  the  eventual  set- 
tlement, no  matter  how  favorable,  will  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  native  problems.  But 
many  are  convinced  that  It  will  be  a  crucial 
factor  In  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cur- 
rent native-Alaskan  drive  for  self  determina- 
tion. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  Apr.  27, 

1971] 

Thk  Land  Claims 

"Take  our  land,  take  our  life." 

That's  the  simple,  straight-forward  mes- 
sage that  Don  Wright,  the  able  president  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  and  bis 
staff  have  been  attempting  to  get  across  to 
Congress  In  support  of  a  Just  Native  land 
claims  settlement.  Hf^spily,  they  appear  to  be 
succeeding. 

Last  year,  when  a  Senate-passed  claims 
settlement  was  not  acted  upon  In  the  House, 
there  was  concern  that  a  unique  opportunity 
might  have  been  lost  and  that  the  century- 
old  claUns  would  slip  back  into  limbo  In  the 
new  Congress — to  the  detriment  of  both  Na- 
tive and  white  society. 

In  retrospect.  It  seems  clear  those  fears 
were  unfounded.  Time  Is  on  the  Natives'  side. 
There  Is  growing  optimism  for  a  settlement 
this  year  on  much  better  terms  than  would 
have  been  possible  last  year. 

The  Natives  are  seeking  from  Congress  a 
settlement  consisting  of: 

Fee  simple  title,  including  mineral  rights, 
to  60  million  acres  of  land  (about  17  per  cent 
of  the  state's  area) . 

$500  million  from  the  federal  treasury,  pay- 
able over  nine  years  with  four  per  cent  In- 
terest on  the  declining  balance. 

A  two  per  cent  royalty  on  oil  and  mineral 
lease  proceeds. 

In  return,  the  Natives  would  agree  to  drop 
claims  to  most  of  the  remaining  33  per  cent 
of  the  state's  land,  which  would  be  held  by 
the  federal  and  state  governments.  We  find 
this  position  both  reasonable  and  just — if  a 
land  selection  war  between  the  Natives  and 
the  state  can  be  avoided,  as  we  believe  it  can. 

The  people  of  the  United  States — Alaskans 
Included — have,  we  believe,  both  legal  and 
moral  obligations  to  fulfill. 

The  primary  obligation  Is  legal.  The  land 
claims  settlement  frequently  Is  thought  of 
as  a  "gift"  or  act  of  charity.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  settlement 
will  be,  as  the  Natives  correctly  remind  us,  a 
"real  estate  transaction." 

This  Is  so  because  when  the  United  States 
acquired  Alaska  from  Russia  It  did  not  pay 
$7.2  mlUlon  for  legal  title  to  the  land  Itself. 
Rather,  It  paid  that  sum  for  sovereignty 
over  the  territory  and  the  right  to  admin- 
ister it.  Our  highest  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies — Congress  and  the  United  States  Su- 
preme   Covurt — ^have    consistently    acknowl- 


edged that  ownership  of  the  land  remained 
with  the  Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts  by 
right  of  aboriginal  occupancy. 

Thus,  the  question  Congress  must  answer  Is 
not  how  much  land  the  Natives  should  be 
"given,"  but  rather  how  much  they  will  be 
aUowed  to  keep.  What  Is  at  stake  here  is  not 
some  vast  welfare  project,  but  Just  compen- 
sation for  acknowledged  property  rights. 

The  accompanying  moral  obligation  also  is 
compelling.  This  country's  past  history  of 
dealing  vrtth  the  Indian  societies  over- 
whelmed by  the  European  immigration  has 
not  been  a  happy  one.  Alaska  Is  the  last  ma- 
jor opportunity  for  the  American  people, 
through  Congress,  to  deal  with  a  large  Native 
population  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
We  believe  that  the  consistent  recognition  by 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Native 
land  rights  obligates  us  morally  to  do  so. 

Further,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  major- 
ity white  society,  there  is  practical  motiva- 
tion for  a  Just  claims  settlement;  It  will  be 
good  for  all  Alaskans — not  Just  the  Natives. 
This  is  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  Just  land 
settlement,  coupled  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  cash,  will  give  Native  Alaska,  for 
the  first  time,  the  capital  it  needs  to  establish 
a  cash  economic  base.  Much  of  this  money  is 
bound  to  find  its  way  Into  the  tUls  of  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  state  as  the  Natives 
spend  to  improve  their  way  of  life.  It  also 
should  lead  to  some  increase  In  permanent 
employment  in  a  Job-hungry  state  and  to  a 
decline  in  welfare  recipients.  Second,  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pip>ellne. 

All  this  said,  we  come  to  the  question 
which  most  concerns  many  thoughtful  Alas- 
kans: Is  there  enough  land  to  go  around? 
Can  the  needs  of  both  the  state  of  Alaska, 
which  has  yet  to  receive  most  of  the  acreage 
granted  It  under  the  Statehood  Act.  and  the 
Natives  be  met?  Can  a  bitter  and  divisive 
head-on  clash  on  land  selection  be  avoided? 

We  believe  the  answer  is  yes,  if  the  final 
claims  settlement  Is  drafted  with  care,  fore- 
thought and  consideration  of  the  needs — and 
rights — of  both  the  Natives  and  the  state. 

First,  if  a  60-milllon  acre  settlement  is  to 
be  feasible,  there  must  be  provision  for  se- 
lection of  a  substantial  amount  of  acreage 
from  federally  withdrawn  lands.  A  prime  ex- 
ample Is  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  next 
door  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field.  This  po- 
tentially valuable  oU  land  is  not  open  for 
selection  by  the  state — so  there  would  be  no 
competition  between  the  state  and  the 
Natives. 

Second,  the  Natives,  in  our  opinion,  should 
not  be  granted  title  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil 
lands,  to  which  the  state  has  been  granted 
tentative  ownership — but  not,  as  yet,  final 
title.  This  is  the  land  on  which  the  state 
must  currently  stake  a  good  bit  of  its  eco- 
nomic future — and  the  benefits  from  It  wlU 
accrue  to  the  Natives  as  well  as  to  all  other 
Alaskans. 

Third,  the  final  settlement  bill  must  pro- 
vide socne  machinery  establishing  priorities 
in  land  selection  between  the  state  and  the 
Natives.  This  should  not  prove  Impossible, 
for  the  Interests  of  the  Natives  and  the  state 
win  not  always  coincide. 

We  believe  a  workable  settlement  could  be 
reached  If  the  Natives  were  allowed  to  select 
four  townships  contiguous  to  each  village 
(about  20  million  acres)  and  potentially  val- 
uable mineral  lands  from  NPR  4  and  other 
federal  reserves  closed  to  the  state  (another 
20  million  acres).  Generally  speaking,  the 
lands  contiguous  to  Native  villages  are  not 
lands  which  also  are  of  great  Interest  to  the 
state:  and  lands  In  federal  reserves  are  not 
open  to  the  state  In  any  cage. 

Thus,  competition  between  the  state  and 
the  Natives  would  be  largely  confined  to  the 
remaining  20  million  acres  of  the  settlement. 
And  it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to  devise  ap- 
propriate   machinery    for    selection    which 
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would  protect  both  the  Natlven'  prior  rig  its 
to  land  they  have  occupied  for  centuiles 
and  the  state's  right  to  lands  which  will  h  elp 
make  It  an  economically  viable  place  for  all 
Ita  people.  Such  machinery  certainly  will  En- 
tail compromise  and  neither  the  Natives  hor 
the  state  are  likely  to  be  entirely  happy  vi  1th 
the  reeult. 

Still,  a  reasonable  compromise  and  a  Just 
final  settlement  of  the  claims  appears  to  us 
the  only  deelrable  way  out  of  this  thorny 
thicket.  In  this  respect,  we  have  been  fen- 
oouraged  in  recent  weeks  to  note  the  acc^t- 
ance  of  a  large  cash  settlement  U  gaimng 
Increasing  support — often  from  people  and 
groupe  oppneed  to  it  In  the  past.  Becausq  of 
that  trend,  we  hop)e  Oovemor  Egan  will  isee 
fit  to  endorse  the  Natives'  just  claims  in  |hls 
testimony  In  Washington  next  week. 


A  CHANCE  TO  LIVE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Airll 
30,  one  of  Florida's  most  responsysle 
newspapers,  the  Pensaocla  News,  ran  jan 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "America 
Owes  Everyone  the  Chance  for  Living." 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  an  esiay 
written  by  a  young  Floridian.  Like  most 
of  his  peers,  this  young  man  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  his  country  and  jits 
Government,  and  his  comments  on  ihe 
meaning  of  America  speak  louder  tl^an 
irresponsible  demands  and  shouts  of 
protest.  I 

The  young  man  is  Doug  Dickinson,  16- 
year-old  son  of  Florida's  Comptro^er 
FVed  O.  Dickinson,  Jr.  Doug  thinks  his 
country  owes  him  something — a  charjce. 

I  commend  Doug  and  the  Pensac01a 
News  for  this  fine  editorial  and  ask  un4n- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoijlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc 
as  follows : 

Amesica   Owes   Evkstonx   tkb   Crancx 
LrviNG 

Among  the  many  stirring  words  of 
American  Declaration  of  Independence 
these: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evld^t, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  ^e 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  to- 
allenable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  .  .  r 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this;  yen  in 
recent  days  and  years  those  words  have  b^n 
deliberately  distorted  in  many  Instances  to 
mean  something  of  a  far  different  nature, 

But  not  everyone  Is  fooled  by  these  dis- 
tortions. Consider  this  short  essay  written  by 
Doug  Dickinson,  16-year-old  son  of  Comp- 
troller Fred  O.  Dickinson  Jr.,  on  the  meaning 
of  America : 

"If  there  was  one  single  factor  which  woiild 
represent  the  liberty  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  It  would  have  to  be  that  each  In- 
dividual is  given  a  chance  to  succeed  ^d 
make  his  living  the  way  he  chooses.  Hunian 
beings  from  all  regions  of  the  world  are  living 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  are  given  tpls 
equal  chance  to  survive  and  make  his  or  her 
living.  Even  more  Important,  aU  are  freej  to 
practice  their  own  religion  and  worship  the 
God  of  their  choice.  America  Is  Indeed  the 
land  of  Justice  and  liberty  for  all,  this  in- 
cludes people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

•A  great  example  of  this  was  the  legend  iry 
Vlnce  Lombardl.  This  great  football  colch 
was  an  Italian  who  came  to  America  looking 
for  a  respectable  life,  and  he  got  Just  tl^at, 
because  he  was  willing  to  do  a  little  work.  He 
attended  a  small  high  school  in  our  country 
to  get  a  football  scholarship.  From  there  It's 
history,   becoming   the  most   famous  coi  ch 


ever,  and  creating  a  hero  Image  in  America. 

"America  is  totally  luiique  In  the  fact  that 
it  comes  closer  than  any  other  country  Ln  the 
world  to  having  a  true  democracy. 

"America  Is  a  nation  where  free  enterprise 
is  not  only  legal  but  Is  welcomed  and  plays 
a  large  role  in  the  economy  of  our  country. 

"America  has  a  better  form  of  government, 
and  has  more  Justice  in  their  coiu^  system 
than  any  other  civilization  known  to  man. 
Next  to  the  Bible  the  Constitution  of  America 
has  more  Justice  and  equality  of  laws  in  Its 
context  than  any  set  of  rules  ever  written. 

"America  Is  not  only  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world,  equaled  by  none,  but  Its  con- 
tributions and  help  aroimd  the  world,  which 
is  more  than  all  other  nations  combined, 
have  given  many  nations  new  life  and  has 
kept  their  existence  a  reality. 

"In  short,  America  la  the  greatest  organized 
civilization  ever  known  to  man.  Its  contents 
of  Justice  and  equality  to  men  in  other  na- 
tions Is  a  fantasy  come  true.  In  our  country 
It's  the  way  of  life. 

"America  owes  me  a  chance." 

A  Chance. 

The  Declaration  was  never  Intended  to 
mean  that  all  people  are  endowed  with  equal 
abilities,  skills,  Intelligence,  wealth,  initia- 
tive. 

What  this  country  ofifers,  everyone,  is  a 
chance  to  use  his  natural  endowed  abilities  to 
his  best  advantage  to  find  his  own  niche  in 
the  American  way  of  life. 

America  does  not  owe  anyone  a  living,  or 
even  happiness — it  owes  everyone  a  chance  to 
earn  his  own  living  and  pursue  his  own 
happiness. 


REV.  JOHN  R.  FRY  AND  THE  BLACK- 
STONE  RANGERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  with  great  interest  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sat- 
urday, May  1,  1971,  reporting  that  the 
Reverend  John  R.  Fry  has  decided  to 
leave  his  position  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  For 
the  past  6  years,  Mr.  Fry  has  made  his 
church  available  as  headquarters  for  a 
lawless  Chicago  street  gang  who  were 
known  as  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  but 
who  now  call  themselves  the  Black  P 
Stone  Nation. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  conducted  a  lengthy 
inquiry  in  1968  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  an  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity grant  of  almost  $1  million 
which  was  supposed  to  be  used  to  train 
young  Rangers  and  members  of  another 
street  gang  in  basic  educational  skills. 
Our  hearings  disclosed  that  wholesale 
fraud  and  forgery  had  been  used  to  steal 
the  Federal  funds,  much  of  which  went 
directly  into  the  gang  leaders'  pockets. 

Our  investigation  also  showed  that 
Mr.  Fry's  church  was  used  as  a  planning 
center  for  Ranger  street  wars,  various 
rackets  they  operated  such  as  dealing  in 
marihuana,  and  as  a  storehouse  for  their 
guns  and  ammunition.  Testimony  from 
a  number  of  witnesses  indicated  that 
Mr.  Fry  was  well  aware  of  what  was 
happening  in  his  church,  although  he 
denied  any  knowledge  of  complicity 
in  Ranger  activities.  He  described  him- 
self as  a  "legal  counselor"  to  the  gang 
leaders. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  in  our  hearings 
were  Chicago  law  enforcement  officers 


who  testified  about  their  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  OEO  grant  to  the  street 
gangs.  They  said  the  Federal  money 
would  only  serve  to  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate the  gang  structures,  which  they 
were  attempting  to  break  down  and 
destroy.  These  law  officers  also  testified 
that  Mr.  Fry  was  consistently  antagonis- 
tic to  them  and  hampered  their  efforts 
to  stop  the  criminal  activities  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers. 

The  newspaper  article  quotes  one  of 
those  officers,  Capt.  William  B.  Griffin, 
who  was  a  valuable  and  Informative  wit- 
ness in  our  hearings.  He  commands  a 
police  district  on  Chicago's  South  Side 
According  to  the  news  report,  Captain 
Griffin  said : 

What  I  would  call  him  wovUd  be  imprtnt- 
able.  He  offered  a  sanctuary  for  these  kids  to 
go  hide  after  perpetrating  their  acts  of  vio- 
lence. None  of  us  have  any  doubt  that  there 
were  marijuana  parties  at  church. 

In  our  hearings.  Captain  Oriffln  testi- 
fied: 

The  Rangers  are  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
an  organized  criminal  element. 

On  the  same  day,  Pastor  Fry  testified: 

They  (the  "lackstone  Rangers]  have  thua 

used  their  organization  to  reduce  violence 

and  to  create  order  In  an  otherwise  chaotic 

environment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  how  the 
Rangers  reduced  violence  and  created  or- 
der. The  former  president  of  the  Black- 
stone Rangers  is  serving  a  prison  term 
for  solicitation  to  murder;  he  was  con- 
victed of  sending  teenaged  boys  to  kill  a 
narcotics  pusher.  The  current  president 
of  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  Jeff  Fort,  is 
serving  a  prison  sentence  for  contempt  of 
Congress,  committed  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Is  also  held  without  bail  on 
numerous  felony  charges,  including  at- 
tempted murder,  kidnaping  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  and  bail  jumping. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  evidence  of  fraud  and  forgery 
disclosed  in  the  subcommittee's  hearings, 
a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Chicago  has 
indicted  23  leaders  of  the  Blackstone 
Rangers  on  132  counts  charging  con- 
spiracy to  commit  fraud,  conspiracy  to 
file  false  statements,  and  fraudulent  mis- 
application of  Federal  fimds.  Of  the  23 
persons  indicted,  21  were  named  in  our 
hearings  as  members  of  the  "Main  21," 
the  leadership  group  of  the  Ranger  orga- 
nization. At  the  time  of  the  indictment 
on  April  6,  1971,  nine  of  the  Rangers  in- 
dicted were  already  in  Illinois  State  pris- 
ons or  in  Cook  County  Jail  for  various 
offenses  including  murder,  assault,  and 
armed  robbery. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  say  whether 
Mr.  Fry  is  pleased  to  leave  Chicago  to  be- 
come a  professor  of  social  ethics  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  news  article  roports.  How- 
ever, I  feel  certain  that  many  people  in 
Chicago,  including  the  hard  pressed  law- 
enforcement  officials,  will  be  glad  to  see 
him  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


May  6,  1971 
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Weakt   Pbeacher  Severs  Ties  Wfth 
Chicago  Gang 
(By  Ken  Pierce) 

CHICAGO,  April  30.— The  Rev.  John  R.  Pry 
says  that  his  own  wecurlness  led  him  to  the 
decision  that  has  been  unsucoeesfuUy  urged 
on  him  for  years  from  many  sides.  Next 
June  15,  he  will  leave  behind  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  here  and  a  tortured, 
bitterly  criticized  relationship  with  Chicago's 
biggest   black  ghetto   gang. 

■I  would  stay  If  I  felt  I  oould  provide  the 
kind  of  imaginative  leadership  the  Job  re- 
quires, but  I  realized  I  can't  any  more,"  Mr. 
Pry  said  In  an  Interview  last  week. 

"I'm  pooped  out.  Tired.  Absolutely  on  the 
floor." 

The  47-year-old  pastor  has  been  at  the 
center  of  controversy.  Including  a  Senate 
inveetlgatlon,  since  he  offered  the  church  six 
years  ago  as  headquarters  for  what  is  now 
called  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation.  Originally 
known  as  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  It  Is  an 
organization  of  perhaps  1,000  black  youths 
centered  In  the  Woodlawn  neighborhood. 

Since  he  began  his  gang  program,  Mr. 
Fty  has  frequently  maintained  that  the 
police  harass  the  gangs.  "When  dealing  with 
parish  groups  like  the  Blackstone  Nation," 
he  said  last  week,  "the  ooncepta  of  guilt 
and  innocence  are  not  real  to  police  or  the 
courts."  Instead,  he  has  maintained,  of- 
ficials conduct  cmsades  to  break  up  the 
gangs. 

Mr.  Fry  cites  as  evidence  the  fact  that 
local  ofHdas  such  as  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
have  declared  "wars"  on  the  gangs,  with  the 
announced  aim  of  JalUng  their  leadership. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  som^ow  stand 
between  the  tremendous  engine  of  violence 
in  this  area — the  violence  of  the  Stones  and 
of  the  whole  ghetto  scene — and  the  func- 
tionally lawless  police  activity,"  he  said  In 
the  Interview. 

In  an  approach  that  has  been  anathema 
to  Chicago  police  and  many  city  youth-work 
agencies,  he  has  urged  the  gangs  to  go 
straight  but  remain  organized  as  a  militant 
community  group.  By  contrast,  the  usual 
method  of  dealing  with  gangs  Is  by  seeking  to 
eliminate  their  Influence  on  ghetto  youths. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Pry's  methods,  there 
has  been  Intense  hostility  between  himself 
and  Chicago  officials.  "What  I  would  call 
him  would  be  unprintable,"  said  Police  Capt. 
William  B.  Griffin,  commander  of  the  South- 
side  Grand  Crossing  p>ollce  district. 

"He  offered  a  sanctuary  for  these  kids  to 
go  hide  after  perpetrating  their  acts  of 
violence.  None  of  us  have  any  doubt  that 
there  were  marijuana  pEu-tles  at  church. 
Local  police  have  attacked  Mr.  Pry  In  pub- 
lic speeches. 

Mr.  Pry's  church  has  been  raided  by  police 
several  times  and  the  pastor  has  accused 
police  of  setting  a  Are  In  his  office. 

Besides  being  a  focus  of  constant  local 
pressures,  Mr.  Pry  moved  Into  the  national 
eye  in  1968  when  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Sen. 
John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.) ,  held  hearings  on 
the  Blackstone  Rangers.  Chicago  ix>llce 
helped  produce  some  evidence. 

Mr.  Pry  was  accused  by  a  former  gang 
member  of  passing  an  order  for  a  gang  kill- 
ing, of  allowing  his  church  to  be  used  for  sex 
and  marijuana  parties,  and  of  hiding  guns. 
A  church  staff  member  was  said  to  have  aided 
Ranger^  in  purchasing  guns  during  a  trip  to 
Michigan. 

But  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago  conducted  its  own  In- 
vestigation and  Issued  a  report  vindicating 
Mr.  Pry.  The  report  asserted  that  the  charges 
were  not  true  and  it  attacked  the  "low  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses  who  made  them." 

"The  McClellan  Committee's  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  .  .  .  testimony,  and  the  treatment 
of  that  testimony  by  some  of  the  media,  can 
only  be  regarded  ...  as  highly  unfortunate 
and  unfair,"  the  Presbytery  committee  said. 


The  report  made  no  finding  about  the  ex- 
tent of  illegal  activities  by  gang  members, 
but  It  concluded  that  Mr.  Pry  and  his  church 
staff  were  working  to  prevent  illegal  gang 
violence  and  to  redirect  gang  members. 

Now  Mr.  Pry  is  leaving  all  this  to  become 
a  professor  of  social  ethics  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Seminary,  a  job  be  was  flrst  offered  in 
January.  He  said,  however,  that  he  hopes  to 
create  a  nationwide  group  called  Friends  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chvirch,  100  people 
wpo  will  contribute  $1,000  each  with  no 
strings  attached.  He  said  he  thinks  that  the 
church  will  continue  to  aid  the  Black  P 
Stone  Nation. 

In  part  because  of  Pry's  efforts,  the  Black 
P  Stone  Nation  has  participated  In  many  ac- 
tivities that  are  not  the  usual  street  gang 
stuff.  They  have  organized  antlriot  patrols 
which  were  praised  by  police;  they  have 
joined  programs  of  Job  training  and  commu- 
nity planning  and  they  got  their  gang  mem- 
bers together  for  demonstrations  seeking 
black  jobe  In  the  construction  trades. 

Yet  these  activities  have  generally  been 
publicly  attacked  and  shortlived.  Some  have 
ended  in  acrimony  between  the  Rangers  and 
other  groups,  including  black  organizations 
that  have  accxised  the  Rangers  of  extortion 
and  terrorism. 

The  day  after  Pry  announced  his  resigna- 
tion, 23  Rangers  were  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  and  charged  with  forging  pay- 
check endorsements  and  collecting  salaries 
without  doing  work  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
OppK)rtunlty  Job  training  and  education 
project,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan hearings.  The  indictment  said  pro- 
gram participants  were  pressured  to  g^ve 
part  of  their  salaries  (of  about  $45  per  week) 
to  gang  leaders  and  the  gang  treasury.  The 
trial  oT  the  23  Ranger  leaders  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  June  I  In  U.S.  Ettstrict  Court. 

Does  he  look  on  his  efforts  with  the  gang 
success  or  a  failure? 

"The  Rangers  have  lost  ground  In  the  past 
two  or  three  years,"  Mr.  Pry  said.  "It's  been  a 
bitter  story. 

"But  I  learned  something  from  the  Stones. 
I  don't  look  at  things  In  terms  of  success  and 
failure  as  I  used  to.  The  Stones  cant  get  into 
that  world  where  they  can  succeed  or  fall. 
They  are  In  another  area  of  America,  where 
you  live  or  you  die.  These  are  significant 
options. 

"I've  just  bimg  In  as  good  as  I  could." 


As  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  &nd  other  Sena- 
tors have  pointed  out  in  colloquy  In  this 
body,  American  jet  engine  manufactur- 
ers are  both  capable  and  willing  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Lockheed  to  sup- 
ply an  engine  for  the  air  bus.  Is  the  air- 
frame Industry  any  more  important  to 
this  coimtry  than  the  jet  engine  and  al- 
lied Industries?  Is  the  employment  of 
Lockheed  workers  any  more  desirable 
than  the  employment  of  persons  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  or  Pratt- Whitney? 

I  believe  that  these  are  questions  which 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  would  do 
well  to  consider.  It  may  well  be  that 
there  are  overriding  reasons  why  a  do- 
mestic manufsMiturer  was  not  chosen. 
But  given  the  present  fiscal  and  economic 
situation,  an  all -U.S. -produced  aircraft 
might  be  a  more  appropriate  recipient 
of  Federal  guarantees  than  the  present 
domestic-foreign  hybrid. 

Until  this  question  is  resolved,  how- 
ever, I  believe  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  Congress  to  address  itself  to  the 
larger  issues  posed  by  the  request  for 
a  guarantee. 


GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEES  FOR 
LOCKHEED? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
administration  statements  have  indi- 
cated that  serious  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  request  of  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  for  a  Federal  guarantee  prior 
to  proceeding  with  the  production  of  the 
Lockheed  Air  Bus.  I  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  which  have  aflSlct- 
ed  the  Lockheed  Corp.  as  a  result  of 
previous  major  contracts.  While  I  do  not 
wish  at  this  time  to  comment  on  the 
merits  of  the  corporation's  proposal,  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  one  potentially  grave 
Inconsistency  inherent  in  its  presenta- 
tion. 

We  are  faced  with  a  persistently  high 
level  of  unemployment  throughout  our 
coimtry.  Lockheed  is  one  of  the  more 
severely  affected  corporations.  Indeed,  a 
major  justification  for  the  proposed 
guarantee  is  the  alleged  need  to  assure 
the  jobs  of  Lockheed's  employees.  Yet  the 
propxKed  guarantee  would  also  include 
the  manufacturer  of  jet  engines  for  the 
air  bus — which  happens  to  be  British  not 
American. 


FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
efforts  of  the  general  and  trade  press  to 
explain  the  new  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  have  been  exceptionally  good.  Twice 
recently  I  have  asked  that  some  of  these 
explanations  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Today  I  am  making  a  similar  request,  to 
include,  also,  the  printing  of  an  article 
detailing  some  computer  errors  in  bill- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Industrial  Banker,  April  1971] 

FlMAMCB     COMPAmKS     AND     THX     FAIK     CSS>IT 

Reporting  Act 

On  Saturday,  AprU  24,  1971,  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  will  become  the  law  of  the 
land  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  as  stated  in  the 
Congressional  Record  are  "to  give  the  con- 
sumer a  chance  to  correct  any  inaccurate 
information  in  his  credit  file;  to  preserve 
the  confidentiality  of  such  Information;  and 
to  prevent  any  undue  invasion  of  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  privacy." 

The  Act  covers  all  reporting  on  consumers, 
whether  It  be  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
credit.  Insurance,  or  emplojnnent.  However, 
credit  reports  or  other  Information  on  busi- 
ness firms  are  excluded  from  the  new  law. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  much  of 
the  Act  concerns  Itself  with  the  operations 
of  credit  reporting  agencies,  such  as  credit 
bureaus.  But  because  of  certain  sections 
within  the  Act  and  the  way  they  are  writ- 
ten. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Act  will  also 
have  an  affect  on  all  kinds  and  types  of  lend- 
ing Institutions,  including  small  loan,  sales 
finance,  and  industrial  loan  companies. 

There  is  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  this  Act  and  that  is 
that  there  is  nothing  In  the  law  that  should 
cause  a  lender  to  hesitate  to  provide  his  own 
experiences  with  a  consumer  to  a  reporting 
agency  provided  he  is  sure  that  the  Informa- 
tion  Is  correct. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Act  better  It 
is  vrise  to  study  carefully  the  meaning  of 
certain  terms  used  in  the  law  as  written  by 
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Congress.  The  most  Important  of  thes«  are 
the  terms  "Consumer  Report;"  "Con3\.mer 
Reporting  Agency;"  "Investigative  Consv.mer 
Report;  '  and  the  term  "Pile."  All  of  tbese 
terms  are  defined  In  Section  609  of  the  Act. 

"The  term  'consumer  report"  means  any 
written,  oral  or  other  communication  of  any 
Information  by  a  consumer  reporting  agpncy 
bearing  on  a  consumer's  credit  worthiness, 
credit  standing,  credit  capacity,  character, 
general  reputation,  personal  characteristics, 
or  mode  of  living  which  Is  used  or  exp«cted 
to  be  used  or  collected  In  whole  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  factor  In 
establishing  the  consumer's  eligibility  for 
( 1 )  credit  or  insurance  to  be  used  prim  irlly 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
or  (2)  employment  purposes,  or  (3)  other 
purposes  authorized  under  section  604. 

"The  term  does  not  Include  (A)  any  report 
containing  Information  solely  as  to  ti^ns- 
actlons  or  experiences  between  the  consumer 
and  the  person  making  the  report;  (B)  any 
authorization  or  approval  of  a  specific  ex- 
tension of  credit  directly  or  Indirectly  bj  the 
Issue  of  a  credit  card  or  similar  device;  (C) 
any  report  In  which  a  person  who  has  jeen 
requested  by  a  third  party  to  make  a  spe- 
cific extension  of  credit  directly  or  Indlrisctly 
to  a  consumer  conveys  his  decision  with  re- 
spect to  such  request,  If  the  third  partjil  ad- 
vises the  consumer  of  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  request  was  t  lade 
and  such  person  makes  the  disclosure  to 
the  consumer  required  under  section  615. 

"The  term  'consumer  reporting  agtnct/' 
means  any  person  which,  for  monetary  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  t  asls, 
regularly  engages  In  whole  or  In  part  in  the 
practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating  [;on- 
sumer  credit  information  or  ccher  informa- 
tion on  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing consumer  reports  to  third  paities, 
and  which  uses  any  means  or  facility  o:'  in- 
terstate commerce  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring or  furnishing  consumer  reports, 

"The  term  'investigative  consumer  retort' 
means  a  consumer  report  or  portion  thdreof 
in  which  information  on  a  consumer's  char- 
acter, general  reputation,  personal  charac- 
teristics, or  'mode  of  living  Is  obtained 
through  personal  Interviews  with  nelghpors, 
friends,  or  associates  of  the  consume^  re- 
ported on  or  with  others  with  whom  $e  is 
acquainted  or  who  may  have  knowledge  icon- 
ceming  any  such  Items  of  information.  How- 
ever, such  information  shall  not  Include  spe- 
cific factual  Information  on  a  co.-.suiaer's 
credit  record  obtained  directly  from  a  (red- 
itor  of  the  consumer  or  from  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  when  such  information  was 
obtained  directly  from  a  creditor  of  the  con- 
sumer or  from  the  consumer. 

"The  term  'file'  when  used  In  connection 
with  Information  on  any  consumer  n  eans 
all  of  the  information  on  that  consumer  re- 
corded and  retained  by  a  consumer  repo  ting 
agency  regardless  of  bow  the  Informatl  >n  Is 
stored." 

Section  615  of  the  Act  sets  forth  ths  re- 
quirements on  users  of  consumer  report!  and 
applies  directly  to  the  finance  Industr  f.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  credit  or  Insurance  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  or  em- 
ployment involving  a  consumer  is  denl<id  or 
the  charge  for  such  credit  or  insurance  1  b  in- 
creased either  wholly  or  partly  because  of 
Information  contained  In  a  consumer  n  sport 
from  a  consumer  reporting  aigency,  the  user 
of  the  consumer  report  shall  so  advls<  the 
consumer  against  whom  such  adverse  a^lon 
has  been  taken  and  supply  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
making  the  report. 

"(b)  Whenever  credit  for  personal,  fanlly, 
or  household  purposes  Involving  a  consumer 
Is  denied  or  the  charge  for  such  credit  Is  In- 
creased either  wholly  or  partly  becau^  of 
Information  obtained   from  a  person   other 


than  a  consumer  reporting  agency  bearing 
upon  the  consumer's  credit  capacity,  char- 
acter, general  reputation,  personal  character- 
istics, or  mode  of  living,  the  user  of  such 
Information  shall,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  upon  the  consumer's  written  request 
for  the  reasons  for  such  adverse  action  re- 
ceived within  sixty  days  after  learning  of 
such  adverse  action,  disclose,  the  nature  of 
the  Information  to  the  consumer.  The  user 
of  such  Information  shall  clearly  and  accu- 
rately disclose  to  the  consumer  his  right  to 
make  such  written  request  at  the  time  such 
adverse  action  is  communicated  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  any 
violation  of  this  section  if  he  shows  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  violation  he  maintained 
reasonable  procedures  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)." 

SPIRIT    AND    LETTER    OF    THE    LAW 

In  order  that  all  members  of  the  finance 
Industry  understand  exactly  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  this  new  federal  law, 
we  are  setting  forth  herein  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  as  we  Interpret  them.  Please  keep 
In  mind  that  this  information  Is  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  be  legal  advice.  You 
should  consult  your  own  attorney  for  such 
advice. 

1.  When  you  receive  a  consumer  credit 
report  and  after  looking  it  over  decide  that 
because  of  information  contained  in  it  you 
cannot  grant  credit  to  the  consumer  apply- 
ing to  you,  you  must  advise  him  of  this  fact. 
You  must  also  provide  the  consumer  with 
the  naxne  and  address  of  the  reporting 
agency. 

2.  You  may  not  cause  a  credit  investi- 
gation to  be  made  among  the  consumer's 
friends,  neighbors,  or  associates  unless  you 
first  inform  the  consumer  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  investigation. 

3  When  you  reject  an  applioation  for 
credit  on  the  basis  of  an  investigative  con- 
sumer report,  the  consumer  or  applicant 
must  be  told  that  he  has  the  right  to  learn 
the  substance  of  the  information  gathered. 
if  he  should  ask  for  It.  However,  it  Is  not 
required  that  the  specific  sources  of  such 
personal  Information  be  given. 

4.  Remember  that  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  apply  not  only  when  credit  is  denied, 
but  also  when  the  charge  for  credit,  includ- 
ing the  rate  of  Interest  or  financing  of  dis- 
counts, is  increased  as  a  result  of  the  credit 
information. 

5.  If  the  dealer  intends  to  offer  to  you  or 
anyone  else  the  consumer's  contract  he  must 
give  you  your  name  and  address  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  if  you  subsequently  turn  down 
the  offer  the  consumer  must  be  Informed. 

6.  If  you  pass  on  to  others  any  informa- 
tion you  have  about  a  consumer  other  than 
that  which  is  based  on  your  own  experience 
with  the  consumer,  you  may  be  considered 
under  this  law  to  be  acting  as  a  "consumer 
reporting  agency." — Should  this  t>e  the  case 
then  you  must  disclose  to  that  consumer. 

(a)  the  nature  and  substance  of  all  in- 
formation In  your  file  about  him; 

(b)  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you 
gave  such  information;  and 

(c)  If  you  sure  considered  to  be  acting  as  a 
reporting  agency,  then  the  consumer  must 
be  given  direct  access  to  the  file  maintained 
by  you,  have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  de- 
lete from  such  file  any  information  disputed 
by  him  or  not  subject  to  verification,  and 
3rou  must  delete  certain  types  of  "obsolete" 
material  from  the  file  (for  example,  adverse 
Information  more  than  7  years  old,  or  bank- 
ruptcy information  more  than  14  years  old). 

(This  question  of  who  Is  or  who  la  not  a 
credit  reporting  agency  Is  receiving  different 
Interpretations  by  attorneys  at  this  time  and 
we  will  not  know  what  Congress  meant  until 
either  a  court  decides  or  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  Issues  a  rule  or  regulation  on 
this  point.  The  only  safe  way  to  avoid  this 
situation  at  this  time  is  to  simply  stop  pro- 
viding any  information  other  than  your  own 
experience  with  a  consumer.) 

ENroaCCMENT     AND     PENALTIES 

The  enforcement  agency  of  this  Act  Inso- 
far as  the  finance  Industry  Is  concerned  will 
be  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  And 
finally  the  penalty  section  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  any  granter  of  credit,  reporter  of 
credit,  or  consumer  who  obtains  a  consumer 
credit  r^xjrt  under  false  pretenses  Is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $5,000,  a  year  In  prison,  or  both. 

It  also  provides  that  if  you  willfully  fall 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
you  can  be  sued  for  actual  damages,  punitive 
damages  for  an  unlimited  amount,  and  legal 
fees.  If  it  is  found  that  you  have  been  negli- 
gent in  establishing  reasonable  procedures 
to  comply  with  the  law,  you  can  be  sued  for 
actual  damages  plus  legal  fees. 

There  is  a  two-year  statute  of  limitations 
from  the  date  the  liability  arises.  In  the  case 
of  material  and  willful  misrepresentation, 
the  two-year  period  runs  from  the  date  of 
discovery. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  Congress  says 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  require  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  to  adopt  reason- 
able procedures  with  reference  to  credit,  per- 
sonnel, Insurance  and  other  information  re- 
porting that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
consumer. 


(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)    News,  Apr.  6, 

1971] 

New  Law  Opens  Up  Credit  Files 

(By  Ray  Wise) 

Your  three-year-old  car  is  making  strange 
noises,  so  you  decide  to  trade  It  In.  At  the 
auto  dealer's  you  fall  for  a  sporty  number 
and  order  It  in  blue.  But  two  days  later  the 
salesman  calls  you  up.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't 
arrange  credit  for  you."  You  can't  buy  the 
new  car. 

A  good  credit  risk,  you're  stunned.  What 
happened?  Well,  you've  forgotten  that  sev- 
eral months  earlier  you  had  bought  a  new 
refrigerator — on  time — and  it  had  never 
worked  properly.  Receiving  no  satisfaction 
from  the  store  which  had  sold  it  to  you, 
you've  refused  to  make  j^ymfiiits  on  the 
"lemon." 

Unknown  to  you,  that  store  gave  you  a 
bad  credit  reference  which  bounced  your  ap- 
plication for  an  auto  loan. 

The  situation  described  above  is  common. 
And  usually  the  consumer  simply  gives  up, 
because  he  never  gets  to  see  the  confidential 
credit  files  which  can  help  him  or  hinder  him 
In  making  a  loan,  buying  insurance  or  even 
getting  a  Job. 

You,  the  frustrated  car  buyer,  never  find 
out  that  it  was  the  refrigerator  deal  which 
stood  In  your  way.  The  credit  bureau  reports 
the  bad  credit  reference  to  the  auto  sales- 
man, but  the  credit  bureau  never  tells  you 
anything. 

As  of  AprU  25.  all  that  will  change.  That's 
when  the  federal  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
takes  effect.  The  new  law  opens  up  credit 
files  to  the  consumers  whoee  lives  they  affect. 

"There's  a  whole  mass  of  information  m 
credit  files,  some  of  which  Is  documented, 
and  some  of  which  is  almost  fabricated.  This 
law  gives  consumers  direct  access  to  the  in- 
formation, and  it  provides  that  certain  In- 
formation may  not  be  Included  in  the  credit 
files."  Max  Klass  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  said  yesterday  In  an  inter- 
view. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  car  salesman  who 
bounced  your  purchase  would  have  to  tell 
you  the  name  and  address  of  the  credit  bu- 
reau which  gave  you  the  bad  credit  refer- 
ence. 

You  could  then  go  to  the  credit  bureau 
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and  request  all  of  the  mformatlon  on  you  it 
has  in  Its  files. 

You  could  bring  someone  with  you  to  see 
these  flies. 

You  could  obtain  Information  from  the 
bureau  as  to  the  sources  of  its  information. 

You  could  get  from  the  credit  bureau  a  list 
of  those  to  whom  information  about  you 
had  been  sent. 

If  you  found  information  In  dispute — the 
refrigerator  case — you  could  take  steps  to 
have  the  situation  reinvestigated. 

"It  gives  the  consumer  direct  access  to  his 
file.  This  is  no  longer  a  private  file.  That  is 
very  important,"  said  Klass. 

This  access  is  not  limited  to  situations  in- 
volving financing.  Insurance  companies  and 
potential  employers  check  on  your  credit 
rating,  also.  In  these  cases,  too,  you  will  have 
the  right  to  know  what's  going  on  whenever 
there's  a  decision  unfavorable  to  you. 

In  the  words  of  the  legislation  Itself: 
"There  Is  a  need  to  Insure  that  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  exercise  their  grave  respon- 
Blbllltles  vrtth  fairness,  impartiality,  and  a 
respect  for  the  consumer's  right  to  privacy." 

Also,  the  new  law  bans  obsolete  informa- 
tion from  the  credit  files.  Excluded  are. 

1 — Bankruptcies  more  than  14  years  old; 

2 — Lawsuits  and  Judgments  more  than  7 
years  old  or  governed  by  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions, whichever  is  longer; 

3 — Paid-up  tax  liens  which  are  more  than 
7  years  old; 

4 — Accounts  placed  for  collection  or 
charged  to  profit  and  loss  if  they  are  more 
than  7  years  old; 

5 — Arrest,  Indictment  or  conviction  of  a 
crime  for  which  the  disposition,  release  or 
parole  is  more  than  7  years  old. 

6 — Any  other  adverse  information  which  Is 
more  than  7  years  old. 

The  above  exclusions  do  not  apply  in  cases 
involving  credit  transactions  of  $50,000  or 
more,  life  Insurance  Involving  $50,000  or 
more  and  employment  Involving  an  annual 
salary  of  $20,000  or  more. 

Violation  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  can  bring  stiff  penalties — punitive  dam- 
ages for  willful  non-compliance,  for  exam- 
ple. "It  Is  scaring  some  of  the  creditors  I've 
talked  to,"  Klass  notes. 

However,  he  says,  "the  new  law  gives  th» 
consumer  another  right — to  get  behind  that 
mysterious  veil  of  secrecy  surrounding  credit 
information." 


(Prom  Chicago  Today.  Apr.  9.  1971] 

Invading  the   Privacy   op  a  Credit   Bureau 

Therapist 

After  a  while,  talking  to  Milton  I.  Deutsch, 
the  therapy  begins  to  set  in  and  you  really 
believe  him  when  he  says  his  hobby  is  help- 
ing people. 

"People  can't  control  themselves,"  Deutsch 
says  sadly.  "They  should  be  taught  in  the 
eighth  grade  the  value  of  credit.  But  no — 
they're  out  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  and 
the  Joneses  keep  refinancing.  A  man  can  go 
Insane  with  credit." 

Deut-sch  runs  the  Chicago  Credit  Bureau  at 
538  S.  Wabash  Av.  He  has  got  to  know  more 
about  the  alibis  of  mankind  than  any  priest 
in  any  confessional.  Mortal  sins  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  stomach  clutches  a  man 
gets  when  the  collection  agency  starts  ham- 
mering. 

"Why.  we  have  people  coming  in  here  every 
day,"  Deutsch  said,  "and  they  rave  at  us. 
They  tell  us  much  more  than  we  have  in  our 
files.  Sometimes  they  get  out  of  control." 

In  his  wisdom,  drawn  from  50  years  of 
watching  Chicago  citizens  doing  psychic 
bends  over  their  credit,  Deutsch  has  devel- 
oped a  kindly  protectiveness. 

"I  tell  all  my  workers  whenever  anyone 
comes  in  to  check  his  file  'Bring  them  In  to 
me.'  I  take  them  Into  my  private  office — most 
places  shove  them  Into  a  cubbyhole — and  I 
treat  them  like  people." 

Deutsch 's  private  office  Is,  Indeed,  a  com- 


forting place.  It  Is  green,  with  a  sparkling 
plastic  rubber  plant  In  one  corner,  pictures 
of  the  Deutsch  family  on  the  walls,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  behind  the 
desk. 

The  calm  is  shattered  every  now  and  then 
by  the  phone,  a  beige-pink  one.  which  can 
connect  Deutsch  to  any  one  of  his  40  lines, 
but  which  shrills  during  credit  therapy  ses- 
sions only  on  imperative  matters. 

"Yes,  all  right,  did  you  hit  them?"  Deutsch 
was  demanding  the  other  day  Into  the  beige- 
pink  receiver. 

He  covered  the  phone  and  nodded  at  me. 
The  basic,  kindly  gnome  face  was  overlayed 
with  the  pucker  you  see  in  French  movies 
when  the  husband  slams  open  the  bedroom 
door  and  goes,  "Ah,  ha!" 

"We  trapped  them."  Deutsch  muttered,  if 
a  gnome  can  mutter.  "Man  called  up,  said 
he  was  Steinex  pharmacy.  Wanted  to  know 
the  credit  rating  of  one  of  cur  files." 

"Yes,  yes?"  he  was  back  Into  the  phone  now 
with  his  agent.  "Checked  out  the  place,  eh? 
Vacant  lot.  eh?  Good  work." 

"People  try  to  get  to  us  all  the  time," 
Deutsch  explained  later,  settling  down  be- 
hind his  enormous,  vacant  desk,  into  his 
enormous  leather  chair. 

"Neighbors  checking  on  neighbors.  Wives 
checking  on  husbands.  Fly-by-night  busi- 
nesses trying  to  get  free  service  without  pay- 
ing our  fee.  We  catch  them  every  time.  I 
have  a  team  of  agents  going  around.  Just 
to  make  sure  we  don't  give  out  information 
to  people  who  shouldn't  have  it." 
Who.  I  wondered,  should  have  it? 
"Legitimate  people."  Deutsch  said.  "Stores, 
banks,  finance  companies,  employers.  " 

What  about  the  Army  and  the  FBI  and 
the  Police  Department  and  .  .  .? 

"You're  talking  about  Invasion  of  privacy 
and  that's  a  red  flag  to  me."  Deutsch  said, 
and  his  face — so  like  a  tiny,  kosher  Mr. 
Micawber — went  into  another  change.  It  got 
very  bastille-unpassable. 

"We  are  not  commercial.  We  protect  the 
consumer.  We  protect  also  the  rights  of  the 
credit  grantor.  We  believe  In  the  American 
svstem  of  free  enterprise." 

But  the  Army,  and  the  FBI  and  the 
police  .  .  .? 

"Only  If  they  sign  the  correct  Inquiry 
forms  and  only  If  they  are  on  official  busi- 
ness," Deutsch  said.  "We  have  a  very  great 
obligation  to  our  consumers  and  our  credit 
grantors." 

The  consumers  are  you  and  me  and  the 
fii'e  nmillion  cards  in  Deutsch's  cabinets.  If 
you've  ever  charged  anything  in  this  city, 
you're  in  the  file. 

And  he  is  our  protector  as  well  as  our 
mentor  in  this  marvelous  system  of  univer- 
sal owing. 

But  the  trouble  with  systems  Is  that  they 
can  be  copped  out  by  signing  the  right  form. 
The  FBI  and  the  police  Just  have  to  sign 
the  right  form  and  there  they  are  knowing 
how  much  is  due  on  April  16  on  the  living- 
room  sofa,  and  whether  the  neighbors  say 
we  drink  a  lot.  It  may  or  it  may  not  interest 
them.  But  they  can  get  it. 

On  April  25.  about  two  weeks  from  now, 
a  new  federal  act  goes  Into  operation.  It  Is 
called  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  spon- 
sored by— who  else? — Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
(D.,  Wis.). 

It  says,  among  other  things,  that  we — the 
consumers,  the  Ijorrowers.  the  ones  who  live 
on  credit — have  a  few  rights  of  our  own. 

That's  why  I  was  over  there  the  other  day 
vrtth  the  truly  Intriguing  Deutsch.  I  wanted 
to  see  what  invasions  on  his  privacy  Sen. 
Proxmlre 's  bill  would  make. 

Sunday:  "Listen.  I'll  send  you  a  check  on 
Monday." 

Open    Pile    Act    Effective    April    25:    New 
Law  Credit  to  the  Business 
On  April  26  it  beoomea  legal  for  anyone 
to  go  to  his  nearest  credit  bureau  and  de- 
mand: 


A  look  at  his  credit  file,  and  the  names  of 
anyone  who  has  gotten  an  employment  re- 
port on  him  for  the  laet  two  years  or  a 
credit  report  for  the  laet  six  months. 

Plus  the  right  to  demand  that  all  "ad- 
verse Information" — bad  debts,  records  of 
arrests.  Indictments — be  removed  If  they  are 
seven  years  old.  Bankruptcy,  too,  If  you  went 
bankrupt  more  than  14  years  ago. 

And,  theoretically,  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected from  federal  sncxjplng  unless  you've 
asked  for  a  Job  which  requires  a  federal  se- 
curity check. 

If  you've  been  turned  down  on  a  charge 
account  anywhere,  after  April  25  the  store 
has  to  tell  you  why  and  who  provided  the 
Information. 

Then  you  can  march  up  to  the  credit  bu- 
reau and  glom  thru  your  file.  If  you  don't 
agree  with  what  they  have,  they  have  to 
make  check  out  calls  at  their  expense  while 
you  stand  there  tapping  your  Indignant  toe. 
I'm  telling  you  all  this  to  give  you  stam- 
ina when  It  comes  to  dealing  with  the  great 
credit  ogre,  the  nightmare  of  us  all. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  becomes 
effective  April  25.  but  in  actual  fact  it  turns 
out  most  credit  bureaus  have  been  going 
along  with  the  basics  of  the  thing  for  a 
long  time,  possibly  sensing  a  credit  apoca- 
lypse on  the  way. 

Over  at  the  Chicago  Credit  Bureau,  Mil- 
ton Deutsch  Isn't  worried. 

"We  have  been  operating  this  way  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,"  he  says  soothingly. 
"Let  us  meet  upon  the  level  and  part  upon 
the  square."  Milton  Deutsch  says,  that  be- 
ing his  motto. 

Deutsch  says  he  receives  25  to  30  of  Chi- 
cago's citizens  each  day,  inquiring  about 
their  credit  ratings. 

If  the  inquirer  hasn't  been  refused  credit 
somewhere  within  the  last  30  days — if  he's 
Just  browsing — Deutsch  charges  him  $4  for 
the  privilege  of  the  snoop. 

If  he's  trying  to  track  down  the  cause  of 
a  recent  credit  turn-down,  he  gets  a  look 
for  nothing. 

"That's  only  fair,"  Deutsch  says.  "A  man 
has  to  know  where  he  stands." 

His  biggest  problem,  Deutsch  says,  is  wives 
checking  on  husbands  and  husbands  check- 
ing on  wives. 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  them."  he  says,  his 
face  looking  like  a  chutzpah  Brownie.  "But 
of  course  we  can't  give  In.  All  those  husbands 
with  all  those  Michigan  Avenue  accounts. 
All  that  lingerie  sent  to  unmarried  ladles  .  .  . 
our  files  are  sacred." 

More  than  2.000  Chicago  businesses,  banks, 
and  finance  companies  subscribe  to  Milton 
Deutsch's  service,  at  $25  a  year,  plus  a  charge 
for  each  inquiry. 

Deutsch.  who  also  runs  a  collection  agency 
which  he  says  is  quite  separate  from  the 
credit  bureau,  is  proud  of  the  speed  with 
which  his  operators  answer  queries: 

"Three  minutes  from  the  time  the  query 
originates,    unless    It    Involves    out-of-town 

calls." 

He  Insists  that  he  only  records  the  "basic 
Information — "Does  a  man  live  where  he  says 
he  lives,  how  he  pays  his  obligatlors.  how 
long  does  he  hold  his  Job.  things  like  that"— 
and  he  gets  this  from  direct  query  from  for- 
mer employers  and  landlords  and  the  like 

The  other  Information — mistresses,  drink- 
ing habits,  etc..  Is  eathered  thru  a  special 
investigation,  and  Deutsch  doesn't  bother 
with  this. 

He  does,  however,  own  a  separate  collection 
agency  which  hires  investigators  who  do  deal 
with  these  more  embarrassing  matters. 

"We  keep  the  two  agencies  apart."  Deutsch 
says  delicately. 

As  for  federal  agencies  on  their  informa- 
tion-seeking sprees.  Deutsch  is  firm  with  the 
proprieties  of  information.  He  won't  let  them 
thumb  thru  his  files  unless  they  have  proper 
credentials.  "They  must  be  on  really  official 
business."  he  says. 

He  recalls  with  regret  this  edict  of  former 
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Superintendent  of  Police  O.  W.  Wilson,  »ho 
cut  off  the  Interchange  of  Information  be- 
tween the  credit  bureau  and  the  police. 

"We  obvlOTiSly  have  useful  informatioq  for 
each  other.  It  would  really  make  sense  fo^  iis 
to  cooperate,  but  .  .  .  that's  the  wa^  he 
wanted  It." 

Milton  Deutsch  was  very  firm.  "Certainly 
under  these  circumstances  I  would  never  Iglve 
any  Information  to  the  police." 

Certainly  under  any  circumstances  it 
got  to  be  one  of  the  best  four  bucks  anyone 
has  spent  to  go  down  to  Milton  Deut^ch's 
place  and  browse  among  his  ownlngs. 

The  address  is  538  S.  Wabash,  past  Zan^e's 
Flower  Heaven  and  the  Chicago  Chess  Club 

As  MUton  Deutsch  himself  would  say 
us  meet  upon  the  level,  and  part  upon 
square." 


has 


'Let 
the 


[From  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)   SentlnBl, 
Apr.  17,  1971) 

Nxw  Law  Affects  Au.  Rating  Bttrea^s 
(By  BUI  Brutton.  Jr.) 

When  Mr.  Consumer  walks  through  the 
door  of  his  local  credit  bureau  the  mism- 
Ing  of  April  26,  It  wUl  be  with  a  different 
s'ltus  than  he  had  at  closing  time  the  \?eek 
before.  His  right  to  review  his  credit  file  and 
to  make  specific  other  requests  will  be  a  i  lat- 
ter of  law  under  the  Pair  Credit  Repotting 
Act. 

This  change  In  legal  status  will  pote  a 
little  problem  for  Associated  Credit  Bu'eau 
members.  The  provisions  of  the  law  regilat- 
Ing  consumer  Interviews,  In  most  Instances, 
are  the  sam?  as  the  terms  of  the  "Policies  to 
Protect  Consumer  Privacy" — adherence  to 
which  has  been  a  condition  of  membership 
in  ACB  for  over  two  years  already. 

There  are  a  few  Important  differences, 
however,  and  they  center  on  five  areas;  Tele- 
phone Interviewing,  disclosure  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  employment  and  other  rep>rts, 
third  party  presence  during  Interviews,  the 
filing  of  statements  concerning  disputed  ac- 
counts, the  sending  of  corrected  reports 
to  recipients  of  previous  Incorrect  informa- 
tion, and  the  death  of  waivers  of  Immunity. 

Telephone  Interviewing  has  always  1>een 
hard  to  swallow  In  the  past  due  to  comp!  exl- 
tles  of  establishing  positive  identlflcailon, 
but  the  needs  of  consiuners  unable  to  come 
to  the  bureau  necessitated  a  change.  Written 
requests  are  required  in  advance  before  ( uch 
Interviews  can  be  made,  however.  This  ^Tit- 
ten  request  wUl  provide  Information  w  ilch 
win  check  with  the  credit  file  and  make  l(  len- 
tlficatlon  complete  before  the  consiimer  Is 
called  by  the  bureau. 

The  new  law  stipulates  that  the  consumer 
to  be  told  the  names  of  anyone  who  received 
employment  reports  on  him  within  the  pre- 
vious two  years  and  who  received  reporti  for 
any  other  purposes  six  months  before  the 
Interview. 

A  consumer  being  Interviewed  at  a  bureau 
now  has  the  right  to  have  someone  In  addi- 
tion to  a  spouse  accompany  him.  Congress 
recognized  that  uneducated,  low  Income,  or 
foreign  speaking  consumers,  might  need  In- 
terpretative help  from  a  friend,  neighbor  or 
legal  aid  attorney,  for  example.  This  "o;her 
person"  must  comply  with  the  same  stan<  lard 
of  "reasonable  Identification"  that  the  con- 
sumer does.  Bureaus  also  may  require  the 
consumer  to  sign  a  statement  granting  t  i^m 
permission  to  discuss  his  file  in  the  taird 
party's  presence. 

The  consumer  also  has  the  right  to  atacb 
a  letter  of  explanation  to  his  credit  re:ord 
In  the  event  of  a  disputed  account.  If  tiere 
Is  error  or  a  disputed  fact  In  the  record,  a 
bureau  is  required  to  reinvestigate  the  In- 
formation within  a  reasonable  period  of  1 1me 
and  record  the  current  status  in  the  con- 
sumer's file. 

In  review,  bureaus  are  now  required  to  tilre 
trained  personnel  to  Interview  and  coutisel 
and  to  provide  such  counseling  during  iior- 


mal  business  hours.  This  means  between  9 
a.m.  and  6  pjn.,  if  such  are  a  bureau's  nor- 
mal hours.  If  these  botirs  should  still  prove 
impossible  for  the  consumer,  then  a  tele- 
phone Interview  may  be  arranged.  All  credit 
interviews  should  be  made  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  Image  of  the  bureau  and  to 
create  and  maintain  goodwill  as  well  as  to 
educate  the  consumer  in  the  functions  of  a 
credit  bureau. 

The  new  law  is  fair  to  all  parties  and 
shovUd  help  to  remove  the  shrouds  of  secrecy 
which  many  consumers  have  felt  surrounds 
their  credit  file. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer, 

Apr.  25,  1971] 

Now.   A   Look   in   Thosk  Files 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  goes  Into 
effect  today.  It  Is  complex  and  relatively 
unheralded.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  jwpu- 
lar  generalities  about  American  consumer 
debt.  It  will  touch  the  lives  of  practically 
every  adult  in  the  United  States. 

Hotly  debated  for  three  years  in  Congress, 
the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  law  Is  an  Impor- 
tant blow  for  privacy,  and  against  the  ac- 
ciunulation  of  powerful — but  unchecked — 
data  which  can  be  used  arbitrarily  against 
Individuals.  The  protections  it  offers  and 
sanctions  it  imposes  against  commercial 
agencies  should,  as  quickly  and  forcefully 
as  possible,  be  extended  to  appropriate  gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

In  essence,  the  new  law  strips  all  secrecy 
from  the  commercial  credit  investigation 
and  records  system  and  gives  individuals 
redress. 

Almost  anyone  In  the  United  States  who 
buys  anything  on  time  or  borrows  money 
is  subjected  by  the  lending  agency  to  a 
credit  check.  Nationally,  the  more  than  2500 
firms  comprising  the  Industry  process  some 
150  million  such  background  reports  a  year. 
Until  now.  no  consumer  knew  where  the  in- 
formation came  from — or  what  it  was.  Abuse, 
arbitrariness,  and  casual  Incompetence  were 
frequent. 

Under  the  new  law,  everyone  is  entitled  to 
examine — and  trace  the  sources  of — all  In- 
formation (except  mediCEil)  kept  on  him  by 
any  credit  reporting  or  investigating  agency 
in  the  country.  If  there  is  error,  the  agency 
must  correct  It;  in  cases  of  dispute  the  file 
must  include  at  least  an  explanatory  state- 
ment offered  by  the  subject.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  £ict  outlaws  dl<!trlbutlon  of 
adverse  Information  which  goes  back  more 
than  seven  years.  Agencies  are  liable  for 
damages  In  cases  Involving  not  only  misrep- 
resentation but  also  negUgence. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  Important  pro- 
tections depends  heavily  on  the  initiative 
of  private  consumers.  IJisclosure  and  relief 
are  rights  which  should  be  demanded,  firm- 
ly and  quickly,  by  everyone  who  has  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  financial 
portrait  In  hitherto  secret  files. 

[From  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Journal, 

Apr.  11,  19711 

Fair  Ckedit  Act  May  Stretch  Wait  To 

Obtain  Loans 

The  new  Federal  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act,  which  will  go  Into  effect  Apr.  25,  may 
make  loans  easier  to  understand  but  may 
slow  down  the  process  of  getting  them,  ac- 
cording to  a  group  of  lawyers. 

The  lawyers  explained  the  new  law  to 
nearly  1,300  bankers,  savings  and  loan  of- 
ficials, and  credit  union  personnel  at  meet- 
ings recently  in  Eau  Claire,  Oreen  Bay,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Madison. 

The  act  Imposes  strict  requirements  on 
disclosure  and  notification  to  the  consumer. 
However,  other  parts  of  the  act  may  de- 
crease the  ability  of  lending  Institutions  to 
exchange  information  and  lengthen  the  wait 
for  the  loan. 


Notebooks  explaining  the  law  In  full  are 
available  from  the  Wisconsin  Bankers  Assn 
14  N.  Carroll  St. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 

Apr.  25.  1971] 

Consumers  Should  Know  :  CREorr  Record  No 

Longer  Secret 

(By  Estelle  Jackson) 

I've  always  had  a  secret  desire  to  find  out 
my  credit  rating. 

I  visualized  myself  In  my  less-controlled 
daydreams  as  sneaking  down  the  aisles  of 
the  local  credit  bureau,  pulling  out  my  file 
and  leafing  through  It  hastily  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  record  of  the  times  back 
in  1962  when  I  let  my  account  with  a  certain 
department  store  ride  for  a  couple  of  months. 
"It's  going  to  affect  our  credit  rating,"  my 
husband  kept  Insisting. 

Another  dream  came  true  for  me  last  week. 
I  paid  my  visit  to  the  credit  bureau — In  this 
case  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Richmond — and 
saw  my  file.  But  there  was  nothing  subrosa 
about  the  whole  operation.  The  file  was  pro- 
duced willingly  and  I  was  even  allowed  to 
hold  the  Information  In  my  hand.  The  Cre- 
dit Bureau  of  Richmond  proved  to  be  a  nice 
place  to  visit. 

In  a  rather  tlred-looklng  brown  envelope, 
dating  from  1951  when  my  husband  opened 
his  first  charge  account  at  a  men's  clothing 
store  here,  were  a  whole  sheaf  of  papers — ^re- 
ports on  our  credit  status  from  various  stores 
where  we  had  accounts,  and  carbon  copies  of 
reports  sent  by  the  bureau  to  other  bureaus 
or  businesses. 

The  Information  was  largely  In  code,  which 
was  Interpreted  carefully  to  me.  Descriptions 
of  a  customer's  manner  of  payment  are  In  a 
"common  language"  that  ranges  from  an 
"0"  for  an  account  that  Is  too  new  to  rate, 
to  a  "9"  for  one  that's  a  "bad  debt;  placed 
for  collection;  suit;  Judgment;  bankrupt; 
skip."  Businesses  are  listed  literally  from  A 
to  Z — from  A  for  an  automotive  concern  to 
Z  for  miscellaneous. 

The  file  contained  what  amounted  to  my 
husband's  employment  history — since  most 
of  the  positions  he's  held  since  youth  were 
listed  on  one  report  or  another.  I  also  read 
that  at  age  24  he  was  considered.  In  a  report 
ordered  by  a  clothing  store  from  another 
agency,  to  b3  a  person  of  "good  character  and 
habits." 

Pacts  about  myself  were  completely  lack- 
ing, however.  Except  that  presumably  I  had 
something  to  do  with  Mr.  Jackson's  parent- 
hood of  two  children  and  my  existence  was 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  "married." 

So,  I  found  out,  my  particular  credit  rat- 
ing was  actually  dependent  on  my  hxis- 
band's.  And.  if  the  credit  bureau  reasoning 
Is  to  be  accepted,  It's  not  really  a  credit  rat- 
ing but  a  descrlpltlon  of  how  we  pay  our 
bills. 

And,  even  more  deflating,  It  turns  out  my 
husband  was  right.  Back  In  1962  that  depart- 
ment store  did  notice  my  late  payment:  they 
gave  me  our  only  "2"  (for  payment  In  30 
to 60  days). 

As  of  today,  a  new  law — the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act — makes  it  pxwslble  for  any 
consumer  to  find  out  what  his  credit  records 
contain. 

Numerous  provisions  of  the  new  law  will 
mean  no  changes  for  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Richmond,  Inc.,  according  to  Jeff  D.  Smith, 
Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  of  Greater  Richmond 
and  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Richmond. 

The  new  law  requires — and  the  Credit  Bu- 
reau of  Richmond  has  already  as  its  policy— 
that  any  concerned  consumer  can  walk  into 
a  credit  bureau  and  see  his  file.  He  Is  en- 
titled to  complete  and  accurate  disclosure  of 
the  Information  In  the  flJe.  The  Credit  Bu- 
reau of  Richmond  already  has  a  consumer 
relations  ^eclalist,  said  Smith. 

Under  the  law  and  already  standard  op- 
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eratlng  procediire  to  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Elchmond,  the  consumer  must  present  prop- 
er identification. 

But  while  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Richmond 
lists  an  estimated  550.000  persons  in  its  neat 
and  well-organized  files,  a  one-stop  survey 
of  Its  Information  probably  would  not  pro- 
vide the  total  picture  of  anyone's  credit 
reputation. 

While  the  credit  Bureau  of  Richmond,  with 
Its  96  employees,  is  undoubtedly  the  city's 
blggeet  bureau,  there  Is  a  competing  agen- 
cy— the  Retailers  Commercial  Agency,  with  a 
complement  of  about  four  employees. 

Credit  bureaus  in  other  cities  may  also 
liave  records  of  your  credit  history. 

And.  in  Richmond,  there  are  Investigative 
reporting  agencies  which  make  r^orts  for 
Insurance  companies  and  employers — some 
among  these  are  the  Retail  Credit  Company, 
Hopper-Holmes  Bureau,  Inc.,  and  O'Hanlon 
Reports. 

Investigative  reports  can  Include  Infor- 
mation about  your  character,  general  repu- 
tation, personal  characteristics  and  mode  of 
living,  obtained  often  through  personal  In- 
terviews with  friends,  neighbors  and  asso- 
ciates. 

All  such  credit  bureaus  and  investigative 
reporting  agencies  are  covered  by  the  act. 

Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (D.-Mo.)  had  pro- 
posed that  the  law  require  credit  bureaus  to 
notify  consumers  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
the  subject  of  a  dossier.  The  proposal  failed. 

However,  the  law  does  provide  that  you  be 
notified  of  the  location  of  the  files  If  the 
flies  are  used  against  you. 

Consumers  who  want  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  protection  of  this  law  should 
acquaint  themselves  fully  with  their  rights 
under  Its  provisions. 

A  consumer  who  Is  rejected  for  Insurance, 
credit  or  employment  based  wholly  or  in 
part  on  a  credit  report  must  be  told  that 
such  a  report  was  made.  He  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  name  and  address  of  the  credit 
bureau  supplying  the  report — and  then  can 
go  to  the  agency  and  see  his  file. 

He  can  visit  the  credit  bureau  in  person, 
or  can  make  a  written  request  for  a  telephone 
Interview — and  then  review  his  credit  record 
over  the  telephone. 

He  may  be  accompanied  by  another  person 
of  his  choice.  This  has  not  been  permitted 
by  most  bureaus. 

The  law  doesn't  specify  that  the  consumer 
can  hold  the  report  in  his  hand.  Jeff  Smith 
said  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Richmond  will 
permit  it.  On  the  other  hand,  R.  W.  Hensel, 
branch  manager  for  the  Retail  Credit  Com- 
pany, said  his  office  will  read  the  Informa- 
tion to  you. 

The  consumer  is  also  entitled  to  learn 
who  are  the  sources  of  the  Information,  ex- 
cept m  the  case  of  Investigative  reports. 
Sources  of  information  used  In  this  type  of 
report  are  to  be  kept  confidential,  the  reason 
being  that  many  were  afraid  that  sources 
would  dry  up  if  their  names  were  disclosed. 

However,  if  a  consumer  brings  a  lawsuit 
because  of  the  investigation  file,  these 
sources  must  be  revealed.  And  lawsuits  can 
be  pressed  In  civil  court  against  credit  re- 
porting agencies.  If  the  agency  is  negligent 
and  reports  Inaccurate  Information. 

Medical  information  Is  also  exempted  from 
disclosure. 

Consumers  will  be  told  the  names  of  those 
who  have  received  employment  reports  within 
the  past  two  years,  and  the  names  of  all 
others  who  have  received  credit  reports  with- 
in the  past  six  months. 

If  the  consumer  questions  any  item  in  his 
file,  the  credit  bureau  must  reinvestigate.  If 
It  Is  found  to  be  Inaccurate  or  can  no  longer 
be  verified,  the  Item  will  be  deleted.  If  the 
consumer  stlU  disputes  the  Information  after 
a  second  investigation,  he  has  the  right  to 
have  a  summary  of  his  version  of  the  dispute 
written  Into  his  file. 

Agencies  also  are  required  to  delete  adverse 


Information  if  more  than  seven  years  old, 
except  for  bankruptcies  which  may  be  kept 
on  record  for  14  years  (excepting  only  in 
cases  involving  credit  or  life  Insurance  in- 
volving at  least  $50,000,  or  an  employment 
report  involving  a  minimum  annual  salary  of 
$20,000). 

The  Virginia  statute  of  limitations  on 
Judgments  Is  20  years,  so  under  the  credit 
reporting  law,  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Rich- 
mond could  carry  a  report  of  a  Judgment 
for  that  length  of  time,  according  to  Smith. 
Instead  the  bureau  will  only  report  Judg- 
ments for  seven  years.  Also,  no  arrests  will 
be  reported  by  this  bureau  unless  they  are 
followed  by  a  conviction,  he  said. 

The  deletion  of  adverse  material  older  than 
seven  years  should  make  credit  easier  to  get 
for  some,  he  said,  citing  examples  of  persons 
who  have  a  "rocky"  time  getting  their  credit 
established  during  their  youth. 

The  law  also  requires  notification  of  In- 
vestigative reports.  When  an  Investigative 
report  is  made,  the  fact  must  be  disclosed  to 
the  constuner  in  writing  no  less  than  three 
days  after  the  date  the  report  was  first  re- 
quested. A  consumer  will  also  be  Informed 
of  his  right  to  request  additional  disclosures 
about  the  scope  of  the  investigation.  No 
adverse  Information  can  be  used  in  later 
investigations  on  the  consumer  If  that  In- 
formation Is  more  than  three  months  old 
and  has  not  been  verified  again. 

If  an  Item  Is  deleted  or  a  statement  added 
to  a  consumer's  file,  he  may  request  that  the 
credit  bureau  Inform  those  who  have  re- 
ceived employment  reports  within  the  past 
two  years  and  all  others  who  have  received 
regular  credit  reports  within  the  past  six 
months. 

There's  a  $5,000  fine — or  one  year's  impris- 
onment— or  both  for  anyone  who  willfully 
obtains  a  credit  report  under  false  pretenses. 
Uses  of  credit  and  investigative  reports  are 
restricted  to  legitimate  business  uses,  such 
as  extending  credit  or  underwriting  insur- 
ance. Government  agencies  will  have  access 
to  files  if  acting  as  an  employer,  insurer  or 
creditor,  otherwise  a  court  order  will  be  nec- 
cessary  to  get  information. 

The  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  prepared  a  leafiet  on  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  which  is  available 
at  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Richmond,  one  of 
its  2,100  member  organizations. 

The  emphasis  of  the  law  is  on  consumer 
access  to  his  ovim  credit  information — and 
ability  to  dispute  and  correct  it.  But  it  is 
up  to  the  consumer  to  exercise  these  rights 
when  the  occasion  arises,  and  thus  protect  a 
very  valuable  asset — his  credit. 

[PYom  the  Syracuse   (N.T.)    Post-Standard, 

Apr.  5,  1971] 

CoNStTMZR  Credit  Aid 

If  you  think  a  credit  reporting  firm's  rec- 
ords on  you  are  all  fouled  up,  caxising  you 
problems  in  opening  charge  acoounte  or  In- 
stallment loans,  the  mysteries  can  be  un- 
raveled April  25  and  thereafter. 

On  that  date  a  new  federal  law,  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act,  takes  effect,  bringing 
sweeping  changes  in  credit  reporting  prac- 
tices. Here's  how  it  can  protect  you. 

You  can  demand  to  know  the  information 
m  your  file  and  its  sources.  Simply  make  a 
request  In  person  or  by  letter  to  the  credit 
bureau,  bank  or  other  reporting  agency. 

You  can  challenge  any  time  in  your  file. 
The  agency  must  accept  your  explanation  or 
investigate  your  complaint.  Any  Information 
that  turns  out  to  be  wrong,  or  can't  be  vert- 
fled,  mxist  be  removed  from  yovir  file. 

You  can  Insist  that  the  agency  send  out  a 
notice  of  (xwTectlon  to  all  who  received  the 
erroneous  report. 

An  agency  must  Inform  you  when  you  are 
being  investigated,  and  that  you  are  entitled 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  report.  In  addi- 
tion, at  your  request  an  agency  must  tell  you 


who  hae  received  a  report  on  jrou — ^In  the 
past  two  years  for  employment  purposes,  in 
the  past  six  months  for  other  purposes. 

The  agency  must  omit  certain  kinds  of 
stale  information  from  your  report.  A  bank- 
ruptcy may  be  reported  for  no  more  than  14 
years.  A  suit  or  Judgment,  for  7  years  (at  the 
expiration  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
whichever  is  longer).  An  arrest,  indictment 
or  conviction  of  a  crime,  for  7  years  from  the 
date  of  dlspoeition,  release  or  parole.  A  paid 
tax  lien,  p>ast-due  account  or  other  type  of 
adverse  information,  for  7  years. 

So,  it  may  pay  you  to  make  inquiries  about 
your  ctirrent  credit  rating  If  you've  been 
fighting  with  an  insurance  company,  store 
or  other  credit  grantor  because  of  mixed-up 
bills,  poor  quality  appliances  or  bad  service. 
A  stxire,  a  salesman  or  a  serviceman  may  have 
given  you  a  bad  credit  report  If  you've  balked 
at  paying  until  an  adjustment  was  made. 

[Prom  Time,  May  3, 1971] 
New  Deal  for  the  Harassed 

For  eight  yeairs  a  pharmaceuticals  sales- 
man In  New  York  City  endured  a  Kafkaesque 
nightmare,  appljrlng  for  work  to  many  firms 
and  always  being  turned  down,  sometimes 
after  he  had  been  told  that  he  was  accepted. 
Reason:  Atlanta's  Retail  Credit  Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  firms  in  the  business  of  gathering 
and  selling  financial  information  about  in- 
dividual consumers,  had  been  reporting 
erroneously  that  the  salesman  was  dishonor- 
ably discharged  from  the  Army.  This  was  Just 
one  of  many  examples  of  damaging  Irrespon- 
sibility In  the  credit-Investigation  field  un- 
covered in  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  thousands  of  computerized,  credit- 
checking  bureaus  across  the  country  consti- 
tute an  awesome  but  lightly  regulated  intel- 
ligence network.  The  information  they  sup- 
ply to  stores,  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
employers  Intimately  affects  the  borrowing 
potential,  earning  power  and  reputations  of 
millions  of  Americans.  Yet  many  are  obliv- 
ious to  the  existence,  much  less  the  extent  or 
accuracy,  of  the  data  that  credit  bureaus 
disseminate  about  them. 

To  give  consumers  protection  against 
abuses.  Congress  passed  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  which  took  effect  last  week.  The 
measure  was  adopted  after  testimony  re- 
vealed that  Information  on  consumers  is 
sometimes  hastily  collected  for  the  credit- 
reporting  bureaus  by  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates, who  get  their  information  by  checking 
newspaper  reports  of  arrests  and  by  secretly 
interviewing  neighbors  of  the  people  under 
investigation.  Prodded  by  supervisors  trying 
to  Justify  the  service,  some  investigators  aim 
for  a  10%  to  15%  rejection  rate  in  their 
reports. 

Under  the  new  law,  however,  if  an  appli- 
cant Is  rejected  for  a  loan,  a  Job  or  an  insur- 
ance policy  because  of  an  unfavorable  credit 
report,  he  must  be  told  so  by  the  person 
turning  him  down.  He  then  has  the  right  to 
examine  the  bureau's  files;  if  he  can  prove 
that  an  item  is  Inaccurate,  it  must  be  struck 
out.  Bureaus  must  also  be  certain  that  their 
clients  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  indi- 
vidual's background.  Finance  companies  are 
acceptable;  laviryers  looldng  for  ammunition 
In  a  divorce  case  are  not.  The  FBI,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  which  had  easy  access  to  data 
banks,  must  now  have  a  court  order  to  peek 
at  an  individual's  dossier  (except  for  checks 
on  prospective  employees) .  Credit-bureau 
officials  who  knowingly  supply  data  to  un- 
authorized clients  risk  a  year  in  Jail  and  a 
$5,000  fine.  Says  Senator  William  Proxmlre, 
Wisconsin  Democrat,  who  husbanded  the  bill 
through  Congress:  "At  some  point  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy  must  take  prece- 
dence over  the  creditor's  right  to  obtain  In- 
formation." 
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[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   BuUetl^, 

Apr.  26.  1971] 

Now  Yoc  Can  Correct  Your  Credft  Fn^: 

(By  Miles  Cunningham) 

As  of  today,  the  consumer  has  a  ^reat  deal 
more  to  say  about  what  emerges  as  his  credit 
status. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  Is  nowj  in 
effect.  It  Is  the  first  time  the  credit  repurt' 
Ing  Industry  Is  under  federal  regulation  i 

This  federal  law  means  that  If  a  credit  }u- 
reau  has  a  file  on  you — smd  almost  e\  ery 
adult  has  a  file  somewhere — you  can  lool :  at 
It.  It  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  jthe 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

It    is   a    day    for    which    the   PhUadeldhla 
Credit     Bureau     has     been     preparing     for 
months.  The  bureau  has  3.5  million  Indli  Id 
ual  credit  files  In  Its  offices  at  1211  Chestput 
St. 

CAN   BE   CORRECTED 

If  there  are  errors  In  the  files,  the  cbn- 
sumer  can  have  them  corrected.  If  the  cridlt 
bureau  disputes  the  version  of  some  lncid(  nt, 
an  explanation  of  up  to  100  words  can)  be 
Inserted. 

Sen.  William  W.  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.).  Au- 
thor of  the  F^r  Credit  Reporting  Act.  says 
the  law  does  five  fundamental  things  for  con- 
sumers : 

Provides  that  those  turned  down  for  cijed- 
It,  insurance  or  employment  on  the  basin  of 
a  credit  report  must  be  told  the  reason  and 
be  given  the  name  and  address  of  the  credit 
reporting  agency. 

Consumers  now  have  the  legal  righd  to 
learn  the  nature  and  substance  of  all  the 
information  In  their  files  and  to  correct  In- 
accuracies. 

HELD    CONFIDENTIAI. 

Credit  reporting  agencies  are  required  to 
keep  the  information  in  their  files  confi^n 
tial  except  for  legitimate  business 

Adverse  information  more  than  seven 
old,   or   in   bankruptcies   14   years,   must 
deleted  from  the  files. 

When  an  investigative  report  is  conducted 
the  person  under  investigation  must  be 
formed   and   the  agency  must   disclose 
scope  and  nature  of  the  investigation  If 
quested. 

Investigative  reports  consist  of  Inforiia- 
tlon    on    a    consumer's    character, 
habits,  general  reputation  or  mode  of  llv 
Such     information     usually     is 
through   interviews   with   neighbors 
and  associates  of  the  individual. 

Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (D-Mo.),  who 
active  in  the  campaign,  feels  the  law  cofuld 
have  been  stronger. 

"I  thlnlc  every  citizen  on  whom  an  active 
file  exists  should  be  notified  of  the 
of  the  file  before  errors  in  It  can  cause 
harm."  she  said. 

But    Mrs.    Sullivan    believes   the   law 
solve  90  percent  of  consumers  problems  vjlth 
credit  reports. 

The  consumer  who  wants  to  see  his 
can  do  so  bv  preserving  proper  identification 
and  requesting  an  Interview. 

The  consiuner  also  can  obtain  an  inter- 
view by  phone.  The  Philadelphia  Credit 
re^u  and  others  have  devised  procedures 
Identifying  callers  but  these  will  not  be 
closed,   said   Anthony   C.    Capaldi 
general  manager. 

If  the  bureau  is  overwhelmed  with  ' 
osity  seekers."  said  Capaldi.  it  may  have 
lm-X)=e   a   "reasonable  charge"   to  show 
Individual   his   file,   as  the   law   allows, 
there  is  no  charge  now. 
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[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 

April  26,  1971) 

BiTTU  Given  Right  To  Know  How  Crk^it 

Firms  Rate  Him 

(By  Rob  Elder) 

Washinoton. — Businesses  are  buying  knd 

selling     information — and    sometimes    i|ils- 
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information — about  how  you  pay  your  bills, 
how  much  money  you  make,  and  whether  the 
neighbors  say  you  beat  your  wife,  kick  your 
dog  and  yell  at  your  children. 

A  new  Federal  law  gives  you  the  right  to 
know  what  they're  saying  about  you. 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  covers  the 
2500  credit  bureaus  and  other  credit  report- 
ing agencies  whose  files  and  computers  are 
crammed  with  data  on  virtually  every  adult 
American  family. 

Also  covered  are  the  business,  insurance 
companies  and  prospective  employers  who 
may  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you 
because  of  this  Information. 

The  idea  is  to  let  you  know  about  reports 
that  can  help  or  hurt  you  in  getting  a  charge 
account,  a  loan,  an  Insurance  policy  or  a 
Job.  When  those  reports  are  Inaccurate,  the 
law  gives  you  a  right  to  challenge  them  and 
tell  your  side  of  the  story. 

In  a  society  where  consumers  charge  and 
borrow  $126  billion  a  year,  credit  reporting 
Is  an  obvious  necessity.  How  else  would  a 
store  know  whether  to  sell  you  a  (400  sofa 
on  your  promise  to  pay  $10  a  month? 

But  your  credit  is  one  of  your  most  valu- 
able possessions.  Yet,  until  now.  It  could 
be  damaged  by  false  or  Incomplete  informa- 
tion without  your  ever  knowing  or  having 
a   chance  to  correct   the  error. 

Here's  how  the  new  law  protects  you : 

When  a  company  rejects  you  because  of  a 
bad  credit  report.  It  must  tell  you  the  name 
and  address  of  the  agency  that  supplied  the 
report. 

You  visit  or  write  to  the  credit  bureau  and 
properly  identify  yourself,  the  credit  report- 
ing agency  must  tell  you  "the  nature  and 
substance,"  of  its  information. 

You  also  have  a  right  to  know  who  received 
your  credit  record  during  the  past  six  months. 
If  the  report  was  for  employment  purposes, 
the  agency  must  tell  you  who  got  your  rec- 
ords during  the  past  two  years. 

If  you  feel  the  Information  in  your  file  is 
false  or  Incomplete,  the  reporting  agency 
must  reinvestigate  its  data  unless  It  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  regard  your  request  as 
"frivolous  or  irrelevant." 

When  the  Information  Is  Inaccurate,  the 
bureau  must  delete  it  and  send  deletion  no- 
tices to  businesses  who  have  received  reports 
containing  the  false  information. 

Even  this  may  leave  some  room  for  dis- 
agreement. For  example,  you  may  deliberately 
have  withheld  payment  on  a  charge  account 
which  billed  you  for  money  you  didn't  owe. 
In  a  case  like  that,  you  can  Insert  a  statement 
of  up  to  100  words  in  your  credit  file,  explain- 
ing your  side  of  the  story. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,   1971] 

Credit  File  Law  Takes  Effect 

(By  Carole  Shlfrin) 

Today  is  the  day  consumers  can  start 
looking  into  their  credit  files. 

Under  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  which 
became  effective  yesterday,  a  consumer  Is 
given  free  access  to  examine  all  the  informa- 
tion currently  in  his  file,  except  for  medical 
Information. 

In  addition,  the  credit  reporting  agency  is 
required  to  tell  the  consumer  the  names  of 
all  those  who  have  rsceived  reports  on  him 
durlrg  the  preceding  six  months  for  credit 
or  insurance  purposes  and  the  preceding 
two  years  for  employment  purposes. 

"Consumers  who  have  had  credit,  insur- 
ance, or  employment  problems  due  to  in- 
accurate reporting  of  their  credit  history 
will  now  have  greater  opportunity  to  have 
these  inaccuracies  corrected."  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs 
Virginia  Knauer  said  yesterday. 

She  noted  that  Lf  a  person  detects  what 
he  believes  is  an  inaccuracy  In  his  file,  the 
credit  bureau  Is  required  to  reinvestigate  the 
Information  and  delete  it  If  it  is  found  to  be 
false  or  no  longer  verifiable.  Should  reinves- 


tigation fall  to  resolve  the  dispute,  the 
agency  must  allow  the  consumer  to  file  a 
short  explanatory  statement  of  his  position 
and  include  it  in  subsequent  reporto  on  him 
the  agency  makes. 

If  the  agency  deletes  the  Inaccurate  in- 
formation, the  consumer  can  ask  that  those 
who  have  recently  received  the  undeleted  in- 
formation be  Informed  that  it  has  since  been 
taken  out.  Any  adverse  Information  is  to  be 
deleted  from  an  individual's  file  after  seven 
years,  or  14  years  In  the  case  of  bankruptcies. 

If  credit.  Insurance,  or  employment  is  de- 
nied a  person  because  of  adverse  information 
in  his  credit  file,  the  user  of  the  Information 
must  tell  him  the  report  was  a  factor  and 
give  him  the  name  and  address  of  the  report- 
ing agency. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D.-Wls).  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  law,  said  it  would  give  every 
user  of  credit  "a  chance  to  prevent  the  kind 
of  heartaches  and  inconvenience  that  have 
plagued  so  many  consumers  in  the  past. 

"From  now  on,  if  you  are  refused  credit, 
even  though  you  have  paid  your  bills  on  time 
In  the  past,  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  why," 
he  said. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  responsi- 
ble for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law. 


[From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Biilletln, 

Apr.  27,  1971] 

Is  YouB  Boss  a  Poor  Credit  Risk?  Don't  Ask 

(By  Henry  R.  Darling) 

"Hi,"  I  said  to  the  pretty  brunette  in  the 
blue  sweater  sitting  at  the  desk  in  the  office 
of  the  Philadelphia  Credit  ^^ureau,  1211 
Chestnut  St. 

"I'm  a  newspaper  reporter  and  I'd  like  to 
check  on  the  credit  rating  of  my  editor." 

She  blinked  a  couple  of  times,  asked  for 
my  name,  which  she  wrote  on  a  pink  card, 
and  turned  It  over  to  another  brunette  in  a 
red  pantsult.  After  a  whispered  conversation, 
the  second  girl  said: 

"Will  you  please  be  seated  for  a  while?" 

BOSS    OUT    OF    TOWN 

Five  minutes  later  a  third  brunette — they 
seemed  to  get  prettier  each  time — came  out 
a  side  door  and  led  me  to  an  Inner  office.  She 
asked  me  why  I  wanted  the  information 
about  my  editor  and  I  told  her  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  him  giving  me  his  permission  to  look 
at  his  credit  records. 

The  Fair  Oedit  Reporting  Act,  which  went 
into  effect  Sunday,  gives  consumers  the  right 
to  look  at  their  own  credit  files  and  ask  for 
corrections.  Stores  and  other  businesses  have 
always  been  able  to  buy  this  information. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you,"  said  Brunette 
No.  3.  "The  only  executive  who  can  is  out  of 
town." 

The  executive  (I  was  hoping  she  would  be 
brunette  No.  4)  turned  out  to  be  assistant 
general  manager  Anthony  C.  Capaldi,  who 
was  in  Atlantic  City 

Reached  by  telephone,  Capaldi  said  he 
wouldn't  let  me  see  my  boss'  credit  forms. 

"You  don't  fall  under  my  definition  of  an 
investigator,"  he  said. 

The  law,  he  said,  permits  investigators  to 
check  the  credit  ratings  as  long  as  It  Is  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  being  investi- 
gated. The  usual  reasons  are  for  extending 
credit,  collecting  bills,  employment,  insur- 
ance underwriting  and  "legitimate  business 
needs." 

I  asked  him  whether  a  newspaper  story 
Isn't  a  legitimate  business  need. 

"Sorry,"  he  said,  "not  by  my  definition." 

Well,  all  right.  Forget  the  editor.  It  would 
be  a  dull  report  anyway.  He  stopped  playing 
the  horses  years  ago.  I  asked  whether  I  could 
look  at  my  own  credit  file. 

NO.    3    BRUNETTE    AGAIN 

"Of  course,"  said  Capaldi.  "I'll  be  there  In 
an  hour  and  a  half." 

I  didn't  wait.   I   walked  back  out   to  the 
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lobby  and  told  the  girl  in  the  blue  sweater 
I  wanted  to  see  my  credit  records.  She  had 
me  fill  out  forms  listing  my  name,  address, 
how  long  I'd  lived  there,  place  of  business, 
how  long  I'd  worked  there.  She  pushed  the 
forms  through  a  mall  slot  behind  her  desk. 

"There  will  be  an  interviewer  out  to  see  you 
In  a  few  minutes,"  she  said. 

The  interviewer  showed  up  In  less  than  a 
minute.  It  was  the  No.  3  brunette.  She  led 
me  to  an  interview  room,  opened  a  file  folder 
and  produced  a  tan  four-by-slr-inch  card 
with  my  name  on  It  and  a  lot  of  code  num- 
bers. 

ONE    INFORMATION    REQUEST 

"Your  file  shows  you  have  accounts  at  Gtm- 
bels  and  Wanamaker's  and  all  bills  were  paid 
within  30  to  60  days,"  she  said. 

There  was  only  one  request  for  credit  in- 
formation. That  was  when  I  bought  an  auto- 
mobile on  a  bank  loan. 

I  asked  whether  I  could  see  the  card  my- 
self. 

"We  can't  do  that,  she  said  "An  Irate  cus- 
tomer— you  know — might  tear  it  up." 

The  Philadelphia  Credit  Bureau,  she  said, 
has  always  encouraged  people  to  come  in 
and  talk  about  their  credit  records.  She  said 
the  office  averages  about  25  interviews  a  day. 

"We  can  often  help  people  improve  their 
credit  ratings."  she  noted. 

"If  they've  been  slow  in  paying  their  bills, 
we  try  to  find  out  why.  If  they've  been  out 
of  work  or  In  a  hospital,  it  helps  to  make  a 
note  of  that  on  the  records." 


[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 

Apr.  25,  1971] 

On  Credit 

Anybody  who  had  been  turned  down  as  a 
bad  credit  risk,  or  refused  credit  by  a  retail 
or  other  establishment  without  being  told 
why,  now  has  a  way  to  fight  back. 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  goes  into 
effect  today.  Under  that  act  if  you  are  re- 
fused credit  you  now  have  the  right  to  make 
the  firm  tell  you  why  you  were  rejected,  what 
information  your  credit  rating  is  based  on 
and  who  was  involved  in  giving  you  a  credit 
record. 

In  this  day  of  computers  your  credit  records 
are  collected  and  stored  and  sorted  by  ma- 
chines being  fed  information  from  various 
firms  you  may  have  dealt  with.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  if  you  refused  to  pay  an  over- 
charge on  a  bill,  or  argued  about  what  you 
owed  some  retailer,  it  might  go  as  a  black 
mark  on  your  credit  record.  Thus,  when  you 
apply  for  a  credit  card  or  a  credit  rating,  this 
information  could  show  you  as  a  "bad  risk." 

Now  you  can  find  out  why  your  credit  is 
considered  no  good,  and  if  the  credit  rating 
Is  wrong  do  something  to  correct  it.  That  is 
good  news. 

I  From  AFL-CIO  News.  Apr.  24,  1971] 

New  Fair  Credit  Law  May  Curtail  Right- 

WiNG  Extremists'  Operations 

(By  David  L.  Perlman) 

A  new  consumer  protection  law  could  force 
out  of  business  a  group  of  vigilante-type, 
extreme  right-wing  organizations  that  ped- 
dle dubious  "investigative  reports"  to  em- 
ployers who  want  to  screen  out  "radicals" 
and  "troublemakers." 

This  little-known  byproduct  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  stems  from  provisions 
of  the  law  designed  to  protect  Americans 
from  being  denied  credit,  rejected  for  insur- 
ance or  refused  a  Job  on  the  basis  of  false, 
misleading  or  out-dated  information  fur- 
nished by  a  reporting  agency. 

Most  such  reports  come  from  credit  bureaus 
and  are  used  by  stores  and  banks  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  applicant  for  credit  of  a 
loan  is  a  good  risk.  Some  reports — often 
including  results  of  interviews  with  neigh- 
bors, employers  and  co-workers — come  from 


private    detective    agencies    and    insurance 
Investigative  services. 

And  some — no  one  knows  how  many — 
come  from  such  far-right  organizations  as 
the  American  Security  Council  and  an  orga- 
nization with  the  Innocuous-sounding  name 
of  Church  League  of  America. 

In  response  to  a  query  by  the  AFL-CIO 
News,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
firmed that  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
will  clearly  cover  such  organizations  as  well 
as  the  more  conventional  credit  and  Inves- 
tigative operations.  The  legislation,  passed 
last  October  with  strong  labor  support,  goes 
into  effect  Apr.  25. 

While  the  political  blacklisting  phase  of 
employment  Investigations  was  not  high- 
lighted during  congressional  consideration 
of  the  law.  congressionsil  committees  dealing 
with  the  legislation  were  at  least  aware  of 
the  problem. 

At  House  hearings.  Columbia  University 
Prof.  Alan  F.  Westln.  who  had  directed  a 
study  on  Invasions  of  privacy,  stresed  that 
the  legislation  should  be  enacted  "so  that  no 
Americans  are  secretly  blackballed  from  their 
occupations,  without  redress  of  any  kind." 
Westln  read  to  the  House  committee  a  let- 
ter from  the  Church  League  of  America  to 
leading  business  firms  soliciting  clients  for 
its  employment  screening  service. 

The  letter  warned  that  "our  working  forces 
Include  more  than  a  few  radicals,  socialists, 
revolutionaries,  communists,  and  trouble- 
makers of  all  sorts.  The  colleges  and  schools 
are  educating  and  training  thousands  more 
who  will  soon  be  seeking  employment."  It 
conceded  that  employers  might  be  able  to 
screen  the  education  and  experience  of  Job 
applicants  adequately.  But,  the  letter  warned, 
"little  if  anything  is  done  to  determine  their 
philosophy  of  life,"  which  could  be  "of  para- 
mount importance." 

The  league  claimed  that  for  more  than  30 
years  "we  have  been  intensely  researching 
the  activities  of  troublesome  individuals, 
groups  and  publications,  about  which  man- 
agement would  be  well  advised  to  be  aware." 
And.  it  boasted,  "our  files  are  the  most  reli- 
able, comprehensive  and  complete,  and  sec- 
ond only  to  those  of  the  FBI,  which,  of  course, 
are  not  available  to  you." 

No  fee  was  mentioned,  but  the  league  "will 
be  glad  to  send  a  representative,  at  your  re- 
quest, to  go  into  this  delicate  matter  at 
greater  length." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  new  law  that  bars 
the  so-called  church  league  and  similar  orga- 
nizations from  continuing  to  sell  their  "in- 
vestigative" services  to  employers. 

But  both  they  and  the  employers  who  buy 
the  services  will  be  legally  required  to  follow 
the  same  standards  set  for  all  other  credit 
and  investigative  reports  that  might  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  an  individual. 

The  legislative  ground  rules  are  as  follows : 
Credit  bureaus  and  other  third-party  com- 
pilers of  information  are  limited  to  providing 
credit  reports  for  legitimate  business  users. 
Persons  obtaining  reports  must  certify  that 
the  Information  will  be  used  only  for  such 
purposes  as  extending  credit,  employment 
or  Insurance  underwriting.  Any  person  who 
obtains  information  from  a  reporting  agency 
under  false  pretenses  can  be  fined  $5,000  and 
Imprisoned  for  up  to  one  year. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  adverse  information 
more  than  seven  years  old  may  be  included 
in  a  report  An  exception  is  made  for  bank- 
ruptcies, where  the  time  limit  is  14  years, 
and  in  investigations  for  Insurance  policies 
over  $60,000  and  employment  at  an  annual 
salary  above  $20,000. 

If  the  credit  report  results  in  an  unfavor- 
able determination — such  as  refusal  of 
credit,  a  higher  Insurance  rate  or  denial  of 
employment  or  promotion — the  user  of  the 
report  must  Inform  the  consumer  that  ad- 
verse action  has  been  taken  at  least  In  part 
on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from 


a  credit  reporting  agency,  and  give  the  name 
and  address  of  the  agency. 

The  next  step  is  up  to  the  consumer.  He 
may — at  no  charge  within  30  days — obtain 
from  the  reporting  agency  dlsclosxire  of  the 
substance  of  all  non-medical  information  in 
Its  files.  He  may  also  obtain  a  list  of  firms 
or  persons  to  whom  the  information  was 
sent,  duriJig  the  past  two  years  In  the  case 
of  employment  reports  and  during  the  past 
six  months  for  other  purposes. 

If  any  Item  Is  questioned  by  the  con- 
sumer, who  may  be  accompanied  by  one 
other  person  of  his  choosing,  the  reporting 
agency  is  obligated  to  reinvestigate  it.  If  the 
unfavorable  data  is  incorrect  or  cannot  be 
verified,  the  agency  must  send  a  correction 
to  persons  who  had  received  the  report. 

If  the  Information  is  disputed,  the  con- 
sumer may  have  his  version  of  the  episode 
Included  as  a  brief  statement  in  all  future 
reports  containing  the  challenged  informa- 
tion. 

Standards  are  even  stricter  for  what  the 
law  terms  "investigative"  consumer  reports, 
which  includes  data  on  an  individual's  "char- 
acter, general  reputation,  personal  charac- 
teristics, or  mode  of  living"  and  would  cover 
the  Ideological  Investigative  groups  as  well 
as  more  conventional  agencies. 

Not  only  are  they  required  to  follow  the 
same  seven-year  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plied to  credit  reports,  but  they  are  obli- 
gated to  reverlfy  all  adverse  information 
more  than  three  months  old. 

Furthermore,  an  employer  who  requests 
such  a  report  on  a  Job  application  or  an 
employe  must  notify  the  person  to  be  in- 
vestigated within  three  days  of  the  date  the 
report  was  ordered.  The  individual  may  then 
obtain  promptly  from  the  investigating 
agency  a  written  disclosure  of  the  nature 
of  the  investigation. 

As  in  the  case  of  credit  reports,  the  In- 
dividual must  be  notified  of  any  adverse  ac- 
tion resulting  from  the  report  and  has  the 
same  recourse  as  in  the  case  of  simple  credit 
reports. 

If  the  reporting  agency  has,  through  negli- 
gence, violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law — such  as  failure  to  delete  obsolete  mate- 
rial or  Inadequate  verification — It  may  be 
sued  for  actual  damages  plus  court  costs  and 
attorney  fees. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  there  was  will- 
ful disregard  of  the  law,  punitive  damages 
can  be  added  to  the  penalty. 

Employers,  stores,  banks  and  other  users  of 
the  Information  falling  to  comply  with  the 
law  are  subject  to  the  same  legal  penal- 
ties. 

An  employer  who  does  not  sue  a  third 
party  agency  and  does  his  own  investiga- 
tion Is  not  covered  by  the  law.  However,  a 
store  or  lender  which  denies  credit  solely 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  Investigation  must 
inform  the  consumer  that  he  has  the  right 
to  know  the  reasons  for  the  denial  of  cred- 
it and  that  it  will  be  disclosed  to  him  If 
be  so  requests. 

A  court  test  may  be  necessary  to  finally 
determine  whether  government  investiga- 
tive agencies — such  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  does  the  great  bulk  of  fed- 
eral Job  applicant  clearances,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation — are  affected 
by  the  law. 

The  law  specifically  includes  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "person"  covered  by  the  law  any  •gov- 
ernment, governmental  subdivision  or 
agency." 

However,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  said 
that  its  present  legal  opinion — subject  to 
confirmation  by  Justice  Dept.  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  attorneys — is  that  Its  in- 
vestigative operations  are  not  covered.  The 
reasoning  here  Is  that  the  government  is  a 
single  employer  and  the  commission — while 
receiving    reimbursement    into    a    revolving 
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fund  for  the  cost  of  Investigation — Is  rot  a 
third  party. 

Commission  attorneys  aclcnowledge,  liow- 
ever,  that  when  they  use  credit  r^>ort«  ob- 
tained from  credit  bureaus  as  a  basis  f oi  ad- 
verse action,  they  are  governed  by  the  ^me 
disclosure  requirements  as  other  employers. 

And  If  the  commission  undertakes  h  ring 
Investigations  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  it  may  under  a  new  Intergoiern- 
mental  cooperative  program.  It  would  very 
likely  be  obligated  to  follow  the  law. 

Considering  the  Importance  in  Job  c.ear- 
ance  reports  of  the  seven-year  statute  of  lim- 
itations on  adverse  information,  a  court  (  hal- 
lenge  to  the  government's  interpret)  xion 
would  appear  probable  at  some  time. 

The  full  Impact  of  the  new  law  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  degree  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  uncover  violations. 

The  commission's  powers  are  limited  to  is- 
suing "cease  and  desist"  orders.  FTC ,  offi- 
cials said  that  spot  checlcs  will  be  made  to 
uncover  violations — to  the  extent  po^lble 
under  the  agency's  budget  and  manpjower 
resources.  [ 

The  commission  has  not  received  any  Addi- 
tional fxmds  to  enforce  the  program.  »<hlch 
means  that  the  resources  it  devotes  to  lit  will 
have  to  be  taken  from  other  enforcefient 
fimctions. 

(From  American  Banker,  Apr.  26,  19'tl] 
Most  Banks  Cbooss  Non-Reporting  STtfiTtrs 

AS    CONSUMXR    CBEDFT    ACT    TAKES   EWTiCT 

(By  C.  Frederic  Wiegold) 

New  York. — The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act, 
the  complex  and  controversial  law  desired 
to  Insure  the  fair  and  accurate  handllng[of  a 
constimer's  credit  rating  and,  in  some  c&ses, 
allow  the  consumer  access  to  credit  Informa- 
tion obtained  about  him,  became  effe<;tlve 
Sunday,  with  most  banks  opting  not  tc 
come  consumer  reporting  agencies.  In  a  s^ 
ment  Issued  Sunday,  the  Federal  Trade 
mission,  which  is  the  agency  charged 
primary  responsibility  for  administrative  en- 
forcement, outlined  the  major  provisions  of 
the  law. 

"The  new  law  attempts  to  balance  the  heed 
of  those  who  extend  credit,  insurance  or  em- 
plojrment  to  have  quick  and  Inexpensivd  ac- 
cess to  the  facts  necessary  to  make  a  s^und 
business  decision,  and  the  consumer's  ^Igbt 
to  know  of  and  correct  information  being;  dis- 
tributed about  him."  the  FTC  statement  paid. 

"The  basic  purpose  of  the  law,"  the  state- 
ment continued,  "is  to  protect  consulners 
from  inaccurate  or  obsolete  information;  in  a 
report  which  is  used  as  a  factor  in  detertnln- 
Ing  the  Individual's  eligibility  for  credifl.  in- 
surance or  employment.  It  does  not  apply  to 
reports  utilized  for  business,  commerclil  or 
professional  purposes." 

The  new  act,  which  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  and  n^t  to 
that  measiire's  major  section,  truth-ln-ind- 
Ing,  does  not  speciScally  call  for  any  aaency 
to  Issue  implementing  regulations.  Con|Te8S 
believed  that  the  law  would  stand  on  Its  pwn. 

The  Fed,  however,  Is  known  to  be  preparing 
Information  for  its  examining  staffs  and  0ther 
banking  agencies.  In  a  recent  speech,  Gilfflth 
L.  Garwood,  an  attorney  in  the  trutli-in- 
lendlng  division  of  supervision  and  regula- 
tion at  the  Fed,  said  he  believed  this  l^or- 
matlon  would  be  distributed  to  banks.  This 
Information  should  give  bankers  some  >  idea 
how  the  act  la  viewed  by  the  Fed  and  i  give 
some  guidelines  for  operational  procedjures. 

All  banks  will  be  affected  by  the  law,  e(ther 
as  users  of  credit  information  or  as  consumer 
reporting  agencies.  The  act  defines  a  jcon- 
Bumer  reporting  agency  as  anyone  wha,  for 
monetary  fees,  dues  or  on  a  cooperative  pon- 
proflt  basis,  regularly  engages  In  the  practice 
of  assembling  or  evaluating  consumer  credit 
information  or  other  Information  on  con- 


sumers for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  con- 
sumer reports  to  third  parties. 

As  a  user  of  credit  information,  a  bank 
must  comply  with  the  measure's  disclosure 
requirements  whenever  employment  or  in- 
surance or  credit  for  personal,  family  or 
household  purposes  is  denied  or  the  Interest 
on  credit  is  increased  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation contained  in  a  credit  report. 

In  the  case  where  the  information  was 
obtained  from  a  consumer  reporting  agency, 
the  bank  must  notify  the  consumer  that  the 
action  has  been  taken  and  supply  him  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consumer  re- 
porting agency. 

If  the  bank  denies  credit,  insurance  or  em- 
ployment or  Increases  the  interest  rate  based 
on  Information  obtained  from  a  firm  that  is 
not  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  it  need  not 
disclose  the  source  of  Its  Information.  It  must, 
however,  advise  the  consumer  that  he  may 
make  a  written  request  within  60  days  to  be 
Informed  of  the  nature  of  the  information 
used  by  the  bank  in  making  its  decision. 

If  a  bank  decides  to  become  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  it  must  first  obtain  certifi- 
cation. It  must  establish  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  consumer  Information  Is  supplied 
only  for  certain  permissible  purposes.  These 
Include  the  extension  of  credit,  the  review 
or  collection  of  an  account,  employment,  un- 
derwriting insurance  or  other  legitimate  busi- 
ness purposes. 

It  also  must  establish  procedures  for  tur- 
nlshing  information  to  consumers  when 
there  is  a  turn-down  or  the  Interest  rate  Is 
Increased. 

Further,  it  must  maintain  records  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  third  parties  so  con- 
sumers' requests  for  the  nature  of  informa- 
tion used  can  be  supplied. 

The  consumer  reporting  agency  also  must 
make  certain  that  its  information  is  accurate 
and  current.  As  an  example.  Information  on 
bankruptcies  which  are  more  than  14  years 
old  must  be  deleted  from  its  records.  In- 
formation regarding  suits  and  Judgments, 
paid  tax  Hens,  accounts  placed  for  collection 
or  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  records  of  arrest, 
Indictment  or  conviction  of  a  crime  or  other 
adverse  information  may  not  be  reported  if 
It  Is  more  than  seven  years  old. 

A  consumer  reporting  agency  also  must  dis- 
close to  a  consumer  upon  request  the  nature 
and  substance  of  all  information  in  its  files 
on  him,  the  sources  of  the  information  and 
the  recipients  of  any  information  on  the  con- 
sumer supplied  for  employment  purposes 
within  the  past  two  years  and  for  any  other 
purposes  within  the  past  six  months. 

If  the  consumer  questions  the  accuracy  of 
the  Information,  the  agency  must  reinvesti- 
gate emd  bring  its  records  up  to  date.  If  the 
consiuner  Is  not  satisfied  then,  he  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  file  bis  own  state- 
ment for  Inclusion  In  his  credit  record. 

Compliance  by  banks  will  be  enforced  by 
the  appropriate  P'ederal  supervisory  agencies : 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  national 
banks,  the  Fed  for  state  member  banks,  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  for  in- 
sured non-member  banks. 

According  to  an  unofficial  and  Informal 
poll  conducted  by  Robert  Morris  Associates, 
the  Philadelphia-based  national  association 
for  bank  loan  and  credit  officers,  most  banks 
are  going  to  give  out  information  based  on 
their  own  experience  with  a  customer  and 
not  become  consumer  reporting  agencies. 

Emphasizing  the  Informal  nature  of  the 
poll,  a  BfKjkesman  for  Robert  Morris  said 
there  were  exceptions,  primarily  In  unit 
banking  states  and  smaller  commiinltles  In 
such  places  as  Texas  and  New  England.  In 
the  smaller  communities,  the  spokesman 
said,  the  bank,  usually  the  only  one  in  town, 
had  always  been  a  credit  reporting  agency, 
and  would  continue  as  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  under  the  new  law. 

The  Robert  Morris  sp>okesman  said  a  num- 
ber of  banks  had  said  they  were  taking  a 


wait-and-see  attitude,  possibly  waiting  for 
guidelines  from  the  FTC  or  the  Fed. 

Many  banks  have  prepared  strict  guide- 
lines for  their  employees  to  Insure  that  the 
bank  does  not  become  a  consumer  reporting 
agency.  One  such  set  of  guidelines,  received 
by  Robert  Morris  from  an  associate.  Is  a  good 
example  of  the  detailed  procedures  being 
established. 

Under  these  guidelines,  the  bank  would 
write  to  Its  primary  credit  correspondents 
requesting  a  letter  as  to  whether  they  were 
operating  as  consumer  reporting  agencies.  It 
would  also  advise  Its  correspondents  of  Its 
status  under  the  law.  This  letter  would  be 
kept  on  permanent  file  at  the  bank. 

Additionally,  the  bank  would  update  its 
Information  on  the  status  of  those  from 
whom  it  receives  credit  information  each 
time  it  does  so. 

When  making  a  request  for  credit  informa- 
tion, the  bank  would  identify  Itself,  state 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Information  will 
be  used  and  certify  that  the  Information  will 
be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

To  insure  that  all  those  dealing  with  credit 
information  would  be  In  compliance  with  the 
act,  the  bank  would  use  standardized  forms 
and  procedures. 

Requests  for  Information  from  noncon- 
sumer  reporting  agencies  would  be  restricted 
to  transactions  and  specific  factual  informa- 
tion regarding  the  consumer's  credit  record. 
Only  information  regarding  the  consimier's 
specific  transactions  and  experience  with  the 
bank  would  be  given  out.  Opinions  would  not 
be  expressed. 

When  writing  a  letter  in  response  to  a 
credit  Inquiry,  the  bank  would  state  that 
It  Is  a  user  of  consumer  reports  and  not  a 
consumer  reporting  agency. 

The  bank  would  not  report  or  process  an 
inquiry  for  a  third  party,  except  a  third- 
party  request  for  a  specific  extension  of 
credit  or  If  the  third  party  tells  the  con- 
sumer the  name  and  address  of  the  bank  to 
whom  the  request  Is  made. 

All  Incoming  credit  Information  would 
be  recorded  and  filed  by  the  bank. 

[FYom  Computerworld,  May  5,  1971] 

Are  Visible  Comfttter  E^eirors  Onlt  tbb 

IcxBERO'B  Tip? 

In  the  recent  ABM  argruments  some  stress 
has  been  placed  on  Prof,  Uckllder's  state- 
ment that  current  computer  technology  was 
Inadequate  to  prevent  errors  occurring  in  our 
software  systems. 

Unfortunately,  pctftly  because  of  the  po- 
litical environment  and  partly  because  of  the 
nattiral  unwillingness  to  face  unpleasant 
truths,  the  imp«ict  of  the  statement — that 
current  systems  are  untrustworthy — was  ig- 
nored by  the  computer  community  at  large, 
and  was  certainly  Ignored  by  me. 

In  recent  months,  however,  I  have  been 
studying  the  occurrence  ot  computer  errors, 
to  understand  them  a  little  better.  My  study 
was  brought  on  particularly  by  a  remark  by 
James  Moffat,  CDP,  assistant  registrar  for 
data  processing  at  Arizona  State  University 
tn  Tucson. 

He  told  me  he  felt  the  criticism  printed  In 
this  column  about  the  university  giving  xax- 
known  grade  codes  was  ludicrous.  In  view  of 
the  many  other  larger  errors  which  had  been 
made,  and  which  they  had  "got  away  with"! 

DP    MANAGERS   AGREE 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  many 
DP  managers  would  agree  with  Moffat.  They 
believe  that  there  are  many,  many  errors  oc- 
curring in  DP  systems  today — both  in  the 
software  prepared  by  the  hardware  manufac- 
turers, and  prepared  by  themselves  In  house. 

Very  often  the  actual  volume  of  errors, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
only  occxir  under  unusual  circumstances, 
make  them  apparently  too  expensive  to  do 
anything  about. 
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In  particular,  any  systematic  attack  on 
them  is  simply  too  expensive  to  be  considered 
worthwhile.  This  means  that  errors  exist 
which  are  or  can  be,  known  about  but  which 
may  be  Ignored  and  left  In  the  DP  systems. 

IGNORED    FOR    6    YEARS 

Just  how  long  errors  can  be  ignored  was 
brought  out  vividly  for  me  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  Spring  Conference  of  the  Association 
for  Systems  Management  last  month.  After 
my  talk  one  systems  analyst  won  a  big 
cheer  from  the  other  systems  types  by  polnt- 
IHR  out  that  his  experience  was  that  the  DP 
(troup  never  got  around  to  correcting  non- 
vltal  errors— and  that  he  had  been  waiting 
for  some  for  no  less  than  five  years ! 

That  cheer  told  me  clearly  that  this  Ig- 
noring of  even  acknowledged  errors  was 
not  Just  an  Isolated  incident,  but  Instead 
was  a  usual  occurrence. 

At  the  same  time  some  computer  errors 
do  get  attention.  We  know  this  when  we 
see  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recompiling 
and  re-reccHnpillng  systems  that  have  been 
•implemented"  long  ago,  and  when  we  look 
at  maintenance  budgets. 

But  the  decision  as  to  which  error  will 
get  handled,  which  wUl  be  discovered  but 
not  Ignored,  and  those  which  simply  won't 
be  looked  for  or  acknowledged  if  found,  must 
have  some  logic  behind  It.  And  I  think  It 
has— the  old,  standard  logic  of  the  squeaky 
wheel.  And  naturally,  the  bigger  the  wheel 
that  squeaks,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  get 
attention! 

THREE    SAMPLES 

Following  up  these  two  points — ^the  Mof- 
fatt  comment  and  the  San  Francisco  cheers — 
I  looked  at  three  particular  cases  where  you 
would  reasonably  expect  such  conditions 
not  to  occur — where  Indeed  you  would  not 
expect  to  find  many  errors. 

These  cases  have  all  been  commented 
on  In  the  column  before,  for  different  rea- 
sons, and  so  form  a  random.  If  small,  sam- 
ple. They  are  the  Master  Charge  case,  the 
Educator's  Consultants  case  and  the  Tucson 
case. 

Master  Charge  has  plenty  of  money  to 
hire  the  best  analysts.  Educator's  Consult- 
ants makes  a  living  selling  the  use  of  Its 
software,  and  the  university  knows  enough 
about  data  processing  to  be  able  to  give 
postgraduate  courses  in  It.  These  cases  have 
all  been  commented  on  In  the  column  before, 
and  for  different  reasons.  They  therefore 
do  form  a  random,  if  small,  sample.  What 
I  did  was  to  look  for  hidden  errors  that  had 
not  been  known  about  when  they  were  first 
talked  about  here,  but  which  have  since  be- 
come visible. 

MASTER    CHARGE—*    NEW    ERRORS 

Take  the  Master  Charge  case.  Originally 
It  was  selected  as  showing  arrogance  in  the 
placing  of  the  mailing  address  in  a  non- 
standard position  at  the  top  of  the  envelope 
where  it  could  be  obscured  by  standard  me- 
tering. Later,  however,  this  system  was  found 
to  also: 

Issue  bills  that  were  arithmetically 
wrong — by  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Issue  bUls  that  called  for  payment  before 
the  bUlIng  date. 

Confuse  the  reader  with  unnecessary  data 
and  abbreviations. 

Be  unable  to  produce  confirmatory  data 
when  promised — or  for  months  later! 

None  of  these  were  found  in  the  first  go- 
aroimd — only  afterwards.  They  can  therefore 
be  considered  as  being  bidden  errors. 

6   NEW  ERRORS 

Nor  was  the  Master  Charge  alone.  The 
Educator's  Consultants  case  had  the  original 
error  of  using  too  short  field  lengths,  and 
then  using  the  field  lengths  that  were  avail- 
able badly.  Later  It  was  discovered  that  in 
addition  to  these  It  was  possible  for  the  sys- 
tem to: 

Completely  omit  grades. 


Completely  omit  subjects  taken. 

Allow  attendance  reporting  to  fall  two 
weeks  behind. 

Confuse  all-round  mediocrity  with  good 
classroom  work  and  lousy  homework. 

Overprint  computer  data  over  Important 
printed  data,  thereby  losing  both  the  com- 
puter-generated and  the  printed  data! 

TUCSON  CASE 6  ERRORS 

Even  more  daring  than  either  of  the 
others,  however,  was  the  Tucson  case.  Here 
It  turned  out  that  the  original  complaint, 
not  checking  Inputs,  was  invalid.  Perhaps 
that  Is  why  It  was  found  to  have  more  hid- 
den errors  than  the  others. 

In  this  case  it  was  later  found: 

That  the  operator  had  failed  to  obey  run- 
sheet  instructions. 

Obsolete  forms  had  been  used,  omitting 
vital  information. 

The  university's  rules  were  being  broken 
by  faculty  members. 

Valid  complaints  resulted  in  the  blame  be- 
ing placed  on  the  Innocent. 

The  college  failed  to  check  the  validity  of 
the  output. 

Bad  coding  of  descriptive  data  (1  for  male, 
etc.)  had  been  used. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  you  make  of  these 
facts — the  number  that  were  discovered 
when  searching  Into  apparently  simple  cases, 
or  the  complaints  of  the  systems  mean  that 
nonprlorlty  cases  Just  don't  get  attention. 

I  don't  even  know  what  I  really  get  of  It — 
not  Just  yet.  But  I  do  think  that  It  indicates 
that  computer  errors  are  a  much  more  im- 
portant topic  of  consideration  than  we  have 
currently  realized. 

At  the  very  least,  I  think  that  the  current 
public  distaste  for  computers  is  based  on  a 
veritable  epidemic  of  computer  errors  (which 
is  certainly  with  us) ,  and  much  worse.  It  may 
be  that  the  visible  errors  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  Iceberg. 

And  that's  a  really  chilling  Idea. 


THE  DEADLY  MENACE  OF  DRUG 
ADDICTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
deadly  menace  of  drug  addiction  has 
rapidly  reached  crisis  proportions  in  the 
United  States. 

The  magnitude  of  this  crisis  can  be 
illustrated  with  recent  statistics  for  the 
Twin  Cities.  There  are  now  an  estimated 
1,000  heroin  addicts  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  Last  year  in  Minneapolis  alone, 
11  people  died  from  drug-related  causes. 
In  just  the  first  2  months  of  this  year, 
five  people  have  already  died  from  drugs, 
most  of  them  from  heroin.  These  num- 
bers convey  little  of  the  tragedy  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  lost  a  son  or  father. 
They  cannot  make  us  realize  the  tor- 
turous impact  of  heroin  on  human  life 
and  potential.  How  can  this  kind  of  de- 
struction happen  to  us  and,  more  im- 
portantly, how  can  we  stop  it? 

Community  self-help  programs  are  un- 
derway in  Minnesota  to  combat  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  addiction.  Governor  Ander- 
son has  given  drug  abuse  a  top  priority, 
offering  comprehensive  proposals  to 
strengthen  State  education  and  treat- 
ment programs.  I  hope  that  these  meas- 
ures will  be  adopted. 

But  the  strengthening  of  State  and 
local  programs  cannot  succeed  without 
Federal  help.  Like  doctors  fighting  small- 
pox, they  need  vigorous  international 
controls  to  quarantine  the  deadly  germ. — 
white  powdered  heroin  which  is  produced 
and  processed  in  friendly  countries. 

International  control  over  heroin  has 


diminished,  not  increased,  during  re- 
cent years.  The  failure  of  our  efforts  in 
this  area  is  revealed  in  the  quantum  in- 
crease of  heroin  importation  over  the  last 
12  months.  And  the  reason  for  failure 
lies  squarely  in  diplomatic  side-stepping 
of  this  issue  by  the  administration. 

For  example,  in  1967  Turkey— pro- 
ducer of  80  percent  of  the  heroin  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States — announced 
its  intention  to  get  out  of  the  opium  busi- 
ness altogether  by  the  1970-71  crop.  De- 
spite its  intention,  Turkey  has  expanded 
opium  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the 
past  2  years,  and  reports  show  that  poppy 
production  may  have  doubled.  And  the 
administration  continues  to  claim  success 
in  cooperation  with  Turkey  on  opium 
control. 

Since  1967  we  have  given  Turkey  a 
billion  dollars  in  foreign  aid,  without 
reservation  regarding  opium  production. 
Last  year,  when  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  said  that  he  would  welcome 
sanctions  against  Turkey,  the  State  De- 
partment repudiated  him  the  very  next 
day.  With  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  flowing 
freely  through  the  pipeline,  can  Turkey 
possibly  think  we  are  serious  about 
opium  control? 

Legislation  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  would  add  the  firmness  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  lack.  My  bill  would  make 
cooperation  with  opium  producing  and 
processing  countries  more  meaningful  by 
tying  aid  to  crop  diversification  and  law 
enforcement  efforts.  And  for  the  first 
time  my  bill  would  make  clear  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  finance  countries  to  sup- 
ply us  with  heroin. 

The  International  Opium  Control  Act 
has  stirred  favorable  reaction  in  Minne- 
sota. As  further  evidence  of  concern  and 
support  for  prompt  action,  I  offer  two 
articles  published  last  week  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Drugs  That  Kill 
An  American  Medical  Association  spokes- 
man describes  a  study  released  this  week  as 
the  first  real  evidence,  based  on  good  re- 
search, that  regular  marijuana  smoking  can 
cause  serious  psychological  damage  to  young 
people.  If  the  findings  hold  up  under  chal- 
lenge— some  experts  are  skeptical  because  of 
previous  research  to  the  contrary — then 
marijuana  will  take  Its  place  with  cigarettes 
and  alcohol  as  major  health  hazards. 

Even  If  a  health  hazard,  however,  mari- 
juana Is  not  the  only  serious  part  of  the  drug 
problem.  Another  serious  part — the  part  that 
also  ought  to  receive  major  attention  In  the 
community — Is  the  apparent  Increase  in  use 
of  drugs  that  kill.  The  Tribune's  series  last 
week  by  staff  writer  Sam  Newlund  showed 
that  11  persons  died  in  Minneapolis  from 
drug  abuse  last  year,  and  five  died  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year.  Heroin  was  the  big- 
gest killer.  Amphetamines,  barbiturates  and 
synthetic  narcotics  also  took  a  toll.  Mari- 
juana did  not  cause  any  of  ♦.'lese  deaths. 

The  victims  ranged  In  age  from  16  *o  62. 
One  was  a  Vietnam  combat  veteran.  The 
number  of  others,  still  living,  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  dangerous  drugs  Is  not  definitely 
known.  Half  the  2.702  drug  arrests  In  Min- 
nesota last  year  involved  drugs  other  than 
marijuana.  The  Twin  Cities  are  believed  to 
have  as  many  as  1,000  heroin  addicts.  And 
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countless  others,  from  housewives  to  Hedl 
cal  personnel  to  "speed  freaks,"  are  hoi>ked 
on    amphetamine   stimulants   consldereil 
be  more  dangerous  In  some  ways  than 
CO  tics. 

As   was   brought   out   In   the   articles 
pushers  of  drugs  are  not  always  the 
sional  criminals  exploiting  a  market.  litany 
are  drug  users  themselves.  Including 
agers,  who  want  to  share  the  experience 
finance  their  own  purchases.  F^irther 
drugs   come   through    Illegal   channels 
drug  Industry  produces  and  promotes 
of  amphetamine  pills  for  medically  questjlon- 
able  purposes.  Finally,  drug  use  Iteelf  Is 
the  only  serious  aspect  of  the  problem, 
articles    described    how    extensive 
operations  are  carried  on  to  underwrite 
acquisitions. 

There  are  no  final  answers  to  these 
lems — Just  many  attempts  to  find 
The    seU-help    cooununlty    programs 
promising  and  could  use  more  aid.  Oov 
derson's  proposals  for  education  and  tieat 
ment  should  be  approved  by  the  Legislature 
Authorities  need  to  direct  their  efforts 
at    the    large    drug    wholesalers.    And 
Mondale'B  plan  to  dry  up  the  flow  of  h^oln 
from  Turkey  coxild  be  effective.  In  the 
analysis,   however,    the    real   solution   la 
Americans  to  come  to  the  recognition 
overuse    of    drugs — whether 
marijuana  or  alcohol — Is  not  the  answer 
life's  problems. 
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North  Sidb  "Brotherhood"  Offers  Hoi^  to 

Drug  Addicts 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

They  call  themselves  a  Brotherhood 
they  mean  business. 

Their  enemy  is  drug  addiction  and  their 
aim  is  to  save  their  black  brothers  and  slaters 
from  its  evils. 

■■Hey,  man — drugs?  They  offer  you  nothing 
but  oblivion,"  one  of  them  said  last 

The  Brotherhood  is  a  tough-minded 
of   north   Minneapolis   black   men,   mo^ 
them  former  addicts,  who  have  set  up  a 
fighting  Halfway  Inn  at  People's  Church, 
Penn  Av.  N. 

To  enter  the  program,  addicts  must 
a  pledge  agreeing,  among  other  things,  t(i 
stain  from  hard  narcotics,  to  attend  gfoup 
meetings,  to  submit  to  spot  chemical 
and  to  commit  no  crimes. 

Those   who   break   the  rules  must 
charges  before  a  tribunal  of  their  peerk 

About  half  the  13  who  had  signed 
pledge  last  week  are  on  a  methadone-n:  ain- 
tenance  program.  Methadone  Is  a  syntlietic 
narcotic  used  to  break  heroin  addlctio^ 

The  group  also  plans  to  spread  the 
to   youngsters,  parents  or  anyone   who 
listen — that  drug  addiction  Is  a 
cop-out. 

The  Brotherhood  grew  out  of  alarm  li, 
North  Side  black  community  over  a 
rash    of    deaths    from    drug    overdoses 
deaths  related  to  lUlclt  drug  traffic. 

With  the  help  of  People's  Church's 
minister,  the  Rev.  RoUand  Robinson,  a 
gram  was  written  and  an  application 
S30.000  subsidy  was  submitted  to  the 
Crime  Commission. 

Mr.  Robinson  estimates  there  are  900  I^orth 
Siders  using  opiates  (including  heroin) 
cocaine,   and   that  one   In  five  of  the^ 
addicted. 

Halfway  Inn  rules  provide  that 
using  methadone  take  their  dally 
the   presence   of   two  of   the   Brotherh^tod 
four  leaders  and  a  registered  nurse. 

Methadone  is  picked  up  twice  dally 
nearby  Fallot  City  Health  Center  and  bro|ught 
to    the   church    for    swallowing.    E^ortsj 
vinder  way  to  set  up  a  permanent  "kick 
where  addicts  trying  to  break  their  drug 
Its  can  live  during  the  time  they  are  suffering 
from  withdrawal  sickness. 

A  telephone  Is  manned  around  the  ^lock 
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to  help  any  caller  who  may  have  taken  an 
overdose  of  drugs. 

But  the  program's  principal  strength  prob- 
ably is  the  presence  of  ex-addlct  counselors 
who  can  help  the  initiates  get  "clean"  because 
they  have  suffered  through  that  difficult  time 
themselves. 

■Rapping,"  In  the  form  of  regularly  sched- 
uled "group  therapy"  sessions,  Is  a  key  part 
of  the  program. 

No  holds  are  barred  In  the  rap  sessions.  At 
the  first  g^oup  meeting,  last  Monday,  mem- 
bers argued  heatedly  about  how  tough  the 
Brotherhood  should  be  when  a  member  re- 
turns to  drugs  or  fails  to  obey  the  rtUes. 

Three  days  earlier  a  bl-racial  group  of 
adults  and  children  crowded  into  a  church 
meeting  room  to  see  a  slide  presentation 
and  a  movie  about  drugs  and  addiction.  None 
of  the  drugs  shown  on  the  slides — from  coffee 
to  heroin — escaped  critical  comment  from 
members  of  the  Brotherhood.  Some  sample 
comments: 

Marijuana — "The  bad  thing  about  mari- 
juana is  that  you  get  20  years  If  you  get 
caught  with   It   in   your   possession." 

LSD — "I  know  a  couple  of  kids  who  took  a 
trip  and  havent  come  back  yet." 

Tobacco — "This  Is  an  addictive  drug." 

Cocaine — "I've  seen  people  spend  $400- 
$500-$600  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I've  eeen  It. 
I've  done  it.  You  could  break  Rockefeller  with 
this  drug.  He'd  be  dead  or  he'd  be  broke." 

Tranquilizers — "You'd  be  surprised  how 
many  housewives  are  strung  out  (addicted) 
on  these." 

Spot  remover  and  gasoline — "A  dude  who 
takes  this  has  to  be  a  mad  dog  .  .  .  It's  a 
cheap  high,  a  stupid  high  and  a  death  high." 

Most  of  the  comments  were  made  by  two 
of  the  four  Brotherhood  leaders.  Felix  James 
and  James  Spauldlng.  Their  scorn  was  extra 
vindictive  when  a  picture  of  heroin  was 
flashed  on  the  screen. 

"Here's  the  garage,"  said  James.  Added 
Spauldlng:  "It'll  make  you  hate  your 
mommy,  your  daddy,  your  sister,  your 
brother." 

Summed  up  James:  "That's  pure  death. 
When  you  take  and  shoot  that  stuff,  it's 
pure  death." 

Early  this  month  23-year-old  John  Foss 
(the  name  Is  fictitious)  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  serving  as  a  combat  rifleman 
in  Vietnam.  Within  two  days  after  returning 
home,  he  began  methadone  treatment  at 
Pilot  Center  and  transferred  soon  after  to 
Halfway  Inn. 

Foss  first  shot  heroin  into  his  arms  at 
age  18,  was  on  methadone  when  lie  was 
drafted  two  years  later,  and  took  up  heroin 
again  in  the  Army — both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Par  East. 

Slight  of  build,  Foss  explained  in  an  inter- 
view at  the  church  that  he  turned  to  drugs 
"partly  because  I  wanted  to  be  recognized, 
I  guess." 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  somebody,"  he 
said.  "I  guess  It  was  a  thing  I  could  brag 
about." 

"My  mother  and  father,"  he  said,  didn't 
want  me  to  mess  around  with  no  narcotics. 
They  put  it  to  me  so  bluntly.  .  .  .  But  if 
someone  tells  me  don't  do  something  I'm 
going  to  do  It  to  find  out  why." 

Foss  estimated  that  65  percent  of  the 
members  of  his  outfit  in  Vietnam  used  drugs 
of  some  kind.  In  Vietnam,  he  said,  hsn-.ln 
is  cheap  and  easily  available  from  villagers. 
"It's  Just  like  going  Into  a  store  and  buying 
cigarettes." 

He  said  he  became  addicted  In  Vietnam 
after  the  first  time  he  killed  an  enemy  sol- 
dier. His  outfit,  Foss  said,  was  "Just  sitting 
around"  one  morning  when  "all  of  a  sudden 
we  heard  all  this  noise." 

Enemy  soldiers  came  "running,  shooting 
and  hollering,"  he  said.  "The  dude  that  I 
killed,  be  was  real  young.  He  Just  kept  run- 
ning and  I  shot  him  nine  times." 


"What   shocked   me,"   he   went   on,   "was 
that  we  had  to  count  their  dead.  Then  we 
took  their  weapons  and   burled   them   .  . 
I  was  feeling  real  bad." 

It  was  after  that  experience,  Foss  recalled, 
that  a  fellow  soldier  asked  him  If  he  wanted 
to  sniff  some  heroin. 

"I  tried  it  and  really  got  high,"  he  said.  "It 
was  a  high  that  I  had  never  experienced  in 
my  life.  I  was  trying  to  forget  the  incident." 

According  to  Foss,  it  was  common  for  him 
and  his  buddies  to  go  Into  combat  high  on 
heroin. 

"Being  high  was  easier,"  he  said.  "You 
really  didn't  care.  You  always  had  the 
thought  in  your  mind  that  it  might  be  you — 
it's  him  or  you.  Killing  somebody  you  don't 
even  know.  For  what?" 

At  Halfway  Inn,  Foss  said,  he  does  a  lot  of 
reading,  thinking  and  talking.  He  said  the 
methadone  is  working — "it's  a  real  nice  feel- 
ing to  be  clean" — and  he  Is  now  looking  for 
a  Job. 

The  leaders,  he  said,  "are  Just  more  or  less 
helping  me  to  decide  on  what  I  am  and 
who  I  am.  They're  helping  me  to  understand 
why  I  used  drugs  In  the  first  place.  We  Just 
kind  of  sit  down  and  rap." 

To  Join  the  group  an  addict  "really  has 
to  want  to  quit,"  Foss  said  and  the  attitude 
of  the  leaders  drives  home  that  point. 

"We  are  here  to  save  lives,"  says  a  bro- 
chure explaining  Halfway  Inn.  "We  want  to 
salvage  the  souls  of  some  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  before  they  Jump  off  the  deep  end. 
We  are  'catchers  in  the  rye'  seeking  to  turn 
the  blind  ones  back  before  they  fall  off 
the  cliff.  We  are  determined  to  do  this  be- 
cause we  have  seen  too  many  people  over 
the  years,  some  of  them  close  frlende,  die." 


FREEDOM  FOR  POLAND 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3, 
many  Polish  citizens  of  this  country  ob- 
served the  180th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Polish  people,  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

The  creation  of  the  free  state  of  Poland 
represented  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  popular,  liberal  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  era  characterized  by  the 
flowering  of  freedom  in  the  'Western 
World.  Although  it  was  to  come  to  an 
end  within  a  mere  4  years,  the  May  Third 
Polish  Constitution  still  shines  as  a 
monument  to  the  principles  of  national 
pride  and  self-determination  that  have 
marked  the  Polish  people. 

The  great  contribution  which  Polish- 
Americans  have  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  the  very  significant  military  leader- 
ship of  General  Kosciusko  during  our 
own  revolution  for  independence,  form 
an  important  part  of  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

I  hope  that  the  millions  of  Polish  peo- 
ple will  once  again  come  to  enjoy  fully 
the  basic  rights  and  liberties  of  a  free 
people. 

THE  ELDERLY:  AN  INVISIBLE  CITY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
published  a  series  of  five  articles  en- 
titled appropriately  "Invisible  City." 

These  articles  describe  vividly  the 
plight  of  many  of  the  164,000  elderly 
people  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County 
who  constitute  a  kind  of  invisible  com- 
munity within  that  urban  area. 
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The  problems  these  people  face — in- 
adequate income,  lack  of  proper  health 
care,  immobility,  crime — are,  of  course, 
not  peculiar  to  St.  Louis.  They  are  the 
lot  of  the  elderly  in  all  of  our  major 
cities  and,  in  more  general  terms,  of  our 
elderly  citizens  wherever  they  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  series 
of  articles  to  the  Senate  and  tisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Invisible  Citt — Aska  Eujerlt  Form  a 

Diffused  CoMMtrNiTY  of  164,000 
(By  Les  Pearson  and  Andrew  Wilson) 

There's  a  largely  Invisible  city  virlthln  the 
St.  Louis  area. 

It  is  old.  It  doesn't  ring  with  the  laughter  of 
children.  What  laughter  there  Is  comes  gent- 
ly— sometimes  bitterly. 

It's  a  city  164,000  strong  In  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Louis  County,  made  up  of  people  over  65. 
It  would  be  the  metropolitan  area's  biggest 
suburb  if  concentrated  in  one  place. 

Its  psychology  is  one  of  fear  and  depres- 
sion— fear  of  not  having  enough  Income  to 
live  on,  depression  brought  on  by  the  often 
wrenching  psychological  adjustment  from  a 
lifetime  of  work  to  retirement  Idleness  and 
isolation. 

Since  the  entire  gamut  of  virban  lUs — from 
transportation  to  crime — Is  likely  to  bear  with 
special  Intensity  on  the  aging,  simply  ac- 
cepting themselves  and  their  devalued  status 
is  a  major  problem. 

A  man  retiring  on  Social  Security  at  65 
finds  his  income  slashed  to  half  or  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been,  but  bis  needs  do  not  sud- 
denly evaporate.  Medical  costs,  for  instance, 
can  be  expected  to  rise  steeply. 

The  problems  of  the  aging,  then,  are  likely 
to  be  the  same  as  the  poor  of  all  ages.  And 
in  St.  Louis  they  also  are  closely  linked  to 
urban  problems  generally.  On  the  average, 
most  of  the  aged  live  on  less  than  half  as 
much  income  as  those  under  65,  government 
statistics  show. 

The  census  indicates  almost  one  person  in 
seven  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  Is  more  than  65 
years  old.  Almost  half  of  those  over  65  live 
alone  and  only  about  five  per  cent  of  all 
aging  live  in  any  kind  of  Institutionalized 
setting. 

The  rest — about  95  per  cent  of  the  approx- 
imately 91,000  in  St.  Louis  and  73,000  In  St. 
Louis  County — are  "Just  scratching  for 
themselves,"  according  to  Gilbert  Murphy, 
executive  director  of  the  Older  Age  Special 
Issues  Society  (OASIS),  a  federation  of  sen- 
ior citizens  clubs  representing  some  6,000 
persons  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area. 

And  that  statistic  offers  a  clue  to  the 
visibility  of  this  aging  city  within  a  city.  A 
relatively  small  percentage  of  those  65  or  old- 
er maintain  any  active  social  life.  Most,  espe- 
cially those  in  poverty  circumstances,  tend 
to  retreat  within  themselves. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  aging 
city? 

One — As  many  as  75  per  cent  of  all  el- 
derly persons  have  an  Income  of  less  than 
1300  per  month  and  more  than  50  per  cent 
get  by  on  less  than  $200  per  month. 

Two — difficulty  In  getting  from  one  place 
to  another,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  leads  to 
a  corroding  feeling  of  Isolation  and  helpless- 
ness, along  with  a  g^o'wlng  absence  of  the 
kind  of  nutrition  necessary  even  for  an  ordi- 
nary existence. 

Three — While  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are 
the  polltican's  answer  to  health  problems 
of  the  aged,  they  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  those  on  squeezed  fixed  incomes. 

Pour — Many,  if  not  all,  aging  people  ex- 
perience a  gripping  fear  of  being  the  'victims 


of  a  rising  crime  rate  because  of  their  In- 
creasing vulnerability. 

Five — But  the  aging  city  Is  not  without  re- 
source, for  a  leadership  is  emerging  with  an 
insistent  demand  that  things  be  made  bet- 
ter for  themselves  and  their  contemporaries. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
ported last  year  that  of  all  aged  household 
units,  44  per  cent  had  Income  below  the 
poverty  level  and  only  about  one-third  had 
Incomes  large  enough  to  provide  at  least  a 
moderate  level  of  living  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  a  retired 
couple. 

Pollticans  are  expressing  growing  alarm 
about  the  problem,  hence  the  'White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  A  preliminary  session 
of  that  conference  is  scheduled  for  Monday 
at  Kiel  Auditorium. 

A  workbook  prepared  for  this  conference 
says  in  1969  it  cost  elderly  couples  in  cities 
a  minimum  of  $2,902  to  maintain  a  "low" 
living  standard.  This  $241  per  month  budget 
"would  not  allow  for  any  extras  or  even  the 
replacement  of  some  essential  supplies." 

"To  live  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  ade- 
quate to  maintain  health,  enough  to  get  by 
on  indefinitely,  would  have  cost  such  a 
couple  $4,192  in  1969,"  the  document  reports. 

And  "for  a  comfortable,  but  by  no  means 
luxurious  way  of  life,  the  couple  would  have 
needed  $6,617  that  year,"  it  concludes. 

The  same  publication  shows  that  In  1970, 
the  median  annual  income  for  older  couples 
was  $4,803,  but  20  per  cent  of  all  elderly  cou- 
ples had  less  than  $2,500  per  year. 

Widows  and  other  elderly  persons  living 
alone  were  even  poorer,  their  median  Income 
being  $1,865.  Only  9  per  cent  of  all  elderly 
people  had  incomes  of  more  than  $5,000  a 
year. 

Just  trying  to  hold  onto  their  own  homes 
is  a  mounting  trial  for  older  people.  Oov- 
ernment  statistics  show  maintenance  costs 
have  gone  up  about  50  per  cent  since 
1957-59. 

Insurance  costs  have  risen  by  53  per  cent 
and  property  taxes  are  up  about  40  per  cent 
in  the  same  period. 

Some  States — not  Including  Missouri — 
offer  property  tax  relief  for  the  elderly,  but 
they  are  few  and  the  relief  Is  limited. 

Legislation  is  pending  In  Jefferson  City  to 
provide  tax  relief  for  the  elderly  through  in- 
come tax  rebates,  but  the  bills  are  well  down 
the  House  of  Representatives'  calendar  and 
must  still  find  their  way  through  a  reluctant 
Senate. 

Two  approaches — the  so-called,  "circuit 
breaker"  bill  for  property  tax  relief  and  the 
"homestead  exemption" — are  on  the  calendar 
and  are  designed  to  give  persons  over  65 
relief  from  the  large  property  tax  burden 
they  bear. 

The  "circuit-breaker"  bill  offers  an  advan- 
tage to  the  older  renter,  as  well  as  the  prop- 
erty owner. 

One  impact  of  rising  taxes  on  fixed  In- 
comes is  that  older  persons  increasingly  tend 
to  veto  tax  Issues  at  the  polls. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  feels  the  Impact  of 
the  Invisible  city  within.  Demands  for  addi- 
tional health  care  facilities,  for  better  trans- 
portation, for  better  law  enforcement  con- 
tribute to  fiscal  crisis,  which  Is  by  no  means 
invisible. 

LoNEXT,   Idle,   Terrifeco — PEARFin,   of   Cars 
AND  Crime,  Many  Old  People  Are  Prison- 
ers IN  Battered  Areas  of  Citt 
(By  Andrew  Wilson) 
Many  old  pe(^le  live  as  prisoners  In  their 

own  homes  in  battered  sections  of  the  city. 

Sequestered    behind    heavily    bolted   doors. 

they  are  lonely.  Idle  and  terrified. 

Fearful    of   muggings   and   speeding   cars, 

they  cajole  relatives  and  tip   neighbors  to 

fetch  their  groceries,  candy  and  medicine. 
Mrs.   Agnes  K.   exemplified  the  type.  No- 


body ever  saw  her  on  the  street,  but  every- 
one in  the  neighborhood  knew  who  she  was. 

She  was  the  old  widow  who  lived  aU  alone 
and  was  always  peeking  out  the  corner  of  a 
window.  Sometimes  a  group  of  rowdy  chil- 
dren would  spot  her  and  rain  pebbles  on  her 
vrtndow.  Then  she  would  call  the  police  to 
chase  them  away. 

Mrs.  K.  was  assaulted  In  her  home  on  a  re- 
cent night  and  apparently  suffered  a  heart 
attack.  She  had  been  dead  for  several  hours 
when  police  found  her.  Her  house  was  ran- 
sacked and  laboratory  tests  showed  she  had 
been  raped. 

Was  this  crime  as  wildly  unpredictable 
as  it  was  shocking  and  grotesque?  Not  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  C.  Myers  Jr.,  chief  statis- 
tican  for  the  St.  Louis  Police  Department: 

"There  are  certain  behavior  patterns 
which  lead  almost  inevitably  to  a  violent 
death.  This  woman  was  like  that, 

"She  etay«d  In  a  tou^h  neighborhood 
long  after  her  family  and  friends  all  died  or 
moved  away,  and  she  was  constantly  calling 
the  police. 

"Now  this  can  create  a  lot  of  resentment. 
What  happens  when  the  older  brother  of  a 
kid  who  gets  picked  up  and  maybe  put  on 
probation  on  her  account  decides  to  do  some- 
thing about  It? 

"The  police  can't  be  there  all  the  time  " 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  re- 
marks that  the  elderly  are  the  victims  of  a 
disproportionately  high  nimiber  of  crimes 
against  persons. 

They  comprise  15  per  cent  of  the  city's 
population,  and  are  the  victims  of  about  the 
stune  percentage  of  the  street  robberies  re- 
jXM-ted  to  police. 

They  are  murdered  about  half  as  fre- 
quently as  their  fellow  city  dwellers  and  re- 
ported rapes  are  in  a  still  smaller  proportion 
of  Incidents. 

But  these  figures  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  As  Meyers  pointed  out.  It  Is  not  always 
wise  to  call  the  police.  Undoubtedly,  the 
elderly  often  dont,  even  after  being  attacked. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  to  be  old  and  infirm 
and  without  the  protective  servlcee  of  a 
family  or  institution  is  to  be  a  sitting  duck 
for  acts  of  possible  retaliation. 

Moreover,  where  the  average  person  might 
come  away  from  a  street  robbery  with  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  bump  on  the  head  and  an 
empty  wallet,  an  old  person  might  sustain 
serious  Injury — ^both  physically  and  psychi- 
cally. 

Two  old  widows  who  were  knocked  down 
in  the  course  of  purse -snatchlngs  last  month 
never  recovered  from  the  experience.  Both 
died  after  a  short  period  of  hospitalization. 

The  St.  Louis  Hotislng  Authority  tries  as 
far  as  possible  to  protect  its  elderly  popula- 
tion by  segregating  It.  The  so-called  "senior 
citizens  buildings"  are  packed  and  have  long 
waiting  lists. 

But  even  these  sanctiiarles — with  their 
locked  doors  and  stringent  security  precau- 
tions— are  not  entirely  free  of  the  grip  of 
fear.  The  problem  is  they  are  not  entirely 
self-sufficient. 

"They  (youths  who  victimize  the  aged)  are 
out  there  waiting  In  groups  of  seven  and 
eight."  explains  Thomas  Hardeman,  the  alert 
and  energetic  president  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens club  at  one  Blumeyer  public  housing 
building  for  the  elderly. 

"Four  or  five  will  stand  look-out  and  the 
other  two  or  three  virlll  grab  the  purse.  They 
are  all  kids  about  12  to  17.  You  can  hear 
them  whistling  signals  to  each  other." 

So  when  there  are  church  services  to  go  to 
or  groceries  to  be  fetched,  the  Blumeyer 
elderly  often  wait  until  they  can  get  up  a 
group  and  then  sally  forth  as  a  convoy. 

"I'd  have  to  say  outside  security  Is  our 
biggest  problem  here,"  said  Hardeman, 
"Why.  In  the  last  year  alone,  two  old  widows 
here  have  died  from  attacks." 

The    elderly    find    it    especially    hard    to 
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square  their  own  vulnerability  to  attack 
the  apparent  Immunity  from  prosecution 
tbelr  youthlul  attackers.  It  seems  a  "-^ 
paradox. 

"What    Is    most    disgusting,   said 
mann,  "is  the  lack  of  punishment  which 
youngsters  who  commit  these  serious  -'-' 
receive. 

"The  police  take  them  down  to  the 
and    It   seems   like   before   they   even   ^ 
chance  to  book  them  there  they  are  back 
on  the  street  again." 

Beefed  up  security  patrols  at  the  proj 
this  summer  will  aid  the  elderly  In  Blumejjer 
But  these  are  the  people  with  most  of 
luck  anyway. 

For  the  great  majority  of  old  people 
ing  to  private  homes  around  the  city 
Is  no  relief  In  sight. 
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The  Grounded  Generation — Elderly  M  7ST 

Stat    in    Own    Neighborhoods    Beca  jse 

Thet  Cannot  Arrotts  Pare  or  Get  on  Jnd 

orr  Area  Bttsss 

(By  Les  Pearson) 

Picture  Miss  B.,  bent  almost  double  at  kge 
77  because  of  a  congenital  spinal  deforrr  Ity 
which  has  grown  worse  with  age. 

She's  able  to  do  much  of  her  own  hoifee- 
work  and  lives  close  enough  to  a  grocery  i  nd 
self-service  laundry  that  she  can  manige, 
pulling  a  small  cart  behind  her  as  she  hobl|les 
along. 

But  out  of  about  $125  per  month,  she  has 
to  pay  nearly  810 — almost  10  per  cent- -In 
taxi  fare  for  twice-monthly  trips  to  her  clli  ilc, 
because  she  Just  Isn't  physically  able  to  pet 
on  and  oB  a  bus. 

Living  In  a  deteriorated  St.  Louis  nelkh- 
borhood  where  concrete  has  consumed  tn  les, 
one  of  her  strongest  desires  Is  Just  to  pee 
the  country  again. 

But  transportation  for  this  sort  of  trl^  Is 
never  available. 

"I  guess  I'll  never  be  able  to  go  any  mote, 
she  told  a  reporter  quietly.  "There  Just  l^'t 
any  way." 

She's  one  of  91,000-plus  persons  over  63  In 
the  city  alone,  of  whom  only  a  small  number 
are  affluent  enough  to  easily  provide  tl^elr 
own  transportation. 

One  of  the  fortunate  few  who  Is  still  physi- 
cally and  financially  able  to  drive  his  cwn 
car,  George  Reeves  Sr.  Is  able  to  measare 
the  extent  of  the  problem  confronting  m^y 
of  his  contemporaries. 

"This  lonesomeness  Is  corroding.  It  really 
hurts.  It  has  a  definite  effect  on  health  Be- 
cause depression  Just  hastens  the  proces^  of 
deterioration,"  Reeves  said  sadly. 

Walking  even  two  blocks  to  a  bus  stop  ^an 
be  taxing  to  an  older  person,  particularly  If 
there  Is  a  wait  for  the  bus  and  the  prospect 
of  a  transfer  before  competing  the  trip. 

Mrs.  T.,  who  at  81  Is  In  reasonably  g6od 
health,  lives  In  an  Inexpensive  hotel  In  in- 
other  of  St.  Louis'  deteriorating  nelghtor- 
hoods.  Her  Income,  about  $150  per  morth, 
pays  her  rent  and  the  meals  at  her  hotel. 

Her  only  son  Is  dead  and  the  daughter-  In- 
law la  an  alcoholic.  One  grandson  Is  16  $nd 
an  older  granddaughter  Is  married  but  seba- 
rated  from  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  T.  worfles 
about  her  two  small  great-grandchildren. 

Recovering  from  a  fractured  kneecap,  phe 
walks  with  a  cane.  But  she  would  try  toj  go 
occasionally  to  see  about  her  grandson  $nd 
her  great-grandchildren.  Just  to  make  certbln 
they  are  all  right.  If  she  did  not  have]  to 
transfer  three  times  to  get  there  on  a  bui. 

"I  Just  don't  go."  she  said  sadly.  1 

"Buses  are  not  made  for  older  people,"  a^ys 
Lo\Us  Solomon,  a  peppery  former  labor  law- 
yer who  at  68  Is  now  lobbying  for  bis  own 
generation. 

"They  could  lower  the  rungs  and  shorten 
the  steps  so  It  would  be  easier  for  older  peo- 
ple to  get  on  and  off  the  buses,"  be  said.  "4nd 
they  oould  reduce  the  fare  to  fill  up  ttapse 
buseA  on  off-peak  hours,"  he  said. 
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As  It  Is,  45  cents  Is  too  much  for  many  old- 
er people  to  afford  as  fare  for  a  trip  anywhere 
and  when  the  return  trip  makes  the  day's 
cost  near  a  dollar,  they  Just  don't  go. 

"We  think  many  older  people  Just  don't  go 
to  the  doctor  or  to  the  store  to  buy  the  nu- 
tritious foods  they  need  because  they  can't 
afford  to  go,"  said  Miss  Jaclyn  Meyer,  social 
worker  for  the  Cardinal  Rltter  Institute,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  assisting  the 
elderly. 

The  need  to  reach  medical  services  prob- 
ably presents  the  predominant  demand  for 
transportation  for  the  elderly. 

"We  have  to  eliminate  the  barriers  which 
are  making  health  care  crlsls-orlented,"  said 
A.  J.  Henley,  administrator  of  the  Yeatman 
Health  Center  at  2730  North  Grand  bl. 

The  Yeatman  center,  which  serves  about 
75,000  persons  on  the  near  Northslde,  Is  one 
of  two  centers  operating  Its  own  transporta- 
tion service.  The  other  Is  the  St.  Louis  Com- 
prehensive Health  Center,  at  Easton  and 
Ooodfellow. 

This  service  probably  accounts  for  no  more 
than  $20,000  a  year  at  Yeatman,  out  of  a  $1 
million  budget.  Henley  says,  and  does  meet 
the  needs  of  elderly  people  for  medical  serv- 
ices In  that  geographical  area. 

Legislation  Is  scheduled  to  be  Introduced  In 
Congress  this  week  by  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
of  nilnols  In  an  effort  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  of  transportation  for  the  aging. 

Vern  Goetcheus,  special  aide  on  the  prob- 
lems of  aging  for  Percy,  said  the  senator  has 
readied  a  package  of  legislation  aimed  at 
helping  solve  these  transportation  problems. 

One  bill  would  require  local  transit  sys- 
tems to  provide  a  half-Tare  system  for  per- 
sons over  65  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
funds. 

"These  are  people  who  are  not  riding  the 
buses  now.  so  It  would  be  no  loss  to  the  bus 
system,"  Goetchevis  said. 

Another  bill  would  set  up  a  system  of  dem- 
onstration grants  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  support  a  variety  of  experiments 
such  as  providing  medical  services  transpor- 
tation for  the  elderly. 

Legislation  already  In  existence,  but  not 
fully  Implemented,  would  provide  federal 
money  to  assist  local  transit  systems  In  modi- 
fying equipment  to  make  It  easier  for  the  eld- 
erly to  enter  and  leave  buses  and  other  public 
conveyances. 

By  and  large,  however,  transportation  is  an 
unsolved  problem  Tor  older  people. 

"What  we  need  Is  some  sort  of  centralized 
transportation  service  for  the  elderly.  We 
Just  have  to  eliminate  these  problems  of  get- 
ting around,"  one  official  said. 

"Practically  no  one  is  really  doing  anything 
about  It  and  as  a  result,  we  come  Into  con- 
tact with  these  older  people  only  when  they 
have  become  so  111  from  poor  nutrition  or 
depression  or  something  else  that  It's  almost 
too  late,"  he  added. 

The  Aged  Sick — Elderly  Are  Oiten  Unable 

To  Obtain  Even  Minimal  Care 

(By  Andrew  Wilson) 

An  elderly  person  who  Is  struck  by  a  car 
m  St.  Louis  will,  If  he  Is  at  all  lucky,  be 
rushed  to  a  hospital.  The  same  will  be  true 
If  he  has  a  stroke  or  a  heart  attack. 

But  unless  he  Is  rich  he  will  be  left  to 
suffer  through  the  agony  of  a  multitude  of 
lesser  affllcations. 

Some  old  people  have  learned  to 
live  with  their  own  stench  because  they  can- 
not find  anyone  to  help  change  them  or 
give  them  a  bath. 

Others  put  up  with  acbee  and  pains  which 
could  be  easily  relieved  by  common  drugs. 

For  moet  old  people.  p)oor  health  Is  a  per- 
sistent fact  of  life.  Pour  out  of  five  persons 
over  65  have  some  sort  of  chronic  Illness. 

Yet  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  the 
present  "crlsls-orlented"  system  of  health 
care  Is  disastrously  Ill-equipped  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  these  older  people. 


They  claim  It  Is  falling  badly  in  the  basic 
test  of  getting  services  to  the  elderly— at 
prices  they  can  afford. 

All  the  major  problems  of  the  urban  elder- 
ly converge  one  with  the  other.  Health  care 
Is  no  exception. 

Because  of  the  problems  of  crime  and  erratic 
public  transportation,  many  older  people  feel 
shut  off  or  at  least  greatly  hindered  In  even 
seeking  out  medical  help. 

Because  they  are  poor  or  on  fixed  Incomes, 
they  are  especially  hard  hit  by  the  galloping 
Infiatlon  In  medical  costs. 

Because  they  are  strapped  with  other  costs, 
they  scrimp  on  their  diet  and  go  hungry  or 
undernourished. 

Becaxise  they  live  In  substandard  housing, 
they  are  exp>oeed  to  dangerously  unsanitary 
conditions. 

Medicare  has  undoubtedly  been  of  major 
benefit  to  the  elderly.  But  there  are  large 
gaps  In  Its  coverage  which  they  are  quick 
to  point  out. 

Ordinarily,  Medicare  doesn't  pay  for  hos- 
pital visits  over  90  days,  for  out-of-hospltal 
drugs,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids  and  dentures, 
and  visits  to  doctors  which  do  not  lead  to 
"skilled  treatment." 

In  fact.  Medicare  paid  for  only  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  health  care  expenditures  for  the 
elderly  In  1969,  according  to  a  recent  report 
by  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  files  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association 
here  which  sends  home  health  aides  out  to 
1 ,700  needy  persons,  moet  of  whom  are  elder- 
ly, are  bulging  with  what  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  horror  stories, 

VNA  officials  report  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  home  aide  nurses  to  discover  almost  total 
invalids  living  in  crumbling  apartments 
without  heat,  vrithout  food  or  without  func- 
tioning plumbing. 

"Many  old  people  need  Just  maintenance 
care  such  as  enemas  and  Irrigation — which 
any  skilled  person  could  provide,"  a  VNA 
official  said. 

The  VNA  Is  primarily  Interested  In  help- 
ing patients  and  their  families  and  friends  to 
help  themselves  cope  with  long-term  Illness. 
But  even  this  modest  goal  is  sometimes  help- 
lessly out  of  reach. 

"Many  are  bed-ridden  with  no  relative  or 
friends  left  in  the  neighborhood  and  there's 
not  much  you  can  do  except  go  In  and  try 
to  make  them  more  comfortable,"  one  VNA 
official  said. 

Medicaid  Is  a  further  help  to  many  elderly 
persons,  but  to  qualify  for  Its  benefits  one 
must  be  able  to  prove  indigence. 

Medically  speaking,  the  cost  of  medical 
care  Is  often  as  hopelessly  prohibitive  to  a 
person  of  modest  means  as  It  Is  to  a  poor  per- 
son. 

Upon  asking  how  she  could  qualify  for  des- 
perately needed  Medicaid  assistance,  an  eld- 
erly widow  here  was  told  to  sell  her  $12,000 
house. 

A  number  of  elderly  homeowners  have  had 
to  face  up  to  the  bitter  necessity  of  putting 
mortgages  back  on  the  homes  they  sweated 
and  slaved  to  buy  In  order  to  pay  off  medical 
bills. 

Among  the  specific  chronic  diseases  most 
commonly  rej>orted  by  older  people  are 
arthritis  and  rheumatism  (26.6  per  cent), 
heart  disease  (14.9) ,  and  high  blood  pressure 
(12.9  per  cent). 

E^ven  if  fear  of  crime  and  lack  of  trans- 
portation didn't  prevent  many  older  people 
from  seeking  help  for  these  afflictions.  Ignor- 
ance often  would. 

Many  older  people  think  of  dizziness  and 
aches  and  pains  not  as  symptoms  of  particu- 
lar diseases  which  are  subject  to  treatment 
but  as  part  of  the  natural  and  Inexorable 
process  of  aging. 

Some  have  proposed  that  some  form  of 
national  health  Insurance  be  instituted  to 
provide  completely  free  medical  service  for 
everybody  over  65. 

Dr.  Rodney  M.  Coe,  executive  director  of 
the  Medical  Care  Research  Center  of  Wash- 
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ington  University  and  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  favors  this  approach, 
but  sees  It  only  as  a  partial  solution. 

According  to  Coe,  what  is  needed  Is  a  great 
expansion  of  public  health  care  facilities  at 
the  neighborhood  level,  with  paramedical 
personnel  taking  over  many  of  the  simpler 
functions  which  are  now  handled  by  doctors. 

Coe  stresses  the  neighborhood  clinics 
should  be  geared  toward  preventive  care, 
keeping  close  tabs  on  such  things  as  fiuctua- 
tlons  In  blood  counts  and  concentrating  on 
nipping  Illnesses  In  the  bud. 

He  admits  such  a  system  would  be  expen- 
sive, but  he  defends  it  on  practical  grounds: 

"We  can  no  longer  afford  to  operate  on 
the  acute  health  care  model  because  It  Is 
wasteful  and  Inefficient  as  well  as  tradi- 
tional .  .  . 

"T^lcally  what  happens  now  Is  an  older 
person  with  a  set  of  symptoms  which  he  de- 
fines as  sickness  goes  to  a  doctor  who  then 
makes  tests  and  prescribes  some  pills. 

"A  few  weeks  later  the  symptoms  return 
and  the  patient  goes  back  to  the  doctor  and 
the  same  thing  happens  all  over  again.  The 
patient  gets  some  more  pills  and  then  a  little 
later  he  Is  sick  again. 

"Now  the  patient  may  be  suffering  from 
arthritis  or  hearing  loss  or  some  other  dis- 
ease the  physician  can  do  precious  little 
about  except  prescribe  some  palliative  stuff. 

"Now  a  number  of  things  are  happening 
while  all  this  Is  going  on. 

"Number  one,  the  patient's  not  getting 
well — because  that's  the  nature  of  a  chronic 
disease. 

"Number  two.  It's  getting  very  expensive 
for  the  patient  to  keep  going  back  to  the  doc- 
tor. 

"Three,  there  Is  some  dlssatlsficatlon  on 
the  part  of  the  doctor  because  his  patient 
Isn't  responding. 

"Fourthly,  the  repeated  visits  of  older  pa- 
tients are  working  our  doctors  to  death. 

"And  lastly,  the  physician  doesn't  happen 
to  notice  all  the  signs  he  should.  As  long  a^ 
the  blood  level  stays  within  the  normal 
range,  for  Instance  he  pays  no  heed  to  It.  It 
may  be  at  level  X  one  visit,  X  plus  two  the 
next,  and  X  plus  four  the  time  after  that,  but 
as  long  as  It  Is  still  within  the  normal  range, 
he  takes  no  action. 

"With  a  preventive-oriented  approach,  we 
would  notice  trends  like  this  and  move  to 
head  off  serious  complications  in  the  pre-crl- 
sls  stage." 

Aged   on   the   March — PoLrricAL   Army   or 

Senior  Critizens  Is  Battling  fob  Better 

Legislation;  Its  Voice  Is  Being  Heard  at 

Polls 

(By  Les  Pearson) 

Ever  see  an  army  on  canes? 

One  Is  being  organized  In  the  St.  Louis 
area  and  the  enemy  Is  the  politician  who 
doesn't  help  solve  the  problems  of  aging 
Americans  caught  in  the  squeeze  between 
fixed  Incomes  and  rising  costs. 

Battalions  of  people  65  and  older  are 
marching  on  City  Hall,  on  the  state  capltol 
In  Jefferson  City,  or  Washington  and,  above 
all,  to  the  polls  In  Increasing  numbers. 

One  In  every  seven  St.  Loulsians,  91,106  of 
them,  is  over  65,  while  73.361  out  of  nearly  a 
million  St.  Louis  county  residents  are  over 
65,  according  to  the  1970  census.  It's  a  large- 
ly urban  army  of  the  aged,  comprising  14.6 
per  cent  of  the  population  In  the  city  and  less 
than  8  per  cent  In  the  county. 

Disgusted  with  the  growing  burden  of  not 
having  enough  to  live  even  adequately  In 
their  retirement  years,  the  aged  have  become 
an  Important  political  force. 

"We're  going  to  do  like  the  AFL-^IO  does 
■ . .  fight  for  our  friends  and  against  our  ene- 
mies," said  one  leader  of  an  emerging  force 
of  older  St.  Loulsians  who  insists  things  are 
going  to  get  better  for  himself  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 


"We'll  remember  our  friends  .  .  .  and  our 
enemies  ...  at  the  polls  next  election,"  he 
said  firmly. 

A  prime  mover  In  a  more  militant  or- 
ganization of  older  people  Is  George  Reeves 
Sr.,  an  81 -year-old  retired  social  worker 
whose  voice  and  vigor  are  of  someone  30 
years  his  Junior. 

About  half  of  all  people  65  or  older  are  be- 
low the  poverty  income  level  of  $3,000  a  year. 
Reeves  points  out.  Of  these,  half  are  In  such 
desperate  financial  straits  their  energies  are 
devoted  to  Just  getting  by,  not  to  political  ac- 
tion. 

But  there's  a  determined  effort  to  enlist 
these  people  to  at  least  vote  through  a 
"friendly  visitor"  program  carried  on  by 
senior  citizen  organizations. 

The  objective:  Helping  aldermanlc,  state 
and  federal  legislative  candidates  who  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  old. 

Nationally,  older  Americans  make  their 
voices  heard  on  Social  Security  Issues  and 
on  the  cost  of  living. 

"We  are  really  clobbering  the  administra- 
tion now,"  said  Louis  Solomon,  a  former  la- 
bor lawyer  who  Is  now  lobbying  for  his  gen- 
eration since  he  retired  three  years  ago. 

"They're  not  too  happy  with  us,  they'd 
rather  give  It  to  the  generals  and  the  admi- 
rals," he  added. 

The  Older  Age  Special  Issues  Society 
(OASIS) ,  a  federation  of  Senior  Citizens 
Clubs  headed  by  Reeves,  and  United  Senior 
Action,  a  lobbying  organization,  sent  several 
bus-loads  of  people  to  Jefferson  City  to  sup- 
port the  so-called  "circuit  breaker"  bill  to 
grant  property  tax  relief  to  people  over  65. 

"We  have  about  80  (of  the  needed  82) 
votes  in  the  House,  so  I  guess  well  have  to 
round  up  a  few  more,"  said  Solomon. 

Traditionally,  politicians  have  expected  a 
generally  negative  vote  on  election  day  from 
older  people,  particularly  on  tax  Issues. 

But  Reeves  and  Solomon  and  their  con- 
temporaries are  trying  to  go  beyond  this  In- 
stinctive "no"  vote  to  make  their  voices 
heard  In  legislative  halls  at  all  levels. 

"We're  finding  new  places  to  poke  at  In 
the  soft  underbelly  of  politics,"  said  Reeves. 

One  St.  Louis  alderman  who  says  his  repu- 
tation Is  "negative"  because  he  espouses  the 
cause  of  older  people  Is  Raymond  Perclch 
(Dem.)  of  the  27th  Ward,  a  northwest  St. 
Louis  area  with  about  one  in  seven  residents 
over    65. 

"Everybody  pays  Up  service  to  tax  re- 
lief, but  all  we  really  can  do  Is  prevent  the 
tax  In  the  first  Instance  and  that's  what 
I've  been  trying  to  do,"  said  Perclch. 

The  appeal  of  Joseph  Badaracco,  OOP  al- 
dermanlc president,  that  he  would  serve  as 
a  watchdog  over  Democratic  spending  at 
City  Hall  was  probably  very  attractive  to 
older  city  voters,  Perclch  pointed  out. 

And  while  that  could  not  be  classed  as 
the  only  factor,  Bradaracco  rolled  up  his 
largest  margins  In  the  south  and  southwest 
St.  Louis  wards  where  population  over  65 
years  of  age  tends  to  run  as  high  as  25  per 
cent  In  some  sections. 

"They're  against  taxes  and  that's  the  vsray 
I  vote,"  said  Alderman  Lee  Weber,  6th  Ward 
Republican  from  south  St.  Louis  who  was 
reelected  April  6. 

Alderman  John  A.  Joyce  (Dem.)  of  the 
23rd  Ward  in  southwest  St.  Louis  put  it  an- 
other way:  "These  people,  many  of  them, 
have  been  on  pensions  for  15,  perhaps  20 
years.  Now  these  people  In  their  80s  are  out 
cutting  their  own  grass." 

Alderman  C.  B.  Broussard,  26th  Ward 
Democrat  and  also  a  senior  citizen,  thinks 
the  elderly  vote  definitely  figtu-ed  In  the 
victory  of  Badaracco  April  6. 

"They  voted  very  heavily  for  Badaracco 
and  I  think  this  followed  his  hammering 
away   at  waste,"  said  Broussard. 

Only  one  special  St.  Louis  tax  issue  elec- 


tion in  recent  memory  generated  a  heavily 
affirmative  vote  of  the  elderly.  That  was  the 
city  sales  tax  proposal  approved  In  March, 
1970,  but  politicians  are  agreed  that  the  antl- 
crlme  campaign  touched  a  tender  spot  with 
older  people  who  are  fearful  of  becoming 
victims. 

"They  sold  It  on  the  idea  that  crime  was 
going  to  stop  the  day  after  the  election  and 
It  wais  specifically  planned  to  touch  the 
fears  of  these  old  people,"  said  one  politician. 

But  the  convention  center  and  other  tax 
Issues  either  faUed  or  carried  only  closely 
In  wards  heavily  populated  by  the  elderly. 

"The  politicians  keep  asking  why  we're 
getting  these  no  votes,  but  they  always 
keep  coming  back  with  something  else,"  said 
one    alderman. 

"I've  got  people  who  pay  two  or  three 
months  of  their  Social  Security  Income  for 
property  taxes.  What  can  you  do  when  these 
people  appeal  to  you? 

"You  say  'vote  no,'  that's  what  you  do," 
he  concluded  firmly. 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  has  taught  us  a  valuable 
lesson,  and  it  is  time  that  we  took  this 
lesson  to  heart.  It  has  taught  us  that 
buying  more  arms  does  not  necessarily 
buy  us  more  security;  it  may  only  lead 
to  new  and  more  chilling  forms  of  in- 
security. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  should  have 
taught  us  by  now  that  in  the  long  run, 
the  control  of  arms  can  provide  us  with 
a  more  stable  peace  and  more  secur- 
itr  than  the  best  weapons  money  can 
buy  £Jid  the  minds  of  men  can  devise. 

We  have  seen  that  this  is  true  as  we 
have  watched  each  side  develop  new 
strategic  weapons  systems  in  response 
to  real  or  imagined  programs  by  the 
other  side.  The  net  effect  has  been,  at 
least,  a  tragic  waste  of  valuable  re- 
sources. At  worst,  it  could  mean  catas- 
trophe for  all  mankind. 

Too  often,  nations  have  resisted  the 
idea  of  arms  control  in  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  it  would  mean  unilateral  dis- 
armament. And  we  have  sometimes 
thought  of  arms  control  in  terms  only 
of  reaching  agreements  and  signing 
treaties.  As  in  the  case  of  the  current 
SALT  negotiations,  reaching  such  agree- 
ments is  an  urgent  need. 

There  is.  however,  a  further  dimen- 
sion to  arms  control.  Even  in  those  areas 
of  competitive  strategic  military'  spend- 
ing not  covered  by  treaty  or  agreement, 
we  should  try  to  establish  a  pattern  of 
mutual  self-restraint  with  other  nations. 
We  should  recognize  that  the  other  side 
can  and  often  does  react  to  what  we  do. 
A  pattern  of  mutual  restraint  would  en- 
hance our  security  as  well  as  the  security 
of  others.  Moreover,  the  unilateral  de- 
fense program  decisions  we  make  now 
can  alter  the  prospects  for  agreement  m 
the  future. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  con- 
sider the  effects  of  our  strategic  defense 
budget  on  the  prospects  for  agreement  at 
the  SALT  talks  now  and  in  the  future 
and  on  the  military  spending  decisions 
of  other  nations,  particularly  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Actions  which  we  and  the  Soviets  have 
taken  since  the  SALT  talk  began  have 
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already  adversely  affected  the  prospeqts 
for  agreement. 

While  the  talks  go  on,  the  Soviets  ni»y 
be  making  changes  in   their  offensive 
weapon   deployments.   We    do   not 
know  what  these  changes  will  prove 
l)€.  Whatever  they  are,  they  increase  o^ 
uncertainty  as  to  Soviet  intentions, 
they  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  co> 
elude  an  agreement  to  halt  the  an 
race.  They  have  also  resumed  work 
their  ABM  system  centered  on  Moscoj 

Since  the  talks  began,  the  United 
States  has  begim  to  deploy  a  vastly  im- 
proved new  warhead  system,  tke 
MIRV— a  multiple,  independently  tat- 
getable  reentry  vehicle — and  pressed 
ahead  with  the  ABM  program. 

In  a  talk  which  I  gave  in  Philadelphia 
early  last  month  I  emphasized  the  ur- 
gency of  making  progress  at  the  current 
round  of  the  SALT  negotiations.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^o 
have  that  speech  and  two  earlier  speech- 
es which  I  delivered  on  SALT  insert4d 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  tof 
these  remarks. 
I  emphasize  this  urgency  again. 
Thus  far,  little  progress  appears  o 
have  been  made  at  this  round  of  SALT. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Sul)- 
committee  on  Arms  Control  will  be  hold- 
ing public  hearings  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  explore  what  progress  has  be^n 
made  and  what  the  obstacles  to  agree- 
ment are.  Among  other  questions,  vre 
will  want  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
separating  out  ABM  systems  for  limit)  i- 
tion  sls  a  first  step  toward  a  more  con  i- 
prehensive  agreement. 

While  pressing  for  agreement  at  SAL' T, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  defense  programs  authorized  and 
funded  by  the  Congress  affect  the  pros- 
pects for  agreement.  This  is  an  area  of 
clear  congressional  responsibility. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;n 
the  last  few  years  has  begiin  to  subject 
the  defense  budget  to  the  scrutiny  fo:-- 
merly  given  only  to  the  domestic  budget. 
The  defense  budget  has  proven  no  moi  e 
complex  than  a  health  bill  or  a  prograin 
to  rejuvenate  our  cities. 

In  exercising  the  congressional  preroi  - 
ative  on  the  defense  budget,  we  h&\  e 
looked  at : 

Technical  problems — will  the  weapon 
work?  Is  it  needed  or  superfluous? 

Economic  problems — how  much  does  t 
cost? 

Foreign  policy  problems — how  does  tl:  e 
budget  affect  our  commitments? 

What  has  been  missing  is  the  arn-s 
control  perspective — how  our  defenie 
budget  affects  the  possibilities  for  sound 
arms  control.  Too  often,  this  perspective 
has  been  applied  only  after  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  a  new  program  has  bee  ti 
applied  only  after  the  decision  to  pre  - 
ceed  with  a  new  program  has  been  mad  e 
and  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relatiors 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol will  be  holding  two  sets  of  hearings 
in  the  coming  months:  first,  one  on  tlie 
arms  control  implications  of  the  admii^- 
istration's  defense  program  as  submitted 
to  the  Congress;  and,  second,  on  the  ad- 
visability and  feasibility  of  extending  the 
present  limited  test  ban  treaty  to  prohib  t 


all  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  en- 
vironment including  undergroimd. 

I  want  today  to  outline  briefly  the 
kinds  of  questions  these  hearings  will  ex- 
plore. 

First,  the  subcommittee  will  investi- 
gate the  arms  control  implications  of  the 
defense  budget.  The  focus  of  these  hear- 
ings will  not  be  whether  the  weapons 
work  or  how  much  they  cost.  We  will 
want  to  look  at  the  net  effect  of  the  de- 
ployment of  these  weapons  on  the  arms 
race  and  thiis  on  United  States  security. 
If  we  deploy  new  weapons  knowing  ftUl 
well  that  Soviet  deployment  of  similar 
weapons  will  follow,  will  the  result  be 
more  or  less  security  for  our  Nation? 

We  want  to  apply  a  new  perspective 
ajid  a  new  set  of  criteria  to  judge  the 
billions  we  spend  on  defense.  By  this  new 
measure — the  effects  of  weapons  deploy- 
ment on  arms  control — we  may  find  that 
some  weapons  actually  reduce  security 
precisely  because  they  might  work  and 
the  Soviets  would  deploy  them  as  well; 
and  that  certain  weapons,  despite  their 
high  costs,  actually  stabilize  the  arms 
race  and  enhance  the  prospects  for  peace. 

We  have  been  generally  aware  that 
these  problems  existed,  but  there  has 
never  before  been  any  really  systematic 
examination  by  the  Congress  of  these 
weapons  systems  from  the  arms  control 
perspective. 

The  United  States,  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nuclear  era,  has  been 
committed  ofiQcially  to  the  search  for 
control  of  these  armaments.  Progress, 
though  signiflcant  in  some  areas,  has 
been  dangerously  slow  and  limited. 

A  great  part  of  the  diflBculty  lies  with 
the  Soviet  and  our  own  failure  to  see  that 
when  either  makes  certain  miUtary  de- 
cisions, it — quite  unwittingly — forecloses 
future  arms  control  possibilities.  They 
may  do  that  directly  or  because  of  the 
response  they  induce  from  other  coun- 
tries. Too  often,  each  side  fails  to  analyze 
how  its  weapons  decisions  will  look  to  the 
other  side. 

In  this  sense,  arms  control  begins  not 
at  a  bargaining  table  in  Vierma  or  Hel- 
sinki, but  at  home  in  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. It  begins  in  our  defense  budgets 
and  in  our  national  debates  about  how 
we  can  make  oiir  Nation  more  secure. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  issues 
the  subcommittee  hopes  to  examine  in 
some  detail.  They  are: 

nrst,  the  multiple-deterrence  triad.  It 
has  in  the  past  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  not  one  but 
three  essentially  independent  nuclear  de- 
terrent forces,  in  addition  to  our  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe.  These  are  our  Minute- 
man  land-based  missiles,  our  bombers, 
and  our  Poseidon  and  Polaris  missile- 
carrying  submarines.  The  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  and  the  President's  discussion  of 
strategic  policy  in  his  latest  annual  for- 
eign policy  message  make  it  clear  that 
the  administration  proposes  to  continue 
to  maintain  and  modernize  all  three  sys- 
tems. 

Since  the  Safeguard  ABM  is  admittedly 
inadequate,  the  new  hard-site  ABM 
system  is  being  proposed  to  help  keep 
the  Minuteman  viable  for  the  indefinite 
future.  The  new  B-1  bomber  is  to  be 
developed    eventually    to    replace    the 


B-52's  and  FB-lll's  we  now  have.  The 
new  ULMS  submarine  missile  system  is 
to  be  developed  as  a  successor  to  the 
Poseidon/Polaris  force. 

All  this  will  be  very  expensive,  and 
there  may  be  technical  doubts  about  the 
feasibility  or  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
specific  programs.  Our  hearings  are  not 
going  to  concentrate  on  those  economic 
and  technical  issues.  They  will  explore 
the  basic  policy  problem  of  what  it  means 
for  the  arms  race  and  arms  control  if  we 
continue  to  seek  to  maintain  three  es- 
sentially independent  deterrent  forces. 
I  hope  we  can  determine  the  answers 
to  such  questions  as : 

What  is  the  effect  of  having  these  three 
systems  on  the  possibilities  for  arms  con- 
trol agreements?  Does  our  desire  have  to 
have  triple  redundancy  in  our  deterrent 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  agreeing  with  the 
Soviets  on  strategic  arms  limitation  in 
the  immediate  future?  In  the  long  nm? 

What  response  are  the  Soviets  likely 
to  make  if  we  carry  through  three  in- 
dependently suflBcient  programs?  What 
counter-responses  will  we  then  feel  com- 
pelled to  take? 

What,  from  the  arms  control  point  of 
view,  should  be  the  relative  priorities  of 
each  of  these  three  forces? 

Assuming  we  do  want  to  maintain  all 
three  forces,  what  is  the  leadtime  for  the 
threat  to  each  system?  That  is,  how  can 
we  react  fast  enough  to  protect  our  se- 
curity yet  avoid  acting  prematurely  and 
provoking  a  response  from  the  Soviets 
negating  any  added  security  from  our 
own  efforts? 

Second,  Mirv's.  The  deployment  of 
MIRVs  on  both  our  land-  and  our  sea- 
based  missiles  proceeds  apace.  This  is  an 
area  where  we  are  far  ahead.  We  are  al- 
ready deploying  operational  units;  the 
first  Soviet  test  of  a  true  MIRV  may  have 
come  late  last  year  or  it  may  not  have 
come  yet.  The  multiple  warhead  previ- 
ously tested  was  only  a  MRV,  that  is,  a 
multiple  reentry  vehicle  from  which  each 
warhead  cannot  be  aimed  at  a  separate 
target.  We  have  had  such  a  MRV  system 
deployed  on  our  submarines — not  simply 
in  tests — for  more  than  5  years. 

The  administration  rejected  the  desire 
of  many  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Nation,  and 
in  the  world  for  a  suspension  of  our  de- 
ployment schedule  to  improve  the 
chances  of  an  agreement  to  ban  MIRVs. 
A  MIRV  ban,  if  it  has  not  been  aban- 
doned entirely,  seems  to  have  a  very  low 
priority  in  both  Soviet  and  United  States 
thinking  about  SALT.  Nevertheless,  the 
chances  for  agreement  may  not  be  en- 
tirely lost  yet. 

This  is  a  program  where  current  ac- 
tion is  helping  to  close  the  door  on  a  pos- 
sible arms  control  agreement  of  poten- 
tially great  importance.  Before  that  door 
is  finally  closed,  we  must  understand 
what  is  being  done.  This  points  up,  once 
again,  the  problems  of  technology  and  of 
considering  SALT  agreements  solely  in 
quantative  and  not  in  qualitative  terms 
as  well. 

In  examining  the  MIRV  problem,  the 
subcommittee  will  consider  such  issues 
as: 

Does  our  MIRV  program  seriously 
threaten  the  chances  of  a  genuinely  com- 
prehensive agreement  at  SALT? 
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What  Is  the  actual  need  for  these  sys- 
tems at  this  time?  Would  there  be  risks 
In  delay  even  at  this  late  date  in  the  hope 
of  agreement? 

What  problems  are  there  about  a 
MIRV  ban? 

In  the  long  run,  would  U.S.  security  be 
greater  if  neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  had 
MIRVs  or  if  both  sides  had  them? 

For  the  longer  run,  what  are  the  im- 
plications of  MIRVs  for  the  stability  of 
the  United  States-Soviet  strategic  rela- 
tionship? How  can  we  adjust  our  de- 
fense program  today  to  minimize  those 
problems  in  the  future?  ' 

MIRVs  even  more  than  other  systems, 
pose  sharply  the  old  question  of  how 
much  is  enough.  To  put  the  question  in 
its  most  dramatic  form,  a  single  Poseidon 
submarine  carries  about  160  independ- 
ently targetable  warheads,  each  substan- 
tially larger  than  the  bombs  which 
leveled  Hiroshima  and  Nagsisakl. 

Third,  ABM's.  ABM  systems  have  a 
particularly  fearsome  potential  for  fuel- 
ing the  arms  race.  The  strategic  balance 
depends  on  each  side  believing  It  can 
destroy  the  other  after  the  worst  attack 
the  other  can  mount  on  It.  Thus,  the 
prospect  of  defenses  capable  of  defending 
our  population  centers  and,  therefore, 
threatening  the  Soviet  deterrent  is  likely 
to  stimulate  massive  increases  in  Soviet 
programs. 

The  subcommittee's  examination  of 
the  ABM  Issue  will  consider  such  ques- 
tions as: 

What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  opening  which  seems  to 
exist  now  to  secure  an  ABM  only  agree- 
ment as  a  first  step  toward  a  broader 
agreement? 

Whether  or  not  we  seek  &n  ABM  only 
agreement,  ABM's  would  surely  be  in- 
cluded in  any  SALT  agreement.  Should 
we  suspend  U.S,  ABM  deployment — while 
continuing  research  and  development, 
to  improve  the  chances  of  a  SALT  agree- 
ment? 

What  types  of  ABM  limitation  agree- 
ments would  be  stabilizing  and  useful 
in  slowing  the  arms  race,  and  what 
would  not? 

What  are  the  implications  of  various 
possible  U.S.  ABM  programs  on  long- 
run  arms  control  possibilities?  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  Insist  on  preserving  the 
Safeguard  ABM  defense  of  some  of  our 
land-based  missiles,  what  does  that  mean 
for  the  likely  shape  of  an  arms  control 
agreement?  What  is  the  ratioimle  for  the 
so-caDed  national  command  authorities 
defense? 

In  this  cormection,  too,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  want  to  look  at  the  effects  of 
an  ABM  avowedly  aimed  at  Chinese  at- 
tacks. 

How  would  it  affect  the  prospects  for 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

What  would  be  its  effect  on  the 
chances  for  improving  relations  with 
China? 

How  would  it  relate  to  the  possibility 
of  drawing  China  Into  the  framework  of 
International  arms  control  efforts? 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  question  of  our 
strategic  doctrines.  In  a  sense,  what  we 
say  about  nuclear  weapons  and  what  we 
believe  to  be  their  fxmction  in  our  na- 
tional security  are  even  more  important 
than  any  particular  weapons  system.  For 
oxvn — vn—9»ttii 


our  strategic  doctrine  helps  to  determine 
what  kind  of  forces  we  maintain,  and 
what  we  say  about  their  purposes  may 
have  important  effects  on  how  other  na- 
tions regard  our  strategic  forces. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  indica- 
tions that  the  administration  has  made 
Important  changes — at  least  changes  in 
emphasis — in  om-  strategic  doctrine.  Sec- 
retary Laird  in  his  "posture  statement" 
has  told  the  Congress  of  the  criteria  of 
"strategic  sufficiency"  the  administra- 
tion has  developed.  The  President,  in 
both  his  foreign  policy  messages,  has 
appeared  to  see  a  need  for  a  broader 
range  of  ways  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
than  he  believes  he  now  has  available. 

In  his  Second  Annual  Review  of  For- 
eign Policy,  the  President  stated: 

We  have  reviewed  our  concepts  for  re- 
sponses to  various  possible  contingencies. 
We  must  Insure  that  we  have  the  forces 
and  procedures  that  provide  us  with  alter- 
natives appropriate  to  the  nature  and  level 
of  the  provocation.  This  means  having  the 
plans  and  command  and  control  ct^abllltles 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  select  and  carry 
out  the  appropriate  re^x)nse  without  neces- 
sarUy  having  to  resort  to  mass  destruction. 

The  subcommittee  is  not  going  to  try 
to  Investigate  the  secret  details  of  our 
war  plsms.  Instead,  it  hopes  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  arms  race  Implications  of 
the  apparent  changes  in  strategic  doc- 
trine the  administration  has  itself  pub- 
licly announced. 

The  kind  of  questions  we  will  be  con- 
cerned with  are: 

What  exactly  do  these  suggested  revi- 
sions of  established  doctrine  mean?  Are 
we  planning  on  a  damage  limiting  or 
flexible  nuclear  re^?onse  capability? 

What  are  the  forces  we  would  need  to 
attain  such  a  capeibUlty^ 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  command 
and  control  mechanisms?  Would  we  seek 
to  provide  our  forces  with  the  ability  to 
destroy  Soviet  missile  sites — ^for  ex- 
ample, by  improved  accuracy? 

What  would  be  the  effects  of  building 
such  forces  on  Soviet  programs  and 
doctrine?  Is  there  a  danger  of  appearing 
to  build  a  first  strike  force  ourselves? 

What  are  the  likely  effects  on  our 
friends  and  allies  of  these  announce- 
ments and  the  apparent  changes  in  doc- 
trine? What  does  it  mean  for  such  arms 
control  objectives  as  non-proliferation? 
xnniKBOBOTTin)  txstino 

Later,  in  a  second  set  of  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  will  explore  the  swivan- 
tages  of  an  extension  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  present  test  ban  treaty,  one  of  the 
great  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
President  Kennedy,  is  a  limited  one.  It 
bans  nuclear  explosions  In  the  air.  In 
outer  sp>ace,  and  imcterwater,  but  it  does 
not  ban  tests  undergroimd.  Since  the 
test  ban  treaty,  both  the  United  States 
and  USSR  have  conducted  many  tests 
underground. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  more  nuclear 
weapons  testing  since  the  treaty  than 
before.  To  be  sure,  this  testing  does  not 
normally  affect  the  atmosphere  because, 
except  in  the  case  of  accidents,  little  ra- 
dioactive material  emerges.  TIiIb  is  an 
Important  consideration  from  an  en- 
vironmental point  of  view. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  arms 


control,  the  continued  high  rate  of  test- 
ing poses  serious  problems.  It  facilitates 
the  continued  arms  building  on  both 
sides.  It  mtikes  it  more  difficult  to  get 
France  and  China  to  adhere  to  the  lim- 
ited treaty.  A  ban  on  imderground  test- 
ing would  discourage  other  coimtriee 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons. 

The  subcommittee  will  consider 
whether  the  United  States  ought  now  to 
make  a  high  priority  arms  control  ob- 
jective the  extension  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  to  cover  imdergroimd  tests  as 
well.  We  will  examine. 

The  risks  and  benefits  of  continued 
imderground  testing.  Previously,  we  have 
thought  that  imderground  tests  at  least 
had  no  potential  danger  for  the  environ- 
ment. But  with  huge  explosions  like  the 
one  in  Alaska  2  years  ago — and  pertlc- 
ularly  with  the  several -times -larger  one 
planned  for  Amchitka  this  fall — that  as- 
sumption is  being  questioned  by  some. 
The  plans  for  this  test,  In  particular, 
require  the  most  careful  scrutiny  which 
the  Congress  and  the  public  can  give. 
What  are  the  dangers?  What  will  be  the 
reaction  of  other  nations? 

How,  If  at  all,  do  underground  tests 
contribute  to  our  national  security? 
What  would  be  the  net  effect  on  our  se- 
curity If  all  nations  agreed  not  to  con- 
duct underground  tests? 

What  kinds  of  weapons  are  we  devel- 
oping in  these  tests? 

What  do  we  learn  we  could  not  learn 
from  other  methods? 

Has  technology  now  developed  to 
the  point  where  an  imderground  test 
ban  could  be  verified  without  on-site  In- 
spection? 

A  major  reason  for  the  limitation  on 
the  current  treaty  was  the  consensus  at 
that  time  that  we  could  not  be  sure  of 
verifjdng  a  ban  on  relatively  small  un- 
derground tests  without  on-site  Inspec- 
tions, which  proved  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate. But  technology  has  not  stood  still 
since  1963.  There  have  l)een  press  reports 
that  a  group  of  scientists,  meeting  last 
summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Project  Agency,  sug- 
gested that  it  is  now  scientifically  pos- 
sible to  detect  with  very  high  confidence 
even  very  small  nuclear  explosions  un- 
derground and  to  distinguish  them  from 
earthquakes  and  other  disturbances.  Tlie 
hearings  will  explore  these  technical  is- 
sues to  see  whether  there  is  now  a  new 
and  real  c^portunlty  to  negotiate  a 
broader  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  would  feel 
Irresponsible  if  we  were  to  continue  to 
learn  of  the  arms  control  agreements  we 
could  have  reached  only  after  it  Is  too 
late.  We  need  to  get  on  the  record  now 
the  arms  control  Implications  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SJ3J%.  in  developing  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  subcommittee  will  ti7  to  get 
ideas  from  all  knowledgeable  quarters 
on  what  can  be  done. 

It  Is  time  that  we  begin  to  act  on 
what  we  have  known  all  along :  that  arms 
control  can  yield  greater  security  than 
the  further  accumulation  of  new  mili- 
tary hardware. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Conqkessional   Recok  >, 

Oct.   28,    1969] 

Statkment  bt  Senator  Edmund  S.  MJcjskie 

In  paying  tribute  to  Meyer  Welsgal  and 
the  Welzmann  Institute,  we  are  honoring  the 
spirit  of  Israel;  courage  In  the  lace  of  danger, 
tenacity  under  continuing  pressure,  and  hu- 
manitarian concern  In  spite  of  the  doiiands 
of  war.  i 

Israel  Is  more  than  a  patch  of  real  ^state 
m  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  a  dream  comf  true 
and  a  challenge  to  all  those  who  belltve  In 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  It  deserves 
our  continuing  support  in  the  preservation 
of  Its  freedom  and  Independence.  j 

In  one  of  his  last  sp>eeche6  at  tba  first 
session  of  Knasset  In  Jerusalem  In  webru- 
ary  1949,  Dr.  Chalm  Welzn^uin  said: 

"Let  us  build  a  new  bridge  between  silence 
and  the  spirit  of  man.  Where  there  Is  no 
vision  the  people  perish.  We  have  seed  what 
science  leads  to  when  It  Is  not  Inspired  by 
moral  vision  ...  All  my  life  I  have  tried  to 
make  science  and  research  the  basis  df  our 
national  endeavor,  but  I  have  always  ^nown 
full  well  that  there  are  values  higher;  than 
science.  The  only  values  that  offer  healing 
for  the  Ills  of  hiunanlty  are  the  su|>reme 
values  of  Justice  and  righteousness,  jpeace 
and  love."  i 

The  Institute  which  bears  Dr.  Welzn^ann's 
name  Is  a  testament  to  his  wlsdon)  and 
vision.  Amidst  a  virtually  contlnuovis  jerlod 
of  war  and  near  war,  the  Institute  hta  de- 
voted Its  energies  and  resources  to  the 
betterment  of  life  for  all  mankind.  Yet.jwhlle 
the  Institute  applies  science  to  Improte  the 
hiiman  condition,  too  much  of  the  "world 
seems  preoccupied  with  harnessing  te<^nol- 
ogy  to  develop  newer  and  more  destructive 
weapons. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Tjnlted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  enigaged 
In  competition  to  develop  mare  powerful 
armaments.  j 

No  one  questions  that — under  preee4t  cir- 
cumstances— military  power  Is  an  essential 
part  of  our  security  system;  but  there  Is 
a  point  where  preoccupation  with  tturely 
military  strength  may  diminish  rather  than 
Increase  our  security.  I  believe  we  are  ai  that 
point.  j 

We  are  already  Involved  in  a  new  cylcle  of 
an  ever  more  costly  and  perilous  oo(np>eiltlon 
for  nuclear  superiority.  At  the  same  tlrfte,  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  within  our  grasp 
a  way  to  restrain  this  competition  a|id  to 
reassert  a  saner  ordering  of  our  nailonal 
priorities. 

We  rationalized  development  of  a  IQRV 
system  as  a  response  to  a  limited  Soviet 
ABM  system  and  Its  possible  expansloq.  The 
Soviets.  In  turn,  started  development!  of  a 
MIRV  system  to  Insure  parity  In  intercon- 
tinental missile  systems  for  themselves.  We 
moved  to  develop  an  ABM  system  ifx  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  moves  to  develop  and 
deploy  MIRV8.  And  so  the  arms  race|  con- 
tinues, unrelated  to  the  real  security  of 
either  nation. 

While  the  development  of  MIRV  wljl  not 
alter  the  strategic  stalemate  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  tt  can 
make  It  less  and  less  possible  to  reach  a 
nuclear  arms  control  agreement.  1 

At  the  present  time,  we  and  the  ©ovlet 
Union  can,  through  our  own  surveillance 
systems,  tell  with  great  acctiracy  the  Inum- 
ber  of  missile  launchers  the  other  ^as  In 
place.  But  we  cannot  detect  the  nifcmber 
of  warheads  fitted  Inside  a  single  nilsslle. 
Thus,  If  MIRV  missiles — with  their  mijltlple 
warheads — are  deployed.  It  will  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  achieve  genuine  arms  control 
arrangement  without  detailed  on-site  In- 
spection rights.  j 

If  we  can  achieve  a  ban  on  testing  and 
deployment  of  such  multiple  reentry  mis- 
siles, both  nations,  on  their  own,  could  po- 
lice tbe  testing  of  such  missiles.  Hbltlng 


the  final  testing  of  such  missiles  Is,  there- 
fore, crucial  to  reaching  a  self-enforcing 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  bar  their  de- 
ployment. 

Early  last  summer  Senator  Brooke,  sup- 
ported by  myself  and  forty  other  Senators, 
proposed  that  a  mutual  moratorixun  on 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment  be  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the 
time  of  the  Brooke  proposal,  It  appeared 
that  after  a  series  of  delays  by  both  pow- 
ers, the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  were 
about  ready  to  commence  such  talks.  The 
talks  have  not  begun,  and  no  dates  have 
been  fixed. 

A  strategic  stalemate  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
Neither  nation  can  launch  an  attack  on  the 
other  without  bringing  on  Its  own  destruc- 
tion. Neither  nation  can  realistically  hope  to 
break  this  stalemate  by  develc^lng  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Each  nation 
has  the  capacity  to  match  any  weapons  de- 
veloped by  the  other.  Both  sides  tend  to 
react  to  the  potentialities  as  well  as  the 
actualities  of  action.  It  Is  precisely  this  cycle 
of  action  and  reaction  which  fuels  the  arms 
race. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  public  has  been 
allowed — even  encouraged — to  believe  that 
somehow  there  Is  safety  In  ever  growing 
weapons  strength  and  that  It  still  means 
something  to  be  ahead  numerically  In 
nuclear  weapons. 

These  are  assumptions  which  must  be 
challenged  If  we  are  to  slow  down  the  arms 
race,  contribute  to  a  reduction  In  inter- 
national tension  and  apply  our  resources  to 
the  restoration  of  our  society. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  slow  the 
arms  competition.  The  strategic  stalemate 
and  the  costs  of  further  weapons  develop- 
ment make  an  agreement  restraining  the 
arms  race  attractive  and  In  the  self-interest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
alike. 

If  we  fall  to  seize  this  opportunity,  we 
can.  In  fact,  Jeopardize  our  national  security. 
The  diversion  of  resources  from  human  needs 
to  unnecessary  weapons  development  Is  a 
tragic  waste.  At  the  same  time,  as  weapons 
grow  more  complex  and  numerous,  It  be- 
comes ever  more  difficult  to  establish  sAe- 
quate  safeguards  against  the  risk  that  such 
weapons  may  be  unleashed  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
are  taking  the  Initiatives  we  might  take  to 
reduce  the  pressures  for  new  we^ons  de- 
velopment and  avoid  these  consequences. 
Unfortunately,  forces  are  now  In  motion 
which  can  undermine  our  chances  for 
achieving  a  nuclear  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  The  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  was  a  set- 
back, but  ever  more  serious  Is  the  fact  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  rapidly  developing  the  capacity  to  deploy 
multiple  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles — so  called  MIRV — missiles  which 
can  carry  several  warheads  and  launch  them 
at  separate  targets.  The  MIRV-ABM  develop- 
ment Is  a  classic  example  of  arms  escalation 
which  results  In  leas,  rather  than  more, 
national  security. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Russians 
are  not  anxious  to  talk  about  substantive 
armaments  control  agreements  with  the 
United  States  until  they  have  resolved  their 
border  dispute  with  Communist  China.  We 
should  not  let  such  delays  prevent  us  from 
acting  to  keep  MIRV  missile  development 
from  Jeopardizing  chances  of  reaching  an 
arms  limitation  agreement. 

Let  the  United  States  uaUateraUy  post- 
pone the  testing  of  all  our  multiple  reentry 
missiles  for  a  period  of  six  months,  announce- 
Ing  that  we  will  not  begin  testing  thereafter 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  initiates  such  tests. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  such 
a  suspension  in  MIRV  testing  is  not  proi>osed 


as  a  step  toward  iinllateral  disarmament.  It 
Is  not  proposed  as  a  unilateral  commitment 
never  to  test  MIRV.  It  is  proposed  as  a  mean- 
ingful step  to  stimulate  mutual  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
trol the  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems before  It  is  too  late. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Ignores  our  gesture  and 
goes  forward  with  testing  their  multiple  re- 
entry missiles,  or  if  they  expand  the  scope  of 
their  ABM  system,  we  can  promptly  resume 
our  own  MIRV  program.  Since  the  time 
needed  to  complete  our  development  of  the 
MIRV  is  far  less  than  It  would  take  the 
Soviets  to  construct  a  massive  ABM  system, 
and  since  a  six-month  moratorium  would 
not  prAvlde  significant  lead-time  for  the 
Soviets,  a  moratorium  on  testing  our  multi- 
ple reentry  missiles  would  not  involve  any 
appreciable  risk  to  our  security. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  observed  over  a 
hundred  years  ago:  "Every  act,  every 
thought,  every  cause  is  bipolar,  and  In  the 
act  Is  contained  the  counteract.  If  I  strike,  I 
am  struck.  If  I  chase,  I  am  pivsued.  If  I 
push,  I  am  resisted." 

As  In  the  case  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  road  to  peace  may  require  the 
United  States  to  take  the  first  step  on  Its 
own.  Hopefully,  the  Soviets  would,  in  re- 
sponse to  our  action,  act  with  similar  re- 
straint. If  they  did  resp>ond,  and  the  two 
countries  moved  into  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,  the  question  of  the  MIRV 
and  ABM  systems  could  be  taken  up  In  the 
context  of  mutual  efforts  to  reduce  the  level 
of  terror. 

To  reverse  Emerson's  thought :  "If  we  lead, 
the  Soviets  may  follow,"  recognizing  that  the 
Interests  of  their  own  people  are  served  if 
man  can  be  pulled  back  even  one  step  from 
the  brink  of  nuclear  confrontation. 

In  this  Twentieth  Century  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  break 
through  the  terrible  cycle  of  distrust  which 
breeds  distrust,  of  action  which  produces  re- 
action, of  new  weapons  which  beget  newer 
weapons. 

The  overriding  reality  of  our  time  Is  tbe 
Interdependence  of  the  human  condition. 
Man  has  wrested  from  nature  the  i>ower  to 
make  this  earth  an  uninhabitable  wasteland 
or  to  make  it  a  fertile  planet. 

History  demonstrates  that  conflict  and 
hostility  between  nations  Is  not  Immutable. 
Accommodation  and  compromise  are  possi- 
ble. Our  problems  are  man-made  and  can 
be  solved  by  the  Imagination  and  wisdom  of 
man. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  national  rivalry 
and  hostility  can  be  ended  In  our  lifetime. 
At  this  moment  It  would  be  Utopian  to  hope 
for  the  end  of  all  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  we  can  realistically  seek  to 
remove  some  of  the  danger  from  the  conflict 
when,  to  do  so,  is  In  the  self-interest  of  each. 

As  Adlal  Stevenson  once  wisely  counselled: 
"We  must  never  fear  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  to  close  the  door  to  the 
conference  room  Is  to  open  a  door  to  war." 

The  time  has  come  to  embrace  a  broader 
vision  of  the  route  to  peace. 

Let  us  look  beyond  our  missiles  and  mili- 
tary alliances  and  make  the  pursuit  of  arms 
control  and  reduction  in  the  size  of  national 
military  forces  the  heart  of  o\ir  national  se- 
curity objectives. 

Let  this  nation  demonstrate  not  only 
prudent  concern  for  Its  military  defense  but 
also  leadership  In  moving  tbe  world  away 
from  the  infamy  of  war. 

Remarks  bt  Sbnatoh  Edmttnd  S.  Mttskiz  to 
THE  Town  Meeting.  Woru)  Affairs  Cottn- 
cn..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6,  1971 
I  have   chosen  to   siieak  to   you  tonight 
about  nuclear  weapons  and  the  need  to  con- 
trol their  cost  and  their  dangers. 

Today  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
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gtioy  each  other  many  times  over.  They  are 
Mich  capable  of  ending  civilization  on  this 
planet. 

Nevertheless,  In  their  search  for  military 
security,  they  have  been  building  new  offen- 
sive weapons.  And  each  has  developed  de- 
fensive weapons  in  an  attempt  to  neutralize 
the  offensive  missiles.  This  has  led  to  new 
offensive  weapons  to  overcome  the  defensive 
weapons. 

The  result  Is  an  arms  race  In  which  each 
glde  Is  less  secure  than  before.  Each  has  put 
precious  resources — amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars  each  year — Into  more  expensive  and 
more  dangerous  weapons  because  neither 
dares  to  stop. 

Kor  one  and  a  half  years  the  two  countries 
have  been  engaged  In  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks — usually  referred  to  as  SALT  talks. 
Tbe  purpose  of  those  talks  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  pressvuw  to  develop  new  weapons 
and  to  end  the  push  for  more  weapons.  That, 
at  least,  has  been  our  hope,  but  what  are  the 
prospects? 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  negotiations.  Both  sides  seem  to 
Ignore  the  risk  that,  as  the  talks  continue, 
still  more  weapons  will  be  built,  as  they  have, 
raising  new  uncertainties  and  new  fears. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  arms  talks  will 
goon  lead  to  a  Arm  agreement,  or  that  tbe 
talks  are  slowing  down  the  arms  race.  But 
this  Is  not  so.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  an 
agreement  during  the  current  round  of  talks. 

The  talks  are  in  trouble  for  several  reasons. 

First — while  the  talks  go  on — the  Soviets 
may  be  making  changes  In  their  offensive 
weapon  deployments.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  these  changes  will  prove  to  be.  What- 
ever they  are,  they  Increase  our  uncertainty 
as  to  Soviet  Intentions,  and  they  make  It 
more  difficult  for  us  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  arms  race. 

Second — since  the  talks  beg^n — the  United 
States  has  begun  to  deploy  a  vastly  Im- 
proved new  warhead  system,  the  MIRV — a 
multiple,  Independently-targetable  re-entry 
vehicle.  Our  Mlnuteman  missiles  are  each 
being  converted  to  carry  three  of  these  war- 
heads. That  means  that  each  Mlnuteman 
missile  can  attack  three  separate  targets  In- 
stead of  one. 

We  are  now  putting  MIRV  warheads  on 
Poseidon  missiles  aboard  31  submarines. 
There  will  be  ten  warheads  on  each  of  the 
sixteen  missiles  carried  by  each  submarine. 
Each  submarine  will  be  able  to  attack  as 
many  as  160  different  targets.  The  first 
submarine  fitted  with  these  missiles  was 
launched  last  Wednesday. 

When  these  programs  are  completed,  our 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons,  capable  last  year 
of  delivering  about  2,500  missile  warheads, 
will  total  more  than  7,000  warheads.  Each  of 
those  warheads  Is  considerably  more  power- 
ful than  the  atomic  bomb  which  killed  68,000 
people  at  Hiroshima. 

Understandably,  the  Russians  are  making 
everv  effort  to  match  this  weapon. 

Third,  whUe  the  talks  go  on— the  United 
States  is  contlntilng  to  Install  the  defensive 
Safeguard  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe  system  to 
protect  three  offensive  Mlnuteman  missile 
sites.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
one  obsolete  antl-balllstlc  mIssUe  system 
around  Moscow. 

Our  ABM  systems  does  not  threaten  the 
Russians'  ability  to  retaliate,  because  it  Is 
too  small  and  It  does  not  protect  our  cities. 
But  It  does  permit  military  leaders  In  the 
Kremlin  to  argue  that  our  ABM  system  can 
be  expanded.  Therefore,  it  can  make  them 
uncertain  about  our  Intentions. 

In  addition,  as  we  build  the  Safeguard 
system  the  pressures  to  keep  It  will  become 
Wronger.  As  a  result,  the  development  of 
our  ABM  also  hurts  the  chances  of  agree- 
ment. 

Fourth,  while  each  side  has  made  a  pro- 
posal in  the  talks,  neither  proposal  has  been 
given  any  encouragement  by  the  other. 

I-  we  are  to  solve  these  problems,  the  Rus- 


sians will  have  to  give  positive  evidence 
that  they  will  restrtkln  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  They  will  have  to  be  more 
responsive  to  our  ARMS  limitation  proposals. 

But  we,  too,  must  be  willing  to  restrain 
our  program  and  to  respond  to  Soviet  pro- 
posals. We  must  be  willing  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative In  moving  toward  the  other  side. 

In  October,  1969,  before  the  announcement 
of  the  opening  round  SALT,  I  urged  a  six- 
month  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  our 
MIRV  warheads.  That  moratorium  wauld 
have  permitted  the  talks  to  open  on  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  note.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration rejected  my  suggestion. 

When  the  second  round  of  the  SALT  talks 
opened  a  year  ago,  I  recommended  that  we 
try  to  negotiate  an  Interim  standstill  by 
both  sides  on  all  strategic  weapons.  That 
standstill  would  have  placed  an  Immediate 
freeze  on  all  further  deployments  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems. It  would  have  halted  the  testing  of 
multiple  warheads. 

If  that  standstill  had  taken  place,  tbe  arms 
race  would  have  come  to  an  end,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  All  that  would  have  re- 
mained would  be  a  formal  agreement.  But 
my  proposal  was  Ignored  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, as  was  a  similar  proposal 
which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6. 

We  have  seen  the  consequences,  both  In 
the  continuing  arms  race  and  the  slow  pace 
of  the  talks. 

I  remain  convinced  that  such  an  Interim 
agreement  would  greatly  Improve  the  pros- 
pects for  success  at  the  arms  talks.  I  \irge 
the  President  to  propose  such  standstill  in 
strategic  weapons.  It  should  cover  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  ready  to  take  such  an 
Initiative.  Instead,  It  seems  to  be  operating 
on  a  double  standard.  It  has  called  for  So- 
viet restraint  In  deploying  weapons:  yet  It 
Is  not  willing  to  exercise  comparable  re- 
straint. It  fears  the  development  of  a  Soviet 
MIRV — which  the  Soviets  have  not  even 
tested  adequately.  If  they  have  tested  It  at 
all:  yet  It  refuses  to  admit  that  the  Soviets 
have  caused  for  concern  about  our  MIRV, 
which  is  already  being  deployed. 

At  the  SALT  talks,  we  have  proposed  to 
Include  an  ABM  agreement  in  a  package  that 
would  also  place  a  numerical  celling  on  both 
sides'  offensive  weapons,  and  a  special  sub- 
celling  on  the  largest  of  the  Soviet  missiles. 
The  Administration's  package  puts  numer- 
ical limits  on  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  but  it  does  not  limit  qualitative 
changes  In  tbe  weapons  systems. 

The  Russians  have  proposed  a  limitation 
on  ABM  defensive  systems. 

Each  of  these  proposals  is  a  limited — not 
a  comprehensive — prc^ostU.  Ours  involves  a 
wider  range  of  problems  to  be  solved  before 
agreement  can  be  reached. 

The  question  then.  Is  whether  we  should 
try  to  work  out  an  ABM  limitation  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  broader  agreement.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  apparently  rejected  this 
possibility.  It  has  said  that  such  an  agree- 
ment would  reduce  the  incentive  for  the 
Russians  to  bring  tbe  entire  arms  race  to 
a  halt. 

I  disagree.  An  agreement  on  defensive 
missiles  would  reduce  the  pressure  for  fur- 
ther development  of  offensive  missiles. 

Therefore,  If  we  cannot  get  the  Soviets  to 
agree  on  the  United  States  proposal  at  this 
round,  I  urge  the  President  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  limiting  or  banning  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles.  Such  an  agreement  shovUd 
be  made  with  the  dear  understanding  that 
It  Is  the  first  step  toward  broader  controls 
of  offensive  weafK}ns  as  well.  Both  sides 
would  have  the  rlight  to  reconsider  the  com- 
mitment If,  after  a  specified  time,  they  had 
not  achieved  further  progress  toward  arms 
limitations. 
Such  an  agreement  would  be  In  tbe  In- 


terest  of  each   side   and   could  lead   more 
quickly  to  the  next  step. 

It  Is  Important  to  take  that  first  step 
at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  balance  In  nuclear 
weapons,  when  neither  side  dares  attack  tbe 
other,  and  before  ongoing  developments  on 
each  side  upset  that  balance. 

Such  a  first  step  can  slow  down  the  waste 
of  precious  resources  on  a  fruitless  arms 
race,  which  only  Increases  our  danger,  while 
reducing  our  ability  to  meet  pressing  human 
needs. 

The  costs  of  the  arms  race  are  very  high. 
This  year  alone,  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  asking  about  $3  billion  to  carry  on  con- 
struction of  the  Safeguard  antl-balllstlc 
missiles  systems  and  d^loyment  of  MIRV 
warheads. 

This  $3  billion  could  virtually  cover  the 
cost  of  Medicaid  this  year;  or  could  help  us 
to  make  major  strides  In  providing  good 
schools  and  adequate  health  care  for  all  our 
citizens;  or  it  could  pay  for  the  budget  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  more 
than  six  times  over. 

In  coming  years,  funds  committed  to  nu- 
clear  weapons  programs  could  provide  \int<^d 
benefits  for  our  people  in  a  host  of  critical 
areas. 

We  face,  therefore,  a  basic  decision.  How 
can  we  best  take  advantage  of  what  may 
be  a  fragile  opportunity  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gers and  the  costs  of  nuclear  arms? 

If  each  side  holds  out  for  Its  own  pro- 
posal m  this  fourth  and  crucial  round  of 
the  arms  control  talks,  the  prospects  for 
agreement  may  be  reduced.  I  urge,  therefore, 
that  we  Improve  those  prospects  by  taking 
the  most  likely  first  step  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction — 
a  reduction  In  the  hazards  to  survival  for  all 
mankind. 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskoe  or 

Maine  in  Sttpport  or  tbm  NoNPROurKRA- 

TioN  Tbeatt  in  the  Senate  or  the  Unitcd 

States 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weafMins.  E^rery  American 
President,  from  Harry  S.  Truman  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  has  committed  his  Administration 
to  that  goal.  The  American  people  have  over- 
whelmingly supported  all  our  efforts  to  reach 
realistic  understandings  with  other  coun- 
tries to  stop  the  nuclear  spread — to  end  the 
threat  of  a  world  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
the  Implements  of  Its  own  ruin. 

Now  those  efforts  have  borne  tangible 
fruit,  and  the  Senate  Is  called  on  to  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  signed  last  summer  by  tbe  UJ3., 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  almost  ninety 
other  countries. 

President  Nixon  has  termed  the  treaty  "an 
Important  step  In  our  endeavor  to  curb  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  .  .  ."  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  found  that  the 
treaty  la  "the  best  that  can  be  negotiated 
at  this  time"  and  has,  on  two  occasions, 
urged  that  the  Senate  act  favorably  upon 
It. 

I  share  these  Judgments  without  reserva- 
tion, and  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty  while  time  remains  to  substitute 
reason  for  the  slow  unravelling  of  world  se- 
curity. 

No  one  could  rightly  say  that  the  non-pro- 
liferation treaty  will  itself  guarantee  that 
this  or  future  generations  will  be  saved  from 
nuclear  war.  Even  when  the  treaty  comes  into 
force,  patient  negotiation  will  be  required  to 
extend  Its  provisions  to  additional  Important 
countries  and  to  reach  practical  agreements 
on  safeguards  over  peaceful  nuclear  activi- 
ties. In  and  of  Itself,  the  treaty  does  nothing 
about  the  vast  arsenals  the  nuclear  powers 
now  possess,  and  that  could,  at  any  time, 
destroy  mankind. 
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But  the  treaty  buys  us  time,  precious  tline, 
to  gain  control  over  our  destiny.  With  Ajnerl- 
can  adberenoe,  coupled  with  energetic  eCorts 
to  bring  the  treaty's  mechanisms  Into  force 
among  the  widest  possible  number  of  states, 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  can  help  stop 
nuclear  arms  races  from  multiplying  aiDund 
the  world.  Without  the  United  States  the 
effort  to  stop  proliferation  can  be  no  more 
successful  today  than  the  League  of]  Na- 
tions was  fifty  years  ago.  The  tragedjr  for 
'        the  world  woxUd  be  all  the  greater.  [ 

Since  achieving  the  role  of  a  major  ^ower 
early  in  this  century,  our  burdens  of  lead- 
ership have  grown.  We  face  enormoufe  de- 
mands on  our  patience  and  strength  In  meet- 
ing global  commitments,  while  our  society 
at  home  undergoes  stresses  more  dra|natlc 
and  far-reaching  than  at  any  time  Id  his- 
tory. 

For  our  own  security  and  the  security 
of  our  friends,  this  country  can  never  with- 
draw from  Its  central  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  In  all  prudenofc,  we 
can,  and  we  must,  work  to  keep  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war  from  getting  worie. 

It  la  for  this  reason — Its  elemental'  pru- 
dence— that  I  support  the  non-proUfeeatlon 
treaty,  as  I  supported  the  limited  test-ban 
treaty  five  years  ago.  Eighty  Senators  voted 
In  favor  of  the  test  ban  then.  This  treaty, 
which  complements  and  strengthen^  the 
mechanisms  of  the  test-ban  treaty.  Is  ^  fur- 
ther step  along  the  same  path  of  reasi^n. 

There  are  three  basic  respects  In  ^hlch 
I  find  the  merits  of  the  non-proUfetatlon 
treaty  compelling. 

First,  the  treaty  promises  to  be  eff^lve 
In  creating  a  global  consensus  against  the 
growth  of  nuclear  arms  races  to  new  and 
terrifying  levels  of  violence.  For  the  almost 
ninety  non-nuclear  nations  already  pledging 
to  accept  a  commitment  not  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  treaty  represents  relief 
from  the  prospect  of  deepening  Instability 
and  the  enormous  coet  these  weapons  fepre- 
sent  In  the  diversion  of  resources. 

Although  several  Important  non-nuclear 
nations  have  yet  to  agree  they  will  aidhere 
to  the  treaty,  the  consensiis  developed  on  be- 
half of  the  treaty  will  bring  united  pres- 
sures to  bear  upon  the  hold-outs.  And  even 
If  nations  such  as  West  Oermany,  Israel 
and  India  do  not  unequivocally  block  out 
their  options  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons, 
broad  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  othe^  will 
serve  as  a  visefiil  restraint  to  hlndef  and 
deny  legitimacy  to  unilateral  decisions  on  the 
acquisition  of  such  weapons. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  United  States 
security  and  diplomacy,  the  treaty  would 
thus  dramatically  lessen  the  risk  thait  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapon  capabilities  would 
require  major  expansions  of  American  com- 
mitments to  protect  threatened  allies.  At  the 
same  time,  pressiires  on  the  United  States 
and  other  nuclear  powers  to  foster  of  tol- 
erate selective  proliferation  would  be  n^ated 
by  reciprocal  commitments  blocking  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  treaty  would  not  prohibit  the 
evolution  of  our  NATO  allies  to  a  nxiclear- 
armed  federated  political  union  Including 
one  or  more  existing  weapon  states. 

Second,  the  treaty's  safegxiards  pro^rlslon 
offers  a  major  breakthrough  In  the  principle 
of  International  inspection  of  arms  lltmlta- 
tlons  agreements.  This  Is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance as  a  working  precedent  for  the  kind  of 
reciprocal  verification  necessary  for  effective 
arms  control.  When  International  Atomic 
Snergy  Agency  safeguards  are  applied  to 
non-weapon  states,  major  acceptance  will 
have  been  achieved  of  the  principle  that 
arms  reduction  requires  meaningful  vetlflca- 
tlon.  The  United  States  has  long  asserted 
that  principle,  but  the  communists  hafre  re- 
jected   It,   providing   the   major   stun^bllng 


block  to  all  efforts  toward  negotiated  arms 
controls. 

International  Inspection  will,  In  turn, 
make  possible  the  exploitation  of  the  atom 
for  peacefvil  purposes  at  the  fastest  pace 
technology  will  realistically  permit,  without 
the  fear  that  peaceful  projects  will  serve  as 
the  cover  for  nuclear  weapons.  I,  for  one, 
am  fully  satisfied  with  the  assurances  for- 
warded to  the  Senate  that  American  partici- 
pation in  these  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
can  be  conducted  on  a  sound  and  practical 
basis. 

Finally,  the  treaty  embodies  a  unique 
pledge  shared  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  to 
control  the  arms  race  between  the  major 
powers.  In  the  words  of  the  FcM«lgn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  treaty  "formalizes  the 
mutual  concern"  of  these  major  powtii  "in 
containing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons", 
embodying  "a  commitment  to  pursue  with 
good  faith  and  urgency  new  arms  limitation 
agreements." 

As  a  quid  pro  quo,  between  the  non-wea- 
pons powers  on  the  one  hand,  who  are  asked 
to  give  up  their  options  for  nuclear  status, 
and  the  nuclear  signatories  on  the  other, 
whose  nuclear  competition  represents  a  con- 
stant threat  to  world  peace,  the  treaty's 
pledge  to  good-faith  negotiation  comes  at  a 
welcome  time.  The  effort  to  line  up  non- 
weapon  powers  to  complete  the  non-prolif- 
eration treaty  will  benefit  from  early  ne- 
gotiations by  the  major  powers,  and  the 
prospects  of  meaningful  agreement  In  these 
negotiations  will,  in  turn,  be  strengthened 
by  the  climate  of  trust  and  give-and-take 
which  the  success  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  can  help  create. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  shared  com- 
mitment of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  can 
now  be  broadened  Into  other  fields.  Getting 
on  with  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  after 
almost  five  years  of  effort  has  thus  become 
a  desirable,  and  even  necessary  basis  on 
which  to  strengthen  this  promise  of  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation — in  strategic  arms  talks, 
and  perhaps  too  In  such  other  related  areas 
of  vital  U.8.  concern  as  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  long,  long 
time  since  John  F.  Kennedy  called  on  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  limited  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  and  "let  history  record,  that  we.  In 
this  land,  at  this  time,  took  the  first  step." 
The  next  step,  I  submit.  Is  the  agreement  be- 
fore us  today.  I  lu^e  the  Senate  to  act 
promptly  and  favorably  upon  the  non-prolif- 
eration treaty.  In  the  Interest  of  moving  on 
to  the  further  efforts  and  opportunities  for 
peace  that  lie  ahead. 


DISASTER  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  East  Pakistan — already  ravaged 
by  cyclone  and  civil  war — are  now 
threatened  by  a  new  disaster  of  incredible 
magnitude. 

Only  the  most  urgent  action  by  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  can 
save  millions  from  dying  of  starvation. 

The  evidence  of  gathering  tragedy  was 
summarized  in  a  letter  printed  by  the 
New  York  Times,  May  2. 

Over  35  million  Bengalis  depend  on  im- 
ported food  to  maintain  a  precarious 
balance  between  life  and  death. 

F\x)d  imports  have  been  interrupted 
since  February.  Internal  distribution  has 
stopped. 

History  has  given  us  the  clearest  warn- 
ing of  tragedy.  In  1943,  when  the  food 
shortage  In  the  area  was  one-third  what 


It  Is  now,  a  similar  break-down  of  food 
shipments  meant  the  death  of  over  a 
million  people. 

Famine  will  not  wait  on  pia)liclty  or 
bureaucratic  Inertia.  A  massive  relief  ef- 
fort must  be  mounted  now  to  revive  the 
distribution  system  and  reach  the  needy 
before  meager  food  reserves  are  gone. 

By  the  time  we  see  the  pictures  of 
starving  children,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  them. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  horror,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  stood  by  in  unconscion- 
able negligence. 

We  have  made  a  vague,  general  offer 
of  help,  but  failed  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  in  any  way  to  under- 
take the  necessary  relief  effort. 

We  were  silent  when  International  Red 
Cross  observers — whose  Impartial  hu- 
manitarian mission  Is  recognized  by 
world  community — were  recently  denied 
entry  into  EJast  Pakistan. 

The  E>epartment  of  State's  "Pakistan 
Working  Group,"  created  when  the  civil 
wsu-  broke  out,  has  been  disbanded  now 
that  the  fighting  has  subsided.  Appar- 
ently the  danger  of  millions  starving  was 
not  deemed  an  occasion  for  a  "special 
effort"  by  this  Government. 

But  something  can  be  done. 

The  Consortium  of  Governments  giv- 
ing economic  aid  to  Pakistan  are  now  In 
the  process  of  meeting.  They  are  being 
asked  for  considerable  financial  aid  to 
bail  Pakistan  out  of  an  acute  foreign 
exchange  crisis. 

Joined  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators, I  yesterday  wired  Secretary 
Rogers  to  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  not  meet  that  request,  and 
will  ask  other  donors  to  refuse  likewise, 
unless,  first,  the  Pakistani  authorities 
undertake  an  emergency  relief  effort 
equal  to  the  crisis  In  East  Pakistan,  and 
second,  representatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  are  granted  prompt  en- 
try to  East  Pakistan  to  plan  a  coordi- 
nated international  food  distribution  and 
medical  relief  effort  with  Pakistani 
authorities. 

I  would  hope  the  Secretary  would  also 
make  clear  the  readiness  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  make  available  a  gener- 
ous share  of  emergency  food  aid  and 
vehicles  for  distribution,  including  hell- 
copters  and  transport  aircraft  to  be 
loaned  to  Pakistani  relief  authorities  or 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

Unbelievably,  we  seem  on  the  verge  of 
another  Biafra — another  combination  of 
rationalized  inaction  and  moral  insensl- 
tivlty  which  could  cost  millions  of  lives. 

If  America's  claim  to  moral  and  hu- 
mane values  means  anything,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  deserves  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  responsible  authority  in 
East  Pakistan,  the  only  course  for  both 
governments  Is  the  strongest  humanitar- 
ian action  now — before  we  watch  the 
burial  of  another  generation  of  babies. 

I  ask  unanimously  that  a  telegram  to 
Secretary  Rogers  and  a  letter  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Mat  4,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Hocias, 
\JS.  Secretary  of  State,  US.  InterestB  Section, 
care  of  Spanish  Embassy,  Cairo.  United 
Arab  Republic. 
PKAS   Ms.    Sxcketabt:    Tens    of   millions 
jace   starvation    In    East    Pakistan    without 
emergency  efforts  to  restore  full  supply  and 
distribution  of  food  Imports. 

We  urge  you  to  Instruct  UJ3.  Rep.  at 
Pakistan  Consortium  Talks  to  refuse  further 
foreign  exchange  assistance,  and  ask  other 
donors  to  refuse  likewise,  unless  Government 
of  Pakistan  ( 1 )  mounts  immediate  emergency 
relief  effort  in  east  commensurate  with  po- 
tential need,  and  (2)  grants  ICRC  observers 
entry  to  East  to  plan  coordinated  Interna- 
tional food  distribution  and  medical  relief 
efforts  with  Pakistani  authorities. 

We  recognize  these  are  extraordinary  ac- 
tions but  feel  they  are  compelled  by  horrible 
prospects  of  millions  starving  In  East  Paki- 
stan while  governments  have  means  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Sincerely, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Clifford  P.  Case,  Fred 
R.  Harris,  Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  George 
McGovem,  William  Proxmire,  Harold 
E.  Hughes,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Birch 
Bayb,  and  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

[From  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  May  a, 
1971] 
Bengal:  A  Threat  or  Faminx 

To  the  Editor: 

The  exclusion  of  the  foreign  press  and  ob- 
aervers  from  East  Pakistan  has  meant  the 
loss  of  vital  information  on  the  course  of 
events  there  and  will  deprive  us  of  the  dra- 
matic facts  that  rouse  individuals  and  gov- 
ernments to  action.  But  there  Is  enough 
conclusive  evidence  from  past  and  recent  Ms- 
tory  to  predict  the  result  of  the  present  con- 
flict on  the  food  position  of  the  province. 

The  food  grains  that  sustain  a  large  part 
of  the  Bengali  population  come  from  abroc^l. 
Their  distribution  depends  on  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  port  of  Chlttagong  and 
on  internal  transportation  and  administra- 
tive services. 

East  Pakistan,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  seventy  million,  expected  2.5  million 
tons  of  Imported  food  grains  this  year.  That 
Is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  food  require- 
ments for  the  province,  enough  to  feed 
twelve  million  people.  However,  a  far  greater 
number  is  actually  affected  by  an  interrup- 
tion In  the  steady  flow  of  food.  For  the  60 
per  cent  of  the  population  Uving  barely  at 
lubslstence  level,  these  supplies  maintain  the 
balance  between  life  and  death. 

Bengal  has  always  been  extremely  suscep- 
tible to  famine.  The  last  such  disaster  oc- 
curred in  1943  when  food  expected  from 
Burma  did  not  arrive  because  of  the  Japan- 
ese occupation  of  that  country.  At  that  time 
military  demands  on  the  Indian  transporta- 
tion system  prevented  the  timely  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  that  was  available.  The  food 
deficit  that  year  was  6  per  cent;  this  year  it 
Is  16  per  cent.  Deaths  In  1943  numbered  1.6 
million,  and  the  famine  left  social  problems 
from  which  Bengal  has  yet  to  recover  fully. 

A  crisis  was  Imminent  in  1965  when  the 
Indo-Paklstanl  war  stopped  Imports.  It  was 
avoided  when  the  great  powers  used  their  in- 
fluence to  bring  that  conflict  to  a  speedy 
close.  Recovery  was  aided  by  normal  internal 
supply  activities,  which  had  been  unaffected 
by  the  war. 

Today,  In  contrast,  not  only  has  the  im- 
port of  food  been  cut  off,  but  the  Internal 
administrative  and  transport  services  have 
ceased  to  function  normally.  In  addition, 
military  action  at  planting  time  will  reduce 
the  coming  harvest. 

The  regular  Import  of  food  has  been  in- 
terrupted since  February.  Even  if  the  con- 
flict were  to  end  today,  the  months  required 
to  return  the  system  to  normal  would  prob- 


ably exceed  the  time  during  which  the  food 
reserves  could  sustain  the  population.  The 
factors  that  determine  mass  famine  are  ir- 
reversible after  a  certain  point. 

When  the  first  stories  and  photographs  of 
starving  families  are  published,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  protect  thousands  of  others.  Interna- 
tional action,  immediate  and  strong,  is  per- 
haps the  only  defense  the  people  of  East 
Bengal  now  have. 

Dakiel  C.  Dttkram. 

Mew  York.  April  20, 1971. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  JOY: 
A  CRITICISM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  joy 
of  the  administration  knew  no  rhetorical 
bounds  when  first  quarter  figures  re- 
vealed there  had  been  a  $28.5  billion  ad- 
vance in  the  gross  national  product.  We 
were  enthusiastically  assured  then  that 
the  upturn  furnished  "positive  proof 
that  the  economy  at  long  last  had 
"turned  the  comer"  and  was  moving 
swiftly  toward  recovery.  There  were 
even  those  administration  apologists  who 
proclaimed — without  apparent  embar- 
rassment— that  the  President's  goal  of  a 
$1,065  economy  this  year  was  now  with- 
in reach.  Those  economists  and  other  in- 
terested parties  who  protested  that  the 
advance  in  GNP  did  not  conclusively 
show  that  the  economy  was  on  the  road 
to  recovery  were  quickly  dismissed  as 
"politically  motivated  nay-sayers." 

A  column  written  by  Hobart  Rowen, 
which  appeared  In  last  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  cannot  and  should  not  be  so 
easily  dismissed.  Focusing  on  the  much- 
trumpeted  first  quarter  advance,  Rowen 
shows  that  the  gain  was  illusory.  He 
points  out  that  $19.2  billion  of  the  In- 
crease In  GNP  was  directly  attributable 
to  the  predictable  recovery  of  the  auto 
industry  after  the  1970  strike  and  that 
only  $9.3  billion  represented  a  gain  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  More  im- 
portantly, Rowen  stresses  that  there  was 
actually  a  decline  in  the  "real"  GNP  after 
the  "real"  automotive  GNP  is  subtracted 
from  the  $28.5  billion  figure. 

The  pollyannish  pronoimcements  of 
the  administration  notwithstanding. 
Rowen  concludes  that  our  economy  Is 
still  sick.  I  agree  with  this  conclusion, 
and  would  add  that  positive  fiscal  stimu- 
lus is  needed  now,  and  not  later.  If  the 
economy  Is  to  finally  recover.  Figures  for 
the  second  quarter  are  bound  to  show 
that  the  catchup  recovery  of  the  auto 
industry,  and  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
the  steel  industry  in  anticipation  of  an 
industrywide  strike,  have  nm  their 
course  and  the  basic  weaknesses  in  our 
economy  remain  unattended.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  must  wait  for  the 
release  of  these  figures  before  we  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  truth  that  monetary 
policies  working  alone  will  not  suffice  to 
make  the  economy  healthy  again.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  urge  prompt  at- 
tention for  my  proposal  to  reinstate  the 
Investment  tax  credit  at  a  level  of  10 
percent.  I  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion that  what  is  needed  now  is  renewed 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  renew  Itself.  I  cannot  agree,  how- 
ever, that  this  confidence  can  be  created 
absent  some  dramatic  signal  that  the 
time  for  economic  growth  is  now,  and 


not  6  months  from  now.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  only  reinstatement  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  carries  with  it  the 
IX)tential  to  rekindle  the  needed  confi- 
dence. Misleading  advances  in  the  GNP 
and  changes  in  depreciation  rules  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  Inducing  neces- 
sary capital  investment.  And  imllke  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  depreciation 
rules,  reinstatement  of  the  credit  would 
not  be  a  boom  to  industry  but  rather  a 
positive  and  equitable  stimulus  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Hobart 
Rowen 's  excellent  column  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Officials  Exaggebatx  GNP  m  Ordeb 
To  Sell  "Confidenck" 
(By  Hobctft  Rowen) 
From  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
Treasury  on  down,  this  Administration  Is  or- 
chestrating  an   effort   to   drum  up   "confl- 
dence"  In  the  economy.  It  was  one  of  the 
main  themes  of  Mr.  Nixon's  address  last  week 
to  the  Chamber  of   Commerce. 

In  part,  this  sales  pitch  is  based  on  an 
extraordinary  exaggeration  of  the  Improve- 
ment In  the  economy  In  the  first  quarter, 
coupled  with  self-oongrattUatory  statemants 
about  the  boom  In  stock  market  prices. 

A  corollary  and  perhaps  more  serious  ele- 
ment Is  the  suggestion  that  It's  almost  up- 
patriotic  to  question  the  Administration's 
analysis  of  what's  going  on. 

Critics,  said  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  in 
his  own  speech  to  the  Chamber,  are  "playing 
games  vrtth  nvunbers."  The  "poUtlcaUy 
oriented"  comments  by  former  Kennedy- 
Johnson  cAclals,  he  added,  "could  well  be 
hurting  those  workers  and  consumers  whom 
they  profess  to  want  to  help." 

The  implication,  of  coxirse,  is  that  alert 
criticism  of  economic  progress  to  date  wlU 
shrivel  that  delicate  commodity,  "confi- 
dence," vitiating  what  Connally  called  "the 
solid  economic  advance  of  the  first  quarter." 
Well,  this  Is  all  a  lot  of  bull,  and  I'm  sure 
that  Secretary  Connally,  who  owes  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
first-rate  politician,  knows  it  as  well  as  any- 
body else. 

The  "numbers  game"  reference  concerns 
the  Administration's  goal  for  a  $1,065  billion 
economy  this  year,  which  would  be  a  nearly 
unprecedented  9  per  cent  boost  over  1970. 
Professional  economists,  without  regard  to 
political  party,  agree  almost  to  a  man  that 
without  new  expansionary  moves  (such 
as  tax  cuts  or  increased  spending) ,  this  goal 
won't  be  reached. 

A  high  Nixon  Administration  official,  who 
obviously  m\i8t  remain  anonymous  here,  ob- 
served this  week.  "That  number  hurt  our 
credibility  more  than  anything  else,  because 
everyone  In  the  business  community  knows 
we  can't  reach  It  without  new  programs — 
and  we've  said  there  won't  be  any." 

As  for  that  "solid  economic  advance"  of 
$28.5  billion  In  the  Gross  National  Product  In 
the  first  quarter,  detailed  statistics  pub- 
lished this  week  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics  of  the  Commerce  Department 
show  that  $19.2  billion  of  the  increase  was 
in  autos  and  associated  products  (recovering 
from  the  1970  strike)  and  only  $9.3  bUllon 
was  a  gain  In  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

But  what  Is  even  more  significant  is  that 
"real"  gross  national  product,  after  the  "real 
auto  GNP"  Is  subtracted,  actually  declined 
m  the  first  quarter,  compared  with  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970,  and  in  fact  has 
shown  no  improvement  going  back  more 
than  a  whole  year. 
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Here  Is  a  table,  constructed  from  the 
Ciommerce  Department  data  on  pages  11  and 
12  of  the  Survey  of  Ctirrent  Buslnesai  for 
April,  which  shows  the  total  real  GNP  and 
Beal  ONP,  less  autos  for  the  past  six  quar  ters. 


GNP.  billions  of  1958  (ollin 


Total       less 


4th  quarter  1969_ 729.  Z 

Ist  quarter  1970 723. 8 

2d  quarter  1970 724.9 

3d  quarter  1970 727.4 

4th  quarter  1970 720.3 

1st  quarter  1971 731.6 
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months  before  the  VS..  bad  to  devalue  the 
pound  In  1967. 


ToUI. 
autos 


as.  3 

i94.6 
591.7 
595.3 
?00.4 
595.4 


"Note:  The  table  thus  shows  a  drop  of  2  8  percent  in  real  terms 
for  GNP,  less  autos,  in  the  first  quarter— a  picture  that 'Louis 
Paradiso.  former  career  man  at  Commerce  calls  "very  wea(( 

The  Morgan  Ouaranty  BanX — which  don- 
nally  might  ooncede  Is  not  "politically 
oriented" — observes  In  dlsctisslng  GNPi  re- 
sults that  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  Cau- 
tion In  the  Interpretation  of  economic  (^ata, 
this  is  It  .  .  .  For  the  time  being,  the  0nly 
supportable  generalization  seems  to  be  ^hat 
the  underlying  trend  of  the  economy  has 
been  roughly  aldewlse." 

But  one  could  never  get  that  kind  of  read- 
ing from  the  hypo-ed  exuberances  of  Adailn- 
Istratlon  spokesmen  and  the  Inexcusable 
flackery  which  CX>mmunlcatlons  Dlrefitor 
Herbert  Klein  Is  contributing  to  the  cause. 

Klein,  In  broadsides  to  the  media,  pro- 
motes the  skill  of  the  President  as  a  sljock 
market  forecaster,  becaxise  the  market  is  eHb- 
stantlally  higher  today  than  It  was  a  fear 
ago.  when  Mr.  Nixon  said  It  was  a  good  4me 
to  buy.  Klein  Is  treading  on  thin  ice:  is  (Mr. 
Nixon's  recommendation  today  to  take 
profits?  Many  market  forecasters  think  that 
the  extraordinary  rise  In  the  Dow  Jones  In  aex 
from  1970  to  1971  won't  be  matched  w  len 
1971  Is  compared  to  1972. 

Cutting  through  the  haze  of  confusion  1  aid 
down  by  the  Administration,  the  facts  s<em 
to  be  these: 

1.  The  economy  is  moving  upward  slug- 
gishly, and  If  It  continues  to  do  so.  as  Paul 
Samuelson  said  in  a  sp>eech  here  to  the 
Woman's  National  Democratic  Club,  eco- 
nomic conditions  may  not  be  much  of  a  po- 
litical issue  for  the  Democrats  in  1972.  ('[Tie 
Republican  National  Committee  plans  to  jive 
Samuelson's  speech  to  the  Lady  Demociats 
the  widest  possible  distribution.) 

2.  There  has  been  a  distinct  Unprovemsnt 
on  the  Inflation  front,  with  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  going  up  only  2.8  per  cent  In  ;he 
first  quarter,  compared  to  an  average  of  4.9 
per  cent  In  the  second  half  of  1970.  If  this 
continues,   that   will   be   good   news   ind«ed. 

3.  As  yet,  there  has  lieen  no  progress  on 
unemployment,  which  continues  to  run  at 
6  per  cent.  In  a  session  with  Washing  »n 
Post  editors,  Connally  himself  said  that  he 
didn't  see  unemployment  "trending  do'srn" 
until  the  3rd  or  4th  quarter  of  this  vdar. 
Many  others  think  that  the  rate  might's  till 
be  close  to  6  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1970. 

4.  The  prime  rate  has  l>een  moved  up  by 
the  banks,  and  many  economists  predlc ;  a 
sharp  upward  movement  in  rates  later  ttils 
year.  This  could  slow  down  recovery. 

Many  analysts  suggest  that  some  tew 
stimulus  is  needed.  Speaking  for  the  Admin- 
istration in  Chicago  on  April  22,  Georgej  P. 
Schultz  said  the  Administration,  instead,  lias 
determined  to  avoid  a  new  inflation;  he 
right  course  is  "steady  as  you  go." 

Schultz  may  be  right;  or  the  Republic!  ,ns 
(with  no  thought  of  politics,  of  courie) 
might  choose  their  own  time  for  stimula- 
tion a  little  later,  when  the  "bang"  :or 
1972  might  l)e  more  noticeable.  In  any  event, 
the  last  public  official  to  use  the  "steady  as 
you  go"  theme  was  British  Chancellor  of  I  he 
Exchequer    James    Callaghan.    a    few   short 


PROTECnNQ  OUR  REMAINING 
WILD  HORSES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  that  our  few  remaining  wild 
horses  and  burros  in  the  West  are  rapidly 
being  hunted  down.  In  fact,  they  face 
extinction  if  we  do  not  act  swiftly. 

I  find  this  possibility  repugnant  in  the 
extreme.  These  animals  are  first  and 
foremost  symbols,  and  living  ones  at  that, 
of  our  old  West.  They  are  as  much  a  part 
of  our  heritage  as  cattle,  mining  rushes, 
wagon  trains,  and  a  dozen  other  factors 
that  easily  come  to  mind. 

To  discover  that  such  wildlife  are  be- 
ing hunted  down  from  trucks  in  order 
to  process  them  for  pet  foods  is  degrading 
and  disgusting.  Animals  such  as  these 
should  and  must  be  federally  protected 
as  a  part  of  a  living  heritage. 

A  measure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  that  would  effectively  accomplish 
this  goal.  I  support  S.  1116,  which  is  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  now. 

Under  its  provisions,  these  animals  are 
recognized  as  symbols  of  western  history 
deserving  of  national  protection  and 
preservation.  Also,  that  they  are  to  be 
protected  from  hunting,  branding,  cap- 
ture, harassment,  and  death.  F\irther, 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  be  required  to  set  up  a  series  of  12 
appropriate  refuges  in  the  West  where 
they  would  be  able  to  live  safely  and 
securely. 

Penalties  for  violation  of  such  a  law 
would  be  severe,  calling  for  a  $2,000  fine 
or  possible  1-year  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Mr.  President,  at  present  approxi- 
mately nine  States  possess  bands  of  such 
wild  horses  and  burros.  My  home  State 
of  New  Mexico  contains  one  such  herd. 
It  is  a  small  band,  typical  of  those  horses 
which  have  managed  to  survive  thus  far. 
We  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  one 
simple  fact.  Our  Nation  has  used  and 
abused  its  natural  resources,  living  and 
otherwise,  for  too  long.  We  are  already 
paying  many  harsh  penalities  for  this 
abuse.  To  allow  wild  mustangs  and  burros 
to  vanish  would  rank  alongside  the 
destruction  of  our  redwoods,  the  last  pas- 
senger pigeons,  and  similar  national 
landmarks.  I  urge  swift,  favorable  action 
as  soon  as  possible. 


SALUTE  TO  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  requested 
peoDle  to  join  with  him  In  celebrating 
"Salute  to  Agriculture  Day,"  which  is 
scheduled  for  tomorrow.  It  is  with  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  great  respect  to  the 
farmers  of  our  Nat'on  that  I  do  so.  Set- 
ting aside  1  dav  to  honor  the  agriculture 
Industry  is  small  homage  to  America's 
first  great  industry,  but  none  could  be 
more  deserving. 

On  reflection,  I  think  back  to  the  mul- 
titude of  challenges  the  farmer  has  faced 
while  he  settled  this  tremendous  land  of 
ours.  His  determination  to  move  west, 
to  homestead,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth. 


is  now  a  part  of  our  heritage.  Agriculture 
became  the  foundation  for  the  United 
States  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

The  courage  of  the  farmer  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all.  Most  of  us  here  today 
have  ancestrlal  ties  with  the  soil  and  in 
times  requiring  courage  and  dedication 
we  should  draw  from  this  inspiration  to 
best  serve  those  that  we  represent. 

Today  the  farmer  confronts,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  traditional  battles  with  the 
weather  and  the  pests  that  seek  to  de- 
stroy his  crops,  the  new  challenges  of 
mechanization  and  inflation.  President 
Nixon  in  his  speech  on  May  2  spoke  of 
the  many  Government  programs  now  in 
operation,  and  those  soon  to  be  started, 
to  help  the  farmer  in  every  way  possible. 
Revitalized  rural  America  development 
programs  will  play  an  important  part  in 
this  area.  Here  Congress  is  clearly  facing 
up  to  the  challenges  of  rural  America. 

Americans  today  tend  to  take  the  food 
on  their  table  for  granted.  When  moving 
with  oiu-  grocery  carts  through  the  maze 
of  multi-isled  supermarkets  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  forget  the  human  element  that 
started  the  food  chain  from  farm  to 
market.  In  direct  relationship  to  this, 
one  particular  problem  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  is  the  widening  gap  between  what 
the  consumer  pays  for  his  food  compared 
with  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
product.  We  must  continue  to  seek  and 
find  ways  to  insure  an  economic  balance 
in  this  area. 

I  ask  that  we  pause  for  a  moment  and 
recall  the  freshly  tilled  soil  and  the  men 
and  women  who  seek  to  master  it.  I  ask 
that  each  of  us,  in  our  own  way,  do  in- 
deed take  time  out  from  our  busy  sched- 
ules to  salute  the  agriculture  industry. 


May  6,  1971 
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REPORT    ON    THE    B-1    BOMBER^ 

FIRST  REPORT  BY  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  FOR  PEACE  THROUGH 
LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law  released  a  study  en- 
titled "Report  on  the  B-1  Bomber."  The 
study  was  prepared  by  Senator  George 
McGovERN  and  Representative  John 
Seiberling  and  their  staffs  after  inten- 
sive and  detailed  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  an  excellent  study,  techni- 
cally superbly  well  done,  and  meriting 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  the 
American  public. 

This  report  is  only  the  first  in  a  long 
series  of  reports  which  the  MCPL  will 
release  over  the  next  2  months.  By  as- 
signing specific  topics  to  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  and  their 
staffs,  we  believe  that  we  will  bring  this 
year,  as  we  have  in  past  years,  great  ex- 
pertise and  resources  to  bear  on  each  of 
these  issues.  We  have  foimd  that  in  many 
cases  the  rationale  put  forward  by  the 
military  in  supporting  them  and  the  data 
proposed  to  justify  the  huge  expendi- 
tures involved  do  not  support  their  pro- 
duction. The  B-1  bomber  is  an  excellent 
case  in  point. 

I  commend  the  study  done  by  Senator 
McGovERN  and  Representative  Seiber- 
ling to  both  Congress  and  the  public, 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPORT   ON    THB   B-1    BOMBEB 

(By  Senator  Qeoboe  S.  McGovern  and 
Congressman  John  P.  Seiberlino) 

StTMMAKY 

As  the  existing  and  planned  ICBM  and 
SLBM  arsenals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  more  clearly  defined 
and  the  enormity  of  the  combined  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  opposing  nuclear  forces  is 
understood,  the  continued  maintenance  of  a 
nianned  bomber  fleet  by  the  U.S.  as  a  ter- 
tiary threat  suggests  redundancy  in  depth. 
The  wisdom  of  retaining  this  optional  de- 
terrent is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
questionable. 

Aside  from  the  doubtful  penetration  ca- 
pability any  future  manned  bomber  would 
have  m  a  heavily  defended  SAM  environ- 
ment, the  cost  of  a  new  generation  of  man- 
ned strategic  bombers  and  supporting  fleet  of 
tankers  is  so  staggering  as  to  make  the  ques- 
tion of  continuing  any  strategic  bomber  pro- 
gram one  of  great  national  concern. 

This  issue  need  not  be  decided,  however.  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  1972  B-1  funding 
request.  The  B-62  useful  Ufe  assures  ample 
time  to  hold  the  project  In  abeyance  while 
considering  other  alternatives.  Including  a 
jystem  designed  exclusively  for  the  stand- 
off role,  or  further  modifications  of  the  B-62 
to  further  extend  its  life  and  Improve  Its 
capabilities. 

B-1  costs  threaten  to  reach  astronomical 
levels,  well  beyond  those  estimated  by  the 
Air  Force.  Large  Increases  have  in  fact  oc- 
curred in  the  past  year,  even  though  the 
project  stUl  exists  only  on  paper.  The  almost 
certain  need  for  a  new  tanker  pushes  the 
price  tag  up  beyond  $20  billion  even  if  doubt- 
ful Air  Force  cost  estimates  are  used.  One 
more  credible  estimate  sets  the  total  at 
147.2  blUion.  Predictable  added  costs  go  a 
long  way  to  nullify  claims  that  the  B-1  would 
have  cost-eSectlveness  advantages  over  the 
B-52/FB-111  combination,  and  even  those 
claims  have  no  foundation  unless  the  system 
has  an  assured  expected  useful  life  of  more 
tban  seventeen  years. 

The  B-70  experience  confirms  that  the 
supersonic  capability  has  little  relation  to 
to  the  basic  nuclear  war  missions  which  can 
be  foreseen  for  the  B-1.  On  the  contrary, 
elaborate  design  featiires  required  for  super- 
sonic flight  could  easily  detract  from  the 
aircraft's  ability  to  penetrate  at  low  alti- 
tudes. Useful  only  In  conventional  roles 
which  are,  at  best,  a  spinoff  purpose  for  the 
B-1,  the  supersonic  capability  will  account 
for  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  system's 
ten-year  cost. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  The  supersonic  capability  should  be 
dropped  regardless  of  what  other  decisions 
are  made. 

(3)  The  funding  requested  for  fiscal  1973 
should  be  reduced  to  the  amount  reqmred 
to  terminate  contracts  awarded  thus  far 
and  to  preserve  the  advanced  research  and 
development  option  for  possible  renewal  at 
a  later  time.  The  aircraft  should  be  rede- 
signed to  eliminate  the  supersonic  capability 
and  associated  costs.  Amounts  required  for 
these  purposes  should  not  exceed  $20  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1972. 

(3)  Funds  should  be  added  for  basic  re- 
search and  development  on  an  alternative 
■ubsonic  strategic  aircraft  designed  exclu- 
avely  for  operation  as  a  standoff  platform 
and  on  a  new  air  to  ground  missile  with  the 
range  and  flight  characteristics  required  to 
penetrate  from  beyond  enemy  defenses  in 
a  fashion  which  achieves  the  greatest  pos- 
sible variation  from  the  nature  of  SLBM  and 
ICBM  penetration. 


INTBODUCTION   TO  THE  B-1 

The  B-1  is  a  proposed  Intercontinental 
strategic  bomber.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  plana 
to  phase  It  Into  the  existing  strategic  arsenal 
as  a  replacement  for  the  cturently  opera- 
tional B-52's  said  FB-111'8,  starting  in  the 
1978-1979  time  frame. 

The  B-1  Is  to  be  powered  by  turbofan  jet- 
engines.  It  win  be  ct^aWc  of  supersonic 
cruise  at  high  altitude  (mach  2.5),  but 
win  be  restricted  to  subsonic  speeds  (ap- 
proximately mach  0.85),  at  low  altitude.  It 
will  have  a  maximum  takeoff  gross  weight  of 
350,000  to  400,000  pounds  and  an  estimated 
payload  of  80,00  pounds.  It  carries  a  crew  of 
four.  Its  estimated  range  with  one  aerial 
refueling  Is  10,000  miles.  It  will  carry  stand- 
off missiles  (SRAM)  and  armed  decoys 
(SCAD)   In  addition  to  gravity  bombs. 

The  Air  Force  Is  planning  on  a  basis  of 
200-plus  units,  and  240  Is  the  current  target. 
It  has  reduced  its  prototype  requirements 
from  flve  flight-test  aircraft  to  three  and  the 
number  of  static  test  models  from  two  to 
one.  The  original  estimated  coat  per  cx^y 
was  $25-$30  million  but  In  the  past  year  has 
been  revised  upward  to  $30.8  mUUon. 

After  annual  expenditures  at  an  annual 
rate  of  some  $25  million  In  prior  yeexs,  re- 
quests Jumped  to  $100  mUUon  for  each  of 
fiscal  1970  and  1971.  Last  year  contracts 
were  awarded  for  airframe  and  engine  de- 
velopment. The  fiscal  1972  B-1  funding  re- 
quest has  moved  up  to  $370  mUUon. 

During  the  past  nine  years  of  controversy 
surrounding  the  need  for  an  AMSA  or  the 
B-1  manned  bomber,  there  has  been  a  re- 
curring line  of  Congressional  inquiry  as  to 
which  bombardment  mission  profile  would 
be  the  most  effective  In  the  1980  to  1990  time 
frame.  The  recent  and  lamentable  passing 
of  the  XB-70  "Valkyrie"  into  a  questionable 
Valhalla  at  the  Air  Force  Museum  In  Dayton 
at  a  cost  of  $1.4  billion,  coupled  with  the  un- 
timely demise  of  the  B-58  fieet  after  less 
than  ten  years  of  combat  readiness  and  the 
repeated  groundings  of  the  current  PB-111 
fieet  suggests  that  past  DOD  and  USAF  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  mission  profiles  have 
been  in  error  to  a  point  where  more  intense 
Congressional  scrutiny  Is  mandatory. 

DISCUSSION 

B-1  operating  environment 

The  advanced  capabilities  of  ballistics  mis- 
siles, both  land  and  sea  based,  raise  real 
doubts  about  whether  a  manned  bomber 
force  will  be  either  necessary  or  useful  In 
the  1980's  and  beyond.  Each  of  the  several 
nuclear  mission  profiles  assigned  to  the  B-1 
is  open  to  serious  question  In  light  of  one 
simple  fact — ^that  while  the  aircraft  Is  tak- 
ing four  hours  to  fly  6,000  miles,  there  could 
be  eight  successive  nuclear  missUe  salvoe, 
four  on  each  side  and  each  answering  the 
one  before. 

That  question  can  be  best  resolved  In  the 
context  of  an  overview  of  strategic  forces, 
such  as  included  in  the  1970  Military  Spend- 
ing Report.  While  It  Is  of  obviously  decisive 
Importance  here,  therefore,  the  primary  focus 
now  will  be  on  whether  the  specific  bomber 
under  consideration  is  an  appropriate  ap- 
proach, given  what  we  can  predict  about  the 
environment  In  which  It  must  operate. 

Such  predictions  are  extremely  difficult  to 
make.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks 
could  and  hopefully  wlU  produce  major  al- 
terations in  the  nuclear  strategies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Beyond 
that,  the  impossibility  of  predicting  the  na- 
ture of  opposing  forces  a  decade  hence  Is 
made  abundantly  clear  by  simple  reference 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  arms  technology  in 
the  past.  There  was  good  reason  for  the  as- 
sessment made  last  year  by  General  Glasser, 
Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Devel- 
opment Plans: 

"It  simply  Is  not  possible  to  specify  wlUi 


clarity  what  a  weapon  system  such  as  the 
B-1  win  be  actually  used  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  from  now." 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  foresee  the  di- 
rection of  future  developments,  on  the  basis 
of  arms  capabilities  now  In  being  or  within 
reach. 

First,  as  to  the  role  of  bombers,  it  Is  un- 
disputed that  any  justlflcjation  for  relying 
mainly  on  bombers  for  deterrence  has  long 
since  disappeared.  EspeclaUy  with  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  warheads,  deUvery  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  balUstic  mlssUe  costs  fftr 
less  than  their  delivery  by  manned  aircraft. 
If  there  is  stin  a  need  for  the  bomber,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  grounded  in  the  fear  that 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's  may  be  so  severely  de- 
graded by  the  adversary  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on  to  deter  nuclear  at- 
tack. The  bomber's  role  is  to  supply  Insur- 
ance. It  is  one  of  a  number  of  method* 
which  might  be  used  to  compUcate  the  task 
of  any  enemy  determined  to  win"  a  nuclear 
battle  with  the  United  States. 

Effective  defenses  against  airborne  bombera 
differ  substantlaUy  from  those  which  might 
be  used  to  counter  missUes  aXter  launch. 
ITiere  Is,  moreover,  a  unique  kind  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  combination  of 
ICBM's  and  manned  bombers,  even  though 
both  are  conceded  to  be  increasingly  vulner- 
able by  themselves.  An  adversary  who  seeks 
to  knock  out  both  may,  for  example,  decide 
to  strike  simultaneously  with  low-trajectory 
SLBM's  against  the  bombers  and  ICBM's 
against  the  missiles.  But  his  ICBM's,  be- 
cause of  their  longer  flight  times,  would  have 
to  be  launched  first,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  detected  by  our  radar  the  bombera 
could  be  launched  and  placed  beyond  danger. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  laxinched  both  his 
SLBM's  and  ICBM's  at  the  same  time,  the 
early  arlval  of  the  SLBM's  at  U.8.  airfields 
would  give  notice  of  the  attack  in  ample 
time  for  our  ICBM's  to  be  launched.  This 
"box  phenomenon"  renders  a  first  strike 
against  both  bombers  and  land  based  mis- 
siles vlrtuaUy  Impossible. 

The  Polaris  fieet  has  enormous  destructive 
force  on  Its  own,  and  it  Is  stiU  considered 
invulnerable  to  degradation  prior  to  launch. 
An  adversary  bent  on  simultaneously  neu- 
tralizing both  U.S.  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  plus 
planned  and  possible  internal  improvements 
in  those  systems,  faces  a  superhuman  task. 
Hence  It  is  clearly  questionable  whether  such 
a  mix  Is  neceesary.  But  assuming,  for  present 
purposes,  that  It  Is  a  desirable  gotU,  we  are 
left  to  discuss  the  oapablUtlee  which  are  es- 
sential If  the  bomber  is  to  Insvire  effectively. 
Basically  there  are  two. 

First,  the  bomber  must  be  able  to  avoid 
destruction  prior  to  laimch.  In  this  respect 
the  B-1  would  be  a  marginal  Improvement 
over  the  B-52,  although  not  over  the  FB-111, 
because  it  can  be  launched  more  quickly  and 
dispersed  more  widely — If  slmUar  attributes 
can  be  extended  to  the  tanker  fleet.  Because 
of  the  "box  phenomenon"  noted  above,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  pre-launch  sur- 
vivability will  be  a  major  problem  In  any 
case,  so  long  as  we  have  bombers  which  can 
become  airborne  with  reasonable  speed,  cou- 
pled with  a  land-based  missUe  force  capable 
of  penetrating  enemy  defenses  in  significant 
numbers. 

Second,  the  bomber  must  have  a  credible 
abUlty  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses  and  de- 
Uver  enough  warheads  on  target  to  Infiict  un- 
acceptable damage.  And  this  Is  the  point 
where  the  case  for  the  B-1  becomes  most 
precariously  unhinged,  as  a  resiilt  of  pros- 
pects SlmUar  to  those  which  ended  In  aban- 
donment of  the  B-70  hlgh-altltude  super- 
sonic bomber  several  years  ago. 

That  aircraft  was  developed  because  we  saw 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  deploy  defenses 
for  which  the  B-52  was  considered  to  be 
too  slow.  After   we   initiated   work  on  the 
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B-70,  however,  they  deployed  large  numbers 
of  high,  altitude  SA-2  bomber  Interqeptor 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  Slnc4  de- 
tection of  high  Sjrlng  aircraft  Is  no  longer 
a  serious  problem.  It  appeared  that  the  B-70 
would  be  perforzolng  In  a  boetlle  en^ron- 
ment  indeed.  As  It  turned  out.  In  faclj.  our 
22S  B-fi3  O's  and  H's  have  been  superior  to 
the  B-70.  because  they  have  been  built  to 
penetrate  at  low  altitudes,  thereby  avctdlng 
detection  and  Interception. 

But  the  SA-2  Is  fax  from  the  last  word 
In  air  defenses.  If  such  work  has  not  already 
been  Initiated,  the  Soviet  Union  can  take 
their  cue  from  bomber  defenses  whicb  are 
already  in  the  advance  planning  stages  In 
the  United  States,  centered  aroimd  AWAC8, 
or  the  airborne  warning  and  control  sy|tem, 
designed  to  detect  low-flying  aircraft,   j 

The  fiscal  1972  military  posture  statetnent 
submitted  March  9  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stan 
Chairman  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer  la  in- 
structive on  this  point.  Dlscxissing  a^viet 
strategic  defenses.  Admiral  Moorer  stated 
that— 

"It  Is  possible  that  they  may  deploy,  later 
In  this  decade,  an  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol aircraft  with  a  true  over-land,  look- 
down  capability  and  equip  an  advance^  in- 
terceptor with  a  look-down,  shoot-dowti  ra- 
dar/missile system.  If  they  do  so,  they  Oould 
have  a  greatly  improved  area  defense  syetem 
In  the  late  1970's."  I 

If  that  assessment  of  Soviet  capabilities 
Is  correct,  then  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to 
expect  that  when  the  B-1  enters  the  force 
in  the  late  1970's,  a  new  defense  capable  cf 
nvUllfylng  it  will  arrive  at  about  the  ^ame 
time. 

Look -down  and  over-the-horlzon  rftdars 
and  sulvanced  Infra-red  detection  deyicos  are 
several  methods  which  threaten  to  deplete 
the  B-l'B  ability  to  penetrate  at  low  altitudes. 
Others  may  be  In  the  offlng,  including  cleans 
of  tracing  aircraft  through  the  air  turbu- 
lence which  follows  in  their  wake.  And,  once 
detected,  any  manned  aircraft  is  burdened 
by  inherent  disadvantage  In  hostile  airspace 
populated  by  surface-to-air  and/or  al^-to- 
alr  missiles  which  it  can  never  hope  to  lout- 
run.  ' 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  are  pros^cts 
which  would  face  the  B-1  bomber  aft  the 
very  beginning  of  its  operational  time  fiiune. 
Still  more  sophisticated  defenses  coultf  be 
developed  later  on;  doubtless  Soviet  planliers, 
if  they  elect  to  defend  against  bombefs  at 
all.  will  imdertake  intensive  work  along  kucb. 
lines  as  soon  as  the  B-1  design  la  flna^zed. 
With  abandonment  of  the  on-the-deck 
supersonic  capability,  the  B-1  has  little  to 
recommend  it  over  the  B-62  for  low  altitude 
penetration.  Its  radar  cross-section  woutd  be 
smaller,  but,  since  radar  sensitivity  varie4  in- 
versely as  the  fourth  power  of  dlstancej  the 
B-1  could  get  only  18  percent  closer  ^an 
the  B-52  before  its  radar  signature  be()ame 
the  same,  even  If  Its  radar  cross-section  Were 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  two.  What  Is  i^ore, 
aa  to  both  speed  and  radar  cro8s-sectlon|  the 
B-1  Is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  FB-lll.  ; 

The  Soviet  Union  may,  of  course,  decide 
not  to  pursue  the  advanced  botnber  defetisee 
described  here.  In  that  case  the  B-1  wbuld 
not  be  required:  the  B-62  oould  penetrate. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  go  ahead  ^th 
such  defenses,  we  could  not  place  nluch 
confidence  in  any  aircraft  to  carry  oi|t  a 
gravity  bombing  mission.  As  a  consequqnce, 
the  value  of  a  mixed  deterrent  would  be  lost. 
Moreover,  the  unique  protection  of  the 'box 
phenomenon  would  also  be  eliminated,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Savlet 
strategists  to  attempt  an  attack  on  ]  the 
bomber  force  on  the  ground — they  cf)uld 
simply  launch  against  ICBM's,  and  dedend 
on  their  air  defenses  to  counter  U.S.  bomlMrs. 
There  is  no  intention  here  to  suggest  that 
B-1  advocates  have  neglected  the  possibility 
that  low-level  penetration  may  prove  t*  be 
a  friiltless  strategy.  They  have  not.  Ug  for- 


tunately, they  have.  Instead,  alluded  to  that 
prosftect  as  a  reason  for  giving  the  B-1  a 
high-altitude  sui>ersonic  capability  as  well, 
and  the  result  Is  still  unsatisfactory.  Cer- 
tainly the  creation  of  a  deadly  environment 
at  low  altitudes  will  not  make  the  high  al- 
titude environment — oonAldered  too  danger- 
ous for  the  B-70  nearly  a  decade  ago — any 
more  hospitable. 

The  supersonic  flight  capability  will  not 
make  the  B-1  a  better  delivery  system  for 
nuclear  weapons.  If  anything  it  will  be  a 
negative  factor.  It  calls  for  complex  design 
features  which  may  make  low  altitude  pene- 
tration more  difficult;  surely  the  sharp,  su- 
personic wing  must,  for  example,  detract 
from  stability  on  the  deck. 

The  answer  Is  not  to  build  the  B-75  Into 
the  B-1.  We  should  Instead  undertake  a 
search  for  more  promising  alternatives. 

Conventional  warfare  utility 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  rationales 
for  the  further  development  and  production 
of  the  B-1  Is  that  "strategic  bombers,  unlike 
strategic  missiles,  can  be  used  convention- 
ally." The  argument  usually  references  the 
B-62  "ARC  LIGHT"  missions  flown  in  sup- 
port of  tactical  ground  and  interdiction 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  B-62,  Judging  from  military 
opinion,  has  been  substantial,  and  quite 
clearly  could  not  have  been  duplicated  by 
missiles  fired  from  remote  launch  sites. 

Before  such  employment  of  a  strategic 
weapons  system  in  a  tactical,  "iron  bomb" 
environment  can  be  accepted  as  part  of  a 
valid  case  for  a  follow-on  bomber.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  no  B-62,  except  possibly 
through  navigational  error,  has  ever  flown 
over  North  Vietnam.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In  1889, 
Air  Force  officials  stated  that  on  a  bombing 
run  in  a  SAM-protected  environment  such 
as  North  Vietnam,  possibly  60  percent  of  all 
the  B-62'8  on  any  given  raid  wovUd  be  lost, 
and  one  expert  said,  "It  would  probably  be 
more."  As  early  as  January,  1966,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
writing  In  Air  Force  magazine  stMed,  "The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  U.S.  bomber 
has  had  to  face  the  kind  of  defenses  that 
exist  today." 

Yet  the  SAM-2'8  which  the  Soviets  have 
given  the  North  Vietnamese  are  relatively 
obsolescent  and  Soviet  ground-to-air  mis- 
silery of  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's  will 
undoubtedly  relegate  today's  SAM-2'b  to  the 
Model-T  class. 

In  this  same  context,  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  hlgh-altltude 
tactical  bombing  regime  was  so  hostile  due 
to  an  abundance  of  Soviet-manufactured 
conventional  anti-aircraft  weapons  and  the 
presence  of  MIO  fighter  aircraft  that  neither 
ova  then  first-line  strategic  bomber,  the 
B-47,  nor  its  predecessor,  the  B-36,  were  em- 
ployed in  a  tactical  role  and  otw  aging  B-60's 
were  restricted  to  night  missions  when  day- 
light losses  become  prohibitive. 

Tactical  situations  obviously  do  vary  from 
war  to  war  and  from  location  to  location.  To 
suppose  that  In  any  future  conventional  con- 
flict there  will  be  a  Jvistiflable  role  or  even 
individual  target  complexes  where,  as  in 
Southeast  Asia,  hundreds  of  conventional 
bombs  have  been  dropped  at  minimum  In- 
terval to  saturate  a  "target  box"  with  near 
total  destruction,  is  to  Ignore  even  the  basic 
tenets  and  tactics  of  conventional  warfare 
targeting. 

Should  such  a  rare  combat  circumstance 
recur  wherein  a  strategic  bomber  would  have 
any  possible  utility  In  a  conventional  war, 
a  far  less  expensive  aircraft  than  the  B-1 
could  be  substituted  to  perform  the  same 
mission. 

In  this  vein,  the  Air  Force,  within  Its  pres- 
ent inventory  of  tactical  aircraft,  has  an 
enormous  bombing  capability  and  is  develop- 
ing a  new  generation  of  follow-on  aircraft 
that  promises  to  further  enhance  it.  Three 
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factors  should  be  considered  In  weighing  the 
use  of  the  B-1  in  a  tactical  environment  and 
m  a  force  mix  with  fighter-bombers,  tactical 
bombers  and  attack  aircraft.  First,  that  Viet- 
nam-type target  complexes  as  described 
alxive  are  Isolated  cases;  second,  that  by 
proper  application  of  alternative  tactical 
weapons  delivery  systems.  Inter-theatre  close- 
support  and  interdiction  targets  can  be  effec- 
tively bombed  by  far  less  expensive  airplanes; 
and,  third,  aircraft  losses  and  airframe  wear 
incurred  while  using  the  strategic  bomber 
fleet  in  a  tactical  role  is  not  only  extremely 
costly  on  a  per  sortie  basis  but  permanently 
subtracts  from  the  nation's  overall  strategic 
capability. 

Systems  cost  considerations 

A  persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  pur- 
chase of  a  given  weapons  system  regardless 
of  cost,  if  It  can  be  shown  that  that  system 
will  have  a  decisive  Influence  on  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  deter  nuclear  war. 
As  is  developed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  the  B-1  bomber  in  this 
respect  is  both  speculative  and  marginal,  and 
questions  of  cost  therefore  assimie  much 
greater  Importance.  Clearly  the  B-1  must 
compete  on  a  cost-effectiveness  scale  with 
other  options.  Including  new  land  and  sea- 
based  missile  technology,  for  preserving  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  through  its  contem- 
plated operational  time  frame.  Such  com- 
petition requires  the  best  possible  estimates 
of  the  total  outlays  that  will  be  needed  to 
Include  the  B-1  In  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal. 

In  light  of  painful  experiences  with  such 
aircraft  as  the  F-111  (originally  proposed  at 
$2.8  million  per  copy,  escalating  to  over  $8 
million)  and  the  C-6  (from  $16.6  million  to 
more  than  $46  million)  It  is  difficult  to  place 
much  confidence  In  Air  Force  estimates  of 
probable  B-1  expenditures.  Even  If  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  predictions  could  be  assumed 
it  Is  clear  that  the  B-1  would  be  among  the 
most  expensive  military  systems  ever  proposed 
to  the  Congress,  with  a  price  tag  of  over  $11 
billion,  exclusive  of  such  major  costs  as  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  armaments,  and  a 
follow-on-tanker. 

But  experience  to  date  suggests  that  the 
B-1  will  by  no  means  be  an  exception  to  the 
pattern  of  cost  escalation.  Enormous  cost 
overruns  have.  In  fact,  already  occurred,  even 
though  the  program  is  still  fairly  early  in  the 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
stage,  several  years  away  from  production. 

In  1969  Defense  Secretary  Laird  advised  the 
Congress  that  the  total  cost  per  copy  of  the 
B-1  would  be  between  $25  and  $30  million. 
Early  last  year  the  figure  was  set  more  pre- 
cisely at  the  top  of  the  range,  at  $29.2  million, 
and  by  June  30th  it  was  up  to  $30.8. 

However,  this  figure  followed  several  design 
modifications  which  should  have  brought 
substantial  cost  reductions.  They  Included  a 
25  percent  drop  in  the  number  of  Short 
Range  Attack  Missiles  (SRAMs)  and  Sub- 
sonic Cruise  Armed  Decoys  (SCADs)  to  be 
carried  Internally,  elimination  of  the  low- 
altitude  supersonic  capability,  and  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  In  the  size  of  the  initial  avion- 
ics change  alone  should  have  produced  sav- 
ings of  between  $6  million  and  $6  million  per 
copy,  placing  unit  estimates  somewhere  be- 
tween $19  and  $25  million.  They  did  not  ma- 
terialize. 

Based  on  a  middle-range  buy  of  200  air- 
craft, therefore,  the  Air  Force's  own  calcula- 
tions show  the  cost  of  the  system  planned 
now  mounting  by  between  $1  billion  and 
$1.2  billion  in  a  single  year. 

More  recently  we  have  seen  a  similar  kind 
of  escalation  In  the  RDT  &  E  stage.  Last  year 
the  estimate  for  this  phase  had  climbed  to 
$2.33  billion;  now  up  to  $2.83  billion  In  "es- 
calating dollars."  But  last  year's  figure  In- 
cluded five  flight  test  aircraft,  one  static 
test  airframe  and  one  fatigue  test  airframe, 
to  be  constructed  by  North  American  Bock- 
well  Corporation.  Since  then  two  of  the  fly- 
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ing  prototypes  and  one  static  airframe  have 
been  dropped.  Yet  current  estimates  place 
the  price  reduction  to  be  realized  by  that  de- 
cision at  only  about  $110  million— a  savings 
of  less    than    9.2    percent    of   total   RDT&E 

Another  cost-factor  ot  serious  concern  is 
the  likelihood  that  at  some  point  during  the 
B-l's  lifespan,  and  probably  early  In  that 
period,  a  new  compatible  refueling  tanker 
Jrtll  be  required,  to  replace  the  KC-135. 

The  Air  Force  maintains  that  the  B-1  will 
be  fully  compatible  with  the  KC-136,  which 
now  refuels  the  B-eSs,  and  that  only  minor 
modifications  in  the  tanker  fleet  wUl  be 
needed.  But  the  new  tanker  Issue  remains 
very  much  unsettled.  It  U  also  very  much 
confused  as  a  consequence  of  contradictory 
algnals  coming  from  the  Air  Force — exem- 
plified by  the  flscal  1971  budget  request  for 
$600,000  to  Initiate  studies  on  a  KC-13B  re- 
placement, followed  by  assertions  that  no 
new  tanker  is  contemplated,  read  in  the  con- 
text of  SAC  Commander  General  Bruce  K. 
HoUoways  statement  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  last  Jime  that — 

"We  need  a  new  tanker  no  matter  what 
kind  of  bombers  we  have.  The  problem  Is  not 
10  much  the  life  of  the  tanker,  but  we  need 
an  aircraft  that  can  offload  more  fuel." 

It  is  axiomatic  that  any  strategic  bomber 
Is  of  little  value  If  it  cannot  escape  destruc- 
tion on  the  ground,  prior  to  takeoff.  To  avoid 
attack  by  low-trajectory  submarine  launched 
missiles,  the  B-1  will  have  a  quicker  reac- 
tion tune  than  the  B-52,  and  It  will  be 
capable  of  taking  off  from  shorter  runways 
80  the  force  can  be  widely  dispersed. 

But  the  B-1  will  be  unable  to  complete 
Its  mission  without  refueling,  and  under 
present  plans  it  must  depend  for  refueling 
upon  aircraft  which  do  not  have  those  capa- 
bilities. The  KC-136  needs  In  excess  of  9,000 
feet  for  takeoff,  a  distance  comparable  to 
that  required  by  B-52,  so  it  cannot  be  dis- 
persed any  more  widely  than  the  existing 
force.  Its  take-off  time  Is  also  roughly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  B-52.  By  targeting  Its 
SLBMs  on  the  tanker  fleet,  therefore,  the 
adversary  could  render  the  B-l/KC-186 
combination  Jxist  as  vulnerable  as  the  B-62/ 
KC-136  combination  might  be. 

In  response  to  this  reasoning  the  Air  Force 
will  argue  that  the  tankers  can  be  modified 
to  achieve  reaction  time  which  more  closely 
approximates  that  of  the  B-1.  The  nature  of 
such  modifications  has  not  yet  been  revealed, 
but  the  answer  is  deficient  in  any  event.  A 
fundamental  point  in  the  case  for  a  new 
bomber  has  been  the  premise  that  the  B-6a, 
last  produced  in  1962,  is  aging  and  wUl  soon 
be  too  old  to  be  dependable.  But  the  last 
KC-135  was  produced  in  1964,  Just  two  years 
later.  If  the  B-52  cannot  last  physically  past 
the  early  1980s,  as  the  Air  Force  contends, 
then  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  how  the  KC-135 
can  last  some  16  to  20  years  longer. 

If  costs  are  of  any  concern  at  all,  then 
certainly  the  tanker  issue  is  a  critical  fac- 
tor. One  possibility  under  consideration  for 
the  tanker  role  Is  a  modified  C-6.  Based  on 
Air  Force  price  estimates  submitted  to  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre's  Subcommittee  last  year,  a  fieet 
sufficient  to  serve  200  B-l's  would  cost,  con- 
servatively, some  $8.25  billion,  thus  pushing 
the  total  system  cost  well  over  the  $20  billion 
mark  even  accepting  Air  Force  price  esti- 
mates. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  cost  growth  to 
date,  along  with  additional  expenditures,  for 
armaments  and  O&M,  which  will  Inevitably 
be  associated  with  the  B-1  system  although 
not  Included  In  official  estimates.  Indicate 
how  hazardous  It  is  to  place  any  faith  In  Air 
Force  projections. 

The  authors  of  this  study  admit  to  less 
technical  expertise  than  the  military  In  mak- 
ing detailed  cost  estimates.  We  therefore  em- 
brace no  specific  alternative  calculations  of 
total  cost.  It  Is,  however.  Instructive  to  con- 
sider projections  from  other  sources,  ranging 
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as  high  as  $76  billion  for  the  complete  B-1 
system.  Several  such  estimates  are  set  forth 
In  the  appendix. 

Another  question  which  deserves  attention 
In  conectlon  with  cost  projections  grows  out 
of  the  contention  that  over  Its  useful  life  the 
B-1  wlU  be  less  costly  than  the  alternative  of 
relying  upon  the  B-62/FB-111  combination, 
with  continuing  modifications  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  B-62. 

Writing  for  the  P.I.C.  News,  the  newsletter 
of  the  Public  Information  Center,  last 
August,  Representative  William  Moorhead 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  modernizing  and 
extending  the  B-62  force  for  ten  years  beyond 
1978  would  be  $7.38  billion,  compared  to  Ms 
"conservative"  estimate  of  $20.27  bUUon  for 
the  B-1  during  the  same  period. 

In  fact,  the  Air  Force  has  not  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  coet  advantage  for  the 
existing  force  during  the  first  ten  years.  Their 
calculations  were  laid  down  as  follows  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown  In  1968 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Pre- 
paredness   Investigating    Subcommittee 

"Over  the  first  ten-year  period,  the  program 
cost  of  an  AMSA  (B-1)  bomber  force  would 
be  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  B-62 
and  FB-lll  force  because  with  selective 
modifications  to  the  structxire  and  avionics, 
the  lifetime  of  many  B-62's  can  be  econom- 
ically extended  to  the  late  1970's.  Over  a 
period  of  about  17  years  the  costs  of  a  bomber 
program  phasing  to  (deleted)  AMSA's,  com- 
pared with  a  program  continuing  the  365 
B-52's  and  210  FB-Ul's  would  be  the  same, 
$22  to  $23  bUUon." 

The  buy  of  FB-lll*s  has  since  been  re- 
duced to  four  squadrons,  a  figure  which 
should  still  be  sufficient  to  require  the  mix- 
ing of  defenses  claimed  as  a  main  attribute 
of  the  manned  bomber.  That  change  should 
give  the  B-52/FB-111  oomblnatlon  an  even 
greater  cost  advantage. 

But  what  Is  Important  to  note  here  Is  that 
acceptance  of  the  premise  that  the  B-1 
might  eventually  have  a  cost  advantage  over 
the  B-62/FB-111  combination  requires  ac- 
ceptance of  a  much  more  ambitious  assump- 
tion— that  the  manned  bomber,  moreover  a 
specific  manned  bomber  with  capabilities 
which  wUl  be  locked  very  soon,  will  be  play- 
ing a  vital  role  In  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal 
some  seventeen  years  from  now.  In  a  vastly 
changed  environment.  Those  who  find  that 
assumption  unpalatable  will  find  continued 
repUanoe  on  the  B-52  and  FB-lll  Infinitely 
more  attractive  from  the  cost  standpoint. 

Finally,  a  oost-consclotis  evaluation  of  the 
B-1  as  now  planned  requires  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  additional  expenditures  de- 
manded as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  to 
make  the  aircraft  supersonic  at  high  alti- 
tudes, even  though  the  low-altitude  super- 
sonic capablUty  has  been  scrapped.  Put 
bluntly,  the  hlgh-altltude  supersonic  ca- 
pability makes  hardly  any  sense  In  the 
nuclear  warfare  missions  contemplated 
for  the  B-1  since,  as  is  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
the  B-70  bomber  was  dropped  precisely  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  had  the  clear  capa- 
bility to  destroy  high-flying  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1, 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  xised  only  in 
conventional  warfare  roles,  will,  according 
to  Air  Force  sources,  Increase  Its  ten-year 
systems  costs  between  twenty  and  thirty 
percent.  Senator  Mclntyre  estimated  last 
year  that  It  could  be  "closer  to  fifty  per- 
cent," and  there  are  sound  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring his  figure.  If  the  aircraft  were  en- 
tirely subsonic  It  could  be  made  fixed  wing 
instead  of  swlng-wlng,  thereby  cutting 
weight,  reducing  maintenance  problems,  and 
Increasing  range.  The  supersonic  capability 
requires  much  thinner  wings  to  lessen  drag, 
another  cost  escalating  factor.  Supersonic 
filght  with  the  B-1  engines  will  be  accom- 
plished by  afterburning,  which  drastlcaUy 
multiplies  fuel  consumption. 


Startling  results  are  yielded  by  applica- 
tion of  the  Incremental  supersonic  costs 
ratios  suggested  above  to  the  low  and  middle- 
range  estimates  of  ten-year  B-l  systems 
costs.  The  decision  to  go  supersonic  calls  for 
additional  ouUays  of  from  $2.2  billion  (20 
percent  of  $13.4  billion)  to  $10  bUUon  (60 
percent  of  the  $20  billion  high  estimate  for 
procurement  and  R&D  only),  over  what 
would  be  required  by  an  entirely  subeonlo 

Alternatives  to  the  B-1 
One  obvious  and  much  less  expensive  al- 
ternative to  moving  ahead  with  the  B-1 
bomber  would  be  to  plan  for  the  retirement 
of  the  manned  bomber  from  any  nuclear  war 
role,  and  certainly  that  approach  does  de- 
serve careful  consideration.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, no  need  to  make  such  a  determinaUon 
In  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
B-1  Is  111  suited  to  the  tasks  It  has  been 
assigned.  , 

There  Is  ample  time  to  consider  other  al- 
ternatives as  weU.  Contrary  to  the  Impres- 
sion created  In  recent  years,  there  la  Uttle 
hard  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  latest  B-62  models  are  about  to  col- 
lapse from  old  age.  The  Air  Force  has  pitched 
Its  case  for  the  B-1  less  on  this  concern  than 
on  Its  assertion  that  the  B-1  wlU,  over  a 
period  of  years,  be  a  less  expensive  opUon 
than  preservation  of  the  B-62.  But  the  B-ea 
can  remain  a  tremendoiisly  formidable  de- 
livery system  well  Into  the  1980's,  and  prob- 
ably beyond,  especially  with  the  addition 
of  SRAM  and  other  penetration  aids.  There 
Is  no  need  to  buy  the  B-1  quickly  because 
of  a  fear  that  there  may  come  a  time  when 
the  United  States  will  be  without  a  strong 
strategic  bomber. 

Another  option,  therefore,  would  be  to 
simply  continue  relying  upon  the  existing 
combination  of  265  B-62  B's  and  H's  and  76 
FB-lll's,  for  as  long  as  they  can  be  retained 
in  service  through  appropriate  modifications 
or  untu  such  time  as  they  can  no  longer 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses.  If  that  time  doea 
come  the  B-1  could  probably  not  penetrate 
either,  particularly  In  Ught  of  recent  deci- 
sions to  downgrade  Its  performance. 

In  some  respects  this  course  Is  much  more 
attractive  than  choosing  the  B-1.  As  noted 
In  the  section  on  systems  costs,  economic 
considerations  wlU  favor  the  B-62/rB-lll 
combination  for  as  long  as  seventeen  years 
and  possibly  more.  And  If  the  objective  of 
the  manned  bomber  U  to  force  the  adversary 
to  mix  hU  defenses,  to  counter  both  bombera 
and  missiles,  there  Is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  combination  of  older  aircraft  could 
perform  more  satisfactorily  than  the  B-1. 
Since  the  FB-lll  does  have  a  supersonic 
capabUlty  at  low  altitudes,  and  since  It  cwi 
reach  significant  numbers  of  SAC  targets 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  these  two  aircraft 
could  give  the  adversary  a  more  complicated 
defensive  problem  than  that  posed  by  the 
B-1  alone.  Since  the  weaknesses  of  one  could 
not  be  exploited  against  the  other,  he  would 
have  to  defend  against  the  best  features  of 
both,  at  least  for  those  targets  which  the 
FB-lll  could  reach  at  supersonic  speeds. 

It  Is  possible  to  foresee  vlablUty  for  still 
other  alternatives.  If  the  B-62/FB-1 11  com- 
bination is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  nonetheless 
still  shortsighted  to  consider  the  B-1  as  the 
single  new  configuration  available. 

A  more  desirable  design  might,  for  exam- 
ple completely  forego  gravity  bombing  and 
concentrate  Instead  on  a  meaningful  long- 
range  standoff  capability,  including  both  a 
new  strategic  aircraft  and  a  new  air  to 
ground  missile  with  longer  range  and  a 
greater  payload  than  is  contemplated  for 
SRAM.  Such  an  aircraft  need  not  be  super- 
sonic. It  could  be  designed  for  rapid  takeoff 
to  preserve  prelsunch  survivability  and  the 
benefits  of  the  "box  phenomenon."  The 
avionics  could  be  much  less  elaborate  thMi 
the  B-1  package,  because  there  vrould  be 
no  need  to  attempt  penetration  of  enemy 
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defenses.  Research  and  devttlopment  eflorts 

could  locus  Intensively  on  an  air  to  ground 
missile  approach  aiming  for  maximum  dif- 
ferences between  the  nature  of  this  alrb<)me 
attack  and  the  threat  posed  by  U.S.  lOM's 
and   SLBM's,   to  continue   the   "mixed  de- 
fenses" problem  confronting  the  adver«ary. 
Such  a  system  would,  of  course,  be  fail  less 
glamorous  than  the  B-1.  But  It  could  jalso 
avoid  the  wealuiesses,  exploit  the  strenrths. 
and  add  new  values  to  the  use  of  manned  air- 
craft In  nuclear  war  situation.  ' 
Appendix 
(Selected  B-1  System  Cost  Estimates ]| 

(1)  The  current  Air  Force  estimate  ofl  B-1 
costs,  calculated  now  In  "escalating  dol)ars" 
with  inflation  factored  in.  Is  »2.628  bltllon 
for  development  and  $8,496  for  production,  or 
a  total  of  tl  1.124  billion  excltisive  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  armamenti  in- 
cluding SRAM  and  SCAD. 

(2)  In  August  of  1970,  Representative  "Wll- 
Uam  Moorhead  piiblisbed  two  estimates  based 
on  an  extrapolation  from  Air  Force  figures.  He 
described  the  first,  a  total  of  $20.27  blllioti,  by 
saying  that,  "if  It  errs  it  probably  does  ao  on 
the  conservative  side."  His  high  estli|iate, 
following  generally  applicable  rules  on;  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  trade  Journal 
estimates  on  procurement  costs,  tot$Jled 
$33.47  billion.  EUs  calculations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

BilUon 


Estimate : 

Suntc  research  and  development 

Prototype    procurement 

Procurement  of  ca.  250  planes,  in- 
cluding AOE,  initial  spares,  train- 
ing aids,  and  technical  data 

Operation  and  maintenance  for  10 

years    

SRAM  R.T.D.  &  E.  (short  range  at- 
tack missile) 

SRAM  procurement  (for  2,800) 

8BAM  aerospace  ground  equlpment. 

8RAM   warheads 

SRAM  O&M  for  10  years 

Estimate  with  USAF  flgiires 

13  percent  overrun  allowance  (aver- 
age for  recent  major  systems) 


a|0- 


9.30 


3.75 


3  7. 


Total  estimate ^.  27 

Addition  to  O&M  to  reflect  general 
overhead  by  raising  the  flgiu-e  to 
$13.95  billion,  following  a  rule  of 
thumb  of  150  percent  of  aircraft 
procurement  cost  for  ten  years  of 
operation    

Addition  to  procurement-cost  flgure 
to  match  trade  journal  estimates 
of  $12  to  $13  biUion 


10.20 


3.00 


High  total   estimate S3.  47 

(Note. — Representative  Moorhead's  t^aal- 
ysis  does  not  Include  the  possibility  tliat  a 
new  tanker  fleet  will  be  required.  Usljig  a 
three  to  two  tanker-to-bomber  ratio  flor  a 
265  aircraft  B-l  fleet,  taking  the  estlidated 
$27.5  per  copy  cost  for  a  C-5  tanker  supplied 
to  Senator  Mclntjrre  by  the  Air  Force]  last 
year,  and  adding  the  same  13  percent  over- 
run allowance  employed  above,  the  jnew 
tanker  co\ild  add  another  $13.73  billlob  to 
the  systems  cost,  bringing  the  High  Total 
Estimate  to  S47.2  IHllion.) 

(3)  In  December  of  1969  the  Defense  |klar- 
ket  Survey  Market  Intelligence  Report  ^ited 
then -current  USAF  estimates  for  a  "200  rflus" 
fleet  of  $1.7  to  $1.9  billion  for  R&D,  $618  to 
$7.2  billion  for  aircraft  with  spares  tmd  |aup- 
port,  and  $3.3  to  $3.5  billion  for  ten'^year 
operation,  in  1968  dollars.  It  then  notec^  the 
failure  of  DOD  to  discuss  the  tanker  drob- 
lem,  plus  the  requirement  for  additional 
command  and  control  aircraft  for  the  iitra- 
teglc  fleet.  Prom  that  it  deduced  that.  'The 
Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the  prlc<   tag 


for  the  total  system  could  well  soar  above 
the  $25  billion  mark." 

(4)  Using  an  analysis  similar  to  that  of 
Representative  Moorhead  but  with  slightly 
higher  flgures,  Bruce  W.  MacDonald  of 
Princeton  University,  cordlnator  of  a  detailed 
study  of  the  B-1  system,  foresees  a  total  sys- 
tems cost  of  "anywhere  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  billion  dollars."  His  method: 

Estimate:                                              Billion 
Sunk    into    research    and    develop- 
ment    $0.26 

Prototype  procurement 6.00 

Procurement  of  ca.  250  planes  at  $60 

million  per  copy 15.00 

Operations  and   maintenance 4.  00 

SRAM    RDT&E 0.42 

SRAM  procurement  (for  2,800) 0.  80 

SRAM  aerospace  groimd  equipment-     0. 19 

SRAM  warheads --- 0.60 

SRAM  O&M  for  10  years 0.40 

26.56 

13  percent  overrun  allowance  of  all 
but  prototype  procurement  plus 
unit  costs,  reflecting  experlMice  on 

recent  major  systems 27.  41 

Addition  to  O&M  to  reflect  general 
overhead  by  adding  150  percent  of 
aircraft  procurement  cost  for  10 

years'   operation 22.  50 

255   new  tankers 12.70 

Tanker  RDT&E 2.00 

Tanker  maintenance  for  10  years.—    2. 00 

66.61 
Plus  eventual  addition  of  the  avion- 
ics originally  planned  but  deleted 
last  year  with  room  left  for  later 
incorporation 8.39 

Total  ultimate  systems  cost 75.00 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF 
MIDDLE  SNAKE  RIVER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14. 1  spoke  in  the  Senate  about  con- 
ditions along  the  Snake  River,  and  urged 
support  for  preservation  of  the  Middle 
Snake.  I  discussed  my  bill,  S.  717.  which 
would  establish  the  Snake  National 
River. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  been  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  support  I  have  re- 
ceived not  only  from  Senators,  but  also 
from  the  many  conservation  and  fishery 
organizations  around  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Senators  a  quick 
sampling  of  some  of  the  support  I  have 
received. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Leon  A.  Verhoeven,  executive  direc- 
tor, Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, Portland,  Oreg.;  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Bell, 
vice  president,  Federation  of  Fly  Fisher- 
men, Everett,  Wash. — dated  April  28. 
1971,  and  April  30,  1971,  with  enclosed 
news  clippings  from  the  Seattle  Times 
of  April  23  and  25;  Mr.  R.  P.  Van  Gyten- 
beek,  executive  director,  Trout  Unlim- 
ited, Denver.  Colo.;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pen- 
fold.  conservation  director.  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  be  printed  in  the  Record.  In 
addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  also  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Stevens,  guidance  director.  Gem  State 
Academ.y,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  dated 
April  30,  1971. 

These  letters  are  but  a  small  sampling 
of  my  mail  on  the  Hells  Canyon-Middle 


Snake  Issue,  but  I  believe  accurately  por- 
tray an  across-the-board  concern  of 
American  conservationists  and  fisher- 
men— especially  when  added  to  those 
words  of  encouragement  and  support  I 
have  already  shared  with  you  in  my 
speech  on  the  14th.  from  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  and  others. 

Following  my  remarks  on  the  14th.  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  20,  1971,  edi- 
torialized in  support  of  my  bill.  While 
they  admittedly  got  their  Oregon  Sena- 
tors mixed  up,  I  think  their  heart  Is  in 
the  right  place.  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
that  those  editorials  from  the  Post  of 
April  20  and  23  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Asotin  County  Sentinel  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1971,  entitled  "This  Is  Your 
World,"  by  Annette  Tussing. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  so 
much  attention  is  focusing  upon  this  is- 
sue of  whether  or  not  another  dam 
should  be  built  on  the  Snake  River,  is 
the  already  disastrous  nitrogen  problem 
now  existing  on  the  Snake  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  dams  previously  built.  In  my  re- 
marks on  April  14,  I  discussed  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  this  problem  in  face  of  the 
spring  fish  runs,  and  shared  with  you  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Ckivemors  of 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  calling 
for  fimds  to  construct  slotted  bulkheads 
in  the  skeleton  bays  at  the  Little  Goose 
and  Lower  Monumental  Dams.  This  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army,  signed  by  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Nelson,  and  dated  April  2, 
1971.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  to  accurately  show  the  nature  of 
the  Corps'  proposal  to  cope  with  the 
nitrogen  problem. 

Following  receipt  of  the  Corps'  letter, 
and  several  telephone  conversations  be- 
tween my  office.  Governor  McCall's  of- 
fice, the  Interior  Department,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  NOAA,  and  EPA,  I  re- 
quested on  two  occasions  that  prompt 
attention  be  given  this  matter  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  On 
March  31  and  April  15,  1971,  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  responded.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  two 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Just  prior  to  Mr.  Weinberger's  first  re- 
sponse, the  Oregonian  of  March  28,  pub- 
lished a  story  by  Anthony  Netboy,  dis- 
cussing the  nitrogen  threat  to  the 
salmon  run.  Also,  on  April  21,  the  Salem 
Capitol  Journal  ran  an  article  entitled 
"Salmon  Wipe  Out  Foreseen."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  two  news  stories  depict  the 
doomsday  threat  to  our  salmon  and  steel- 
head,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Anthony  Netboy.  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  Is 
a  member  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  and  also  has  an  article  In  the 
April  1971  edition  of  Outdoor  America, 
the  official  Izaak  Walton  League  publica- 
tion, entitled  "The  Salmon's  Migrations 
Through  Primitive  and  Civilized  Man." 
Mr.  Netboy  has  so  thoroughly  gone  into 
the  real  problems  facing  us  that  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
placed  in  the  Record  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom), 

as  follows : 

Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission, 
Portland,  Oreg..  AprU  28, 1971. 
To:  Commissioners  and  Advisers. 
Prom:  Executive  Director. 
Subject:  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River 
legislation. 
PMPC's     Executive     Committee     strongly 
urges  each  of  you  to  write  to  your  Congress- 
men and  Senators  in  support  of  companion 
bills  H.R.  4249  and  S.  717  to  establish  the 
Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River. 

Enclosed  for  each  of  you  are  duplicated 
copies  of  pages  10307-10311  of  the  CoTi^res- 
sional  Record,  which  pages  contain  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Packwood  to  the  Senate  on 
AprU  14.  1971  regarding  nitrogen  supersat- 
uratlon  and  legislation  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  additional  dams  on  the  Middle 
Snake  River  by  the  establishment  of  a  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  National  River. 

Also  enclosed  for  each  of  you  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  this  office  has  just  written  to  various 
members  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  sub- 
ject legislation. 

Leon  A.  Verhoeven. 

Executive  Director. 

Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission. 
Portland,  Oreg..  April  Z8,  1971. 
Members   of   Congress   from   the    States   of 
Alaska,  California,  Idaho.  Oregon,   and 
Washington  and  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
My  Dear  Congressmen  and  Senators  :  Un- 
der date  of  February  19,  1971.  this  office  sent 
each  of  you  for  consideration  a  copy  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  Resolu- 
tion No.  12.  "Moratorium  on  Dam  Construc- 
tion.   Middle    Snake    River."    Since    then, 
PMFC  has  learned  that  companion  bills  to 
establish  the   Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington  had  been  Introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 10  by  The  Honorable  Robert  W.  Pack- 
wood   (Senate  bill  717)    and  The  Honorable 
John  P.   Say  lor    (House   of   Representatives 
bill  4249). 

PMFC  has  studied  these  bills  and  strongly 
urges  early  passage  of  such  legislation.  The 
words  of  Senator  Packwood.  as  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  14  (pages 
10307-10311)  imder  the  title  "Destruction  of 
One  of  the  Great  Natural  Treasures  of  the 
World"  clearly  state  the  values  that  will  be 
sacrificed  unnecessarily  if  construction  of 
additional  dams  on  the  Middle  Snake  River 
is  permitted.  This  chronology  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  controversy  since  1954  illustrates  the 
Jeopardy  that  fish,  wildlife,  recreation  and 
aesthetic  values  have  been  in  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  unless  Congress  acts  to  pro- 
hibit the  building  of  more  dams  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river. 

Respectfully, 

Leon   A.  Verhoeven, 

Executive  Director. 


Federation  of  FYt  Fishermen. 

Everett,  Wash.,  April  28,  1971. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  I  have  your  re- 
print from  the  Congressional  Record  on  the 
Middle  Snake,  and  please  be  advised  that 
Jack  Hemingway  of  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federation  of  Ply  Fishermen 
and  other  conservation  groups,  including  the 
Idaho  Preservation  Council,  and  the  Sierra 
Club,  represented  by  Mr.  Brock  Evans  of  Se- 


attle, Washington,  la  commencing  to  put  to- 
gether a  coalition  In  Oregon.  Idaho  and 
Washington,  composed  of  conservationists, 
commercial  interests  and  Indians  to  bring 
public  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Senate  in 
order  that  public  hearings  of  your  Senate 
Bill  717  can  be  promptly  had  and  action  tak- 
en by  the  Senate  and  Hovise  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  what 
can  be  done  or  who  should  be  contacted  in 
regards  to  partaking  in  this  coalition  or  in 
its  activities,   would  you  please  so  advise? 

I  also  would  appreciate  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  copies  of  your  Bill  in  order  that  I 
might  disseminate  the  same  amongst  inter- 
ested groups. 

Tours  truly, 

Lewis  A.  Beix. 

Pideration  of  Plt  Fishermen, 

Everett.  Wash.,  April  30. 1971. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  enclosed 
Indicates  the  coalition  to  save  the  Snake 
and  cause  public  support  for  yotur  Bill  717, 
is  commencing. 

Yours  truly, 

Unvis  A.  Bell. 

A  Hemingway -TTPE  Story   Asotrr  Heming- 
way— A  Son,  That  Is 
[By  Don  Duncan] 

When  a  young  Army  parachutist  bailed 
out  over  Oerman-oocupled  Prance  during 
the  Second  World  War,  he  carried  a  fly  rod 
and  a  map  case  filled  with  fishing  files  in- 
stead of  m^B. 

The  French-speaking  G.I.  later  Ma- 
tured by  the  Germans,  got  In  a  little  stream 
fishing  before  embarking  on  his  mission. 

That  sounds  like  something  out  of  an 
Ernest  Hemingway  novel.  But  it  really  Is  a 
personal  experience  related  by  the  late  au- 
thor's eldest  son.  Jack,  47. 

The  tall,  rather  slightly  buUt  Hemingway 
is  Northwest  editor  of  Field  &  Stream  and 
a  resident  of  Sun  Valley.  Idaho.  He  was  in 
town  the  other  day  to  help  form  and  head 
a  coalition  of  organizations  interested  in 
"saving  Hells  Canyon"  and  tributaries  of  the 
Snake  River  from  further  dams. 

Hemingway,  who  called  his  father  "Papa" 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  began  doing  it. 
says  he  was  virtually  unaware  of  his  father's 
fame  as  a  writer  when  he  was  a  youngster. 

"What  I  admired  about  him  were  his  box- 
ing and  his  sklU  as  a  hunter  and  a  fisher- 
man." Hemingway  said. 

Jack  Hemingway  was  bom  In  Toronto, 
and  he  went  to  Paris  with  his  mother.  Had- 
ley.  and  his  father  when  he  was  a  few 
months  old.  In  Paris  his  father  became  a  part 
of  the  expatriate  literary  community  pre- 
sided over  by  Gertrude  Stein.  Jack  learned 
French  while  his  father  began  seriously 
breaking  new  literary  groimd. 

After  the  divorce  of  Hadley  and  Ernest. 
Jack  lived  with  his  mother.  But  he  spent 
many  summers  with  his  father. 

"My  kid  brothers  became  hunters  and  I 
became  a  fisherman."  Hemingway  said.  "I 
got  pretty  good  at  bird  hvmtlng,  and  I  re- 
member that  my  father  always  preferred  a 
Model  12  Winchester  to  anything  else.  I  also 
remember  once  in  Africa  my  father  offered 
me  the  opportunity  to  shoot  a  cape  buffalo. 
It  was  more  of  an  order  than  an  opportu- 
nity, really.  I  shot  it.  but  big-game  hunting 
wasn't  for  me." 

The  continuing  interest  in  his  late  father 
surprises  Jack  Hemingway,  who  has  read  all 
the  biographies  and  finds  those  with  the 
best  fiavor  lacking  in  accuracy  and  those 
with  the  best  research  short  on  feeling. 

When  Mary  Hemingway,  the  author's 
third  wife,  and  Charles  Scrlbner  tindertook 


to  edit  an  xinflnlshed  Hemingway  manu- 
script, now  a  best-seUer  as  "Islands  In  the 
Stream,"  Jack  Hemingway  felt  it  could  not 
be  done. 

"I  now  feel  they  did  a  very  good  Job." 
Hemingway  said.  "But  I  think  my  father 
would  have  been  furious  at  having  published 
sometlilng  he  didn't  feel  was  ready  for  pub- 
lication." 

Jack  Hemingway  said  his  father  generally 
followed  the  formula  that  "kids  should  be 
seen  but  not  heard." 

"He'd  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
write,  mostly  in  longhand  but  occasionally 
on  a  typevsrrlter.  We  didn't  disturb  him  then. 
But  he'd  finish  about  noon  and  then  he'd 
take  us  out  fishing." 

Jack  Hemingway  thinks  his  father's  cele- 
brated inability  to  spell  is  exaggerated. 

"The  story  came  first,"  Hemingway  said, 
"and  he  might  have  been  careless  in  his  spell- 
ing when  he  was  creating.  But  whenever  I 
asked  >i<m  how  to  spell  a  word,  he  always 
came  through." 

Being  the  son  of  a  world-famous  author 
was  t)oth  a  drawback  and  a  blessing  in  school, 
Hemingway  said.  The  expectations  of  English 
teachers  were  high,  "and  I  became  something 
of  a  con  man." 

A  college  diploma  eluded  Jack  Hemingway 
for  many  years.  He  started  at  Dartmouth,  at- 
tended the  University  of  Montana  until  the 
Second  World  War  broke  out,  and  flnaUy 
finished  in  1964  ("at  the  age  of  40")  in  a 
small  college  in  California.  His  major:  Ro- 
mance languages. 

Jack  Hemingway  worked  as  a  professional 
fly-tier  and  as  a  not-too-successful  bond 
salesman  before  going  to  work  for  Field  & 
Stream.  He  wrote  his  first  pubUshed  piece 
for  the  magazine  18  months  ago.  It  was  not, 
he  says,  classic  Hemingway. 

"I  know  my  limitations,"  Hemingway  said. 
"But  I  do  know  what  I  write  about.  Pishing 
and  conservation.  Two  things.  That's  It." 

The  Jack  Hemingways  have  three  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  a  "real  good  bird  shot." 
But  Hemingway  says,  rather  sadly,  "I  havent 
got  a  fisherman  out  of  the  bunch  yet." 

Someday,  perhaps.  Jack  Hemingway  will 
write  a  memoir  of  his  father,  "after  a  lot  of 
time  has  passed  and  a  lot  of  people  can't 
remember  him  so  well."  In  particular  he  will 
write  about  the  man  who  took  such  pride  in 
his  craft  that  he  let  writing  "take  precedence 
over  his  family,  over  everything." 

Ernest  Hemingway's  last  days  were  spent 
in  Ketchum,  Idaho.  Just  six  miles  from  his 
son's  home.  There,  the  man  who  knew  and 
loved  firearms  ended  his  own  life  with  one. 
He  had  been  a  monumental  writer,  a  devoted 
outdoorsman,  an  excessive  drinker;  and  he 
cast  a  shadow  his  son  doesn't  care  to  compete 
with. 

"I  don't  even  drink,"  Jack  Hemingway 
said,  downing  the  last  of  his  coffee.  "I  had 
a  heart  attack  about  three  years  ago." 

[From  the  Seattle  Times,  Apr  23,  1971] 
Hells  Canyon  Protection  Sought 

A  coalition  of  organizations  In  Washing- 
ton. Oregon  and  Idaho  is  being  formed  to 
support  legislation  to  protect  Hells  Canyon 
on  the  Snake  River. 

Jack  Hemingway,  eldest  son  of  the  late  au- 
thor, Ernest  Hemingway,  has  offered  to  lead 
the  coalition.  Hemingway,  of  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  was  here  yesterday  to  meet  with  local 
leaders  in  the  conservation  movement. 

A  meeting  is  planned  in  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
June  26  to  bring  representatives  of  partici- 
pating organizations  together,  solicit  funds 
and  volimteer  help  and  chart  a  program. 

Hemingway  said  the  primary  goal  of  the 
group  will  be  to  work  for  Senate  hearings 
and  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Hells  Can- 
yon-Snake National  River  that  would  be  pro- 
tected from  dams  and  development. 

Such  a  measure.  Senate  Bill  717,  has  been 
Introduced  by  Oregon  Senator  Robert  Pack- 
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wood.  A  companion  measure  has  be«n  li 

duced  In  the  Hous«  by  Representative  John 
Saylor  of  Pennsylvania.  No  hearings  Dave 
been  scheduled  on  either  bill. 

A  Federal  Power  Commlaalon  examiner  has 
given  approval  for  construction  of  dam|  at 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Pleasant  Valley  In  the 
canyon.  The  examiner  recommended  that  the 
permit  not  be  effective  until  September  11, 
1975,  In  order  to  give  Congress  time  to ;  de- 
cide whether  Hells  Canyon  should  be '  set 
aside  and  protected. 

The  full  Federal  Power  Commission  Btlll 
must  rule  on  the  applications. 

Conservationists  contend  that  dams  would 
destroy  the  scenic  value  of  the  canyon,  wlMch 
is  more  tham  8.000  feet  deep  In  some  places. 
They  also  argue  that  the  dams  would  destroy 
salmon  and  staelhead  runs  to  the  Clear- 
water, Salmon,  Imnaha  and  Orande  Rdnde 
Rivers  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Snak9. 

Hemingway  noted  that  existing  dama  on 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  have  brought 
steelhead  and  salmon  runs  to  the  verge  o£  ex- 
tinction. He  said  there  would  be  little  hope 
of  saving  the  siirvlvlng  runs  If  additional 
dams  are  built.  I 

Organizations  which  have  b«en  or  wll)  he 
Invited  to  participate  In  the  coalition  In- 
clude the  Sierra  Club.  Hells  Canyon  Preper- 
vatlon  Council,  the  Audubon  Society  and{th« 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  I 

Also  included  will  be  the  Washington,  ^e- 
gon  and  Idaho  Environmental  Councils; 
sportsmen's  councils  from  the  three  st^^tes; 
the  Federation  of  Fly  Fishermen;  Trout  Un- 
limited; the  Columbia  River  Conservation 
League,  and  the  Sawtooth  Preservation 
Coxuicil.  ! 

The  Izaak  Walton  League,  Friends  of  i  the 
Earth,  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  |  the 
Mountaineers  also  will  be  asked  to  partici- 
pate, along  with  guides'  associations,  com- 
mercial fishermen,  packers  and  labor  unidns; 
federated  women's  clubs,  and  Indian  tribes 
living  along  the  Columbia  and  the  Snak^e. 

Trout  UNLncrrxo, 
Denver,  Colo..  April  26, 197}f 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
U.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
the  continuing  flow  of  information  on  3  our 
efforts  to  save  Hells  Canyon.  Needles^  to 
say.  we  greatly  applaud  your  efforts. 

Our  Northwest  Steelheaders  CouAcll, 
which  numbers  some  4,500  pieople  in  Orei  [on, 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  is  working  on  (en- 
eratlng  public  support  for  your  position  ind 
stands  ready  to  assist  In  any  other  way  wl  Ich 
you  deem  necessary. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  I  look  tor- 
ward  to  meeting  you  personally  in  the  ijear 
future.  Until  then,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

R.  P.   Van   Gytenbeek, 

Executive  Directed- 

The  Izaak  Walton 
League  op  Auehica,  Inc., 
Glenview,  III..  March  28.  197  I 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bob:   Just  a  line  to 
you  that  we  are  in  support  of  your  bill 
717,  to  establish  the  Hells  Canyon  National 
River.  We  are  In  close  touch  with  the 
Canyon    Preservation    as    well    as   our 
membership  in  the  northwest. 
Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Pentolo 
Conservation  Directdr 


Gem  State  Academy, 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  ApHl  30,  iSTJl. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
US.  Senator:  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  ThU  lettw  Is  in  the  IntereB^  ot 
preserving  Hells  Canyon. 


asjure 
.  S. 
int 

HfcU's 
own 


It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  raft  the  Snake 
River  through  Hells  Canyon,  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Two  trips  were  made  with 
senior  classes  from  an  Idaho  high  school  and 
one  trip  with  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the 
same  high  school. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  canyon 
proved  to  be  very  Inspiring.  In  my  opinion 
It  would  be  a  crime  to  ruin  the  canyon  with 
another  dam. 

The  present  dams  have  done  enough  dam- 
age to  the  beauty  of  the  canyon.  The  lack  of 
fish  ladders  dldnt  do  the  fish  population 
any  good  either. 

Please  sir,  preserve  what  is  left  of  the  nat- 
ural  beauty  of  this  beautiful   State.   Save 
Hells  Canyon  from  more  dams. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  A.  S'tevens, 

Guidance  Director. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post,  Apr.  20, 

1971] 
Hells  Canton — Remember? — Is  Back  Aoain 

If  you  were  around  Washington  In  the 
days  when  Oscar  Chapman,  Douglas  McKay 
or  Fred  Seaton  were  public  ofBclala  to  be 
reckoned  with,  the  name  Hells  Canyon  ought 
to  ring  some  bells.  There  was  a  glorious  bat- 
tle on  Capitol  Hill  some  16  years  ago  this 
summer  over  the  kind  of  rtama  that  should 
be  built  in  a  portion  of  that  rocky  gorge 
through  which  the  Snake  River  flows.  Dams 
have  been  built  since — three  of  them  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  Hells  Canyon  In  Idaho — 
but  the  place  is  b(u:k  with  us  again  beca\ise 
the  dam  builders  Intend  to  move  on  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  Snake  and  Senator  Hat- 
fleld,  among  others,  Is  out  to  stop  them. 

The  saga  Is  really  much  too  long  and  too 
complex  to  try  to  summarize.  But  these  high- 
lights, drawn  from  a  chronology  prepared 
by  the  senator  on  efforts  to  dam  the  middle 
part  of  the  Snake,  gave  a  feel  for  the  strug- 
gle that  Is  heading  towards  finality  now: 

Nov.  9.  1954 — Padflc  Northwest  Power 
Company  flies  application  with  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  investigate  Pleasant 
Valley-Low  Mountain  Sheep  project. 

Jan.  20,  1958 — PTC  denies  license  to  build 
that  project. 

March  31,  1958 — PNP  flies  for  permit  to 
build  at  another  site  .  .  .  High  Mountain 
Sheep. 

March  15,  1961 — Secretary  Udall  opposes 
any  dams  on  the  middle  Snake  because  of 
conservation  considerations. 

June  28.  1962 — Udall  asks  FPC  to  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States,  rather  than 
PNP,  build  the  dam  at  High  Mountain  Sheep. 

Feb.  5,  1964— FPC  licenses  PNP  to  build 
for  PNP  a  670-foot  high  dam  at  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep. 

June  5.  1967 — Supreme  Court  orders  FPC 
to  reconsider  Its  license  for  failure  to  ex- 
plore all  relevant  considerations  such  as  wild 
rivers,  wilderness  areas,  recreation  and  so 
forth. 

Nov.  8,  1968 — Secretary  Freeman  recom- 
mends against  any  more  dams  on  the  middle 
Snake. 

Sept.  1970 — Secretaries  Hlckel  and  Hardin 
recommend  portions  of  middle  Snake  be 
studied  for  inclusion  in  National  Wild  Rivers 
System. 

Feb.  23.  1971 — FPC  examiner  recommends 
FPC  reissue  llcenEC  for  PNP  to  go  forward 
with  the  project. 

The  public  climate  in  which  dams  are  built 
■  nowadays  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
in  1954  when  this  whole  affair  started.  The 
protests  of  conservationists  are  taken  more 
seriously  and  the  need  for  destroying  scenic 
places  to  meet  demands  for  electrical  energy 
are  examined  more  closely  than  they  once 
were.  It  may  be  that  the  years  of  start  and 
stop  In  which  plans  for  damming  the  middle 
Snake  have  been  enveloped  have  given  the 
country  a  chance  to  stop  something  that 
ought  not  to  have  started. 

At   the  moment,   the   matter   is  pending 


again  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  decision,  although  Senator  Hatfield  has 
raised  a  troubling  question.  He  says  that  the 
environmental  impact  statement,  now  re- 
quired on  every  major  project  of  thU  type 
and  generally  expected  to  be  released  prior  to 
decision,  has  yet  to  be  filed.  And  he  notes 
that  only  last  month  the  governors  of  the 
three  states  directly  concerned  petitioned 
Washington  to  do  something  quickly  about 
conditions  at  the  existing  dams  on  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  rivers  which  are  said  to  be 
killing  70  per  cent  of  the  young  salmon  each 
year.  The  senator,  we  think,  makes  out  a 
good  case  for  prompt  action  by  Congress  to 
save  what  is  left  of  the  Snake  River  from 
further  change. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  as 

1971] 

The  Hatitxlds  and  the  Packwooos:  A 

Cosbkction 

Somehow  or  other,  we  managed  to  get  the 
two  senators  from  Oregon  confused  on  this 
page  the  other  day.  In  an  editorial  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  dams  In  Hells  Canyon, 
w»  credited  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
Mr.  Hatfield  when  It  was  actually  delivered 
by  Mr.  Packwood.  We  apologize  to  both  men 
and  note  that  Mr.  Packwood  Is  the  author  of 
a  bill  to  create  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  Na- 
tional River. 

This  Is  Your  World 
(By  Annette  Tusslng) 

One  of  the  most  valuable  dimensions  of 
our  world,  right  here  In  this  valley  Is  our 
river — can  you  Imagine  this  arid  valley  with- 
out it! 

The  16-year  battle  to  piecemeal  It  up  as  a 
pawn  of  politics  still  goes  on — oftentimes  In 
hidden  ways. 

Latest  action  on  the  national  scene  regard- 
ing our  Middle  Snake  is  news  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  that  our  friend-of-the-river 
Oregon's  Senator  Robert  Packwood  early  last 
month,  re-Introduced  In  the  Senate  the  one 
bill  that  spells  permanent  and  Bvae  protec- 
tion for  the  Snake  and  its  deepest  canyon 
in  the  world. 

The  new  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River  BUI — 8.  717,  Introduced  Feb.  10,  1971 
by  Packwood  has  only  a  few  changes  from 
last  year's  good  bill  of  the  same  name. 

That  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Packwood,  and  In  the  House  by  John 
Saylor.  Trouble  was,  it  had  no  big  vested 
interests  with  massive  funds  behind  It — only 
the  "little  people"  that  make  up  the  American 
citizenry. 

Giving  our  living  Snake  National  River 
status  would  neither  provide  "busy  work" 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ap- 
propriations of  our  money  for  a  giant  "de- 
velopment project"  to  keep  occupied  a  self- 
serving  bureaucratic  federal  agency. 

Nor  would  it  swell  the  profits  of  a  private 
power  combine.  Nor  will  it  sacrifice  OUR 
river  to  water  the  potato  fields  of  another 
state's  greedy  industry. 

No,  creating  National  River  protection  for 
our  unique  stream  would  only  preserve  for- 
ever the  beauty,  the  opportunities  for  the 
heavy  public  recreational  use,  the  ranchers 
livestock  grazing  lands,  the  vital  winter 
range  for  hundreds  of  big  game  animals,  the 
uncountable  25  species  of  fresh  water  flsh 
and  the  esthetic  qualities  of  this  river. 

We  here,  living  in  close  proximity  to  It, 
fail  to  recognize  the  Snake's  intrinsic  value — 
that  will  grow  immensely  as  our  world  popu- 
lation swells  to  almost  seven  billion  by  the 
year  2000. 

Having  already  disrupted  98  per  cent  of 
the  surface  on  our  Space  Ship  Earth — must 
we  allow  a  few  power-string  pullers  to  steal 
from  us  what  belongs  to  all  Americans  for- 
ever? 

The  new  Hells-Canyon-Snake  National 
River  Bill  awaits  your  support.  It  provides 
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that  all  existing  public  and  private  uses  of 
the  Middle  Snake  shall  continue.  There  shall 
be  no  acquiring  of  lands  by  condemnation — 
only  acquisition  of  scenic  or  conservation 
easements,  where  necessary. 

Hunting  and  fishing  In  all  lands  and 
waters  will  be  encouraged. 

The  bill  provides  for  up  to  $40-nillllon 
for  Improvement  of  the  two  roads  that  take 
car  travelers  In  to  see  the  world's  deepest 
Canyon — flsh,  hunt,  picnic,  hike,  or  take 
photos. 

One  road  descends  from  the  town  of  Im- 
naha, Oregon,  through  the  Imnaha  Canyon  to 
Dug  Bar  on  the  Snake.  The  other  goes  In  from 
White  Bird,  Idaho  to  Pittsburgh  Landing. 

Another  road,  to  the  indescribable  look- 
out view  at  Hat  Point,  will  also  be  Improved. 

A  sum  of  $10-mllllon  Is  allotted  to  develop- 
ment of  recreation  faculties — principally 
campgrounds — along  the  three  roads  de- 
scribed above  and  for  a  visitors  center  at 
Hat  Point  and  such  additional  development 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Another  $10-mllUon  can  be  appropriated 
for  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  national  river. 

But  then  .  .  .  this  Is  all  peanuts  or  a 
window  on  nature  that  can  be  opened  no 
where  else  in  the  world. 

Have  you  any  Idea  what  It's  costing  us, 
the  taxpayer,  to  ruin  this  Irreplaceable  river 
and  all  of  Its  assets  that  will  increase  In  value 
each  year  as  tourism  climbs  Into  second  place 
In  our  state's  economy? 

Downriver,  the  Corps  had,  by  December, 
already  Invested  $68-mUllon  In  Lower 
Oranlte  Dam,  and  only  Just  began  on  the 
main  structure,  last  week. 

In  fact,  dam  project  within  seventy  mUes 
of  Clarkston  wUl  cost  a  cool  one-and-one- 
fourth  bUllon  dollars  during  the  next  16 
years  or  so! 

You  can  object  to  this  larceny  by  dam- 
ming. 

Write  to  your  Congressmen.  Ask  for  a 
public  hearing  to  evaluate  at  present  prior- 
ities, the  Justification  for  continuing  Lower 
Granite  and  to  de-authorlze  Asotin  Dam. 

Remember  a  group  of  sportsmen's  orga- 
nizations, spearheaded  by  the  steelheaders 
has  filed  an  injunction  to  halt  Lower  Granite 
untU  public  hearings  and  reconsideration  of 
the  project  can  be  held. 

Ask  your  legislator  to  support  the  Hells- 
Canyon-Snake  National  River  BUI  to  save 
all  uprlver  waters  stUl  open. 

It  wlU  help  expedite  the  bUl,  also,  to  write 
to  the  Interior  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
asking  them  to  schedule  public  hearings  on 
the  Hells-Canyon-Snake  National  River  BUl 
8.  717. 

The  moratorium  bill  which  'las  also  been 
reintroduced,  whUe  better  than  no  protec- 
tion at  aU,  Is  both  shaky  and  partial  safe- 
guard for  the  Snake  and  Its  related  lands. 

Write  to  Chairman  Levy  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  ask 
that  no  license  be  Issued  for  a  dam  In  the 
Middle  Snake. 

No  one  Is  going  to  speak  for  your  river 
and  Its  priceless  ecology  but  you.  It's  already 
late  for  us  humans  to  stop  regarding  our 
natural  resources  as  a  commodity — and  real- 
ize they're  a  community,  of  which  we  are  all 
apart. 

Department  or  the  Armt, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  16  March  1971  regarding  the 
nitrogen  superaaturatlon  problem  In  the 
Columbia  and  Snaike  Rivers. 

The  Ddvliion  Engineer,  North  Padflc,  pro- 
poses to  lessen  the  quantity  and  duration  of 
water  spUls  over  the  splUway  by  modifying 
the  skeleton  bays  and  InstaUlng  slotted  bulk- 
heads for  water  passage  at  the  Little  Goom 
and  Lower  Monumental  projects.  His  pro- 


posal consists  of  a  prototype  test  Installation 
In  one  bay  at  Little  Goose.  This  plan  has 
been  approved  and  the  work  Is  tinderway.  If 
the  Installation  In  the  one  bay  at  Little 
Goose  proves  to  be  successful,  we  expect  to 
proceed  with  modifying  the  other  two  bays 
at  Little  Goose  and  the  t^ree  bays  at  Lower 
Monumental.  The  time  required  to  modify 
one  bay  at  Little  Goose,  to  Install  the  proto- 
type slotted  bulkhead  and  to  test  it,  unfor- 
tunately, wUl  preclude  accomplishing  the 
same  work  at  the  other  Ave  skeleton  bays 
prior  to  the  peak  runoff  period  this  year. 

We  have  been  studying  many  approaches 
to  the  problem  In  an  effort  to  find  the  most 
effective  solution  and  we  hope  that  a  com- 
bination of  varlovis  posslblUtles  wlU  event- 
ually result  In  controlling  nitrogen  super- 
saturation  to  acceptable  levels.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  o\ir  studies  emd  considerations  to 
date  is  as  follows : 

a.  To  reduce  spiU.  The  best  way  Is  to  have 
more  storage.  In  1972  we  should  have  stor- 
age space  avaUable  at  Dworshak  and  Llbby 
and  at  Mica  In  Canada  In  1973.  We  have 
been  studying  ways  to  make  the  best  use  of 
storage  available  today  for  use  this  year  and 
some  minor  operational  changes  may  be  pos- 
sible. Much  greater  opportunities  wUl  exist 
after  1972.  Another  way  to  reduce  spUl  Is  to 
pass  more  water  through  the  p>ower  units. 
This  year  we  will  have  aU  three  units  at 
Little  Goose  and  we  have  rescheduled  the 
units  at  Lower  Granite  so  that  aU  three  will 
be  available  for  the  first  season's  operation 
In  1975.  All  six  units  should  be  available  at 
Ice  Harbor  in  1975  also.  The  fiill  22  unite  will 
be  avaUable  at  The  Dalles  In  1974.  We  are 
studying  the  acceleration  of  other  units  now 
not  scheduled  until  1977  and  after.  In  the 
Interim,  modlflcatlons  to  the  skeleton  bays 
as  discussed  above  looks  promising. 

b.  Improve  hydraulic  condition$.  We  are 
studying  the  performance  of  both  scale 
models  and  the  prototypes  under  varying  dis- 
charge conditions  in  order  to  determine  what 
designs  and/or  discharges  over  spillways  and 
other  water  pwissages  will  produce  the  mini- 
mum of  nitrogen  superaaturatlon.  Special 
sampling  programs  have  been  prepared  to 
obtain  nitrogen  Information  at  Grand  Cou- 
lee, Chief  Joseph,  Ice  Hart>or,  Bonneville, 
Green  Peter  and  Cougar.  This  data  wlU  be 
used  as  a  guide  In  estimating  nitrogen  satu- 
ration problems  at  projects  under  construc- 
tion or  at  new  projects  where  the  hydraulic 
features  can  still  be  redesigned. 

c.  Research.  We  have  a  contract  with  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  collect 
a  substantial  number  of  fingerllngs  at  Little 
Goose  for  release  below  BonnevUle  for  fur- 
ther research  on  the  feaslbUlty  of  such  a 
practice  to  reduce  the  mortality  to  smolts 
passing  through  a  series  of  projects  between 
Little  Goose  and  BonnevUle. 

d.  Data  collection  and  analysis.  We  will 
continue  to  support  again  this  spring  the 
collection  of  nitrogen  data  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Oregon  Pish 
Commission  not  only  for  documentation  pur- 
poses but  also  for  use  as  a  guide  In  opera- 
tional considerations.  We  will  also  iise  this 
data  to  verify  our  new  computer  model  for 
nitrogen  predictions  and  are  Including  plans 
for  fxirther  coUectlon  of  data  by  the  Corps. 
With  the  computer  model  we  hope  to  do 
many  things  both  with  regard  to  design  and 
operation.  We  have  Just  completed  assem- 
bling all  avaUable  nitrogen  records  on  punch 
cards  to  be  readily  available  to  the  computer 
for  processing  In  any  desired  form. 

e.  Task  group.  To  provide  a  focal  point  for 
coordination  of  our  efforts  we  have  estab- 
lished a  Nitrogen  Studies  Task  Group  made 
up  of  knowledgeable  engineers  and  scientists. 

We  presently  have  the  legislative  authority 
to  modify  any  of  our  projects  to  mitigate 
this  nitrogen  supersaturatlon  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Nelson, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Assistant  Director  of 
Civil  Works  for  Pacific  Divisions. 


Executive  Oftice  of  the  President, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  31,  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  This  Is  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  16,  1971,  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  projects  on  anadromous  flsh 
resources  on  the  Snake  River. 

I  am  aware  of  the  proposal  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  Install  emergency  mltlga- 
tlve  measures  at  Lower  Monumental  and 
Little  Oooee  Danas  to  reduce  the  projects' 
effects  on  anadromous  fisheries. 

I  understand  that  the  Corps  Is  now  study- 
ing a  prototype  of  the  recommended  struc- 
tures and  If  tests  are  satisfactory,  these 
measures  wUl  be  installed. 

Since  the  testing  has  not  been  completed, 
the  Corps  has  not  requested  funds  to  In- 
staU  these  measures.  I  can  assure  you  that 
when  we  do  receive  such  a  request.  It  will 
be  given  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  of  this  matter 
and  your  Interest  wUl  certainly  be  kept  In 
mind. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberoer, 

Deputy   Director. 

Executive  OrFipx  of  the  PREsmENT, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  15, 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
US.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

DEAR  Bob:  This  U  in  response  to  your  let- 
ter and  enclosures,  of  March  26  concerning 
the  effects  of  Federal  projects  on  anadro- 
mous flsh  resources  in  the  Snake  River. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  letter  of  March  31, 
1971  we  are  aware  of  the  proposal  and  of 
the  prototype  study  being  done  by  the  Cwps 
of    Engineers. 

I  understand  that  some  problems  have 
arisen  concerning  the  use  of  slotted  bulk- 
heads at  the  ice  Harbor  Lock /^«i,  ^„ 
These  problems  are  under  study  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  wish  to  again  assure  you  that  we  wlU 
Kive  prompt  and  careful  consideration  to 
Iny  request  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may 
make  regarding  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  knowing  of  your  continued 
interest  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely,  

Caspar  W.  Wetnberoeb, 

Deputy  Director 

Oas  Bubbles  THRXATn*  Salmon  Ruw 
(By  Anthony  Nstboy) 

Ooliimbla  River  salmon  are  unquestionably 
the  world"*  most  harassed  flshes. 

In  the  last  40  years  they  have  been  asked 
to  oope  with  one  man-made  crisis  sftsr 
another.  Tbanta  to  their  Incredible  adapts* 
bUlty  and  vitality,  they  have  survived,  al- 
though in  reduced  numbers,  the  era  of  hydo- 
electrtc  development  which  blockaded  some 
of  their  Immemorial  haunts  and  made  mlgra« 
tlon  difficult  on  the  main  stem  of  the  rivers, 
the  expansion  of  Irrigation  agriculture  wbloh 
restated  In  the  decimation  ol  untold  num- 
bers of  flsh  who  were  stranded  In  Irrigation 
canals,  extensive  logging  and  burning  ol  for- 
ests that  Impaired  the  regimen  of  watersheds 
and  sUted  up  spawning  streams,  and  poUu- 
tlon  of  the  WUlamette  and  parts  of  the 
Columbia  which  asphyxiated  many  flsh. 

Now  they  face  one  of  the  gravest  crises  in 
their  turbulent  history:  Gas  bubble  disease 
caiised  by  the  supersaturatlon  of  nitrogen  in 
water  released  over  the  spUlways  at  the  dams. 
Like  the  prevlovis  crisis,  this  too  Is  man-made. 

If  the  levels  ol  nitrogen  In  the  water  are 
high  enough  young  flsh  acquire  the  disease 
whUe  going  over  the  spillways.  Air  gets  Into 
the  body  and  causes  bubbles  to  appear  In  the 
skin  or  eyes.  It  Is  usually  fatal  to  Juveniles. 
whUe  those  who  survive  have  decreased  abil- 
ity to  fight  off  other  infections.  Adults  are 
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also  prone  to  the  ailment  IT  tbey  swItl  In 
water  with  extra-high  levels  of  dissolved 
nitrogen. 

The  disease  has  been  recognized  for  n^uiy 
years  but  became  alarming  only  In  1968  'Mhen 
biologists  found  large  numbers  of  popcyed 
and  blistered  dead  salmon  In  the  Colui|ibia 
Blver.  Specifically,  the  problem  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  supersaturated  waters 
can  no  longer  be  dls8lp)ated  because  the  Co- 
lumbia has  become  a  series  of  lakes  and  is 
not  a  free-flowing  river  except  for  the  stretch 
from  Richland  to  Priest  Rapids.  The  difficulty 
has  been  accentuated  because  of  the  con- 
struction of  Lower  Monumental  and  little 
Ooose  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  where  i  the 
Installation  of  turbines  has  only  begun.  Con- 
sequently almost  the  entire  flow  of  the  tlver 
In  1969  and  1970  passed  over  the  spillways — 
and  killed  a  lot  oT  fish.  j 

Biologists  have  ascertained  that  yoiung 
salmon  can  tolerate  levels  of  nitrogen  up  to 
110  per  cent,  but  in  1969  they  had  to  iope 
with  levels  of  125-135  per  cent  from  Marcxi  to 
July  In  almost  the  entire  260  mile  stretch  of 
the  Colimabla  system  from  Lower  Monvmien- 
tal  dam  to  above  Portland.  This  Is  the  tlnje  of 
year  when  the  bulk  of  the  wild  fingerllng^  go 
down  to  the  ocean  and  the  hatchery  stoqk  Is 
released  Into  upper  and  mld-Ck>lu2^bla 
streams  and  sent  to  sea.  Also,  most  of  the 
spring  and  summer  chlnook  and  what  Is  left 
of  the  once  magnificent  sockeye  run  ejiter 
the  river  and  move  upstream.  , 

In  1970  It  was  estimated  that  70  per  «ent 
of  all  the  Juvenile  salmon  passing  throiugh 
the  reservoirs  of  the  lower  Snake  and  50  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  Columbia  from  Its  oon- 
fluence  with  the  Snake  to  below  Bonnerllle 
were  killed  by  mtrogen  disease.  Adults  \rere 
also  killed,  but  In  smaller  numbers. 

If  the  scale  of  these  mortalities  Is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  obviously  the  bulk  ofjthe 
salmon  resource  In  the  Columbia  woulq  be 
Jeopardized,  perhaps  reduced,  like  the  lAt- 
lantlc  salmon  In  New  England,  to  a  token 
resource.  For  this  reason  the  govemora^of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  and  tiielr 
fisheries  departments'  chiefs  met  In  Portljnd 
on  March  23  to  proclaim  a  salmon  emergency. 
With  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who  build  the 
d&ms,  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
which  sells  the  power,  and  other  federal 
agencies,  they  have  worked  out  a  prellmlriary 
plan  of  operations. 

The  plan  Involves:  (1)  Acceleration  of  the 
Installation  of  turbines  at  the  Snake  R4ver 
dams  so  as  to  reduce  the  need  for  spilling 
water;  (2)  modification  of  spillway  designs 
at  Lower  Granite  and  Lower  Monumental 
dams  (the  worst  "vlUalns")  to  enable  the 
flngerllngs  to  avoid  waters  with  supersatu- 
rated nitrogen:  (3)  coordination  of  the  ftow 
at  the  dams  during  heavy  fish  mlgration4  so 
as  to  ease  their  difficulties;  (4)  transporta- 
tion of  wild  flngerllngs  around  areas  of  14gh 
nitrogen  levels — In  1971  about  a  third  of  !the 
Juveniles  approaching  Little  Ooose  dam  ^srlll 
be  taken  down  to  the  sea  by  truck,  and  |(5) 
Investigation  of  the  possibility  of  pasang 
water  through  the  skeleton  turbines  at  Sev- 
eral dams  to  avoid  spillway-created  turpu- 
lence. 

Nitrogen  disease,  being  a  man-made  prob- 
lem, can  only  be  overcome  through  the 
Bistance  of  the  engineers  who  control 
water  spills  at  the  dams  and  the  power  mkn' 
agers  who  manipulate  the  ener^  flow.  With 
the  mounting  interest  in  environmental  pro- 
tection. Including  flshes  In  the  waters, 
governors  have  assured  the  people 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  overcc^me 
the  salmon  crisis. 


(From  the  Salem    (Oreg.)    Capitol  Jour  lal, 
Apr.  21. 1971] 
Salmon  Wipe  Out  Forxseen 
Starbuck,  Wash. — The  only  way  the  nat- 
ural downstream  runs  of  salmon  and  st4el- 
head  fish  can  make  It  to  the  Pacific  Oc#an 
from  the  middle  Snake  River  anymore  is  by 
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truck.  And  any  success  by  trapping  even  10 
per  cent  of  the  llfesavlng  ride,  appears,  at 
best,  marginal. 

The  reason  Is  nltrogent  supersaturatlon. 
It  occurs  where  water  runs  over  high  spill- 
ways. 

The  wild  fish  come  from  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  drainages,  the  Grand  Ronde  River 
and  other  minor  tributaries  of  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  rivers  and  must  siupass  in- 
credible obstacles — dams  and  then  pollution 
of  all  kinds  to  make  it  to  the  ocean. 

Last  year,  nitrogen  supersaturatlon  claimed 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  run — which 
can  only  be  estimated  as  in  the  millions. 
This  year  the  prediction  is  closer  to  100  per 
cent. 

The  only  check  for  this  obvious  Imbalance 
is  a  trucking  project  whereby  steelhead  and 
Chinook  flngerllngs  and  smolts  ar;  t.:.-^od 
as  they  pass  through  bay  two  at  Little  Gk>ose 
Dam  near  Starbuck  in  southeastern  Wash- 
ington. They  are  then  trucked  around  two 
other  dams  and  released  Into  the  Columbia. 

As  of  Tuesday,  the  trapping  process,  known 
as  a  traveling  screen,  was  not  yet  In  opera- 
tion. And  the  Chinook  run  is  well  underway. 

But  even  If  this  process  is  rectified,  say,  by 
Friday,  a  liberal  figiire  of  fish  which  can  be 
saved  by  the  trucking  process  would  be  10 
per  cent. 

An  estimated  6  million  fish,  mostly  Chi- 
nook salmon  this  time  of  the  year,  are  making 
a  run  for  the  ocean.  That  means,  if  the 
trap  and  trucking  operation  is  100  per  cent 
successful,  600,000  fish  can  be  saved. 

The  steelhead  runs  begin  about  mid-May 
and  run  through  mid-June. 

"Another  season  like  this  one  and  all 
anadromous  fish  runs  In  the  Salmon  and 
Middle  Snake  Rivers  will  be  wiped  out. 

It  takes  three  years  for  a  downstream 
migrant  to  complete  his  cycle  and  retxirn  to 
his  birthplace  to  spawn.  Those  coming  down- 
stream, now  will  be  returning  In  1974,  for 
example. 

The  problem  is  that  last  year  90  per  cent 
were  lost,  and  this  year  the  figure  Is  disas- 
trous, though  not  complete.  That  leaves  one 
more  year  to  wipe  out  and  reverse  the  process 
or  the  entire  cycle  Is  wiped  out. 

At  Solomon,  chapter  president  of  the 
Northwest  steelheaders  of  the  Council  of 
Trout,  Unlimited,  says  the  entire  situation 
can  be  blamed  mostly  on  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  termed  the  fish  plight 
"another  Army  Corps  boondoggle." 


The  Salmon's  Miokations  Thbouch 

PRiMrrrvx  and  Ctviljtxd  Man 

(By  Anthony  Netboy) 

(Mr.  Netboy,  a  Portland,  Ore.,  writer,  la  a 
member  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America. ) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  nowa- 
days about  the  role  of  man  in  nature  and 
especially  his  relation  to  the  animal  world. 
As  civilization  Increasingly  Impinges  on  the 
habitat  of  wildlife  and  threatens  more 
species  with  extinction,  the  question  whether 
there  is  something  deep  rooted  In  our  ctil- 
tuire  that  Is  Inimical  to  the  survival  of  wild 
animals  is  coming  to  the  fore.  Many  articles 
have  recently  appeared  which  discuss  this 
issue.  I  would  like  to  examine  it  In  relation 
to  the  salmon,  and  from  an  historical  point 
of  view.  Man's  attitude  toward  the  salmon 
throws  much  light  on  his  relations  with 
wildlife  In  general,  and  illuminates  fishery 
management  problems  with  which  we  are 
struggling. 

This  study  is  divided  into  two  parts:  first, 
primitive  man's  use  of  the  salmon,  and  sec- 
ond, civilized  man  and  the  salmon.  By  primi- 
tive man  we  refer  to  prellterate  or  non- 
literature  peoples  who  left  no  written  rec- 
ords and  had  only  a  simple  and  crude  tech- 
nology or  none  at  all. 

A    FRIEND    OF    MAN 

We  have  considerable  knowledge  of  primi- 
tive man's  use  of  the  fishery  in  North  Amer- 


ica and  know  a  bit  about  It  In  Europe.  Salm- 
on has  been  a  friend  of  man  since  the 
days  of  cave  dwellers  In  Europe  and  as  far 
back  as  human  habitation  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  can  be  traced. 

Excavations  by  Professor  L.  3,  Creasman 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  of  sites  occupied 
about  11,000  years  ago  along  the  Colxmibla 
River  indicates  that  salmon  was  a  common 
food  item  among  these  people.  In  Europe 
salmon  vertebra  have  been  found  in  caves 
inhabited  during  the  Magdalenlan  period 
about  15,000  years  ago.  The  high  esteem  in 
which  the  cave  dwellers  of  France  and  Spain 
held  the  food  animals  they  pursued  and  cap- 
tured Is  shown  in  their  remarkable  paintings 
on  the  limestone  walls  and  In  sculptures  on 
cavern  floors  as  well  as  in  smaller  carvings 
on  antler.  Salmon,  trout  and  other  flshes 
are  carved  with  exquisite  fidelity,  Indicating 
that  some  of  these  primitive  people  were 
naturalists  of  a  respectable  order.  They  al- 
ready knew  the  secrets  of  the  salmon — that 
they  are  born  in  fresh  water,  wander  off  to 
the  ocean  and  return  punctiliously  to  their 
native  streams. 

Some  anthropwloglsts  believe  the  cave 
paintings  and  sculptures  represent  a  kind 
of  sympathetic  magic,  a  way  of  propitiating 
the  animals  who  provided  man  with  food. 
Certainly  primitive  man  did  not  take  fish 
and  game  for  granted,  as  we  do.  They  had 
to  be  wooed  by  rellgioiis  rites,  and  were  held 
in  awe  and  esteem. 

A     SALMON     CULTURE 

The  North  Coast  Indians  supply  us  with 
considerable  information  about  their  attitude 
toward  the  animal  world,  and  especially  the 
salmon  which  was  the  mainstay  of  their  food 
supply.  While  they  left  no  written  records, 
accounts  taken  down  by  anthropologists 
from  living  tribesmen  give  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  their  ciistoms  and  religious  attitudes. 
From  Northern  Alaska  to  Northern  Califor- 
nia the  Indian  tribes  were  bound  together 
by  a  common  culture,  "one  of  the  most  spe- 
cialized In  North  America  and  perhaps  the 
most  advanced  found  among  non-agricul- 
tural people,"  says  the  ethnologist,  C.  Daryll 
Forde.  To  an  amazing  extent  this  culture 
revolved  around  the  salmon. 

The  fish  thronged  the  streams  and  re- 
turned with  astonishing  regularity  to  the  bay 
or  cove  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  each 
year,  and  after  a  brief  rest  moved  upstream 
and  headed  toward  their  spawning  groimds. 
After  spawning  they  died  and  their  dis- 
colored bodies  lined  the  river  banks,  disinte- 
grated and  drifted  back  to  sea.  The  next  year 
similar  fishes  reappeared. 

The  Indians  had  a  rather  vague  idea  of  the 
cosmos  and  of  a  suiM'eme  being,  but  they  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  animals  such 
as  bear,  fox.  coyote,  salmon  and  others.  In 
the  Indians'  imagination  the  animals  were 
supernatural  beings  who  lived  exactly  like 
themselves.  They  dwelt  in  lodges,  fished  and 
himted.  dug  roots,  had  headmen  or  chiefs, 
even  slaves. 

"What  was  more  logical,"  asks  the  an- 
thropologist Philip  Drucker.  "than  the  con- 
cept that  the  salmon  ascended  the  streams 
to  benefit  mankind,  died,  and  then  returned 
to  life?  The  general  belief  was  that  the  salm- 
on were  a  race  of  supernatural  beings  who 
dwelt  in  a  great  house  under  the  sea.  There 
they  went  about  in  human  form,  feasting 
and  dancing  like  people.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  'run',  the  Salmon-people  dressed  In 
garments  of  salmon  flesh,  that  Is,  assumed 
the  form  of  fish  to  sacrifice  themselves.  Onoe 
dead,  the  spirit  of  each  flsh  returned  to  the 
house  beneath  the  sea.  If  the  bones  returned 
to  the  water,  the  being  resumed  his  (human- 
like)  form  with  no  discomfort  and  could  re- 
peat the  trip  the  next  season." 

This  poetical  concept  may  seem  strange, 
and  perhaps  childish  to  us,  but  It  was  a  p>ow- 
erful  Influence  on  human  minds  and  worked 
for  conservation  of  the  resource.  The  Indian 
believed  that  the  Salmon-people's  migra- 
tion up  the  rivers  was  purely  a  voltmtary 
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act:  therefore.  It  behooved  hviman  beings  to 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  offend  them. 
They  could  refuse  to  return  and  that  would 
be  a  calamity.  To  return  all  the  salmon  bones 
to  the  river  was  considered  essential,  for 
If  any  of  the  bones  were  otherwise  disposed 
of  the  salmon  being  when  resurrected  might 
be  minus  an  arm,  leg  or  other  organ  and 
refiise  to  come  again  to  the  stream  where 
he  had  been  so  cruelly  treated. 

TABOOS 

In  line  with  these  beliefs  the  Indians  de- 
veloped regulations  and  taboos  about  han- 
dling the  flshes  In  order  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  them.  Unlike  Western  man 
who,  according  to  the  Bible,  "has  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air.  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth"  (Genesis,  I.  28).  the 
Indians  reg:arded  many  of  the  animals  as  co- 
equals  if  not  superior-  to  themselves  in  the 
order  of  nature. 

Among  the  Columbia  River  tribes  Coyote 
was  the  greatest  of  the  animal  people,  wield- 
ing supernatural  powers  of  great  benefit  to 
mankind.  According  to  the  legend,  he  showed 
them  how  to  sp>ear  the  flsh  and  cook  them, 
and  told  them  they  must  have  a  big  feast  to 
celebrate  their  return  to  the  river.  They  must 
give  thanks  to  the  salmon  spirits  for  guiding 
the  flsh  up  the  streams;  the  salmon  chief 
will  pray  to  these  spirits  to  fill  the  flsh  traps. 
There  were  strict  taboos  about  handling  the 
first  fish  caught  in  the  spring,  for  the  salmon 
spirit  must  be  treated  kindly  and  with  ven- 
eration. 

Coyote  admonished  that  the  fish  must  al- 
ways be  kept  clean,  for  if  they  were  not  clean 
they  would  be  affronted  and  would  not  re- 
turn the  next  year.  He  urged  the  people  to 
be  restrained  In  the  use  of  the  resource, 
never  to  cook  any  more  than  they  could  eat. 
If  men  are  gluttonous,  he  said  the  salmon 
"will  be  ashamed  and  will  refuse  to  enter 
your  river." 

The  coming  of  the  spring  run  was  greeted 
with  prayers  expressing  the  f)eople's  grati- 
tude. Joy  and  relief.  The  very  first  salmon 
was  often  treated  as  thou^  It  were  a  visit- 
ing chief  of  high  renown  and  was  accorded 
due  honors.  Among  some  tribes  the  F'lrst  Sal- 
mon Ceremony  became  so  complicated  that 
a  shaman  or  ritualist  was  ap>polnted  to  di- 
rect the  event,  and  this  office  might  become 
an  hereditary  honor. 

RELIGIOUS   RITUALS 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  living  along  the 
Klamath  River  in  California  the  erection  of 
the  fishing  weir  every  spring  was  likewise 
entwined  with  religious  rituals  and  manage- 
ment was  entrusted  to  a  shaman  who  had 
contact  with  the  supernatural  and  could  en- 
sure its  success. 

It  is  impiosslble.  of  course,  to  deduce  from 
the  available  records  explicit  information 
about  how  effectively  the  aborigines  used  the 
fishery.  Erhard  Rostlund.  who  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  flsh  and  flshlng  In  native 
North  America,  concludes  that  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  even  where  the  p>opulatlon  was 
densest,  "only  a  part  of  the  annually  avail- 
able flsh  has  gathered  in,  and  In  relation  to 
the  total  local  fish  resource  it  was  surely  a 
significantly  smaller  part  than  was  taken  on 
the  west  coast." 

It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  on  the  West 
Coast,  where  the  salmon  resource  was  much 
greater  than  In  the  East  and  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation also  larger,  the  stocks  were  but  light- 
ly exploited.  The  red  man  did  not  regard  the 
flsh  as  an  economic  resource,  as  the  white 
man  does.  Some  Columbia  River  Indians 
made  pemmlcan  for  barter  but  they  did  not 
"sell"  their  catches  until  the  white  man 
came. 

Under  the  Impetus  of  the  whites  many 
Indians  seemed  to  lose  their  Innate  sense  of 
conservation:  their  religious  scruples  disap- 
peared; and  they  began  to  pillage  the  streams 
from  Alaska  to  Oregon,  selling  whatever  they 


caught  that  was  surplus  to  subsistence.  This 
reversal  of  attitude  towards  the  flsh  may  be 
basically  accoimted  for  by  the  need  to  com- 
pete in  a  society  dominated  by  what  Thomas 
Carlyle  called  the  "cash  nexus."  In  some 
areas,  like  Southeast  Alaska,  the  Indians  at 
times  blockaded  the  streams  and  permitted 
very  few  flsh  to  escape. 

Civilized  man's  handling  of  the  fishery  has 
generally  differed  markedly  from  that  of  the 
red  man.  One  finds  little  hint  of  the  awe  and 
reverence  for  food  animals  which  imbued 
the  so-called  primitive  peoples.  Western  man 
adopted  the  notion  that,  as  lord  of  crea- 
tion, an  idea  reinforced  by  Darwin's  theory 
of  evolution,  all  nature  Is  at  his  mercy  and 
the  animals  are  sometimes  treated  as  if  they 
were  his  pawns,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  sees 
fit.  This  Idea,  of  course,  Is  also  evident  among 
the  backward  and  undevelc^>ed  African  na- 
tions who  are  rapidly  decimating  their  wild- 
life, as  Philip  K.  Crowe  shows  in  his  remark- 
able book.  The  Empty  Ark. 

VANDAL     roEOLOGT 

The  greatest  contrast  between  primitive 
and  civilized  man's  attitude  toward  the  fish- 
ery is  that  before  white  settlement  the  for- 
mer had  no  notion  of  converting  their 
catches  Into  conmiodltles  for  sale,  while  the 
latter  placed  a  pecuniary  value  on  them.  This 
concept  is  termed  by  Scott  Paradise,  writing 
in  the  Nation  of  Dec.  29,  1919,  the  "vandal 
Ideology."  It  arises,  he  says,  from  the  premise 
that  "man  is  the  source  of  all  value."  and 
"the  universe  exists  only  for  man's  use." 

"In  practice."  he  adds,  "this  belief  .  .  . 
narrows  the  meaning  of  value  to  that  which 
has  calculable  economic  value.  Thus  If  the 
world's  whaling  fieets  find  profit  In  extermi- 
nating the  last  of  the  great  whales,  the 
whales  must  go.  No  argument  about  either 
the  rights  of  whales  or  their  ecological  value 
will  be  admitted.  The  only  argument  that 
might  possibly  have  effect  contends  that 
more  profit  might  be  made  If  whaling  were 
limited  so  as  to  guarantee  a  perpetual  har- 
vest of  blubber  and  meat." 

This  example  fits  the  present  plight  of  the 
Atlantic  salmon,  which  are  being  merci- 
lessly fished  on  their  feeding  grounds  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Only  as  It  began  to  appear 
that  the  stocks  taken  In  Greenland-DavlB 
Strait  area,  known  to  breed  In  the  rivers 
of  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  United  States,  might  be  severely 
curtailed  If  present  high  levels  of  exploita- 
tion were  not  curbed,  did  the  chief  "preda- 
tors." the  Danes,  appear  willing  to  have  a 
mild  restraint  placed  upon  their  fishing.  Ac- 
tually the  curb  recently  agreed  upon  by  the 
International  Commission  on  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  freezes  the  allowable  catches  In  the 
Greenland-Davis  Strait  area  at  the  record 
1969  levels. 

TOKEN     SXSOUaCE 

The  sad  fate  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  re- 
duced to  a  token  resource  In  the  United 
States,  exterminated  In  other  countries,  se- 
verely depleted  In  Spain,  France  and  else- 
where within  Its  range,  may  be  attributed  to 
overfishing  and  destruction  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Overfishing  combined  with  permanent  ad- 
verse changes  In  the  environment  have  also 
seriously  reduced  some  stocks  of  Pacific  salm- 
on. Dr.  Jack  Van  Hynlng.  In  an  unpub- 
lished study,  attributes  the  decline  of  the 
fall  Chinook  runs  in  the  Columbia  River 
partly  to  excessive  fishing  In  the  ocean.  As 
the  environment  deteriorates  the  stirplus 
shrinks,  and  as  the  ocean  fishery  increases 
the  river  fishery  mxist  decrease. 

Civilized  man  has  decimated  the  anadro- 
mous fisheries  by  polluting  the  rivers,  up- 
setting the  regimen  of  watersheds  so  as  to 
impair  the  flow  of  water  needed  for  fish  life. 
and  blockading  the  waterways  with  dams 
which  cannot  pass  migratory  flshes. 

In  the  19th  century  many  New  England 
rivers    were   usurped   for  cotton  and  other 


manufactiires,  and  dams  were  built  to  Im- 
pound water  to  turn  factory  wheels  and 
thereby  locked  out  the  anadromous  fishes. 
Thoreau.  in  his  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,  drew  this  picture  of 
the  Merrimack  River: 

Salmon  and  shad  and  alewlves  were  iat- 
merly  abundant  here,  and  taken  in  weirs  by 
the  Indians,  who  taught  this  method  to  the 
whites,  by  whc»n  they  were  used  as  food  and 
manure,  until  the  dam  and  afterward  the 
canal  at  Billerica.  and  the  factories  at  Lo- 
well, put  an  end  to  their  migration  hither- 
ward;  though  It  Is  thought  that  a  few  more 
enterprising  shad  may  still  be  seen." 

Like  the  Eastern  textile  manufacturers, 
the  timber  barons  floated  their  logs  down 
the  waterways  and  polluted  them  with  bark 
and  debris,  or  blockaded  them  with  logjams, 
giving  no  thought  to  the  flshes.  What  laws 
there  were  requiring  that  the  rivers  be  kept 
open  for  fish  passage  were  apparently  not 
enforced.  Also,  clear  cutting  Invited  soil  ero- 
sion, logging  scalp>ed  the  vegetative  cover 
and  as  a  consequence  slltatlon  occurred  and 
spawning  gravels  were  smothered.  All  this 
made  reproductive  efforts  of  the  fishes  futile. 

DESTRUCTIVE    FORCES 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
when  the  Maine  woods  had  recovered  enough 
to  provide  second  or  third  growths,  came 
the  pulp  mills  Which  added  their  poison- 
ous and  oxygenated-depletlng  wastes  to  the 
sewage  dump>ed  into  the  salmon  rivers.  Fi- 
nally came  the  age  of  hydroelectricity  when 
New  England  streams  were  harnessed  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  migratory 
fishes;  ladders  were  not  required  by  law, 
and  where  they  were  often  proved  to  be  In- 
efficient; and  thus  the  salmon  and  other 
fishes  like  shad  were  prevented  from  reach- 
ing their  spavnlng  grounds.  Salmon  disap- 
peared from  one  river  after  another  In  the 
United  States  untu  it  became  a  token  re- 
source. Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  re- 
store the  Penobscot  and  a  few  other  Maine 
rivers  at  a  great  expense. 

Similar  forces  helped  to  destroy  the  en- 
vironment of  salmon  populations  In  east- 
em  Canadian  rivers.  In  the  West,  the  Wil- 
lamette Blver  offers  an  example  of  the  seri- 
ous diminution  of  a  large  salmon  stock  by 
pollution  and  defective  fish  ladders.  This 
stock  too  Is  being  restored  at  great  expense. 

Until  the  20th  century  there  was  a  de- 
plorable lack  of  conservation  of  flsh.  wild- 
life, forests  and  other  renewable  natural 
resources  In  the  United  States.  The  belief 
that  these  resources  were  Illimitable,  and 
property  rights.  Including  the  right  to  catch 
and  sell  flsh  and  game,  were  supreme,  worked 
against  the  development  of  a  conservation 
conscience.  The  conservation  movement  be- 
gan arotmd  the  1890's,  hit  high  gear  under 
the  gtildance  of  Olfford  Plnchot  during  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  tenure  of  the  White  House, 
and  was  revived  with  dramatic  success  dtir- 
Ing  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930'8.  While  his- 
torians usually  ascribe  primarily  economic 
motives  to  the  awakening  of  Interest  In  wild- 
life and  forest  conservation,  to  the  passage 
of  protective  laws,  establishment  of  refuges, 
and  the  like,  one  may  assume  there  was  also 
a  kind  of  moral  twinge,  a  national  feeling 
of  guilt  for  the  destruction  of  the  previous 
century. 

CONSERVATION    CONSCIENCE 

This  awakening  came  too  late  to  save 
much  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  but  it  offered 
hope  for  saving  what  was  left  oT  Pacific  salm- 
on In  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California  where  civilization  was  begin- 
ning to  Impinge  heavily  on  their  habitat. 
The  rise  of  a  conservation  conscience  has 
been  responsible  for  the  most  ambitious 
and  expensive  fishery  conservation  program 
ever  undertaken — that  on  the  Columbia- 
Snake  system. 

When  the  Corps  of  Engineers  first  revealed 
its  308  Report  for  the  Columbia  in  1932  there 
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were  no  provisions  for  passing  migrator^  flsh 
over  the  high  <lam  at  Bonneville,  even 
though  the  builders  of  Rock  Island  danj  up- 
stream in  the  late  1920'8  had  been  required 
to  Include  flshways  In  their  design.  The  tolo- 
nel  In  charge  of  the  district  when  taxed  With 
this  flagrant  omission  Is  alleged  to  have  eald, 
"We  do  not  Intend  to  play  nurse  maid  to  the 
salmon."  Had  the  Corps  been  allowed  |o  go 
Bihead  with  the  project  as  originally  Envi- 
sioned the  huge  flsh  runs  that  spawned  ijx>ve 
Bonneville  would  surely  have  been  elimi- 
nated, as  the  salmon  were  locked  out  o^  the 
Connecticut  River  after  a  canal  was  Quilt, 
followed  by  a  series  of  dams  without  flshkays 
on  the  upper  vratershed,  between  1798  and 
1810. 

The  colonel's  attitude,  then  commo^  to 
other  developers  of  the  Columbia,  bothi  pri- 
vate and  public,  fortunately  was  short  Bved. 
Flsh  passage  facilities  were  Installed  at  pon- 
nevllle  Dam,  although  none  was  bulljt  at 
Grand  Coulee,  where  the  salmon  were  trapped 
and  transplanted  to  hatcheries  on  the  ^pper 
trlbutarlee.  Every  subsequent  project  on  the 
Columbia  built  by  the  Corpe.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  nonfederal  organizations,  With 
the  exception  of  Chief  Joseph,  was  equipped 
with  ladders  and  other  appurtenance*  for 
passing  flsh. 

The  Columbia  River  Fishery  program  was 
launched  In  1949  to  compensate  for  flsh  li>sses 
inflicted  by  the  dams.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  In  Congress  that  the  salmon  and  slteel- 
head  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  kilowatts  'that 
appropriations  for  the  lower  Snake  ^Iver 
projects  were  held  up  for  years  because  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  was  not 
convinced  that  they  could  oe  safely  passed 
over  the  dams. 

WORDS  or  WISDOM 

Thus  In  denying  funds  for  Ice  Harbor  In 
1052  Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  caalr- 
man  of  the  appropriation  committee,  tald: 
"The  construction  of  this  dam  means  ejven- 
tually  the  complete  extinction  of  a  spiles 
of  salmon  which  thereafter  can  never  be 
resuscitated  or  re-created.  Only  Ood  li^  His 
Infinite  power  and  wisdom  can  create  a  new 
species  of  animal  life,  and  when  that  Is  bnce 
destroyed  there  Is  no  power  on  earth  that 
will  reproduce  It.  We  can  accomplish  mlricles 
In  our  laboratories  but  we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  create  In  our  test  tubesi  the 
celestial  spark  of  life.  The  total  extinction  of 
life  for  all  time  to  come  Is  somethlnf  we 
cannot  even  contemplate,  regardless  of  the 
need  for  power  for  the  few  years  that '  will 
be  reqvilred  to  develop  some  method  of  atlold- 
Ing  this  permanent  restriction  of  an  hxlpor- 
tant  food  supply."  Such  words  were  rjrely 
heard  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Up  to  now  It  Is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
$200-mllllon  have  been  Invested  by  the  fed- 
eral government  in  flsh  passage  facilities, 
hatcheries,  laboratories  and  research  pro- 
grams In  the  effort  to  sustain  the  an4dro- 
mous  flsh  runs  in  the  Columbia-Snake  water- 
shed. Probably  well  over  $75-mllllon  have 
been  invested  by  the  states  and  nonfederal 
utilities.  This  range  of  expenditures  13  not 
excessive  when  compared  with  the  8254-»mil- 
Uon  cost  of  relocating  railroad  tracks  ar*imd 
three  reservoirs — Llbby,  John  Day  and  Lower 
Monumental  Dams — as  of  January,  1970. 
Moreover,  It  represents  about  a  threel  per 
cent  annual  retxim  if  we  accept  the  flgu^e  of 
about  98-mllllon  as  the  value  of  the  barest 
of  salmon  and  steelhead  taken  out  ot  the 
Columbia  system.  ' 

As  Important  po-haps  as  the  econbmlc 
Justification  for  this  enormous  conserviUon 
effort  Is  the  fact  that  the  American  p^ple 
are  committed  to  saving  the  fishery  and  jpro- 
tecting  the  sport  and  recreation  and  millions 
of  persons  as  well  as  livelihood  of  flshe^en 
and  others  who  depend  on  the  salmon'  and 
s1«elhead  runs. 


CVII.S  or  TRK  PAST 

If  there  is  a  moral  In  the  comparison  of 
how  primitive  and  civilized  man  dealt  with 
the  salmon,  it  is  that  the  labels  "primitive" 
and  "civilized"  have  no  real  meaning.  Primi- 
tive man  had  a  reverential  attitude  towards 
creation,  including  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and 
birds  of  the  air.  Until  quite  recently  western 
man  evinced  little  of  this  attitude,  beguiled 
by  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  Biblical 
concept  that  he  was  lord  of  creation. 

We  are  now  witnessing  a  questioning  of 
this  attitude  that  bodes  well  ft>r  wildlife 
conservation.  The  omnipresent  concern  for 
the  environment  In  a  crowded  world  and 
exploding  population  Is  a  testimony  to  the 
new  orientation,  although  western  man  has 
far  to  go  to  undo  the  evils  of  the  past. 


MINNESOTA  PANEL  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, April  23,  a  distingiiished  panel  of 
Minnesotan  higher  education  leaders 
testified  before  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee.  This  panel  was  composed 
of  Richard  C.  Hawk,  executive  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordi- 
nating Commission;  Robert  P.  Van  Tries, 
assistant  commissioner  of  education  for 
vocational-technical  education;  Donald 
K.  Smith,  vice  president  for  administra- 
tion, University  of  Minnesota;  PhlUlp  C. 
Hellend,  chancellor  of  the  State  junior 
college  board;  G.  Theodore  Mitau,  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  college  board,  and 
Edgar  M.  Carlson,  executive  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Private  College  Council. 

This  hearing,  and  the  testimony  we 
received  was  extremely  useful  and  per- 
haps imique.  The  panel,  like  many 
panels,  provided  the  subcommittee  with 
thoughtful  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  higher  education 
legislation  before  us.  It  also  gave  us  an 
opportunity,  in  one  hearing,  to  see  how 
the  different  segments  of  our  postsec- 
ondary  education  structure  fit  together. 
That  Is,  it  gave  us  a  chance  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  the  needs  of  junior  col- 
leges, vocational  education  programs, 
State  colleges,  private  colleges,  and  a 
major  State  university  are  similar,  and 
the  areas  in  which  they  differ. 

Finally — by  providing  a  case  study  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota— this  hearing  gave  the  subcommit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  see  how  these  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  higher  education 
structure  work  together  and  relate  In  a 
single  State. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  representa- 
tives of  Minnesota's  postsecondary  edu- 
cation system  accepted  my  suggestion 
that  they  testify  at  this  hearing,  and  I 
£im  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  for  making  this 
hearing  possible. 

This  hearing  was  extremely  helpful  to 
our  committee  diirlng  our  consideration 
of  the  various  higher  education  legisla- 
tive proposals  before  us,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  participants  for  their  elo- 
quent contributions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  copies  of 
the  panelists'  prepared  statements  and 
summaries  of  the  organizations  they  rep- 
resent be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Richabo  C.  Hawk,  Execdtivx 

DiRECTOB,    Minnesota    Higheb   Education 

COOBDINATINO    COMMISSION 

That  Minnesota  post-secondary  education 
must  become  more  efficient  in  meeting  the 
state's  needs  Is  evident.  Even  with  improved 
efiflclency.  It  Is  becoming  painfully  apparent 
that  the  state  will  have  great  difficulty  in- 
creasing Its  investment  in  post-secondary 
education  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  expanding  needs  and  rising  costs. 

Accordingly,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  ap- 
pear before  you  at  this  time.  As  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  this  session,  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  to  (1)  provide  you  with  a  kind  of 
"case  study"  of  one  state  (Minnesota)  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  the  status,  prob- 
lems, and  current  and  projected  needs  of 
post-secondary  education  in  our  state  and 
(2)  offer  our  views  on  Federal  legislation  as 
it  may  affect  post-secondary  education  in 
our  state. 

Since  anticipating  the  futvu'e  requires  un- 
derstanding of  the  past  and  present,  I  shall 
begin  with  a  brief  description  of  Minnesota's 
progress  In  meeting  post-secondary  educa- 
tion needs.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  problems  to  be  faced 
In  the  future.  Finally,  I  propose  to  relate  the 
present  status  and  future  needs  to  issues 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment,  particularly   Federal   legislation. 

PAST  PROOaESS 

Minnesota  has  participated  fully  In  the  na- 
tion's rapid  expansion  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. During  the  past  decade,  student  en- 
rollment In  Minnesota  post -secondary  edu- 
cation institutions  has  more  than  doubled. 
While  18  states  exceed  Minnesota  In  total 
popvilatlon,  only  IS  states  report  larger  post- 
secondary  enrollments  than  Minnesota. 

The  marked  expansion  of  post-secondary 
education  enrollments  in  Minnesota  reflects 
the  rising  aspirations  of  Minnesota  residents 
for  advanced  education.  It  also  reflects  a 
strong  commitment  by  the  state  to  provide 
it's  residents  with  adequate  post-secondary 
opportunities. 

Minnesota's  commitment  to  post-second- 
ary education  has  been  continuous.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  which  has  achieved 
prominence  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstand- 
ing universities,  and  the  first  of  Minnesota's 
private  colleges  were  founded  before  Minne- 
sota become  a  state.  State  normal  schools, 
which  now  have  become  comprehensive  state 
colleges,  were  established  early  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  Local  Junior  colleges,  which  sub- 
sequently were  Integrated  Into  a  state  Junior 
college  system,  came  next  beginning  in  1914, 
and  the  most  recent  arrival  on  the  scene,  the 
area  vocational -technical  school  has  round- 
ed out  the  total  pattern  of  post-secondary 
institutions  designed  to  serve  a  variety  of 
students  and  to  meet  a  variey  of  state  needs. 

At  present,  responalblllty  tor  post-sec- 
ondary education  Is  shared  by  fo\ir  public 
systems,  private  colleges  and  universities, 
and  private  vocational  and  technical  schools. 
The  Twin  Cities'  campus  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  which  combines  great  strength 
in  graduate  education  and  research  with 
the  service  traditions  of  a  land-grant  \inl- 
verslty,  has  grown  to  an  enrollment  of  43,- 
545,  and  the  University  system  now  Includes 
two  additional  four-year  institutions  and 
two  two-year  technical  colleges,  which  ac- 
commodate an  additional  7,702  students. 
The  state  college  system  now  includes  six 
comprehensive  four-year  teaching  institu- 
tions, which  also  offer  graduate  programs 
leading  to  masters'  and  specialists'  degrees, 
with  a  combined  enrollment  of  39,746.  The 
state    Junior   college   system    now   includes 
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18  institutions  providing  convenient  initial 
entry  of  both  terminal  and  transfer  pro- 
grams for  commuting  students  with  a  com- 
bined enrollment  of  19,949.  Minnesota's  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  which  include 
Bome  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
private  institutions  accommodate  30,089 
students.  Fall  (1970)  enroUment  In  the  28 
area  vocational-technical  schools  was  15,- 
969.  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
almost  16  per  cent.  Thus,  a  total  of  87  post- 
secondary  institutions,  of  which  54  are  pub- 
lic, and  33  are  private,  accommodate  a  com- 
bined enrollment  of  157,000.  An  additional 
4,629  students  attend  private  vocational  and 
trade  schools  in  Minnesota  bringing  the  to- 
tal of  post-secondary  enrollments  to  161,629. 

Of  equal  significance  to  the  total  number 
of  institutions  Is  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
Minnesota  has  established  new  institutions 
In  order  to  meet  growing  needs.  During  the 
last  decade,  25  new  public  poet-secondary 
institutions  and  one  private  college  opened 
their  doors.  Nine  additional  public  poet- 
secondary  institutions  which  already  have 
been  authorized  will  open  during  the  next 
two  years. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  Minnesota  post- 
secondary  education  has  not  been  easily  ac- 
complished. State  appropriations  for  post- 
secondary  education  have  more  than  tripled 
in  ten  years. 

While  part  of  the  necessary  growth  in 
state  appropriations  for  post-secondary  edu- 
cation Is  the  result  of  rising  costs,  much  of 
the  Increase  Is  directly  attributable  to  the 
need  for  Increasing  the  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  post-secondary  education  oppor- 
tunities. At  one  time,  the  bulk  of  the  states' 
appropriation  for  higher  education  went  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  As  the  need  for 
a  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  in- 
stitutions became  apparent,  an  Increasingly 
higher  percentage  of  the  higher  education 
appropriation  has  gone  to  the  other  three 
public  systems. 

The  problem  of  providing  funds  neces- 
sary to  develop  strong  systems  of  state  col- 
leges, state  Junior  colleges,  and  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools,  while  attempting 
to  provide  an  Increasing  investment  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  strong  state  university, 
has  been  difficult.  In  addition,  an  increas- 
ingly larger  proportion  of  total  post-second- 
ary enrollments  has  had  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  public  institutions.  While  private 
colleges  and  unlversitlee  have  exp>erlenced 
some  increase  in  enrollment,  the  proportion 
of  total  post -secondary  enrollments  accom- 
modated by  private  colleges  and  universities 
has  declined  steadily  to  less  than  20  per 
cent  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

Increasing  the  state's  Investment  in  post- 
secondary  education  has  placed  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayer.  Moreover,  the  capaci- 
ties of  some  institutions  have  been  severely 
strained  and  Improvement  In  quality  often 
has  been  curtailed  in  order  to  provide  in- 
creased quantity  of  services. 

Rapid  expansion  in  nimibers  of  students 
accommodated  during  the  past  decade  has 
coincided  with  Increased  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  state  and  nation  for  expansion 
of  the  research  and  public  service  functions 
of  higher  education.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
higher  education  has  been  susceptible  to  the 
charge  of  not  devoting  enough  effort  to 
changing  curriculum  and  Improving  meth- 
ods of  Instruction. 

In  summary,  Mlnneaota  entered  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  with  a  long  history  of 
commitment  to  and  support  for  a  strong 
system  of  post -secondary  education  and  with 
a  rich  variety  of  both  public  and  private 
Institutions.  Although  continuous  improve- 
ment has  been  apparent,  the  strains  of  rapid 
expansion  to  meet  growing  needs  are  visible. 
That  two  of  Minnesota's  most  prestlglotis 
Institutions  (University  of  Minnesota  and 
Carleton  College)   were  cited  In  the  recent 


Carnegie  Commission  report  titled  "The  New 
Depression  In  Higher  Education"  as  being 
headed  for  financial  dlfficulUee  refiect  the 
Increasing  difficulties  of  providing  tlie  in- 
vestment necessary  for  quality  post-seoond- 
ary  education  in  Minnesota. 

rtrrtTRE  problems  and  nxxds 
Among  the  many  complex  problems  and 
needs  to  which  larger  efforts  should  be  de- 
voted during  the  remainder  of  the  1970's  are 
the  following: 

1.  Making  post-secondary  education  finan- 
cially more  accessible  to  Minnesota  residents. 
Although  we  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that 
70  per  cent  of  Minnesota  high  school  gradu- 
ates enter  some  form  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, we  are  concerned  about  the  30  per 
cent  who  do  not  receive  education  beyond 
the  high  school.  In  order  to  achieve  continu- 
ing progress  toward  universal  post-secondsjy 
education,  we  have  established  a  goeJ  of  In- 
creasing the  number  of  students  being  edu- 
cated at  a  rate  sufficient  that  post-secondary 
enrollments  will  equal  85  per  cent  of  high 
school  graduates  In  the  18-21  age  group.  This 
Is  not  to  sug^gest  that  we  view  post-second- 
ary education  as  serving  only  students  under 
22  years  of  age.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  see 
an  increasing  need  for  continuing  post- 
secondary  education  for  adults.  Relating 
post-eecondary  enrollments  to  high  school 
graduates  in  the  18-21  age  group  simply 
provides  a  convenient  reference  for  assessing 
progress  In  extending  the  benefits  of  poet- 
secondary  edxicatlon  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
Mlnneeota's  population. 

Many  factors  will  contribute  to  our  success 
or  failure  in  achieving  the  above  goal,  but 
making  post-secondary  education  financially 
more  accessible  to  Minnesota  residents  is 
essential  to  achieving  the  goal.  To  this  end, 
the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Com- 
mission has  requested  an  appropriation  for 
state  scholarships  and  state  grants-in-aid  of 
$11.3  million  for  next  blennlum,  an  Increase 
of  more  than  400  per  cent  over  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  present  blennltim.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  Governor  Anderson  included 
the  full  $11.3  million  in  the  budget  recom- 
mendations which  he  presented  to  the  1971 
Legislature  and  that  legislators  have  been 
receptive  to  the  proposal  in  spite  of  great 
pressure  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes. 

Even  with  the  substantial  Increase  In  ap- 
propriation for  state  scholarships  and  grants- 
in-aid,  we  will  fall  far  short  of  the  needs  of 
Minnesota  residents  for  financial  assistance 
to  pursue  post-secondary  education.  We  con- 
servatively calculate  the  need  of  each  new 
high  school  graduating  class  to  be  $24  mUlion 
per  year  of  attendance  In  an  institution  of 
post-secondary  education.  The  fact  that  stu- 
dent costs  of  attending  post-secondary  Insti- 
tutions continue  to  rise,  having  increcued 
20  per  cent  during  the  past  two  years,  prob- 
ably makes  $24  million  a  definite  under- 
estimation. 

2.  Extending  the  Benefits  of  Post-Second- 
ary Education  to  Minnesota's  Disadvan- 
taged Population.  Extending  post -secondary 
education  to  a  larger  proportion  of  Minne- 
sota's population  represents  a  significant 
challenge,  since  doing  so  requires  that  the 
disadvantaged  segments  oif  Minnesota's  pop- 
ulation be  reached  and  served  effectively. 
While  the  iirban  disadvantaged  are  most 
easily  identified  because  of  their  concentra- 
tion, we  are  equally  conoemed  about  the 
rural  dlsadvanaged.  While  disadvantaged 
students  of  minority  races  are  most  easily 
Identified,  we  are  fully  aware  that  Minne- 
sota's disadvantaged  populations  Includes 
families  from  all  racial  and  ethnic  origins. 

Adequate  student  financial  aid  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  meeting  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged students.  Of  equal  Importance,  how- 
ever, Is  the  need  for  (1)  sufficient  programs 
of  recruitment  and  counseling  which  can 
stimvUate  and  direct  disadvantaged  students 
to  the  right  kinds  of  institutions  and  pro- 


grams, an&  ,  2 )  compensatory  and  supporting 
efforts  in  post-secondary  Institutions  ade- 
quate to  aosure  that  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged students  are  opportunities  to 
succeed  rather  ttian  opportiinltles  to  faU. 
Effectively  meeting  the  needs  of  Minnesota's 
disadvantaged  population  will  be  a  difficult 
and  costly  undertaking. 

3.  Expanding  the  Capacity  of  Post-Sec- 
ondary Education.  The  above  discussion  of 
the  numbers  of  new  institutions  which  have 
been  established  during  the  past  decade 
could  lead  to  the  erroneous  impression  tiiat 
the  job  of  expanding  post-secondary  educa- 
tion capacity  has  been  completed.  If  the  need 
for  expansion  had  been  fully  met,  all  efforts 
could  now  be  focused  on  improving  effective- 
ness. Such  is  not  the  case.  Reaching  Min- 
nesota's goal  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
poet-secondary  education  to  an  Increasingly 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  will  re- 
quire the  accommodation  of  70,000  more 
students  than  the  161,629  being  educated 
this  year  by  1985;  an  increase  of  more  than 
43  per  cent.  The  nine  new  institutions  which 
already  have  been  authorized  to  open  their 
doors  during  the  next  two  years  represents 
partial,  but  not  complete,  response  to  the 
need  for  expanding  the  capacity  of  post- 
secondary  education  in  Minnesota.  The  High- 
er Education  Coordinating  Commission  has 
recommendations  before  the  1971  Legisla- 
ture in  favor  of  legislative  authorization  for 
four  additional  state  Junior  colleges  and  two 
senior  Institutions.  In  addition,  we  are  faced 
with  the  need  for  continuing  improvement  in 
the  physical  plants  of  existing  institutions. 
While  we  can  anticipate  relief  from  the  pres- 
sure of  increasing  enrollments  during  the 
1980's,  no  such  relief  will  occur  during  the 
1970's. 

4.  Achieving  Greater  Utilisation  of  Pri- 
vate Colleges.  As  indicated  above,  the  propor- 
tion of  total  enrollments  which  are  accom- 
modated In  private  colleges  and  universities 
has  declined  steadily  in  recent  years  and  now 
represents  less  than  20  per  cent  of  total 
post-secondary  education  enrollments  in 
Minnesota.  Through  a  comprehensive  study 
of  private  higher  education  in  Minnesota 
conducted  during  the  past  year,  we  have  de- 
termined that  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  both  the  capacity  and  the 
willingness  to  accommodate  larger  numbers 
of  Minnesota  residents.  We  also  have  deter- 
mined that  financial  difficulties  comprise  the 
greatest  barrier  to  increased  service  from 
private  colleges  and  universities.  According- 
ly, the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Com- 
mission has  placed  several  recommendations 
for  changes  In  state  policy  on  private  col- 
leges before  the  1971  Legislature.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  these  proposals  is  the 
one  which  would  authorize  the  Commission 
to  make  payments  of  $500  per  student  for 
each  additional  Minnesota  resident  educated 
by  a  private  college  over  the  number  being 
educated  by  the  college  in  the  autumn  of 
1970.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Minnesota  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives Higher  Education  Committee  has  passed 
the  bin  Implementing  this  recommendation 
without  a  dissenting  vote  and  that  the  State 
Senate  Higher  Education  Committee  will 
consider  the  CommlsElon's  bill  in  the  near 
future. 

5.  Increasing  Production  of  Professional 
and  Para-Professional  Personnel  in  Critical 
Areas  of  Short  Supply.  While  the  needs  of 
Minnesota  residents  for  improved  health  care 
at  reasonable  cost  will  require  progress  on 
several  fronts,  increasing  the  supply  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  workers  is  essential. 
As  you  may  know,  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds  facilitated  a  beginning  class  of  227  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  medical  school — 
an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent  over  last 
year.  While' this  expansion  represents  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  increasing  the  production  of 
physicians.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  Minnesota,  the  siirroundlng 
glon  and  the  nation.  The  projected  need 
health  care  services  provided  the  basis 
the  Higher  Education  OoordlnaUng  CJomr  xls 
slon's  recommendation  to  the  1971  LeglUa- 
ture  for  developing  sufficient  capacity  for  015 
beginning  medical  students  in  the  statetby 
1976.  Preliminary  steps  already  have  been 
taken  for  establishing  a  new  two-year  nied- 
Ical  school  at  the  Duluth  campus  of  [the 
University  of  Minnesota  with  the  hope  ijhat 
this  school  ultimately  may  be  extended  to 
provide  a  complete  program  l«idlng  to  the 
MJ).  degree.  In  addition,  the  Commission  (has 
recommended  that  the  legislature  provide 
partial  support  for  a  new  private  undergiM- 
uate  medical  school  to  be  operated  by  rthe 
Mayo  Clinic  and  PVjundatlon  In  Roche^r. 
Proposed  legislation,  which  would  proflde 
M.OOO  for  each  Minnesota  resident  enrolled 
In  the  Mayo  medical  school.  Is  pending  Injthe 
1971  Legislature.  Increasing  the  capacity]  for 
medical  students  will  require  a  correspon^ng 
Increase  In  capacity  for  clinical  experloice 
In  affiliated  hospitals.  Increases  in  the  ^ate 
of  production  of  physicians  will  reqiilre  Cor- 
responding Increases  In  production  of  ofher 
health  personnel.  i 

6.  Improving  the  Quality  of  Post-Secand- 
ary  Education.  Although  the  quality  of  pi  »t- 
secondary  education  In  Minnesota  generilly 
has  Improved,  Improvement  of  quality  lags 
well  behind  the  need.  As  Indicated  abpve, 
quantitative  increases  In  poet-secondary 
education  often  has  demanded  priority  0ver 
Improvement  In  the  quality  of  post-second- 
ary education  services.  Continuing  deference 
of  qualitative  improvement  can  lead  to^  se- 
rious shortcomings  and  a  general  wetikeiilng 
of  Mlnnesotfi  post-secondary  education.  I 

7.  Be-Tooling  to  Provide  Better  ApprooAhes 
to  the  Instructional  Processes.  That  Mli^e- 
sota  post-seoondary  education  needs  to  re- 
tool or  gear-up  for  changes  In  educational 
practices,  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Howejver, 
testing  and  implementing  Innovative  prac- 
tices Is  a  costly  endeavor  for  any  Instltu^on 
including  higher  education.  There  la  general 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  large! ex- 
penditures by  Industry  for  re-toollng  to  ob- 
tain a  more  favorable  cost-benefit  n^tlo 
through  either  reduction  of  production  costs 
or  improvement  of  the  product  represents  a 
sound  Investment.  Post-secondary  education 
seriously  needs  a  similar  kind  of  massive]  In- 
vestment for  Implementing  Improved  edi^ca- 
tlonal  practices. 

THZ   rKDEKAL  ROLS 

In  keeping  with  its  continuing  comiilt- 
ment  to  meeting  post-secondary  education 
needs,  the  State  of  Minnesota  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  protlde 
the  resources  necessary  for  effectively  ad- 
dressing attention  to  the  problems  enumer- 
ated above  and  to  a  variety  of  additional 
problems.  Several  significant  new  s  eps 
which  the  state  Is  taking  have  been  Indi- 
cated. 

Unfortunately,  practical  conslderat  ons 
severely  limit  the  effort  which  the  state  can 
devote  to  post-secondary  education.  Rliilng 
costs  In  other  areas  of  state  government  serv- 
ices, together  with  growing  resistance  to] ad- 
ditional state  tax  increases,  are  combining  to 
constrict  the  state's  ability  to  Increase  Its 
Investment  In  post-secondary  educa;lon 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  needs.  The  magni- 
tude of  post-secondary  needs  to  be  met.  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  to  be  resoved 
and  the  limitations  to  be  overcome  In  gener- 
ating additional  tax  revenue  at  the  state  Uevel 
indicate  critical  difficulties  for  post-secqnd- 
ary  education  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1970's. 

All  relevant  projections  suggest  that  red- 
eral  assistance  for  post-secondary  education 
has  never  been  more  Important  to  continu- 
ing progress  than  it  is  now.  Positive  leg^la- 
tlon  In  this  committee  extending  and  Incr  Bas- 
ing authorization  for  federal  asslstancei  for 


post -secondary  education  Is  a  source  of  en- 
couragement for  VIS  at  the  state  level,  and 
we  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  legislation  In  this 
area. 

Prom  my  perspective  federal  assistance  can 
be  most  effective  and  will  have  the  greatest 
Impact  when  the  following  conditions  pre- 
vail: 

While  continuous  modification  to  Improve 
federal  programs  is  necessary,  losses  in  both 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  occur  with  fre- 
quent abrupt  changes  In  federal  policies. 
Serious  dislocations  result  from  shifting  fed- 
eral emphasis  among  support  areas. 

Late  funding  and  fluctuating  funding  of 
federal  programs  create  uncertalnltles  at  the 
state  and  institutional  levels  of  operation 
and  reduce  the  Impact  of  federal  assistance. 

Federal  programs  should  recognize  varia- 
tions in  the  patterns  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation among  the  states.  Program  structure 
designed  to  fit  the  organizational  pattern  of 
post-secondary  education  in  one  state  may 
not  be  compatible  with  the  pattern  of  orga- 
nization In  another  state.  Similarly,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  post-secondary 
education  will  vary  from  one  state  to  an- 
other. 

4.  Coordination  With  State  Planning.  At- 
tempting to  engage  In  systematic  planning 
of  post-secondary  education  at  the  state  level 
without  knowing  the  nature,  magnitude,  and 
conditions  of  federal  funds  which  will  be 
available  or  to  which  Institutions  they  will 
be  awarded  Is  something  like  attempting  to 
put  together  a  Jig-saw  puzzle  In  which  the 
shape  of  a  few  key  pieces  Is  unknown.  Lack 
of  coordinated  planning  at  the  state  and 
federal  levels  Inhibits  the  accomplishment 
of  goals  of  both,  and  reauces  economy  of  ef- 
fort. You  may  wish  to  seek  advice  on  coor- 
dinating federal  and  state  planning  for  post- 
secondary  education  from  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States.  Since  the  states 
assume  the  major  share  of  responsibility  and 
funding  for  post-secondary  education,  the 
simplest  means  of  coordinating  federal  and 
state  planning  may  be  found  in  constructing 
federal  programs  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
delegate  considerable  responsibility  for  im- 
plementation to  the  states  with  broad  fed- 
eral guidelines. 

5.  Balance.  Although  there  are  sound  rea- 
sons for  giving  special  emphasis  to  student 
assistance  In  order  to  equalize  opportunities 
and  to  provide  access  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation for  the  total  population,  a  reasonable 
share  of  federal  assistance  should  be  allo- 
cated to  strengthening  {xjet-secondary  Insti- 
tutions and  programs.  Physical  plants  need 
to  be  Improved  and  exptanded;  the  supply  of 
library  resources  and  Instructional  equip- 
ment must  be  continuously  Increased  and 
Improved.  Support  for  testing  and  Imple- 
menting new  educational  practices  on  a 
broad  scale  Is  desperately  needed.  The  po- 
tential benefits  of  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion and  community  service  activities  are 
far  from  being  achieved.  The  critical  func- 
tion of  extending  knowledge  through  re- 
search Is  expensive,  but  essential  to  continu- 
ing progress  In  al  areas  of  human  endeavor. 

8.  ResponsibUity  for  National  Needs.  Gen- 
erally, the  states  must  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  conducting,  and 
financing  post-secondary  education  with  as- 
sistance from  the  federal  government.  How- 
ever, some  areas  of  need  are  so  pervasive  and 
so  costly  to  meet  as  to  require  that  the  fed- 
eral government  assiune  a  larger  than  usual 
share  of  the  responsibility.  Medical  educa- 
tion Is  a  good  example.  About  half  of  the 
physicians  produced  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  medical  school  have  entered  prac- 
tice In  states  other  than  Minnesota  diirlng 
recent  years.  Minnesota's  plans  for  a  second 
state  medical  school  and  state  assistance  for 
a  new  private  medical  school  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  and  Foundation  are  discussed  above. 
These  efforts  will  represent  a  substantial  and 


costly  contribution  to  necessary  Increases  In 
the  supply  of  physicians  regionally  and  na- 
tionally. Hopefully,  an  increasingly  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  contribu- 
tion can  be  assumed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  keeping  with  the  critical  national 
interest  In  Improving  health  care. 

Background  Information  on  thx  Minnesota 

Higher  Education  Coordination  Commission 

(By  Richard  C.  Hawk,  executive  director) 

Purpose  and  Primary  Responsibility. — The 
Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Commission,  which  was  established  by  the 
1965  Minnesota  State  Legislature,  has  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  post-secondary  education,  both 
public  and  private.  In  Minnesota.  The  Com- 
mission reports  to  both  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  and  Is  concerned  primarily 
with  advising  the  Governor  and  the  Legisla- 
ture on  matters  of  public  policy  on  higher 
education  and  state  action  necessary  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  Minnesota  residents  for 
post-secondary  education  with  reasonable 
economy  of  effort.  Accordingly,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  conducting  a  systematic  program  of 
long-range  comprehensive  planning.  As  part 
of  Its  coordinating  function,  the  Commission 
reviews  proposals  for  new  instructional  pro- 
grams to  be  established  In  Minnesota  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  makes  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  or  not  each  proposed 
program  is  consistent  with  the  Commission's 
guidelines  for  establishing  new  programs. 
The  Commission  also  exercises  statutory  au- 
thority for  entering  Into  higher  education 
reciprocity  agreements  with  neighboring 
states. 

Secondary  Responsibility. — In  addition  to 
the  primary  responsibility  for  planning  and 
coordination,  the  Commission  has  been  as- 
signed responsibility  for  administration  of 
some  statewide  higher  education  programs, 
including  (1)  a  state  scholarship  program, 
(2)  a  state  program  of  grants-in-aid,  (3)  a 
state  Interlnstltutlonal  television  program, 
(4)  the  Federal  facilities  program  under 
Title  1  of  Pi.  88-204,  (6)  the  Federal  Com- 
murUty  Services  and  Continuing  Education 
Program  under  Title  1  of  Pi.  89-329,  and 
(6)  the  Federal  Instructional  Equipment 
Program  under  Title  VI,  Part  A,  of  PI.  89- 
329. 

Commission  Membership. — The  Commis- 
sion consists  of  18  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor:  one  from  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, two  from  each  of  the  four  boards  which 
govern  public  post-secondary  institutions, 
and  two  private  college  presidents. 

Commission  Staff.— The  Commission  has 
a  professlonfil  staff  of  14  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  secretarial  and  clerical  personnel. 

Commission  Budget. — ^The  Commission's 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  $571,744, 
of  which  «333,0OO  was  appropriated  by  the 
State  Leglslatxire,  $111,000  was  provided  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  administra- 
tion of  Federal  programs,  and  $12,744  came 
from  grants  from  private  foundations  and 
other  sources  for  support  of  special  projects. 

Remarks  bt  Donald  K.  Smtth,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Administration,  UNivERsrrY  op  Min- 
nesota 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  this  opportimlty  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning.  I  particu- 
larly value  the  opportunity  to  discuss  brief- 
ly some  \irgent  national  goals  in  higher  edu- 
cation which  could  be  realized  through  the 
various  bills  before  your  committee,  I  shall 
try  to  avoid  dwelling  on  the  simple  but  ob- 
vious fact  that  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  in  serloxis  financial  straits  and  that 
we  badly  need  a  massive  rener^l  and  exten- 
sion of  federal  participation  in  our  problems 
if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  students 
and  with  this  nation's  commitment  to  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Our  situation  Is  bleak; 
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the  situation  of  our  students  Is  bleak;  and 
the  general  situation  Is  likely  to  remain 
bleak  without  significant  new  legislation 
from  Congress. 

But  I  think  this  general  fact  Is  well  known, 
and  I  want  to  confine  my  testimony  today  to 
a  series  of  propositions  about  some  national 
goals  which  I  think  should  be  sought  through 
new  legislation.  In  doing  this  I  shall  limit 
myself  primarily  to  the  following  topics: 
student  financial  assistance,  institutional  aid 
related  to  such  assistance;  the  special  prob- 
lem faced  by  private  Institutions  with  high 
student  costs;  and  the  special  concerns  of 
graduate  education.  I  would  also  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  Importance  of  the 
proposals  for  a  National  P^undatlon  for 
Higher  Education. 

These  limitations  in  my  comments  do  not 
Imply  lack  of  interest  In  or  Importance  to 
other  provisions  of  the  several  bUls  before 
you.  For  example,  I  think  the  proposals  In 
Senator  Pell's  bill,  S.  659.  for  facility  con- 
struction assistance  Is  of  urgent  importance, 
and  his  Graduate  Facility  Grant  proposal  is 
a  serious  effort  to  reaffirm  by  the  Congress 
the  long  term  national  Interest  In  maintain- 
ing centers  of  graduate  education  and  re- 
search. Expanded  aid  for  library  development 
as  recommended  In  his  bill  also  responds  to 
a  need  to  which  every  college  or  university 
administrator  or  faculty  member  could 
testify.  But  limitations  of  time  sviggeet  that 
I  should  focus  my  comments  today  on  cer- 
tain xirgent  new  directions  charted  In  the 
legislation  you  are  considering. 

Let  me  organize  my  remarks  by  asserting 
some  six  principles  which  I  think  should  un- 
derlie new  legislation,  and  then  commenting 
on  the  relationship  of  these  principles  to  our 
situation  In  Minnesota,  and  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation  you  are  considering. 

The  first  principle  Is  that  this  nation 
ought  to  make  good  on  Its  long  standing 
commitment  to  see  to  it  that  no  student  Is 
blocked  from  access  to  post  high  school  edu- 
cation, appropriate  to  his  capacities  and  in- 
terests, by  reason  of  economic  or  educational 
disadvantage.  It  should  be  unthinkable  for 
this  nation  to  continue  to  Impose  an  eco- 
nomic barrier  to  higher  education  for  the 
poor— or  Increasingly  for  students  of  modest 
means.  It  should  be  equally  unthinkable  to 
deny  access  to  those  who  have  accumulated 
an  educational  disadvantage  by  reason  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  they  were  born, 
and  in  which  they  g:rew  up  and  received 
their  early  education. 

Removing  the  economic  barrier  should 
be  an  urgent  national  goal,  but  achieving 
that  goal  requires  a  strong  infusion  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants-in-aid  by  the 
Federal  government,  Joined  to  Improved 
work-study,  and  loan  programs. 

Let  me  describe  very  briefly  the  massive 
nature  of  the  problem  we  face  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  We  have  more  than 
50,000  students  attending  the  University. 
For  the  most  part  they  do  not  have  available 
family  support  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  their  education.  Last  year,  approximately 
75%  of  our  students  were  employed,  either 
on  or  off  campus.  In  any  given  quarter. 

We  provided  for  these  students  approxi- 
mately 5<'2  million  dollars  In  financial  as- 
sistance through  loans,  work-study,  and 
scholarships  and  grant-in-aid.  Of  the  aid 
we  have  provided  in  the  last  three  years, 
some  80%  has  taken  the  form  of  self-help 
by  the  student — that  Is,  loans,  work,  and 
work-study.  Only  20  7o  has  been  available 
in  the  form  of  grants  or  scholarships.  The 
average  Indebtedness  of  our  students  has 
been  increasing  steadily.  We  are  looking  at 
students  carrying  heavy  and  Increasing  debt 
loads,  seeking  self-help  through  work  In  the 
face  of  Inadequate  resources  for  such  pro- 
grams, facing  Increasing  costs  for  tuition, 
books,  and  board  and  room.  And  we  see  no 
real  way   of   keeping   opporttinlty   open   for 


these  students  without  quick  and  generous 
participation  by  the  federal  government. 

We  have  Initiated  In  recent  years  a  broad 
sp>ectrum  of  outreach  programs  designed  to 
identify  and  bring  Into  a  successful  experi- 
ence in  higher  education  many  talented  and 
motivated  students  facing  economic  and 
educational  barriers.  Our  early  Identifi- 
cation programs,  our  work  with  area 
schools  and  agencies,  and  the  special  guid- 
ance and  tutorial  programs  which  have  been 
developed  have  succeeded.  Students  for  whom 
a  university  education  was  once  wholly  be- 
yond possibility  are  moving  successfully  In 
our  programs.  But  at  this  moment  we  face 
the  desperate  problem  of  knowing  that  sim- 
ply to  maintain  our  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged at  their  present  levels  will  require 
an  additional  %%  million  dollars  in  the  next 
blennlum,  the  sources  of  which  are  not  ap- 
parent. Maintenance  Is  the  lowest  goal  to 
which  we  should  aspire,  but  even  this  Is 
hazarded  unless  there  is  strong  federal  ex- 
pansion of  educational  opportunity  grant 
programs,  and  work-study  programs. 

The  most  important  piece  of  unfinished 
business  before  higher  education  and  this 
nation  seems  to  me  that  of  opening  fully 
the  door  of  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
our  people,  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  central 
emphasis  in  Senator  Mondale's  Bill,  S.  1161, 
and  a  section  of  Senator  Pell's  bill,  S.  659. 

The  second  principle  I  would  propwse  Is 
that  expanded  programs  of  student  assist- 
ance should  be  accompanied  by  a  forth- 
right recognition  of  the  Institutional  costs 
associated  with  efforts  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Student  tuition  ajid  fees 
do  not  pay  fully  the  costs  of  providing  ed- 
ucation, and  If  students  are  to  be  given 
assistance  In  meeting  their  costs,  Institu- 
tions also  need  aiseistance  in  meeting  fully 
their  obligations  to  thedr  students.  The  prob- 
lem oT  Institutional  costs  becomes  partlc- 
tdarly  acute  as  more  students  facing  eco- 
nomic and  educational  disadvtkntage  are 
brought  to  our  campuses.  At  the  University 
of  Minnesota  our  work  with  such  students 
has  Involved  developing  additional  guidance 
and  tutorial  programs,  some  new  curricula, 
and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  by 
properly  marshalling  our  resources  we  could 
open  the  door  of  edi-catlonal  oppwrtunlty  to 
students  for  whom  such  opportunity  was 
previously  unavailable. 

Both  Senator  Pell's  bill,  and  Senator  Mon- 
dale's bill  address  the  question  of  Institu- 
tional aid  as  a  reciprocal  of  student  assist- 
ance, and  this  approach  seems  to  me  an  enor- 
mously important  recognition  of  the  expand, 
ing  costs  faced  by  Institutions  with  a  com- 
mitment to  opening  the  doors  of  opportun- 
ity. I  was  also  impressed  by  the  principle  In 
Senator  Mondale's  bill  that  the  proportion 
of  institutional  aid  should  increase  in  terms 
of  the  level  of  the  student's  education.  This 
is  a  significant  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
educational  costs  rise  as  students  progress 
to  more  advanced  levels  of  study.  The  rec- 
cgnition  would  give  healthy  impetus  to  the 
efforts  of  colleges  and  universities  to  secure 
better  infcrmation  on  the  full  costs  of  ed- 
ucation at  various  levels,  and  in  various 
pr3grams. 

A  third  principle  which  seems  Important 
to  me  Is  that  of  providing  aid  to  students  In 
a  form  which  will  broaden  the  student's  ca- 
pacity to  choose  among  several  institutions 
which  might  be  available  to  him.  Across  the 
t}oard  limitations  on  the  aid  packages  which 
can  be  provided  for  students  tend  to  force 
students  Into  public  institutions  where  tui- 
tion levels  are  comparatively  low.  This,  In 
turn,  simply  Increases  pressure  on  these  In- 
stitutions to  seek  expanded  tax  support  at 
the  State  level  to  meet  costs  resulting  from 
Increasing  numbers.  Senator  Mondale's  bill 
has  an  interesting  and  useful  approach  to 
this  problem  by  providing  a  sliding  scale  of 
grants  related  to  student  costs  at  a  given  In- 
stitution. The  formvila  balances  nicely  the 


goal  of  providing  greater  support  to  students 
who  choose  higher  cost  InstitutionB,  but  pro- 
viding a  decreasing  percentage  of  total  cost 
as  the  cost  of  the  institution  rises.  This  bal- 
ance would  have  the  effect,  I  believe,  of  in- 
creasing the  opportunity  of  students  to 
choose  higher  cost  Institutions,  while  at  the 
same  time  discouraging  a  sharp  or  sudden 
tendency  on  the  part  of  students  uniformly 
to  prefer  high  cost  institutions. 

A  fourth  principle  which  should  be  recog- 
nized is  that  of  maintaining  a  proper  bal- 
ance among  grant-in-aid  programs,  work- 
study  programs,  and  loan  programs  In  the 
total  approach  to  student  aid. 

We  do  not  believe  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  that  students  should  receive  the 
full  cost  of  their  education  through  grants- 
in-aid.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  some  80 """f.  of 
the  aid  now  being  received  by  our  students  Is 
In  the  form  of  self-help — work,  work-study, 
or  loans.  Under  optimal  conditions  of  fund- 
ing we  would  want  that  percentage  to  de- 
cline, but  we  would  continue  to  expect  and 
insist  that  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents carry  the  major  share  of  the  costs  of 
their  education  through  self-help. 

The  best  approach  to  the  problem  of  aid  Is 
that  of  preparing  aid  packages  for  Individual 
students  based  on  a  candid  appraisal  of  the 
package  most  likely  to  help  the  student  suc- 
ceed in  his  educational  objectives,  and  most 
likely  to  motivate  him  to  assume  personally 
as  much  of  the  burden  of  aid  as  is  possible. 
In  general  we  follow  the  practice  of  seeking 
full  aid  assistance  without  loan  indebtedness 
for  disadvantaged  students  starting  their  ed- 
ucational careers.  The  student's  risk  of  fail- 
ure is  highest  at  this  point;  the  psychological 
commitment  he  must  make  is  highest;  his 
need  to  give  full  and  undivided  attention  to 
his  studies  is  highest.  As  the  student  ex- 
periences success,  and  as  the  probability  that 
he  will  fulfill  his  educational  objectives  in- 
creases, It  is  appropriate  that  he  carry  in- 
creasing levels  of  self-help,  through  loans, 
and  employment,  while  grant-in-aid  re- 
sources are  husbanded  to  help  new  students 
enter  the  educational  stream  successfully. 

At  the  moment  our  major  problem  In 
maintaining  an  aid  program  which  is  psy- 
chologically and  educationally  wise  is  haz- 
arded by  the  absolute  shortage  of  adequate 
funds  for  grant-in-aid,  and  for  work-study. 
Infusions  are  needed  here.  But  we  do  not  ex- 
pect these  infusions  to  be  so  massive  as  to 
eliminate  the  Importance  of  expanding  loan 
programs. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  possibility  that 
federal  legislation  dealing  fully  with  the 
problem  of  student  assistance  could  rec- 
ognize the  interaction  of  grant-in-aid,  work 
study,  and  loan  funds,  perhaps  possibly  by 
specifying  the  maximum  percentage  of  total 
support  that  could  be  provided  through 
grants-in-aid  by  the  end  of  the  student's 
second  year,  or  fourth  year  of  undergraduate 
Instruction.  Most  institutions  are  managing 
their  aid  packages  in  this  way,  but  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  would  assure  general 
use  of  the  principle.  I  should  also  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  specific  section  In  S. 
1123,  introduced  by  Senator  Prouty.  Section 
414  Of  his  bill  lifts  the  80%  limit  on  fed- 
eral contribution  to  work-study  programs  in 
the  presence  of  a  finding  that  the  limit  will 
block  a  desirable  program.  This  change  is 
Important. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  work-study  system 
imaginatively  (and  our  students  seek  work- 
study  opportunities  well  beyond  our  avail- 
able resources),  the  80%  will  have  to  be 
more  flexible.  The  off  campus  public  serv- 
ice Jobe  which  students  are  seeking,  will  only 
be  in  plentiful  enough  supply  if  the  80% 
ceiling  limit  is  lifted.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  was  involved  In  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  Urban  Corps  program  In 
Minneapolis  and  had  there  been  no  80% 
limit,   the   city  of  Minneapolis  could  have 
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absorbed  three  times  the  niunber  of  the  ur- 
ban Corps  students  who  In  fact  worked  flor 
the  city.  There  are  exciting  possibilities  flor 
community  service  work  using  the  wor|c- 
Btudy  mechanism,  and  I  urge  you  favoral^le 
consideration  for  this  change. 

A  flfth  principle  I  should  like  to  addr<es 
la  that  of  making  adequate  provisions  ft>r 
maintaining  and  expanding  the  strength  of 
onr  great  national  centers  of  graduate  edu- 
cation research,  and  post  baccalaureate  pro- 
fessional study.  The  current  fiscal  woes  of 
higher  education,  and  the  nation,  shox4d 
not  be  permitted  to  become  the  occasion  fbr 
dlsmantUng  the  capabUlty  of  our  graduate 
universities  to  maintain  and  expand  the 
supply  of  highly  educated  men  and  wom«n 
available  to  this  nation.  The  costs  of  grad- 
uate and  poet  baccalaxireate  profeesloaal 
education  are  high.  The  cost  to  the  nation 
of  depressing  the  capability  and  productivity 
of  theee  institutions  would  be  enormously 
higher.  No  one  giving  serious  thought  to 
the  matter  could  assume  that  this  nation 
wUl  need  fewer,  rather  than  more  graduaite 
scholars,  scientists,  and  professionals  In 
the  next  few  decades.  Tet  we  shall  ha*e 
fewer,  rather  than  more  unless  the  pro- 
grams which  support  students  and  supp<»1; 
the  teaching  and  research  capability  of  o4ir 
universities  are  enacted  and  funded.  J 

Much  has  been  made  In  the  last  year  of  the 
alleged  oversupply  of  doctoral  students  |n 
certain  academic  disciplines,  and  the  pliglit 
of  highly  educated  professionals  who  ha^e 
found  themselves  unemployed  through  dis- 
locations or  changes  in  priorities  in  the  na- 
tion's economy.  The  larger  truth  is  that  u|i- 
employment  among  Phi).s  in  this  natlonjls 
largely  a  myth  if  it  Is  implied  that  such  vm- 
employment  is  of  major  proportions,  or  lis 
general  to  all  fields.  For  example,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  1969  doctorates  In  t|ie 
natural  and  social  sciences,  engineering  a$d 
mathematics,  was  1.1%  as  compared  wl|h 
3.6%  for  the  nation's  work  force  generally. 
The  range  was  from  0.6%  in  biochemistry, 
to  1.8%  in  engineering.  The  rate  undoubte<<ly 
increased  in  1970  as  general  unemployment 
levels  went  to  6J%  In  December,  and  Oe- 
mained  at  6.0%  In  January  of  1971.  The 
point  la  not  that  unemployment  is  nob- 
existent,  but  that  all  studies  show  that  to- 
day, as  In  the  past,  unemployment  Is  lowest 
for  the  most  highly  educated,  and  least  llkiy 
to  persist  for  this  same  group.  Moreover, 
gloomy  forecasts  concerning  the  employabjl- 
Ity  of  the  highly  educated  typically  take  Co 
accounting  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  demaod 
for  quJOlfled  people  in  the  health  sciences. 
and  in  the  multitude  of  professionals  needed 
for  national  efforts  concerning  environme|i- 
tal  defense  and  improvement.  I 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  reality  of 
marketplace  changes  for  many  of  the  tradi- 
tional areas  of  doctoral  study.  Allan  Caijt- 
ter's  studies  indicate  the  probability  that 
oversupply  for  some  fields  may  be  more  than 
a  transient  phenomenon.  What  I  am  saying 
Is  that  this  phenomenon  docs  not  argue  Ipr 
curtailment  rather  than  expansion  of  post 
baccalaureate  professional  and  graduate  edii- 
cation.  The  phenomenon  does  argue  the  cofi- 
stralnt  In  certain  fields,  expansion  in  others, 
and  development  of  new  areas  of  speclallzii- 
tlon  and  competence  tuned  to  the  require - 
menta  of  our  society. 

Support  for  graduate  education  and  «- 
search  obviously  involves  a  wide  spectrum  of 
federal  legislaUon,  agencies,  and  programs. 
But  in  relation  to  the  legislation  before  tUls 
Committee,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  extenslcn 
of  the  availability  of  student  opportunj|ty 
grants,  in  Senator  Mondale's  bill,  to  po^t- 
baccalaureate  students,  and  the  provlsiolu 
both  for  graduate  fellowships  and  for  insti- 
tutional costs  of  Instruction  grants  related  to 
those  fellowships.  I  also  noted  the  far  reach- 
ing attention  given  to  gradiiate  programs  tn 


Senator  Pell's  bill.  This  included,  support  for 
research  libraries,  for  graduate  academic  fa- 
cilities, for  continuation  of  the  education 
professions  development  authorization,  for 
institutional  support  In  developing  stronger 
and  better  graduate  programs,  for  graduate 
fellowships,  and  for  extension  of  Titles  rv 
and  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  and  of  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  broad  spectr\im  of  programs 
would  help  ensxire  continued  health  for  an 
enterprise  which  is  so  clearly  national  in  its 
purposes  and  its  contributions  as  to  require 
a  focused  and  Judicloiis  concern  In  federal 
legislation. 

The  sixth,  and  final  principle  I  should  like 
to  present  is  that  as  we  seek  to  meet  the 
costs  of  expanding  opportimity  for  students, 
and  maintaining  health  for  oiir  institutions, 
we  should  also  be  adventuresome  In  our 
search  for  new  and  better  ways  of  providing 
higher  education.  Innovations  are  needed, 
m  curricula,  in  instructional  practice,  and 
in  the  governance  and  management  of  the 
higher  education  enterprise.  A  significant 
fraction  of  our  effort,  therefore,  should  bo 
In  the  area  of  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment for  post  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. 

The  proposals  by  Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Javlts  for  establishing  a  National  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education  should  be  confirmed. 
We  face  awesome  tasks  as  we  seek  to  recon- 
struct our  educational  systems,  to  bring  the 
fruits  of  knowledge  about  learning  systems 
to  bear,  to  extend  appropriate  opportunity 
to  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  occupa- 
tions, and  to  Improve  our  understanding  of 
the  costs  and  consequences  of  our  learning 
sjrstems  with  resultant  Improvements  In  the 
efficiency  of  our  work.  Theee  tasks  will  not  be 
performed  well  or  quickly  by  faculties  wholly 
caught  up  in  the  task  of  maintaining  pres- 
ent programs,  nor  by  institutions  caught 
up  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  survival.  They 
will  not  be  performed  simply  through  reli- 
ance on  the  private  sector  of  our  economy, 
despite  Its  important  and  substantial  con- 
tributions. We  need  to  build  a  commitment 
to  edxxcational  research  and  development 
Into  the  fabric  of  the  federal  support  sys- 
tem, and  this  I  take  to  be  the  objective  of 
the  proposed  National  Foundation. 

In  this  connection  you  may  be  Interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  last  year  committed  Itself  to 
Investing  up  to  3  %  of  its  instructional  budg- 
et to  educational  development  projects  mein- 
aged  at  the  departmental  and  collegiate 
level.  Initiation  of  this  massive  program  of 
self  help  cannot  be  quickly  achieved  with 
cvurent  budgets  scarcely  adequate  to  meet 
current  teaching  obligations.  However,  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  could  well  provide  our  in- 
stitution, and  others,  with  the  seed  money 
to  build  our  capability  for  creative  Innova- 
tion. I  mention  the  action  of  our  faculty 
only  to  emphasize  that  there  is  a  willingness 
to  change.  Indeed  an  eagerness  to  change, 
now  observable  In  our  Institutions.  We  need 
a  national  commitment  to  support  the  tasks 
we  want  to  undertake, 

tjNIVIBSmr   OF   MINNISOTA 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  located  on 
five  campuses  offering  a  full  range  of  post 
secondary  educational  offerings  for  under- 
graduate to  PhD  study. 

Its  principal  campus — the  Twin  City  Cam- 
pus— is  home  for  41,000  students  and  Is  the 
largest  single  campus  site  In  the  nation.  The 
University  also  has  a  campus  in  Duluth 
which  Is  moving  towards  a  full  graduate  pro- 
gram In  addition  to  Its  undergraduate  offer- 
ings. At  Morris,  the  University  has  a  small 
undergraduate  ccunpus  which  we  are  build- 
ing as  a  model  of  public  undergraduate 
liberal  arts  institution. 

At  Crookston  and  Waseca  we  house  two 


year  Agricultural  Technical  Schools  prepar- 
ing people  for  careers  in  various  agricultur- 
ally related  professions. 

Testimony  or  EIdgar  M.  Caklson  Before  the 
Education  StrBCOMiirrrEE  of  Labor  and 
Public  Wn.rAKE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  Edgar  M.  Carlson,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Minnesota  Private  College 
Council.  This  organization  specifically  repre- 
sents the  sixteen  private  four-year  fully-ac- 
credited liberal  arts  colleges  In  the  State  of 
liflnnesota  and  more  generally  represents  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  the  private  sector.  The 
Council  seeks  to  foster  and  Implement  co- 
operation among  member  institutions  for  the 
Improvement  of  higher  education  services 
and  opixjrtunlties,  to  provide  a  unified  voice 
for  Independent  higher  education  in  the 
state,  and  to  cooperate  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  governmental  agencies  and 
other  interested  groups  in  developing  poli- 
cies and  programs  for  the  advancement  of 
higher  education. 

Having  been  president  of  one  of  the  mem- 
ber institutions  from  1944-1968,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  closely  Identified  with  the 
problems  and  the  achievements  of  higher 
education — particularly  as  reflected  in  the 
experience  of  the  private  sector  but  also  in 
the  broader  dimensions — since  those  days 
when  the  federal  presence  on  our  campuses 
took  the  form  of  V-12  and  other  military 
units  during  World  War  II.  Even  though 
those  days  now  seem  far  removed,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  national  leadership 
which  initiated  and  has  since  carried 
through  such  far-reaching  programs  of  as- 
sistance as  the  GI  Bill,  the  war-surplus  pro- 
grams, the  housing  loans,  the  massive  pro- 
gram of  student  loans  in  various  forms,  the 
academic  facilities  grants  and  loans,  grants 
for  needy  students  and  the  many  other  pro- 
grams which  have  done  so  much  to  open  the 
doors  of  higher  education  to  vastly  larger 
numbers  of  students  and  to  train  the  per- 
sons and  to  erect  the  plants  to  care  for  them. 
Higher  education  would  be  much  less  than 
it  is  today  if  the  federal  government  had 
not  participated  at  the  scale  and  In  the 
manner  which  It  has — most  especially  private 
higher  education  would  be  much  less  than 
It  is  today  without  this  federal  Involvement. 
Unlike  the  state  appropriations,  federal 
grants  have  generally  been  equally  available 
to  public  and  private  institutions. 

As  I  review  the  historical  development  of 
higher  education  in  Minnesota  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  periods  of  great- 
est growth  in  the  private  sector  have  coin- 
cided with  specific  federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance. In  the  period  between  1931  and  1939 
the  proportion  of  Minnesota  students  In  the 
private  sector  Increased  from  23.2%  of  the 
total  enrollment  to  26.4%.  These  were  the 
years  of  the  NTA  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  students.  In  the  years  Immediately 
after  WW  n  the  enrollment  pattern  shifted 
f\irther  toward  the  private  sector.  Between 
1939  and  1947  the  shift  nationally  was  from 
47%  private  to  51%  private  and  private  en- 
rollment predominated  until  1952;  in  Min- 
nesota It  was  from  26.4%  private  to  30.3%, 
and  it  continued  to  increase  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  until  1954  when  It  reached  34.1%. 
There  la  no  question  that  the  major  factor 
In  opening  up  the  option  of  attending  private 
institutions  was  the  original  QI  BlU.  The 
shift  in  the  other  direction  coincides  almost 
exactly  with  the  change  In  the  OI  Bill  In 
1952  to  a  blanket  grant  for  all  purposes  in- 
stead of  providing  a  separate  amount  for 
tuition  and  fees  plus  a  subslstance  allow- 
ance. The  effect  of  this  change  was  dram- 
atized for  me  recently  by  comparing  the 
veteran  enrollment  at  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas  in  St.  Paul  now  and  in  1948.  Then 
1800  out  of  about  2000  students  were  vet- 
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erans,  now  80  out  of  2400  students  are  vet- 
erans. There  is  probably  no  other  member 
college  at  present  with  as  many  veterans  as 
St.  Thomas. 

In  many  respects  the  eo's  were  a  time  of 
great  growth  In  Minnesota's  private  colleges, 
even  though  the  public  sector  grew  at  a 
much  faster  rate.  The  Higher  Education  Co- 
ordinating Commission  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  these  institutions  in  1970. 
It  found  that  between  1960  and  1970  enroll- 
ment grew  by  60%,  representing  a  total  of 
more  than  11,000  additional  students,  equal 
to  the  combined  enrollment  of  three  existing 
state  colleges,  two  and  a  half  University 
branches,  or  the  total  enrollment  in  metro- 
politan area  Junior  colleges  at  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Their  total  assets  increased  by 
more  than  $200  million,  their  endowments  by 
986  million.  They  expended  (120  million  for 
plant  during  the  decade  and  paid  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  it  in  cash.  Of  the  nearly  $50 
million  borrowed,  (30  million  came  from  the 
federal  government.  It  is  significant  that  at 
the  end  of  the  decade  these  colleges  were 
raising  money  from  private  sources  for  capi- 
tal purposes  at  three  times  the  rate  (approxi- 
mately $12  million  a  year)  at  which  they  were 
raising  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
They  nearly  doubled  their  library  holdings 
from  1.200,000  to  2.137.984. 

Since  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
became  operational  in  1964  through  1970,  26 
projects  have  been  funded  at  Minnesota's 
four  year  private  colleges  for  a  total  of  $10,- 
602,867  and  these  colleges  have  received 
$661,440  in  matching  grants  under  Title  VI 
A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  It  is 
clear  that  the  growth  of  these  institutions  in 
the  sixties  is  in  considerable  part  the  con- 
sequence of  favorable  federal  policy. 

In  view  of  this  impressive  record  in  the  60's 
what  are  we  concerned  about? 

First,  we  are  concerned  that  the  disparity 
between  public  and  private  costs  to  the  stu- 
dent has  now  become  so  great  as  to  effec- 
tively remove  the  option  of  freely  choosing 
a  private  college  for  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents and  making  It  a  dubioiis  if  not  impru- 
dent choice  even  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
do  so.  Tuition  charges  at  Minnesota's  private 
colleges  are  relatively  modest  (ranging  from 
$1210  to  $2289)  but  when  the  average  total 
cost  of  attendance  at  these  institutions  is 
compared  with  the  average  total  cost  of  at- 
tendance at  twenty  large  public  universities 
(ACE  A  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education,  1970) 
the  difference  Is  $1223  a  year  or  nearly  $5000 
for  four  years.  In  1967-68  the  difference  was 
$799;  In  1959-60  it  was  $263;  in  1947-48  It 
was  $166.  Clearly  the  student  does  not  now 
face  the  same  kind  of  alternative  with  re- 
spect to  choices  which  he  did  in  any  one 
of  the  earlier  years. 

Although  private  college  enrollment  In- 
creased by  about  60%  during  the  decade,  it 
Is  significant  that  the  rate  of  growth  has 
now  dropped  to  less  than  1%  a  year.  In  1968 
it  was  3%,  in  1969  it  was  2%,  in  1970  it 
was  .6%.  Nine  of  twenty-two  four  year  in- 
stitutions declined  In  total  enrollment  in 
1970  and  ten  declined  In  freshman  enroll- 
ment. Since  1954  the  colleges  of  the  state 
have  projected  their  enrollments  in  five  year 
Intervals.  The  private  college  projection  for 
1960  was  exceeded  by  1500,  the  projection  for 
1965  was  barely  reached,  the  1970  projection 
was  missed  by  about  1000.  The  colleges  have 
indicated  their  Intention  of  growing  by  an 
other  1 1 ,000  students  by  1980  but  under  exist- 
ing state  and  federal  programs  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  they  can  expect  to  do  more  than  hold 
their  own  and  may  need  to  anticipate  actual 
reductions  in  number  as  well  as  in  the 
proportion  of  the  total  enrollment. 

In  attempting  to  maintain  their  enroll- 
ments and  to  provide  access  to  their  institu- 
tions on  the  part  of  persons  who  could  not 
absorb  the  Increasing  differential  in  costs, 
the  colleges  have  assumed  heavier  and  heav- 
ier responsibility  for   financial  aid  to  stu- 


dents. Ten  years  ago  the  total  of  loans,  grants 
and  scholarships  from  all  sources  was  $2321,- 
672;  In  1964-65  it  was  $4,959,740;  in  1969-70 
it  was  $10,964,111.  During  that  time  direct 
ai>propriatlons  from  institutional  budgets  to 
financial  aid  Increased  from  $1,188,822  In 
1960-61  to  $4,588,021.  In  the  latter  years  the 
colleges  were  investing  10%  of  their  Educa- 
tional and  General  Budget  in  financial  aid. 
"nie  amount  was  one-fourth  the  cost  of  In- 
struction and  departmental  research,  twice 
as  much  as  library  expenditures,  and  more 
than  plant  operation  and  maintenance.  Fed- 
eral grants  in  1969-70  supplemented  the  in- 
stitutional efforts  by  nearly  two  million  dol- 
lars and  federal  loans  an  work  study  pro- 
grams have  been  a  very  great  factor  In  en- 
abling the  colleges  to  put  together  a  pack- 
age of  grants,  work,  and  loans  which  would 
be  realistic  for  the  student.  Approximately 
60%  of  the  students  attending  private  col- 
leges are  receiving  some  form  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  for  entering  classes  the  ratio  is 
higher  than  that.  For  minority  students  it 
is  very  much  higher  (between  86%  and  96% ) . 
The  colleges  are  caught  in  a  dilemma:  they 
want  their  institutions  to  be  avallcU>le  to  all 
economic  and  social  levels  of  our  population 
but  under  existing  funding  policies  they 
must  ask  the  student  to  carry  the  additional 
cost  of  attending  their  kind  of  institution. 
If  he  cannot,  someone  must  provide  the 
means.  If  no  one  else  does  the  institution 
must  do  so.  This  means  still  higher  costs  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  and  still  higher 
aid  grants  for  those  who  cannot.  The  finan- 
cial aid  contribution  from  college  budgets 
has  doubled  every  four  years  during  the  past 
decade.  For  these  colleges  it  Is  now  $4.5  mil- 
lion. Will  it  be  $9  mUlion  four  yettfs  from 
now  and  $18  million  eight  years  from  now? 
Already  financial  aid  from  institutional 
budgets  equals  nearly  $200  per  student  en- 
rolled. In  other  words,  without  the  burden 
of  financial  aid,  tuitions  could  now  be  near- 
ly $200  less  than  they  are. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  about  our  finan- 
cial resources.  The  figures  on  financial  aid  to 
students  may  be  related  to  the  deficit  prob- 
lems of  private  Institutions.  Again,  I  shall 
cite  findings  of  the  Minnesota  private  col- 
lege study. 

In  1960-61,  five  Minnesota  colleges  ran 
deficits  totalling  $101,687  but  total  revenues 
m  all  the  private  colleges  exceeded  expendi- 
tures by  $1,219,163. 

In  1964-65,  seven  Minnesota  colleges  ran 
deficits  totalling  $375,160  but  total  revenues 
in  all  the  private  colleges  exceeded  expendi- 
tures by  $685,265. 

In  1968-69,  eight  Minnesota  colleges  ran 
deficits  totalling  $583,865  but  total  revenues 
in  all  the  private  colleges  exceeded  expendi- 
tures by  $444,610. 

In  1969-70,  fourteen  of  sixteen  colleges  ran 
deficits  totalling  $2,641,158  and  total  ex- 
penditures exceeded  revenues  by  $2,608,993. 
(If  one  excludes  one  institution  which  was 
atypical  both  figures  are  reduced  by  $1 
million.) 

An  examination  of  these  figures  reveals 
clearly  that  the  present  crisis  has  been  In 
the  making  for  some  time  and  can  hardly 
be  construed  as  a  temporary  miscalculation 
on  the  part  of  erring  administrators.  How- 
ever, if  one  relates  it  to  the  financial  aid 
burden  which  has  fallen  to  the  private  col- 
leges, not  by  their  own  choice  but  by  force 
of  circumstances  which  they  could  not  con- 
trol, the  college  performance  appears  quite 
creditable.  Even  if  one  takes  the  larger  defi- 
cit figure  for  the  last  year  It  Is  hardly  more 
than  half  of  the  financial  aid  provided  out 
of  institutional  budgets  during  that  year. 
Without  that  biirden  they  would  actually 
have  shown  a  surplus  of  about  $2  million. 

Minnesota  has  now  enacted  a  state  scholar- 
ship and  grant  program  with  modest  fund- 
ing. It  is  hoped  that  it  will  increase  to  a 
point  where  it  can  become  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  meeting  the  financial  aid  needs  of 


Minnesota  students.  The  federal  government 
has  been  our  major  ally  in  meeting  this 
need.  We  believe  that  it  must  continue.  In 
partnership  with  state  and  private  sources, 
to  meet  this  growing  need. 

The  private  sector  in  higher  education  in 
Minnesota  differs  from  that  in  many  other 
states  in  that  it  has  no  large  private  uni- 
versity. To  the  extent  that  federal  programs 
have  been  oriented  toward  the  university  and 
graduate  level  the  private  sector  in  Minne- 
sota has  not  shared  in  federal  support  to 
the  extent  that  has  been  the  case  in  many 
states.  However,  its  colleges  could  well  claim 
to  be  better  than  average  in  the  quality  of 
their  programs,  facilities,  staff,  and  grad- 
uates. Indeed,  they  include  some  of  the  very 
distinguished  liberal  arts  colleges  by  any 
standard  of  measurement.  Four  of  the  six- 
teen member  colleges  received  the  highly 
coveted  Ford  Foundation  incentive  grants, 
a  proporton  far  above  that  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  None  of  them,  at  least  those  who 
are  members  of  the  Coiincil,  are  likely  to 
close  their  doors  this  year  or  next  year  or 
even  the  year  after  that.  But  they  know 
that  the  present  odds  against  them  will  be- 
come Insuperable  at  some  point  In  the  fu- 
ture, for  some  sooner  than  for  others,  unless 
ways  are  found  to  adi4>t  public  policies  and 
programs  to  the  new  conditions  tinder  which 
they  live  and  work. 

Those  new  conditions  are  epitomized  In  the 
escalation  of  college  costs,  though  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  change.  A  public  service 
such  as  education  can  be  subsidized  volun- 
tarily when  it  is  inexpensive — a  few  dedi- 
cated teachers  in  simple  facilities,  and  a 
group  of  people  who  believe  in  what  they 
are  doing  enough  to  provide  modest  gifts. 
When  medical  and  hospital  services  were  in- 
exi>enslve  it  was  enough  to  have  doctors  will- 
ing to  forget  to  bill  their  poor  patients  and 
to  have  "charity  beds"  in  hospitals.  Those 
days  are  long  gone.  A  whole  range  of  con- 
sumer subsidies  (medicare,  welfare  payments, 
etc.)  along  with  Insurance  coverages  have 
enabled  both  public  and  private  dispensers 
to  exist  side  by  side,  and  subsidies  for  btiild- 
Ings  and  equipment  have  been  available  from 
public  sources  on  approximately  equal  terms. 
If  public  hospitals  were  charging  one-fourth 
to  one-third  the  cost  of  their  services,  while 
private  hospitals  charged  the  full  cost  less 
whatever  they  could  raise  in  gifts,  I  think 
it  Is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  any 
private  hospitals  anywhere. 

There  are  at  least  three  things  that  must 
be  done  If  private  colleges  and  universities 
are  to  continue  as  a  viable  part  of  this  coun- 
try's program  of  higher  education. 

1.  The  student's  financial  problem  must  be 
solved  through  public  programs.  This  is  as 
true  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  attend  a 
private  college  as  for  the  student  who  wishes 
to  attend  a  public  institution.  It  Is  no  more 
logical  to  expect  the  private  college  to  shoul- 
der the  financial  problems  of  its  students 
than  it  Is  for  the  private  hospital  or  any 
other  dispenser  of  a  public  service.  We  are 
greatly  heartened  by  the  apparent  agreement 
among  the  variotis  proposals  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  high  priority  that  must  be 
given  to  financial  aid  for  students.  Our  col- 
leges have  been  helped  by  EOGa  and  by  work- 
study  programs  because  a  significant  number 
of  their  students  do  come  from  low-income 
homes.  They  have,  however,  had  to  add  very 
substantial  grants  from  their  own  resources 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  attend.  We  take 
some  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have  propor- 
tionately more  minority  students  in  these  In- 
stitutions than  our  share  of  the  total  en- 
rollment. In  part,  it  is  our  desire  to  make  our 
facilities  available  to  minority  and  other 
low-income  students  which  has  accelerated 
our  own  investment  in  student  aid  so  rapid- 
ly. The  provision  in  $659  for  supplementary 
grants  of  up  to  one-half  the  total  aid  award- 
ed up  to  $1000  in  addition  to  i,ne  basic  grant 
offers  commendable  fiexlbility  for  those  stu- 
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dents  who  qualify,  as  does  the  variable  biit 
dlmlnlslilng  proportion  of  costs  carried  under 
S1161.  To  some  extent  this  Is  true  in  Sll|3 
but  it  is  regrettable  that  the  student  who 
wishes  to  attend  an  Institution  which  does 
not  already  have  a  public  subsidy,  and  whe^e 
consequently  the  student  must  carry  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost,  must  depend  on  loans  only 
for  this  additional  cost. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  If 
both  national  and  state  law  makers  in  thatr 
concern  for  the  most  economical  use  of  tie 
taxpayers  money  would  beeir  in  mind  that 
they  are  talking  about  the  same  taxpayers. 
Thus,  if  in  order  to  make  federal  tax  pay- 
ments go  as  far  as  possible  they  pursue 
policies  which  inevitably  add  to  the  state's 
tax  burden  they  are  acting  with  less  wlsdotn 
and  concern  than  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect of  them.  If  we  allow  Just  enough  Snalk- 
cial  aid  at  the  federal  level  to  enable  o^e 
to  attend  an  Institution  where  three-fourtns 
of  the  cost  must  be  carried  by  the  state  we 
will  certainly  not  be  surprised  If  that  Is 
where  he  goes,  thus  assuring  that  the  state 
win  have  to  pay  an  additional  amount  equfil 
to  70-75%  of  the  cost  of  his  education  pl^s 
buildings  and  equipment.  It  does  not  improte 
the  choice  greatly  if  we  tell  him  that  if  ie 
will  obligate  the  state  In  that  amount  I^e 
will  get  a  grant  without  strings  attache^, 
but  if  he  wishes  to  relieve  the  state  of  tbkt 
obligation  he  will  have  to  return  the  differ- 
ence at  a  future  date.  Is  it  not  a  better  stew- 
ardship of  tax  funds  to  Invest  a  little  mo^e 
at  the  federal  level  If  thereby  one  saves  la 
good  deal  more  at  the  state  level?  | 

Two.  The  second  thing  that  must  be  do^e 
to  keep  the  private  sector  viable  in  the  yeat^s 
ahead  Is  to  halt  and  Indeed  reduce  tlie 
growing  disparity  in  costs  to  the  studeit 
between  public  and  private  institutlori. 
Even  if  student  aid  programs  based  on  nejd 
should  be  adequate  and  adequately  fundeil. 
escalating  costs  will  at  some  point  effective- 
ly discourage  students  who  cannot  establish 
need  from  choosing  a  private  college.  The<)- 
retlcally,  we  could  create  a  situation  whete 
a  disproportionate  number  of  affluent  sti- 
dents  were  concentrated  In  the  public  sectfcr 
because  students  with  need  could  choose 
private  colleges  with  little  or  no  penalty 
whereas  those  without  need  could  not.  While 
there  may  be  some  upward  movement  In 
public  costs,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  ei- 
pect  the  problem  to  be  resolved  in  this  ws^. 
Moreover,  private  college  resources  would 
not  necessarily  increase  because  public 
charges  were  raised.  What  Is  needed  is  ai 
other  source  of  income  which  will  make  ts 
private  college  less  dependent  on  studei 
income  and  hence  reduce  the  pressure  towa^ 
higher  and  higher  tuition  rates. 

Two  of  the  bills  before  this  committee  hai 
specific  provisions  for  payments  to  instit^ 
tlona  In  the  form  of  "cost  of  instructia 
allowances"  or  "cost  of  education  suppU 
ments."  Since  the  lowest  tuition  charged  this 
year  among  the  colleges  which  are  membefs 
of  the  Minnesota  Private  Ctollege  Ck>uncll  ^s 
tl210,  the  provision  in  S6fi9  for  tl200  le^ 
any  tuition  charged  would  regrettably  be  pt 
no  help  in  its  present  form.  At  this  point  we 
raxist  be  pardoned  If  we  have  a  distinct  pref- 
erence for  the  provisions  in  SI  161.  We  wa- 
come  also  proposals  that  wquld  reimburse  tne 
colleges  to  a  degree  for  ^e  public  service 
which  they  perform,  assuming  in  effect  a  coil 
tractual  relation  between  these  instltutloz 
and  government  which  corresponds  to  reli 
tlonshlps  between  many  other  agencies  pe^ 
forming  public  services  and  the  governmer 
This  might  be  either  on  the  basis  of  enrolj 
ment  or  on  the  basis  of  graduates.  While 
believe  that  institutional  stipends  tied  io 
needy  students  would  have  an  Important 
benefit  In  the  added  Inducement  It  gives  to 
seek  out  such  students,  we  are  also  aware  •f 
the  Importance  of  establishing  the  principle 
of  reimbursement  for  the  public  service 
which  we  perform  independent  of  such  sp«- 
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clal  cases  as  are  represented  by  a  specific 
group  of  needy  students. 

3.  The  third  thing  which  must  be  done  If 
private  colleges  are  to  continue  to  make  the 
contribution  of  which  they  are  capable  is  to 
provide  a  portion  of  the  means  needed  for 
faculties  and  equipment.  Facilities  grants 
and  loans  bad  an  effect  on  the  expansion  of 
faculties  during  the  sixties  far  beyond  the 
amount  which  they  represented.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  just  over  $10 
million  In  faculties  grants  produced  the  rest 
of  the  $71  mUlion  raised  for  capital  expan- 
sion, but  with  the  $30  mUlion  in  federal  loans 
it  certainly  had  a  very  great  impact  on  that 
growth. 

The  private  coUege  study  found  that  18.5% 
of  the  buUdings  on  our  campuses  were  rated 
"poor"  by  the  presidents  and  wUl  need  to  be 
replaced  in  the  next  few  years.  It  Is  both  an 
Indication  of  tightening  budgets  and  a  warn- 
ing of  future  deterioration  to  learn  that  esti- 
mated deferred  maintenance  woiild  cost  $26 
million.  Even  to  provide  adequately  for  their 
current  enrollment  the  Institutions  esti- 
mated needs  of  2  mUlion  square  feet  of  new 
space  and  to  grow  as  intended  more  than  3 
mUlion. 

We  therefore  commend  Senator  Pell  for  In- 
cluding both  grants  and  loans  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  Im- 
portance of  the  college  library  program  and 
urge  strongly  that  it  be  continued  along  the 
lines  proposed  in  S659. 

We  find  the  proposal  of  Senator  Javits  In 
SI 704  for  allocations  to  the  states  for  student 
aid  on  the  basis  of  the  state's  effort  to  pro- 
vide student  assistance  very  attractive.  It 
is  quite  a  different  matter  these  days  to  be 
operating  a  college  in  a  state  where  students 
bring  their  own  financial  aid  with  them, 
sometimes  in  amounts  of  a  half  mUUon  dol- 
lars or  more,  by  virtue  of  a  strong  and  well- 
funded  state  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  students,  than  it  is  to  be  operating  a 
comparable  coUege  In  a  state  with  little 
or  no  financial  assistance  provided  where  the 
coUege  mtist  raise  a  like  amount  for  its  stu- 
dents. It  seems  to  be  an  entirely  appropri- 
ate use  of  federal  funds  to  encourage  such 
state  programs  through  matching  arrange- 
ments in  this  field  as  It  has  done  in  many 
others.  It  would,  moreover,  help  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities  throughout  the 
country.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  same  principle  could  not 
be  followed  with  regard  to  any  form  of  gen- 
eral institutional  grants  whether  these  are 
tied  to  low-income  students,  total  enroll- 
ment or  number  of  graduates. 

Oiir  coUeges  concur  in  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. We  are  pleased  to  note  the  national 
concern  for  new  directions  and  programs 
and  wish  to  make  ourselves  available  for 
these  purposes  in  whatever  ways  are  appro- 
priate. We  believe  firmly  in  the  continuing 
growth  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  educational  enterprise  because  we  be- 
lieve In  the  importance  of  learning  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  We  must  continue 
to  explore  and  search  out  and  teach  in  all 
places  and  in  all  ways,  but  most  especially,  in 
the  future  as  In  the  past,  through  committed 
academic  communities  where  men  are  given 
the  time,  the  means,  and  the  motives  for  seri- 
ous intellectual  inquiry  and  for  highly  com- 
petent training. 

Although  the  above  comments  focus  on  the 
private  sector,  they  are  generally  applicable 
to  public  institutions  as  well.  Financial  aid 
for  students,  aid  to  institutions,  and  the 
means  for  growth  represent  critical  needs 
for  both  public  and  private  institutions.  The 
public  Interest  Is  best  served  when  ways  of 
support  are  devised  which  enable  both  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  as  common  part- 
ners in  a  Joint  enterprise  to  serve  students 
effectively  and  thus  contribute  to  the  weU- 
belng  of  aU. 


Minnesota  PRtvAXE  College  Coxtncil 

BACKGBOTTND  INrOBMATION 

The  Minnesota  Private  College  CouncU  is 
comprised  of  the  sixteen  fuUy-accredlted 
private  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
8ta.te.  The  oldest  among  them  was  founded 
in  1854  and  the  youngest  In  1912.  Seven  are 
located  In  the  metropvolitan  area,  of  which 
six  are  In  St.  Paul.  Two  are  in  Winona,  two 
in  St.  Cloud,  two  in  Northfield,  one  In  Moor- 
head,  one  In  St.  Peter,  and  one  in  Duluth.  In 
addition  to  those  institutions  which  are 
members  of  the  Council  there  are  sixteen 
other  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, of  which  four  are  theological  semin- 
aries, five  are  Junior  colleges,  three  are 
Bible  coUeges,  two  are  four  year  colleges,  one 
is  a  college  of  law  and  one  Is  a  college  of  art 
and  design. 

The  enrollment  in  all  private  institutions 
in  1970-71  U  30,089;  in  aU  four  year  institu- 
tions 27,288,  in  Junior  colleges  1,205  and 
In  professional  schools  1 ,596.  The  smaUeet  of 
the  foxir-year  colleges  enrolls  736  students 
and  the  largest  has  an  enrollment  of  2,674. 

The  private  colleges  of  Minnesota  awarded 
5310  degrees  in  1970,  of  which  5036  were 
Bachelors  degrees,  34  were  Associate  degrees 
and  240  were  Masters  degrees.  TTielr  physical 
plant  has  a  book  value  of  $229,752,035  and 
an  estimated  replacement  value  of  $325  mil- 
Uon;  their  endowment  funds  total  $86,128,- 
096;  their  library  holdings  are  In  excess  of 
2  mUlion  volumes. 

The  member  colleges  have  received  federal 
faculties  grants  of  about  $10  mlUlon  and 
faciUtles  loans  of  about  $30  million.  Their 
students  are  benefidEirlee  of  approximately 
$2  million  annually  in  federal  grants  and 
work-study  stipends  and  the  colleges  receive 
another  $1.5  mUlion  annually  from  federal 
agencies  for  other  operating  programs. 

OrUy  two  of  the  colleges  offer  graduate 
degrees,  and  these  are  offered  only  in  limited 
fields. 

The  Council  has  been  In  existence  for 
more  than  forty  years  and  is  the  organiza- 
tion through  which  the  member  colleges  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  It  seeks  to  foster 
and  implement  cooperation  among  member 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  higher 
education  services  and  opportunities,  to  pro- 
vide a  unified  voice  for  Independent  higher 
education  in  the  state,  and  to  cooperate 
with  institutions  of  higher  education,  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  other  interested 
groups  in  developing  policies  and  programs 
for  the  advancement  of  higher  education. 
In  1968  the  CouncU  engaged  a  full-time 
Executive  Director  in  the  p)eTson  of  Dr. 
Edgar  M.  Carlson,  President  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College  from  1944-1968.  He  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Independent  CoUeges  and  Univer- 
sities. 


Statement   by   O.   Theodore   Mttau,   Chan- 
cellor,   Minnesota    State    College    Sts- 

TEM 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Minnesota  State 
College  System,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  share  some  comments  about  our  system, 
a  few  of  its  programs,  and  some  of  its  needs. 

The  Minnesota  State  CoUege  System  is 
composed  of  six  regional  colleges  ranging  in 
size  from  3,100  to  12,488  and  located  at 
Bemidji,  Mankato.  Moorhead,  St.  Cloud, 
Winona,  and  Marshall;  total  cn-campus  en- 
rollment in  the  fall,  1970.  was  39.405.  The 
first  five  colleges  (Winona.  1860;  Mankato, 
1868;  St.  Cloud,  1869;  Moorhead,  1888;  and 
Bemidji,  1919)  were  created  as  two-year 
Normal  Schools  to  prepare  elementary  school 
teachers.  By  1921  the  Institutions  had  be- 
come state  teachers  colleges,  authorized  to 
grant  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  Education, 
and  In  1953  received  legislative  authorization 
to  offer  a  fifth  year  of  teacher  education 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree.  The 
student  demand  in  Minnesota  for  programs 
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In  addition  to  teacher  preparation  led,  in 
1967,  to  the  state  coUeges  becoming  multi- 
purpose institutions.  Since  that  time  strong 
liberal  arts  programs  and  additional  profes- 
sional programs — Including  graduate  studies 
leading  to  the  M.A.,  M.S.,  and,  in  one  college, 
the  Specialist  degrees — have  been  developed. 
In  1967,  the  newest  of  the  colleges.  Southwest 
State  CoUege  at  Marshall,  accepted  its  first 
class. 

Each  college  operates,  with  considerable 
autonomy,  under  the  supervision  of  a  nine- 
member  Board.  The  Chancellor  serves  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  System  and  has 
the  responslbUlty  of  leadership  and  co- 
ordination in  such  arefis  as  curriculims 
development,  campus  planning  and  develop- 
ment, and  budget  allocations  and  manage- 
ment systems. 

A  unique  characteristic  of  the  Minnesota 
State  CoUege  System  is  the  Common  Market 
Program  that  seeks  to  offer  students  the  f\Ul 
resources  of  all  the  coUeges  and  to  facilitate 
various  educational  experiences  which  can 
be  handled  more  effectively  through  co- 
operative arrangements. 

Coordinated  in  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor, 
the  Common  Market  Program  is  currently 
divided  into  four  areas.  A  Student  Exchange 
Program  enables  a  student  to  move  easily 
from  his  home  campus  to  one  that  might 
offer  a  program  otherwise  unavailable  to  him 
or  unjustifiably  expensive  to  duplicate  at  his 
coUege.  The  Internship  Program  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  classroom  by  permitting 
the  students  to  be  involved  in  a  work  expe- 
rience related  to  their  academic  Interests  and 
tor  which  they  earn  credit.  The  Urban 
Clinical  Experiences  Program  supplements 
the  teacher  education  experience  by  permit- 
ting fifty  students  per  quarter  to  spend  a 
term  in  a  metropolitan  school,  thus  affording 
students  from  rural  areas  an  opportunity  to 
receive  training  in  an  urban  setting.  The 
Community  Resources  for  Higher  Education 
Program,  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  makes 
the  personnel  and  resources  of  theatre  com- 
panies, art  museums,  and  musical  ensembles 
available  to  state  college  students  through 
performances,  displays,  and  short-term  work- 
shops. A  faculty  member,  an  administrator, 
and  a  student  from  each  of  the  six  colleges 
and  two  members  of  the  Chancellor's  staff 
comprise  sm  Advisory  CouncU  with  respon- 
BlbUty  for  making  policy  recommendations 
on  the  various  programs  and  for  maintaining 
a  communications  network  among  the  vari- 
ous program  directors  on  each  campus, 
faculty  and  student  senates,  the  college 
administrations,  the  Chancellor's  Office,  and 
the  Board. 

This  model  for  cooperative  programs  among 
the  colleges  and  between  the  coUeges  and  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  within  government, 
business,  the  arts,  and  the  social  services  Is, 
we  feel,  the  way  of  the  future  in  higher  edu- 
cation. The  time  is  quickly  passing — If  not 
already  passed — when  single  institutions  can 
provide,  effectively  and  economically,  the  va- 
riety of  learning  expriences  necessary  for  the 
kind  of  education  required  by  our  society. 

My  remarks  will  be  limited  to  the  two 
areas  which  seem  most  in  need  of  federal  as- 
sistance— student  financial  assistance  and  re- 
sources to  stimulate  and  to  implement  sig- 
nificant Innovations  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. 

STTTDENT     FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance for  students.  Within  the  Minnesota 
State  College  System,  44%  of  the  freshmen 
in  the  fall  of  1969  came  from  families  with 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $7,500;  67% 
were  from  families  with  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $10,000.  Rising  costs,  coupled 
with  the  difficulty  students  have  in  finding 
Jobs,  have  combined  to  create  a  situation 
where  families  formerly  considered  financial- 
ly comfortable   are   now  having  a  difficult 


time  providing  educational  funds  for  their 
children.  While  there  must  be  more  aid  pro- 
vided for  minorities  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  assistance  must  also  be  in- 
creased for  those  considered  middle-class. 

Loan  programs  are  good,  but  In  these  times 
of  inflation  questions  might  be  raised  about 
requiring  students — particularly  those  from 
lower  economic  backgrounds — to  borrow  large 
amounts  of  money  with  which  they  are  bur- 
dened for  years  after  graduation.  Grant  pro- 
grams must  be  available  to  students  in  suf- 
ficient amounts  so  they  can  attend  college 
with  a  small  loan  plus  that  which  can  be 
earned  during  the  summer  and  from  part- 
time  jobs  during  the  academic  year. 

In  making  funds  available,  two  major  re- 
visions in  existing  programs  would  be  help- 
ful. First,  the  work-study  program,  while 
sound,  has  limitations  that  make  it  less 
effective  than  it  might  be.  Income  level  re- 
quirements are  so  low  that  many  students 
In  need  of  assistance  in  these  times  of  infia- 
tion  cannot  qualify.  Furthermore,  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  type  of  Jobs  for  which 
a  work-study  student  is  eligible  limits  the 
opportunities  available  and  creates  a  short- 
age of  positions. 

Secondly,  a  forgiveness  clause,  similar  to 
that  for  NSDL  recipients  who  go  into  teach- 
ing, might  be  considered  for  other  occupa- 
tions. The  result  would  perhaps  be  to  en- 
courage students  to  enter  those  areas  where 
there  is  currently  a  shortage. 

Fluids  continue  to  be  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  and  then  preparing 
talented  but  disadvantaged  students  for 
meaningful  education.  Furthermore,  funds 
must  be  available  to  provide  on-going  pro- 
grams. A  great  injustice  is  done  when  stu- 
dents are  granted  enough  assistance  to  enter 
college  but  are  then  left  alone  to  adjust  to 
a  new  and  alien  culture. 

Forward  funding  would  Immeasurably  as- 
sist the  equitable  distribution  of  aid.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  financial  aid  officers  in 
the  coUeges  have  not  had  any  idea  how  much 
money  would  be  available  to  them  until  after 
the  school  year  had  started.  If  this  informa- 
tion could  be  known  six  months  earlier,  col- 
leges would  be  able  to  inform  students  at  the 
time  of  application  whether  or  not  money 
would  be  available.  Undoubtedly  students 
with  great  financial  need  do  not  even  apply 
when  financial  aid  officers  cannot  give  them 
any  indication  about  the  likely  availability 
of  funds. 

RESOUSCES  FOB  INNOVATIONS  IN  TEACHING  AND 
LEARNING 

The  second  major  need  of  perhaps  most 
educational  institutions,  and  certainly  those 
of  the  Minnesota  SUte  College  System,  Is  for 
money  for  innovative  Improvements  in  te«w;h- 
ing  and  learning.  These  terms  are  used  in  the 
broadest  sense;  I  am  speaking  not  simply 
about  new  ways  of  teaching  traditional  mate- 
rial but  of  a  new  kind  of  learning  process. 
For  too  long  all  of  education  has  been  overly 
provincial  and  has  tended  to  ignore  both  the 
needs  of  the  larger  community  as  well  as 
Its  resources.  There  are  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  partnerships  between  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  agencies  of  so- 
ciety such  as  business,  industry,  government, 
and  the  arts  which  could  result  in  more 
meaningful  education  and  In  new  services  to 
society. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  education  has 
frequently  been  attacked  for  not  being  more 
innovative  and  relevant,  the  financial  re- 
sources required  are  not  available. 

In  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  educa- 
tion, money  for  innovation  and  for  new  pro- 
grams has  the  lowest  priority.  Budgets  are 
based  on  that  which  exists  rather  than  upon 
what  is  new.  This  is  partlctUarly  true  in  times 
of  fiscal  austerity;  state  legislatures  fund  the 
known  and  those  programs  viewed  as  the  "es- 
sentials" while  cutting  requests  for  the  inno- 
vative, the  different,  and  the  untried. 


It  18  In  this  area  that  federal  government, 
through  flntoiclal  assistance  and  agencies 
such  as  the  proposed  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education,  could  act  to  stimulate 
change  and  to  encourage  Innovation.  It  is 
virtually  Impossible  for  a  college  to  make  ma- 
jor Innovative  changes  without  funds.  Often 
the  amount  of  money  required  is  not  sub- 
stantial, but  is  beyond  that  which  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  state  for  operating  ex- 
penditures. The  federal  government,  through 
grants  for  certain  kinds  of  programs,  can  ex- 
pand the  resources  necessary  for  change. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  federal 
money  is  appropriated  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
complishes this  desired  end.  In  the  past,  fed- 
eral programs  have  been  created  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  but  effectiveness  has  occasion- 
ally been  lessened  because  of  particular  fea- 
tures or  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
money  was  allocated.  For  purpKSses  of  illus- 
tration, I  will  comment  upon  two  areas  of 
concern. 

Money  has  most  often  been  appropriated 
to  a  particular  project  in  response  to  a  spe- 
cific appUcation.  The  problems  inherent  In 
this  approach  are  multiple.  The  new  academ- 
ic activity  known  as  "grantsmanshlp"  has 
resulted  in  a  variety  of  difficulties:  proposals 
of  questionable  value  have  appeared  in  volu- 
minous number  as  a  result  of  the  prestige 
value  of  obtaining  a  grant;  Inordinate 
amounts  of  staff  time  are  devoted  to  prepar- 
ing proposals  for  a  variety  of  unrelated  proj- 
ects; proposal  writers  are  sometimes  unduly 
infiuenced  by  projects  popular  at  the  time, 
often  to  the  detriment  of  institutional  and 
even  departmental  goals  and  objectives.  AU 
too  often  programs  have  been  oriented  to 
research  Institutions  and  funds  have  been 
given  for  Important  but  narrow  faculty  re- 
search specialties  and  have  neither  benefited 
the  teaching-learning  process  nor  stimu- 
lated change.  Indeed,  the  effect  has  been  to 
re-enforce  the  traditional,  research-oriented 
academic  values  of  the  university  at  the  ex- 
pense of  student-centered  teaching.  More- 
over, the  project  approcu^  to  federal  funding 
militates  against  comprehensive  institutional 
planning;  a  college  is  not  really  free  to  adapt 
and  change  as  an  institution  because  re- 
sources are  obtained  in  a  fragmented  man- 
ner without  regard  to  a  coordinated  plan. 
The  problem  is  magnified  on  a  system  basis 
such  as  In  Minnesota.  In  aa  effort  to  avoid 
duplication  and  to  encourage  cooperative 
programs  a  system  plan  might  envision  the 
development  of  a  particular  program  on  only 
two  campuses,  but  a  project  is  funded  on  a 
third.  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
change  and  innovation,  grants  might  more 
appropriately  be  made  to  an  institution  or  to 
a  system,  not  for  a  highly  specialized  project 
but  in  response  to  ideas  for  more  general,  far- 
reaching  programmatic  innovations.  An  in- 
stitution should  then  be  periodically  evalu- 
ated to  determine  if  resources  are  being  used 
effectively  and  In  a  manner  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  stated  objectives. 

A  related  concern  is  that  some  grants  are 
given  only  to  certain  tyjjes  of  institutions 
without  enough  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  programs  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
Intended  are  not  limited  to  that  particular 
type  of  school  or  coUege.  For  example,  in 
Minnesota  vocational  programs  are  not  exclu- 
sively found  in  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools.  In  some  geographic  areas  a  state  col- 
lege serves  the  role  of  a  Junior  college  or  a  vo- 
cational school.  Even  in  some  regions  where 
there  are  vocational  schools  a  state  coUege, 
through  agreement  between  the  two  Institu- 
tions, develops  a  vocational-technical  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  grants  for 
vocational  education  be  given  not  by  type  of 
Institution  but  according  to  specific  program- 
matic needs.  Thus,  funds  might  be  made 
avaUable  for  a  program  located  in  a  voca- 
tional-technical school  in  one  area  of  the 
state,  a  Junior  college  in  another  area,  and  a 
state  coUege  in  a  third  region.  In  this  man- 
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ner  students  In  vocational-technical  *o- 
grams  are  not  penalized  for  attending  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  institution.  State  plans  or 
agencies — for  example,  the  Minnesota  Higher 
Education  Coordinating  Oommlsslon — can 
asaure  that  federal  funds  not  be  granted  for 
Identical  vocational  programa  in  the  s^me 
Immediate  area,  thua  avoiding  the  subsidisa- 
tion of  unnecessary  duplication. 

Assuming  that  grants  for  the  Improvemfcnt 
of  teaching  and  learning  could  be  mada  to 
Institutions  or  systems  rather  than  for  ^- 
clflc  projects,  I  offer,  for  ptirpose  of  llluslUa- 
tlon,  some  examples  of  programs  that  coiuld 
benefit  students.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and.  In  many  cases,  the  region  in 
which  the  college  Is  located. 

In  the  faU,  1970,  the  institutions  of  higgler 
education  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  «ere 
invited,  through  the  Minnesota  State  Col- 
lege Common  Market  Program,  to  partlclf^te 
In  an  Interstate  ecology  conference  concern- 
ing needs  and  problems  related  to  areas  al<)ng 
the  boundary  waters.  Out  of  this  conferebce 
there  emerged  a  steering  committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  Identifying  needs 
and  proposing  studies  that  could  be  used;  by 
public  agencies  In  making  policy  decisions. 
Funding,  however,  will  be  needed  to  under- 
take these  studies.  I 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  klnd|  of 
program  that  has  broad  and  significant  Im- 
plications for  education  and  society.  EacU  of 
the  Minnesota  state  colleges  serves  a  partic- 
ular region  of  the  state.  While  needs  tnd 
problems  vary,  all  regions  face  In  comijion 
the  need  to  respond  to  the  challengeaj  of 
technological  and  social  change.  There  [ex- 
ists a  great  opportvinlty  for  cooperative ,  ef- 
forts Involving  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  various  other  segments  of  soclf ty. 
The  academic  resources  of  the  college.  In- 
cluding faculty  expertise,  can  be  focused 
upon  problems  of  real  relevance  for  the 
community.  The  community  benefits  aA  a 
result  of  having  objective  studies  upon 
which  to  make  decisions  and  practical  solu- 
tions to  critical  problems. 

A  major  handicap  for  colleges  in  attenapt- 
Ing  to  apply  its  resovirces  to  problems  of  [the 
community  Is  that  of  fac\ilty  time.  Therfc  is 
a  recognized  need  for  faculty  member^  to 
relate  their  academic  disciplines  to  the  pitob- 
lems  of  society,  but  there  exists,  also,  .the 
very  real  restraints  caused  by  limited  time 
and  staff.  Ideally,  faculty  members  shduld 
take  leaves  from  teaching  to  work  In  afeas 
complementary  to  their  specialties:  a  chem- 
ist might  work  on  a  pollution  probleM  In 
Indvistry.  a  political  scientist  might  sfrve 
•  on  the  staff  of  a  senator  or  representative. 
or  a  management  professor  might  spend  a 
term  In  a  business.  In  these  cases  both  the 
professor  and  the  organization  in  whlchj  he 
takes  an  intershlp  profits. 

The  Minnesota  State  College  Systeni  Is 
formulating  a  pilot  program  called  Conupu- 
nlty  Fellowships  for  Faculty.  Developed  Ico- 
operatlvely  under  the  Common  Market,  this 
program  would  place  faculty  members  ffom 
the  six  colleges  in  field  experiences  relited 
to  their  teaching  areas.  The  purpose  Is  tivo- 
fold:  to  enrich  the  faculty  member's  experi- 
ence and,  hence,  make  him  a  more  effective 
teacher,  and  to  make  the  faculty  member's 
theoretical  knowledge  available  to  the  prac- 
titioners in  the  field.  Because  no  funds; are 
available,  participation  Is  limited  to  the 
Bxmimer  and  to  those  who  can  afford  td  be 
Involved  In  this  kind  of  experience  wlthjout 
financial  remuneration.  Thus,  there  Is  a  rieed 
lor  funds  to  use  as  grants  to  faculty  mem- 
bers so  this  kind  of  program  can  be  extenied. 

Equally  important  Is  the  involvement  of 
students  In  off-campus  Internship  prograims. 

Educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  Hi 
this  society  at  this  time,  learning  cannot 
realistically  be  confined  to  the  classroom  and 
to  the  campus.  The  recent  Carnegie  Ci>m- 
misslon  report.  Leas  Time,  More  Options,  rec- 
ommends that  more  service  and  employn  ent 


opportunities  be  created  for  "stop-out"  pe- 
riods between  high  school  and  college  and 
during  the  college  years  so  that  students  may 
be  Involved  In  short-term  Jobs  and  appren- 
tice programs.  Under  the  Minnesota  State 
College  Common  Market,  students  are  placed 
with  various  governmental,  cultural,  busi- 
ness, and  social  service  agencies.  Currently 
various  students  are  spending  their  spring 
quarter  working  In  the  offices  of  Senators 
Mondale  and  Humphrey,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Administration,  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service,  the  St.  Paul  Arts  and  Science  Cen- 
ter, the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  and 
mental  hospitals,  to  mention  the  experiences 
of  only  a  few.  The  student's  work  Is  coordi- 
nated with  his  academic  program  so  that  he 
receives  credit  but,  more  Important,  acquires 
Insights,  sees  new  relationships,  and  brings 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  together  in 
a  way  impossible  to  achieve  on  a  campus. 
Presently  the  student  must  bear  all  expenses 
of  relocating  and  of  living  In  an  area  that 
Is  frequently  more  expensive  than  his  col- 
lege community.  The  absence  of  a  subsidy  to 
defray  expenses  and  to  provide  a  stipend  defi- 
nitely limits  this  opportunity  to  those  stu- 
dents who  come  from  families  with  consid- 
erable financial  resources.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ofllce  or  agency  that  accepts  an  intern 
U  required  to  devote  staff  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  student,  but  Is  not  compen- 
sated. Many  agencies  and  offices  contribute 
this  time  gladly,  but  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
niunber  of  Interns  that  can  be  placed  with 
volunteer  supervisors.  Thus,  without  funds, 
a  program  that  contributes  immeasureably 
to  the  learning  process — and  one  that  could 
not  be  duplicated  at  any  cost  on  a  campus — 
is  severely  restricted.  With  funds  colleges  can 
enter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  Institutions  of  society  to  provide  new 
and  better  learning  experiences. 

Just  as  It  is  necessary  to  bring  the  re- 
sources of  education  and  those  of  the  com- 
munity together  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
each,  it  la  also  Imperative  that  educators 
Improve  their  own  profession  and  adapt  it  to 
the  new  needs  of  society.  Increasing  urban- 
ization has  created  a  demand  for  a  new  typ)e 
of  teacher,  one  who  understands  the  culture 
of  the  residents  of  the  Inner-clty.  In  an  effort 
to  provide  better  training,  the  Minnesota 
State  College  Common  Market  Urban  Clini- 
cal Experiences  Program  operates  In  the 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  area  for  the  benefit  of 
students  from  the  outstate  colleges.  In  this 
program  students  acquire  experience  work- 
ing and  studying  in  various  kinds  of  urban 
schools.  Again,  the  scope  of  the  program  Is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  funds  which  each 
college  can  contribute  to  the  program. 

Related  also  to  teacher  education  is  the 
need  for  new  programs  to  train  para-profes- 
slonala  for  positions  as  teacher  aids  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  for  vari- 
ous positions  In  child  day  care  centers. 

Of  critical  Importance  Is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  re-tralnlng  of  teachers 
who  find  themselves  In  fields  where  there  Is 
a  surplus.  The  most  desirable  solution  would 
be  to  use  this  period  In  which  teachers  are 
available  to  redress  large  student-faculty 
ratios  that  have  come  to  be  considered  "nor- 
mal." Actually,  the  term  "surplus"  Is  a  mis- 
nomer. In  the  absence  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, however,  teachers  need  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  additional  training  necessary 
to  enter  some  of  the  areas  of  education  where 
there  Is  still  a  serious  shortage.  These  are 
educated  people  who  need  only  a  little  addi- 
tional specialized  training.  To  do  nothing 
for  them  Is  to  experience  a  great  waste  of 
talent. 

The  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  new 
career-ladder  programs  through  cooperative 
efforts  between  area  vocational-technical 
schools  and  multipurpose  state  colleges 
needs  to  be  developed.  Increasing  numbers 
of  students  are  attending  the  vocational- 
technical  schools,  yet  many  will  not  desire 


to  terminate  their  education  after  two  years 
of  technical  training.  To  advance  Into  super- 
visory and  managerial  positions,  additional 
education — special  and  general — will  be  re- 
quired.  Institutional  grants  could  be  used. 
In  part,  to  develop  and  to  support  these  co- 
operative programs. 

Another  major  area  Into  which  education- 
al institutions  must  also  Invest  considerable 
resources  is  that  of  continuing  education. 
Not  only  are  more  adults  seeking  education 
for  self-improvement,  but  many  whose  cur- 
rent skills  are  no  longer  In  demand  require 
re-tralnlng  in  preparation  for  a  career 
change.  To  achieve  meaningful  continuing 
education  will  require  the  development  of 
experiences  and  curricula  for  new  careers — 
vocations  for  which  there  Is  no  established 
course  of  study.  This  development  must 
occur  while  present  programs  are  being 
maintained  by  existing  budgets  which  leave 
no  monies  for  such  innovation  and  research. 

In  the  area  of  graduate  education  there  Is 
a  need  for  the  development  of  new  patterns 
and  new  programs  that  respond,  at  the  ad- 
vanced level,  to  the  realities  of  modem 
society.  Rather  than  to  traditional  research- 
oriented  programs,  which  have  produced  an 
oversupply  of  graduates,  grants  should  be 
made  available  for  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced studies  In  public  service  areas.  In 
making  money  available  for  this  purpose  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  the  current  pro- 
ducers of  Ph.  D.'s  will  necessarily  be  best 
suited  to  develop  new  programs.  By  tradition 
and  character  many  of  these  institutions  are 
oriented  to  theoretical  research  rather  than 
to  practical  application.  Care  will  need  to  be 
exercised  to  make  certain  that  state  master 
plans  do  not  perpetuate  current  practice  by 
simply  assiiming  that  new  patterns  of  ad- 
vanced study  shoTild  be  developed  by  cur- 
rent Ph.  D.  granting  universities.  In  Min- 
nesota, the  six  state  coUeges  have  not  only  a 
long  heritage  of  career-oriented  education 
but,  employing  the  Conunon  Market  concept, 
abundant  human  resoxirces  for  offering  ad- 
vanced study  for  the  practitioner.  Through 
the  cooperative  tiae  of  six  state  college 
facilities,  graduate  study  In  the  areas  of  pub- 
lic service  could  be  economically  and  ef- 
fectively developed.  However,  funds  not  now 
available  through  state  appropriations  will 
be  required. 

In  view  of  the  over  supply  In  many  areas, 
the  development  of  new  careers  and  the  re- 
training of  adults  will  be  essential.  However, 
students  cannot  be  advised  realistically  until 
more  sophisticated  means  of  baanpower  pro- 
jections are  available.  There  is  at  this  time 
no  really  good  manpower  study;  current 
projections  stUl  Indicate  demand  In  areas 
known  to  be  crowded.  A  real  service  to  stu- 
dents and  to  colleges  would  be  the  develop- 
ment by  some  national  agency,  such  as  the 
proposed  National  Institute  of  Education,  of 
a  reliable  system  of  manpower  projections. 

Higher  education  is  at  a  critical  place  in 
Its  history;  much  is  required  If  we  are  to 
move  from  the  educational  needs  of  an  ear- 
lier age  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  Money  alone  will  not  accom- 
plish the  objectives  we  must  set;  vision,  crea- 
tivity, and  imaginative  leadership  are  nec- 
essary prerequisites.  The  bills  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, however,  could  contribute  greatly  In 
assisting  students  to  attend  college  and  in 
making  new.  Innovative  patterns  of  educa- 
tion possible. 

Fact  Sheet — Minnesota  State  College 
System 
the  board 
The  six  Minnesota  State  Colleges — located 
at  Bemldjl.  Mankato,  Marshall,  Moorhead,  St. 
Cloud  and  Winona  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nine  member  Minnesota  State 
College   Board.    Eight   of   the   members   are 
appolntea  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  con- 
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flrmatlon  by  the  Senate,  for  six  year  terms,  to  offer  educational  opportunity  to  all  the  as  Chancellor  the  Minnesota  State  Junior 

The  ninth  member  of  the  Board  Is  the  Com-  citizens  of  the  state.  College  system.                                       ^  *  .  ^^ 

ndMloner  of  Education  who  also  serves  as  the  FoUowing  the  shift  In  the  colleges'  mis-          Minnesota  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 

«If.rPtarv  of  the  Board   Regular  Board  meet-  sions,  two-year  teacher  preparation  programs  eliminate  the  need  for  local  support  for  Its 

fnS  are  held  quarterly,  although  It  Is  com-  were  eliminated  in   1960.  and  In   1963   the  junior  colleges  and  to  make  them  state  In- 

m^lV    found    necessaxy    to   hold    meetings  legislature  extended  the  authorization  to  in-  stitutions.  We  now  have  a  system  of  elgh- 

B  fT*auentlv  elude  fifth  year  preparation  In  fields  other  teen  state  Junior  colleges— six  in  the  Mlnne- 

'°°/  .^7mr  t.n  Chanter  136  of  the  1967  Mln-  than  education.  apolls-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area  and  twelve 

ne^r  s'Sftu^    ?Er8tal,°'Sllie  ^d  common  mabktt  at  outstate  locations.  IVo  more  out-state  lo- 

^Zn   ha^e    th^    educational    -^-n^  The  State   College   Common  Market  Pro-  -^rng'to'VercoSe.^'^S.^Uuo"^ 

supervision,  and  control  of  the  State  colleges  ^^  ^  ^a„   students  the   full  re-  f^^'^^flu  of  ms^^  year  we  have  about 

and  of  all  property  appertaining  thereto.  It  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^he  colleges.  It  faclUtates  a  ^4°^*"    thou«md     full-tlme-equlvalent 

shall   appoint  all   presidents    teachers    and  broadened   educational   experience   by   ena-  -tu£..nts  enrolled  with  about  half  of  them 

other  necessary  employees  therein   and   fix  ^^^  students  to  sample  the  different  Intel-  j^  the  metr^Suan  area  and  half  of  them  at 

their  salaries.   It  shall   prescribe   courses  of  i^^tual  and  social  settings  at  each  St^te  Ool-  ^^iu^f^^^ons   q"    ^oUeges  are  operated 

study,  conditions  of  admission,  prepare  and  j^ge  and  seeks  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication  o^^tate  ^^^^^'3  "j^^*/ j^^^^^  ^        ^^^^ 

confer   diplomas,    report    graduates    of    the  of  educational  reaouroee.  onTv^intPd    bv   the    Governor    The   mission 

state  college  department,  and  adopt  su  table  coordinated  In  the  ChanceUor's  Office,  the  ^iPr^  r^^ave  been  assigned  by  the  Minne- 

rules  and  regulations  for  the  oolleg^  program   Is   divided   Into  four  Pllo;t   axea^:  ^ta  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commls- 

Members  of  the  Board  Include:  President  ^he  Student  Exchange  Program,  which  en-  !:„„  f: TTro,,--- . 

Robert    DunUp.   attorney    from    Rochester,  ^bles  a  student  to  move  within  the  system  "°f  "  "^^^  .^^^or  colleges  should  continue 

Vice  President.  Frank  Chesley,  President  of  at  no  loss  of  credit  to  do  course  work  which            ^^tn- ^i^rphpn^iv^Mimmutlnir  ooDor- 

Central   Research   Laboratorlee,  Inc.   In  Red  might  otherwise  be  unavaUable  to  him,  or  ^  P/J?'**^  <=°'f P"]^!!'^!*  ^^ "V^°^^d- 

Wlng;  Secretary,  Howard  Casmey,  Commls-  unfustlflably  expensive  to  duplicate  on  his  tunltles  and  to  f"Jl°J^\^;^')^: 

sionfr.  Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul;  home  campus;  the  Internship  Program,  de-  PV«;f  ^«^^„"^,^  ,P^?nL  to  the  SutTde- 

Treasurer,  Arnold  Anderson.  Anderson  Fun-  signed  to  supplement  classroom  learning  and  nlcal  P^^f^J^ffJ^f^^J^^,^^^^.  ^L 

^    Home,    Montevideo;     Harry    H.    Mac-  c^pus  Uvl^  by  placing  students  In  relevant  ^ree.  general  studies  programs  lead^ to  th^ 

iS^hlln.      attorney      from      Minneapolis,  posiUons  with  f^eral.  state  and  local  govern-  f^'*^^  J^^^*:, '^^^^^rLate   c^lnu^^^ 

Kenion    V.     Rothchlld.    Mahtomedl;     Mrs.  ^^t  agencies,  private  business  and  public  i^^  **>,  ^^^'J?^',^^^  ^d  community  «^- 

Kenneth  O.  Johnson.  St.  Paul;  Reverend  A.  service  organizations  where  they  can  earn  f»^'=**'°''„i°%'f^i^'  ^the  st^tMunTor^^- 

L.  Stenberg.  Pastor  of  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  academic  credit  for  up  to  one  quarter:  the  f^  P~^*^i^^°'2e^'  at  pro^mng  ^thln 

Church.    East    Grand    Porks;     and    Sidney  urban    Student    Teaching    Program,    under  ffJ^^^^f.J^a^^aSea^hSSe  app^^^^^^^ 

Glslason.  attorney  from  New  Ulm.  which  approximately  60  prospective  teachers  *^«  ^^"^""''S  "f-liVtio^  bf?i.Mn  tor^^ 

CHANCELLOR'S  or^cE  Pcr  quarter  receive  a  mem^lltan  classroom  ^^^^KpfcJraS^  anc?um.Sbo?hSoS 

The  State  College  Board  maintains  an  f^if e^^l^"  aS'^h'e'c^r^K  L^ur?^  S'ng  to  an'al^U^degree  an^those  lead- 
administrative  office  at  407  Capitol  Square  ^"^i^»h«  ^^atlon^^r^  wW^^^  Ing  to  a  certificate )  and  programs  which  pro- 
Bulldlng.  550  cedar  Street  In  St.  Paul,  Mln-  ^°'  So^"i^^^!^'^^ioV^^the  St  P^  vide  the  first  two  years  of  study  which  may 
nesota.  headed  by  Chancellor  G.  Theodore  ^^^^^f.^lf  A??^^™d  S^^^s  aid  wWch  be  applied  to  meeting  requirements  for  bac- 
Miuu,  who  serves  as  chief  executive  officer  of  J^^^l^eo^nJi^ty  ioSSs  and  ^nlle^  cala^eate  degree  In  a  four-year  Institution, 
the  State  CoUege  System.  Dr.  J^tau  is  gea^^  S^a!^es^ar^mTeu^  m^c^l  en-  "As  commuter  Institutions^  fr..  n« ' 
assisted  by  four  vice  chanceUors— Dr.  David  g-n-hies—an  oooortunltv  to  bring  their  per-  leges  should  develop  general  admissions  pol- 
E.  sweet.  Vice  Chan^llor  for  Academic  ^^^^'iri^^PSrr^Llfrcert^  Sfe  s?fto  l^es  which  give  priority  to  high  ^hoolgrad- 
Aflalrs;  Norman  E.  Dybdahl.  Vice  Chancellor  ^^^  ^^^  allows  the  colleges  an  opportu-  uates  whose  place  of  residence  Is  within  35 
for  Administration;  C.  Raymond  Calhoun.  ^^^  \^  ^^^  displays,  performing  groups,  miles  of  the  Junior  coUege." 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Plans  and  Development;  p^nngi  and  material  resources  outside  the  About  one-fourth  of  our  students  are  en- 
Thomas  W.  Kelly,  Vice  ChanceUor  for  Educa-  Qj^ge  community.  rolled  In  occupational  or  career  programs, 
tlonal  Relations.  Three-fourths  are  enrolled  In  programs  which 

It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Chancellor  degrees  ^^^^  apply  toward  baccalaureate  degrees  after 

and  his  staff  to  provide  leadership  and  co-  Degrees  granted  by  the  Minnesota  Stato  transfer. 

ordination  In  such  areas  as  curriculum  de-  Colleges  consist  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science         j  j^^^g  mentioned  that  the  need  for  local 

velopment,  campus  planning  and  develop-  upon  completion  of  a  four  year  program  In  jun^lng  has  been  removed  In  our  system, 

ment,  budget  allocations  and  management  a  professional  area  (Including  teacher  edu-  ^^^  state  now  provides  about  seventy  per- 

systems;  to  provide  the  State  College  Board  cation),    and    the   Bachelor    of   Arts    degree  pent  of  our  operating  funds  and  we  raise  the 

with  operational  date,  enrollment  Inlorma-  upon  completion  of  a  four  year  program  In  rgjnaming   thirty   percent    through    tuition 

tlon  and  fiscal  rejxjrts,  represent  the  coUege  the  liberal  arts.  Graduate  degrees  of  Master  charges  to  students.  We  do  not  charge  tuition 

system  to  other  elements  of  state  govern-  of  Science  In  Education  and  Master  of  Arts  j^^  vocational  certificate  programs,  but  we  do 

ment,  and  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  dlrec-  In  certain  liberal  arts  fields  are  also  granted,  charge    for    all    associate    degree    programs, 

tlMis  of  the  Stete  College  Board.  An  Associate  of  Arts  Is  granted  upon  com-  whether  occupational  or  transfer.  The  charge 

THE  colleges  pletlon  of  a  two-year  program.  ^    ^    Mlnnesote    resident    who    Is    a    full- 

The    six    Minnesota    Stete    CoUeges    were  enrollment  "'°*' ^"'^^^^  *°' f  I,' ^'^^'^' omtfde  of  M^^' 

created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  are  The  State  CoUeges  are  one  of  the  fastest  The  charge  to  a  student  from  ou"Jae  «  *"» 

financed  by  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  growing  segments  In  Minnesota  higher  edu-  nesote  Is  twice  that  ^°'i^\J^%^}i°^^ 

students  and  by  direct  appropriation  of  the  cation.  From  1960  to  1970.  enrollment  In  the  Is  also  charged  an     activity  x^     or  niteen 

legislature.  Winona  opened  In  1860.  Mankato  State  CoUeges  has  more  than  tripled.  In  the  doUars  per  quarter,  so  the  total  charge  w)  a 

In  1868.  St.  Cloud  In  1869,  Moorhead  In  1888,  faU   quarter  of   1960.   the   totel   on-campus  Minnesota  resident,  exclusive  or  doors  ana 

Bemldjl  In  1919.  and  Southwest  Stete  Col-  enrollment  was  12.778— by  the  fall  quarter  of  Incidental  expenses,  Is  *337.60  lor  an  aca- 

lege  at  Marshall  In  1967  1970.  the  total  on-campus  enrollment  was  demlc  year. 

The    first    five    coUegee    were    originally  39.405.                                                                             °"^^^"i"%' "h  ^=^d  f!S.rL%unds    W^ 

created    as    two-year    Normal    Schools    for  The  Presidents  and  the  1970  faU  quarter  tlon  of  state  funds  and  *,«^"^^f^^f"f„^*.  r^* 

preparation  of  elementery  school  teachers,  on-campus  enrollment  at  each  coUege  are:  have  used  all  of  ^^^/^^'^^/^^^^/^"Vf/*"'?!* 

Dare   elpmpni-»rv   and    hiirh    nrhool    teachers         Nlckerson 12,488  period.  This  means  that  federal  funds  have 

^d'  STSThe^btSfa'^urSTde^^'^m  ^°-f-^  ^tate  CoUege-Dr.  Roland  ^ppued  about  thirteen  P-ent  f  the  sev- 

Education   The  first  class  to  receive  the  four         °'"*    ^' ^^^  enty-five  million  dollars  we  have  spent  on 

y^ar  decree  wL  in  1926^  ^t.  Cloud  State  College-Dr.  Robert  facilities,    and    stete   funds    have    supplied 

in  iS^th^Statl  -Teachers  Colleees  re-         "^""^    ^'^  a^o"*  eighty-seven  percent.  The  number  of 

~.i  „H,i;',  *.          r^  i^,      *      i        «J+\,  Southwest   Minnesota   State   College  federal  dollars  has  been  decreasing  each  year, 

oelved  legislative  authorization  to  offer  a  fifth  ^y^g^stu>il)-^>T.  Howard  Bellows..     3. 168  and  the  number  of  state  doUars  has  been  In- 

year  Of  teacher  eduatlon  leading  to  a  Mas-  ^^^^^^    g^^^^    CoUege-Dr.    Robert  creasing. 

ter  Of  Science  Degree  In  education.  The  stu-         ouPresne  4,027         So  much  for  background  about  our  sys- 

dent  demand  for  more  programs  than  teacher  ^^^  jj  you  would  Uke  additional  information 

preparation  led  in  1957  to  the  creation  by  the  AprU,  1971.  j  ^jy  ^  happy  to  answer  questions  later.  I 

legislature  of  the  State  Colleges  as  multl-  would  like  to  turn  now  to  problems  which 

Piirpose  Institutions.  Since  that  time  strong  Testimony  by  Philip  C.  Helland.  Chancel-  i  see  ahead  and  suggest  areas  in  which  we 

liberal  arte  programs  and  additional  profes-  lob,    Minnesota    State    Junior    College  need  federal  help. 

Blonal  programs.  Including  those  leading  to  System                                                                        Our  State  legislature  has  treated  us  very 

M.A.  and  M.S.  degrees,  have  been  developed  Mister  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit-  well.  Our  budget  requests  have  been  naet  In 

as  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Stete  Colleges  tee:  My  name  Is  Philip  C.  HeUand.  and  I  serve  most   Instances.   I   feel   that   we   are   doing 
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a  good  Job  of  providing  quality  education  at 
relatively  low  cost  for  the  middle  class  in 
Minnesota.  I  am  disappointed  In  our  per- 
formance In  reaching  disadvantaged  studeilts 
and  In  providing  an  adequate  program  |0f 
community  services. 

Our  tuition  charge,  though  relatively  1( 
is  an  obstacle  to  economically  dlsadvantaf 
•tudents.  We  have  very  little  available  in 
way  of  student  aids.  We  are  using  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  program,  me 
Guaranteed  Loan  program,  and  the  Woi|k- 
Study  Program,  and  we  receive  money  fr^™ 
the  state  which  can  be  used  to  employ  smi- 
dents  to  help  with  clerical  and  custodial 
work  on  our  campuses,  but  we  have  almist 
no  funds  available  for  direct  grants  to  hiilp 
disadvantaged  students.  I  conciir  with  tjhe 
others  who  are  appearing  here  today  in  tjhe 
hope  that  a  high  priority  In  federal  legis- 
lation will  be  given  to  the  matter  of  grafts 
to  disadvantaged  students. 

The  appropriation  which  we  receive  frim 
the  Minnesota  legislature  Is  based  largely 
upon  the  number  of  college  credits  that  vlll 
be  generated  by  courses  taught.  We  need  holp 
In  the  provision  of  non-credit  community 
services  and  hope  foo' federal  seed  mor  ey 
which  could  be  used^o  stimulate  our  o^ 
legislature  in  this  regard. 

We  hope  that  federal  money  for  faclUlies 
and  equipment,  including  libraries,  will  cc  n- 
tlnue  to  be  available.  The  stimulation  of 
federal  fiinds  has  helped  us  In  securing  st^te 
funds  for  these  areas. 

Since  our  Institutions  are  small,  we  hive 
a  hard  time  finding  staff  to  prepare  p:"o- 
posals  that  will  qualify  under  categorl»l 
grants.  We  would  be  best  served  by  a  con- 
binatlon  of  direct  grants  to  institutions  and 
additional  grants  for  service  to  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Minnesota's  system  of  state  Junior  colIei;es 
is  a  relatively  young  system  and  we  are  tryl  ng 
to  be  Innovative  In  our  approach  to  Instruc- 
tion. I  am  encouraged  by  the  proposals  for 
a  national  foundation  for  educational  re- 
search and  hope  that  they  will  be  supported. 

In  most  states.  Junior  or  community  col- 
leges now  have  visibility  In  state  govemmi  mt 
through  a  separate  board  or  department  tnd 
a  Stat*  director.  The  state  directors  as  a  grc  up 
have  taken  the  position  that  desirable  fi>d< 
eral  legislation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Junior  colleges  should  provide  for  the  estib- 
lishment  of  an  agency  within  the  Office  of 
Education  at  the  bureau  level  so  that  Jurlor 
colleges  could  have  the  same  visibility  at  ;he 
federal  level. 

State  directors  have  taken  the  position 
that  desirable  federal  legislation  should  tlso 
require  that  a  comprehensive  state  p!an 
should  be  developed  by  one  group  represeat- 
Ing  all  concerned  agencies  In  the  state .  I 
support  this  position. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
Minnesota's  state  Junior  colleges  have  already 
been  helped  a  great  deal  by  federal  supilort 
and  that  we  appreciate  the  stimulation  f  fd- 
eral  funds  have  given  to  additional  state  sup- 
port. We  have  a  tremendous  task  before  us 
as  we  endeavor  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity In  Minnesota.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  federal  government  as  pjrt- 
ners  In  this  endeavor. 


Backorottnd  Information  on  Pttblic  Jm^ioR 
Colleges  ut  Minnesota 

Number  of  institutions  in  1970-71 — 18. 

Number  of  full-tlme-equlvalent  students 
In  1970-71—17,153. 

CENXRAI,  MISSION   OF  THE  INSTTTUTIONS 

"The  state  Junior  colleges  should  contli  me 
to  provide  comprehensive  commuting  opp  or- 
tunitles  and  to  offer  two  years  of  work  ap]  >11 
cable  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  technical 
programs   leading   to   the   associate   deg'ee 


general  studies  programs  leading  to  the  Etsso- 
clata  degree,  vocational  programs  leading  to 
the  vocational  certificate,  continuing  educa- 
tion for  adults,  and  conununlty  service  pro- 
grams. Efforts  of  the  state  Junior  colleges 
should  be  aimed  at  providing,  within  the 
commuting  area  of  each  college,  approxi- 
mately equal  distribution  between  terminal 
occupational  programs  (Including  both  those 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  and  those  lead- 
ing to  a  certificate)  and  programs  which  pro- 
vide the  first  two  years  of  study  which  may 
be  applied  to  meeting  requirements  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  a  four-year  institution. 
As  commuter  Institutions,  Junior  colleges 
should  develop  general  admissions  policies 
which  give  priority  to  high  school  graduates 
whose  place  of  residence  is  within  36  miles  of 
the  Junior  college."* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STATB  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

The  first  public  Junior  college  In  Minnesota 
was  opened  in  1914  at  Cloquet.  Two  others, 
Rochester  and  Palrbault,  opened  the  follow- 
ing year  and  Rochester  Is  still  In  operation. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  1915-16  Min- 
nesota had  three  of  the  nineteen  existing 
public  Junior  colleges  in  the  United  States.  A 
later  table  will  list  the  opening  dates  of  ex- 
isting colleges.  A  number  of  them  opened  and 
closed  in  the  past.  They  were:  Cloquet,  1914- 
18:  Faribault,  1916-18;  Jackson,  1916-18; 
Pipestone,  1919-23;  Duluth,  1927-50;  Tracy, 
1936-48;  Crosby-Ironton,  1937-48;  and  Albert 
Lea,  1938-43. 

The  establishment  of  these  institutions  was 
originally  encouraged  by  President  Vincent  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  University  Senate  to 
pass  regulations  in  1914  for  accrediting  these 
new  colleges  and  to  establish  in  1915  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  "Relations  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  Other  Institutions  of  Learning" 
which  performed  such  functions.  Permissive 
legislation  allowing  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic Junior  colleges  was  not  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature untU  1925,  by  which  time  ten  Junior 
colleges  had  already  been  opened  (four  of 
which  had  already  closed) . 

The  Junior  colleges  were  operated  by  the 
public  school  districts  until  1964.  UntU  1957, 
the  colleges  were  supported  entirely  from 
local  resources  and  student  tuition.  The  1957 
Legislature  provided  the  first  state  aid  in  the 
amount  of  $200  per  full-time  equivalent  stu- 
dent. The  aid  weis  Increased  to  $250  in  1959, 
$300  in  1961,  and  $350  in  1963.  The  1963  Leg- 
islature also  passed  the  law  establishing  the 
Minnesota  Junior  College  Board  and  giving  it 
authority  to  set  up  a  system  of  State  Junior 
Colleges  with  complete  state  support. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Minnesota  Junior 
College  Board  was  established  in  1963.  It  is 
a  five  member  board  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  seven  year  terms  of  office  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  school 
boards  operating  the  eleven  existing  Junior 
colleges  were  given  the  option  under  the  new 
law  to  transfer  operation  of  the  colleges  to 
the  new  State  Board  by  mutual  agreement. 
All  Junior  colleges  were  so  transferred  in  the 
summer  of  1964.  In  the  case  of  Eveletb  and 
Virginia,  it  was  understood  that  the  two  col- 
leges would  eventually  be  combined  in  a  new 
facility.  The  law  provided  for  a  total  of  fifteen 
colleges,  with  three  to  be  in  the  metropolitan 
area  and  consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
needs    of   northwestern   Minnesota. 

The  1965  Legislature  approved  changes  in 
the  law  to  permit  five  Junior  colleges  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  designation  of 
International  Falls  as  a  new  site.  The  first 
phase  of  a  building  program  was  also  ap- 
proved by  the  1965  Legislature. 


■Excerpt  from  Minnesota  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Commission,  Proposal  for  Prog- 
ress, January,  1969. 


The  1967  Legislature  approved  a  sixth 
metropolitan  location,  in  Minneapolis,  and 
allowed  for  a  step-up  in  the  building  pro- 
g;ram. 

The  1969  Legislature  provided  for  con- 
tinued expansion  of  facilities  for  existing 
colleges  as  well  as  planning  money  for  two 
new  campuses  to  be  located  at  Cambridge 
and  Fairmont. 

The  following  summary  indicates  the  ac- 
tivity which  has  taken  place  since  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Junior  College  System 
In  1964: 

1964-65 

4,581  Full-Tlme  Equivalent  Students  en- 
rolled. 

State  System  Established. 

Eleven  Colleges  Taken  Over  From  Local 
School  Districts. 

Austin  State  Junior  College — Austin. 

Brainerd  State  Junior  College — Bralnerd. 

Eveleth  State  Junior  College — Eveleth. 

Fergus  Falls  State  Junior  College — ^Fergus 
Falls. 

Hibblng  State  Junior  College — Hlbbing. 

Itasca  State  Junior  College — Coleralne. 

Rochester  State  Junior  College — Rochester. 

Vermilion  State  Junior  College — Ely. 

Virginia  State  Junior  College— Virginia. 

Wlllmar  State  Junior  College — Wlllmar. 

Worthlngton  State  Junior  College — Wor- 
thlngton. 

One  New  Campus  Occupied. 

Brainerd  State  Junior  College — Bralnerd. 

1965-66 
6,992  Full -Time  Equivalent  Students  En- 
rolled. 

Three  New  Colleges  Opened:  Anoka-Ram- 
sey State  Junior  College,  Circle  Pines;  Metro- 
politan State  Junior  College,  Minneapolis; 
Northland  SUte  Junior  CoUege,  Thief  River 
Palls. 

1966-67 

8,466  FuU-Time  Equivalent  Students  En- 
rolled. 

One  New  College  Opened :  North  Hennepin 
State  Junior  CoUege.  Osseo. 

Three  New  Campuses  Occupied:  Austin 
State  Junior  College,  Austin;  Itasca  State 
Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids;  Worthlngton 
State  Junior  College,  Worthlngton. 

Two  Colleges  Merged:  Virginia  State  Jun- 
ior College  and  Eveleth  State  Junior  Col- 
lege became  Mesabl  State  Junior  College, 
Virginia. 

1967-68 

10,529  Full-Tlme  Equivalent  Students  En- 
rolled. 

Two  New  Colleges  Opened:  Lakewood 
State  Junior  College,  White  Bear  Lake; 
Rainy  River  State  Junior  College,  Interna- 
tional  FaUs. 

Two  New  Campuses  Occupied:  Anoka- 
Ramsey  SUte  Junior  College,  Coon  Rapids; 
Metropolitan  State  Junior  College,  Minne- 
apolis. 

1968-69 

13,169  PuU-'nme  Equivalent  Students  En- 
rolled. 

One  New  College  Opened:  Normandale 
State  Junior  College,  Bloomlngton. 

Five  New  Campuses  Occupied:  Fergus 
Palls  State  Junior  College,  Fergus  Falls; 
Hibblng  State  Junior  College,  Hibblng; 
Mesabl  State  Junior  College,  Virginia;  Nor- 
mandale State  Junior  College.  Bloomlngton; 
Rochester  State  Junior  CoUege,  Rochester. 

1969-70 

15.016  PuU-'nme  Equivalent  Students  En- 
rolled. 

Three  New  Campuses  Occupied:  North 
Hennepin  State  Junior  College,  Brooklyn 
Park;  Northland  State  Junior  CoUege,  Thief 
River  Palls;  Wlllmar  State  Junior  College, 
WUlmar. 
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1970-71 

17,153  Full-Time  Equivalent  Students  En- 
rolled. 

One  New  College  Opened :  Inver  HUls  State 
Junior  College,  Inver  Orove  Heights. 

Three  New  Campuses  Occupied :  Inver  Hills 
State  Junior  College,  Inver  Grove  Heights; 
Rainy  River  State  Junior  CoUeges,  Interna- 
tional Palls;  Vermilion  State  Junior  College, 

Ely. 

System  Consists  of  Eighteen  Operating  Col- 
leges All  On  New  Campuses. 


lBTl-7a 

19,490  Full-Time  Equivalent  Students  Ex- 
pected. 

Programs  and  Campuses  Being  Planned  for 
C&mbrldge  and  Fairmont. 

CURRICULUM 

Minnesota  Junior  colleges  have  had  a  long 
history  of  providing  transfer  education  for 
those  students  seeking  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  in- 
creasing emphasis   on   the  development   of 


general  and  technical-vocational  education 
programs. 

Distribution  of  students  In  1970-71  Is  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

Percent 

Foundation  Courses 2 

Vocational  Certificate  Programs 6 

Semi-Professlonal    and    A.D.    Technical 

Programs    19 

General     Studies     and     Transfer    Pro- 
grams       73 


MINNESOTA  STATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  OPENING  DATES,  ENROLLMENT  FIGURES,  AND  FUTURE  ESTIMATES 


State  junior  college 


Opening 
year 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-65 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1974-75 
Estimate 


Rochester 

Hibblng 

Evelethi 

Virginia' 

Vermilion  (Elv). 

Itasca  (Grand  Rapids) 

Worthington 

Brainerd 

Austin 

Fergus  Falls 

Willmar 

Anoka-Ramsey  (Coon  Rapids) 

Metropolitan  (Minneapolis) 

Northland  (Thief  River  Falls) 

Mesabi  (Virginia) 

North  Hennepin  (Brooklyn  Park). 
Rainy  River  (International  Falls).. 

Lakewood  (White  Bear  Lake) 

Normandale  (Bloomington) 

Inver  Hills  (Inver  Grove  Heights). 

Cambridge 

Fairmont 


1915 
1916 
1918 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1936 
1938 
1940 
1960 
1962 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1966 

1966  . 
1967 

1967  . 
1968 
1970  . 
1973 
1973 


881 
547 
118 
435 
158 
268 
385 
233 
490 
234 
192 


1,044 
594 
150 
486 
182 
309 
481 
266 
532 
266 
271 


1,316 
745 
178  . 
512  . 
273 
412 
584 
359 
697 
372 
409 
S29 
4S3 
ISS 


1,532 


1,558 
638 


1,695 
728 


1,874 
746 


3,000 
970 


263 
402 
590 
390 
820 
424 
500 
894 
623 
256 
673 
401 


239 
541 
605 
440 
903 
492 
575 
1,190 
817 
291 
642 
955 
151 
492 


251 
535 
623 
461 
896 
495 
611 

1,507 
835 
303 
719 

1.122 
236 
966 

1,186 


232 
543 
660 
500 
829 
541 
701 

1,700 
888 
323 
749 

1.J79 
?18 
921 

2,112 


400 
750 

750 

650 

1.150 

750 

750 

3.000 

2.250 

400 

970 

2,750 

400 

2,500 

3,000 

2,000 

400 

400 


Total. 


3,941 


4,581 


6,994 


8,466 


10.529 


13,169 


15.016 


27,240 


Percent  enrollment  increase  over  previous  year. 
Percentage  increase  over  1963-64 


6.6 


16.2 
16.2 


52.7 
77.5 


21.0 
114.8 


24.4 
167.2 


25.1 
234.2 


14.0 
281.0 


81.4 
591.2 


1  Eveleth  and  Virginia  were  combined  in  1966  to  form  Mesabl  State  Junior  College. 


Presentation  by  Robert  P.  Van  Tries,  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  Division  or  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education,  Minnesota 
State  Department  of  Education,  April  23, 
1971 

MINNESOTA'S     POST     SECONDARY     SYSTEM — AREA 
vocational-technical  SCHOOLS 

Minnesota  has  a  comprehensive  poet  sec- 
ondary system  of  education  consisting  of 
University  of  Minnesota  campuses,  state  col- 
leges, private  colleges.  Junior  colleges  and  28 
area  vocational-technical  schools,  with  4  ad- 
ditional Institutions  designated  and  buUding. 

My  concern  Is  that  the  impact  of  the  33 
area  vocational-technical  schools,  offering 
programs  of  two  years  or  less,  be  considered  in 
any  legislation  providing  assistance  to  insti- 
tutions and  students.  These  institutions  serve 
over  18,000  full-time.  Job  preparatory  stu- 
dents and  in  excess  of  80,000  part-time  adult 
supplementary  students.  For  the  persons 
served,  these  institutions  offer  their  choice 
of  the  best  training  for  transition  from  formal 
education  to  careers  In  the  world  of  work. 
They  also  offer  a  front  line  resource  for  the 
retraining  of  unemployed,  and  effective  sup- 
I>ort  for  those  in  business  and  labor  seeking 
continuing  education. 

These  Institutions  are  effectively  articu- 
lated to  provide  alternative  avenues  of  educa- 
tion for  those  students  who  are  motivated 
by  relevant  learning  experiences.  The  avenues 
are  open  to  all  individuals  regardless  of 
past  educational  success  or  economic  or  so- 
cial status,  thus  offering  an  upward  mobility 
to  persons  otherwise  refused  access  to,  or 
success  in,  institutions  of  higher  education. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  a  representative  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Department  of  Education,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  federal  legislation  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  same  kind  of  articulation  be- 
tween secondary  and  post  secondary  educa- 
tion which  currently  exists  between  second- 


ary education,  adult,  and  the  operating  post 
secondary  area  vocational -technical  schools. 
An  ultimate  goal  for  priorities  may  be  K-16. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  we  believe  a 
more  realistic  immediate  goal  Is  K-14. 

This  committee  may  be  prlmarUy  con- 
cerned with  higher  education  but  the  orderly 
educational  progression  from  birth  to  death 
without  traumatic  Interludes  experienced  by 
dropouts,  delays  and  artificial  barriers  must 
be  considered  In  drafting  higher  education 
legislation. 

Future  legislation  should  not  only  be  di- 
rected at  the  maintenance  of  an  existing 
educational  structure  but  should  also  have 
an  Impact  on  the  delivery  of  services  to  those 
persons  seeking  such  services. 

Minnesota  Is  an  interesting  study  of  what 
students  think  post  secondary  experiences 
should  constitute.  For  over  30  years,  the 
Bureau  of  Testing  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  gathered  data  on  the  post  sec- 
ondary eksplratlons  of  high  school  students. 
Until  two  years  ago,  a  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents planned  to  attend  institutions  offering 
traditional  kinds  of  degree-oriented  educa- 
tion. Since  1969,  the  data  collected  shows 
that  of  those  Indicating  an  Intention  of  con- 
tinuing their  learning  experience,  36  percent 
desired  to  pursue  educational  opportunities 
reflecting  a  career-oriented  experience  such 
as  that  provided  In  the  area  vocational -tech- 
nical schools.  From  conversations  with  my 
counterparts  in  other  states.  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve this  development  is  not  peculiar  to 
Minnesota. 

Any  legislation  providing  assistance  to 
higher  education  must  be  meaningful  from 
the  standpoint  of  student  needs  rather  than 
the  traditional  structures  of  institutions. 

ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

The  vocational  acts,  dating  from  1917.  have 
required  advisory  councils  In  varying  de- 
grees of  sophistication.  The  1968  Vocational 


Amendments  (Public  Law  90-676)  requires 
planning  and  public  hearings  annu&Uy.  As 
education,  at  all  levels,  becomes  further  re- 
moved from  the  people,  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment provides  for  input  from  interested  and 
concerned  users  of  the  service.  This  has  been 
a  strength  of  that  Act. 

The  formation  of  additional  advisory 
councils  should  be  clearly  defined  as  to  rela- 
tionship with  existing  councUs,  which  have 
responslbUltles  for  all  levels  of  occupational 
training,  with  the  Intent  of  maximizing  the 
productivity  of  both  groupts,  such  as  legis- 
lation Introduced  In  the  House  by  Represent- 
ative Green  and  Representative  Qule. 

Congress  sho\Ud  Insure  the  Intent  of  legis- 
lation while  protecting  the  right  of  the  state 
to  deliver  those  services  without  laborious 
reporting  procedures.  Congress  should  not 
dictate  to  the  states  the  delivery  system  to 
be  used  ...  It  should  set  a  goal  for  provid- 
ing services  to  people  and  leave  the  nature 
of  attainment  of  the  goal  to  the  state. 

PLANNING 

Any  legislation  requiring  planning  by  the 
states  should  provide  similar  obligation  to 
the  federal  offices  and  the  Congress  itself. 
In  the  past.  Congress  has  told  the  states  to 
plan  and  then  has  Ignored  a  slmUar  obliga- 
tion on  Its  own  part.  Plans  have  been  mas- 
sive accumulations  of  data  no  one  uses,  ex- 
pending resources  that  could  be  better  used 
for  other  purposes.  One  redeeming  feature 
of  the  plan  required  under  Public  Law  90- 
576  Is  that  it  requires  a  public  hearing  and 
thereby  makes  provision  for  participation  of 
the  public  In  the  planning  process.  The  fact 
that  this  participation  has  been  disappoint- 
ing does  not  diminish  the  advlsablUty  of  the 
provision. 

Functions,  missions  and  goals  of  the  United 
State  Office  of  Education  itself  lack  any 
definition.  There  have  been  so  many  reor- 
ganizations over  the  past  eight  years  that 
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even  telephone  numbers  are  uncertain  froa 
day  to  day.  The  lack  of  leadership  and  loi 
morale  of  the  ofBce  appear  to  be  by  deslg^ 
rather  than  accidental.  i 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  take  a  loo^ 
at  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation because  no  other  organization  has  tne 
authority  or  willingness  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  capable  of  carrying  out  tne 
mandaces  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  tqe 
Congress. 

ACaUDITATION 

A  seeming  hallmark  of  a  good  instltutlc 
of  higher  education  is  Its  ability  to  achlete 
accreditation  by  a  regional  accreditation 
agency.  I  am  not  siire  that  federal  legisla- 
tion should  give  credence  to  these  agenclfs 
by  building  them  Into  the  framework  of  lei- 
Islation.  These  agencies  have  historically 
perpetuated  themselves  and  the  accredited 
Institutions.  They  become  a  club.  If  you  be- 
long to  the  club,  everything  Is  fine  .  .  .  yoiu 
have  a  status  symbol.  That  la  all  you  hate 
.  .  .  you  have  very  little  assurance,  if  anV, 
that  the  program  Is  better  than  a  nonaccreq- 
Ited  program.  Legislation  under  consideration 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  reglonlil 
Institutional  accreditation  does  not  guar- 
antee quality,  and  other  quality  Indicate^ 
should  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  sudb 
agencies.  I 

The  State  Plan,  as  required  by  many  fea- 
eral  programs.  Indicates  efforts  and  prior- 
ities set  by  state  legislatures  composed  tt 
elected  officials,  state  boards  composed  pt 
Individuals  appointed  by  elected  authorities 
and  public  bearings  at  which  citizens  hate 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  to  lA- 
terix>se  regional  or  national  accreditation 
requirements  In  federal  legislation  provides 
a  tool  by  which  the  institutional  responsibil- 
ity to  respond  to  people  needs  can  be  effec- 
tively abdicated. 

CONSTRUCTION 

If  the  post  secondary  delivery  system  is  yi 
serve  these  heavy  demands  in  the  occup$- 
tlonal  areas,  a  massive  effort  must  ^e 
mounted,  and  mounted  Immediately,  to  pro- 
vide the  bricks  and  mortar  to  house  such  prt- 
gprams.  The  most  critical  problem  in  Minne- 
sota today  In  area  vocational -technical  schopl 
post  secondary  education  is  construction.    I 

Facilities  must  be  provided  If  students  aye 
to  be  served.  Conservatively  speaking,  Min- 
nesota could  efficiently  and  effectively  expeqd 
20  to  23  million  dollars  per  year  for  the  ne^ 
five  years  on  construction.  A  large  share  \lt 
these  dollars  will  have  to  come  from  sources 
other  than  state  and  local  resources.  We  mu^t 
look  to  the  federal  government  for  this  as- 
sistance; therefore,  any  legislation  intended 
to  assist  students  in  their  pursuit  of  pofet 
secondary  educational  opportunities  mu^t 
take  this  great  need  into  consideration. 

Mission  or  Vocational-Technical  ScHooi 

The  mission  of  the  Area  Vocatlonal-Teci- 
nlcal  Schools  In  Minnesota  is  to  provide 
quality  education  and  training  as  genertU 
orientation,  specific  preparation,  retraining 
and  upgrading.  Education  and  training  is 
provided  for  employment  in  occupations  In 
all  fields  and  levels  other  than  the  profei- 
sions  or  those  requiring  a  baccalaureate  do 
gree. 

The  area  vocational-technical  schools  we^e 
established  as  a  part  of  the  Minnesota  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Education  in  1945  to  equally 
educational  opportunities  for  the  people  ^f 
the  state. 

The  area  vocational  schools  provide  educi  i 
tlon  In  trades.  Industrial  and  technical  o'. 
cupations,  distributive   occupations,   health 
occupations,   office   occupations,   agriculture 
occupations,   personal   services   occupation  s 
and  homemaking  occupations. 

It  is  the  primary  concern  of  Vocatlonkl 


Education  that  the  youth  and  adults 
throughout  the  state  of  Minnesota  will  have 
ready  access  to  vocatlonal-technicaJ  educa- 
tion which  is  of  high  quality  and  which  is 
suited  to  their  needs.  Interests  and  abllltlea. 

To  facilitate  the  mission  of  Area  Vocation- 
al-Technical Schools,  state  assisted  voca- 
tional-technical education  programs  should 
conform  to  the  following  well-established 
standards  and  principles  If  they  are  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  effective  training: 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion shall  be  the  administrative  authority  for 
all  vocational-technical  education  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota.  The  State  Plan  for  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  shall  be  the  in- 
strument through  which  vocational-techni- 
cal education  programs  are  defined  and 
structured. 

Vocational-technical  education  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  and  timely  Instruction  In  both 
preparatory  and  supplementary  training 
which  win  refiect  occupational  trends,  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  job  requirements  and 
encourage  effective  citizenship. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  curriculum 
shall  be  to  prepare  students  for  occupational 
entry  or  advancement,  with  the  exception 
of  those  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
classes  in  the  secondary  schools  where  the 
training  is  directed  toward  competence  In 
useful  skills  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  work. 

The  content  of  the  curriculum  shall  be 
based  on  the  skills  and  knowledge  required 
in  the  occupations  and  wlU  be  developed  and 
conducted  In  consultation  wltii  persons  ac- 
tively engaged  In  the  occupations. 

The  instructional  staff  shall  be  composed 
of  persons  who  are  occupatlonally  and  pro- 
fessionally competent. 

The  staff  serving  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams shall  Include  competent  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  and  capable  of  insuring  a  sound 
program  of  assistance  to  students  in  selec- 
tion, enrollment,  placement  and  follow-up. 

The  staff,  through  proper  coordination 
with  industry,  shall  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  placement  of  students. 

Instructional  facilities  and  equipment 
shall  be  comparable  to  those  acceptable  in 
the  occupation. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  -< 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  6531, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967.  and  for  other  purposes.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  {Ql  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MILI- 
TARY SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1987; 
RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  1(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■'  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military 
Selective  Service  Act'." 

(2)  Section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  3.  ESccept  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  every  other 
male  person  residing  in  the  United  States, 
who,  on  the  day  or  days  fixed  for  the  first  or 
any  subsequent  registration,  is  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six,  to  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  at 
such  time  or  times  and  places  or  places, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  determined 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  and  by 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  hereunder. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66  Stat.  163;  8 
U.S.C.  1101),  for  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
maintain  a  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  in 
the  United  States." 

(3)  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  section 
4(a)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title, 
every  person  required  to  register  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  this  title  who  Is  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  years  and  six  months  and 
twenty-six  years,  at  the  time  fixed  for  bis 
registration,  or  who  attains  the  age  of  eight- 
een years  and  six  months  after  having  been 
required  to  register  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  title,  or  who  is  otherwise  liable  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6(h)  of  this  title,  shall  be 
liable  for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
each  registrant  shall  be  immediately  liable 
for  classification  and  examination,  and  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  following  his  registra- 
tion, be  so  cla£Slfled  and  examined,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine his  availability  for  Induction  for  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  registrant  who 
has  failed  or  refused  to  report  for  Induction 
shall  continue  to  remain  liable  for  Induction 
and  when  available  shall  be  Immediately 
Inducted.  The  President  Is  authorized,  from 
time  to  time,  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war 
exists,  to  select  and  induct  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  training  and 
service  In  the  manner  provided  In  this  title 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  selection  and 
induction  by  age  group  or  age  groups)  such 
number  of  persons  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  and  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"At  such  time  as  the  period  of  active  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  required  under  this 
title  of  persons  who  have  not  attained  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their 
birth  has  been  reduced  or  eliminated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(k)  of 
this  title,  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  every  person  who  is  required 
to  register  under  this  title  and  who  has  not 
attained  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  his  birth  on  the  date  such  period  of 
active  service  is  reduced  or  eliminated,  or 
who  is  otherwise  liable  as  provided  In  section 
6(h)  of  this  title,  shall  be  liable  for  train- 
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ing  In  the  NaUonal  Security  Training  Corps: 
Provided,  That  persons  deferred  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  relieved  from  liability  for  Induction  into 
the  National  Security  Training  Corjie  solely 
by  reason  of  having  exceeded  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  during  the  period  of  such  de- 
ferment. The  President  is  authorized,  from 
time  to  time,  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war 
exists,  to  select  and  Induct  for  training  in 
the  National  Security  Training  Corps  as  here- 
inafter provided  such  nvmaber  of  persons  as 
may  be  required  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(4)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  4(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(5)  Section  4(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(6)  Section  4(d)  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(except  a  person  enlisted  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section)". 

(7)  Section  4(d)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each 
time  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(8)  The  last  proviso  of  section  5(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  no  local  board  shall  order  for  In- 
duction for  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  an  alien  unless 
such  alien  shall  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  one  year." 

(9)  Section  S  Is  ftirther  tunended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(d)  Whenever  the  President  has  provided 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  training  and 
service  In  accordance  with  random  selection 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  calls  for 
induction  may  be  placed  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  not  more  than  160,000  persons 
may  be  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  or  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973,  unless  the  President  (1)  makes 
a  specific  finding  that  a  number  greater 
than  150,000  must  be  Inducted  in  such 
fiscal  year  because  of  urgent  national  secu- 
rity reasons,  (2)  Issues  an  Executive  order 
suspending  for  such  fiscal  year  the  limitation 
provided  in  this  subsection,  and  (3) 
promptly  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  reasons  for  his 
action  in  suspending  such  limitation  for 
such  fiscal  year." 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(a)  (1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: Provided,  That  any  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  as  defined 
In  paragraph  (20)  of  section  101(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  ame  ided 
(66  Stat.  163.  8  U.S.C.  1101),  and  who  by 
reason  of  occupational  status  Is  subject  to 
adjustment  to  nonimmigrant  status  under 
paragraph  (15)(A),  (15)(E),or  (15)(0)  of 
such  section  101  (a)  but  who  executes  a  waiv- 
er In  accordance  with  section  247(b)  of  that 
Act  of  all  rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  which  wotild  otherwise  accrue  to 
him  as  a  result  of  that  occupational  status, 
shall  be  subject  to  registration  under  section 
3  of  this  Act,  but  shall  be  deferred  from  in- 
duction for  training  and  service  for  so  long 
as  such  occupational  status  continues." 

(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
(1)   la  amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen" 


each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twelve". 

(12)  Section  6(b)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  4(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(a)". 

(13)  Section  6(b)  (4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  section  4(g)". 

(14)  Section  6(d)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Transportation";  and  by 
striking  out  "section  4(d)  (3)  of  this  Act" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  651  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code". 

(16)  Section  6(d)  (5)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration" each  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration". 

(16)  Section  6(g)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)(1)  Regular  or  duly  ordained  minis- 
ters of  religion,  as  defined  in  this  title,  shall 
be  exempt  from  training  and  service,  but 
not  from  registration,  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
under  the  direction  of  recognized  churches 
or  religious  organizations,  who  are  satisfac- 
torily pvirsuing  full-time  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  recognized  theological  or  divinity 
schools,  or  who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing 
full-time  courses  of  Instruction  leading  to 
their  entrance  into  recognized  theological  or 
divinity  schools  in  which  they  have  been 
preenrolled,  shall  be  deferred  from  training 
and  service,  but  not  from  registration,  under 
this  title.  Persons  who  are  or  may  be  deferred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
remain  liable  for  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  thirty -fifth 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  their  birth.  The 
foregoing  sentence  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  exemption  or  continued  de- 
ferment of  such  persons  if  otherwise  ex- 
empted or  deferrable  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act." 

(17)  Section  6(h)  (1)  is  repealed. 

(18)  6(h)(2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  designation  "(2)"  and  the  word  "grad- 
uate" from  the  first  sentence. 

(19)  Section  6(1)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  person  who  Is  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  full-time  cotirse  of  instruction  at 
a  high  school  or  similar  institution  of  learn- 
ing and  Is  Issued  an  order  for  induction  shall, 
upon  the  facts  being  presented  to  the  local 
board,  have  his  induction  postponed  (A) 
until  the  time  of  his  graduation  therefrom, 
or  (B)  until  he  attains  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  or  (C)  until  he  ceases 
satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of  in- 
struction, whichever  is  the  earliest.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  any 
person  who  attains  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  after  beginning  his  last 
academic  year  of  high  school  shall  have  his 
Induction  postponed  until  the  end  of  that 
academic  year  if  and  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  pursue  satisfactorily  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction." 

(20)  Section  6(1)  (2)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  person  who  while  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  instruction  at 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  institution 
is  ordered  to  report  for  induction  under  this 
title,  shall,  upon  the  appropriate  facta  be- 
ing presented  to  the  local  board,  have  his 
induction  postponed  (A)  until  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  term,  or  academic  year  In  the 
case  of  his  last  academic  year,  or  (B)  until 
he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course 
of  Instruction,  whichever  is  the  earlier." 

(21)  Section  6 (J)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  after  "(J)",  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)    Any  person  who  Is  exempted  from 


training  and  service  In   the  Armed  Forcea 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
have  a  potential  civilian  work  obligation  of 
one  year  in  addition  to  the  work  period  pre- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  (1).  Such  person 
may   be   ordered,   at   the   discretion   of   the 
President,  during  any  period  In  which  mem- 
bers of  reserve  components  of  the   Armed 
Forces    or    organized    units    of   the    reserve 
forces  are  being  involuntarily  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty,  to  fulfill  such  obligation  In  civil- 
ian  work  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national   health,  safety,  or   interest. 
The  potential  work  obligation  of  any  person 
under  this  subsection  shall  continue,  after 
the  completion  of  his  regular  work  obliga- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  normal  reserve  ob- 
ligation period  applicable  to  persons  inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  Act  and 
as  prescribed  under  section  4(d)  (1)   of  this 
Act,   except   that   if   such   period   expires   at 
any   time  during   the   performance   of   such 
potential  work  obligation,  he  may.  notwith- 
standing the  expiration  of  such   period,  be 
required    to    complete    the    performance    of 
such    obligation.    Whenever    any    person    is 
ordered  by  the  President  to  perform  an  addi- 
tional period  of  work  under  this  paragraph 
he   shall    perform   such    civilian    work    con- 
tributing to  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
interest  as  his  local  board  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential  regulations   may   deem   appropriate, 
and   any   such   person   who   knowingly   falls 
or  neglects  to  obey  any  such  order  from  the 
President  shall   be  deemed,  for  purposes  ol 
section    12   of   this  Act,   to   have   knowingly 
failed  or  neglected  to  perform  a  duty  re- 
quired of  him  under  this  Act." 

(22)  Section  9(J)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  Treasury"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "or  Transportation". 

(23)  Section  10(a)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(3)  TTie  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(24)  Section  10(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  first  semicolon  to  a  colon  and 
Inserting  immediately  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  no  State  director  shall 
serve  concurrently  in  an  elected  or  appointed 
position  of  a  State  or  local  government  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Director;" 

(25)  Section  10(b)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  down  through  the  first  period  and 
the  succeeding  seven  sentences,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  to  create  and  establish  within  the 
Selective  Service  System  civilian  local  boards, 
civilian  appeal  boards,  and  such  other  ci- 
vilian agencies,  including  agencies  of  appeal, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  registration,  ex- 
amination, classification,  selection,  assign- 
ment, delivery  for  induction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  records  of  persons  registered  under 
this  title,  together  with  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  under  this  title:  Provided, 
That  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  from 
serving  as  a  counselor  to  registrants,  includ- 
ing service  as  Government  appeal  agent,  be- 
cause of  his  membership  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  shall  create 
and  establish  one  or  more  local  boards  in 
each  county  or  political  subdivision  corre- 
sponding thereto  of  each  State,  territory,  and 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  local  board  and/ 
or  Its  staff  shall  perform  their  official  duties 
only  within  the  county  or  political  subdivi- 
sion corresponding  thereto  for  which  the 
local  board  Is  established,  or  in  the  case  of 
an  Intercounty  board,  within  the  area  for 
which  such  bocutl  Is  established,  except  that 
the  staffs  of  local  bofirds  in  more  than  one 
county  of  a  State  or  comparable  jurisdiction 
may  be  collocated  or  one  at&ff  may  aerr* 
local  boards  In  more  than  one  county  of  a 
State  or  comparable  jurisdiction  when  such 
action  Is  approved  by  the  Governor  or  com- 
parable  executive   official   or   officials.   Each 
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locai  board  shall  consist  of  three  or  mo^ 
membera  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
Irom  recommendations  made  by  the  respet- 
tlve  Governors  or  comparable  executive  oa- 
cials.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  member- 
ship on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  on 
accoimt  of  sex.  No  member  shall  serve  on  any 
local  board  or  appeal  board  for  more  thajn 
twenty  years  or  after  he  has  attained  tqe 
age  of  sixty- Ave;  Provided,  That  an  Intej- 
county  local  board  consisting  of  at  leait 
one  member  from  each  component  county 
or  corresponding  subdivision  may,  with  tlie 
approval  of  the  Governor  or  comparable  ex- 
ecutive official  or  officials,  be  established  f^r 
an  area  not  exceeding  five  counties  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  corresponding  thereto 
within  a  State  or  comparable  Jurlsdlctlcki 
when  the  President  determines,  after  con- 
sidering the  public  Interest  involved,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  local  board  arqa 
will  result  in  a  more  efficient  and  economlcil 
operation.  Any  such  Intercounty  local  boafld 
shall  have  within  Its  area  the  same  pKrwfr 
and  Jurisdiction  as  a  local  board  has  In  lis 
area.  A  local  board  may  Include  among  lis 
members  any  citizen  otherwise  quallflejd 
imder  Presidential  regulations,  provided  lie 
Is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  No  men)- 
ber  of  any  local  board  shall  be  a  member  df 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  b^t 
each  member  of  any  local  board  shall  be  a 
civilian  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat^ 
residing  In  the  county  or  political  subdlv- 
slon  corresponding  thereto  In  which  such 
local  board  has  Jurisdiction,  and  each  Intei  - 
county  local  board  shall  have  at  least  one 
member  from  each  county  or  political  sut- 
dlvlslon  corresponding  thereto  include  1 
within  the  Intercounty  local  board  area." 

(26)  Section  10(e)  Is  repealed. 

(27)  Section  10(f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$50"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there<if 
"$250." 

(28)  Section  11  is  amended  to  read  as  fo!  - 
lows: 

"See.  11.  Under  such  rules  and  regulatlors 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  funds 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  also  be  available  for  the  paymeit 
oT  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  of  emer- 
gency medical  care.  Including  hospltallzfi- 
tlon,  of  registrants  who  suffer  Illness  or  in- 
jury, and  the  transportation  and  burial  cf 
the  remains  of  registrants  who  suffer  deatli, 
while  acting  under  orders  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  but  such  burial  ex- 
penses shall  not  exceed  the  maxlmiim  th^t 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  maty 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  section  902(a)2; 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  any  one  case^' 

(29)  Section  12  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  trie<l, 
or  punished  for  evading,  neglecting,  or  re- 
fusing to  perform  the  duty  of  registering  Im  - 
posed  by  section  3  of  this  title  unless  the  In- 
dictment Is  foimd  within  Ave  years  ne^ 
after  the  last  day  before  such  person  attalos 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  or  within  five  yeaas 
next  after  the  last  day  before  such  p>er8<^ 
does  perform  his  duty  to  register,  whlctf 
ever  shall  first  occur." 

(30)  Section  15(d)  Is  amended  to  read  als 
follows:  I 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4(cl, 
nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be  coi^ 
Btrued  to  repeal,  amend,  or  suspend  the  law^ 
now  In  force  authorizing  voluntary  enlist- 
ment or  reenllstment  In  the  armed  forcds 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  reserve 
components  thereof,  except  that  no  persop. 
shall  be  accepted  for  enlistment  after  hb 
has  been  issued  an  order  to  report  for  in*- 
ductlon  unless  authorized  by  the  Dlrect<T 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  except 
that,  whenever  the  Congress  or  the  Preslj- 
dent  has  declared  that  the  national  Interest 


Is  Imperiled,  voluntary  enlistment  or  reen- 
llstment in  such  forces,  and  their  reserve 
components,  may  be  suspended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem  neceeeary 
in  the  Interest  of  national  defense." 

(31)  Section  16(g)(3)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "bona  flde"  immediately  before 
"vocation." 

(32)  Section  17(c)  Is  amended  by  strlldng 
out  "July  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  section 
6(h)  (1)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  made  by  subsection  (a)  (17)  of  this 
section,  any  person  (1)  who  is  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  Institution 
of  higher  learning,  (2)  who  met  the  aca- 
demic requirements  of  a  student  deferment 
prescribed  in  such  section  6(h)(1),  and  (3) 
who  was  satisfactorily  pursuing  such  a  fiill- 
tlme  course  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  during  the  1970-1971  regular 
academic  school  year  shall  be  deferred  from 
Induction  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions such  person  would  have  been  de- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  such  section 
6(b)(1)  had  such  provision  not  been 
repealed. 

Sec.  102.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
3,  1950,  chapter  537,  as  amended  (10  U.S.C. 
3201  note) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "July 
1.  1973". 

Sxc.  103.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1957,  Public  Law  85-62,  as  amended  (81  Stat. 
105),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1971"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "July 
1,  1973". 

Sec.  104.  Sections  302  and  303  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  whenever  that 
date  appears  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"Jxily  1,  1973". 

Sec.  105.  Section  16  of  the  Dependent  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2216) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 1971"  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

Sec  106.  Unless  prohibited  by  treaty,  no 
person  shall  be  discriminated  against  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  by  any  officer 
or  employee  thereof,  in  the  employment  of 
civilian  personnel  at  any  facility  or  instal- 
lation operated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  any  foreign  country  because  such 
person  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
Is  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  "facility  or  Installation 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense" 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
any  officer's  club,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers' club,  post  exchange,  or  conunlssary 
store. 

TITLE    n— PAY   INCREASE   FOR   UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES;   SPECIAL  PAY 

Sec.  201.  Certain  rates  of  monthly  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
as  prescribed  by  Executive  Order  11577,  dated 
January  8,  1971,  are  superseded  as  follows: 

(1)  The  rate  for  commissioned  officers  In 
pay  grade  0-2  with  "2  or  less"  years  of  serv- 
ice is  $570.30. 

(2)  The  rates  for  commissioned  officers  In 
pay  grade  O-l  with  "2  or  less"  and  "over  2" 
years  of  service  are  $495.00  and  $515.40,  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  The  rate  for  enlisted  members  In  pay 
grade  E-7  with  "2  or  less"  years  of  service 
is  $443.40. 

(4)  The  rate  for  enlisted  members  In  pay 
grade  E-6  with  "2  or  less"  years  of  service  is 
$382.80. 

(5)  The  rate  for  enlisted  members  in  pay 
grade  E-5  with  "2  or  less"  years  of  service  is 
$330.60. 

(6)  The  rates  for  enlisted  memlDers  in  pay 
grade  E-4  with  "2  or  less",  "over  2",  "over  8", 


and  "over  4"  years  of  service  are  $305 10 
$322.20,  $340.80,  and  $367.50,  respectively! 
and  $382.20  for  all  remaining  pay  steps. 

(7)  The  rates  for  enlisted  members  in  pay 
grade  E-3  with  "2  or  less",  "over  2",  and  "over 
3"  years  of  service  are  $244.20,  $260.10,  and 
$277.80,  respectively,  and  $288.90  for  all  re- 
maining pay  steps. 

(8)  The  rate  of  enlisted  members  in  pay 
grade  E-2  in  any  pay  step  is  $222.90. 

(9)  The  rate  for  enlisted  members  in  pay 
grade  E-1  in  any  pay  step  is  $201.90. 

(10)  Pay  grade  E-1  (under  4  months)  U 
abolished. 

Sec.  202.  (a)   Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States   Code,   is   amended   by   adding   after 
section  302  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"5  302a.  Special  pay:  optometrists 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay. 
special  pay,  incentive  pay,  or  allowances  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  each  of  the  following 
officers  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $100  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty: 

"(1)  a  commissioned  officer — 

"(A)  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Regular 
Navy  who  is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer; 

"  (B)  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  Is  desig- 
nated as  an  optometry  officer;  or 

"(C)  who  Is  an  optometry  officer  of  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
who  was  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section;  who  retired  before  that  date 
and  was  ordered  to  active  duty  after  that 
date  and  before  July  1,  1973;  or  who  was 
designated  as  such  an  officer  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  and  before  July  1, 
1973; 

"(2)  a  commissioned  officer — 

"(A)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  who  Is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer; 

"(B)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Air 
Force  who  Is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer;  or 

"(C)  who  Is  an  optometry  officer  of  the 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
who  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  before  July  1,  1973,  is  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year;  and 

"(3)  a  general  officer  of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force  appointed,  from  any  of  the  cate- 
gories named  in  clause  (1)  or  (2),  In  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  National  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  was  on  active  duty 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section;  who 
was  retired  before  that  date  and  was  ordered 
to  active  duty  after  that  date  and  before 
July  1,  1973;  or  who,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  was  appointed  from  any  of 
those  categories. 

"(b)  The  amount  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  included  In 
computing  the  amount  of  an  increase  In  pay 
authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  in  computing  retired  pay  or  severance 
pay." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  6  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
Inserting 

"302a.  Special  pay:  optometrists." 
immediately  below 
"302.  Special  pay:  physicians  and  dentists." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  Utle  87.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 308  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"S  308a.  Special  pay  enlistment  bonus 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  614(a)  of 
title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  person 
who  enlists  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  or  who  extends  his  Initial  period  of 
active  duty  in  that  armed  force  to  a  total  of 
at  least  three  years,  may,  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
be  paid  a  bonus  in  an  amount  prescribed  by 
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the  Secretary,  but  not  more  than  $6,000.  The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without  men  Into  the  service  and  send  them  to 

The  bonus  may  be  paid  in  a  limip  sum  or  in  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered.  war — I  could  find  no  statement  I  felt 

equal  periodic  installments,  as  determined  by  .^^^  pending  qxtestion  more  apt  concerning  circumstances  af- 

^''"(ll'undJr  regulations  approved  by  the  Ml".  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  j!f JJfl,!^^,  ^f  f  ,S£,,1^  l.f!t^l 

bJ^Ltj  of  Defense,  a  perSn  who  voian-  Senator  yield  to  me?  '"t"^  ""^^^  ^\  a  colleague  of  mine,  a 

tartly,  or  because  of  his  misconduct,  does  not  mj.  GRAVEL  I  am  glad  to  yield.  coUea^ue  of  all  Of  ours,  who  has  gone 

complete  the  term  of  enlistment  for  which  j^  STE>fNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  ^""^  ^"  history  as  an  outstanding  and 

a  bonus  was  paid  to  him  under  this  section  ^    nendine  Question''  ^^"^   unusual    American.    I    refer    to   a 

shaU  refund  that  percentage  of  the  bonus  '^'X<;ppp4TnTMn  rvprnrir      Thp  nnpc  statement  made  on  December  9,  1814.  by 

that  the  unexpired  part  of  his  enlistment  Is  i^e  i'KtisiiJi^iU  UJ<riO£,K.  ine  ques-  jy^^^^  Webster.  I  now  quote  from  that 

of  the  total  enlistment  period  for  which  the  tion  is  on  agreeing   to  the  committee  statement- 

bonus  was  paid.".  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute        .              1                              .».     ^       * 

'^fbT  -^e  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  for  H.R.  6531.  of  a%r^''r-^;r?^nfA\^,^f.  ^^f ^^IJ^^ 

of  Chapter  5  of  such  title  U  amended  by  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  %  tU'lh?  realTl^'aLtJr  ^o^ivS^! 

inserting  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  under  the  tion?  No,  Sir,  indeed  it  is  not  .  .  .  Where 

"308a.  Special  pay:  enlistment  bonus."  pending  order  of  business,  Mr.  President,  u  it  written  in  the  Constitution,  in  what 

Immediately  below  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  con-  article  or  section  Is  it  contained,  that  you 

"308   Special  pay:  reenllstment  bonus."  sideration  of  H.R.  6531,  I  think  it  should  may  take  children  from  their  parents  and 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  be  noted  that  the  bill  was  laid  before  the  parents    from    their   (diildren,    and   compel 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  senate  yesterday  afternoon  and  the  bill  "?^,°i  I'lf  ??,^„^^!  .^"l^.J^,f^  Z"^,^ 

thereof  a  new  section  as  follows:  jg  being  taken  UD  today  ^^^^^  *?*  ''^"^  °^  ^^.T^^  ^^\  ^ 

i=>  iffwiB   U1K.CU  up  tuuay.  ernment  may  engage   it?  Under  what  con- 

"§  428.  Allowance  for  recruiting  expenses  The  documents  that  we  have  on  our  cealment  has  this  power  lain  hidden,  which 

"In  addition  to  other  pay  allowances  au-  ^^-^  j^^e  the  bill  itself,  which  was  not  now  for  the  flnst  time  comes  forth,  with  a 

thorlzed  by  law  and  under  uniform  regula-  ^yailable  yesterday  for  perusal,  and  the  tremendous  and  baleful  aspect,  to  trample 

^J^Pd^Tme^r  wi^  is^i^^^^to'^re-  report,  which  was  made  available  to  me  down  and  destroy  the  dearest  rights  of  per- 

oemed,  a  member  who  is  assigned  to  re-  r^  \       of f.prnnoii  nnlv  thrnutrh  the  in-  «>^1  liberty?  Who  will  show  me  any  con- 

crultlng  duties  for  his  armed  foree  may  be  yesterday  afternTOnom^^^  stitutlonal  injunction,  which  makes  It  the 

reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  tercession  of  the  majority  leader.  My  staff  ^^^     ^^  ^j^^  American  people  to  surrender 

Incurred  In  connection  with  those  duties.",  had  contacted  the  committee,  and  it  was  every  thing  valuable  in  life,  and  even  life 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  not  available,  but,  through  a  personal  re-  itself,  not  when  the  safety  of  their  coun- 

of  chapter  7  of  such  title  U  amended  by  quest  on  my  part,  I  was  able  to  secure  try  and  its  liberties  may  demand  the  sacri- 

addlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  ^^^^   document.   I   spent   a   good   many  Ace,  but  whenever  the  purposes  of  an  am- 

Item:  hours  late  last  night  reading  those  docu-  bltlous  and  mischievous  Government  may 

"*f-  ^f>?^t.on%'^/'fhr^^^d?n'f>;' AS  ments.  I  am  sure  that  not  a  Member  of  ''"'"^^  '*'" 

sis?Sce  ict^f  ww%o  Ap?Tscl203)  this  body  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  those  documents,  which  are  on  our  desks  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
"Sec.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act,  sec-  fresh  this  morning.  In  fact,  I  want  to  on  December  9.  1814.  I  cannot  find  a 
tion  403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  make  note  of  the  fact  that  there  was  so  more  germane  statement  that  has  lived 
is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  much  haste  that  the  calendar  number  on  through  the  decades  to  be  relevant  to- 
table  which  prescribes  monthly  basic  allow-  ^^  report  appeared  as  59,  instead  of  95,  day,  and  I  cannot  find  a  finer  statement 
ances  for  quarters  for  enlUted  member  In  ^  j^.  ^^^^  ^^  .j^^  ^  noteworthy.  to  be  placed  in  the  Record  as  an  open- 
Tie^lel^^e-^dSrri'Siirth^^r^^f  The  majority  leader  earUerma^^^  ing  to  the  debat^  that  wUl  now  take 
the  following:  quest,  while  I  was  in  the  Presiding  Offl-  place  on  H.R.  6531  extending  the  powers 
"E-4  (four  vears'  or  less  ^^^^'s  chalr,  that  we  begin  our  sessions  at  of  the  President  to  continue  the  draft. 

service)   .1 $70.20    $106.00  10  o'clock  In  the  momlng  next  week.        Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

B-3  60.00      106.00  whlch  Indicates  the  spirit  or  the  resolve  Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry? 

E-2  60.00     106.00  that  the  majority  leader  has  with  respect        Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld  to  the 

K-i  60.00     106.00".  to  this  matter,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Na-  Senator  from  Michigan. 

SEC.  206.  The  provlslona  of  this  title  shall  tion  that  there  wiU  not  be  any  dilatory        j^  GRIFFIN.  I  have  read  in  the  press 

become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  tactics  in  the  handling  of  this  measure,  ^nd  I  have  heard  the  comment  that  the 

calendar  month  following  the  month  of  en-  I  want  to  commend  the  majority  leader  distinguished   Senator   from   Alaska  is 

actment,  except  that  section  203  shaU  be-  for  it.  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  going  to  engage  or  lead  some  kind  of 

S^,t^'^i!ftr»^t^^J*«^T^f.''n.^w''«^  Nation,  as  time  ensues,  that  the  Senate  filibuster  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

SS?tSL5^b^^i97i  h^  ^°t  ^^  '^^^'^-  ^  "'^  "^^^  ?^.  Now  he  has  made  the  statement  and  I 

earner  tha^Februajy  1,1971^  ^^^  beginning— in  fact,  unusually  fast  ^ave  heard  it.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 

^^^j^^^^^^IilS^^  beginning-it  will  be  apparent  to  aU  that  ^an  give  us  as  much  information  and 

^^T^  J^  .v,rT»^  !^  J!,l,««,  t^«  Senate  is  serious  In  Its  discussion^  guidance  as  he  can  as  to  what  we  can  ex- 

Sec  301.  For  the  fiscal   year  beginning  g^  j  doubt  that  anyone  in  the  future  n-ct  In  the  davs  and  weeks  ahead    For 

July  1,  1971,  and  ending  June  30,  1972,  each  „^„,^     "  iIT- "  ^^^^            ^f  tho  Senate  ^^       ,               .Z  ^"O*^®'"  aneaa.  ror 

Of  the  foUowlng  armed  forces  is  authorized  could  make  ^Jiy  critic^  of  the  Senate  example,  are  the  various  amendments 

an  average  active  duty  pereonnel  strength  as  in  this  regard,  but  I  do  want  t»  make  that  have  been  sent  to  the  desk  going  to 

fouows:  the  record  abundantly  clear  that  it  was  ^  ygted  on.  or  does  the  Senator  intend 

(1)  the  Army,  974^09;  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  that  a  ^  prevent  the  Senate  from  working  its 

(2)  the  Navy,  613,619;  matter    of    this    importance    would    be  will  on  those  amendments' 

J!l  *^^^^^  ^nT^Ji°^'^''  ""^  '^^^"  "P  without  some  adequate  notice        j  ^^^^^  appreciate  whatever  informa- 

(4)  the  Air  Force,  755  635:  and  some  tune  for  preparation  on  the  tion  and  guidance  the  distinguished  Sen- 

except  When  the  President  of  the  United  part  of  those  who  might  oppose  it.  ^              w      j^,    ^    . 

States  determines  that  the  appUcatlon  of  j  am  happy  to  see  present  In  the  Cham-        Mr  GRA^S  I  can  sS'  very  easily  so 

these  ceUlngB  wlU  seriovisly  Jeopardize  the  v.„_  rnpmhpr«  nf  the  <aibrommltte€  who         ^^-  *J"AVtij.  i  can  say  very  easily,  so 

national   security   interests   of   the   United  Stlo   f^^nion^?  ^Sa^wmi  the  nothing    wUl    be    misconstrued,    that    I 

States  and  lnfor£is  the  congress  of  the  basis  ^^"^^  JP  °?^     r.f^Jf^^^l/^r.^1  chose  to  use  the  word  "filibuster"  and 

for  such  determination.  "^^^"^  °l  ^f  V^^'  T  P<^^pnH  not  "extended  debate"  because  extended 

QTTOBTTM  cAix  prepaTcd   to   take    action    I  commend  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  definition  of  filibuster,  and 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  west  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  ZTt^^T^Tt^e'^l^nTi^  '^X^lZSl^^S^^lS^'^^^r^l^ 

Ident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  opposition  who  would  be  prepared  to  do  fi^Llf.  "«  a^l^P^^.  fn  ^^il' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  so  at  this  early  and  precipitous  date.  ing  that  I  was  going  to  engage  in  a  fili- 

will  caU  the  roU.  Mr.  President,  in  the  research  I  have  ''"f  ter.                      ,      ,     ,t^    .  ^     « 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  been  doing  and  that  has  led  to  the  decl-        My  goal  js  very  simple.  The  Induction 

the  roU.  slon  that  I  have  made  to  wage  an  ex-  Po^er  of  the  President  wlU  expire  on 

Mr.   GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tended  debate  and  fUlbuster  so  that  we  June  30  at  midnight  unless  this  body  acta 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  could  let  the  draft  expire— the  Indue-  in  concert  with  the  House.  It  appears  to 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  tion  power  of  the  President  to  call  young  me  a  very  simple  matter.  After  checking 
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thing.  If  34  Senators  "hang  tough" 
this  issue  the  induction  power  of 
President  will  expire  and  we  will  hfrve 
no  draft.  That  Is  all  I  seek.  I  do  not  seek 
to  thwart  the  will  of  this  body.  This  is 
a  device  that  has  been  implementedj  in 
this  body  for  many  more  years  that  I 
have  been  alive.  I  do  not  think  I  ^m 
doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  1^ 
is  an  ordinary  procedure.  j 

As  far  as  amendments  are  concerried. 
my  approach  will  be  very  much  one^  of 
being  courteous.  If  a  Senator  has  'an 
amendment,  he  can  bring  it  up  for  a  vdt«. 
I  hope  there  are  1,000  amendments  that 
will  occupy  our  time  until  June  30.     j 

I  make  no  effort  to  be  hypocritical 
about  it.  I  have  tried  to  be  straightfbr- 
ward  All  we  need  is  time  and  how  that 
time  is  Implemented  I  could  In  no  sense 
of  the  word  care  less.  i 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  was  not  seeking  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  tactics  to  be  employed 
but  rather  to  get  whatever  information 
the  Senator  is  able  to  give  us.  I  colUd 
imagine  that  the  Senator  might  not  wfnt 
the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on  sofne 
amendments  that  might  make  the  bill 
more  palatable  and  make  it  more  eas^to 
vote  for  cloture,  for  example.  But  appbr- 
enUy  the  Senator  Is  willing  to  let  the 
Senate  consider  these  amendments. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Very  much  so;  andJ  as 
does  the  good  Senator  from  Michig^,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  develop  tactics  that 
might  enhance  my  eventual  goal.  I  can- 
not predict  what  my  tactics  wUl  be  on 
June  15  or  at  10  o'clock  on  the  evenjng 
of  June  30.  ,         i 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  know  of  no  ^*ay 
to  be  any  more  straightforward  with  toy 
coUeagues  or  with  the  people  of  this  Ra- 
tion as  to  what  I  have  as  my  goal  ^nd 
what  I  feel  Is  necessary.  ! 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business?      __^,^      ,^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrkll)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  Hil.  6531.     , 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  mil. 
HR  6531,  is  the  House  bill  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  It 
passed  *he  House,  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  where  we  wrote  a  lajge 
number  of  amendments,  and  the  final  iic- 
tion  of  the  committee  was  to  strike  but 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in*rt 
the  committee's  version  of  the  blU.  | 

Mr  President,  with  that  background, 
I  shall  make  a  unanimous-consent  Re- 
quest and  a  few  brief  comments  on  what 
the  implications  of  the  measure  are.  My 
request  is  one  which  is  frequently  made 
with  reference  to  major  legislation  tliat 
has  a  great  number  of  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

COMMim*  AMBNBMBNT  AORXKD  TO 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent.  Mr.  Pr^i- 
dent,  that  the  committee  amendment!  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed  ito, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended] be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  further  amendment.  I 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  th^re 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  resctv- 


Ing  the  right  to  object— and  I  do  so  only 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this  action? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  it 
would  leave  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  open  to 
amendment,  and  even  to  amendment  in 
the  second  degree.  So  in  that  respect,  no 
one  would  be  cut  off  from  anything.  It 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing up  all  these  amendments  one  at  a 
time,  and  yet  Senators  would  still  have 
the  same  rights,  every  right  they  could 
have  imder  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
amend  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  not  correct  in 
that  understanding,  I  would  like  the  Pre- 
siding OfiQcer  to  correct  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  correct. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  That  satisfies  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think  that  puts 
us  in  a  position  where  we  can  proceed 
and  all  matters  will  be  disposed  of  in 
better  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word  about  the  question  of  this  bill  being 
taken  up  so  soon  after  the  report  and  the 
printed  copies  of  the  hearings  were  made 
available. 

It  was  my  original  purpose  and  my 
original  desire  for  this  matter  to  He  over 
for  the  3  days,  at  least,  before  debate 
began;  but  you  have  to  make  alterations 
to  meet  conditions  of  various  kinds;  and 
to  meet  certain  situations,  It  was  de- 
cided to  ask  that  the  bill  be  taken  up  for 
the  usual  opening  of  debate  and  explana- 
tions of  the  bill,  and  have  the  record  and 
the  report  available,  and  then  go  over  for 
the  weekend  and  really  go  to  taking  up 
these  matters  on  next  Monday. 

There  are  several  speeches  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  biU.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  have  an  explanation 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  has  a  speech. 
There  are  others,  but  partictilarly  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  have  a  speech, 
and  it  will  go  over  imtil  Monday.  I  am 
authorized  by  her  to  say  that  she  is  sup- 
porting the  bill,  of  course,  and  will  speak 
on  it,  but  that  speech  will  come  later, 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  gone  Into,  and  we  have  had 
the  fine  cooperation  suid  assistance  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  committee. 
I  have  just  a  few  statistics  here  to  refer 
to. 

We  had  extensive  hearings  on  this 
measure,  all  of  them  open  to  the  public, 
including  public  hearings  to  hear  outside 
witnesses.  We  have  here  966  pages  of 
testimony.  We  have  a  printed  report,  on 
which  I  think  an  excellent  job  has  been 
done,  of  just  at  100  pages,  which  goes 
Into  an  explanation  of  the  major  pro- 
visions. 


The  committee  sat  around  the  table, 
with  unusually  good  attendance,  for  a 
total  of  some  6.  7,  or  8  days,  and  had 
very  fine,  free  discussions.  We  had  12 
roUcall  votes  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  It 
was  finally  reported  untinimously  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  0.  There  were  three  reserva- 
tions by  committee  members  as  to  major 
parts  of  the  bill,  but  13  out  of  the  16 
voted  for  the  bill  as  it  is  now.  We  had  a 
real  discussion  in  depth,  which  led  to 
improvement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  debate  which 
begins  today,  before  we  get  into  any 
emotional  stages  of  it,  and  before  my 
analysis  of  the  mesisure,  I  wish  to  state 
my  impression  of  just  what  we  are  doing 
here,  and  the  import  of  it. 

I  think  that  the  debate  today  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Selective  Service  Act 
will  deal  with  issues  which  are  crucial 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  incite- 
ment or  anything  Uke  that,  but  that  is 
my  deliberate  conclusion  after  studying 
this  subject  matter  for  almost  all  of  last 
year  and  all  of  this  year.  I  think  It  es- 
sential that  we  extend  now.  for  a  mlni- 
mimi  of  2  years,  the  authority  to  induct 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces.  I  believe 
this  authority  is  indispensable  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  have  enough  compe- 
tent manpower  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and  I  am  thinking 
first  about  our  own  immediate  security 
here  at  home,  and  the  physical  protec- 
tion of  the  territory  of  our  pepple  who 
live  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  failure  to  renew  this 
induction  authority,  whether  by  vote  or 
by  the  inaction  resulting  from  extended 
debate,  would  be  calamitous.  It  would  be 
particularly  disruptive  to  make  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  procure- 
ment policy  for  military  manpower  in 
such  an  abrupt  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Rie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  do  not  think  any  Senator  ought 
to  have  to  speak  to  the  backs  of  his  col- 
leagues who  are  standing  between  him 
and  the  Presiding  Officer. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would 
be  particularly  disruptive  to  make  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  procurement 
policy  for  military  manpower  in  such  an 
abrupt  fashion.  I  think  it  would  mean 
that  within  a  few  months,  our  military 
services  could  not  function  properly. 

This  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, contains  pay  increases  which  give 
the  administration  the  opportunity,  for 
which  It  has  asked,  to  move  to  a  vol- 
unteer army  by  the  simamer  of  1973 
Personally,  I  am  skeptical  that  this  effort 
will  succeed.  But  if  such  a  fundamental 
change  is  to  be  made,  It  will  certainly 
require  at  least  2  years  of  learning,  ex- 
periment, and  adjustment. 

With  all  deference  to  everyone,  I  think 
that  Is  the  major  point  that  will  come 
up  in  this  debate.  Assuming  that  we  can 
go  over  to  the  volunteer  army— which 
means  volunteer  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy — assuming  that  we  can 
make  that  fimdamental  change,  it  will 
certainly  require  at  least  2  years  of  effort, 
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experiment,  adjustment,  and  trial  and 
error  methods  in  order  to  get  a  stabilized 
and  trained  force  of  manpower  that  has 
the  expertise,  the  training,  the  talent, 
and  the  know-how  to  operate  the  very 
intricate  and  farflung  fimctions  of  our 
military  services. 

An  abrupt  halt  to  the  draft  would  now 
severely  impair  the  procurement  of  man- 
power for  all  four  services,  because  all 
four  depend  heavily  upon  the  draft  to 
provide  motivation  for  enlistments.  That 
will  be  abundantly  proved,  overwhelm- 
ingly proved,  before  this  debate  is  over. 

Not  only  would  our  own  security  be 
damaged  by  a  precipitate  change  in  our 
military  procurement  policy,  but  also — 
and  I  put  this  second — the  security  of 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  would  be 
damaged.  The  American  units,  without 
sufficient  men  to  man  them,  would  not 
be  able  to  provide  the  support  which 
our  foreign  policy  requires  in  a  period 
of  uncertainty. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
made  a  careful  review  of  our  manpower 
requirements  and  has  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  two  significant  limitations  be 
asserted  by  Congress.  One  is  a  reduction 
of  56,000  in  average  strength  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  which  means  a  reduction 
of  more  than  100.000  in  end  strength — 
that  is,  the  strength  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
coming fiscal  year.  It  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  100.000  men.  because 
they  £U"e  not  authorized  under  this  bill. 

Also,  there  would  be  a  ceiling  of  150,- 
000  on  the  President's  induction  author- 
ity for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Brock),  that  is  an 
innovation  here  of  two  legislative  policies 
in  the  field  of  manpower  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Goverrunent.  This  is 
the  first  time  a  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  ceiling,  an  annual  ceiling,  on 
the  President's  induction  authority,  and 
this  is  set  at  150,000.  There  is  an  escape 
clause  if  he  certifies  that  the  national 
welfare  is  in  peril.  As  to  the  other  limita- 
tion, about  the  troop  strength  of  all  our 
services  combined,  it  is  the  first  time 
that  this  committee  has  put  a  limitation 
in  that  field. 

I  look  forward  to  and  expect  a  thor- 
ough and  detailed  debate  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  provisiMis 
of  this  bill;  but  I  hope  that  in  a  matter 
as  important  and  urgent  as  this,  we  can 
proceed  with  an  orderly  and  prompt  con- 
sideration and  that,  after  a  debate  that 
clearly  presents  all  the  Issues,  we  finally 
approve  the  bill  well  ahead  of  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  present  law,  which  is 
June  30, 1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  all  aspects  of  the  bill,  following 
a  considerable  study  of  last  year,  and  has 
considered  all  the  proposed  legislation 
which  has  been  referred  to  it  on  these 
complex  and  important  matters.  The 
committee  had  lengthy  discussions  of  all 
aspects  of  this  bill  and  took  numerous 
votes  on  its  detailed  provisions  and  on 
amendments  offered  by  the  members. 

We  had  before  us  not  only  this  bill 
but  also  other  bills  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter, presented  by  some  of  our  commit- 
tee members,  and  others  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  We  had  amendments 
that  were  sutoiitted  and  that  were  con- 


sidered— and  I  mean  we  £M;tually  con- 
sidered them.  Every  matter  that  was  on 
our  calendar  and  that  had  been  sent  to 
us  was  actually  taken  up  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  Chair  called  for  proposals 
or  motions  as  to  every  one  of  them. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles 
which  I  will  discuss  in  turn. 

Title  I  deals  with  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  title  n,  with  mili- 
tary pay  increases,  and  title  m  with 
manpower  authorization.  I  will  submit 
for  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee actions  and  the  resulting  pro- 
visiMis in  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss now  the  major  sunendments  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  and  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  military  pay 
and  manpower  authorization  recom- 
mendations. 

SELECTIVE    SEBVICE    AMENDMENTS 
2 -YEAR    EXTENSION    OF    INDUCTION    AUTHORITT 

Of  course,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  unless  Congress  acts,  the  current 
law  will  automatically  expire  and  there 
will  be  no  authority  to  make  any  more 
inductions  under  that  act  by  June  30. 
1971. 

I  think  that  the  extension  of  this  in- 
duction authority  for  a  minimum  of  2 
years  is  the  most  crucial  issue  facing  us 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill — and  per- 
haps in  any  other  measure  that  we  con- 
sider this  year. 

Historically,  the  draft  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  procurement  of 
our  military  manpower  for  nearly  25 
years.  In  fact,  we  have  had  a  Selective 
Service  Act  continuously  since  1948.  I 
believe.  It  is  vital  that  we  not  abandon 
the  system  which  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  new  military  manpower  needs 
without  being  absolutely  certain  that  we 
can  effectively  replace  it.  We  have  never 
before  attempted  to  maintain  forces  of 
anything  near  the  current  levels,  which 
are  required  for  our  commitments  around 
the  world,  without  the  draft. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  problems  in 
maintaining  military  manpower  without 
the  draft  is  acquiring  men  for  combat 
units  in  the  Army.  Only  about  4  per- 
cent of  our  current  requirements  for  men 
serving  in  Army  combat  units  are  met  by 
volunteers.  Inductees  provide  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  requirements  and  the 
remainder  is  provided  by  enlistees  who 
do  not  request  combat  units.  The  recent 
Gates  Commission  report  dealt  pri- 
marily with  overall  military  manpower 
levels,  not  with  the  specific  and  much 
harder  problem  of  acquiring  a  suCQcient 
number  of  men  for  combat  units.  I  call 
the  special  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  when  they  recommended 
that  the  Selective  Service  Act  expire,  or 
the  induction  authority  expire.  June  30 
of  this  year,  they  dealt  primarily  with 
overall  military  manpower  units  and  not 
with  the  problem,  the  harder  problem, 
of  acquiring  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
for  combat  units.  This  is  not  a  part  of 
the  manpower  problem  which  is  related 
only  to  Vietnam,  for  without  sufficient 
men  in  combat  units  our  Armed  Forces 
anywhere  are  nothing  but  a  shell,  in- 
capable of  effective  military  sw;tion.  The 
implications  of  having  only  weak  and  in- 
effective armed  forces  during  a  period  of 


Soviet  Intransigence  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  not  at  all  pleasant. 

If  the  problem  of  acquiring  sufficient 
military  manpower  without  the  draft 
were  only  one  of  acquiring  combat 
troops,  our  difficulties  would  be  great, 
but  the  problem  is  much  more  serious. 
In  addition  to  the  inductees  Into  the 
Armed  Forces,  which  for  the  past  5  years 
have  been  about  one-third  of  the  active 
duty  enhsted  entries,  about  one-half  of 
those  who  volunteer  for  all  services  are 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  draft,  and  just 
imder  three-quarters  of  those  who  vol- 
imteer  for  the  Reserves  are  sUso  draft- 
induced. 

I  personally  believe  that  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  over  one-half  of 
those  who  volunteer  for  the  services  are 
Induced  by  the  draft  and  are  draft  mo- 
tivated. That  is  no  refiection  c«i  them. 
They  will  tell  us  that.  They  will  laugh 
at  the  idea  that  they  are  not  draft-In- 
duced. I  am  speaking  from  a  personal 
contact  with  them.  I  visited  with  over 
a  thousand  GI's  and  commissioned  first 
and  second  lieutenants  last  year,  be- 
tween Labor  Day  and  late  October.  I 
visited  with  them  on  their  bases.  They 
were  in  their  uniforms.  They  were  in  a 
room  with  me.  and  alone,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  when  a  staff  member 
was  with  me  or  another  Senator  on  two 
or  three  occasions;  but  I  talked  to  these 
yoimg  men  face  to  fsw^e.  telling  them 
who  I  was  and  what  my  duties  here 
were. 

Considering  what  their  situation  was, 
some  of  them  were  men  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  induction  center  and  had 
not  yet  got  their  haircuts.  Some  were 
men  who  had  been  there  for  the  train- 
ing period  for  their  basic  training,  some 
were  men  just  leaving  for  Vietnam,  and 
others  were  just  getting  back  from 
Vietnam— as  I  say.  from  the  raw  in- 
ductee on  up  through  the  seasoned 
soldier,  including  the  sergeants  and  the 
young   lieutenants. 

I  also  talked  to  an  Air  Force  group  at 
the  induction  center  who,  according  to 
the  record,  were  aU  volunteers.  I  just 
wanted  to  talk  to  them  a  little  about 
that  Frankly,  they  laughed  at  the  idea 
that  they  were  all  volunteers  or  purely 
volunteers.  As  I  emphasize,  that  is  no 
reflection  on  them.  They  told  me  that 
the  inducement  behind  their  enlistment 
came  from  the  draft  to  some  degree.  As 
they  would  tell  me,  they  were  looking 
for  a  place  that  was  more  in  keeping 
with  their  talents  and  their  desires,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  about  those  things  my- 
self that  it  works  out  that  way.  So  I 
think  it  is  far  beyond  the  50  percent,  al- 
though the  services  seem  to  have  some 
different  view  on  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  many  cases,  and  this  is  some- 
thing I  also  commend,  but,  in  many 
cases,  the  recruiting  officers  got  the 
names  of  those  who  would  be  called  up 
within  the  next  30  to  60  days  by  the 
draft  boards,  and  the  various  recnaitlng 
officers  would  bid  for  those  particular 
men  and  talk  to  them.  I  think  it  is  a 
commendable  practice  for  the  services 
and  the  recruiting  officers  to  do,  and  I 
approve  of  it,  but  it  is  part  of  the  actual 
facts  of  life. 

Thus,  it  Is  only  in  the  most  limited 
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sense  of  the  word  that  the  new  entrants 
Into  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  are  composed  of  volunteers.  3ut 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  some  of  tJ  em 
are.  That  is  what  they  want  to  do.  T  ley 
have  a  taste  for  the  military,  whicti  is 
highly  commendable.  They  make  line 
soldiers,  marines,  and  naval  men.  This 
Is  no  reflection  upon  these  fine  servces 
any  more  than  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
Army,  which  I  also  support.  To  pcint 
out  the  obvious  truth — the  draft  is  cen- 
tral to  the  procurement  of  the  vast  ria- 
jority  of  our  active  military  manpovrer. 

Our  Reserve  forces  are  even  more  re- 
liant on  the  draft.  No  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  Reserve  enlistments  are  moti- 
vated by  the  draft.  Mr.  President,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  made  a  commends  ble 
effort  to  equip  Reserve  units  with  mod- 
em weapons,  but  modern  weapons  are 
not  enough.  I  do  not  believe  that  i ;  is 
possible  even"  to  make  a  reasonable  argu- 
ment that  our  Reserve  manpower  J  re- 
quirements can  be  met  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  without  the  moti  va- 
tion  of  the  draft.  And  may  I  remind  the 
membership  that  we  have  recently  been 
told  by  the  Department  of  Defense  t  hat 
there  is  to  be  a  new  emphasis  on  the  ile- 
serves  in  meeting  our  overall  mUKary 
manpower  requirements. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  imc  er- 
stand  the  logic  that  we  are  going  to  h  ave 
the  necessary  reserve  forces  unless  we 
are  going  to  have  some  kind  of  Selective 
Service  Act:  and  certainly  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  argviment  that  we  can  make 
this  switch  now  or  within  less  thaq  60 
days  from  now. 

150,000    CriLING    ON    INDUCTIONS 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  commi  ;tee 
imposes  a  ceiling  of  150.000  Inductions 
per  year  for  each  fiscal  year  1972  ind 
1973.  I  believe  that  a  limitation  such  £is 
this  establishes  clearly  that  the  Congress 
is  Eisserting  a  rightful  role  in  settirig  a 
limit  upon  the  President's  authority  to 
induct  men  into  the  Armed  Forces.  In- 
ductions during  fiscal  year  1971  vere 
about  172.000  and  during  the  peah  of 
Vietnam  war  years  they  were  between 
300,000  and  340,000.  Thus  I  believs  a 
limit  at  this  level — 150,000  per  year — 
would  effectively  constrain  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  inductees  such  as  occurred 
during  1966-68. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  n&ies- 
sary  for  the  President  to  react  quicdy. 
or  in  an  emergency,  perhaps  in  the  lace 
of  an  international  crisis,  and  I  beliei  e  it 
is  important  that  we  not  restrain  his  ca- 
pabilities unduly.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  agreed  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  finding  that  urgent  naticnal 
security  reasons  require  it.  to  suspend 
these  limitations  if  he  issues  an  Execu- 
tive order  to  that  effect  and  report  his 
reasons  therefor  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Congress — which 
means  he  is  reporting  to  the  Congiess. 
That  would  put  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  position  where  he 
would  have  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
and  gives  his  reasons  therefor,  and  re- 
port that  to  an  arm  of  the  Congress — 
which  means  that  he  would  be  reporting 
to  the  entire  Congress.  In  effect,  he 
would  be  stating  those  reasons  publ  cly, 


which  would  put  the  entire  matter  at  is- 
sue; and  if  Congress  saw  fit,  then,  to  act, 
it  could  and  continue  that  limitation. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  should  go  any 
further  in  the  limitation.  The  committee 
was  almost  unanimous  and  agreed  to 
that  provision,  that  we  should  not  go 
any  further  than  this  amendment  does. 
We  did  want  that  limited  and  thought 
that  we  should  put  the  burden  on  the 
President  to  raise  the  issue  and  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  pass  on  this  judgment. 

PROHIBmON    ON    RETROACTIVE    WITHDRAWAL    OP 

STUDENT    DEFERMENTS 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  that  is 
of  interest  and  the  committee  gave  it  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  consideration.  In 
considering  some  of  the  amendments 
which  were  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  Members  of  Congress  to  make 
fairer  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  the  committee  gave  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  problem  of  student 
deferments.  It  was  agreed  that  the  defer- 
ment of  college  students  was  one  of  the 
major  inequities  in  our  current  draft  law 
and  that  these  deferments  should  be 
withdrawn  to  place  students  on  an  equal 
basis  with  others  in  the  society.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  administration  had  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  withdraw  these 
deferments  retroactively  from  those  who 
had  not  been  full-time  students  before 
April  23,  1970,  the  date  of  the  President's 
address  on  tliis  subject  last  year.  The 
committee  did  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  persuasive  case  for  the 
need  to  withdraw  these  deferments  retro- 
actively from  those  who  had  already  en- 
tered college.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee restored  the  President's  discretion  in 
the  area  of  student  deferments,  but  pro- 
vided that  any  student  who  had  begun  a 
full-time  college  academic  career  during 
the  regular  school  year  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  would  continue  to  be 
deferred  until  he  graduated,  reaching  the 
age  of  24,  or  ceased  to  pursue  his  course 
of  study  satisfactorily. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  there  will 
be  no  additional  deferments.  No  ad- 
ditional students  will  be  deferred  under 
the  new  law  pursuant  to  the  President's 
annoianced  intention  as  to  his  use  of  this 
discretionary  power.  However,  those  who 
have  been  in  college  this  current  col- 
legiate year  will  continue  to  have  those 
deferments  as  long  as  they  pursue  their 
courses  satisfactorily. 

If  a  student  stops,  drops  out,  or  quits 
for  any  reason,  he  should  still  be  subject 
to  the  call.  The  present  law,  as  the  Sen- 
ate will  recall,  is  that  deferments  are 
mandatory  and  that  has  been  the  law  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  a  great  deal  of 
objection. 

We  decided  and  believe  this  is  the 
soimdest  course.  That  is  what  we  recom- 
mended. We  put  in  our  report  a  recital  of 
the  fact  that  we  relied  upon  the  an- 
noimced  intention  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  to  how  we 
would  use  this  discretion. 

There  was  sentiment  in  the  committee 
to  write  into  the  bill  that  there  was  a 
mandatory  provision  in  the  law  that 
would  not  permit  deferments.  However, 
on  consideration  we  made  the  recom- 


mendation that  I  have  already  outlined 
and  have  referred  to  in  the  report,  saying 
that  we  relied  upon  the  intention  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States, 
still  giving  him  authority  in  an  emer- 
gency to  use  discretion. 

We  did  not  change  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deferment  of  those  in  indus- 
trial employment.  The  President  has 
discretion  and  authority  with  reference 
to  that  group  now.  Under  our  proposed 
bill,  that  authority  would  not  be 
changed. 

CONSCIENTIOUS     OBJECTORS 

There  are  a  large  number  of  ways 
which  many  of  us  might  suggest  to  im- 
prove the  conscientious  objector  section 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  went  into  this  with  a  great 
sense  of  fairness  and  concern.  We  heard 
testimony  from  many  sources.  But  there 
are  almost  as  many  ideas  as  there  are 
individuals.  We  have  now  a  body  of  set- 
tled law  on  this  issue  which  has  recently 
been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service.  It  is  thought  to  be  very 
reasonable  indeed  so  far  as  the  admin- 
istration of  the  requirements  are  con- 
cerned. It  thus  seems  to  be  particularly 
imwise  at  this  time  to  make  substantive 
changes  in  the  provisions  which  define 
a  conscientious  objector  or  to  redraft 
such  fundamental  provisions  as  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector can  be  inducted. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  simple  statute. 
We  have  the  statute  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  It.  It  is  a  pol- 
icy that  has  been  followed  by  our  Na- 
tion for  many  decades. 

With  respect  to  a  bill  that  has  a  2- 
year  duration,  it  would  taJie  that  long  to 
get  any  new  provision  on  this  subject  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
would  have  to  be  an  application  of  it, 
Euid  contests  over  it,  and  the  suits  would 
have  to  wind  their  way  through  the  courts 
with  a  higher  degree  of  imcertainty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  new  Ismguage. 

As  this  language  is  going  to  be  for  only 
2  years,  it  was  thought  best  to  stay  with 
that  which  works  fairly  well,  is  well 
known  and  well  understood,  and  has  a 
definite  court  interpretation. 

Someone  suggested  that  we  try  to  put 
into  statutory  law  the  holdings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  that  subject.  How- 
ever, we  decided  on  that  subject  that  we 
could  not  improve  on  what  the  Court 
had  said  and  that  we  had  better  let  their 
words  be  interpreted  rather  than  our 
words  if  this  question  were  to  come  up 
again.  I  believe  we  should  let  this  mat- 
ter rest  on  that  basis. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
some  merit  in  the  rationale  advanced 
in  the  House  report  for  requiring  an  ad- 
ditional obligation  from  conscientious 
objectors  to  balance  the  Reserve  obliga- 
tions of  those  who  are  inducted  into  the 
military.  This  rationale,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  logically  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  for  the  House  required 
an  automatic  third  year  of  service  from 
conscientious  objectors,  while  those  who 
serve  in  the  military  only  face  a  con- 
tingent additional  active-duty  obligation 
in  the  Reserves.  I  believe  the  rationale 
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advanced  in  the  House  report  can  more 
effectively  be  carried  out  by  the  pro- 
visions which  our  committee  has  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  The  bill  as  reported 
would  require  conscientious  objectors 
who  have  completed  their  2  years'  alter- 
nate service  to  be  available  for  a  fur- 
ther year  of  alternate  service  obligation 
if  in  a  time  of  national  crisis,  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  up  the  Reserves  and 
makes  an  additional  determination  that 
a  third  year  of  alternate  service  from 
conscientious  objectors  is  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  one 
who  is  excused  on  account  of  being  a 
conscientious  objector  under  the  recog- 
nized policy  of  the  Government,  difficult 
as  it  is  to  administer,  should  be  penal- 
ized by  a  required  year  of  extra  service 
merely,  because  he  is  classified  as  a  con- 
scientious objector.  He  is  either  entitled 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  he  is  not. 
It  is  certainly  very  unfair  to  rule  that  he 
would  have  to  render  another  year  of 
service  in  the  same  category  as  those  who 
were  in  the  Reserve  Forces.  So,  that  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  matter  now  rests. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  these 
conscientious  objectors  are  not  relieved 
of  all  service.  Some  of  them  go  into  hos- 
pital units  and  some  of  them  become 
some  of  the  finest  medics  we  have.  There 
is  a  list  of  occupations  they  can  go  into 
in  lieu  of  regular  military  service.  A  great 
number  of  them  are  rendering  that 
service. 

One  of  the  groups  I  met  on  my  tour 
around  these  installations  consisted  of 
young  men  taking  their  training.  They 
were  conscientious  objectors  and  they 
were  going  into  the  service  in  hospital 
units  as  field  medics  and  into  other  cate- 
gories of  that  kind. 

PBOHIBmON  ON  COLLOCATION  AND  CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF  LOCAL  BOARDS  WITHOUT  APPROVAL 
OF     THE     GOVERNOR 

Under  current  law  there  is  no  con- 
straint on  the  collocation  of  local  draft 
boards,  and  such  boards  may  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  intercounty  board 
after  a  Governor's  recommendation  is 
considered.  The  committee  agreed  that 
this  state  of  affairs  was  imdesirable,  be- 
cause it  gave  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  the  opportunity  to  close  down 
boards  in  local  areas  when  citizens  in 
those  areas  wanted  and  believed  they 
needed  them.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  attempted  to  correct  this  by  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  both  collocation  and 
consohdation.  This,  Mr.  President,  we 
believe  went  too  far,  for  it  would  have  re- 
quired that  340  new  boards  be  set  up  in 
14  States  in  counties  where  they  have 
never  before  existed.  The  committee  felt 
that  it  was  important  that  citizens  be 
permitted  a  significant  voice  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Selective  Service  boards  in 
their  States,  but  we  did  not  believe  that 
Selective  Service  should  be  required  to 
establish  boards  in  areas  in  which  they 
were  neither  needed  nor  wanted.  The 
committee  thus  decided  to  recommend 
permitting  both  collocation  and  consoli- 
dation of  local  draft  boards,  but  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Governor  con- 
cerned. I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  in  this 
way  we  liave  made  a  significant  change 
in  the  law  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
Selective   Service   operations   more   re- 


sponsive to  the  needs  of  localities  without 
forcing  inefficiency  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country  the  local 
draft  board,  with  the  local  office  usually 
at  the  county  seat  and  another  office 
located  somewhere  else  in  the  county,  is 
distinctly  a  part  of  the  county  govern- 
ment. They  are  selected  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  young  men,  their  wives, 
and  their  mothers  can  go  there  and  con- 
fer with  members  of  the  board  or  the 
clerk,  and  get  information.  It  is  all  a 
part  of  the  local  setup. 

To  take  the  office  perhaps  two  counties 
away  and  merely  have  a  board  member 
in  a  county  in  question  is  certainly  not 
sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  we  found 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  an  alto- 
gether different  attitude  prevailed  and 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  need  for  a 
local  board  or  local  office. 

Therefore,  we  left  it  as  I  have  already 
said:  That  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice would  have  the  authority  to  consoli- 
date or  collocate  these  draft  boards,  but 
it  could  be  done  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governors  of  the  States.  I  believe 
that  will  work  well  and  be  applicable  in 
different  areas  of  the  country  according 
to  the  needs,  habits,  customs,  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  up  another 
matter.  These  Selective  Service  Boards 
have  been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism.  By  and  large  the  Boards  I 
know  about  are  rendering  a  very  fine, 
valuable,  and  thankless  service.  They 
render  highly  valuable  services,  indeed. 
Members  are  not  paid  anything  for  their 
services.  There  is  a  certain  allowance  for 
their  transportation  if  they  have  to  go 
to  the  capital  city  on  official  business. 
There  are  small  provisions  of  that  na- 
ture, but  they  carry  on  in  this  at  times 
disagreeable  and  nearly  always  fairly  un- 
pleasant duty  that  requires  on  the  part 
of  some  of  them  a  great  deal  of  time. 
They  carry  on  year  after  year.  I  think 
they  deserve  the  gratitude  and  thanks 
of  the  Nation. 

My  remarks  with  respect  to  personnel 
would  not  be  complete  unless  I  mentioned 
the  services  of  our  present  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service,  Dr.  Tarr.  He  is  an 
unusually  fine  executive.  He  quickly 
gained  a  sweeping  knowledge  of  the 
law.  He  is  quite  serious  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  his  duties.  He  is  intelligent, 
responsible,  informed,  and  I  think  he  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  an  excellent 
way,  which  is  very  difficult  at  best.  I  am 
glad  to  thank  him  for  the  committee, 
and  to  thank  him  for  myself,  and  to 
thank  him  for  our  staff  for  his  splendid 
cooperation  and  help  on  this  bill:  but 
more  than  that  we  thank  him  for  his 
services  to  the  Nation.  He  was  quite 
helpful  in  connection  with  this  bill.  By 
no  means  did  he  get  just  what  he  thought 
was  best  in  regard  to  every  provision.  We 
wrote  the  bill,  but  he  was  helpful,  indeed. 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTAS  AND  CREDIT  PROVISIONS 
TO  PERMIT  UNIFORM   NATIONAL  CALL 

The  formulas  by  which  the  Selective 
Service  over  the  years  has  calculated  the 
quotas  and  calls  for  the  various  States 
and  localities  are  complex  indeed,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  go  into  them  here.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  It  will  suffice  to 


say  that  the  system  as  operated  by  the 
Selective  Service  has  served,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  to  give  a  measure  of  credit,  but 
not  full  credit,  to  areas  having  large 
numbers  of  volunteers.  The  administra- 
tion has  requested,  and  the  House  ap- 
proved, the  suspension  of  the  statutory 
provisions  which  require  this  credit  to  be 
given.  The  committee  approved  this 
suspension. 

We  had  a  divided  vote  on  this  matter. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  but 
the  matter  was  fully  weighed  and  con- 
sidered and  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  approve  the  suspension.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  way  the  operating 
nature  of  the  matter  works  out,  the  lan- 
guage the  majority  of  the  committee  ap- 
proved does  not  change  the  present  situa- 
tion substantially  and  things  will  go  on 
very  much  as  they  have  so  far  as  the 
quota  is  concerned  and  the  distribution 
of  it.  But  the  way  the  committee  majority 
voted  will  permit  the  establishment  fully 
of  a  "Uniform  National  Call"  under 
which  men  having  the  same  lottery  num- 
ber will  be  called  at  approximately  the 
same  time  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

That  point  considered  alone  is  cer- 
tainly a  desirable  feature  and  will  add 
to  the  workability  of  the  law.  That  uni- 
form national  call  is  the  system  that 
was  put  into  law  last  year.  It  was  one 
of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  has 
certainly  worked  long  and  faithfially  on 
this  entire  Selective  Service  Act,  and  he 
hsis  been  helpful  to  me  in  our  discussions 
and  in  our  considerations.  We  frequently 
disagree  on  the  end  point  and  in  final 
substance,  but  certainly  it  has  been  help- 
ful to  have  his  consideration  to  these 
matters  and  we  gave  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  these  suggestions  last  year 
and  this  year  also. 

So  this  change  with  reference  to  uni- 
form national  call  has.  on  the  side  of 
merit,  the  point  that  the  same  lottery 
number  would  be  called  at  approximately 
the  same  time  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

RETENTION    OF    CURRENT    LAW    EXEMPTING    SOLE 
SURVIVING    SONS    FROM    SERVICE 

The  version  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  included  an  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent exemption  for  sole  surviving  sons. 
In  place  of  the  current  exemption  the 
House  included  an  exemption  for  anyone 
who  was  a  member  of  a  famUy  which 
had  lost  a  father,  brother,  or  sister  in 
service. 

That  was  an  amendment  that  we  very 
carefully  weighed  and  considered.  It  was 
a  fioor  amendment  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  had  not  had  the  ben- 
efit of  the  close  study  and  scrutiny  of  the 
committee. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pointed 
out  that  approximately  575,000  individ- 
uals have  died  from  all  causes  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n  and  that  this  ex- 
panded exemption  would  cause  signifi- 
cant manpower  acquisition  problems  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  also  assured  the 
Congress  that  Defense  Department  poli- 
cies currently  provide  for  noncombat  as- 
signments for  persons  who  have  lost  a 
family  member  in  the  service  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  in  Vietnam. 
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Finally,  the  committee  noted  t^iat 
xmder  the  exemption  as  broswlenedi  by 
the  House  there  would  be  a  significant 
discrimination  in  favor  of  large  famijies 
and  against  families  with  an  only  clilld. 
This  would  be  true  because  all  memliers 
of  a  large  family  would  be  exemj 
from  service  if  one  were  lost,  but  a 
family  could  still  lose  its  only  child, 
these  reasons  the  committee  agreec 
maintain  the  current  exemption  for 
surviving  sons  rather  than  accept  thej 
pansion  included  by  the  House. 

The  present  law  is  that  if  there 
sole  surviving  son,  he  is  exempt.  . 

CHANGE   OP   EXEMPTION   FOR   DIVINITY    STUDBNTS 
TO  STATUTOaT  DEFERMENT 

The  other  body  did  not  accept  the  lad- 
ministration's  proposal  to  completely 
eliminate  the  Selective  Service  exeipp- 
tion  for  divinity  students.  I  believe, 
President,  that  although  it  has  not 
demonstrated  that  it  is  necessarj 
abolish  the  exemption  for  divinity 
dents,  it  is  important  to  close  a  loop! 
in  the  current  law.  Under  current  lajw  a 
divinity  student  could  stay  in  school  |un- 
til  age  26  and  never  be  liable  to  the  ditef  t, 
whereas  another  student,  after  he  [left 
school,  would  be  liable  until  he  was|  35. 
This  is  because  the  law  provides  ithat 
those  who  have  deferments  rather 
exemptions  remain  liable  to  the 
until  their  35th  birthday.  By  chanf 
the  exemption  for  divinity  students 
statutory  deferment,  the  committee 
not  changed  the  status  of  a  studentlfor 
the  ministry  who  goes  on  to  pursile  a 
career  in  the  ministry.  The  ministerial 
exemption  would  remain  and  so  suqh  a 
student  would  never  actually  face  liili- 
tary  service.  The  divinity  student  who 
left  divinity  school  or  the  ministry  be- 
fore his  35th  birthday,  however,  wiuld 
be  liable  to  the  draft  under  the  bil)  as 
reported  by  the  committee.  J 

Stated  another  way,  this  means  that 
during  his  college  career  and  his  semi- 
nary schooling,  that  student  would  be 
deferred  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  school 
with  satisfactory  grades.  Then,  at  |the 
end  of  his  formal  education  in  this  fleld, 
if  he  did  not  go  into  the  ministry  oc  an 
equivalent  or  like  service  in  some  recog- 
nized religious  group,  he  would  not  be 
deferred  any  further  and  would  be  liable 
to  induction.  That  matter  was  thorough- 
ly considered,  and  that  rule  was  adopted 
by  the  committee,  and  is  written 
what  I  shall  call  the  committee  bill. 

OTHER  SE1J:CTTVE  SERVICE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  propose  at  this 
time  to  describe  in  detaU  the  rest  of  the 
numerous  amendments  to  the  Seledtive 
Service  Act  which  are  included  in  i  the 
committee  version  of  the  bill.  A  full i  de- 
scription of  these  amendments  and  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  current  law 
and  the  House  version  of  the  bill  isj  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  report  which]  has 
been  made  available  to  all  member^. 

May  I  say  that  our  competent  ^taff 
members  who  have  worked  on  the  j  biU 
and  in  the  hearings  are  available  to  lany 
Member  of  this  body  for  slight  or  j  ex- 
tended service  and  help  in  answering  |any 
question,  pointing  out  any  part  of  the 
record  or  rendering  any  other  sepvice 
which  they  can  with  reference  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  the  con|sid 
eration  of  amendments. 
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MILITARY  PAY  INCREASES 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  increases  in  military  pay. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  military 
pay  bill,  but  it  does  have  military  pay  in- 
creases in  it  for  a  limited  number  of  cer- 
tain classified  groups  that  will  be  in  the 
service. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  discuss  this  issue  with 
the  same  consciousness  of  cost  that  we 
have  for  other  Department  of  Defense 
programs.  Secretary  Laird  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  before  this  committee  that 
the  greatest  cost  growth  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  in  the  area  of  man- 
power. Manpower  costs,  directly  and  in- 
directly, now  accoimt  for  nearly  $40  bil- 
lion a  year — over  52  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget.  It  would  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  for  us  to 
ignore  the  cost  implications  of  military 
pay  while  we  devote,  as  I  am  sure  we 
will,  many  hours  in  this  Chamber  to  the 
discussion  of  the  costs  of  military  weap- 
ons systems. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  if  we  are 
to  make  appreciable  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  our  military  program,  at  least  a 
part  of  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  personnel,  which  carries  such  a 
high  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
program.  We  already  have  had  very  ap- 
preciable increases  in  this  fleld  within 
the  past  few  years.  We  will  have  that  evi- 
dence here  and  facts  and  figures  avail- 
able for  the  membership  later. 

At  a  time  when  many  are  rightfully 
concerned  about  Department  of  Defense 
expenditures,  it  is  both  inconsistent  and 
shortsighted  to  deal  lightly  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  pay  in- 
creases. This  is  particularly  true  when 
there  is  no  assurance  that  these  increases 
will  produce  the  results — achieving  a  so- 
called  volunteer  army — which  their  pro- 
ponents often  seek. 

Mr.  President,  the  increases  that  we 
have  put  in  this  bill  for  these  groups  that 
I  shall  describe  certainly  have  my  solid 
support.  They  are  entitled  to  some  in- 
creases, regardless  of  what  system  may 
be  adopted  in  the  end  with  reference  to 
raising  these  manpower  requirements. 
But  the  bill  that  came  to  us  from  the 
other  body  had  additional  amounts, 
above  and  beyond  the  first  installment  in 
the  experiment  here — and  it  is  purely 
an  experiment — in  the  effort  to  try  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  volunteer  Army. 

So  my  caution  here  about  excessive  ex- 
penditures relates  to  moneys  beyond  this 
bill,  and  we  will  doubtless  have  an 
amendment  here  from  the  fioor  concern- 
ing that  matter. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
included  in  this  bill  the  first  installment 
of  the  President's  request  for  a  special 
program  to  be  inaugurated  to  try  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  volunteers,  to  the 
extent  that  2  years  from  now  we  can  say 
we  no  longer  need  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  As  I  say,  I  have  the  gravest  kind  of 
doubts  about  whether  that  will  work, 
although  I  wish  that  I  believed  more 
strongly  that  there  is  a  chance. 

I  was  entirely  willing  that  imder  all 
these  circumstances,  these  increases  be 
allowed  now.  Some  of  them  are  justified 
imder  either  system,  and  I  supported  the 
idea  of  having  $40  million  put  in  here 
for  a  special  bonus  program,  an  enlist- 


ment bonus  program  in  addition  to  that 
provided  by  our  present  law. 

It  is  also  extremely  significant  that 
for  the  last  8  years,  that  is.  every  year 
since  1963,  there  has  been  a  basic  pay 
increase  for  the  military.  Admittedly, 
these  increases  have  not  been  given  in 
suCBcient  amounts  to  enlisted  men  and 
ofiBcers  serving  under  2  years,  and  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
deals  with  this  inequity.  But  the  impor- 
tant point  is  that  not  only  have  pay  costs 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  been  sky- 
rocketing, but  they  will  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture automatically.  Under  current  law 
pay  increases  for  the  military  must  be 
given  proportionately  to  those  for  civil- 
ian pay  grades.  Last  January  there  was 
a  pay  increase  of  7.9  percent,  totaling 
just  under  $1.2  billion.  Next  January 
there  will  be  a  similar  increase,  tenta- 
tively at  a  rate  of  about  7.4  percent,  and 
again  totaling  just  imder  $1.2  billion. 
We  cannot  completely  cast  aside  all  re- 
straints on  military  pay  in  order  to 
chase  the  elusive  volimteer  army. 

Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  to 
make  further  reductions  in  the  funds 
for  needed  weapons  systems  in  order  to 
provide  pay  increases  additional  to  those 
recommended  by  the  administration 
would  be  "an  exceedingly  poor  tradeoff 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  it  would  weaken 
our  national  security." 

It  is  Important  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
sizeable  increases  In  military  pay,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  increases  for  en- 
listed men  and  oflBcers  having  less  than 
2  years  of  service.  These  increases  rec- 
tify the  historical  Imbalance  In  the  pay 
scales,  but  there  are  those  who  propose 
that  these  Increases  be  doubled  and  even 
trebled.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  includes  extremely  large  increases 
not  only  for  enlisted  men  and  officers 
with  under  2  years  of  service  but  also  for 
the  career  force.  According  to  the  House 
report  nearly  $1  billion  of  the  $2.7  bU- 
llcn  in  total  increasess  recommended 
by  the  House  is  for  those  with  over  2 
years  of  service.  This  means  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  argue  for 
a  volunteer  army,  these  funds  would  not 
be  effectively  used.  How  are  these  funds 
going  to  help  increase  initial  enlist- 
ments? How  are  they  going  to  help  with 
the  problem  of  insufficient  enlistments 
in  the  ccMnbat  skills? 

I  shall  describe  now,  Mr.  President, 
the  basic  pay  increases  and  other  items 
that  we  put  in  the  bill.  If  an  amendment 
should  be  offered  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  additional  billion  dollars 
or  nearly  that  amount,  other  facts  that  I 
have  here  will  be  highly  relevant,  and 
will  be  brought  into  the  argument. 

BASIC  PAY   IMCKEASXS 

Basic  pay  increases  recommended  by 
the  committee  total  $908  miUion.  93.6 
percent  of  these  increases  would  go  to 
personnel  with  under  2  years  of  serv- 
ice. In  other  words,  they  are  the  very 
low  brackets — the  man  who  is  just  com- 
ing in  and  the  man  who  is  taking  his 
basic  training,  and  the  categories  where 
they  have  not  had  time  to  get  a  promo- 
tion. That  is  the  E-l's,  E-2's,  E-3's,  and 
E-4's,  who  are  the  beglimers.  These  in- 
creases would,  for  example,  raise  the  pay 
of  a  private,  grade  E-2,  by  50  percent 
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and  the  pay  of  a  private  first  class,  E-3, 
by  35  percent.  Following  these  Increases 
the  regular  military  compensation — 
which  includes  pay,  subsistence,  quar- 
ters, and  tax  advantage — of  a  private, 
E-2'  would  be  $4,243.77  a  year;  for  a  pri- 
vate first  class.  E-3.  it  would  be  $4,509.63 
a  year. 

The  House  bill  and  the  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  Gates  Commission  would  ap- 
proximately double  even  these  increases 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  piling  increases  on 
top  of  increases,  as  the  House  bill  does, 
and  as  the  Gates  Conmiission  recom- 
mendations do,  would  frankly  not  be  re- 
sponsible military  pay  policy  or  a  wise 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

I  support  these  increases,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  see  how  this  thing  works 
before  we  plunge  in  and  put  too  much 
money  on  the  wrong  man;  and  I  say  that 
advisedly.  I  want  us  to  go  slowly  in  put- 
ting too  much  money  on  the  unproven 
man,  the  man  who  has  not  proved  that 
he  has  the  talent,  the  ability,  or  the  in- 
clination to  make  a  real  soldier. 

The  key  men  in  all  this  whole  mat- 
ter, anyway,  are  the  sergeants  who  have 
been  there.  I  am  speaking  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  the  sergeants  and 
the  specialists,  and  particularly  the  drill 
Instructors  and  others  of  that  type,  who 
make  those  orgsmizations  what  they  are, 
in  a  large  way.  They  must  be  given  more 
consideration,  as  I  see  it.  We  have  got 
to  remember  that  this  is  an  experiment, 
that  we  can  go  too  fast  and  too  far,  and 
that  once  we  put  all  this  money  into 
increased  salaries,  whether  it  works  or 
not,  we  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  change  those  salaries.  So  I  think  that 
the  President's  recommendations  in  that 
field  were  the  sounder,  and  that  is  what 
the  majority  of  the  conmiittee  decided 
to  do.  The  money  that  Is  now  In  the  bill 
is  the  President's  recommendations  for 
this  year,  and  most  of  it — 93.6  percent — 
goes  to  the  Items  that  I  have  already 
recommended. 

Now  a  word  about  the  other  Increases. 

DEPENDENTS     ASSISTANCE     INCREASE 

The  Senate  bill  also  includes  $79  mil- 
lion for  increases  under  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act.  These  increases  would 
bring  the  monthly  quarters  allowances 
for  the  lowest  four  enlisted  pay  grades 
up  to  $105  per  month.  These  Increases 
are  justified.  They  would  help  to  remedy 
past  imbalances  in  military  compensa- 
tion. 

RBCRUrrlNO     EXPENSES 

The  committee  approved  a  small  item 
of  $2.9  million  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  military  recruiters.  This 
money  is  clearly  justified  since  there  Is 
no  rationale  for  requiring  a  hardworic- 
ing  recruiter  to  pay  for  his  own  fees  for 
parking,  telephone  calls  away  from  the 
oflace,  meals  with  prospective  recruits, 
and  so  forth. 

ENLISTMENT   BONUS 

The  fourth  item  of  this  increase — the 
third  major  item — is  what  we  call  the 
enlistment  bonus. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee approved,  for  the  first  time,  a  new 
concept  In  American  military  manpow- 
er procurement — an  initial  enlistment 
bonus  to  help  recruit  men  for  needed 


military  skills.  Reenllstment  bonuses 
have  been  used  with  s(Mne  success  in  the 
past  to  retain  men  with  skills  the  mili- 
tary has  found  to  be  necessary — that  is, 
for  reenllstment  under  the  present  law. 
But  this  new  proposed  Initial  enlistment 
bonus  will  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  attract  men  into  combat  spe- 
cialties. This  would  be  an  enlistment 
bonus  for  a  new  man,  a  recruit,  a  man 
without  military  experience  and  with- 
out proven  talent. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  by 
paying  these  bonuses,  we  can  meet  fully 
the  problem  of  acquiring  the  necessary 
manpower.  As  I  said  before,  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  accession  requirements  in 
combat  units  are  met  by  volimteers. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  this  program,  the 
enlistment  bonus  may  help  improve  this 
situation  to  some  extent,  and  I  would 
personally  be  gratified  if  it  succeeded. 
But  I  do  not  want  us  to  blindly  rely, 
without  thorough  experimentation,  upon 
enlistment  bonuses  and  pay  Increases 
to  reverse  completely  our  current  pro- 
curement policies  for  the  Army  combat 
skills. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi,  which  I  will  not  ask  to  be 
live,  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  this 
additional  appearance  of  mine  will  not 
count  as  a  separate  speech.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing my  discussion  about  the  bonus 
authorization  for  new  enlistees  as  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  the  $40  million  au- 
thorized, the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
announced  that  he  will  apply  it  only 
to  the  Army  and  only  to  the  combat 
units  in  the  Army.  Those  are  the  rifle 
companies,  the  artillery,  and  the  armor. 
That  is  the  way  the  matter  rests  now. 

The  Secretary  is  experimenting  with 
the  idea  of  paying  $3,000  in  all  for  a 
3-year  enlistment:  $1,000  to  sign  up, 
another  $1,000  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  satisfactory  service,  and  another 
$1,000  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
satisfactory  service. 

Also,  this  would  be  offered  to  men  who 
already  are  in  the  Army,  as  inductees, 
whose  record  Is  satisfactory.  They  would 
be  given  an  opportimity  to  enlist  for  a 
3-year  term  and  not  have  to  serve  the 
additional  inductee  period,  and  they 
would  be  eligible  for  this  bonus.  I  think 
that  is  a  quick  summary  of  the  entire 
matter. 

MILITARY    MANPOWER    AUTHORIZATION 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
time.  Congress  is  required  to  authorize 
the  average  active  duty  strength  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  Title  m  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  recommends 
authorized  levels  for  the  four  services 
as  follows : 


Army   974,309 

Navy    613.619 

Marine  Corps 209,846 

Air  Force 755.  653 

These  totals  represent  small  reduc- 
tions— 3,000  in  each  service — for  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy,  but  they  represent  a 
significant  reduction  of  50,000  for  the 
Army. 

When  I  use  the  word  "reduction"  in 
these  figures,  I  mean  reductions  below 
the  number  requested  in  the  budget. 
These  totals  represent  the  tuition  of  the 
committee  sifter  a  careful  review,  when 
the  committee  concluded  that  these  re- 
ductions were  justified  primarily  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all,  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  withdrawal  rate  from  Vietnam 
has  been  accelerated  since  the  budget 
was  plsomed.  These  accelerated  with- 
drawals mean  that  fewer  men  will  be 
required  in  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1972 
than  it  was  estimated  would  be  needed 
at  the  time  the  budget  was  proposed  by 
the  President. 

Second,  there  is  some  evidence  that  our 
forces  in  Europe  could  maintain  their 
combat  effectiveness  even  with  a  slightly 
lower  level  of  support.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
recently  made  a  review  of  this  issue  and 
is  carrying  out  substantial  reductions 
in  the  spaces  authorized  for  support 
troops  in  Europe,  but  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  there  was  room  for  some 
further  reductions. 

An  additional  word  with  respect  to 
these  possible  reductions.  I  emphasize 
that  I  think  our  full  committee  realizes 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary steps  that  has  to  be  taken  by  our 
Department  of  Defense — to  gradually 
and  systematically,  not  precipitately  nor 
Irrationally,  reduce  the  total  number  of 
persormel ;  and  we  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  consider  si>ecial  stud- 
ies toward  this  end. 

But  our  committee  is  not  going  to  stop 
with  this  recommendation.  We  have  al- 
ready annoimced  that  we  are  going  into  a 
study  in  depth,  a  survey  and  study  and 
possible  hearings,  of  the  entire  person- 
nel problems  as  it  relates  to  all  the  serv- 
ices, as  it  relates  to  the  missions  of  our 
commitments,  and  as  it  relates  to  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  new  start  in  a  stabilized 
Department  of  Defense  program  and 
military  service  program  following  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  We  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  the  same  job  with  fewer  men. 
with  emphasis  on  the  quality  and  the 
training,  and  with  proper  lesuiershlp. 

Say  what  we  will,  like  it  or  not,  weap- 
onry is  going  to  continue  to  rise  in  cost, 
and  it  Is  going  to  continue  to  be  necessary 
to  have  the  best  weapons.  We  have  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  personnel,  also.  In 
order  to  have  all  these  things.  I  think  we 
will  have  to  make  reductions  in  person- 
nel, and  to  that  end  we  are  going  to  re- 
view the  facts  further.  But  I  think  it  Is 
dangerous  to  try  to  do  it  abruptly  or  pre- 
cipitately, just  as  I  think  It  Is  highly  dan- 
gerous to  try  to  just  say  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  more  draft  law. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
roughly  speaking,  a  reduction  in  average 
strength  implies  about  twice  as  large  a 
reduction  in  end  strength.  This  is  because 
any  reductions  during  the  summer  will 
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not,  for  administrative  reasons,  actually 
produce  a  smaller  number  of  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  until  about  half  way 
through  the  fiscal  year. 

The  fact  that  the  actual  reduction^  will 
be  taken  in  the  latter  half  of  the  :lscal 
year  means  that  each  reduction  will 
count  for  only  one-half  a  man-year. 

For  this  reason,  a  reduction  of  5),000 
in  the  Army's  average  strength  imp;  ies  a 
reduction  of  approximately  100,000  ti  the 
end  strength — that  is,  the  strength  b  </  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  military 
manpower  requirements  thoroi  ghly 
within  the  span  of  time  allowed.  This  re- 
view, Mr.  President,  and  these  recom- 
mended strengths  represent  a  begin- 
ning— that  is,  a  beginning  of  these  reduc- 
tions. This  review  will  continue  at  a  i  in- 
tensive level  and  will  become  a  reuular 
part  of  our  annual  hearings  and  co:  isid- 
erations  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that.  be(  ause 
of  the  considerations  of  personne: ,  we 
cannot  do  all  these  things  properly  and 
meet  the  deadline  for  getting  the  bil  1  out 
on  the  floor  for  consideration.  We  were 
tied  up  here  all  last  calendar  year,  even 
until  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
already  we  were  back  in  here,  workii  ig  on 
a  new  budget  and  a  new  authoriz;  ition 
bill  in  January  that  certainly  needs  to  be 
reported  not  later  than  about  this  time 
of  year.  So,  there  has  to  be  a  study  on 
some  of  the  major  matters  that  dd  not 
limit  themselves  to  the  matters  in  ii  bill 
and  do  not  limit  themselves  to  trying  to 
make  recommendations  in  time  to  f  :et  it 
in  a  bill  that  year.  But  I  am  ref errinf  to  a 
survey  and  study,  and  perhaps  hearings, 
that  will  get  to  the  fundamentals  and 
take  time — whatever  time  may  be  nec- 
essary— to  get  all  the  facts  and  thdn  to 
make  concrete  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being  this 
will  conclude  my  remarks.  The  bill,  H.R. 
6531,  as  amended  in  committee,  th;  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Jlerv- 
ices,  and  the  printed  hearings  whicli  are 
the  basis  of  the  committee's  re<;om- 
mendations,  are  before  each  Member. 

Mr.  President,  in  presenting  a  full  and 
complete  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  rsther 
diCQcult  to  get  the  entire  matter  before 
the  Senate.  There  are  other  Senitors 
from  the  committee  that  wish  to  speak 
and  I  hope  they  will  speak  on  it.  I  wish 
them  to  do  so.  I  know  that  they  will,  to 
some  degree. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
fair  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  a ,  this 
time  that  I  be  authorized  to  appesr  on 
the  entire  substance  of  the  bill,  at  least 
one  more  time  in  this  debate,  withe  ut  it 
being  counted  as  an  added  appear  ince. 
I  do  that  simply  for  explanation  pur- 
p>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi?  JThe 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  I  aopre- 
ciate  the  attitude  of  Senators  on]  that 
point.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  want  especially  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  for  her  long,  itire- 
less,  and  patient  consideration  of  thfe  bill 
at    the    hearings.    In    the    conferences 


among  the  members,  and  at  the  con- 
ferences that  she  and  I  had  many  times 
on  many  major  matters  concerning  the 
bill,  as  well  as  the  very  fine  knowledge 
and  counsel  which  she  gave  to  the  com- 
mittee in  passing  on  these  matters. 

I  also  am  indebted  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  gave  an  un- 
usual amount  of  time  to  this  matter  and 
had  really  constructive  suggestions  to 
make,  all  of  which  were  considered. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  matter 
is  a  troublesome  and  sticky  one,  in  a  way, 
all  Senators  can  be  assured  that  the  bill 
has  had  the  consideration  of  those  of 
us  given  the  responsibility  to  go  into  the 
subject  matter  and  make  the  recom- 
mendations. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  have 
a  good  debate  here.  If  it  is  lively,  that 
will  suit  me  very  well. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  similar  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  that  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  just  made,  that  after 
I  make  my  initial  presentation  on  the 
total  bill,  I  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi.  I 
can  assure  him  that  I  look  forward  with 
great  delight  to  debating  this  subject 
at  length  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  with 
reference  to  H.R.  6531  that  contains  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  major 
provisions  as  well  eis  some  of  the  minor 
provisions,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMiCART   OF   Senate   Asmed   Sebvices   Com- 
mittee Recommendations  on  H.R.  6531 

title    I.    amendments    to    MILITART    SELECTIVE 
service    act    of    1987;    RELATED    PROVISIONS 

1.  Extension  of  iTiduction  authority  for  2 
years  to  July  1,  1973. — The  Committee  ap- 
proved the  recommendation  by  the  Admin- 
istration, which  was  Included  In  the  House 
Bill,  to  extend  the  President's  Induction  au- 
thority for  2  years. 

2.  Imposition  of  ceiling  on  inductions  of 
150,000  per  year. — The  Committee  Imposed  a 
celling  of  150.000  Inductions  per  year  for 
each  fiscal  year,  1972  and  1973.  Under  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  the  Presi- 
dent could  suspend  this  limitation  only  after 
a  finding  that  it  was  necessary  for  urgent 
national  security  reasons  and  only  If  he  Is- 
sued an  Executive  Order  to  that  effect  and 
reported  his  reasons  therefor  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

3.  Prohibition  on  retroactive  application  of 
the  usithdrawal  of  student  deferments. —  The 
House  Bin  approved  the  Administration's  re- 
quest that  Executive  discretion  be  restored 
over  student  deferments.  The  Administration 
had  previously  announced  Its  Intention,  If 
such  discretion  were  restored,  to  withdraw 
student  deferments  from  all  those  who  had 
not  been  full-time  students  before  April  23, 


1970.  The  Committee  approved  the  restora- 
tion of  Executive  discretion  in  this  area,  but 
restricted  this  discretion  to  prohibit  the 
withdrawal  of  deferments  from  those  stu- 
dents who  met  the  educational  requirements 
for  them  during  the  regular  school  year  of 
1970-71. 

4.  Retention  of  current  law  on  conscien- 
tious objectors;  contingent  obligation  provi- 
sion parallel  to  that  for  Reserves. — The  Sen- 
ate Committee  version  rejects  the  House 
amendments  to  the  conscientious  objector 
section  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Thus,  the 
automatic  extension  of  the  obligation  for 
alternate  service  from  2  to  3  years,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  is  not  included  In  the 
Senate  version.  Nor  does  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee approve  the  House  amendment  which 
provides  for  the  punitive  induction  of  con- 
scientious objectors  "who  do  not  perform 
their   alternate  service   satisfactorily." 

In  order  to  require  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors a  period  of  service  more  parallel  to 
that  required  of  inductees  the  Senate  version 
requires  conscientious  objectors  to  be  avail- 
able for  a  third  year  of  alternate  service  un- 
der similar  conditions  to  those  under  which 
an  inductee  would  be  available  for  additional 
military  duty  in  the  Reserves. 

5.  Prohibition  of  collocation  and  consoli- 
dation of  local  boards  without  Governor's 
approval. — The  Senate  Committee  version 
provides  that  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice may  consolidate  or  collocate  local  draft 
boards  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  concerned.  This  differs  from 
both  current  law  and  the  House  version. 

Under  current  law  collocation  Is  uncon- 
strained and  consolidation  into  multi-county 
boards  is  permitted  after  the  Governor's 
recommendation  is  considered.  Under  the 
House  version  both  are  prohibited. 

6.  Suspension  of  current  quota  and  credit 
provisions  to  permit  Uniform  National  Call. — 
The  Administration  requested,  and  the  House 
approved,  that  the  current  quota  and  credit 
system  be  suspended  in  order  to  establish  a 
uniform  national  call.  The  Committee  made 
no  change  In  the  House  version. 

7.  Retention  of  current  law  concerning  sole 
surviving  son  exemption. — The  Senate  Com- 
mittee version  retains  current  law,  which 
exempts  a  sole  surviving  son  from  service. 
The  Committee  rejected  the  extensive  ex- 
pansion of  this  concept  Included  in  the 
House  version. 

8.  Change  of  exemption  for  diiHnity  stu- 
dents to  statutory  deferment. — The  Admin- 
istration proposed  total  withdrawal  of  ex- 
emptions for  divinity  students.  This  proposal 
was  not  accepted  by  the  House,  which  re- 
tained the  current  exemption.  The  Commit- 
tee changed  the  exemption  for  divinity  stu- 
dents to  a  statutory  deferment.  Although  the 
definition  of  a  minister  of  religion  was  al- 
tered slightly  by  the  Committee  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  "bona  fide"  the  ministerial 
exemption  would  remain. 

9.  Retention  of  current  provisions  regard- 
ing composition  of  local  boards. — The  House 
version  added  a  requirement  regarding  the 
economic  and  social  composition  of  local 
boards.  Although  the  Committee  was  in 
agreement  with  the  objective  of  the  House 
language — assuring  a  balance  of  membership 
on  local  draft  boards — It  was  nevertheless 
concerned  that  this  provision  could  produce 
a  considerable  amount  of  litigation,  and  for 
that  reason  did  not  Include  the  provisions  of 
the  House  version. 

10.  Extension  of  statute  of  limitations  on 
prosecution  for  non-registration  to  five  years 
after  a  registrant's  twenty-sixth  birthday. — 
The  Committee  accepted  a  provision  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  5(d)  which  will  overcome  the 
result  of  Toussle  v.  United  States,  90  S.  Ct. 
858  (1970).  That  opinion  Interpreted  the  act 
to  limit  the  time  for  prosecuting  men  who 
fall  to  register  to  five  years  and  five  days 
after  a  man's  18th  birthday.  The  Committee 
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laneuage  wlU  allow  the  prosecution  of  a  non- 
^istrant  up  to  five  years  after  his  26th 
birthday.  It  does  not  change  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  any  other  violation  of  Selec- 
tive Service  law. 

11  Prohibition  of  enlistment  after  the  is- 
suance of  an  induction  order.— The  House 
version  did  not  accept  a  recommendation  by 
the  Administration  that  the  point  of  time 
after  which  enlistment  would  not  be  permit- 
ted should  be  changed  from  the  receipt  of 
an  industion  order  to  its  issuance.  The  Com- 
mittee approved  the  Administration  request. 

12  Adoption  of  provisions  on  aliens  rec- 
ommended by  Administration.— The  House 
version  included  a  provision  regarding  aliens 
which  was  not  accepted  by  the  Committee. 
This  provision  conflicts  with  current  law, 
which  limits  to  one  year  the  period  of  time 
during  which  aliens  who  claim  nonperma- 
nent  status  mav  remain  In  the  United  States 
before  being  liaiale  for  service.  The  House  ver- 
sion provided  for  a  two-year  period.  More- 
over, the  House  provision  Imposed  certain 
limitations  on  the  period  of  time  for  which 
full-time  alien  students  could  be  exempted 
which  conflict  with  current  regulations  on 
this  subject.  The  Committee  accepted  In- 
stead the  four  amendments  regarding  aliens 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. These  are  discussed  in  detail  on  pages 
22-23  of  the  Senate  Committee  Report. 

13.  Pro/itbttion  of  discrimination  against 
employment  of  dependents  on  military 
buses.— The  Committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense cannot  discriminate  against  American 
citizens  or  their  dependents  in  employment 
on  military  bases. 

14.  Alteration  in  temporary  high  school  de- 
ferments.—The  Committee  modified  the  cur- 
rent temporary  deferment  for  high  school 
students  to  provide  that  any  person  who 
reaches  his  20th  birthday  during  his  senior 
year  of  high  school  shall  have  his  Induction 
postponed  until  the  end  of  that  academic 
year. 

15.  Minor  changes,  extenHons  of  existing 
authorities,  and  technical  amendments.— 
Ages  and  maximum  length  of  service  for  lo- 
cal board  members. — Current  law  provides 
that  the  maximum  length  of  service  for  a 
local  board  member  Is  25  years.  The  House 
version  reduced  this  to  15  years.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  provides  a  20- 
year  limitation  on  length  of  service.  The 
Ck)mmittee  version  is  identical  to  the  House 
version  in  the  recommended  reduction  In 
maximum  age  for  board  members — from  75 
to  65 — and  in  the  provision  permitting  those 
18  years  old  and  older  to  serve  on  boards. 

Temporary  postponement  of  induction  for 
college  students.— The  Administration's  rec- 
ommendation, accepted  by  the  House, 
changed  this  deferment  to  a  postponement 
of  induction.  The  Committee  approved  this 
change  but  clarified  the  provision  slightly 
to  Insure  that  a  student  would  be  permitted 
to  complete  the  semester  In  which  he  was 
currently  enrolled. 

Burial  expenses. — The  Committee  approved 
the  Administration's  proposal.  Included  In 
the  House  version,  to  Increase  the  authorized 
ceiling  for  burial  expense  funds  payable  to 
registrants  who  die  while  acting  under  orders 
pursuant  to  the  Selective  Service  Act.  This 
celling,  under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee,  would  be  the  same  celling  pre- 
scribed in  veterans  legislation.  The  effect  of 
this  change  Is  to  Increase  the  ceUing  from 
(150  to  $250. 

Travel  pay  increase  for  uncompensated 
Selective  Service  employees. — The  Committee 
approved  an  Increase  In  the  celling  on  claims 
for  travel  and  other  expenses  Incurred  by 
uncompensated  Selective  Service  personnel. 
The  House  bUl  Increased  this  celling  to  $500 


from   the   current   level   of   $50.   The   Com- 
mittee approved  an  increase  to  $250. 

Extension  of  existing  authorities.— The 
BUI  as  reported  by  the  Committee  extends  for 
two  years  four  existing  authorities: 

The  suspension  of  active  duty  military 
strength  imposed  by  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950.  chapter  537  as  amended  (10  U.S.C. 
3201,  note) . 

The  authority  to  make  special  calls  for 
the  Induction  of  persons  In  medical,  dental, 
and  allied  specialist  categories,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  order  Reserves 
In  those  categories  for  involuntary  active 
duty  for  not  more  than  24  months. 

The  authority  for  the  payment  of  special 
pay  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
in  the  uniformed  services. 

The  authority  of  the  Dependents'  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  has  been  continued  perl- 
odlcaUy  since  Its  enactment  In  1950. 

Technical  amendments. — The  Committee 
approved  certain  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  dealing  with  erroneous  cross 
references,  the  shift  of  authority  for  the 
Coast  Guard  from  the  Treasury  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  slmilax 
matters.  These  may  be  found  in  the  portion 
of  the  Report  giving  a  sectional  analysis 
of  the  Bill. 

TFTLE    n.    PAY    INCREASE    FOB    UNIFORMED    SERV- 
ICES:    SPECIAL    PAT 

CoTTipensatJon  policy 
The    Committee    recommended    total    In- 
creases  of   $1,030.6.    The    House    bill   would 
result  in  an  Increased  cost  of  $1,680.2  mil- 
lion, or  $2,710.8  million. 

TOTAL  COSTS  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE   PROPOSALS  AND 
HOUSE  BILL 

[Dollan  in  millionsl 


a  special  pay  for  optometrists  of  $100  per 
month  (the  same  as  veterinarians)  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $.7  million.  The  Adminis- 
tration opposed  any  special  pay  for  optome- 
trists at  this  time,  pending  further  study, 
whereas  the  House  Bill  provided  special  pay 
for  optometrists,  ranging  from  $50  per  month 
for  pay  grades  0-1,  0-2,  and  0-3  to  $200  per 
month  for  any  pay  grade  above  0-5,  at  a  cost 
of  $.5  million. 

TITLE    ni.      ACTIVE      MANPOWER      AUTHORIZATION 

Recommended  average  military  strengths, 
fiscal  year  1972: 

Army   ^''^•^^ 

Navy    613,619 

Marine  Corps — — -  ^09  •  846 

Air  Force ^°^'  °35 


Senate 
com- 
mittee 1 
proposals 


House 
bill 


Basic  pay' • 

Dependents  Assistance  Act . 

Basic  allowance  for  quarters  (8AQ). 

Basic  allowance  lor  subsistence 
(BAS) 

Out-of-pocket  recruiting  expense.   . 

Enlistment  bonus. 

Special  pay  for  optometrists . 

Reservists  training  duty  entitlement 
under  Dependents  Assistance 
Act(DAA) 


$908.0 
79.0 
None 

None 

2.9 

40.0 

.7 


None 


$1,825.4 
184.1 
640.1 


37.8 
2.9 

None 
.5 


20.0 


Total  cost 1,030.6 


2, 710. 8 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  SUBMIT  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  submit 
reports  during  the  adjournment  vmtil  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  The  Senate  committee  proposals  are  identical  to  the  admin- 
istration fiscal  year  1972  program  except  lor  the  inclusion  of 
special  pay  for  optometrists. 

■  This  does  not  include  the  projected  basic  pay  increase 
scheduled  by  public  law  for  Jan.  1,  1972. 

1.  Bostc  Pay. — The  Committee  would  In- 
crease basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  by  $908.0  million  with  93.6% 
or  $850.3  million  going  to  personnel  with 
under  two  years  of  service. 

2.  Dependents  Assistance  Act  (DAA) . — The 
Committee  proposal  for  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  (DAA)  would  cost  $79.0  million, 
with  all  of  this  going  to  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2, 
E-3.  and  E-^  (four  years  or  less  service)  as 
these  are  the  pay  grades  covered  by  DAA. 

3  Out-ot-pocket  Expenses  for  Recruiters. — 
Both  the  Committee  proposal  and  the  House 
Bill  would  provide  $2.9  million  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  Incurred  by  recruiters  In- 
cident to  their  recruiting  duty. 

4  Enlistment  Bonus.— The  Committee  in- 
cluded an  enlistment  bonus  as  provided  by 
the  Administration  fiscal  1972  program  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $40  million.  The  House  Bill 
eliminated  the  enlistment  bonus. 

6.  Optometrists.— The  Committee  provided 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PERCY  AND  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY,  MAY  10, 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distingtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  standing  order 
or  orders,  as  may  be  the  case,  depending 
upon  whether  any  further  requests  are 
made  during  the  afternoon,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  Umited 
to  3  minutes,  following  which  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  imfinished  busi- 
ness, H.R.  6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  May  6,  1971,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Smail 
Business  Act. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
to  commend  him  for  his  leadership  in 
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directing  the  broad  review  this  year  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  of  al- 
ternate methods  of  meeting  our  milljtary 
msmpower  needs. 

I  would  hope  that  a  critical  ifesue 
throughout  this  debate  will  be  on  bow 
the  Congress  can  reassume  its  rightful 
place  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  determination  of  Aijier- 
ican  foreign  policy.  Indochina  has  ^en 
a  lesson  learned  at  the  cost  of  54.000 
American  lives  and  a  searing  wounjd  to 
the  national  spirit.  Congress  stood  v()ice- 
less  on  the  sidelines  as  draft  calls  Sur- 
passed 300,000  a  year.  The  debate  b^ore 
us  now  must  shed  light  on  how  Congress 
can  exert  greater  control  over  the  usfs  of 
military  manpower  as  well  as  focuf  on 
the  process  by  which  that  manpower  is 
selected. 

The  debate  over  the  method  of:  se- 
lecting men  for  the  Armed  Forces  also 
must  insure  that  the  final  product  i$,  in 
the  words  of  the  Marshall  Commlsilon, 
"as  consistent  as  possible  with  huinan 
dignity,  individual  liberty,  fairness  to  all 
citizens,  and  the  other  principles  and 
traditions  of  a  democratic  and  free  so- 
ciety." We  can  accept  no  substitute.  F^jr  if 
we  must  call  upon  some  of  our  young  pien 
to  risk  their  lives,  or  face  futures  Ifor- 
ever  scarred,  then  there  must  be  no  dbubt 
that  the  system  which  selected  them  is 
the  fairest  and  most  nearly  Just  that  nen 
can  devise. 

Historicsdly,  both  conscription  and  vol- 
untary service  have  been  part  of  our 
tradition.  During  Connecticut's  yeans  as 
a  Colony,  54  laws  were  passed  containing 
the  doctrine  of  military  compulsion,  ^e 
Continental  Army,  although  a  small  |vol- 
unteer  force,  was  backed  by  the  citiien- 
soldiers  of  the  State  militias — and  fhat 
was  a  draft  army.  [ 

After  independence,  Washington  ad- 
vocated a  system  in  which  every  citizen 
would  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden  of 
national  defense. 

It  may  be  leUd  down  as  a  primary  posi  Aon, 
and  the  basis  of  our  system — 

He  wrote — 

that  every  citizen  who  enjoys  the  prote<  tlon 
of  a  free  Government,  owes  not  only  a  pro- 
portion of  his  property,  but  even  of  his  per- 
sonal services  to  the  defense  of  it  .  .  . 

Washington  was  rebuffed  at  the  Cion- 
stitutlonal  Convention  and  later  by  the 
new  Congress.  Presidents  Jefferson  land 
Madison  made  similar  appeals  but  Imet 
with  the  same  failures.  Congressional 
leaders,  whether  Federalist  or  Whie  or 
Republican  rejected  the  draft  fromj in- 
dependence until  the  Civil  War.  Only 
then,  in  the  midst  of  civil  turmoil,  didj  the 
Congress  accede  to  a  limited  draft.    ' 

From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  llB17, 
the  Nation  supplied  its  limited  military 
manpower  needs  through  voluntary  len- 
listments.  But  then  we  were  an  isolated 
nation  protected  by  the  oceans  and  look- 
ing inward  to  our  own  concerns.        j 

In  April  1917,  the  day  after  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  the  Central  Pow- 
ers, a  draft  bill  was  introduced  in  c|on- 
gress.  A  month  later  it  passed.  But  it  (was 
not  until  1940  that  the  Nation  adopted 
a  peacetime  system  of  military  consc  ip- 


tion.  Even  then,  the  Congress  placed  a 
variety  of  restrictions  on  the  Executive's 
power  to  induct.  In  mid- 1941,  the  draft 
law  was  extended  for  another  year  by  a 
203-to-202  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

After  World  War  n,  the  draft  was  put 
aside  as  the  Nation  underwent  massive 
demobilization.  But,  by  1948,  the  short- 
falls in  the  military  and  the  dawning 
recognition  of  our  international  respon- 
sibilities in  an  uneasy  world  prompted  the 
Congress  to  restore  a  draft.  The  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1948  was  enacted  and 
It  has  been  extended  every  4  years  in  an 
unbroken  line  until  this  year. 

Many  of  us  fought  lonely  battles  4 
years  ago  to  provide  the  reforms  needed 
to  remove  obvious  inequities  within  the 
system.  The  pleas  that  we  made  then  for 
random  selection,  for  a  national  call,  for 
choosing  the  youngest  first,  for  aboli- 
tion of  graduate,  undergraduate,  and  oc- 
cupational deferments,  and  for  basic  pro- 
cedural and  structural  changes  in  the 
Selective  Service  System  were  rejected. 
But  since  then  some  of  those  reforms 
have  been  enacted. 

The  present  bill  contains  additional 
steps  toward  a  more  equitable  system. 
Although  I  would  have  preferred  a  stat- 
ute to  require  the  abolition  of  under- 
graduate deferments  and  the  institution 
of  a  national  system  of  induction  calls, 
the  bill  now  before  us  does  give  the  Pres- 
ident discretion  to  institute  those 
reforms. 

With  regard  to  an  end  to  student  de- 
ferments, I  shall  submit  an  amendment 
to  give  students  who  must  leave  college 
to  enter  service  the  same  guarantees  that 
now  exist  for  men  drafted  from  their 
Jobs.  This  would  assure  them  readmls- 
sion  to  their  college  after  they  have 
completed  military  service.  It  also  guar- 
antees them  the  reinstitutlon  of  any 
scholarship  or  other  financial  assistance 
for  which  they  still  qualify. 

Also,  I  intend  to  submit,  along  with 
Senator  Javits  and  other  cosponsors, 
amendments  to  carry  out  the  Marshall 
Commission  reforms  for  procedural  fair- 
ness in  the  Selective  Service  System. 
These  provisions  which  were  contained 
in  the  bill  which  I  introduced  this  year, 
will  assure  the  registrant  that  the  deci- 
sions which  so  directly  aCfect  his  life  will 
be  made  under  guarantees  of  due  proc- 
ess and  administrative  equity. 

The  amendment  will  include  the  right 
to  a  personal  appearance  at  appellate  as 
well  as  local  board  hearings,  and  the 
right  to  counsel  and  the  right  to  present 
witnesses.  Both  the  local  and  appeals 
boards  also  would  be  required  to  have 
a  quorum  present  to  hear  personal  ap- 
peals by  registrants.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  also  would  be  required  to 
publish  its  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register  and  per- 
mit an  opportunity  for  comment. 

I  also  intend  to  submit  an  amendment 
to  reorganize  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem as  the  Marshall  Commission  recom- 
mended, and  to  reassert  the  requirement 
passed  this  year  by  the  House  that  all 
draft  boards  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  operate. 


These  amendments  would  permit  the 
greatest  degree  of  uniformity  and  equity 
in  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  requirements  that  should  be 
basic  to  a  system  that  may  demand  a 
young  man  to  risk  his  life  in  battle. 

We  have  had  to  wait  4  years  for  a  full 
reevaluation  of  the  draft  system,  4  years 
in  which  the  draft  continued  to  operate 
inequitably.  The  hearings  that  my  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  held  2  years  ago  on  the 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
demonstrated  the  widespread  agreement 
on  the  need  for  these  reforms.  Had  Con- 
gress been  faced  with  a  vote  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  at  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve many  of  those  reforms  would  have 
been  passed.  For  that  reason  and  as  an 
additional  check  on  the  President's  use 
of  the  draft,  I  shall  join  in  an  amend- 
ment to  restrict  the  extension  of  the 
draft  to  I  year. 

Today,  there  are  many  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Nation  who  reject  reform 
and  who  cry  out  for  abolition  of  the 
draft  and  the  establishment  of  a  volun- 
teer Army. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  emotion  in  the 
drive  to  end  the  draft  relates  neither  to 
the  system  itself  nor  to  a  healthy  desire 
to  eliminate  imnecessary  compulsion 
from  a  democratic  society.  It  stems  from 
the  total  and  complete  revulsion  of  the 
American  public  with  an  immoral  war. 
They  say,  "End  the  draft;  end  the  war." 
I  would  prefer  the  reverse :  "End  the  war, 
then  end  the  draft." 

I  would  support  a  volunteer  Army  in 
peacetime.  But  when  the  Nation  is  send- 
ing young  men  to  die,  in  Indochina  or 
elsewhere,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  con- 
cept of  voluntarism,  particularly  one 
based  almost  wholly  on  pay,  should  not 
be  raised  above  the  demands  of  social 
Justice. 

Adoption  of  the  volunteer  Army  pro- 
posal would  mean  that  the  less  advan- 
taged and  less  affluent  would  form  the 
bulk  of  the  entrants  into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  inducement  of  higher 
pay.  Given  the  limited  c^^wrtunities 
available  in  the  private  sector,  we  would, 
in  effect,  be  channeling  the  poor,  both 
white  and  black,  Chicano  and  Puerto 
Rican,  into  the  frontlines  to  fight  the 
battles  that  evolve  from  decisions  made 
by  others  in  our  society.  Perhaps  most 
repugnant  is  the  proposal  for  a  special 
$6,000  bonus  for  combat  enlistments 
which  would  program  most  of  these  less 
affluent  youths  into  the  divisions  where 
the  risk  of  death  is  omnipresent.  Today, 
I  am  sending  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  delete  that  provision  from  the  bill. 

Some  dispute  the  argument  that  the 
poor  would  be  most  attracted  to  a  volun- 
teer Army.  Yet  no  one,  neither  the  Gates 
Commission  nor  other  volunteer  Army 
advocates,  have  demonstrated  what  in- 
ducement higher  i>ay  holds  for  the  young 
men  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
in  this  land  who  see  before  them  an  un- 
limited potential  for  achievement  and 
advancement  in  the  civilian  world.  But 
for  the  poor  who  have  the  least  oppor- 
txmity  for  higher  education  and  adequate 
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salaries,  the  volunteer  Army  might  be 
extremely  attractive. 

For  example,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
reported  that  a  family  with  an  income 
over  $15,000  and  with  one  or  more 
college-age  children  is  five  times  as  likely 
to  have  one  of  its  children  in  college  as 
a  similar  family  with  an  income  under 
$3,000.  The  proportion  of  black  persons 
enrolled  in  college  from  the  18  to  24  age 
group  was  only  half  that  of  white  per- 
sons. Other  minority  groups — Indians, 
Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans — 
were  even  less  adequately  represented  in 
college  enrollments. 

Thus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  Gates 
Commission  study  acknowledged  that 
the  educational  level  of  the  enlisted  men 
in  a  volunteer  army  would  drop.  One  of 
the  Gates  Commission's  own  staff  studies 
estimated  that  while  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
only  22  percent  of  all  enlistees  had  less 
than  a  high  school  diploma,  imder  an 
all-volunteer  army,  that  would  rise  to 
nearly  40  percent. 

The  same  picture  is  present  if  we  look 
at  income  potentlsd  for  minorities. 

Even  minority  members  with  equal 
education  face  lower  earning  expecta- 
tions. While  65  percent  of  white  grad- 
uates between  25  and  34  earn  more  than 
$10,000,  only  35  percent  of  black  grad- 
uates earn  as  much. 

When  the  unemployment  rate  of 
young  blacks  in  the  Nation's  poverty 
neighborhoods  is  nearly  40  percent  and 
the  rate  for  all  black  teenagers  is  double 
that  of  whites,  no  wonder  that  the  re- 
enlistment  rate  of  nonwhites  in  the 
Army  traditionally  has  been  double  that 
of  whites.  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1971, 
even  with  the  continued  risks  of  Viet- 
nam, the  reenlistment  rate  for  blacks 
was  40  percent  while  for  whites  it  was 
only  21  percent. 

These  are  the  facts  of  life  today.  They 
are  facts  that  must  be  changed.  They 
are  facts  that  shame  our  Nation  but  they 
do  exist.  And  a  volunteer  Army  which 
serves  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor  will  work 
to  diminish  the  pressure,  to  change  those 
facts. 

If  this  Nation  repeals  the  draft  today, 
it  will  be  saying  that  the  best  option 
for  the  less  affluent  in  our  Nation  is  front 
line  combat  duty.  When  some  citizens  are 
being  called  upon  to  give  their  lives,  I 
cannot  believe  this  Nation  wants  to  rely 
upon  an  inequitable  policy  of  economic 
coercion  that  calls  only  those  who  can- 
not answer  back. 

If  we  are  to  ask  some  of  our  young  men 
to  fight  the  continuing  war  in  Indochina, 
then  the  responsibility  must  be  spread 
evenly  throughout  all  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety. PaOing  that,  we  risk  muting  the 
most  articulate  and  the  most  resource- 
ful voices  in  this  land,  voices  that  have 
proved  vital  in  dissent,  voices  that  have 
been  effective  in  causing  some  shift  in 
the  direction  of  the  war. 

The  wisdom  of  insulating  middle-  and 
upper-middle-class  men  from  the  horrors 
of  war  by  shifting  the  burden  of  fighting 
from  their  sons  to  those  of  the  less  afflu- 
ent is  open  to  serioiis  challenge  in  a 
democratic  society.  I  frankly  have  grave 
doubts  whether  the  pressures  for  de- 


escalation,  pressures  from  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War,  pressures  such 
as  the  march  on  April  24,  would  ever 
have  built  to  its  current  level  if  young 
men  from  every  social  background  were 
not  threatened  with  service  in  that  war. 

Also,  a  volunteer  army,  or  more  aptly 
put,  a  paid  professional  force,  increases 
the  likelihood  of  military  isolation  from 
civilian  life.  Its  extent  and  the  forms  it 
might  take  are  unknown.  But  it  raises 
serious  questions  for  a  democracy.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  short-term 
personnel,  particularly  the  better-edu- 
cated men  whose  futures  do  not  rest  on 
absolute  obedience  to  the  military  hier- 
archy creates  new  dilemmas.  The  men 
who  talked  freely  of  what  occurred  at 
Mylai,  the  men  who  exposed  the  spread- 
ing military  surveillance  of  civilian  life, 
for  the  most  part,  those  men  were 
draftees  or  draft-induced  volunteers. 
One  wonders  if  they  would  have  testified 
if  their  futures  had  depended  on  a  career 
in  the  military. 

Finally,  in  wartime,  a  society  can  least 
afford  the  extra  cost  of  trying  to  achieve 
a  volimteer  army.  When  compared  to 
domestic  needs,  the  extra  costs  of  a  vol- 
imteer army,  costs  that  Secretary  Laird 
estimated  at  over  $4  billion,  become 
highly  suspect. 

In  peacetime,  I  would  start  anew  with 
the  requirement  to  balance  the  demands 
of  a  democracy,  a  democracy  that  right- 
fully prizes  voluntarism,  against  the 
needs  and  obligations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  defense.  In  a  nation 
at  peace,  the  concept  of  a  volunteer  army 
can  be  debated  without  addressing  the 
moral  question  of  whether  only  certain 
segments  of  society  are  being  called  upon 
to  risk  their  lives.  In  peacetime,  we  can 
give  expression  to  the  value  of  volun- 
tarism and  we  also  may  be  able  to  afford 
the  added  costs  of  the  voluntary  army 
without  defaxilting  on  our  more  press- 
ing commitments  to  end  hunger  and  pov- 
erty in  a  nation  with  a  trillion-dollar 
gross  national  product. 

There  is,  however,  one  basic  advantage 
to  the  proposal  of  those  who  seek  an  end 
to  the  draft.  If  a  President  sought  to 
£u>qulre  more  manpower  through  con- 
scription for  his  foreign  policies,  he 
would  have  to  ask  the  Congress  to  rein- 
state the  draft.  That  request  would  prop- 
erly prompt  an  extensive  debate  over 
the  Justifications  for  the  President's 
request,  a  debate  that  was  sorely  lack- 
ing at  the  begliming  of  the  Vietnam 
buildup. 

For  the  past  7  years,  the  tra«edies  of 
Vietnam  have  occurred  apace  with  the 
diminution  of  congressional  influence 
over  the  Nation's  foreign  policies.  We 
have  watched  as  year  by  year,  the  num- 
ber of  draftees  rose — from  107,000  to 
364,000  in  1966,  and  then  over  the  200,000 
mark  for  the  following  3  years.  The  im- 
limited  power  of  the  President  to  draft 
yoimg  men  has  become  a  key  element  in 
the  inability  of  the  Congress  to  share  in 
the  direction  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

However,  the  reassertion  of  the  consti- 
tutional role  of  Congress  can  be  accom- 
plished   within    the    draft    system    by 


placing  a  ceilirvg  on  the  number  of  men 
the  President  can  induct  in  a  single  year. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  a  tradition  of 
close  congressional  checks  over  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  military  manpower 
decisions.  The  failure  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  failure  to 
effectively  prevent  the  unrestricted  ex- 
pansion of  those  forces  have  made  past 
authorizations  of  military  manpower 
limits  little  more  than  ritualistic 
exercises. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  recognition  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  need  to  reduce  the  end  strength  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  2.4  million  men  by 
next  July.  Also,  I  recognize  the  pioneering 
achievement  of  the  committee  in  accept- 
ing my  suggestion  of  a  150,000  inductee 
ceiling;  however,  the  escape  clauses  given 
the  President  effectively  emasculate 
those  restraints. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  President 
is  allowed  to  issue  an  Executive  order  de- 
claring that  there  are  "urgent  national 
security  reasons"  for  lifting  the  celling. 
Since  a  similar  qualifying  phrase  is  ap- 
pended to  the  total  force  size,  there  Is,  In 
reality,  no  restriction  on  his  ability  to 
raise  the  size  of  the  armies  to  whatever 
level  he  deans  necesscur. 

So  it  is  that  once  again,  the  Congress 
would  be  voting  away  its  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Cccistltution. 
Once  again,  a  President  would  have  the 
security  of  knowing  that  any  decision  to 
imilaterally  conmilt  troops  anywhere  in 
the  world  could  be  backed  up  by  a  Presi- 
dential decision  to  increase  the  number  of 
indiKtees. 

Once  again.  Congress  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  effectively  debate  and  act 
upon  Presidential  decision  to  commit 
UJS.  troops  to  foreign  military  adven- 
tures. 

For  these  reasons,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  impose  an  absolute 
no-lift  drtift  ceiling  of  150,000  men  that 
can  only  be  removed  by  congressional  ac- 
tion. If  the  President  were  to  request  the 
removal  of  that  celling,  he  would  have 
to  debate  that  request  in  the  light  of 
reasons  put  forth  by  the  executive  at 
that  time.  It  is  time  to  tear  up  the  blank 
check  for  manpower  that  the  President 
has  used  in  the  past.  Vietnam  has  ex- 
posed to  harsh  light  what  can  occur  if 
the  executive  Is  given  free  rein  to  cwnmlt 
this  nation  to  foreign  policy  adventures 
and  free  rein  to  secure  the  military  man- 
power necessary  to  back  up  that  com- 
mitment. 

A  statement  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  this  January 
specifically  underlines  the  rationale  for  a 
flat  limitation  on  the  President's  power 
to  induct.  The  chairman  said: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  that  C!on- 
gress  should  exercise  Its  Constitutional  role 
m  a  more  vigorous  fashion.  I  totally  reject 
the  concept  advocated  from  time  to  time  that 
the  President  has  certain  Inherent  powers  as 
Commander-in-Chief  which  enable  him  to 
extensively  commit  major  forces  without 
Congressional  consent. 

The  constitutional  and  historical  prec- 
edents for  limiting  the  power  of  the 
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President  to  determine  the  size  of 
Armed  Forces  are  firmly  established. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Consti  u- 
tion  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  ...  to 
raise  and  support  armies.  .  .  ." 

The  Constitutional  Convention  did  i  lot 
lightly  confer  that  power  on  the  legis  a- 
tive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  framers  acted  on  lessons  learned 
from  English  history.  As  Justice  Stary 
notes  in  his  commentaries : 

Our  notions,  Indeed  of  the  dangers  of 
standing  armies.  In  time  of  peace,  are  derli'ed 
In  great  measure  from  the  principles  and  ex- 
amples of  our  English  ancestors.  In  Engla  id 
the  King  possessed  the  power  of 
armies  in  the  time  of  peace  according  to 
own  good  pleasure.  And  this  prerogative 
Justly  esteemed  dangerous  to  the  public 
ertles.  Upon  the  revolution  of  1688, 
ment  wisely  insisted  upon  a  bill  of  rlglits 
which  should  furnish  an  adequate  secuijlty 
for  the  future.  But  how  was  this  done: 
by  prohibiting  standing  irmles  altogether 
time  of  peace;  but  (as  has  been  already  se( 
by  prohibiting  them  tcrithout  the  consent  of 
PaTliament.  This  Is  the  very  proposition  con- 
tained In  the  Constitution;  for  Congress  can 
alone  raise  armies;  and  may  put  them  doi  m, 
whenever  they  choose. 

Thus,  the  Congress  was  given  the  s  )le 
power  for  the  establishment  of  the  size 
and  method  of  obtaining  the  Amied 
Forces.  Historically,  in  1940,  specific  Un- 
its were  placed  on  the  executive  power  of 
inductions.  The  President  was  barited 
from  posting  draftees  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  His  authority  to  induct 
was  restricted  to  1  year  and  he  was  lim- 
ited to  a  total  of  900.000  men.  This  au- 
thority occurred  when  the  size  of  (he 
military  was  approximately  330,000  mien. 

Presidential  flexibility  in  an  emerger  cy 
has  been  cited  as  the  justification  ^or 
giving  the  President  power  to  draft  pn 
unlimited  number  of  men.  Yet,  in  kn 
emergency.  Congress  can  act  as  rapidly 
as  any  President  could  wish.  Thus,  6 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  every  limitatipn 
on  the  President's  authority  to  induct 
was  removed.  The  few  hours  or  days 
that  elapse  between  the  President's  re- 
quest and  congressional  action  cannot 
be  legitimately  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
Nation's  security.  | 

Also,  the  President's  ability  to  respofid 
to  £ui  emergency  would  not  be  affec 
since  the  timelag  between  an  order  of 
duction  and  combat  readiness  is  approii 
mately  4  to  5  months.  Also,  the  President 
under  current  congressional  authoriaa- 
tion,  has  the  power  to  call  up  Reservesjin 
a  national  emergency. 

The  ceiling  would,  however,  force  the 
President  to  return  to  the  Congress  [to 
justify  any  attempt  to  impose  a  I 
term  commitment  of  the  Nation's 
tary  might  to  questionable  foreign  pol 
adventures^ 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  debate 
fore  us  must  concentrate  on  these:  t>n 
the  reassertion  of  Congress  proper  rQle 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  |in 
the  equity  and  fairness  of  the  draft  sjfs- 
tem.  I  believe  the  committee  bill  mo\i(es 
in  these  directions  and  I  believe  th»t 
my  amendments  will  help  insure  thcise 
results. 

Mr.    President.    I   mentioned    in 
statement  a  particular  provision  of  the 
present  legislation  which  I  find  troublie- 
some,  a  feature  which  relates  directly  |to 
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my  strong  opposition  to  the  volunteer 
army  during  wartime  or  at  a  time  when 
we  are  experiencing,  the  loss  of  37  Ameri- 
ctms  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the 
volimteer  army  is  that  we  would  be  of- 
fering a  pay  inducement  to  less  aflBuent 
Americans  to  fight  these  wars. 

I  stated  before  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  pay  increase.  I  certainly  would  support 
at  least  the  general  outlines  of  the  pay 
increase  indicated  in  this  legislation.  Mr. 
President,  when  you  have  the  examples 
of  American  servicemen  who  are  in  the 
pay  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  still  re- 
quired to  go  on  welfare  to  provide  for 
their  families  I  think  we  have  a  hor- 
rendous situation.  Giving  volunteers,  the 
enlisted  men  who  go  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  adequate  pay  is  something  I  will 
support. 

I  find  repugnant  the  financial  induce- 
ment feature  of  a  volunteer  army  in 
time  of  war  to  attract  those  who  have 
limited  opportimities  in  the  civilian 
world.  Yet  I  find  on  page  38  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  this  language: 

"i  308a.   Special   pay  enlistment   bonuis 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  514(a)  of 
title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  per- 
son who  enlists  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  or  who  extends  his  initial  period  of 
active  duty  In  that  armed  force  to  a  total  of 
at  least  three  years,  may,  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
be  paid  a  bonus  In  an  amount  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  more  than  $6,000.  The 
bonus  may  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum  or  In 
equal  periodic  installments,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

That  language  does  not  give  us  much 
guidance  as  to  when  the  Secretary  will 
use  his  discretionary  power,  so  we  look 
to  the  report  on  page  29  and  under  "En- 
listment Bonus"  we  find  this  language: 

ENLISTMENT    BONt7S 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  enlistment 
bonus  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
a  flexible  bonus  authority  (to  a  maximum  of 
$6.(XX}  for  personnel  of  any  Service  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  and  not 
discriminate  against  draftees  If  they  vol- 
unteered for  combat  arms  and  agreed  to 
extend  their  tour  of  duty  to  three  years.  The 
Committee  also  noted  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  limit  the  use  of  the  enlist- 
ment bonus,  on  a  test  basis,  to  $3,000  which 
would  apply  to  only  Army  combat  arms  (I.e., 
infantry,  artillery,  and  armor). 

Mr.  President,  in  effect,  what  we  are 
providing  is  discretion  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  offer  a  $6,000  bonus  to 
tempt  a  man  to  enlist  in  combat  divisions 
or  to  tempt  those  who  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  reenlist  for  combat. 

I  find  it  extremely  difQcult  to  accept 
this  proposal.  We  have  a  tradition  in  the 
Armed  Forces  to  supplement  salaries  of 
individuals  who  reenlist.  Basically,  they 
have  been  patterned  on  a  bonus  of  four 
times  their  basic  pay.  In  addition,  for 
those  in  highly  technical  skills,  there  is 
a  variable  reenllstment  bonus.  Now  we 
are  offering  $6,000,  only  to  some  indi- 
viduals, only  to  those  who  accept  combat 
service.  Once  again,  I  ask,  who  are  these 
individuals  going  to  be?  Who  will  be 
attracted  to  this  kind  of  pay  bonus?  Are 
they  going  to  be  sons  from  middle-  and 
upper-middle-income  groups  who  will 
weigh  a  $6,000  bonus  agilnst  many  times 
that  sum  in  civilian  job  opportunity?  Or 
will  they  be  the  disadvantaged  within 


our  society,  to  whom  $6,000  is,  in  many 
instances,  far  more  than  they  have  ever 
seen  in  their  lives? 

One  of  the  factors  that  distresses  me 
about  the  whole  discussion  of  a  volunteer 
army  is  that  it  really  is  not  volimtary. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  same  kind 
of  subsistence  remuneration  that  we  give 
to  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  or  to 
members  of  VISTA,  those  who  help 
humanity  under  difiBcult  conditions.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  say  we  need  a  vol- 
unteer army,  and  the  way  to  get  a  vol- 
unteer army  is  to  increase  their  pay,  I 
question  whether  that  is  volunteer  ism. 
For  those  who  are  disadvantaged  in  our 
society,  whether  they  live  in  the  hollows 
and  valleys  of  Appalachla  or  the  slums 
and  ghettoes  of  the  cities,  the  economic 
coercion  of  the  combat  bonus  is  highly 
objectionable. 

So  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
strike  that  provision  from  the  current 
legislation. 

I  have  indicated  in  my  remarks,  the 
historical  traditions  of  congressional  re- 
strictions and  impediments  on  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  the  induction  authority. 
The  Congress  limited  the  number  of 
draftees  in  1940  and  again  in  1941. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  reassert 
our  congressional  responsibility  in  de- 
termining the  size  of  our  military  forces. 
The  150.000  induction  limit  which  I  pro- 
pose is  well  above  what  Secretary  Laird 
has  indicated  would  be  necessary  in 
meeting  draft  requirements  over  the  next 
year.  If  members  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  can  demonstrate  that  the 
number  should  go  up  to  160,000,  I  would 
be  willing  to  adjust  my  ceiling  figure.  But 
the  crucial  element  is  for  the  Congress 
to  set  a  specific  limit  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  major  commitment  of  our  mili- 
tary to  questionable  foreign  adventures. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  would  sup- 
port a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft.  Per- 
haps when  we  are  able  to  end  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
when  we  are  in  a  peacetime  situation,  I 
would  be  willing  to  move  toward  a  volun- 
teer army.  But  again,  there  must  be  spe- 
cific protections  of  congressional  au- 
thority established,  in  the  event  it  was 
necessary  for  the  President  to  increase 
dramatically  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  also  have  outlined  the  due  process 
and  administrative  changes  which  would 
strengthen  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  provide  legal  protection  for  regis- 
trants. I  have  talked  before  of  the  im- 
portance of  putting  the  Selective  Service 
System  under  civilian  control.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  really  a  rationale  or  justi- 
fication for  military  officers  to  run  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

I  have  outlined  the  due  process  proce- 
dures which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  en- 
acted. I  am  aware  of  the  argxmient  that 
they  will  delay  the  orderly  selection  of 
inductees.  But  I  believe  the  registrants 
are  entitled  to  those  guarantees,  perhaps 
more  now  than  ever  before.  As  we  are  re- 
moving the  kind  of  automatic  defer- 
ments, such  as  educational  and  occupa- 
tional deferments,  the  remaining  defer- 
ments will  involve  hardship  and  con- 
scientious objector  claimants.  Therefore, 
the  reasons  and  justifications  for  due 
process  guarantees  and  for  draft  boards 
which  fairly  refiect  the  draftee's  com- 
munity are  all  the  more  important. 
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In  addition,  requiring  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  Selective  Service 
rules  and  regulations  is  enormously  im- 
portant. We  have  seen  in  the  past  that, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  make  a  deci- 
sion on  conscientious  objectors.  Yet  there 
was  a  reluctance  by  Selective  Service  to 
issue  regulations  in  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Then  when  in- 
quiry is  made,  they  say,  "Well,  we  have 
talked  to  certain  boards.  We  have  indi- 
cated to  them  that  they  ought  to  comply 
in  such  a  way."  That  is  not  enough,  the 
rules  must  be  explicit  and  uniform  and 
fair. 

The  yoimg  people  who  have  contact 
with  the  draft  boards  are  entitled  to  have 
rules  and  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  so  that  they,  as  well  as 
we  in  the  Congress,  will  be  aware  of  Se- 
lective Service  decisions.  If  no  changes 
have  been  made,  we  will  know  that,  too, 
and  it  will  be  on  the  record.  Hopefully, 
young  people  will  have  a  greater  sense  of 
confidence  in  that  system. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  which 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  pursue  in  the  days 
and  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  for  a  brief  com- 
ment. I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
very  fine  presentation  here.  He  is  well 
versed  on  the  subject,  and  I  think  his  re- 
marks are  very  good,  indeed,  and  are  cer- 
tainly a  constructive  part  of  the  debate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  First,  about  one  of  his  pro- 
posals here  as  to  the  veterans'  right  to 
reenter  college,  similar  to  veterans'  job 
rights.  What  would  the  Senator  propose 
to  do  there?  Of  course,  the  college  itself 
would  have  to  satisfy  itself  that  he  still 
had  the  mood  and  the  disposition  and 
capacity  to  enter  the  courses,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule:  but  what  would  be  his  status 
as  to  courses  if  he  had  not  finished? 
Would  not  the  college  be  given  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  there? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a  num- 
ber of  educators,  presidents  of  univer- 
sities, and  I  asked  whether  they  felt  that 
this  would  be  an  undue  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power,  if  we  were  to  include 
this  provision  in  the  amendment. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  a 
number  or  them,  including  President 
Wood  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts— and  I  shall  put  a  number  of  com- 
munications and  expressions  we  have 
received  in  the  Record  when  we  take  this 
up — that  they  feel  this  is  an  entirely 
warranted  and  justified  provision. 

If  we  draft  people  out  of  jobs,  for  ex- 
ample, to  protect  job  opportunities  for 
individuals,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reasonable  justification  those  students 
who  will  be  drafted  should  not  have  the 
same  protection.  We  must  insure  that 
young  people  who  are  taken  out  of  col- 
leges will  be  able  to  take  up  where  they 
left  off.  My  amendment  will  give  them 
a  6-month  leeway  after  their  discharge 
to  reapply  for  admission. 

Also,  since  a  number  of  those  individ- 
uals may  be  on  scholarship  programs, 
perhaps  a  federally  supported  program. 
1  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
establish  this  requirement.  So  it  is  for 


those  reasons,  and  based  upon  that  ra- 
tionale, that  I  would  offer  this  proposal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  amendment  as  drafted,  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  I  think  we  would  have  to 
iron  out  the  situation  that  we  would 
leave  the  colleges  in.  For  instance,  would 
the  amendment  apply  to  a  private 
college? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment 
would  apply  to  a  private  college. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  we  not  have  to 
have  some  requirement  that  the  veteran 
convince  the  authorities  that  he  still 
had  the  capability  and  that  he  is  still 
a  man  who  is  acceptable  otherwise? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
burden  would  be  in  favor  of  the  stu- 
dent. A  student  who  was  taken  out  of 
college,  who  was  receiving  some  scholar- 
ship aid  and  was  still  eligible,  would  be 
entitled  to  the  resumption  of  his  aid. 

We  would  be  saying  to  the  university 
or  college  that  when  students  are  drafted 
they  will  have  to  budget  and  plan  for 
his  possible  return  2  years  hence. 

Also  his  eligibility  should  be  protected 
regardless  whether  his  college  has 
changed  its  admission  standards  during 
the  years  that  he  has  been  in  the  service. 

I  think  we  ought  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  are  taking  a  hard  and  difificult  step  in 
ending  student  deferments.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult step  for  young  people  whose  par- 
ents might  have  saved  for  years  to  send 
their  child  to  a  college  or  university.  At 
the  very  least  if  this  boy  is  able  to  obtain 
financial  assistance,  he  should  not  lose 
it  because  of  the  draft. 

When  he  returns  and  if  he  is  still  eligi- 
ble, then  I  think  we  ought  to  give  yoimg 
people  who  are  taken  out  of  college  at 
least  the  sense  of  security,  when  they 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  coun- 
try, that  they  will  be  able  to  resume  their 
education  when  they  return. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  some 
good  questions,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  this  matter  up  further  with  the 
education  community  to  see  if  we  can- 
not get  a  strong  consensus  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
certainly  have  some  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy for  his  amendment,  and,  particu- 
larly if  something  further  is  worked  out 
along  those  lines,  so  it  would  not  be  just 
mandatory,  I  believe  we  could  come  to 
an  agreement  on  that. 

That  was  the  main  thing  that  I  wanted 
to  discuss  now  with  the  Senator.  I  hope 
he  will  have  his  amendment  perfected 
soon,  if  not  now.  I  assume  we  can  start 
working  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  chairman  is 
aware  of  this  problem,  I  think,  about 
the  combat  enlistment  bonsus:  I  would 
be  interested  in  whatever  comments  the 
Senator  might  like  to  make,  particularly 
as  to  whether  he  feels  that  this  Is  the  way 
to  bring  people  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
was  distressed  by  this  feature  of  a  com- 
bat enlistment  bonus,  or  whether  he  felt 
that  it  was  the  only  way  to  meet  com- 
bat arms  needs  in  a  volimtary  Army 
situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  volunteer-army  concept  will 
work  out,  and  I  cannot  see  it.  For  that 


reason,  I  was  in  favor  of  passing  the 
draft  renewal  for  4  years — just  to  meet 
it  head  on,  and  pass  it  for  4  years,  and 
after  the  shooting  stops,  whenever  it 
does,  we  could  take  a  look  then  at  some 
elite  corps.  That  was  my  first  choice,  to 
see  what  we  could  do  in  that  field. 

But  this  matter  has  a  certain  mo- 
mentum, and  I  think  that  this  special 
bonus  concept  will — and  it  has  a  limited 
application  now,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  promise  or  outline  on 
it — just  apply  to  the  Army  and  for  those 
three  different  units. 

I  think  the  first  thing  will  be  a  re- 
quest from  some  of  the  other  services  for 
it,  too.  I  am  hoping,  however,  that  we 
will  learn  from  this  experiment  in  that 
field. 

I  think  there  is  a  much  more  solid 
argument  for  the  reenllstment  bonus 
than  for  the  initial  enlistment  bonus. 
The  reenllstment  bonus  would  help  us  to 
keep  some  key  men,  with  the  training 
and  aptitudes  and  development.  This  is 
purely  an  experiment,  as  I  see  it.  As  a 
whole,  as  part  of  the  package  here,  I 
think  it  Is  wise  to  adopt  it  to  this  extent. 

There  is  only  $40  million  in  this  bill, 
and  if  one  makes  the  calculation,  that 
is  not  a  great  number  of  men,  and  it  is 
only  for  1  year.  This  appropriation  at 
least  would  be  for  1  year.  That  would  be 
a  trial  nm. 

We  can  discuss  it  further  later,  but 
that  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR   SUSPENSION  OF  THE 
PASTORE  RULE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Pastore  rule  be 
suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
there  being  only  approximately  20  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERENCE  OF  A  BILL  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY AND  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment: 

On  April  14,  the  Senator  introduced 
S.  1521,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
with  respect  to  agreements  between  per- 
sons engaging  in  certain  professional 
sports  for  the  purpose  of  certain  tele- 
vision contracts  in  order  to  terminate 
such  exemption  when  a  home  game  is 
sold  out. 

The  bill,  to  end  TV  blackouts  at  home 
games  when  sdl  the  tickets  were  sold,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Because  this  bill  deals  both  with 
antitrust  laws  and  with  commercial  tele- 
vision, the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  S.  1521  also  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
jointly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


caU 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggestj  i 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  (Jerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presidex^,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ofder 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witl^iout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ACT 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the 
sideration   of    the   bill    (H.R.    6531) 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay;  to 
thorize  military   active   duty 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
poses. 

AMKNDICBNT    NO.    70 

Mr.  SCHWEICKER.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I 
submit  an  amendment  that  I  will  calk  up 
later  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  draft  bill.  In  addition  to  being  siK)n- 
sored  by  me,  the  amendment  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


(Mr. 


"Pay  grade 


2  or  less       Over  2       Ovir3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Over  26       Over  30 


Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Missoiui 
(Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  This  amendment 
would  change  from  2  years  to  1  year  the 
extension  of  the  draft  as  provided  in  the 
committee's  bill.  I  will  discuss  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  my  support  of  this 
amendment  and  my  advocacy  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  will  be  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    77 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Sybongton  and 
ScHWEiKER  which  will  be  called  up  later. 
I  will  not  go  into  a  great  deal  of  depth 
today  by  way  of  my  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  because  there  will  be  time 
at  a  later  date  to  do  so ;  but  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  spelling  out 
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the  specific  differences  between  this 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill, 
which  has  to  do  with  pay  increases  for 
the  military,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  last  Tuesday,  to- 
gether with  an  excerpt  from  the  House 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

amendment  no.  77 

On  page  35.  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  5  on  page  38,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  201.  Section  203(a)  of  Utle  37.  United 
States  CTode,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing tables: 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  20S 


O-IO' J2.lll.40  J2.185.80  J2.18180  J2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,269.50  $2,269.50  $2,443.50  $2,443.50  $2,618.40  $2,618.40  $2,793.30  $2,739.30  $2,967.60  $2,967.60 

0-9 1.871.40  1,920.60  1,961.70  1,961.70  1,961.70  2,011.20  2,011.20  2,094.60  2.094.60  2,269.50  2,269.50  2,443.50  2.443.50  2,618.40  2,618.40 

0-« 1.695.00  1.745.70  1,78;. 40  1,787.40  1,787.40  1,920.60  1,920.60  2,011.20  2,011.20  2,094.60  2,185.80  2.269.50  2.361.00  2,361.00  2,361.00 

0-7 1.408.20  1,504.20  1,504  20  1,504.20  1.571.10  1,571,10  1,662.60  1,662.60  1,745.70  1,920.60  2.052.60  2.052.60  2,052.60  2,052.60  2.052.60 

0-lt 1.043.70  1.147.20  1,22190  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,263.30  1,463.10  1,537.80  1,571.10  1,662.60  1,803.30  1,803.30 

0-5. 834.60  980.70  1,041,90  1,047.90  1,047.90  1.047.90  1,080.30  1,137.90  1,213.80  1,304.70  1,379.70  1,421.10  1,471.20  1,471.20  1,471.20 

0-«„„ 704.10  856.50  914.40  914.40  930.60  972.30  1,038.30  1.097.10  1.147.20  1,197.00  1,230.30  1,230.30  1,230.30  1,230.30  1,230.30 

0-3>. 654.30  731.10  781.20  864.90  906.00  938.70  939.10  1,038.30  1,063.80  1,063.80  1,063.80  1,063.80  1,063.80  1,063.80  1,063.80 

0-2» 570.30  622.80  74i.20  773.10  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30 

0-I> 495.00  515.40  622  80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  62180  622.80 


"<  While  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  St4ff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Comrfandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
for  this  trade  is  $3,000  rejardless  of  cumulative  years  of  tervice  computed  under  sec.  205  of  this 


">  Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  l>«en  credited  with  over  4  years'  xtivt 
service  as  enlisted  memtiers. 


.title. 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


"Pay  grade 


Over  4 


Ovir6 


0-3 $864.90         $9a. 

0-2 773.10  78S 

0-1 622.80  655 


"Pay  trade 


2  or  less       Over  2       Ov  r  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Over  26       Over  30 


W-3 
W-2. 
W-1. 


1866.30  $714.60  $714 

605.70  657.00  657 

53a  40  573.60  573 

441.90  507.00  507 


'Pay  trade 


2  or  less        Over  2 


Ovi 


E-9' 

E-«.... 

E-7 $443.40     $478.50     $49< 

E-6 382.80       417.90       436 

E-5 336.30       366.00       383 

E-4 323.40       441.40       361 

E-3 311.10       328.20        341 

E-2 299.10       299.10        299 

E-1 26t.S0       268.10       268 


"  ■  While  serving  as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army, 
s  $1,098  30  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  com 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205 


Over  8 


Over  10         Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18         Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


00         $938.70         $989.10      $1,038.30      $1,080.30      $1,080.30      $1,080.30     $1,080.30     $1,080.30      $1,080.30       $1,080.30 
30  814.20  856.50  889.80  914.40  914.40  914.40  914.40  914.40  914.40  914.40 

10  690.00  714.60  739.80  773.10  773.10  773.10  773.10  773.10  773.10  773.10 


"WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205 


60  $731.10  $764.40  $798.00  $831.00  $889.80  $930.60  $963.90  $989. 10  $1,022. 10  $1,056.00  $1, 137.90  $1,137.90 

00  665.10  673.20  722.40  764.40  789.30  814.20  838.80  864.90        897.90        930.60  963.90  963.90 

60  590.40  622.80  657.00  681.90  706.50  731.10  756.60  781.20       806.10       838.80  838.80  838.80 

00  549.00  573.60  598.50  622.80  648.30  673.20  698.10  722.40        748.20        748.20  748.20  748.20 


"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sac.  205 


3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Over  26       Over  30 


$513.60 
453.00 
400.50 
389.40 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$531.30 
470.40 
426.60 
iO5.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$635.10 

548.10 
487.50 
444.00 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$756.90     $774.30     $792.00     $809.70     $827.70     $843.90     $888.60 


652.80 
565.50 
505.20 
461.70 
405.00 
354.60 
199.10 
268.50 


670.20 
583.50 
531.30 
478.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


687.90 
609.60 
548.10 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


705.30 
626. 70 
565.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


722. 10 
644.10 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


740.10 
652.80 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


783.60 
696.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$975.00 
870.90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$975.00 
870.90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


MasterjChief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  grade 
luted  under  sec.  205  of  this  title." 
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Sec.    202.    Chapter    5    of    title   37,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  a  corresponding  Item 
m  the  analysis: 
"}  302a.  Special  pay:  optometrists 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay, 
special  pay,  Incentive  pay,  or  allowances  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  each  of  the  following 
officers  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  rates 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section — 
"(1)  a  commissioned  ofiBcer — 
"(A)  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Regular 
Navy  who  is  designated  as  an  optometry  of- 
ficer; 

"(B)  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  Is  desig- 
nated as  an  optometry  officer;  or 

"(C)  who  Is  an  optometry  officer  of  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
Tbo  was  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section;  who  retired  before  that  date 
and  was  ordered  to  active  duty  after  that 
date  and  before  July  1,  1973;  or  who  was 
designated  as  such  an  officer  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  and  before  July  1, 
1973: 
"(2)  a  commissioned  officer — 
"(A)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  who  is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer; 

"(B)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Air 
Force  who  Is  designated  as  an  optometry  of- 
ficer; or 

"(C)  who  Is  an  optometry  officer  of  the 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
who  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  before  July  1.  1973,  Is  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year;  and 
"(3)  a  general  officer  of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force  appointed,  from  any  of  the  cate- 
gories named  in  clause  (1)  or  (2),  in  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  National  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  was  on  active 
duty  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section; 
who  was  retired  before  that  date  and  was 
ordered  to  active  duty  after  that  date  and 
before  July  1,  1973;  or  who,  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  was  appointed 
from  any  of  those  categories. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which 
an  officer  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  Is  entitled  Is — 

"(A)  $50  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty,  If  he  is  In  pay  grade  O-l,  0-2, 
orO-3; 

"(B)  $150  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  Lf  he  Is  In  pay  grade  0-4  or  0-5;  or 
"(C)    $200   a   month   for  each   month   of 
active  duty  If  he  Is  above  pay  grade  0-5. 

"(c)  The  amounts  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  In 
computing  the  amount  of  an  Increase  In 
pay  authorized  by  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  or  in  computing  retired  pay  or 
severance  pay." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  402  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  amended  to  read :  "An  enlisted  member  Is 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
of  one  of  the  following  types — 

"(1)  when  rations  In  kind  are  not  avail- 
able; and 

"(2)  when  permission  to  mese  s^arately 
Is  granted.". 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subeectlon  (b) 
Is  stricken. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  to  recul: 
"(d)  The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 

for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  Is  as 
follows — 

Officers $48.00  a  month. 

Enlisted  members  author- 
ized to  mess  separately $48.00  a  month. 

Enlisted  members  when  ra- 
tions In  kind  are  not 
avaUable $3.45  a  day.". 

(4)  Subeectlon  (e)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"(e)   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

Secretary  of  Defense,  an  enlisted  member 
who  Is  granted  permission  to  mess  separately, 
and  whose  duties  require  him  to  buy  at  least 


one  meal  In  a  messing  facility  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  charged  for  each  such  meal 
not  more  than  the  pro  rata  share  prescribed 
for  that  meal  of  $1.60.". 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  (Tode.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section  or  by  another  law,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic 
pay  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters at  the  following  rates  according  to  the 
pay  grade  In  which  he  Is  assigned  or  dis- 
tributed for  basic  pay  purposes: 


On  page  40,  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  203"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  204". 


Without 

With 

"Pay  grade 

dependents 

dependents 

0-10 

$271.20 

$339.00 

0-9       

271.20 

339.00 

0-8              

271.20 
271.20 

339.00 

0-7       

339.00 

0-6                 

249. 30 
233. 40 

303.90 

0-5       

281.10 

0-4 

210.30 

253.50 

0-3                  

186.30 
163.20 

230. 10 

0-2 

206.70 

0-1  

128. 10 
202. 80 
182.70 
161.40 
145.80 

166.50 

W-4              

244.50 

W-3   

225.60 

W-2                 

204.30 

W-1 

189.30 

E-9 

153.90 

216.90 

E-8 

143. 70 
123.30 
112.80 

202.50 

E-7               

189.90 

E-6            

176.40 

E-5  

109.20 

163.20 

E-4  (over  4  years  service) 

E-4  (4  years  or  less  service). . 

96.00 

143.10 

45.00 

45.00 

E-3                 

45.00 

45.00 

E-2             

45.00 

35.00 

El 

45.00 

45.00 

A  member  in  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  four 
years'  service) ,  E-3.  E-2,  or  E>-1  Is  considered 
at  all  times  to  be  without  dependents.". 

On  page  38,  lines  S,  strike  out  "Sec.  203" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  204" . 

On  page  39,  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  204" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  205". 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  5  on  page  40.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  206.  Section  3  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2203)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
table  which  prescribes  monthly  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  enlisted  members  In 
pay  grades  E-1,  E-2.  E-3,  and  E-4  (four  years' 
or  less  service)  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
the  following  table: 


"Pay  grade 


Without 
dependents 


With 
dependents 


E-4  (4  years' or  less  service)-..  $96.00  $143.10 

£-3^  85.20  120.00 

E-2 75.00  105.00 

E-1 70.20  105.00.' 


Sec.  207.  Section  4  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2204)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  ": 
Provided  further"  the  following :  ";  or  (7)  for 
the  calendar  months  In  which  such  member 
serves  on  active  duty  for  training  (Including 
full-time  duty  performed  by  members  of  the 
Army  or  Air  National  Guard  for  which  they 
receive  pay  from  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  204  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code)  If  that  training  Is  for  a  period 
of  30  days  or  more.". 

Sec.  208.  Section  7  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2207)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  enlisted  mem- 
bers on  active  duty  for  training  under  sec- 
tion 262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  1013),  or  any 
other  enlistment  program  that  requires  an 
Initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training,". 

On  page  40,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  206" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  209". 


EXHiarr  2 
Explanation  of  the  Hughes  Amendment  to 

THE  Military  Selective  Service  Legislation 
The  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hughes 
would  substitute  the  higher  pay  provisions 
adopted  In  the  other  body  for  the  pay  rates  In 
the  legislation  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Senate  committee  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1972  pay  program  for  which  the  total 
cost  would  be  an  additional  $1,029.9  million. 
The  total  cost  of  the  pay  proposal  as  adopted 
m  the  other  body  would  be  $2,710.8  million. 
The  Hughes  ameudment  would  substitute  the 
higher  House  flgjire. 

If  the  Hughes  amendment  Is  adopted, 
basic  pay  for  draftees  and  other  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  less  than  two  years  of  service 
would  be  Increased  by  an  average  of  68.6  per- 
cent of  the  rates  In  effect  on  January  1.  1971. 
This  compeires  with  an  average  Increase  of 
36  percent  In  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  President  and  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee.  The  higher  pay  Increases  con- 
tained m  the  Hughes  amendment  are  neces- 
sary to  raise  military  compensation  to  a  level 
which  Is  competitive  with  pay  rates  in  the 
civilian  economy. 

Military  pay  takes  several  forms,  including 
basic  pay,  allowances  for  housing,  and  other 
compensation. 

basic  pat 
Tills  Is  the  pay  which  every  service  mem- 
ber receives  every  pay  day.  It  Is  subject  to 
federal  Income  tax.  The  Hughes  amendment 
substitutes  $1,825  billion  as  adopted  in  the 
House  for  the  $908  million  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  (Committee. 

dependents  assistance  act 
This  Is  the  allowance  for  housing  for  the 
first  four  pay  grades  with  under  four  years 
of  service.  The  Hughes  amendment  sub- 
stitutes $184.1  million  for  the  $79.0  million 
adopted  by  the  Senate  committee. 

basic    allowance    POK    quarters     (BAQ) 

This  Is  an  allowance  for  housing  for  mem- 
bers of  the  career  armed  forces  who  must 
seek  housing  In  the  civilian  economy.  It  Is 
not  subject  to  federal  Income  tax.  The 
Hughes  amendment  would  add  $640.1  million 
on  this  Item  for  which  no  extra  money  was 
contained  In  the  Senate  committee  bill. 

basic   allowance    for    STTBSISTENCE     (BAS) 

This  Is  compensation  for  the  purchase  of 
food  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  do  not 
eat  In  government  facilities.  It  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  federal  Income  tax.  The  Hughes 
amendment  adds  $37.8  million  to  this  Item 
which  contains  no  extra  money  In  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill. 

OTJT-Or-POCKET   RECRinTlNO   BtPENSE 

This  Is  compensation  for  military  recruit- 
ers who  often  must  pay  Incidental  expenses 
for  refreshments  for  recruits  and  their  rela- 
tives. The  Hughes  amendment  agrees  with 
both  the  Senate  committee  and  House  ver- 
sions by  adding  $2.9  million. 

SPECIAL    PAT    FOR    OPTOMETRISTS 

The  legislation  adopted  In  the  House  added 
$.5  million  by  paying  optometrists  extra  com- 
pensation on  a  sliding  scale.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee blU  Increased  thU  slightly  by  using  a 
different  formula.  The  Hughes  amendment 
agrees  with  the  House  version. 

RESERVISTS'    TRAINING    DUTT    ENTITLEMENT    UN- 
DER   DEPENDENTS    ASSISTANCE    ACT     (DAA) 

This  Is  a  housing  allowance  Tor  reservists 
during  their  first  four  months  of  active  duty 
training.  The  Hughes  amendment  agrees 
with  the  legislation  adopted  In  the  House 
by  adding  $20  million.  The  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee  provided  no 
extra  money  for  this  item. 
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EXHIBTT  3 

A   Tax   on   G.I.'s 


Con- 

affc+d  Its 

of 

of 

the 


ccst 
pay 


If  the  Administration  were  to  tell 
gress  that  since  the  nation  cannot 
new  $76-bUllon  defense  budget,  the 
new  arms  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
privates   and   other   low-ranking   G.I.'s 
lawmakers  would  be  rightly  Indignant 

But  such  an  Indirect  tax  on  servlcem 
In  effect,  what  the  Secretary  of  Defena^ 
proposed    and    the    Senate    Armed 
Committee   has   accepted    In   endorsing; 
Administration's  cut-rate  draft  bill 
for  military  pay  raises  of  only  $987  million 
Secretary    Laird    vigorously    opposed 
larger  increases   recommended   by   a 
dential  commission  and  endorsed  to  a 
stantial    degree    by    the   House    becaus; 
said,  the  money  would  have  to  be  taken 
other  defense  funds  and  would  have 
adverse  effect  on  oiu"  budget." 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  an  Al^-Vol 
unteer  Armed  Force  last  year  urged 
totaling  roughly  $3.2  billion  as  a  meahs  of 
achieving  the  pesicetime  goal  of  an  all-volun 
teer  force.  In  making  its  recommendations, 
the  commission  arg^ued  that  the  pay 
are  Justified  on  the  grounds  ol  equity 
Existing  pay  scales  in  the  lower  rankt 
so    low,    the    commission    noted,    that 
amount  to  a  "tax  in  kind"  on  drafteei 
draft-induced  volunteers  who  are  com 
to  serve  for  wages  substantially  below 
they    could    expect    to    command    on 
civilian  job  market. 
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For  example,  the  current  monthly  salary 
of  recruits  is  $134.  Under  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  which  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, a  recruit's  pay  would  be  raised  to  $201 
per  month.  The  Presidential  commission  rec- 
ommended a  figure  of  $301.  The  Senate 
should  at  least  match  the  Increase  voted 
by  the  House,  which  would  raise  recruit  pay 
to  $268  per  month. 

A  Government  that  pays  defense  contrac- 
tors billions  of  dollars  in  "cost  overruns" 
for  weapons  can  surely  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage  to  the  men  It  asks  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  nation's  defense. 
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Selected  Excehpts  of  House  Report  98-82  To 
Accompany  H.R.  6531  Pbom  the  Committee 
ON  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Regarding  Increases  in  Pat  and 
Allowances 

increases  in  pat  and  allowances 
The  legislation  provides  substEintlal  In- 
creases in  basic  pay  for  draftees  and  other 
men  with  less  than  two  years  of  service,  to 
overcome  the  long  pay  neglect  they  have 
suffered,  and  increases  quarters  allowances 
for  all  military  personnel  for  the  first  time 
since  1963.  These  various  raises  are  detailed 
below. 

Increases  in  basic  pay 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  Title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  basTc 
pay  totaling  $1,825.4  million  for  members  of 


the  uniformed  services.  The  vast  bulk  of  this 

Increase,  $1,573.8  million — or  86.2  percent 

would  go  to  enlisted  men  and  Junior  officers 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service. 

Basic  pay  for  draftees  and  other  enlisted 
pjersonnel  with  less  than  two  years  of  service 
would  be  increased  by  an  average  of  68.6  per- 
cent over  the  rates  In  effect  on  January  i 
1971. 

The  bill  provides  the  sharpest  increases  in 
pay  for  the  lowest  ranks.  For  the  two  lowest 
enlisted  grades  of  E-1  and  E-2  the  bill  pro- 
vides basic  pay  Increases  approximately  loo 
percent. 

Approximately  50,000  officers  and  1.400,000 
enlisted  men  on  active  duty  would  receive 
basic  pay  Increases  under  the  bill.  Addition- 
ally, approximately  6,500  officers  and  518,000 
enlisted  men  in  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  would  receive  the  same  percentage  in- 
creases in  their  basic  pay.  While  the  pay  in- 
creases are  primarily  for  enlisted  personnel 
and  officers  with  less  than  two  years  of  serv- 
ice, some  Increases  were  made  for  those  with 
more  than  two  years  of  service  to  avoid  un- 
due compression  in  the  structure  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  tables.  Wher»  adjustments  In  pay  for 
those  with  over  two  years  of  service  appear, 
such  adjustments  are  designed  to  maintain 
a  4-i>ercent  inter- longevity  differential. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  pay 
grades  which  will  receive  Increases  In  basic 
pay  with  the  present  rates  and  rates  proposed 
by  the  Committee's  bill  for  the  affected  lon- 
gevity steps: 


COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  PAV  SCALES,  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  (H.R.  6531)  FOR  GRADES  AND  LONGEVITY  STEPS  RECEIVING  INCREASES 


Pay  grade 


2  or  less       I  ver  2        Over  3        Over  4 


0-2: 


0-1 


E-7 


E-6 


£-5: 


Present $524.40 

Proposed 570.30 

Present 450.60 

Proposed.. 495.00 

Present 399.00 

Proposed 443.40 

Present 344.10 

Proposed 382.80 

Present 297.30 

Proposed 336.30 


$09. 


too  ay 


>  The  "under  4  months,"  pay  step  would  be  alMlishec . 

For  thirteen  years,  from  1952  through  1964. 
the  basic  pay  of  enlisted  members  with  less 
than  two  years  of  service  was  unchanged 
During  that  time  there  were  four 
raises  in  basic  pay  for  other  memb^s 
the  uniformed  services  (1965,  1968,  196!  i 
1964) .  As  a  result,  there  remains 
wide  gap  between  the  military  pay  for 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service  and 
for  the  remainder.  As  a  result,  there  reiaalns 
today  a  wide  gap  between  the  mllltar' 
and  civilian  pay  at  the  entry  level. 

A  similar  situation  existed  for  officers 
less  than  two  years  of  service.  They  reqelved 
no  increase  In  basic  pay  from  1952  to 
In  1964  and  again  In  1966  these  officei^s 
receive  a  higher  percentage  of  Increase 
did   the   remainder   of   the   forces 
those  Increases  were  not  sufficient  to 


■  consequtlve 

of 

and 

a 

those 

that 


Pay  (rade 


Under  2 


Commissioned  officers: 

0-10' $2,111.40  $2,185.80 

0-9 1,871.40  1.920.60 

0-8 1,695.00  1,745.70 

0-7 1,408.20  1,504.20 

0-6 1,043.70  1,147.20 

0-5 984.60  980.70 

0-4 704.10  856.50 

0-3 654.30  731.10 

0-2 570.30  622.80 

0-1 495.00  515.40 


Years  of  service 


Years  of  service 


Over  6 


20 
15.40 


Pay  grade 


2  or  less       Over  2        Over  3        Over  4 


Over  6 


E-4: 


E-3: 


Present $249.90 

Proposed 323.40 


E-2: 


Present.. 
Proposed. 


180.90 
311.10 


$312.90 
341.40 

252.  30 
328.20 


$330. 90 
361.20 

269.  70 
341.10 


$356. 70 
389. 40 

287.40 
354.60 


$374.40 
405.00 


Present 149. 10 

Proposed 299.10 

El; 

Present 143.70 

Proposed.   268.50 

E-1  (under  4  months): 

Present 134.40 

Proposed ' 


pay 

with 


1963. 
did 
than 
Ho-*ever, 
make 


up  the  Inequities  that  had  resulted  from 
long  years  of  compensation  neglect. 

Since  1966  officers  and  enlisted  members 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service  had  re- 
ceived fiat,  across-the-board  percentage  in- 
creases in  the  same  manner  as  other  military 
personnel.  These  increases  only  permitted 
the  Junior  members  to  maintain  their  rela- 
tive position;  consequently,  the  old  Inequity 
has  persisted  to  the  present  day. 

The  Committee  believes  it  significant  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Committee,  Including  those  in  favor 
of  an  all-volunteer  force  and  those  opjxjsed 
to  such  a  concept,  supported  the  need  for 
substantial  pay  Increases  for  draftees  and 
other  members  in  the  lowest  levels  of  military 
pay. 

The  Committee  does  not  wish  to  overstate 
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the  case  and  recognizes  that  some  people 
underestimate  the  remuneration  of  lower- 
grade  enlisted  personnel  when  they  fall  to 
take  Into  account  the  quarters  and  the  sub- 
sistence and  related  benefits  that  are  pro- 
vided. However,  the  Committee  agrees  with 
the  observation  that  It  Is  unfair  to  use  the 
power  of  the  draft  to  enforce  Inordinately 
low  pay  levels.  The  Committee  believes  that 
substantial  pay  raises  in  the  amounts  voted 
by  the  Committee  are  Justified  by  consider- 
ations of  equity,  taking  into  view  the  com- 
parable pay  of  civilian  occupations  and  the 
exceptional  commitment  to  their  country 
that  we  ask  of  young  men  who  are  inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Following  is  the  complete  basic  pay  table 
that  would  be  created  when  the  changes 
made  by  the  Committee  bill  are  incorporated: 


Years  of  service 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


20 


22 


26 


115. 

a  1. 

717. 
5(4. 
2:  1. 

a  7. 

9  4. 
711. 
7  8. 
62. 


$2,185.80 

1,961.70 

1,  787. 40 

1,  504.  20 

1,221.90 

1,047.09 

914.40 

864.90 

773. 10 

622.80 


$2, 185. 80 

1,961.70 

1,787.40 

1,571.10 

1,221.90 

1,  047.  80 

930.60 

906.00 

789.30 

622.80 


$2,  269.  50 

2,011.20 

1.  920.  60 

1,  571. 10 

1,  221.  SO 

1.047.90 

972.30 

938.70 

789.30 

622.80 


$2,  269.  50 

2,011.20 

1,920.60 

1.  662. 60 

1,221.90 

1, 080.  30 

1,038.30 

989.10 

789.30 

622.80 


$2,  443.  50 
2, 094. 60 
2,011.20 
1,  662.  60 
1.221.90 
1,137.90 
1,  097. 10 
1.038.30 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,  443.  50 
2, 094. 60 
2,011.20 
1,  745. 70 
1,263.30 
1,213.80 
1,147.20 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,618.40 
2,  269.  50 
2, 094. 60 
1,920.60 
1,463.10 
1,  304.  70 
1,197.00 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,618.40 
2,  269.  50 
2, 185,  80 
2,  052. 60 
1,  537.  80 
1,  379.  70 
I,  230.  30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,793.30 
2.  443.  50 
2,  269.  50 
2,  052. 60 
1,571.10 
1,421.10 
1,  230.  30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,793.30 
2,  443.  50 
2,361.00 
2.052.60 
1,662.60 
1,471.20 
1.230.30 
1,063.80 
789,30 
622.80 


$2,967.60 
2.618.40 
2.361.00 
2. 052. 60 
1,803.30 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1.063.80 
789.30 
622.80 
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Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Under  2 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


20 


22 


26 


Commissioned  officers 
witli  over  4  years' 
active  service  as  an 
enlisted  member: 

0-3-.- 0 

0-2- 0 

0-1.- 0 

Warrant  officers: 

W-4 $666.30 


W-3- 
W-2. 

W-1 

Enlisted  members: 

E-92 

E-8-- 

E-7. 


E-6- 
E-5. 
E-4. 
E-3- 
E-2. 
E-1. 


605.70 
530. 40 
441.90 

0 

0 
443.40 
382.80 
336.  30 
323.40 
311.10 
299. 10 
268.  50 


0 

0 
0 

$714.60 
657.00 
573.60 
507.00 

0 

0 
478.  50 
417.90 
366. 00 
341.40 
328. 20 
299.10 
268.50 


0 
0 

0 

$714.60 
657.00 
573. 69 
507.00 

0 

0 
4%.  20 
435.00 
383.  70 
361.20 
341. 10 
299. 10 
268.50 


$864.90 
773. 10 
622.80 

731. 10 
665. 10 
590.40 
549.00 

0 

0 
513.60 
453.00 
400.50 
389. 40 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$906.00 
789.30 
665.10 

764.40 
673.20 
622.80 
573.60 

0 

0 
531.30 
470. 40 
426.60 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$938. 70 
814.20 
690.00 

798.00 
722.40 
657.00 
598.50 

0 
635. 10 
548.10 
487.50 
444.00 
405. 00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$989.10  $1,038.30 
856.50  889.80 
714.60    773.80 


831.00 
764.40 
681.90 
622.80 

756.90 
652. 80 
565.50 
505.20 
461.  70 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


889.80 
789.30 
706.50 
646.30 

774.30 
670. 20 
583.50 
531.30 
478.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773. 10 

930.60 
814.20 
731. 10 
673.20 

792.00 
687.90 
609.60 
548.10 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773. 10 

963.90 
838.80 
756.60 
698.10 

809.70 
705.30 
626.70 
565.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773. 10 

989.10 
864.90 
681.20 
722.40 

827.70 
722. 10 
644.10 
574. 50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773. 10 

1, 022. 10 
897.90 
806.10 
748.40 

843.90 
740. 10 
652.80 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773. 10 

1.056.00 
S30.60 
838.80 
748. 20 

888.60 
783.60 
696.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773. 10 

1.137.90 
963.90 
838.80 
748.  20 

975.00 
870.90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


I  rhipf  of  Staff  13  000  ""ine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  grade  is  $1,098.30  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service 

!  While  serving  as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  Chief    computed  under  section  205  of  this  title. 
Master  Sergeant  of  the  Navy,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Serge  ant  Maior  of  the 


Increases  in  qiiarters  allowance 
The  bin  provides  substantial  Increases  in 
quarters  allowances  for  members  of  the 
career  forces  and  Increases  In  the  allowance 
provided  under  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950  to  enlisted  men  In  the  grades  of 
E-1,  E-2  and  E-3  and  those  in  grades  of  E-4 
with  four  years  or  less  of  service. 

Approximately  270,000  Junior  enllsted'per- 
sonnel  now  receive  DAA  allowances  and  they 
would  receive  increases  ranging  up  to  $60  a 
month. 

The  following  tables  Illustrate  the  impact 
of  the  Committee's  actions  en  Increases  in 
basic  allowances  for  nuarters  by  showing  the 
present  and  pro-  xsrt  monthly  rates  and  the 
dollar  and  percen  r^e  differential  for  each 
grade. 

SINGLE  PERSONNEL  COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  BAQ 
RATES-PRESENT  1  AND  COMMITTEE  BILL 


MARRIED  PERSONELL 

COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  BAQ   RATES-PRESENT"  AND 
COMMITTEE  BILL 


Married  BAQ 


Difference 


H.R.  6531      Present       Dollars        Percent 


0-2                  .  $206.70  $120.00  $86.70 

0-\ 166.50  110.10  56.40 

W-4'" 244.50  145.05  99.45 

W-3 ".".  225.60  130.05  95.55 

W  2      '  '  204.30  120.00  84.30 

W-1 189.30  110.10  79.20 

F-Q 216.90  120.00  96.90 

i^ 202.50  120.00  82.50 

E-7' 189.90  114.90  75.00 

F-6 "  176.40  110.10  66.30 

F-5 163.20  105.00  58.20 

F-4 143.10  2105.00  38.10 

E-3 '.  120.00  (2)  15.00 

E-2 -  105.00  (2)  0 

E-1              .--  105.00  (0  0 


72.3 
51.2 
68.5 
73.4 
70.3 
71.9 
80.8 
68.8 
65.3 
60.2 
55.4 
36.3 
14.0 

0 

0 


Single  BAQ 


Difference 


H.R.  6531       Present       Dollars        Percent 


U         $271.20  $160.20 

O-I'O'        ...  271.20  160.20 

0-9  ■"  ' 271.20  160.20 

0-8        271.20  160.20 

0-7         ....  271.20  160.20 

0-6  249.30  140.10 

0-5 .....  233.40  130.20 

0-4"  210.30  120.00 

0-3"  ■■  ■  186.30  105.00 

0-2""."".'....  163.20  95.10 

0-1  128. 10  85. 20 

W-4"  202. 80  120. 00 

W-3"  "  182. 70  105. 00 

W-2""  161. 40  95. 10 

W-l"  ""  145.80  85.20 

E-9"         ..  153.90  85.20 

E-8""    "  143.70  85.20 

E-7""      ....  123.30  75.00 

E-6'"     112.80  70.20 

E-5""  109.20  70.20 

E-4""  96.00  2  70.20 

E-3'""  85.20  60.00 

E-2""  75.00  60.00 

E-l" 70.20  60.00 


'  Present-Jan.  1,  1971  pay  rates. 

2  E  4  vKith  less  than  4  years'  service  receives  $60.00  per  month. 


1  Present— Jan.  1, 1971.  pay  rates. 

2  Married  Dependents  Assistance  Act,  rates  vary  v*ith  number 
of  dependent:  E-4  (less  than  4  years'  service),  1  dependent. 
$90  60;  E-3  to  E-1,  1  dependent,  $60;  all  pav  grades,  2  depend- 
ents $90.60;  all  pay  grades.  3  dependents,  $105. 


$111.00 

69.3 

111.00 

69,3 

111.00 

69.3 

111.00 

69.3 

111.00 

69.3 

109.20 

77.9 

103. 20 

79.2 

90.30 

75.3 

81.30 

77.4 

68.10 

71.6 

42.90 

50.3 

82.80 

69.0 

75.70 

72.1 

66.30 

69.7 

60.60 

71.1 

68.70 

80.6 

58.50 

68.6 

48.30 

64.4 

42.60 

60.7 

39.00 

55.5 

25.80 

36.8 

25.20 

42.0 

15.00 

25.0 

10.20 

16.7 

Because  quarters  allowances  aie  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  a  military  man's  ccmpensatlon. 
It  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  fhese  allowances 
are  adequate.  The  EtAndard  cu  which  an  ade- 
quate quarters  allowance  is  Judged  is  based 
on  the  FHA  median  housing  expense  for  com- 
parable income  groups  nationwide. 

This  represents  a  reasonoble  relationship 
to   the   actual   cost   of  hcu:ing   to   mlUiary 

MONTHLY  RATES-BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  SUBSISTENCE 
PRESENT  RATES  AND  COMMITTEE  BILL 


personnel  and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
measurement  devices  available  today. 

This  FHA  standard  Is  widely  iised  by  both 
•government  and  non -government  housing 
activities  and  data  Is  available  on  an  annual 
basis.  The  FHA  median  was  the  basis  for 
the  last  quarters  adjustment  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  1963. 

Since  the  FHA  median  reflects  hovislng 
costs  for  income  levels,  it  Is  relatively  easy 
to  convert  to  pay  grade  allowances. 

The  basic  allowance  for  quarters  has  not 
been  Increased  In  eight  years  and  has  fallen 
seriously  behind  the  actual  housing  costs  ex- 
perience of  military  families.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  substantial  In- 
creases In  Its  bin  are  Justified. 

Subsistence  allowances 

The  biU  makes  sljht  increases  in  sub- 
sistence allowances  to  assure  that  these  al- 
lowances properly  reflect  the  basis  on  which 
they  are  and  have  been  traditionally  com- 
puted. The  Department  of  Defense  food  cost 
index  Is  used  to  determine  subsistence  al- 
lowances. It  is  considered  appropriate  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  representative  indicator 
of  Department  of  Defense  daily  expenditure 
for  food  and  Is  subject  to  periodic  adjust- 
ment. 

The  bill  eliminates  separate  allowances  for 
officers  and  enlisted  men  and  puts  them  all 
xinder  the  same  allowance  In  the  future. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  present 
and  proposed  mont^'7  rates  of  basic  allow- 
ances for  subsistence : 


Present  > 


H.R.  6531 


Dollar 
increase 


Percent 
increase 


J47  88  per  month . . .  $48.00  per  month  2 . . 

Officers -J :.  tj  ne,  Ha-  $48.00  per  month 

Enlisted  authorized  to  mess  separately Sf?  Mr  day «-*5  pef  day« 

Cniict.ri  oihun  rMinn<:are  not  available ♦f-?'  P*' "» *'•'■'  •"'  ""' 


Officers. 

Enlisted ■      ,  ..i 

Enlisted  when  rations  are  not  available --      •   ,  ^  - 

Enlisted  when  assigned  to  duty  under  emergency  con-    $3.4Z  per  aay 
ditions. 


$0.12 
2.40 


0.25 
5.3 
34.2 


COMPARISON  OF 


MARRIED  PERSONNEL 

MONTHLY   BAQ  RATES- 
COMMITTEE  BILL 


^^i^^?k^  ^- »'  »^  --  ^-- 


-PRESENT!  AND 


Married  BAQ 


Difference 


H.R.  6531      Present       Dollars        Percent 


Pay  grade: 
Flag  and  gen- 
eral officers..  $339.00  $201.00  $138.00 
0-6  303.90  170.10  133.80 

0-5 281.10  157.50  123.60 

0-4 .  253.50  145.05  108.45 

0-3  230.10  130.05  100.05 


68.7 
78.7 
78.5 
74.7 
76.9 


•  Increase  approximates  the  increase  in  the  food  component 
1971. 

Regular  military  compensation 
The  Congress  In  Public  Law  90-207  defined 
Regular  Military  (Compensation  (RMC)  as 
consisting  of  the  following  elements  that 
service  members  receive  In  cash  or  In  kind 
every  payday:  basic  pay,  quarters  aUowances, 
subsistence  allowance  and  tax  advantage  (re- 
ceived because  the  quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances  are  not  subject  to  Federal  In- 
come tax ) . 


It  Is  the  Regular  Military  Compensation 
that  is  used  to  establish  competitive  mUltary 
pay  levels  which  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  civUlan  wages  fcM-  equivalent  leveU 
of  work.  The  RMC  is  based  on  a  mlUtary  pay 
standard  so  constructed  that  It  recognizes 
that  RMC  does  not  Include  a  specific  retire- 
ment contribution.  In  other  words,  the  mili- 
tary compensation  is  defweased  by  7  percent 
to  reflect  an  Imputed  contribution  towards 
the  member's  retirement. 
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In  developing  tlie  pay  propoeala  on  wilch 
the  Committee  bill  Is  based,  the  Department 
of  Defense  constructed  a  military  pay  aU  knd- 
ard  to  assiire  that  military  pay  was  properly 
equated  with  remuneration  In  other  areas 
at  national  life. 

The  following  explains  how  the  military 
pay  standard  was  devised: 

A  military  Pay  Standard  Is  constructed  I  by 
analyzing  three  levels  of  the  labor  f(irce. 
These  levels  are  top  management,  maniige- 
ment  entry,  and  work  force  entry.  The  work 
level  relationships  for  these  positions  Ikave 
been  oompaxed  by  a  Joint  study  group  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Office  of  iy:an- 
agement  and  Budget,  Civil  Service  Comjols- 
slon  and  Department  of  Defense  using  the 
following  criteria: 

Top  Management — level  of  responslb^lty 
and  authority,  scope  of  Impact,  cbaraoter- 
Istlcs,  the  organization  setting  and  roleJ 

Management  Entry — entry  quallflcatloi^  In 
education,   experience,   and   training.      i 

Work  Force  Entry — basic  knowledge,  ability 
and  skills,  and  duties  required.  [ 

Top  management  \ 

In  top  management  area  a  coimparlson{was 
made  between  military  positions  such  as|  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Defense  Su(>ply 
Agency  and  the  Chief,  U.S.  Army  AUdlt 
Agency  with  clvllan  positions  such  as :  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Installat^ns, 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  the  Director, 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency.  The  mlli|tary 
and  civilian  grades  which  were  found  of 
equal  level  were  that  of  an  0-8  and  {the 
GS-18. 

While  no  effort  was  made  to  establish  Com- 
parison from  a  strictly  military  level  o4  re- 
sponsibility, these  are  the  types  of  Jobs  which 
would  be  held  by  competent  mlUttur  n^em- 
bers  of  that  grade  In  general  manageiient 
poeltioiLB. 


Management  entry 
Management  entry  qualifications  were  ex- 
amined to  test  the  requirements  of  college 
graduates  or  similar  experienced  personnel 
entering  the  management  level.  For  example, 
military  disbursing  officers  were  compared  to 
civilian  accountants.  The  military  and  ci- 
vilian grades  which  were  related  In  this 
area  were  the  O-l  and  the  GS-7. 

Work  force  entry 
The  work  force  entry  comparison  matched 
personnel  who  In  general  had  completed  ap- 
prentice training  and  were  actually  Joining 
the  work  force  as  poductlve  members.  The 
military  radio  code  operator  was  compared 
to  a  civilian  electronic  accounting  machine 
operator.  Both  white  collar  and  blue  collar 
specialties  were  compared  which  resulted  in 
military  grade  E-3  equating  with  Wage  Board 
5  and  GS-3  work  level. 

Construction  of  the  military  pay  standard 

As  the  basis  of  comparing  the  military  pay 
system,  pay  levels  can  be  assigned  to  these 
three  Individual  work  levels.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide Internal  eqtUty  within  the  military  pay 
system,  grade  and  longevity  differentials 
are  developed  to  extend  the  salaries  to  the 
remainder  of   the   pay  table. 

The  Committee's  bill  would  provide  total 
Increases  In  Regular  Military  Compensation 
costs  of  $2,687.4  million  p>er  year.  This  in- 
cludes $1,825.4  million  In  basic  pay  Increases. 
$824.2  million  for  Increases  In  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  and  $37.8  million  for  in- 
creases In  basic  allowances  for  subsistence. 

The  Committee  would  stress  again  that  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  increases 
will  go  to  draftees  and  others  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  military  pay  scale.  The  table 
below  lllvistrates  the  distribution  of  dol- 
lar costs. 


ANNUAL  COST  INCREASE  OF  H.R.  6S31  BASED  ON  A  2.600,000  FORCE 
[Dolla^  amounts  in  millions| 


Amount 


Basic  pay  (includes  related  cost). 

Basic  allowance  for  quarters 

Basic  allowance  for  subsistence.. 

Totil 


Under  2 


Over  2 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


ToUl 
amounts 


1,573.8 
133.5 
14.3 


86.2 

$251.6 

16.2 

690.7 

37.8 

23.5 

13.8 
83.8 
62.2 


{1,825.4 

824.2 

37.8 


1,721.6 


64.1 


965.8 


35.9 


2.687.4 


The  Committee's  hill  and  the  Presidents 
proposals 

The  bill  (H.R.  6531)  reported  by  the  Obm- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  Is  subetant^ly 
better  than  the  leg^lslatlon  on  military  pay 
recommended  by  the  President  for  fiscal  ^ear 
1972.  . 

Ttxe  leg^lslatlon  proposed  by  the  Presldjent, 
introduced  as  H.R.  3496,  would  have  pro- 
vided pay  raises  totaling  less  than  half  as 
much  as  the  Oommlttee's  bill  and  w^uld 
have  provided  allowances  for  quarters  j  for 
fiscal  year  1972  only  for  the  first  four|en- 
llsted  grades  which  receive  their  allowa^es 
under  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act.      i 

The  Administration's  bUl  wo^d  have  in- 
creased basic  pay  for  enlisted  personnel  with 
lees  than  two  years  of  service  by  an  average 
of  36  percent  as  ooaxpesed  to  the  68.6  per- 
cent in  the  Committee's  bill. 

The  legislation  submitted  by  the  President 
would  have  provided  a  total  of  $987  mil:lon 
In  basic  pay  and  quarters  allowances  in- 
creases in  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  submitting  his  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress,   however,    the   President    wrote: 

"In  addition,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  recommend  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year  such  further  additions  to  military  a>m- 
pensatlon  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  fi- 
nancial rewards  of  military  life  f tally  a>m- 
petltlve  with  those    in  the  civilian  sector." 

Expanding  on  this,   the  Assistant   Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reierve 


Affairs,  the  Honorable  Roger  T.  Kelley,  tes- 
tified that  the  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ognized that  the  pay  increases  recommended 
by  the  Department  for  1972.  although  sub- 
stantial, do  not  accomplish  the  goal  of  rais- 
ing military  pay  to  a  reasonably  competitive 
level  with  civilian  pay.  "There  is  still  a  dis- 
parity between  our  recommended  and  higher 
pay  levels  and  their  civilian  counterparts." 
the  Assistant  Secretary  said. 

The  pay  and  allowance  levels  required  for 
full  compensation  equity  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the 
planned  compensation  proposals  for  fiscal 
1973.  These  were  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  formed  the  basis  for  the  Com- 
mittee's bill. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Administration 
have  committed  themselves  to  move  to  an 
all-volunteer  force.  They  did  not  propose  an 
all-volunteer  force  at  this  time,  but  askeJ 
for  only  a  two-year  extension  of  the  draft 
with  the  hope  of  being  In  a  position  to  go 
to  an  all-volunteer  force  by  the  end  of  1973. 
All  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
testified,  indicated  that  they  did  not  believe 
the  Department  could  approach  the  magic 
zero  draft  point  before  two  years  and  Indi- 
cated further  that  the  higher  pay  rates  to 
bring  military  pay  up  to  full  comparability 
are  required. 
It  Is  unrealistic  to  the  Committee,  there- 


fore, to  set  zero  draft  calls  as  the  goal  and 
delay  until  at  least  another  year  providing 
the  adequate  tools  for  reaching  that  goal. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  pay  and  allowances  Increases  In 
the  bill,  $2,687,400,000,  Is  within  $20  million 
of  the  cost  of  the  increase  In  regular  mili- 
tary compensation  recommended  in  B.H.  4450. 
which  Incorporates  the  Oates  Commission 
proposals  for  necessary  pay  increases  to  cre- 
ate an  all-volunteer  force. 

Set  out  below  is  a  table  reflecting  a  com- 
parison of  the  disposable  income  available 
to  p>ersonnel  with  under  two  years  of  service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Committee's  bill. 
H.R.  6531,  as  compared  to  the  result  under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4450.  the  increases 
recommended  by  the  Oates  Commission: 

DISPOSABLE  INCOME' 

COMMITTEE  BILL-H.R.  6531  COMPARISON  WITH  H.R.  4450- 
GATES  COMMISSION 


Pay  grade  and  longevity 


H.R.  6531 


H.R.  4450 


Married  personnel  > 
0-2.  under  2..., 

0-1,  under  2 

E-5.  under  2 

£-4.  under  2 

£-3,  under  2 

E-2,  under  2 

E-1,  under  2 

Married  personnel  > 
0-2,  under  2... 
0-1,  under  2..., 

E-5,  under  2 

E-4.  under  2 

£-3.  under  2 

E-2,  under  2 

E-1,  under  2 

Single  personnel: 
0-2,  under  2.... 
0-1,  under  2.... 

E-5,  under  2 

E-4,  under  2 

E-3,  under2 

E-2,  under  2 

E-1.  under  2 


$8,800 

»,940 

7,614 

8.034 

6,100 

5,780 

5.737 

5,364 

5,344 

4,847 

5,050 

4.693 

4,760 

4,512 

8,923 

9,064 

7,732 

8,157 

6,204 

5.888 

5.841 

5,468 

5,446 

5,318 

5,151 

5,164 

4,857 

4,980 

8,058 

8,379 

6,946 

7,507 

5,309 

5,201 

5,035 

4,845 

4,795 

4,703 

4,566 

4,558 

4,227 

4,386 

>  Disposable  income  represents  actual  cash  received  alter 
deduction  of  FICA  and  Federal  income  tax  on  basic  pay. 

>  With  1  dependent. 

>  With  2  dependents. 

More  Important  to  this  Committee,  if  the 
standard  of  equity  established  sets  the  level 
of  pay  demanded  for  military  personnel  at 
a  higher  level,  then  compelling  reasons 
wotild  be  required  to  Justify  not  going  to 
that  level. 

Under  repeated  questioning,  however,  the 
only  Justification  for  not  going  to  the  1973 
rates  now  that  was  given  to  the  Committer 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  foj 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  was  "budget- 
ary constraints." 

The  Committee  would  recall  the  words  0. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  himself  that  we 
should  not  use  the  draft  as  a  means  of 
compelling  youn^  men  to  serve  at  substand- 
ard pay. 

Specifically,  the  Assistant  Secretary  said, 
"Even  if  the  goal  of  zero  draft  was  not  at 
stake,  it  Is  unfair  to  use  the  power  of  the 
draft  to  enforce  Inordinately  low  pay  levels." 

The  Committee  thinks  the  position  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  significant  on  this 
point,  as  the  following  excerpts  from  their 
testimony  illustrate: 

Oeneral  Westmobbland.  We  support  the 
DOD  fiscal  year  1973  program  which  will 
substantially  close  the  gap  between  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  Income  levels.  Militarv 
compensation  will  have,  at  last,  reached  the 
military  compensation  standard  which  was 
established  as  a  goal  several  years  ago.  The 
standard  consists  of  competitive  pay  levels 
which  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
wages  in  the  civilian  economy  for  equivalent 
levels  of  work.  Reaching  the  standard  In 
fiscal  year  1973  wlU  also  facilitate  future 
annual  studies  of  the  adequacy  of  pay  levels 
which  are  required  by  statute.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  combined  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  programs  will  provide  the  nee- 
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essary  incentive  to  achieve  a  zero  draft  envi- 
ronment. Certainly  it  should  have  some 
effect  on  our  modern  volunteer  army  pro- 
gram. But  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
programs  are  actions  which  should  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  In  the  Interest  of 
members  of  the  military  organization,  and 
in  the  future  interest  of  providing  the  best 
possible  national  security  system.  There  is  a 
limit  as  to  which  pay  alone  can  or  should 
be  relied  upon  as  an  incentive  for  military 
service.  Military  service  should  not  be  pred- 
icated entirely  upon  financial  rettirn.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  financial  rewards  should  be 
fully  competitive  with  those  In  the  civilian 
sector. 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  These  proposals  estab- 
lish an  internally  equitable  and  externally 
competitive  pay  system  which  we  consider  of 
major  importance.  We  believe  the  combined 
proposals  will  lead  us  to  our  goal  much  more 
effectively,  and  less  expensively  than  HJl. 
4450.  which  Is  based  on  the  President's  Com- 


mission on  all  Volunteer  Armed  Forces  (Gates 
report) .  The  DOD  proposals,  although  lacking 
some  desired  features  are,  for  the  most  part, 
a  realistic  attempt  to  bring  the  military  pay 
and  allowances  S3rstem  up  to  an  acceptable 
standard  relative  to  the  national  labor  force. 

General  Ryan.  As  stated  in  prevlotis  testi- 
mony, we  do  not  know  whether  these  Incen- 
tives, which  supplement  those  In  the  fiscal 
year  1972  program,  will  provide  the  necessary 
wherewithal  to  achieve  a  zero  draft  environ- 
ment. We  do  know  that  these  actions  will 
benefit  all  military  men,  first-term  and  ca- 
reer, by  alleviating  certain  inequities  in  the 
present  military  pay  structure.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  adopting  a  standard  which 
establishes  competitive  military  pay  levels. 
These  levels  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  civilian  wages.  This  has  been  our  goal  for 
many  years. 

General  Chapman.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1973  mUltary 
compensation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 


and  a  necessary  one  to  provide  the  service- 
man with  equitable  compensation.  In  addi- 
tion, improvements  of  this  nature  are  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  move  toward  a  zero  draft. 
I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  determine 
whether  they  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the 
services  the  quality  accessions  and  retention 
of  quality  career  personnel  which  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  Committee  would  also  note  that  the 
preponderance  of  witnesses  questioned  on 
this  point  by  the  Committee  supported  the 
Increased  rates  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
fiscal  year  1973  program  and  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  if  constraints  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  budget,  they  were  not  to  be  placed 
there  at  the  expense  of  young  men  who  make 
an  inordinate  commitment  to  their  country 
by  being  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  accompanying  tables  compare  the 
Committee  bill  with  the  President's  fiscal 
1972  proposal  and  HJl.  4450. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT LEVELSOF  MILITARY  COMPENSATION  WITH:(A)  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972(H.R.3496);(B) COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  (H.R.  6531);  (C)  GATES  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  (H.R.  4450) 


grade 


TiUe 


Number  of 

personnel 

affected 


Years  of 
service 


Number  of 
dependents 


Regular  compensation 


Basic  pay 


O-IO  General-admiral: 

Present «                    90                     2  »2  967.60 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  brancli ,•??,  ?i^ 

H.R.  6531 2.967.60 

Percent  difference ,  „"  ,. 

H.R.  4450 2,967.60 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference " 

0-9     Lieutenant  general-vice  admiral:                                     ..-                   «                    «  ■,  c\a  m 

Present 133                     30                      2  ?,618.40 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  brandi ,'SJS"  .X 

H.R.  6531 2,618.40 

Percent  difference ,  ,  "  ,„ 

H.R.  4450 2,618.40 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference.. " 

0-8     Major  general-rear  admiral  (upper  half):                                                                            »  o  ki  nn 

Present 474                    30                     3  2,361.00 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch ixSrSi 

H.R.  6531 2.361.00 

Percent  difference .  «V  m. 

H.R.  4450           t,  361.  Wi 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference " 

0-7     Brigadier  general-rear  admiral  (lower  half):  ,  no  m 

Present                                          *'''                   "                    *  z.us^.su 

Propo$ed'i972-By  executive  branch ?'SHI2 

H.R.  6531 2,052.60 

Per:»nf  difference ,  „  "  „ 

H.R.  4450 .   2.052.60 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference " 

0  6     Colonel-captain:                                                                                                               »  i  kr?  sn 

Present W.139                    24                     3  J-HfJ" 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch i'SStSil 

H.R.  6531 1,662.60 

Percent  difference - --  ,  „!j  ,„ 

H.R.  4450                            - " --  1,662.60 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference " 

0-5     Lieutenant  colonel-commander:                                    „  .„                    ».                      ,  ,  ,>,,  m 

Present 40,173                    21                      3  }-*2j.l0 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch }•?,!,« 

HR  6531 1,421.10 

Percent  difference ,  ."  ,„ 

HR.  4450 1.421.10 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference " 

0-4     Major-lieutenant  commander:                                         .....                     ,„                       ,  ,  iin  in 

Present 63,784                     19                       3  HS"^ 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch }'iS;-£; 

H.R.  6531 1,230.30 

Percent  difference ,  , 'J  „ 

HR.  4450- 1.230.30 

H  R.  4450  percent  difference " 

0-3     Captain-lieutenant:  ,.  ,„ 

Present 108,787                     8                     3  938.70 

Proposed  1972— By  Executive  branch *»■ '" 

H.R.  6531 938.70 

Percent  difference „  "  ,„ 

H.R.  4450 938.70 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference " 

0-2     1st  lieutenant-lieutenant  (junior  grade):                                                       .                      ,  ,„  ,n 

Present 62,576                       4                       1  773.10 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  brineh ii,  in 

H.R.  6531 '".10 

Percent  difference "  ,„ 

H.R.  4450 n 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference " 

O-l     2d  lieutenant-ensign:                                                                                      .                       ,  ,cn  en 

Present ^. 40,212                     0                     1  450.60 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch.. iil'Wk 

H.R.  6531 "15^ 

Percent  difference ,,?  ,n 

H  R  4450                                                  oliSU 

H.R.  4450Vercent  difference! r/.y.""""" 35.90 


Subsistence 

Quarters 

Federal  tax    - 
advantage 

Monthly 

Annual 

W.K 

J201.00 

$186. 18 

$3,402.66 

$40,831.92 

47.88 

201.00 

186.18 

3,402.66 

40,831.92 

48.00 

339.00 

307.34 

3,661.94 

43, 943. 26 

.30 

68.70 

65.10 

7.60 

7.60 

47.88 

201.00 

186.18 

3,402.66 

40,831.92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

201.00 

162.  73 

3, 030. 01 

36,  360. 12 

47.88 

201.00 

162. 73 

3, 030. 01 

36,360.12 

48.00 

339.00 

262.75 

3.268.15 

39,217.78 

.30 

68.70 

61.50 

7.90 

7.90 

47.88 

201.00 

162.73 

3. 030. 01 

36.360.12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

201.00 

143.68 

2, 753.  56 

33, 042. 72 

47.88 

201.00 

143.68 

2,  753.  56 

33. 042.  72 

48.00 

339.00 

231.98 

2,979.98 

35,  759. 80 

.3 

68.70 

61.50 

8.20 

8.20 

47.88 

201.00 

143.68 

2,753.56 

33, 042. 72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

201.00 

121.93 

2, 423. 41 

29, 080. 92 

47.88 

201.00 

121.93 

2,423.41 

29,080.92 

48.00 

339. 00 

199.62 

2,639.22 

31, 670. 85 

.30 

68.70 

63.70 

8.90 

8.90 

47.88 

201.00 

121.93 

2,423.41 

29,  080. 92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

170.10 

84.25 

1,964.83 

23,577.96 

47.88 

170. 10 

84.25 

1,964.83 

23,577.96 

48.00 

303.90 

144.72 

2,159.22 

25,910.59 

.30 

78.70 

71.80 

9.90 

9.90 

47.88 

170. 10 

84.25 

1,964.83 

23,577.96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

157.50 

69.29 

1,695.77 

20,349.24 

47.88 

157.50 

69.29 

1,695.77 

20, 349. 24 

48.00 

281. 10 

117.40 

1,867.60 

22,411.25 

.30 

78.50 

69.40 

10.10 

10.10 

47.88 

157.50 

69.29 

1,695.77 

20,349.24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

145. 05 

59.86 

1,483.09 

17.797.08 

47.88 

145.05 

59.86 

1,483.09 

17,797.08 

48.00 

253.50 

96.05 

1,627.85 

19,  534. 14 

.30 

74.80 

60.50 

9.80 

9.80 

47.88 

145.05 

59.86 

1,483.09 

17,797.08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

130.05 

46.78 

1,163.41 

13,960.92 

47.88 

130.05 

46.78 

1,163.41 

13.960.92 

48.00 

230.10 

75.04 

1,291.84 

15,502.04 

.30 

76.90 

60.40 

11.00 

11.00 

47.88 

130.05 

46.78 

1,163.41 

13,960.92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

120. 00 

36.50 

977.48 

11,729.76 

47.88 

120. 00 

36.50 

977.48 

11,729.76 

48.00 

206.70 

60.99 

1,  088.  79 

13, 065.  49 

.30 

72.30 

67.10 

11.40 

11.40 

47.88 

120.00 

36.50 

977.48 

11,729.76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.88 

110. 10 

32.53 

641.11 

7,693.32 

47.88 

110. 10 

31.68 

684.66 

8,215.92 

48.00 

166.50 

4^87 

752,37 

9,  028. 42 

.30 

51.20 

31.80 

17.40 

17.40 

47.88 

110. 10 

31.28 

801.56 

9. 618. 79 

0 

0 

-3.80 

25.00 

25.00 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  LEVELS  OF  MILITARY 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  (H 


COMPEN$ATION  WITH;(A)  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  Y!  AR  1972(H.R.3496);(B) COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
6531);  (C)  GATES  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  (H.R.  4450)— Continued 


Pay 
grade 


Title 


W-4    Ctiief  warrant-commissioned  warrant; 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch.. 

H.R.  6531 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4450 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference 

W-3    Cliief  warrant-commissioned  warrant: 

Present.. 

Proposed  1972 -By  executive  brancb.. 

H.R.  6531 - 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4450-.- 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference 

W-2     Chief  warrant-commissioned  warrant: 

Present 

Proposed  1972—  B   executive  branch. . 

H.R.  6531    .   

Percent  difference 

HR  4450 

H.R  4450  percent  difference 

W-1     Warrant  officer-warrant  officer; 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch.. 

H.R.  6531 

Percent  differenc* --■ 

HR4450.. 

H.R  4550  percent  difference 

E-9     Sergeant  maior-master  chief  petty  jfficer: 

Present 

Proposed  1972 -By  executive  branch.. 

H.R.  6531 

Percent  difference 

HR.4450 ...  

H  R.  4450  percent  difference 

E-8      Master  sergeant-senior  chief  petty  officer: 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch.. 

H.R  6531 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4450    

H.R.  4450  percent  difference 

E-7     Sergeant.  Isl  cias  -chief  petly  officer; 

Pre'eit- 

Proposed  1972~By  executive  branch.. 

H.R.  6531 

Percent  difference. 

H.R.  4450 

H.R  4450  percent  difference 

E-6     Staff  sergeant-petty  officer,  Ist  class: 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch. 

H.R.  6531 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4460  

H  R.  4453  percent  difference 

E-5     Sergeant-petty  officer,  2d  class: 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch. 

H.R  6531 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  44ljJ  ..     

H.R.  445U  percent  difference 

E-4     Corporal-petty  officer  3d  class: 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch. 

H.R.  6531 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4450 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference 

E-3      Private  1st  class-seaman: 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch. 

H.R.  6531 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4450  

H.R.  4450  percent  difference 

E-2     Private-seaman  apprentice; 

Present 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch. 

H.R.  6531.  

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4450 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference 

E-1      Recruit-seaman  recruit; 

Present. 

Proposed  1972— By  executive  branch. 

H.R.6531 

Percent  difference 

H.R.  4450 

H.R.  4450  percent  difference 


dumber  of 

personnel 

affected 


Military  families  and  welfare  assistanc '. 
The  analysis  below  shows  th£  effect  of  the 
Administration's  prDoised  FY  1972  comiien- 
satlon  program  and  tre  effect  of  i;he  Comtnlt- 
tee's  proposa:  (H.R.  6531)  on  the  ellglb  lity 
of  military  families  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. The  examinations  have  been  United 
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Years  of 
service 


Number  of 
dependents 


2,301 


24 


4.322 


21 


14.752 


18 


3,495 


14 


16.016 


20 


40, 237 


19 


146,219 


18 


261, 232 


14 


431. 133 


10 


581,082 


374, 284 


231.669 


133. 311 


Basic  pay       Subsistence 


Quarters 


Federal  tax 
advantage 


Regular  compensation 


Monthly 


Annual 


$1. 056. 00 
1,056.00 
1,  056.  00 

0 
1, 056. 00 

0 

897.90 
897.90 
897.90 

0 
897. 90 

0 

781.20 
781.20 
781.20 

0 
781.20 

0 

673.20 
673.20 
673.20 

0 
673.20 

0 

843.90 
843.90 
843.90 

0 
843.90 

0 

722. 10 
722. 10 
722. 10 

0 
722.10 

0 

644.10 
644.10 
644. 10 

0 
644. 10 

0 

548.10 
548.10 
548.10 

0 
548.10 

0 

461.70 
461.70 
461.70 

0 
479. 70 

3.90 

356.70 
367.50 
389.40 

9.20 
405.  30 

13.60 

180.90 
244.20 
311.10 

72.00 
336.90 

86.20 

149. 10 
222.90 
299.10 
100.60 
320. 70 
115.10 

143.  70 
201.90 
268. 50 
86.80 
310.80 
116.30 


$47.88 

47.88 

48.00 

0.30 

47.88 

0 

47.88 
47.88 
48.00 

0.30 
47.88 

0 

47.88 
47.88 
48.00 

0.30 
47.88 

0 

47.88 
47.88 
48.00 

0.30 
47.88 

0 

46.23 

46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
45.23 

0 

46.23 
46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
46.23 

0 

46.23 
46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
46.23 

0 

46.23 
46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
46.23 

0 

46.23 
46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
46.23 

0 

46.23 
46.23 

48.00 
3.80 

46.23 
0 

46.23 
46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
46.23 

0 

46.23 
46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
46.23 

0 

46.23 
46.23 
48.00 

3.80 
46.23 

0 


J145.  05 

145. 05 

244.50 

68.60 

145. 05 

0 

130.05 
130. 05 
225. 60 
73.50 
130.  05 
0 

120.00 
120.00 
204.30 
70.30 
120.00 
0 

110.10 
110.10 
189.30 
71.90 
110. 10 
0 

120.00 
120.00 
216.90 
80.80 
120.00 
0 

120.00 
120.00 
202.50 
68.80 
120.00 
0 

114.90 
114.90 
189. 90 
65.30 
114.90 
0 

110.10 
110.10 
176.40 
60.20 
110.10 
0 

105.00 

105.00 

163.20 

55.40 

105.00 

0 

105.  00 
105.00 
143.10 
36.30 
150.00 
0 

60.00 
60.00 
85.20 
42.00 
60.00 
0 

60.00 
60.00 
75.00 
25.00 
60.00 
0 

60.00 
60.00 
70.20 
17.00 
60.00 
0 


J54.41 
54.41 
86.07 
58.20 
54.41 
0 

43.92 
43.92 
70.99 
61.60 
43.92 
0 

33.88 
33.88 
56.72 
67.40 
33.88 
0 

31.29 
31.29 
46.99 
50.20 
31.29 
0 

36.84 
36.84 
64.67 
75.50 
36.84 
0 

32.92 
32.92 
52.06 
58.10 
32.92 
0 

31.91 
31.91 
47.11 
47.60 
31.91 
0 

29.21 
29.21 
42.69 
46.10 
29.21 
0 

28.88 
28.88 
40.75 
41.10 
28.76 
-0.40 

32.06 
31.99 
39.74 
24.00 
31.74 
-1.00 

22.31 
25.37 
34.52 
54.70 
27.44 
23.00 

20.77 
24.52 
31.26 
50.50 
27.00 
30.00 

20.56 
23.43 
29.26 
42.30 
27.00 
31.30 


Jl,303.34 

1,303.34 

1,434.57 

10.10 

1,303.34 

0 

1,119.75 
1,119.75 
1, 242.  49 
11.00 
1,119.75 
0 

982.96 

982.96 

1,090.22 

10.90 

982.96 

0 

862.  47 
862.47 
957. 49 
11.00 
862.47 
0 

1.046.97 
1,046.97 
1,173.47 

12.10 
1,046.97 

0 

921.25 

921.  25 

1.024.66 

11.20 

921.25 

0 

837.14 
837. 14 
929.11 
11.  Oi) 
837. 14 
0 

733.64 
733.64 
815.19 
11.10 
733.64 
0 

641.81 
641.81 
713.65 
11.20 
659. 69 
2.80 

539. 99 
550.  72 
620.24 
14.90 
588. 27 
8.90 

309. 44 
375. 80 
478. 82 

54.70 
470.  57 

52.10 

276. 10 
353. 65 
453.36 

64.20 
453. 93 

64.40 

270.49 
331.56 
415.96 

53.80 
444. 03 

64.20 


{15, 640. 08 

15, 640. 08 

17,214.88 

IC.  10 

15,640.08 

0 

13,437.00 
13,437.00 
14, 909.  £3 
11.00 
13,437.00 
0 

11,795.52 
1,795.52 

13. 082. 58 
10.90 

11,795.52 
0 

10. 349. 59 
10, 349. 59 
11,489.92 

11.00 
10, 349.  59 
0 

12,563.64 
12,563.64 
14,081.59 
12.10 
12.563.64 
Q 

11,055.04 
11.055.04 
12,295.95 
11.20 
11,055.04 
0 

10,045.72 
10,045.72 
11,149.35 
11.  i») 
10,045.72 
0 

8,803.68 
8,803.68 
9, 782. 24 
11.10 
8. 803. 68 
0 

7,701.67 
7,701.67 
8,563.77 
11.20 
7,916.28 
2.80 

6, 478.  £3 
6, 068. 60 
7,442.84 
14.99 
7, 059. 33 
8.90 

3,713.30 
4,509.63 
5,745.79 

54.70 
5,646.89 

52.10 

3,313.20 
4,243.77 
5,440.37 

64.20 
5,447.23 

64.40 

3,245.87 
3, 978. 78 
4.991.48 

53.80 
5,328.43 

64.20 


to  the  President  s  Financial  Assistance  Pro- 
gram since  the  benefit  lavels  are  sUghtlj 
higher  than  those  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  Is  essential  to  emphasize 
that  the  estimates  of  military  income  levels 
may  be  low  because  other  allowances,  special 
pays.  Incentive  and  hazardous  duty  pays  and 


non-mllltary  Uicomc  have  not  been  included 
for  lack  of  dala.  Even  so.  cased  on  regular 
military  compensation  alone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  E-1  wim  an  Inordinately  large 
family,  the  Committee's  proposed  program  in 
H.R.  6531  removes  the  military  member  from 
below  poverty  levels. 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  WHO  COULD  BE  ELIGIBLE 
UNDER  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE 
PLAN 


Pay  grade 


Family 
size 


Present 


Jan.  1 


Wi 


Administra- 
tion fiscal 
year  1972 
program 


H.R.  6531 


E-1 

3 

1,257 

0 

0 

£-1 

4 

546 

0 

0 

E-1 

5 

155 

155 

0 

E-1 

6-h 

97 

97 

195 

E-2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

E-2  

4 

813 

0 

0 

£-2 

5 

222 

0 

0 

£-2 

6-1- 

201 

201 

0 

£-3      

3 

4 
5 

6-1- 
3 

0 

0 

442 

335 

0 

0 
0 
0 
325 
0 

0 

£-3        

0 

£-3 

0 

£-3        

0 

£-4 

0 

£-4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

£-4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

£-4 

6-(- 

207 

0 

0 

Total 

4,275 

778 

"95 

I  It  is  estimated  that  these  families  would  be  eligible  for  a 
benefit  of  less  than  $10  per  year. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S   BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  former  fellow  Member  with  sev- 
eral of  our  distinguished  colleagues  who 
presently  serve  in  the  Senate,  on  Satur- 
day. May  8,  celebrates  his  87th  birthday. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  always 
remember  President  Truman  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  this  coimtry, 
including  his  untiring  efforts  to  establish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
submit  this  Senate  resolution  designed  to 
express  the  wish  of  the  Senate  that  our 
former  President  have  a  happy  birthday; 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  salutes  President  Harry  S.  Truman  for 
his  extraordinary  record  of  national  service, 
and  extends  to  him  Its  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  eighty-seventh  birthday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  say  a  word — I  did  not  come  prepared 
to  make  any  speech  about  this — but  I 


think  there  is  no  more  fitting  gesture 
that  this  body  could  make  than  to  rec- 
ognize our  great  former  President  and 
our  great  former  colleague.  Senator 
Harry  S.  Truman,  who  served  in  this 
body  with  such  great  distinction  before 
he  went  on  to  the  executive  branch  and 
finally  to  become  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  history  is 
already  according  Harry  Truman  a  place 
equalled  by  few  men  in  public  life. 

All  of  us  are  overjoyed  that  he  has  had 
such  a  long  and  fruitful  life  and  we  cer- 
tainly hope  that  he  can  continue  in 
health  and  strength  and  be  recognized 
by  the  people  of  America  as  the  great 
citizen  that  he  is  in  this  republic. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  submitting  this 
resolution.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  for  all  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  when  I  join  in  this  deserved 
salute  to  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, a  man  of  great  courage,  whose 
stature  is  increasing  as  time  goes  by — 
a  former  President  who  deserves  and  is 
gaining  an  important  place  in  history. 

Harry  S.  Truman  was  a  President  who 
did  not  bend  to  winds  or  expediency. 
He  made  some  very  difficult  decisions  in 
his  time — decisions  which  history  now 
demonstrates  were  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  coimtry. 

Accordingly,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  Republicans — and  all  Americans — 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  through  this  resolution  in 
saying  happy  birthday  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  able  assistant  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  for  his  typically  gracious 
and  courteous  remarks,  and  I  know  that 
the  No.  1  citizen  in  Missouri  will  appre- 
ciate them,  as  well  as  the  kind  remarks 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  happy  occasions  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us.  This  is  a  particularly  happy 
occasion  for  me,  to  rise  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  say,  happy  birthday  to 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americans  of  all 
time. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  person  is  able  to 
send  his  best  wishes  and  a  happy  birth- 
day greeting  to  his  hero.  But,  to  me, 
Harry  Truman  is  my  hero.  He  is  my  kind 
of  man.  I  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
having  shared  in  the  friendship  of  this 
wonderful  human  being.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege in  1968  to  have  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Harry  Tru- 
man, to  be  the  chairman  of  my  commit- 
tee as  I  sought  the  highest  office  in  the 
land.  This  is  something  I  shall  cherish 
to  the  last  hour  and  moment  of  my  life. 


As  I  rise  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  other  Senators 
in  extending  this  formal  yet  very  warm 
and  friendly  greeting  to  oiu-  former  Pres- 
ident, Harry  S.  Truman,  I  am  mindful 
of  the  great  partner  that  he  has,  that 
wonderful  lady.  Mrs.  Truman — affection- 
ately known  as  Bess  Truman. 

What  a  marvelous  couple  these  two 
people  are.  How  much  inspiration  they 
have  given  to  families  all  over  America. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  remember 
how  President  Truman  referred  to  his 
wife  £is  "the  boss" — which,  of  course, 
strikes  a  friendly  chord  in  honest  men 
who  know  who  is  the  boss  in  the  family. 

I  surely  am  so  pleased  that  the  Senate, 
in  a  wonderful  spirit  of  bipartisan  comity, 
has  joined  today  to  wish  well  and  many 
more  years  of  a  good  life  to  this  wonder- 
ful man  who  celebrates  his  87th  birthday 
on  May  8. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  a  longrtime  personal 
friend  of  the  No.  1  citizen  of  Missouri. 

I  know  how  grateful  he  and  Mrs.  Tru- 
man will  be  for  his  kind  and  gracious 
remarks. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  the  privilege  of  many  Sen- 
ators now  present,  that  is,  of  having 
served  with  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  but  I  can  say  that  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  Kansas 
City  and  I  was  on  the  same  platform  with 
Mr.  H.  Roe  Bartle.  a  good  friend  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  was  able  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
President  Truman,  and.  as  he  called  her, 
"Miss  Bess." 

It  was  one  of  the  high  points  of  my  life 
to  speed  out  to  Independence.  Mo.,  to  go 
to  their  home  and  sit  in  their  library  and 
talk  with  a  i>erson  that  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  five  greatest  Presidents  in  our 
history.  I  think  that  history  will  accord 
him  that  honor  as  time  goes  on. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  share  the  views 
of  the  Senators  who  have  spoken  and 
wish  him  happy  birthday. 

I  can  now  say  after  having  met  him 
very  personally  that  it  was  a  very  great 
honor  for  me  aaid  a  very  exhilarating 
feeling  to  have  met  this  very  important 
human  being;  very  important  for  all 
mankind  because  I  think  he  had  an  im- 
pact in  vectoring  the  course  of  man. 

The  fact  that  former  President  Tru- 
msm  is  a  fellow  Missourian  should  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. I  know  that  former  President 
Truman  will  deeply  appreciate  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
happily  and  warmly  join  in  the  spirit  of 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  paying  tribute  to  former 
Senator  Truman.  He  is  one  of  our  truly 
fine  and  outstanding  Presidents. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  the 
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Senate  while  he  was  President  of  tile 
United  States,  in  about  the  second  ye»r 
of  his  term.  His  record  shows  his  un- 
bounded courage,  his  depth  of  common- 
sense,  his  sound  decisions  and  sou4d 
Judgments  that  make  him  one  of  tlie 
truly  fine  Presidents.  { 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  every  young  scpi 
of  America  that  a  man  can  fill  that  ofQie 
if  he  has  those  qualities  of  character, 
dedication,  courage,  and  commonsenie 
that  I  have  enumerated. 

So  many  of  the  decisions  that  he  mac 
have  proved  that  he  had  a  vision 
understanding  of  the  problems  and 
the  future. 

I  send  President  Tnunan  and  his 
my  warmest  greetings. 

Former  President  Truman  is  a 
American,  and  was  a  fine  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  one  oth^ 
point.  I  understand  that  President 
man  had  something  to  do  with  our  f  ri« 
and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  fro| 
Missouri,  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  wai 
to  thank  him  for  that,  too. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
deeply  appreciate  those  remarks  fro^ 
my  chairman  and  dear  and  able  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I 

I  would  like  to  report  to  him  and  to 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  that  last 
month  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  wlih 
the  former  President  and  Mrs.  Tnmiah. 
They  are  in  very  fine  shape,  though  thty 
tu-e  getting  along  in  life  a  little.  I  know 
how  grateful  they  will  be  for  these  kiiid 
remarks  directed  at  them. 

The  former  President  consistently  told 
me  that  he  preferred  the  Senate  to  tbe 
presidency.  Now  that  he  has  said  it  after 
he  has  left  both  ofiQces,  I  am  confident 
that  he  means  it.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  checked  the  rec- 
ord, smd  there  are  four  Members  of  tliie 
Senate  today  who  served  with  him  wh^n 
he  left  to  become  Vice  President.  I  knoiw 
that  he  will  be  very  grateful  indeed  f(ir 
these  kind  remarks. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  118)  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.   118 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Trumao, 
thirty-third  President  of  the  United  Stat<is. 
will  celebrate  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  on 
May  8.   1971:   and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Trumirn 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  causes  of  freedom, 
peace,  and  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  mun 
through  social  and  economic  legislation,  tiie 
adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  afd 
the  Marshall  Plan:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Unttkd 
States  salutes  President  Harry  S.  Trumiin 
for  his  extraordinary  record  of  national  serv- 
ice, and  extends  to  him  its  best  wishes 
a  happy   eighty-seventh  birthday. 


far 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  MONTH  AND 
VOLUNTARY  OVERSEAS  A^D 
WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
that  the  chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resoluti<n 
22,  designating  the  week  of  May  9,  191 1, 


as  Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week  and  the 
month  of  May  1971  as  Human  Develop- 
ment Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HANSEN)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
22,  which  was  to  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  22. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      78 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6531,  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

I  will  read  the  amendment  tor  the 
Record  and  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
the  debate  and  discussion  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  6531,  I  shall  call  it  up  for 
consideration. 

The  amendment  will  be  section  22.  The 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.   78 

On  page  33,  line  13,  strike  out  •1973"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  33,  between  Unes  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following: 

(33)  at  the  end  of  the  Act  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"PROHIBrrlON  AGAINST  ASSIGNMENT  TO  DWTY  IN 
VIETNAM 

"Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  person  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  in  Vietnam 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
unless  he  volunteers  in  writing  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  In  such  country.  No  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  Act  who  Is  serving 
In  Vietnam  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  have  his  tour  of  duty  In  such  coun- 
try extended  for  any  period  beyond  the 
normal  tour  of  duty  in  such  country  (as  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion) unless  such  member  volunteers  In  writ- 
ing to  have  his  tour  of  duty  in  such  country 
extended  or  unless  such  person  has  reen- 
llsted  following  his  Induction  under  this 
Act." 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sunendment  is  not  something  recent  in 
my  thinking  at  this  particular  time.  It 
is  a  recommendation  that  I  offered  some 
months  sigo  in  a  very  private  and  fine 
conversation  with  the  President.  I  do 
not  want  my  remarks  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  the  President  tigreed 
with  my  suggestion.  He  received  my  sug- 
gestion with  appropriate  courtesy  and 
consideration. 

Both  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  have  made  It  manifestly  clear 
that  we  are  going  to  disengage  from 
Vietnam,  that  there  is  a  program  of 
withdrawal.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  that  should  be  done. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  measure  before 
Congress  in  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  which 
is  called  the  Vietnam  Disengagement 
Act  of  1971. 

I  imagine  that  there  will  be  other  pro- 
posals. I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  may  offer  an 
appropriate  amendment  relating  to  dis- 
engagement and  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  it  is  the 
declared  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  through  the  President  and  by 
many  expressions  and  resolutions  of  the 
American  public  and  utterances  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
we  shall  and  will  withdraw  our  Armed 
Forces  from  Vietnam. 

Some  have  recommended  total  with- 
drawal. Others  have  recommended  that 
there  be  residual  forces.  However,  the 
point  I  make  is  that  insofar  as  combat 
is  concerned,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
hostilities,  forces  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  simply  say  that  once  having  made  that 
policy  declaration  and  policy  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
on  the  part  of  many  individual  Members 
of  the  Congress,  it  appears  to  me  that 
It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  we  do 
not  ask  people  to  go  into  the  Armed 
Forces  involuntarily,  to  be  under  con- 
scription and  be  called  upon  to  engage  in 
combat  in  Vietnam  when  the  expressed 
declaration  of  this  Government  is  that 
we  shall  leave  Vietnam  and  disengage. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  decision  I 
have  come  to  lightly  and  it  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  criticism  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President  or  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Government.  We  have  other 
days  to  argue  those  matters.  This  relates 
simply  to  one  subject:  When  people  are 
called  up  under  selective  service  they 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  engage  in 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  as  selectees  or 
draftees;  they  shall  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  areas  other  than  Indochina, 
Vietnam,  or  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  give  their  lives 
when  the  declared  policy  is  that  we  are 
going  to  get  out. 

I  have  often  thought  what  a  terrible 
psychological  blow  it  must  be  to  a  young 
man  to  know  he  will  be  drafted  and  he 
will  then  be  sent  to  Vietnam,  but  know- 
ing when  he  is  sent  there  he  is  not  sent 
there  to  win  but  to  fill  in  imtil  we  ulti- 
mately withdraw.  That  is  asking  an  awful 
lot  of  a  man  who  does  not  want  to  serve 
and  who  has  been  called  upon  by  his 
Government  to  serve. 

If  a  man  volimteers  that  is  a  different 
matter.  He  volunteers — the  volunteer  rate 
is  up;  and  a  number  of  men  reenlist — 
and  if  he  does  so,  he  is  acting  on  his  own 
volition  and  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  so. 

At  the  proper  time  I  hope  we  can  dis- 
cuss this  matter  in  great  detail,  but  I 
wanted  my  interpretation  of  the  matter 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  today. 


May  6,  1971 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  a  3-minute  limitation  on 
speeches  therein.  At  the  close  of  morning 
business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  HJl. 
6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967,  and  the  debate 
will  continue  thereon.  The  Pastore  rule 
of  germaneness  will  run  for  5  hours,  be- 
ginning with  the  laying  before  the  Senate 
of  the  unfinished  business. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY,  MAY  10 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday,  May  10,  is 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
Following  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  there  will  be 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,   MAY 
10.  1971,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday 
next  at  10  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  May  10, 
1971,  at  10  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6,  1971: 

Defabtment  op  Defense 

Hadlal  Auston  Hull,  of  BUnnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

U.S.  Ant  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  general  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  X  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro,  081-9936FR  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  grade  of 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  X  of  the  United  States  Code : 

Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  R.  Milton.  671-06- 
5904FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  John.  D.  LaveUe,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regiilar  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


'CINCO  DE  MAYO* 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mexico's 
Independence  Day,  "Cinco  de  Mayo,"  is 
being  commemorated  today  by  2  million 
Mexican  Americans  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  thousands  more  all  across 
this  country.  The  day  is  most  significant 
for  Mexico,  however,  because  it  marks 
the  109th  year  since  Mexican  patriots 
successfully  defended  her  independence 
against  Napoleon  m. 

The  significance  of  Cinco  de  Mayo 
stems  back  to  1861,  when  Mexico  City 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  liberal 
government  headed  by  Benito  Juarez. 
This  liberal  government  was  instituted 
after  many  years  of  civil  strife  between 
the  Centralists,  representing  the  con- 
servative elements — the  Clericals,  the 
large  landowners,  the  Creoles,  and  the 
upper  caste  military  elements — and  the 
Federalists  who  represented  the  liberal 
elements,  including  the  anti-Clericals,  the 
trading  classes,  and  the  mestizo  middle 
class.  The  Centralist  doctrine  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  the  practices 
and  institutions  of  the  past,  including  a 
strong  church,  large  landholdings,  a 
large  army,  and  rule  by  a  powerful,  cen- 
tral national  government  responsive  to 
the  desires  of  the  main  economic  groups. 
The  Centralists  looked  to  Europe  for  in- 
spiration and  support. 

The  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  products  of  Mexican  independence 
and  represented  the  republican,  revolu- 
tionary strands  of  the  late  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries.  The  Federalist  philosophy 
emphasized  reform,  irmovation,  and  a 
solid  break  with  institutions  of  the  past. 
Guided  by  the  watchwords,  "liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,"  they  envisioned 
Mexico  as  a  loose  collection  of  little  sov- 
ereignties bound  together  in  a  mutually 
beneficial   national   association   with   a 


limited  national  government  as  the 
agent.  The  Federalists  believed  that  the 
poorest  peasant  was  entitled  to  own  land 
and  supported  freedom  of  religion  rather 
than  a  state  church. 

The  United  States  captured  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  Mexican  liberal  reformist 
of  that  era,  being  the  only  Republic  in  the 
world  successfully  operating  on  federal 
principles.  Thus,  the  triumph  of  the  lib- 
erals came  after  a  3-year  civil  war 
against  the  Centralist-moderate  coali- 
tion. 

The  triumph  of  the  liberals  ending  the 
3-year  war  proved  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary truce.  Mexico  was  independent, 
yet  destitute,  and  Juarez  was  forced  to 
suspend  payments  on  the  foreign  debt 
for  at  least  2  years.  Spain,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  were  eager  to  collect  their 
overdue  debts  and  claims  for  compen- 
sation of  damages  incurred  during  the 
wars.  Napoleon  m.  Emperor  of  France, 
became  intrigued  with  the  notion  of  se- 
curing Mexico  as  a  colonitil  empire.  On 
October  30,  1861,  a  pact  was  formed  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain 
for  joint  intervention  in  Mexico.  The 
terms  established  by  the  3  nations  dealt 
strictly  with  occupying  Mexican  ports 
and  confiscating  customs  imtil  their 
claims  could  be  satisfied. 

France,  however,  was  secretly  prepar- 
ing to  crown  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  Mexico.  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  dis- 
agreeing with  the  proposed  French 
policy,  withdrew  all  their  forces. 

Preparing  for  a  war  to  maintain  her 
independence  the  Mexican  people  sound- 
ed the  cry  "to  arms,  citizens, "  and  braced 
themselves  for  the  oncoming  French 
Army.  On  May  4,  1862,  14  miles  south  of 
Puebla,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ig- 
nacio  Zaragosa,  the  Mexican  Army  de- 
cided to  make  a  stand.  Armed  with  old 
weapons,  4,000  ex-guerrillas  waited  for 
the  French  Army  to  attack.  The  attack 
came,  and  for  2  days  the  Mexican  Army 
displayed  imrelentlng  valor  and  cour- 
age, finally  forcing  the  French  Army  to 
retreat  from  Puebla. 


The  Battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  symbol- 
ized much  more  than  just  the  military 
victory  over  the  French;  It  was,  in 
essence,  the  actualization  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  the  desire  for  true  inde- 
pendence. Those  who  fought  on  the  5th 
of  May  personify  the  ideal  of  devoted  and 
sacrificial  love  for  country,  as  they  chose 
to  pit  themselves  against  incredible  odds 
rather  than  deliver  Mexico  Into  the 
hands  of  foreign  Invader. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  the  many  Mexican  Americans 
who  are  today  celebrating  this  day  mark- 
ing Mexican  independence  and  with  the 
people  of  the  great  nation  of  Mexico, 
oxu"  neighbors  to  the  south. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
FLEECE:  THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TKMNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Sunday's  editions  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  there  is  a  fascinating  and  per- 
ceptive article  by  Mr.  Garry  Trudeau,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University,  concerning 
the  endless  search  by  Americans  for  the 
true  America. 

This  article  cites  the  disillusionment 
of  many  of  the  younger  generation  with 
contemporary  society  and  their  bizarre 
efforts  through  imconventional  behavior 
to  capture  the  essence  of  America. 

This  tantalizing  quest  for  America  is 
not  new.  It  began  when  our  forefathers 
came  to  this  coimtry  and  our  most  brll- 
lant  men  have  struggled  through  gen- 
erations to  articulate  the  greatness  of 
America. 

To  the  novelist,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Ameri- 
ca was  the  opportunity  "to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this,  is  the  prom- 
ise of  America." 
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Mr.  Trudeau  in  his  article  cites  tlie 
concept  of  the  America  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  a  Great  Society  for  fill 
people,  with  America  everywhere — n 
Texas,  Idaho,  Tennessee,  or  New  Je:- 
sey — wherever  Americans  could  find  the  ir 
America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  America  shou  d 
be  "an  aristocracy  of  achievement  evolv- 
ing out  of  a  democracy  of  opportunity  " 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee  said: 

America  Is  a  tune.  It  must  be  sung  ti- 
gether. 

Robert  E.  Lee  caught  the  spirit  of 
America  following  the  War  Between  tlie 
States  when  he  admonished  his  studen  ^ 
in  the  South  to  "make  your  sons  Amer  - 
cans." 

The  troubled  minds  and  consciencifs 
of  yoiuth  are  not  novel  in  our  time. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  great 
poet,  once  wrote : 

The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  loiig 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Trudeau  in  his  article  says,  hov  - 
ever,  that  there  has  been  no  other  gen- 
eration quite  like  the  younger  generatic  n 
of  today  and  its  search  for  America. 

He  concludes : 

As  the  shadows  lengthen  ...  I  hope  yc  u 
win  look  back  on  them  kindly,  thinking  "0<  d 
bless  you,  freaks:  through  your  crazlness,  yc  u 
have  shown  us  the  gentle  dignity  of  sanltj." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  co - 
leagues  and  the  American  people  in  oi  r 
great  Nation,  I  place  the  article  in  tie 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Wswhlngton  Post,  May  2,  1971 

Generation    of   Freaks   Seeks    America 
(By   Garry   Trudeau) 

We  all  know  where  the  United  Status 
Is  .  .  .  but  America,  that's  something  else, 
something  very  different.  It's  an  infectious 
spirit:  the  pioneering  past  seems  to  be  with 
us  again,  the  quest  for  some  newer  wllde-- 
ness  that  says  it  all  about  the  hopes  of  tie 
human  spirit  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

I  remember  last  year.  Just  before  gradui.- 
tlon,  my  roommates  all  went  to  see  the  fll;n 
"Easy  Rider."  The  impact  of  Peter  Fonda's 
performance  was  so  Immense  and  immedi- 
ate that  upon  graduation,  they  all  left  lo 
find  America.  One  roommate  writes  that  le 
has  finally  located  it  in  Rosebud,  S.D.  An- 
other reports  that  it  can  be  found  nowhei  e 
outside  a  10-mlle  radius  of  Mexican  Hat, 
Utah.  Yet  another  insists  that  America  is 
still  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  right  where  it's  a  - 
ways  been.  The  last  of  the  four,  perhaps  tie 
most  sincere,  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  dli- 
covered  meaning  and  relevance  In  Summei'- 
vUle.  Ohio,  a  small  town  where  God  was  well, 
more  or  less  alive,  and  worshiped  by  Eplii- 
copallans.  A  town  where  one  found  America 
every  month  in  Reader's  Digest — you  knoiir, 
Our  Friend  the  American,  the  Seven  Dai - 
ger  Signs  of  Communism,  My  Most  Unfoi- 
gettable  Flag. 

This  was  a  town,  wrote  Fred,  where  brl  - 
Uance  never  needed  to  be  more  than  inter- 
esting outgrowths  of  complacency. 

Anyway,  the  point  Is  that  the  current  fai  - 
tasy,  you  understand,  is  that  It  Is  actually 
possible  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  mocd 
of  America.  Accordingly,  she  Is  much  abused, 
this  America.  She  is  allowed  no  prlvacv; 
we  are  constantly  trying  to  catalogue  h^r 
feelings,  record  her  reactions,  and  gauge  h^r 
disposition.  And  it  seems  that  the  people  who 
are  the  most  successful  at  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  masters  of  conjectiu^,  prophecy  anl 
projection. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  rest  of  us,  our 
perceptions  are  inadequately  attuned  to  the 
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complexities  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible Great  Societies,  and  our  revelations  are 
usually  Ul-concelved  or  anachronistic.  Wit- 
ness the  tragedy  of  Charlie  Reich,  creator  of 
"The  Greening  of  America"  who  spent  21/2 
years  of  his  life  recording  America's  chloro- 
phyll index  only  to  find  that  by  publication 
date  all  the  segments  of  American  society  in 
question  bad  in  fact  wilted. 

However,  there  was  someone  to  pick  up 
the  ball.  Time  magazine,  always  eager  to  fill  a 
void,  sensed  an  eerie  tranquility  on  the  cam- 
puses and  In  the  streets,  and  revealed  to 
Americans  the  newest  phenomenon.  The 
Cooling  of  America.  It  was  not  an  Inaccurate 
piece  of  commentary.  If  there  Is  in  fact  a 
cooling  of  America,  It  comes  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  wisely-wrought  balance  between 
the  emotionally-charged  activism  which 
characterizes  youth  and  the  Intellectual  sta- 
bility which  characterizes  a  society  in  equilib- 
rium. 

An  historical  perspective  might  'oe  useful 
here.  In  the  early  '60s  we  belonged  to  a  so- 
ciety so  rational,  so  pragmatic,  so  Intel- 
lectually proficient  that  as  a  nation  we  had 
eliminated  both  empathy  and  humility  as 
important  and  useful  tcxjls  In  dealing  with 
the  rather  explosive  realities  of  the  times. 
Inseparable  from  our  incomparable  exper- 
tise was  a  cx>lossal  inflexibility,  an  inability 
to  accommodate  for  error — in  policy  or  in  ac- 
tion— or  even  recognize  it  as  such.  How  can 
we  ever  forget  the  still  small  voice  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  diplomacy  in  1960  which  once 
whispered  whimsically  to  our  irate  Riisslan 
antagonists;   "What  U-2?  Oh,  that  U-2." 

As  it  turned  out.  the  Gary  Powers  incident 
was  actually  only  the  starting  gun  for  a  series 
of  sporadic  debacles,  ranging  from  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  to  Southeast  Asia.  And  then,  we  were 
finally  seduced  by  the  face  of  Vietnam,  the 
face  which  launched  a  thousand  ships,  500,- 
000  GIs.  and  one  of  the  most  devastating  and 
draining  Internal  schemlsms  among  our  peo- 
ple since  the  Civil  War. 

And  all  of  this  took  Its  toll  on  the  nation's 
children.  In  1963.  a  novelist  by  tl^e  name  of 
Ken  Kesey  and  a  group  of  musicians,  wrriters 
and  general  freaks  threw  the  first  acid  tests 
on  the  West  Coast,  simultaneously  with  Dr. 
Leary's  psychedelic  experiments  in  the  East. 
Kesey's  group  was  called  the  Merry  Prank- 
sters, and  they  specialized  in  Irrational  be- 
haviors— Day  Glow  freaks  with  weird  threads 
and  weirder  moves  who  seem  to  go  to  great 
lengths  to  prevent  the  straight  society  from 
even  remotely  understanding  what  they  were 
doing. 

Back  came  the  old  American  idiom  of 
laissez-faire — Gallic  for  Do  Your  Own 
Thing — and  the  children  of  California 
dropped  out  Into  a  scx:iety  which  rewarded  its 
members  for  doing  that  which  seemed  to  feel 
good. 

The  drug  experience  accentuated  the  im- 
mediacy of  feeling,  the  distance  of  conven- 
tionally structured  thought.  And  the  vision 
of  America  and  where  it  could  be  found  be- 
came a  very  different  one,  far  more  visceral, 
far  more  impressionistic,  and  regrettably  far 
more  cynical. 

This  vision,  of  course,  was  hardly  shared 
by  our  nation's  leaders.  On  the  contrary, 
the  traditional  American  quality  of  life,  be- 
ing on  the  defensive,  suddenly  became  ag- 
gressive in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals. 
One  trait  of  President  Johnson's  which  this 
generation  hardly  found  endearing  was  his 
belief  that  America  was  everywhere,  whether 
It  was  Texas.  New  Jersey.  Idaho  or  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Mr.  Johnson  maintained 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  our  resources,  our 
gentle,  contagious,  outgoing  nature.  America 
could  be  everywhere,  he  reasoned,  and  he 
worked  tirelessly  towards  that  goal. 

And  for  that  an  ungrateful  generation 
condemned  him.  History,  forever  at  its  cruel- 
est.  withheld  all  sympathy  from  men  like 
Johnson,  Bundy.  McNamara,  Alsop,  men  who 
over  the  Vietnam  issue  had  dug  themselves 
into  a  hole  and  insisted  on  calling  it  a  tun- 
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nel,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  light. 
President  Johnson  mysteriously  Is  still  Xa 
this  day  held  largely  accountable  for  the 
whole  Vietnam  tragedy.  As  Adolf  Elchman 
might  have  remarked,  "It's  funny  the  things 
people    remember." 

This  particular  generation's  relationship 
with  the  man  currently  and  seemingly  in 
control  is  sometimes  no  less  unkind.  Many 
find  themselves  dismissing  the  simplistic 
moral  equations  formulated  by  the  present 
administration.  They  faU  to  recognize  the 
rationale  behind  the  current  policy  of  treat- 
ing symptoms  Instead  of  causes;  of  fighting 
crime  with  law  and  order  instead  of  ex- 
amining and  treating  the  environmental  fac- 
tors which  give  birth  to  it;  of  fighting  stu- 
dents with  police  and  tougher  administra- 
tors instead  of  relieving  the  sources  of  fnas- 
tratlon  and  tension  which  create  student 
activism. 

The  biggest  problem  is  the  Indochina 
War.  as  waged  by  the  current  administra- 
tion. I  remember  five  years  back  when  the 
Smothers  Brothers  announced  their  secret 
plan  for  ending  the  war:  Withdraw  our 
troops,  they  quipped,  and  simply  claim  that 
we  won.  This  was  considered  simply  a  pro- 
vocative loke  then,  so  imagine  our  surprise 
when  two  years  later  President  Nixon  ele- 
vated it  to  be  the  status  of  a  reality.  And 
not  only  did  he  start  removing  our  troops 
and  claiming  victory  In  Vietnam,  but  he 
threw  in  bonus  victories  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. To  make  sure  the  public  got  the 
point,  the  President  showed  us  the  Cam- 
bodia film  clips  In  which  we  were  impressed 
by  the  captured  enemy  rice  stores,  and  boxes 
of  truck  parts,  bandages  and  after-shave 
lotion. 

But  any  subsequent  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er the  administration  knew  what  It  was 
doing  were  quickly  eliminated  with  the  Laos 
incursion  and  the  preceding  embargo.  As 
an  editor  for  London's  Evening  Standard 
put    It: 

"Wasn't  It  wonderful  to  letim  that  the 
Americans  weren't  Involved  In  Laos?  Or  to 
put  It  another  way.  not  to  learn  that  they 
were.  If  that's  the  same  thing,  which  It  isn't. 
That  White  House  press  embargo  must  surely 
represent  a  considerable  triumph  for  Mar- 
shall McLuhan,  If  nobody  else:  'If  It  hasn't 
been  In  the  papers  then  It  hasn't  happened' 
seems  to  be  the  message.  And  If  it  hasn't 
been  reported,  then  It  can't  be  refuted." 

COD     BLESS     THE     FREAKS 

These  are  the  politics  of  our  times.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  your  children  have  turned 
out  so  weird?  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  such  a  subculture — the  Movement  In  a 
larger  sense — has  been  germinated  from 
within.  Many  of  Its  members  have  become 
both  discouraged  and  disparaging  and  have 
helped  to  write  the  page  In  history  which 
asks  the  question,  "Who  cares?"  Others, 
idealistic  and  vitalized,  have  managed  to 
author  yet  another  page  which  answers,  "We 
do." 

All  of  them  together  define  a  generation 
which  flaunts  Its  youth  and  vigor.  They  have 
tried  successfully  to  make  everyone  else  feel 
guilty,  old  and  generally  useless.  They  have 
distinguished  themselves  with  their  insidious 
dancing  in  the  streets,  protesting  in  the 
malls,  and  championing  of  minority  groups 
whom  the  rest  of  society  had  agreed  were 
generally  despicable  and,  more  Important, 
quiet. 

This  generation  simply  has  no  precedent, 
and  undoubtedly  will  have  no  successor,  be- 
ing a  ridiculously  hard  act  to  follow.  But 
some  years  from  now,  we  will  no  doubt  be 
extinguished  with  this  frenzy  of  Its  own  en- 
thusiasm. Just  as  over  Intellectuallzation 
tends  to  asphixiate  Itself,  so  too  will  the 
energy  expended  through  the  open  nerve 
endings  of  an  entire  generation  ultimately 
exhaust  its  source. 

So  it"s  Just  possible  that  my  peers  will  self- 
destruct  and  pass  into  mythology  Joining  the 
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ranks  of  other  lost  golden  races,  along  with 
the  Aztecs,  the  twelfth  tribe  of  Israel,  and 
Kennedy's  Whiz  Kids.  If  It  happens,  I  can- 
not overemphasize  how  tragic  the  passing  of 
this  generation,  or  at  least  their  spirit,  will 
be.  I  win  lament  because  they  are  my  con- 
temporaries, my  friends. 

So  as  the  shadows  lengthen,  the  busy  world 
Is  hushed  and  their  work  Is  done,  I  hope  you 
will  look  back  on  them  kindly,  thinking: 
""God  bless  you  freaks;  through  your  crazl- 
ness, you  have  shown  us  the  gentle  dignity 
of  sanity." 


THE   PENDULUM   IS   SWINGING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Point- 
er Publications  serves  commimities  in 
south  suburban  Chicagoland.  They  have 
developed  an  interesting  editorial  page 
with  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  a 
calm  approach  to  current  events.  There- 
fore, their  editorial  of  Thursday,  April 
29,  1971,  commenting  on  the  personal 
relationships  and  attitudes  which  people 
have  towards  each  other  within  the 
framework  of  our  American  heritage,  is 
a  timely  and  fascinating  commentary  on 
the  subject. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Pendulum   Is   Swinging 

Today  on  TV,  radio  and  news  media,  we 
hear  much  about  this  group  or  that  group 
banding  together  for  their  rights  and  de- 
mands for  representation,  be  they  large  or 
small,  rich  or  poor.  We  don't  ask  or  seek 
Information  or  help.  We  demand.  The  rights 
of  the  minority  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly, 
but  somewhere  the  rights  of  the  majority 
seem  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  There  is  no 
question  that  some  groups  have  legitimate 
problems  to  be  resolved,  but  can  all  things 
be  set  right  by  separating  everyone  Into  area, 
ethnic,  labor,  religious,  age  or  educational 
groups? 

What  happened  to  the  melting  pot  Idea  of 
all  banding  together — taking  the  best  of  the 
various  backgrounds  and  working  for  the 
good  of  all  Individuals?  Many  people  now 
have  various  nationalities  and  religions  In 
their  heritage.  Must  these  people  of  mixed 
backgrounds  Join  all  the  Scotch,  Irish,  Ger- 
man, Polish,  Greek,  Swedish,  French,  Cath- 
olic, Protestant  and  Jewish  groups,  ( to  name 
a  few)  Just  to  be  represented?  Or  are  these 
Americans  left  out? 

In  tracing  the  history  of  our  country,  every 
war,  even  the  Civil  War  which  pitted  brother 
against  brother,  had  its  share  of  unsung 
heroes  and  stories  of  risks,  and  helpfulness 
without  regard  to  another's  background.  All 
were  comrades  in  arms,  all  Americans,  all 
people  needing  people.  Many  acts  of  kindness 
and  bravery  will  never  be  kncrwn  because 
there  was  no  thought  but  to  do  what  had  to 
be  done  at  the  moment  to  help. 

The  opening  of  the  West  brought  many 
diverse  group>s  that  had  to  learn  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace  and  all  work  for  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  their  land.  Why  can't  we 
remember  the  lessons  learned  through  this 
hardship  in  settling  our  country? 

Must  we  have  another  depression  to  make 
us  realize  what  is  really  Important  and  that 
we  can  all  help  each  other  and  share,  our 
ideas,  our  focxi,  and  our  shelter?  City  dwell- 
ers, villagers  and  farmers,  in  widely  separated 
areas,  knew  little  of  each  other  and  so  built 
up  incorrect  Ideas  and  prejudices  about  oth- 
ers. Now  cities  stretch  out  to  the  farms 
bringing  us  closer,  so  we  can  realize  that  the 
other  person  we  feared  is  really  not  very 
different  than  we  are. 
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Time  was  when  we  tried  to  Judge  and 
chcxjse  Individuals  because  of  their  outstand- 
ing qualities — without  regard  for  their  na- 
tional origin,  religion  or  color.  Now  qualities 
take  second  place  to  the  area,  the  religion  or 
the  nationality  as  qualifications  for  leader- 
ship in  many  organizations  and  on  all  levels 
of  government.  Why  must  we  turn  back  and 
become  many  groups  of  people  Instead  of  one 
nation  united,  working  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems and  to  go  forward. 

The  pendulum  is  swinging,  but  is  it  in  the 
right  direction?  In  the  Bible  we  read.  Acts  10, 
verse  34:  "And  Peter  opened  his  mouth  and 
said:  Truly  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  re- 
spector  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feai-eth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  him."  Can  we  do  less? 


CONSTITUTION  OF  POLAND 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
with  me  in  observing  the  birth  of  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

The  Polish  people  have  had  a  long  and 
glorious  history.  Many  times  in  that  his- 
tory, they  have  been  subjected  to  brutal 
subjugation  from  the  hands  of  their  war- 
bent  aggressive  neighbors ;  however,  even 
in  these  dark  moments,  they  have  never 
waivered  in  their  quest  for  freedom,  and 
events  that  might  have  crushed  a  lesser 
people  have  only  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
stronger  Poland.  Their  culture,  their 
principles,  their  ideals  and  their  cher- 
ished love  for  freedom  has  grown 
stronger. 

On  May  31,  1791,  the  people  of  Poland, 
without  violence  or  bloodshed,  brought 
forth  the  brightest  light  of  democracy 
ever  witnessed  in  that  coimtry.  The  Po- 
lish people  expressed  their  deep-felt  be- 
lief that  popular  sovereignty  was  the 
principle  which  should,  through  their 
written  constitution,  become  the  basic 
law  of  the  land.  Poland  thus  led  the  way 
in  recognizing  that  the  expressed  will  of 
the  people  was  more  important  than  that 
of  the  state. 

America  knows  better  than  any  other 
nation  of  Polfioid's  strength  and  courage, 
for  her  great  contributions  to  this  coim- 
try have  indeed  been  significant.  Polish 
Americans  have  become  leaders  in  all 
fields  of  American  life;  their  greatest 
contribution,  however,  has  been  to  Amer- 
ican freedom,  for  the  Polish  people  have 
taken  the  same  freedom-loving  spirit  of 
their  ancestral  home  and  applied  it  here. 

The  American  people  share  an  unusual 
bond  with  the  Poles,  having  adopted 
their  own  Constitution,  built  on  popular 
sovereignty,  just  2  years  prior  to  Poland's 
first  step.  We  in  America  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness  the  fruits  of 
nearly  two  centuries  of  democracy  and 
freedom  resulting  from  the  actions  of 
our  Foimding  Fathers.  The  Poles,  as  the 
free  world  recognized  all  too  vividly  in 
1795,  received  no  such  opportunity. 
Their  short-lived  spark  of  democracy 
was  soon  quashed  by  the  third  partition 
of  their  country  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia. 
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By  continuing  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
their  demcxiratic  constitution,  drafted  so 
many  years  ago,  rather  than  a  date  of 
victory  in  battle  or  an  aiuiiversary  of  na- 
tional achievement,  the  Polish  people 
demonstrate  their  desire  to  return  to  the 
principles  of  individual  freedom.  They 
deserve  that  chance,  and  all  free  na- 
tions must  continue  to  direct  their 
policies  toward  giving  Poland  that 
opportunity. 

We  must  remember  though  that  while 
we  enjoy  freedom,  the  Polish  nation  does 
not.  We  must  continue  to  crusade  to  free 
Poland  and  allow  that  great  nation  to 
cast  her  lot  with  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Any  nation  that  desires 
freedom  as  fervently  as  Poland  does, 
must  be  granted  its  wish.  Poland  de- 
mands what  we  already  have — the  right 
to  have  their  own  government;  we  must 
work  for  that  right  imtil  it  is  obtained. 

We  have  all  taken  part  in  Polish  fes- 
tivities and  cultural  events  whether  at  a 
wedding  feast  or  a  backyard  barbecue, 
or  listening  to  a  concert  of  Polish  mu- 
sic— we  have  all  received  deep  enrich- 
ment from  the  many  traditions  and  the 
values  imparted  from  the  Polish  people. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  today  to  speak 
for  a  grateful  American  people,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  struggle  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple for  independence,  it  is  important  that 
we  impart  to  them  our  hopes  that  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  control  their  own 
destiny,  and  to  direct  their  own  affairs. 
Until  that  day,  however,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  greater  America,  for 
it  is  here  that  the  hope  of  freedom  is  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  op- 
pressed nations. 


THE  WINDSOR  SHAD  DERBY 
FESTIVAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECmCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
necticut River  which  runs  through  my 
district  is  known  for  the  marvelous  fish 
which  yearly  attracts  anglers  from  far 
and  wide — the  shad.  This  year,  as  in 
years  past,  the  Windsor  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Windsor  Rod  &  Gun 
Club  have  combined  to  commemorate  the 
running  of  the  shad  by  sponsoring  the 
Windsor  Shad  Derby  Festival.  The  festi- 
val will  run  this  year  from  May  8  to  May 
16  which,  by  the  way,  will  coincide  with 
the  peak  of  the  annual  Connecticut  River 
shad  nm.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  able  to  steal  away  for  a  day  or  so  to 
the  shores  of  the  Coimecticut  River, 
there  are  many  events  scheduled  that 
week  which  will  help  time  pass  pleas- 
urably,  including  a  coronation  ball  on 
Saturday,  May  8,  a  5-mile  marathon  on 
Sunday,  May  9,  concerts,  bazaars,  pa- 
rades, awards  for  the  best  catch  of  the 
festival,  and  of  course,  fishing. 

For  those  who  confine  their  apprecia- 
tion of  fishing  to  the  end  product,  though, 
I  might  add  that  a  fresh  shad  is  a  truly 
delicious  experience. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  point 
to  include  in  my  remarks  an  official 
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statement  by  His  Excellency  Thomas 
Meskill.  Governor  of  Connecticut,  pijo 
claiminjg  May  8  through  May  16  Sh^d 
Derby  Week: 

Shad    Derbt    Wkik — Mat    8-16.    1971 
Stats  of  Connbcticttt 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  highlight 
of  the  shad  season  In  Connecticut  has  b«en 
the  Windsor  Shad  Derby,  a  week-long  ev«nt 
sponsored  by  the  Windsor  Chamber  of  Coin 
merce  and  the  Windsor  Rod  and  Oun  Club 

This  Derby  attracts  fishing  enthusiasts 
from  all  over  the  northeast,  competing  4ot 
only  for  trophies  but  the  delicate  flavor 
freshly  caught  shad.  A  Queen  reigns  over  tlhe 
festivities  which  Include  a  parade,  hlstort^al 
tours  and  a  shadbake. 

To  bring  the  Sixth  Annual  Windsor  Shiad 
Derby  Festival  to  the  attention  of  all  Ccn- 
nectlcut  citizens,  I  declare  May  8-16.  1971 
"Shad  Derby  Week"  In  Connecticut. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  Windsor 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Windsor  Rlod 
and  Oun  Club  for  continued  success  In  t^s 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

Thomas  J.  Mksiull, 

Governor 


NEW  HEALTH  AND  HOSPITAL  PRO- 
GRAM IN  EAST  NEW  YORK 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  Niw  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVEfi 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lind^ 
Oeneral  Hospital,  headed  by  a  new  ad- 
ministration under  the  direction  of  Deti- 
nls  A.  Oowle,  M.H.A.,  is  attempting  to 
revitalize  a  medically  blighted  area  of 
East  New  York. 

The  hospital  Is  located  at  the  comer  iof 
New  Lots  Avenue  and  Bradford  Street4— 
an  area  like  many  in  East  New  Yo^k 
which  represent  the  neglected  inner  city. 
A  number  of  the  residents  have  movH 
away,  but  many  remain,  attempting  to 
stem  the  erosion  and  bring  much  needfed 
services  to  the  community.  [ 

Those  who  stayed  are  optimistic  about 
restoration  of  the  neighborhood  as  they 
once  knew  it.  Urban  renewal  is  planning 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  area.  New  hous- 
ing units  are  replacing  the  dilapidated 
buildings.  The  City,  State,  and  Federal 
governments  will  be  contributing  th^ir 
funds,  their  talents  and  their  imagina- 
tion to  a  program  of  redevelopment 
which  is  hoped  to  reverse  the  deteriorfi- 
tion  which  has  been  permitted  to  ta|ce 
place. 

Linden  General  Hospital  can  be  a  vil)al 
force  in  this  restoration.  Its  new  admiji- 
istration  has  projected  a  series  of  plaiis 
designed  not  only  to  modernize  the  exit- 
ing facility,  but  to  expand  it  to  a  200-b*d 
complex  which  will  include  a  much 
needed  comprehensive  community  heal  )h 
program. 

The  hospital's  new  program  Is  divided 
into  long-range  planning,  intermediate 
planning,  and  its  current  program.  There 
is  an  Immediate  need  for  expansion 
which  will  embrace  a  large  emergency 
room  service  and  clinic,  both  of  whiih 
facilities  are  sorely  needed  by  the  re«- 
dents  of  this  commimity.  This  is  only 
the  first  of  many  steps  which  must  pe 
taken. 

I  believe  the  program,  along  with  goll/- 
emment-sponsored  multicentric  health 
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facilities,  comprehensive  community 
health  and  day -care  centers,  will  give  a 
new  lease  on  life  to  the  people  of  the 
area  who  have  already  suffered  so  much 
from  the  two-decade  decline  of  their 
neighborhood. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  most 
progressive  approach  taken  by  Linden 
General  Hospital,  and  I  hope  that  our 
community  will  encourage  Mr.  Gowie  and 
his  administration  so  that  they  may 
bring  this  task  to  fruition. 


May  6,  1971 


THE  IMPORTANT  VIEWS  OF 
KIICHIRO  KITAURA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  levels  to  which  we  should 
look  for  attitudes  reflecting  vision  and 
foresight.  Business  leaders  are  often 
among  the  most  important.  The  views 
of  one  business  leader  in  Japan,  a  na- 
tion of  many  excellent  businessmen,  de- 
serves special  notice. 

Mr.  Kilchlro  Kitaura,  president  of 
Nomura  Security  Co.  Ltd.,  has  offered 
an  incisive  analysis  of  the  investment 
future  in  Japan  and  the  Pacific.  His 
thoughts  are  well  considered  and  to  the 
point. 

I  particularly  recommend  the  follow- 
ing article  to  the  Members  who  realize 
the  importance  of  encouraging  freer  fiows 
of  capittd  and  strengthening  markets 
and  trade  opportunities  in  the  Pacific 
Community.  I  also  expect  that  the  arti- 
cle will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  as  well  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Japan  Times  article  on  Mr.  Kitaura 
follows : 

(Prom  the  Japan  Times.  Apr.  19,  1971) 
Btrsnrcss  Leaocxs  Sfkak:  Liberalizi:  Capftal 

OtTTfTOW 

(By  MftSftkl  Kodama) 

The  time  Is  passing  when  Japan  can  keep 
her  doors  closed  to  the  International  move- 
ment of  capital  and  enjoy  peace  and  quiet 
In  her  own  Isolated  world,  warns  Kllchlro 
Kitaura,  president  of  Nomura  Securities 
Co. 

"We  should  make  the  flow  of  ci4>ltal  as 
free  as  possible  and  build  up  our  strength  In 
the  International  money  market,"  he  says. 

Dtu-lng  the  past  few  years,  Japan  has  con- 
siderably eased  restrictions  on  the  Inflow  of 
forelg^n  capital  but  stUl  imposes  somewhat 
rigid  restraints  on  overseas  Investments  by 
Japanese  themselves,  especially  Investments 
In  foreign  securities. 

If  Japan  opens  her  doors  too  wide  to  for- 
eign capital  funds.  Kitaura  explains,  she  Is 
liable  to  be  flooded  with  long-  and  short- 
term  foreign  capital.  In  his  view,  this  trou- 
ble Is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
Insufficient  outlets  for  Japanese  Investments 
overseas.  The  Japanese  Government,  he  says, 
should  ease  exchange  controls  as  soon  as  p>06- 
slble.  If  not  Immediately,  to  open  the  way 
toward  free  International  movement  of 
capital. 

ovxbsxas  ketwork 

Kitaura,  60,  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Nomura  Securities  Co.,  Japan's  largest  securi- 
ties  brokerage,    two    years   ago.   On    taking 


over  the  post,  he  set  his  sights  on  making 
Nomura  a  more  broadly  International  Invest- 
ment bank  and  has  since  expanded  the  com- 
pany's overseas  network  steadily.  At  present, 
Nomura  has  branches  and  subsidiaries  in 
seven  major  cities  around  the  world  Includ- 
ing New  York,  London,  Amsterdam  and 
Hongkong.  It  has  also  established  syndicate 
or  co-management  relationships  with  lead- 
ing Investment  banks  In  the  United  States 
and  West  Europ>e. 

Nomura's  overseas  activities,  Kitaura  ex- 
plains, are  aimed  at  providing  necessary  funds 
to  Japanese  companies  engaged  in  produc- 
tion, sales  and  resources  development 
abroad. 

Whereas  American  businesses  operating  in 
Europe  use  local  funds  such  as  Eurodollars 
up  to  90  per  cent  of  their  monetary  require- 
ments, Japanese  business  enterprises  operat- 
ing abroad  rely  on  remittances  from  their 
head  offices  In  Japan  for  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  they  need  because  of  their  limited 
ability  to  procure  money  locally. 

Because,  unlike  the  United  States'  case, 
many  of  the  Japanese  business  operations 
abroad  are  In  developing  countries,  they 
must  cope  with  the  added  burden  of  greater 
Investment  risks,  Kitaura  explains.  More- 
over, these  countries  are  usually  loath  to 
receive  string-attached  Investments  from  a 
specific  country. 

NONNATIONAL  FDNDS 

"What  we  should  do  In  such  circum- 
stances," says  Kitaura,  "Is  to  make  the  Invest- 
ment funds  as  multinational  or  'nonnatlonal' 
as  possible.  Another  step  Kitaura  recom- 
mends Is  to  have  local  Interests  take  part  In 
the  utUlzatlon  of  the  Investments — In  other 
words.  Joint  venture  operations  tied  up  with 
local  capital. 

"For  example,"  Kitaura  continues,  "we 
should  form  a  syndicate  with  financing  In- 
stitutions of  other  advanced  countries.  We 
could  also  float  bonds  in  the  Eiirodollar  mar- 
ket. We  could  then  channel  the  money 
raised  by  these  means  to  Japanese-affiliated 
firms  operating  In  developing  countries 
through  Joint  venture  banks  we  set  up  to- 
gether with  local  interests." 

Together  with  four  leading  Japanese  banks. 
Nomura  Securities  last  January  set  up  the 
Associated  Japanese  Bank  In  London,  with 
a  capital  of  (15  million.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  business  venture,  according  to  Kita- 
ura, Is  to  develop  a  money  raising  arrange- 
ment along  the  foregoing  lines. 

Kitaura  added  that  Nomura  plans  to  set 
up  more  Joint  ventures  with  local  capital  In 
Southeast  Asian  countries  and  Australia. 

FOREIGN    FIRMS 

Last  September,  foreign  investment  In 
Japanese  securities  companies  was  made  free 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  equity.  Moreover, 
under  the  Foreign  Securities  Dealers  Law 
passed  by  the  Diet  last  month,  foreign  securi- 
ties firms  may  set  up  branch  offices  In  Japan 
after  coming  September.  Such  offices  may 
open  brokerage  and  underwriting  businesses 
after  obtaining  licenses  from  the  Finance 
Ministry. 

Kitaura  predicts  that  foreign  securities 
firms  wUl  concentrate  on  underwriting  biisl- 
neso  for  the  present.  They  may  encroach  on 
the  business  of  Japanese  securities  com- 
panies to  some  extent,  especially  In  under- 
writing the  bonds  to  be  floated  abroad  by 
leading  Japanese  flrms  and  the  yen-basla 
debentures  to  be  Issued  by  foreign  flrms. 

In  most  cases,  however,  foreign  securities 
companies,  Kitaura  predicts,  wUl  choose  to 
tie  up  with  Japanese  firms  In  the  form  of 
syndicates  In  their  under-writing  activities. 

What  is  the  outlook  of  Investments  by 
foreigners  this  year?  Kitaura  foresees  the 
total  will  run  up  to  $800  or  $900  million— 
$500-$600  million  In  common  stocks  and 
$200-$300  million  In  corporate  bonds. 

Recently,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  In 
foreigners'  purchase  ol  corporate  debentures 
and  this  phenomenon  Is  generally  attributed 
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to  speciUatlve  motives  over  the  nunored  up- 
ward revaluation  of  the  yen.  Kitaura,  how- 
ever. Is  ot>po6ed  to  yen  revaluation  because 
be  believes  that  little  benefit  will  accrue  to 
Japan  from  that  move.  "It  Is  a  different  mat- 
ter, however,  whether  Japan  can  stand  pat  if 
world  opinion  calling  for  yen  revaluation  rises 
to  an  Irresistible  point,"  he  concluded. 


RECORD  NUMBER  OF  VIETNAM  ERA 
VETERANS  ARE  USING  GI  HOME 
LOAN  ENTITLEMENT  VOTED  BY 
CONGRESS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  indeed  pleased  that  there  has  been  a 
significant  spurt  in  the  GI  home  loan 
activity. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  received 
61,000  home  loan  eligibility  requests  in 
February  1971.  This  was  the  highest  fig- 
ure reached  for  any  month  since  July 
1967 — an  86-percent  jump  over  February 
a  year  ago. 

Than  in  March,  veterans'  requests 
jumped  to  86,800 — a  40-percent  increase 
over  the  February  peak.  It  marked  the 
highest  monthly  total  reached  in  10 
years. 

Other  VA  measuring  sticks  in  March — 
certificates  of  eligibility  issued,  loan  ap- 
plications, number  of  appraisal  re- 
quests— all  doubled  the  figures  recorded 
for  March  1970. 

I  see  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
trend  is  continuing  unabated  and  I  will 
be  delighted — but  not  surprised — if  the 
figures  for  April  reach  a  new  monthly 
high  record  for  more  than  a  decade. 

I  would  estimate  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  those  veterans  who  are  now 
taking  out  these  GI  home  loans  are  yoimg 
veterans  who  have  served  during  the 
Vietnam  era.  And  young  veterans  are 
now  coming  out  of  the  armed  services  at 
a  rate  of  about  82,000  a  month. 

Another  factor  that  will  soon  be  In- 
fluencing GI  home  loan  activity  at  a 
greater  rate  is  the  Housing  Act  of  1970 
which  established  a  GI  mobile  home  loan 
program  for  all  eligible  veter«uis,  and  re- 
opened home  loan  benefits  to  World  War 
n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans.  Nineteen 
million  of  them  now  have  entitlement  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Millions  of  these  older  veterans  ob- 
tained loans  back  when  their  entitlement 
amounted  to  only  $4,000  or  $7,500.  But 
now  the  home  loan  entitlement  is  $12,500, 
and  many  veterans  may  be  unaware  that 
they  now  have  between  $5,000  and  $8,500 
entitlement  to  use  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional loans. 

The  reduction  of  interest  rates  has 
materially  assisted  in  this  increased  GI 
home  loan  activity.  The  average  pay- 
ment on  a  typical  GI  home  loan  has 
dropped  about  $21  a  month  which,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  loan,  would  amount 
to  a  savings  of  more  than  $7,500.  These 
figures  are  based  on  an  average  $24,600 
loan  for  new  homes,  and  the  average 
$20,000  loan  on  existing  homes,  over  a 
30-year  financing  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  to  see  that  a 
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significant  number  of  Vietnam  veterans 
have  found  their  way  back  into  civilian 
life  so  well  that  they  are  becoming  home- 
owners, thus  following  the  sound  path 
of  their  Korean  conflict  and  World  War 
n  brothers  and  fathers. 

When  a  man  purchases  a  home  he  pur- 
chases stock  in  his  community  and  soon 
develops  a  keener  interest  in  commimity 
affairs.  He  becomes  a  man  with  roots,  a 
man  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
community,  his  area,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 


DON'T  DO  IT  IN  THE  LAKE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  Sci- 
ence magazine  that  the  city  of  New  York 
has  agreed  to  abide  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences not  to  build  additional  rimways 
for  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  Ja- 
maica Bay. 

I  only  hope  the  city  of  Chicago  fol- 
lows New  York's  example  in  deciding  not 
to  even  try  to  build  an  airport  in  Lake 
Michigan.  There  are  a  number  of  people, 
including  engineers,  airplane  pilots,  and 
environmentalists,  who  are  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  an  airport  in  the 
lake.  Chicago  would  do  well  to  emulate 
the  fairness  and  objectivity  displayed  by 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  as  it 
weighs  the  opinions  of  opponents  to  the 
proposed  airport  in  the  lake. 

The  article  follows: 
Academy  Panel  Kicks  Over  Traces 
(By  Constance  Holder) 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  (PONYA) 
has  announced  that  It  will  not  build  addi- 
tional runways  for  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport 
Into  Jamaica  Bay.  In  making  the  decision, 
PONYA  followed  the  recommendation  of  a 
report  It  commissioned  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Academy  of 
E^nglneerlng.  The  report  concluded  that  the 
runway  expansion  under  consideration  would 
cause  nuljor  Irreversible  ecological  damage  to 
the  bay. 

The  study  group  displayed  Initiative  rarely 
found  In  Academy  committees,  which  usually 
apply  themselves  to  the  formulation  of  an- 
swers to  specific  technical  questions.  The 
team,  made  up  of  27  scholars  and  environ- 
mentalists, was  Initially  expected  to  deal  only 
with  the  consequences  of  new  runways  In 
the  bay.  However,  encouraged  by  letters  from 
the  departments  of  Transportation  and  the 
Interior,  they  took  the  bit  In  their  teeth  and 
came  up  with  a  comprehensive  document 
that  not  only  deals  with  the  future  of  the 
entire  bay,  but  also  aspires  to  be  a  national 
guide  for  airport  planning  and  economy. 

Dvu^ng  the  course  of  the  Investigation,  the 
study  group  fell  Into  some  warm  disputes 
with  the  Academy's  Environmental  Studies 
Board,  which  was  worried  that  the  commit- 
tee was  exceeding  Its  mandate.  The  Board 
also  took  Issue  with  some  of  the  report's  more 
ambitious  recommendations  and  reacted  un- 
easily to  the  subjectivity  of  many  of  the 
opinions  expressed  In  It.  But  the  committee 
held  firm,  and  its  recommendations  have 
been  presented  unaltered. 

The  report  summarizes  In  1 1  recommenda- 
tions a  policy  that  would  strengthen  the  fed- 
eral hand  In  airport  planning  and  site  desig- 
nation, cut  down  on  aircraft  noise,  regulate 
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traffic  flow,  and  develop  Jamaica  Bay  for  con- 
servation and  recreation. 

The  bay,  surrounded  by  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
the  airport,  and  the  Rock&ways  peninsula, 
harbors  a  wUdllfe  sanctuary  and,  several 
thoiisand  squatters  In  Its  marshy  center.  As 
urban  bays  go.  It  Is  described  as  "moderate- 
ly polluted."  The  National  Park  Service  wants 
to  make  the  entire  bay  part  of  a  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area,  but  the  study 
group,  to  the  surprise  of  many  environmen- 
talists, turned  thumbs  down  on  this  Idea. 
Instead,  It  advocated  the  more  difficult  and 
expensive  course  of  developing  city  park  and 
recreational  areas  around  the  Inner  bay  In  a 
10-year  program  that  would  Include  the  ex- 
tension of  mass  transit  connections  and  a 
stepplng-up  of  the  sewage  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee's  airport  recommendations 
cover  everything  from  site  selection  to  land- 
ing fees.  They  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  be  allowed  to  acquire  land 
and  to  use  all  powers  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  needed  airports  In  cases  where 
local  agencies  are  unwUUng  or  unable  to 
carry  out  his  recommendations.  The  com- 
mittee urges  more  research  on  vertical  and 
short  takeoff  and  landing  systems  and  on 
ground  access  systems.  For  traffic  control.  It 
proposes  consolidating  flight  schedules  to 
promote  more  efficient  use  of  fewer  airplanes. 
(One  member  notes  that  dozens  of  half-fUled 
planes  wing  their  way  dally  to  Chicago,  when 
two  747  flights  could  carry  the  same  pas- 
sengers.) Another  recommendation,  bound 
to  elicit  loud  protests,  is  that  a  landing  fee 
of  $100  be  Imposed  on  private  planes  during 
peak  hours. 

Strong  measures  are  put  forth  to  conquer 
the  noise  problem  which,  at  Kennedy,  Is 
monstrous.  In  addition  to  causing  widespread 
Insomnia  and  Irritation,  jet  noise  robe  many 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  of  an  hour  of 
teaching  time  a  day.  The  report  asks  for  new 
construction  standards  that  Include  sound- 
proofing and  for  the  Installation  of  accous- 
tlcally  treated  engine  pods  on  all  aircraft  by 
1975. 

The  report,  at  the  very  least,  has  caused 
PONYA  to  drop  any  Idea  of  building  more 
runways  Into  the  bay;  at  best,  it  1b  a  far- 
reaching  environmental  policy  statement 
which  win  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  future  airport  planning. 


RETIREMENT  INCOME  CREDIT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  will 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  simplifying  the  retirement  income 
credit.  The  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  establish  a  more  equitable  tax 
benefit  return. 

Schedule  R,  1040,  as  it  presently  stands 
allows  a  tax  relief  of  $229  for  retirement 
income  credit  for  unemployed  individ- 
uals upon  attaining  62  years  of  age.  The 
individual  who  finds  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue working  after  the  age  of  62  is  not 
eligible  for  the  retirement  income  credit, 
as  stipulated  in  schedule  R,  1040.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  this  section  of  the  tax 
law  is  to  penalize  those  who  choose  to 
remain  productive  in  society  or  who  are 
forced  to  continue  working. 

The  new  amendment  would  completely 
eradicate  the  old  provisions  of  schedule 
R.  1040,  and  allow  all  individuals  upon 
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reaching  the  age  of  62  a  credit  of  $4^0 
against  the  tax  imposed  for  the  taxab  e 
year.  In  the  case  of  a  joint  return  of 
husband  and  wife  both  of  whom  have 
attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  clo  e 
of  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  crec^t 
shaU  be  $600. 

This  retirement  age  income  credit 
would  be  available  to  all  Americans  ovi  t 
62,  and  not  solely  to  the  wealthy  Amei- 
icans  over  65,  to  which  the  current  la|w 
lends  itself. 


CLOUD  HOVERS  OVER  ALL  OF  Ui  I 
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HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjie 
people  of  California,  and  particulai^ 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  boards 
supervisors  of  various  counties  of  Call 
fomia,  are  making  a  valiant  attempt 
seriously  come  to  grips  with  the  $3  bil- 
lion moral  and  administrative  disaster 
called  welfare.  But  the  problems  aad 
challenges  are  not  just  limited  to  Cali- 
fornia as  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
fully  realizes. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  TribuAe 
of  Simday,  April  18,  1971,  has  a  though; 
ful  editorial  on  some  challenges  facing 
administration  of  welfare  programs  it 
the  county  and  State  level  in  California 
and  I  am  pleased  to  include  this  editori  il 
as  a  reference  for  the  Members  of  Co^i 
gress: 

Cloud  Hovees  Over  All  of  Us 

From  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  ha^d 
a  few  years  ago,  the  cost  or  welfare  prograiis 
on  both  a  state  and  federal  level  has  bal- 
looned Into  a  gigantic  dark  thing  hovering 
over  the  nation. 

Here  In  California — a  state  that  earned 
"ple-ln-the-sky"  tag  as  a  welfare  state  neai|y 
40  years  ago — efforts  to  apply  the  brakes  to 
runaway  welfarism  have  been  frustrated  by 
federal  court  action  and  the  determlnatldn 
of  certain  politicians — who  have  capltallz<>d 
on  the  plight  of  the  needy — not  to  give  up 
system  whereby  public  handouts  can  be  co;  i- 
verted  Into  votes. 

But,  there  Is  even  more  at  work  as  the  wel- 
fare load  becomes  heavier.  Two  years  ago.  t!ie 
number  of  Americans  on  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  was  rising  at  t.\e 
rate  of  one  million  annually.  In  1970  it  wis 
two  million  annually.  If  the  October-Nover  i- 
ber  rate  were  to  be  maintained.  It  wou|d 
leap  to  3.4  million  annually. 

In  any  event,  as  of  last  November,  a  tolial 
of  9.4  million  men,  women  and  children  were 
enrolled  In  AFDC.  This  Is  Just  part  of  t^e 
load. 

The  welfare  situation  has  reached  the 
crisis  point  In  a  number  of  states.  Including 
California.  The  situation  seems  to  be  worse 
In  the  states  which  should  be  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  calls  this  state's  wel- 
fare system  "a  $3-mllUon  moral  and  al- 
mlnlstratlve  disaster."  However,  his  proposed 
reform  plan,  which  would  cut  back  a  variety 
of  services,  makes  It  tougher  to  get  on  w<  1- 
fare  and  require  recipients  to  work  In  public 
work  projects.  Is  under  siege  from  Washln; 
ton,  and  under  attack  by  the  leadership 
the  Democratic-controlled  state  legislature. 

Welfare  is  not  only  a  political  Issue,  bit 
an  emotional  one.  Human  beings  are  l:i- 
volved.    Faced    with    agonizing    choices    pr 
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bankruptcy,  many  state  leaders  look  to  the 
federal  government  for  help. 

But,  proposals  that  the  federal  government 
take  over  responsibility  for  all  public  aid 
have  little  support  from  the  small  states 
and  the  poorer  states  that  have  seen  much 
of  their  welfare  problem  evaporate.  This  has 
come  about  as  likely  candidates  for  welfare 
headed  for  states  where  the  handout  was 
more  abundant — thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  struck  down  residency 
requirements  for  welfare  assistance. 

There  may  be  another  factor,  that  has 
been  ignored,  In  the  growing  cost  of  wel- 
fare— the  mechanics  of  the  system. 

During  the  past  week  In  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  we  have  had  reports  of  at  least  two 
Instances  where  assistance  checks  from  the 
county  keep  coming — despite  notification 
that  there  was  no  longer  need  for  the  help. 
In  one  Insttince  It  was  an  allotment  for  an 
aged  woman  who  had  died.  In  the  other  It 
was  payment  for  a  child  In  a  foster  home, 
months  after  the  child  was  no  longer  there. 

How  many  times  Is  this  mistake  being  re- 
peated? If  enough,  failure  of  the  system  to 
purge  Its  list  of  Ineligible  recipients  could 
loom  big  as  any  Important  factor  In  the 
burgeoning  welfare  costs  that  threaten  to 
bankrupt  states  and  deluge  us  all. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  promising  political  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year  or  two  has  been 
the  increasing  awareness  by  many  lib- 
erals that  they  have  been  wrong  in  their 
continual  advocacy  of  concentration  of 
power  in  the  executive  branch.  In  almost 
every  situation  in  the  past  decade  the 
liberal  answer  to  a  problem  has  been  to 
amass  power  in  Washington  and  spend 
money. 

How  well  I  recall  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  how  the  liberals 
argued  that  the  President  should  be  given 
the  power  to  raise  and  lower  taxes  when 
he  saw  fit.  He  could  see  the  situation  bet- 
ter and  act  more  rapidly,  they  argued.  In 
the  multitude  of  bureaucratic  agencies 
set  up  during  that  period — ranging  from 
the  poverty  program  to  depressed  areas 
legislation — it  was  always  argued  that 
we  should  bypass  the  Governors  and  the 
States  and  give  the  agency  director  power 
to  target  the  money  where  he  thought  it 
would  do  the  most  good. 

In  foreign  policy  the  same  argimients 
were  made.  Let  the  President  decide 
everything.  Congress  should  not  prevent 
him  from  shipping  grain  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  Let  him  decide.  We  shoxild 
not  legislate  a  prohibition  against  sell- 
ing grain  to  Nasser  after  his  anti-Amer- 
icsui  statements.  Let  the  President  decide 
if  it  is  in  our  national  interest.  How  often 
we  heard  that — let  the  President  deter- 
mine the  national  interest  and  then  act. 

Well,  there  have  been  some  changes 
made.  Possibly  because  President  Nixon 
is  in  the  White  House,  possibly  because 
they  have  foimd  that  they  were  wrong 
and  the  constitutional  conservatives  were 
right  all  along.  At  any  rate,  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  and  others  are  now  talking  a  dif- 
ferent tune. 


The  liberal  news  media  rarely  calls  at- 
tention to  this  metamorphosis  but  the 
record  should  indicate  these  basic 
changes  in  the  thought  of  the  leading 
liberals.  In  1961,  Senator  Fulbright 
uttered  such  statements  as : 

The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  .system  Is  Presidential  power.  .  .  . 
It  is  my  contention  that  for  the  existing  re- 
quirement of  American  foreign  policy  we 
have  hobbled  the  President  by  too  niggardly 
a  grant  of  power. 

I  wonder  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived, 
or  Indeed  already  passed,  when  we  must  give 
the  Executive  a  measure  of  power  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  that  we  have 
hitherto  Jealously  withheld. 

Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
argued  the  direct  opposite.  The  checking 
of  power,  decentralization,  our  Federal 
system,  checks  and  balances  and  re- 
stricting the  Presidential  power  have 
been  a  great  part  of  the  conservative 
creed  through  the  years.  The  Bricker 
amendment,  for  example,  was  offered  to 
check  Presidential  power. 

We  welcome  these  liberals  to  the  camp. 
Whether  it  be  President  Nixon  or  Presi- 
dent Johnson  we  have  always  felt  the 
same.  No  President  should  have  some  of 
the  powers  that  liberals  in  the  past  have 
advocated.  To  his  credit.  President  Nixon 
seeks  less  power  rather  than  more  power. 
This  is  the  thrust  of  revenue  sharing. 
This  is  the  hallmark  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

Back  to  Senator  Fulbright.  I  again 
read  with  interest  his  1961  lecture  at 
Cornell  University.  It  appears  in  the 
Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  fall  1961  issue, 
and  it  is  inserted  at  this  point.  It  has  a 
different  meaning  today  than  it  did  when 
I  first  read  it  10  years  ago.  Earlier  this 
month.  Senator  Fulbright  charged  that 
our  Government  is  evolving  into  a 
"presidential  dictatorship."  My,  how 
times  change. 

[From    Cornell    Law    Quartely,    Fall    19611 
American  Foreign  Policy  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Under  an  18th-Centttry  Constitu- 
tion* 

(By  J.  William  Fulbright) 
In  a  world  beset  by  unparalleled  forces  of 
revolution  and  upheaval,  we  Americans  are 
confronted  with  the  painful  and  urgent  duty 
of  re-examining  the  functional  adequacy  of 
some  of  our  most  hallowed  and  hitherto  un- 
questioned institutions.  The  question  we  face 
is  whether  our  basic  constitutional  machin- 
ery, admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  re- 
mote agrarian  republic  In  the  18th  century. 
Is  adequate  for  the  formulation  and  conduct 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  a  20th-century  na- 
tion, pre-eminent  in  political  and  military 
power  and  burdened  with  all  the  enormous 
responsibilities  that  accompany  such  power. 
I  raise  this  question  with  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness and  more  than  a  touch  oT  historical 
nostalgia.  The  delicate  and  complex  struc- 
ture of  federal  decentralization,  and  of 
checks  and  balances  on  the  national  level, 
have  served  this  heterogeneoiis  nation  well  In 
Its  internal  life,  restraining  us  from  hasty 
and  Ul-concelved  actions  and  protecting  us 
from  the  tyranny  of  both  individual  men  and 
fervent  majorities.  Except  for  the  tragic  ClvU 
War  of  a  century  ago,  we  have  had  a  remark- 
ably successful  history.  The  system  has 
proven  durable  and  has  served  as  a  frame- 
work within  which  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide a  good  lite  for  most  of  our  people. 


•This  article  was  delivered  as  the  sixth 
Robert  S.  Stevens  Lecture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity on  May  5,  1961. 
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I  emphasize  that  this  system  has  served  us 
well  In  our  internal  life,  and  If  our  life  as  a 
nation  were  essentially  domestic  and  not  ir- 
revocably linked  to  the  life  of  the  other  peo- 
ples on  this  planet,  no  questions  would  have 
to  be  raised.  At  least  since  1917,  however,  and 
for  perhaps  a  good  deal  longer,  our  internal 
and  external  affairs  have  become  Increasingly 
Interwoven;  meanwhile,  the  ability  of  this 
nation  to  preserve  the  value  system  which 
constitutes  the  core  of  our  national  Interest 
has  come  to  depend  principally  upon  our 
ability  to  cope  with  worldwide  revolutionary 
forces. 

The  dynamic  forces  of  the  20th  century — 
communism,  fascism,  aggressive  nationalism, 
and  the  explosive  awakening  of  long  quies- 
cent peoples — are  growing  more  and  more 
unmanageable  under  the  procedures  of  lei- 
surely deliberation  which  are  built  into  our 
constitutional  system.  To  cope  with  these 
forces  we  must  be  able  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  on  the  one  hand,  and  persistently 
and  patiently  on  the  other.  We  must  make 
decisions  which  are  painful  and  some  which 
do  violence  to  our  fundamental  values.  We 
must  do  these  things  if  we  are  to  survive  in 
a  world  that  obstinately  refuses  to  conduct 
its  affairs  under  Anglo-Saxon  rules  of  meas- 
vired  and  orderly  procedure. 

My  question,  then,  is  whether  we  have  any 
choice  but  to  modify,  and  perhaps  overhaul, 
the  18th-century  procedures  that  govern  the 
formulation  and  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  More  specifically,  I  wonder 
whether  the  time  has  not  arrived,  or  indeed 
already  passed,  when  we  must  give  the  Execu- 
tive a  measure  of  power  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  that  we  have  hitherto  Jealously 
withheld. 

The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  Is  Presidential  power.  This 
proposition,  valid  In  our  own  time,  is  cer- 
tain to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  com- 
pelling m  the  decades  ahead.  The  pre-emi- 
nence of  Presidential  leadership  overrides 
the  most  logical  and  ingenious  administra- 
tive and  organizational  schemes.  The  essence 
of  our  "policy-making  machinery"  and  of 
the  "decision-making  process" — concepts  of 
current  vogue  In  the  academic  world — Is  the 
President  himself  who  is  neither  a  machine 
nor  a  process,  but  a  living  human  being 
whose  effectiveness  Is  principally  a  function 
of  his  own  knowledge,  wisdom,  vision,  and 
authority.  It  is  not  within  our  powers  to 
confer  wisdom  or  perception  on  the  Presi- 
dential person.  It  Is  within  our  power  to 
grant  or  deny  him  authority.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  for  the  existing  requirements 
of  American  foreign  policy  we  have  hobbled 
the  President  by  too  niggardly  a  grant  of 
power. 

Our  institutional  arrangements  for  for- 
eign affairs  were  drafted  In  the  late  18th 
century  by  men  who  assumed  that  these 
affairs  would  be  few  and  Insignificant.  The 
Founding  Fathers  considered,  for  instance, 
that  the  Department  of  State  would  quite 
possibly  wither  away  from  disuse.  Nonethe- 
less, these  men,  deeply  Imbued  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  no  man  is  beyond  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  power,  carefully  restricted 
the  authority  of  the  President  by  the  pre- 
rogatives of  "advice  and  consent"  vested  In 
the  Senate,  and  by  the  still  broader  limita- 
tions of  the  legislative  process  as  a  whole. 
As  foreign  policy  has  become  increasingly 
merged  with  domestic  policy,  and  as  its 
conduct  has  increasingly  Involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums,  Congressional  au- 
thority, particularly  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  accordingly  en- 
hanced. It  is  exceedingly  difficult — If  not  im- 
possible— to  devise  unified  policies  oriented 
to  a  clear  and  definite  conception  of  the 
national  Interest  through  a  system  in  which 
power  and  responsibility  for  foreign  policy 
are  "shared  and  overlapping."  Policies  thus 
evolved  are  likely  to  be  ill -coordinated, 
short-ranged,  and  often  unsuccessful,  while 
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the  responsibility  for  failure  is  placed 
squarely  on  the  President,  neither  "shared" 
nor  "overlapping."  As  President  Kennedy 
said  recently:  "Success  has  many  fathers: 
failure  Is  an  orphan."  He  might  have  added 
that  every  President  finds  himself  the  in- 
voluntary proprietor  of  a  vast,  unruly 
orphanage. 

The  President  already  enjoys  far  greater 
authority  in  foreign  affairs  than  in  domestic 
policy,  but  it  is  still  authority  that  falls  short 
of  his  respousibilities.  The  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  V.  Curtiss-Wright  Export  Corp.}  U 
vested  with  "delicate,  plenary,  and  exclusive 
powers"  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
While  it  is  not  for  me  to  query  the  Juridical 
basis  of  this  dictum,  I  do  not  think  that  It 
is  accurate  In  fact. 

The  pre-eminent  responsibility  of  the 
President  for  the  formulation  and  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  clear  and  un- 
alterable. He  has,  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
defined  It,  all  powers  In  International  affairs 
"which  the  Constitution  does  not  vest  else- 
where in  clear  terms."  He  possesses  sole  au- 
thority to  communicate  and  negotiate  with 
foreign  powers.  He  controls  the  external 
aspects  of  the  Nation's  power,  which  can  be 
moved  by  his  will  alone— the  armed  forces, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and  all  of  the  vast  executive 
apparatus.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  President  has  full  respon- 
sibility, which  cannot  be  shared,  for  military 
decisions  in  a  world  In  which  the  difference 
between  safety  and  cataclysm  can  be  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  or  even  minutes.  The  President 
is  the  symbol  of  the  nation  to  the  external 
world,  the  leader  of  a  vast  aUlance  of  free 
nations,  and  the  prime  mover  In  shaping  a 
national  consensus  on  foreign  policy.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  while  this 
responsibility  Is  Indeed  very  broad,  his  au- 
thority Is  often  Infringed  upon  or  thwarted 
In  practice  by  unauthorized  persons. 

Each  new  President,  on  taking  office.  In- 
herits a  complete  foreign  policy  In  tielng, 
with  roots  as  far  back  in  the  past  as  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  He  must  preserve.  Implement, 
and— in  our  own  time — frequently  reshape 
these  broad  lines  of  policy,  taking  care  not 
to  violate  the  deep  psychological  bases  of  our 
"national  character,"  or  what  Walt  Rostow 
calls  the  "national  style." 

The  President's  power  is  Informally  but 
effectively  checked  by  the  workings — or, 
more  precisely,  the  non-workings — of  the 
sprawling  administrative  apparatus  of  gov- 
ernment, with  Its  complex  subdivisions  and 
overlapping  Jurisdictions.  The  Department 
of  State,  it  is  estimated,  participates  In  a 
vast  number  of  inter-departmental  com- 
mittees dealing  with  problems  of  foreign 
policy.  The  road  between  a  Presidential  di- 
rective and  Its  practical  Implementation  Is 
long  and  tortuous.  The  complexity  and  seem- 
ingly built-in  inertia  of  the  bureaucracy 
make  it  much  easier  and  much  safer  on  the 
operative  level  to  continue  time-honored 
routines  than  to  embark  upon  new  initia- 
tives. It  Is  much  easier  and  much  safer  to 
pursue  policies  which  proved  to  be  successful 
ten  years  ago,  but  which  have  been  made  ob- 
solete by  recent  events,  than  to  try  to  meet 
recent  events  by  novel  and  perhaps  risky 
policy  changes. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  1959,  Professor 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion in  these  words : 

"The  executive  branch  of  the  government 
is  constituted  in  such  a  way,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
as  to  make  It  virtually  Impossible  to  pursue 
consistently  a  dynamic  foreign  policy  which 
takes  the  Initiative  away  from  the  enemy 
and    which    is    mobile    enough    to    answer 
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effectively    sudden    challenges    which    may 
confront  us." 

Calling  for  drastic  simplification  of  the 
processes  of  bureaucracy.  Professor  Mor- 
genthau declared : 

"I  think  It  Is  not  by  accident  that  Mr. 
Dulles  to  a  great  extent  disregarded  the 
institutional  process  of  foreign  policy  for- 
mulation and  reached  many  Important  deci- 
sions without  reference  to  them.  It  Is  the 
only  thing  he  could  have  done  when  he  was 
confronted  with  a  task  which  required  im- 
mediate decision." 

The  principal  subordinate  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  foreign  policy  process  Is,  of 
course,  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  unlike  its  counterpart 
In  most  parliamentary  democracies,  is  scarce- 
ly defined  in  institutional  terms.  The  Sec- 
retary is  the  creature  of  the  President,  with 
as  extensive  or  restricted  powers  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  choose  to  give  him.  The  P»resldent 
can  take  his  counsel  from  whomsoever  he 
chooses.  President  Wilson,  for  example,  relied 
heavily  on  Colonel  House,  who  held  no  of- 
ficial position,  and  virtually  Ignored  Secretary 
Lansing,  whom  he  neither  liked  or  trusted. 
President  Roosevelt  relied  little  on  Secretary 
Hull  and  was  In  great  measure  "his  own 
Secretary  of  State."  Under  President  Elsen- 
hower, on  the  other  hand,  Secretary  Dulles 
seemed  at  times  to  be  exercising  those  "deli- 
cate, plenary,  and  exclusive  powers "  which 
are  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  President. 

The  lack  of  clear  institutionalization  In 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  a  continuing  corps  of  high- 
level  professionals  In  the  Department  of 
State,  In  sufficient  numbers  and  quality,  odd 
a  most  deplorable  element  of  disorder  and 
amateurism  to  the  inherent  defects  of  an 
overly  complex  bureaucracy. 

The  overriding  problem  of  Inadequate 
Presidential  authority  in  foreign  affairs,  how- 
ever, derives  not  from  the  Internal  relation- 
ships within  the  executive  branch,  but  from 
the  "checks  and  balances"  of  Congressional 
authority  in  foreign  relations.  While  Congress 
has  many  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
having  to  do  with  foreign  affairs,  these  pow- 
ers do  not  enable  the  Congress  to  Initiate  or 
shape  foreign  policy,  but  to  implement,  mod- 
ify, or  thwart  the  proposals  of  the  President, 
These  powers,  moreover,  are  widely  dispersed 
within  Congress,  distributed  among  auton- 
omous committees  each  under  a  chairman 
who  owes  little  if  anything  In  the  way  of 
political  obligation  to  the  President. 

Besides  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  principal  centers  of  foreign 
policy  power  in  Congress  are  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees  in  each 
House.  The  Appropriations  Committees  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  preservation  of 
their  prerogatives  against  executive  Incur- 
sions, with  the  result  that  it  is  all  but  impos- 
sible to  secure  funds  on  a  long-range  basis. 
The  Mutual  Program,  one  of  the  keystones 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Is  put  In  Jeopardy  an- 
nually by  the  lengthy  ritual  of  hearings,  de- 
bates, and  amendments  to  the  President's 
proposals.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
high  officials  are  obliged  to  expend  prodi- 
gious amounts  of  time  and  energy  In  shep- 
herding their  programs  through  the  glacial 
legislative  process.  For  any  given  program, 
an  Administration  spokesman  must  usually 
appear  four  times  before  Congressional  units, 
before  the  authorizing  Committees  of  each 
House  and  then  before  the  two  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

The  appropriations  process  in  Congress, 
moreover.  Is  governed  by  a  basically  faulty 
attitude.  The  central  consideration  Is  invari- 
ably money  rather  than  policy.  The  annual 
debate  on  foreign  aid  Is  focused  on  the  single 
question:  How  much  money  ought  we  spend? 
Instead  the  truly  vital  question  should  be: 
What  kind  of  policy  ought  we  to  have?  It  Is 
policy  that  should  be  determined  first,  and 
this  determination  should  provide  us  with 
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the  rationale  by  which  It  Is  decided  bow  micb 
we  ougbt  to  spend.  As  Professor  Morgentliau 
said  when  he  testified  before  the  Senlate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1959: 

"If  you  ask  me  how  much  money  we  ought 
to  spend,  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  would  sayTwe 
ought  to  spend  sufficient  money  to  kpep 
India  going.  This  might  be  twice  as  much  as 
we  are  willing  to  appropriate  or  half  as  mi^ch 
I  wouldn't  know.  .  .  ." 

These  difficulties  are  further  compounded 
by  the  premium  which  our  political  systiem 
places  on  localism  and  parochialism.  Foreign 
policy  Is  scarcely  ever  the  crucial  factor!  In 
the  election  of  Congressmen.  The  rise  cf  a 
successful  politician  to  power  in  the  United 
States  bespeaks  an  impressive  measure!  of 
skill  in  two  areas:  the  ability  to  satisfy  the 
domestic  needs  and  desires  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  citizenry,  and  the  abllltjn  to 
manipulate  political  machinery  with  shrelrd- 
ness  and  deftness.  At  no  point  In  his  risa  to 
powerful  office  does  the  typlcaily  successful 
politician  find  it  imperative  to  school  h 
self  in  the  requirements  and  problems  I  of 
foreign  policy.  Indeed  his  preoccupation  wftth 
local  matters  and  with  political  machinery 
Is  virtually  bound  to  prevent  him  from  Re- 
quiring any  breadth  or  depth  of  knowledge 
in  the  fleld  of  foreign  affairs. 

With  their  excessively  parochial  orie: 
tlon.  Congressmen  are  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
influence  of  private  pressure  and  to  the  ex- 
cesses and  liiadequacles  of  a  public  opinion 
that  Is  all  to  often  ignorant  of  the  needs,  ihe 
dangers,  and  the  opportunities  In  our  for- 
eign relations.  Walter  Llppmann,  as  astute 
an  observer  of  the  political  process  as! we 
have  In  American  journalism,  contends  tliat 
public  opinion  consistently  lags  a  generation 
behind  in  its  attitudes  and  assessments  of 
international  relations.  The  tyranny  of  pib- 
lic  opinion,  says  Llppmann,  imposes  upon  l>ur 
policy-makers  a  "compulsion  to  make  nils- 
takes."  The  poet  Yeats  was  not  wholly  wring 
when  he  laid  down  this  harsh  pronourie- 
ment  on  public  opinion:  "The  best  lack  [all 
conviction — the  worst  are  filled  with 
slonate  Intensity." 

These  views  may  be  overstated,  but  tkey 
are  not  wholly  without  merit,  and  I  p<xnt 
to  them  in  order  to  stress  the  point  tjat 
public  opinion  must  be  educated  and  led 
IT  it  is  to  bolster  a  wise  and  effective  foreign 
policy.  Only  the  President  can  provide  the 
guidance  that  Is  necessary,  whOe  legislators 
display  a  distressing  tendency  to  adhere]  to 
the  dictates  of  public  opinion,  or  at  leasq  »'' 
Its  vocal  and  organized  segments. 

I  return  now  to  my  basic  question :  Are  ^ur 
formal  political  institutions  basically  Inaile- 
quate  for  the  requirements  of  our  foreign 
policy?  Harlan  Cleveland,  former  Dean  of  the 
Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs  at  Syracxiae  and  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  stated  the  problem  succinctly  wljen 
he  oommented:  "We  know  In  our  hearts  that 
we  are  In  the  world  for  keeps,  yet  we  are  atlW 
tackling  twenty-year  problenxs  with  flve-yfcar 
plans  staffed  with  two-year  personnel  with 
one-year  appropriations."  F 

And  there  is  wisdom  for  the  present  In 
Abraham  Lincoln's  words: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present.  The  occasloiTls 
pUed  high  wtlh  difficulty  and  we  must  Bise 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  sojwe 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save  iur 
country."  I 

The  question  I  put.  without  presumlngj  to 
offer  solutions.  Is  whether  In  the  face  of^he 
harsh  necessities  of  the  1960's  we  can  affprd 
the  luxury  of  18th  century  procedures  1  of 
measured  deliberation.  It  is  highly  unlllOBly 
that  we  can  successfully  execute  a  long-ra^ge 
program  for  the  taming,  or  containing,  of 
today's  aggressive  and  revolutionary  foilces 
by  continuing  to  leave  vast  and  vital  d^l- 
sion-maklng  powers  In  the  bands  of  a  decen- 
tralized, independent-minded,  and  largely 
parochial -minded    body    of    legislators.    TTie 
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Congress,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  put  It,  is  a 
"disintegrated  ministry,"  a  Jealous  center  of 
power  with  a  built-in  antagonism  for  the 
Elxecutlve. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  arrangement  In 
Its  own  terms,  and  I  wish  that  the  conditions 
of  tranquility  in  which  this  system  flourished 
were  still  in  existence.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, and  I  submit  that  the  price  of  demo- 
cratic survival  in  a  world  of  aggressive  totali- 
tarianism Is  to  give  up  some  of  the  demo- 
cratic luxuries  of  the  past.  We  should  do  so 
with  no  Illusions  as  to  the  reasons  for  Its 
necessity.  It  Is  distasteful  and  dangerous  to 
vest  the  executive  with  powers  unchecked 
and  unbalanced.  My  question  Is  whether  we 
have  any  choice  but  to  do  so. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  our  institutional  structiue 
for  the  effective  formulation  and  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  Is  the  dual  role  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  compelled 
to  flll.  He  Is  both  head  of  state  and  head  of 
government,  both  King  and  Prime  Minister. 
If  he  falls  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  either 
of  these  roles  with  skill  and  success,  he  seri- 
ously Jeopardizes  his  effectivenes  in  the  other. 
President  Truman  was  In  many  respects  a 
forceful  and  Imaginative  head  of  government, 
but  his  failure  to  make  his  own  jjerson  a 
living  symbol  of  the  unity  and  dignity  of  the 
nation  contributed  to  the  unbridled  par- 
tisanship of  the  early  fifties  which  did  grave 
damage  to  both  his  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icies. President  Elsenhower,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  exemplary  head  of  state,  a  vir- 
tual p>ersonlficatlon  of  the  American  Ideal, 
but  his  failure  to  exercise  the  full  measure  of 
his  powers  and  duties  as  "Prime  Minister" 
was  the  cause  of  basic  failures  and  omissions 
In  our  foreign  policy.  President  Roosevelt 
was  relieved,  because  of  his  physical  affiic- 
tlons.  from  some  of  the  ceremenial  duties  re- 
quired of  other  Presidents,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  probably  a  more  effective  head 
of  government  for  this  very  reason. 

Perhaps  It  is  too  much  to  ask  one  man  to 
formulate  and  execute  national  policy,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preside  benignly  over  the  opening  of  the 
baseball  season,  to  present  an  award  to  the 
outstanding  boy  scout  of  the  year,  to  crown 
a  beauty  queen,  and  to  participate  enthusi- 
astically In  every  ceremonial  aspect  of  our 
national  life. 

In  neither  the  parliamentary  nor  totali- 
tarian systems  of  government  is  the  Execu- 
tive called  upon  to  exercise  this  dual  func- 
tion. While  the  President's  time  is  consumed 
and  his  efforts  diluted  by  Innumerable  di- 
versions of  ceremony,  such  world  leaders  as 
Macmlllan  and  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  are  able  to  focus  the  full  weight  of 
their  formidable  talents  and  energy  on  the 
charting  of  national  policy.  I  believe  we 
should  find  some  way  to  relieve  the  President 
of  the  burdens  and  diversions  of  ceremony.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how,  or  even  whether, 
this  can  be  done,  but  I  submit  that  we 
should  try  to  devise  some  means  of  divorcing 
the  duties  of  the  King  from  those  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Let  me  consider  briefly  some  of  the  con- 
trasting techniques  of  pwlicy  formation  util- 
ized by  both  friendly  and  hostile  foreign 
powers. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliamentary  system,  by  contrast  with 
our  own.  Is  the  single  line  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  initiative,  execution,  and 
control  of  national  policy  that  runs  from 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Party  leadership 
through  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament.  With  a 
disciplined  party  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  British  Prime  Minister  can 
count  upon  sold  legislative  supptort  in 
virtually  all  aspects  of  policy.  The  Cabinet 
Itself  Is  collectively  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment and  must  give  regular  accounts  of  its 
stewardship  through  weekly  "question 
hours." 

Besides  the  Immense  advantages  of  unl- 
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fled  control  and  responsibility,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  free  of  the  burdens  of  ceremony 
and  ritual,  which  are  admirably  borne  by 
the  Queen.  The  Prime  Minister  need  not 
take  even  the  time  to  deliver  his  own  "state 
of  the  union  message."  The  Queen  performs 
this  service  In  her  annual  "Speech  from  the 
Throne." 

The  Prime  Minister  has  final  responsibil- 
ity for  the  formulation  and  conduct  of 
British  foreign  policy,  and,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent, he  has  conunensurate  authority. 

In  comparing  the  powers  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  would  appear  to  have 
two  advantages.  He  has,  first  of  all,  a  fixed 
term  of  office,  no  matter  how  unpopular  he 
may  be  with  Congress  or  with  the  voters,  he 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  retain  his 
office  and  exercise  Its  powers  until  the  next 
quadrennial  election.  The  second  apparent 
advantage  is  that  the  President  Is  supreme 
within  his  Cabinet,  which  has  no  constitu- 
tional status  and  need  not  be  consulted  at 
all  by  the  President. 

Both  of  these  advantages  lose  a  good  deal 
In  practice.  While  the  Prime  Minister  Is 
technically  subject  to  a  Parliamentary  ex- 
pression of  "no  confidence."  any  Prime  Min- 
ister who  enters  office  with  a  safe  party  ma- 
jority Is,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  sure 
of  his  five  years  in  office  as  the  President  Is 
of  his  four.  And  if  the  Prime  Minister  is  more 
restricted  by  the  views  of  his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues, he  Is  nonetheless  usually  In  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  preponderant  Influence  In 
Cabinet  deliberations.  The  Prime  Minister's 
most  slgnlflcant  advantage  over  the  Presi- 
dent Is  the  extent  of  his  control  over  Parlia- 
ment, which,  far  from  being  a  oo-equal  part- 
ner. Is  for  legislative  purposes  virtually  an 
assembly  under  his  control. 

British  foreign  policy  on  the  operational 
level  has  two  distinct  advantages  over  Its 
American  counterpart:  a  FVsrelgn  Secretary 
who  occupies  an  Institutionally  defined  and 
constitutionally  sanctioned  office  and  a  pro- 
fessionalized Foreign  Office  with  built-in  pro- 
cedures for  continuity  of  administration  re- 
gardless of  changes  of  government. 

While  the  American  Secretary  of  State  Is 
directly  responsible  to  the  President  and  to 
no  one  else,  serves  only  at  his  pleasure,  and 
may  be  overridden  by  the  President  at  any 
time,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  is  usually 
a  major  political  figure  In  his  own  right  with 
a  long  exp>erlence  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Parliament,  ranking  high  In  his  party, 
and  being  constitutionally  responsible  to  the 
Cabinet  and  Parliament  as  well  as  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  power  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  essentially  dep>endfi  on  the 
personality  and  will  of  the  President.  No 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  or  could  be  relegated  to  quite  the 
Ignominy  that  Lansing  suffered  under  Wil- 
son, or  could  exercise  such  great  authority  as 
did  John  Foster  Dulles.  There  are,  of  course, 
variations.  Anthony  Eden  played  a  decidedly 
secondary  role  under  Churchill,  much  as  Hull 
did  under  Rooeevelt,  but  the  office  and  posi- 
tion of  Foreign  Secretary  remain  relatively 
stable. 

A  change  of  Administrations  In  the  United 
States  is  accompanied  by  a  radical  re-staffing 
of  the  top  pK)llcy  positions  in  the  Department 
of  State.  The  result  Is  a  f>erlodlcal  infusion 
of  officials  often  inexperienced  In  the  exer- 
cise of  governmental  power  and  responsi- 
bility. In  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  high 
degree  of  administrative  continiilty  and  pro- 
fessionalism Is  assured  by  the  existence  of 
a  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  serves  as  the  head  of  the 
corps  of  permanent  officials,  including  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  who  holds  office  regard- 
less of  changes  of  government.  The  Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary  Is  always  at  the  right 
hand  of  a  new  Foreign  Secretary  to  advise 
him  In  the  intricacies  and  pro6p>ects  of  cur- 
rent l£sues  and  In  the  assembling  of  infor- 
mation and  documentation,  and  to  caution 
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him  against  courses  of  action  which  might 
depart  frcwn  historic  policies  or  lead  the 
nation  into  unwarranted  or  dangerous  com- 
mitments. 

By  contrast  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  suffers  from  chronic  amateurism 
among  the  men  who  bear  the  chief  burdens 
of  decision-making  and  foreign  policy  execu- 
tion. Many  of  our  policy  makers  have  ac- 
quired wisdom  and  vision  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  it  has  all  too  often  been 
by  on-the-job  training.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy requires  an  infusion  of  rigorous  profes- 
sionalism. The  trials  and  errors  of  untried 
leaders  were  of  little  moment  to  the  affairs 
of  an  isolated  republic  In  the  19th  century. 
In  the  mid-twentieth  century,  the  errors  and 
vacillations  of  amateurism  can  quite  readily 
lead  to  irretrievable.  Indeed  cataclysmic, 
disasters. 

Further  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  inade- 
quBCles  of  American  foreign  policy  proce- 
dures by  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Allce- 
In- Wonderland  facade  of  Commimlst  Insti- 
tutions with  a  view  to  locating  the  true 
centers  of  power  In  Moscow  and  Peking. 

While  the  elaborate  structure  of  Soviet 
"institutions"  is  replete  with  checks  and 
obstacles,  by  contrast  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  Is  a  monument  of  effi- 
ciency, these  Inconveniences  are  evaded  by 
the  simple  and  effective  expedient  of  over- 
riding Institutional  obstacles  wherever  they 
Interfere  with  the  dictates  of  policy,  which 
Is  practically  everywhere. 

The  Institutions  of  the  state  in  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are  sub- 
ordinate at  all  levels  to  the  parallel  Institu- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party,  which  in  turn 
are  subordinate  to  the  will  and  dynamic  per- 
sonal Interaction  of  a  few  powerful  men  ex- 
ercising undefined  and  virtually  unlimited 
powers. 

The  centralization  of  power  in  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Communist  Party  is  the  over- 
riding characteristic  of  the  Soviet  system. 
Such  policy  decisions  as  are  deemed  appro- 
priate are  reported  to  the  representative  or- 
gans of  the  Party  and  state,  either  for  In- 
formation and  propaganda  purix)6es  or  for 
the  formality  of  automatic  approval.  The 
Presidium  In  fact  is  a  self-p>erpetuatlng  body 
of  Individuals  who.  though  nominally 
"elected"  by  the  Central  Committee,  hold 
their  positions  by  virtue  of  their  adminis- 
trative ability,  their  prowess  In  the  Internal 
political  struggles  and  Intrigues  of  the  Krem- 
lin, and  their  loyalty  to  the  current  dictator. 
The  operations  of  the  Presidium,  unlike 
those  of  a  Western  Cabinet,  must  be  under- 
stood almost  entirely  In  personal  rather  than 
institutional  terms.  The  overriding  objective 
lu  the  shaping  of  policy,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  Is  to  get  the  Job  done,  and  if  ma- 
chinery or  legal  red  tape  poses  obstructions. 
It  Is  ignored  or  overriden. 

From  his  vantage  point  at  the  apex  of  both 
party  and  government  hierarchies,  reinforced 
by  his  unmeasurable  personal  authority, 
Khrxishchev  exercises  virtually  unrestricted 
control  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  He  does  not 
rale  In  the  high-handed  fashion  of  Stalin, 
being  by  nature  gregarious,  extroverted,  and 
garrulous,  and  he  appears  to  have  delegated 
substantial  authority  to  trusted  subordi- 
nates. Mlkoyan.  for  example,  is  Khrushchev's 
closest  adviser  in  foreign  affairs.  In  addition 
to  his  pre-eminent  political  power  In  a  totally 
centralized  system.  Khrushchev  has  also  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  chief  of  state,  a  cere- 
monial dignity  which  he  finds  convenient  in 
his  visits  to  foreign  countries. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  all -encom- 
passing powers  and  duties  would  impose  up- 
on Khrushchev  a  far  heavier  burden  of  detail 
and  ceremony  than  those  which  afflict  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  For  reasons  which  are  not  whol- 
ly clear,  Khrushchev  finds  ample  time  to  re- 
flect at  leisure  on  the  goals  and  means  of 
Soviet  policy.  Walter  Llppmann  repwrts  that 
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during  hU  recent  Soviet  visit,  he  was  receiv- 
ed by  Khrushchev  for  an  interview  that  last- 
ed eight  hours,  dxirtng  which  time  the  Chair- 
man was  troubled  by  no  Interruptions  and 
api)eared  to  be  completely  relaxed  and  free 
from  the  distractions  which  plague  our  high 
officials. 

The  evidence  Is  thvis  Impressive  that  while 
the  Soviet  leader  has  virtually  unlimited 
authority  to  act  vigorously  and  decisively, 
to  change  courses  with  dispatch,  and  to  focus 
the  vast  resourcs  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  any 
objective  which  he  deems  pre-eminent;  he 
also  has  the  time  and  the  temperament  that 
allow  him  to  think  and  talk  at  length  and  to 
chart  long-range  policy  goals. 

What  is  true  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Khnishchev  appears  to  be  even  more  true 
of  Communist  China  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  Like 
Its  Soviet  counterpart,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  has  absorbed  the  elaborate  in- 
stitutions of  state,  and  preeminent  power  is 
lodged  In  the  Party  Politburo,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Soviet  Party  Presidium.  Within  the 
Politburo  there  Is  a  standing  committee  com- 
posed of  the  highest  ranking  members  of  the 
larger  body.  The  leadership  of  this  inner  core 
consists  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  First  Secretary  of 
the  Party,  Liu  Shao-chl,  Chairman  of  the 
Republic,  and  Chou  En-lal,  Premier  of  the 
Government.  These  three  men,  and  espe- 
cially Mao,  hold  In  their  hands  the  real 
nuclevis  of  power  In  Conmiunist  China. 

Mao  feels  that  his  all -important  position 
in  p>ollcy  formulation  requires  freedom  from 
administration  and  ceremonial  tasks.  In 
1959  he  gave  up  the  office  of  Chairman  of 
the  Republic  and  he  now  holds  no  position 
In  government,  allowing  himself  ample  time 
for  the  consideration  and  reflective  thinking 
that  he  regards  as  the  essential  prerequisite 
to  sound  policy  formulation.  In  recent  years 
he  has  apparently  made  very  little  attempt 
to  Intervene  In  matters  of  detail  and  has  for 
the  most  part  left  the  execution  of  programs 
to  his  trusted  subordinates. 

Confronted  with  adversaries  who  are  thus 
able  to  focus  unrestrained  p>ersonal  power 
and  vast  resources  on  the  advancement  of  a 
grand  design  that,  if  realized,  will  mean  the 
destruction  of  free  Institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  orga- 
nize and  leed  the  defense  ol  the  free  world 
through  the  use  of  institutions  and  processes 
that  were  designed  for  a  radically  different 
world  of  almost  two  centuries  ago.  I  do  not 
contend  that  we  should  abandon  these  insti- 
tutions, for  their  preservation  constitutes  the 
very  core  of  our  national  interest.  Nor  do  1 
offer  at  this  juncture  a  blueprint  for  the 
overhaul  of  our  national  pwllcy  machinery. 
I  do  contend,  however. — very  urgently — that 
the  American  j)€ople  and  their  leaders  must 
give  prompt  and  serious  thought  to  the  need 
for  major  changes  in  the  cumbersome  pro- 
cedures of  our  foreign  pwllcy  formulation. 

As  the  leader  of  a  beleaguered  community 
of  free  nations,  the  United  States  Is  under 
the  most  pressing  compulsion  to  form  wise 
and  farslghted  policies,  oriented  to  a  clearly 
conceived  concept  of  the  national  Interest 
and  implemented  by  carefully  devised  and 
firmly  co-ordinated  specific  Unes  of  action. 
The  essence  of  this  compulsion  Is  the  confer- 
ral of  greatly  increased  authority  on  the 
President,  coupled  with  relief  from  many  of 
his  ceremonial  duties.  The  President  alone 
can  act  to  mobilize  our  p)ower  and  resources 
toward  the  realization  of  clearly  defined  ob- 
jectives and  to  wean  the  American  i>eople 
and  their  representatives  from  the  luxuries 
of  parochialism  and  self-indulgence  that 
they  can  no  longer  afford.  The  enhancement 
of  Presidential  p)ower  Is.  as  I  have  said,  a 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  prospect.  It  Is 
seen  to  be  a  comi>elllng  necessity,  however, 
when  set  against  the  alternative  of  Immobil- 
ity, which  can  only  lead  to  consequences 
immeasurably  more  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous. 

Even  In  the  1830"8,  De  Tocquevllle  was  able 
to  say: 
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"Foreign  i>oIltlcs  demand  scarcely  any  of 
those  qualities  which  a  democracy  pKJssesses; 
and  they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the  per- 
fect use  of  almost  all  those  faculties  in  which 
It  is  deficient  ...  a  democracy  is  unable  to 
regulate  the  details  of  an  imi>ortant  under- 
taking, to  p>er8evere  in  a  design,  and  to  work 
out  Its  execution  in  the  presence  of  serious 
obstacles.  It  cannot  combine  its  measures 
with  secrecy,  and  it  will  not  await  their  con- 
sequences with  patience.  These  are  qualities 
which  more  esp>eclally  belong  to  an  individ- 
ual, or  to  an  aristocracy." 


UNIVERSAL  RAILROAD  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NrW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  we  have  something  to 
learn  from  Japan's  system  of  oi>eratlng 
their  passenger  railroad  service.  The  New 
Tokaido  Line  of  the  Japanese  National 
Railways,  in  contrast  to  the  983,000  pas- 
sengers carried  by  the  New  York- 
Washington  Metroliners,  has  carried 
more  than  350,000  in  a  single  day  along 
its  320-mile  corridor  between  Tokyo  and 
Osaka.  One  reason  for  the  success  of  this 
service  is  that  it  has  the  railroad  line  to 
itself,  while  the  Metroliner  and  other 
potentially  effective  services  in  the 
United  States  must  share  their  lines  with 
low  spjeed  local  services  and  freight 
traflSc. 

But  Japan  is  suffering  the  same  prob- 
lems as  we  are  when  it  comes  to  its  regu- 
lar passenger  system  and  its  freight  sys- 
tem. They  are  suffering  the  same  labor 
problems,  their  system  is  running  at  a 
loss,  the  accimiulated  debt  stands  at  $1.6 
billion,  its  passenger  traffic  has  dropped 
17  percent,  and  its  freight  traffic  has 
dropped  19  percent. 

Amtrack.  although  it  has  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  getting  off  the  groimd,  went 
into  effect  on  May  1.  Perhaps  this  cor- 
p>oration  will  begin  to  pull  together  our 
beleaguered  passenger  services.  We  will 
be  looking  forward  to  seeing  how  well 
it  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  this  article 
from  the  April  24,  1971  issue  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  entitled  "Japan's  Trou- 
bled Railroads, "  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Japan's   Tboubled   Rau^oads 

The  world's  best  maintained,  best  run,  and 
most  heavily  patronized  railroad  passenger 
service  can  be  found  along  the  densely  popu- 
lated 320-ml.  corridor  between  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  on  the  main  Japanese  Island  of  Hon- 
shu. It  Is  universally  admired,  emulated 
(after  a  fashion)  in  Western  E^irop>e,  and 
held  up  in  this  country  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  what  railroad  passenger  travel  could 
be  like  If  we  tried  harder.  It  Is  so  successful 
that.  In  contrast  to  the  New  York-Washing- 
ton Metroliners,  which  carried  983,000  p>a8- 
sengers  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  the  New  Tokaido  Line  of  the  Japa- 
nese National  Railways  has  carried  more  than 
350,000  passengers  in  a  single  day. 

One  thing  that  makes  the  New  Tokaido 
Line  service  so  good — emd  repoi-tedly  so  prof- 
itable, though  JNR  officials  decline  to  break 
out  sp)eclfic  figures — is  that  the  bullet-nosed 
expresses  have  the  line  to  themselves.  Every- 
thing else  stays  on  the  Old  Tokaido  Line,  a 
narrow-gauge,    19th-century    raUroad    that 
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meanders  and  struggles  through  the  Incred  - 
bly  crowded  industrial  strip.  There  are  lo 
lumbering  freights  to  beat  down  the  rails  or 
to  require  that  curves  on  the  New  Tokalc  o 
Line  be  banked  less  steeply  than  they  are. 
There  are  no  locals  to  get  In  the  way  of  tie 
125-mph  expresses.  Because  the  relative  y 
short  distance  and  the  fast,  three-hour  ard 
10-mlnute  running  time  do  not  lend  theni- 
selves  to  overnight  service,  the  New  Tokalc  o 
Lane  enjoys  a  unique  benefit:  It  Is  clos<d 
for  six  hours  every  night  so  that  hordes  of 
maintenance  forces  can  manicure  Its  roadb<  d 
back  to  the  required  degree  of  smoothness. 
The  New  Tokaldo  Line,  In  short.  Is  such  a 
success  that  JNR  Is  building  or  plannli.g 
3,700  ml.  of  additional  high-speed  rallroal, 
though  because  of  the  population  on  the  new 
rout«s  In  less  dense,  officials  do  not  expe:t 
them  to  do  as  well. 

What  many  Westerners  do  not  know  is 
that  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Japanese  Ni - 
tlonal  Railways — the  relatively  grubby  par;s 
that  form  the  backbone  of  domestic  tranii- 
portation  in  Japan — are  plugging  precipi- 
tously Into  the  same  problems  that  plagxie 
railroads  everywhere.  Indeed,  anyone  listen- 
ing to  complaints  about  the  JNR.  and  to  tl.e 
proposed  solutions,  might  think  that  the 
Japanese  railway  system  resembles  a  huge  y 
magnified  nationalized  Penn  Central. 

MONEY    TROUBLES 

The  JNR  has  lost  $2-billlon  In  the  seven 
years  since  1964,  despite  two  fare  hikes.  I« 
share  of  passenger  traffic  has  dropi)ed  IT  r 
in  the  past  nine  years,  and  freight  traffic  fur 
the  period  is  off  19  % .  The  accumulated  del  >t 
stands  at  $l.6-blUlon,  and  the  JNR  Is  cu-- 
rently  losing  money  on  all  but  1,488  ml.  of 
Its  13,000-ml.  system. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  Railroad- 
ing in  Japan  Is  labor-intensive,  and  tie 
changing  travel  and  living  habits  of  tie 
Japanese  people  have  eroded  the  nea-- 
monopwDly  of  Japanese  transportation  that 
the  JNR  held  before  World  War  II.  Highways 
have  taken  an  increasing  share  of  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight. 

"Every  year,"  says  Satoshl  Isozakl,  JNR 
president,  "our  payroll  goes  up  by  some  $19(1- 
mllllon,  but  our  revenue  goes  up  only  about 
S140-mllllon.  How  can  you  operate  a  ral- 
road  on  a  commercial  basis  with  this  kind 
of  situation?"  Total  labor  costs  In  1970  cane 
to  nearly  $2-billlon.  against  some  $3-bUllcn 
In  total   revenue. 

The  JNR  which  will  celebrate  Its  centei- 
nlal  next  year,  has  not  always  drained  th  e 
national  exchequer.  A  favorite  Isozakl  saylr  g 
Is:  "We  ran  In  the  black  for  92  years."  Hof  - 
Ing  to  get  back  In  the  black  again,  the  JNfl 
has  launched  a  10-year  program  of  weeding 
out  superfluous  employees  and  replacing  olil, 
unprofitable  lines. 

REORGANIZATION 

Isozakl,  58,  Is  a  longtime  railroad  man. 
He  Joined  the  JNR  straight  out  of  Tokyo  Un;  - 
verslty,  moving  up  the  ladder  all  the  way 
from  section  chief  to  vice-president  befoie 
assuming  the  presidency  18  months  ago.  Hs 
predecessor,  Relsuke  Ishida,  had  been  a  trac  - 
ing  company  executive  before  turning  to  rail- 
roading, and  is  now  retired  to  farming. 

Isozakl  calls  himself  "just  a  railway  clerk  " 
but  he  speaks  with  all  the  authority  of  h  s 
new  office.  The  dictates  of  local  politics,  f(  r 
example,  moved  the  federal  Diet  to  appropr:  - 
ate  some  $300-mlUlon  to  build  new  rail  lln«s 
Into  out-of-the-way  rural  areas.  Says  Isozakl, 
"I  consider  this  nonsense." 

Despite  such  problems,  the  JNR  has  feden  1 
government  backing  for  a  three-pronged  re- 
organization and  modernization  program 
that  it  hopes  will  wipe  out  its  deficit  by 
1978.  These  plans  call  for  eliminating  120  - 
000  employees  from  the  pajrroll,  abandoning 
Uttle-used  local  lines  and  stations  letting 
local  governments  operate  any  that  are  con- 
sldertd  a  "social  minimum"  for  public  serv- 
ice,  and  building  a  network  of  high-speel 
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standard  gauge  lines  to  replace  Japan's  old 
narrow-gauge  system. 

President  Isozakl.  zeroing  in  on  another 
problem,  says  the  JNR  could  get  by  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  3,000  freight  stations  It  now  has. 
"We  still  have  a  freight  station  every  three 
or  four  miles,  the  same  as  100  years  ago," 
he  says.  "They  ought  to  spread  out  30  or  40 
miles  apart.  Our  problem  is  that  we  have 
modern  lines  like  the  Tokaldo,  but  we  also 
have  some  remnants  of  the  19th  Century. 

PARING 

It  Will  not  be  all  that  easy  to  streamline 
the  JNR.  Automobile  dealers  and  users  have 
already  screamed  about  some  $8-mllllon  in 
new  taxes  that  they  were  asked  to  contribute 
In  fiscal  1971,  (beginning  Apr.  1,  to  help 
finance  construction  of  new  high-speed  ex- 
press lines.  Another  912-mllLion  will  come 
from  a  government  loan. 

Transportation  Minister  Tomlsaburo  Hash- 
imoto shrugs  and  says,  "Even  the  car  own- 
ers have  to  travel  by  train  sometimes,  so  they 
can't  complain  too  much."  Behind  the  com- 
plaints, however,  Is  the  fact  that  the  JNR's 
share  of  the  passenger  market  skidded  from 
51%  In  1960  to  34%  In  1969.  Private  rail- 
ways saw  their  share  drop  from  25%  to  18%. 
In  the  same  period,  the  automobile's  share 
zoomed  from  5%  to  27%.  Highway  traffic 
took  an  even  heavier  load  In  the  freight  de- 
partment: The  JNR's  share  of  freight  traf- 
fic dropped  from  38%  in  1960  to  19%  in 
1909,  while  the  trucking  Industry  boosted  Its 
share  from  15%  to  38% . 

Even  louder  protests  than  those  over  tax- 
es are  likely  to  arise  when  the  JNR  begins 
abolishing  Jobs  and  local  rail  lines.  JNR  of- 
ficials are  quick  to  emphasize  that  they  are 
not  going  to  fire  anybody,  a  practice  that 
would  go  against  the  grain  of  a  country 
where  employees  of  big  Industry  traditional- 
ly have  life-long  tenure.  But  120,000  of  the 
JNR's  475,000  employees  are  due  to  retire  over 
the  next  10  years,  and  most  of  these  Jobs 
simply  will  not  be  refilled.  The  railroad  also 
hopes  to  "rationalize"  Jobs — to  eliminate  as- 
sistant engineers,  for  example. 

OEADWOOD 

"It's  not  that  there  are  100,000  deadwood 
employees  In  JNR,"  says  Hideo  Yoshitake. 
deputy  director  of  corporate  planning.  "But 
we  are  rationalizing.  Maybe  we'll  go  to  more 
automatic  ticket  vending  machines,  maybe 
we'll  close  down  some  lines,  and  maybe  we'll 
leave  about  40%  of  our  stations  unmanned. 
We'll  also  go  to  more  mechanization  In  main- 
tenance work." 

To  a  U.S.  railroader.  Earl  White,  who  Is 
Tokyo  sales  director  for  the  Chicago,  Mll- 
wavikee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  RR  Co.,  labor  on 
the  JNR  is  something  to  marvel  at.  "The 
thing  Is,  they  seem  to  use  so  much  help. 
You  see  so  many  employees  hanging  around 
the  stations.  Coming  from  the  States,  you 
Just  can't  believe  It."  JNR  has  more  than  36 
employees  for  every  mile  of  route;  the  Mil- 
waukee, by  contrast,  has  only  about  15,000 
employees,  less  than  IVi  workers  per  each  of 
its  10,475  ml.  of  routes. 

Any  plans  to  change  the  system  are  being 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  280,000-member 
National  Railway  Workers  Union.  Its  vice- 
chairman,  Sadao  Pujl.  said  recently;  "The 
problem  Is  not  their  method  of  reducing 
employees,  but  whether  they  need  to  reduce 
them.  The  JNR  says  it's  going  to  abolish  un- 
profitable lines  and  stations.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility of  JNR  as  a  public  enterprise  U 
not  whether  to  run  In  the  black  or  red.  but 
whether  to  run  transportation  for  the  pub- 
lic. Its  responsibility  is  public  service,  and 
If  It's  running  In  the  red,  then  it's  the  na- 
tion's responsibility  to  subsidize  the  railroads 
through  taxes." 

Since  the  JNR  is  operated  as  a  public  cor- 
poration (It  was  run  directly  by  the  Trans- 
port Ministry  before  the  war),  the  public 
already  subsidizes  the  railway  to  some  extent 
through  government  loans  and  aid.  In  re- 
turn, the  railroad  carries  a  "public  burden" 
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In  discount  rates  for  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine freight,  students,  and  season-ticket 
buyers,  which  the  line  figures  amounted  to 
about  9145-million  in  lost  revenues  last  year. 
"If  It  hadn't  been  for  that,  we'd  be  In  the 
black,"  Yosbltako  claims. 

THE    FXTTTJRE 

President  Isozakl  believes  that  both  JNR 
employees  and  the  public  today  understand 
the  railway's  fliianclal  crisis.  As  an  example 
of  changing  public  opinion,  he  cites  that  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  year,  the  JNR  was  able 
to  abandon  two  losing  local  liens  without 
major  protest  from  either  union  or  public. 

Transport  Minister  Hashimoto  notes  that 
some  prefectural  governments  have  already 
agreed  to  a  proposed  new  Regional  Railroad 
District  Federation,  which  will  be  financed 
Jointly  by  federal  and  prefectural  govern- 
ments and  will  operate  about  3,700  ml.  of  the 
local  lines  that  are  piling  up  the  biggest 
deficits.  Relieved  of  these  losses,  Hashimoto 
thinks  the  JNR  should  be  able  to  operate  in 
the  black. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  the  new  high 
speed  lines  being  built  or  planned  will  be 
as  successful  as  the  New  Tokaldo  Line.  Hideo 
Shima,  a  retired  JNR  executive  who  helped 
plan  the  New  Tokaldo  Line  and  who  present- 
ly heads  the  Japanese  Railway  Engineers 
Assn.,  points  out  that  the  planned  new  routes 
do  not  have  as  rich  a  market  potential  as 
the  Tokaldo. 

"They  have  political  meaning,"  Shima  says, 
"but  I  don't  think  they  can  be  profitable." 
Shima  concedes  that  many  had  been  Just 
as  pessimistic  about  the  chances  of  the  New 
Tokaldo  Line,  and  adds:  "When  we  asked 
the  World  Bank  for  a  loan,  we  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  railroad  wouldn't  run  to 
full  capacity  for  20  years.  But  it's  rxmning 
practically  full  now." 

Comfjetitlon  for  the  New  Tokaldo  Line 
comes  from  the  old  rail  line,  which  Is 
cheaper,  a  new  expressway  opened  In  1969, 
and  from  air  transport.  The  new  expressway 
has  had  little  effect  on  rail  traffic  so  far.  Air 
travel  from  Tokyo  to  Osaka — a  45-nilnute 
filght  compared  to  3  hours,  10  minutes  for 
the  bullet  trains — after  dropping  from  15% 
to  8%  of  the  market,  has  climbed  back  to 
13%.  Air  advocates  have  also  proposed  using 
the  potentially  huge  caf>acity  of  Boeing  747s 
by  packing  the  regular  compartments  with 
seats,  the  belly  compartments  with  box 
lunches,  and  shuttling  the  planes  back  and 
forth. 

To  keep  potential  passengers  on  the 
ground,  the  JNR  Is  now  building  an  experi- 
mental super-high-speed  railroad,  using  lin- 
ear Induction  motors  and  magnetic  suspen- 
sion to  reach  speeds  of  300  mph.  This  system, 
which  involves  extremely  powerful,  super- 
cooled magnets,  generates  such  a  force  that 
a  vehicle  Is  literally  repelled  upward  from 
the  track.  Either  magnetic  levltatlon  or  the 
more  "conventional"  tracked  air  cushion  ve- 
hicles are  essential  for  a  speed  increase  above 
the  125  mph  of  the  New  Tokaldo  lAne.  In 
fact,  as  the  track  on  the  Tokyo-Osaka  line  is 
pounded  by  even  the  lightweight  cars  of  the 
expresses,  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  costly 
to  maintain,  and  In  some  places  speeds  have 
had  to  be  reduced.  "My  Idea  Is  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  21st  Century  railroad  in 
Japan,"  Isozakl  says.  "As  I  tell  my  employees, 
we're  an  Industry  with  a  future." 
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Communication  recently  voted  a  special 
citation  to  CBS  News  for  its  timely  and 
distinguished  documentary  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon." 

In  accepting  the  citation,  Mr.  Richard 
S.  Salant,  president  of  CBS  News,  spoke 
about  the  grave  dangers  of  overzealous 
regulation  of  broadcast  journalism  by  the 
Government  and  about  the  constitutional 
restraints  upon  such  regulation.  Mr.  Sal- 
ant's  thoughtful  and  excellent  speech 
places  into  sharp  focus  this  important  is- 
sue, about  which  there  has  arisen  so 
much  controversy  and  confusion. 

As  Mr.  Salant  points  out,  what  is  at 
stake  is  "the  issue  of  how  free  journalism 
can  exist  in  a  context  of  licensing"  and 
he  says  this  "may  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant, certainly  the  most  far-reaching, 
first  amendment  issue  which  has 
emerged  in  this  century."  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  first 
amendment's  prohibition  on  "abridging 
the  freedom  of  the  press"  covers  the 
broadcast  media  as  well  as  the  printed 
press. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  this  House 
may  soon  have  to  face  squarely  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  proper  and  constitu- 
tionally permissible  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  vis-a-vis  the  broadcast  news 
media.  I  strongly  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  ponder  Mr.  Salant's 
remarks  before  deciding  that  question, 
and  to  that  end  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  his  speech  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks  by  Richard  S.  Salant 
Dean  Wlebe,  faculty  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Communication,  honored  guests:  With 
pride  and  deep  gratitude,  I  receive  this  ci- 
tation for  those  who  really  did  the  work  In 
making  the  broadcast  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  and  for  all  my  colleagues  at  CBS. 
But  you  have  not  aisked  me  here,  nor  have 
I  come  here,  for  the  ceremonial  business  of 
award-giving  and  award-receiving — the  for- 
mer in  any  event,  as  George  C.  Scott  has  re- 
cently rediscovered,  being  more  blessed  than 
the  latter.  Rather,  we  are  here  for  a  com- 
mon and  significant  purpose — to  consider 
what  may  well  be  the  most  important,  cer- 
tainly the  most  Jar-reaching,  First  Amend- 
ment Issue  which  has  emerged  In  this  cen- 
tury— the  Issue  of  how  free  Journalism  can 
exist  In  a   context  of  licensing. 

This  was  hardly  the  Issue  we  Intended  to 
raise  when,  a  year  ago  last  January,  I  sug- 
gested to  my  colleagues  that  we  look  Into 
doing  a  documentary  on  the  vast  apparatus 
of  government  public  relations.  Nor  was  It 
the  Issue  we  Intended  to  raise  when.  In 
February  1971,  we  broadcast  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  which  ultimately  evolved 
from  my  January  1970  suggestion.  All  that 
we  were  trying  to  raise  were  issues  arising 
out  of  the  public  Information  activities  of 
the  Pentagon — issues  which  Involved  civil - 
lan-mUltary  relationships,  the  fine  line  be- 
tween Information  and  propaganda,  and 
even  war  and  peace. 

Those  were  Important  Issues  which  war- 
ranted honest  debate.  But  they  are  not  the 
issues  we  have  wound  up  with.  Instead  we've 
wound  up  with  the  Issue  of  our  very  sur- 
vival as  Journalists. 

What  happened  is  that  we  got  some  pow- 
erful people  In  two  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment mad  at  us — Pentagon  officials  who  at 
least  publicly  were  rather  mild  and  said 
nothing  worse  than  that  our  broadcast  was 
somewhat  unprofessional;  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  ^nned  Services  Committee  to 
whom  we  were  un-American  and  Goebbels- 
Uke;  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  found  us — and  this  really  hurt 
my    mother — disreputable. 
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And  so  next,  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  both  the  FCC 
and  over  broEUlcast  legislation,  moved  In:  It 
Issued  a  subpoena,  which  demanded  not 
only  the  film  and  transcript  of  what  we  ac- 
tually broadcast,  but  all  the  raw  material 
which  we  did  not  use.  We  have  respectfully 
declined  to  furnish  anything  other  than 
what  we  broadcast.  We  have  informed  the 
Subcommittee  of  our  deeply  held  conviction 
that  its  request  raises  fundamental  Consti- 
tutional   issues.  ^  ^  ^^ 

There  have  been  lots  of  words  on  what  the 
Congressional  Investigation  and  the  sub- 
poena are  all  about.  There  have  been  legal 
theses  on  legislative  purposes,  on  the  Incon- 
sistency between  public  Interest  on  the  one 
hand  and  misrepresentation,  falsity  and  dis- 
tortion on  the  other  hand.  There  wUl  be 
many  more  words  before  this  is  finally  re- 
solved. But  when  you  cut  through  all  the 
words.  It  comes  down  to  one  stark  fact — the 
government,  through  a  legislative  commit- 
tee proposes  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  our  edit- 
ing and  our  accuracy;  It  proposes  to  decide 
whether  we  have  met  Its  notions  of  proper 
Journalism. 

Congressman  Staggers.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee,  himself  has  made  this 
clear.  He  told  reporters  that  the  subpoena's 
premise  is  that  since  broadcasters  are  li- 
censed to  operate  In  the  public  interest,  it 
is  very  Important  that  the  networks  are  ac- 
curate." The  purpose  of  the  subpoena  Is  to 
obtain  our  raw  materials  out  of  which  the 
broadcast  was  edited  In  order  that  the  Sub- 
committee may  compare  the  raw  materials 
with  what  was  broadcast — compare  and 
decide  whether  It  would  have  made  the  same 
news  Judgments  that  we  did. 

If  the  Subcommittee  goes  forward  with 
this,  and  the  full  Commerce  Committee,  and 
then  the  full  House  of  Representatives,  and 
then  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
hold it,  broadcast  Journalism  Is  substantlaUy 
excluded  from  the  First  Amendment.  We 
become  not  Just  second-class  citizens,  but 
aliens. 

This  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  How 
we  got  to  thU  point  Is  a  story  of  self-delusion 
that  we  could  live  with  the  step-by-step  en- 
croachments, that  each  encroachment  would 
be  the  last,  that  somehow  we  could  muddle 
through  and  the  Issue  need  never  be  drawn. 
We  were  mistaken. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the  "natural 
process  of  things  la  for  liberty  to  yield  and 
for  government  to  gain  ground."  That,  in 
fact.  Is  why  he  Insisted  on  adding  a  bill  of 
rights  to  the  Constitution — to  provide  the 
Constitutional  antidote  to  this  "natural 
process." 

But  tyranny  does  not  always  come  by 
coups.  Repression  and  erosion  of  the  First 
Amendment  normally  roll  In,  like  the  fog, 
silently  on  little  cat  feet.  We  move— for- 
ward, and  unhappily  sometimes  back- 
ward— not  by  revolution  but  by  scarcely  no- 
ticed evolution.  In  1788,  James  Madison  put 
It  this  way:  "There  are  more  instances  of 
the  abridgment  ot  the  freedom  of  the  people 
by  gradual  and  silent  encroachments  of 
those  in  power  than  by  violent  and  sudden 
usurpations."  And  In  1970,  Lord  E>evlln 
brought  Madison  to  the  20th  century  press 
when  he  observed  that  "If  freedom  of  the 
press  .  .  .  perishes.  It  wlU  not  be  by  sudden 
death  ...  It  will  be  a  long  time  dying  from 
a  debilitating  disease  caused  by  a  series  of 
erosive  measures,  each  of  which.  If  examined 
singly,  would  have  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  It." 

And  that  precisely  Is  what  Is  happening  to 
broadcast  JoumaUsm.  It  has  been  done  to  us 
by  fine  men,  beneficently  motivated,  seeking 
to  Ewihleve  what  we  all  want  to  achieve — 
excellence  in  reporting  and  editing,  truth, 
accuracy,  fairness,  balance  end  an  Informed 
public  essential  to  a  viable  democracy.  It 
has  all  been  done  to  us  by  these  good  men 
who  are  as  Impatient  as  we  In  Journalism 
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are  with  imperfection.  Impatient  with  rogues. 
Impatient  with  demagogues  who  would  use 
the  air  to  Impose  their  own  phUosophles, 
impatient  with  those  who  use  their  licenses 
to  squeeze  out  the  last  buck.  These  good 
men.  so  motivated,  serving  on  the  FCC  or 
cheering  them  on,  have  done  what  I  can- 
not assure  you  I  would  have  refrained  from 
doing  had  I  been  on  the  Commission  or  in 
the  government — use  the  tempting  lever  of 
licensing  to  "Improve"  broadcast  Journal- 
ism and  avoid  the  abuses  and  the  sins  that 
have  marked  the  earlier  history  of  the  print 
media — the  polemicists,  the  yellow  Journal- 
ists, the  one-party  press.  Forgive  these  good 
men  trying  to  do  good,  for  only  now  do  we, 
and  now  at  least  one  of  them — to  whom  I 
wUl  return  shortly — realize  what  they  have 
done.  The  sword  of  Damocles  they  forged  is, 
after  all,  two-edged  and  cuts  both  ways. 
These  good  men.  with  their  own  notions  of 
good  broadcasting  and  good  Journalism, 
built,  step  by  step,  an  Instrument  which  now 
Is  being  used  by  other  men  whose  entry  Into 
our  newsrooms  they  never  Intended. 

What  none  of  these  good  regulators,  what 
none  of  us,  had  realized  was  that  any  gov- 
ernment Intrusion  designed  to  oversee  Jour- 
nalism and  make  it  more  nearly  what  they 
think  it  should  oe  has  no  stopping  place. 
It  Is  something  like  seduction — or  the  war 
In  Indochina.  The  beginnings  are  innocent; 
each  succeeding  step  leads  to  deeper  in- 
volvement; finally  the  line  Is  crossed  and  we 
wonder  how  It  ever  went  so  far. 

It  Is  all  based  on  a  fallacy,  a  delusion 
which  that  great  scholar  and  teacher  of  the 
First  Amendment,  Zechariah  Chafee,  noted: 
"Whenever  anybody  is  Inclined  to  look  to 
the  government  for  help  In  making  the  mass 
media  do  what  we  desire  of  them,  he  had 
better  ask  himself  one  antiseptic  question: 
'Am  I  envisaging  myself  as  the  official  who 
Is  going  to  administer  the  policy  which  seems 
to  me  so  good?'  Justice  Holmes  remarked 
that,  when  socialism  came,  he  hoped  he 
would  be  "on  the  committee.'  You  and  I  are 
not  going  to  be  on  the  committee  which  Is 
charged  vrtth  making  newspapers  or  radio 
scripts  better  written  and  more  accurate  and 
impartial.  It  is  very  easy  to  assume  that 
splendid  fellows  In  our  crowd  wUl  be  exer- 
cising the  large  powers  over  the  flow  of 
facts  and  opinions  which  seem  to  us  essential 
to  save  society,  but  that  Is  an  Iridescent 
dream.  We  must  be  prepared  to  take  oui 
chances  with  the  kind  of  politicians  we  par- 
ticularly dislike,  because  that  is  what  we 
may  get." 

We  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  the 
false  notion  of  these  good  men — the  notion 
that  It  IS  all  right  to  Intrude  Into  the  news- 
rooms because  good  men  are  the  Intruders, 
vrtth  good  objectives.  But  the  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  discriminate  between  good 
intruders  and  bad  intruders.  It  does  not  per- 
mit our  kind  of  man  In  the  government  to 
edit  for  us,  but  forbid  their  kind  of  man.  It 
does  not  say  Vice  President  Agnew  can  come 
In,  but  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson  can- 
not or  that  Nick  Johnson  can  come  in,  but 
Splro  Agnew  cannot. 

The  First  Amendment,  In  short,  does  not 
permit  intrusion  to  enforce  a  Journalistic 
approach  of  which  you  and  I  ai^rove  but 
forbid  intrusion  to  enforce  an  approach  of 
which  you  and  I  disapprove. 

The  three  decades  of  increasing  intrusion 
Into  delicate  areas  of  news  editing,  news 
treatment  and  news  Judgments,  no  matter 
how  nobly  proposed  or  Intended,  have 
brought  us  today  to  a  point  of  no  return 
where  the  Issue  Is  nothing  less  than  whether 
free  broadcast  Journalism  can  exist.  And  If 
free  broadcast  Journalism  cannot  exist,  how 
secure  can  print  Journalism  be?  Can  only 
our  end  of  the  rowboat  sink? 

For  Journalism,  like  a  nation,  cannot 
exist  half  free  and  half  slave.  Unless  the  issues 
which  now  confront  us  are  resolved  In  favor 
of  freedom,  honest.  Independent,  credible 
broadcast  Journalism — and  if  it  is  not  honest. 
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Independent  and  credible,  It  Is  not  Joiimsl- 
Ism  at  aU— Is  at  an  end. 

And  so.  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  course  of  CBS  Is  clear,  and  It  has  befn 
chartered:  We  shall  do  what  we  must  do  fis 
Prank  Stanton,  the  President  of  CBS,  said 
to  the  stockholders  at  the  Annual  Meetlngi  a 
week  ago:  i 

With  the  firm  conviction  that  we  are  dolig 
the  right  thing — right  for  the  Amertcapi 
People  whom  both  government  and  Journ^- 
Ism  exist  to  serve,  right  for  the  tradition  ai^d 
exercise  of  a  freedom  as  old  as  this  repiibltc 
and  right  for  CBS  as  a  responsible  Instltii- 
tlon — we  will  take  every  step  necessary  a4d 
open  to  us  to  resist  this  unwarranted  action 
of  a  Congressional  Committee  and  to  ke^p 
broculcast  Journalism  free  of  government  s\ 
velUance.  Too  much  Is  at  stake  for  us  to 
less." 

But  we  cannot,  nor  should  we,  do   tt 
alone.  After  all.  it  Is  not  CBS'  Plrst  Amen^ 
ment;  It  is  not  CBS'  right  to  know.  It  is  yoi 
and  all  the  people's;  we  are  only  the  surr^ 
gates. 

We  are  enormously  heartened  by  the  qul< 
and  strong  support  from  others.  Not  only  o^ 
coUeageus  at  NBC  and  ABC.  not  only  til 
Radlo-Televlslon  News  Directors  Assoclatlot 
but  our  print  brethren — the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma  Delta  CUi, 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  aiid 
Departments  of  JoumetlLsm  and  strong  edi- 
torials all  smsund  the  country.  I  am  partlci)- 
larly  encouraged  to  see  In  many  of  those  edi- 
torials a  revival  of  what  I  had  feared  had.  In 
this  age  of  polarization  and  Intellectual  In- 
tolerance, passed  from  our  life — the  spirit  tf 
Voltaire's  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say  but 
I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  sty 
It." 

If  somehow  that  spirit,  reflected  in  macy 
newspaper  editorials,  becomes  contagious 
and  spreads  among  the  people,  the  Pint 
Amendment,  and  all  of  us,  would  be  tt  e 
gainers. 

But  there  is  much  left  to  be  done,  and  it  s 
a  long,  uphill  road  ahead.  Let  me  put  t 
bluntly:  Welcome  as  your  citation  is.  we  - 
come  as  are  the  resolutions  and  the  ediu - 
rials,  if  this  battle  is  to  be  won.  these  ai  e 
only  the  beginnings — Important  beginnings 
bm  still  only  beginnings.  Liberty  13  rarciy 
won  easily.  That  we  think  we  are  so  clearly 
right  does  not  assure  ultimate  success.  Or  e 
cannot  be  certain  about  the  ultim  ite  vot4  s 
on  a  contempt  citation  by  the  full  House 
Commerce  Committee  or  the  full  House  cf 
Representatives.  We  cannot  be  at  all  sure  cf 
what  will  happen  in  the  courts. 

Resolutions  and  awards  are  great  but  wha  :. 
if  I  may  be  an  ungracious  guest,  what  do  yo  j 
do  next  If  you  feel  as  strongly  as  we  do  abot  t 
these  Issues?  Having  done  what  you  have 
done,  will  you  then  be  bystanders  as  tli  e 
fate  of  broculcast  Journalism,  at  least.  Is  de- 
cided? Or  will  you  continue  to  make  youi- 
selves  heard  as  the  Issue  is  decided  in  the 
Congress? 

But  even  that,  however  Important.  Is  shoi  t 
term.  The  subpoena  is  but  a  symptom.  The 
fundamental  Issues  will  remain  even  If  the 
Congress  should  decide  not  to  vote  CBS  li 
contempt.  What  will  still  remain  to  be 
done — what  urgently  remains  to  be  done-- 
is  to  reconcile  what  Is  now  the  irreconcil- 
able— to  And  some  sensible  and  practical  waQr 
to  accommodate  the  irresistible  force  and  thje 
Immovable  object.  The  irresistible  force  Is 
the  Plrst  Amendment — a  free  press,  thje 
people's  right  to  know.  The  Immovable  ob- 
ject is  licensing. 

Long  ago  John  Milton  eloquently  po6ite<l 
that  a  free  press  cannot  exist  under  llcena- 
Ing.  And  yet  since  broadcasting  began  a  half 
a  century  ago.  we  have  bumbled  along,  pre- 
tending that  somehow  there  could  be  ac- 
oommodatlon.  that  somehow  the  Issue  neeil 
never  be  faced.  We  gave  a  little  here  and  i 
little  there;  the  government  moved  In  a  littl  s 
here  and  a  little  there. 

And  so  it  became  Just  a  question  of  tlm  t 
before  somebody  broadcast  "The  Selling  o[ 
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the  Pentagon"  and  some  congressman  Issued 
a  subpoena.  It  was  Just  a  question  of  time 
before  that  bastion  of  free  enterprise.  Bar- 
ron's, the  national  business  and  financial 
weekly,  should  be  so  outraged  by  "The  Sell- 
Inj  of  the  Pentagon"  that  its  front-page 
headaine  should  read  "Broadcast  License — 
CBS  Has  Forfeited  Access  to  the  Nation's 
Airwaves."  It  was  Just  a  question  of  time 
before  a  senator  from  Kansas  named  Dole, 
who  happens  also  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  which  in 
turn  happens,  we  might  suspect,  to  have 
something  to  do  with  appointments  to  the 
Federal  Communloations  Commission,  would 
place  with  approval  that  Barron's  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  in  broadcast  Journal- 
ism would  get  somebody  angry  enough  to 
threaten  us  with  the  loss  of  licenses.  And  the 
issue  which  John  Milton  saw  has  forcefully 
been  drawn.  It  has  been  with  us  all  along. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  In  50  years  of 
licensed  broadcasting  nothing  has  ever  real- 
ly happened.  Who  can  be  sure  that  nothing 
has  really  ever  happened?  Who  can  be  sure 
that  somewhere  in  some  broadcast  manager's 
office,  in  some  news  director's  ofQce.  In  some 
reporter's  or  editor's  mind,  there  has  not  been 
self -censorship  and  self -suppression?  When 
one's  very  survival  in  one's  business — broad- 
casting— Klepends  on  licensing  by  the  govern- 
ment, when  the  penalty  for  error  and  for 
government  disagreement  Is  not  a  fine,  not 
prison,  but  capital  punishment,  does  anybody 
think  for  a  moment  that  there  are  not  those 
who  have  said,  let's  skip  this  one.  let's  not 
make  waves,  let's  stay  out  of  trouble? 

A  year  ago  the  Radio- Television  News  Di- 
rectors Association  held  an  informal  ses- 
sion with  the  FCC  and  discussed  some  of 
their  problems.  Including  those  20-day  let- 
ters which  the  FCC  sends  out  to  us.  demand- 
ing answers  to  complaints  about  lack  of  fair- 
ness and  balance  or  accuracy.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  Commissioner  Bartley,  him- 
self a  former  broadcaster,  stated  that  these 
20-day  letters  do  "have  their  chilling  elTect 
that  you  people  have  talked  about.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  station  managers 
view  Just  a  routine  Inquiry  from  the  FCC  as 
a  threat."  More  recently,  a  retired  elder 
statesman  of  broadcasting — a  man  who  was 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  and  an  active 
broadcast  manager — wrote  me:  "It  Is  well," 
he  said,  "to  tell  broadcast  Journalists  not  to 
be  intimidated,  but  you  know,  of  course,  that 
no  Intelligent  station  owner  or  manager  can 
tolerate  the  kind  of  'freedom'  that  might  lead 
to  a  hearing  upon  license  renewal,  or  result 
in  refusal  by  the  Commission  to  renew  a  sta- 
tion license." 

And  there  you  have  it.  The  incompatibility 
of  licensing  and  free  Journalism  is  not  an  ab- 
straction. It  is  a  reality.  If  that  legal  phrase 
"chilling  effect"  has  any  Constitutional 
meaning  and  consequences,  It  has  them  here. 

And  so  all  of  us  must  finally  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  lived  too  long  with  the 
irreconcllables  of  Journalism  and  licensing. 
We  should  be  grateful  to  the  Vice  President, 
to  Chairman  Staggers,  to  Barron's,  because 
they  have  forced  the  issue. 

Last  fall,  in  speaking  to  the  Tennessee  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  I  urged  that  there 
be  developed  "a  new  BUI  of  Rights  for  broad- 
casting which  would  say  once  and  for  all,  and 
without  having  to  depend  on  the  particular 
administration  or  on  the  moods  of  the  par- 
ticular people  who  are  appointed  to  the  PCC 
that  the  government  can  go  so  far  and  no 
farther — that  the  First  Amendment  means 
something  to  this  .  .  .  important  part  of 
Journalism,  that  the  practicalities  of  those 
Supreme  Court  words,  'robust  debate'  and 
'chilling  efTecf  can  be  infused  with  real 
meaning." 

The  time  to  develop  a  new  Bill  of  Rights  is 
now  urgently  upon  us.  We  at  CBS  cannot  do 
it.  Broadcasters  cannot  do  It.  Our  dispasslon 
and  our  credibility  are  adversely  affected  by 
our  deep  self-interest.  Rather,  tills  vital  and 
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historic  mission  must  be  undertaken  by 
others.  I  propose  that  those  others  Include 
you. 

For  who  In  this  nation  Is  better  equipped, 
more  expert,  more  dispassionate  yet  more 
deeply  committed  to  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  honorable  profession  of  Journalism 
than  the  faculties  and  students  at  our 
schools  of  communications  and  schools  of 
Journalism?  And  so  I  suggest  that  It  is  right 
here  that  the  important  mission  be  begun. 

What  I  suggest.  Just  five  short  years  before 
the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  this  nation's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Is  that  a  new 
kind  of  academic  Constitutional  Convention 
be  convened,  summoning  the  best  minds  in 
the  communications  and  Journalism  schools, 
advised  not  only  by  those  of  us  in  broadcast- 
ing but  as  well  print  by  Journalists,  by  the 
best  Constitutional  and  communications 
lawyers,  by  all  past  and  present  FCC  chair- 
men and  by  interested  government  officials. 
Let  all  the  best  and  most  Innovative  minds 
come  forward  with,  and  consider,  all  the 
p>06sibllltles,  all  the  proposals. 

I  am  encouraged  that  a  start  has  already 
been  made  in  a  fresh  reexamination  of  this 
urgent  Issue.  Paul  Porter,  former  Chairman 
of  the  PCC,  under  whose  aegis  the  Commis- 
sion In  the  '40s  took  such  important  perva- 
sive steps  toward  regulation  when  it  issued 
the  Blue  Book  and  began  the  road  to  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  spoke  Just  a  week  ago  to- 
day at  the  Peabody  Awards  lunch:  He  said 
that.  In  the  light  of  what  has  happened,  the 
time  has  come  to  reexamine  all  the  earlier 
premises,  all  the  earlier  decisions  and  doc- 
trines so  as  to  restore,  preserve  and  reen- 
force  the  freedom  of  broadcast  Journalism. 
Indeed,  he  proposed  what  I.  as  a  broadcaster, 
would  not  dare  propose  In  order  to  disentan- 
gle licensing  from  free  Journalism — he  pro- 
posed permanent  licenses  and  limited  and 
specific  standards  for  revocation.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  answer.  Or  perhaps  the  answer  is 
the  broad  adaptation  to  broadcast  Journal- 
Ism  of  the  recent  doctrines  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  limiting  libel  actions — 
Imposing  some  sort  of  strict,  specific  require- 
ment that  the  government  can  Intrude, 
through  Its  licensing  f)ower,  into  news  Judg- 
ments and  news  content  only  where  there  is 
the  clearest  kind  of  truly  extrinsic  evidence 
of  willful,  persistent,  patterned  malicious  In- 
tent. 

There  must  be  other  alternatves  which 
will  occur  to  you  and  to  others.  The  kind 
of  academic  Constitutional  Convention 
which  I  propose  will  surely  bring  fresh  and 
Innovative  ideas  to  this  great  issue.  Surely 
a  nation  which  could  bring  forth  a  Consti- 
tution and  a  BUI  of  Rights  can,  today,  find 
In  that  great  document  a  way  to  preserve 
bold  and  Independent  broadcast  Journalism 
In  the  context  of  licensing. 

The  lines  are  clearly  drawn.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  statement  of  a  senior 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
that  the  First  Amendment  does  not  apply 
to  broadcasting  because  It  "refers  to  Indi- 
viduals and  not  to  licensees  of  a  public  re- 
source. I  am  sure  you  are  also  aware  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  not  now,  and  has  not 
been,  extended  by  the  courts  to  broadcasters, 
but  Is  limited  solely  to  publishers  of  docu- 
ments." In  contrast,  we  have  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Jefferson  and  Madison — Jef- 
ferson who  said  In  1781:  "Our  liberty  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  of  the  press — and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost";  and 
Madison  who  said,  almost  as  though  he  fore- 
saw the  House  Subcommittee's  actions  and 
the  FCC's  decisions: 

"Some  degree  of  abuse  is  inseparable  from 
the  proper  use  of  everything,  and  In  no  in- 
stance is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of  the 
press.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided  by  the 
practice  of  the  States,  that  it  Is  better  to 
leave  a  few  of  its  noxious  branches  to  their 
luxuriant  growth  than,  by  pruning  them 
away,  to  injure  the  vigor  of  those  yielding 
the  proper  fruits.  And  can  the  wisdom  of  this 
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policy  be  doubted  by  any  who  reflect  that  to 
the  press  alone,  chequered  as  it  is  with 
abuses,  the  world  is  Indebted  for  all  the  tri- 
umphs which  have  been  gained  by  reason 
and  humanity  over  error  and  oppression  .  .  ." 

And  thus  the  issue  for  my  proposed  version 
of  a  new  Constitutional  Convention  is 
defined.  CBS  stands  ready  to  help  those  who 
undertake  this  mlslson. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  take  hold,  that  you 
will  reexamine  all  the  basic  assumptions. 
that  you  will  find  the  road  which  will  permit 
broadcast  Journalism  some  day  soon  to  say 
that  it  Is  free  at  last. 


UNDER  ATTACK 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
the  Nation  observed  Law  Day.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  observance  was  prob- 
ably dimmed  by  some  of  the  other  events 
which  were  taking  place  in  Washington 
and  other  cities  around  the  Nation,  but 
thanks  to  some  perceptive  editorial  writ- 
ers such  as  Lee  Anderson  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga News-Free  Press  we  have  been 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  this  an- 
nual observance  and  why  each  of  us  bears 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  in  seeing 
that  our  system  of  law  remains  in  force 
for  the  protection  of  our  Nation  and  our 
society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
April  30  editorial  "Under  Attack."  He 
gives  all  of  us  something  to  think  about. 
The  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  Chattanooga   (Term.)   News-Free 

Press.  Friday,  Apr.  30,  1971] 

Under  Attack 

The  observance  of  Law  Day,  always  a  good 
Idea,  used  to  be  a  sort  of  "ho-hum"  thing. 
But  it  shouldn't  be,  especially  In  these  times. 

It  was  planned  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
American  Ideal  of  government  by  laws  equaUy 
and  Justly  ap>plled  to  all  as  contrasted  with 
the  totaUtarlan  systems  that  enslave  men. 
May  1  was  selected  for  the  annual  observance, 
providing  quite  a  contrast  with  the  May  Day 
celebrations  of  Communist  dictatorships 
throughout  the  world. 

Most  Americans  have  believed  in  the  con- 
cept of  law.  So  for  most  years,  the  observa- 
tion has  been  accepted,  but  In  a  perfunctory 
manner.  "Why  make  a  big  thing  over  It?" 
some  may  consciously  or  unconsciously  have 
asked.  We  have  law.  It's  standard  operating 
procedure.  We  want  to  keep  It,  surely.  But  It's 
here.  It's  safe.  It's  seciue.  So  why  make  a 
fuss  over  it? 

The  answer  Is  evident  In  the  fact  that  our 
system  of  law  Is  not  safe  and  secure. 

It  Is  under  attack,  not  Just  by  the  external 
enemies  but  by  Internal  ones. 

The  law  Is  assaulted  by  official  action  and 
unofficial  action. 

We  have  seen  mobs  In  the  streets  seeking 
through  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  disrupt 
ordinary  pursuits,  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
movement  and  safety  of  the  people  In  gen- 
eral, stampede  government  by  clamor,  gen- 
eraUy  create  disorder — In  violation  of  the 
law.  This  is  an  old  story  now.  It  happens  al- 
most every  day. 

It  has  gotten  worse:  The  sound  of  bomb 
blasts  rings  repeatedly  In  our  national  con- 
Kloiisness.  Arson  in  revolutionary  activity  Is 
frequent.  Official  records  are  rifled  and  stolen 
by  anti-law  thieves  and  disrupters. 

On  the  other  side,  we  stUl  see  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land  dictate  beyond  constitu- 
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tlonal  limitations  on  their  powers.  We  see 
presidents  vising  decrees  that  are  far  beyond 
constitutional  executive  power.  We  see  even 
the  Congress,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  people,  adopting  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion and  refusing  to  legislate  to  halt  xxncon- 
stltutional  depredations  by  others. 

The  American  system  of  law  is  under  at- 
tack today  as  It  has  never  been  before. 

As  always,  men's  liberty  is  threatened  by 
those  who  want  to  make  their  own  rules 
without  regard  to  constitutional  or  legal  lim- 
itations, who  use  the  law  for  their  protection 
as  they  try  to  destroy  Its  protection  of  oth- 
ers. Sometimes  they  come  subtly,  saying 
what  they  propose  is  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  If  extra-legal.  Sometimes  they  come 
emotionally,  playing  on  passions  and  hopes. 
Sometimes  they  come  arrogantly  and  vi- 
ciously, overrunning  law  simply  because  they 
think  they  can  get  away  with  it. 

And  to  these  are  added  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  ordinary  criminals  whose  violations  oT 
the  law  are  rising,  destroying  life  and  liberty 
and  property. 

Who  stands  against  them? 

Only  the  law  and  those  who  uphold  the 
law.  There  Is  great  need  today  for  more  of 
these — for  good  citizens  to  know  that  the 
rule  of  law  Is  not  automatic  but  requires  our 
attention,  nurture  and  support.  Now  I 


SALT— AN  ASYMMETRICAL  ABM 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  4  this 
year,  by  Mr.  Crosby  Noyes,  brings  to 
light  a  very  interesting  point.  Mr.  Noyes 
outlines  the  growing  threat  which  the 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  pose  to 
the  survival  of  the  United  States  and  the 
relation  of  these  strategic  offensive 
forces  to  their  strategic  defensive  forces 
now  operational  or  under  construction. 

The  Soviet  defensive  forces,  such  as 
the  four  complex  Galosh  antiballistic 
missile  system  now  operative  and  the 
new  Galosh  complex  under  construction, 
are  designed  to  protect  major  Soviet 
population  and  industrial  centers  and 
their  national  command  authority.  This 
corresponds  with  the  United  States  tar- 
geting doctrine  and  also  with  the  cur- 
rent capability  of  our  strategic  forces. 
■We  have  structured  our  forces  in  such  a 
maimer  that  they  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  damage  hardened  Soviet  missile 
complexes  such  as  those  composed  of  the 
SS-11  ICBM's.  The  Soviets  currently 
have  approximately  90C  SS-ll's  deployed. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore  that  the 
Soviets  prepare  to  deny  us  the  capabil- 
ity to  inflict  damage  on  those  targets 
to  which  we  are  capable  of  doing  damage 
as  opposed  to  protecting  targets  which 
we  cannot  damage. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  constructing  an  ABM  system  to  pro- 
tect its  strategic  land  based  missile 
force — and  hopefully  some  elements  of 
our  strategic  bomber  force  and  some 
population  centers  against  accidental  or 
third  country  attacks — we  are  defend- 
ing our  land  based  Minuteman  system 
because  Soviet  capabilities  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  this  force.  The  Soviet  ICBM's 
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such  as  the  SS-9  with  three  5  megaton 
warheads,  have  the  capability  to  be  used 
as  hardened  Minutemen  silo  killers  and 
are  much  too  large  to  be  used  efficiently 
against  cities. 

As  Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter  pointed  out 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  last  year: 

If  they  intended  to  use  such  a  warhead  (5 
megaton)  against  urban  industrial  targets, 
it  is  an  unbelievable  waste  of  payload,  so  if 
the  triplet  is  not  Intended  as  an  attacker  on 
Minuteman,  I  can't  Imagine  what  In  the 
world  it  is  for.  and  If  it  is  intended  as  an 
attacker  on  Minuteman,  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  It  Is  not  already  a  MIRV  it  must  be  a 
step  on  the  way  toward  a  MIRV.  I  don't  find 
the  weapon  sensible  for  any  other  military 
mission  that  I  can  Imagine. 

Therefore  our  ABM  is  being  construct- 
ed to  protect  the  targets  which  they  are 
preparing  weapons  to  destroy.  This  is 
sensible.  Each  side  protects  the  targets 
on  which  the  other  side  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  inflict  damage. 

This  understanding  helps  to  put  the 
recently  reported  Soviet  proposal  to  limit 
both  sides  ABM  systems  to  the  respec- 
tive national  command  authorities  in  the 
proper  perspective.  If  the  newspaper  re- 
ports are  true,  they  are  asking  us  to 
stop  construction  on  our  ABM  system 
which  protects  the  targets  they  are  pre- 
paring forces  to  destroy  and  in  turn  they 
will  continue  construction  on  their  ABM 
system  which  protects  the  targets  which 
our  weapons  are  capable  of  damaging. 

If  the  Soviets  actually  made  such  an 
obviously  asymmetrical  proposal  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  surmise,  assuming  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  feel  our  negotiators  to  be 
beyond  the  pall  as  far  as  general  intelli- 
gence quotient  goes,  that  they  are  not 
serious  about  attempting  to  arrange  a 
mutually  satisfactory  arms  limitation 
agreement. 

The  article  by  Crosby  Noyes  follows: 
The  Danger  op  Ignoring  Russia's 

A-POWER 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Just  about  every  day,  it  seems,  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  comes  along  with  om- 
inous news  about  what  the  Russians  are  up 
to  In  the  field  of  nuclear  weaponry.  And  in 
response,  the  head  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can— Including  the  avertige  American  legis- 
lator— buries  itself  a  little  deeper  in  the 
sand. 

It  may  be,  In  a  quite  literal  sense,  the  ulti- 
mate in  credibility  gape.  There  Is  a  fright- 
ening wlUlngnees  to  disbelieve  or  at  least 
dlsooimt  the  warnings  of  administration 
leaders  about  our  deteriorating  nuclear  se- 
curity. The  problems,  most  people  feel,  are 
beyond  the  understanding  of  laymen.  And 
there  is  a  pervasive  suspicion  that  we  are  be- 
ing deUberately  scared  Into  huge  new  de- 
fense expenditures. 

So  the  Russians  are  pressing  ahead  with  a 
new  flock  of  huge  intercontinental  mis- 
siles? So  let  them.  And  they've  gone  back  to 
work  on  a  new  group  of  anti-missile  defenses 
arovmd  Moscow?  That's  their  business. 

WeU,  let's  spell  it  out  once  again. 

The  security  of  this  country  depends  on  a 
simple  proposition.  It  depends  on  our  abUlty 
to  withstand  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  on 
our  own  missile  forces  and  to  strike  beck 
with  overwhelming  power  against  the  Rus- 
sian population  centers.  If  that  capability  is 
lost,  there  will  be  no  security  at  all. 

Two  things  could  upset  the  relative  bal- 
ance of  power  with  th**  Soviet  Union  that 
today  assures  our  second-strike  capability. 
One  is  an  effort  by  the  Russians  to  achieve 
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a  decisive  superiority  In  offensive  weapons. 
The  other  Is  an  effort  to  build  an  antlball  s- 
tlo  missile  (ABM)  system  designed  to  proKct 
major  population  centers  against  nucle  ar 
retaliation. 

The  Soviet  Union,  from  the  available  evi- 
dence. Is  trying  to  do  both  of  these  things. 

The  40  new  missile  silos  now  under  coq- 
structlon  are  designed  for  an  Improved  v(  r- 
Blon  of  the  huge  SS9  missile  or  else  for  a 
new  family  of  offensive  weapons.  Each  of  tie 
300  SS9s  now  deployed  In  the  Soviet  Unl  in 
carries  a  warhead  with  an  explosive  power  25 
times  as  great  as  the  largest  Amerlctn 
weapons. 

In  addition,  Laird  has  confirmed  that  tie 
Russians  are  now  in  the  process  of  fitti  ig 
their  SS9s  with  multiple  warheads  (MIRV). 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  first-strike  at- 
tack by  420  MIRVed  SS9s  would  destroy  )0 
percent  of  the  1,000  American  Mlnutemun 
missiles  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  U  S. 
deterrent. 

So  far  as  the  Russian  ABM  defenses  are 
concerned,  four  sites,  consisting  of  64  defen- 
sive missiles,  were  completed  three  years  a|[o 
to  the  west  of  Moscow.  Now  It  Is  reported  th  it 
construction  has  resulted  at  one  or  more  of 
four  additional  sites  within  a  50-mUe  radl  is 
of  the  city.  The  new  Installations  Include 
elaborate  radar  systems,  capable  of  detecting 
hundreds  of  incoming  missiles  simultane- 
ously. 

It  Is  hard  to  explain  this  ABM  system  is 
anything  but  the  nucleus  of  a  defense  3f 
major  Russian  population  centers,  design  id 
to  provide  protection  against  a  retaliate -y 
second-strike  from  the  United  States.  Its  pi|r- 
pose  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  t^e 
American  Safeguard  ABM  system,  which 
designed  to  protect  some  Mlnuteman  sit^s 
from  attack. 

In  this  connection,  the  Russians'  words  a^e 
no  more  reassuring  than  their  deeds. 

In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
Vienna  last  week,  the  Soviet  delegation 
sp>elled  out  in  more  detail  Its  long-standliig 
proposal  to  limit  the  deployment  of  def ensi  7b 
missiles  only.  The  ABMs,  say  the  Russlais, 
should  be  held  to  a  celling  of  100  miles  over 
the  next  five  years,  protecting  the  capital 
cities  of  each  nation. 

In  other  words,  the  Americans,  under  tlis 
plan,  would  have  to  stop  work  on  the  Saf  >■ 
guard  system  protecting  their  second-strll  lb 
capability  and  move  the  defensive  missiles 
the  Washington  area.  The  Russians  would  fce 
free  to  continue  their  buildup  of  offensire 
missiles  to  whatever  levels  they  wish.  Aid 
since  their  plan  does  not  call  for  any  limitii- 
tlon  on  the  deployment  of  radars  and  on  the 
stockpiling  of  defensive  missiles,  they  wou  d 
be  In  a  position  to  rapidly  expand  their  d  ;- 
tenses  of  p>opulatlon  centers. 

Altogether,  It  is  high  time  that  Americaiis 
woke  up  to  the  very  unpleasant  implications 
of  these  Soviet  words  and  deeds.  It  could  l)e 
that  they  are  by  far  the  most  important 
problem  that  confronts  this  country  today. 
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RESOLUTION  BY  JOHNSTON.  S.C 
LIONS   CLUB 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  t^e 
Lions  Club  of  the  town  of  Johnston,  S.C, 
has  recently  passed  an  excellent  resolu- 
tion calling  on  Congress  to  enact  impo  rt 
quota  legislation  for  textiles.  The  town  of 
Johnston  Is  one  of  South  Carolina's  vefy 
fine  small  towns.  I  was  bom  and  raised 
only  a  short  distance  from  Johnston  aqd 
know  the  town  well. 
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The  resolution  indicates  the  impor- 
tance the  people  of  Johnston  attach  to 
having  two  textile  manufacturing  plants 
in  their  community  and  also  points  out 
the  necessity  of  controlling  textile  im- 
ports if  we  are  to  preserve  American  Jobs, 
not  only  in  Johnston,  S.C,  but  all  over 
the  Nation,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  Lions  Club  of  Johnston, 
S.C,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Town  of  Johnston,  South 
Carolina,  like  many  other  smaU  communi- 
ties, has  been  fortunate  to  attract  two  tex- 
tile manufacturing  plants,  which  have  pro- 
vided stable  employment  for  a  majority  of 
our  local  population  resulting  In  supple- 
menting compatibly  our  basic  agrlcxUture 
economy;  and 

Whereas,  today  our  community,  along  with 
many  others  In  a  similar  position,  is  In  a 
grave  economic  situation  and  one  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  worst  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  two  years  employment  in  both 
plants  in  Johnston  has  gradually  decreased 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  those  still  employed 
are  working  fewer  hours  than  ever  before; 
and 

Whereas,  we  too  are  fighting  the  ever  In- 
creasing inflation,  yet  under  the  circum- 
stances outlined  above,  more  and  more  of  our 
people  are  forced  to  Join  the  welfare  rolls; 
and 

Whereas,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in 
order  to  relieve  these  situations  and  return 
our  community  to  normal  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  appropriate  action;  now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Johnston  Lions  Club  lo- 
cated in  Johnston,  South  Carolina,  an  or- 
ganization In  good  standing  with  Lions  In- 
ternational, do  hereby  request  that  the 
South  Carolina  Delegation  to  our  National 
Congress  do  all  In  their  jxjwer  to  establish 
firm  and  fair  long  standing  controls  of  tex- 
tile imports;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  South  Carolina  Dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
support  legislation  which  will  not  only  pro- 
tect the  employment  in  our  community,  but 
will  further  enable  our  textile  Arms  to  com- 
pete equally  with  all  competition,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  that  the  Johnston  Lions  Club 
will  be  most  appreciative  of  any  and  all  sup- 
port given  by  the  South  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  alleviate  the  above  de- 
scribed conditions  in  our  otherwise  won- 
derful community. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS  VERSUS 
DISCOURSE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Dem- 
onstrations Versus  Discourse."  Discussing 
the  situation  in  Indochina  and  the  di- 
vergence of  views  on  how  to  end  the  war, 
the  commentary  makes  the  valid  point 
that  discourse  rather  than  demonstra- 
tions is  needed  in  the  shaping  of  Ameri- 
ca's future  role  in  world  affairs. 


The  Joiu-n£il  approaches  this  conclu- 
sion by  noting : 

There  is  also  a  need  for  more  discussion 
of  what  happens  after  withdrawal.  That's  a 
subject  on  which  none  of  the  would-be 
Presidents  in  the  Democratic  Party,  has  of- 
fered much  in  the  way  of  sober  thought. 

The  text  of  the  editorial: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Apr.  27, 1971) 

Review  and  Outlook:   Demonstrations 

Versus   Discourse 

The  weekend  demonstrations  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  offshoots  that  are  supposed 
to  continue  around  the  country,  may  have 
shown  that  a  great  many  Americans  want 
the  U.S.  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  But  that,  of 
course,  is  something  everyone  already  knew. 

Among  the  demonstrators,  as  among  all 
Americans  opposed  to  the  war,  there  is  a 
fairly  basic  division.  Many  opponents  simply 
feel  that  It  no  longer  serves  our  national 
Interest  to  stay  In  Vietnam.  Others  believe 
that  the  entire  venture  was  immoral  from 
the  start  and  should  Immediately  be  dis- 
avowed and  abandoned;  some  seem  to  think 
they  can  make  that  point  by  such  steps  as 
blocking  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

The  distinction  is  surely  a  proper  subject 
for  rational  discourse.  A  lot  of  Americans 
felt,  and  many  still  feel,  that  America's 
Initial  Intent  In  Vietnam  was  no  more  than 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  decide  their  political  future  for  them- 
selves. 

That  Intent  Itself  should  be  examined,  as 
the  Nixon  administration  has,  in  fact,  been 
examining  It.  It  can  be  reasonably  argued 
that  the  U.S.  In  the  1950s  overestimated  Its 
abUlty  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  freedom 
around  the  world.  The  Nixon  doctrine  is  in 
effect  a  statement  that  the  U.S.  must.  In 
the  future,  be  more  realistic  about  its  Inter- 
national role. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  initial  intent, 
the  U.S.  unquestionably  botched  the  execu- 
tion. Still,  a  wide  gulf  exists  between  a  tragic 
lack  of  wisdom  and  the  tragic  lack  of  morals 
that  many  of  the  Washington  demonstrators 
allege. 

It  is  a  gulf,  however,  that  tends  to  be  cov- 
ered over  by  the  diversity  of  the  demonstra- 
tors— veterans,  labor  union  groups,  even  a 
contingent  from  Gay  Liberation.  Even  so, 
some  observers  seemed  to  think  President 
Nixon  wasn't  playing  fair  by  leaving  town, 
and  thus  supposedly  expressing  "contempt 
for  the  reasonable  expression  of  public 
opinion."  Beyond  opposition  to  the  war,  an 
opinion  Mr.  Nixon  deeply  shares,  what 
opinion,  pray? 

There  is  every  reason  for  critics  In  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  to  keep  close  watch  on 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration oversold  the  public,  and  pos- 
sibly even  Itself,  on  the  case  with  which 
gradual  withdrawal  could  be  accomplished; 
otherwise  the  incursions  Into  Cambodia  and 
Laos  would  not  have  come  as  such  shocks. 

Naturally  Mr.  Nixon  would  like  to  picture 
the  Vietnam  operation  as  something  more 
than  a  dismal  failure,  and  therefore  the 
temptation  to  reach  for  "success"  will  con- 
tinue. In  that  sense,  at  least,  the  Laos  dif- 
ficulties may  have  been  a  bit  of  a  deterrent 
to  any  overly  ambitious  military  plans. 

So  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  public  needs 
to  discuss  how  and  why  we  got  Into  Vietnam 
In  the  first  place,  as  well  as  the  tactics  the 
administration  is  now  using  to  get  us  out. 
Surely  the  i>ast  dreary  decade  has  been  an 
experience  that  no  Americans  are  eager  to 
repeat. 

There  is  also  need  for  more  discussion  of 
what  happens  after  withdrawal.  That's  a 
subject  on  which  none  of  the  demonstrators, 
and  none  of  the  would-be  Presidents  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  offered  much  in  the 
way  of  sober  thought. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  was  unwise  to  commit  so 
much  to  the  defense   of  political   freedom 
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of  the  South  Vietnamese,  can  this  country 
now  lightly  abandon  that  commitment  with 
no  thought  as  to  consequence?  Mr.  Nixon 
thinks  not.  and  a  great  many  of  his  country- 
men are  with  him. 

As  the  largest  and  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  free  world,  the  U.S.  stiU  has  substantial 
Internationa:  responsibilities.  The  Nixon 
doctrine  does  not  call  for  an  end  to  that  re- 
sponsibility; It  merely  says  that  it  should  be 
exercised  more  intelligently.  The  nation  that 
tries  to  put  out  fires  everywhere  soon  may 
And  itself  unable  to  put  out  a  fire  anywhere. 

The  new  U.S.  world  role  is  still  not  entirely 
clear,  even  to  those  charged  with  making 
federal  policy.  Yet  movement  toward  a  gen- 
erally rather  modest  role  Is  Important,  not 
only  to  the  cause  of  freedom  but  to  our  own 
national  survival. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  progress  In 
that  direction  is  far  more  likely  to  be  made 
by  disclosure  than  by  demonstrations. 


A.  MATT  W^ERNER  TO  BE  HONORED 
BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  A.  Matt 
Werner,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Sheboygan  Press  Co.,  will  receive  special 
recognition  next  month  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  an  institution  he 
served  for  30  years. 

In  announcing  the  decision  to  award 
Werner  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree, University  of  Wisconsin  President 
John  C.  Weaver  wrote  that  the  degree 
was  in  recognition  of  "many  impressive 
professional  accomplishments  and  your 
numerous  services  to  the  nation." 

Mr.  Werner  set  a  record  for  serving 
on  the  university's  board  of  regents  for 
30  years— from  1939  to  1969 — the  longest 
span  of  service  in  the  history  ot  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  president  of  the  board  for 
3  years  and  vice  president  for  10  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  during 
the  two  terms  I  served  as  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  I  was  able  to  observe  the 
dedication  and  value  of  his  service  to  that 
complex  and  sometimes  turbulent  in- 
stitution. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Werner  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  years  and  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  his  dedication  to  his  State, 
his  city,  youth,  and  his  family.  His  news- 
paper, the  Sheboygan  Press,  which  he 
formally  directed  as  editor  and  publisher, 
has  always  been  dedicated  to  the  honesty, 
fairness,  and  integrity  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  journalism. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin's  decision  to  honor  him 
with  an  honorary  degree  and  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  as  a  friend  and 
admirer  for  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
Sheboygan  Press  of  April  16.  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tirticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HoNosART  University  of  Wisconsin  Doctor- 
ate :  A  Reward  for  Service 

A  Sheboygan  man  whose  service  to  his 
state  has  covered  many  years  and  many  ca- 
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pacltles  will  be  honored  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  June. 

The  university  will  confer  the  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  upon  A.  Matt.  Werner 
as  part  of  the  1971  commencement. 

Formerly  editor  and  publisher  of  the  She- 
boygan Press  and  currently  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Mr.  Wer- 
ner win  receive  the  honorary  doctorate  as 
part  of  the  graduation  festivities  in  Camp 
Randall  stadium  in  Madison  on  Jime  14. 

The  university  president,  John  C.  Weaver, 
wrote  in  a  letter  informing  Mr.  Werner  of 
the  honor  that  the  degree  was  being  award- 
ed in  recognition  of  "many  impressive  pro- 
fessional accomplishments  and  your  nu- 
merous services  to  the  nation." 

"We  feel  that  we  are  a  part  of  those  ac- 
complishments because  of  your  long  connec- 
tion with  the  university."  President  Weaver 
wrote. 

The  letter  also  bore  the  signature  of  XTW 
Chancellor  Edwin  Young. 

record   30   tears 

Mr.  Werner  served  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  a  record  30  years — ^from  1939  to  1969, 
when  he  resigned.  It  Is  the  longest  span  of 
service  by  a  regent  in  the  history  of  the  UW 
board. 

During  his  30  years'  service,  Mr.  Werner 
was  president  for  three  years  (1952-1954) 
and  was  vice  president  for  10  years.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  board  through  stints  on 
all  of  its  Important  committees  In  the  three 
decades  of  service. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  gover- 
nors appointed  Mr.  Werner  to  the  board  post. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  then- Gov. 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  Mr.  Werner  referred  to  a 
UW  student  body  "dominated  by  eager. 
Idealistic,  courageous  young  men  and 
women.  .  .  ."  

On  the  future  of  the  UW,  he  wrote:  "I 
have  confidence  In  the  school  because  I  have 
confidence  in  the  loyalty,  the  vision,  the  de- 
termination and  the  courage  of  all  who  now 
have  or  will  in  the  future  have  any  part  in 
the  direction  of  this  grea(t  unlverelty  .  .  . 
and  because  I  have  confidence  In  the  vast 
majority  of  youth  this  university  seeks  to 
serve." 

SERVICE    cited 

In  Its  official  release  on  the  honorary  de- 
grees, the  UW  dtes  Mr.  Werner  as  lawyer  and 
editor  and  for  service  to  his  nation,  his  state, 
his  community  and  numerous  companies  in 
a  variely  of  capacities  throughout  his  77 
years. 

Mr.  Werner  is  one  of  five  receiving  the  hon- 
orary degrees  on  June  14. 

The  faculty  committee,  acting  on  depart- 
mental nominations,  proposes  the  honorary 
degrees  which  are  voted  on  by  the  faculty 
senate  and  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  degrees  were  approved  today  by  the 
regents  at  a  meeting  at  UW-Parkslde  in 
Kenosha. 

Appointments  by  four  governors  helpwd 
A.  Matt.  Werner  compile  his  record  service 
of  30  years  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Regents. 

That  record  span  began  on  Aug.  26,  1939, 
with  the  original  appointment  by  Gov.  Jullxu 
Hell.  Regents  are  appointed  to  nine-year 
terms. 

Subsequently,  Governors  Walter  Goodland. 
Walter  J.  Kohler,  both  Republicans,  and 
John  Reynolds,  a  Democrat,  followed  with 
their  appointments  of  the  UW  honoree. 

Longest  span  in  the  history  of  the  board, 
the  30  years  of  service  ended  with  Mr.  Wer- 
ner's resignation  on  March  15,  1969. 

Included  In  the  three  decades  were  three 
years  as  president  and  10  years  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

In  1965.  he  was  cited  by  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  for  his  long  service  as  a  member 
of  the  UW  Board  of  Regents. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  from  the 
post,  Mr.  Werner  received  tribute  from  Gov. 
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Warren  Knowles  for  "outstanding  service  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin."  Gov.  Knowles  noted: 
"Your  guidance  contributed  significantly  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  xiniver- 
sity  and  Its  standing  as  one  of  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  nation." 

His  service  to  education  also  was  noted  by 
Lakeland  College  which  presented  him  with 
an  honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  In  1970. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Werner  was  appointed  to  the 
President's  Council  of  Edgewood  College  at 
Madison. 

Mr.  Werner  has  served  both  the  state  and 
the  nation  In  the  course  of  his  active  career. 

He  served  as  state  director  of  the  Recovery 
Council  for  Wisconsin  In  1934  and  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  coordinating  various  fed- 
eral recovery  movements — National  Recov- 
ery Administration,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration. 

Also  in  1934  he  was  named  state  director 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
campaign  to  modernize  homes  and  commer- 
cial building.  He  served  in  the  various  state 
offices  until  1935,  when  he  resigned  in  order 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  private  practice  of 
law  In  Sheboygan. 

Mr.  Werner  was  state  chairman  of  the 
Cancer  Crusade  in  1968. 

On  the  national  level,  he  was  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Federal  Allen  Property  Custodian 
for  two  years,  leaving  for  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1942. 

His  service  to  Sheboygan  has  covered  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  Appointed  to  the  Police 
and  Fire  Commission  in  1933,  he  served  for 
29  years,  20  of  them  as  chairman  of  the 
commission.  He  resigned  in  1962. 

Mr.  Werner  was  elected  city  attorney  In 
April  of  1923  and  was  re-elected  in  1925  and 
1927.  At  the  end  of  his  third  term,  he  decided 
against  seeking  re-election.  His  son,  An- 
thony M.  Werner,  a  lawyer,  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  serving  the  community 
also  as  city  attorney  some  30  years  later. 

Commiinlty  service  Included  a  stint  as 
chairman  of  the  united  fund  campaign  in 
1954  and  another  as  president  of  the  Sheboy- 
gan United  Fund  In  1962. 

Among  the  local  honors  accorded  Mr.  Wer- 
ner was  the  Sheboygan  Rotary  Club's  Good 
Citizenship  Award  presented  In  1970  In  recog- 
nition of  "a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  church 
and  his  God,  his  city  and  Its  citizens,  and 
to  Rotary  and  Its  Ideals." 

He  received  the  Sliver  Beaver  Award  of  the 
Kettle  Moraine  Boy  Scout  Council  In  1960, 
for  "outstanding  service  to  boyhood." 

In  1964,  Mr.  Werner  was  appointed  to  the 
advisory  board  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  a 
position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Werner  began  his  active  afaiiatlon  with 
The  Sheboygan  Press  in  1947  in  the  post  of 
associate  editor.  He  became  editor-publisher 
on  Aug.  1,  1951,  continuing  In  that  position 
until  his  retirement  In  1964.  He  has  since 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Press 
Publishing  Co. 

A  native  of  Kewaskum,  Mr.  Werner  was 
born  Feb.  19,  1894.  the  son  of  Anton  and 
Emma  Deutsch  Werner.  He  received  his  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  education  at  New 
London  and  obtained  his  law  degree  in  1919 
from  Marquette  University. 

He  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy  In  1917  during 
World  War  I.  Mr.  Werner  came  to  Sheboygan 
in  1919  to  begin  the  practice  of  law. 

His  m&rlage  to  Miss  Dorothy  Bowler  of 
Sheboygan  took  place  here  on  Oct.  15,  1924. 
They  have  four  sons  and  one  daughter:  Dr. 
David  Werner  of  this  city:  Mary  Werner,  a 
nun  In  the  Dominican  Order;  Timothy  B.. 
now  publisher  of  The  Press;  Atty.  Anthony 
M.  Werner,  president  of  the  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  and  John  M.  Werner,  present  editor  of 
The  Press. 

Mr.  Werner  is  a  member  of  the  Sheboygan 
County  Bar  Association.  Wisconsin  State  Bar 
Association.  American  Bar  Association.  Mil- 
waukee and  Madison  Press  Clubs,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Fraternal 
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Order  of  Eagles,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  American  Legion  and  ^pha 
Gamma  Phi  fraternity. 


ORAL     ROBERTS     UNIVERSITY 
TULSA,     OKLA.,     RECEIVES 
ACCREDITATION 


OF 

l-ULL 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wikh  to 
share  with  the  House  a  highUght  ;vent 
in  the  academic  world  in  my  State  of 
Oklahoma.  One  of  Oklahoma's  yoifigest 
universities,  Oral  Roberts  University  of 
Tulsa,  has  received  full  unconditional 
10-year  accreditation  from  the  Korth 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  ancj  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  The  accreditatioi>  ap 
proval  means  full  academic  standing  for 
ORU.  It  means  that  ORU  student^  may 
now  transfer  credits  and  undergrajduate 
degrees  with  full  accreditation  to  other 
institutions  both  in  and  out  of  Stat*  on  a 
one  for  one  basis.  The  school  which  was 
earlier  accredited  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  Regents  for  higher  education,  now 
may  look  forward  to  a  new  era  cf  en^ 
roUment.  development,  and  academic  as 
well  as  athletic  growth,  since  it  riow  is 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  A<cred- 
itatlon  is  the  latest  milestone  in  th^  aca- 
demic life  of  ORU.  It  opens  up  new  [vistas 
of  promise  and  achievement.  j 

By  way  of  background  ORU  ^hich 
opened  its  doors  to  300  freshman  in 
September  1965,  now  has  a  student  body 
of  over  1,000.  Ground  was  broken  on  its 
500-acre  site  for  the  first  three  buildings 
in  March  1962.  Now  there  are  11  tnajor 
buildings  on  the  campus,  representing  an 
investment  totaling  $30  million.  The  12th 
building,  the  $5.5  million  Special  Bvents 
Center,  is  now  under  construction,  j 

A  full  range  of  liberal  arts  currifculum 
is  offered;  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  and  B.M.E. 
degrees  in  18  different  fields.  The  student 
faculty  ratio  is  12  to  1  with  40  perdent  of 
the  faculty  holdin?  earned  doctorites. 

I  point  this  out  to  differentiate  between 
the  concept  of  a  bible  college  and  fi  fully 
accredited  institution  of  learning  i  offer- 
ing a  full  and  expanding  range  ojf  aca- 
demic opportunities.  While  theo  ogical 
studies  are  offered,  in  the  words  of  the 
founder  Oral  Roberts: 

The  purpose  of  ORU  from  the  bcfilnnlng 
has  been  to  educate  the  whole  man —body, 
mind  and  spirit. 

ORU's  physical  pl*uit.  already  ane  of 
Tulsa's  leading  attractions  will  by  1975 
be  expanded  to  establish  a  gr^uate 
school  of  theology  to  the  ORU  Under- 
graduate structure,  as  well  as  graduate 
studies  in  education  and  English. 

Ultimately  ORU  is  expected  to  become 
a  university  with  a  $50  million  physical 
plant  and  a  $50  million  endowmeyit,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carl  H.  Hamiltoi^,  dean 
of  academic  affairs.  i 

In  announcing  ORU  accredit>atlJDn,.the 
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Tulsa  Tribune  described  the  university's 
atmosphere  as  one  of : 

Decency  and  good  humor  .  .  .  unashamed 
prayers  .  .  .  concern  for  one's  fellow  man  .  .  . 
as  displayed  by  the  Itlds  who  smile  at  visitors 
and  leap  forward  to  open  doors  .  .  .  they  dis- 
play the  kind  of  grace  in  which  a  man  con- 
tributes to  the  quality  of  life. 

On  historic  occasion  of  ORU's  ac- 
creditation, I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Dr.  Oral  Roberts,  its  regents,  faculty, 
and  student  body,  and  to  all  those  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
university  whose  help  made  this  mile- 
stone a  reality. 
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PROJECT  SOAR 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DIXAWABE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  4  weeks 
from  Saturday,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica will  imdertake  a  nationwide  effort  to 
clean  up  the  litter  that  mars  so  much 
of  the  beauty  of  our  Nation.  This  im- 
portant project  has  been  designated  by 
the  Scouts  as  Project  SOAR,  which 
stands  for  Save  Our  American  Resoiu-ces. 
This  Is  an  important  and  commendable 
effort  by  the  Boy  Scouts  across  our  Na- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  every  Scout  in 
our  country  will  participate  in  this  Im- 
portant program  and  that  millions  more 
Americans  will  join  the  Scouts  in  making 
Project  SOAR  a  great  success. 

The  Conservation  News,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  National  WUdlife  Federa- 
tion, highlighted  Project  Soar  in  their 
April  15  issue.  To  give  Senators  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  project  seeks 
to  accomplish.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  Conservation  News 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Phoject  soar 

On  Saturday,  June  5,  1971.  some  490  Boy 
Scout  Councils  Involving  about  six  million 
people  will  shift  a  nationwide  anti-Utter 
campaign  Into  gear  in  hope  that  their  activi- 
ties will  replace  American  trash -tossing  tra- 
ditions with  a  recycling  consciousness. 

The  educational  event — co-sponsored  by 
Keep  America  Beautiful  and  a  long  list  of 
conservation  organizations  and  industries — 
Is  called  Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful 
Day.  and  It's  only  part  of  the  Scout's  year- 
long project  SOAR,  Save  Our  American 
Resources. 

William  Towell,  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation executive  vice  president  and  proj- 
ect chairman  of  SOAR,  feels  the  program's 
impact  has  far  reaching  Implications  "be- 
cause Industry,  government,  other  organiza- 
tions, and  conservationists  generally  are 
volunteering  in  an  amazing  number  to  Join 
In  the  clean-up  effort.  We  are  confident  that 
from  10  to  12  million  people  will  be  putting 
their  backs  into  this  drive  to  halt  littering." 

And  though  Uttering  itself  is  but  one  ugly 
manifestation  of  the  country's  pollution 
problems,  SOAR  backers  can  point  to  some 
disappointing  statistics  as  reason  enough  to 
do  something  about  it. 


For  Instance:  Each  year  motorists  drop 
16,000  pieces  of  trash  on  each  mile  of  pri- 
mary highways;  Utter  clean-up  of  public 
areas  costs  taxpayers  an  estimated  (500  mU- 
lion  annually;  add  the  cost  of  Utter  removal 
from  private  property,  and  the  national  an- 
nual clean-up  bill  nears  $1  billion. 

And  then  there's  the  safety  aspect:  Each 
year  an  estimated  130  persons  lose  their  Uvea 
in  litter-fed  fires;  every  twelve  minutes  a 
home  Is  destroyed  or  damaged  by  a  trash- 
bred  fire;  In  one  state,  during  one  year,  road- 
way trash  contributed  to  21  fatal  and  1,068 
nonfatal  accidents;  Uttered  waters  endanger 
swimmers,  fishermen,  boaters,  and  plant  Ufe; 
and  Utter  provides  a  breeding  ground  for 
disease-carrying  insects  and  rodents. 

SOAR  Is  something  more  than  a  one-day 
affair.  Many  Scout  units  will  return  to  clean- 
up areas  at  one  month  intervals  throughout 
the  year  to  determine  the  long  range  effect 
of  litter  campaigns.  Collected  trash  involv- 
ing aluminum,  glass,  steel,  and  paper  will  be 
recycled;  and  variables  believed  to  affect 
Uttering,  trash  can  availability,  and  nimibers 
of  anti-Uttering  signs  will  all  be  carefully 
recorded. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  help  in  your  area, 
contact  Russell  L.  Bufkins,  Public  Relations, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  North  Brunswick, 
N.J.  08902;  or  Lyle  Youngstrom.  Project 
SOAR  Public  Relations,  at  the  same  address. 


RECENT  FOOD  STAMP  DISTRIBU- 
TION REGULATIONS  MAY  TAKE 
FOOD  FROM  POOR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MASSACHUsirrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  be  recorded  as 
being  deeply  upset  about  the  likely  im- 
pact of  the  recently  announced  revisions 
of  regulations  governing  food  stamp  dis- 
tribution by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Cutting  through  the  "legalese"  in 
which  the  regulations  are  so  carefully 
couched,  it  seems  that  a  number  of  ex- 
perts have  seen  what  the  results  would 
be  if  the  regulations  go  Into  effect.  Mil- 
lions  of   people,   principally   from   the 
North  and  the  West,  apparently  will  lose 
their  present  benefits  or  see  them  dras- 
tically reduced.  Now.  I  am  not  rising  to- 
day to  defend  the  food  stamp  program 
with  all  its  imperfections.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  feel  that  the  program  is  in  need 
of  reform  and  revision;  but  until  a  su- 
perior alternative  comes  along  with  a 
good  chance  of  passage  in  both  Houses, 
I  certainly  do  not  favor  revisions  of  the 
food  stamp  program  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  taking  away  food  from  this 
Nation's  poor. 

The  annoimced  intention  of  the  new 
regulation  Is  apparently  to  insure  that 
families  presently  unable  to  qualify  will 
be  able  to  do  just  that.  But  in  the  process, 
income  limitations  are  established  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  taking  milUons 
off  the  roles  at  the  same  time,  for  a  net 
reduction  of  recipients  under  the  pro- 
gram. Now,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
for  one  minute  that  this  is  an  unexpected 
bjrproduct  of  the  revision.  Again  and 
again  the  present  administration  has  rec- 
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ommended  cutbacks  in  a  whole  range 
of  programs  designed  to  aid  the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  the  elderly  of  this  coun- 
try—from medicare  right  through  food 
stamps.  I  just  feel  the  time  has  come  to 
serve  notice  that  this  Member,  for  one, 
does  not  Intend  to  take  this  latest  cut- 
back lying  down. 

My  own  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  is  not  all  that  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  food  stamp  program  that 
I  can  be  accused  of  being  concerned  solely 
about  Federal  moneys  for  my  own  State. 
My  State  is  heavily  involved  in  the  com- 
modity distribution  program,  however, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
indicated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tighten  up  regulations  imder  one  pro- 
gram and  not  tighten  them  up  under  an 
alternative  program.  In  other  words,  It 
looks  as  though  the  Department  will  soon 
be  announcing  regulations  tightening  up 
income  qualifications  for  surplus  food 
distribution.  So,  maybe  I  am  being 
timely  in  attacking  the  annoimced  cut- 
backs in  the  food  stamp  program  because 
I  see  its  implication  for  the  commodity 
distribution  program  as  well. 

Each  time  I  contact  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I  am  assured  that  the  an- 
nounced regulations  are  not  final  and 
the  Department  is  open  to  comments  and 
suggestions.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
Is  the  case.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  tre- 
mendous outpouring  of  editorials  and  ob- 
jections will,  in  fact,  lead  the  Depart- 
ment to  reconsider  the  wisdom  of  Its 
regulation.  It  is  tough  enough  to  be  poor 
in  this  country  without  making  it  any 
tougher.  With  reports  emlnating  daily 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  medicare  assistance  is  due  for  a 
severe  cutback,  with  indications  that 
food  stamps  will  be  cashed  out  vmder  the 
aid  for  families  with  dependent  children 
program  and  now  these  announcements 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
is  any  wonder  that  the  poor  in  this  coun- 
try are  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  materially  improve 
their  lot?  What  the  Government  Is  giv- 
ing them  on  one  hand  it  appears  to  be 
taking  away  from  them  on  the  other.  I, 
for  one,  committed  as  I  am  to  meaning- 
ful action  in  the  field  of  welfare  by  the 
Federal  Government,  do  not  want  to  see 
congressional  efforts  sabotaged  by  other 
Departments  of  the  Government.  I  fail, 
for  the  life  of  me,  to  see  how,  in  a  Nation 
of  such  riches  with  an  inveterate  farm 
surplus  problem,  a  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment is  actually  considering  propos- 
als which  would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
food  off  the  tables  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  could  well  use  the  surplus 
foods. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION  AND    FARM    TRUCKDRIVERS 
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trucks  used  in  Interstate  commerce  are 
included  but  "Interstate  commerce"  is 
not  clearly  defined. 

The  proposed  rules  require  all  drivers 
of  farm  trucks,  including  pickups,  to  be 
at  least  21  years  old  and  successfully 
complete  physical  and  written  tests.  The 
most  disturbing  is  the  restriction  from 
driving  a  pickup  for  those  tmder  21.  As 
you  know,  most  States  license  drivers  at 
16.  not  21.  Surely  anyone  who  is  qualified 
to  drive  a  high-powered  car  can  safely 
handle  a  farm  pickup  truck. 

Farm  truckdrivers  have  an  excellent 
safety  record.  Their  trips  are  short.  They 
seldom  suffer  fatigue  from  long  hours  of 
driving  at  a  stretch.  In  most  cases  the 
load  they  have  is  owned  by  the  farmer. 
Farm  trucks  are  truly  an  extension  of 
the  farming  operation  as  the  family 
moves  supplies  and  repairs  to  the  farm 
and  then  hauls  the  produce  back  to  mar- 
ket. The  regulations  obviously  were 
drafted  for  commercial,  long-haul,  pro- 
fessional drivers.  If  permitted  to  stand 
they  would  seriously  disrupt  the  family 
operation  of  farming.  On  farms  the 
whole  family  works,  and  that  includes 
driving  trucks. 

I  wrote  Secretary  Volpe  several  weeks 
ago  opposing  these  regulations.  He  told 
me  later  a  satisfactory  solution  was  be- 
ing worked  out.  Days  pass  but  still  no 
word  of  change  in  the  regulations. 

Farm  truckdrivers  have  already  been 
stopped,  and  given  warnings  about  not 
having  the  necessary  identification  as 
they  enter  other  States  from  Illinois. 

To  show  exactly  what  is  needed  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  exempt  farm- 
ers from  the  regulations.  The  exemption 
would  be  for  all  people  who  drive  farm 
trucks  of  up  to  35.000  pounds  gross  weight 
when  driven  within  200  miles  from  the 
farm  on  which  they  are  licensed.  There  is 
a  lot  of  interest  in  Congress  for  this  ex- 
emption. I  want  action  now  so  farmers 
will  be  able  to  continue  using  their  trucks 
just  as  they  have  In  the  past.  These  new 
regulations  make  no  sense  as  applied  to 
farmers  and  must  be  dropped. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  this  issue.  I  urge 
early  favorable  consideration  of  my  bill 
to  head  off  the  implementation  of  these 
regulations  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

Text  of  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Act,  section  204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
use  304)  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
a  new  subsection   (g)   reading  as  follows: 

"(g)  Provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  motor  vehicles  specified  In  section 
203(b)  (4a)  of  this  Act  which  weigh  less 
than  35,000  pounds  gross  weight  while  op- 
erated within  200  mUes  of  the  farm  on  which 
the  vehicle  is  licensed." 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  I  have  been  engaged  in  a 
running  battle  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  over  regulations  it  wants 
to  apply   to   farm   truckdrivers.   Only 


TURNING  VICTORY  INTO  DEFEAT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bla- 
tant misrepresentation  by  the  American 
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news  media  of  the  allied  effort  to  prevent 
the  subjugation  of  Southeast  Asia  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  armies  has 
been  confirmed  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  reasonable  doubt  by  a  recent  Lou 
Harris  poll. 

I  was  personally  sturmed  to  read  the 
results  of  this  poll  taken  between  April  12 
and  April  15  of  this  year.  The  particular 
question  which  confirms  that  misinfor- 
mation is  being  distributed  by  the  media 
under  the  cover  of  "new"  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  cross-section  of  1,680  households  was 
asked  between  April  12  and  April  16: 

"Do  you  feel  the  recent  South  Vietnam 
m.ove  into  Laos  was  a  success  or  a  failure?" 

[Percentage] 

Success   94 

FaUure 46 

Neither  8 

Not  sure 38 

By  nearly  a  a-to-1  margin,  people  feel 
that  the  Laos  incursion  was  a  faUure.  In 
turn,  this  has  led  to  grave  doubts  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  the  entire 
policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  capable  of  work- 
ing. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  1,580  people  who  were  asked 
their  opinion  in  this  case  had  not  been 
on  hand  in  Southeast  Asia  to  witness 
the  operation  in  question.  Therefore  they 
must  have  received  their  impression  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  operation 
through  the  mass  media.  The  media  ob- 
viously portrayed  the  operation  as  a  faU- 
ure. 

Was  it  a  failure?  Anyone  who  had  ac- 
cess to  the  fact  sheets  detailing  the  re- 
sults of  this  effort  knew  that  it  was  not. 
The  South  Vietnamese  suffered  losses 
of  1,400  killed  and  4,700  wounded  while 
the  Communist  forces  incurred  13,000 
fatalities  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
wounded. 

Pour  South  Vietnamese  battalions 
were  put  out  of  action  as  compared  to  13 
enemy  battalions  rendered  ineffective. 

Of  the  40,400  U.S.  helicopter  sorties 
flown  to  support  our  allies  our  losses  were 
about  2  percent.  This  compares  quite  fa- 
vorable to  our  daytime  bomber  mission 
losses  over  Nazi  Germany  which  ran 
around  4  percent. 

Enemy  logistical  losses  were  astronom- 
ical. There  were  4,900  individual  weapons 
captured  or  destroyed  as  well  as  1.900 
crew  served  weapons  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  ammunition  and  other  supplies 
captured  or  destroyed.  If  the  Vietcong 
had  ever  come  near  to  capturing  or  de- 
stroying this  amount  of  material  back 
in  the  mid-1960's.  it  would  have  been 
touted  about  as  absolute  proof  positive 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  did  not  want 
to  fight  and  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  were  really  100  percent  on  the 
side  of  the  terrorists. 

In  addition  there  were  100  enemy 
tanks  put  out  of  action.  300  trucks  de- 
stroyed directly  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese £Uid  4.300  trucks  put  out  of  action  by 
American  air  fiying  missions  against  a 
greatly  compressed  highway  area. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  the  American  pub- 
lic seems  to  think  that  the  operation  was 
a  failure. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  the 
fact  that  a  militbry  successful  operation 
was  viewed  as  a  nonsuccess.  and  In  fact 
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a  failure,  by  so  many  Americans  fol- 
lowing the  war  through  the  mass  m«dia. 
The  media  must  have  portrayed  the  op- 
eration as  a  failure.  All  the  pious  dis- 
claimers from  our  articulate  commenta- 
tors attempting  to  convince  the  pi  blic 
that  they  have  not  been,  in  effect,  lying 
to  the  American  people  on  a  rather  i  :on- 
tinual  basic  about  our  war  efforl  in 
Southeast  Asia  cannot  alter  the  facfe  re- 
vealed in  this  poll.  It  is  difficult  foi  all 
but  the  most  credulous  to  believe  ihat 
this  is  not  intentional. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  I  irsert 
one  of  the  fact  sheets  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  concerning  en- 
emy and  allied  losses  which  took  place 
as  a  result  of  the  South  Vietnariese 
thrust  into  enemy  controlled  area;  of 
Laos  and  after  the  fact  sheet  the  CDm- 
plete  Lou  Harris  poll. 

Particular  attention  should  be  pai  d  to 
the  extent  of  demoralization  w  lich 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  me(  Lia's 
misrepresentation  of  the  Laotian  o  aer- 
ation. It  should  be  remembered  that  de- 
moralization techniques  are  a  standard 
weapon  of  war  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
will  to  continue  fighting.  In  most  f  ars 
of  the  past  demoralization  technioues 
have  made  use  of  beaming  messages  into 
the  nation  under  attack  from  an  outjside 
source  rather  than  from  inside. 

The  material  follows : 

Pact  Sheet  on  Laotian  Operation 
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1.  The  South  Vietnamese  entered 
em  Laos  In  early  February  in  order  to 
rupt  the  operation  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  southward  flow  of  enemy 
bound   for   Cambodia  and   South 
Hanoi's  response  to  this  operation  Is  an 
portant  factor  In  assessing  the  outcoms 
for  example,  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
sen  to  evade  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
there  would  have  been  relatively  little 
Ing    and    the    op>eratlon    would    have 
assessed  more  In  terms  of  supplies 
or  bottled  up.  Bt^  for  several  good 
such   as   the   Importance   of   the   area 
short  supply  lines  to  North  Vietnam  anc: 
availability    of    reserve    forces    in 
North  Vietnam — the  North  Vietnamese 
dertook  a  major  counter  attack.  They 
forced  the  area  strongly  with  some  of 
best  divisions,  not  only  to  defend  the 
system  but  In  an  attempt  to  Inflict  a 
defeat  on  the  South  Vietnamese  as  we 
a  result,  the  most  Intensive  fighting 
1968  developed. 

IMMEDIATELY   MEASURABLE   RESULTS 

2.  In  terms  of  Immediately  measurably  re- 
sults, the  weight  of  evidence  Is  that  Sjouth 
Vietnamese  forces  acquitted  themselves  I  very 
well  In  the  six  weeks  of  fighting  which  fol- 
lowed the  Initial  Inctirslon  into  Laos,  flany 
of  the  ARVN  units  Involved  fought  wlljhout 
respite  for  40  days  and.  In  the  judgmeiit  of 
our  field  commanders,  18  out  of  the  22  bat- 
talions Involved  fought  extremely  well]  Be- 
cause of  the  Intensity  of  the  fighting,  these 
units  did  take  some  heavy  losses — an  esti- 
mated 1400  killed  and  4700  wounded.!  But 
reported  enemy  losses  were  more  than  13,000 
killed  and  many  more  were  wounded.  In 
terms  of  combat  effectiveness,  we  estimate 
that  the  equivalent  of  13  enemy  manfuver 
battalions  were  rendered  Ineffective  \n  the 
course  of  the  fighting  whereas  only  4  .^RVN 
battalions  were  put  out  of  combat, 
gerated  reports  of  enemy  losses  in  Vietnam 
may  have  been  numerous  In  the  past 


but 
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this  time  the  figure  may  be  low.  The  enemy 
acted  more  aggressively  than  he  had  In  sev- 
eral years  with  the  result  that  he  exposed 
himself  to  concentrated  allied  firepower  and 
air  attack.  Thus,  we  believe  the  ratio  of  en- 
emy to  friendly  losses  was  at  least  5  to  1, 
a  very  high  price  for  Hanoi  to  pay. 

IMPACT  ON  THE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 
LOGISTICS  SYSTEM 

3.  It  Is  too  early  to  be  precise  about  the 
Impact  of  Lam  Son  719  on  the  enemy's  logis- 
tical system,  although  some  perspective  can 
be  provided.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  to 
move  more  supplies  South  to  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  this  year  than  last  In  order 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  three  major 
means  of  supply:  the  Port  of  Slhanoukville; 
purchases  in  Cambodia;  and  food  obtained 
from  areas  which  had  previously  been  under 
Viet  Cong  control  in  South  Vietnam  but 
which  are  now  under  the  authority  of  the 
government.  Moreover,  he  had  suffered  great 
losses  In  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  last 
year.  Thus,  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  has  be- 
come an  even  more  vital  element  in  Hanoi's 
overall  strategy  than  it  was  In  the  past.  But 
we  are  reasonably  certain  that  the  enemy 
was  well  behind  last  year's  pace  even  before 
the  Lam  Son  operation  began. 

The  Lam  Son  operation  clearly  com- 
pounded Hanoi's  problem.  It  disrupted  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  complex,  physically  block- 
ing various  branches  of  the  trail.  South  Viet- 
namese forces  found  or  destroyed,  or  called 
in  tJ.S.  air  power  to  destroy,  some  4900  in- 
dividual weapons,  1900  crew-served  weapons 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  ammunition  and 
other  supplies.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
vast  quantity  of  supplies,  ammunition  and 
equipment  which  was  consumed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Laos  instead  of  con- 
tinuing down  the  trail  to  be  used  in  South 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  Moreover,  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  obliged  to  engage 
ARVN  forces  In  a  fixed  battle  position,  their 
units  massed  and  became  targets  for  con- 
centrated Vietnamese  firepower  and  U.S.  air 
power  which  destroyed  over  100  tanks  and 
many  artillery  pieces,  some  300  enemy  trucks 
were  destroyed  directly  In  the  operation  and 
4300  more  were  destroyed  by  air  Interdiction 
while  the  operations  were  in  progress.  Fin- 
ally, because  North  Vietnamese  logistics 
units  were  engaged  in  the  fighting  and  were 
badly  damaged,  their  resiliency  in  restoring 
the  flow  of  supplies  southward  has  been  de- 
graded. An  estimated  3500  enemy  rear  serv- 
ice personnel  vital  to  the  operation  of  the 
trail  logistics  system  were  killed. 

All  these  considerations  must  be  viewed 
against  the  fact  that  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
complex  is  useful  as  a  logistics  system  only 
during  the  dry  season,  which  began  later 
this  year  than  usual.  Therefore,  when  the 
rains  come  in  the  next  four  or  five  weeks, 
the  Communists  will  have  little  time  In 
which  to  attempt  to  make  up  all  the  weeks 
that  have  been  lost  to  them  in  the  Lam  Son 
operation. 

FORESTALLING    ANTICIPATED    ENEMY     OFFENSIVE 
ACTIVITY    IN    SOTTTH    VIETNAM 

4.  A  significant  measure  of  Lam  Son's 
achievements  will  be  the  degree  it  succeeds 
in  forestalling  enemy  offensive  activity. 
Viewed  in  conjunction  with  ARVN  opera- 
tions conducted  simultaneously  in  Cambodia, 
these  two  efforts  have  precluded  major  en- 
emy offensive  operation  in  South  Vietnam 
during  the  current  dry  season.  If  Lam  Son 
had  not  been  undertaken  the  North  Vietna- 
mese would  have  had  the  real  option  of 
launching  major  attacks  against  ARVN  and 
U.S.  forces  located  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  South  Vietnam.  Looking  to  the  future,  we 
believe  that  the  short-fall  in  their  supply 
efforts  will  prevent  them  from  mounting  ma- 
jor offensives  In  South  Vietnam  in  this  dry 
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season  and  will  delay  any  offensives  they 
might  have  planned  over  the  next  dry  season 
because  it  will  take  them  that  much  longer 
to  rebuild  their  stocks. 

Hanoi  will,  of  course,  want  to  mask  the 
extent  to  which  Its  capabilities  have  been 
Impaired  and  will  therefore  endeavor  to  act 
as  If  it  is  playing  from  strength.  To  project 
this  Image  the  Communists  may  be  willing  to 
spend  additional  manpower  capital  in  the 
days  Immediately  ahead  by  trying  to  mount 
a  sharp  fiurry  of  attacks  in  the  Northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  if  they 
can  get  such  attacks  off  the  ground.  Such  at- 
taclcs  may  be  specifically  directed  against 
U.S.  units  in  an  endeavor  to  increase  Amer- 
ican casualties,  whatever  the  cost  to  Hanoi. 
Nonetheless,  the  Communists  probably  have 
lost  the  ability  to  mount  sustained  major  of- 
fensives and  the  overall  record  of  Commu- 
nists activity  over  the  next  few  months  can 
be  expected   to  support   this   contention. 

The  combined  military  operations  also 
have  had  the  effect  of  engaging  the  enemy 
and  keeping  his  forces  distant  from  the  pop- 
ulation of  South  Vietnam.  To  illustrate  this 
graphically,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Toan  Thang  operation  North  of  Route  7 
Inside  Cambodia  is  being  fought  against  the 
First,  Fifth,  Seventh  and  Ninth  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  Divisions,  the  same 
units  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  1968. 
were  operating  inside  the  city  limits  of  Sai- 
gon and  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 
As  for  the  enemy  units  engaged  in  Lam  Son— 
the  304th,  308th,  320th  and  324-B  divisions— 
in  February  and  March  of  1968,  fought  for 
two  weeks  In  the  city  of  Hue,  entering  the 
defenses  of  Danang,  and  generally  harassed 
the  population  In  the  coastal  regions.  All  of 
these  enemy  units  were  engaged  this  year 
away  from  i>opulatlon  centers  and.  In  fact. 
outside  of  South  Vietnam  itself. 

LAM   SON'S   BEARING   ON   VIETNAMIZATION 

5.  Lam  Son  has  underlined  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  Vletnamlzatlon. 
Three  years  ago,  ARVN  units  were  engaged 
against  enemy  units  in  and  close  to  South 
Vietnam's  own  population  centers.  Now 
ARVN  units  have  shown  themselves  able  to 
deal  with  the  enemy  threat  in  sanctuary 
areas  without  the  support  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  or  advisors  while  keeping  their 
own  territory  pacified  as  well.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  mount  a  complex 
mvUtl-dlvlslon  operation  In  conditions  of 
difficult  and  unfamiliar  terrain,  adverse 
weather,  and  against  a  well-prepared  enemy. 
Moreover,  this  is  being  achieved  with  a  U.S. 
presence  which  has  diminished  by  some  260,- 
000  men  since  1969. 

To  illustrate  this  point  further,  It  should 
be  recognized  that  February  and  March  are 
the  months  of  the  year  In  which  the  Com- 
munists traditionally  mount  the  most  exten- 
sive military  operations  in  all  regions  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  year  they  were  given  an 
additional  incentive  to  do  this  because  of 
that  fact  that  such  actions  would  harass  the 
rear  areas  of  ARVN  operations  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  would  distract  attention  from 
those  two  actions.  Despite  exhortations  to 
their  cadre  to  undertake  such  action  within 
South  Vietnam,  they  have  been  unable  to 
date  to  mount  anything  which  can  even  b« 
considered  a  major  successful  high  point.  In 
fact,  the  situation  within  South  Vietnam  has 
been  extraordinarily  calm  during  the  entire 
month  of  February  and  March  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  action  being  taken  by  ARVN 
forces  against  Communist  strongholds  in  the 
U  Mlnh  forest  of  Military  Region  IV. 

The  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
to  sustain  security  after  the  departure  of 
United  States  forces  will,  in  the  long  run,  be 
measured  by  the  balance  of  strength  which 
exists  between  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
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forces.  Our  assessment  is  that  the  balance  In 
the  Indochina  peninsula  has  swiing  in  favor 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  As  Ambassador 
Bunker  has  reported,  the  operation  has 
created  confidence  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  the  abUity  of  ARVN  and  pride  In 
Its  accomplishments.  There  has  been  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  the  fighting  has  been 
taken  outside  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam 
and  that  ARVN  has  been  able  to  inflict  far 
heavier  casualties  on  the  enemy. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  founda- 
tion for  Vletnamlzatlon  in  South  Vietnam  is 
sound  and  that  the  process  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  disruptions  Lam  Son  has 
caused  the  enemy  and  by  the  Increased  con- 
fidence It  has  given  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
meeting  their  own  defense  needs. 

The  current  psychological  atmosphere  is  in 
some  ways  reminiscent  of  the  1968  Tet  of- 
fensive. Hanoi  extracted  maximum  political 
advantage  In  the  short  run;  It  was  only  as 
MmA  passed  that  the  real  physical  results 
began  to  tell.  This  time,  we  must  benefit  from 
that  lesson  and  not  let  ourselves  be  misled 
by  surface  appearances  or  by  exaggerated 
stories. 

The  operation  has  achieved  Its  primary  ob- 
jective of  carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  and  disrupting  his  principal  lines 
of  communications  and  should  buy  the  South 
Vietnamese  additional  time  In  which  to 
strengthen  their  armed  forces  while  permit- 
ting continued  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat 
forces. 


The  Harris  Survey:  TmE  of  Public  Opinion 

Turns  Decisively  Against  the  War 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

The  tide  of  American  public  opinion  has 
now  turned  decisively  against  the  war  In  In- 
dochina. This  latest  shift  of  public  opinion 
against  the  war  was  triggered  by  the  feel- 
ing, 45  to  24  per  cent,  that  the  recent  South 
Vietnamese  move  Into  Laos  was  a  "failure." 

Here  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  decline 
of  public  support  for  the  war  and  the  now 
rapidly  growing  feeling  that  the  United 
States  should  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

For  the  first  time,  by  a  narrow  plurality  of 
42  to  39  per  cent,  most  Americans  would 
agree  to  a  "coalition  government  in  Saigon 
which  Included  the  Communists  In  It,"  If 
that  course  were  "the  only  way  we  could 
get  peace  In  Vietnam."  In  late  1969,  the  pub- 
lic opposed  such  a  coalition  government  by 
a  margin  of  49  to  33  per  cent. 

By  60  to  26  per  cent,  a  majority  of  the 
public  now  would  favor  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Vietnam, 
"even  If  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
collapsed." 

For  the  first  time,  by  58  to  29  per  cent, 
a  majority  of  the  public  now  agrees  that  It 
iB  "morally  wrong"  for  the  United  States  to 
be  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

A  cross-section  of  1,580  households  was 
asked  between  April  12  and  April  15: 

'Tto  you  feel  the  recent  South  Vietnam 
move  Into  Laos  was  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure?" 

[Percentage] 

Total 
public 

Success   24 

Failure    46 

Neither  8 

Not  sure 23 

By  nearly  a  2-to-l  margin,  people  feel  that 
the  Laos  Incursion  was  a  failure.  In  turn, 
this  has  led  to  grave  doubts  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  that  the  entire  pwlicy 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  capable  of  working. 
People  were  asked: 

"If  the  U.S.  withdraws  all  Its  combat 
troops  from  Vietnam,  do  you  feel  the  South 
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Vietnamese  army  will  be  capable  of  keeping 
the  Communists  from  taking  over  South 
Vietnam  or  not?" 

[Percentage] 

Total 
jnihlic 

Capable    24 

Not  capable 57 

Not  sure 19 

Just  a  month  before  this  latest  poll,  be- 
tween March  16  and  March  21,  the  public 
was  asked  about  the  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  most  people,  46 
to  27  per  cent,  thought  they  could.  Then  the 
precipitous  withdrawal  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Laos  took  place  and  public  opin- 
ion dramatically  reversed. 

The  determination  of  the  American  people 
to  liquidate  U.S.  participation  In  the  war  can 
be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  question: 

"If  the  reductions  of  U.S.  troops  continued 
at  the  present  rate  and  the  government  of 
Vietnam  collapsed,  would  you  favor  or  op- 
pose continuing  withdrawing  our  troops  at 
the  present  rate?" 

[Percentage] 

Total 
public 

Continue  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 60 

Oppose  continued  withdrawal 26 

Not  sure 14 

The  other  striking  change  emerged  when 
for  the  first  time  the  Harris  Survey  recorded 
more  Americans  In  favor  than  opposed  to  a 
coalition  government  in  Saigon. 

The  cross-section  was  asked: 

"Suppose  the  only  way  we  could  get  peace 
in  Vietnam  were  to  agree  to  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment which  Included  the  Communists  In 
it.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a  coali- 
tion in  Saigon?" 

(In  percent! 

Favor      Oppose      Not-sure 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  8,000  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,500 
Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  273,400 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  29  issue  of  Barron's,  the  national 
business  and  financial  weekly,  a  well- 
documented  article  sets  forth  many  jour- 
nalistic distortions  which  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  has  foisted  upon 
the  public  as  "newscasts"  or  "documen- 
taries." The  network  has  demonstrated 
a  flagrant  disregard  for  truth,  and  has 
sacrificed  accuracy  for  slanted  sensa- 
tionalism. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  has 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  mass  com- 
munications media  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  correctness  and  veracity. 
Having  failed  so  miserably  to  do  so,  CBS, 
to  quote  Barron's,  "has  forfeited  its  ac- 
cess to  the  Nation's  airwaves." 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 

Broadcast  License:   CBS  Has  FoRFEmD 
Access  to  the  Nation's  Aiewavsb 

We  cannot  help  but  admire  a  man  who 
defends  bis  principles  and  sticks  to  his  guns. 
Last  Tuesday  evening  Richard  S.  StUant, 
president  of  the  News  Division  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  gave  a  nation- 
wide television  audience  a  demonstration  of 
doggedness  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
might  well  have  commanded  our  respect. 
Under  fierce  attack  from  Congress  and  the 
White  House  for  airing  the  controversial 
dociunentary,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
Mr.  Salant  refused  to  give  an  Inch.  Perhaps 
with  an  eye  on  the  clock — the  11-12  p.m., 
slot,  while  not  exactly  prime  time,  Is  still 
too  valuable  to  waste — the  CBS  executive 
took  no  more  than  a  moment  or  so  to  rebut 
"only  a  few"  of  the  critics'  charges:  how- 
ever, he  ass\ired  his  viewers,  "We  have  an 
answer  for  every  one.  .  .  ."  Then,  boldly 
switching  to  the  offensive,  the  head  of  the 
CBS  Nevre  asserted:  "We  are  proud  of  'The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon.' .  .  .  We  are  confident 
that  when  passions  die  down.  It  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  vital  contribution  to  the  people's 
right  to  know."  Lesser  media  of  communica- 
tions may  occasionally  run  a  correction  or 
retraction;  The  Washington  Post,  not  long 
ago,  printed  an  extraordinary  confession  of 
error.  CBS  News,  which  Is  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  stands  defiantly  on  the  record. 

Quite  a  record  It  Is,  too.  As  to  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  Mr.  Salant  addressed 
himself  to  merely  two  of  the  many  points 
of  criticism  raised.  Regarding  the  rest,  the 
chief  critics — including  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  senior  editor  of  Air 
Force  magazine  and  a  non-partisan  citizens' 
organization  known  as  Accuracy  in  Media 
(AIM),  which  plans  to  lodge  a  complaint 
with  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers— make  a  compelling,  and  thus  far  un- 
controverted,  case.  In  particular,  CBS  stands 
accused  of  various  misstatements,  including 
the  amount  spent  by  the  Pentagon  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  the  true  Identity  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  military  briefing  ( not, 
a£  alleged,  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
"which  did  $39  million  of  business  with  the 
Defense  Department  last  year,"  but  the  local 
Association  of  Commerce).  Far  worse  were 
the  omissions  and  distortions.  Including  two 
episodes  In  which  tapes  were  cllpp>ed  and  re- 
assembled  to   convey   false   Impressions    of 
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what  the  speakers  said.  Specific  lapses  asl  le, 
even  the  untutored  eye  could  scarcely  Isll 
to  detect,  m  a  so-called  documentary,  por- 
vaslve  malice  and  editorial  bias. 

On  the  CBS  television  network — which 
includes  five  wholly  owned  stations  and  :  98 
affiliates— slanted  (or.  In  view  or  his  author- 
ity and  tenure,  perhaps  the  word  should  be 
Salanted)  journalism  has  long  been  the 
name  of  the  game.  As  In  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  moreover,  the  thrust  has  tetd- 
ed  to  be  violently  against  what  most  of  the 
country  would  regard  as  Its  basic  Interests. 
Institutions  and  values.  In  a  prtze-wlnnl  ng 
"documentary,"  key  sequences  of  which  sx  b- 
sequently  proved  false.  CBS  News  professed 
to  uncover  "Hunger  In  America";  contrari- 
wise. In  an  equally  distorted  report  from 
Cuba,  the  television  camera  found,  in  effect, 
that  Cubans  imder  Castro  never  had  It  so 
good.  Not  content  merely  to  cover  (alb sit 
In  Its  own  fashion) )  the  news,  CBS  time  and 
again  has  sought  to  make  news.  Shortly  af  ;er 
NBC  scooped  the  competition  by  airing  an 
LSD-stimulated  interview  with  Dr.  Ttmoljhy 
Leary.  WBBM-TV.  CBS  outlet  in  Chlcafeo, 
participated  in  a  headline-making,  and  ille- 
gal, pot  party,  which  became  the  object  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  In  a  similar.  If  far  more 
brazen,  exploit — on  which  both  Vice  Prflsl- 
dent  Agnew  and  Mr.  Salant  touched  list 
^eek — CBS  sought  to  stage,  and  to  film,  an 
invasion  of  Haiti.  One  picture  suppoeedlj  is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  High  time  the  VS. 
got  the  picture. 

As  last  Tuesday's  performance  suggests  it 
isn't  pretty.  Among  other  sins  of  omiss  on 
and  commission,  CBS  News  failed  to  ment:  on 
that  it  was  paid  to  produce  one  of  the  films 
at  which  It  scoffed.  In  depicting  a  press  c(  n- 
ference,  during  which  the  briefing  officer,  re- 
plying to  34  questions,  gave  three  no-com- 
ment answers,  the  camera  focused  on  ^he 
latter.  Statements  made  on  tape  by  Iwo 
Pentagon  spokesmen,  a  Marine  colonel  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pul  lie 
Affairs,  were  cut  up,  transposed  and  pieced 
together  again  in  a  way  that  made  both,  of 
them  seem  unresponsive  and  foolish.  Rep. 
Edward  Hubert  (not  Herbert,  as  the  caption 
later  had  it),  chairman  of  the  House  Arn»ed 
Services  Committee,  turned  up  on  the  screen 
with  this  gracious — and.  despite  Mr.  Salart's 
subsequent  remarks,  wholly  misleading — in- 
troduction: "Using  sympathetic  Congress- 
men, the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  it 
regards  as  the  antlmllitary  tilt  of  network 
reporting  (E^d.  note:  where  would  it  ever  jet 
such  an  idea?).  War  heroes  are  made  avMl- 
able  for  taped  home  district  TV  reports  frsm 
pro-Pentagon  politicians." 

All  this  is  reprehensible  enough,  li^r 
worse — in  a  format  presumably  dedicated  to 
fact — are  the  extremist  opinions  which  it 
was  used  to  convey.  Here  is  a  disillusloi  led 
and  slightly  Incoherent  ex-Air  Force  officer: 
"I  feel  that  the  military  Information  ami  is 
90  vast,  has  been  able  to  become  so  pervasive 
by  the  variety  and  the  amounts  and  the  ^ray 
and  the  sheer  numbers  it's  able  to  pressnt 
Its  viewpoint  to  the  American  people.  I  think 
this  attitude  it  was  able  to  develop  allo^red 
Vietnam  to  happen.  .  .  ."  Here  is  CBS-News' 
own  dispassionate  Roger  Mudd:  "On  this 
broadcast  we  have  seen  violence  made  glam- 
orous, expensive  weapons  advertised  as  if 
they  were  automobiles,  biased  opinions  pre- 
sented as  straight  facts.  Defending  the  cotm- 
try  not  Just  with  arms  but  also  with  ideol- 
ogy. Pentagon  propaganda  Insists  on  Amer- 
ica's role  as  the  cop  on  every  beat  In  iie 
world." 

Anyone — even  CBS.  though  It  won't  con- 
cede as  much — can  make  mistakes.  What 
the  record  shows,  however,  is  a  pattern  of 
distortion  and  slanted  reporting  stretch  ng 
back  over  the  years.  In  1963.  so  a  reveal  ng 
article  and  exchange  of  letters  in  The  ^ew 
York  Times  Magazine  has  disclosed.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  gave  an  exclusive  interview)  to 
Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS  News  on  such  liter- 
ally infiammatory  Issues  as  the  Buddblstj  in 
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South  Vietnam  and  the  allegedly  repressive 
government  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  In  the  editing 
process,  the  footage  shrank  from  30  minutes 
to  12,  and,  according  to  Pierre  Salinger,  then 
White  House  press  secretary,  "the  result  was 
a  partial  distortion  of  JFK's  opinion  of  Pres- 
ident Diem.  In  the  actual  interview  .  .  . 
President  Kennedy  si>oke  of  his  respect  and 
sympathy  for  the  problems  of  President  Diem. 
When  the  film  was  shown  to  the  public,  only 
the  unfavorable  Presidential  remarks  re- 
mained, and  JFK's  praise  of  Diem  had  been 
deleted.  The  impression  was  left  that  JFK 
had  no  confidence  at  all  In  Diem,  and  when 
he  and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  were  later 
shot  to  death  in  a  military  coup,  there  were 
p>erslstent  charges  from  Madame  Nhu  and 
others  that  the  President's  statements  had 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  Dieon's  enemies. 
JFK  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  accusations." 

Prior  to  the  Republican  convention  the 
following  year.  CBS  News  struck  again.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Harry  Gold  water  (R., 
Ariz. ) .  Daniel  Schorr,  then  serving  as  cor- 
respondent abroad,  "took  It  upon  himself 
to  put  out  a  news  report  to  portray  the  idea 
that  I  was  trying  to  forge  links  with  far- 
rightist,  neo-fascist  groups  in  Germany  .  .  . 
Schorr  dealt  heavily  m  false  facts  which 
neither  he  nor  CBS  newsmen  in  this  country 
made  any  attempt  to  check  with  my  office." 
So  it  has  gone  year  by  year.  In  1968.  after  a 
storm  of  protest,  a  Sp>ecial  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  investigated  television  coverage  of 
the  Democratic  national  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. In  viewing  the  video  tape  of  the  CBS 
coverage,  the  Congressional  probers  noted  a 
passage  in  which  Walter  Cronklte  cried  that 
the  police  "were  severely  manhandling  a  min- 
ister." According  to  the  Committee  Report: 
"The  accompanying  action  shows  police 
merely  attempting  to  get  a  man  dressed  in 
clerical  garb  into  a  patrol  wagon,  using  what 
the  Investigators  felt  was  reasonable  force  to 
overcome  the  man's  resistance."  The  Report 
concluded,  in  part:  "In  an  attempt  to  give 
an  overall  Impression,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  coverage  presented  over  the  air  does,  in 
retrospect,  seem  to  present  a  one-sided  plc- 
tiire  which  in  large  measure  exonerates  the 
demonstrators  and  protesters  and  indicts  the 
city  government  of  Chicago  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Democratic  Party." 

The  long  reel  of  distortion  continues  to 
unwind.  In  her  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn, Alice  Widener,  frequent  contributor  to 
Barron's,  has  chronicled  some  of  the  gamier 
episodes.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  Frank  Kearns, 
CBS  correspondent  in  Rome,  broadcast  a 
report  on  alleged  Italian  opinion  in  the  crim- 
inal case  against  the  man  who  hl-Jacked  a 
commercial  airliner  from  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Kearns  chose  to  quote  the  views  of  a  single 
editor,  that  of  the  Communist  newspaper 
"Unita,"  who  described  the  hl-Jacker  a 
"Robin  Hood  .  .  .  who  made  a  fool  of  the 
repressive  and  hated  FBI."  Again  on  "Pace 
the  Nation,"  CBS  devoted  a  half-hour  of 
Sunday  time  to  Tom  Hayden,  revolutionist  of 
the  so-called  New  Left.  Mrs.  Widener  wrote: 
"He  was  permitted  by  reporter  Martin  Agron- 
sky  of  CBS.  and  two  other  reporters,  to  get 
away  with  intellectual  miwder.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
came  about  that  at  the  end  of  the  program, 
the  arrogant  co-founder  of  the  anarchic  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  made  an  un- 
challenged statement  about  'the  poverty 
around  the  world  that  the  United  States  Is 
responsible  for." "  Abble  Hoffman,  convicted 
of  inciting  to  riot  in  Chicago,  appeared  on 
the  Merv  Griffin  show  wearing  a  shirt  made 
from  the  American  flag  (on  the  air,  CBS 
thoughtfully  bllpped  it  out.)  Small  wonder 
that  Desmond  Smith  of  CBS  once  told  TV 
Guide:  "There's  been  a  great  deal  of  manipu- 
lation from  the  left.  The  left  and  SDS  have 
been  getting  a  great  deal  of  play.  Americans 
are  starting  to  feel  they're  not  getting  the 
whole  story." 

Since  then  the  credibility  gap,  notably 
with  respect  to  so-called  documentaries,  has 
widened   beyond    belief.   Webster's   Seventh 
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New  CJolleglate  Dictionary  defines  documen- 
tary as  follows : — "adj.  (1)  contained  or  certi- 
fied in  writing;  (2)  relating  to,  or  employing, 
documentation  in  literature  or  art;  broadly, 
FACTUAL,  OBJECTIVE."  The  noun,  of 
course,  possesses  the  same  qualities.  Neither 
word  belongs  in  the  CBS  lexicon.  In  the 
famous  charade  on  "Hunger  in  America,"  the 
narrator's  off-screen  voice  said:  "Hunger  is 
easy  to  recognize  when  it  looks  like  this. 
This  baby  is  dying  of  starvation.  He  was  an 
American.  Now  he  is  dead."  Heart-rending, 
but  untrue.  The  baby  was  born  prematurely, 
and  according  to  an  FCC  report,  died  of 
"septicemia  due  to  meningitis  and  peritoni- 
tis ..  .  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
either  the  mother  or  father  was  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  .  .  ."  Far  less  attention 
than  it  warrants  has  been  paid  the  outra- 
geous report  on  Cuba  last  September,  which 
by  actual  count  of  Accuracy  in  Media,  con- 
tained 10  major  doubtful  statements,  includ- 
ing: "For  Cuba's  poor,  things  are  a  good  deal 
better  than  they  used  to  be  .  .  .  the  Cuban 
poor  man  doesn't  want  to  leave  .  .  .  Schools 
are  free,  everyone  must  go.  There  Is  a  quiet 
equality  of  the  races  now  in  Cuba.  .  .  ." 

So  ran  the  script.  However,  as  AIM  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  CBS  News,  real  life  refuses 
to  follow  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  organiza- 
tion cited  specific  examples  of  working-class 
Cubans  who  risked  their  lives  to  flee  the 
Castro  regime.  One,  a  Negro  bricklayer,  was 
quoted  in  The  New  York  Times  as  saying: 
"Not  only  Is  there  not  enough  to  eat.  but 
they  make  you  spend  extra  hours  In  the  fields 
after  a  54-hour  work  week."  As  to  schooling, 
AIM  pointed  out  that  on  January  5,  1969, 
Castro  admitted  that  400.000  school-age  chil- 
dren were  not  in  school.  Brotherhood  of  man? 
AIM  quoted  Erneldo  Oliva.  an  Afro-Cuban 
and  one  of  the  flrst  Castro  appointees,  to  the 
effect  that  even  under  Batista,  "whom  we  re- 
joiced to  see  go."  Negroes  were  Judges,  Sen- 
ators and  high  officials.  Today  only  one  black 
man  holds  an  Important  poet.  An  American 
Negro,  who  defected  to  Castro  for  flve  years, 
returned  in  1968  saying  that  he  would  rather 
live  in  an  American  Jail  than  remain.  Citing 
the  list  of  inaccuracies.  AIM  solicited  com- 
ment from  Richard  S.  Salant.  head  of  CBS 
News,  which  was  duly  forthcoming  (and, 
with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence,  put  into 
the  Record) .  Nine  times  out  of  10,  the  criti- 
cism went  unanswered. 

Last  Tuesday  Mr.  Salant  took  a  stab  at  an- 
swering criticism  of  CBS'  role  In  "financing  a 
secret  and  Illegal  invasion  of  Haiti."  Here, 
word,  for  word,  is  his  rebuttal.  "We  did  not 
finance  the  planned  invasion.  We  did  noth- 
ing illegal.  No  significant  amount  of  money 
even  Inadvertently  found  its  way  to  persons 
Involved  in  the  invasion  plan.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  found  no  unlawful  activities 
on  the  part  of  CBS  News.  And  John  Davitt, 
Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  said,  quote:  'CBS  ad- 
vised us  of  the  facts,  advised  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  that  they  were  there,  and  that  they 
were  filming  these  episodes."  At  one  point  the 
Treasury  Department  asked  us  not  to  with- 
draw from  the  project.  But  the  short  answer 
to  the  Vice  President  is  that  he  is  attacking 
a  Journalistic  investigation  that  never  be- 
came a  broadcast  about  an  invasion  that 
never  took  place." 

For  a  short  answer,  not  bad.  But  let's 
take  a  longer  look  at  "Project  Nassau."  as 
CBS  called  it  and  It  Is  known  in  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Let's  note  at  once 
that  the  executive  producer.  Perry  Wolff, 
served  In  the  same  capacity  on  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  Let's  also  dispose  of  Mr. 
Salant.  If  CBS  News  did  not  "finance  the  pro- 
posed invasion."  it  did.  according  to  the 
House  Report,  provide  funds  for  the  leasing  of 
a  67-foot  schooner  which  was  to  be  utilized 
by  the  invasion  force,  reimburse  expenses  for 
the  transportation  of  weapons  to  be  used  by 
the  conspirators,  make  payments  to  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  "with  full  knowledge 
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of  his  identity  and  his  criminal  Intentions.'' 
"Significant,"  of  course.  Is  what  lawyers  call  a 
word  of  art;  while  exact  flgiires  were  never 
forthcoming  from  CBS,  the  House  Report 
states  that  "Project  Nassau"  cost  more  than 
$200,000.  CBS  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment was  grudging,  and,  the  Report  indi- 
cates, evoked  at  official  instance  (a  CBS 
cameraman  blew  the  whistle  to  the 
authorities). 

But  let  the  Subcommittee  speak  for  Itself. 
"The  implications  of  what  has  t>een  learned 
are  disquieting.  To  the  average  viewer,  un- 
sophisticated in  the  Intricacies  of  televUion 
production,  a  network  news  documentary 
typically  represents  a  scrupulously  objective 
reporting  of  actual  events  shown  as  they  ac- 
tually transpired.  If  'Project  Nassau'  is  any 
indication,  this  is  not  always  true.  During 
the  preparation  of  this  news  documentary, 
CBS  employes  and  consultants  intermingled 
and  Interacted  with  personages  actively  en- 
gaged in  breaking  the  law.  Large  sums  were 
made  available  to  these  individuals  with  no 
safeguards  as  to  the  manner  In  ^hich  these 
funds  would  be  put  to  use.  Events  were  set 
up  and  staged  solely  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing filmed  by  the  CBS  camera.  An  Individual 
who  was  retained  as  a  consultant,  and  later 
an  employe,  of  CBS,  was  allowed  to  or  In- 
structed to  appear  in  the  actual  filming  and 
to  provide  narration  of  it. . . . 

"The  CBS  News  organization,  or  at  least 
the  individuals  charged  with  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  project,  displayed  a  shock- 
ing indifference  to  the  real  possibility  that 
their  organization  and  funds  were  Iseing  made 
use  of  to  further  illegal  activities.  The  con- 
trol exercised  by  CBS  Management  In  New 
York  over  the  activities  of  the  producer  In 
the  field  seems  to  have  been  practically  non- 
existent. .  .  .  Had  the  decision  .  .  .  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  documentary  Ijeen  founded  on 
a  recognition  of  any  of  the  deficiencies  in- 
dicated above,  the  only  remaining  question 
would  be  why  the  decision  was  so  long  in 
coming.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
rationale  for  the  decision  is  itself  far  from 
reassuring.  Rather  than  responding  to  any 
taint  of  artificiality  or  fraud  in  the  con- 
siderable volume  of  film  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  decision  was  apparently  made  on 
the  basis  that  the  project  was  Journalistically 
unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  unfinished  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise." 

The  law  requires  television  quiz  shows  and 
commercials  to  be  honest.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  public  enjoys  no  similar  protec- 
tion against  "documentaries,"  a  credibility 
gap  which  the  Subcommittee  hopes  to  bridge. 
We  would  like  to  offer  a  proposal  or  two  of 
our  own.  Believe  It  or  not,  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem Inc.,  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  XT.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information.  Unlike 
Vice  President  Agnew,  who  backed  away  from 
the  idea,  we  suggest  that  he  Y>e  asked  to  re- 
sign. Moreover,  to  judge  by  the  record  cited 
above  (which  has  exhausted  our  space,  but 
barely  scratched  the  surface) ,  CBS  television 
stations  stand  wide  open  to  challenge  on  their 
license  renewals,  and  we  urge  concerned, 
public-spirited  citizens — as  well  as  the  FCC — 
to  respond.  CBS,  in  our  view,  has  forfeited 
Its  access  to  the  nation's  airwaves.  The  time 
has  come  to  turn  It  off. 
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writers  of  our  generation.  He  has  known 
what  is  to  be  deprived  of  one's  personal 
liberty,  to  have  one's  freedom  severely 
restricsted,  to  be  officially  ostracized  by 
the  nation  in  which  one  lives.  He  has 
known  all  this  at  the  hands  of  the  re- 
pressive, totalitarian  South  African 
regime. 

Yet  at  the  age  of  68,  the  fierce  spirit  of 
freedom  still  bums  within  him  and  fires 
his  pen.  The  words  he  wrote  last  year  in 
memory  of  the  four  students  killed  at 
Kent  State  University  are  a  testament  to 
the  futility  of  all  killing,  to  the  needless 
waste  of  young  lives.  As  we  observe  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Kent  State  mur- 
ders, I  commend  his  poem  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  Americans  who  feel  the 
anguish  and  f>ain  of  these  deaths  and 
the  thousands  of  others  in  Indochina. 

The  poem  follows : 

Flowers  fob  the  Departed 
(By  Alan  Paton) 
Allison  Krause,  for  you  this  flower 
Desert-born  In  a  distant  land 
Suddently,  in  rain  miraculous 
Flamed  into  life  and  lit  with  orange  fire 
The  arid  plain.  So  may  your  seed. 
Returned  untimely  to  the  etirth 
Bring  back  the  beauty  to  your  desert  land. 

Sandy  Lee  Scheuer.  for  you  this  flower 
Shining  and  vivid  like  your  life 
Which  fleeing  as  it  were  a  shadow 
Continued  in  so  short  a  stay 
May  your  shiningness  return 
To  your  dark  land. 

Jeffrey  MUler,  for  you  this  flower 
A  golden  eye  amidst  a  field  of  tares 
Yet  by  the  blind  machine  cut  down 
We  mourn  for  you,  and  yet  shall  movirn 
With  ever-retum  Spring. 

William  Schroeder,  for  you  this  last 
From  this  far  country. 
Out  of  this  grief  come  Joy 
Out  of  this  darkness,  light 
Out  of  your  dying,  life. 

America,  for  you  these  flowers 

Would  we  could  reach  out  hands  to  comfort 

you 
But  we  dsu-e  not 

We  dare  not  touch  those  fingers  dripping 
With  children's  blood. 

Alan  Paton,  the  South  African  novelist, 
read  this  poem  at  the  University  of  Rhodes 
last  year  In  memory  of  the  Kent  State  vic- 
tims. 
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FLOWERS  FOR  THE  DEPARTED 
BY  ALAN  PATON 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Alan  Paton  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  haa 
voted  to  report  favorably  the  big  bus 
bill.  This  bill,  H.R.  4354,  Increases  the 
width  of  buses  on  the  Interstate  System 
from  96  inches  to  102  inches. 

As  I  noted  In  the  body  of  the  Record, 
this  legislation  was  opposed  by  both  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  on 
groimds  that  the  102-inch  bus  would  be 
unsafe.  Ign'jlng  the  advice  of  the  two 
major  highway  safety  related  agencies 
In  the  Fed'.ral  Government,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  approve  the  bill. 
In  view  of  the  importance  and  the  ex- 
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tremely  controversial  nature  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  am  inserting  the  following 
analysis  of  the  entire  size  and  weight  is- 
sue in  the  Record.  I  hope  all  Members 
and  their  staffs  will  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  issues  involved  here,  be- 
cause I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  be 
hearing  from  your  constituents  on  it. 
The  analysis  follows: 

Size    and    Weight    Legislation:    Statement 
OF  Congressman   Fred  Schwencel 

I.  Background 
A.  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
In  1956,  the  Congress  flrst  considered  the 
subject  of  vehicle  weights  and  dimensions. 
The  subject  was  broached  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
which  established  a  vast  new  highway  sys- 
tem spanning  the  country  known  as  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  The  Federal-State  ratio  of  con- 
tribution was  to  be  90-10. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion gave  suppOTt  to  the  imp)06ition  of 
standards  for  vehicle  users  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  useful  life  of  this  enormous  invest- 
ment and  to  enhance  the  safety  of  the  mo- 
torists who  travel  on  our  highways.  Before 
this  time,  the  matter  of  regulation  had 
been  primarily  regarded  as  a  State  concern. 
Naturally,  the  standards  varied  quite  widely 
from  State  to  State,  ranging,  for  example, 
from  18,000  to  24,000  pounds  for  single 
axles — from  28,660  to  44,000  pounds  for  tan- 
dem  axle    maximums. 

Ten  years  earlier,  the  American  Aaeodation 
of  State  Highway  Officials  (AASHO),  con- 
oemed  with  the  same  problem  of  promoting 
the  maximum  useful  life  of  the  nation's 
highways,  established  certain  standards  to 
that  end.  This  group  of  professional  highway 
officials  from  the  various  States  set  forth 
the  following  standards : 

1.  Maximum    weight:     (a)     single    axle — 
18,000  lbs.  (b)  Tandem  axle — 32,000  Ibe.  (c) 
gross  truck — 73,280  lbs.    (as  determined  by 
AASHO  formula  based  on  maximum  allowed 
length  within  the  states.) 

2.  Maximum  hei^t:  12^  feet. 

3.  Maxlmimi  width:  96  inches. 

4.  Maximum  length:  (a)  single  unit 
trucks — 35  ft.  (b)  Buses  with  2  axles — 35  ft. 
(C)  Busee  with  3  axles — 35  ft.  (d)  Truck- 
traUer  seml-traUers — 60  ft.  (e)  Other  com- 
binations— 60  ft. 

Although  in  1966  some  thought  that  these 
standards  were  out  of  date  and  somewhat 
restrictive,  still  it  was  felt  that  they  were 
reliable  enough  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  Aid  Hlghviray  Act.  As  passed,  the 
1956  legislation  adopted  the  following  legal 
limits  and  made  them  binding  upon  all.Inter- 
state  mileage,  vrtth  certain  exceptions  for 
States  then  having  more  liberal  size  and 
weight  standards : 

1.  Maximum  weight:  (a)  single  axle — 
18.000  lbs.  (b)  tandem  axle— 32,000  Ibe.  (c) 
gross  truck — 73,280  Ibe. 

2.  Maximum  height:   12 ^^  feet. 

3.  Maximum  length:  no  limit. 

4.  Mazlmvun  width:  96  Inchee. 

The  states  protected  by  the  "grandfather 
clause"  exception  contained  in  Section  108 (J) 
of  the  1956  Act  are:  Cormectlcut,  Hawaii. 
Maine,  and  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  time  of  the  blU's  passage,  a  com- 
mittment was  also  made  to  undertake  exten- 
sive research  to  determine  the  standardB 
neceesary  to  ensure  maximum  useful  life  of 
the  new  Interstate  System.  The  commitment 
was  embodied  in  Section  108(K)  of  the  Act 
which  reads: 

Test  To  Determine  Maximum  Desirable 
Dimensions  and  Weights 

"The  Secretary  of  Oommerce  is  directed  to 
take  all  action  possible  to  expedlate  the  con- 
duct of  a  series  of  test«  now  planned,  or  bping 
conducted  by  the  Highway  Research  Board 
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of   the   National    Academy   of   Sciences.   In 
cooperation    with    the    Bureau    of    Pub:ic 
Roads,  the  several  states,  and  other  persoas 
and  organizations,  for  the  purp)ose  of  det<r 
mining  the  maximum  desirable  dimensions 
and  weights  for  vehicles  operated  on  the  Fel 
eral  Aid  Highway  Systems,  Including  the  Ip 
terstate  System,  and,  after  the  conclusion 
such  tests,  but  not  later  than  March  1.  19 J9 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Congr«BS 
with  respect  to  such  maximum  desirable  d  I 
menslons  and  weights." 

In  1956,  AASHO  already  had  in  the  plah 
nlng  stage,  a  series  of  tests  which  were  de- 
signed to  elicit  much  the  same  Informatldn 
as  that  mandated  by  the  Act.  With  sorie 
modifications  to  meet  the  requirements 
Section  108(K).  836  sections  of  test  pavte 
ments  were  built  late  In  1956  near  Otta^^a, 
minols.  Beginning  In  1958  and  spanning 
two-year  jjerlod,  a  nearly  continuous  serijes 
of  tests  of  fully-loaded  trucks  was  conduct*  td 
over  these  sections  of  pavement.  The  purpose 
wae  to  gather  Information  bearing  on  tke 
relationship  between  pavement  types  and 
bridge  construction,  and  vehicle  welglit 
limits  and  axle  loadings.  The  resulting  da;a 
was  to  be  a  critical  factor  In  setting  t:ie 
maximum  desirable  weights  of  motor  vehlcl  es 
allowed  on  the  Interstate  System. 

After  several  delays,  the  data  from  the 
tests  was  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  printed  as  House  Docume  it 
No.  354.  88th  Congress.  2nd  Session. 

The  maximum  weights  and  dimensions 
vehicles  recommended  on  the  basis  of  t^ie 
Ottawa  tests  were  the  following: 

1.  maximum  weight:  (a)  single  axlej— 
20.000  lbs.  (b)  tandem  axle— 34,000  lbs.  (•.) 
gross  trucks  (to  be  determined  by  the  for- 
mula). 
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Where  W  Is  the  maximum  weight  In  poun^ 
carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles. 
Is  the  distance  In  feet  between  the  extensldn 
of  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles,  and  N  Ls 
the  number  of  axles  In  the  group  under  coi  i 
slderatlon. 

2.  maximum  height:  13 '^  feet. 

3.  maximum  width :    102  Inches. 

4.  maximum  length:  (a)  single  unit 
truck — 40  feet,  (b)  Single  unit  bus — iO  feet 
(c)  seml-traller — 40  feet,  (d)  truck-trail  sr 
seml-traller — 55  feet,  (e)  all  other  comblnf- 
tlons — 65  feet. 

n.    ACTION    IN    THE    90TH    CONGRESS 

A.  Senate 

In  November  of  1967,  Senator  Warren  Mai- 
nuson,  and  others,  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  265  i, 
to  increase  the  maximum  weights  and  d  - 
menslons  of  vehicles  operating  on  the  Inte:  • 
state  System.  This  bill  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing limitations; 

1.    Maximum   weight:     (a)    single   axle 
20.000  lbs.  (b)   tandem  axle — 36,000  lbs.  (4) 
gross    weight — computed   by   formula: 


W=50o(^^^+12N+40^ 


Where  W  equals  the  maximum  weight  In 
pounds  carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  moie 
axles,  L  equals  the  distance  in  feet  between 
the  extension  of  any  group  of  two  or  moie 
axles,  and  N  equals  the  number  of  axles  In 
the  group  under  consideration. 

a.  Maximum  length — no  limitation. 

3.  Maximum  width — 102  Inches  exclusive 
of  tire  bulge  and  safety  devices  such  ikS 
mirrors. 

Pour  days  of  hearings  were  held  before  tlie 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  In  Pebruai  y 
and  March  of  1968.  The  bill  was  reported  oiit 
of  committee  after  It  was  amended  to  l4- 
olude  the  following  weight  limitations: 

Single  axle — 20.000  lbs.  Tandem  axle — 34 
000   lbs.   Gross   weight — (computed  by  fo)- 
mula). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

W=500(  ^?^^ +12N+M  ) 

The  bin  was  then  considered  by  the  Senate 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  passed 
by  a  voice  vote  with  only  seven  Senators  <Jn 
the  Floor. 

B.  House  action 

Similar  legislation,  H.R.  14474,  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Reprsentatlves  by 
Congressman  Kluczynskl  of  Illinois  and  eight 
others.  Diirlng  the  general  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Highways  Act  of  1968,  this  bill 
was  considered  together  with  S.  2658.  The 
hearings  were  held  In  February,  May  and 
June  of  1968.  On  July  3,  1968,  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  favorably  reported 
the  bin,  S.  2658,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 

Subsequently,  a  rule  was  obtained  from 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  bill  was  placed 
on  the  Union  Calendar,  Number  669.  The  bill, 
however,  was  never  called  up  for  action  and 
died  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
C.  Position  of  Department  of  Transportation 

Lowell  K.  Brldwell,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, testified  before  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  opposed  to  S.  2658  as 
Introduced.  He  stated,  however,  that  the 
Department  recognized  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  existing  size  and  weight  limitations.  Mr. 
Brldwell  offered  the  following  substitute  bill 
on  behalf  of  the  Department : 

(Attachment  C] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  more  uniform  stand- 
ards for  the  weights  and  dimensions  and 
the  safety  and  performance  of  vehicles 
i;islng  the  Federal-aid  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That, 

Section  127,  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 

Code  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  127.  Vehicle     weight     and     dimension 
limitations,  safety  and  perform- 
ance standards 
"(a)    No    funds    authorized    to   be    appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal   year  for   expenditure 
upon  the  Federal-aid  systems  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  within  the  boundaries 
of  which  any  Federal-aid  system  may  law- 
fully be  used  by  a  vehicle  or  vehicle  combina- 
tion with: 

(1)  weight  In  excess  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  Including  tolerances  carried  on  any 
one  axle,  or  with  a  tandem-axle  weight  In 
excess  of  thirty-four  thousand  {>ounds  In- 
cluding tolerances,  or  with  an  overall  width 
In  excess  of  one  hundred  and  two  Inches  ex- 
cluding tire  bulge  due  to  loads  and  safety 
devices  approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  with  an 
overall  height  In  excess  of  thirteen  feet,  six 
Inches,  or  with  an  overall  gross  weight  In- 
cluding tolerances  on  a  group  of  two  or  more 
consecutive  axles  In  excess  of  that  derived 
by  application  of  the  following  formula: 
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where  W  represents  overall  gross  weight  on 
any  group  of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles 
to  the  nearest  600  pounds;  L  represents  dis- 
tance between  centers  of  the  extreme  axles  of 
any  group  of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles 
to  the  nearest  foot;  and  N  represents  number 
of  axles  In  the  group  under  consideration; 
or 

(2)  the  corresponding  weights  and  dimen- 
sions permitted  for  vehicles  or  vehicle  com- 
binations using  the  public  highways  of  such 
State  imder  laws  or  regulations  established 
by  appropriate  State  authority  In  effect  on 
January    1,    1968,   whichever   Is  the   greater. 

"(b)  Any  amount  which  Is  withheld  frcHn 
apportionment  to  any  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  lapse.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  does  not  deny  ap- 
portionment to  any  State  allowing  the  oper- 


ation within  such  State  of  vehicle  or  vehicle 
combination  that  could  be  lawfully  operated 
within  such  State  on  January  1,  1968,  or  the 
operation  within  an  virban  area  as  defined  In 
section  101(a)  of  this  title  of  any  translt- 
tyjje  bus  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
4483(c)  of  title  26,  United  States  Code,  that 
could  be  lawfully  operated  within  such  area 
wWle  engaged  In  scheduled  bus  service  on 
January  1,  1968. 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  Interest  of  safety  and  the 
efficient  utilization  of  the  Federal -aid  high- 
way system  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  States  and  such  other  public  and 
private  organizations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  no  later  than  two  years  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  develop  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  reasonable 
and  practicable  performance  standards  pro- 
viding objective  criteria  applicable  to  vehicles 
and  vehicle  combinations  having  more  than 
two  axles  or  an  overall  gross  weight  In  ex- 
cess of  14,000  pounds,  which  shall  prescribe: 

(A)  minimum  performance  standards 
speclfjrlng  a  ratio  of  gross  weight  of  a  vehicle 
or  vehicle  combination  to  the  net  engine 
horsepower  available  for  movement  of  the 
vehicle  or  vehicle  combination; 

(B)  minimum  performance  standards  for 
the  braking  system  of  a  vehicle  or  vehicle 
combination;  and 

(C)  minimum  performance  standards  for 
the  strength  and  operation  of  the  linkage  and 
coupling  systems  between  the  components  of 
a  vehicle  combination. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  standard  prescribed  under 
this  subsection,  which  date  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  two  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  next  following  Its 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  unless 
the  Secretary  finds,  for  good  cause  shown, 
that  a  later  date  Is  In  the  public  interest 
and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such  findings. 
The  Secretary  may  revise,  amend  or  revoke 
any  standard  prescribed  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion by  notice  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, but  the  effective  date  of  any  revision 
or  amendment  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  two  yesws  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  follovring  Its  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  a  later 
date  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  publishes 
his  reasons  for  such  finding. 

(3)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  standard 
prescribed  under  this  subsection.  10  per 
centum  of  funds  authorized  to  be  anpro- 
prlated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  expenditure 
upon  the  Federal-aid  systems  shall  be  with- 
held from  apportionment  to  any  State  within 
the  boundaries  of  which  any  segment  of  any 
svstem  may  lawfully  be  used  by  vehicles  in 
violation  of  that  standard.  No  withholding 
from  the  amounts  which  would  otherwise 
be  apportioned  to  such  State  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  where 
a  reduction  In  apoortlonment  under  section 
402(c)  of  this  title  Is  applied  to  that  State 
for  the  same  fiscal  year.  Where  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  the 
Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of  this 
subsection  to  any  State.  Any  amount  which 
is  withheld  from  apportionment  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  lapse. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  diminish 
any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
pursuant  to  any  other  act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  term  'single  axle"  means  an  assem- 
bly of  two  or  more  wheels,  whose  centers 
are  In  one  transverse  vertical  plane  or  may 
be  Included  between  two  parallel  transverse 
vertical  planes  forty  Inches  apart  extending 
across  the  full  width  of  the  vehicle. 

"The  term  'tandem-axle'  means  any  two 
or  more  consecutive  axles  whose  centers  are 
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more  than  forty  Inches  but  not  more  than 
nlnety-slx  Inches  apart  and  are  Individually 
attached  to  and/or  articulated  from  a  com- 
mon attachment  to  the  vehicle  Including  a 
connecting  mechanism  designed  to  equalize 
the  load  between  axles. 

"The  term  'overall  gross  weight'  means  the 
weight  of  a  vehicle  or  vehicle  combination 
without  load  plus  the  weight  of  any  load 
thereon. 

"The  term  'vehicle'  means  a  mechanical 
device  intended  primarily  tor  highway  trans- 
portation of  any  person  or  property  therein 
or  upon,  or  by  which  such  device  may  be 
drawn  upon  a  highway,  except  devices  moved 
by  human  power  or  used  exclusively  upon 
srtatlonary  rails  or  tracks. 

"The  term  'vehicle  combination'  means  a 
truck-tractor  and  semitrailer  either  with  or 
without  a  trailer,  or  a  truck  with  one  or 
more  trailers." 

Sec  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
revising  the  caption  of  section  127  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Vehicle  weight  and  dimension  limita- 
tions, safety  and  performance  standards." 

It  would  appear  from  the  printed  hearings 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  of- 
ficials did  not  testify  directly  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  only  evidence  of  the  Department's 
position  with  respect  to  S.  2658,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  Is  contained  In  the  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment by  Congressman  William  Cramer 
of  Florida.  The  Department's  responses  ap- 
pear at  pages  164-166  of  the  printed  hearings, 
and  appear  to  have  been  in  line  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  substitute  amendment  above 
which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Brldwell  In  the 
Senate. 

D.  Campaign 

During  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1968, 
the  question  of  Increasing  the  vehicle  weight 
and  dimension  limitations  became  a  national 
issue.  Eventually,  both  major  candidates  is- 
sued statements  on  the  subject.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  observed  during  the  1968 
campaign,  that: 

"This  proposal  raises  serious  Issues,  in- 
cluding the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
motoring  public.  Questions  remain  about  the 
extent  to  which  greater  truck  size  and  weight 
would  Impose  additional  wear  and  tear  on  a 
road  network. 

"I  believe  these  matters  are  so  Important 
to  so  many  of  our  people  that  I  favor  post- 
ponement of  action  on  the  bill  now  before 
the  House. 

"As  President,  I  would  want  this  entire 
matter  most  carefully  reconsidered.  I  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take 
a  hard  look  to  make  certain  that  the  Interests 
of  the  traveling  public  and  also  the  life  of  our 
highways  are  fully  protected  as  we  facilitate 
the  vital  movement  of  goods  In  the  Nation's 
commerce." 

Former  Vice-President  Humphrey  also  in- 
dicated his  opposition  to  the  legislation  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

in.    ACTION    IN    THE    9 1ST    CONGRESS 

A.  House  of  Representatives 

In  June  of  1969,  Representatives  John 
Kluczynskl  and  Robert  Denney  Introduced 
legislation  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  in  amended  form  in  1968.  The  bill 
was  H.R.  11870.  The  only  change  was  the  ad- 
dition of  a  length  limitation  not  contained 
in  S.  2658.  The  following  limits  are  provided 
In  the  Kluczynski-Denney  bill: 

1.  Maximum  weight — (a)  single  axle — 
20.000  lbs.  (b)  tandem  axle— 34,000  lbs.  (c) 
gross   truck — as  computed  by   the   formula 


W = 500  (  ^^+12N +36  ) 


2.  Maximum  height:  no  change  from  pres- 
ent limits. 
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3.  Maximum  width:  102  inches. 

4.  Maximum  length:  70  feet. 

The  Subcommittee  also  had  under  con- 
sideration HJl.  11619,  which  would  have 
permitted  an  Increase  In  the  width  of  buses 
operated  on  the  Interstate  System  from  96 
Inches  to  102  Inches.  The  bill  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Frank  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Eleven  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  these 
two  bills  during  July,  August,  and  September 
of  1969.  In  December,  the  Subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  full  Public  Works 
Committee  without  recommendation.  The 
full  Committee  took  no  further  action  on 
either  bill.  As  a  result,  both  bills  died  at  the 
end  of  the  91st  Congress. 

B.  Position  of  the  Department  of 
Transporta  tion 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner,  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  H.R.  11870  and  H.R.  11619. 
He  stated  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation could  not  support  the  legislation  un- 
less the  following  changes  were  made  In  the 
blU: 

1.  That  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation 
be  delayed  three  years  to  allow  enactment 
of  appropriate  safety  regulations  governing 
the  larger  vehicles.  He  specifically  mentioned 
regulations  concerning;  biuke  system  per- 
formance, tires,  weight-horsepower  ratios, 
and  track  width. 

2.  That  the  provision  In  H.R.  11870  per- 
mitting two  consecutive  sets  of  tandem  axles 
to  carry  a  gross  load  of  68.000  jwunds,  not- 
withstanding other  restrictions  In  the  bill, 
should  be  eliminated. 

3.  That  the  term  "tandem  axle  weight"  be 
fully  defined. 

4.  That  the  exception  to  width  limitations 
for  safety  devices  be  modified  to  include  "offi- 
cially approved"  safety  devices. 

5.  That  the  exception  to  width  limitations 
for  "tire  bulge"  be  eliminated. 

6.  That  the  length  limitation  be  65  feet 
Instead  of  70  feet. 

7.  That  the  protection  of  the  "grandfather 
clause"  be  gradually  eliminated. 

8.  That  the  size  and  weight  limitations  of 
Section  127,  Title  23  U.S.C,  be  extended  to 
all  Federal  Aid  Highway  Systems,  and  not 
Just  the  Interstate  System  as  currently  pro- 
vided. 

C.  Senate  action 

The  Senate  took  no  action  respecting  ve- 
hicle size  and  weight  limitations  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

IV.      ACTION  IN  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

A.  House  action 

On  March  16,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  announced  that 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  would  conduct 
hearings  on  March  30th  with  respect  to  H.R. 
4354.  This  bill  provides  for  an  increase  In  the 
permissible  width  of  buses  on  the  Interstate 
System  from  96  Inches  to  102  Inches.  As  one 
would  suspect,  the  shortness  of  the  notice  of 
the  hearings  prevented  many  interested 
groups  from  testlfjring  on  this  legislation. 
One  Interested  witness,  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  did  not  receive  notice  of 
the  hearings  until  March  22nd.  The  short  no- 
tice worked  a  particular  hardship  on  groups 
such  as  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  because  their  Internal  pro- 
cedures require  them  to  contact  Individual 
states  before  they  can  testify  on  a  bill. 

Because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  the  bill,  the  Sub- 
committee delayed  action  on  It  for  at  least 
thirty  days.  The  Department's  position  Is 
more  fully  discussed  In  a  following  section. 
The  bill  Is  thus  presently  pending  before  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 
B.  Position  of  Department  of  Transportation 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  present  the  position  of  the 
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Department  of  Transportation.  In  his  pre- 
pared statement  be  said, 

"Based  on  the  extent  of  our  anal3rsis  to 
date  with  regard  to  the  potential  benefits 
and  safety  hazards  which  would  result  from 
the  proposed  Increased  bus  width,  the  De- 
partment cannot  support  enactment  of 
H.R.  4354  at  this  time.  We  will  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the 
actual  advantages  or  disadvantages  In  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  advise  this  Com- 
mittee as  to  our  final  overall  recommenda- 
tion." 

In  an  Initial  response  to  questioning  by 
Congressman  Harsha  as  to  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  Department  to  formulate  Its 
p>osltlon.  Mr.  Turner  stated  that  ".  .  .  It 
would  take  us  at  least  three  months  to  try  to 
put  that  together  In  the  form  that  we  would 
be  confident  of  and  want  to  send  to  the  Com- 
mittee." Responding  to  further  questioning 
by  Congressman  Harsha  and  Congressman 
Kluczynskl,  Mr.  Turner  agreed  to  attempt  to 
develop  the  Department's  position  within 
thirty  days. 

C.  Senate  action 

No  size  and  weight  legislation  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  as  of  this  date. 

v.    ISStTES 

The  question  of  changing  the  limitations 
on  size  and  weight  Is  extremely  complex, 
and  at  times,  extremely  emotional  in  nature. 
I  will  attempt  to  discuss  some  of  the  major 
Issues  Involved,  hopefully  in  a  relatively  un- 
emotional manner. 

A.  Accident  data 

For  a  number  of  reasons  there  simply  are 
no  accident  statistics  which  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  analyze  this  complex  question  of 
the  effect  of  Increased  size  and  weight  on 
highway  safety.  To  begin,  the  accident  forms 
utilized  In  the  various  states  do  not  distin- 
guish between  various  sizes  and  classes  of 
trucks  and  buses  Involved  In  accidents.  For 
example,  they  do  not  distinguish  between  96 
Inch  buses  and  102  Inch  buses  (which,  of 
course,  are  permitted  to  operate  In  some 
states  on  primary  and  secondary  roads) .  Even 
If  the  r^ort  forms  did  distinguish  between 
the  two  sizes  of  buses,  the  data  still  would 
not  be  adequate  for  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  102  Inch  buses  now  In  op- 
eration are  operated  within  city  limits.  They 
have  as  a  result,  a  much  higher  exposure  to 
the  possibility  of  accidents.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  not  exposed  to  Identical  haz- 
ards, and  they  don't  expose  other  drivers 
to  the  same  hazards,  as  would  be  the  case  on 
more  rural  highways.  That  Is  to  say,  areas 
where  the  problems  of  air  turbulence  are 
more  pronounced. 

Thus,  we  are  severely  lacking  In  sound 
data  on  what  should  be  one  of  the  first  and 
most  Important  factors  In  considering  this 
legislation. 

B.  Air  turbulence 

The  problem  of  the  air  turbulence  experi- 
enced when  p>afi8ed  or  being  passed  by  a  large 
bus  or  truck  Is  a  problem  well  known  by  ev- 
ery motorist.  Unfortunately,  the  Department 
of  Transptortatlon  has  Just  recently  recog- 
nized the  problem  as  one  of  sufficient  seri- 
ousness to  warrant  study  and  Investigation. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  has 
Just  recently  let  the  first  contract  for  re- 
search Into  this  problem.  Thus,  once  again, 
we  are  without  adequate  scientific  data  to 
properly  evaluate  one  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems related  to  this  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  problem  of 
air  turbulance  was  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tensive article  In  the  May,  1969  issue  of 
Popular  Mechanics.  In  an  article  written 
by  E.  D.  Fales,  Jr.,  the  problems  of  "blast" 
and  "suction"  associated  with  the  passing 
of  large  vehicles  Is  fully  discussed.  During 
the  course  of  this  year's  hearings,  Oongreee- 
rr>i>.n  Don  Clausen  requested  that  the  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation  check  with  1  ho 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials  to 
see  ir  some  of  the  principles  of  aerodynamics 
which  they  utilize  dally  couldn't  be  applied 
to  the  problem  of  air  turbulence  as  related 
to  motor  vehicles.  It  was  certainly  a  g(od 
point,  and  one  I  hope  the  Department  \nU 
pursue  in  a  serious  manner. 

Mr.  Turner  attempted  to  belittle  the  pr(  ib- 
lem  because  of  the  relatively  small  change 
In  the  overall  size  of  the  vehicle,  and  thus 
presumably  the  small  Increase  In  the  air 
turbulence  problem.  This  is  after  Mr.  Tur  ler 
had  testified  that:  "Frankly,  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  to  put  It  (referring  to 
research  on  air  turbulence)  together  In  or  ler 
to  really  measure  quantitatively  the  Impict 
on  safety." 

Thus,  we  have  the  Federal  Highway  i>d- 
mlnlBtrator  recognizing  the  problem  otaSi 
turbulence,  then  stating  that  they  don't 
know  how  to  properly  research  the  question, 
but  that  even  so.  the  additional  six  Incties 
wouldn't  substantially  Increase  the  problem. 

This  Is  very  difficult  logic  for  me  to  follow. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  once  we  have 
recognized  a  problem  such  as  air  turbulence. 
we  should  fully  research  the  question  before 
we  make  changes  in  vehicle  size  which  ^re 
likely  to  complicate  the  problem.  Research 
might  reveal  for  example,  that  the  propofced 
extra  six  Inches  could  be  utilized  to  reduce 
air  turbulence  through  the  application  of 
aerodynamic  design  principles. 

C.  Braking  capacity 

One  of  the  argumente  utilized  by 
ponenta  of  the  biU  is  that  the  additli 
space  will  permit  better  braking  systej 
They  state  that  the  new  wider  buses 
have  braking  systems  which  are  consider! 
more  effective.  National  Highway  Tr4fflc 
Safety  Administration  regulations  for  dew 
btisea  and  trucks  require  them  to  stop  wltpln 
245  feet  at  60  miles  per  hour.  I 

By  comparison  automobiles  are  required 
to  stop  within  216  feet  from  a  speed  ofl  60 
miles  per  hour.  \ 

The  danger  of  mixing  in  the  same  straam 
of  traffic,  vehicles  with  such  widely  varying 
braking  ability  should  be  apparent  to  all. 
The  National  Transportation  Safety  Boferd 
in  its  recent  report  on  the  tragic  multlole- 
vehlcle  accident  which  occurred  on  the  Ifew 
Jersey  Turnpike.  November  29.  1969,  (Repjort 
No.  NTSB-HAR-71-3)  recognized  this  pipb- 
lem  and  recognized  this  problem  and  recdm- 
mended  that:  ' 

"3.  The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  set  a  high  priority  on  esttU)- 
llshing  performance  requirements  for  new 
buses,  trucks,  trailers,  and  combinations  in 
regard  to:  (1)  improved  braking  capabllliles 
with  balanced  skid  resistance,  reduced  "fa4e", 
and  shorter  stopping  with  maximum  idad; 
(2)  the  use  of  energy-absorbing  underxide 
and  override  barriers  to  reduce  pasaenger- 
car  Impact  decelerations  through  controlled 
yielding;  and  (3)  minimum  limits  on  sta^Jil- 
Ity  factors  for  loaded  vehicles.  (StabUity  fac- 
tor Is  defined  as  one-half  the  tread  winth 
between  centers  of  outside  tire  footprlpts, 
divided  by  the  height  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  a  loaded  vehicle.) 

"4.  The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  consider 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  to  req|ilre 
improved  braking  capabilities  of  regulated 
vehicles,  and  Inclusion  of  a  numerical  state- 
ment of  the  stability  factor  (value)  on  ^e 
identification  plate  of  all  tank  trailers  wUich 
transport  hazardous  materials.  In  implement- 
ing Recommendation  3,  above." 

In  a  recent  address.  Dr.  WUliam  Had4on, 
Jr.,  President,  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety,  spoke  of  similar  problems  regard- 
ing braking  capacity.  Dr.  Haddon  is  the  for- 
mer Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau.  In  an  address  to  the  Society  of  Au- 
tomotive Engineers  In  January  of  this  TPH- 
Dr.  Haddon  stated: 
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"A  second  noteworthy  problem  In  relation 
to  highway  losses  Involving  trucks  and  buses 
Involves  the  extent  to  which  their  designers 
and  manufacturers  provide  adequate  braking 
ability.  Simply  stated,  all  vehicles  in  the 
dense  traffic  streams  typical  of  many  present 
roads  must  be  able  to  brake  at  essentially 
the  same  rate,  lest  in  emergencies  the  slower 
braking  vehicles  literally  sweep  the  faster 
before  them  with  results  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  the  daily  press.  This  Is  not  a  re- 
quirement that  logic  places  only  on  the  mem- 
bers of  one  class  of  vehicles,  such  as  passen- 
ger cars — where  the  at  present  huge  dis- 
crepancies in  maximum  braking  rates  are 
also  a  serious  problem  (9)  for  the  same  and 
other  reasons.  It  is  also  not  a  problem  for 
vehicles  only  in  a  particular  state  of  load. 
It  Is  a  logical,  necessary  performance  require- 
ment for  all  vehicles,  especially  Including  the 
heaviest  trucks  under  their  fullest  loadings. 
Moreover,  the  braking  capacity  must  ap- 
proach closely  at  least  that  of  the  fastest 
braking  vehicles  now  on  the  road  since  the 
alternative  of  worsening,  for  Intervehlcular 
compatibUlty,  the  latter's  rates  would  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  increased  losses  in  their  own 
highway  use. 

"There  Is  no  present  adequate  Federal 
standard  for  truck  braking  rates.  And,  the 
Uniform  Vehicle  Code  suggested  for  states 
has  only  a  weak  requirement  for  stopping 
distance  (10),  and  that  in  a  test  at  only 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  Actual  braking  per- 
formance of  heavy  trucks  is  commonly  two 
to  three  times  worse  than  that  of  passenger 
cars.  (12)  (13)  In  many  emergencies,  regard- 
less of  the  skill  of  their  drivers,  this  guar- 
antees Intervehlcular  collisions,  with  prop- 
erty damage,  injury,  and/or  death  the  re- 
sult— a  problem  also  presented  by  automo- 
biles with  Inadequate  brakes.  In  illustration, 
consider  reports  of  the  multlvehicular  holo- 
caust, November  29,  1969,  on  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  in  which  among  other  factors  one 
after  another  huge  truck  was  unable  to  stop 
in  a  short  enough  distance  amd  plowed  into 
the  vehicles  and  people  ahead.  Nationwide 
Increases  in  traffic  densities;  the  remaining 
lifetimes  of  present  heavy  vehicles  whose 
maximum  braking  ability  is  Incompatible 
with  those  of  other,  intermixed,  and  usually 
more  vulnerable  vehicles;  and  the  indefinite 
continuation  of  present  brake  performance 
policies  lead  me  to  believe  that  increasing 
numbers  of  such  disasters  wUl  occur." 

The  contractor's  report  of  work  recently 
completed  for  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  by  the  TRW  Systems  Group,  dealing 
with  the  kinds  of  degradation  which  occur  in 
the  principal  brake  system  design  types 
manufactured  during  the  years  1964-1969 
for  use  on  American-made  automobiles  and 
light-weight  trucks.  Includes  the  following 
conclusion: 

Current  road  tests  of  stopping  distance 
from  a  speed  of  20  MPH,  as  Implemented  in 
the  various  states,  achieved  results  which 
are  non-uniform  to  the  point  that  the  results 
Indicate  this  type  of  test  is  relatively  inef- 
fectual as  a  means  of  detecting  brake  degra- 
dation. Such  tests  cannot  predict  60  MPH 
performance.  (11) 

D.  Vehicle  power 

The  question  of  variations  in  the  relative 
amount  of  power  available  to  propell  vehicles 
of  varying  size  and  weight  is  directly  related 
to  the  previous  discussion  on  braking  abUity. 
There  are  extreme  differences  in  the  relative 
power  of  buses,  trucks,  and  automobiles. 
This,  too.  Is  rather  apparent  to  the  motorist 
stuck  behind  a  big  truck  on  a  steep  slope. 
The  same  applies  to  buses,  if  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree.  The  various  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  are  in  the 
process  of  prescribing  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements in  this  respect.  Here  again,  we 
are  still  doing  research  on  a  question  vitally 
related  to  the  issues  Involved  In  the  pending 
legislation. 
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E.  Pollution 

Buses  are  one  of  the  most  serious  polluters 
of  our  environment  In  two  respects,  air  and 
noise.  One  doesn't  spend  much  time  behind, 
or  anywhere  near,  a  bus  without  being  made 
rather  pointedly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
air  pollution  created  by  the  bus.  The  same 
is  true  of  noise,  but  this  is  probably  more 
true  with  respect  to  pedestrians  than 
motorists. 

In  this  regard,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
hinted  that  the  increase  In  width  would  speed 
development  of  their  turbine  engine  which 
does  not  pollute  the  air.  If  this  Is  in  fact  the 
case,  the  proposed  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  permit  only  those  wider  buses 
which  utilize  turbine  engines! 

F.  Automobile  versus  bus  safety 

One  of  the  major  points  used  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  is  the  increased 
safety  of  passengers.  They  point  out  the 
fact  that  on  the  larger  buses,  the  paseenger 
seats  will  be  well  above  the  point  of  impact 
for  the  majority  of  accidents.  That's  fine  for 
the  bus  passenger,  but  what  about  the  auto 
driver  and  auto  passengers  who  are  still 
located  at  the  point  of  Impact?  In  1969,  977 
billion  Inter-clty  passenger  miles  were  ridden 
In  automobiles  as  compared  to  26  billion  pas- 
senger miles  In  buses.  Nattually,  I'm  not 
opposed  to  protecting  the  bus  passenger  from 
injury.  However,  in  view  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  travel  by  the  two  modes,  the  case 
for  Increased  bus  passenger  safety  at  the  ex- 
pense of  auto  passenger  safety  will  have  to 
be  very  compelling.  With  86.4%  of  all  travel 
in  the  United  States  in  1969  being  achieved 
through  the  use  of  the  automobile,  we  clearly 
must  give  the  auto  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
In  resolving  any  safety  questions  as  between 
the  two  modes  of  transportation.  It  is  also 
Important  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
1968,  104,702,000  motor  vehicles  of  all  types 
were  registered  in  the  United  States.  Of  that 
total  figure,  approximately  21,400  were  Inter- 
city  buses. 

This  all  goes  once  again  to  the  question  of 
mixing  in  the  same  stream  of  traffic  vehicles 
with  widely  varying  power  performance, 
braking  capacity,  and  ability  to  survive  a 
collision  without  serious  damage. 
G.  Actual  width 

The  width  limitations  contained  in  the 
1956  Act  included  an  exception  for  safety 
devices  and  tire  bulge.  As  has  been  indicated 
earlier,  the  term  tire  bulge  Is  now  obsolete 
and  should  be  deleted  from  the  statute.  The 
safety  device  exception  is  not  obsolete.  It  does 
need  to  be  revised  so  that  the  exception 
covers  only  those  safety  devices  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  This  ex- 
ception has  been  abused  by  some  vehicle 
operators. 

The  question  of  the  safety  device  excep- 
tion is  directly  related  to  the  question  of 
Increased  width  limitations.  The  present 
width  limitation  is  96  Inches.  It  certainly 
was  a  shock  to  me  to  find  that  the  large 
mirrors  on  each  side  of  buses  effectively  ex- 
tends that  width  limitation  to  as  much  as 
114  Inches.  By  their  own  testimony,  officials 
of  the  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners  indicated  mirrors  could  protrude  as 
much  as  9  Inches  on  each  side.  I  personally 
measured  some  bus  mirrors  which  protruded 
12  inches.  That  would  make  the  total  width 
120  Inches.  In  either  case,  it  certainly  doesn't 
leave  much  room  to  spare,  even  on  a  twelve 
foot  traffic  lane.  The  problem  Is  magnified 
when  you  have  two  vehicles  this  size  passing 
one  another. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  the  mir- 
rors are  designed  to  break  away  in  case  they 
strike  another  vehicle  or  a  fixed  object  along 
the  highway.  That  is  not  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  No  driver  is  going  to 
drive  anywhere  near  the  point  that  his  mir- 
ror might  nit  another  vehicle.  In  the  normal 
course  of  drlvlnp  he  is  going  to  leave  suf- 
ficient spa^t  so  that  the  mirrors  will  clear 
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the  adjacent  vehicles.  This  places  him  9-12 
inches  closer  to  the  other  lane  on  a  multiple 
lane  highway,  or  to  the  shoulder  on  a  two 
lane  highway. 

Another  problem  In  this  area  is  that  of  off 
tracking".  This  refers  to  the  portion  of  a 
vehicle  which  swings  outside  the  normal  line 
of  the  vehicle  due  to  the  fact  the  wheels  are 
mounted  some  distance  from  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  vehicle.  We  have  all  witnessed  the 
problem  of  "off  tracking"  when  a  bus  at- 
tempts to  turn  a  corner,  especially  in  a  multi- 
lane  intersection.  The  additional  six  inches 
in  width  and  the  additional  five  feet  In 
length  obviously  further  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  the  question  of  highway  safe- 
ty, Dr.  Robert  Brenner,  then  acting  director 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  re- 
sponded as  follows  to  this  question: 

ScHvsrENGEL.  "And  I  would  like  to  ask,  have 
you  done  any  research  or  are  you  planning 
any  research  on  the  effects  of  Increasing  the 
width  of  the  trucks  on  the  highway?" 

Dr.  Bbenneb.  "We  have  work  in  progress  at 
the  present  time  in  the  general  problem  area 
of  stability  of  trucks,  truck-trailer  combina- 
tions, double  bottoms,  semis,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  truck-trailer  stability.  And  Insofar  as 
the  width  of  the  vehicle,  wheel  base  in  rela- 
tion to  the  height  as  well  as  the  mass  distri- 
bution, are  certainly  central  to  stability 
studies  and  we  will  be  working  in  the  general 
area. 

"As  to  the  specifics  of  what  the  extra  width 
does  or  does  not  do  in  the  safety  picture, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  works  specifictmy  in 
that  regard." 

This  statement  was  made  in  1969,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  still  reflects  the 
current  status  of  this  research  within  the 
Department.  With  this  In  mind,  it  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  Department  could  take  any 
stand,  pro  or  con,  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  width  of  buses.  At 
least  not  If  they  check  with  their  own  safety 
experts,  and  not  Just  with  the  highway 
builders. 

H.  Driver  rear   vision 

With  both  trucks  and  buses  there  Is  a 
rather  extensive  "blind  spot"  to  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle.  In  this  area,  the  driver  Is  unable 
to  see  any  other  vehicle.  The  rear  view  mir- 
rors simply  do  not  cover  this  area,  and  any 
motorist  caught  in  that  blind  spot  can  be 
In  for  serious  trouble.  I  have  estimated  that 
for  an  average  truck-trailer  combination  65 
feet  long,  this  blind  spot  Includes  about  346.7 
cubic  feet.  The  total  for  buses  would  be 
somewhat  less  because  the  driver  does  have 
some  vision  out  the  rear  of  the  bus,  and  be- 
cause the  bus  isn't  as  long. 

To  increase  the  width  of  the  bus  by  six 
Inches,  and  to  increase  its  length  by  five  feet 
obviously  will  Increase  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  contained  In  the  "blind  spot".  Again,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  recognized 
the  problem  and  is  working  on  it.  Several 
possibilities  exist  for  solving  the  problem. 
One  is  a  series  of  overhead  mirrors.  Another 
Is  electronic  equipment  utilizing  some  form 
of  television.  It  Is  foolish  to  increase  the 
scope  of  this  problem  by  Increasing  the 
amount  of  blind  space,  when  we  are  Jvist 
beginning  to  study  solutions  to  the  problem. 

A  related  problem  Is  the  fact  these  large 
vehicles  also  block  the  forward  vision  of  the 
vehicles  behind  them.  They  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  see  directional  and  warn- 
ing signs  in  time  to  take  proper  action.  The 
bus  owners  Indicate  the  new  bus  will  be  safe 
because  the  bus  driver  will  be  In  a  higher 
position  and  then  better  able  to  see  prob- 
lems in  the  road  ahead.  Again,  I  ask,  but 
what  about  the  automobile  driver  who  can't 
see  the  accident  ahead  because  of  the  big 
bus  in  front  of  him?  Incidentally,  the  new 
bus  is  also  two  feet  higher,  further  com- 
pounding the  problem. 
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/.  Economic  effect 
While  the  economic  Impact  of  increasing 
the  size  of  buses  is  not  as  great  as  the  Impact 
of  the  Increases  In  size  and  weight  con- 
tained m  H.R.  11870,  it  is  certainly  a  factor 
to  be  considered.  Indeed,  the  new  bus  will 
be  approximately  13,267  pounds  heavier  than 
the  older  models.  However,  since  this  is 
within  the  present  weight  limitations,  no 
change  in  the  law  Is  required.  The  mcreased 
wear  and  tear  on  the  highways  will  be  clearly 
present. 

The  major  economic  effect  of  wider  buses 
relates  to  the  Increased  highway  costs  which 
may  result  from  widening  various  highway 
structures  to  accommodate  them.  Conceiv- 
ably, the  traffic  lanes  of  our  Interstate  System 
will  have  to  be  widened  beyond  their  present 
twelve  feet  to  accommodate  the  larger  buses. 
My  basis  for  the  foregoing  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  present  lane  widths  of 
twelve  feet  were  the  result  of  studies  con- 
ducted in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's 
\ising  vehicles  96  Inches  wide.  Measurements 
were  taken  to  determine  the  normal  path  for 
the  96  inch  vehicles  under  various  conditions. 
After  allowances  were  made  for  the  "waiver 
patterns"  which  were  developed,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  traffic  lanes  should  be 
twelve  feet  wide.  It  seems  logical  that  similar 
tests  using  102  Inch  vehicles  would  show  a 
need  for  still  wider  traffic  lanes.  The  cost 
of  such  a  change  in  the  Interstate  System 
alone  would  be  phenomenal! 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  lane  widths  when  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  was  enacted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  comments  of  Senator  Gore  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Kerr 
offers  some  clfiu-ificatlon  of  at  least  the  Senate 
intent  on  this  question.  Senator  Kerr's 
amendment,  contained  a  limitation  on  maxl- 
mvun  width  to  96  Inches.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to;  Senator  Gore's  remarks  follow: 
Mr.  GoRX.  "The  committee  felt  that  with 
the  vast  investment  the  people  are  to  make 
In  this  magnificent  Interstate  System  of 
highways,  somewhere,  somehow,  we  should 
call  a  halt  to  the  ever-increasing  weights,  to 
the  ever-increasing  widths,  to  the  ever-In- 
creasing lengths  of  vehicles  traveling  the 
highways. 

"Therefore,  the  Senate  committee  approved 
by  unanimous  vote  Inclusion  of  the  AASHO 
code  for  maximums,  provided  the  States 
themselves  do  not  have  maximums  in  excess, 
in  which  event  they  would  be  permitted  to 
participate  In  the  90  percent  funds  without 
reducing  to  these  maximums. 

"Now  let  us  come  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr)  to  the 
committee  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  uni- 
formity In  width,  and  the  record  shows  that 
that  is  so.  But  I  did  not  think  the  provisions 
voted  by  the  House  were  sufficient.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  originally  submitted  his 
amendment  to  have  it  comply  exactly  with 
the  provision  voted  by  the  House,  which 
applies  only  to  axle  weights — 18,000  pounds 
m  the  case  of  a  single  axle  and  32,000  pounds 
In  the  case  of  tandem  axles. 

"According  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee,  the  most  important  factor. 
and  the  one  causing  the  greatest  damage  to 
the  highways.  Is  the  axle  weight.  The  width 
causes  great  hazards  In  traffic.  I  insisted  that 
we  provide  a  limitation  on  width.  It  happens 
that  there  Is  more  uniformity  as  regards 
virtdth  than  as  regards  any  other  dimension  or 
specification.  At  the  present  time,  46  States 
have  a  mftTl"<""'  width  of  8  feet,  and  two 
States  have  a  maximum  width  In  excess  of 
that.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  this  committee  amendment 
provides  a  maximum  width  of  8  feet  for  46 
States,  and  allows  the  maximum  of  the  two 
States  In  excess  of  that  to  remain." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  reply.  As  I  see  it.  the 
most  Important  thing  to  protect  the  Invest- 
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ment  of  the  people  In  the  roads,  that  is,  to 
keep  the  roadbeds  and  surfaces  from  being 
crushed  by  excess  weight.  Is  the  control  of 
the  axle  wiUghts.  The  most  important  thing 
in  preserving  bridge  structures  is  control  of 
overall  weights.  The  most  Important  thing  in 
preserving  safety  of  traffic  is  control  of  the 
width  of  the  vehicles.  The  Kerr  amendment 
applies  to  all  three." 

J.  Tires 
One  phase  of  the  "safer  bus"  argument 
used  by  proponents  of  the  bill  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  biases  will  have  wider  tires. 
They  argue  that  wider  tires  means  more 
tread  contact  with  the  highway  surface,  and 
thus  better  braking  ablUty.  Safety  experts 
have  advised  me  that  increased  tread  width 
will  not  increase  braking  effectiveness  under 
normal  traffic  conditions.  It  improves  only 
the  braking  ability  on  curi'es. 

These  experts  further  advise  me  that  the 
crucial  element  here  is  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  tires,  and  not  the  width.  To 
really  effectively  increase  traction,  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  tires  must  be  changed 
to  give  a  "softer"  tire.  This  would,  of  course, 
result  in  a  much  shorter  tire  life. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  If  the  bus 
owners  are  willing  to  use  these  "softer"  tlree 
In  order  to  really  improve  the  braking  ability 
of  their  buses.  I'm  inclined  to  think  they  are 
not  willing  to  do  so  inasmuch  as  they  are 
fighting  the  Department  of  Transportation 
efforts  to   establish    tougher   standards   for 
retread  tires  used  on  buses.  The  American 
Transit  Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Motor  Bus  Owners  have  Joined  in 
a   lawsuit   challenging   the   validity   of   the 
Department  of  Transportation's  new  regula- 
tions  on   regrooved    tires.    The   regrulations 
require  that  there  be  a  3/32  Inch  of  under- 
tread   below   the  grooves  of   the   regrooved 
tire.  The  bus  owners  claim  this  would  reduce 
tire  life  by  15%.  They  claim  they  can  safely 
utilize  the  thinner  tire  on  Intra-clty  opera- 
tions. It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  most 
city  transit  systems  are  supplementing  their 
Income   with   extensive   charger  operations. 
Assuming  the  thinner  tire  can  be  used  safely 
on   Intra-dty   operations,   there   can   be   no 
assurance  that  the  thinner  tires  will  not  be 
used  on  intra-city  buses  utilized  for  charter 
operations  on  the  open  highway. 
K.  Bumpers 
The  need  for  more  adequate  energy  ab- 
sorbing systems  in  the  case  of  collisions  be- 
tween large  vehicles  such  as  trucks  and  buses, 
and  automobiles  is  readily  apparent.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  bus  driver  and  bus  passengers 
may  be  "well  above  the  point  of  Impact", 
however,  the  auto  driver  and  his  passengers 
located  right  at  the  point  of  impact.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  bumper  systems  de- 
signed to  absorb  amounts  of  energy  sufficient 
to  minimize  the  damage  to  the  persons  and 
property  involved.  Also,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  standardization  of  bumper  heights  for 
all  vehicles.  These  Improvements  In  bump- 
ers should  be  made  before  we  Increase  the 
width,  length,  and  weight  of  buses. 
L.  Seat  width! 
One  of  the  major  arguments  made  in  favor 
of  the  wider  bus  is  the  fact  a  portion  of 
the  increased  width  would  be  used  to  widen 
the  passenger  seats.  Bus  owners  Indicate  they 
would  add  1  to  1  ^  Inches  to  each  seat  In  the 
wider  buses.  They  claim  the  additional  com- 
fort which  would  be  afforded  to  passengers 
is  vitally  needed  to  attract  more  passengers. 
They,  of  course,  point  to  the  government's 
efforts  to  encoiirage  more  use  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  such  as  buses. 

This  question  of  seat  widths  is  one  which 
needs  a  good  deal  of  very  close  scrutiny.  It 
Is  especially  necessary  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  bus  owners  rely  on  the  need 
for  wider  seats  to  Justify  the  wider  bus.  Mr. 
Charles  Webb,  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Motor  Bus  Owners  testified  that 
passenger   seats   on   inter-clty   buses   Is    17 
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Inches.  The  seat  model  displayed  by  the  h\  is 
owners  representing  present  seats  during  tl  e 
hearings  measured  33  '/i  Inches  from  the  H  - 
side  of  one  arm  rest  to  the  Inside  of  tie 
other  arm  rest.  This  would  allow  le^i  lnch(!S 
for  each  passenger.  The  model  representlr  g 
the  proposed  wider  seats  measured  36' i 
Inches  or  18 ',i  Inches  per  passenger.  Wltti 
these  figures  in  mind.  It  Is  Interesting  lo 
learn  that  the  coach  seats  In  most  of  Unlttd 
Airline's  planes  vary  from  levi  to  16%  Inchds 
In  width  t  Seats  on  the  Seaboard  Coast  Llie 
Railroad  Company  are  18 '/4  Inches  wide. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  Indication  thi.t 
present  bus  seats  are  wider  than  many  ax 
coach  seats,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In 
1968,  the  airlines  compiled  113.910,636,0(0 
revenue-passenger  miles  whereas  the  bus  oi  - 
erators  compiled  only  24,500,000,000  revenu<  - 
passenger  miles.  Clearly,  the  nations  trave  - 
lers  spent  a  good  deal  more  time  In  the  na:  - 
rower  air  coach  seats.  There  has  apparent  y 
been  no  gn^eat  outcry  from  this  group  of  trai  - 
ellers  with  respect  to  seat  width. 

If  the  regulatory  agency  for  the  buses,  tl;  e 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  follows  tl  e 
example  of  the  airline's  regulatory  agency, 
bus  owners  may  not  gain  much  by  Instal- 
Ing  wider  seats.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Boar! 
(C_A.B.)  has  recently  ruled  that  the  airlines 
must  charge  8.5%  more  for  wider  seats.  Per 
example.  United  Airlines  has  removed  one 
row  of  seats  in  Its  coach  sections  on  some 
planes.  This  "five  across"  seating  results  la 
seat  width  varying  from  18.99  Inches  to  19.') 4 
inches.  These  wider  seats  would  be  covered 
by  the  surcharge  order  of  the  C-A3. 

An  extension  of  the  wider  seat  argumert 
Is  equally  Invalid.  This  argument  Is  to  the 
effect  that  wider  seats  will  attract  more  pas  - 
sengers  to  bus  transportation  and  thus  al  - 
levlate  urban  trafBc  congestion.  This  argt - 
ment  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact  that 
most  bus  seats  on  present  Intra  clty-comm\)  - 
ter  buses  are  narrower  than  17  Inches,  evei 
though  many  cities  allow  102  inch  wide 
buses.  The  explanation  Is  simply  that  the 
bus  companies  use  the  extra  bus  width  to 
provide  more  room  In  the  aisle  for  passen- 
gers required  to  stand  up.  So  It  Is  clear  thtt 
mcreased  bus  width  does  not  contribute  to 
a  reduction  In  urban  traffic  congestion. 

If  btis  companies  are  sincerely  Interestel 
in  attracting  more  passengers  they  could  ds 
better  to  start  by  cleaning  up  their  dlrtjr 
bus  depots! 

M.  Coercion  of  the  States 

Still  another  consideration  with  which  wb 
must  deal  is  that  of  the  relative  roles  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  In  regulatlo  i 
of  vehicle  weights  and  dimensions.  This  Con  - 
gressman  realizes  that  the  action  we  take 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  will  have  el- 
fects  more  far-reaching  than  those  whlc  i 
simply  concern  the  Interstate  System  of  thi  s 
nation.  In  this  respect  we  should  look  once 
again  to  the  mandate  of  the  1956  leglslatioi  . 
The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  di- 
rected a  study  of  the  appropriate  vehicle 
weight  and  size  limitations  with  respect  ts 
all  Federal  Aid  Highways.  The  AASHO  studle  s 
and  the  recommendations  resulting  there- 
from, have  been  directed  solely  to  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  Obviously,  the  In- 
terstate System  has  been  built  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  any  highway  system  In  ovr 
Nation.  The  greater  problem  arises  from  ths 
fact  that  our  Interstate  System  does  not 
lead  from  one  vacuum  to  amother.  but,  ti 
fact,  leads  from  one  city  to  another  via  the 
ABC,  or  primary  and  secondary  road  sya- 
tems.  The  Federal  g^venunent  has  an  Invest  - 
ment  of  50%  In  the  cost  of  constructinj 
these  systems,  Granted,  this  amount  may  bB 
considerably  less  than  the  90%  of  construc- 
tion costs  which  we  have  Invested  In  thp 
Interstate  System,  but  there  Is  no  logical 
argimient  why  the  Federal  government 
should  not  protect  its  Investment  merely 
because  It  Is  "only  50%  of  the  total  cost." 
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The  larger  buses  which  would  be  per- 
mitted on  the  Interstate  System  under  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  are  not  going  to  load  and  un- 
load In  the  middle  of  that  system.  They 
must,  of  necessity,  use  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems  in  their  movement  from 
one  point  to  another.  Section  109  of  the 
federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  which  in- 
cludes standards  for  all  Federal  Aid  Sys- 
tems, specifies  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  not  approve  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  proposed  projects  unless  they 
provide  a  facility  "(1)  that  will  meet  the 
existing  and  probable  future  traffic  needs 
and  conditions  In  a  manner  conducive  to 
safety,  durability,  and  economy  of  mainte- 
nance." AASHO  stated  In  testimony  in  1969 
that  they  believe  the  standards  adopted  as 
maximums  should  apply  to  all  systems.  It  Is 
clear  that  passage  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Congress  would  serve  as  leverage  to  force 
the  various  States  to  Increase  their  size  limi- 
tations on  the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems so  as  to  equal  that  of  the  Interstate 
System.  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  pres- 
sure to  extend  the  width  Increase  to  other 
vehicles,  namely  trucks!  This  is  despite  the 
clear  fact  that  our  primary  and  secondary 
systems  are  not  up  to  the  same  standards  as 
our  Interstate  System.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  this  legislation  is  merely  "permissive" 
and  doesn't  force  the  States  to  do  anything. 
To  adopt  this  philosophy  is  to  be  something 
more  than  naive. 

VI.      AMENDMENTS 

In  the  event  that  H.R.  4354  does  receive 
favorable  action  by  the  committee,  there  are 
several  amendments  which  shoiild  certainly 
receive  careful  consideration. 

First,  the  use  of  the  larger  vehicles.  If  ap- 
proved, should  be  limited  to  those  high- 
ways having  a  traffic  lane  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  in  width.  Further,  this  restric- 
tion should  be  extended  to  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  System  In  an  efifort  to  se- 
cure uniform  standards,  and  to  protect  the 
safety  of  motorists  on  our  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads.  This,  as  you  will  recall,  was 
one  of  the  conditions  specified  last  year 
by  the  Department  of  TranFfXjrtatlon.  It  also 
has  the  support  of  AASHO. 

Another  amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner In  his  testimony  In  1969  deals  with  the 
question  of  excluding  "safety  devices"  and 
"tire  bulge"  from  the  width  limitation.  Mr. 
Turner  asked  that  the  "tire  bulge"  exclusion 
be  eliminated  in  as  much  as  it  was  no  longer 
needed.  He  stated  during  the  1969  hearings: 
"This  tire  bulge  provision  orlg^inated  many 
years  ago  when  vehicles  were  being  converted 
from  solid  to  high  pressure  pneumatic  tires 
of  today.  The  necessity  for  this  exception 
no  longer  exists."  I  concur  with  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's suggestion.  Likewise,  I  agree  that  safety 
devices  excluded  from  the  width  limitation 
should  be  limited  to  those  which  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Thus,  the  words  "officially 
approved"  should  be  added  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  words  "safety  devices".  This 
amendment  was  added  by  the  committee. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  put  an  absolute  limit  on 
bus  length,  even  though  that  is  apparently 
not  an  issue  with  the  bus  owners.  Both  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  AASHO 
have  recommended  the  forty  foot  length 
limit  for  buses.  I  strongly  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  Include  such  a  length  Umlt  In  the 
event  favorable  action  on  this  legislation  Is 
contemplated. 

During  the  1969  hearings,  Mr.  Turner 
asked  for  a  delay  In  the  effective  date  of 
any  change  in  size  or  weight  limits.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  adopt  his  suggestion.  The 
effective  date  should  allow  adequate  time 
for  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration to  enact  new  regulations  ap- 
propriate to  any  changes  made.   It  should 
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also  allow  adequate  time  for  them  to  com- 
plete action  on  new  safety  regjulatlons  now 
In  process  which  deal  virlth  braking  systems, 
stopping  distance,  weight-horsepower  re- 
quirements, and  other  problems. 

Another  amendment  which  should  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  the  "grandfather  clause". 
In  the  event  a  width  limitation  of  102  inches 
Is  approved,  only  one  state  would  be  ef- 
fectively protected  under  the  1956  "grand- 
father clause".  That  clause  should  now  be 
eliminated  in  so  far  as  width  is  concerned, 

VI,    CONCLTJSIONS 

The  major  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  discussion  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  woefully  lacking  in  solid  Information 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
on  highway  safety.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
for  studies  to  develop  authoritative  answers 
to  the  questions  which  have  been  raised.  In 
this  Congress  as  well  as  the  91st  Congress, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  calling  for  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  study  all  of  the 
aspects  of  this  legislation,  from  an  economic 
standpoint  Ets  well  as  from  a  safety  stand- 
point. This  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  people  broadly  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  the  special  interest  groups  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  legislation.  My  bill, 
H.R.  453,  would  direct  the  Commission  to 
examine,  among  other  things,  the  followmg 
questions : 

(1)  What  share  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  costs  is  allocable  to  each 
class  of  highway  users? 

(2)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  costs 
of  the  Federal- aid  highway  systems  (both 
original  costs  and  recurring  costs)  of  per- 
mitting motor  vehicles  having  greater 
weights  or  dimensions,  or  both,  than  those 
permitted  under  existing  law  to  use  the 
highways? 

(3)  What  overall  economic  benefits  would 
accrue  from  permitting  motor  vehicles  hav- 
ing greater  weights  or  dimensions,  or  both, 
than  those  permitted  under  existing  law  to 
use  the  highways,  and  which  sectors  of  the 
economy  would  receive  these  benefits? 

(4)  How  should  the  costs  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  economic  benefits  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (3)? 

(5)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  permitting 
motor  vehicles  having  greater  weights  or 
dimensions,  or  both,  than  those  permitted 
under  existing  law  to  use  the  highways  on 
all  aspects  of  highway  safety? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  fair  and 
reasonable  questions.  They  are  certainly 
questions  any  reasonable  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  want  satisfactorily  answered  be- 
fore he  voted  In  favor  of  this  legislation.  If 
the  truck  and  bus  owners  are  really  sincere 
they  would  get  behind  my  legislation  and 
work  for  its  early  enactment.  If  the  facts  are 
as  represented  by  proponents  of  the  legislsi- 
tlon,  a  favorable  report  by  an  unbiased  com- 
mission would  In  fact,  speed  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

Presumably,  If  the  Commission  recom- 
mended legislation  raising  highway  user 
taxes  for  trucks  and  buses,  the  proponents 
of  the  size  and  weight  legislation  would 
support  that  legislation  with  equal  vigor. 

With  respect  to  the  size  and  weight  leg- 
islation presently  under  consideration,  H.R. 
4354,  there  are  many  factors  which  miti- 
gate against  Its  present  enactment.  Among 
the  most  significant  is  the  opposition  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  its  en- 
actment. The  Board  Is  a  completely  autono- 
mous board  which  has  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate, make  final  cause  determination, 
and  report  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
major  surface  transportation  accidents;  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  accidents  and  promoting  safety 
In  transportation.  The  Board  also  conducts 
sp>eclal  transportation  safety  studies,  exam- 
ines the  adequacy  of  transportation  safety 
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standards,  and  determines  compliance  with 
these  standards. 

When  an  agency  which  has  as  broad  a 
mandate  as  this  Board  has,  and  which  ob- 
viously has  the  necessary  experts  to  carry 
out  the  mandate,  opposes  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation on  safety  grounds  It  Is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  how  any  Member  of  Congress  could 
seriously  consider  voting  for  the  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  also 
charged  with  responsibility  for  traffic  safety, 
primarily  through  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration.  The  Adminis- 
tration U  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Douglas  Toms.  Secretary  Volpe  and  Mr.  Toms 
are  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  the 
safety  problems  Inherent  In  the  big  bus  bill, 
and  for  urging  that  It  not  be  enacted.  While 
the  opposition  of  the  Department  Isn't  as 
broad  as  I  would  have  liked  to  see,  I'm  cer- 
tainly glad  to  have  the  Department  on  my 
side. 

The  positions  of  the  Department  and  the 
Board  follow  as  Appendix  I  and  II,  respec- 
tively. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  would  report  the  bill  favorably  In 
view  of  this  strong  opposition. 

By  so  acting,  the  Conunlttee  has  shown 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  safety  of  the  mo- 
toring public.  The  Committee  In  effect  has 
voted  in  favor  of  special  Interest  groups,  the 
bus  owners,  and  against  the  general  public. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  a  Member  to  Justify  to  his  con- 
stituents a  vote  In  favor  of  this  special  In- 
terest legislation. 

[Appendix  I) 
U.S.  Department  op  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kluczynski, 
Chairman,    Sitbcommittee   on   Roads,   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

De.*r  Mr.  Kluczynski:  On  March  30,  1971, 
I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  on  H.R.  4354,  a  bill:  "To  amend  sec- 
tion 127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  vehicle  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System,  In  order  to  Increase  such 
limitations  for  motor  buses."  Requests  were 
made  at  that  time  by  the  Subcommittee  for 
certain  Information  to  be  supplied  for  the 
hearing  record. 

The  information  requested  has  been  com- 
piled and  Is  enclosed  herewith.  In  addition, 
I  have  enclosed  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  Secretary  Volpe  has  sent  to 
Representative  Schwengel  answering  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  he  has  asked  the  De- 
partment to  answer  relating  to  the  same 
subject  matter. 

Since  the  hearing  held  on  March  30,  at 
which  I  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment, we  have.  In  collaboration  with  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion and  other  Interested  elements  of  the 
Department,  reviewed  all  available  data  con- 
cerning the  safety  aspects  of  wider  buses.  As 
part  of  this  review,  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  has  made  an  analysis  of  ac- 
cident data  Involving  102  inch  and  other 
width  buses.  In  addition,  we  have  some  very 
preliminary  Information  from  a  study  of 
the  potential  aerodynamic  disturbance  pro- 
duced by  wide  vehicles,  but  this  work  did 
not  Involve  specific  tests  with  buses. 

The  Department  has  concluded  that  the 
kind  of  evidence  available  to  us  now  Is  not 
fully  adequate  to  provide  a  reliable  basis 
for  a  definitive  finding  on  the  relative  safety 
of  102  inch  buses  as  compared  with  96  Inch 
or  narrower  buses.  Accordingly,  our  position 
on  H.R.  4354  remains  unchanged. 

The  Department,  however,  has  initiated 
studies  to  examine  specifically  the  potential 
effects  of  wider  buses  on  other  vehicles  in. 
passing  maneuvers  and  under  varlovis  wind 
conditions.  The  aerodynamic  or  "blast"  ef- 
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fects  of  large  buses  have  not  been  adequately 
examined  in  our  Judgment  and  these  must 
be  determined  as  set  forth  below  before  a 
final  Judgment  can  be  made  on  the  pKJten- 
tlal  effects  of  these  large  vehicles  on  high- 
way safety.  We  Intend  to  expedite  these 
studies  and  related  tests  and  will  make  the 
results  available  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
We  also  believe  that  certain  design  features 
of  102  inch  buses  might  have  to  be  altered  to 
assure  operating  safety  equal  to  that  of  96 
Inch  vehicles.  These  Include  specifically 
braking  capability  and  lateral  stability,  fac- 
tors wlilch  vrlll  also  be  examined  in  the 
studies  we  are  undertaking. 

If  the  Committee  concludes,  based  on  the 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  to  it,  that 
legislation  authorizing  wider  buses  should 
be  acted  upon  during  this  session,  the  De- 
partment urges  that  the  use  of  wide  buses  on 
the  Interstate  highways  be  contingent  on  an 
affirmative  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  these  buses  can  be  operated  at 
least  as  safely  as  buses  of  96  inches  in  width 
or  less.  The  Secretary's  firm  view  Is  that  he 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  make 
such  a  finding  before  completion  of  the 
studies  referred  to  earlier  on  the  relative 
safety  of  the  vrtder  buses.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  the  Committee  with  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Finally,  we  continue  to  reconunend  the 
technical  amendments  to  HJl.  4354  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  testimony  on  that  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  letter  to  the  Committee. 

If  we  can  supply  any  further  information 
to  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  we  will 
be  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  C.  TtraNER. 


[Appendix  n] 

National    Transportation    Safety    Board's 

Position  on  H.R.  4354 

H.R.  4354  Is  identical  to  H.R.  11691,  91st 
Congress.  At  that  time  we  noted  the  absence 
of  reliable  data  with  respect  to  the  safety 
effect  of  larger  buses,  both  on  the  Interstate 
System  and  on  the  roads  of  lesser  character- 
istics. The  situation  remains  unchanged  and, 
therefore,  we  continue  to  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

Some  hazards  of  larger  buses  arise  directly 
from  the  increased  width  Itself,  while  others 
arise  from  other  bus  design  features  made 
possible  by  the  Increased  width.  Some  of  the 
hazards  apply  only  to  bus  occupants,  while 
others  apply  to  everyone  who  uses  high- 
ways. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  4354  claim  some  fea- 
tures of  Improved  safety  by  the  increased 
width,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  the  per- 
formance effect  of  these  improvements  may 
be,  nor  Is  there  any  requirement  in  H.R. 
4354  that  any  such  improvements  actually 
be  made.  Two  types  of  102-Inch  wide  Inter- 
city buses  are  now  being  operated;  In  only 
one  type  are  substantial  safety-Improving 
changes  claimed. 

While  recognizing  the  economic  benefit  of 
H.R.  4354,  which  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  express  package  capacity  of  Inter- 
city buses,  we  address  ourselves  to  those  as- 
pects of  the  bill  which  relate  to  safety. 
Changes  in  the  pattern  of  bus  operation  on 
Interstate  and  other  highways  which  might 
come  about  with  an  Increased  capability  for 
express  package  service  and  which  might 
affect  highway  casualties  have  not  been  eval- 
uated, to  our  knowledge.  Until  In-depth 
studies  of  casualty  results  are  made,  or  until 
it  is  clear  in  some  detail  which  changes  In 
bus  safety  performance  would  be  brought 
about  by  regiilatlon  in  the  very  near  future. 
It  would  not  be  reasonable  or  prudent  to  ac- 
cept any  degree  of  Increased  hazard.  We  be- 
lieve that  legislation  permitting  wider  buses 
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should  be  deferred  until  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  developed  regulations  and 
standards  for  larger  and  heavier  buses. 

Research  is  lacking  In  determining  the  rel- 
ative safety  of  wider  buses  with  respect  to: 

1.  Comparison  of  buses  of  different  widths 
through  past  accident  statistics,  using  an 
adequate  statistical  base  and  separating  non- 
comparative  factors;  and 

2.  Implementation  of  a  carefully  designed 
and  controlled  experiment  involving  selected 
bus  designs,  drivers,  and  routes. 

The  approach  of  determining  what  types  of 
accidents  could  occur  which  would  not  other- 
wise happen,  and  making  a  comparison  of  off- 
setting Improvements,  is  mentioned  on  page 
42  of  the  "Review  of  Safety  and  Economic 
Aspects  of  Increased  Vehicle  Sizes  and 
Weights"  issued  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, September,  1969. 

Although  a  number  of  representations  of 
possible  safety  improvements  for  wider  buses 
have  been  advanced,  it  Is  not  clear  that  all 
of  the  hazards  of  the  wider  buses  have  aa 
yet  been  identified  and  evaluated. 

Among  the  identifiable  questions  of  haz- 
ards or  safety  Improvements  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Frequency  of  excursions  Into  other  lanes 
will  Increase  with  wider  buses  under  present 
driver  capabilities  and  highway  configura- 
tions. This  question  Involves  vehicle  steering 
stability  and  driver  steering  behavior. 

b.  Possible  improved  braking  by  all  models 
of  buses  and.  If  so,  by  how  much,  and  in 
what  braking  performance  characteristics. 

c.  Possible  reduced  tire  loadings  on  wider 
buses  resulting  In  increased  or  decreased  trac- 
tion. 

d.  Higher  floors  of  wider  buses  inhibiting 
passenger  escape  from  windows  when  bus  is 
standing  upright,  or  producing  injuries  due 
to  longer  drop  to  the  ground. 

e.  Increased  width  of  bus  inhibiting  win- 
dow escape  when  bus  is  lying  on  its  side 
with  windows  above. 

f.  Changed  visibility  of  road  ahead  for 
other  vehicles  due  to  6-lnch  wider  bus  and 
concomitant  2-foot  increase  in  bus  height. 

g.  Increased  influence  of  wind  blast  in 
passing  other  vehicles  in  opposite  directions 
which  might  affect  safety  margins  of  some 
vehicles. 

h.  Wider  buses  may  facilitate  installation 
of  occupant  crash  protection. 

1.  Potential  for  passenger  Injuries  may  be 
reduced  by  higher  seated  position  above 
other  vehicles  or  Incretised  by  higher  impact 
velocity  when  bus  overturns. 

J.  Increased  bus  width  may  improve 
measured  overturn  stability  when  accom- 
panied by  increased  floor  height  and  what 
effects  will  be  upon  each  bus  model. 

k.  Raised  floor  height  and  Increased  pro- 
portion of  weight  represented  by  express 
capacity  may  cause  the  bus  to  become  top- 
heavy  when  fiassengers  are  carried  with  emp- 
ty luggage  and  express  compartments. 

In  summary,  these  questions  of  hazards 
or  safety  Improvements  derive  In  part  from 
existing  bus  safety  recommendations  of  the 
Safety  Board  and  in  part  from  observations 
of  102-inch  width  buses  and  descriptive  lit- 
erature. We  believe  that  the  assessment  of 
most  of  these  questions  need  not  await  the 
occurrence  of  accidents,  as  some  proponents 
claim,  but  may  be  accomplished  by  scientific 
testing  or  analysis  of  available  engineering 
information.  Until  the  results  of  such  anal- 
ysis and  reviews  are  known,  and  safety 
standards  developed  therefrom,  we  would 
oppose  the  passage  of  HJl.  4354. 
Oscar  M.  Laurel, 

Member. 
Francis  H.  McAdams, 

Member. 
tiouis  M.  Thayer, 

Member. 

minority  position  CONCERNINC  H.R.  4  354 

Under  existing  law,  the  States  can  and  do 
permit  larger  buses  to  operate  on  the  Fed- 
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eral-Ald  primary  and  seiondary  road  syster  is 
than  are  allowed  to  operate  on  the  Intersta  te 
Highway  System.  H.R.  4354  Is  permissive 
legislation  that  would  authorize  each  State 
to  permit  the  use  of  102-Inch  buses  on  tie 
Interstate  System  within  Its  boundarl«B; 
however,  no  Stote  would  he  required  to  1^ 
crease  its  present  limitations. 

As  the  Interstate  System  was  designed 
accommodate  the  wider  bus  and  has  a  mu 
lower   accident   and   fatality   rate   than 
Pederal-Ald  and  secondary  road  systems 
believe   that   the  use   of  wider  buses  on 
safer   roadway   would   offer  benefits  to 
passenger  and  to  the  general  public  whl  :h 
would  outweigh  any  possible  safety  haza-d 
which  so  far  has  not  been  proven  to  exist. 

However,  we  do  concur  In  general  with  1 1« 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  National  Trar  b- 
portatlon  Safety  Board  as  to  the  possible  ap- 
proaches to  evaluating  and  Judging  the  coito- 
paratlve  safety  of  the  wider  buses.  We  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  HJR.  4354  at  this  tUie 
providing  it  Is  amended  to  delay  its  effective 
date  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  completes  the  necessary 
studies  and  promulgates  such  safety  regula- 
tions as  might  be  required. 

John  H.  Reed, 

Chairman 

Isabel  A.  BxmcEss, 

Member 
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troubled,  finally  gave  out   despite  the  tre- 
mendous fight  he  put  up. 

He  will  be  remembered  because  of  all  the 
things  he  did  for  his  friends,  and  because 
every  man  was  his  friend.  He  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  service  to  his  community. 
And  he  will  be  remembered,  perhaps  mostly, 
because  he  was  a  man  who  had  a  zest  for 
life  and  who  could  make  life  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  worth  living. 
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EUROPEAN  VIEWS  OP  WANING 
U.S.  POWER 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JE 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVEg 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woi£d 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
a  real  sense  of  personal  loss  In  the  pars- 
ing of  a  friend  and  dedicated  civic- 
minded  resident  of  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
John  Lucisano. 

A  recent  editorial  appearing  in  t^e 
Levittown  Currier-Times  expresses  vary 
accurately  the  warmth  and  generos  ty 
that  characterized  John.  I  include  ti  at 
editorial  and  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family  a  ad 
his  friends. 
The  editorial  follows : 

John  LtrciSANO 

There  was  always  a  smile  on  John  Lucl- 
sano's  face,  there  was  always  a  laugh  bvb- 
bling  close  to  his  Ups,  his  hand  would  Al- 
ways be  extended  In  friendship.  He  wa<  a 
man  you  covUd  have  a  good  time  with,  md 
did,  because  he  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  y^ur 
company.  i  . 

He  was  more  than  that,  of  course,  milch 
more.  When  the  boom  first  came  to  Lower 
Bucks  County  he  was  a  councilman  in  Tuny- 
town  Borough,  and  Tullytown.  on  the  e«ge 
of  the  big  Palrless  Hills  steel  plant  and  in- 
truding Into  Levittown,  was  an  Integral  dart 
of  that  initial,  speedy,  almost  overtest 
growth.  John  Lucisano  would  talk  about  how 
great  It  was  going  to  be:  he  also  would,  'Will- 
ingly put  on  his  work  clothes  and  dig  14  to 
make  It  great.  There  were  those  who  opp<^ed 
this  abrupt  change  but  there  also  were  tUose 
who  worked  to  make  the  transition  smototh 
and  worthwhUe  and  Mr.  Lucisano  wa^  a 
leader  among  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Lucisano  was  born  In  Tullytown  fcnd 
grew  up  there  and,  except  for  World  W^  U 
service,  spent  his  entire  life  there.  His  h*art 
was  in  Tullytown  but  he  could  and  he  ^Id 
look  beyond  Its  borders,  far  beyond.  He  Iwas 
active  in  borough  affairs;  he  was  infiueijtial 
too.  because  those  who  knew  him  respetted 
his  Judgment  and  his  swift,  incisive  way  of 
getting  things  done.  j 

He  died  yesterday  morning;  his  heart,  |ong 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting assessment  of  the  shifting  balance 
of  strategic  military  power  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  recently  appeared  in  the 
London  Times. 

Franz  Josef  Strauss,  former  West  Ger- 
man Defense  Minister,  outlined  some  of 
the  implications  of  this  drastic  shift  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  bloc  both  as  it  effects 
Exirope  and  as  it  effects  the  changes  for 
an  effective  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  current  SALT  talks. 

Herr  Strauss  analyzes  some  of  the  mis- 
taken concepts  which  have  exerted  in- 
fluence unfavorable  to  Western  prepared- 
ness and  survival,  such  as  the  confusion 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many  that  de- 
terrence was  the  opposite  of  detente 
rather  than  its  absolute  minimum  pre- 
condition, and  goes  into  some  detail  on 
the  relative  force  strengths  now  existing 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  author  also  draws  out  the  Soviet 
objectives  behind  their  current  campaign 
for  an  All-European  Security  Conference. 
The  first  Soviet  proposal  for  an  All-Eu- 
ropean Conference  was  made  in  the  1954- 
55  time  period  as  part  of  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  block  West  German  rearma- 
ment. The  proposal  was  revived  again 
in  1964  to  help  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force. 
Herr  Strauss  states  that  the  objectives 
of  the  current  post  1968  phase  of  the 
All-European  Conference  proposal  are 
"to  make  America's  commitment  to  the 
European  bridgehead  psychologically 
more  difficult  and  to  make  it  seem  su- 
perfluous; to  devalue  the  Western  alliance 
by  means  of  an  illusory  security  system, 
while  the  Eastern  alliance  remains  in- 
tact because  of  the  authority  of  its  hege- 
monic power;  to  hinder  West  European 
integration  by  holding  out  illusory  hopes 
of  a  pan-European  system;  to  extend 
Soviet  domination  over  the  free  areas  of 
our  part  of  the  world." 

Very  few  people  familiar  with  the  well 
known  patterns  of  Soviet  behavior  would 
argue  very  much  against  this  assessment 
of  Soviet  objectives  being  packaged  and 
sold  imder  the  guise  of  European  Secu- 
rity. 

For  those  Interested  in  obtaining  an 
informed  West  German's  view  of  the 
current  Soviet  drive  to  obtain  military 
superiority  over  the  United  States  this 
article  is  recommended  reading. 
Complementing  the  former  West  Ger- 


man Defense  Minister's  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  challenge  to  the  free  world  is  an 
extremely  interesting  article  which  ap- 
peared in  an  English  journal  of  foreign 
affairs  entitled  East-West  Digest.  This 
article,  entitled  "The  Information  Gap," 
outlines  the  political  warfare  program 
which  the  Soviets,  with  the  help  of  their 
subservient  foreign  national  parties  and 
unwitting  fillies  who  tend  to  dominate 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  in  target 
nations,  are  waging  to  divide,  confuse, 
and  undermine  the  defense  preparedness 
of  the  Western  world. 

The  article  takes  note  of  several  of  the 
soporific   ideas,  as  Lenin  once  said: 

Ideas  lead  to  the  prospect  becoming  a  fact. 

The  acceptance  of  which  by  many  ar- 
ticulate and  well  meaning,  but  imthink- 
ing  and  iU-informed,  individuals  has  led 
to  the  critical  weakening  of  both  the 
United  States  and  non-satellite  European 
nations. 

Somewhat  naturally  the  uncaring  peoples 
of  the  Western  democracies  are  hopelessly 
confused.  In  the  '40*8  and  "SO's  they  were 
told  the  Communists  threatened  them  and 
that  NATO  was  necessary,  but  in  the  "GO'S 
and  '70's  they  are  told  by  their  leaders  that 
the  Communists  are  now  no  longer  threaten- 
ing but  are  fit  to  be  trusted.  Naturally  they 
wonder  why,  if  that  Is  so,  NATO  Is  necessary 
at  all.  Why  should  they  continue  to  spend 
precious  resources  on  a  pointless  defense 
against  allegedly  non-existent  enemies? 

The  West  today  is  the  victim  of  its  own 
appeasement  policies.  Having  always  offered 
their  peoples  the  soft  option  of  Inadequate 
defense  on  the  cheap.  Western  politicians  are 
confronted  with  millions  of  pec^le  who 
simply  do  not  believe  that  any  danger  exists 
at  all. 

The  article  also  makes  an  interesting 
point  which  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
supplemental  report  of  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel.  East-West 
digest  notes: 

The  fearful  danger  Is  that  if  a  situation 
arose  in  which  the  Western  leadere  had  to 
increase  the  defence  budget  and  demanded 
sacrifices  of  the  people  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  state,  they  could  not  do  so 
because  public  opinion  which  they  them- 
selves have  conditioned,  would  not  allow  It. 

The  supplemental  report  also  brought 
up  this  point: 

The  state  of  public  opinion  Is  such  that 
some  responsible  leaders,  fully  familiar  with 
the  threat,  believe  it  Is  futile  to  seek  ade- 
quate defense  funding.  Thus  we  respond  as 
a  nation  not  by  appropriate  measures  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  but  by  significant 
curtailments  which  widen  the  gap. 

The  English  digest  goes  on  to  offer  a 
solution  to  this  problem  which  has  been 
created  by  our  leaders: 

We  want  Western  political  leaders  and  the 
military  advisers  to  state  publicly  what  we 
know  they  state  privately  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions and  capabilities  even  if  It  happens  to 
clash  with  trendy  detente  at  any  price.  We 
want  to  see  Western  public  opinion  fully  in- 
formed and  alerted  to  the  unpleasant  realities 
of  today's  world.  The  peoples  of  the  Wefift 
must  have  explained  to  them  the  full  range 
of  the  spectrum  of  conflict  we  have  outlined 
above.  We  maintain  that  they  wUl  be  more 
responsive  to  a  frank  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion than  their  political  leaders  believe. 

The  article  by  Franz  Josef  Strauss 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of 
March  29,  1971,  and  the  article  which 
appeared   in   a   recent   edition   of   the 
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English  journal  of  foreign  affairs,  East- 
West  Digest  follows: 

(Prom  the  London  Times,  Mar.  29,  1971] 

ASYMMETET     ANB    INEQUALTTT     BETWEEN    THE 

Forces  of  East  and  West  Europe 
(By  Pranz  Josef  Strauss) 
The  conferences  of  the  top  political  and 
military  organs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
which  took  place  In  Brussels  In  December, 
1970,  showed  the  alliance  once  again  united — 
not,  as  before,  in  Its  determined  commitment 
to  the  dynamic  develt^ment  of  western 
strength,  but  at  least  In  caution  towards  the 
actions  of  the  east.  It  recognized  that  the 
alliance  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
completely  Into  weakness. 

The  earlier  enthusiasm  which  Infused  the 
democratic  camp's  estimate  of  the  chances 
of  cooperation  with  the  socialist  camp  has 
clearly  given  way  to  a  more  sober  view,  per- 
haps even  to  disappointment,  so  tliat  the 
risks  Involved  In  confrontation  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  seem  now  to  be  grasped  anew. 
Detente  and  deterrence — on  the  one  hand 
the  effort  to  reach  a  political  modus  vlvendl 
with  the  east,  and  on  the  other  the  mainte- 
nance of  military  protection  for  the  west — 
this  has  remained  the  dual  aim  of  the  al- 
liance. But  deterrence,  which  threatened  to 
be  given  a  lower  priority  than  detente,  will 
now,  if  the  effort  succeeds,  apparently  re- 
sume Its  proper  place  in  security  policies. 

Deterrence  Is  Indeed  not — as  claimed  by 
radical  Idealistic  schools  of  thought  which 
are  influenced  by  communist  propaganda — 
the  opposite  of  detente  but  Its  precondition, 
which  is  why  detente  Is  not  helped  but  hin- 
dered when  efforts  to  achieve  It  Increase 
pressure  for  dismantling  deterrence.  This 
tendency  became  noticeable  In  recent  years 
In  the  free  world,  especially  In  our  conti- 
nent, and  It  gained  Influence  over  policy. 
The  rosy  light  of  optimistic  predictions  ob- 
literated from  view  the  basic  grey  colours  of 
the  possible  and  dangerous  future.  So  that  a 
pessimistic  Judgment  of  the  situation  dic- 
tated by  a  sober  analysis  of  events  and  de- 
velopments was  scarcely  able  to  penetrate 
consciousness. 

The  fate  of  Europe  will,  however,  not  de- 
pend on  Its  own  desire  for  peace,  prosperity 
and  progress,  but  tUtlmately  on  the  struggle 
between  the  giants — America  and  Russia — 
for  it  is  not  In  the  power  of  the  dwarfs  of 
our  part  of  the  Earth  to  remove  the  danger 
of  war.  According  to  Mao  Tse-Tung,  peace 
can  be  made  only  between  two  cats,  never 
between  a  cat  and  a  lot  of  mice. 

Nevertheless,  the  previous  decade  seemed 
for  the  world — at  any  rate  for  nations  which 
call  themselves  civilized — to  have  begun  with 
an  almost  perfect  state  of  security.  The  risk 
of  an  armed  clash  seemed  to  have  been 
averted  by  the  mutual  deterrence  of  the  two 
super  powers  In  west  and  east,  so  that  even 
those  states  which  belonged  to  the  voluntary 
or  compulsory  clients  of  the  g^eat  powers,  or 
as  neutrals  profited  from  the  balance  of 
power,  felt  they  could  rely  on  a  period  of 
more  or  less  tolerable  coexistence,  and 
thought  the  confrontation  could  be  over- 
come through  detente. 

Two  crises  revealed  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  democratic  and  the  communist 
camps,  which  earlier  had  determined  the 
motives  of  all  actions,  remained  the  cause 
of  insectirlty: — 

In  August,  1961,  Moscow  allowed  Its  East 
Berlin  satellite,  which  administered  the  Ger- 
man glacis  of  Soviet  strategy,  to  build  a 
wall  through  the  Island  city.  That  was  an 
offensive  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
defensive  purpose.  It  was  Intended  to  en- 
able her  "German  Democratic  Republic", 
which  was  slowly  being  robbed  of  its  bio- 
logical substance  through  the  flight  of  Its 
people,  to  consolidate. 

In  October  and  November,  1962,  the  Soviet 
Union  tried  to  establish  medium-range  mis- 
siles on  Cuba  but  was  forced  to  withdraw 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

them  by  the  energetic  reaction  of  the  Anxerl- 
can  Government.  Washington  thereby  showed 
Moscow  that  expansionist  pressure  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  line  already  reached. 
In  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  had 
clarified  the  fronts  once  and  for  all,  the 
Americans  then  began  to  seek  an  atomic  ar- 
rangement vrtth  the  Soviet  Union  to  stabilize 
the  stalemate,  which  hindered  the  political 
mobility  of  the  giants  but  guaranteed  their 
military  protection  against  each  other.  The 
most  Important  stations  on  this  road  were  to 
l)e  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  above 
ground,  the  treaty  banning  orbital  nuclear 
weapons,  and  finally  the  treaty  which  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  new  members  entering  the 
nuclear  club. 

STATIC   PRINCIPLES 

The  Americans,  whose  arms  control  policies 
developed  from  pragmatic  conceptions  to 
rigid  dogma,  pressed  the  Europeans  In  the 
new  direction.  The  Europeans  Joined  in  the 
game  of  detente  in  order  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind and  soon  overtook  their  American 
teachers.  But  unfortunately  they  did  this  not 
with  united  but  with  divided  forces,  with 
the  result  that,  especially  In  West  Germany, 
the  Idea  spread  that  the  mutual  threat  of 
war  which  determined  the  relations  between 
the  blocks  could  be  replaced  by  peace  ar- 
rangement if  the  Soviet  Union  were  given 
security  in  the  status  quo. 

The  dynamic  development  of  world  history 
has  long  since  demonstrated  that  static  prin- 
ciples Insufficient  to  establish  peace  since 
enough  room  remains  for  crises  and  wars. 

The  conflicts  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  show  clearly  that  the  balance  of 
nuclear  forces  between  the  world  powers 
leave  room  for  conventional  and  subconven- 
tlonal  conflicts. 

Progress  in  weapon  technology,  which  was 
relentlessly  exploited  by  the  Russians  but 
at  first  limited  by  the  Americans,  awakes 
fears  that  the  balance  of  terror  Is  being  upset. 
The  fact  that  Chinese  nuclear  capacity  is 
growing  will  Invalidate  the  bl-polar  system 
of  Soviet-American  agreements  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Whoever  looks  from  the  wings  with  open 
eyes  at  the  global  considerations  which  In- 
fluence or  even  determine  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  changes  on  the  regional  stage 
on  which  the  Europeans  disport  themselves, 
must  see  that  when  the  cohesion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  loosened,  though  fortu- 
nately did  not  not  fall  apart,  the  pressures 
for  liberalization  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  did  not 
achieve  a  breakthrough  towards  free  develop- 
ment. The  reason  was  that,  as  the  Soviet  use 
of  force  against  the  Czechoslovak  people 
demonstrated,  they  were  strangled  by  the 
leading  power.  The  reaction  of  the  Polish 
Government  against  Its  own  people  in  De- 
cember, 1970.  was  also  especially  hard  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  Soviet  intervention.  Since 
the  Soviet  Union  managed  to  draw  Its  "cor- 
don stallnaire"  across  our  part  of  the  earth — 
politically  virtth  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and 
militarily  vrtth  her  armed  forces — she  seems 
to  be  wanting  to  transform  the  area  In  front 
of  It  Into  a  "cordon  sanltalre",  that  Is,  Into 
a  belt  of  effectively  neutral  states. 

To  the  same  extent  as  the  United  States 
gets  tired  of  its  overseas  commitments  and 
becomes  weaker  and  more  unwilling  through 
being  overburdened,  the  Soviet  Union  exerts 
Itself  to  strengthen  its  position  on  our  planet 
by  arming  as  never  before. 

The  clearest  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  Its  present  sphere  of  Infiuence  and  Is 
trying  to  extend  Its  Influence  In  continual 
conflict  with  the  western  great  power.  Is  the 
maritime  activity  of  the  eastern  powers.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  successftilly  trying  to 
exchange  the  defensive  concept  of  an  ex- 
tended coastal  defence,  which  was  s^ifllclent 
for  her  security,  for  the  offensive  concept  of 
martlme     competition     with     the     United 
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States — ^that  is,  to  challenge  the  hitherto 
overwhelming  maritime  power  of  the  United 
States.  Although  neither  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  psycho- 
logical mentality  of  her  people  Is  favourable 
for  this,  Moscow  has  already  been  able  to 
switch  strategically  from  an  inner  to  an 
outer  line  and  thus  markedly  to  Improve  her 
position. 

Thanks  to  the  ability — often  underesti- 
mated in  democratic  countries — of  a  totali- 
tarian regime  to  give  priority  to  everything 
that  serves  the  extension  of  power,  regard- 
less of  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  already  achieved  second  place 
in  the  world  league  table  for  her  navy,  so 
that  quantitatively  she  has  already  nearly 
reached  the  American  level,  although  quali- 
tatively, in  spite  of  modern  equipment,  she 
still  reveals  considerable  gaps  In  her  strength. 
Supported  by  only  two  Ice-free  ports,  and 
divided  Into  four  fleets  for  the  North  Sea, 
Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  the  Pacific,  the  Soviet 
navy  now  has  two  helicopter  carriers  (each 
with  30  helicopters) ,  25  cruisers,  214  destroy- 
ers, 248  anti-submarine  vessels,  308  mine- 
sweepers. 470  fast  patrol  boats,  355  subma- 
rines, 158  landing  craft,  and  320  supply  ships. 
Washington  Is  still  greatly  superior  In  large 
ships.  She  has  a  considerable  number  of  air- 
craft carriers  while  Moscow  has  none.  But 
the  Soviet  navy  Is  ahead  of  the  Americans  in 
small  ships  and  In  modernization.  About  65 
per  cent  of  the  surface  ships  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
marines, are  more  than  20  years  old,  while 
In  both  categories  about  90  per  cent  of 
Soviet  ships  are  said  to  be  less  than  15  years 
old.  In  addition,  the  Russians  spent  at  least 
three  times  and  probably  five  times  as  much 
money  as  the  Americans  on  maritime  arma- 
ments. 

Not  only  the  Soviet  navy  represents  a 
strategically  significant  potential.  The 
civilian  fleet,  with  1,400  freighters  and  about 
10.4  million  registered  tons,  calls  regularly 
at  600  ports  In  90  countries  said  piles  160 
routes  of  120,000  nautical  miles  with  170 
passenger  ships.  All  this,  according  to  type, 
construction  and  combinations,  forms  an 
extension  of  military  capacity.  The  finishing 
fleet  is  the  biggest  in  the  world,  with  six  mil- 
lion registered  tons,  4,000  high  sea  ships  and 
16.000  coastal  vessels.  It  Is  the  most  obvious 
addition  to  Moscow's  maritime  strength. 

Moscow's  expansionist  maritime  strategy  Is 
felt  not  only  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Kremllm's  conceptions  extend 
far  beyond  the  maritime  flanks  of  Nato.  So- 
viet power  Is  pushing  Into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  has  been  almost  vacated  by  British 
and  American  power.  It  is  pressing  Into  the 
Caribbean,  showing  no  respect  for  the  "west- 
ern hemisphere",  and  to  the  south  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Nato  area. 

Whoever  consoles  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  maritime  superiority  of  the  West 
over  the  East  Is  still  beyond  question  and 
cannot  constitute  any  acute  danger  ignores 
the  political  effects  of  the  development.  The 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  sea  power 
in  competition  with  America,  after  appear- 
ing to  be  a  great  power  only  on  land,  signi- 
fies a  revolutionary  change  In  the  global 
picture.  It  contradicts  the  favourite  asser- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  is  motivated  only 
by  the  search  for  security  and  by  the  desire 
to  change  enmity  with  the  United  States  into 
partnership. 

The  purposes  of  Moscow's  armament 
against  Washington  are  revealed  no  less 
clearly  by  developments  in  the  nuclear 
field. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  Intercontinental  missiles  from  460  to 
1,300  or  even  1,400,  since  1967.  while  the 
United  States  has  so  far  only  1,054  missiles 
In  this  class. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  medium-range  rockets  fired  from  sub- 
marines from  100  to  280  In  the  same  period 
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and  U  slowly  but  steadily  catching  up    rtth 
the  Americans,  who  have  656. 

Since  the  first  third  of  the  1960s,  Mo^ow 
has  outnumbered  Washington   by   700 
In   the   number   of    medium-range 
based  on  land,  most  of  which  are  pointing 
Europe. 

Moscow  has  only  200  long-range 
compared  with  Washington's  450,  but  ] 
medlxim-range     bombers     compared 
Washington's  60.  I 

The  United  States  Is  Justified  In  obser  ring 
such  developments  with  concern,  especially 
as  the  Soviet  Union's  progress  Is  qualitative 
as  well  as  quantitative.  This  progress  pc  Ints 
fairly  clearly  to  a  Soviet  wish  to  creaie 
potential  which  could  knock  out  mos 
America's  destructive  capacity  In  one  go. 

Many  Americans  therefore  have  the  Im- 
pression that  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Ui  ilon 
have  only  one  purpose,  which  Is  to  prepare  a 
first -strike  capability  which  could  rob  Arier- 
Ica  of  the  ability  to  respond  In  sufflc  ent 
strength. 

Moscow's  strategy  would  be  wrongly  In- 
terpreted If  It  were  seen  as  a  direct  plan  to 
knock  out  America  with  a  nuclear  attick. 
It  Is  far  more  an  Indirect  strategy  designed 
to  show  what  action  Is  possible  so  that  It 
fulfills  Its  purpose  without  the  action  actu- 
ally being  taken.  Seen  like  this,  Moscow's 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  military  weapons 
which  have  to  prove  their  effectiveness  by 
xxse  In  war,  but  political  Instruments  which 
have  a  psychological  effect  by  meana  of 
threats.  They  serve  defensive  purposes  w^en 
the  owner  is  satisfied  with  enough  to 
an  attack  on  equal  terms.  They  become 
enslve  when  the  owner  expands  his 
In  such  a  way  and  to  such  an  extent 
exceeds  the  needs  of  defence  and  serves 
needs  of  blackmail.  That  Is  exactly  the 
tlon  which  the  Soviet  Union  seems  toj  be 
wanting,  while  the  United  States  want!  to 
stabilize  the  nuclear  stalemate  In  wMch 
neither  of  the  two  giants  can  attack  the 
other  without  committing  suicide.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Soviet  Union  breaks  out  of  the 
framework  of  the  strategy  of  the  seond 
strike  by  continuing  to  produce  capacity  for 
a  first  strike,  the  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  reach  a  lasting  arrangement  with  '.  ler. 
Agreements  which  were  reached  would  lx>k 
pretty  for  a  short  time,  but  would  not  In  the 
long  run  stop  the  arms  race. 

A   BLACKMAIL 

will  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  the  Anier- 
ican  8.A1.T.  proposals?  Doubt  outweighs 
hope  because  the  Russians  refuse  to  discuss 
medium  range  as  well  as  long  range  mlssl  les. 
That  shows  how  dl£9cult  the  discussions  are 
for  Washington  because  It  has  nothing  ap- 
propriate to  offer  in  exchange. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  overwhelmingly 
sup>erlor  in  this  field,  the  Europeans  became 
hostages  of  the  Russians  as  soon  as  the 
Americans  are  no  longer  In  a  posltlonj  to 
neutralize  anything  but  weapons  waich 
threaten  their  own  territory.  Moscow  gains 
the  ability  to  blackmail  America  in  Euippe 
as  soon  as  Washington  loses  the  ability  to 
deter  blackmail.  ] 

There  are  no  signs  which  permit  ua  to 
expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  feel  |  In- 
clined to  honour  recognition  of  the  b^f®" 
mony  which  she  has  achieved  over  East  E'U- 
rope  by  reducing  her  military  threat  aga^t 
West  Europe.  On  the  contrary  she  awouses  |the 
suspicion  that  she  Is  using  the  "era  of  nego- 
tiations" with  the  United  States  as  a  chance 
to  overcome  the  Immobility  which  is  refleated 
in  the  balance  of  terror,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  east  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  west. 

The  prospects  for  efforts  to  help  along 
detente  In  Europe  by  reducing  conventlcinal 
potential  on  both  sides  of  the  demarcaltlon 
line  must  be  seen  against  this  background. 
For  a  long  time  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  has 
been  striving  for  a  mutual  balanced  fierce 
reduction  in  the  middle  of  the  continent. 
But  the  Warsaw  Pact  has,  after  long  delay, 
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so  far  given  only  a  pretence  of  being  ready 
to  talk  about  the  reduction  of  foreign  troops 
In  the  territory  of  its  allies. 

In  Moscow,  whose  propaganda  supports 
disengagement  tendencies  in  the  public  opin- 
ion of  Washington,  wanted  a  solution  of  this 
problem  on  the  lines  that  for  each  American 
division  which  went  home  only  one  Soviet 
division  would  withdraw  a  few  hundred 
kilometres,  that  would  not  be  a  very  attrac- 
tive offer.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  five 
American  and  35  Soviet  divisions  confront 
each  other  In  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the 
earth,  so  that  an  equal  reduction  of  forces 
by  the  two  great  powers  would  disturb  the 
balance  between  the  two. 

The  asymmetry  and  heterogeneity  between 
east  and  west  in  Europe  consists  not  Just  In 
this  but  in  the  fact  that  the  two  al- 
liances are  totally  different  in  their  Ideologi- 
cal content,  their  political  purposes  and  their 
geostrategical  positions.  The  manpower  of 
the  armed  forces  under  Nato  command  has 
been  reduced  by  a  quarter  since  1966  by  the 
French  withdrawal  from  the  Integrated  com- 
mand, the  halving  of  Canada's  contribution, 
and  the  American  two-base  theory.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  Soviet  soldiers 
stationed  forward  of  the  Vistula  Increased  by 
about  163,000  men. 

The  inequality  between  the  armies  of  each 
side  in  central  Europe  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  between  the  Alps  and  the  north  coast 
of  Denmark  Nato  has  24  divisions,  while  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  57  divisions  In  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  "German  Democratic 
Republic"  ready  for  action. 

The  picture  seems  better  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  Nato  divisions  are  bigger  than 
those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  nimiber  of 
combat  troops  and  direct  support  troops  in 
western  Europe  Is  about  600,000  or  703,000 
with  the  French.  In  the  eastern  part  there 
are  about  855,000  soldiers.  The  troops  in 
east  Europe  have  more  flre-power  In  relation 
to  their  numbers  than  those  of  the  west. 
This  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  so- 
cialist camp,  unlike  the  democratic  camp, 
there  are  paramilitary  police  and  party 
units — for  Instance,  combat  groups  amount- 
ing to  about  350,000  men  in  the  "GDR". 
These  units  relieve  the  mobile  forces  of  logis- 
tical tasks  and  the  securing  of  the  hinter- 
land. That  Is  why  over  there  they  have  13,650 
tanks.  In  active  service,  and  we  here  only 
6,600. 

Any  day  the  Russians,  who  have  an  addi- 
tional 29  divisions  with  6,500  tanks  in  west- 
ern Russia,  can  throw  forward  four  or  five 
divisions  which  are  either  already  available 
or  could  be  mobilized  almost  unnoticed.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  needed 
reiiLforcements  for  Germany  from  across  the 
ocean,  would  need  weeks  to  bring  over  the 
two  rotating  brigades — In  spite  of  air  trans- 
port— and  months  for  the  two  reserve  divi- 
sions. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  time  and  space 
is  less  Important  when  comparing  the  air 
forces  of  both  blocks  In  Europe  because  they 
are  more  flexible  than  armies.  However, 
it  Is  significant  that  the  eastern  alliance  has 
4,480  light  bombers  and  ground  support  air- 
craft, compared  with  the  west's  2,800,  and 
3,400  Interceptors  compared  with  510.  On  the 
other  hand,  NATO  has  400  reconnaissance 
aircraft  compared  with  the  Warsaw  Pact's  250, 
which  Is  hardly  enough  since  the  western 
squadrons  have  to  cover  a  very  broad  and 
deep  area  while  those  of  the  east  cover  only 
a  narrow  and  shallow  area. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  progress  from 
a  Europ>ean  Security  conference,  In  view  of 
these  military  realities.  The  Soviet  Union: 
Is  rapidly  overcoming  her  Inferiority  In  sea 
power;  Is  not  content  with  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance; is  increasing  her  superiority  in  con- 
ventional forces. 

The  Soviet  Union's  aims  In  proposing  a 
European  Security  conference  are:  to  make 
America's    commitment    to    the    European 
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bridgehead  psychologically  more  difficult  and 
to  make  It  seem  superfluous;  to  devaluate 
the  western  alliance  by  means  of  an  Illusory 
security  system,  while  the  eastern  alliance 
remains  intact  because  of  the  authority  of  its 
hegemonic  power;  to  hinder  West  European 
integration  by  holding  out  Illusory  hopes  of  a 
pan-European  system;  to  extend  Soviet  dom- 
ination over  the  free  areas  of  our  part  of  the 
world. 

The  consequences  of  this  knowledge  should 
be  that  we  cease  overestimating  the  chances 
of  an  east-west  agreement  and  underesti- 
mating the  risks  of  east-west  conflict.  Prom 
this  It  follows  that  the  maintenance  of  secu- 
rity, peace  and  freedom  requires  further  com- 
mon efforts — consolidation  of  the  west  rather 
than  attempts  to  curry  favour  with  the  east. 
Europe  is  obliged  to  unite  if  It  Is  to  keep  suf- 
ficient American  protection,  which  it  still 
needs.  There  is  not  much  time  left  since  so 
much  has  already  been  wasted  and  frittered 
away.  Will  we  understand  this? 


The  Information  Gap 

The  challenge  facing  NATO  has  changed 
dramatically  in  recent  years  but  the  response 
today  Is  now  out  of  date  and  in  danger  of 
being  far  too  inflexible. 

The  nations  of  NATO  came  together  In 
1949  to  meet  a  primarily  military  threat  from 
Stalin's  Russia  heightened  by  the  coup  In 
Czechoslovakia.  The  need  for  such  a  security 
past  was  then  self-evident  to  the  publics  of 
the  Western  democracies.  Legitimately  Infor- 
mation work  rated  a  low  priority. 

Today  the  challenge  while  continuing  to 
be  military  Is  primarily  political.  Western 
political  leaders  today  are  faced  with  flndlng 
a  response  to  a  spectrum  of  conflict  the  full 
range  of  which  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  many.  The  challenge  Is  a  carefully 
orchestrated  strategic  political  warfare  offen- 
sive of  global  dimensions  embracing  the  cre- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  and  ABM  screens, 
the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
a  whole  range  of  delivery  systems,  biological 
and  chemical  weapons,  major  and  limited 
conventional  war,  proxy  wars,  guerilla  wars, 
terrorism,  assassination,  coup  d'etats,  sub- 
version, infiltration,  economic  penetration 
and  disruption,  espionage,  sabotage,  the  full 
range  of  diplomatic  activities,  and  the  use 
of  some  90  pro-Commiinist  political  parties 
and  front  organisations. 

The  aim  of  this  sustained  and  co-ordi- 
nated world-wide  offensive — the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  never  seen  before — Is  political 
domination  via  pressure  rather  than  war. 

The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists,  aided 
by  other  extreme  left  wing  autonomous  revo- 
lutionary groups,  seek  the  fruits  of  war  with- 
out the  destruction  entailed  in  a  world  war. 
They  are  engaged  In  inciting  civil  wars  In  all 
non-Communist  countries  and  want  to  make 
their  enemies  do  their  fighting  for  their 
purposes. 

In  short,  the  Marxist-Leninists  and  their 
allies  and  agents  will  do  everything  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  of  to  divide  and 
neutralise  the  non -Communist  world.  Realis- 
ing that  they  cannot  change  the  Democracies 
Into  Conmiunist  states  directly,  they  aim  to 
transform  them  by  political  pressure  through 
"Popular  Front"  left-of-centre  coalitions  with 
the  Communists  into  neutral  and  weakened 
states  which  can  subsequently  pass  under 
their  control  by  rougher  means,  if  need  be.  In 
the  future. 

To  many  In  the  past  such  a  proposition 
seemed  an  extreme  view,  outlandish  and  too 
far  fetched  to  be  worth  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Today  such  a  view  appears  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2 
March  1971,  the  British  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Edward  Heath  said : 

"The  Russians  are  conscious  of  the  dUD- 
culties  which  Western  democracies  face  in 
maintaining  substantial  military  establish- 
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ments  in  time  of  peace  and  In  face  of  popular 
demand — natural  demand — for  Improved 
standards  of  living,  which  can  express  Itself 
freely,  be  It  through  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem or  through  all  the  media  of  communi- 
cation. 

"The  Soviets  are  aware  of  the  political 
stresses  and  strains  and  of  the  internal  dis- 
sensions to  which  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance Is  sometimes  subject.  They  hear  the 
talk  of  the  possible  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  forces  from  Europe.  They  may  cal- 
culate that  a  stage  could  eventually  be 
reached  at  which  the  sheer  disparity  of  mili- 
tary strength  would  leave  Western  Exirop© 
with  no  convincing  strategy  and  no  confi- 
dence In  Its  ability  to  sustain  a  confrontation 
If  one  occurred. 

"They  might  calculate  that  in  those  cir- 
cumstances anything  could  happen.  Political 
pressure  which  could  be  shrewdly  applied  and 
backed  by  the  threat  of  greatly  superior  phy- 
sical force  might  compel  one  of  the  more  ex- 
posed members  of  the  Alliance  to  lapse  Into 
neutrality.  Now  the  Soviets  no  doubt  hope 
and  plan  that  If  this  happens.  If  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Alliance  were  to  go  neutral, 
then  a  process  of  disintegration  could  begin 
which  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  prize,  an 
extension  of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence 
gradually  into  countries  at  present  members 
of  the  Alliance  and.  If  possible,  to  the  At- 
lantic. So  I  submit  to  the  House  that  It  Is  this 
kind  of  pressure  in  particular  against  which 
we  have  to  safeguard  and  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  we  must  ensure  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  Is  a  first  charge  on  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  Western  Europe." ' 

We  believe  that  this  warning  Is  profoundly 
correct,  and  we  are  concerned  that  NATO  is 
still  defending  Itself  exclusively  from  a  mili- 
tary as  opposed  to  a  political  threat. 

However,  since  the  world  went  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war  over  Cuba  in  1962,  it  is  the 
NATO  leaders  themselves  who  have  played  a 
leading  part  in  politically  disarming  the  peo- 
ples of  the  West.  They  have  strenuously  pur- 
sued a  policy  which  Is  tantamount  to  accom- 
modation and  neutrality — detente  at  any 
price  and  on  any  terms.  This  they  regard  as 
an  end  in  Itself,  but  Soviet  policy  is  aimed  at 
securing  a  neutralised  West  merely  as  a 
means  to  a  further  end — a  Communist  end. 
Who  Is  using  whom? 

The  NATO  leaders  are  wholly  responsible 
for  creating  a  climate  of  opinion  of  apathetic 
Ignorance  amongst  the  Western  publics  be- 
cause they  have  propagated  publicly  a  wholly 
false  assessment  of  Soviet  Intentions  and 
military  capabilities.  These  they  have  por- 
trayed as  being  no  longer  threatening  or  ex- 
pansionist. They  have  deliberately  and  at 
greater  expense  peddled  the  canard  that  the 
CJold  War  is  over;  that  a  fat  Communist  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  thin  one  and  that  progress 
towards  liberalisation  In  the  Communist 
states  is  irreversible. 

The  Rostow  Papers  demanded  a  neutralised 
nationless  world;  NATO's  official  Harmel 
Plan  proclaimed  a  fatuoiis  and  gullible  view 
of  East-West  relations;  the  Rejkjavlk  confer- 
ence led  to  unilateral  ideological  and  military 
disarmament  by  the  West  only;  the  United 
States  ran  down  deliberately  Its  nuclear  arms 
superiority;  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  rushed 
through;  the  US  dismantled  its  short  range 
rocket  sites  In  Western  Europe;  the  non- 
proliferation  pact  was  signed;  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  banned  on  the  sea  bed  and  In 
space;  the  West  Germans  were  ordered  to 
approve  of  the  division  of  their  homeland; 
Brandt's  Government  Initialed  treaties  with 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  setting  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  a  totalitarian  New  Order  over  half 
of  Europe;  the  West  granted  Immense  credits 
and  technical  aid  to  save  the  Soviets  from 
idiotic  economic  policies  of  their  own  mak- 
ing and  still  today  the  West  rushes  In  to 
SALT  talks  and  preparation   for  the  Euro- 
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pean  Collective  Secxxrlty  Conference  in  Hel- 
sinki. Both  relentless  subversion  and  continu- 
ing espionage  In  the  West  is  played  down 
or  overlooked.  A  climate  Is  deliberately  creat- 
ed which  is  actually  permissive  of  sedition. 
Any  statement  or  point  of  view  which  is 
based  on  the  truth  but  which  might  cast 
doubt  on  the  premise  of  this  highly  con- 
troversial Eind  dangerous  policy  Is  either 
suppressed  or  studiously  ignored. 

Somewhat  naturally  the  uncaring  peoples 
of  the  Western  democracies  are  hopelessly 
confused.  In  the  '40's  and  '50's  they  were  told 
the  Communists  threatened  them  and  that 
NATO  was  necessary,  but  In  the  '60's  and 
'70's  they  are  told  by  their  leaders  that  the 
Communists  are  now  no  longer  threatening 
but  are  fit  to  be  trusted.  Naturally  they  won- 
der why,  if  that  Is  so,  NATO  is  necessary  at 
all.  Why  should  they  continue  to  spend  pre- 
cious resources  on  a  pointless  defence  against 
allegedly  non-existent  enemies? 

The  West  today  is  the  victim  of  Its  own 
appeasement  policies.  Having  always  offered 
their  peoples  the  soft  option  of  Inadequate 
defence  on  the  cheap.  Western  politicians  are 
confronted  with  millions  of  pyeople  who  sim- 
ply do  not  believe  that  any  danger  exists  at 
all. 

Would  that  the  matter  was  as  simple  as 
that,  but  It  is  not,  for  in  private  the  leading 
politicians  who  receive  accurate  intelligence 
reports,  which  their  Security  Services  sup- 
ply, know  perfectly  well  what  the  brutal  and 
ugly  reality  of  Soviet  power  and  intentions 
really  are  both  at  home  and  abroad.  When 
they  even  imply  the  existence  of  such  a 
threat,  they  are  seen  to  be  speaking  out  of 
both  sides  of  their  mouth.  One  or  the  other 
of  the  policies  they  propound  must  be  cor- 
rect. Logically  they  cannot  both  be  right. 

The  evidence  Is  plain  to  see:  the  Conmiu- 
nlsts  Incite  troops  to  desertion  (US  deserters 
in  Sweden) ;  they  encourage  disaffection  in 
the  armed  forces  and  mutiny;  they  publish 
anti-war  "undergroimd"  Journals;  they 
launch  a  continuing  anti-NATO  propaganda 
campaign  which  Is  taken  up  by  Western 
Parliamentarians  of  allegedly  non-Commu- 
nist parties  and  they  demand  "Yankee  Go 
Home". 

The  fearful  danger  Is  that  if  a  situation 
arose  in  which  the  Western  leaders  had  to 
increase  the  defence  budget  and  demanded 
sacrifices  of  the  people  to  ensure  the  security 
of  the  state,  they  could  not  do  so  because 
public  opinion  which  they  themselves  have 
conditioned,  would  not  allow  it. 

Some  hint  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  truth- 
ful appreciation  of  reality  is  given  In  the 
British  Defence  White  Paper*  which  states: 

"Western  security  remains  under  the 
shadow  of  the  present  and  potential  threat 
of  the  vast  military  resources  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  threat  is  not  restricted  to  the 
NATO  area.  Backed  by  its  still  growing  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capability,  its  large  and  modern 
conventional  forces  and  its  rapidly  expand- 
ing navy  and  merchant  marine,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  in  enhancing  Its  power  and 
Infiuence  across  the  world.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied). Success  in  this  policy  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  Western  political  interests;  It 
could  also  put  increasingly  at  risk  Important 
Western  economic  interests.  The  Soviet  Union 
wUl  be  competing  with  the  efforts  of  China 
to  extend  her  political  influence  among  the 
developing  nations." 

In  another  passage  It  adds: 

"There  has  also  been  progress  In  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic's  Ostpolitik,  with  the 
signature  in  August  1970  of  the  Soviet-Ger- 
man Treaty  and  In  December  1970  of  the 
German-Polish  Treaty.  But  as  renewed  at- 
tempts to  Interfere  with  communications  to 
Berlin  and  other  events  in  recent  months 
have  shown,  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume 
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that  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  though  wel- 
come in  itself,  is  an  indication  of  a  change 
In  Soviet  objectives.  There  appears  to  be  no 
Incompatibility  for  the  Russians  in  simul- 
taneously negotiating  and  exerting  the  kind 
of  pressures  which  could  severely  prejudice 
East-West  relations.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
w^hether  the  Russians  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested In  the  resolution  of  outstanding  major 
Issues  or  merely  In  Western  endorsements  of 
the  status  quo  In  Europe  on  Soviet  terms." 

We  have  news  for  the  drafters  of  the  De- 
fence White  Paper:  The  Soviets  do  indeed 
want  Western  endorsement  of  the  status  quo 
In  Europe  on  Soviet  terms.  The  old  adage 
"What  is  theirs  is  theirs  and  what  is  ours 
Is  negotiable"  still  applies. 

NATO's  own  Defense  Planning  Committee 
published  a  report  called  "Alliance  Defence 
for  the  Seventies"  or  "AD/70"  which  read  In 
part: 

"Soviet  military  capabilities,  besides 
guaranteeing  the  USSR's  security,  continue 
to  increase  and  provide  formidable  backing 
for  the  wide-ranging  assertion  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence and  presence,  persistently  raising 
questions  regarding  their  Intentions." 

In  the  face  of  all  this  previous  British 
Governments  of  all  shades  of  political  opin- 
ion have  shown  their  total  non-comprehen- 
sion of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  by  con- 
sistently running  down  the  budgets  of  the 
British  Overseas  Information  Service  and  the 
Overseas  Broadcasts  of  the  BBC. 

We  maintain  that  today  the  state  of  public 
opinion  is  nothing  less  than  an  essential 
weapon  of  wrar.  While  we  are  not  formally 
at  war,  we  are  certainly  not  enjoying  a  real 
peace.  The  Cold  War  rages  on,  if  not 
intenslfles. 

Now  a  small  minority  of  selfless  men  and 
women  in  the  NATO  countries  at  vast  ex- 
pense to  themselves  have  for  years  been 
fighting  a  war  on  two  fronts:  against  the 
Communists  and  naive  Western  politicians 
In  charge  of  NATO  affairs,  to  persuade  them 
to  allocate  more  resources  to  exp>and  NATO's 
information  work. 

The  present  grotesque  situation  can  be 
understood  when  NATO  is  sold  to  62  million 
people  in  Britain  by  the  British  Atlantic 
Committee  which  consists  of  one  full  time 
director  and  two  part-time  secretaries. 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself: 

In  July  1957,  the  British  Atlantic  Com- 
mittee held  a  conference  In  London  which 
concluded  that  "there  was  a  feeling  In  the 
Conference  that  there  may  be  some  room  for 
improvement  in  the  machinery  of  what  may 
be  described  In  perhaps  oversimplified  terms 
as  the  conduct  of  the  Cold  War.  The  less  like- 
ly becomes  the  contingency  of  op>en  military 
hostilities,  the  more  the  emphasis  shifts  to 
the  struggle  of  men's  minds  not  only  In  Eu- 
rope but  perhaps  above  all  In  the  uncom- 
mitted emergent  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa."  * 

In  June  1959,  an  Atlantic  Congress  was 
held  in  London  which  p>assed  a  resolution' 
namely  that  "as  matters  of  the  utmost 
urgency: 

"1.  NATO  should  create  a  new  Division  to 
serve  the  governments  of  the  allied  countries 
as  a  headquarters  to  counteract  the  Ideologi- 
cal war  waged  against  them  by  the  Soviets, 
and  further  recommends  that  where  they  do 
not  already  have  them,  the  Member  States  of 
NATO  set  up  appropriate  agencies  necessary 
to  co-operate  with  the  new  Division. 

"2.  An  international  unofficial  organisation 
be  set  up  as  a  separate  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  throughout  the  world 
basic  Information  which  will  help  people 
assess  and  understand  more  clearly  the  Ideo- 
logical aggression  of  totalitarian  Commu- 
nism and  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of 
liberty."* 


^Hansard  Vol.  812  No.  95.  2  March  1971. 
Cols.  1416-7. 


»  Statement  on  the  Defense  Estiinates  1971. 
Cmnd.  4592,  HMSO,  London,  W.C.I.  45p.  or 
$1.00. 


«  The  Non-Military  Aspects  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  1957,  pp.  11-12. 

♦  SoiHet  and  Western  Propaganda  Tech- 
nique, 1959,  p.  6. 
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In  February  1961,  the  British  Atli  ntlc 
Committee  held  a  conlerence  in  Loidon 
which  published  a  report  stating : 

"The  opinion  of  the  Conference  was  vir- 
tually unanimous  In  agreeing  that  much 
better  means  are  required  for  Informing  i  >ub- 
Uc  opinion,  particularly  about  the  urg;ncy 
of  the  Communist  challenge  and  the  real 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  of  Alrica, 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  Another  vital  re- 
quirement is  the  need  to  counter  he  stile 
Communist  propaganda  with  the  truth 
through  press  and  radio  all  over  the  wor  d 

The  response  of  NATO  to  all  these  plead- 
ings was  to  spend  its  money  on  such  del  ense 
Issues  as  pollution  and  traffic  Jams. 

Even  In  1970,  the  Annual  Assembly  o1  the 
AUantic  Treaty  Association  was  able  tc  de- 
scribe national  information  budgets  as 
"ridiculously  modest". 

The  cumulative  effect  of  aU  this  ion- 
action  by  NATO  leaders  for  decades  was 
revealed  when  in  October  1970  a  report  was 
presented  to  the  Atlantic  Treaty  AssocU  tlon 
bv  Mr  S  R.  Green,  the  Chief  Executive  of 
Llntas  lAternational.  A  year  long  strvey 
was  carried  out  Into  public  attitudes  toM  ards 
NATO  amongst  senior  management  in  rart- 
ous  countries  In  Europe  and  the  findings 
were  profoundly  disturbing.  They  mar  be 
summarised  as  follows: 

a)  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  Uny 
minority  who  study  defence  problems  and 
the  vast  majority  whose  minds  are  centred 
exclusively  on  their  own  day  to  day  business. 
The  gap  has  widened  over  the  past  few  jears. 

b)  There  Is  a  widespread  mood  of  <;om- 
Dlacency  in  which  the  possibility  of  w;ir  in 
Europe  is  casually  dismissed.  This  hsu  re- 
sulted in  Europe  virtually  losing  the  capiclty 
to  Influence  world  events. 

c)  There  Is  a  general  belief  that  the  Sc  vlets 
are  so  busy  making  their  own  interna  po- 
Utlcal  system  work  that  they  pose  no  tlireat 
whatever  to  Western  Europe. 

d)  Anti-Amerlcanlsm  has  grown  and  has. 
In  turn,  engendered  a  "vague  feeling  of 
hostUlty"   toward   NATO. 

e)  NATO's  Information  Service  is  in^ffec- 
Uve.  It  has  failed  to  get  any  message  across 
to  the  masses. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  maintain 
that  it  is  no  part  of  NATO's  task  to  indulge 
in  controversial  propaganda  of  a  sensitive 
iK^iUcal  nature:  after  all  the  foundlngjdoc- 
{ment  states  quite  clearly  that  the  need  for 
NATO  must  be  explained  to  the  peoplBS  of 
the  Member  states  by  their  own  governir  ents. 

Others  state  that  this  shovUd  be  done  by 
the  mass  communication  media  in  the  nor- 
mal way.  These  organisations  exist  to  ^nake 
money  and  not  to  act  as  public  relations 
consultants  for  anyone.  The  British  Aiedla 
reporting  on  defence  issues  is  generally  un- 
impressive '  and  In  the  case  of  the  mass  cir- 
culation popvilar  daUy  newspapers  ab^mal. 

But  why  the  sudden  interest  in  NAT  0  In- 
formation work  one  may  ask?  The  stark  fact 
is  that  while  the  Soviet  defence  and  delence- 
related  expenditure  between  1965  and  1969 
rose  by  between  5%  and  6%  o  year,  tl^  de- 
fence expenditure  of  the  NATO  European 
countries  taken  as  a  whole  and  calcilated 
in  real  terms  went  down  by  4%  from  1964 
to  1969  This  would  not  be  too  woirylng 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
are  now  so  large  that  their  existence  can- 
not possibly  be  Justified  for  a  purely  defen- 
sive role. 

To  prepare  public  opinion  for  possibly 
heightened  international  tension  in  tte  fu- 
ture we  note  with  relief  that  the  Nonfc  At- 
lantic Assembly  in  The  Hague  in  November 
1970  made  the  foUowlng  recommendatl  sn  on 
NATO's  Information  policy : 

"The  Assembly,  considering  the  impoitance 

•  The  Battle  for  the  Minda  of  Men.  1(«1.  p. 

85.  . 

*  See  Defence  and  the  Mass  Media.  XVai, 
Whitehall.  London.  8.WJ.  37»4p.  or  $1.)5. 
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of  gaining  and  keeping  the  support  of  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance for  NATO's  work  for  peace; 

"Considering  the  need  for  NATO  to  adopt 
and  put  over  positive  policies  concerning 
the  major  Atlantic  and  East-West  issues  of 
our  times; 

"Considering  the  need  for  an  Increased 
NATO  information  budget  to  carry  out  this 
task;  but 

"Considering  that  the  responsibility  for 
Informing  public  opinion  about  the  pur- 
poses and  achievements  of  the  Alliance  lies 
In  the  first  place  with  Individual  national 
governments; 

"Recommends  the  North  Atlantic  Council; 
a)  to  draw  up  an  Information  policy  allowing 
for  immediate  comment  on  the  political  is- 
sues of  the  day;  b)  t«  increase  substantially 
the  NATO  Information  budget  In  order  to 
permit  the  press  and  information  services  of 
NATO  to  play  a  wider  and  more  dynamic 
role,  comparable  to  that  of  the  press  and 
information  services  of  the  European  Com- 
munities; c)  to  urge  member  governments: 
(a)  to  give  a  high  priority,  within  their  na- 
tional information  policies,  to  stressing  the 
significance  of  NATO;  and  (b)  to  reflect  this 
priority  in  the  percentage  of  their  national 
information  budgets  that  they  devote  to 
NATO." ' 

While  we  entirely  endorse  this  resolution, 
we  demand  a  change  in  the  policy  behind 
the  NATO  information  services.  We  want 
Western  political  leaders  and  their  military 
advisers  to  state  publicly  what  we  know  they 
state  privately  about  Soviet  Intentions  and 
capabilities  even  if  it  happens  to  clash  with 
trendy  detente  at  any  price.  We  want  to  see 
Western  public  opinion  fully  Informed  and 
alerted  to  the  unpleasant  realities  of  today's 
world.  The  peoples  of  the  West  must  have 
explained  to  them  the  full  range  of  the  spec- 
trum of  conflict  we  have  outlined  above.  We 
maintain  that  they  will  be  more  responsive 
to  a  frank  assessment  of  the  situation  than 
their  political  leaders  believe.  This  Is  because 
they  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the 
scale  and  intensity  of  Communist  subversion 
at  home. 

Given  the  political  will  at  the  highest  level 
at  the  NATO  Political  Council;  the  right  po- 
litical direction,  resources  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  well-informed  and  frank-speak- 
ing personnel,  an  Immense  amount  can  be 
achieved  at  what  Is  relatively  speaking  a  very 
modest  Insurance  premliun.  The  disaster 
which  could  occur  would  be  a  tragedy  for  all 
mankind. 

Whatever  means  is  used  the  Information 
gap  must  be  closed  smd  fast. 
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Third.  The  Increased  productivity  will 
reduce  costs  of  Government  procurement 
and  will  increEise  Federal  tax  revenue. 

Fourth.  During  the  period  the  invest- 
ment credit  was  in  effect,  obsolete  ma- 
chinery was  rapidly  replaced  with  much 
more  efiBclent  equipment  with  the  re- 
sult that  productivity  increased  39  per- 
cent while  the  number  of  machines  in  use 
only  increased  4.5  percent.  This  is  a  re- 
markable achievement.  Yet  today  60  per- 
cent of  the  machines  in  use  are  over 
10  years  old  and  21  percent  over  20  years 
old. 

Fifth.  The  7  percent  Investment  credit 
will  encourage  the  replacement  of  these 
obsolete  machines,  allowing  small  busi- 
ness firms  to  remain  competitive  and  re- 
sulting in  an  increase  in  productivity. 
This  will  offset  the  rise  in  wages  so  that 
prices  for  the  same  product  can  remain 
the  same  or  be  reduced. 

Sixth.  It  is  essential  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  show  a  profit  in  order  for  a  busi- 
ness to  grow.  What  bank  will  grant  you 
a  loan  if  you  are  breaking  even  or  losing 
money?  Increased  depreciation  allowance 
does  not  help  this  situation. 


THE  7-PERCENT  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  Confess  should  seriously  consider 
reinstatement  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit.  The  action  would  help  to 
slow  down  the  inflation  trend  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  our  economy.  This 
is  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

First.  The  best  way  to  slow  down  in- 
flation is  to  increase  productivity. 

Second.  An  increase  in  productivity 
will  help  us  increase  our  exports  and  at 
the  same  time  make  us  more  competitive 
on  imports. 


THE    LEADERLESS    RABBLE 


^  NATO  Letter  December  1970.  p.  28. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    nXINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Res- 
ton  of  the  New  York  Times  has  once 
again  pinpointed  the  concerns  and  mood 
of  the  people,  who,  he  suggests,  are  sick 
of  violence  from  whatever  quarter — the 
violence  of  the  war  and  the  mob  action 
of  some  antiwar  demonstrators.  I  com- 
mend his  article  of  May  5  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Leaderless  Rabblk 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washinoton,  May  4 — What  the  lateet 
spring  madness  in  Washington  proves,  If 
anything,  Is  that  the  people  are  sick  of 
violence — the  violence  of  the  war  and  the 
mob  action  of  the  antiwar  demonstrators 
as  well. 

It  Is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  protests 
of  the  pathetic  rabble  that  came  here  this 
week,  most  of  whom  were  ten  or  eleven 
years  old  when  the  United  States  got  into 
the  Vietnam  war,  but  even  this  Increasing- 
ly  war-weary   capital   was   against   them. 

If  the  people  had  been  with  them,  aU 
they  would  have  had  to  do  was  drive  their 
cars  on  to  the  bridges  and  into  the  other 
bottlenecks  of  the  city's  Innumerable  clrclei 
and  abandon  them  there.  MaJ.  Pierre 
Charles  I'Enfant  designed  this  capital  for 
traffic  Jams,  tind  a  sullen  population,  deter- 
mined to  paralyze  transportation,  could  have 
blocked  it  stiff. 

But  this  Is  not  the  mood  of  the  people 
here.  They  are  not  militant  but  sad,  and 
most  of  thom  love  this  city,  especially  when 
It  is  flowering  In  the  spring.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  It  humiliated  any  more  than 
It  has  been  In  the  last  few  years,  so  they 
went  to  work  through  the  barricades  and 
Ignored  tlie  demonstrators  as  much  as  they 
could. 

Besides,  the  cops  were  much  more  profes- 
sional this  time,  and  the  young  men  and 
women  far  less  militant  than  they  look  on 
the   television   and   In   the   newspaper   pic- 
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tures.  This  is  not  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  any  accurate  sense  of  thoee  words. 
Their  most  desperate  and  aggressive  lead- 
ers have  been  Jailed  or  broken  down,  and 
what  Is  left  Is  a  disillusioned  collection  of 
roving  bands,  without  enough  public  sup- 
port to  shut  down  anything  more  vlgUant 
than  a  university. 

It  is  still  possible,  of  course,  that  In  the 
desperation  of  their  failure,  a  few  of  them 
can  still  create  some  ghastly  Incident,  but 
the  ingredients  for  a  mass  uprising  against 
the  Government — blazing  anger,  cadres  of 
skilled,  well-armed  guerrilla  leaders  and  pop- 
ular support  for  spectacular  violence — are 
simply  not  present. 

Last  week  there  was  something  infinitely 
Ironic  and  melancholy  In  the  public  witness 
of  the  veterans  against  the  war,  but  this 
week  the  mob  was  disorganized  and  one  sud- 
den push  by  the  police,  and  it  never  re- 
gained its  unity  or  poise. 

As  an  Instrument  of  propaganda,  this 
kind  of  mass  protest  Is  stUl  effective  In  giv- 
ing the  impression  abroad  that  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  The  re- 
ports of  the  television  clips  and  newspaper 
photographs  In  European  and  Asian  cities 
are  troubling,  not  because  they  convey  the 
truth,  but  because  they  distort  the  truth. 

Even  m  this  country  the  pictures  of  this 
week's  demonstrations,  focusing  on  the  land- 
ing of  helicopters  and  the  struggles  around 
the  police  vans,  tend  to  make  the  confronta- 
tions seem  much  more  massive  and  menacing 
than  they  actually  were,  and  this  sort  of 
thing  Inevitably  arouses  opposition  to  the 
entire  antiwar  movement. 

The  saddest  characters  In  the  capital  now. 
outside  the  kids  with  cracked  ribs  and  skvUls, 
are  the  more  moderate  political  leaders  who 
have  been  working  for  a  political  settlement 
of  the  war  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

They  feel  that,  for  the  moment,  they  have 
lost  control  of  the  antiwar  movement  and 
are  already  being  condemned  by  some  of 
their  constituents,  as  If  they  were  to  blame 
for  demonstrations  many  of  them  actually 
opposed. 

There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
Administration  is  trying  this  time  to  Identify 
these  antiwar  politicians  with  the  demon- 
strators who  were  here  this  week,  or  that 
it  is  changing  its  policy  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opposition  to  the  young  militants. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  watched  the 
demonstrations,  and  was  personally  Involved 
In  directing  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Also, 
much  has  been  learned  since  the  tragedy  at 
Kent  State  a  year  ago  about  how  to  handle 
the  demonstrators.  Sometimes  this  leads  to 
rough  police  action,  as  was  the  case  In  many 
Incidents  here  this  week,  but  at  least  the 
risk  of  sniping  and  police  gunfire  was  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

What  has  not  been  reduced,  however,  is 
the  gap  between  the  Administration's  war 
policy  and  the  antiwar  sentiment  of  the 
rising  generation.  It  Is  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  people  of  this  city,  whUe 
not  sympathetic  to  mob  action  to  shut  down 
the  Government,  are  stUl  fundamentally 
against  the  war  and  the  present  pace  of 
withdrawal  from  the  conflict. 

President  Nixon  may  have  gained  some 
flexibility  as  a  result  of  this  week's  struggles, 
but  the  longing  here  Is  overwhelmingly  for 
peace  abroad  Eind  a  little  quiet  at  home. 
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feel  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  Important 
holidays  throughout  the  year. 

There  is  certainly  no  question  that  all 
of  us  had  mothers  or  we  would  not  be 
here,  but  I  know  that  life  is  made  so 
much  more  meaningful  by  their  love  and 
affection.  There  were  nine  children  in 
our  family,  seven  of  whom  were  boys,  so 
I  knew  mom  really  had  her  hands  fiUl.  I 
can  remember  the  intrigue  she  used  to 
go  through  just  trying  to  hide  a  cake  or 
pie  so  it  would  last  imtil  dinner. 

Even  more,  however,  I  remember  the 
talks  with  the  words  of  advice  and  en- 
couragement. My  heart  goes  out  to  young 
people  who  through  some  misfortune 
have  been  robbed  of  this  experience,  and 
it  worries  me  to  hear  talk  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  family  in  our  society. 
There  is  a  saying  about  "patriotism, 
motherhood,  and  apple  pie,"  but  I  do 
think  that  we  can  attribute  much  of  our 
success  as  a  nation  to  the  principles  and 
morals  established  by  the  families  that 
sought  to  build  their  futures  In  the  New 
World. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is 
fitting  that  we  have  a  day  to  honor 
mothers.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  say 
normally  how  much  we  appreciate  their 
efforts  all  through  the  year. 


MOTHER'S    DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  today  to  note 
that  this  Sunday  is  Mother's  Day,  and  I 


H.R.  8122,  TO  ESTABLISH  A  CABINET 
COMMITTEE  ON  ORIENTAL- AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Oriental-American  Affairs.  This  legisla- 
tion is  patterned  after  the  law  which 
established  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Spanish-American  Affairs  and  I  feel  that 
it  Is  equally  as  important. 

The  Oriental  groups  came  to  this 
country  with  vigorous,  intact  cultures. 
When  they  arrived  they  faced  grave  ob- 
stacles to  civil,  economic,  and  social 
equality.  The  well-being  of  individual 
members  of  the  Oriental  minority  Is  un- 
justly tied  to  the  modes  of  acceptance 
and  rejection  by  which  the  larger  group 
is  received.  These  modes  are  subject  to 
changes  over  which  the  Oriental-Ameri- 
can has  little  control. 

The  fate  of  Japanese-Americans  In 
World  War  n  illustrates  this  point.  When 
Japan  declared  war  on  the  United  States, 
the  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast  were  in- 
carcerated in  relocation  centers  inland 
and  their  property  was  seized.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  vote,  and  local  matters  In 
the  camps  were  decided  by  non-Japanese 
authorities.  Japanese  Inmates  were  re- 
leased after  the  war,  but  before  they 
could  vote,  they  had  to  reestablish  resi- 
dence and  register. 

We  have  found  another  area  of  dis- 
crimination in  our  immigration  policies. 
When  Oriental  immigration  has  threat- 
ened the  demographic  Eind  institutional 
order  of  the  ruling  class,  we  have  tended 
to  limit  the  numbers  of  Orientals  en- 
tering the  country.  In  order  to  support 
activities  that  thrive  on  cheap,  unskilled 
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labor,  such  as  w«is  needed  in  railroad 
construction,  and  on  Hawaiian  planta- 
tions, the  ruling  class  consciously  lim- 
ited immigration  from  several  sources  in 
order  to  prevent  any  single  group  from 
obtaining  too  much  power.  For  example. 
In  1882,  Congress  suspended  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  laborers. 

This  type  of  discriminatory  legislation 
was  in  effect  until  the  immigration  laws 
were  changed  in  the  mid-1960's.  But,  un- 
til that  date,  the  quota  for  immigrants 
from  the  Orient  was  as  low  as  105. 

Discrimination  in  hiring  practices  must 
be  eliminated.  According  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  employed  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  oriental  Americans  in  1960. 
Whereas  oriental  Americans  represented 
7.9  percent  of  the  city's  population,  they 
held  only  4.3  percent  of  the  city  govern- 
ment jobs. 

In  the  policymaking  positions,  they 
fare  even  worse.  The  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  in  a  1969  report,  states  that: 

Oriental-Americans  have  not  obtained  full 
access  to  managerial  positions. 

In  the  Oakland  city  government,  no 
oriental-American  employees  were  at  the 
managerial  level.  In  San  Francisco,  less 
than  0.5  percent  of  the  oriental  Ameri- 
cans were  mstnagers. 

In  1960,  Japanese- Americans,  Chinese- 
Americans  and  Philippine-Americans  ac- 
counted for  0.5  percent — 877,934 — of  our 
population.  With  the  changes  in  the  im- 
migration laws,  the  oriental-American 
population  will  continue  to  grow.  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  the  Filipino  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
has  "jumped  from  about  20,000  in  1965 
to  about  45,000."  The  same  article  states 
that: 

Today  a  majority  of  the  PlUplno  immi- 
grants are  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  teach- 
ers, nurses,  and  other  professionally  trained 
persons. 

Yet,  the  life  that  many  of  them  accept  here 
is  one  that  most  native  Americans  would 
shun. 

Lawyers  work  as  file  clerks,  teachers  as 
secretaries,  dentists  as  aides,  engineers  as 
mechanics,  and  in  some  Instances,  as  com- 
mon laborers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  much  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination,  to  aid  in  the  social 
integration  of  the  oriental  American,  and 
to  insiu-e  that  he  is  receiving  the  full 
benefits  of  American  citizenship.  I  feel 
that  a  Cabinet  committee  to  direct  this 
operation  would  be  a  needed  step  in  ac- 
complishing these  ends. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  'Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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CRISIS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA  "TEl|L- 
ING  IT  LIKE  IT  IS" 


Of 
in 


N. 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

OP   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEI  i 
Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  aien 
and  women  throughout  North  Dakota 
came  to  the  capital  city  of  Bismarck  on 
April  23  to  attend  a  "Tell  It  Like  It  Is" 
meeting  called  by  the  State  National 
Parrhers  Organization.  I  was  on  hand, 
with  other  members  of  the  North  la 
kota  congressional  delegation,  and  v  as 
most  favorably  impressed  by  the  spe^h 
of  a  young  lady.  Miss  Evonne  Willey 
Ypsilanti,  N.  Dak.,  on  the  "Crisis 
Rural  America."  Miss  Willey,  who  \^as 
sponsored  by  the  Dakota  Central  Tefe 
phone  Cooperative  of  Carrtngton, 
Dak.,  was  selected  as  a  winner  in  Iftie 
annual  North  Dakota  Youth  Tour  Cqn 
test  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June 
commend  Miss  Willey 's  speech  to  ^y 
colleagues: 

Crisis  in  Rural   America 

It's  time  to  wake  up !  Time  Is  running  o^t 
It's  time  to  preserve  the  future.  No 
how  you  look  at  It,  largest,  large,  medium 
small,  Dy  USDA's  own  figures  with  an 
Interpreatlon  of  the  facts,  all  farming  Is 
crating  at  bankruptcy  levels. 

The    United    States    greatest    Industry 
agrlcultiire,    and    agriculture    means 
which  Is  the  most  Important  product 
we  have.  As  a  fanner,  he  has  the  two  mi)st 
Important  assets,  land  and  food.  The  fi 
is  the  master  of  the  soil,  the  salt  of  the  ear^h 

No   other   Industry   In  the  United 
does  so  much  for  the  country  and  receives 
little  in  return.  As  President  Nixon  said 
the   1968  campaign,  "Never  has  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  produced  so  much  and  been 
so  little." 

Parity  Is  the  farmer's  yardstick.  It  Is  est4b- 
Ushed  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
It  Is  not  a  fixed  figure  In  dollars  and  centts 
The  legal  definition  of  parity  Is  very 
And  very  technical.  But  essentially  parity 
that  price  for  farm  products  which  will  gl 
the  farmer  the  same  piirchaslng  power  frcjm 
the  return  on  each  unit  of  his  products  as 
a  reasonable  past  base  period.  The  base 
nod   Is   one   where   those   relationships 
considered  normal. 

Why  such  concern  over  parity?  One 
organized  labor  unions,  businesses,  and  other 
utilities  use  parity  for  protection.  Why  ca)it 
the  fanners  use  parity  for  their  protectU  n 
as  well? 

The  crisis  in  Rural  America  is  that  farmei"' 
are  receiving  40%  parity  whereas  they  should 
be  receiving  100%  true  parity. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  crisis 

1.  Farmers  do  not  price  their  products  hjut 
let  someone  else  do  it. 

2.  The  average  age  for  the  American  fanrier 
Is  58  and  he  soon   will  be  reaching   retiie 
ment  age.  The  youth  wUl  not  enter  agrlc\il 
ture  because  they  can  have  a  better  stands  rd 
of  living  and  more  security  with  a  lun^h 
basket. 

3.  There   is   a   $60  billion   farm  debt   i4a 
tlonally.  due  to  low  farm  prices. 

What  are  the  solutions  to  the  crisis 
Rural  America? 

1.  Farmers  must  organize  like  other  sdg 
ments  of  our  economy.  Once  people  In  a  ly 
walk  of  life  have  organized  effectively,  they 
have  been  successful.  For  example,  scho<il 
teachers,    postal    workers,    football    playe-s 
garbage  haulers,  and  even  umpires  are  le 
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cent  examples  of  success.  Almost  every  day 
when  you  pick  up  a  newspaper,  you  read  of 
successes  of  various  groups  and  businesses. 

2.  But  the  business  of  farming  and  mar- 
keting belongs  in  the  hands  of  and  under 
the  control  of  the  American  farmer,  the 
same  as  food  processors  and  food  distributors 
control  their  own  businesses. 

3.  Prices  are  set  by  those  who  have  the 
power  to  set  them. 

4.  Every  farmer  in  the  United  States  can 
control  that  power  through  organization. 
According  to  Frank  Le  Roux,  author  of 
"1961-1970  The  Farmers  Worst  Nine  Years," 
said,  "Over  2.000,000  of  farmers  will  be  out 
of  business  by  1980  if  you  don't  organize." 

What  Is  the  solution  to  the  crisis  In 
Rural  America?  Farmers  must  organize  like 
other  segments  of  our  economy.  Once  peo- 
ple in  any  walk  of  life  have  organized  ef- 
fectively,  they  have   been  successful. 

Over  2,000,000  farmers  will  be  out  of 
bxisiness  by  1980  if  they  don't  organize. 

United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 
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ON  RECEIVING  A  GIFT  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  passed 
legislation  making  legal  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  accept  gifts  for 
their  new  National  Library.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  the  author  of  that  bill  and  this 
morning  I  was  present  when  the  Depart- 
ment received  its  first  gift  of  books.  The 
gift  was  a  fine  personal  collection  of 
books  on  poultry  by  Dr.  James  M.  Gwin. 
At  some  date  soon  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  a  detailed  description  of  this 
collection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  many 
other  valuable  collections  will  find  their 
way  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  hand  to  oflBcially  re- 
ceive this  gift  was  Mr.  J.  Phil  Campbell. 
His  brief  words  made  on  the  occasion  are 
worthy  of  note.  His  remarks  follow: 
On  Receiving  a  GnT  for  the  Library 
(By  J.  PhU  Campbell) 

Mr.  Sherrod  and  friends,  it's  an  especial 
pleasure  for  me  to  take  part  in  this  pro- 
gram today.  This  is  a  significant  milestone 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library.  It  opens  an  era  in  which  the  Library 
can  make  use  of  all  the  new  tools  it  has  been 
provided  to  help  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture more  efficiently  and  effectively  ful- 
fill the  mission  set  out  for  it  by  Congress. 

When  this  Department  was  established  un- 
der the  Organic  Act  of  1862,  its  basic  mission 
was  "to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  In 
the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word  As  we  see  it,  this  Act  placed 
upon  USDA  the  enormous  duty  of  acquiring 
and  preserving  all  technical  and  scientific 
information  concerning  agriculture. 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  one  thousand 
volumes  transferred  from  the  Patent  Office 
in  1862,  our  Library  collection  has  grown  to 
more  than  1.5  million  volumes  during  its 
first  century  of  existence  as  USDA  carried 
out  this  mission.  From  the  date  of  its  In- 


ception, the  USDA  Library  has  served  as  a 
national  library.  The  Information  held  In  Its 
collection  has  been  disseminated  to  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  universities,  research  insti- 
tutions, government  agencies,  agricultural 
associations.  Industry,  individual  scientists, 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  the  general  public 
in  the  United  States  and  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Through  the  Office  of  Science  and  Educa- 
tion, It  provides  information  services  in  sup. 
port  of  all  Department  agencies  and  is  able 
to  bring  a  comprehensive  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  service  to  bear  on  impor- 
tant problems  at  both  the  Department  and 
national  levels. 

The  national  scope  of  its  service  was  recog- 
nized with  its  official  designation  as  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library  In  1962. 

Yet.  the  growth  of  Information  has  multi- 
plied more  rapidly  in  our  lifetime  than 
many  can  comprehend.  As  new  developments 
have  unfolded,  new  frontiers  have  been 
opened  by  research  and  new  discoveries  have 
provided  fresh  Information  vital  to  the  pro- 
gress of  agrlcultvire.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  a  physical  plant  capable  of  holding  and 
expediting  the  dissemination  of  this  vast 
store  of  information  to  scientists  and  others 
throughout  the  world  had  to  be  provided. 

Such  a  facility  came  into  being  in  1969 
when  the  new  15-story  Library  building  was 
opened.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  for- 
mally dedicated,  it  might  be  well  to  mention 
some  of  Its  features.  It  is  the  tallest  library 
in  the  world,  the  newest  Federal  library  fa- 
cility, and  is  the  largest  Federal  library  in 
existence  outside  the  Library  of  Oongreas. 
It  Is  the  world's  largest  and  most  modem 
library  in  this  specialized  subject  area. 

The  building  is  of  functional  design.  The 
utilization  of  a  vertical  book  conveyor  per- 
mits rapid  delivery  of  books  from  bookstacks 
in  the  tower  building  to  the  scientist.  An 
adjoining  two-story  wing  provides  space  for 
technical  personnel  to  develop  scientific 
management  of  literature  resources  and  ex- 
pand specialized  services  to  research  people. 
A  variety  of  services  support  the  diversified 
interests  of  the  agricultural-biological  com- 
munity. There's  a  free  Interllbrary  loan  serv- 
ice to  any  library  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  photo-dupUcatlon  services.  There's  also  a 
teletyperwriter  service  to  answer  mqulrles 
from  out-of-town  patrons. 

These  services  make  it  possible  for  the 
Library  to  rapidly  locate  and  reach  the 
scientist  and  researcher  with  information 
from  the  fields  of  botany,  chemistry,  animal 
Industry,  veterinary  medicine,  biology,  agri- 
cultural engineering,  rural  sociology,  for- 
esrtry,  entomology,  law,  food  and  nutrition, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  poultry,  and  the  market- 
ing, transportation,  and  other  economic 
aspects  of  agricultiire. 

But  in  order  to  grow,  a  library  has  to  have 
more  than  Just  a  building.  It  must  be  able 
to  continually  acquire  new  and  different 
materials,  and  to  acquire  and  accept  the  book 
collections  which  dedicated  scientists  and 
researchers  have  painstakingly  built  up  over 
the  years.  Fortunately  for  us,  some  of  our 
farslghted  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  recognized 
this  need  during  the  91st  Congress. 

Through  the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Bob 
Dole  in  the  Senate  and  c3ongressman  Fred 
Schwengel  in  the  House,  Public  Law  91-591 
came  Into  being  on  December  28.  1970.  This 
law  legally  authorized  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library  to  accept  as  gifts  book  and 
manuscript  collections  that  are  offered  to  it, 
or  which  come  to  its  attention.  It  also  opens 
the  way  for  the  Library  to  aggressively  collect 
this  important  memorabilia  of  agriculture 
for  permanent  preservation  as  a  national 
trust. 

To  these  men,  a  special  expression  of 
appreciation  is  due  since  they  made  this 
ceremony  a  reality  today.  It  is  possible  for 
us  to  legally  accept  the  Important  poultry 
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literature  collection  of  Dr.  James  M.  Owln 
we  are  here  to  receive  this  morning  because 
of  their  efforts  in  the  legislative  halls. 

Now,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  two  national  libraries  and  the  libraries 
of  the  Land  Grant  Universities,  we  can 
obtain  the  world's  significant  documents  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  make  them  available 
to  researchers  the  world  over. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  Associates  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Library  whose  first 
meeting  coincides  with  this  ceremony  today. 
We  are  grateful  for  their  help  in  informing 
the  community  about  the  Library's  needs. 

Certainly,  an  era  of  great  growth  and 
accomplishment  is  ahead  with  the  help  of 
these  public-spirited  citizens,  the  continued 
support  of  our  legislators  and  the  dedicated 
agricultural  professions  whose  generosity  in 
donating  their  collections  is  helping  our 
Library  reach  new  horizons  in  library 
services. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HENRY  P.  SMITH 
m  ANNOUNCES  RESULTS  OP  1971 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  submitted  my  seventh  an- 
nual questionnaire  to  the  residents  of 
the  40th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York. 

I  have  always  taken  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  my  constituents  have  enthu- 
siastically responded  to  questions  involv- 
ing the  critical  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems  facing  our  Nation. 

Once  again,  40th  District  residents 
have  evidenced  their  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

I  am  sure  that  my  questionnaire  re- 
sults will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  House.  The  tabulated 
results  of  my  1971  questionnaire  are  as 
follows: 

Tabulated  Resitlts  op  Rzpresentativis  Hknbt 
P.  Smith  Ill's  1971  Qtjestionnaihe 

Question,  male  responses,  female  re- 
sponses : 

1.  Do  you  think  our  present  Vietnam  pol- 
icy win  be  successful  In  ending  our  Involve- 
ment In  that  conflict? 

I  Results  In  percent] 

Yes 31. 3 

No   66.8 

No  response 2.9 

Yes 26.0 

No    69.2 

No  response 5.8 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  law  to  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid 
to  countries  which  have  not  taken  firm  meas- 
ures to  stop  the  shipping  of  Illegal  drugs 
to  the  United  States? 

Yes ._  89.7 

No   _„ 9.2 

No  response 1.2 

Tes 88.6 

No    8.6 

No  response 2.8 

3.  Should  wage  and  price  controls  be  im- 
posed to  help  slow  Inflation? 

Yes 70.4 

No    26.6 

No  response . 3  2 

Tea 72.6 

No    21.9 

No  response 5.6 
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4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  substan- 
tially more  for  products  and  services  (auto, 
gasoline,  electricity,  etc.)  It  they  could  be 
made  virtually  pollution  free? 

Yes 50.6 

No    45.3 

No  response . 4. 1 

Yes 62.  7 

No    41.8 

No  response 6.6 

6.  To  prevent  the  flooding  of  our  domestic 
markets  with  imported  textiles,  shoes,  tele- 
vision sets,  automobiles  and  electronics, 
should  the  United  States  impose  higher 
tariffs  and  import  quotas  on  these  items? 

Yes 60.5 

No    37.2 

No  response 3.3 

Yes 64.9 

No    30.8 

No  response 4.3 

6A.  If  a  National  Health  Care  Plan  cover- 
ing all  Americans  is  adopted,  should  it  be 
operated  and  flnanced  by  the  government 
and  a  substantial  Increase  In  SoclaJ  Secu- 
rity taxes  be  paid  by  employer  and  employee? 

Yea 28.9 

No    46.0 

No  response 26.  1 

Yes 28  0 

No    44.4 

No  response 27.6 

6B.  If  a  National  Health  Care  Plan  cover- 
ing all  Americans  is  adopted,  should  it  be 
operated  and  financed  by  the  present  health 
Insurance  industry,  under  federal  regulation, 
and  with  required  employer-employee  con- 
tributions for  premiums? 

Yes 56.7 

No   19.9 

No  response 23.4 

Yes 64.4 

No   __. 18.7 

No   response 26.8 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  basic  concept  of 
federal  revenue  sharing  vrlth  state  and  local 
governments? 

Yes    69.2 

No 25.6 

No   response 5.2 

Yes 68.1 

No 24.1 

No  response 7.8 

8.  Do  you  support  the  Administration's 
welfare  reform  plan  to  guarantee  a  minimum 
income  to  every  family,  but  requiring  able- 
bodied  adults  to  accept  suitable  employment 
or  Job  training? 

Yes 80.4 

No   16.4 

No   response 3.3 

Yes — 81.6 

No 14.2 

No  response 4.2 

9A.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's 
handling  of  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia? 

Yes    38.7 

No 56.1 

No  response 5.2 

Yes    33.1 

No   58.6 

No  response 8.3 

9B.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's 
handling  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East? 

Yes    56.5 

No   36.4 

No  response 7.1 

Yes    49.6 

No   89.6 

No  response 11.0 
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9C.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's 
handling  of  our  domestic  problems? 

Yes    33.7 

No    60.4 

No   response 5.9 

Yes    32.1 

No 69.8 

No  response 8.6 

9D.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's 
handling  of  the  overall  responsibilities  of  his 
office? 

Yes    49.4 

No    44.7 

No  response 6,9 

Yes    __ 46.7 

No   _ 46.3 

No  response 8.0 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CON- 
FRONTATION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  currently  great  confusion 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  respecting  the 
effects  of  the  demonstrations  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  2V2  weeks.  In  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  confrontations,  I  came 
across  a  helpful  article  by  Max  Frankel 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  6.  Mr. 
Frankel  has  clearly  articulated  the  di- 
lemma in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  his  colimin  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  collesigues: 

The  Challenge  of  Confrontation 
(By  Meuc  Frankel) 

Washington,  May  5. — For  17  days,  Wash- 
ington has  been  the  stage  for  a  whole  theater 
of  antiwar  protest.  The  demonstrators  have 
been  angry  or  sullen,  triumphant  or  absurd. 
The  reactions  have  been  compassionate  or 
tolerant,  confused  or  dignified,  weary  or 
frightened.  And  now  there  is  the  climax: 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  both  the  kids  and 
the  cops  have  broken  the  law,  p>osing  ques- 
tions that  wil^  linger  long  after  the  capital 
Is  swept  clean  {tgeiln. 

The  dissenters  and  defenders  had  been 
almost  chummy  for  the  first  two  weeks. 
There  were  the  1,000  war  veterans,  whose 
uniforms,  wounds  and  eloquence  provided 
first  protection  and  then  even  acc^tance 
here.  Then  came  more  than  200,000  march- 
ers, whose  sober  deportment  drew  not  merely 
help  but  praise  from  the  police. 

These  were  demonstrators  who  wanted  to 
be  heard,  but  did  not  expected  to  be  sud- 
denly heeded.  They  faced  a  Government  that 
tried  to  be  hospitable  as  soon  as  it  found 
no  one  really  hostile.  The  two  sides  became 
accomplices  of  sorts,  having  learned  through 
the  long  agony  of  Vietnam  that  popular 
frustration  could  no  longer  be  safely  dis- 
missed or  suppressed. 

But  this  week  was  different. 

DISRUPTION  A  PUKPOSX 

It  brought  perhaps  15,000  young  people,  a 
majority  of  whom  wanted  not  only  to  be 
heeded  on  Asia  but  also  to  be  tangibly  felt 
by  the  custodians  of  power.  They  needed 
confrontation,  not  collaboration.  They  were 
going  to  clog  the  streets,  upset  the  bureauc- 
racy, defy  the  acceptable  bounds  of  dissent. 
Their  purpose,  though  far  from  single- 
minded  or  well  expressed,  was  to  disrupt  a 
Government  whose  pyollcy  they  deem  Immoral 
and  to  "do  something"  as  individuals  now 
that  ordinary  political  effort  seemed  to  them 
to  have  failed. 
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Predictably,  they  aroused  In  the  autluar- 
Itles  here  a  desire  not  only  to  resist  the 
challenge,  but  also  to  dl^)erse  It.  C!onf roi  ited 
by  attack  Instead  of  protest,  the  system 
aimed  not  merely  for  order  but  for  trluu  iph. 
The  police,  backed  by  military  units,  eet  out 
not  only  to  keep  the  trafllc  moving  an<l  to 
chase  the  disrupters  off  the  streets  but  alao 
to  clear  the  streets  of  every  suspeotei  or 
potential  troublemaker  and  to  hold  t|iem 
untU  frustration  and  fatigue  could  take  ifcelr 
tolL  I 

The  result  was  not  a  riot  but  an  extenfied, 
earnest  game  of  hares  and  hounds.  Through 
It  all.  the  hunters  and  the  hunted  remained 
united  still  by  the  mutual  desire  to  a^old 
serious  injury  and  damage.  But  that  yery 
desire  forced  the  conclusion  that  their  ^Ival 
campaigns  of  annoyance  could  not  be;  ac- 
oommodated  within  the  law.  I 

CONVENTION  DKKIANCB  I 

Thousands  of  yoiuigsters  chose  to  be  jdls- 
orderly,  sometimes  in  mischief  or  sport,  ber- 
h^s,  but  largely  in  pursvilt  of  a  political 
goal.  They  defied  the  law,  by  every  conven- 
tional measxire.  I 

It  was  unlikely  that  they  coxUd  have  peen 
effectively  dispersed  or  safely  apprehended 
by  conventional  means.  So  the  police  c^ose 
the  indiscriminate  roundup — well  over  Itt.OOO 
In  three  days — active  sometimes  in  angfr  or 
malice,  perhaps,  but  largely  according  ito  a 
deliberate  strategy. 

The  courts  refused  to  sanction  either! dis- 
orderly conduct  or  disorderly  arrest  anj  de- 
tention. As  order  rerturned  to  the  capltafl,  so 
did  the  law.  And  today's  main  event  was 
nothing  more  than  a  giant  rally  at  wbich 
those  who  refused  to  disperse  when  on^ered 
to  were  arrested  In  the  customary  legal  way. 

But  for  a  time  this  week,  Washington 
could  see  how  much  law  and  order  de|>end 
upon  each  other.  Laws,  when  held  trul*  of- 
fensive, were  challenged  by  disorder.  Order, 
when  seriously  threatened,  was  defended  by 
Illegal  means.  It  is  a  fragile  balance  aiid  a 
problem  more  enduring  even  than  Viertn^m — 
and  probably  crucial  to  both  the  l^resi  and 
the  hounds. 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK— A  GRIM 
VIEW 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or  visounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  |  Mr 
Speaker,  William  D.  Pardridge,  an  efcon- 
omist  and  writer,  has  a  home  in  Grjeene 
County,  Va.,  where,  in  the  rural  ti-an- 
quility  of  Blue  Ridge  country,  he  is  (Com- 
piling a  book  entitled,  "Economic  Inaqui- 
ties."  ] 

Because  he  does  not  offer  easy  Solu- 
tions to  economic  problems,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  many  may  find  his  vie^s  of 
economic  currents  disagreeable.        ] 

High  levels  of  debt,  public  and  private, 
and  the  heav>'  impact  of  inflation  o4  the 
American  family,  dictate,  however,  that 
all  serious  approaches  to  relative  ;eco- 
nomic  stability  be  given  serious  coifisid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Partridge's  book  is  unusual,  injthat 
it  strives  for  geographic  distribution  of 
informed  comment  by  legislators,  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  and  edi- 
tors. Representation  of  each  of  ti^  50 
States  is  being  sought. 

A  key  to  understanding  of  Mr.  Rard 
ridge's  economic  reasoning  is  the  4ebt/ 
production  ratio,  or  DPR,  a  matheiiiati 
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cal  tool  that  measures  inflation  in  terms 
of  financial  debt  and  economic  produc- 
tion smd.  thereby,  provides  an  indicator 
of  price  trends  ahead. 

The  Pardridge  effort  toward  better  un- 
derstanding of  economic  forces  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  numerous  edi- 
torialists. One  respected  writer,  John 
Chamberlain,  writing  for  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Times-Dispatch  and  other  news- 
papers, devoted  a  column  to  "Economic 
Inequities"  on  March  1,  1971,  and  I  in- 
clude it.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Cassandba  on  Increasing  Debt 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Prom  time  to  time  I  receive  interesting 
pages  from  a  '•cooperative"  book  that  la 
nearing  its  completion.  Called  "Economic 
Inequities,"  the  book  Is  to  consist  partly  of 
50  essays  by  WiUlam  D.  Pardridge,  an  icono- 
clastic student  of  economics  who  plans  to 
place  one  article  each  In  50  newspapers  In 
50  separate  states.  (Some  45  have  been  pub- 
lished already.) 

In  addition  to  Pardrldge's  contributions, 
there  will  be  50  critical  commentaries  by 
"coauthors"  who  are  being  recnilted  from 
among  professional  economists.  The  major 
financing  of  the  book  was  provided  for  by 
C.  R.  Walgreen  Jr.  of  the  Walgreen  Drug  Go. 
of  Chicago,  who  has  made  over  the  book's 
notes  of  indebtedness  to  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Profits  from  book  sales  are  to  go 
to  American  universities. 

Pardrldge's  competence  is  plain  from  what 
he  writes,  but  it  is  nonetheless  interesting 
that  he  has  had  commendations,  mostly  In 
the  Congreselonal  Record,  from  the  late  Sen. 
Ralph  Flanders  of  Vermont  and  present-day 
Senators  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Gor- 
don Allott  of  Colorado,  John  Tower  of  Texas 
and  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia.  Not  that 
the  senators  are  economic  experts,  but  they 
obviously  have  common  sense.  They  will  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  on  some  of  the  cur- 
rent proposals  affecting  busdneee  that  Par- 
dridge thinks  would  be  quite  dlsastroiis. 

As  might  be  guessed.  Pardridge  Is  some- 
thing of  a  Cassandra.  And  Cassandra,  as  stu- 
dents of  Greek  mythology  know,  while  vm- 
beeded,  turned  out  to  be  right. 

Pardridge  thinks  our  economists  are  guilty 
of  mathematical  absurdities,  the  chief  one 
being  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  what 
he  calls  the  debt-production  ratio.  In  every 
year  from  1962  through  1969  what  Pardridge 
describes  as  the  warning  economic  "tilt 
light"  has  glared  brighter:  private  debt  has 
increased  faster  than  production.  In  1968 
we  owed  almost  twice  what  we  produced. 

As  the  old  song  has  it,  "Lose  'em  all,  lose 
'em  all.  can  this  go  on  through  the  fall?" 
Pardridge  is  guilty  of  holding  to  a  quaint 
old-fashioned  belief  that  you  can't  get  a 
sustained  increase  In  production  going  when 
(a)  capital  consumption  (wha*  you  use 
up)  exceeds  capital  formation  (what  you 
save  to  replenish  and  Increase  the  prod- 
uct of  Industry)  and  when  (b)  wages  out- 
pace whatever  increase  In  productivity  may 
result  In  Individual  cases  from  better  meth- 
ods and  the  use  of  better  machinery. 

What  Pardridge  Is  saying  mathematically  Is 
that  you  can't  add  by  Indulging  in  subtrac- 
tion. Nor  can  you  build  a  bigger  whole  from 
shrinking  parts.  How.  so  Pardridge  asks,  can 
an  economy  surge  ahead  "at  the  same  time 
that  (a)  real  per  capita  GNP  (Gross  National 
Product  less  production  not  sold  but  gifted) . 
and  (b)  real  per  capita  corporate  net  worth, 
and  (c)  real  per  capita  personal  income  (leas 
welfare  payments)  all  are  decreasing  at  the 
same  time  that  (d)  prices,  and  (e)  unemploy- 
ment, and  (f )  public  and  private  debt  (e.g.,  a 
net  Increase  of  $132  billion  in  1969  alone)  all 
are  Increasing?" 

The  delusion  that  you  can  get  more  from  a 
shrinking  and  less  efficient  machine  results 
wUl-nllly   In   accelerating   inflation   as   our 
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money-masters  try  to  balance  the  equation 
by  the  creation  of  paper  tokens.  Pardridge 
considers  that  virtually  everything  being 
done  by  Washington  to  bring  the  debt-pro- 
duction ratio  Into  balance  only  serves  to  make 
matters  worse.  When  you  can't  produce  and 
seU  enough  to  pay  the  Interest  on  your  debt 
and  to  "roll  It  over"  when  Its  terminal  date 
comes,  you  must  either  go  bankrupt  or,  with 
political  help,  cheat  your  creditors  by  paying 
them  off  in  paper  of  declining  worth. 

Pardridge,  who  admits  to  being  a  disagree- 
able man,  wants  to  know  how  you  are  going 
to  pay  for  such  things  as  environmental  con- 
trol, the  military  budget,  and  $2,400  per 
family  on  the  Nixon  family  assistance  plan, 
out  of  the  surgeless  economy  that  he  Is  pre- 
dicting? How  la  New  York  City  to  feed  a  mil- 
lion people  who  do  nothing  to  feed  them- 
selves? As  a  curbstone  economist,  I  wouldn't 
know  precisely  what  amount  of  private  and 
public  debt  our  system  can  stand.  But  any- 
one can  see  that  Pardridge  is  right  about  our 
contemporary  trends:  checks  can't  be  kited 
for  decade  upon  decade.  If  we  go  on  eating 
our  seed  com  the  only  thing  that  la  In  ques- 
tion Is  the  timing  of  welfare  collapse  and  the 
subsequent  social  upheaval. 


ALOYSIUS  MAZEWSKI.  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  POLISH  AMERICAN  CON- 
GRESS. ADDRESSES  SECOND  CON- 
GRESS OF  POLISH-AMERICAN 
SCHOLARS  AND  SCIENTISTS  IN 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond annual  congress  of  Polish-American 
scholars  and  scientists  was  held  in  New 
York  recently. 

This  illustrious  gathering  brought 
people  from  every  comer  of  the  United 
States  together  to  exchange  ideas  and  to 
discuss  the  unique  contributions  being 
made  by  Polish-American  scholars  to 
American  history  and  technological 
progress. 

Following  Is  the  address  of  Aloysius 
Mazewski.  president  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  to  this  distinguished 
group.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Mazewski's  sincerity  and 
eloquence  and  his  emphasis  on  the  very 
special  qualities  of  ethnicity  and  how 
much  our  Nation  would  benefit  from  a 
wider  study  and  appreciation  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Mazewski's  address 
follows : 

Speech  op  ALorsrcrs  A.  Mazewski 

The  Second  Congress  of  Polish  American 
Scholars  and  Scientists  Is  a  landmark  event 
In  the  history  of  American  Polonia. 

To  twelve  million  Americans  of  Polish  her- 
itage, most  of  whom  are  of  the  second,  third 
and  foxirth  native  born  generations,  this  dis- 
tinguished and  unique  convocation  Is  elo- 
quent and  highly  Inspiring  sjrmbol  of  our 
deeply  Involved  participation  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

This  Congress  brings  to  our  realization  the 
fact,  that  so  many  eminent  Intellectuals  of 
Polish  origin  enhance  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can education  and  culture  through  signif- 
icant contributions  of  scholarly  work  In  all 
disciplines  of  human  quest  for  knowledge. 

On  the  background  of  your  scientific  and 
scholarly  achievement,  American  pluralism 
stand  In  bold  relief  as  a  promise  of  better 
future  for  man. 

To  VIS.  aa  an  ethnic  community  of  Amen- 
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cans  of  Polish  heritage,  and  especially  to  our 
younger  generations  that  now  attend  or  will 
attend  In  the  futvire  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  yo  are  living  examples  of 
the  contributions  the  people  of  our  «mce8try 
made  to  the  development  of  world  civUizatlon 
and  culture  and  the  widening  of  man's  In- 
tellectual horizons. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  immensely  proud 
and  happy  to  witness  this  Second  Congress  of 
Polish  American  Scholars  and  Scientists  In 
the  United  States. 

I  would  be  lacking  In  candor,  however,  li 
I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  certain  prob- 
lems that  are,  or  should  be,  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  us. 

Splendid  Isolation  of  college  and  university 
communities  is,  perhaps.  Justified  in  societies 
of  uniform  background,  tradition  and  origin. 
In  the  pluralist  society  of  America,  however, 
ivory  towers,  separating  Intellectuals  and 
artists  from  the  ethnic  community  of  their 
origin,  are  rather  detrimental  in  terms  of  na- 
tional goals  and  of  the  very  nature  of  our 
societal  pluralism. 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  closer  coopera- 
tion and  continued  dialog  between  American 
Intellectuals  of  Polish  origin  and  the  main 
body  of  American  Polonia.  Our  millennial 
heritage  is  the  cohesive  element  which  should 
bring  our  minds  and  hearts  to  closer  com- 
munion. On  the  practical  side,  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  twelve  million  compatriots 
ready  to  support  and  to  acclaim  your  en- 
deavors could  be  comforting  and  gratifying. 
We,  as  laymen,  working  In  our  ethnic  vine- 
yards outside  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  your 
Intellectual  pursuits,  need  your  cooperation, 
advice  and  counsel  in  many  problems  con- 
fronting American  Polonia  today. 

And  more  thought:  we  are  proud  of  you. 
Tet,  generally  speaking,  we  learn  only  spo- 
radically, and,  at  times,  by  accident,  of  the 
positions  you  occupy  in  many  areas  of  edu- 
cation, scientific  progress  and  scholarly  pur- 
suits. 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  opening 
a  meaningful  and  mutually  beneficial  dialog 
between  Intellectuals  of  Polish  origin  and 
American  Polonia. 

The  mechanics  to  achieve  this  end  are  al- 
ready in  existence — in  the  Polish  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  In  the  Polish  American 
Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Polish  American 
Congress  initiated,  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  this  dialog  when  It  convened  a  group 
of  prominent  Polish  American  scholars  on 
the  Alliance  College  campus  two  summers 
ago.  We  feel  an  urgent  need  for  expanded 
convocations  of  this  type,  where  not  only 
discussions  would  be  held  but  scholarly  pa- 
pers on  many  aspects  of  Polonla's  life  and 
stature  could  be  presented  and  eventually 
published. 

It  is  my  belief  that  you  on  your  part  will 
be  willing  to  devote  some  of  your  time  to  this 
project — that  you  will  not  shun  the  inherent 
responsibility  we  all  have  toward  our  society, 
our  ethnic  position,  our  heritage  and  the 
future  of  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

I  deem  such  cooperation  and  dialog  ex- 
tremely Important  not  only  for  our  present 
day  problems  and  goals,  but  as  a  means  of 
laying  foundation  for  a  better  future  of  those 
who  will  follow  in  our  footsteps  proudly  pro- 
claiming their  Polish  ancestry. 


SENATOR  GRUENING  ON  ENDING 
THE  DRAFT— NOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NTW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  6 
years,  this  Nation  has  fed  the  fires  of  the 
tragic  war  In  Vietnam  with  draftees. 
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Many  of  these  young  men  have  been 
very  much  opposed  to  the  American 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  of 
them  were  far  too  young  to  die.  Yet,  they 
have  been  forced  to  risk  their  lives  and 
Umbs  in  a  war  never  declared  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  draftee  who  has 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  war.  The 
glaring  fact  Is  that  a  draftee  has  a  54 
percent  greater  chance  of  being  killed  or 
wounded  than  does  his  Regular  Army 
counterpart. 

One  individual  who  has  long  recog- 
nized that  draftees  should  not  be  sent  to 
fight  in  this  imdeclared  war  is  former 
Alaska  Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  Senator 
Gruening  has  long  been  one  of  our  most 
astute  and  perceptive  analysts  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  of  this  Nation's  role 
in  it.  His  vigor,  coiu-age.  dedication,  and 
concern  have  been  constant  and  im- 
swerving. 

On  May  5.  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  column  by  Senator  Gruening  en- 
titled "End  the  Draft— Now."  I  com- 
mend this  compelling  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  As  the  Congress 
considers  an  extension  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act,  it  would  do  well  to 
heed  Senator  Gruening's  views.  Senator 
Gruening's  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1971] 
End  the  Draft — Now 
(By  Ernest  Gruening) 
Washington. — Continuation  of  the  draft 
when  the  Selective   Service  Act  expires  on 
June  30  Is  now  planned  by  the  White  House. 
This  move  is,  of  course,  supported  by  the 
Pentagon,  but  the  decision  rests  with  the 
Congress. 

If  Congress  does  not  act.  If  either  House 
falls  to  vote  for  extension,  no  more  of  our 
young  men  will  be  conscripted  for  service  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere.  Congress  could, 
alternatively,  repeal  the  Selective  Service  Act 
enacted  23  years  ago,  and  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 20,  sponsored  by  Senators  Hatfield. 
McGovem,  Cranston,  Church  and  Proxmlre. 
would  do  Just  that. 

For  those  who.  like  this  writer,  feel  that 
the  draft  should  at  the  very  least  be  made 
inapplicable  to  Southeast  Asia,  and,  prefer- 
ably, totally  abolished,  there  Is  the  appre- 
hension that  the  Administration  will  prom- 
ise, as  Mr.  Nixon  did  In  1968,  to  offer  a 
volunteer  army  as  a  substitute,  but  will  argue 
that  the  draft  must  be  extended  for  a  year 
or  two  in  order  to  effect  the  transition.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  not  fall  Into  that 
trap.  And  let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that 
the  present  and  past  attempts  to  "reform" 
the  draft  are  meaningless  and  futile.  It  Is  the 
draft  Itself  that  constitutes  the  Injustice. 

We  should  be  reminded  that  for  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  our  national  life  we  had 
no  conscription.  The  millions  who  emigrated 
from  the  Old  World  came  In  part  to  get  away 
from  the  compulsory  military  service  de- 
signed to  further  the  amibitlons  of  monar- 
chies, and  attracted  by  the  absence  of  such 
compulsory  service  In  "the  land  of  freedom." 
Only  briefly  In  times  of  war— the  Civil  War, 
World  Wars  I  and  n— was  there  a  draft  until, 
for  the  flrst  time,  peacetime  conscription  was 
established  by  Congress  In  1948.  It  can 
scarcely  be  argued  successfully  that  our  na- 
tion has  fared  better  under  this  departiire 
from  time-honored  precedent. 

The  draft — for  this  war— has  posed  an  un. 
consclonable  problem  to  the  prospective 
draftee.  It  has  been  a  major  factor  In  cam- 
pus unrest.  In  the  alienation  of  oiu-  youth, 
and,  together  with  the  war  itself,  the  chief 
contributor  to  the  national  malaise.  Our 
young  people  have  come  to  realize  that  mili- 
tary service  in  Indochina  Is  not  service  In  de- 
fense of  our  country. 
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since  the  exposures  of  the  1968  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
people  have  learned  that  the  Congress  was 
misled  by  White  House  misrepresentations 
of  what  occurred  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  in  Au- 
gust 1964  Into  giving  President  Johnson  the 
unlimited  power  to  vrage  war  as  he  saw  fit 
in  Southeast  Asia,  with  a  resulting  toll  of 
nearly  50,000  Americans  dead,  300,000 
wounded,  some  crippled  for  life,  and  all  the 
other  unhappy  consequences.  They  should 
know  also  that  a  resolution  to  achieve  what 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  did  had  been 
drafted  months  before  the  Tonkin  Gulf  In- 
cident. 

Our  young  people  also  know  that  the 
official  allegations  that  we  are  there  to 
bring  freedom  to  the  Vietnamese  Is  made  a 
mockery  by  the  sleazy  characters  that  we 
are  supporting  In  power  In  Saigon  whose  ac- 
tions are  the  counterparts  of  the  oppressive 
tactics  we  denounce  In  our  adversaries. 

So  the  draftee  Is  required  to  take  part  In 
a  war  that  he  considers  unjustifiable,  im- 
moral and,  as  more  and  more  Is  revealed, 
monstrous;  to  fight  and  kill  people  against 
whom  he  feels  no  grievance  and  perhaps  be 
killed  or  maimed  himself  In  the  process,  with 
the  alternative.  If  he  refuses,  to  go  to  JaU  for 
five  years  at  hard  labor  and  probable  ruin  of 
his  future  In  civil  life. 

This  is  an  Infamous  dilemma  to  which  no 
American,  indeed  no  member  of  a  society 
that  vaunts  Itself  as  free,  should  be  sub- 
ject. 

The  draftee  Is  uniquely  the  victim  of 
this  Injustice.  Those  who  signed  up  volun- 
tarily In  any  of  the  armed  services  knew 
when  they  enlisted  they  would  have  to  go 
wherever  they  were  sent. 

While  m  the  Senate  I  tried  twice,  in  1966 
and  1967,  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
to  provide  that  no  draftees  should  be  sent  in- 
voluntarily to  Southeast  Asia  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  These  attempts  were 
voted  down.  Such  a  bill  has  now  been  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  William  Pitts  Ryan 
of  New  York.  But  now  that  President  Nixon 
has  proclaimed  for  over  two  years,  that 
he  IB  ending  the  war,  has  repeatedly  an- 
nounced troop  withdrawals,  and  Congres- 
sional voices  echo  that,  "he's  winding  It 
down."  what  earthly  Jxjstflcatlon  Is  there 
for  sending  draftees  to  the  slaughter? 

Actually.  whUe  campaigning  for  election, 
Mr.  Nixon  said  he  would  end  conscription. 
But  fiilflllment  of  that  campaign  promise 
appears  as  elusive  as  the  other  campaign 
promises  to  end  the  war. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  constitutional  or  other, 
but  being  able  to  read,  I  cannot  understand 
why  conscription  Is  not  the  Involuntary 
servitude  which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  forbids.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  two  strict  constructionists 
recently  added,  has  avoided  niling  on  thU 
crucial  issue  and  now  has  further  decided, 
with  Douglas  alone  dissenting,  that  one  cant 
be  a  conscientious  objector  to  this  obscene 
war. 

With  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
having  failed  our  young  men,  our  hope  must 
rest  with  the  legislative  branch.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  watching  how  their 
elected  representatives  In  Congress  vote  on 
this  Issue,  and  who  among  these  older  men 
will  sentence  more  of  our  boys  to  die  In 
vain  m  an  utterly  discredited  cause. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  LIGHT  A  FIRE  UNDER 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  was  enacted  in 
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1968.  Title  I  of  the  act.  which  prov  des 
funds  for  research,  training,  and  edi  ca- 
tion, has  been  funded  to  the  ex  ten;  of 
approximately  $1  million.  However,  |itle 
n,  which  would  set  up  a  Commissioil  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  has  niyer 
been  funded.  Each  year,  the  Appropha- 
tions  Committee  has  failed  to  recom- 
mend funding  for  title  II.  Presently,  the 
matter  is  again  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  part  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  ^ar 
1971  requested  by  the  President. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider! the 
following  editorial  from  Fire  Chief  mag- 
azine, which  explains  the  importance  of 
and  the  need  for  a  Commission  suet  as 
that  envisioned  by  title  n  of  the  f^re 
Research  and  Safety  Act.  i 

No.  2  Must  Thy  Haeokr  | 

Funding  for  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  (PubUc  Law  90-258)  Is  again  being  ^eld 
up  m  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
President  signed  the  law  In  March  19681  Fi- 
nally, last  Pall  the  Congress  appropriated 
some  money  for  Title  I  of  the  law — thejsec- 
tlon  designated  to  provide  research,  training, 
and  education.  I 

Title  n  has  not  yet  been  funded.  Title  n 
authorizes  a  commission  to  study  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  fire  service.  The  commlsilon, 
known  as  the  National  Oommlsslon  onJFlre 
Prevention  and  Control,  was  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  last  November.  The  aom- 
znlsslon  is  comprised  of  prominent  paople 
from  many  walks  of  life.  There  are  also  laev- 
eral  fire  service  representatives.  (See  Paije  6. 
January.  1971,  Plre  Chief  for  list  of  n. em- 
bers.) 

The  Commission's  objectives  are  wcrth- 
whlle.  Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  duties 
as  stated  in  the  Law:  analyze  existing  pro- 
grams; evaluate  existing  fire  suppre^lon 
methods  and  suggest  methods  of  Impijove- 
ment;  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  current^  flre 
communications,  apparatus,  and  equlprrtent; 
analyze  administrative  problems;  assess  Ipcal. 
State,  and  Federal  responsibilities  In  the 
development  of  practicable  and  effective  Solu- 
tions for  reducing  fire  losses.  These  ar^  all 
questions  which  need  to  be  answered. 

The  Commission  could  provide  the  nation 
with  a  valuable  service.  It  could  heli)  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  public,  our  rep- 
resentatives, and  other  public  officials  ut  the 
nation's  flre  problem.  The  report  of  the  <  om- 
mlBslon  could  provide  guidelines  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  Title  I  of  the  Flre  Research  and 
Safety  Act.  And  It  could  clarify  and  sol  dlfy 
the  national  goals  of  the  flre  service. 

A  year  or  so  ago  It  was  estimated  thai  the 
Commission  could  be  launched  for  appi'oxl- 
mately  $250,000.  This  Is  a  ridiculously  small 
s\un  of  money  compared  to  other  governi  lent 
spending — the  war  In  Indochina,  the  apace 
program,  the  SST,  for  example.  It  Is  Ira  por- 
tent to  keep  In  mind  that  the  Plre  Research 
and  Safety  Act  Is  a  preventive  progrsm — 
In  the  long  run  It  can  save  money  foi  the 
taxpayers. 

The  Law  Is  on  the  books,  the  Commls- 
Blon  has  been  appointed,  the  need  has  peen 
established.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money.  You  have  probably 
written  your  congressman  more  than  ance 
during  the  past  three  years  about  the  Flre 
Research  and  Safety  Act,  but  do  It  again. 
Also  write  your  senator  and  the  President. 
Ask  other  people  to  do  so.  MllUona  of  dqllars 
have  been  appropriated  In  support  of  our 
police  departments  through  the  Omn  Ibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  (these 
appropriations  are  expected  to  reach  $1  bil- 
lion within  a  few  years).  Less  than  $1  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  for  the  Plre  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  (signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent three  months  before  the  Omnibus  C  rime 
Act) .  If  the  flre  service,  like  Avis,  la  Nulaber 
a,  it  must,  like  Avis,  "try  harder." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  PROHIBIT- 
ING    SALES    BELOW    COST 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
glad  to  join  yesterday  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Evins.  as  well  as  with  sev- 
eral other  colleagues,  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  8087,  legislation  which  I  believe  will 
assure  the  small  businessman  and  the 
consumer  adequate  protection  against 
predatory  pricing  practices  which  seek  to 
destroy  competition  and  thereby  imder- 
mine  the  strength  of  our  free  market 
economy.  Senator  John  Sparkman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  already  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation  in  the  other  body. 

Currently,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
antitrust  laws ;  namely,  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts — which  specifically  pro- 
hibits predatory  pricing  practices  involv- 
ing sales  below  cost — that  is.  the  selling 
of  goods  at  imreasonably  low  prices  to 
discourage  or  eliminate  competition.  For 
a  period  of  years  small  businessmen  could 
file  civil  actions  against  those  who  in- 
jured them  by  violation  of  the  "sales  at 
unreasonably  low  prices"  ban  contained 
in  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
passed  by  Congress  in  1936.  However, 
this  means  of  combating  predatory  pric- 
ing was  nullified  by  two  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1958.  In 
the  two  cases,  Nashville  Milk  Co.  v.  Car- 
nation Co.  (355  U.S.  373)  and  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.  v.  Vance  (355  U.S.  389).  the 
Court  ruled  that  a  private  party  claim- 
ing injury  from  a  competitor  could  not 
seek  injunctive  relief  or  treble  damages 
under  sections  4  and  16  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  because  of  violation  of  any  of 
the  discriminatory  pricing  provisions  in- 
cluded in  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  This  meant,  therefore,  that  sec- 
tion 3  could  no  longer  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  according- 
ly violation  of  section  3  could  be  treated 
only  as  a  criminal  offense  and  not  as  a 
civil  ofifense. 

This  action  by  the  Court  was  a  major 
setback  to  the  business  community,  since 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  civil 
action  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
antitrust  protecjtion  afforded  the  small 
businessman. 

Subsequently,  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  Congress  to  rectify  this 
situation.  Prior  to  the  92d  Congress,  leg- 
islation was  introduced  in  each  Congress 
which  would  have  repealed  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  then  re- 
enacted  it  as  section  3A  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act.  thereby  enabling  injured 
parties  to  seek  civil  remedies  against 
sales  "at  unreasonably  low  costs." 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentative EviNS  and  Senator  Sparkman, 
we  are  now  provided  a  legislative  remedy 
which,  I  believe,  will  not  only  provide 
the  desired  civil  protection  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  will  eliminate  the 
principal  objection  of  those  who  contend 


that  the  language,  "unreasonably  low 
costs,"  contained  in  section  3  of  Robin- 
son-Patman is  too  vague.  In  his  recent 
statement  on  the  Senate  floor — April  1, 
1971 — Senator  Sparkman  explained  in 
very  clear  terms  that  our  current  pro- 
posal: meets  that  objection  by  stating 
exactly  what  kind  of  prices  are  prohibit- 
ed; namely,  those  that  are  below  cost 
The  term  "below  cost"  is  defined  in  the 
language  borrowed  substantially  verbatin 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  leading  case  in- 
volving enforcement  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  as  a  criminal 
statute.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp- 
oration v.  United  States  (350  F.  2d  321, 
329;  1965). 

As  that  case  makes  clear,  however, 
mere  proof  of  sales  below  cost  will  not 
alone  suffice  to  establish  liability  by  a 
defendant  to  a  pledntifF:  there  must  also 
be  proof  of  the  predatory  intent,  the 
purpose  to  destroy  competition  or  elimi- 
nate a  competitor. 

In  sum,  unlike  previous  legislative  at- 
tempts, H.R.  8087  would  not  repeal  sec- 
tion 3,  thereby  leaving  intact  its  seldom- 
used  criminal  sanctions  against  preda- 
tory pricing  practices.  Instead  It  simply 
amends  the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  providing  that: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged in  commerce  to  sell,  offer  to  sell  or  con- 
tract to  seU  goods  below  cost  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  competition  or  eliminating  a 
competitor. 

Moreover,  the  act  defines  costs  re- 
ferred to  herein  as  "fully  distributed 
cost,  which  Includes  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing or  acquiring  or  processing  the  prod- 
uct, plus  the  additional  allocated  de- 
livery, selling  and  administrative  costs 
involved  in  doing  business." 

Currently,  the  businessman  injured 
by  predatory  pricing  can  gain  relief  only 
if  the  Department  of  Justice  elects  to 
take  criminal  action  against  the  offender 
and  a  court  conviction.  Enforcement  of 
section  3  violations  over  the  years  has 
proven  extremely  difficult  since  convic- 
tion of  an  offender  could  mean  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both.  We  believe  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  against 
unlawful  predatory  pricing  practices  can 
be  most  effectively  administered  by  civil 
means.  In  such  case,  the  injured  party 
could  readily  sue  the  offending  party 
for  damages  and/or  injunctive  relief  if 
he  can.  first,  prove  below-cost  selling 
and  second,  prove  the  "purpose"  of  that 
pricing  was  destruction  of  competition 
or  a  competitor. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  first  antitrust 
statute  in  1890.  our  Nation  has  .striven 
to  develop  a  body  of  law  designed  to  as- 
sure the  greatest  possible  competition 
among  business  firms  of  all  sizes  in  the 
marketplace.  It  should  be  clear  that  the 
antitrust  laws  today  do  not  provide  am- 
ple protection  concerning  predatory  pric- 
ing practices  which  can  be  proven  in  a 
court  of  law  to  be  destructive  of  com- 
petition or  a  competitor.  The  language 
contained  in  our  bill,  H.R.  8087,  and  Sen- 
ator Sparkman's  bill.  S.  1457,  I  believe, 
provides  the  tjrpe  of  remedial  action  the 
Congress  has  been  seeking.  It  is  now  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  forgo 
any  further  delay  and  act  affirmatively 
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upon  this  sensible  and  equitable  pro- 
posal.   


SAVE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FROM 
JUDICIAL  TYRANNY 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 


OF    ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school 
desegregation  prompted  searching  and 
challenging  editorials  in  many  papers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Two  such  edito- 
rials appeared  in  my  hometown  paper  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
others. 

[From  the  Tuscaloosa  News.  Apr.  25.  19711 
New  Court  Ruling  Is  Judicial  Ttranny 

The  latest  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  court  on  school  desegregation  Is 
Judicial  tyranny.  Congress  must  act  to  re- 
establish something  close  to  the  rational, 
and  to  help  remove  at  least  some  of  the  chaos 
from  public  education. 

Every  member  of  Congress,  from  whatever 
state  and  section,  should  recognize  in  the 
decision  elements  of  unfairness,  Injustice  and 
Impractlcallty.  And  they  must  respond  to  the 
challenge. 

Generally,  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate from  southern  states  are  outraged.  The 
heavy  hand  falls  with  great  force  on  the 
South,  sparing  other  sections  of  the  nation. 
A  court  decision  In  retribution  for  past  er- 
rors, and  In  punishment  for  them  Is  a  strange 
kind  of  decree  to  come  from  the  highest 
court  m  the  land. 

The  court  rationalizes  Its  Injustice  In  pro- 
viding for  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  by 
Indicating  that  It  Is  to  be  done  to  end  school 
segregation  arising  from  development  of 
separate  black  and  white  communities.  This 
has  occurred  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  but 
the  onerous  burden  of  setting  up  artificial, 
impractical,  expensive  and  harassing  proce- 
dures to  establish  racial  balance  Is  to  fall  on 
the  South. 

The  situation  Is  enough  to  cause  school 
officials  to  give  up,  but  they  must  not.  Nor 
must  the  rest  of  us.  The  public  schools  must 
be  maintained  despite  extreme  court  deci- 
sions which  have  made  administration  a 
nightmare. 

Significantly,  the  decision  contradicts  a 
prior  announcement  of  policy  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Supreme  Coxirt  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  independent  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment. But  It  must  never  be  superior  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Desires  of  the  electorate  can  be  expressed 
through  representatives  and  senators,  and 
they  must  act  now. 

We  in  the  South  have  made  mistakes  In  the 
past.  But  we  have  come  over  to  acceptance 
of  the  neighborhood  school  Idea  as  a  practical 
means  of  handling  the  segregation  problem. 
True,  this  results  In  some  schools  heavily 
white  and  some  heavily  black.  There  Is  no 
racial  balance  In  them.  But  they  are  schools 
serving  the  communities  In  which  they  exist. 
We  see  no  gTe&t  injustice  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement. It  Is  practical,  defensible  on  the 
basis  that  a  child  attends  the  school  nearest 
and  most  convenient  to  his  home.  Why 
should  that  not  be  a  national  policy,  allowed 
everywhere? 

The  White  House  statement  saying  that 
It  Is  up  to  the  people  to  obey  the  decision  Is 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  said  there,  at  the 
moment.  But  we  would  add  an  earnest  plea 
for  Congress  to  act.  If  parents  do  not  have  the 
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constitutional  right  to  send  their  children  to 
the  nearest  community  school,  let's  take  steps 
required  to  establish  that  privilege. 

[Prom  The  Tuscaloosa  Graphic.  Apr.  29. 1971] 
Save  the  Public  Schools 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear 
Its  Intention  to  save  the  nation  from  de  Jure 
segregation.  Yet  It  conveniently  Ignores  the 
de  facto  segregation  of  the  North. 

There  are  no  laws  In  the  South  requiring 
segregation.  They  were  abolished  years  ago. 
But  the  South  Is  still  being  singled  out  for 
punishment  because  it  once  had  segregation 
laws.  The  kind  of  segregation  In  the  North 
that  results  from  neighborhood  patterns  Is 
overlooked  In  desegregation  decisions. 

Thus  the  court  bypassed  Northern  segrega- 
tion in  ruUng  last  week  that  massive  busing 
Is  legal  in  desegregating  schools  where  the 
law  once  required  separation.  The  neighbor- 
hood school  must  give  way  to  race  mixing 
and  If  a  long  bus  ride  Is  the  only  way  this 
can  be  accomplished,  then  go  ahead. 

In  the  same  week  of  this  court  decision, 
the  U.S.  Senate  defeated  an  amendment  by 
Connecticut's  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  that 
would  have  reqiUred  an  end  to  the  de  facto 
segregation  of  Northern  schools  over  a  12- 
year  period.  Rlblcoff  has  consistently  fought 
for  elimination  of  the  double  standard  in 
desegregation,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
such  northern  liberals  as  Senators  Mondale 
and  Javlts  who  know  segregation  In  the 
South  but  profess  not  to  know  It  when  they 
see  it  in  the  North. 

While  the  court  strives  to  save  the  nation 
from  de  Jure  segregation,  the  critical  need 
now  Is  to  save  the  pubUc  schools.  The  court 
is  so  obsessed  with  desegregation  that  the 
essential  reason  for  the  schools'  existence, 
the  education  of  children,  is  being  over- 
looked. 

The  schools,  at  least  those  In  the  South, 
are  being  used  to  bring  about  social  change. 
Even  in  schools  where  one  race  is  dominant 
for  the  very  reason  that  such  schools  exist 
In  the  North — neighborhood  and  economic 
reasons — the  court  is  demanding  social 
change  throtigh  extensive  busing. 

The  use  of  the  schools  to  bring  about  social 
change  Is  threatening  the  essential  educa- 
tional role  of  schools.  Schools  are  supported 
by  public  tax  money.  Thus  they  require  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  But  such  absurd- 
ities as  the  court's  upholding  of  massive  bus- 
ing are  undermining  public  support  of 
schools. 

The  Congress  must  save  the  public  schools 
from  the  court's  obsession  with  mixing  for 
mixing's  sake. 


LAWNMOWERS  AND  OTHER 
KILLERS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article,  entitled 
"Lawnmowers  and  Other  Killers,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  29.  1971.  edition 
of  the  Nation  magazine.  The  author  is 
Mr.  Stanley  Klein,  writer  for  the  New 
York  Post  and  science  editor  for  radio 
station  WEVD.  who  I  am  proud  to  claim 
as  one  of  my  constituents  in  Brooklyn. 

The  article  presents  a  vivid  documen- 
tation of  the  many  hazards  that  prod- 
ucts pose  to  the  safety  of  consumers.  It 
shows  how  very  little  is  being  done  to 
correct  this  threat  to  public  safety.  The 
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article   is   sufficient   testimony   for   the 
need  for  immediate  congressional  action. 
The  article  follows: 

Lawnmowers  and  Other  Killers 
(By  Stanley  Klein) 
While  in  the  backyard  of  her  home  this 
past  June,  an  upstate  New  York  woman. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Pangburn.  all  of  a  sudden 
slumped  to  the  ground,  dead.  A  stone,  shot 
from  under  a  rotary  power  lawnmower  being 
operated  by  a  neighbor,  had  severed  her 
spinal  cord. 

A  New  York  physician.  Dr.  James  M.  Den- 
nis, on  reading  of  Mrs.  Pangbum's  "acci- 
dent," wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to  his 
Congressman.  "Rotary  pwwer  lawnmowers 
have  kUled  two  people  In  the  small  village 
of  Clyde  within  the  past  three  yeaiB.  .  .  . 
I  am  at  present  treating  a  patient  who  has 
been  disabled  for  over  a  year  with  a  broken 
leg  as  a  result  of  being  struck  by  a  stone 
In  the  manner  similar  to  the  recent  fatal 
accident.  In  my  practice  as  a  physician,  I 
have  seen  many  other  persons  injured  by 
power  mowers  vrtth  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
ability. 

"These  machines  represent  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  we  are  being 
killed  by  our  conveniences.  The  problem  falls 
somewhere  In  the  area  of  public  safety  and 
consumer  protection  and  should  be  amenable 
to  control  by  law  and  regulation." 

In  1969,  the  rotary  mower  caused  140,000 
injuries,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  "The  statis- 
tic is  conservative,"  says  WUliam  White,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  now  expired  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  and  a  former 
Public  Health  Service  official  who  specialized 
in  the  prevention  of  home  accidents.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  Injuries  are  gruesome  lac- 
erations, amputations  and  fractures  caused 
by  direct  contact  with  the  mower's  whirling 
blade  which,  at  the  tip,  whirls  at  speeds  up 
to  200  miles  per  hour.  Most  of  the  remainder, 
as  in  Mrs.  Pangburn's  case,  resiUt  from 
ejected  objects. 

This  toU  in  human  flesh  is  not  only  a 
story  of  one  Industry  that  is  careless  for  the 
safety  of  those  exposed  to  its  Intrinsically 
dangerous  machine  (one  of  Its  safety  pro- 
grams was  labeled  a  "fraud"  by  the  product 
safety  commission).  It  also  typifies  the  in- 
adequate role  given  to  safety  in  the  design 
and  sale  of  many  household  gadgets. 

To  describe  the  threat  that  products  im- 
pose on  the  physical  security  of  the  home- 
stead, commission  Chairman  Arnold  B.  El- 
kind  employs  the  word  "menacing."  It  Is  a 
myth,  he  says,  "for  anyone  to  view  the  home 
and  its  environs  as  any  more  a  sanctuary 
free  of  potential  violence  than  are  the  high- 
ways or  the  streets."  He  calls  the  American 
home  an  "unsuspected  booby  trap." 

Unreasonably  dangerous  products  abound. 
Ellkind'B  commission  found.  In  even  the 
most  commonplace  of  consumer  goods.  In 
many  Instances,  It  would  have  cost  "little 
or  nothing  to  remove  or  reduce  the  risk  In 
certain  products."  Examples  Include  the  use 
of  magnetic  Instead  of  mechanical  door 
latches  on  all  refrigerators  and  freezers,  to 
prevent  entrapment;  the  provision  of  dou- 
ble insulation  on  all  drills,  to  eliminate  shock 
hazard:  the  use  of  better  insulation  and  of 
only  nonflammable  parts  In  color  TV  sets, 
to  prevent  spontaneous  flres;  the  substitu- 
tion of  tempered  glaae  for  plain  glass  In 
sliding  doors;  and  design  modlflcatlons  In 
rotary  lawnmowers  to  minimize  crippling 
accidents. 

Altogether,  the  gory  picture  is  of  some 
20  million  Americans  each  year  sufficiently 
Injured  by  some  product  to  require  medical 
attention.  Of  these,  30.000  people  are  killed, 
and  another  110,000  are  permanently  disa- 
bled. The  wickedness  In  this  assault  and  bat- 
tery Is  that  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  casual- 
ties  could  be  avoided,  or  their  severity  re- 
duced,   if    greater    attention    were    paid   to 
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minimizing  hazard  In  the  design  and  sa|e 
of  consumer  products.  Aside  from  the  pal^ 
and  tragedy,  home  accidents  cost  the  puo- 
llc  $5.5  billion  each  year  In  medical  leek, 
ho^tal  charges,  lost  wages  and  produi- 
tlvlty,  and  funeral  expenses.  I 

The  lalssez-falre  attitude  toward  product 
safety,  and  the  resulting  damage  to  con- 
sumers, Is  exemplified  by  the  rotary  powir 
lawn  mower.  According  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  and  ma4y 
other  safety  experts,  the  rotary  undoubtedly 
ranks  second  to  the  automobile  as  the  moit 
dangerous  contrivance  commonly  purch 
by  the  American  suburban  hovisebold. 

A  decade  after  being  put  on  notice  by  tlie 
Public  Health  Service  that  the  rotary  Is  [a 
Idller,  the  industry  has  not  been  able  to 
rest  Its  lethal  tendencies.  An  annual  ral 
of  56,000  Injuries  In  1965  has  climbed  to  {a 
predicted  180,000  In  1970 — directly  In  pn 
portion  to  the  number  of  units  In  the  flelti. 
Rotaries  now  hold  95  per  cent  of  the  hoi*e 
mower  market. 

Back  In  1965,  the  nation's  foremost 
searcher  on  lawn  mower  accidents.  Prof. 
W.  Knapp,  head  of  the  accident  preventl<^n 
section  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  had  warni 
the  Industry:  "The  problem  of  Injury  ass*- 
clat«d  with  the  rotary  lawn  mower  Is  not  go- 
ing to  lessen  in  the  years  ahead  .  .  .  unleps 
there  are  some  significant  developmen^. 
.  .  ."  The  New  York  state  legislature  twite 
voted  to  ban  the  sale  of  the  mower,  but  both 
times  the  bills  were  vetoed  by  Gtovernfcr 
Rockefeller.  ' 

Alarmed  by  mounting  clamor  over  its  prod- 
uct, the  lawn  mower  manufacturers,  through 
their  trade  association,  the  Outdoor  Po^r 
Equipment  Institute  (OPEI),  revised  the  IJi- 
dustry-wlde  safety  standards  in  1968.  T|ie 
OPEI  also  stepped  up  its  safety  educatiojn, 
and  initiated  a  self-administered  certification 
program.  This  included  a  redesigned  safety 
aeeil  signifying  that  nmchlnes  carrying  it 
conformed  to  the  upgraded  standards.  Tb- 
ward  the  end  of  the  1960b,  it  thus  seem^ 
that  the  industry  had  done  all  It  could  to 
make  the  intrinsically  hazardous  machine  ba 
safe  as  possible. 

Upon  examination  of  the  commission's  egc- 
tenslve  public  record,  however,  much  of  tjie 
new  regard  for  safety  turns  out  to  be  faca4e. 
The  commission  reported  fourteen  safaty 
omissions  in  the  1968  standards.  One  pertai^ 
to  an  acknowledged  common  cause  of  lb- 
Jury — objects  thrown  from  the  rear  of  t^e 
machine  into  the  feet  and  legs  of  operators — 
that  had  been  specifically  cited  by  Professor 
Knapp  ye&rs  ago.  The  1968  standards  Ui- 
cluded  no  provision  for  an  amazingly  simple 
protection  device,  a  trailing  shield  t£iat 
would  drag  on  the  ground  behind  the  ma- 
chine. Only  one  manufacturer  on  its  own 
offered  the  feature. 

Bertram  Strauss,  an  engineer  with  Coti- 
sxmiers  Union,  who  has  followed  the  evolution 
of  lawn  mowers  over  the  past  seventeen 
years,  also  attacks  the  1968  standards,  ""rtie 
new  version  underplays  a  great  many  of  tbe 
hazards  which  exist  in  a  lawn  mower.  .  .  T^ot 
once  In  the  1968  Instructions  do  they  mi 
tion  the  possibility  that  debris  can  be  hur: 
from  one  of  these  mowers.  In  the  1964  v^r 
Blon,  It  was  mentioned  a  great  many  tlm^ 
Strauss,  whose  testimony  helped  to  expose 
the  Industry,  was  himself  attacked  for  qo- 
ing  so — not  by  industry  representatives  Hut 
by  a  National  Safety  Council  employee  wjho 
is  a  member  of  the  OPEI  safety  standards 
committee. 

Asked  why  an  Industry  would  skimp  Ion 
safety  features  for  a  dangerous  product, 
Elklnd  answers:  "When  you  have  to  rsly 
on  the  consensus  of  an  Industry  to  achiiive 
a  safety  standard,  that  means  a  small  ptr 
centage  of   the  affected  Industry  can   v<  ito 
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progress.  What  can  cause  a  manufacturer 
to  vote  against  an  Improved  standard?  You 
can  speculate  on  a  number  of  reasons:  a 
stockpile  of  existing  parts  that  would  have 
to  be  scrapped;  a  retooling  problem  or  an 
assembly-line  consideration  that  would  In- 
volve additional  expense;  an  existing  favor- 
able contract  to  purchase  parts.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  sound  business  reasons  that  mili- 
tate against  change." 

The  commission  uncovered  still  more  mis- 
deeds. A  staff  investigation  of  216  rotaries 
on  sale  In  retail  stores  revealed  that  at  least 
one-quarter  failed  to  comply  with  the  min- 
imal standards.  Nevertheless,  all  the  ma- 
chines bore  the  safety  seal!  This  finding 
"really  turned  us  off  with  regard  to  that  in- 
dustry," Elklnd  recalls.  Furthermore,  In  ad- 
ministering the  program,  the  OPEI  had  no 
system  for  verifying  compliance  or  for  penal- 
izing offenders,  if  by  chance  violations  were 
reported.  Of  course,  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  recall  of  machines. 

At  a  public  hearing.  Chairman  Elklnd 
called  the  certification  activity  a  "mislead- 
ing fraud  as  a  guide  for  the  buyer."  The  com- 
mission referred  the  findings  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  says  It  is  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  proposed  federal  product 
safety  legislation  before  undertaking  any 
'investigation  and  prosecution  of  Its  own.  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  In  cases  where 
responsible  manufacturers  might  want  to 
set  industry-wide  product  standards  for 
safety,  they  encounter  antitrust  dlfBcultles 
when  It  comes  to  policing,  enforcing  and 
penalizing  violators,  all  of  which  are  func- 
tions considered  the  prerogative  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  reaction  to  the  latest  round  of  stinging 
criticism,  the  industry  last  svunmer  put  Its 
standards-making  operation  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Association  (ANSI),  a  voluntary  body, 
and  contracted  with  an  Independent  testing 
laboratory  to  check  mowers  for  compliance 
with  the  standards.  The  irony  Is  that  the 
same  standards  that  the  product  safety  com- 
mission had  attacked  now  take  on  an  aura 
of  even  greater  credibility.  A  redesigned 
safety  seal  carries  an  attribution  to  ANSI  as  a 
"national  standard."  Meanwhile,  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  Industry  first  notified  El- 
kind  that  it  had  Initiated  a  "crash  program" 
for  further  revising  its  standards. 

Many  mechanisms  do  exist  for  protecting 
the  consumer  but,  like  the  technique  of  in- 
dustry self-regvilatlon,  all  are  seriously 
flawed.  Safety  education  campaigns,  in  the 
manner  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  are 
Industry's  favorite  approach  because  they 
have  the  least  effect  on  production  operations 
and  profit  margins.  Too  frequently,  however, 
safety  education  Is  substituted  for  more 
stringent  design,  and  It  Is  Ignored  in  the  one 
situation  where  safety  instruction  might 
pay  off — the  point  of  sale.  (One  retailer  told 
me,  when  I  p>osed  as  a  shopper,  that  I  was 
acting  like  a  woman  for  Inquiring  about  the 
hazards  of  the  rotary  mower.) 

Moreover,  while  trade  associations  sponsor 
safety  campaigns,  an  individual  manufac- 
t\xrer  can  counter  such  public  service  appeals 
with  promotions  that  play  up  ha2ardous  uses 
of  a  product  that  stimulate  sales.  For  ex- 
ample :  ads  that  depict  a  kid  stunting  a  bike 
in  the  way  that  a  cowboy  makes  his  pony 
rear. 

Warning  and  caution  notices,  though  use- 
ful, also  have  drawbacks  as  safety  measures. 
In  the  absence  of  standards  to  assure  per- 
manence, they  can  be  obliterated  when 
affixed  to  a  durable  product.  On  the  other 
hand,  warnings  detailed  in  the  literature 
accompanying  a  product  may  be  buried  in 
the  text  or  soft-pedaled  in  tone.  For  this 
reason,  one  large  retail  chain  had  to  rewrite 
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the  literature  accompanying  its  supplier's 
store-b"rand  appliances.  Some  warnings  are 
obviously  futile:  buyers  of  rotary  mowers, 
for  example,  are  advised  to  rake  their  lawn 
for  stones,  wire  and  other  debris  before 
cutting  the  grass. 

Insurance  companies  are  a  potential  force 
for  assuring  continuing  safety  innovations 
in  product  design,  but  few,  according  to  com- 
mission testimony,  carry  out  effective  cas- 
ualty reduction  programs,  and  none  provides 
public  warnings  on  particularly  dangerous 
models  or  brands.  Liability  Insurance  can 
even  reduce  a  manufacturer's  willingness  to 
remove  hazards — as  long  as  damage  awards 
are  not  so  heavy  as  to  raise  premiums  unduly. 

A  Business  Week  report  on  consumerism 
said:  "Redesigning  the  product — actually  do- 
ing something — Is  the  last  defense  of  busi- 
ness". Industry  is  now  walling  over  the  huge 
damage  settlements  Juries  are  awarding  vic- 
tims of  product-related  accidents,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  federal  pressures,  that 
may  be  the  most  effective  way  to  make  manu- 
facturers sensitive  to  safety  problems.  The 
shortcoming,  of  course.  Is  that  a  husband's 
eye  must  first  be  lost  or  a  child  badly  scalded. 

A  Hughes  Aircraft  Corp.  engineer,  Willie 
Hammer,  writing  in  Machine  Design,  defines 
the  problem  of  safe  design  in  consumer  prod- 
ucts. "The  number  of  accidents  that  occur 
daily  Indicates  that  designers  are  falling  to 
apply  and  provide  suitable  preventive  meas- 
ures. A  major  reason  for  the  failure  is  the 
multiplicity  of  requirements  and  considera- 
tions for  jjerformance,  cost,  time,  size  and 
weight.  .  .  .  Safety  is  often  one  of  the  re- 
quirements that  suffers." 

Since  engineers  respond  to  the  priorities  of 
their  managers  who.  In  tiirn,  are  guided  by 
the  market,  mere  exhortation  about  safe  de- 
sign will  never  bring  it  about.  The  question 
becomes,  how  can  product  safety  be  made  a 
top  concern?  The  commission  answers  the 
question  by  calling  for  a  "federal  presence" 
In  the   field,  a  product  safety  agency. 

The  fate  of  the  recommendation  is  still  in 
doubt.  Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
legislation  already  Introduced,  which  in- 
cludes a  Senate  Commerce  Committee  bill 
that  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  what  the  product 
safety  commission  drew  up.  Meanwhile,  the 
Administration  is  silent  on  the  subject.  At  a 
press  conference  last  summer,  Elklnd  reflected 
on  the  inertia  over  product  safety.  Perhaps 
musing  over  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  P»omography  (with  which  he  shared  a 
building) ,  he  said,  "Unfortunately,  product 
safety  has  no  sex  appeal." 
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SPACE  PROGRAM  IS  VALUABLE  ON 
EARTH 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  on  Monday,  March  15,  1971, 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  points 
up  well  the  importance  of  a  continued 
strong  national  space  program.  As  the 
Congress  considers  the  state  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  in  review  of  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget,  this  editorial 
does  much  to  point  up  the  ne^d  for  a 
strong  national  space  effort  and  con- 
tinued support  for  a  vigorous  manned 
space  flight  program.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


Space  Program  Is  Valtjablk  on  Earth 
Advocates  of  maintaining  the  American 
space  program  are  having  to  defend  it  in  Con- 
eress  against  complaints  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  manned  flight  as  compared  with 
ujunanned  exploration  are  not  enough  to 
merit  the  danger  and  greater  expense  and 
that  the  space  program  Is  taking  money  that 
ought  to  be  spent  on  improving  the  condition 
of  humans  on  earth. 

George  Low,  acting  administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  to  say  that 
American  astronauts  have  shown  that  "man 
belongs  in  space,  that  man  can  achieve  ob- 
lectives  well  beyond  the  capabilities  of  any 
raachlne."  NASA  is  asking  for  $3,153  blUion, 
its  tightest  budget  in  10  years. 

The  Russians  deny  this.  They  have  sent 
unmanned  vehicles  to  the  moon  and  have 
returned  one  with  a  few  ounces  of  moon  dust. 
Their  claim  that  they  can  do  as  well  with 
unmanned  expeditions  as  with  manned  ones 
has  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  beaten  badly  In  the  race 
to  the  moon. 

Three  American  manned  expeditions  to  the 
moon  have  suppUed  scientists  around  the 
world  with  rock  specimens.  About  200  pounds 
have  been  returned.  Scientific  Instruments 
have  been  placed  there  to  furnish  continu- 
ing Information  to  earth  scientists.  Our  men 
have  walked  on  the  moon's  surface  and  know 
by  their  own  experience  the  feel  of  that 
strange  grotind  and  the  effect  of  the  lower 
gravity  of  the  moon. 

But,  manned  or  unmanned,  the  space  pro- 
gram already  Is  showing  its  value  In  many 
ways.  It  has  brought  great  benefits  in  com- 
munications. The  most  obvious,  though  not 
necessarily  the  most  Important  of  these,  is 
live  television  across  oceans.  The  space  pro- 
gram has  brought  aids  to  navigation,  to 
weather  forecasting,  including  the  spotting 
of  hurricanes  information.  It  has  been  use- 
ful in  surveying  of  forests  and  farm  lands. 
In  spotting  geological  faults  with  the  pros- 
pects of  finding  areas  of  profitable  mining.  It 
has  provided,  as  byproducts  of  the  research 
necessary  for  the  programs,  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  techniques  valuable  to  medicine 
and  industry.  The  list  will  grow. 

For  these  reasons  the  space  program  Is 
worth  its  cost.  For  other  reasons  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  dominate  space.  No  matter  what  the  trea- 
ties say  about  peaceful  use  of  space  they  wlU 
be  useless  if  there  is  none  to  challenge  a  vio- 
lator. We  do  not  know  yet  the  extent  of  the 
miltlary  value  of  space  domination.  It  could 
be  supremacy  over  the  earth.  At  present  the 
United  States  alone  is  capable  of  seeing  that 
it  does  not  happen. 

We  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  continue  to 
develop  our  capability  of  maneuvering,  ex- 
ploring and  existing  in  space. 


ECONOMICS  AND  THE  ALASKA 
PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
now  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
has  been  the  topic  of  increasingly  heated 
debate.  But  two  of  the  most  Important 
and,  imfortunately,  least  discussed  as- 
pects of  the  800-mile  pipeline,  are  the 
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economic  and  national  security  assump- 
tions behind  the  arguments  for  the  im- 
mediate building  of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
One  of  the  most  cogent  and  incisive 
statements  submitted  during  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  hearings  on  its  draft 
environmental  impact  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington was  one  by  Richard  Norgaard,  a 
professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  It 
Is  concerned  with  these  two  vital  issues. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  impor- 
tant statement,  which  follows: 

Statement  by  Richard  B.  Norgaard 
My  name  is  Richard  B.  Norgaard.  I  am  an 
acting  assistant  professor  of  Agrlcultiual 
Economics  at  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California.  I  spent  the  summer 
of  1970  investigating  the  consequences  of 
petroleimi  development  in  Alaska  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Ford  Foundation  financed  team 
studying  Alaska  resource  use  confilcts.  I  have 
flown  the  entire  pipeline  route  and  discussed 
the  project  with  many  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  I  have  written  an  article  on 
petroleum  development  in  Alaska  that  wiU 
be  published  shortly  in  the  Natural  Resources 
Journal. 

The  environmental  impact  statement  at- 
tempts to  establish  two  points:  1).  that  a 
pipeline  which  satlsfles  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  stipulations  will  do  the  least 
damage  to  the  environment  of  all  transport 
alternatives,  and  2).  that  the  Inevitable  en- 
vironmental losses  that  will  result  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  for  the  strength, 
growth,  and  secvirlty  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  must  truly  choose  between  degrading 
our  environment  and  defending  the  security 
of  our  nation,  then  I  would  select  the  latter 
option.  Fortunately,  these  are  not  our  alter- 
natives. The  present  plans  to  transport  oil 
from  the  North  Slope  can  be  improved  upon, 
and  North  Slope  oil  is  not  essential  to  this 
nation's  defense  in  the  forseeable  future. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  p>etroleum 
Industry  Intends  to  spend  up  to  2  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  pipeline.  Approximately  another 
3  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  diu-lng  the  flrst 
35  years  operating  the  pipeline  and  shipping 
the  oU  from  Valdez  to  Washington  and  Cal- 
ifornia. It  appears  that  the  industry  is  being 
stretched  to  the  limit.  4  billion  dollars,  as  a 
fellow  agricultural  economist  put  it,  is  a  lot 
of  potatoes.  But  how  much  can  the  Industry 
spend  on  transportation  and  still  earn  a 
normal  rate  of  return  from  the  North  Slope? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  enlightening. 
Crude  oil  sells  for  about  $3.26  per  barrel  on 
the  West  Coast.  Due  to  the  high  productivity 
of  the  North  Slope  wells,  development  and 
extraction  costs  wUl  probably  be  less  than 
15  cents  per  barrel.  This  leaves  $3.10  per  bar- 
rel for  transportation,  royalties,  and  amor- 
tization of  lease  bonus  and  exploration  ex- 
penditures. If  we  assiune  that  production 
will  start  in  1975  at  the  rate  of  600,000  bar- 
rels per  day,  increase  to  2  mUlion  barrels  per 
day  In  1980,  and  maintain  that  level  through 
the  year  3000,  then  the  present  barrel  equiv- 
alent using  an  8%  rate  of  discoxmt  is  5,168,- 
000,000  barrels,  or  a  present  value  of  more 
than  16  billion  dollars  at  the  well  head. 

The  industry  has  already  invested  913  mil- 
lion dollars  in  lease  bonus  payments  to  the 
state  and  a  much  smaller  amount  for  ex- 
ploration expenses  and  rental  payments  to 
the  Federal  government.  These  past  outlays 
including  interest  cost  come  to  less  than  1.25 
billion  dollars  at  the  very  most.  That  leaves 
14.75  blUlon  dollars  for  transportation  and 
royalties.  In  order  for  the  industry  to  earn 
a  normal  return,  the  well  head  price  per 
barrel  must  cover  the  16  cent  extraction  cost 
plus  the  amortization  per  barrel  of  the  1.35 
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billion  dollar  Investment  In  lease  bonus  and 
exploration  expenditures.  This  latter  amount 
comes  to  22  cents  per  barrel.  Thus  the  well 
head  price  exclusive  of  royalties  and  sever- 
ance tax  must  be  at  least  37  cents.  The  State 
of  Alaska  will  collect  a  royalty  and  sever- 
ance tax  which  together  simount  to  about 
20%  of  the  well  head  price,  therefor*  tne 
weU  head  price  could  be  as  low  as  46  cents 
and  leave  the  Industry  earning  a  normal  re- 
turn. $3.25  less  $0.46  leaves  a  total  of  $2.79 
per  barrel  for  transportation.  That  amount 
times  the  percent  barrel  equivalent  of  5  bil- 
lion plus  barrels  means  that  the  present 
value  of  the  next  twenty  flve  years  of  trans- 
portation expenditures  could  be  as  high  as 
14.5  billion  dollars  and  still  leave  the  in- 
dustry earning  a  normal  return. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  what  the 
total  transport  bill  could  be,  how  much  has 
been  spent  on  determining  the  best  mode 
and  route?  The  Manhattan  project  cost 
about  $50  million.  It  would  be  pretentious 
to  credit  the  Industry  with  an  additional  $50 
million  expenditure  on  mode  and  route 
choice  although  more  than  this  has  been 
spent  on  surveys  and  foundation  tests  for  the 
particular,  preconceived  pipeline  route.  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  spent  additional  sums, 
but  these,  too,  have  mostly  been  spent  test- 
ing a  particular  mode  and  route  and,  of 
course,  have  been  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  Nev- 
ertheless, let  us  pretend;  we  will  assume  that 
about  $100  million  has  been  spent  investi- 
gating transportation  alternatives.  An  ex- 
penditure of  this  magnitude,  however,  is 
only  about  7/10  of  1%  of  the  total  possible 
transfwrtation  bill.  When  one  considers  that 
any  knowledge  acquired  would  also  aid  In 
future  decisions  concerning  petroleum  trans- 
port from  other  arctic  regions  of  Alaska  and 
Canada,  It  Is  difficult  to  convince  oneself  that 
an  all  out  effort  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  transporting  oU  from  the 
arctic. 

Next,  let  us  presume  that  a  pipeline  to  Val- 
dez is  the  best  form  of  transjxjrt.  How  much 
could  be  sp>ent  on  the  pipeline  and  still  leave 
the  Industry  earning  a  normal  return?  Ship- 
ping costs  between  Valdez  and  the  lower  West 
Coast  will  be  40  cents  p>er  barrel  at  the  very 
most   during  the  coming  25   years.  It  will 
probably  cost  no  more  than  15  cents  per  bar- 
rel to  operate  the  pipeline.  That  leaves  $2.25 
per  barrel  to  pay  for  the  pipeline.  This  means 
that  the  pipeline  coiild  cost  as  much  as  11.8 
bUlion  dollars  and  still  leave  the  industry 
earning   a  r.ormal  return.  Present  pipeline 
plans  will  probably  cost  about  2  billion  dol- 
lars to  complete.  If  these  plans  are  foUowed, 
stockholders  and  the  State  of  Alaska  will  re- 
ceive a  profit  of  9.8  billion  dollars.  We  are 
not  faced  with  a  choice  between  no  pipeline 
or  a  pipeline  with  attendant  and  inevitable 
damage.  The  alternatives  before  us  are  pro- 
tecting the   environment   or  enriching   the 
stockholders     of     the     petroleum    industry. 
I    am    not    arguing    that    the    stockholder'^ 
do  not  deserve  profits;   I  am  a  strong  ad- 
vocate  of   private   enterprise   and  the  mar- 
ket   mechanism.     But     the     public     is     in- 
volved   in    the    decision    to    grant    a    pipe- 
line  permit   because    of   the   pubUc    Inter- 
est in  environmental  quality;   it  is  Imixw- 
tant  that  this  decision  be  conducted  in  a 
relevant  framework.  We  are  not  choosing  be- 
tween preserving  the  environment  and  pro- 
tecting our  national  security.  We  are  choos- 
ing between  cheap  means  of  transporting  the 
oil  from  the  North  Slope  and  enriching  pe- 
troleum industry  stockholders  versus  more 
expensive  means  of  transport  and  protecting 
the  Interests  of  those  who  value  a  national 
environment. 

Could  the  environment  be  better  protected 
If  up  to  six  times  as  much  was  ^>ent  on  the 
construction  of  the  pipeline?  Of  course  it 
could.  No  engineer  would  argue  otherwise. 
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There  could  be  more  and  better  safety  valvei  l 
More  of  the  pipe  could  be  put  above  ground, 
and  more  could  be  spent  on  wildlife  cross- 
ings. We  can  do  more,  much  more,  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  But  let's  proceed  t3 
the  second  point  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact report.  Is  the  oil  necessary  for  the 
strength,  growth,  and  security  of  the  Unite  1 
States? 

It  Is  Intriguing  that  this  particular  sourc  b 
of  oil  Is  now  so  necessary  to  our  nations  1 
defense.  Surely  we  would  have  found  means 
to  assure  our  strength,  growth,  and  securltjr 
If  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  had  not  been  dle- 
covered  three  years  ago.  The  conspicuous  ab- 
sense  of  government  action  to  prevent  ths 
dire  consequences  of  a  future  oil  shortagB 
prior  to  February  1968  strongly  suggests  tha  t 
the  defense  Issue  does  not  belong  in  the  en(- 
vlronmental  Impact  report.  Nevertheless,  let^ 
consider  the  Intersection  of  national  defenalB 
and  petroleum  policies. 

The  U.S.  shoxild  have  some  means  of  fuB- 
fllllng  the  essential  demand  for  petroleui|i 
during  a  non-nuclear  war  or  lesser  confronta^ 
tlon  that  would  perhaps  prevent  our  uslnk 
Mid-Eastern  or  even  South  American  cruds 
oil.  We  could  prepare  for  this  emergency  b? 
1).  restricting  Imports  and  maintaining  i 
rising  domestic  price  for  crude  oil  which  en  - 
coxirages  the  petroleum  Industry  to  develo) 
and  produce  from  ever  more  exx>enslve  U.Si. 
deposits,  or  2) .  setting  aside  specific,  tullj 
developed  and  maintained,  petroleum  de- 
posits capable  of  meeting  our  needs  in  a  fu- 
ture emergency  and  using  Inexpensive  for- 
eign crude  oil  during  times  of  relative  peac< . 

We  have  basically  followed  the  first  alter^ 
native  since  1956.  The  cost  has  been  blgU. 
The  East  Coast  pays  about  $3.89  per  barrel 
for  domestic  crude  oU  whereas  the  dellverel 
price  of  Mid  Eastern  crude  Is  only  about 
«2.25  per  barrel.  The  total  losa  to  society  froE  i 
using  high  cost  U.S.  oil  has  been  estlmate<l 
to  be  as  much  as  3.9  billion  dollars  per  year. 
This  cost  will  increase  as  the  domestic  pries 
of  crude  oil  rises  in  response  to  Increase! 
costs  of  developing  U.S.  deposits  over  tlm( . 
At  best,  this  Is  a  short  run  solution  slnos 
consuming  our  fixed  supply  of  petroleum 
now  during  times  of  peace  ultimately  mean  3 
that  It  win  not  be  avaUable  for  defense  latei . 

Economists  have  long  advocated  that  ths 
second  alternative,  setting  aside  fully  de- 
veloped and  maintained  petroleum  reserves 
for  emergency  use,  would  be  superior.  Di. 
S.  L.  McDonald  has  Identified  the  beneficial 
secxirlty  and  efficiency  aspects  of  this  pro- 
posal. Drs.  W.  J.  Mead  and  P.  E.  Sorensoii 
have  calculated  that  we  could  maintain  re- 
serve capacity  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  cos; 
of  restricting  imports  and  maintaining  pro- 
ducing capacity. 

But  the  North  Slope,  oil  does  not  partic- 
ularly add  to  our  security  under  either  of 
the  defense  policy  alternatives.  Russia,  aftet 
all,  U  a  mere  600  miles  from  Prudhoe  Bay. 
The  pipeline  would  be  vulnerable  and  dllfir 
cult  to  repair.  And  it  would  be  as  difficult  tp 
protect  tankers  between  Valdez  and  the  lowef 
48  as  It  would  be  to  protect  tankers  betweeA 
Venezuela  and  the  U.S.  The  oil  we  rely  oi^ 
for  national  defense  must  come  from  th# 
lower  48  states.  In  short,  national  defense  i$ 
not  an  Issue  with  respect  to  Interior's  declt 
slon  to  grant  a  pipeline  permit  between  Prud' 
hoe  Bay  and  Valdez. 
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WHAT      AMERICANS      CAN      LEARN 
FROM  ISRAEL 


SUMMER  INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  reflled  House  Resolution  331 
along  with  41  cosponsors  which  would  ex- 
tend the  summer  intern  program  as 
originally  provided  for  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 416  of  the  89th  Congress. 

In  1966  when  the  House  passed  House 
Resolution  416,  minimal  funds  were  set 
aside  enabling  each  Member  to  employ 
one  summer  intern.  I  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  last  summer  and  found 
the  summer  internship  program  a  wel- 
come addition  to  my  oflQce.  My  only  re- 
gret was  that  more  adequate  funds  were 
unavailable  to  offer  this  opportunity  to 
the  many  other  young  people  interested 
in  participating  in  the  congressional 
process  and  learning  how  the  Govern- 
ment operates. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  found  that 
congressional  interns  supplement  regu- 
lar staff  and  supply  much-needed  man- 
power. In  addition  the  present  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  diflBculty  in  finding 
employment  has  affected  our  young  peo- 
ple in  their  search  for  summer  jobs.  This 
expanded  intern  program  can  help  to 
provide  a  number  of  additiontd  jobs  for 
those  young  people  who  are  interested 
in  seeking  summer  employment  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  but  who  have  been  hin- 
dered by  a  lack  of  subsistence  funding. 

Furthermore,  spending  productive 
time  in  Washington  affords  a  yoimg  per- 
son an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his 
Government  fli-sthand.  It  has  been 
widely  publicized  that  many  young  peo- 
ple are  disenchanted  with  this  Govern- 
ment and  regard  it  with  some  distrust. 
In  view  of  this  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  allow  some  of  our  young  people 
to  work  within  the  Government  and  to 
learn  about  the  process  through  individ- 
ual participation. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  therefore,  hope 
this  resolution  will  find  widespread  sup- 
port In  the  House  and  provide  students 
with  adequate  funding  support  in  order 
to  establish  a  viable  internship  program. 
The  resolution,  as  proposed,  is  a  begin- 
ning to  establishing  an  even  more  mean- 
ingful intern  program.  The  total  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  two  additional 
summer  interns  is  small  and  well  worth 
the  ensuing  advantages  to  both  the 
young  people  hired  and  to  the  congres- 
sional OflQce. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  an  important  ad- 
dress by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Jabies  Buckley, 
upon  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  Senator's  address,  entitled 
"What  Americans  Can  Learn  From 
Israel,"  delivered  at  the  American  Zion- 
ist Federation's  23d  anniversary  cele- 
bration, denoting  the  independence  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Buckley  is  quite  right  when  he 
asserts  that : 

The  threat  Imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  a  fantasy  concocted  by  the  Pentagon. 
It  Is  real  and  increasingly  seriously. 

He  pointed  out  that: 

The  Soviets  are  rapidly  building  a  military 
position  from  which  they  hope  to  dominata 
the  Middle  Bast,  to  extend  their  Influence 
Into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  to  outflank  Europe  on  the  South  by 
an  extension  of  their  military  presence 
across  the  coast  of  North  Africa. 

He  went  on  to  detail  the  Soviet  and 
Arab  military  buUdup  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Congress 
should  heed  the  words  of  Senator  Buck- 
ley in  terms  of  correctly  assessing  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  Middle  East.  I  had 
the  honor  to  meet  privately  with  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  and  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  in  Jerusalem  a  few 
days  ago  and  can  attest  to  the  very  real 
concern  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator's  im- 
portant address  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  address  follows : 
What  Americans  Can  Leabn  From  Israel 
(A  speech  by  Senator  James  L.  Buckley,  Con- 
servative-Republican   of    New   York,    pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  the  American  Zionist 
Federation's  23rd  Anniversary  Celebration 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  Ctirnegle  Hall,  New 
York  City,  April  28,  1971) 
We  are  meeting  tonight  to  celebrate  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  our  coun- 
try, the  rebirth  23  years  ago  of  the  State  of 
Israel.    Throughout    the    world    millions   of 
other  men  and  women  will  be  meeting  this 
spring  for  this  same  purpose.  Many  thou- 
sands of  them,  however,  will  not  be  able  to 
gather  openly  as  we  do  here  In  a  land  that 
still  enjoys  the  priceless  blessings  of  free- 
dom. They  will  meet  In  secret,  wondering 
whether  they  will  once  more  be  Interrupted 
by  a  hostile  knock  at  the  door. 

Among  the  millions  there  will  be  many,  as 
in  my  own  case  and  in  that  of  others  In  this 
hall  tonight,  who  are  not  Jews.  For  although 
the  rebirth  of  Israel  has  a  peculiar  and  ab- 
solute significance  for  Jews,  the  existence  of 
Israel  Is  more,  much  more,  than  a  merely 
Jewish  fact. 

Others,  too,  have  the  right  to  celebrate  this 
anniversary — ^perhaps  moet  plcOnly  those 
others  who  are.  like  myself.  Christian  and 
American.  For  Christians  as  for  Jews,  Israel 
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is  the  Holy  Land  of  our  God  and  our  proph- 
ets, the  land  from  which  came  the  book 
that  for  both  Jews  and  Christians  Is  holy. 

And  as  Americans,  of  whatever  Inheritance 
and  faith,  we  also  have  the  right  to  celebrate 
this  anniversary.  Our  nation  was  the  first  to 
recognize  and  acclaim  the  renewed  State  of 
Xsrael.  And  we  can  rightfully  take  pride  in 
our  massive  and  continuing  support.  In 
money,  arms  and  skills  as  well  as  friendship, 
that  has  helped  make  Israel  a  living,  dynamic 
reality. 

It  might  seem  odd  to  refer  to  the  rebirth 
of  Israel,  as  I  did  earlier,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  our  century.  After  all, 
by  quantitative  standards  Israel  doesn't 
amount  to  much.  Its  fewer  than  three  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  are  hardly  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  of  the  world's  population.  And  while 
Israel's  area  seems  subject  to  change  without 
much  notice,  even  Its  largest  scale  Is  smaller 
than  all  but  six  of  our  constituent  states. 

In  this  postwar  generation  sixty  or  so  new 
nations  have  appeared  or  gained  Independ- 
ence. Many  of  them  are  many  times  bigger 
than  Israel  in  area,  population  and  material 
resources.  Yet  somehow  Israel  looms  as  more 
significant,  by  far,  than  any  but  perhaps 
three  or  four  of  these  new  or  newly  Inde- 
pendent states.  Most  of  them  simply  don't 
count,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  global 
scene.  But  Israel  counts,  Israel  matters — as 
her  enemies  will  agree  as  quickly  as  her 
friends. 

The  brillant  Polish  writer,  Leopwld  Tyr- 
mand,  who  left  Poland  a  few  years  ago  to 
settle  In  this  country,  made  the  point  about 
how  Israel  counts  In  his  reflections  on  a  re- 
cent Journey  of  his  to  Israel.  I  quote  from  the 
book  he  Ironically  calls  Notebooks  of  a 
Dilettante: 

"The  stubborn,  burning  desire  to  be — ^to  stir- 
vive,  to  exist — has  always  been  the  substance 
of  Jewish  history.  It  has  turned  Into  politi- 
cal fact  in  this  most  hazy  epoch  when  na- 
tions and  states  are  and  are  not  at  the  same 
time.  Few  would  den^,  I  hope,  that  we  face 
the  existence  of  some  states  and  nations  that 
practically  do  not  exist  at  all.  But  Israel  Is 
and  exists  and  Is  present  everywhere:  In  dis- 
play windows  of  Its  maritime  line  on  the 
Avenue  De  L'Opera  in  Paris,  at  every  airport 
m  Western  Europe  with  Its  modern  air  serv- 
ice, on  every  radio  program  with  Hava 
Nagila.  The  Mogen  David  banner  waves 
throughout  the  world  at  youth  festivals, 
musical  events,  cardiologists'  International 
gatherings,  chess  championships,  and  com- 
mercial expositions.  It  is  familiar,  hated,  de- 
spised by  Its  perennial  foes  and  desplsers.  but 
it  is  present.  We  may  worry  about  what  Is 
Iffecarious  and  Insecure  In  this  existence :  we 
may  be  troubled  that  its  very  being  is  ques- 
tioned. But  it  is;  It  exists.  Unlike,  for  exam- 
ple. Bulgaria. . ." 

Americans,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  often 
discuss  and  frequently  argue  about  what  we 
have  done  or  should  do  to  help  Israel :  In  the 
way  of  sending  money  or  missiles  or  tourist 
w  aircraft  or — the  Item  with  which  we,  like 
most  people,  are  most  generous  of  all — ad- 
vice. But  I  want  to  Bi>end  a  few  minutes  to- 
night listing  some  of  the  things  that  Israel 
can  give  us:  specifically,  some  of  the  things 
that  modem  Israel  can  teach  Americans. 

First  of  all,  Israel  can  teach  us  that  loyalty 
to  one's  country,  patriotism — I  will  use  the 
old-fashioned  word — is  not  something  merely 
quaint  and  archaic  like  a  Norman  Rockwell 
cover  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  fifty 
years  ago,  or  something  stupid  and  embar- 
rassing as  the  Intellectually  chic  take  for 
granted,  or  something  vicious  and  depraved 
88  Herblock  and  much  of  the  left  have  tried 
to  persuade  us. 

I  remember  how,  during  my  several  visits 
to  Israel  I  have  been  struck  by  the  warm 
pride  In  their  country,  concern  for  It  and 
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Identification  with  It,  that  is  felt  behind 
the  words  of  every  Israeli  I  talked  to.  Of 
course,  it  wouldn't  have  been  a  Jewish  oo\in- 
try  If  there  hadn't  been  Jokoe  and  wise- 
cracks and  complaints  about  what  was  go- 
ing on.  But  the  warm  glow  of  the  patriotic 
pride  was  also  always  there. 

Many  Americans  today  have  forgotten, 
many  younger  Americans  have  never  learned, 
the  meaning  of  that  profound  and  dignified 
loyalty  toward  one's  country,  one's  homeland, 
that  nearly  all  Israelis  feel — though  In  most 
of  our  past  it  was  one  of  the  deepest  ele- 
ments In  the  American  experience.  Of  course 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  loyalty  that  the 
Roman  poets  described,  the  profound  but 
reasoned  loyalty  that  is  Inseparable  from 
loyalty  to  family,  to  neighbors,  to  ancestors, 
to  roots. 

Without  roots  the  soul  withers.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  the  human  spirit 
can  find  sufficient  nourishment  in  some  ab- 
stract universal  idea  of  humanity  as  a  whole 
or  In  a  theoretical  world  citizenship.  We 
must  have  something  closer,  warmer,  some- 
thing vrith  blood  In  It,  our  blood  and  the 
blood  of  our  fathers.  I  pity  those  of  our 
young  fellow-citizens  who  are  being  seduced 
by  sophistries  or  their  own  arrogance  Into 
hating  and  renouncing  their  country.  De- 
prived of  their  country,  they  will  soon 
find  that  they  have  entered  a  wasteland,  cut 
off  from  their  fellow-men  and  fellow-feel- 
ing. Let  them  learn  from  the  Israelis. 

A  second  and  still  more  profound  lesson 
that  the  Israelis  can  teach  or,  rather,  re- 
mind us  of:  among  the  noblest  human  vir- 
tues are  to  be  numbered — courage,  discipline, 
self-sacrifice.  This,  too.  Is  a  lesson  that  the 
popular  Pied  Pipers  of  oiu"  time,  and  even 
some  of  the  most  sincere  of  our  question- 
ing and  troubled  young  people,  have  over- 
looked. 

If  you  read  the  statements,  articles  and 
books  of  the  New  Left  and  of  the  spokes- 
men for  the  greening  revolution,  you  will 
never  And  a  reference  to  any  one  of  these 
virtues  that  are  among  the  indispensable 
foundations  of  a  civilized  order.  The  New 
Left  condemns,  often  convincingly,  the  bu- 
reaucratic excesses,  stultifications  and  hy- 
pocrisies of  established  society.  But  when — as 
in  the  famous  Huron  Statement  that 
launched  the  active  New  Left  movement  a 
decade  ago — when  they  describe  the  kind 
of  human  beings  they  wish  to  be,  and  to  en- 
courage others  to  be,  they  speak  only  of 
"creativity,"  "love,"  "brotherhood,"  "self- 
expression." 

These  are  also,  surely,  among  the  virtues, 
the  excellence  of  a  truly  human  experience. 
But  by  themselves,  they  are  little  more  than 
self-indulgence,  not  creative  self-expression. 
Human  beings  can  become  truly  creative, 
loving,  self-expressing  and  self-expanding, 
only  when  at  least  some  human  beings  have 
made  that  possible  by  their  courage,  their 
self-diseipHne,  and,  when  necessary,  their 
self-socri/Jce. 

Let  me  add  that  this  second  lesson  we 
may  also  learn  as  men  learned  It  over  the 
centuries  from  the  exemplars  in  the  Book 
that  we  like  the  Israelis  revere,  or  from  the 
great  writings  of  Oreece  and  Rome  and  Eu- 
rope that  combined  with  that  Book  to  give 
the  spiritual  definition  of  the  civilization  we 
share  and  defend. 

The  third  lesson  is  crystal  clear:  appease- 
ment doesn't  work.  Compromise,  adjiistment, 
negotiation,  yes.  But  appeasement  never. 

This  third  lesson  would  seem  so  obvious, 
so  self-evident,  to  an  Israeli  citizen  that  he 
would  hardly  bother  mentioning  It.  And 
none  of  us  doubts  its  proven  application  to 
Israel,  in  Israel's  geopolitlcsil  and  historical 
situation.  But  somehow  or  other  many  of 
us  stop  there,  falling  to  realize,  or  not  wish- 
ing to  realize,  that  this  is  a  lesson  of  general 
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application.  It  applies  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
exEu;tly  as  to  the  relations  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  The  harvest  of  appeasement  is 
weakness,  106s,  defeat,  and  finally  disaster. 
The  lesson  applies — let  me  not  omit  to  men- 
tion— to  Southeast  Asia  exactly  as  to  the 
Middle  East. 

The  fourth  lesson  the  Israelis  can  teach 
us  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  third:  isola- 
tionism is  impossible.  For  nations  that  have 
had  lots  of  troubles  In  and  with  the  outside 
world.  Isolationism  is  a  perennial  tempta- 
tion. It  seems  such  a  comfortable  solution: 
to  zip  ourselves  up  inside  our  borders  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  to  ruin  In  its  own 
manner  while  we  take  care  of  our  own  cab- 
bage p>atch.  But  It  doesn't  work  out  that 
way  for  nations  that  are  of  any  significance. 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  Involvement 
in  the  rest  of  the  world — economic,  political. 
Ideological,  strategic  involvement — especially 
in  a  world  that  through  advanced  technol- 
ogy has  become  so  Inter-related.  The  in- 
volvement Imposes  reciprocal  obligations 
that  cfinnot  be  avoided.  A  self-Isolated,  self- 
sufficient  fortress  America  Is  as  Impossible 
as  a  self- Isolated,  self-sufficient  fortress 
Israel.  But  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  accurate 
In  listing  this  lesson.  It  may  be  that  this 
lesson — concerning  the  Impossibility  of  Iso- 
lationism— is  one  that  Israel  as  well  ae  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  fully  learned. 

I  will  conclude  the  list  with  a  fifth  lesson 
of  a  stiU  more  general  kind,  though  several 
others  might  also  be  added.  Israel  can  teach 
Americans,  or  re-teach  them,  an  old  and 
simple  truth:  you  can't  have  it  easy — not 
at  any  rate  in  this  world.  Life  is  never  e«isy, 
either  for  an  individual  or  for  a  nation. 
You  can't  get  through  It  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  pain,  problems,  sweat,  sorrows, 
frustrations  along  with  the  joys  and  hap- 
piness you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  harvest. 

This  lesson,  too,  is  one  that  many  of  our 
current  batch  of  prophets  has  overlooked. 
They  tell  us  it  will  be  all  sunshine  and 
roses  If  we  Just  follow  their  advice  to  abolish 
capitalism  or  disarm  or  think  loving 
thoughts  or  wear  flowers  or  smoke  pot.  Is- 
raelis, who  have  been  forced  to  face  up  to  the 
reaUties  of  life,  know  otherwise.  The  easy 
way  Is  the  way  to  defeat,  enslavement,  de- 
struction. That  is  how  It  has  been,  is  and 
wlU  be. 

So  much  then  for  the  lessons  that  Ameri- 
cans can  learn  from  Israel.  I  want  to  con- 
clude by  discussing  a  little  further  the  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  Israel  and  the 
United   States. 

Everyone — and  certainly  every  foreign  of- 
fice— understands  that  there  is  and  has  from 
the  beginning  been  a  close  and  more  than 
friendly  relation  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel:  it  Is  often  and  correctly  called 
a  "special  relation." 

However,  the  elements  of  sentiment,  reli- 
gion, tradition  and  personal  ties  which  have 
given  birth  to  this  special  relationship  would 
not  be  enough  to  make  the  foundation  se- 
cure and  lasting  if  it  were  not  shored  up 
also,  from  both  sides,  by  the  strong  props 
of  national  interest.  It  Is  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States — to  Its  economic,  political 
and  strategic  Interest — that  Israel  should 
exist  and  prosper;  and  It  Is  reciprocally  to 
the  Interest  of  Israel  that  the  United  States 
should  exist  and  prosper.  This  solid  rock  of 
mutual  Interest  stands  firm  even  if,  even 
when,  sentiment  may  In  some  temporary 
squal  shift  or  waver  or  sometimes  clash. 

The  national  Interests  of  Israel  and  the 
United  States  are  consistent  and  In  Im- 
portant respects  complementary  or  converg- 
ing. But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
identical.  Indeed,  the  national  Interests  of 
two  separate  and  independent  nations  can- 
not be  Identical,  since  the  first  and  primary 
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Interest  tar  each  and  every  nation  must  be 
Its  own  existence  and  survival. 

In  the  case  of  two  nations  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent as  Israel  and  the  United  States  In 
size,  geography,  population,  wealth  and 
power.  It  woiild  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
there  could  be  an  identity  of  Interest.  Al- 
though the  existence  of  Israel  has  madi  It- 
self felt  throughout  the  world,  as  I  havd  re- 
marked, the  State  of  Israel  Is  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis a  regional  power.  The  United  Statics  Is 
not  only  based  on  a  different  continent  but 
Is,  whether  It  likes  It  or  not,  a  global  pcwer, 
and  the  major  contemporary  power. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  and  Imsvlt- 
ably.  sees  things  in  a  different  perspective. 
and  In  terms  of  a  quite  different  iT&me  of 
reference,  from  Israel's.  For  example,  joth 
Israel  and  the  United  States  want  a  peace- 
ful settlement  In  the  Mideast,  within  wtilch 
Israel — along  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
area — would  enjoy  a  reasonable  level  of  na- 
tional security.  But  Israel,  looking  out  irom 
Inside  her  small  acreage,  sees  her  present 
supreme  need  In  this  respect  as  a  physical 
border  arrangement  that  will  ensure  the 
strongest  possible  position  fOT  military  de- 
fense by  the  only  military  force  on  waich 
she  feels  certain  abe  can  always  rely:  that 
Is  to  say,  her  own. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ui.lted 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  operating  (in  a 
global  scale,  possessing  and  knowing  others 
are  possessed  of  weapons,  a  single  one  of 
which  could  wipe  out  all  of  Israel.  Israel's 
tense  concern  about  the  details  of  bound- 
aries Inevitably  seems  overwrought.  More- 
over, though  Israel  Is  a  special  friend,  there 
Is  no  American  national  Interest  promp  ting 
the  United  States  to  wish  Israel's  neighbors 
to  be  enemies.  It  Is  to  the  American  inter- 
est, rather,  that  they  also  should  be  friands, 
if  that  Is  possible. 

Granted  such  differences  In  perspective.  It 
Is  natural  that  there  should  be  from  time 
to  time  differences  of  opinion  and  policy 
between  the  Israel  and  American  govern- 
ments, sometimes  rather  serious  differences. 
But  the  Israel -American  differences  are 
never  absolute,  never  "breaking  points."  They 
can  be  discussed,  negotiated,  compromised, 
because  they  occur  within  the  framewoi  k  of 
more  fundamental  shared  interests. 

Let  me  stress  a  single  and  decisive  truth 
that  of  Itself  gxiarantees  the  union  o)  In- 
terest on  essentials.  ThU  truth  mar  be 
summed  up  in  a  simple  proposition :  so  long 
as  Israel  exists,  the  Soviet  Union  canno;  ac- 
quire hegemony  over  the  Middle  East;  can- 
not, that  is  to  say,  bring  the  Middle  East 
Into  the  Soviet  sphere — within  what  the 
Communists  are  pleased  to  call  "the  ()amp 
of  peace."  Now,  Soviet  control  of  the  M|ddle 
East  would  be  a  strategic  and  political  dis- 
aster for  Western  Europe,  for  the  NATO  al- 
liance, and  for  the  United  States.  It  follows 
that  the  United  States — apart  from  all  sen- 
timent or  morality  or  treaties — has  a  pri- 
mary Interest  in  Israel's  continuing  eitlst- 
ence.  In  Israel's  survival.  That  is  something 
that  can  be  counted  on  by  Israelis,  by  Aner- 
Icans.  and  by  the  enemies  of  Israel  and 
America,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  chang- 
ing diplomatic  appearances  from  day  to  day. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  a  fantasy  concocted  by  the  Pent(»gon. 
It  is  real,  and  Increasingly  serious.  'Vrhlle 
we  at  home  continue  to  talk  about  reoider- 
Ing  our  priorities  the  Soviets  are  ra|)ldly 
building  a  military  position  from  'nhlch 
they  hope  to  dominate  the  Middle  East,  to 
extend  their  Influence  Into  the  Persian  Qulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  outflank  Eur- 
ope on  the  south  by  an  extension  of  their 
military  presence  across  the  coast  of  forth 
Africa. 


In  Algiers,  for  example,  the  Soviets 


have 


now  stationed  a  squadron  of  approximately 
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fifteen  MIO-23  Foxbat  Fighters  and  a  squad- 
ron of  Sukhui  SU-7  attack  bombers  under 
a  secret  agreement  which  also  permits  them 
to  base  submarines  at  the  former  French 
naval  base  at  Mers  El  Keblr,  In  Libya,  they 
now  operate  maritime  reconnaissance  Bad- 
gers and  Ilyxishln  IL-38'8  from  the  former 
U.S.  Air  Force  Base  at  Wheelvis.  In  Egypt, 
the  Soviets  have  virtually  eliminated  the 
special  advantages  enjoyed  by  Israel  on  the 
eve  of  the  Six-Day  War.  They  have  deployed 
a  full  squadron  of  Foxbat  Interceptors  and 
mobile  SA-4  GANEF.  Surface-to-air  mis- 
siles; and  these  new  systems,  which  are 
manned  entirely  by  Russian  personnel,  are 
tied  together  with  the  Swamp  and  Markham 
Communications  Systems  which  prevent  the 
Israelis  from  monitoring  Soviet-Egyptian 
communications . 

This  combination  of  air  defense  systems 
makes  a  preemptive  air  strike  by  Israel— 
either  from  the  North  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  from  the  Southeast  over  the  Red 
Sea,  the  approaches  used  In  1967— most  un- 
likely. 

I  think  It  Is  worth  emphasizing  that  inde- 
pendent U.S.,  British  and  Israeli  Intelligence 
estimates  conclude  that  the  Foxbat  has  no 
serious  challenger  in  the  Middle  East.  More- 
over as  a  result  of  Ill-advised  defense  cuts 
In  this  country,  the  United  States  Is  unable 
to  supply  Israel  with  competitive  aircraft. 
We  simply  have  nothing  on  hand  In  our 
military  inventory  which  is  capable  of  chal- 
lenging the  Foxbat.  What  Is  more,  the  devel- 
opments which  I  have  cited  have  made  our 
Sixth  Fleet  an  uncertam  element  of  Ameri- 
can policy  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Because  of  the  extreme  danger  to  the  in- 
terests and  security  of  the  West  which  Is 
posed  by  Soviet  expansionism  In  the  Middle 
East,  £ind  because  Israel  sits  athwart  Soviet 
ambitions,  it  Is  to  our  common  Interest  that 
Israel's  security  and  her  right  of  access  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  be  fully  assured. 

This  will  require  borders  on  which  tihe 
Israeli  can  reasonably  rely  for  their  own  de- 
fense; and  It  should  be  understood  by  all 
seeking  ultimate  peace  in  this  troubled  area 
that  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  Israel 
to  rely  once  again  on  paper  guarantees  or 
the  llliisory  sort  of  multi-national  effort 
whose  faUure  led  to  the  Six-Day  War. 

The  definition  of  such  secure  borders  can 
only  be  arrived  at  through  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors.  Such 
negotiations  will  require  good  faiths  and 
compromise  by  all  sides  if  agreement  Is  to  be 
reached  and  the  conditions  for  peace  secured. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  it  would 
serve  no  one's  Interest,  other  than  the  Rus- 
sians', to  allow  the  Suez  Canal  to  be  reopened 
as  an  initial  step  in  the  negotiating  process 
rather  than  as  an  Integral  part  of  an  overall 
and  mutually  acceptable  resolution  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  To  open  the  Canal 
without  adequate  assurance  that  the  other 
major  Issues  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  will 
merely  facilitate  the  Soviet  penetration  of 
the  northeast  coast  of  Africa,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  while  removing 
a  principal  Inducement  to  reaching  an  over- 
all settlement. 

The  contrasting  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Israel  in  opening  the  Csuial  before 
a  final  settlement  is  agreed  upon  Illustrates 
the  basic  incompatibility  of  Russian  ambi- 
tions and   Israel's  right  to  security. 

This  Incompatibility,  this  contradiction, 
between  Israel's  survival  acd  Soviet  domi- 
nation indicates  a  sixth  lesson  for  my  list, 
a  lesson  that  Americans  and  Israelis  could 
and  should  teach  each  other.  If  It  Is,  as  It  Is, 
their  common  interest  that  Israel  should 
survive,  It  must  also  be  their  common  Inter- 
est to  resist  the  expansive  thrust  of  Com- 
munist Imperialism  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East  but  wherever  it  is  brought  to  bear. 
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1  believe  that  twth  the  present  administra- 
tion In  Washington  and  the  present  admin- 
istration in  Tel  Aviv  are  fully  aware  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  realities.  That  belief  gives  me 
confidence  that,  whatever  differences  there 
may  be  now  and  in  the  future  between  the 
two  nations,  their  friendship  will  remain 
firm  and  strong;  and  the  further  confidence 
that,  however  grave  the  troubles  that  may 
lie  ahead  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel  will 
survive  them  as  triumphantly  as  she  has 
survived  those  of  the  past  twenty-three  years. 


THE  TRAGIC  FAILURE  OP  OtIR 
WELFARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
aware  that  our  welfare  system  has  been 
a  tragic  failure.  No  one  Is  more  cognizant 
of  this  fact,  however,  than  the  Governor 
of  California,  Ronald  Reagan,  whose 
State  is  a  microcosm  of  the  problems 
experienced  across  this  Nation. 

Only  recently.  Governor  Reagan  made 
public  his  proposed  remedies  to  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered,  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  has  already 
implemented  certain  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram in  his  own  State. 

I  am  inserting  Governor  Reagan's  re- 
marks on  this  subject  as  they  appeared 
in  the  May  1  issue  of  Human  Events  in 
the  Record,  and  to  commend  them  to 
every  serious-minded  Member  and  citi- 
zen concerned  with  the  serious  inade- 
quacies of  our  welfare  system: 

The  Tragic  Failttke  of  Ottb  Weuabx 

System 

(By  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan) 

According  to  the  latest  federal  figures 
more  than  13.8  million  Americans  are  on 
welfare.  And  California,  which  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  first  In  most  things,  needless 
to  say  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
first  In  the  number  of  recipients. 

Our  state,  with  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
population,  has  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  welfare  cases.  More  than  2.4  mllUon 
Oallfornlans — one  out  of  nine  of  our  citi- 
zens— are  receiving  some  form  of  welfare. 
And  unless  we  reverse  the  trend,  by  July 
1972,  one  out  of  seven  will  be  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

These  are  statistical  facts.  But  the  tragedy 
of  the  failure  of  the  welfare  system  Is  not 
In  statistics  or  that  welfare  Is  costing  tax- 
payers more  thitn  $3  billion  a  year — It  Is  that 
welfare  Is  destroying  those  It  should  help 
and  eating  away  the  very  fibre  of  society  It- 
self. 

In  one  of  ovir  cities,  a  man  with  no  de- 
pendents who  earns  $800  a  month  went  to 
coiirt  to  prevent  a  county  from  making  him 
contribute  $20  a  month  to  support  his  aged 
mother. 

An  unemployed  young  father,  who  was  re- 
luctantly forced  to  accept  welfare,  was  told 
by  his  social  worker  that  he  must  free  him- 
self of  debts  by  declaring  personal  bank- 
ruptcy. His  household  furnishings  would 
then  be  sold  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  this  would  make  him  eligible  for  a  house 
full  of  new  ftimlture,  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"OO    ON    wnjARK" 

One  night  on  television  a  Negro  mother 
told  how  she  became  one  of  the  statistics  I 
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have  mentioned.  She  hod  never  been  on  wel- 
fare. She  supported  her  children  by  working 
from  late  afternoon  until  11  or  12  at  night. 
Each  night  she  left  the  children  In  charge  of 
the  oldest.  One  night  she  arrived  home  to 
And  a  welfare  worker  waiting  to  Inform  her 
that  her  children  would  be  taken  from  her 
unless  she  quit  work. 

"How  will  I  support  my  children,  If  I  dont 
work?"  she  asked. 

"Quit  and  go  on  welfare,"  she  was  told.  It 
apparently  never  occurred  to  the  welfare 
organization  that  it  woiild  moke  more  sense 
if  a  baby  sitter   was  provided. 

A  school  teacher  In  one  of  our  cities  earns 
an  annual  salary  of  $11,000,  yet  a  welfare 
referee  ruled  that  she  was  entitled  to  an  Aid 
for  Dependent  Children  g^ant  because  she 
had  spent  all  her  assets  to  buy  a  new  home 
and  was  unemployed  for  two  months  dtirlng 
the  summer  vacation  period. 

Another  recipient  managed  to  continue  to 
collect  welfare  while  he  earned  an  annual 
salary  of  $16,800. 

And  in  one  of  our  counties,  the  welfare 
director  had  to  go  into  court  in  an  attempt 
to  get  his  own  employes  to  release  informa- 
tion to  him  conceralng  welfare  rbuses. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  case  after 
case  that  demonstrates  how  the  original  In- 
tent of  the  welfare  program  has  been  cor- 
rupted, but  I  believe  I  have  made  my  point. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  welfare  Is  a 
cancer  that  must  be  cured  now  before  It 
destroys  our  society  Itself. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  cure 
must  come  from  Washington. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  makes  as  much  sense 
as  hiring  Typhoid  Mary  as  a  head  nurse  in 
an  intensive  care  unit.  It  is  a  solution  that 
would  only  appeal  to  those  In  federal  gov- 
ernment who  feel  that  their  own  little  bu- 
reaucratic empires  are  endangered. 

The  answer,  I  am  convinced,  must  come 
from  those  who  are  familiar  with  not  only 
ttie  disease  but  Its  symptoms. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  California  legis- 
lature a  70-polnt  program  for  welfare  reform 
which  I  believe  can  get  to  the  core  of  the 
disease.  It  was  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  professional  welfare  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  failure  of  the  system. 

The  program  has  four  basic  goals: 

1.  To  Increase  assistance  to  the  truly 
needy — the  blind,  the  aged,  the  totally  dis- 
abled and  those  who  must  depend  upon  all 
of  us  for  assistance. 

2.  To  require  those  who  are  able  to  work 
to  look  for  work,  train  for  Jobs,  serve  their 
communities  In  a  public  work  force  or  be 
cut  from  the  welfare  rolls. 

3.  To  give  the  recipients  of  Medl-Cal  (our 
state's  version  of  Medicaid)  health  coverage 
that  Is  comi>arable  to  what  the  working  men 
and  women  of  our  state  (who  pay  for  both) 
are  able  to  afford. 

4.  To  strengthen  family  responsibility  as 
the  basic  element  In  our  society. 

We  would  remove  the  aged,  the  disabled 
and  the  blind  from  the  current  welfare  struc- 
ture because  they  are  In  fact  i>ensloners.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  moke  a  monthly  call  to 
determine  that  the  old  are  getting  older. 

These  people,  who  are  deserving  of  our  help 
and  are  getting  short-changed  under  the 
present  system,  would  be  paid  through  an 
automated  system  similar  to  the  method 
used  by  Social  Security. 

The  administrative  savings  could  then  be 
used  to  Increase  the  pensions  and  add  a  lit- 
tle more  dignity,  a  little  more  pleasure  and 
meaning  to  their  lives. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  only  way  to 
measure  the  success  of  any  welfare  program 
Is  not  how  many  have  been  placed  on  the 
dole  but  how  many  have  been  removed  from 
It  and  found  their  way  Into  productive,  use- 
ftil  Uves. 

Under  our  plan,  we  would  place  the  em- 
ployables under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  De- 
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partment  of  Human  Resources  Development. 
In  effect,  the  social  worker  would  become  a 
Job  agent  and  he  would  be  judged  on  how 
many  he  placed  in  Jobs — not  on  the  relief 
rolls. 

Recipients  would  be  given  job  training  and 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  find  them 
jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

They  would  receive  the  some  benefits,  but 
they  will  be  expected  to  work  on  useful  proj- 
ects that  benefit  their  local  communities  or 
the  state,  such  as  assisting  in  child  core  cen- 
ters or  in  i>arks  and  recreation  areas. 

CLOSE    THE    LOOPHOLES 

It  Is  essential  that  we  close  the  loopholes 
for  abiises  I  have  already  mentioned  which 
allow  frauds  and  cheats  to  live  off  the  tax- 
payers while  the  truly  needy  suffer. 

Our  program  calls  for  revision  of  the  cur- 
rent ridiculous  confidentiality  statutes  that 
prevent  those  who  administer  welfare  from 
learning  essential  facts  about  recipients.  But 
at  the  s€ime  time  we  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  guarantees  of  privacy. 

It  would  also  clamp  an  absolute  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  spendable  Income  a  family 
may  have  and  continue  to  remain  on  the 
rolls,  thus  preventing  a  situation  which  now 
allows  some  families  with  incomes  of  more 
than  $1,000  per  month  legally  to  draw  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  In  basic  aid,  plus  a  full  range 
of  benefits  which  include  free  medical  care 
and  food  stamps. 

It  would  place  a  fiat  limit  of  $50  per  month 
for  work-related  expenses  and  another  $60 
for  chUd  care  and  prevent  persons  such  as 
the  $ll,000-a-year  teacher  from  qualifying 
for  welfare  simply  because  she  is  not  receiv- 
ing her  monthly  salary  during  the  summer 
vocation  period. 

We  would  require  that  "in  kind"  public 
assistance  (bonus  food  stamps,  housing  al- 
lowances, etc.)  be  considered  as  p.\rt  of  the 
family's  welfare  grant.  And  we  would  exclude 
able-bodied  adults  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  65  who  are  "voluntirlly"  unsaiployed 
from  being  eligible  for  food  stamps.  The  food 
stamp  program  was  designed  to  provide  a 
better  diet  for  the  truly  needy,  not  as  a  sub- 
sidy for  social  experiments  in  communal  liv- 
ing or  to  provide  a  bonus  for  college  students 
who  have  affluent  parents  or  aid  programs 
avaUable  to  them. 

It  wUl  close  a  loophole  that  allows  indi- 
viduals to  take  temporary  leaves  of  absence, 
declare  themselves  "without  Income"  to 
qualify  for  welfare  grants  and  then  return 
to  work  and  continue  to  collect  welfare. 

We  also  intend  to  close  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  morally  Indefensible  abuses 
of  the  welfare  system — regulations  that  al- 
low an  unwed  pregnant  girl  to  qualify  for 
AFDC  and  receive  a  free  abortion  at  the  full 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  even  if  her  parents 
are  fully  enable  of  her  support. 

Our  program  will  stop  welfcu*  recipients 
from  making  extended  visits  to  other  states 
or  even  abroad  while  they  are  receiving  a 
check  from  a  county  in  California,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  federal  government, 
will  prevent  Illegal  aliens  from  becoming  eli- 
gible for  welfare. 

We  also  Intend  to  change  regulations  that 
reward  unmarried  couples  living  together 
by  allowing  them  to  receive  more  welfare 
than  married  couples  with  families  of  equal 
size. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  welfare  cases 
in  California  Involve  an  absent  father.  We 
will  provide  effective  ways  to  track  down  and 
compel  absent  fathers  to  contribute  to  the 
mxpport  of  their  families. 

And  under  our  reform  program,  those  who 
fraudulently  claim  or  receive  welfare  funds 
will  be  subjected  to  the  same  criminal  pen- 
alties that  apply  to  other  thefts  of  funds. 

Those  who  oppose  welfare  reform  say  that 
welfare  fraud  amounts  to  only  1  or  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  cases. 

The  facts  are  that  no  one  really  knows.  No 
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one  really  knows  how  many  people  in  the 
United  States  are  receiving  welfare.  We  know 
how  many  checlu  are  moiled  out  but  we  do 
not  know  how  many  individuals  ore  getting 
several  checks  under  different  names,  in  the 
same  community,  in  the  same  state  or  even 
whether  they  are  receiving  several  checks 
from  several  states. 

Recently  In  the  Son  Francisco  Bay  orea 
0  group  of  citizens  found  out  how  easy  It  Is 
to  get  on  welfore.  Some  of  them  managed 
to  get  on  the  rolls  as  many  as  four  times  in 
one  day  in  a  single  office. 

In  Nevoda,  which  is  smoll  enough  to  moke 
o  house-to-house  check.  It  was  learned  that 
22  per  cent  of  their  welfare  recipients  were 
Ineligible. 

And  some  time  ago,  a  welfare-conducted 
Investigation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
turned  up  lees  than  2  per  cent  of  fraud.  A 
congressional  Investigation  later  determined 
that  It  was  closer  to  57  per  cent. 

Federalization  of  welfare  would  mean 
broad  rules  to  cover  every  contingency  with 
the  result  that  failures  in  the  system  will  be 
expanded  and  compounded. 

Welfare  must  be  administered  at  the  local 
level  where  recipients  are  recognized  as  peo- 
ple— people  with  problems  to  be  solved — ^not 
a  faceless  mass  whose  future  Is  determined 
by  a  distant  bureaucratic  computer. 

Our  goal  Is  to  eliminate  the  need  for  wel- 
fare Itself. 


POW/MIA  RALLY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ASIZOItA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
passion shown  Americans  in  dlfQculty  by 
their  fellow  countrymen  was  very  well 
evidenced  last  weekend  when  celebrities 
from  the  world  of  entertainment.  Air 
Force  personnel,  prominent  local  busi- 
nessmen, and  philanthropists  partici- 
pated in  a  rally  to  further  the  education 
of  the  children  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action.  The  POW-MIA 
rally  featured  a  golf  tournament  In 
which  the  "Hollywood  Hackers"  partici- 
pated, and  a  variety  show  put  on  by  the 
"Hackers."  The  sponsors  were  the  Wil- 
liams Air  Force  Base  Junior  Officers 
Council,  the  Scottsdale  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  "Hollywood  Hack- 
ers" organization. 

Proceeds  from  the  rally  in  the  amount 
of  $11,000  will  be  put  into  a  trust  to  fund 
scholarships  for  the  POW-MIA  children 
at  Arizona  State  University.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  endeavor  is  both  heartwarm- 
ing and  gratifying,  particularly  eis  it 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
cross  section  of  Americans,  who  person- 
ally contributed  of  their  time,  talents, 
and  finances  for  one  common  humani- 
tarian goal — to  do  honor  to  our  men 
who  have  contributed  their  ultimate  by 
furthering  the  educational  opportunities 
made  available  to  their  children. 

Special  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
wives  and  relatives  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  men  missing  in  action  for  the  very 
gracious  manner  in  which  they  helped  to 
host  and  marshal  the  events  in  Scotts- 
dale, Ariz.,  last  weekend.  They  were  Mrs. 
Jack  Bomar,  Mesa,  POW;  Mrs.  Larry  E. 
Carrigan.  Scottsdale,  POW;  Mrs.  George 
E.  Day,  Glendale,  POW;  Mrs.  Thomas 
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Dugan.  Phoenix,  MIA;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Ecklund.  Phoenix,  whose  sm  is 
missing  in  action;  Mrs.  G.  D.  J^mes, 
ScottBdale,  POW;  Mrs.  Harold  Kahler 
Tempe,  MLA;  Mrs.  Ronald  Packard, 
Glendale,  MIA;  Mrs.  GUbert  S.  Pajmer. 
Phoenix.  MIA;  Mrs.  Edwin  Palnigren. 
Phoenix.  MIA;  Mrs.  Martin  Steen, 
Tempe,  MLA;  Mrs.  Jack  Tomes.  Chan- 
dler, POW;  Mrs.  Charles  M.  WsUing, 
Phoenix,  MIA;  and  Mrs.  William  Tl: omp- 
son.  Scottsdale,  MIA. 

Mr.  Bob  Hope,  that  great  enterti  liner, 
who  has  dedicated  so  many  years  to 
bringing  a  little  light  and  laughter  i  o  our 
servicemen  at  home  and  abroad,  ca  me  to 
Arizona  to  contribute  his  talents  1o  the 
POW/MIA  rally.  Brig.  Gen.  "Chappie" 
James  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  a  fine  officer 
and  a  real  personality  in  his  own  right, 
also  contributed  greatly  both  to  the  vari- 
ety show  and  to  the  golf  tournamerit. 

Members  of  the  Hollywood  Hackqrs  or- 
ganization also  richly  deserving  (if  our 
gratitude  for  that  rally  were:  Eii  Bu- 
chanan, Bill  Mimms,  Eddy  Samueli  Cliff 
Norton,  Claude  Akins,  Charles  iLane, 
Jack  Narz,  Alan  Hale.  Robert  Donner. 
Warren  Berlinger,  James  Gregory,  Lou 
Krugman,  Charles  Purnell,  Buck  Searles, 
Jack  DeMave,  Peter  Haskell.  William 
Bryant,  Herbie  Faye,  Frank  Cady,  Dave 
Shaw,  Tom  Kennedy,  Jack  Albtrtson, 
Harold  Stone,  Jim  Hampton,  Eddi(  Fire- 
stone, Hank  Brandt.  Sidney  Miller  Buck 
Young.  Don  Porter,  Dave  Pell.  Paul 
Langston,  Lloyd  Bochner,  Ron  iSoble, 
Bud  Haley,  Shug  Fisher,  Curt  N  assey, 
Don  LaMond,  Denny  Miller.  (Jeorge 
Chandler.  Mike  Minor,  and  Byron  Palm- 
er. Donna  Jean  Young — Buck  Searles' 
wife— and  Linda  Kay  Henning- -Mike 
Minor's  wife — also  entertained  at  t  he  va- 
riety show. 

The  Williams  Air  Force  Base  Junior 
Officers  Council  coordinated  the  riUy  in 
an  outstanding  manner.  Special  .hanks 
are  due  to  the  following  officers:  Capt. 
John  McPaUs.  president,  Capt.  High  T. 
Campbell,  vice  president,  Lt.  Albert  Ya- 
nik,  recorder,  and  Maj.  Monte  Mont- 
gomery, adviser.  Col.  A.  K.  Koeck.  ormer 
wing  commander  and  Col.  Ralph  Mag- 
lione.  now  wing  commander  at  Williams 
Air  Force  Base,  both  contributed  i  ;reatly 
to  the  success  of  the  effort. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  for  being  invited  to  attend  and 
particularly  to  the  Scottsdale  Repi  iblican 
Women's  Club,  who  paid  my  entrance  fee 
so  that  I  could  have  the  pleasure  o  f  play- 
ing golf  with  Alan  Hale  and  Jack  1  Jarz  of 
the  Hollywood  Hackers  and  Mr.  I  iob  Al- 
lison, sports  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette. 
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Thb  Defined  Lord's  Prates 
Too  often  we  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with- 
out tWnklng  of  Its  significance.  Here  Is  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  a  definition  of  each  word 
to  give  It  more  meaning. 

Our  (a  possessive  pronoun  meaning  yours 
and  mine  or  we  and  us)  Father  (the  Supreme 
Being  and  Creator)  who  art  In  Heaven  (the 
abode  of  the  Deity  and  blessed  dead)  hal- 
lowed (blessed  or  consecrated)  be  Thy  name. 

Thy  Kingdom  (dominion  or  realm)  come 
(meaning  approach  or  arrive)  Thy  will  (wish 
or  desire)  be  done  (meaning  completed)  on 
earth  as  It  Is  In  Heaven. 

Give  (to  bestow  without  a  return)  us  (the 
objective  case  of  we)  this  day  (a  specified 
time  or  period)  our  dally  bread  (meaning 
food  for  our  body)  and  forgive  (one  of  the 
most  Important  words  which  means  to  par- 
don) us  our  trespasses  (which  means  to  sin 
or  encroach  on  anothers  rights,  privileges  or 
privacy)  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us. 

And  lead  (which  means  to  guide  or  con- 
duct) us  not  Into  temptation  (which  is  a 
state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to  evil)  but 
deliver  (which  means  to  save)  us  from  evil. 

For  Thine  Is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power 
(the  ability  to  act)  and  the  glory  (which 
means  praise,  honor  or  distinction)  forever 
(which  means  eternally) . 

Amen  (which  means  so  be  It). 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TsmnasaxE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-^TSrES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 


like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
Defined    Lord's    Prayer    by    Mr 
Rickett,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.  I 
share  this  with  my  colleagues 
thought   and    Inspiration: 


A  MENACE  TO  LIBERTY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


would 

to^ay  the 

Gene 

\^ant  to 

their 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  come  to  imderstand,  by  the 
events  of  the  past  several  months,  that 
our  liberties  and  freedoms  as  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion face  a  clear  threat  from  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  are  demeaning  our 
most  cherished  rights.  A  New  York  Times 
editorial,  the  text  of  which  I  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  states  the  prob- 
lem very  clearly: 

A  Menace  to  Libertt 

There  Is  no  more  subtle,  more  quietly  debil- 
itating menace  to  the  liberty  of  citizens 
than  to  have  high  offices  of  government  oc- 
cupied by  men  with  no  clear  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  liberty. 
Evidence  accumulates  that  such  men  are  now 
In  power  In  Washington. 

In  the  Interpretations  of  these  men,  the 
magisterial  commandments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  all  their  Iron  rigor  tvirn  gray  and 
shapeless.  Thus,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  matter-of-f  actly  asserts  his  au- 
thority to  tap  anyone's  telephone  or  electroni- 
cally Invade  anyone's  home  or  office  without 
a  court  order.  He  places  his  personal  opinion 
of  the  public's  best  interests  higher  than  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  higher  than  laws  passed 
by  Congress.  He  Icnows  best. 

The  First  Amendment  states  unequivo- 
cally: "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  .  .  .  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble."  Yet  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  assigns  secret  agents  to  monitor 
conservation  meetings  on  Earth  Day  and  to 
prepare  confidential  reports  about  them. 

When  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  makes 
public  one  of  these  documents  and  rightly 
complains  about  such  practices,  the  Attorney 
General  blandly  says  that  there  might  have 
been  dangerous  radicals  at  these  meetings. 
The  fact  that  many  people  passively  accept 
this  excuse  shows  how  corrupted  American 


standards  of  liberty  have  become.  No  one 
should  forget  that  when  the  most  radical 
dissenter  speaks  at  a  public  meeting,  he  Is 
only  exercising  a  constitutional  right.  But  the 
Attorney  General  says  violence  might  have 
broken  out.  This  rationalization  is  Itself  an 
affront  to  truth  since  F.B.I,  agents  leave 
peacekeeping  in  such  situations  to  the  local 
police. 

Much  more  important,  government  rest- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  can- 
not sustain  Itself  by  far-flung  police  activ- 
ities, compiling  millions  of  dossiers  on  Its  own 
citizens  and  ferreting  into  every  kind  of  pub- 
lic meeting  and  private  conference.  The 
Founding  Fathers  would  have  found  these 
practices  bewildering  and  incomprehensible 
In  the  free  republic  which  they  constructed. 
Again,  the  First  Amendment  clearly  pro- 
tects the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  every 
citizen  to  speak.  Yet  there  Is  now  In  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  a  man 
who  uses  the  prestige  of  his  high  office  to 
vilify  private  citizens  whose  opinions  differ 
from  his  and  to  try  to  cow  television  and  the 
press. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Journeys  to 
Athens  and  publicly  praises  the  gang  of 
brutal  thugs  who  have  robbed  the  Greek  peo- 
ple of  their  freedom.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence enjoined  upon  Americans  "a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
What  would  Thomas  Jefferson  think — Indeed, 
what  must  the  rest  of  the  free  world  think — 
of  American  officials  who  praise  tyrants?  Yet 
the  United  States  still  regards  Itself  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  In  the  world. 

Of  all  these  affronts  to  liberty,  the  most 
depressing  are  those  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Since  he  Is  the  chief  law  officer,  citizens  have 
a  right  to  look  to  him  to  obey  the  rule  of  law 
and  set  the  example  for  others.  But  this  At- 
torney General  articulates  a  pervasive  dis- 
trust of  the  people,  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  civil  liberties  and  due  process  In 
asserting  the  power  to  tap  telephones  with- 
out a  court  warrant,  he  declares  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  foreign  spies 
and  domestic  rebels.  "Experience."  he  says, 
"has  shown  greater  danger  from  the  so-called 
domestic  variety." 

How  sharply  these  words  contrast  with 
those  of  Jefferson:  "Sometimes  It  Is  said  that 
man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found  an- 
gels In  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?" 

Tyranny,  like  fog.  can  come  creeping  in  on 
cat's  feet.  It  comes  little  by  little,  chipping 
away  at  this  freedom  and  chivvying  that 
right.  It  adopts  the  habits  and  practices  of 
a  police  state  whUe  blandly  assuring  every- 
one that  no  police  state  exists.  It  Intimidates 
In  the  name  of  "fairness"  and  denies  that 
conformity  and  obedience  are  what  are  really 
desired. 

Uberty  Is  not  dead  in  this  country  but 
neither  It  is  secure.  VlgUance  Is  more  than 
ever  required. 

As  this  editorial  points  out,  the  in- 
ability of  high  Government  officials  to 
understand  "the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  liberty"  has  led  to  a  clear  abuse 
of  power  by  those  who  would  guard  our 
national  security  by  the  widespread  use 
of  wiretaps,  electronic  bugs,  and  exten- 
sive surveillance  techniques  on  our  own 
citizens. 

Examination  of  the  recent  activitiesoi 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will 
iUustrate  this  point.  Acting  upon  the 
instructions  of  Director  Hoover,  it  has 
reacted  to  genuine  political  and  social 
protest  movements  by  creating  an  ac- 
tive national  intelligence  network  which 
surreptlously  collects  information  on  the 
dally  activities  of  our  citizens. 
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The  Berrigan  case,  and  the  revealing 
FBI  file  from  Media,  Pa.,  in  which  an 
FBI  agent  states  that  it  is  useful  tactics 
and  strategy  and  sound  policy  for  the 
Bureau  to  encourage  the  widespread  be- 
lief in  the  public  that  "there  is  an  FBI 
agent  behind  every  mailbox,"  are  just 
cause  for  this  Nation  to  fear  this 
emerging  modus  operandi  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  Bureau. 

In  these  practices,  the  Director  is  not 
alone.  He  is  joined  by  a  norde  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  including  the  CIA,  the 
IRS.  the  Secret  Service,  and  even  local 
police  organizations,  each  one  keeping 
detailed  lists  and  watches  on  the  "Sub- 
versive Activities"  of  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividuals, each  one  with  an  agent  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  respectable  institutions. 
For  several  weeks  in  1970,  public  libra- 
ries were  asked  by  the  IRS  to  provide 
lists  of  citizens  who  had  borrowed  books 
on  explosives.  Universities  and  high 
schools  alike  have  also  felt  the  impact  of 
Government  infiltration  of  their  day  to 
day  lives  and  activities.  The  string  of  ex- 
amples is  never-ending. 

In  the  April  22  edition  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  Mr.  Frank  Donner 
has  authored  a  powerful  and  revealing 
essay  entitled  "The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  American  Political  Intelligence."  It 
deals  with  the  motives  and  the  methods 
of  the  Intelligence  system  in  America  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level,  and 
does  so  in  forthright,  scholarly,  well- 
documented  fashion.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues who  share  with  me  fear  for  our 
constitutional  rights  and  freedoms,  who 
deeply  wish  to  conserve,  protect,  and  en- 
hance the  traditional  parameters  of  the 
Constitution  including  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  who — as  true  conservatives — view 
with  alarm  any  encroachment,  any 
crowding,  any  erosion,  any  attrition  of 
these  precious  parameters  enshrining  un- 
touchable inalienable  areas  of  human 
freedom  and  human  dignity  to  carefully 
read  Mr.  Donner's  moving  and  troubling 
article,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  American 

PoLrncAL   Intelligence 

(By  Prank  Donner) 

I 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  marked 
by  a  succession  of  different  forms  of  restraint 
on  political  expression:  criminal  anarchy 
statutes,  sedition  laws,  deportations.  Con- 
gressional antlsubverslve  probes,  loyalty 
oaths,  enforced  registration.  Theee  and  re- 
lated measures  still  survive.  But  in  recent 
years  new.  more  formidable  ways  of  respond- 
ing to  political  and  social  movements  on  the 
left  have  emerged.  The  most  important  of 
these  Is  the  system  of  political  Intelligence, 
which  is  rapidly  coalescing  into  a  national 
network.' 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Intelligence  officials 
to  keep  Intelligence  operations  secret,  relia- 
ble Information  about  our  intelligence  sys- 
tem is  steadUy  accumulating.  We  now  have  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  methods  and  targets  of 
political  surveillance.  As  a  result,  we  can  no 
longer  seriously  doubt  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  such  activity  is  political  control  of 
dissent  or  that  the  frequently  advanced  jus- 
tifications of  law  enforcement  or  national 
security  are  often  no  more  than  a  "cover." 

On  March  21,  1971,  a  group  calling  Itself 
the  Citizens'  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
FBI  mailed  or  delivered  to  a  congressman 
Rnd  senator  as  well  as  to  the  Washington 
Post,  The  New  York  Times,  and  the  Los  An- 
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geles  Times  a  packet  containing  fourteen 
documents,  selected  from  over  1,000  stolen 
from  a  small  FBI  office  In  Media,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The  fourteen 
documents,  all  of  them  of  recent  date  and 
undisputed  authenticity,  show  that  the  FBI 
concentrates  much  of  Its  Investigative  effort 
on  college  dissenters  and  black  student 
groups.  According  to  a  memorandum  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  such  groups  "pose  a  definite 
threat  to  the  Nation's  stability  and  security," 
a  conclusion  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
support  and  that  both  the  Washington  Post 
and  The  New  York  Tim.es  have  challenged. 

When  conducting  surveillance  of  a  Swanh- 
more  College  philosophy  professor  regarded 
as  a  "radical,"  the  FBI  enlisted  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  police  and  postmtister,  as 
well  as  a  campus  security  officer  and  switch- 
board operator.  In  one  of  the  documents,  the 
FBI  agent  In  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  bu- 
reau Instructs  his  agents  at  Media  that  more 
interviews  are  ...  In  order  .  .  .  for  plenty  of 
reasons,  chief  of  which  are  it  will  enhance 
the  paranoia  endemic  in  these  circles  and 
will  further  serve  to  get  the  point  across 
that  there  Is  an  FBI  agent  behind  every  mall- 
box.  In  addition,  some  will  be  overcome  by 
the  overwhelming  personalities  of  the  con- 
tacting agent  and  will  volunteer  to  tell  all — 
perhaps  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Dramatic  disclosures  of  this  sort  as  well  as 
the  recent  Senate  hearings  on  Army  intelli- 
gence vrill  undoubtedly  help  to  cure  the  sur- 
viving skepticism  about  these  practices.  Un- 
til fairly  recently  even  the  targets  of  sur- 
veillance were  reluctant  to  credit  the 
existence  of  police  activities  which  violate 
the  most  deeply  held  premises  of  their 
society.  But  political  surveillance  has  be- 
come so  obtrusive  and  Its  targets  so  nu- 
merous that  It  can  no  longer  be  easily  Ig- 
nored or  Justified.  A  sharper  awareness  of 
intelligence  has,  In  tiorn,  opened  up  new 
sources  of  data  about  a  field  which  I  have 
been  researching  since  the  McCarthy  era." 

Of  course  dossiers,  informers,  and  infil- 
trators are  hardly  new.  But  since  the  early 
Sixties,  when  attorneys  general  in  the  South 
formed  a  rudimentary  Intelligence  network 
In  order  to  curb  the  Integrationlst  activities 
of  students,  political  surveillance  and  asso- 
ciated practices  have  spread  throughout  the 
nation. 

Surveillance  has  expanded  largely  because 
of  the  scale  and  mllltance  of  the  protest 
movements  that  erupted  In  the  Sixties.  Pol- 
icy makers  and  officers  of  Intelligence  agen- 
cies were  then  faced  with  the  need  to  iden- 
tify and  control  new  actors  on  a  new  polit- 
ical stage — no  easy  matter  In  view  of  the 
anarchic  radical  milieu,  characterized  by 
highly  mobile  and  anonymous  young  people, 
who  tend  to  be  hostile  to  formal  organiza- 
tion and  leadership.  The  social  remoteness 
of  new  radicals  concentrated  in  "tribal."  self- 
contained  groups  made  It  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  identify  them. 

Most  of  the  existing  Intelligence  agencies 
at  that  time  were  no  more  effective  than  other 
institutions  In  our  society.  Their  techniques 
were  as  outmoded  as  their  notions  of  sub- 
version dominated  by  an  old  Left  composed 
of  "Communists."  "fellow  travelers,"  and 
"fronts."  Intelligence  files  were  choked  with 
millions  of  dossiers  of  aging  or  dead  radi- 
cals. At  the  same  time,  new  gadgetry — minia- 
turization, audio-electronics,  infrared  lens 
cameras,  computers,  and  data  banks — gave 
intelligence  possibilities  undreamed  of  by  the 
most  zealous  practitioners  of  the  repressive 
arts  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

New  developments  in  technology  will  make 
It  "possible  to  assert  almost  continuous 
surveillance  over  every  citizen  and  main- 
tain up-to-date  flies,  containing  even  per- 
sonal Information  about  the  .  .  .  behavior 
he  adds,  will  give  the  undercover  agent  and 
the  roving  political  spy  greater  flexibility  In 
planning  and  executing  countermeasures.' 
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Twenty  federal  agencies  are  engaged  in 
Intelligence  activities.  The  most  important 
are: 

The  FBI.  with  an  estimated  2.000  agents 
on  political  Investigative  assignments  in 
charge  of  thousands  of  undercover  inform- 
ers, 

The  Army,  which  concededly  had  at  one 
time  1.200  agents  in  the  field,  together  with 
a  huge  staff  operating  a  dossier  bank  of  25 
million  "personalities," 

The  CIA, 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (for  several 
weeks  In  1970  its  agents  requested  access  to 
the  circulation  records  of  public  libraries  In 
a  number  of  cities  in  order  to  learn  the  names 
of  borrowers  of  books  on  explosives  and 
other  "militant  and  subversive"  subjects,  a 
practice  which  it  defended  as  "just  a  con- 
tinual building  of  Information") , 

The  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice. 

The  Secret  Service  (where  names  of  50.000 
"persons  of  Interest"  are  on  file), 

The  Customs  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  (15  million 
names    of    "subversive    activity"    suspects). 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service, 

The  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard, 

The  Passport  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, 

The  Dej>artment  of  Justice  Community  Re- 
lations Service  which  feeds  Information  Into 
Its  computerized  Inter-Dlvislonal  Intelli- 
gence and  Information  Unlt.< 

Civil  rights  and  poverty  projects  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  Executive  Department  agencies 
cooperate  with  and  are  supplemented  by  the 
Congressional  antl-subverslve  committees. 

Intelligence  operations  are  also  flourishing 
In  states  and  counties.  A  typical  state  intel- 
ligence agency  Is  the  Massachtisetts  Division 
of  Subversive  Activities  which  conducts  In- 
vestigations in  response  to  complaints  by 
private  citizens  and  acts  as  a  central  reposi- 
tory for  Information  about  subversion.  The 
Division's  Annual  Report  for  1969  Is  reveal- 
ing: 

A  file  is  kept  of  peace  groups,  civil  right- 
ists and  other  such  groups  where,  due  to 
their  enthusiasm,  they  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  adopt  or  show  a  policy  of  advo- 
cating the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence  to  deny  other  persons  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  These  files  are  kept 
up-dated  by  commxxnlcatlons  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities units  In  other  states  and  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  flies  In  this  Division  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Defense,  U.S. 
Army  Intelligence,  Federal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Treasury  Department,  several  de- 
partments of  the  Commonwealth,  Indtistrlal 
Plants  and  Educational  Institutions  now 
clear  with  this  Division  on  security  checks. 

Requests  for  investigations,  or  assistance  in 
Investigations,  received  from  various  police 
departments.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  compiled  with  such  requests 
[sic]. 

Members  of  the  Division  attended  demon- 
strations conducted  In  the  area  by  various 
groups.  Note  was  made  of  the  leaders  and 
organizations  participating  occasionally,  pho- 
tographs are  taken,  the  persona  Identlfled, 
and  a  file  was  made. 

The  Division  is  continuing  to  compile  and 
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tabulate  a  check  on  new  organizations  In  :he 
Civil  Rlghta  area  so  as  to  be  sure  of  iiny 
Inclinations  toward  communist-front  acttvl- 
tlee  or  the  infiltration  Into  these  organlBa- 
tlons  of  known  communists  or  commuiilBt 
sympathizers. 

During  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  ;he 
Increased  activity  of  the  Communist  ^nd 
Subversive  Groups  In  racial  demonstratli)n8 
throughout  the  country,  this  Division  has 
kept  a  watch  on  these  developments  so  s 
note  any  trend  toward  that  end  in  Ma 
chiisetts. 

D\irlng  the  past  year,  this  Division 
tlnued  to  submit  information  relative  to  s^ 
verslve  organizations  and  individuals  to 
eral  local  poUce  departments  who  are  in  the 
process,  or  have  started.  Intelligence  Units 
within  their  respective  departments.  | 

Sometimes  state  Intelligence  agencies  bp- 
erate  under  concealed  or  obscure  auspices. 
For  example,  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol  r^ins 
an  intelligence  unit  which  claims  to  hftve 
recruited  student  informers  on  every  campus 
In  the  state.  According  to  the  head  of  Ihe 
unit,  "We  have  actually  had  informers  who 
are  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  [j 
of  various  dissident  groups."  State  Int" 
gence  units  are  also  at  work  In  several 
versities  in  Maryland  and  Illinois. 

Urban  Intelligence  uiUta  ("red  aqua 
have  multiplied  greatly  and  are  becoming  a 
standard  tool  In  local  police  practice.  Hn- 
creaslngly  powerful,  they  operate  undet  a 
variety  of  names  (Antl-Subverslve  Squad, 
IntelUgence  Unit.  Civil  Disobedience  Unit); 
In  some  cases  they  use  a  "Human  Relations" 
or  "Community  Relations"  cover,  which!  is 
con«lder«d  an  efBclent  means  of  penetrating 
the  ghetto.' 

Black  communities  swarm  with  urban  iln- 
telllgence  agent*  and  Informers,  as  do  uni- 
versity and  peace  groups;  invitations  i  to 
young  people  to  defect  or  to  sell  Information 
at  high  prices  are  becoming  routine.  Yo^ng 
college  graduates — black  and  white — ore  of- 
fered "career  opportunities"  In  urban  Intel- 
ligence; courses  in  IntelUgence  and  siirvfell- 
lance  are  being  Uught  to  municipal  pojlce 
units  and  campus  secvirlty  police.*  ] 

In  fact,  the  campus  constabulary  Is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country's  higher  educa- 
tion community.  Its  functions  are  expanc$ng 
to  include  clandestine  intelligence  activities 
such  as  undercover  work  and  wiretapping  tnd 
are  meshed  with  the  work  of  other  Int^- 
gence  agencies.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  aew 
collaboration  In  one  of  the  recent  Madia 
documents,  dated  November  13,  1970. 

On  11  12/70  MR.  HENRT  PEIRSOL,  Se- 
curity Officer,  Swarthmore  College.  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  advised  that  DANIEL  BENNET:  is 
a  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  that  School  i  ,nd 
In  charge  of  the  Philosophy  Departm<nt. 
He  has  been  there  about  three  years  having 
previously  taught  at  University  of  M^. 
MRS.  BENNETT  is  not  employed  and  thjere 
are  two  small  chUdren  In  the  family  ajges 
about  8  to  12  years.  f 

The  BENNETTS  reside  In  a  semi-detached 
house  located  near  PEIRSOL's  residence  jal- 
though  he  does  not  have  any  social  contract 
with  them.  PEIRSOL  has  noted  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anyone  other  than  the 
BENNETTS  residing  at  their  home  but  mat 
numerous  college  students  visit  there  fre- 
quently. BENNETT  drives  a  two  tone  b^ue, 
VW  station  wagon,  bearing  Penna.  llcejise 
CiV0345.  There  are  no  other  cars  In  the  fam- 
ily and  no  other  cars  normally  parked  in 
their  driveway.  I 

PEIRSOL  was  fuj*nlshed  (sic]  with  ^e 
wanted  flyers  on  the  subjects  and  he  stajted 
he  would  remain  alert  in  his  neighborhood 
for  their  possible  appearance.  Also  he  irlll 
alert  his  sources  at  the  college  for  any  In- 
formation about  the  subjects  partlculerly 
any  Information  that  subjects  might  be  In 
contact   with  the   BENNETTS. 

(Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  qua:ity 
of  FBI  reporting  will   not  be  surprised  to 
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learn  that  some  of  this  report  Is  not  true. 
As  Professor  Bennett  has  pointed  out.  he 
Is  unacquainted  with  the  subject  of  the 
"wanted  flyers,"  has  one  child  not  two,  and 
owns  two  cars  not  one.) 

Many  of  the  red  squads  run  by  city  police 
are  growing  so  fast  that  they  are  hard  put 
to  find  enough  agents.  The  permanent  in- 
telligence staffs  are  frequently  augmented 
by  detectives  and  plalnclothesmen — as  Chi- 
cago's regular  intelligence  unit  was  doubled 
for  the  SDS  convention  in  1969.  There  are 
also  many  Informer  recruits  and  trainees 
who  report  to  intelligence  units  but  are 
not  counted  as  employees  or  officers.  The 
official  membership  of  Detroit's  intelligence 
unit,  which  was  formed  in  1961,  grew  by  1968 
to  seventy  members.  In  1968,  Boston  had 
forty  agents.  New  York  had  at  least  sixty- 
eight  on  Its  intelligence  staff  (ninety  as  of 
1970)  and  flfty-flve  more  line  agents  planted 
undercover;  Chicago  had  more  than  600, 
Houston  fourteen.  The  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  doubled  Its  Intelligence  Division 
personnel  from  eighty-four  In  1969  to  167  in 
1970. 

Intelligence  Is  not  a  wholly  public  func- 
tion. Political  surveillance  has  been  routine- 
ly practiced  by  private  detectives  since  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  objections  to  a 
political  police  force  left  the  Plnkerton  and 
Bums  agencies  free  to  engage  in  these  ac- 
tivities without  official  competition.  Today 
the  private  agencies  are  an  Important  chan- 
nel for  political  Intelligence.  Often  they 
recruit  employees  with  access  to  official  flies 
from  government  intelligence  agencies  and 
sell  such  Information  to  private  Industry.' 

Local  and  national  Intelligence  agencies 
are  beginning  to  coalesce  into  an  "intelli- 
genoe  community."  For  example,  the  young 
demonstrators  who  came  to  Chicago  in  1968 
encountered  red  squad  operatives  from  their 
home  towns.  The  overheated  report*  of  these 
visiting  local  agents  led  Mayor  Daley's  office 
to  conclude  that  a  plot  to  assassinate  John- 
son had  been  hatched.  The  urban  agents 
cooperated  with  their  federal  counterparts, 
as  well  as  with  the  Army  and  Navy  secret 
operatives  at  the  Chicago  demonstrations. 
During  the  subsequent  conspiracy  trial  no 
fewer  than  thirty  of  about  forty  substantive 
prosecution  witnesses  were  pwllce  agents  or 
Infiltrators  associated  with  governmental 
surveillance  at  various  levels. 

The  FBI  plays  a  central  role  In  coordinat- 
ing the  intelligence  system;  it  exchanges  in- 
formation with  other  agencies,  performs  In- 
vestigative work  for  Intelligence  groups  with 
limited  Jurisdiction,  and  trains  Intelligence 
agents  for  service  in  other  agencies.  Its  in- 
telligence techniques  and  pwUtlcai  standards 
serve  as  a  model  for  local  operations.  It  com- 
piles albums  of  photographs  and  flies  of 
activists  which  are  transmitted  to  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.' 

Congressional  antl-subverslve  committees 
have  also  expanded  their  Intelligence  activi- 
ties beyond  the  passive  compilation  of  dos- 
siers available  only  to  government  Investiga- 
tive personnel.  They  now  provide  a  forum 
for  local  Intelligence  agencies,  publish  dos- 
siers, mug  shots,  and  other  photographs  of 
subjects  obtained  by  surveillance  and  sup- 
plied by  police  witnesses.'  They  also  Inde- 
pendently engage  in  Intelligence  activities, 
m 

The  changing  role  of  the  police  In  carrying 
our  surveillance  was  described  a  few  years 
ago  by  Inspector  Harry  Pox  of  the  Philadel- 
phia police.  In  his  Senate  testimony,  he  said: 

Police  now  have  become  "watchdogs"  and 
"observers"  of  vocaJ,  subversive  and  revolu- 
tionary minded  people.  This  function  has 
been  institutionalized  in  Philadelphia  in  a 
"clvll-dlsobedlence  unit"  composed  of  select- 
ed and  highly  trained  plalnclothesmen.  They 
cover  all  meetings,  rallies,  lectvtres,  marches, 
sit-ins.  laydowns.  fasts,  vigils,  or  any  other 
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type   of   demonstration    that   has   ominous 
overtones.  .  .  . 

These  officers  know  by  sight  the  hard  core 
men  and  women  who  lead  and  Inspire  dem- 
onstrations. They  know  their  associates,  fam- 
ily ties,  techniques,  and  afBllatlons  with  orga- 
nizations leaning  toward  Communism  both 
on  and  off  the  Attorney  General's  Ust.  They 
see  them  day  In  and  day  out  recmltlng. 
planning,  carrying  signs,  and  verbally  as- 
saulting the  principles  of  democracy. 

Yes.  the  police  role  has  become  one  of  .  .  . 
surveilUuice,  taking  photographs.  Identify- 
ing participants,  and  making  records  of  the 
events.  On  this  basis,  local  {>ollce  are  able 
to  piece  together  this  Jigsaw  puzzle  and  see 
the  widespread  activity  of  the  hard  core  dem- 
onstrators and  instigators. 

This  account  naturally  omits  the  harassing 
and  "guerrilla  warfare"  aspects  of  police  tac- 
tics. To  the  policeman,  public  protest  is  an 
unwelcome  disruption  of  the  tranquillity 
which  he  regards  as  natural  and  proper. 
His  response  to  antiwar  activities  Is  particu- 
larly hostile  because  he  sees  himself  as  a 
beleaguered  defender  of  "patriotic"  values, 
which  he  tends  to  protect  by  abusing  his 
ptower.  harassing  demonstrators,  and  intimi- 
dating siispects.  His  resentment  and  anger 
are  provoked  in  the  same  way  by  the  non- 
conformity and  personal  style  of  many 
young  people,  who  are  now  the  principal  tar- 
gets of  heavy  surveillance  and  who  are  con- 
stantly subjected  to  detention  and  arrest 
on  flimsy  charges. 

Protest  activities  have  inevitably  served 
to  draw  the  police  into  politics  and  to  ex- 
pand their  Intelligence  functions.  Espe- 
cially ominous  Is  the  widening  use  of  photo- 
graphic surveillance  by  intelligence  \mlt». 
Police  In  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try systematically  photograph  demonstra- 
tions, parades,  confrontations,  vigils,  rallies, 
presentations  of  petitions  to  congressman 
and  senators,  and  related  activities.  The 
photographers  attached  to  the  Philadelphia 
intelligence  unit,  for  example,  cover  more 
than  a  thousand  demonstrations  a  year.  Any 
"Incident"  considered  ''controversial"  is  a 
predictable  subject  for  the  police  photog- 
rapher. Protest  demonstrations  against  the 
Vietnam  war  are  automatically  considered 
"controversial,"  but  not  those  In  favor.  In 
the  South,  photographing  Integratlonist  pro- 
testors Is  given  top  priority. 

Subjects  are  often  photographed  from  as 
close  as  three  to  five  feet.  Sometimes  police 
photographers  openly  ridicule  the  demon- 
strators. Children  who  accompany  their 
parents  are  photographed  as  are  casual  by- 
standers and  nonpartlclpants.  To  convey  and 
conceal  photographic  equipment,  panel 
trucks  are  sometimes  used,  occasionally 
camouflaged  to  look  like  the  equipment  of 
a  television  station  (referred  to  by  veteran 
surveillance  subjects  as  "WFBI").  Surveil- 
lance photographers  acquire  spurloiis  press 
credentials;  bona  fide  cameramen  often 
moonlight  as  police  or  FBI  informers."  Sup- 
plementary photographic  data  are  oc- 
slonally  obtained  from  cooperating  newspa- 
per and  television  stations. 

Photographs  are  sometimes  covertly  taken 
by  unobtriislve  plalnclothesmen  when  a  "re- 
spectable" group  Is  Involved  for  example, 
parents  picketing  a  school.  Usually,  however, 
policemen,  sometimes  in  uniform,  do  not 
bother  to  conceal  their  activities;  they  either 
man  the  cameras  themselves  or  direct  their 
aides  by  pointing  out  individuals  or  groups 
to  be  photographed.  The  deterrent  effect  of 
open  photography  is  not  lost  on  the  police 
but  Is  JUBtlfled  on  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  It  "cools"  the  "subversive  agitator"  and 
prevents  potential  lawlessness." 

Photographs  of  Individuals  not  already 
known  to  the  police  are  submitted  to  In- 
formers and  undercover  agents  for  Identlfl- 
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cation.  Sometimes  tentative  identifications 
»re  verified  by  automobile  license  nximbers 
which  the  police  systematically  collect  at 
meetings  and  rallies  and  In  front  of  the 
bouses  of  "known  militants."  Then  they  ask 
other  agencies,  urban,  state,  and  federal,  to 
help  to  Identify  the  subjects. 

Once  the  individual  is  identified,  his  name 
is  entered  in  an  index.  The  local  intelligence 
unit  then  sets  out  to  obtain  information 
about  the  subject — solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  or  her  attendance  at  a  single  "contro- 
versial" event — from  other  Intelligence 
sources,  state  and  federal.  In  addition,  the 
contents  of  the  file  are  passed  on,  as  Captain 
Drake,  Commander  of  the  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  Orleans  Police  Department, 
has  explained,  to  "every  conceivable  author- 
ity that  might  have  an  Interest  in  causing 
any  prosecution  or  further  investigation  of 
these  persons.  .  .  ." 

rv 

Photography  describes  the  subject.  But 
other  techniques  must  also  be  used  to  ob- 
tain political  data.  These  Include  interro- 
gation of  associates,  employers,  landlords, 
etc.,  collection  of  data  about  financial  re- 
sources, bank  deposits  and  withdrawals,  and 
about  the  subject's  background.  Where  meet- 
ings are  held  publicly,  whether  indoors  or 
out.  the  speeches  are  monitored  by  portable 
tape  recorders,  a  practice  which  Is  common 
in  large  cities  but  which  also  is  growing  In 
smaller  communities,  especially  In  college 
towns. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  bugging  are 
also  common.  In  spite  of  Judicial  restraints 
on  their  use.'^  Local  police  specialists  use 
these  devices  not  only  for  their  own  pur- 
poses but  also  on  behalf  of  the  FBI.  The 
1968  Crime  Control  Law  has  authorized  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  in  certain  criminal 
cases;  twelve  states  have  passed  similar  leg- 
islation, while  six  others  are  now  consider- 
ing it.  A  variety  of  electronic  devices  Is  now 
being  offered  by  commercial  supply  houses 
to  state  and  local  police  departments  to 
implement  this  legislation.  Once  they  be- 
come available  for  even  limited  purposes. 
It  is  extremely  tinllkely  that  they  will  not  be 
used  for  political  surveillance  as  well. 

Still,  personal  surveillance  is  necessary 
In  those  areas  where  technology  cannot — at 
present  anyway — replace  human  beings. 
Thus  infiltration  of  dissident  groups  by  in- 
formers remains  a  common  procedure.  Ironi- 
cally, the  Warren  Court's  limitations  on 
wiretapping  and  bugging  have  themselves 
led  to  a  heavier  reliance  on  informers  as  a 
substitute.  Moreover,  these  limitations  en- 
courage the  use  of  Informers  because  they 
can  supply  "probable  cause"  of  a  crime  and 
so  Justify  a  wiretap  order." 

Informers  are  indispensable  to  political  in- 
telligence systems.  Electronic  eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping  are  Ul-suited  to  the  slow 
pace,  confusion,  ambiguity,  and  factional- 
ism of  the  dissenting  poUUcal  activities  that 
are  the  targets  of  intelligence.  Besides,  wire- 
taps can  be  circumvented  once  the  subject 
becomes  aware  of  them.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
quite  take  the  place  of  the  classic  tool  of  In- 
telUgence, the  Informer.  But  in  addition  to 
the  moral  stigma  attached  to  Informing  In 
Western  culture,*'  informers  have  always  been 
regarded  anyway  as  unreliable  and  treacher- 
ous observers,  reporters,  and  witnesses.  Most 
of  them  become  informers  for  money.  Their 
Income,  tenure,  and  future  usefulness  de- 
pend on  their  capacity  to  produce  material 
useful  to  the  plolce."  Others  are  "hooked" 
because  of  previous  Involvements  with  the 
law.  or  are  recruited  for  ideological  reasons — 
either  as  police  plants  or  as  defectors. 

Both  the  pressures  and  the  Inducements, 
along  with  the  sense  of  guilt  that  requires 
the  betrayer  to  find  some  Justification  for 
his  betrayal,  tend  to  produce  tainted  In- 
formation. All  too  frequently  it  is  Inaccurate, 
highly  selective,  and  based  on  sinister  and 
unwarranted  Inferences.  Where  a  literal  ver- 
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slon  of  a  target's  utterances  would  seem  in- 
nocent, the  informer  wUl  Insist  on  stressing 
the  connotations;  conversely,  where  the  lan- 
guage is  figurative  or  metaphysical  the  In- 
former reports  it  as  literaUy  Intended.  Bfost 
Important  of  all,  he  seizes  on  the  transient 
fantasies  of  the  powerless — rhetoric  and 
Images  not  Intended  to  be  acted  upon — and 
transforms  them  into  conspiracies  whose  pur- 
pose and  commitment  are  whoUy  alien  to 
their  volatile  and  ambiguous  context. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  hazards  in- 
herent in  the  testimony  of  political  informers 
are  especlaUy  great  in  conspiracy  cases.  The 
vague.  Inchoate  character  of  the  conspiracy 
charge  and  the  atmosphere  of  plotting  and 
hidden  guilt  which  accompanies  it  make  it 
a  perfect  foil  for  the  undercover  agent  who 
surfaces  on  the  vrttneas  stand,  a  hero  re- 
turned from  the  dark  wood." 

The  Informer  la  not  only  a  reporter  or  an 
observer,  but  also  an  actor  or  participant, 
and  he  frequently  transforms  what  might 
otherwise  be  Idle  talk  or  prophecy  into  ac- 
tion. Professor  Zacharlah  Chafee,  Jr.,  once 
remarked,  "The  spy  often  passes  over  an 
almost  imperceptible  boundary  into  the 
agent  provocateur."  The  purpose  of  such 
provocations,  as  Allen  Dulles  wrote  In  The 
Craft  of  Intelligence.  Is  to  "provide  the  pre- 
text for  arresting  any  or  aU  of  [the  group's] 
members.  Since  the  agent  report [s]  to  the 
police  exactly  when  and  where  the  action  Is 
going  to  take  place,  the  police  [have]  no 
problems." 

There  are  powerful  reasons  for  viewing 
provocation  as  the  handmaiden  of  Infiltra- 
tion, even  when  it  Is  no  part  of  a  planned 
IntelUgence  strategy.  A  merely  passive,  "cool" 
Infiltrator-observer  cannot  hope  to  play  more 
than  a  lowly  "Jimmy  Higglns"  role  in  the 
target  group.  If  he  gains  entry  at  aU.  In  order 
to  enhance  his  usefulness  he  must  penetrate 
planning  circles  by  becoming  highly  active. 
Moreover,  the  pressure  to  produce  results  in 
the  form  of  concrete  evidence  of  Ulegal 
activity  often  drives  the  Infiltrator  Into  pro- 
vocative acts,  regardless  of  the  official  cau- 
tionary advise  which  he  may  be  given  when 
he  receives  his  assignment.  Such  adWcc  Is 
routinely  conveyed  by  the  agent's  "handler" 
for  the  record,  as  a  defense  against  a  pos- 
sible charge  of  entrapment. 

Convincing  evidence  of  provocation  has 
emerged  in  a  nximber  of  recent  cases."  But 
the  motives  of  the  agent  provocateur  are  fre- 
quently complex  and  difficult  to  reconstruct 
from  the  materials  available.  The  most  com- 
mon provocateur  Is  simply  a  professional 
police  agent  who  coldly  engineers  a  single 
provocative  act  designed  to  "set  up"  leaders 
for  roundup  and  arrest. 

Another  type  (of  which  Tommy  the 
Traveler  Is  an  example)  Is  the  ultrarightist 
who  becomes  a  spy  in  order  to  desUoy  the 
target  group.  He  Is  often  driven  to  act  out 
his  paranoid  fantasies  with  bombs  and  guns 
when  his  delusions  about  the  group's  sinister 
goals  fall  to  conform  to  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  FBI  student 
informer  William  T.  Dlvale  has  disclosed 
in  his  recently  published  confessions,  /  Lived 
Inside  the  Campus  Revolution,  a  planted 
Informer  may  come  to  share  the  values  of 
his  victims,  with  the  result  that  his  newly 
acquired  convictions  carry  him  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty — a  form  of  conversion  char- 
acteristic of  infiltrators  of  black  and  youth 
groups.  The  Infiltrator's  secret  knowledge 
that  he  alone  In  the  group  Is  immune  from 
accountability  for  his  acts  dissolves  all  re- 
straints on  his  zeal.  He  does,  of  course,  take 
the  risk  of  exposure  and  punitive  reprisal, 
but  this  possibility  Itself  encourages  him  to 
disarm  suspicion  by  acting  as  a  super- 
militant.  This  almost  schizoid  quality  of  the 
behavior  of  Informers  seems  Inherent  In 
political  surveillance  and  has  recurred 
throughout  Its  history. 

Many  student  informers  who  have  surfaced 
or  recanted  have  been  revealed  as  operating 
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for  two  intelligence  agencies  at  the  same 
time — usually  a  local  and  a  federal  one.  Sev- 
eral Informers  commonly  penetrate  a  single 
organization;  indeed  this  is  pM-eecrlbed  as 
sound  IntelUgence  practice,  becau£e  each 
surveUlance  report  can  cross-check  the 
others."  Attempts  to  recruit  yoimg  leftists 
as  poUce  spies  have  also  recently  become 
common:  For  example,  in  the  faU  of  1969. 
young  volunteers  for  the  New  MobUlzation 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  were 
solicited  to  become  Informers  by  FBI  agents. 
"WUl  you  work  for  us?"  they  were  asked  as 
they  entered  the  elevator  on  their  way  to  the 
Committee's  office.  The  FBI  has  recently 
acqvilred  official  Jurisdiction  on  ooUege  cam- 
puses, which  wlU  result  in  even  more  exten- 
sive subsidy  of  student  Informers. 

As  the  FBI  Media  documents  make  clear, 
Bureau  agents  luxw  have  formal  authority 
from  Washington  to  recruit  informers  as 
young  as  eighteen.  Including  those  attending 
two-year  junior  and  community  colleges. 
This  authorization  of  September  1970,  made 
official  a  practice  which  long  preceded  the 
Issuance  of  the  directive  but  was  consist- 
ently denied  for  pubUc  relations  reasons.  In 
fact,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  repeated  this  denial  as 
recently  as  February  of  this  year. 

Moreover,  local  poUce — especlaUy  In  uni- 
versity communities — have  lately  been  given 
special  funds  to  hire  secret  Informers.  For 
this  purpose  at  least  one  state,  Wisconsin, 
has  made  available  the  svim  of  $10,000.'' 

In  the  past  the  poUce  agencies  (wherther 
federal  or  local)  preferred  to  act  as  the  in- 
former's "handler,"  "controUer,"  or  "con- 
tact." PoUce  officers  themselves  only  rarely 
resorted  to  impersonation,  dissembling 
loyalties,  the  fabrication  of  false  cover  iden- 
tities— techniques  made  familiar  by  foreign 
IntelUgence  practice  and  regarded  as  abhor- 
rent to  our  traditions.  It  was  one  thing  to 
hire  an  agent  as  an  independent  contractor 
to  do  the  dirty  work  of  poUtlcal  snooping, 
but  quite  another  for  a  public  servant  to  do 
it  himself. 

Today,  however,  the  poUce  themselves 
often  go  underground.  In  New  Orleans  an 
InteUlgence  division  officer  gained  access  to 
the  Black  Panther  headquarters  by  Imper- 
sonating a  priest.  At  least  six  agents  of  New 
York's  Special  Service  Division  Infiltrated 
the  Black  Panthers,  and  i^peared  as  wit- 
nesses in  their  current  trial. 

Three  members  of  Chicago's  intelligence 
unit  Infiltrated  the  Chicago  Peace  Council. 
One  of  them,  In  order  to  enhance  his  credl- 
bUity,  exposed  another  to  Council  leaders  as 
a  policeman.  According  to  Karl  Meyer,  the 
CouncU's  chairman,  "At  our  meetings  they 
Invariably  took  the  most  mlUtant  positions, 
trying  to  provoke  the  movement  from  Its 
nonviolent  force  to  the  wildest  kind  of  ven- 
tiires."  "They  were,"  he  concluded,  "about 
our  most  active  members."  The  Peace  Coun- 
cil became  suspicious  of  possible  spies  when 
it  and  other  Chicago  groups — the  Latin 
American  Defense  Organization,  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  the  Fellowship  of  ReconclU- 
ation — suffered  a  number  of  burglaries  of 
files  and  records.  (Office  machines  and  sm&U 
amounts  of  money  were  also  stolen  but  sub- 
sequently returned.) 

Agents  of  the  Chicago  Intelligence  unit  are 
scattered  throughout  IlUnois,  and  sometimes 
do  not  report  to  their  superiors  for  days  or 
even  months.  Their  real  identities  are  con- 
cealed even  from  their  colleagues.  Their 
methods  include  disguises,  wiretapping,  and 
the  creation  of  elaborate  "covers."  such  as 
dummy  businesses.  In  numerous  cities.  In- 
cluding San  Diego,  Houston,  Oakland,  Los 
Angeles,  New  Orleans,  and  Columbus,  the 
agent-Informer  Is  becoming  a  familiar  phe- 
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nomenon.  We  are  moving  toward  the  clae^ic 
European  model  of  political  Infiltration 
which  the  planted  police  agent  lives  a 
life  for  years  If  necessary,  clandestinely 
porting  to  his  superiors.  This  kind  of 
gence   requires   sltill    and   training;    so 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
of   schools   of   Instruction   In   the   decept: 
arts,  similar  to  those  run  by  the  CIA  for 
doctrlnatlon    in     foreign    intelligence     a^d 
guerrilla  activity. 

VI 

At  an  ever  Increasing  rate  the  activities  of 
antiwar,  antl-Establlshment,  civil  rlgt  ts 
black  militants,  student,  and  youth  gro\  ps 
are  being  recorded  and  compiled.  Lists  a  ad 
dossiers  are  coded,  computerized,  storsd 
and  made  accessible  to  all  branches  of  the 
Intelligence  network.  Here  is  how  Lt.  Oeoige 
Fenel,  head  of  Philadelphia's  civil  dlsobe^i 
ence  unit,  describes  its  filing  system: 

We've  been  acquainted  with  quite  a  nutn 
ber  of  people  throughout  the  years  we  ve 
been  handling  demonstrations.  We  h<,ve 
made  a  record  of  every  demonstration  tliat 
we've  handled  in  the  city  of  Phlladelpl  Ua 
and  reduced  this  to  writing,  first  by  rep>rt 
and  then  taking  out  the  names  of  persdns 
connected  with  the  different  movements. 

We  have  some  18,000  names  and  we^ve 
made  what  we  call  an  alphabetical  file,  ffe 
make  a  5x8  card  on  each  demonstrator  tlat 
we  know  the  name  and  so  forth  that  we 
handle.  This  card  shows  such  Information 
as  the  name,  address,  picture  If  possible,  and 
a  little  rundown  on  the  person  .  .  .  wh4ch 
group  he  pickets  with  and  so  forth 

Also  on  the  back  of  the  card,  we  show  the 
different  demonstrations,  the  date,  time  c  nd 
location  and  the  groups  that  the  person 
picketed  with.  We,»have  some  600  differ snt 
organizations  that  we've  encountered  In  ihe 
Philadelphia  area. 

This  new  intelligence  system  concentrates 
more  on  compiling  names  than  on  the  c  in- 
tent of  speeches  or  other  activities.  '.  -"or 
example,  a  report  submitted  to  the  Detioit 
Criminal  Investigation  Bureau  by  two  in- 
dercover  agents  reads  as  follows: 

At  8:00  P.M.  on  Thursday,  November  111, 
1965,  the  West  Central  Organization  held  a 
special  meeting  which  waa  comprised  jrl- 
marlly  of  executives,  delegates  and  clei  gy 
The  meeting  was  called  for  a  briefing  by  \iT. 
Saul  Allnsky  of  the  Industrial  Areas  Poun  ia- 
tion,  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  was  in  ;he 
Detroit  area  on  November  10  and  11.  1^65. 
Thirty-seven  persons  attended  this 

The  following  persons  were  identified 
being  in  attendance  at  the  above 
identifications  being  made  by  survelUlng 
ficers  as  well  as  by  Confidential  Inform|knt 
059.  (A  list  of  twenty-one  names  follows 

The  following  vehicles  were  observed  pA'k- 
ed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  3535  Grind 
River,  occupants  entering  same.  (There 
lows  a  list  of  eleven   automobiles 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  eleven 
divlduals  who  are  presumably  the  title 
trants.l 

There  is  nothing  In  the  report  which  sfig- 
gests  the  reason  for  the  surveillance  or 
took  place  at  the  meeting. 

Experience  with  other  official  record 
terns  suggests  that  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  t 
before  the  intelligence  now  being  collectec 
thousands  of  federal  and  local  s^encles 
be  codified  and  made  accessible  on  a  brbad 
scale.  Indeed,  we  are  not  far  away  froi  i 
computerized  nation-wide  system  of  trans- 
mittal and  storage. 

vn 

While  the  recent  bombings  and  the  hbnt 
for  fugitives  have  supplied  Justification  for 
some  surveillance  practices,  the  emerj  ing 
system  as  a  whole  is  oriented  toward  the 
future  and  Is  Justified  as  preventive;  the 
security  of  the  nation  against  future  o  er- 
throw  U  said  to  require  the  present  frenzy 
of  surveillance.  In  cases  where  such  an  ai  ju 
ment  makes  no  sense,  surveillance  is  Jvi  3ti 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fled  on  grounds  that  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent local  violence  and  disorder  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Political  Intelligence  indiscriminately 
sweeps  into  its  net  the  mild  dissenters  along 
with  those  drawn  to  violence;  when  the  na- 
tional security  is  at  stake,  so  the  argument 
runs,  it  Is  folly  to  take  risks.  The  quarry  ts 
pursued  long  before  expressions  or  associa- 
tions of  radicals  are  likely  to  incubate  Into 
violent  or  revolutionary  acts.  The  fear  of 
waiting  "until  It  Is  too  late"  conditions  the 
intelligence  mind  to  suspect  all  forms  of 
dissent  as  signs  of  potential  "subversion."  =» 

Thus  peaceful,  moderate,  lawful  organiza- 
tions— from  the  NAACP  to  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation — become  intelligence  targets 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  linked  to  com- 
munism or  subversion.-'^  This  lack  of  selec- 
tivity, a  familiar  phenomenon  to  students 
of  Intelligence,  has  now  been  abundantly 
documented  by  the  Senate  testimony  of  for- 
mer Army  Intelligence  agents  and  the  recent 
Media  documents. 

To  equate  dissent  with  subversion,  as 
intelligence  officials  do.  Is  to  deny  that  the 
demand  for  change  Is  based  on  real  social, 
economic,  or  political  conditions.  A  famUlar 
example  of  this  assumption  Is  the  almost 
paranoid  obsession  with  the  "agitator." 
Intelligence  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
most  pieople  are  reasonably  contented  but  are 
incited  or  misled  by  an  "agitator,"  a  figure 
who  typically  comes  from  "outside"  to  stir 
up  trouble.  The  task  is  to  track  down  this 
sinister  Individual  and  bring  him  to  account; 
all  will  then  be  well  again. 

Since  the  agitator  Is  elusive  and  clever, 
one  never  knows  who  he  will  turn  out  to  be 
or  where  he  will  show  his  hand.  Indeed,  the 
striking  characteristic  of  the  agitator,  accord- 
ing to  the  rhetoric  and  testimony  of  the 
intelligence  people,  is  not  his  views  nor  his 
actions  but  his  persistence.  A  subject  who 
keeps  coming  to  meetings  or  rallies  or  Is 
repeatedly  involved  in  "incidents"  Is  soon 
marked  as  an  agitator  '^  (more  sophisticated 
terms:  "militant,"  "activist,"  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  "hard  core") . 

The  outside  agitator  is  a  dependent  of  the 
"foreign  agitator"  or  the  "agent  of  a  foreign 
power,"  as  he  came  to  be  called.  The  thesis 
that  domestic  radicals  are  either  tools  or 
dupes  of  foreign  manipulation  provides 
Intelligence  agencies  with  their  most  effec- 
tive way  of  exploiting  fMjpular  fears,  one 
which  Is  also  cherished  by  legislators.  All 
movements  on  the  left — and  especially 
groups  such  as  the  Panthers — have  come 
under  attack  as  agents  for  foreign  powers." 

Such  ideological  stereotypes  give  intel- 
ligence a  powerful  bias  against  movements  of 
protest  from  the  center  leftward.  To  be  sure, 
a  handful  of  ultra-rightist  groups  such  as 
the  Klan  and  the  Minutemen  are  also  under 
surveillance,  but  for  political  Intelligence, 
the  presumption  of  Innocence  Is  largely  con- 
fined to  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo. 
For  individuals  and  groups  committed  to 
social  or  political  protest,  the  presumption 
is  reversed:  *'  Peaceful,  nonviolent  activity 
must  be  constantly  scrutinized  because  It 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  vital  clue  to  a  vast 
subversive  conspiracy, 
vin 

While  intelligence  is  developing  new 
clandestine  activities,  it  is  also  becoming 
highly  visible.  American  political  activity  Is 
plagued  by  an  intelligence  "presence"  which 
demoralizes,  intimidates,  and  frightens  many 
of  its  targets — and  Is  intended  to  do  so. 
And  It  is  not  merely  a  "presence."  A  variety 
of  sanctions  are  improvised  to  punish  polit- 
ically objectionable  subjects.  These  Include 
"Information  management"  (such  as  inclu- 
sion on  the  "ten  most  wanted"  list),  press 
leaks,  harassment,  prosecution  on  drug 
charges,  legislative  Inquisition,  physical  vio- 
lence, the  vandalizing  of  cars,  blacklisting, 
the  refusal  to  give  police  protection  when 
needed.  Illegal  searches  and  raids  on  pretexts. 
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One  prevailing  assumption  of  intelligence 
officers  Is  that  "subversion"  is  financed  and 
supported  by  respectable  "front"  institutions 
(churches,  foundations,  and  universities,  for 
example)  and  individuals  (such  as  lawyers). 
Special  pressures  are  brought  by  intelligence 
agencies  to  cut  off  such  suspected  subsidies — 
for  example,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  attacks  on 
white  contributors  to  Black  Panther  defense 
funds  and  the  listing  by  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  of  honoraria  paid  to  li- 
beral and  radical  campus  speakers. 

Intelligence  is  thus  becoming  an  end  in 
Itself,  rather  than  an  investigative  means — 
a  transformation  all  too  clearly  reflected  in 
the  encouragement  of  FBI  agents  to  confront 
subjects  In  order  to  "enhance"  their  "para- 
noia," as  one  of  the  Media  documents  states. 
But  its  claim  to  be  conducting  a  never-end- 
ing investigation  Into  some  future  unspecl- 
fled  threat  to  the  national  security  Is  con- 
sistently used  to  legitimize  its  expansion. 
Few  want  to  shackle  the  police  In  their  hunt 
for  wrongdoers,  especially  those  who  threat- 
en the  safety  of  the  Republic.  Why  should 
one  question  a  "mere"  Investigation,  even  If 
tons  of  constitutional  ore  may  have  to  be 
excavated  In  order  to  flnd  a  single  subver- 
sive nugget? 

IX 

What  are  the  standards  that  intelligence 
agencies  must  follow  for  selecting  subjects 
of  surveillance,  for  the  techniques  they  use 
or  the  data  they  develop?  In  fact,  there  are 
no  effective  standards,  and  there  are  no  effec- 
tive authorities  in  this  country  to  Insist  on 
such  standards.  Every  surveillance  unit 
claims  Its  own  authority  to  deal  with  "sub- 
version" or  "subversive  activities"  terms 
which  mean  whatever  the  agency  wants  them 
to  mean.  The  head  of  the  Chicago  intelli- 
gence unit,  Lt.  Joseph  Healy,  summed  up 
the  matter  when  he  testlfled  at  the  conspi- 
racy trial  that  his  squad  maintained  surveil- 
lance over  "any  organization  that  could 
create  problems  for  the  city  or  the  country." 
That  Army  Intelligence  took  the  same  view 
is  shown  by  recent  disclosures  that  It  was 
snooping  into  a  virtually  unlimited  range 
of  civilian  activity. 

In  most  cases,  the  Jurisdiction  to  engage 
In  political  Intelligence  activities  is  wholly 
Improvised.  This  Is  true  not  merely  of  many 
local  agencies  but  of  the  FBI  Itself.  The  au- 
thority the  FBI  claims  It  has  to  stalk  non- 
conformists can  be  Justified  neither  by  Its 
law  enforcement  powers  nor  by  its  domestic 
spy-catching  Jurisdiction.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
is  based  on  an  obscure  1939  directive  which 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  interpreted  as  confer- 
ring upon  the  FBI  the  power,  in  his  words, 
"to  identify  Individuals  working  against  the 
United  States,  determine  their  objectives  and 
nullify  their  effectiveness."  Who  are  these 
"individuals"?  Those  whose  activities  Involve 
"subversion  and  related  internal  security 
problems." 

The  unlimited  scope  of  their  Jurisdiction 
and  their  virtual  autonomy  encourage  intel- 
ligence institutions  to  consolidate  and  ex- 
pand. Intelligence  thus  constantly  enlarges 
Its  operations  by  exaggerating  the  numliers, 
power,  and  intentions  of  the  subversive  en- 
emy.«■ 

Ironically,  this  exaggeration  is  further 
stimulated  by  the  need  to  develop  some 
plausible  political  and  constitutional  Justl- 
flcatlon  for  violating  democratic  rights.  In- 
telligence not  only  continually  expands  the 
boundaries  of  subversion  In  Its  operations, 
but  Inevitably  generates  a  stream  of  fear- 
mongerlng  propaganda  in  its  evaluation  of 
intelligence  data.  A  troubled  period  such 
as  the  present  intensifles  this  process,  the 
number  of  surveillance  subjects  increases 
greatly  as  the  Intelligence  agencies  circulate 
propaganda  dramatizing  their  llfe-and-death 
struggle  with  subversion. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  link  between  drug  xise  and  political 
radicalism  has  also  served  to  expand  the 
scope  of  political  surveillance.  In  the  past, 
narcotics  law  enforcement  and  the  policing 
of  political  crimes  have  drawn  on  similar  sur- 
veillance techniques.  This  was  so  because 
both  involve  conduct  to  which  the  parties 
consent  and  both  frequently  leave  little  proof 
that  any  crime  was  committed.  Today  the 
"nark"  and  undercover  Intelligence  opera- 
tives are  frequently  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
prey.  The  same  agents  sometimes  fvmctlon 
in  both  areas  and  political  militancy  Is  a 
common  cover  for  the  "nark,"  especially  on 
college  campuses. 

Similarly,  students  imder  surveillance  for 
drug  use  are  frequently  selected  for  their 
political  nonconformity,  a  link  manifest  In 
the  background  of  both  the  Kent  State  and 
Hobart  College  cases,  as  well  as  In  the  con- 
viction of  Dr.  Leslie  Fiedler  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  for  main- 
taining premises  where  marijuana  was  used. 
The  pot  bust  has  become  a  punitive  sanc- 
tion against  political  dissent  and  the  threat 
of  prosecution  is  a  favorite  method  of  "hook- 
ing" student  informers.  Lee  Otis  Johnson, 
former  head  of  Houston's  Student  Non-Vi- 
olent Coordinating  Committee.  Is  now  serv- 
ing a  thirty-year  Jail  term  for  the  sale  of  a 
single  marijuana  cigarette  to  a  Houston 
undercover  policeman. 

XI 

Many  young  radicals  are  finding  ways  of 
evading  undercover  surveillaJice  of  their  po- 
litical activities.  Intelligence  inevitably  gen- 
erates countermeasures  ("security"),  driv- 
ing its  targets  Into  protective  secrecy  and 
sometimes  underground  even  though  they 
are  usually  engaged  in  legal  protest.  Such 
furltlveness  is  then  cited  as  further  proof 
of  subversion  and  consplrticy  ("What  have 
they  got  to  hide?")  and  reinforces  the  Justi- 
fication for  surveillance. 

Radicals  In  the  past  few  years  have  tried 
to  protect  themselves  by  rigorously  checking 
the  backgrounds  of  possible  Infiltrators, 
isolating  a  suspected  agent  or  feeding  him 
bogus  Information,  giving  him  test  assign- 
ments, banning  the  use  of  drugs,  cars,  and 
private  phones,  and  forming  affinity  groups. 
The  radicals  themselves  sometimes  use  dis- 
guises and  false  names.  The  ultimate  re- 
sponse to  Intelligence  is  counterintelligence, 
including  the  penetration  of  intelligence  in- 
stitutions to  thwart  their  effectiveness.  Some 
groups  are  beginning  to  boast  about  their 
double  agents,  counter-spies,  and  pipelines 
to  police  sources.  One  Berkeley  police  officer 
has  already  complained  (and  not  very  con- 
vincingly):  "I'm  afraid  they  do  a  better  Job 
spying  on  us  than  we  do  on  them." 

The  pilferage  and  circulation  of  the  Media 
FBI  documents  seem  to  suggest  an  esccUatlon 
In  counterintelligence  tactics.  The  group  re- 
sponsible for  the  action  has  already  an- 
nounced, as  a  follow-up  measure,  a  planned 
exposure  of  a  "flrst  group"  of  FBI  informers 
whose  names  appear  in  as  yet  unreleased 
stolen  documents.  This  listing  of  a  "flrst 
group"  Is  presumably  to  be  followed  by  pub- 
lication of  lists  of  others. 

Such  a  tactic  will  not  only  create  a  pain- 
ful dilemma  for  present  Philadelphia  area 
informers  but  may  vastly  complicate  the 
PHI'S  problems  in  future  recruitment.  Be- 
cause political  spies  are  the  keystone  of  the 
entire  federal  political  Intelligence  system, 
the  FBI  goes  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
shield  their  Identities  and  stresses  these  pro- 
tective practices  as  an  Inducement  for  re- 
crxats.  A  breach  in  the  FBI  security  system 
may  well  scare  off  potential  informers  not 
only  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  but  every- 
where— ^Who  knows  where  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mission will  strike  next?  The  increased  risk 
Is  bound  to  boost  the  price  of  the  informers' 
services.  At  the  very  least.  It  will  "enhance" 
among  the  hunters  the  same  "paranoia"  now 
"endemic"  among  the  hunted. 


zn 

Our  political  Intelligence  apparatus  has 
begun  to  exert  a  dangerous  influence  on  the 
exercise  of  political  power.  The  attempt  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
use  intelligence  data  to  discredit  and  destroy 
a  group  of  Los  Angeles  poverty  agencies  is  a 
dramatic  example  of  a  spreading  phenome- 
non. A  candidate  for  public  office  learns  that 
he  has  been  made  an  intelligence  target  by 
orders  of  his  opponent,  the  incumbent.  A 
lawyer  for  a  victim  of  police  brutality  Is 
threatened  with  being  disbarred  as  a  "sub- 
versive" because  of  leaks  In  the  police  de- 
partment's intelligence  flies. 

Mayor  Alioto  of  San  Francisco  discovers 
that  unevaluated  intelligence  flies  compiled 
by  federal  and  urban  agencies,  full  of  smears 
and  unverified  rumors,  are  opened  up  to  the 
press  for  an  article  which  threatens  his  polit- 
ical ruin.™  A  check  of  the  California  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  files  discloses 
dossiers  on  many  legislators,  including  the 
Senate  president,  with  notations  reflecting 
intensive  surveillance.  A  courageous  Chicago 
newsman,  Ron  Dorfman,  who  has  vigorously 
attacked  intelligence  practices  in  that  city,  is 
confronted  with  a  detaUed  dossier  on  himself 
in  a  session  with  the  Illinois  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  chilling  enough  to  learn  that  In  this 
country  literally  millions  of  people  are  sys- 
tematically suffering  invasions  of  privacy, 
and,  what  is  worse,  are  forced  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  free  expression  and  assembly  under 
the  fear  of  surveillance.  But  when  a  secret 
political  police  begins  to  play  an  Important 
role  in  political  decisions  and  campaigns, 
the  democratic  process  Is  in  grave  danger. 

Nor  Is  there  much  comfort  In  the  notion 
that  our  current  intelligence  mania  Is  only 
a  transient  response  to  a  particular  emer- 
gency. History — and  for  that  matter  the 
annals  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  FBI— painfully 
teaches  that  once  a  political  intelligence  sys- 
tem takes  root,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  it.  Fear  and  blackmail  ensure  its 
autonomy  and  self-perpetuation.  How  many 
of  us  can  be  expected  to  challenge  a  system 
which  has  such  power  to  do  injury  to  its 
critics? ' ' 

Americans  will  now  have  to  answer  the 
question  whether  the  risks  that  we  face — 
and  some  of  them  are  real  enough — outweigh 
the  danger  of  a  national  secret  police.  One 
can  hardly  question  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Inform  itself  of  potential  crimes 
and  acts  of  violence.  The  resort  to  bombing 
as  a  political  tactic  obviously  creates  a  Justi- 
fication for  Intelligence  to  forestall  su;h  prac- 
tices. But  the  evolving  intelligence  system 
I  have  been  describing  clearly  exceeds  these 
limited  ends.  Before  it  is  too  late  we  must 
take  a  cold  look  at  our  entire  political  in- 
telligence system:  not  to  determine  whether 
one  aspect  or  another  is  repressive — whether, 
for  example.  It  is  possible  to  keep  a  dossier 
confldentlal — but  to  decide  whether  Internal 
political  intelligence  as  an  Institution,  di- 
vorced from  law  enforcement.  Is  consistent 
with  the  way  we  have  agreed  to  govern  our- 
selves and  to  live  poUUcally. 

Eighteen  cases  have  now  been  filed 
throughout  the  country,  with  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  support,  to  challenge  various 
surveillance  and  filing  practices  by  police 
agencies  as  violating  constitutional  rights  of 
free  expression,  assembly,  privacy,  and  the 
protection  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure.  The  constitutional  issues  Imbedded 
In  these  cases  will  undoubtedly  be  presented 
ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Court.  These  chal- 
lenges are  Important  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  will  drag  undercover  sur- 
veillance out  of  the  shadows. 

But  the  political  intelligence  system  can- 
not be  controlled  by  piecemeal  attacks  in  the 
courts.  If  our  past  experience  Is  a  guide, 
even  successful  litigation  may  leave  un- 
checked the  particular  abuses  involved  by 
limiting  surveillance  In  ways  that  are  readily 
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Ignored  or  circumvented  by  a  bureaucracy 
which  is  a  law  unto  Itself. 

Political  Intelligence  is  both  a  symbol  of  a 
dying  politics  and  the  means  of  keeping  It 
alive  through  powerful  myths  and  con- 
straints. A  truly  effective  attack  on  the  evils 
of  intelligence  cannot  be  mounted  apart  from 
the  political  process.  A  legislative  investiga- 
tion, more  sharply  focused  and  more  search- 
ing than  Senator  Ervin's  investigation,  Is 
vital  in  order  to  scour  this  area  as  thoroughly 
as  Senator  LaPollette's  Investigation  scoured 
labor  espionage  In  the  Thirties.  Such  a  probe 
could  develop  a  fuller  understanding  of  po- 
litical intelligence  and  might  lay  the  basis 
for  disnaantling  a  system  which,  if  It  is  al- 
lowed to  grow,  may  choke  all  possibility  of 
real  change  In  this  country.  But  It  is  illusory 
to  talk  of  an  effective  investigative  and  statu- 
tory attack  on  the  powerful  Intelligence  sys- 
tem at  present.  The  elimination  of  the  evils 
of  political  surveillance  and  dossiers  Is  yet 
another  reason  why  we  need  a  new  politics. 

FOOTNOTES 

•The  term  "intelligence"  as  tised  In  this 
article  Is  adapted  from  foreign  intelligence 
usage  and  practice.  It  describes  a  body  of 
techniques  for  collecting  political  Informa- 
tion about  a  "subject"  (physical  surveillance, 
photography,  electronic  eavesdropping,  in- 
formers— ^planted  or  recnilted  "in  place" — 
and  other  deceptive  or  clandestine  practices) , 
the  product  of  these  activities  (files  and  dos- 
siers) ,  and  a  set  of  political  assumptions 
(the  intelligence  mind). 

'This  article  is  a  distillation  of  verified 
materials,  many  of  them  documentary,  drawn 
from  the  flies  of  the  ACLU  political  surveU- 
lance  project  and  based  on  the  following 
sources:  court  proceedings;  legislative  and 
administrative  hearings;  reports  by  Inform- 
ers and  police  agents  to  Intelligence  units; 
Intelligence  evaluations  and  summaries  by 
intelligence  staff  Ka<X  command  personnel; 
Interviews  and  correspondence  with  subjects, 
informers,  and  intelligence  officers;  the  flies 
of  lawyers  and  civil  liberties  groups;  TV 
scripts,  police  Journals  and  manuals,  gradu- 
ate theses,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles; 
and  the  responses  to  a  detailed  questionnaire. 
"To  hasten  the  arrival  of  this  brave  new 
world,  federal  funds  allocated  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  are 
being  channeled  to  state  and  local  police 
units  to  subsidize  such  surveillance  gear  as 
twenty-four  hour  Infrared  lens  closed  circuit 
TV  cameras  which  are  being  attached  to  tele- 
phone poles  on  the  streets  of  American  cities. 
Sensors  and  other  electronic  gadgetry  de- 
veloped for  the  military  In  Indochina  are 
being  adapted  for  internal  intelligence  use 
and  tested  on  an  experimental  basis  In  a 
number  of  cities. 

« It  was  on  the  basis  of  information  sup- 
plied by  this  unit  that  the  likelihood  of 
violence  during  the  November,  1969,  morato- 
rltun  was  "extremely  high  .  .  .  beyond  the 
violence  which  was  witnessed  during  the 
Pentagon  demonstration  in  October,  1967, 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago, in  August,  1968.  and  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Chicago  on  October  11th  conducted 
by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society." 
This  prophecy  turned  out  to  be  unfounded. 
'Police  departments  have  In  recent  years 
been  loaded  with  recommendations  from 
commissions  and  professional  groups  to  de- 
velop intelligence  techniques  as  a  means  of 
curbing  crime — especially  organized  crime. 
But  the  Intelligence  units  which  have  come 
Into  being  as  a  result  have  been  converted 
into  Instruments  for  political  surveillance — 
especially  of  the  ghetto. 

The  day  and  night  surveillance  of  blacks, 
as  a  group,  by  these  newly  constituted  units 
is  considered  self-Justifying,  very  much  like 
the  surveillance  of  aliens  In  the  Twenties. 
This  is  true  even  of  small  and  medium-sized 
cities,  which  are  rife  with  mounting  crime 
and  corruption,  but  proud  of  their  "mod 
squads"  and  the  increasing  number  of  In- 
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teUlgence  "Inpute"  to  the  ghetto,  the  "long- 
hair" community,  and  the  campus. 

As  for  the  large  cities,  there  are,  according 
to  nilnols  Police  Superintendent  Jaoies  T. 
McOuire,  more  police  In  the  Chicago  a^ea  on 
political  Intelligence  assignments  thajn  are 
engaged  In  fighting  organized  crlme^  The 
same  is  true  In  Philadelphia.  I 

•  The  campus  has  become  the  theater  of 
intensive  Intelligence  activities  by  linder- 
cover  urban  police  agents  and  paid  inform- 
ers. A  recent  investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Freedom  of  the  Unlverity  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  Division,  Acapemlc 
Senate,  ooncludee  that  "there  are  und«-cover 
activities  by  governmental  agencies  on  cam- 
pvia.  that  some  of  these  activities  ar«  con- 
ducted by  operatives  of  the  Los  Angel^  Po- 
lice Department  and  that  It  Is  unclear  what 
other  agencies.  If  any,  are  Involved."] 

'  A  Dayton,  Ohio,  firm  which  callsi  Itself 
Agitator  Detection,  Inc.,  advertises  a  J'sure- 
flre  method  for  keeping  radical  Amerl^  out 
of  work":  "We  have,"  the  company  boasts, 
"complete,  computerized  flies  on  every  ^nown 
American  dissident.  .  .  .  And  all  160 
of  their  friends,  relatives  and  fello 
elers." 

A  scattering  of  rlght-vrtng  organl 
and  publications  across  the  country 
access  to  Intelligence  data.  For  example,  the 
Church  League  of  America,  headed  by;  Edgar 
Bundy,  boasts  of  its  over  7  million  |  cross- 
indexed  flies  of  political  suspects,  its  '*work- 
Ing  relationships"  with  "leading  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,"  and  Its  cooperation  with 
undercover  agents. 

These  organizations  are  prized  by  1  Qtelll- 
gence  agencies  because  they  share  th<  basic 
intelligence  assumption  that  the  country  is 
in  the  grip  of  a  wide-spread  subversive  con- 
spiracy. Intelligence  agents  and  inf  ormi  srs  use 
the  platform  and  publications  of  tie  far 
right  to  document  this  thesis  with  "Inside" 
Information. 

'  The  FBI  circulates  through  Its  o^  'n  In- 
ternal Intelligence  channels  a  doc  iment 
known  as  the  "agitator  Index,"  which  Is  made 
available  to  local  agencies.  In  the  sprlz  ig  and 
summer  of  1968  the  Washington  flelc  office 
of  the  FBI  compiled  an  elaborate  collection 
of  dossiers  and  photographs  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  Resurrection  City  dsmon- 
stratlon. 

That  material  was  thereafter  augmented 
and  organized  into  an  album;  multiple  copies 
were  made  and  transmitted  to  the  Cilcago 
police  for  use  in  dealing  with  protest  a  :tlvlty 
around  the  Democratic  convention.  Tlie  FBI 
agent  who  was  responsible  for  the  idea  re- 
ceived a  sp>eclal  commendation.  Such  albums 
of  "known  leftists"  are  now  widely  circu- 
lated. 

•In  a  hearing  last  year.  Chief  Csunsel 
Sourwlne  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  described  the  subcoma  Ittee's 
mission  in  these  words; 

"We  seek  information  with  respect  to  the 
persons  who  head  these  subversive  organiza- 
tions and  are  active  in  them  and  wha  par- 
tlcli>ate  In  them,  the  persons  who  support 
them:  about  the  Interconnections,  the  chan- 
nels of  authority,  and  the  sources  of  funds. 

"We  are  asking  police  department!  from 
all  across  the  country  to  sift  their  lecords 
and  bring  the.'^e  facts  here  for  the  cotnmlt- 
tee  ...  by  gathering  all  of  the  availaljle  in- 
formation from  leading  police  departments 
throughout  the  country,  the  committee 
hopes  to  be  able  eventually  to  present  a  pic- 
ture. We  are  charting  the  organlzatl  >ns  in 
each  area,  the  persons  In  each  area  wno  are 
connected  .  .  .  and  we  hope  when  we  finish 
we  will  have  a  picture  which  will  sho  nr  Just 
what  this  country  Is  up  against." 

The  appendix  to  the  volume  from  which 
this  is  quoted  contains  a  series  of  docu- 
ments from  the  intelligence  files  of  the  Flint, 
Michigan,  Police  Department  Inducing  a 
"steno  pad"  which  "was  owned  by  one  of  the 
top  members  of  the  SDS."  taken  from  a  car 
in  a  raid  which  had  no  Justifiable  bas  s. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•"In  view  of  the  overwhelming  need  for 
identification  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  in- 
formers with  photographic  skills  are  paid  a 
bonus.  Louis  Salzberg.  a  New  York  photog- 
rapher, received  about  $10,000  in  the  two 
years  he  served  as  an  FBI  informer.  He  used 
this  money  to  finance  a  studio  which  sold 
pictures  to  left  publications,  the  negatives 
of  which  were  turned  over  to  the  FBI.  He 
surfaced  at  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial  and 
subsequently  testified  before  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  which  was  also 
supplied  with  the  negatives  as  well  as  with 
documents  and  correspondence  taken  by 
Salzberg  from  the  files  of  the  Veterans  for 
Peace  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Peace  Parade 
Committee. 

"The  importance  of  photography  in  the 
new  Intelligence  scene  was  amusingly  demon- 
strated during  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial. 
By  court  order,  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
the  Judicial  process,  photographers  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  federal  courthouse  during 
the  trial.  But  this  prohibition  unwittingly 
closed  a  valuable  surveillance  channel  and 
the  order  was  amended  to  permit  Intelligence 
photographers  to  continue  to  ply  their  trade. 

"Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  asserted 
an  Inherent  jjower  fiowlng  from  executive  re- 
sponsibility for  the  national  security  (a  term 
of  enormous  looseness)  to  disregard  consti- 
tutional restraints  In  this  area  whenever,  in 
his  unreviewable  discretion,  an  Individual 
may  be  seeking  "to  attack  and  subvert  the 
government  by  unlawful  means."  And  even 
before  the  Mitchell  regime,  wiretapping  and 
bugging  were  systematically  used  by  the  FBI 
in  cases  (such  as  those  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  Elijah  Muhammad)  not  even 
remotely  linked  to  national  security. 

"For  example,  the  primary  basis  for  suc- 
cessful application  for,  and  repeated  renewals 
of,  wiretap  authorization  orders  against  a 
group  of  New  York  City  Panthers  consisted 
of  an  accovint  by  an  informer  of  a  conspiracy 
by  the  Panthers  to  engage  in  the  ambush 
and  murder  of  policemen — a  story  admittedly 
invented  by  the  Informer,  one  Shaun  Dubon- 
net, to  secure  leniency  in  a  criminal  case, 
earn  a  little  money,  and  further  his  career 
as  a  double  agent.  Neither  Dubonnet's  sub- 
stantial prior  criminal  record — including  two 
convictions  for  impersonation — nor  his  re- 
peated hospitalization  for  mental  illness 
served  to  impair  his  credibility  with  the 
police. 

The  tips  and  reports  of  informers,  fre- 
quently fabricated,  provide  pretexts  for  raids. 
One  example  of  many  that  could  be  cited  is 
the  alleged  tip  by  the  undercover  agent  to 
the  FBI  that  the  Chicago  Black  Panthers 
had  assembled  an  arsenal  of  guns.  This  led 
to  a  predawn  raid  In  which  Fred  Hampton 
and  Mark  Clark  were  killed.  Only  a  few  guns 
were  foiind. 

"Judge  Anderson  tersely  summed  up  the 
matter  when  he  wrote  In  1920  in  the  case  of 
Colyer  v.  Skeffington,  "A  right-minded  man 
refuses  such  a  Job." 

"  According  to  Information  from  an  FBI 
source,  "informants"  (as  the  FBI  prefers  to 
call  them;  "Informers"  Is  a  subversive  usage) 
submit  vast  quantities  of  data  of  a  highly 
Inflammatory  character.  The  "contact"  does 
not  challenge  it  because  he  Is  afraid  to  lose 
the  Informant.  Frequently  he  Ignores  this 
suspect  material  In  his  own  reports  either 
because  he  Is  convinced  that  It  is  incredible 
or  that  the  Informant  would  have  to  surface, 
to  testify.  If  It  became  the  basis  for  a  crimi- 
nal charge.  This  would  again  result  In  losing 
the  Informant  and  require  the  "contact"  to 
recruit  a  replacement.  It  Is  Infinitely  prefer- 
able, I  w£is  told,  to  cover  up  for  an  Informant 
even  If  his  reports  are  wholly  false  than  to 
be  forced  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  a 
replacement. 

t«  Conspiracy  Is  a  classic  vehicle  for  the  po- 
litical informer  for  another  reason.  Under 
conspiracy  law,  evidence  of  acts  and  state- 
ments of  co-consplrators  to  bring  about  the 
purposes  of  the  conspiracy  agreement  are  ad- 
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mlsslble  against  all  the  oo-conspirators  even 
though,  without  the  agreement  (frequently 
proved  by  flimsy  and  remote  evidence),  it 
would  be  incompetent  and  inadmissible  as 
hearsay. 

The  informer's  tale  in  this  way  becomes 
binding  on  all  of  the  alleged  co-consplrators 
including  Individuals  he  has  never  seen  or 
met.  The  conspiracy  charge  thus  economizes 
on  the  number  of  Informer  witnesses  needed 
to  make  a  case.  This  Is  a  highly  Impor- 
tant consideration  to  intelligence  agencies, 
which  are  traditionally  reluctant  to  surface 
Informers. 

The  general  question  of  the  reliability  of 
Informer  witnesses  as  well  as  their  role  In 
conspiracy  cases  is  dramatized  by  the  current 
conspiracy  Indictment  of  the  Berrlgans, 
which  is  based  on  evidence  supplied  by  a 
prison  Informer,  Boyd  Douglas,  Jr.,  who  also 
Inspired  and  arranged  for  a  number  of  the 
"overt  acts,"  allegedly  in  furtherance  of  the 
"conspiracy." 

"Thomas  Tongyal  (Tommy  the  Traveler), 
an  undercover  agent  on  the  campus  of 
Hobart  College  (an  E^plscopallan  school  with 
a  tradition  of  nonviolence) .  was  charged  by 
students  with  preaching  revolution,  using 
violent  rhetoric  to  gain  converts,  and  dem- 
onstrating the  Ml  carbine  and  the  construc- 
tion of  various  types  of  bombs.  He  did  not 
deny  these  allegations  but  explained.  "The 
best  cover  for  an  undercover  agent  who 
wanted  to  get  Into  the  campus  was  portray- 
ing the  part  of  a  radical  extremist  which  I 
did." 

According  to  Alabama  Civil  Liberties  Union 
laviryers,  in  May  of  1970  a  student  infiltrator 
for  the  FBI  and  the  Tuscaloosa  jKillce  on 
the  University  of  Alabama  campus,  Charles 
Orlmm,  Jr.,  committed  arson  and  Incited  acts 
of  violence,  which  were  then  used  as  a  reason 
for  declaring  a  campus  protest  meeting  an 
unlawful  assembly,  a  ruling  which  resulted 
In  criminal  charges  against  150  students. 
One  of  the  attorneys  contended  that  the 
agent  had  admitted  the  violent  acts  to  him 
and  that  the  FBI  and  local  police  had  spir- 
ited the  agent  away  to  make  him  unavail- 
able In  the  covirt  cases. 

William  FrapoUy,  a  Chinese  police  spy  at 
Northeastern  Illinois  State  College,  was  the 
leader  of  an  SDS  sit-In  and  participated  in 
a  Weatherman  action  which  culminated  In 
throwing  the  Institution's  president  off  a 
stage,  conduct  which  led  to  his  expulsion  for 
two  semesters.  As  the  only  Weatherman  SDS 
representative  on  Northeastem's  campus, 
Frapolly  actively  recruited  young  students 
to  Join  the  SDS  Weatherman  faction  and  to 
participate  in  the  Weatherman-sponsored 
"Days  of  Rage"  in  Chicago  In  the  fall  of  1969. 
He  surfaced  as  a  prosecution  witness  In  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  trial,  where  he  conceded 
on  the  witness  stand  that  during  convention 
week  he  proposed  a  number  of  schemes  for 
sabotaging  public  facilities  and  military 
vehicles,  although  his  assigned  duties  as  a 
marshal  were  to  maintain  order. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  comparable  cases. 
The  UCLA  Academic  Freedom  Committee 
report  which  I  have  already  cited  states 
that  its  probe  revealed  suggestive  evidence 
of  "the  presence  of  undercover  agents  as 
agents  provocateurs,  engaging  in  or  precip- 
itating the  behavior  they  are  charged  with 
suppressing,  .  .  ." 

"'There  Is  no  optimal  number  of  Infiltra- 
tors. An  FBI  agent  whom  I  recently  inter- 
viewed said  that  at  a  Washington  Peace 
Mobilization  meeting  In  1969,  of  the  thirty- 
two  individuals  present,  nine  were  under- 
cover agents.  The  number  of  Informers  an 
FBI  agent  can  recruit  is  limited  only  by  his 
budget  for  this  purpose.  An  informer  Is  first 
used  ad  hoc  and  is  paid  a  small  stipend.  He  Is 
known  In  the  Bureau's  records  as  a  potential 
security  informant  (PSD  or  a  potential  racial 
Informant  (PRI).  When  he  proves  his  worth 
he  becomes  a  "reliable  informant."  acquires 
a  file,  cover  name,  and  Is  paid  a  fixed  salary 
(sometimes  disguised  or  augmented  as  "ex- 
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penses"),  which  is  increased  from  time  to 
time  as  his  usefulness  grows. 

i»Some  students  are  paid  a  fixed  stipend 
but  the  practice  Is  growing,  especially  in 
urban  intelligence  units,  of  paying  them  for 
each  item  of  Information.  Houston  pays 
them  from  $5  to  $400,  depending  on  the 
value  of  the  Information. 

»Or,  m  the  tallsmanlc  Intelligence  usage, 
"threats  to  the  national  seciirity." 

a  The  Informer's  super-mllltance  In  such 
groups,  his  proclaimed  Impatience  vrtth  the 
slow  pace  of  his  associates,  clothe  him  with 
the  requisite  credibility  when  he  seeks  ulti- 
mate entry  Into  the  more  inaccessible  orga- 
nizations. In  spite  of  his  possible  differences 
In  social  class  and  personal  style. 

"The  special  loathing  with  which  grass- 
roots Intelligence  functionaries  perceive  the 
"agitator"  Is  expressively  conveyed  In  Con- 
gressional testimony  presented  In  October, 
1970,  by  Michael  A.  Amlco,  sheriff  of  Erie 
(bounty.  New  York,  who  has  organized  an 
elaborate  Informer  and  surveillance  system 
In  the  Buffalo  area.  Referring  to  the  target 
groups  under  surveillance,  he  testified : 

"Many  of  these  organizations  start  their 
meetings  clandestinely  by  burning  the  Amer- 
ican fiag  before  they  go  Into  their  rituals. 
It  Is  difficult  to  get  young  undercover  agents 
to  remain  disciplined  to  withstand,  If  you 
know  the  reaction,  what  does  happen  upon 
the  burning  of  the  flag.  These  are  the  rituals 
and  different  practices  and,  as  said  by  the 
undercover  man,  orgasms  are  obtained  by  the 
different  activities  that  follow  because  of  the 
burning  of  the  fiag." 

=  Recently  declassified  Army  Intelligence 
documents  (Annex  B — Intelligence — to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Civil  Disturbance 
Plan  and  Department  of  the  Army  Civil  Dis- 
turljance  Information  Collection  Plan),  the 
most  revealing  Intelligence  material  In  the 
literature,  suggest  that  p>eace  and  anti-draft 
movements  axe  foreign-directed  because 
"they  are  supporting  the  stated  objectives 
of  foreign  elements  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  USA." 

=*  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Intelligence 
Is  most  at  home  with  non-crimes  such  as 
"subversion"  or  inchoate  crimes  such  as 
conspiracy  in  which  Irmocent  conduct  Is 
treated  as  criminal  because  It  Is  claimed 
to  be  enmeshed  in  an  Illegal  agreement  and 
performed  with  evil  Intent.  The  affinity  of 
the  Intelligence  mind  for  the  conspiracy  of- 
fense can  be  Illustrated  by  the  testimony  of 
Detective  Sergeant  John  Ungvary,  he€wi  of 
the  Cleveland  Intelligence  squad,  before  a 
Senate  committee.  He  urged  that  "If  we  had 
a  law  whereby  we  can  charge  all  of  them 
[black  nationalists!  as  participants  or  con- 
spirators ...  It  wotild  be  far  better  than 
waiting  for  an  overt  act.  .  .  ." 

^  The  technique  of  broadening  the  bound- 
aries of  subversion  has  been  developed  and 
refined  by  the  Congressional  and  antl-sub- 
verslve  committees:  first,  by  the  application 
of  notions  of  vicarious,  lnq>uted,  and  derived 
guilt;  second,  by  a  process  of  cross-fertlUza- 
tlon  which  proscribes  an  organization 
through  the  individuals  associated  with  it 
and  the  Individuals  through  their  relation- 
ship to  the  organization;  third,  by  Increasing 
the  number  of  condemned  organizations 
through  their  links  to  one  another;  fourth, 
by  treating  subversion  as  permanent,  irre- 
versible, and  even  hereditary,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  dossier,  no  matter  how  old,  never 
loses  its  importance  nor  a  subject  his  "In- 
terest." 

This  technique  has  been  ingeniously  ap- 
plied in  a  remarkable  document,  A  Report 
on,  the  SDS  Riots,  October  8-11,  1969,  issued 
by  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, April,  1970.  and  reprinted  in  June,  1970, 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. Ostensibly  concerned  with  the  Weather- 
man demonstration  ("TJays  of  Rage"),  this 
400-page  report  is  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of 
tnllltant    radicalism    among    youth,    replete 
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with  dossiers,  photographs,  personal  letters, 
diaries,  and  doctmients  relating  not  merely 
to  the  SDS  figures  with  whom  It  purports  to 
be  primarily  concerned,  but  to  a  host  of 
other  individuals  and  organizations  about 
whom  the  Commission  had  collected  Intelli- 
gence information  and  whom  it  linked  In 
the  most  tortured  fashion  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Commission's  report.  This  in- 
formation, much  of  It  highly  Inaccurate,  was 
published  purely  for  the  purpose  of  punitive 
exposure  of  intelligence  targets. 

"  The  mayor's  charges  against  federal 
agencies  have  not  been  denied.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  has  admitted  sup- 
plying confidential  files  to  the  writer  of  the 
article.  The  coordinator  of  Intelligence,  Ser- 
geant George  Bell,  stated:  "I  would  pull  the 
index  ctirds  and  let  him  go  over  the  resvimfes, 
and  some  of  them  he  asked  to  see  the  copy 
[of  the  file  itself]." 

'^  Political  files  and  dossiers  give  bureau- 
cratic continuity  to  intelligence  agencies  and 
are  a  powerful  reason  for  their  survival  in  the 
face  0(f  the  most  hostile  attack.  When  In- 
telligence spokesmen  cry,  "What  will  happen 
to  these  valuable  files  which  alone  stand 
between  us  and  a  Commie  takeover?"  critics 
are  usually  sUenced.  After  a  motion  was  car- 
ried in  January,  1945,  to  terminate  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  the 
House  reversed  itself  on  the  plea  of  Congress- 
man Rankin  that  "these  valuable  records 
that  probably  involve  the  fate  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  safety  of  the  American  people, 
would  be  dissipated — I  want  to  see  that  these 
papers  are  kept;  that  Is  the  one  thing  I  am 
striving  for." 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  KEEPS  HIS 
WORD 


DEDICATION  OF  NORTHWEST  WING 
CROZER-CHESTER  MEDICAL  CEN- 
TER 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  the  northwest  wing 
of  the  Crozer-Chester  Medical  Center, 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  15,  Dr. 
Denton  A.  Cooley,  surgeon  in  chief  of 
the  Texas  Heart  Institute,  will  present 
the  second  house-staff  lectureship  to  the 
staff.  "Surgical  Treatment  of  Advanced 
Heart  Disease — Repair  of  Replacement," 
will  be  the  topic  presented  by  the  fa- 
mous heart  surgeon. 

Dr.  Cooley's  lecture  will  be  part  of  a 
sequence  of  dedication  events  beginning 
with  a  ribbon-cutting  and  address  by 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Asper,  vice  president  for 
medical  affairs  and  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  per- 
formance of  the  Chester  City  Band  and 
a  helicopter  demonstration  in  conjunc- 
tion wth  Armed  Forces  Day. 

The  day-long  celebration  will  be  cul- 
minated in  the  evening  with  the  Azalea 
ball,  sponsored  by  the  June  fete  commit- 
tee of  the  Crozer-Chester  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  featuring  the  Meyer  Davis 
orchestra,  with  Mr.  Davis  conducting. 
The  Azalea  ball,  a  formal  dinner  dance, 
will  be  held  at  8  pjn.  in  MacMorland 
Auditorium  of  Pennsylvania  Military 
College.  Approximately  300  couples  will 
attend. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYRIAN 

or   KKW    HAMPSHiaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  SpesUcer,  as  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  editorially  com- 
ments in  the  May  2  editorial  that  fol- 
lows: 

Now.  at  long  last,  presidential  promises 
are  being  kept. 

The  reference  is  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's massive  withdrawal  of  UJS. 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

When  President  Nixon  campaigned 
for  the  Presidency  he  pledged  to  get  us 
out  of  Vietnam.  He  is  doing  just  this, 
and  on  a  massive  scale.  Through  the 
Vietnamization  program  he  is  turning 
over  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  to  an 
improved,  trained  ARVN  army.  In  this 
way  he  is  honoring  our  commitments 
and  disengaging  American  forces  at  the 
same  time. 

The  prisoner  issue  still  remains.  It  is  a 
delicate  one.  in  respect  to  which  we  may 
become  increasingly  vulnerable  as  the 
drawdown  of  U.S.  forces  continues. 
Hopefully,  as  it  becomes  apparent  that 
U.S.  forces  are  being  taken  out.  North 
Vietnam  will  see  the  advantage  to  pris- 
oner release  both  in  terms  of  complete 
U.S.  disengagement  and  world  reaction. 

President  Nixon's  declared  objective  is 
total  disengagement  down  to  the  last 
American  wath  no  residual  force  re- 
maining in  South  Vietnam  as  it  has  in 
Korea.  But  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
without  the  return  of  our  prisoners  sim- 
ply cannot  be  left  to  the  caprice  or  lar- 
gesse of  the  Communist  government  in 
Hanoi. 

President  Nixon  is  keeping  his  word 
to  the  American  people.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  re- 
porting it  as  it  is.  President  Nixon  did 
not  start  this  undeclared  war  and  which 
he  is  successfully  disengaging.  He  de- 
serves great  credit  for  masterful  han- 
dling of  an  extremely  difficult  and  taxing 
responsibility. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On  Gftting  Out   of  Vietnam 

Nixon's  "silken  purse"  of  massive  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  Is  being  made  by  his 
opponents  Into  a  sow's  ear. 

A  regular  hue-and-cry  is  on  across  the  na- 
tion for  Instant  withdrawal,  now. 

To  Richard  Nixon,  this  accusatory  outcry 
for  "faster  withdrawal"  must  seem  weirdly 
unjustified. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  Nixon  has  withdrawn 
some  300,000  U.S.  troops  already;  Is  bring- 
ing more  back  at  the  accelerated  rate  of  4,000 
a  week;  has,  through  Secretary  Laird,  prom- 
ised all  ground  combat  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  by  siunmer — only 
60  days  hence;  has  promised  that  he  will 
withdraw  another  100,000  troops  by  Decem- 
ber; and  has  let  It  be  known  that  the  troop 
level  will  be  down  to  some  46,000  by  next 
July.  In  less  than  48  months  he  will  have 
withdrawn  half  a  million  troops. 

But  these  facts  do  not  seem  to  have  regis- 
tered. Perhaps  because  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Galley,  PX  scandals,  drug  fears — Americans 
want  out  of  Vietnam  now,  overnight. 

Nixon's  political  rivals — along  with  the 
Congress,  the   public  and  the  North   Viet- 
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n&mes« — are  berating  him  dally  for  ref  jslng 
to  announce  publicly  a  Ann,  early  wlthd-awal 
date.  Instectd  of  answering  them  head-on,  the 
President  goes  off  and  tells  his  wlthd-awal 
story  to  the  D.A.R.  and  the  Chambsr  of 
Commerce,  of  all  audiences! 

We  hope  that  John  Scall — that  tough 
minded  newsman  who  Is  the  Presldent'i  new 
advisor  on  the  public  Information  aspects  of 
foreign  policy — will  get  the  President  tc  quit 
greeting  high  school  choirs  and  the  Ii.AJi. 
and  let  go  with  a  left  hook  at  the  Hum- 
phreys, McGoverns  and  Muskles  who  lea  1  the 
wail  for  Instant  withdrawal. 

"Look,  you  knuckleheads"  Nixon  r  light 
say  "I  am  the  flrst  "withdrawal"  president 
you've  ever  had!  Ike  edged  us  into  that  war; 
your  beloved  Kennedy  got  us  In  deeper;  then 
L.B.J.,  with  Texas  giins  a-blazlng.  got  is  in 
up  to  our  neck,  while  Humphrey  and  M  iskie 
supported  him.  But  in  the  last  20  months  I 
have  pulled  out  300,000  men.  .  .  .  Whj ,  my 
middle  name  is  "withdrawal",  Richard  Mll- 
bous  "Withdrawal"  Nixon.  ...  I  ran  bn  a 
promise  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam,  and  beat 
Humphrey-Muskie  who  ran  on  the  LBi  war 
plank  of  keeping  us  In  Vietnam,  half  a  mil- 
lion strong.  .  .  .  And  I've  virtually  siJd  I 
wont  run  for  a  second  term  unless  I  gst  us 
out  of  Vietnam  before  I  finish  my  flrst 
term.  .  .  .*• 

Nonetheless,  a  hue-and-cry  is  on  for  I  ixon 
to  announce  a  date — New  Year's  Eve,  urge 
his  carping  critics — for  am  end  to  U.£ ,  In- 
volvement. 

This  the  President  adamantly  refuais  to 
do — publicly.  Although  naming  a  date  pub- 
licly would  be  easy  and  popular. 

But  it  could  also  be  disastrous.  DlsasTous 
for  reasons  which  the  President  cannot  spell 
out  publicly  without  needlessly  rliking 
American  troops. 

We  will  try  to  state  some  reasons  why 
Nixon  cannot  now  publicly  announos  an 
early  withdrawal  date — cJthough  w«  feel  cer- 
tain he  has  privately  set  that  date. 

Reason  one:  Nixon's  withdrawal  policy 
binges  upon  Vietnam Izatlon  .  .  .  upon  turn- 
ing the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  over  to  a 
reasonably  well  equlpi>ed  and  trained  S^uth 
Vietnamese  army,  navy,  air  force,  which  "has 
a  fighting  chance  to  prevent  a  Communist 
take-over."  ' 

Today  there  Is  only  one  leader  is  St>uth 
Vietnam  who  is  wholly  committed  to  acl^leve 
this  necessary  "Vletnamizatlon." 

He  Is  President  Thleu — like  him  or  not. 
And  President  Thleu  is  up  for  re-ele<;tlon 
this  October. 

And  Nixon  must  help  get  Thleu  re-elepted. 
If  Nixon  is  to  get  the  Vletnamlzatloi  he 
needs  in  order  to  safely  withdraw  all  Aitierl- 
can  troops. 

This  means  that  Nixon  cannot  now  pub- 
licly announce  any  such  early  wlthdiiwal 
date  as  December  31st. 

If  he  did,  that  would  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  Thleu's  re-election  in  Octob  Br. 

And  that  in  turn  could  pull  the  rug  out 
from  Vletnamizatlon.  And  that  could  st  rmle 
withdrawal. 

In  short.  If  Nixon  now  announced  thst  all 
U.S.  troops  would  be  withdrawn  in  a  wild 
rush  by  December  31 — as  his  critics  urge — 
the  whole  Vletnamizatlon  program  nilght 
quickly  collapse. 

Might  collapse  so  quickly  that  the  TJ  S. 
troops  remaining  in  Vietnam  could  be  inlt- 
ten  with  the  heaviest  fighting  yet  seen,  "t^ey 
might  face  an  onslaught  from  the  I^orth 
Vietnamese,  coupled  with  (X>llapse  of  ^  de- 
moralized South  Vietnamese  army,  antf  si- 
multaneously get  no  support  from  a  for- 
saken, lame  duck  South  Vietnamese  goiern- 
ment. 

Bluntly,  the  U.S.  troops  would  be  ln|  one 
hell  of  a  mess. 

Thus  the  President  would  be  horrenddusly 
Irresponsible  to  risk  collapse  of  the  Vletnam- 
izatlon program  merely  to  make  a  with- 
drawal date  announcement. 
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His  critics  are  dangerously  naive  to  urge  so 
risky  a  course  on  him. 

We  believe  that  President  Nixon  has  firmly 
and  privately  set  a  fixed  withdrawal  date,  and 
that  he  has  informed  President  Thleu  of  that 
date. 

We  believe  that  date  is  around  September 
or  October  1972.  That  will  be  11  months  after 
Thleu's  probable  re-election  and  about  a 
month  or  two  before  Nixon's  probable  re- 
election. If  indeed,  U.S.  troops  are  out  of 
Vietnam  by  then,  Nixon  will  surely  run  again. 

Critics  will  likely  seize  on  such  a  date  to 
make  it  sound  as  though  It  were  chosen 
solely  for  political  reasons. 

If  they  do  so,  they  expose  their  ignorance 
of  the  basics  in  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the 
process  of  military  withdrawal. 

These  basics  are  logistics  of  withdrawal; 
and  weather. 

Reason  two:  The  logistics  .  .  As  the  U.S. 
forces  withdraw  down  to  some  186,000  (by 
December) ,  our  diminishing  troops  and  their 
millions  of  tons  of  valuable  weaponry  must 
be  withdrawn  bo  safe  enclaves.  They  must 
pull  back  from  hundreds  of  U.S.  bases  scat- 
tered now  from  the  DMZ  in  the  North  to  the 
lower  delta  and  the  Gulf  of  Slam  In  the 
South. 

They  will  pull  back — a  tricky,  major  ma- 
neuver— to  the  six  or  eight  major  coastal  en- 
claves where  the  vast  U.S.  buildup  started  in 
1965  ...  In  the  North,  they  must  pull  back 
to  Quang  Trl,  the  vast  U.S.  helicopter  base; 
and  to  Phu  Bal,  our  first  big  Army  head- 
quarters; and  to  Da  Nang,  the  second  city, 
where  we  have  a  major  port  and  huge  air- 
base;  and  to  Chu  Lai,  where  there  is  a  huge 
U.S.  hospital  and  airbase.  The  enclaves  in 
the  mid  coast  region  will  be  Nha  Trang;  and 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Asia's  best  harbor,  which  we 
built  so  big  it  dwarfs  most  U.S.  ports;  and  to 
Bien  Hoa,  the  airbase  and  vast  depot  outside 
Saigon. 

Elementary  military  sense  makes  it  man- 
datory these  highly  valuable  bases  be  kept 
from  falling  into  enemy  hands. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  must  spread  Its  ex- 
odus out  fronx  a  number  of  separated  de- 
barkation points.  And  should  there  not  be  cm 
armistice  by  the  time  we  withdraw,  then  safe, 
major  ports  may  be  needed  to  supply  war  ma- 
terial to  the  ARVN.  If  there  is  an  armistice, 
ports  will  be  needed  to  bring  in  material  to 
rebuild  devastated  Vietnam. 

So  much  for  elementary  logistics  of  safe, 
sensible  withdrawal. 

Reason  three:  Weather,  basic  to  with- 
drawal, and  the  entire  conuct  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam, is  weather. 

Those  who  urge  total  withdrawal  by  De- 
cember 31,  ignore  the  paramount  fact  that 
December  is  the  driest  month.  The  months 
between  November  and  April  ase  the  dry  sea- 
son down  the  network  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  roads 
(The  Trail)  from  North  to  South  Vietnam. 
These  are  the  months  the  enemy  moves  his 
men  and  weapons,  the  months  when  attack 
in  force  can  be  staged.  Hence  it  is  the  most 
vulnerable  of  all  times  for  the  vulnerable 
tactic  of  withdrawal. 

Reason  four:  Because  Vletnamizatlon 
started  too  late,  the  ARVIN  still  has  a  long, 
long  way  to  go.  We  believe  President  Thleu 
has  promised  to  keep  full  speed  ahead  with 
Vletnamizatlon — provided  President  Nixon 
assures  him  of  needed  U.S.  air  cover  during 
the  next  dry  season,  when  the  ARVN  may  be 
fighting  its  toughest  ground  battles.  Nixon 
we  believe,  has  promised  such  air  support.  If 
needed,  because  the  South  Vietnamese  air 
force  does  not  have  interdiction  capabilities. 

Once  that  perilous  dry  season  is  over  In 
April  the  monsoon  floods  will  bog  down  any 
major  enemy  movement.  And  then  the  final 
stage  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  enclaves 
may  be  accomplished  with  less  risk. 

Reason  five:  If  "Instant  withdrawal"  re- 
sulted either  in  massive  U.S.  casualties,  or  if 
a  collapse  of  "Vletnamizatlon"  resulted  in  a 
walkover  by  Communist  forces  Into  Saigon, 
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then  the  public  outrage  in  the  United  States 
might  rip  our  nation  terribly.  There  could  be 
outrage  which  asked  "Is  this  why  40,000 
Americans  died?  Why  300,000  Americans  were 
wounded?" 

A  violent  right-wing  reaction  under  such 
circumstances  might  throw  America  into  a 
torment  of  division  and  self-accusation 
which  would  dwarf  any  demonstration  yet 
seen  In  our  land. 

This  too  is  a  risk  no  responsible  President 
should  take. 

For  years,  this  newspaper  has  deplored  and 
criticized  our  vast  and  wasteful  and  mistaken 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  We  wish  the  U.S. 
had  been  out  of  Vietnam  long  ago,  and  the 
fighting  and  peace-making  had  long  ago  been 
left  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

Now,  at  long  last,  massive  U.S.  withdrawal 
is  underway.  Now,  at  long  last,  presidential 
promises  are  being  kept.  We  favor  the  fastest 
withdrawal  feasible.  But  we  deplore  a  pan- 
icky, emotional  and  dangerous  rush  for  the 
exit — and  deplore  those  who  advocate  It  and 
employ  it  as  a  stick  to  beat  the  President. 


CHECOTAH    RESIDENTS    DEDICATE 
JIM  LUCAS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  privilege  for  me  to  be  among  those  who 
attended  the  dedication  this  last  Sunday 
of  the  new  Jim  Grifflng  Lucas  Memorial 
Library  in  Checotah,  Okla. 

Large  numbers  of  the  late  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  reporter's  friends  were  on 
hand  for  the  dedication.  Jim's  life  was 
devoted  to  journalism  and  literature,  and 
I  think  it  was  universally  felt  that  no 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory than  to  name  this  new  repository  of 
literature  in  his  honor. 

The  innovate  section  of  the  April  28 
Tulsa  Tribune  carried  two  excellent  ar- 
ticles which  coincided  with  the  dedica- 
tion, one  of  which  was  a  reprint  of  a 
Jim  Lucas  article  during  his  coverage  of 
the  Korean  war.  I  would  like  to  include 
both  of  these  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Men  at  War,  Alive  and  Dead:  This 
Man  Wrote  op  Them 

(Sunday  residents  of  Checotah  will  dedi- 
cate the  Jim  Grifflng  Lucas  Memorial  Li- 
brary. The  new  library  is  named  for  Pulit- 
zer Prize  winning  Reporter  Jim  Lucas  who 
died  July  21,  1970.  Speaker  for  the  3  p.m. 
event  will  be  Congressman  Ed  Edmondson, 
Muskogee,  Lucas'  life-long  friend.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  typical  of  his  coverage  of  Korea 
and  other  wars. ) 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

At  Foot  of  Old  Baldt,  Korea. — Tou  look 
at  them  and  you  ask  yourself,  "Why  did 
these  kids  have  to  die?"  And  you're  ashamed 
because  you  don't  know  the  answer. 

You  watch  their  bodies  lifted  from  trucks 
and  armored  cars  and  you  keep  thinking 
there  should  be  some  better  way  of  solving 
things. 

At  a  time  like  this  you  hate  war.  There 
are  times  when  war  Is  bearable  and  there 
are  times  it's  Interesting  and — every  so 
often — maybe  even  it's  fun.  Men  are  Just 
boys  grown  tall.  But  It's  damned  sobering 
when  you  come  face  to  face  with  your  own 
dead. 
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We've  lost  thousands  during  the  last  10 
years.  But  in  the  last  war  we  knew  where 
we  were  going  and  what  the  men  were  dy- 
ing for.  Men  died  on  Guadalcanal  because 
Guadalcanal  took  us  one  step  nearer  Ta- 
rawa. Then,  Tarawa  took  us  to  Saipan  and 
Iwo  Jima,  which  took  us  to  Japan's  door- 
step. Our  men  died  on  Normandy  beaches  be- 
cause that  took  us  closer  to  Berlin.  Sure  it 
was  tough  losing  them.  But  there  was  a  rea- 
son for  it.  And — since  there  was  a  reason — 
men  achieved  dignity  in  death. 

They  Just  brought  in  another  load.  A  chap- 
lain is  helping  unload  them.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward Job,  but  the  chaplain's  presence  helps. 
John  Stears  of  Omaha  has  a  way  with  him 
which  seems  to  say,  "God  Is  here,  too.  I  rep- 
resent Him  in  this  bloody  business." 

Over  at  the  other  end  of  the  command 
post  they're  unloading  wounded.  They  say 
there  are  still  more  up  there  we  haven't 
been  able  to  reach  yet. 

That  kid  on  the  first  stretcher:  How  old 
would  you  say  he  is — or  was.  Twenty?  Maybe 
older,  maybe  younger.  The  shock  of  dying 
has  contorted  his  face  and  made  him  look 
old. 

His  right  hand  Is  hanging  by  a  shred. 

A  couple  of  nights  ago,  he  was  using  that 
hand  to  pump  bullets  into  a  rifie  or  to  lob 
grenades. 

If  hed  lived,  he  might  have  used  it  to 
be  a  doctor  or  a  mechanic.  Or  he  might 
have  done  nothing  worthwhile  with  it.  He 
might  even  have  misused  it  dreadfully. 

But  the  point  is,  he'd  have  had  a  chance  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  his  hand  and  his  life 
and  now  he  hasn't. 

Why?  Old  Baldy  mountain?  Baldy  is  worth 
nothing  unless  it  leads  to  something.  The 
communists  have  it  now.  We  will  take  it 
back.  I'm  sure.  Then  what?  We  sit  in  our 
trenches  and  the  commies  will  sit  in  theirs. 
And  we  will  shoot  at  each  other  and  we  will 
send  out  patrols  and  some  day  one  side  will 
feel  strong  enough  to  try  to  drive  the  enemy 
off  his  knob. 

Last  night  I  asked  a  colonel  why  the  com- 
munists wanted  Baldy  to  badly.  He  says 
darned  if  he  knew.  Just  another  hill.  It 
wasn't  the  highest  hill  In  the  area  and  hold- 
ing it  gave  them  no  particular  advantage. 
He  guessed  it  was  Just  prestige.  And  then  he 
said  we  could  be  sure  we'd  take  Baldy  back. 

I  can't  censure  him,  I  want  Baldy  back, 
too.  I  find  myself  humiliated  that  they've 
driven  us  off  that  pulverized  knob  of  rock 
and  sand,  that  they're  in  trenches  where  I 
slept  three  weeks  ago,  that  they're  ogling 
the  pinups  our  boys  left  behind,  that  they 
are  sleeping  in  whatever  bunks  still  stand. 

But  I  wasn't  there.  I  didn't  inch  single  file 
down  those  narrow  trenches,  never  knowing 
what  I'd  meet  around  the  next  corner  and 
suddenly  come  face  to  face  with  a  Chinese 
and  a  burp  gun.  Even  when  I  arrived  from 
Cheju  late  yesterday,  they  said  I'd  be  foolish 
to  start  prowling  around  in  the  twilight  and 
I  could  get  Just  as  good  a  story  if  I  waited 
for  dawn.  So  I  ate  a  good  meal  and  crawled 
In  a  sleeping  bag  at  division  headquarters. 
All  the  while,  men  were  dying  a  few  miles 
away. 

We  are  not  going  anyplace  and  we  know 
it.  The  enemy  is  not  going  anyplace  and  he 
knows  that,  too. 

So  we  sit  here  while  Vlshinsky  hurls  Insults 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  tries  to  answer  him 
and  Madame  Pandit  plays  neutral. 

And  all  the  while  boys  are  dying.  Two  more 
trucks  Just  came  in. 

When  a  man  is  asked  to  die.  he  deserves 
to  know  why.  It  should  be  for  more  than 
for  Baldy  or  for  prestige,  or  to  buy  a  stale- 
mate. 

I  guess  I  know,  deep  Inside,  that  these 
boys  are  fighting  for  peEice  and  dignity  and 
freedom  and  everything  worthwhile,  but  we 
are  going  about  it  in  a  mighty  strange  way. 

It  Is  not  for  anyone  out  here  to  decide. 
Commanders  out   here   won't  spend   a  life 
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they  don't  have  to.  The  decision  has  got  to 
be  made  back  home  and  there's  nothing  here 
we  can  do  to  expedite  It. 

I  never  wrote  a  story  like  this  before.  Be- 
cause I  never  felt  quite  like  this. 

If  those  boys  under  those  brown  wool 
blankets  on  those  bloody  stretchers  sat  up 
and  asked  me  why  they  died  on  Old  Baldy, 
I'd  have  to  answer: 

"I  don't  know,  Mac.  It  beats  the  hell  out 
of  me." 


Hk  Came  This  Wat 

Occasionally  a  man  so  strong,  so  dedi- 
cated and  so  gifted  as  to  transcend  the  life 
most  of  us  mortals  know,  springs  from  the 
soil  of  his  native  Soonerland  and  makes  his 
will  felt  upon  affairs  across  the  nation  and 
around  the  globe. 

Their  numbers  are  not  legion.  Neither  are 
they  difficult  to  find. 

Jim  Grifflng  Lucas  was  such  a  man.  His  field 
was  Journalism.  His  specialty,  reporting  wars. 

Through  three  wars,  Lucas  told  Americans 
what  it  was  like.  How  the  men  who  had  to 
do  the  fighting  and  the  dying  looked,  ate, 
slept  and  felt. 

At  times  his  typewriter  spoke  softly,  gent- 
ly. At  other  times,  his  words  exploded  full 
upon  the  page  with  the  roar  and  searing 
white  heat  of  a  flame  thrower  engulfing 
an  enemy  bunker. 

One  dark,  cold  winter  night  during  an 
American  advance  In  Korea,  a  fellow  corre- 
spondent came  upon  a  sentry  at  a  crossroad. 

"Anybody  been  through  here  tonight?"  he 
asked. 

"Heck,  yeah,  Jim  Lucas!"  came  the  reply. 

Lucas  came  this  way  too.  He  began  his 
career  In  Muskogee  and  came  to  The  Tribune 
in  1938.  He  covered  the  courthouse  and  wrote 
political  stories  until  he  Joined  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  as  an  enlisted  man  and  com- 
bat correspondent. 

Following  his  early  dispatches  from  the 
Pacific,  Lucas  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant. 

In  1945,  he  Joined  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  and  received  every  honor 
given  for  excellence  in  his  field.  He  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1954  for  his  re- 
porting of  the  Korean  War. 

At  the  end  of  that  conflict,  he  went  to 
French  Indochina  to  cover  the  French  war 
with  the  Viet  Mlnh,  and  was  in  Hanoi  the 
day  Ho  Chi  Minh's  forces  marched  In  to  take 
over  the  city. 

Lucas  died  July  21,  1970.  and  Is  burled 
near  his  childhood  home  In  Checotah. 


OILMAN  H.  STORDOCK 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
people  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin have  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  than  Gilmtm  H.  Stordock.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  servicemen  and 
veterans  in  Wisconsin  and  across  the 
Nation. 

Gil  Stordock's  service  to  his  country 
dates  almost  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  At  the  age  of  19  he  enlisted  in 
Company  L  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard's  First  Infantry  and  saw  combat 
during  the  Mexican  border  conflict  in 
1916. 

During  World  War  I  as  a  member  of 
the  127th  Infantry,  32d  Division,  he 
served  in  campaigns  such  as  Chateau 
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Thierry,  Soissons,  and  Argonne.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  battalion  sergeant-major 
by  the  end  of  the  war. 

Reentering  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  2d  lieutenant 
Gil  became  chief  of  the  G-2  section  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  After  the  war,  he  was 
appointed  subregional  manager  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  offices  at  Wau- 
sau  and  Green  Bay.  In  1949  he  was  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  Wisconsin's 
Grand  Army  Home  for  Veterans  at  King, 
Wis.  He  served  with  distinction  in  that 
post  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 

A  lifelong  crusader  for  veterans'  causes, 
Gil  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  was  also  active  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  veterans'  organizations.  He 
helped  found  the  Wisconsin  Veterans 
Council  and  represented  the  group  at  the 
1939,  1941,  1943,  and  1945  sessions  of  the 
State  legislature,  at  which  much  of  the 
legislation  authorizing  existing  State 
veterans  benefits  was  approved.  He 
served  as  legislative  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Veterans  Council  from  1960  to 
1968.  In  addition,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  a  former  Wis- 
consin department  commander  and  na- 
tional vice  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  a  legislative  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
a  past  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Veterans  Homes. 

Only  recently  Gil  served  as  chairman 
of  a  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
Mexican  border  veterans.  His  efforts 
were  instrumental  in  obtaining  eligibility 
for  veterans  with  service  only  in  the 
Mexican  border  conflict  In  receiving  the 
same  benefits  as  veterans  with  other  war- 
time service.  He  was  also  a  former  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Mexican  border 
veterans. 

In  civic  as  well  as  veterans'  activities. 
Gil  Stordock  was  a  tireless  worker.  For 
example,  he  w^as  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  Badger  Boys  State  and  had 
served  as  treasurer  of  that  organization 
in  recent  years.  He  had  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  directors  for 
the  American  Cancer  Society  since  1953 
and,  In  his  hometown  of  Waupaca,  Wis., 
had  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce  and  as  a 
member  of  the  police  and  fire  commis- 
sion. 

Although  we  mourn  the  loss  of  Gil 
Stordock.  his  life  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  us.  My  wife  joins  me  in 
extending  condolences  to  Mrs.  Stordock. 

The  Badger  Legionnaire  was  among 
the  newspapers  which  paid  tribute  to  Gil 
Stordock,  and  I  am  including  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1971  issue. 

The  article  follows: 

GiLMAN   Stordock.  Legion  Legend  Dies 

Oilman  H.  Stordock.  holder  of  numerous 
offices  in  the  Wisconsin  American  Legion 
and  the  National  American  Legion,  died  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, February  17,  at  his  home  in  Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday, 
February  22,  with  the  interment  in  the  Wis- 
consin Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery  at  the 
G.A.R.  Home.  King.  Wisconsin. 

Gil's  service  career  began  in  JanesvlUe 
when  he  took  command  of  a  reserve  cavalry 
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unit  In  1931  and  included  bis  service  lis  a 
combat  veteran  of  tbe  Mexican  Border  affair 
and  World  War  I  campaigning  at  Chateau 
Tblerry,  Soissons  and  Argonne.  He  servejd  in 
World  War  I  in  the  32nd  Division  achieving 
the  rank  of  Sergeant  Major. 

Oil  was  a  charter  member  of  tbe  Ldgion 
Post  in  Beloit.  a  life  member  of  the  Shlj  ley 
Boblnson-Moen  Post  at  King,  and  Is  a  Past 
Post  Commander.  He  served  as  Department 
Adjutant  for  sixteen  years  and  as  Dej  art 
ment  Commander  in  1961-62.  He  is  a  Past 
National  Executive  Committeeman,  Past  Na- 
tional Vice  Commander,  served  on  the  Na- 
tional Internal  Affairs  Commission,  anl  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  a  Vice  Chaliinan 
on  the  National  Distinguished  Quests  Com- 
mittee. Through  the  years.  Oil  served  on 
many  Department  Committees  and  was 
of  the  original  founders  of  Badger  Boys  S  Itate 
and  for  the  last  several  years  had  been  nerv- 
ing as  Treasvirer. 

His  affiliations  with  other  organization^  in 
eluded  serving  as  a  Past  National  Commaiider 
of  the  Mexican  Border  Veterans,  Secretary 
Treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Veterans  Coi  mcll 
and  Legislative  Director  for  the  Council  and 
he  is  a  Past  President  of  the  National  As  loci 
ation  of  State  Veterans  Homes.  He  served  for 
eleven  years   a  Commandant   of  the   Qrand 
Army  Home  at  King,  Wisconsin,  and  v<as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,   His 
civic  and  community  activities  are  too  nu- 
merovis  to  list, 

Gil  Stordock  Is  the  21st  of  the  Past  Depart- 
ment Commanders  of  Wisconsin  to  pass 
away. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE  ADDRESSES 
ISH    CONSTITUTION    DAY 
IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


POL- 
RAJ^Y 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ej/ery 
year  the  people  of  Chicago  who  are  of 
Polish-American  descent  hold  an  3ut- 
door  rally  commemorating  the  PQlish 
Constitution  of  May  3, 1791. 

This  year,  despite  unseasonably  bold 
and  blustery  weather,  thousands  once 
again  turned  out  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  one  of  mankind's  great 
historical  documents.  The  language  of 
the  Polish  Constitution,  modeled  so 
closely  on  our  own  hallowed  document, 
lit  a  ctmdle  of  hope  that  has  burne(^  for 
180  years  throughout  Europe.  j 

Senator  Edmttod  Muskie  attended  this 
gigantic  rally  in  Chicago  and  delivered 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  it!  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  hear.  With]  few 
words,  he  restored  to  all  the  thousands 
of  those  present  the  wonder,  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  certainty  of  a  brantiiew 
future  in  a  brandnew  land  that  has  keen 
felt  by  every  immigrant  who  ever  ar- 
rived in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Senator 
MusKiE's  excellent  statement  to  myjcol- 
leagues  today  so  that  they  might  share 
with  me  a  renewed  appreciation  of  the 
very  special  qualities  of  our  diverse 
American  heritage: 

RXMARKS   BT    SENATOB   EDBflTNO   S.    MlTSK]  B   AT 

Tta  Polish  National  Alliance  Thisb  or 
Mat  Ctlisration,  Humboldt  Paxk,  pni- 
CAOO,  III.,  Mat  2,  1971 


My  thoughts  right  now  go  back  to  my 
ents  and  grandparents. 


par- 
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I  have  Images  of  frightened  Unmlgrants, 
huddled  together  below  the  decks  of  ships. 

I  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  thin,  pale- 
faced  boys,  carrying  suitcases  and  dreams. 

I  see  these  ancestors  of  nUne  and  yours 
carrying  these  dreams  on  trains  and  on  foot 
to  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

And  many  of  them  went  out  from  tbe 
cities  to  the  farms,  supplying  the  energy  that 
strengthened  and  re-lnvlgorated  the  Ameri- 
can spirit. 

They  helped  fashion  a  nation  for  all  of 
us  as  they  str\iggled  to  build  a  new  life  for 
themselves. 

Each  of  them  made  his  own  contribution 
to  the  building  of  a  new  kind  of  commiuilty. 
You  and  I  know  how  tough  it  was.  The  only 
Jobs  open  to  them  were  the  meanest  and 
lowest. 

Poverty  was  their  constant  companion. 

They  were  met  with  resentment,  hostility 
and  prejudice. 

Their  conquest  of  all  these  obstacles  Is 
their  glory  and  our  pride.  They  climbed  the 
economic  and  social  ladder. 

They  made  good  on  their  promises  to  give 
their  children  a  chance  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  growth  and  freedom. 

We  all  share  that  heritage. 

And  we  come  here  to  do  them  honor. 

We  commemorate  today  a  landmark  of 
parliamentary  government — the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  the  3rd  of  May.  This  milestone 
in  European  democracy  was  achieved  180 
years  ago.  And  it  was  achieved  without  blood- 
shed or  disorder 

It  established  the  principle  of  popular 
Sovereignty  in  eastern  Europe. 

Only  a  few  years  later,  Poland  succumbed 
to  the  tyranny  of  powerful  neighbors.  And 
yet  this  constitution  remains  part  of  Po- 
land's democratic  tradition.  That  tradition  Is 
represented  here  this  afternoon.  That  tradi- 
tion is  sustained  and  enriched  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  America. 

Our  task  is  to  make  that  tradition  ever 
deeper  and  stronger. 

Yet  today  I  sense  among  many  Americans 
regardless  of  ancestry  a  feeling  that  some- 
how our  glory  lies  behind  us. 

Something  has  happened  to  take  the  shine 
off  our  dreams. 

Seven  years  of  war  and  death  in  Indochina 
have  cut  deeply  into  the  American  soul.  Into 
our  pride,  and  Into  our  confidence. 

But  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  recap- 
ture that  sense  of  excitement  about  both  our 
past  and  our  future.  And  I  think  we  can 
draw  new  energy  from  the  legacy  of  the 
brave  men  and  women  we  are  proud  to  call 
our  ancestors. 

The  one  thing  our  fathers  never  did  was 
to  shrink  from  life.  They  had  no  time  for 
defeatism  or  despair.  Neither  do  we. 

There  is  a  world  beyond  Vietnam.  This  war 
with  all  Its  horrors  Is  going  to  end — more 
quickly  perhaps  than  even  some  men  in  Gov- 
ernment like  to  believe  Is  possible. 

And  when  it  ends,  the  work  of  rebuilding 
must  begin.  Not  only  In  Vietnam  but  here  In 
the  United  States. 

We  have  new  connections  to  mcUce  with  our 
young  people  as  we  rebuild  our  great  Nation 
together. 

We  have  veterans  coming  back  from  Viet- 
nam. There  is  important  work  for  them  to 
do.  And  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  un- 
American  than  the  notion  that  this  society 
of  ours  can  send  a  man  to  war,  but  can't 
give  him  a  decent  Job  when  he  comes  home. 

My  father  came  to  this  country  because 
his  father  wanted  him  to  have  a  place  to 
grow,  a  place  to  achieve  his  promise. 

My  father  found  that  his  father  was  right. 
Here  in  America  he  could  openly  believe  in 
freedom  and  Justice.  Here  In  America  he 
could  raise  a  family  without  being  afraid 
about  his  children's  future.  Here  In  America 
he  could  Join  with  others  to  honor  the  Third 
of  May. 

My  father  and  I  discussed  many  things. 
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Sometimes  we  would  argue,  strongly,  in  those 
discussions  and  arguments  he  taught  me 
this  above  all  else :  To  carry  on  the  belief  in 
liberty  and  the  democratic  way  of  life.  That 
is  a  task  we  all  must  share. 

America  is  threatened  by  the  loss  of  her 
greatest  traditions — the  traditions  of  Immi- 
grants who  brought  to  this  land  their  skills 
and  a  thirst  for  freedom. 

All  that  we  came  to  take  for  granted  has 
been  threatened — the  right  to  earn  a  decent 
living,  the  right  to  raise  a  famUy  in  safety, 
the  right  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

These  are  the  rights  of  every  American. 
These  are  the  rights  we  must  fight  to  protect 
for  every  American. 

We  are  going  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  un- 
finished business  of  American  Democracy. 

And  we  don't  have  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  do  It. 

The  United  States  is  j.  art  of  the  world 
and  we  have  strong  obligations  for  the  keep- 
ing  of  the  peace. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  United  States  make  a 
commitment  to  a  world  under  law — elimi- 
nating anarchy  among  nations,  putting  an 
end  to  the  arms  race. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  United  States  make  a 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  the  world's 
resources. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  United  States  make  a 
commitment  to  work  with  all  other  nations 
to  keep  the  world's  oceans  free  from  poison 
and  to  keep  our  atmosphere  free  from  filth. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  United  States  commit  all 
its  moral  power  to  the  idea  that  conditions 
of  sanity  and  safety  can  be  created  on  earth 
so  that  man  neither  has  to  kill  or  be  killed. 

I'd  like,  in  short,  to  see  us  make  inspiring 
commitments  to  a  planet  made  safe  and  fit 
for  the  human  family. 

This  world  and  everything  in  it  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

I  can  imagine  no  commitment  more  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  than 
a  commitment  to  help  lift  the  Insane  burden 
of  war  from  the  world's  peoples  and  to  ad- 
vance the  prospects  for  a  decent  and  Just 
existence  for  all  the  human  family. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  commitments  that 
make  sense  in  ovir  time.  These  are  the  com- 
mitments we  must  work  to  assure  If  we  are 
to  remain  true  to  the  greatness  that  is  our 
heritage. 


THE  SANCTITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  parishes 
in  my  district,  the  St.  Nicholas  Byzan- 
tine Catholic  Church,  Greensburg,  Pa., 
and  St.  Mary's  Byzantine  Catholic 
Church,  Hannastown,  Pa.,  have  prepared 
a  petition  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  The  author  of 
the  text,  Mr.  William  Zeitz  has  asked 
that  I  share  it  with  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  text  follows: 

Petition 

The  combined  membership  of  Saint  Nich- 
olas Byzantine  Catholic  Church,  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania  and  Saint  Marys  Byzantine 
Catholic  Church,  Hannastown,  Pennsylvania 
presents  the  following  petition  to  our  legally 
elected  representatives. 

Segments  of  American  society  are  pro- 
claiming the  dawn  of  a  new  secularlstlc  and 
irreligious  age.  Faith  in  Almighty  God  and 
adherence  to  His  eternal  moral  law  are  under 
constant  attack  from  this  same  amoral  force. 
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The  inevitable  result  has  been  a  lowering  of 
the  moral  standards  of  our  nation,  a  con- 
certed attempt  to  destroy  the  family  and  a 
massive  campaign  to  eliminate  life  Itself. 

The  Pounders  of  our  American  Republic 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  a  Divine  Plan 
over  any  law  which  could  be  devised  by  man. 
Throughout  the  documents  and  writings  ex- 
pressing the  principles  upon  which  this  na- 
lion  was  formed  there  is  a  recurring  theme — 
the  right  to  life.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence calls  this  right  unalienable.  The 
Constitution  was  written  and  the  Bill  of 
Bights  drafted  specifically  to  protect  this 
right  from  the  encroachment  of  tyrannical 
governmental  power. 

The  time  has  come  to  reaffirm  and  bolster 
the  traditions  which  made  this  Republic  so 
great.  We  proclaim  to  all  our  belief  In  God 
and  we  humbly  acknowledge  the  Inspiration 
and  guidance  we  receive  from  His  moral  law. 
We  recognize  this  law  as  uncompromising 
and  unchanging  and  a  force  which  cannot 
be  abrogated  by  tbe  leg^lslatures  or  politics  of 
men.  We  believe  the  right  to  life  must  be 
protected  even  when  this  life  has  not  yet 
been  born.  Life  begins  at  the  moment  of 
oonception,  when  a  man  and  woman  co- 
operate with  God  to  create  an  Individual 
being  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the 
Creator.  When  an  unborn  child  Is  denied  the 
right  of  a  living  birth  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature  are  trampled. 

Through  an  unceasing  legislative  campaign 
on  both  the  national  and  state  levels  forces 
opposing  the  sanctity  of  birth  desire  to  fasten 
governmental  chains  on  generations  of 
Americans  born  and  unborn.  Once  again  the 
haunting  spectre  of  political  slavery  plagues 
the  freedom  of  Americans.  This  time  the 
source  is  not  a  foreign  shore  but  our  own. 
Politicians  of  questionable  motive  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  our  state  to  provide 
abortion  on  demand.  Other  states  have  al- 
ready made  abortion  legal.  Tbe  national  gov- 
ernment has  established  programs  to  aid 
"Family  Planning"  and  our  military  hos- 
pitals are  performing  abortions  without  re- 
gard to  state  laws.  Rumors  of  population 
control  are  everywhere.  We  urge  political 
leaders  of  moral  Integrity  to  resist  those 
legislative  proposals.  We  Implore  the  pro- 
abortion  forces  to  consider  the  blood  of 
tbe  innocent  children  which  will  be  on 
their  hands  should  this  murder  continue. 
We  strongly  suggest  that  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment stop  this  Insidious  attack  on  our 
Ood  given  freedoms.  We  es{>eclally  single 
out  the  national  government  which  to  limit 
population  has  usurped  our  freedoms  by 
running  roughshod  over  the  Tenth  and 
Fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  Is  long  past  the  time  when  decent  men 
should  stand  and  be  counted.  We  only  hope 
that  our  elected  representatives  follow  our 
urgings  before  It  Is  too  late.  We  stand  before 
Ood  and  our  fellow  citizens  and  pledge  to 
defend  this  most  sacred  of  freedoms — the 
right  to  Ufe. 


PURE  LAWLESSNESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  witnessed  an  attempt  to  close  down 
the  Government.  It  failed.  It  failed  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  job  done  by  law 
enforcement  officers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  failed  because  of  the  close 
line  of  communications  between  local 
and  Federal  ofBcials.  It  failed  because 
thousands  of  Government  workers  failed 
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to  be  intimidated  by  threats  to  their  per- 
sonal safety.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  my  compliments  to 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  for  a  job  well  done. 

Labeling  the  actions  of  the  demonstra- 
tors this  week  as  protest  is  a  failure  to 
recognize  what  really  occurred  here.  In 
the  eyes  of  most  Americans,  protest  is 
a  legitimate  form  of  petitioning  the  Gov- 
ernment for  change.  What  we  witnessed 
this  week  was  pure  lawlessness,  and  to 
give  it  another  name  is  wrong. 

It  is  a  violent  act  to  throw  nails  in  the 
streets. 

It  is  a  violent  act  to  throw  bottles  and 
rocks  at  cars. 

It  is  a  violent  act  to  slash  tires. 

It  is  a  violent  act  to  throw  yourself 
physically  in  front  of  vehicles. 

In  this  instance,  nonviolent  protest  has 
been  replaced  by  mob  action  and  this  is 
to  be  condemned. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  sup- 
ported the  EUstrict  of  Columbia  police 
In  making  arrests  necessary  to  maintain 
order  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  law  enforcement  officers  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  are  to  be  commended.  There 
is  one  aspect  of  the  subsequent  proce- 
dures which  was  disturbing,  the  apparent 
lack  of  preparation  and  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutors'  office  to  publicly 
advise  and  guide  the  police  in  procedures 
necessary  to  handle  large  volumes  of  peo- 
ple apprehended  for  law  violations. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  judiciary 
and  a  Member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  I  have  been,  for  some 
time,  concerned  about  the  failure  of  some 
prosecutors  in  this  Nation  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  law  enforcement  arm. 
To  this  end,  it  would  be  noteworthy  to 
see  prosecutors  on  a  regular  basis  work 
hand-in-glove  with  the  police  in  prepara- 
tion for  events  such  as  this,  so  that  peo- 
ple apprehended  could  be  brought  speed- 
ily, efficiently,  and  fairly  before  the  trial 
court. 

Prosecutors  should  take  the  initiative 
in  working  with  the  law  enforcement 
arm  in  all  new  procedures  and  decisions 
rendered  by  the  highest  court  of  our  land 
so  that  they  can  perform  their  mission 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  protests  failed  to  achieve  their 
purpose  in  bringing  the  Government  to 
a  halt  and  required  the  unusual  proce- 
dure of  mass  arrests.  There  was  no  alter- 
native. Those  who  complained  about  the 
detention  at  the  stadium  of  many  of  the 
violators  are  only  trying  to  make  martyrs 
out  of  lawbreakers. 

What  we  need  today  and  every  day  of 
every  year  is  fair,  firm,  just,  and  equal 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  more  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  prosecutors  through- 
out the  country  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
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is  often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
wiiich  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  and  our  coimtrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  oiu"  number  is  enslaved. 

Capt.  Arthur  Thomas  Hoffson,  UjS. 
Air  Force,  FV3152442,  Washington,  D.C, 
single.  The  son  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Hoffson,  Washington,  D.C.,  1966  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Officially  listed  as  prisoner  of  war  Au- 
gust 17,  1968.  As  of  today.  Captain  Hoff- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  992  days. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it 


"THE    PATHETIC,    LEADER,! .ESS 
RABBLE,"  BY  JAMES  RESTON 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton was  the  unwilling  host  this  week  to  a 
most  vocal  and  irritating  antiwar  pro- 
test. The  organizers  of  this  protest  set 
out  to  disrupt  the  workings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  thankfully  they 
failed.  If  they  had  brought  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  its  knees  they  would  have  es- 
tablished a  precedent  far  too  dangerous 
and  one  that  a  democracy  possibly  could 
not  have  survived. 

There  have  been  many  losers  In  this 
ill-conducted  protest.  The  peace  move- 
ment has,  I  fear,  been  tarnished  in  the 
eyes  of  many  by  the  mob  that  shouted 
for  peace  with  obscenities,  walked  naked 
on  the  Capitol  steps,  and  showed  the 
depth  of  its  violence  by  throwing  trash 
cans  into  the  street,  puncturing  automo- 
bile tires  as  Federal  employees  drove  to 
work,  destroying  public  and  private  prop- 
erty. Under  these  conditions,  I  am  afraid 
it  was  necessary  to  violate  our  lawful 
traditions  of  arrest  and  booking  as  the 
police  conducted  mass  roundups  to  avert 
total  Government  shutdown.  In  the 
process  it  appears  that  some  imdeserving 
victims  were  included  in  the  Indscriml- 
nate  roundups.  I  am  sure  everyone  is 
sorry  that  happened. 

What  a  contrast  this  wais,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  recent  demonstrations  conducted 
by  the  Vietnam  veterans.  They  were  or- 
derly, peaceful,  and  with  clarity  and  in- 
telligence talked  personally  with  nearly 
every  Congressman  on  the  Hill.  They 
made  a  positive  Impact  on  everyone  here. 
They  even  cleaned  up  their  rubble  be- 
fore they  left  to  return  to  their  cities, 
towns,  homes,  jobs,  and  families. 

It  is  clear  that  the  recent  actions  in 
the  streets  have  done  little  to  affect  our 
continued  presence  in  Indochina.  Such 
actions  libel  the  concept  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence. 

I  have  now  supported  XJ3.  withdrawal 
of  all  troops  from  ^etnam  for  over  4 
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years.  Needless  to  say,  therefore.  I  tup- 
port  the  objectives  of  the  peace  mbve- 
ment,  but  abhor  the  tactics  used  by  ajome 
in  the  name  of  peace  this  past  vffeek. 
Violence  begets  more  violence,  and  i4  my 
judgment  has  made  our  job  in  Cangjress 
even  more  difficult. 

While  many  people  have  written  a<)out 
these  protests,  few  have  written  a|)OUt 
them  SO  well  as  the  New  York  Tiines' 
James  Reston.  He  has  cut  through,  the 
=tear  gas  and  the  obscenities  to  the  fact 
that  no  matter  how  obnoxious  the  ta<  itics 
deployed  this  week,  there  is  no  way  to 
ignore  the  fundamental  opposition  tq  the 
war  felt  by  many  of  our  citizens — both 
in  and  out  of  Government.  , 

I  beUeve  the  majority  of  the  peop^  in 
this  country  are  tired  of  the  lawlessness 
and  they  are  tired  of  the  war.  Tired  of 
the  war  not  because  of  a  lack  of  will,  or 
patriotism.  Tired  because  our  near  total 
resources,  energies,  and  our  purx)se 
seems  to  have  become  one  cause- -the 
Indochina  war. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Reston  has  do^e  a 
great  service  by  putting  the  experience 
of  this  week's  activities  into  perspective, 
and  I  commend  his  thoughts  and  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues: 

The  Pathxtic,  Leaoerless  Rabble 
(By  James  Reston) 

What  the  latest  spring  madnees  In  Wash- 
ington proves.  If  anything.  Is  that  the  p<  ople 
are  sick  of  violence — 'the  violence  of  the]  war 
and  the  mob  action  of  the  an/tl-war  dei|ion- 
strators  as  well.  I 

It  Is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  pro;e8ta 
of  the  pathetic  rabble  that  came  here  this 
week,  most  of  whom  were  10  or  11  yean  old 
when  the  United  States  got  Into  the  Viet  aam 
war.  but  even  this  Increasingly  war-weary 
capital  was  against  them. 

If  the  people  had  been  with  them,  all  they 
would  have  had  to  do  was  drive  their  cars 
onto  the  bridges  and  Into  the  other  bottle- 
necks of  the  city's  innumerable  circles  and 
abandon  tnem  here.  Maj.  Pierre  Chirles 
L'Enfant  designed  this  capital  for  trafBc  jims, 
and  a  sullen  population,  determined  to  j  ara- 
lyze  transportation,  could  have  blocked  It 
stiff. 

But  this  is  not  the  mood  of  the  people  lere. 
They  are  not  militant  but  sad,  and  mo  it  of 
them  love  this  city,  especially  when  it  Is 
flowering  in  the  spring.  They  do  not  waiit  to 
see  it  humiliated  any  more  than  it  has  been 
In  the  last  few  years,  so  they  went  to  vork 
through  the  barricades  and  Ignored  the 
demonstrator  as  much  as  they  coiild. 

Besides,  the  cops  were  much  more  prsfes- 
slonal  this  time,  and  the  young  men  and 
women  far  less  militant  than  they  loot  on 
the  television  and  in  the  newspaper  pict  iires. 
This  is  not  a  revolutionary  movement  lE  any 
accurate  sense  of  those  words. 

Their  most  desperate  and  aggressive  lei  .ders 
have  been  JaUed  or  broken  down,  and  wt  at  Is 
left  Is  a  disillusioned  collection  of  rcvlng 
bands,  without  enough  public  suppoit  to 
shut  down  anything  more  vlgilsmt  thin  a 
iinlverslty. 

It  is  stlU  possible,  of  cotirse,  that  Is  the 
desperation  of  their  failure,  a  few  of  i  hem 
can  still  create  some  ghastly  incident,  but 
the  Ingredients  for  a  mass  uprising  agiinst 
the  government — blazing  anger,  cadres  of 
skilled,  well-armed  guerrilla  leaders,  and 
popular  support  for  spectacular  violence — 
are  simply  not  present. 

Last  week,  there  was  something  Inflrltely 
Ironic  and  melancholy  In  the  public  witness 
of  the  Veterans  against  the  War;  but  this 
week  the  mob  was  disorganized  by  one  sud- 
den push  by  the  poUoe,  and  It  never  regi  ined 
Its  unity  or  poise. 
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As  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  this  kind 
of  mass  protest  is  still  effective  in  giving  the 
impression  abroad  that  the  United  States  is 
on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  The  reports  of  the 
television  clips  and  newspaper  photographs 
In  European  and  Asian  cities  are  troubling, 
not  because  they  convey  the  truth,  but  be- 
cause they  distort  the  truth. 

Even  in  this  country,  the  pictures  of  this 
week's  demonstrations,  focusing  on  the  land- 
ing of  helicopters,  and  the  struggles  around 
the  police  vans,  tend  to  make  the  confronta- 
tions seem  much  more  massive  and  menacing 
than  they  actually  were,  and  this  sort  of 
thing  Inevitably  arouses  opposition  to  the 
entire  anti-war  movement. 

The  saddest  characters  in  the  capital  now, 
outside  the  kids  with  cracked  ribs  and  skulls, 
are  the  more  moderate  political  leaders  who 
have  been  working  for  a  political  settlement 
of  the  war  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

They  feel  that,  for  the  moment,  they  have 
lost  control  of  the  anti-war  movement,  and 
are  already  being  condemned  by  some  of 
their  constituents,  as  if  they  were  to  blame 
for  demonstrations  many  of  them  actually 
opposed. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
administration  is  trying  this  time  to  iden- 
tify these  anti-war  politicians  vrtth  the 
demonstrators  who  were  here  this  week,  or 
that  It  is  changing  its  policy  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opposition  to  the  young  mili- 
tants. 

Atty.  General  Mitchell  watched  the  dem- 
onstrations, and  was  personally  Involved  In 
directing  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Also, 
much  has  been  learned  since  the  tragedy 
at  Kent  State  a  year  ago  about  how  to  handle 
the  demonstrators.  Sometimes  this  leads  to 
rough  police  action,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
incidents  here  this  week,  but  at  least  the  risk 
of  sniping  and  police  gunfire  was  substan- 
tially reduced. 

What  has  not  been  reduced,  however.  Is 
the  gap  between  the  administration's  war 
policy  and  the  anti-war  sentiment  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  It  Is  hard  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  of  this  city,  while 
not  S3rmpathetic  to  mob  action  to  shut  down 
the  government,  are  still  fundamentally 
against  the  war  and  the  present  pace  of 
withdrawal  from  the  conflict. 

President  Nixon  may  have  gained  some 
flexibility  as  a  result  of  this  week's  strug- 
gles, but  the  longing  here  Is  overwhelmingly 
for  peace  abroad  and  a  little  quiet  at  home 
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RACE   RELATIONS    IS    THEIR   BUSI- 
NESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing 
field  in  the  realm  of  business  has  been 
the  development  of  black-owned  con- 
sultant firms,  public  relations  companies, 
and  employment  agencies.  These  groups 
have  come  to  realize  that  by  working 
through  the  system  they  have  been  able 
to  put  a  dent  in  the  racism  which  exists 
in  this  country.  In  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Saul  Friedman 
points  up  how  these  organizations  de- 
veloped and  the  effects  which  they  are 
producing. 

The  blacks  have  become  strong  com- 
petitors with  the  whites  who  have  tra- 
ditionally dominated  this  field.  Mr. 
Fiiedman  defines  the  three  kinds  of 
businesses  which  comprise  the  race  re- 
lations industry — the  first  is  the  black- 


owned  consultant  firms  which  compete 
for  contracts  to  help  design  government 
programs  for  blacks  and  the  poor;  the 
second  is  the  black-owned  public  re- 
lations companies  who  are  helping  pri- 
vate industry  establish  a  better  image 
among  blacks;  and  the  last  is  the  black- 
owned  employment  agencies  which  spe- 
cialize in  finding  suitable  blacks  for 
otherwi.se  lilv-white  executive  suites. 

Many  of  these  black  executives  have 
learned  the  ropes  of  their  trade  by  first 
working  for  the  Federal  Government. 
They  have  utilized  these  skills  in  playing 
the  game  of  capitalism  and  their  talents 
have  indeed  produced  changes.  Several 
of  the  biggest  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try have  come  to  these  men  seeking  to 
recruit  blacks  who  will  be  used  for  their 
brains  instead  of  the  usual  window- 
dressing  positions.  The  black  consultants 
have  employed  those  techniques  used  by 
whites  to  develop  proposals  in  the  field 
of  housing,  transportation,  manpower 
training  and  poverty  programs.  And  the 
black  pubUc  relations  men  have  brought 
changes  on  the  community  level  by  illus- 
trating to  white  businessmen  the  ways 
necessary  to  effectively  relate  and  be  re- 
sponsive to  blacks. 

Their  concern  for  social  responsibility 
is  great  and  if  they  have  helped  in  some 
way  to  eradicate  discrimination  and  rac- 
ism, they  have  accomplished  a  major 
breakthrough.  For  challenging  the  white 
estabUshment  by  employing  their  tactics 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  be 
responsive  to  their  own  people  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  easy  task.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  Saul  Friedman's 
most  informative  article.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Race   Relations   Is   Their    Business 
(By  Saul  Friedman) 

Washington. — The  seventh-floor  suite  of 
Sam  Harris  Associates,  Ltd.,  once  part  of  the 
Llng-Temco-Vought  conglomerate,  looks  like 
any  other  office  In  the  section  of  downtown 
Washington  where  a  special  breed  of  law- 
yers, lobbyists  and  shadow  bureaucrats 
work.  The  d^cor  Is  Connecticut  Avenue  con- 
temporary— plastic,  glass  and  veneer — but 
on  the  neutral  white  walls  of  Sam  Harris's 
office.  Instead  of  meaningless  mod  abstracts, 
there  are  photographs  of  blcck  ghetto 
yoiuigsters  with  wide  eyes  and  black  revolu- 
tionaries with  raised  fists.  The  trim  recep- 
tionist Is  black,  with  colorful  mlnidress, 
steelrlmmed  spectacles  and  an  imposing  Afro 
hairdo.  And  on  her  desk,  which  adjoins  the 
room  where  the  clacking  and  humming 
Xerox  3600  is  constantly  being  fed,  there 
is  a  sign:  "Weusi  Wampandezi" — Swahlll  for 
"Black  Is  Beautlf\U." 

A  few  blocks  away,  Albert  L.  Nellum,  pres- 
ident of  A.  L.  Nellum  &  Associates,  covers  his 
office  walls  with  prints  by  Sister  Mary  Corlta, 
including  one  In  the  reception  room  which 
quotes  Albert  Camus:  "I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  love  my  country  and  still  love  Jus- 
tice." And  behind  the  pretty  block  recep- 
tionist with  the  Afro,  as  well  as  In  Nellum's 
private  office,  is  a  pair  of  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Malcolm  X. 

Such  displays  of  black  activism  are  rare 
along  Connecticut  Avenue,  which,  more  so 
than  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Is  the  main  drag 
of  the  white  establishment  In  Washington. 
For  in  Its  bars,  private  clubs,  restaurants 
and  glass  office  buildings,  well-connected  in- 
dividuals help  make  Administration  policy, 
no  matter  who  the  President,  selling  high- 
priced  advice  and  Influence  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  to  those  who  must  deal  with  the 
Government.  Harris  and  Nellum  are  prom- 
inent among  a  bold  new  group  of  busln^- 
men  who  believe  that  there  Is  a  profitable 
market  for  their  services  within  the  white 
establishment.  They  are  black  and.  In  their 
way  radical  advocates  of  black-establish- 
ment power.  Both  are  "program  and  manage- 
ment consultants,"  but  race  relations  Is  their 
business.  And  for  a  growing  number  of  Negro 
entrepreneurs,  it  has  become  a  lucrative  new 
business,  not  only  in  Washington  but 
throughout  the  country. 

There  are,  basically,  three  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses which  comprise  the  race-relations  In- 
dustry About  100  Negro-owned  consultant 
Anns  compete  for  contracts  to  help  design 
Government  programs  for  blacks  and  the 
noor  Negro-owned  public-relations  compa- 
nies some  of  which  have  been  struggling  for 
years  have  suddenly  struck  it  rich  helping 
nrivate  Industry  establish  a  better  image 
among  Negroes.  And  there  are  also  100  or  so 
employment  agencies  which  specialize  in 
finding  suitable  blacks  for  otherwise  lUy- 
whlte  executive  suites. 

Until  Just  three  years  ago  a  dozen  or  so 
white  firms,  with  virtually  no  Negroes  on 
their  staffs,  designed  all  the  programs  which 
the  Government  hoped  would  help  the  black 
man  Now,  black  economists,  sociologists  and 
urbanologlsts  who  got  their  training  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  consequently  are  based  mostly 
in  Washington,  are  giving  the  white  man- 
agement experts  strong  competition  In  the 
sprawling  consulting  field. 

There  are  small,  transient  firms  that  are 
black  counterparts  of  white  consultants  who 
are  little  more  than  con  men  adroit  in  com- 
pUlng  endless  and  nonsensical  makework 
studies  which  stack  up  on  bureaucrats' 
desks  But  most  of  the  blacks  who  have  come 
into  the  business  of  &  rerseelng  programs  now 
in  existence  try  honestly  to  point  out  the 
emptiness  of  schemes  which  have  put  money 
in  the  pockets  of  contractors  and  adminis- 
trators but  have  given  little  help  to  the  poor 
and  black.  They  do  speak  the  language  of 
their  black  brethern  as  they  claim  and  are 
therefore  uniquely  qualified  to  provide  in- 
formation on  their  real  needs  and  to  organize 
programs  to  train  them  for  skilled  Jobs  and 
community  leadership. 

The  public-relations  consultante  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  business  to  the  special 
possibUltles  and  eccentricities  of  the  Negro 
market,  which  has  an  estimated  $30-blllion  a 
year  in  purchasing  power.  And  some  of  them, 
doing  an  occasional  chore  of  "confilct  resolu- 
Uon,"  have  taught  members  of  local  estab- 
lishments—from banks  to  Boy  Scouts— how 
thev  have  failed  the  black  co'-iL  unities. 

In  Detroit,  a  new  consulting  firm  headed 
by  Hubert  Locke,  a  former  assistant  to  the 
police  commissioner,  stepped  into  a  dispute 
between  a  bank  and  its  30  rebellious  Negro 
employes.  The  blacks  charged  that  the  bank 
rarely  made  loans  to  Negroes  and  employed 
as  few  as  possible.  Locke's  firm,  through  edu- 
caUon  and  mediation,  persuaded  the  bank  to 
hire  more  blacks,  to  introduce  a  more  liberal 
loan  policy  and  to  open  a  new  branch  of  the 
bank  on  the  edge  of  the  ghetto,  where  the 
1967  riots  erupted. 

In  Washington,  public-relations  man 
Ofleld  Dukes,  a  former  member  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey's  staff,  was  consulted  by  tiie 
United  Givers  Fund  In  Washington  after  a 
threatened  boycott  of  its  annual  money- 
raising  drive  called  by  militant  leaders  of 
the  Black  United  Front.  The  blacks,  with 
some  Justification,  charged  that  the  fund 
spent  most  of  its  money  on  white  groups  In 
a  city  in  which  most  of  the  population  is 
black.  Dukes  mediat«d  between  the  hostile 
camps,  helped  get  more  blacks  on  the  U.G.F. 
board  and  extracted  a  promise  that  it  would 
reorder  spending  priorities  to  give  special 
attention  to  black  member-groups. 

One  of  the  nations  leading  black  public- 
relations  men.  D.  Parke  Gibson  of  New  York 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

City,  publishes  for  the  edification  of  2,500 
white  businessmen  "The  Gibson  Report" 
and  "Race  Relations  and  Industry."  which 
are  mines  of  information  for  cMnmerclal 
and  advertising  possibilities  among  Negroes. 
For  example,  the  June  Issue  of  "The  Gibson 
Report  "  noted  a  new  line  of  beauty  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  for  black  women  who 
want  "the  Afro  look"  and  described  a  pack- 
age tour  for  black  travelers.  The  report  also 
advised  that  advertising  agencies  are  begin- 
ning to  have  some  success  reaching  black 
consumers  with  soul  music  commercials. 
"The  sound  of  soul  can  sell,"  it  concludes. 

Gibson  helped  quell  a  pK»sible  boycott  of 
Expo  67  by  blacks,  which  was  threatened 
when  rumors  spread  that  some  hotels  in  and 
around  the  fair  were  keeping  them  out.  He 
persuaded  a  few  of  the  hotel  owners  to  ad- 
vertise on  black  disc-Jockey  shows  In  the 
United  States  and  to  publicize  a  poUcy  of 
nondiscrimination  in  the  Montreal  press.  By 
so  doing,  they  helped  to  convince  blacks 
that  they  were  welcome.  The  "Negro-ori- 
ented" advertising  of  Sidney  Poitler  motion 
pictures  was  designed  with  Gibson's  help. 
After  consulting  with  him,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  turned  "more  attention  toward 
blacks.  And  he  suggested  that  B.  P.  Goodrich 
avoid  a  faux  pas  in  the  black  community  by 
deleting  from  its  advertisements  In  Negro 
Journals  the  endorsement  of  one  of  Its  tires 
by  police. 

Another  satisfied  Gibson  client  was  a 
White-owned  toy  company  that  had  put  out 
a  line  of  black-faced  dolls.  They  weren't 
selling  in  black  neighborhoods,  and  the 
manufacturer  couldn't  understand  why. 
"The  doll  wasn't  ethnically  genuine  and  the 
white  production  managers  could  not  see 
that,"  says  Gibson.  "It  was  simply  a  white- 
featured  doll  which  had  been  colored  brown. 
The  manufacturer  has  since  changed  the 
features  and  put  an  Afro  hairdo  on  the  doll. 
And  he  hired  some  blacks  to  give  advice  on 
such  things.  The  dolls  are  selling  well,  I 
hear." 

Although  black  public-relations  men  and 
management  consultants  to  private  Industry 
are  sometimes  called  on  to  defend  their 
white  clients  agalnsrt  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion, Gibson  says  most  of  their  efforts  are 
spent  "sensitizing"  businessmen  and  teach- 
ing them  how  to  relate  to  blacks.  "You  have 
no  idea  how  ignorant  these  worldly,  sophis- 
ticated corporate  giants  are  on  the  elemen- 
tary questions  concerning  race,"  says  Gibson. 
He  has  no  doubt  that  following  the  spate  of 
race  riots  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  pleas  of 
worried  city  and  Federal  officials  for  more 
understanding  of  black  problems  by  white 
businessmen,  "there  was  many  a  meeting  in 
the  executive  suite,  where  president  A  said 
to  vice  president  B:  "Do  you  know  any  Ne- 
groes who  can  help  us  relate?"  "  Reports  Gib- 
son: "Every  consultant,  headhunter  and  P.R. 
man  now  has  an  I.N.D.F. — an  Instant  Negro 
Defense  File — for  companies  or  groups  that 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  frantic  need  of 
help  because  of  black  pressure  from  the 
community  or  in  their  plants." 

The  race-relations  Industry  Is  not  wholly 
new,  but  Negro  ownership  and  vigorous,  com- 
petitive participation  In  It  Is.  The  growth  of 
the  black-owned  Government  consulting  firm 
is  particularly  recent.  And  after  a  decade  of 
Federal  activity  in  race  relations.  It  has  be- 
come the  largest  and  richest  part  of  the 
Industry. 

The  case  of  George  Robinson,  a  55-year- 
old  black  man  who  directs  Howard  Univer- 
sity's Institute  for  Minority  Business  Edu- 
cation, Ulustrates  why  black  consulting  com- 
panies have  suddenly  come  Into  being.  Rob- 
inson has  for  years  been  engaged  In  research 
on  programs  for  blacks,  first  as  a  young  stu- 
dent of  economics,  then  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Urban  League,  a  Negro  peisonnel  man- 
ager in  a  war  plant  and  an  official  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  A  prodigious 
project  of  his  became  the  basis  for  the  black 
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capitalism  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (S.B.A.).  In  his  tiny  office  at 
the  edge  of  one  of  Washington's  black 
ghettos,  Robinson  points  to  a  bookshelf  laden 
with  thick  volumes  of  reports. 

"I  had  to  remain  behind  the  scenes  and 
watch  my  studies  and  proposals  go  out  to 
white  firms  in  the  form  of  program-manage- 
ment contracts,"  he  says,  a  little  bitterly. 
"Those  white  firms  got  rich.  My  boss  at 
Commerce  wrote  an  article  about  my  project. 
It  appeared  in  a  very  learned  Journal,  and 
he  was  hailed  for  his  work.  Anyway,  the  pro- 
gram got  started,  and  some  people  were 
helped.  So  I  suppose  it's  all  right." 

A  $100,000  loan  through  the  S.B.A.  program 
helped  put  Sam  Harris  In  business.  He  was 
young  and  energetic,  a  former  activist  In  the 
clvll-rlghts  movement  who  was  unafraid  of 
taking  risks  in  the  white  man's  world  and 
unwUling  to  watch  whites  get  rich  designing 
programs  for  blacks.  Handsomely  dressed  in 
sport  clothes,  Harris,  a  34-year-old  native 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  son  of  a  Janitor,  speaks 
with  quiet  passion,  black  cynicism  and  un- 
abashed ambition  as  he  paces  his  spacious, 
gold-carpeted  office. 

"I  have  almost  decided  to  become  a  Re- 
publican," he«ays.  "In  a  strange  way  there  Is 
more  of  Malcolm  X  in  the  traditional  Re- 
publican philosophy  of  individualism  and 
self-determination  that  In  the  socialism  of 
the  Democrats. 

"I  am  m  this  business  because  I  can  bring 
some  militancy  and  honesty  to  programs 
which  evaluate  what  is  being  done  for  the 
black  man.  But  I'm  In  It  for  the  money. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  capitalism,  no 
matter  what  the  rhetoric  of  my  brothers  in 
the  streets.  The  only  trouble  with  capitalism 
today  Is  its  exclusivity.  But  since  capitalism 
Is  the  game,  we're  learning  to  play  it. " 

A  graduate  of  Michigan  State  University 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  In  labor  economics 
and  a  master's  in  economic  development. 
Harris  labored  during  the  early  sixties  in 
Government  agencies,  reading  and  valuatlng 
contract  proposals.  Then,  as  now,  the  bur- 
geoning "software"  Industry  •  was  domi- 
nated by  a  few  large  white-owned  manage- 
ment firms,  notably  Arthur  D.  Little;  Booz, 
Allen  and  HamUton;  Litton  Industries,  Llng- 
Temco-Vought,  and  Peat.  Marwick,  Mitchell. 
"The  language  in  a  software  proposal  is.  at 
best,  like  mush,  but  somehow  Impresses  the 
Government  bureaucracy.  Harris  quickly 
picked  up  the  Jargon;  he  learned  the  "Inputs  " 
and  "outputs"  of  proposal  writing.  Winking 
at  conflict-of-interest  regulations,  he  and 
other  Negroes  hired  at  the  height  of  the 
Great  Society  also  found  extra  money  in 
helping  prospective  contractors  write  the 
proposals  they  would  read.  "Hell,  there's 
nothing  to  writing  contract  proposals  once 
you  dig  that  language."  Harris  says.  "So  I 
did  some  freelance  work  for  a  while,  then 
went  out  on  my  own  and  became  the  best 
damned  contract- proposal  writer  in  the 
country." 

A  brochure  offered  by  his  pon^any  Illus- 
trates the  language  he  learned.  It  describes 
a  contract  that  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment "for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
implementing  a  systems-analysis  assess- 
ment and  reporting  methodology  for  a  vast 
array  of  Model  Cities  componento  during 
their  start-up  phases." 

In  1968,  when  he  was  earning  $20,000  a 
year  writing  proposals  for  others,  Harris  took 
the  next  step  and  wrote  a  few  for  himself. 
He  scored  on  one  and  was  awarded  a  $190,000 
Department  of  Labor  contract  to  evaluate 
some  of  Its  manpower  training  and  employ- 
ment programs.  Harris  knew  of  a  number  of 
black  and  white  experts  around  the  country 


•  Referring  to  companies  that  sell  their 
expertise  In  devising  computer  programs — 
but  not  the  "hardware"  itself. 
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who  oouJd  do  the  Job,  but  he  needed  w^ney 
lor  the  Initial  costa  of  bringing  them  together 
for  the  contract.  Like  other  struggling  ^lack 
consulting  filims — and  even  those  with  huge 
contracts  in  hand — Harris  had  trouble  get- 
ting financing  to  cover  his  expenses  until 
the  Government  funds  started  coming] 

"You  can  show  the  man  at  the  bank  all 
kinds  of  contracts,"  Harris  said.  "But  a  Soft- 
ware contract  Is  a  strike  against  you  because 
you  are  producing  thinking  and  not  a  {prod- 
uct. And  being  black  is  two  more.  They  ^nt 
collateral,  and  all  we  have  Is  brains.  And, 
man,  bankers  are  Just  not  Impressed  by 
brains  in  a  black  head !"  I 

Harris's  complaint  is  echoed  by  his  Com- 
petitor, Nellum.  a  tall,  soft-spoken.  38-tear- 
old  man  who  seems  more  comfortable  than 
Harris  in  the  corporate  world.  Nellum,  a 
graduate  of  Loyola  University  and  the  Dni- 
verslty  of  Chicago,  is  a  sociologist.  He  cane  to 
his  business  In  1967  from  the  Chlcagd  re- 
gional office  of  the  Department  of  L  ibor, 
where  he  learned,  to  his  amazement,  that 
he  was  as  competent  a  constiltant  as  the 
men  he  saw  coming  through  his  office 

Hl3  first  contract,  for  $150,000  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  was  in  his  hand  irhen 
he  visited  Washington's  banks  In  seardh  of 
a  loan.  "Every  banker  talked  to  me  a^  If  I 
were  trying  to  buy  a  car  a  black  man  la  not 
supposed  to  have,"  Nellum  recalls,  smiling. 
"One  banker  even  called  the  agency  td  see 
If  I  had  stolen  the  contract.  I  never  did  get 
the  financing.  The  two  people  I  hired  td  be- 
gin with  took  low  pay,  we  stretched  ou;  ex- 
penses, held  up  on  the  payment  of  bills,  and 
we  got  by." 

What  the  programs  of  the  New  Proatier 
and  the  Great  Society  did  for  brltging 
blacks  Into  the  Governnient.  the  rlols  of 
1967-68  did  for  getting  them  out — Into  con- 
sulting. The  Washington  disorders,  follow- 
ing the  murder  of  Dr.  King,  helped  1»oo6t 
Nell  urn's  business.  And  Harris  found  bark  fi- 
nancing. "The  rlota  here  pried  open  the 
doors  of  the  financial  institutions,"  says 
Harris.  "But  Just  as  Important,  the  Mack 
militant  was  suddenly  accepted  as  a  con- 
sultant." According  to  Nellum:  "The  bov- 
emment.  and  even  the  white  consultants 
who  had  been  reporting  progress  on  ^eir 
programs,  began  saying  It  was  a  tlmp  to 
bring  a  black  perspective  to  communltyi  and 
bvislness  development  and  manpower  train- 
ing." I 

In  1968.  totai  contract  awards  to  Nellum 
Increased  from  $150,000  for  the  previous  year 
to  $1300,000.  His  staff  grew  from  three  tp  50. 
And  this  year,  75  staff  members.  two-tt»irds 
of  them  black,  are  working  on  $5. 000.0^0  In 
contracts.  The  staff,  which  is  the  largest 
among  black  consultants.  Includes  soqlolo- 
glsts,  psychologists,  economists,  financial 
planners,  political  scientists.  Industrial  ^la- 
tlons  experts,  and  community  organizers jwlth 
experience  In  government  and  credentials 
from  the  clvU-rights  movement.  I 

Harris,  whose  firm  won  $190,000  in  Icon- 
tracts  during  Its  first  year,  expects  $57JD.000 
In  awards  this  year.  But  he  reports  hei  will 
clear  only  $30,000  In  net  profit,  and  is  having 
a  difficult  time  making  ends  meet.  HI4  ex- 
penses average  $50,000  a  month,  he  says;  he 
pays  his  professional  staff,  which  includes 
nine  economists,  five  political  scientists^  five 
sociologists,  two  pwychologlsts,  two  historians 
and  an  urban  planner,  an  average  salary  of 
$16,000  a  year.  He  blames  dlscrlminatiqn  In 
the  contracting  agencies — and  his  own  ^nlU- 
tancy  In  speaking  up  about  It — for  his  ijnn's 
relatively  low  growth  rate  and  for  his  flkian- 
clal  troubles.  After  he  lost  a  few  bids,  ^arris 
clrciilated  through  the  agencies  a  longj  bit- 
terly written  denunciation  of  alleged  Ir- 
regularities and  racism  In  awarding  contracts. 

Another  struggling  black  consultant,  Pord 
T.  Johnson,  president  of  Koba  Enterprises 
In  Washington  (Koba  Is  a  Ugandan  «ord 
which  means  "to  Join  forces,")  teamed  with 
Harris  to  form  the  N»tional  Assoclatlcn  of 
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Black  Consultants  and  Urbanologlsts.  To- 
gether, they  Issued  a  public  denunciation  of 
discrimination  in  the  agencies.  They  charged 
that  of  the  $500-million  the  Government 
spends  for  software  consulting,  only  1  per 
cent  goes  to  the  black  consultants,  who  com- 
prise 20  per  cent  of  the  Industry.  And  60  per 
cent  of  the  consulting  funds  go  to  20  white- 
owned  firms,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
companies. 

Robinson,  whose  Howard  University  In- 
stitute last  AprU  sponsored  a  seminar  on  the 
problems  black  consultants  face  competing 
for  contracts,  said  the  complaints  of  Harris 
and  Johnson  are  Justified.  But  part  of  the 
problem,  he  said,  is  that  whites,  for  a  longer 
time  than  blacks,  have  been  moving  easily 
in  and  out  of  Government,  developing  the 
experience  and  friendships  a  contractor  needs 
to  succeed  In  the  heavy  competition.  "Blacks 
have  been  In  Government  once  [during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations]," 
Robinson  said.  "Now  they  are  out,  and  they 
can't  get  back  in  for  contracts.  Blacks  still 
don't  have  the  access  the  whites  have.  But 
blacks  today  have  an  advantage  over  whites — 
they  can  communicate  with  other  blacks. 
The  Government  has  begun  to  recognize  this, 
and  blacks  are  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  use  it." 

Nellum  also  confirms  that  Harris  and 
Johnson  have  grounds  for  their  complaints. 
He  said  he  could  name  the  contracting  officers 
who  are  racists,  but  he  wont.  Instead  of 
complaining,  Nellum  is  learning  the  game. 
He  takes  bureaucrats  to  lunch  as  often  as  he 
can,  and  visits  them  In  their  offices  to  learn 
of  their  needs  and  their  complaints  about 
other  consultants.  At  big  conventions,  mem- 
t>ers  of  his  firm  often  rent  a  hotel  hospitality 
suite  where  prospective  Government  clients 
can  gather — and  meet  them.  Prom  relatively 
small  contracts  to  evaluate  various  sociaj 
programs.  Nellum's  firm  has  graduated  to 
million-dollar  awards  to  train  staffs  for  Model 
Cities,  manpower  programs,  and  VISTA  and 
other  antlpoverty  programs.  This  year  Nellum 
won  an  Important  Department  of  Labor  con- 
tract to  train  blacks  for  the  building  trades. 
And.  with  a  little  lobbying.  Nellum  was 
awarded  the  first  contract  given  to  a  black 
consultant  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion :  to  train  blacks  for  skilled  road-building 
Jobs  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee. 

The  pressure  on  Government  and  Industry 
created  by  racial  tension,  plus  fair  employ- 
ment legislation,  has  benefited  thousands  of 
blacks  looking  for  top  Jobs — and  the  "head- 
hunter"  who  finds  and  recruits  them.  In  a 
sense,  the  black  employment  specialist  has 
the  easiest  task  in  the  race-relations  Indus- 
try. Unlike  the  management  or  public  re- 
lations consultant,  his  Interests  are  narrow, 
well-defined  and  tangible.  He  recruits  blacks 
for  Jobs  in  which  blacks  have  not  worked  be- 
fore. And  today,  despite  continued  resistance 
in  some  Industries,  many  companies  fever- 
ishly compete  for  educated,  qualified  Negro 
executives. 

Richard  Clarke  of  New  York  City,  by  far 
the  most  successfxil  of  the  headhunters  who 
specialize  In  blacks,  is  acctistomed  to  calls 
like  the  one  he  received  not  long  ago  from  a 
New  York  whiskey  distributor. 

"Hey,"  began  the  caller,  "you  got  any 
colored  over  there?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,''  said  Clarke,  who  has 
no  trace  of  a  Negro  accent. 

"Somebody  told  me  you  have  some  coloreds 
over  there." 

"You  mean  you  want  some  Negro  em- 
ployes?'' 

"Yeah.  Yeah.  That's  It.  Some  Negro  em- 
ployes.'' 

"What  kind  of  qualifications  do  you  want? 
What  will  they  be  doing?  How  much  will  you 
pay  them?" 

"Look,  we  gotta  have  some  colored  help 
right  away.  I  don't  care  what  they  do  or  look 
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like  as  long  as  they're  black.  I'm  being 
picketed  right  now.'' 

Clturke  said  he  could  not  help,  and  told  his 
caller  that  he  was  black.  The  whisky  distrib- 
utor hung  up,  sputtering  apologies. 

More  often  Clarke's  contacts  with  prospec- 
tive white  employers  are  more  genteel  and 
subtle,  and  their  business  Is  concluded  over 
lunch  or  In  a  conference  room.  Essentially, 
however,  the  employer  Is  after  the  same  thing 
as  the  whisky  distributor.  Clarke  Is  happy 
enough  merely  to  find  good  employment  for 
a  Negro,  but  he  believes  part  of  his  Job  Is  to 
persuade  his  corporate  clients  to  hire  a  black 
man  for  reasons  other  than  his  blackness — 
to  put  the  company  in  contact  with  the  view 
from  the  black  community. 

"We  still  have  the  problem  oT  the  company 
which  hires  the  spook  to  sit  in  the  front  by 
the  door,"  Clarke  says.  "But  that's  changing." 

Evidence  for  his  optimism  is  in  Clarke's 
magazine.  Contact,  which  he  sends  monthly 
to  thousands  of  college-educated  or  otherwise 
qualified  blacks  who  may  one  day  want  Jobs, 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  employment  pos- 
sibilities. A  recent  survey  of  Contact  readers 
showed  that  more  than  62  per  cent  have 
bachelor  degrees,  25  per  cent  have  a  mas- 
ter's and  6  per  cent,  doctorates.  Typical  of  the 
advertisements  in  the  magazine  by  some  of 
Clarke's  corporate  clients  was  one  from  West- 
ern Electric  in  the  March  issue  that  showed 
a  cardboard  Negro  at  an  empty  desk.  The 
ad  said:  "The  show  Negro.  We  don't  hire 
black  people  for  decoration.  We  hire  them  for 
the  same  reason  we  hire  white  people.  To 
help  us  engineer,  build  and  supply  commu- 
nications equipment  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
System.  Not  a  novel  Idea.  And  it  shouldn't 
be.  But  it  Is  why  we  have  black  supervisors, 
engineers,  and  technicians  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  are  not  window-dressing." 

Besides  Western  Electric,  Clarke's  clients 
Include  American  Metal  Climax  (his  New 
York  office  Is  In  the  company's  building), 
Babcock  and  Wilcox,  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts, I.B.M.,  Xerox,  Celanese,  General  Elec- 
tric, Squibb,  North  American  Philips  Corpo- 
ration, Sperry  Rand,  Mattel,  Mobile,  Atlantic 
Richfield,  Pan  American  World  Airways  and 
Consolidated  Edison. 

To  bring  company  personnel  men  together 
with  blacks  looking  for  well-paying  Jobs, 
Clarke  holds  "opportunity  centers"  In  four 
cities  each  year.  He  has  also  designed  a  novel 
intelligence  test  which  dramatizes  to  pros- 
pective white  employers  how  unfair  their 
pre-employment  examinations  have  been  to 
blacks.  The  test,  which  Clarke  defies  white 
employers  to  give  to  white  employes,  Includes 
questions  such  as  this  one: 

Select  the  right  answer: 

The  worst  thing  in  the  world  to  happen 
to  a  guy  with  a  "do"  is  .  .  . 

A;  To  have  some  girl  run  her  fingers 
through  his  hair. 

B:  For  it  to  rain. 

C:  For  his  momma  to  wash  his  do-rag. 

D:  For  the  wind  to  blow  too  hard  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

E:  Any  of  the  above. 

The  answer  Is  ''E."  a  "do"  being  the  result 
of  the  painful  process  of  hair-straightening. 

Clarke,  42,  a  bald,  slightly  cherubic  version 
of  actor  James  Earl  Jones,  Is  the  sole  owner 
of  Richard  Clarke  Associates,  which  Is  earning 
$500,000  a  year  placing  perhaps  1,000  Negroes 
annually  in  executive  or  supervisory  Jobs  for 
an  average  salary  of  between  $12,000  and  $18,- 
000.  (Clark  said  he  added  the  word  "associ- 
ates" to  his  company  name,  even  though  he 
has  no  partners,  because  "It  might  otherwise 
have  seemed  egoistic")  Only  five  or  so  y^ars 
ago  the  average  salary  was  a  little  more  than 
$6,000. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Clarke  went  Into  the 
employment  agency  business  because  he 
could  not  find  a  Job  when  be  graduated  from 
City  College  In  1967  with  a  degree  In  per- 
sonnel management.  During  eight  years  of 
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attending  college  at  night,  Clarke  did  enough 
of  what  he  calls  "nigger  work" — and  he 
wanted  no  more  of  It.  He  visited  employment 
agencies  and  found  they  did  not  send  blacks 
out  to  Jobs.  But  he  learned  the  agency  peo- 
ple did  not  look  for  Job  openings;  they 
simply  waited  for  calls  from  employers.  With 
$2,000  he  had  saved  he  went  Into  business 
for  himself  at  Lenox  Avenue  and  125th 
Street  In  Harlem — as  the  Hallmark  Employ- 
ment Agency — and  began  aggressively  search- 
ing for  openings  and  applicants. 

"My  first  client  put  me  Into  the  business 
I'm  In  now,  recruiting  executive  talent,"  he 
recalls.  "She  was  an  Intelligent,  educated 
young  girl  and  she  came  In  looking  for  a 
Job  as  a  hotel  maid.  It  sounds  funny  now, 
but  I  sisked  why  a  nice  girl  like  her  was 
doing  maid  work.  She  laughed,  because  she 
bad  no  time  for  my  ambitions  for  her.  She 
simply  wanted  work.  Her  situation  sickened 
me,  because  I  couldnt  cope  with  the  hu- 
man waste,  and  I  didn't  want  to  perpetuate 
It." 

After  that,  Clarke  set  out  on  a  new  track. 
He  visited  the  offices  of  firms  and  nonprofit 
organizations  throughout  New  York,  appeal- 
ing to  them  to  hire  blacks  for  Jobs  they  had 
open.  Jewish  organizations  such  as  B'nal 
B'rlth  and  the  Jewish  Theologrlcal  Seminary 
responded  first.  And  in  1958  a  pioneering 
personnel  manager  at  I.B.M.  (he  remembers 
her  as  a  "tough  but  good  woman")  became 
his  first  corporate  client. 

In  those  days  the  employe  paid  the  Job- 
finding  fee.  "It  was  unheard-of  then  that 
an  employer  would  actually  pay  to  get  a 
black  African,"  Clarke  says  with  a  wry  smile. 
Now  all  fees  are  paid  by  the  employer,  and 
gladly.  The  fee  amounts  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  first  $10,000  in  salary,  and  1  per  cent  for 
each  thousand  above  that.  In  addition,  Rich- 
ard Clarke  Associates,  and  its  subsidiary. 
Hallmark,  are  on  retainer  to  a  number  of 
corporations  and  foundations  In  need  of 
employees  or  consultation. 

The  most  progesslve  employers,  Clarke 
says,  are  the  newer  companies — I.B.M. ,  Po- 
laroid, Xerox,  and  others  engaged  In  elec- 
tronics and  data-processing,  Clarke  believes 
the  primary  reason  for  this  is  that  their  man- 
agers are  young  and  modern,  their  products 
are  particularly  relevant  to  technological 
trends  and  they  seek  to  sustain  a  "wlth-lt" 
image  in  social  relations.  The  older  and  larger 
the  company,  Clarke  contends,  usually  the 
less  it  seems  concerned  about  image  or  social 
consequences. 

Of  special  annoyance  to  Clarke  Is  the  back- 
wardness of  the  employment  policies  in  the 
generally  liberal  advertising  and  communica- 
tions indiistrles.  He  says : 

"I  can  make  headway  with  bankers  and 
manufacturers  who  care  only  for  the  buck, 
but  the  advertising  and  conomunications 
businesses  are  among  my  worst  problems. 
They  probably  believe  they  are  the  best  of  the 
equal-opportunity  employers,  but  they  are 
the  worst.  I  would  expect  more  from  them 
because  they  are  liberal,  talented,  sensitive 
people.  I  suppose  It's  because  manufacturers 
and  bankers  must  face  the  public  directly 
and  are  vulnerable  to  pressure.  Advertising 
agencies  are  not." 

Another  of  Clarke's  concerns  Is  what  hap- 
pens to  Negroes  after  he  places  them.  Black 
supervisors  as  well  as  black  workers,  par- 
ticularly in  manufacturing,  have  difficulties 
In  winning  acceptance  from  white  colleagues. 
Consequently  Clarke  has  invested  In  a  unique 
firm  with  a  unique  name — Ergonomics — a 
Great  Neck-based  firm  which  specializes  in 
training  programs  that  strike  to  Improve  In- 
tegration of  black  workers  Into  white  firms. 
"Ergonomics"  (a  word  that  derives  from  the 
Greek  for  work — Ergon)  is  a  new  discipline 
concerned  with  making  employment  a  re- 
warding living  experience  rather  than  a  bur- 
densome chore. 

For  Its  Immediate  task  of  soothing  black- 
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white  relationships.  Erogonomlcs  president 
Norman  Goldberg  prepared  a  two-minute  film 
for  training  sessions  which  he  stages  for 
client-employers.  Entitled  "Sound  Familiar?", 
the  film  contains  the  following  example  of 
noncommunication  between  a  new  black 
worker  and  his  white  supervisor: 

Worker:  "He's  never  going  to  give  me  a 
chance." 

Supervisor:  "I  have  to  worry  about  produc- 
tion. I  don't  have  time  to  baby  this  guy." 

Worker:  "What  bull!  All  those  beautiful 
whlteys  up  front  saying.  "Welcome  to  our 
family;  you  can  really  grow  in  our  company. 
It's  up  to  you.'  " 

Supervisor:  "No  one  gave  me  a  damn  thing 
when  I  started  working.  No  special  privileges, 
no  training,  no  special  schools.  What  the  bell 
Is  this  country  coming  to?" 

Goldberg  Is  having  a  difficult  time  selling 
such  services  to  Industry.  So  he,  too.  Is  trjring 
his  hand  at  management-consvUtlng  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  keep  Ergonomics 
alive. 

Black  consultants,  public-relations  men 
and  headhunters  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  charge  that  they  are  merely  carbon 
copies  of  the  white  corporate  world.  Con- 
sultant George  Johnson,  who  works  in  an 
unpretentious  brownstone  midway  between 
Connecticut  Avenue.  In  Washington,  and  the 
ghetto,  wonders  If  the  dark-black  secre- 
taries vsrlth  Afros,  the  pictures  of  Malcolm 
X,  the  secret  contributions  some  in  the  black 
race-relations  industry  make  to  the  Black 
Panthers,  and  the  African  bric-a-brac  In 
their  offices  are  not  part  of  their  discomfort 
and   defenslveness. 

Public-relations  man  D.  Parke  Gibson  ac- 
knowledges this  defenslveness,  but  sees  no 
need  for  it. 

"We're  not  Uncle  Toms.  There  Is  no  dis- 
pute between  the  'house  nigger'  and  the 
■field  niggers,* "  he  says.  "But  I'll  tell  you 
this.  Even  the  field  nigger  knew  that  the 
house  nigger  was  Important  to  him.  The 
house  nigger  knew  the  white  man  and  used 
his  knowledge  to  help  the  men  in  the  field. 

"In  public  relations  we  articulate  the 
views  of  militants.  We  know  something 
about  black  men.  They  want  Jobs,  educa- 
tion and  a  piece  of  the  economy.  They're 
talking  about  black  power  and  so  are  we — 
black  economic  power." 

Often,  Gibson  says,  the  black  public-rela- 
tions men's  clients  come  to  them  for  help 
after  they've  had  trouble  with  militant  Negro 
organizations.  And,  Gibson  suggests,  some- 
times the  public-relations  man  tips  off  a 
civil-rights  group  about  a  white-owned  busi- 
ness which  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
charges  of  racism  and  discrimination.  Pres- 
sure on  the  business  follows,  and  If  asked, 
the  clvll-rlghts  group  refers  its  target  to  a 
public-relations  man  who  can  help  mediate 
the  dispute. 

A  former  North  Carolina  public-relations 
consultant,  Robert  Brovm,  who  Is  now  a 
White  House  adviser  on  black  capitalism, 
was  Involved  in  an  arrangement  which  helped 
get  contributions  from  white  Industrialists 
for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference's Operation  Breadbasket.  Evidence 
published  by  Knight  Newspapers  also  Indi- 
cated that  Brown,  on  behalf  of  industrial 
clients,  helped  quell  union  activity  among 
blacks.  Similarly,  Urban  ERA  (an  acronym 
for  Education,  Research  and  Action)  Asso- 
ciates of  Detroit,  headed  by  former  Assistant 
Police  Commissioner  Locke,  received  a  $5,000 
fee  for  helping  defend  General  Motors  be- 
fore the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission 
on  charges  that  the  corporation  hired  only 
light-skinned  Negroes;  a  partner  In  Urban 
ERA,  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  Is  former  deputy 
director  of  the  commission. 

With  the  increasing  success  of  consultants 
such  as  Sam  Harris  and  Albert  Nellum  has 
come  criticism — from  blacks.  Harris  suggests 
that  3  of  the  10  most  successful  black  con- 
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sultants  In  Washington  are  "black  fronts" — 
that  is,  they  are  owned  or  financed  by  white 
management  firms. 

Nellum  says  he  ovims  86  per  cent  of  the 
shares  In  his  company  and  hLs  employes  own 
the  rest.  He  acknowledges  that  white  com- 
panies have  offered  financing  to  him,  as  a 
prelude  to  merger.  But  he  has  refused.  Some 
of  his  industry  colleagues  nmy  be  "black 
fronts,"  he  adds,  but,  if  they  are,  they  keep 
it  highly  secret  for  fear  of  losing  credibility 
among  blacks  with  whom  they  work,  as  well 
as  contracting  agencies  that  want  "genuine 
black  perspective." 

There  is  another  type  of  secret  "black 
front."  Sources  in  Government  agencies  say 
many  struggling  black  firms  which  are 
awarded  prime  contracts  use.  in  a  Joint  ven- 
ture, a  better-financed  white  consultant  as 
a  subcontractor.  In  what  was  a  highly  con- 
fidential arrangement,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
used  the  consulting  subsidiary  of  a  large  elec- 
tronics firm  to  perform  a  $176,000  contract 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  (Nonprofit  consultants  such  as 
the  NAACP.,  the  Urban  Coalition  and  uni- 
versities get  an  estimated  20  per-cent  of  all 
the  consulting  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Government.  Black  consultants  are  particu- 
larly damaged,  they  say,  by  the  competition 
from  the  nonprofit  groups,  which  can  easily 
bid  lower  than  profit  firms. ) 

The  most  common  criticism  of  black  con- 
sultants— ^that  they  are  cc^plng  out  and  play- 
ing the  white  man's  game — hais  come  to  Nel- 
lum not  only  from  militants  on  the  streets 
but  from  within  his  own  firm.  Charging  that 
Nellum  was  more  concerned  with  making 
money  than  helping  blacks,  several  Negro 
members  of  his  staff  quit,  formed  their  own 
firm  and  moved  closer  to  the  ghetto.  Later, 
after  some  success  at  getting  contracts,  the 
new  firm — called  BLK  (a  contraction  of 
black)  Group — moved  back  to  Connecticut 
Avenue.  "They  are  In  the  same  bag  now,"  said 
consultant  Pord  Johnson.  "Like  many  of 
the  black  firms,  they  are  more  responsive 
to  what  the  agencies  want  than  to  what  their 
people  need.  They  need  to  pay  staff  and  office 
expenses,  so  they  go  after  the  make-work 
contracts  like  anybody  else." 

For  all  their  pride  In  their  accomplish- 
ments, the  top  entrepreneurs  In  the  race-re- 
lations Industry  are  under  no  illusion  that 
they  do  anything  more  than  tinker  with  the 
problems  of  racism  In  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. In  philosophical  conversation, 
they  are  as  pessimistic  about  possible  solu- 
tions to  discrimination  as  their  militant 
brothers  in  the  streets.  Nevertheless,  they  de- 
fend their  tinkering,  and  their  participation 
in  the  system — capitalism — that  has  come 
under  increasing  ideological  attack  from 
black  radicals. 

"All  we  can  do  is  hope  to  civilize  things  a 
little,"  declares  Gibson.  "That,  in  Itself,  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  And,  after  all,  we 
do  not  help  hundreds  of  black  youngsters 
get  J3t>s,  and  scholarships.  Companies  are  be- 
coming sensitized  to  the  black  man.  And 
dozens  of  black  organizations  are  benefiting 
from  the  contributions  we  urge  industry  to 
give." 

According  to  Johnson:  "Many  black  con- 
sultants In  this  Industry  are  tempted  by  the 
lure  of  money.  But  they  are  still  more  re- 
sponsive to  blacks  than  are  white  consultants 
tempted  by  the  lure  of  money." 

Nellum's  firm  has  been  run  out  of  some 
Southern  cities,  such  as  Tampa,  because  the 
Negroes  it  has  trained  to  run  conmiunlty- 
action  organizations  have  challenged  the 
white  establishment.  Sam  Harris  says  that 
with  few  exceotlons  the  black  consultants 
are.  because  of  their  tmderstandlng  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  system,  "extremely 
militant,  although  covertly."  But  Harris 
adds:  "Though  they  are  militant,  they  «u-e 
not  hell-bent  on  destroying  the  system.  They 
are  builders." 
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Clarke   prefers   to   put   It   another  way 
black  man  doing  the  race-relations  thing 
the  whlt«  corporate  world  can  make  mon 
assume  an  executive  position  and  win  the 
to  the  executive  washroom,  he  said,  but 
cannot  shed  his  black  skin.  3o,  In  a  r"" 
number    of    companies    and    plants.     - 
caucuses— which  Include  black  executlv 
are  challenging  the  management  policies 
companies  to  turn  them  away  from  a  pre^ 
cupatlon  with  profits  toward  a  concern 
social  reeponslblllty.  The  mere  presence 
the  black  man  In  the  white  world  of  h 
business,  Clarke  maintains,  has  begun  a    co  • 
porate  search  for  soul." 
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MAN  ABOUT  TOWN- 
GEORGE  COUTROS 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Seymotr 
Kopf.  of  the  Baltimore  News- America  ti 
recently  devoted  his  "Man  About  Town 
column  to  George  Coutros,  a  constitueit 
of  mine  whom  I  have  known  weU  f  r 
over  15  years  and  who  I  am  happy  to 
consider  one  of  my  close  friends. 

George  is  now  the  proprietor  of  tie 
CTub  1400,  located  at  Fourth  and  Ediam 
Streets  in  Baltimore,  but  prior  to  tn  at 
he  had  the  well-known  Francis  Scdtt 
Key  ResUurant.  , 

George  was  bom  on  December  ,5. 
Maybe  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  on 
Christmas  is  what  helped  to  inspire  hi5 
feelings  for  others.  George  Is  often  fouid 
at  a  local  hospital,  visiting  a  customer 
who  is  ill  and  giving  them  a  word  of 
good  cheer  and  if  the  case  may  be,  a- 
nancial  aid. 

I  am  a  frequent  patron  of  the  Clab 
4100  and  always  find  that  the  excellent 
food  is  greatly  enhanced  by  George's  tie- 
mendous  hospitality. 

As  a  small  tribute  to  an  outstandi:i« 

citizen  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasisn 

to  enclose  this  article  in  the  Record: 

IProm  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Amerlci.n. 

Apr.  21,  19711 

Man  About  Town 

(By  Seymour  Kopf) 

Oeorge  Coutros  U  a  Greek  who  "had  It 
Kood  but  didn't  know  It"  untu  he  becane 
paralyzed  In  Baltimore  five  years  ago.  Th.sre 
are  mlUlons  of  people  like  Oeorge— those  w  ho 
didn't  know  how  good  they  had  it  urtu 
something  happens  to  them. 

It  could  be  losing  your  health,  or  losing 
a  good  wife  or  husband,  or  a  Job  you  hid, 
or  perhaps  you  had  to  move  from  a  nelghb)r- 
hood  or  city  you  liked  a  lot. 

The  only  thing  different  with  George  is 
that  he  recovered  from  his  paralysis  and 
learned  his  lesson.  Give  the  roses  to  peoale 
while  they're  living.  Enjoy  yourself  mate  ng 
others  happy. 

Although  George  Is  one  of  the  city  s  m  ost 
fabulous  philanthropists,  chances  are  ;ou 
have  never  heard  of  him.  I  think  the  reajon 
why  George  doesn't  get  his  picture  taken  or 
his  name  mentioned  more  often  Is  becaise 
he  elves  the  old-fashioned  way.  He  does  lot 
hand  over  checks  In  front  of  photograph  srs. 

He  gives  on  Impulse,  unpredictably.  I!  a 
giving  Idea  hits  him,  he'll  do  It  immediately 
not  knowing  "why"  he  U  doing  It,  exospt 
that  his  heart  teUs  him  to.  There  la  no 
gimmick  to  his  giving. 

For  Instance,  the  Brooklyn  Optimists  a  eet 
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at  his  establishment — The  Club  4100  on 
Fourth  and  Edison  Streets.  George  serves 
them  a  fabulous  steak  dinner  for  $2.50  for 
each  member.  But  he  thinks  he  Is  not  doing 
enough.  So  he  brings  over  wine.  He  distrib- 
utes a  50  cent  cigar  to  each  member. 

I  was  there  during  an  Optimist  teen  speak- 
ing contest.  He  brought  over  pitchers-full  of 
milk  and  Coke  to  the  kids.  He  discovered 
two  days  before  there  was  one  Jewish  mem- 
ber who  could  only  eat  matzos  that  night. 
He  bought  a  box  Just  for  him. 

But  the  Optimists  are  expanding  and 
sooner  or  later  they'll  need  larger  quarters. 
George  knows  this.  So  what  does  he  do? 
He  had  all  the  plans  ready  to  buUd  a  larger 
dining  room.  At  the  last  minute  he  got  an 
idea  that  the  kids  who  suffer  from  paralysis 
need  a  swimming  pool  during  the  summer. 
So  instead  of  building  a  bigger  dining 
room,  he  builds  a  big  pool  in  back  of  his 
place  for  the  kids. 

Says  Optimist  Vice-President  Donald 
Lebowltz:  "I've  lived  In  Brooklyn  most  of 
my  life.  My  parents  stUl  have  a  grocery  here. 
George  has  done  more  than  a  Rockefeller 
would  for  Brooklyn.  He  donates  buses  to 
take  kids  to  all  kinds  of  sports  events.  He  Is 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  retarded  chUdren 
of  Angel's  Haven. 

"He  does  so  many  things  people  don't  know 
about.  He  treated  700  kids  to  an  Easter  Hunt 
the  other  week.  I  saw  him  buy  60  dozen  eggs. 
He  hired  two  merry -go-ro\xnds,  the  same  ones 
you  ride  at  carnivals.  He  handed  $300  to  the 
man.  He  rented  six  live  ponies.  Do  you  know 
that  George  won  the  Maryland  Lions  hu- 
manitarian award  one  year  without  a  word 
of  publicity?" 

George  Coutros,  57,  was  bom  In  America, 
but  his  parents  returned  to  Greece  when  he 
was  a  tot.  Later,  his  father  became  mayor  of 
a  city  Just  outside  of  Sparta.  Ancient  Sparta 
was  known  to  train  Its  youngsters  at  an  early 
age  to  accept  all  the  rigors  of  life,  and  even 
children  had  to  develop  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  self -discipline. 

Nobody  In  Sparta  was  allowed  to  reason 
with  his  heart  and  It  was  under  this  heritage 
young  George  was  raised.  He  had  to  rise  at 
6  a.m.  to  clean  his  father's  coffee  house  and 
then  taking  off  for  school  six  day  a  week.  He 
never  missed  a  day  of  school  even  though 
he  had  the  mumpe  once. 

But  as  I  talked  to  George.  I  could  see  that 
only  one  Spartan  trait  rubbed  off  on  him,  the 
tradition  of  hard  work,  of  keeping  busy. 

He  told  me:  "Since  my  stroke  especially.  I 
feel  that  It's  In  my  blood  to  help  people.  Many 
Greeks  are  like  that.  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  when  I  was  14.  I  knew  this  was  the 
country  for  me.  At  age  53  I  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  When  I  recovered  I  resolved  to  help 
people  more  than  ever." 

I  met  George  before  I  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  Optimists.  Teens  also  delivered  their 
speeches  for  a  contest — four  bright  students. 
As  I  enjoyed.  George's  delicious  rlce-puddlng. 
I  spoke  to  Stan  Janyska.  Optimist  president 
and  past-president  Charles  Rechner  of  "ntle 
Guarantee  Co.  I  also  met  Manny  and  Dlno, 
two,  friendly  Greeks  who  are  now  associated 
with  George. 

I  asked  George  what  he  thinks  of  another 
Greek  named  Onassls. 

"Don't  ever  ask  him  for  a  nickel,"  George 
said  as  he  put  some  oregano  spice  Into  his 
famous  Greek  salad.  "He's  one  Greek  who  will 
never  give  It  to  you  or  anybody." 
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THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  C?OMING 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MTSSOUKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russian 
activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  described 


by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times.  His  column  from  that  part  of  the 
world,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
May  5,  follows: 

The  Russians  Abe  Coming 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Port  Louis,  MAURrrius. — The  name  of  the 
game  In  the  Indian  Ocean  is:  "The  Russians 
are  coming."  From  South  Africa  to  Australia 
and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Malacca 
Straits  there  Is  increasing  obsession  with 
Soviet  gunboat  diplomacy.  If,  as  Is  tradi- 
tional, the  purpose  of  such  diplomacy  Is  to 
unbalance  an  adversary,  Moscow  Is  suc- 
ceeding. 

Mauritius  Is  only  one  of  dozens  of  Islands 
caught  up  In  the  chess  match  of  bases  and 
counterbases  between  Suez  and  Singapore. 
The  British  have  renovated  the  moribund 
ANZAM  agreement  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  defend  the  Malaysian  area  at  the 
Indian  Ocean's  eastern  gate.  They  have  re- 
stored new  Ufe  to  the  Simonstown  naval 
understandings  with  South  Africa. 

Everywhere  the  Russians  are  said,  feared 
or  suspected  to  be  moving  In.  P.  W.  Botha, 
South  African  Defense  Minister,  claims  Mos- 
cow Is  using  the  nuclear  stalemate  to  "in- 
filtrate by  indirect  strategy  and  Is  Increas- 
ingly active  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  Soviets  are  present  at  39  points 
in  Africa,  either  politically,  militarily  or 
economically." 

Moscow's  fleet  has  become  a  formidable 
factor.  Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov,  Its  com- 
mander in  chief,  proudly  contends:  "The 
Soviet  Navy  has  been  converted  Into  an  of- 
fensive-type, long-range  armed  force  which 
could  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  course 
of  armed  struggle  In  theaters  of  military 
operations  of  vast  extent." 

There  are  three  Ruaslan  shipping  units 
m  the  Indian  Ocean:  a  Ashing  fleet  op- 
erating southward  to  the  Antarctic,  a  space- 
effort  support  fleet,  and  a  potential  combat 
force.  The  warship  flotilla  Is  not  large  and 
usually  runs  around  twenty  vessels  of  all 
types  dependent  upon  shore-based  air  sup- 
port. Siegfried  Breyer,  a  West  German  naval 
expert,  beUeves  It  could  bo  swiftly  hunted 
down  In  any  war  but  adds: 

"The  aim  of  the  present-day  Red  fleet 
Is  to  reduce  the  offensive  power  of  the  West- 
ern allies  by  forcing  them  to  commit  far 
greater  forces  to  the  defense  of  the  sea  lanes 
than  the  Soviet  Union  commits  to  their 
attack." 

For  the  present  Washington  regards  Rus- 
sian naval  demonstrations  around  here  as 
handwriting  on  the  wall  without  immediate 
security  problems.  Nevertheless,  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  predicts  that  as  the  Vietnam 
war  runs  down  more  resources  will  become 
available  for  a  stronger  showing  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Until  recently  only  a  converted  seaplane 
tender  plus  two  ancient  destroyers  were 
maintained  by  the  U.S.  In  this  region  but  a 
task  force  Just  sailed  In  from  the  east  and 
Includes  a  carrier,  four  destroyers  and  a 
submarine. 

British  strength  Is  principally  geographi- 
cal. Various  Installations,  mainly  communi- 
cation for  staging  areas,  exist  at  Maslrah, 
east  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Gan,  south  of  the 
Maldlve  Islands,  Aldabra,  north  of  Mad- 
agascar, and  Diego  Garcia  In  the  Chagos 
Archipelago. 

Slowly  but  persistently  the  Russians  are 
trying  to  offset  this  advantage,  a  process 
which  will  be  enormously  facilitated  once 
the  Suez  Canal  Is  reopened  and  Moscow 
can  move  directly  from  the  Black  Sea,  past 
Soviet  facilities  In  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Into  the  Indlaji  Ocean. 

Already  Russia  has  established  a  series  of 
mooring  buoys  in  this  area  for  submarine 
support.  The  Yemeni  port  of  Hodelda  Is 
under  Soviet  supervision  as  Is  Soootra  off 
the  northeast  horn  of  Africa  where  Russian 
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construction  gangs  are  working.  Britain's 
former  port  of  Aden  now  has  a  Russian  har- 
bor master.  _.  ^  ^. 

Moreover,  far  to  the  northeast,  Soviet  di- 
plomacy U  apparently  intruding  on  the  Im- 
portant island  of  Ceylon  where  the  once 
great  British  base  of  Trlncomalee  has  been 
abandoned  but  could  easUy  be  rehabilitated. 
It  is  Ideally  situated  for  Gorshkov 's  pur- 
poses, being  midway  between  Sevastopol  In 
the  Black  Sea  and  Vladivostok. 

Last  month's  uprising  by  Maoist  guer- 
rillas against  the  Ceylooesc  Government  of 
Mrs.  Bandaranalke  allowed  the  Kremlin  to 
fly  in  a  detachment  of  MIG  fighters  plus 
maintenance  crews  as  help  against  the  in- 
surgents. This  could  be  the  forerunner  of 
a  permanent  Soviet  air  Installation  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  the  Russian  naval  posi- 
tion in  this  ocean. 

Naval  politics  and  gunboat  diplomacy  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  don't  Involve  large  num- 
bers of  ships  or  huge  sums  of  money  but 
the  stakes  are  Immense.  Nearly  60  per  cent 
of  Europe's  oil,  90  per  cent  of  j£H?an's  and 
80  per  cent  of  Africa's  move  across  Its  greasy 
water.  That,  as  will  be  discussed  In  subse- 
quent coliunns,  Is  where  Mauritius  comes  In. 


IS   VIETNAMIZATION    REALLY 
WORKING? 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  fed  a  steady  diet  of  rosy  predic- 
tions and  great  expectations  concerning 
oiu-  operations  in  Vietnam.  Our  with- 
drawal is  proceeding  according  to  sched- 
ule, Vietnamization  is  a  smashing  suc- 
cess, Laos  and  Cambodia  were  military 
triumphs,  God  is  in  His  heaven  and  all 
is  right  with  the  world.  Yet,  occasionally, 
reality  rears  its  ugly  head  and  a  shadow 
is  thrown  across  our  garden  path.  A  re- 
cent memorandum  sent  out  by  Richard 
Punkhouser.  Deputy  for  Civil  Operations 
and  Rural  Development  Support  in  Mili- 
tary Region  HI  of  Vietnam,  is  a  case 
point. 

In  this  memorandum,  Mr.  Punkhouser 
expressed  concern  over  a  lack  of  accurate 
information  from  American  advisers  in 
the  field  concerning  the  real  success  of 
pacification  in  Vietnam.  The  basis  for 
this  memorandum  lay  in  the  final  report 
of  a  deputy  district  senior  adviser,  de- 
scribing corruption,  incompetence,  and 
various  shortcomings  in  the  execution 
of  CORDS,  the  pacification  program. 
Yet,  due  to  the  efforts  of  his  superior,  the 
antics  and  offenses  of  the  Vietnamese 
district  whose  chief  was  subverting  the 
program  for  his  personal  gain,  were  ef- 
fectively suppressed. 

The  report  describes  the  frustration  of 
the  deputy  adviser  not  only  in  obtaining 
accurate  information  but  channeling  it 
to  those  above  him.  Despite  the  violations 
he  encountered,  he  was  prevented  from 
reporting  them  until  the  end  of  his  as- 
signment. 

With  numerous  oCBcials  visiting  and 
inspecting,  filing  reports  proclaiming  the 
success  of  pacification  in  that  district, 
the  only  American  official  able  to  even 
speak  Vietnamese  remained  silent.  While 
the  district  chief  Uned  his  pockets,  alien- 
ating the  people  we  intend  to  win  over, 
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our  officials  were  asserting  the  success  of 
their  program. 

The  difficulty  in  assessing  a  situation 
is  great  enough  given  full  and  factual  in- 
formation, it  becomes  impossible  when 
working  with  half-truths  and  omissions. 
I  insert  the  text  of  that  memorandum 
along  with  a  corresponding  New  York 
Times  article  in  an  effort  to  present  a 
more  balanced  view  of  our  pacification 
program: 

Headquarters,  II  Field  Force 
Vietnam,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
for  cords, 

APO,  San  Francisco. 
Memorandum  for :  See  Distribution. 
Subject:  Passing  of  Information  (U). 

(C)  Recently  a  Deputy  District  Senior  Ad- 
visor completed  his  tour  In  MR  3  and  passed 
his  views  on  to  MACCORD6,  Saigon  (Inclo- 
sure  one).  What  Is  especially  disturbing  to 
me  Is  the  lack  of  information  provided  to 
this  headquarters  on  the  conditions  he  al- 
leges during  the  period  described.  During 
the  cited  period  visits  to  the  district  con- 
cerned by  me  and  members  of  my  staff  re- 
vealed little  Information  with  regard  to  the 
allegations  made  by  the  Deputy  EHstrict  Sen- 
ior Advisor.  Indeed,  he  noted  In  conversa- 
tions with  me  that  there  were  no  problems 
In  the  district  and  all  was  going  well.  His 
report,  no  matter  Its  validity,  should  be  a 
lesson  to  us  all.  All  members  of  CORDS  must 
be  made  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  pass 
to  higher  headquarters  all  Information  which 
might  affect  CORDS  adversely  In  carrying  out 
Its  advisory  role. 

Richard  Funkhouser, 

Deputy  for  CORDS. 

Vixws  of  a  Former  Deputy  District  Senior 
Adviser 

GENERAI. 

Upon  arrival  In  the  District  I  met  our  Dis- 
trict Senior  Advisor  (DSA)  who,  I  soon  found 
out,  was  an  easy-going  major  who  was  trying 
hU  hardest  to  get  along  with  his  Vietnamese 
counterpart  suid  encourage  his  counterpart 
to  accomplish  all  the  goals  of  the  1970  Pacifi- 
cation and  Development  Plan.  His  counter- 
part, the  District  Chief  (DC),  1  soon  found 
out,  was  also  trying  very  hard  to  accomplish 
all  the  goals  of  the  1970  P&D  Plan,  even  if 
it  was  only  on  briefing  charts  and  not  In 
fact. 

SECTION    I.    CORRUPTION 

The  biggest  single  example  of  corruption 
Involved  the  disposition  of  a  former  US  base 
camp.  The  base  camp  was  turned  over  to 
the  DC.  Sometime  during  the  ceremonies 
the  DSA  was  asked  by  the  DC  to  sign  a 
Vietnamese  document  which  he  could  not 
read.  The  DSA  signed  It  and  later  had  his 
Interpreter  trsuislate  It.  He  had  signed  a 
statement  which  described  the  base  camp 
as  no  longer  fit  for  human  habitation  and 
giving  the  DC  full  authority  to  dispose  of 
It  as  he  saw  fit.  The  DC  and  the  DSA  have 
copies  of  this  document;  I  saw  It  but  do  not 
have  a  copy.  The  DC  Immediately  began  sell- 
ing everything  of  value  In  the  base  camp. 
I.e.,  all  the  electrical  wiring,  lumber,  old 
artillery  ammunition  boxes,  tin  roofing,  etc. 
This  can  be  confirmed  by  members  of  the 
MAT  who  were  residing  In  the  base  camp 
at  that  time.  Civilian  vehicles  were  coming 
In  dally  and  removing  materials.  The  District 
S4  Officer  told  our  MAT  team  leader  that  he 
(the  S4)  had  been  ordered  by  the  DC  to  live 
at  the  base  camp  and  sign  a  statement  mak- 
ing him  (the  S4)  fully  responsible  for  the 
base  camp.  The  S4,  seeing  the  possible  Im- 
plications, had  everyone  who  removed  ma- 
terials sign  a  receipt  Indicating  what  they 
had  taken  and  how  much  they  had  paid  for 
It.  The  S4  also  Indicated  several  times  that 
his  life  might  be  endangered  If  he  made 
any  attempt  to  assist  In  the  exposure  of 
the  DCs  sale  of  the  base  camp. 
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Members  of  the  MAT  also  took  photo- 
graphs of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  base 
camp  and  the  civilian  vehicles  removing  the 
materials.  The  activity  was  reported  to  the 
DSA  on  numerous  occasions  by  the  MAT  team 
leader.  The  MAT  team  leader  prepared  a 
written  report  and  submitted  It  through  the 
DSA  to  the  Province  Senior  Advisor  (PSA). 
Throughout  the  period  the  DSA  and  the  PSA 
showed  very  little  Interest,  almost  Indiffer- 
ence, regarding  the  disposal  of  the  base 
camp.  We  were  told  that  It  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Province  Chief  (PC). 
but  since  It  continued,  we  assumed  It  had  his 
tacit  approval.  (He  was  probably  sharing  In 
the  profit.) 

The  materials  being  sold  from  the  base 
camp  represented  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
US  taxpayers'  dollars  being  taken  by  one 
man  for  his  personal  profit.  That  In  itself 
Is  bad  enough,  but  what  really  disturbed  us 
was  that  there  are  Regional  Forces  companies 
and  Popular  Forces  platoons  in  the  District 
that  are  In  dire  need  of  such  excellent  build- 
ing materials.  Many  of  these  units  have  out- 
posts which  have  been  damaged  by  Viet  Cong 
attacks,  and  these  same  units  were  denied 
f>erml6sion  to  take  any  materials  from  the 
base  camp  to  repair  their  outpwsts.  They  were 
denied  by  the  District  Chief.  The  MAT  can 
confirm  this  since  their  Vietnamese  counter- 
parts requested  permission  to  take  barrier 
materials  from  the  base  camp  and  were  re- 
fused. The  only  materials  which  ever  got 
from  the  base  camp  to  RF  or  PF  units  were 
minute  quantities  which  some  US  Advisors 
personally  removed.  The  DC  got  angry  about 
that  and  told  the  DSA  It  must  stop. 

The  DSA  got  us  "fwrmlsslon"  from  the  DC 
to  remove  materials  for  improvement  of  our 
own  quarters,  but  we  were  supi>osed  to  keep 
an  Itetnlzed  list  of  what  we  removed.  We  were 
Incensed  by  this,  and  to  my  knowledge,  no 
US    Advisor    ever    complied    with    the    DCs 

desire.  On  70,  our  new  MAT  

was  told  by  the  DSA  that  the  DC  had  forbade 
further  removal  of  materials  from  the  base 
camp;  this  was  supi>osedly  due  to  a  similar 
order  from  the  PC  to  the  DC.  although  the 

PSA  told  our  MAT team  leader  that 

he   (the  PSA)   knew  of  no  such  order  being 

Issued  by  the  PC.  As  a  result,  MAT  

had  to  cease  work  on  their  teamhouse  be- 
cause of  l£u;k  of  materials.  Advisory  Team 
had  not  been  able  to  provide  build- 
ing materials  and  the  RF/PF  Advisor  at  Pro- 
vince had  told  MAT to  get  their  mate- 
rials from  the  base  camp. 

In  early  1971,  there  was  a  marked 

Increase  In  activity  and  more  clTillan  vehi- 
cles started  hauling  heavy  timbers  and  old 

ammo   boxes   once   again.   On   71,   I 

spoke  with  some  of  the  civilians  working  at 
the  base  camp  and  asked  them  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  the  lumber  from  the 
building  they  were  dismantling.  They  an- 
swered. "Sell  It".  I  took  photographs  of  their 
progress  as  they  took  down  a  40  foot  long 
bunker.  It  was  practically  gone  the  following 
day.  They  were  being  supervised  by  NCO's 
from  District.  The  District  First  Sergeant  was 
supervising  another  group  of  civilians  who 
were  gathering  ammo  boxes  and  odd  sized 
scraps  of  lumber.  N©ne  of  these  military  per- 
sonnel from  District  would  let  me  take  their 
picture.  The  civilians  were  generally  co- 
operative. The  PF  guards  were  difficult  and 
tried  to  tell  me  to  stop  taking  pictures  and 
stop  asking  questions.  On  71.  I  ac- 
companied the  PSA  and  his  Deputy  for  Op- 
erations and  we  saw  a  truck  and  two  buses 
loaded  with  lumber  Inside  the  base  camp.  The 
PSA  Immediately  began  questioning  the  civil- 
ians as  to  where  they  were  going,  who  had 
bought  the  lumber,  and  how  much  had  they 
paid.  The  people  said  that  they  did  not  know 
anything.  I  believe  the  PSA  was  much  too 
direct  In  his  questioning;  the  Vietnamese 
must  be  approached  In  a  much  more  subtle 
manner.  Some  of  the  people  started  unload- 
ing their  bus  after  the  PSA  had  moved  on 
and  within  10  minutes  all  the  clvUlans  and 
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vehicles  had  departed.  We  all  saw  them  go 

and   later  saw  the   truck   In   Vlllaf  e 

heading   towards  .  I^ter   that   day 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

attached  at  Inclosure  3.  I  also  pointed  this 
out  to  LTC from .  on 70 
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returned  to  the  base  camp  alone  and  saw  orle 
of  the  buses  had  returned.  When  I  went  ov(t 
to  talk  with  them  they  were  shy  and  wouldn  t 
say  anything.  I  Joked  with  them  and  aft<ir 
a  few  minutes  they  were  talking  freely.  I  ijt 
them  do  most  of  the  talking  and  they  askad 
me  if  It  was  o.k.  to  take  the  lumber  they  wete 
loading  and  If  the  base  camp  belonged  Qo 
the  Americans.  I  told  them  that  I  guessed  It 
was  o.k.  to  take  the  lumber,  that  the  ba^e 
camp  didn't  belong  to  me  or  any  American^, 
but  rather  to  all  Vietnamese  people.  Th^ 
told  me  the  lumber  was  given  to  them,  bvlt 
they  wouldn't  specify  by  whom.  (If  the  Dp 
was  really  giving  away  the  lumber  I  wond^ 
why  we  never  saw  any  RF  or  PP  units  taking 
some  to  repair  their  outposts.)  i 

I  asked  them  if  they  minded  if  I  took 
a  picture:  they  consented  and  gathereo 
around  the  bus  with  its  load  of  ammo  boxek 
and  lumber.  I  continued  to  joke  with  the^i 
when  the  PP  platoon  leader  cai..e  up  waving 
his  M-16  at  me  and  telling  me  to  stop  asking 
questions  and  stop  taking  pictures.  We  bai 
a  brief  discussion  and  I  asked  him  why  t 
coiildn't  talk  with  the  people  if  I  wante« 
to  or  take  pictures.  He  told   me,  "Because 

Major    Is    selling    this  for  a  lot  dl 

money".  I  asked,  "Who?",  and  he  repeated. 

"Major ".  I  asked,  "How  much?",  ani 

be  repeated.  "For  a  lot  of  money".  He  wai 
only  the  second  Indlvidueil  who  had  speclfl* 
cally  said  that  the  DC  was  selling  materia) 
from  the  base  camp,  and  It  surprised  m^ 
that  he  would  say  it  so  publicly.  Only  the  84 

had  mentioned  it  before  (to  the  MA'T [ 

team  leader     and  he  was  much  more  caut 
tlouB  about  when  and  where  he  discussed  it. 
The  last  personal  observations  I  made  were 

on and 71.  On  both  days  I  savi 

an  ABVN  2^ -ton  tnick  (not  the  Dlstrlcfi 
truck)  being  loaded  with  heavy  timbers  bi 
civilians  in  the  base  camp.  Later  I  saw  thii 
same  truck  being  unloaded  at  two  separata 
private  homes  in  the District  town,      i 


I      when  he  visited 


This  whole  problem 


It  appeared   that  some  People's  Self-De 
fense  Forces   (PSDF)    might  be  paying  th« 
DC  In  order  to  avoid  performing  their  duties. 

On 70.  the  CO  of  the RP  Oroup 

asked  some  PSDF  members  why  they  had 
not  been  on  duty  when  an  estimated  10  VC 

entered  Hamlet  the  previous  night. 

They  replied  that  they  had  already  p>aid  the 
District  Chief  their  3,000  piastres  for  the 
month   and   didn't   have   to   be   on   duty   at 

night.  The  Group's  commander  was 

one  of  the  few  Vietnamese  officers  who  would 
keep  his  US  Advisors  fully  Informed,  and 
he  reported  this  incident  to  them.  He  was 

replaced   in   70   by   the   DC's   former 

deputy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

sscnoN  n.  non-repobtiko  ob  misrxpbxsenta- 

TION  OP  UNTAVOBABLK  rNCIDE>fTS 

The  District  Chief  and  his  staff  had  a 
marked  tendency  not  to  report  enemy-lnltl- 
ated  incidents  or  other  incidents  which  might ' 
lower  their  HES  rating  or  otherwise  reflect. 
unfavorably  on  the  DC.  TJiese  incidents  were 
not  reported  or  were  falsely  reported  to  US 
Advisors  and  their  Vietnamese  higher  head-' 

quarters,  i.e..  Sector.  Many  incidents 

were  reported  accurately  by  subordinate  ele-  ' 
ments  and  then  changed  or  disregarded  at  i 
District  by  direction  of  the  DC.  Descriptions 
of  many  of  those  Incidents  are  Included  at : 
Inclosure  1.  Copies  of  US  Advisors'  reports  to 

Advl»ory  Team  concerning  this  false 

reporting  are  also  attached  at  Incloaiire  2. 
This  false  reporting  also  included  the  Viet- 
namese portion  of  the  Territorial  Forces 
Evaluation  System  (TPES)  reports.  On  these 
reports,  enemy-initiated  incidents  were  either 
completely  deleted  or  only  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  incidents  were  reported.  This  was  re-  ' 
ported  to  Advisory  Team in  the  letters  I 


of  false  reporting  appears  to  be  an  internal 
Vietnamese  problem  and  perhaps  one  we 
should  not  Interfere  with.  My  own  feeling  is 
one  of  obligation  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  common  Vietnamese  people  whom 
we  were  supposed  to  be  helping  and  who  are 
the  ones  who  ultimately  suffer  because  of  the 
lies  told  by  corrupt  Vietnamese  officials. 
One  such  incident  which  is  not  Included 

in  the  inclosures  occurred  on  70.  On 

that  date,  about  2030H  the  Vietnamese  RTO 
was  overheard  by  our  Interpreter  talking 
about  a  mortar  attack  which  had  Just  oc- 
curred in  Village  near  the  PP 

platoon.  The  interpreter  told  me,  but  when 
I  questioned  the  Vietnamese  RTO  about  the 
incident,  he  refused  to  say  anything  and  told 
me  to  ask  his  lieutenant,  the  District  S3. 
When  I  asked  the  S3  he  denied  any  such 
incident    had    occurred.    I    asked    our    MAT 

to  check  with  the  RP  Oroun 

commander.  The  Oroup  commander  reported 

that  the  pp  platoon  had  been  flred 

at  by  VC  with  AK47'3.  The  District  S3  con- 
tinued to  deny  anything  had  happened.  The 
following  morning  I  attended  a  Pacification 
and   Development   meeting  with   the  DC  at 

the  Primary  School  in Village.  In  front 

of  all  the  Village  Chiefs.  RD  Cadre,  National 
Police  and  other  officials,  the  DC  berated  me 
and  accused  me  of  false  reoorting.  (The  DSA 
had  questioned  the  DC  about  the  incident 
before  the  meeting  and  the  DC  was  incensed 
and  vehemently  denied  its  occurrence.) 

The  DC  also  accused  our  Interpreter  of 
incompetence  and  incorrect  translation. 
(The  Interpreter  was  frightened  from 
then  on  and  did  almost  anything  in  at- 
tempts to  get  transferred  out  of Dis- 
trict.) The  DC  then  proceeded  to  warn  all 
the  attendees  at  the  meeting  about  Inac- 
curate reporting  and  warned  them  to  report 
only  those  incidents  which  they  personally 
saw.  He  told  them  specifically  that  If  they 
did  not  personally  see  an  Incident  then  It 
did  not  occur.  He  then  proceeded  to  blame 
the  Americans  for  the  low  HES  ratings  In 
some  of  the  vlUagee.  He  told  them  that 
the  Americana  reported  everything  they 
found  out  to  him.  He  mentioned  reports  of 
dirty  PSDF  weapons  and  shortages  of  radios 
and  bfttterlee.  The  village  chiefs  concerned 
had  previously  been  cshastlsed  about  these 
shortcomings,  but  the  DC's  obvious  intent 
was  to  let  these  officials  know  that  if  they 
told  the  American  advisors  anything,  it 
would  be  reported  to  him  and  they  could 
expect  hlB  wrath  upon  them.  He  was  effec- 
tively undermining  our  efforts  at  keeping 
Informed   on   what   actually   was   occurring 

^^  •  (Some  of  these  village  chiefs  had 

also  complained  to  the  Advisors  that  they 
weren't  receiving  all  the  radio  batteries  they 
were  authorized  each  month.  The  DC  swore 
that  every  village  got  all  the  batteries  they 
were  supposed  to.)  His  comments  at  this 
meeting  were  also  a  warning  to  the  officials 
to  stop  ocanplalnlng  to  American  Advisors. 
We  eventually  stopped  confronting  the 
DC  with  unreported  incidents  since  he 
would  only  become  perturbed  and  deny  their 
occurrence.  No  corrective  action  by  him 
could  be  expected.  It  seemed  foolish  on  his 
part  since  most  of  the  incidents  were  re- 
vealed through  other  means,  e.g..  National 
Police  reports,  anyway.  It  had  gotten  so  bad 
Just  before  I  left  that  the  District  staff  per- 
sonnel woruldn't  even  teU  us  about  favorable 
Incidents.  The  E>C  apparently  had  them  so 
frightened  about  reporting  incidents  that 
they  were  reluctant  to  tell  us  anything. 
The  only  way  I  was  able  to  find  out  about 
many  Incidents  was  through  talking 
with  other  troops  and  civilians,  reading  the 
Vietnamese  logbook  late  at  night  when  the 
RTO  was  sleeping,  and  occasionally  monitor- 
ing their  frequencies. 


SECTION    ni.    BAPPOBT    WrTH    COUNTEEPARTS 

The  main  problem  of  maintaining  rapport 
with  Vietnamese  counterparts  began  when 
the  first  American  advisor  arrived  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  problem  has  been  passed  on  to  us 
and  U  stUl  a  major  problem.  Our  predecessors 

here   in apparently   improved   their 

"rapport"  by  providing  numerous  Items  of 
supply  to  the  District  Chief  because  the  DC 
expected  us  to  do  the  same  and  constantly 
asked  us  to  "help-  him  with  radios,  bat- 
teries, weapons,  building  materials  and  any- 
thing else  we  could  procvire  for  him.  The 
Vietnamese  supply  system  U  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  In  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  today,  and  by  providing  supplies 
through  a  false  supply  system,  US  Advisors 
were  delaying  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive supply  system.  Everyone  on  our  District 
Advisory  Team  agreed  on  this;  however,  the 
I>SA  continued  to  get  clothing.  Jungle  bcwts 
building  materials,  radio  equipment,  etc.,  to 
maintain  "rapport"  with  the  DC. 

In  the  past,  US  Advisors  were  able  to 
"scrounge"  large  amounts  of  food  and  other 

supplies  from  US  units  in  and  around 

Province.  With  the  redeployment  of  the 

Infantry    Division,    and    the Infantry 

Infantry  Division,  the Brigade 

Division,  this  "scrounging*'  became  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  We  were  barely  able  to 
'scrounge'*  enough  materials  for  our  own 
use  much  less  continue  to  supply  the  DC,  and 
yet  some  part  of  everything  we  brought  back 
to  our  compound  went  to  the  DC.  For  some 
time  we  were  unable  to  supply  everything  the 
DC  wanted  and  "rapport"  seemed  to  be 
ebbing.  Even  his  driver  and  bodyguards  were 
occasionally  supplied  with  new  boots  or  uni- 
forms, but  that  also  slowed  down,  too,  and 
"rapport"  lessened.  When  we  first  got  the 

word  that  the Division  was  redeploying 

the  DSA  dispatched  vehicles  asd  advisors  to 
"scrounge"  everything  they  could  get.  We 
needed  food  and  radio  parts  for  our  own  use. 

Between and 1970,  at  least  four 

trips  were  made  to  • 
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—  to  haul  back  trailer 
loads  of  ammunition,  radio  parts  and  some 
foods.  We  were  able  to  get  a  few  items  which 
we  needed,  but  the  bulk  of  It  was  turned  over 
to  the  DC.  The  point  that  really  dlstiu-bed  us, 
however,  was  that  none  of  these  Items  seem 
to  get  out  to  the  Regional  and  Popular  Force 
units  which  need  them. 

Three  large  boxes  of  uniforms  and  boots 
remained  in  front  of  the  DC's  house  from 

until  when  the  DSA  finally 

mentioned  It  to  the  DC.  Some  of  the  uni- 
forms were  then  distributed  to  some  troops 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  District  Compound,  but 
still  none  went  out  to  the  other  twenty-seven 
pp  platoons  or  seven  RP  companies.  Some 
of  the  other  items  of  radio  equipment  were 
kept  for  use  at  District  Headquarters,  and 
the  rest  was  disposed  of  in  an  unknown 
manner.  (Judging  from  the  DC's  disposal  of 
the  former  US  base  camp.  Section  I,  the 
extra  materials  were  probably  profitably  dis- 
posed of.)  Even  with  all  these  gifts,  "rap- 
port** did  not  seem  to  improve.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 

US  Advisors  In  were  speaking  more 

openly  about  the  false  reporting  described  In 
Section  n,  and  I  personally  had  mentioned  It 
several  times  to  members  of  the  District  Staff 
even  though  they  were  generally  close- 
mouthed  about  that  subject. 

With  regard  to  "rapport"  and  the  false  re- 
porting by  the  District  Chief,  both  myself 

and  the  present  MAT team  leader  were 

essentially  blacklisted.  The  Vietnamese  staff 
officers  woxild  generally  refrain  from  any- 
thing but  the  lightest  conversation  and  rarely 
would  they  discuss  our  mutual  business.  In 
fact,   the  DC  specifically  directed  bis  staff 

(^cers  not  to  talk  to  the  B£AT team 

leader  because  of  his  outafwkeness  concern- 
ing false  reporting  and  sale  of  the  base  camp. 
The  DC  told  the  DSA  personally  that  be  did 
not  like  the  MAT  team  leader  and  bad  di- 


rected his  staff  not  to  converse  with  iilm. 
The  DSA  defended  the  team  leader  briefly, 
but  nothing  further  was  said  about  It.  I  feel 
the  same  general  policy  was  directed  at  us 
although  the  DC  never  expressed  it  openly. 
His  staff  rarely  talked  business  with  me  even 

though  I  was  the  only  US  Advisor  In 

who  could  speak  and  understand  Vietnamese 
with  any  degree  of  fluency.  I  had  one  advan- 
tage over  the  MAT team  leader  since 

I  outranked  most  of  the  staff  and  they  stUl 
maintained  some  degree  of  respect  for  my 
rank.  Of  course  they  continued  to  lie  openly 
about  incidents  (see  Section  11) ,  but  I  never 
argued  with  them  or  berated  them  about  It. 
The  DC  was  the  source  of  all  the  deception, 
not  his  staff.  1  left,  but  bis  staff  must  con- 
tinue to  live  and  work  In ;  therefore, 

they  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  orders 
of  their  commander. 

The  DC  was  like  a  young  child  in  that  as 
long  as  everything  was  going  well,  and  no 
one  was  pressuring  him  about  Incidents  or 
HES  ratings,  "rapport"  seemed  to  be  good. 
As  soon  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  pres- 
sure or  some  unfavorable  incident  occurred, 
"rapport"  plummeted.  Generally,  the  DSA 
would  then  try  to  buy  it  back  with  more 
"scrounged"  equipment  or  offers  of  encour- 
agement and  assistance  in  defending  the  DC 
against  unjustified  (?)  assumptions  or  In- 
sinuations. The  DSA  was  dedicated  to  sup- 
porting his  counterpart.  Unfortunately  this 
was  wasted  time  and  effort.  One  example  of 

this  occurred  on , 70.  On 

70,  the  DC  received  word  that  an  Inspection 
team  was  coming  down  the  following  day  to 

find  out  why  had  a  hamlet  with  a 

HES  rating  of  "D".  He  was  extremely  per- 
turbed and  demanded  that  the  DSA  tell  him 
why  the  hamlet  received  a  "D"  rating.  The 
DSA  showed  him  all  the  reports  of  enemy 
activity  In  that  hamlet  and  offered  that  as 
the  reason.  The  DC  couldn't  accept  that  and 
accused  the  DSA  of  personally  and  Inten- 
tionally giving  the  hamlet  a  "D**  (which,  of 
course,  is  impossible  since  the  computer  eval- 
uates all  the  raw  data  and  produces  the  final 
ratings.)  The  DSA  prepared  charts  the  night 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Vietnamese  inspec- 
tion team.  These  charts  depleted  the  October 
HES  report  and  the  HES  cards  showing  the 
responses  the  DSA  had  given  and  the  Intent 
was  to  show  how  he  had  not  been  personally 
responsible  for  the  "D"  rating  and  how  he 
did  not  really  understand  how  the  computer 
arrived  at  some  of  the  rating  It  gave.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  DC  wasn*t  the  least  bit  in- 
terested in  seeing  those  charts  and  the  DSA 
was  certainly  not  going  to  be  permitted  to 
brief  a  Vietnamese  Inspection  team  that  was 
coming  to  check  on  a  Vietnamese  District 
Chief.  As  It  turned  out,  the  Inspection  team 
was  given  a  briefing  by  the  DC  and  bis  Pa- 
cification and  Development  Officer,  and  It 
appeared  the  DC  had  Jumped  to  conclusions 
about  the  purpose  of  the  visit.  The  following 
day  I  spoke  with  the  DC  and  he  asked  me 
why  that  hamlet  was  given  a  "D"  and  I  told 
him  probably  because  it  deserved  a  "D".  I 
further  told  him  that  the  DSA  only  answers 
questions  each  month,  and  that  he  does  not 
give  the  actual  letter  rating.  The  DC  still 
seemed  skeptical  about  that.  He  went  on  fur- 
ther to  say  that  the  Inspection  team  had 
asked  him  whv  he  had  a  "D"  hamlet  and 
the  Province  Chief  had  also  asked  why  he 

had  a  "D"  hamlet  when  neighboring  

District  had  several  "A**  hamlets.  The  DC 
told  me  several  times  that  he  would  not  mind 
having  all  "C"  hamlets  and  didn't  care  If  he 
didn*t  have  any  "A**  or  "B"  hamlets.  As  for 

the  "A**  hamlets  In  ,   I  told  the   DC 

that  he'd  been  in  this  area  much  longer 
than  I,  and  that  we  both  knew prob- 
ably didn't   deserve   "A**   ratings  any   more 

than did.  He  agreed  to  that.  I  believe 

the  DC  is  definitely  under  pressure  from 
higher  to  keep  his  HES  ratings  up  and  his 
incidents  down,  and  this  probably  accounts 
for  much  of  the  false  reporting. 
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The  DSA  continually  catered  to  the  DC 
and  did  everything  possible  to  promote  good 
rapport.  The  DC  appeared  outwardly  to  go 
along  with  this  and  "rapport"  seemed  good  as 
long  as  be  got  what  he  wanted;  however,  the 
DC  frequently  displayed  his  disdain  for  the 
DSA.  The  DSA  outranked  the  DC  and  the  DC 
often  mentioned  that  his  DSA  was  older 
than  himself;  thus,  by  normal  Vietnamese 
custom  the  DC  should  have  been  very  polite 
and  respectful  to  the  DSA.  On  the  contrary, 
he  frequently  did  little  things  which  were 
insulting  to  the  DSA  and  which  were  noticed 
by  all  the  Vietnamese  officers  and  troc^s.  It 
reached  the  point  wherein  the  1st  lieutenant 
S3  could  be  impolite  (by  Vietnamese  stand- 
ards) to  the  DBA.  The  average  American 
officer  Is  unaware  of  these  seemingly  trivial 
instances  which  definitely  affect  his  prestige 
and  effectiveness  with  his  Vietnamese  count- 
erparts. Two  examples  of  such  actions  which 
occurred  within  one  24-hour  period  are  de- 
scribed below : 

On  the  way  to  setting  up  for  a  night  op- 
eration the  DC  stopped  Just  outside  the  Dl- 
trict  Compound  and  sent  his  S3  to  ask  the 
DSA  if  he  would  take  a  few  of  the  DC's  body- 
guards in  his  Jeep.  The  DSA  agreed  and  drove 
off  with  8  soldiers  In  his  jeep  while  the  DC 
had  bis  S3,  RTO  and  driver. 

Later  that  night,  when  the  DC  was  going 
to  eat  soup  he  woke  up  the  DSA  and  told 
him  to  eat  soup  with  him.  The  DSA  politely 
declined  saying  be  wasnt  feeling  too  well. 
The  DC  persisted  and  literally  ordered  the 
DSA  to  get  up  and  eat  with  him.  The  DSA 
relented  and  did  eat. 

Both  of  those  incidents  were  related  to 
me  by  a  U.S.  Advisor  who  accompanied  the 
DSA  on  that  particiilar  operation.  The  inci- 
dents certainly  seem  Insignificant  to  an 
American  but  by  Vietnamese  standards,  the 
DSA  "lost  face**,  and  the  DC  was  showing  his 
disregsird  and  low  opinion  of  the  DSA.  The 
young  staff  officers  also  refiect  the  disrespect 
of  their  DC.  On  numerous  occasions  I*ve  seen 
them  beckon  to  the  DSA  with  a  wave  of  their 
hand  to  come  to  them.  Again  this  seems  very 
trivial,  but  I've  never  seen  a  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  wave  his  hand  at  a  Vietnamese 
major.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  essential  for  U.S. 
Advisors  to  receive  the  same  courtesies  a£ 
Vietnamese  officials  of  equal  rank  or  position 
because  of  the  direct  effect  it  has  on  their 
effectiveness. 

The  DC  wasn*t  alvrays  too  subtle  in  bis  dis- 
play of  lack  of  respect  for  the  DSA.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  he  made  disparaging  remarks 

about  the  DSA  to  me.  On 70,  be  asked 

me  how  the  DSA  could  give  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages HES  ratings  while  sitting  in  his  air- 
conditioned  room.  He  said  the  DSA  dldn*t 
know  anything  about  infantry  tactics  and 
told  me  to  tell  the  DSA  that  be  was  crazy. 
On   that  particular  day  he   was  perturbed 

about  the HES  report.  Regarding  the 

DC's  comment  about  the  DSA  rating  from  bis 
room,  this  is  not  quite  true.  The  DSA  did  get 
out  qiiite  often,  but  always  with  the  DC,  the 
intelligence  squad  and  some  National  Police 
Field  Forces.  Usually  there  was  an  RF  com- 
pany operating  in  the  same  vicinity.  Thus, 
the  DSA  could  not  reaUy  get  a  true  picture 
of  the  situation  in  the  hamlet  they  were  In. 
As  mentioned  in  Section  IV.  even  if  all  the 
friendly  forces  were  not  present  it  would  still 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  American  (even 
if  he  were  fluent  in  Vietnamese,  which  in  this 
case  is  not  so)  to  determine  the  degree  of 
pacification  and  political  alignment  of  the 
people. 

The  "rapport'*  problem  at  District  Head- 
quarters was  refiected  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict Advisory  Team  and  the  Mobile  Advisory 

Teams  operating  in  .  All  the  advisors 

disapproved  of  the  DSA's  continued  "material 
support"  of  a  DC  who  we  all  believed  to  be 
corrupt  and  dishonest.  Our  MAT  leaders  bad 
their  own  rapport  problems  because  the  DC 
had  warned  bis  subordinate  commanders 
about  reporting  unfavorable  incidents.  Com- 
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manders  were  risking  their  jobs  if  they  told 
their  advisors  about  unfavorable  incidents. 
In  general,  we  betd  excellent  RF  Group  and 
company  commanders  and  they  would  keep 
our  MA'Fs  informed,  but  we  bad  to  be  very 
discrete  in  passing  on  the  Information  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  commanders.  Our  MAT'S 
managed  to  maintain  excellent  rapport  with 
their  counterpEuts.  One  exception  was  in  the 

RF  Group  Headquarters  where  the  DC 

had  placed  bis  former  Deputy  as  Group  Com- 
mander. The  former  commander  had  kept  bis 
advisors  fully  Informed,  but  the  new  com- 
mander was  clearly  one  of  the  DC's  sup- 
porters, and  he  had  the  same  tendency  to 
cover  up  incidents. 

SECTION  TV.   RZ8  KKPOBTINO 

In  general,  both  the  District  Chief  and  the 

US  Advisors  in were  dissatisfied  vrith 

HES  ratings.  The  DC  apparently  had  great 
pressure  from  higher  to  keep  bis  HES  ratings 
up,  and  as  previously  mentioned  in  Section 
III,  this  had  direct  bearing  on  rapport.  We 
(the  US  Advisors)  all  agreed  that  the  beet 
sources  of  information  for  Input  into  the 
HES  Report  was  hamlet  chiefs  because  of 
their  fairly  common  background  and  more 
pessimistic  viewpoint.  Unfortunately,  this 
system  was  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  DSA 
wouldn't  always  accept  the  responses  to  HES 
questions  offered  by  the  MAT  leaders  who 
had  collected  the  Information.  He  would 
generally  take  a  more  optimistic  view  and 
upgrade  the  response. 

The  DC  would  question  low  ratings  on 
hamlets  where  enemy  Incidents  had  occurred 
which  he  had  chosen  not  to  report.  We  didn't 
bother  discussing  these  with  him  since  he 
would  only  deny  the  occurrence  of  the  in- 
cidents. 

However,  even  the  DC  couldnt  understand 
bow  some  villages  remained  "B"  when  they 
were,  be  felt,  obviously  "C"  or  "D".  One  in 
particular  had  been  "B"  for  three  months 
and  be  felt  it  should  never  have  gone  higher 
than  "C".  It  {4>pear8  to  be  relatively  quiet 
but  the  DC  did  not  allow  us  to  send  a 
MEDOAP  in  there  during  or  

1970,  and   the   Deputy   DC   wouldn't   allow 

MAT  to  take  their  vehicle  Into  the 

village  because  of  the  danger  of  mines.  There 
were  also  reports  of  VC  coming  across  the 
river  from District  at  night  and  propa- 
gandizing in  the  village.  There  was  also  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  organizing  PSDF 
and  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  in 

1971,  this  piuticular  village  had  the  smallest 
nimiber  of  active  PSDF  of  any  village  in 
the  District. 

The  DC  couldn't  understand  how  one  ham- 
let remained  "C"  in 1970  even  though 

a  major  bridge  was  destroyed  in  the  hamlet 
during . 

The  DC  has  told  me  that  he  believes  that 

contains  mostly  "C"  villages  with  a 

few  'T>'s"  in  the  vicinity  of  .  What 

bothers  him,  he  says,  is  that  the  adjoining 

District,  i.e.,  has  some  "A"  hamlets 

when  he  himself  is  certain  there  are  active 
VC  in  those  areas.  He  spoke  with  the  com- 
pany commander  of  the RF  company 

(which  operates  in  )  and  that  com- 
mander  said   he   didn't  believe   there   were 

any  truly  "A"  hamlets  in  .  I  cannot 

personally  attest  to  the  veracity  of  these 
opinions,  but  I  do  know  it  results  in  more 

pressure  on  the DC  to  raise  his  HES 

ratings,  even  if  it  is  only  on  paper. 

The  DC  feels  the  DSA  is  not  qualified  to 

rate  the  hamlets  and  villages  in (see 

Section  m) .  I  agree  with  this  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  Ameri- 
can advisor  to  determine  the  precise  amount 
of  enemy  presence  and  enemy  control  of  the 
people  in  hamlets.  The  Vietnamese  them- 
selvee  are  much  better  judges  of  this.  That 
la  why  it  IB  more  realistic  to  rely  on  infor- 
mation received  from  hamlet  chiefs  and  oth- 
er low  level  village  and  hamlet  officials.  The 
advisor  can  only  Judge  enemy  presence  by 
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the  number  of  outright  enemy-lnltlated  in- 
cidents which  occur  in  a  hamlet  or  vlllago. 
For  example,  a  mine  In  a  road  wounded  39 

soldiers  on  70.  The  mine  was  set  oa 

a  narrow  road  with  nxuneroxis  houses  only 
a  few  meters  away,  and  It  was  exploded  dui  - 
Ing  daylight  hours.  Yet  the  local  residents 
denied  any  knowledge  of  Its  presence  eveto 
though  they  walk  on  that  same  road  eveiy 
day  and  sxirely  would  have  noticed  the  grai  s 
mat  covering  the  large  mine.  The  enen  y 
clearly  has  a  measure  of  control  over  theje 
people,   and   yet   the  hamlet  was  rated   "C " 

In 70  and  had  been  rated  "B"  durlrg 

five  of  the  preceding  six  months. 

SECTION   V.   MISCELLANEOUS  PEKSONAL 
OBSEKVATION    AND   OPINIONS 

MEDCAPS:   The  DSA  persisted  In  havltg 

MEDCAPS  In even  though  they  weie 

definitely  of  questionable  value.  First  of  a  1, 
they  were  not  planned  or  executed  with  coi  - 
tlnuity  In  mind.  No  Vietnamese  doctors  or 
medics  participated.  Most  areas  were  vlslUd 
only  once  or  twice  so  that  no  reaUy  worth- 
while medical  treatment  could  be  carried  ou  t. 
The  entire  MEDCAP  group  were  Americans 
Including  a  MILPHAP  team,  our  team  med  ic 
and  numerous  Air  Force  personnel.  The  EC 
provided  none  of  his  own  medics  or  any  3f 
his  medical  suppUes.  Everything  was  Amer- 
ican and  presumably  when  we  all  leave,  the  re 
will  be  no  more  MEDCAPS.  The  attitude  bf 
many  of  the  participating  Americans  was  oi  le 
of  being  on  a  picnic.  They  spent  more  tlBie 
taking  pictures,  playing  with  the  Vletnamefee 
children  and  passing  out  candy  than  thfey 
did  administering  to  the  sick.  The  MEDCAPS 
were  generally  held  on  Sundays,  and  jit 
seemed   like    a   good   day   for    doctors   and 

medics  and  assorted  other  people  from — 

and  Saigon  to  go  on  an  outing  In  the  coup- 
try,  get  a  good  Vietnamese  meal  and  try  soitoe 
local  "ba  xl  de".  The  whole  affair  seemsd 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans  and 
the  District  Chief  than  for  the  relatively  f(  w 
Vietnamese  who  were  receiving  a  one-tliie 
treatment.  And  then  we  couldnt  always  ;o 
to  the  areas  where  a  MEDCAP  would  be  of 
most  value  because  the  area  was  not  seciire 
enough.    The    majority    of    US    Advisors   |n 

felt  that  MEDCAPS  were  Improperly 

conducted  since  no  Vietnamese  medics  pv- 
tlclpated;  however,  the  DSA  and  the  DC  felt 
they  were  valuable  tools  of  pacification  and 
continued  to  encourage  more  each  M 
CAPS.  . 

Dishonesty  and  Corruption  of  the  District 

Chief:    The  US  Advisors  In  District 

are  highly  disturbed  by  the  apparent  dis- 
honesty and  corruption  of  the  District  Chl*f , 
and  even  more  so  by  the  fact  that  our  MA 
continue  to  actively  support  and  defend  me 
DC  without  taking  stronger  action  to  elliil- 
nate  the  problem.  It  appeared  to  take  hea^vy 
pressure  from  subordinate  officers  and  NCt)'s 
to  get  the  DSA  to  report  dishonesty  atod 
corruption  by  the  DC.  Now  many  of  th«se 
subordinates  who  pxished  for  action  are  qtilte 
frustrated  because  they  feel  that  from  t|he 
DSA  to  the  PSA  and  on  up  to  higher  head- 
quarters there  appears  to  be  little  concern 
for  what  Is  really  happening  In .  Per- 
haps the  Interest  is  there  but  It  has  certaliily 
been  slow  in  developing.  Officials  from  "hlmi- 
er"  seem  content  with  listening  to  euphemis- 
tic briefings  from  o\ir  DSA  describing f— 

as  a  pretty  good  district,  generally  pro-OyN, 
with  no  significant  problem.  ] 

He  feels  he's  been  characterized  aaj  a 
"young,  Idealistic  lieutenant  who  over-re- 
acted". Were  afraid  that  the  corruption,  le., 
disposal  of  the  former  US  base  camp.  Is  gojng 
to  be  "whitewashed".  The  base  camp  It^lf 
may  be  only  an  Insignificant  Item  mote- 
tarlly.  but  It  still  represents  corruption  siiad 
mismanagement  of  resources  by  the  District 

Chief.  As  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  1 — 

dated  70.  ".  .  .  corruption  and  irief- 

fectlveness  on  the  part  of  VN  officials  pre 
prime  deterrents  to  the  pacification  ef- 
fort. .  .  .".    Most    of    us    in    Dlstilct 

are  convinced  that  the  District  Chief  Is  c  or- 
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rupt  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  him  removed. 

Lack  of  Support  for  RF/PF  Forces:  As 
previously  mentioned  the  DC  did  not  permit 
any  of  the  BP  or  PF  tinlts  to  take  materials 
from  the  former  US  base  camp  even  though 
they  all  could  have  used  It  to  repair  out- 
posts. The  uniforms  and  radio  equipment 
which  the  DSA  gave  the  DC  didn't  seem  to 
get   to   the   RP/PP   units  either.   Since   the 

BF  Group  Headquarters  was  assigned 

to District  ( 70)  it  has  not  re- 
ceived any  buUdlng  or  barrier  materials  from 
District  Headquarters.  They  too  were  re- 
fused permission  to  draw  materials  from  the 
base  camp.  District  has  not  even  given  them 
a  copy  of  the  artUlery  DEFCON  overlay  for 
their  area  of  responsibility.  The  only  way 
a  PF  platoon  can  get  more  ammunition  is 
by  turning  in  to  the  District  S4  an  equal 
number  of  empty  cartridge  cases.  The  DC 
says  the  PF's  can't  be  trusted,  that  they 
lose,  shoot  up,  or  give  the  VC  their  ammuni- 
tion, and  that  they're  Ukely  to  "shoot  you 
or  us".  The  result  is  that  the  PF's  are  gen- 
erally short  of  ammunition  and  must  beg 
support  from  nearby  RP  companies.  The 
PF's  always  seem  to  be  short  of  batteries  for 
their  radios,  too. 

Lack  of  Support  for  U.S.  Advisors:  One  of 
the  main  problems  we  had  was  support.  We 
spent  entirely  too  much  time  supporting 
ourselves  because  of  Inadequate  support 
from  Advisory  Team — and  our  counterparts. 
Everyday  of  the  week  some  members  of  the 
District  Team  and  the  MAT'S  in  the  district 
had  to  be  out  getting  food,  potable  water 
of  fuel  for  generators.  We  had  to  "scrounge" 
water  trailers  and  water  pumps.  When  Ad- 
visory Team finally  got  a  water  truck. 


they  had  great  difficulty  keeping  it  running; 
consequently,  we  couldn't  depend  on  it  and 
had  to  continue  procuring  our  own  water. 
We  were  constantly  having  to  beg  the  DC  to 
loan  us  his  %  or  2>/4  -ton  truck  to  pull  our  wa- 
ter trailer.  (If  the  DC  was  gone,  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  truck  because  no  one 
else  on  his  staff  would  take  the  responslbUlty 
for  loaning  us  the  truck.)  Initially  he  would 
send  his  driver  and  truck  to  get  the  water 
for  VIS,  but  this  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  we  were  lucky  if  we  could  get  the  truck 
and  drive  It  ourselves.  And  In  every  case 
we  had  to  fill  the  truck's  gas  tank  because 
it  was  Invariably  empty.  The  DC  wouldn't 
even  send  his  trucks  to  pick  up  fuel  for  our 
generators  even  though  his  entire  compound 
received  electrical  power  from  our  gener- 
ators. On  several  occasions  the  DC  promised 
the  DSA  a  detail  of  men  to  help  fill  sand 
bags  and  Improve  the  defensive  fortifications 
around  our  team  house.  These  details  never 
seemed  to  show  up,  and  if  they  did,  they  quit 
early.  The  DSA  and  the  rest  of  the  team  mem- 
bers would  then  do  all  the  work.  We  even 
paid  our  two  house  girls  extra  to  fill  sand 
bBLgs  for  us.  None  of  us  minded  fixing  our 
own  fortifications,  but  we  all  felt  that  the 
DSA  could  have  insisted  that  the  DC  follow 
through  on  his  promises  of  support.  The  DC 
paid  'lip  service"  to  a  great  many  things  but 
followed  through  on  only  those  things  which 
were  of  benefit  to  himself.  The  DSA  should 
have  been  more  insistent  and  held  a  harder 
line  with  the  DC.  I  believe  he  could  have  done 
so  without  loss  of  essential  rapport.  Doins  our 
own  manual  labor  adversely  affected  our  in- 
fluence and  prestige  with  our  counterparts 
because,  as  officers  and  NCO's  we  shouldn't 
have  had  to  be  "sandbagging"  or  driving 
trucks.  Once  again  the  DC  had  shown  his 
lack  of  respect  for  us  and  it  was  reflected 
in  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  his  staff  towards 
us.  We  felt  that  the  DSA  was  placing  rap- 
port above  all  else  and  didn't  want  to  bother 
his  counterpart  with  small  matters  such  as 
assisting  In  the  support  of  his  advisors. 

TFES  Reports :  We  had  some  difficulty  with 
the  TFES  Reports  as  mentioned  In  Section 
II.  Another  major  problem  with  this  report 
was   that  the   Vietnamese   considered   it   an 

American  report  and  therefore  had  no  real 
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interest  In  Its  accuracy  or  timeiy  suomission. 
Our  District  S3  officer  who  completed  the  re- 
port each  month  constantly  referred  to  It 
as  "your  report"  meaning  mine,  the  Ameri- 
can advisor's  report.  I  repeatedly  reminded 
him  that  it  was  a  Vietnamese  report,  but 
naturally  it  was  of  interest  to  both  Viet- 
namese higher  headquarters  and  American 
advisors.  He  didn't  like  the  fact  that  I 
checked  the  report  before  it  was  submitted. 
If  I  found  errors.  I'd  Eisk  him  to  correct  them. 
He  would  correct  all  errors  except  those  con- 
cerning enemy-lnltlated  incidents.  As  he  said 
severtil  time,  he  reported  only  those  incidents 
which  his  DC  wanted  reported. 

Outpost  Vulnerability  Report:  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  find  out  that  the  bi-annual  Out- 
post    Vulnerability     Report     submitted     in 

70  was  arbitrarily  reduced  from  ten 

to  six  outposts  at  Province  because  they  felt 
ten  was  too  many  outposts  to  report.  These 
ten  outposts  were  rejMDrted  as  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  attack  by  the  MAT'S  who  are  out 
working  with  these  units  dally  and  know 
their  vulnerabilities  better  than  most  people 
sitting  £.t  Province. 

Personal  Utilization:  I  feel  I  was  misused 
during  the  five  and  a  half  months  I  worked 

In .  The  DSA  made  me  responsible  for 

team  support,  i.e.,  food,  water  and  fuel  pro- 
curement, and  administrative  duties  such  as 
maintaining  our  files  and  writing  reports.  I 
constantly  asked  the  DSA  to  allow  me  to  go 
out  on  operations  or  Just  go  out  and  talk 
with  the  people  since  I  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  team  who  could  speak  Vietnamese, 
but  he  always  came  up  with  something  else 
for  me  to  do  or  simply  changed  the  subject. 
On  several  occasions  he  asked  me  why  I 
wanted  to  go  out  on  operations,  and  I  ac- 
tually had  to  argue  with  him  before  he  re- 
luctantly consented.  I  couldn't  understand 
that.  Practically  everytlme  I  did  get  out.  with 
or  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  I  was 
able  to  find  out  about  unreported  incidents 
or  pick  up  other  bits  of  useful  Information. 
Initially  I  would  come  back  and  report 
them  to  the  DSA,  but  his  response  was  so 
indifferent  that  I  eventually  stopped  that 
and  simply  kept  my  own  record  of  what  I 
found  out  and  also  passed  Information  to 
our  DIOOC  Advisor.  I  believe  the  DC  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  me  not  being 
sent  out  more.  In  September  I  went  out  a 
number  of  times  with  the  DSA  and  DC  on 
ojjerations.  However,  after  that meet- 


ing described  In  Section  II.  I  was  never 
asked  or  ordered  to  go  on  another  operation. 
After  that  I  went  out  on  my  own  whenever 
I  could  get  away.  It  really  bothers  me  be- 
cause I  believe  I  could  have  been  of  much 
greater  use  if  I'd  been  permitted  to  get  out 
regularly  and  talk  with  people.  He  misused 
something  besides  the  slanted  viewpoint  of 
the  District  Chief  and  his  staff. 

Relationship  Between  Officers  and  Troops/ 
Civilians:  The  Vietnamese  officers  at  Dis- 
trict Headquarters  seemed  to  have  little  re- 
gard for  the  lives  or  welfare  of  troops  or 
civilians.  Whenever  wounded  or  sick  Uoops 
or  civilians  were  brought  to  District  the 
Vietnamese  duty  officer  would  Inevitably  ask 
the  U.S.  Advisors  for  someone  to  drive  the 
casualty  to  the  dispensary  or  hospital  (If  a 
dust-off  was  not  required ) .  They  don't  want 
to  take  care  of  the  casualty  themselves. 
When  we  wouldn't  give  them  one  of  our 
vehicles  and  someone  to  drive  it,  they  would 
tell  the  casualty's  friends  to  get  a  LambretU 
to  move  him  or  to  carry  him  themselves. 
Only  occasionally  would  they  use  one  of  their 
own   vehicles  and  drivers.   One  example  of 

such  action  occured  on 70.  At  about 

llOOH  a  young  civilian  girl  was  brought  to 
District  by  a  couple  of  women  who  had  car- 
ried her  several  kilometers.  The  girl  had  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  In  her  hip  from  a  booby- 
trap  in  a  rice  paddy.  The  Vietnamese  duty 
officer  asked  us  to  drive  her  to  the  dis- 
pensary. I  said  no.  that  they  had  their  own 
vehicles  to  do  that.  I  then  told  the  IMstrlct 
S3,  Commo  Officer  and  S2  about  the  girl  and 
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tney  said  they  would  get  a  vehicle  to  move 
her  When  I  went  back  to  check,  I  met  the 
83  again  and  I  asked  him  If  he'd  had  the 
Mrl  driven  to  the  dispensary.  He  laughed 
and  said  he'd  told  the  women  to  carry  her 
there.  We  then  sent  one  of  our  vehicles  to 
pick  them  up  and  take  them  to  the  dlspen- 

sftrv- 

On  a  operation  in 70. 1  observed  the 

company  commander  berate  several  families 
for  not  having  RVN  flags  on  their  houses.  I 
felt  he  was  excessively  harsh  with  these  very 
poor  people.  They  were  told  to  go  buy  flags 
immediately.  When  we  returned  by  the 
houses  later  that  day  they  had  brand  new 
flags  flying,  but  I  seriously  doubt  that  they 
were  truly  ardent  OVN  supporters.  (This  oc- 
curred in  a  hamlet  rated  "D"  on  the  Novem- 
ber HES  Report).  I  believe  the  OVN  must 
further  emphasize  the  Importance  of  good 
relationships  between  the  military  forces 
and  civilian  population. 

Elections    and    Voting:     Both    the    MAT 

team  leader  and  I  discovered  through 

our  conversations  with  local  people  that  they 
felt  they  had  to  go  vote  on  election  day  or 
face  possible  harassment  from  the  District 

Chief  and  his  forces.  One  man  from  

VUlage  said  he  had  been  Jailed  for  not  voting 
on  the  grounds  that  he  must  therefore  be  a 
VC  supporter.  His  wife  was  harassed  in  the 
market  by  other  women  and  his  children 
were  harassed   In   school.   Prior   to   the   last 

elections  here  In  ,  local  soldiers  were 

sent  out  to  warn  everyone  that  they  had 
better  get  out  and  vote  or  face  possible 
harassment  to  their  families. 

SECTION    VI.    SUMMAEY 

In  my  opinion  there  is  still  an  Immense 

amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 

District  before  it  becomes  acceptably  pacifled 
and  generaUy  pro-GVN.  The  first  essential 
move  should  be  the  removal  of  the  present 
District  Chief.  Although  he  has  been  de- 
fended as  a  good  military  man  and  credited 

with  "pacifying"   ,   anyone   who   does 

not  provide  his  troop  with  adequate  am- 
munition, barrier  materials  and  other  equip- 
ment which  he  does  have  could  not  be  too 
good  a  military  man.  With  regard  to  pacifica- 
tion, I  believe  the  District   Chief   controls 

by  the  same  methods  the  VC  use, 

l.e.,  pure  military  force.  I  don't  believe  he 
has  won  the  popular  support  of  the  people 
for  the  GVN.  The  continued  occurrence  of 
enemy-initiated  incidents  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  give  information  about  these 
incidents  indicates  a  measure  of  control  still 
retained  by  the  VC  in  this  District.  An  hon- 
est District  Chief  who  is  sincerely  Interested 
in  winning  the  popular  support  of  the  peo- 
ple is  what needs,  not  a  man  who  sells 

the  people  something  that  already  belongs 
to  them  and  should  be  given  to  them.  The 
big  military  battles  are  definitely  in  the  past 
and  the  struggle  to  win  the  minds  of  the 
people  is  now  of  utmost  Importance.  The 
man  chosen  to  lead  this  struggle  must  be 
carefully  selected.  The  man  chosen  to  ad- 
vise them  would  also  be  carefully  selected. 
Realizing  that  American  involvement  in  this 
conflict  Is  being  graduaUy  eliminated,  let  me 
assume  that  we're  just  becomiiig  involved 

in District;  I  would  make  the 

following  recommendations: 

1.  Be  concerned  with  good  rapport  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  Integrity,  efficiency 
and  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

2.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  false  supply  system.  Force 
the  developing  supply  system  to  function 
Independently. 

3.  Try  to  maintain  a  man-to-man  rela- 
tionship with  your  counterpart.  Don't  cater 
to  him,  but  don't  try  to  commend  him 
either. 

4.  If  your  counterpart  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupt, let  higher  headquarters  know  Imme- 
diately and  begin  to  very  discreetly  collect 
all  available  facts. 
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5.  Insist  on  appropriate  military  courtesy 
from  counterparts  and  practice  It  yourself. 

6.  Study  and  remember  local  and  national 
customs. 

7.  It  Is  extremely  beneflclal  to  have  at  least 
one  American  on  the  team  who  Is  fairly 
fluent  m  the  national  language. 

8.  Try  not  to  assign  an  advisor  to  advise 
a  counterpart  of  higher  rank.  It  Is  generaUy 
ineffective  unless  the  Junior  ranking  advisor 
Is  truly  exceptional. 

9.  Keep  your  eyes,  ears  and  mind  func- 
tioning at  all  times.  Be  aware  of  what's  going 
on  around  you.  Even  if  you  dont  fully  under- 
stand the  language  you  can  get  some  Indica- 
tion of  what's  being  said  by  changes  in  facial 
expression  and  tone  of  voice. 

10.  Keep  In  mind  that  your  overall  mission 
is  to  help  the  majority  of  the  people,  not 
Just  your  counterpart. 
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CORBTHTION  SEEN  IN  VIETNAMESE  PACIFICATION 

(By  Gloria  Emerson) 

Saigon.  Sotrrn  Vietnam. — United  States  of- 
ficials are  disturbed  by  a  lack  of  information 
from  American  advisers  in  the  field  con- 
cerning the  real  status  of  pacification  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  problem  was  pointed  up  recently  when, 
according  to  a  paclflcatlon  official,  an  Amer- 
ican aide  in  the  fleld  described  corruption. 
Incompetence  and  other  shortcomings  in 
carrying  out  the  program — defects  that  he 
had  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  head- 
quarters until  he  submitted  his  final  report. 

The  case  was  outlined  in  a  memorandum 
sent  out  in  February  by  Richard  Funk- 
houser,  deputy  for  Civil  Operations  and  Rural 
Development  Support  in  Military  Region  HI. 
the  area  that  Includes  Saigon.  The  agency, 
knovim  as  CORDS,  directs  pacification,  the 
program  to  suppress  the  Vletcong's  under- 
ground organization. 

REPORT  OFFERS  "LESSON" 

After  Mr.  Funkhouser  saw  the  final  report 
of  the  American  aide,  who  had  been  a  deputy 
district  senior  adviser,  he  wrote  in  the  memo- 
randum, dated  Feb.  24: 

"His  report,  no  matter  Its  validity,  should 
be  a  lesson  to  us  all.  All  members  of  CORDS 
must  be  made  aware  of  their  responsibility  to 
pass  to  higher  headquarters  all  information 
which  might  affect  CORDS  adversely  in  carry- 
ing out  its  advisory  role." 

The  report  of  the  former  deputy  district 
senior  adviser  catalogues  many  of  the  things 
that  can  go  wrong  in  South  Vietnam.  Some 
of  the  situations  it  describes  are  typical  and 
the  problems  exist  In  varying  degrees 
throughout  the  country. 

The  officer  told  of  a  Vietnamese  district 
chief  he  described  as  corrupt  and  an  Amer- 
ican district  senior  adviser  who  he  said 
covered  up  for  the  Vietnamese  chief.  The  of- 
ficer charged  that  there  was  false  reporting 
on  the  number  of  enemy-lnltlated  incidents 
In  the  district,  as  well  as  cases  of  bribery  and 
dishonesty. 

The  report  also  describes  the  near  Impos- 
sibility of  American  advisers'  assessing  the  se- 
curity of  Vietnamese  villages — although  they 
are  required  to  make  such  assessments — and 
the  questionable  validity  of  the  hamlet 
evaluation  system,  the  American  computer- 
ized system  of  rating  the  security  of  villages 
every  month. 

"What  is  especially  disturbing  to  me  is  the 
lack  of  information  provided  to  this  head- 
quarters on  the  conditions  he  alleges  during 
the  period  described,"  Mr.  Funkhouser  writes 
of  this  officer. 

"During  the  cited  period,"  Mr.  Funkhouser 
said  In  his  memorandum,  "visits  to  the  dis- 
trict by  me  and  members  of  my  staff  re- 
vealed little  Information  with  regard  to  the 
allegations  made  by  the  deputy  district 
senior  adviser.  Indeed,  he  noted  in  conversa- 
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tlons  with  me  that  there  were  no  problems 
in  the  district  and  all  was  going  weU." 

COPIES    CIBCtTLATED 

Copies  of  the  officer's  report  were  sent  out 
to  agency  personnel  In  MiUtary  Region  HI. 
which  includes  10  provinces  and  the  Salgon- 
Gladinh  area. 

The  name  of  the  officer  and  other  Ameri- 
cans, the  names  of  the  district  chief  and 
Vietnamese  officials  in  the  area  have  been 
deleted.  So  has  the  name  of  the  district  and 
the  province. 

The  officer  has  now  left  South  Vietnam. 
District  senior  advisers — who  work  with  Viet- 
namese district  chiefs— and  their  American 
deputies  are  often  professional  army  officers. 
Some  of  them  have  less  liberty  to  criticize, 
or  to  speak  out  freely,  because  they  are  fear- 
ftil  of  higher-ranking  officers  or  of  being 
considered  controversial  figures  by  their  su- 
periors. 

The  officer's  report,  which  Is  nearly  16 
pages  long,  begins  by  discussing  corruption. 
It  describes  how  a  former  United  States 
base  camp  In  the  district  was  turned  over  to 
the  district  chief,  who  immediately  began 
to  sell  everything  of  value.  He  was  able  to 
do  so  because  the  American  district  senior 
adviser  signed  a  South  Vietnamese  docu- 
ment— which  he  could  not  read— that  said 
the  base  camp  was  no  longer  fit  for  habita- 
tion. _  ^^  ^ 
Two  South  Vietnamese  told  this  officer  that 
the  district  chief  was  making  the  sales.  "The 
materials  being  sold  from  the  base  camp 
represented  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  being  taken  by  one  man 
for  his  personal  profit."  the  officer  wrote. 
"That  in  Itself  is  bad  enough,  but  what  really 
disturbed  us  was  that  there  are  Regional 
Forces  companies  and  Popular  Forces  pla- 
toons m  the  district  that  are  In  dire  need 
of  such  excellent  building  materials." 

These  forces  are  nationally  administered 
military  forces  organized  and  operating 
either  in  the  region,  or  in  the  vUlages,  where 
the  soldiers  live. 

The  Vietnamese  district  chief  Is  plctxired 
as  corrupt,  childlike  and  vltrioUc.  The  Amer- 
ican district  senior  adviser  Is  described  as 
a  man  willing  to  make  any  concessions  In 
order  to  have  a  good  rapport  with  his  Viet- 
namese counterpart. 

"The  district  senior  adviser  continually 
catered  to  the  district  chief  and  did  every- 
thing possible  to  promote  good  rapport." 
the  report  said.  "The  district  chief  appeared 
outwardly  to  go  along  with  this  and  rapport 
seemed  good  as  long  as  he  got  what  he 
wanted.  However,  the  district  chief  fre- 
quently mentioned  his  disdain  for  the 
DJS.A." 

"The  first  problem  of  maintaining  rapport 
with  the  Vietnamese  counterparts  began 
when  the  first  American  adviser  arrived  in 
Vietnam,"  the  officer  wrote.  "The  problem 
has  been  passed  on  to  us  and  is  still  a  major 
problem." 

One  reason,  according  to  the  report,  is 
that  earlier  American  advisers  in  the  district 
"apparently  Improved  their  rapport  by  pro- 
viding numerous  Items  of  supply  to  the  dis- 
trict chief  because  the  DC.  expected  us  to 
do  the  same  and  constantly  asked  us  to 
"help"  him  vrtth  radios,  batteries,  weapons, 
buUding  materials  and  anything  else  we  could 
procure  for  him." 

This  was  a  mistake,  in  the  eyes  of  this 
officer. 

"The  Vietnamese  supply  system  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  In  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  today,"  he  wrote,  "and  by  pro- 
viding supplies  through  a  false  supply  sys- 
tem, U.S.  advisers  were  delaying  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  supply  system.  Everyone 
on  our  District  Advisory  Team  agreed  on 
this.  However,  the  D.A.'s  continued  to  get 
clothing.  Jungle  boots,  building  material, 
radio  equipment,  etc.,  to  maintain  rapport 
with  the  district  chief." 
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What  disturbed  the  district  advisory  teapi 
was  that  most  of  the  materials  and  equip 
meat  demanded  by  and  given  to  the  dlstrlit 
chief  was  "disposed  of  in  an  unlmown  mail 
ner." 

The  ofBcer  who  wrote  the  report  wfw  tte 
only  American  In  the  district  who  oould  spe)  .k 
Vietnamese  with  emy  degree  of  fluency 
he  was  better  Informed  than  his  superior  An 
what  was  happening.  His  report  gives  et- 
amples  of  the  dishonesty  and  deceptlois 
that  he  feels  were  practiced  by  the  district 
chief. 

For  example,  when  some  People's  Self' 
Defense  Forces  were  asked  why  they  were 
not  on  duty  when  a  group  of  about  10  Vlet- 
cong  entered  a  certain  hamlet,  the  m((n 
replied  that  they  had  already  paid  the  dls 
trlct  chief  their  3,000  plasters  for  the  mon  ii 
and  did  not  have  to  be  on  duty  that  nlgi  t 

The  People's  Self-Defense  Forces  are  a  iD- 
cally  recnilted  part-time  group. 

"The  district  chief   and  his   staff  had 
marked  tendency  not  to  report  enemy-lnl*l 
ated    Incidents    or    other    Incidents    whlish 
might  lower  their  H.E.S.  (hamlet  evaluation 
system]   rating  or  otherwise  reflect  unfavcr 
ably  on  the  district  chief,"  the  officer  said 
In  his  report. 

"The  whole  problem  of  false  reportlfcg 
seems  to  be  an  Internal  Vietnamese  problem 
and  perhaps  one  we  should  not  Interfere 
with,"  the  officer  added.  "My  own  feell:ig 
Is  one  of  obligation  to  the  hundreds  of  tho  i 
sands  of  common  Vietnamese  people  whcm 
we  are  supposed  to  be  helping  and  who  are 
the  ones  who  ultimately  suffer  because  of 
the  lies  told  by  corrupt  Vietnamese  official^.' 

EXAMPLES    or    SUPPRESSION 

One  example  of  how  the  district  chief 
suppressed  reports  of  Vletcong  In  his  ai  »a 
showed  up  after  an  attack  on  a  village.  T  le 
American  officer  found  out  that  a  Popular 
Forces  platoon  had  been  fired  at  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. "The  same  week,  he  was  denounced 
a  meeting  of  Vietnamese  village  chiefs,  ru^l 
development  cadre,  national  police  and 
Vietnamese  officials. 

"The   district   chief   berated    me    smd 
cuaed    me    of    false    reporting,"    the    officer 
wrote.   "The  district  chief  also  accused 
Interiweter   of    Incomjjetence    and    incorr^t 
translation.  The  D.C.  then  proceeded  to 
all  the  attendees  at  the  meeting  about 
accurate  reporting  and  warned  them  to 
only  those  incidents  which  they  personally 
saw.  He  told  them  specifically  that  If 
did  not  personally  see  an  Incident  then 
did  not  occur." 

The  district  chief  blamed  the 
for  the  low  hamlet  evaluation  rating  In 
of  the  villages. 

"The   village   chiefs   concerned    had 
vlously  been   chastised   about  these   sho^- 
oomlngs.  but  the  district  chief's  obvious 
tent  was  to  let  these  officials  know  that 
they  told  the  American  advisers  anything 
would  be  reported  to  htm  and  they  coi^ld 
expect  his  wrath  upon  them." 

The  difficulty  for  an  American  adviser  ' 
determine  the  precise  amount  of  enemy 
ence   and    enemy   control   of   the   people 
hamlets"  wa«  emphasized  by  this  officer 

"The  district   chief  apparently  had 
pressiire  from  higher  up  to  keep  his  H 
ratings  up   We  [the  United  States  advlse*8 
all  agreed  that  the  best  sources  of  Infom  a 
tlon  for  input  Into  the  report  were 
chiefs   because   their   fairly   common 
ground  and  more  pessimistic  viewpoint." 

The  Vietnamese  district  chief  would  ques- 
tion low  ratings  on  hamlets  where  there 
been   enemy   incidents   that  he  had 
not  to  report.  The  American  district  sen|or 
adviser  would  not  always  accept  the 
to   hamlet   evaluation   questions   offered 
the  Mobile  Advisory  Team  leaders  who 
collected  the  information. 

The    American    "would    generally    take 
more  optimistic  view  and   upgrade  the 
sponse."  the  officer  wrote. 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   New    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  it  is  inciunbent  upon  me  to  express 
my  views  on  the  mass  arrests  of  citizens 
who  were  peacefully  assembled  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  yesterday. 
'Much  has  been  made  of  the  tasteless 
language  and  similar  expressions  used 
by  some  of  the  assemblage.  While  these 
were  certainly  inappropriate  and  no 
doubt  offensive  to  many,  tastelessness 
is  not  necessarily  the  equivalent  of  il- 
legality. We  cannot  throw  away  the  first 
amendment  the  minute  we  are  offended 
by  how  a  person  looks  or  what  he  is 
saying.  Neither  can  we  discard  the  Con- 
stitution because  we  disagree  with  the 
manner  of  a   citizen's  protest. 

There  is  serious  question  whether 
those  who  were  arrested  at  the  Capitol 
yesterday  were  in  violation  of  the  law. 
While  each  case  must  rest  on  its  own 
facts,  I  note  that  last  year  in  the  case 
of  United  States  against  Nicholson  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  ruled  that  the 
statute  under  which  yesterday's  arrests 
appear  to  have  taken  place  did  not  sup- 
port prosecution  of  persons  who  refused 
an  order  to  leave  the  Capitol  steps  and 
who  read  the  names  of  Vietnam  war  dead 
from  the  steps.  In  my  judgment  this  casts 
doubt  into  the  validity  of  yesterday's 
arrests,  which  occurred  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Even  if  it  could  be  established  that  the 
actions  of  a  few  persons  were  in  violation 
of  the  law,  there  still  would  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  mass  arrest  of  the  entire 
assemblage.  It  is  one  thing  to  arrest  a 
specific  individual  for  an  unlawful  act 
properly  witnessed;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  arrest  hundreds  of  people  en 
masse  without  relation  to  any  act  by  each 
arrestee.  Put  another  way,  an  innocent 
individual  at  one  end  of  a  crowd  cannot 
justifiably  be  arrested  for  the  act  of  a 
guilty  individual  at  the  other  end  of  the 
crowd.  Yet,  the  police  made  no  such  dis- 
tinctions yesterday  or,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  during  the  demonstrations  in 
Washington  earlier  this  week. 

Whatever  may  be  the  technicalities  of 
the  law,  the  fact  remains  that  these 
young  citizens  were  assembled  peacefully 
on  the  Capitol  steps  yesterday,  they  en- 
gaged in  no  violence,  they  were  not  in 
any  way  disrupting  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  they  were  violating  nobody's 
civil  rights.  What  they  were  doing  was 
peacefully  petitioning  the  Congress  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  as  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantees  them  the  right  to  do.  It 
is  especially  significant  that  at  the  very 
moment  the  arrests  commenced,  these 
citizens  were  addressing  and  were  being 
addressed  by  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  in  their  midst. 

If  a  citizen  cannot  freely  exercise  his 
first  amendment  rights  on  the  steps  of 
the  U.S.  Cajrftol,  then  we  are  all  in  more 
trouble  than  we  may  have  thought.  I  am 
confident  the  courts  will  agree. 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Marquette  Min- 
ing Journal  describing  Michigan  Senator 
Robert  Griffin's  efforts  to  combat  pollu- 
tion in  the  Great  Lakes.  Senator  Grif- 
fin's far-sighted  approach  has  left  Mich- 
igan and  other  Great  Lake  States  with 
a  six-step  battle  plan  to  preserve  this 
incalculable  natural  resource — our  Great 
Lakes. 

I  include  the  Mining  Journal's  editorial 
in   the   Congressional  Record   at   this 

point: 

Great  Lakes  Detender 

U.8.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  R-B^lch.,  Is 
emerging  as  a  staunch  foe  of  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  On  at  least  two  occasions  this 
month  he  has  spoken  out  strongly  against 
despoliation  of  the  Lakes  and  In  favor  of 
programs  to  combat  pollution  of  these  wa- 
ters. 

On  AprU  1  Sen.  Griffin  flatly  urged  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  revoke  a  permit 
which  allows  Reserve  Mining  Co.  of  Silver 
Bay,  Minn.,  to  dump  its  taconlte  tailings  into 
Lake  Superior — "unless  the  company  takes 
immediate  steps  satisfactory  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)." 

On  AprU  15  the  senator  addressed  the 
Fourth  National  Pollution  Control  Confer- 
ence and  Exposition  In  Detroit  and  called 
for  a  six-point,  comprehensive  "action  pro- 
gram" to  make  the  Great  Lakes  "an  environ- 
mental showcase  for  the  nation  and  the 
world." 

Like  Rep.  Philip  E.  Ruppe,  R-Mlch.,  the 
Upper  Peninsula's  representative  In  Con- 
gress. Sen.  Griffin  has  adopted  a  hard  line  in 
the  Reserve  Mining  case.  Reserve  Mining 
daily  dumps  67,000  tons  of  taconlte  tailings 
into  Lake  Superior  under  a  permit  granted 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1948.  Sen.  Grif- 
fin wants  action  taken  against  Reserve  Min- 
ing Immediately  to  halt  the  practice. 

"The  company  has  been  on  notice  for  over 
two  years  that  its  taconlte  dumping  is  harm- 
ful to  the  ecology  of  Lake  Superior,"  he  said 
this  month  In  a  letter  to  Lt.  Gen.  Frederick 
J.  Clarke,  chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
"But  not  until  this  year  did  Reserve  come 
VX3  with  a  proposed  'solution' — a  "solution" 
which  I  understand  has  been  rejected  by  a 
technical  committee  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Enforcement  Conference." 

The  senator  said  there  are  several  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  act  now  to  revoke  the  Reserve  permit, 
adding  that  If  no  action  is  taken  an  addi- 
tional 5.5  million  tons  of  taconlte  tailings 
would  be  dumped  Into  Lake  Superior  be- 
tween Ai-rll  1.  the  date  of  the  letter,  and 
July  1,  "hardly  an  Insubstantial  amoimt." 

la  addition  to  the  ecological  factors  in- 
volved In  the  Reserve  case.  Sen.  Griffin 
pointed  out  an  interesting  economic  fac- 
tor. "The  savings  to  Reserve  Mining  realized 
by  using  Lake  Superior  as  a  dumping  site 
gives  it  a  distinct  competitive  advantage  now 
over  other  mining  companies  In  the  region," 
he  said.  "There  are  14  other  taconlte  concen- 
trator plants  along  Lake  Superior,  Including 
a  number  In  Michigan,  which  utilize  land 
disposal  systems  Instead  of  dumping  Into  the 
lake." 

(The  Lake  Superior  Enforcement  Confer- 
ence, Incidentally,  will  be  reconvened  In  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  tomorrow  to  consider  recom- 
mendations of  its  technical  conunlttee  relat- 
ing to  alternate  methods  for  disposal  of  tail- 
ings from  the  Reserve  operation.) 
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Sen.  Griffin's  slx-polnt  program  for  the 
Great  Lakes  consists  of :  ( 1 )  "substantial  In- 
creases" In  federal  fxmds  to  combat  pollu- 
tion of  the  Lakes;  (2)  "a  broadside  program 
to  monitor  all  polluters  along  the  entire 
United  States  shoreline  of  the  Lakes";  (3) 
empowering  the  administrator  of  the  EPA  to 
set  deadlines  for  phasing  phosphates  out  of 
detergents;  (4)  starting  a  pUot  EPA  project 
to  "dispose  of  air  pollution  and  solid  waste 
generated  In  the  attack  on  water  pollution"; 
(5)  establishing  a  Great  Lakes  Water  Labor- 
atory "as  soon  as  possible  with  a  ftUl  comple- 
ment of  staff  and  equipment"  and  (6)  stop- 
ping raw  sewerage  overflows  which  now  foul 
Great  Lakes  beaches. 

The  program  Is  an  ambitious  one,  but  even 
if  adopted  it  would  not  be  a  cure-all  for 
the  environmental  Ills  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  Sen.  Griffin  himself  noted.  But,  be  said, 
"they  (the  six  points)  would  place  the  re- 
gion on  a  hopeful  course  to  revltallzatlon." 


MARTHA  WRIGHT  OF  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  WRITES 
"WHITE  PAPER"  ON  POLLUTION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  article 
by  Martha  Wright,  outlining  the  real  di- 
mensions which  environmental  concern 
must  reach  to  be  meaningful,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  15  edition  of  the  Wild- 
life Federation's  Conservation  News.  The 
article  follows: 

Sometimes  Yott  Can't  See  the  Forest  roR 

THE  Wnrrs  Toilet  Paper 

(By  Martha  Wright) 

Ever  since  "environment"  exploded  Into  the 
American  consciousness,  the  most  frequently 
asked  question  has  been,  "What  can  I  do?" 

To  answer  those  questions  many  organiza- 
tions have  published  pamphlets,  handbooks 
and  guides  that  deal  with  what  cotild  be 
called  "lifestyles."  They  urge  the  citizen  to 
use  white  toilet  paper,  compost  his  garbage, 
launder  with  non-phosphate  soaps,  tune  up 
his  car,  and  In  general  see  that  his  purchases 
are  not  the  result  of  environmentally  destruc- 
tive practices. 

Too  often  these  booklets  become  the  easy 
way  out  both  for  the  organizations  that  pub- 
lish them  and  the  citizens  who  vtae  them. 
They  enable  the  organizations  to  cope  In  a 
simple  and  efficient  manner  with  the  growing 
numbers  of  people  who  contact  them  for  ad- 
vice. And  they  enable  the  Individual  to  check 
off  his  list  of  lifestyle  practices  and  feel  he  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  save  the  environment. 

In  so  doing,  the  booklets  can  divert  the  citi- 
zen from  looldng  more  deeply  Into  the  Issues 
of  pollution  and  responsibility.  They  also 
make  It  easier  for  organizations  to  avoid  com- 
ing to  grips  with  complicated  problems  and 
reorienting  their  programs  to  cope  with  them. 

That  is  not  to  say  the  lifestyle  booklets  are 
bad.  Far  from  It.  They  are  often  essential  In 
helping  people  realize  that  everything  they 
do  has  environmental  Implications — whether 
It  Is  In  misuse  of  natural  resources  or  poison- 
ing of  air  and  water.  They  also  help  people  see 
the  Interconnectedness  of  all  things  which 
Is  the  essence  of  ecology.  However,  they  can 
nUslead  people  Into  thinking  that  If  they 
follow  those  guides,  environmental  problems 
win  be  solved.  And  they  Imply  that  the  con- 
sumer can  always  make  significant  environ- 
mentally sound   choices. 

Unfortunately,  that  just  Isn't  so. 

For  even  If  everyone  carried  out  the  life- 
style recommendations  there  would  be  no 
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noticeable  Improvement  In  the  poisonous 
condition  of  air  and  water.  Solid  waste  prob- 
lems would  still  be  overwhelming  and  natxiral 
resources  would  continue  to  be  misused.  The 
probable  result  would  be  disillusionment  on 
a  massive  scale. 

The  real  problem  Is  that  there  are  few  en- 
vironmentally sound  alternatives.  In  most 
realms  of  choice  one  can  only  pick  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  And  that  is  not  good  enough. 

Consider  the  automobile.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  air  pollution.  Except  for 
the  very  few  American  cities  which  have  sub- 
ways, mass  transit  in  America  Is  still  a 
dream.  Most  people  have  no  choice  but  to 
drive  to  work,  and  they  cannot  choose  but  to 
own  an  auto  with  an  internal  combustion 
engine.  The  alternatives — walking  and  bi- 
cycling— are  both  unpleasant  and  unhealthy 
as  long  as  the  majority  continues  to  drive 
cars.  Buses  most  often  are  not  available. 
Therefore,  the  honest  way  to  tell  people  how 
they  can  help  Is  to  point  out  to  them  their 
current  lack  of  alternatives  and  urge  them 
to  press  public  officials  for  stricter  controls 
on  autos.  They  shoiild  also  be  urged  to  work 
for  private  mass  production  of  automobiles 
with  external  combustion  engines  which  are 
virtually  non-polluting. 

Or  take  recycling.  Most  lifestyle  booklets 
focus  attention  on  turning  in  old  newspapers 
but  ignore  the  problem  of  creating  a  demand 
for  the  recycled  paper  those  newspapers  will 
become.  Many  mills  already  claim  to  be 
handling  all  the  waste  paper  they  can  and 
Industry  says  it  will  take  20  years  to  build 
the  facilities  necessary  to  recycle  the  paper 
now  available.  If  all  government,  businesses 
and  organizations  insisted  on  buying  re- 
cycled paper,  it's  probable  those  mills  would 
be  built  a  lot  sooner. 

Or  water  pollution.  Some  60  percent  of  it 
Is  catised  by  Industry  over  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  no  direct  control.  Only  forceful 
action  by  government  and  public  outcry  is 
going  to  get  polluting  industries,  which  have 
always  assumed  a  right  to  pollute,  to  change 
their  ways.  The  majority  of  the  remaining 
water  pollution  comes  from  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants.  The  only  way  the  citizen 
can  eliminate  that  source  of  pollution  Is  to 
elect  public  officials  who  wlU  spend  his  tax 
money  for  total  water  treatment. 

These  solutions,  however,  are  complicated 
and  more  dlffictilt.  Since  it's  hard  enough  to 
get  people  to  give  up  their  phosphates  and 
to  buy  returnable  bottles,  it  Isnt  surprising 
that  organizations  often  emphasize  the  easier 
things,  postponing  for  a  while  a  serious  dis- 
cussion of  what  saving  the  environment 
really  requires. 

It  requires  reading  dull,  complicated  laws 
and  financing  lawsuits  against  polluters  and 
recalcitrant  government  agencies.  It  takes 
finding  out  how  city  or  county  government 
works,  what  interest  groups  get  their  way, 
and  how  the  citizen  can  make  his  voice  heard 
over  that  of  the  lobbyist.  It  takes  writing 
Senators  and  Congressmen  over  and  over 
again.  It  takes  bringing  abuses  at  home  into 
the  public  spotlight.  It  takes  questioning  and 
challenging  the  sacred  cows  of  government 
and  industry.  It  takes  being  immune  to  and 
able  to  refute  insinuations  that  environmen- 
talists want  to  precipitate  unemployment, 
take  away  conveniences  and  essentials  and 
may  be  communist  Inspired. 

It  Is  hard  hard  work.  And  it  will  take  a 
long  long  time. 

But  the  cause  of  environmental  quality 
will  founder  on  a  compost  heap  of  hand- 
books and  pamphlets  unless  concerned  citi- 
zens move  into  the  public  arena  where  the 
real  battles  must  be  fought.  The  Ufestyle 
issues  are  valid  educational  tools  and  a 
measure  of  personal  commitment.  But  they 
will  never  clean  up  the  air  and  water  or  re- 
direct a  wasteful  natural  resource  policy  that 
Ignores  the  needs  of  the  future.  To  imply  or 
believe  that  they  will  Is  misleading,  and  may 
prevent  or  postpone  important  action  until 
it  Is  too  late. 
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FISHERMEN'S  SUBSIDY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AT.AHK4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  plight  of 
many  American  industries.  I  feel  the 
"Southern  48"  have  not  considered  the 
problems  facing  the  Alaskan  fisherman, 
to  the  extent  it  is  necessary. 

The  economy  of  the  community  of 
Metlakatla  is  dependent  upon  the  salm- 
on-fishing industry.  This  industry  is 
characterized  by  a  very  unpredicUble 
return  cycle  of  the  salmon.  Thus,  the 
livelihood  of  the  fisherman  of  Metlakatla 
and  his  family  is  in  constant  flux. 

As  farmers  have  needed  aid  when  de- 
pendent upon  a  one-crop  economy, 
similarly,  Alaska  fishermen  deserve  the 
same  consideration  for  relief  from  po- 
tential disasters  to  the  salmon  runs. 

Because  of  my  concern  in  this  area, 
I  am  bringing  a  resolution  by  the  Met- 
lakatla Indian  Community  Council  to 
your  attention. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolution  No.  71-13:  Fishermen's 
StTBsroT 
Whereas,  Farmers,  Fruit  Growers,  Trans- 
portation companies,  and  other  businesses 
in  the  lower  48  States  are  being  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas,  Harvesting  of  fish  is  a  major 
means  of  livelihood  and  economic  growth  of 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  the  Pishing  Industry  is  unfortu- 
nately subject  to,  and  dependent  on  the 
Salmon  return  cycle  that  no  one  can  accu- 
rately predict,  the  situation  more  so  since  a 
Fish  Hatcheries  Program  is  lacking;  and 

Whereas,  Good  and  Bad  years  of  salmon 
season  has  been  the  pattern;  some  good  years 
only  fair;  some  bad  years  resulting  In  losses 
of  (300,000.00  for  canneries,  and  untold  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  each  boat  owner;  some 
years  resulting  in  fishermen  not  even  getting 
minimum  wages;  and 

Whereas,  the  1969  and  1970  seasons  In 
Southeastern  Alaska  were  both  falltires  as  far 
as  the  seining  activity  is  concerned;  and  the 
Alaska  Fish  &  Game  have  so  far  predicted 
another  poor  fishing  season  in  1971;  with 
Indications  that  major  areas  will  not  be 
opened  for  seining;  and 

Whereas,  a  Fisherman  is  a  hard  working 
individual  that  has  a  habit  of  working  long 
hours  way  into  the  night  gathering  material , 
thinking  of  Improvements,  preparing  for  the 
distance  he  has  to  travel;  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  finding,  enticing,  outwitting  the 
Salmon  on  each  venturesome  trip.  But  for 
the  honest  sweat  and  gnarled  hands  of  this 
hardy  citizen  facing  tricky  winds  and  dan- 
gerous waters,  the  big  State  of  Alaska  would 
not  have  grown  as  well  as  it  has;  and 
Whereas,  the  Fishermen  suffer  a  great  deal 
In  these  frustrating  seasons,  with  Indebted- 
ness of  the  fisberaaen  tripling  in  most  cases, 
because  there  Is  no  fish.  They  not  only  have 
to  obtain  outfitting  loans  each  season  with 
a  high  overhead  in  Interest  and  Insurance, 
they  put  In  thousands  of  hours  preparing  for 
a  fishing  season,  with  uo  pay  whatever.  This 
is  their  donation  to  a  venture,  a  costly  con- 
tribution for  the  Good  of  the  industry  and 
the  economy  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  untold  hardships  have  and  are 
being  faced  by  the  fishermen  and  their  fam- 
ilies; prospects  for  living  out  the  winter  are 
pretty  dim  when  a  poor  season  has  hit  them. 
A  Fisherman's  children,  if  a  family  man,  suf- 
fer the  most — nothing  much  to  eat,  no  warm 
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clothes  for  school,  with  only  a  skimpy  allow- 
ance. If  at  all,  for  education  and  recreation; 
no  real  Inspiration  to  try  hard  at  school  or 
in  a  competitive  world  when  they  feel  the 
pangs  of  want  and  are  discouraged  in  the 
pursuit  of  social  advancement;  and 

Whereas,  the  Fisherman  Is  a  tax  payer  but 
his  product  does  not  have  market  support; 
cannot  count  on  assured  returns  due  to  de 
cllne  in  the  fishing  industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  Fisherman  gambles  his  naxne, 
his  career,  his  substance,  his  valuable  time 
in  order  to  preserve  his  equity.  In  most 
cases  paid  for  during  his  long  years  of  fish- 
ing; and  to  pay  his  Indebtedness  he  must 
continue  In  his  fishing  efforts;  and 

Whereas,  from  cost  figures  on  preparation 
alone  the  Fisherman  would  have  to  catch 
35.000  to  45,000  pink  salmon,  depending  on 
size  of  his  boat,  before  his  Pishing  Venture 
will  start  to  pay  off.  hence  the  familiar  say 
Ing,  "My  first  fish  will  have  a  820,000  cost  tag 
on  It". 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  In  view 
of  Millions  of  Dollars  of  tax  payers'  money 
being  routed  to  the  support  of  certain  chosen 
fields  of  American  Industries  and  Businesses 
to  harvest  sustaining  retvirns,  we  Alaskan 
residents  as  American  citizens  hereby  deem 
it  the  crucial  time  to  stop  Ignoring  the  plight 
of  the  Alaskan  Fisherman,  to  let  him  tak« 
his  rightful  place  among  the  farmers  and 
worthy  businessmen  being  subsidized,  and 
request  the  U.S.  Government  to  immedlatelj 
start  a  genuinely  purposeful  program  of  a 
Subsidy  Grant  for  the  disaster  fishing  areas; 
establish  low  interest  loans  for  the  sake  ol 
maintaining  the  fishermens'  gear  and  equip- 
ment standards  at  an  equitable  level;  sel 
up  a  reserve  to  guarantee  Take  Home  Pay  foi 
the  Fishermen  when  there  is  no  profitable 
harvest  In  any  given  fishing  season;  and  tc 
encourage  implementation  of  a  Fish  Farm 
Ing  program  as  it  Is  being  studied  by  th« 
Alaska  State  Legislature. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  thli 
resolution  be  distributed  to  all  interestec 
and  Influential  parties,  to  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lators, the  Alaska  Governor;  to  the  US.  Con 
gresamen,  the  U.S.  President,  Vice  President 
the  President's  Cabinet,  and  to  all  AlaskJ 
Fishermen's  Associations. 

Introduced,  passed  and  adopted  at  a  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Metlakatla  Indian  Com- 
munity Council  this  8th  day  of  April,  1971; 
duly  signed  by  the  Mayor,  his  Executives  and 
entire  Council  Members. 


COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  COVERAGI 
FOR  OUT-OF-HOSPITAL  PRE 
SCRJPTIONS    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  outpa 
tient  prescription  drug  coverage  under 
medicare  for  our  elderly.  Many  senior 
citizens  In  my  district  undergo  needlesji 
suffering  simply  because  they  do  not  have  i 
the  money  to  pay  the  comer  drugstord 
to  fill  their  prescriptions. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  thii 
legislation.  Nationwide  over  half  of  al 
families  headed  by  an  elderly  person— 
65  or  older — had  total  incomes  of  lesi. 
than  $3,650  a  year  in  1966.  That  $3,65(i 
figure  included  as  income  the  monthly 
social  security  checks  of  those  families 
Yet  in  spite  of  subsequent  social  securit: ' 
increases,  over  36  percent  of  all  our  citi- 
zens over  65  still  remain  below  a  povert: 
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line  of  $1,500  for  a  single  person  and 
$1,900  for  a  couple. 

In  addition  to  having  very  little  in- 
come, millions  of  cur  aged  people  have 
very  meager  assets.  Some  30  percent 
through  their  working  years  have  saved 
less  than  $1,000  apiece.  Thus,  when  ill- 
ness strikes,  their  savings  become  wiped 
out  in  a  period  cf  mere  months.  How 
then  can  we  expect  these  people  to  pay 
for  their  drug  needs?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  simply  cannot. 

Besides  old  persons'  limited  incomes 
and  savings,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  size  of  the  drug  needs  of  old  per- 
sons. The  elderly  represent  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  The  cost  of 
their  out-of-hospital  drugs,  however,  is 
over  25  percent  of  that  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  the  average  number  of 
prescriptions  and  refills  the  elderly  have, 
according  to  the  HEW  task  force  final 
report  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  those 
persons  under  65. 

To  summarize  the  need,  then,  our 
senior  citizens  have  very  limited  income, 
meager  accumulated  savings,  and  yet 
they  are  forced  to  spend  their  last  re- 
maining years  with  huge  bills  which 
are  not  only  more  frequent  but  also  much 
more  expensive  than  the  drug  bills  for 
those  people  under  65. 

The  legislation  I  have  cosponsored, 
H.R.  4244,  would  amend  titles  n  and 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
clude qualified  drugs  requiring  a  phy- 
sician's prescription  among  the  services 
covered  imder  medicare's  hospital  in- 
surance program.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, medicare  pays  only  for 
drugs  while  the  elderly  are  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  bill  I  have  cosponsored  would 
extend  coverage  to  prescriptive  drugs 
outside  the  hospital.  The  bill  was 
basically  derived,  with  minor  modifica- 
tions, from  recommendations  of  the 
HEW  task  force  on  prescription  dnigs 
and  the  HEW  Secretary's  review  com- 
mittee. Under  this  legislation,  a  person 
over  65  on  medicare  could  walk  into  a 
pharmacy,  and  by  simply  paying  $1  for 
each  prescription,  would  have  his  drug 
needs  met.  He  would  not  have  to  go 
through  any  redtape,  such  as  paying 
monthly  premiums,  keeping  records,  or 
filing  claims. 

The  cost  of  the  program  would  be 
about  $924  million  for  calendar  1971. 
This  figure  is  derived  by  multipls^ng  an 
estimated  308  million  prescriptions  by 
their  average  cost  which  is  about  $4  and 
then  subtracting  the  $1  per  prescription 
charge  that  the  beneficiary  would  pay. 
For  those  of  my  coUeageus  that  point  to 
the  nmaway  costs  of  medicare,  I  would 
say  to  them  that  this  bill  which  I  have 
cosponsored  is  based  on  sound  economics. 
A  person  would  pay  for  his  drug  insur- 
ance during  his  working  years  rather 
tiian  later  when  his  income  is  sharply 
reduced  due  to  retirement.  Furthermore, 
there  would  be  a  formulary  committee  of 
doctors  who  would  select  the  drugs  to 
be  covered  and  who  would  list  these 
drugs  by  their  generic  names.  Finally, 
the  $1  charge  to  purchasers  would  make 
certain  that  drugs  will  not  be  wastefully 
dispensed. 

I  believe  it  is  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  free  our  deserving  senior  citi- 
zens, especially  the  poor  and  the  black, 
from  the  fear  of  suffering  from  disease 
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and  in  health  solely  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  pay  for  their  drug  needs.  Sure- 
ly the  Congress  can  meet  this  challenge. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  4244  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Representative  DAvro  R.  OBr?.  I  in- 
vite other  Members  of  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  seeking  the  earliest  possible 
passage  of  this  important  legislation  to 
insure  health  security  to  those  who  need 
it  the  most. 


TOWARD  A  COHERENT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  POS- 
TERINQ  EXPORT  EXPANSION 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  companion  bills  which  are 
designed  to  improve  the  international 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States  and, 
particularly,  its  international  trade  pol- 
icy component. 

The  legislation  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing premises: 

The  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  are  dependent  on  a  coher- 
ent, consistent,  and  well-coordinated  in- 
ternational economic  poUcy,  which  we  do 
not  now  have. 

A  coherent  policy  is  marked  by  explicit 
goals  and  objectives  and  a  strategy  for 
approximating  the  goals  and  meeting  the 
objectives.  We  do  not  have  clearly  de- 
fined goals  and  objectives  and,  obviously, 
no  strategy  for  meeting  them. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  coordination  of 
either  national  or  multinational  policies 
and  agreements  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional trade,  investment,  and  monetary 
activity. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  our  trade  ac- 
count can  be  ameliorated  by  prompt  and 
adequate  changes  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change value  of  certain  currencies,  nota- 
bly those  of  West  Germany  and  Japan. 

Mechanisms  such  as  import  quotas  and 
capital  controls  on  investment  and  ex- 
port credit  are  palliatives  which  only 
postpone  a  hard  reckoning  and  yield 
little  or  no  benefits  to  either  domestic  or 
foreign  economies. 

Federal  policy  in  connection  with  ex- 
port credit  falls  sufficiently  short  of  en- 
abling U.S.  exporters  to  effectively  com- 
pete around  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  capital  goods  field,  wherein  our  best 
prospects  lie,  to  warrant  significant 
changes  in  our  export  finance  policies 
and  programs. 

The  first  of  these  two  bills,  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1971, 
would  do  the  following: 

Title  I  extends  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  to  June  30.  1973.  This 
legislation  should  be  reviewed  for  the 
rontribution  it  raakes  to  national  security 
and  prosperits  as  it  is  presently  being 
administered. 

Title  n  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  problems  of  international 
trade  and  payments  should  be  remedied 
to  a  greater  degree  through  the  use  of 
monetary  mechanisms  and  that  the 
President  should  take  initiative  within 
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the  international  monetary  fund  to  im- 
plement improved  monetary  mechanisms 
such  as  more  flexible  exchange  rates. 
The  United  States  does  not  appear  to  be 
moving  with  sufficient  speed  and  deter- 
mination in  this  area,  in  spite  of  the 
present  less-than-healthy  condition  of 
our  balance  of  payments  and  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  as  a  whole. 
The  risks  in  delaying  strong  initiatives 
are  substantial  as  evidenced  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  emerged  again  only  yes- 
terday in  the  relationship  between  the 
West  German  mark  and  the  dollar.  We 
are  incurring  the  risk  that  deterioration 
in  the  system  may  stem  from  one  of  these 
crises  and  a  precipitous  response  from 
an  individual  major  trading  nation 
rather  than  from  calm  and  deliberate 
negotiations. 

Title  III  provides  that  foreign  direct 
Investment  controls  shall  be  eliminated 
within  1  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  As  President  Nixon  has  said: 

The  imposition  of  arbitrary  controls  on 
foreign  investments  Is  harmful  to  our  Na- 
tion's long  range  Interests.  This  control  pro- 
gram Is  a  palliative,  which  may  make  the 
statistics  look  better  now  but  will  only 
further  aggravate  our  balance  of  payments  In 
future  years. 

The  years  pass  on,  and  all  the  while 
it  is  clear  that  direct  investment  con- 
tinues to  make  a  favorable  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  payments.  Because  of 
its  very  success  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  maintain  the  controls  to  off- 
set the  drain  on  the  balance  of  payments 
made  by  other  accounts.  Unless  decon- 
trol is  effected  soon,  adverse  effects  are 
in  all  likelihood  imminent  in  the  form 
of  comparatively  reduced  foreign  earn- 
ings because  of  increased  interest  pay- 
ments on  foreign  borrowings  and  a  gen- 
erally diminishing  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  companies  in  the  international  econ- 
omy. 

Title  rv  creates  on  a  statutory  basis 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  which  President  Nixon  established 
earlier   this    year,    with    the    following 
modifications:  It  adds  to  the  membership 
of  the  Council  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council.  It  specifies  the  pur- 
pose and  the  duties  of  the  Council,  and  it 
requires  the  President  to  transmit  an  an- 
nual "International  Economic  Report." 
Certain    specific    information    require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  report,  to  en- 
hance its  usefulness  in  the  formation  of 
international  economic  policy,  are  speci- 
fied. Provisions  are  made  for  compensa- 
tion of  the  Executive  Director  at  level  I 
of  the  executive  schedule  and  for  staff, 
commensurate   with   the   extraordinary 
importance  of  this  activity.  Finally,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year.  Title 
rv  thus  provides  a  sturdier  and  more 
permanent  machinery  and  congressional 
focus  for  the  coordinated  development  of 
a  more  rational  and  orderly  international 
economic  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  the  Export  Expansion 
Finance  Act  of  1971.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  increased 
authority  to  expand  export  credit  facili- 
ties to  levels  competitive  with  those  of 
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the  other  major  trading  nations,  and  to 
eliminate  export  credit  restrictions  which 
unduly  hamper  the  growth  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  bill  is  based  on  the  following 
premises : 

The  principal  countries  vying  with  the 
United  States  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace have  been  offering  and  continue 
to  offer  superior  governmental  export 
credit  assistance.  This  assistance  vir- 
tually always  involves  credit  availability 
and  rates  and  terms  which  are  insulated 
from  credit  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
central  banks  in  these  countries  can  and 
often  do  invariably  play  a  role  in  export 
credit  which  simply  cannot  be  matched 
by  our  Export-Import  Bank  under  either 
its  present  authority  or  imder  the 
changes  in  authority  proposed  by  the 
Bank  in  pending  legislation. 

The  export  departments  of  the  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  United  States  under 
present  conditions  constitute  an  imder- 
developed  and  underutilized  resource  in 
any  drive  to  increase  expwrts.  These  de- 
partments function  largely  as  service  op- 
erations in  the  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic corporate  accounts  at  the  banks.  The 
export  departments  compare  unfavor- 
ably from  a  profit  standpoint  with  other 
departments  within  the  banks,  and  there 
is  by  and  large  little  apparent  interest 
in  altering  their  somewhat  passive,  serv- 
ice role  to  one  of  more  aggressively  seek- 
ing and  pursuing  foreign  opportunities 
in  conjunction  with  U.S.  exporters.  This 
posture  is  reinforced  by  the  comparative 
uncertainty  of  department  business,  sub- 
ject to  wide  swings  in  the  availability  of 
credit  and  in  rates  of  interest  in  com- 
parison with  that  afforded  foreign  com- 
petitors operating  within  the  framework 
of  their  national  export  credit  policies 
which   assure   availability   of   funds   at 
more  stable  and   attractive  rates.  The 
"voluntary"  foreign  credit  restraint  pro- 
gram  of   the   Federal   Reserve   System 
apparently  constitutes,  in  addition,  a 
kind  of  psychological  sword  of  Damocles 
for  a  bank  president  who  might  other- 
wise  consider    adding   to   the   staff    of 
technical  expertise  which  export  credit 
management   requires.  And,   ironically, 
the  laudable  work  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  attempting  to  make  optimum 
use  of  its  funds  in  the  period  of  tight 
money    through    cooperative    financing 
with    commercial    banks   has    probably 
made  commercial  banking  more  depend- 
ent on  Government  and  has  pointed  us 
in  the  direction  of  statist  and  centralist 
solutions  to  our  problems  of  export  fi- 
nance  which   are   bound   to   deter   the 
growth  of  the  widespread  initiative  and 
support  for  exports  in  banks  across  the 
country  so  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  a  significant  export  surplus. 

Title  I  of  the  Export  Expansion  Fi- 
nance Act  would  allow  a  federally  in- 
svu:ed  commercial  bank  to  rediscount  at 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank  at  specified 
rates  commercial  paper  ranging  in  ma- 
turity from  6  months  to  5  years  and  used 
to  finance  the  export  of  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  provided  the 
rate  charged  by  the  commercial  bank 
to  its  customer  falls  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits. 

Export  credits  with  maturities  from  6 
to  12  months  and  ranging  from  6%  to 
lYt  percent  in  interest  charges,  depend- 
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ing  on  the  value  of  the  transaction,  could 
be  rediscounted  at  6  percent. 

Credits  for  exports  to  devedoped  coun- 
tries with  maturities  from  1  to  5  years 
with  guarantees  or  insurance  under  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  authority  and  rang- 
ing from  5%  to  61/4  percent,  depending 
on  the  value  of  the  transaction,  could  be 
rediscoimted  at  5  percent.  Should  the 
prevailing  Federal  Reserve  rediscount 
rate  be  less  than  5  percent  the  credits 
could  be  rediscounted  at  the  lower  rate, 
provided  the  interest  charges  would  be 
no  greater  than  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent to  iy4  percent  above  the  prevailing 
rediscount  rate. 

Credits  with  Eximbank  guarantees  or 
insurance  for  export  to  developing  coun- 
tries could  be  rediscounted  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  the  rediscount  rate 
would  be  the  lower  of  4  percent  or  the 
prevailing  Federal  Reserve  rediscount 
rate,  with  allowable  interest  charges 
ranging  from  three-fourth  percent  to 
iy4  percent  above  such  rate. 

Nonguaranteed  and  noninsured  export 
credits  with  maturities  from  1  to  5  years 
would  have  the  same  rediscount  facilities 
as  mentioned  above  available,  but  with 
allowable  commercial  bank  interest 
charges  ranging  from  1  to  2 ',2  percent 
above  the  applicable  rediscount  rate,  de- 
pending on  the  value  of  the  transaction 
and  the  degree  of  country  risk  involved 
as  established  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  under  its  guarantee  program. 

Title  II  requires  the  elimination  of  lim- 
itations and  restraints  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  on  the  extension 
of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  financing  U.S. 
exports. 

Title  III  modifies  and  increases  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Section  301  requires  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  provide  rates,  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  are  competitive  with  those 
offered  by  the  other  principal  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Section  302  prohibits  the  Bank  from 
providing  its  credit  facilities  for  exports 
to  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  in  armed  conflict. 

Section  303  increases  the  authority  of 
the  Bank  to  guarantee  and  insure  export 
credit  sales  on  a  fractional  reserve  basis 
from  the  present  $3.5  to  $10  billion. 

Section  304  increases  the  total  author- 
ity of  the  Bank  to  guarantee,  insure,  and 
lend  from  the  present  $13.5  to  $20  billion. 
Section  305  allows  the  Bank  to  issue 
its  notes,  debentures,  and  other  obliga- 
tions with  maturities  extending  beyond 
its  statutory  hfe  to  purchasers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  provisions 
affecting  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
essential  if  the  Bank  is  to  fulflU  its  role 
in  the  achievement  of  an  adequate  export 
surplus  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
The  enactment  of  section  303  is  espe- 
cially urgent  because  the  Bank  is  rap- 
idly approaching  the  limits  of  its  au- 
thority to  guarantee  and  insure  on  a 
fractional  reserve  basis,  and  is  expected 
to  reach  its  present  limit  within  the  next 
few  months. 

Enactment  of  the  Export  Expansion 
Finance  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  make 
our  export  credit  program  competitive 
with  our  foreign  challengers,  would  re- 
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store  employment,  particularly  to  thoii- 
sands  of  highly  skilled  personnel  in  t  le 
production  of  capital  goods,  would  lend 
to  a  significantly  strengthened  dollar  p 
the  years  ahead  and  to  a  marked  iip 
provement  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  would  free  the  Export-Import  Ba|ik 
to  pursue  a  course  of  supplementing  aid 
encouraging  private  capital  in  wmts 
which  are  more  fully  consistent  with  tlie 
established  poUcy  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  greet 
deal  of  discussion  about  whether  iie 
should  place  domestic  or  intematiorkl 
considerations  first  in  the  shaping  of  our 
economic  policy.  Pull  employment  hpis 
been  poised  against  the  balajice  of  pay- 
ments as  though  these  are  on  a  collision 
course.  The  export  expansion  finante 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  ohe, 
if  not  the  only,  efficient,  low-cost  poUfcy 
proposal  which  is  designed  to  meet  our 
iow-cost  policy  proposal  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  our  domestic  and  our  In- 
ternational objectives,  and  so  I  urge  Its 
prompt  enactment. 

Hearings  on  this  export  credit  legis- 
lation will  begin  on  May  18.  The  propos  id 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  will 
be  considered  subsequently. 

Following  are  copies  of  the  two  bl  Is 
I  have  introduced  today : 

H.R.  8180 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Export  Admlnlstratl  Dn 
Act  of  1969,  to  encourage  diplomatic  effoits 
to  Improve  International  monetary  mecb- 
anJams.  to  eliminate  certain  foreign  Invei  t- 
ment  controls,  to  establish  a  Coimcll  sn 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  lor 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  Tl'X'LX 

Section  1 .  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  t  ae 
"International  Economic  PoUcy  Act  of  197  ,". 

STATEMENT    OF    PUHPOSES 

Sbc.  2.  It  Is  the  purposes  of  this  Act  tc  — 

(1)  foster  the  expansion  and  balanced 
growth  of  International  trade,  and  to  contrl  b- 
ute  thereby  to  the  promotion  and  mala- 
tenance  of  a  high  level  of  employment  aid 
real  Income  and  to  the  Increased  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  resources  of  tae 
Tainted  States: 

(2)  provide  for  continuation  of  authority 
for  the  regulation  of  exports; 

(3)  aaslst  In  eliminating  internatloral 
capital  transfer  restrictions  which  hamper 
the  growth  of  world  trade  and  Investment 
and  assist  In  shortening  the  duration  aid 
lessening  the  degree  of  disequilibrium  In  t  le 
International  balance  of  payments  of  tae 
United  States  without  resorting  to  measures 
destructive  of  national  prosperity;  and 

(4)  provide  for  closer  Federal  lnt«r-agen;y 
coordination  in  the  development  of  a  mere 
rational  and  orderly  International  econonlc 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

TlTL*    I — EIXTENSION    or    THE    EXPORT 

Administration  Act  of  1969 
8«c.  101.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Admii- 
Istratlon  Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  striklig 
out  "June  30,   1971"   and  inserting  in  Unu 
thereof   "June   30.    1973". 

Tttlk    II — Sense    of    the    Congress    Wr-H 
Respect    to     the     Inteknationai.    Eco  «- 

OM7 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  pns- 
ent  Imbalance  In  International  trade  a]  id 
p>ayments  should  be  remedied  principally 
throiigh  the  employment  of  certain  mone- 
tary mechanisms    rather   than  through  tiie 
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use  In  considerable  part  of  quotas,  tariffs, 
and  capital  controls.  It  Is  therefore  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President,  to  diminish 
trade  Imbalances  and  the  threat  ot  a  severe 
disruption  of  the  j>rogres6  made  In  Inter- 
national trade  policy,  should  take  initiatives 
within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  Implement  Improved  mon- 
etary mechanisms  such  as  more  flexible  ez- 
ohange  rates. 

Title  III — ^Foreign  Direct  Investment 
Control 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  first  section  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11387.  dated  January  1,  1968,  shall 
be  without  force  and  effect. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  President  may 
provide  by  notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Pleglster. 

Trru:  IV — Council   on  International  Eco- 
nomic POLICY 
findings   and   purpose 

Sec.  401.  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
are  countless  activities  undertaken  by  di- 
verse departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  constitute  the  do- 
mestic and  International  economic  policy  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  the  objectives  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  a  sound  and  purposeful  Inter- 
national economic  policy  can  be  better  ac- 
complished through  the  closer  coordination 
of  (A)  domestic  and  foreign  economic  activ- 
ity, and  (B)  in  particular,  that  economic 
behavior  which,  taken  together,  constitutes 
United  States  International  economic  pol- 
icy. It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic PoUcy  which  will  provide  a  forum  for 
certain  members  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  others  who 
are  responsible  for  the  development  or  Im- 
plementation of  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  relate  to  or  affect  International 
economic  policy.  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  Council  with  the  op- 
portunity to  (A)  Investigate  problems  with 
respect  to  the  coordination.  Implementation, 
and  long-range  development  of  International 
economic  policy  and  (B)  make  appropriate 
findings  and  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  development  of  a  ra- 
tional and  orderly  International  economic 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

creation  op  council  on  international 
economic  policy 
Sec.  402.  There  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  (hereafter  referred 
to  In  this  title  as  the  "Councir') . 

membership 
Sec.  403.  The  Council  shall  he  composed  of 
the  following  members  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  President  may  designate: 

(1)  The  President. 

(2 )  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(7)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(8)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

(9)  The  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs. 

(10)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Domes- 
tic Council. 

(11)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

(12)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

(13)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
on  International   Economic  Policy. 

The  President  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
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the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
be  the  Vice  Chairman. 

duties  of  the  council 

Sec.  404.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 


cil 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  International  Economic 
Report; 

(2)  review  the  activities  and  the  policies 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President  which  in- 
directly or  directly  relate  to  international 
economics  and  determine  with  some  degree 
of  specificity  the  substance  and  scop>e  of  the 
international  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  authori- 
tative Information,  current  and  prospective, 
concerning  International  economic  matters; 

(4)  study.  Investigate,  and  evaluate  the 
economic  activities  of  (A)  the  various  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  (B)  the  several 
States,  and  (C)  private  Industry  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  any  such  activities 
Interfere  with,  or  conflict  with  one  another 
to  the  detriment  of.  the  international  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States: 

(5)  study.  Investigate,  and  evaluate  meth- 
ods of  coordinating  the  activities  of  all  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States,  with  one  an- 
other and  with  private  indxistry.  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  a  more  consistent 
international  economic  policy; 

(6)  continuously  assess  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  carry  out 
a  consistent  international  economic  policy; 

and 

(7)  make  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  domestic  and  foreign 
programs  which  will  promote  a  more  con- 
sistent international  economic  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  private  Indus- 
try. Recommendations  under  this  paragraph 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to. 
policy  proposals  relating  to  monetary  mech- 
anisms, foreign  Investment,  trade,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  foreign  aid,  taxes.  Inter- 
national tourism  and  aviation,  and  Inter- 
national treaties  and  agreements  relating 
to  all  such  matters.  In  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriate objectives,  such  policy  proposals 
should  be  developed  with  a  view  toward — 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade; 

(B)  eliminating  the  deficit  In  International 
payment  accounts  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  Increasing  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices; 

(D)  protecting  and  Improving  the  earnings 
of  foreign  Investments; 

(E)  achieving  freedom  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capltad,  Information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis; 
and 

(F)  Increasing  the  real  employment  and 
Income  of  workers  and  consumers  on  the 
basis  of  International  economic  activity. 


Sec.  405.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  a  report  on  the  International  economic 
position  of  the  United  States.  The  report 
shall  be  entitled  the  "International  Economic 
Report"  and  shall  Include — 

(1)  Information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  International  economic 
growth  and  Identifying  significant  trends  and 
developments; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  foreign  exchange 
budget  for  the  United  States  which  shall  In- 
clude all  foreign  exchange  received  and  ex- 
pended during  the  previous  year  and  all  ex- 
pected foreign  exchange  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures In  the  coming  year  divided  so  as 
to  delineate  separately  all  commercial  trans- 
actions (as  opposed  to  government  transac- 
tions) and  all  special  flnanclng  transactions 
engaged  In  by  the  United  States  Government 
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which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  or  In- 
creasing any  measure  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments surplus  or  deficit.  Such  foreign  ex- 
change budget  shall  In  no  way  limit  the 
Government  in  Its  expenditures  abroad  but 
shall  be  used  for  information  purposes  in 
establishing  United  States  priorities  In  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange  and  doUars  abroad. 
In  addition,  the  foreign  exchange  budget 
gball  include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to.  a  sepa- 
rate accounting  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures involved  In  United  States  aid  to  foreign 
countries  (bUateral  and  multUateral),  the 
actual  dollar  outfiows  and  all  Income  of  the 
United  States  direct  private  Investment 
abroad,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  In  the 
United  States  International  trade  accoxint 
(both  excluding  and  Including  government- 
financed  exports) ,  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures In  the  tourism  account,  and  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  In  the  service  and 
capital  accounts,  so  as  to  indicate  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  position; 

(3)  a  review  of  significant  matters  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  payments  and  the  inter- 
national trade  and  Investment  position  of  the 
United  States  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
matters  discussed  and  actions  taken  by  In- 
ternational Institutions  and  assemblies  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  and 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade; 

(4)  a  review  of  foreign  economic  develop- 
ments and  actions  by  trading  blocs  and  in- 
dividual nations  which  appreciably  affect  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments.  Interna- 
tional trade,  and  Investment; 

(6)  a  review  of  International  monetary 
developments  affecting  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  strength  of  the 
dollar; 

(6)  a  review  of  all  significant  matters  af- 
fecting or  likely  to  affect  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  or  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  dollar  abroad  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  balance  of  payments  ef- 
fect of  United  States  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral aid  (Including  any  loss  or  gain  in 
United  States  exports  resulting  from  the  use 
of  any  United  States  aid  monies  for  procure- 
ment outside  of  the  United  States),  Inter- 
national commodity  agreements,  and  re- 
strictions of  trading  blocs  or  nations  on 
United  States  trade  (Including  United 
States  agricultural  exports)  and  Invest- 
ments: 

(7)  a  review  of  the  net  expenditure  of  for- 
eign exchange  or  doUars  abroad  (exclusive 
of  any  special  financial  transactions)  for  the 
cost  of  United  States  defense  forces  and 
establishments  and  a  review  of  any  burden 
sharing  provided  by  host  nations  to  the  for- 
eign exchange  costs  Involved,  except  that 
for  national  security  reasons  the  President 
may  delete  and  classify  any  such  Informa- 
tion; 

(8)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  efforts  designed  to  meet 
the  International  economic  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  title: 

(9)  an  assessment  of  the  policies  and 
structure  of  existing  and  proposed  progranas 
and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  several  States,  and  private  In- 
dustry with  respect  to  international  eco- 
nomics and  developments  affecting  such  pol- 
icies; and 

(10)  recommendations  for  programs  and 
policies  for  carrying  out  the  International 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing such  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  desir- 
able. 

(b)  The    President    may    transmit    from 
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time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  sup- 
plementary to  the  International  Economic 
Report,  each  of  which  may  Include  such 
supplementary  or  revised  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
achieve  the  purposes  and  policy  objectives 
set  forth  In  section  401. 

executive  director  and  staff 
Sec.  406.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  In  effect  for  level  I  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5312  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
President.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  to — 

(1)  direct   the   activities  of  the   CouncU 

staff, 

(2)  develop  the  agenda  and  supporting 
materials  for  OouncU  meetings  and  review 
all  matters  before  the  CouncU,  and 

(3)  estabUsh  a  work  program,  Including 
topics  and  the  selection  of  Individuals  to 
carry  out  particular  assignments. 

(b)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  CouncU, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

(2)  The  staff  of  the  Council  shaU  be  b^- 
polnted  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid 
In  acconiance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
61  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  CouncU,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  the  OouncU  to  assist 
It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  title. 

authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.  407.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

H.R.  8181 

A  bUl  to  require  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
discount  certain  conamerclal  paper  used 
to  finance  the  export  of  United  States  com- 
modities, to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  ellnUnate  certain  ex- 
port credit  controls,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the 
"Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress  to 
foster  the  expansion  of  United  States  ex- 
ports and  to  contribute  thereby  to  the  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  high  levels  of 
employment  and  real  incjome  and  to  the  In- 
creased development  of  the  productive  re- 
soiirces  ol  the  United  States.  It  Is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  (A)  to  provide  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  with  Increased  authority  to  ex- 
pand export  credit  facilities  to  levels  com- 
petitive with  those  of  the  other  major  trad- 
ing nations  of  the  world  and  (B)  to  eliminate 
export  credit  restrictions  which  unduly 
hamper  the  growth  of  United  States  exports. 
Title  I — Amendments  to  Federal  Reserve 
Acts 

Sec.  101.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  13a  the 
following  new  section: 
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"Sec.  13b.  (a)  Upon  the  Indorsement  of  any 
federally  insured  bank,  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  waiver  of  demand,  notice,  and 
protest  by  such  bank  as  to  Its  own  endorse- 
ment exclusively,  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
shall.  In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  discount  notes,  drafts,  and  bUls  of 
exchange  used  to  finance  the  export  of  com- 
modities produced  In  the  United  States. 
Such  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange  shaU 
hereafter  In  this  section  be  referred  to  as 
'commercial  paper". 

"(b)  Any  commercial  paper  having  a  ma- 
turity, at  the  time  of  discount,  exclusive  of 
days  of  grace,  of  not  less  than  6  months 
and  not  more  than  12  months  shall  be  dis- 
counted In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
by  a  Federal  Reserve  batLk — 

"(1)  at  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  (A)  the 
lowest  rate  established  under  section  14(d) 
by  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  for  any  class 
of  paper,  or  (B)  6  percent,  whichever  Is  the 
lower;  and 

"(2)  If  the  federally  Insured  bank  which 
endorses  such  commercial  paper  has,  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  such  com- 
mercial paper,  not  charged  a  discount  rate 
greater  than  that  permitted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Board  of  Governors  shall  prescribe 
maximum  p>ermisslble  rates  for  such  dis- 
counts which  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  dollar  value  of  the  commercial  paper  and 
which  ShaU  be  limited  to  a  rate  not  less  than 
»4  and  not  greater  than  1 V4  percentage  points 
above  the  rate  applicable  tinder  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Any  commercial  paper  having  a  ma- 
turity, at  the  time  of  discount,  exclusive  of 
days  of  grace,  of  not  less  than  12  months  and 
not  more  than  5  years  shall  be  discounted 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  by  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank — 

"(1)  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to — 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  commercial  paper  used 
to  finance  the  manufacture  for  export  or 
the  export  of  commodities  to  countries  other 
than  less  developed  countries,  (1)  the  lowest 
rate  established  under  section  14(d)  by  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank  for  any  class  of  paper, 
or  (U)  6  percent,  whichever  Is  the  lower:  or 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  commercial  paper  used 
to  finance  the  manufacture  for  export  or  the 
exj>ort  of  commodities  to  less  developed 
countries,  (I)  the  lowest  rate  established 
under  section  14(d)  by  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  for  any  class  of  p>aper,  or  (U)  4  per- 
cent, whichever  Is  the  lower;  and 

"(2)  If  the  federally  Insured  bank  which 
Indorses  such  commercial  f>aper  has.  In  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  such  com- 
mercial p>aper,  not  charged  a  discount  rate 
greater  than  that  permitted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Board  of  Governors  shall  prescribe 
maximum  p>ennlB8lble  rates  for  such  dls- 
cotints  which  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  doUar  value  of  such  commercial  paper 
and  shall  not  be — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  commercial  paper 
which  Is  guaranteed  or  Insured  under  the 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  less  than  %  or  greater  than  1^  per- 
centage points  above  the  rate  applicable  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection:  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  commercial  paper 
which  Is  not  guaranteed  or  insured  under  the 
authority  of  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  less  than  1  or  greater  than  2V4  per- 
centage points  above  the  rate  applicable  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

In  setting  such  maximum  permissible  rates 
under  paragraph  (B),  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors shall  take  into  consideration  (1) 
whether  credit  Is  being  extended  to  a  United 
States  firm  or  a  foreign  borrower,  and  (11) 
In  the  case  of  a  foreign  borrower,  the  credit 
risk  rating  assigned  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  the  country  In  which  such  foreign 
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borrower  resides.  For  the  purposes  of  ihis 
BUbsectlon,  the  term  'less  developed  country 
means  a  less  developed  country  as   defined 
under  section  4916  of  the  Internal 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Interest  equa 
tlon  tax)." 

ITtlk  II — Voluntary  Foreign  CREorr 

RESTRAINT 

Sec    201    In  connection  with  section 
Executive  Order  No.  11387.  dated  Jan»^ 
1968.    and   any   rule,    regulation,    or 
line  established  by  the  Board  of  "■ 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
with    a    voluntary    foreign    credit 
program,   there   shall    be   no   limitation 
restraint,  or  suggestion  that  there  be  a  h 
tatlon  or  restraint,  on  the  part  of  any 
or  financial   institution  in  connection 
the  extension  of  credit  for  the  purpose 
financing  exports  of  the  United  States 
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TmxE  m— Amendments  to  the 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
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Sec    301.  Section  2(b)    of  the  Export- 
port  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b) 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragi 
(1)    the   following:    "In   the   exercise   of 
functions   the   Bank   shall   provide 
tees.  Insurance,  and  extensions  of  credlj 
rates  and  on   terms  and   conditions   v 
are  competitive  with  the  rates,  terms 
other  conditions  applicable  to  the  flna 
of  exports  from  countries  with  which 
United  States  carries  on  Its  principal  ' 
Ing  relations." 

Sec.  302.  Section  2(b)(3)  of  the 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C 
(3) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate   In  the 
tension  of  credit  In  connection  with  (A) 
purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data, 
other  information  by  a  national  or  agenc^ 
any   nation  which   engages  In   armed 
fllct.  declared  or  otherwise,  with  the  t 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  the 
chase  by  any  national  or  agency  of  any  < 
nation   of   any   product,   technical    data 
other  Information  which  Is  to  be  used  - 
clpally  by  or  In  any  nation  which 
In  armed  conflict,  declared  or  otherwise 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  303.  Section  2(c)(1)    of  the 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945   (12  U.S.C.  63! 
( 1)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$3,500 
000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$10 
000.000". 

Sec.  304.  Section  7  of  the  Export- 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  use.  635e)  U  ar 
by  striking  out  "$13,500,000,000"  and 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000,000". 

Sec.  306.  Section  8  of  the  Export 
Bank  Act  of  1945  ( 12  U.S.C.  635f )  Is  a 
by     inserting     Immediately     following 
words  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"   the 
lowing:   "or  any  other  purchasers". 
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POLISH  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1971 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  wnek 
American  citizens  of  Polish  extrac^on 
are  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  A  young  Ikdy 
from  my  district.  Miss  Barbara  Wfle 
wlcz,  has  prepared  the  following 
marks,  which  illustrate  the  feelings 
many  Polish  Americans  on  this  occasi  an 

This  week  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution.  It  Is  an 
occasion  on  which  Poles,  and  citizens  of 
Polish  origin  In  many  countries  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  a  document  written  in  1791 
which  eliminated  most  of  the  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  systems. 

This  week,  Polish-Americans  are  com- 
memorating that  document  by  parades  and 
In  private  moments  of  reflection.  It  Is  not 
only  the  occasion  which  is  slgnlflcant  In  their 
lives,  but  also  the  recognition  that  they  are 
part  of  a  culture  which  stems  back  over  a 
thousand  years.  This  culture  has  handed 
down  to  them  a  heritage  of  great  wealth. 
Ignace  Paderewslsl.  Tadeusz  Kosciusko.  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski,  and  Marie  Curie  are  Poles  who 
contributed  to  the  areas  of  music,  science, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  during 
the  American  Revolution. 

During  this  celebration,  the  song  of  wel- 
come and  thanks  is  heard  around  the  world, 
"WltaJ  MaJ,  Trzecl  S«aJ." 
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NAME  THE  BRIDGE  FOR  MARKEL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  during  the  past  few  years  I  have 
spoken  here  in  the  House  of  Jesse 
Markers  many  contributions  to  his  com- 
mimity,  his  State,  and  the  Nation.  A 
longtime  friend  of  mine,  he  has  given  an 
incredible  amount  of  time,  energy,  and 
understanding  to  projects  ranging  from 
Government  activities  to  raising  money 
for  medical  research. 

For  20  years.  Mr.  Markel,  a  resident  of 
Great  Neck.  N.Y.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  been  urging  that  the  Saddle 
Rock  Bridge  in  Great  Neck  be  widened  to 
reduce  the  hazard  to  persons  using  it. 
Finally,  after  20  years  of  Jesse  Markers 
urging  and  after  the  death  of  a  15-year- 
old  child,  the  bridge  is  being  widened. 

The  Great  Neck  Record,  one  of  the  fine 
weekly  newspapers  in  my  district,  sug- 
gested In  a  recent  editorial  that  the  new 
Saddle  Rock  Bridge  be  named  for  Jesse 
Markel.  I  am  pleased  to  endorse  that 
suggestion  by  the  newspaper  and  the 
Saddle  Rock  Civic  Association,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

Name  the  Bridge  for  Markel 

Jesse  Markel  has  always  been  a  generation 
ahead  of  his  time.  His  thinking  on  the  Saddle 
Rock  bridge  now  under  reconstruction  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  took  20  years  of 
Markers  urging  and  the  life  of  a  15-year-old 
child  to  move  the  powers-that-be  to  widen 
that  hazardous  bridge. 

Now  the  bridge  is  nearly  done,  and  the 
Great  Neck  Record  wants  to  Join  the  Saddle 
Rock  Civic  Association  In  recommending 
that  community  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  fought  for  the  well-being  of  this  com- 
munity for  all  his  Eulult  life.  The  new  Saddle 
Bock  bridge  should  surely  be  named  for 
Jesse  Markel. 

Naming  the  bridge  for  Jesse  Markel  should 
do  more  than  pay  honor  to  a  man  who  de- 
serves it;  it  should  remind  everyone  who 
thinks  tomorrow  is  the  best  day  to  make 
complicated  changes  that  today  is  the  only 
day  to  make  the  changes  that  can  save  a 
child's  life. 


HENRY  W.  MINOT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker— 

His  life  was  gentle. 
And  the  elements  so  mlx'd  in  him 
That  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say 
To  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man." 

Henry  Whitney  Minot  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  died  on  Friday,  April  30,  1971,  and 
left  in  the  hearts  of  his  coimtless  friends 
a  sorrowful  void  unlikely  ever  to  be 
fUled. 

Henry  served  for  many  years  with  a 
singular  devotion  as  ti-usted  friend, 
matchless  assistant  and,  to  a  significant 
degree,  as  mentor  to  Leverett  Saltonstall 
throughout  the  latter's  several  terms  as 
both  Governor  and  Senator.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  and  of  the  structure 
of  American  government  was  unparal- 
leled and  his  comprehension  of  the 
purposes  and  fimctions  of  the  Congress 
was  beyond  compare.  In  his  personal 
hours,  Henry  Minot  was  the  guide,  coun- 
selor, and  unfailing  friend  of  immeas- 
urable numbers  of  Americans,  an  ad- 
mirable human  being  in  every  splendid 
sense. 

To  his  beloved  and  devoted  wife,  Ellen, 
and  to  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  as  one 
who  was  privileged  to  know  him  as  pri- 
vate citizen,  public  servant,  as  a  sensi- 
tive, understanding  man,  and  as  a  friend. 

Henry  Minot  has  gone  on  now,  gone 
on  just  a  bit  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us. 
in  neither  doubt  nor  fear.  Our  day  is 
darkened  by  the  thought  and  the  fact 
of  his  death,  but  for  such  wonderful 
souls  as  his  there  can  be  no  night. 

In  this  sad  vein.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  tribute  published 
in  the  Boston  Globe  on  May  1: 

Henry  W.  Minot.  75,  Aide  to 
Leverett  Saltonstall 

When  Henry  Whitney  Minot  went  to 
Washington  with  former  Massachusetts  Sen. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Minot  thought  it  would  be 
for  a  short  while. 

But,  as  It  turned  out,  Mr.  Minot  remained 
15  years  as  administrative  assistant  and  ad- 
visor to  the  senator. 

Mr.  Minot  died  yesterday  at  his  home,  85 
Sears  rd.,  Brookline.  He  was  75. 

Henry  Minot  devoted  much  time  to  public 
affairs  and  politics,  but  of  his  own  choosing 
preferred  to  say  behind  the  scenes. 

Interested  in  Republican  politics,  he  be- 
came Saltonstall's  assistant  when  Saltonstall 
was  governor  from  1939  to  1945. 

After  World  War  I,  Mr.  Minot  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Economy  League  and 
the  Mass.  Federation  of  Taxpayers  Asan.  He 
viras  also  former  vice-president  of  the  Brook- 
line Taxpayers  Assn.  and  treasurer  of  the 
Brookline  Citizens'  Committee. 

Dmlng  the  late  "208  and  early  '306  Mr. 
Minot  served  as  assistant  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  for  the 
Republican  State  Committee  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  Brookline,  Mr.  Minot  served  as  a  town 
meeting  ofBcial  and  director  of  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Committee. 

In  1918  Mr.  Minot  was  commissioned  by  the 
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Army  as  first  lieutenant  and  was  assistant 
administrative  adjutant  to  the  American 
Students  Detachment  at  Oxford  University, 
England. 

After  the  war,  he  entered  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  for  a  year  and  then  went  to  work 
fOT  several  Boston  and  New  York  Import 
firms. 

Mr.  Minot  once  described  the  Import  busi- 
ness as  the  most  exciting  for  a  young  man.  He 
traveled  to  the  West  Indies.  London.  Aus- 
tralia, Paris,  Amsterdam  and  Germany,  but 
In  1930  111  health  forced  Mr.  Minot  to  retire 
In  1924,  Mr.  Minot  married  Ellen  Seers 
Curtis  and  moved  to  Brookline.  His  hobbles 
were  traveling  and  gardening.  He  took  sev- 
eral trips  around  the  world  with  his  family. 
Mr.  Minot  spent  his  summers  at  North 
Haven,  Maine,  where  he  owned  an  80  acre 
island. 

At  Harvard  University  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Walter  Camp  All  America  Football  Team. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1917. 

In  1925  he  took  up  the  sport  of  curling, 
and  in  his  25th  anniversary  report  for  Har- 
vard, the  editor  said  Mr.  Minot  was  the  best 
curler  In  America. 

Mr.  Minot  belonged  to  the  Brookline 
Friendly  Society,  the  Brookline  Home  for 
Aged  Men,  Nobles  School  Club,  the  Hasty 
Pudding,  the  Owl,  and  he  was  also  former 
director  of  the  Habit  Clinic  for  Child  Guid- 
ance in  Brookline. 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Minot  leaves  two  sons, 
Henry  Minot,  Jr.  of  Dover  and  George  R.  of 
Manchester;     his    daughter,     Mrs.     Stephen 
Little  of  Dover,  and  12  grandchildren. 
Burial  will  be  In  Forest  HiUs  Cemetery. 


DR.  VIRGINIA  R.  KEEHAN— AP- 
POINTED ACTING  PRESIDENT  OF 
CHICAGO  CITY  COLLEGE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE  OF  ISRAEL  FOR  A  JOB  WELL 
DONE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Virginia  R.  Keehan  to  be- 
come the  first  woman  to  head  a  public 
Institution  of  higher  learning  in  Chicago. 
Dr.  Keehan  will  become  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Southwest  College  located  at 
7500  South  Pulaski. 

Dr.  Keehan  will  bring  to  this  new  posi- 
tion a  wealth  of  experience.  She  has  re- 
cently been  on  leave  from  the  city  col- 
lege system  in  order  to  develop  a  com- 
munity college  in  Columbus,  Ind.  Pre- 
viously, she  had  been  coordinator  of 
planning  and  development  for  the  city 
colleges. 

Dr.  Keehan  has  served  as  director  of 
the  program  division  of  the  Job  Corps 
and  as  an  education  specialist  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  She  is  the  author  of  many  guid- 
ance handbooks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Central  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  have  often  called 
upon  Dr.  Keehan  for  the  benefit  of  her 
thinking,  experience  and  dedication.  She 
has  been  of  immeasurable  assistance  to 
the  subcommittee.  I  know  she  will  be  very 
successful  in  her  new  tissignment  and 
that  the  City  of  Colleges  of  Chicago  will 
be  all  the  better  with  her  serving  at 
Southwest  College. 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  on  May  15, 1948,  Ben  Gurion  issued 
his  world  famous  proclamation  of  state- 
hood for  the  nation  of  Israel,  he  did  so 
full  knowing  the  determination  of  the 
small  group  of  people  to  whom  his  words 
were  given.  He  knew  in  uttering  those 
words  that  the  seeds  of  statehood  for 
the  nation  of  Israel  would  be  well  tilled 
and  nurtured  and  that  statehood  would 
grow  and  form  because  for  2,000  years 
prior  thereto  there  had  been  no  state  for 
the  Jews  of  the  world.  Those  who  lis- 
tened knew  that  the  task  of  succeeding 
would  be  difficult  for  they  knew  that 
waiting  at  the  borders  of  the  new  state,  as 
proclaimed,  were  the  armies  of  those  who 
would  seek  to  destroy  the  Jews.  The  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  however,  had  a  dream  but 
they  did  not  fool  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  the  task  of  building  a  nation 
would  be  easy.  They  knew  that  they  had 
to  be  strong  and  dedicated  in  order  to 
turn  the  dream  Into  reality. 

The  will  to  survive  Is  Inherent  to  the 
Jews  and  throughout  the  history  of  the 
world  the  Jews  have  almost  constantly 
faced  challenges  to  their  freedoms  and 
often  to  their  very  existence.  In  order 
to  make  the  new  nation  of  Israel  a  suc- 
cess, it  was  their  responsibility  to  work 
and  work  hard.  They  have.  They  drained 
swamps  and  cleared  the  desert  of  rocks 
and  brush  so  that  the  wilderness  could 
be  turned  into  orchards,  pastures,  and 
fields.  Out  of  the  wilderness,  the  rubble 
and  debris  of  past  conflicts,  homes  and 
cities  grew.  The  refugees  from  war  dev- 
astated Europe  and  elsewhere  came  to 
the  new  state  of  Israel  bringing  with 
them  new  schools,  new  ideas,  and  new 
hope  for  the  future.  Highways  were  built 
In  order  to  transport  the  products  from 
the  factories  and  farms  into  the  cities 
and  into  the  ports.  From  the  dust  and  the 
debris  and  from  the  destruction  of  the 
past  rose  the  new  nation  of  Israel  and 
today  this  nation  which  started  just  23 
years  ago  has  given  refuge  and  has  be- 
come home  for  many  of  the  Jews  who  had 
been  made  homeless  because  of  the  dev- 
astation of  World  War  II. 

It  is  true  that  peace  has  not  come  to 
Israel  but  it  is  significant,  nevertheless, 
to  note  that  In  this  age  when  there  are 
so  many  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
civilization  and  the  good  of  the  past  that 
the  oldest  nation  has  now  been  reborn 
and  has  established  a  thriving  economy, 
excellent  schools,  new  cities  and  a  strong 
healthy  democratic  form  of  government. 
Although  the  new  State  of  Israel,  because 
of  its  youth.  Is  still  termed  a  developing 
nation,  nevertheless,  it  is  Involved  In 
programs  to  help  other  underdeveloped 
coimtries  move  forward.  Many  African 
nations  owe  their  thanks  to  the  expertise 
in  technical   knowhow  of  the  Israelis 
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who  offered  to  them  manpower  assist- 
ance. Israel  has  sent  himdreds  of  in- 
structors, vocational  and  agricultural 
advisers  as  well  as  other  technicians  to 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  even  Latin 
America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Israel  on  this 
birthday  month  of  its  23rd  year  must  still 
devote  so  much  of  its  time  and  energy  to 
the  security  of  Its  own  Iwrders.  It  Is  un- 
fortxmate  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Israel  must  still  live  under  the  threat 
of  an  uneasy  truce  that  may  at  anytime 
break  out  in  an  all-out  war  that  could 
lead  to  the  nation's  death  and  destruc- 
tion. I  have  always  admired  the  spunk, 
the  energy  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Jews  whose  determination  has  made  tlie 
dream  proclaimed  by  David  Ben  Gurion, 
when  he  stood  before  such  a  small  group 
of  people  in  Tel  Aviv  on  May  15,  1948,  a 
reality.  From  the  ashes  of  history  they 
have  proven  what  honest  determination 
can  do. 

In  1969  I  was  honored  to  receive  the 
Service  to  Israel  Award  for  my  efforts  to 
aid  the  struggling  young  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
now  to  the  people  of  Israel  my  congratu- 
lations and  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
statehood  of  the  State  of  Israel  I  would 
further  like  to  extend  my  hope  for  their 
continued  success  for  continued  progress. 
In  addition  it  would  seem  proper  to  me 
to  offer  my  pledge  to  work  on  their  behalf 
so  that  the  State  of  Israel  will  not  perish. 
I  extend  once  again,  therefore,  my  per- 
sonal admiration,  my  congratulations 
and  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  to  their  friends  throughout 
the  world,  that  their  nation  may  con- 
tinue to  survive  with  peace  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  ages  to  come. 


HOW  ABOUT  THIS  FOR  NEWS 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  each 
day  we  read  in  the  daily  newspaper  about 
cost  and  schedule  overruns  in  technology 
and  military  advancement  programs.  I 
have  made  an  effort  to  study  the  track 
record  of  the  different  contractors.  My 
analysis  thus  far  shows  that  at  least  one 
company,  the  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  has 
an  outstanding  record.  The  Aerospace 
Group  of  that  corporation  with  three 
operating  divLsions;  one  located  at 
Denver,  one  at  Baltimore,  and  one  at 
Orlando  has  complied  an  enviable  if  not 
an  unbelievable  record.  Over  the  last  10 
years  these  three  divisions  have  had  a 
combined  underrun  of  approximately  1 
percent  on  sales  slightly  over  $4  billion. 
This  evaluation  covers  400  individual 
contracts  representing  all  contracts  hav- 
ing an  individual  value  of  over  $1  million. 

I  have  asked  GAO  for  confirmation 
of  these  figures.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
imable  to  do  so  at  this  time  but  will  re- 
port to  me  sometime  in  June.  I  will  make 
that  report  available  then. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  appropriate  i  o 
p(?mt  this  out  since  the  industry  recoijd 
has  not  been  as  good  as  some  of  us  would 
like  to  see  it  and  some  members  of  the 
industry  have  produced  a  record  that  ^ 
unacceptable.  It  is  time  the  good  gujs 
be  identified,  too.  Let  us  hope  that  all 
of  the  giants  will  produce  equally  good 
records  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  the  stuc  y 
and  report  periodically  as  it  is  complete  1. 
Needless  to  say,  I  extend  my  congratul4- 
tions  to  the  three  divisions  of  Martp 
Marietta's  aerospace  group. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  SITUATION 
IN  CHILE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  report  on  the  situation  :n 
Chile  before  and  after  the  recent  Com- 
munist rise  to  power. 

The  election  itself  was  significant  In 
several  respects.  First  it  showed  that  So- 
cialist-liberal reform  programs  not  onjy 
do  not  succeed  in  wetming  the  malcoi>- 
tents  away  from  the  Communist  Party 
programs  but  actually  exacerbate  tie 
problems  which  the  Communists  cou<it 
on  for  building  msiss  action  groups.  Tie 
Christian  Democrats  of  Chile  paved  tl|ie 
way  for  a  victory  for  Communist  coali- 
tion victory.  The  half-and-half  Socialllst 
revolutionaries  were  displticed  by  the 
thoroughgoing  totalitarian  revolutioi- 
aries.  Twentieth  century  liberahs 
sometimes  known  as  the  "socialism  bf 
the  mentally  unkempt,"  cannot  evin 
make  its  own  ill-conceived  reform  pr^ 
grams  work,  much  less  successfully  resi 
a  strong  Communist  movement. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Chi 
ean  election  was  the  important  pj 
played  by  the  Catholic  Church  In 
Marxist  victory.  Chile  is  unquestional 
a  Catholic  country — if  one  measures 
catholicity  by  percentage  of  populatiofci. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  traditionally 
been  one  of  the  staunchest  opponents  of 
commimlsm.  Now,  however,  as  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  report  by  the 
Brazilian  Society  for  the  Defense  of  Tr4- 
dition.  Family,  and  Property  makes  clear, 
that  situation  is  drastically  changinfe. 
Through  naivete  or  outright  collaborii- 
tion,  prominent  church  leaders  permit- 
ted and  even  encouraged  the  ascendancy 
of  communism  in  Chile. 

I  Include  this  excerpt  in  the  hope  thtit 
we  in  the  United  States  will  wake  up  to 
the  similar  dangers  within  our  churches 
and  within  our  society  as  a  whole.  We 
must  learn  from  the  tragic  case  of  Chile. 

The  report  follows: 
Chttrch  Helps  to  Consolidatb  thk 

COM1CT7NIST   RKGIMK 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  presebt 
political  confusion  In  Chile,  It  Is  necesssry 
to  tmalyze  the  role  played  by  the  Catholc 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Church  before  and  after  Allende's  Innaugu- 
ratlon.  As  It  Is  known,  Chile  Is  a  Catholic 
country  (89%)  and  the  Catholic  Church  has 
a  tremendous  influence  In  the  whole  country. 

BEFORE   THE    1970    PRESnJENTlAL   ELECTIONS 

There  were  an  enormous  amount  of  dec- 
larations and  attitudes  from  the  clergy 
backing  communism,  or  the  marxlst  candi- 
dates, or  at  least  trying  to  bring  confusion 
to  anti-communist  public  opinion. 

1.  In  August  1969  the  Catholic  University 
of  Santiago  conceded  the  title  of  "doctor 
honoris  causa"  to  the  notorious-communist 
Pablo  Neruda.  Incidentally  this  happened 
Just  a  few  days  before  he  was  nominated 
presidential  candidate  of  the  Communist 
Party  (later  he  resigned  on  behalf  of  Al- 
lende).  In  this  occasion.  Cardinal  Sllva  Hen- 
riquez,  archbishop  of  Santiago,  spoke  out  in 
a  way  very  difficult  not  to  Interpret  as  an  ap- 
proval of  Communism.' 

2.  Some  months  later,  the  same  Cardinal 
explained  in  an  interview  that  he  thinks 
nowadays  is  is  morally  licit  for  a  Catholic  to 
vote  for  a  marxlst  candidate.  No  denial  came, 
nor  any  refutation  was  known  from  other 
Chilean  bishops,  nor  from  the  Vatican,  which 
was  consulted  about  this  moral  issue.* 

3.  In  spite  of  the  scandal  the  declarations 
of  the  Cardinal  aroused,  msgr.  Carlos  Ovledo, 
general-secretary  of  the  National  Bishop's 
Conference,  stated  that  Communism  was  con- 
demned by  the  Church  as  an  abstrate  doc- 
trine .  .  .  but  since — to  vote  In  a  Communist 
candidate  is  a  concrete  act.  so  it  Is  licit  for  a 
Catholic  to  do  so   (!)' 

4.  The  well-known  Jesuit  priest  Juan 
Ochagavla  S.J.  returned  from  a  much- 
heralded  trip  to  Cuba,  praising  by  all  forms 
the  communist  regime  there.  It  was  tts  if  the 
Cuban  j>€ople  were  living  in  a  new  kind  of 
Paradise.  The  rector  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Santiago  did  a  similar  propaganda- 
service  to  Castro  when  returning  from  Cuba.* 

6.  The  Ste.  Catherine  parish  of  Cruz  Oama 
promoted  a  solemn-commemoration  of  Len- 
in's centennial.  It  was  promoted  by  the 
parlsh-prlest   himself   In   the   church.' 

6.  The  notorious  Mensaje  Magazine,  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  took  an  each  time  more  com- 
munist position  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. However,  they  did  not  endorse  of- 
ficially the  marxlst  candidate. 

7.  Both  Catholic  Universities  from  Santi- 
ago and  Valparaiso — promoted  several  acts 
of  marxlst  propaganda  before  the  elections, 
through  its  television  stations,  publications, 
inviting  marxlst  leaders  for  lectures  and  so 
on. 

These  are  some  meaningful  examples. 
Many  more  could  be  cited.  Such  facts  and 
attitudes  from  the  Catholic  clergy  Influenced 
a  great  number  of  people,  especially  the 
catholics  with  little  religious  education. 

And  furthermore,  there  Is  evidence  that 
numerous  socialist  priests  profited  from  their 
religious  Influence  to  make  people  vote  for 
communism.  Including  use  of  the  Confes- 
sional. 

AFTEK    ALLENDE'S    ELECTION 

1.  The  bishop  of  Puerto  Montt,  msgr.  Jorge 
Hourton,  soon  after  Allende's  victory  Issued 
a  pastoral  letter  praising — hlmf  I) .  No  bishop 
contested  this,  although  the  Episcopacy  had 
declared  previously  the  bishops  would  take 
a  non-poUtlcal  position."  * 

2.  Several  Catholic  organizations  published 
manifestoes  saluting  the  marxlst  victory. 
Amongst  others:  the  University  Parish,  the 
"Young  Chtwch  Movement",  the  "Workers 
Movement  of  the  Catholic  Action",  the  "Rural 
Catholic  Action",  etc' 

3.  Several  groups  of  priests  also  Issued 
declarations  praising  Allende  and  some  of 
them,  more  enthused,  visited  Allende  to  con- 
gratulate htm  for  the  victory. 
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4.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  election  a 
prayer  was  read  during  the  Mass  asking  God 
"to  make  people  fear  not  the  social  reforms". 
Some  parishioners  In  several  churches  called 
this  a  "sacrilege,"  with  priests  profiting  from 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  convince 
the  faithful  to  accept  the  marxlst  reforms 
which  are  antl-Christlan. 

5.  Rev.  Manuel  Segura  S.J.,  the  Jesuit  su- 
perior in  Chile,  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
all  Jesuit  priests  of  the  country,  qualifying 
the  marxlst  Unidade  Popular  program  as 
"authentically   Christian"." 

6.  The  Secretariate  of  the  National  Bishop's 
Conference  issued  a  declaration  stating  the 
willingness  of  the  bishops  to  cooperate  with 
the  new  government  social  revolution 
(24.09.70) 

7.  The  Preeldent  of  the  Bishop's  Confer- 
ence, msgr.  Jo66  Manuel  Santas  tried  to  calm 
those  who  feared  the  government  conunu- 
nlst  program.  He  said  there's  no  problem 
with  the  government  program,  since  "the 
work  would  be  the  same  for  whatever  Presi- 
dent".  (7.10.70) 

Theee  attitudes  show  that  the  aim  of  an 
impKirtant  part  of  the  Chilean  clergy,  and 
the  most  Influential  of  It,  was  to  eliminate 
apprehensions,  to  discourage  any  Catholic 
anti-communist  reaction  and  even  to  incor- 
porate themselves  as  parts  of  the  new  So- 
cialist State  machine. 

This  became  clear  with  Cardinal  Henrl- 
quez  attitudes:  first  bis  Joy  with  Allende's 
election,  his  celebration  of  a  thanks  giving 
solemn  Te  Deum  in  Santiago's  Cathedral, 
with  Allende  and  all  his  cabinet  present. 

Further  on  he  visited  Allende  to  transmit 
to  him  a  personal  message  of  congratulations 
from  Paul  VI  and  to  explain  that  his  soli- 
darity with  the  new  President  will  not  re- 
main only  In  words.  The  press  was  invited  to 
this  "fraternal"  encounter  and  reported 
about  the  great  friendship  reigning  there. 
Then  the  Cardinal  declared  to  the  press  bis 
"full  suppwrt"  of  Allende's  program.  Regard- 
ing the  eventual  injustices  he  would  com- 
mit applying  his  program,  he  said  there's  no 
problem,  since  every  regime  always  practices 
some  Injustices.* 

But  the  worse  had  yet  to  come.  And  it 
came  in  the  person  of  the  new  Papal  am- 
bassador in  Chile,  the  Nuncio  msgr.  Sotero 
Sanz.  When  he  presented  his  credentials  to 
Allende  in  a  official  ceremony,  he  declared 
in  a  speech  the  Church  sees  with  complai- 
sance the  government  program  of  social 
transformation  in  Chile.  And  he  granted  the 
full  help  of  the  Church  to  the  Marxist  Pro- 
gram in  order  that  Chile  can  accomplish  big 
progress.  At  the  same  time  he  transmitted 
to  Allende  more  "most  cordial  compliments" 
from  Paul  VI." 

PAUL    Vl'S    SILENCE 

All  these  scandals  occurred  in  the  Chilean 
Church  without  a  single  word  of  orientation 
or  of  doctrinal  clarification  coming  from 
Paul  VI,  in  spite  of  the  several  requests  for 
his  word. 

One  must  consider  this  in  the  light  of  the 
tremendous  Importance  of  the  Catholic  opin- 
ion in  Chile.  And  moreover,  the  decision  of 
the  election  was  In  the  hands  of  Congress, 
since  no  candidate  had  the  official  majority  In 
the  popular  vote.  The  Congress  was  domi- 
nated by  the  CJhrlstlan  Democratic  party,  a 
Catholic  party.  But  the  Catholic  deputies 
voted  in  mass  for  the  marxlst  candidate,  thus 
giving  him  the  Presidency. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Chilean  fall  is  due  In 
great  measure  to  the  communist  infiltration 
and  infiuence  In  the  Church.  However  this 
problem  Is  not  new.  Already  in  1968  the 
Chilean  Society  for  the  Defense  of  Tradition. 
Family  and  Property  sent  a  reverent  petition 
to  Paul  VI  denouncing  this  infiltration  and 
demanding      measures;       120,000      Catholic 
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Chileans  signed  it,  along  with  two  million 
South  Americans  who  signed  similar  petitions 
promoted  by  the  TFPs  of  BrasU,  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  But  Paul  VI  remained  silent 
ails  time  too. 

Now  that  Chile  Is  gone,  the  actions  and 
omissions  that  led  this  country  to  ruin  will 
be  Judged  by  the  Divine  Judge  and  by  the 
Tribunal  of  History. 

Will  History  this  time  be  the  teacher  of 
life?  Will  the  other  Latin  American  countries 


learn  something  of  from  whence  comes  the 
danger?  Or  else,  is  Chile  giving  the  pattern 
of  a  cascade  of  treasons  Emd  apostasies  that'll 
finish  with  a  general  red  rule  over  this  vast 
Continent?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
communist  infiltration  in  the  Church  is  not 
a  privilege  of  Chile.  The  situation  is  sim- 
ilar In  the  other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  TFP  is  alerting  the  peoples  of  America, 
hoping  "they'll  learn  from  the  Chilean 
tragedy." 


rOOTNOTES 

1  "xntlmas  Notlclas",  august  1909. 

» 'Clarln"  and  "Ultima  Hora",  24.13.69. 

'  NBL  Press  release. 

•  CUS  Magazine,  december  1970. 
» "Ste.  Catherine's  bulletin". 

•  "CEDOC",  339,  353,  253  and  367, 1971. 
■>  "CEDOC",  January  1971. 

»  "CEDOC",  January  1971. 
•"Ultima  Hora",  12.11.70. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son in,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  before  whom  nations 
rise  and  fall,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  holy 
city  Thou  are  bringing  on  earth  when 
death  and  pain  will  have  gone  and  all 
men  gather  in  the  light  of  Thy  presence. 
Help  us  to  repent  when  we  know  we 
have  sinned,  to  return  to  Thy  paths  when 
we  have  lost  the  way,  and  to  commit 
ourselves  to  Thee  while  time  remains. 
Teach  us  the  ways  of  peace — peace  with- 
in our  own  being,  the  peace  which  is  quiet 
strength,  and  peace  in  our  relations  witli 
others. 

Impart  Thy  grace  and  strength  to  aU 
whose  vocation  is  service  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Nation.  Overrule  our  igno- 
rance and  weakness  and  use  our  wisdom 
and  strength  to  bring  about  Thy  will — 
for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION      OF      THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Presidbint  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  10, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  HI, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  tlie  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Allen  J.  Ellenoek, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted  on  May  7.  1971,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  May  6, 1971 : 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  vrtthout  amend- 
ment: 

S.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  In  the 
cotton  ginning  report  dates   (Rept.  No.  92- 

By  Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
CXVII 881— Part  11 


Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  re- 
view committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from  any  county  within  a  State  (Rept.  No. 
92-98) . 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiire  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  1806.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  to  provide  for  insured  operating  and 
other  type  loans,  and  for  other  piuposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-99). 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  6,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  I>wight  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  to 
be  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  AIKEN 
OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  and  the  Rutland 
Daily  Herald,  both  published  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  carry  two  excellent  edi- 
torials on  Senator  Adcen,  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  this  body  and  second  in  seniority.  May 
I  say  to  the  Senate  that  they  are  both 
well  deserved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  two  editorials, 
one  frcMn  the  Burlington  Free  Press  en- 
titled "Regard  for  Senator  Aiken,"  and 
the  other  from  the  Rutland  Daily  Herald 
entitled  "A  Tribute  Well  Deserved." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  Well  Deserved 

From  the  standpoint  of  strict  ornithology, 
to  classify  Sen.  George  Aiken  with  the  "owls" 
is  to  put  him  closer  to  the  hawks  than  to  the 
dovee.  But  there  was  no  mistaking,  in  the 
affectionate  encomiums  at  the  senior  Ver- 
mont senator's  testimonial  in  Wlnooeltl  Sat- 
urday night,  that  the  quality  of  wisdom  is 
what  his  "classlflers"  have  in  mind. 

From  ttie  standix>lnt  of  human  endeavor. 
It  would  be  hard  to  classify  George  Aiken. 
Certain  Instincts  are  needed  to  survive  30 
years  in  the  predatory  atmosphere  of  tlie  UJ5. 
Senate.  To  have  done  that,  and  to  have 
satisfied  the  changing  demands  of  a  changing 
constituency.  Is  In  Itself  a  sign  of  no  small 
wisdom. 

The  praise,  banded  out  with  senatorial 
magnanimity  Saturday  night,  was  well 
deserved.  Vermont  Is  Indeed,  as  they  said, 
fortunate  in  having  George  Aiken  among  Its 
representatives  In  Washington.  The  Senate's 
senior  Republican  has  been  at  once  the 
symbol  of  Vermont's  enduring  qualities,  and 
a  force  for  changes  that  are  needed. 

If  George  Aiken  has  assumed  the  attitude 
of  the  quiet  countryman  a  little  bewildered 
by  his  surroundings  in  the  big  city,  that 
is  a  characteristic  of  more  birds  than  the 
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hawk,  the  dove,  and  the  owl.  It  is  knowi  as 
protective  coloration,  and  another  aspect  of 
that  Is  the  ever-preeent  red  necktie. 

But  anyone  who  thinks  he  Is  dealing;  ivlth 
Jxist  a  quiet  bewildered  man  from  the  cc  un 
try  Is  In  for  a  quick  surprise,  as  s  numlxr  of 
Presidents  have  learned  by  this  time.  And ,  we 
hope,  as  a  number  of  other  Presidents  are 
likely  to  leam. 

Some  of  George  Aiken's  constituents  ^ave 
criticized  his  bipartisan  positions  on  w^orld 
and  national  aflfalrs.  But  how  many  senators 
are  at  the  same  time  accorded  a  heajlthy 
respect  by  a  Republican  White  House  aid  a 
warm  friendship  by  the  Detnocratlc  majority 
leader? 

It  la  that  quality  of  George  Aiken  th*t  Is 
his  strength.  On  matters  of  farm  ismdj  on 
matters  of  help  to  the  poor,  on  the  matte^-  of 
a  war  he  regrets — to  all  of  those  subject^  he 
brings  the  same  honesty  that  has  gained  !hlm 
the  reepect  of  his  fellow  Vermonters  an4  his 
fellow  Americans. 


RsGARO  FOB  Senator  Aiken 

It  Is  appropriate  that  a  testimonial  dl^iier 
In  honor  of  U.S.  Senator  George  D.  Alkei,  at 
St.  IiUchael's  College  tonight,  coincides  |rlth 
the  national  observance  of  Law  Day.  ' 

Senator  Aiken,  during  his  40  years  In  i|ub- 
11c  service,  has  earned  the  deep  respect  land 
affection  of  millions  of  Americans.  He  Is  I  one 
of  the  nation's  most  influential  lawmakers — 
though  he  Is  respected  most  not  for  his  jaw- 
making  capability  but  rather  for  his  Ibdl- 
vldualistlc,  humanistic  ai;H>ro<^^  to  ^^^  \AB\t. 
of  lawmaking.  i 

We  have  often  heard  George  Aiken  |  de- 
scribed as  "a  man  of  contrary  opinion."  Cer- 
tainly nobody  takes  him  for  granted.  He  Can- 
not accurately  be  described  as  either  a  {lib- 
eral or  a  conservative.  He  Is  probably  ajRe- 
puWlcan  by  necessity  rather  than  ch(^lce; 
there  are  times  when  the  Democratic  Harty 
seems  more  enthused  about  Senator  A|ken 
than  the  Republican  Party. 

Certainly  George  Aiken  represents  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  as  effectively  and  as  fofth- 
rlgbtly  as  any  public  servant  could.  This  is  so 
because  he  is  obligated  to  no  special  Interests 
and  wedded  to  no  restrictive  philosophy,  and 
because  he  has  a  knack  of  communicating 
with — and  being  understood  by — ail  of:  his 
constituents  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  Presidents  and  other  high  ofllcials 
on  the  other.  ] 

One  of  the  more  perceptive  characteriza- 
tions of  Senator  Aiken  was  given  yesterday 
by  a  colleague  from  across  the  river.  Seniator 
Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire, 
characterized  Aiken  as  a  "mountain  of 
tegrlty.  honesty,  pvirpose  and  decency," 
added:  "His  common  sense  approach  to  pt'ob- 
lems  and  his  fidelity  to  principle  have  ft-eed 
him  from  categories  and  labels.  He  front*  for 
no  faction  and  disdains  harsh  partlaanthip. 
In  a  phrase,  George  Aiken  is  his  own  i)ian, 
speaking  from  his  own  conscience  fori  his 
own  people." 

Vermonters  may  disagree  with  Sen|ator 
Aiken's  positions  on  some  public  issues,;  but 
the  respect,  affection  and  admiration  forjthls 
senior  American  statesman  are  constant^  He 
and  hla  constituents  believe  In  each  other, 
and  this  fact  In  Itself  must  be  the  finest  trib- 
ute of  all  to  a  man  who  haa  served  Ven^ont 
so  nobly  over  these  past  fotir  decades 


He 

in- 

and 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
HUGHES  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnte4  Id 
the  Record  an  Interview  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
HuGHzs).  published  in  the  C?hriatoan 
Science  Monitor  of  May  6,  1971.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  one  of  the  Out- 
standing Members  of  this  body — a  «ian 
of  tremendous  integrity  and  imderst^nd- 


ing.  I  believe  that  the  publishing  of  this 
interview  is  well  deserved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

YOTJ  Need  CoNrmENcs  To  Seek  Presdjenct 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Maybe  It's  the  deep,  boom- 
ing voice  of  the  big  man.  Or  maybe  his  poise 
and  confidence. 

Whatever  It  Is,  Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  a 
relative  newcomer  in  Washington,  is  some- 
how able  to  say  he's  Interested  In  running 
for  president  without  being  charged — at 
least,    very   much — with    political    audacity. 

Yet  the  question  is  asked — what.  Indeed, 
does  the  Iowa  Senator  think  he  can  bring  to 
the  presidency? 

"My  answer,''  the  Senator  said  in  an  in- 
terview here,  "will  not  be  a  modest  answer — 
but  you  are  not  looking  for  a  modest  answer. 

"To  begin  with,  to  approach  this  position 
with  the  idea  of  possibly  deciding  to  seek 
the  presidency,  you  must  first  be  convinced 
that  you  can  fill  the  job  administratively  and 
thAt  you  can  cope  with  the  Immense  domes- 
tic and  foreign-affairs  problems." 

LEAOEBSHIP   accented 

"But  you  also  must  be  convinced  that  you 
have  the  quality  of  leadership  within  your- 
self to  unite  the  American  people.  .  .  . 

"Governmentally,  my  experience  ranges 
from  being  a  commissioner  in  state  govern- 
ment to  three  terms  as  governor  and  now  In 
the  United  States  Senate   (since  1968) . 

"I  think  that  If  I  finally  make  that  deci- 
sion [to  run  for  president)  and  come  to  the 
point  of  seeking  the  nomination,  I  have  the 
capability. 

"Now  If  you  dldnt  have  that  confidence, 
you  shouldn't  seek  the  presidency — ever. 
I  have  a  native  ability  to  assimilate  things 
rapidly.  I  gain  from  experience  rapidly.  And 
I  think  when  you  surround  yourself  with 
the  proper  people,  the  advisers,  the  right 
people  also  In  the  administrative  sector  of 
the  government,  that  all  the  facilities  are 
there  to  get  the  job  done." 

COMMTTMENTS  NOTED 

What  did  he  think  he  could  accomplish 
as  president? 

"Well,  I've  been  trying  to  do  a  number 
of  things  over  the  last  several  years.  I  have 
tried  to  alter  the  positions  of  our  country 
in  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  .  .  . 

"I  have  been  committed  to  reorganization 
of  the  Democratic  Party  .  .  .  I  have  been 
committed  to  congressional  reform,  partlc- 
uarly  of  the  seniority  system.  .  .  . 

"Now  If  this  commitment  leads  to  my  seek- 
ing the  nomination  for  the  presidency.  111 
be  very  eager  to  accept  the  chai:engc — If  I 
find  sufficient  public  support  to  do  it." 

What,  precisely,  is  bis  view  on  the  Vietnam 
war? 

"I  think  our  programs  right  now  in  Viet- 
nam are  going  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  future. 
Our  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon  is  going  to 
continue  the  war  rather  than  end  It. 

CRmCISM  EXPRESSED 

"I  think,  though,  that  the  administration 
is  trying  desperately  to  wind  the  war  down 
and  Is  following  what  it  believes  Is  the  best 
way  to  do  It,  including  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

"But  I  think  the  administration  has.  In 
fact,  spread  the  war. 

"We  are  reducing  our  number  of  men  In 
Vietnam;  but  we're  keeping  our  tremendous 
support  of  air  commitments  Involved  there. 

"The  administration  has  hung  some  con- 
tingencies on  total  withdrawal  that  I  think 
means  we're  going  to  have  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  in  Indo-Chlna  for  probably  the  next 
two  or  three  decades  like  we've  had  In 
Korea — only  with  the  possibility  of  more 
men  in  Indo-Chlna  because  it's  a  more  dif- 
ficult situation." 

Isn't  there  also  a  good  chance  that  the 


President's  withdrawal  policy  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  success? 

"I  pray  to  God  that  he  does  succeed.  Tou 
know,  I'm  not  praying  for  his  failure  In 
order  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  a  political 
issue  of  the  matter.  I  really  pray  that  he 
succeeds.  I  pray  that  he  can  reduce  our  man- 
power to  a  very  minimum  level.  I  also  pray 
that  he  may  decide  to  totally  disengage,  get 
out." 

END    THE    WAR    FIRST 

What  are  the  priorities  In  this  country? 

"First  thing  is  to  end  the  war.  With  that 
you  create  at  least  some  greater  financial 
ability  and  certainly  100  percent  Improved 
psychological  ability  of  meeting  the  problems 
at  home. 

"Then  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  re- 
order some  of  the  programs  we  have.  I  opposed 
the  SST  ae  a  financial  commitment  among 
other  things,  even  though  It  may  have  cre- 
ated Jobs.  I  think  there  are  other  and  better 
ways  those  Jobs  can  be  created — that  the 
same  craftamen  and  the  same  engineers  can 
be  used. 

"Legislation  for  reconversions  from  a  war 
to  a  peace  economy  should  have  been  insti- 
tuted both  by  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress years  ago.  It  hasn't  been. 

"I  think  we  must  give  first  priority  to 
meeting  human  needs — health,  education, 
and  welfare.  Jobs  and  opportunity,  and  so 
on." 

Is  there  a  possibility  of  his  announcing 
early  for  the  presidency? 

"No,  It  isn't  very  conceivable  because  I 
just  don't  see  the  advantage  of  doing  it 
that  way — other  than  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting some  money  earlier.  I  don't  think  the 
advantages  politically  are  there.  The  risks 
are  higher  in  doing  It.  I  think  everyone  in 
America  will  gradually  know  that  I'm  mov- 
ing toward  a  commitment  to  make  the  race. 
And  that's  obviously  what  I  am  doing." 

When  will  the  decision  be  made? 

"Probably  very  late  this  year  or  very  early 
next  year." 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  cele- 
brated one  of  its  major  holidays,  known 
simply  as  Clnco  de  Mayo,  or  May  5.  It 
commemorates  the  victory  of  Mexican 
forces  in  1862  over  the  army  of  Napoleon 
m,  then  Emperor  of  France. 

France,  taking  advantage  of  Mexican 
difHcultles  and  the  internal  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  its  own 
Civil  War,  defied  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  attempted  to  impose  a  monarchy  on 
Mexico.  The  French  and  Mexican  armies 
met  on  May  4.  a  few  miles  south  of 
Puebla.  When  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  the  following  day,  the  French 
were  in  full  retreat. 

France  eventually  was  able  to  secure 
the  throne  for  Ferdinand  Maximilian  and 
force  into  exile  the  great  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Benito  Juarez.  But  the  courage  and 
valor  shown  by  the  Mexicans  on  May  4 
and  5,  1962,  were  not  to  be  denied.  After 
a  brief  Interlude  of  monarchy,  constitu- 
tional rule  was  restored. 

The  Joy  of  Mexicans  on  this  holiday  Is 
also  our  own — not  only  because  of  the 
presence  of  so  many  Mexican  Americans 
in  our  country,  but  because  the  victory  of 
May  5,  symbolizes  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  cherished  by  all  Americans. 
President  Juarez  served  during  the  same 
period  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  men 
lived  the  democratic  dream.  Both  men 
presided  over  the  unification  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  Their  common  com- 
mitment to  government  of  the  people  and 
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to  cooperation  between  our  nations  con- 
tinues to  live  in  our  day.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  close  personal  relationship  which 
existed  between  Mexican  President  Adol- 
fo  Lopez  Mateos  and  our  own  John  V. 
Kennedy;  and  between  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  have  every  hope  and  confidence  that 
the  same  relationship  will  exist  between 
the  current  President  of  Mexico,  Luis 
Echeverria.  and  President  Nixon. 

Concurrent  with  these  developments. 
Members  of  our  respective  Congresses 
have  also  done  much  to  kindle  the  spirit 
of  friendship  with  periodic  meetings.  In 
fact  they  meet  again  on  the  27th  of  this 
month  in  Mexico  in  the  11th  annual 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference.  I  like  to  think  that  it  is 
more  than  Just  coincidence  that  we  are 
meeting  in  the  month  of  May — a  month 
of  glory  for  Mexico  and  of  friendship  for 
both  our  nations. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  J.  ED- 
GAR HOOVERS  DIRECTORSHIP 
OF  THE  FBI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  tenm-e  as  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  recent 
years  and  more  so  in  recent  days,  he  has 
been  imder  attack  both  personally  and, 
as  far  as  the  Bureau  itself  it,  too,  has  felt 
the  lash. 

It  is  my  belief  that  over  the  years.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
his  most  diflQcult  position  and  has  tried 
to  carry  out  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  By  and  large,  the  Bureau  has 
served  effectively  through  its  offices 
throughout  the  land.  Including  those  In 
Montana  in  the  control  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  mistakes  have 
been  made  as  they  would  be  made  in  any 
organization.  But  it  is  my  impression 
that  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  the  best  he 
could  in  behalf  of  his  coimtry. 

If  there  are  those  who  have  legitimate 
complaints,  they  should  present  the 
evidence  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committee.  If  that  is  done,  these  com- 
mittees will  hold  hearings  and  will  return 
a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
and  the  testimony  presented. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  desist  in 
our  personal  attacks  on  the  Director  and 
let  the  evidence,  testimony,  and  facts  be 
presented  and  judged  by  the  appropriate 
committees.  Until  proven  otherwise.  Mr. 
Hoover  deserves  support  and  confidence. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  have  our  trust  if  It  Is  to  function 
effectively,  if  It  is  to  carry  out  the  job 
for  which  the  Congress  created  It. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  It. 


SECRETARY     OF     STATE     ROGERS' 
VISIT  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State,  William  P. 
Rogers,  returns  today  from  a  very  Im- 
portant trip  to  the  Middle  East. 

While  it  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  assess 
*e  results  of  that  trip.  It  Is  not  too  early 


to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  excel- 
lent way  in  which  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  has  conducted  himself  and  the 
outstanding  credit  he  has  been  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

I,  for  one,  liave  great  hopes  that  this 
effort  will  prove  successful. 

We  wecome  him  back  after  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  important  mission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  fn»n  Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  in  his  remarks  about 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State, 
William  P.  Rogers. 

Secretary  Rogers  has,  in  my  opinion, 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East  with  due  regard  to  the  situation  as 
it  affects  both  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs. 

I  have  supported  his  policy  from  the 
very  b^inning.  I  still  support  it  because 
I  think  he  is  on  the  right  track.  I  hope 
that,  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  visit, 
there  will  develop  a  situation  which  will 
bring  about  some  hope  for  peace  in  that 
area  and,  thereby,  to  present  a  possible 
confrontation  among  the  great  powers 
which  might  come  about  if  it  is  not 
achieved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
Chamber  we  often  hear  criticism  of  the 
administration  poUcy  in  international  af- 
fairs. However,  today  we  have  already 
heard  from  our  assistant  minority  lead- 
er and  the  majority  leader  words  of 
praise  for  Secretary  Rogers  and  the  mis- 
sion he  has  Just  completed.  I  trust  that 
before  the  day  is  over  we  will  hear  a  good 
deal  of  much-deserved  praise  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  Secre- 
tary Rogers'  trip  to  the  Mideast. 

In  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  once  again  re- 
newed hopes  for  peace  in  that  explosive 
area  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Rogers'  initiatives  toward  a 
peaceful,  political  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  have  achieved  a  cease- 
fire since  early  last  August  and  have  now 
brought  the  i>artles  involved  into  indirect 
negotiation  for  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  ITie  Secretary  and  his  able  as- 
sociate. Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  Slsco, 
are  persistent  In  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
Middle  East  problem.  They  deserve  much 
credit. 

COLLOQUY  ON  A  VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Collo- 
quy— Friedman :  Is  a  Nation  Justified  In 
Compelling  Physical  Servitude  Prom  an 
Individual?"  published  in  the  Montana 
Review  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  April  16,  1971.  This  arti- 
cle expresses  Professor  FMedman's  views 
on  a  volunteer  army,  which  I  support.  I 
believe  his  arguments  warrant  inclusion 
in  the  Record.  I  am  happy  to  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  which,  I 
believe,  will  be  voting  on  this  Issue  soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Friedman:   "Is  a  Nation  Jcstified  in  Com- 
PEixiNC  Phtsical  SERvrrtJDE  From  an  Indi- 

VIDOAL?" 

MUton  Friedman,  currently  a  Newsweek 
magazine  columnist  and  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomies at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
an  advisor  to  both  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater, 
R-Arlz.,  and  to  President  Nixon.  He  is  known 
ae  the  nation's  foremost  conservative 
economist,  but  having  served  on  the  Gates 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force,  Dr.  Friedman  also  speaks  out  on  such 
social  Issues  as  the  draft.  He  is  the  author 
of  14  books  on  various  aspects  of  economics. 
The  Interview  was  conducted  lor  The  Mon- 
tana Review  by  Kalmln  Feature  Editor  Gary 
South  during  Dr.  Friedman's  Mansfield  Lec- 
ture visit  to  the  University  April  9. 

Review:  Mr.  Friedman,  you  have  served  on 
the  Gates  Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Force,  and  I  know  you  have  strong 
feelings  about  the  draft.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is,  as  probably  the  foremost  conserva- 
tive economist  In  the  country,  what  consider- 
ations brought  you  to  your  long-time  advo- 
cacy of  an  all-vol\inteer  armed  force,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  is  generally  considered  a 
liberal  position? 

Friedman:  But  It  isn't;  It's  quite  the  op- 
posite! This  is  Just  a  misuse  of  the  word 
"liberal"  and  a  misunderstanding  of  history. 
I'm  a  conservative  only  in  the  sense  that 
I'm  a  true  liberal:  I  beUeve  in  Individual 
freedom.  It  Is  the  believers  in  individual 
freedom  who  have  always  been  in  favor  of 
a  volunteer  armed  force  and  opposed  to  con- 
scription. It's  the  liberals — in  the  modern 
sense,  In  the  American  sense — who  have  been 
proponents  of  the  draft. 

It's  amazing.  I'm  sure  you  know  of  Sen. 
Robert  Taft.  He  was  called  Mr.  Republican, 
and  he  was  a  great  conservative.  Sen.  Taft, 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
(in  the  1952  Republican  primaries),  one  of 
his  planks  was  abolishing  the  draft  and  hav- 
ing an  all-volunteer  army.  Indeed,  during 
World  War  II,  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
voted  against  the  draft. 

In  1964,  you  may  remember  that  there  was 
a  Presidential  candidate  by  the  name  of  Barry 
Goldwater.  I  suppose  you  would  call  him  a 
conservative  also.  Did  you  happen  to  know 
that  one  of  the  main  planks  In  his  platform 
was  abolishing  the  draft  and  having  a  vol- 
unteer armed  force?  President  Johnson  would 
be  regarded  as  a  liberal.  He  was  running 
against  Mr.  Goldwater.  He  did  not  commit 
himself  to  the  volunteer  force. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  a  volunteer  army  all  along, 
have  been  pec^le  like  myself  who  fundamen- 
tally believe  In  individual  freedom  .  .  .  and 
an  unwillingness  to  see  the  government  exert 
too  much  control  over  Individuals. 

Review :  Some  critics  of  the  volimteer  army 
have  surmised  that  the  draft  has  made  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  more  acute  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  because  If  all  conscription  were 
ended  we  probably  would  not  feel  the  trauma 
that  we  do  when  our  brothers,  sons,  nephews, 
etc..  are  drafted  to  fight  in  that  war.  Do  you 
agree  with  this  position? 

Friedman:  No,  I  believe  the  effect  of  a 
draft  or  volunteer  army  on  what  our  mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy  would  be  Is  a  very 
complicated  issue,  and  there  are  no  simple 
answers  possible.  There  are  forces  working 
In  both  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
Is  the  force  you  suggest.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  you  had  had  a  volunteer  army  and  not 
a  drafted  army  at  the  time  that  Vietnam 
arose  and  escalated.  President  Johnson  could 
not  have  escalated  it  without  going  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  funds  to  hire  additional 
soldiers  to  man  the  forces.  And  then,  that 
would  have  forced  a  public  consideration  of 
the  desirability  of  escalating  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

As  it  wae — ^wlth  the  draft — the  President 
did  not  have  to  go  to  Congress,  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  telephone  over  to  Oen.  Eershey  and 
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tell  him  to  send  a  few  thousand  more  t  odles 
to  the  armed  forces.  So,  on  that  sld* .  the 
existence  of  the  draft  would  maXe  It  rither 
easier  for  a  President  to  engage  In  mlJtary 
Intervention. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  been  inclined  ta  be- 
lieve that  you  would  have  more  senslbl(  i  for- 
eign policy  with  a  volxinteer  armed  iforce 
than  without.  And  the  reason  Is,  that  H  you 
have  a  foreign  adventure  that  Is  popi^ar — 
If  It  Is  backed  by  the  bulk  of  the  people-fthen 
It  will  be  easy  to  get  volunteers.  You  have, 
as  It  were,  an  additional  method  of  v(tlng. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  have  a  foreign 
adventure  which  Is  not  popular.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  get  volunteers.  And  that  will  taean 
that  m  order  to  get  volunteers  you'll  have 
to  raise  the  pay  much  more,  you'll  have 
greater  expenditures  and  youll  have  much 
more  political  opposition.  So,  on  the  ^hole, 
I  would  say,  I  think  a  volunteer  force  «ould 
either  leave  the  formulation  of  foreign  p  oUcy 
unchanged  or,  If  anything.  Improve  It  sjme- 
IwhtLt. 

t  COSTS 

Review:  As  an  economist,  what  aboun  the 
costs  of  an  all-volunteer  army?  I  recai:  the 
Army  Draft  Report  of  1966  charged  it  would 
cost  approximately  $30  billion.  Is  this  ai  i  ac- 
curate figure? 

Friedman:  No.  First  of  all,  the  question  Is 
what  you  mean  by  costs.  When  people  talk 
about  additional  cost,  they  are  looking  at 
budgetary  expense,  at  what  goes  tlut>ugh 
the  budget.  The  true  cost  of  a  voluiteer 
army — if  you  count  In  all  costs — Is  riuch 
lower  than  the  cost  of  a  conscripted  army. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  Is  that  i?hen 
you  conscript  a  man,  you  essentially  lit  pose 
a  tax  on  him. 

If  I've  got  a  young  man  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  serve  In  the  armed  force  for,  let's  say. 
$6,000  a  year,  but  I  actually  pay  him  lonly 
$2,500  a  year  (which  Is  not  far  from  What 
he  Is  now  getting  paid  Including  par  In 
kind — food,  clothes  and  housing)  then  In 
effect  I  am  Imposing  something  like  k  60 
per  cent  Income  tax  on  him.  If  I  tena  my 
books  right,  I  ought  to  treat  that  60  per  pent 
Income  tax  as  part  of  government  recaipts, 
and  then  the  expenses  of  hiring  him  as  {part 
of  government  expenditures.  If  I  keptj  my 
books  in  that  way,  the  total  cost  of  a  Icon- 
scripted  army  would  be  higher  than  the|co8t 
of  a  volunteer  force,  because  with  a  pon- 
scrlpted  army  you  use  manpower  mucW  less 
efficiently,  you  have  a  much  greater  turn- 
over; you  have  shorter  terms  of  service  and, 
therefore,  need  more  people  to  be  trained. 

If  you  look  at  not  the  money  costs,  i  but 
the  physical  cost.  In  order  to  achieve  a  given 
military  effectiveness  you  need  a  smkller 
armed  force  with  a  volunteer  army  than  with 
a  conscripted  army,  because  of  the  slewer 
turnover  and  the  saving  In  training.  In  acdi- 
tlon,  if  you  have  a  volunteer  army,  the  men 
who  serve  In  the  armed  forces  are  those  who 
least  dislike  doing  so,  for  whom  this  is  the 
best  alternative.  If  you  conscript  people,  you 
force  some  to  serve  for  whom  It  Is  a  great 
cross.  That  also  makes  the  cost  of  a  con- 
scripted army  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  you  have  all  sorlfe  of 
costs  to  people  other  than  the  armed  fix'ces 
and  other  than  the  government  that  aien't 
counted  in.  You  have  youngsters  who  gjo  to 
college  in  order  to  stay  out  of  the  artaied 
forces  who  otherwise  would  not  do  so.  You 
have  draft-induced  fathers.  You  have  dsaft- 
Induced  ministers.  You  have  people  who!  flee 
to  Canada  In  order  to  get  out  of  it.  l^ow, 
all  of  those  ought  to  be  charged  up  (n  a 
proper  accounting  as  costs  of  a  conscripted 
army.  If  you  made  your  accounting  right, 
there  lant  any  doubt  that  a  volunteer  afmy 
costs  less  than  a  conscripted  army.  I 

BLACKS 

Review:  Some  Senate  liberals — Kennedy 
and  Bayh  among  them — have  charged  that 
under  a  volunteer  army  you  would  haye  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  blacks  than  we 


now  have.  I  understand  some  senators  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Bill  last  year — which  would  have 
established  the  basis  for  an  all-volunteer 
force — on  that  basis.  You  have  been  quoted 
In  the  Chicago  Dally  News  as  saying  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  a  radical 
change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the 
armed  forces  be  brought  about  under  an  all- 
volunteer  system.  How  do  you  reconcile  these 
two  views? 

Friedman:  Well,  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Bayh  are  simply  wrong;  they  have  not  done 
their  homework  and  looked  at  the  facts.  But 
there  are  two  separate  Issues.  One  Issue  Is 
what  would  happen,  and  the  second  Issue  Is 
let's  suppose  you  did  get  an  Increase  In  blacks. 
Is  that  necessarily  bad. 

On  the  first  Issue  of  what  would  happen. 
the  facts  are  very  simple.  Of  the  present 
armed  forces,  In  the  first  place,  the  percentage 
of  blacks  Is  slightly  lower  than  the  percent- 
age of  blacks  In  the  population — roughly  the 
same,  but  a  little  lower.  Second,  of  the  pres- 
ent armed  force  something  over  60  per  cent 
are  true  volunteers.  I  use  the  words  "true 
volunteers"  In  order  to  distinguish  between 
the  people  who  volunteer  only  to  avoid  the 
draft — the  draft-Induced  volunteers — and  the 
others. 

Now.  all  men  who  are  in  their  second  term 
of  service  are  tnie  volunteers,  because  no- 
body has  to  re-enllst  to  avoid  the  draft.  Most 
officers  are  true  volunteers.  Of  the  men  In  the 
first  term  of  service,  we  have  had  some  ex- 
tensive studies  which  suggest  that  about 
one-half  the  people  who  volunteer  are  true 
volunteers,  and  one-half  are  draft-induced. 
If  you  add  up  these  categories,  you  find  that 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  armed  forces  now 
are  true  volunteers.  Well,  shifting  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force  can  only  affect  the  other  40 
per  cent.  Even  if  It  makes  a  drastic  change 
In  40  per  cent.  It  cannot  change  drastically 
the  character  of  the  armed  forces. 

Now,  If  you  look  at  the  40  per  cent,  we  have 
made  many  studies  and  looked  at  whatever 
evidence  we  could,  and  it  seems  as  if  with  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  you'd  get  roughly 
the  same  ratio  of  blacks  and  whites  as  you 
now  do.  Let  me  point  out  that  Improving  the 
pay  of  the  first-termers  will  raise  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  armed  force  to  whites  more 
than  it  will  to  blacks.  The  reason  Is  that 
whites  now  have  better  opportunities  on  the 
outside  than  blacks;  hence,  a  raise  In  pay 
would  mean  more  to  the  whites. 

It  might  be  that  you  would  get  a  slight 
increase  In  the  fraction  of  blacks.  It  might 
go  from  Its  present  10  to  12  per  cent  to  13, 
14  or  16  per  cent.  But  there  cannot  be  any- 
thing like  an  all-black  army;  It  Is  a  figment 
of  the  imagination  of  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Bayh. 

But  in  the  second  place,  let's  suppose  you 
did  have  an  Increase  In  the  fractions  of 
blacks.  Is  that  a  bad  thing?  Not  at  all.  Why 
would  you  have  such  an  Increase?  Because 
blacks  regard  this  as  a  better  oppwrtunlty 
than  other  things  you  have.  Now,  It's  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me  how  you  help  the  blacks 
by  preventing  them  from  taking  what  they 
regard  as  a  better  opportunity.  .  .  .  We  ought 
not  to  deny  blacks  an  opportunity.  .  .  .  It's 
bad  If  you  force  them  to  do  It,  but  It's  not 
bad  If  they  do  it  voluntarily. 

So.  I  would  say  that  Kennedy  and  Bayh  are 
wrong  about  the  facts.  But  they  are  equally 
wrong  on  their  philosophy. 

MESCEN  ARIES 

Review:  Another  fear  that  was  voiced  in 
regard  to  an  all-volunteer  army  was  that  It 
would  be  an  army  of  mercenaries,  operating 
not  on  the  basis  of  patriotic  duty  but  on  the 
basis  of  pecuniary  reward,  and  that  this 
would  Increase  the  threat  of  military  suprem- 
acy in  this  country.  Is  this  a  legitimate  fear? 

Friedman:  No,  it  Is  not.  During  the  course 
of  the  Oates  Commission  hearings  a  high 
Army  official  made  the  statement  that  he  did 
not  want  an  army  of  mercenaries.  I  said  to 
him,   "General,  would  you  rather  have  an 


army  of  slaves?"  He  drew  back  and  said.  "I 
don't  like  to  hear  our  men  referred  to  as 
slaves."  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  like  to 
hear  patriotic  volunteers  referred  to  as  mer- 
cenaries." 

Let's  go  to  the  fundamentals.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  shifting  to  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  would  Increase  the  Influence 
which  the  military  can  have?  The  answer  to 
that  Is,  as  I've  already  said,  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  armed  forces  are  now  volunteers,  and 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  .he  officers  are 
volunteers.  It's  the  officers  who  exert  influ- 
ence, not  the  enlisted  man.  The  idea  that  the 
foot  soldier  in  his  first  two  yeexs  somehow 
has  some  effect  on  protecting  the  ooimtry 
from  military  influence  is  nonsense. 

Moreover,  If  you  look  at  historical  expert- 
lence.  It's  tragic.  As  you  know,  there  is  an 
army  Junta  which  is  now  in  dictatorial  con- 
trol of  Greece.  Do  you  suppose  the  armed 
forces  of  Greece  are  raised  by  conscription  or 
by  volunteers?  By  conscription.  The  same 
thing  was  true  in  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
same  thing  was  true  under  Napolean  in 
France. 

In  the  course  of  our  work  for  the  Gates 
Commission,  we  had  the  research  staff  make 
a  study  of  all  South  American  countries  and 
classify  them  according  to  whether  they  had 
volunteer  or  conscripted  armed  forces,  nnd 
according  to  the  number  of  military  coups 
they  had  had.  And  it  turned  out  that  the 
countries  with  conscripted  forces  had  some- 
what larger  numbers  of  coups  than  the  coun- 
tries with  volvuiteer  forces. 

Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
had  volunteer  armed  forces  over  long  periods 
of  time.  These  are  all  coimtries  in  which  the 
military  has  been  subservient  In  the  political 
system,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  threat. 
So.  I  think  that  the  fear  that  shifting  to  a 
volunteer  force  would  be  politically  harmful 
Is.  again,  a  figment  of  the  Imagination. 

NIXON 

Review:  President  Nixon  has  stated  that 
we  could  have  an  all-volim,teer  army  after 
the  Vietnam  war  has  ended,  and  In  state- 
ments you  have  made,  you've  stated  that  we 
should  have  had  a  volunteer  force  "yester- 
day." What  with  the  recent  House  vote  ex- 
tending the  draft,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
Administration's  lack  of  forcefulness  on  the 
Issue? 

Friedman:  Well,  the  House  vote  Is  very 
good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  volunteer 
armed  force.  In  the  first  place,  the  House 
came  within  two  votes  of  passing  only  a  one- 
year  extension.  It  finally  passed  a  two-year 
extension;  every  previous  draft  extension  has 
been  a  four-year  extension. 

Second,  the  F>resldent  recommended  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  first-term  pay  as  a  way 
of  getting  to  a  volunteer  force.  The  House 
not  only  accepted  that,  but  tripled  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  recommended.  So 
If  what  passed  the  House  gets  through  the 
Senate,  I  think  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
a  volunteer  armed  force  In  the  next  year  or 
two. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  President's  posi- 
tion. President  Nixon  has  always  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  a  volunteer  armed  force.  Once 
again,  this  goes  back  to  your  very  first  ques- 
tion. He's  been  In  the  tradition  of  Bob  Taft 
and  the  true  liberal  Republican  view.  He  ap- 
pointed the  Gates  Commission,  and  that 
Commission  recommended  essentially  a  pol- 
icy of  increasing  first-term  pay  and  chang- 
ing other  conditions  in  such  a  way  to  get  to 
a  volunteer  force.  The  President  has  not 
been  pushing  it  as  fast  as  the  Conunisslon 
would  like,  and  the  main  reason  for  that  has 
been  the  budgetary  problem.  But  I  think  the 
proposal  as  it  now  stands  does  not  require 
our  being  out  of  Vietnam  before  we  have  an 
all-volunteer  force.  And  I  think  that  If  what 
Is  now  before  Congress  Is  passed,  we  will 
probably  have  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
within  a  year. 

Review:  On  a  more  theoretical  basis,  as  a 
long-time  advocate  of  less  governmental  in- 
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terference  with  individuals,  what.  In  your 
opinion,  are  the  ethical  questions  Involved 
In  the  whole  idea  of  conscription? 

Friedman:  The  fundamental  ethical  ques- 
tion Is  under  what  circumstances.  If  any.  Is 
a  nation  Jxistlfied  In  compelling  physical 
servitude  from  an  Indlvldvial.  Now,  on  that 
ethical  issue,  let  me  say  that  I  could  accept 
such  conscription  in  time  of  major  war,  such 
gg  World  War  n.  where  there  Is  an  over- 
whelming national  survival  problem. 

I  may  say  that  even  under  these  condi- 
tions, I  would  prefer  to  do  without  conscrip- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  we  had  to  have 
conscription  during  World  War  II.  .  .  .  My 
own  personal  Individual  feeling  would  be 
against  a  draft  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, because  I  believe  that  If.  In  fact, 
the  survival  of  the  nation  were  at  stake, 
there  would  be  no  problem  In  getting  the 
great  bulk  of  people  to  volunteer  to  serve  .  . . 
I  do  not  believe  the  government  has  the 
right  to  compel  Individuals  to  perform  des- 
ignated physical  services  as  a  condition  of 
citizenship. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


■raE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  world  has  been  faced  with  the  threat 
of  an  international  monetary  crisis.  Once 
again,  the  strength  of  the  dollar  has 
come  imder  attack. 

The  immediate  cause  was  the  sugges- 
tion last  Monday  by  four  German  eco- 
nomic research  institutes  that  the  Ger- 
man mark  be  allowed  to  float  and  find  a 
new  level  of  parity  vis-a-vis  the  dollar. 
This  led  to  a  speculative  surge  into  marks, 
forcing  the  German  Bimdesbank  on 
Tuesday  alone  to  buy  $1  billion  worth  of 
dollars  to  try  to  support  the  dollar  at  the 
official  minimum  exchange  rate  of  $1  to 
3.63  marks.  When  the  Bundesbank  could 
no  longer  keep  up  with  the  demand,  the 
German  Gtovemment  ordered  the  Bim- 
desbank to  suspend  Its  foreign  exchange 
transactions  until  today.  Other  coimtries 
followed  suit  and  suspended  foreign  ex- 
change transactions. 

Over  the  weekend,  following  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  Common  Market 
finance  ministers,  the  West  German 
Government  decided  to  "float"  the  mark, 
which  will  temporarily  make  it  a  more 
expensive  currency.  The  government  of 
the  Netherlands  also  reacted  by  going  to 
a  floating  rate  for  its  guilder.  Switzerland 
and  Austria  revalued  their  currencies 
upward. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  monetary 
crisis  may  have  been  resolved — although 
that  is  by  no  means  certain — because 
of  the  action  of  these  European  govern- 
ments. But  the  fimdamental  reasons  for 
its  existence  remain,  and  I  believe  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  examine  them  care- 
fully and  take  prompt  action  to  fore- 
stall new  attacks  on  the  dollar. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar  is  the  massive 
balance  -of-pajf  ments  deficits  the  United 


States  has  been  accumulating  in  recent 
years,  coupled  with  national  economic 
policies  which  are  not  responsive  to  our 
current  priorities. 

Let  us  look  first  at  national  economic 
policy.  We  must  take  steps  to  curb  in- 
flation, increase  emplojrment  and  make 
U.S.  Industry  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Both  management  and  labor  must  ex- 
ercise genuine  restraints  on  wage  and 
price  increases.  P^irther  escalation  of 
wages  and  prices  will  only  prolong  in- 
flation, hurt  the  consumer  and  destroy 
America's  ability  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

We  must  provide  incentives  for  Ameri- 
can industry  to  modernize  and  become 
more  eflQcient.  This  means  that  economic 
inducements  must  be  employed. 

For  that  reason,  I  endorse  wholeheart- 
edly the  proposed  Treasury  regulations 
for  more  realistic  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

They  would  allow  American  business 
to  invest  in  more  modem  equipment, 
thereby  increasing  productivity,  increas- 
ing employment,  reducing  inflation,  and 
helping  the  United  States  to  become 
more  competitive  in  international  mar- 
kets. 

A  tax  reduction  or  a  si>eed-up  in  the 
reductions  contained  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  would  be  ill-advised  when  we 
face  a  $15  to  $20  billion  deficit  in  the 
budget  this  year.  Rather,  we  should  take 
steps  to  reduce  Federal  outlays  so  that 
expenditures  can  be  brought  back  in  line 
with  revenues. 

And,  in  that  regard,  we  must  also 
strive  to  make  the  Government  more  effi- 
cient. It  has  been  estimated,  for  example, 
that  implementation  of  the  President's 
Executive  Reorganization  Plan  could  save 
$5  billion  a  year,  in  addition  to  making 
the  Government  more  responsive  to  the 
unmet  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Second,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  restore  stability  to  our  economy,  we 
must  reassess  our  national  priorities,  our 
national  interests,  and  our  national  se- 
curity requirements. 

We  must  move  more  boldly  to  end 
American  participation  in  an  Asian  land 
war  which  has  already  cost  this  Nation 
more  than  50,000  lives  and  $121.5  billion 
by  the  Department  of  Defense's  own 
estimate.  It  is  a  war  which  has  never  been 
in  our  national  interest  and  which  actu- 
ally militates  against  our  national  secu- 
rity by  squandering  our  military  man- 
power, depleting  our  military  inven- 
tories, diverting  money  and  energies  from 
urgent  domestic  needs,  dividing  our  peo- 
ple and  weakening  our  national  spirit. 

To  put  our  economic  house  in  order, 
we  must  reevaluate  the  enormously  ex- 
pensive, new  weapons  systems  which — if 
sdl  are  continued — will  further  enlarge 
the  defense  budget  even  after  we  have 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  Choices  must 
be  made.  We  can  afford  only  those  weap- 
ons systems  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security. 

Last  year  the  United  States  spent  more 
than  $2.5  billion  for  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  and  the  Poseidon.  Minute- 


man  ni  missiles  cost  $589  million,  and 
DOD  has  asked  for  another  $839  million 
for  these  missiles  in  flscal  1972.  The 
F-111,  grounded  again  for  safety  reasons, 
cost  $666  milUon  last  year  and  represents 
a  total  investment  of  $8  billion.  The 
C-5A,  anoUier  problem  plane,  cost  $621 
million.  Millions  upon  millions  are  spent 
on  P-4's,  F-14's,  P-15'8,  SRAM's,  SAM's 
and  ULMS.  Somewhere  we  must  define 
limits  to  such  spending. 

We  must  be  more  creative  and  con- 
structive in  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks.  We  should  seek  zero-level 
ABM  a  freeze  on  all  offensive  systems 
where  they  are,  and  talks  in  a  European 
forum  toward  reducing  forward-based 
systems.  Only  with  such  initiatives  can 
we  hope  to  stop  the  arms  race  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  poised  again  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  level  of  weaponry  escalation 
that  is  at  once  both  destabilizing  and 
staggeringly  expensive. 

Third,  it  is  time  for  all  of  the  indus- 
traUzed  countries  of  the  Western  World 
to  begin  to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  economic  health  of 
the  free  world. 

Japan  spends  less  than  1  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  for  national 
defense,  and  West  Germany  spends  only 
about  one-half  the  percentage  of  its  GNP 
for  defense  that  the  United  States  does. 
The  United  States  absorbs  a  large  share 
of  the  costs  for  the  defense  of  both  of 
these  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  these  countries, 
which  are  protected  by  the  U.S.  military 
umbrella.  Impose  restrictions  on  U.S. 
trade  exports.  Japan  has  many  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  exports  at  the  same  time 
that  the  United  States  has  an  open  mar- 
ket for  Japanese  exports.  The  Common 
Market — including  Germany — has  a 
tariff  system  designed  to  decrease  Amer- 
ican agricultural  exports.  The  situation 
is  aggravated  by  the  restrictions  these 
countries  impose  on  each  other's  prod- 
ucts, which  put  even  more  pressure  on 
the  U.S.  market. 

The  Common  Market  places  71  restric- 
tions on  products  coming  into  the  Euro- 
pean market  from  Japan.  The  United 
States  has  only  one  restriction  against 
Japan.  This  means  that  the  great  eco- 
nomic growth  in  Japan  is  putting  great 
pressure  on  the  American  market. 

Yet  Japan  continues  to  close  the  door 
on  American  capital  and  American  man- 
ufactured goods  coming  into  Japan.  The 
most  ludicrous  example  is  automobiles. 
Japan  wants  unlimited  access  to  the 
American  market  for  its  steel.  And  the 
steel  goes  into  automobiles.  Yet,  Japan 
restricts  these  stime  automobiles,  built 
with  Japanese  steel,  from  entering  the 
Japanese  market,  believing  they  will  dis- 
rupt the  Japanese  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  enjoys  the 
prestige  and  power  of  an  industrial  na- 
tion, one  that  Is  expected  to  surpass 
American  production  by  1972  if  it  con- 
tinues at  the  present  rate. 

A  cQxmtry  such  as  Japan  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  It  carmot  expect  the  treat- 
ment accorded  a  developing  nation  at  the 
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same  time  it  enjoys  the  prestig^  and 
power  of  sm  industrialized  nation.  It  can- 
not hover  under  the  imibrella  of  jUner- 
ican  protection  and  restrict  Americi  in  ex- 
ports, and  simultaneously  demand 
stricted  access  to  the  American  market. 

Japan,  Germany,  and  other  indujitrial- 
ized  countries  must  assume  a  great<  r  and 
fairer  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  economic  and  military  strength  iof  the 
Western  World.  I 

Fourth,  let  us  examine  the  American 
balance-of -payments  gap,  which  hak  con- 
tributed so  significantly  to  the  less  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  On  an  official 
settlements  basis,  the  United  States  had 
a  record  $9.8  billion  balance-of-payinents 
deficit  in  1970. 

It  is  Instructive  to  see  where  and  how 
this  deficit  came  about.  j 

The  trade  balance  fell  on  thq  plus 
side  of  the  ledger  by  over  $2  billion.  |Thus, 
the  American  private  sector  acjtually 
helped  contribute  to  an  improvement  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  poiition. 

Worldwide  military  financial  trans- 
actions resulted  in  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  of  nearly  $4  billion  in  1970. 
Approximately  $1.4  billion  of  this  mili- 
tary deficit  was  due  to  the  U.S.  co^miit- 
ment  to  NATO,  and  $640  million  6f  the 
deficit  was  attributable  to  our  military 
commitment  to  Japan.  Thus,  the  Ijnited 
States  suffered  a  balance-of-paytnents 
deficit  of  over  $2  billion  for  prot^ting 
rich  and  prosperous  NATO  and  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  reasseas  our 
-military  commitments  abroad,  for  3 
years,  I  have  been  urging  greater  Euro- 
pean financial  assistance  for  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe.  I  have  made  it  clear  in  dis- 
cussions In  the  Economic  Commitiee  of 
the  NATO  North  Atlantic  Assembli  that 
imless  the  Exiropean  members  of  JTATO 
make  their  rightful  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  Western  Eiirope, 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  v0te  to 
reduce  American  troop  strength  oin  the 
Continent. 

There  are  specific  ways  in  whlih  we 
can  cut  down  on  our  NATO  expenmtures 
and  transfer  them  to  the  budgets  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  Many  of  these  countries 
and  their  parliamentarians  have  agreed 
in  principle  this  should  be  done. 

We  should  have  NATO  countries  as- 
sume the  costs  for:  | 

One,  salaries  of  the  74,000  locfil  na- 
tionals employed  by  U.S.  forces.  Of  these 
62,000  are  in  Germany  and  aboulj  $250 
million  annually  is  paid  in  dollars  to 
hire  foreign  nationals  to  work  i^  the 
common  defense  for  Europe,  as  nfell  as 
this  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  tru4  that 
until  recently  dependents  of  Ame: -leans 
were  forbidden  to  work  in  these  AJmeri- 
can  installations  in  Europe? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  of  the  dei^nd- 
ents,  wives  and  children,  can  work  jdotng 


KP  in  American  installations,  but  the 
Europeans  are  doing  us  a  favor  by  allow- 
ing that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out  the  ludicrous  situation  we 
face. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  time  and  time  again  $14  billion  from 
our  defense  budget  is  spent  in  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  it  is  going  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  we  find  the 
German  mark,  and  the  Netherlands 
guilder  being  allowed  to  float  to  achieve 
an  appropriate  position  because  of  the 
tremendous  influx  of  American  dollars. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Austrian 
schilling  and  Swiss  franc  were  revalued. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely;  which  is 
presenting  us  with  a  crisis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  do  we  not  try 
to  find  a  proper  floating  level  in  reverse, 
perhaps,  for  American  troops  and  de- 
pendents in  Europe,  and  start  some  of 
this  $14  billion  back  toward  this  country? 

Mr.  PERCY.  These  expenditures  add 
to  inflation,  our  deficit,  and  the  pressure 
placed  on  the  dollar.  They  also  create  a 
military  balance-of-payments  deficit  for 
NATO  of  $1.5  billion  annually  and  this 
is  what  is  helping  contribute  to  the  crisis 
we  are  now  facing. 

The  second  specific  way  to  cut  down 
our  NATO  expenditures  would  be  to  stop 
paying  in  dollars  for  roadways,  buildings 
and  other  facilities  that  we  obviously 
cannot  bring  back  to  this  country  Those 
costs  should  be  paid  for  by  European 
nations  for  the  defense  of  their  countries. 

Third,  NATO  countries  should  as- 
sume the  cost  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment purchased  in  the  local  economy 
for  use  in  those  coimtries.  Why  should  we 
be  paying  in  American  dollars  for  those 
things  to  be  used  in  Germany  for  the 
common  defense?  All  of  those  expendi- 
tures should  be  paid  for  by  NATO 
countries. 

Fourth,  our  European  allies  should  be 
paying  the  cost  for  transportation, 
power,  and  various  other  services  for 
transporting  NATO  troops  aroimd.  We 
are  actually  paying  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  American  dollars  for  these  costs 
because  the  German  Government  owns 
these  particular  enterprises.  Various 
other  services  coiild  be  j>aid  for  by  the 
European  countries. 

Fifth,  the  infrastructure  expenses, 
such  as  runways,  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  European  nations. 

These  five  items  would  save  American 
taxpayers  about  $1  billion  a  year,  and 
one-half  of  that  would  be  in  Germany 
alone. 

In  addition,  we  should  not  have  to  pay 
many  of  the  taxes  in  Europe  we  currently 
pay,  such  as  real  property  taxes,  local 
and  municipal  taxes,  business  and  trade 
taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  import  taxes. 

We  do  not  pay  taxes  to  local  commu- 
nities and  States  for  our  installations 
here  and  yet  we  pay  EXiropean  Govern- 
ments taxes  on  property  we  maintain 
over  there. 

The  European  nations  that  were  put- 
ting great  pressure  on  the  dollar  Isist 


week  are  the  same  nations  that,  year 
after  year,  have  refused  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  NATO  military  expendi- 
tures. The  United  States  has  been  the 
one  NATO  country  that  has  lived  up  to 
all  of  its  commitments.  As  a  result,  this 
country  has  been  forced  to  pay  an  unfair 
portion  of  the  expenditures  for  NATO 
defense  and  suffer  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  balance-of -i>ay men ts  deficit 
associated  with  that  expenditure. 

But  of  even  greater  consequence,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  which  resulted  last  year 
from  our  military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia — about  $2  billion. 

Our  tragic  involvement  in  Indochina 
has  not  only  brought  human  misery  to 
the  peoples  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
spent  the  blood  of  our  young  manhood, 
and  precipitated  more  internal  conflict 
than  any  event  since  our  Civil  War,  but 
it  also  has  contributed  to  the  dollar 
crisis. 

Other  U.S.  Government  grants  and 
loans  supporting  international  programs 
cost  this  Government  $5.5  billion  in  for- 
eign exchange  in  1970. 

In  summary,  then,  we  had  a  military 
balance-of-payments  deficit  in  1970  close 
to  $4  billion  on  top  of  a  deficit  from 
all  other  U.S.  Government  international 
transactions  of  about  $5.5  billion. 

Once  the  groundwork  had  been  laid  for 
the  current  shift  into  marks  and  away 
from  dollars,  it  was  further  fueled  and 
deepened  by  the  actions  of  multinational 
corporations,  which  protected  themselves 
by  jiunping  on  the  bandwagon  and  buy- 
ing up  stronger  currencies.  In  trying  to 
protect  themselves,  they  sold  dollars  and 
bought  other  currencies — further  in- 
creasing the  pressure  on  the  dollar.  A 
part  of  the  current  crisis  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  these  shifts  of  corporate  funds, 
which  have  limited  economic  justification 
but  great  significance.  The  corporate 
treasurers  involved  may  well  be  respon- 
sible for  the  close  scrutiny  that  will  be 
given  to  the  operation  of  multinational 
corporations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  we  will  survive  the  present  dollar 
crisis.  But  if  we  are  to  restore  interna- 
tional confidence  in  the  dollar  quickly,  we 
will  have  to  take  steps  to  improve  our 
general  economic  health.  And  that  will 
require  determination,  sacrifice,  and  hard 
decisions. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mktcalf)  .  Under  the  previous 
order  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  on  each  Senator  be- 
ing recognized. 

RESOLUTION  OF  COMMENDATION 
FOR  ACTION  TAKEN  DURING  RE- 
CENT DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
read  and  immediately  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  the  request 
for  immediate  consideration.  I  do  so  not 
that  I  am  against  the  resolution,  because 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  would  assiune  the 
resolution  has  been  cleared  on  the  Sen- 
ator's side;  however,  I  think  there  should 
be  a  quorum  call  so  that  we  will  be  on 
as  solid  groimd  as  possible  when  the 
measure  is  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  119)  to  commend  the 
Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Jerry 
V.  Wilson,  all  officers  and  members  of  his 
department,  and  all  other  officers  and 
members  of  other  units,  for  their  consist- 
ent, just,  calm,  and  efficient  action  imder 
strenuous  conditions  during  the  recent 
demonstrations  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Lessons 
Prom  May  Day  Rallies,"  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Saturday, 
May  8, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lessons  F*bom  Mat  Day  Ralliss 
Nothing  was  gained  on  any  side  by  the 
aorry  spectacle  or  the  May   Day  rallies  In 
Washington  this  week. 

(Contrasted  with  the  Impressive  protest  by 
the  Vietnam  veterans  two  weeks  earlier,  the 
obstructionism  and  vandalism  by  milling 
thousands  can  only  have  set  back  the  catise 
they  espoiised. 

Slt-downs  In  the  streets,  sleep-lns  on  the 
Mall,  and  nudity  on  the  Capitol  steps  are 
hardly  the  stuff  on  which  conscientious  pro- 
test against  government  policy  are  made. 


Many  Americans,  whose  doubts  about  the 
Vietnam  involvement  may  have  been  deep- 
ened by  the  veterans'  protest,  may  have  had 
second  thoughts  aTter  the  May  Day  debacle. 
On  the  government's  side,  one  must  be 
grateful  that  the  lessons  on  police  violence 
at  Chicago  and  Kent  State  University  were 
largely  well  learned.  Guns  stayed  In  their 
holsters.  Nlght-stlcks  got  some  exercising, 
but  mainly  against  legs  rather  than  heads. 
And  while  tear  gas  may  have  ridden  too  heav- 
Uy  on  the  raw  spring  winds.  It  Is  better  to 
have  spilt  tears  than  blood. 

This  said,  we  also  are  disturbed  about  the 
way  In  which  more  than  13,000  persons  were 
swept  off  the  streets  by  police.  Casual  pass- 
ersby,  on  their  way  to  Jobs  or  classes,  found 
themselves  grabbed  by  poUce,  loaded  onto 
buses,  and  put  Into  jails  at  open-air  stock- 
ades, without  regard  for  usual  arresting  pro- 
cedures. 

A  correspondent  of  this  newspaper  watched 
a  long-haired  lad,  walking  petw^eably  along 
a  street,  picked  up  and  led  off  by  police  in 
what  our  writer  describes  as  "a  hit  or  miss" 
arrest.  Similarly  a  Loe  Angeles  Tlm*s  reporter 
recorded  the  random  arrest  of  citizens,  the 
only  apparent  on-scene  selectivity  being 
based  on  length  of  hair  and  style  of  dress. 
So  many  dragnet  arrests  were  made  that 
the  District  of  Columbia's  public  defender, 
Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Bowman,  brought  suit  In 
Superior  Court  against  police,  asking  them  to 
show  cause  why  all  charges  should  not  be 
dropped  against  all  who  were  arrested.  A 
court  of  appeals  later  upheld  Mrs.  Bowman's 
objection  to  dragnet  arrests,  but  not  to 
dropping  of  all  charges.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  agreed  with  Mrs.  Bowman, 
and  charged  the  police  with  not  making  plans 
for  prompt  and  humane  processing  of  per- 
sons arrested. 

It  Is  tempting  to  underline  some  of  the 
Ironies  In  the  situation.  Demonstrators  who 
were  indiscriminate  In  harassing  Washing- 
ton workers  are  now  protesting  indiscrimi- 
nate arrest;  demonstrators  who  sought  to 
suspend  the  process  of  law  and  Impose  an- 
archy on  Washington  are  now  demanding 
the  protection  of  law. 

Despite  these  Ironies,  it  Is  the  obligation  of 
a  democracy  to  offer  Justice  both  to  those 
who  treasure  It  and  those  who  ab\ise  It. 

Mass  arrests  and  abandonment  of  due 
process  have  no  place  \n  American  society. 
They  are  repugnant  to  aU  who  hold  police 
power  to  be  subordinate  to  Individual  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Perhaps  this  week's  sorrry  affair  need  not 
be  a  total  loss  If  citizens  learn  from  it  that 
mass  action,  aimed  at  violating  others' 
rights  by  obstructionism,  Is  self-defeating; 
and  IX  the  police  realize  the  need  of  further 
refining  control  techniques  In  handling  mass 
protests. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cniair  hears  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  time  for  a  lengthy  discussion. 
The  resolution  speaks  for  Itself.  It  com- 
mends Chief  Wilson  of  the  Metrwolltan 
Police  Department,  the  Capitol  Police, 
the  military,  and  all  other  components 
that  assisted  in  maintaining  order  in  re- 
cent days  when  protesters  were  in  Wash- 
ington. The  first  purpose  of  government 
is  to  maintain  order.  Without  order,  gov- 
ernment itself  falls. 

A  splendid  Job  was  done  by  the  police 


and  the  other  imlts  that  assisted  them, 
and  I  believe  the  Nation  is  grateful  to 
them.  They  acted  in  a  most  professional 
way.  No  lives  were  lost,  and  the  injuries 
were  minimal  and  rather  insignificant. 

Mr.  President,  without  further  com- 
ment, I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  edi- 
torial which  I  had  asked  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  for  which  permission 
was  granted: 

It  is  tempting  to  underline  some  of  the 
Ironies  in  the  situation.  Demon«trat<»8  who 
were  indiscriminate  in  baraMlng  Washing- 
ton workers  are  now  protesting  indiscrim- 
inate arrest;  demonstrators  who  soiight  to 
suspend  the  process  of  law  and  impoee  an- 
archy on  Washington  are  now  demanding 
the  protection  <rf  law. 

Despite  these  Ironies — 

And  this  is  the  important  part — 
It  is  the  obligation  of  a  democracy  to  offer 
Jvistlce  both  to  those  who  treasure  it  and 
those  who  abuse  It. 

Mass  arrests  and  abandonment  of  due 
process  have  no  place  in  American  society. 
They  are  repugJiant  to  all  who  hold  poUce 
power  to  be  subordinate  to  individual  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Perhaps  this  week's  sorry  affair  need  not 
be  a  total  loss  If  citizens  leam  from  it  that 
mass  action,  aimed  at  violating  others' 
rights  by  obstructionism,  U  self-defeating; 
and  If  the  police  realize  the  need  of  further 
refining  control  techniques  m  handling 
mass  proteste. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  resolution? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  ChBiT  votes  "no." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Chief  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Jerry  V.  WUson,  and  the  ofllcers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
serving  under  him,  together  with  the  ofllcera 
and  members  of  the  United  States  Park 
PoUce  force,  the  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice the  Capitol  Police,  the  United  States 
military  personnel,  and  aU  others  involved 
to  assisting  the  aforementioned,  have  oon- 
tlnuaUy  distinguished  themselves  by  con- 
sistent. Just,  calm,  and  efficient  action  under 
strenuous  conditions  during  the  recent  dem- 
onstrations in  the  Nation's  Capitol; 

Whereas  Chief  Wilson  and  the  others  en- 
gaged in  law  enforcement  have  handled  a 
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difficult  and  potentially  extremely  dangeroufl 
situation  with  exemplary  professionally; 

Wbereas  the  leadership  displayed  by  Chief 
WUaon  has  been  a  primary  reason  that  dis- 
order and  damage  to  public  and  private  (prop- 
erty was  held  to  a  minimum,  and  staiids  as 
an  inspiration  to  his  own  men  and  thai  men 
of  other  units  assigned  to  maintain  arder; 
and  I 

Whereas  the  community  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Nation  as  a  whdfl  owe 
Chief  Wilson  and  the  others  a  deep  di)t  of 
gratitude:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  I 

Resolved,  That  the  sense  of  the  Senate  oi 
the  United  States  is,  that  Chief  Jerry  vl  WU- 
son  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metrc^x)lltan  Police  Department,  as  wfll  as 
the  other  officers  and  members  of  other  tonlts, 
Including  military  personnel,  involved  In 
handling  the  situation  arising  out  of  the 
atforementloned  demonstrations,  should  be 
highly  commended  for  their  service  %t  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  the  Dblted 
States  of  America. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


ine 


fork. 

put 

their 


OVERSE.\S  MILITARY  FORCES  AND 
THE  STRENGTH  OP  THE  DOLI^R 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ftund 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  fromiUli- 
noifl  (Mr.  Percy)  most  Interesting:  and 
most  timely,  and  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  that  statement^  He 
makes  a  very  compelling  case  toi  the 
point  that  we  not  only  place  our  tnoops 
in  Eiu-ope  for  the  defense  of  Europe]  and 
in  Japan  for  the  defense  of  Japan]  but 
we  also  pay  for  those  troops.  | 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  ceniered 
primarily  on  the  cost  of  the  troopi.  To 
me,  that  is  not  the  paramount  point.  If 
we  talk  only  in  terms  of  cost,  whajt  we 
are  saying  is  that  American  boy.^  are 
mercenary,  and  that  these  mercenaries 
are  around  the  world.  | 

I  can  only  liken  that  situation  to  that 
of  the  Hessian  mercenaries  who  came  to 
this  coimtry  under  the  monarchist^  be- 
cause they  could  put  them  out  to 
But  at  least  they  had  the  wisdom  I 
them  out  and  make  money  on 
troops,  and  thus  enrich  their  own  coffers. 
In  this  instance,  we  do  not  even  have  the 
wisdom  to  make  money  with  our  merce- 
naries; we  put  them  out  and  pay  th^  tab 
also. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Uli 
because  I  think  he  has  made  a  verj 
case  about  the  course  that  this  N^ 
has  taken  in  Its  apparent  desire  to  bank- 
rupt itself.  I  hope  his  comments  ^  will 
come  to  the  attention  of  many  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RecorI)  an 
article  entitled  "Congress  Rebelling  At 
Size  Of  Military."  written  by  George  C. 
Wilson  and  published  in  this  mor 
Washington  Post,  which  I  think 
an  excellent  case,  among  other  tl 
on  this  very  point,  in  demonstr^ 
rather  accurately  that  in  the  Army 
alone  we  could  trim  down  the  fat  and 
reduce  our  forces  by  250,000  American 
boys.  Based  on  the  statement  I  lieard 
earlier  that  100,000  men  represents  a 
cost  of  about  a  billion  dollars,  we  qould 
save,  just  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen,;  $2.5 
billion  this  year  were  we  to  require  a 
discipline  that  would  enforce  efiQcipncy 
and  trim  away  the  fat. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Rebelling  at  Size  or  MiLrrART 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  said  in  an  interview  yesterday 
that  he  will  move  soon  to  cut  the  number 
of  American  troops  In  Europe  by  half — giv- 
ing reasons  that  are  fueling  a  new  congres- 
sional rebellion  on  Pentagon  manpower  pol- 
icies. 

"We've  got  too  much  over  there,"  Mans- 
field said.  "Too  much  logistics;  too  many 
generals:  too  many  colonels;  too  much  head- 
quarters. Too  much.  The  525,000  servicemen 
and  their  dependents  could  be  cut  by  half, 
and  they  would  probably  be  twice  as  effec- 
tive." 

He  said  the  $14  billion-a-year  cost  for 
American  troops  and  equipment,  either  ac- 
tually In  Europe  or  set  aside  for  use  there, 
cannot  be  justified  economically  or  as  "a 
matter  of  principle.  The  weakness  of  the  dol- 
lar fits  into  it.  It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  war  ended." 

Mansfield  said  he  "definitely"  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  "cut  in  half"  the  4V3  Army 
divisions  in  Europe — meaning  down  to 
about  two  divisions.  The  only  question  In 
his  mind,  he  said,  is  whether  to  propose  the 
amendment  as  part  of  the  draft  extension 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  or  wait  for  an- 
other bill  later  on  in  the  session. 

Even  without  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
the  bill  of  the  Senate  fioor  signifies  a  new 
challenge  to  Pentagon  manpower  policies — 
a  challenge  which  goes  beyond  the  specific 
question  of  whether  to  extend  the  draft  an- 
other two  years. 

For  the  first  time.  Congress  in  the  bill  tells 
the  Pentagon  how  many  men  and  women 
it  can  have  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Air  Force.  (Congressional  com- 
mittees through  appropriations  exert  con- 
trol on  force  sizes,  but  do  not  authorize  spe- 
cific levels.) 

In  deciding  how  big  the  services  should 
be,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  served 
notice  on  the  Pentagon  that  it  could  not 
count  on  fattening  up  its  other  forces  with 
men  from  Indochina.  The  committee,  noting 
the  troops  were  coming  out  of  Vietnam  at 
an  accelerated  rate,  cut  the  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Army  by  50,000;  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  by  3,000  each.  The  Marines  got 
what  they  requested — an  average  active  duty 
strength  of  209,846  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ins  June  30, 1972. 

As  for  the  NATO  forces  which  Mansfield 
will  try  to  slash,  Corrunlttee  Chairman  John 
Stennis  (D-Mlss.)  indicated  that  he — like 
the  Senate  majority  leader — believes  there 
are  far  too  many  men  in  rear-area  jobs 
compared  to  those  who  would  actually  fight 
in  a  E^uropean  war.  He  suggested  to  the 
Pentagon  that  our  NATO  force  remain  un- 
der authorized  strength.  Any  additional  sol- 
diers sent  to  Europe  should  be  offset  by 
equal  reductions  In  the  suipport  force,  Sten- 
nis said. 

The  fact  that  the  Pentagon's  manpower 
policies  oxe  under  attack  by  some  of  its  best 
friends  in  Congress,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  makes  the 
Job  of  the  Pentagon's  usual  critics  that  muc* 
easier.  The  federation  of  national  organiza- 
tions known  as  the  Coalition  on  National 
Priorities  and  Military  Policy  la  in  that  lat- 
ter camp.  The  group  is  lobbying  for  a  big 
cut  In  the  Pentagoi  budget. 

Manpower  Is  where  the  money  is.  The 
Pentagon  figures  53  per  cent  of  its  total  budg- 
et is  spent  on  people — more  than  on  mili- 
tary bases,  tanks,  airplanes  or  ships.  This 
makes  the  manpower  accotint  the  biggest 
single  target  for  budget  cutters  inside  and 
outside  the  Pentagon.  Any  general  cuts  im- 
posed by  the  Congress  this  year  will  have 


to  be  absorbed  largely  by  cutting  civilian 
or  military  personnel. 

In  short,  pressure  Is  coming  from  several 
different  sources  for  a  restructuring  of  the 
Defense  Department's  personnel.  Again  be- 
cause It  is  the  biggest  target,  the  Army 
stands  to  be  reshaped  the  most.  And  some 
Army  officers.  If  not  the  top  brass,  contend 
it  is  high  time  to  put  the  service  In  fighting 
trim. 

'If  there  is  serious  interest  In  reducing 
defense  manpower  costs,"  argues  Army  Lt 
Col.  Edward  L.  King  (ret.),  "the  present 
armed  forces  combat  and  support  concepts 
cannot  continue  to  be  tolerated. 

"If  the  armed  forces  were  required  to 
streamline,  reduce  the  number  of  duplica- 
tive headquarters  and  commands — and 
bring  support  doctrines  within  the  bounds 
of  national  priorities  and  austere  combat 
requirements,"  he  said,  "they  could  provide 
more  combat  capability  with  less  overall 
power." 

King,  a  combat  veteran  of  the  Korean 
War  and  former  planning  officer  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  resigned  from  the  Army  in 
1969  and  is  writing  a  book  In  hopes  of  prompt- 
ing manpower  reforms.  He  gives  this  arith- 
metic in  decrying  the  overhead  In  today's 
Army : 

The  Army  wants  942,000  men  and  women 
(strength  at  end  of  fiscal  1972)  to  field  13 1/3 
combat  divisions.  Yet  a  division  (including 
augmenting  forces  is  only  16,350  men.  Multl- 
plying  those  two  figures — 23  Vj  times  16,350— 
gives  a  total  of  218,000  men. 

Allowing  two  divisions  to  sustain  each  of 
the  13 '/3  on  the  line,  as  under  present  Army 
doctrine,  adds  another  436,000.  Adding  to- 
gether the  combat  divisions  and  those 
assigned  to  sustain  them — 218,000  men  plus 
436,000  men— gives  a  total  of  654,000  men. 

What,  asks  King,  is  the  Army  doing  with 
the  288,000  men  outside  that  division  struc- 
ture but  still  within  the  requested  total  of 
942,000  personnel? 

After  Examining  an  Individual  Army 
division  of  16.350  men  job  by  job.  King  said 
"no  more  than  7,500  soldiers  aim,  load  or  fire 
on  the  enemy  in  combat.  This  means."  he 
said,  that  the  other  "8,000  or  so  soldiers  in 
each  combat  division  are  engaged  In  non- 
combatant,  administrative  or  sustaining  roles 
in  addition  to  the  32,700  soldiers"  in  the  two 
divisions  backing  up  the  one  in  battle. 

"Broken  down  to  basic  combat  terms," 
King  said,  "this  means  that  out  of  the  49,060 
soldiers  required  to  put  a  present  day  U.S. 
Army  division  into  the  field  (16,350  plus 
32,700).  less  than  25  per  cent  finally  deliver 
fire  on  the  enemy.  This  is  very  little  return 
for  the  costs  Involved." 

Another  field  grade  officer  who  is  still  in 
the  Army,  who  specializes  in  manpower 
and  who  has  had  recent  combat  experience 
In  Vietnam  complained: 

"The  Army  has  gotten  so  heavy  that  we 
could  never  go  to  a  place  like  Vietnam  again 
without  sending  the  engineers  in  two  years 
ahead  of  the  combat  troops  to  build  a  base. 
And  every  time  you  put  a  fancy  piece  of 
equipment  on  the  ground  it  takes  two  men  to 
guard  it  and  another  three  to  maintain  It. 

We  ought  to  bite  the  bullet  all  the  way 
through  and  build  a  realistic  force.  That 
would  be  no  more  than  two  heavy  divisions 
in  Europe,  a  paring  down  of  division  struc- 
ture elsewhere  and  formation  instead  of 
light,  fast  and  hard-hitting  brigades.  Then 
we  could  get  down  to  around  60,000  men 
where  a  voluteer  army  begins  to  make  sense. 
We  should  Just  admit  this  is  the  era  of  blue 
water  diplomacy,  build  a  force  which  every- 
one could  accept  as  necessary  for  the  Job  in 
the  next  10  years." 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  him- 
self wanted  to  pull  out  some  sui>port  troops 
from  Europe  last  year,  with  20,000  one 
figured  discussed.  The  Idea  was  rejected  in 
the  White  House  where  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  keep  American  forces  in  place 
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unless  Russia  agrees  to  a  mutual  troop  with- 
drawal along  the  NATO  front.  The  Army  top 
leadership    favors    the   status    quo,    too. 

Roger  T.  Kelley,  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  manpower.  Is  the  Pentagon  offi- 
cial who  has  to  try  to  hold  the  line  on  man- 
power and  adjust  military  forces  If  Con- 
gress imposes  cuts. 

He  said  m  an  Interview  that  the  Army  1b 
not  lopsided  with  support  forces  given  how 
many  men  it  takes  to  keep  modem  military 
equipment  combat  ready,  citing  the  helicop- 
ter as  one  example,  and  the  peculiar  man- 
power pressures  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

He  said  an  extra-long  logistical  tall  has 
grown  in  Vietnam  partly  because  the  Viet- 
namese forces,  as  well  as  our  own  had  to  be 
supported  in  battle. 

Also,  the  decision  to  keep  American 
draftees  In  Vietnam  for  only  one  year  re- 
quires a  constant  amount  of  training,  Kelley 
said,  meaning  large  support  forces  In  the 
form    of    training    xmlts. 

"Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  general 
support  force  Is  In  training,"  Kelley  said. 

"Given  the  nature  of  the  problem  we  In- 
herited," said  Kelley,  "we  think  we  are  pro- 
gressing toward  efficiency  levels  at  a  rapid 
fate — we  are  getting  the  supiiort  ratio  In 
a  better  iDaJanee." 

"What  we're  trying  to  attack,"  said  Kelley, 
"is  the  total  utilization  factor"  In  trying  to 
Improve  the  "performance  capability  of  the 
forces.  Just  attacking  the  logistical  tall  Is 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem." 

As  for  King's  figures  on  how  comparative- 
ly few  men  load,  aim  or  fire  a  weapon  In 
combat,  Kelley  said  such  comparisons  are 
misleading  because  they  do  not  take  Into 
account  the  extra  punch  of  modem  weap- 
onry. 

A  ship,  he  said,  does  take  a  lot  more 
imen  to  keep  Its  complicated  equipment 
operating.  But  at  the  same  time  the  ship 
is  a  much  more  powerful  weapon  because  of 
that  complicated  equipment. 

On  the  specific  question  of  where  are  the 
388,000  missing  mem  under  King's  calcula- 
tions. Pentagon  manpower  sf>eclallst  men- 
tioned men  In  training;  on  travel  or  sick. 
But  critics  contend  the  bulk  of  the  "miss- 
ing" men  are  in  staff  eind  support  jobs  that 
are  difficult  to  Justify. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Inri.)  who  sponsored 
the  amendment  last  year  giving  Congress  ■ 
the  power  to  set  the  manpower  levels  of  the 
services,  said  he  Is  not  satisfied  with  Penta- 
gon explanations  to  date  on  how  it  Is  de- 
ploying and  using  Its  personnel.  He  Is  pre- 
paring a  speech  on  the  subject,  and  a  fresh 
demand  for  more  detailed  justification  Is 
anticipated. 

Inseparable  from  the  argument  over  how 
many  men  the  military  services  need  Is 
the  question  of  how  the  United  States  ex- 
pect* to  fight  the  next  war. 

In  Europe,  for  example,  the  NATO  allies 
are  stockpiling  for  a  much  shorter  war  than 
is  the  United  States;  so  short,  according  to 
some  Pentagon  planners,  that  American  re- 
serves could  never  arrive  from  the  United 
States  to  back  up  combat  divisions  already 
on  the  ground. 

If  the  NATO  allies  will  not  prepare  to 
fight  for  90  days  or  more,  goes  the  argument, 
than  why  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  Ameri- 
can reserve  forces  which  could  never  take 
the  field  before  the  war  was  decided  or  went 
nuclear? 

Not  only  Is  the  Pentagon's  manpower  pro- 
gram and  strategy  for  using  It  under  chal- 
lenge In  Congress,  but  the  NATO  defense 
ministers  later  this  month  will  examine  the 
same  questions  for  alliance  as  a  whole  In 
meetings  in  Brussels,  Belgium  and  In  Oar- 
misch,  Germany. 

STSENGTR  Or  MILTTABT  IN   1972 

This  Is  how  many  men  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  approved  for  average 
active  duty  strength  for  fiscal  1972  by  the 


services.  The  nvmibers  requested,  already  ap- 
proved by  the  House  are  shown  tor  compari- 
son. 


single  corporation  even  though  Govern- 
ment itself  may  be  largely  to  blame  for 
its  existing  difficulties. 


Senate 

Requested 

Army 

Navy 

Mannes 

Air  Force 

947,309 

613,619 

209,846 

7S5,635 

1,024,309 
616,619 
209,846 
758,635 

NATIONAL  PROSPERITY  DOES  NOT 
DEPEND  ON  LOCKHEED 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  told  that  there  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  Congress  a  bill  designed  to 
bail  out  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co.  and 
indirectly  the  British  Rolls  Royce  Co. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  has  not  yet 
been  completely  drafted. 

I  am  making  this  statement  today  for 
the  purpose  of  making  my  own  position 
clear. 

The  administration  proposal  to  bail 
out  the  SST  failed. 

Although  no  Member  of  this  Senate  is 
more  concerned  for  adequate  research 
which  will  add  to  our  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  aviation,  including  the  strato- 
sphere, and  for  the  development  of  outer 
space  and  even  interplanetary  travel,  I 
could  not  and  did  not  vote  for  the  SST. 

I  was  not  persuaded  to  vote  as  I  did 
by  those  who  feared  that  the  future  of 
humanity  would  be  jeopardi2«d  by  sonic 
booms  or  pollution  of  the  stratosphere, 
for  to  prevent  such  disasters  should 
surely  be  among  the  main  purposes  of 
the  proposed  research  and  development 
work  as  well  as  reducing  the  time  for 
intercontinental  travel. 

I  voted  against  the  SST  for  very  simple 
and  very  important,  down-to-earth  rea- 
sons pertaining  to  the  present  day  needs 
of  200  million  people. 

National  prosperity  does  not  depend 
upon  a  few  giant  corporations  which 
have  got  into  trouble  because  their  man- 
agement was  shortsighted,  inefficient  or, 
in  some  cases,  worse. 

National  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
thousands  of  businesses,  large  and  small, 
which  give  employment  and  incentive  to 
millions — not  thousands — of  workers. 

I  voted  against  SST  because  at  the 
very  time  we  were  being  asked  to  bail 
out  a  few  industries — some  with  interna- 
tional aspects — funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  which  would  have  fur- 
nished work  and  income  for  a  far  greater 
niunber  were  being  impoimded  or  with- 
held by  administration  officials. 

Agriculture  alone  provides  work  for 
probably  thirty  percent  of  our  galniully 
employed  people  and  yet  agriculture  was 
shoved  into  the  backgrotmd  by  the  SST. 

I  trust  that  the  administration  will  not 
again  make  this  same  mistake  In  seeking 
special  legislation  for  Lockheed. 

I  know  I  am  not  qualified  to  propose 
specific  legislation,  but  I  do  know  that 
imless  any  recovery  bill — and  that  is 
what  it  really  is — is  equally  considerate 
of  those  businesses  employing  10,  100,  or 
1,000  persons  in  hundreds  of  commimi- 
ties  in  the  United  States — at  least  on  a 
standby  basis — I  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port legislation  designed  to  bail  out  a 


SALUTE  TO  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
was  "Salute  to  Agriculture  Day"  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  a  day  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  administration  led 
a  special  tribute  to  the  industry  whose 
productivity  has  made  the  United  States 
the  best-fed  Nation  in  the  world  and 
which  has  played  a  major  role  in  feeding 
the  populations  of  the  world  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

I  believe  It  is  time  that  America's 
farmers  were  recognized  for  what  they 
are — a  unique  breed  of  men  and  women 
who  have  increased  the  productivity  of 
the  land  beyond  the  wildest  imaginings 
of  any  person  of  even  50  years  ago. 

We  hear  much  of  the  farmers'  prob- 
lems these  days — and  we  recognize  that 
those  problems  are  real  and  must  be 
solved. 

But  we  hear  all  too  little  of  the  farm- 
ers' accomplishments,  of  what  each  one 
has  done  to  build  America  and  to  pre- 
serve America. 

That  is  what  the  President's  salute  to 
agriculture  was  sdl  about. 

This  was  the  first  salute  of  its  kind — at 
least  here  in  Washington,  I  h(^>e  it  will 
not  be  the  last. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day President  Nixon  and  his  administra- 
tion paid  a  unique  tribute  to  American 
agricultiu"e  and  the  American  farmer. 

Representatives  of  farm  groups  were 
invited  to  the  White  Hoxise.  An  agricul- 
tural display  was  set  up  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  Nice  things  were  said  about 
this  major  industry. 

Such  things  have  happened  before,  al- 
though not  nece.ssarily  involving  agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  easy  for  some,  especially 
some  members  of  the  media,  to  be  cynical 
about  them. 

But  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  Fri- 
day's "Salute  to  Agriculture"  was  dif- 
ferent. 

I  believe  this  was  more  than  just  a  one- 
time event  designed  to  mollify  the  farm- 
er. Instead,  I  believe  this  was  symbolic  of 
the  esteem  in  which  this  administration 
holds  the  farmer. 

I  am  confident  that  Friday's  salute 
was  just  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
brighter  period  for  agriculture.  That  is 
what  the  President  intends  and  that  is 
wliat  I  am  confident  lies  ahead. 


DEMONSTRATION    PLANNED    IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reported  in 
today's  issue  of  Monday,  which  is  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  is  a  statement  by  the  con- 
victed riot  leader  and  new  leftist,  Jerry 
Rubin,  who  states  that  recent  demon- 
stration activities  in  Washington  were 
planned  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  article  quotes  Mr.  Rubin  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  demonstration  in  Washington  is  a 
conspiracy  and  It  was  planned  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  I  don't  think  we  should  be  ashamed 
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of  that,"  Tipple  leader  Jerry  Rubin  told 
University  of  Wisconsin  students  April  3i  at 
the  P&rkslde  Campiis  In  Kenosha.  "This  a  a 
Viet  Cong  flag  I'm  wearing,  by  the  way,'^  he 
explained.  "It's  amazing  no  one  knows  ithe 
flag  of  the  enemy.  ...  X  support  the  Ra- 
tional Liberation  Front"  (the  CommunisU) . 
Rubin's  statement  that  the  demonstratSons 
were  planned  by  the  Communists  was  carried 
by  television  station  WISH  in  Milwaukee. 
Monday  has  heard  the  broadcast  and  aon- 
firmed  the  quot«s. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  pihe 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  procejed- 
ed  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  iask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded.  J 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMCHITKA  BLAST 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  his 
statement  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
atomic  wastes  in  his  fine  State  of  Kansas, 
and  about  his  request  to  have  a  study 
made  and  as  I  understand — and  I  jan: 
sure  the  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  iam 
wrong — to  report  back  to  the  Presi(^nt 
and  Congress  after  its  completion.     | 

I  have  supported  the  Governor  of  i  my 
own  State  of  Alaska  who  has  requested 
that  a  hearing  be  held  in  Alaska  concarn- 
ing  the  proposed  5-megaton  blast  at  Am- 
chitka.  I  hope  that  at  some  appropriate 
time  my  colleague  from  Kansas  will  loin 
me.  Since  I  am  sure  he  has  as  deep'  an 
affection  and  concern  for  Alaskana  as 
human  beings  as  for  the  people  of  Kansas 
as  human  beings,  I  am  sure  that,  at  an 
opportune  time,  not  only  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  but  also  as  the  titular  liead 
of  the  Republicaui  Party,  he  would]  be 
willing  to  join  me  In  my  efforts  to  se<}ure 
a  hearing  to  determine  the  safety  and  the 
impact  of  shooting  off  a  5-megaton  bomb 
within  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yiel4  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senatpr's 
comments,  and  would  certainly  be  willing 
to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can.  Therje  is 
much  consternation  in  Kansas  aboutj  the 
proposed  nuclear  repository,  to  be  jthe 
first  of  its  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  wei  are 
talking  about  a  $25  million  project,  bnd 
on  the  other,  the  safety  of  Kansas  ijesl- 
dents. 

So  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter.  We  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  dispose  of  nuc  ear 
wastes  but  we  do  not  want  to  become  in- 
volved unless  we  are  assured  that  it  can 
be  done  in  complete  safety. 

What  I  have  suggested  is  that  the 
President,  in  addition  to  all  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  and  all  the  com 
missions  which  have  reviewed  the  dis- 
posal of  atomic  waste,  appoint  a  high- 
level  coimcil  which  would  offer  guida  nee 
not  Just  to  Kansas,  but  to  other  States, 
such  aa  Alaska,  as  well. 


I  find  it  difUcult  to  understand  how 
the  AEC  can  be  both  the  promoter  of  the 
site  and  the  judge  and  jury.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  AEC.  We  just  suggest 
that  perhaps  additional  steps  and  safe- 
guards are  needed. 

We  have  asked  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  also  to  review 
the  problems  involved  and  to  give  us 
their  assistance. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  cannot  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  enough  for  those  as- 
surances, because  I  have  been  at  it  since 
1969,  asking  that  we  have  such  an  in- 
vestigation, to  determine  the  efiftcacy  of 
having  an  agency  prosecute  the  goals  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  at  the  same  time 
policing  its  effort.  I  think  that  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  any  human  being. 

I  look  forward  to  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
In  this  regard. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT,  ETC. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.   Stevenson)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed   Stjppi^mental   Appropriation   for 

THX    DKPARTUSNT    or    DCFKNSX    FOR    FISCAL 

Year  1971  (S.  Doc.  No.  92-17) 
A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  proposed  supplemental 
appropriation  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
In  the  amount  of  $13  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (with  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Sttpplkmrntai,  Appropriation  for 
THE  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
FOR  Fiscal  Year  1971    (S.  Doc.  No.  92-14) 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  proposed  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  in  the 
amount  of  *84,000  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Sttpplemintal  Appropriations  for 
TBB    District    of    Columbia    and    Other 

AOENCIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  (S.  Doc.  No. 

92-13) 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  proposed  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  agencies  for  the  fiscaJ  year  1971  In 
the  amount  of  146,121,000  In  budget  au- 
thority, and  $30,185,000  in  proposals  not  in- 
creasing budget  authority  (with  accompany- 
ing pajjers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Proposed  Stjpplemental  Appropriations  for 
THE  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  (S.  Doc. 
No.  92-15) 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  proposed  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  in 
the  amount  of  $6  million  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  for 
THE  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1971   (S.  Doc.  No.  92-l«) 
A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States   transmitting  a  proposed  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  in 
the  amount  of  t65  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultvire    (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


Report  of  Loan  to  Northern  Minnesota 
Power  Association  of  Orand  Rapids, 
Minn. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  approval  of  a  loan  to  the 
Northern  Minnesota  Power  Association  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  In  the  amount  of  $4,. 
184,000  for  the  financing  of  certain  trans- 
mission facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap*- 
propriations. 

Report  of  Loan  to  United  Power  Associa- 
tion or  Elk  River,  Minn. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrlficlaton  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  i^iproval  of  a  loan  to  the  United 
Power  Association  of  Elk  River,  Minn.,  In 
the  amount  of  $3,589,000  for  the  financing 
of  Improvements  to  existing  transmission 
and  generation  facilities  and  completion  of 
previously  loaned  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Conclusion  of  Proceedings  in 
Docket  No.  190,  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
regarding  Docket  No.  190,  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, Plaintiff,  versus  the  United  States,  De- 
fendant (with  tKscompanylng  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  for  the 
Procurement  and  Retention  of  Judge  Ad- 
vocates and  Law  Specialist  Officers  for 
the  Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  submitting  a  draft 
of  proposed   legislation  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement and  retention  of  judge  advocates 
and    law   specialist  officers   for   the   Armed 
Forces  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Actual  Procurement  Receipts  for 
Medical     Stockpile     of     Civil     Defense 
Emergency  Supplies  and  Equipment  Pur- 
poses 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpUe  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Purchases  and  Contracts  Made 
BY  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,   OflBce   of   the   Secretary   of 
Transportation,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  puiposes  and  contracts  made  by  the 
U.S.    Coast    Guard    of    the    Department    of 
Transportation    under   section    2304(a)  (11) 
during  the  period  November  1,  1970,  through 
AprU  15,  1971  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  savings  axTiilable 
through  reduced  use  of  air  pejxiel  post  ship- 
ments by  the  Department  of  Defense  (with 
an  aoocanpcmying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  pertaining  to  Insurance  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1970 
(with  an  acconywnylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OperaUons. 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  savings  available  under 
tlje'program  for  relocating  roads  and  bridges 
at  the  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, Department  of  the  Interior  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  S.  958, 
Atomic  Energy  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Attwalc  Energy 
Oommisslon,  submitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  bUl  (8.  968)  to  authorize 
^proprlations  to  the  Atomic  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  11 
"Memorializes   the   President,   the   Congress, 

and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  to  permanently  locate  the 

launch  and  reentry  facilities  for  the  space 

station  shuttle  ship  project  In  California. 

"Whereas,  The  hub  of  NASA's  future  space 
plans  Is  the  earth-orbited  manned  space 
Btetlon,  from  which  Interorbltal  ferries  and 
planetary  expeditions  will  depart,  and  hope- 
fully. It  will  prove  to  be  the  precursor  for  the 
module  that  will  eventually  carry  men  to 
Mars  and  back;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  support  the  sta- 
tion and  Its  subsequent  additions,  an  earth- 
to-orbit  shuttle  Is  required;  and 

"Whereas,  Together,  the  space  station 
and  shuttle  are  the  keystones  to  the  next 
major  accomplishments  of  the  nation's  space 
program;  and 

"Whereas,  California's  year-round  climatic 
conditions  are  ideal  for  the  earthslde  oper- 
ations of  the  so-called  "shuttle  ship"  to  the 
future  United  States  space  station;    and 

"Whereas,  California  has  a  tremendous 
reserve  of  highly  trained  engineers  and 
technicians    experienced  In  aerospace;    and 

"Whereas.  California's  aerospace  Industry 
presently  has  unused  capacity  and  the  ca- 
pability to  supply  all  project  components  at 
the  lowest  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  California  offers  a  variety  of 
launch  and  recovery  sites  In  clear  weather 
areas;  and 

"Whereas,  California  offers  the  necessary 
open  space  to  allow  for  a  launch  area  7.000 
miles  long  free  of  any  population  and  not 
crossing  over  any  foreign  country,  or  miles 
of  dry  lakebed  areas  for  recovery;  and 

"Whereas,  California  has  avaUable,  in 
place,  most  of  the  operating  facilities  re- 
quired: and 

"Whereas,  California's  vast  unemployment 
problem  would  be  greatly  alleviated  with  the 
employment  that  would  be  generated  by  lo- 
cating the  space  shuttle  project  here;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  requests 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, to  permanently  locate  the  launch 
and  reentry  facilities  for  the  space  station 
shuttle  ship  project  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legtslatvire  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  4 
"Memorializes  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act    to   aUow    California   to    enforce   and 
adopt  aircraft  emission  standards  that  are 
feasible  and  stricter  than  Federal  stand- 
ards for  aircraft  operated  In  the  State 
"Whereas.  Under  Section  233  of  the  Clean 
Air    Act,    as    amended    by    the    Clean    Air 
Amendments  of   1970,   the  federal   govern- 
ment has  preempted  the  regulation  of  emis- 
sions at  air  pollutants  from  any  aircraft  or 
engines  thereof;  and 

"Whereas,  The  preeminence  of  California 
In  the  control  of  air  pollution  is  recognized 
by  the  federal  government,  as  exemplified  by 
Section  209  of  tbe  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
authorized  California,  upon  approval  of  the 
Administrator  o(f  the  EnvironmentAl  Protec- 
tion Agency,  to  adopt  standards  stricter  than 
federal  standards  for  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oallfomia  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  oif  the  United  States  to  exempt 
Oallfomia  from  the  present  federal  preemp- 
tion of  the  regulation  of  emissions  of  air 
pollutants  from  aircraft  by  amending  Sec- 
tion 233  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  allow  Cali- 
fornia to  continue  the  enforcement  and 
adoption  of  Its  own  aircraft  emission  stand- 
ards that  are  feasible  and  stricter  than  fed- 
eral standards  for  aircraft  operated  in  the 
state;  and  be  It  further 

■■  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Oallfomia 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  5 
"Memorializes  President  and  Congress  to  ex- 
pand proposed  RaUpax  system  to  prevent 
elimination  of  certain  California  passenger 
trains 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has 
announced  Its  proposal  for  the  operation  of 
a  network  of  Intercity  passenger  trains  by 
Rallpax,  relieving  those  carriers  who  elect 
to  join  Rallpax  of  their  Individual  respon- 
sibility for  the  passenger  lines  they  presently 
operate;    and 

"Whereas,  The  basic  Rallpax  network,  as 
currently  planned,  does  not  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  Intrastate  passenger 
trains  operating  along  some  very  heavily 
traveled  and  vital  routes  within  this  State; 
and 

"Whereas,  A  vigorous  and  attractive  rail 
passenger  system  Is  considered  to  be  of  the 
highest  Importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  California,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  congestion  and  delays  being  experienced 
in  air  travel;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  me- 
morializes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  expand  the  proposed  RaU- 
pax system  to  prevent  elimination  of  pas- 
senger service  In  California  and.  If  necss- 
sary,  to  Increase  the  funds  available  for 
Rallpax  In  order  to  provide  adequate  match- 
ing funds  for  state  and  local  cost  sharing; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 


President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of   the   United   States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  to  Take  Immediate 
Action  To  Provide  Frkz  and  Fair  Inter- 
national Trade  in  the  Power  Trans- 
former Industry 

"Whereas,  The  future  of  America's  power 
transformer  Industry  is  threatened  by  the 
apparent  unfair  trade  practices  of  competing 
foreign  manufacturers  and; 

"Whereas,  These  practices  present  an  Im- 
minent danger  to  the  American  technology 
base  In  vital  electrical  equipment;  and 

"Whereas,  The  manufacture  of  power  trans- 
formers  In  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts 
provides  employment  for  more  than  three 
thousand  citizens  of  the  commonwealth; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

•'Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  immediate 
action  to  eliminate  unfair  International 
trade  practices  In  the  power  transformer 
Industry  and  to  provide  free  and  fair  trade 
in  these  products;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  SUte  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  oi 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  30 
"Memorializing   the   Congress   and   the   Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 

reevaluate  the  service  being  proposed  for 

Nevada  and  provide  service  to  Las  Vegas 

"Whereas,  The  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  has  Issued  Its  final  route  se- 
lections for  railroad  passenger  service;   and 

"Whereas,  The  route  selection  hsis  failed 
to  provide  passenger  service  to  that  best- 
known  and  one  of  the  most  frequently  vis- 
ited cities  In  the  nation.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  an  omission  Is  not  only 
seriously  damaging  to  the  economy  of  Ne- 
vada but  eliminates  one  of  the  best  poten- 
tial sources  of  passenger  customers;   and 

"Whereas,  This  legislature  believes  that 
a  proper  evaliiatlon  of  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  railroad  passengers  would  result  In 
providing  service  to  Las  Vegas;  now,  there- 
fore, be   It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Ccwporatlon  ara  hereby 
memorialized  to  reevaluate  the  de.':ifioa  to 
omit  rail  passenger  service  to  L.\s  Vegas, 
Nevada,  and  to  include  that  city  in  the  pro- 
posed rail  passenger  network;  and  be  :t 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and 
transmitted  forthwith  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  and 
to  members  of  the  Nevada  congressional  del- 
egation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  49 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  there  is  mounting  concern 
throughout  the  nation  over  the  failure  and 
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Inability  of  the  existing  public  welfare  pro- 
grams to  furnish  the  basic  needs  and  a^lst- 
ance  to  those  who  are  unable  to  prAvlde 
for  themselves;  and 

•'Whereas,  great  disparities  exist  ariong 
public  welfare  programa  currently  in  dffect 
in  the  several  states,  resulting  In  serlou  i  in- 
equities to  recipients  of  such  programs  aa  well 
as  disproportionate  burdens  upon  the  siates 
In  financing  of  such  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  staggering  welfare  buden, 
with  some  13.5  million  citizens  througiout 
the  country  dependent  upon  public  aJBlst- 
ance,  at  a  total  cost  of  approximate!)  $15 
bUlion  annually,  is  swiftly  propelling  state 
and  local  government*  toward  the  Drli*  of 
financial  disaster;   and 

"Whereas,  the  President,  In  recognition 
of  the  growing  financial  plight  of  state  and 
local  governments,  has  proposed  a  syste  u  of 
revenue-sharing,  in  addition  to  a  projosal 
for  welfare  reform;  and 

"Whereas,  recent  decisions  of  the  Supfeme 
Court  of  the  United  States  striking  <own 
state  residency  reqiUrements  for  welfare  pur- 
poses, and  other  state  Imposed  restricMons. 
have  stripped  state  and  local  governi«ents 
of  their  last  vestiges  of  effective  control  and 
have  placed  the  entire  problem  upoq  the 
shoulders  of  the  federal  government  Tfhlch 
alone  has  both  the  power  and  resources  at 
Its  command  to  attack  the  problem  wltli  any 
possibiUty  of  successful  and  rational  solu- 
tion; and  I 

"Whereas,  the  total  assumption  by  th«  fed- 
eral government  of  all  welfare  costs  thrbugh 
nationalization  of  the  public  welfare  s^tem 
offers  the  only  hope  for  Immediate  and 
meaningful  financial  relief  to  state  and  local 
governments;  now,  therefore, 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1971,  the  Senate 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully  lirged 
to  enact  legislation  necessary  to  enable  the 
federal  government  to  assume  full  finainclal 
responsibility  for  all  welfare  program*  the 
costs  of  which  are  now  Jointly  shared  bjr  the 
state  and  federal  governments;  and        i 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  Congress,  in  en- 
acting such  legislation,  create  a  Uniform  Na- 
tional Public  Welfare  System  with  categories 
covering  aid  to  the  aged,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  to  be  administered  by  the  $oclal 
Security  Administration  and  with  a  category 
covering  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren to  be  administered  by  the  states  \»nder 
federal  laws  and  policies  which  would  require 
the  states  to  Initiate  and  supervise  work  and 
training  programs  to  promote  self-support 
and  self-care  and  to  strengthen  fsunlly  life; 
and  1 

"Be  It  fvirther  resolved  that  duly  authen- 
ticated copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  presiding  officers  df  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Xp  the 
members  of  the  Hawaii  delegation  in  Con- 
gress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslat\<re  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Commltt^  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfftUrs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 
"Urging  the  Congress  of  The  United  States  to 

adopt   certain   legislation  concerning  the 

recreational  valvtes  of  public  lands 

"Whereas,  The  59th  session  of  the  Nevada 
legislature  recognizes  the  great  value  o^  pub- 
lic lands  f9r  recreational  piuposes;  anq 

"Whereas,  Such  recreational  value  is  dem- 
onstrated by\tbe  large  number  of  dozens 
who  use  the  putjlic  lands  for  a  variety  ojt  rec- 
reational pursuits;  and  I 

"Whereas,  The  recreational  value  of  the 
public  lands  is  threatened  by  the  lafck  of 
federal  legislation  to  protect,  develoo  and 
enhance  such  recreational  value;  now,  |bere- 
ton.  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  92nd 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  adopt  legislation,  embody- 
ing the  provisions  of  Senate  Bill  3389  of  the 
91srt  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  the  protection,  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of  the  outdoor 
recreational  value  of  the  public  lands: 

"1.  Within  the  framework  of  the  multiple- 
use  management  consistent  with  16  U.S.C. 
5§  4601—4601-3;  and 

"2.  In  conformity  with  the  statewide,  out- 
door recreational  plans  developed  under  16 
U.S.C.  a  4601-4  and  4601-11;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  covmsel  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Nevada 
cong;ressional  delegation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  In  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  assure  equal  protec- 
tion to  all  people  having  need  of  Insurance 
coverage;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lawrence  De- 
velopment and  Industrial  Commission  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.  In  support  of  the  enactment 
of  a  revenue-sharing  program;  and 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Jericho,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  urg- 
ing the  major  priority  to  be  the  needs  of 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  In 
commendation  and  support  of  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamlzation  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  urging 
that  the  birthday  of  George  Washington  be 
observed  on  February   22d; 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  urging 
that  police  officers  be  given  respect  and  co- 
operation by  aU  citizens; 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  in 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  FBI  and  In 
support  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists 
pledging  to  honor  the  flag,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Nation  with  renewed  dedi- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  urging 
that  the  Federal  Government  exercise  its  full- 
est powers  to  protect  the  Nation  and  Its  In- 
stitutions from  those  who  would  destroy 
them;  to  the  Commltee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  In  ap- 
preciation; and 

A  resolution  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  Mr.  PaotrrT) ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  112.  A  resolution  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senate  pages  without  discrimi- 
nation on  accoiint  of  sex  (Rept.  No.  92-101). 

Mr.  McCLELIxAN,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 337,  9lBt  Congress,  2d  session,  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  biUa  referred  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  (Rept. 
No.  92-100). 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  for  Mr.  Fitlbrioht, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ethiopia; 

Bernard  Zagorln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador; and 

Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  reappoint- 
ment; Hobart  Lewis,  of  New  York,  vice 
Thomas  Van  Husen  VaU,  term  expired;  for 
a  term  expiring  January  27,  1963;  and  James 
A.  Michener,  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Palmer 
Hoyt,  term  expired,  for  a  term  of  3  years 
expiring  January  27,  1974,  to  be  members  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT) ,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  also  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Diplomatic  and  For- 
eign Service  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings  of  March  25,  1971.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON  for  Mr.  Jackson,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Nathaniel  Pryor  Reed,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  vice  Leslie  Lloyd 
Glasgow,  resigned. 


BILLS  AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Admlnlsrtration  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  for  Insured  operating  and  other  type 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes.  (An  original 
bill  Introduced  on  May  7.  1971.  during  the 
adjournment,  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  May 
6,  1971.  Order  placed  on  calendar.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  1807.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid  to 
the  permanenttly  and  totally  disabled,  will 
not  suffer  reductions  in  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  assistance  because  of  future  Increases 
in  monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Can- 
non,   Mr.    Chtjbch,    Mr.    Cranston, 
Mr.  FoNO,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
MONTOTA,  Mr.  Peu.,  Mr.  Thttbmonp, 
Mr,  WrujAMs,  and  Mr.  Bible)  : 
S.  1808.  A  blU  ito  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  in  order  to  authorize  certain 
reduced-rate   transportation   to   individuals 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Referred  to 
the  CoTamlttee  on  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1809.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Ohan. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1810.  A  bill  for  the  rrilef  of  Dorothy  G. 
McCarty;  and 

S.  1811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enna  P. 
Curry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  1812.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  a  U.S.  Passport  Service. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  1813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Lor- 
raine Springer,  Ramona  Lee  ^ringer,  Rich- 
ard Allan  Springer  and  Robert  Ronald 
Springer.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^       ^  ,, 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thxjrmond)  : 
S.  1814.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  seU  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  under 
prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37, 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.J.  Res.  93.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  July   14.   1971,  as 
"Woody  Guthrie  Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1807.  A  bill  to  provide  that  recipients 
of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  or 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, will  not  suffer  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  such  aid  or  assistance  be- 
cause of  future  increases  in  monthly 
benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  introduce  a  bill  to  insure 
that  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  or  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  will  not  suffer  reduc- 
tions in  their  payments  because  of 
future  increases  in  monthly  social 
security  payments.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  the  printing  in  today's  Record 
of  my  bill  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  review  this  proposal.  Rather  than 
waiting  for  social  security  legislation  to 
reach  the  Senate  floor,  I  am  offering  my 
bill  at  this  time  so  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  may  study  this  pro- 
posal along  with  similar  bills  under  con- 
sideration. Essentially,  I  am  offering  a 
proposal  which  would  require  the  States 
to  disregard  all  future  social  security 
benefit  increases  in  determining  need  for 
public  assistance. 

Many  retired  citizens  have  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  social  security  in- 
creases authorized  by  the  Congress  are 
offset  by  State  action  which  reduces 
old-age  assistance  payments  in  propor- 
tion to  the  social  security  Increase.  In 
other  words,  the  retired  citizen  may 
receive  no  benefit  at  all  as  the  social 
security  increase  is  taken  away  by  a 
reduction  in  State  assistsince.  My  bill 
attempts  to  resolve  this  inequity  by 
requiring  the  States  to  disregard  social 
security  benefit  increases  authorized  by 


the  Congress  when  determining  their 
income  need  figure  for  public  assistance. 
This  proposal  will  not  place  any  great 
financial  burden  upon  the  States,  but  it 
will  help  ease  the  economic  crisis  facing 
many  of  our  retired  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  1807 

A  bill  to  provide  that  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  will  not 
suffer  reductions  In  the  amount  of  such 
aid   or   assistance   because   of  future   In- 
creases m  monthly  benefits  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  2 
(a) (10),  1002   (a)(8).  1402(a)(8),  and  1602 
(a)    (13)  and  (14)  of  the  Social  Seounrv  Act, 
each  State,  In  determining  need  for  aid  or 
assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  such  Act,  shall  dis- 
regard (and  the  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  State  to  disregard) ,  in  addition  to 
any  other  amoiuits  which  the  State  Is  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  disregard  in  deter- 
mining such  need,  any  amount  (or  any  por- 
tion thereof)    paid  to  an  Individual  under 
title  n  of  such  Act  (or  \inder  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  by  reason  of  the  first 
proviso  in  section  3(e)  thereof)  If — 

(1)  for  the  month  preceding  the  first 
month  that  monthly  Insurance  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  Increased  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
a  social  security  benefits  Increase  law  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (b) )  — 

(A)  such  Individual  received  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  such  State  plan;  and 

(B)  such  Individual  was  entitled  (on  the 
basis  of  an  application  filed  In  or  before 
such  month)  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  section  202  or  section  223  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act;  and 

(2)  such  amount  (or  portion  thereof)  Is 
attributable  to  the  Increase,  In  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  payable  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment of  such  law. 

(b)  The  term  "social  security  benefits  In- 
crease law"  means  an  Act  (or  a  provision  of 
an  Act)  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  which  provides  a  general  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  the  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
McGovERN,   Mr.   Metcalf,   Mr. 

MONDALE,      Mr.      MONTOYA,     Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Bible)  : 
S.  1808.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
certain  reduced  rate  transportation  to 
individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

REDUCED  AIRLINE  FARES  FOH  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing,  for  myself  and  Senators 
Cannon,  Church,  Cranston,  Pong, 
Hughes,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
MoNTOYA,  Pell,  Thurmond,  Williams, 
and  Bible,  a  bill  to  provide  reduced  fares 
for  senior  citizens  on  airlines.  This  is 
the  same  bill  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 


gress which  enjoyed  the  cosponsorship 
of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  403  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize reduced  rate  transportation  on 
U.S.  airlines  for  individuals  65  years 
and  over.  At  the  present  time  ministers 
of  religion  are  the  only  group  of  our 
citizens  who  enjoy  reduced  air  fares  by 
statute,  although  the  CAB  does  allow 
reduced  fares  for  young  people  through 
the  age  of  21. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  air- 
line revenues  have  been  lower  this  past 
year  than  anticipated,  and  that  this  has 
necessitated  a  fare  increase.  I  am  also 
aware  that  promotional  fares  are  in  some 
disrepute  with  some  members  of  the 
CAB  because  they  argue  airlines  have 
not  used  them  to  attract  new  riders  into 
the  market  but  to  take  passengers  away 
from  competitors.  It  is  contended  that 
this  practice  has  aggravated  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  airlines. 

I>espite  these  developments,  I  still  feel 
that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
should  be  placed  before  the  Senate.  It 
could  be  justified,  simply  by  the  fact  that 
we  provide  the  luxury  of  reduced-fare 
travel  for  our  youth,  and  surely  our  Na- 
tion is  not  so  youth-oriented  that  we  do 
not  want  to  provide  the  same  benefits  to 
our  elderly.  They  are  in  similar  financial 
straits — our  youth  because  their  earning 
capacities  have  not  yet  been  developed, 
and  our  elderly  because  theirs,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  depleted. 

My  reasons,  however,  are  based  on 
economics  as  well  as  on  justice  to  our 
older  Americans. 

Few  of  us,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  only  1  percent  of 
our  20  million  elderly  crossed  a  State  line 
last  year.  Some  of  us  realize  the  severe 
income  squeeze  they  face  with  over  25 
percent  of  them  finding  themselves  with 
income  placing  them  below  the  poverty 
line. 

Another  fact  of  interest  is  that  those 
senior  citizens  who  can  afford  to  travel 
make  up  only  5  percent  of  current  air- 
Une  passengers.  The  conclusion  must  be 
reached  that  older  Americans  do  not 
travel  much  because  of  their  reduced 
incomes.  When  they  do  travel  they  look 
for  the  most  inexpensive  way.  More 
senior  citizens  would  undoubtedly  fly  if 
fares  were  reduced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  senior  citizens 
constitute  the  ideal  target  group  for  a 
promotional  fare.  I  do  know,  for  example, 
that  the  reduced  fares  for  seniors  an- 
nounced in  New  York  subways  during 
offpeak  hours  increased  ridership  by  26 
percent  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 
I  expect  the  same  kind  of  acceptance  of 
a  program  geared  to  air  travel. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  £m  up  to 
50  percent  discount  for  seniors  with  a 
reserved  seat  during  the  Monday  through 
Thursday  slack  periods  when  load  factor 
hovers  around  the  40  percent  mark. 

To  me  it  is  significant  that  some  air- 
lines would  like  to  establish  this  kind 
of  promotional  fare  program.  I  believe 
that  the  elderly  and  the  airlines  would 
mutually  benefit  from  this  proposal.  I 
am  simply  asking  that  we  make  jet  travel 
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available  to  those  who  made  the  j^  age 
possible. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1812.  A  bill  to  establish  Ti^ithii  the 
Department  of  State   a   U.S.  Passport 
Service.  Referred  to  the  Conimitt<e  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

U.S.    PASSPORT    SESVICe 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  vrould 
like  to  introduce  today  a  measure  m  hich 
is  intended  to  improve  substantial!  f^  the 
capacity  of  the  Passport  Office  oi  the 
Department  of  State  to  meet  the  g  reat- 
ly  increased  demands  for  its  sei  vices 
and,  consequently,  to  serve  more  cit  izens 
in  a  better,  faster  manner. 

The  problem  of  insufficient  pasiport 
facilities  in  the  country  has  been  braught 
to  my  attention,  particularly  becaupe  of 
the  absence  of  such  an  office  in  I%xas, 
which  has  heavy  intemationsJ  traffip  out 
of  Houston  and  Dallas.  Texans  and  other 
adjacent-State  citizens  currently  have 
to  utilize  the  New  Orleans  office  td  ob- 
tain passports.  Passport  offices  now  exist 
in  Chicago,  Honolulu,  Los  Anieles, 
Miami,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Boston, 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

Frances  G.  Knight,  Director  o: 
Passport  Office,  discussed  the  pertij 
statistics  of  passport  issuance  in 
mony  presented  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  April  28,  197l] 

In  1959,  the  Passport  Office  issued  and 
renewed  732,038  passports.  In  1969;  the 
office  issued  1,759,286  passports,  rep- 
resenting a  140  percent  increase  ii  is- 
suance alone.  j 

This  "does  not  take  into  consiaera- 
tlon  the  vast  increase  in  citizeijship 
work,  the  great  increase  in  official  and 
diplomatic  travel,  all  of  which  has  ^ore 
than  doubled."  With  more  people  trivel- 
ing  every  year,  the  prospect  is  for  an 
ever  increasing  workload,  which  ]  will 
cause  an  increasing  delay  period  an^  in- 
convenience to  those  persons  who  travel 
abroad.  The  increase  in  applications  is 
estimated  to  continue  at  aroimd  15  per- 
cent or  more  per  year  for  the  f orese^ble 
future.  I 

The  Passport  Office  has  been  assisted 
in  processing  by  State  and  Federal 
couits,  but  the  workload  of  the  courts 
is  too  heavy  for  many  of  the  courts  to 
continue  this  practice.  In  Houston]  for 
example,  the  courts  have  had  an  av^age 
of  two  phone  calls  for  every  application 
accepted,  and  for  a  yearly  workloajd  of 
15,000  or  so  applications,  that  amc 
to  a  very  heavy  burden  on  court  tir 

This  bill  woxold  provide  for  the 
port  Office  to  be  made  a  separate 
sion  of  the  State  Department,  to  be  | 
ignated  the  U.S.  Passport  Service, 
shall  have  as  its  purpose  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  national- 
ity, documentation,  and  protection  of 
nationals  of  the  United  States  engliged 
in  travel  outside  the  United  States  and 
relating  to  the  control  of  travel  ou^ide 
the  United  States  by  such  nationaU." 

The  need  for  this  Improvement  id  the 
status  and  authority  of  the  Passport  Of- 
fice has  been  brought  about  by  greatly 
Increased  international  travel  volume 
and  by  the  imresponsiveness  of  t^-r^f^ing 
Government  machinery  to  meet  these 
volume  pressures.  Under  this  bill, ,  the 
Passport  Service  would  be  better  lable 


to  cope  with  Its  volume  problems  by  deal- 
ing with  the  State  Department  and  the 
Congress  on  a  more  authoritative  basis. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  that  the 
Service  would  have  the  authority  "to  es- 
tablish, staff,  and  maintain  passport 
agencies  and  Passport  Service  offices  at 
such  locations  in  the  United  States  as 
the  need  for  efficient  and  convenient  pub- 
lic service  may  require."  This  authority 
is  needed  in  order  that  the  Service  may 
establish  several  much-needed  additional 
offices  around  the  coimtry,  which  have 
been  blocked  in  the  past  by  action,  or 
lack  of  action,  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  can- 
not in  good  coriscience  continue  to  watch 
my  State  continue  to  suffer  inadequate 
passport  service  In  deference  to  the  long- 
standing prejudice  of  various  Govern- 
ment officials  against  the  full  and  proper 
expansion  of  the  Passport  Office  to  meet 
greatly  increased  international  travel 
volume. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1812 

A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
State  a  United  States  Passport  Service 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  established  with  the  Department  of  State 
the  United  States  Passport  Service  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Service") ,  which 
shall  have  as  its  purpose  the  administration 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  nationality,  docu- 
mentation, and  protectic«i  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  travel  outside  the 
United  States  and  relating  to  the  control  of 
travel  outside  the  United  States  by  such  na- 
tionals. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Service  shall  be  imder  the 
control  and  supervision  of  a  Director,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  position  of  Director  shaU  be  placed  in 
grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  Included  wlthto  the  nvunber  of  positions 
for  such  grade  authorized  by  section  5108 
(a)  of  that  title. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  supervise  Foreign 
Service  oflBcers  and  employees  who  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  Service. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Director  all  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  carried  out  through  the  Passport 
OflBce  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  such 
office  shall  lapse  upon  such  transfer. 

(b)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  under  this  Act  are  transferred  to 
the  Director.  Any  personnel  not  under  section 
5337  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
transferred  without  reduction  in  classlflca- 
tlon  or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  operations,  organi- 
zatlon,  and  personnel  of  the  Service,  and  the 
performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  granted 
to  or  Imposed  upon  him  by  law; 

(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
pasarport  agents  and  such  other  officers  and 
employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions  and 
duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 


(3)  to  establish ,  staff,  and  maintain  pass- 
port agencies  and  passport  service  offices  at 
such  locations  In  the  United  States  as  the 
need  for  efficient  and  convenient  public  serv- 
ice may  require; 

(4)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(5)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  in  any  other  lawful  manner, 
any  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  ot  in-^ 
tangible,  or  any  Interest  therein;  to  hold, 
maintain,  use,  and  operate  the  same;  and  to 
sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate; 

(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  facilities,  and  other  Improve- 
ments as  may  be  necessary. 

(7)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  and  such  contracts 
or  other  arrangements,  or  modifications 
thereof,  may  be  entered  into  without  legal 
consideration,  without  performance  or  other 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  comp)etltlve  bidding; 

(8)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Passpwrt  agents  and  such  other 
offlosrs  and  employees  as  the  Director  desig- 
nates may  administer  oaths,  affirmations,  af- 
fidavits, and  depositions  in  connection  with 
their  official  duties. 

(b)  Passport  agencies  and  passport  service 
offices  established  under  section  3  (c)  (3) 
shall  be  funded  Initially  with  money  from 
the  Passport  Service  Fund.  If,  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year,  any  such  agency  or  office  Is 
determined,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Director,  not  to  be  self-sustaining  finan- 
cially, such  agency  or  office  shall  be  closed 
within  sixty  days  after  such  determination. 
Upon  the  closing  of  any  agency  or  office,  its 
assets  shall  be  liquidated  and  the  money  re- 
ceived from  such  liquidation  shall  be  paid 
into  the  fund  m  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5(c). 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Treasury  a  Passport  Service  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "fund"),  which  shall 
include  and  be  valued  at — 

( 1 )  $18,000,000,  which  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provlslona 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  any  \inexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions, the  Inventories  and  other  physical  as- 
sets of  the  Service  (exclusive  of  bvilldlnga 
occupied  and  land)  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  such  Inventories  and  other 
physical  assets  to  be  evaluated  at  their  fair 
market  value. 

(b)  The  fund  shaU  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  financing  the  costs 
and  expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  Service,  and  any  obligations,  commit- 
ments, and  liabilities  transferred  to  the  Serv- 
ice on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  All  amounts  received  for  services  per- 
formed by  the  Service,  and  all  other  amounts 
received  by  the  Service  from  whatever  source 
derived,  including  all  proceeds  arising  from 
the  disposition  of  any  property  or  other 
assets  acquired  or  held  by  the  Service,  shall 
be  paid  into  the  fund.  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  any  amounts  In  the  fund  In  excess 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  ShaU  be  deposited  Into  the  general  fund 
at  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  6.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  law — 

(1)  there  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted 
annually  a  budget  program  for  the  Service; 
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(3)  there  shall  be  installed  and  maln- 
tiOned  In  the  Service  an  Integrated  system  of 
accounting,  including  proper  features  of  in- 
ternal control,  which  wUl  (A)  assure  ade- 
quate control  over  all  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  fund,  (B)  afford  full  disclosure  with  re- 
spect to  the  financial  conditions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  fund  according  to  the  accrual 
methods  of  accounting,  and  (C)  supply  on 
the  basis  of  accounting  results  the  date  for 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Service  will  respect 
to  the  last  completed  fiscal  year.  The  system 
of  accounting  shaU  conform  to  principles  and 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  review  by  the  Comptroller  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  its  conformance 
with  the  principles  and  standards  prescribed 
and  Its  effectiveness  in  operation;  and 

(3)  the  financial  transactions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  fund  shall  be  audited  on  a 
periodical  basis  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  a  copy  of  each  report  or  audit  shall 
be  furnished  promptly  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  The  section  numbered  1  of  the  Act 
of  June  4,  1920  (41  Stat.  750;  22  U.S.C.  214), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  flgxires  "$2" 
and  "$10"  wherever  they  appear  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  "»3"  and 
"$12",  respectively. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thtjrmond)  : 
8.  1814.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell, 
at  prices  which  he  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable im.der  prevailing  mortgage  mar- 
ket conditions,  direct  loans  made  to  vet- 
erans under  chapter  37,  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DIRKT   LOANS    TO    VETERANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quite  disturbed  by  the  elimination  of  di- 
rect loans  which  have  been  caused  by 
budgetary  restraints  placed  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  direct  loans  are  made  to  veterans 
living  in  rural  areas  where  private  cap- 
ital for  guaranteed  loans  is  not  gener- 
ally available.  Since  the  program's  incep- 
tion, almost  $3  billion  has  been  loaned 
directly  to  over  309,000  veterans.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  8,500  veterans 
were  aided  by  direct  loans  totaling  over 
$114  million.  Recently,  however,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  stopped  making 
direct  loans  and  has  been  referring  all 
applications  to  the  private  sector  for 
placement.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
certain  mortgage  money  may  be  more 
readily  available  today,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  this  will  continue  or  even  that 
there  presently  exists  sufficient  capital  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  An  increase  In 
the  general  demand  for  mortgage  money 
may  well  exhaust  what  funds  do  exist. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Veteran.^'  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  applications 
for  guaranteed  loans  have  jumped  50 
percent  in  the  p>ast  2  months. 

Nevertheless,  Donald  Johnson,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, has  recently  testified  before  our  Vet- 
erans* Affairs  Committee  that  no  veteran 
wUl  go  without  financing  if  the  restric- 
tion presently  in  force  on  his  authority 
to  sell  direct  loan  paper  is  removed.  Pres- 
ently, the  Administrator  is  restricted  by 
section  ISlKg)  of  Utle  38,  United  States 


Code,  from  selling  direct  loan  paper  at 
less  than  98  percent  par.  As  he  noted  in 
his  testimony  on  April  26,  1971,  this  is 
"the  only  paper  in  the  Government  of  a 
similar  type  which  has  a  limitation 
factor." 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  today 
will  vest  the  Administrator  with  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  reasonable 
prices  at  which  he  may  offer  and  sell 
direct  loan  paper.  Of  course,  any  sale  of 
direct  loan  paper  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ac- 
cording to  Administrator  Johnson,  this 
will  free  approximately  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  loan  paper  currently  subject  to 
limitation  for  the  revolving  fund  from 
which  direct  loans  are  made. 

The  Administrator  has  assured  the 
committee  that  no  qualified  veteran  will 
be  denied  housing  financing  for  the  com- 
ing year  if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  thus  introduce  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment so  that  he  may  keep  that  promise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.  1814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1811 
(g)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  be 
ainended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shall 
offer  for  sale,  to  any  person  or  entity  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  him,  any  loan 
made  tinder  this  section  at  a  price  which  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  the  mortgage  market 
when  the  agreement  to  sell  the  loan  Is  made; 
p,nr\  shall  guarantee  any  loan  thus  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions,  terms,  and 
limitations  which  would  be  applicable  were 
the  loan  guaranteed  under  sections  1810  or 
1819  of  this  title." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  on  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator   Thtjbmond 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  In 
introducing  legislation  to  assist  our  vetwtuia 
In  pxrrchaslng  homes. 

This  legislation  is  something  that  should 
have  the  early  consideration  of  this  body. 
It  Is  badly  needed,  particularly  In  many 
states  that  do  not  have  large  cities  that  con- 
tain readily  available  home  loan  banking  In- 
stitutions with  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds, 
for  mortgage  purposee.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
are  to  keep  our  word  to  the  young  Americans 
who  have  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  battle  In 
Southeast  Asia,  thousamds  of  whom  have 
returned  to  take  up  their  position  In  busi- 
ness, getting  married  and  raising  a  family,  we 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  help  them  to 
find  a  home. 

In  February  of  tills  year,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration received  61,000 — ^repeat,  61,000 — 
home  loan  eligibility  requests,  the  highest  in 
any  month  since  July,  1967,  and  an  86  per- 
cent increase  over  February,  1970. 

In  March  of  this  year,  veterans'  requests 
Jumped  to  86.000— repeat,  86.000— the  hlgheat 
monthly  total  In  ten  (10)  years.  There  la 
every  Indication  that  this  trend  will  not  only 


continue,  but  very  likely  will  Increase  fW  the 
simple  reason  that  young  veterans  are  now 
being  released  at  the  rate  of  about  82,000  per 
month. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  certainly  reassuring 
from  a  standpoint  of  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  m  the  future 
of  our  country.  In  Its  institutions,  and  In 
its  economy,  to  know  that  these  thousands 
are  returning  to  take  up  their  places  as  heads 
of  families,  as  home  owners  and  as  concerned 
citizens  In  oonununlties  all  over  the  United 
States. 

We  all  remember  the  dividends  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  G.I.  Bill  foUowlng  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  One  of  Its  out- 
standing provisions  made  It  possible  for  the 
returning  veterans  to  get  the  money  needed 
to  buy  a  home  at  little  or  no  money  down, 
with  a  generous  long-term  mortgage. 

No  greater  Incentive  can  be  given  to  as- 
sure the  stability,  peace  and  tranquUlty  of 
our  communities  across  the  nation  than  to 
have  these  young  men  establish  their  own 
homes.  In  effect,  we  wotild  be  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  become  shareholders  In 
America  by  obtaining  ownership  In  their  na- 
tive l€uid  for  which  they  fought  and  for  which 
they  made  such  great  sacrlfloe. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  has  been  assured  by  the  Vet- 
terans  Administration  that  early  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
setting  the  stage  for  a  sound  economy,  a  dec- 
ade of  peace  and  happiness,  the  kind  of 
peace  and  happiness  that  can  best  be 
achieved  by  a  Nation  of  families — fathers, 
mothers,  and  children — ^living  In  their  own 
homes. 

This  Is  a  self-supporting  program  which 
will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  nothing.  The 
record  of  our  war  veterans  In  paying  off  their 
mortgages  1b  excellent.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
prompt  consideration  and  passage  of  this 
blU. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.J.  Res.  93.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  July  14, 
1971,  as  "Woody  Guthrie  Day."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
wooDT  exmoJE  dat 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Clifton 
Padlman  wrote  in  a  book  review  for  the 
New  Yorker  in  the  early  1940's  that^ 

Some  day  are  going  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  Woody  Guthrie  and  the  ten 
thousand  songs  that  leap  and  tumble  off  the 
strings  of  his  mtislc  box  are  a  national  pos- 
session Like  Yellowstone  and  Yoeemlte. 

The  life  Off  Woody  Guthrie  was  tragi- 
cally cut  short  by  Huntington's  disease 
in  1967,  but  through  his  songs  and  his 
writings,  his  compassion,  his  love  of  the 
land,  his  joy  In  life's  variety  live  on.  Like 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemlte,  many  of  his 
songs  are  a  part  of  our  country's  heritage. 

"This  Land  Is  Your  Land."  'iSo  Long, 
It's  Been  Good  To  Know  You,"  and 
"Hard  Travelin"  are  some  of  the  favor- 
Ities  among  the  thousand  folk  songs 
Woody  Guthrie  wrote.  Woody's  autobio- 
graphy, "Bound  for  Glory,"  written  In 
1943.  was  a  best  seller  and  prompted 
Orvllle  Prescott  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  say  that  the  book  had  "more  trlple- 
distlUed  essence  of  pure  Individual  per- 
sonality In  it  than  anything  In  years." 

Woody  Guthrie  obviously  possessed 
great  musical  talents.  Although  often  de- 
scribed as  having  a  "wispy,  raspy  voice," 
Woody  said  that  he  had  "rather  sound 
like  the  ash  cans  of  the  early  morning, 
like  the  cab  drivers  cursing  at  one  an- 
other, like  the  lougshoremea  yelling,  like 
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the  cowhands  whooping,  and  like 
lone  wolf  barking." 

Woody  was  bom  in  my  home  Statie  of 
Oklahoma  In  a  small  community,  Qke- 
mah,  located  in  what  was  once  In^an 
territory.  In  Okemah,  Woody  was]  In- 
fluenced by  the  cultural  mix  of  tnree 
races,  Indian,  black,  and  white.  The 
depression  and  the  dust  bowl  dayi  In 
Oklahoma  influenced  much  of  his  earlier 
work,  as  did  his  move  to  California  along 
with  many  other  Oklahomans.  '  He 
traveled  to  New  York  and  then  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  He  traveled  from 
"California  to  the  New  York  island:  f^om 
the  Redwood  Forest  to  the  Gulfstrfeam 
waters."  ! 

He  sang  in  boxcars,  in  waterfront  tav- 
erns, in  hobo  jimgles,  to  the  u^per 
classes  in  town  hall,  to  the  workingtnen 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  to  work- 
ers constructing  power  facilities  on  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  dsuns.j 

Woody  gave  up  wealth  for  his  trayels, 
travels  which  brought  a  lot  of  happiiess 
and  hope  for  the  people  of  this  lani  at 
a  time  when  both  were  greatly  needed  He 
said: 

I  am  out  to  sing  songs  tbat  wUl  prove  to 
you  that  this  is  your  world  and  that  It  I  has 
hit  you  pretty  hard  and  Itnocked  you  fpr  a 
dozen  loops  ...  no  matter  what  color,  -ihat 
size  you  are.  how  you  are  built.  I  am  out 
to  sing  the  songs  that  make  you  take  mlde 
in  yourself  and  in  youi  work  ...  I  hate 
a  song  that  makes  you  think  you're  notjany 
good.  I  hate  a  song  that  makes  you  t&iiUc 
you  are  Just  born  to  lose  ...  1 

The  significance  of  the  work  of  Woiody 
Guthrie  has  not  gone  imnoticed.  In  1066, 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Utlall 
awarded  him  the  Conservation  Sertlce 
Award  and  called  him  a  "poet  of  the 
American  landscape."  An  electric  po(wer 
substation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
been  named  after  Woody  for  the  26  scngs 
he  wrote  of  the  area  while  working  for 
one  of  the  power  companies — "Roll  on 
Columbia,"  "Grand  Coulee  Dam,"  tind 
"Pastures  of  Plenty"  being  a  few  of  the 
more  familiar  songs.  I 

Woody  has  been  called  the  "best  lolk 
ballad  composer  whose  identity  was  ^ver 
known,"  and  it  has  been  said  of  tilm 
that  he  represented  the  essence  of  the 
"American  spirit." 

July  14,  1971.  will  be  Woody's  Sath 
birthday.  I  and  others  are  planning  a  Spe- 
cial day  of  recognition  for  Woody  to  be 
held  in  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  can  proiidly 
claim  his  birthplace,  but  Oklahomlans 
and  all  Americans  can  claim  his  music, 
because  they  are  the  inspiration  behind 
the  music.  I,  therefore,  think  It  appropri- 
ate for  all  Americans  to  honor  Wopdy 
Guthrie  on  July  14. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of 
life  of  Woody  Guthrie  and  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  to  our  country,  I  am] in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  authoirize 
the  President  to  proclaim  July  14,  1^71, 
as  "Woody  Guthrie  Day."  I  ask  tha|t  It 
be  appropriately  referred.  i 


the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP. 
BILLS 

S.    489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grutin.  for  I 
GoLBW&TXR.  the  Senator  from  Alalska 


(Mr.  Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  485,  a  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  to  hold  licenses  for 
their  stations. 

S.    835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  835,  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971. 

S.    1064 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
be  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  1064,  the 
Youth  Participation  Act  of  1971.  I  am 
honored  to  have  his  name  amoi^  the 
cosponsors,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
decisive  role  which  he  played  in  obtain- 
ing the  right  to  vote  for  American  youth 
between  he  ages  of  18  and  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stijvens)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.'l310.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revraiue  Code  to  encourage  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  coal. 

S.    1315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre.)  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1315,  the 
Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

S.    1485 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1485,  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Education. 

S.    1580  THBOUCH   S.   1591 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (IVir.  Saxbe)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1580,  a  bill  to  provide 
increased  employment  opportimlties  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  S.  1581,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conduct,  within  the  Public  Health 
Service,  of  a  training  program  of  State 
inspectors  of  long-term  health  care  fa- 
cilities; S.  1582,  to  provide  for  grants  for 
the  training  and  retraining  of  nurses 
aides  and  orderlies;  S.  1583,  to  train  cer- 
tain veterans  to  serve  as  medical  assist- 
ants In  long-term  health  care  facilities; 
S.  1584,  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly;  S.  1585.  to  provide 
for  coverage  under  part  A  of  title  XviJJ 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  certain 
drugs  which  are  prescribed  and  furnished 


by  generic  name;  S.  1586,  to  provide  ror 
the  development  of  more  imiform  stand- 
ards for  determining  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance provided  under  Federal  programs 
to  facilities  for  long-term  health  care;  S. 
1587,  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  and  investigation  of  care  to  indi- 
viduals in  long-term  health  care  facili- 
ties; S.  1588,  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  senior  citizens'  community 
centers:  S.  1589,  to  authorize  grants  to 
rehabilitate  elderly  patients  of  long-term 
health  care  facilities:  S.  1590,  to  permit 
the  deduction  of  all  expenses  for  medical 
care  of  a  taxpayer  after  age  65;  and  8. 
1591,  to  provide  certain  transportation 
services  to  elderly  persons. 

B.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1631,  the 
Emergency  Transition  Allowance  Act  of 
1971. 

S.    1774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1774,  a  bill  to 
furnish  assistance  to  farmers  in  emer- 
gencies caused  by  natiu-al  disasters. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  120— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  REGULATIONS  ISSUED 
UNDER  THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  29,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  released  a  long 
overdue  national  nutrition  survey.  While 
I  have  many  questions  about  the  survey, 
it  did  at  least,  reconfirm  the  existence  of 
widespread  malnutrition  among  Amer- 
ica's poor. 

That  same  day.  in  which  must  rank 
among  the  all-time  ironies  of  govern- 
mental actions,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  its  new  food 
stamp  regulations  were  going  to  elim- 
inate a  minimum  of  340,000  persons  from 
the  food  stamp  program  and  reduce  food 
benefits  to  another  1.75  million  persons. 

These  dual  and  contradictory  an- 
nouncements were  comparable  to  sajring 
that  an  epidemic  existed  but  that  innoc- 
ulations  were  being  discontinued. 

The  fact  that  so  many  needy  persons 
were  going  to  be  hurt  by  the  new  r^ula- 
tions  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  April  16,  probably  would  not  have 
come  to  light  except  for  a  hearing  by  the 
Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs. 

Expert  witnesses  at  the  committee's 
hearing  first  reported  that  such  a  large 
number  of  persons,  amoimting  to  about 
20  percent  of  all  those  participating  In 
the  program,  were  going  to  be  disad- 
vantaged. One  witness,  Mr.  Ronald  Pol- 
lack. Director  of  the  Pood  Research  and 
Action  Center,  said  the  number  of  per- 
sons hurt  might  be  as  high  as  4  mil- 
lion. 

The  director  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Arthur 
SchlfT  estimated  that  500,000  to  600,000, 
or  50  to  60  percent,  of  New  York's  1 
million  food  stamp  recipients  would  drop 
out  of  the  program. 
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On  their  face,  the  new  regulations 
would  appear  to  have  the  following  ef- 
fects. 

Most  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
in  10  States,  including  California,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Nebras- 
ka, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  and  Washington  would 
be  rendered  ineligible  for  food  stamps  by 
reasons  of  new  income  guidelines. 

Most  welfare  recipients  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  would  re- 
ceive severely  reduced  benefits  because 
of  the  income  guidelines. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  wel- 
fare recipients,  including  many  aged  and 
temporarily  unemployed  persons  in  such 
States  as  Colorado,  Iowa.  Louisiana,  Min- 
nesota. Nevada,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas  would  be  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating becaiase  of  an  arbitrarily  low  lim- 
itation of  $1,500  on  outside  resources. 

Additional  h\mdreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
program  by  a  new  definition  cf  what 
constitutes  a  household,  essentially  aimed 
at  banning  hippie  communes,  but  also 
knocking  out  any  household  containing  a 
noniamily  member. 

Finally,  the  new  regulations  would 
create  an  administrative  nightmare  by 
requiring  welfare  recipients  to  be  in- 
dividually recertified  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  been  receiving  bene- 
fits previously. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  heard  that 
the  new  regulations  would  have  these 
effects.  I  was  Incredulous.  After  all  the 
work  of  the  past  years.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve we  were  taking  such  drastic  steps 
backwards. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the 
new  Food  Stamp  Act  passed  by  Congress 
last  year,  I  think  we  all  believed  that  its 
overall  purpose  was  to  expand  participa- 
tion, to  help  feed  more  people,  not  less. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  believes  that  atMDut  1.7  mil- 
lion persons,  living  in  the  poorer  States, 
will  be  made  newly  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram by  the  setting  of  a  national  stand- 
ard of  $4,320. 

I  hope  this  is  so.  But,  as  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  stated  so  well 
just  last  Thursday : 

It  is  fine  that  more  of  the  poor  in  some 
states  will  now  get  much  needed  food,  but 
what  about  the  two  to  four  million  whose 
tables  will  now  be  stripped  clean?  What 
have  they  done  to  be  ignored  so  suddenly? 
Is  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  New  York 
City,  for  example,  easier  on  the  stomach  than 
in  Sunflower  County,  Mississippi?  If  this 
strange  decision  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  a  try  at  saving  money,  then  it  is  as- 
suredly a  direct  reversal  ctf  the  President's 
intention  "to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  Amer- 
ica itself  for  all  time." 

The  reaction  to  the  publicity  surround- 
ing the  new  regulations  has  been  swift — 
and  distressing.  Letters  and  telegrams 
have  poured  into  the  select  committee. 
As  an  example.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
one  of  these  letters  sent  by  an  elderly 
lady  living  in  California: 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  with  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  anx- 
iety In  my  heart.  Someone  is  kindly  typing 
it  for  me.  I  am  an  elderly  widow,  diabetic, 
and  partiaUy  bUnd.  I  reside  in  California 
and  have  lived  here  for  tiie  past  eight  years. 


I  a.xi  now  on  a  very  meager  fixed  income  (So- 
cial Security)  augmented  by  aid  from  OAS. 
Medicare  and  MedlCal.  and.  thankfully,  food 
stamps. 

In  last  night's  newspaper  I  was  told  there 
Is  an  article  indicating  that  interpretation 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  revised  food 
stamp  legislation  can  eliminate  the  old  and 
disabled  from  the  program  entirely.  It  Is 
hard  for  me  to  see  how  I  could  go  on  without 
the  extra  economic  aid  of  food  stamps.  Why 
must  the  elderly  poor  and  the  disabled  live  in 
a  constant  state  of  worry  over  their  futures? 
My  husband  worked  hard  during  his  life  and 
died  prematurely  of  cancer.  Do  we  have  to 
be  left  to  starve,  or  to  slowly  die  from  worry 
over  trying  to  balance  a  budget  that  becomes 
increasingly  burdensome  because  of  rising 
food  costs?  Cannot  the  administration  see 
that  someday  they.  too.  may  be  old  and  poor 
and  Ul?  Are  our  votes  really  that  meaning- 
less? Please  remember  us  and  our  needs. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  concern 
regarding  the  new  regulations,  I  wrote 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  re- 
questing a  30-day  extension  on  the  com- 
ment period.  I  felt  this  extra  time,  from 
May  17  to  June  16  was  vit£d  tp_allow  the 
public  at  large  to  learn  about  the  regula- 
tions and  to  write  the  Department  of 
Agricultm'e  regarding  them. 

I  received  a  reply  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Richard  Lyng  last  Thursday,  stat- 
ing that  the  Department  was  denying  the 
request  for  an  extension.  Mr.  Lyng  stated, 
in  part: 

In  view  of  the  attention  which  has  been 
given  to  the  proposed  regulations  we  believe 
an  extension  of  time  for  comments  would 
not  significantly  Increase  the  number  of 
people  who  wlU  comment. 

I  must  say  that  I  disagree  strongly 
with  this  viewpoint.  In  fact,  if  there  is 
one  thing  of  which  I  am  sure,  it  is  that, 
given  more  time,  hundreds  of  more  per- 
sons would  comment  on  the  regulations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  proceed- 
ing today  with  the  submission  of  this 
Senate  resolution  calling  on  Secretary 
Hardin  to  extend  the  period  for  com- 
ment on  the  regulations  from  May  17 
to  June  16. 

Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  this  reso- 
lution, which  I  now  send  to  the  desk,  are 
Senators  Cranston,  Kennedy,  Hart, 
MoNDALE.  Nelson,  Hollings.  Magnuson, 
Hartke,  Ribicoff,  Church,  Bayh,  Hum- 
phrey, Pastore,  Tunney,  McGee,  Mus- 
KiE,  Eagleton,  Brooke,  Fulbright.  Ran- 
dolph, Gravel,  Harris,  Hughes,  and 
Williams. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  120),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 
S.  Res.  120 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  1970  revised  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  every  needy 
American  with  an  adequate  nutritional  diet; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  Issuing  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  purpose  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  so  revised  by  the  Oon- 
gress;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is- 
sued such  regulations  on  April  16.  1971.  and 
provided  a  period  of  only  30  days  for  p\il>- 
11c  comment  on  such  regulations;  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  such  regulations 
would   appear  to  be  to  eliminate   at  least 


some  340.000  persons  from  the  food  stamp 
program  and  to  reduce  the  food  benefits  vm- 
der  the  program  to  another  1.7  mUllon  per- 
sons or  more;  and 

Whereas,  the  aged,  blind,  and  dl;5abled  In 
10  States,  including  California.  Connecticut. 
Illinois,  Massachusetts.  Nebraska.  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  South  Dakoto.  Vermont, 
and  Washington  would  be  rendered  Ineligi- 
ble for  food  stamps  by  reason  of  the  Income 
guidelines  under  the  new  regulations;  and 

Whereas,  most  welfare  recipients  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  would  re- 
ceive severely  reduced  benefits  by  reason  of 
the  income  guidelines  under  the  new  regu- 
lations; and 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
welfare  recipients.  Including  many  aged  and 
temporarily  unemployed  persons,  in  States 
such  as  Colorado.  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Min- 
nesota. Nevada,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas 
would  be  prohibited  from  participating  In 
the  program  by  reason  of  an  arbitrarily  low 
limitation  of  $1,500  on  outside  resources;  and 

Whereas,  for  these  and  other  reasons  the 
new  regulations  appear  to  run  counter  to 
the  avowed  purpose  of  Congress  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition  to  more,  not  fewer,  per- 
sons: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shoiUd,  and 
is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  extend  for 
a  period  of  30  days,  from  May  17,  1971,  to 
June  16,  1971,  the  time  within  which  inter- 
ested persons,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, may  submit  their  views  and  oofnments 
on  the  proposed  food  stamp  regulations. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
scheduled  a  hearing  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  for  this  Friday,  May 
14,  and  invited  Assistant  Secretary  Lyng, 
as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  testify  on  the  impact 
of  the  new  regulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  on  the  new  regulations  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lyng's  letter  denying 
my  request  for  an  extension  of  time  for 
public  comment  on  the  regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  5,  1971. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
Chairman,   Select   Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  We  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  3  in  which  you 
express  concern  that  we  have  allowed  Insuffi- 
cient time  for  comment  on  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations for  the  food  stamp  program. 

To  delay  for  thirty  days  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  program  as  you  suggest, 
would  be  to  delay  substantially  increased 
benefits  to  a  large  number  of  currently  In- 
eligible fanUUes. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  your  comments. 
They  wUl  be  considered  along  with  the  others 
we  are  receiving.  All  comments  postmarked 
before  midnight  May  17  will  be  given  con- 
sideration In  the  regulations  we  adopt. 

In  view  of  the  attention  which  has  been 
given  to  the  proposed  regulations  we  believe 
an  extension  of  time  for  comments  would 
not  significantly  increase  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  will  comment.  We  must,  therefore, 
respectfully  deny  your  request  to  extend  the 
period  of  comment  untU  June  17. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Ltng, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

VOOD  Stamps  and  thx  Httnort 
The  Intent  of  the  1970  Pood  Stamp  Reform 
Act  was  to  attack  hunger  and  malnutrition 
by  Including  more  people  in  the  food  stamp 
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program  and  by  providing  more  geneioua  . 
benefits.  Tbe  regulations  were  hailed  by 
President  Nixon  and  by  mlUlons  of  the 
hungry  themselves.  Among  Its  reforms,  the 
new  law  replaced  the  uneven  standards  set 
by  the  states;  for  example,  in  one  stats,  a 
family  of  fovir  could  have  an  Income  of  $4  000 
and  qualify  for  food  stamps,  while  in  anot  ler, 
a  family  earning  »2,000  could  not  qualify. 
The  1970  act  pushed  that  aside  and  set  one 
national  standard — a  maximum  of  $4,300  for 
a  family  of  four.  A  second  feature  was  Ihat 
the  approximately  12  million  citizens  on  wel- 
fare were  automatically  eUglble  for  Jood 
stamps.  Since  this  group  had  already  sub- 
mitted once  to  the  ordeal  of  adminlstra  ;lve 
paperwork,  why  make  them  and  the  lood 
stamp  officials  go  through  It  again  to  est  ab- 
llsh  eligibility  standards? 

While  this  reform  was  far  from  the  ideal 
way  of  getting  food  to  the  hungry  and  p  Dor. 
It  surpassed  previous  methods  and  was  seen 
as  a  constructive  move.  Now.  however,  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  proposed  lew 
food  stamp  regulations  which,  if  given  t  nal 
approval  by  officials,  will  be  a  major  source 
of  agony  to  large  numbers  of  the  poor.  The 
new  regulations  propose,  in  efifect,  to  make 
more  people  eligible  for  stamps  in  the  South 
and  scattered  states— where  the  eligibility 
requirements  are  now  especially  severe.  A 
trouble  with  this  Is  that  from  two  to  lour 
million  of  the  poor  In  industrial  Nortl  ern 
and  Western  states  wiU  lose  their  present 
benefits  or  see  them  reduced. 

It  Is  fine  that  more  of  the  poor  in  s  )me 
states  wlU  now  get  much  needed  food,  but 
what  about  the  two  to  four  million  whose 
tables  will  now  be  stripped  clean?  What  have 
they  done  to  be  Ignored  so  suddenly'  Is 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  New  York  (^ity, 
for  example,  easier  on  the  stomach  than  in 
Sunflower  County,  Mississippi?  If  this  str«  nge 
decision  by  the  Agriculture  Department  Is  a 
try  at  saving  money,  then  it  is  assured  ,y  a 
direct  reversal  of  the  President's  stated  in- 
tention "to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  Am€  rlca 
itself  for  all  time." 

The  proposed  food  stamp  regulations  are 
not  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  untU  Ma^l7. 
UntU  then,  concerned  citizens  and  tiielr 
political  allies  In  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  the  opportunity  to  protest!  the 
plan.  The  grossness  of  taking  food  away  Jnim 
people  should  not  require  long  reflective 
thought  in  order  to  reach  a  decision. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  to  lay 
I  am  cosponsoring  the  resolution  Jau- 
thored  by  the  distinguished  chalrmaii  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  fnd 
Human  Needs,  Senator  McGovurn,  tojcx- 
tend  the  period  for  public  comment*  on 
the  new  food  stamp  regulations  propc^ed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  present  the  food  stamp  program 
provides  assistance  to  less  than  halfjthe 
Nation's  poor  and  it  does  so  at  inade- 
quate nutrition  levels.  The  regulations 
vmder  consideration  would  decrease!  or 
eliminate  food  stamp  benefits  for  at  l^ast 
2.1  million  of  the  10  Mj  million  program 
participants,  according  to  the  Depf.rt- 
ment  of  Agriculture's  own  estimate^ 

The  national  eligibility  standards  pro- 
posed to  implement  the  1970  Pood  St^p 
Act  would,  among  other  things,  virtually 
eliminate  the  food  stamp  programj  in 
urban  States  such  as  Connecticut,  yew 
York,  and  New  Jersey  through  the  impo- 
sition of  unduly  severe  eligibility  require- 
ments. J 

In  Connecticut,  participation  w0uld 
drop  so  dramatically  that  it  would  not  be 
worthwhile  to  continue  the  food  sti^np 
program.  Over  120.000  of  Connectiquts 
poor  would  face  the  increased  likeUhlood 
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of  a  life  of  malnutrition,  welfare,  and 
sickness  as  a  result  of  these  cutbacks. 
The  Connecticut  Nutrition  Programs 
Coordinator,  Albert  R.  Science,  has  com- 
mented in  a  letter  to  me  that  the  regula- 
tions "do  a  great  disservice  to  the  people 
in  Connecticut." 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  the  food  stamp 
regulations  limltiiig  benefits  were  fol- 
lowed so  closely  by  a  Government  nutri- 
tion survey  indicating  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  America's  poor  are  so  anemic 
or  lacking  in  essential  vitamins  that  they 
need  medical  attention.  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  and  others  have  observed  that 
the  nutrition  survey  seriously  luider- 
states  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

If  we  are  going  to  commit  ourselves  to 
eradicating  poverty,  we  must  begin  to 
coordinate  our  efforts.  We  cannot,  on  the 
one  hand,  promise  a  welfare  program  de- 
signed to  get  more  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  into  jobs  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cutting  back  food  benefits,  thus  assuring 
that  malnutrition  and  its  effects  will  keep 
our  welfare  rolls  filled. 

Providing  inadequate  food  or  cash 
benefit  programs  for  the  poor  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility  is,  at  best, 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish.  What  we 
save  in  costs  by  cutting  back  food  bene- 
fits will  be  dwarfed  by  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  that  neglect — a  lifetime 
of  welfare  assistance  to  compensate  for 
malnutrition. 

While  we  debate  economies  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  millions  of  Americans  are 
going  hungry  and  actually  starving  to 
death  in  this  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

We  should  be  increasing  our  commit- 
ment to  aiding  those  in  America  who  are 
undernourished,  not  decreasing  it.  Our 
resolution  will  not  solve  this  problem  by 
itself,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  increased 
time  made  available  for  comment  on  the 
USDA  regulations  by  our  resolution  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Congress  and 
the  American  public  to  raise  their  voices 
in  protest  against  a  proposal  that  will 
provide  adequate  nutrition  for  fewer 
people  less  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am 
distressed  by  the  new  food  stamp  regula- 
tions recently  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiure.  For  while  I  think 
the  Department  should  be  commended 
for  expanding  coverage  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  I  can  only  deplore  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  present  recipient  from  the 
same  program,  especially  when  the  ma- 
jority of  those  are  estimated  to  be  the 
elderly.  The  Congress  clearly  did  not  in- 
tend this  result. 

Furthermore,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  what  appears  to  have  been,  in  several 
instances,  misinterpretations  of  the  will 
of  Congress.  No  one  as  yet  has  estimated 
the  actual  effect  of  these  sections,  but 
they  strike  me  as  being  restrictive  and 
x»rrow.  I  am  particularly  concerned  by 
the  unusual  definition  of  "household," 
by  the  setting  of  "maximum"  rather  than 
"minimum"  national  standards  of  eligi- 
bility, and  by  the  too  limited  variable 
purchase  requirement.  For  these  reasons 
I  have  today  joined  by  my  distinguished 
minority  colleagues  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs — 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
ScHWiiKXR,  and  Mr.  Taft — transmitted 


our  comments  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Since  the  proposed  regulations  do  not 
become  final  on  May  17,  but  only  after 
the  Department  has  considered  all  the 
public  comment  heard  during  the  30- 
day  period  it  granted  for  debate,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  constructive  tenor 
of  our  letter  is  the  most  effective  method 
by  which  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  ad- 
justments in  the  regulations  which  I 
would  like  to  see. 

While  I  am  never  opposed  to  provid- 
ing sufficient  time  for  the  public  to  com- 
ment on  any  issue,  I  do  not  think  that 
an  extension  in  this  case  is  really  nec- 
essary. In  fact,  I  find  it  difiBcult  to  believe 
that  additional  time  for  p'ablic  comment 
will  bring  forth  any  more  compelling 
evidence  to  change  the  regulations  that 
I  personally  have  heard  in  just  the  last 
3  weeks  alone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  have  the  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Select  Committee. 

ON  NUTRmON  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS. 

Washington,  DC,  May  10, 1971. 
Hon.  CixPTORD  M.  Hakdin, 
Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Secbetabt:  In  response  to  As- 
sistant Secretary's  Lyng's  letter  of  April  18, 
1971  to  Senator  Percy  concerning  the  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
regulations,  we  have  taken  the  opportunity 
of  his  kind  Invitation  to  comment  on  those 
regulations.  As  Minority  Members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  we  all  Join  In  this  constructive  effort. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  should  be 
fully  commended  for  its  thorough  and  dill- 
gent  revision  of  the  entire  regulations.  It 
was  a  Job  that  was  completed  In  slightly 
more  than  three  months;  and,  In  addition, 
one  which  generally  demonstrates  the  de- 
termination of  the  Department  in  Us  con- 
tinuing effort  to  seek  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  America. 

We  understand  your  request  to  work  with 
the  Department  "toward  the  goal  of  improv- 
ing the  nutritional  level  of  all  needy  people " 
to  be  an  attempt  to  gain  our  critical  com- 
ments on  the  actual  substance  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  We  have,  therefore,  under- 
taken this  particular  course  of  detailed  re- 
sponse because  we  believe  that  this  will  be 
the  most  effective  contribution  that  we  can 
make  in  this  matter.  Let  us  make  clear  that 
we  will  not  Join  Senator  McGovern  in  his 
resolution  to  extend  for  30  days  the  time  for 
public  comments  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

We  realize  that  in  drafting  regulations  pur- 
suant to  any  act  of  Congress,  the  respective 
delegee  is  usually  given  wide  latitudes  of  dis- 
cretion and  limited  ministerial  powers.  It  Is 
difficult  for  anyone  to  substantially  coimter 
these  acts.  And  with  regard  to  them  we  can 
only  raise  questions  that  seek  an  answer  or 
necessitate  an  Interpretation.  Yet,  these  are 
areas  of  regiilation-making  which  depend  not 
so  much  on  discretionary  powers  but  more 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  in- 
tent of  Congress.  It  Is  these  areas  with  which 
we  are  primarily  concerned  at  this  time  and 
which  we  desire  to  rectify  through  our  mu- 
tual efforts. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  there  to 
much  that  is  commendable  in  the  new  pro- 
posed regulations.  The  "oertlflcatlon  of 
household"  procedures  under  {  271.4  of  the 
proposed  regulations  are  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  positive  workable  elaboration 
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of  the  law.  What  Is,  In  effect,  an  Initial  at- 
tempt at  '•self-certification'  for  public  as- 
sutance  families  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion 15  271.4(a)  (1)1.  So,  too,  are  the  provi- 
sions which  permit  certification  continua- 
tion for  migrants  and  others  15  271.4(a)  (3) ). 
and  simplicatlon  and  standardization  of  the 
procedure  of  recertlflcatlon   15  271.4(a)(4)]. 

One  particular  aspect  of  the  proposed 
regulations  that  relies  heavily  on  the  Intent 
of  Congress — and  thereby  in  this  Instance 
fulfills  the  will  of  Congress — is  Section  5(c) 
(b)  of  Public  Law  91-671  which  deals  with 
acceptable  minimum  wages  for  suitable  work. 
The  applicable  section  states  that  no  able- 
bodied  adult  person  shall  be  eligible  If  he 
•'has  refused  to  accept  emplojrment  or  pub- 
lic work  at  not  less  than  (1)  the  applicable 
State  minimum  wage,  (11)  the  applicable 
Federal  minimum  wage,  (Ul)  the  applicable 
wage  established  by  a  valid  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Government  authorized  by  exist- 
ing law  to  establish  such  regulations,  or  (Iv) 
$1.30  per  hour  if  there  is  no  applicable  wage 
as  described  in  (i) ,  (11) .  or  (Hi)  above."  How- 
ever, the  proposed  regulations  indicate  that 
no  employment  shall  be  considered  suitable 
unless  the  wages  offered  are  "less  than  the 
highest  of  .  .  ."  the  four  categories  desig- 
nated in  the  law,  15  271.3(d)(3)).  The  De- 
partment has  apparently  looked  to  the  ex- 
planation contained  In  the  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  (Report 
No.  91-1402,  page  11)  in  reaching  their  in- 
terpretations since  there  it  is  stated  that  "It 
Is  the  clear  Intent  of  the  committee  that  no 
work  should  be  required  at  wages  less  than 
the  higher  .  .  ."  of  the  same  four  categories. 
In  this  Instance  where  interpretation  Is  nec- 
essary, the  Department  has  looked  to  the  in- 
tent and  will  of  Congress  which  is  within  the 
valid  exercise  of  its  delegated  powers. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  those  sections 
of  the  proposed  regulations  which  we  feel 
ought  to  be  re-interpreted  in  light  of  Con- 
gressional Intent,  we  shall  attempt  to  recite 
Congressional  language  which  we  believe 
supports  our  interpretation  and  will  there- 
by aid  you  in  ultimately  revising  the  regula- 
tions. 

1.  Definition  of  Household.  Section  3(e) 
of  the  law  provided  a  definition  of  "house- 
hold" which  meant  "...  a  group  of  related 
individuals  ...  or  non-related  IndlvlduaJs 
over  age  60  who  are  not  residents  of  an  in- 
stitution or  boarding  house,  but  are  living  as 
one  economic  unit  sharing  common  cooking 
facilities  and  for  whom  food  is  customarily 
purchased  In  common."  The  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  redefining  household  in  this  manner 
was  already  contained  in  the  Conference  Re- 
port (Report  No.  91-1793,  page  8) .  There  the 
Conferees  stated  that  "the  conference  sub- 
stitute includes  language  which  is  designed 
to  prohibit  food  stamp  assistance  to  com- 
munal 'families'  of  unrelated  individuals."  As 
Senator  Ellender  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  (Congressional  Record,  9l8t  Oong., 
2nd  Sees.,  vol.  16,  pt.  33,  p.  44431).  this  def- 
inition of  the  pwovlslon  was  "designed  to 
exclude  households  consisting  of  imrelated 
Individuals  under  the  age  of  60  (such  as  hippy 
communes) ." 

It  appears  that  the  so-called  "antl-hlpple 
commune"  provision  was  to  deny  food  stamp 
eligibility  to  unrelated  individuals  only.  Yet 
the  Department  in  5  270.2  (dd)  (1)  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  adds  that  "wtien  all  per- 
sons in  the  g^roup  are  under  60  years  of  age, 
they  (mtist  be)  all  related  to  each  other.  ..." 
This  added  requirement  would  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  from  eligibility  famUies  who 
might  happen  to  have  "taken  in"  a  friend 
out  of  kindness.  Certainly,  this  was  not  the 
Intention  of  Congress.  E\'en  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  indicated  in 
an  analogous  sitviation  pertaining  to  the 
effect  of  the  "man-in-the-home"  rule  that 
"Congress  m\ist  have  intended  that  the  chil- 
dren In  such  a  situation  remain  eligible  for 


AFDC  assistance  notwithstanding  their 
mother's  impropriety."  (King  v.  Smith,  392 
U.S.  309,  1967) 

Therefore,  we  suggest  that  "household"  be 
redefined  to  meet  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Perhaps,  the  related  members  of  a  household 
might  remain  eligible  or  become  eligible  on 
their  own  merits  by  "fractionation."  Or  per- 
haps tbe  Department  might  broaden  the  defi- 
nition of  "affinity"  in  5  270.2 (kk)  to  Include 
for  eligibility  a  household  that  contained  a 
related  family  ixnit  and  an  unrelated  indi- 
vidual. In  any  event,  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  make  ineligible  anyoae  more  than 
"unrelated  Individuals." 

2.  Uniform  Standards  of  Eligibility.  Section 
5(b)  of  the  law  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  establish  uniform  national  standards  of 
eligibility  for  partlcaption  and  that  no  plan 
of  a  State  "shall  be  approved  unless  the 
standards  of  eligibility  meet  those  established 
by  the  Secretary."  In  interpreting  this  pro- 
vision, the  Department  has  set  "the  maxi- 
mum allowable  monthly  Income  standards 
for  determining  eligibility.'"  (Notice,  FSP  No. 
1971-1). 

Congress  stated  only  that  tbe  standards 
be  uiUform.  but  Senator  Ellender  indicated 
m  the  Senate  that  while  national  eligibility 
standards  were  not  specified  as  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  he  had  •'.  .  .  every  expectation  that 
this  will  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  Federal  poverty  level,  as  was 
done  with  the  national  school  lunch  program. 
This  national  eligibility  level  should  permit 
millions  more  to  take  part  In  the  program." 
(Congressional  Record,  91st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
vol.  16,  pt.  33,  p.  44433.  And  the  dissent- 
ing views  of  Congressmen  Foley  and  Lowen- 
stein  in  the  R^>ort  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  stated  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  uniform  eligibility  standards 
"...  Is  diminished  by  the  failure  of  the 
Comimlttee  to  define  a  specific  and  adequate 
Income  amount  below  which  the  States  can- 
not go  .  .  ."  (Report  No.  91-1402,  page  30) . 

Both  the  Senator  and  the  Congressmen  ap- 
pear to  have  viewed  the  national  standards 
as  a  fioor  rather  than  a  celling  on  eUgiblUty. 
Senator  Ellender  envisioned  a  level  above 
which  the  States  could  go  as  they  do  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program.  And,  the 
Senate  bill  to  which  he  referred  Included 
language  that  "...  In  no  case  shall  the 
minimum  income  level  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary be  less  for  any  household  than  the 
equivalent  of  $4,000."  (S.2547,  &lst  Cong.,  lat 
Sess.,  Section  8,  page  5).  The  two  Congress- 
men, while  decrying  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
mittee's bill  to  establish  a  specific  income 
level,  quite  naturally  assumed  that  such  a 
level  would  be  a  fioor  rather  than  a  maximum 
amount.  Finally,  tbe  language  of  tbe  law 
Itself  provides  that  the  eligibility  standards 
of  State  plans  "meet"  those  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  use  of  "meet"  implies  the 
process  of  "coming  into  conjunction  with"' 
(Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary) and  therefore  Indicates  that,  at  a  min- 
imum, those  standards  should  simply  conjoin 
those  set  by  the  Secretary,  "nils  language 
clearly  did  not  intend  to  prohibit  a  state 
from  setting  Its  standards  above  those  uni- 
form minimum  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary.  "The  intent  of  Congress  was  posi- 
tive here,  as  Senator  Ellender  has  indicated, 
in  both  bringing  new  people  .within  the  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  and  also  in  main- 
taining those  already  eligible  and  above  that 
floor. 

3.  Variable  Purchase  Requirement.  Section 
7(b)  of  the  law  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  eligible  recipients  a  "reasonable 
opportunity  ...  to  elect  to  be  Issued  a 
coupon  allotment  having  a  face  value  which 
Is  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  authorized  to  be  Issued  .  .  .".  Al- 
though the  regulations  (5  271.6(d)(8))  ap- 
pear essentially  to  reflect  tbe  language  of 


the  law  by  permitting  variable  purchase  of 
quartlle  portions  of  an  authorized  monthly 
allotment,  the  Departanent's  subsequent  ex- 
planations of  this  regulation  do  more  harm 
than  the  limited  advances  the  regulation 
seems  to  have  accomplished.  Both  In  the 
Department's  press  release  Issued  with  the 
regulations  (Press  Release,  USDA  1215-71, 
page  3)  and  in  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  Department 
(Food  and  Nutrition  Newsletter.  USDA  No.  9, 
AprU  16,  1971.  page  2)  it  is  indicated  that  "if 
a  family  chooeee  less  than  Its  full  allotment 
during  any  purchase  period,  ft  would  not  be 
permitted  to  return  later  for  the  balance, 
tar  that  period.""  This  inteipretatlon  would 
have  the  effect  of  allowing  a  family  to  pur- 
chase one-fourth  of  their  allotment  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month  but  to  forego 
entirely  the  remaining  portion  of  that 
allotment. 

Variable  purchase  first  appeared  in  the 
House  passed  version  of  the  law.  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee  Report  Indicated  that 
"'this  change  is  recommended  so  as  to 
facilitate  participation  of  houaeholds  who  are 
paid  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis  and  find 
it  difficult  to  amass  sufficient  cash  to  pur- 
chase their  entire  monthly  authorization. " 
(Report  No.  91-1402,  page  16) .  On  the  Senate 
side,  Senator  Kllender  explained  that  this  sec- 
tion "permits  hotisehold(8)  to  purchase  at 
each  Issuance  date  all  or  any  part  of  Its 
monthly  allotment  not  previously  pur- 
chased." (Congressional  Record,  9l8t  Cbng., 
2nd  Sess.,  vol.  16,  pt.  33,  p.  44433).  It  would 
apF>ear  that  these  statements  reflect  an 
attempt  to  provide  an  eligible  household 
a  true  right  of  election  In  regard  to  variable 
purchase,  rather  than  the  election  ""out" 
after  an  mitial  variable  purchase  that  the 
Department  has  mandated. 

In  this  Instance  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Department"s  interpretation  Is  In  harmony 
with  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress.  Variable 
purchase  means  that  an  eligible  household 
may  purchase  any  quartlle  of  Its  allotment 
at  any  time  of  issuance  within  a  particular 
month.  We  do  not  presume  to  advise  the  De- 
partment on  how  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  for  the  implementation  of  the 
variable  purchase  requirement,  but  It  strikes 
us  that  If  provision  for  issuance  of  one-quar- 
ter, one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  allot- 
ment can  be  made,  then  the  Iseuance  of  tiie 
remainder  of  that  allotment  should  not  be 
too  difficult  to  conceive  and  execute. 

These  are  the  three  basic  provisions  of  the 
proposed  regulations  which  we  believe  the 
Department  has  both  misread  and  misinter- 
preted to  varying  degrees  In  terms  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  In  addition .  we  are  con- 
cerned about  three  other  subjects  of  the  i>ro- 
posed  regulations  which  are  to  be  found  more 
within  the  ptarameters  of  discretion  and  the 
area  of  ministerial  duty  that  we  dlscuseed 
earlier. 

A.  The  proposed  regulations  clearly  indi- 
cate, as  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  that  a 
student  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  is  not 
living  at  home  but  "who  Is  claimed  as  a  de- 
pendent for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  by 
a  member  of  a  household  which  U  not  cer- 
tified as  being  eligible  for  food  assistance 
shall  be  Ineligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram ..."  15  271.3(c)  ].  The  important  ques- 
tion, though,  is  the  status  of  a  student  who 
is  over  eighteen,  living  away  from  home,  and 
claimed  as  a  dependent  but  whoee  family 
is  eligible  for  assistance  under  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Is  such  a  student  eligible 
then  on  either  tbe  grounds  of  an  inverse 
reading  of  5  27U(c)  or  on  the  merits  of  bis 
own  eligibility? 

B.  The  proposed  regulations  indicate  that 
Income  will  Include  "scholarships,  education 
grants  (Including  loans  on  which  repayment 
is  deferred  until  completion  of  the  recipient's 
education) ,  fellowships,  and  veterans'  educa- 
tion benefits"  [5  271.3(b)  (1)  (1)  (h) ).  We 
question,  first  of  all,  whether  this  provision 
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pertains  to  the  family  of  a  student  reclf  lent 
living  wltMn  his  parental  household  ana/or 
to  the  family  of  a  student  recipient  living 
away  from  home.  Regardless,  we  believe  that 
the  Inclusion  of  these  items  Is  a  new  d^sar- 
ture  by  the  Department  and  one  which  places 
It  In  direct  conflict  with  the  "exclusion  1  rom 
income"  provisions  contained  In  the  Adnls- 
istratlon's  propoeed  Family  Assistance  plan 
(HR  1,  92nd  Cong..  1st  Sess..  Section  44»(b) 
(7).  page  146)  and  the  existing  Int^al 
Revenue  Code  (Section  117  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954).  We  would  hope  that 
the  Department  will  be  able  to  adjust  this 
provision  in  order  to  bring  It  into  confortnlty 
with  other  relevant  existing  statutes  andjreg- 
ulatlons.  After  all.  such  an  inclusion  IE  In- 
come would  work  a  hardship  that  would  1  orce 
an  otherwise  eligible  family  to  make  the  im- 
possible choice  between  food  and  educalon^ 

C.  Finally,  we  are  interested  and  concerned 
about  the  Department's  Immediate  plais  to 
establish  the  "special  standards  of  ellglbU- 
Ity  and  coupon  allotment  schedules"  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  were  mandated  by  Section  5(b)  o:  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  We 
believe  that  the  most  rapid  implementi  tlon 
of  this  provision  to  expand  the  umbrel  a  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  wUl  bring  lome 
relief  to  the  conditions  of  poverty  and  1  lun- 
ger and  also  extend  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  was  the 
Intention  of  Congress. 

We  greatly  appreciate  this  important  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  r  egu- 
latlons  of  the  Department.  It  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  permits  the  Congress  to  fui  ther 
amplify  and  interpret  Its  own  will  anc  In- 
tent for  the  benefit  of  the  Departmert  of 
Agriculture  In  revising  Its  regulations  ^  es- 
pecially In  those  Instances  where  the  Oon- 
gresBlonal  language  Iteelf  has  been  either 
unclear  or  confusing.  We  do  not  preteBd  to 
Infringe  on  the  rightful  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  in  these  matters,  but  only  t<  aid 
him  within  the  boimds  of  his  kind  In  sta- 
tion and  the  prerogatives  of  Congressional 
powers.  We  fully  understand  the  pres(  ures 
of  promulgating  such  regulations,  and 
strongly  reiterate  our  praise  for  the  (jeat 
progress  that  has  been  achieved  by  this 
Administration  In  closing  the  hunger  gap 
in  America.  We  understand  also  that  any 
further  changes  or  clarifications  on  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  beyond  those  revlilons 
which  we  have  strongly  urged  must  ( ome 
from  the  Congress  Itself. 

We  thank  you  for  this  unique  opporti  nlty 
and  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  worl:  to- 
gether for  a  better  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Charixs  H.  Percy, 
Mablow  W.  Cook, 
RoBBBT  J.  Dole, 
Henry  L.  Bellmon. 
Richard  S.  Scbwkik^, 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.  j 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 'feel 
it  Is  vitally  important  for  the  Senatje  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  consider  recent 
action  announced  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  because  of  the  de- 
leterious effects  that  action  will  havfe  on 
hungry  Americans.  1 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  yery 
able  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  my  at- 
tention and  that  of  others  in  this  9en- 
ate  has  been  focused  on  new  regulations 
affecting  the  Federal  food  stamp  bro- 
gram  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  According  to  a  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  ApriJ  16, 
the  Department  intends  to  lower  the  level 
of  the  maximum  Income  allowed  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  food  stamp  program. 
And  presumably,  the  purpose  of  this  liove 


is  to  save  money.  Yet,  the  tragic  effect  of 
the  new  rules  will  be  to  eliminate  thou- 
sands of  hungry  citizens  from  the  rolls  of 
the  food  stamp  program. 

It  seems  that  the  new  rules  stand  in 
defiance  of  the  President's  intention  to 
bring  an  end  to  hunger  in  America  for 
all  time.  The  Department's  plans  would 
wipe  out  the  assistance  now  received  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  receive  ben- 
efits in  those  States  that  have  struggled 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  nutritional 
adequacy  among  the  poor.  The  new  rules, 
as  I  understand  them,  will  extend  bene- 
fits to  some  families  that  have  never 
shared  the  benefits  of  food  stamps.  No 
one  denies  that  this  is  a  proper  goal  for 
us  to  seek.  But,  this  in  no  way  provides 
a  reasonable  justification  for  removing 
from  the  rolls,  other  families  that  now 
share  in  the  program's  benefits. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorialized 
last  Thursday,  it  is  as  if  "hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, is  easier  on  the  stomach  than  in 
Sunflower  County,  Mississippi." 

The  effect  of  this  move  penalized  not 
only  needy  recipients  but  also  the  ac- 
tions of  concerned  ofiQcials  in  those 
States  that  have  struggled  to  reach  a 
level  of  adequacy  for  their  needy  resi- 
dents. Unbelievably,  States  with  the 
liighest  levels  of  assistance  payments, 
are  the  States  in  which  hungry  people 
will  be  stripped  of  assistance.  Thus,  in 
Massachusetts,  a  majority  of  the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  recipients  of  public 
assistance  wUl  be  cut  off  from  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  protesting  the  new  rules  be- 
cause I  find  it  difiBcult  to  explain  why 
30,000  elderly  Massachusetts  residents 
who,  until  now,  have  been  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
under  the  new  rules,  will  be  denied  this 
vital  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  know  why 
all  of  the  3,100  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents in  Massachusetts  who  are  blind  and 
the  20,000  residents  of  my  State  who  are 
permanently  disabled  have  to  be  cut  off 
from  a  program  that  c£in  deliver  the  es- 
sentials of  a  good  diet  for  them. 

We  know  that  across  this  country 
about  2  to  4  mUlion  people  will  be  de- 
nied assistance  because  of  this  new 
regulation. 

What  have  they  done  to  be  ignored  so 
suddenly?  And  it  makes  sense  to  ask  that 
question,  because  the  Department's  ac- 
tion ignores  the  persistent  demand  to  do 
something  that  will  end  hunger  for  all 
who  are  needy.  Yet,  the  Department's 
latest  action  is  not  responsive  to  the  con- 
tinuing demands  for  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  level  of  adequacy  for  those 
who  are  deprived. 

Not  only  will  the  new  rules  cause  peo- 
ple to  be  directly  dropped  from  the  roUs; 
the  rule  change  will  force  off  others  who 
find  it  too  expensive  to  purchase  food- 
stuffs under  the  new  purchase  limit. 

A  four-member  family  living  in  Mas- 
sachusetts receiving  a  monthly  assist- 
ance payment  of  $300,  now  spends  $76 
of  that  to  buy  $106  worth  of  food  in  the 
stamp  program.  The  new  regulations  will 
force  that  family  to  spend  $7  more  to 
gain  only  $2  in  added  benefits.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  learn  what  explanation  makes 


that  kind  of  administrative  change  jus- 
tifiable. If  indeed  it  is  solely  for  the 
sake  of  saving  money  then  its  effect  can 
only  be  justified  by  a  grossly  distorted 
sense  of  national  values. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  this  Govern- 
ment can  move  to  guarantee  the  exist- 
ence of  a  failing  aircraft  company,  it 
must  move  to  insme  subsistence  for  its 
hungry  citizens. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  endorse  the  resolution  offered  by 
my  able  amd  skillful  colleague  who  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I  have 
worked  diligently  with  him  throughout 
the  life  of  this  committee  to  bring  help 
to  those  who  have  needlessly  been  denied 
quality  diets  and  healthful  living  con- 
ditions. I  firmly  believe  in  the  commit- 
tees  mandate  to  uphold  maximum  ef- 
forts in  the  fight  against  hunger. 

And,  that  is  why  we  are  urging  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  resolution  which 
will  allow  more  time  for  the  public  and 
the  Congress  to  respond  to  the  Depart- 
ment's proposals  concerning  revisions  to 
the  Federal  food  stamp  program. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  121— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OP 
THE  1970  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  RESER- 
VATION COMMISSION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  1970  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Forest  Res- 
ervation Commission  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. This  has  been  done  through  the 
years  in  order  that  the  report  may  be 
available  to  official  Ubraries  for  the  use 
of  students  and  other  interested  parties. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson).  The  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  121),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Res.  121 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  J\me  30,  1970.  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate 
document. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  122— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REFER- 
RING S.  1728  TO  THE  CHIEF  COM- 
MISSIONER OP  THE  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  122)  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  1728)  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  122),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

SENATE  RESOLtmON  122 

Resolved,  That  S.  1728  entitled  "A  blU  for 
the  relief  of  George  Wise"  together  with  all 
accompanying  papers  Is  hereby  referred  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  Sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  for  further  proceed- 
ings In  accordance  with  applicable  law. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCtTREENT    RESOLtTTlON    21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  for  Mr. 
Case,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21.  calling  for  suspension  of  military 
assistance  to  Pakistan. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7( 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
Williams,  submitted  an  amendment  'No. 
79)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  the  bUl  <H.R.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    81 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  Viet- 
nam, our  Nation  has  been  pulled  into  a 
quagmire  In  which  more  than  54,000 
young  Americans  have  died. 

Many  were  draftees,  plucked  from  the 
campus  and  the  assembly  line  to  forfeit 
their  lives  in  distant  rice  marshes. 

The  vast  majority  were  in  their  teens 
or  early  twenties. 

They  died  in  defense  not  of  American 
shores  or  Interests  or  liberties,  but  in  an 
effort  to  sustain  a  far-away  military  oli- 
garchy— an  effort  that  has  spanned  17 
bloody  years. 

Well,  that  war  must  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

And  so  should  the  sacrifice  of  young 
men  called  by  our  draft. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act.  Specifically,  it  wUl  prohibit  draftees 
from  serving  in  any  combat  zone  without 
prior  congressional  authorization. 

This  amendment  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  American  disengagement  from 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  will  be  a  major  step  toward  restora- 
tion of  congressional  authority  over  deci- 
sions of  war  and  peace. 

It  will  be  a  major  step  toward  pre- 
venting administrations  from  laimching 
expeditionary  forces  into  foreign  wars. 

It  will  be  a  major  step  toward  reducing 
the  anxiety  of  our  yoimg  that  their  lives 
will  be  wasted  in  a  futile  and  foolish 
war. 

It  will  be  a  major  step  toward  ending 
the  tensions  now  dividing  our  Nation. 

Finally,  it  will  be  a  major  step  in  sup- 
porting two  other  amendments  that  will 
restrict  the  draft  and  bring  it  within 
rational  limits. 

One  is  by  Senator  Birch  Bath  and 
would  limit  extension  of  the  draft  to  1 
year. 

The  other  is  by  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
KEDY  and  would  give  Congress  sole  au- 
thority to  increase  the  draft  quota  beyond 
a  ceiling  of  150,000  men  each  year. 
To  me,  these  amendments  make  sense. 


They  permit  the  Nation  to  wind  down 
the  draft  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  winds 
down. 

I  would  support  one  more  amendment 
to  the  draft^-the  Hatfleld-McOovem 
amendment  that  would  do  what  most 
Americans  want:  end  American  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  end  of 
this  year.        

LICENSING  OF  INCOME  TAX  RETURN 
PREPARERS— S.  1527— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    80 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  80)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1527)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  Ucensing  of  income  tax  return  pre- 
parers, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL   TRADE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  hold 
its  first  round  of  hearings  on  major  for- 
eign trade  issues  facing  the  United  States 
and  the  world  from  May  17  through 
May  21.  The  subcommittee  has  agreed  on 
the  need  for  the  presentation  of  a  broad 
spectrimi  of  views.  I  believe  the  witness 
list,  which  is  now  complete,  accomplishes 
this  objective. 

During  the  first  day  of  hearings,  we 
will  receive  testimony  from  Treasury 
Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  who  may 
wish  to  comment  on  the  implications  of 
the  current  monetary  crisis  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
announcing  the  hearings.  This  statement 
includes  three  late  additions.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans;  George 
Shultz.  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget;  and  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Na- 
thaniel Samuels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Press  Release  ANNOtJNCiNG  Hearings 

Washington,  D.C.  May  10. — Senator  Abe 
Rlblcoff.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  announced  today  he  will  conduct 
hearings  during  the  week  of  May  17  through 
May  21  on  world  trade  and  Investment  Is- 

S\1CS> 

Leiad-off  witness  wlU  be  Treasury  Secretary 
John  B.  Connally.  who  will  testify  at  10  AM 
Monday.  May  17  In  Room  2221  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 

Senator  Russell  B.  Long.  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  created  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  in  March,  ap- 
pointing Senator  Rlblcoff  as  Chairman  and 
as  members  Senators  Herman  Talmadge. 
Gaylord  Nelson.  Paul  J.  Fannin,  and  Clifford 
P.  Hansen.  Senators  Long  and  Wallace  P. 
Bennett  are  ex-ofBclo  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

The  chairman  said  the  hearings  will  ex- 
plore the  significance  of  changes  underway 
In  the  structtire  of  the  world  economy  as 
they  affect  the  U.S.  economy  and  American 
foreign  policies. 


Subjects  to  be  examined  Include  changing 
political  and  economic  relationships  around 
the  world,  the  emergence  of  an  enlarged 
European  economic  bloc,  the  rapid  ascend- 
ancy of  Japan  and  Eastern  Asia  In  the  global 
economy,  the  prospects  for  Increased  East- 
West  trade  and  the  adequacies  of  national 
trade  policies  and  internaUonal  niles  and 
Institutions  for  coping  with  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  world  economy. 

The  Chairman  said  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  world  Uade  and  production  are  re- 
lated to  the  problems  and  economic  pros- 
pects of  the  developing  nations.  The  hear- 
ings, he  said,  therefore  wUl  Include  prelim- 
inary consideration  of  the  Implications  of 
tariff  preferences  for  the  products  of  less 
developed  nations. 

The  hearings  will  also  cover  the  rapidly 
changing  patterns  of  world  agriculture  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  so-called  "Green  Revolution" 
for  both  the  developing  nations  and  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  will  ex- 
amine existing  Impediments  and  distortions 
to  world  trade  and  the  recent  tendency  to- 
ward retaliatory  trade  policies. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  said  that  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  Invited  to  testify  represent 
a  broad  range  of  views  of  foreign  trade  pol- 
icies and  problems.  The  witnesses  and  the 
days  they  will  testify  are : 

MAT    17 

John  B.  Connally.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Joseph  Wright,  Chairman,  Zenith  Corpo- 
ration. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Danlellan.  President.  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Association. 

MAY    18 

George  Meany.  President,  APL-CIO. 

Maurice  Stans,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Heindrlck  Houthakker,  member.  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors. 

Ely  R.  Callaway.  President.  Burlington 
Industries. 

MAY    19 

George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

Nathaniel  Samuels.  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Sam  Plsar.  international  attorney.  Paris. 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  (D-Okla.). 

MAT  30 

Clarence  D.  Palmby,  Assistant  SecreUry 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  W.  Brooks,  Chairman,  Goldklst,  Inc. 

OrvUle  Freeman,  President.  Business  In- 
ternational Corporation,  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

MAY    21 

Fred  J.  Borch,  Chairman,  General  Electric. 

Kenneth  Davie,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Business. 

Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  President.  AUegheny- 
Ludlum  Industries. 

George  Shultz.  Director.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Subcommittee 
wishes  to  obtain  a  broad  range  of  views  and 
welcomes  the  submleelon  of  written  state- 
ments for  the  record.  Theee  statementa 
should  be  typed,  double  spaced,  and  bave.^ 
summary.  Five  copies  should  be  filed  with 
Thomas  Vail,  Chief  Counsel.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Room  2227  New  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20610  by 
June  15.  TTiese  statements  will  be  consid- 
ered by  Subcommittee  members. 

Subsequent  hearings  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee win  focus  on  specific  lasuee  and  prc*- 
lem«  facing  the  U.S.  In  mtematlonal  trade. 
Persons  Interested  In  a  particular  tmde 
problem  can  participate  In  the  Subcommit- 
tee's oversight  review  at  later  hearings. 
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Senator  Rlblcoff  also  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  at  its  first  executive  session 
agreed  to  request  the  Executive  Branchi  to 
undertake  the  studies  which  the  full  C^m- 
mlttae  had  directed  In  the  Trade  Acb  of 
1970,  legislation  which  was  not  enacted  Ihto 
l«w.  { 

Attached  are  texts  of  Senator  Rlblc()ff'8 
letters  to  Peter  Peterson,  Assistant  to  jthe 
President  for  International  Affairs,  and;  to 
Dr.  aienn  Sutton  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

April  21, 197). 

Dear  Mb.  Peterson  :  As  you  Icnow,  the  C<)m- 
mlttee  on  Finance  determined  In  Its  delib- 
erations over  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  that  the 
Executive  branch  and  the  Tariff  Commlsaon 
should  undertake  a  number  of  compreheniive 
studies  In  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  The 
studies  requested  of  the  Executive  are  listed 
below : 

(1)  The  most-favored-natlon  (MPN)  prin- 
ciple and  the  exceptions  thereto;  their  e^ect 
of  MPN  exceptions  on  intra-reglonal  and 
extra-regional  trade  where  common  markets 
and  free  trade  areas  are  concerned; 

(2)  The  OATT  provisions  and  Interprata- 
tlons  on  export  subsidies  and  border  tales, 
the  rationale  underlying  the  differing  treat- 
ment of  "direct"  and  "Indirect"  taxes  insqfar 
as  border  tax  adjustments  are  concerned,  4nd 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  on  border 
adjustments; 

(3)  The  adequacy  of  OATT  provisions 
dealing  with  agriculture; 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  the  balance  of  pky- 
ments  exceptions  in  Article  XTT  of   QAl 

(5)  The  GATT  provisions  on  unfair  trade 
practices,  fair  international  labor  standards, 
and  relief  from  Injurious  Imports; 

(6)  The  GATT  provisions  on  "comper 
tlon"  and  "retaliation"; 

(7)  The  quantitlve  restrictions  that  ire- 
maln  in  effect  in  many  countries  suchj  as 
Japan; 

(8)  The  common  agricultural  policy  of  ^he 
EEC; 

(9)  The  border  tax -export  rebate  systfem 
of  the  EEC,  and  the  reasons  why  indirect  iax 
rebates  on  exports  are  not  considered  "boun- 
ties or  grants"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
countervailing  duty  statute  as  interpreted!  by 
Supreme  Court  cases; 

(10)  Discriminatory  government  proci^'e- 
ment  policies; 

(11)  The  probable  effects  of  British  entry 
into  the  Common  Market  on  n.S.  trade  qnd 
balance  of  payments; 

(12)  The  effect  of   foreign  exchange-r^te 
changes  on  United  States  trade  and 
concessions:  and 

(13)  An  analysis  of  whether  or  not  grea 
flexibility  In  foreign  exchange  rates  wo^ 
serve  in  the  interests  of  United  States 
world  trade; 

(14)  The  nature  and  extent  to  which  ot( 
countries  subsidize  their  exports,  directly 
indirectly; 

(15)  A  comparative  analysis  of  various  p|"o- 
■posals  to  extend  tariff  preferences  to  the 
products  of  less  developed  countries  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  effects  on  U.S.  trfde 
and  investment  patterns  and  on  U.S.  labor* 

(16)  The  various  agency  responslbillliee 
■within  the  executive  branch  for  handling 
all  UB.  foreign  trade  matters,  and  the  meftns 
by  which  policy  coordination  Is  achieved^ 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Tr^de 
of  the  Finance  Committee  met  in  executive 
session  on  April  20  and  agreed  to  request  the 
Executive  and  the  Tariff  Commission  to  Tin- 
dertake  the«e  studies  as  soon  as  pooelblai  I 
am  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  requesting  the  separate  artucUea 
which  the  full  Committee  requested  frtai 
that  organization.  | 

Tour  office  a^ypean  to  be  well  equipped  I  to 
coordlnatte  the  Executive  branch's  effort  In 
completing  the  studies  requested  by  the  fi- 
nance Committee  last  year.  The  Subcommit- 
tee believes  that  the  results  of  these  studies 
could  lay  the  foundation  for  a  trade  policy 


8Mlequate  to  the  needs  of  the  1970'a.  We  would 
hope  that  you  would  provide  the  Committee 
with  in-progreee  reports  and  analyses  on 
these  Issues  eis  they  are  completed,  rather 
than  waiting  until  all  the  studies  are  com- 
pleted. 

APRn.  21.  1971. 
Dear  Mb.  Commissioner:  (Str-rroN) 
As  you  may  know,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance determined  during  its  deliberations  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1970  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission should  undertake  a  number  of  stud- 
ies dealing  with  crucial  Issues  in  the  field  of 
foreign  trade.  These  studies  are  listed  below: 

( 1 )  The  tariff  and  nontarlfl  barriers  among 
principal  trading  nations  in  the  Industrial- 
ized countries,  including  an  analysis  of  the 
disparities  in  tariff  treatment  of  similar  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  by  different  countries  and 
the  reasons  for  the  disparities; 

(2)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  tariff 
concessions  granted  in  trade  agreements  and 
other  International  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  by  the  principal 
trading  nations  In  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

(3)  The  customs  valuation  procedures  of 
foreign  countries  and  those  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  developing  and  suggest- 
ing uniform  standards  of  custom  valuation 
which  would  operate  fairly  among  all  classes 
of  shippers  In  International  trade,  and  the 
economic  effects  which  would  follow  if  the 
United  States  were  to  adopt  such  standards 
of  valuation,  based  on  rates  of  duty  which 
will  become  effective  on  January  1,  1972;  and 

(4)  The  Implications  of  multinational 
firms  on  the  patterns  of  world  trade  and  in- 
vestment and  on  United  States  trade  and 
labor. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  met  In 
executive  session  on  April  20  and  agreed  to 
request  the  Tariff  Commission  to  proceed  to 
study  these  Issues  and  report  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee as  it  completes  various  phases  of  Its 
work.  We  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
covUd  supply  the  full  Committee  with  the 
results  of  its  findings  on  these  issues  on  a 
timely  basis  together  with  supplementary 
materials  which  may  aid  the  Committee  In 
its  oversight  review  of  U.S.  foreign  trade 
p^oUcies. 


NOTICE  OP  ADDITIONAL  HEARINGS 
ON  PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
conducted  5  days  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  an  "Evaluation  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  that  inquiry,  several  individual 
members  of  the  committee  are  planning 
to  conduct  hearings  during  or  soon  after 
State  conferences  on  aging  are  conducted 
in  their  home  States  during  May  or  Jime. 

Thus  far,  the  following  hearings  have 
been  scheduled: 

Senator  Edward  J.  Gurnet  will  preside 
at  a  committee  hearing  in  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla.,  at  10  a.m.,  Monday. 
May  10,  1971.  This  session  will  be  open 
to  the  public. 

Senator  Jack  Miller  will  preside  at  a 
committee  hearing  in  conjunction  with 
the  Iowa  State  Conference  on  Aging  in 
the  Veterans  Auditorium,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  2  p.m., 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971,  and  will  also  be 
open  to  the  public.  The  conference  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  9  a.m.  that  same 
day. 


I  will  preside  at  the  committee  hearing 
to  be  held  at  the  YWCA  in  Boise.  Idaho, 
at  2  pjn.,  Friday,  May  28, 1971.  All  inter- 
ested parties  will  be  Invited  to  attend. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    ON    RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  INCREASE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  sched- 
uled public  hearings  on  a  proposed  10- 
percent  increase  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  The  hearing  will  commence  at 
1:30  p.m..  in  room  4232,  New  Senate 
OfBce  Building. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  annoimced  this 
hearing  on  my  behalf  last  Thursday,  May 
6,  1971.  This  additional  notice  is  to  spec- 
ify the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing, 
which  were  not  certain  at  the  time  of 
the  previous  notice. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  GRAVEL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1 5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
Senators  under  orders  previously  entered, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
EK>re.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at/ 
the  close  of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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during  the  debate  on  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  6531,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  be  allowed  up  to,  but  to  exceed 
three  members  of  his  personal  staff  on 
the  floor  at  any  one  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  during  roUcall  votes.  In  justlflca- 
tion  therefor,  I  offer  the  fact  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  is  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  forces  to  the  bill. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.      

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GRIPTTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  be  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Senate  for 
a  period  of  2  weeks  because  of  Illness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  THE  PURSUIT 
OF  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Washington  Simday  Star  of 
May  9  published  an  editorial  which 
summed  up  the  results  of  last  week's 
demonstrations  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
The  editorial  was  entitled  "Life,  Liberty, 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Violence." 

The  editorial  noted  that  the  demon- 
strations failed  in  their  "avowed  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  war  or  stopping  the 
Government,"  but  added  that  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  our  Government  "was 
briefly  reduced  to  near  chaos."  Thla,  the 
editorial  rightly  notes,  had  the  effect  of 
making  "the  Mayday  tribes  the  chief  vic- 
tims of  their  own  disruptions." 

Mr.  President,  the  Sunday  Star  con- 
cedes that  the  tactics  used  by  ix>lice  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  some  innocent  per- 
sons and  in  the  temporary  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  a  number  of 
demonstrators.  However,  the  editorial 
states  that  "given  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance on  May  3 — the  police  had  no 
practical  alternative." 

This  Is  my  feeling  exactly.  On  occa- 
sions during  the  disruptions,  I  contended 
that  the  civil  rights  of  a  mob  must  never 
be  placed  above  the  civil  rights  of  inno- 
cent, law-abiding  citizens. 


The  editorial  in  the  Sunday  Star  of 
May  9  articulates  that  position  in  a  most 
incisive,  cogent,  lucid,  and  forthright 
manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 
Life,  Libektt  and  the  Pdrstttt  of  Violence 

By  the  week's  end,  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  it  had  really  happened. 

The  quiet,  orderly  crowd's  were  back  by 
Friday,  strolling  down  the  streets  that,  four 
short  days  before,  had  been  something  close 
to  a  battleground,  driving  over  the  bridges 
that  had  been  lined  with  troops,  posing  for 
photographs  on  the  Capitol  steps  where,  two 
days  earlier,  those  who  came  In  anger  had 
gathered  by  the  thousands  for  Inevitable 
confrontation  and  arrest. 

The  abrupt  return  to  normal  has  already 
bathed  the  thunderous  events  of  the  past 
week  In  the  diffused  light  of  unreality,  much 
as  the  terror  of  a  nightmare  begins  to  fade 
with  the  dawn.  But  this  nightmare  was  real. 
Hellcopter-bome  troops  did  land  on  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds.  Our  streets 
were  filled  with  debris,  with  tear  gas,  with 
rage  and  with  repression.  Some  12,000  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  pounded  up  and  carted 
away  by  the  bxislocul  to  detention  centers. 
They  were  held,  for  periods  ranging  up  to  48 
hours,  in  conditions  described  by  a  Judge  as 
"cruel  and  inhumane." 

It  has  been  said — and  acknowledged  by 
some  of  the  protest  leaders — that  the  dem- 
onstration failed.  Certainly  it  failed  in  Its 
avowed  purpose  of  stopping  the  war  or  stop- 
ping the  government.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  one  branch  of  government  was  briefly 
reduced  to  near  chaos.  The  Judicial  branch 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  size  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  protest.  Due  process  of  law  was 
the  sole  governmental  casualty,  making  the 
Mayday  tribes  the  chief  victims  of  their  own 
disruption. 

The  hoisting  of  the  engineers  of  chaos  on 
their  own  petard  Is  more  than  a  mildly  sar- 
donic Joke.  It  is  a  practical  lesson  In  the 
nature  of  society.  It  Is  a  lesson  that  all  of 
us — and  particularly  those  who  advocate  ex- 
tremism In  pursuit  of  their  peculiar  view  of 
virtue — must  study  with  care. 

There  Is,  at  present,  a  lively  debate  \inder 
way  over  the  tactics  used  by  police  to  con- 
trol the  disorders.  The  dvll  llbertartans,  and 
particularly  the  lawyers  among  them,  view 
the  law  enforcement  procedures  that  were 
employed  as  an  outrage.  They  argue  that  In- 
nocent men  and  women  were  swept  up  In 
the  dragnet  and  Jailed  for  no  cause  other 
than  youth,  length  of  hair  and  style  of  dress. 
They  contend  that  police  procedures  violated 
the  requirements  established  spedflcally  for 
dealing  with  mass  disorder;  that.  In  a  high 
percentage  of  cases,  the  arrests  were  Illegal, 
based  on  a  supposition  of  Intent  to  commit 
a  crime  and  not  on  specific  criminal  acts; 
that  prisoners  were.  In  many  cases,  never  ad- 
vised of  their  rights,  and  were  detained  too 
long  under  atrocious  conditions. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  police, 
for  the  most  part,  acted  properly  cannot 
deny  the  technical  validity  of  these  argu- 
ments. A  ntuober  of  those  detained  were  In- 
nocent. Many,  probably  a  large  majority, 
were  Improperly  arrested  and  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  But  it  Is  our  con- 
viction that,  given  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances on  May  3 — the  orchestrated  plan  of 
disruption,  the  widespread  vandallam,  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  mass  violence — 
the  police  had  no  practical  alternative.  To 
have  employed  the  prescribed  street-arrest 
procedure  at  the  height  of  the  disorder  would 
have  tied  authorities'  hands  securely  In  red 
tape  and  guaranteed  the  success  of  the  May- 
day plan.  ITie  city  had  two  choices:  Capit- 


ulation or  the  Imposition  of  de  facto  martial 
law.  It  made  the  right  decision. 

In  reality,  though,  the  argtunent  over  the 
propriety  of  the  police  action  is  meaningless. 
Debating  points,  legalisms  and  ooiurtatu- 
tional  niceties  are  quite  beside  the  point.  The 
overriding  fact  Is  that  the  basic  drive  of 
society  Is  self-preservation;  that  govern- 
ments, like  individuals,  re(u:t  to  threats  with 
an  Instinct  for  survival.  It  Is  a  lesson  that 
has  been  repeated  throughout  history. 

Government,  in  the  cruncb.,  always  has 
the  right,  indeed  the  duty,  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  jwevent  anarchy  and 
dissolution. 

The  shrill  assertion  by  the  Mayday  leaders 
that  the  reaction  of  the  District  demon- 
strates the  fascist  nature  of  the  American 
government  Is  patent  nonsense.  The  man  who 
reacts  to  protect  himself  against  physical  at- 
tack is  not  guilty  of  assault.  The  government 
that  reacts  to  violent  disorder  with  a  tempo- 
rary curtailment  of  Individual  rights  is  not 
guilty  of  fascism.  Both  have  been  forced  by 
events  they  did  not  originate  to  take  actions 
that  are  foreign,  even  abhorrent,  to  them. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
waiving  of  traditional  rights  carries  with  it 
the  real  danger  that  the  rhetorical  prophesies 
of  the  radical  left  can  become  self-fulfilling. 
All  too  easily,  as  history  has  shown,  expe- 
diency can  be  substituted  for  necessity,  law- 
ful protest  can  be  oonfxised  with  insurrec- 
tion, dissent  mistaken  for  treason.  Repres- 
sion of  liberty  must  never  be  lightly  accepted. 
It  must  be  seen  for  what  It  tnily  Is:  A  tragic, 
temporary  defeat  Infilcted  on  this  society  by 
those  who  would  destroy  it. 

If  this  country  ever  abandons  its  Incom- 
parable heritage  of  freedom.  It  will  come 
atKiut  not  through  the  efforts  of  the  far  right 
or  because  of  any  natural  gravitation  to  to- 
talitarionism.  If  liberty  is  lost.  It  will  be 
abandoned  in  panicked  reaction  of  the  ma- 
jority to  the  excess  of  the  left.  That  is  a 
fact  to  be  pondered  by  those  thousands  who 
came  to  the  city  Intent  on  creating  anarchy 
in  the  forlorn  belief  that  disruption  could 
force  Instant  peace  In  Indochina.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Is  fully  appreciated  by  those  among  the 
radical  leadership  who  see  the  peace  issue 
only  as  a  means  to  their  expressed  end  of  the 
destruction  of  the  system,  a  lever  by  which 
the  government  can  be  moved  to  permanent 
repression,  by  which  society's  divisions  can 
be  widened  until  there  Is  no  middle  ground, 
and  the  goal  of  self-destructive  polarization 
is  achieved. 

Those  of  \is  who  believe  In  freedom  must 
resolve  never  to  become  the  unwitting  agents 
of  those  revoluntionaries  who  demand  free- 
dom for  themselves,  and  who  seek  to  silence 
all  who  oppose  them.  We  must  not  be  pres- 
sured Into  Intolerance  or  a  casual  acceptance 
of  repression.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
obligation  to  defend  the  rights  of  those  with 
whom  we  may  differ,  whether  they  Ije  ex- 
soldiers  demanding  an  immediate  end  to  war 
or  civilians  clamoring  for  military  victory  in 
the  name  of  Chrlstanity.  Dissent  smd  legal 
protest  are  not  annoyances  to  be  tolerated; 
they  are  fundamental  rights  that  must  not  be 
dlnilnished. 

The  Illegal  protest,  the  demonstration  spe- 
cifically planned  to  break  the  law  and  de- 
signed to  threaten  the  rights  and  the  safety 
of  the  majority,  also  makes  demands  on 
society.  There  Is  an  obligation  to  end  the  dis- 
turbance, to  control  It  promptly,  applying  a 
minimum  of  force.  If,  In  order  to  meet  those 
obligations,  due  process  must  be  temporarily 
suspended.  It  must  be  restored  at  the  first 
passible  moment. 

The  Mayday  lesiders  have  announced  their 
intention  to  return  this  summer,  and  to 
spread  the  policies  of  disruption  to  other 
major  cities  around  the  country.  Th^e  is  no 
reason  to  question  their  sincerity. 

Those  In  authority,  here  and  elsewhere, 
would  do  well  to  use  the  brief  breathing  spell 
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to  search  for  a  more  orderly  means  of  coi 
talnlng  the  coming  deluge.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  detention  of  large  numbers  In 
something  other  than  subhuman  conditions. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  estabUshl:  ig 
a  procedure  for  a  declaration  of  emergency  jy 
the  civilian  authority  of  the  city,  where  ay 
demonstrators  could  be  removed  from  tie 
streets  and  held  in  protective  custody,  wit  i- 
out  formal  charges,  for  the  duration  of  tie 
disturbance.  Jails  and  prison  records  would 
then  be  reserved  for  those  caught  commlttlig 
crimes  on  the  scene.  The  police  would  ae 
freed  of  the  obligation  of  bending,  stretchi  ig 
and  occasionally  breaking  the  law  in  order  to 
restore  the  peace.  And  the  radical  leadership 
would  be  deprived  of  a  new  store  of  rhetoric  al 
ammunition  In  Its  assault  on  the  citadels 
individual  human  freedom. 


of 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SMITH  /fl 
RICKER  COLLEGE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  editortl 
reaction  to  a  recent  address  of  mine — tl  le 
commencement  address  at  Ricker  Collei  fe 
in  Houlton.  Maine,  on  April  24,  IQVlt- 
gives  special  meaning  to  me  of  the  o|d 
saying  of  "Beauty  is  In  the  eyes  of  the  bje 
holder." 

The  Brunswick,  Maine,  Times-Recotd 
characterized  my  address  as  "spouting 
strange  doctrine  that  seems  to  be  sac  7 
ing — or  at  least  strongly  implying — th  it 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  preserve  democ 
racy  in  America  is  to  destroy  a  large  pa^t 
of  it." 

In  contrast  the  Bangor,  Maine,  Dally 
News  commended  me  as  "knowledgeal^le 
and  perceptive"  and  said  of  my  address 
that  it  was  "a  recipe  for  closing  the  gen- 
eration 'gap'  "  and  that  "in  these  days  af 
bull-horn  bellowing"  I  had  "quietly  coi  i 
tributed  words  of  wisdom  that  will  )e 
applauded  by  most  Americans."  I  am 
grateful  for  the  applause  of  the  Bangpr 
Daily  News. 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  place  my  a<i 
dresses  in  the  Record.  But  I  make  an 
ception    this    time    because    these    t 
widely  contrasting  reactions  may  ca 
some  curiosity  as  to  just  exactly  wha 
did  say.  Consequently,  I  ask  unanimoi 
consent  that  this  address  of  mine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi  d, 
as  follows : 

Address  of  Senator  Smith 

Mr.  President,  Trustees.  Members  of  t  tie 
Faculty,  Graduates  of  1971,  Parents  aid 
Friends  of  Rlclcer  College: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  that  Rlcl;er 
College  does  me — you  give  me  courage  and  at 
a  time  when  it  is  moet  welcome,  for  ne'er 
have  I  seen  our  people  more  disturbed  and 
disunited. 

We  lament  the  lack  of  communlcatlc  ns 
with  each  other,  but  too  many  of  us  wsnt 
to  shout  and  not  listen  to  the  other  fellcw. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  stop,  look  and  lis- 
ten, whether  we  are  old  or  young,  black  or 
white,  Asian  or  American,  Democrat  or  I;e- 
pubUcan — in  or  out. 

In  these  turbiilent  times,  when  basic  ccn- 
ceipts,  mores,  patterns  and  values  are  being 
so  keenly  and  even  violently  challenged,  cur 
greatest  national  need  Is  "UNITY."  When  we 
determine  priorities  let  us  put  Unity  ftist, 
even  ahead  of  Individual  liberty  that  loo 
many  plottsly  cloak  over  acts  of  violence  a  ad 
nihilism. 

What  about  this  " UNITY"  that  we  so 
greatly   need.  Individually  and  coUectlvtly, 


for  ourselves,  our  society  and  our  nation? 
We  know  what  It  Is — but  how  do  we  even  try 
to  achieve  It? 

The  first  thing  Is  to  start  being  civil  to 
each  other — and  speaking  of  dvlUty,  his- 
torians point  out  that  whUe  It  takes  cen- 
turies to  create  civilization  It  takes  only  a 
generation,  yes,  even  as  little  as  a  year,  to 
destroy  It. 

After  we  start  being  civil  to  each  other — 
then  we  had  better  start  communicating  with 
each  other.  But  In  that  process  of  communi- 
cating with  each  other  In  order  to  make  It 
effective,  productive  and  meaningful,  we  need 
to  establish  a  high  degree  of  credibility.  In 
short,  we  had  better — each  and  every  one  of 
us,  old  and  young  alike,  start  being  civil, 
communicative  and  credible. 

The  desired  "tTNITY"  should  start  right 
back  In  the  home  and  with  the  family. 

We  must  unite  mature  counsel  with  young 
Ideas  if  we  are  to  achieve  unity,  we  elders 
must  recognize  that  some  of  the  so-called 
"wild"  Initiatives  of  Youth  have  produced 
some  greatly  needed  reforms  and  remedial 
actions  from  Legislative  Chambers  and  Ex- 
ecutive Offices.  This  has  so  effectively  been 
pointed  out  by  Doctor  Ariel  Dturant,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian. 

But  lUte  communication.  In  order  for  unity 
to  be  achieved  It  must  be  a  two-way  process. 
Young  people  must  learn  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  speak.  We  of  the  older  generation  must 
realistically  recognize  and  give  proper  credit 
to  the  Imaginative  innovations  of  youth  Just 
as  youth  should  not  discount  the  values  of 
traditions. 

We  of  the  older  generation  must  not  damp- 
en the  ardor  of  experiment  advocated  and 
practiced  by  youth — Just  as  youth  should 
not  disregard  the  valuable  experience  that 
we  elders  can  contribute. 

The  unity  we  must  strive  for  is  the  fusion 
of  youthfxil  experiment  with  older  experience. 

Finally,  in  achieving  desperately  needed 
unity  for  ourselves,  our  people  and  our  be- 
loved nation  let  us  not  forget  and  let  us 
recognize  that  we  are  the  most  fortunate 
people  In  the  history  of  the  world  In  being 
citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

In  these  troubled  times  when  we  read  and 
hear  so  much  of  the  shrill  and  violent  deg- 
radation of  our  way  of  life  and  "see  no 
evil,  hear  no  evU,  sp>eak  no  evil."  may  seem 
to  have  been  replaced  In  vogue  with  a  new 
creed  of  "see  no  good,  hear  no  good,  speak  no 
good." 

Let  us  recognize  that  no  people  In  the 
history  of  the  world  have  enjoyed  as  much 
freedom  and  liberty  and  unabridged  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  dissent  as  today's  Ameri- 
cans. 


V7ELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  issue  of  Nation's  Business  magazine 
contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  pro- 
posed welfare  reform,  written  by  Senator 
Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rnance. 

The  FinEince  Committee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  welfare  legislation  that 
has  been  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  various  Senators.  I  wish  to  commend 
Chairman  Long  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  he  has  given  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  on  this  complex  and  con- 
troversial issue.  His  interview  with  Na- 
tion's Business  is  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
cussions of  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved that  I  have  seen.  I  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Welvare   Costs:    Sky-High   oe   Down   to 
Earth 

The  Congressional  spotlight  is  focusing 
this  year  on  committees  dealing  with  such 
crucial  domestic  issues  as  welfare  reform, 
revenue  sharing  and  health  Insurance. 

A  center  of  attention  Is  the  powerful  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  its  chairman, 
Russell  B.  Long  (D.-La.). 

Of  the  three  big  issues,  the  first  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  will  tackle  after 
House  passage  will  be  a  plan  for  reshaping 
the  welfare  system. 

While  there  Is  little  controversy  over  the 
plan's  goal  of  putting  able-bodied  welfare 
recipients  to  work.  Congress  Is  In  round  two 
of  the  great  debate  over  proposals  to  com- 
mit the  federal  government  to  the  concept 
of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

It  was  Sen.  Long  who  last  year  blocked 
House-af>proved  Administration  proposals 
that  would  have  more  than  doubled  the  re- 
lief roUs. 

The  Senator  held  then  that  the  Adminis- 
tration approach  did  "not  solve  the  problem" 
but  Just  made  "It  cost  $4  bUUon  more"  and 
contained  "fantastic.  Illogical  Incentives  for 
people  to  quit  work." 

He  has  promised  he  will  give  equally  close 
scrutiny  to  this  year's  version  of  the  welfare 
bill  and  Insist  that  It  contain  enforceable, 
realistic  work  requirements. 

The  welfare  Issue  has  became  of  major 
concern  at  all  levels  of  government  and  In 
all  walks  of  life. 

Costs  have  soared  and  programs  to  help 
the  poor  have  gone  wide  of  the  mark.  [Sm 
"Saving  the  States  from  Bankruptcy"  by 
Oallfomla's  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  page  56.] 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  wants 
the  federal  government  to  take  over  all  wel- 
fare costs. 

The  Administration  proposed  to  Congress 
a  minimum  income  maintenance  program  of 
$1,600  a  year  for  a  family  of  four,  plus  food 
stamps  worth  an  additional  $800  a  year. 
States  could  supplement  those  benefits  If 
they  wished. 

The  recommendations  were  revised  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  into  the 
presently  pending  plan  for  a  $2,400  cash 
payment  without  food  stamps. 

So-called  "working  poor"  also  would  bene- 
fit. For  example,  an  employed  father  with  a 
wife  and  two  children  who  makes  less  than 
83,920,  would  receive  a  federal  supplement 
to  reach  this  level. 

Another  proposal  by  Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D.- 
Okla.) ,  would  be  more  generous  both  to  non- 
working  welfare  recipients  and  to  the  "work- 
ing poor." 

Sen.  Long,  a  staunch  advocate  of  aid  to  the 
needy,  talks  in  this  Intcrrlew  with  Nation's 
BtrsiNESs  about  such  proposals,  about  abuses 
In  the  welfare  system  and  about  his  fears  that 
welfare's  costs  could  go  out  of  sight. 

Senator,  how  do  yo  feel  about  the  federal 
government  assuming  all  of  the  cost  of  Wel- 
fare? 

It  may  well  be  that  the  government  should 
take  over  the  cost  of  providing  Income  for  the 
aged.  We  are  doing  most  of  that  already  vm- 
der  Social  Security.  But  I  am  fearful  of  the 
government  att-emptlng  to  take  over  the 
program  for  the  younger  people. 

The  cost  of  that  program  has  been  Increas- 
ing by  50  per  cent  a  year. 

I  find  that  the  principal  limiting  factor  to 
welfare  expenditures  In  the  family  area  has 
been  that  the  states  do  not  have  unlimited 
funds  with  which  to  match  federal  contribu- 
tions, and  this  tends  to  hold  the  cost  down. 

Could  you  comment  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  In  this  area? 

The  Administration's  suggestions  would 
cause  the  cost  of  the  program  for  famines 
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with  children  to  Increase  by  140  per  cent  In 
a  single  year.  And  you  can  be  sure  this 
will  be  regarded  as  inadequate.  It  will  be 
Implemented  by  more  lll>eral  suggestloms 
that.  In  my  judgment,  could  cost  us  more 
than  $100  billion  a  year. 

How  do  you  arrive  at  such  a  figure? 

Sen.  Harris  has  a  proposal,  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  support  right  now,  to  provide 
that  we  pay  to  all  needy  families  enough  In- 
come to  bring  them  up  to  the  government- 
defined  poverty  level.  That  would  Increase 
the  number  of  people  on  welfare  from  10 
million  to  59  million. 

And  that  would  cost  how  much? 

According  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  the  federal  cost  would 
increase  from  $3.9  billion  to  $12  billion  a 
year.  Now  that's  In  the  children  category 
alone.  But  the  more  likely  cost  Is  $17  billion. 
That  is  what  our  staff  has  come  up  with  and 
their  estimates  have  proved  to  be  far  more 
accurate  than  those  of  HEW.  We  have  found 
that  HEW  estimates  of  costs  of  Important 
programs  have  oftentimes  l>een  as  low  as  10 
per  cent  of  what  a  program  actually  costs 
after  a  year  or  two. 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the  cost  figure  In? 

If  this  program  were  Implemented — and 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  people  In  the 
country  were  placed  on  welfare — It  would  set 
the  stage  for,  and  give  major  poUtlcal  back- 
ing to,  the  scheme  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization. 

What  Is  this  plan? 

It  originally  called  for  a  mlnlmtmi  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  of  $5,500  for  a  family 
of  four  without  a  working  member.  Benefits 
would  continue  on  a  reduced  scale  even  If 
one  or  more  members  went  to  work — vintll 
earnings  reached  $11,000. 

The  plan  would  place  98  million  people  on 
welfare.  HEW  last  year  estimated  It  would 
cost  an  annual  $56  billion.  Our  staff  put  that 
at  closer  to  $70  billion.  Now  these  costs  should 
be  projected. 

Why  do  you  say  that.  Senator? 

Those  people  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
$56  billion.  You  would  soon  hear  the  question 
raised:  How  can  a  family  of  four  live  on 
J5.50O?  And  soon  every  family  of  four  draw- 
ing $5,500  would  enthusiastically  agree  they 
could  not  live  on  $5,500.  with  the  result  that 
the  payment  would  be  Increased  beyond  that 
flgtu-e. 

In  fact,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization only  recently  announced  Its  sup- 
port of  a  House  bill  to  set  a  $6,500  guaran- 
teed minimum. 

So  I  think  that  In  eight  years  we  would  be 
living  at  a  welfare  program  level  where  aid 
to  families  with  children  would  cost  over 
$100  bllUon  a  year  alone. 

What  effect  would  all  this  have  on  the  cost 
of  government? 

Well,  taken  together  with  an  equally  lib- 
eral health  program.  It  could  double  the  cost 
of  government.  Keep  In  mind  that  this  Is 
not  the  end.  and  that  we  wlU  be  doing  other 
things  at  the  same  time. 

The  federal  government  has  done  many 
things  to  Increase  the  cost  of  programs  with- 
out Intending  to  do  so. 

For  example? 

A  prime  example  is  the  placing  on  the  pay- 
roll of  thousands  of  so-called  poverty  law- 
yers—working for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — ^who  have  undertaken  to  rep- 
resent the  poor.  In  some  cases,  these  poverty 
lawyers  are  suing  the  federal  government  it- 
self. Nobody  In  his  right  mind  would  hire 
a  lawyer  to  file  a  lawsuit  against  himself.  It 
Is  utterly  ridiculous. 

What  effect  has  this  had  on  existing  wel- 
fare programs? 

These  poverty  lawyers  have  had  the  great- 
est victories — at  federal  expense — in  winning 
lawsuits  against  the  states,  forcing  the  states 
to  do  things  that  the  federal  government  did 
not  think  the  states  should  be  required  to  do 
Ih  the  first  Instance. 


For  example,  the  law  that  Congress  passed 
for  aid  to  families  clearly  spelled  out  that  a 
state  was  expected  to  have  a  residence  re- 
quirement. The  poverty  lawyers  won  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  residence 
requirement  violates  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Has  this  led  to  abuses? 

It  certainly  has.  Without  a  residence  re- 
quirement. It  Is  within  the  capability  of  any 
person  to  get  on  welfare  three  or  four  differ- 
ent times  In  as  many  states.  The  state  is 
powerless  to  Inquire  where  the  person  lives 
or  to  insist  that  the  person  live  In  the  state 
at  any  given  period. 

So  this  person  I  am  talking  about  can  very 
easily  cross  state  lines  and  continue  to  draw 
a  welfare  check  In  the  state  from  which  he 
left  and  draw  one  also  In  the  state  to  which 
he  has  moved.  A  person  in  New  York  could 
easily  be  on  welfare  polls  In  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  at  very  little  expense  to  himself. 

Is  there  any  way  of  stopping  this? 

When  we  put  Social  Security  Into  effect  It 
never  occurred  to  anyone  that  some  people 
would  seek  more  than  one  Social  Security 
number  for  such  a  purpose.  In  Louisiana  we 
are  now  discovering  that  some  people  have 
as  many  as  five  Social  Security  numbers  and 
we  are  finding  cases  where  people  on  welfare 
are  collecting  as  many  as  five  checks  through 
a  single  welfare  office. 

Is  this  widespread? 

It  Is  Impossible  to  know  how  much  welfare 
cheating  we  have  right  now  because  there 
is  no  way  we  can  check  on  one  state's  wel- 
fare rolls  against  another's  to  determine 
which  pteople  use  multiple  names  and  mul- 
tiple Social  Security  numbers. 

Hasn't  the  government  claimed  the  extent 
of  this  fraud  Is  negligible? 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  spreading  fraudiHent  propaganda 
about  their  welfare  programs.  They  claim 
that  only  1  per  cent  of  their  rolls  reveal  de- 
tectable fraud.  That  word  "detectable"  should 
be  looked  at  carefully.  It  is  perhaps  the  Joker 
In  the  deck.  Some  studies  that  have  been 
made  show  that  as  many  as  79  per  cent,  In 
one  extreme  example,  of  people  on  family 
assistance  rolls  are  receiving  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to  or  even  are  totally  Ineligible. 

Would  you  cite  an  example? 

Here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Sen.  Rob- 
ert Byrd  (D.-W.  Va.)  made  a  study  some 
years  ago  and  found  that  59  per  cent  of  the 
welfare  recipients  were  ineligible  and  another 
20  per  cent  were  being  overpaid.  That's  a 
cumulative  total  of  79  per  cent.  And  this 
program  was  completely  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  HEW. 

Since  then,  the  Department  has  liberalized 
Its  programs  and  the  poverty  lawyers  have 
made  many  people  eligible  who  were  not 
eligible  before. 

What  Is  the  outlook  for  welfare  in  this 
country? 

The  program  Is  being  made  so  burdensome 
that  states  cannot  possibly  administer  It.  The 
states  will  call  upon  the  federal  government 
to  take  It  off  their  hands.  At  that  point  those 
Who  favor  vast  Increases  In  welfare  will  con- 
tend that  everyone  can  have  much  greater 
benefits  because  of  the  federal  government's 
theoretically  unlimited  resources. 
_  Senator,  what  Is  your  record  on  welfare? 

I  believe  that  I  have  been  as  liberal  on  the 
welfare  program  as  anybody.  Down  through 
the  years  I  have  advocated  amendments  for 
the  maximum  possible  Increase  In  p>ayineuts 
for  the  aged.  I  have  supported  amendipeots 
for  Increases  for  families.  I  have  voted  on 
practically  everything  of  that  sort  until  this 
Congress. 

It  Is  only  these  revelations  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  loaded  with  fraud  and  that  the  so- 
called  reformers  would  retain  all  the  mis- 
chief of  the  existing  program  and  double  the 
size  and  cost  of  It  without  Improving  Its 
efficiency  that  caused  me  to  feel  that  I  can- 


not support  the  program  as  it  Is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration. 

Work  Incentive  tied  in  with  welfare  has 
been  tried  before.  Has  It  been  effective? 

It  has  not  worked  because  under  the  John- 
son Administration,  HEW  used  Its  best  ef- 
forts to  keep  It  from  working.  HEW  actually 
called  meetings  to  show  how  to  keep  the  work 
Incentive  program  from  succeeding  and  how 
to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  still  trying  to  find  ways  to  im- 
prove on  the  work  Incentive  program.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  those  people  In  HEW,  who 
seem  to  stay  there  no  matter  who  Is  Presi- 
dent, have  plans  for  the  contrary.  The  logic 
of  some  of  that  scheming  is  almost  beyond 
beUef. 

For  example,  some  of  those  people  In  the 
Department  feel  welfare  payments  should 
be  so  high  and  eligibility  should  be  so  broad 
that  a  person  would  be  assured  of  as  much 
as  $5,500  a  year  without  working. 

What  do  you  mean,  Senator? 

The  theory  Is  that  If  a  person  were  assured 
that  much  money  without  working,  he  would 
not  take  a  Job  unless  it  paid  a  lot  more  than 
that,  and  the  work  was  pleasant.  So  presum- 
ably a  person  would  not  take  a  Job  unless 
It  was  paying  him  at  least  $11,000  to  do 
something  he  enjoyed  doing. 

The  Idea  Is  that  If  you  make  your  welfare 
payments  high  enough  and  easy  enough  for 
people  to  get  for  not  working,  then  nobody 
would  have  to  take  anything  but  a  good  Job. 

It  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  see  who  is  going 
to  do  the  work  that  someone  has  to  do  if 
society  Is  going  to  continue  to  operate.  Some- 
body has  to  pick  up  the  trash  If  the  streets 
are  to  be  kept  clean. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed 
that  265,000  public  service  Jobs  be  created 
under  the  President's  welfare  program.  What 
Is  your  view  on  that? 

I  favor  It. 

Is  the  Congressional  climate  better  now 
to  do  this? 

Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  likely  to  happen. 
But  here's  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
first:  We  ought  to  have  federal  programs  In 
times  of  slack  employment  to  try  to  provide 
the  maximum  amount  of  employment  In  the 
private  sector.  For  example,  if  we  have  as 
much  as  6  per  cent  of  unemployment,  which 
we  have  now,  we  ought  to  try  to  absorb  per- 
haps 40  to  50  percent  of  those  unemployed  In 
the  private  sector. 

Then  when  we  reduce  our  unemplojrment 
to  the  extent  that  we  reasonably  can  by  pri- 
vate methods,  we  should  provide  marginal 
Jobs  In  the  public  sector.  Those  marginal 
Jobs — cleaning  up  the  litter,  beautlficaUon 
of  communities,  Improvement  of  parks  and 
playgrounds — could  be  made  available  to  a 
lot  of  people  who  otherwise  woiild  be  wel- 
fare recipients. 

How  about  women  with  children  where 
there  is  no  husband  support? 

We  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  require 
the  husband  to  support  his  children — which 
is  not  being  done  now — before  we  require 
society  to  support  those  children. 

As  it  stands  today,  the  desertion  of  a 
child  Is  only  a  matter  of  domestic  law  with- 
in a  state.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  father, 
and  If  you  find  him,  he  moves  somewhere 
else. 

Is  there  a  way  to  make  these  fathers 
shoulder  their  responsibilities? 

We  should  require  that  the  tax  collector 
use  the  Social  Security  numbers,  which  are 
the  same  as  the  tax  numbers,  to  find  these 
fathers  wherever  they  show  up.  We  could 
have  a  federal   law   to  accomplish  this. 

Then  we  could  take  some  of  these  poverty 
lawyers  and  put  them  to  work  representing 
the  federal  government.  They  could  file  suit 
against  fathers  who  decline  to  acknowl- 
edge, much  lees  support,  their  own  children. 

Only  when  we  have  exhausted  our  remedy 
against  thoee  who  have  the  first  obligation 
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to  support  their  children  should  the 
eminent  assume  the  entire  expense  of 
Ing    to    support    mothers    with    chlldr^, 

How  much  would  that  cost  the  govjem- 
ment? 

Some  people  want  to  make  child  care 
as  high  as  $2,500  per  child  per  year.  I 
It  wlU  not  cost  anything  like  that  In 
early  stages.  We  should  try  to  hold  the 
down  because  here  again  Is  a  federal 
gram  which  could  cost  (10  billion  a  yea: 
openers. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SWEDISH  AMBASSA- 
DOR HUBERT  DE  BESCHE  ON 
250TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  JOHN  HANSON  I 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  stome 
200  distinguished  Maryland  citiiens 
gathered  in  the  Capitol  recently  and  oele- 
brated  the  250th  birthday  anniversaii^  of 
John  Hanson,  who  was  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assem- 
bled under  the  Articles  of  Confederalaon. 
Among  those  who  joined  the  celebration 
was  Swedish  Ambassador  Hubert]  de 
Besche.  One  of  Hanson's  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  from  Sweden  in  1642  at 
the  request  of  Queen  Christina.         J 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador de  Be^che's  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  ] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remirks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

RgMARKS     BT     THS     AMB.ASSAI)0B     OT     SWTOEN, 

Hubert  ox   Besche,   on   April   14,   IqIti 

Senator  Mathlas,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
I  feel  It  a  great  privilege  to  have  this  optoor- 
txinlty  of  sharing  with  you  all  In  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  250th  annlvers«u-y  of  the  oirth 
of  John  Hanson.  John  Hanson  was  the  grand- 
son of  one  of  the  first  Swedish  settlers  Inlthls 
country.  In  lat«r  waves  of  Immigratloi  to 
the  United  States  the  emigrants  left  ^elr 
countries  In  Europe  because  of  overpoplula- 
tlon  and  economic  hardship  and  were  seeing 
the  promised  land  In  the  New  World.  Buti  the 
group  that  was  sent  by  the  Swedish  King  to 
the  Delaware  Valley  In  1638  to  explore]  the 
possibilities  of  Swedish  settlements  In '  the 
New  World  Included  the  very  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  Swedish  Oovernment  [and 
administration. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  When 
we  honor  John  Hanson  It  Is  Just  because  his 
leadership  so  very  much  represented  the  s^ime 
Ideals  of  democratic  Oovernment  to  w^ilch 
Americans  and  Swedes  are  equally  devoted. 

We  are  very  conscious  in  Sweden  thjjt  If 
there  is  a  good  opinion  of  the  Swedish  people 
among  the  American  pe<^le  It  Is  primarily 
due  to  men  like  John  Hanson.  We  ar^  of 
course  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
men  in  the  first  place  are  Americans  land 
citizens  of  their  new  country.  At  the  skme 
time  we  cannot  but  follow  their  fortunes l^lth 
interest  and  sympathy  and  are  happf  to 
know  that  the  Swedes  have  become  good]  cit- 
izens in  their  new  country.  ! 

I  am  therefore  very  glad  to  be  here  t»day 
and  to  join  in  celebrating  this  great  American 
and  great  Swede.  John  Hanson. 


SPORTS  EVENTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
CONTROLLED  BY  PROMOTERS  ON 
CLOSED-CIRCUrr  TELEVISION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
dangers  and  unfairness  of  allowing  0ro- 
moters  to  monopolize  and  control  access 
to  a  sports  event  through  closed -circuit 
television  was  forcefully  brought  to  pub- 


lic awareness  during  the  recent  cham- 
pionship fight  between  Joe  Prazier  and 
Muhammad  All.  It  is  certain  th£it  the 
financial  implications  of  that  closed-cir- 
cuit TV  broadcast  will  generate  in- 
creased activity  by  promoters  to  arrange 
similar  closed-circuit  viewing  for  other 
major  athletic  activities.  If  this  prac- 
tice is  not  restricted,  we  will  come  to  the 
time  when  the  home  television  audience 
will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
view — to  enjoy — important  sports  con- 
tests. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  pubUc  serv- 
ice awareness  of  those  organizations  and 
individuals  directly  involved  in  a  par- 
ticular sport  might  have  insured  that 
the  closed-circuit  television  threat  would 
be  controlled.  But  those  groups  and  per- 
sons have  long  since  abandoned  the 
greater  public  interest  and  benefit  for 
the  profit  motive.  Clearly,  the  promoter 
will  be  guided  by  the  dollar  sign.  Thus, 
the  possibilities  of  self-policing  or  re- 
straint within  the  sports  world  are 
negligible  when  such  enormous  profits 
are  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  American 
public  generally  will  suffer  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  closed  TV  broadcasts,  I  think 
we  should  particularly  consider  the  Im- 
pAct  on  the  young  people,  the  elderly,  the 
sick  or  handicapped,  and  low-income 
families  and  individuals.  They,  too,  en- 
joy sports  events,  but  their  access  to 
them  will  be  eliminated. 

There  are  other  implications  involved 
in  the  closed-circuit  broadcasting. 

There  will  be  no  free  trade  in  the  ath- 
letic world — professional  and  collegiate. 

Promoters  will  tie  up  certain  events 
offering  fantastic  amounts  of  money  but 
will  only  be  able  to  program  outlets  for 
small  numbers  of  persons  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  price. 

TV  sponsors  will  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  advertise  on  national  and 
regional  TV  to  large  segments  of  the 
community. 

There  will  be  a  deterioration  in  the 
existing  competition  to  bring  a  sporting 
event  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  and 
there  very  well  could  be  the  elimination 
of  sports  broadcasting  on  TV  as  we  know 
It  today. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  1,  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stivenson) 
introduced  S.  1435,  a  bill  which  prohibits 
the  closed-circuit  TV  broadcast  of  any 
sports  event  to  a  paying  audience  outside 
the  home,  except  when  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  determines  that 
It  is  not  commercially  feasible  for  the 
event  to  be  broadcast  on  free  TV. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  measiire 
which,  I  believe,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
assure  the  people  of  our  Nation  maxi- 
mum access  to  sports  events,  in  which 
the  public  has  an  Interest. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSALS  AND  EMPLOYEE 
SECURITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  reorganize  seven  of 
the  existing  Cabinet  departments  and  a 
number  of  other  agencies  into  four  new 
Depwirtments   of   Community   Develop- 


ment, Natural  Resources,  Human  Re- 
soxirces  and  Economic  Affairs  would 
create  a  significant  realinement  of  pres- 
ent oCQces  and  agencies  and  their  per- 
sonnel to  the  new  departments.  One 
result  of  tills  projected  reorganization 
has  been  the  apprehension  that  some 
existing  jobs  will  be  eliminated.  This 
raises  real  human  and  organizational 
problems  that  we  must  seriously  con- 
sider. No  one  wants  to  create  needlessly 
an  environment  of  insecurity  and  dis- 
organization; this  can  result  in  demoral- 
ization and  it  can  hurt  the  functioning 
of  the  existing  agencies. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  transmit- 
ting the  reorganization  bills  the  Presi- 
dent took  note  of  this  special  problem. 
He  said: 

I  would  emphasize  .  .  .  that  any  reduction 
In  the  Federal  work  force  attributable  to 
this  proposal  would  come  by  normal  turn- 
over; no  civil  servant  should  lose  his  job  as 
a  result  of  this  plan. 

To  implement  this  policy  each  of  the 
four  departmental  reorganization  bills, 
S.  1430-33,  contains  a  provision  provid- 
ing that  each  person  transferred  under 
any  of  the  bills  cannot  be  separated  or 
reduced  in  grade  or  compensation  for  1 
year  after  he  is  transferred.  These  provi- 
sions in  the  bills  should  help  reassure 
civil  servants  about  the  stability  of  their 
jobs. 

An  additional  measure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intent,  however,  is  provided  by  his 
March  30  memorandum  to  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerning employee  security.  In  this  mem- 
orandum, the  President  reiterates  that 
"it  is  my  intent  that  any  subsequent  re- 
ductions in  staffing  which  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  reorganization  be  accom- 
plished through  normal  turnover,"  and 
directs  the  Secretaries  of  the  new  de- 
partments to  work  closely  with  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  now  covered  by 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  memoran- 
dum an  inter-agency  working  group 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Training  for  HUD  was  established  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  to  Inform  personnel  of 
agencies  affected  by  the  reorganization 
bills. 

It  is  expected  that  as  the  departmental 
reorganizations  are  implemented  there 
will  be  opportunities  for  increasingly  effi- 
cient operations  and  for  cost  savings. 
These  savings  have  been  approximately 
estimated  by  Roy  Ash,  chairman  on  the 
Council  on  Executive  Organization  to  be 
as  much  as  $5  billion.  But,  as  the  Presi- 
dent indicated,  it  Is  his  intention  that 
such  savings  will  result  through  better 
and  more  efficient  management,  not 
through  the  elimination  of  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  referred  to  above  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMTJNICATI0N9       WriH       EMPLOTEES       CON- 

ckaiono  rxoroanization  of  trx  exxcutivx 

Branch 
(Memorandum  to  beads  of  executive  depart- 
ments iuid  agencies) 

As  proposed  In  the  State  of  the  Union 
addrees,  I  have  presented  to  the  Congress 
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legislation  to  reorganize  several  of  the  do- 
mestic departments  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
As  you  know,  the  reforms  I  have  jMoposed 
will  affect  directly  seven  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net Department*  and  several  Independent 
agencies.  These  changes  will  not  alter  the 
role  and  purposes  of  the  government;  rather, 
they  will  Improve  the  manner  In  which  the 
government  conducta  Its  business  and  serves 
the  people. 

The  ultimate  success  of  this  effort  to 
achieve  fundamental  reform  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Executtve  Branch  will  de- 
pend In  large  part  on  your  full  support  and 
cooperation  and  that  of  all  Federal  employ- 
ees. I  am  confident  that  I  may  rely  on  such 
support  and  cooperation. 

All  employees  of  the  Federal  government 
and  particularly  those  In  the  affected  agen- 
cies and  departments  have  a  vital  Interert 
in  the  proposed  reorganization.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know  that,  as  citizens  and  employees, 
they  share  my  goal  of  making  the  Federal 
government  a  more  effective  Institution  in 
our  society.  This  Interest  and  commitment 
makes  It  Imperative  that  all  employees  in 
the  agencies  and  departments  be  informed  of 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  which  most  di- 
rectly affect  them  and  be  kept  Informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  reorganization  prop>osals. 

I  am  relying  on  you  to  see  that  your  em- 
ployees are  so  informed.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  following  policies  associated  with  the 
reorganization  effort: 

The  legislation  creating  the  new  depart- 
ments will  contain  aastirances  that  no  civil 
servant  will  suffer  loss  of  employment  or 
reduction  In  compensation  by  virtue  of  the 
reorganization  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
the  new  departments  come  Into  existence. 

Further,  It  Is  my  Intent  that  any  subse- 
quent reductions  In  staffing  which  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  be  accom- 
plished through  normal  turnover. 

It  Is  also  my  Intent  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  new  departments  work  closely  with 
the  representatives  of  those  employees  cov- 
ered by  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments established  vmder  E.G.  11491  to  mini- 
mize any  possible  Impact  on  the  construc- 
tive relationships  that  have  developed. 

We  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
build  a  government  In  which  civil  servants 
and  the  public  alike  can  take  pride.  Totxr 
support  and  cooperation  will  make  that  goal 
attainable. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  FBI 
DIRECTOR  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  today  marks  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
and,  during  these  past  47  years,  no  msm 
in  government  has  made  greater  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation  than  has  Mr. 
Hoover. 

Bom  on  January  1, 1895,  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Mr.  Hoover  became  acting 
Director  of  the  politically-embroiled 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  May  10,  1924. 
He  moved  immediately  to  take  the 
Bureau  out  of  politics,  changing  its  direc- 
tion so  that  today  It  serves  the  very  real 
needs  of  the  Nation.  By  setting  educa- 
tional requirements  and  a  strict  code  of 
personal  conduct,  Mr.  Hoover  has  made 
the  Special  Agent  the  most  respected  law 
enforcement  officer  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  field  of  crime- 
fighting,  Mr.  Hoover's  accomplishments 
are  legion — a  superior  fingerprint  Identi- 
fication process,  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center,  and  the  National 
Academy  at  Quantico  are  Just  a  few  of 


his  tangible  contributions.  His  intangible 
contributions  are  just  as  great,  and  today 
the  FBI  stands  as  a  living  monument  to 
his  life's  work. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Hoover  has  been 
loudly  criticized  in  recent  weeks — both  in 
the  news  media  and  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
giess.  I  think  It  is  fitting,  then,  that 
Mr.  Hoover  be  commended  today  for  his 
outstanding  abilities,  unfaltering  deter- 
mination, and  unquestionable  loyalty,  all 
of  which  have  helped  to  make  the  FBI 
an  outstanding  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Hoover  deserves  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  his  47 
years  of  service,  not  only  to  the  FBI,  but 
also  to  the  Nation. 


SALUTE  TO  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day was  "Salute  to  Agriculture  Day"  at 
the  White  House. 

It  was  a  day  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration's increasing  awareness  of  agri- 
culture, its  needs,  and  its  contributions 
were  clearly  evident. 

I  think  that  awareness  is  becoming 
increasingly  obvious  throughout  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

As  an  indication  of  that,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  an  editorial 
published  in  this  week's  Republican  pub- 
lication "Monday."  The  editorial,  entitled 
"The  American  Farmer:  President  Nixon 
Cares,"  was  written  by  the  Republican 
National  Chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  who  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
part  that  agriculture  plays  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  American  Farmer:   President  Nixon 
Cabes 
(By  Senator  Dolb) 

Due  to  the  President's  success  In  control- 
ling inflation  and  in  winding  down  the  war 
In  Indochina,  we  can  expect  him  now  to  be 
able  to  devote  more  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  some  strictly  domestic  Issues.  And,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  recent  radio  address  on  agri- 
culture, and  by  the  "Salute  to  Agricultvire 
Day"  he  hosted  Friday  at  the  White  House, 
farming  ranks  high  among  the  President's 
domestic  concerns. 

Speaking  to  Americans,  President  Nixon 
reported  on  "the  success  story  of  American 
agriculture,"  calling  our  country's  "first  In- 
dustry" a  "keystone  not  only  for  our  eco- 
nomic strength  but  for  our  entire  way  of 
life."  He  did  not,  however,  overlook  the 
many  challenges  confronting  the  farmer,  nor 
the  need  for  farm  1:  comes  that  are  com- 
mensurate to  those  received  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

President  Nixon  recognizes  farm  prob- 
lems, and  judging  by  some  early  results,  is 
implementing  the  right  kinds  of  programs 
to  solve  many  of  them.  He  was  able  to  pre- 
dict last  week  that  the  total  income  of 
American  farmers  will  be  higher  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

This  Administration's  policy  to  stimulate 
export  markets  Is  a  major  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  farm  Income.  In  1968,  the  Presi- 
dent promised  to  increase  farm  exports 
(which  in  fiscal  year  1968  actuaUy  dropped 
by  half  a  bllUon  dollars).  Farm  exports  this 
year  vtrlll  be  at  an  aU-tlme  high,  reaching  a 
value  of  at  least  7.4  bllUon  dollars.  The 
President  has  delivered  his  campaign  prom- 


Ue,  and  more.  Farm  exports  are  expected  to 
break  the  $10  billion  barrier  by  the  next 
dccftdc 

Another  reason  for  agriculture's  brighter 
future  Is  the  President  s  strong  belief  in  the 
"free  market  system."  In  contrast  to  previ- 
ous programs  that  emphasized  supply  man- 
agement, the  government-controlled  view  of 
commodity  movements,  this  Administration's 
farm  programs  place  the  point  of  agrlcultiiral 
decision  'r.'^^tng  as  close  to  the  individual 
farmer  as  possible. 

Although,  whenever  possible,  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  place  the  onus  of  agricultxiral 
decisions  on  those  who  are  directly  affected, 
he  does  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  need 
for  "government  backup,"  especlaUy  when  It 
can  assist  in  alleviating  the  "cost-price 
squeeze." 

Acknowledging  the  fact  that  "increases  in 
total  income  are  not  always  reflected  In 
more  farm  net  Income. "  President  Nixon  ex- 
plained that  more  than  two-thirds  of  agri- 
culture's gross  income  goes  back  out  to  pay 
for  farm  expenses. 

In  addition,  he  announced  the  foUowlng 
recommendations  to  help  the  farmer:  $1  mll- 
Uon  more  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice; $100  million  more  this  year  for  U.S.  in- 
sured loans  to  rural  water  and  sewer  systems; 
$2  million  more  for  fire  ant  and  gypsy  moth 
control  and  $7.6  million  more  to  fight  south- 
ern corn  leaf  blight,  cattle  ticks  and  other 
pests. 

Because  this  Administration  understands 
fanning  needs  and  appreciates  its  impor- 
tance both  here  and  abroad,  our  country  can 
look  forward  to  remaining  "the  best  fed.  the 
best  clothed  nation  on  earth,"  and  now 
farmers  can  look  forward  to  receiving  im- 
proved compensation  lor  their  efforts. 


ADDRESS  BY  DONALD   COMER,  JR.. 
PRESIDENT,  AVONDALE  MTTJ»S 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Avondale 
Mills,  with  general  offices  at  Sylacauga, 
Ala.,  but  with  a  number  of  textUe  mills 
throughout  Alabama  and  in  Georgia, 
was  founded  some  two  generations  ago 
by  Hon.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Governor 
of  Alabama,  1907-11,  and  U.S.  Senator 
from  Alabama,  March  5  to  November  2, 
1920. 

Subsequently,  Donald  Comer,  a  son  of 
the  Governor,  and  J.  Craig  Smith,  a 
grandson,  each  served  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  company,  and  Donald 
Comer,  Jr.,  another  grandson,  is  now 
president,  treasurer,  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  firm,  and  J.  Craig  Smith 
Is  chairman  of  the  board. 

Avondale  Mills  is  a  good  citizen  in  the 
areas  where  it  does  business  and  is  a  good 
citizen  of  the  Nation.  Its  many  thousands 
of  employees  eite  fine  citizens  of  their 
respective  communities  who  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  Avon- 
dale  Mills  and  of  their  communities. 
They  are  law-abiding,  hard-working. 
God-fearing,  loyal  Americans,  and  it  is 
their  efforts  and  ttie  efforts  of  other 
Americans  like  them  that  have  made  our 
country  the  greatest  country  in  tiie 
world.  I  am  proud  of  them  and  of  their 
accomplishments . 

Each  year  Avondale  Mills  brings  to 
Washington  for  a  visit  some  30  employees 
who  have  been  winners  in  what  is  called 
"Avondale  Mills  Zero  Defects"  program. 
On  April  28,  1971,  along  with  my  senior 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmak) 
and  other  Members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  luncheon  in  the  Raybum  Building 
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given  in  their  honor.  At  the  luncheon 
Donald  Comer,  Jr.,  made  a  speech  wllch 
I  believe  will  be  of  intreest  to  the  Me- 
ters of  this  body  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech   ov  Donald   Comer,   Jr. 

A  group  of  International  Econonists 
gathered  in  Bologna,  Italy  the  middl<  of 
April.  Sometlnaes  It  is  very  hard  for  mi!  to 
understand  economists,  but  It  is  not  har  J  to 
gert  the  sense  of  this  meeting  as  reporteil  In 
April  to  the  New  York  Times  by  Leoiard 
suit.  As  a  group,  they  were  convinced  Ihat 
there  Is  something  seriously  wrong  with  the 
International  monetary  sysrtem.  They  rewrt 
that  the  first  thing  which  Is  wrong  Is  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments. 

Last  year  we  paid  810  billion  more  for 
goods  and  services  produced  out  of  :hls 
country  than  we  received  for  our  products 
and  services  for  the  largest  deficit  in  our 
history.  Some  of  our  economists  have  leen 
saying  that  in  1971  the  pej-ments  deiclt 
would  shrink  to  perhaps  $5  billion.  Instead, 
the  first  quarter  alone  apparently  prodt  ced 
a  $5  billion  deficit  which  of  course  Is  at  the 
rate  of  820  billion  a  year  and  growing  rap!  Sly. 
This  fact  may  startle  some,  but  the  course 
we  are  following  practically  guarantees  the 
result. 

In  this  country  we  presently  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  All 
of  us  would  like  to  see  It  higher.  We  pay 
ourselves  wages  that  allow  us  to  buy  miny 
things  we  could  never  afford  before.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  Increased  our  rate  of  pay 
more  than  our  productivity.  Under  these 
conditions  the  prices  oi  our  products  n  iist 
go  up.  This  we  call  Inflation.  If  our  anawer 
to  the  higher  priced  product  made^th 
American  labor  Is  to  buy  the  product  mlade 
with  cheap  foreign  labor  then  we  close  pur 
plants  because  we  certainly  cant  look  for 
the  foreign  market  to  take  on  an  Increasing 
amount  of  our  rlgher  prices  goods. 

If  what  we  do  produces  a  higher  priced 
product  Involuntarily — buying  a  cheap  im- 
port does  not  solve  the  problem.  We  enlarge 
our  welfare  roles  and  even  increasing  w^ell  are 
benefits  doesnt  work  as  you  run  out  of  jeo- 
ple  who  are  able  to  pay  the  bill. 

Several  years  ago  Henry  Ford  H  mads  a 
talk  m  Birmingham.  His  answer  to  the  m- 
port  problem  was  to  make  your  producflln 
another  country  if  you  could  make  it  cheatoer 
and  bring  it  back.  This  Is  fine  for  Henrf  if 
too  many  don't  practice  his  theory.  But  If 
we  all  get  on  the  wagon,  there  won't  be  {too 
many  buyers  In  America  who  can  afford  a 
Ford.  Mayor  Lindsay  says  the  city  of  Ifew 
York  Is  out  of  money  and  Is  calling  on  the 
State  for  help.  Governor  Rockefeller  says  the 
State  Is  running  out  of  money  and  Is  calling 
for  Federal  help  as  he  says  he  can't  r^lse 
taxes,  because  businesses  are  alreadv  moving 
out  of  New  York  as  a  result  of  high  tales. 
Some  of  these  businesses  are  moving  to  otjier 
States  but  some  are  moving  to  other  cotn- 
trles.  Somebody  has  got  to  stand  still  to  dick 
up  the  check.  There  Is  no  way  to  pay  Sir- 
selves  to  make  a  84,000  Ford  In  this  coiuitry 
but  buy  our  Ford  from  Japan  for  82,000  with- 
out restraint. 

Avondale  Mills  has  been  In  business  siic- 
cessfully  since  1897.  The  people  who  h|kve 
worked  for  Avondale  have  made  this  record 
possible.  As  long  as  I  am  President  our  efforts 
will  be  aimed  at  moving  the  products  mlide 
by  Avondale  workers,  but  if  world  trade  cfin- 
dltlons  that  exist  today  continue  In  tbe 
future  no  one  can  guarantee  our  succes*.  I 
would  like  to  help  someone  In  Hong  Kt^g. 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  someone  In  Amer- 
ica. And  this  we  certainly  do  when  we  bring 
competitor  goods  from  Hong  Kong  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  market  grows. 


I  resent  foreign  goods  that  are  manufac- 
tured under  conditions  that  would  be  Illegal 
and  Intolerable  In  this  country  coming  In 
without  restraint  and  putting  800  people  out 
of  work  in  Roanoke,  Alabama,  for  example. 
We  are  the  only  country  that  would  allow 
this  to  happen.  We  do  It  under  a  banner  of 
free  trade  that  Is  practiced  nowhere  In  the 
world  but  here.  It  Is  evident  our  foreign 
friends  have  been  and  will  continue  flooding 
our  markets  as  long  as  It  Is  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

My  guess  Is  the  biggest  deterrent  to  In- 
creased Imports  today  Is  the  owning  of  more 
U.S.  doUars.  It  would  be  hard  to  feel  com- 
pletely at  ease  owning  currency  from  a 
country  that  showed  such  little  regard  for 
its  own  well  being.  This  undoubtedly  Is  ac- 
counting for  the  growing  world  demand  for 
our  natural  resources  such  as  coal  and  lum- 
ber— oiu-  raw  materials  cotton  and  soy 
beans — all  of  which  contain  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  U.S.  labor.  I  am  not  for 
high  tariffs  or  cutting  out  Imports,  but  I 
am  for  regulating  the  flow  In  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  our  market.  Otherwise,  there 
will  be  a  growing  concern  about  the  sound- 
ness of  our  dollar  and  rightfully  so. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER'S  47TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY AS  FBI  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
May  10,  1971,  marks  the  47th  anniversary 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  service  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Our  Nation  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  man,  whose  life — since 
his  appointment  in  1924 — has  been  de- 
voted to  making  society  safer  and  law 
enforcement  the  people's  servant. 

One  of  Mr.  Hoover's  greatest  contribu- 
tions has  been  his  efforts  to  upgrade  local 
and  State  law  enforcement.  In  every  pos- 
sible way — for  example,  the  conducting 
of  police  training  schools — Mr.  Hoover 
has  sought  to  make  local  police  more  efll- 
cient  and  a  more  effective  deterrent 
against  all  forms  of  lawlessness. 

In  1935,  the  Director  Instituted  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  a  police  training 
school  which,  to  date,  has  graduated 
more  than  5,800  police  ofiScers  from  every 
territoritil  possession  and  State  in  the 
Union.  These  men  have  received  the  fin- 
est, scientific  crime  detection  training  in 
the  world.  Many  of  the  academy's  gradu- 
ates have  returned  to  their  own  depart- 
ments as  instructors  and  executive  oflB- 
cials.  In  fact,  the  latest  statistics  show 
that  27.8  percent  of  its  graduates  now 
occupy  executive  positions  with  their  re- 
spective agencies. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  proud  to  have 
sponsored  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  pro- 
vided more  than  $5  million  to  improve 
training  facilities  and  programs  at  the 
Bureau's  National  Academy  in  Quantico, 
Va. 

Mr.  Hoover  Is  the  symbol  of  a  public 
servant  who  has  given  unstintingly  of 
his  time,  abilities  and  vision  for  the  en- 
hancement and  improvement  of  Amer- 
ica's law  enforcement  and  its  personnel. 
Our  salute  goes  to  this  great  man  today. 


IN  TIMES  LIKE  THESE,  WE  NEED  A 
STRONG  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
most  Americans,  the  name  "Jimmy 
Doolittle"     is     synonoraous    with    the 


spectacular  air  raid  on  Tokyo  in  World 
War  II.  He  remains  an  enduring  symbol 
of  the  military  and  psychological  effec- 
tiveness of  £iir  power. 

Today,  nearly  30  years  later,  he  works 
as  hard  at  his  country's  defense  problems 
as  he  ever  did — perhaps  even  harder,  be- 
cause America's  defense  problems  are 
far  more  complex  and  involved  than  in 
World  War  n.  During  his  career,  General 
Doolittle  often  advanced  theories  which 
were  not  always  readily  accepted  by  the 
establishment.  But  because  Jimmy  Doo- 
little did  his  homework  and  stuck  to 
those  areas  where  he  had  unquestioned 
expertise,  he  was  more  often  proved  cor- 
rect than  not. 

Recently,  at  the  Florida  convention  of 
the  Church  League  of  America,  held  in 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  April  2,  3,  and  4, 
General  Doolittle  warned: 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  In  as  good  a 
bargaining  position  (In  the  malntalnance 
of  world  stability)  as  we  were  In  1962  and  If 
our  military  retrenchment  and  Russia's  in- 
creasing strength  continue,  as  in  the  recent 
past,  our  relative  position  wUl  deteriorate 
rapidly  from  now  on  .  .  . 

We  live  In  a  troubled  world  and  have 
serious  national  and  International  problems. 
To  maintain  our  national  security  we  must 
have  the  will  and  courage  to  use  It  If  neces- 
sary. We  miist  be  strong  on  land,  at  sea  and 
In  the  air. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Jimmy 
Doolittle  for  many  years  and  believe  his 
expert  analysis  of  our  air  strength,  and 
its  ability  to  successfully  defend  our  Na- 
tion and  its  international  commitments, 
is  worth  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
especially  at  this  time  when  we  are  mak- 
ing so  many  decisions  affecting  our  long- 
range  defense  posture.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Gen.  Jimmy  DooUttle's  re- 
marks, "In  Times  Like  These,  We  Need 
a  Strong  Air  Force,"  given  AprU  3  at  the 
Church  League  of  America's  convention, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Why  We  Need  a  Strong  and  Modern  Am 

Force 

(By  J.  H.  Doolittle) 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  military  Is  to 
assist  In  carrying  out  national  policy.  Our 
armed  forces  must  be  capable  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
providing  for  its  defense,  and  overcoming  any 
nation  responsible  for  aggressive  acts  that 
Imperil  our  peace  and  security.  We  mtist  be 
prepared  to  fight  and  win  any  war  if  deter- 
rence falls. 

The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Is  to  provide: 

Strategic  aircraft  and  land-based,  long- 
range  missiles,  hopefully  as  a  deterrent  force. 

The  primary  aerospace  forces  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  against  air  and 
missile  aittack. 

Land -based,  tactical  aircraft  needed  to  es- 
tablish air  superiority,  to  Interdict  the  enemy 
and  to  provide  air  support  for  ground  forces 
in  combaK. 

The  primary  airlift  capability  for  use  by 
all  of  the  nation's  military  services  and  by 
other  government  agencies. 

The  Air  Force  also  provides  the  major 
space  research  and  development  support  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and,  In  the  in- 
terest of  national  economy,  assists  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
in  conducting  our  nation's  space  program. 

I  think  of  our  Military  KBtabllahment— 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force — 
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as  a  team  with  each  Elervloe  playing  an  Im- 
pOTtant  and  necessary  position  on  that 
team. 

Competition  Is  desirable  and  Important. 
But  competition  should  be  constructive,  not 
destructive.  Competition  for  excellence,  to 
do  the  best  poeelble  Job,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of,  or  damaging  to,  another  Service. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our  mUltary  strength 
will  always  be  sufficient  to  deter  war.  This 
is  the  principal  function  of  our  Military 
Establishment.  However,  If  war  should  be 
forced  on  us  we  must  be  able  to  prevail — 
hopefully  and  decisively. 

I  am  not  going  to  deal  at  length  with 
tbe  threat  because  I  am  sure  that  other 
speakers  will  cover  this  subject.  I'll  merely 
say — paraphrasing  a  talk  given  by  GeneraJ 
Ryan,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  earlier  this 
year — that  In  1962  the  United  States  had 
some  four  hxindred  ballistic  missiles  which 
could  have  struck  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Russia  had  thirty-eight  ICBM's.  This  dis- 
parity was  a  pwwerful  diplomatic  tool  for 
our  President  during  the  Cuban  crisis.  Five 
years  ago  they  had  about  one-fooirth  as 
many  ICBM  launchers  bb  we  bad  and  today 
they  have  some  forty  per  cent  more  than  we 
have. 

They  have  an  even  greater  advantage  in 
megatonnage  deliverable.  This  Is  reliably 
reputed  to  be  more  than  twice  ours.  They 
are  presently  able  to  deliver  twenty-five- 
megaton  nuclear  warheads.  Such  a  warhead 
is  about  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  either  of  the  A-bombs  dropped  over 
Elrofihlma  and  Nsigasaki.  In  addition  to  the 
contlnvilng  development  of  Its  aerospace 
power  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  a  large, 
well  equipped,  modem  army  and  has  de- 
veloped a  powerful  navy.  The  recent  appear- 
ance of  their  navy  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  Indicates  their  desire  and  Intention 
of  expanding  their  sphere  of  Influence — and 
reducing  ours. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  not  In  as  good 
a  bargaining  position  as  we  were  In  1962  and 
If  our  military  retrenchment  and  Russia's 
Increasing  military  strength  continue,  as  In 
the  recent  past,  our  relative  position  will 
deteriorate  rapidly  from  now  on.  In  the  light 
of  present  national  problems  and  policies 
we  can  only  hope  that  they  may  slow  down. 

We  would  like  to  feel  that  we  have  striven 
for  quality  while  they  are  going  for  quan- 
tity. The  fact  that  they  are  presently  doing 
some  20  per  cent  more  research  and  develop- 
ment than  we  and  that  their  R  and  D  pro- 
gram Is  Increasing  at  10  to  IS  per  cent  per 
year  while  ours  Is  being  fxirther  reduced 
each  year,  tends  to  belle  this. 

They,  for  example,  have  Introduced  a  new 
fighter  on  an  average  of  one  every  eighteen 
months.  They  now  have  in  production  a 
Mach  3  fighter  which  Is  significantly  faster 
than  any  we  have  In  operational  use.  Our 
latest  Air  Force  air  superiority  fighter  Is  the 
F-104  which  went  Into  production  In  1956 
and  was  retired  from  our  service  In  1968.  (It 
is  stUl  being  iised  by  several  foreign  govern- 
ments.) The  last  U.S.  Navy  fighter  with  an 
air  superiority  capability,  the  F-4,  came  out 
In  I960.  It — In  one  of  Its  several  modifica- 
tions— is  being  used  by  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force.  The  Soviets  are  modernizing 
their  strategic  bomber  force  and  are  develop- 
ing a  new  variable  geometry  vrtng,  long-range 
bomber.  We  need  a  new  air  superiority  fighter 
for  home  defense  and  for  tactical  use;  to 
maintain  control  of  the  air  over  the  battle- 
field. 

Anyone  who  Is  realistic  knows  that  we  can- 
not negotiate  successfully  with  the  Soviets 
from  a  position  of  weakness. 

Also  we  must  not  forget  that  China  is 
rapidly  developing  a  nuclear  capability. 

Let  us  first  look  at  our  deterrent  force. 
Deterrence  Is  primarily  a  role  of  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  The  Navy  Is  responsible  for  sub- 
marine-launched missiles.  The  Air  Force  Is 
responsible  for  land-based,  long-range  mis- 


siles and  long-range  bombers.  All  are  needed. 

The  submarine-launched  missiles,  as  of 
now,  provide  mobility  and  relative  Invulnera- 
bility. The  land-based  missiles  have  a  pre- 
cisely known  location  and  provide  great  ac- 
curacy, high  state  of  alert  (nearly  100%) 
and  relative  economy.  The  bomber  provides 
flexibility — strategic  options  to  meet  varying 
conditions — reusability  and  the  ability  to  re- 
call after  a  period  of  consideration — up  to 
several  ho\irs — should  that  be  desirable,  say 
to  a  false  alarm  or  misunderstanding.  With 
the  missile  it  Is  all  or  none.  The  bomber  gives 
the  President  a  range  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional options  designed  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions short  of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange 
that  are  available  with  no  other  strategic 
system. 

There  wU  be  arguments  that  one  of  these 
systems  Is  better  than  the  others  so  why  not 
have  only  that  one  at  one-third  the  cost. 
This  argvunent  Is  specious  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  We  should  never  put  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket.  This  Is  a  wise  military — and  busi- 
ness— ^precaution. 

2.  It  would  not  cost  less  but  more  to 
achieve  a  deterrent  capability  equal  to  what 
we  have  with  the  three  If  we  went  to  a  single 
system. 

3.  It  would  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  for 
an  enemy  to  cope  with  a  single  system. 

Let  us  deal  with  these  three  points  In 
order. 

First:  If  we  have  only  one  system  tech- 
nological developments  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  might  make  that  system  so  vulnerable 
as  to  lose  its  deterrent  capability  and  we 
could  be  faced — at  the  very  least — with  nu- 
clear blackmail.  Possibly  with  nuclear  de- 
struction If  we  did  not  promptly  meet  the 
enemy's  demands.  We  should  never  forget 
that  the  French  depended — to  their  sorrow — 
on  their  supposedly  Invulnerable  Maglnot 
Line. 

Second:  If  we  had  but  one  system  It,  to 
do  Its  deterrent  Job,  would  have  to  be  sub- 
stantially larger  than  any  one  of  the  three 
systems  and,  to  be  reasonably  Invulnerable, 
It  would  have  to  have  extensive  support  sys- 
tems. 

For  example:  In  the  case  of  submarine- 
launched  missiles  we  must  presume  that  the 
Russians  have  been  carrying  on  extensive 
research  on  anti-submarine  warfare.  It  Is 
likely  that  they  have  been  working  all  out 
to  devise  means  of  finding  and  destroying  our 
submarines.  Should  they  be  successful  much 
or  all  of  the  value  of  our  submarine-launched 
deterrent  would  be  lost  and  In  any  case  large 
expenditures  would  be  required  on  antl-antl- 
submarlne  warfare.  It  would  mean  huge  ex- 
penditures in  a  crash  technology  program 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  more  attack  sub- 
marines, ASW  carriers  and  aircraft — or  some 
new  devices  If  these  no  longer  sufficed.  At 
the  very  least  a  nuclear  submarine  fleet  would 
have  to  have  nearly  twice  as  many  missiles 
to  get  the  equivalent  missile  capability  of  a 
land-based  system.  This  Is  because  only  part 
of  our  submarines  are  on  station  and  ready 
for  action  at  any  one  time.  The  rest  are  en- 
route,  being  refitted  or  In  overhaul.  This 
would  mean  a  great  Increase  In  the  number 
of  submarines  and  missiles,  a  large  Increase 
In  supporting  boats  and  land  stations  and 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  cost. 

In  the  case  of  land-based  missiles  It  would 
mean  a  very  large  expenditure  for  greatly 
Increased  hardening  and/or  dispersal  and  In 
much  more  ballistic  missile  defense.  Some 
balUstic  missile  defense  Is  now  necessary  and 
we  should,  to  assure  the  survival  of  our  pres- 
ent force,  proceed  promptly  with  the  Safe- 
guard Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  program.  This 
defense,  with  the  four  Safeguard  sites  and 
extensions  of  that  development,  coupled  with 
Increased  hardness  of  Mlnuteman  silos  will 
go  a  long  way  In  providing  a  continuing  level 
of    adequate    security.    This    should    assure 


that  a  large  fraction  of  our  Mlnuteman  force 
would  survive  on  Initial  surprise  attack. 

In  the  case  of  the  strategic  bomber  much 
more  sophisticated  penetration  aids.  Increased 
dispersal,  possibly  underground  shelters  and 
eventually  a  completely  different  type  of 
craft  would  be  required  to  meet  the  new 
threat. 

At  present  that  part  of  our  bomber  force 
which  Is  on  alert  should  survive  an  unex- 
pected attack.  This  survivability  Is  to  some 
considerable  degree  a  function  of  warning 
time,  missile  flight  time  and  the  reaction 
time  of  the  bomber.  We  can,  at  present,  cope 
very  well  with  conventional  missiles.  Should 
the  enemy  develop  a  flat  trajectory  missile 
and  deploy  his  submarines  very  close  to  our 
shores  the  threat  to  our  bombers  and,  of 
course,  to  our  Polaris  subs  In  port  and  our 
cities  would  be  substantially  Increased.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  cope  with  this  threat. 
One  Is  a  new  satellite  warning  system  which 
Is  designed  to  provide  warning  during  the 
boost  phase.  Another  Is  shortening  the  bomb- 
er reaction  time.  By  modifying  the  B-52's 
and  KC-135's  for  quick  starts  and  by  placing 
the  crews  closer  to  their  aircraft  they  should 
be  able  to  escape  an  alrfleld  attack  in  sub- 
stantially shortened  time.  All  of  these  steps 
are  in  the  works. 

At  this  point  I  should  speak  of  the  B-1. 
The  proposed  new  strategic  bomber. 

While  the  old  B-52's  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  a  great  Job,  we  badly  need  a  modern 
replacement.  The  first  B-52's  were  delivered 
to  SAC  in  1955.  The  earlier  models  have  been 
phased  out  but  the  later  and  more  capable 
models — the  O's  and  H's — were  delivered  In 
the  early  60's  and  so  will  be  nearlng  20  years 
of  age  In  1980.  Eventually  they  will  have  to  be 
replaced  and  we  should  start  the  replacement 
program  now  In  order  to  be  sure  the  replace- 
ment aircraft  may  be  phased  In  In  an  orderly 
fashion.  The  B-1  will  be  a  far  more  effective 
airplane  than  the  B-52  and,  due  to  Increasing 
cost  of  continually  updating  and  modifying 
the  B-52,  we  will  not  save  money  by  postp>on- 
Ing  the  modernization  program.  The  require- 
ments for  the  new  airplane  are  as  follows: 

"The  replacement  mvist  be  able  to  launch 
out  from  imder  a  surprise  first  strike  by  the 
Soviets,  carry  a  variety  of  weapons  to  Inter- 
continental range,  penetrate — ^predominantly 
at  low  altitude — Soviet  defenses,  to  deliver 
weapons  on  military  or.  If  necessary,  on  ur- 
ban Industrial  targets  and  recover  outside 
enemy  territory."  The  airplane  must  have  a 
much  better  survival  capabUlty  in,  say  the 
1978  era,  than  the  B-62.  It  should  be  vridely 
dlsperslble — able  to  use  more  available  fields, 
have  a  faster  launch  capability,  significantly 
greater  range-payload,  higher  speed  aloft  and 
near  the  groimd,  more  advanced  penetration 
aids,  reduced  radar  cross-section  (RCS) ,  a 
smaller  Infrared  signature  (IR)  and  greater 
accuracy  of  delivery;  smaller  CEP's.  The  pro- 
posed B-1  meets  these  requirements  and  I 
strongly  recommend  It  to  you. 

Of  course,  the  new  bomber  will  also  be  use- 
ful— as  has  been  shown  by  the  B-fi2  In  Viet 
Nam — ^for  conventional  warfare. 

And  third:  It  Is  obvious  that  If  the  enemy 
had  only  one  system  to  deal  with  he  could 
much  more  economically  and  efficiently  di- 
rect his  technology  to  cope.  His  defense 
against  the  threat  would  be  much  simpler 
and  he  could  therefore  effect  very  great  sav- 
ings In  technology,  production  and  operation. 

At  this  point  we  have  to  consider  the 
Counter  Force  and  the  Coxonter  Value  con- 
cepts. Attack  on  the  enemy's  retaliatory  force 
or  on  his  centers  of  Indtistry  and  popula- 
tion— his  cities. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enemy's  flrst 
strike.  If  It  comes,  vrtil  be  against  our  counter 
force.  This,  however.  Is  by  no  means  sure. 
Were  he  to  consider  our  counter  force  Invul- 
nerable or  were  he  able  to  Immobilize  It  and 
stUl  not  achieve  his  alms  he  might  he  might 
well  attack  o\ir  cities.  In  the  latter  stages 
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of  World  War  n  It  Is  sure  that  Hitler  wo\  Id 
have  attacked  our  cities  If  he  had  had  t^e 
capabUlty  to  do  so.  And  remember,  Oermapy 
waa  working  on  the  atom  bomb. 

The  best  protection  our  cities  can  havells 
"deterrence";  the  assurance  that  If  the  en- 
emy attacks  our  cities  we  can,  and  will,  de- 
stroy his.  For  this  we  must  have  an  assurfed 
destruction  capability  even  after  an  all-o^t 
surprise  attack.  J 

The  President  has  expressed  a  de8|re 
to  ".  .  .  Insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risks  In  contemplating j  a 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmaU,  or  a^t6 
which  co\ild  escalate  to  strategic  nuclaar 
war.  ..."  I 

I  strongly  advocate  the  mixed  force  con- 
cept. An  all  sea.  all  land,  or  aU  airborne  fotpe 
would  be  less  effective,  more  costly  and  p<»s- 
slbly  calamitous.  We  need  submarlne-baapd 
missiles,  land-baaed  mlssUes  and  long-ranbe 
bombers.  ] 

Any  defense  Is  costly.  We  must  reduce  co^ts 
to  the  absolute  minimum.  We  must  get  t^e 
most  defense  for  the  least  expenditure.  B""- 
we  must  be  ame — or  as  sure  as  It  Is  possH 
to  be  that  we  can  deter — or  prevaU.  No  slnf 
system  gives  economy  and  assurance.  O 
national  survival  Is  at  stake.  Three  ba»k< 
of  eggs. 

We  all  remember  the  "Gay  90's"  and  otl 
famous  eras.  General  Bruce  HoUoway.  Coi 
mander  In  Chief  SAC.  at  their  25th  annlv< 
sary  celebration  In  Omaha  on  21  March,  sj 
of  this  present  era  as  "the  PerlK 
Seventies."  The  nomenclature  Is  apt. 

And  now  let  us  consider  defensive  foi 

At  present,  the  primary  objective  of 
continental  air  defense  Is  to  contribute  to 
over-all  deterrence  posture.  By  malnlalntna  a 
strong  air  defense  we  discourage  aggresslt)n 
and  Umlt  the  optlona  avaUable  to  the  Soviet 
war  planners.  If  they  felt  their  bombers 
could  easily  get  through  our  defenses,  thjey 
wovUd  be  more  inclined  to  attack  and  coiild 
divert  mlssUes  from  some  of  their  presently 
assigned  targets  on  the  assumption  th^e 
targets  coxild  be  knocked  out  by  bombersi 

Our  air  defense  forces,  although  greatly 
reduced  throughout  the  sixties,  are  still  te- 
sponslble  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  attacks  from  Soviet  bombers.  During 
this  same  period,  the  Soviets  have  main- 
tained a  force  of  nearly  200  heavy  and  TfeO 
medium  bombers  and  tankers.  And,  as  meki- 
tloned  earUer,  we  have  evidence  of  their  (de- 
velopment and  testing  of  a  new  supersonic 
bomber  with  a  greater  potentUl  than  our  n*w 
PB-lllA.  I 

Our  quantitative  reductions,  which  w^re 
predicated  upon  the  deployment  of  a 
modernized  and  efficient  air  defense  syf 
have  left  us  In  an  Inferior  position  to  bluht 
a  full  force  Soviet  bomber  attack.  Qualitative 
improvements  In  our  air  defenses  are  needed 
if  we  are  to  deny  the  Soviet  bomber  force!  a 
virtual  free  ride  In  attacking  Its  choice  jof 
targets  In  this  country.  Our  air  defense  con- 
cept, sensitive  to  fiscal  constraints  and  othier 
military  priorities,  calls  for  a  modest-stz^d 
force  primarily  oriented  to  area  defense.  TJie 
key  elements  In  this  force  are  the  Alrbortie 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACa) , 
Over-the- Horizon  Backscatter  radar  (OTHB) , 
and  aa  Improved  Interceptor — the  F-15 — jto 
exploit  fxilly  the  AWACS  and  OTHB  ss)b- 
tems'  capabUltles.  The  Airborne  Warnlbg 
and  Control  System  and  the  Over-the-Hojl- 
zon  Backacatter  radar  are  progressing  satr 
factorlly  but  the  problem  of  an  Improv 
Interceptor  has,  unfortunately,  not 
resolved.  i 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  AW  ACS 
win  be  equally  effective  and  capable  for  both 
battle  management  in  CONtTS — Contlnential 
United  States — air  defense  and  In  tactldal 
combat  operations.  It  will  significantly  lip- 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  current  as  well  fts 
any  improved  Interceptor  or  flghter/attafk 
aircraft. 


For  strategic  reconnaissance  the  Air  Force 
has  an  excellent  airplane;  the  SR-Tl.  It  has 
a  speed  of  Mach  3 — almost  2000  miles  per 
hour — operates  at  up  to  80,000  feet — over  15 
miles  straight  up — and  can  accurately  survey 
60,000  square  miles  per  hour. 

Of  course  we  never,  In  this  Imperfect 
world,  have  as  many  of  anything  as  we 
want — with  the  possible  exception  of  mis- 
eries. 

Since  before  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
until  the  present  time,  U.S.  ground  forces 
have  fought  with  the  tremendous  advantage 
to  our  side  of  having  con^)lete  air  superior- 
ity. The  advantage  of  air  superiority  has 
never  been  more  dramatically  demonstrated 
than  m  the  Six  Day  War  In  the  Middle  East. 
Prompt  success  In  this  conflict  also  pointed 
up  the  supreme  Importance  of  accurate  in- 
telligence, secure  and  reliable  communica- 
tions and  delegation  of  authority  for  tactical 
operations  to  the  field  commander.  Be- 
cause of  the  rapid  advancement  In  fighter 
aircraft  being  made  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
highest  priority  development  for  our  tactical 
air  forces  Is  the  F-15  counter-air  fighter  for 
the  post- 1975  time  period.  As  previously 
mentioned  our  best  present  fighter,  the  F-4E, 
will  be  15  years  old  In  the  mld-1970's  and  the 
new  family  of  Soviet  fighters,  which  are  the 
forerunners  of  our  potential  opposition  in 
that  time  period,  give  all  Indications  of  out- 
classing the  F-4E  In  many  important  aspects. 

The  F-15  win  be  outstanding  In  maneuver- 
ability and  acceleration.  In  fact,  for  close-in 
maneuvers.  It  will  be  superior  to  any  air- 
craft In  sight  through  1980.  The  fire  control 
and  multi-weapon  options  for  the  F-15  will 
make  this  aircraft  highly  effective  In  the 
various  counter-air  missions. 

It  should  be  able  to  cope  with  the  newest 
and  best  Soviet  fighters  and  with  their  new 
supersonic  bomber.  I  commend  It  to  you. 

Out  retaliatory  forces  should  continue  to 
deter  full-scale  attack  upon  the  United 
States  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  unques- 
tionable capability  to  Inflict  significantly 
gp-eater  damage  upKjn  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
deterrence  to  be  effective  the  Soviet  leaders 
must  expect  heavy  losses  to  themselves  were 
they  to  Initiate  a  full-scale  exchange.  War 
under  these  circumstances  would  produce 
large-scale  destruction  and  massive  fatalities 
on  both  sides — which  neither  wants.  There- 
fore, for  the  Immediate  future,  full-scale  nu- 
clear wars  seem  unlikely,  at  least  as  a  result 
of  deliberate,  rational  Initiation.  The  preser- 
vation of  this  condition  must  remain  our 
Number  One  national  priority. 

But  deterrence  of  all-out  nuclear  war  Is 
not.  In  Itself,  sufficient.  We  must  also  deter 
smaller,  conventional  wars.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  Free  World — to  help  keep  It 
free.  The  United  States  has  made  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  because  of 
our  obligations  and  because  of  the  global 
nature  of  our  economic  and  political  Inter- 
ests. For  example,  the  United  States  present- 
ly has  bilateral  and  collective  defense  ar- 
rangements with  some  43  countries  around 
the  world. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
approximate  strategic  parity  with  the  United 
States,  but  the  Soviets  are  Improving  their 
power  position  by  Increasing  the  strength  of 
their  general  purpose  forces.  With  more  pow- 
erful conventional  forces  we  may  anticipate 
that  they  may,  through  military  power,  en- 
deavor to  Increase  their  Influence  In  various 
foreign  areas.  Their  activities  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Caribbean  are  current  examples. 
Against  a  background  of  strategic  parity.  In 
contrast  to  their  past  strategic  Inferiority,  the 
Soviets  may  feel  much  greater  freedom  to 
press  any  local  military  advantages  when 
doing  so  contributes  to  their  long-range  alms. 

In  order  to  project  United  States  strategic 
power  to  those  areas  considered  vital  to  our 
national  security,  we  must  possess  credible 
and  useable  power.  This  requirement  for 
credible  and  useable  power  at  less  than  nu- 


clear exchange  dictates  our  requirement  for 
general  purpose  or  tactical  forces.  Here,  as 
In  the  strategic  warfare  arena,  the  Air  Force 
views  the  Job  as  a  team  effort;  consequently 
they  believe  In  and  support  a  balanced  force 
of  land,  sea  and  air  elements. 

Now  let  us  consider  Tactical  Forces  and 
conventional  war. 

The  Tactical  Air  Command  Is  the  United 
States  Air  Force's  mobile  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  tactical  strike  force.  Mobility  and 
flexibility  are  the  key  elements  which  en- 
able TAC  to  deploy  forces  anywhere  In  the 
world  on  short  notice  to  conduct  tactical 
air  operations. 

The  mission  of  the  TAC  forces  Is : 

Counter-air — gaining  and  maintaining 
control  of  the  air  to  deny  the  enemy  use 
of  the  skies  over  the  combat  zone. 

Air  Interdiction — action  taken  to  deny  the 
enemy's  deployed  combat  forces  the  supplies, 
mobility  and  reinforcements  needed  to  carry 
out  sustained  operations. 

Close  Air  Support — destruction  of  enemy 
forces  In  the  Inunedlate  battle  area  In  sup- 
port of  friendly  ground  forces. 

Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance — obtaining  ac- 
curate and  timely  Information  on  the  activ- 
ities of  enemy  forces  by  visual,  photographic, 
and  electronic  means. 

Tactical  Air  Lift — providing  mobility  to 
friendly  forces  through  air  transportation 
and  sustained  logistical  support  In  all  types 
of  operational  areas. 

Tactical  Electronic  Warfare — using  elec- 
tromagnetic means  to  help  establish  an  op- 
erational environment  to  assure  that  com- 
manders of  friendly  forces  continually  re- 
tain the  tactical  Initiative  In  the  attainment 
of  assigned  objectives. 

It  Is  not  always  possible  to  meet  all  the 
Air  Support  requirements  of  the  Army  but, 
within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  a  very  re- 
stricted military  budget  and  the  several  com- 
peting tasks  that  must  be  carried  out,  the 
Army  should  get — as  far  as  humanly  pos- 
sible— exactly  the  service  they  desire. 

The  action  In  Viet  Nam  gives  a  good  Illus- 
tration of  the  use  of  air  power  In  a  non- 
nuclear  conflict. 

In  measuring  the  accomplishments  of  air 
power  m  Southeast  Asia,  It  Is  tempting  to 
focus  on  the  statistics  of  the  air  war — the 
thousands  of  sorties  flown,  bombs  dropped, 
targets  destroyed.  Indicated  in  this  way,  the 
Air  Force  record  Is  quite  Impressive.  That 
record  is  much  more  significant,  however, 
when  considered  with  our  national  objec- 
tives in  Southeast  Asia.  Over  all,  the  ma- 
jor achievement  of  air  power  has  been  its 
contribution  toward  preventing  a  commu- 
nist takeover  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

In  1965,  such  a  takeover  seemed  Inevitable. 
Communist  forces  controlled  most  of  the 
country.  South  Vietnamese  morale  was  low 
and  the  fall  of  the  government  was  Immi- 
nent unless  the  Vietnamese  were  given  sub- 
stantial assistance.  Air  power  was  the  only 
way  of  providing  assistance  quickly  In 
amounts  large  enotigh  to  take  the  Initiative 
and  victory  away  from  the  Viet  Cong. 

After  that  Initial  response,  air  power  has 
played  a  dominant  role  in  assuring  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  free  South  Viet  Nam 
by  preventing  the  massing  of  enemy  sup- 
plies and  troops  necessary  to  overrun  the 
country,  by  raising  the  price  of  aggression, 
and  by  providing  essential  close  air  sup- 
port for  our  combat  engaged  ground  troops. 
In  North  Viet  Nam  and  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  TraU,  our  Interdiction  strikes  have 
made  the  movement  of  men  and  materiel 
Into  the  South  extremely  costly  for  the  North 
Vietnamese.  In  1967,  authorization  was 
granted  to  strike  military  and  industrial 
complexes  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanol-Halphong. 
During  that  year,  most  of  North  Viet  Nam's 
heavy  Industry  and  electrical  power  sources 
were  destroyed  by  air  attack.  In  South  Viet 
Nam,  controlled  air  strikes  have  been  placed 
on  enemy  camps  and  forces   shortly  after 
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their  discovery.  In  South  Viet  Nam,  our  air 
strikes  have  often  been  conducted  within 
lees  than  100  feet  of  friendly  forces;  in  the 
North,  similar  bombing  precision  was  re- 
quired while  flying  against  a  dense  air  de- 
fense system  of  anti-aircraft  artillery,  SAM's 
and  MIG's. 

Wherever  the  enemy  concentrated  his 
forces — no  matter  what  the  cost — to  seek  a 
major  victory,  the  application  of  air  power 
has  prevented  it.  At  Khe  S&nh.  for  example 
air  power  enabled  6.000  Marines  to  hold  off 
30,000  to  30,000  North  Vietnamese  regular 
troops  and,  In  the  process,  destroyed  at  least 
two  of  the  North  Vietnamese  dlvlslona  In- 
volved by  killing  an  estimated  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  enemy  troops. 

If,  In  South  Viet  Nam.  communist  troops 
have  operated  primarily  at  night.  It  Is  be- 
cause the  quick  response  of  air  power  re- 
stricted their  daylight  operations.  Our  ap- 
plied R  i  D  efforts  toward  more  effective 
night  and  all-weather  operations  are  paying 
great  dividends.  Despite  the  reduction  In  the 
number  of  sorties  we  fly,  our  campaign  to 
impede  the  movement  of  supplies  to  South 
Viet  Nam  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Is  sig- 
nificantly more  effective  this  year  than  last. 
Some  of  our  night  and  all-weather  bombing 
systems  are  Just  really  getting;  started  over 
there  and  have  shown  a  marited  Increase  In 
effectiveness.  We  have  destroyed/damaged 
nearly  60%  more  trucks  during  January  1971 
than  we  did  for  the  same  period  last  year 
even  though  the  total  number  of  trucks 
sighted  was  down. 

This  Is  what  air  power  has  accomplished 
and  Is  accomplishing  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  air  power  consists  of  more,  of  course, 
than  close  air  support  and  Interdiction.  Our 
groimd  and  air  operations  In  Southeast  Asia 
would  have  been  impossible  without  air 
logistics  and  air  reconnaissance. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  a  trend  Indication  for  future  con- 
flicts Is  the  fact  that  over  90%  of  the  United 
States  participants  have  been  airlifted  to 
and  from  the  combat  zone.  As  a  mater  of 
fact,  during  the  TET  offensive  of  1968,  units 
which  were  airlifted  from  the  Continental 
United  States  were  In  combat  before  other 
units  located  at  forward  staging  bases  who 
traveled  by  other  means.  The  Increased  use 
of  airlift  has  considerably  reduced  the  en- 
route  time  and  pipeline  Inventory  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  especially  those  Items  con- 
sidered high  priority  or  high  value. 

Another  Important  task  of  our  airlift  forces 
la  that  of  aeromedlcal  evacuation.  Air  Force 
and  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  units 
are  credited  with  reducing  the  4^4  per  cent 
mortality  rate  of  World  War  II  to  approxi- 
mately one  per  cent  for  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
flict. One  reason  for  this  wm  the  reduced 
time  required  to  evacuate  casueiltles  from 
the  combat  zone  to  rear  theater  and  OONUS 
hospitals  by  the  C-141  jet  transports. 

Our  tactical  airlift  forces  which  provide 
the  Intra-theater  airlift  have  proved  to  be 
the  lifeline  of  our  ground  and  air  combat 
forces.  The  level  of  their  achievements  has 
been  unprecedented.  For  example,  during  the 
flret  quarter  of  1968.  the  tactical  airlift 
forces  In  Viet  Nam — comprised  of  the  C-lSO's, 
C-123'B  and  C-7's  airlifted  260,000  tons  of 
cargo  and  992,000  passengers. 

Tactical  reconnaissance  has  provided  both 
air  and  ground  commanders  essential  In- 
formation upon  which  to  plan  and  conduct 
their  military  operations. 

Recently,  Vice  President  Ky  said:  "The 
whole  operation  of  South  Vietnamese  troops 
In  lAos  depends  on  the  supplies  and  fire- 
power of  the  United  States  Air  Force." 
(Washington  Post.  6  March  1971.) 

Support  of  ground  troope  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  Air  Force  mission,  not  only 
In  Southeast  Asia,  but  In  any  future  con- 
flicts. While  aircraft  now  vised  for  close  air 
support  are  performing  that  mission  very 
successfully,  the  need  exists  for  a  specialized 


close  air  support  aircraft.  Such  an  aircraft, 
caaed  the  A-X,  Is  now  under  development. 
It  Is  specdflcally  designed  to  be  responsive  to 
Army  requirements  and  desires  and  will  com- 
bine the  optimum  qualities  of  speed,  maneu- 
verability, large  ordnance  loading  and  the 
ability  to  loiter,  or  remain  over  the  battle- 
field, for  long  periods  of  time.  The  A-X  will 
be  designed  to  reduce  In  vulnerability  to 
ground  fire  and  Its  speed  and  maneuverabil- 
ity will  enhance  survivability.  Its  speed  will 
also  make  It  responsive  to  ■tiie  needs  of  the 
ground  commander,  as  will  Its  loiter  capabil- 
ity. It  is  a  highly  survlvable  weapon  system 
designed  for  maxlnruxn  target  destruction 
and  minimum  aircraft  attrition.  The  A-X 
will  be  a  relatively  inexpensive  and  unsophis- 
ticated airplane.  The  oomblnatlon  of  low 
cost  and  development  risk,  maxlzaum  target 
destruction,  and  low  attrition  rates  should 
provide  the  beet  weapon  system  for  a  given 
cost.  Competitive  prototype  contract  awards 
were  let  to  Republic  Division  of  FalrchUd- 
Hlller  Corporation  and  the  Northrop  Corpo- 
ration in  Decemiber  1970.  The  prototypes 
should  be  flying  by  mid- 1972. 

In  €uldltlon,  the  quality  of  the  tactical 
fighter/attack  force  Is  presently  being  Im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  operational  A-7'8 
and  F-lll's.  The  A-7  is  designed  to  carry  a 
large  payload  and  deliver  It  accurately  and 
will  help  flU  our  needs  for  advanced  fighter/ 
attack  aircraft  for  Interdiction  and  ground 
support.  The  F-111  will  be  the  finest  night 
and  all-weather  interdiction  alroraift  in  the 
world. 

One  unique  Innovation  in  ground  support 
which  evolved  from  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  Is 
the  gunshlp.  These  are  transport  aircraft 
which  have  been  armed  with  "Gatllng"  ma- 
chine gtins,  firing  up  to  6,000  rounds  per 
minute.  Originally  these  were  converted 
C-47's.  The  first  one  was  nlcknamei  "Puff 
the  Magic  Dragon."  The  latest  version  Is  a 
specially  equipped  C-130.  This  aircraft  is 
equipped  with  40  mm.  guns  rather  than  the 
20  mm.  guns  that  are  ert4uidard  on  the  C-47 
and  0-119  aircraft.  Other  new  equipment 
includes  a  special  detection  system  and  a 
laser  range  finder.  The  gunshlps  have  signi- 
ficantly Increased  our  capability  to  locate 
and  destroy  trucks  at  night  and  In  jungle 
terrain.  The  gunsblps  have  been  credited 
with  saving  many  friendly  villages  and  gar- 
risons under  siege  by  enemy  forces,  esi>eclally 
at  night.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  retain  and 
enhance  this  capability  In  the  tactical  forces. 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  la  a  major 
command  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  It 
Is  also  designated  as  the  Single  Manager 
Operating  Agency  for  Airlift  Service  for  all 
the  Military  Services. 

Strategic  combat  alrUft  Is  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Airlift  Command.  It  maintains 
"quick  response"  capability  to  support  De- 
partment of  Defense  operations  around  the 
globe.  Its  jet  aircraft  are  ready  to  airlift 
complete  Army,  Marine  and  Air  Force  imits 
from  the  United  States  to  threatened  areas  of 
the  world  In  a  matter  of  hours  and  i>aradrop 
them  Into  the  battle  zone  If  necessary. 

In  addition  MAC  performs  other  major 
missions  for  all  of  the  military  services.  They 
Include:  logistic  resupply;  aeromedlcal  evac- 
uation; aerial  search  and  rescue  of  persons 
In  distress  and  recovery  of  space  hardware; 
weather  re oonnal usance,  fOTecastlng  and  ob- 
serving; documentary  photography,  and  car- 
tographic and  geodetic  services.  The  com- 
mand also  acts  as  executive  agent  to  contract 
commercial  airlift  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

As  we  continue  to  bring  our  troops  home 
from  foreign  soil  the  ability  to  move  our 
combat  forces  rapidly  to  any  location  where 
they  may  be  needed  becomes  Increasingly 
critical.  To  meet  this  need,  the  U8AF  has 
developed  a  Bare  Base  Equipment  Program 
that  provides  an  immediate  capability  for 
deployment  to  worldwide  locations  Including 
Isolated,  bare  airstrips  where  only  a  useable 


runway,  taxlways  and  a  vrater  supply  exist. 
This  Bare  Base  Equipment  Program  adds 
mM*  than  1400  possible  operating  loca- 
tions to  deployment  options  and  provides 
air  transportable,  reusable,  and  easily  relo- 
catable facilities  and  equipment  for  world- 
wide use  In  response  to  short-  or  medium- 
term  emergencies. 

The  key  to  our  global  moblUty  Is  alrUft. 
We  expect  to  attain  an  all-jet  strategic  airlift 
force  this  summer  and  will  continue  to  In- 
crease Its  over-all  capability  as  more  C-6's 
enter  the  Inventory.  Presently  there  are  20 
C-5's  assigned  to  operational  units.  They  are 
flying  In  our  airlift  system  with  scheduled 
runs  to  both  the  Paclflc  and  Europe. 

The  C-5  Galaxy,  the  newest  and  largest 
cargo  transport,  provides  a  powerful  tool 
where  a  quick  military  reaction  Is  required. 
Teamed  with  the  C-141  It  now  makes  it 
possible  to  deploy  fully  equipped  ground 
combat  units,  Including  their  heavy  equip- 
ment such  as  tanks,  artillery,  etc.,  from 
stateside  bases  to  any  desired  foreign  loca- 
tion in  order  to  meet  our  nation's  global 
defense  responsibilities. 

Tactical  airUft  aircraft,  like  the  C-130. 
move  troops  and  cargo  within  combat  areas, 
landing  on  short,  unimproved  runways  and 
often  delivering  their  payloed  under  heavy 
enemy  fire  This  te«un  of  strategic  and  tactical 
airlift,  combined  with  combat  ready  ground 
forces,  provide  our  national  leaders  with  the 
capabilities  of  putting  out  faraway  "fires" 
quickly. 

Shortaige  of  time  prohibits  more  than  men- 
tioning the  Air  Force's  considerable  Interest 
in  space  for  defensive  and  offensive  of>era- 
tlona.  They  are  developing  space  systems  for 
early  warning.  Improved  communications, 
navigation  and  weather  observatloo. 

The  work  In  meteorology  has  a  direct  tie- 
in  with  the  study  of  atmospheric  pollution; 
so  the  Air  Force  Is  actually  working  toward 
an  Improved  environment. 

The  Air  Force  also  has  a  humanitarian 
role. 

Deterring  and  fighting  wars  is  not  the  only 
mission  performed  by  the  Air  Force — espe- 
cially airlift  forces.  The  concern  of  Air  Force 
personnel  throughout  the  world  for  their 
fellow  man  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  "good  neighbors"  In  any  community  and 
by  their  swift  response  to  national  and  Inter- 
national appeals  for  help.  They  helped  dur- 
ing the  Anchorage  earthquake  in  1964,  the 
Fairbanks  flood  In  1967  and  after  the  hurri- 
cane CamlUe  disaster  In  the  Blloxi-GiUfport 
area  in  1969. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Air  Force 
launched  Operation  Hayllft  In  response  to 
urgent  plans  from  farmers  In  blizzard-swept 
Kansas  and  dropped  35.000  bales  of  hay  for 
276.000  head  of  cattle  stranded  in  deep  snow. 

The  blizzard,  reported  to  be  the  worst  this 
century,  dumped  up  to  24  Inches  of  snow  on 
the  area  In  two  days.  Drifts  up  to  27  feet  were 
reported. 

The  hay  was  dropped  from  C-130  Hercules 
transports  from  Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Kan- 
sas. Air  crews  flew  three  mlsslona  a  day  over 
a  five-county  area  with  cargo  doors  open, 
dropping  their  cargo  to  stranded  herds. 

In  related  mercy  missions,  HH-43  Husky 
helicopter  crews  from  Cannon  Air  Force  Base, 
New  Mexico,  rescued  stranded  motorists  on 
snow-blocked  highways. 

In  Southwestern  Oklahoma,  60  Air  Force 
volunteers  from  Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Okla- 
homa operated  a  12-truck  rescue  service  for 
stranded  motorists. 

The  Air  Force  Is  available  when  sutloned 
in  or  requested  by  foreign  country  to  assist 
our  neighbors  In  disaster  relief. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  mercy  missions, 
involving  more  than  a  million  flying  hours, 
have  been  flown  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  record  of  our  military  in  helping  peo- 
ple in  distress  everywhere  validates  our  na- 
tion's quest  for  peace.  These  actions  show 
all  people,  throughout  the  world,  the  value 
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we  place  on  human  Itfe,  on  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  on  the  relief  of  siifferlng. 

And  In  concltialon  I  would  like  to  state  in 
a  very  few  words  why  we  need  a  strong  apd 
modern  Air  Force. 

We  live  In  a  troubled  world  and  have  seH- 
ous  national  and  International  problems.  To 
maintain  our  national  security  we  must  hi  .ve 
a  strong  military  establishment  and  must 
have  the  will  and  courage  to  use  It  if  nee  !s- 
sary.  We  must  be  strong  on  land,  at  sea  apd 
in  the  air. 

We  therefore  need  a  strong,  modern,  wil 
equipped,  well-manned  Air  Force  because  It 
Is  a  very  Important  member  of  our  mllltiiry 
team.  Our  military  team  Is  a  good  team — I  he 
best.  We  owe  It  our  homage  and  our  suppc  rt 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  CHTTiEB.  Mr.  President,  ever  siJdce 
the  time  in  my  childhood  when  I  first 
read  the  story  of  'The  Blind  Men  alpd 
the  Elephant,"  I  have  been  fascinated  by 
the  common  hioman  trait  described  in 
that  ancient  fable  of  old  India.  Eveiy 
one  remembers  how  one  blind  man 
thought  an  elephant  was  like  a  rope,  a  n- 
other  that  it  was  like  a  tree,  and  sJll 
another  that  it  was  like  a  wall — all  f r(  >m 
taking  data  out  of  context,  and  not  brir  s- 
ing  them  all  together  to  get  the  whple 
picture  into  account. 

I  mention  the  old  Indian  story  oily 
because  it  always  remains  so  timely.  1  he 
most  recent  example  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  concerns  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Greorge  M.  Low,  at  the  time  Actl  ag 
Administrator  of  NASA,  to  Senator  Prc  x 
MIRE.  The  letter  which  the  Senator  had 
printed  in  the  Record  of  April  30,  was  in 
response  to  Mr.  Proxmire's  request  to 
provide  a  justification  for  the  proposed 
space  shuttle. 

Dr.  Low  wrote  a  long,  responsive,  afad 
quite  detailed  letter,  but  the  Senator  f ri  >m 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  in  comment 
ing  on  it  last  week,  chose  to  single  <)ut 
and  attack  a  single  paragraph  that  the 
considered  to  be  the  gist  of  it. 

Here  is  the  paragraph  he  chose: 

The  basic  premise  leading  to  the  conciu 
slon  that  this  nation  should  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  space  shuttle  syst  >m 
la  that  the  United  States  should  and  \A.\\ 
continue  to  have  an  active  space  progrun 
from  now  on. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis 
consin  paraphrased  this,  in  his  incis  ve 
fashion,  by  going  on  to  say : 

In  other  words,  NASA  does  not  expect  ^y 
tangible  benefits. 

That  would  appear  to  be  an  idea  that 
is  considerably  different  from  the  ojne 
Dr.  Low  had  intended  to  convey.  With  all 
flue  respect  to  the  learned  Senator,]  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  conclusion  is  liot 
unlike  sajring  that  an  elephant  is  like 
a  rope. 

If  I  were  to  pick  a  single  paragraph  lof 
Dr.  Low's  letter  that  summed  up  the 
gist  of  the  argiiment,  it  would  definitely 
not  be  the  same  paragraph  that  was 
chosen  by  Senator  Proxmtre.  Instead!  I 
would  choose  this  one:  i 

The  space  shuttle  Is  not  a  "manned  space- 
craft"; it  Is  a  reusable  sf>ace  transportatyin 
system  to  deliver  manned  and  unmaiuted 
payloads  to  low  earth  orbit.  With  the  shtit- 
tle,  we  will  be  able  to  repair,  modify  or  up- 
date manned  and  unmanned  payloads  in  or- 
bit or  return  them  to  earth.  We  will  ml:il- 
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mlze  costly  failures  or  automated  missions. 
And  we  win  be  able  to  reduce  slgnlflcantly 
the  costs  of  payloads  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  much  larger  payload-carrylng  capac- 
ity that  will  be  available.  In  short,  with  the 
shuttle,  we  will  be  able  to  do  more  In  space, 
better  and  at  less  coert. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  I 
do  not  think  that  even  this  one  para- 
graph gives  the  reader  more  than  a  part 
of  the  total  picture.  To  fully  understand 
the  things  one  will  be  able  to  do  in  space, 
one  really  has  to  follow  NASA's  detailed 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
During  the  hearings  before  that  com- 
mittee Dr.  Low  and  his  colleagues  made 
it  very  clear  that  our  space  program 
will  bring  to  us  many  benefits  in  science 
as  well  as  benefits  of  immediate  use  to 
man  on  earth. 

Specifically,  some  of  the  many  bene- 
fits are  as  follows: 

Rrst.  An  economical  transportation 
from  earth  to  space — and  back  to  any 
point  on  earth. 

Second.  Assists  greatly  in  enabling  us 
to  capitalize  on  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological investments  such  as  space 
communications,  weather  satellites,  and 
geodetic  programs. 

Third.  The  shuttle  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  such  fields  as  natural  re- 
sources identification  and  management, 
pollution  monitoring,  weather  modifica- 
tion and  climate  control,  television  dis- 
tribution, earthquake  protection  and 
avoidance,  education,  public  health,  and 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  dated  April 
27,  1971,  from  Dr.  George  M.  Low,  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Aebonautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  27. 1971. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  :  This  is  In  f tirther 
response  to  your  letter  dated  April  7  regard- 
ing the  space  shuttle  program. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  NASA 
for  FT  1972  Includes  a  request  for  $100  mil. 
Hon  for  the  space  shuttle.  This  funding  will 
provide  for  the  detailed  design  and  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  engines,  the  longest  lead 
time  component  for  the  shuttle,  and  for  pro- 
ceeding on  an  orderly  step-by-step  basis  with 
the  shuttle  airframe  design.  This  may  lead 
to  continued  detailed  design  or  to  initiation 
of  development  of  a  specific  design,  depend- 
ing on  the  progress  of  the  studies  now  under- 
way. 

We  have  recently  settled  on  a  single  set  of 
performance  characteristics  for  the  prelim- 
inary design  of  a  two-stage  fully  reusable 
shuttle.  Alternate  approaches  are  also  still 
under  study.  We  expect  to  be  In  a  position  to 
make  decisions  this  summer  on  how  we  will 
proceed  with  airframe  design  or  development 
in  FY  1972. 

The  basic  premise  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  nation  should  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle  system  is  that 
the  United  States  should  and  will  continue 
to  have  an  active  space  program  from  now 
on.  Our  present  systems  for  getting  Into  and 
using  space  are  much  too  complex  and  costly. 
We  need  a  new  approach  to  make  space  more 
economical  for  all  users — NASA,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense,  other  government  agencies, 
and  commercial  enterprises.  The  space  shut- 
tle represents  this  new  approach  to  space  op- 
erations. Because  It  Is  reusable,  we  will  no 
longer  have  to  throw  away  each  element  of 
hardware,  booster  or  spacecraft  after  only  one 
use. 

The  space  shuttle  is  not  a  "manned  space- 
craft;" It  is  a  reusable  space  transportation 
system  to  deliver  manned  and  unmanned 
payloads  to  low  earth  orbit.  With  the  shuttle, 
we  will  be  able  to  repair,  modify,  or  update 
manned  and  unmanned  payloads  in  orbit  or 
return  them  to  earth.  We  wlU  minimize  costly 
failures  of  automated  missions.  And  we  will 
be  able  to  reduce  significantly  the  costs  of 
payloads  by  taking  advantage  of  the  much 
larger  payload-carrylng  capacity  that  will 
be  available.  In  short,  with  the  shuttle,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  more  in  space,  better  and 
at  less  cost. 

With  respect  to  your  question  regarding 
benefit-cost  analyses  of  the  shuttle,  Mathe- 
matlca  Incorporated,  under  NASA  Contract 
No.  NASw-2081,  is  performing  a  benefit-cost 
analysis  of  an  overall  space  transportation 
system,  of  which  a  reusable  shuttle  is  a  key 
element.  The  contract  under  which  this  study 
Is  being  performed  calls  for  Mathematlca  In- 
corporated to  provide  an  Independent  op- 
inion of  the  benefit-cost  aspects  of  such  a 
space  transportation  system.  This  study  has 
not  been  completed;  however,  I  am  enclos- 
ing for  your  information  an  interim  report 
dated  March  15,  1971,  which  reports  on  fairly 
early  work  under  the  contract.  NASA  Is  now 
reviewing  this  Interim  report  and  is  await- 
ing a  more  comprehensive  report  which  Is  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  When 
the  more  comprehensive  report  is  available  I 
will  send  It  to  you. 

If  I  can  provide  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Oeobge  M.  Low, 
Acting  Administrator. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  GUARANTEED 
INCOME  EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  many 
fear  that  a  guaranteed  income  will  stifle 
work  incentives.  Demonstration  pro- 
grams with  a  guaranteed  income  carried 
out  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity refute  this  view.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  guaranteed  income  levels  may  stim- 
ulate recipients  to  seek  better,  higher- 
paying  jobs. 

The  interim  conclusions  of  the  OEO 
study  show  that  "there  is  still  no  indica- 
tion of  a  precipitous  withdrawal  from  the 
labor  force  by  families  who  receive  in- 
come-maintenance payments." 

It  is  time  to  open  our  minds  to  new 
concepts  of  public  assistance.  Present 
welfare  programs  have  only  aggravated 
the  poverty  problem  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  America's  1970  population  consisted 
of  25.5  million  poor  persons,  a  rise  of  5 
percent  over  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
JoiuTial,  and  Washington  Evening  Star 
describing  the  OEO  study  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poor   in   Nation   Rise   bt   5   Percent,   Re- 
versing 10- Year  Trend 
(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washinoton. — The  number  of  the  poor  in 
the  nation  Increased  sharply  last  year,  re- 
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versing  a  10-year  trend,  the  Census  Bvu-eau 
reported  today. 

There  were  25.5  million  poor  persons  In 
1970,  a  rise  of  1.2  million  over  1969,  the  bu- 
reau'found  In  its  annual  population  survey. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  there  has 
been  a  significant  Increase  in  the  poverty 
population"  since  It  began  keeping  such 
statistics,  the  bureau  said. 

The  increase,  of  5  per  cent  in  one  year,  fol- 
lows a  period  of  10  years  In  which  the  pov- 
erty population  decreased  by  an  average  of 
5  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  defines  poverty 
by  a  sliding  dollar  threshold.  It  was  $2,973 
in  1959.  $3,743  In  1969  and  $3,968  in  1970. 

The  dominant  reasons  for  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  the  poor  are  unemployment 
and  Inflation,  Government  analysts  said. 

Unemployment,  which  averaged  3.6  per 
cent  In  1969,  jumped  to  4.9  per  cent  In  1970 
and  was  undoubtedly  a  major  factor,  ac- 
cording to  John  O.  Wilson,  research  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Federal  antlpoverty  agency. 

Census  experts  said  they  also  saw  signs  of 
Increasing  underemployment  among  men 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  but  cannot 
find  enough  work  to  earn  even  the  poverty 
minimum. 

Inflation  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  a  number  of  families  on  fixed  Incomes, 
the  experts  said.  These  include  those  on  pen- 
sions and  those  on  welfare  In  states,  like 
California,  where  welfare  payments  have  not 
kept  up  with  price  Increases. 

Those  most  heavily  afiected,  the  new  cen- 
sus report  showed,  were  families  headed  by 
women.  Of  the  1.2  million  more  poor  people, 
half  were  members  of  such  families. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  total,  432,000 
were  members  of  black  families  headed  only 
by  mothers.  This  number  accounted  for  vir- 
tually all  the  Increase  in  poverty  among 
Negroes. 

For  all  races,  famiUes  headed  by  women 
accounted  for  only  14  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation but  44  per  cent  of  the  poverty  pop- 
ulation. 

Over-all,  the  rates  of  increase  were  about 
the  same  for  both  whites  and  blacks.  One  in 
10  white  persons  Uvea  in  poverty,  compared 
with  one  In  three  Negroes. 

MORE     POOR      WHITES 

But  there  still  are  far  more  poor  whites 
than  poor  blacks.  The  white  poverty  popula- 
tion is  now  17.5  miUion,  67  per  cent  of  the 
total.  For  Negroes  the  figure  is  7.7  million. 

Despite  the  increase  In  poverty  between 
1969  and  1970.  there  are  stlU  far  fewer  poor 
people,  according  to  the  Federal  definition, 
than  there  were  in  1959  when  statistics  were 
first  compiled.  The  poverty  population  then 
totaled  nearly  40  million. 

But,  as  the  total  has  decreased,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  poverty  population  that  Is 
Negro  hu  increased.  The  present  figure  Is 
about  33  per  cent.  In  1959  It  was  about 
28  per  cent. 

In  1970,  black  families  were  not  only  far 
more  likely  than  not  only  far  more  likely 
than  whites  to  be  poor,  but  also  to  be  poorer 
than  whites.  The  average  poor  white  fam- 
ily's income  was  about  $1,000  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  The  average  Negro  family's  in- 
come was  about  $1,300  below. 

To  Increase  the  income  of  all  poor  families 
up  to  the  poverty  minimum,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau estimated,  would  cost  $11.4-blllion.  In 
1969,  the  amount  was  $10.1-bllllo«n. 

RISE    IN    URBAN    POOR 

Poverty  is  almost  evenly  divided  between 
niral  and  urban  areas.  But  nearly  all  of  the 
increase  from  1969  to  1970  came  in  the  latter. 

There  were  about  5.2  million  poor  families 
In  1970,  an  Increase  of  264,000,  the  report 
showed.  Of  this  increase,  90  per  cent  was 
accounted  for  by  families  In  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  report  also  offered  a  statistical  picture 
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of  the  near-poor.  Thus,  If  the  poverty  min- 
imum were  Increased  one-fourth,  to  $4,960, 
for  an  urban  family  of  four,  poverty  among 
Negroes,  would  Jmnp  from  33  to  43  per  cent, 
among  whites  from  10  to  14  per  cent. 

Copies  of  the  new  report,  "Consumer  In- 
come, P-60,  No.  77,"  are  available  for  10 
cents  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Year-by-Year  Totals  of  Persons  in 
Poverty 
Washington. — The  following  table,  based 
on  Census  Bureau  figures,  shows  the  number 
of  Americans  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
their  percentage  of  the  total  population,  for 
the  years  1966-70.  For  a  family  of  four,  for 
poverty  level  was  $2,973  in  1959  and  $3,968 
in  1970. 


Yur 


Number 
(in  millions) 


Percent  of 
population 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1%9 

1970 


28.5 

14.7 

27.7 

14.2 

25.3 

12.8 

24.2 

12.2 

25.5 

12.6 

Low-Paid  Workers  Get  Better  Jobs  Dtie  to 

Gitaranteed  Income,  OEO  Study  Finds 
(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington. — Income  maintenance  exper- 
iments are  showing  some  of  the  potential 
and  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
Nixon  administration's  proposed  family  as- 
sistance program. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  re- 
porting new  data  on  the  first  of  a  series  of 
federal  experiments,  said  a  guaranteed  In- 
come payment  appeared  to  help  low-income 
workers  obtain  higher  paying  Jobs. 

The  OEO  also  said  further  results  from  Its 
Trenton,  N.J.,  exj>erlment,  which  provides 
payments  to  1,300  families  in  a  fashion  simi- 
lar to  the  proopsed  family  assistance  pro- 
gram, confirms  early  findings  that  the  fam- 
ilies don't  drop  out  of  the  labor  force. 

The  OEO  conclusions  prepared  for  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is 
drafting  changes  In  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram, are  likely  to  reassure  conservative  Con- 
gressmen who  are  worried  about  the  effects 
of  guaranteed  federal  payments  on  the  work 
incentives  of  poor  families. 

But  the  New  Jersey  experiment,  which  con- 
centrates on  families  headed  by  males, 
doesn't  answer  many  of  the  key  questions 
about  the  effects  of  income  payments  on 
families  headed  by  females,  which  constitute 
the  fastest  growing  portion  of  the  welfare 
rolls. 

And  some  results,  admittedly  preliminary 
because  the  three-year  project  is  only  about 
halfway  along,  raise  surprising  questions 
about  the  economic  behavior  of  families  tin- 
der such  a  plan  of  welfare  payments. 

So  far  in  the  New  Jersey  experiment,  the 
work  habits  of  recipients  haven't  shown  any 
significant  variation  according  to  the  level  of 
guaranteed  payment  they  received  or  the 
amount  of  earnings  they  were  allowed  to 
retain. 

series  of  payment  arrangements 
The  experiment  has  a  series  of  payments 
arrangements  for  different  groups  ranging 
from  a  guarantee  of  $1,860  to  $4,000  a  year 
and  a  "tax"  on  outside  earnings  that  reduces 
the  federal  payments  from  30%  to  70%.  The 
assumption  had  been  that  a  higher  tax  rate 
would  decrease  the  Incentive  of  the  program's 
recipients  to  earn  money  and  gain  self  suf- 
ficiency. However,  so  far  the  higher  tax  rate 
has  appeared  to  be  no  more  a  disincentive  to 
outside  earnings  than  lower  ones. 

Thomas  K.  Glennan  Jr.,  head  of  OEO's 
research  studies,  reasoned  that  there  might 
be  two  explanations.  Mr.  Glennan  said  It's 
conceivable  that  any  kind  of  cushion  or  guar- 


anteed payment  tar  the  working  poor  U 
sufficient  to  give  them  the  economic  security 
to  seek  Improved  jobs  and  that  the  amount 
doesn't  matter. 

Or,  Mr.  Glennan  contended.  It  may  merely 
take  a  longer  period  of  time  for  the  recipients 
of  the  program  to  find  out  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  outside  earnings  and  to  realize  that 
under  high  "tax"  rates  they  gain  only  mar- 
ginal amounts  of  money. 

Conclusions  on  this  score  cotild  have  sig- 
nificant impact  on  a  national  program.  The 
tax  rates  on  earnings  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  endorsed  by  the  administration  are  at 
about  the  highest  level  of  the  New  Jersey 
plan.  The  basic  annual  guarantee  for  s  family 
of  four  is  $2,400  a  year. 

Liberals  have  argued  that  a  high  tax  rate 
VTlll  defeat  the  purjKtses  of  the  program  by 
discouraging  beneficiaries  from  seeking  out- 
side work.  However,  the  higher  the  rate,  the 
sharper  the  reduction  in  federal  payments 
to  poor  families.  This  could  help  hold  down 
costs  of  the  program. 

A  series  of  other  Income-maintenance  ex- 
periments started  after  the  New  Jersey  test 
by  OEO  and  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department  will  help  answer  these  and 
other  questions.  These  experiments,  some  far 
larger  than  the  New  Jersey  test  that  Is  esti- 
mated will  cost  $8  million  over  three  years, 
also  -will  focus  attention  on  families  headed 
by  females,  rural  poor  and  the  effects  of  other 
antlpoverty  approaches,  particularly  man- 
power training  programs,  on  welfare  costs. 

The  rural  Income  maintenance  test  covers 
800  families  In  North  Carolina  and  low*. 
About  half  of  the  North  Carolina  families 
are  Negro.  The  Iowa  sample  is  totally  white. 

While  OEXD  has  yet  to  report  preliminary 
findings  on  the  study,  experts  say  It  has  al- 
ready shown  the  administrative  ocmplexltles 
In  providing  payments  in  a  rural  area.  Many 
of  the  recipients  are  self-employed;  literacy 
levels  are  lower,  which  makes  explaining  the 
details  of  the  program  more  difficult;  and 
Income  reporting  for  farm  families  Is  more 
complicated. 

The  rural  experiment,  which  will  cost  $6 
million  for  three  years,  will  hopefully  show 
what  Impact  a  family  assistance  i»^3gram 
could  have  on  migration.  The  most  substan- 
tial Increases  in  actual  income  for  the  poor 
win  occur  m  Southern  rural  areas  under  the 
administration's  family  assistance  program. 

Some  critics  have  argued  that  the  addi- 
tional sums  would  lead  to  large-scale  migra- 
tion out  of  rural  areas  to  the  cities  once  fam- 
ilies were  given  sufficient  resources.  "It's  an 
explosive  issue,"  argues  one  government  ex- 
p)ert.  So  far  these  effects  bavent  shown  up 
in  the  rural  study. 

covers   2,300   families 

The  HEW's  Seattle  Income  maintenanoa 
experiment  will  cover  2,300  families  in  that 
city  and  now  has  been  extended  to  Denver  to 
cover  another  3,000  famlllee. 

The  project  will  concentrate  on  the  effects 
of  manpower  training  in  reducing  welfare 
costs  and  whether  results  could  Influence  fu- 
ture administration  plans  for  focusing  on 
training  as  a  means  of  cutting  welfare  costs. 

The  families  will  receive  guaranteed  an- 
nual payments  and  also  a  range  of  subsidies 
to  encourage  them  to  take  manpower  train- 
ing. The  results  should  show  what  incentives 
are  needed  for  persuading  (Kior  families  to 
undertake  additional  training  and  what  the 
results  are  in  their  earnings  and  the  subse- 
quent reductions  In  welfare  costs. 

The  project  also  will  provide  for  an  even 
higher.  80%,  tax  rate  on  outside  earnings 
that  will  be  designed  to  drop  progressively 
as  earnings  rise.  The  concept  Is  that  lowering 
the  tax  rate  as  earnings  increase  would  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  provide  incentives 
to  recipients  to  gain  higher  paying  Jobs. 

The  New  Jersey  experiment  suggests  that 
recipients  of  an  Income  guarantee,  although 
they  don't  drop  out  of  the  labor  force,  work 
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ttmtt  hours.  Those  families  receiving  pay- 
ments work  12%,  or  five  hours,  less  a  week 
than  a  control  group  not  getting  paynents, 
but  their  earnings  were  significantly  higher 
■per  hour. 

OEX)  specialists  argue  that  these  differ- 
ences many  Indicate  that  the  federal  guar- 
antee gives  families  the  opportunity  ta  seek 
out  steadier,  better  paying  Jobs.  It  also;  may 
decrease  the  need  and  the  desire  for  (wives 
and  other  members  of  the  family  to  lenter 
the  work  force. 

Ranks  of  U.S.  Poor  Oarw  In  1969-7| 
Census    Shows 

Washington. — The  number  of  Ame^cans 
Uylng  In  poverty  increased  sharply  li  the 
last  two  years,  the  Census  Bureau  sal^.  re- 
versing the  last  decade's  trend.  [ 

The  report  said  an  additional  1.2  mililon 
persons  were  regarded  as  living  below  the 
government-designated  poverty  level  J  dur- 
ing 1969  and  1970,  Increasing  their  ranks 
to  25.5  mUllon.  ' 

The  government  scales  the  poverty  level 
each  year  according  to  changes  in  the  con- 
sumer price  Index.  In  1968  It  was  $3,721  for 
a  family  of  four  and  last  year  $3,944. 

There  had  been  an  average  4.9  percent 
annual  decline  of  poor  persons  durln|;  the 
19605,  the  agency  said,  but  between;  1969 
and  1970  the  figure  Increased  5.1%. 

Blacks  and  whites  were  affected  ^bout 
equally  by  the  Increase,  but  the  1970  pov- 
erty rate  among  blacks  still  was  about  three 
times  the  white  rate,  the  Census  Bfreau 
■aid. 

RELFINC  THE  Poor  Help  Selves — Guaran- 
teed   Income    Tried 

(By  James  Welsh) 

Evidence   Is    increasing  that   the   wot'klng 
poor,   when  given  "a  cushion"  of 
Income,    exercise   the    freedom   to   loo| 
better,    higher-paying    Jobs,    the 
Economic   Opportunity  said   yesterday 

This   tentative  conclusion  is  based 
ures  from  OEO's  highly  publicized  New 
sey  Graduated  Work  Incentive 
in    which    poor   families    are    given 
ment   cash    to   supplement   their 
The     newly   analyzed   data   show   that 
tlclpatlng  families,  after  their  Income  \s 
stered    by    the    government,    tend   to 
fewer  hours  a  week  but  earn  more 
an    hour. 

The  data  also  shows  that  the  poor 
tlnue  working  and  make  just  about 
same  income  they  did  without  assistance 
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NIXON     PBOGSAM     PUSHED 

Overall  results  from  the  study  so  far,  OEO 
reported,  add  to  the  reasons  for  suppatlng 
President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  legislation.  In  seeking  to  reform 
the  nation's  welfare  system,  wovild  fot  the 
first  time  provide  cash  supplements  to  jfam- 
llles  with  full-time  wage  earners  thai  are 
still  in  poverty.  1 

"There  is  still  no  Indication  of  a  pricip- 
Itous  withdrawal  from  the  labor  torck  by 
families  who  receive  Income-malnternince 
payments,"  said  the  report. 

The  New  Jersey  experiment  got  under  way 
in  1963,  OEO  contracting  It  out  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Poverty  ait  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  Mathematlca,  Injc.,  a 
Princeton,  N.J.,  research  firm. 

CONDITIONS  SOMEWHAT  DIFFERENT  \ 

More  than  1,000  families  were  selected  to 
take  part  In  Trenton,  Pat««on  and  Pae^lc, 
HJ.  New  groups  of  working  poor  families 
were  added  later  In  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and 
Scranton,  Pa.  About  40  percent  were  black, 
30  percent  white  and  25  percent  Spaqlsh- 
speaJdng. 

The  study  conditions  differed  from  the 
Family  Assistance  Program  in  that  there  was 
no  work  requirement  and  no  provision  for 
day  care  of  children.  It  wafi  similar  In  ^hat 


the  cash  assistance,  in  eight  different  plans 
used  for  comparison  purpoeee,  was  to  increase 
as  earned  income  declined  and  was  to  de- 
crease as  earned  income  rose. 

Comparing  the  experimental  group  with 
a  control  group  that  received  no  income  sup- 
plements the  researchers  found  no  statisti- 
cal significance  In  the  number  of  families 
that  experienced  inoreafies  or  decreases  in 
earnings. 

As  OEO  expected,  there  was  a  significant 
difference  in  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
The  wage-earners  In  the  experimental  group 
worked  five  hours  less  a  week  than  the 
workers  in  the  control  group. 

HOURLY    EARNINGS    UP 

"There  Is  no  evidence  that  this  is  associ- 
ated with  a  few  family  heads  totally  with- 
drawing from  the  labor  force  and  living  only 
on  the  assistance  payments,"  said  the  report. 
"Rather,  the  effect  seems  to  arise  from  the 
small  differences  in  the  amount  of  overtime 
worked;  the  length  of  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, or  the  time  worked  on  a  second  Job." 

What  did  siuTjrlse  OEO,  according  to  Its 
report,  was  that  the  families  In  the  experi- 
mental group  "significantly  Increased  their 
average  hourly  earnings."  They  worked  fewer 
hours  but  earned  as  much  as  the  other  fam- 
ilies. 

"It  is  quite  possible,"  said  the  OEO  report, 
"that  the  effect  of  the  experimental  treat- 
ment Is  to  raise  simultaneously  the  aspira- 
tion levels  of  the  families  with  respect  to 
wages  and  their  capability  to  find  work  at 
these  levels." 

A  number  of  economists  have  hypothesized 
that  this  might  be  the  case  as  the  govern- 
ment supplements  earnings.  They  refer  to  It 
in  part  as  "the  search  theory." 

Said  Thomas  Olennon,  director  of  research 
and  evaluation  at  OEO: 

"The  data  so  far  is  consistent  with  the 
theory.  We  cannot  say  It  Is  proved.  But  if  It 
proves  to  be  the  case,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  very  positive  finding." 

Referring  to  the  evidence  so  far,  the  OEO 
report  speculated  that  "the  availability  of 
a  cushion  in  the  form  of  the  experimental 
benefits  may  allow  the  prime  worker  the 
freedom  not  to  accept  the  first  Job  he  can 
find,  but  rather  to  seek  one  more  appropriate 
to  his  skills  and  Interests  and  one  which  also 
pays  a  higher  wage." 

Another  tentative  conclusion  of  the  study 
is  that  In  earnings  and  hours  worked,  there 
was  no  significant  differences  among  the 
various  Income  plans  that  were  tried. 


PROF.  JOHN  NORTON  MOORE  SEES 
DANGERS  IN  WAR  POWERS  BILLS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  I  registered  my  unequivocal 
opposition  to  all  bills  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  would 
shackle  the  President's  ability  to  defend 
our  freedoms.  These  bills  are  collectively 
known  as  the  War  Powers  bills  because 
they  each  profess  to  place  the  dominant 
power  over  the  making  and  sustaining  of 
war  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

In  other  words,  these  measures  are 
aimed  at  establishing  arbitrary  and 
mechanical  rules  imder  which,  and  only 
under  which,  the  American  I*resident  can 
commit  U.S.  military  imits  to  armed  hos- 
tilities. Not  only  do  these  bills  purport  to 
define  the  sole  Instances  in  which  the 
President  can  initiate  military  hostilities, 
but  they  would  avowedly  refuse  him  the 
right  to  continue  such  engagements  be- 
yond a  brief  period  unless  and  until  he 
has  obtained  specific  policy  approval  and 
direction  from  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  ex- 


pressed my  strong  view  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  such  legislation  is  highly 
doubtfiil.  Each  President  can  and  prob- 
ably will  simply  Ignore  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  Likely  refuse  to  consider  it.  And 
the  American  people,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernments of  allied  and  friendly  nations 
around  the  world,  will  be  utterly  con- 
fused as  to  what  the  United  States  might 
do  in  the  event  of  military  emergencies 
affecting  them. 

Today  I  can  report  that  the  committee 
has  received  confirmation  of  many  of  the 
doubts  I  had  raised.  For  on  April  26, 
Prof.  John  Norton  Moore,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  School  of  Law,  who  is 
a  renowned  authority  on  international 
law,  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  clearest  and  most  objective  testimony 
the  committee  has  received  regarding 
the  War  Powers  legislation.  Though  it  is 
evident  that  Professor  Moore's  personal 
sjrmpathies  lies  with  the  goal  of  infusing 
greater  congressional  involvement  in  the 
important  political  decisions  leading  up 
to  and  out  of  war,  his  testimony  plsunly 
sets  out  an  exceedingly  logical,  unbiased, 
and  honest  analysis  of  the  problems  sur- 
roimding  the  current  proposals  for  lim- 
Hting  the  Executive's  authority  over  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Clearly,  Profes- 
sor Moore  has  imdertaken  to  serve  the 
committee  as  a  frank  and  unemotional 
commentator  on  the  issues  before  it. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  several  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Professor  Moore.  For  example,  in 
speaking  of  the  proposed  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  he  remarks  that  "the  in- 
dependent authority  of  the  President  is 
probably  substantially  broader"  than  the 
four  categories  to  which  the  bill  would 
restrict  it.  Professor  Moore  adds : 

In  attempting  to  restrict  the  tu'ea  of  In- 
dependent presidential  authority,  then,  this 
bill  may  be  unconstitutional.  Even  If  the  bill 
is  constitutional.  It  seems  unwise  to  enact 
such  a  constitutionally  uncertain  restriction. 
In  the  absence  of  greater  constitutional  clar- 
ity the  bill  might  precipitate  a  constli  jtlonal 
crisis  between  Congress  and  the  President 
when  the  nation  can  least  afford  it.  Since 
the  area  Is  one  regulated  in  general  terms  by 
the  Constitution,  it  may  be  unwise  to  at- 
tempt a  specific  codification  by  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
these  comments  ring  reasonably  close  to 
the  warning  I  sounded  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  war  powers  bills  "may 
Incite  one  of  the  gravest  Constitutional 
crises  in  American  history." 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  find  that  Profes- 
sor Moore  seconds  my  charge  the  Javlts 
bill  would  prohibit  an  immediate  Ameri- 
can response  in  defense  of  Israel  and 
other  free  world  nations  with  which  we 
have  no  statutory  defense  ties.  As  Pro- 
fessor Moore  reads  the  bill,  and  as  I 
argued  before  the  committee,  the  meas- 
ure flatly  prohibits  "collective  defense 
against  a  sudden  armed  attack  on  a  na- 
tion to  which  we  have  no  'nationtd  com- 
mitment'. .  ."  Since  we  have  no  defense 
treaty  with  Israel  or  statutory  com- 
mitment to  defend  her.  It  is  clear  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  by  the 
Javits  bill  to  sit  idly  by  while  Israel 
might  be  faced  with  a  massive  attack 
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threatening  its  very  annihilation.  United 
States  troops  could  not  be  engaged  In 
support  of  Isrfiel  Itself  or  the  Israel  peo- 
ple under  the  War  Powers  legislation  im- 
til  Congress  assembles,  debates  the  is- 
sue, and  sanctifies  such  action  with  its 
express  approval. 

Why.  the  proposed  bill  goes  so  far  In 
seeking  to  tie  down  the  President's  abil- 
ity of  independent  action  that  it  Is 
Professor  Moore's  view — and  I  must 
agree — that  it  would  prohibit  "humani- 
tarian intervention  similar  to  the  joint 
United  States-Belgian  operation  in  the 
Congo  if  the  intervention  were  not  for 
the  protection  of  U.S.  nationals,  .  .  ." 
According  to  the  mechanistic  approach 
taken  by  this  bill,  the  United  States 
would  be  barred  from  taking  any  military 
action  in  such  circumstances  beyond  that 
solely  limited  to  the  protection  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Since  the  1964  Congo  operations  in- 
volved the  rescue  of  approximately  2,000 
foreten  citizens  from  a  fanatical  revolu- 
tionary mob,  but  only  about  60  of  those 
Individuals  were  Americans,  it  is  clear 
the  humanitarian  response  which  the 
United  States  actually  took  in  the  Congo 
would  have  been  illegal,  as  to  the  1,940 
non-Americans,  had  the  Javits  bill  been 
In  effect. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  else  in 
Professor  Moore's  testimony  that  reveals 
the  grave  dangers  inherent  in  any  legis- 
lative approach  which  seeks  to  delimit 
the  President's  authority  in  advance,  and 
I  commend  his  entire  statement  to  each 
Soiator's  attention.  Because  the  paper 
offers  such  a  thorough,  penetrating,  and 
honest  examination  of  a  subject  about 
which  many  Americans  are  thinking  and 
seeking  to  educate  themselves,  and  with- 
out meaning  to  imply  that  Professor 
Moore  agrees  with  all  or  even  most  of  my 
own  COTiclusions,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Professor 
John  Norton  Moore,  delivered  before  Uie 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
April  26,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  all  accompanjring  footnotes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sthenothenino  the  Congressional  Role  in 

THE  Use  or  Armed  Forces  Abroad 
(By  John  Norton  Moore.  Professor  of  law. 

The  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law, 

Charlottesville,  Va.) 

Mr.  CThalrman,  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  discuss  pro- 
posals for  strengthening  the  congressional 
role  in  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  abroad. 
Throughout  our  history  the  proper  allocation 
of  authority  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  in  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
has  been  surrounded  by  controversy.  This 
controversy  has  been  Invited  by  a  skeletal 
constitutional  structure  which  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  "to  declare  War"  and  to  "raise 
and  support  Armies"  but  makes  the  Presi- 
dent the  "Conunander  in  Chief"  and  the 
principal  representative  of  the  nation  In 
iorelgn  affairs.  That  this  controversy  has 
persisted  suggests  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  both  the  executive  and  the 
congressional  roles.  It  also  suggests  that  the 
iMiie  U  not  simply  the  triumph  of  the  views 
of  either  Paciflcus  or  Helvidius  but  is  instead 
the  far  more  difficult  quest  for  reasonabU 
Unea  which  uHll  optimize  the  strengths  of 


both  Congress  and  the  Executive.^  The  start- 
ing point  in  drawing  such  lines  Is  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  war  power  oontaxjversy  em- 
braces more  than  one  or  two  issues  concern- 
ing Initial  commitment  of  the  armed  forces 
to  miUtary  hostilities.  Rather,  It  Includes  a 
wide  range  of  Issues  encompassing  a  broad 
process  of  decision  about  national  commit- 
ments, the  deployment  of  forces  abroad,  the 
commitment  of  forces  to  combat,  the  con- 
duct of  hostilities  and  the  termination  of 
hostilltiee.  To  be  most  effective  proposals  for 
strengthening  constitutional  process  should 
be  sensitive  to  this  range  of  Issues  and  their 
Interrelation.  Inadequate  focus  on  the  full 
range  of  issues  may  lead  to  an  overgeneral- 
Ized  response  which  threatens  the  proper 
balance  between  congressional  and  presi- 
dential authority.  The  principal  issues  in  tills 
process  are : 

I.  National  commitments  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  abroad : 

(a)  What  authority  does  the  President 
have,  acting  on  his  own,  to  commit  the  na- 
tion to  a  contingent  future  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces? 

(b)  ViThat  authority  does  Congress  have  to 
limit  presidential  authority  to  commit  the 
nation  to  a  contingent  future  use  of  the 
Armed  FVDrces? 

(c)  When,  if  at  all,  are  national  commit- 
ments for  contingent  f utxire  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  self-executing  without  subsequent 
authorization? 

n.  The  deployment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad  : 

(a)  What  authority  does  the  President 
have,  acting  on  his  own,  to  deploy  the  Armed 
Forces  abroad? 

(b)  What  authority  does  Congress  have  to 
limit  presidential  authority  to  deploy  the 
Armed  Forces  abroad? 

m.  The  commitment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  mUltary  hostilities: 

(a)  What  authority  does  the  President 
have,  acting  on  his  own,  to  commit  the 
Armed  Forces  to  military  hostilities? 

(b)  When  congressional  authorization  Is 
neessary,  what  form  should  it  take? 

(c)  What  authority  does  Congress  have  to 
limit  presidential  authority  to  commit  the 
Armed  Forces  to  military  hostilities? 

IV.  The  conduct  of  hostUlties : 

(a)  What  authority  does  the  President 
have,  acting,  on  his  own,  to  make  command 
decisions  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  con- 
stltutlonaUy  authorized  conflict? 

(b)  What  authority  does  Congress  have 
to  limit  command  options  incident  to  the 
conduct  of  a  constltutlonaUy  authorized 
conflict? 

V.  The  termination  of  hostUlties: 

(a)  What  authority  does  the  President 
have,  acting  on  his  own,  to  terminate  or  ne- 
gotiate an  end  to  hostilities? 

(b)  What  authority  does  Congress  have  to 
require  termination  of  hostilities? 

(c)  When  Congress  terminates  hostUlties, 
what  form  should  It  take? 

Although  time  precludes  a  systematic  anal- 
ysis of  each  of  these  issues,*  It  may  be  help- 
ful to  briefly  review  several  issues  which  seem 
most  relevant  to  the  specific  proposals  before 
the  Committee.  They  are:  what  authority 
does  the  President  have,  acting  on  his  own, 
to  commit  the  Armed  Forces  to  military  hos- 
tUlties, and  what  authority  does  Congress 
have  to  limit  presidential  authority  to  com- 
mit the  Armed  Forces  to  military  hostlUtles? 

I.  The  Authority  of  the  President.  Acting 
on  His  Own,  to  Commit  the  Armed  Fences  to 
Military  HostUlties. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  have  Power  ...  to  declare  War  .  .  ." 
It  seems  evident  from  Madison's  notes  of 
the  debates  In  the  OonstltutlonaJ  Conven- 
tion that  this  provision  was  Intended  to  lodge 
with  Congress  the  power  to  commit  the  na- 
tion to  war.  It  seems  equaUy  evident  that 
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in  changing  the  Initial  draft  language  em- 
powering Congress  "to  make  war"  to  lan- 
guage empowering  Congress  "to  declare  war" 
the  Convention  Intended  to  leave  "to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks" 
and  to  make  command  decisions  incident  to 
the  conduct  of  hostilities.*  Beyond  these 
broad  outlines  the  Constitution  left  broad 
gaps.  Thus,  It  was  uncertain  which  branch 
would  have  the  authority  to  commit  the 
nation  to  force  short  of  war  or  Indeed  what 
"war"  meant.*  Similarly,  the  scope  of  the 
Executives'  power  "to  repel  sudden  attacks" 
was  uncertain.  Since  no  constitutionta  lan- 
guage is  self-interpreting,  particularly  the 
broad  brush  strokes  with  which  the  framers 
set  out  the  war  powers,  constitutional  his- 
tory, the  practice  of  successive  Congresses 
and  Presidents,  changed  global  conditions, 
and  functional  distinctions  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  are  all  relevant  to  defin- 
ing constitutional  policy. 

Dtirlng  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  there 
were  approximately  100  Instances  of  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  abroad.  Only 
three  of  these,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican 
War,  and  the  Spanish -American  War  were 
fully  declared."  Congress,  however,  did  par- 
ticipate in  authorizing  a  number  of  other 
Instances  during  this  period  such  as  the 
undeclared  naval  war  with  France.  More- 
over, most  of  these  instances  were  relatively 
minor  aictlous  for  the  protection  of  nationals, 
for  the  suppression  of  pirates  or  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  violations  of  international  law. 
As  American  Involvement  In  World  affairs 
Increased  during  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century  and  particularly  as  It  reached  a  high 
plateau  of  Involvement  following  World  War 
II,  Instances  of  xise  of  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad  have  reflected  a  stronger  presidential 
role.  From  1900  to  1970  there  have  been 
over  60  Instances  of  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  abroad  of  which  only  two. 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  were  fiilly 
declared  by  Congress.*  Although  many  of 
the  remainder  of  these  incidents  were  either 
minor  or  authorized  by  Congress,  a  number 
evidenced  a  broad  expansion  of  the  presi- 
dential role.  Thus,  major  Instances  of  pres- 
idential commitment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  military  hostilities  during  this  period  In- 
clude President  McKlnley's  commitment  of 
several  thousand  troops  to  the  International 
army  which  rescued  Western  nationals  dur- 
ing the  Boxer  RebeUlon,  President  Wilson's 
arming  of  American  merchantmen  with  in- 
structions to  fire  on  sight  after  Germany's 
resumption  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare In  1917,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
Atlantic  war  against  the  Axis  prior  to  the 
U.S.  entry  into  World  War  n.  President 
Truman's  commitment  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  American  men  to  the  Korean  War, 
President  Kennedy's  commitment  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  military  advisory  per- 
sonnel to  Vietnam  and  President  Johnson's 
commitment  of  marines  to  the  Domlnlcaa 
RepubUc. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  lodge  with  Congress  th» 
power  to  commit  the  nation  to  major  hos- 
tilities abroad,  the  expanded  presidential  role 
may  have  gone  too  far.  In  particular.  th» 
waging  of  a  sustained  major  war  in  the 
Korean  conflict  without  explicit  congres- 
sional authorization,  a  war  In  which  the 
United  States  svistalned  more  than  140,000 
casualties,  seems  a  poor  precedent.'  On  th» 
other  hand,  experience  suggests  a  need  for 
some  independent  presidential  authority  la 
committing  troops  to  combat  abroikd.  Ther» 
may  be  a  need  for  defense  against  sudden 
attacks  on  American  forces  abroad,  sudden 
attacks  on  areas  which  the  nation  is  com- 
mitted by  treaty  to  defend,  minor  commit- 
ments such  as  humanitarian  Intervention, 
the  protection  of  nationals  or  regional  peace- 
keeping operations,  defensive  actions  snttx, 
as  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  requiring  secrecy 
and  negotiating  responsiveness,  and  "ongoing 
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command  decisions"  concerning  day-ti-day 
operations  of  military  assistance  programs 
or  defensive  deployment  of  American  forces. 
These  may  all  be  areas  in  which  the  need 
for  decisiveness,  speed,  secrecy,  negotllatlng 
responsiveness  or  simply  the  dlfllculty  Ihi  In- 
forming Congress  on  a  day-to-day  baslB  call 
for  some  room  for  presidential  authjorlty. 
These  functional  needs  should  neither  be 
exaggerated  nor  underestimated.  Wltn  the 
exception  of  the  Korean  War  the  n^ad  for 
speed  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  Op  the 
other  hand,  more  subtle  linkages  to  presi- 
dential bargaining  power  In  contexts  of 
threat  and  negotiation  may  have  been!  gen- 
erally underestimated.  I 

It  Is  clear  that  American  constitutional 
history  supports  a  substantial  role  tcf  the 
President  In  the  Initial  commitment  df  the 
Armed  Forces  to  combat  abroad  In  defending 
against  attacks  on  United  States  foraes  or 
territory  and  In  situations  short  of  ^^r  or 
sustained  major  hostilities.  The  real  Issue  In 
allocating  authority  between  Congresf  and 
the  President  In  Initial  commitment  |  deci- 
sions Is  not  whether  the  President  has  H  role 
but  rather  what  the  limits  are  on  that  role 
and  how  It  might  be  adequately  poUc^.  In 
this  respect  several  kinds  of  tests  hava  been 
suggested.  One  would  look  to  the  purpose  of 
the  presidential  use  of  force.  Along  thes^  lines 
a  thoughtful  recent  note  In  the  Harvard.  Law 
Review  suggests  that  we  might  allow  toresl- 
dentlal  Initiatives  which  are  "  'neutralf  with 
respect  to  foreign  political  entitles."  •  pther 
purposes  commonly  suggested  as  a  baals  for 
Indeptendent  presidential  authority  are  pro- 
tecting American  nationals  abroad  and  repel- 
ling attacks  on  United  States  terrlt<iy  or 
Armed  Forces.  A  second  kind  of  test  would 
look  to  the  actual  or  probable  magnitude  of 
hostilities.  For  example,  I  have  suggested 
that  congressional  authorization  shoi^d  be 
required  In  all  cases  where  regular  combat 
unlt6  are  committed  to  hostilities  whloh  are 
likely  to  become  or  do  become  sustained  bos- 
tllltles.*  This  test  Is  a  rough  effort  to! sepa- 
rate major  hostilities  from  those  not  Involv- 
ing substantial  casualties  and  commliment 
of  resources.  Professor  Qulncy  Wrlgnt  re- 
phrases this  test  as  "the  President  should  ob- 
tain congressional  support  In  advanae  for 
military  action  which  will  probably  require 
congressional  action,  as  by  approprlsitlons, 
before  It  Is  completed.'"  None  of  the|  tests 
suggested  to  date  are  wholly  satlsfactofly  and 
all  are  frayed  at  the  edges.  Neverthele4s,  my 
own  feeling  Is  that  some  version  of  thje  test 
based  on  probable  or  actual  magnitude  of 
hostilities  is  preferable  to  a  purpose  Of  the 
use  test.  A  magnitude  test  seems  more  Ifunc- 
tlonally  responsive  to  the  major  pollcyj  deci- 
sion of  the  Constitutional  Convention  rto  re- 
quire congressional  authorization  before  the 
nation  can  be  committed  to  major  hostillltlea 
abroad.  Moreover,  constitutional  history  dem- 
onstrates too  many  diverse  purpose^  for  pres- 
idential commitment  to  mine*  hostUHles  to 
make  a  purp>o6es  test  workable. 

The  Judgment  that  Congress  should  over- 
see the  Nation's  Involvement  in  majot  hos- 
tilities abroad  remains  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  in  1789.  Congressional  support  ot  that 
policy,  however,  should  not  destroy  ileeded 
presidential  flexibility. 

n.  The  Authority  of  Congress  to  Limit 
Presidential  Authority  to  Commit  the  ^rmed 
Forces  to  Military  HoetUltlee. 

At  a  minimum,  Independent  presidential 
authority  to  commit  the  Armed  Fortes  to 
hostilities  Includes  authority  to  repel  audden 
attacks  on  the  United  States  or  Its  Armed 
Forces.  Both  constitutional  experlenoe  and 
policy  suggest  that  presidential  authority  also 
extends  to  a  range  of  activities  short  of  war 
and  to  respmnses  to  situations  of  gfnuine 
emergency  in  which  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization is  not  feasible.  It  Is  doubtful  how 
far  this  Independent  authority  may  bp  con- 
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stitutlotially  restricted  by  Congress.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  number  of  factors  point  to  broad 
congressional  authority  to  limit  Independent 
presidential  authority."  Thus,  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  the  Continental 
Congress  seemed  to  take  a  broad  view  of  Its 
own  authority  and  a  narrow  view  of  the  au- 
thority of  George  Washington  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  Similarly,  The  Federalist  Papers 
suggest  that  the  framers  were  concerned  to 
distinguish  the  war  powers  of  the  President 
from  the  broad  inherent  powers  of  the  British 
monarch.  Moreover.  Congress  has  authority 
not  only  "to  declare  War"  but  "to  raise  and 
support  Armies  [and  a  Navy],"  "to  nuike 
Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  Forces,"  and  "to  make  all 
Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  Into  Execution  the  foregoing  Pow- 
ers. .  .  ."  "  Several  Supreme  Court  decisions 
also  lend  some  support  to  this  position.  In  a 
line  of  cases  growing  out  of  the  undeclared 
naval  war  with  France  the  Supreme  Court 
seemed  to  subordinate  presidential  directives 
on  capture  of  ships  to  detailed  congressional 
regulations  authorizing  the  modalities  of  cap- 
ture." And  In  the  famoils  "Steel  Seizure" 
case  the  Court  held  that  President  Truman 
could  not  validly  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  take  possession  of  the  steel  mills 
to  avert  a  strike  during  the  Korean  War  in 
the  face  of  congressional  legislation  preclud- 
ing such  action."  In  a  concurring  opinion 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  pointed  out  that  presi- 
dential authority  is  highest  when  the  Presi- 
dent acts  with  congressional  authorization 
and  is  at  Its  lowest  ebb  when  the  President 
acts  in  opposition  to  Congress." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  nxmiber 
of  at  least  equally  sUong  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting that  congressional  restrictions  on  the 
Independent  authority  of  the  President  would 
be  unconstitutional.  First,  the  general  his- 
torical argument  for  broad  congressional 
authority  proves  too  much  both  In  terms  of 
history  and  In  terms  of  principles  of  con- 
stitutional Interpretation.  The  historical  evi- 
dence is  fragmentary  at  best  that  there  was 
any  thought  given  to  the  specific  Issue  of 
oongresBlonal  authority  to  limit  independent 
presidential  authority.  Yet  it  was  clear  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  least  in- 
tended the  President  to  have  the  Independent 
authority  to  repel  sudden  attacks  and  to 
conduct  the  course  of  hostilities.  F\irther- 
more.  reliance  on  the  experience  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  seems  a  frail  reed 
foe  interpreting  a  Constitution  promulgated 
in  large  measure  as  a  result  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  experience  imder  the  Articles.  Per- 
haps more  to  the  point,  historical  evidence 
as  to  the  Intent  of  the  framers,  however 
realistic  an  approximation.  Is  only  one  source 
for  interpreting  a  living  document  such  as 
the  Constitution.  As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
pointed  out  In  a  concurring  opinion  In  the 
"Steel  Seizure"  case:  "It  Is  an  Inadmlssibly 
narrow  conception  of  American  constitu- 
tional law  to  confine  it  to  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  and  to  disregard  the  gloss  which 
life  has  written  upon  them.""  Nowhere  Is 
this  statement  or  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
that  "the  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic: 
It  has  been  experience"  "  been  more  apt  than 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  war  power.  In 
the  more  than  180  years  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  there  have  been 
numerous  Instances  of  Executive  action  com- 
mlting  the  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  abroad 
yet  there  are  few  Instances  In  which  Congress 
has  sotight  to  place  restraints  on  Executive 
action.  One  such  restraint  was  enacted  by 
Congress  as  a  proviso  to  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940.  It  provided: 

Persons  Inducted  Into  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  und«  this  Act  shall  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  except  In  the  Territories  and  poe- 
seeslons  of  the  United  States.  Including  the 
Philippine  Islands." 


The  proviso,  however,  was  partial  in  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  vcHunteer  personnel  or 
naval  forces  and  was  in  any  event  repealed 
almost  at  once  following  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  A  more  recent  example  is  the 
proviso  in  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 
1969  which  provides  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Act  "shall  be  xjsed  to 
finance  the  introduction  of  American  ground 
combat  troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand."  "  In 
comparison  with  the  active  history  of  presi- 
dential Initiatives  In  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  abroad  the  lack  of  oongresslonal  re- 
straints suggests  a  cautious  estimate  of  con- 
gressional authoirlty  to  limit  Independent 
presidential  authority.  Perhaps  because  of 
this  lack  of  historical  precedent  for  broad 
congressional  authority,  at  least  two  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  urged  that  such  restric- 
tions might  be  unconstitutional.  President 
Taft  said: 

The  President  Is  made  Conmiander-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  Army  and  Navy  by  the  Consti- 
tution, evidently  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  defend  the  country  against  Invasion, 
to  suppress  Insurrection  and  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  If  Congress 
were  to  attempt  to  prevent  his  use  of  the 
army  for  any  of  these  purposes,  the  action 
would  be  void." 

And  President  Fillmore  said  that: 

No  legislation  could  add  to  or  diminish  the 
power  ...  (of  the  President  to  use  the  regu- 
lar armed  forces]  but  by  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing or  abolishing  altogether  the  army  and 
navy.*^ 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  "Steel 
Seizure"  case  that  the  President's  authority 
Is  at  Its  lowest  ebb  when  he  acts  in  opposi- 
tion to  oongressdonal  action.  It  does  nort  fol- 
low that  In  all  snioh  situations  the  congres- 
sional action  will  prevail.  In  this  respect  the 
"Steel  Seizure"  case  Is  hardly  on  point  when 
the  issue  is  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  abroad,  since  the 
case  Involved  a  domestic  aspect  of  the  pres- 
idential war  power  and  at  th<4t  a  domestic 
aspect  whloh  was  far  from  clear  even  In  the 
absence  of  limiting  congressional  legislation. 
In  many  ways  a  case  which  Is  more  on  point 
is  Meyers  v.  United  States  *"  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  struck  down  an  act  of  Congress 
which  sought  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  in  presidential  dec'slons  to  dls- 
mJse  certain  postmasters.  The  Court  held 
that  the  President's  removal  power  over  ex- 
ecutive agencies  was  an  exclusive  power 
even  though  the  Constitution  provider  for 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  on  the  InlUaJ 
appointment  and  even  though  the  experience 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been 
to  allow  congressional  exercise  of  the  removal 
power.  Another  Supreme  Court  case  suggest- 
ing limitations  on  congressional  authority  to 
limit  the  Independent  authority  of  the 
President  Is  Ex  Parte  MilUgan."  In  that 
case  Chief  Justice  Chase  pointed  out  that 
congressional  authority  did  not  extend  to 
Interference  with  presidential  command  de- 
cisions. According  to  the  Chief  Justice,  con- 
gressional authority. 

"Necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor  and 
success,  except  such  as  Interferes  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  and  the  conduct  of 
campaigns.  That  power  and  duty  belong  to 
the  President  as  commander  in  chief."  "* 

Although  this  statement  in  Ex  Parte  MUli- 
gan  deals  speciflcally  with  the  core  area  of 
command  decisions  In  the  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties which  is  one  of  the  strongest  areas  for 
exclusive  presidential  authority,  the  princi- 
ple that  there  are  some  areas  of  exclusive 
presidential  power  In  the  use  of  tl-f  Armed 
Forces  abroad  Is  clear.  In  fact,  this  principle 
eniunerated  in  Ex  Parte  Mllllgan  seems  more 
applicable  than  the  line  of  cases  growing  out 
of  the  undeclared  naval  war  with  Pranci 
which  are  suggested  to  be  Indicative  of  broad 
oongreeslonail  authority."  Although  Little  v. 
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Barreme.**  the  principal  case  In  this  series, 
applied  a  congressional  act  limiting  lawful 
naval  captures  during  the  war  rather  than  a 
presidential  interpretation  of  that  act,  the 
Issue  in  the  case  was  a  narrow  one  of  civil 
liability  for  damages  for  capture  and  deten- 
tion rather  than  the  validity  of  a  broad  re- 
striction on  Independent  presidential  au- 
thority. Moreover,  these  cases  Involved  an 
Issue  squarely  within  a  specific  grant  of  au- 
thority to  Congress.  That  is,  the  power  "to 
make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land 
and  Water.""  Under  the  circumstances  it 
baldly  seems  sxuprislng  or  relevant  that  a 
congressional  act  concerning  rules  for  cap- 
tures was  preferred  by  the  Court  to  a  presi- 
dential interpretation  of  that  Act. 

If  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  broad 
congressional  authority  to  limit  the  inde- 
pendent presidential  authority  to  commit 
the  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  abroad  are 
inconclusive,  at  least  one  astute  constitu- 
tional observer.  Professor  Qulncy  Wright  has 
unambiguously  urged  that: 

[I]f  he  considers  such  action  essential  for 
the  enforcement  of  acts  of  Congress  and 
treaties  and  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
and  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  obliged  by  the  Constitution  Itself 
to  use  his  power  as  commander-in-chief  to 
direct  the  forces  abroad,  and  this  duty  resting 
on  the  Constitution  Itself  cannot  be  taken 
sway  by  act  of  Congress." 

On  balance.  Congress  would  seem  to  have 
the  authority  to  limit  presidential  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  abroad  In  areas  which  fall 
within  exclusive  congressional  authority.  Us- 
ing my  earlier  test,  I  believe  that  Congress 
would  have  the  authority  to  prohibit  or  place 
restrictions  on  presidential  commitment  of 
regular  combat  units  to  sustained  hostilities 
abroad.  In  areas  which  do  not  fall  within  ex- 
clusive congressional  authority,  however,  it 
Is  unclear  whether  Congress  could  limit  pres- 
idential authority.  The  same  policies  which 
suggest  some  Independent  presldentlsil  au- 
thority also  suggest  that  except  In  extreme 
cases  of  presidential  abuse  Congress  should 
not  be  able  to  limit  such  authority. 

ni.  An  analysis  of  Current  Proposals  for 
Strengthening  the  Congressional  Role  In  the 
Use  of  the  Armed  Forces  Aoroad. 

The  prop>osals  for  strengthening  the  con- 
gressional role  In  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad  which  are  before  the  Committee.  S. 
731.  introduced  by  Senator  Javlts,  S.J.  Res. 
59.  Introduced  by  Seimtor  Eagleton,  and  S.J. 
Res.  18,  Introduced  by  Senator  Taft,  differ  in 
qieclflcs  but  are  similar  In  that  they  all  de- 
limit In  advance  the  Independent  authority 
of  the  President  to  commit  the  armed  forces 
to  hostilities.  The  purpose  of  these  Initiatives 
Is  commendable  In  seeking  to  clarify  the 
constitutional  balance  on  a  vital  Issue.  But 
to  the  extent  that  they  restrict  presidential 
authority  beyond  the  area  of  exclusive  con- 
gressional competence  they  are  of  doubtftil 
constitutionality.  To  use  8.  731  as  an  example> 
It  limits  Independent  presidential  authority 
to  four  categories.  Even  in  those  four  cate- 
gories presidential  authority  is  only  recog- 
nized as  Initial  and  "shall  not  be  sustained 
beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  their 
Initiation  except  as  provided  in  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  sustain  such  hos- 
tilities beyond  thirty  days,"  "■  But  the  Inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  President  Is  prob- 
ably substantially  broader  than  the  four 
categories  m  the  BUI.  Thus,  presidential  au- 
thority wovdd  also  seem  to  include  certain 
"low  level"  commitments  such  as  regional 
peacekeeping,  actions  in  defense  of  United 
States  Interests  In  free  transit  of  Interna- 
tional straits,  humanitarian  Interventions 
such  as  the  Stanleyville  operation,  defensive 
quarantines  such  as  were  Involved  In  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  and  the  commitment  of 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  pro- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Tided  that  such  commitments  stop  short  of 
the  commitment  of  regular  combat  units  to 
sustained  hostilities.  Though  some  of  these 
situations  might  be  brought  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bill,  most  seem  prohibited  or  at 
least  doubtful  in  the  absence  of  a  prior  dec- 
laration of  war.  In  attempting  to  restrict  the 
area  of  Independent  presidential  authority, 
then,  this  Bill  may  be  vmconstitutlonal.  Even 
If  the  Bill  is  constitutional,  it  seems  unwise 
to  enact  such  a  constitutionally  uncertain  re- 
striction. In  the  absence  of  greater  constitu- 
tional clarity  the  Bill  might  precipitate  a 
constitutional  crisis  between  Congress  and 
the  President  when  the  nation  can  least  af- 
ford it.  Since  the  area  la  one  regulated  in  gen- 
eral terms  by  the  Constitution,  It  may  be  un- 
vrtse  to  attempt  a  specific  oodlflcatlon  by 
statute. 

Regardless  of  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
stitutional Issues,  a  fundamental  objection 
to  proposals  which  seek  to  delimit  Independ- 
ent presidential  authority  Is  the  dlfllculty 
and  consequent  danger  in  attempting  to 
specify  in  advance  a  policy-responsive  divi- 
sion of  authority.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
difficulty  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  sev- 
eral Inltatives  hlstorlcaUy  within  Executive 
competence  which  would  be  prohibited  by 
these  proposals  In  the  absence  of  prior  con- 
gressional authorization.  By  way  of  Illustra- 
tion I  will  refer  to  the  specifics  of  the  care- 
fully drafted  S.  731,  but  each  of  the  parallel 
proposals  could  be  similarly  analyzed.  In  the 
absence  of  a  prior  declaration  of  war  S.  731 
would  prohibit,  among  others,  the  following 
kinds  of  presidential  initiatives:  hiunanltar- 
lan  Intervention  slmUar  to  the  Joint  United 
States -Belgian  operation  in  the  Congo  If 
the  intervention  were  not  for  the  protection 
of  United  States  nationals,"  an  attack  on 
United  States  Naval  vessels  In  transit  In  in- 
ternational straits  or  engaged  in  Innocent 
passage  In  the  territorial  sea,  a  threat  of  Im- 
minent attack  against  the  United  States  or 
United  States  forces  sImUar  to  that  facing 
Israel  prior  to  the  Six  Day  War,  collective  de- 
fense against  a  sudden  armed  attack  on  a 
nation  to  which  we  have  no  "national  com- 
mitment* (under  this  standard  President 
Truman  would  have  required  a  prior  declara- 
tion of  war  before  engaging  North  Korean 
forces  In  the  Korean  War  as  it  was  not  until 
1954  that  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
Korea  entered  into  force.  Since  we  have  no 
specific  defense  treaty  with  Israel,  or  for 
that  matter  with  Egypt,  a  paraUel  problem 
Is  not  impossible  under  present  conditions  in 
the  Middle  East.),  low  level  or  Intermittent 
counter-Intervention,  as  for  example  a  hyo- 
thetical  air  strike  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Jordanian  government  against  Syrian  tank 
columns  Intervening  In  the  recent  Jordan- 
Ian  Civil  War,  mUltary  hostiUtios  arising 
from  efforts  to  prevent  foreign  warships  from 
engaging  In  espionage  activities  within 
United  States  territorial  waters,  the  naval 
quarantine  of  Cuba  against  the  emplace- 
ment of  Soviet  IRBM's  if  "military  hostili- 
ties" were  necessary  to  maintain  the  quaran- 
tine (In  this  case  apparenUy  the  only  lawful 
route  for  the  Cuban  quarantine  of  1962  which 
the  President  could  rely  on  woud  have  been 
a  prior  declaration  of  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba!). 

In  addition  to  these  areas  which  seem 
fairly  clearly  to  require  a  prior  declaration 
of  war  under  the  bill,  a  large  numher  of  other 
areas  are  ambiguous.  For  example,  as  written 
the  Bin  might  require  a  prior  declaration  of 
war  In  order  for  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate In  a  United  Nations  or  OAS  peacekeep- 
ing operation,  to  participate  in  a  big  four 
peacekeeping  operation  in  the  Middle  East,  to 
proceed  in  hot  pursuit  of  attacking  forces, 
and  to  provide  military  assistance  advisory 
teams  In  Insurgency  settings.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  It  would  be  unwise  In  the  extreme  to 
deprive  the  President  of  needed  fiexlblllty 
In  the  many  sltuationa  such  as  these  which 


are  clearly  or  amblgoualy  prohibited  by  the 
Bill.  Even  If  It  Is  possible  to  seek  prior  con- 
gressional action  In  some  of  these  cases,  ttie 
Bill  does  not  make  adequate  provision  for 
fast  action  in  situations  in  which  Congresi 
is  not  in  session  (for  example  during  an  elec- 
tion year).  Moreover,  In  requiring  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  as  the  only  means  of  au- 
thorization for  categories  other  than  the  four 
listed,  the  Bill  rejects  the  constitutional  prac- 
tice which  properly  treats  any  specific  form 
ot  congressional  authorization  as  sufficient,  a 
practice  which  was  specifically  adopted  by 
the  Committee  during  the  National  Commit- 
ments Hearings .»  The  Bill  also  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1946  which  provides  that 
"[tlhe  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
require  the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Secvirlty  Coimcll  on 
its  call  in  order  to  take  action  under  article 
42  of  said  Charter  and  pursuant  to  such  spe- 
cial agreement  or  agreements  [an  Article  43 
agreement]  the  armed  forces,  faculties,  or 
assistances  provided  for  therein. .  .  .»*  Though 
no  Article  43  agreement  has  yet  been  con- 
cluded, the  recent  BrewHter  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  recommends  a 
renewed  effort  to  negotiate  such  an  agree- 
ment." In  light  of  the  critical  need  to 
strengthen  the  capa;blllty  of  the  United  Na- 
tions It  seems  unwise  to  discard  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  even  if  it  has  not 
yet  been  Implemented. 

S.  731  may  also  be  overly  restrictive  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  thirty  day 
limitation  and  the  appUcabUity  of  the  proce- 
dures for  expedited  consideration.  Inexplica- 
bly, the  commendable  procedure  for  expe- 
dited consideration  is  only  available  with  re- 
spect to  continuation  of  hoetUlties  within 
the  four  categories  of  initial  presidential  au- 
thority. Other  situations  would  not  even 
benefit  from  these  expedited  procedures  yet 
the  President  would  be  prohibited  from  act- 
ing even  on  an  emergency  basis  until  he  first 
secured  a  congressional  declaration  of  war. 
Even  in  the  areas  In  which  the  expedited 
procedure  Is  applicable.  Congress  may  still 
be  unable  to  affirmatively  act  within  30  days 
possibly  because  of  disagreement  about  the 
modalities  of  action  or  restrictions  on  the 
action  rather  than  because  of  any  disagree- 
ment about  whether  the  action  should  be 
taken.  The  BlU  would  also  remove  any  flex- 
ibility now  possessed  by  Congress  in  exer- 
cising discretion  about  the  advlsablUty  of  a 
full  congressional  debate  at  the  time  of  the 
action. 

These  examples  suggest  the  difficulty  if  not 
impossibility  of  satisfactorily  delinoitlng  Ex- 
ecutive authority  in  advance  (and  particu- 
larly of  satisfactorily  delimiting  it  In  ad- 
vance by  a  purpose  of  the  action  test ) .  Ef- 
forts to  delimit  In  advance  despite  these  dif- 
ficulties are  likely  to  lead  to  a  rigidity  which 
would  destroy  presidential  independence 
needed  for  the  management  of  crisis  situa- 
tions. Perhaps  for  these  reasons  the  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Affairs  last  summer  on 
SlmUar  i)roposals  then  pending  before  the 
House  largely  agreed  on  the  danger  of  ap- 
proaches which  sought  to  delimit  presiden- 
tial authority  in  advance  even  though  they 
disagreed  on  the  constitutional  implications 
of  such  measures." 

Finally,  though  the  congressional  Interest 
In  Improving  constitutional  processes  in  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  abroad  should  be  en- 
couraged, efforts  aimed  prlnclF)ally  at  re- 
stricting presidential  authority  in  advance 
may  prove  too  much.  Congress  already  has 
constitutional  authority  to  terminate  major 
hostilities,  at  least  where  such  hoetUlties  re- 
quire Initial  congressional  approval."  As 
such,  any  gain  from  restricting  presidential 
authority  or  from  an  automatic  30  day  au- 
thorization deadline  hardly  seems  worth  tha 
price.  Conversely,  as  a  result  of  his  power  as 
the  principal  representative  of  the  nation  In 
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ftweign  affairs  the  President  may  frequently 
be  In  a  position  to  precipitate  or  avoldi  war 
by  the  diplomatic  posture  which  he  selects. 
Prtor  to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
It  was  the  President  who  played  the  predom- 
inant role  In  war-f)eac8  decisions.  Aftef  the 
■ttack  the  congressional  declaration  of  war 
was  little  more  than  a  formality.  And  14  the 
European  theater  President  Roosevelt'^  de- 
cLBlon  to  convoy  allied  shipping  made  it  more 
likely  that  American  Armed  Forces  woujd  be 
attacked.  Similarly.  President  Truman'a  de- 
cision to  deploy  seven  divisions  In  Oeniiany 
or  the  recent  effort  prior  to  the  Six  Day  War 
to  Join  with  other  maritime  nations  to  pend 
shipping  through  the  Strait  of  Tlran  might 
have  precipitated  an  escalating  series  of 
events  making  congressional  action  Inevi- 
table. The  Issues  in  the  use  of  the  A^ed 
Forces  abroad  involve  a  process  of  decision 
ifither  than  a  single  commitment  decision. 
Control  of  this  process  requires  congressfonal 
Involvement  In  decisions  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  Initial  commitment  of  the  Ajmed 
Forces  to  combat.  A  vigorous  congressional 
Involvement  in  each  of  these  areas  ^uld 
probably  be  more  effective  than  rellanoB  on 
mechanical  tests  for  delimiting  presidential 
authority. 

rv.  Recommendations  for  Strength«ilng 
the  Congressional  Role  In  the  Use  of)  the 
Armed  Forces  Abroad.  I 

Strengthening  the  congressional  rolJB  In 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  abroad  Is  large- 
ly a  problem  In  achieving  balance  through- 
out a  range  of  decisions  from  the  decision 
to  make  a  national  commitment  to  the  de- 
cision to  terminate  hostilities.  Decisions  on 
any  one  Issue  may  be  predominantly  Execu- 
tive or  predominantly  congressional,  but  the 
overall  effect  must  be  to  reinforce  the  fianc- 
tlonal  strengths  of  each  branch  and  thf  cf- 
sentlal  partnership  between  both  braoisbes. 
The  starting  point  In  this  process 
decision  to  make  a  national  commitr 
Congress  should  play  a  major  role  In 
sldering  national  commitments  which 
subsequently  lead  the  nation  Into 
hostilities.  The  setting  of  national  priori- 
ties and  goals  Is  certainly  a  paradigm  inunc- 
tion of  the  more  broadly  based  Congr^. 

With  respect  to  decisions  to  commit}  the 
Armed  Forces  to  military  hostilities,  the 
President  should  seek  meaningful  congres- 
sional authorization  prior  to  the  com|mlt- 
ment  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  siKtained  Jnlll- 
tary  hostilities.  In  conflicts  like  the  Kcfrean 
War,  in  which  there  may  be  a  genuine  beed 
for  speed,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
submit  his  action  to  congressional  scrutiny 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  And  in  con^cts 
which  gradually  escalate,  the  dividing^  line 
for  requiring  congressional  authorizition 
might  be  the  Initial  commitment  to  ^m- 
bet  of  regiilar  U.S.  combat  units  as  suchJThe 
President  also  should  seek  congreeBlonaJ  in- 
volvement whenever  feasible  in  other  j  cir- 
cumstances and  should  not  rely  on  Exag- 
gerated claims  of  speed  or  secrecy.  In  any 
sustained  hostilities  the  President  Is  depend- 
ent on  congressional  cooperation  cmd  t<|  fail 
to  obtain  congressional  involvement  #hen 
such  Involvement  is  feasible  is  to  needlessly 
weaken  the  presidential  action  as  well  ^  to 
weaken  the  constitutional  structure.  For  its 
part,  when  considering  initial  commitment 
decisions  Congress  should  consider  carefully 
the  scope  of  Its  authoalzation  and  the  prob- 
able implications  of  its  action.  In  retroiect. 
althovigh  the  Tonkin  Gulf  ResolutionT was 
a  valid  congressional  authorization  fof  In- 
creased United  States  Involvement  la  the 
Indo-China  War,  the  unnecessary  8en4e  of 
urgency  surrounding  its  passage  and  the  am- 
biguity of  the  congressional  debates  suggest 
that  both  Congress  and  the  President  ^are 
responsibility  for  a  sloppy  exercise  of  con- 
gr«aional  authority."  In  thi^  respect  the 
standards  developed  for  such  authorization 
during  the  course  of  the  National  Comimit- 
ments  Hearings  are  a  useful  starting  point." 

It  seems  probable  that  In  a  post-Vlet*iam 


World  Congress  will  be  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  need  for  care  in  authorizing  sustained 
hostilities.  Even  so  it  might  be  helpful  In 
conflnnlng  the  congressional  role  in  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Armed  Forces  to  mili- 
tary hostilities  If  Congress  would  require  a 
report  from  the  President  whenever  there  is 
a  substantial  shift  in  the  deployment  of 
troops  abroad  or  a  commitment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  military  hostilities.  The 
reportmg  Idea  In  the  proposals  before  the 
Committee  and  in  H.J.  Res.  1,  which  is  the 
parallel  legislation  in  the  House,  Is  sound 
and  might  be  adopted  by  Congress  as  a  use- 
ful step.  Such  a  requirement  also  has  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  constitutional  and 
practical  dangers  in  efforts  to  delimit  presi- 
dential authority  in  advemce  while  operating 
to  trigger  congressional  action  where  needed 
and  to  hasten  an  orderly  common  law  growth 
in  the  division  of  authority  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  It  might  also  be 
useful  In  encouraging  greater  Executive  co- 
operation with  Congress  If  Congress  were  to 
adopt  expedited  procedures  for  the  authori- 
zation of  certain  kinds  of  non-major  hostil- 
ities. Senator  Douglas  suggested  such  pro- 
cedures at  the  time  of  the  constitutional  de- 
bate during  the  Korean  War  and  if  such 
procedures  were  carefully  safeg^uarded  to  as- 
sure meaningful  congressional  authorization 
they  might  encourage  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive."  Finally, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  concurrent  authority  to 
terminate  major  hostilities  Congress  should 
play  a  continuing  role  in  reexamining  major 
policy.  To  facilitate  this  role  it  might  be 
helpful  to  create  a  mechanism  for  continu- 
ing cooperation  between  Congress  and  the 
President  during  the  course  of  major  hostil- 
ities. For  example,  it  might  be  useful  to  en- 
courage periodic  meetings  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  congressional  leaders  during  the 
continuance  of  sustained  hostilities.  Simi- 
larly, it  might  be  useful  for  Congress  to  cre- 
ate new  machinery  to  facilitate  such  contin- 
uing communication  with  the  Executive.  One 
possibility  would  be  a  Joint  congresslcnal 
body  composed  of  appropriate  representatives 
from  the  l^jreign  Affairs,  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  Houses. 
Whatever  the  mechanism,  there  Is  a  major 
need  to  improve  the  communication  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  concerning  the 
exercise  of  the  war  powers.  I  would  also  urg^e 
the  Importance  of  congressional  oversight 
continuing  to  proceed  on  a  non-partisan 
basis. 

In  considering  proposals  for  strengthening 
the  congressional  role  In  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  abroad  Congress  should  not  let 
the  present  dissatisfaction  with  the  Indo- 
China  War  lead  to  a  proposal  which  may  al- 
ter the  proper  balance  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  The  Indo-China  War  will  come 
to  an  end,  but  the  need  for  balance  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress  will  continue.  In 
August,  1937  the  Young  Democrats  of  Amer- 
ica voted  unanimously  at  their  national  con- 
vention to  endorse  the  Ludlow  Amendment 
requiring  a  national  referendum  before  dec- 
laration of  a  foreigfn  war."  Five  years  later 
as  the  nation  fought  World  War  II  the  pro- 
posal seemed  strangely  dated.  History  teach- 
es that  we  tend  to  respond  to  past  problems 
rather  than  anticipate  future  dangers.  In  the 
long  run  a  commitment  to  a  balance  between 
congressional  and  presidential  authority 
seems  the  best  safeguard  to  avoid  this  trap. 

TOOTNOTES 

»  See  generally  on  the  constitutional  issues 
and  their  historical  background  Fulbright. 
American  Fcyreign  Policy  in  the  20th  Century 
Under  an  18th-century  Corutitution,  47 
coRNXLi,  V.Q.  1  (1961;  Kurland,  The  Im- 
potence of  Reticence,  1968  dtjki  l.j.  619; 
Moore,  The  National  Executive  and  the  Use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad,  21  naval  wab 
COLLEGE  REVTBw  28  (1969);  Moore,  "Congress 
and  the  Use  of  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad,"  In 


Congreas,  The  President,  and  the  War  Powers, 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Wo-' 
fionaZ  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  sisr  conc,  2d 
8K8S.,  (Comm.  Print  1970)  at  124;  Reveley. 
Presidential  War-Making:  Constitutional 
Prerogative  or  Usurpation?.  65  va.  l.  rev.  1243 
(1969) ;  Rogers,  "World  Policing  and  the  Con- 
stltution"  In  11  AiczKicA  looks  ahead  (World 
Peace  Foundation  1946) ;  Velvel,  The  War  in 
Vietnam:  Unconstitutional,  Justiciable  and 
Jurisdictionally  Attackable,  16  Kansas  l.  rev. 
449  ( 1968) ;  Francis  D.  Wormuth,  The  Vietnam 
War:  The  President  v.  The  Constitution  (an 
Occasional  Paper  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  1968);  Note, 
Congress.  The  President,  and  the  Power  to 
Commit  Forces  to  Combat,  81  harv.  l.  rev. 
1771  (1968);  Symposium,  The  Constitution 
and  the  Use  of  Military  Force  Abroad,  lo 
VA.  J.  iNT'L  L.  32  (1969);  U.S.  Commitments 
to  Foreign  Powers,  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  Senate  Resolution  151,  90th 
CONC,  1ST  sEss.  (Comm.  Print  1967) ;  Con- 
gress, The  President,  and  the  War  Powers, 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  91st 
coNO.,  2D  SEBS.,  (Comm.  Print  1970).  See  also 
Documents  Relating  to  the  War  Power  of 
Congress,  The  President's  Authority  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  War  in  Indochina, 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  9iBt 
CONG.,  2D  SESs.  (Comm.  Print  1970) . 

'  I  have  dealt  briefly  with  the  issues  sub- 
sumed under  headings  ni,  IV  and  V  in 
Moore,  "Congress  and  the  Use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Abroad,"  supra  note  1.  On  issues  I  and 
n  see  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  Senate  Resolution  151,  supra  note  1; 
Remarks  of  Senator  Fulbright,  97  Cono.  Rec. 
520  (1951). 

One  important  issue  has  been  quite  clearly 
defined.  That  issue  is  whether  the  President 
should  seek  the  advice  of  Congress  on  the 
question  of  sending  troops  to  Europe  now, 
or  whether  his  discretion  should  be  subject 
to  the  consent  of  Congress.  Apparently  the 
President  Is  agreeable  to  the  Idea  that  It  is 
proper  for  Congress  to  give  him  Its  advice 
about  this  question,  leaving  to  him  the  full 
responsibility  for  making  the  final  decision. 
He  is  not  willing,  however,  to  accept  the 
principle  that  the  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
necessary  to  validate  his  decision.  In  other 
words,  he  does  not  agree  that  his  decision 
In  this  matter  must  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Personnally,  I  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  President.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  minority  leader.  The  Congress 
has  the  right  and  power  to  raise  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  the  President  has  the  reepyonsi- 
billty  for  the  command  of  those  forces.  If  in 
the  exercise  of  his  best  judgment  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  requires  the  sending  of 
troops  to  Europe,  he  has  the  power  and  the 
duty  to  do  so.  Congress,  of  course,  can  refuse 
to  appropriate  the  money  for  the  troops  but 
that  is  a  decision  for  which  Congress  must 
take  the  responsibility.  In  the  long  run  deci- 
sions on  military  strategy  are  best  left  to  the 
Executive.  That  is  the  plain  intent  of  our 
constitutional  system.  It  would  be  dangerous 
for  our  future  welfare  to  change  the  under- 
lying principle  simply  because  a  strong  mi- 
nority or  even  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
may  lack  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Executive  in  some  particular  instance  sucb 
as  the  present  one. 

Id.  at  620-21.  See  also  S.  Res.  85  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  commit- 
ments to  foreign  powers. 

•  Madison's  notes  indicate  that  "Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  insert  'declare,' 
striking  out  'make'  war;  leaving  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks." 
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•niey  also  Indicate  that  Mr.  Elseworth,  wHo 
Initially  voted  against  this  motion,  changed 
Ills  vote  to  one  in  favor  of  the  motion  after 
•^e  remarks  by  Mr.  King  that  'make"  war 
jnlght  be  understood  to  'conduct'  it  which 
^ras  an  Executive  function.  .  .  ."  Notes  or 

DEBATES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  OF  1787 

REPORTED  BT  James  Madison  476  (Ohio  Uni- 
versity Press  1966) . 

•  One  authority  on  the  concept  of  war  in 
contemporary  history  and  international  law 
writes: 

The  laws  of  the  American  Constitution 
which  regulate  the  Initiation  of  war  ob- 
viously deal  with  war  in  the  formal  sense. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  only  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  President  has  been  recognized  the  right, 
exercised  frequently  in  the  paist,  to  utilize  the 
armed  forces  for  the  defense  of  national 
rights  and  interests,  which  In  many  instances 
gave  rise  to  a  waging  of  war  in  the  material 
sense.  Hence  the  legal  right  and  the  prac- 
tical power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  put  into  operation  the  country's 
armed  forces  outside  of  the  United  States 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dlscus- 
Bion.  The  question  at  stake  was  whether  or 
not  the  Presidential  use  of  armed  force  con- 
tradicted the  terms  of  the  Constitution  ac- 
cording to  which  only  Congress  was  entitled 
to  initiate  war. 

From  the  standpoint  of  modern  interna- 
tional law  the  competence  to  Initiate  war 
under  the  American  Constitution  must  be 
considered  differently  according  to  whether 
formal  or  material  war  is  concerned.  While 
the  comp>etence  of  the  Congress  to  Initiate 
war  Is  concerned  with  war  in  the  formal 
sense,  the  President,  owing  largely  to  his 
position  as  Commander-in-Chief,  is  en- 
titled, if  need  be,  to  engage  bis  military  forces 
in  material  war. 

L.  Kotsch,  the  concept  of  the  war  in  con- 
temporary history  and  International  law  62 
n.  73  (1956).  See  also  Potter,  The  Power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Utilize 
Its  Armed  Forces  Abroad,  48  AM.  J.  Int'l  L. 
458  (1954);  Note,  supra  note  1.  at  1774-75, 
1778-1794. 

That  the  framers  were  aware  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  declared  war  and  measures 
short  of  war  Is  suggested  by  the  prevalence 
of  hostilities  without  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  during  the  18th  Century.  A  study 
of  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  compiled  as  long  ago  as  1883,  indi- 
cates that  historically  the  nations  of  the 
world  had  frequently  utilized  the  power  to 
engage  in  hostilities  without  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war.  In  fact,  the  author  of  the 
study  f  oimd  that : 

Circumstances  have  occurred  in  which 
"declarations  of  war"  have  been  Issued  prior 
to  hostilities;  but  during  the  171  years  here 
given  (from  1700  to  1870  inclusive),  less 
than  ten  instances  of  the  kind  have  oc- 
ctirred.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  107  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  hostilities  have  been  commenced  by 
the  subjects  of  European  Powers  or  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  other  pow- 
ers without  declaration  of  war. 

KATTRICE,  HOSTILrrlES  WITHOtrT  DECLARATION  OT 

WAR  4  (1883) .  This  study  was  concerned  with 
oases  in  which  hostilities  were  commenced 
prtor  to  formal  declara/tlon  of  war,  and  the 
number  of  cases  In  this  study  in  Which  there 
was  never  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  sub- 
stantially lower. 

•  See  the  list  of  Instances  of  \ise  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  abroad  from  1798-1970 
In  Background  Information  on  The  Use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, Subcommittee  on  National  Secvulty 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  91st  Cong.. 
2d  Bess.  (Comm.  Print  Rev.  1970) ,  at  60.  Ap- 
pendix n. 


•  Id.  at  54-67. 

T  Senator  Douglas,  however,  presented  a 
paper  to  Congress  on  the  oonst^tutional  basis 
for  the  President's  aatlon  in  using  armed 
forces  to  r^>el  the  attacks  against  South 
Korea  In  which  he  concluded  that  despite  the 
absence  of  congressional  authorization  the 
President's  action  was  "In  thorough  harmony 
with  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution"  and  "In  line  with  sound 
historical  precedent."  Douglas,  The  Consti- 
tutional and  Legal  Basis  for  the  President's 
Action  in  Using  Armed  Forces  to  Repel  the 
Invasion  of  South  Korea,  96  Cong.  Rec.  9647, 
9649  (1950). 

•Note,  supra  note  1,  ait  1794-©8. 

•See  Moore,  The  National  Executive  and 
the  Use  of  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad,  supra 
note  1,  at  32. 

"See  Wright,  The  Power  of  the  Executive 
to  Use  Military  Forces  Abroad,  10  Va.  J.  Int'l 
L.  43  49  (1969). 

"  See  generally  A  Brief  on  S.  731,  To  Make 
Rules  Respecting  Military  Hoatilitiet  in  the 
Absence  of  a  Declaration  of  War,  Cong.  Rec. 
p.  5247  (March  6, 1971). 

"UJ8.  Const.,  Art.  118. 

"See  Has  v.  -nngy  (The  Eliza)  4  UJ3.  (4 
Dall.)  36  (1800) ;  'I\albot  v.  Seeman  (The  Ship 
Amelia),  6  UJ3.  (1  Cr.)  1  (1801);  Uttle  v. 
Barreme  (The  Flying  Pish) ,  6  VS.  (2  Cr.)  169 
(1804). 

"  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 
yer, 343  U.S.  579  (1962). 

«  Id.  at  634,  637. 

"/d.  at  593,  610. 

"See  I  Mark  DeW.  Howe,  Jtjstick  Oltveb 
Wendell  Holmes  26  ( 1967) . 

u  Act  of  September  16,  1940  (54  Sta/t.  888, 
886). 

»83  Stat.  469  (1969). 

'°  Q.  Wright,  The  Control  op  American 
Foreign  Relations  308  (1922). 

»  Wright,  supra  note  10,  at  46.  The  rtate- 
ment  in  Professor  Wright's  context  is : 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  It  be- 
longs to  the  President  himself  to  determine 
the  exigencies  In  which  a  call  for  the  militia 
under  the  congressional  act  of  1792  is  jus- 
tlflable,  and  the  same  principle  would  seem 
to  apply  to  uses  of  the  regular  forces  if,  as 
was  assumed  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, as  Commander-in-Chief  he  uses  them 
for  necessary  defense  of  the  territory  and 
probably  other  purposes  such  as  protection  of 
citizens  abroad.  President  Fillmore,  like  all 
other  presidents  except  Buchanan,  insisted 
that  the  Constitution  Itself  granted  the  Pres- 
ident power  to  utilize  the  regular  armed 
forces,  even  though  power  to  call  forth  the 
militia  depended  upon  congressional  delega- 
tion. "Probably,"  he  added,  "no  legislation 
could  add  to  or  diminish  the  power  thus 
given  but  by  Increasing  or  diminishing  or 
abolishing  altogether  the  army  and  navy." 
The  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  long  practice, 
has  siistained  this  position  In  the  Neagle. 
Debs  and  other  cases. 
Id. 

»272  U.S.  52  (1926) .  This  case  is  also  cited 
by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  the  "Steel  Seiziire"  case  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  case  in  which  presidential  actions 
Incompatible  with  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress were  nevertheless  upheld.  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579,  634 
at  638  n.  4. 

«»71U.S.  (4  Wall.)  2  (1886). 

«  Id.  at  139.  (Opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Justices  Wayne,  Swayne,  and  MUler) . 

»  See  A  Brief  on  S.  731,  supra  note  11.  at 
S.  2529. 

"  (The  Flying  Pish) ,  6  VS.  (2  Cr.)  169 
(1804). 

"  VS.  Const.,  Art.  I  :  8. 

"Q.  Wright,  supra  note  20,  at  307  (em- 
phasis added) .  On  the  same  page  Wright  re- 
iterates that: 

By  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  or  refxisal 
of  supplies.  Congress  nUght  seriously  inyialr 


the  de  facto  power  of  the  President  to  per- 
form these  duties,  but  it  can  not  limit  hla 
legal  power  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  em- 
ploy the  means  at  bis  disposal  for  these 
purposes. 

Id.  at  307  n.  93.  Elsewhere  Wright  makes  the 
same  point  equally  forcefully: 

[A]utborlty  supported  by  practice  shows 
that  the  President  has  Independent  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  employ  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  at 
home  or  abroad  except  as  restricted  by  inter- 
national law,  in  time  of  peace  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  treaties,  to  protect  officers  of  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  obstruction  of  na- 
tional functions,  to  protect  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  of  American  citizens,  to  pre- 
vent foreign  aggression  and  to  protect  incho- 
ate interests  of  the  United  States  abroad; 
and  in  time  of  war  to  prosecute  campaigns, 
to  compel  subnUsslon  of  the  enemy  and  to 
govern  occupied  territory.  It  Is  true  that  Con- 
gress can  authorize  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  either  by  Declaration  of  War  or  by 
Joint  Resolution  in  time  of  peace  and  the 
President  is  bound  to  execute  such  declara- 
tion or  resolution,  but  Congress  can  not  Im- 
pair the  concurrent  power  of  the  President  to 
authorize  the  use  of  forces  as  given  by  the 
constitution. 

Wright.  Validity  of  the  Proposed  Reservationa 
to  the  Peace  Treaty,  20  Col.  L.  Rev.  121.  135- 
36  (1920)  (emphasis  added) .  And  in  speaking 
of  a  proposed  reservation  to  the  Peace  Treaty 
which  would  have  provided  that  "Con- 
gress . .  .  imder  the  constitution  has  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States."  Wright  says:  "[t]he  flrst 
part  Is  merely  declaratory,  the  second  un- 
constitutional." Id.  at  134. 

Writing  In  1929  Professor  Westel  WlUough- 
by  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  said: 

There  has  been  no  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  time  of  war,  to  send  troops 
outside  of  the  United  States  when  the  mili- 
tary exigencies  of  the  war  so  require.  This 
he  can  do  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  his  discretion  In  this 
respect  can  probably  not  be  controlled  or 
limited  by  Congress. 

ITT  W.  Wllloughby.  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States  1567  (2d  ed.  1929). 
Profeasor  Wllloughby  goes  on  to  say: 

As  to  his  constitutional  power  to  send 
United  States  forces  outside  the  ooxintry  in 
time  of  peace  when  this  Is  deemed  by  him 
necessary  or  expedient  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving or  advancing  the  foreign  Interests  or 
relations  of  the  United  States,  there  would 
seem  to  be  equally  Uttle  doubt,  although  It 
has  been  contended  by  some  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  discretion  can  be  limited  by 
congressional  statute.  That  Congress  has  this 
right  to  limit  or  to  forbid  the  sending  of 
United  States  forces  outside  of  the  country 
in  time  of  peace  has  been  asserted  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Ex-Secrstary  Root. 
It  would  seem  to  the  author,  however,  that 
the  President,  under  his  powers  as  Oom- 
mander-ln-Chlef  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
his  general  control  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  has  this  discretionary 
right  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  congreaalonal  con- 
trol. EJspeclally,  since  the  argument  of  the 
court  in  Myers  v.  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  character  of  the  execu- 
tive power  vested  In  the  President,  and,  ap- 
parently, the  authority  impliedly  vested  in 
him  by  reason  of  his  obligation  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executsd.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  predict  that,  should  be  ques- 
tion be  presented  to  it,  the  Supreme  Court 
will  so  hold.  Of  course.  If  this  sending  is  in 
pursuance  of  express  provisions  of  a  treaty, 
or  for  the  execution  of  treaty  provisions,  the 
sending  could  not  reasonably  be  subject  to 
oonstltutlonal  objection. 
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Id.  a.  Fulbrlght,  supra  note  1. 

The  source  oi  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  is  Presidential  powei .  This 
proposition,  valid  In  our  own  time,  la  c  ertaln 
to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  com^Ung 
In  the  decades  ahead.  .  .  . 

As  Commandor-ln-Chlef  or  the  prmed 
forces,  the  President  has  full  responsibility, 
which  cannot  be  shared,  for  military  deci- 
sions In  a  world  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween safety  and  cataclysan  can  be  at  mat- 
ter of  hoTirs  or  even  minutes.  , 

Id. at,  2,3. 

»  Section  1(c)  of  the  Bill. 

""As  to  the  permissibility  of  hximinltar- 
lan  Intervention  under  International  liw  see 
generally  LllUch,  Forcible  Self-Help  by  States 
to  Protect  Human  Rights,  63  Iowa  L.  R^v.  325 
(1967);  Moore.  The  Control  of  Foreignjlnter- 
ventUm  in  Internal  Conflict,  9  Va.  J.  llntl  L. 
206.261-64  (1969). 

"  See  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Coi 
on  Foreign  Relatioru,  90tr  Cong.,  ii 
National  Commitments  25  (No.  797. 
1967) .  "The  committee  does  not  bellei^e  that 
formal  declarations  of  war  are  the  onlM  avail- 
able means  by  which  Congress  can  authorize 
the  President  to  Initiate  limited  or  general 
hostilities."  Id.  Constitutional  scholars  are 
In  substantial  agreement  with  this  prlpclple. 
See,  e.g.,  Reveley,  supra  note  1  at  12891 

^isgstat.  619-21  (1945).  J 

"  See  "Controlling  Conflict  In  the  1970's." 
The  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Atsocia- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Policy  Panel  on 
Uultilateral  Alternatives  to  Unilateryil  In- 
tervention 41  (1969)  (The  Panel  was  dhalred 
by  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.) . 

•*  See,  e.g..  Congress,  The  President,  and 
the  War  Powers,  supra  note  1,  at  23-2S  (Mc- 
George  Bundy) .  36,  38.  49  &  77  (W.  T.lMalll- 
son,  Jr.).  45,  50.  56-68.  79  (Alexanaer  M. 
Blckel),  58,  74  &  75  (WUUam  D.  Roge^) ,  89 
(James  MacOregor  Bums),  130  (Johli  Nor- 
ton Moore),  135-37  (Abram  Chaye4)  310 
(John  R.  Stevenson),  216  (William  H jRehn- 
qulst).  304  (Nicholas  de  B.  Katzenbacti ) .  On 
the  constitutional  Issues  Professor  Miallison 
expressed  doubts  about  the  constitutionality 
of  such  proposals  and  Professor  Blckel  sup- 
ported the  constitutionality  of  sue*  pro- 
posals. See  id.  at  38,  49  &  77  (Professdr  Mal- 
llson)  and  at  50  (Professor  Blckel).      { 

"It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Artlfcles  of 
Confederation  assigned  the  Congrets  the 
power  to  determine  "on  peace"  as  welj  as  on 
war.  Yet  at  the  Constitutional  Con^ntlon 
a  motion  by  Mr.  Butler  "to  give  the  legisla- 
ture [the]  power  of  peace,  as  they  were  to 
have  that  of  war,"  failed  of  adoption.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gerry  who  seconded  tie  mo- 
tion suggest  that  the  delegates  e:^ected 
that  the  Senate  rather  than  the  Congress 
would  make  decisions  "on  peace."  pflobably 
through  the  treaty  power  which  wbs  the 
usual  technique  for  concluding  formatly  de- 
clared wars.  See  Notes  or  Dsbate  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  its?  Rkpor|xd  bt 
James  Madison  477  (Ohio  UnlversltJ  Press 
1966). 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  legal  eflect  of 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  see  Mooie,  The 
National  Executive  and  the  Use  of  The  Armed 
Forces  Abroad,  supra  note  1,  at  36-37  tc  38  n. 
16.  And  with  respect  to  the  constitutional 
Issues  In  the  Cambodian  Incursion  seeiMoore, 
Legal  Dimensions  of  the  Decision  to  I  Inter- 
cede in  Cambodia,  66  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  3$,  61-72 
(1971).  I 

"See  Report,  National  Commitments, 
supra  note  31,  at  26.  J 

n  See  Douglas,  supra  note  7,  at  464^. 

I  submit,  moreover,  that  we  of  th^  Con- 
gress could  make  It  easier  for  the  Pr^ldent 
to  consult  us  m  the  event  of  such  a  nfitlonal 
emergency,  and  to  share  any  attendant  re- 
sponsibility, by  so  revising  our  rul^s  that 
congressional    action   in   such   mattei^   can 


be  speeded  up.  The  HovioC,  for  example, 
might  waive  for  this  range  of  subjects  the 
formal  engrossing  of  a  bill  and  the  Senate 
could  for  such  Issues  permit  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture to  come  more  quickly  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  petition. 
Id. 
•See  84  Cong.  Rec.  2055  (1939). 


GENCXJIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  like  other 
Senators,  I  have  been  at  the  receiving 
end  of  a  stream  of  mail  in  (^position  to 
Senate  approval  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Many  of  the  letters  make  it  ap- 
parent that  much  misinformation  about 
the  treaty  is  being  distributed  to  well- 
meaning  citizens. 

I  had  no  idea,  however,  of  the  extreme 
to  which  this  campaign  had  gone  imtil 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  high  school 
student  in  Cleveland,  stating  that  his 
history  teacher  was  offering  15  points 
of  extra  grade  credit  "for  each  reply 
from  our  lawmakers  to  letters  urging 
them  to  work  against  it."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  with  the  names  of 
the  teacher  and  student  deleted. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Prank  Chtjrch. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Snt:  I  am  a  student  at  Brush  High 
School,  In  the  South  Eucild — Lyndhurst 
school  system.  My  history  teacher  Is  so  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  passa^  of  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Treaty  that  he 
has  promised  fifteen  points  of  extra  grade 
credit  for  each  reply  from  oxir  lawmakers  to 
letters  urging  them  to  work  against  It. 

For  example,  he  quotes  Congressman  Nixon 
(1951)  as  saying,  "The  major  objection  to 
the  treaty  Is  that  its  provisions  vrould  not 
apply  to  the  persecution  of  political  minori- 
ties In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  the 
treaty.  In  Its  present  form,  grants  far  more 
power  to  the  International  organization  (The 
United  Nations)  than  the  United  States 
should  agree  to  .  .  .  You  can  be  sure  that 
in  view  of  these  objectionable  features,  I 
shall  continue  to  opp>oee  the  Genocide  Treaty 
In  Its  present  form."  Prom  this,  I  sur- 
mise that  he  Is  In  favor  of  prosecuting  the 
Soviet  Union  under  this  treaty.  If  ratified. 
However,  as  I  understand  It,  he  feels  It  is 
wrong  for  the  United  States  to  be  tried  under 
this  treaty  for  our  actions  In  Vletixam. 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  only  one  side  of 
the  issue.  Therefore,  I  feel  my  classmates' 
opinion  Is  valueless  to  our  lawmakers.  How 
can  I  go  about  obtaining  Information  that 
will  present  both  sides  of  the  argiunent? 
Yours  truly. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  a  student  from 
Cleveland,  with  the  name  similarly  de- 
leted, who  clearly  is  after  those  15  extra 
points  of  grade  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  Although,  as  a  high  school  soph- 
omore, I  have  no  say  In  the  government  of 
our  country,  I  will  be  able  to  vote  In  6  years 
and  I  am  concerned  with  what  Is  happening 
In  my  country  today.  I  have  been  law-abiding 
all  my  life,  and  have  had  contempt  for  the 


campus  radicals  and  revolutionaries  who 
want  to  wreck  everything.  But  when  I  hear 
of  things  like  the  Genocide  Treaty,  I  some- 
times wonder  If  they  are  right. 

Twenty  years  ago  President  Nixon  said  that 
he  would  never  support  the  treaty  in  its 
present  form.  The  treaty  has  not  been 
changed  at  all.  People  such  as  Frank  E.  Hol- 
man,  George  A.  Finch,  Orle  L.  Phillips,  and 
Eberhard  Deutsch  have  been  opposed  to  the 
treaty.  1  am  opposed  to  it  because  it  does 
not  anywhere  set  out  to  do  what  It  Is  sup- 
posed to.  Nowhere  does  It  define  genocide  as 
the  destruction  of  a  people  or  race,  as  any 
decent  person  would  be  opposed  to,  but  it 
sets  up  a  world  tribunal  which  would  be 
able  to  judge  domestic  acts.  This  seems  to  me 
ridiculous.  We  do  not  have  world  govern- 
ment. Nations  should  take  care  of  their  own. 

Under  this  treaty  any  nation  would  be  able 
to  accuse  virtually  any  soldier  of  war  crimes. 
For  Instance,  Lt.  Calley  would  have  been 
tried  by  this  world  tribunal.  Speaking  of  the 
Calley  trial,  I  think  It  Is  dlsgiistlng  the  way 
the  bin  was  reintroduced  when  the  American 
public  was  busy  with  the  trial.  I  would 
really  like  to  know  what  possible  reasons 
there  would  be  for  this  treaty,  and  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this  matter. 
Thank  you. 


Mr.  cnXTRCn.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  history  teacher  should  be  re- 
minded that  his  function  is  to  present 
both  sides  of  an  Issue  to  his  students  to 
enable  them  to  arrive  at  judgments 
themselves.  And  further  I  believe  that 
all  of  our  citizens  should  be  encouraged 
to  weigh  both  sides  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention issue  before  accepting  much  of 
what  has  been  put  out  about  this  treaty. 


CONSULTATIONS  WITH  MEXICO'S 
PRESIDENT  LUIS  ECHEVERRIA. 
FINANCE  MINISTER  MARGAIN. 
AND  BUSINESS  LEADERS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13-16,  I  traveled  to  Mexico  City  where  I 
consulted  with  the  President  of  Mexico, 
His  Excellency  Luis  Echeverrla;  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Hugo  B.  Margain; 
and  the  American  oCQclal  community 
headed  by  our  distinguished  Ambassador 
Robert  H.  McBride. 

I  consulted  also  with  leaders  of 
Mexico's  business  community,  at  a  mag- 
nificent dinner  at  the  home  of  Bruno 
Paglial. 

And,  I  attended  also  a  breakfast  hosted 
by  Alfredo  Santos,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Mexico.  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  President,  Minister  Margain  and 
my  hosts  for  their  unexampled  courtesy 
and  hospitality. 

I  spoke  publicly  before  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  at  a 
large  luncheon  gathering. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  found 
United  States-Mexican  relations  to  be 
excellent  and  that  a  highly  constructive 
continuing  dialog  between  our  two  coun- 
tries makes  possible  the  sensible  solution 
of  problems  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect 
and  good  will.  The  most  notable  recent 
example  is  the  outstanding  cooperation 
which  the  Mexican  authorities  have  been 
giving  the  United  States  In  the  common 
fight  against  drugs. 
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I  also  found  Mexico's  President  and  his 
administration  to  be  energetic  and  fully 
determined  to  improve  further  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Mexican  people 
by  fvu-thering  industrialization  and  In- 
creasing output  as  well  as  insuring  an 
equitable  distribution  of  this  output.  To- 
ward these  ends,  the  administration  of 
President  Echeverrla  Is  promoting  a  pro- 
gram of  exchange  of  technicians  with 
six  countries  including  the  United  States. 
This  technical  exchange  will  complement 
the  inflow  of  technology  and  training  ac- 
cruing from  the  activities  of  private  for- 
eign enterprise  in  Mexico.  In  turn,  the 
administration  of  President  Echeverrla 
is  looking  toward  the  broader  distribu- 
tion of  ownership  in  corporations  to  the 
Mexican  people  as  a  way  toward 
strengthening  the  ongoing  democratic 
system  as  well  as  the  vigorous  capital 
markets  of  Mexico.  In  all  my  conversa- 
tions with  Mexico's  leaders,  I  emphasized 
the  importance  of  acceptable  foreign 
private  Investment  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
all-important  transfers  of  technology 
and  know-how. 

I  also  found  an  awareness  among 
Mexican  leaders  of  the  potential  new 
role  Mexico  could  play  in  developing  eco- 
nomic integration  in  Latin  America  look- 
ing toward  the  eventual  formation  of  a 
Latin  American  Common  Market.  I  em- 
phasized that  self-help  efforts  toward 
greater  economic  integration,  I  felt, 
would  be  favorably  received  in  the  United 
States. 

I  had  the  strong  feeling  that  President 
Echeverria  looked  favorably  on  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  moving  to 
establish  a  regional  approach  to  indus- 
trialization and  endeavoring  to  rational- 
ize the  Latin  American  system  of  indus- 
trial production.  As  is  widely  recognized, 
the  fragmented  production  of  the  same 
products  by  many  coimtries  does  not  lead 
to  eflBciency  of  production  or  the  most 
fruitful  use  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources. 

President  Echeverria's  position  on  ac- 
celerating the  Integration  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  clearly  stated  in  his  Inaugural 
message  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  De- 
cember 1, 1970.  He  said: 

Latin  American  Integration  calls  not  only 
for  the  union  of  markets  but  also  for  that  of 
our  productive  potential.  We  must  create 
large-scale  economies  that  will  make  the  most 
complex  Industries  profitable  and  competi- 
tive in  the  world  markets.  We  shall  propose 
the  establishment  of  multinational  enter- 
prises that  will  Integrate  the  Initiatives  of 
our  Investors,  utilize  the  raw  materials  of 
various  countries,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
most  advanced  techniques  and  Institutional 
sources  of  International  credit.  At  the  same 
time,  we  shall  also  propose  the  creation  of 
multinational  research  centers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Echeverria 
administration  and  the  enlightened  Mex- 
ican business  community  which  has  done 
so  much  to  build  a  stable  and  prosperous 
Mexican  democracy  will  increasingly 
turn  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Latin  America  and  assume  a  leader- 
ship role  in  developing  Latin  American 
integration. 
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In  all  my  conversations,  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  concern  over  the  pro- 
tectionist mood  In  the  United  States 
as  evidenced  by  the  near  congressional 
passage  of  the  Mills  bill  In  1970.  The 
reason  for  Mexico's  concern  is  evident 
since  in  recent  years,  two-thirds  of  Mex- 
ico's exports  by  value  went  to  the  United 
States.  In  1970,  the  UjS.  trade  surplus 
with  Mexico  reached  $482  million,  an 
increase  of  $61  million  over  the  1969 
surplus  of  $421  million.  I  am  convinced 
that  continued  access  of  Mexican  prod- 
ucts to  the  American  market  Is  the  key 
element  In  maintaining  the  excellent 
state  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

In  turn,  suiy  swjtion  by  the  United 
States  to  restrict  the  access  of  Mexican 
exports  to  the  U.S.  market  would  run 
counter  to  the  determined  effort  which 
the  Echeverria  administration  Is  making 
to  promote  exports  and  would  create 
serious  friction  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Mexico  would  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles and  shoes  and  any  changes  in  U.S. 
law  which  would  restrict  the  market 
access  of  the  products  of  Mexican  border 
industries.  Since  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  trade  surplus  approaching  a  half 
billion  dollars  annually  out  of  a  total 
trade  of  some  $3  billion— there  should  be 
considerable  sympathy  in  the  United 
States  for  Mexico's  position. 

While  in  Mexico  City,  I  explored  with 
Mexican  business  leaders  the  tyr^e  of 
relationship  they  wished  to  see  evolve 
over  time  with  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  business  leaders  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  which  would 
accord  Mexico's  production  special  access 
to  the  U.S.  market.  I  believe  that  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  such  a  special 
relationship  will  be  heightened  consid- 
erably if  the  generalized  preferences 
scheme  falls  of  passage  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress ;  or  if  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket fails  to  accord  Mexican  and  other 
Latin  American  products  greater  and 
nondiscriminatory  access  to  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

In  all  my  talks  with  Mexico's  leaders 
and  with  the  press,  I  emphasized  that 
resolution  of  the  textile  issue  with  Japan 
is  a  must  If  there  is  to  be  any  forward 
movement  in  U.S.  trade  policy.         

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  I  mside  before  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  on 
Pan  American  Day  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  New  Pouct  for  the  Amzbicas 
(An  addrese  by  Senator  Javits,  a  member  of 

the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  this  groat 
capital  of  Mexico;  but,  today,  It  is  partic- 
ularly an  honor  to  have  been  Invited  to  give 
an  addrees  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  Pan- 
American  day.  In  our  preoccupations  with  the 
Immediate  Issues  of  the  day,  we  sometimes 
tend  to  overlook  that  the  present  Inter- 
Amerlcan  regional  system  Is  the  oldest  Inter- 


national organization  in  existence  today,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  con- 
vened by  Simon  Bolivar  one  htindred  and 
forty-five  years  ago.  Then  on  April  14,  1890, 
the  First  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  created  the  International  Union 
of  American  Republics. 

Leaving  the  past,  let  me  turn  to  1971  which 
may  prove  to  be  a  watershed  year  for  the 
world. 

The  negotiations  going  on  In  Europe  toward 
the  expansion  of  the  Common  Market  will 
determine  the  shape  of  EJurt^e  few  the  rest  of 
this  century  as  will  the  shifting  patterns  of 
relations  between  East-West  Europe  that 
have  come  to  be  characterized  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany-USSR's  OstpoUtlk. 
There  Is  mov'jment  toward  the  Integration  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  Into  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  In  the  United  Nations,  the  Sec- 
ond Development  Decade  has  been  launched 
which  looks  ambitiously  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  social  and  economic  plight  of 
two-thirds  of  mankind.  Latin  America  gives 
evidence  of  a  new,  almost  revolutionary  mood. 
And  the  United  States,  because  of  the  costly 
and  long-term  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
Indochina  gives  evidence  of  a  nascent  isola- 
tionism which  could  set  back  the  cause  of 
world  organization  for  world  peace  by  dec- 
ades. 

The  portents  of  a  new  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous Isolationist  mood  In  the  United  States 
are  already  clearly  evident,  particularly  In 
foreign  economic  policy. 

In  1970,  the  forces  of  protectionism,  but- 
tressed by  even  the  Administration's  sup- 
port of  rigid  quota  legislation  for  man-made 
and  woolen  textiles,  almost  succeeded  In 
passing  the  most  restrictive  trade  legislation 
since  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  This  legisla- 
tion in  addition  to  legislating  new  quotas  on 
textiles,  shoes  and  glycene  would  have  froaen 
Into  law  the  now  Administratively  deter- 
mined quotas  on  oil  and  meat  In  addition  to 
opening  the  door  to  quotas  on  literally  hun- 
dreds of  additional  products.  That  a  devastat- 
Ing  trade  war  was  narrowly  averted  In  1970  is 
an  understatement. 

In  1971.  the  forces  of  protectionism  remain 
strong,  the  destructive  textile  and  apparel 
dispute  with  Japan  continues  to  run  Its  dan- 
gerous course,  the  authorization  bills  for 
multinational  financial  institutions  Includ- 
ing the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
face  trouble  despite  the  recent  elevation  of 
such  distinguished  leaders  as  President  Ortiz 
Mena  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  extend  gen- 
eralized, non-reciprocal  tariff  preferences  to 
developing  countries  faces  a  long  and  dlfBcult 
road  ahead. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  looking 
Increasingly  Inward  both  In  reaction  to  the 
Vietnam  neurosis  and  to  an  economic  re- 
cession affects  seriously  our  relations  with 
Latin  America.  The  citizens  of  my  country 
today  are  less  enthusiastic  about  undertak- 
ing foreign  commitments  anywhere  In  the 
world — be  they  military  or  economic — than 
they  were  ten  years  ago  when  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  launched.  And  as  Is  to  be 
expected,  this  mood  of  weariness  and  un- 
ease Is  being  felt  In  the  Congress  with  i?reater 
force  perhaps  than  It  Is  being  felt  In  the 
Executive   Branch. 

Even  If  tiie  United  States  does  cough 
the  bone  that  is  Vietnam  out  of  Its 
throat  in  the  near  fut\ire,  the  vrorld  must 
be  aware  that  only  the  passage  of  time  will 
heal  tihe  spirit  of  the  North  American  people. 
This  mood.  In  turn,  will  decisively  Influence 
the  legislative  concerns  of  the  nation's  law- 
makers and  In  turn  Influence  the  program 
and  policy  Initiatives  of  the  NUon  Adminis- 
tration. 
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When  a  country  faces  difficulties,  Itl  Is  a 
logical  response  for  other  countries  t«  at- 
tempt to  exploit  perceived  wealuiess.  iThls 
can  take  the  form  of  construction  of  piill- 
tary  facilities  where  they  should  not  be 
constructed;  or  the  excessive  maneuvering 
In  the  textile  dispute;  or  the  slighting  of 
n,S.  interests  In  Europe  as  the  negotiations 
looking  toward  the  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  go  forward.  Such  policies  ^hlch 
seek  unduly  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation 
and  a  world  leader  axe  a  serious  mlstike — 
since  they  may  trigger  a  resjxjnse  by  th^  Ad- 
ministration, by  the  Congress,  or  by  the:  clti- 
eens  of  the  U.S.  that  could  work  to  the  (detri- 
ment of  long-term  relationship'?.  ] 

It  Is  also  not  productive  for  natloils  to 
have  policy  expectations  In  respect  tq  the 
United  States  that  do  not  take  accoui^t  of 
the  existing  mood.  As  Indicated.  pai$t  of 
this  existing  mood  Is  that  the  United  States 
Is  overextended  and  overcommltted  inj  the 
world.  It  is  only  the  minority  who  \«|ould 
draw  the  finer  distinction  which  vslould 
acknowledge  that  our  overcommitment  to 
Southeast  Asia  la  perhaps  matched  by  our 
undercommltment  to  Latin  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  over  time  our  fofelgn 
policy  priorities  will  be  re-ordered.  Over  time 
the  United  States  will  come  to  give  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  the  priority  that 
they  already  today  rightfully  deserve.  To|glve 
one  specific  example.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  a  better  balance  would  develop  between 
Administration  and  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  special  interest  groups 
such  as  the  cattleman's  lobby,  the  Interests 
of  other  supplying  nations,  and  the  Interests 
of  Latin  American  states  In  shipping  |nore 
meat  to  the  United  States.  The  latter  Is 
f\illy  consistent  with  the  consumer  Interest 
In  the  United  States.  In  making  this  s^te- 
ment.  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  only 
talking  about  the  Administration  beaause 
we  In  Congress  also  have  a  heavy  respxjnsl- 
blllty.  However^  If  the  Administration  bows 
to  the  pressure  of  any  special  interest  gfloup. 
It  Is  going  to  be  more  difficult  for  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  forward-looking  position. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  in  those  areas 
where  quotas  are  felt  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  Increasingly  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  should  give  developing 
countries  preferential  consideration  ^hen 
country  quota  allotments  are  made. 

Tlmee  of  difficulty  are  also  times  of  op- 
portunity, and  the  United  States  and  I^tln 
America  have  the  opportunity  to  build  a  new 
relationship  of  equals — a  relationship  based 
on  mature  partnership.  The  foundatlone  of 
this  new  relationship  have  already  been  laid 
tn  the  two-way  street  consultations  In  the 
CLAP;  In  the  first  Regular  Session  of  the 
OAS  General  Assembly  which  is  today  ui«ler- 
way  In  Costa  Rica;  In  the  drawing  up  of 
the  Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar  and  the  lO.S. 
response  to  this  Consensus;  In  the  N^xon 
Administration's  correct  response  to  ;  the 
election  of  a  Marxist  oriented  Govemi^ent 
In  Chile  and  of  course  In  the  close  jand 
evolving  relationships  between  the  Unilted 
States  and  Mexico. 

United  States-Chilean  relations  do  de^rve 
special  mention.  It  Is  clearly  in  the  Unjlted 
States  and  Chilean  Interest  to  maintain 
Chile  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  aiid  I 
would  even  suggest  that  there  may  ^  a 
slmUarlty  of  long-term  U.S.  and  Chilean 
Interests  that  should  not  be  obsciiredl  by 
the  short-term  Issues  of  the  day.  The  In(ter- 
Amerlcan  system  In  turn  should  serve  4s  a 
buffer  toward  the  end  of  Insuring  thatlthe 
democratic  and  Intellectual  leadershlpi  In 
Chile  Is  not  lost  and  that  relations^  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Chile  are  i  not 
unnecessarily  exacerbated. 

I  have  a  similar  attitude  toward  the  lilll- 


tary  dictatorships  In  Central  and  South 
America.  The  long-term  community  of  In- 
terest we  have  with  these  countries  miist 
transcend  the  more  Immediate  day-by-day 
political  considerations,  and  the  OAS  again 
must  be  the  buffer  to  carry  up  through  until 
free  Institutions  are  again  attained.  Yet  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  essential  free- 
doms have  been  abrogated. 

Turning  to  the  foreign  economic  policy,  I 
am  encoiiraged  by  the  foundations  that  have 
been  laid  in  the  field  of  trade — particularly 
as  they  relate  to  the  intensive  consultations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  a  new  OAS  mechanism.  However, 
a  key  trade  Issue  remains  and  it  Is  emerging 
as  the  most  critical  and  central  problem  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
I  refer  to  the  U.S.  pledge  to  extend  general- 
ized trade  preferences  to  the  semi-manufac- 
turers and  manufacturers  of  the  developing 
world. 

The  Nixon  Administration  should  submit 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress.  Nothing  will 
be  gained  if  the  submission  Is  delayed  and 
much  could  be  lost — Including  the  credibility 
of  a  major  U.S.  commitment. 

In  the  U.S.  Congress  the  main  roadblock  to 
the  passage  of  a  generalized  preferences 
scheme  Is  the  climax  engendered  by  unre- 
solved textile  Impasse  with  Japan.  It  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  this  problem  is 
capable  of  prompt  resolution  If  there  is  give 
and  take  on  both  sides.  Chairman  Mills  has 
now  paved  the  way  for  a  permanent,  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  settlement  by  showing  to  the 
world  through  the  unilateral  offer  of  the 
Japanese  textile  industry  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  reach  agreement.  The  Administration 
should  now  follow  the  lead  opened  up  and 
the  Japanese  should  recognize  that  only  if 
they  agree  to  a  formula  or  restraint  that  per- 
mits our  President  to  offer  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  a  better  deal  than  they  obtained 
from  Chairman  Mills  will  it  be  possible  to 
break  the  Impasse. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress  would  act 
on  the  international  commitment  made  by 
the  United  States  In  regards  to  authorizing 
U.S.  participation  In  a  world-wide,  non-dis- 
criminatory, non-reciprocal  preferences 
scheme  for  the  developing  world  if  they 
realized  the  stakes. 

This  Is  particularly  the  case  now  that  the 
European  Economic  Community  will  put  Its 
scheme  into  effect  as  of  July  1  of  this  year. 
Failure  of  the  United  States  to  act  would 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  Europeans  who 
still  favor  proliferating  preferential  arrange- 
ments with  Africa  including  reverse  prefer- 
ences which  work  to  the  detriment  of  Latin 
American  and  U.S.  exports.  It  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  favor  a  trading 
world  characterized  by  regional  trading  blocs 
and  growing  protectionism.  And  it  would 
damage  United  States'  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping world.  These  factors  are  not  In  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  or  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  If  the  full  case  Is 
effectively  made.  I  think  the  Congress  would 
not  opt  for  the  wrong  road. 

If  the  generalized  preferences  legislation 
does  not  begin  to  move  through  the  Congress 
this  year,  its  chances  of  securing  passage  In 
1972 — an  election  year — would  be  diminished, 
and  who  knows  what  1973  holds.  And  the 
longer  the  United  States  marks  time  in  terms 
of  Its  foreign  economic  policy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  that  the  countries  of  the 
European  Common  Market  will  go  regional 
and  Inward  looking. 

The  Eiirop«an  Common  Market  Is  already 
well  down  the  road  toward  the  creation  of 
a  preferential  trading  system  with  states 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  selected 
African  states  in  open  violation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) . 
If  the  Common  Market  does  not  phase  out 


the  reverse  preferences  now  being  accorded 
It  under  such  treaties  as  the  Yaounde  Con- 
vention, It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
U.S.  and  Latin  America  to  forge  closer  trad- 
ing ties.  In  turn.  If  the  talks  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Common  Market  do 
not  succeed.  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can states  will  be  exploring  the  possibility 
of  establishing  closer  trading  ties  by  a  Free 
Trade  Area,  Common  Market  or  other  means. 

Before  turning  to  the  Issue  which  many 
regard  as  the  issue  of  the  hotu-,  aUow  me  to 
say  a  word  about  Integration.  I  fully  share 
the  sentiments  of  President  Echaverrla  who 
stated  In  Tijuana  on  December  29,  1969 
that: 

"We  have  learned  that  It  Is  erroneous  to 
think  that  communities  were  formed  by  self- 
ish and  Isolated  individuals.  It  is  also  wrong 
to  think  that  countries  are  capable  of  living 
in  a  state  of  self-sufficiency  and  national  self- 
ishness. The  Interdependence  among  coun- 
tries is  an  undeniable  fact.  No  country  In  the 
world  can  prosper  without  the  collaboration 
of  others.  That  is  why  we  should  definitely 
forget  competition  and  think  always  in  terms 
of  cooperation  and  eqxiallty." 

The  new  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  recently  echoed  this 
theme  In  Buenos  Aires  by  remarking  that 
"Latin  American  failure  in  respect  to  Inte- 
gration is  surprising  considering  the  imlv«f- 
sal  trend  In  the  world  "pointing  out  that 
"economic  Integration  la  the  most  feasible 
means  of  resolving  external  strangulation 
and  successfully  combating  the  lack  of 
dynamism  of  the  Latin  American  econ- 
omies .  . ." 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  slow  progress  In 
Latin  American  Integration  In  turn  contrib- 
utes to  the  relative  decline  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  In  world  markets,  to  the  Ineffec- 
tive use  of  resources  and  productive  capacity 
and  finally  to  the  status  of  Latin  America  In 
the  world.  I  would  hope  that  Latin  America 
would  take  the  steps  necessary  to  Implement 
the  ambitious  Int^ratlon  goals  set  forth  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  American  States  at 
Punte  del  Este  In  1967. 

The  role  of  private  foreign  Investment  In 
Latin  America  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
questions  of  the  day,  and  one  that  must  move 
toward  resolution.  It  Is  a  primary  area  where 
the  lack  of  a  logical,  coherent  policy  works 
to  the  detriment  of  Latin  American  growth 
objectives.  This  "no  policy"  approach  or 
"highly  restrictive  policy"  approach — such  as 
the  one  Just  developed  by  the  countries  of 
the  Andean  group — not  only  Impedes  foreign 
capital  flows,  but  also  threatens  to  exacer- 
bate the  economic  and  political  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  turn,  if  private  foreign  capital  Is  In- 
creasingly scared  off  at  the  same  time  that 
public  aid  flows  are  declining.  It  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  coimtrles  of  Latin 
America  to  reach  the  rates  of  economic 
growth  and  job  creation  necesssiry  to  meet 
the  burgeoning  needs  of  their  people. 

I  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  imderstand 
why  the  countries  of  the  world  that  have  gone 
to  such  great  pains  to  bring  order  to  and 
regulate  their  trade  relations,  their  Interna- 
tional currency  flows  and  their  public  aid 
flows  tolerate  a  world  of  "no  policy"  in  the 
Increasingly  vital  area  of  private  capital  flows. 
The  result  is  that  some  Investors  take  im- 
proper advantage  of  their  host  governments, 
some  host  governments  take  unfair  advantage 
of  the  foreign  investor  and  a  general  state  of 
confvislon  and  misunderstanding  prevails. 

As  is  well  known,  uncertainty  Is  an  anath- 
ema to  private  capital  flows — ^be  these  flows 
to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  or  to  pro- 
ductive Investments  In  Latin  America.  The 
figures  on  private  foreign  Investment  in  Latin 
America  are  beginning  to  reflect  this  un- 
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certainty.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
]j«s  reported  that  the  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  by  U.S.  afiUlates  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  the  year  Increased  only  slightly  In 
1970  to  $2.0  billion  and  are  expected  to  de- 
cline slightly  to  H,9  billion  In  1971.  In  every 
other  area  In  the  world,  on  the  other  hand, 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  by  n.S. 
tfflllates  Increased  at  a  faster  rate  for  these 
two  years.  In  turn,  net  capital  outflows  from 
the  United  States  to  Latin  America  declined 
<lr&matlcally  in  1969  falling  to  $271  mUllon 
from  the  1968  level  of  $477  million.  There  Is 
%  tragedy  Inherent  In  these  flgvires  In  terms 
of  economic  growth  and  employment  and  In 
terms  of  meeting  the  goals  set  forth  by  the 
United  Nations  In  the  Second  Development 
Decade. 

Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  unique 
In  Latin  America  In  having  developed  a  for- 
eign Investment  policy.  Mexico  has  an- 
nounced the  rules  of  the  game,  the  rules  of 
the  gtune  are  open  for  discussion  and  there 
la  give  and  take  between  the  Govemn^nt  of 
Mexico  and  private  foreign  Investors;  and  I 
feel  that  this  has  helped  contribute  to 
Mexico's  impressive  rate  of  economic  growth 
over  the  past  15  years. 

For  example,  estimates  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  of  VS.  affiliates  In  Mexico 
Indicate  an  increase  of  44  percent  in  1970  over 
1969  and  a  further  Increase  of  19  percent 
K  projected  for  1971.  In  dollar  terms,  this 
means  that  U.S.  aflUlates  will  spend  $303 
million  In  1970  and  $362  million  In  1971.  Net 
capital  outflows  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  In  turn  are  expected  to  reach  $93 
million  In  1969  as  compared  to  $63  million 
in  1968. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  of  mutual 
Interest  to  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  to  convene  a  high-level  meeting  that 
would  look  toward  the  evolution  of  a  con- 
tinent-wide foreign  investment  policy  which 
must  safeguard,  of  course,  the  sovereign 
rights  of  each  country.  Perhaps  such  a  meet- 
ing could  then  commission  a  small  group  of 
Americans  (North  and  South)  of  unimpeach- 
able repute  who  are  representative  of  the 
entire  Inter-American  system  thoroughly  to 
review  this  matter  with  a  view  toward  de- 
fining the  role  of  private  foreign  Investment 
and  foreign  capital,  technological  and  mana- 
gerial inputs  required  by  Latin  America  over 
the  next  decade.  These  men  would  be  free  to 
work  without  preconceived  notions  as  to 
what  conclusions  and  policy  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made.  This  definition  of  need 
could  then  help  determine  the  type  of  for- 
eign Investment  policy  which  should  be 
adopted  and  the  type  of  mechanism  that 
should  be  established  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  desired  goals.  Then  a  small  working 
group  might  be  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Center  of  Inter-American  Relations  to 
prepare  proposals  looking  toward  a  future  re- 
lationship with  the  OAS  through  the  CIAP 
mechanism  and  with  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bank. 

Again,  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
problem  suggests  the  establishment  of  a 
more  permanent  mechanism  than  the  highly 
ueful  ad  hoc  meetings  that  have  been  held 
In  MedelUn  and  Rome  where  Latin  American 
Investment  problems  were  discussed  by  pub- 
lic and  private  representatives  of  both  host 
and  donor  nations.  It  is  my  view  that  a  mul- 
tilateral mechanism  to  set  forth  and  help 
enforce  principles  and  guidelines  of  behavior 
by  investor  and  host  has  never  been  more 
essential  If  the  law  of  the  Jungle  is  not  to 
take  over  in  investment  matters — with  all 
the  sad  consequences  this  would  entail  for 
International  and  Inter-American  relations. 

The  more  advanced  countries  of  Latin  Am- 
erica also  are  facing  another  major  policy 
dilemma.  Even  In  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  have  shown  a  consistently  high 


rate  of  economic  growth,  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  continue 
to  stalk  the  land.  There  are  two  points  of 
pressure  developing  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica— ^there  Is  the  pressure  on  the  cities  as 
they  seek  to  absorb  Increased  population  re- 
sulting from  high  rates  of  population  growth 
In  addition  to  the  movement  of  persons  from 
the  land  to  the  cities;  and  then  there  are  the 
pressxires  of  increasing  population  on  the 
limited  usable  land  areas  In  the  rural  areas. 

That  there  Is  a  connection  between  these 
points  of  pressure  and  the  agricultural  pol- 
icies followed  by  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  clear.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  In  the  drive  to  Industrialize  their  econ- 
omies, many  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
have  Ignored  their  agriculture  at  great  cost. 
A  weak  agricultural  sector  forces  many  coun- 
tries to  Import  food  products,  causing  a  sig- 
nificant drain  on  foreign  exchange.  Tight 
foreign  exchange  situations  In  turn  limit  a 
country's  ability  to  Import,  to  both  equip 
and  feed  industrial  plants.  In  turn,  under- 
investment in  agriculture  contributes  to  the 
push  of  rural  populations  to  the  cities  which 
are  incapable  of  generating  sufficient  Jobs. 

The  fact  that  these  pressures  persist  and 
perhaps  are  even  increasing  in  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  including  those  which  have 
shown  a  sustained,  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  suggests  strongly  that  a  high  rate  of 
economic  growth  cannot  be  the  end  of  pol- 
icy. Rather,  the  objective  of  a  high  rate  of 
economic  growth  must  combine  with  the 
policy  objective  of  diffusing  the  fruits  of  this 
growth.  In  Income,  more  evenly  throughout 
the  nation.  As  the  economic  pie  grows,  pol- 
icy makers  must  increasingly  be  concerned 
that  this  pie  ends  up  In  more  mouths  If 
healthier  social  structures  are  to  be  built  and 
democratic  Institutions  are  to  be  sustained. 

The  areas  where  considerably  more  em- 
phasis should  be  given  throughout  Latin 
America  which  would  contribute  to  a  broader 
diffusion  of  the  fruits  of  economic  growth: 

(1)  The  development  of  more  efficient  sys- 
tems of  installment  credit  which  would  open 
the  door  to  more  persons  In  terms  of  home 
ownersfhip  and  ownership  of  consumer 
durables; 

(2)  The  broader  distribution  of  ownership 
In  corporations  to  the  people  through  the 
development  of  healthier  capital  markets 
Including  stock  markets; 

(3)  Greater  efficiency  In  retailing; 

(4)  Better  quality  and  health  controls  and 
such  controls  Increasingly  determine  export 
performance  and  export  sales. 

The  lesson  that  we  have  learned  In  the 
advanced  nations  In  the  Industrial  world — 
and  that  Japan  Is  Ju»t  learning — is  that 
man  does  not  live  by  ONP  alone.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  economic  and  political 
policies  now  apparently  being  followed  by 
some  countries  of  the  hemisphere  which 
concentrate  on  redistributing  the  existing 
economic  pie  to  the  neglect  of  a  larger  and 
more  equitably  distributed  ONP  do  not  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  their  citizenry. 

I  would  not  want  to  conclude  an  address 
in  this  beautiful  and  friendly  city  without 
saying  a  few  words  about  the  state  of  United 
States  relations  wtlh  Mexico.  Never,  I  am 
told  by  both  my  Mexican  and  my  American 
friends,  have  these  relations  been  better  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  Although  there 
are  problems  between  us,  our  two  govern- 
ments have  managed  to  establish  a  continu- 
ing dialogue  with  each  other  which  makes 
possible  constructive,  sensible  solutions  of 
these  problems  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect 
and  good  will.  A  noteable  example  Is  the  out- 
standing cooperation  which  the  Mexican 
authorities  have  been  giving  the  United 
States  in  the  common  fight  against  drugs. 
The  widespread  use  of  drugs  is  one  of  the 
most   agonizingly   difficult   problems  which 


American  society  must  deal  with,  and  all 
Americans  are  grateftil  for  the  help  which 
Mexico  has  been  giving  us  In  this  dUBcuIt 
struggle. 

The  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  In 
which  we  are  solving  this  and  other  problems 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  relationship 
which  Is  founded  on  resrpect  for  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  dignity.  In  fact,  the  mature 
pfirtnershlp  which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  kind  of  relationship  which  the  United 
States  wishes  to  establish  with  all  of  Latin 
America. 


ANNUAL  ELECTRONIC  SURVEIL- 
LANCE REPORT  AND  WIRETAP 
INVB8TIQATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  19,  1968.  at  7:14  p.in..  President 
Johnson  signed  Public  Law  90-351,  the 
"Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968." 
Title  m  of  the  1968  act.  which  I  spon- 
sored and  which  dealt  with  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance,  represented 
the  culmination  of  an  attempt,  over  the 
past  40  years,  embracing  approximately 
50  bills,  resolutions  and  Joint  resolutions, 
to  arm  law  enforcement  with  a  sorely 
needed  tool  to  combat  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized crime.  District  Attorney  Prank 
S.  Hogan,  who  has  been  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  district  attorneys  for 
over  27  years,  has  aptly  discribed  this 
tool  as:  "the  single  most  valuable  weap- 
on In  law  enforcement's  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime." 

Title  m  of  Public  Law  90-351  has  now 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  of  3  years.  At 
first,  it  was  not  used  on  the  Federal  level, 
since  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  then  At- 
torney General  that  electronic  surveil- 
lance was  "neither  effective  nor  highly 
productive,"  New  York  Times,  May  19, 
1967,  p.  23,  col.  1.  Since  January  of 
1969,  however,  title  m  has  been  used  on 
the  Federal  level,  and  from  January  of 
1969  through  March  of  1971.  315  court- 
approved  surveillance  orders,  including 
extensions,  have  been  executed.  All  but 
12  produced  incriminating  evidence.  As  a 
result,  over  900  persons  have  been  ar- 
rested, and,  so  far,  100  of  these  individ- 
uals have  been  convicted.  Additional  con- 
victions will  undoubtedly  result  as  other 
defendants  among  those  arrested  are 
brought  to  trial.  No  case  has  yet  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  am  encour- 
aged that  the  lower  Federal  courts  have 
twice  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
the  basic  scheme  of  the  act.  District  At- 
torney Hogan's  characterization  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  on  the  local  level  is 
fast  proving  true  on  the  Federal  level, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  reject- 
ing a  motion  to  strike  title  m  from  the 
1968  act  by  a  record  vote  of  68  to  12  is 
being  vindicated  in  practice. 

Mr.  President,  when  title  m  was  en- 
acted In  1968,  seven  States,  including  Ari- 
zona. Greorgla,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Nevada,  New  York,  and  Oregon,  had 
State  level  legislation  which  dealt  with 
wiretapping  or  electronic  surveillance 
and  authorized,  under  vanning  standards, 
the  issuance  of  court  orders  for  surveil- 
lance in  criminsd  investigations.  My  re- 
search indicates  that  19  States,  including 
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Colorado,   Florida.   Kanaas,   Minn 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire.  New  Je; 
Ohio.    Rhode    Island,    South    Da! 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  now 
such  legislation  and  that  the  maj 
of  it  was  patterned  after  title  mj  At 
least  one  of  these  post-title  HI  statiites. 
moreover,  has  been  sustained  in  a  pub- 
lished opinion  agsiinst  constitutional]  at- 
tack   in    the    State    courts.    Stat0i    v. 
Christy,  112  N.J.  Super.  48.  270  A  2d|306 
(1970)).  These  developments,   too.  | are 
heartening.  If  we  can  on  the  Federal  and 
State  level  arm  our  police  with  the  tools 
they  so  sorely  need.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  arrest  and  reverse  the  growth  of!  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  under  title  18,  Undted 
States  Code,  section  2519,  proseciitors 
who  seek  and  judges  who  issue  surveil- 
lance orders  under  the  1968  act  o^  Its 
counterparts  on  the  State  level  are'  re- 
quired to  file  detailed  statistical  reports 
In  January  of  each  year  with  the  Adqiin- 
strative  Office  of  the  UJS.  Courts  and  in 
April  of  each  year,  the  Director  of,  the 
Administrative  Office  is  required'  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  and 
analysis  of  the  data  contained  in  t|iese 
reports.  These  public  disclosure  pflovl- 
sions  reflect  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1968  that  public  accounting  Is 
essential  to  any  system  of  the  limited  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  techniques. 
Public  support  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  wiretap  and  bug — even  uftder 
coiut  order — can  only  be  obtained  where 
the  public  is  responsibly  Informed  oi  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  use.       I 

Mr.  President,  the  1970  annual  rejport 
has  just  been  released  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office.  Because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  these  ma|ters 
of  late,  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  aimi- 
marlze  for  the  Senate  and  comment  on 
the  basic  data  In  the  report.  [ 

This  Is  the  third  report  submitted!  un- 
der title  m.  It  covers  the  period  Irom 
January  1.  1970,  to  December  31.  19T0.  It 
Indicates  that  during  this  period  597  ap- 
plications for  orders  were  made  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  Judges.  Of  these  applica- 
tions, 183  were  signed  by  Federal  judges, 
and  414  were  signed  by  State  judgei  Of 
the  414  State  orders,  215  or  52  percent 
were  issued  in  New  York,  while  132  or 
32  percent  were  issued  in  New  Jersey. 

The  597  applications  filed  during!  the 
12  months  of  1970  compare  with  the  304 
applications  filed  In  1969  and  174  filed 
in  last  6  months  of  1968.  On  the  fed- 
eral level,  the  increase  from  33  In  1969 
to  183  in  1970  reflects  the  growth  in  the 
Department  of  Justice's  drive  against  or- 
ganized crime.  Federal  organized  crime 
strike  forces  are  now  in  operation  In 
cities  throughout  the  Nation.  On  the 
State  level,  the  increase  from  269  in  1969 
to  414  in  1970,  reflects  the  implemanta- 
tion  of  new  laws  in  several  States,  pri- 
marily in  New  Jersey.  In  1969,  onlfir  45 
applications  were  made  in  New  Jetsey; 
in  1970,  the  flgrire  rose  to  132,  of  v^ch 
the  State  attorney  general's  office  ac- 
coimted  for  82  in  its  increased  organized 
crime  efforts. 

On  the  Federal  level,  of  183  auljhor- 
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ized  intercepts,  180  were  installed  and 
43  extensions  were  granted.  The  183  au- 
thorizations were  granted  for  an  average 
length  of  17  days;  the  extensions  for  an 
average  of  9  days.  The  State  picture  var- 
ied. In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  of  the 
82  authorized  intercepts  of  the  attorney 
general's  office,  82  were  installed  and  19 
extensions  were  granted.  The  82  author- 
izations were  granted  for  an  average 
length  of  16  days;  the  extensions  for  19 
days. 

In  1970,  of  the  583  applications  that 
resulted  in  an  intercept,  539  involved  a 
telephone  wiretap,  21  intercepts  used  a 
nonconsensual  listening  device,  such  as 
a  microphone.  In  23  requests,  both  a  tele- 
phone wiretap  and  a  microphone  were 
used  for  the  interception. 

The  report  does  not.  of  course,  include 
data  on  either  the  so-called  national 
security  or  domestic  security  use  of  wire- 
taps or  listening  devices.  In  the  national 
security  area  the  use  of  these  tech- 
niques. I  should  like  to  emphasize,  was 
first  begim  as  a  result  of  a  May  21,  1940, 
memorandum  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  Attorney  General  Robert 
Jackson,  later  Mr.  Justice  Jackson.  In 
the  domestic  security  area,  this  practice 
was  first  begvm  as  a  result  of  a  July  17, 
1947.  memorandum  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark, 
later  Mr.  Justice  Clark.  In  both  areas. 
it  has  been  continued  in  each  admin- 
istration and  by  each  Attorney  General 
thereafter.  No  reports  in  either  of  these 
two  areas  are  required  under  the  1968 
act,  however,  since  the  Congress  in  the 
1968  act  did  not  wish  to  limit  in  any 
fashion  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces  to  respond  to 
either  foreign  powers  or  clear  and  pres- 
ent domestic  threats  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation.  See  18  U.S.C.  2511(3);  14 
Congressional  Record  S6245-46 — daily 
edition  May  23,  1968.  Nevertheless,  the 
President  recently  commented  on  the 
number  of  wiretaps,  indicating  that  none 
are  currently  in  operation,  while  the 
number  nmning  at  any  one  time  in  re- 
cent years  has  not  exceeded  50.  In  the 
early  1960's,  the  figure  was  100.  What  the 
scope  of  the  President's  constitutional 
power  is  in  this  area  is  a  question  the 
Congress  did  not  reach  in  1968,  and  which 
is,  I  note,  now  in  the  lower  Federal 
courts  winding  its  way  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  See  United  States  v.  Keith,  No. 
71-1105  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  decided  April  8.  1971. 

The  oftpnses  specified  in  the  applica- 
tions summarized  in  the  1970  report 
covered  a  wide  range  of  criminal  activi- 
ties. Several  broad  categories  of  crime, 
however,  predominated:  Arson  13; 
bribery,  16;  drugs,  127;  extortion,  17; 
gambling,  326;  homicide,  20;  larceny,  31; 
and  robbery,  13. 

The  locations  of  the  interceptions  au- 
thorized included  203  residences,  163 
apartments,  39  multiple  dwelling,  122 
business  locations,  and  30  business  and 
living  quarters. 

The  character  of  the  interceptions 
were  also  described  in  the  reports.  In 
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1969.  the  average  intercept  involved  116 
persons  and  641  Intercepts,  of  which  252 
or  39  percent  were  incriminating.  In  1970, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  average  intercept 
involved  44  people  and  655  intercepts,  of 
which  295  or  45  percent  were  incriminat- 
ing. With  more  experience,  therefore,  it 
seems  apparent  that  the  intercepts  are 
becoming  more  discriminating,  a  de- 
velopment that  works  well  both  for 
privacy  and  justice. 

In  certain  areas,  however,  the  picture 
is  even  better.  In  1970,  for  example,  on 
the  Federal  level,  the  average  intercept 
touched  on  57  persons  and  embraced  821 
intercepts,  of  which  571  or  69  percent 
were  incriminating,  while  in  New  Jersey, 
in  the  Interceptions  conducted  by  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general,  42  persons 
were  involved  and  294  intercepts  were 
made,  of  which  237  or  80  percent  were 
incriminating. 

The  total  costs  of  each  intercept — 
manpower  and  equipment — ranged  from 
a  low  of  $14  to  a  high  of  $146,300,  with 
the  average  national  Intercept  running 
$5,524,  and  the  average  Federal  inter- 
cept nmning  $12,106.  These  figures  alone 
should  do  a  great  deal  to  put  into  con- 
text people's  fear  of  excessive  use  of 
these  techniques.  Most  police  agencies 
including  the  Federal,  simply  do  not 
have  the  manpower  and  other  resources 
to  conduct  widespread  surveillance. 

Most  of  the  cases  in  which  there  were 
interceptions  reported  are,  of  course,  still 
under  investigation  or  are  awaiting  trial. 
Nevertheless,  the  reports  indicate  that  a 
total  of  1,874  arrests  have  been  made 
as  of  December  31,  1970.  This  figure 
compares  favorably  with  the  625  arrested 
in  1969.  Supplementary  court  action  re- 
ports dealing  with  intercepts  first  re- 
ported in  1969  were  also  filed  for  53  per- 
cent of  the  1969  intercepts.  Others  are 
coming  in  periodically.  A  total  of  31  trials 
and  70  convictions  have  occurred.  One 
motion  to  suppress  has  been  granted,  one 
withdrawn,  25  are  pending,  and  25  have 
been  denied.  These  figures,  too,  say  a 
great  deaJ  about  the  judgment  of  those 
who  say  that  these  techniques  are  not 
effective  or  that  they  will  be  subject  to 
widespread  abuse.  As  the  experience 
is  beginning  to  develop,  it  shows  clearly 
how  important  convictions  can  be  ob- 
tained without  an  undue  invasion  of 
privacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  it  Is  not  proper  to  draw  too  many 
conclusions  from  wholly  statistical  in- 
formation. Nevertheless.  I  am  moved  to 
point  out  and  to  emphasize  that  this 
data  does  not  support  the  position  of 
those  who  fought  the  enactment  of  title 
m  and  would  now  sedt  its  repeal  or 
substantial  modification.  The  opponents 
of  this  legislation  predicted  widespread 
and  promiscuous  use  of  wiretaps  and 
bugs  by  law  enforcement  authorities. 
They  are  being  proven  wrong.  They  said 
it  was  neither  effective  nor  highly  pro- 
ductive. Now  they  &re  being  made  to  eat 
their  words.  I  would  hope,  too,  that  when 
they  make  new  and  equally  sweeping 
predictions  and  charges  today  that  the 
Senate   and  the  Nation  will  remember 
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that  their  track  record  does  not  warrant 
paying  close  attention  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  frank  to  admit  that  I  sense  a  cer- 
tain public  concern  about  wiretapping. 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  warrants 
It.  I  assure  the  Senate,  too,  that  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  watch  carefully 
the  implementation  of  this  statute  on 
the  Federal  and  State  levels.  When  and 
If  abuses  occur,  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  see  to  it  that  those  respon- 
sible are  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law  and  shall  seek  from  time  to  time 
to  have  appropriate  inquiries  made  to 
verify  that  abuses  are  or  are  not  taking 
place  and  to  bring  to  the  public's  at- 
tention how  well  or  ill  these  teclmiques 
for  the  investigation  of  crime  serve  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  in  this  context,  therefore,  that  I 
should  like  to  Inform  the  Senate  that  I 
have  directed  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair  and 
which  has  legislative  oversight  in  the 
area  of  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance, to  begin  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  law  and  prac- 
tice on  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  The 
Attorney  General  has  informed  me  that 
he  will  extend  to  the  subcommittee  every 
possible  assistance,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  examination  could  mature  Into 
public  hearings  by  early  fall.  There  Is  a 
need  here  for  a  public  review  of  the 
facts— all  of  the  facts.  Hopefully,  these 
hearings  can  bring  out  those  facts.  I  in- 
tend to  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  see  to 
it  that  they  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  sm  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  myself,  copies  of  the  three  Pres- 
idential memorandums,  a  staff  memo 
summarizing  the  developments  of  the  law 
In  this  area,  certain  simimary  charts  con- 
tained in  the  1970  Annual  Surveillance 
R^jort,  and  excerpts  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  news  conference. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Exhibit  No.  1] 

April  28,  1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attornet  General:  I  write  to 
solicit  your  cooperation  In  a  study  of  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures. 

As  I  am  sure  you  swe  aware,  I  sponsored 
the  enactment  in  1968  of  title  m  of  Public 
Law  90-351.  which  deals  with  wiretapping  and 
other  forms  of  electronic  surveUlance.  out 
of  the  deeply  held  desire  both  to  strength- 
en law  enforcement  and  to  protect  the 
legitimate  need  for  privacy  of  our  Nation's 
citizens.  Title  n  of  Public  Law  90-351  wUl 
have  been  effective  for  a  period  of  three  years 
on  June  19  of  this  year,  a  period  during  which 
it  has  been  utilized  on  the  federal  level  for 
aVi  years  and  In  which  the  legislatures  of 
12  of  our  states  have  enacted  comparable 
local  legislation.  I  note,  too,  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal 
and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and 


Electronic  Surveillance,  established  by  title 
m  and  recently  strengthened  by  Public  Law 
91-644,  will  come  Into  operation  In  June  of 
1973  to  review  the  operation  of  title  in  and 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  two 
years  thereafter.  It  Is  appropriate,  therefore, 
now  that  we  are  at  approximately  the  half- 
way mark  of  the  Initial  six-year  Ufo  of  title 
m.  that  we  take  stock  of  where  we  are  and 
chart  carefully  where  It  Is  that  we  might 
go. 

As  you  may  also  be  aware,  after  the  first 
annual  surveillance  report  had  been  Issued 
In  April  of  1969  by  the  Administrative  Order 
of  the  Courts.  I  directed  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procediu-es. 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  has  leg- 
islative oversight  Jurisdiction  over  title  III. 
to  undertake  a  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
sUtute  on  the  state  level  during  Its  first 
six  months  of  operation.  The  results  of  that 
study  were  presented  to  the  Senate  on  August 
11,  1969.  (115  Cong.  Rec.  S9569.  dally  ed., 
Aug.  11.  1969.)  The  study  had  immediate  and 
beneficial  effects,  including  a  revision  of  the 
Initial  regulations  Issued  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  for  the  annual  reports  so  that 
they  might  more  accurately  reflect  practices 
under  the  statute  and  the  enactment  of  an 
amendment  to  title  II  Itself  as  a  pert  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-358.  to  clarify  the  civil  liability 
of  phone  comjjany  and  other  private  person- 
nel cooperating  In  the  execution  of  court 
orders  Issued  under  title  rn  and  fair  on  their 
face.  I  would  hope  that  a  similar  study  now 
could  also  have  beneficial  effects. 

Since  August  of  1969.  of  course,  a  number 
of  facets  of  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
techniques  have  come  into  the  focus  of  public 
attention.  Including  their  use  In  domestic 
security  csises,  a  practice  that  I  note  was  first 
established  under  President  Truman  and  At- 
torney General  Tom  Clark  In  1949,  and  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  recording  and  other 
techniques  In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  United  States  v.  White,  No.  13, 
October  Term  1970,  decided  April  5,  1971. 

In  light  of  all  these  items,  I  believe,  In 
short,  that  It  would  be  in  the  public  Interest 
to  undertake  at  this  time  a  comprehensive 
review  of  law  and  practice  In  these  and  re- 
lated areas.  I  would  expect  that  this  review 
could  mature  into  public  hearings  by  early 
fall.  Should  you  agree  that  this  course  of 
action  should  be  followed,  please  have  an 
appropriate  member  of  yotir  staff  contact  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  sure  that  the 
details  of  the  study  can  be  worked  out  with- 
out undue  difficulty. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan. 

[Exhibit  No.  2] 

Mat  7.  1971. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  28.  1971  con- 
cerning a  study  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures. 

We  at  the  Department  of  Justice  are  well 
aware.  Senator,  of  your  key  role  In  the  en- 
actment of  "ntle  m  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  the 
landmark  legislation  dealing  with  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance,  and  of 
your  Interest  In  improving  our  law  en- 
forcement effort  while  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding Individual  Ubertles.  Our  experi- 
ence under  the  statute  in  the  last  27  months 
haa  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  It  on 
both  counts. 

We  agree  also  that  this  Is  an  appropriate 


time  for  us  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
our  experience  under  Title  m.  and  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  law  and  practice  In  the  area  of  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveUlance,  as  well 
as  related  areas.  You  may  be  assured,  there- 
fore, of  our  full  cooperation  In  the  endeavor. 
Members  of  my  staff  wlU  be  In  touch  with 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  as  you  re- 
quested. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 

[Exhibit  No.  31 

[From  the  Sunday  Star.  May  2.   19711 
Wiretaps 

Q.  Mr.  President,  regarding  the  use  of 
wiretaps  in  domestic  secvirity  matters 

Nixon :  The  kind  that  you  don't  have  with 
subpoenas.  In  other  words? 

Q.  Yes,  court  orders.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral has  stated  the  policy  on  that  and  he  has 
been  criticized  by  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler  of  New  York,  who  said  that  this  could 
lead  to  a  police  state.  Would  you  comment 
on  the  threat  of  a  police  state  In  the  use  of 
this  type  of  activity? 

A.  Well,  I  have  great  respect  for  Congress- 
man Celler  as  a  lawyer  and.  of  course,  as  the 
dean — as  you  know,  he  Is  the  dean  of  aU  the 
congressmen  in  the  House,  a  very  distin- 
guished oongreesman. 

However,  In  this  respect  I  would  only  say. 
where  was  he  In  1961?  Where  was  he  In  1962? 
Where  was  he  In  1963? 

Today,  right  today,  at  this  moment,  there 
are  one-half  as  many  taps  as  there  were  In 
1961,  '62  and  '63,  and  10  times  as  many  news 
stories  about  them.  Now.  there  wasn't  a 
police  state  In  1961.  "62  and  '63.  In  my  opin- 
ion, because  even  then  there  were  less  than 
100  taps  and  there  are  less  than  50  today,  and 
there  Is  none,  now,  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  this  hysteria — and  It  is  hysteria,  and 
much  of  It.  of  course,  Is  political  demagog- 
ery  to  the  effect  that  "the  FBI  U  tapping  my 
telephone"  and  the  rest — simply  doesn't 
serve  the  public  purpose. 

In  my  view,  the  tape,  which  are  always 
approved  by  the  attorney  general,  In  a  very 
limited  area,  dealing  with  those  who  would 
use  violence  or  other  means  to  overthrow 
the  government,  and  limited,  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  to  lees  than  50  at  any  one 
time.  I  think  they  are  Justified,  and  I  think 
that  the  200  million  people  in  this  coimtry 
do  not  need  to  be  concerned  that  the  FBI, 
which,  with  all  the  criticism  of  it.  has 
a  fine  record  of  being  non-political,  non- 
partisan, and  which  Is  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  probably  the  best  police 
force  In  the  world,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try sho\Ud  be  thankful  that  we  have  an  FBI 
that  is  so  greatly  restricted  In  this  respect. 
This  Is  not  a  poUce  state.  I  have  been  to 
police  states.  I  know  what  they  are.  I  think 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  some 
of  the  congressmen  and  senators  and  others 
who  talk  about  police  states  is  to  take  a 
trip — I  mean  a  txlp  abroad,  of  course — and 
when  they  go  abroad,  try  a  few  poUce  states. 
This  isn't  a  police  state  and  Isn't  going  to 
become  one. 

I  should  also  point  this  out:  Where  were 
some  of  the  critics  In  1968  when  there  was 
Army  surveillance  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Oommlttee — at  the  convention.  I 
mean?  We  have  stopped  that. 

This  administration  Is  against  any  kind 
of  repression,  any  kind  of  action  that  in- 
fringes on  the  right  of  privacy.  However,  we 
are  for,  and  I  will  always  be  for,  that  kind 
of  action  necessary  to  protect  this  coiintry 
from  those  who  would  Imperil  the  peace  that 
all  people  are  entitled  to  enjoy. 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  4 
TABLE  7.-SUMMARY  REPORT  ON  AUTHORIZED  INTERCEPTS  GRANTED  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC.  2518,  1968,'  1969,  AND  1970 


Reporting  period 


May  10,  1971 


Reporting  period 

Total 

Residence 

Apartment 

Multiple 
dwelling 

Business 

Business  and 

living 

quarters 

Not 

indicated 
and  other 

Typeol  facility: 

Jun.  20  to  Dee.  31, 1968 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1969 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31, 1970 

174 

67 
135 
203 

49 

68 

163 

10 
14 
39 

45  . 
71 
122 

5' 

30 

3 
t 

30 

^verage  length  (in  days) 


Total 


Authorized 


Installed 


Number  of 
axtemions 


Original  au- 
thorization 


Actual  use 


Extension 


Days 


Hours 


Intercepts  authorized: 

Jun.  20  to  Dec.  31,  1968. 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1969.. 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1970... 


Reporting  period 


Major  offense  spedlM  in  applieation: 

June  20  to  Dec  31. 1968 

Jan.  1  to  Dee.  31, 1969 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31, 1970 


Reporting  period 


Average  number  per  authorized  intercept: 

June  20  to  Dee.  31, 1968 

Jan.  1  to  Dee.  31,  1969 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31, 1970 


Reporting  period 


Cost  per  authorized  intercept: 
June  20  to  Dec  31,  1968.. 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1969.... 
Jan.  1  to  Dec  31, 1970.... 


>  Not  available 

<  Authorized  by  judges. 


(EXHIBIT  NO.  S| 


ING 


TABLE  1.— JURISDICTIONS  WITH  STATUTES  AUTHORI 
OR  APPROVING  THE  INTERCEPTION  OF  WIRE  OR 
COMMUNICATIONS    EFFECTIVE    DURING    THE    PERIOD 
JAN.  1,  1970  TO  DEC.  31.  1970 


Sbte 


Statutory  citation  < 


Reports  I 
use  of 
wiretap  in 
1970 


174 
302 
S97 


147 
271 
583 


128 
194 
246 


20 
26 
22 


20 
22 
19 


9,019 
ll,200>i 


0) 

ii« 


Total 


Arson 


Drugs 


Extortion 


Gambling 


Homicide 


Larceny 


Robbery 


Allotha 


174 
302 

597 


2 
1 

13 


71 
88 

127 


13 
10 
17 


20 
102 
326 


21 
19 
20 


19 
10 
31 


8 
24 
13 


22 
49 
SO 


intercepts 


Total* 


Installed  Persons  involved 


Intercepts 


Incriminating 
intercepts 


174 
302 
597 


147 
271 
583 


29 
lU 
44 


454 
Ml 


98 
2S2 
2K 


Total  where 
cost  reported 


Average 


Less  than 
$1,000 


{1,000  to 
$2,000 


$2,000  to 
$5,000 


$5,000  to 
$10,000 


$10,000 
and  over 


120 

262 
570 


$1,358 
2,634 
5,524 


75 
127 
178 


21 
45 
88 


18 

54 

139 


6 
24 
88 


12 

77 


ORAL 


Federal 18:2510  to  2520 Yes. 

Arizona 13;  1051  to  13:1059 Yes. 

Colorado 40-4-26  to  40-4-33 Yes. 

Florida 934.01  to  934. 10 Yes. 

Georgia 26-3001  to  26-3010 Yet. 

Kansas 22-2513 No. 

Maryland 35-92to35-99 Yes. 

Massachusetts 272-99 Yet. 

MinnesoU 626A.01  to  526A.23 Yet. 

Nebratk* 86-701  to  86-707 No. 

Nevada 200.610  to  200.690 No. 

New  Hampshire 570-A:l  to  570-A:ll Yes. 

New  Jersey 2A:156A-1  to  2A:156A-26..  Yes. 

New  York 813-J  to  813-M;  814  to  825.  Yes. 

Oregon 141.720  to  141.900 No. 

Rhode  Island 12-5.1-1  to  12-5.1-16 No. 

South  Dakota 23-13A-1  to  23-13A-11 No. 

Washington 9.73.030  to  9.73.080 No. 

Wisconsin 968.27  to  968.33 Yes. 


I  Excludes  jurisdictions  which  enacted  legislation  In  1971 

(Exhibit  No.  «] 

Ann.  80,  197^. 

Memorandum  to  Senator  McCt.kt.t.an. 
From :  O.  Robert  Blakey,  Cblef  Cotmael,  Sob- 
committee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Prdce- 
durea. 
Subject:  Wiretapping  Oontroverey. 

You  asked  for  a  backgrotmd  memorandtim 
on  the  current  wlrertapplng  controversy , 


DKFiMrnOKS   OF   KJCT    TKRMB 

1.  wiretapping:  interception  of  communi- 
cation transmitted  over  wire  from  phone 
tiHthout  consent  of  participant. 

2.  bugging:  Interception  of  communication 
transmitted  orally  toithout  consent  of  par- 
ticipant. 

3.  recording:  electronic  recording  of  wire  or 
oral  communication  with  the  consent  of  a 
participant. 

4.  transmitting:  radio  transmission  of  oral 
commtuilcatlon  with  the  consent  of  a  par- 
ticipant. 

5.  electronic  surveillance:  generic  term 
loosely  \ised  to  cover  all  of  the  above,  but 
often  confined  to  "wiretapping"  or  "bugging." 

6.  national  security:  generic  term  loosely 
used  to  refer  to  wiretapping  or  bugging  aimed 
at  either  "foreign"  or  "domestic"  threats  to 
the  national  security. 

a.  foreign  security:  usually  meant  to  cover 
"wiretapping"  or  "bugging"  to  obtain  cover- 
age of  foreign  diplomats,  spies,  and  their 
American  contacts;  also  directed  at  Com- 
munist party  and  Commvmist  front  activi- 
ties In  the  United  States;  sometimes  used  to 
obtain  coverage  of  those  involved  In  foreign 
Intrigue,  e.g.,  gun.  nmnlng  to  Latin  American 
countries,  etc.;  primarily  useful  to  prevent 
damage  (theft  of  doctiments,  etc.),  not 
"solve  crimes." 

b.  domestic  security:  usually  meant  to  cov- 
er "wiretapping"  or  "bugging"  to  obtain  cov- 
erage of  extremist  groups  in  the  United 
States,  e.g.,  the  Black  Panthers,  groups  within 
the  KSi^K.,  and  La  Cosa  Nostra;  sometimes 
used  to  determine  the  Influence  of  extremist 
groups  in  other  legitimate  organizations 
(civil  rights  or  peace);  primarily  useful  to 


prevent  damage  (assaults,  bombings,  kidnap- 
ping, homicides,  riots,  etc.) . 

Note  that  the  "foreign"  and  "domestic"  se- 
curity distinction  is  sharper  in  theory  than 
in  practice.  Often  it  is  difficult  without 
"wiretapping"  or  "bugging"  to  determine  the 
"foreign"  or  "domestic"  character  of  the 
threat. 

Note,  too,  that  since  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
prevention  of  harmful  activity  rather  than 
the  punishment  of  those  who  have  already 
caused  harm,  police  action  In  these  areas 
tends  to  cover  more  people  for  longer  periods 
of  time  under  less  precise  standards  than 
conventional  criminal  investigations. 

Caveat:  Newspaper  reporters,  in  particular, 
but  all  of  us  sometimes  \ise  "wiretapping," 
"bugging"  and  "national  security"  to  refer 
to  some  or  all  of  these  techniques  or  areas  of 
activity  without  carefully  discriminating  be- 
tween them.  This  fact  alone  leads  to  most  of 
the  controversy;  people  often  are  not  talking 
about  the  same  things,  even  tbovigh  they  are 
using  the  same  words. 

CHBONOLOCT    OF    SIGNIFICANT    EVENTS 

1.  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277  VS.  438 
(1928),  held:  (1)  that  wiretapping  without 
a  warrant  did  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's ban  on  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  because  without  a  trespass  there  was 
no  "search"  and  without  a  tangible  taking 
there  was  no  "seizure;"  (2)  that  wireupplng 
did  not  violate  the  Fifth  Amendment's  ban 
on  compulsory  self-incrimination  because  no 
compvdsion  was  placed  on  the  speaker  to 
speak;  and  (3)  that  the  product  of  wiretap- 
ping illegal  under  state  law  may  be  used  in 
Federal  courts,  since  the  suppression  sane- 
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tlon  applied  only  to  violations  of  constitu- 
tional rules. 

a  Section  606  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  48  Stat.  1103  (1934),  47 
XJ£C  i  605  (1968) ,  prohibited  the  "intercep- 
tion" and  "dlvulgence"  or  "use"  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  wire  communication.  At  passage  of 
the  Act,  managers  of  the  biU  observed,  "[I]t 
does  not  change  existing  law."  78  Cong.  Rec. 
1013  (1934). 

3.  Nardone  v.  United  States,  302  UJ8.  879 
(1937)  held  that  the  "dlvulgence"  of  a  wire- 
tap made  by  a  Federal  officer  in  a  Federal 
court  violated  Section  606  of  the  1934  Act. 

4.  N.Y.  Const.,  Art.  I,  {  12  (1938),  author- 
ized wiretaps. 

5.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  May 
31,  1940,  Instructed  Attorney  General  Robert 
H.' Jackson  to  use  wiretapping  and  bugging 
against  subversive  activities  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  (A  cc^y  of  this 
memo  is  attached.) 

6.  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson 
informed  Congreas  in  March  1941  that  Sec- 
tion 606  could  only  be  violated  by  both  "in- 
terception" and  "dlvulgence "  or  private 
"use."  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  1 
of  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  H.R.  2266 
and  HJl.  3099,  77th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  18  (1941) . 

7.  N.Y.  Code  of  Crlm.  Proc.  i  813a  (1942) 
Implemented  state  constitution  to  authorize 
court-ordered  wiretaps. 

8.  Goldman  v.  United  States,  316  U.S.  129 
(1942)  held  that  bugging  without  a  warrant 
did  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amendment's  ban 
on  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  If 
there  was  no  trespass. 

9.  President  Harry  S  Truman  on  July  17, 
1947,  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of 
Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  that  the 
PJJU.  authorization  of  1940  be  extended  to 
cases  of  domestic  security  or  where  human 
life  was  Ln  Jeopardy.  (A  copy  of  this  memo 
is  attached.) 

10.  On  Lee  v.  United  States,  343  XJS.  747 
(1952)  held  that  the  use  of  a  transmitter  by 
police  officers  without  a  warrant  to  overhesur 
conversations  between  an  Informant  and  a 
suspect  did  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's ban  on  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  where  the  informant  consented  to 
its  use. 

11.  Irvine  v.  Califomia.  347  U.S.  128  (1954) 
held  that  bugging  without  a  court  order  ac- 
complished by  a  trespass  violated  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  ban  on  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  t>ut  that  since  the  suppression 
sanction  did  not  operate  in  state  coiurts,  no 
evidentiary  consequences  attached  to  the 
violation. 

12.  Benanti  v.  United  States,  365  U.S.  96 
(1957)  held  that  a  wiretap  under  a  court  or- 
der under  New  York  law  violated  Section 
606  of  the  1934  Act  and  its  product  cotild  not 
l>e  used  In  a  Federal  coiirt. 

18.  Rathbun  V.  United  States,  366  UJ8.  107 
(1957)  held  electronic  recording  of  a  wire 
communication  with  the  consent  of  a  partici- 
pant was  not  an  "interception"  under  Sec- 
tion 606  of  the  1934  Act. 

14.  English  Privy  Councillors  Report  on 
Wiretapping  (1957)  concluded  that  wiretap- 
ping under  the  Home  Secretary's  authoriza- 
tion was  effective  in  criminal  investigations, 
necessary  to  protect  the  security  of  the  State, 
carried  with  it  no  harmful  social  conse- 
quences, and  should  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

15.  N.Y.  Code  of  Crim.  Proc.  i  813a  ex- 
tended to  authorize  court-ordered  bugging 
in  1959. 

16.  Lopes  V.  United  States,  373  U.S.C.  427 
(1963)  held  that  electronic  recording  of  an 
oral  communication  with  the  consent  of  a 
participant  was  not  a  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  ban  on  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 

17.  Massiah  v.  United  States,  377  U.S.  201 


(1964)  held  that  electronic  recording  of  an 
oral  conmiunicatlon  with  the  consent  of  a 
participant  after  the  indictment  of  the  sus- 
pect violated  the  suspect's  Sixth  Amend- 
ment right  to  counsel. 

18.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  June 
30,  1965,  prohibited  the  use  of  wiretapping 
or  bugging  by  Federal  agencies  except  to 
collect  intelligence  affecting  the  national  se- 
curity and  on  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  (A  copy  of  this  memo  is  attached) . 

19.  Oshom  V.  United  States,  385  U.S.  323 
(1966)  held  that  electronic  recording  of  an 
oral  commvmicatlon  with  the  consent  of  a 
participant  and  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  Fouth  Amend- 
ment's ban  on  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures. 

20.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  in  1966 
re-affirmed  the  conclusions  of  the  1957  Privy 
Councillors  Report  but  indicated  that  the 
Report's  recommendations  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  extent  that  they  would  permit 
the  interception  of  the  wire  oommunlcations 
of  members  of  Parliament.  Rept.  CAP  Pro.  pp. 
634-42  (17  Nov.  1966). 

21.  The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  1967  recommended  that  a  carefully 
drawn  statute  be  enacted  to  authorize  court 
ordered  wiretapping  and  bugging. 

22.  Berger  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41  (1967) 
held  that  Section  813a  of  N.Y.  Code  of  Crlm. 
Proc.  authorized  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  contrsury  to  the  Fouth  Amendment, 
but  the  Court  observed  that  where  there 
was  provision  for  Judicial  supervision  based 
on  an  adequate  showing  of  probable  cause, 
partlcularlzation  of  the  offense  under  inves- 
tigation and  the  type  of  conversations  to  be 
overheard,  limitations  on  the  time  period  of 
the  stirveUlance,  a  reqtilrement  of  termina- 
tion once  the  stated  objective  was  achieved, 
close  supervision  of  the  right  to  renew  and  a 
return  to  be  filed  with  the  court,  such  sur- 
veillance could  be  reasonable. 

23.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  on 
June  16,  1967,  issued  regtilations  that  pro- 
hibited wiretapping  and  bugging  except  in 
national  security  matters  and  required  that 
his  approval  be  obtained  prior  to  recording 
with  or  without  a  court  order  or  transmit- 
ting. 

24.  Katz  V.  United  States,  389  U.S.  347 
(1967)  held  that  bugging  without  a  warrant 
violated  the  Fourth  Amendment's  ban  on 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  even 
though  there  was  no  trespass,  where  the  com- 
munication was  uttered  under  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  privacy;  Olmstead  and  Gold- 
man were  overruled,  and  the  Court  repeated 
that  a  carefully  drawn  court  order  would  be 
suertalned  and  expressly  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  national  security  wiretaps  or  bug- 
ging without  a  warrant. 

25.  ■ntle  m  of  Public  Law  90-351  (June  19, 
1968)  provided  as  follows: 

(1)  prohibited  all  private  wiretapping  and 
bugging  (18U.8.C.  J2611(l)), 

(2)  permitted  private  recording  only  where 
not  done  to  commit  a  tort  or  crime  ( 18  UJ3.C. 
5  2511 (2)  (d)), 

(3)  prohibited  state  or  federal  law  enforce- 
ment wiretapping  and  bugging  except  under 
court  order  system  (18  U.S.C.  {  2611), 

(4)  permitted  state  or  federal  law  enforce- 
ment recording  (18  U.S.C.  I  2511  (2)  (c)), 

(5)  expressly  disclaimed  any  Intent  to  reg- 
ulate federal,  foreign,  or  domestic  security 
wiretapping  or  bugging  (18  VS.C.  i  2511(3) ). 

(6)  set  up  a  Federal  court  order  system  for 
wiretapping  or  bugging  (18  U.S.C.  { I  2516(1) , 
2518), 

(7)  set  standards  for  optional  state  court 
order  systems  for  wiretapping  or  bugging  ( 18 
U.S.C.  a  3516(2),  2618), 

(8)  made    unauthorized    wiretapping    or 


bugging     a    Federal    civU    tort     (18    UJ3.C. 
§  2529), 

(9)  required  annual  r«ports  for  Federal 
and  state  wiretapping  and  bugging  (18 
U.S.C.  i  2619), 

(10)  set  up  a  commission  to  review  the 
operation  of  the  first  seven  years  at  th« 
statute  in  Its  seventh  year  (83  Stat.  223). 
(Note:  PJi.  91-644  advanced  this  date  from 
1074  to  1973) . 

Note.— As  of  October  1970,  the  foUowing  19 
states  had  legislation  for  court  ordered  wire- 
tapping or  bugging: 

Arizona  (Poat-Beryer,  Pre-Tltl©  ni) ; 

Colorado; 

Florida; 

Kansas; 

Georgia  {'Pomt-B erger,  Pre-TlUe  m) ; 

Maryland  (Pre-Berj^er) ; 

Massachtisetts  (Revised  after  Berger  and 
Title  m) ; 

Minnesota; 

Nebraska; 

Nevada  (Pre-Berycr); 

New  Hampshire; 

New  Jersey; 

New  York  (Revised  after  Berger  and  'Htle 
m); 

Ohio; 

Oregon  (Pre-Bcr^er); 

Rhode  Island; 

South  Dakota; 

Washington;  and 

Wisconsin. 

26.  The  first  Annual  Surveillance  Report 
for  1968  was  issued;  it  indicated  that  174 
applications  had  been  made  and  orders  is- 
sued for  wlrete^  or  bugs,  which  resulted  In 
263  arrests. 

27.  Alderman  v.  United  States,  394  UjB.  168 
(1969)  held  that  illegaUy  obtained  evidence 
tauBt  be  disclosed  to  8\i^>ect«  without  an  in 
camera  review  so  that  an  opportunity  can 
be  afforded  them  to  suppress  evidence  against 
them  at  trial. 

28.  The  second  Annual  Surveillance  Report 
for  1969  was  Issued;  it  indicated  that  304 
applications  had  been  made  and  302  orders 
Issued  for  wlrett^s  or  bugs,  which  restated 
in  625  arrests. 

29.  Title  vni  of  Public  Law  91-452  (Octo- 
ber 15, 1970)  set  aside  the  result  oif  Alderman 
for  wiretapping  and  bugging  occurring  prior 
to  June  19,  1968,  and  set  up  an  in  camera 
disclostire  procedure. 

Note:  18  U.S.C.  52518(8)  (d)  and  (10)  (a) 
govern  disclosure  of  wiretapping  or  bugging 
after  June  19,  1968  and  provides  for  an  in 
camera  disclosure  procedure. 

30.  United  States  v.  Clay,  430  F.  2d  165  (5tJi 
Clr.  1970),  held  that  wiretappring  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  without  a 
warrant  to  obtain  foreign  security  Int^l- 
gence  did  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's ban  on  unreasonable  search  and  seiz- 
ure. (Cert,  has  been  denied  as  to  this  issue.) 

31.  The  American  Bar  Association  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1971  approved  electronic  stirveUlance 
standards  for  recording,  wiretapping  and 
bugging  under  court  order  and  the  use  of 
such  techniques  In  the  foreign  security 
field. 

32.  White  v.  United  States,  No.  13,  October 
Term  1970,  decided  AprU  5.  1971,  9  Crlm.  L. 
Reptr.  3036  (4-7-71),  sustained  against 
Fourth  Amendment  objections  the  vise  of  a 
transmitter  by  police  officers  without  a  war- 
rant to  overhear  conversations  between  an 
informant  and  a  suspect  where  the  8U/q>ect 
consented  to  its  use. 

33.  United  States  v.  Keith.  No.  71-1105, 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
ClrciUt,  decided  April  8,  1971,  held  that  an 
authorization  of  a  wlrertap  In  a  domestic  se- 
curity matter  by  the  Attorney  General  with- 
out Judicial  sanction  violated  the  Foufth 
Amendment's  ban  on  uiu'oasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 
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[Appendix  A] 

COKFTDBNTlAl,  MiMORANBUM  TOK  THl 

Attornet  Qkneeal 

The  White  House 
Washing;ton,  D.C.,  May  31.  19|o. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  broad  purpo**  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  relating  to  \  rtre- 
tapplng  In  Investigations.  The  Court  la 
doubtedly  sound  both  In  regard  to  th«( 
of  evidence  secured  over  tapped  wires  In 
the  prosecution  of  citizens  in  criminal  ciises; 
and  Is  also  right  In  Its  opinion  that  under 
ordinary  and  normal  circumstances  t  wire- 
tapping by  Government  agents  should 
be  carried  on  for  the  excellent  reason 
It  Is  almost  bound  to  lead  to  abuse  of  civil 
rights.  ' 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Supreme 
Court  never  intended  any  dictum  In  the  bar 
tlcular  case  which  It  decided   to  app' 
grave  matters  Involving  the  defense  o 
nation. 

It  Is,  of  course,  well  known  that  cc 
other  nations  have  been  engaged  In  th 
ganlzatlon  of  propaganda  of  so-called  " 
columns"  In  other  countries  and  In  prei 
tlon  for  sabotage,  as  well  as  In  actual  sab 
otage. 

It  Is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It  after 
sabotage,  assassinations  and  "fllth  col  ' 

activities  are  completed. 

You  are,  therefore,  authorized  and  directed 
In  such  cases  as  you  may  approve,  after 
Investigation  of  the  need  In  each  casf,  to 
authorize  the  necessary  Investigation  agents 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  secure  Information 
by  listening  devices  direct  to  the  conversa- 
tion or  other  communications  of  pefsons 
suspected  of  subversive  activities  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  lncH|dlng 
suspected  spies-  You  are  requested  further- 
more to  limit  these  investigations  so  con- 
ducted to  a  minimum  and  to  limit  ihem 
Insofar  as  possible  to  aliens. 

(s)  f.dJr. 

OmcB  or  THE  Attorney  General,  J 

Washington,  D.C..  July  17, 13l46. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  I 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT :  Under  date  o<  May 
ai,  1940,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevejt.  in 
a  memorandum  addressed  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  stated :  I 

"You  are  therefore  authorized  and  dirfcted 
In  such  cases  as  you  may  approve,  af  tet  In- 
vestigation of  the  need  In  each  case,  to  au- 
thorize the  necessary  Investigating  agents 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  seciue  infctma- 
tlon  by  listening  devices  directed  to  thelcon- 
▼ersatlon  or  other  communications  of  persons 
suspected  of  subversive  activities  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Including 
suspected  spies."  I 

This  directive  was  followed  by  Attorneys 
General  Jackson  and  Blddle,  and  is  being 
followed  currently  in  this  Department.  I 
consider  it  appropriate,  however,  to  brint  the 
subject  to  your  statement  at  this  tlme.F 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  preseno  troubled 
period  in  International  affairs  accompanied 
as  It  is  by  an  increase  In  subversive  activity 
here  at  home.  It  is  as  necessary  as  It  wiis  In 
1940  to  take  the  Investigative  measuras  re- 
ferred to  m  President  Roosevelt's  memeraji- 
dum.  At  the  same  time,  the  country  Is 
threatened  by  a  very  substantial  Increafce  In 
crime.  While  I  am  reluctant  to  suggesH  any 
vise  whatever  of  these  special  Investlgjatlve 
measures  In  domestic  cases.  It  seems  t©  me 
Imperative  to  use  them  In  cases  vitally  aifect- 
Ing  the  domestic  security,  or  where  hiiman 
life  is  In  Jeopardy.  I 

As  so  modified,  I  believe  the  outstaiiding 
directive  should  be  continued  in  for0e.  If 
you  concur  in  this  jxjllcy,  I  should  appr^late 


It  If  you  would  so  Indicate  at  the  foot  of  this 
letter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  measures  proposed  are 
within  the  authority  of  law.  and  I  have  In  the 
flies  of  the  Department  materials  indicating 
to  me  that  my  two  most  recent  predecessors 
as  Attorney  General  would  concur  In  this 
view. 

Respectfully  yours, 

/8/  Tom  C.  Ci^RK, 

Attorney  General. 
July  17,  1947. 
I  concur. 

/s/  Harrt  S.  Truman. 

[Admlnls^atlvely  confidential) 
The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  30, 1965. 
Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agenctes 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  interception 
of  telephone  conversations  as  a  general  In- 
vestigative technique.  I  recognize  that  me- 
chanical and  electronic  devices  may  some- 
times be  essential  in  protecting  our  national 
security.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  clear  that  indis- 
criminate use  of  these  Investigative  devices 
to  overhear  telephone  conversations,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons Involved,  could  result  In  serious  abuses 
and  Invasions  of  privacy.  In  my  view,  the 
invasion  of  privacy  of  communications  is 
a  highly  ofTenslve  practice  which  should  be 
engaged  In  only  where  the  national  security 
is  at  stake.  To  avoid  any  misunderstanding 
on  this  subject  in  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  establishing  the  following  basic  guide- 
lines to  be  followed  by  all  government  agen- 
cies: 

(1)  No  federal  personnel  Is  to  Intercept 
telephone  conversations  within  the  United 
States  by  any  mechanical  or  electronic  de- 
vice, without  the  consent  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties involved,  (except  in  connection  with 
investigations  related  to  the  national  secu- 
rity). 

(2)  No  interception  shall  be  undertaken  or 
continued  without  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General. 

(3)  All  federal  agencies  shall  immediately 
conform  their  practices  and  procedures  to  the 
provisions  of  this  order. 

Utilization  of  mechanical  or  electronic  de- 
vices to  overhear  non-telephone  conversa- 
tions Is  an  even  more  difficult  problem,  which 
raises  substantial  and  unresolved  questions 
of  Consrtltutlonal  interpretation.  I  desire 
that  each  agency  conducting  such  Investi- 
gations consult  with  the  Attorney  General 
tb  ascertain  whether  the  agency's  practices 
are  fully  in  accord  with  the  law  and  with  a 
decent  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Every  agency  head  shall  submit  to  the 
Attorney  General  within  30  days  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  mechanical  and  electronic 
equipment  and  devices  used  for  or  capable  of 
intercepting  telephone  conversations.  In  ad- 
dition, such  reports  shall  contain  a  list  of 
any  interceptions  currently  authorized  and 
the  reasons  for  them. 

/8/  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  distinguished  leadersiiip  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Forty- 
seven  years  in  such  a  demanding  posi- 
tion is  quite  an  achievement;  however, 
the  greatness  of  Director  Hoover  is  not 
merely  in  his  tenure.  He  has  built  the 
FBI  into  the  most  competent  and  hon- 
orable crime-fighting  organization  in  the 
world. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
rise  to  honor  this  great  American,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  newsletter  I  have 
prepared  for  release  today  is  entitled, 
"J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  IDs  Critics."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  His  CRrncs 
(By  Senator  Strom  Thxtrmond) 

Americans  are  currently  witnessing  a 
concentrated  attack  against  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  capable  officials — J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  attack,  conducted  simul- 
taneously by  some  of  the  news  media  and  by 
politically  ambitious  individuals,  has  as  its 
purpose  the  removal  of  Hoover  from  his  post 
as  head  of  the  nation's  foremost  and  finest 
bureau  of  investigation — the  F>B.I.  A  sec- 
ondary aim  is  to  discredit  the  F.B.I,  as  an 
institution  in  order  to  hamper  its  investi- 
gations Into  the  numerous  revolutionary 
groups  that  continue  to  advocate  violence 
and  illegal  disruption  of  society. 

In  1924  when  Hoover  took  over  as  Director 
of  the  F.B.I. .  it  was  a  scandal-ridden  and  In- 
effective bureaucracy.  Since  Hoover's  tenure 
began,  not  one  single  P.B.I.  agent  has  been 
charged  with  a  crime.  The  image  of  honesty 
and  integrity  which  Hoover  has  insisted 
upon  has  never  been  blemished. 

REPTTTATION  FOR  EFFECTrVENESS 

In  addition  to  the  F.B.I. 's  well-deserved 
reputation  for  Integrity,  the  bureau  under 
Hoover's  guidance  has  also  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  effectiveness.  The  crime- 
fighting  record  of  the  F3.I.  is  unexcelled, 
whether  the  law-breakers  are  part  of  orga- 
nized crime,  or  part  of  the  growing  number 
of  revolutionaries  who  commit  such  crimes 
as  bombing  government  buildings.  The  his- 
tory of  the  F.B.I,  also  shows  great  success 
in  apprehending  foreign  agents  and  sabo- 
teurs— ^both  Nazis  during  the  Second  World 
War.  and  Communists  since  then. 

The  record  of  the  F3.I.  as  an  honest  and 
effective  investigative  agency  has  created  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  confidence  in  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  in  the  F.B.I.  by  the  American 
people.  The  F.B.I.  has  shown  Judgment  and 
restraint  where  Judgment  and  restraint  were 
needed.  It  has  shown  courage  and  daring 
where  these  qualities  are  required.  It  is  in- 
deed unfortunate  that  this  outstanding  rec- 
ord has  resulted  in  such  undeserved  attacks 
upon  Hoover  and  the  F.B.I. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  criticism  of  Hoover 
and  the  F3.I.  has  focused  on  two  allegations: 
First,  that  the  F.B.I,  has  "bugged"  the  tele- 
phones of  Members  of  Congress;  and  Second, 
that  the  F.B.I,  has  recklessly  spied  on  legiti- 
mate political  activities,  such  as  the  recent 
"Earth  Day"  meeting  In  Washington.  Neither 
charge  withstands  careful  examination.  Much 
publicity  attended  a  speech  recently  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
one  of  the  Democrat  leadership,  who  pro- 
mised "proof  ttiat  the  P.B.I,  had  tapped  his 
tel^hone.  However,  even  the  normally  liberal 
press  concluded  that  no  factual  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  substantiate  this  charge, 
a  charge  that  Attorney  General  Mitchell  has 
branded  as  false. 

BASELESS  CHARGE 

The  second  charge — that  the  P.B.I,  has 
recklessly  spied  on  legitimate  political  ac- 
tivities— has  also  been  shown  to  be  base- 
less. P3.I.  agents  have  had  under  surveil- 
lance numerous  persons  who  have  been  sus- 
pected of  Involvement  In  Illegal  activities 
aimed  at  the  U.S.  government,  and  some  of 
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these  people  do  attend  legitimate  political 
functions  from  time  to  time.  However,  in  an 
era  when  politloal  protest  far  too  often  takes 
Buch  forms  as  bombing  the  Oapitol  or  massive 
and  Illegal  attempts  to  shut  down  the  gov- 
ernment by  blocking  traffic  and  entrances  to 
government  buildings,  it  Is  difficult  Indeed 
to  find  fault  with  P.B.I,  efforts  to  gather 
Intelligence  on  Individuals  and  groups  who 
may  be  Involved. 

We  are  one  of  very  few  peoples  In  the 
world  today  or  throughout  recorded  history 
who  have  been  privileged  to  live  In  a  nation 
based  on  democratic  processes  and  the  rights 
of  Individuals.  If  crime,  subversion,  and  Il- 
legal acts,  committed  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
cumventing or  destroying  the  democratic 
process,  are  allowed  to  multiply  unchecked, 
then  freedom's  future  Is  bleak.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  F.B.I,  is  to  bring  to  Justice  those 
who  violate  the  law,  whether  the  motive  of 
the  criminal  be  personal  or  political.  Under 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Bureau  has  discharged 
this  responsibility  with  reason  and  within 
the  safeguards  of  the  law. 


HOW  NOT  TO  NEGOTIATE  WITH 
THE   RUSSIANS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
junior  senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations  is  taking  the 
forefront  by  conducting  the  first  major 
congressional  look  into  the  process  and 
problems  of  international  negotiation. 
The  focus  of  the  subcommittee's  inquiry 
revolves  aroimd  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  past  and  present  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  negotiations,  the  goal  be- 
ing to  identify  the  central  issues  relating 
to  international  negotiation  and  get  out 
in  the  open  and  to  encourage  sounder 
attitudes  and  approaches. 

The  subcommittee  is  finding  that  lit- 
tle up-to-date  or  substantial  analytical 
materials  have  been  done  and  this  sub- 
committee is  breaking  Into  new  ground. 

During  my  brief  tenure  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  subcommittee  has  held  four 
hearings  relating  to  this  goal;  they  were: 

February  26 — Dr.  Dirk  U.  Stikker, 
former  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Secretary  General  of  NATO 
from  1961  to  1964; 

March  17 — Bernard  Lewis.  Professor 
of  History  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
University  of  London: 

April  2— Robert  F.  Byrnes,  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  History  at  Indiana 
University; 

April  30 — Robert  Conquest,  noted  Brit- 
ish author  and  analyst  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
article  by  the  subcommittee's  distin- 
guished chairman,  published  in  Nation's 
Business  for  April,  1971,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  my  opinion,  "How  Not  to  Negotiate 
With  the  Russians"  is  one  of  the  most 
concise  thought-provoking  and  educa- 
tional articles  written  in  this  area.  In  ad- 
dition, it  takes  an  approach  very  dear  to 
our  American  tradition,  and  that  Is  we 
can  find  humor  in  our  actions  and  at  the 


same  time  have  the  seriousness  and  dedi- 
cation to  begin  correcting  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Not  To  Negotlate  Wrrn  the  Russians 
(By  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson) 

(Note. — Sen.  Jackson,  a  Democrat  from 
Washington,  is  now  conducting  the  first  ma- 
jor Congressional  inquiry  into  the  problems 
of  International  negotiation.  He  Is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations.) 

In  Paris,  Viet  Nam  talks  drag  on;  SALT 
negotiations  proceed  at  Helsinki  and  Vienna; 
the  status  of  Berlin  is  under  discussion;  there 
Is  diplomatic  Jockeying  over  a  European  se- 
curity conference;  and  talks  about  a  Middle 
East  settlement  go  forward. 

Clearly,  international  negotiations  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

If  we  handle  such  negotiations  effectively, 
we  are  able  from  time  to  time  to  act  together 
with  the  Soviets  In  ways  consistent  with  our 
own  interests  and  piu'poses.  Certainly,  Amer- 
icans want  to  Identify  areas  of  common  or 
parallel  Interest  with  the  Soviets. 

Yet  negotiating  with  them  Is  a  most  com- 
plicated process,  and  Moscow's  objectives  and 
tactics  create  enormous  difficulties.  Negotia- 
tions would  be  hard  enough  to  bring  to  a 
successful  outcome  If  those  on  our  side  han- 
dled themselves  skillfully.  That  is  very  often 
not  the  case. 

Watching  America  conduct  its  foreign  af- 
fairs, I've  seen  blunders  lead  to  missed  op- 
portunities and  serious  setbacks  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  Including  unnecessary  wars. 

Here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to 
avoid  these  pitfalls,  is  a  "Bungler's  Guide  to 
International  Negotiation" — or  "How  to 
Botch  the  Talks." 

1.  In  approaching  a  negotiation,  the  horn 
bungler  will  discard  in  advance  any  proposal 
he  thinks  the  other  side  uHll  object  to. 

As  the  American  government  formulates 
its  position  on  an  Issue,  it  often  tiappens 
that  a  possible  proposal  Is  scrapped  as  being 
"unacceptable"  to  Moscow — even  though  the 
idea  has  much  to  recommend  It  from  the 
U.S.  point  of  view.  Since  a  proposal  obviously 
can  never  be  accepted  if  it  Is  never  submitted, 
the  effect  of  ruling  one  out  as  "unacceptable" 
Is  to  guarantee  Its  unacceptablllty. 

There  Is  the  possibility,  however,  that  an 
adversary  can  be  brought  to  change  Its  evalu- 
ation of  what  Is  acceptable  as  a  negotiation 
proceeds.  It  Is,  after  all,  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  negotiation  to  persuade  the  othei- 
side  to  change  Its  mind  about  what  Is  an 
acceptable  outcome. 

The  Austrian  State  Treaty  is  a  classic  case 
In  point.  We  and  our  allies  remained  firmly 
committed  to  a  free  Austria  and  we  pressed 
the  Soviets  with  proposals  that  were  "unac- 
ceptable" from  their  point  of  view.  Finally, 
In  1955,  the  Russians  decided  It  would  also 
be  to  their  advantage  to  end  the  occupation 
and  partition  of  Austria. 

Another  important  postwar  agreement 
with  the  Soviets — ^the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  (I.e.,  It  does  not  cover  tmderground 
tests) — was  realized  after  some  five  years  of 
negotiations,  although  part  of  U.S.  official- 
dom had  classified  the  partial  ban  as  "unac- 
ceptable" to  Moscow. 

2.  The  perfect  patsy  will  banish  from  his 
mind  any  ugly  suspicions  about  the  inten- 
tions of  the  opposing  side. 

Ignorance  of  the  other  side's  real  Inten- 
tions is  obviously  no  help  In  negotiating. 
But  understanding  these  Intentions  does  not 
necessarily  augment  trust  and  make  your  task 
any  easier.  America's  decision  to  enter  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  did  not  result  from  failure 


to  gra^  what  the  Kremlin  wanted.  We 
needed  that  defensive  alliance  because  the 
Kremlin's  designs  on  Exu^^e  were  crystal 
clear. 

Averell  Harrlman  tells  how — at  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  in  1945 — he  said  to  Stalin 
that  It  must  be  very  gratifying  for  him  to  be 
in  Berlin,  after  all  the  strxiggle  and  tragedy. 
Stalin  replied:  "Czar  Alexander  got  to  Parts." 
As  Mr.  Harriman  adds:  "It  dldnt  need  much 
of  a  clairvoyant  to  guess  what  was  in  Stalin's 
mind." 

Moscow  may  now  share  the  common  in- 
terest of  avoiding  a  general  nuclear  war.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  Moscow  wants  all- 
out  peace.  There  Is  much  room  for  maneuver 
between  trying  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust 
and  seeking  a  genuine  peace. 

The  Russians  know  It. 

Leonard  Schaplro,  dean  of  Soviet  studies 
In  Great  Britain,  stated  the  matter  this  way 
to  our  Senate  subcommittee: 

"Soviet  policy  is  unremittingly  dynamic. 
It  is  not  directed  towards  achieving  equlllb- 
rtum,  or  balance  of  forces,  or  peace,  or  col- 
lective sectirity.  ...  Its  ultimate  aim  Is  'vic- 
tory,' which  means  commtinist  rule  on  a 
world  scale.  However  unrealistic  this  aim 
may  seem.  It  Is  the  case  that  It  has  been 
thoroxighly  Inculcated  Into  the  minds  of  aU 
Soviet  leaders  from  Lenin  onwards  for  over 
50  years.  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  time  factor  attached  to  this 
ultimate  Ideological  aim — In  contrast  in  this 
respect,  say,  to  Hitler,  or  Genghis  Klian.  And 
so  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  advance 
wherever  this  Is  possible,  to  gain  one  ad- 
vantage here,  and  another  there,  and  to 
move  forward  or  halt  as  advantage  dictates." 

Understanding  Soviet  Intentions  today,  far 
from  diminishing  concern,  arouses  It.  What 
the  Kremlin  wants — if  it  can  get  it — is  not 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Free  World  and  the 
future  of  Individual  liberty. 

3.  The  truly  timid  negotiator  will  not  want 
to  embarrass  the  other  side. 

If  It  comes  to  light  that  an  adversary  is 
guilty  of  bad  faith,  you  can  make  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  yourself  by  hiding  the  truth 
about  It. 

A  classic  example  of  how  not  to  deal  with 
the  Russians  was  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
Soviet  and  Egyptian  violations  of  the  Mid- 
East  cease-fire.  We  were  taken  to  the  clean- 
ers in  that  August,  1970,  fiasco. 

No  sooner  had  agreement  on  the  military 
standstill  been  achieved  than  the  first  So- 
viet-Egyptian violations  occurred.  We  saw 
the  violations  taking  place.  By  ftUllng  to 
corroborate  them,  the  State  Department  In- 
vited  still  further  illicit  movement  of  surface- 
to-air  missiles  Into  the  prohibited  zone. 

The  fact  that  we  turned  our  backs  on 
gross  violations  of  an  initiative  proposed  and 
arranged  In  Washington,  and  conctirred  In 
by  Moscow,  can  have  the  effect  of  encourag- 
ing the  Soviets  to  deliberate  deception  and 
greater  boldness  elsewhere. 

U.S.  officials  should  know  by  now  that  the 
consequences  of  telling  the  truth  about  So- 
viet bad  faith  will  be  easier  to  live  with  than 
the  consequences  of  not  telling  It. 

4.  The  bHlliant  bumbler  will  signal  the 
opponent  that  he  is  desperate  to  get  some 
kind  of  agreement,  especially  for  domestic 
political  reasons. 

In  adversary  relations  the  appearance  of 
overeagerness  Is  bound  to  stimulate  stub- 
bornness and  intransigence  on  the  other  side. 

When  top  U.S.  officials  give  the  imjxree- 
sion  that  some  arms  control  treaty  or  agree- 
ment Is  Indispensable  to  them  they  make  It 
enormously  more  difficult  for  the  American 
negotiating  team  to  strike  a  favorable  bar- 
gain In  the  talks. 

We  should  not  negotiate  any  agreement 
Just  for  agreement's  sake.  We  should 
vigorously  pursue  arms  control  agreements 
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that  can  add  to  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
balance,  while  rejecting  proposals  that  have 
a  built-in  Incentive  to  instability.  What  we 
really  want  are  agreements  that  will  reduce 
th«  risk  of  nuclear  war;  and  this  means  care- 
ful agreements  wtUch  are  extremely  diffieult 
to  contravene  and  which  confer  no  de- 
stabilizing advantage. 

What  security  exists  In  the  world  today  de- 
pends on  the  delicate  balance  of  military, 
political  and  economic  forces. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  reaches  parity  (or 
more)  with  the  United  States  In  strategic 
arms.  Its  leaders  are  llkoly  to  become  Q|ore 
energetic  In  trying  to  spread  Soviet  Influetice 
and  more  willing  to  run  dangeroixs  rlsiu  In 
the  international  arena. 

Those  who  live  in  freedom  are  able  U>  do 
so  only  under  the  shelter  and  power  of  our- 
selves  and  our  allies.  This  is  a  grave  reepon- 
slbUlty,  and  while  we  strive  for  sensible  4nd 
salutary  arms  control  agreements,  we  in|ust 
not  Imperil  a  stable  Free  World  deterrent. 

5.  The  gregarious  sap  vHll  put  a  premm.m 
on  being  popular  leith  the  other  side.        I 

A  persistent  danger  of  all  diplomacy!  Is 
what  Harold  Nlocdson  called  "t^e  huE^an 
difficulty  of  remaining  disagreeable  to  the 
same  set  of  people  for  many  days  a.%  a 
stretch." 

If  you  have  obstinately  refused  on  Monday 
to  agree  In  a  matter  pressed  by  the  other  side, 
you  may  be  tempted  to  be  lees  stubborn  t^an 
you  should  be  on  Tuesday  when  a  wht)lly 
different  subject  Is  under  discussion,  "tou 
may  ask  too  little  and  ofTer  too  much. 

Popularity-seekers  seldom  make  good  ne- 
gotiators. They  are  likely  to  give  the  wr^ng 
signals. 

If  you  are  so  concerned  about  being  a  "good 
fellow"  that  you  shrink  from  speaking  blunt- 
ly when  this  Is  called  for,  you  may  lead  your 
adversaries  to  misjudge  your  fortitude,  there- 
by whetting  their  appetite.  What  might  be 
appropriate  to  say  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
one's  colleagues  Is  not  necessarily  appropri- 
ate to  say  In  talks  with  top  officials  In  Mos- 
cow. . 

Americans,  often  great  conciliators  I  in 
working  with  allies,  sometimes  lack  persever- 
ance In  pursuing  their  caxse  against  a  lioa- 
tlle  opponent. 

8.  The  eager  sucker  will  try  for  accord  by 
giving  something  for  nothing. 

A  sure  way  to  worsen  one's  problems  i$  to 
make  unilateral  concessions  in  hopes  the  Op- 
ponent can  be  "conciliated"  and  will  ret^irn 
the  "favor."  ' 

When  doeely  allied  nations  are  engage^  in 
a  long-term  common  effort,  there  may'  be 
enough  "community  spirit,"  to  use  J^an 
Monnet's  phrase,  so  that  an  act  of  generosity 
on  one  Issue  establishes  credit  on  another  is- 
sue. However,  in  negotiation  with  the  Rus- 
sians, a  concession  without  any  assuranc*  of 
an  equivalent  countergaln  weakens  one's  tiar- 
gainlng  p>06ltlon.  . 

The  policy  of  making  gratuitous  conqes- 
slons  to  dynamic  powers  has  been  tried  in  the 
past  from  time  to  time,  and  the  results  hfive 
been  disastrous. 

There  Is  the  example  of  the  obllteratloa  of 
Carthage,  which  had  allowed  Itself  to  be  dis- 
armed by  Rome  In  the  hope  this  would  lead 
to  peaceful  coexistence.  And  there  is  the  ex- 
ample of  French  and  British  appyeasement^  of 
Nazi  Germany,  which  led  directly  to  W^rld 
War  XL 

Moreover,  things  given  as  gifts  cannotj  be 
traded. 

A  major  and  as  yet  unachieved  purpose  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  to  reach  a  genuine, 
stable  European  settlement  with  the  Krvn- 
lln.  Among  other  things,  such  a  settlen^nt 
will  Involve  the  return  of  Soviet  forces  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  How  can  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment be  encouraged  to  move  in  this  dli«c- 
tlon?  Certainly  not  by  our  mnUng  a  substan- 


tial, unilateral,  and  unrequited  reduction  of 
American  forces  In  Europe,  as  some  U.S.  Sen- 
ators are  urging. 

Clearly,  NATO  should  sustain  the  bargain- 
ing position  it  has  worked  so  long  and  hard 
to  construct,  and  actively  pursue  acceptance 
of  (gradual,  mutiial  and  balanced  revisions  In 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 


CALIFORNIA'S  WELFARE  CUTBACKS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  asking  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  begin  an  immediate  investigation 
of  a  possible  violation  of  Federal  law  by 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  Is  attempting  to  use 
section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  justify  radical  departures  from  exist- 
ing Federal  welfare  standards.  I  am  also 
asking  that  the  GAO  use  its  power  to 
compel  the  release  of  information  which 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service — 
SRS — has  been  wrongfully  withholding 
from  the  public. 

The  State  of  California  has  been  at- 
tempting to  cut  back  its  welfare  pro- 
grsuns.  However,  Implementation  of 
these  cutbacks  would  require  drastic  de- 
partures from  present  Federal  law. 

A  vehicle  for  legalizing  these  massive 
statewide  welfare  cutbacks  had  to  be 
found.  And  it  was — In  an  obscure  pro- 
vision of  social  security  law,  section  1115, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  allow  waivers 
from  strict  Federal  standards  for  small- 
scale  tests  of  new  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  welfare  recipients 
and  improving  their  lives. 

HEW  now  seems  prepared  to  condone 
the  use  of  section  1 115  to  authorize  state- 
wide waivers  which  would  result  only  in 
benefit  decreases  and  State  cost  cutbacks, 
not  In  small  experimental  Improvement 
programs.  To  twist  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1115  by  aUowing  its  use  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  State  fiscal  re- 
lief at  the  expense  of  welfare  recipients 
would  be  irresponsible  and  deceptive. 

I  am  calling  on  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  Investigate  this  distorted  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  at  this  time  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  a  precedent 
which  could  result  In  the  wholesale  abro- 
gation of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

If  such  a  precedent  Is  allowed  to  de- 
velop. Federal  welfare  guidelines,  stand- 
ards, and  requirements  will  be  bypassed 
in  Increasing  numbers.  They  will  exist 
only  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Oovemor, 
subject  in  effect  to  executive  repeal. 

I  am  also  distressed  that  SRS  has  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  substance  of  many 
of  California's  requests  for  waivers  from 
compliance  with  Federal  welfare  stand- 
ards. The  SRS  has  released  a  list  of  38 
welfare  proposals  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia which  supposedly  are  "federally 
approvable  without  detailed  study  or 
analysis."  Yet  SRS  has  refused  to  dis- 
close other  proposed  program  changes 
until  studies  are  made  to  see  if  they  qual- 
ify for  waivers. 

The  SRS  issued  a  release  on  May  4 
which  concluded : 

SRS  considers  the  details  of  any  proposed 
program  change  submitted  by  a  State  and 


currently  under  Federal  study  to  be  reless- 
able  only  by  the  State.  However,  when  a  pro- 
posal has  been  formally  acted  upon,  and 
the  State  so  notified,  the  Federal  Oovero- 
ment  will  make  details  publicly  available. 

While  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
previously  disclosed  38  requests  are  fed- 
erally approvable  under  any  standards, 
the  refusal  to  disclose  waiver  requests  Is 
even  more  questionable.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
tails of  one  waiver  request  made  by  Cali- 
fornia which  has  not  been  formally  acted 
upon  has  been  revealed  while  the  details 
of  other  "proposed  program  changes" 
have  not  been  disclosed. 

Who  Is  making  the  decisions?  The 
State  that  is  seeking  Federal  approval 
and  Federal  money?  Or  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  granting  approval 
and  funds? 

It  would  appear  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
made  it  a  policy  to  allow  the  States  to 
determine  what  matters  the  public,  and 
indeed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
are  entitled  to  see. 

The  logic  of  this  policy  Is  elusive.  There 
Is  no  law  or  regulation  on  which  SRS 
can  properly  rely  to  justify  this  refusal 
to  make  public  the  proposed  program 
changes  which  have  been  submitted  by 
California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General 
and  recent  Washington  Post  articles  con- 
cerning this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senatx, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Elmeh  Staats, 

Controller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkas  Mr.  Staats:  Pursuant  to  your  au- 
thority under  Title  31,  Section  63  of  the 
United  States  Code,  I  hereby  request  that  you 
undertake  an  Immediate  Investigation  of 
possible  violations  of  federal  law  by  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
in  Its  administration  of  Section  1115  oT  the 
Social  Security  Act.  I  also  request  that  you 
compel  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  funUsh  you  with  In- 
formation In  Its  possession  regarding  Oall- 
fomla  reqexists  for  additional  Section  1110 
waivers — Information  which  It  now  refiises 
to  disclose. 

Under  present  federal  welfare  law,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shares  the  cost  of  state 
public  assistance  programs.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive these  federal  funds,  states  must  have 
In  existence  federally  approved  state  plans, 
the  most  basic  requirements  of  which  are : 

(1)  The  plan  must  be  state-wide  with 
benefits  made  available  to  all  ellglbles. 

(2)  A  single  state  agency  must  oversee  the 
program  and  state  fluids  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  program. 

(3)  Judicial  review  and  confidentiality  of 
records  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  recipient. 

(4)  Grants  must  be  based  on  a  state 
standard  of  need  and  any  reductions  or  In- 
creases must  be  eqiiitably  applied  to  all. 

In  1962,  Section  1115  was  added  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  aUowlng  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  said  Welfare  to  author- 
ize certain   demonstration  projects   outside 
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the  limits  of  these  state  plan  requirements. 
Because  state  plans  require  state-wide  ap- 
plication of  any  welfare  standards  or  pro- 
gram provisions.  Congress  enacted  the  Sec- 
tion 1115  waiver  provision  to  allow  smaller- 
acaie  experimental  or  pilot  demonstration 
programs  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  made  this  clear  in  Its  Report 
on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1962. 
The  Conunlttee  adopted  the  state  plan 
waiver  provision  to  encovirage  "experimental 
projects  designed  to  test  out  new  Ideas  and 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  public 
welfare  recipients  .  .  .  U  such  project  fur- 
there  the  general  objectives  of  the  program." 

The  waiver  provision  has  proved  valuable 
in  various  experimental  projects  Intended  to 
provide  more  equitable  and  progressive  wel- 
fare programs.  Thus  a  limited  application  of 
the  simplified  declaration  mert,hod  for  old  age 
assistance  made  pwsslble  Its  use  on  a  state- 
wide basis  to  determine  eligibility. 

Today,  unfortunately,  It  appe«UB  that  Sec- 
tion 1115  may  be  used  In  a  manner  wholly 
Inconsistent  with  Congressional  Intent.  As 
the  enclosed  series  of  Washington  Post  arti- 
cles makes  clear,  California  is  seeking  and 
HEW  Is  apparently  acquiescing  in  the  use  of 
Section  1115  to  authorize  state-wide  waivers 
which  would  result  only  in  benefit  decreases 
and  state  cost  cut-backs,  not  in  small-scale 
experimental  programs  designed  to  test  In- 
novative methods  lor  Improving  life  for  the 
welfare  poor.  It  has  never  been  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  allow  state  use  of  Section  1115 
tor  the  purpose  of  reducing  state  financial 
and  legal  commitments  to  an  adequate  wel- 
fare program.  Section  1115  was  not  designed 
to  solve  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  states. 

I  believe  that  a  prompt  opinion  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  wUl  be  especially 
valuable  and  timely  in  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Illegal  precedent  under 
which  parts  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  could  be  abrogated.  Such 
a  precedent  could  result  in  welfare  program 
cutbacks  across  the  coimtry. 

My  other  concern  is  that  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  within  HEW  may  be 
unlawfully  refusing  to  disclose  Information 
on  other  California  requests  for  waivers.  I 
am  unaware  of  any  legal  authority  under 
which  this  information  which  should  right- 
fully be  In  the  public  domain  can  be  with- 
held. Therefore  I  also  request  that  you  exer- 
cise your  authority  to  compel  the  disclosure 
of  this  Information  which  Is  now  being  with- 
held. Therefore  I  also  request  that  you  exer- 
cise your  authority  to  compel  the  disclosure 
of  this  information  which  Is  now  being  with- 
held as  well  as  any  HEW  memorandum  In- 
dicating the  legal  status  of  pending  or  ex- 
pected Section  1115  waiver  requests. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Abe  RiBicorr. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  1,  1971] 
HEW  Hrrs  Rkaoan  Plan  but  Sxxs  Nixon 
Apphoval 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
HEW  officials  oppose  as  Illegal  the  private 
requests   made   by   California   Gov.    Ronald 
Reagan  to  cut  welfare  and  medical  benefits 
for  almost  two  million  people,  but  they  pre- 
dict President  Nixon  will  order  approval  any- 
way. 

Following  an  April  1  stmMnlt  meeting  with 
Mr.  Nixon  to  discuss  Reagan's  welfare  prob- 
lems, the  governor  has  been  submitting  to 
Washington  a  series  of  proposals  that  would 
charge  the  poor  for  part  of  the  cost  of  medical 
and  hospital  treatment  under  the  Medicaid 
program,  and  cut  welfare  payment  benefits. 


Ths  Reagan  proposals  come  as  a  surprise 
because  the  assumed  purpose  of  his  meeting 
with  Nixon  was  to  protest  HEW  and  federal 
court  orders  requiring  California  to  raise  wel- 
fare benefits  in  accordance  with  a  1967  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  law  called  for  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
that  Reagan  refuses  to  implement.  He  has 
been  given  an  extension  luitu  July  1  on  this 
Issue.  His  strategy  remains  unclear. 

But  following  a  different  tack,  Reagan  is 
seeking  approval  of  welfare-cutting  meas- 
ures that  he  acknowledges  would  require 
waiver  of  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  HEW  officlaUy  refuses  to  make  public 
Reagan's  requests,  but  they  were  obtained 
from  other  sources,  as  were  HEW  memoranda 
protesting  accession  to  the  governor's  wishes. 

Reagan  seeks  exemptions  from  require- 
ments of  federal  law  under  a  "waiver  provi- 
sion", that  some  HEW  officials  say  was  clearly 
Intended  only  to  permit  smaU-scale  experi- 
ments to  help  the  ixwr,  not  reduce  their 
benefits. 

"If  Reagan  gets  away  with  this,"  said  one 
HEW  official  who  declined  to  be  quoted  by 
name,  "the  welfare  law  Is  going  to  be  as  full 
of  holes  as  a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese.  But  the 
Indications  here  are  that  the  President  will 
do  anything  Reagan  wants." 

In  a  Williamsburg,  Va.  speech  last  week, 
Mr.  Nixon  praised  both  Reagan  and  New  York 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  "for  moving  on  your 
own  at  the  state  level"  to  "bring  some  order 
Into  (welfare)  chaos." 

Blockefeller  also  seeks  a  waiver  from  Social 
Secxrrlty  Act  requirements  to  Implement 
plans  to  cut  welfare  checks  by  more  than  60 
per  cent.  The  governor  and  legislature  al- 
ready have  approved  a  10  per  cent  cut  effec- 
tive today. 

charges  asked 

One  Reagan  proposal,  revealed  In  a  docu- 
ment obtained  by  The  Washington  Post,  re- 
quests that  welfare  patients  be  charged  tl 
for  each  office  visit,  $1  for  each  prescription 
filled  at  a  drug  store,  and  $3  per  day  for  hos- 
pital or  nursing  care.  The  present  Medicaid 
law  precludes  making  these  charges  to  the 
poor. 

The  proposal,  from  Dr.  Earl  Brian,  director 
of  California's  Department  of  Health  Care 
Services,  to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson, 
says  the  patient  charges  are  needed  as  "a 
natural  deterrent  for  overutlUzatlon  and  Im- 
proper use  of  health  care  services  by  the  wel- 
fare poor. 

Dr.  Brian  Justifies  use  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act's  waiver  provision  of  grounds  that 
California  would  "conduct  a  statewide  experi- 
ment to  evaluate  the  effect  of  a  token  co- 
payment"  on  utilization  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

The  payments  would  be  required  "of  all 
beneficiaries  with  Income,  property  holdings, 
or  other  resources."  HEW  officials  say  this 
language  coi;ld  be  applied  to  most  of  the  poor 
who  now  qualify  for  aid. 

In  a  memorandum  arguing  against  this 
Reagan  request,  HEW -official  W.  L.  Parker. 
an  assistant  chief  for  program  planning  and 
evaluation,  branded  as  "absurd"  Reagan's 
contention  that  the  payment  would  merely 
put  the  poor  on  the  same  basis  for  health  care 
as  the  "average  California  citizen," 

COtriD   BLOCK    CARE 

"Even  a  modest  payment  of  (2  for  each 
physician's  office  almost  certainly  prevent 
needed  health  care  "rather  than  control 
abuse." 

Other  Reagan  requests  for  exemptions  to 
the  law  Include : 

Permission  to  permit  welfare  recipients  to 
keep  less  earned  Income  than  Is  now  provided 
under  a  law  section  designed  as  an  incentive 
for  the  welfare  poor  to  take  Jobs.  Reagan 
would    exclude    Individual    exemptions    for 


work  expenses,  such  as  transportation  and 
child  care. 

Permission  to  toughen  the  circumstances 
under  which  recipients  to  the  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  program  could  refuse  work. 

There  also  may  be  other  exceptions  sought 
by  Reagan.  Several  high-ranking  HEW  offi- 
cials, have  said  privately  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  see  requests  they  contend  are 
being  handled  by  the  White  House  with  HEW 
only  handling  technical  details. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  2,  1971] 

BZAGAN    RXQ-OESTS    GRANTED 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

HEW  Secretary  Elliott  Richardson  revealed 
yesterdify  that  he  already  has  approved  39 
requests  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  for  changes 
in  California's  welfare  system  and  probably 
will  approve  other  requests,  some  of  which 
would  cut  welfare  benefits. 

Richardson  said  in  an  interview  with  The 
Washington  Post  that  a  principal  reason  for 
granting  Reagan's  requests,  some  of  which 
would  require  waivers  from  the  present  So- 
cial Security  Act,  Is  that  the  governor's 
proposals  would  test  Ideas  Included  In  the 
Nixon  Administration's  proposed  new  welfare 
law. 

He  said  the  administration's  new  welfare 
principles  have  been  approved  tentatively 
by  the  Ho\ise  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  that  Senate  Finance  Committee  Chair- 
man RusseU  Long  (D-La.)  has  written  »nt»> 
urging  approval  of  Reagan's  requested  ex- 
emptions from  present  law. 

"It's  hard  for  us  to  refuse  a  waiver  to  test 
something  we  believe  shoiild  be  In  the  law 
anyway,"  Richardson  said. 

The  last  Congress  failed  to  approve  the 
President's  proposal,  called  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan,  and  the  present  Congress  has 
just  begun  consideration  of  It. 

Reagan's  proposal  requiring  the  poor  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  health  care  was  op- 
posed In  a  strongly-worded  memorandum 
written  by  an  HEW  assistant  administrator. 
Other  HEW  officials  disapprove  of  Reagan's 
requested  exemptions,  and  question  their  le- 
gality but  say  privately  they  are  certain  the 
White  House  will  overrule  them. 

Richardson  initiated  the  interview  to  say 
that  the  White  House  has  taken  no  part  in 
his  deliberations  with  Reagan  slnoe  the 
President  and  Reagan  originally  discussed 
the  Callfjomia  governor's  requests  at  an 
April  1  meeting  In  California. 

At  that  presidential  meeting  Richardson 
said  about  70  Reagan  proposals  were  dis- 
ciissed  In  detail.  The  HEW  secretary  said 
39  were  approved  on  the  spot,  and  others 
were  tentatively  approved,  but  some  had  to 
be  scrutinized  further  to  see  whether  waiv- 
ers could  be  granted  from  the  present  law. 
HEW  has  declined  to  make  public  the  de- 
tailed Reagan  requests  but  Richardson  said 
yesterday  he  Is  willing  to  do  so  eventually. 

After  the  April  meeting,  the  President 
praised  Reagan's  proposals  as  In  spirit  with 
his  own  and  designed  to  give  more  assistance 
"to  those  truly  In  need,  but  to  stop  helping 
those  who  can  help  themselves  but  refuse  to 
do  so."  He  said  "we  .  .  .  have  discovered  that 
the  California  plan  in  major  details  can  be 
Implemented  without  being  In  violation  or 
contrary  to  the  federal  regulations  or  fed- 
eral law." 

According  to  a  wire  service  report,  Reagan 
apparently  did  surrender  yesterday  on  his 
original  and  lengthy  battle  against  providing 
the  "cost  of  living"  Increase  In  welfare  bene- 
fits for  participants  In  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  July  1,  1969.  The  governor 
had  refused  to  Implement  the  benefit  hike 
despite  orders  from  HEW  and  both  federal 
and  state  courts. 

The  governor  now  hopes  to  more  than  make 
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up  for  these   Increased  costs  with  his  nflw 
plans  for  cutting  costs. 

The  Administration's  proposed  legislation 
auid  Reagan's  plans  are  similar  principally  In 
the  area  of  tightening  regulations  and  bene- 
fits for  participants  In  the  aid  to  depende|it 
children  program.  j 

However,  Reagan  strongly  opposes  the  meyt 
controversial  and  Innovative  feature  of  t^e 
Administration  legislation — payment  of 
come  supplements  that  would  guartmtee 
non-welfare  working  poor  a  minimum   li 
come  of  S2400  a  year  for  a  family  of  foj 
and  would  provide  graduated  benefits  to 
families  with  less  than  $4100  a  year  wages. 

There  Is  strong  disagreement  In  HEW  aid 
among  other  welfare  law  experts  as  to  Re«k- 
gan's  proposed  use  of  the  waiver  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I 

The  waiver  provision  was  added  to  t|xe 
Social  Security  Act  In  1962  to  permit  expejl- 
mental  proJecU  designed  to  teet  new  Idefes 
and  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  Of 
welfare  recipients. 

Some  HEW  experts  In  the  field  agree  with 
Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  a  consultant  to  tjie 
Natlonanl  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Db- 
velopment.  that  the  legislative  Intent  of  the 
waiver  was  to  permit  small-scale  experlmeqts 
to  Improve  life  for  the  welfare  poor. 

By  permitting  a  statewide  waiver  that 
suits  In  reduced  welfare  benefits,  Mrs.  Wlc 
enden  says  the  AdminlstraUon  would  be  "rje- 
wrltlng  the  Social  Security  Act  by  waiver.' 

Richardson  said  he  Is  troubled  about  per- 
mitting a  statewide  waiver,  but  has  satisfied 
himself  It  is  legal. 

Richardson  said  he  opposes  use  of  tte 
waiver  for  experimental  tests  that  would  cut 
welfare  benefits,  but  offered  arguments  |n 
favor  of  use  of  the  waiver  for  two  Reagfn 
requests  that  would  cut  benefits. 

One  Is  the  propoeal  to  require  partial  pay- 
ment by  welfare  recipients  for  health  c^'e 
services.  Richardson  said  a  waiver  would  |>e 
proper  in  this  case  becaixse  the  proposal 
would  test  an  effort  to  stop  overutlUzatlbn 
and  Improper  uses  of  services,  and  would  test 
the  similar  Nixon  administration  legislative 
proposal.  I 

Another  waiver  requested  by  Reagan  woi|ld 
Implement  a  California  plan,  permlttUig 
welfare  recipients  to  keep  less  earned  inconie. 
A  1967  Social  Seciirlty  Act  amendment  (Re- 
signed as  a  "work  incentive."  permits  welfajre 
recipients  to  keep  earnings  needed  to  pfty 
work  expenses  plus  the  first  |30  of  mont^y 
earnings  and  one  third  of  the  balance.  R^- 
gan  would  Impose  a  flat  limit  permitting  to- 
tal Income  equal  to  150  per  cent  of  the  wfl- 
fare  payment  standard.  Irrespective  of  tfie 
total  amount  of  work  related  expenses. 

Richardson  said  a  waiver  for  this  purpose 
was  ]\istlfied  to  test  a  similar  administration 
legislative  proposal  designed  to  prevekit 
abuses  of  the  work  incentive. 

Richardson  said  no  waiver  Is  required  lor 
him  to  approve  another  Reagan  proposal 
that  would  separate  welfare  recipients  iqto 
two  categories.  The  welfare  department 
would  handle  the  blind,  aged  and  disabled 
recipients  while  the  labor  department  wo^ld 
handle  APDC  parents  whom  the  state  dee<ns 
capable  of  working.  ' 

The  Administration  and  House  Ways  apd 
Means  Committee  favor  an  almost  Identical 
plan.  I 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  5,  1971J 

HEW  To  A1.LOW  M08T  or  Rbaoak  Wxi.r4BS 

Cxrrs 

(ByNlckKotz) 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  afcid 
Welfare  said  yesterday  that  Gov.  Ron4ld 
Reagan  of  California  does  not  need  fede^l 
approval  for  a  majority  of  measures  which 
he  hopes  will  cut  state  welfiare  coste  py 
$200  million. 


John  Twlname,  administrator  of  HEW's 
welfare  programs,  released  a  list  of  38  Reagan 
proposals  which  he  aald  "^pear  to  be  fed- 
erally approvatole." 

Among  these  meas\ures  agreed  upon  at  An 
April  2  meeting  between  Reagan  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  are: 

A  mandatory  requirement  that  all  physi- 
cally able  adiilt  welfare  recipients  accept 
offered  work. 

A  provision  greatly  reducing  the  amount 
of  property  or  assets  a  family  can  own  and 
be  eligible  for  aid.  Families  In  the  aid-to- 
dependent-children  program  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $600  and  the  aged  and  disabled  to 
$1,200.  For  the  first  time,  a  family's  furni- 
ture, silverware  and  chlnaware  would  be 
counted. 

Provisions  shifting  some  of  the  state's  wel- 
fare costs  to  counties. 

An  entirely  new  benefit  system  based  on 
dividing  the  available  state  fund  among  the 
total  number  of  recipients  rather  than  pay- 
ments based  on  a  "standard  of  need." 

However,  many  of  the  38  Reagan  proposals 
require  approval  of  the  California  legislature, 
where  he  Is  encountering  coaslderable  resist- 
ance. 

State  Rep.  Bob  Morettl,  speaker  of  the 
State  Assembly,  said  yesterday  that  the 
legislature  definitely  will  not  enact  Reagan's 
plans  to  reduce  welfare  benefits. 

Referring  to  the  Reagan  propoaaa  on  the 
amount  of  personal  prc^erty  a  family  can 
have,  Morettl  aald:  "That's  Incredible.  Maybe 
we  ought  to  require  that  they  sell  their 
clothes  too  and  give  them  one  gray  uniform 
that  says  "welfare  recipient'." 

A  second  group  of  Reagan  proposais  would 
require  waivers  from  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Twlname  said  these  requests  will 
be  studied  to  see  whether  they  would  qualify 
under  the  provision  permitting  waivers  In 
order  to  conduct  experimental  programs. 

He  said  the  only  waiver  request  formally 
received  so  far  is  one  that  would  require  the 
welfare  poor  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  drug  benefits  under  the 
Medicaid  program — $1  per  doctor's  visit,  $1  a 
prescription,  $3  a  day  for  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing care.  Concerning  this  request.  Twlname 
said.  "The  federal  government  has  suggeeted 
changes  . . .  and  has  indicated  that  the  pr6- 
posal  appears  approvable  if  these  changes  are 
made." 

However,  Twlname  refused  to  disclose  the 
proposed  changes,  and  said  that  the  other 
requests  for  waivers  would  be  made  public 
only  after  the  federal  government  has  acted 
on  them. 

One  such  Reagan  plan,  requiring  a  waiver, 
would  subtract  from  welfare  grants  the 
amount  of  benefits  received  from  the  food 
stamp,  commodity  distribution,  school  lunch, 
or  FHA  low-cost  housing  programs.  Reagan 
estimated  state  savings  of  $42  million  by 
eliminating  these  benefits. 

A  family  with  chUdren  receiving  free 
school  lunches,  for  example,  would  have  the 
value  of  those  lunches  deducted  from  Its  wel- 
fare check.  Similarly,  an  old  age  recipient 
who  gets  $20  in  free  food  under  the  food 
stamp  program  would  have  the  $20  deducted 
from  his  welfare  check. 

Another  plan  requiring  a  waiver  would 
abandon  "the  work  Incentive"  In  present  law 
permitting  recipients  to  keep  more  than  one- 
third  of  earned  Income.  Reagan  would  sharp- 
ly limit  retained  earnings  and  would  count 
as  earned  Income  small  sums  of  money,  such 
as  that  earned  by  children  on  paper  routes 
or  by  babysitting. 

HEW  officials  said  Reagan's  propoeal  to  re- 
van^  the  California  welfare  system  cannot 
receive  final  approval  until  he  submits  a  new 
state  plan  to  the  federal  government.  In  ad- 
dition to  roadblocks  In  his  own  leglslat\ire, 
Reagan  faces  court  tests  from  welfare  rights 


groups  challenging  some  of  his  benefit  cut- 
ting plans. 


AWARD   TO   DALLAS   R.    PARKER, 
HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Texas  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
presents  an  award  to  a  law  student  in 
Texas  who  prepares  the  most  outstand- 
ing paper,  suitable  for  publication,  on 
issues  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
This  year  the  outstanding  award  in  the 
torts  area  went  to  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School,  Mr.  Dallas 
R.  Parker,  of  Houston,  Tex.  In  order  that 
Senators  may  enjoy  the  caliber  of  work 
that  we  produce  in  Texas,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Parker's  arti- 
cle t)e  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TORTS — Landlord  and  Tenant — Landlords 
OF  MtTLTiPLB-UNrr  Apartment  Hottsbb 
Havx  a  Duty  To  Takx  Protecttve  Mxas- 
UREs  To  Guard  THEn  Tenants  from  trx 
Perpetration  of  Foreseeable  Criminal 
Acts  by  Third  Persons,  Klink  v.  1500 
Mass.  Ave.  Corp..  —  P.ad  —  (D.C.  Clr.  1970) 

(By  Dallas  R.  Parker)* 
Plaintiff  tenant  was  criminally  assaulted 
and  robbed  by  an  unknown  assailant  In  the 
common  hallways  of  defendant's  apartment 
house.  The  apartment  building  had  experi- 
enced Increasing  criminal  activity  of  which 
the  landlord  had  actual  notice.'  Plaintiff 
brought  an  action  alleging  that  defendant 
was  negligent  In  falling  to  Institute  any  of 
the  normal  security  precautions  attendant 
to  the  exercise  of  the  duty  of  due  care  owed 
by  defendant  to  plaintiff  In  her  capacity  as 
tenant.'  The  trial  court  held  that  the  land- 
lord owed  the  tenant  no  duty  of  protection. 
Reversed  and  remanded.*  Landlords  of  mul- 
tiple-unit apartment  houses  have  a  duty  to 
take  protective  measures  to  guard  their 
tenants  from  the  perpetration  of  foreseeable 
criminal  acts  by  third  persons. 

Tenants  of  multiple-dwelling  buildings 
have  attempted  to  hold  their  landlords  liable 
for  a  variety  of  Injuries  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  criminal  acts  of  third  persons.* 
Although  the  complaints  have  sometimes 
suggested  a  theory  of  implied  contract  as  an 
alternative  basis  of  recovery,"  principal  reli- 
ance has  been  placed  upon  the  versatile 
negligence  cause  of  action.'  In  generally 
denying  liability  in  these  actions,"  the  courts 
have  based  their  responses  upon  resolution 
of  two  recurrent  Issues — ^proximate  cause  and 
duty. 

In  the  earlier  decisions  the  courts  ordi- 
narily held  that  as  a  matter  of  law  no  proxi- 
mate cause  had  been  established.  The  crimi- 
nal was  regarded  as  an  "independent  moral 
agency"  over  whom  the  defendant  had  no 
control  and  thus  for  whose  acts  he  could  not 
be  held  responsible.'  No  mention  or  consid- 
eration was  made  of  the  element  of  foresee- 
ablllty.  Eventually,  the  Supreme  Court  aban- 
doned this  rationale  and  posited  the  cur- 
rently accepted  view  that  if  the  act  is  fore- 
seeable, its  criminal  nature  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  determination  of  liabUity.*  Thus  with 
the  criminality  of  the  misconduct  largely  dis- 
credited as  a  basis  for  finding  no  proximate 
cause,  a  majority  of  the  subsequent  decisions 
have  presumed  proximate  cause  and  have, 
consequently,  failed  to  discuss  the  objections 
raised  In  the  earlier  cases. 
More  recenUy,  the  courts  have  responded 
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to  this  assertion  of  liability  with  a  declara- 
tion that  there  exists  no  duty  to  provide  pro- 
tection. These  opinions  are  based  upon  the 
traditional  common  law  rule,  formulated  in 
the  age  of  the  agrarian  leasehold,  that  the 
landlord  has  no  duty  to  protect  his  tenant 
from  the  acts  of  third  persons  that  Interfere 
with  the  tenant's  enjoyment  of  the  premises. 
While  some  cases  inferentially  suggest  that 
a  tenant  desirous  of  protection  should  bar- 
gain for  that  benefit  In  his  lease  agreement, 
most  opinions  have  undertaken  no  mean- 
ingful discussion  of  the  rationale  behind  the 
no  duty  rule.'" 

Perhaps  the  only  Illuminating  treatment 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  this  projjosed 
obligation  was  presented  In  Goldberg  v. 
Housing  Authority.^  The  court  based  Its  de- 
nial of  duty  on  several  policy  considerations 
Including  the  arguments  (1)  that  protection 
should  be  afforded  by  the  "duly  constituted 
police  forces,"  "  (2)  that  the  "vagueness"  of 
the  proposed  duty  rendered  It  "unfair,"" 
and  (3)  that  If  this  duty  were  Imposed,  the 
landlord  would  surely  distribute  the  result- 
ant costs  among  his  tenants — the  persons 
often  least  able  to  afford  it." 

The  Instant  opinion  Includes  an  extensive 
discussion  of  duty  and  imposes  an  obliga- 
tion of  protection  squarely  upon  the  land- 
lord, requiring  him  to  use  care  commensurate 
with  the  circumstances."  In  flatly  rejecting 
the  traditional  rule,  the  court  takes  note  of 
Its  agrarian  origin  and  states  that  It  "fjJters 
when  It  Is  appUed  to  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern day  apartment  living." "  Determinative 
m  the  establishment  of  duty  in  this  decision 
was  the  fact  that  the  assault  occurred  in  an 
area  of  common  use  over  which  defendant 
landlord  had  exclusive  control.  The  court 
reasoned  that  because  of  this  control  the 
landlord  is  the  "only  party  who  has  the 
poteer  ...  to  provide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion." '■  In  rejecting  the  Goldberg  rationale 
that  the  duty  properly  rests  with  the  police, 
the  court  found  that  the  landlord's  abUlty  to 
protect  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  mu- 
nicipal forces." 

The  court's  analysis  of  certain  economic 
considerations  marks  a  further  departure 
from  the  Goldberg  decision.  Conceding  that 
the  expense  wiU  ultimately  and  Justifiably  be 
passed  on  to  the  tenants,  the  court  contends 
that  imder  existing  law  the  tenant  already 
suffers  economic  loss  from  Injury  and  In- 
creased Insurance  premiums,  and  that  his 
Interests  would  be  advanced  rather  than  re- 
tarded by  the  Imposition  of  this  duty." 

The  principal  case  omits  entirely  any  refer- 
ence to  proximate  cause.  The  opinion  does, 
however,  discuss  the  problem  of  third  party 
criminality — ^the  foundation  of  the  earlier 
courts'  holding  of  no  proximate  cause — and, 
noting  the  frequency  and  predictability  with 
which  criminal  misconduct  occurred  In  the 
apartment  building,  holds  that  the  illegality 
of  that  conduct  presented  no  bar  to  re- 
covery.** 

Although  clouded  by  the  unenllghtenlng 
and  confusing  proximate  cause  terminology,'^ 
the  reason  stated  In  the  earlier  cases  for 
finding  no  proximate  cause  «»  perhaps  reflects 
the  thought  that  at  one  time  In  our  history 
criminal  misconduct  was  relatively  less  fre- 
quent and  thus  less  predictable  than  In 
many  comparable  situations  today.  The  ear- 
lier holdings  may  also  evidence  philosophical 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Idea  of  requiring  one 
person  to  respond  In  damages  for  the  crimi- 
nal acts  of  another.  When  crlmmal  acts  recur 
frequently,  however,  and  one  person  may,  by 
the  exercise  of  care.  Increase  the  security  of 
a  relatively  large  number  of  persons,  as  In 
the  principal  case,  the  fact  that  the  acts  are 
criminal  in  nature  should  constitute  no  more 
of  a  bar  to  recovery  than  other  predictable 
acts  of  third  persons. 

The  primary  difficulties  presented  by  de- 


cisions similar  to  the  principal  case  concern 
questions  of  policy  properly  relegated  to  the 
analysis  of  the  duty  issue.  In  reiterating  the 
traditional  no  duty  rule,  the  earlier  cases 
failed  to  adopt  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
resolution  of  the  contemporary  problem  sur- 
rounding a  landlord's  duty  to  provide  pro- 
tection. The  agrarian  leasehold  rtile  was  no 
doubt  well  suited  to  the  situation  In  which 
the  tenant  leased  the  premises  primarily  to 
obtain  use  of  the  land  and  the  landlord  re- 
linquished all  control  over  the  property.  In 
the  modern  apartment  house,  however,  con- 
trol of  the  land  itself  may  be  of  little  signifi- 
cance to  the  tenant,  while  the  Incidents  of 
shelter  and  protection  constitute  his  para- 
mount concern.  Furthermore,  the  contem- 
porary landlord  normally  retains  substantial 
control  over  the  common  areas  of  leased 
property.  As  the  landlord's  control  Increases, 
the  tenant's  control  correspondingly  de- 
creases; It  would  seem  desirable  to  allocate 
the  reaponslbUlty  for  protection  to  the  party 
who  can  most  effectively  exercise  lt.*» 

The  contention  that  responsibility  for  this 
aspect  of  crime  control  rests  solely  with  the 
police  Is  similarly  tmreallstlc.  Presumably, 
the  police  forces  are  already  doing  their  best 
to  prevent  crime  and  in  many  cities  are  per- 
forming to  the  limitations  of  their  capacities 
Any  notion,  therefore,  that  a  municipal  law 
enforcement  agency  alone  can  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  adequate  protection  In  areas  of 
high  crime  rates  is  largely  Illusory.  Moreover, 
In  many  Instances  the  landlord  can  offer  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  means  of  pro- 
tection." 

The  earlier  cases  also  faUed  to  analyze  prop- 
erly the  economic  considerations  relevant  to 
resolution  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
this  duty.  The  disadvantageous  position  of 
the  tenant  vls-a-vls  the  landlord  resulting 
from  the  housing  shortage  has  frequently 
been  given  judicial  recognition."  Thus  the 
suggestion  that  If  the  tenant  wants  to  be 
protected,  he  should  bargain  for  the  bene- 
fit In  his  lease.  Is  probably  untenable.  Per- 
haps a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  eco- 
nomic power  enjoyed  by  the  individual  ten- 
ant would  anticipate  that  he  will  be  con- 
fronted with  exculpatory  clauses  In  future 
leases  attempting  to  avoid  the  duty  establish- 
ed by  the  principal  court.  Such  clauses.  If 
they  arise,  should  be  regarded  as  contrary 
to  public  policy. 

Other  economic  considerations  lend  fur- 
ther support  to  the  Imposition  of  this  pro- 
tective obligation.  The  landlord  receives  eco- 
nomic benefit  from  the  parties'  relationship, 
and  It  Is  he  who  Is  best  able  to  distribute  the 
losses.  It  would  seem  socially  desirable, 
therefore,  to  place  the  liability  with  him.  The 
court  In  the  Instant  opinion  admits  that  the 
cost  of  protection  will  ultimately  be  borne  by 
the  tenant,  but  It  correctly  reasons  that  It 
would  be  more  equitable  for  each  member 
of  the  class  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  risk  than  for  a  tenant  to  face  Individually 
the  costs  of  victimization.  Furthermore,  to 
hold  the  landlord  liable  is  In  accord  with 
other  current  concepts  of  risk  distribution." 

Finally,  the  earlier  opinions  have  denied 
liability  because  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
proposed  duty.  It  must  be  conceded  that  a 
landlord  may  find  himself  somewhat  uncer- 
tain In  determining  whether  he  has  com- 
piled with  his  obligation.  Nevertheless,  one 
need  only  ponder  the  fundamental  "reason- 
able and  prudent  man"  concept  to  be  re- 
minded Of  the  characteristic  lack  of  pre- 
cision In  tort  law.  Furthermore,  in  the  con- 
text of  this  emerging  duty,  lack  of  precision 
arguably  provides  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
induce  appropriate  means  of  protection. 

The  holding  In  the  principal  case  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  contemporary  trend  toward 
recognition  of  a  duty  to  protect  in  relation- 
ships of  dependence."  The  prerequisite  to 


duty — control — provides  both  a  reasonable 
basis  upon  which  to  predicate  liability  and 
a  means  by  which  the  obligation  can  prop- 
erly be  limited.  In  light  of  the  cxirrent  crime 
rise.  Imposition  of  this  duty  to  protect  may 
portend  judicial  recognition  of  the  broader 
principal  that  "every  segment  of  society  has 
obligations  to  aid  In  law  enforcement  and 
to  minimize  the  opportunities  for  crime."  •• 

FOOTNOTES 

1  —  F.2d  at  — .  Plaintiff  alleged  that  de- 
fendants had  actual  notice  of  twenty  other 
Individual  criminal  incidents  within  the 
building.  Defendants  conceded  the  allegation 
at  trial.  Id.  at — . 

» Id.  at  — . 

'/d.  at  — .  Although  the  trial  court  held 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  there  was  no  duty,  the 
court  of  appeals,  In  reversing,  held  both  that 
a  duty  did  exist  and  that  the  applicable 
standard  of  care  had  been  breached.  The  case 
was  remanded  solely  for  the  determination 
of  damages.  The  dissent  Is  devoted  in  large 
part  to  a  criticism  of  the  majority's  proce- 
dural handling  of  the  case: 

[The  trial  court)  never  considered  whether 
the  facts  proved  UabUlty  If  the  duty  did 
exist.  Against  such  a  procedural  background 
the  panel  opinion  here  comes  to  a  different 
conclusion  on  the  duty  owed  .  .  .  and  then 
proceeds  to  find  defendant  liable  on  the  facts 
as  a  matter  of  law.  This  necessarily  Involves 
a  de  novo  consideration  of  the  facts  on  a 
cold  record  and  subjects  the  result  to  all  the 
imperfections  inherent  in  any  decision  ar- 
rived at  under  such  handicaps. 

Id.  at  —  (MacKinnon,  J.,  dissenting). 

« See,  e.g.,  Applebaum  v.  Kldwell,  12  FJd 
846  (D.C.  Clr.  1S26)  (thieves  broke  Into 
tenant's  apartment  through  unsubstantial 
partition  constructed  by  and  maintained  un- 
der the  control  of  the  landlord) ;  Ramsay  v. 
Morrlssette,  252  A.2d  509  (DC.  App.  1969) 
(tenant  assaulted  In  apartment  bouse  by 
unknown  third  person);  Teall  v.  Harlow,  275 
Mass.  448.  176  N.E.  533  (1931)  (tenant's 
apartment  robbed — landlord  had  left  vesti- 
bule door  open);  McCappln  v.  Park  Capitol 
Corp..  42  NJ.  Super.  169,  126  A.2d  51  (App. 
Dlv.  1956)  (tenant's  apartment  robbed  after 
landlord's  employee  allegedly  left  keys  In 
accessible  area) ;  Bass  v.  City  of  N.Y.,  61  Misc. 
2d  465,  305  N.Y.S.  2d  801  (Sup.  Ct.  1969) 
(tenant's  child  raped  and  murdered  by  third 
person  in  housing  complex) .  See  also  Annot., 
58  A.L.R.2d  1289  (1958). 

^E.g.,  Mutual  Coat  Corp.  v.  Dorsyl  Realty, 
Inc..  346  Mass.  777,  195  N.E.2d  512  ( 1964) . 

'  See  cases  cited  note  4  supra. 

'  See,  e.g..  Applebaum  v.  Kldwell,  12  FAi 
846  (D.C.  Clr.  1926);  Goldberg  v.  Housing 
Auth.,  38  N.J.  678,  186  AAl  291  (1962).  But 
see  Ramsay  v.  Morrlssette,  262  A.2d  509  (D.C. 
App.  1969);  Bass  v.  City  of  N.Y.,  61  Misc.  2d 
435,  305  N.Y.S.2d  801   (Supp.  Ct.  1969). 

s  Applebaum  v.  Kldwell,  12  F.2d  846  (D.C. 
Clr.  1926).  This  is  a  variation  of  the  "last 
human  wrongdoer"  rule.  The  rule  appar- 
ently originated  in  the  English  case  of  Vicars 
v.  Wilcocks,  103  Eng.  Rep.  244  (K.B.  1806), 
and  probably  because  of  the  facility  and 
certainty  of  its  application,  the  rule  gained 
widespread  acceptance  in  both  England  and 
America.  The  English  covirts  divested  them- 
selves of  the  rule  by  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  principle  did  not  begin  to 
wane  In  this  country  until  well  Into  this 
century.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  rule's 
history  accompanied  by  critical  discussion 
see  Feezer  &  Flavour,  Intervening  Crime  and 
Liability  for  Negligence,  24  Minn.  L.  Riv. 
635  (1940)  &.  24  Minn.  L.  Rev.  666  (1940),  in 
which  the  rule  Is  described  as  "obnoxious." 

•Llllle  v.  Thompson.  332  VS.  459  (1947). 
The  Court  held  an  employer  liable  for  In- 
juries sustained  by  his  employee  at  the  hands 
of  third  persons. 
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^E.g..  DeKoven  v.  780  West  End  Realty 
Co..  48  Misc.  2d  061.  266  N.Y^JM  463  (N.f . 
Civ.  Ct.  1966).  J 

"38  N.J.  678.  186  A.2d  291  (1962).  In  GoW- 
berg  plaintiff,  while  delivering  milk  to  de- 
fendant's tenant,  was  beaten  and  robbed  In 
an  elevator.  The  court  said  tliat  altboijgli 
defendant  was  a  public  boiislng  complex,  {ts 
liability  was  to  be  adjudged  imder  principles 
of  law  applicable  to  th«  private  owner  of 
property.  Id.  at  581,  186  A.2d  at  292.  Ttie 
coiirt  construed  plaintiff's  claim  as  assertltig 
that  defendant  was  negligent  In  falling  to 
provide  police  protection  on  the  premise. 
Tbus  because  of  the  oonffnement  of  tjie 
complaint  to  the  single  Issue  of  police  pro- 
tection, Goldberg,  like  most  other  caaes  In 
the  area  under  oonsldeiratlon.  Is  probatjly 
distinguishable  from  the  principal  decUl<|n. 

u  Id.  at  689,  186  A.2d  at  296.  i 

"  Id.  at  589-90,  186  A.2d  at  297. 

M  Id.  at  591.  186  A.2d  at  298. 

"  — P.2dat— . 

Although  In  many  cases  the  language 
speaks  as  if  the  standard  of  care  Itself  varies, 
in  the  last  analysis  the  standard  of  care  is 
the  same — reasonable  care  In  all  the  circuai- 
stances.  The  specific  measures  to  achi4v« 
this  standard  vary  with  the  Individual  ctr- 
cxmistances. 
Id.  at  — . 

»M.at— . 

"  Id.  at  — .  The  court  Is  here  reiterating 
"retained  control"  doctrine.  According  to 
that  concept,  a  landlord  who  lectses  separate 
pwrtlons  of  property  to  different  tenants  atid 
retains  control  over  some  of  the  property  tor 
the  tenants'  common  use  has  a  duty  to  t^se 
reasonable  care  to  maintain  the  retained  ptir- 
tlons  In  a  reasonably  safe  condition,  itie 
doctrine  has  been  widely  accepted  in  ca^es 
in  which  the  injury  resiilts  from  physlcajly 
defective  premises,  e.g.,  Kay  v.  Cain.  154  Pfld 
305  (DC.  Cir.  1946) .  and  has  been  adoptied 
m  Restatxmknt  (Second)  or  Torts  !  3i60 
(1965).  Its  success  has  been  limited,  how- 
ever, when  the  wrongful  acts  of  third  persdOB 
are  Involved.  E.g.,  Applebaum  v.  B^dwell,  12 
P.2d  846  (DC.  Clr.  1926).  But  see  Mayer  J. 
Housing  Auth.,  84  N.J.  Super.  411,  202  Aiid 
439  (App.  Div.  1964) .  The  use  of  the  retainpd 
control  doctrine  in  Mayer  was  criticized  In 
20  RtTTGZBS  L.  Rev.  140,  143  (1966). 

»  —  F.2d  at  — . 

"  Id.  at  — . 

» Id.  at  — . 

=  Proximate  cause  has  been  a  recurrl^ 
source  of  oonftislon  In  the  law  of  torts  ahd 
one  writer  acknowledges  that  It  "has  been  ^11 
things  to  all  men."  W.  Prosseb,  Torts  S  #9, 
at  284  (3d  ed.  1964).  See  aUo  Oreen,  Prop- 
mate  Cause  in  Texas  Negligence  Law,  E28 
Texas  L.  Rev.  471  (1950).  It  has  been  si4g- 
gested  that  dtscuasion  of  proximate  cause  iln 
cases  similar  to  the  principal  decision  series 
no  tiseful  purpose  and  may  actually  cloud 
the  important  Issues  by  diverting  attention 
from  consideration  of  policy.  Peezer  ;  & 
Favour,  Intervening  Crime  and  Liability  jlor 
Negligence,  24  Minn.  L.  Rev.  635.  648  (194^). 
See  also  Oreen,  Merlo  v.  Public  Service  Coj — 
A  Study  in  Proximate  Cause,  37  III.  L.  Rfv. 
429  (1943). 

"See  cases  cited  note  8  supra  &  acco| 
panylng  text. 

■The  courts  have  often  acknowledged  t|ie 
Importance  of  control  In  Imposing  a  duty  to 
protect.  Thus,  a  school  district  must  protect 
its  pupil,  a  common  carrier  its  passenger.  ^ 
employer  his  employee,  and  an  innkeeper  his 
guest.  See  Restatement  (Second)  of  Toh^ 
i  314A  (1966):  Annot.,  10  AX.R.  3d  dl9 
(1966). 

**For  example,  in  a  hlghrlse  apartment 
hovise  with  only  a  few  outside  doors,  ttie 
most  effective  m.ethod  would  probably  be  to 
secure   those  doors  with  either  locks   or   a 
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guard.  This  form  of  protection  would  be  more 
economical  than  requiring  each  tenant  to  de- 
vise indivldiial  methods  for  seciulng  bis 
doors — an  approach  that  wo\ild  still  leave 
the  hallways  vulnerable — and  more  reliable 
than  periodic  police  patrols. 

'E.g.,  Bast  Haven  Associates,  Inc.  v. 
Gxu'lan.  —  Misc.  2d  — ,  313  N.Y.S.  2d  927  (N.Y. 
ClV.  Ct.  1970) . 

"  See  generally  Knepper,  About  Tomorrow's 
Tort  Trends,  18  Stracusk  L.  Rev.  1  (1966). 

"See  Restatement  (Second)  or  Torts 
§  314A,  comment  b  (1965) . 

■— P.  2dat— . 

*  Editorial  Associate,  Oarey  Spradley. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   NATURAL   RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  when 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
J.  Hlckel  spoke  recently  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  a  p£u*t  of  Environmental  Week 
1971,  he  called  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  to  create  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment. 

It  was  most  satisfsring  to  me  that  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whom 
I  considerably  admire,  voiced  support  in 
my  own  hometown  and  State  for  a  goal 
I  have  long  sought. 

I  introduced  my  first  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
1965,  and  have  reintroduced  it  in  each 
succeeding  session.  Including  the  pres- 
ent one.  I  have  been  saying  for  some 
time  very  much  what  Secretary  Hlckel 
said  so  well  in  Salt  Lake : 

A  Department  of  Natxiral  Resources  and 
the  Environment,  In  its  total  concept,  is 
more  important  to  the  future  generations 
of  Americans,  In  Its  size  and  expenditure, 
than  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  should 
be  given  that  kind  of  priority. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  supported 
adjustments  in  the  proposal  President 
Nixon  has  sent  to  Congress  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  which  match  my  own 
thinking  completely,  and  are  incorpo- 
rated in  my  bill. 

The  first  is  that  the  Department 
should  be  called  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment,  since,  as  Secretary  Hlckel 
puts  it: 

We  cannot  separate  resources  from  the  en- 
vironment: every  time  we  alter  a  resource 
In  any  way,  cut  a  tree,  or  plant  a  tree,  we 
change  the  environment  for  the  better  or 
worse. 

The  second  is  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  must  be  a  part  of  any 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  because — 

To  divorce  resources  from  environmental 
protection  is  to  Isolate  the  policing  func- 
tion— it  Is  too  late  in  the  world  of  ecology  to 
take  action  after  a  strip  mine  has  desecrated 
an  area,  or  a  tanker  has  polluted  a  bay. 

I  agree  fully,  and  S.  1025  reflects  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  Secretary  Hickel 
made  kesmoting  the  Governor's  confer- 
ence which  laimched  Environmental 
Week  activities  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  CvnL  War  ot  PRioRrriES 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  civil  war  of 
priorities  in  America,  neighbor  against  neigh- 
bor, man  against  need,  over  the  preservation 
or  use  of  our  resources. 

Bitter  voices  are  being  raised  on  the  one 
Bide  pleading,  "Give  us  work,  give  us  energy 
for  our  homes."  On  the  other  side  shouting, 
"Stop  the  rape  of  our  environment,  protect 
our  wildlife  and  our  wilderness."  We  caimot 
undo  all  the  wrongs  of  yesterday,  but  we  can 
build  responsibly  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  condone  exploitation  of  one 
resource  at  the  expense  of  another  resource, 
whatever  that  resource  might  be,  but  neither 
can  we  preserve  untouched  all  those  resources 
that  man  needs. 

What  role  should  government  take  In  the 
improvement  and  management  of  our  en- 
vironment? In  the  past  we  have  taken  action 
designed  to  Improve  our  current  welfare,  but 
little  or  no  thought  was  given  to  longer  range 
consequences. 

As  we  became  aware  that  our  planet  is  a 
closed  system,  we  faced  the  reality  that  we 
cannot  create  new  resources,  we  can  only 
alter  them.  This  underscored  the  realization 
that  sooner  or  later  our  individual  decisions 
will,  in  some  way,  help  or  harm  all  of  society. 
There  are  very  few  "private"  decisions  any- 
more. 

Increasingly,  every  decision  related  to  our 
environment  must  also  be  considered  a 
"social"  decision,  which  cannot  be  \inder- 
taken  without  regard  for  Its  effect  upon 
others.  Continued  waste,  extravagance,  or  in- 
difference today  can  only  burden  more  se- 
verely the  welfare  of  tomorrow.  What  can  we 
do  about  "private"  decisions  which  are  eco- 
logically destructive? 

We  can  alert  people,  educate  them  and 
Inspire  them.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
motivation  of  millions  of  people.  That  power, 
when  people  are  Informed  and  committed  to 
a  great  cause  can  do  what  billions  of  federal 
funds  cannot  begin  to  do. 

Secondly,  in  those  areas  where  people  re- 
fuse to  listen,  or  where  the  dimensions  of 
the  problems  go  beyond  Individual  control. 
Government  has  got  to  take  a  strong  stand. 

One  of  the  hard  realities  of  a  free  society 
is  that  Preedom  ends  when  it  infringes  on 
the  rights  of  others.  You  are  free  to  swing 
the  fist  at  the  end  of  your  arm  until  it  lands 
on  someone  else's  nose. 

Any  man  should  be  free  to  produce  a 
product  for  sale,  but  his  freedom  ends  when 
his  factory  pollutes  the  air  of  the  general 
area  or  destroys  the  water  flowing  onto  some- 
one else's  property,  or  desecrates  beauty,  or 
harms  those  around  him  In  some  other  way. 

This  is  where  Government  must  come  in. 
Our  nation  fosters  the  concept  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  should  be  so  treated 
by  government.  This  applies  to  Individuals 
and  to  Institutions.  The  life  blood  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  competition. 

In  my  dealings  with  Industry  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  I  discovered  that  even  the 
great  lobbies  will  accept  strict  pollution  con- 
trol, even  enthuslasticaUy,  if  it  is  admin- 
istered equally  to  all. 

If  all  competitors  must  Include  environ- 
mental protection  as  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness there  is  no  complaint. 

But  It  takes  men  at  the  top  who  dare  to 
risk  the  pressure  and  the  fury  of  the  special 
Interests,  who  relish  the  challenge  of  repre- 
senting the  public  good. 

A  special  interest  is  not  Just  General  Mo- 
tors or  a  great  oil  company.  It  can  be  a 
municipality,  an  association  of  Governors, 
a  conservation  group  or  a  society  to  protect 
tennis  courts.  These  Interests  are  not  bad. 
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They  are  generally  good,  but  government 
must  maintain  perspective  and  balance. 

I  have  often  said.  If  you  make  a  decision 
to  help  a  special  few,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  but  If  you  make  a  decision  for 
the  benefit  of  200  million  Americans  It  will 
also  help  the  few. 

We  have  set  up  a  system  In  this  country 
to  govern.  The  best  system  I  am  aware  of 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  system,  how- 
ever, is  any  better  than  the  men  who  are 
in  it. 

How  often  government,  on  one  level  or  an- 
other, ignores  the  long  term  good  of  its  peo- 
ple for  the  political  advantage  of  the  moment. 
How  often  polarizing  rhetoric  drowns  out 
healing  giildance. 

How  often  decisions  are  based  on  making 
things  easier  for  government  instead  of  the 
people. 

But  the  system  Is  great,  you  can  make  It 
work. 

After  my  firing  I  was  talking  with  a  group 
of  young  men  and  women  In  their  middle 
twenties  and  early  thirties  In  Georgetown. 
They  were  doctors,  scientists,  and  govern- 
ment employees.  One  of  them  said  to  me, 
"You  are  a  perfect  example  of  why  the  system 
wont  work." 

I  replied,  "But  you're  wrong,  I'm  a  perfect 
example  of  why  the  system  will  work.  I  made 
it  work  for  22  months.  I  showed  if  you  reaUy 
care,  and  are  dedicated,  and  want  to  solve 
the  problem,  you  can  make  it  work." 

"In  my  area  of  water  pollution  control  for 
example,  I  had  no  new  laws  to  work  with. 
We  even  dug  up  the  1899  Refvise  Act  for  legal 
back-up  for  our  enforcement  actions. 

"We  were  not  stoppted  by  all  the  reasons 
why  not  to  do  something,  I  am  a  perfect 
example  that  the  system  can  work." 

My  young  friend  replied,  "Yes,  and  you  got 
fired." 

I  said  "If  someone  runs  the  four  minute 
mile  and  then  they  are  shot,  it  doesn't  mean 
that  the  four  minute  mile  cannot  be  run, 
no,  my  experience  is  proof  that  the  system 
can  work." 

And  111  tell  you  again,  the  system  Is  great. 
If  you  are  disappointed  with  it,  don't  change 
the  system,  change  the  men. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  (DE-TOK-VlUe)  the  Prench  poUtlcal 
philosopher,  visited  the  United  States  to  get 
a  first  hand  look  at  our  new  democracy.  You 
all  know  the  story. 

He  was  Impressed  by  our  clear  skies,  our 
inviting  streams,  the  endless  expanses  of  our 
forests  and  plains,  and  the  vigor  of  our  13 
million  people.  He  wrote : 

"A  Democratic  power  Is  never  likely  to 
perish  for  lack  of  strength,  or  of  its  resources, 
birt  it  may  very  well  fall  because  of  the  mis- 
direction of  its  strength  and  the  abuse  of  Its 
resources." 

In  the  decades  since,  we  have  seen  both 
misdirection  and  abuse.  Today  our  govern- 
ment must  prove,  to  itself  and  to  the  world, 
that  It  has  the  ability  nort  only  to  clean  up 
industrial  and  mvmlcipal  discharges  and  gar- 
bage, but  to  recycle  them  for  continuing  use. 

Not  only  to  stop  piling  disgrace  on  the  en- 
vironment, but  to  begin  caring  for  it,  and 
nourishing  lit,  so  that  needed  goods  and  serv- 
ices reach  the  people,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  our  great  natural  heritage. 

All  this  Is  possible.  If  the  people  have  the 
wUl,  and  the  government  has  the  courage,  to 
make  It  ha|>pen. 

America  has  to  be  the  leader  In  a  positive 
approach  to  environmental  problems,  world- 
wide. You  know  as  well  as  I  that  we  cause 
more  of  the  problem  than  any  other  nation, 
many  times  more. 

It  is  also  true  that  no  one  nation  alone 
can  provide  the  answer  or  escape  the  prob- 
lem. There  Is  no  place  to  hide. 

That  is  why  the  nations  of  the  world  will 


meet  In  a  conference  on  problems  of  the  hu- 
man environment  In  1972  in  Sweden  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations.  This  Is  a  key 
event  to  watch.  It  wlU  be  an  indicator  of 
Just  how  serious  our  government  Is  about 
taking  leadership  in  world  pollution  prob- 
lems. If  we  send  representatives,  steeped  In 
the  school  of  diplomacy,  reluctant  or  power- 
less to  act  the  entire  exercise  will  be  a  farce. 

The  American  people  and  the  pec^le  of  the 
world  must  not  sitand  for  It.  The  old  game  of 
Jockeying  for  short-term  national  self-inter- 
est will,  in  the  environmental  area,  be  dis- 
astrous. As  small  men  debate,  the  great 
oceans  and  the  atmosphere  Itself  will,  per- 
haps faster  than  we  can  foresee,  become 
choked  and  clogged  with  life  destroying 
materials. 

So,  let  me  use  this  occasion  to  warn 
America  and  the  world — those  governments, 
communist,  developing,  or  afBuent,  as  our 
own,  those  governments  which  treat  this 
conference  superficially  or  politically  are 
playing  with  a  danger  of  great  magnitude. 
An  ecological  disaster  can  be  Just  as  devas- 
tating and  klU  Just  as  thoroughly  as  a  nu- 
clear disaster.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
happen. 

It  Is  to  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small,  to  cooperate  on  a 
meaningful  and  Intensive  basis — to  catoh  up 
with  the  environmental  desecration  of  the 
globe — and  then  to  lay  the  guidelines  to  keep 
up  with  the  ongoing  problems  of  pollution. 

I  know  personally  Secretary  General  Maur- 
ice Strong,  the  man  In  charge  of  this  con- 
ference, and  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
In  Mm 

If  our  nation  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  wUl  respond  eagerly,  and  not  reluc- 
tantly, an  historic  t\irning-point  can  be  ac- 
complished by  mid-summer,   1972. 

Here  at  home,  we  face  one  urgent  area  of 
the  environmental  battle  which  has  been 
practically  ignored.  I  am  referring  to  the 
most  challenging  battle  of  all,  the  urban  en- 
vironment. 

We  still  have  a  Job  to  do  correcting  a  false 
public  Image  about  the  environment.  To  the 
general  public,  it  is  forest  lands.  It  is  moun- 
tain streams,  and  rolling  meadows:  But  in 
reality  the  environment  Involves  how  people 
relate  to  where  they  live,  and  their  siuround- 
Ings,  wherever  that  might  be.  The  environ- 
ment can  be  a  Junkyard  across  the  street.  It 
can  be  dirty  air  or  polluted  water,  or  it  can 
be  the  desecration  of  someone  else's  land,  not 
necessarily  yotir  own.  And  the  environment 
for  86%  of  America's  population  involves  an 
urban  situation. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  greatest  eco- 
logists  and  conservationists  have  written  off 
our  urban  areas  as  being  too  complex  and 
difficult  to  deal  with:  no  wonder  certain  mi- 
nority groups  say  they  can't  be  bothered 
with  the  environmental  movement:  We  can- 
not as  a  generation  have  that  approach. 

When  I  first  became  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, I  Initiated  a  program  called  "Parks 
to  the  People".  Because  for  many  of  our  city 
dwellers  it  is  strictly  academic  that  we  have 
great  national  parks  in  the  west  of  our  coun- 
try and  in  Alaska.  They  are  simply  out  of 
reach. 

Government  must  take  a  strong  hand  now 
in  getting  parks  to  where  people  can  reach 
them:  pocket  parks,  streets  closed  off  to  the 
automobile,  abandoned  military  installa- 
tions and  other  federal  properties  tiimed 
back  to  the  municipalities. 

Above  all  we  must  reclaim  our  cities 
from  the  automobile  and  give  them  back 
to  the  people.  It  is  time  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  money  which  now  goes  Into  the  high- 
way trust  fund  be  tximed  over  to  mass  rapid 
transit. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  priorities  for 
the    government's    role    in    environmental 


management  I  would  place  this  at  the  very 
top.  We  have  subsidized  the  automobile 
long  enough. 

Last  year  In  Yoeemlte  Park  we  set  an 
example  which  I  believe  can  be  profited  from 
by  communities  all  over  the  country.  When 
approached  by  the  oflBcials  of  the  park  I 
said  "You  don't  have  too  many  people  In 
that  park,  you  have  too  damn  many  auto- 
mobUes." 

The  upshot  was  that  we  banned  the  auto- 
mobUe  from  the  key  areas  of  the  park  and 
put  in  Its  place  public  transportation.  The 
results  have  been  entirely  positive  and  have 
demonstrated  a  solution  to  the  most  crip- 
pling problem  we  face  In  oxir  great  virban 
areas. 

Of  coursii,  people  want  to  live  close  to 
their  work  and  yet  crave  the  open  spaces  of 
country  living.  This  can  be  accomplished 
with  high  speed  elevated  mass  rapid  tran- 
sit. In  less  time  than  the  city  worker  now 
uses  to  get  from  his  home  to  his  Job,  he 
could  be  transported  50  to  75  miles  from 
outside  of  town.  The  technology  is  there, 
but  we  have  lacked  the  guts  to  face  the 
financing. 

It's  time  for  the  public  to  say  we  have 
had  enough,  and  to  demand  that  govern- 
ment rechannel  the  great  sums  which  are 
now  being  used  to  buUd  more  and  more  en- 
vironmentally destructive  freeways  into  en- 
vironmentally constructive  mass  rapid  tran- 
sit systems. 

When  I  think  about  urban  environment  I 
get  excited.  There's  so  much  challenge,  and 
so  much  reward  In  making  a  city  come  alive. 
Money  is  needed,  but  you  can't  do  the  Job 
virith  money  alone.  We  cannot  dent  the  prob- 
lem with  great  schemes  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Often  we  only  make  it  worse. 

We  have  to  start  to  care  for  people,  and 
to  plan  for  the  environment  of  the  heart,  the 
mind  and  the  soul.  Do  this,  an  every  ghetto 
child  will  want  to  get  Involved,  as  wUl  the 
wealthy  and  the  middle  guy.  People — our 
Job  is  people.  If  you  treat  humans  as  humans, 
Instead  of  as  votes,  the  great  heart  of  America 
will  respond.  Then  America  will  awake,  she 
will  shake  off  her  frustration  and  fears.  And 
not  only  will  our  cities  come  alive — we'll 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  It  is  possible  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  all  the  people  and  the 
natural  environment  as  well. 

Recently  President  Nixon  proposed  to  re- 
organize the  executive  Branch  of  government 
at  the  Cabinet  level.  In  his  plan,  he  asked 
Congress  to  support  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  This  is  excellent. 
I  made  such  a  proposal  to  the  White  House 
many  months  ago  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  But  I  xirge  the 
Congress  to  go  one  step  further.  We  need 
more  than  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources— We  need  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources   and  Environment. 

We  must  not  and  cannot  separate  re- 
sources from  the  environment.  E>very  time 
we  alter  a  resource  in  any  way,  cut  a  tree, 
or  plant  a  tree,  we  change  the  environment, 
for  better  or  worse. 

A  department  totally  dedicated  to  natural 
reso\irces  and  their  development  wUl  con- 
tinue to  cause  the  problems  "Business  as 
usual"  we  have  seen  throughout  the  last 
century. 

To  divorce  resources  from  environmental 
protection  Is  to  isolate  the  policing  func- 
tion. But  It's  too  late  in  the  world  of  ecology 
to  take  action  after  a  strip  mine  has  dese- 
crated an  aret^  or  a  tanker  has  polluted 
a  bay. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  Join  the  New  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  virlth  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  I  am  not  against  develop- 
ment. I  am  for  a  governmental  approach 
which   recognizes   the   people's   desire   that 
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each  resource  be  put  to  the  highest  use  imd 
greatest  good.  I  place  prevention  ahead  of 
policing. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Environment,  In  its  total  concept,  is  n  lOre 
Important  to  the  future  generations  of 
Americans,  In  Its  size  and  expenditure,  tiian 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  should  be 
given  that  kind  oX  priority. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  point  with  the 
representatives  of  the  younger  general  on. 
We  need  men  and  women  In  government  i iho 
are  not  looking  for  a  Job,  but  who  want  tc  do 
a  Job.  The  younger  generation  has  op<nly 
challeged  the  materialistic  values  which  h  ave 
been  the  guidelines  for  generations  before 
us.  I  commend  you  for  this,  but  I  chall^ge 
you  now  to  make  these  human  values  jthe 
guiding  forces  In  your  lives  of  public  service. 

Government  needs  more  than  management. 
Government  needs  a  conscience.  | 

It  needs  men  and  women  who  are  excited 
about  Ufe  and  want  to  contribute  sofne- 
thlng  great.  Get  Into  government  whereithe 
decisions  are  made  and  begin  to  repr^ent 
the  greatest  special  Interest  of  all,  the  Amer- 
loan  public.  j 

When  I  spoke  earlier  about  national  ap- 
proaches Ur  our  environmental  problems 
such  as  making  the  cities  come  alive  .  .  .  giv- 
ing them  some  space  .  .  .  you  might  ask 
about  the  cost.  After  all,  the  nut«  and  tolts 
of  the  dvll  war  of  priorities  Is  cost. 

Well,  my  reply  Is  .  .  .  what  does  a  war 
oo6t?  How  many  billions  did  we  spen4  In 
World  War  n?  How  many  billions  ar^  we 
spending  today?  Nearly  Porty-Pour  per^nt 
of  our  national  budget  goes  to  defense, 
defense  of  what? 

Prom  the  beginning  of  recorded  time, 
most  Important  thing  to  that  first  manj  the 
stone  age  man,  was  protection.  After  th^  in- 
dividual, It  spread  to  his  family,  and  then 
the  community  and  on  up  through  history. 

Nations  the  world  over  spend  the  great 
portion  of  their  time,  energy  suid  money  on 
the  protection  and  destruction  of  life- 

Up  through  medieval  timee  man  ftullt 
great  forts  with  walls  six  feet  thick  which 
are  still  standing  today,  and  yet  he'd  sleep  on 
the  floor  with  the  rats  running  aroundj  be- 
cause the  prlorltlee  were  not  for  the  If 
of  Ufe,  they  were  for  the  protection  an( 
destruction  of  life. 

And  BO  this  thing  rolled  on,  until 
the  twentieth  century  still  spend  about 
not  quite,  of  our  resources  on  protectloi 
destruction  of  Ufe,  , 

Now  you  will  never  eliminate  the  nee^  fOT 
defense  all  together.  But  I  think  It's  time  we 
switch  the  emphasis  and  lead  the  MfOfld 
in  how  you  live  life. 

I  think  if  we  in  America  do  nothingj  else 
in  the  next  twenty  years,  or  by  the  year  £000, 
but  help  the  world  change  Its  priorities  to 
the  living  of  life  rather  than  the  destruction 
of  life,  then  we  will  have  made  that 
circle  of  what  Is  really  human. 
Thank  you. 


The 


the 


full 


SEPARATION  OF  ADMINTSTRAlflVE 
AND  JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS  I  OF 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  adopted  bj«  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  El  Paso  Cliam- 
ber  of  Commerce  regarding  four  legisla- 
tive proposals  pending  before  Congjress. 

I  want  to  draw  special  attention  t<^  the 
chamber's  endorsement  of  legislatidn  to 
separate  the  administrative  and  jucUdal 
functions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 


tions Board.  I  have  long  felt  that  such  an 
approach  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
and  that  such  an  arrangement  should 
be  made  effective  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  S.  1320  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Legislattve  PosrnoN 
t.  The  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce  of- 
ficially supports : 

Senator  Towers'  bill  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  that  would 
separate  the  administrative  and  judicial 
functions  of  the  NLRB  by  transferring  the 
jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  to  the  Federal  District  Courts.  It 
would  give  complainants  the  alternative 
right  to  present  their  own  cases  before  the 
courts  or  to  have  such  cases  presented  for 
them  by  a  U.S.  Attorney. 

Contrary  to  congressional  intent  and 
policy,  the  NLBB  has  proceeded  on  a  self- 
directed  course  and  behaved  as  If  It  were  an 
extension  of  organized  labor.  Protection!  for 
aU  concerned  Is  over  due. 

n.  The  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce 
officially  opposes : 

1.  HRl,  Social  Securitv — Welfare  Reform, 
combines  Into  one  bill  proposed  changes  In 
Social  Security  (e.g.,  automatic  Increases  In 
benefits  and  taxable  wage  base  tied  to  cost 
of  living  levels)  and  welfare  programs  (e.g., 
guaranteed  minimum  Income  of  $1,600.00  not 
Including  such  other  welfare  benefits  sis 
Medicaid,  public  housing,  or  food  stamps) 
that  would  double  welfare  rolls  to  some  25 
million  and  Increase  welfare  costs  from  an 
estimated  $4.5  bUllon  to  $12  bUllon  a  year. 

HRl  Is  too  big  a  package — there  are  too 
many  complex  problems  In  a  single  pretty 
wrapping. 

The  bill  should  be  separated  into  a  single 
Social  Security  bill  and  a  single  welfare  bUl. 
The  welfare  portion  then  should  be  so  writ- 
ten as  to  permit  a  vote  separately  on  propos- 
als that  would  reform  the  present  system  and 
on  proposals  to  establish  a  guaranteed  Income 
program. 

2.  HR14  (SI  177) ,  Consumer  Representation, 
would  establish  a  powerful  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  Intervene  In 
regulatory  agency  and  court  proceedings  In 
behalf  of  consumer  interests.  Other  agencies 
would  be  compelled  to  acquire  for  It  Informa- 
tion the  Consumer  Agency  desired  for  a  par- 
ticular proceeding.  It  could  obtain  and  pub- 
lish Information  In  the  files  of  other  agencies 
except  where  barred  by  law.  It  would  also  en- 
gage In  a  broad  product  safety  progreon. 

Creation  of  a  new.  Independent  super- 
Eigency  Is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  Ex- 
isting consumer  protection  authority.  If  pro- 
erly  Implemented,  is  adequate  to  represent 
consumer  interests. 

3.  HR1746,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  roould  grant  "cease  and  desist" 
powers  to  the  EEOC  in  joto  discrimination 
cases. 

If  job  discrimination  procedures  need 
strengthening,  the  Federal  courts  can  be 
utilized  without  sacrificing  fair  treatment  for 
all. 


THE  SAWTOOTH  RANGE— AMERICA 
THE    BEAUTIFUL 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  every 
Idahoan  treasures  the  beautiful  Saw- 
tooth Mountains,  sometimes  called  the 
"American  Alps."  The  snow  on  the 
moimtain  peaks,  the  quick  flickering  of 
the  aspen  leaves,  the  tinkling  rush  of  the 


clear  mountain  stream  make  this  un- 
spoiled area  a  most  prized  heritage. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  find  the  beauty 
of  the  Sawtooths  recognized  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Potomac  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  of  May  9, 
1971.  In  an  article  entitled  "A  Guide  to 
Seven  Spots  Where  America  the  Beauti- 
ful Can  Still  Be  Pound,"  written  by  Mar- 
ion Lynn  Clark,  the  Sawtooths  were  de- 
scribed as  "still  everything  one  imagines 
'wide  open  spaces'  and  'room  to  breathe' 
to  be."  This  spectacular  mountain  range 
was  chosen  by  a  panel  of  experts  assem- 
bled to  select  areas  in  America  which  are 
the  best,  ecologically,  in  which  to  live. 
Some  of  the  other  areas  chosen  were  the 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  area;  the  Big  Sur,  Calif.; 
and  the  Culpeper-Warrenton,  Va.,  area. 
Although  the  Sawtooth  Range  is  still 
untrammeled,  still  resplendent  under  the 
big  sky,  it  is  attracting  ever  larger  num- 
bers of  people.  The  article  says,  for  ex- 
ample, tliat  the  population  of  Ketchum 
has  not  grown  since  Ernest  Hemingway 
lived  there.  Actually,  the  population  of 
Ketchum  and  Sun  Valley  has  increased 
substantially.  And  in  the  Sawtooth  Val- 
ley, at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  un- 
regulated subdivisions  threaten  to  de- 
grade the  scenic  splendor.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  entire  Idaho  delegation 
has  introduced  bills  to  protect  the  Saw- 
tooth-White Cloud-Boulder  region  of 
Idaho.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
include  all  three  ranges  In  a  national  rec- 
reation area  with  the  Sawtooths  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  The  legislation  also 
directs  the  National  Park  Service  to  pre- 
pare a  detailed  plan  so  that  the  peaks 
of  the  White  Clouds,  the  Boulders,  and 
the  Sawtooths  could  be  brought  into  a 
national  park. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  can 
be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
during  the  current  session  so  that  this 
imique  and  beautiful  area  of  our  coun- 
try can  be  seen  and  treasured  by  all 
generations  of  Americans  that  follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  article  describing  the  Saw- 
tooth Range  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  GumE  TO  Seven  Spots  Where  America  thx 
Beaittiful  Can  Still  Be  Pound 
(By  Marlon  Lynn  Clark) 
Where's  the  best  place  to  live  In  the  United 
States?  In  these  days  of  mounting  concern 
over  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  noise  pol- 
lution, etc.,  more  and  more  people  are  think- 
ing of  moving  out  of  cltlee  to  more  pleasant 
areas.  Potomac  set  out  to  find  which  areas 
were  the  best,  ecologically.  In  which  to  live. 

The  task  was  difficult,  since  different  peo- 
ple have  different  tastes.  Some  prefer  a  cU- 
mate  where  the  seasons  change  only  from 
mild  and  sunny  to  mild  and  rainy.  Others 
hate  it.  Spectacular  mountain  views  are  not 
universally  loved,  nor  are  flat  beaches. 

We  assembled  a  group  of  environmental  ex- 
perts from  the  Interior  Department  to  help 
pick  the  beet  general  areas.  In  these  areas, 
the  air  and  water  Is  poUutlon  free  and  the 
climate  not  extreme. 

The  panel  consisted  of  Dr.  Derlc  O'Brien,  a 
human  ecologlst  and  water  expert;  Charlea 
Beetschen  and  Bob  Alexander,  geographere; 
Prank  Forrester,  a  meteorologist;  BUI  Over- 
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street,  chief  map  Information  officer  at  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Dr.  Arch  Gerlach, 
chief  geographer  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Once  the  panel  has  picked  Its  most  ecolog- 
ically desirable  areas.  It  discovered  two  im- 
portant problems:  One,  the  cleanest  air  and 
water  In  the  country  occurs  where  there  are 
the  least  people.  That's  because  many  of  the 
most  pollution-free  areas  are  either  too  cold 
or  too  Inaccessible  for  easy  habitation.  Two, 
when  it  got  down  to  narrowing  In  on  general 
areas,  objectivity  became  more  difficult.  The 
panel  of  experts  Is  extremely  well -traveled  In 
the  United  States  and  each  has  his  favorite 
spots.  By  popular  opinion,  San  Diego  rated 
number  one  in  ideal  climate  and  location,  but 
Its  air  and  water  are  polluted.  Florida,  lovely 
In  the  winter.  Is  imbearable  In  summer.  Cape 
Cod  summers  are  hard  to  match  but  winter 
gusts  make  It  uncomfortable  from  late  Sep- 
tember on.  And  so  it  went. 

At  last  the  panel  concurred  on  seven  areas. 
We  must  qualify  our  list  by  saying  that 
these  are  definitely  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful areas  In  the  country  In  which  to 
live  all  year  around  or  visit.  But  they  are  by 
no  means  the  only  fine  places  In  the  coun- 
try. 

In  early  March  the  buttercups  come  out 
in  force  In  Idaho.  They  cover  the  foothills 
of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains,  turning  them  a 
brlUlant,  sunny  yellow.  About  9.000  feet  up, 
the  snow  starts  to  melt,  filling  crystal  clear 
moimtain  lakes  and  rivers  with  some  of  the 
best  water  In  the  country.  The  Sawtooths 
are  often  called  the  American  Alps,  and 
some  of  them  rise  to  10,000  feet  In  the  mid- 
dle of  big  sky  country."  Their  mountain 
meadows  are  surrounded  by  Aspen  and  cot- 
tonwood  trees;  their  lower  slopes  are  show- 
ered with  Idaho's  state  plant,  the  Syrlnga, 
whose  white  flowers  blossom  from  stalks  that 
are  sometimes  12  feet  high.  One  of  the  few 
large  antelope  herds  In  North  America  roams 
free,  playing  with  deer  and  elk,  through  the 
tall,  white  pine  forests  of  the  upper  moun- 
tains. Sturgeon  and  trout,  instead  of  beer 
cans  and  detergent  foam,  fill  the  mountain 
rivers.  The  sun,  meanwhile,  shines  on  it  all 
through  blue  skies  that  reputedly  contain 
the  cleanest  air  of  any  state  In  the  country. 
The  Sawtooth  range,  in  mid-Idaho,  en- 
joys a  much  milder  climate  than  is  usually 
found  in  this  latitude.  Prevailing  winds  bring 
warm  sea  air  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
high  mountains  to  the  East  keep  the  warm 
air  in.  The  sun  losually  shines  over  Idaho 
and  In  the  Sawtooth  range  the  annual  total 
precipitation  is  only  about  17  Inches.  Sum- 
mers bring  warm,  sunny  days  with  tempera- 
tures averaging  around  80  and  cool  nights 
with  near  40-degree  temperatures.  January, 
the  coldest  month,  has  an  average  dally  high 
of  31,  Just  right  to  keep  the  snow  perfect  for 
skiing  up  in  Sun  Valley.  The  low  tempera- 
tures seem  much  less  cold  because  humidity 
and  wind  velocity  are  low.  Indian  summer 
comes  every  fall  to  the  Sawtooths  and  out- 
door sports  like  fishing  for  sturgeon,  boating 
and  sailing,  hiking  and  climbing  go  on  until 
the  end  of  November.  Shooting  the  rapids 
down  the  white  water  Salmon  River  of  no 
return"  Is  a  major  challenge  for  hardy  souls. 
Penetrating  Idaho's  primitive  forest  area  to 
camp  and  explore  Is  another  highlight.  Ida- 
ho's mountains  and  valleys  are  more  heavily 
forested  than  any  other  Rocky  Mountain 
state.  Its  farmlands  are  highly  fertile  and 
agrlciUture  Is  the  state's  booming  main  In- 
dustry. The  Sawtooths  so  inspired  Ernest 
Hemingway  that  he  stayed,  spending  most 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life  near  the  little 
town  of  Ketchum  close  to  Sun  Valley,  and 
Ketchum  hasn't  grown  in  population  since. 
Neither  has  the  population  of  the  rest  of 
the  Sawtooths.  It  Is  still  everything  one 
imagines  "wide  open  spaces"  and  "room  to 
breathe"  to  be. 


MORALITY  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  opened  a 
whole  new  era  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national relations.  The  dream  of  a  real 
world  community  was  to  be  given  a 
chance  of  realization. 

The  United  Nations  is  concerned  with 
peace  and  cooperation  between  states, 
but  it  is  also  concerned  with  peace  and 
cooperation  between  men.  Absolutely 
basic  to  this  goal  is  that  all  men,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or 
culture  be  allowed  to  live  as  they  wish, 
providing  they  do  not  Impinge  on  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  world  has  seen  many  Instances 
of  attempts  by  one  culture  to  eliminate 
another.  Among  the  worst  of  these  were 
the  slaughter  of  the  South  American 
Indians  by  the  Conquistadors,  the  at- 
tempted elimination  of  the  Armenians 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  horrible  slaughter 
of  the  Jews  of  Europe  during  World  War 
n.  These  acts  have  always  been  morally 
repugnant.  The  time  has  come  to  see 
that  they  are  made  illegal  as  well.  The 
aim  of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  to  do 
just  that. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  any  great  goal 
to  become  a  reality.  The  documents  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  potentially 
had  the  greatest  good  to  offer  have  also 
been  among  the  hardest  to  effectively 
implement.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
effort  should  not  be  made.  The  Magna 
Carta  and  our  own  Constitution  are  both 
great  documents  in  the  history  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Both  were  established 
only  with  great  difficulty.  Neither  of 
them  were  perfect  sis  they  were  promul- 
gated and  they  have  been  changed.  None 
of  these  things  reduces  their  net  worth 
to  the  cause  of  himian  freedom. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  not  a  per- 
fect document  either.  But  its  goal  of 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  existence  to  all 
peoples  is  essential.  While  it  may  not 
guarantee  an  immediate  cessation  of 
genocide,  it  will  establish  the  principle 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  will  not 
condone  it,  and  will  open  the  way  to  the 
eventual  total  elimination  of  this  crime 
against  all  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  this  all-important  treaty. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  MARIHUANA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  smoking 
of  marihuana  in  this  country,  especially 
by  our  young  people,  has  reached  almost 
epidemic  proportions.  Exact  figures  are 
hard  to  determine,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  between  12  and  20  million  of  our 
citizens  use  marihuana  on  a  regular  basis. 

One  reason  for  this  tremendous  num- 
ber of  pot  smokers  is  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion that  marihuana  is  really  not  harm- 
ful, and  that  it  may  be  used  without  dam- 
aging effects. 

I  say  this  is  an  opinion,  because  the 
exact  effects  of  marihuana  usage  are  not 
knowm.  This  is  whv  I  have  for  many  years 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  presi- 
dential commission  to  study  all  aspects 


of  the  problem  and  determine  once  and 
for  all  just  what  are  the  effects  of  mari- 
huana usage.  I  was  pleased  that  my  leg- 
islation to  establish  this  study  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1970, 
and  I  hope  we  can  soon  begin  such  a 
study.  Just  last  week  we  passed  H.R.  5674, 
which  will  authorize  another  $3  million 
to  help  conduct  this  much  needed  study. 
-  In  the  meantime,  studies  are  being 
conducted  by  medical  personnel  on  an 
independent  basis.  One  such  study  was 
recently  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  April 
19.  It  is  a  study  conducted  by  Harold  Ko- 
lansky,  MD.  and  William  T.  Moore.  MX). 
The  introduction  to  the  article  reads  as 
f  oUows : 

The  large  amount  of  marihuana  smoking 
(12  million  to  20  million  people)  in  this 
country  was  reviewed,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
literature  concerning  adverse  effects.  Thirty- 
eight  Individuals  from  the  age  of  13  to  24 
years,  all  of  whom  smoked  marihuana  two  or 
more  times  weekly,  were  seen  by  \i8  between 
1965  and  1970,  and  all  showed  adverse  psy- 
chological effects.  Some  also  showed  neuro- 
logic signs  and  symptoms.  Of  the  20  male  and 
18  female  individuals  seen,  there  were  eight 
with  psychoses;  four  of  these  attempted  sui- 
cide. Included  In  these  cases  are  13  unmar- 
ried female  patients  who  became  sexually 
promiscuous  while  using  marihuana;  seven 
of  these  became  pregnant. 

Every  parent  and  every  teenager 
should  read  the  article.  It  demonstrates 
the  negative  reactions  which  take  place 
in  a  person's  mind  and  attitude  when 
using  marihuana.  As  I  read  this  article  I 
was  impressed  with  the  repetitive  pat- 
tern of  the  various  cases.  Time  after  time, 
bright,  hard-working  students  wtr( 
turned  into  slow,  dim-witted  and  disori- 
ented individuals.  The  degree  of  this 
transformation  was  in  direct  response  to 
the  amount  of  marihuana  used,  and  in 
the  few  cases  where  the  practice  of  smok- 
ing marihuana  was  stopped,  the  subject 
returned  to  his  former,  intelligent,  hard- 
working self. 

One  especially  tragic  example  is  men- 
tioned where  a  19-year-old  "A"  student 
began  smoking  marihuana  and  saw  his 
grades  drop,  his  ability  to  think  and  con- 
centrate diminish.  He  relates  that  be- 
cause he  observed  this  change  he  went  to 
his  college  coimselor,  relating  that  he 
felt  the  use  of  marihusuia  was  causing 
this  negative  change.  But  he  continued  to 
use  the  drug  for  some  time,  because  the 
counselor,  "reassured  him  that  the  drug 
was  harmless  and  that  there  was  no  med- 
ical evidence  of  difficulties  as  a  conse- 
quence of  smoking." 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  need  much 
more  study  on  the  subject,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  piling  up.  This  study  and  others 
show  that  an  individual,  especially  a  col- 
lege coimselor,  is  displajing  his  irrespon- 
sibility when  he  tells  college  students 
there  is  "no  medical  evidence  of  difficul- 
ties as  a  consequence  of  smoking  mari- 
huana." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Effects  of  Marihuana  on 
Adolescents  and  Young  Adults,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco^, 
as  follows: 

gry*ciH  or  Marihtjana  on  AooLxscxirT^ 
AND  YoxTNO  Adults 
(By  Harold  KoUinaky,  MD,  and  WUllanu  T. 
Moore,  MD)  ' 

The  large  amount  of  marlliuana  smofcing 
(la  million  to  30  million  people)  In  l^hlB 
ooiuitry  was  reviewed,  as  well  as  some  ot  tbe 
literature  concerning  adverse  effects.  Thlnty- 
«]gbt  individuals  from  age  13  to  24  years,  all 
of  whom  smoked  marlbuana  two  or  mere 
tlmea  weekly,  were  seen  by  us  between  1665 
and  1970,  and  all  showed  adverse  pwychologl- 
cal  effects.  Some  also  showed  neurologic  signs 
and  symptoms.  Of  the  20  male  aad  18  female 
Individuals  seen,  there  were  eight  with  psy- 
cboeee;  four  of  these  attempted  suicide,  in- 
cluded in  these  cases  were  13  unmarsled 
female  patlente  who  became  sexually  proiiils- 
cuous  while  using  marihuana;  seven  of  ttiese 
became  pregnant. 

The  smoking  of  cannabis  derivatives  In  the 
United  States  has  now  reached  alarming  pBX>- 
portions.  Between  12  million  (estimated  by 
J.  L.  Goddard,  MD,  US  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnl*tration.  In  Life,  Oct.  31.  1969,  p.  $4) 
and  20  million  (estimated  in  Drug  Abi^e: 
The  Chemical  Cop-Out,  National  Association 
of  Blue  Shield  Plans.  1969)  adolescents  ^d 
young  adults  are  using,  or  have  tried  smok- 
Ing.  cannabis  derivatives.  In  February  1J70, 
a  Newsweek  survey  (Feb.  16,  1970,  p.  |J6) 
showed  that  30%  to  50%  of  all  high-school 
students  in  this  country  had  made  mftrl- 
buana  an  accepted  part  of  life.  Results  of 
surveys  of  college  students  smoking  m^- 
huana  are  similarly  high.  In  our  own  ob- 
servations at  local  high  schools  and  at  ^v- 
eral  college  campuses  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, we  have  noted  the  openness  of  marl- 
hiiana  smoking,  which  may  Indicate  a  trend 
toward  more  universal  use  of  the  drug.  All 
of  tMH  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  slttia- 
tion  as  recently  as  fovir  years  ago  when  the 

COMMTTTEE     ON     ALCOROUSSC     AND     DBUG     DX- 

PKNDXNCB  Of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion reported  that  moet  experimenters  ^ve 
up  the  drug  quickly  or  continue  to  U8«  It 
on  a  casual  basis.^ 

Literature  in  the  United  States  descriotng 
the  adverse  effects  of  smoking  marlhuan^i  is 
rather  sparse.  Among  the  more  ImporOant 
communications  was  a  report  by  Brombarg » 
In  1934.  describing  studies  made  while  In- 
dlviduala  smoked.  Talbott  and  Teague*  re- 
cently described  12  patients  with  acute  t^xic 
psychosis  associated  with  cannabis  smoking. 
Of  si>ecial  significance  In  their  communica- 
tion was  the  development  of  psychoeia  in 
each  of  the  12  upon  the  first  smoking  of  mari- 
huana. Ten  of  12  were  delusional,  and:  all 
showed  paranoid  symptoms.  Physical  symp- 
toms, including  evidence  of  neurologic  dys- 
function, were  seen  in  some.  Ten  sh0T*'e(^  no 
history  or  premorbid  personality  disorder. 
The  American  Medical  Association's  CoTTtcn. 
ON  Mental  Health,  along  with  the  Natldnal 
Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,'  and  an  editorial  in  The  JoxTsiiAL 
In  1968*  warned  that  cannabis  is  a  qan- 
gerous  drug  and  a  public  health  concern. 
Also,  there  have  been  articles  by  Ames '  knd 
Allentuck ''  describing  ill  effects.  I 

In  the  literature  of  clinical  experiments, 
Isbell »  and  his  associates  showed  that  [the 
isolated  chemioally-active  ingredient  of  |the 
cannabis  group,  ( — )  A  "-troTW-tetrahy^ro- 
cannablnol,  caused  psychotic  reactions/  In 
humans  tested  at  the  Addiction  Rese4rch 
Center  in  Lexington,  Ky.  Hartmann*  kmd 
Wieder  and  Elaplan "  described  some  pay 
cbologlcal  effects  in  1969. 

In  the  pharmacological  literature,   a   de- 
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tailed  report  and  review  by  Gershon  "  in  1970 
showed  the  many  effects  of  marihuana  on 
animals.  He  stressed  that,  in  most  animals 
extracts  of  marihuana  Induced  stimulation 
and  excitement  followed  by  general  depres- 
sion. Oershon  also  called  our  attention  to 
the  marked  diminution  of  oxygen  uptake  by 
the  brain  while  the  animals  were  Intoxi- 
cated with  marihuana. 

We  (both  authors)  are  m  separate.  Individ- 
ual, private  practices  of  child  and  adult 
psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis,  and  both  of 
us  have  extensive  consultative  opportunities. 
In  the  period  from  1965  to  1970,  we  began 
to  note  a  sizeable  increase  in  referrals  of 
individuals  who,  upon  investigation  by  his- 
tory, showed  an  onset  of  psychiatric  prob- 
lems shortly  after  the  beginning  of  mari- 
huana smoking;  these  Individuals  had  either 
no  premorbid  psychiatric  history  or  bad 
premorbid  psychiatric  symptoms  which  were 
extremely  mild  or  almost  unnotlceable  In 
contrast  to  the  serious  symptomatology 
which  followed  the  known  onset  of  mari- 
huana smoking.  In  our  study,  all  in  this 
group  who  snaoke  marihuana  more  than  a 
few  times  showed  serious  psychological  ef- 
fects, sometimes  complicated  by  neurologic 
signs  and  symptoms.  In  38  of  our  patients, 
otu"  findings  demonstrate  effects  ranging 
from  mild  to  severe  ego  decompensations 
(the  latter  represent  psychoses).  Simul- 
taneously, we  have  examined  and  treated 
many  other  marihuana  smokers  who  either 
had  severe  psychological  problems  prior  to 
smoking  roarlhuana  or  who  also  used  lyser- 
gic acid  diethylamide  (LSD) ,  the  ampheta- 
mines, or  other  drugs;  these  patients  had 
more  complex  findings  and  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  study  of  38  patients  because 
we  could  not  be  certain  that  symptoms  seen 
were  related  to  marihuana  alone.  We  have 
studied  some  neurotic  individuals  whose 
symptoms  became  more  severe  after  smok- 
ing marihuana,  but  since  their  earlier  sjrmp- 
tomatology  would  becloud  such  a  study  as 
this,  we  did  not  Include  them.  Still  others 
who  had  a  marked  predisposition  to  psy- 
chosis and  who  became  psychotic  after  be- 
ginning to  smoke  marihuana  were  not  In- 
cluded in  this  series,  since  our  purpose  was 
to  report  only  the  effects  seen  as  a  conse- 
quence of  marihuana  smoking  In  those  not 
showing  a  predisposition  to  serious  psy- 
chiatric problems.  We  are  ciurently  study- 
ing the  group  with  a  known  predisposition 
to  determine  whether  marihuana  acted  as 
a  catalyst  to  produce  psychosis.  The  38  pa- 
tients described  In  this  communication  ranpe 
in  age  from  13  to  24  years,  and  the  group 
consists  of  20  male  and  18  female  individ- 
uals. We  have  seen  many  patients  older 
than  24  who  have  been  smoking  marihuana 
and  who  have  similar  symptoms  to  those  we 
describe,  but  we  have  confined  otir  present 
communication  to  those  aged  24  and 
younger. 

MKTRODS 

Prior  to  1965,  we  only  occasionally  saw  pa- 
tients who  smoked  marihuana.  The  38  pa- 
tients described  are  part  of  a  consultation 
practice  that  included  several  hundred  new 
referrals  seen  during  the  flve-year  period 
from  1965  to  1970,  most  of  whom  did  not 
smoke  marihuana. 

To  establish  a  diagnosis  for  tbe  usual  adult 
referred  for  cons\lltatlon,  we  see  the  patient 
once  or  twice  to  determine  his  history  and  to 
examine  his  psychiatric  status;  following 
this,  treatment  recommendations  are  made. 
When  children  and  adolescents  are  referred, 
we  see  the  parents  two  to  five  times  to  ob- 
tain a  history;  following  this  we  examine  the 
youngsters  In  one  or  two  office  visits.  About 
one  of  four  of  our  patients  Is  also  psychologi- 
cally tested.  Psychological  testing  Is  per- 
formed by  clinical  psychologists  with  long 
experience  on  those  of  our  patients  for  whom 


o;ir  diagnostic  impressions  are  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  psychosis,  an  ego  disturbance, 
an  organic  central  nervous  system  disorder, 
or  a  severe  learning  disability.  We  followed 
the  same  diagnostic  procedures  with  those  of 
our  patients  known  to  be  smoking  mari- 
huana. 

Formal  neurologic  examinations  were  not 
done,  but  there  were  gross  Indications  of 
neurologic  Impairment  In  a  few  patients  who 
smoked  marihuana  four  or  five  times  weekly 
for  many  months.  This  Impjairment  consisted 
of  slurred  speech,  staggering  gait,  hand  trem- 
ors, thought  disorders,  and  disturbance  in 
depth  perception  (such  as  overshooting  exits 
on  turnpikes,  misjudging  traffic  lights  and 
stop  signs  at  intersections,  diminished  abil- 
ity to  time  catching  a  baseball,  or  under- 
shooting a  basketball  net) . 

A  diagnosis  was  established  and  treat- 
ment recommendations  were  made  Tor  each 
of  our  38  patients.  In  some,  psychotherapy  or 
psychoanalysis  was  Indicated,  and  In  that 
group,  further  psychological  understanding 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  marihuana  smok- 
ing was  obtained.  In  others,  the  gamut  of 
psychiatric  treatment  was  instituted,  which 
sometimes,  of  necessity.  Included  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

In  each  Instance,  only  one  of  us  diagnosed 
the  condition  and  prescribed  the  treatment 
In  a  few  Instances,  diagnosis  was  made  by  one 
author  and  treatment  was  instituted  by  the 
other.  In  these  few  cases,  there  was  agree- 
ment on  diagnosis. 

general   PSTCHIATHIC   CONSmEEATIONS 

Most  of  the  38  patients  in  this  study 
smoked  marihuana  two  or  more  times  weekly 
and,  in  general,  smoked  two  or  more  mari- 
huana cigarettes  each  time.  These  patients 
consistently  showed  very  poor  social  Judg- 
ment, poor  attention  ^an,  poor  concentra- 
tion, confusion,  anxiety,  depression,  apathy, 
passivity,  indifference,  and  often,  slowed  and 
slurred  speech.  An  alteration  of  conscious- 
ness which  Included  a  split  between  an  ob- 
serving and  an  experiencing  portion  of  the 
ego,  an  Inability  to  bring  thoughts  together, 
a  paranoid  suspiciousness  of  others,  and  a 
regression  to  a  more  infantile  state  were  all 
very  common.  Sexual  promiscuity  was  fre- 
quent, and  the  incidence  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies among  female  patients  was  high,  as 
was  the  incidence  of  venereal  diseases.  This 
grouping  of  symptoms  was  absent  prior  to 
the  onset  of  marihuana  use,  except  in  11 
patients  who  were  conscious  of  mild  anxiety 
or  occasional  depression. 

There  was  marked  interference  with  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  grooming,  dressing,  and 
study  habits  or  work  or  both.  These  latter 
characteristics  were  at  times  present  In  some 
patients  prior  to  smoking  marihuana,  but 
were  always  markedly  accentuated  following 
the  onset  of  smoking.  In  one  subgroup,  a 
clear-cut  diagnosis  of  psychosis  was  estab- 
lished, and  In  these  patients,  there  was  nei- 
ther evidence  of  psychosis  or  ego  disturbance 
nor  family  history  of  psychosis  prior  to  the 
pwitients'  use  of  marihuana.  Several  In  this 
group  were  suicidal.  In  some  individuals,  in- 
stead of  apathy,  hyperactivity,  aggressive- 
ness, and  a  type  of  agitation  were  common. 
In  no  instance  were  these  symptoms  in  evi- 
dence prior  to  the  use  of  marihuana. 
A.  Psychosis  with  suicidal  attempts 

Pour  individuals,  two  male  and  two  female 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  showed  psy- 
chotic reactions  directly  attributable  to 
cannabi  derivatives,  and  each  attempted 
suicide.  In  the  usual  tjrpe  of  adolescent  psy- 
chosis, there  Is  an  antecedent  history  of  very 
poor  ego  organization.  In  no  instance  was 
there  a  history  of  such  earlier  ego  disorga- 
nization In  our  eight  psychotic  patients;  nor 
prior  to  smoking  marihuana  was  there  psy- 
chosis, ego  disturbance,  family  history  of 
psychosis,  fragile  ego,  or  suicidal  attempts. 
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Case  1. — A  17-year-old  gUl  smoked  mari- 
huana daily  for  one  year  prior  to  consulta- 
tion and  for  an  additional  year  while  she  was 
in  psychiatric  treatment.  By  history  from 
her  parents  and  by  observation  during  the 
year  following  entry  into  treatment,  she 
ahowed  a  gradual  regression  In  organizing 
thought.  She  continuously  repeated  phrases 
and  had  the  delusion  that  she  was  a  great 
actress,  but  saw  life  as  through  a  veil. 
Speech  and  thinking  slo>wed  down,  and  she 
believed  that  she  was  living  life  in  slow  mo- 
tion. Memory  and  perception  became  marked- 
ly impaired,  thinking  became  tangential,  and 
judgment  became  poor.  This  led  to  marked 
social  and  familial  difficulties.  Suicide  was 
attempted  while  she  was  smoking  marihuana, 
and  despite  the  seriousness  of  the  attempt, 
the  patient  was  euphoric  during  and  follow- 
ing the  effort,  with  slurred  speech,  pleasant 
mood,  absent  Judgment,  and  missing  reality 
testing. 

Case  2. — A  17-year-old  boy  was  seduced 
homosexually  after  an  older  man  gradually 
introduced  ^'"^  to  marihuana  smoking  over 
a  period  of  one  year.  His  history  showed  no 
evident  previous  p>sychopathologlcal  condi- 
tion, and  his  adolescent  development  ap- 
pealed to  be  normal  prior  to  smoking.  Con- 
fusion and  depression  gradually  develoi)ed, 
which  led  to  psychiatric  evaluation.  He  con- 
tinued to  smoke  marihuana  and  gradually 
withdrew  from  reality,  developing  an  Inter- 
est in  occult  matters  which  culminated  in 
the  delusion  that  he  was  to  be  the  Messiah 
returned  to  earth.  He  attempted  suicide  three 
times  by  wrist  cutting.  When  he  was  hospi- 
talized and  marihuana  was  withdrawn,  a 
Blow  and  gradual  reversal  of  the  process 
described  occurred. 

Case  3. — Shortly  after  a  14-year-old  boy 
began  to  smoke  marihuana,  he  began  to 
demonstrate  indolence,  apathy,  and  depres- 
sion. Over  a  period  of  eight  months,  his  con- 
dition worsened  until  he  began  to  halluci- 
nate and  to  develop  paranoid  ideas.  Simul- 
taneously, he  became  actively  homesexual. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  jjsychlatric  Illness 
prior  to  smoking  marihuana  and  hashish.  At 
tbe  height  of  his  paranoid  delusions,  he  at- 
tempted suicide  by  Jumping  from  a  moving 
car  he  had  stolen.  He  was  arrested,  and  dur- 
ing his  probation  period,  he  stopped  smok- 
ing and  hlB  paranoid  ideation  dlsapp>eared. 
In  two  six-month  follo>w-up  examinations, 
he  was  still  showing  some  memory  impair- 
ment and  difficulty  in  concentration.  Of 
note  was  the  fact  that  he  still  complained 
of  an  alteration  in  time  sense  and  distortion 
of  depth  perception  at  the  time  of  his  moet 
recent  examination. 

Case  4. — A  16-year-old  girl  In  whom  there 
was  no  prior  psychiatric  difficulty  smoked 
cannabis  derivatives  (marihuana  and  hash- 
ish) at  first  occaalonally,  and  then  tbree  to 
four  times  weekly  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
She  began  to  lose  Interest  In  academic  work 
and  become  preoccupied  with  f)olltlcal  issues. 
From,  a  quiet  and  socially  popular  g^l.  s£e 
became  hostile  and  qvUte  impulsive  in  her 
inappropriate  verbal  attacks  on  teachers  and 
peers.  She  dropped  out  of  school  In  her  senior 
year  of  high  school,  which  led  to  psychiatric 
referral.  She  showed  Inappropriate  effect  and 
developed  paranoid  Ideas  about  an  older  sis- 
ter's husband  having  sexual  Interests  in  her. 
She  refused  to  give  up  smoking  marihiiana 
and  eventually  became  so  depressed  that  she 
attempted  suldde  by  hangliig.  After  with- 
drawal from  the  drug,  her  depression  and 
paranoid  Ideas  slowly  disappeared,  as  did 
her  outbursts  of  aggression.  Ten  months  of 
fbllow-up  showed  contlniied  lmp>alrment  of 
memory  and  thought  disorder,  marked  by  her 
complaint  that  she  could  not  concentrate 
on  her  studies  and  could  not  transform  her 


thoughts  Into  either  written  or  spoiken  words 
as  pbe  had  once  been  able  to  do  q\ilte  easily. 

B.  Psychoses  toithout  suicidal  attempts 

Four  Individuals,  all  male  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  24,  showed  peyohoses  as  a 
consequence  of  smoking  cannabis  deriva- 
tives. As  with  those  who  attempted  suicide, 
this  group  showed  no  prior  history  of  ego 
fragility,  predisposition  to  psychosis,  or 
familial  history  of  psychosis. 

Case  1. — ^A  married  24-year-old  man  who 
had  shown  no  previous  psychiatric  Ulness  or 
evidence  of  personality  disorder  met  a  group 
of  new  friends  who  taught  him  to  smoke 
marihuana.  He  enjoyed  the  exi)erlence  so 
much  that  he  smoked  It  dally  for  two 
months,  claiming  that  It  did  not  Interfere 
with  his  dally  functioning.  He  even  said 
that  he  could  think  more  clearly.  Gradually 
he  began  to  withdraw  from  his  friends  and 
seemed  suspicious  of  them.  He  developed 
ideas  of  reference,  believing  that  his  friends 
talked  about  him  saying  that  he  was  Impo- 
tent. (Impotence  had  actually  occurred  on 
several  occasions  after  he  had  smoked  a 
large  amoxint  of  "good  hash.")  He  also  be- 
lieved that  be  was  developing  heart  disease 
as  a  result  of  "bad  drugs."  He  had  experi- 
enced palpitations  and  a  feeling  of  his  heart 
"Jumping"  in  his  throat  on  several  occasions 
while  smoking  some  Mexclan  marihuana.  He 
believed  that  his  friends  were  trying  to  do 
away  with  him  in  order  to  have  his  wife. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  months,  he  showed  a 
full-blown  paranoid  psychosis  and  had  delu- 
sions of  grandeur.  He  believed  that  he  had 
developed  a  superior  Intellect  at  the  expense 
of  a  loss  of  his  sexual  life.  He  was  the  first 
member  of  a  new  "sup)er  race."  After  stop- 
ping his  smoking,  his  delxisional  ideas  disap- 
peared and  he  returned  to  his  normal  func- 
tioning In  his  Job  and  marriage. 

This  patient  and  the  others  In  this  sub- 
group, although  delusional,  were  never  hos- 
pitalized, since  they  adequately  functioned 
In  other  ways.  It  was  only  after  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  psychiatrist  that  each  of 
these  patients  told  of  his  delusional  system. 
Characteristic  of  some  of  our  long-term  mari- 
huana smokers  who  develop  paranoid  delu- 
sions Is  an  ability  to  function  for  a  period 
of  time  without  others  being  aware  of  their 
illness,  either  becaiise  they  Join  groups  who 
share  their  aberrational  thinking  or  because 
they  keep  their  delusional  thoughts  to  them- 
selves. 

We  have  also  noted  that,  as  these  Individ- 
uals withdraw  from  marihuana,  the  delu- 
sional system  is  given  up  more  quickly  In 
those  patients  who  have  been  smoking  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time;  however,  as  better 
reality  testing  Is  achieved,  these  patients 
seem  to  be  left  with  a  residual  of  some  mem- 
ory difficulty  and  impairment  of  concentra- 
tion. One  patient  has  shown  this  for  two 
years  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Case  2. — ^A  20-year-old  man  devtioped  de- 
lusions of  omnipotence  and  grandeur  six 
months  after  starting  to  smoke  marihuana. 
He  believed  that  he  was  In  charge  of  the 
Mafia  and  that  he  was  an  Eastern  potentate 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  began  to  collect 
guns  and  knives  In  addition  to  training  his 
Oerman  shepherd  dog  to  attack  others.  He 
had  not  previously  smoked  marihuana  except 
experimentally  on  two  occasions  while  In  col- 
lege. He  graduated  cum  laude  in  business  ad- 
ministration In  lees  than  three  years  by  at- 
tending summer  school.  He  worked  In  a  fam- 
ily business  and  was  doing  creditably  in  his 
Job  as  well  as  In  his  social  life.  He  found  his 
way  into  a  "swinging"  crowd  that  smoked 
cannabis  derivatives  regularly.  He  took  up 
"the  habit"  and  almost  Immediately  noticed 
changes  In  his  working  pattern  and  a  shift  or 
decline  In  ambition.  He  gradually  withdrew 
from  a  heterosexual  relationship  after  a  few 


episodes  of  In^Kttence  while  "high"  on  hash- 
ish.  He  became  apathetic  and  more  of  a 

"loner,"  and  then  finally  became  distrustful 
of  his  friends  and  family.  At  this  point,  ha 
sought  psychiatric  treatment  and  tdd  of  lila 
delusional  thoughts,  fearful  that  he  was  los- 
ing his  mind.  Upon  withdrawal  from  the 
drug,  psychotic  symptoms  disappeared,  yet  a 
residual  of  difficulty  In  thinking  (which  he 
described  as  "fuzzy")  was  still  complained  of 
in  a  one-year  follow-up  examination. 

Case  3. — An  18-year-old  boy  who  smoked 
nuirlhuana  and  hashish  regularly  for  a  three- 
year  period  became  progressively  withdrawn, 
confiised,  and  depressed.  His  Interest  in  as- 
trology and  Eastern  religions  Increased.  He 
became  a  vegetarian  and  practiced  yoga.  He 
had  the  delusion  that  he  was  a  guru  and 
eventually  believed  that  he  was  the  son  ot 
Ood  who  was  placed  on  earth  to  save  all  peo- 
ple from  violence  and  destruction.  This  pa- 
tient gave  a  history  of  mild  anxiety  and  head- 
aches In  his  earlier  adolescent  years,  as  well 
as  that  of  some  difficulty  in  getting  along 
with  others.  Prior  to  smoking  marihuana,  he 
had  mild  general  and  social  anxiety  and  bead- 
aches  for  several   years.  He  began  smoking 
marihuana  occasionally  with  friends  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  over  a  two-year  period,  showed 
slgna  of  ego  decompensation.  He  did  poorly 
In  school,  although  he  could  "get  along," 
When  he  Increased  the  frequency  of  smoking, 
delusional  symptoms  began  to  develop.  Con- 
sultation with  one  of  us  previously  because 
of  some  of  his  adolescent  difficulties  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  consult  us  again  upon  be- 
coming concerned  with  his  beliefs  that  he 
was  Ood'B  son.  He  knew  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  "right"  and  worried  when  a  smok- 
ing friend  told  him  of  his  own  similar  delu- 
sions. There  was  even  a  Joke  among  his  crowd 
that  they  knew  "a  guy  had  gone  too  far" 
when  he  thought  that  he  was  like  a  god.  Per- 
suasion could  not  convince  this  young  man 
to  give  up  cannabis,  although  he  acknowl- 
edged that  his  symptoms  resulted  from  drug 
use.  After  consultation,  he  moved  to  the  west 
coast  and  continued  his  unproductive,  aim- 
less life,  supported  financlBilly  by  his  parents. 
Case  4. — A  19-year-old  boy  smoked  mari- 
huana for  four  months,  gradually  developing 
ideas  of  reference.  Believing  he  had  super- 
himian  mental  powers,  he  felt  that  he  was 
able  to  communicate  with  and  control  the 
minds  and  actions  of  animals,  especially  dogs 
and  cats.  No  one  knew  of  his  belief  in  his 
messianic  powers  and  divine  rights.  He  was 
referred  for  psychiatric  consultation  by  his 
school  because  of  a  sharp  decrease  In  his  in- 
terest in  his  schoolwork.  He  seemed  listless, 
apathetic,  and  depressed.  Prior  to  smoking 
marihuana  he  had  been  outgoing  and  did 
well  academically,  but  following  the  onset  of 
smoking  he  shunned  family  and  friends.  He 
continued  to  maintain  good  grades  on  the 
basis  of  sheer   momentum   of  accimavilated 
academic  experience,  although  there  was  de- 
cline In  academic  interest. 

His  most  closely  guiu-ded  secret  was  the 
belief  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  although 
he  believed  this  to  be  a  "weird  idea,"  he  felt 
It  to  be  true  and  thought  that  marihuana 
gave  him  this  power. 

Upon  cessation  of  marihuana  smoking,  the 
delusional  system  disappeared,  and  he  was 
able  to  return  to  a  level  of  functioning  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  days  before  marihuana 
smoking. 

It  was  our  impression  In  these  cases  that 
the  use  of  cannabis  derivatives  caused  such 
severe  decompensation  of  the  ego  that  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  ego  to  develop  a  de- 
lusional system  In  an  attempt  to  restore  a 
new  form  of  reality.  It  would  appear  that 
this  type  of  pamoid  reaction  \a  a  direct 
result  of  the  toxic  effects  of  cannabis  upon 
the  ego  organization  of  those  patients  de- 
scribed In  this  study. 
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We  have  not  Includod  In  this  communi()a- 
tlon  a  large  number  of  cases  of  psychosis  d(ue 
to  the  use  of  other  psychotomimetic  drugs  lln 
combination  with  cannabis  derivatives.  It{  is 
our  Impression  that  those  patients  who  h^d 
been  taking  LSD  or  mescaline  or  both  w^h 
nmrlhuana  appeared  to  have  more  acute  p$y- 
chotlc  reactions  which  were  accompanied  by 
greater  panic  and  distress,  resulting  in  mdre 
frequent  need  for  hospitalization,  than  those 
smoking  marihuana  alone. 
C.  Borderline  states  (ego  decompensaXion)  \in 

those  on  trial  for  possession  of  marihuana 

Twelve  adolescents  (aged  15  to  18),  nl^ie 
male  and  three  female,  bad  smoked  ma|1- 
huana  regularly  for  one  or  more  years  prjor 
to  being  arrested  for  using  marihuana.  In 
each  Instance,  the  legal  authorities  asked  tor 
a  psychiatric  evaluation,  and  none  of  th^se 
Individuals  smoked  marihuana  immediately 
prior  to  the  examination.  All  12  showed  evi- 
dence of  ego  decompensation  and  disturbance 
In  reality  testing,  memory,  social  Judgment, 
time  sense,  concept  formation,  concent^- 
tlon,  abstract  thinking,  and  speech  prodiic- 
tlon.  All  12  gave  a  history  of  steadily  declin- 
ing academic  ability  and  class  standing,  atid 
all  felt  isolated  from  others.  Eight  of  t|iis 
group  complained  of  trouble  converting 
thoughts  into  words,  which  resulted  Iru  a 
rambling,  disjointed  flow  of  speech  with  heel- 
tation  and  circumstantiality.  Memorised 
phrases  were  frequently  substituted  to  misk 
the  loss  of  speech  and  thought  continuity. 

Three  of  these  adolescents  had  periods  I  of 
depersonalization  while  not  under  the  in^- 
ence  of  the  drug.  They  felt  that  they  w^re 
watching  themselves  and  others  InterreactJas 
If  In  a  dream.  1 

None  of  the  12  Individuals  showed  evidence 
by  history  of  psychotic  disturbance  prior Tto 
beginning  to  smoke  marihuana.  | 

Psychological  testing  performed  on  faur 
patients  in  this  group  showed  these  patlejits 
to  have  regressed  to  early  stages  of  psycho- 
logical development  and  to  be  relying  on  ofn- 
nlpotent  and  grandiose  fantasies  as  meth<)ds 
of  psychological  defense  a^inst  anxiety.  All 
of  these  patients  showed  Impairment  in  con- 
trol of  impulses  and  judgment  and  an  In- 
ability to  distinguish  the  subtleties  of  tjhe 
feelings  of  others  In  social  situations.  Limited 
attention  span  tmd  encroachment  on  reality 
testing,  as  well  as  generally  Impaired  cogttl- 
tlon.  were  evident  In  all. 

The  psychological  tests  were  done  wlthcjut 
the  psychologists'  previous  knowledge  of  can- 
nabis use  by  the  patients,  but  testing  vt&s 
not  used  to  help  determine  whether  cannabis 
was  used  or  whether  cannabis  producec^  a 
specific  effect.  It  was  tised  Instead  to  h^lp 
determine  the  extent  of  ego  decompensa- 
tion. 

A  bright  16-year-old  boy  smoked  mari- 
huana for  18  months.  He  had  a  "B"  averts 
prior  to  smoking.  He  was  well  liked  by  teaoh- 
ers  and  peers,  seemed  happy,  and  appeared  to 
have  no  more  difficultlea  than  ot^er  adoles- 
cents prior  to  smoking  marihuana.  He  said 
that  he  began  to  smoke  becaiiae  his  frleads 
did.  He  felt  that  It  was  safe,  believing  miiri- 
huana  was  harmlees.  Aa  he  began  to  nolilce 
some  apathy,  loss  of  goal  direction,  and  In- 
creasing depression,  he  stUl  felt  that  m^- 
huana  was  not  harmftil. 

0pon  examination,  he  attemp>ted  to  #ln 
over  the  psychiatrist  with  a  pleasant,  will- 
ing, cooperative  manner.  There  was,  however, 
mild  disorientation,  feelings  of  omnipotence, 
and  a  feeling  of  isolation.  J 

In  psychological  testing,  he  had  brigiit- 
normal  scores  on  the  Wechsler-BelleTue 
tnteUlgonce  scale.  He  showed  poor  attention 
span  and  concentration  and  poor  retentioq  of 
acquired,  as  well  as  of  accumiilated,  knowl- 
edge. There  was  evidence  of  tenuous  contttd 
of  Impulses.  Reality   testing  was  impcUiBd. 


The  psychologist  reported  "early  signs  of  per- 
sonality decompensation  in  that  he  retreated 
into  himself.  He  functioned  at  a  level  of  early 
clxUdhood,  believing  in  his  own  omnipotence. 
This  state  might  result  in  further  impulse- 
motivated  behavior  so  that  he  would  probably 
commit  further  asocial  and/or  antl-soclal 
acts  prior  to  becoming  severely  depressed." 

D.  Borderline    states    (ego  decompensation) 
not  at  first  associated  icith  marihuana 
Six  individuals  14  to  20  years  of  age.  five 

male  and  one  female,  were  seen  In  consulta- 
tion. All  of  these  individuals  were  seen  be- 
cause of  the  chief  complaints  of  general  de- 
terioration m  schoolwork,  inability  to  con- 
centrate or  to  pay  attention  In  class,  gradual 
decrease  In  academic  standing,  apathy.  In- 
difference, passivity,  withdrawal  from  social 
activities,  and  limitation  of  interest.  All 
showed  the  same  evidence  of  ego  decom- 
pensation as  described  In  group  C,  including 
disturbance  in  reality  testing,  memory,  social 
Judgment,  time  sense,  concept  formation, 
concentration,  abstract  thinking,  and  speech 
production.  All  felt  isolated  from  others.  Pour 
of  these  Individuals  showed  no  prior  history 
of  these  symptoms,  whUe  two  showed  some 
dlffiCTilty  In  concentration  in  school  prior  to 
smoking  marihuana.  In  the  latter  two,  the 
difficulty  in  concentration  became  far  more 
pronounced  following  regular  smoking  of 
marihuana. 

Cask  1. — A  19-year-old  college  freshman 
arrived  on  time  for  psychiatric  consultation, 
dressed  in  old.  tarn,  dirty  clothes.  He  was 
unkempt,  with  long  hair  that  was  uncombed 
and  disheveled.  He  talked  In  a  slow,  hesitant 
manner,  frequently  losing  his  train  of 
thought,  and  he  could  not  pay  attention  or 
concentrate.  He  tried  hard  to  both  talk  and 
listen,  but  had  difficulty  with  both.  He  had 
been  an  excellent  high-school  athlete  and 
the  highest  student  in  his  class  in  a  large 
city.  He  was  described  as  neat,  orderly,  and 
taking  pride  In  his  appearance,  intellect,  and 
physlcjl  fitness.  During  the  last  half  of  his 
senior  year,  he  began  casual  (one  or  two 
marihuana  cigarettes  each  weekend)  smok- 
ing. By  the  time  of  the  evaluation  in  the 
middle  of  his  first  college  year,  he  was  smok- 
ing several  marihuana  cigarettes  dally.  While 
In  college,  he  stopped  attending  classes, 
dldnt  know  what  his  goals  were,  and  was 
flunking  all  subjects.  He  partook  In  no 
athletic  or  social  events,  and  was  planning 
to  drop  out  of  college  to  live  in  a  young, 
drug-oriented  group. 

Case  2. — A  19-year-old  boy  entered  college 
with  an  "A"  average.  He  began  smoking 
marihuana  early  in  the  freshman  year,  and 
within  two  months  of  starting  to  smoke  can- 
nabis, he  became  apathetic,  disoriented,  and 
depressed.  At  the  semester's  end,  he  had 
failed  all  courses  and  lacked  Judgment  in 
most  other  matters.  Upon  return  to  his 
home,  he  discontinued  marihuana  after  a 
total  period  of  3  ^4  months  of  smoking.  Grad- 
ually, his  apathy  disappeared,  his  motivation 
returned,  and  his  personal  appearance  Im- 
proved. He  found  employment,  and  in  the 
following  academic  year,  he  enrolled  at  a  dif- 
ferent university  as  a  preprofessional  stu- 
dent. His  motivation  returned,  as  did  his  ca- 
pyablllty.  As  with  so  many  of  our  patients, 
this  young  man  told  his  psychiatrist  that  he 
had  observed  changes  while  smoking  mari- 
huana; he  even  went  to  a  college  counselor 
and  told  the  counselor  that  he  felt  he  was 
having  a  thinking  problem  due  to  smoking 
marihuana.  The  counselor  reassured  him 
that  the  drug  was  harmless  and  that  there 
was  no  medical  evidence  of  difficulties  as  a 
consequence  of  smoking. 

E.  Ego  impairment  with  marked  sexual  pro- 

miscuity 
Thirteen  female  Individuals,  all  unmarried 
and  ranging  In  age  from  13  to  22,  were  seen 


in  consultation  with  almost  the  same  symp- 
toms as  those  In  groups  C  and  D.  (One  m 
this  group  was  psychotic  and  Is  listed  as 
clase  1  of  group  A.  Thus,  our  total  reported 
group  of  cases  remains  38.  not  39.) 

This  group  is  singled  out  because  of  the 
unusvial  degree  of  sexual  promiscuity,  which 
ranged  from  sexual  relations  with  several 
Individuals  of  the  opposite  sex  to  relations 
with  Individuals  of  the  same  sex.  Individuals 
of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes,  individuals 
of  both  sexes  on  the  same  evening.  In  the 
histories  of  all  of  these  Individuals,  we  were 
struck  by  the  loss  of  sexual  inhibitions 
after  short  periods  of  marihuana  smoking. 
Seven  patients  of  this  group  became  preg- 
nant (one  on  several  occasions) ,  and  fovir 
develop>ed  venereal  diseases.  Each  showed 
confusion,  apathy,  depression,  suicidal  ideas, 
Inapproprlateness  of  affect,  llstlessness.  feel- 
ings of  isolation,  and  disturbances  in  reality 
testing,  and  among  the  13.  all  of  whom  at- 
tended Junior  high  school,  high  school,  or 
college,  all  showed  a  marked  drop  in  aca- 
demic performance.  The  decUne  in  academ- 
ic performance  was  in  direct  proixMtlon  to 
the  frequency  and  amount  of  smoking.  Most 
smoked   three  or   more   times   weekly. 

Five  of  the  13  were  engaged  in  homosexual 
activities  which  began  after  the  onset  of 
smoking,    and    three   attempted    suicide. 

In  no  instance  was  there  sexual  promiscu- 
ity prior  to  the  beginning  of  marihuana 
smoking,  and  In  only  two  of  the  13  cases 
were  there  histories  of  mild  anxiety  states 
prior  to  smoking.  We  take  these  results  to 
indicate  marihuana's  effect  on  loosening  the 
superego  controls  and  altering  superego 
Ideals. 

ADOLESCENT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MARIHUANA 

The  nature  of  adolescent  development  la 
of  Importance  in  a  discussion  of  marihuana. 
The  adolescent  may  begin  to  smoke  mari- 
huana and  then  suffer  damage  In  further 
psychological  growth,  development,  and  mat- 
uration. 

In  brief,  adolescence  has  as  Its  central  driv- 
ing force  the  organic,  maturatlonal  establish- 
ment of  puberty.  Related  to  physical  changes 
of  adolescence  are  profound  (normal)  psy- 
chological changes. 

Anna  F^eud  "  has  described  these  psycho- 
logical changes  In  the  normal  adolescent  as 
follows: 

"It  Is  normal  for  the  adolescent  to  behave 
...  In  an  Inconsistent  and  unpredictable 
manner:  to  fight  his  impulses  and  to  accept 
them;  ...  to  love  his  parents  and  to  hate 
them:  ...  to  thrive  on  imitation  of  and 
Identification  with  others  while  searching 
unceasingly  for  his  own  Identity;  to  be  more 
idealistic,  artistic,  generous,  and  unselfish 
than  he  will  ever  be  again;  but  also  the 
opposite,  self -centered,  egotistic,  and  calcu- 
lating." 

These  psychological  changes,  according  to 
Pearson,"  are  due  to  the  unsettling  effect 
of  sudden,  general  bodily  growth  and  the 
gradual  changes  in  primary  and  secondary 
sexual  oharacterlstlos.  as  well  as  to  a  final 
stage  of  myellnization  within  brain  tracts 
which  leads  to  greater  perception  of  nuances 
of  color  and  sound.  Pearson  also  described 
the  oonfilct  of  generations,  and  how  lack  of 
parental  understanding  further  weakens  the 
adolescent's  ego.  leading  to  the  psychological 
changes  already  mentioned. 

The  normally  developing  adolescent  com- 
pares the  image  of  his  body  (often  char- 
acterized by  uneven  growth  spurts)  to  his 
preadolescent  body  (smooth  and  even),  to 
those  of  his  peers  (different) ,  and  to  tbose 
of  adults  (who  are  ambivalently  admired), 
and  feels  himself  lacking.  He  Is  bombarded 
by   known   sexual    Impulses   related  to  the 
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organic  sexual  changes,  and  he  feels  over- 
whelmed and  at  first  unable  to  control  or 
deal  with  these  impulses  effectively.  He  feels 
flooded  by  subtleties  of  color  and  sound  never 
before  perceived,  but  now  very  taxing  to  his 
mind.  Typically,  in  efforts  at  management  of 
these  biological  Induced  phenomena,  and 
also  due  to  the  struggle  with  his  parents,  he 
regresses  psychologically  and  tends  to  handle 
these  anxieties  In  paradoxical  ways,  as  by  Im- 
mersing himself  In  glaring  colors  and  loud 
sounds,  by  fighting  with  parents,  or  by  dress- 
ing In  a  bizarre  way  wlilch  af^centuates  his 
body-growth  disproportions. 

The  normal  adolescent  needs  support  the 
guided  firmness  from  the  parent.  If  this  Is 
missing,  he  may  turn  Increasingly  to  drugs. 
The  adolescent  living  In  a  ghetto  has  the 
added  problem  of  the  absence  of  dally  neces- 
sities, making  reality  harsh  and  the  appeal 
of  drugs  even  stronger.  When  the  adolescent 
Is  further  exposed  to  equivocation  by  author- 
ities In  speech  or  writing  on  the  innocence 
or  dangers  of  marihuana,  then  his  urge  to- 
ward a  drug  solution  for  conflict  may  be  en- 
hanced, and  If  there  has  been  a  lack  of  sup- 
port and  interest  in  the  child  prior  to  adoles- 
cence and  a  lack  of  continuing  interest,  sup- 
port, and  benevolent  flrmness  by  the  parent 
In  the  teen-age  years,  the  adolescent  may  still 
more  readily  turn  to  drugs. 

To  Illustrate  the  issue  of  lack  of  firm  guid- 
ance, several  of  our  patients  had  parents  who 
talked  to  the  adolescent  of  their  own  curios- 
ity about  the  effects  of  marihuana,  without 
emphasizing  its  dangers,  or  emphasized  the 
discrepancies  in  the  law,  without  insisting 
that  the  youngster  must  not  use  marihuana 
or  other  drugs  because  of  the  serious  effects 
that  would  occur.  We  have  found  that  equiv- 
ocation by  the  parents  has  contributed  to 
eventual  drug  experimentation. 

Most  often,  the  normal  adolescent,  weak- 
ened by  his  own  rising  sexual  pressures,  body 
changes,  and  disillusionment  with  parental 
Ideals,  seeks  peer  relationships  to  establish 
new  Ideals  and  thereby  strengthen  his  own 
character.  Among  his  i>eers  today,  he  finds 
many  smoking  marihuana.  He  cannot  tol- 
erate the  isolation  from  those  who  smoke. 
Also,  the  need  to  repudiate  parental  Ideals  is 
strong.  In  his  desperation  to  find  new  ideals, 
he  turns  to  those  who  use  drugs.  Even  though 
their  smoking  frightens  him,  gradually  he 
accepts  their  drug  use.  He  cannot  see  any 
changes  in  his  friends  as  a  result  of  smok- 
ing cannabis  (early  changes  are  even  dllB- 
cult  for  the  professional  to  detect).  He  iden- 
tifies, however,  with  their  rebellious  attitude 
toward  authority  as  expressed  by  their  use 
of  marihuana.  He  may  then  smoke.  At  first, 
he  Is  puzzled  and  disappointed  at  not  reach- 
ing a  "high"  (which  he  will  not  admit  to 
his  new  flrends) ,  and  he  falls  to  see  any  ad- 
verse effect  upon  himself  other  than  some 
exaggeration  or  distortion  of  sensory  per- 
ceptions. He  continues  to  smoke  In  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  an  effect.  His  pttfents  and 
others  are  thought  to  be  alarmists;  he  can 
see  no  harm  in  "smoking  a  little  pot."  He  is 
unaware  that  increased  smoking  over  a 
period  of  time  will  likely  deprive  him  of  the 
ability  to  adequately  resolve  his  internal  con- 
flicts. 

When  we  examined  the  effects  of  mari- 
huana on  the  adolescents  In  our  study,  we 
were  struck  by  the  accentuation  of  the  very 
aspects  of  disturbing  bodily  development  and 
psychological  conflicts  which  the  adolescent 
had  been  struggling  to  master.  Marihuana 
accentuates  the  Inconsistencies  of  behavior, 
the  lack  of  control  of  Impulses,  the  vague- 
ness of  thinking,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
body  Identity  which  Anna  Freud  described." 
Moreover,  dependency  and  passivity  are  en- 
hanced at  a  time  when  the  more  natural 
course  would  be  to  master  dependent  yearn- 
ings and  to  become  independent.  Rebellion 


toward  parents  and  authority  Is  increased 
while  the  adolescent  is  struggling  toward 
abandoning  such  rebellion.  His  uncertainty 
about  sex  grows  while  he  smokes  marihuana. 
The  desire  to  be  independent  diminishes 
while  he  is  smoking  with  his  peers. 

While  the  adolescent  Is  struggling  to 
master  his  feelings  about  bodily  growth 
surges,  he  is  confronted  with  further  changes 
In  the  mental  image  of  his  body  if  smoking 
marihuana.  Also,  while  he  is  struggling  to 
master  new  physical,  intellectual,  and  emo- 
tional strengths,  he  is  hampered  by  mari- 
huana. This  leads  to  further  anxiety. 

Moreover,  while  struggling  to  make  order 
out  of  the  sudden  flood  of  new  sounds  and 
colors  Incident  to  normal  brain  maturation, 
he  is  inundated  by  the  changes  in  sensory 
perceptions  which  are  the  hallmark  of  mari- 
huana use.  While  valuing  clear  thinking, 
coherent  speech,  alertness  of  reasoning,  good 
attention  span,  and  concentration,  he  is  now 
confronted  with  at  least  temporary  Inter- 
ference with  these  activities. 

Our  study  showed  no  evidence  of  a  predis- 
position to  mental  Illness  In  these  patients 
prior  to  the  development  of  psychopathologlc 
symptoms  once  moderate-to-heavy  use  of 
cannabis  derivatives  had  begun.  It  is  our  im- 
pression that  our  study  demonstrates  the 
possibility  that  moderate-to-heavy  use  of 
marihuana  in  adolescents  and  young  people 
without  predisposition  to  psychotic  Illness 
may  lead  to  ego  decompensation  ranging 
from  mild  ego  disturbance  to  psychosis. 

Clearly,  there  Is,  in  our  patients,  a  dem- 
onstration of  an  Interruption  of  normal  psy- 
chological adolescent  growth  processes  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  marihuana;  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  adolescent  may  reach  chronologi- 
cal adulthood  without  achieving  adult  men- 
tal functioning  or  emotional  responsiveness. 

We  are  aware  that  claims  are  made  that 
large  numbers  of  adolescents  and  young 
adults  smoke  marihuana  regtilarly  without 
developing  symptoms  or  changes  in  academic 
study,  but  since  these  claims  are  made  with- 
out the  necessary  accompaniment  of  thor- 
ough psychiatric  study  of  each  individual, 
they  remain  unsupported  by  scientific  evi- 
dence. No  judgment  on  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  symptoms  In  large,  unselected  popu- 
lations of  students  or  others  who  smoke 
marihuana  can  be  made  without  such  defini- 
tive individual  psychiatric  history-taking 
and  examination. 
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ADDRESS  BY  U,S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  FRANCE.  ARTHUR  K.  WAT- 
SON 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  copy  of 
an  address  made  by  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Prance.  Arthur  K.  Watson,  delivered 
April  21  to  a  limcheon  meeting  of  the 
Anglo-American  Press  Association  in 
Paris,  has  come  to  my  attention. 

The  address  is  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  administration's  position  abroad. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  received  wide 
attention  here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Ambassador  Watson's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  VS.  Ambassador  to  France 
Abthtjr    K.    Watson 

Mr.  President.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  for  a  second  time 
during  the  1970-71  season.  I  thank  you  par- 
ticularly. Mr.  President,  for  the  gentle  In- 
troduction. 

While  we  are  not  exactly  adversaries,  nor 
even  necessarily  separated  by  a  generation 
gap.  representatives  of  governments  and 
representatives  of  the  press  have  been  known 
to  have  their  differences.  Indeed,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  in  the  American  repre- 
sentative system,  which  has  no  vote  of  con- 
fidence procedure,  the  press  plays  the  prime 
role  of  loyal  opposition.  In  theory,  you  are 
ready  to  question  and  challenge  any  ad- 
ministration. 

The  theory  is  amply  supported  in  fact. 

Some  people  regard  the  government-press 
relationship  as  a  state  of  constructive  ten- 
sions. Others,  of  course,  don't  bother  with 
the    adjective. 

But  let  me  try  to  put  this  relationship  In 
another,  somewhat  over-simpllfled  way:  It 
Is  your  business  to  find  and  report  the  stuff 
from  which  headlines  are  made.  It  Is  my 
business  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  In  Prance  In  a  way  that  we  will  not 
provide  the  raw  material. 

It  may  be  paradoxical.  If  not  foolhardy, 
that  I  have  come  among  you  today  without 
undue  compulsion.  The  fact  Is  I  believe  pro- 
foundly m  this  constructive  tension  that 
both  separates  and  connects  us.  In  the  final 
analysis  we  are  all  Jeffersonian  In  our  be- 
lief in  a  free  press. 

We  are  both.  In  our  separate  ways,  seek- 
ing enlightenment  and.  thanks  in  no  small 
part  to  you  and  your  colleagues,  we  do  not 
lack  fact  or  opinions. 

But  the  promise  of  ultimate  and  positive 
answers  In  International  affairs  remains  a 
seductive  one.  All  too  often  the  equations 
are  studded  with  itnknowns  or  half-knowns. 
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All  too  often  we  seem  to  face,  on  any  glien 
Issue,  only  an  array  of  choices,  all  of  them 
bad.  And  always  we  deal  with  the  mar^l- 
ously  \inpredlctable.  Infinitely  varlega|ed 
human   being. 

Thus  if  you  came  here  today  expect(ng 
to  be  illuminated  by  electric  bolts  of  in- 
stant wisdom,  I  shall  disappoint  you. 

Instead,  I  am  going  to  borrow  shamele^y 
an  approach  to  our  affairs  from  an  old  ♦ac- 
quaintance, James  Bryant  Conant.  He  bet 
forth  this  approach  as  a  means  of  under- 
standing science  and  scientific  advance.  As 
I  recall  it.  Dr.  Conant  said  that  basic  scien- 
tific concepts  are  developed  from  obseryed 
or  experimental  data  and  are  fruitful ;  of 
new  experiments  or  observations.  These.i  In 
turn,  may  lead  to  still  more  fruitful  con- 
cepts. I 

Now,  there  Is  nothing  in  Dr.  Conant's  for- 
mulation that  says  a  aclentiflc  theory  miist 
be  right,  right  In  the  absolute  sense.  No  th^re 
are  only  two  conditions:  First,  the  propxisl- 
tlon  must  be  consistent  with  known  d^ta 
and  second,  It  must  be  sufficiently  sound  for 
further  work  to  be  built  on  it.  Indeed,  iits 
application  la  further  work  may  lead  to  (dis- 
coveries which  eventually  modify  or  replace 
it.  MeanwhUe,  It  has  served  to  advaice 
science. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a  bad  view- 
point from  which  to  examine  human  pf- 
fairs.  Are  we  acting  consistently  with  Ihe 
facts?  Are  our  concepts  fruitful  bases  on 
which  to  construct  advances  in  intematioi  ial 
affairs? 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  you  thtee 
rummary  comments  on  what  I  consider  toi  be 
factual  data;  to  suggest  three  propositlotis; 
and  to  register  two  conclusions. 

As  we  survey  the  world  scene,  there  fure 
three  fairly  plain  groupings  of  evldentjial 
data  which  I  by  no  means  have  time  even  to 
sumarlze  today,  but  which  I  find  basic  to  4^7 
coherent  view.  They  are:  1 

One:  The  massive  evidence  of  cumulative 
change.  The  world  is  not  what  it  was  In  ihe 
1950"s,  or  even  the  1960's.  It  Is  not  what)  it 
was  last  year.  Specifically,  the  configuration 
of  power  that  emerged  from  the  second  world 
war  is  gone  forever,  and  with  it  many  of  the 
assumptions  that  have  been  shaping  foreign 
poUcies  since  1945.  Today  the  127  members 
of  the  United  Nations  comprise  an  increitf- 
ingly  complex  and  varied  world,  with  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  and  military  po^er 
widely  distributed  and  constantly  in  flux.: 

The  second  piece  of  basic  data  is  this:  "ihe 
huge  and  distressing  array  of  stubborn, 
sometimes  explosive  problems  In  today's 
world  is  not  always  amenable  to  solution  and 
often  not  even  to  significant  infiuence,  by 
any  single  nation,  superpower  or  not.  Often 
these  problems  are  beyond  prompt  and  ef- 
fective resolution  by  the  combmed  forceal  of 
groups  of  nations.  We  have  here  a  new  lind 
surprising  natural  law.  As  the  capacity  of 
large  nation-states  to  apply  overwhelming 
destructive  military  power  has  Increased, 
their  capacity  to  Infiuenctf  the  behavior  of 
smaller  nation-states  has  declined. 

Third:  The  Nixon  administration  has  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  foreign  pwUcy  con- 
sistent with  the  perceived  realities  and  pub- 
lished it  in  detail.  The  latest  Presidential 
report,  dated  February  25,  1971,  U  caQed 
■•UJ3.  Foreign  PoUcy  for  the  1970*s,  BvUlding 
for  Peace."  , 

I  flnfi  this  third  piece  of  data  remarkable 
In  at  least  two  aspects : 

First,  it  Jettisons  conventional  wisdom 
about  the  conduct  of  diplomacy.  President 
Nixon  has  provided  both  his  defenders  atnd 
adversaries,  domestic  and  foreign  alike,  with 
a  precise  statement  of  our  objectives.  In  two 
"State  of  the  World"  messages,  the  Nl<on 
administration  has  laid  out  with  frankness 
and  detaU  both  the  facts  and  assumptions 


on  which  our  policies  are  based,  and  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  themselves.  This  must  be 
the  most  frank  and  comprehensive  public 
statement  of  foreign  policy  by  a  Chief  of 
State  In  all  history. 

Secondly,  this  detailed  enunciation  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  received  a  remarkable  ac- 
ceptance at  home  and  abroad. 

How  many  critics  have  you  read  or  heard 
who  challenge  the  facts  on  the  world  situa- 
tion as  presented  In  these  dociunents? 

How  many  have  you  read  who  seriously 
challenge  the  objectives  as  set  forth  by 
President  Nixon? 

Who  in  Congress  has  risen  to  say  that 
"U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's"  falsely 
represents  the  situation  in  the  world  or  o\ir 
national  plans  to  deal  with  It? 

The  arguments  and  criticisms  have  been 
on  other  matters,  and  I  intend  to  get  to  them 
as  we  look  at  certain  propositions.  It  would 
be  impossible  In  the  time  we  have — as  well 
as  gratuitous — to  repeat  or  even  stmmiarlze 
major  pioints  from  the  document.  Instead,  as 
I  suggested  earlier,  I  have  drawn  from  it 
three  propositions. 

Here  is  my  first  proposition:  The  policy  Is 
a  reasonable  coherent,  and  practical  state- 
ment of  national  programs  and  gotOs  In  a 
changing  and  complex  world.  If  this  is  un- 
true, and  the  docimient  is  erroneous  in  any 
basic  respect,  we  should  know  It.  If  it  Is  un- 
acceptable to  any  major  part  or  parts  of  the 
American  people,  we  should  know  it.  If  it  Is 
unacceptable  to  our  friends  and  allies,  they 
should  be  heard.  If,  Indeed,  It  is  unreason- 
able in  the  view  of  our  adversaries,  that 
needs  to  be  known  with  urgency. 

The  acceptance  of  the  administration's 
"Foreign  Policy  of  the  1970's",  so  far  as  I  can 
Judge,  has  been  excellent.  Neither  the  as- 
sumptions nor  the  objectives  have  been  ba- 
sically challenged  at  home  or  anywhere  else 
In  the  free  world. 

Yet.  there  Is  criticism  of  our  foreign  policy. 
And  why?  There  are,  I  think,  several  reasons 
Ekslde  from  the  quite  valid  assumptions  that 
anything  can  be  Improved.  One  that  I  some- 
times sense  Is  that  some  people  have  simply 
not  read  the  President's  document.  They  are 
opposing  the  American  policies  of  another 
era. 

Others,  It  appears  to  me.  refuse  to  accept 
the  document  at  face  value.  They  attribute 
to  the  administration  secret  and  devious 
designs.  They  raise  specters  of  a  widened 
war  m  Southeast  Asia,  for  Instance,  as  though 
our  government  would  undertake  today  with 
284,000  men  what  It  wo\Ud  not  do  two  years 
ago  with  half  a  million.  And  yet  another 
reason  is  that  events  in  this  troubled  world 
do  not  move  as  fast  as  words.  To  many,  to- 
day's word  must  be  today's  deed. 

My  second  proposition  is  this:  The  Nixon 
foreign  policy,  to  use  Dr.  Conant's  phrase, 
is  a  fruitful  concept.  It  codifies  and  organizes 
known  data.  It  offers  means  to  deal  with  data 
in  manageable  terms,  area  by  area,  problem 
by  problem.  Without  any  claim  to  omni- 
science, it  provides  a  framework  on  which  to 
buttress  further  fruitful  labor. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  Something  over  two  years 
ago,  when  this  administration  took  office,  we 
were  clearly  at  a  low  point  of  our  postwar 
international  fortunes.  I  say  this  in  no 
pejorative  or  partisan  fashion,  for  I  have 
never  wished  an  American  President,  of  either 
party,  111  will  or  misfortxine.  I  describe  a  fact. 
The  United  States  was  the  object  of  the 
largest,  bitterest,  and  In  some  ways  most 
unanimous  wave  of  criticism  In  our  history 
in  world  affairs. 

The  future  of  NATO  was  considered 
dubious.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  had  fallen 
Into  neglect  and  nothing  had  been  offered 
In  Its  place.  The  war  In  Southetist  Asia  looked 
insoluble.  There  was  a  shooting  war  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  threatening  to  draw 


other  powers  Into  the  confilct.  The  will,  and 
cafjadty,  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
Its  far-flung  commitments  were  almost  every- 
where In  doubt.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing ancient  history.  I  speak  of  a  period 
all  of  you  have  experienced  as  citizens  or 
covered  as  newsmeiL 

Today  you  need  only  to  look  around  you 
to  make  your  own  Judgment  on  whether  U.S. 
foreign  policy  for  the  1970's  represents  prog- 
ress. NATO  is  alive  and  well.  Negotla'Jons 
are  going  forward  on  a  multiplicity  of  Issues 
among  a  myriad  of  oovmtrtes.  We  are  deep 
into  the  strategic  axms  limitations  talks  and 
four  power  dlsciissions  on  Berlin.  A  seven- 
sided  negotiation  on  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  in  full  swing,  and  there  are 
peacemaking  initiatives  In  the  Near  East  In 
every  bl-lateral  and  miiltl-lateral  channel 
available. 

The  tragic  tangle  of  Southeast  Asia  remains 
tragic  and  tangled.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  It;  we  are  withdrawing  on  schedule. 
Everywhere  In  the  world,  the  American  pres- 
ence is  being  scaled  to  meet  the  more  cl<»r- 
ly  defined  requirements  of  our  essential  na- 
tional interests  and  obligations.  We  are  going 
about  our  international  affairs  with  pur- 
pose, vigor,  and  a  minimum  of  waste  motion. 

My  third  and  final  proposition  today  is 
this:  The  Nixon  foreign  policy  offers  a  via- 
ble alternative  to  an  American  retreat  Into 
Isolationism.  We  were.  I  regret  to  say,  in  the 
mood  to  take  that  alternative  two  years  aga 
President  Nixon  made  this  point  strongl/ 
on  February  26,  saying,  "Our  friends  are  re- 
vitalized and  increasingly  self-reliant  while 
the  American  domestic  consensus  has  been 
strained  by  25  years  of  global  responsibili- 
ties." He  added:  "Partnership  that  was  al- 
ways theoretically  desirable  Is  now  physical- 
ly and  psychologically  imperative." 

Let  us  take  an  example.  It  is  the  troubled 
area  from  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean littoral  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean.  For  generations  these  have 
been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  European 
seas.  Following  the  devastation  of  World 
War  n.  the  European  Influence  receded.  To 
some  extent,  American  naval  and  air  power 
moved  Into  the  vacuum.  Now.  over  the  last 
few  years,  Soviet  naval  power  has  become  in- 
creasingly visible  In  the  entire  area,  most 
notably  in  the  Mediterranean.  Meanwhile, 
the  political  complexion  of  the  region  has 
been  altered  hugely  by  changes  in  sover- 
eignty, changes  in  government,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  confilct,  and  social  and  political  evo- 
lution. 

The  United  States  has.  In  this  region,  the 
same  interests  it  has  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  In  the  words  of  the  President:  "Amer- 
ica's Interest  In  the  Middle  East — and  the 
world's  Interest — Is  that  the  global  structure 
of  peace  not  be  allowed  to  break  down  there." 

America.  It  Is  true,  has  business  Interests 
In  the  area  but.  In  the  case  of  Exirope  and 
Japan,  the  Interest  \s  direct  and  im- 
mediate. The  United  States  takes  4  percent 
of  Its  oil  requirements  from  the  area.  West- 
ern Europe  relies  on  the  area  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  Its  oil  and.  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
90  percent.  The  implications  of  this  relation- 
ship. It  seems  to  me,  are  plain. 

Lest  I  be  mlsimderstood,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  I  am  neither  predicting  nor  asking  for 
an  American  withdrawal  from  Europe  gen- 
erally nor  the  Mediterranean  specifically. 
The  President  has  pledged  that  the  United 
States  will  maintain  and  Improve  Its  own 
forces  in  Europe,  given  a  similar  approach 
by  our  allies,  and  will  not  reduce  them  un- 
less there  is  a  reciprocal  action  from  our 
adversaries.  We  shall  do  our  share,  and  ob- 
serve our  conunitments. 

At  the  same  time,  we  welcome  the  growing 
economic  strength  and  xmlty  of  Western 
Europe,  the  steadily  Improving  standard  of 
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living,  the  increased  freedom  of  movement 
erf  both  goods  and  people  across  borders.  But 
Western  Europe  must  look  outwards  as  well 
as  in  It  must  fully  realize  that  not  only  its 
health  and  growth,  but  its  survival  Is  de- 
pendent on  an  Intricate  and  comprehensive 
!Jreb  of  relationships  with  other  countries  and 
areas.  I  speak  not  only  of  tariffs  and  trade. 
I  speak  In  terms  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance,  educational  exchange,  unilateral 
and  multilateral  development  assistance, 
both  the  military  and  non-mlUtary  aspects 
of  peacekeeping,  interlocking  programs  in  the 
field  of  scientific  development  and  environ- 
mental control,  and  much  more. 

Thus  my  three  propositions.  If  they  are 
valid,  they  lead  further  to  two  conclusions. 

The  first  Is  this:  The  Nixon  foreign  poUcles 
are  working.  Our  government  has  recognized, 
with  a  remarkable  candor  and  realism,  what 
the  problems  and  perils  are  in  the  world  today 
and  what  we  can  and  cannot  do.  We  are  fol- 
lowing every  available  avenue  toward  peace. 
Where  discussion  Is  possible,  we  are  talking. 
Where  cooperation  Is  possible,  we  are  working 
with  others. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  this:  The  Nixon 
Doctrine  represents  the  most  Important 
change  In  American  policy  In  two  decades. 
One  can  make  what  the  analysts  call  a 
straight  Une  projection  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
from  the  late  1940's,  with  the  birth  of  the 
great  and  creative  design  which  became 
known  as  the  Marshall  Plan.  NATO,  Point 
Pour,  SEATO,  CENTO,  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  finally  Vlet-Nam  came  from  this 
matrix. 

This  administration  has  already  changed 
American  policy  far  more  fundamentally 
than  has  been  recognized  by  any  but  a  few 
observers.  Now,  today,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  fruits  of  the  policies. 


TYONEK,  ALASKA,  MANAGEMENT 
CORP. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  consid- 
ering how  to  fashion  a  settlement  of  Alas- 
kan Native  claims  with  justice  and  equi- 
ty, it  is  relevant  to  examine  available 
evidence  as  to  how  Native  villages  may 
be  expected  to  utilize  settlement  pro- 
ceeds. The  village  of  Tyonek,  on  Cook 
Inlet,  provides  a  useful  example.  In  1963, 
oil  was  discovered  on  Tyonek  property, 
and  the  Tyoneks  subsequently  were  paid 
$13  million  for  oil  leases.  Today,  the 
Tyoneks  are  among  the  most  prosperous 
and  secure  of  all  Alaskans,  and  the 
Tyonek  Management  Corp.  is  a  model  for 
rational,  comprehensive  community  de- 
velopment, "nie  story  of  the  Tyoneks  Is 
told  in  an  article  written  by  James  E. 
Bylin,  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  12.  Mr.  Bylin's  article 
Indicates  that  waste  and  inefScient  use 
of  resources  would  by  no  means  result 
from  a  Just  and  generous  settlement  of 
Alaskan  Native  claims.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "What 
Will  Alaska  Natives  Do  With  Riches?  A 
Wealthy  Indian  Village  Offers  an  Exam- 
ple." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  Wnj,  Alaska  Nativts  Do  WriH  Riches? 

A    Wealthy    Indian    VnxACE    Oitess    an 

Example 

(By  James  E.  Bylln) 

TroNEK,  Alaska. — This  small  village  looks 
as  If  It  were  designed  for  Southern  California 


and  then  mistakenly  got  deUvered  to  the 
Alaskan  wilderness. 

The  paved  streets  are  lined  with  comfort- 
able ranch  houses,  some  of  them  nestled  in 
cui  de  sacs.  Trees  pleasantly  dot  the  terrain. 
In  the  center  of  town  rests  a  modem,  multi- 
colored school.  The  chief  clue  to  the  nature 
of  Its  Inhabitants,  who  can  hardly  be  called 
typical  suburbanites.  Is  the  village's  only 
church,  topped  by  the  tell-tale  "onion"  com- 
mon to  Russian  architecture. 

Despite  Its  looks.  Tyonek  Is  a  native  vU- 
lage,  home  to  the  Yonek  Indians  who,  like 
most  natives  In  Alaska,  belong  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  church. 

Tyonek  (popxUatlon:  200)  Is  definitely  an 
aberration  among  Alaska's  nearly  200  native 
villages,  which  are  largely  distinguished  by 
their  poverty.  But  It  Is  also  a  nwdel  of  what 
may  lie  in  the  fairly  near  future  for  the  some 
60.000  natives — Eskimos.  Indians  and  Aleuts 
— scattered  over  the  state.  For  after  decades 
of  complex  disputes  over  the  ownership  of 
Alaska,  the  land  claims  of  the  North  appear 
headed  for  a  settlement.  And  even  if  the  na- 
tives don't  receive  all  they're  demanding,  they 
can  expect  a  bonanza  that  would  have  made 
envious  the  sourdoughs  who  sought  gold  in 
the  frozen  north  in  1898. 

President  Nixon  recently  proposed  that  the 
natives  be  compensated  with  $500  million  in 
cash — payable  over  20  years  without  Inter- 
est— as  weU  as  a  2%  share  in  Alaskan  oil 
revenue  (up  to  another  $500  million)  and 
40  million  acres  of  land.  The  White  House 
Impetus  could  Induce  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
this  session;  vmtll  the  claims  are  settled, 
the  natives  probably  could  hold  up  federal 
permits  for  an  oil  pipeline  across  Alaska. 
Though  the  natives  want  a  more  lucrative 
deal.  Donald  R.  Wright,  president  of  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  called  the  Presi- 
dent's move  "a  positive  and  constructive  con- 
tribution toward  achieving  a  Just  settlement 
of  our  land  rights." 

A  BRIGHTER  DAY 

The  natives  want  the  $500  million,  but 
payable  over  nine  years  with  interest.  They 
also  want  the  2%  oU  royalties,  but  in  per- 
petuity. And  they  virant  60  million  acres  of 
land.  They  boosted  the  land  demand  from 
40  million  acres  In  January,  with  Mr.  Wright 
announcing  that  "Inflation  has  taken  hold." 

Whatever  the  settlement,  It  will  spell  a 
new.  brighter  day  for  the  natives.  That  day, 
however,  has  already  dawned  for  the  Tyo- 
neks, who  Illustrate  what  a  monetary  wind- 
fall can — and  can't — accomplish. 

In  1963,  the  village  differed  little  from  Its 
destitute  counterparts.  Located  46  miles 
southwest  across  Cook  Inlet  from  Anchorage, 
it  was  an  Isolated  Jumble  of  log  shacks 
heated  by  camp  stoves.  The  seasonal  salmon 
run  and  a  little  trapping  In  the  winter  pro- 
vided a  subsistence  living  for  the  Tyoneks,  a 
tough  but  quiet  people  chary  of  strangers. 
If  a  Tyonek  worked  hard,  he  might  etim 
$1,000  a  year.  A  diet  of  fish  and  wild  game 
was  supplemented  with  the  bare  necessi- 
ties— milk,  fiour,  beans  and  the  like — avail- 
able at  a  tiny  store  run  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  village  school  was  a  one- 
room  affair.  And  every  few  years,  a  pubUc 
health  official  would  surface  to  check  out  the 
Tyoneks. 

That  year,  though,  oil  was  discovered  In 
Cook  Inlet,  and  oil  men  began  sniffing  about 
the  shore-side  village  and  adjacent  land. 
They  wanted  to  explore  it  and  applied  to  the 
federal  government  for  leases.  The  Tyoneks 
sought  advice  from  an  old  friend,  Stanley 
McCutcheon,  an  Anchorage  lawyer  who  had 
hunted  and  fished  with  the  villagers  as  a  boy. 

After  some  legal  wrangling.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Tyoneks  could  le&ae  the  land 
and  use  the  money  themselves.  Their  lease 
sale    yielded    $13    million,    primarily    from 


Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey) .  That's  equal 
to  $65,000  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  Tyonek. 

HOMES  AND  A  RUNWAY 

The  Tyoneks  easUy  could  have  squandered 
the  new-found  riches.  But  Mr.  McCutcheon 
and  village  elders  helped  map  a  combina- 
tion improvement-and-lnvestment  program, 
transforming  the  tribal  council  Into  a  board 
of  directors  lor  the  Tyonek  Mantigement 
Corp.  to  manage  the  money. 

The  top  priority:  Unproved  housing  and 
living  conditions. 

Most  shacks  were  razed,  and,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $3  million,  the  Tyoneks  had  some  60 
prefabricated  ranch  houses  shipped  In  from 
SeaUle.  One  vUlager,  WUlard  McCord,  the 
father  of  six,  can  still  gaze  down  from  his 
six-bedroom  home  to  the  lO-by-12-foot 
cabin  where  his  family  used  to  live.  Each 
family  received  a  furnished  home  fitting  Its 
needs,  at  an  average  cost  of  nearly  $50,000 
per  family.  The  village  put  up  $250,000  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  some  $750,000 
for  the  new  school,  which  has  five  class- 
rooms, a  multipurpose  room,  lunch  facilities 
and  a  gymnasium.  (The  old  one-room  school, 
including  the  teacher's  quarters,  was  about 
half  the  size  of  the  new  gymnasium.)  With 
72  pupUs  and  five  teachers,  the  school  boasts 
an  enviable  14-to-l  student-teacher  ratio. 
Regular  visits  by  a  doctor  were  also  insti- 
tuted, though  the  village  doesnt  have  a  full- 
time  doctor. 

The  church  was  ornately  refurbished,  roads 
were  paved  and  a  6,000-foot  landing  strip  wa» 
put  down.  For  visitors,  an  eight-room  center 
was  built,  equipped  with  kitchen  facilities. 
Grocery,  hardware  and  clothing  stores  were 
erected,  along  with  a  snack  bar. 

In  the  spacious  grocery  store,  which  Is  com- 
plete with  walk-in  freezers,  the  Tyoneks  can 
sample  chop  suey,  pork  tongue,  beef  goulash, 
pigs  feet,  TV  dinners  and  pizza  as  well  as 
more  ordinary  fare.  "The  store's  Intent  Is  to 
sell  food  at  Anchorage  prices,"  says  Elvest  L. 
Hawkins,  manager  of  Ernst  &  Ernst  In  An- 
chorage, the  Tyoneks'  accountant.  "If  they 
can  break  even,  then  It's  fine." 

WORKINO  AND  LEARNING 

In  a  sense,  the  Tyoneks  work  for  them- 
selves, with  the  Tyonek  Management  Corp. 
paying  residents  from  Investment  Income  to 
rebuUd  the  village.  According  to  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, villagers  now  earn  $7,000  to  $12,000  an- 
nuaUy.  At  the  same  time,  often  tinder  the 
guidance  of  an  adviser  from  Anchorage,  they 
have  been  learning  skills  as  electricians, 
mechanics  and  operators  of  the  village's 
dozen  pieces  of  heavy  equipment,  among 
other  Jobs.  "But  the  village  Is  still  basically 
a  fishing  village,"  Mr., Hawkins  says,  adding 
that  during  the  spring  salmon  run,  "all  other 
operations  stop." 

MeanwhUe,  the  Tyoneks  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  investment  program  to  Insure  a 
steady  Income.  They  bought  several  small  of- 
fice buildings  in  Anchorage  and  then  buUt, 
at  a  cost  of  $2  miUlon,  two  large  office  buUd- 
Ings.  They  also  have  Interests  In  the  com- 
pany, a  utUity  company  and  for  a  three-plane 
airline  that  has  daUy  fiights  between  the 
vUlage  and  Anchorage. 

With  its  Improvements,  the  village  now  la 
worth  about  $11  million,  Mr.  Hawkins  figures. 
He  also  calculates  the  'Tyoneks  have  some  $8 
mlUlon  out  In  investments,  including  $3.6 
million  In  a  nearby,  newly  built  power  plant. 
equipped  with  a  14,000-kUowatt  gas  txirbine 
and  a  4,000-kllowatt  dlesel-gas  back-up  unit. 

The  Tyoneks  needed  the  power  source  for 
their  new  all-electric  homes  (most  also  have 
sprouted  TV  antennas) ,  and  it  also  provided 
more  sklUs  for  the  villagers. 
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"AS  QUAINT  AS  POSSIBU:" 

The  lease  money  hasn't  yet  created  a  lo»g- 
t«nn  source  of  employment,  which  is  Q^s- 
s&ry  to  keep  the  Tyoneks  In  the  village,  ipls 
IS  a  problem  that  other  vUlages  probably  *1U 
also  face  If  and  when  they  begin  receiving 
their  settlement  money.  The  vlUage  rebuild- 
ing work  Is  winding  down.  Last  summer,  ' 
villagers  pushed  roads  out  to  lakes  in 
vicinity.  (Mr.  Hawkins  says  sport  flsher 
can  use  the  lakes,  but  that  the  Tyoneks 
to  be  left  to  themselves  in  the  village.") 
summer,  a  community  center  may  be 
main  project.  Also  in  the  future  is  the 
slble  consuuctlon  of  docking  faculties,  wl 
the  villages  don't  have  now.  j 

But  the  Tyoneks  hope  to  use  the  pofer 
plant  as  the  bait  to  lure  some  type  of  stdall 
industry  to  the  vUlage,  possibly  a  flsh  cin- 
nery.  They  have  even  prepared  a  brochiire 
proclaiming  that  "opportunity  awaits  In  T^o- 
nek"  and  assuring  prospects  that  power  c<J8t8 
would  be  substantlaUy  cheaper  than  In  An- 
chorage and  that  the  prospects  wouldn'tibe 
subjected  to  "sales,  property  or  any  local 
tax  of  any  kind."  The  Tyoneks  also  w^l<l 
consider  financing  construction  of  an  ind^s- 
trlal  building  for  lease.  To  date,  thoxJgh. 
they  haven't  had  any  takers.  I 

From  their  vUlage.  the  Tyoneks  can  wafcch 
oU  rigs  working  in  Cook  Inlet.  But  their  lind 
has  yet  to  yield  any  oil  In  commercial  qu^- 
tltles,  and  the  interest  by  oil  companies  has 
largely  shifted  to  the  distant  North  Sl»pe. 
But  the  Tyoneks  make  it  clear  that  w^ile 
they  want  to  upgrade  their  way  of  life,  ^ey 
aren't  particularly  Interested  In  changing 
their  life  style.  "I  don't  think  the  vUlage 
change,"  says  Pred  Blsmark.  the  tribal  ch 
man.  "We're  trying  to  keep  it  as  quainj 
possible." 

POSSIBILITY  OF  A  COMPREHENS 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREA'" 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  1963  pie 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Vas 
agreed  upon.  This  was  a  useful  and  Im- 
portant action.  But  it  fell  far  shorH  of 
the  comprehensive  test  ban  which  the 
United  States  and  Russia  had  discuased 
for  some  time  prior  to  that  date.       I 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  tr^ty 
outlawed  nuclear  weapons  testing  injthe 
atmosphere,  outer  space  and  \irider 
water.  I 

Underground  testing  was  still  per- 
mitted chiefly  because  Russia  and  |the 
United  States  were  unable  to  agree  on 
the  number  of  on-site  inspections  t^  be 
permitted.  - 

The  U.S.  rock-bottom  position  was  tthat 
seven  on-site  inspections  were  neces4ary 
in  order  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
against  violation  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban.  The  Russians  were  willing  to  pei?mit 
two  or  three,  but  not  more,  such  insj)ec- 
tions  each  year.  So,  a  comprehenjsive 
treaty  failed  in  1963,  but  the  limited 
treaty  which  was  adopted  made  it  fery 
clear  In  its  preamble  that  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  united  in  the  following  ob- 
jective: to  achieve  the  discontinuanae  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
all  time — to  desiring  to  put  an  end  td  the 
contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances. 

There  are  indications,  which  I  bejieve 
it  would  be  irresponsible  for  us  to  igilore, 
that  since  1963  we  may  have  so  impr<»ved 
our  ability  to  distinguish  between  earth- 
quakes and  underground  nuclear  tests 


with  a  magnitude  in  excess  of  4.0  on  the 
Richter  scale  that  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  agreement  is  now  possible. 

Informal  but  authoritative  reports 
which  I  have  received  in  regard  to  dis- 
cussion at  a  7-day  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
last  July  indicate  that  our  capacity  to 
distinguish  between  earthquakes  and 
nuclear  explosions  has  improved  tenfold 
since  1963. 

If  in  1963  the  United  States  considered 
it  could  safely  agree  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  if  we  were  allowed  seven  on-site 
inspections  each  year,  would  it  not  seem 
self-evident  that  we  could  safely  accept 
now  the  two  or  three  on-site  inspections 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  willing  to  allow  in  1963? 
A  highly  competent  authority  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  disarmament,  William 
Poster,  formerly  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  ex- 
pressed the  view  recently  in  a  speech  In 
New  Jersey  that  with  our  improved  ca- 
pacity to  identify  nuclear  explosions  by 
means  other  than  on-site  inspections,  it 
would  be  feasible  for  us  to  accede  to  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  providing 
for  no  on-site  inspections  at  all. 

I  do  not  presume  now  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  question.  But  I  believe  that 
enough  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion to  place  upon  us  the  responsibility 
to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  as  to  whether 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  may  now 
be  possible. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  ,  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  Chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arms  Control,  International  Law, 
and  Organization — of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member — that  full 
hearings  on  this  subject  be  held  as  soon 
as  this  can  be  done. 

We  will,  of  course,  want  to  hear  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  both 
of  whom  carry  particular  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
nuclear  weapons.  Indeed  the  importance 
of  the  matter  demsmds  we  hear  from 
every  source,  scientific,  military,  and 
civilian,  which  may  have  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  make. 

But  it  is  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  its  Arms  Control  Subcom- 
mittee which  has  peculiar  and  primary 
responsibility  within  the  Senate  for  prog- 
ress toward  greater  control  of  arms.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  rests  upon  us 
to  initiate  and  carry  through  the  inquiry 
I  have  urged. 

In  the  light  of  the  importance,  from 
every  standpoint,  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban,  we  can  surely  do  no  less 
than  look  closely  into  the  possibility  that 
developments  since  1963  may  have  made 
this  great  advance  possible. 

ADDENDUM 

On  Tuesday,  May  4, 1  advised  Senator 
MusKH  that  the  foregoing  statement 
would  be  released  in  the  newspapers  of 
Simday,  May  9.  On  Wednesday,  May  5, 
he  said  that  on  Thursday,  May  6,  he 
would  announce  hearings  by  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  on  a  broad 


range  of  matters  and  that  the  possibility 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  will 
be  among  them.  I  welcome  this  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  an  address  by 
Hon.  William  C.  Foster,  referred  to  in 
my  statement;  a  Washington  Post  article 
commenting  upon  the  Woods  Hole  Con- 
ference; and  a  UJ3.  Arms  Control  and 
I>isarmament  Agency  analysis  of  test 
ban  negotiations  through  1965  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  Feom  an  Address  by  William  C. 
Foster,  Former  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol AND  Disarmament  Agency,  Fairleich 
Dickinson  Univzrsitt,  Teanbck,  NJ., 
February  26,  1971 

Moving  to  the  final  Item  In  my  outline  I 
would  like  to  make  a  proposal  which  could 
be  both  psychologically  and  politically  moat 
useful.  Let  me  tell  you  what  It  Is. 

I  would  recommend,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban — a  total 
ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  including 
underground  tests. 

This  proposal  of  course  Is  not  by  any  mean* 
new.  In  fact  we  have  long  been  committed 
to  work  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban  by 
the  language  of  two  treaties  which  we  have 
raUfled:  The  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty.  But  we  seem 
no  closer  to  the  actual  conclusion  of  a  com- 
plete test  ban  now  than  we  were  some  years 
ago — although  some  have  predicted  that  it 
may  become  possible  if  there  are  positive 
results  from  the  SALT  talks. 

Well  my  Idea  Is  that  we  should  not  wait 
for  that.  First  of  all,  because  I  believe  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  tests  could  be 
a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  SALT  talks. 
Let  me  try  to  explain  why. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Governments  that  they  would  not 
discuss  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  SALT 
talks  publicly.  This  is  a  sound  Idea  from  the 
standpoint  of  negotiations:  For  when  nego- 
tiating parties  go  public  they  then  have  to 
dig  in  their  heals  and  defend  their  public 
positions,  thereby  losing  negotiating  flexi- 
bility. From  another  viewpoint,  however,  this 
privacy  is  not  an  unmixed  blesarlng.  for  it 
means  that  to  a  considerable  extent  these 
vital  but  highly  complex  talks  become  the 
private  reserve  of  technicians,  clvUlan  and 
mUltary,  who  are  not  answerable  to  the 
public.  And  given  the  mistrust  which  has 
grown  up  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  over  the  years,  this  means  that 
groups  of  adversary  technicians  thus  have 
an  opportunity  to  nibble  away  at  whatever 
proposals  are  made  and  almost  literally  to 
study  them  to  death,  while  a  concerned 
public  Is  left  In  the  dark. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  Is  happening: 
But  I  am  saying  that  It  could  happen,  and  I 
think  that  one  way  to  prevent  this  would  be 
to  Inject — publicly — a  new  note  of  moral 
uplift  and  purpose  Into  the  whole  arms  con- 
trol picture.  I  believe  that  If  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Oovemments,  at  the  highest  level, 
could  agree  fairly  quickly  on  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  It  would  provide  a  valuable  psj-cho- 
loglcal  uplift  to  the  climate  which  underlies 
all  of  our  arms  control  negotiations,  includ- 
ing SALT. 

Moreover,  It  Is  fully  within  our  scientific 
competence  to  monitor  adequately  such  a 
total  test  ban.  With  our  present  means  of 
instrumentation  and  other  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Soviets 
could  carry  out  clandestine  testing  on  a 
scale  which  could  affect  the  strategic  balance. 
Also,  we  must  remind  ourselves  constantly 
of  a  fact  which  Is  obvious   but  frequently 
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„,«looked:  In  weighing  the  risks  of  an  arms 
control  agreement  we  must  also  take  into 
!«v,unt  the  alternate  risks  of  not  having  an 
Jgreement,  of  having  Instead  a  continuing 

inns  race.  ,^  ,_^. 

How  this  brings  me  to  another  point. 
I  believe  that  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing, 
in  addition  to  serving  the  Immediate  purpose 
I  referred  to,  would  also  deal  a  blow  at  the 
l.rv  heart  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  the 
n»r  term  It  might  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  the  on-going  weapons  programs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  but 
in  the  long  range.  It  would  slow  down  and 
nltlmately  end  innovations  in  nuclear  war- 
heads It  would  be  like  taking  the  test  tube 
•way  from  the  chemist.  By  this  one  simple 
,teo  which  would  be  readUy  comprehensible 
to  ail  we  could  ring  down  the  curtain  on 
many' further  wasted  investments  in  mass 
destruction. 

When  Averell  Harrlman  was  talking  about 
arms  control  to  Khrushchev  one  time  he  said, 
■Mr  Chairman,  the  way  for  you  to  get  more 
things  for  a  better  life  for  your  people  is  to 
sUtn  the  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

Khrushchev  banged  the  table  (not  with 
his  shoe)   and  exclaimed.  "You  are  right! 

As  one  consequence,  we  got  the  limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

In  other  words— as  Mr.  Khrushchev  seems 
to  have  realized— there  U  much  that  can  be 
accomplished  through  forthright  Ideas  that 
immediately  catch  the  imagination. 

We  have  been  working  toward  arms  control 
for  many  years,  but  up  to  now  we  have  many 
times  been  diverted  by  undue  emphasis  on 
technical  detaU.  Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  us  to 
show  m  a  demonstrative  way  that  we  are  not 
Just  expert  technicians  but  that  we  are  also 
human  beings— that  we  have  the  wisdom,  the 
moral  courage  and  imagination  to  get  off 
this  moving  train  which  U  taking  us  no- 
where but  to  oblivion. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1971] 
Tiniest   A-Blasts   iDENTiriABLE   Now 

(By  Thomas  0"Toole  and  Marilyn  Berger) 

Such  dramatic  strides  have  been  made  in 
detecting  distant  underground  atomic  ex- 
plosions that  scientists  can  now  discriminate 
between  earthquakes  and  the  smallest  nu- 
clear tests  conducted  either  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  scientific  gains  are  expected  to  have 
a  sweeping  Impact  on  the  diplomatic  front 
and  promise  to  remove  one  of  the  last  Ob- 
stacles to  a  ban  on  underground  testing  of 
atomic  weapons.  That  obstacle  is  VS.  insist- 
ence on  as  many  as  seven  inspections  a  year 
of  the  two  Soviet  test  sites,  and  Soviet  refusal 
to  allow  any  inspections. 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  more  need  for  on 
site  inspections,"  one  conservative  VS.  arms 
expert  declared.  Any  decision  against  an  un- 
dergroimd  test  ban  from  here  on  in  Is  piirely 
political." 

The  improvements  in  explosion  detection 
now  enable  seismometers  as  far  away  as  4,000 
miles  to  pick  out  weapons  tests  with  less  force 
than  one  kiloton.  One  klloton  (1,000  tons  of 
TNT)  Is  one-twentieth  the  force  of  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  In  1945  and  a  thoiisand 
times  smaller  than  the  warhead  aa  the 
Minuteman  missUe. 

Present  capacity  to  detect  tests  of  less  than 
one  klloton  Is  better  than  a  20-fold  gain  over 
what  scientists  were  able  to  do  five  years 
ago  and  covers  Just  about  every  weapons  test 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
conducted  since  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
was  banned  by  treaty  in  1963. 

There  have  been  tests  of  less  than  half  a 
klloton,  but  these  are  believed  to  have  been 
experimental  explosions  largely  unrelated  to 
weapons. 

The  gains  in  detection  and  the  work  that 
led  up  to  them  were  discussed  last  summer 
In  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Pentagon's  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting  have  been  declassl- 
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fled  and  published  and  are  now  being  cir- 
culated  among    poUtlcians,   diplomats   and 
disarmament  experts. 

The  White  House  has  seen  the  Woods  Hole 
report,  but  it  being  cautious  about  what  the 
report  implies  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a 
ban  on  underground  weapons  testing. 

"We're  aware  of  the  work  that's  been  done 
and  of  the  reports  describing  this  work,"  said 
one  White  Hoiise  source.  "The  feeling  here 
Is  that  there's  no  sense  of  enough  of  a  break- 
through to  start  any  new  kinds  of  disarma- 
ment negotiations." 

The  White  House  conceded  things  could 
change  If  Congress  grew  Interested  in  the 
detection  developments,  and  the  first  reac- 
tions to  the  Woods  Hole  report  from  Capitol 
Hill  suggested  that  Congress  might  become 
quite  Interested. 


VIEWED    AS    A    boom 

"A  test  ban  would  be  a  boon  to  the  people 
on  both  sides,"  said  Sen.  Frank  Church  CD- 
Idaho)  .  "I'd  strongly  favor  a  test  ban  when- 
ever comp)etent  scientific  opinion  held  that 
these  explosions  could  be  identified." 

"I've  been  aware  that  we've  been  making 
progress  In  this  field,"  said  Sen.  George  D. 
Aiken  (B-Vt.),  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  "I'd  be  in  favor  of 
anything  we  could  do  that  would  prohibit 
the  spread  and  use  of  atomic  weapons." 

Sen.  Mike  Oravel  (D-Alaska)  and  Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  said  they 
favored  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  and  Sen. 
Edmimd  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne)  said  if  there 
were  a  breakthrough  in  detection  technology 
he  might,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  arms  control,  schedule  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

"If  scientists  can  detect  the  very  small 
nuclear  explosions,  it  would  be  a  major  step 
towards  an  agreement  on  a  total  nuclear  Usst 
ban,"  Muskle  said.  "Such  an  agreement 
would  be  very  opportune,  since  it  would 
provide  a  means  for  verifying  that  certain 
types  of  qualitative  Improvements  wUl  not  be 
made  In  nuclear  weapons  systems.  It  would 
be  a  great  boost  to  the  pace  and  progress  of 
the  SALT  talks  and  movement  towards  a 
non-proliferation  treaty." 

The  United  States  has  conducted  228 
atomic  weapons  tests  underground  In  the 
eight  years  since  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  signed,  most  of  them  at  the 
Nevada  test  site.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had, 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  edited 
count,  47  underground  weapons  test  In  the 
same  period. 

The  question  of  a  ban  on  underground 
weapons  testing  first  came  up  10  years  ago, 
when  diplomats  from  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  began  the  talks  that  led  to  the 
ban  on  atmospheric  testing. 

At  the  time,  U.S.  scientists  oould  detect 
underground  tests  In  the  Soviet  Union  that 
were  equivalent  In  earthquake  force  to  4.75 
on  the  Richter  scale,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  20  kllotons  (20,000  tons)  of  explosive 
energy.  Since  many  weapons  tests  are  below 
20  kllcrtons,  the  United  States  felt  that  on- 
site  inspections  of  Soviet  test  sites  were  a 
necessity  for  an  vmderground  test  ban  to 
work. 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  proposal  for 
on-site  inspections  and  has  stayed  with  that 
position  ever  since. 

start  of  payoff 
In  the  last  10  years,  the  United  States  has 
spent  more  than  $300  mllUon  on  surveUlance 
and  detection  research,  and  It  Is  this  work 
that  has  begun  to  pay  oft  as  far  as  detection 
technology  goes. 

"There  hasn't  been  any  spectacular  break- 
through," one  American  scientist  said.  "Just 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  a  steady  flow  of  un- 
spectacular gains." 

Scientists  have  long  been  able  to  pick  up 
the  seismic  disturbances  of  small  under- 
ground  explosions,   but   below   20   kllotons 


they  oould  never  tell  if  their  InstrumenU  had 
detected  an  atomic  test  or  a  natural  earth- 
quake. The  reason  was  that  most  of  the  seis- 
mic waves  generated  by  quakes  and  small 
explosions  were  remarkably  similar. 

More  sensitive  seismometers,  the  use  of 
seismometer  arrays  to  mask  out  background 
earth  noise  and  learning  to  recognize  certain 
long  period  surface  motions  txlggered  by  un- 
derground explosions  changed  all  that. 

"This  was  the  key  to  the  detection  of  small 
explosions,"  one  scientist  explained.  "Un- 
derground testf.  move  the  surface  of  the 
earth  up  and  down  in  a  different  way  than 
earthquakes  do  and  the  difference  seans 
concentrated  in  surface  motions  of  very 
long  periods,  motions  that  occur  once  every 
20  seconds  or  ao." 

In  the  last  four  years,  seismometer  arrays 
In  Norway  and  In  four  states  in  the  United 
States  have  been  used  to  study  the  seismic 
motions  of  more  than  400  earthquakes,  many 
of  them  outside  the  United  States  and  at 
least  20  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  the  seismometers  stud- 
ied more  than  50  underground  explosions  at 
all  flve  United  States  and  Soviet  sites,  the 
two  in  Nevada,  one  at  Amchitka  Island  in 
Alaska,  at  Semipalitinsk  in  Siberia  and 
Novaya  Zemlya  Island  In  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
"The  surface  waves  are  consistently  dif- 
ferent for  underground  explosions  than  for 
earthquakes  for  all  of  the  events  we  studied," 
one  scientist  wrote  In  the  Woods  Hole  re- 
port. "This  difference  or  diacrimlnant  is 
nearly  always  more  pronounced  for  long- 
period  waves  than  for  those  of  shorter  pe- 
riods." 

The  scientists  who  conducted  the  studies 
say  the  only  way  to  get  around  the  new  de- 
tection technology  would  be  to  set  off  a  very 
small  atomic  device  that  was  buried  several 
miles  in  desert  sand.  The  trouble  with  that, 
they  claim  is  that  there  are  no  known  des- 
erts whose  dry  sands  go  that  deep. 

Review  of  International  Negotiations  ok 
THE  Cessation  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests, 
September    1962-Septkmbee    1965 — United 
StATCs  Arms   Control   and   Disarmament 
Agency 
khbttshchev-kennedy  letters,  december  19, 
1962-jantiary  7,  1963 
Writing  to  President  Kennedy  on  Etecember 
19,  Premier  EQirushchev  announced  a  signif- 
icant change  In  Soviet  policy.  He  stated  that 
the  time  had  oome,  now  that  the  Cuban  crisis 
was  over,  to  "put  a  stop  to  nuclear  tests  once 
and  for  all."  Both  sides  agreed  that  national 
means  were  adequate  for  the  control  of  tests 
in    the    atmosphere,    in  outer    space,    and 
underwater.  But  he  saw  American  Insistence 
on  International  control  and  inspection  for 
underground  testing  as  the  "main  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  an  agreement."  He  would  like 
to  think  that  the  President  appreciated  the 
truth    of    Soviet    arguments    that    national 
means  were  also  adequate  for  this  environ- 
ment,   but    the    President    had    been    "un- 
willing   thus    far    to    recognize    this    reality 
openly." 

Premier  Khrushchev  referred  to  the  Soviet 
proposal  for  automatic  seismic  stations  and 
repeated  Tsarapkln's  offer  to  accept  these  sta- 
tions at  Kokclietav,  Bodaibo,  and  YakuUk. 
The  Soviet  Union  would,  however,  be  willing 
to  discuss  alternative  sites  In  the  Centtal 
Asian,  Altai,  and  Far  Eastern  seismic  zones. 
He  saw  no  need  for  automatic  stations  in  the 
Caucasian  and  Carpathian  seismic  zones, 
Since  theee  areas  were  "so  densely  populated 
that  it  would  be  virtually  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  conduct  nuclear  tests  there."  As 
Tsarapkln  had  Indicated,  foreign  persoonel 
could  participate  In  the  delivery  of  apparatus 
to  and  from  the  automatic  stations,  with 
appropriate  antlesplonage  precautions.  The 
Soviet  Premier  deecrtbed  this  element  of 
international  control  as  "an  Important 
gesture  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 
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Finally,  he  offered  to  accept  an  an:iual 
quota  of  two  to  three  on-site  inspect  onB, 
since  the  Kennedy  Administration  ap- 
parently had  to  have  this  to  get  a  coirpre- 
henslve  treaty  through  the  United  States 
Senate.  And  he  afiserted  that  Ambassidor 
Dean  had  previously  indicated  that  the  pro- 
posed quota  would  be  acceptable: 

■We  have  noted  that  on  30  October  .962, 
in  discussions  held  In  New  York  with  Mr. 
V  V  Kuznetsov.  the  First  Deputy  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR,  your  repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Dean,  said  that  li,  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Govemmen  ,  2-4 
on-site  InspecUons  a  year  In  the  terrltoiy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  sTifflclent.  A(  the 
same  time,  according  to  Ambassador  Dean's 
statement,  the  United  States  would  be  ready 
to  work  out  measures  to  rule  out  any  poe- 
slbUlty  of  espionage  being  carried  out  u  Qder 
cover  of  these  Inspection  vlsts.  Such  mea^  ures 
might  include  the  use  of  Soviet  aircraft  t  own 
by  Soviet  cr«WB  to  transport  the  Inspeitors 
to  the  site,  the  screening  of  aircraft  wine  ows. 
a  ban  on  the  carrying  of  cameras,  etc. 

We  have  given  consideration  to  all  I  hese 
points,  and  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the 
deadlock  and  reaching  a  mutually  accep  able 
agreement  at  last  we  would  be  prepar<d  to 
agree  to  2-3  Inspections  a  year  being  ca  rrled 
out  in  the  territory  of  each  of  the  nu;lear 
Powers,  when  it  was  considered  necessaiy,  In 
seismic  regions  where  any  suspicious  (larth 
tremors  occured.  Control  of  the  agreement 
on  the  prohibition  of  undergrotmd  nuclear 
testing  would,  of  course,  mainly  be  effKrted 
by  national  detection  systems.  operatli>g  in 
conjunction  with  the  automatic  seismic  sta- 
tions. On-site  tnspecUons  could  be  carried 
out  with  the  precautions  against  the  m  Isuse 
of  control  for  Intelligence  purposes  men- 
tioned by  Ambassador  Dean.> 

In  his  reply  of  December  28.  Presdent 
Kennedy  hoped  that  the  Soviet  PrenUer's 
suggestions  would  "prove  to  be  helpful  In 
starting  us  down  the  road  to  an  agreem  ent." 
He  was  encoxiraged  by  Soviet  acceptanje  of 
the  principle  of  on-site  Inspections,  v  hlch 
were  essential  "not  Jtist  because  of  the  con- 
cern of  our  Congress."  but  because  they  went 
to  the  "heart  of  a  reliable  agreement."  There 
have  to  be  ways  of  reducing  or  removing  sus- 
picion by  one  side  or  the  other  and  to  pro- 
vide the  "element  of  assurance  .  .  .  vll|al  to 
the  broader  development  of  peaceful  irela- 
tlonshlps." 

As  Ambassador  Stevenson  had  Indicated, 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  a:cept 
reasonable  8ec\inty  provisions  to  assurs  the 
Soviet  Union  that  inspectors  would  not  en- 
gage In  "espionage"  while  en  route  t^  the 
area  of  inspection.'  The  President  thought 
that  there  had  been  "some  misunderstand- 
ing" about  the  Dean-Kuznetsov  talis :    , 

.  .  .  Yoiir  Impression  seems  to  be  thalj  Am- 
bassador Dean  told  Deputy  Minister  Kufcnet- 
80V  that  the  United  States  might  be  prepared 
to  accept  an  annual  number  of  on-slfle  in- 
spections between  two  and  four.  Amba*ador 
Dean  advises  me  that  the  only  number  ^hlch 
he  mentioned  In  hU  discussions  with  Deputy 
Minister  Kuznetsov  was  a  number  between 
eight  and  ten.  This  represented  a  substintlal 
decrease  In  the  request  of  the  United  ^tates 
as  we  had  prevlo\isly  been  insisting  u])on  a 
number  between  twelve  and  twenty.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  match 
this  motion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
by  an  equivalent  motion  in  the  figure  c  f  two 
or  three  on-site  inspections  which  11  had 
some  time  ago  indicated  it  might  allow 

The  President  found  some  dlfflcul  :y  in 
Khrushchev's  Implication  that  on-sltB  In- 
spection should  be  limited  to  seismic  (ireas: 
...  It  Is  true  that  In  the  ordinary  dourse 
we  would  have  concern  about  events  taking 
place  in  the  seismic  areas.  However,  an  un- 
identified seismic  event  coming  from  a^i  area 
In  which  there  are  not  usually  earthqiuakes 
would  be  a  highly  suspicious  event,  The 
United  States  would  feel  that  In  such  a,  clr- 
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cumstance  the  U.S.SJl.  would  be  entitled  to 
an  on-site  Inspection  of  such  an  event 
occurring  In  our  area  and  feels  that  the 
United  States  should  have  the  same  rights 
within  Its  annual  quota  of  Inspection." 

"Perhape  your  comment  would  be  that  a 
seismic  event  in  another  area  designated  for 
Inspection  might  coincide  with  a  highly  sen- 
sitive defense  installation.  I  recognize  this  as 
a  real  problem  but  believe  that  some  arrange- 
ment can  be  worked  out  which  would  pre- 
vent this  unlikely  contingency  from  erecting 
an  Insuperable  obstacle." 

He  thought  the  three  locations  suggested 
for  automatic  seismic  stations  In  tiie  U.S.S.R. 
were  "all  outside  the  areas  of  highest  sels- 
mlclty."  They  would  be  helpful  In  increasing 
the  detection  capability  of  the  system,  but 
the  President  doubted  that  "they  would  have 
the  same  value  In  reducing  the  number  of 
suspicious  seismic  events  by  Identifying  some 
as  earthquakes."  He  believed  that  the  auto- 
matic stations  should  be  located  In  the  re- 
gions of  highest  selsmlclty  and  that  a  num- 
ber would  be  needed  In  the  Kamchatka  and 
Tashkent  areas.  The  number  of  automatic 
stations  on  Soviet  territory  could  be  reduced 
somewhat  by  arranging  stations  In  Hokkaido, 
Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan.  And  the  problem 
of  Identification  could  be  reduced  If  the  "sta- 
tions on  Soviet  territory  were  sited  In  loca- 
tions free  from  local  disturbances  and  could 
be  monitored  periodically  by  competent 
United  States  or  International  observers  who 
took  In  portable  seismometers  and  placed 
them  on  the  pedestals." 

The  President  did  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  problems  were  Insoluble.  He  suggested 
that  a  Soviet  representative  might  meet  with 
ACDA  Director  William  C.  Foster  at  a  mu- 
tually convenient  place.' 

Replying  on  January  7.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev was  satisfied  that  the  President  had 
correctly  evaluated  the  Soviet  proposal.  He 
understood  that  the  President  did  not  object 
to  "national  means  of  detection  In  conjunc- 
tion with  automatic  seismic  stations,"  as  the 
basis  of  control. 

The  Soviet  Premier  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed sites  for  automatic  stations  on  Soviet 
territory  had  been  carefully  selected  and  had 
certain  advantages.  Although  Soviet  scien- 
tists thought  the  Kamchatka  and  Tashkent 
regions  suggested  by  the  President  would  be 
Inferior  to  the  Kokchetav  and  Yakutsk  sites, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  Install  auto- 
matic stations  near  Selmchan  (for  Kam- 
chatka) and  Samarkand  (for  Tashkent)  11 
the  United  States  so  desired.  He  assumed 
that  the  Bodaibo  site  was  satisfactory  to  the 
United  Sttaes.  A  site  on  the  Kamchatka  pe- 
ninsula Itself  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Union  "In  view  of  the  serious  Inter- 
ference which  would  result  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  ocean  and  the  Intense  volcanic 
activity."  In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  was  will- 
ing to  relocate  two  of  the  three  automatic 
stations  It  had  previously  ofTered  to  accept. 
It  also  anticipated  that  the  United  States 
would  designate  prospective  sites  on  Amer- 
ican territory. 

He  believed  that  the  Inspection  question 
could  be  settled,  but  he  did  not  offer  to  raise 
the  annual  quota  he  had  previously  proposed : 
"We  are  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
every  possibility  now  exists  for  reaching 
agreement  on  the  question  of  inspection  also. 
Throughout  the  recent  period,  as  you  know, 
we  have  been  told  on  repeated  occasions  by 
the  Western  side  that  If  we  agree  In  principle 
on  Inspection  the  way  will  be  open  to  an 
accord.  It  has  always  been  our  view,  as  It  still 
Is,  that  there  Is  no  need  for  Inspection  at  all; 
and  if  we  now  agree  to  a  quota  for  two  or 
three  Inspections  a  year,  we  do  so  solely  in 
order  to  remove  the  remaining  differences 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  agreement. 

As  you  see,  we  have  taken  a  most  Impor- 
tant step  to  meet  your  views.  The  quota  of 
Inspections  In  the  territory  of  each  nf  the 
nuclear  Powers  which  we  are  proposlJfg  Is  an 


adequate  one;  your  representatives  them- 
selves admitted  during  the  negotiations  that 
there  is  no  need  to  verify  all  or  a  high  pro- 
portion of  significant  suspicious  events  in 
order  to  deter  States  from  attempting  to 
violate  the  treaty.  In  this  connexion,  they 
mentioned  an  annual  number  of  Inspections 
which  virtually  coincides  with  the  quota  we 
are  proposing.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
most  rational  course  would  be  to  carry  out 
insjjections  In  the  seismic  areas  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  unidentified  seismic 
events  are  likely  to  occur.  If,  however,  you 
consider  It  necessary,  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Inspections  being  carried  out  in 
aselsmlc  areas  also,  provided  that  the  annual 
quota  we  have  Indicated  is  not  exceeded." 

He  agreed  with  the  President's  suggestion 
regarding  the  protection  of  sensitive  Installa- 
tions In  the  Inspected  area. 

Premier  Khrushchev  had  no  objection  to 
the  meeting  between  American  and  Soviet 
representatives  suggested  by  the  President. 
He  stated  that  N.  T.  Fedorenko,  Soviet  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  and  8.  K. 
Tsarapkln,  Soviet  representative  to  the 
Elthgeen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee, 
had  been  designated  to  meet  Mr.  Foster  in 
New  York.* 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  n, 
pp.  1239-1242. 

-  See  ante,  pp.  15-17. 

'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962  vol.  n, 
pp. 1277-1279. 

*  Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  1-i. 

Informal  Talks,  Janttaht  14-31,  1963 

The  Informal  talks  suggested  by  President 
Kennedy  took  place  In  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. ACDA  Director  Foster  represented  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  delegation  was 
led  by  Ambassadors  Pederenko  and  Tsarap- 
kln. They  were  joined  by  Sir  David  Ormsby- 
Gore,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States, 

During  the  talks  the  President  directed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  postpone  un- 
derground testing  In  Nevada.  The  United 
States  remained  ready,  however,  to  resume 
its  test  program  at  any  time;  It  had  "no  in- 
tention of  again  accepting  an  Indefinite 
moratorium  on  testing,  and  If  It  Is  clear  we 
cannot  achieve  a  workable  agreement  we  will 
act  accordingly,"  the  President  warned.' 

Both  sides  agreed  that  a  system  of  nation- 
ally owned  and  operated  seismic  stations 
would  report  to  an  international  data-coUec- 
tlon  center.  The  United  States  thus  dropped 
Its  former  demand  for  International  supervi- 
sion of  manned  posts.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  exchanged  preliminary  lists 
of  manned  seismic  stations,  and  they  agreed 
that  automatic  stations  would  be  used  to 
supplement  them.  The  Soviet  confirmed  their 
previous  offer  to  allow  the  automatic  stations 
to  be  periodically  checked  by  International 
personnel. 

But  It  was  Impossible  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  ntimbers  of  on-site  inspections  and 
automatic  stations.  On  this  issue,  the  Soviets 
adopted  a  "take  It  or  leave  It"  attitude  to- 
ward the  Khrushchev  proposals  and  refused 
to  discuss  other  questions  untjl  the  United 
States  accepted  them. 

Mr.  Foster  made  It  clear  that  the  two  or 
three  Infections  a  year  and  the  three  auto- 
matic stations  offered  by  Premier  Khru- 
shchev were  not  adequate.  The  United  States 
wo\ild  agree  on  seven  automatic  stations,  if 
they  were  suitably  located  and  equipped,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  build  new  manned 
stations  where  needed.  It  proposed  deferring 
study  of  the  number  of  Inspections  until  cer- 
tain related  questions  were  settled.  These 
questions,  which  had  been  discussed  at  some 
length  at  the  Geneva  Conference  for  the  Dis- 
continuance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  In- 
volved Inspections  procedures,  staffing,  and 
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crltcrU.  Scientific  criteria  had  to  be  agreed 
on  to  determine  what  seismic  events  would 
l)e  considered  unidentified  and  therefore  eli- 
gible for  Inspection,  and  the  treaty  would 
liave  to  specify  who  would  make  the  deter- 
mination. Moreover,  there  had  to  be  some 
agreement  on  how  the  inspection  teams 
would  be  composed,  selected,  and  despatched. 
The  Soviets  refused  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  talks  were  finally  terminated  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Soviet  representatives,  who 
proposed  that  negotiations  be  returned  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee at  Geneva.  When  he  announced  the  end 
of  the  talks,  Mr.  Foster  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  give  "priority  attention 
to  efforts  to  achieve  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty"  when  the  Committee  resumed  Its 
work." 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the  talks. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  well  be  confident  of  Its  ability 
to  find  out  about  American  tests,  because 
the  open  nature  of  society  made  It  difficult  to 
preserve  secrecy.  The  United  States  was  not 
In  the  same  position: 

"But  our  situation  Is  different,  because  we 
are  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  secret 
tests  In  a  vast  area,  much  of  it  sparsely 
populated.  Inhabited  by  a  closed  society, 
where  the  ordinary  means  of  lnfo«matlon 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  the  country  are 
simply  not  available.  Therefore  to  us  the  Idea 
of  on-site  Inspection  is  not  simply  a  political 
question  Involving  the  acceptance  of  on-site 
Inspection  in  principle  but  Is  the  practical 
problem  of  establishing  arrangements  which 
in  fact  do  provide  assiirance  that  agreements 
are  being  compiled  with. 

Prom  this  point  of  view  the  two  or  three 
on-site  inspections  suggested  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  enough.  We  ourselves  do  not 
have  Instruments  at  the  present  time  which 
could  make  those  two  or  three  on-site  in- 
spections enough.  If  the  Soviet  Union  has 
such  instruments — and  they  may  have — but 
If  they  have  such  instruments,  they  have  not 
agreed  to  the  urgent  Invitations  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
oome  forward  with  the  technical  means 
which  might  take  the  place  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions. 

So,  In  summary,  we  have  on  the  one  side 
a  rejection  of  the  practical  necessity  and 
utility  of  on-site  Inspections  and  on  the 
other  side  a  fundamental  need  to  have  assur- 
ance that  In  fact  such  agreements  would  be 
carried  out.' 

'Ibid.,  p.  28. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 

Nbgotiations  in  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee,  February  12-Jt7NE 
21.  1963 — ^U.S.  Effort  for  Serious  Nego- 
tiations 

The  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee resumed  Its  discussions  on  February 
12.  On  that  date  President  Kennedy  stated 
that  prospects  for  a  test-ban  agreement  now 
seemed  more  encouraging  because  of  Soviet 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  on-site  Inspec- 
tion, but  "very  Important  questions"  still 
had  to  be  settled.'  He  later  emphasized  the 
value  of  a  test  ban  as  a  measure  to  curb  the 
possible  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
countries  that  did  not  already  possess  them. 
If  the  test-ban  negotiations  failed,  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  powers  would  Increase  In  the 
next  5  to  20  years;  an  "alternative  ...  so 
dangerous  keeps  me  committed  to  the  effort 
of  trying  to  get  a  test  ban  treaty."  Prolifera- 
tion, he  pointed  out.  Involved  the  risk  of 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Irre- 
sponsible governments  and  the  Increased 
<langer  of  accident  which  might  "Initiate  a 
general  conflagration."  He  said  that  a  test- 
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ban  agreement  would  not  actually  guarantee 
an  end  to  proliferation,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  sign  a  test-ban 
agreement  unless  It  shared  the  American 
view  that  a  test  ban  might  be  "a  weight  In 
the  scale  against  proliferation."' 

In  his  opening  statement  at  the  ENDC, 
ACDA  Director  Poster  saw  some  reason  to 
hope  for  success.  The  Khrushchev-Kennedy 
letters  provided  a  common  basis  lor  nego- 
tiation. Both  sides  now  agreed  on  the  use 
of  nationally  owned  and  operated  detection 
networks,  which  "would  submit  data  regu- 
larly and  In  a  uniform  manner  to  an  inter- 
national data-collection  centre."  They  agreed 
on  the  use  of  automatic  seismic  stations  to 
supplement  the  data  collected  by  national 
stations.  They  also  agreed  that  there  should 
be  an  annual  quota  of  on-site  Inspections. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  area  of  disagree- 
ment centered  on  the  number  of  automatic 
seismic  stations  and  the  size  of  the  on-site 
Inspection  quota.  Here  the  Soviet  Union  still 
Insisted  on  only  three  automatic  stations 
and  two  or  three  Inspections.  Mr.  Foster  re- 
affirmed the  previous  American  offer  to  agree 
to  seven  automatic  stations  under  certain 
conditions.  The  United  States  still  regarded 
up  to  10  inspections  as  necessary  but  would 
reexamine  the  question  If  the  Soviet  Union 
produced  scientific  Information  that  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  number  of  \inlden- 
tified  seismic  events. 

Recalling  that  the  President  had  clearly 
indicated  the  inadequacy  of  the  Soviet  In- 
spection quota  m  his  December  28,  1962,  let- 
ter, Mr.  Poster  could  not  understand  why 
the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  participate  in 
the  January  talks  If  its  position  was  inflex- 
ible. He  stressed  that  flexibility  was  needed 
at  Geneva.  During  the  past  3  years  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  had 
repeatedly  modified  their  verification  pro- 
posals: 

"The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
delegations  have  thus  shown  that  they  ctm 
be  flexible  within  the  rock-bottom  limits  im- 
posed by  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge In  seismology.  However,  we  must  know 
the  parameters  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  grappling.  We  must  see  In  clear  de- 
tail how  many  seismic  events  the  proposed 
world-wide  system  will  be  likely  to  detect 
and  Identify  so  that  we  will  have  some  idea 
of  how  many  residual  unidentified  events 
will  be  eligible  for  inspection.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept any  number  of  inspections  In  the  an- 
nual quota  which  does  not  allow  the  Inspec- 
tion of  a  reasonable  proportion  to  such 
events.  We  must  also  ask  about  the  general 
outline  of  provisions  to  be  adopted  to  deter- 
mine how  on-site  inspections  will  work  In 
practice  before  we  can  commit  ourselves  to 
any  fixed  number  of  automatic  recording 
stations  and  on-site  Inspections." 

He  denied  the  Soviet  charge  that  the  West 
wanted  discussion  of  technical  details  in  or- 
der to  postpone  agreement.  Many  Important 
features  of  verification  were  "not  mere  de- 
tails at  all,  but  ,  .  .  essential  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  Inspections  as  a  deterrent 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  confidence  of 
both  sides."  A  sensible  agreement  on  an  in- 
spection quota  was  not  possible,  be  said,  un- 
til the  following  characteristics  of  the  In- 
spection process  were  known:  (1)  the  na- 
tionality of  the  inspection  teams,  (2)  the 
criteria  which  made  seismic  events  eligible 
for  Inspection,  (3)  the  size  of  the  area  to 
be  Inspected,  and  (4)  the  arrangements  for 
selecting  events  for  Inspection.  Although 
the  general  Western  position  on  these  Issues 
was  known,  he  concluded,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  so  far  refused  to  comment  on  any  of 
them.' 

The  Immediate  Soviet  response  was  not 
encouraging.  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Kuznetsov  declared  that  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals for  automatic  seismic  stations  and 
two  or  three  on-site  Inspections  showed  the 
sincere  Interest  of  the  U.S.S.B.  In  reaching 


agreement.  He  demanded  that  the  United 
States  state  clearly  whether  it  really  wanted 
a  test-ban  treaty,  and  he  asserted  that  It 
had  not  done  so  during  the  January  talks. 
He  also  charged  that  the  recent  resumption 
of  American  underground  testing  violated 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  and  left  no 
doubts  as  to  the  Intentions  of  the  United 
States.'  A  Tass  statement  of  the  same  date 
made  a  similar  argument.' 

THE    U.A.R.    QtTESTIONS 

Feeling  that  the  nuclear  powers  should 
clarify  their  positions,  the  U.A.R.  represent- 
ative  asked   them  the  following   questions: 

1.  Could  they  confirm  that  the  area  of 
agreement  achieved  In  the  previous  negotia- 
tions still  existed? 

2.  Why  would  four  or  five  on-site  inspec- 
tions be  more  dangerous  to  state  security 
than  two  or  three? 

3.  Why  would  not  four  or  five  Inspections 
be  as  adequate  to  deter  violations  as  eight 
or  ten? 

4.  Had  the  West  merely  prodded  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  accept  the  principle  of  a  very 
small  Inspection  quota? 

5.  When  would  on-site  inspections  be  nec- 
essary in  practice? 

He  suggested  that  compromise  solutions 
could  be  found  on  the  Issue  of  whether  to 
discuss  the  Inspection  quota  or  procedures 
first:  The  nuclear  pwDwers  could  submit  new 
draft  treaties  or  working  papers,  or  they 
might  work  out  a  common  draft  with  brack- 
ets indicating  unagreed  language,  as  bad 
been  done  with  the  draft  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament.' 

Mr.  Foster  replied  along  the  following 
lines: 

1.  With  "certain  notable  exceptions,"  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  oaade  on  tech- 
nical Issues  prior  to  November  28,  1961,  but 
"any  apparent  measure  of  agreement"  was 
overturned  by  the  Soviet  pro(>osaI  of  that 
date.  Difficulties  would  be  reduced  If  the 
Soviet  Union  now  agreed  to  "advance  Ita 
position  from  where  we  were  In  November 
1961." 

2.  Since  there  was  no  "Intrinsic  security 
disadvantage"  in  on-site  inspection,  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  larger  number  could 
not  be  accepted  under  proi>er  safeguards. 

3.  It  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  inspections  the  United  States  had 
requested,  but  the  Soviet  propi/sal  fell  below 
the  fraction  required  for  deterrence. 

4.  The  United  States  and  the  United  King, 
dom  had  indeed  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  the  principle  of  on-site  Inspection 
In  order  to  reestablish  a  common  basis  for 
negotiation.  Once  it  had  done  so,  however, 
"we  concluded  that  the  question  of  num- 
bers within  reasonable  limits  would  make 
little  difference  to  the  Soviet  Union."  The 
West  also  felt  that  the  modalities  of  in- 
spection "would  present  little  problem  If 
the  Soviet  Union  honestly  agreed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  on-site  inspection." 

5.  The  Western  position  on  Inspection  had 
previously  been  made  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Poster  summed  It  up  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom believe  that  national  detection  networks 
assisted  by  automatic  seismic  stations  will 
detect  and  locate  annually  a  large  number  of 
seismic  events  whose  origin  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  seismic  readings  alone.  Located 
events  will  be  those  whose  signals  have  the 
characteristics  of  waves  from  earthquakes  or 
explosions,  are  consistent  In  time  and  are 
recorded  at  a  sufficient  number  of  detection 
stations  to  establish  the  approximate  posi- 
tion and  time  of  the  seismic  event.  Secondly, 
we  Indicated  that  some  events  might  be  dis- 
carded from  that  g^oup  of  located  events  on 
the  basis  of  certain  characteristics  which  can 
be  determined  from  seismic  records.  Finally, 
events  which  have  been  located  and  which 
have  not  been  discarded  through  the  employ- 
ment of  agreed  criteria,  which  I  have  Just 
described,  wotild  be  inspected  If  selected  bj 
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the  other  side.  No  mUltary  purpose  Uee  be|ilnd 
OUT  suggestion  that  the  other  side  shlould 
chocae  the  event*  eligible  for  Inspectloq:  we 
have  indeed  already  made  it  clear  thafc  we 
are  willing  to  conclude  arrangementa  t^  ex- 
clude sensitive  areas." 

The  Soviet  Union  had  apparently  implied 
a  system  of  this  kind  when  It  flrst  prodoeed 
an  inspection  quota  In  1960,  but  the  pr46ent 
Soviet  position  was  not  known.  j 

Mr.  Poster  announced  that  the  Uftlted 
Statee  would  be  wUUng  to  adopt  any  of  the 
procedures  suggested  by  the  U_AJ1.  rjpre- 
aentatlve,  and  he  urged  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  consider  them  carefully.'  The  Soviet  Onion 
did  not  comment.  ' 

v£.  oma,  or  skvin  on-stpx  inspectioijs 
Without  waiting  for  the  Soviet  Unl^n  to 
express  its  views  on  other  Issues,  the  U^ted 
States  decided  to  specify  a  new  on-slt^  In- 
spection quota.  Mr.  Poster  met  Mr.  Ku*net- 
Bov  privately  and  explained  the  Ame^can 
position  on  the  inspection  system.  Ii^  the 
context  of  that  kind  of  verification  fiftme- 
work.  he  told  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  tJhlted 
States  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  annual 
quota  of  seven  on-site  Inspections.'  | 

THX  sovnr  posmoN 
On  February  22  Mr.  Kuznetsov  assiireO  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Oomialttee 
that  the  Soviet  Union  still  favored  the  oessa- 
tlon  of  teste.  His  statement  showed,  however. 
that  there  had  been  no  change  In  the  3ovlet 
position.  Ho  maintained  that  national  means 
alone  were  sufficient  to  Insure  eftectiva  con- 
trol of  all  types  of  tests.  Since  this  ww  so. 
he  continued.  Western  inspection  dei^ands 
were  really  "attempte  to  achieve  some  other 
purpose"  or  to  block  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to  accept  a 
limited  amount  of  International  contfol  as 
an  "important  poUUcal  concession"  t|)  the 
West.  Mr.  Kuznetsov  repeated  prevloils  So- 
viet offers  to  accept  an  annual  quota  at  two 
or  three  on-site  Inspections,  three  auto»natlc 
seismic  stations,  and  an  international  com- 
mission of  sdentlsts.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  scientific  Justlflcatton  for  the  West- 
ern position,  and  he  emphatically  declared 
that  the  nimiber  of  on-site  Inspectlone  and 
automatic  seismic  stations  was  not  a  stbject 
for  bargaining.  w   ..  ^ 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  said  It  was  up  to  the  unltea 
States  to  "take  the  first  constructlv^  step 
and  to  reach  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the 
compromise  which  It  has  Itself  proposed"— 
a  reference  to  the  two  to  four  inspections 
Ambassador  Dean  had  allegedly  ofTere*  him 
In  October,  according  to  the  Soviet  varsion. 
He  opposed  Mr.  Poster's  proposal  to  discuss 
inspection  procedures  before  deciding  ^n  the 
number  of  inspections.  Although  he  Agreed 
that  inspection  procedures  would  havel  to  be 
settled,  he  took  the  position  that  thei  basic 
questions  should  be  dealt  with  first. 

Finally,  he  renewed  previous  ^vlet 
charges  that  continued  underground  testing 
by  the  United  States  prejudiced  the jnego- 
tlations.  And  he  opposed  reconvening  the 
tripartite  subcommittee,  as  the  Western 
Powers  had  proposed.  Instead,  he  advocated 
continued  discussion  of  the  test -ban  ques- 
tion in  the  plenary  conference.* 

Ambassador  Stelle  denied  that  Amjerlcan 
underground  tests  made  negotiation^  diffi- 
cult. In  this  connection,  he  recalled  thjat  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unlo^  had 
agreed  on  the  Joint  Statement  of  ^Igreed 
Principles  and  the  composition  at  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Com^ttee 
during  the  Soviet  tests  of  1961.  On  th«  other 
hand,  experience  with  a  moratorium  hid  not 
been  satisfactory: 

•'.  .  .  Prom  1958  to  1961  the  United  IStates 
and  the  United  Kingdom  negotiated  1^  good 
faith  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  under 
conditions  of  a  luillateral  moratorluin.  Dur- 
ing a  long  part  of  the  time,  at  least  towards 
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the  end  of  that  period,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
preparing  actively  for  a  massive  resumption 
of  tests.  Past  experience  does  not  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  a  moratorium  Is  useful  for  ne- 
goatlatlons.  .  .  ." " 

The  way  to  stop  tests  was  to  "achieve  a 
sound  test  ban  treaty." 

He  said  there  was  no  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
use  of  national  detection  systems.  In  defend- 
ing their  merits.  Mr.  Kuznetsov  was  "bang- 
ing on  an  open  door."  The  United  States  did 
not,  however,  accept  the  Soviet  claim  that 
national  systems  could  Identify  all  seismic 
events.  American  scientists  believed  there 
would  stUl  be  a  residue  of  events  which  could 
be  identified  only  by  on-site  Inspection. 

As  for  the  on-site  inspection  Issue,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  had  progressively  reduced 
their  demands  but  that  the  current  Soviet 
proposal  for  two  or  three  inspections  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  quota  originally 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But  this  fig- 
ure had  never  been  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  as  Mr.  Kuznetsov  suggested.  Ambas- 
sador Stelle  said  the  United  States  regretted 
the  mlsiinderstandlng  that  had  arisen  re- 
garding the  Dean-Kuznetsov  talks,  but  that 
this  misunderstanding  should  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  President's  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1962.  "The  ntmaber  of  two  or  three 
on-site  Inspections,"  Ambassador  Stelle 
stated,  "has  never  been  acceptable,  and  Is 
not  acceptable,  to  the  United  States."" 

In  Washington,  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  com- 
mented that  Soviet  rejection  of  subcommit- 
tee negotiations  was  a  discouraging  develop- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  appeared  to  demand 
acceptance  of  Its  proposals  on  the  numbers 
of  on-site  Inspections  and  automatic  seismic 
stations  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
agreement  could  be  reached.  The  Agency  de- 

"We  have  made  It  clear  that  we  cannot 
accept  these  figures.  The  United  States  Is 
directing  its  efforts  to  working  out  a  sound 
and  reliable  agreement.  We  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  on  all  elements  of  the  necessary 
verification  system  and  It  Is  the  system  as  a 
whole  which  must  be  reliable.  We  regret  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss 
this  wider  range  of  questions."  " 

In  spite  of  Soviet  adamancy,  the  United 
States  persevered  with  Its  efforts  to  reach 
agreement.  President  Kennedy  remained 
convinced,  as  he  told  his  news  conference  on 
March  21,  1963,  that  this  was  one  way  to 
discourage  nuclear  proliferation: 

"...  the  reason  why  we  keep  moving  and 
working  on  this  question,  taking  up  a  good 
deal  of  energy  and  effort.  Is  because  per- 
sonally I  am  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  by 
1970,  unless  we  are  successful,  there  may  be 
10  nuclear  powers  Instead  of  4,  and  by  1975. 
15  or  20. 

"With  all  of  the  history  of  war — and  the 
human  race's  history  unfortunately  has  been 
a  good  deal  more  war  than  peace — with  nu- 
clear weapons  distributed  all  through  the 
world,  and  available,  and  the  strong  reluc- 
tance of  any  people  to  accept  defeat,  I  see 
the  possibility  in  the  1970s  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  having  to  face  a  world 
In  which  15  or  20  or  25  nations  may  have 
these  weapons.  I  regard  that  as  the  greatest 
possible  danger  and  hazard."  " 

ANGLO-AMERICAN     MEMOBANDtTM     OF     POSITION 
APRIL  1,  1963 

During  the  month  of  March,  the  American 
and  British  delegations  at  Geneva  developed 
the  Western  position  on  the  modalities  of 
Inspection.  The  Soviet  delegation,  adhering 
to  the  position  set  forth  In  Mr.  Kuznetsov's 
8tat«ment  of  February  22,  persisted  In  re- 
fusing to  discuss  modalities  unless  ttie  West 
accepted  Its  proposals  for  two  or  three  in- 
spections and  three  automatic  seismic  sta- 
tions. 

On  April  1  the  American  and  British  dele- 


gations submitted  a  memorandum  describ- 
ing the  arrangements  they  proposed  for  In- 
spection on  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  memorandum  stated  the  following  gen- 
eral principles: 

"1.  There  now  exists  a  new  basis  for  agree- 
ment on  a  nuclear  weapon  test  ban  arising 
from  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy. 
Under  this  basis  for  agreement  each  nuclear 
side  also  would  place  primary  reliance  on 
Its  national  detection  stations  for  the  col- 
lection of  seismic  data,  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  automatic  seismic  stations.  Each 
nuclear  side  would  use  a  small  number  of 
on-site  Inspections  to  check  the  nature  of 
potentially  suspicious  unidentified  events.  It 
is  a  system  which  differs  from  the  kinds  of 
systems  under  discussion  by  this  Conference 
before  the  last  recess. 

2.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  have  also  Indicated  that,  under  certain 
conditions  related  to  the  conduct  of  Inspec- 
tions, they  would  accept  an  annual  quota 
of  seven  on-site  inspections  In  the  territory 
of  each  nuclear  power.  This  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Inspections  emphasizes  the  need 
to  maximize  the  deterrent  effect  of  each  on- 
site  Inspection.  This,  in  turn,  will  enhance 
the  feeling  of  confidence  each  nuclear  side 
will  have  in  the  verification  system,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  fact  that  treaty  obliga- 
tions are  being  observed. 

3.  With  this  end  In  view,  the  position  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
is  strongly  Influenced  by  the  concept  of  recip- 
rocal Inspection,  In  accordance  with  which 
each  nuclear  side  plays  a  primary  role  In  the 
arrangements  concerning  on-site  inspection 
In  the  territory  of  the  other.  Members  of  the 
International  staff  of  the  commission  would 
also  participate  In  the  Inspection." 

The  memorandum  outlined  the  following 
procedures  for  on-site  Inspection:  Within  60 
days  after  a  seismic  event  occurred,  a  state 
could  designate  It  for  inspection.  The  desig- 
nating state  would  send  a  statement  to  the 
International  commission  indicating  the  time 
and  place  of  the  event,  accompanied  by  tech- 
nical data  Including  "four  clearly  measurable 
and  mutually  consistent  arrival  times"  and 
"P-wave  arrival  times  at  three  different  sta- 
tions," as  had  been  provided  In  article  VIH 
of  the  Anglo-American  draft  comprehensive 
treaty  of  August  27,  1962.  The  statement 
would  Indicate  that  the  event  could  not  be 
Identified  as  an  earthquake,  by  the  use  of 
agreed  criteria  to  be  listed  In  the  treaty. 

The  International  commission  would  trans- 
mit the  statement  to  the  state  on  whose 
territory  the  event  had  occurred,  and  that 
state  would  have  1  week  to  provide  any  data 
it  wished  to  submit.  During  that  week  the 
designating  state  could  send  its  personnel, 
accompanied  by  international  staff,  to  re- 
trieve data  from  the  automatic  seismic  sta- 
tions. 

The  designating  state  would  have  one  more 
week  to  analyze  any  additional  data  provided 
by  the  other  state  or  obtained  from  the  auto- 
matic stations.  During  this  week,  it  would 
have  to  decide  whether  to  select  the  event 
for  inspection.  If  It  decided  to  do  so.  It  would 
make  a  new  statement  describing  the  area 
selected  for  inspection,  which  would  not  ex- 
ceed 500  square  kilometers.  It  would  also  in- 
form the  receiving  state  of  the  time  and 
place  of  arrival  of  the  inspection  team. 

The  receiving  state  would  have  5  days  to 
reply.  In  its  reply.  It  would  set  forth  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  inspection 
team.  It  could  also  indicate  if  a  sensitive 
installation  was  located  In  the  area  to  be  in- 
spected. If  it  did  this,  the  designating  sUta 
would  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  inspec- 
tion without  loss  to  Its  quota.  A  sUte  which 
felt  that  the  procedure  for  excluding  sensi- 
tive installations  was  being  abused  could 
withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

As  the  United  States  had  previously  Indl- 
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ested  the  receiving  state  would  provide 
tr^nsijortatlon  to  the  site  of  the  inspection, 
jnd  it  coiUd  institute  security  safeguards  in 
transit  provided  that  the  inspection  team 
Mt  to  the  site  promptly.  The  team  would 
"consist  partly  of  persons  from  the  Inspect- 
ine  nuclear  side  and  partly  of  persons  from 
the  international  staff."  At  least  14  members, 
including  the  team  leader,  would  come  from 
the  "designating  nuclear  side."  The  host 
country  could  assign  observers  to  accom- 
pany the  team  at  the  site. 

In  the  area,  the  Inspection  team  would 
carry  out  ground  and  low-level  aerial  obser- 
vation for  any  evidence  of  a  nuclear  test. 
Unless  drUllng  was  required,  It  would  have  to 
complete  Ite  activities  in  6  weeks.  If  driUlng 
were  necessary,  the  team  leader  would  notify 
the  host  country.  Alter  the  Inspection  was 
over,  the  team  leader  would  submit  a  report 
to  the  International  commission  within  80 

days. 

The  Anglo-American  memorandum  also 
outlined  the  way  In  which  automatic  seismic 
stotlons  could  be  set  up  In  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  nation  would 
build  the  stations  on  its  own  territory,  "In 
accordance  with  agreed  specifications."  Re- 
corders and  instruments  would  be  provided 
by  the  other  nuclear  side.  There  would  be 
seven  stations  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  seven 
in  the  United  States. 

Each  station  would  consist  of  a  sealed  vault 
and  a  separate  structure.  The  host  country 
would  transmit  Information  from  the  un- 
sealed Instruments  to  the  international  oom- 
mlsslon  and  the  other  nuclear  states  at  fre- 
quent Intervals.  The  other  side  would  have 
the  right  to  visit  each  station  eight  times  a 
year  to  obtain  data  from  the  sealed  Instru- 
ments. The  stations  "could  also  be  visited 
within  the  annual  limit  for  routine  recovery 
of  data,  maintenance,  calibration  of  Instru- 
ments, Installation  of  Improved  Instrumen- 
tation or  checking  of  seismic  noise  levels."  " 

Ambassador  Tsarapkln  declared  that  the 
memorandum  was  not  aimed  at  opening  the 
way  to  an  agreement.  In  his  view,  It  showed 
that  the  Americans  and  British  persisted  in 
"maintaining  their  old  position  In  regard  to 
...  an  Increased  number  of  annual  lnsp)ec- 
tlons  and  automatic  seismic  stations."  He 
accused  them  of  trying  to  "Impose  a  discus- 
sion of  technical  matters  on  the  Committee." 
He  again  emphasized  that  it  would  be  a  "sheer 
waste  ot  time"  to  discuss  technical  matters 
"In  the  absence  of  agreement  on  the  main 
questions."  He  also  attacked  the  scientific 
validity  of  the  Western  position." 

SCISNTIFIC     BASIS    OF    THE     WESTERN     POSITION 

The  Western  position  had  changed  greatly 
since  1961;  because  of  revised  scientific  find- 
ings, the  Western  Powers  had  reduced  the 
annual  number  of  Inspections  from  20  to  7. 
The  magnitude  of  the  change  was  even 
greater  than  these  figures  Indicated:  The 
Anglo-American  draft  treaty  of  April  18, 1961, 
called  for  the  Inspection  of  20  events  above 
the  threshold  of  seismic  magnitude  4.75 
(equivalent  to  the  19  kllotron  explosion)." 
■There  was  to  be  a  moratorium  on  subthresh- 
old testing  while  further  seismic  i  -earch  was 
carried  out,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
threshold  would  later  be  lowered  or  elimi- 
nated. 

Later,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  amended  the  draft  treaty  to  take 
account  of  the  possibility  that  the  number 
of  seismic  events  on  Soviet  territory  above 
the  threshold  might  be  smaller  than  the  100 
they  then  estimated.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed a  sliding  scale  of  12-20  inspections  per 
year,  depending  on  the  number  of  unidenti- 
fied events  above  the  threshold."  Thus,  under 
this  proposal,  about  one-fifth  of  the  unlden- 
tlQed  events  above  the  threshold  would  be 
Inspected. 

In  March   1962,  at  the  l)eglnnlng  of  the 
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negotiations  In  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarm- 
ament Committee,  the  United  States  offered 
to  drop  the  threshold  without  Increasing  the 
number  of  on-site  inspections."  As  we  have 
seen,  the  United  States  Indicated  In  Au- 
gust 1962  that  It  was  willing  to  further  re- 
duce the  number  of  Inspections  if  the  Soviet 
Union  accepted  the  principle  of  obligatory 
on-site  inspections."  There  was  no  threshold 
in  the  Anglo-American  draft  comprehensive 
treaty  of  August  27.  and  the  ntimber  of  on- 
site  Inspections  was  left  blank."  On  October 
30  Ambassador  Dean  suggested  8-10  Inspec- 
tions to  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  and  In  February  1963 
Mr.  Foster  offered  him  a  quota  of  7  Inspec- 
tlons.«i 

There  were  those  In  the  United  States  who 
felt  that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  on- 
site  Inspections  was  a  dangerous  concession 
Speaking  In  the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  7,  Senator  Humphrey  answered  these 
critics.  He  reviewed  the  negotiations  and 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  unidentified 
seismic  events  was  now  much  lower  than 
had  formerly  been  believed.  He  therefore 
maintained  that  the  quota  of  seven  Inspec- 
tions proposed  by  Mr.  Foster  was  entirely 
adequate : 

".  .  .  It  Is  argued  that  the  niimber  of  In- 
spections being  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Is  not  adequate.  The  number  of  Inspections 
Is  adequate  when  one  compares  the  number 
vrtth  the  total  number  of  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  be  highly  suspicious.  At 
one  time  the  United  States  proposed  to  have 
12  to  20  inspections  when  It  thought  there 
might  be  as  many  as  70  to  100  unidentified 
underground  events  equal  to  a  19-klloton  ex- 
plosion. At  the  same  time  we  proposed  not 
to  Inspect  for  3  years  any  event  which  vras 
below  this  size.  In  other  words,  for  a  3-year 
period  we  were  willing  to  forego  Inspection 
altogether  for  all  small  underground  tests. 
And  we  were  propKDSlng  to  Inspect  roughly  1 
out  of  5  unidentified  events  above  the  equiv- 
alent of  19  kilotons. 

Today  we  are  proposing  that  all  uniden- 
tified events  be  subject  to  Inspection — no 
more  moratorium;  no  threshold — even 
though  we  presumably  are  not  worried  about 
small  tests  any  more  than  we  were  then.  We 
simply  think  this  provides  greater  deterrence 
to  a  cheater.  As  to  large  seismic  events,  the 
number  of  those  that  are  really  most  sus- 
picious, that  Is,  that  give  no  Indication  of 
being  an  earthquake,  number  only  about  a 
dozen,  as  compared  with  the  prevlovis  esti- 
mate of  from  70  to  100.  We  can  easily  main- 
tain the  same  ratio  of  inspections  to  nvmi- 
ber  of  events  and  have  some  Inspections  left 
over  for  the  smaller  events."  «• 

On  April  1  Ambassador  Tsarapkln  at- 
tempted to  exploit  Senator  Humphrey's 
speech  to  support  the  Soviet  position.  He 
argued  along  the  following  line:  The  United 
States  had  previously  taken  the  position  that 
one-fifth  of  the  unidentified  seismic  events 
should  be  Inspected.  Senator  Humphrey  was 
now  saying  that  there  would  be  only  about 
a  dozen  Important  and  suspicious  uniden- 
tified events  each  year  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hence,  In  Tsarapkln's  view,  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal of  two  or  three  Inspections  was  quite 
adequate : 

"The  rest  Is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic. 
If  the  number  of  such  events  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  about  a  dozen,  that  is  ten  to  twelve 
a  year,  then  If  we  apply  the  aforementioned 
ratio — ^to  verify  one  event  out  of  five — we  find 
that  the  number  of  Inspections  per  year 
should  not  be  more  than  two  to  two  smd  a 
half.  As  you  see,  the  figure  of  two  to  three 
Inspections  a  year  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  a  very  generous  response 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  that 
basis  It  should  be  possible  to  reach  agreement 
without  delay."  ■ 

Ambassador  Stelle  replied  that  the  "highly 
suspicious"  12  seismic  events  mentioned  by 
Senator  Humphrey  had  been  selected  from 
"a  much  larger  group  of  events  above  seis- 


mic magnitude  4.76  which  had  been  de- 
tected, located  and  not  eliminated  as  earth- 
quakes on  the  basis  of  the  seismic  data." 
Moreover,  the  detection  threshold  was  no 
longer  4.75,  but  4.0 — equivalent  to  a  2  klloton 
explosion  In  tuff.  Consequently,  he  pointed 
out,  "This  system  wotUd  detect  a  consider- 
ably larger  number  of  events  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  a  large  number  which 
would  not  have  been  identified  as  earth- 
quakes." There  could  be  as  many  as  160 
unidentified  events  each  year  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  "some  of  which  would  be  more  sus- 
picious than  others."  Ambassador  Stelle 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  further  Soviet 
attempts  to  "twist  Senator  Humphrey's  state- 
ment" and  make  it  appear  that  "he  somehow 
differed  from  the  United  States  delegation" 
on  this  question." 

Testifying  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  March  1963,  Assistant 
ACDA  Director  Long  explained  that  the  num- 
ber of  earthquakes  in  the  Soviet  Union  of 
a  given  magnitude  was  2^^  times  smaller 
than  had  previously  been  believed.  Exclud- 
ing those  earthquakes  whose  depth  of  focus 
oould  be  determined  as  60  kilometers  or 
more,  there  would  be  about  170  shallow 
earthquakes  In  the  Soviet  Union  each  year 
greater  than  seismic  magnitude  4.0  (equiva- 
lent to  a  1  klloton  explosion  in  tniff) .  But  not 
all  170  seismic  events  would  be  equally  sus- 
picious. About  55  percent  of  them  would  give 
some  seismic  evidence  of  natural  origin  and 
oould  therefore  also  be  excluded.  That  would 
leave  75  for  which  there  was  no  evidence  of 
natural  origin.  For  such  geographical  rea- 
sons as  proximity  to  foreign  countries,  45  of 
these  covild  also  be  ruled  out,  leaving  a  hard 
core  of  about  30.* 

Bovrrr  position  hardens 
Any  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  yet 
adopt  a  more  flexible  position  on  the  Inspec- 
tion Issue  was  dampened  by  an  Interview  of 
April  20  between  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
the  editor  of  II  Giomo.  In  this  Interview; 
Premier    Khruschev    repeated    the     Soviet 
charge  that  the  United  States  had  reneged 
on  an  offer  of  two  to  four  inspections.  He 
therefore  denied  that  the  American  proposal 
of  seven  Inspections  was  a  concession,  since 
the  United  States  was  really  "stepping  back- 
ward." He  warned  that  the  question  might 
arise  on  the  Soviet  side  of  "whether  we  too 
should  not  return,  as  did  the  United  States, 
to  our  own  former  positions  and  withdraw 
otir  assent  to  the  holding  of  two  to  three  in- 
spections a  year,  since  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  national  means  are  sufficient  for 
the  detection  of  all  kinds  of  nuclear  tests."  » 
The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom   nevertheless    made    a    new    demarche 
through  their  embassies  at  Moscow.  As  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  described  It  at  his  news  con- 
ference of  April  24,  "the  United  States  made 
proposals  for  intensification  of  the  negotia- 
tions   and    suggested    some    procedures    by 
which  those  negotiations  might  be  speeded 
up."  He  was  "not  overly  sanguine  about  the 
prospects  for  an  accord."  He  and  Prime  Min- 
ister   Macmlllan     had    written    to    Premier 
Khruschev  "in  an  effort  to  see  If  we  could 
develop  some  means  by  which  we  could  bring 
this  matter  to  a  climax  and  see  if  we  cotild 
reach  an  accord  .  ,  .  to  prevent  diffusion."  " 
On  May  8  the  President   told   his   news 
conference  that  he  was  "not  hopefvU  at  all." 
He  thought  It  vrould  be  a  "great  disaster"  if 
there  was  no  agreement  that  year:   "If  we 
don't  get  It  now,  I  would  think  perhaps  the 
genie  Is  out  of  the  bottle  and  we'll  never  get 
it  back  In  again."  ■  Two  weeks  later,  he  said 
that  the  genie  was  "neither  In  nor  out  right 
now,  but  .  .  .  we'll  know  by  the  end  of  sum- 
mer whether  It's  flnaUy  out."  ■ 

AFRICAN    SUMMIT    RESOLUTION 

Other  states  showed  a  continuing  Intereat 
In  the  test  ban.  The  African  Summit  Con- 
ference, meeting  at  Addis  Ababa,  resolved 
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on  May  25  to  "oppoee  all  nuclear  and  tber^ao- 
nuclear  tests."  ••  [ 

TUPARTTTK  JOINT  MKMOBANSUIC,  JtTNS  10,  ^963 

"me  tiiree  African  members  of  the  Elghlleen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee — Ethlctola, 
Nigeria,  and  tJtie  U-AJl. — spelled  out  tieir 
views  In  a  Joint  memorandum  of  June  10. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  nuclear  poi  ?ers 
could  reach  a  comprehensive  agreement,  "un- 
der satisfactory  and  safeg^uarded  conditions." 
In  the  immediate  future.  They  friund  thaq  the 
positions  of  the  two  sides  were  close  land 
stated  that  the  world  would  "not  understjand 
or  condone  their  failure  to  bridge  the  residual 
fiLnal  gap." 

They  believed  that  a  test-ban  treaty  wiuld 
Inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  end 
radiation  hazards,  and  release  energy  and 
funds  for  peaceful  endeavors.  They  felt  ^hat 
high-level  direct  contacts  between  the  .nu- 
clear powers  would  be  of  great  help,  and  ihey 
urged  them  not  to  "let  this  propltlovis  fao- 
ment  slip  away."  They  appealed  for  consider- 
ation of  the  suggestions  of  the  nonall^ned 
countries. 

On  the  key  Issue  of  Inspection,  they  stated 
that  science  might  show  In  the  future  that 
on-site  Inspections  were  unnecessary.  *For 
the  time  being,  however,"  they  recogn(lzed 
that  "three,  four  or  so.  yearly  truly  effo^lve 
Inspections — or  an  adequately  proportlo|iate 
figure  spread  over  more  years"  mlghtt^  be 
needed.  They  urged  the  nuclear  poweii  to 
"accept  a  reasonable  compromlse-qucta  ojt  in- 
spections contingent  upon  .  .  .  effective 
modalities  on  Inspection,"  I 

They  stated  that  agreement  on  modalities 
should  be  sotight  In  the  following  areas  d  (1) 
location  of  seismic  events,  (2)  criteria  ofl  eU- 
glblllty  for  Inspection,  (3)  composition  I  and 
role  of  the  International  Scientific  Com|nls- 
slon,  (4)  procedures  for  Initiating  ln*>ec- 
tlona,  (5)  composition  of  Inspection  tefims. 
(6)  conduct  of  inspections,  (7)  size  of]  the 
Inspected  area,  and  (8)  safeguards  against 
abuse  of  Inspections." 

VIEWS    OF   TUB    EIGHT 

The  views  of  the  Eaght  were  summarized 
in  a  paper  circulated  by  the  Secretarial;  on 
June  10.  None  of  them  denied  the  need  for 
on-site  inspections.  Some  suggested  possible 
compromises  on  the  size  of  the  annua^  In- 
spection quota.  Ethiopia  suggested  thatj  the 
quota  might  vary  between  a  mlnlmuiji  of 
three  and  a  maximum  of  eight  Inspections  a 
year,  and  the  U.A.R.  did  not  see  why  both 
sides  could  not  accept  a  quota  of  4-5  Ins  pec- 
tlons.  There  might  be  a  sliding  scale,  Iwlth 
the  quota  Increasing  or  decreasing  ovier  a 
period  of  years,  Sweden  suggested.  Tha<  na- 
tion also  noted  the  possibility  of  tyln^  the 
quota  to  a  longer  period  of  time  than  1  year, 
India  suggested  a  clause  providing  foi'  re- 
examination of  the  quota  after  the  first  year. 
Both  Brazil  and  Sweden  emphasized  the  |need 
for  technical  discussions,  and  several  oaun 
tries  made  suggestions  on  procedures  foi  dis- 
cussing Inspection  quotas  and  the  moda  Itles 
of  Inspection." 


DODD-HT7MPHHBT    BESOLTITIOI* 


Meanwhile,  the  apparent  deadlock  oi, 
Issue  of  on-site  Inspections  led  to 
Interest  In  a  limited  treaty.  On  May  27 
ator  Dodd  (Dem.,  Conn.)  and  Senator 
phrey  (Dem.,  Minn.) ,  Joined  by  32  other 
ators  of  both  parties,  submitted  a  resolution 
proposing  an  agreement  to  ban  tests 
atmosphere  and  underwater,  where  testing 
could  be  monitored  without  on-site 
tlons  on  Soviet  territory.  Even  If  the 
rejected   this  proposal,  the  resolution 
tlnued.  the  United   States   should   publicly 
declare  that  It  would  not  conduct 
pherlc  or  underwater  teats  as  long   u 
Soviet  Union  abstained  from  them.  Finally 
the    resolution    stressed    the    need    foi 
United  States  to  be  prepared  If  the 
Union    suddenly    resumed    atmospher^ 
underwater  testing." 
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PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITT 
SPEECH 

Following  the  earlier  Initiatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  In 
Moscow,  President  Kennedy  announced  In  a 
speech  at  American  University  on  June  10 
that  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  high- 
level  discussions  at  Moscow  "looking  toward 
early  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty."  At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that 
the  United  States  would  not  conduct  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere  as  long  as  other  states 
did  not  do  so.  The  President  added  that  this 
was  not  a  "substitute  for  a  formal  binding 
treaty."  but  he  hoped  that  It  would  "help  us 
achieve"  one — Jtist  as  a  test-ban  treaty, 
though  no  substitute  for  disarmament,  could 
lead  to  It. 

The  President  said  that  the  test-ban 
treaty  was  the  "one  major  area"  where  the 
end  was  In  sight,  and  he  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  the  treaty : 

".  .  .  The  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty — so 
near  and  yet  so  far — would  check  the  splral- 
Ing  arms  race  In  one  of  Its  most  dangerous 
areas.  It  would  place  the  nuclear  powers  In 
a  position  to  deal  more  effectively  with  one 
of  the  greatest  hazards  which  man  faces  In 
1963,  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  arms.  It 
would  Increase  our  security;  It  would  de- 
crease the  prospects  of  war.  Surely  this  goal 
Is  sufficiently  Important  to  require  our 
steady  pursuit,  yielding  neither  to  the  temp- 
tation to  give  up  the  whole  effort  nor  the 
temptation  to  give  up  our  Insistence  on 
vital  and  responsible  safeguards." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"While  we  proceed  to  safeguard  our  na- 
tional Interests,  let  us  also  safeguard  hiunan 
Interests.  And  the  elimination  of  war  and 
arms  Is  clearly  In  the  Interest  of  both.  No 
treaty,  however  much  It  may  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all,  however  tightly  It  may  be 
worded,  can  provide  absolute  security  agsilnst 
the  risks  of  deception  and  evasion.  But  It 
can.  If  It  Is  sufficiently  effective  In  Its  en- 
forcement and  If  It  Is  sufficiently  In  the  In- 
terests of  Its  signers,  offer  far  more  security 
and  far  fewer  risks  than  an  unabated,  un- 
controlled, unpredictable  arms  race. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world  knows,  will 
never  start  a  war.  We  do  not  want  a  war.  We 
do  not  now  expect  a  war.  This  generation  of 
Americans  has  already  had  enough — more 
than  enough — of  war  and  hate  and  oppres- 
sion. We  shall  be  prepared  if  others  wish  It. 
We  shall  be  alert  to  try  to  stop  It.  But  we 
shall  also  do  our  part  to  build  a  world  of 
peace  where  the  weak  are  safe  and  the  strong 
are  Just.  We  are  not  helpless  before  that  task 
or  hopeless  of  Its  success.  Confident  and  un- 
afraid, we  labor  on — not  toward  a  strategy  of 
annihilation  but  toward  a  strategy  of  peace.  »♦ 

THE    SOVIET    REACTION 

The  President's  si)eech  was  published  In 
Pravda  and  Isveatiya,  and  It  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
a  press  Interview  of  June  15,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev said  that  the  speech  was  "a  step  for- 
ward In  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Interna- 
tional situation  and  stressed  the  need  of 
finding  ways  to  rid  mankind  of  the  arms 
race  and  the  threat  of  a  thermonuclear  war." 
He  stated,  however,  that  the  Soviet  jxjsltlon 
on  verification  for  an  underground  test  ban 
remained  unchanged.  The  Soviet  Union  still 
refused  to  "throw  open"  Its  territory  "for  In- 
spection for  the  purpose  of  espionage."  Al- 
though the  Soviet  Union  regarded  national 
facilities,  combined  with  automatic  seismic 
stations,  as  a  "dep^endable  guarantee"  to  de- 
tect any  violations.  It  had  offered  to  agree 
to  2-3  Inspections  as  a  political  concession. 
Premier  Khrushchev  regretted  that  the  West 
had  not  "properly  appreciated"  this  offer, 
and  he  said  that  the  success  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Moscow  negotiations  depended  on  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. » 
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Conclusion  of  the  Limited  Test-Ban 
Tbeiaty:  Background 

On  June  21,  1963,  the  ENDC  recessed  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  Moscow  negotia- 
tions among  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Before  the 
negotiations  got  under  way.  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  Soviet  policy.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  Anglo- 
American  proposal  of  August  27,  1962,  for  a 
treaty  limited  to  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  In 
outer  space,  and  underwater,  and  insisted  on 
a  comprehensive  treaty,  without  scenting 
the  on-site  inspections  that  the  West  con- 
sidered necessary  for  monitoring  a  ban  on 
underground  tests. 

After  the  Cuban  crisis,  important  changes 
In  the  positions  of  both  sides  made  it  seem 
for  a  time  that  it  might  be  possible  to  agree 
to  a  comprehensive  treaty.  The  Soviet  Union 
offered  to  accept  automatic  seismic  station! 
on  its  territory  and  to  agree  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  on-site  inspections  each  year.  The 
United  States  dropped  its  demand  for  Inter- 
national supervision  of  nationally  manned 
poets  and  reduced  the  size  of  the  annual  In- 
spection quota  it  had  previously  proposed.  In 
spite  of  this  rapprochement,  however,  the 
ENDC  negotiations  became  deadlocked  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  adamantly  refused  to 
discuss  any  other  issues  unless  the  West  ac- 
cepted its  proposals  for  3  automatic  stations 
and  2-3  inspections,  and  the  West  considered 
these  numbers  inadequate. 

soviet  union  opts  for  limited  teeatt 

Speaking  In  Berlin  on  July  2,  1963.  Premier 
Khrushchev  again  accused  the  West  of  de- 
manding inspections  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses and  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  "never  open  the  doors  to  NATO  spies" 
and  that  this  was  "not  a  subject  of  bargain- 
ing." At  the  same  time,  however,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  now  favored 
a  limited  treaty,  since  a  comprehensive  treaty 
seemed  to  be  impossible : 

"Having  carefully  weighed  up  the  situa- 
tion, the  Soviet  Government,  moved  by  » 
sense  of  great  responsibility  for  the  fate  of 
the  peoples,  declares  that,  since  the  Western 
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Powers  are  Impeding  the  conclusion  of  an 
ngreement  on  the  cessation  of  all  nuclear 
ttfts,  the  Soviet  Government  expresses  Its 
leadlness  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space  and  under  water." 


TOP  BUSINESSMEN  OPPOSE  LOCK- 
HEED BAILOUT 

Biir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
top  businessmen  in  the  country  are 
gtrongly  opposed  to  the  unprecedoited 
Lockheed  bailout  being  proposed  by  the 
administration.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  opposition  to  Federal 
loan  guarantees  for  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
was  almost  universal  on  the  part  of  the 
prestigious  Business  Council  during  its 
annual  meeting  at  Hot  Springs. 

Business  leaders  considered  the  Lock- 
heed loan  guarantee  to  be  a  dangerous 
precedent.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
agree  more.  The  administration  seems  to 
be  taking  the  position  that  large  com- 
panies, merely  because  of  their  size,  can- 
not be  permitted  to  fail.  If  this  becomes 
the  official  policy  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment, the  trend  toward  industrial  con- 
concentration  will  be  accelerated.  More- 
over, governmental  interference  in  the 
corporate  affairs  of  our  Nation  will  be 
substantially  increased.  The  Nation's  top 
business  leaders  have  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  Lockheed  bailout.  It 
could  drastically  weaken  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

During  1970,  there  were  over  10,000 
business  failures  of  small  and  medium 
sized  firms.  No  one  has  proposed  that  we 
guarantee  these  10,000  firms  against 
failure.  Why  should  Lockheed  be  treated 
any  differently?  Why  is  the  administra- 
tion showing  such  favoritism  to  a  firm 
which  has  consistently  demonstrated 
managerial  incompetence  and  bad  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  President,  the  Lockheed  bailout 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  I  hope  the 
Congress  wUl  not  go  along  with  this 
latest  attempt  to  protect  big  business 
from  the  consequences  of  their  mistakes. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  record  the  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  describing  the 
Business  Council  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Asicinist&ation's  Bro  To  Bail  Out  Lockheed 
Is  Widely  Opposed  by  Top  Business  Lead- 
ers 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 
Hot  Springs.  Va. — The  nation's  top  busl- 
nesa  leaders  overwhelmingly  oppose  the  Nixon 
•dminlstration's  effort  to  ball  out  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  with  $250  mUUon  tn  lofui  guar- 
antees. 

This  sentiment  was  repeatedly  echoed, 
often  privately,  by  members  of  the  blue-rib- 
bon Business  CouncU  at  its  spring  meeting 
here.  "There  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
opposition  to  government  Intervention  In  the 
Lockheed  situation,"  said  one  councU  mem- 
ber. 

During  the  sessions  the  businessmen  also 
expressed: 

—Strong  doubts  that  inflationary  pressures 
»re  significantly  receding  and  particular 
worry  about  the  posslbUty  of  a  new  burst  of 
inflation  next  year. 


— Continuing  skepticism  over  the  adminis- 
tration's forecast  of  a  rapid  economic  recov- 
ery this  year.  They  generally  predicted  that 
the  unemployment  rate  vrtll  remain  higher 
than  5%  until  late  next  year. 

— Surprisingly  little  concern  over  the  inter- 
national monetary  crisis,  although  several  ex- 
ecutives said  the  complexities  of  the  situa- 
tion baffled  them. 

— Deep  concern  over  growing  amtlbuslness 
sentiment  in  the  country.  But  they  were  ad- 
mittedly perplexed  over  how  to  cope  with  this 
problem. 

A  "disturbing  precedent" 
Many  of  the  bioslnessmen  were  plainly  trou- 
bled by  the  Iiockheed  proposal.  "As  a  prece- 
dent, It  disturbs  me."  said  Donald  M.  Kendall, 
president  of  PepslCola  Inc.  and  a  close  friend 
of  President  Nixon.  Asked  whether  a  Lock- 
heed failure  could  dangerously  undermine 
business  confidence,  he  responded,  "It  would 
affect  my  confidence." 

Some  council  members.  Including  William 
M.  Allen,  chairman  of  Boeing  Co.  and  Pred 
J.  Borch,  chairman  of  General  Electric  Co.. 
even  vrere  actively  drumming  up  opposition 
to  the  administration's  proposal,  according 
to  one  participant  at  the  meetings.  GE  re- 
portedly has  attacked  the  plan  becaxise  Lock- 
heed's LlOll  plane  would  use  a  Rolls-Royce 
engine,  which  competes  against  GE's  own  Jet 
engine. 

Mr.  Borch's  opposition  particularly  antag- 
onizes administration  officials.  "It  seems 
pretty  hypocritical  that  In  the  same  week 
GE  would  ask  Congress  for  reimbursement 
for  Its  expenses  on  the  supersonic  transport 
plane,  and  then  oppose  any  effort  to  help 
Lockheed,"  one  administration  man  fumed. 
But  these  officials  conceded  that  the  Lock- 
heed proposal  faces  a  tough  uphill  fight  In 
Congress.  "As  of  now,  our  chances  are  cer- 
tainly less  than  50-50,"  one  Insider  said. 
Some  top  officials  are  known  to  l)elleve  the 
only  chance  for  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion Is  to  broaden  the  proposal  so  other  com- 
panies also  oould  qualify  for  similar  guar- 
antees. 

Over  the  weekend.  Senate  Democratic  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana 
said  It  Isn't  "the  function  of  a  democratic 
government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  fail- 
ures of  private  enterprise,"  the  Associated 
Press  reported.  But  the  Senate  Leader  added 
he  "wouldnt  be  surprised"  If  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Lockheed  request. 

GLOOM    ON    INFLATION 

On  the  question  of  the  economy,  all  the 
council's  leaders  voiced  concern  that  al- 
though Inflation  appears  to  be  abating  some- 
what, the  problem  Is  far  from  under  con- 
trol. "Inflation  Is  stlU  the  No.  1  problem  in 
this  country  and  Fm  frankly  not  optimistic 
about  making  much  progress  over  the  next 
year,"  one  corporate  executive  said. 

Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  Oiimmlns  En- 
gine Co.,  said  wage  sjid  price  controls  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate 
to  the  4%  level.  Mr.  MUler  also  called  for  a 
reinstatement  of  the  7%  Investment-tax 
credit  m  place  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed liberalization  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines and  suggested  this  shotild  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  In  the  corporate  tax 
rate. 

But  George  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  said  he  disagreed 
"sharply"  with  Mr.  Miller's  call  for  controls. 
He  said  Inflationary  pressures  have  been 
moderating  "for  a  number  of  quarters."  And 
at  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Miller  said  the 
reaction  of  his  fellow  businessmen  to  these 
proposals  was  "substantially  unfavorable." 

Some  of  the  economic  advisers  to  the  coun- 
cil, however,  expressed  concern  that  the  cur- 
rent "expansionary  forces  could  rekmdle  In- 
flation In  1972,"  and  generally  agreed  that 
"no  Increase  In  monetary  and  fiscal  stimulus 
Is  currently  required."  These  advisers  reit- 
erated their  forecast  of  three  months  ago 


that  the  gross  national  product  will  total 
about  $1.06  triUlon  this  year,  rather  than  the 
$1,065  trillion  forecast  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

JOBLESS    RATE 

The  advisers  predicted  that  real  output 
win  grow  about  3%  this  year  and  that  in- 
flation "Isn't  expected  to  exceed  4.4%,"  down 
from  last  year's  5J%  pace.  But  they  pre- 
dicted only  a  "moderate  drop"  In  unemploy- 
ment to  al>out  6.6%  by  year -end.  On  Friday, 
the  Labor  Department  reported  the  Jobless 
rate  edged  up  to  6.1%  last  month  from  6%  a 
month  earlier. 

In  response  to  questions,  R.  V.  Hansberger, 
president  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  and  chair- 
man of  the  council's  economic  committee, 
said  the  Jobless  rate  will  remain  above  6% 
Tintll  "late  1972."  The  Nixon  administration 
has  said  the  unemployment  rate  wUl  be  In 
the  area  of  4%  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

The  business  leaders  also  forecast  a  "weak 
third  qviarter"  this  year  because  of  the  cur- 
rent heavy  steel  buying  in  anticipation  of 
any  possible  strike.  But  the  economic  con- 
sultants agreed  a  steel  strike  would  have  only 
a  "very  minor  Impact"  on  the  economy,  Mr. 
Hansberger  said. 

THE    MONETARY    ENIGMA 

The  businessmen  said  they  were  watching 
the  International  financial  situation  closely, 
but  voiced  few  hard  opinions  on  thU  subject. 
"It's  all  so  complex  It's  difficult  to  figiire  out 
what's  happening,"  confessed  one  corporate 
chieftain. 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  however,  told 
the  businessmen  the  international  problems 
wouldn't  be  aUowed  to  Impede  U.S.  economic 
growth.  "We  shall  continue  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  reduce  the  temporary  glut  of 
dollars  abroad,"  the  Vice  President  said  in  a 
prepared  text  for  his  dinner  address  to  the 
business  leaders.  "But  what  we  wlU  not  do  Is 
put  the  U.S.  economy  through  the  wringer 
In  order  to  deal  with  a  temporary  situation." 

Much  of  the  three-day  meeting  was  spent 
discussing  the  increasing  public  criticism  of 
business.  Thomas  W.  Benham.  executive  vice 
president  of  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  told  the 
businessmen  that  surveys  show  an  increase  In 
antlbuslness  sentiment  In  every  year  since 
1965. 

Most  of  the  business  leaders  agreed  that 
business'  image  problems  largely  are  caused 
by  the  increased  interest  in  consumerism  and 
envronmental  matters  and  by  the  problems  of 
Inflation.  And  a  number  of  businessmen  con- 
ceded that  some  of  the  criticism  was  legiti- 
mate. 

CHALLENGE    TURNED   DOWN 

There  wasn't  any  consensus,  however,  on 
how  to  deal  vrith  this  problem.  C.  B.  McCoy, 
chairman  of  Du  Pont  Co.,  suggested  that 
"head-to-head  contact  with  critics"  is  often 
desirable.  But  a  short  whUe  later,  at  a  preat 
conference,  James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of 
General  Motors  Corp.,  turned  down  a  debate 
challenge  Issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader.  "I  see  no  bene- 
fit In  anyone  from  General  Motors  debating 
Mr.  Nader,"  he  said,  asserting  that  GM  al- 
ways has  resix)nded  to  Mr.  Nader's  many  crit- 
icisms of  the  company. 

Ironically,  the  staunchest  defender  of  busi- 
ness turned  out  to  be  a  government  official — 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans.  He 
said  surveys  show  that  business  "is  more  than 
99.44%  pure"  In  that  buyers  are  fully  satis- 
fied with  transactions.  Pressed  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Stans  later  conceded  this  was  only  his 
own  "personal  estimate." 

Despite  differences  over  the  Lockheed  pro- 
posal and  the  economy,  the  businessmen 
generally  expressed  satisfaction  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  A  number,  however,  were  leaa 
enthxislastlc  about  Mr.  Agnew.  "The  vice 
President  has  said  a  lot  of  things  that  needed 
to  be  said,"  observed  one  council  member. 
"But  I  think  he's  really  polarized  the  ooun- 
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try,"  he  added.  In  contrast,  many  bxisiness 
men  heaped  lavish  praise  on  Treasury  Se  :re- 
tary   John    B.    Ckannally,    who   canceled    his 
scheduled  appearance  before  the  group  be- 
cause of  the  International  flnancltd  crisis 


THANK  YOU.  MR.  HOOVER 


May  10,  1971 


the 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
Russian  Revolution  during  the  sedond 
decade  of  this  century,  the  Communist 
Internationale  has  always  marked 
month  of  May  as  a  time  for  special  n  jte- 
taking  and  displays  of  power.  We  liave 
all,  on  occasion,  been  witnesses  to  qews 
releases  and  television  Alms  of  May  t)ay 
parades  and  agitation  throughout  the 
world  on  these  occasions.  There  is  one 
date  during  this  month  which  Commu- 
nists and  criminals  alike  look  upon  $rith 
something  less  than  appreciation,  "that 
date  is,  of  course,  today,  which  mark^  the 
date  that  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Ho0ver 
became  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

It  is  more  than  coincidental  that  as 
the  head  of  the  greatest  law  enforcenient 
agency  in  the  world  stands  at  the  ttelm 
today,  those  who  do  not  wish  to  live 
witliin  the  legal  processes  that  have  made 
this  Nation  great,  seek  to  cause  his  down- 
fall through  false  criticism  and  wild,!  un- 
substantiated allegations.  I 

The  Nazi  saboteurs,  who  were  literally 
plucked  from  the  sea  by  the  FBI  upder 
Mr.  Hoover's  leadership,  were  imsucoess- 
ful  in  forestalling  our  defense  progiiams 
dtiring  the  dark  days  of  World  Wa^  n. 
The  Russian  explosion  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  linked  directly  to  American 
quislings  exposed  by  the  FBI.  It  leoes 
without  saying  that  the  very  name 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  initials  FBI 
struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  criminsds.  , 

If  we  were  to  look  at  a  day-byfday 
accoimt  of  Mr.  Hoover's  activities  over 
the  past  almott  half  a  century,  it  wjould 
read  like  a  chronicle  of  American  his- 
tory. From  the  days  of  "Ma"  Barker!  and 
Alvin  Karpis  through  the  present  days 
of  Bemadine  Dohm,  he  htts  been  ijhere 
in  the  very  front  rank.  : 

Each  American  citizen  should  hope 
that  his  leadership,  which  is  a  symbql  for 
law  and  order,  continues  as  long  ai  his 
health  permits.  I 

Throughout  government  our  responsi- 
bilities have  miiltiplled  manifold  ovef  the 
years.  Our  entire  coimtry  has  moved  from 
a  primarily  agrarian  one  to  a  highly!  mo- 
bile and  industrialized  society.  Asi  the 
fragile  variables  of  our  times  have 
changed  and  been  tossed  like  petajs  in 
the  wind,  the  stalwart  integrity  and  un 
failing  dedication  to  duty  of  Mr.  H^ 
have  withstood  the  passage  of  tim 
though  lawless  few  have  attempt^ 
discredit  with  unrelenting  crit 
through  the  years,  the  integrity  ofi  this 
single  man  has  provided  the  moral  lead- 
ership and  example  for  thousantjs  of 
men  who  have  been  privileged  toi  call 
themselves  FBI  agents.  . 

On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  tace  a 
moment  from  our  busy  schedule  U  say 
quite  simply — Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoo\jer. 


DISASTROUS   DROUGHT   IN   TEXAS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
astrous drought  is  gripping  much  of  my 


State  at  Texas.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
natural  disasters  in  recent  years.  As  a 
result  of  the  drought,  many  of  the  State's 
ranchers  and  farmers  face  economic  ruin, 
many  small  businessmen  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  are  in  financial  straits,  Euid 
many  farm  workers  face  continued  un- 
emplosmient. 

The  drought  Is  one  of  the  worst  natural 
disasters  in  Texas  in  recent  memory. 
Congress  passed  legislation  which  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  aid  needed  in  such 
disasters,  but  that  aid  is  contingent  on 
the  initiation  of  the  program  by  the 
President. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  on  President 
Nixon  to  declare  the  affected  areas  of 
Texas  as  a  major  disaster  area  in  order 
that  the  many  programs  could  be  effected. 
The  Governor  of  Texas  has  formally  re- 
quested such  a  declaration. 

The  President  has  not  responded. 
About  all  that  has  come  from  the  admin- 
istration has  been  publicity  efforts.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  a 
few  modest,  but  very  ineffective,  steps  to 
help. 

I  fear  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  not  fully  aware  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  terriblf  drought  which  grips 
much  of  my  State,  and  parts  of  other 
States.  In  the  hope  that  someone  at  the 
White  House  follows  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  Business  Week  of  April 
24  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  call  special 
attention  to  the  comment  that  many 
farmers  have  lost  their  farms  because  of 
debts  resulting  from  the  drought. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtTTEB  Harvest  in  ths  SotmrwEST 

An  unseasonal  spring  droiight  stretched 
across  a  massive  section  of  the  southern 
U.S.  this  week,  causing  fires  In  some  states 
and  concern  for  coiton,  cattle,  and  wheat 
production  In  oithers. 

Plres  burned  out  of  control  In  the  Florida 
Everglades,  destroying  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional areas  and  even  closing  a  west  Miami 
freeway  because  at  thick  smoke.  Parts  of 
Southern  California,  which  usually  ha«  flash 
fires  in  the  fall,  not  the  spring,  were  also 
in  danger. 

Most  concern  was  fociised  In  the  south- 
western states  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  lead- 
ing producers  of  cotton,  cattle,  tuad  wheat. 
Agriculture  Dept.  officials  estimated  that 
crops  worth  as  much  as  $4-bUllon  may  have 
been  lost.  So  far.  cattle  prices  have  held  re- 
markably stetidy,  but  Everette  B.  Harris, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, says  he  expects  that  a  shorttige  of 
mllo  grain  will  drive  up  Its  price,  and  sub- 
sequently the  price  of  meat  in  three  to  six 
months.  Mllo  grain  Is  an  important  feed  for 
fattening  cattle  before  they  are  sold. 

In  Texas.  State  Agricultural  Commission- 
er John  C.  White  says  that  $500-mllllon  of 
the  $4-bllllon  the  state  expected  to  earn  from 
agriculture  this  year  Is  threatened.  Texas 
produces  almost  one-third  of  the  country's 
cotton,  and  many  nonlrrlgated  fields  In  Uie 
state  have  been  too  dry  to  plant.  Now  plant- 
ing deadlines  have  either  passed  or  are  loom- 
ing perilously  close.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  state's  11-mllUon  beef  cattle  are  in 
danger  of  starving  on  the  parched  land. 

"We're  just  now  getting  our  livestock  in- 
dustry back  m  shape  after  the  drought  of 
the  Plftlcs,"  says  White.  "Now  we're  on  the 
brink  of  liquidating  some  pretty  good  herds." 

FEED    SHOHTAGE 

In  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  wheat  losses  are 
expected  to  reach  $100-mlUlon,  according  to 


the  Agriculture  Dept..  which  says  the  dimln- 
Ished  crop  comes  at  a  critical  time.  Last  year 
about  15%  of  the  nation's  com  was  lost  to 
the  Southern  corn  leaf  blight,  and  USDA  of. 
ficlals  say  the  damage  this  year  may  run 
even  higher.  Cattle  feeders  bad  hoped  to  use 
more  wheat  for  fattening  steers. 

"Nobody's  going  to  say  exactly  what  will 
happen  to  the  crops  now,"  says  Claude  Free- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Dept.'s  grain  division, 
"bat  In  the  meantime,  those  markets  sure 
are  going  to  be  bulUsh  as  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned." 

There  was  some  hope  for  relief  during  the 
week  as  thunderstorms,  hailstorms,  and 
tornadoes — and  sometimes  rain — hit  parts  of 
the  affected  area,  but  generally  the  rain  was 
too  light  and  scattered.  "One  rain  can't  break 
a  drought,"  says  White.  "It  would  take  sev- 
eral substantial  rains  a>ver  a  period  of  weeks 
to  bring  our  row  crop  situation  back  to  any- 
where approaching  normal." 

Cattle  are  also  suffering  and  are  being 
rushed  to  market  without  being  fattened. 
Many  Texas  and  Oklahoma  ranchers  have 
culled  their  herds,  and  some  have  sold  out 
completely.  There  have  been  record  cattle 
sales  in  such  livestock  centers  as  San  An- 
tonio, Port  Worth,  and  Oklahoma  City.  But 
when  rains  fell  a  week  ago,  cattlemen  who 
had  brought  their  animals  to  auction  In 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  loaded  them  up  again  and 
took  them  back  to  the  ranges. 

William  McMillan,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  American  National  Cattlemens  Assn., 
says  there  still  has  not  been  any  mass  liqui- 
dation of  herds,  but  "If  some  really  good  rain 
doesn't  come  along  soon,  we're  going  to  get 
some  major  relocation  of  beef  cows."  This 
means  that  ranchers,  after  selling  their 
lighter  animals,  will  feed  the  rest  on  rented 
grass  pasture  In  areas  imaffected  by  the 
drought.  They  will  try  to  preserve  their  basic 
breeding  herds,  however  much  it  costs  them, 
so  they  can  build  the  herds  up  again  over 
the  next  eight  to  10  years. 

But  In  Oklahoma,  James  N.  Ballinger,  pres- 
ident of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  said: 
"There  are  isolated  Instances  where  people 
are  already  losing  their  livestock  or  farms 
because  of  indebtedness." 

AID 

Soon  after  the  drought's  magnitude  be- 
came clear.  President  Nixon  Invoked  a  section 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  help  stricken 
cattlemen  in  Texas.  This  would  provide  some 
federal  money  to  help  bring  In  hay  for  live- 
stock. 

The  President  also  ordered  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Clifford  Hardin  to  put  several  aid  pro- 
grams Into  action.  One  would  make  grain 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  avail- 
able at  reduced  prices  to  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  affected  counties;  another  would 
permit  the  farmers  and  ranchers  to  graze 
livestock  on  cropland  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion under  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram. 

But  ranchers  and  farmers  complained  that 
the  President  had  not  gone  far  enough. 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  officials  declared  that 
conditions  warranted  federal  loans  In  addi- 
tion to  feed  programs.  "I  dont  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  President,"  said  Texas' 
White,  "but  the  disaster  Is  already  here." 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.)  wrote  to 
Nixon  askli  g  him  to  declare  a  large  part  of 
the  state  a  major  disaster  area.  The  gover- 
nor of  Oklahoma  also  asked  for  federal  help. 
For  his  part,  Nixon  Instructed  Hardin  and 
George  Lincoln,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  to  fly  to  Texas  to 
assess  drought  conditions  and  frame  recom- 
mendations. 

One  notable  exception  to  the  hard-hit  cat- 
tle spreads  Is  the  massive  King  ranch  in 
southern  Texas.  Mindful  of  the  terrible 
drought  of  1916-18,  Robert  J.  Kleberg,  Jr.. 
75,  the  Innovative  boss  of  the  operation,  de- 
veloped types  of  drought-resistant  grass. 
Safe  himself,  he  is  worried  about  his  less 
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fortunate  neighbors.  "I  think  they're  m  a 
lot  of  trouble,"  he  says. 

And  It  may  get  even  worse.  Basing  Its  flnd- 
inits  on  studies  of  the  Southwest  as  far  back 
tTtbe  1930s,  the  Atmospheric  Physics  & 
Chemistry  Research  Laboratory  In  Boulder, 
Colo  is  predicting  that  the  19708  will  be  the 
njost  severe  decade  of  drought  In  U.S.  history. 


THE  LATE  WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG, 
JR. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Whitney  M.  Yoimg,  Jr.,  was  so  identified 
with  the  contributions  made  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  that  his  other  accom- 
plishments were  often  overshadowed. 
Many  do  not  know  that  he  had  risen 
to  the  highest  position  of  leadership 
within  his  chosen  profession  of  social 
work.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  in  that  capacity 
prepared  a  message  for  the  March  issue 
of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  News  which,  I  think,  has  special 
interest  at  this  time.  As  usual,  his  man- 
ner was  to  state  the  facts  about  an  issue, 
to  shed  light  on  the  ways  that  the  prob- 
lem might  be  resolved  and  to  quietly  edu- 
cate to  bring  about  a  greater  social  unity. 
This  last  message  from  Whitney  Young 
dealt  with  the  welfare  crisis  which  this 
country  has  yet  to  face  in  a  forthright 
way,  in  a  definitive  way  and  in  a  just 

way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  of  this  great 
statesman,  humanitarian,  and  dear 
friend  of  mine  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Message  From  Whitney  M.  Youno,  Jb. 

Once  again,  public  assistance  has  become  a 
flamboyant  subject  for  public  debate.  The 
avalanche  of  publicity  in  the  press  and  on 
radio  and  television  In  recent  weeks  has  been 
almost  overwhelming.  But  Instead  of  giving 
the  public  the  Information  they  really  neea 
to  know  m  order  to  support  a  drastically  Im- 
proved welfare  system,  the  media  have  been 
presenting  stories  that  can  only  make  mat- 
ters worse. 

The  public  hears  about  a  handful  of  recip- 
ients living  In  plush  hotels  in  New  York 
City  because  of  a  temporary  housing  crisis, 
r&ther  than  about  the  thousands  Uvlng  In 
hoveU.  Or  about  a  few  families  in  California 
that  fudge  a  little  on  AFDC,  Instead  of  the 
millions  who  aren't  receiving  the  aid  they  are 
entitled  to. 

After  reading  and  listening  to  theee  reports, 
who  can  blame  the  public  for  thinking.  Why 
on  earth  should  we  lend  our  votes  or  sym- 
pathy to  welfare  reform?  Remember,  most 
people  learn  about  welfare  only  through 
these  sources.  They  certainly  don't  hear  from 
the  poor  themselves,  who  are  too  busy  just 
trying  to  make  It  with  their  poverty. 
behind  the  headlines 


How  do  we  change  this  situation?  We  dont 
stand  still,  that's  for  sure.  We  act  and  act 
decisively;  we  strike  now  while,  the  Issue  Is 
hot.  As  social  workers  and  members  of  NASW, 
we  should  organize  Immediately  to  clear  up 
the  confusion,  tell  the  facts  behind  the  head- 
lines, expose  the  contradictions  in  govern- 
ment actions,  and  clarify  the  nlckel-and- 
dlme  solutions  of  most  public  assistance 
programs. 

We  should  move  today  to  (1)  Inform  the 
public  about  what  is  really  going  on  in  wel- 
fare, (2)  lobby  Congress  to  pass  a  completely 
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upgraded  Family  Assistance  Plan,  and  (3) 
halt  the  actions  of  states  that  arbitrarily  re- 
strict welfare  payments  to  the  poor.  On  this 
last  point,  we  should  get  behind  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

NWRO  is  involved  in  a  difficult  struggle  In 
Nevada.  Last  January,  the  state  cut  off  wel- 
fare assistance  to  3,000  women  and  children 
and  reduced  payments  for  4,000  more — that 
Is  50  percent  of  the  welfare  population  there  I 
"It  Is  Imperative  that  we  expose  the  fraud 
and  lllegaUty  of  Nevada's  action  as  a  notice 
to  the  country  that  repressive  moves  will  meet 
massive  resistance,"  proclaims  a  recent 
NWRO  bulletin,  also  warning  that  "similar 
threats  are  being  made  In  California,  Wash- 
ington. Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
and  elsewhere." 

Whatever  we  do,  we  should  tell  the  public 
what  we  are  doing  and  why.  They  have  to 
hear  from  social  workers  as  much  as  they 
hear  from  reporters  and  government  officials. 
In  the  telling,  we  should  share  aU  the  facts 
we  know  so  the  public  can  begin  to  imder- 
stand  the  problems  and  contradictions  wel- 
fare recipients  face.  Then  maybe  we  can  get 
them  to  think  more  analytically  on  welfare 
and  with  less  emotion. 

THE    ELOQtTENCE    OF    rACTS 

Here  are  just  a  few  points  we  ought  to 
make  clear.  AU  are  taken  from  official  federal 
and  state  soiirces. 

Based  on  recent  data,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan, 
former  special  adviser  to  President  Nixon, 
noted  that  the  United  States  devoted  the 
lowest  percent  of  ONP  to  welfare  of  any 
Western  nation— 7  percent  compared  to  17 
percent  in  West  Germany,  which  gave  the 
most.  . 

Of  the  12.8  million  individuals  now  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  in  this  country,  6  mil- 
lion are  children  and  another  3%  million  are 
aged  blind,  or  physlcaUy  and  mentally  dis- 
abled. What  kind  of  weUare  system  do  we 
have  that  wants  to  deny  or  restrict  assist- 
ance to  people  In  such  dependent  categories? 
Of  the  4.9  million  children  on  AFDC  at  the 
end  of  1970,  3.5  million  were  without  fathers 
in  the  home.  For  the  other  1.4  mllUon,  the 
fathers  were  dead,  Incapacitated,  or  unem- 
ployed. Do  we  really  know  what  we're  talking 
about  when  the  suggestion  is  made  that  wel- 
fare mothers  be  forced  to  work  and  leave  all 
these  children  home  alone  or  virlth  strangers? 
The  current  Nixon  Family  Assistance  Plan 
phases  out  benefits  to  a  famUy  of  four  on 
pubUc  assistance  when  It  earns  In  excess  of 
»3  920.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  says 
a  family  of  foxir  requires  well  over  $6,000  to 
just  subsist  minimally  in  this  day  and  age. 
The  government  that  tells  you  you  need  six 
will  give  four.  Does  this  make  sense? 

In  January,  HEW  cut  off  federal  aid  for 
AFDC  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska,  effective 
April  1.  The  ruUng  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  these  states  to  make  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  maxlmvun  AFDC  payments  as  re- 
qxiired  by  federal  law.  What  kind  of  a  wel- 
fare system  do  we  have  that  may  have  to 
penalize  two  states  by  taking  away  the  funds 
that  go  to  poor  children  and  families? 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  teU  the  public,  of 
course.  The  important  thing  now  Is  that  we 
can  begin  saying  something  as  persistently 
as  we  can.  The  media  and  the  government, 
regardless  of  their  reasons,  cannot  continue 
to  disregard  the  findings  of  current  research 
and  the  knowledge  of  thousands  of  social 
workers  who  know  as  much  or  more  than 
most  so-caUed  experts  on  the  social  prob- 
lems draining  the  spirit  and  resources  of  our 

nation.  ^      ...       _  „ 

Let's  start  talking  louder  and  acting  more 

today. 


the  May  Day  activities  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^  ,    . 

There  is,  of  course,  a  decidedly  marked 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was — or 
was  not — accomplished  by  the  most  re- 
cent example  in  Washington  of  the  pur- 
suit of  violence. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  an  editorial  pub- 
Ushed  in  one  of  last  week's  issues  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  pointed  up  how  a  great 
many  of  us  feel  about  the  recent  demon- 
strators and  disrupters  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  courage  displayed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Because  the  editorial  points  up  Sena- 
tor Fannin's  steadfastness  and  reflects 
the  feelings  of  many  of  us  in  the  protests 
just  concluded,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Fannin's  CotnuuiK 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin  showed  the  kind  of  cour- 
age that  Is  necessary  to  overcome  the  leftist 
wolfpacks  sniping  at  Washington's  heels 
when,  confronted  by  a  mob  demanding  that 
he  stay  away  from  work,  he  replied  that  he 
would  not  be  intimidated  and  drove  away. 

The  leftists  slashed  a  tire  and  he  had  to 
pull  over  to  change  It.  What's  Important  is 
that  Paul  Fannin  refxised  to  be  Intimidated, 
refused  to  knuckle  under  to  gang  tactics.  It 
is  that  kind  of  determination  that  prevented 
roving  gangs  from  holding  the  nation's 
capltol  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  Paul  Fannin 
deserves  the  respect  of  all  Americans. 


FANNIN'S  COURAGE 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  US 
have  some  deeply  etched  memories  of 


WISCONSIN  FIRM  STUDIES  NOISE 
IN   THE   HOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  and  research  into 
the  problems  of  Job-related  noise— espe- 
cially in  heavy  industry. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  hearing 
and  nerves  of  persons  who  work  around 
loud  machinery  on  the  job  can  be  af- 
fected by  the  noise. 

Now,  a  study  conducted  by  the  en- 
vironmental design  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  for 
Koss  Electronics,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee, 
shows  that  people  who  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  a  normal  residential  kitchen— 
and  that  would  be  primarily  house- 
wives— may  be  similarly  affected. 

The  research  report  "The  Auditory 
Environment  in  the  Home"  points  out 
that  people  in  the  kitchen  are  under 
constant  bombardment  from  the  groan 
of  the  garbage  disposal,  the  din  of  the 
dishwasher,  the  bleat  of  the  blender,  and 
other  noisy  alliterations. 

This  study  represents  seminal  research 
in  an  area  which  undoubtedly  will  come 
under  close  examination  in  years  to 
come.  I  congratulate  the  staff  members 
of  the  university  and  the  Koss  firm  who 
worked  on  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  some  remarks  by  Mr.  John 
Koss  and  an  article  about  the  study,  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  New  York  "Hmes,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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EXCXBPT    or    RXMAXKS    OP    JOHN    C.    KOE  3    IN 

Discussing    thk     Study    "Thk    AuuiJroBT 
Envikonment  in  thk  Homx"  i 

"Ko68  Electronics  became  convinced  jthat 
there  was  a  pressing  need  to  know  more 
about  noise  In  the  home — How  bad  la  the 
problem?  Oan  It  get  worse?  How  can  it  get 
better?  To  find  out  this  InXormatlont  we 
provided  a  grant  to  the  Environmental  De- 
sign Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  Is  an  unusual  post-graduate  deiart- 
mant,  probably  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In 
the  country.  Because  of  Its  Interests  i  and 
ours.  The  Auditory  Environment  In  the  dome 
Study  brings  together  information,  indi- 
cates causes  and  effects,  and  hints  at  new 
dlrecUons  that  go  beyond  the  specialize^  In- 
terests of  KoBs  and  can  best  be  tackled  by  a 
general  awareness  and  concerted  action. 
"The  research  shows  that  noise  in 
home  Is  too  loud,  too  strong,  and  too 
turblng.  Virtually  our  last  vestige  of  ([ule- 
tude  is  being  eroded  away  .  .  .  and  hiirdly 
anyone  has  paid  It  any  attention  In 
meanlngrful  way. 

"One  of  our  reasons  for  making  this  ^udy 
public  is  the  hope  that  other  manufa<rt;ur 
ers  of  products  for  the  home,  space  design- 
ers, architects,  engineers,  and  builders 
heed  and  act  upon  the  Implications  of  ^hese 
flndlngs. 

"We  at  Koss  strongly  urge  such  actlod  and 
call  upon  each  of  these  segments  to  sngl 
neer  and  design  noise  out  of  the  hon  e.  If 
attacked  at  the  base — by  putting  the  hiiman 
first  In  the  design  process — It  can  be  Aone. 
And  the  consumer  force  can  exert  the  IJng- 
pln  power  of  not  standing  still  for  anyl  hlng 
lees." 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  1971) 

Enough  Noisk  To  Make  Antonb  8v^x. 
(By  Rita  Relf) 

Even  Joan  Sutherland  wouldn't  have 
heard  above  the  garbage  disposer's  growl 
blender's  roar,  the  dlswasher's  hum,  thf 
haust  fan's  moan  and  the  thunderous 
of  water  unleashed  from  the  kitchen 

And  she  wasn't  even  there  to  try.  In 
the  taped  sounds  heard  In  the  Top  o) 
Met  restaurant  earlier  this  week  had 
musical  competition  from  the  stage  ^ 
floors  below  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
The  occasion  was  an  ear-spllttlng  demor*tra' 
tlon  of  what  women  have  long  suspecled — 
that  the  kitchen  Is  the  noisiest  room  1^  the 
home. 

The  demonstration  was  part  of^^a  report, 
A''The  Auditory  Environment  In  the  Heme, 
^bat  also  showed  kitchen  noises  are  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  a  year  and  may 
well  be  contributing  to  home  accidents 

CONDUCTED    OVER   TWO    MONTHS 

The  host  was  Koss  Electronics.  Inc.,  a| 
waukee    producer    of    hi-fi    equipment 


Mll- 
and 
stereophone  headsets,  sponsors  of  the  *.000 
study.  The  research  project,  conducted  over 
a  two-month  period  last  summer  by  a  team 
of  two  architects,  two  Industrial  deslgnors,  a 
psychologist  and  a  human  factors  specialist 
consulting  with  a  psychiatrist,  was  done  In 
the  Environmental  Design  Department  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

John  Koss,  president  of  the  el ectronlcsi con- 
cern, made  It  clear  that  hi-fi  equipment  pro- 
ducing "pleasurable  sound  for  some  and 
noise  for  others"  was  not  covered  Id  the 
study.  Only  sound  Irritants,  or  "noise  aii  un 
wanted  sound"  were  siirveyed,  he  said.    ' 

According  to  Byron  C.  Bloomfleld,  ati  ar- 
chitect and  professor  at  the  unlvef^lty. 
housewives  deserve  "hazardoiis  duty  bay." 
He  told  of  the  decibel  rates  of  appUcinces 
that  were  recorded  during  the  studyi  and 
played  back  during  the  luncheon 

"The  terror  of  the  kitchen — the  gatbage 
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grinder — sounds  like  this  after  a  pork  chop 
dinner,"  he  continued.  The  level  was  88  dec- 
ibels, 23  decibels  above  what  this  study  con- 
tends Is  an  acceptable  sound  level  for  kitchen 
appliances.  The  blender,  described  by  Mr. 
Bloomfleld  as  "the  most  piercing  noise  In  the 
kitchen,"  was  rated  at  87.  So  was  the  vacuum 
cleaner  when  vised  on  hard  surface  floors. 
Electric  can  openers  measured  70,  knife 
sharpeners  80,  dishwashers  68  and  refrigera- 
tors were  the  quietest  kitchen  appliance  of 
all — rating  45  decibels. 

Surprisingly,  he  said,  water  makes  more 
of  a  racket  running  full  blast  In  a  kitchen 
sink  (77  decibels)  than  In  an  enclosed 
shower  ( 75  decibels) . 

"But  the  bathroom  has  soiind  Irritants, 
too,"  he  pointed  out  In  an  Interview  before 
the  meeting.  Electric  shavers  had  been  tested 
and  measured  at  92  and  88  decibels,  he  said. 
These  and  all  tests  were  done  with  sound 
measured  at  the  normal  ear  distance  of  the 
appliance  operator  from  the  machine. 

The  research  included  visits  to  private 
homes.  In  one  test,  the  researchers  meas- 
ured the  sounds  produced  over  a  20-mlnute 
period  while  a  woman  prepared  lunch  for 
her  two  children.  Squeeze  toys,  china  plates 
hitting  metal  cabinets  and  one  child  bang- 
ing the  table  top  measured  as  high  as  the 
home  appliances  In  operation — between  70 
and  80  decibels. 

Donald  C.  Hay,  an  Industrial  deslg^ner  and 
chairman  of  the  environment  department 
at  the  university,  who  cited  the  estimated  5 
per  cent  increase  In  kitchen  noises,  added 
that  to  tone  down  the  noise  level  to  65  de- 
cibels or  below  would  probably  add  about 
5  percent  to  the  cost  of  appliances. 

"But  we  feel  It  would  be  worth  this  to 
consumers,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Jack  C.  Westman,  a  psychiatrist,  said 
the  kitchen  was  "like  a  boiler  room"  and 
reported  that  the  noises  were  adding  to  the 
"tired  mother  syndrome,"  producing  head- 
aches, gastrointestinal  symptoms  and  nerv- 
ous tension. 

EMOTIONAL  EXHAUSTION 

"For  example,"  Dr.  Westman  said,  "a 
mother  may  be  required  to  be  a  cook,  friend 
to  a  neighbor,  customer  on  the  telephone, 
child  caretaker,  pet  caretaker,  wife  and 
housekeeper.  All  of  these  demands,  particu- 
larly when  placed  upon  a  mother  of  young 
children  exjxMed  continuously  to  a  noisy 
environment,  can  result  In  emotional  and 
physical  exhaustion." 

Studies  of  African  communities  where  con- 
ditions were  quieter  have  shown  that  what  is 
considered  the  normal  progressive  hearing 
loss  In  the  Western  world  did  not  occur  as 
quickly  nor  to  the  same  degree,  he  said. 

"It  Is  entirely  possible  then,"  he  pointed 
out,  "that  prolonged  exposure  to  noise  In 
the  Western  world  has  been  taking  Its  toll 
on  the  population's  hearing  without  our 
awareness." 


TITLE  TO  NATIVE-OWNED  LANDS 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  John 
Teal,  Jr.,  is  a  distinguished  conservation- 
ist and  one  of  the  world's  foremost  ex- 
perts on  arctic  ecology.  He  is  presently 
serving  as  professor  of  human  ecology 
at  the  University  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Teal  Is 
principally  responsible  for  the  successful 
effort  to  preserve,  protect,  and  domesti- 
cate the  musk  ox,  which  he  believes  may 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  vari- 
ous economies  of  the  world's  ctrcumpolar 
region. 

Mr.  Teal  is  also  an  interested  and  In- 
formed observer  of  the  Alaskan  Native 


land  claims  movement,  and  a  strong  sup. 
porter  of  the  position  adopted  by  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  now  em- 
bodied in  S.  835.  Mr.  Teal  regards  land 
as  the  chief  resource  in  arctic  economies, 
and  has  recently  provided  me  with  a 
document  in  which  he  addresses  the 
question  of  conveying  formal  title  to  the 
Natives  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
lands  they  have  traditionally  used  and 
occupied.  Because  I  consider  Mr.  Teal's 
thoughts  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  I  £tsk  unanimous  consent 
that  his  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Some  Thoughts  on  Conveyance  of  Formal 
Title  to  Native-Owned  Lands  in  Alaska 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
delivery    of    title    to    the    lands    in    Alaska 
owned  by  the  original  or  native  citizens  will 
be  no  cause  for  fear  that  these  lands  will  be 
bundled   up   and   removed   from  Alaska,  or 
taken  to  Asia  or  some  other  continent.  They 
win    remain    in   Alaska,    utilized   and  bus- 
banded   under   the   domain   of   the  United 
States    by   their    original    owners,    unques- 
tionably American  citizens.  Their  status  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  country,  deeds  in 
owners'    bands,    will    be    indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  wide  farmlands  of  our  Mid- 
west, the  ranchlands  of  the  Southwest,  or 
the  rock  farms  of  New  England.  The  owners, 
as  American  citizens,  will  have  precisely  the 
same  responsibilities  and  obligations  to  their 
government  as  do  residents  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  government  will  have 
the  same  rights  of  eminent  domain.  Con- 
sequently, the  American  people  as  a  whole 
need  fear  no  loss  through  a  recognition  by 
Congress  of  the  Just  title  due  to  the  owners; 
In  fact,  the  status  quo  will  be  preserved,  now 
properly  validated  and  registered. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  likelihood  is  that,  in  terms  of  acreage, 

the  extent  of  the  claims  is  far  too  modest 
for  practicality.  Bare  subsistence  In  an  Alas- 
kan food-gathering  economy  required  about 
a  thousand  acres  per  person,  and  we  are  all 
aware  that  there  has  been  Inflation  during 
the  past  century.  More  than  a  fifth  of  Alaska, 
well  over  100  million  acres  is  represented  by 
coastal-tundra-mountaln  lands  which  from 
about  17,000  years  ago  to  this  very  day  are 
inhabited  only  by  the  original  owners,  the 
so-called  native  persons.  For  example,  on 
the  entire  Arctic  Slope  there  Is  only  one 
full-time  non-native  resident.  Yet  the  na- 
tives state  that  they  will  welcome  settlers 
who  come  to  live  full-time  and  vrill  do  their 
best  to  accommodate  them.  For  purposes  of 
best  utilization  title  should  be  given  for 
not  less  than  100  million  acres  (to  our  soci- 
ety at  large,  the  least  desirable  parts  of 
Alaska).  And  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
ministrative book  work,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  should  inform  the  owners  that 
they  have  been  given  credit  for  the  17,000 
years  of  "proving"  their  homesteads  and 
grazing  lands,  and  the  passing  of  fvinctlonal 
titles  from  generation  to  generation. 

•  •  •  •  • 
For  several  centuries  the  better  organized 

nations  have  proposed  a  doctrine  of  "effec- 
tive use  and  occupation"  as  the  criterion  of 
land  ownership,  and  this  has.  when  con- 
venient, been  interpreted  to  mean  agricul- 
ture use.  However,  agricultural  use,  based 
upon  particular  southern  forms  of  plants 
and  animals,  has  often  been  Inconvenient  or 
unrealistic,  and  observers  have  noted  other 
forms  of  effective  use  and  occupation.  Thxis, 
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to  rid  themselves  of  the  dlfBctilt  bvu-dens 
of  title  based  upon  agriculture,  the  wlde- 
roamlng  British  Invented  valid  claims  based 
upon  the  stamping  and  mailing  of  letters 
from  a  small  telephone  booth  set  up  on 
ghore;  when  floating  Ice  made  the  shore 
uncertain,  they  invented  the  Sector  Principle 
by  which  one  could  divide,  say,  Antarctica 
or  the  Arctic  Islands  like  a  pie  from  an 
armchair  In  London;  the  Spaniards  invented 
a  system  of  land  claims  based  upon  the 
imbedding  of  a  Cross  at  the  low  water 
mark  of  a  beach;  we  Americans  started  a 
History,  long  accustomed  to  the  retention 
of  land  ownership  by  basic  populations 
no  matter  what  the  conquest,  by  the  In- 
vention of  removing  the  population;  the 
Texan  with  his  longhorns  and  the  Wyoming 
Basque  with  his  sheep  did  their  agrlcultvjral 
validation  without  touching  the  land  with  a 
plow,  merely  turning  animals  loose,  occa- 
rionaUy,  indeed,  fighting  the  agricultural 
fence-builders,  it  is  even  questionable  that 
the  settler  In  New  Hampshire,  wander- 
ing amongst  his  giant  boulders,  was  engaged 
in  agriculture  at  all. 

Therefore,  there  cannot  be  doubt  that  the 
natives  of  Alaska,  Jealously  preserving 
through  the  mlllenla  the  lands  which 
grew  and  svistained  their  food  supplies 
and  other  needs,  (even  engaging  in  that 
most  respected  of  "proofs",  warfare  to  keep 
their  land),  fully  met,  on  both  individual 
and  tribal  bases,  the  criteria  of  that  "ef- 
fective use  and  occupation"  which  delivers 
title.  Their  "agri-culture",  perhaps  an  ex- 
treme example  of  loose-herding,  neverthe- 
less was  their  vital  concern,  and  when  Eu- 
ropean man  arrived  the  herds  were  there  in 
plenty,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  such  de- 
spoliation under  original  ownership  as  has 
occurred  during  the  past  century  of  enlight- 
enment. As  owners,  the  natives  have  been, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  good  caretakers. 
But  principally,  we  must  In  logic  and  fair- 
ness remember  that  they  have  for  genera- 
tions met  the  internationally  agreed  stand- 
ards for  land  ownership. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  historical  record  shows  that  when  we 
"purchased"  Alaska  from  Imperial  Russia  In 
1867,  we  bought  a  pig-ln-a-poke,  since  Alas- 
ka belonged,  not  to  the  Russians,  but  to 
the  native  people.  At  best,  we  bought  Rus- 
sia's claim  to  the  right  to  govern.  The  native 
owners  were  never  asked  nor  consulted  In 
any  way  about  the  purchase,  not  even  If 
Alaska  were  for  sale.  Their  basic  rights  to  the 
land,  however,  were  recognized  In  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1884,  and  subsequent  official 
documents.  But  the  written  deeds  have  yet 
to  be  delivered  although  nearly  a  century  has 
passed.  In  many  states  even  squatters'  rights 
convey  title  In  less  than  a  decade. 

•  •  •  •  • 
While  on  the  one  hand  the  Alaska  natives 

should  retain  title  to  that  one  fifth  of  Alas- 
ka, or  100  million  acres  which  they  alone 
Inhabit,  on  the  other  hand  they  plan  to  re- 
linquish four  fifths  to  the  government,  ask- 
ing a  price  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  building  the  proposed  Pipeline.  Precedents 
for  such  compensation  or  payment  exist  In 
our  history,  for  example,  in  the  purchase  of 
Manhattan  from  the  Indians  for  (26  (al- 
though a  case  there  could  be  made  out  for 
overcharge).  To  satisfy  otir  Puritan  ethic 
regarding  the  frugality  of  our  neighbors,  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  native  people,  as  those 
most  likely  to  retain  life-long  residence  In 
Alaska,  will  use  the  money  up  there  and 
to  its  best  advaintage,  some  of  it  even  go- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  those  social, 
educational,  and  vocation  institutions  so 
long  promised  by  our  government.  Neither 
the  land  nor  the  money  will  be  packed  away 
to  another  continent:  all  of  it  will  remain 
under  the  domain  of  the  United  States  and 


used  by  American  citizens.  It  will  be,  in  a 
true  sense,  a  payment  to  ourselves. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  were  we 
to  purchase  England  from  the  Irish,  eapedal- 
ly  without  informing  the  English,  that  our 
Attorney  General,  or  his  wife,  would  do  scmie 
phoning  about.  At  the  very  least  he  could 
be  expected  to  caution  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  use  restraint;  and  we  can  be 
certain  that  Individual  Englishmen  would 
retain  title  to  their  farms  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  our  concepts  of  democracy, 
liberty,  and  property  are  based  upon  their 
land  rights,  or  that  it  gives  us  a  warm  feel- 
ing to  say  that  "an  Englishman's  home  is 
his  castle". 

No  less  a  response  is  due  the  Alaskan  na- 
tives and  their  land  rights.  By  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  we  may  have  extinguished  Rus- 
sia's claim  to  the  right  to  govern;  In  no  way 
did  it  extinguish,  any  more  than  did  con- 
quests or  treaties  or  purchases  at  other  times 
in  history,  the  individual  rights  of  the  Alas- 
kan inhabitants  to  title  to  their  land.  If 
we  claim  that  it  did,  then  we  are  shaking 
our  own  foundations  most  seriously. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  attempt  to  live 
by  your  national  ideals,  which  are  essential- 
ly those  of  fair  play  between  men.  If,  as  we 
approach  our  200th  Anniversary,  a  genera- 
tion—oiirs — were  at  last  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice of  fair  play  with  our  native  fellow 
citizens.  There  Is  no  way  in  which  any- 
thing can  be  lost  by  the  swift  conveyance 
of  written  title;  everything  stays  here.  A 
feeling  of  consistency  and  a  great  deal  of 
self-respect  is  to  be  won. 


URGENT  NEED  TO  CONTROL 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  few  issues  have  captured  the 
country's  attention  more  than  the  urgent 
need  to  control  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment. TWs  issue  has  evoked  nation- 
wide concern  because  it  affects  the  im- 
mediate well-being  of  all  Americans. 
Realization  of  this  vital  truth  has  led  to 
Increasing  demands  for  responsible  po- 
Utical  action.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  has  been 
championing  the  environmental  cause 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
fight  against  pollution  long  before  it  be- 
came politically  fashionable,  and  he  has 
compiled  an  enviable  record  as  a  wise  and 
far-sighted  authority  in  this  field. 

It  was  largely  due  to  his  initiative  that 
Earth  Day  was  established  a  year  ago, 
and  that  event  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  expanded  to  Earth  Week  this  year 
by  Presidential  proclamation.  On  this 
occasion,  Senator  Nelson  addressed  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature,  summing  up  the 
achievements  of  the  environmental 
movement  and  pointing  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  threaten  its  future 
progress.  I  believe  that  the  speech  war- 
rants close  attention  and  study,  so  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  to   Joint   Bessiom   of  Wisconsin 

Legislature  bt  Senator  Qatloed  Nelson 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Lucey,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Schrelber,  Senators,  State  Repre- 


sentatives, and  friends.  Thank  you  for  the 
invitation  to  speak  here  today  for  Earth 
Week  in  Wisconsin. 

I  proposed  Earth  Week  because  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  have  an  annual  envlronmenui 
observance  for  the  representatives  of  this 
and  every  state  to  meet  to  review  environ- 
mental progress  and  to  set  goals  and  plana 
for  the  future. 

From  the  response,  It  Is  clear  that  Earth 
Week  has  been  established  nationwide,  with 
broad  support  and  participation  from  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  to  Maine. 

It  hasn't  always  been  this  way.  For  years, 
conservationists  have  been  fighting  their  bat- 
tles without  getting  serious  attention  either 
from  the  press,  the  politicians,  the  pubUc,  or 
the  polluters  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  everybody — Institutions  and 
individuals  alllie — continued  to  dismiss  Pol- 
lution as  the  price  of  Progress. 

And  with  massive  advertising  budgets,  in- 
dustry sold  the  American  public  on  the  idea 
that  free  enterprise  can  do  our  social  plan- 
ning for  us,  set  our  national  priorities,  sb^>e 
our  social  system,  even  establish  our  In- 
dividual aspirations. 

Pesticide  manufacturers  convinced  the 
farmers  that  the  panacea  for  their  needs  was 
to  dump  ever  increasing  quantities  of  pesti- 
cides on  their  crops,  even  though  the  result 
has  been  tougher  pests  and  more  pollution. 
Automobile  manufacturers  sold  an  Increas- 
ingly affluent  American  public  on  Instant 
obsolescence  and  the  idea  of  two  cars  for 
every  garage. 

Then  Government  was  i>ersuaded  to  step  In 
with  a  huge  program  to  lay  an  apparently 
endless  carpet  of  concrete  which  still  hasn't 
been  able  to  accommodate  the  rising  glut  of 
cars  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  mass  transportation  within  our  cities 
and  between  them. 

For  the  consumer  society  that  had  been 
created,  our  technology  and  immense  re- 
sources cranked  out  an  endless  stream  of  gad- 
gets, with  the  question  always  being.  Will 
It  SeU,  never  Is  It  Safe,  Is  It  Needed,  or  WIU 
It  Pollute. 

Polluters  managed  to  frighten  off  any 
serious  effort  at  control  by  calling  the  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  factories  "the  smell  of 
prosperity,"  and  threatening  to  close  down  If 
anybody  complained. 

The  result  of  this  headlong  pursuit  of  Gross 
National  Product  as  our  Holy  Grail  has  been 
environmental  destruction  we  couldn't  even 
have  conceived  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
We've  seen  the  Great  Lakes  being  methodi- 
cally degraded,  one  after  the  other,  in  one  of 
the  most  shocking  environmental  tragedies 
in  history. 

Lake  Erie,  for  many  purposes  a  dying  lake 
Lake  Michigan,  under  serious  assault; 
Green  Bay,  its  southern  end  rapidly  being 
converted  Into  another  Lake  Erie  .  .  .  Lake 
Superior,  the  largest  and  deepest,  and  as  yet, 
the  cleanest,  of  them  all,  now  threatened. 

Then  thousands  of  Inland  lakes  clogged 
and  stinking  with  algae  .  .  .  and  rivers 
packed  with  so  many  wastes  they've  some- 
times become  firetraps. 

Now  the  ocean  Itself  is  showing  the  scars 
.  .  .  with  a  twenty  square  mile  dead  sea  off 
New  Tork  City  and  raw  sewage  being  swept 
up  the  Florida  coast  In  the  Atlantic  off  Miami 
Beach. 

Huge  oil  spills  In  the  Gulf  and  in  Santa 
Barbara  .  .  .  poisoned  air  over  our  great 
metropolitan  areas  .  .  .  devastating  pollu- 
tion of  many  of  the  major  watersheds  in  the 
land  .  .  . 

DDT  in  mothers'  milk  .  .  .  poison  gas  In 

Utah  sheep  and  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  .  .  . 

Congestion  and  blight  In  every  major  city 

.  .  .  billboards  and  Utter  from  urban  slums 

to  the  deepest  wilderness  .  .  . 

Carbon  monoxide  coxints  from  auto  ex- 
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hftust  on  State  Street  In  Madlaon  soarlnk  to 
levels  comparable  to  those  in  Chicago  and 
PhUadelphla. 

In  one  way  or  the  other,  the  envlronm^tw 
crisis  exploded  everywhere,  from  Alaska 
California  to  Wisconsin  to  Maine.  , 

Then,  as  the  sound,  sight,  smell,  and  t^uch 
of  the  environmental  assault  began  to  im- 
pinge on  the  life  of  every  Individual,  p»bllc 
concern  quietly  began  to  develop  acros^  the 
country.  1 

Finally,  on  Earth  Day  last  AprU,  that  jcon- 
cern  flowered  In  a  vast,  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion involving  tens  of  millions  of  people  |rom 
grade  school  students  to  elderly  cltlzensi 

For  the  first  time,  the  Issue  of  environ- 
mental quality  became  a  part  of  the  national 
political  dialogue,  forcing  every  public  leader 
in  government,  schools,  churches,  busltiess, 
labor,  to  take  notice.  1 

Successes  began  to  flow  from  the  power  of 
this  new,  broad-based  movement      -I 

Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  setting 
a  deadline  for  ending  automobile  polli^tlon 
and  directing  new  standards  on  air  polliltlon 
sources.  | 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  was 
passed,  requiring  an  environmental  In'sjestl- 
gatlon  of  all  Federal  projects. 

The    Environmental    Education    Actl  was 
passed,   authorizing  new  aid   and   a 
priority  for  this  vital  subject. 

The  flrst  Federal  legislation  to  deal 
the  environmental  dangers  of  pesticide 
enacted. 

The  Federal  subsidy  to  the  8ST  wi 
Jected,  marking  sm  entirely  new  view 
civilization's  idea  of  progress. 

The  Corps  of  En^neers  was  fore 
Congress  to  stop  choking  off  water  to 
glades  National  Park. 

Environmental  law  firms  sprang  up 
the  country,  taking  the  "public  intere 
their  client.  Successful  suits  delayed^ the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  forced  a  review  of 
Federal  pesticide  policy,  and  founded  ^road 
new  concepts  of  environmental  rlghtj  and 
responsibility.  i 

In  short,  environmental  action  on  a  broad 
scale  had  finally  become  possible,  as  geople 
all  across  the  spectrum  of  American  life  de- 
manded that  the  right  to  a  decent  em^on- 
ment  be  adopted  as  a  fundamental  ajm  of 
this  society,  just  like  a  decent  education, 
health  care,  housing.  Jobs,  Justice.       1 

In  fact,  It  all  happened  so  fast  that  piany 
In   this    country    were    caught    unpreoared 
still  believing  the  whole  issue  was  a 
passing  fancy. 

Now  that  It  has  become  apparent  t 
vlronment  Is  one  of  the  toughest  Issu  , 
country  faces,  some  of  the  promises  of  the 
recent  past  have  suddenly  begun  to  fade. 

While  many  industrial  leaders  ln|  this 
country  have  moved  vigorously  to  shdulder 
responsibility  for  reducing  pollution,  ethers 
have  started  attacking  those  who  s«ek  a 
better  environment,  calling  them  "doomsday 
prophets",  "eco-freaks",  or  part  of  som4  kind 
of  subversive  movement.  i 

RecenUy,  the  publisher  of  LOOK  tnaga- 
zine.  Thomas  R.  Shepard,  Jr.,  blasted]  away 
at  what  he  described  as  "the  Disaster  liobby" 
In  a  Wisconsin  si>eech.  I 

Presumably  out  in  front  as  a  speaWer  for 
some  of  his  advertisers,  the  publisher  at- 
tacked everybody  from  opponents  of  'Indis- 
criminate pesticide  use  to  the  advocajtes  of 
automobile  seat  belt  installation  and  jtruth- 
in-packaglng. 

Mr.  Shepard  leveUed  the  favorite  charge  in 
the  current  smear  campaign:  You're  afttack- 
Ing  the  free  enterprise  system.  ' 

What  the  allegation  really  means  ls.|  "Olve 
us  the  profit  and  you  take  the  poUutldn." 

Then  In  a  speech  a  few  weeks  agojOen 
eral      Motors    Chairman    John    M.    IRoche 
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launched  a  wild,  swinging  attack  on  corpor- 
ate critics  Including  environmentalists,  mak- 
ing the  Incredible  charge  that  these  critics 
are  assaulting  America's  reputation,  creating 
an  unfairly  negative  image  of  American 
corporations,  and  threatening  the  entire 
system  of  private  business. 

These  are  strong  words  coming  from  the 
head  of  the  company  which,  with  the  other 
XJS.  automakers,  was  charged  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  engaging  for  15  years  In  a  con- 
spiracy not  to  compete  in  the  development  of 
pollution  control  devices  for  the  automobile. 
The  automakers  finally  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  government  to  refrain 
from  such  collusion  In  the  future — mean- 
while, suits  filed  on  the  same  basis  by  a  total 
of  28  states  are  stlU  pending. 

If  the  automakers  had  been  working  all 
that  time— from  1953  to  1968— to  develop 
pollution  controls,  we'd  have  a  clean  internal 
combustion  engine  by  now. 

This  has  not  been  the  kind  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility we  should  expect  from  the  na- 
tion's biggest  company. 

In  the  most  dramatic  example  of  all  of 
the  new  special  interest  assault,  when  It 
became  appsirent  In  December  that  the  SST 
could  go  down  to  final  defeat,  the  plane's 
supporters  pulled  together  a  massive  coali- 
tion backed  by  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of 
dollars. 

In  the  effort  to  intimidate  Congress  and 
the  American  consumer  Into  another  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  a  new  technology 
vrtth  global  environmental  dangers,  conser- 
vationists were  labelled  "extremists"  and 
their  concerns  dismissed  as  "anti-progress." 
When  the  President  sent  his  modest,  but 
sound  environmental  package  to  Congress, 
200  U.S.  Industrialists,  Including  some  of  the 
nation's  largest  polluters,  went  to  the  White 
House  two  days  later  to  express  their  deep 
concern. 

And  In  recent  Congressional  testimony, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
threw  their  weight  against  standards  that 
would  require  sound,  effective  pollution  con- 
trols everywhere  In  the  nation. 

The  crucial  fact  that  the  antl-conservatlon 
lobby  Insists  on  Ignoring — and  wants  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  ignore  too — is  that  the 
cost  to  this  country  of  the  current  pollution 
is  massively  greater  than  the  cost  of  actually 
cleaning  It  up. 

Every  one  of  us  has  actually  been  paying 
a  huge  annual  tax  In  the  form  of  costs  for 
pollution  damages,  and  the  dirtier  the  en- 
vironment gets,  the  larger  the  bill  becomes. 
Under  the  false  economy  of  the  pollution 
status  quo,  dirty  air  does  $13  to  $15  billion  In 
property  damage  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually. Yet  for  $7.5  billion,  or  about  half 
the  damage  cost,  some  80  percent  of  the 
problem  could  be  eliminated. 

Or  If  air  pollution  levels  in  major  urban 
areas  were  reduced  by  50  percent,  the  na- 
tion would  save  more  than  $2  billion  In 
health  bills  alone,  according  to  a  recent 
study. 

Water  pollution  does  an  estimated  $12  bil- 
lion In  property  damage  each  year  .  .  .  plus 
the  Immeasurable  loss  of  a  Lake  Erie;  or  of 
a  beautiful,  productive  wetland;  or  of  an 
estuarlne  area,  or  of  life  and  productivity 
in  the  ocean  Itself. 

Solid  waste  .  .  .  the  mounting  litter  and 
garbage  of  our  consumer  society  .  .  .  levies 
additional  billion  dollar  damage  costs. 

Strip  mining  Is  destroying  the  economic 
future  of  entire  regions  in  the  name  of  the 
easiest,  cheapest  way  out  of  meeting  our  re- 
source demands. 

And  while  Indiscriminate  pesticide  use 
continues  to  pose  ever  greater  worldwide  en- 
vironmental hazards,  farmers  using  other 
pest  control  alternatives  are  saving  money 
while  producing  better  quality  crops. 


All  told,  no  one  has  ever  successfully  tried 
to  estimate  the  total  environmental  damage 
bill  we  pay  each  year  In  ruined  health  and 
property,  spoiled  recreation,  devastated  re- 
sources, and  diminished  quality  of  life  for 
alL 

To  simi  up,  this  flrst  Earth  Week  we  find 
the  environmental  movement  at  a  vital  cross- 
roads. 

Either  It  will  founder  on  Indxistry  scare 
tactics  designed  to  defend  what  many  have 
considered  their  right  pollute. 

Or  It  win  reject  the  present  attack  and 
marshal  the  massive  cooperative  effort  neces- 
sary to  confront  the  fundamental  problems 
posed  by  the  environmental  crisis. 

Either  we  wUl  let  the  old  arguments  and 
myths  prevail,  the  old  refrains  by  those  who 
would  preserve  the  frontier  day  attitudes 
that  have  polluted  our  air  and  water  and 
scarred  our  land  from  coast  to  coast. 

Or  we  will  recognize  and  establish  pollu- 
tion control  and  In  the  near  future  the 
recycling  of  all  wastes  as  good  business  lor 
shareholders  and  the  public  alike. 

To  achieve  a  decent  environment,  the  new 
standards  must  be  tougher  than  ever  be- 
fore ...  for  everybody. 

From  now  on,  the  environmental  commit- 
ment of  poUtlclans  and  Industry  will  be 
measured  not  by  their  Promises  but  by  their 
Performance. 

Never  again  will  there  be  another  major 
campaign  like  the  one  in  1968  where  aU 
the  Presidential  candidates  Ignored  the  en- 
vironmental Issue.  The  environmentally-con- 
cerned American  public  Is  approaching  the 
point  where  It  will  defeat  the  candidate  who 
Impedes  environmental  progress  and  will 
boycott  any  foot-dragging  industrialist. 

Our  new  goal  Is  not  No  Technology,  but 
New  Technology  designed  to  find  ways  of 
making  all  "wastes"  valuable  resources  out 
of  place  that  are  circulated  back  Into  the 
economy  Instead  of  landing  In  the  river  or 
the  sea. 

Our  goal  Is  New  Jobs  and  New  Industry 
In  environmental  technology:  In  designing 
and  building  mass  transporUtion;  in  re- 
storing our  urban  areas  and  building  new 
towns. 

Our  goal  is  a  new  measure  of  American 
progress,  whose  Index  is  Gross  National  Qual- 
ity, not  Just  Gross  National  Product. 

The  cost  of  achieving  a  clean  environment 
will  be  substantial  ...  the  cost  of  not 
acting  will  be  greater  than  we  have  evM 
Imagined. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  an 
article  from  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register 
on  Earth  Day  last  year:  ".  .  .  Granted  that 
Ideas  and  Institutions  long  established  are 
not  easily  changed:  yet  today  Is  the  first  day 
of  the  rest  of  our  Ufe  on  this  planet.  We  wlU 
begin  anew." 

This  Is  as  appropriate  today  as  It  was  last 
April  22nd.  We  have  only  Just  begun.  We 
have  the  means,  but  only  If  we  have  the  wlU. 
And  let  me  add  that  with  the  excellent 
and  far-reaching  package  he  has  presented 
here  today.  Governor  Lucey  has  taken  a  giant 
step  forward  In  the  effort  to  restore  and 
protect  the  Wisconsin  environment.  These 
proposals  refiect  the  Governor's  Initiative, 
creativity,  and  determination  to  meet  the 
environmental  challenge  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 
Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  devoted 
to  alternatives  to  the  present  oil  Import 
quota  program  which  is  costing  the 
American  economy  over  $5  billion  a  year. 
President  Nixon's  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control  recommended  a 
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shift  to  tarifiEs  as  a  means  of  controlling 
imports.  Others,  including  General  Lin- 
coln the  head  of  President  Nixon's  OU 
Policy  Committee,  have  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  develop  the  technology  to 
produce  oU  from  oU  shale  or  from  coal 
economically. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing jjtematives  that  1  have  seen  is  the 
development  of  national  petroleum  re- 
serves that  would  enable  us  to  counter 
any  threats  to  interrupt  our  supply  of  oil. 
It  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  means 
of  protecting  our  national  security. 

Professors  Mead  and  Sorensen  have 
written  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  con- 
cept which  is  to  be  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin's  August  1971  issue 
of  Land  Economics.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  National    Defense    Petroleum    Reserve 
Alternative  to  Oil  Import  Quotas" 
(By  Walter  J.  Mead*  and  PhUip  E. 
Sorensen*  •) 
The  net  social  cost  to  the  nation  of  the  oil 
import  quota  system  Is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween one  and  four  bUUon  dollars  annually. 
Quotas  were   originally   Instituted  and   now 
wholly  Justified  on  national  security  grounds. 
But    an    alternative    program    is    available 
which  offers  both  a  known  present  degree  of 
national  security  at  lower  cost  and  a  higher 
decree  of  long-run  national  security.  This  pa- 
per presents   the   case   for   that   alternative 
program. 

OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

During  World  War  H  the  United  States 
shifted  from  a  net  oil  exporting  country 
status  to  a  net  Importer  status.  In  the  post- 
war periods.  Imports  expanded  rapidly  such 
that  m  1957  crude  oU  Imports  amounted  to 
11 6  per  cent  of  domestic  demand.  Faced  with 
Increasing  foreign  competition,  the  domestic 
oU  industry.  Joined  by  the  coal  Industry,  per- 
suaded the  federal  government  to  Institute  a 
program  of  voluntary  restrictions  on  crude 
oU  imports  In  1957.  The  voluntary  program 
proved  to  be  Ineffective  and  on  March  10. 
1959.  President  Elsenhower,  by  proclamation. 
ordered  mandatory  Import  quotas. 

The  President  stated  that  "the  basis  of 
the  new  program,  Uke  that  for  the  voluntary 
program,  is  the  certified  requirements  of  our 
national  security  which  make  It  necessary 
that  we  preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible a  vigorous,  healthy  petroleum  industry 
in  the  United  States."  The  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1955  provided  that  "when- 
ever the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
ODM)  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  article 
Is  being  Imported  Into  the  United  States  In 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  Impair  the 
national  security,  he  shall  so  advise  the 
President,"  and  that  the  President  "shall 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
adjust  the  Imports  of  such  article  to  a  level 
that  will  not  threaten  to  Impair  the  national 
security."  On  April  23,  1957,  ana  tigaln  on 
February  27,  1959,  directors  of  ODM  certified 
to  the  President  that  "Crude  oil  and  the 
principal  crude  oil  derivatives  and  products 
were  being  Imported  In  such  quantities  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security."  Neither  the 
certifications  nor  any  studies  submitted 
prior  to  the  certifications  provided  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  oil-Import  national- 
security  relationship.  There  was  no  estimate 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


of  the  economic  cost  of  oU  Import  restriction 
and  there  was  no  estimate  of  alternative 
means  ol  satisfying  a  national  security  re- 
quirement. 

A  major  motive  of  the  oU   Industry  in 
pressing  for  Import  quotas,  as  for  any  In- 
dustry asking  for  a  restriction  In  competi- 
tion, was  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  Its 
domestic  product.  The  Import  quota  system 
limits  Imports  Into  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion Districts  I  to  IV  (the  area  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains)  to  12.2  per  cent  of  esti- 
mated domestic  production  in  these  districts. 
Imports  Into  District  V  (the  area  west  of  the 
Rocky    Mountains    Including    Hawaii    and 
Alaska)  are  Umlted  to  the  difference  between 
(1)  the  sum  of  District  V  domestic  produc- 
tion, shipments  from  Districts  I-IV  Into  Dis- 
trict V,  and  overland  Imports  from  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  (2)   total  demand  (at  the 
desired  price)  in  that  District  as  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Given  this  limita- 
tion on  foreign  supply,  the  price  of  crude  oil 
in  the  United  States  has  Increased  and  the 
gap  betvreen  United  States  crude  prices  and 
world  prices  of  crude  oil  has  widened  until 
1970.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control  concluded  that  Middle  Eastern  crude 
oil  could  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
at  a  free  trade  cost  of  $2.14  per  barrel.  Add- 
ing the  existing  tariff  of  10  >4  cents  per  barrel 
the  delivered  price  In  the  absence  of  quotas 
woiUd  be  about  $2.25  per  barrel.  The  East 
Coast  delivered  price  of  domestic  crude  was 
estimated  at  $8.89  per  barrel.  Thus  the  East 
Coast  premium  due  to  oU  import  quotas  was 
about  $1.65  per  barrel.'  Market  place  support 
for  this  conclusion  is  offered  in  the  fact  that 
Import    quota    tickets    distributed    free    of 
charge  to  domestic  refiners  in  1969  traded  at 
about  $1.50  per  barrel.' 

The  Import  quota  system  faUs  In  several 
respects  as  a  solution  to  the  national  security 
problem.  Given  Import  restrictions,  domestic 
prices  of  crude  oil  and  finished  petroleum 
products  rise  above  their  free  market  levels. 
Thus  (a)  an  economic  efficiency  problem  Is 
created.  High  domestic  crude  oil  prices  lead 
producers  to  develop  submarglnal  fields  and 
continue  to  produce  from  Inefficient  wells. 
Resources  are  mlsallocated  and  in  the  process 
the  nation's  security  is  damaged,  (b)  Restric- 
tions on  Imports  force  the  United  States  to 
accelerate  the  rate  at  which  it  depletes  its  do- 
mestic reserves.  Since  oil  is  a  non-renewable 
resource,  future  security  is  sacrificed  In  order 
to  obtain  present  security,  (c)  Industries 
such  as  the  pretrochemlcal  industry  which 
use  oil  as  a  feed  stock  In  producing  products 
sold  on  world  markets  are  placed  In  a  non- 
competitive position.  These  Industries  thus 
have  an  incentive  to  establish  plants  abroad. 

(d)  The  question  of  distributive  equity  arises. 
Consumers  must  pay  higher  prices  for  refined 
products  while  owners  of  crude  oil  resources 
receive  wlndfaU  gains.  The  cost  of  whatever 
degree  of  national  security  we  purchase 
through  quotas  Is  In  no  sense  eqxiaUy  shared. 

(e)  Finally,  Import  quotas  are  not  an  effec- 
tive method  for  securing  a  specific  level  of 
national  security  since  there  Is  no  necessary 
relationship  between  the  quota,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  volume  of  reserve  productive  capacity 
on  the  other.  In  view  of  these  problems  we 
should  Inquire — Is  there  a  better  way  to  meet 
our  national  security  requirements? 


THE    national    DEFENSE   PFTROLEUM    RESERVE 
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The  most  attractive  alternative  method  of 
providing  a  reliable  future  petroleum  supply 
for  security  purposes  appears  to  be  a  shut-in 
domestic  petroleum  reserve.  McDonald  has 
suggested  that  the  Federal  Government  "pur- 
chase whoUy  or  partially  developed  petroleum 
reservoirs  and  set  them  aside  as  a  reserve  to 
be  dravra  upon  In  the  event  of  emergency." » 
This  "explicit  national  defense  reserve"  would 


utUlze  the  lowest  cost  method  of  oU  storage. 
Its  in-sltu  natural  state.  Where  entire  reser- 
voirs are  dedicated  to  a  national  defense  re- 
serve and  properly  maintained,  there  Is  no 
loss  through  oU  migration,  evaporation,  or 
deterioration.    That    quantity   of    petroleum 
estimated  to  be  needed  for  future  emergency 
supply  may  be  provided  by  reservoir  acquisi- 
tion. If  the  need  for  reserves  increases,  addi- 
tional reservoir  purchases  can  be  made.  Geo- 
graphical needs  for  reserve  capacity  may  be 
provided   by   appropriately   located   acquisi- 
tions and  by  pipeline  construction.  The  pres- 
ent Import  quota  system.  In  contrast,  Is  hap- 
hazard. In  various  ways,  both  domestic  and 
foreign  exploration  and  production  are  heav- 
ily subsidized,  but  no  provision  Is  made  for 
an  explicit  reserve  capacity.  K  excess  capac- 
ity is  equal  to  national  defense  needs.  It  Is 
purely  a  chance  event. 

The  Record  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  — 
There  Is  a  llttie  known  but  highly  signifi- 
cant history  of  mUltary  petroleum  reserves 
in  the  United  States.  In  1909,  President  Taft, 
by    executive    order,    temporarily    withdrew 
from  the  public  domain  38,073  acres  of  po- 
tential oU  land  located  In  the  Elk  Hills  field 
southwest  of  Bakersfleld,  California,  an  area 
later  designated  as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No    1    Subsequent  additions  to  this  Reserve 
have  increased  the  totel  acreage  to  46,095 
acres,  of  which  81  per  cent  (79  per  cent  of 
the  known  oU)  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  remaining  19  per  cent  Is  owned 
by  Standard  Oil  Company  of  CalifornU.*  In 
June,  1944,  the  Federal  Government  entered 
into  a  "Unit  Plan  Contract"  with  Standard 
which  gave  to  the  Navy  "full  and  absolute 
power  to  determine  from  time  to  time  the 
rate  of  prospecting  and  development  on,  and 
the  quantity  and  rate  of  production  from, 
the  Reserve."  including  the  right  to  "shut  In 
wells  on  the  Reserve  if  It  so  desires."  • 

Estimates  provided  by  the  Navy  indicate 
that  the  Elk  Hills  Petroleum  Reserve  as  pres- 
cntiy  developed  contains  1,363,435,000  barrels 
of  recoverable  oil  (utilizing  known  primary 
recovery  methods) ,  plus  1.8  trUUon  cubic  feet 
of  gas  This  oil  reserve  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  current  annual 
United  States  crude  oU  consumption.  The 
current  rated  efficient  productive  capacity 
of  the  Elk  HlUs  Reserve  is  160.000  barrels  per 
day  (58.4  million  barrels  per  year)  available 
on  a  60-day  notice  basis.  The  Navy  has  also 
estimated  that  with  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  capital  Investments,  the  60-day 
emergency  productivity  of  this  Reserve  could 
be  efficlenUy  increased  to  350,000  barrels  per 
day  (127.75  million  barrels  per  year)  which 
would  approximately  equal  current  foreign 
imports  into  the  West  Coast,  not  counting 
imports  from  Canada.  Initial  output  levels 
may  be  increased  further  with  additional  de- 
velopment Investments. 

Reserves  in  the  Elk  HiUs  field  are  currently 
known  to  be  in  three  different  zones.  The 
largest  is  the  Stevens  zone,  estimated  by  the 
Navy  to  contain  854.15  million  barrels*  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  presenUy  known  Elk 
Hills  Reserve.  This  zone  is  partially  developed 
by  236  weUs.  All  but  one  of  these  Is  in  com- 
plete shut-in  status  but  fully  producible  on 
a  60-day  notice.  The  single  exception  Is  pro- 
ducing from  a  different  Stevens  zone  field 
inside  the  Elk  Hills  Unit  and  Is  operating 
only  to  protect  the  Reserve  from  an  adjacent 
weU  operated  by  Atlantic-Rlchfield  Company. 
This  single  weU  Is  currentiy  producing  at  a 
rate  of  only  20  barrels  per  day.  In  addition, 
outside  of  the  Elk  HUls  Unit  several  operators 
are  producing  on  private  land  from  Stevens 
zone  oU.  This  has  forced  the  Navy  to  produce 
approximately  one  million  barrels  per  year 
from  adjacent  Reserve  lands. 

The  Shallow  zone  In  the  Elk  Hills  Re- 
serve had  Its  static  equilibrium  disturbed  by 
early  and  wartime  production  and  Is  subject 
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to  water  encroachment  and  possible  mli  Ra- 
tion to  privately  owned  properties  out  ilde 
of  the  Reserve  unit.  In  order  to  protect  Its 
reserve  the  Navy  la  producing  approxlma  :ely 
one  million  barrels  of  oil  per  year  from  ';tus 
zone  to  evaluate  equipment,  monitor  rejer- 
volr  performance  and  prevent  water  len- 
croachment.  This  amounts  to  0.3  per  cenjt  of 
the  estimated  reserves  In  this  zone.  Plnilly, 
some  production  is  talcing  place  from  ithe 
least  developed  and  the  smallest  of  the  tliree 
zones,  the  Cameros.  Annual  production  iur- 
rently  amounts  to  about  0.4  per  cent  ol  Its 
estimated  reserve.  J 

In  addition  to  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve,  there 
are  three  other  designated  naval  petrolfum 
reserves.  Oil  was  discovered  In  the  Bi^ena 
VUta  Hills  area.  Immediately  south  oflthe 
Elk  Hills  Reserve  In  1910.  In  1912,  President 
Taft  set  aside  30.181  acres  as  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  2.  However.  63  per  cent  of 
this  acreage  was  already  subject  to  prl  rate 
claims,  and  thiis  only  37  per  cent  of  NPR  No. 
2  Is  In  government  ownership.  Unlike  Elk 
Hills,  this  Reserve  Is  not  covered  by  a  unit 
operating  agreement.  Consequently,  private 
owners  are  producing  oil  from  this  field  ( in  a 
commercial  basis  and  the  Navy,  In  o-der 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  In  the  Res<  rve. 
has  been  forced  to  lease  Its  mineral  Intel  ests 
for  commercial  production.  Thus,  NPR  ^o.  2 
is  not  a  true  national  defense  petroliium 
reserve  but  Is,  rather.  In  the  same  defisnse 
status  as  an  existing  productive  oil  field  in 
private  ownership.  As  of  January  1,  1969, 
NPR  No.  2  had  estimated  reserves  (Ifavy 
owned)  amounting  to  23,054,200  barrels  of 
oU,  and  Its  current  annual  production,  2.6 
million  barrels,  is  approximately  11  per  :ent 
of  Its  remaining  reserves.  It  has  no  additional 
standby  capacity. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  3  Is  mor^  re- 
nowned for  its  scandalous  history  than  jas  a 
petroleum  reserve.  By  executive  order,  F  res- 
ident Wilson  designated  the  Teapot  Dome 
area  in  Wyoming  as  a  naval  petroleum  reaerve 
In  1915.  In  1921  President  Harding  transfored 
administration  of  the  petroleum  reserves 
from  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  thej  In- 
terior. In  1932  the  Teapot  Dome  Reservei  was 
leased  to  the  Mammoth  OU  Company 
formed  by  Harry  F.  Sinclair,  while  Elk  pills 
reserves  were  leased  to  th.e  Pan-American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Company,  o^ned 
by  Edward  L.  Doheny.  The  U.S.  Supteme 
Court  determined  that  the  lease  arrafige- 
ments  were  products  of  "conspiracy,  corrup- 
tion and  fraud"  and  ordered  the  lanc^  to 
be  returned  to  the  Navy  in  1927.  Following 
the  Supreme  Court  Judgment,  the  Tefepot 
Dome  Reserve  was  shut-in  until  195^.  In 
1949  and  1959,  oil  was  discovered  on  private 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Reserve  and  the  Kavy 
was  subsequently  forced  to  withdraw  oil  from 
the  Reserve  In  order  to  avoid  a  drainage  loss. 
In  1968  production  from  NPR  No.  3  amounted 
to  313,000  barrels.  Estimated  reserves  sre  a 
relatively  modest  50  million  barrels.  Tbus, 
protective  production  is  running  at  a  rap  of 
0.6  per  cent  per  year. 


TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  NET  BEFOR  :-TAX  INCOME,  DISCOUNTED  TO  OBTAIN  A  PRESENT  VALUE  FOR  THE  ELK  HILLS  NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 


Year: 
1.. 
2.. 
3- 
4.. 
5-. 
«.. 
7.. 
«.. 
9.. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
U. 
14. 
15. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Since  oU  is  a  migratory  common  property 
resource,  commercial  production  from  ad- 
jacent private  lands  drawing  on  the  same 
oU  reservoir  has  forced  the  Navy  to  engage  in 
matching  commercial  production  from  the 
above  three  Reserves  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  ownerstilp.  This  production  Is  con- 
trary to  national  defense  reserve  objectives. 
The  obvious  solution  Is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  adjoining  private  inter- 
ests that  tap  reservoirs  which  are  part  of  the 
Reserves.  To  date,  funds  have  not  been  made 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Naval  Petroleimi  Reserve  No.  4  was  estab- 
lished in  Alaska  by  President  Harding  by  an 
ExecuUve  Order  signed  In  1923.  This  Re- 
serve encompasses  23,680,000  acres  which  Is 
more  than  500  times  as  large  as  Elk  Hills  In 
terms  of  geographical  area.  It  Is  located  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  directly  west  of  the 
major  Prudhoe  Bay  discoveries.  Although 
three  oil  fields  have  been  discovered  and  gas 
is  currently  being  produced,  the  total  Reserve 
has  not  been  adequately  evaluated.  A  drilling 
program  carried  on  between  1944  and  1953 
was  limited  to  the  relatively  shallow  Cre- 
taceous zones,  while  the  deeper  zones  in 
which  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  has  been  found  have 
not  yet  been  explored.  Estimates  concern- 
ing the  recoverable  reserves  from  NPR  No.  4 
have  varied  from  4  to  25  billion  barrels.^ 

For  NPR  No.  4  to  qualify  as  a  ready  re- 
serve, standby  delivery  capacity  must  be 
made  available.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  estimated  that  a  3  million 
barrel  per  day  standby  capacity  would  re- 
quire a  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope  to 
Valdez,  Alaska  having  an  initial  cost  of  $1.9 
billion.  Furthermore,  in  order  for  this  reserve 
capacity  to  be  of  maximum  military  use,  oil 
should  be  delivered  by  pipeline  to  the  Chi- 
cago area.  This  Involves  an  additional,  but 
not  estimated,  cost.  Annual  maintenance  cost 
for  the  pipeline  only  is  assumed  by  the  Task 
Force  to  amount  to  $20  million  per  year.  The 
high  cost  of  Idle  capacity  under  Arctic  con- 
ditions may  be  offset  by  some  potential  ad- 
vantages In  terms  of  reserve  size  and  absence 
of  private  claims  within  the  Reserve. 

The  Opportunity  Cost  of  a  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. The  merits  of  the  explicit  National 
Defense  Petroleum  Reserve  proposal  must  be 
Judged,  first,  on  the  basis  of  its  net  social 
cost  relative  to  alternative  methods,  and 
second,  by  comparison  of  the  physical  effec- 
tiveness of  the  proposed  and  alternative 
methods  of  supplying  oil  in  emergencies. 

The  social  cost  of  the  profxssed  alternative 
Is  the  cost  of  foregone  opportunities,  plus 
the  cost  of  standby  equipment  maintenance 
and  of  standby  pipeline  capacity.  By  holding 
othervrtse  productive  reserves  Idle,  we  forego 
the  right  to  produce  oil  on  an  economic 
liquidation  basis.  The  foregone  opportunity 
Involves  an  interest  cost  on  the  immobilized 
capital.  This  cost  will  be  estimated  by  calcu- 
lating the  market  price  for  a  developed  pe- 
troleum reservoir  such  as  EHk  Hills,  and  then 
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imputing  an  interest  cost  to  the  immobilized 
capital  In  order  to  obtain  an  annual  capital 
cost.  We  will  then  add  the  estimated  cost 
of  continuing  maintenance  for  a  shut-in  re- 
serve held  in  standby  status.  We  must  Iden- 
tify the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  all  of 
the  necessary  equipment  for  an  operating  oil 
field,  even  though  the  field  in  fact  is  shut-in. 
Finally,  we  will  add  the  estimated  annual 
capital  and  maintenance  cost  for  standby 
pipeline  capacity  which  must  be  available  to 
connect  the  reserve  field  with  a  pl{>eline  grid. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  costs  outlined 
above,  we  will  use  the  Elk  Hills  I^etroleiun 
Reserve  as  a  case  study.  Elk  Hills  Is  currently 
the  most  fully  shut-in  of  the  nation's  devel- 
oped oil  fields.  Fhirther,  there  is  an  adequate 
cost  history  of  shut-in  field  management  at 
Elk  Hills  that  may  be  dravra  upon.  In  order 
to  estimate  the  Important  capital  costs,  we 
will  determine  the  price  that  a  willing  buyer 
would  pay  to  a  willing  seller  to  acquire  an 
entire  oil  field  such  as  Elk  Hills.  We  assume 
that  this  figure  will  be  representative  of  the 
per-unit  capital  cost  of  meeting  any  defined 
level  of  national  security  needs  by  means  of 
reserve  expansion. 

The  present  value  of  a  delineated  petro- 
leum reserve  in  Its  future  wellhead  value, 
minus  both  the  additional  capital  costs  nec- 
essary to  recover  the  oil  and  the  lifting 
costs,  all  discount  to  the  present.  The  Elk 
Hills  Reserve  is  estimated  to  contain  1,363,- 
435,000  barrels  of  oil.  Assuming  an  orderly 
rate  of  commercial  production  at  a  stable 
dally  output  for  five  years,  followed  by  a 
logarithmic  declining  output  thereafter  for 
a  total  43-year  depletion  period,  the  initial 
level  of  production  amounts  to  127,750,000 
barrels  per  year.  The  annual  output  based 
on  this  production  schedule  Is  shown  In 
Table  1.  Using  early  1970  oil  pricee,  the  well- 
head value  of  Elk  Hills  oil  was  $3.00  per 
barrel."  The  cost  of  lifting  the  oil  would  be 
low  during  the  early  period  of  production 
and  would  rise  steadily  thereafter  as  field 
pressure  Is  reduced.  We  have  accepted  Navy 
estimates  that  the  Initial  lifting  cost  would 
amount  to  25  cents  per  barrel  and  wovUd  in- 
crease logarithmically  thereafter  until  the 
43rd  year  when  the  lifting  cost  would  equal 
the  value  of  the  oil.  At  this  point  produc- 
tion would  cease. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Navy  has  estimated 
that  an  additional  $100  million  of  Invest- 
ment is  necessary  for  full  field  development 
of  the  two  cxirrently  known  major  reservoirs 
of  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve.  We  have  assumed 
an  additional  $20  million  capital  investment 
for  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  production. 

Table  I  shows  estimated  net  income  from 
commercial  operation  of  the  Elk  Hills  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  by  year,  through  the  produc- 
tive life  of  the  field.  In  order  to  compute 
the  present  value  of  expected  f  uttire  net  In- 
come we  need  a  discount  rate  which  a  repre- 
sentative oil  company  would  use  to  capitalize 
income  from  an  oil  field.  The  present  value 
thus  obtained  would  approximate  the  price 
a  willing  buyer  would  pay  to  a  willing  seller 
for  an  oil  property  such  as  Elk  Hills. 
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Value  at   $3.00/ 
Production  bbl.  for  oil,  plus 
(thousand  bar-  gasat4U/bbl.  of     Lifting    cost 
relsotoll)  oil=$3.41i         per  barrel 


Additional     Before-tax  net    Present  value 

Total    lifting     capital    cost     income  (value    at  18  percent 

cost         (millions)  less  costs)  discount 


127,750  »435,627,500  JO.  25  $31,937,500                   $20  $383,690,000  $325,158,000 

127,750  435,627,500  .25  31,937,500                     20  383,690,000  275,558,484 

127,750  435,627,500  .25  31,937,500                     20  383,690.000  233,525,245 

127,750  435,627,500  .25  31,937,500                     20  383,690,000  197,899,628 

127,750  435,627,500  .25  31,937,500                     20  383,690,000  167,710,899 

117,205  399,699,050  .27  31,645,350 368,023,700  136,327,019 

98,277  335,124,570  .29  28,500,330 306,624,240  96,255,481 

88,405  301,461,050  .31  27,405,550 274,055,500  72,906,980 

69,096  235,617.360  .33  22.801.680 212,815,680  47,979,295 

57,937  197,565,170  .35  20,277,950 177,287,220  33,872,496 

48,581  165,661,210  .38  18,460,780 147,200,430  23,833,222 

40,735  138,906,350  .41  16,701,350 122,205,000  16.768,000 

34,156  116,471,960  .44  15,028,640 101,443,320  U.795,K9 

28,640  97,662.400  .47  13,460,800 84,201,600  8.297,226 

24,015  81,891,150  .50  12,007,500 69,883,650  5,835,984 


Value  at  $3.00/ 
Production  bbl.  for  oil,  plus 
(thousand  bar-  gasat4le/bbLof     Lifting    cost 
rels  of  oil)  oil-$3.41 1        per  barrel 


Total 


lifting 
cost 


Additional 

capital    cost 

(millions) 


Before-tax  net 

income  (value 

less  cosb) 


Present  value 

at  18  percent 

discount 


,,                                                              20,136 

}5 : '.'.'.'.'.'.v. 16,884 

}f"^^^^^^" vv::::::;:::;::;;::;:  n,^ 

5? 8,346 

J* 6,998 

g 5,868 

f. r'.iir.ir.iir.ir.iiii"i"ii.i.  4,920 

ii 4,126 

g 3,459 

S 2,901 

il 2,432 

a 2,039 

t?- 1,434 

l\ .".■ 1,202 

I? 1,008 

H :::::::;::::::::::::: 845 

z ::::.:::. ?(» 

» - 594 

36 *                                 *  ^gg 

3^ ii;ir"""iiiiri  418 

2 :""::::;:::::::::.:.: 350 

S ::::::. 294 

1? ::::.: 246 

2 :::: 207 

4Z • 34 

43 tZ_ 

Total 1»9«5 


$68,663,760 

$Q.53 

57,574,440 

.57 

48, 275, 370 

.61 

40, 476, 790 

.65 

33,939,730 

.70 

28,459,860 

.75 

23,863,180 

.81 

20,  009, 880 

.86 

16,777,200 

.92 

14,069,660 

.99 

11,795,190 

1.06 

9,892,410 

1.14 

8,293,120 

1.22 

6,952,990 

1.30 

5,831,100 

1.40 

4,889,940 

1.50 

4,098,820 

1.60 

3,437,280 

1.71 

2,881,450 

1.83 

2,417,690 

1.96 

2,025,540 

2.11 

1,698,180 

2.26 

1,425,380 

2.40 

1, 193, 500 

2.60 

1,002,540 

2.78 

838,860 

2.98 

705,870 

3.10 

115,940 

3.41 

4.669.773.350 

$10,672,080 $57,991,680 

9,623,880 47,950,560 

8,635,770 39,639,600 

7,715,500 32,761,200 

6,967,100 26,972,630 

6,259,500 22,200,360 

5, 668, 380 18, 194, 800 

5,046,480 14,963,400 

4,526,400 12,250,800 

4,084,740 9,984,920 

3,666,540 8,128,650 

3,307,140 6,585,270 

2,967,040 5,326,080 

2,650,700 4,302,290 

2,394,000 3,437,100 

2,151,000 2,738,940 

1,923,200 2,175,620 

1,723,680 1,713,600 

1,546,350 1,335,100 

1,389,640 1,028,050 

1,253,340 772.200 

1,125,480 572,700 

1,003,200 422,180 

910,000 283,500 

817,320 185,220 

733,080 105,780 

641,700 64,170 

115,940 0 

465,496,610                  100  4,104,276,740    1,667.343,242 


$4, 104,  071 

2,875,59b 

2,014,881 

1,411,025 

984,501 

686,657 

476,886 

332,337 

230,560 

159,259 

109,899 

75,467 

51,716 

35,408 

23,956 

16, 187 

10,878 

7,266 

4,793 

3,125 

1,992 

1,248 

781 

US 

250 

120 

61 
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is  valued  at  3W/MCF  at  Elk  Hillr.  The  reserve  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  1,363  cu.  ft  of  recoverable  gas  per  barrel  of  oil.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  associated  gas  is  4W/barrel  of  oil. 


■  Gas 

We  have  used  an  18-per  cent  rate  to  dis- 
count before-tax  net  Income.  Given  the 
existence  of  the  depletion  allowance  and 
other  tax  arrangements  favorable  to  oil  pro- 
duction, oil  industry  taxes  are  minimal.  In 
1968,  the  twenty-one  largest  United  States 
oil  companies  had  an  average  effective  fed- 
eral Income  tax  rate  of  7.7  per  cent.*  From 
1962  through  1968  this  average  tax  rate 
varied  from  a  low  of  4.0  per  cent  to  a  high 
of  83  per  cent.  Accordingly,  an  18-per  cent 
before-tax  rate  of  return  in  the  oil  industry  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  16.6  per  cent 
after  taxes.  Given  the  degree  of  risk  Involved 
In  estimating  oil  reserves,  together  with  un- 
certain future  events  (including  tax  legis- 
lation), an  18  per  cent  discount  rate  for 
before-tax  Income  appears  reasonable." 

We  conclude  that  the  present  value  of  the 
Elk  Hills  Reserve  Is  $1,667  million.  The  social 
cost  of  this  Immobilized  capital  is  the  an- 
nual interest  cost.  Utilizing  a  six  per  cent 
social  time  preference  rate,  the  annual  in- 
terest cost  is  $100.2  million  or  (dividing  by 
1363,435.000  barrels  of  reserve)  73  cents  per 
barrel  of  reserve  per  year." 

In  addition,  annual  maintenance  costs  on 
the  idle  production  facilities  and  manage- 
ment expenses  must  be  estimated.  To  fulfill 
Its  objectives,  a  National  Defense  Petroleum 
Reserve  must  be  maintained  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  readiness.  The  equipment  must  be 
replaced  when  it  deteriorates  or  becomes  ob- 
solete. These  costs  are  avoidable  by  liquidat- 
ing the  Reserve  and  are  therefore  chargeable 
to  It.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  total  management 
costs  (including  administrative  expenses) 
for  the  entire  Elk  HUls  Reserve  were 
$3,876,036.  A  four-mUUon-dollars  annual  ex- 
penditure for  maintenance  and  management 
la  believed  to  be  adequate.  This  amounts  to 
03  cent  per  barrel  of  reserve  per  year. 

Finally,  standby  pipeline  ci^aclty  must  be 
available  to  transport  oil  to  Its  major  mar- 
kets, or  to  connecting  pipelines.  OU  produc- 
tion from  private  lands  surrounding  the  Elk 
Hills  Reserve  has  been  declining  and  Idle 
pipeline  capacity  happens  to  exist  at  the 
moment.  However,  owners  of  these  pipelines 
will  expect  to  be  compensated  for  providing 
continuing  standby  cap««:lty.  Furthermore, 
we  are  interested  In  generalizing  our  findings 
to  other  similar  fields  which  might  be  pur- 
chased and  added  to  the  nation's  petroleum 
reserves.  Accordingly,  we  must  estimate  the 
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social  cost  of  standby  pipeline  capacity  con- 
sisting of  interest  on  an  amortization  of 
invested  capital,  plus  maintenance  costs.  A 
36-inch  pipeline  100  miles  long  running  from 
Elk  HUls  to  Los  Angeles  Involves  a  capital 
cost  of  about  $50  million.  Pumping  stations 
and  other  facilities  add  another  $10  million. 
Annual  maintenance  charges  would  amount 
to  about  $260,000.  Assuming  a  30  year  pipe- 
line life  and  that  the  pipeline  company  re- 
quires an  18  percent "  before-tax  yield  on  Its 
invested  capital,  the  annual  Interest  and 
amortization  cost  amounts  to  $10.9  mUUon. 
Adding  the  $250,000  annual  maintenance 
cost  this  totals  0.8  cents  per  barrel  of  re- 
serve per  year. 

The  sum  of  all  estimated  annual  social 
costs  for  a  petroleum  reserve  similar  to  the 
Elk  Hills  Reserve  is  $115350.000.  This 
amounts  to  8.5  cents  per  barrel  of  reserve  per 
year."  Reserves  can  be  made  available  indef- 
initely at  approximately  this  cost  by  pur- 
chase of  additional  oil  fields  for  inclusion  in 
the  Reserve  system.  Fields  located  far  from 
a  pipeline  grid  or  in  an  environment  in- 
volving high  maintenance  costs  will  Involve 
sUghtly  higher  annual  expenditures. 

If  a  liigher  level  of  emergency  production 
is  desired,  closer  well  sp^acing,  additional  field 
production  faculties,  larger  plpeUne  capacity, 
and  greater  pumping  capacity  would  be  nec- 
essarj'.  requiring  additional  investment  com- 
mitments. Initial  emergency  production 
would  be  higher  than  provided  In  the  com- 
mercial production  schedule  shown  in  Table 
I.  The  Navy  estimates  that  with  an  additional 
Investment  of  $278  mlUlon.  initial  year  emer- 
gency production  amounting  to  453  million 
barrels  may  be  attained  (Instead  of  127.76 
milUon  barrels.) " 

Again  using  a  6  per  cent  social  time  pref- 
erence rate,  the  annual  cost  (interest  and 
amortization)  of  an  additional  $278  million 
investment  is  $20.2  million.  Standby  main- 
tenance costs  would  increase  annual  charges 
by  another  $10  million.  Adding  this  to  the 
$116,250,000  estimated  above,  we  arrive  at  an 
annual  social  cost  of  $145.6  mlUlon.  Thus,  the 
annual  cost  of  holding  1,363,435,000  barrels 
of  oil  in  reserve  Indefinitely  at  a  higher  rate 
of  initial  emergency  production  becomes  10,7 
cents  i>er  barrel  of  reserve. 

Alternatively,  the  social  cost  of  an  In-sltu 
reserve  may  be  expressed  as  a  cost  per  barrel 
of  additional  emergency  oil  supplies  in  some 
time  period,  say  one  year.  Thus,  the  initial 
453  mllUon  barrels  of  reserve  production  ca- 
pacity is  avaUable  at  a  carrying  cost  of  $145.6 


milUon,  or  32  cents  per  barrel,  for  the  Initial 
year. 

Comparison  of  the  Import  Quota  and  the 
Petroleum  Reserve  Alternatives.  The  social 
cost  of  the  existing  system  of  iini>ort  quotas 
has  been  estimated  by  both  the  Charles  River 
Associates  and  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  CRA  Study  concluded  that  the 
annvial  social  cost  amounted  to  $3.9  blllion.>* 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  estimated 
lower  costs  of  the  present  system  for  two 
years,  1975  and  1980,  under  minimum  and 
maximum  assumptions  about  domestic  pro- 
duction in  these  years. 

Proratloning  is  assumed  to  continue  \mder 
the  quota  system.'*  Resolving  this  difference 
of  opinion  and  asstunptlons  In  favor  of  the 
quota  system,  we  will  use  the  USDI  estimates 
of  Import  quota  costs,  assuming  a  low  level 
of  domestic  production  in  the  absence  of 
quotas." 

According  to  the  analysis  of  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Import  quota  system  wlU 
stimulate  an  Increase  In  domestic  crude  oil 
production  (In  1975)  by  2.17  billion  barrels 
at  a  social  cost  of  $2.26  billion.  This  amounts 
to  $1.04  per  barrel  of  additional  domestic 
production.  Thus,  utilizing  the  most  favor- 
able estimate  of  quota  system  costs,  we  find 
that  the  cost  of  providing  petroleum  for  na- 
tional defense  emergencies  Is  clearly  less 
expensive  under  the  National  Defense  Petro- 
leum Reserve  proposal  (31  cents  per  barrel 
of  Initial  year  production)  than  under  the 
quota  system  ($1.04  per  barrel  of  annual  pro- 
duction) .  Whereas  shut-in  petroleum  re- 
serves can  be  maintained  Indefinitely  at  the 
relatively  low  cost  of  8.5  cents  per  barrel  oX 
reserves,  high  level  domestic  production  of 
a  non-renewable  resource  as  provided  by  the 
quota  system  cannot  be  perpetual.  Further, 
the  already  high  cost  of  domestic  production 
stimulated  by  the  quota  system  wlU  Increase 
persistently  as  we  continue  to  exhaust  the 
lowest  cost  domestic  reserves. 

The  Interior  Department  has  also  studied 
and  published  estimates  on  several  alterna- 
tives to  Import  quotas,  not  Including  a  shut- 
in  petroleum  reserve  alternative.  (See  Table 
II)  According  to  the  Interior  Diepartment 
analysis,  salt  dome  storage  at  $0.39  per  barrel 
per  year  Is  the  least  cost  alternative  studied." 
While  this  alternative  Is  considerably  cheaper 
than  Import  quotas.  It  is  more  expensive  than 
shut-in  petroleum  reserves  for  the  foUowlng 
reasons:  (1)  Oil  for  storage  must  be  pur- 
chased in  the  current  market  rather  than 
at  a  discounted  present  value  from  some  fu» 
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ture  production  date.  (2)  It  mmt  bear  a 
ing  coat.  (3 )  The  purchased  oil  must  be  ti 
ported  to  the  site  of  the  salt  dome.  (4; 
nally,  it  must  bear  the  cost  of  pumping 
Into  the  ground  for  storage.  Recovery 
storage  involve  high  capital  costs  on  '- 
Interest  must  be  computed.  Finally 
dome  storage  Involves  a  net  loss  of 
the  oil  placed  In  storage.'* 

TABLE  n.-COST  OF  STRATEGIC  OIL  RESERVe 
ALTERNATIVES 

(Dollars  per  barrel  per  year  of  additional  reserves 


Uft- 

ttans- 

Fl- 

back 

and 

\4hlch 

salt 

of 


some 


Program 


1975 


1.  Salt  dome  storage 

2.  Oil  shale,  case  II' ' 

3.  Present  program  (modified  to  exclude 

rrorationing) 
shale,  case  I ' 

5.  Steel  tank  storage 

6.  Present  program  (with  continued  pro- 

rationing) 

7.  Subsidize  oil  exploration,  case  I' 

8.  Oilfromcoal ' 

9.  Subsidise  oil  exploration,  case  II  > — 


0.39 
1.45 

.67 
1.45 


1.04 
1.12 
1.35 
1.56 


1  Oil  shale,  case  II  assumes  that  an  improved 
Introduced  early  enough  to  affect  1980  costs  whereas 
assumes  delayed  technological  innovation 

« l(fi,000  barrels  per  day  available  in  1975.  l.uou.uuu 
per  day  available  in  1980.  ^      ,  .^      u 

•  Subsidy  case  I  assumes  a  straight  subsidy  whereas 
assumes  this  subsidy  plus  a  large  field  'n«e"'iye^  -.^ 

4  3  500  000  barrels  per  day  available  in  1978.  b.OOO.UW. 
Mr  day  available  in  1981.  6.000.000  barrels  per  day  >» 
in  1983  at  J1.21  per  barrel  for  case  I;  Jl  69  per  barrel 

'» 100,000  barrels  per  day  available  in  1975.  1.000.000 
per  day  available  in  1980. 
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1980 


0.39 
J.  51 

.68 

:.68 
.98 

1.04 

«1. 17 
11.35 
•1.64 


technology  is 
case  I 


barrels 
case  II 


barrels 
iilable 
case 


arai 


or 


barrels 


Office 


of 
Phillip 
Import 


Source:  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Licca.  Deputy  Director 
Oil  and  Gas.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  Mr 
Areeda   Executive  Director.  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Control,  Sept  19. 1969.  Table  1. 

With  respect  to  reserve  reliablUty,  Jthere 
are  additional  doubts  regarding  the  meilts  of 
restricting  the  importation  of  oU  as  a  ^eans 
of    promoting   U.S.    national    security.   The 
Cabinet  Task  Force  commented  as  follows. 
"The  fixed  quota  limitations  .  .  .  bears  no 
reasonable  relation  to  current  requlreinents 
for  protection  either  of  the  national  ecdnomy 
or  of  essential  oU  consumption.  The  lewel  of 
restriction  Is  arbitrary  and  the  treatment  of 
8ec\ire  foreign  sources  Internally  Inconsist- 
ent." "  The  economic  rationalization  oehlnd 
Import  restrictions  la  that  higher  crutfe  oil 
prices  are  needed  in  order  to  Induce  operators 
to  explore  for  and  develop  new  petroleom  re- 
serves. WhUe  the  theory  In  general  lal  valid 
lor  a  limited  time  horlsson,  there  la  nf)  spe- 
cific relationship  between  the  limitation  of 
imports,  on  one  hand,  and  the  partlcula^  level 
of  desired  spare  productive  capacity.  <in  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  reserve-to  production  ratio 
in  the  United  States  has  been  decllnlnig  per- 
sistently, until  the  Prudhoe  Bay  discoveries 
m  Alaska.  In  1960  the  ratio  of  proved  reserves 
to  annual  crude  oil  production  was  Il.8.  By 
1969  this  ratio  had  declined  to  9.3.  Tli  la  de- 
cline    m     the     reserve-to-productlcn     laiio 
should  in  fact  be  expected.  Petrolemi  is  a 
non-renewable  resource.  While  higher  prices 
wUl  Initially  bring  forth  both  expanded  ex- 
ploration and  new  discoveries,  the  bes|  pros- 
pects will  be  exploited  first.  Having  had  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  for  oU  In  the  firm  of 
depletion  allowances  since  1926.  and  paving 
had  majidatory  import  restrictions  slnc^  1959. 
both  exploration  and  production  havf  been 
stimulated  for  an  extended  time  perloc.  The 
best  prospects  have  been  exploited.  Ifeavlng 
the  worst  prospects  for  the  present  alid  fu- 
ture. This.  Indeed.  Is  the  major  shortcpming 
ol  an  oil  Import  restriction  program.  Ili  sacrl- 
Gces  future  national  seciirlty  In  order  (to  ob- 
tain a  higher  degree  of  current  sel'-sufll- 
clency. 

The  Petroleum  Reserve  proposal.  lA  con- 
trast,   would    permit    any    desired    leirel    of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


strategic  reserve.  If  reserve  needs  Increase, 
reserves  may  be  expanded  through  additional 
purchases.  Having  guaranteed  whatever  level 
of  national  security  Is  desired,  the  nation 
would  then  be  free  to  Import  low-cost  foreign 
crude  oil  for  current  needs. 

Whereas  the  Petrolevun  Reserve  proposal 
provides  for  an  increase  In  oil  supplies  from 
secure  domestic  reserves,  the  Import  quota 
system  stimulates  domestic  exploration  and 
development  and  thereby  increases  annual 
domestic  supplies.  The  Quota  system  pro- 
vides no  reserve  production  capacity  which 
may  be  dra^wn  upon  for  additional  oil  sup- 
plies In  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

National  security  objectives  are  served 
when  a  nation  allocates  its  scarce  resources 
In  an  efiSclent  manner.  Whereas  the  present 
system  of  Import  quotas  leads  to  high  cost 
production  and  permits  well-known  pro-ra- 
tioning InefRclencles.  the  Petroleum  Reserve 
proposals.  In  the  absence  of  quotas  and  pro- 
rationing,  would  permit  the  free  market  to 
allocate  resources  in  a  relatively  more  effi- 
cient manner. 

McDonald  has  warned  that  there  are  some 
administrative  problems  arising  out  of  both 
acquisition  of  a  Petroleum  Reserve  system, 
and  Its  management.  Selection  and  valua- 
tion of  reservoirs  jKsse  difficult  problems 
since  some  of  the  most  Important  variables 
are  not  subject  to  precise  measurements. 
Multiple  ownership  Interests  raise  equity 
problems.  Favoritism  charges  might  be  heard 
frequently.  Community  pressure  for  various 
objectives  might  be  mounted  against  the 
federal  government.  Once  a  large  reserve  has 
been  established,  producers  might  object 
that  It  would  be  used  to  exert  governmental 
pressure  on  crude  oil  prices.  Rules  would 
be  needed  governing  the  start-up  and  close- 
down conditions.  These,  and  perhaps  other 
problems,  must  be  compared  with  the  lower 
cost  and  greater  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
Petroleum  Reserve  system.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  present  Import  quota  system 
has  Its  own  serious  set  of  administrative 
problems. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

A  shut-ln  National  Defense  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Is  found  to  be  the  lowest  cost  available 
means  of  providing  a  national  defense  petro- 
leum reserve  as  an  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent oil  Import  quota  system.  The  social  cost 
of  this  In-sltu  storage  system  is  limited  to 
the  Interest  cost  on  the  Immobilized  Invest- 
ment, the  incremental  maintenance  and 
management  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of 
standby  pipeline  facilities.  The  total  social 
cost  of  this  form  of  national  defense  reserve 
is  estimated  at  8.5  cents  per  barrel  of  reserves 
per  year  or  31  cents  per  barrel  of  additional 
emergency  oil  supplies  for  one  year.  This  is 
significantly  lower  than  the  social  cost  of 
■the  present  system  of  Import  quotas  esti- 
mated at  $1.04  per  barrel  per  year,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  additional  costs  to  society 
of  Incremental  domestic  production  Induced 
by  the  quota  system.  The  second  most  attrac- 
tive reserve  alternative  Is  oil  storage  In  salt 
domes,  estimated  at  39*  per  barrel  per  year. 

It  is  reasonable  that  In-sltu  storage  should 
be  the  lowest  cost  possible  storage  form. 
Like  any  storage  arrangement,  society  fore- 
goes Immediate  consumption  and  must 
therefore  bear  the  interest  cost  of  an  Im- 
mobilized resource.  In  addition,  any  storage 
form  vrtll  Involve  costs  for  equipment  and 
standby  pipeline  capacity.  However,  unlike 
both  salt  dome  storage  and  steel  tank  stor- 
age, there  Is  no  need  to  first  recover  the  oil. 
transport  it  to  •  storage  location  and  then 
replace  It  In  storage.  Furthermore,  where 
an  old  field  la  100  per  cent  owned  by  the  Re- 
serve, there  Is  no  cost  of  seepage,  evaparatlon, 
or  deterioration  in  field  storage.  Unlike  the 
present  oil  import  quota  system,  the  shut- 
in  storage  proposal  Involves  no  interference 
with  the  market  mechanism,  and  there  is 
no  consequent  mlsallocation  of  resources  due 


to  artificially  high  domestic  prices  of  oil  and 
production  from  inefficient  wells.  Since  the 
shut-ln   reserve   proposal   does   not   involve 
subsidized  current   production,  it   does  not 
require  a  cash  subsidy  from  consumers  to 
owners  of  oil  resources.  The  reserve  proposal 
provides  for  an  emergency  increase  in  do- 
mestlc  oil  supplies,  not  provided  by  the  pres- 
ent system.  Finally,  since  the  proposal  does 
not     subsidize     current     production     from 
dwindling  U.S.   petroleum  reserves.   It  d-ies 
not    require    that    future    national    securltj 
be  sacrificed  in  favor  of  immediate  security. 
Three    public    policy    implications    follow 
from  this  analysis.  First,  on  June  11,  1970. 
President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a  draft  of 
a  bill  to  terminate  twenty  oil  leases  en  fed- 
eral  lands   In    the   Santa    Barbara   Channel 
and  to  compensate  the  lessees  by  producing 
and    selling    oil    from    the    Elk    Hills    Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve.  The  bill  provided  that 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  produce,  by  whatever  means  he 
deems   necessary,   sufficient   oil   from   Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Number  One  to  fulfill  the 
requirements"    for    reimbursement    of    the 
lessees.  The  amount  of  the  reimbursement  is 
to  be  determined  by  legal  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate,  the   ultimate   compensation   may  be 
In  the  area  of  $300  million.^  If  the  payment 
required  is  near  this  amount,  approximately 
100  million  barrels  (about  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  Reserve)    will   have   to   be  withdrawn 
from    Elk    Hills.    While    repurchase    of   the 
twenty  oil  leases  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel may  be  appropriate  given  the  environ- 
mental  problems,   there   is  no  necessity  to 
compensate  the  lessees  with  petroleum  from 
a   national   defense  Reserve.   Instead,  com- 
pensation for  lease  cancellation  should  pass 
through  the  normal  Congressional  appropri- 
ation procedures.  This  proposal  failed  In  the 
91st  Congress  and  has  been  expanded  and 
resubmitted  to  the  92d  Congress.  The  new 
bin  expands  from  20  to  35  the  number  of 
leases  to  be  repurchased.  It  further  provides 
for  exploration  of  Petroleum  Reserve  Numlwr 
Four,  for  compensating  both  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  Justice  Department  for 
administrative  costs  arising  out  of  the  re- 
purchase program,  and  for  reimbursing  the 
Treasury  Department  for  rental  Income  lost 
due  to  the  lease  cancellation,  all  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  production  and  sale  of  Elk  Hills 
oil. 

Second,  instead  ol  Elk  Hills  reserves  being 
reduced,  their  low  cost  and  their  high  reli- 
ability characteristics  suggest  that  they 
should  be  expanded.  When  the  Elk  HlUa 
Petroleum  Reserve  Is  fully  developed  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  replace  all  non-Canadian  im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Given  the  likelihood  that 
Alaskan  production  will  be  available  within 
a  few  years  to  further  supply  national  se- 
curity needs  of  this  region,  no  large  scale 
expansion  of  petroleum  reserves  is  needed 
In  District  V.  However,  privately  owned 
land  In  and  adjacent  to  Elk  Hills  should 
be  acquired  to  remove  the  threat  of  further 
drainage  from  the  Reserve.  Large  scale  ex- 
pansion of  petroleum  reserves  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  Is  in  order.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  acquiring  privately  owned 
oil  resources  adjacent  to  the  Teapot  Dome 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  In  Wyoming.  Ac- 
quisition of  these  private  lands  would  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  offsetting  produc- 
tion by  the  Navy  and  would  expand  the 
Reserve  Itself.  Reserves  should  then  be  ac- 
quired In  the  Important  Gulf  Coast  produc- 
ing area.  For  example,  the  recently  dis- 
covered "Main  Pass  Block"  No.  112  offshore 
from  Louisiana,  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  U.S.  oil  fields,^  might  be  purchased 
in  its  entirety  and  placed  In  ready-reserve 
shut-ln  status.  Other  fields  In  Texas,  Louis- 
iana, and  Oklahoma,  as  needed,  would  then 
be  acquired  to  complete  the  reserve  system. 
In  all  cases,  present  owners  would  be  fully 
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compensated  for  the  discounted  present  value 
of  their  holdings. 

Third,  oil  Import  quotas  are  a  costly,  In- 
equitable and  unreliable  method  for  as- 
suring future  strategic  energy  capacity.  The 
rationale  for  oil  import  quotas  rests  en- 
tirely on  national  security  considerations.  A 
National  Defense  Petroleum  Reserve  would 
provide  greater  long-run  security  for  the 
nation  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  imposed 
by  the  system  of  quotas.  Quotas  should  be 
progressively  eliminated  and  a  National  De- 
fense Petroleum  Reserve  program  should  be 
established  at  the  earUeet  poeelble  date. 

FOOTNOTXS 
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*  Ibid.,  p.  260.  The  1970  curtailment  of 
Libyan  oil  production  and  the  closure  of  the 
Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  (reopened  In  1971) 
caused  a  shortage  of  oil  available  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Compensatory  shipments 
have  been  made  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
around  South  Africa,  as  well  as  from  other 
distant  shipping  points.  As  a  result  of  the 
Increased  demand  for  tankers,  shipping  rates 
have  increased  sharply,  temporarily  eliminat- 
ing the  value  of  import  tickets. 
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» "Unit  Plan  Contract  between  Navy  De- 
partment and  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia Relating  to  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  1  (Elk  Hills)."  Contract  No.  NOd-4219, 
June  19,  1944.  As  a  consideration  for  enter- 
ing Into  the  Unit  Plan  Contract.  Standard 
received  the  right  to  early  recovery  of  25,- 
000.000  barrels  of  oil  from  Its  share  of  th:: 
Reserve,  together  with  associated  hydro- 
carbons, or  Vs  of  Standard's  share  of  the  esti- 
mated recoverable  oil  in  the  shallow  oil  zone 
"whichever  of  said  events  shall  first  occur." 
/bid,  pp.  10-11. 

*  Department  of  the  Navy.  "Navy  Report  as 
of  and  to  December  31.  1969.  Elk  Hills  Field, 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1,"  January  12, 
1970,  p.  4. 

'The  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control,  op.  cit.,  p.  306. 

•While  our  analysis  uses  a  1970  (Spring) 
market  oil  price  It  overstates  the  social  value 
of  oil  since  both  Import  quotas  and  market 
demand  proratloning  reduce  the  supply  of 
oil  and  thereby  create  an  artificially  high 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  depletion  al- 
lowance and  other  tax  favors  reduce  the  after- 
tax cost  of  production  and  thereby  provide 
a  slight  stimulant  to  exploration  and  pro- 
duction which  In  turn  artificially  lowers  the 
price.  An  Interior  Department  study  In  1969 
concluded  that.  In  the  absence  of  import 
quotas  restricting  Imports  Into  District  V, 
the  price  of  West  Coast  crude  petroleum 
would  decline  about  75  cents  per  barrel. 
(Letter  from  Cordell  Moore,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  Senator  William 
Proxmlre.  January  16.  1969).  After  the  In- 
terior Department  study  was  completed,  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  was  increased  ap- 
proximately 25  cents  per  barrel  without  a 


corresponding  change  In  the  world  oil  price. 
Therefore,  we  may  estimate  that  if  artificial 
Impediments  to  trade  were  removed,  the 
price  of  West  Coast  crude  petroleum  under 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
study  would  decline  approximately  one  dol- 
lar per  barrel.  We  would  therefore  be  justi- 
fied In  using  not  $3.00  per  barrel  wellhead 
price,  but  $2.00  per  barrel.  The  latter  would 
more  accurately  reflect  the  social  value  of 
oil  on  the  West  Coast.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
used  the  1970  crude  market  price.  We  ex- 
pect that  additional  petroleum  reserves 
would  be  acquired  before  Import  quotas 
would  be  removed.  Thus,  present  owners  of 
any  acquired  reserves  would  not  suffer  a 
capital  loss  due  to  the  U.S.  price  of  crude 
oil  falling  to  a  competitive  world  level. 

0  U.S.  Senate  Congressional  Record,  July  14, 
1969,  p.  8029. 

1"  In  a  1956-67  study.  LanzlUotti  found 
that  large  firms  used  an  average  14  per  cent 
after-tax  target  rate  of  return  in  pricing 
products,  and  individual  firms  varied  between 
10  and  20  per  cent.  Robert  P.  LanzUlottl. 
"Pricing  Objectives  in  Large  Companies." 
American  Economic  Review,  December  1958. 
p.  923. 

"  By  way  of  comparison,  if  we  assume  a  10 
per  cent  discount  rate  for  both  the  private  oil 
company  and  for  society,  the  oresent  value  of 
the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  is  $2315  million,  and 
the  annual  interest  cost  is  $231.6  million  or 
17  cents  per  barrel  of  reserve  j>er  year.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  private  and  so- 
cial rates  of  discount  would  be  (or  should  be) 
equal  in  this  situation.  Cf.  M.  8  Feldsteln, 
"The  Social  Time  Preference  Discount  Rate  in 
Cost-Benefit  Analaysls."  Economic  Journal, 
June  1964.  pp.  360-79. 

Our  analysis  has  not  taken  any  credit  for 
the  possibility  that  crude  oil  prices  in  the 
future  might  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  In  the  past.  A  six  per  cent  annual  gain 
would  eliminate  the  holding  cost  on  oil  re- 
serves. 

"  Pipeline  companies  do  not  have  the  same 
tax  advantages  that  oil  companies  enjoy. 
They  are  subject  to  rate  regulation.  An  18  per 
cent  before-tax  rate  of  return  would  produce 
approximately  nine  per  cent  after  taxes. 

"  Alternatively,  aasximlng  a  uniform  10  per 
cent  discount  rate  for  private  oil  companies, 
pipeline  companies  and  society,  the  sum  of 
all  estimated  costs  Is  17.8  cents  per  barrel  of 
reserves  per  year. 

"  Instead  of  a  constant  rate  of  production 
for  each  of  the  first  five  years,  followed  by 
a  declining  rate  of  production  for  a  total  of 
43  years,  the  added  Investment  would  per- 
mit the  following  liquidation  schedtile : 
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"  James  C.  Burrows  and  Thomas  A.  Do- 
mencich.  An  Analysis  of  the  United  States 
Oil  Import  Quota,  A  Charles  River  Associates 
Research  Study  (Lexington.  Massachusetts: 
1970) .  p.  158.  This  analysis  is  based  on  1968 
data  and  assumes  that  prorationing  would 
be  Impossible  In  the  absence  of  Import  re- 
strictions. Elasticity  of  demand  Is  assumed 
to  be  —.05. 

"United  States  Dept.  of  the  Interior.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  "The  Cost  of  the  Oil  Import 
Quota  Program:  A  Recorcillatlon  of  t^'» 
Adelman,  Blair,  Charles  River  Associates,  and 
United  States  Dept.  of  the  Interior  Eatl- 
matee,"  mimeographed.  Sept.  1966.  Table  4. 


Like  the  CRA  study,  the  USDI  analysis  as- 
sumes that  proratloning  would  end  with  the 
termination  of  quotas.  Demand  Is  asaumed 
to  be  highly  inelastic.  -0.02.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

»"  The  social  costs  of  the  Import  quota  sys- 
tem  (net  of  Income  redistribution)   consist 
of  three  elements.  First,  society  bears  the 
cost  of  tnefflclent  production  which  Is  stim- 
ulated  when    the   domestic    price    of   oil    Is 
Increased   from  the  $2.14   competitive  price 
to  a  $3.89  per  barrel  noncompetitive  price 
created  by  the  restriction  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Second,  American  buyers  suffer  a 
loss    of    consumer's    surplus    through    for- 
going   additional    quantities    of    oU    which 
might   be   purchased   at   lower   competitive 
world  prices.  Third,  society  bears   the   ad- 
ditional   cost    of   Inefficiencies   arising    from 
state  proratloning  systems.  Market-demand 
proratloning  Is  possible  only  In  a  market  in- 
sulated from  competition.  If  Import  quotas 
were    removed,    continuation    of    the    state 
market-demand  proratloning  system  would 
be   Impossible.   The   estimate   of   the  social 
cost    of    import    quotas    should    be    distin- 
guished from   the   cost  to  consumers.   The 
latter  Includes  In  addition  the  cost  of  trans- 
fer payments  from  consumers  to  the  oil  In- 
dustry.   The    cost    to    consumers    has    been 
estimated  In  several  studies.  Adelman  wrote 
that  "the  annual  cost  for  this  whole  sys- 
tem of  organized  waste.  Including  the  Im- 
port controls  needed  to  insulate  it  from  for- 
eign   competition  ...  Is    Just    over    $4    bil- 
lion."   M.    A.    Adelman.     'Efficiency    in    Re- 
source Use  In  Crude  Petroleum."  Southern 
Economic    Journal,    October,    1964.    p.    105. 
Adelman's  estimates  for  1962  data  were  up- 
dated   by   John    Blair    for    1968    conditions. 
Blair's  estimate  Indicated   a  consumer  cost 
of  $7.2  billion.  United  States  Congress.  Sen- 
ate. Hearings   before  the   Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  9l8t  Cong..  1st  Seas..  Part 
I.  March   11.  1969.  p.  40.  The  Charles  River 
Associates  report  estimated  consumer  coata 
to  be  $6.2  billion  for  1968.  op.  cit.,  p.  7-17. 
The  Cabinet  Task  Force  estimated  that  the 
Import   quota  system  cost  consumers  $6.04 
billion  In  1969  and  that  this  cost  will  In- 
crease to  $9.69  billion   by   1985.  op.  cit.,  p. 
262.  The  Interior  Department  estimates  vary 
from  $7.13  bUUon  for   1975  to  $8.15  bUUon 
for  1980,  op.  cit..  p.  8. 

"The  reader  should  be  warned  of  cost 
comparability  problems  due  to  the  use  of 
estimates  from  diverse  studies. 

i»  Stlgler  suggested  in  private  correspond- 
ence that  "an  unregulated  system  of  oil 
productions  would  also  hold  reserves  for 
emergencies.  If  the  price  of  oil  were  not 
fixed  in  an  emergency  (a  huge  If).  Is  there 
even  a  case  for  reserves?"  If  the  govern- 
ment would  guarantee,  and  if  private  owners 
of  oil  resources  were  willing  to  accept  a 
guarantee,  that  oil  prices  would  not  be  con- 
trolled or  subjected  to  "jawboning"  In  any 
future  emergency  period  involving  a  short- 
age of  oil.  then  private  owners  would  Indeed 
have  an  Incentive  to  provide  for  probable 
future  shortages. 

"Cabinet  Task  Force,  op.  cit.,  p.  128.  For 
a  similar  point  of  view,  see  McDonald,  op. 
at.,  p.  163. 

»  McDonald,  op.  cit.,  pp.  155-6. 
-  Oil  and  Gix»  Journal,  June  29,  1970.  p.  1. 
=»  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  June  1 ,  1970,  68. 
p.  30. 


EXPANSION  OP  WATER  AND  SANI- 
TARY SEWER  SYSTEMS  OF  MONT- 
GOMERY, ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
from  t'me  to  time  publishes  case  studies 
of  outstanding  accomplishments  by  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  which 
demonstrate  how  such  cities  have  sue- 
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cessfully  solved  one  of  a  variety  of  urbap 
problems. 

The  March  1971  issue  of  the  Urbaji 
Action  Clearinghouse,  published  by  trie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  devoted  to  a  case  study  of  tqe 
response  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  a  crit- 
ical need  to  expand  and  upgrade  Its  watdr 
and  sanitary  sewer  systems.  j 

The  problem  was  outlined  as  follows: 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  City  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  was  deeply  In  debt  and  could  nqt 
borrow  money  for  exp>anBlon  and  Improve- 
ment projects  that  were  badly  needed.  One 
step  to  solution  of  Its  problems  recommended 
by  a  financial  consultant  was  to  separate  th|e 
water  utility  from  the  dty  and  to  establish 
an  lndei>endent  public  corporation  to  handle 
the  service. 

The  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewv 
Board  has  served  Montgomery  well.  When 
the  Board  of  three  private  businessmen  took 
over,  Montgomery,  with  106,525  people,  w»8 
served  by  31  weUs,  with  a  dally  maxlmuAi 
capacity  of  20  million  gaUons.  The  clfiy 
dumped  Its  raw  sewage  Into  the  Alabamia 
River  and  other  streams  and  was  a  major 
polluter  of  the  state. 

Today,  the  Board,  serving  140,000  peopl^ 
provides  a  dally  water  capacity  of  45  mllllc 
gallons  from  a  river  water  capacity  of 
million  gaUons  from  a  river  water  treatmenjt 
plant  that  can  Increase  Its  capacity  to  senje 
one  million  people.  Montgomery  has  3  sewage 
treatment  plants  giving  secondary  treatmeqt 
to  some  26  million  gallons  of  sewage  a  dat. 
The  Alabama  River  receives  treated  effluenp. 

Montgomery  and  the  Water  Works  anil 
Sanitary  Sewer  Board  have  prospered  undir 
this  arrangement  and,  today,  both  have  hlg^ 
credit  ratings. 

Mr.  President,  the  initiative  and  fi 
sight  of  the  mayor  and  council  and  othi 
civic  leaders  of  the  city  of  Montgomei^ 
to  whom  much  credit  Is  due  is  a<^ 
knowledged  In  the  case  study.  These  inj- 
dlviduals  are  to  be  commended  for  thet 
selfless  devotion  to  the  community  re- 
flected In  their  outstsmdlng  achlev^ 
ments.  We  commend  also  the  Chamber  qf 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  m 
Ing  available  to  the  civic  leadership 
all  cities  the  series  of  case  studies  pu 
llshed  In  Its  Urban  Action  Clearin 
house.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  many 
communities  in  the  United  States  could 
profit  by  the  Montgomery  example.  I 
ask  unaiilmous  consent  that  the  ca^ 
study  of  an  Important  Montgomery,  Alai, 
problem  and  the  happy  solution  thereof 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cade 
study  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tl^ 
Record,  as  follows: 

MomcoMiBT  Ckeates  Water  Works  and 
Saottakt  Seweb  Board 

PROJECT 

Community  Development  of  the  Water  an  d 
Sanitary  Sewer  Systems  of  the  City  <if 
Montgomery.  Alabama,  to  meet  the  needs  df 
a  growing  community. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  to  find  a  vehicle  to  help  the  city  out  ^t 
Its  financial  crisis: 

2.  to  take  whatever  action  was  required  Ijo 
free  the  water,  and  later  sewer,  sjrstem  from 
economic  shackles,  to  bring  the  systems  up 
to  date  and  continue  development; 

3.  to  develop  a  sanitary  sewer  system  and 
remove  pollution  from  the  Alabama  Rivef; 
and 

4.  to  evaluate  at  regular  intervals  the  re- 
sults of  action  taken. 


SUMMARY    RESULTS 

1.  The  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
BoEird  is  now  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  with 
a  credit  rating  of  A  by  Moody. 

2.  As  a  result  of  transferring  the  water  and 
sewer  systems  to  the  Board,  as  a  public  cor- 
poration, the  City  of  Montgomery  has  b<>en 
able  to  maintain  a  high  credit  rating,  which 
Is  now  A  (Moody) . 

3.  The  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
Board  assumed  $6,316,000  of  city  indebted- 
ness and  paid  the  City  of  Montgomery  $750,- 
000  in  cash  for  the  system  plus  a  franchise 
fee  of  $1,100  per  month  and  five  percent  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  water  sales.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Board  has  Issued  bonds  totaling 
$20,000,000  (as  of  January  1,  1971)  since  It 
began  operations  January  1,  1950.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Board  has  increased  the  book 
value  of  the  two  systems  from  $8,804,098  to 
$41,950,235.  The  outstanding  Indebtedness  of 
the  Board  as  of  January  1.  1971  was  $16,172.- 
000.  The  Board  has  Increased  its  Indebtedness 
in  the  amount  of  $10,856,000,  and  the  value 
of  its  properties  Increased  by  $33,146,137. 
The  Board  also  has  In  its  Construction  FHind 
over  $3,000,000  for  futxire  contracts  and  $1.- 
504,702.50  for  debt  service,  thereby  increasing 
its  properties  and  cash  by  $37,653,839.50. 

4.  The  Board  now  services  41,921  accounts, 
compared  with  24.009  in  1952.  Yet,  Board 
personnel  has  Increased  only  slightly  from 
129  merit  sjrstem  employees  to  146. 

5.  The  Board  has  more  than  doubled  Its 
water  production  capacity  from  a  maximum 
of  20,000,000  gallons  per  day  In  1950  to  45,- 
000.000  gallons  per  day  at  the  present.  With 
its  Tallapoosa  Water  Plant  now  in  operation, 
production  could  be  Increased  to  100,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  water  distribution  sys- 
tem now  has  620.00  miles  of  mains,  compared 
with  261.2  in  1950.  Storage  capacity  is  now 
21,500.000  gallons  compared  with  18,000,000 
in  1950. 

6.  The  Board  has  460  miles  of  sanitary  sew- 
ers, compared  to  200  miles  when  the  Board 
took  over  the  sanitary  sewer  system  In  1952. 

7.  The  Board  is  now  giving  secondary 
treatment  to  some  10-12  million  gaUons  of 
raw  sewage  dally  In  its  Catoma  Creek  and 
Towassa  Treatment  plants,  and  completed  a 
third  plant  (the  Econchate),  adding  14  mU- 
lion  gallons  of  capacity  dally,  in  1970.  This 
removes  all  of  the  city's  pollution  from  the 
Alabama  River  to  permit  navigational  and 
recreational  development  of  the  river  as  a 
part  of  the  vitally  Important  Coosa-Alabama 
regional  development  for  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia. When  the  Econchate  plant  was  finished 
in  November.  1970,  the  city's  sewerage  needs 
were  taken  care  of  for  at  least  20  years.  Look- 
ing back,  the  City  of  Montgomery  had  no 
sewage  treatment  faculties  until  the  Catoma 
Creek  plant  was  dedicated  on  April  4,  1956. 

8.  Because  of  Montgomery's  favorable  wa- 
ter supply  situation,  fire  Insurance  rates  for 
business.  Industry  and  home  are  among  the 
lowest  for  any  city  In  the  United  States.  Com- 
bined water  and  sewer  rates  are  among  the 
lowest  for  any  city  In  the  United  States. 
Combined  water  and  sewer  rates  are  the  low- 
est of  any  major  system  In  Alabama  where 
operation  costs  are  not  supplemented  with 
taxes. 

9.  Water  service  revenue  la  now  $4,200,000 
per  year,  compared  with  $1,139,432  In  1953, 
the  first  fuU  year  of  collections  from  a  com- 
bined water-sewer  charge.  There  have  been 
three  rate  increases:  1950,  1957  and  1965. 
Each  additional  increase  was  approximately 
30-35%  on  the  average  blUlng,  publicized 
well  In  advance. 

PROBLEM 

Immediately  following  World  War  n,  the 
City  of  Montgomery  was  caught  In  a  squeeze 
between  Inadequate  tax  revenues  and  a  debt 
of  $12,500,000.  The  relationship  between  reve- 
nues, required  payments  on  bonded  Indebt- 
edness, and  operating  expenses  was  such  that 
the  city  was  In  no  position  to  borrow  for  the 


expansion  and  Improvement  projects  needed 
due  to  population  growth. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  traditlonalista 
who  opposed  interference  from  outsiders. 
Mayor  John  L.  Ooodwyn,  in  1948,  retained 
a  New  York  financial  consulting  firm  to  help 
get  the  city  on  a  firm  financial  footing.  One 
of  the  firm's  recommendations  was  that  the 
city's  water  utUlty  be  put  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  WhUe  consulting  with  financial 
experts,  the  Mayor  had  also  engaged  an  en- 
gineering firm  to  make  a  full  study  of  the 
city's  water  works  faculties. 

In  the  face  of  opposition,  Mayor  Ooodwyn 
decided,  with  the  advice  of  supporting  citi- 
zens, that  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem was  to  quietly  establish,  under  state  law, 
a  public  corporation  known  as  the  Water 
Works  Board,  to  which  the  ownership  of  the 
entire  water  system  would  be  transferred. 
This  was  permissible  under  Title  37  of  the 
Alabama  Code  of  1940,  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  provide  relief  for  cities  In  the 
financial  bind  that  Montgomery  faced. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    BOARD 

The  transfer  of  the  properties  of  the  City 
Water  Works  was  accomplished  by  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Mayor-Commission  of 
the  Montgomery  Water  Works  Board  In  Octo- 
ber, 1949,  to  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1950.  The  Board,  a  separate  entity  outside 
of  the  city's  political  control,  owned  and  op- 
erated the  city's  water  system  and  was  able 
to  increase  revenues  from  the  water  system, 
and  issue  bonds  for  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  systems,  pledging  the 
revenues  of  the  system.  The  Board's  life  was 
originally  limited  to  30  years:  this  was  later 
changed  to  be  untU  the  system  Is  debt-free, 
at  which  time  all  property  and  Income  revert 
to  the  city. 

When  it  was  created,  the  Board  assumed 
$5,316,000  of  bonded  Indebtedness  from  the 
city  which  had  pledged  water  revenues  for 
repayment  of  the  debts;  it  paid  the  city  $780,- 
000  for  the  system,  and  contracted  to  pay 
the  city  $1,0(X)  per  month  as  a  franchise  fee 
and  7%  of  the  cash  water  receipts  (later 
changed  to  5%  and  $1,100) . 

This  transfer  Immediately  reduced  the 
city's  debt  by  $5,316,000,  aUowlng  other 
plans  of  the  financial  consultants  to  be  put 
Into  effect,  and  Improved  the  city's  national 
credit  rating  and  freed  the  tax  doUar  for 
other  bond  Issues. 

Legal  Limitationa 
Under  state  law,  the  board  was  restricted 
by  certain  regiilations  to  protect  the  public, 
namely : 

(1)  The  Board  must  keep  Its  records  and 
books  ojjen  at  all  times  to  the  public. 

(2)  AU  bonds  sold  must  be  sold  on  a  bid 
basis. 

(3)  Construction  work  and  purchases 
made  by  the  Board  are  awarded  to  the  lowest 
qualified  bidders. 

(4)  The  Board  cannot  convey  any  prop- 
erty belonging  to  either  system  to  private 
owners.  The  system  remains  the  property  of 
the  people. 

(6)  The  Board  is  legaUy  bound  to  carry  on 
Its  business  exactly  as  outlined  In  a  legal 
agreement  with  bond  buyers. 

(6)  All  Board  transactions  Involving  reve- 
nue from  the  sale  of  bonds  must  be  approved 
by  a  trustee.  The  trustee  for  the  Water 
Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer  Board  Is  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Montgomery. 

(7)  The  Board  must  return  all  properties 
of  both  the  Water  Works  and  the  Sanitary 
Sewer  System  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City 
Commission  when  the  systems  are  free  of 
debt. 

EARLY    ACTION 

For  membership  on  the  first  Water  Works 
Board,  the  Mayor-Commission  appointed 
three  of  the  city's  leading  businessmen:  N.J. 
Bell,  m,  Manager  of  one  of  Montgomery's 
largest  estates;  the  late  John  Hodgson,  owner 
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of  a  large  construction  business  and  wealthy 
dealer  in  real  estate;  and  the  late  Bush 
StaUings,  a  successful  Studebaker  dealer. 

The  task  of  transferlng  and  getting  the 
system  in  operation  on  a  successful  basis. 
Increasing  its  revenues  and  Issuing  bonds  to 
put  the  system  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
was  formidable  for  three  private  citizens. 
The  Board  met  frequently  and  long  and 
called  in  consultants,  such  as  one  experienced 
in  the  operations  of  an  Independent  board. 

In  March,  1950,  three  months  after  the 
Board  began  operation.  It  simultaneously 
raised  water  rates  an  average  of  30%  and 
changed  the  billing  system  from  a  quarterly 
plan  to  a  monthly  bUUng.  This  was  done  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  water  works  to  seU 
$2,200,000  In  revenue  bonds  so  that  the  sys- 
tem could  be  enlarged  and  Improved.  The 
city  needed  5  new  wells,  2  reservoirs  with  a 
total  of  4  mUlion  gallons  storage  capacity, 
additional  pumping  equipment,  and  distri- 
bution lines.  The  new  billing  was  supposed 
to  begin  In  January  but  due  to  confusion  at 
the  water  works,  did  not  start  until  March 
when  citizens  began  receiving  adjxisted  bUls 
they  did  not  understand.  The  pubUc  at  this 
point  was  not  fully  aware  that  the  Board  had 
even  been  created,  despite  local  media  pub- 
licity. Due  to  opposition  from  some  sources, 
the  Mayor,  on  the  advice  of  other  citizens, 
had  not  publicized  the  city's  action  of  creat- 
ing the  Board  before  it  was  an  established 
fact.  The  lack  of  public  Infomaatlon  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  flare-up  of  private  opinion 
and  the  Board  bad  to  hire  a  local  pubUc  rela- 
tions consultant  to  publicize  the  entire  situ- 
ation: the  creation  of  the  board,  the  rate 
increase,  billing  system,  the  water  needs  of 
the  city  and  the  Board's  plans. 

After  the  original  confuBlon  subsided,  due 
to  the  frequent  pubUc  explanations  through 
the  media,  the  Board  was  able  to  proceed 
with  Its  work.  In  July  1952,  the  original 
Board  resigned,  saying  they  felt  the  Board 
was  established,  and  that  they  were  oom- 
peUed  to  return  full  time  to  their  businesses. 
Three  more  businessmen  were  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  two  commissioners,  for 
staggered  terms. 

A  succession  of  bond  sales  followed:  sec- 
ond serlee.  for  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment, $800,000.  March.  1953;  third  series, 
$1,000,000  enlargement  and  Improvement, 
March  1955:  fourth  series,  $1,750,000,  en- 
largement and  Improvement,  September 
1956;  fifth  series,  $430,000  enlargement  and 
Improvement,  April  1957. 

INCLUSION    or    SEWER    SYSTEM 

At  this  time,  the  city  was  stUl  dumping 
raw  sewage  into  a  small  creek  on  one  side  of 
the  city  and  into  the  Alabama  River  on  the 
other.  The  same  population  growth  that  de- 
manded expanded  water  supply  also  made  It 
necessary  to  build  new  sewage  facilities,  and 
In  1952,  the  State  Health  Department  ordered 
that  Montgomery's  sewer  system  be  enlarged 
and  Improved. 

The  city  government  had  engaged  an  en- 
gineering firm  in  May  1951  for  a  survey  on 
sewer  needs.  The  firm  recommended  con- 
struction of  a  sewage  treatment  plant,  a 
trunklike  sewer  from  the  southern  and 
southeast  area  of  the  city,  and  enlargement 
and  extension  of  the  facilities  for  the  east 
and  southeast  section  of  the  dty,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,900,000.  The  city  govern- 
ment began  to  study  ways  and  means  of  car- 
rying out  the  recommended  projects. 

Acting  on  a  resolution  of  the  Water  Works 
Board  requesting  that  the  City  Commission 
permit  it  to  amend  its  certificate  of  incor- 
poration, the  city  transferred  the  sewer  sys- 
tem to  the  Water  Works  Board.  This  action 
also  was  permissable  under  Title  37  of  the 
Alabama  Code.  In  July,  1952,  the  Board  be- 
came the  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
Board  of  the  City  of  Montgomery.  All  reve- 
nues from  the  water  works,  above  operation 
and  maintensmce  costs,  already  were  pledged 
to  Improvement  and  retirement.  This  meant 


that  a  loan  would  have  to  be  made  to  finance 
the  sewer  expansion  program  and  a  new 
source  of  revenue  would  have  to  be  found 
to  back  such  a  loan.  In  order  to  move  to- 
ward the  sale  of  bonds  for  the  sewer  system, 
the  Board  had  to  place  a  sewer  service  charge 
on  aU  users  In  the  amount  of  25%  of  their 
water  bUl. 

Court  teat  of  service  charge 

The  Board  hoped  that  plans  could  go  for- 
ward immediately  with  the  sale  of  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  the  sewerage  expansion  pro- 
gram. However,  legality  of  the  service  charge 
was  tested  In  the  courts  In  August  1952, 
with  opponents  calling  the  Increase  a  tax. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  ruled  in 
November  1953,  that  the  Board  could  not 
legally  collect  the  charge  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  on  which  the  charge  was 
based.  The  court  ordered  all  money  collected 
under  that  provision  be  refunded,  less  a  per- 
centage for  attorney  fees.  Refunds  of  ap- 
proximately $250,000  were  made  according- 
ly, covering  the  period  from  September  1, 
1952,  through  June  30,  1953. 

In  January  1954,  after  a  rehearing  of  the 
case  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  the  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Board 
had  the  right  to  collect  a  service  charge 
under  a  new  law  which  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  In  June,  1953,  governing 
municipal  coUectlons  on  sewer  service 
charges. 

FACTFINDING    COMMITTEE 

In  January,  1964,  the  Board,  reacting  to  the 
adverse  pubUclty  of  the  past  months  over 
the  sewer  service  charge  and  the  accusation 
by  a  city  official  that  It  had  not  accomplished 
its  purpose  and  should  be  dissolved,  sent 
letters  to  14  organizations  in  the  city,  ask- 
ing them  to  take  part  In  the  formation  of  a 
Fact  Finding  Committee,  to  Investigate  the 
Board's  record  and  report  to  the  people  of 
Montgomery.  Fourteen  citizens,  representing 
such  organizations  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Ministerial  Association,  PTA  CouncU, 
Central  Labor  Union,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, Bar  and  Medical  Associations,  and  Teach- 
er Associations,  devoted  some  900  hours  be- 
tween January  and  July  to  this  Investiga- 
tion. They  interviewed  city  officials,  repre- 
sentatives of  firms  with  contracts  with  the 
Board^and  Board  members,  and  when  their 
report*  was  Issued,  completely  endorsed  the 
work  of  the  Board. 

The  board  proceeds 
With  all  obstacles  cleared  and  the  collec- 
tion of  an  additional  charge  for  sewer  service 
a  fact,  the  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
Board  was  now  In  a  position  to  proceed  with 
Its  plans  for  enlarging  and  improving  the 
sewer  system.  Public  Interest  In  and  sym- 
pathy for  construction  of  the  treatment  plant 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  In  1953  the 
city  experienced  a  polio  epidemic,  costing  the 
lives  of  numerous  children  and  some  adiUts; 
and  whUe  the  lack  of  faculties  for  treatment 
of  the  city's  sewage  was  not  determined  to  be 
responsible  for  the  epidemic,  the  public  was 
ready  to  support  adequate  treatment.  Sewer 
bonds  sold  were  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 
in  revenue  bonds  (November.  1954) .  for  con- 
struction of  the  Catoma  Creek  Sewerage 
Plant,  and  $750,000  In  additional  bonds  (July. 
1955).  for  completion  of  the  plant.  The  bond 
sales  were  made  with  approval  of  the  Board's 
trustee,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mont- 
gomery. Public  approval  was  not  required. 

SEWAGE    PLANT   CONSTBtTCTED 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  Catoma 
Sewage  Treatment  Plant  were  held  on  June 
11, 1964,  and  the  plant  was  put  into  operation 
on  April  4.  1956.  Before  the  plant  was  com- 
pleted, millions  of  gaUons  of  raw  sewage 
poiyed  into  Catoma  Creek  dally,  creating  a 
public  health  menace  to  the  city.  The  plant 
was  designed  to  handle  an  average  daily  load 
of  9  million  gallons,  with  a  peak  capacity  of 
about  13  million  gallons. 


Change  in  Board 
In  November  1959.  a  political  decision  was 
reached  by  the  City  Commission  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Water  Works  and 
Sanitary  Sewer  Board  from  3  to  6  members, 
with  staggered  six  year  terms.  Whatever  the 
poUtical  thinking  of  the  Mayor-Commission 
may  have  l^een  on  this  matter,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Board  and  the  City  Gov- 
ernment was  not  altered  considerably.  The 
Board,  with  its  members  apix>lnted  by  the 
Mayor-Commission,  continued  to  be  made  up 
of  alert,  intelligent  businessmen  of  the  city, 
and  the  strong  leadership  of  the  Board  con- 
tinued to  hold  sway  over  any  political  influ- 
ence from  the  Commission. 

Consolidation  of  honda  and  billing 
The  Board  concluded  in  1959  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consolidate  all  the  separate 
bonds  of  the  water  system  and  the  sanitary 
sewer  system  to  provide  the  necessary  financ- 
ing for  the  expansion  of  both  systems.  Con- 
sequently, the  Board  set  In  motion  plans  for 
a  $10,000,000  bond  issue  which  would  retire 
aU  existing  indebtedness  at  a  cost  of  approx- 
imately $9,000,000  and  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $1,000,000  for  additional  construc- 
tion on  both  the  water  and  sewer  systems. 
This  plan  was  carried  out.  and  the  $10,000,000 
in  bonds  were  delivered  on  December  17,  1959. 

A  significant  development  which  Increased 
the  financial  capability  and  flexlblUty  of  the 
Board  vras  to  c<»nblne  the  water  charge  and 
the  sewer  service  charge,  effective  January  1, 
1960,  into  a  single  "water  service  charge". 
Montgomery  was  one  of  the  cities  to  pioneer 
In  establishing  a  single  charge  based  on  the 
phUosophy  that  supplying  water,  taking  It 
away,  and  treating  it  to  remove  pollution  are 
all  components  of  one  water  service  charge. 
Prom  January  1,  1960.  the  Board  has  made 
no  charge  for  sewer  service  by  that  name. 
Long-range  survey  made — River  water  plant 
built 

In  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
decision  to  buUd  a  water  purification  plant 
which  would  utUlze  water  resources  from 
the  TaUapoosa  River,  the  Board  had  em- 
ployed another  engineering  firm  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  which  was  submitted 
in  August.  1962,  of  the  entire  water  and  sani- 
tary sewer  systems  and  to  make  a  thorough 
projection  of  the  needs  of  the  city  for  thirty 
years. 

Based  on  population  estimates  for  the  City 
of  Montgomery,  prepared  by  the  firm,  on 
the  basis  of  the  U.S.  Census  and  Montgomery 
Chamber  of  Commerce  figures,  the  indica- 
tions were  that  the  city  would,  by  1990,  have 
an  estimated  population  of  285,000.  The  en- 
gineers pointed  out  that  many  of  the  Im- 
provements required  by  the  normal  growth 
of  the  city  would  not  produce  additional  rev- 
enues for  many  years.  Availability  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  at  all  times  was  described 
as  a  prime  requirement  for  a  favorable  fire 
Insurance  rating.  They  not  only  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River  Water  Treatment  Plant,  but  deter- 
mined that  with  the  development  of  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  System  for  commerce 
and  recreation,  the  city  would  need  to  con- 
struct additional  sewage  treatment  plants. 

The  decision  to  build  the  river  water  treat- 
ment plant  was  based  on  long  and  careful 
engineering  studies  of  the  underground  water 
resources  of  the  city.  As  the  Water  Works 
and  Sanitary  Sewer  Board  sought  to  bring 
in  new  underground  wells  to  augment  the 
city's  water  supply,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  underground  supplies  were  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  need.  Numerous  test  drillings 
were  made  by  the  Board  in  all  directions  from 
the  city,  and  the  result  in  most  cases  was  un- 
satisfactory. The  test  wells  showed  that 
underground  resources  were  either  Inade- 
quate or  the  water  located  was  filled  with 
Iron,  salt  or  other  chemical  elements  which 
rendered  the  supply  unusable. 

The  decision  to  go  to  the  river  was  a  long. 
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arduous  and  highly  contested  procedure.  Dn- 
ferences  among  the  members  of  the  Watier 
Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer  Board  reflected  - 
strong  disagreements  of  the  people  as  to 
necessity  of  spending  $4,000,000  on  a  wa 
purification  plant  when  a  single  well  coi 
be  drilled  for  around  $40,000.  A  strong  e 
ment  of  popular  opinion  also  held  that  rl 
water  was  Impure,  that  It  would  change 
chemical  nature  and  even  the  taste  of 
underground    source    of    water   that    Moqt 
gomery  enjoyed  at  the  time.  I 

The  most  controversial  and  drawn-out  Is- 
sue was  a  proposed  tapping  fee.  One  Boa(rd 
member  resigned  because  of  this  argimieit. 
In  1960  the  Board  had  proposed  raising  t^e 
charge  for  connection  to  the  system  frijm 
$10  to  $325.  By  1962.  the  Board  had  reduded 
the  proposed  levy  to  $125  but  this  si  HI 
brought  a  storm  of  protest  and  a  strong  ca!  n- 
palgn  against  the  proposal  from  local  hofie 
builders  and  real  estate  developers.  , 

Open  hearings  were  held  by  the  BoMd  ior 
opponents  to  state  their  oppoeltlon.  "me 
Board  had  carefully  developed  Information 
which  Indicated  that  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Board  of  connecting  a  new  user  was  $59.i37, 
Including  a  %"  meter,  but  developers  wpre 
paying  only  $10  per  tap.  The  $125  fee  \tas 
flnaUy  established  In  1964. 

In  all  of  these  matters  the  Board  proceeded 
slowly  and  with  extreme  caution  In  building 
up  to  the  point  where  the  public  would 
cept  the  decision  to  build  a  river  purification 
plant.  It  agreed  with  the  engineers'  proposed 
plan  to  tap  the  Tallapoosa  River  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years  before  the  final  decision 
to  bvilld  the  plant  was  made.  In  this  ^y, 
the  Board  built  up  public  sympathy  for  the 
idea,  and  when  the  time  came  to  proceed  wfth 
the  construction  of  the  plant,  there  was  |iot 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  plan.  The 
Board's  research  and  examination  was  ac- 
complished through  consultation  with  geo- 
logical experts  from  the  office  of  the  Stjate 
Geologist  on  the  availability  of  usable  un<ler- 
ground  water  supply  in  the  Montgompry 
area;  weU-drllUng  experts  who  had  drilled 
the  wells  then  In  use,  a«  well  as  nxmierbus 
test  wells:  engineers  with  the  State  Bur^u 
of  Sanitation:  water  system  consultants  Jfa- 
mlUar  with  river  water  use  for  domestic  s  ip- 
ply:  and  financial  consultants  familiar  with 
comparative  costs  In  plant  construction  iind 
operational  costs  and  changes  and  addltlans 
in  water  mains  that  would  be  necessitated 
by  the  introduction  of  treated  river  water 
Into  the  city  supply. 

In  1964  bonds  were  Issued  for  $4,000.  KX), 
for  the  construction  of  a  river  plant  to  tap 
the  resources  of  the  Tallapoosa  River. 

The  plant  was  dedicated  on  August  20, 
1966.  The  cost  of  the  plant,  with  Its  2>^ 
million  gallon  underground  storage  reser/olr 
was  $2,500,000,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  lew 
expansion.  Including  some  B'i  miles  of  lew 
water  mains  and  a  one  million  gallon  ele- 
vated storage  tank  was  approximately  »4.- 
000,000. 

InlUal  capacity  of  the  plant  was  20,000,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  which  alriost 
doubled  the  then  existing  capacity  of  the 
city's  water  system.  Provisions  were  nade 
to  allow  additions  which  would  give  the  p  ant 
a  dally  capacity  of  60,000,000  gallons.  Actu- 
ally, the  plant  coiild  be  Increased  to  »eat 
up  to  100,000,000  gallons  of  water  dally,  wilch 
added  to  the  25,000,000  gallon  well  cap^lty 
was  enough  to  serve  a  city  of  1,000,000  people 

SECOND  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT 

With  the  construction  of  the  water  mirl- 
flcatlon  plant,  the  city  had  taken  care  of  Its 
water  supply  problems  for  many  year*  to 
come.  However  the  city  remained  a  niajor 
stream  polluter.  I 

The  Board's  first  action  toward  meeting 
waste  treatment  requirements  was  to  Uulld 
the  Catoma  Sewage  Treatment  Plant,  aom- 
pleted  m  1956,  to  treat  sewage  from  South 
and  Southeastern  Montgomery.  But  Mont- 


gomery and  Its  adjacent  military  Installa- 
Uons,  Maxwell  and  Gxmter  Air  Force  Bases, 
were  dumping  some  12,000.000  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  into  the  Alabama  River  daily.  This 
constituted  45%  of  all  the  municipal  wastes 
put  Into  all  Alabama  streams,  with  75%  of 
the  total  of  all  Alabama's  stream  pollution 
going  Into  the  Alabama  River. 

Arduous  efforts  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  As- 
sociation, an  organization  dedicated  to  devel- 
oping the  Coosa  and  Alabama  Rivers  for 
navigational  and  recreational  purposes  from 
MobUe,  Alabama,  to  Rome,  Georgia,  had 
made  such  progress  that  the  Alabama  River 
would  be  cleared  for  navigation  as  far  North 
as  Montgomery  by  1971.  The  city,  therefore, 
constituted  45 '«  of  all  the  municipal  wastes 
put  Into  all  Alabama  streams,  with  75%  of 
the  total  of  all  Alabama's  stream  pollution 
going  Into  the  Alabama  River. 

Based  on  the  study's  projections  Montgom- 
ery needed  an  additional  sewage  treatment 
capacity  of  17  mllUon  gallons  dally  (average) 
by  1970  in  order  to  remove  the  city's  pollu- 
tion from  the  Alabama  River  by  1971. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  moved  In  this  di- 
rection. The  Towasea  Plant,  which  was  com- 
pleted In  1968,  has  an  average  design  load  of 
3.000,000  gallons  dally.  It  was  built  at  a  cost 
oir  $1,936,317  (including  outfall  Unes),  and 
the  Federal  Government  participated  In  the 
amount  of  $638,588. 

In  June,  1968,  Board  Chairman  Joe  L. 
Coleman  announced  that  the  Board  planned 
a  $6,000,000  bond  Issue  for  that  July,  to 
build  a  third  plant  which  would  be  scheduled 
for  completion  In  November,  1970— the  Econ- 
chate  Plant.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
participated  by  committing  $2,010,360  to 
this  construction.  In  all  of  its  financing,  the 
Board  has  delayed  issxiance  of  bonds  until 
funds  were  actually  needed. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Econchate  plant 
in  1970,  the  engineers  estimated  that  the 
three  plants  would  be  operating  at  about 
two-thirds  of  their  total  design  capacity  of 
26  million  gallons  per  day,  and  that  on  this 
basis,  the  three  plants  with  exjwmslon  of  the 
Catoma  Plant,  would  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  City  until  1990. 

Provisions  have  been  made  and  land 
acquired  to  expand  the  three  waste  treat- 
ment plants  and  the  outfall  sewers  and  dis- 
tribution lines  to  take  care  of  unlimited  de- 
velopment of  drainage  areas. 

PKOGRAM    EVALUATION 

In  summary,  the  City  of  Montgomery, 
which  In  1949  had  31  wells  and  no  sewage 
treatment,  today  has  a  large  water  plant  ca- 
pable of  serving  1  million  people,  and  3  sew- 
age treatment  plants.  The  city  now  has  140,- 
000  residents. 

Contracts  have  recently  been  let  for  State 
docks  on  the  Alabama  River  at  Montgomery. 
When  Industry  follows  the  barges  to  the 
city,  Montgomery  wUl  have  no  problems 
meeting  Its  needs. 

Further  testimony  of  the  success  of  the 
Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer  Board  is 
that  a  movement  Is  now  beginning  in  Mont- 
gomery to  have  Its  airport  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  similar  board. 

FactoTB  in  success 

One  of  the  chief  factors  for  the  success 
of  this  Bo«ird  In  more  than  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  city  has  been  in  its  long-range 
planning.  From  Its  beginning,  the  business- 
men who  composed  the  Board,  utilized  the 
services  of  experts,  with  s\irveyB,  studies  and 
a  30-year  plan,  so  that  the  Board  always 
knew  where  It  was  and  where  It  had  to  go. 

Good  management  is  another  factor,  first 
under  General  Manager  Clarence  Perry,  and 
since  1966  under  Nat.  P.  Wiley.  Jr.  Since 
1952  the  Board  Increased  Its  accounts  by  16,- 
048  but  has  only  added  17  employees.  Man- 
agement has  utilized  efficiency  experts  and 
runs  the  works  with  modem  business  meth- 
ods and  equipment.  Even  though  It  Is  not 


required  by  state  law,  all  operators  at  the 
plants  are  certified.  For  the  pest  two  years 
the  Water  Works  has  received  the  best  plant 
In  the  state  award. 

All  of  the  businessmen  who  have  served  on 
the  Board  have  been  honest,  dedicated  men. 
Interested  only  In  Improving  the  services  to 
their  city.  The  present  members  of  the  Board 
are:  Chairman,  Joe  L.  Coleman,  owner  of  a 
business  research  service;  O.  B.  Carr,  insur- 
ance executive;  Nlmrod  T.  Prazer,  Senior 
Vice  President  of  a  national  investment 
banking  firm;  C.  P.  Halstead,  contractor  and 
owner  of  various  businesses;  and  Richard  E. 
Hanan,  a  wholesale  distributor  and  Investor. 

The  Board  has  always  attempted  to  co- 
operate with  business  and  Industry.  It  has 
extended  water  and  sewer  lines,  whenever 
financially  practical  from  the  standpoint  of 
available  funds  and  anticipated  revenues, 
whenever  and  wherever  requested.  It  has  en- 
couraged new  building  through  Its  refunding 
agreement  with  builders.  If  the  sought  con- 
nection will  not  exceed  three  times  the  es- 
timated annual  water  revenue  to  be  derived, 
the  Board  does  the  connection  at  Its  expense. 
If  it  Is  more  than  three  times  the  revenue 
estimated,  the  developer  deposits  the  es- 
timated cost  and  gets  a  refunding  contract 
from  the  Board  to  recover  his  Investment. 

All  users  receive  equal  treatment.  No  fa- 
voritism Is  shown  to  any  Individual,  business 
or  agency.  The  City  of  Montgomery  pays  the 
Board  $75.00  per  year  for  each  of  its  fire 
hydrants.  All  government  agencies,  local  and 
federal,  as  well  as  public  and  charitable 
agencies,  pay  for  service. 

CHIEF   PKOBLEMS 

The  major  difficulties  of  the  Board  Ue  not 
with  the  difficulties  of  construction  and 
growth  but  with  human  management.  They 
had  problems  with  people  who  were  not 
aware  of  what  was  happening  in  the  begin- 
ning, with  people  who  were  against  a  sewer 
service  charge,  and  with  vested  Interests 
which  were  against  a  raise  In  tapping  fees. 
Additional  publicity,  the  courts,  and  time 
have  solved  these  problems. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Board  is 
bound  only  by  compliance  with  the  law.  Its 
obligations  to  bond  holders,  and  the  approval 
of  Its  actions  by  Its  trustees.  Original  or- 
ganizations of  the  Water  Works  Board  and 
the  transfer  of  the  sanitary  sewer  system  to 
the  Board  were  not  given  wide  publicity  be- 
fore the  actions  were  taken  but  full  public 
service  publicity  was  given  by  all  local  In- 
formation media.  Paid  newspaper  advertis- 
ing prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  Board  was 
used  as  a  supplemental  form  of  information. 
The  Board,  Immediately  after  Its  establlsQ- 
ment.  Initiated  a  policy  of  Inviting  all  pub- 
lic Information  media  to  have  representa- 
tives attend  Board  meetings,  and  all  official 
Board  records  were  declared  open  for  public 
Inspection. 

Transferability 

The  steps  taken  by  Montgomery  can  be 
adapted  by  any  community  whose  legisla- 
ture has  passed  the  enabling  legislation  for 
the  transfer  of  public  utUltles  to  a  private 
board.  The  chief  factor  Is  the  Intelligent  con- 
cern and  willingness  on  the  part  of  business 
leaders  and  private  citizens  to  work  at  every 
level  of  government  to  serve  the  community's 
needs. 

The  creation  of  a  Water  Works  and  Sani- 
tary Sewer  Board  is  one  method  of  solving 
these  problems.  Other  areas  might  adapt 
county- wide  systems  (see  Clearinghouse  Case 
Study  on  Dayton,  Ohio,  Code  1548):  might 
contract  with  neighboring  municipalities  for 
service,  or  might  establish  Joint  ownership 
with  other  communities  through  a  utility 
district.  A  city  can  also  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate industrial  firm  and  have  these  services 
performed  under  such  contract.  Each  area 
must  determine  its  needs  and  Its  feaslbl* 
approach  to  this  problem. 

The  Montgomery  Water  Works  and  Sanl- 
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Ury  Sewer  Board  Is  a  laudable  example  of 
successful  delivery  by  a  special -purpose  board 
or  district.  There  Is  a  danger,  not  evidenced 
by  Montgomery,  of  a  lack  of  coordination 
with  other  government  programs.  There  is 
also  the  point  that  this  group  can  be  self- 
perpetuating.  Special  district  boards  of  this 
type  are  usually  appointed  and,  therefore, 
are  not  directly  responsive  to  public  wlU. 
They  are  autonomous  and  therefore  are  not 
subject  to  control  by  a  local  elected  govern- 
ing body.  Including  the  government  that 
created  the  board.  The  Montgomery  experi- 
ence demonstrates  how  weU  such  a  board  can 
serve  the  pubUc  when  it  Is  made  up  of  ooiu-a- 
geous,  conscientious  members  aided  by  com- 
petent professional  management. 

Key  contracts  for  additional  information 

Mr.    N.    P.    WUey,    Jr.,    General    Manager, 

Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer  Board  of 

the  City  of  Montgomery,  Post  Office  Box  1631, 

Montgomery,    Alabama    36102,    AC    205/262- 

7904. 

Mr.  Joe  L.  Coleman,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
Board  of  the  City  of  Montgomery,  Post  Office 
Box  1631,  Montgomery,  Alabama  36102. 

Mr.  John  J.  Coffey.  Jr.,  Senior  Associate, 
Natural  Resources  and  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Community  and  Regional  r>evelopment 
Group,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 


States,  1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2006,  AC  202/659-6174. 

Miss  Lynn  DeBlols,  Director,  Urban  Action 
Clearinghouse,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006,  AC  202/659-6172. 

WATEE     WORKS     AND     SANTTABT     SEWXR     BOARD 

Past  board  members,  term  of  office,  and 
occupation 

Carl  W.  Bear,  1952-1956,  Lawyer  It  Vice 
Pres.  of  Lumber  Co. 

Charles  N.  Covey,  1954-1969,  Insurance  and 
sales  executive. 

A.  H.  Darby,  1955-1960,  Meat  Packing  Co. 
representative. 

Ed  S.  Watts,  1959-1962,  Developer  and  fi- 
nancier. 

Arnold  Blackwell.  1960-1967,  Real  estate 
developer. 

N.  P.  Wiley,  Jr.i  1960,  Sales  engineer. 

N.  J.  Bell,  m,  1949-1957,  Executor  of  Bell 

John  S.  Hodgson,  1949-1953,  Oontractoi 
and  developer. 

Rush  StalUngs,  1949-1955,  Automobile 
dealer. 

Silas  D.  Cater,*  1950-1965,  Secretary  to 
Board  &  City  Clerk. 

Aaron  Aronov,  1952-1953,  Developer  and 
financier. 

B.  Coleman    Beale,    1962-1959,    Financier. 


WATER  AND  SANITARY  SEWER  PROJECTS:  1960-69 


New 

construction 

by  board 


Paid  on         Oversized  Sewer  projects 
refunding        mains  paid       assessed  by  Total 

contracts  by  board  city  valuation' 


^**'i560                                                                   J309,569.00  J143.721.00  $41,165,00 $494,455.00 

5? IM  838.00  160  120.00         29,935.00       $90,286.00  «9.W9.00 

si 3K458  00  160  272.00         43,684.00         3,577.00  536,991.00 

S, 154  698.00  149,964.00         47,096.00       357,728.00  709,486.00 

Is 435  257.00  140,425.00         31,328.00         23,576.00  630,586.00 

}S 3  453,155.00  143,454.00         31,924.00        110,040.00  3.738,573.00 

{SS 241635.00  166  452.00         85,965.00       116,934.00  611,986.00 

{if 2,346^925.00  157,652.00         67,255.00         46,536.00  2,618,368.00 

\SL 516  728.00  168  004.00         67.576.00         24,661.00  776,969.00 

i9M"":""ir.;'."ir.".'.-"---'-''.-"-------  2, 646; 633.00  172,050,00     24,656.00  1,005,749.00  3,849,088.00 

Total 14,435,681.00 


■  Major  contracts  let  in  1969:  Econchate  plant,  $2,593,070.00;  Madison  Ave.  relief  sewer,  $53,563.00;  Sanitary  sewer  projects  in 
West  Montgomery,  $1,005,749.00;  Dannelly  Field  area  and  Dalraida  (assessment  by  city). 


State  op  Alabama, 
Department  of  Pxtblic  Health, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  10, 1971. 
Mr.  Joe  L.  Coleman, 

Chairman,  Water  Works  end  Sanitary  Sewer 
Board,  City  of  Montgomery,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 
Dear  Joe:  You  have  asked  for  my  com- 
ments on  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  Montgomery  Water  Works  and  Sanitary 
Sewer  Board.  I  have  given  my  thoughts  on 
this  many  different  times  voluntarily  and 
I  am  happy  to  do  so  again. 

The  water  and  sewer  systems  of  the  City 
of  Montgomery  are  a  fine  example  of  sup- 
plying the  basic  needs  of  a  city  through 
community  action.  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  board's  policies  and  operations  since  It 
was  established  and  the  State  Health  De- 
partment has  not  received  better  coopera- 
tion from  any  city  than  Montgomery. 

With  the  completion  of  your  water  puri- 
fication plant  In  1966  and  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  a  third  waste  water  treatment 
plant,  Montgomery  is  in  an  enviable  position 
for  industrial  growth  and  community  ex- 
pansion. In  my  opinion  Montgomery's  water 
supply  and  waste  water  facilities  csn  be 
compared  favorably  with  those  of  any  city 
in  the  nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ira  L.  Myers.  M.D., 
State  Health  Officer. 


State  of  Alabama, 
Department  op  Public  Health, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  10,  1971. 
Mr.  Joe  L.  Coleman, 

Chairman,  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer 

Board,  City  of  Montgomery,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

Dear  Joe:    It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  the 

opportunity  of  expressing  briefiy  a  few  of  my 

thoughts  concerning  the  Montgomery  Water 

Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer  Board. 

As  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Envlronmen- 
Ul  Health  of  the  State  Health  Department 
and  technical  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Water 
Improvement  Commission,  I  take  personal 
pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  the  City  of 
Montgomery  In  the  fields  of  water  supply  and 
waste  water  treatment.  Our  technical  staffs 
have  enjoyed  a  cooperative  relationship  with 
the  Board  and  it's  personnel  through  the 
years.  The  Board  has  certainly  looked  far 
into  the  futvire  In  an  effort  not  only  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city  but  to  stay  10  to  20 
years  ahead. 


The  City  has  taken  care  of  Its  water  needs 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  Is  fortunate  to 
have  two  independent  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply, one  from  deep  wells  and  the  other  from 
an  excellent  surface  stream.  Adequate  waste 
water  treatment  facilities  are  now  completed 
and  very  soon  all  untreated  liquid  waste  will 
be  removed  from  the  Alabama  River  In  order 
to  permit  Its  development  for  navigation  and 
recreation.  I  know  that  the  Board  has  experi- 
enced many  problems  and  difficulties  but  It 
has  always  been  able  to  work  them  out.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  you  and  your  people. 
Sincerely, 

Arthttr  N.  Beck, 

Chief  Engineer  &  Director, 

Bureau  of  Environmental  Health. 

Montcomebt,  Ala.,  February  10,  1971. 
Mr.  Joe  L.  Coleman, 

Chairman,  Water  Works  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
Board,  City  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Dear  Mb.  Coleman:  This  U  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Water  Works 
and  Sanitary  Sewer  Board  for  their  continued 
efforts  In  Improving  and  expanding  the  sup- 
ply of  water  for  our  citizens. 

Until  the  Tallapoosa  River  purification 
plant  was  completed,  we  were  only  able  to 
supply  a  maximum  of  29.500,000  gallons  of 
water  on  any  given  day,  and  even  this  could 
not  be  done  for  more  than  one  or  two  days. 
Since  the  plant  has  been  In  operation  we 
have  already  experienced  a  peak  day  of 
34,000,000  gallons. 

One  of  the  most  significant  achievements 
of  the  Board  is  the  completion  of  the  Towassa 
and  Econchata  Water  Pollution  Control 
Plants.  With  these  two  plants  and  the  Cat- 
oma Plant  now  in  operation,  all  raw  sewage 
has  been  removed  from  the  Alabama  River 
In  the  Montgomery  area. 

The  favorable  position  we  are  now  In  Is  a 
result  of  the  long  range  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  Water  Worjts  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  City  Govern- 
ment. While  the  Board  is  an  Independent 
organization,  the  system  still  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Montgomery.  Tou  and  the  other 
Board  Members  appointed  by  the  City  Com- 
mission have  done  an  excellent  Job  adminis- 
tering the  responsibilities  of  this  Important 
and  necessary  service.  I  am  personally  proud 
of  what  the  Board  has  done,  and  it  gives  me 
a  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportxinlty  to 
express  my  appreciation. 
Tours  truly. 

Earl  D.  James, 

Mayor. 


^  N.  P.  WUey,  Jr. — resigned  as  Board  Mem- 
ber to  accept  position  as  Assistant  Manager. 

•Silas  D.  Cater — served  as  Secretary  to 
Board  from  the  beginning  until  his  retire- 
ment In  May.  1966;  at  this  time  Nlmrod  T. 
Frazer  was  appointed  to  serve  as  Secretary 
until  such  time  as  his  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  SCIEN- 
TISTS  STUDY  CHARGES  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  EXAGGERATES  SO- 
CALLED  SOVIET  TECHNOLOGICAL 
LEAD 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
its  chief  Director  of  Research,  Dr.  John 
Foster,  have  been  asserting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  leading  us,  or  would 
soon  gain  technological  superiority  over 
us  as  a  part  of  their  annual  "scare  "em" 
technique  to  gain  bigger  and  bigger  mili- 
tary appropriations. 

Bi*t  yesterday  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Scientists,  in  a  scathing  report, 
charged  that  Dr.  Foster  and  the  Penta- 
gon had  grossly  exaggerated  the  facts. 
They  said  that  the  entire  episode  was  8 
"classical  numbers  game  featuring  selec- 
tive disclosure,  questionable  assump- 
tions, exaggeratedly  precise  estimates, 
misleading  language,  and  alarmist  non- 
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seqiiitur  conclxosions."  Nothing  could 
more  damning  than  that  indictment.   I 

They  charged  that  Dr.  Poster  had 
failed  to  cite  nimierous  Soviet  speeches 
which  directly  rebutted  his  tussertlons 
that  the  Soviets  were  spending  30  p^- 
cent  more  than  the  United  States  on 
Military  research  and  development.  Tliey 
charged  that  Dr.  Poster  arrived  at  tliis 
figure  by  juggling  the  flgiires. 

They  quoted  the  office  of  Defoise  I^- 
search  and  Engineering  itself  In  dir^t 
contradiction  of  its  Directors  views  tftat 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  catching  up  te<ji- 
nologlcally  with  the  United  States,  ithe 
Scientists  also  charged  that  the  pte- 
cision  suggested  by  Director  Foster  atod 
his  office  for  its  estimates  are  "quite  im- 
possible." 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
has  among  its  members  some  of  the  mpst 
dlstin^ruished  scientists  in  American  life. 
They  also  have  vast  experience  at  toe 
Pentagon.  Dr.  Herbert  York  is  its  Chair- 
man. Dr.  Georg  Rathjens  Is  one  of  its 
National  Council  Members  and  a  co- 
author of  yesterday's  report.  Dr.  MarTln 
L.  Goldberger  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  approved  the  study. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  stop  being 
a  propaganda  agency  and  start  telling 
the  truth.  This  coimtry  will  be  far 
stronger  when  that  happens.  At  the  n^o- 
ment  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  coiin- 
try  has  very  much  reason  to  accept  the 
credibility  of  their  statements  about  So- 
viet weapons,  their  or  our  technology*  or 
what  is  really  necessary  for  the  real 
security  of  the  United  States.  j 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri<fan 
Scientists,  entitled  "Is  There  An  R.  4nd 
D.  Gap?"  be  printed  in  full  at  the  encl  of 
my  remarks.  I  hope  the  Pentagon  viU 
read  it  and  take  it  to  heart.  If  they  fail 
to  do  that,  I  hope  an  informed  press  ^d 
public  will  be  able  to  counteract  their 
obviously  self  serving  and  exaggerated 
claims.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rep(ort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc  rd, 
as  follows  : 

Is  These  an  R.  &  D.  Oap? 
(Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sani- 
tary R.  &  D.,  Federation  of  American  Scl  Bn- 

tlBts) 

This  Federation  staff  study  has  been  Ap- 
proved by  the  Federation's  Ad  Hoc  Comi<ilt- 
tee  on  Military  R  &  O.  with  whose  advice  ^d 
consultation  It  was  prepared,  and  by  {the 
FAS  Executive  Council.  The  Committee  tvas 
chaired  by: 

Dr.  Marvin  L.  Ooldberger.  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  at  Princeton  Unlter- 
■Ity,  long-time  Chairman  of  JASON  at  It)A, 
emd  a  fonner  member  of  PSAC  and  of  xhe 
Defense  Science  Board.  ' 

Other  Conmilttee  members  were: 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Nelson,  Profeesor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Yale,  co-author  of  Teehnoipgy. 
Economic  Growth,  and  Public  Policy,  pub- 
lished by  the  BrooUngs  Institution  In  1967. 

Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens,  Professor  of  P(illt- 
Ical  Science  at  MIT,  former  Director  of 
WSBO  at  IDA,  Deputy  Director  of  ARPA  m 
DDR  &  E.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dlreiitor 
of  ACDA,  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Science  and  Technology  at  ACDiL. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Scherer,  Profeeeor  of  Econoiilcs 
at  Michigan.  Professor  Scherer  Is  the  co-au- 
thor of  "The  Weapons  Acquisition  Proct  ss", 


the  seminal  work  on  R  &  D  costs  of  weapons 
systems  of  the  fifties. 

SXTMMABT  AKD  tNTRODUCTION 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  sup- 
ports a  vigorous  program  of  research,  and  of 
development  (R  &  D) ,  on  those  weapons  that 
are  necessary  to  maintain  a  deterrent  of  tin- 
questioned  power.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
looked  closely  at  the  charges  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  importantly  more  money 
on  R  &  D  and  will,  as  a  result,  shortly  assume 
technological  superiority. 

The  United  States  has  seen  before  concern 
over  "gap>8"  In  our  weajwns  programs:  the 
Bomber  gap  In  1955;  the  mlssUe  gap  In  1960; 
1960  fears  of  a  GNP  gap  arising  from  high 
(now  much  lower)  Soviet  rates  of  growth 
of  that  period;  the  ABM  g^  In  1967;  and  the 
(large  missile)  SS-9  gap  of  1969.  But  most  re- 
cently, the  subject  that  has  given  rise  to 
"scare"  headlines  has  been,  strange  as  It  may 
seem,  this  Research  and  Development 
(R  &  D)  gap.  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
headlined  It:  "Russia  vs.  U.S. — Coming  Crisis 
m  Armg"  1  It  presented  an  Interview  with 
Dr.  John  Poster,  long-time  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  (DDR  &  E) 
m  the  Pentagon.  Reader's  Digest  featured 
these  R&D  calculations,  among  other  con- 
cerns. In  an  article  entitled :  "Our  Strategic- 
Arms  Advantage  Is  Fading  Fast".'  Dr.  Poster 
has  spoken  widely  on  this  subject,  arguing 
that  the  United  States  would  lose  Its  "tech- 
nological superiority"  If  present  trends  con- 
tinued In  R  &  D  financing  and  that  It  would 
become  vulnerable  to  "technological  sur- 
prise". These  arguments  have  appeared  In 
the  record  of  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  for  two  years.  He  has  asked  for  no 
additional  funds  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
but  has  threatened  to  do  so  In  the  futxire. 

Our  conclusions  are  as  follows.  This  entire 
episode  has  been  a  classical  numbers  game 
featuring  selective  disclosure,  questionable 
assumptions,  exaggeratedly  precise  estimates, 
misleading  language,  and  alarmist  non- 
sequiteur  conclusions. 

On  examination,  there  Is  no  claim,  much 
less  any  evidence,  that  the  United  States  Is 
spending  less  than  the  Soviets  on  Its  mili- 
tary technological  advances  as  measured  by 
the  oft-mentioned  military  "technology 
base" — research,  exploratory  development 
and  a  fraction  of  advanced  development. 
These  are  the  expenditures  that  let  a  coiin- 
try  know  what  weapons  are  possible.  Exjwnd- 
Itures  In  these  categories  are  relatively  small 
(alx)ut  25%  of  total  R.  &  D.).  No  one  has 
ever  claimed  to  be  able  to  measure  Soviet 
expenditures  In  this  category;  these  expend- 
itures would  amount  to  a  few  billion  at  most 
and  be  most  difficult  to  estimate.  Necessary 
expenditures  become  progressively  larger  as 
one  moves  from  research  on  basic  technologi- 
cal discoveries  to  development  of  weapons. 
This  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  in  making 
meaningful  comparisons  on  a  financial  basis 
of  efforts  to  protect  against  technological 
surprise.  Neither  funding  nor  numbers  of 
personnel  Involved  are  a  sensible  measure  of 
original  technological  advance.  Of  far  greater 
Importance  Is  the  organization  and  applica- 
tion of  available  Intellectual  and  other 
resources. 

Until  this  year,  the  charges  made  by  Dr. 
Foster  were  not  even  based  on  relative  spend- 
ing In  the  entire  military  R.  &  D.  budgets  of 
the  two  sides.  It  was  simply  claimed  that 
there  was  an  Imbalance  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  overall  spending  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  all  kinds  for  space,  military,  and 
atomic  energy.  I.e.  militarily-related  R.  &  D. 
This  Imbalance  In  rate  of  growth  during  sev- 
eral years  of  this  decade  was  a  result  of  dif- 
ferent rates  of  R.  &  D.  expenditure  on  space — 
as  Is  evident  from  the  recently  released  "Corn- 
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parlson  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Technological  Ef- 
forts" graph  which  appears  later  (page  5A). 
Until  late  last  year.  Dr.  Poster  said  that  more 
precise  estimates  of  the  military  R.  &  D.  com- 
ponent alone  could  not  be  made. 

This  year.  Dr.  Poster  is  saying  that  the 
Soviets  are  spending  $3  billion  more  than  the 
U.S.  In  military  R.  &  D.  and  the  graph  em- 
bodying these  figures  suggests  that  this  en- 
tire net  "advantage"  arose  suddenly  In  two 
years  from  1968-1970.  How  can  we  learn  of 
such  sharp  changes  In  a  category  of  expendi- 
tures that  was  said,  formerly,  to  be  Impossible 
to  estimate?  The  answer  seems  to  be  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  study — one  simply  assiuning 
that  Soviet  R.  &  D.  expenditures  on  the  So- 
viet space  program  are  suddenly  to  be  kept 
fixed,  and  that  all  Increases  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Soviet  militarily-related  R.  &  D.  are 
going  to  be  assigned  to  military  R.  &  D.  If 
there  is  evidence  for  this,  the  public  should 
have  it.  Obviously  there  can  be  no  such  evi- 
dence from  deployed  weapon  systems.  We 
normally  impute  military  R.  &  D.  expendi- 
tures from  the  weapons  built  at  least  a  few 
years  later;  thus  estimates  of  a  period  two 
years  ago  are  especially  unreliable. 

Furthermore,  whether  or  not  there  was 
persuasive  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  spending  more  on  advancing  technology, 
the  United  States  could  easily  spend  more 
also — if  It  has  the  necessary  ideas — since  the 
categories  Involved:  Research;  exploratory 
development;  and  part  of  advanced  develop- 
ment; are  relatively  inexpensive.  If  Dr.  Foster 
is  concerned  about  our  rate  of  spending  in 
these  categories,  why  does  he  not  ask  for 
more  funds?  U.S.  spending  in  these  cate- 
gories has  been  relatively  stable,  as  a  small 
fraction  of  the  R&D  budget,  for  more  than 
ten  years. 

Most  of  the  R&D  budget  Is  associated 
with  the  building,  and  managing,  of  systems 
whose  deployment  Is  already  agreed — the 
Operational  Systems  Development  category 
and  related  expenditiires.  If  Dr.  Foster  Is 
concerned  that  we  are  not  agreeing  to  deploy 
more  systems,  why  Is  this  concern  phrased 
in  terms  of  R  &  D?  He  himself,  as  we  show, 
has  criticized  the  Soviet  military  R&D  sys- 
tem for  wasting  R  &  D  by  building  too  many 
prototypes. 

Dr.  Foster's  Deputy,  Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtln, 
has  contradicted  the  impression  made  by  Dr. 
Poster's  statements  of  last  year  that  the  So- 
viets are  now  gaining  one  year  in  every  three 
or  four  in  technology.  He  says  they  did  not 
gain  on  us  from  1960-1968.  (Obviously,  no 
sensible  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  now 
gaining  one  year  in  every  three  or  fovir  can 
be  based  on  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  two 
year  period  after  1968) .  But  even  if  the  So- 
viets were  gaining,  this  would  only  be  nat- 
ural since  they  have  a  more  advanced  tech- 
nological power  (the  U.S.)  to  copy.  Also,  even 
If  the  Soviet  Union  were  gaining  one  year  of 
technology  in  every  three  or  four,  it  does  not 
provide  evidence  that  they  will — as  charged — 
"assimie  technological  superiority"  but  only 
that  they  may  eventxially  achieve  rough 
technological  parity.  It  Is  today  an  amazing 
and  tmusual  state  of  affairs  that  the  United 
States  should  be — as  Dr.  Foster  has  testi- 
fied— ahead  almost  across  the  board  in  tech- 
nology. This  is  a  tribute  to  the  relative  back- 
wardness of  Soviet  technology  and  to  Its  rela- 
tive Inefficiency. 

Dr.  Foster  has  emphasized  the  large  num- 
ber of  engineers  that  are  being  produced  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  given  little  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  producing  twice  as 
many  scientists.  He  has  denied  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Soviet  engineers  are  less 
well  trained  than  ours.  Nor  are  we  short,  in 
any  case,  of  engineers  and  scientists  for  de- 
veloping our  technology  or  for  implementing 
it.  American  strategic  analysts  have  already 
learned  not  to  use  numbers  of  warheads, 
numbers  of  bombers,  or  numbers  of  missiles, 
as  a  critical  Index  of  military  preparedness. 
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Numbers  of  engineers  or  numbers  of  scien- 
tists would  be  still  more  abstird. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  effort  In  mUltary  R&D 
is  responsible  for  almost  all  of  the  arms 
race  successes.  Since  oiu*  Invention  and  de- 
velopment of  new  strategic  weapons  lead 
Inevitably  to  Soviet  expenditures  to  catch 
up  on  these  same  weapons,  we  have  been 
working  hard  for  both  sides — Inventing  for 
ourselves  but  giving  the  other  side  something 
to  emulate  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  clearly 
In  the  United  States'  Interest  to  push  weap- 
ons technology  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible. 
Over-cautious  hedging — by  building  U.S. 
weapons  systems  prematurely  against  less 
than  critical  Soviet  threats — can  guarantee 
that  these  threats  will  arise  by  encouraging 
the  Soviets  to  match  us  or  by  making  SALT 
agreements  on  these  weapons  impossible. 
There  Is  clear  evidence  that  we  have  made 
this  mistake  with  MIRV  and  we  may  now  be 
making  it  also  with  ABM. 

This  official  scare  has  been  characterized 
by  an  Intellectually  disreputable  looseness  of 
language.  Total  military  R&D  has  been 
confused  with  "Technology  Base  expendi- 
tures". The  possibility  of  "Iocs  of  technologi- 
cal advantage"  across  the  board  has  been 
confvised  with  the  other  side's  gaining  "tech- 
nological superiority".  The  dates  at  which 
this  might  occur  are  thrown  arovmd  almost  at 
random.  Numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers 
have  been  made  an  Issue  when  they  are  of 
little  relevance  and  the  numbers  have  been 
repeatedly  summarized  In  a  distorted  way. 
The  Defense  Department  has  knowingly 
suppressed  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
was  spending  more  on  military  R  &  D  in 
order  to  spread  a  much  less  relevant  fear 
that  the  Soviet  rate  of  growth  of  militarily- 
related  R&D  was  larger  than  ours.  Further, 
it  has  been  assiuned  that  Soviet  R&D  ex- 
penditures will  go  into  military  systems.  In 
part  by  misquoting  speeches  that  really  Indi- 
cate these  expenditures  will  go  into  Soviet 
domestic  efforts.  Numbers  are  said  to  be 
accurate  to  within  10%  when  two  different 
versions  of  the  same  DDR  &  E  graph  are  not 
themselves  consistent  to  within  15%. 

Whatever  the  Soviets  are,  or  are  not  do- 
ing, the  evidence  provided  to  show  that  the 
Soviets  will  assume  technological  superiority 
has  no  more  substance  than  that  of  earlier, 
now  discredited,  gape.  The  entire  matter 
deserves  the  closest  attention  of  Congress. 

I.  The  fear 

Dr.  John  Foster  does  not  doubt  that  the 
United  States  is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Its  technology,  and  In  Its  military  tech- 
nolgy  generally  across  the  board.  He  has 
said: 

"Right  now,  I'd  say  we  still  have  a  two 
to  three-year  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  gen- 
erally across  the  board.  In  research  and  tech- 
nology, based  on  our  work  over  the  last  two 
decades.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  In 
certain  areas".  (Nov.  30,  1970).' 

"Today,  while  our  R&D  level  of  effort  is 
now  smaller,  we  believe  the  United  States 
is  still  technologically  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union — ahead  on  quality  of  weapons — by 
perhaps  two  to  three  years  on  the  average". 
(March  18.  1971.) « 

However,  In  the  last  24  months.  Dr.  Foster 
began  Issuing  public  statements  arguing  that 
the  United  States  will  lose  Its  technological 
superiority  If  present  trends  continue.  In 
successive  statements  he  has  talked  of  this 
happening  In  a  "decade".  In  the  "next  sev- 
eral years".  In  "two  years".  In  the  "latter  half 
of  this  decade"  and  In  the  "middle  of  this 
decade".  Sample  quotes  are  footnoted." 

The  evidence  for  these  fears  lies  in  three 
different  kinds  of  estimates.  They  Include: 
estimates  of  relative  R&D  expenditures  of 
both  sides;  direct  estimates  of  the  technologi- 
cal capabilities  embodied  in  the  equipment 
of  both  sides;  and  estimates  of  production  of 
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scientists  stnd  engineers  tn  both  countries. 
We  discuss  these  In  order. 

//.  Expenditures  for  military  R&D 

In  expressing  his  fear  of  forthcoming  So- 
viet "technological  supieriority".  Dr.  Foster 
refers  most  often  to  calculations  of  relative 
exp>endlture3  here  and  In  the  Soviet  Union 
on  research  and  development.  On  March  11, 
1970,  Dr.  Poster  told  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  that  both  total  Soviet 
R&D  (military  and  civilian)  and  Soviet 
militarily-related  R&D  (defense,  space 
and  atomic  energy)  were  growing  faster  than 
our  own  expenditures.  He  did  not  tell  the 
Committee  the  more  relevant  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  then  spending  more  on 
military  R&D  (and  had  been  for  years) 
than  the  Soviets  but  this  was  true.  Dr.  Poster 
must  have  known  it  because  this  fact  can 
be  deduced.  In  an  only  slightly  Involved  eco- 
nomic calculation,  from  other  Information 
provided  by  Dr.  Foster  at  the  time  (see  Ap- 
pendix A  of  this  report ) .  And  this  fact  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  graph  which  Dr.  Foster 
began  to  distribute  eight  months  later  In 
November,  1970  (see  page  5A  of  this  report). 
Here  Is  an  unequivocal  example  of  a  scare 
encouraged  by  selective  release  of  classified 
Information. 

When  this  Information  was  suppressed.  Dr. 
Foster  was  telling  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  (on  February  26,  1970)  that  the 
Information  was  unavailable — that  the 
method  of  adducing  military  R&D  ex- 
penditures from  weapons  output  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  estimate  military  R&D  but 
only  to  compare  efforts  of  the  two  sides  on 
"defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy  research 
and  development  across  the  board".  He  said: 
"...  we  have  Lried  for  several  years  now  to 
unscramble  this  problem  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  lt".»  For  ex- 
ample: 

Senator  McInttrb.  ".  .  .  You  Indicated 
that  the  Soviets  will  spend  an  estimated  $16 
to  $17  billion  for  defense,  space  and  atomic 
energy  research  and  development  compeared 
with  $13  to  $14  bllUon  for  the  United  Stetes. 

Now  Is  your  breakout  sufficient  so  you 
could  give  me  what  the  Soviets  will  8i>end  on 
the  matters  of  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment as  opposed  to  what  we  know  you  are 
requesting,  $7.4  blUlon.  Do  you  have  those 
figures?" 

Dr.  Foster.  "No,  sir.  It  Is  very  \infortunate 
that  we  cannot  sepctrate  the  Soviets'  space 
effort  from  their  atomic  energy  effort  and 
from  their  defense  effort."  ' 

By  fall,  1970,  the  R&D  gap  scare  had  been 
made  much  more  precise.  DDR  &  E  statements 
no  longer  referred  to  rates  of  growth  of  total 
R  &  D  or  of  militarily  related  R&D.  Now  it 
was  possible  to  estimate  military  R&D  sepa- 
rately and  for  "each  of  the  last  20  years."  Sud- 
denly, the  Soviets  were  spending  more  than 
we  on  military  R&D: 

"The  fiscal  input  to  Soviet  military  R&D 
has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  10  to  13  per- 
cent in  each  of  the  last  20  years,  while  ours 
has  been  erratic.  Indeed,  for  the  past  several 
years,  our  efforts  in  military  R&D  have  been 
declining.  As  a  result,  I  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  now  devoting  40  to  50%  more  in 
equivalent  effort  to  mllltarr  R&D  than  the 
U.S.  This  amounts  to  about  $3  billion  more 
for  this  year  alone."  • 

According  to  his  prepared  remarks  this 
year.  Dr.  Foster's  conclusions  pertaining  to 
fiscal  Inputs  "are  based  largely  on  the  restilts 
of  studies,  begun  several  years  ago" — work 
he  called  "an  Impressive  pioneering  attempt" 
to  help  resolve  questions  about  oomparaUve 
U.S./U.S.8.R.  efforts.* 

This  pioneering  effort  evidently  "broke 
out"  the  military  R&D  portion  of  space  plus 
military  R  &  D  by  deciding  that: 

"In  the  early  1960'8  the  roughly  10-percent 
growth  each  year  which  previously  had  been 
applied  solely  to  military  technology,  was  ap- 
plied Instead  to  civil  space  technology,  until 
the  latter  reached  a  level  of  roughly  6  billion 
In  equivalent  U.S.  dollars,  after  which  the 


growth  was  again  applied  to  military  tech- 
nology." "" 

Thus,  In  the  two  graphs  following  of  Dr. 
Foster  and  Dr.  Rechtln,  the  sharp  Increase  In 
Soviet  military  R&D  arises  from  the  assump- 
tion-conclusion that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
find  It  desirable  to  continue  its  rate  of  growth 
In  total  militarily-related  R&D  but  will  cease 
aU  growth  In  space  R&D  and  assign  total 
growth  In  militarily-related  R&D  resources 
to  military  R&D.  The  three  italicized  words 
refiect  conclusions  for  which  it  would  be 
hard  or  impossible  to  get  firm  evidence. 

Foster  himself  admits  that  "In  some  ways, 
is  more  a4;curate  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
RDT  &  E  Investment  rate  challenge — consid- 
ering the  military  and  space  investments 
lumped  together — unchanged,  rather  than 
that  a  new  challenge  has  appeared".  (hU  Ital- 
ics) .  He  went  on  to  note  that  the  "change" 
Is  the  Soviet  return  to  allocating  R&D  re- 
sources to  the  military  sector  and  admitted 
that  a  "Soviet  planner"  might  not  even  rec- 
ognize a  new  challenge.'^ 

But  Is  the  projected  rate  of  Increase  of  So- 
viet militarily-related  R&D  going  to  go  Into 
military  R&D?  What  evidence  exists  gets 
distorted.  For  example,  a  celebrated  Wash- 
ington Post  Editorial  of  May  1,  1970  uncov- 
ered the  fact  that  Dr.  Poster  had  deceptively 
misquoted  a  speech  of  Communist  Party 
Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev.  By  quoting  a  sen- 
tence at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
speech  urging  "scientific  and  technical  prog- 
ress", he  had  made  a  speech  urging  more  So- 
viet R  &  D  on  tractors  seem  like  a  q>eech 
\irglng  more  R  &  D  on  missiles.  The  Post 
called  this  part  of  a  Pentagon  "spring  offen- 
sive" release  of  Information  and  termed  the 
handling  of  the  quotation  "Incompetent  and 
disingenuous."  "  We  simply  point  out  that 
if  the  quotation  is  taken  in  full.  It  suggests 
that  the  projected  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet 
militarily-related  R&D  may  be  going — in 
whole  or  part — into  Soviet  domestic  activi- 
ties. 

"The  CPSU  Central  Committee  has  con- 
stantly stressed  in  this  connection  the  great, 
primary  importance  of  speeding  up  scientific 
and  technical  progress,  of  the  broad  and 
timely  Introduction  of  its  achievements  Into 
production.  It  Is  precisely  here  that  vast  and 
still  unused  possibilities  are  hidden.  To  ac- 
celerate scientific-technical  progress  means 
to  Introduce  new  technological  methods, 
more  rapidly  into  production,  to  replace  old 
equipment,  to  secure  an  increase  In  labor 
productivity,  to  lower  production  costs,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  produce;  In  other 
words  to  speed  up  the  whole  process  of  com- 
munist building  and  of  raising  the  people's 
living  standard  .  .  .  [Here  there  follows 
about  twice  as  much  prose  as  already  quoted, 
concerning  the  production  of  farm  machin- 
ery, the  role  of  the  workers  and  the  party 
factortums  In  the  process,  and  so  on]  ... 
Fundamental  questions  of  the  scientific- 
technical  revolution,  of  rapid  development 
in  science  and  technology  will  continue  to  be 
given  priority  by  the  party  and  government"." 

In  short,  on  February  26,  1970,  Dr.  Poster 
argues  that  his  estimating  methods  must 
group  together  atomic  energy,  space  and  mil- 
itary expenditures.  Nine  months  later,  on 
November  30,  1970,  he  begins  to  give  graphs 
showing  military  R  &  D  by  itself  tor  earlier, 
as  well  as  recent,  years.  The  graphs  show 
Soviet  military  R&D  suddenly  Jimiping  30% 
in  two  recent  years  (diuing  1968  and  1969) 
from  an  almost  constant  level!  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  confirm  the  speculations  about  the 
last  two  years  because  the  Soviet  weapons 
built  In  this  period  wl'  i  the  military  R&D 
win  not  be  apparent  .or  a  few  years."  But 
this  as  yet  unconflrmable  30%  Increase  be- 
came the  total  net  advantage  of  the  Soviets 
In  military  R  &  D — the  $3  blUlon  advantage 
of  which  Dr.  Foster  Is  now  testifying.  On 
the  basis  of  this  Increase,  Dr.  Rechtln  is 
extrapolating  further  enormous  Soviet  ex- 
penditures in  military  R&D.  Truly  some 
explanations  are  called  for. 
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Selective  Release  Indicated 
The  graph  provided  by  Dr.  Poster  ma 
some  other  things  clear.  If  Dr.  Poster  h^d 
been  able  to  distinguish  mUltary  R&D  frotai 
mlUtarUy-related  R&D  earlier  In  this  defc- 
ade — as  he  earlier  said  he  could  not— he 
would  not  have  had  a  very  frightening  cofa- 
clualon.  Prom  1960  to  1969.  U.S.  and  Sovfet 
mUltary  R  &  D  are  shown  on  this  graph  to 
be  quite  oc«nparable,  with  the  United  Stades 
spending  about  10%  more.  Nor.  on  the  bails 
of  this  graph,  could  one  have  gotten  a  vejry 
frightening  conclusion  about  the  absol^tte 
amounts  of  militaHly-related  R&D,  slnfce 
the  U.S.'  was  ahead  aU  of  that  period.  BUt 
since  the  middle  of  the  decade,  the  rate  to/ 
change  of  defense  plus  space  R&D  has  be^n 
in  the  Soviet  favor.  This  has  been  largely 
because  we  cut  back  space  R&D.  This  j  Is 
R&D  which  is  only  somewhat  related  to 
mlUtary  technological  advance  but  whl  ;h 
nevertheless  became  the  he«krt  of  Dr.  Poster's 
charge  in  1970. 

It  Is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
complicated  graphs  like  these  can  always  be 
said  to  show  something  frightening  If  selec- 
tive facts  from  them  are  released.  And  In 
calculations  this  fuzzy— U  selective  facts  (re 
not  available — It  wUl  always  be  posslblejto 
extrapolate  "frightening"  lines  drawn  on  Qhe 
basis  of  pure  speculation.  Finally,  there  \*U1 
always  be  a  pioneering  new  study  available 
to  support  such  speculations  with  a  bra  ad 
new  specvUatlve  assumption  about  Soviet 
future  allocations. 

BSTIMATES    or    ACCURACY    QUISTIONABLB  | 

Dr.  Foster's  narrow  estimates  of  accuracy 
are  quite  Impossible.  He  argued  last  y*r. 
for  example,  that  the  method  of  examining 
Soviet  budgets  and  the  method  of  Imputing 
Soviet  R&D  from  Soviet  expenditures  agrted 
substantially: 

"Either  way  there  Is  roughly  a  10-20  ppr- 
cent  agreement  on  the  statements  made  1  by 
the  Soviets  as  to  how  much  money  they  kre 
going  to  spend  and  the  work  that  we  actu^y 
see  being  produced".  •*  j 

Dr.  Rechtln  has  called  these  graphs  accu- 
rate to  within  "10%  or  so".  But  It  Is  lnter*t- 
Ing  to  note  that  even  Dr.  Foster's  andpr. 
Rechtln's  graphjs  are  not  In  such  close  agree- 
ment—there Is  a  billion  dollar  (14%)  dlffler- 
ence  between  what  the  two  graphs  show  jfor 
1968  In  Soviet  military  R&D  expendltiffes 
although  they  purport  to  measure  the  aape 
thing.  One  wonders  from  what  economic  se- 
ries such  graphs  can  be  drawn. 

The  Idea  that  these  estimates  can  be  m^e 
to  within  10%  to  20%  flies  In  the  face  of]  an 
uncertainty  alone  In  the  Ruble-Dollar  con- 
version ratio  of  over  40%  In  authoritative 
estimates.  An  O.E.C.D.  study  has  used  factors 
between  .28  rubles  to  a  dollar  and  .40  rul>les 
to  a  dollar.'*  Others  have  used  estimates  of 
.45  to  .50.1'  (The  Rechtln  version  of  Jthe 
graph  reprinted  In  this  paper  suggests  tfcat 
Dr.  Foster  is  using  .44  rubles  to  a  dollar)! 

To  take  smother  problem,  much  Is  madi  of 
Inflation  In  the  United  States  as  a  key  c<im- 
ponent  of  costs.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
quite  Impossible  to  get  a  reliable  estimate  of 
Inflation — impossible  theoretically  and  Im- 
possible practlcaUy — because  prices  are  not 
set  through  a  market  mechanism.  j 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  estimating 
how  much  "free"  military  R&D  arises  fjom 
civilian  R  &  D  In  our  more  advanced  civilian 
resetu-ch  and  development  sector.  The  com- 
puter provides  an  Interesting  example  an^  is 
discussed  later  In  this  paper.  Indeed,  one  Can 
even  argue  about  how  large  our  mill  ary 
R&D  budget  Itself  really  Is  by  questloilng 
relatively  arbitrary  accounting  decisions  I  hat 
assign  R  &  D-related  DOD  expenditure^  to 
other  accounts. 

A  memo  on  R  &  D  estimates  from  the  1  leg- 
islative Reference  Service  started  out  by  fay- 
ing that  It  must  first  be  said  that  this  subflect 
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necessarily  Involves  a  "high  degree  of  un- 
certainty"." 

The  SIPRI  Yearbook  for  1969/70  made 
this  comment  on  Dr.  Poster's  10%  to  20% 
estimate  of  accuracy,  after  a  thorough  study 
of  other  unofficial  estimates : 

"This  margin  might  well  be  considered  a 
narrow  allowance  either  for  the  uncertainty 
Involved  In  estimating  Soviet  military  R&D 
expenditures  In  rubles,  or  for  that  Involved 
In  converting  any  ruble  estimates  to  dollar 
estimates;  It  can  hardly  accommodate  both 
kinds  of  uncertainty"." 
//;.  Is  total  R&D  relevant  to  the  fear? 
Dr.  Poster's  explanation  of  his  concern  does 
not,  of  course,  rest  simply  on  the  charge  of 
a  spending  "gap"  per  se.  His  statements  cen- 
ter around  the  problem  of  "technological 
surprise"  which  appears  over  and  over  In  his 
statements.  For  example: 

"To  avoid  technological  surprise,  we  carry 
out  a  vigorous  advanced  technology  program 
to  anticipate  the  worst  that  our  potential 
adversaries  could  bring  against  us,  and  to 
exploit  these  advances  to  our  own  advan- 
tage".» 

Dr.  Foster  has  argued  that  we  must  be 
ahead  technologically  because  of  the  So- 
viet advantages  of  secrecy : 

"Our  counter  to  this  disadvantage  Is  to 
be  technologically  ahead;  sufficiently  ahead 
so  that  we  can  anticipate  the  kind  of  choices 
that  they  are  likely  to  make;  far  enough 
ahead  so  that  If  we  find  we  are  In  a  little 
difficulty  here  or  there  we  can  pick  up  those 
things  from  the  technological  base  that  are 
necessary  to  mold  a  system  In  a  hurry  and 
bridge  the  gap".  ^ 

This  Is  a  plausible  argxunent  for  maln- 
ta'nlng  a  vigorous  program  on  technology  as- 
sociated with  mlUtary  weapons  but  It  Is  not 
a  good  argument  for  RDT  &  E — most  of  which 
Is  spent  for  weapons  whose  procurement  has 
already  been  ordered  or  weapons  of  no  great 
strategic  Import.  The  RDT  &  E  budget  can 
be  divided  into  six  categolres  according  to 
standard  DOD  definitions.  These  categories 
are:  1)  Research;  2)  Exploratory  Develop- 
ment: 3)  Advanced  Development;  4)  En- 
gineering Development;  5)  Operational  Sys- 
tems Development;  and  6)  Management  and 
Support." 

Now  the  large  RDT  &  E  expenses  In.  or  as- 
sociated with.  "Operational  Systems  Devel- 
opment" have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
"technological  surprise".  They  are  not  hedg- 
ing expenditures  at  all.  They  are  associated 
with  weapons  we  have  already  decided  to  de- 
ploy. Indeed,  Dr.  Brown  noted  that  for  pur- 
poses of  "analysis",  one  could  put  manage- 
ment support  In  with  systems  development 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  group  together  re- 
search, exploratory  and  advanced  develop- 
ment efforts  aa  part  of  a  "technological  ef- 
fort". He  concluded  that  "for  every  $2  that 
goes  into  the  very  expensive  weapons  de- 
velopment, we  are  currently  spending  ap- 
proximately «1  for  the  technology  whose 
progress  will  lead  to  future  weapons  sys- 
tems". The  attached  graph  of  1970  R&D 
expenditures  shows  how  much  less  expensive 
"R"  U  than  "D". 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunlttee,  Senator  John  Stennls,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  R  & 
D.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  are  acutely 
conscious  of  this  distinction.  On  May  14, 
1969.  Senator  Stennls  told  Dr.  Foster  that  he 
was  "dead  serious"  about  changing  the  DOD 
"bookkeeping"  on  R  &  D  because  "the  press 
Just  handles  this  as  If  It  Is  all  research"." 
Dr.  Foster  himself  emphasizes,  In  describ- 
ing his  concerns,  the  "Research  and  Tech- 
nology Base".  Including  Research  and  Ex- 
ploratory Development.  But,  as  be  has  testi- 
fied In  earlier  years,  "For  over  a  decade,  the 
type  of  work  which  we  now  categorize  as 
research  and  exploratory  development  has 
been  supported  at  a  level  amounting  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  RDT  &  E  funds". 
(Italics  added) "» 


These  are  relatively  small  amounts  of 
money  compaxed  to  the  whole  R&D  bxidget. 
The  Federation  does  not  oppose,  but  sup- 
ports, adequate  expenditures  In  this  category. 
We  simply  note  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  the  United  States  Is  spend- 
ing less  In  these  categories  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  as  we  noted  earlier.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter a  year  ago  claimed  he  had  no  way  of  com- 
paring U.S.  and  Soviet  R&D  expenditures  for 
m,ilitary  needs  alone — much  less  can  he  es- 
timate how  much  each  side  Is  putting  Into 
Its  "technology  base",  which  la  a  fraction  of 
Its  mlUtary  R&D  expenditures  that  Is  of  the 
order  of  only  25%.  In  any  case,  as  Dr.  Foster 
testified  In  1968  "In  the  research  and  explo- 
ratory development  programs,  we  are  lim- 
ited by  our  brainpower"  rather  than  by  avail- 
ability of  funds." 

Prototypes  Should  Not  Be  Confused 
With  Technological  Advance 
By  contrast,  prototype  and  operational  sys- 
tems development  Is  really  mostly  engineer- 
ing. Werhner  Von  Braun  said  this  In  1967: 

"I  believe  an  established  missile  program, 
like  the  Jupiter,  has  much  more  similarity 
with  an  industrial  planning  Job  than  with  a 
scientific  project  ...  I  would  say  It  (Ju- 
piter) was  90%  engineering  and  10%  scien- 
tific." " 

Here  we  see  most  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  a  total  R&D  gap  Is  Irrelevant  to  the 
fear  expressed  that  the  Soviets  will  get  a 
weapon  we  have  not  thought  of.  (Indeed, 
only  about  iO%  of  the  total  R&D  budget 
Is  concerned  with  strategic  weapons  at  all!). 
Of  course.  If  the  other  side  spent  more 
R&D  funds  on  prototypes.  It  oould  have 
more  prototypes.  But  this  would  not  be  good 
reason  for  us  to  buy  more  prototypes.  We 
should  develop  prototypes  only  for  those 
weapons  we  have  decided  to  deploy  or  those 
for  which  we  should  go  to  great  expense  to 
shorten  our  lead  time.  Dr.  Foster  should 
Justify  these  separate  prototype  programs 
separately.  The  number  of  prototypes  being 
built  by  the  Soviets  Is  largely  Irrelevant  to 
our  decisions  here. 

National  Attitudes  Toward  Prototypes  Differ 
Indeed,  It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  Soviets 
spend  more  R&D  per  weapon  system  devel- 
oped because  they  build  more  prototypes. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a  more  efficient  proc- 
ess— obviously  the  American  consensus  so 
far  Is  that  It  Is  not.  In  any  case.  If  the  Soviets 
develop  two  quite  similar  weapons  systems— 
perhaps  for  bureaucratic  reasons  as  we  did 
the  Thor  and  Jupiter  Intermediate  range 
missiles — comparisons  of  R  &  D  expenditures 
give  them  imwarranted  credit  for  "doing 
more".  We  need  not  match  the  Soviets  in 
total  R&D  expenditure  and  we  certainly 
should  not  do  so  by  matching  them  In  num- 
bers of  prototypes.  In  1968,  Dr.  Foster  ex- 
plained this  very  precisely  and  took  the  op- 
posite position  to  the  one  he  Is  encouraging 
now: 

Dr.  FosTEB.  .  .  .  "as  we  indicated  earlier, 
the  Soviets  are  devoting  about  twice  as  much 
effort  as  the  United  States  for  research  and 
development  when  considered  on  a  gross 
national  product  basis.  I  suppose  they  could 
put  three  times  as  much.  Does  that  mean, 
therefore,  that  we  should  plan  on  the  basis 
that  they  virlll  put  three  times  as  much  and 
gear  ourselves  accordingly? 

It  Is  not  clear  to  me,  however,  that  It 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  Soviets, 
it  seems  to  me,  make  a  large  number  of 
modeU  of  different  kinds  of  aircraft  and 
missiles,  only  a  few  of  which  are  actually 
put  into  the  inventory.  We  tend  to  do  less  of 
that  than  they,  relying  more  heavily  on  our 
confidence  that  these  things  are  possible  and 
that  they  do  not  all  have  to  be  demon- 
strated, relying  more  on  our  Judgment  of 
what  should  be  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  thing  we  want,  and  then  going  out  and 
getting  lt.".» 
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Too  Many  Prototypes  Can  Mean  Waste 
In  both  countries,  waste  arises  from  bring- 
ing weapons  systems  to  the  point  of  produc- 
tion needlessly  and  then  canceling  them.  The 
waste  Is  not  associated  with  bringing  our- 
selves to  the  point  (early  advanced  develop- 
ment) where  we  can  see  clearly  what  kind 
of  a  weapon  would  arise  and  what  kind  of 
weapon  the  other  side  might  buy.  Dr.  Her- 
bert P.  York,  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  advised  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  when  he 
was  the  first  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  that  the  biggest  mistakes 
he  had  made  were  those  Involving  the  initi- 
ation and  the  carrying  along  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  completion  of  programs 
which  turned  out  we  did  not  need"." 

This  situation  of  needless  advance  and 
duplication  of  programs  still  exists.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter testified  to  It  himself  last  year : 

Dr.  Foster.  ".  .  .  because  of  the  urgencies 
of  the  war  we  Initiated  a  number  of  what  I 
believe  you  call  simultaneous  developments". 
Senator  Cannon.  "Parallel  programs". 
Dr.  Foster.  "Parallel  programs,  yes,  sir.  As 
a  consequence  we  now  find  ourselves  with 
an  inventory  that  is  complicated  by  the  ex- 
istence of  weapons  that  we  had  prior  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
vmder  development  a  number  of  weapons 
that  offer  the  possibility  of  replacing  not 
only  those  older  ones  from  the  Inventory 
but  some  of  the  more  recently  developed 
ones.  To  me  this  Is  a  very  complicated  but 
urgent  matter  to  straighten  out".*" 

One  especially  good  reason  for  avoiding 
this  is  the  hard  to  predict  high  costs  of  de- 
velopment that  normally  exceed  estimates 
by  high  factors.  The  most  authoritative 
study  of  this  matter  for  weapons  systems  of 
the  fifties  concluded  that  development  costs 
were  normally  3.2  times  estimates  and  devel- 
opment time  was  normally  1.36  times  esti- 
mates." 

A  table,  provided  to  Congress  in  1970,  and 
reprinted  in  Appendix  B,  shows  that  devel- 
opment projects  costing  $6.8  bUllon  were 
canceled  during  the  past  10  years,  many  after 
years  of  work. 

R.  &  D.  Expendlt\ires  Depend  on  the  Stage  of 
FVjrce  Build-up 
Finally,  since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  a  rapid  military  build-up,  Soviet 
B.  &  D.  expenditures  for  strategic  weapons 
development — ^but  not  necessarily  for  new 
technology— win  In  fact  be  relatively  large. 
This  Is  true  on  both  sides  during  force  build- 
ups. For  example,  In  1966,  Dr.  Poster  ex- 
plained that  his  RX).T.  &  E.  budget  was 
"more  austere"  than  the  previous  year,  al- 
though the  numbers  did  not  seem  to  show  It, 
because  of  the  "maturing  of  several  very 
large  programs  In  fiscal  year  1967" — the 
Poseidon,  the  0-5A,  and  the  8AM-D.  Thus 
despite  large  expenditures,  he  felt  he  had 
"less  flexlbUlty".  The  Soviet  force  buUd-up 
Is  now  In  a  period  comparable  to  that  in 
which  the  United  States  was  In  the  early 
sixties.  Large  force  buildups  mean  large 
R.  &  D.  costs."  Whether  the  R.  &  D.  costs  will 
continue  depends  upon  the  force  buildups. 
In  this  sense,  much  of  whatever  accuracy 
there  may  be  In  Dr.  Foster's  numerical  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  R.  &  D.  may  really  be  rever- 
berations of  a  larger  problem — a  long-delayed 
and  long  expected  Soviet  force  build-up  in 
answer  to  our  former  unquestioned  superi- 
ority. 

rv.  What  produces  technological  surprise? 
It  Is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  most 
R.  &  D.  expenditures  are  not  associated  with 
the  technology  base  about  which  Dr.  Foster 
Is  concerned  but  are  concerned  Instead  with 
developing  systems  for  which  we  have  the 
technology  already.  The  American  technology 
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base  itself,  In  our  pell-mell  effort  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  Soviets,  has  been  the  main 
source  of  world  technological  surprise.  As 
Dr.  Foster  has  put  It: 

"I  will  present  the  kinds  of  longer  term 
potential  threats  that  could  be  significant  If 
they  occurred.  You  know  that  the  most  pro- 
ductive source  of  such  potential  technologi- 
cal development  is  our  own  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development  program.  This  vigor- 
ous exploration  of  measures  and  counter- 
measures  la  the  major  basis  for  o\iz  confi- 
dence that  we  are  unlikely  to  be  technologi- 
caUy  'surprised'  ".  (ItaUcs  added)  ■ 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  rapidly  learns  of 
our  discoveries,  we  are  protecting  against 
being  surprised  by  new  weapons  only  by 
guaranteeing  that  we  uHll  be  confronted  by 
these  same  weapons. 

Nor  are  we  content  only  to  research  the 
ideas  and  make  the  exploratory  develop- 
ment on  new  weapons.  At  that  stage,  they 
might  be  kept  quiet  if  not  secret.  But  in 
our  urge  to  cut  down  lead-time  on  these 
same  weapons,  we  push  them  to  the  point 
of  development  where — all  too  often — we 
simply  ensure  that  they  will  be  matehed 
by  the  other  side  and  hence  must  be  bought. 
Look  at  what  Secretary  McNamara  said  in 
1968: 

"We  are  spending  on  the  POSEIDON  mis- 
sile system  alone,  I  would  guess,  M  to  $4 
billion,  and  on  the  MINUTEMAN  ni  prob- 
ably over  $2  bUllon,  not  becaxise  we  have 
specific  or  certain  knowledge  that  their  cur- 
rent or  future  forces  will  require  them,  but 
rather  In  anticipation  of  possible  moves  on 
their  part,  and  this  Is  related  to  our  con- 
cern that  If  we  don't  move  In  this  direction, 
they  might  some  day  be  able  to  reduce  our 
second  strike  capability  to  the  point  where 
it  might  not  constitute  an  effective  deter- 
rent. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  in  the  1969  budg- 
et? We  are  basically  proposing  an  Insurance 
program.  In  other  words,  we  propose  to 
push  ahead  with  POSEIDON,  expensive  as 
it  is.  push  ahead  with  MINUTEMAN  ni,  as 
expensive  as  it  is,  push  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  SRAM  and  the  modification 
of  the  B-62's,  and  the  Initial  research  work 
on  a  possible  replacement  for  the  Polaris 
subs  and  on  further  work  on  the  AMSA 
and  on  a  rebuilding  of  our  air  defense  sys- 
tem. These  are  all,  primarily,  insurance 
measures  against  actions  that  they  havent 
indicated  they  will  take,  and  hence,  all  de- 
signed  to  counter   a   possible   reduction  of 

our  second  strike  capability."  

Remember,  the  POSEIDON  and  MINUTE- 
MAN  in  programs  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  MIRV  programs  for  sea  and  land-based 
missiles.  Today,  In  1971,  three  years  later,  we 
are  assuming  that  the  Soviets  will  buy 
MIRV  in  answer  to  our  development  of 
MIRV  and  deploying  MIRV  first  on  that  ba- 
sis. Oxir  exploratory  development  invented 
MIRV.  Our  development  made  it  certain  that 
the  Soviets  would  catoh  the  idea.  And  our 
deployment  makes  Soviet  deployment  in- 
evitable. As  the  front-runner  in  the  arms 
race,  we  must  make  sure  that  we  do  not  run 
this  race  with  ourselves. 

But  this  is  precisely  Dr.  Foster's  philoso- 
phy: 

"There  is,  aa  I  have  Indicated,  however,  only 
one  approach  that  we  have  been  able  to  see 
that  we  thought  would  be  possibly  adequate 
to  meet  the  future  challenges.  That  was  to 
push  as  aggressively  as  we  possibly  could 
across  a  broad  range  of  research  and  tech- 
nology. In  an  attempt  to  discover  first  the 
kinds  of  things  that  an  enemy  might  later 
have  in  store  for  us"." 

We  have  to  learn  not  to  buy  so  much  'aead- 
time"  at  the  cost  ol  spewing  out  new  military 
Ideas  at  the  same  time.  Every  weapon  idea 
we  develop  is  one  that  we  develop  also  for  the 
Soviets.  A  more  restrained  hand  on  the  throt- 
tle is  required  to  manage,  contain,  limit,  and 
end  the  arms  race. 


V.  Direct  ettirruitet  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  relative  technological  copobility 
In  developing  his  fears.  Dr.  Poster  has  gone 
beyond  expressing  alarm  about  reUtlve  R&D 
expenditures,  and  about  "technological  sur- 
prise". He  sees  a  technological  race  across  the 
board.  On  December  5.  1970,  he  told  the  Navy 
League  that  the  Soviets  "now  seem  to  be 
gaining  on  the  United  SUtes  technologically 
at  a  rate  of  about  1  year  in  every  three  or 
four".  Having  Just  noted  that  we  were  "per- 
haps 2  to  3  years"  ahead  in  most  major  areas, 
he  could  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  U.S.  would  lose  Its  technological  advan- 
tage In  military  systems  in  6-12  years  and  he 
did  indeed  speak  of  a  crossover  point  "in  the 
latter  half  of  this  decade",  a  period  five  to 
ten  years  off.  He  further  noted,  without  ex- 
planation, that  U.S.  recovery  of  such  a  rapid 
loss  of  leadership  would  not  be  feasible  with- 
out "enormous  expenditures  over  many 
years". 

Two  months  before.  Dr.  Poster  had  ex- 
plained that  these  estimates  of  "how  much 
of  a  lead"  we  had  were  based  on  the  degree  of 
technological  capatollltles  evident  ir.  Soviet 
tactical,  strategic  and  space  systems  In  1960, 
1964,  and  1968  and  the  years  In  which  the 
United  States  has  achieved  these  same  capa- 
bUlties.  But  in  early  1971,  in  a  speech  given 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  the 
present  Deputy  Director  of  DDR  &  E,  Dr. 
Rechtln,  said  that  analysts  had  "recently" 
been  able  to  "reduce  the  uncertainty  con- 
siderably" in  these  and  related  calculations. 
He  concluded: 

"As  a  general  rule,  we  neither  gained  nor 
lost  very  much  of  our  several -year  military 
technological  lead  over  the  Soviets  from  1960 
to  1968.  On  the  other  band,  we  clearly  picked 
up  lead  on  the  Soviets  In  the  space  business", 
(italics  added)" 

Evidently,  those  estimates  of  "how  much 
of  a  lead"  we  had  in  earlier  years  revealed 
no  problem  through  1968.  Then  how  can  Dr. 
Poster  be  claiming   that  the  Soviets  "now 
seem  to   be   gaining  on   the   United   States 
technologically"  one  year  In  every  three  or 
four?  Obviously  nothing  can  have  happened 
in  the  last  two  years  to  permit  estimates  of 
Soviet  technological  advance  of  such  a  pre- 
cise  across  the   board  nature.   We   are   only 
beginning  to  see  what  the  Soviets  have  been 
doing  with  the  last  two  years'  technology. 
The  answer  would  seem  to  be  Dr.  Poster's 
estimato  that  the  Soviets  are  spending  40% 
to  50%  more  than  we.  By  his  new  spending 
estimates  of  the  last  two  Soviet  years,  the 
Soviets   would   be   spending  in  three   years 
what  we  would  spend  in  four  years.  But  It 
would  be  most  misleading  to  pass  this  off 
with  the  phrase  that  the  Soviets  "now  seem 
to  be  gaining  on  the  United  States  tech- 
nologically" one  year  In  every  three  or  four — 
especially  after  talking  of  his  estimates  of 
direct  technological  capability  In  1960,  1964 
and   1968.  In  short.  Dr.  Foster  seems  ques- 
tionably to  be  basing  his  numerleal  estimates 
of  Soviet  technological  progress  on  already 
highly  questionable  estimates  of  Soviet  R&D 
spending  and  to  be  clothing  these  estimates 
in  rhetoric  that  pretends  to  be  looking  at  un- 
derlying technological  capabilities." 
It  is  Suggested  that  the  Soviets  Will  "Assume 
Technological  Superiority" 
But  Dr.  Foster  has  not  contented  himself 
with  arguing  that  we  were  steadily  losing 
technological    superiority.    He    speaks    con- 
tinually of  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
"could  asstune  technological  superiority"  In 
research   and  development.*'  The  difference 
between  U.S.  loss  of  technological  advantage 
and  Soviet  assumption  of  that  advantage  is 
a  critical  one.  There  is  reason  to  expect  on- 
going VS.  loss  of  technological  advantage  be- 
cause countries  which  are  behind  In  tech- 
nology learn  from  those  that  are  ahead.  They 
learn  what  Is  feasible  from  the  existence  of 
progress  In  more  advanced  countries  and  they 
read    about    basic    scientific    research    (and 
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about  advances  In  technology).  throui;h 
scientific  Journals  and  related  perlodloals.  If 
two  equally  large,  and  equally  efficient,  a<id 
equally  talented  countries  spent  the  i 
amount  of  money  on  technology,  the  cou>i- 
try  lagging  would  catch  up.  But  this  does 
mean  that  It  would  surpaas  the  first  couti- 
try — they  would  Instead  tend  to  a  par. 
For  Catching  Up,  the  Soviets  Have  an 
Advantage 

Thus,   by   simply   following   tJ.S. 
deployment  patterns,  the  Soviets  may  be 
to  spend  far  less  in  their  "technology 
when  they  are  a  few  years  behind   (or 
spend  the  same  amount  less  efficiently,  et«i. 
We  are  normally  the  pioneers  In  R  &  D 
this  should  make  the  Soviets  more  efficient 
than  they  would  be  otherwise.  By  seemg 
works  In  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
able  to  avoid  deployment  and  procuremebt 
exx)endltures  for  false  alleys. 

Dr.  Poster  emphasized  this  pattern  of 
latlon  m  1968: 

"However,  I  don't  feel  that  we  are  reacting 
to  the  Soviet  moves.  Rather  I  find  them 
acting  to  our  moves". 

"So  In  each  case  it  seems  to  me  the 
Union  is  following  the  U.S.  lead  and  that 
United  States  Is  not  reacting  to  the  Soviet 
actions". 

"Another  way  of  describing  it  Is  indeed 
way  you  have  described  It  that  we  are 
acting  to  them,  but  we  are  not  reacting 
anything  In  fact.  We  are  reacting  to 
thing  that  they  might  be  able  to  do; 
we  are  taking  action  when  we  have  no 
dence  (or  very  little  evidence)  on  the 
Bide  of  any  such  action,  so  I  don't  think 
our  moves  as  being  reactions  In  that  sense 

Indeed,  It  would  be  an  extraordinary  tr' 
ute  to  the  inefficiency  in  the  Soviet  systen: 
the  Soviet  Union  had  not  been  able  to 
steady   relative   gains   In   technology   dur^g 
the    1960-d8    period.    The    Soviet    system 
thought  to  be  especially  well  designed 
catching  up  at  least,  If  poorly  designed 
getting  ahead.  A  distinguished  report  by 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
Development   (O.E.C.D.)    "Science  Policy 
the  U.S.S.R.",  noted  that: 

"In  the  Soviet  system   .    .   .   the  drive 
technical  progress  comes  not  from  a  compe^tl 
tlve   market   but   from  central 
.    .    .    The  system   undoubtedly  facilitated 
the  rapid  introduction  of  Western  technDl 
ogy  Into  existing  Soviet  Industries,  and 
establishment    of    new    Industries    uttllz^g 
technology  adapted  from  advanced 
firms".** 

Indeed,  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Acid 
emy  of  Sciences  has  complained  publicly 
the  Soviet  tendency  to  under-estlmate 
practical    Importance    of    fundamental 
search   so   that   work  on   applications  otly 
commences  after  reports  have  appeared  In 
the  foreign  press." 

It  Would  Be  Much  Harder  for  the  Soviets 
To  Assume  Superiority 

Although  the  Soviet  system  has  relative  id- 
vantages  for  the  rapid  Introduction  of  te<  h 
nology.  It  Is  not,  however,  a  good  system  'or 
Innovating.  The  present  Assistant  Secret!  iry 
for  International  Security  Affairs,  WarrenJG. 
Nutter,  put  It  this  way  in  1964 : 

"In  the  face  of  accumulating  econoihtc 
troubles,  Soviet  leaders  have  become  Increiis 
Ingly  aware  of  what  some  outsiders  have  Ic  ng 
Icnown:  that  problems  are  traceable  In  la-ge 
measure  to  the  InfiexlblUty  and  general  n- 
efflclency  of  the  Soviet  system  .  .  .  Central 
Ized  direction  of  economic  activity  Is  a  p>or 
substitute  for  the  marketplace  under  (l^e 
beet  of  conditions.  It  becomes  less  and  Uess 
effective  as  the  economy  and  the  problems 
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confronting  it  become  more  and  more  com- 
plex"." 

The  military  sector  In  the  Soviet  Union  is 
surely  more  efficient  than  the  Soviet  economy 
as  a  whole.  But  this  sector  is  still  embedded 
in  a  Soviet  society  that  Is  economically  f«w 
less  efficient  than  our  own.  Paced  with  the 
possibility  of  substantial  differences  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  R&D  resources  are 
used — and  with  enormous  differences  in  in- 
dustrial Infrastructure  to  support  military 
development — It  is  xinrellable  reasoning  to 
equate  spending  with  technological  progress. 
BMt  this  Is  what  DDR  &  E  is  doing  after  It 
makes  the  assertions  about  spending  dis- 
cussed above.  For  example.  Dr.  Rechtln  ex- 
plained his  technological  comparisons  by  say- 
ing: "We  then  reasoned  that  if  one  country 
or  the  other  was  consplculously  ahead  It  was 
probably  Investing  more"." 
Civilian  Technology  Is  Relevant  Too:  Our 
Lead  In  Computers 

When  he  talks  of  loss  of  superiority.  Dr. 
Poster  does  not  always  distinguish  between 
"technology"  and  "military  technology."  But 
he  shoiild.  It  would  be  extraordinarily  dlffl- 
cvUt  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  technologi- 
cal superiority  over  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies.  In  O.E.C.D.  literature.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  22  O.E.CX).  countries 
account  for  roughly  75  percent  of  cxirrent 
contributions  to  scientific  knowledge  with 
only  the  majority  of  the  remaining  25  per- 
cent coming  from  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  become  or  remain 
technologically  superior  in  military  matters 
while  producing  only  a  fraction  of  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  all  kinds.  F\indamental 
military  advances  often  come  from  civilian 
breakthroughs. 

To  take  one  example,  Dr.  Poster  testified 
in  1966  that  smaU  and  reliable  electronic 
digital  computers  were  a  "striking  example" 
of  how  the  "continuing  expansion  of  our 
scientific  horizon"  had  played  a  major  mili- 
tary role  because  it  had  "made  missiles  and 
other  guidance  devices  possible"  and  had 
"revolutionized  the  area  of  command  and 
control"."  But  Soviet  computers  are  known 
to  be  years  behind  ours  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. In  an  as  yet  unpublished  article,  Z. 
Brzezlnskl  noted : 

"The  gravity  of  Soviet  backwardness  is 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1970  the 
United  States  had  approximately  70,000  com- 
puters In  operation,  and  was  expecting  to 
instaU  that  year  18,000  more;  the  number 
operating  In  the  Soviet  economy  was  approxi- 
mately  3,5O0".«* 

Look  at  these  relevant  excerpts  from  the 
conmientary  of  A.  D.  Sakharov,  V.  P.  Turchin 
and  R.  A.  Medvedev  on  computers  and  the 
state  of  the  Soviet  economy  In  their  famoiis 
"Appeal  of  Scientists": 

"In  the  past  decade  the  national  economy 
of  our  country  has  begun  to  show  threaten- 
ing signs  of  dislocation  and  stagnation  .  .  . 
When  we  compare  our  economy  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  we  see  that  ours  Is  lag- 
ging behind,  not  only  quantitatively,  but — 
and  this  Is  the  saddest  part — also  qualita- 
tively. The  more  novel  and  revolutionary  the 
aspect  of  the  economy,  the  wider  becomes  the 
gap  .  .  .  We  are  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  but  behind  In  the  produc- 
tion of  oil,  gas,  and  electric  power,  ten  times 
behind  In  chemistry,  and  immeasurably  be- 
hind in  computer  technology.  The  latter  is 
specially  essentially,  for  the  Introduction  of 
electronic  computers  Into  the  national  econ- 
omy is  of  decisive  Importance  and  could 
radically  change  the  face  of  the  system  of 
production  and  culture  in  general.  This 
phenomenon  has  rightly  been  called  the  'sec- 
ond industrial  revolution.'  Meanwhile,  the 
total  capacity  of  our  pool  of  computers  Is 
hundreds  of  times  less  than  In  the  U.S.A., 
and  as  for  the  use  of  electronic  computers 


in  the  national  economy,  here  the  difference 
is  so  enormous  that  it  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure. We  are  simply  Htrfny  in  a  different 
era  .  .  ."  Italics  added)  • 

Michael  Boretsky.  an  experienced  eco- 
nomic Sovlettologlst  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  concluded  that  Soviet  in- 
dustrial technology  in  1962  lagged  behind 
that  of  the  U.S.  by  some  26  years  on  average; 
in  some  areas  the  lag  was  as  much  as  40 
years,  while  in  a  few  it  was  only  5-7  years." 

In  a  recent  article  In  "Problems  of  Com- 
munism." a  well-known  Soviet  analyst  and 
economist  Gertrude  E.  Schroeder  concluded 
that  although  the  rate  of  technological  ad- 
vance had  become  the  "touchstone"  of  Soviet 
competition  with  capitalism,  "the  payoff 
from  this  ambitious  campaign  has  thus  far 
been  minimal."  *' 

Dr.  Abram  Bergson.  Harvard  Professor  of 
Economics  and  long-time  Director  of  the 
Harvard  Russian  Research  Center  made  this 
comment : 

"Yet  really  consequential  innovations  of 
Soviet  origin  seem  only  rarely  to  be  reported, 
either  by  the  Russians  themselves  or  by  for- 
eign observers.  Authorities  In  this  field  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  view  that,  overall,  the  num- 
ber of  such  basic  innovations  In  the  U.S3Ji. 
has  been  quite  limited  compwed  with  that 
In  such  countries  as  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, or  England. 

Given  its  Initial  backwardness  and  the 
continuing  opportunities  to  borrow  knowl- 
edge from  abroad,  the  U.S.SJI..  of  course, 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  highly  original 
technologically.  If  here  too,  however,  the 
Soviet  working  arrangements  have  sometimes 
been  an  adverse  factor,  this  would  not  be 
very  surprising."  • 

VI.  Who  has  more  scientists  and  engineers? 

It  Is  a  time-worn.  Inaccurate,  and  not  very 
serious,  fear  that  the  Soviets  are  producing 
more  scientists  and  engineers.  Because  Dr. 
Poster  has  made  much  of  this  Issue,  we  dis- 
cuss the  evidence.  But  we  emphasize  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  deterrent  In  being,  and  the 
capacity  to  generate  new  capabUitles  quickly, 
is  not  very  closely  linked  to  the  numbers  of 
technical  personnel.  This  Is  especially  so  if 
manpKJwer  Is  considered  Independently  of  the 
effective  allocation  of  the  manpower,  the  pur- 
poses to  which  It  is  assigned.  Its  precise  skills, 
and  the  facilities  available  for  it. 

The  footnoted  table  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  graduating  more  than  twice  as  many 
natural  scientists  and  that  the  gap  in  our 
favor  Is  widening  (U.S.  scientists  as  a  propor- 
tion of  Soviet  scientists  are:  78%  in  1950; 
98%  in  1955;  128%  In  1960;  218%  in  1968) .«» 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  graduating 
roughly  five  times  as  many  engineers.  Here 
the  Soviet  gap  is  widening.  (Soviet  engineers 
as  a  proportion  of  U.S.  engineers  are:  75%  in 
1950;  260%  in  1955;  390%  in  1960;  490%  In 
1965;  and  580%  in  1968). 

These  statistics  are  sometimes  misstated 
by  Dr.  Poster  and  are  often  stated  mislead- 
Ingly.  Por  example,  he  told  Senator  Stennls, 
in  an  Armed  Services  Committee  Hearing, 
that  the  Soviets  were  producing  more  "scien- 
tists" which  is,  as  indicated  above,  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  truth."  Other  of  his  statements 
indicate  that  the  Soviets  are  producing  more 
"scientists  and  engineers"  which  is  literally 
true  but  only  if  you  add  our  advantage  in 
scientists  to  theirs  in  engineers.  Since  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  not  interchangeable, 
this  would  be  a  misleading  calculation. 
U.S.  Has  More  Scientists  But  Fewer  Engineers 

In  total  numbers,  the  United  States  has 
almost  double  the  number  of  scientists  (395.5 
thousand  to  231  thousand  in  one  estimate) 
but  about  half  as  many  engineers  (965.8 
thousand  to  1,630.8  thousand).  Not  all  scien- 
tists and  engineers  work  in  R  &  D  of  course. 
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The  U.S.  has  a  lead  of  three  to  one  In  scien- 
tists working  in  R&D  (181  thousand  to  53 
thousand)  and  has  about  half  as  many  en- 
gineers so  engaged  (317  thousand  to  587 
thousand.)" 

As  far  as  scientists  are  concerned,  we  have 
what  one  might  expect  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  distinguished  sociologist  of  science, 
Dr.  Dereck  de  Solla  Price  of  Yale  University, 
has  shown  that  scientific  contributions  from 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  vary  In  rough 
proportion  to  the  GNP  of  those  countries 
rather  than  according  to  population.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  has  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population  but  he  notes: 

"(it)  publishes  about  one  third  of  the 
world's  physics  and  chemistry,  one  third  of 
the  astrophysics,  and  gets  about  one  third  of 
the  big  prizes  and  discoveries — and  has  also 
about  one  third  of  the  world's  wealth".»i 

The  Soviet  ONP  is  about  half  of  ours.  Thus 
we  would  expect  half  as  many  scientists,  as 
Indeed  they  have  both  In  total  and  in  rate 
of  production. 
Soviet  Engineers  are  Often  Poorly  Trained 

The  Soviet  relative  advantage  in  numbers 
of  engineers  is  swollen  by  differences  In 
quality.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  an  engineer  is 
a  very  high  status  occupation  and  a  very 
loosely  used  term.  Dr.  Foster  has  testified  un- 
certaltdy  about  the  quality  of  Soviet  engi- 
neers. He  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  "The  same  standards  that 
are  used  in  the  United  States  were  used  In 
assessing  the  number  of  Soviet  engineers"  in 
the  table  footnoted  above.  Later,  after  per- 
sistent skeptical  questioning  from  Senator 
Ellender,  who  has  much  experience  In  travels 
through  the  Soviet  Union,  and  who  called 
many  Soviet  engineering  institutions  "about 
equal  to  our  Junior  colleges".  Dr.  Foster  testi- 
fied ambiguously: 

"We  have  tried  to  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards that  are  set  in  this  country  against 
theirs,  so  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  kinds  of  engineers.  However,  /  cannot 
guarantee  that  a  V.S.  engineer  vjould  be 
comparable  to  a  SoiHet  engineer.  That  par- 
ticular aspect  is  not  covered.  They  do  have 
to  pass  roughly  the  same  kinds  of  courses", 
the  big  prizes  and  discoveries — and  also 
(italics  added)" 

An  O.E.CX).  publication  of  1969  reports, 
however : 

"Soviet  engineering  graduation  figures  are 
oonsiderably  Inflated  by  the  addition  of  ex- 
tension-correspondence and  evening  school 
graduates,  who  In  some  years  comprise  over 
40%  of  the  engineering  graduates.  Since 
these  are  'shorthand'  graduates,  i.e.  their 
course  of  training  is  considerably  'watered 
down'  as  compared  to  the  full-time  day 
course  engineering  students,  Soviet  annual 
engineering  graduation  statistics  have  to  be 
viewed  with  a  somewhat  jaundiced  eye"." 
In  fact,  not  long  ago,  half  of  the  members 
of  the  Soviet  Politburo  were  classified  as 
"engineers". 

Numbers  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  are 
Only  One  Factor 

The  efficiency  of  scientists  and  engineers 
cannot  be  separated  from  their  surroundings. 
Science  Policy  in  the  U.S.SJi.  notes: 

"A  very  frequent  source  of  complaint  In 
the  Soviet  press  Is  that  factories  lack  labora- 
tories, design  facilities  and  experimental 
shops  for  proving  prototypes  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes". 

"The  scarcity  and  delay  In  supplies  for 
R  &  D  as  a  whole  Is  a  notoriously  difficult 
problem  . . ."  " 

And  while  there  are  undoubtedly  differ- 
ences between  the  efficiency  of  military  and 
civilian  R&D,  there  are  limits  to  which  one 
sector  of  a  country  can  suddenly  create  a 


self-contained,  vastly  more  efficiency  infra- 
structure. For  example,  the  Soviet  national 
telephone  system  simply  does  not  permit  the 
rapid  and  effective  communication  that  we 
have  available  to  conmiunlcate  freely  (and 
without  rationing)  between  Institutes,  and 
suppliers,  and  the  like. 

Efficiency  Inside  a  given  country  may  de- 
pend upon  other  factors  as  well.  The  large 
number  of  Soviet  engineers  may  actually  be 
increasing  Soviet  R&D  costs  needlessly,  and 
adding  inefficiency,  if  they  are  being  used  on 
projects  that  really  need  fewer  engineers. 
This  would  not  be  out  of  line  with  Soviet 
practices  in  other  more  easily  observed  fields 
of  endeavor.  Whether  or  not  this  is  so — 
perhaps  the  Soviets  really  are  more  efficient 
In  Important  ways — the  "efficiency"  factor 
cannot  be  Ignored  in  favor  of  calculations  of 
relative  expenditures. 

Scare  Concerning  Numbers  of  Soviet 
Engineers  Is  16  Years  Old 

It  should  be  said  that  the  fear  of  Soviet 
Increases  In  nvimbers  of  engineers  and  sci- 
entists is  a  very  old  one.  r?ie  Weapons  Ac- 
quisition Process,  published  in  1962,  was  al- 
ready noting  that  the  "relative  number"  of 
engineers  and  scientists  is  "by  now  a  well- 
known  cause  for  alarm".  In  particular,  It 
quoted  Edward  Teller  In  a  speech  to  the  Air 
Force  Association  in  1957  saying: 

"Ten  years  from  now  the  beet  scientists 
will  be  found  In  Russia.  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  will  happen  unless  we  take  this  or  that 
measure;  I  am  saying  that  this  is  going  to 
happen."  " 

Obviously,  Teller  was  wrong. 

1970     SUPPRESSION     OF     TT.S.     UlAO     tN 

Mn^rrART  b.  *  d. 

The  most  detailed  information  on  relative 
R&D  given  by  Dr.  Foster  to  the  Congress  ap- 
pears in  the  attached  footnote."  From  it  the 
following  calculations  can  be  made.  These 
calculations  are  referred  to,  but  not  provided. 
In  a  footnote  of  a  report  on  this  subject  by 
the  Swedish  Peace  Research  Institution." 

The  calcvilatlons  are  as  follows.  In  par- 
ticular, the  preceding  footnote  provides  the 
following  information  In  1966  dollars  but 
leaves  x,  y,  and  z  unknown. 


20%  lower  than  that  of  the  VS.  rather  than 
40  to  60%  higher. 

APPENDIX   B.— MAJOR   PROJECTS   TERMINATED   DURING 
THE  PAST  10  YEARS 


1960 


1970 


Total  Soviet  R.  &  D 7.8 

Soviet  militarily  related     x— 13  percent  an- 
R.  &  D.  nual  increase-^. 

Soviet  military  R.  &  D...  y— 60  percent  total 

increase ->.  z. 


21.3. 

16-17  billion. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


However,  x  can  be  determined  from  Its 
13%  rate  of  annual  increase  and  Its  1970 
total  (here  taken  as  •16.5  billion)  to  be 
X  equals  $4.9  billion.  Since  military  R&D 
cannot  exceed  militarily -related  R&D  (i.e. 
y  is  less  than  x),  Soviet  military  R  &  D  (y) 
raxkBt  have  been  significantly  less  than  $4.9 
billion  in  1960.  Increasing  this  quantity  by 
60%,  we  get  an  upper  limit  for  Soviet  mili- 
tary R  &  D  in  1970  of  $7.8  billion  (In  1966 
dollars).  But  the  United  States  request  for 
fiscal  1970  was  $7.4  billion  in  1970  dollars 
or,  about  $6.2  billion  in  1966  dollars.  (Rate 
of  Infiatlon  used  is  the  4%  used  by  Deputy 
Director  of  DDR  &  E,  E.  Rechtln,  In  a  recent 
paper,  "The  Immediate  Future  of  Defense 
Research,  Development.  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion") .  Thus,  if  the  Soviets  had  had  no  space 
and  no  atomic  energy  expenditures  in  1960 — 
which  is  false — we  could  conclude  that  the 
Soviets  were  only  spending  $1.6  billion  more 
than  we  on  military  R&D,  not  the  approxi- 
mately S3  billion  claimed.  In  1960,  our  AEO 
and  space  expenditures  were  about  $1.75  bil- 
lion in  1966  dollars.  If  Soviet  expenditures 
in  1960  were  comparable,  then  x  would  equal 
$3.15  billion  and  Soviet  military  R&D  would, 
by  these  estimates,  turn  out,  in  1970,  to  be 


Project 


Year 
started 


Funds 

Year       invested 

canceled     (millions) 


Aircraft: 
Army :  XV-3  Conveni- 

plane' 1952 

Navy: 

A-2J-1 1948 

F-lUBi 1961 

Air  Froce: 

ANP „ 1951 

X-21 1 1960 

X-19" 1962 

XB-70I 1958 

X-151 1959 

Rf-Ul „.         1966 

Missiles: 

Army:  Mauler 1960 

Navy: 

Corvus'.. 1954 

Eagle 1959 

Typhon' 1958 

Air  Force: 

Snarki. 1947 

GAM-87  SI<ybolt. 1960 

Mobile  Minuteman 1959 

MMRBM 1962 

Astronautics:  Air  Force: 

MOL' 1964 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles 
and  related  equipment: 
Army: 

Vigilante'.... 1952 

Tank,  medium  and 

heavy,  T-95 1955 

Truck,  cargo,  2Vs-ton 1946 

Truck,  cargo.  16-ton 1959 

Truck,  tank.  5.000 

gallons..  1959 

Truck,  wrecker.  20-ton..        1959 
Area  scanning  alarm 

(E-49) 1957 

Infantry  mortar.  107 

mm.  XM-95..  1960 

Howitzer.  155  mm.  self- 
propelled.  XM-138....         1964 
Other  equipment: 
Army: 

AN/USD  5-drone 1957 

AN/USD  4-drone 1957 

Auto  integrated  switch..  1958 

Radiofrequency  amplifier 

forAN/PRC-25 1963 

Signal  generator  set, 

AN/PRC-25 1963 

Tactical  extended 
range  antenna 

system 1965 

Navy: 

NRRS.  Sugar  Grove 1957 

DSSV 1969 

Air  Force:  Dyna-Soar 1960 


1960 


10.1 


1963 
1968 

20.0 
384.1 

1961 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1970 

>511.6 

36.0 

16.0 

1.468.1 

210.5 

26.9 

1965 

200.0 

1960 
1961 
1964 

80.0 

53.0 

225.0 

1962 
1963 
1962 
1964 

677.4 

440.0 

108.4 

65.4 

1970       1.491.9 


1961 


26.6 


1960 
1965 
1965 

18.0 

5.9 

>4.8 

1966 
1966 

?^ 

1966 

3.9 

1967 

10.7 

1968 

5.3 

1962 
1960 
1965 

103.3 
40.0 
39.9 

1969 

.6 

1970 

.4 

1969 

1.0 

1962 
1970 
1963 

70.0 

12.1 

405.0 

•  Development  was  completed  or  essentially  completed. 

>  AF  costs  only.  ^ ,.     „„._ 

>The  3  trucks  listed  comprise  the  16-ton  series  of  the  GOER 
program  which  was  terminated  in  June  1965.  Work  was  officially 
terminated  on  the  tanker  and  wrecker  in  February  1966.  The 
cost  of  the  program  was  J4, 800,000. 

Source-  US.  Senate  hearings  on  "Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development.  Fiscal  Year  1971,  91st  Cong., 
2d  session.,  p.  421. 

FOOTNOTBS 

1  November  20,  1970. 

•  February  1971. 

»UJ3.  News  and  World  Report,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1970,  pg.  24. 

•  U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal 
1972,  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  pg.  1-6  pre- 
pared remarks. 

»  "Our  real  concern  Is  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  decade  they  have  been  going  up  at  a  10- 
percent  rate  per  year.  We  have  been  Increas- 
ing at  about  4  percent  per  annum.  If  this  Is 
allowed  to  continue  for  another  decade,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  nc  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  technologically  superior  to  the 
United  States".  (May  14.  1969).— U.S.  Senate 
Hearings  on  Military  Proctirement,  Research 
and  Development,  Fiscal  1970,  91st  Congress, 
Ist  Session.  Vol.  2,  pg.  1848. 

"The  U.S.  will  lose  technological  superior- 
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Ity  to  the  Soviets  In  the  next  several  years  }lf 
present  trends  continue". — tJJ3.  News  and 
World  Report,  November  30,  1970. 

"If  the  Soviets  continue  to  Increase  th*r 
effort  devoted  to  militarily-related  research 
and  development  and  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent trend,  within  the  next  2  years  the  Soviet 
Union  will  assume  technological  superiority". 
(April  27,  1970). — U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Hearings,  E>€fense  Sulscommlttee  of  t|ie 
Appropriations  Committee,  Fiscal  1971,  9ljst 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Part  6,  pg.  41.  | 

"If  present  trends  continue,  .  .  .  the 
Tlet  Union  could  assume  technological 
perlorlty  In  military  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  latter  half  of  thU  decade  (Italics 
added)  (March  18,  1971).— U.S.  Senate  Hear- 
ings on  Military  Procurement,  Research  a«d 
Development,  Fiscal  1972.  92nd  Congress,  |st 
Session,  p>g.  1-6. 

"If  present  relative   trends   were  to  coti- 
tlnue:   .  .      The  Soviet  Union  woiold 
technological  superiority  in  military  resei 
and  development  In  the  middle  of  this 
ode".— Ibid.,  pg.  a-7. 

"Washington  Post,  Btoy   1.  1970,  pg. 

"The  Poet  noted  In  Its  editorial  that 
underlined  sentences  had  been  quoted 
the  material  In  between  had  been  oml 
(the  parenthetical  remark  Inside  the  qu 
was  Inserted  by  the  Washington  Post) .  lit 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  Poet  said  !of 
Dr.  Foster  that  It  was  "reluctant  to  bell^'e 
that  a  scientist  of  his  stature  could  haive 
concocted  such  a  presentation  himself"  a^id 
onc«  referred  to  the  "speech  that  someone 
put  together  for  Dr.  Foster."  j 

"In  1969,  before  this  "pioneering  study". 
Dr.  Poster  explained  how  estimates  w^re 
done.  One  looked  at  the  weapons  produoed 
nnrt  adduced  the  B  &  D  expenditures  tl^at 
must  have  been  Involved.  He  said  his  esti- 
mates were : 

"Beised  on  comperahle  output,  not  pn 
the  actual  number  of  rubles.  In  other  words. 
If  we  see  a  Soviet  tank  developed  and  iln 
production,  we  give  them  credit  In  terms  I  of 
the  dollars  It  wo\ild  cost  us  to  develop  a 
similar  tank.  It  Is  an  equivalent  effort  ix- 
preased  In  U.S.  dollars.  That  Is  how  the  Re- 
counting was  done". — U.S.  Senate  Hearliigs 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation, 
Fiscal  1970,  9lBt  Congress,  Ist  session,  ^g. 
236. 

"U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Hearings, 
Defense  Subcommittee  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Fiscal  1971,  9l8t  Congress. 
2nd  Session,  pg.  40. 

•  U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procuk-e- 
ment.  Research  and  Development,  Fiscal 
1971,  91st  Congrese,  2d  Session,  p.  401. 

'  US.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal 
1971,  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pg.  401., 

•  Address  to  the  Navy  League,  Miami,  F|a., 
December  5,  1970.  The  Senate  Armed  Be^- 
Ices  Committee  was  told  about  this  $3  billion 
differential  on  March  18,  1971,  In  Dr.  Foster's 
prepared  remarks — U.S.  Senate  Heartngsjon 
Military  Procurement,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. Fiscal  1972,  92nd  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, pg.  1-3.  prepared  remarks.  j 

» Elsewhere,  Dr.  Foster  told  the  Senjate 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year  that  ^he 
best  analysis  was  a  report  completed  In 
Spring,  1970  by  the  Institute  for  Defepse 
Analyses — U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military 
Procurement,  Research  and  Development. 
Fiscal  1971.  91st  Congress.  2nd  Session,  ^rt 
1,  pg.  412.  For  the  above  quotation  see  Pre- 
pared Remarks,  March  24,  1971  of  Dr.  J^hn 
S.  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Research  4nd 
Engineering  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatl  ns,  U.S.  Senate,  92nd  Congress,  ,pg 
2-4.2-6. 

">  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  pg.  2-2. 

xDsvU,  Barker  and  Faklolas.  "The  He- 
search  uui  Development  Effort  In  We»t(em 


Europe.  North  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  An  Experimental  International  Oom- 
parlBOn  of  Research  Expenditure  and  Man- 
power In  1962".  AppendU  n  (Soviet  Re- 
search and  Development  Statlstlca),  pub- 
lished by  0J:.CJ3.,  1965. 

"Emlle  Benolt  and  Harold  Lubbell.  "The 
World  Burden  ot  National  Defense.  Dis- 
armament and  World  Economic  Interde- 
pendence", ed.  by  EmUe  Benolt.  Oslo.  Unl- 
ver8ltetsforlaget,1967,  pg.  40. 

i»  Memo  from  John  D.  Holmfeld,  March  34, 

"Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute,  SIPRI  Yearboofc  of  World  Arma- 
ments and  Disarmament.  1969/70,  Stock- 
holm, pg.  306. 

»U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Fiscal  1969,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, Part  2,  pg.  445. 

"U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Deptutment  oi 
Defense  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1969,  90th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Part  5,  pg.  2646. 

»»  Dr.  Harold  Brown  explained  It  this  way 
when  he  was  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering: 

(1)  Research:  "represents  an  essential  ef- 
fort to  build  up  our  basic  understanding  of 
natxiral  phenomena  from  which  new  Ideas 
for  military  hardware  may  be  generated.  .  .  . 
The  Research  category,  more  than  any  other, 
is  directly  related  to  support  of  Individual 
researchers,  and  stabUlty  of  effort  Is  accord- 
ingly essential."  (Fiscal  1971  request  was  6% 
of  total  RDT  &  E  budget.) 

(2)  Exploratory  Development:  ".  .  .  effort 
that  is  directly  pointed  to  the  solution  of 
military  problems.  ...  Its  end  product  is 
the  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
cepts and  the  understanding  of  engineering 
characteristics  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  an 
Intelligent  decision  to  proceed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  hardware."  (Rscal  1971  request 
was  12.2%  of  total  RDT  &  E  budget.) 

(3)  Advanced  Development:  ".  .  .  provides 
for  effort  directed  toward  the  building  of  test 
or  experimental  hardware."  (Fiscal  1971  re- 
quest was  15.3%  of  total  RDT  &  E  budget.) 

(4)  Engineering  Development:  ".  .  .  ef- 
fort directed  toward  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  specific  hardware  for  service  use." 
(Fiscal  1971  request  was  18.9%  of  total 
RDT&  E  budget.) 

(5)  Operational  Systems  Development: 
"...  Identical  to  the  RDT  &  E  work  under 
the  category  "Engineering  Development'  ex- 
cept that  projects  shown  In  this  category 
have  been  approved  for  production  and  de- 
ployment." (Fiscal  1971  request  was  32%  of 
total  RDT  &  E  budget.) 

(6)  Management  and  Support:  ".  .  .  ef- 
fort directed  toward  general  support  of  the 
PtDT  &  E  program.  It  thus  Includes  certain 
maintenance  and  overhead  costs  of  the 
laboratories,  funds  required  for  test  and 
evaluation  units  and — a  very  large  factor  In 
today's  overhead  costs  of  development — the 
funding  of  the  national  ranges  such  as  the 
Atlantic — Oape  (Canaveral — Pacific  and  White 
Sands  Missile  Ranges."  (Fiscal  1971  request 
was  15.9%  of  total  RDT  &  E  budget.) — U.S. 
Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  Fiscal  1964,  Seth 
Congress.  1st  Session,  pg.  413-417. 

"  U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal 
1970,  91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  pg.  1769. 

-■  U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal  1967. 
89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pg.  428. 

•Beginning,  evidently.  In  1970,  DDR  &  E 
redefined  Its  "Technology  Base"  to  Include 
not  only  Research  and  Exploratory  Develop- 
ment but  approximately  30%  of  Advanced 
Development.  Such  a  re-deflnltlon  adds  ap- 
proximately 30%  to  the  cost  of  the  Tech- 
nology Base  since  Advanced  Development  Is 
approximately  the  same  as  Research  and  Ex- 
ploratory Development  put  together. 


"U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Status  of  U.S.  Strategic  Power,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Preparedness  InvesUgaUng 
Subcommittee,  pg.  50. 

"  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, Hearings.  Inquiry  into  Satellite  and  Mis- 
sile Programs,  86th  Congress,  Ist  and  2nd 
Sessions  ( 1958) .  pg.  690-591. 

*  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Hearings, 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Fiscal  1969,  90th  Congress,  2d 
Session,  Part  2,  pg.  441. 

»US.  House  of  Representatives  Hearings, 
Etefense  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Fiscal  1962,  87th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  Part  4,  pg.  21. 

»"  U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal  1971, 
91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Part  1,  pg.  309. 

"  Op.  Clt.,  The  Weapons  Acquisition  Pro- 
cess, pg.  22. 

•a  "The  WeapKsns  Acquisition  Process"  con- 
cluded that  R&D  had  been  22%  to  31%  of 
total  expenditures  for  aircraft  and  missile 
programs  In  the  1950's  and  said  there  was 
"every  indication"  that  the  trend  toward  an 
"Increased  proportion"  of  resesarch  and  de- 
velopment activity  "will  continue".  (Merton 
J.  Peck,  Frederic  M.  Scherer,  pg.  26-27. 

»UJ3.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Pro- 
curement, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal 
1969,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  i>g.  440. 

"Op.  Clt.,  Status  of  U.S.  Strategic  Power, 
Part  l,pg.  69. 

»  Speech  entitled  'The  Immediate  Future  of 
Defense  Research,  Development  Test  and 
Evaluation  (RD  &  E)",  undated  copy  sup- 
plied  by  DDR  &  E. 

"Actually,  Dr.  Foster  was  charged  that 
the  Soviets  were  catching  up  technologically 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1969.  At  that  time, 
for  example,  he  was  asked  by  Senator  Stennls, 
and  by  Senator  Domlnlck,  to  submit  unclas- 
sified material  In  support  of  this  charge  and 
to  Insert  It  In  the  public  record  (see  pg.  1885. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Hearings 
for  Fiscal  1970).  The  Hearing  record  shows 
that  this  material  was  not  received  in  time 
for  Insertion.  In  response  to  his  verbal  In- 
quiry, the  Director  of  the  Federation  was  ad- 
vised on  April  14,  1971  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  the  material  had  Indeed 
been  submitted,  but  In  classified  form  and 
had  never  been  declassified  because  no  one 
had  asked  about  It;  he  was  promised  a  copy 
as  soon  as  It  was  declassified.  (Added  In 
Proof:  On  May  3,  1971,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  advised  the  Federation  by  tele- 
phone that  the  material  could  not  be  de- 
classified). 

"  Address  before  the  Navy  League,  Miami, 
Fla.,  Saturday,  5  December,  1970. 

•"U.S.  Senate  Hearings,  Status  of  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Power,  Armed  Services  Committee,  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee,  1968, 
89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pg.  110-111. 

"Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development,  Science  Policy  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Paris,  1969,  pg.  403. 

"Ibid,  pg.  431,  Originally,  Vestn  Akad.. 
Nauk,  1961,No.  7,  pg.  18. 

"U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings 
before  a  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  88th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  February,  March,  1964,  pg.  181- 
182. 
«»  Rechtln,  Op.  Clt.,  pg.  8. 
«  U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  MUltary  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal  1967, 
89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pg.  429. 

"Private  communication:  based  on  data 
obtained  from  Technology  Review.  February 
1970;  R.  V.  Burks,  "Technological  Innovation 
and  Political  Change  in  Communist  Europe", 
RAND,  Santa  Monica,  August  1969;  and 
Richard  W.  Judy,  "The  Case  of  Computer 
Technology",  from  East-West  Trade  and  the 
Technology  Gap  edited  by  Stanislaw  Wa- 
sowskl.  N.Y.,  1970. 
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« Problems  of  Communism,  September- 
October  1970,  Soviet  Technology:  System  vs. 
Progress,  pg.  20,  article  by  Gertrude  Schroe- 

«U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Elconomic  Commit- 
tee New  Directions  In  the  Soviet  Economy, 
testimony  by  Michael  Boretsky,  1966,  Part 
HA.  pg.  149. 

"  Problems  of  Communism,  Op.  Clt.,  pg.  19. 

>»  Planning  and  Productivity  under  Soviet 
Socialism,  by  Abram  Bergson,  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University,  1968,  pg.  61-62. 

••Soviet  end  U.S.  graduates  (in  thousands): 


1950     1955     1960     1965     1968 


Enjineers 38.5     67.4    102.1    175.5    238.0 

Natural  scientists.    28.0      23.2      33.3      33.3      33.5 
All  others 166.8    179.0    192.0    222.2    252.2 

Total,  Soviet . . .  233.3    269.6    327.4    431.0    523.7 

United  States:  _  ..  „ 

Engineers 51.0  25.8  30.8  35.9  41.0 

Natural  scientists.  22.6  22.7  42.9  68.0  73.1 

All  others 204.5  255.0  305.5  436.0  556.5 

Total,  United 
States 278.1    303.5    379.2    539.9    670.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Defense.  (See  "U.S.  Senate 
Hearings  on  Department  ol  Defense  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1970, 91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,"  p.  235. 

"These  estimates  are  circa  1966  and  are 
presented  in  a  December  24,  1970  Internal 
memo  from  John  D.  Holmfeld  In  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
(Congress.  Dr.  Foster  has  projected  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  a  four  to  three  advan- 
tage in  total  scientists  and  engineers  work- 
ing In  R  &  D  by  1986  but  this  obviously  de- 
pends upon  projections  of  future  expendi- 
tures— projections  we  question  In  this  docu- 
ment. (For  this  projection,  see  his  testimony 
for  Fiscal  1971  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee) .  Because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. Dr.  Poster's  projections  were  fiatly 
described  as  "meaningless"  and  "nonsense" 
In  a  forthcoming  MIT  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Study  by  Robert  Mlkulak:  "A 
Second  Look  at  U.S.  and  Soviet  Research  and 
Development",  February  1971,  pg.  20  and  pg. 
23.  This  study  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
technical  deficiencies  in  Dr.  Poster's  argu- 
ments. 

» Measuring  the  Sdze  of  Science,  Israel 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Humanities  Pro- 
ceedings, Volume  IV,  Number  6,  Jerusalem, 
1970,  p.  104. 

'=U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1970,  9l8t 
Congress,  1st  Session,  pg.  235-236. 

"  Science  Policy  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  Scientific 
and  Engineering  Manpower  Resources  of  the 
U.S.S.R.:  1961-1966,  by  Joseph  P.  Kozlowski, 
Study  Director,  Foreign  Studies  Group,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.C.,  pg.  159. 

"♦Science  Policy  In  the  U.S.S.R..  Op.  <31t., 
pg.  409  and  412. 

"The  Weapons  Acquisition  Process,  Peck 
and  Scherer,  1962,  pg.  170. 

"  "Comparative  funding  data  for  R.  &  D.  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. — data  that  are 
probably  accurate  within  about  10  to  20  per- 
cent— ^look  like  this: 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDING 

IBillion  1966  dollars] 


Viet  R&D  has  been  growing  faster  during  the 
past  decade  than  total  U.S.  R&D.  For  exam- 
ple, the  U.S.  total  funding  was  almost  twice 
that  of  Soviet  total  in  1960,  and  by  1970  the 
VB.  total  was  only  about  16  percent  greater. 
During  the  last  few  years,  Soviet  R&D  has 
been  growing  by  roughly  10  percent  per  year 
while  U.S.  R&D  effort  has  essentally  leveled 
off.  For  the  entire  decade  of  the  1960'8.  So- 
viet R&D  devoted  to  mUitary,  atomic  energy, 
and  space  applications  grew  by  about  13  per- 
cent per  year,  and  this  vigorous  growth  rate 
appears  to  be  continuing.  These  budget  data 
have  been  foxind  to  be  consistent,  on  a  gen- 
eral program  basis,  with  the  resources  re- 
quired to  support  the  growing  numbers  and 
types  of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships  and  other 
equipment  which  the  U.S.SJi.  has  been  de- 
veloping in  recent  years. 

Second,  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  empha- 
size mllltary/space/atomic  energy  R&D. 
For  example,  looking  at  the  military  com- 
ponent alone,  during  the  1960's  the  Soviet 
military  R&D  Increased  by  about  60  percent 
while  the  U.S.  mUltary  R&D  Increased  by 
roughly  30  percent.  Overall,  Soviet  funding 
for  mllltary/space/atomic  energy  R  &  D  Is 
now  about  $16  to  $17  billion  while  compar- 
able U.S.  funding  is  about  $13  to  $14  billion 
In  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  shown  considerable  concern  over  the 
lagging  technological  level  of  Its  civil  Indus- 
trial base  and  appears  to  be  adding  resources 
to  this  sector,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  con- 
tinued growth  In  their  defense,  space,  and 
atomic  energy  efforts. 

Third,  we  should  note  that  cumulatively 
and  currently,  the  U.S.  has  a  substantially 
larger  Investment  In  R  &  D  than  the  U.S.S.R. 
During  196(^-68,  U.S.  R&D  amounted  to 
about  $173  bUllon,  while  Soviet  expenditiires 
were  somewhat  more  than  50  percent  of  that. 
Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  activity  Is  much  more 
heavily  weighted  toward  civil  R  &  D  (In  1968 
roughly  $11  bUllon  out  of  $25  bUllon  total) 
compared  with  the  Soviet  proportion  on  civil 
R  &  D. — ^U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Armed  Services  Committee  Hearings,  Fiscal 
1971,  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pg  7967. 

"U.S.  estimates  of  Soviet  expenditiire  for 
mUltary  research,  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World 
Armaments  and  Disarmament,  1969/70, 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  In- 
stitute, 1970,  pg.  302. 
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Three  points  drawn  from  RDT  &  E  funding 
data  should  be  examined  seriously.  First,  So- 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CRISIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  conducting  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings in  Oklahoma  to  bring  the  Federal 
(jovemment  home  to  the  people.  The 
hearings  have  centered  primarily  on  is- 
sues pending  in  Congress  and  have  been 
extremely  helpful  to  me  in  getting  a  first- 
hand report  from  the  people  of  my  home 
State. 

On  March  18,  1971,  I  held  a  pubUc 
hearing  in  Oklahoma  City  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  health.  Over  300  Indian 
people  attended  the  hearing  representing 
the  major  tribes  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

I  know,  from  talking  with  American 
Indians  of  other  States,  that  there  is  not 
only  an  Indian  health  crisis  in  Oklahoma, 
there  is  a  crisis  throughout  the  Nation. 
Indian  hospitals  have  a  tragic  shortage  of 
personnel,  drugs,  and  supplies.  In  urban 
areas  Indians  are  in  many  instances  go- 
ing without  care. 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  must  in- 
crease significantly  the  appropriation 
for  the  Indian  Health  Service  if  we  are 
to  improve  the  level  of  health  care.  The 
anticipated  increases  of  $14  million  will 
barely  take  care  of  the  increase  in  costs. 
I  have  testified  before  the  subcommittee 


on  Interior  Department  appropriations 
and  requested  that  the  funding  be  in- 
creased to  $200  million  rather  than  to 
$137,576,000  as  requested  in  the  budget. 
The  testimony  which  follows  will  give  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  need  for  this 
increase. 

I  intend  to  have  the  complete  tran- 
script of  the  Oklahoma  City  hearing 
printed  in  the  Record  and  see  that  it 
is  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  first  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OPXITINO    STATXMXNT    of    U.S.    SXNATOB    Fhed 

r.  h^wta  at  hxabino  on  indian  health, 
March  18,  1971,  at  th«  Nobthwsst  Com- 
jruNTTT  Action  Cxntxr,  Oklahoma  Crrr, 
Okla. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  you  have  re- 
sponded to  my  invitation  to  appear  at  this 
hearing  on  Indian  health.  I  know  that  the 
Tniiti^nn  of  Oklahoma  are  terribly  upset — and 
rightly  so— over  the  inadequate  health  care 
they  have  been  receiving,  which  is  attested 
to  by  your  presence  today. 

The  level  of  health  of  American  Indiana 
lags  20  to  26  years  behind  the  health  ad- 
vances of  the  general  population  in  America. 
The  average  age  of  death  for  Indians  Is  44 
years  of  age,  about  one-third  less  than  the 
national  average  of  64.  Indians  are  eight 
times  as  likely  to  suffer  from  tuberculosis  as 
the  rest  of  us,  and  deaths  due  to  Infiuenza 
and  pneumonia  are  neckrly  two  and  one  half 
times  higher  for  Indians.  There  are  three 
and  one  half  times  as  many  homicides  and 
two  times  as  many  suicides  among  Indians 
as  there  are  among  the  general  population. 
If  one  is  an  American  Indian,  he  is  ten 
times  more  lik^y  to  suffer  from  rheumatic 
fever,  strep  throat,  and  hepatitis.  Only  about 
34  percent  of  the  dental  care  needs  of  In- 
dians are  met. 

In  September  of  1969,  several  of  you  here 
today  travelled  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
the  Oklahoma  Congressional  delegation 
about  health  problems  in  Oklahoma.  I  sub- 
sequently offered  an  amendment  to  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  and  was  able 
to  Increase  the  funding  for  drugs  and  sup- 
plies and  for  additional  health  personnel  by 
over  $2  million.  These  funds  were  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  needs  you  made  known  to  our 
delegation,  but  as  many  of  you  will  recall 
the  Administration  did  not  release  the  funds 
for  several  months. 

Last  year  I  offered  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  appropriations  bill  that  were  enacted 
Increasing  the  funding  for  Indian  health  by 
over  $5  million.  But  these  Increases  hardly 
enabled  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  keep 
pace  with  increases  In  the  cost  of  providing 
care. 

On  Monday,  March  22,  1971,  I  will  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee again  to  ask  the  Committee  to  Increase 
the  budget  requests  of  the  Administration 
for  funding  Indian  health  programs. 

Although  the  overall  budget  for  Indian 
health  has  been  Increased  from  $130,000,000 
to  $137,576,000,  the  Increase  wUl  not  enable 
the  Indian  Health  Service  to  upgrade  the 
present  level  of  health  care  being  received 
here  in  Oklahoma  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  No  request  has  been  made  by  the 
Administration  for:  funding  In  the  coming 
year  for  hospital  construction;  funds  to  im- 
prove sanitation  In  existing  homes;  funds  to 
Improve  mental  health  programs;  increases 
in  funding  for  drugs,  supplies,  and  person- 
nel In  our  hospitals  to  meet  Increasing  needs. 
The  Administration's  budget  provides  no 
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recognition  at  all  of  health  needs  In  urbtn 
areas. 

The  testimony  you  give  today  will  all  be 
transcribed  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  next  week.  It  will  be 
a  part  of  the  official  hetulng  record*  of  the 
Committee.  Having  your  testimony  will  En- 
able me  to  speak  with  authority  before  fhe 
Committee  about  the  health  care  needs  of 
the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  throughout  the 
nation.  I  can  give  the  Committee  a  current 
report  on  this  tragic  situation.  I  will  be 
armed  with  Information  which  I  hope  ^111 
convince  the  Committee  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies In  the  Administration's  budget  and 
In  Indiskn  health  generally. 

PaOVlDH)    AT    THZ    REQTTEST    OF    THB    TaLI^NA 

TUBAi.   HiUkLTH   CoMMrrrra::    Dental   Kb- 
Buiat  or  Talihdja  Dental  Service  Uni^ 

1.  The  present  staff  In  the  Tallhlna  Ser^ce 
Unit  consists  of  one  Dental  Officer  and  ine 
Dental  Assistant.  They  are  to  provide  dental 
care  to  the  official  dental  population  (3H-) 
of  6,435  people.  This  is  a  Job  that  Is  eitl- 
mated  to  require  three  dental  officers  ^nA 
six  dental  assistants  in  seven  operatorles  Re- 
cording to  the  Indian  Health  Services 
Manual.  I 

2.  Because  of  the  disparity  between  the 
staff  required  and  the  staff  available,  strict 
adherence  to  an  established  priority  sysflem 
has  had  to  be  enforced  attempting  to  pro' 
care  for  emergencies  and  children.  V~ 
tunately,  not  all  children  are  receiving 
quate  care,  let  alone  providing  any 
care. 

3.  Most  of  the  children  not  seen  are  fi 
the  southern  half  of  the  TaUhina  Sei 
Unit.  The  problems  are  threefold: 

(a)  Transportation  to  the  TaUhina  Hotol- 
tal  Clinic  is  available  only  in  very  limited 
amounts.  The  average  distance  is  appr()xl- 
mately  96  miles  for  a  family  living  in  ipus 
area  to  the  Tallhlna  HospitaL 

(b)  The  economy  of  the  southern  are$  Is 
very  low  and  attracts  very  few  dentlfets. 
Those  that  are  there,  have  large  practices 
and  are  reluctant  to  provide  care  to  Indians. 

(c)  Even  If  money  was  available,  only  one- 
half  of  the  6,435  Indians  are  located  close 
enoiigh  to  a  Contract  Dentist  that  tiey 
might  reasonably  seek  dental  care  from  thsm. 

4.  Based  upon  FT  1970  Dental  Epidemio- 
logy. 8,993  services  either  by  Direct  or  in- 
direct sources  were  provided  out  of  a  t^tal 
need  of  77315,  that  Is  11.6%  of  the  t<>tal 
need.  Less  than  18  7o  of  the  8.993  services 
were  provided  for  people  over  20  year^  of 
age. 

6.  Based  upon  the  above,  it  is  clear  ijbat 
additional  personnel  must  be  made  available 
In  the  TaUhina  area.  Logically  a  clinia  at 
both  Idabel  and  Hugo  are  required  if  any- 
thing approaching  total  care  is  to  be  jro- 
Tlded.  To  meet  the  immediate  need,  ,the 
medical  clinic  at  Idabel  should  be  supple- 
mented to  include  two  dentist,  three  detital 
assistants  and  four  operatories.  This  clinic 
Is  located  within  30  miles  of  2,500  Indians 
and  cannot  be  provided  for  by  contract  den- 
tists. Direct  care  Is  the  only  possible  maans 
by  which  dental  care  can  be  deUvered. 

Cost,  first  year: 

Equipment $50,000 

Initial  suppUes 3,000 

Rental 3,000 


Total  —     66, 


Cost  of  second  year: 
Staff —     47 

2  Dental  officers 

3  Dental  assistants 

Replacement    suppUes 3, 

Rental 3 


Total   53, 


000 


000 


000 
000 


000 


Statement  to  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  In- 
dian Health  Hearing,  March  18.  1971, 
Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla. 

(By  Mrs.  Mary  M.  WUliams) 
Because  of  the  current  proposal  for  a  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  program,  the  ques- 
tion of  Medical  Care  is  being  talked  about  a 
great  deal  these  days,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
health  scandals  in  the  country  is  still  re- 
ceiving the  silent  treatment  it  has  always 
received,   that   scandal   Is   Indian   Health. 

What  concerns  me  most  In  my  role  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Dallas  American  Indian  Center 
Is  the  aspect  of  the  Indian  Medical  Care  pro- 
gram, which  almost  everybody  forgets  about. 
I  am  talking  about  problems  of  Urban  Indians 
when  they  get  sick. 

Reservation  Indians  are  able  to  get  some 
medical  attention  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital.  The  care  at  the  Indian 
Hospital  is  often  bad  due  to  limited  re- 
sources and  funding  and  the  whole  bad 
system,  but  at  least  it  Is  something.  The 
Urban  Indian  though,  does  not  even  have 
this  unsatisfactory  alternative.  As  virtually 
every  other  aspect  of  his  life,  the  Urban 
Indian  Is  caught  in  a  no  mans  land:  He  is 
Ineligible  for  the  services  reservation  Indians 
receive,  and  unable  to  get  those  services 
elsewhere. 

Once  an  Indian  moves  to  the  city,  he  has 
to  depend  on  services  and  all  other  resources 
of  the  city.  I  personally  think  it  is  scandal- 
ous that  once  an  Indian  leaves  his  reserva- 
tion he  loses  what  Uttle  he  was  entitled  to 
from  the  Federal  Government.  But,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  that  is  the  way  things  su-e.  An 
Indian  In  Dallas  is  Just  any  other  person 
In  DaUas  when  he  needs  any  kind  of  services. 
This  Is  where  our  problem  begins  when 
it  comes  to  Medical  Care.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  city  and  state  health  officers  who 
either  are  not  aware  that  Dallas  has  a  size- 
able Indian  population  or — and  we  hear  this 
time  and  time  again — they  think  Indians 
are  somehow  being  "taken  care  of"  by  the 
B.I.A.  or  some  other  agency.  Nothing  of  course 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Then  we  have  a  great  many  Indian  people 
who  are  not  aware  that  they  are  entitled  to 
all  the  services  other  residents  of  Dallas  axe 
or  if  they  are  aware  of  this,  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  getting  those  services.  There  are 
about  15.000  Indians  in  the  Dallas-Ft.  Worth 
area.  Some  have  been  Uvlng  there  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  know  their  way  around  the 
bureaucracies.  Many,  though,  have  not  been 
m  DaUas  for  long.  When  they  were  home — 
either  on  reservation  or  in  Alaska  or  Okla- 
homa— ^they  received  all  of  their  medical  care 
from  the  Indian  Hospitals.  They  knew  where 
to  go  and  what  to  do  if  they  or  a  family  mem- 
ber got  sick. 

When  they  move  to  Dallas,  many  people 
have  no  Idea  at  all  how  to  get  health  care. 
Some  of  the  Indian  people  from  Oklahoma  go 
all  the  way  up  to  Oklahoma  to  see  a  doctor. 
But  a  Navaho  from  Arizona  or  New  Mexico 
can't  even  do  that.  What  should  they  do 
when  they  get  sick.  Whom  can  they  see,  espe- 
cially if  they  cannot  afford  private  physicians. 
Getting  information  on  where  to  go,  of 
course  is  not  the  only  problem.  Even  if  you 
do  know  where  to  get  medical  care,  even  If 
you  do  know  where.  All  what  the  very 
wealthy  can  get  Is  totally  Inadequate.  You 
get  shxmted  through  a  clinic  and  in  the  end 
It  may  almost  be  more  trouble  than  It  Is 
worth. 

Of  course  many  of  the  health  care  prob- 
lems Urban  Indians  have  are  common  to 
most  poor  or  middle  income  people.  It  seems 
often  that  only  the  very  rich  can  afford  good 
medical  care.  But  I  do  think  health  officials 
have  some  special  obligation  to  Indian  peo- 
ple. It  does  not  seem  sensible,  for  example, 
that  an  Indian  family  which  Is  entitled  to 
medical    care    on    the    Navaho    res^vatlon 


should  be  deprived  of  that  right  Just  beca\ue 
they  move  to  Dallas  to  find  a  Job,  or  for 
whatever  reason.  Medical  attention  should 
not  depend  on  where  you  happen  to  Uve.  Also, 
the  public  health  officials  in  the  city  have 
an  obligation  to  be  aware  of  the  health  needs 
of  Indian  people,  eepeclaUy  since  the  number 
of  Indians  in  the  cities  Is  increasing  all  the 
time.  I  should  also  add  that  Indian  organiza- 
tions must  make  sure  they  communicate 
health  care  information  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity and,  at  the  same  time,  be  sure  that 
the  health  officials  are  paying  as  much  atten- 
tion to  Indian  need  as  they  should. 

We  in  Dallas  and  other  groups  have  been 
doing  the  best  we  can,  but  we  sorely  need 
funding  for  health  specialist  to  work  with 
us. 

It  Is  often  easy  to  talk  about  problems 
like  the  delivery  of  medical  care  as  though 
they  were  only  abstract  ideas.  But  medical 
care  is  literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
and  if  we  do  not  begin  to  do  something  soon 
about  the  situation  an  Urban  Indian  faces 
when  he  Is  sick,  we  will  have  let,  that  many 
more  human  beings  become  ill  or  even  die. 
We  need  fundamental  changes  now. 
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Health  Services  for  the  Urban  Indian 

(Prepared    Statement    of    Vincent    Bolnty, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.) 

Health  services  for  the  Indian  off  the  res- 
ervation or  away  from  the  home  area,  is  re- 
stricted by  policies  implemented  prior  to  the 
early  40's.  During  the  40's,  the  Indian  began 
leaving  the  home  area  and  began  migrating 
to  the  metropolitan  area.  This  movement  to 
the  Cities  was  pressured  by  economic  condi- 
tions In  the  home  area.  Presently,  the  In- 
dian pK>pulatlon  In  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa 
far  exceed  the  Indian  population  of  aU  other 
counties  in  the  State. 

Unknowingly  to  the  Indian,  bis  move  to 
the  City  divorced  him  from  the  services  of 
both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  His  most  critical  needs 
are  In  the  area  of  health,  and  here  suddenly 
he  finds  himself  completely  alone,  without 
any  assistance  from  any  source.  He  Is  denied 
the  available  health  resources  In  the  City,  he 
Is  told  to  utilize  the  Indian  hospitals  and 
clinics  which  have  been  provided  for  his 
health  care.  He  goes  to  the  Indian  Health 
facilities  and  flzids  that  these  facilities  are 
no  longer  available  to  him  as  he  is  now  a 
non-reservation  Indian.  He  can  expect  no 
assistance  from  his  tribal  council  to  voice 
his  plight,  for  to  his  tribe,  friends  and  rela- 
tives, he  no  longer  is  a  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Choctaw  or  Ponca.  A  new  tribe  of  Indians 
has  emerged,  the  "Urban  Indian."  he  is  now 
an  urban  Indian. 

The  majority  of  the  urban  Indians  that  are 
employed  are  relatively  new  residents,  and 
have  an  income  which  barely  provides  sub- 
sistence for  their  families.  However,  to  the 
Government  he  is  now  In  the  mainstream  of 
the  current  society;  able  to  care  for  all  his 
needs.  If  not,  community  services  in  the  city 
are  capable  of  meeting  any  human  needs 
he  might  have  that  exceed  his  personal  re- 
sources. To  the  local  Indian  from  the  home 
area,  he  is  from  Oklahoma  City  or  Tulsa, 
thus,  he  is  a  rich  Indian  without  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  that  besiege  the 
ordinary  Indian. 

Once  an  Indian  moves  to  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa,  or  any  other  city,  it  is  assumed  that 
he  no  longer  needs  any  type  of  assistance, 
Irregardless  of  the  period  of  time  he  may 
have  been  In  the  city.  Whether  It  be  for  one 
week,  three  months,  two  years  or  for  four 
years. 

Health  care  for  the  Indian  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
vestment, help  this  Indian  as  he  Is  begin- 
ning a  new  life  away  from  home,  in  a  society 


unlike  his  own  cultural  traditions  and  so- 
cial customs.  Help  him  to  get  started  on  his 
own,  on  a  solid  base  and  very  soon  he  will 
provide  his  own  needs.  He  will  help  other 
Indians  get  started  that  enter  the  urban 
areas  for  a  Uvelihood. 

As  he  begins  a  new  life  in  the  city,  should 
assistance  for  his  health  needs  be  denied,  be 
may  find  himself  heavily  entangled  with  an 
accimiulation  of  debts,  and  be  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  home  area.  There  to  become  en- 
snared In  Welfare,  and  Welfare  has  a  history 
of  perpetuation  from  one  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Most  certainly,  the  Indian  does  not 
want  to  become  a  recipient  of  the  Welfare 
program.  He  only  requests  that  medical  serv- 
ices be  provided  and  made  available,  as  docu- 
mented in  treaties  with  the  United  States 
Government. 

Continuation  of  Hearing 
Senator  Harris.  Okay,  Mr.  Bolnty,  go  right 
ahead. 

ViNCE  BoiNTT.  Well,  the  Indian  wants  to 
become  a  recipient  of  the  welfare  program. 
We  all  request  that  medical  services  be  pro- 
vided and  be  made  available  as  documented 
In  treaties  of  the  United  States  Government. 
I  have  here  two  plans  that  would  take  care 
of  the  urban  Indians.  Plan  No.  1  would  be 
Just  to  contract  for  taking  care  of  the  In- 
dians in  this  area.  The  estimated  population 
here  in  Oklahoma  City  is  11,200  from  the 
1970  census.  We  have  about  1 ,702  people  who 
were  admitted  in  hospitals  last  year,  and 
Just  for  outpatient  care  we  have  26,880.  That 
is  Just  from  Oklahoma  City  alone.  Plan  No.  1 
would  be  a  contract  program  where  services 
would  be  purchased  from  the  local  private 
resources.  These  things  would  include  such 
things  as  increase  in  hospitalization,  out- 
patient, medical,  eye  glasses,  dental  care, 
drugs,  staff,  buildings  and  utilities.  This  adds 
up  to  $4,332,000.  The  things  I  think  we 
should  consider  here  would  be  limited  control 
over  quality  and  quantity  of  medical  service 
provided  by  local  vendors;  (2)  there  would  be 
no  permitted  medical  program  except  limited 
ones  provided  by  local  vendors  In  their  pri- 
vate offices;  (3)  there  would  be  limited  pa- 
tient follow-up. 

Plan  No.  2  would  also  be  both  contract  & 
direct  services.  These  would  Include  Inpatient 
hospitalization,  outpatient  medical,  eye 
glasses,  drugs — Just  about  the  same  things — 
except  there  would  be  a  clinic  involved.  The 
thing  here  would  be  that  the  Indian  Health 
Service  physicians  and  dentists  could  moni- 
tor and  follow  each  patient's  medical  care 
and  assure  maximum  quality  and  services. 
Two,  Indian  health  physicians  would  be 
available  on  the  spot  to  counsel  all  patients 
concerning  their  health  problems  and  health 
needs.  Three,  Indian  health  service  physi- 
cians would  conduct  and  manage  a  total 
preventive  health  program.  Four,  Indian 
Health  Service  physicians  would  make  all 
contracts  for  health  services.  I  have  all  these 
broken  down  into  classes  like  surgery,  dental 
and  so  forth  on  here  which  I  will  give  to  the 
Senator.  We  would  like  to  have  help  from  you 
because  we're  stlU  Indians.  Even  though  we 
moved  away  from  the  home  area  we  haven't 
lost  our  love  for  our  home  songs,  dances, 
religion.  We  still  like  boiled  meat  and  fried 
bread.  We're  still  Indians,  and  we'd  like  to 
ask  your  help  at  these  medical  service  hear- 
ings. 

Senator  Harris.  I'd  like  next  to  call  on  Chief 
Sylvester  Tinker  of  the  Osage  Tribe  who  is 
scheduled  for  the  afternoon  but  needs  to  be 
heard  in  the  morning  so  he  can  get  away. 
Chief  Tinker  we  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
at  this  time. 

Chief  Sylvester  Tinker.  Thank  you  Sena- 
tor Harris  and  Mrs.  LaDonna  Harris.  Thank 
you  very  much.  There  Is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  about  Indian  health.  I've  been  with 
Indian  health  for  a  good  long  time  since 


Dr.  Bow  came  and  made  a  tour  of  the  Okla- 
homa health  program  and  I  was  there  the 
night  when  he  spoke  at  Pawnee  and  he  said 
I  want  these  Indians  doctored  and  I  want 
them  doctored  now.  Since  then  we  have 
been  able  to  get  sMnewhere  near  28  clinics 
throughout  the  state  of  Oklahoma  of  which 
I  am  very  grateful.  But  nevertheless  nearly 
all  of  the  Indian  health  is  on  a  second-class 
basis.  It's  not  because  we  don't  have  the 
people  to  run  the  hospitals  and  the  clinics 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  money  to  ran 
them  on  a  first-class  basis.  Money  is  the  main 
object  of  what  we  really  need  for  the  In- 
dian health  people.  I  think  that  if  we  had 
plenty  of  money  to  build  cUnlcs,  to  revise 
our  hospitals — I  know  the  hospital  at  Clare- 
more  is  some  40  years  old,  has  been  con- 
demned a  good  many  years,  but  we're  still 
in  there.  We're  grateful  to  have  it,  however, 
because  if  we  didn't  then  it  would  be  a  real 
tragedy.  I  have  often  thought  of  how  Lax  Is 
the  medicine  and  the  doctors  to  run  the 
hospital  for  the  amount  of  people  that  we 
have.  Now  I  know  that — and  I  do  want  to 
say  a  few  words  In  regard  to  the  urban 
people  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa.  It  is  a 
pitiful  thing  that  whenever  the  Indian  has 
been  encouraged  to  come  to  town  to  get  a 
Job  and  to  work  and  live  like  white  people 
and  then  be  penalized  when  he  does  that. 
I  know  that  there  has  been  many  many 
Indians  turned  down  and  it  is  because  of 
the  lack  of  money.  And  money  is  all  we 
need  and  the  Senator  here  and  the  repre- 
sentatives who  represent  all  of  us  In  the 
state  of  Oklahoma  are  the  ones  that  can 
get  us  a  bunch.  Now  in  the  case  of  urban 
Indians,  Senator.  I  know  that  you  can  be 
as  strong  as  Senator  Mundt  of  South  Dakota 
and  I  know  that  in  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  cUnics  In 
the  entire  United  States,  and  that  is  for 
urban  Indians.  Now  if  any  of  you  ever  go 
up  there  this  summer  I  wish  you  aU  would 
go  by  and  see  what  a  wonderful  Institu- 
tion that  Senator  Mundt  has  got  for  the  In- 
dian people.  Now  they  all  tell  us  that  these 
urban  Indians  can  be  taken  care  of.  They've 
got  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  I  think.  Sena- 
tor, if  you  will  get  with  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation I  think  it  won't  be  too  long  before 
we  have  places  for  urban  Indians  to  go  to. 
It  is  very  important,  and  the  need  of  glasses 
Is  great.  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  when  a  little 
child  Is  in  need  of  glasses  and  dentistry  and 
the  lack  of  food — you  Just  can't  teach  a 
person  like  that.  If  they  have  a  full  stomach 
and  can  see  and  they  can  eat  good  you  can 
have  a  real  smart  child.  But  one  thing  is 
reaUy  necessary  is  that  we  have  dental 
cUnlcs  throughout  the  whole  entire  coun- 
try. Then.  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  In 
regard  to  why  can't  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
whenever  they  go  to  Albuquerque  or  any 
other  town  then  we're  denied  the  use  of  the 
hospitals  of  those  other  states.  All  of  these 
Indian  children  who  came  from  New  Mexico 
to  go  to  the  government  schools  here  In 
Oklahoma  are  taking  out  of  our  pockets  for 
those  people,  which  we  were  glad  to  do,  but 
we  certainly  want  to  be  able  to — if  any  of 
our  children  go  to  any  other  state  well  then 
we  want  to  have  the  same  privilege  that 
we  have  given  these  other  people.  It's  a 
terrible  thing.  I  know  that  out  in  Albuquer- 
que we  had  an  Indian  boy.  Pawnee  boy.  that 
bad  a  kidney  ailment.  And  I  tell  you  we 
worked  for  a  year  to  gret  that  boy  out  there 
where  be  could  get  some  medical  aid.  We 
finally  got  him  In  to  where  he  could  use 
this  machine,  and  It  has  done  him  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  they've  operated  on  him 
now  and  he's  doing  real  fine.  Otherwise,  he 
would  have  lost  his  life.  Well,  In  general,  I 
think  that  we  need  a  doctor  at  Pawnee.  It 
has  been  almost  a  year  and  a  half  that  we've 
been  with  Just  three  doctors.  And  It  Just 
works  them  to  death.  Senator.  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  we  can't  get  another  doctor 


over  there.  And  that's  about  aU  I  have  to 
say. 

Senator.  Very  good.  Ill  call  now  on 
Charles  E.  Brown  of  Oklahoma  City.  ttx. 
Brown  Is  Chairman  of  the  OklaOioma  City 
Council  of  Choctaws,  Inc.  I'm  glad  you're 
here  and  we're  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at 
this  time. 

Charles  E.  Brown.  I'm  glad  to  be  here  Sen- 
ator Harris — Mrs.  Harris,  friends  and  guests. 
We're  in  the  urban  area  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Due  to  relocation  of  the  Indians  in  the  last 
few  years,  some  of  our  people  have  left  the 
rural  areas  and  moved  to  Oklahoma  City, 
DaUEis,  Chicago  or  wherever.  The  relocation 
program  has  moved  these  people  to  urban 
areas  now,  the  urban  people  have  a  problem. 
I  think  the  problem  Is  that  the  money  that 
is  funded  to  the  Indian  Health  program 
hasn't  reached  the  people  In  the  city  area. 
The  neso'est  place  for  the  Indians  to  go  to 
get  the  medicine  for  being  a  diabetic  or  any- 
thing of  this  nature  or  glasses  Is  40  miles 
from  here,  the  Shawnee  clinic.  I  think  here 
In  Oklahoma  City  the  need  is  great.  I  think 
the  government  should  appropriate  money  to 
other  things  aU  over  the  country  for  other 
causes.  But  I  think  we  Indians  In  Oklahoma 
City  need  a  clinic  here  In  Oklahoma  City.  I 
have  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  here  in  Okla- 
homa City  about  these  problems  and  they 
have  voiced  their  opinions  that  they  really 
need  a  cUnlc  for  the  Indians  here.  Just  a 
clinic  for  Indians  alone.  And  I  think  with 
this  m  mind  I  think  our  government  should 
appropriate  money — you  are  trying  to  help 
us — and  I  think  that  Senator  Harris  has  done 
his  best  for  us  in  this  field.  So,  the  problems 
that  some  of  the  people  have  encotmtered 
here  is  that  when  they  go  to  these  hospitals 
here  they  have  to  wait  so  long  to  be  attended 
to.  And  another  area  because  of  the  problems 
we  have  in  Oklahoma  City  is  that  some  of  our 
people  went  to  these  hospitals  and  they  were 
attended  by  unfortunate,  untrained  doctors. 
I  was  talking  to  a  man  last  night  and  he  said 
he  had  become  deaf  because  of  using  un- 
trained doctors  on  this  one  Indian  man.  I 
think  we  should  have  doctors  among  our  peo- 
ple in  Oklahoma  State  and  city  areas.  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  ap- 
propriate enough  money  to  have  a  good  clinic 
and  good  doctors  for  our  people.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Now  I  would  like  to  caU  on 
Mr.  Jim  Cleghom.  Jim  Cleghom.  Tulsa.  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Tulsa.  We're  glad  you're  here. 

Jim  Cleghorn.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Sena- 
tor, we  do  appreciate — the  Indians  of  Tulsa 
and  other  vu'ban  areas — the  opportunity  to 
testify  that  our  problems  might  be  magnified 
in  Washington  where  the  funding  is  made. 
The  Indians  In  America  today  are  considered 
for  program  purposes  in  five  large  groups: 
(1)  residents  of  recognized  reservations,  (2) 
Indians  living  in  a  migratory  status  of  big- 
ger towns  nesu'by  reservations.  (3)  Indian 
people  entitled  to  federal  services,  rural  In- 
dians such  as  Uve  In  Oklahoma.  (4)  and  the 
groups  not  recognized  for  federal  services, 
and  (5)  the  one  which  I  will  dwell  on  today 
are  the  Indian  people  living  In  urban  cen- 
ters throughout  the  nation. 

The  major  problem  today  is  how  to  get 
systematic  support  for  Indian  people  in  the 
last  category.  For  urban  Indians  who  reside 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  this  Is  a  critical 
need  and  a  very  major  problem.  The  urban 
Indians  are  in  great  numbers.  Most  authori- 
ties agree  that  over  one  half  of  the  Indian 
population  In  the  United  States  live  In  the 
urban  areas.  Large  numbers  of  Americans 
have  begun  a  new  migration  from  reserva- 
tions and  rural  areas  to  the  cities  where  they 
hope  to  find  Jobs,  education  and  generaUy  a 
better  life.  None  of  the  Federal  Government 
programs  are  aimed  with  any  meaningful 
Impact  on  the  special  problems  which  In- 
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dians  of  these  urban  areas  face.  I  think  thl  i 
might  sound  famUlar  to  you  for  In  your  July 
Congressional  Record  you  made  such  a  statef 
ment.  Most  vital  among  the  government  prof 
grams  that  Indians  And  lacking  In  the  urbaA 
areas  are  the  health  faculties  provided  b^ 
the  Indian  Health  Service.  Should  an  emerj- 
gency  occur,  all  that  Is  offered  the  urba* 
Indian  is  health  care  if  he  returns  to  the 
reservation  or  the  rural  areas.  The  Indian* 
lose  their  entitlement  to  many  benefits  wheA 
they  migrate  and  live  within  the  city  limit* 
of  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City.  I  refer  to  th^ 
Indians  who  are  one  fourth  or  more  degre* 
Indians.  Census  statistics  from  the  Tuls^ 
metropolitan  area  planning  commission  ret- 
fleet  that  in  1950  there  were  1,160  Indians  1* 
Tulsa.  The  1960  census  figures  showed  there 
were  3  325.  and  In  1970  there  are  9,544.  Thl* 
includes  Sand  Springs.  The  city  of  Tuls4 
census  count  for  1970  Is  331,638.  The  City  oT 
Tulsa  Public  Schools  report  a  racial  composlf 
tlon  of  student  body  showing  that  on  Octobeir 
1  1970.  there  were  2.435  Indian  chUdren  wh<) 
are  one  fourth  degree  or  more  Indians  ei^ 
rolled  in  the  public  schools.  If  these  chlldre^ 
lived  in  the  rural  areas  they  would  recelvjB 
student  priorities  for  eye  glasses  and  dent^ 
care  which  these  people  in  Tulsa  may  need 
badly  but  do  not  receive  as  our  brother  an<l 
sister  students  In  the  rural  areas  receive.  Thfe 
American  phUosophy  of  health  care  Is  tp 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  save  a  physli- 
cally  111  person  while  some  people  go  wlthr 
out  The  national  health  surveys  and  studi* 
show  that  Tulsa  and  other  cities  have  gravp 
problems.  Surveys  show  health  resourc* 
shortages,  etc.  The  areas  of  Tulsa  where  su^ 
veys  show  the  greatest  need  Is  the  oentril 
downtown  area  and  the  rest  of  the  Arkan8a(B 
River  where  most  of  our  Indians  reside.  j 
The  Claremore  Service  unit  and  thje 
Sapulpa  clinic  serve  the  rural  Indians  ctf 
our  area  and  in  addition  they  take  on  thte 
urban  Indians.  The  statistics  reflect  that  1^ 
one  week  the  total  of  the  Claremore  hoeplt^ 
that  were  received  In  outpatient  treatment 
wtm  677  212  of  these  were  from  Tulsa.  ThlJB 
13  30  percent  of  the  load  at  Claremore.  ThjB 
same  figure  Is  reflected.  30  percent,  at  o'*- 
nearby  Sapulpa  clinic,  at  which  they  a' 
treat  our  Indiana  from  the  city  of  Tul 
Now  the  Metropolitan  Indian  Health  Ct 
study  prepared  by  the  Tulsa  Area  Heal 
and  Hoepltal  Planning  In  March  of  19 
made  some  recommendations.  Their  reco 
mendatlons  were  that  Tulsa  should  eetablls|i 
a  neighborhood  health  center  designed  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  Tulsa  area  Indian  popu- 
lation. This  center  should  be  developed  to 
offer  outpatient  services  to  an  eetlniated  lOr 
000  persona.  The  distribution  of  the  Indlafc 
population  in  the  1960  census  Indicated  thatt 
the  center  should  be  located  reasonably  cloae 
to  downtown  Tulsa.  The  location  of  th(e 
neighborhood  health  center  should  be  con»- 
patlble  with  existing  bus  routes  In  order  1J> 
alleviate  transportation  problems.  The  md- 
lority  of  the  center's  staff  should  be  of  Indlab 
descent  so  cultural  differences  would  He 
minimized.  Working  agreements  should  be 
eatabllshed  as  necessary  to  assure  compatible 
rolatlonshlpe  with  the  dty-county  health  de- 
portment, area  hospitals  and  other  health 
resources.  So  the  city,  county  health  anti 
the  state  health  are  aware  of  our  problenfa 
and  they  have  made  these  reconunendatlon|. 
Senator,  we  request  that  when  you  testll^ 
before  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee to  ask  for  additional  funds  for  Indla^ 
health  on  March  22  that  your  request  1: 
cl\ide  contract  medical  care  funding  f<Jr 
urban  Indians  of  Tulsa  and  other  ur 
areas,  such  as  was  done  for  the  Indians 
Rapid  City.  South  Dakota.  The  urban  In- 
diana further  request  general  medical  atten- 
tion for  all  rather  than  an  expanded  prq- 
gram  of  specialized  attention  for  a  few.  Il 
think  that  as  in  aU  federally  funded  projects 
for  InrtaJlatlon  of  faclUtles  It  becomes  tcj) 
heavy.   Just  as  the  Infantryman  who  go^ 


out  to  face  the  enemy — one  Infantryman 
faces  the  enemy  but  there  are  ten  In  the 
back  supplying  him.  and  I  feel  personally 
that  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  area  office  Is 
becoming  top  heavy  and  too  much  specializa- 
tion Is  done  where  general  health  care  Is 
needed  by  our  urban  and  other  Indians.  We 
further  request  that  Increased  funding  of 
those  service  units  that  serve  our  urban 
areas  for  as  I  quoted  to  you  30  percent  of 
the  people  who  are  receiving  out-patient 
care  are  from  Tulsa.  We  do  appreciate  this 
ajid  I  hope  that  as  other  cities — urban 
citlea — that  something  can  be  done  for  we 
remain  Indians.  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  otir 
Identity  because  we  go  Into  the  city  limits 
and  any  of  our  urban  areas  and  thanks  again 
for  this  opportunity. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  call  next 
on  !ilr.  Garland  Blaine  of  Oklahoma  City.  I 
believe  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Tribe. 

Garland  Blaine.  Senator  Harris,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  tried  to  get  this  Just  as  concise 
as  I  could.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
here,  and  I  dont  want  to  have  to  take  up 
more  time  than  I  have  to,  but  I  want  to  be 
effective.  Senator  Harris,  this  statement  U  in 
regard  to  the  shortage  of  personnel  at  the 
Pawnee  Service  Unit  at  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 
Approximately  7,550  Indians  are  In  this  area. 
The  Service  Unit  serves  six  tribes  In  North 
Central  Oklahoma.  This  Unit  Is  lacking  or 
shows  shortages  in  the  following  areas:  (1) 
Staff — one  doctor,  two  registered  nurses  and 
four  licensed  practical  nurses.  The  present 
staff  has  to  work  exceedingly  long  hours  since 
the  facility  Is  understaffed.  (2)  Contract 
medical  care  Is  another  area  In  which  we 
have  a  shortage  of  funds.  (3)  Emergency 
Care — this  Is  another  area,  ambulance  serv- 
ice, surgery,  etc.  Also  very  Important  Is  op- 
tlcle  care.  Children  are  especially  affected. 
When  a  small  child  suddenly  finds  out  that 
his  vUlon  Is  being  Impaired,  maybe  he  never 
understands  this.  This  may  resiUt  In  a  mis- 
understanding as  he  grows  up.  It  may  take 
three  or  four  years  before  It  catches  him.  This 
may  be  hard  for  him  to  overcome  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Also  Elective  care  according  to 
my  research.  It  Includes  ear  care  and  such 
things  as  that.  Supposing  a  man  comes  In 
and  there  are  a  minimum  amount  of  funds 
left  and  this  t"<>^"  has  ear  difficulties,  and 
another  man  comes  In  and  he  has  cut  his 
hand  and  It  Is  bleeding,  the  one  that  Is  bleed- 
ing Is  the  one  that  Is  going  to  get  the  care. 
This  other  may  be  Important  but  It's  the 
wording  In  this  area.  Also,  dental  caxe.  I 
understand  we  do  have  dental  care  but  since 
all  ages  are  affected,  they  do  need  to  expand 
in  that  area.  Now  here  Is  the  recommenda- 
tion which  In  my  research  I  came  across  and 
I  thought  I  would  say  something  about  this. 
I  recommend  that  the  PHS  take  the  approach 
to  obtaining  medical  personnel  that  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  use.  The  services 
make  It  a  point  to  interest  medical  students 
and  Interns  every  November.  PHS  only  sends 
out  notices,  and  not  until  March.  This  tends 
to  make  It  very  difficult  for  a  doctor  to  make 
a  decision.  Should  a  medical  person  turn 
down  a  commission  In  the  Armi?«d  Forces,  he 
also  may  not  be  accepted  by  PHS.  Doctors 
Interested,  thus.  In  Indian  Health  service  are 
at  a  disadvantage. 

I  had  a  doctor  to  tell  me  that  he  made  two 
special  trips  from  Boston  to  Washington  to 
show  that  he  was  definitely  interested  even 
though  he  was  not  sure  he  would  be  em- 
ployed. Now  In  the  Pawnee  area  at  the  pres- 
ent we  have  three  doctors  from  various 
medical  schools — Boston,  etc.  They  are  doing 
a  tremendous  Job.  I  was  up  there  last  week- 
end and  one  was  on  duty  all  day  long.  There 
Is  a  definite  shortage.  We  were  short  one 
nurse  already  and  the  other  nurse  retired 
to  help  her  mother  and  daddy.  The  LPN's 
are  doing  wonderful  there.  They  are  putting 
In  very  long  hours  and  this  Is  hard  even  If 
they  are  getting  overtime.  This  Is  another 


area,  also,  the  same  thing,  PHS  I  understand 
only  sends  out  notices  to  nursing  schools 
and  such.  The  Armed  Forces  send  people 
there.  They  talk  to  people  and  this  Is  some- 
thing I  definitely  am  sure  that  needs  to  be 
expanded.  There  Is  another  one  here — I  rec- 
ommend that  a  program  be  made  for  ade- 
quate orientation  for  new  medical  personnel. 
I  know  that  such  a  program  now  exists.  How- 
ever, an  Indian  person,  that  has  an  overall 
knowledge  of  the  particular  cultvire  and  can 
express  It  In  terms  so  that  a  person  of  an- 
other culture  can  gainfully  understand, 
should  assist  In  these  programs,  which  has 
been  suggested  as  being  Inadequate  In  this 
respect.  I  have  talked  to  doctors  who  have 
said  they  have  come  and  they  weren't  taking 
anything  away  from  their  present  orienta- 
tion. But  If  you  take  a  man  that  grew  up 
in  the  Indian  community  as  an  Indian  even 
though  he  don't  put  his  words  In  sophisti- 
cated form,  if  he  would  help  the  new  pro- 
grams I  would  say  he  would  contribute 
something  to  these  people  which  woxild  en- 
able them  to  understand  the  older  Indian 
or  the  Indian  that  left  home.  There  are  cul- 
tures as  close  as  theirs,  there  are  norms 
undeveloped,  there  are  folk  ways  that  have 
developed  since  a  few  years  ago  to  our 
changing  times.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
doctors  don't  seem  to  understand  but  it 
might  take  some  time  for  them  to  get  on 
to  It.  I  tried  to  make  this  as  concise  as  I 
could  and  I  have  something  here  written 
down.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Harris.  Garland,  thank  you  very 
much.  Now  I  want  to  call  on  Mr.  Bob  Stopp 
of  Tahlequah,  General  Business  Manager, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe. 
I  would  like  also  to  come  up  at  this  time 
to  back  him  up  and  maybe  to  add  addi- 
tionally when  Bob  Is  finished.  Earl  Craw- 
ford, Tahlequah,  who  Is  the  Health  and  Sani- 
tation representative  for  the  Cherokee  Tribe. 
If  Earl  will  come  on  up  at  the  same  time  too 
and  be  ready  to  add  In  when  Bob  Is  finished. 

Bob  Stopp.  Thank  you  Senator,  my  testi- 
mony Is  based  upon  my  personal  observa- 
tions working  with  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  Tribal  Health  Board.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  my  own  and  they  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  those  of  others  In  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

It  seems  as  If  we  have  been  playing  a  "wait- 
and-see"  game.  It  seems  our  game  has  been 
waiting  for  the  promises  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Prom  the  time  I  was  born  some 
thirty-one  years  ago  at  the  W.  W.  Hastings 
Indian  Hospital,  the  only  change  that  I  see 
today  Is  that  we  are  In  an  obsolete  hospital. 
Several  years  ago  we  did  get  a  new  addition 
to  our  hospital,  a  new  waiting  room.  It  Is  real 
nice.  We  have  60  seats  and  people  are  still 
standing  around.  You  will  note  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  hoepltal.  They  also 
stand  In  the  hallways  to  see  the  doctor. 
Maybe  they  are  there  for  the  biggest  part  of 
the  day. 

When  available  funds  are  allocated  to  meet 
accreditation,  we  always  have  our  fingers 
crossed  year  after  year  to  find  If  we  meet  the 
accreditation.  We  must  always  remodel  in 
order  to  meet  accreditation,  such  as  remod- 
eling the  dental  or  our  pharmacist  areas  and 
make  other  repairs.  Yes,  I  can  see  some 
changes;  more  of  the  people  are  diabetics; 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  here  In  Okla- 
homa. Yes,  we  do  have  a  dreaded  disease 
called  tuberculosis  ...  we  rate  the  highest 
In  Oklahoma  In  this  also.  We  need  a  TB  Ward 
of  10  beds  space,  ultra-violet  lights,  air  filter 
system;  the  treatment  would  last  60  to  90 
days — cost  $50,000.  We  do  have  special  prob- 
lems; not  enough  medical  staff,  such  as  med- 
ical doctors.  Due  to  the  cutback  from  the 
Viet  Nam  War,  most  of  the  doctors  come 
through  the  draft.  It  Is  hard  for  the  W.  W. 
Hastings  Hospital  or  other  U.S.  Public 
Health  Hospitals  to  meet  the  demands  of 
medical  doctors  at  the  present  time  because 
they   go   into   private   practice;    they  make 
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more  income  than  they  would  In  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals.  We  need  to  have 
more  attractive  salaries  to  bring  more  doc- 
tors into  the  Public  Health  Service. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  are  going  to 
encounter  In  a  few  months  Is  replacing  the 
surgeon  that  we  have,  who  Is  going  Into  pri- 
vate practice.  A  surgeon  Is  the  hardest  per- 
gon  to  recruit  and  as  I  said  If  we  had  an  at- 
tractive salary,  adequate  operating  space 
and  adequate  surgical  equipment  maybe  a 
surgeon  would  stay  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Our  operating  room  is  obsolete;  many  of 
our  patients  report  ready  to  be  operated; 
that  patient  Is  In  the  hallway  waiting  for 
another  patient's  operation  to  be  finished. 
The  sterilizing  room  Is  also  obsolete  consid- 
ering that  many  of  our  sterilized  materials 
are  exposed  to  incoming  traffic. 

At  the  present  time  In  order  to  meet  the 
accreditation  and  also  acquire  a  better  oper- 
ating room  there  has  to  be  some  $4,500  or 
$5,000  Improvement  In  the  operating  room 
Just  to  remodel  and  realign  the  rooms.  Still, 
this  Is  a  long  way  from  an  adequate  operat- 
ing room  and  an  adequate  place  for  a  sur- 
geon to  work.  What  problems  will  we  face  if 
we  don't  get  a  surgeon  by  the  time  this  other 
surgeon  leaves?  Then,  we  will  have  to  use 
contract  health  services  for  surgery,  maybe 
out  of  Tulsa,  or  Port  Smith.  As  you  know, 
this  volume  of  contracting  is  extremely  high 
in  costs;  If  that  we  had  our  own  surgeon  this 
work  could  be  done  In  our  own  hospitals  and 
at  much  less  costs. 

A  complete  staffing  of  the  W.  W.  Hastings 
Hospital  needed  at  the  present  time  are  (1) 
3  orderlies,  (2)  4  Licensed  Practical  Nurses, 
hospital,  (5)  1  Registered  Nurse,  field  clinic, 
(6)  one  clerk,  medical  records,  (7)  1  clerk- 
typist,  medical  staff,  (8)  1  Public  Health 
Nurse,  field,  (9)  1  Social  Worker,  medical. 
(10)  2  Health  Education  Aids. 

What  type  of  problems  do  we  have  when 
we  don't  have  the  complete  staffing?  (1) 
Patients  are  demanding  better  care,  (2)  are 
more  critical  of  services  rendered,  (3)  and. 
If  the  patients  aren't  critical  of  some  ser- 
vices the  chances  are,  the  families  are,  (4) 
doctors  are  delegating  more  of  their  func- 
tions to  nurses,  (5)  hospitals  are  demanding 
increasingly  higher  standards.  As  the  stand- 
ards go  up.  the  more  obsolete  our  hcepltal 
becomes. 

We  are  stUl  playing  the  "wait-and-see" 
game  ...  to  see  if  we  get  enough  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  to  provide  adequate 
health  services  for  our  people.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1970,  we  had  Congressman  Ed  Ed- 
mondson  from  Muskogee  and  Congressman 
John  M.  "Happy"  Camp  visit  surrounding 
hospitals.  At  that  time  was  the  cutback  on 
drugs.  Comments  from  Congressman  Ed- 
mondson  at  that  time  were  that  funds  are 
so  short  that  adequate  medical  treatment  is 
sometimes  impossible.  He  said  that  at  Clare- 
more the  posting  out  lUt  for  use  by  doctors 
and  nurses  consisting  of  such  basic  drugs 
as  buffertn,  aspirins  and  viUmln  supplies 
was  totally  inadequate. 

And,  at  Tahlequah  essential  antibiotics 
are  low  in  supply  and  same  can  bo  said  for 
certoin  antiseptics.  I  also  mentioned  In  this 
report  that  Claremore  U  not  accredited 
Which  was  denied  in  1960  with  the  com- 
ments that  the  institution  is  hazardous  a 
dangerous  building  and  should  not  house 
hospital  In-patlents.  Also,  It  was  said  Tahle- 
quah may  be  in  its  last  year  In  accreditation 
status.  Several  dangerous  conditions  exist 
there. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  overcrowded  sltu- 
aUon  of  W.  W.  Hastings  Hospital  ...  the 
only  real  change  has  been  more  patients.  I 
would  like  to  go  back  to  1968  on  hospital  ad- 
nUasions,  average  dally  patient  load,  births 
aad  outpatients.  .  .  . 
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Fiscal  year  1968— July  1, 1967  to 
June  60,  1968 

Hospital  admissions 1,675 

Average  Dally  Patient  lioad 41.9 

Births    306 

Outpatient  visits 36,150 

Fiscal  year  1969 — July  1, 1968  to 
June  30, 1969 

Hoepltal    admissions 1,849 

Average  Dally  Patient  Load 41.  4 

Births    384 

Outpatient  visits 44,  145 

Fiscal  year  1970 — July  1, 1969  to 
June  30, 1970 

Hospital   admissions 1,726 

Average  Dally  Patient  Load 39.8 

Births     343 

Outpatient  visits 46,702 

Fiscal  year  1971 — July  1, 1970  to 
December  31, 1970 

Hospital  admissions 839 

Average  Dally  Patient  Load 31.6 

Births    —         246 

Outpatient  visits 27,447 

According  to  the  large  Increase  of  out- 
patient visits  in  1971,  there  will  be  10,000 
more  in  1971  than  In  1970,  and  the  birth  rate 
win  be  greater  in  number,  approximately  200 
more  for  1971.  The  allocation  of  funds  given 
to  us  for  1971,  no  doubt  it  Is  more,  but.  In 
comparison  with  the  figures,  I  Jiist  stated  to 
you,  we  probably  will  not  be  able  to  break 
even  for  the  1971  Fscal  Year.  Prom  these 
comments  there  is  always  a  fear  with  our 
Indian  people  .  .  .  will  they  be  able  to  have 
some  adequate  care  from  day  to  day. 

The  doctors,  nurses  and  administration 
are  doing  a  first  rate  job  vrtthln  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  them. 

This  "wait-and-see"  game  ...  we  wait  for 
the  Federal  governxnent  to  do  their  "read- 
justments" on  Public  Health  .  .  .  and,  the 
Indian  people  see  their  people  suffering  from 
Inadequate  health  care.  I  feel  this  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  Federal  government, 
which  has  long  assimied  major  responsibili- 
ties for  Indian  health.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Bob.  And  now, 
Mr.  Eari  Crawford. 

Earl  Crawford.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I 
want  to  do  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  follow-up  with 
Mr.  Stc^p  because  I  have  four  areas  in  par- 
ticular which  I  want  to  talk  about.  One  is 
dental  care  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
Important  things  we  can  offer.  Some  of  our 
younger  people — 18-26  year  olds — as  Public 
Health  Is  set  up,  hardly  get  taken  care  of  at 
all.  They  can  pull  your  teeth,  sure.  They  can 
pull  everyone  of  them  for  you  but  you  can't 
get  any  of  them  back.  And  this  is  a  sad  situ- 
ation. We  have  young  students  that  are  go- 
ing to  high  school  who  have  two  or  three 
teeth  missing  in  front.  They  need  a  partial 
plate.  These  funds  are  not  provided  for  these 
people — these  young  children.  I  have  talked 
with  friends  about  young  fellows  that  If 
their  teeth  were  fixed  could  go  on  into  regu- 
lar life  and  Into  society  and  possibly  come 
up  with  a  good  Job.  I've  also  talked  with 
them  that  hold  their  hands  over  thetr 
mouths  and  shake.  It's  a  situation  that  has 
to  be  corrected.  It  Is  something  that  is  of 
vital  concern  to  me  and  has  been  for  nine 
years.  We've  tried  In  the  past.  AU  we  need  Is 
more  dental  people,  more  nurses,  dentists, 
more  mobile  clinics  to  go  Into  the  fields, 
more  education  for  these  i)eople.  This  Is  of 
vital  concern  I  think  to  every  Indian  that  Is 
here.  I  know  It  is  of  mine.  I  speak  In  b^ialf 
of  the  Indians  of  eastern  Oklahoma,  includ- 
ing the  Claremore  and  the  Tahlequah  Serv- 
ice Unit  which  I  play  a  small  part  In  and  of 
which  I  am  very  proud.  I  have  become  so 
Involved  In  Indian  health  and  It  Is  almost 
Uke  a  brother  to  me  and  even  more.  Another 


area  I'd  like  to  take  up  is  the  eye  glass  pro- 
gram. We  are  meeting  only  10  percent  of  our 
needs  for  eastern  Oklahoma.  Here  sigaln  peo- 
ple 25-40  years  of  age  are  left  out.  We  have 
our  priorities  set  up.  The  younger  kids  or  the 
kids  In  school  get  top  priority.  And  yet  we 
have  people  who  are  diabetics,  i>eopIe  who 
will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
pair  of  glasses.  Recently  we  had  a  little  bit 
of  money  leftover.  They  said  spend  It.  We 
took  care  of  1.116  people  within  60  days.  We 
could  use — as  a  matter  of  fact  we  now  have 
some  3,000  people  on  the  waiting  list  for  eye 
glasses.  The  Indian  people,  as  you  know,  are 
kind  of  running  away  because  they  need  this 
eyesight.  I've  seen  people  with  glaucoma 
that  need  some  person  to  lead  them  around 
the  house  even.  It's  that  bad.  It's  serious. 
Senator,  and  I  have  seen  many  women  and 
children  who  Uke  to  sew.  I  know  an  80  year 
old  woman  making  quilt  tops  that  have  to 
have  someone  push  the  needle  for  them. 
These  situations  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
exist.  Not  in  this  day  and  time. 

Another  area  :hat  I  would  Uke  to  discuss 
is  the  PubUc  Health  86121  which  is  another 
pet  project  of  mine  and  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing we  should  consider.  This  Is  health  re- 
lated also.  We  have  some  800  Indian  famiUes 
in  eastern  Oklahoma  today.  I  am  talking  of 
Cherokees  only.  There  might  be  possibly  more 
in  other  tribes.  Indian  families  that  live  In 
existing  homes  that  don't  want  to  partici- 
pate In  the  mutual  help  housing  or  the  low- 
rent  housing.  They  want  to  live  where  they 
are,  their  homes  are  adequate,  but  they  dont 
have  a  safe  water  supply.  They  don't  have 
sanitation  faclUtles.  We  were  Just  beginning 
to  make  Inroads  Into  this  area  on  the  basis 
of  a  good,  safe,  potable  water  supply,  good 
sanitary  faclUtles  to  help  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems In  the  hospitals,  what  happens?  The 
money  is  being  cut  off.  Sequoyah  County  has 
never  been  touched  with  any  type  of  pro- 
gram, as  far  as  help  Is  concerned.  In  the 
north  half  of  Delaware  County  people  have 
been  waiting  and  wondering  why  this  hap- 
pened to  us.  This  Is  scattered  throughout 
eastern  Oklahoma.  This  is  one  such  area. 
Senator,  which  I  hope  you  can  help  us  on. 

There  Is  another  area  I  think  the  tribes  of 
Oklahoma  should  consider.  Recently  in  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  address  he  made  mention  of 
getting  Indians  involved  in  health  services  as 
doctors  and  nurses.  I  would  like  to  see  for 
Oklahoma  a  nursing  training  center.  The 
nearest  one,  I  understand,  is  in  Albuquerque. 
We  have  talented  men  and  women  here  in 
Oklahoma.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  is  getting  the  Indian  to  move  from 
his  environment.  He  wants  to  be  among  his 
people.  We  have  people  that  could  educate 
those  Indians  who  could  provide  possibly  our 
own  nursing  staff  here  for  our  hospitals,  not 
only  m  Oklahoma  but  throughout  the  whole 
Indian  Health  Service.  I  think  we  should  give 
this  serious  consideration.  I  think  money 
should  be  made  available  to  do  such  a  thing. 
We  don't  care  where  it  is.  Just  as  long  as  it  is 
close  to  home.  We  don't  need  people  In  the 
west.  We've  got  people  right  here  that  can 
handle  the  Job. 

Another  area  too — I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  Tulsa  County  Lakes  Area  AssoclatloD 
here  Senator  requesting  some  $200,000  for  the 
aid  of  the  TB  Center  which  Mr.  Stopp  has 
previously  mentioned.  I  think  this  Is  vital 
for  the  simple  reason  that  here  again  the 
nearest  facility  Is  Tallhlna.  And  when  one 
of  our  Indians  get  TB.  especiaUy  In  our  area, 
you  have  to  send  him  off  down  there  prac- 
tically in  chains  when  these  places  like  Clare- 
more and  Tahlequah  could  have  one  of  these 
smaU  units  and  doctor  the  man  and  get  him 
out  of  there  in  60  days.  I  would  Uke  to  leave 
this  Information  for  you  for  the  record  and 
I  hope  that  you  can  do  something  about  It, 
Senator. 
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TnLSA-IiAKSS    AKXA    TUB«RCTn.OSlS 

HXAi'TB  AaSOCIATIO^, 

TuUa,  Okla.,  March  17 ^  1971. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Ha«bib, 
Senate  Office  Buildinn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Senator  :  At  Its  regular  i|ieetlng, 
Tuesday.  16  March  71.  the  Board  ot  Dlrec- 
tocs  of  the  Tulsa-Lakes  Area  Tub^culoels 
and  Health  Association  unanlmou^y  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution: 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  Tvil^-Lakes 
Area  Tuberculosis  and  Health  AsspclaUon 
urges  the  Congress  to  approve  a  bujlget  re- 
quest of  •300,000.00  for  the  W.  W.  Hast- 
ings Indian  Hospital,  Tahleqxiah  tor  the 
rental  of  a  facility,  the  rennovationl  equlp- 
ment  and  personnel  for  a  ten  bed  TB  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  center  at  the  |iospltal. 
The  Board  feels  that  this  Is  a  defli^lte  step 
forward  In  the  treatment  of  tuberc^ar  pa- 
tients." i 

If  this  appropriation  is  approved  fend  the 
facility  placed  In  operation.  It  woul4  have  a 
tremendoiis  Impact  on  the  Indian  ;popula- 
tlon  of  eastern  OWahoma.  because  Inany  of 
them  have  a  great  fear  of  being  seiit  away 
from  their  homes  for  treatment  of  ;TB  and 
therefore,  avoid  all  efforts  to  dlagnpee  and 
tf^t  the  disease.  This  Is  one  of  ithe  big 
reasons  the  TB  rate  is  so  very  hlgli  among 
the  Indian  population  of  eastern  Oluahoma. 

This  also  is  in  line  with  the  policSr  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Association,  which  calls  for  tl^  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  patients  in  general 
hospitals.  One  of  the  big  reasons  foi  this,  is 
the  fact  that  50%  of  all  TB  patieits  have 
some  other  naajor  medical  problem  In  addi- 
tion to  the  TB  and  these  problems  can  not 
b«  treated  in  a  sanatorium.  We  hppe  you 
will  give  this  your  active  support.  , 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Shuoet  Baoo^, 

Pre^dent. 


Dbntal  Nxeos  of  Tahlkquah  SERVitE  Unit. 
Tahlequar,  Okla. 

1.  More  money  Is  needed  for  niore  and 
better  equipment  atnd  supplies,  mone  dental 
clinics  areas  near  high  Indian  populations, 
more  dentists  and  dental  assistants, 

3.  Even  with  more  money,  dental  produc- 
tion may  not  Increase  slgnlfloantly  If  the  In- 
dians arent  made  aware  of  their  dental  needs 
and  motivated  to  seek  care.  A  lot  of  time  is 
wasted  with  broken  appointments  o^  unfilled 
appointment  schedules.  More  health  educa- 
tors. C.  H.  R.  and  other  Indian  p«ople  are 
nee<led  to  provide  this  movitation  amd  educa- 
tiotx. 

3.  A  means  of  transportation  provided  for 
Indians  who  do  not  have  any  meails  to  get 
to  the  clinics  and  hoepltals. 

4.  Adult  care  Is  very  minimal  because  of 
the  shortage  of  dental  personnel.  The  IHS 
dental  philosophy  Is  to  treat  the  youngest 
available  patient  first  In  the  hope)  that  In 
yvara  to  oome  as  these  children  become  adults 
they  will  be  dentally  educated  and  will  not 
be  the  dental  cripples  their  parfnts  are. 
Fewer  dentures  will  be  required,  less  peri- 
odontal disease,  and  healthier  mouths  will  be 
present.  Then  as  the  total  Indian  population 
Is  on  maintenance  care,  full  dental  care  can 
be  provided  for  all. 

6.  A  central  dental  supply  center  shoxild 
be  set  up  for  each  area.  At  present,  supply 
orders  take  anywhere  from  one  qionth  to 
Jour  0*  five  months  to  be  filled.  Conaequently. 
many  of  the  dally  necessary  Iteons  age  hard  to 
keep  In  stock  at  each  clinic  since  y9u  do  not 
know  when  to  order  or  how  much  to  order. 
A  central  supply  could  fill  orders  on  a  month- 
ly basis  and  maintain  full  stocks  of  supplies 
at  each  clinic. 

Another  solution  would  be  to  provide  an 
allowance  one  year  for  a  dentist  to  order  his 


own  necessary  items  from  the  nearest  dental 
supply  house  without  aU  the  red  tape  and 
order  forms  necessary  now. 

Continuation  of  Heardjo 
Senator  Hakkis.  Thank  you.  Earl.  A  good 
friend  of  mine  who  Is  here  and  who  cant 
stay  very  long,  and  that  Is  Reverend  Guy 
Quoetone  of  the  Kiowa  Indian  Tribe.  Rev- 
erend Quoetone.  come  right  up  here  and 
well  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Its  good  to 
see  you.  Why  don't  you  say  a  few  words  to 
\is  on  medical  care. 

Rev.   Guy   Quoetone.  Senator   Harris   and 
aU  my  Indian  friends,  I  come  here  to  say 
what  I  can  to  help  our  Senator  get  us  relief. 
A  long  time  ago  when  the  Indians  owned 
the  coxintry  and  there  was  no  white  man 
here  they  dldnt  have  any  Jails.  They  didn't 
have  any  taxes.  We  owned  the  country  that 
the  white  man  sure  wanted  and  gave  us  all 
kinds  of  treaUes  and  made  all  kinds  of  pxrom- 
Ises.   Well,   we   want   our   Senator   to   know 
some  of  those  promises.  When  they  wanted 
this  land  we  told  them  they  had  no  business 
trying  to  come  take  this   land.   They   said 
they  were  going  to  give  us  a  big  reservation. 
One  of  our  powerf\U  chiefs  said,  "No,  it  was 
mine  a  long  time  before  you  came  over  here. 
You  got  no  lamd.  Tou  cant  give  me  no  land. 
It's  aU  mine  any  way."  The  white  man  said, 
"You  signed  up  and  you  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do  for  you,  now  I  want  to  take  the 
responslbiUty  to  take  care.  I'm  going  to  take 
care  of  you,  I'm  going  to  educate  you.  and 
your  welfare."  Is  he  doing  It?  No;   he  has 
tried.  He  has  tried  time  and  time  again.  Now 
I  say  I'm  a  coward.  I  represent  my  people 
but  we  have  a  hospital  over  there.  We  built 
it   over   a   protest.   Tlie   government   didnt 
want  to  give  us  any  money  to  build  a  hos- 
pital for  our  people.   Yet  they  guaranteed 
o\ir  medical  care  In  the  treaties,  and  we  had 
a  good  agent.  He  worked  with  the  politicians, 
got  an  appropriation  out  of  tribal  funds,  got 
together  85.000  and  built  us  a  pretty  good 
hospital,  against  the  protest  of  our  Indians. 
They  said  we  have  a  medicine  man;  we  dont 
need  a  hospital.  When  we  get  sick  we  go  to 
the  medicine  man.  Senator  Harris  is  out  of 
our  territory.  That  is  the  reason  I  can  talk 
that  way  to  a  white  man.  If  he  gets  mad  we 
can  tell  his  wife.  After  the  governmen;  took 
our  money  Indians  went  into  the  hospital. 
They  purchased  It  with  our  Indian  money, 
rt  took  $5,000  annually  to  get  medicine  and 
doctors  and  they  have  a  time  getting  In- 
dians to  go  m  It.  However,  today  you  have 
to  go  In  on  an  appllcaUon.  After  so  many 
years  they  built  an  annex  to  It.  Another  few 
years  then  they  built  another  annex  to  it. 
Then  they  wanted  to  change  it.  They  wanted 
to  remove  the  name  of  Kiowa  Indian  Hospital 
and  make  It  Public  Health  Service  Hoepltal. 
I  said  all  right  I  dont  want  It  that  v«iy.  We 
built  It  with  our  own  money  and  we  want 
to  do  as  we  please.  If  the  doctor  don't  do 
good  we  want  to  put  him  out  of  business. 
They  got  some  of  the  senators  like  this  fri- 
low  and  build  it  whether  we  liked  It  or  not. 
I  was  one  of  the  delegates  and  went  up  to 
see  Senator  Watklns.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee.  He  said  we're  going  to  make 
you  a  fine  hospital  for  all  the  Indians.  We're 
going  to  name  It  Federal  Public  Health.  I 
said  we  dont  want  it  that  way.  You're  going 
to    take    all    the    authority    away    from    us. 
You're  going  to  run  the  business  yourself. 
We  like  It  ourselves.  When  we  want  some- 
thing new  well  buy  It.  You  know  if  you'd 
quit  your  protesting  we're  going  to  build  you 
a  fine,  better  hospital,  better  doctors,  better 
nurses,  better  medicine,  better  everything. 

I  said  why  couldnt  you  do  it  anyway 
without  changing  It  to  Public  Health  Hos- 
pital. I  don't  understand  why  they  wanted  to 
change.  We  didn't  want  to  change.  But  a  lot 
of  medical  associations  were  In  favor  of  It. 


Senator,  you  put  that  bill  through.  We  want 
Indians  to  come  to  the  hospital  but  you  have 
a  regulation  that  If  they  got  a  big  Income,  if 
they  got  land,  dont  let  them  go  In  there,  n 
there's  an  Indian  man  and  a  white  man.  don't 
let  him  go  In.  And  if  they've  got  a  good  civil 
service  job.  don't  let  them  In.  They  got  the 
bill  throu^.  I  sure  hate  to  go  in  that  hoepi- 
tal.  I  don't  want  to  go  there,  but  I  had  to  go 
in.  I  did  go  In  from  air  pollution  in  Novem- 
ber. I  looked  a  thousand  times  out  the  win- 
dow.  I  took  notice  what  was  going  on.  You 
know  I  got  cold  and  when  you're  in  the  hos- 
pital generally  It's  cold.  They  dldnt  have  the 
heating  on,  they  didn't  have  blankets,  they 
didn't  have  anything  warm  for  the  patients. 
We  didn't  have  good  service.  I  objected— 
what's  the  matter  here.  They  said  they  were 
going  to  make  a  better  hospital  for  us.  It's 
worse  than  the  old  Indian  hospital.  It  has  no 
heat;  there  are  no  blankets;  I'm  cold  and 
they  brought  me  an  old  worn  out  bedspread 
and  put  it  on  top  of  me  and  then  I  said 
it's  not  enough.  Bring  me  a  blanket.  And 
they  brought  me  two  more  worn  out  bed- 
spreads to  put  on  top  of  me.  I  said  I  can't  get 
warm,  so  they  finally  got  about  six  old  torn 
bedspreads  to  put  on  top  of  me.  They  were 
clean  though;  they  had  been  washed. 

Senator  Harris.  Dont  you  wear  yourself 
out.  Finish  up. 

Rev.  Gtrr  Quoetone.  We  want  to  help  our 
Senator  get  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
hospitals.  That's  the  reason  I'm  coming  out 
here.  I  haven't  got  very  long  to  stay  here,  but 
what  little  time  I've  got  I  want  to  put  It  in 
by  helping  my  people,  and  I  am  going  to  help 
them.  I  know  a  lot  of  things  If  I  dldnt  have 
to  close  up  at  twelve  o'clock.  Tou  know  they 
dont  like  to  hear  things  like  that,  they  want 
to  cut  you  off.  Let  me  show  you  something. 
I  want  to  file  this.  I'll  get  It  out  ...  I  dont 
know  what  I  did  with  It.  I  want  to  file  it  as  an 
exhibit.  This  is  fact,  my  people.  They  are 
facts  What  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  I  had  an  op- 
eration and  I  use  to  weigh  over  300  pounds 
and  you  see  my  clothes?  I  lost  hall  of  my 
body.  I  lost  60  pounds.  Now  that's  a  whole 
lot.  But  I  eat  Just  like  I  vised  to.  I  feel  good 
and  they  discharged  me  saying  you're  not 
well.  I  told  them  I  wanted  some  bandages 
and  gauze  to  tie  myself  up  until  I  was  healed. 
I'd  rather  be  cold  than  In  this  hosplUl  and 
I  dont  think  it  takes  a  professional  to  put 
a  bandage  on  me  any  more.  They  gave  it  to 
me  but  they  said  we  cant  give  you  much.  We 
don't  have  the  money.  We  dont  give  out- 
patient assistance.  You  have  to  stay  here. 
All  the  time  you  stay  in  here  It's  all  right  but 
when  you  leave  you  can't  get  a  refill.  The 
doctor  told  me  you  come  back  and  111  give 
you  a  refUl.  Anyway  they  told  me  I  couldnt 
get  any  except  imder  a  doctor's  prescription, 
and  the  doctor  told  me  we  can't  give  you  any 
liandages — we  don't  have  any  to  give.  You 
have  to  stay  In  here.  So  I  went  to  the  pre- 
scription man,  but  he  said  we  cant  give  out 
medicine  to  patients  without  a  prescription. 
So,  I  went  to  my  doctor  but  he  had  gone,  and 
I  saw  another  doctor,  but  he  said  I  dont 
recognize  your  face.  Your  case  Is  on  file. 

Well  have  to  get  your  case  out;  however, 
they  all  quit  at  five  o'clock.  Well.  I'm  sick. 
I've  got  to  go  home.  I  live  fifty  miles  from 
here.  He  said  go  to  the  drug  store  thafs 
where  you  can  buy  it.  Another  thing  he 
said  we  don't  give  out  medicine  and  band- 
ages. We  haven't  got  it.  So  I  had  to  go  home 
without  It.  When  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  drug 
store.  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  any  money. 
He  said  they  couldn't  give  it  to  me— they 
cant  give  Indians  credit.  Til  tell  you  what 
you  do,  you  sign  this  check  with  your  name 
on  It,  and  If  you  don't  pay  m  put  you  in 
Jan.  So  I  signed  a  "hot"  check.  There's  t 
statement,  black  and  white,  that  it  is  a  fsct 
that  they  went  up  there  after  I  made  a  com- 
plaint and  said  my  friends  aren't  getting 
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medicine.  I  didn't  get  any.  What's  the  matter 
with  your  hospital.  We're  short.  The  govern- 
ment doesn't  give  us  money  enough  to  sup- 
ply aU  you  people.  I  said  how  many  doctors 
do  you  have,  and  they  told  me  and  I  made 
t  record.  You  know  what  they  said?  They 
have  four  full  time  physicians,  fotu-  sub-pro- 
fessionals, an  old  hospital  building  built  in 
1914  and  accreditations  were  made  In  1930 
tai  1936.  A  new  building  contracted  to  be 
built  in  1967  that  cost  •SOS  million.  Now  the 
building  is  entirely  separate  from  the  old 
»ixucture.  You  know  what  we  need  more  ap- 
propriations. It's  a  fact.  We  need  money  to 
rat  help.  They  asked  for  volunteer  nurses.  A 
lot  of  the  Indian  girls  went  over  there  and 
they  work  all  around.  Two  of  them  came  in 
while  I  was  there.  I  said  this  hospital  can  get 
any  registered  nurses  and  you  walk  around 
Uke  you're  somebody  here.  You  know  you've 
got  to  serve  me.  I  order  you  to  get  me  some 
water.  Now  they  claimed  they  didn't  have  any 
baby  supplies,  so  they  had  to  close  It  up.  No 
nurses  so  they  had  to  close  It  up.  That's  a 
fact.  So  the  Indians  got  a  lot  of  baby  diapers 
and  things  and  took  them  over  there.  I  said, 
hey,  you  don't  have  to  do  that.  The  govern- 
ment has  lots  of  money.  Don't  be  doing  that. 
Next  year  we'll  be  taking  our  own  blankets 
when  we  go  to  the  hospital.  But  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  government  $69  million  to  Cali- 
fornia University.  They  want  to  give  a  big 
appropriation  to  the  University  of  California. 
And  I  think  they  gave  another  91,000  to  the 
University  of  Colorado.  What  for?  Fine  art 
10  they  could  talk  to  each  other.  The  Indian 
Public  Health  Hospital  at  Lawton  also  serves 
for  field  headquarters  for  health  program  un- 
der program  clinic  held  In  Anadarko,  Car- 
negie,   Hobart.    The    physician    and    nurse 
travel  to  these  places.  The  Lawton  hospital 
Is  the  service  unit,  and  Is  responsible  for  10 
counties — Caddo,  Comanche,  Cotton,  Grady, 
Harmon,  Jackson.  Kiowa,  Jefferson.  Stephens 
and  Tillman  counties.  They  also  serve  7  tribes 
Including   these   counties.   There   are   seven 
other  service  units  who  serve  Indians  and 
counties  in  the  State.  The  hospital  operates 
on  »1, 000 ,000  annually.  When  there  was  much 
flu  among  people  there  were  nothing  here 
for  you — ^no  flu  shots  or  penlcllltn.  They  said 
sorry  can't  help.  In  short,  there  Is  some  help 
for  old  ones  but  none  for  younger  people. 
Thank  you. 

LAvrroN,  Okla., 
Septeml>er  15,  1970. 
Ifr.  Gus  Palmer, 

Chairman,   Kiowa   Business  Committee, 
Carnegie,   Okla. 

Dear  Mr.  Palmer  :  This  Is  In  reference  to  a 
letter  of  complaint  I  received  from  you  and 
Mr.  Reld  ooncernlng  the  situation  of  Mr. 
Ouy  Quoetone.  This  Is  also  to  acknowledge 
our  discussion  of  this  matter  at  our  Inter- 
tribal Health  Committee  Meeting  on  the 
night  of  September  3.  1970. 

As  I  explained  that  night,  I  was  not  aware 
that  oiu  Indian  Hospital  was  not  Issuing 
bandages  and  tape  to  Indian  patients  who 
medically  need  these  items.  Because  we  are 
rendering  services  virlthln  a  limited  budget, 
we  will  need  to  Issue  these  Items  under  a 
physician's  prescription.  In  this  way,  we  feel 
that  we  win  b«  able  to  meet  the  medloal 
needs  of  patients  who  require  these  Items 
•md,  at  the  same  time,  have  some  type  of 
<xmtrol  on  them. 

After  learning  about  the  complaint  ex- 
pressed by  *Ir.  Quoetone,  which  positioned 
him  to  get  the  neoeesfkry  items  on  credit  ftom 
a  drug  store  in  Apache,  Oklahoma,  I  went  to 
that  drug  store  on  Aiugnst  28. 1970. 1  felt  that 
the  bfll  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Indian 
Bealth  Service  If  It  had  not  been  paid.  The 
cashier  In  the  drug  ston  confirmed  that  Mr. 
Quoetone  pedd  for  these  Items  on  the  follow- 
ing day  after  he  received  them. 

Also,  according  to  your  letter.  I  gathered 
that  the  second  part  of  the  complaint  was 
tn  ref»renoe  to  Mir.  Quotrtone's  not  having 
received    coiirteoiis    attention.    I    certainly 


agree  with  you  In  that  the  attitude  and  the 
public  relations  on  the  part  of  several  of  our 
employees  here  at  the  Indian  Hospital  wUl 
need  to  be  Improved.  This  matter  Is  being 
discussed  with  our  employees  here,  so  that 
we  can  improve  our  efforts  toward  receiving 
Indian  patients  with  all  the  consideration 
and  respect  to  which  they  are  entlUed. 

On  September  4,  1970,  I  went  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Quoetone  to  make  a  verbal  apology 
and  explanation  about  what  had  happened 
At  that  time  he  was  not  at  home,  but  his 
grandson  said  he  would  relay  the  Informa- 
tion to  him.  This  grandson  was  with  Mr. 
Quoetone  on  the  day  that  the  Incident 
occTirred  at  the  Lavirton  Indian  Hospital.  I 
still  plan  to  make  personal  contact  with 
Mr.  Quoetone  within  the  next  few  days. 

I  hope  the  above  explanation  will  help  to 
supplement  and  clarify  what  had  taken 
place.  Please  let  me  know  If  you  need  any 
further  written  or  verbal  explanation  regard- 
ing this  incident. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emerson  Eckiwardy, 
Service   Unit  Director. 

Continuation  of  Hearing 
Senator  Harris.  I  was  a  little  afraid  that 
Ouy  was  going  to  wear  himself  out  and  I 
know  It  worried  his  friends  out  In  the  audi- 
ence, but  I'm  glad  he  could  be  here  because 
I  think  that  testimony  is  the  best  we've  had 
this  morning.  I'll  now  caU  on  Ruth  Davis 
of  Wetumka;  we're  glad  you're  here  and  we're 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Ruth  Davis.  Senator  Harris,  I  vsrant  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  health  problems  in 
central  Oklahoma,  particularly  of  the  Shaw- 
nee Clinic.  We  have  28,000  out-pwitienU.  The 
waiting  room  is  overcrowded,  the  halls  are 
congested,  and  we  have  quite  a  problem  of 
waiting  room,  let  alone  services.  In  preven- 
ttve  medicine,  we  do  not  give  electrocardio- 
grams, chest  x-rays,  TB  tests,  and  pap  smears 
on  a  regular  basis.  We  have  no  specialists 
here,  not  even  In  the  Indian  hospitals,  to  my 
knowledge.  This  particular  area  about  which 
I  am  talking  involves  eight  counties.  We  have 
seven  tribes  that  use  the  Shawnee  clinic,  but 
there  Isnt  any  Indian  hospital  in  this  area — 
78,000  people  and  yet  no  hospital  serving  the 
people  in  this  area.  Transportation — and  I 
might  say  this — If  I'm  wrong  I  wish  someone 
wovild  correct  me — Lawton  got  the  only  new 
hospital  In  Oklahoma  during  the  past  26 
years — am  I  right?  We  have  not  had  a  new 
hospital  in  25  y«&n  until  Lawton  received 
one,  so  It's  time  we  were  receiving  some  kind 
of  hospitalization  especially  In  this  area. 
Transportation  is  a  problem,  and  especlaUy 
for  the  OB  cases.  These  mothers  are  expected 
to  l«av«  home  several  days  before  delivery 
and  wait  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  hospital. 
And  you  can  see  what  a  hardship  ttils  Is  on 
the  family  and  the  anxiety  the  mother  goes 
through  in  her  waiting  period.  Transportation 
Is  a  big  problem  In  this  area,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  people  who  are  seriously  111  and 
have  to  go  so  far — 100  miles  or  more — to  a 
hospital. 

We  need  a  new  building  at  the  clinic,  since 
it  is  old  and  inadequate  and  ^he  equipment 
is  out  of  date.  We  have  contract  medical 
care  funds  but  It  Isn't  enough  to  pay  our 
bllU.  Senator,  it  Is  a  disgrace  when  a  sick 
person  goes  to  the  doctor  and  he  hands  him 
a  prescription  and  he  says  go  to  the  drug 
store  and  get  It  filled.  Then  he  goes  there  and 
the  druggist  says  no,  I  can't  fill  It  because 
the  Indian  Service  hasn't  paid  me  for  four  or 
five  months.  So  I'm  cutting  them  off.  We 
cant  give  them  any  more  medicine.  And 
when  our  Indian  people  go  to  the  hospital, 
one  woman  told  me  that  the  nurses  and  the 
doctors  were  grumbling  among  themselves 
saying,  well  you'U  nevw  get  your  money  out 
of  them  anyway  and  she  said  they  didn't 
change  the  Mnens  of  her  bed  and  she  had  to 
bring  tiiem  from  home.  Things  like  that  go- 
ing on.  Something  should  be  done  about  it. 


In  order  to  reach  more  people  who  cannot 
come  to  Shawnee  clinic,  we  have  established 
a  one  day  clinic  at  Wetumka,  one  day  at 
Wewoka  and  one  at  Okemah.  The  two  clinics 
at  Wetxunka  and  Wewoka  are  not  adequate. 
There  Is  no  equipment.  A  doctor  comes  into 
an  empty  building  and  a  few  chairs,  an  ex- 
amining room,  and  he  has  a  stethoscope  and 
puis  In  his  lllUe  black  satchel.  A  nurse  and 
a  clerk  come  with  him,  and  you  can  Imagine 
the  kind  of  service  he  can  render  especially 
If  he  needed  laboratory  tests,  x-rays,  and 
many  times  he  doesn't  have  the  right  kind  of 
medicine  with  hUn. 

There  Is  n  answer  to  this  problem  and 
that  Is  to  bolster  up  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ices to  the  point  that  It  can  at  least  provide 
the  minimum  amount  of  service  that  the 
government  has  promised  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. This  can  be  done  by  providing  a  hos- 
pital for  the  Shawnee  area  patients,  proper 
staffing,  basic  specialists  and  other  person- 
nel. Increase  the  CMC  funds  so  the  Indian 
will  not  suffer  because  vital  bills  are  not 
being  paid.  Thank  you. 

Figures  Handed  in  by  Rxjth  Davis 

(1)  Operating     Field     Medical     Services 
allowance  total : 

Fiscal  year  1971 - 92.490 

Fiscal  year  1970 99,479 

Fiscal  year  1989 89,250 

(2)  Drug  allowance: 

Fiscal  year  1971 42.000 

Fiscal  year  1970 56.500 

Fiscal  year  1969 50.910 

(3)  CMC  allowance: 

Fiscal  year  1971 281.000 

Fiscal  year  1970 —  218,000 

Fiscal  year   1969.  estimated 265.000 

(4)  Total  outpatient  visits: 

Fiscal  year  1971  to  present 18,777 

Fiscal  year  1970.— 23,617 

Fiscal  year  1969-. -  — -  25,170 

(5)  Clinics: 

Fiscal  year  1971,  Wetumka,  Wewoka.  Shaw- 
nee, Ohemuh. 

Fiscal  year  1970,  Wetumka.  Wewoka,  Shaw- 
nee, Ohemuh. 

Fiscal  year  1969,  Shawnee,  Ohemuh. 

Continuation  or  Hearing 
Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this 
point  that  Mr.  John  T.  Tsatoke  (Hunting 
Horse),  a  member  of  the  Kiowa  tribe  of 
Lawton  and  Carnegie  has  furnished  a  state- 
ment which  we  will  make  a  part  of  o\ir 
printed  record. 

Statement  of  Johx  T.  Tsatoke 

1.  My  first  suggestion  is  that  the  south  wing 
or  Pediatrics  ward  of  third  floor  be  opened. 
Because  this  wing  is  closed  the  children  who 
should  be  cared  for  in  this  vrtng  are  being  put 
m  the  same  wing  with  sick  adults.  If  the  rea- 
son for  the  south  wing  being  closed  Is  lack 
of  funds  then  I  believe  additional  funds 
should  be  requested.  I  believe  this  problem  of 
children  being  cared  for  In  the  same  area 
as  sick  adults  la  a  serious  one  and  should 
be  solved  as  soon  as  f>o6slble. 

2.  My  second  suggestion  deals  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  at  the  hospital.  Many 
who  are  sick  and  go  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment are  given  aspirin  and  cough  syrup 
which  prove  to  be  inadequate  In  curing  their 
sickness.  As  a  result  these  people  must  soon 
return  to  the  hospital  for  additional  treat- 
ments. For  many  who  live  far  from  the  hos- 
pital these  trips  are  quite  expensive.  There- 
fore, I  suggest  that  more  money  be  allocated 
In  order  that  mwe  effective  drugs,  such  as 
penicillin,  might  be  administered  to  patients. 

9.  My  third  suggestion  la  that  more  Infor- 
mation be  distributed  to  Indians  concerning 
the  availability  of  such  items  as  dentures  and 
eye  glasses  at  the  hospital.  Facilities  for  pre- 
paring such  Items  are  available  at  the  hos- 
pital, but  the  people  must  be  told  of  these 
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facilities  In  ortler  that  they  be  of  mazln  lum 
benefit. 

4.  My  fourtb  suggestion  Is  that  tbe  K|crwa 
Tribe  have  female,  as  well  as  male,  County 
Health  Representatives.  Many  times  wonen 
who  must  go  to  the  hospital  have  problems 
with  which  a  male  CHR  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted. Furthermore,  sick  women  otten 
feel  more  comfortable  In  the  company  of  an- 
other female  rather  than  a  male.  In  any  pase 
I  do  think  women  should  have  the  optloh  of 
a  female  CHR  open  to  them. 

5.  My  fifth  suggestion  Is  concerned  wl  ;h  a 
need  for  facilities  to  deal  with  special  p'ob- 
lems  at  the  hospital.  For  Instance,  when  al- 
coholics seek  treatment  at  the  hospital  m  any 
times  the  Doctors  do  not  like  to  treat  tiem. 
These  alcoholics  who  sometimes  have  the 
D.T.'s  are  sick  people  and  deserve  treatnent 
at  the  hospital.  They  need  physical  treat- 
ment as  well  as  counseling.  If  such  facll^les 
cannot  be  set  up  at  the  hospital  I  w(juld 
hope  that  they  could  be  set  up  elsewhere. 
This  Is  a  serious  problem  sind  one  which 
must  be  dealt  with. 

Notes-Suggestions : 

My  sixth  suggestion  deals  with  the  ex] 
Iture  of  funds  at  the  hospital.  I  feel  tihat 
when  certain  amount  of  money  Is  allocated 
to  the  hoelptal  that  amount  should  be  spent 
and  that  the  hospital  should  not  withhold 
any  money  to  return  to  Waahlngton.  AH  of 
the  money  and  more  that  Is  sent  to  this  ^I'ea 
is  needed  right  here.  In  addition  to  Increaised 
medical  facilities,  for  instance,  we  need  addi- 
tional Janitorial  supplies.  Many  of  the  Jvil- 
torlal  supplies  now  In  use  were  carried  dver 
from  the  old  hospital  and  are  not  sufficient 
to  keep  this  new  hospital  as  clean  a4  it 
should  be.  Cleanliness,  we  all  must  agre^.  Is 
essential  In  a  medical  facility. 

My  final  suggestion  is  that  the  doctors  i  ind 
nurses  at  the  hospital  have  a  human  relations 
course  of  some  sort  dealing  with  Indians, 


Continuation  or  Heabings 
Senator  Harris.  We  will  now  be  glad 


to 


hear  from  Mr.  George  England  of  Maud. 
George,  why  don't  you  Just  come  right  up 
here.  Well  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  iJhis 
time. 

George  England,  Well,  Indian  people,  lend- 
ers of  the  different  tribes,  you  know  m^y 
times  I've  thought  about  when  Indians  wjere 
ever  going  to  gtD  together  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  Indian  people.  I  kijow 
funds  have  been  restricted  to  the  Indian  l|os- 
pitals  and  as  the  elder  man  said  a  while  ^go 
you  can  go  up  to  these  hospitals,  they  befgln 
to  say  they  have  a  lack  of  funds.  They  hiave 
no  money.  Just  like  I  came  to  Shawnee  bne 
time  for  a  dental  appointment.  How  long  jdid 
I  have  to  wait?  I  waited  three  months  tolget 
my  dental  appointment  to  go  through.  And 
thoee  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  lare 
beginning  to  look  forward  to.  And  mfny 
things  I  can  say  today.  You  have  to  be  ^nt 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  your  homes.  4lke 
I  had  a  little  boy  bom  about  three  months 
ago,  and  I  had  to  deliver  him  myself  becafuse 
I  had  to  carry  him  to  Lawton  before  I  ca)uld 
have  gotten  anything  done  I  know  Just  like 
one  white  man  said,  why  don't  you  pat  ypur 
name  in  the  paper?  I  said  because  I'm  a  full 
blood  Indian.  They  never  put  nothing  in  ttat 
Is  good  for  an  Indian.  They'll  never  give  yo^  a 
good  write  up.  And  that's  what  I'm  saj^g 
today,  now  is  the  time  for  us  Indian  people 
to  get  together  and  work  for  the  things  ind 
get  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  entltle<l  to. 
You  know  when  the  white  man  came  in>  all 
aroxind  the  United  State* — the  Indian  owtied 
It  J  list  like  tbe  elder  man  said — we  vrere 
pushed  back.  We  were  pushed  back.  Now  tbey 
have  promised  the  Indians  everything,  ^ut 
have  they  done  that?  No.  Just  like  I  atkj 
today  when  I  went  into  the  service  in  liD41 
I  still  had  to  fight  a  white  man  for  my  rlglits. 
And  I'm  stUl  going  to  fight  the  white  man  ,f  or 
our  Indian  people.  I've  been  in  states  wljere 
they  were  in  the  wrong.  I've  been  in  public 


work.  Just  because  I'm  Indian  I  could  train 
white  people.  But  when  time  came  for  a  lay- 
off I  had  to  go  and  the  man  that  I  trained 
stayed  there.  I  had  to  go.  See  all  that  feeling 
is  coming  right  back. 

And   many  of  them  are  well  educated.  I 
guess  many  of  them  begin  to  look  at  some- 
body Indian's  face.  Well  let  them  get  It  the 
hard  way  like  I  did.  No.  that's  no  way  to 
look  at  it.  It's  up  to  each  individual  to  help 
the  onee  that  are  coming  up  and  the  ones  that 
are  helped  back.  When  they  say  no  to  an  In- 
dian, that's  as  far  as  we  go.  It's  up  tc  us  to  say 
well  you  have  rights.  Each  and  everyone  has 
a  right  but  we  don't  tell  our  Indian  people 
we've  got  to  take  it  to  them.  But  many  of 
us  stand  back  some  more.  We  don't  want  to 
go  see  these  p>eople.  But  we  draw  money  for 
it.    We   get    money   for   It.   You   pay   for   it. 
Now  why  don't  we  go  get  these  people  and 
let  them  know  these  things.  Now  111   tell 
you  when  the  VA  pays  me  they  ask  me  can 
you  do  this  for  me.  I  say  certainly.  But  many 
of  us  we  wont  do  it.  But  you  are  paying 
so  why  can't  we  get  out  and  do  It.  Sure  I 
work  through  the  OIO  and  I'm  proud  of  It. 
In  other  words,  my  work  is  free  to  help  the 
Indian  people.  I  go  out  of  my  way  to  try 
to  help  them — many  of  them.  Many  of  our 
young  Indians  are  invalid  or  have  been  hurt. 
They've  been  to  war  or  something  else.  So 
we  look  at  him  and  push  him  aside.  That's 
no  way.  Just  like  many  times  one  boy  last 
year  had  been  talking  to  me — his  right  arm 
has  a  steel  plate  in  it — has  applied  for  Social 
Security.  They  kept  telling  him  you're  not 
too  good  to  work.  You're  not  disabled.  His 
mind,  he  didn't  have  any.  It's  a  shame.  So 
it's  up  to  us  to  try  and  get  what  monies 
we  are  due  or  what  we  can  survive  on.  And 
the    Indian   people    are   set    back   in    their 
health.   Just  like   In   the  mid-eastern   part 
of  Oklahoma,  way  15  miles  out  in  the  coun- 
try, the  young  Indian  boy  went  to  the  bank 
and  they  said  yes  we  have  a  Job  for  you  up 
here.  We  have  no  transportation,  we  have 
no  way  to  get  there.  So  that's  whvt  It  takes. 
We've  got  to  get  out  and  see  these  people. 
You  know  good  and  well  they  don't  have 
transportation.  So  that  Is  one  of  the  things 
we've  got  to  think  about.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  oall  on  at  this 
time  Mr.  Arthur  Rowlette,  here  representing 
COEDD.  Arthur,  you  might  explain  what  that 
is  and  make  whatever  statements  you  care  to 
make.  We're  pleased  that  you're  here.  Explain 
Who  you  are  and  what  the  organization  is. 

Arthur  Rowlette.  COEDD  Is  Central  Okla- 
homa Economic  Development  Dlstrlot,  and 
we  represent  eight  counties,  and  I  work  for 
all  the  people  back  there — not  only  Indians 
but  other  non-Indians.  I  don't  have  too  much 
to  say  but  here's  what  we  need  in  Shawnee. 
We  have  several  here  from  Shawnee.  We've 
been  asking  for  a  hospital  in  that  area  and 
several  years  ago  they  told  us  that  we  had  to 
wait  on  the  report  of  the  census  but  they 
didn't  say  what  year.  So  we  haven't  got  one 
yet. 

Two  basic  problems  face  the  Indian  popu- 
lation at  this  time  based  on  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  COEDD  Health  Commission 
(please  find  a  copy  of  this  study  enclosed). 
These  two  problems  are: 

1.  Accessibility. 

2.  Comprehensiveness  of  service. 
Services,  in  order  to  be  accessible,  must  be 

readily  obtainable  by  all  Indians  on  a  twenty- 
four  hour  a  day,  seven  day  a  week  basis.  As 
indicated  in  the  study,  this  is  not  generally 
the  case  in  the  COEDD  area.  Indians  quite 
often  have  difficulty  In  obtaining  services 
when  needed  after  5:00  p.m.  and  on  week- 
ends. This  problem  Is  not  being  adequa/ttiy 
dealt  with. 

In  addition  to  being  accessible  to  the  In- 
dian, health  services  must  be  comprehensive 
in  nature.  For  instance,  it  does  no  good  for 
the  Indian  to  be  examined  and  prescribed 
certalned  drugs  when  the  Indian  can  then 
not  obrtain  the  drugs  necessary  to  correct  tbe 


medical  problem.  Arrangements  must  be 
made  to  Insure  continuity  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  health  care  services  regardless  of 
the  health  problem  involved. 

Obviously,  the  best  solution  to  provision  of 
comprehensive  health  care  services  to  all  In- 
dians would  be  to  provide  a  ho^ltal  for 
Indians  in  each  community  with  a  signif- 
icant Indian  population.  However,  this  U 
not  practical  at  this  time,  nor  is  It  likely  to 
be  financially  praotlcal  at  any  other  time. 

The  COEDD  Health  Commission,  realizing 
the  financial  and  manpower  restrictions  in- 
herent in  the  Indian  problem,  have  proposed 
that  the  second-best  alternative  to  hosplt«as 
in  every  community  would  be  to  expand,  by 
some  method,  the  current  contract  health 
service  program  to  Include  private  hospitals, 
clinics,  institutions,  personnel  and  existing 
services  where  they  exist  to  Improve  acces- 
sibility and  provide  for  continuity  of  health 
care.  Such  a  system  would  allow  the  Indian 
to  purchase  health  care  services  when  and 
where  convenient  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  members  of  the  community. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  this  report  and  I 
appreciate  your  letting  me  testify.  Senator 
Harris: 

If  one  looks  at  statistics  it  is  evident  that 
over  the  years  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Division  of  Indian  Health,  has  done  much 
to  Improve  the  health  of  the  Oklahoma  In- 
dian. This  Impressive  record  should  not,  how- 
ever, obscure  the  fact  that  the  medical  care 
provided  to  Oklahoma  Indians  through  the 
Indian  Health  Service  is  still  inadequate  at 
best.  This  second  statement  may  seem  para- 
doxical If  one  Is  not  aware  of  how  incredibly 
poor  health  care  for  Indians  was  20-30  years 
ago.  Thus,  a  medical  program  that  has  made 
great  strides  can  be,  and  is,  still  falling  far 
short  of  its  goals  of  providing  minimum  ade- 
quate medical  care  to  Oklahoma  Indians. 

Examples  of  this  are  numerous.  By  any- 
one's standards  the  outpatient  clinics  are 
crowded  and,  at  times,  resemble  cattle  pens 
more  than  medical  facilities.  Preventive 
medicine,  such  as  at  least  occasional  electro- 
cardiograms, chest  x-rays.  TB  tests,  and  pap 
smears  on  a  regular  basis  Is  more  a  wishful 
thought  than  a  reality  at  present.  There  is  a 
critical  shortage  of  even  the  basic  specialists 
(I.e.  internists,  surgeons,  obstetricians,  pedia- 
tricians) at  the  Indian  hospitals.  At  least  two 
hospitals  have  no  specialists  whatever.  In 
regards  to  specialists  such  as  bone  and  Joint 
surgeons,  kidney  specialists,  eye  surgeons, 
and  heart  specialists,  there  are  none  at  all 
at  any  Indian  hospital. 

This  all  sounds  bleak,  but  it  is  Just 
scratching  the  surface.  In  Shawnee  there  U 
a  very  busy  outpatient  clinic  serving  over 
28,000  Indians.  There  Is,  however,  no  Indian 
hospital  for  this  huge  number  of  people.  If 
they  require  hospitalization,  they  must  travel 
long  distances,  often  over  200  miles,  to  an 
Indian  hospital  already  crowded  with  pa- 
tients from  its  own  geographical  area.  Often 
a  patient  from  the  Shawnee  area  has  diffi- 
culty speaking  and  understanding  English 
and  cannot  communicate  with  his  physician 
because  there  are  no  members  of  his  tribe  in 
that  area  to  interpret  for  him. 

Getting  a  patient  transported  these  long 
distances  is  a  difficult  problem  Itself.  Once 
there,  however,  the  patient  is  often  desper- 
ately lonely  and  many  times  goes  home 
against  medical  advice  as  It  is  usually  Im- 
possible for  friends  and  relatives  to  travel 
such  a  long  distance  to  visit  him  regularly. 
The  plight  of  the  prenatals  is  even  worse. 
Imagine  driving  sometimes  over  200  miles  in  a 
rain  to  get  to  an  Indian  hospital  before  t>ie 
baby  arrives  or.  Just  as  bad,  going  to  the 
hospital  early  and  waiting  two  weeks  or 
more  befc«'e  going  into  labor. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  existing 
Inadequacies.  Many  of  these  were  anticipated 
years  ago,  and  funds  were  set  aside  to  make 
up  for  some  of  them.  They  are  called  Con- 
tract Medical  Care  (CMC)   funds.  They  are 
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used  to  pay  ior  specdallsts  when  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  has  none,  pay  for  de- 
liveries when  the  mother  is  not  able  to  reach 
an  Indian  hospital  in  time,  and  pay  for  the 
treatment  of  emergencies  when  no  Indian 
bospital  is  near.  The  funds,  however,  despite 
priority  lists  of  services  fall  far  short  of  pro- 
viding these  services.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  number  of  Indian  hospitals  to  run  out  of 
CMC  funds  sometimes  early  in  the  fiscal 
year  leaving  promised  payments  unpaid,  and 
oromised  vital  services,  such  as  payment  of 
Mnergency  bills,  undelivered.  This  is  truly 
shocking  If  one  considers  the  financial  devas- 
tation that  can  be  brought  by  a  huge  hospi- 
tal or  emergency  bUl  thrown  back  in  the  lap 
of  a  person  eligible  and  dependent  on  the 
Indian  Health  Service  for  his  total  medical 
care.  The  extent  of  this  shortage  becomes 
more  evident  when  one  considers  that  these 
CMC  funds  are  not  avaUable  to  any  of  the 
many  Indians  residing  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
or  Tulsa  areas. 

This  then  Is  a  svimmary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Indians  medical  care  plight.  Something  needs 
to  be  done.  The  answer  cannot  be  cut  back 
medical  services,  as  they  are  Inadequate  al- 
ready It  is  not  to  expect  the  private  physi- 
cians to  give  free  care  to  Indians  to  make  up 
for  the  Indian  Health  Services  shortages  be- 
cause that  is  very  unrealistic.  There  can  be 
only  one  answer,  and  that  is  to  bolster  up 
the  Indian  Health  Service  to  the  point  that 
it  can  provide  at  least  the  mlnlmvim  amoimt 
of  service  the  government  has  promised  to 
the  Indian  people.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
providing  extra  Indian  health  facilities  such 
as  a  hospital  for  the  Shawnee  area  patient 
population,  the  addition  of  funds  so  that 
these  faculties  can  be  staffed  by  basic  spe- 
cialists and  other  personnel,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  CMC  funds  to  the  point  that  the 
Indian  population  can  be  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  oommltments  to  pay  basic 
vital  bUls  In  areas  not  covered  by  Indian 
facilities  wUl  be  honored. 

COEDD    INDIAN    HEALTH    STUDY 

I.  Introductory   remarks: 

At  the  AprU  30,  1970  meeting  of  the 
COEDD  Health  Conmiission,  the  staff  was 
Instructed,  by  official  resolution,  to  place 
top  priority  upon  the  development  of  a  study 
of  Indian  health  needs  and  problems  In  the 
COEDD  area.  This  paper  Is  an  attempt  to 
(1)  document  some  of  the  faculties  for  pro- 
viding health  care  to  the  Indian  population. 
It  also  attempts  to  (2)  define  gaps,  prob- 
lems, and  barriers  that  often  hinder  the 
Indian  In  his  attempts  to  elevate  his  in- 
dividual and  group  health  status.  Finally,  It 
(3)  offers  some  possible  avenues  for  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  system  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  to  Indians  and  some 
possibUltles  for  changes  In  payment  for 
services. 

n.  Historical  and  anthropological  data. 

m.  Indian  demographic  data. 

IV.  AvailabUlty  of  faculties  and  services  for 
heathl  care  for  area  Indians. 

The  eight  counties  of  the  COEDD  region 
are  divided  among  the  Pawnee,  Shawnee, 
and  Claremore  Indian  Health  Service  Units. 
Payne  and  Pawnee  County  Indians  utilize 
the  Pawnee  Indian  Hospital  for  both  out- 
patient and  inpatient  care.  Creek  County 
Indians  utUlze  the  Claremore  Indian  Hos- 
pital for  both  outpatient  and  inpatient  care, 
and  Pottawatomie,  Lincoln,  Okfuskee, 
Hughes,  and  Seminole  Counties  all  utUize 
the  Shawnee  Service  Unit  for  outpatient 
care  and  the  Talahina  and  Lawton  Indian 
Hospitals  for  inpatient  care. 

In  addition,  outpatient  clinics  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Indian  Health  Service  In  Sa- 
pulpa,  Okemah,  Wetumka,  and  Seminole.  The 
Contract  Health  Services  Program  includes 
4  area  hospitals,  5  physicians,  and  11  den- 
tists. 

COEDD  has  had  requests  from  officials  in 
HoldenvUle.   Wetimika,    Okemah,    Seminole. 


and  Shawnee  for  assistance  in  locating  an 
Indian  Hospital  In  one  of  these  comm\inltles. 
In  addition,  at  least  five  other  communities 
outside  of  the  COEDD  Jurisdiction  are  known 
to  be  vieing  for  this  hospital.  According  to 
correspondence  received  from  the  Office  of 
Program  Planning  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Indian  Health  Services,  monies  are  not  cur- 
rently available  for  such  a  faclUty  and  that 
office  estimates  that  construction  of  such  a 
fatcUlty  to  be  5  to  10  years  away.  (See  corre- 
^x>ndence  on  following  page.) 
V.  Indian  health  data: 

Basic  health  data 

The  health  status  is  about  a  generation 
behind  the  level  of  the  general  VS.  popu- 
lation. MortaUty  from  Infective  and  para- 
sitic diseases  is  about  three  times  greater; 
diabetes  and  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver  two  and 
one-half  times  greater;  and  tuberculosis  four 
times  greater. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  approximately 
20%  of  all  outpatient  visits  were  for  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system.  This  amoimte  to 
approximately  67,100  visits  out  of  286,600. 
The  Oklahoma  Area  appears  to  have  a  much 
older  population  than  other  areas  as  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  visits  for  such  con- 
ditions as  diabetes,  areterloscerotlc  heart 
disease,  hypertension,  gaUbladder  disease, 
and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of 
movement.  The  mortality  rate  for  these  con- 
ditions are  also  considerably  higher  than 
other  Indian  areas. 

Communicable  diseases  among  children 
are  high  and  tissoclated  illnesses  results  in 
much  disability.  The  main  conditions  noted 
are  gastroenteritis  and  otitis  media  as  well 
as  Influenza  and  other  upper  respiratory 
Infections. 

Birth  rate— registered  live  births/1000  es- 
timated peculation  in  1968  was  39.2.  Over 
twice  that  of  the  estimated  U.S.  rate  of  17.4. 

Births  bom  in  a  hospiltal  with  a  physician 
In  Attendance:  Over  BQf^r  of  all  live  births 
are  born  in  a  hospital  with  a  physician  In 
attendance  compared  with  92%  In  C.Y.  1953. 

Crude  Death  Rate  Per  1000  estimated 
population  in  1968  was  9.8  compared  to  rate 
of  9.6  for  the  general  U.S.  population. 

LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  OKLAHOMA  AREA.  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1968 

(Rates  are  per  lOO.OOO  estimated  population! 


Indian, 

Oklahoma  Area 

(provisional) 


U.S.  all 

races 

(provisionaO 


Rank 
order 


Rank 
Rate      order 


Rate 


Diseases  ol  the  heart 1  231.1 

Accidents 2  125.7 

Motor  vehtcio (67.6) 

All  other  accidents (58.1) 

Malignant  neoplasms  3  117.6 

Cereorovascular  disease...  4       75.7 

influenza  and  pneumonia..  5       58.1 

Diabetes 6       48.7 

Cirrtwsis  ol  the  liver 7       36.5 

Certain  causes  of  mortality 

in  early  intancy 8       33.8 

Infective  and  parasitic 

diseases 29.7  . 

Tuberculosif (13.5V 

Another (16.2) 


372.9 

55.8 

(27.0) 

(28. 8) 

159.6 

104.8 

34.9 

19.2 

14.5 

21.2 


9.1 

[ill 


2 
3 
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INFANT  DEATHS— 6.7  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  REPORTED 
INDIAN  DEATHS  IN  1968  COMPARED  TO  3.9  IN  THE  GEN- 
ERAL U.S.  POPULATION  (IN  1956.  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF 
INDIAN  INFANT  DEATHS  WAS  15  PERCENT) 

(Rates  are  per  100  registered  live  birthsl 


Indian 


U.S..  all  races 


1968 
1967       1968       1967     (prov.) 


Total  (under  1  yr.) 18.8  16.2  22.4  21.7 

Neonatal  (under  28 days)..  13.1  8.6  16.5  15.9 
Postneonatal  (28  days-11 

mos.) 5.7  7.6  5.9  5.8 


VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  ACTION 

The  COEDD  Health  C^xnmlssion  has  been 
charged,  through  P.  L.  89-749,  with  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  organizing  and  operating  the 
Comprehensive  HecUth  Planning  Process  in 
this  eight-county  area. 

It  is  important  that  we  receive  input  from 
the  total  population,  including  minority 
groups,  as  to  area  health  problems,  needs, 
and  priorities,  and  that  Indians  be  Involved 
In  decision-making  regarding  area  allocation 
of  resources  for  supporting  health  faculties, 
manpower,  and  services. 

After  a  careful  study  of  COEDD's  Indian 
popvUatlon,  it  is  the  concensvis  of  the  Com- 
mission that  (1)  a  significant  gap  exists  in 
the  health  status  of  the  Indian  as  compared 
to  the  Non-Indian  (2)  duplication  and  over- 
laps  exist  between  the  public  and  private 
segments  of  health  care  for  Indians,  and  (3) 
services  for  area  Indians  are  often  Incon- 
venient and  inaccessible  to  the  patient. 

The  Indian  Hospitals  utilized  by  the  area 
are  largely  unacceptable  for  various  reasons. 
The  only  hospital  located  convenient  to  area 
patients  is  the  Pawnee  Indian  Hospital  and 
it  is  considered  by  experts  as  an  outdated 
facility  due  to  its  construction  date  of  1930. 
It  has  a  total  of  32  beds  of  which  had  a 
52.5%  occupancy  rate  in  1968.  Claremore  In- 
dian Hospital  and  Talahina  Indian  Hospital 
were  established  In  1928  and  1937  respec- 
tively but  both  present  transportation  prob- 
lems to  area  Indians  because  of  the  travel 
distance  necessary  for  access  to  care.  Lawton 
Indian  Hospital,  though  of  reoent  construc- 
tion, also  is  not  convenient  to  area  residents. 
(Reference  is  made  to  map  on  following 
page.) 

The  fiscal  restraints  and  limited  financial 
resources  avaUable  for  constructing  health 
facilities,  employing  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel,  and  supporting  adeqiiate  levels 
of  health  services,  makes  it  neoess€U7  that 
these  expenditures  be  based  upon  the  needs 
of  the  service  population  on  a  priority  basis, 
and  particularly,  that  coordination  and  plan- 
ning be  Jointly  undertaken  by  the  private 
and  public  segments  of  health  care  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  COEDD  Health 
Commission  has  attempted  to  provide  this 
"neutral  forum"  for  this  type  of  planning 
process.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  with  local  Indian 
groups  for  improving  their  proWems  of  health 
care. 

Several  political  aspects  and  legal  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  by  Commission  mem- 
bers. Does  a  "segregated"  faclUty,  providing 
hospital  care  for  a  particular  minority  race, 
comply  with  "Htle  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act?  What  influence  would  Universal  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  if  and  when  en- 
acted, have  upon  the  jH-esent  dual  system  of 
delivery  of  health  services  to  the  Indian? 
Would  it  be  more  feasible  to  biUld  a  more 
meaningful  and  comprehensive  partnership 
between  the  public  and  private  segments 
rather  than  attempting  to  duplicate  exist- 
ing community  health  fadUtlee  and 
resotu'ces? 

Indians  are  Increasingly  insisting  upon 
equal  rights.  They,  rlghtfuUy  so,  expect 
health  care  to  be  available  and  accessible  to 
meet  their  needs.  The  language  barrier  is 
not  the  problem  of  previous  years.  The  time 
Is  overdue  for  the  Indian  to  take  an  equal 
role  in  today's  society.  He  shoiUd  not  be  de- 
med  his  choice  of  physician  or  facility  for 
meeting  famUy  health  needs.  It  Is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  COEDD  Health  Com- 
mission that  a  comprehensive  partnership 
developed  between  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, U.SJ'Jl.S.,  OEO  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies, along  loith  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  tcith  the  other  partner  being  the 
area  private  segment  of  health  care. 

This  partnership  mvist  focus  upon  the 
health  status  of  the  Indian  and  be  respon- 
sive to  his  needs.  It  is  our  recommendation 
that    the    "Contract    Health    Services    Pro- 
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gram'  be  expanded  utilizing  private  ho^- 
tala  clinics,  institutions,  personnel  and  ex- 
isting services  where  their  more  convenient 
location  provides  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  Indian  patient.  In  the  case  of  patient 
care  by  tbe  private  segment,  the  Inc^an 
Health  Service,  should  always  reimburse  the 
private  segment  for  costs  of  services 
rendered. 

The  private  segment  should  agree  to  as- 
sume some  additional  responslbUltlesJ  It 
should  endeavor  to  help  solve  social  bnd 
economic  problems,  such  as  communlcaaon. 
with  the  Indian  patient  and  develop  l4no- 
vatlve  ways  of  welcoming  the  Indian  lnt4  an 
integrated  health  care  system.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  efforts  be  made  for  achieving  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  health- 
related  problems  of  the  Indians.  | 

Finally,  it  Is  recommended  that,  If  and 
when,  the  U.3.P.H.S.,  replaces  or  modern- 
ises the  Pawnee  Indian  Hospital,  consiOera- 
tion  be  given  toward  construction  of  a  foint 
facility  with  the  local  community,  as  pro- 
vided through  the  provisions  of  Public  %aw 
aS-151  Contracts  for  service  and  patient  tare 
could  then  be  negotiated  between  the  City 
of  Pawnee  and  the  Iridian  Health  Service 
and  we  could  truly  have  a  "Partnershif^  for 
Health".  I 

Indian  Health  Sdivice.     , 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  August  7. 1999. 
Howard  H.  Vincknt,  I 

Director  of  Health  Planning.  Central  Okla- 
homa Economic   Development   Disyict. 
Shatcnee.  Okla. 
Dear    Mb.    Vincent:    Dr.    Robertson  I  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  recent  letter 
and  to  serve  as  his  staff  representatl^  In 
coordinating  our  program  with  your  activ- 
ities. \     , 

Taking  the  questions  in  the  same  order  m 
which  they  appeared  in  your  letter,  we  hope 
that  the  following  information  is  useful| 

1.  Status  of  proposed  new  Indian  Ho^ltal 
for  the  Cenual  Oklahoma  Area:  Reluctakitly. 
we  must  say  that  construction  of  such  a 
ho^ital  appears  likely  only  In  the  very^  dis- 
tant future.  I.e..  five  to  ten  years  fromj  now 
or  thereafter.  Seven  of  the  eight  existing  hos- 
pitals In  this  area  are  in  critical  need  qf  re- 
placement or  major  remodeling.  Optlii|il8tl- 
cally,  we  would  hope  to  achieve  upgradi»Jg  of 
only  one-half  of  these  faculties  in  the  com- 
ing five  years.  There  are  sound  Justlficaftions 
lor  construction  and  operation  of  a  Cantral 
Oklahoma  Indian  Hospital,  but  for  tl^ls  to 
become  a  reality  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
major  changes  in  present  policy  and  alloca- 
tion of  resources  at  the  national  lev^  are 
prerequisite.  : 

2.  Status  of  replacement  faculty  for  (Paw- 
nee Area:  The  present  Pawnee  Indian  Hospi- 
tal Is  one  of  the  seven  scheduled  for  replace- 
ment, as  mentioned  above,  but  Pawnee  )s  not 
included  in  the  Indian  Health  Service  5- 
Year  Construction  Plan  for  Hospitals,  piscal 
Years  1971-75.  Thus,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  construction  of  a  new  Pawnee  Indian 
Hospital  covUd  begin  woiUd  be  the  latter  part 
of  CY  1975,  or  early  1976.  This  estlmfite  Is 
based,  of  course,  on  current  staffing  anfl  lev- 
els of  appropriation.  Should  major  changes 
in  fiscal  or  program  policy  occur  at  tqe  na- 
tional level  our  construction  plans  wot^ld  be 
expedited  or  delayed  accordingly.  We  ^  no 
cause  for  optimism  that  our  constri>ctlon 
plan  will  be  accelerated.  Therefore.  we(  must 
respond  to  your  question  to  the  effec^  that 
replacement  of  the  Pawnee  Indian  HtjsplUl 
Is  at  least  five  years  away.  i 

3.  Applicability  and  possible  utiUkatlon 
of  PubUc  Law  8&-151  In  the  COEDDlArea: 
The  broad  provisions  of  this  pubUc  Hiw  do 
apply  to  the  COEDD  Area.  Spedflc  applic- 
ability depends  upon  presence  of  conditions 
which  warrant  utilization  of  PubUc  L*w  81 


adequacy  of  community  health  faculties; 
and  consistency  of  any  proposal  with  the 
"State  Plan  for  construction  of  Hospitals 
and  Medical  PaclUUes  for  Oklahoma",  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department 
of  Health.  We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss 
with  you  any  specific  "ISl"  proposal  which 
you  may  have  in  mind,  or  to  discuss  the  law 
in  general.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  your 
questions,  Mr.  Vincent. 

4.  Improved  coordination  between  CX)KDD 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service:  As  an  indi- 
cation of  his  interest  in  bringing  about  close 
coordination.  Dr.  Robertson  has  appointed 
me  as  his  direct  representative  with  COEDD. 
May  I  suggest  that  we  meet  Initially  at  your 
convenience  to  discuss  the  extent,  scope,  and 
methods  of  coordination.  I  shall  await  your 
pleasure  on  this  score. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  Mr.  Vincent. 
We  appreciate  your  interest  In  Indian  health 
and  shaU  endeavor  to  be  of  service  In  any 
way  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jeptha  W.  Dai^ston, 
Chief,  Office  of  Program  Planning  and 

Evaluation. 


SUPPORT  OP  INCREASED  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  OP  PROGRAMS  FOR 
COMMUNITY   COLLEGES 


151,   e.g.,   presence    of   a   significant 
health   service   population;    absence 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  the  community  col- 
leges throughout  the  Nation  be  provided 
increased  Federal  support.  Passage  of 
legislation  such  as  the  Comprehensive 
Community  College  Act  of  1971,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  which  I  have  cosponsored,  is 
imperative. 

On  April  8,  1971,  I  held  a  public  hear- 
ing in  Tulsa  on  the  Comprehensive  Com- 
munity College  Act  of  1971.  Virtually 
all  of  the  2-year  colleges  in  Oklahoma 
were  represented  and  numerous  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  act  could  be  improved 
were  set  forth. 

The  need  for  community  colleges  has 
been  growing  at  a  rapid  pace.  Student 
enrollment  in  the  public  sector  of  Okla- 
homa higher  education  increased  by 
about  106  percent  during  the  1960's,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  population  of  the 
State  increased  by  only  10  percent,  pub- 
lic school  enrollments  by  only  20  per- 
cent, and  high  school  graduates  by  50 
percent.  Other  States  have  had  a  similar 
experience. 

Fortunately,  Oklahoma  has  developed 
an  outstanding  community  college  pro- 
gram and  is  a  leading  State  in  this  field. 
The  program  has  been  actively  supported 
by  the  educators  of  the  State  and  has  re- 
ceived the  full  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  each  of  the  communities  involved. 
Notwithstanding  the  fine  effort  that  has 
been  made  a  shortage  of  facilities  con- 
tinues to  exi:.t.  Dr.  Al  Phillips,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tulsa  Junior  College,  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  approximately  "1,500 
students  could  not  find  programs  this  se- 
mester, and  we  turned  away  and  denied 
higher  education  to  them." 

Funds  are  needed  by  our  community 
colleges  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing classrooms,  but  also  for  sup- 
port of  the  various  educational  programs 
imdertaken  by  community  colleges  and 
for  such  services  as  counseling. 
I  believe  that  Senators  will  find  the 


testimony  in  the  Tulsa  hearing  most  in- 
teresting, and  I  intend,  in  addition  to 
having  it  printed  in  the  Record,  to  have 
it  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
The  testimony  clearly  establishes  the 
need  to  enact  the  Comprehensive  Com- 
mimlty  College  Act  of  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Fred  R.  Hahris 
I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Junior  and  Com- 
munity Colleges  of  Oklahoma  so  well  rep- 
resented here  this  morning.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Administrators  of  our  two-year  col- 
leges, coupled  with  the  great  support  from 
the  local  oommunltiea,  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  me  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues m  the  Senate  who  are  co-sponsoring 
the  Comprehensive  Community  College  Act 
of  1971. 

The  Importance  and  necessity  of  oui  two- 
year  colleges  can  not  be  doubted  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country's  educational  system. 
We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  decade  a  growth 
In  the  number  of  two-year  colleges  from  678 
in  1960  to  1.091  In  1970.  and  an  Increase  in 
the  enrollment  from  660,216  to  2,499337  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time.  The  Increase 
has  been  so  dramatic  that  freshman  students 
at  two-year  colleges  comprise  nearly  50% 
of  all  first- year  students  enrolled  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Most  of  this  growth  has  taken  place  with- 
out adequate  assistance  from  the  federal 
government.  Notwithstanding  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  our  two-year  colleges  during 
the  past  decade,  less  than  6%  of  $4.4  bUUon 
budget  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  at 
Education  goes  to  assist  two-year  colleges. 
As  a  result,  the  construction  programs  of 
these  colleges  have  been  for  many  communi- 
ties a  real  nightmare.  Temporary  quarters  in 
churches  and  office  buildings  are  altogether 
common  place.  Not  that  anything  Is  wrong 
with  this  on  a  short-term  basis,  but.  because 
of  the  many  government  agencies  that  arc 
Involved  In  long  delays  and  needless  dupli- 
cation of  paper  work  often  occur. 

I  beUeve  the  federal  government  must  do 
more  to  support  these  two-year  colleges. 
Passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Community 
College  Act  Is  one  way  that  more  systems 
could  be  provided.  This  bUl  Is  designed  to 
provide  better  coordination  of  the  federal 
programs  and  would  authorize  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  states  for  the  development  of 
our  two-year  colleges. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  bUl,  a  state 
woiUd  be  given  one  year  In  which  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  state.  Federal 
grants  would  then  be  available  to  the  state 
to  enable  the  states  to  carry  out  the  plan 
they  have  developed.  Supporters  of  this  blU 
hope  that  at  least  $6  bUUon  wUl  be  author- 
ized over  the  next  3  or  4  years  to  develop 
the    colleges. 

I  recognize  that  this  bUl  U  not  perfect. 
Some  of  you  made  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  bill  when  you  were  In  Wash- 
ington several  weeks  ago  attending  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges.  I  thought  It  would 
be  helpful  to  me  and  to  the  Senate  U  your 
views  on  this  bUl  and  your  views  on  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  In  support- 
ing our  two-year  colleges  could  be  set  fortt 
here  today.  This  hearing  Is  being  transcribed 
and  I  win  make  It  available  to  the  entire 

I  personally  intend  to  support  our  two- 
year  colleges  In  every  way  possible.  The 
broad  flexlbUlty  of  these  schools,  offering  the 
first  two  years  of  traditional  higher  educa- 
tion;    offering     vocational      and    technical 
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aalnlng-  offering  adults  and  continuing  ed- 
t^tlon;  and  other  such  programs  as  reme- 
hS  education,  wUl  be.  In  my  opinion,  an 
^rtant  factor  In  the  ability  of  Oklahoma 
^d  this  nation  In  meeting  the  challenges 
^  face  in  the  last  thU-d  of  the  twentieth 
century. 


»AT«MENT  BY  E.   T.   DtJNLAP,   CHANCELLOR  OF 

Higher       Education,      Oklahoma      CrrT, 
Spxakino    roa    Dr.    Dun  lap    Is    Dr.    Dan 

BOBBS 

nr  Dunlap  Is  sorry  that  he  could  not 
be  here  He  meets  with  the  legislature  to- 
day but  will  be  here  this  afternoon  If  the 
bearings  are  stUl  going  on.  I  wUl  read  Dr. 
Dunlap'8    statement. 

On  behalf  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents 
for  Higher  Education  and  the  public  two- 
year  colleges  of  Oklahoma,  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  speak  In  support  of  the  "Comprehensive 
Community  College  Act  of  1971,"  authored 
by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
and  co-authored  by  a  distinguished  list  of 
progressive  colleagues.  Including  the  Honor- 
able Fred  R.  Harris  of  Oklahoma.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  cur- 
rently hearing  testimony  and  gathering  In- 
formation with  regard  to  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive Junior  coUege  education  In  the 
nation,  and  we  are  doubly  pleased  that 
Senator  Harris  has  come  back  to  Oklahoma 
to  provide  us  the  opportunity  to  speak  con- 
cerning the  need  for  enactment  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  student 
enroUment  in  the  public  sector  of  Oklahoma 
higher  education  increased  by  about  106 
per  cent,  going  up  from  about  45,000  In  the 
fall  of  1960  to  approximately  92,000  In  the 
fall  of  1970.  State  System  Institutions  thus 
added  as  many  students  in  ten  years  as  had 
been  added  during  the  previous  seventy 
years  combined.  By  contrast,  during  the  same 
decade  the  Oklahoma  population  Increased 
by  only  10  per  cent,  public  school  enroll- 
ments by  only  20  per  cent,  and  high  school 
graduates  by  60  per  cent.  Thus  higher  edu- 
cation enrollments  increased  at  a  rate  ten 
times  that  of  the  population,  five  times  that 
of  public  school  enrollments,  and  two  times 
that  of  high  school  graduates.  Growth  In 
the  public  sector  of  higher  education  was 
approximately  twice  that  of  the  rate  in  the 
private    sector. 

Perhaps  the  most   Important   point  that 
could  be  made  In  connection  with  the  past 
decade  is  that  higher  education  moved  from 
a  minority  to  a  majority  enterprise.  In  1960, 
only  30  per  cent  of  Oklahoma's  nineteen- 
year-old  population  was  starting  to  coUege. 
By  1970,  some  57  per  cent  of  the  same  age 
group  was  starting  to  college.  By  1980  It  Is 
projected  that  76  per  cent  of  the  young  peo- 
ple  of    eligible    college    age    wlU    enroll    as 
freshmen  In  a  post-high  school  program  In 
Oklahoma.  At  the  beginning  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, the   average   Oklahoma  community   of 
10,000  people  sent  244  students  off  to  college. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade,  that  same  com- 
munity had  430  students  In  college.  In  1960. 
one  Oklahoman  In  forty-one  was  In  college. 
In  1970,  the  figure  was  one  In  twenty-three. 
Heretofore  In  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  student  body  has  comprised  an 
educational  and  socio-economic  elite,  being 
somewhat  homogeneous  in  Its  makeup.  By 
W80,  when  universal  higher  education  will 
become  a  reality  Instead  of  a  goal,  the  stu- 
dent body  In  colleges  and  universities  win  be 
•8  heterogeneous   as   the  population    Itself, 
Containing  both  the  academically  talented 
and  the  less  talented,  the  economlcaUy  af- 
fluent and  the  deprived,  minority  as  well  as 
majority  groups,  and  women  In  numbers  ap- 
proaching those  of  men.  The  extent  to  which 
those  In  positions  of  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic policy  planning  In  higher  education  reo- 


ognlze  and  respond  to  these  basic  changes 
win  determine  the  relative  success  or  failure 
of  the  higher  education  enterprise. 

The  challenges  confronting  higher  educa- 
tion brought  on  by  increased  numbers  of 
students  would  be  difficult  If  the  changes 
were  merely  changes  In  degree;  Instead,  they 
constitute  a  change  In  magnitude  or  order, 
necessitating  a  change  In  the  nature  of 
higher  education  Itself.  For  example,  the 
kind  of  higher  education  that  was  appropri- 
ate for  a  student  body  taken  from  the  up- 
per third  of  the  population  group  In  abil- 
ity and  social  status  Is  not  the  same  kind  of 
education  required  when  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  population  group  Is  en- 
rolled. Just  as  the  high  schools  were  com- 
peUed  to  change  theU:  basic  approach  to 
education  when  they  stopped  educating  a 
college-preparatory  elite  and  begin  educat- 
ing everybody's  children,  so  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  finding  It  necessary  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  adjustments  in  dealing 
with  a  student  body  whose  broadened  ap- 
titudes and  interests  are  rapidly  approaching 
those  of  the  general  populatloiL 

A  decade  ago,  when  30  per  cent  of  the  col- 
lege-age group  was  starting  to  coUege  In 
Oklahoma,  a  baccalaureate  or  professional 
degree  was  appropriate  for  almost  every  stu- 
dent enrolled  at  that  time.  Appropriately 
enough,  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  stu- 
dents attending  colleges  and  universities  was 
then  enrolled  In  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Since  the  aptitude  level  of  most 
students  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
complete  a  rigorous  baccalaureate  program, 
and  since  their  interest  levels  were  geared 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  professional  or 
graduate  degree,  the  match  between  stu- 
dents and  institutions  at  that  time  was  ex- 
cellent. 

Today,  when  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion In  the  coUege-age  group  is  enroUlng  as 
coUege  freshmen,  more  and  more  students 
are  conUng  from  the  bottom  half  of  the  dis- 
tribution In  every  category  of  human  en- 
deavor— reading  and  writing  abUlty,  aca- 
demic achievement,  social  static,  parental 
Income,  and  all  other  areas  of  activity  or  en- 
deavor. The  kinds  of  Institutions  and  edu- 
cational programs  appropriate  for  students 
only  a  few  years  ago  are  no  longer  appropri- 
ate for  today's  clientele,  since  the  aptitudes 
and  Interests  of  those  currently  enroUed  are 
so  much  broader  than  formerly. 

Recently  a  national  consensus  has  begtm 
to  enoerge  concerning  the  kind  of  higher  edu- 
cation structure  appropriate  for  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  The  President's  Task  Force  on 
Higher  Education  recommended  in  Augiist  of 
1970  that  ".  .  .  the  expansion  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  should  take  place  largely 
in  two-year  coUegee  and  equivalent  programs 
that  combine  a  variety  of  educational  and 
occupational  options."  •  In  June  of  1970,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  reconunended  the  de- 
velopment of  two-year  comprehensive  col- 
leges within  commuting  distance  of  every 
potential  student  In  the  United  States  by 
1980,  except  In  those  areas  where  residential 
two-year  colleges  could  furnish  the  same  pro- 
gram." Both  the  President's  Task  Force  and 
the  Carnegie  Commission  questioned  wheth- 
er the  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  Is  any 
longer  the  appropriate  norm  or  model  to  be 
sought  after  or  pursued  by  the  majority  of 
the  population.  It  Is  Increaalngly  clear  that 
the  comprehensive  two-year  coUege  has  oome 
of  age,  and  wUl  be  the  Institution  relied  upon 
In  the  future  to  take  care  of  the  bulk  of  ad- 
ditional lower-dlvlslon  students  expected  to 
be  enrolled  In  American  higher  education  be- 
tween now  and  1980. 


OKLAHOICA   COLLBGKS   AND   tTNlVERSlllMl 

OklaJtkoma  currently  has  within  Its  borders 
a  total  of  forty  colleges  and  unlv^sltlee,  of 
which  twenty  are  state-supported  and  oper- 
ated, sU  are  state-aided  and  locaUy  operated, 
and  fourteen  are  church-related  or  privately 
maintained.  By  type  of  Institution,  Okla- 
homa mfl1"«^^'"«  three  vuxlverslUes,  nineteen 
senior  coUegee,  and  eighteen  Junior  coUeges. 
Of  the  eighteen  Junior  colleges,  fourteen  are 
public  with  eight  being  fuUy  state-supported 
and  operated,  and  the  remaining  six  state- 
aided  but  locaUy  controUed.  Also,  there  are 
two  lower-dlvlslon  branches  operated  by  one 
of  the  state  universities.  In  the  fall  semostw 
of  1970,  aU  Junior  ooUegee  combined  enroUed 
a  total  of  17,956  students,  with  approximately 
88  per  cent  of  these  eiu'oUlng  In  the  public 
sector. 


1  The  Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Higher  Education:  Priorities  in  Higher 
tducation.  August,  1970,  p.  9. 

•  The  Open-Door  CoUeges:  Policies  for  Com- 
munity Colleges,  p.  39. 


NZXOS    AND    ITUORTTIES    FOB    THB     1»70'8 

The  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher 
Education  are  ctirrently  In  process  of  de- 
veloping a  state  plan  to  guide  Oklahoma 
higher  education  throtigh  the  decade  of 
the  1970'8.  In  that  plan,  the  sUte  and  com- 
munity two-year  coUeges  are  being  counted 
on  to  assume  a  major  role  In  the  famUy  of 
institutions.  Already  the  two-year  coll«;g«8 
are  taking  on  Increased  loads,  having  upped 
their  enroUments  by  170  per  cent  during  the 
decade  of  the  19e0's,  as  compared  wlt^  in- 
creases on  the  part  of  four-year  coUege  $  and 
universities  of  140  per  cent  and  70  per  cent 
respectively  during  that  period.  Between  1B70 
and  1980,  the  public  two-year  coUeges  are 
expected  to  continue  at  an  accelerated 
growth  rate  In  comparison  with  the  other 
institutional  types  becaiise  of  the  new  insti- 
tutions in  process  of  development  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Oklahoma  City  and 

Tulsa. 

Prior  to  1968,  Oklahoma,  had  not  esUb- 
lished  a  new  state  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  50  years.  The  number  of  puhUc  Insti- 
tutions acttially  declined  significantly  during 
the  decades  foUowlng  World  War  n,  as  smaU 
local  Junior  colleges  feU  prey  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  population  from  the  small  towns 
to  cities.  As  the  population  began  to  con- 
centrate In  the  urban  areas  of  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa,  the  needs  of  these  two  metro- 
politan centers  for  public  higher  education 
became  acute.  In  1967,  the  Oklahoma  Legls- 
Uture  passed  enabling  legislation  which  sub- 
sequently produced  the  planning  of  two  new 
Institutions  for  the  Oklahoma  City  area.  In 
1968  legislation  was  passed  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Junior  coUege  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Tulsa  County  and  sur- 
rounding area. 

Also  In  1968,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  ap- 
proved a  state  bond  Issue  providing  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000  for  Junior  college  facUltlee 
for  the  urban  areas  to  match  federal  funds 
anticipated  to  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Higher  Education  PaclUtles  Act  of  1963  as 
amended.  Federal  matching  funds  have  been 
provided  thus  far  to  match  less  than  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  $6,000,000  In  state  funds  for  buUd- 
Ing  urban  Junior  college  faculties.  Tulsa  Jun- 
ior College  alone  has  $4,000,000  In  state 
funds  currently  awaiting  federal  matching 
funds.  The  newly  authorized  South  Okla- 
homa City  Junior  CoUege  Is  yet  to  be  funded 
with  state  dollars,  but  that  Institution  also  Is 
In  need  of  federal  matching  monies. 

In  the  event  that  federal  funds  authorized 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  as  amended  or  funds  from  the  Com- 
prehensive Community  CoUege  Act  of  1971 
are  not  made  available,  the  needs  of  the  ur- 
ban areas  for  construction  of  faclUties  will 
most  certainly  not  be  met  under  the  time- 
table originally  established. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  funds  to  stretch 
scarce  dollars  for  faculties  In  the  two  urban 
areas,  there  Is  also  a  continuing  demand  for 
upgrading  and  expansion  of  faclUtles  at 
eleven  other  state  and  community  Junior  col- 
leges located  throughout  Oklahoma.  In  the 
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fall  of   1970,  these  eleven  two-year 
enrolled  approximately  10,000  lower- 
students  among  them. 

Historically,  two-year  colleges  In  Ok^ 
have  been  principally  "Junior"  college 
Is,  they  have  offered  the  same  lower-d 
work  provided  by  four-year  colleges  an 
versltles,  designed  to  be  transferred  a>id  ap- 
plied toward  a  bachelor's  or  profetslonal 
degree.  It  has  only  been  In  recent  years  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  mak«  these 
colleges  truly  comprehensive,  providing  not 
only  transfer  work,  but  occupational  pro- 
grams, guidance  and  counseling  programs, 
compensatory  programs  and  services  ideally 
contained  In  a  comprehensive  community 
college. 

Oklahoma's  public  higher  education  sys- 
tem has  Just  gone  through  a  decade  of  growth 
and  expansion  in  an  effort  to  educate  twice 
the  number  previously  enrolled.  Projections 
for  1980  Indicate  that  enrollments  J  In  all 
higher  education  should  move  up  fro^  110,- 
000  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  Ip  160.- 
000  or  more,  with  the  overwhelming  knajor- 
ity  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  public  col- 
leges. Although  the  percentage  of  grcjixrth  In 
the  1970'b  Is  not  envisioned  to  be  as  gXeat  as 
In  the  igeo's,  the  absolute  Increase  |s  pro- 
jected to  be  as  great  or  greater.  The  clemand 
for  scarce  state  resources  has  already  greatly 
exceeded  the  needs  for  operating  programs 
of  excellence  In  the  public  sector  of  higher 
education,  and  competition  Is  keen  for  the 
new  state  revenues  In  sight.  In  such  f,  com- 
petition, those  Institutions  and  programs  al- 
ready established  and  operating  h^ve  an 
advantage  over  newly  emerging  institutions 
and  programs  in  the  Junior  college  sector. 
Thus  It  Is  Imperative  that  Federal  legislation 
contained  In  the  "Comprehensive  Commu- 
nity College  Act  of  1971"  be  enacted,' In  or- 
der to  provide  opportunity  for  those' whose 
opportunities  would  otherwise  not  be i  forth- 
coming, or  whose  opportunities  have  already 
been  long  denied.  | 

I  sun  firmly  convinced  that  the  compre- 
hensive community  college  will  be  the}  single 
most  Important  educational  Influence  In  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  Century,  Just  ps  the 
land-grant  college  was  the  most  Important 
Institution  of  the  previous  half  centuiy.  The 
comprehensive  community  college  Is  |in  In- 
stitution whose  time  has  come. 

Like  the  land-grant  college,  the  ca 
henslve  community  college  Is  an  inst^ 
close  to  the  people,  designed  to  me 
needs  of  those  whose  needs  are  mo^t  ne- 
glected and  greatest.  If  the  compreqenslve 
community  college  is  aided  and  abet^ted  in 
Its  development  and  operation,  thcfee  re- 
sponsible for  its  success  will  have  eai^ed  a 
rich  reward.  If  the  institution  is  neilected 
and  allowed  to  wither  away,  society  will  be 
forced  to  create  new  institutions  in  its  image 
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to  carry  out  its  assigned  role  In  the 
education  structure. 


Iilgher 


HzARiNC  CoNTtrrcrED 


Senator  Harris.  Dr.  Hobbs  has  set 
really  excellent  foundation  for  these 
today,  and  I  think  everybody  will 
pressed  by  the  statistics  that  you  have 
us  about  what  is  happening  as  far  as 
bers  are  concerned   in  higher  education 
Oklahoma.  I  knew  that  things  were 
atlng  in  this  direction,  but  I  did  not  knbw 
actual  flgiires  and  percentages  which  I 
are  impressive.  I  second  what  you  say 
the  necessity  of  turning  loose  those 
matching  funds  so  that  Oklahoma 
and  students  can  get  the  advantage 
bond    Issue    we   fought   for.    I   have 
times  spoken  to  withdraw  the  freezes 
on  higher  education  and  construction 
wtilch  I  think  are  very  unfortunate 
funds   are   desperately  needed.  This 
only  a  good  Ume  to  turn  them  loose 
we  need  to  spur  the  economy,  and 
more  employment,  but  also,  prlmar: 
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cause we  desperately  need  the  construction. 

Now  I  want  to  call  on  our  host  for  the  day. 
Dr.  Al  Phillips,  President  of  the  Tulsa  Junior 
College,  and  I  might  say  that  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  associates  with  you  and 
community  people  with  you  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  and  recognize  them  because  I  think 
that  It  is  particularly  Impressive  that  they 
have  come  and  are  this  interested.  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, perhaps  some  of  your  afisoclates  are  here, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  introduce 
them. 

Dr.  Phhxips.  Thank  you.  Senator  Harris. 
I  would  like  to  echo  the  words  of  Dr.  Hobbs. 
We  here  at  Tulsa  Junior  College  certainly 
support  the  philoscqjhy  that  was  expressed 
and  second  each  of  those  comments. 

I  think  very  definitely  that  the  two  year 
Junior  community  college  Is  going  to  serve 
a  remarkable  part  In  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  Century  and  truly  serve  the  educational 
needs  in  the  United  States.  Trustees  wUl 
drop  in  during  the  session  and  a  number  of 
our  staff  and  faculty  are  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  If  you  would  please  wave  your  hands 
and  stand  up  collectively.  We  also  have  some 
students  here. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  comments  very 
specifically  to  S.  545.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  strength  of  the  bill.  No 
college  is  more  Interested  In  Federal  match- 
ing funds  than  Tulsa  Junior  College.  We 
need  It  tremendously.  We  currently  enroll 
3,000  students  on  a  14-hour  per  day  t>asis. 
Approximately  1,500  students  could  not  find 
programs  this  semester,  and  we  turned  away 
and  denied  higher  education  to  them.  Three- 
thousand  are  presently  enrolled  and  we  en- 
vision our  needs  becoming  much  more  criti- 
cal as  each  semester  rolls  on. 

In  terms  of  S.  545.  as  I  read  it,  it  represents 
a  positive  move  toward  a  general  consolida- 
tion of  Federal  support  of  two-year  colleges. 
It  represents  consolidation  more  than  many 
pieces  of  legislation.  Those  of  us  in  higher 
education  appreciate  any  move  to  consoli- 
date the  myriad  of  types  of  legislation  that 
affect  two-year  colleges. 

I  was  pleased  that  this  legislation  provides 
the  extension  of  educational  services  to  two- 
year  colleges  as  the  States  provided,  not  as 
a  substitute  or  to  supplant  efforts  of  the 
States.  I  think  that  this  is  awf\illy  Important 
because  our  needs  are  growing  and  the  abil- 
ities of  the  varloiw  states  to  provide  the 
funding  for  increased  services  Is  a  real 
strength.  Therefore,  Federal  support  to  aug- 
ment and  add  to  these  services  Is  awfully 
Important,  particularly  in  Section  206  where 
there  was  a  recognition  made  of  concern  and 
consideration  for  innovative  and  exemplary 
projects.  I  think  that  this  Is  very  lm.portant 
because  two-year  colleges  are  noted  for  many 
kinds  of  projects  of  a  little  unusuai  nature. 
We  roll  up  our  sleeves.  We  get  where  the 
action  Is  as  the  saying  goes  and  do  things 
on  unconventional  ways.  This  Is  an  awfully 
imptortant  recognition,  I  feel. 

I  would  like  to  reflect  certain  concerns  that 
I  feel,  and  I  think  in  talking  to  colleagues 
represent  their  feelings,  too.  I  know  that  in 
this  bill  speclflc  dollars  are  attached  to  the 
planning  process  for  the  development  of  the 
states  plans.  Recognizing  that  in  order  to  put 
gas  In  the  tank  and  make  legislation  like 
this  operate,  there  would  have  to  be  dol- 
lars for  other  kinds  of  things.  These  are 
not  spelled  out  sp>eclflcally,  perhaps  for  a 
very  good  reason.  But  again,  for  those  of 
us  on  the  flrlng  line,  it  would  be  very  heart- 
ening to  have  a  feel  and  understanding  for 
the  number  of  dollars  that  this  blU  would 
represent,  and  I  think  particularly  to  get  the 
support  and  the  feeling  that  the  dollars  that 
are  represented  by  It  would  at  least  rep- 
resent the  total  number  of  dollars  of  theblDs 
which  may  be  consolidated.  We  hope,  in  other 
words,  that  the  whole,  not  only  be  equal  to 
some  of  its  parts,  but  equal  to  more  than  Its 
parts. 


Section  302  deals  particularly  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missloners  office.  This  bill  places  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility  and  power  on  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  I  believe  specifically 
provides  for  a  Deputy  Commissioner  to  head 
a  Bureau  or  sub-organization  responsible  to 
the  Commissioner  for  operation  and  im- 
plementation of  the  bill. 

I  feel  personally  that  It  Is  very,  very  im- 
portant that  the  Commissioner  be  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  kinds  of  two- 
year-colleges  around  the  country,  and  I 
think  that  It  is  awfully  Important  that  the 
deputy  commissioner  be  a  person  who  liag 
had  very  definite  in  depth  exposure  to  the 
operation  and  development  of  two-year-col- 
leges. Hopefully,  a  person  who  Is  versed  as  a 
practitioner,  too. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  it  your  thought  that 
we  might  try  to  write  Into  this  bill  some 
quallflcatlon   for  the  p>ositlon  alone? 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  would  feel  more  secure  U 
there  was  a  greater  definition.  Senator.  We 
need  some  exact  guidelines  for  the  selection 
of  this  person. 

Senator  Harris.  Right. 

Dr.  Phiu-ips.  This  is  In  no  way  a  reflection 
on  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  but 
I  think  that  it  would  be  awfully  easy  for  a 
person  who  was  very  well  meaning  but  did 
not  have  the  particular  experience  to  have 
such  a  position.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
present  would  agree  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  experience.  I  think  this  is  awfully 
Important. 

In  Section  305  there  is  mention  made 
specifically  to  a  National  Advisory  Council 
to  advise,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner  him- 
self. I  think  it  Is  very  critical  again  that  these 
represent  persons  who  are  practitioners,  who 
understand,  again,  two-year-colleges,  and 
the  depth  and  variety,  and  nature  of  these 
schools — urban  and  non-urban.  I  think  that 
this  Is  tremendously  important,  and  If  I 
could  underline  my  words  three  times,  I 
would  when  I  say  that  they  need  to  rep- 
resent geographically  a  variety  of  regions  in 
this  country  so  that  this  Council  will  not  all 
come  from  any  one  spot  in  the  United  States. 
We  all  know  that  two-year-coUoges  take  on 
the  flavor,  the  purpose,  not  only  of  the  area 
In  which  they  are  located,  but  also,  the  region 
in  which  they  operate  and  are  funded.  They 
are  different  and  this  is  good.  People  who 
have  such  a  key  position  and  who  maJce  criti- 
cal determinations  need  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize and  have  experience  In  these  sorts  of 
things. 

I  appreciate  again.  Senator,  this  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privilege  of  hosting  these 
hearings.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  any 
way  we  csui. 

Senator  Harris.  Fine.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  appreciate  that  and  appreciate  these 
suggestions.  As  you  understand,  this  bill  Is 
the  work  of  several  of  us.  I  believe  that  the 
other  co-sponsors  will  be  equaily  delighted 
to  hear  your  suggestions  for  improvement  ol 
the  bill,  from  those,  as  you  have  said,  who  are 
right  on  the  flrlng  line.  I  would  now  like  to 
introduce  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Garold 
D.  Holstlne.  President  of  Bacone  College  in 
Muskogee. 

Dr.  Garold  D.  Holstute,  Baconi  College, 
MnSKOGEE,  Okla. 
Dr.  HoLSTiNE.  Senator  Harris,  my  fellow 
colleagues,  and  friends  of  the  Oklahoma 
Junior  Colleges,  public  and  private — I  want 
to  express  In  the  term  private  that  I  will  want 
to  stress  the  Importance  of  private  higher 
education  in  education  not  only  in  Okla- 
homa, but  throughout  the  United  St»t«8. 
and  I  will  urge  that  every  consideration  b« 
given  to  the  assistance  of  those  students  who 
would  like  the  freedom  of  choice  to  attend 
the  private  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
state  and  other  states,  as  you  e^ply  It  gen- 
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eraUy  across  the  nation.  My  remarks  are  go- 
ing to  be  very  brief. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  endorse  fully 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Dan  Hobbs  for  the 
Oklahoma  Board  of  Regents  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. It  was  an  excellent  statement,  and  I 
think  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  many  of 
these  notes  I  have  here  and  could  have  given. 
However,  I  may  add  two  or  three  other  points 
which  will  be  useful. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  to  stress  In  this 
nation  what  is  right  about  this  country.  One 
of  those  things  which  is  right  about  America 
Is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  greater  emergence 
of  the  acknowledgement  of  need  for  higher 
education  on  the  post-secondary  levels  as 
well  as  the  continuation  even  on  through  the 
graduate  schools  for  those  who  can  profit. 
As  we  evaluate  bills  like  S.  646  and  others, 
not  only  on  the  National  level,  but  also  In 
our  state  legislature  now  In  session,  we 
ought  to  give  every  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sible assistance  which  can  be  provided  to  the 
student  In  order  to  acknowledge  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  and  at  the 
same  time  helping  those  who  are  citizens  and 
have  the  right  to  that  assistance  and  the 
possibility  for  development  of  their  skills 
and  their  knowledge  and  their  effective  par- 
ticipation in  citizenship.  I  think  we  have,  as 
you  may  know,  a  bill  which  has  been  In- 
troduced and  has  been  given  a  new  class 
hearing  on  the  part  of  our  Senate  Committee 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa— a  bill  coming  first  out  of  the  Senate 
to  provide  basic  support  to  the  students  of 
Oklahoma  who  qualify  as  citizens  of  Okla- 
homa and  who  have  lived  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  twelve  months  or  more.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  good  sign.  In  fact,  I  believe  34 
states  have  already  passed  legislation  which 
would  help  the  student  to  acknowledge  this 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  in- 
stitution which  they  might  attend.  So  we  are 
grateful  for  the  comments  of  support  and  the 
attitude  In  this  State  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
knowledging of  the  need  that  we  have  for 
well-educated  people  coming  out  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  take  the  responsible  positions  in  a 
highly  technological  type  of  society — a  type 
of  society  that  must  deal  effectively  in  leader- 
ship on  the  highest  possible  levels  In  all  fields 
of  science,  arts,  and  hTimanitles. 

I  want  to  leave  with  you  In  this  Commit- 
tee some  material  dealing  with  our  College 
of  Bacone.  It  is  a  private  Junior  college, 
church-related,  although  it  has  a  board  of 
36  member,  16  of  whom  are  of  the  com- 
munity and  other  20  spread  throughout  the 
U.S.  We  are  serving  now  on  the  campus  539 
students,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  are 
American-Indian  students  from  more  than 
55  tribes.  32  different  states.  So  you 
can  see  we  carry  with  us  not  only  the 
responsibility  from  the  local  community  (by 
the  way,  about  one-half  of  our  students  are 
from  Eastern  Oklahoma)  in  many  ways,  we 
serve  the  same  functions  as  the  other  col- 
leges the  President  of  Tulsa  Junior  College 
spoke  of  a  minute  ago  In  our  services  to  the 
commnnlty  and  with  our  private  liberal  arts 
science  programs,  special  programs  in  nurs- 
ing, music,  art,  and  other  areas  that  help  our 
yoimg  people  get  prepared  to  go  to  our  In- 
stitutions and  graduate  programs  throughout 
our  state  and  other  states.  So  it  is  a  basic 
kind  of  education  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  will  continue  and  also  to  provide 
certain  kinds  of  terminal  courses. 

In  that  way,  then.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  we  are  a  Junior  college  with  comprehen- 
sive community  Interests  and  concern  and 
working  with  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
We  have  received  some  funding  from  Federal 
sources  In  special  projects  which  in  them- 
selves, I  think,  have  l>een  a  great  service,  not 
only  to  our  own  community,  but  again,  one 
of  them  especially,  throughout  the  entire 
nation.  It  has  to  do  with  bi-lingual  problem 
of  English  as  a  second  language,  of  the  Im- 
provement of  speech,  of  the  problem  that 


young  people  have  In  the  lower-Income  levels, 
of  the  kinds  of  students  who  attend  there 
who  need  encouragement  and  who  have  tre- 
mendous ability.  If  I  were  to  mention  the 
names  of  many  people  who  have  come  out 
of  institutions  like  ours,  you  would  know 
them  because  of  their  national  leadership 
and  their  state  and  local  leadership  and  their 
contributions  In  all  of  the  occupations,  voca- 
tions and  professions  of  this  country. 

Now,  to  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  here, 
I  would  hope  that  this  bill  and  I  do  not  have 
the  speclflc  details  here,  but  I  have  made 
some  notes — that  you  would  provide  in  this 
bill  some  way  by  which  the  student  who  at- 
tends a  private  college  or  university  may 
have  some  assistance  and  encouragement, 
perhaps  complementing  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  are  now  coming  out  of  our  state 
legislatures.  That  together,  we  make  a  total 
Impact  and  a  total  kind  of  Influence  and 
encouragement  for  these  young  people  and 
to  put  together  a  kind  of  package  that  will 
enable  them  to  get  the  kind  of  preparation 
they  need  so  that  they  can  be  effective  in 
their  leadership,  their  community  lives,  their 
personal  lives,  and  In  every  other  way  we 
want  and  need  In  this  country.  We  need  this 
to  be  able  to  take  the  leadership  world-wide 
as  well  as  to  emphasize  the  lmp>ortance  of 
national  contributions  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  this  good  country  not  only  good  but 
Improved  and  to  emphasize  continually  what 
is  right  with  our  country.  I  know  you  will 
find  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  done. 

I  want  to  say  that  since  I  have  worked  in 
both  state  institutions — tax  supported  in- 
stitutions and  private  colleges  of  various 
sizes,  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional family  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
The  biggest  concern  that  we  have  and  the 
only  really  Important  resource  from  all  of 
the  people  of  all  of  the  racial  backgrounds 
and  socio-economic  levels  of  our  country — 
that  most  Important  resource  to  develop  now 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  future  In  this  coimtry  hap- 
pens to  be  those  resources  that  are  possessed 
by  our  people  who  are  ready  for  us  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  our  Investment 
will  pay  off  in  a  greater  America  or  whether 
it  will  contribute  to  some  of  the  trends 
which  seem  to  be  evident  In  this  country 
where  the  radicals  have  seized  control  be- 
cause of  certain  kinds  of  dissatisfaction,  con- 
fusions, and  frustrations  that  we  read  about 
and  hear  about.  Let's  keep  America  on  the 
positive  and  constructive  side  through  the 
educational  programs  that  can  be  developed 
with  the  Interests  and  support  and  concerns 
from  the  National  legislature  which  you  rep- 
resent. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Harris,  for  this  priv- 
ilege. 

Senator  Harris.  A  record  of  these  hearings 
wotild  certainly  be  Incomplete  without  the 
clear  expression  of  the  view  of  private  Junior 
college  and  President  Holsteln,  you  certainly 
started  us  out  with  that. 

Dr.    Path.    Patjlkenbkrry,    Academic    Dean, 

Bartlesville  Wesley  an.  Speaking  for  Leo 

G.   Cox,  President 

Dr.  Paulkenberry.  Senator  Harris,  Presi- 
dent Cox  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  be  here. 

I  think  to  add  emphasis  to  what  Dr.  Hol- 
steln has  presented  to  us  we  would  have  con- 
cern in  relation  to  the  private  sector  not  only 
from  the  historical  standpoint  of  the  im- 
portance of  private  higher  education,  but 
also,  the  contribution  now  being  made  by 
private  Institutions.  I  think  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide for  this  as  I  read  It,  so  we  would  lend 
support  to  the  bill  with  the  concern  that  this 
area  be  taken  into  consideration  In  the  pres- 
entation and  develofMnent  of  S.  545.  I  think 
that  In  terms  of  all  of  the  Institutions  In 
Oklahoma  that  are  funded  each  of  them  are 
making  contributions  to  their  local  commu- 
nities as  well  as  to  the  total  of  our  constit- 
uency which  may  come  from  many  areas  of 
the  nation  which  we  will  flnd  in  Bartles- 


ville. About  one-half  of  our  students  come 
from  the  Washington  County-BartleevlUe 
area  and  we  do  have  about  10%  of  our  stu- 
dents from  Indian  heritage,  and  we  have 
about  7%  Negro  student  population.  So,  we 
are  serving  In  this  area  as  well.  I  would  lend 
support  to  this  bill  with  the  understanding 
that  the  private  sector  also  be  given  sc»ne 
consideration. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
are  grateful  you  are  here  and  appreciate 
your  statement. 

President      Edwin       Vineyard,      President 

Northern   Oklahoma  College  Tonkawa, 

Okla. 

Mr.  Vineyard.  I  appreciate  being  Invited 
to  come  and  say  something  regarding  Junior 
colleges  and  their  needs.  I  would  like  to  say 
something  I  think  Is  obvious  to  everyone  who 
works  In  public  Junior  colleges  In  Oklahoma 
and  that  Is  that  our  present  flnanclal  struc- 
tures are  totally  Inadequate,  either  for  sup- 
fwrtlve  programs  or  for  supportive  construc- 
tion. Because  of  the  Inadequate  flnanclal 
structure  under  which  we  operate,  we  are  for 
the  most  part  unable  to  fulflll  as  we  should 
the  comprehensive  role  of  the  Junior  college. 
Most  of  us  know  and  as  professionals,  realize, 
that  this  Is  a  very  Important  educational 
function.  We  can't  do  all  that  we  should  do. 
We  do  what  we  can  and  too  often,  we  do 
what  is  the  cheapest.  This  tends  to  be  the 
general  academic  education  program  with 
not  enough  attention  to  other  services  and 
many  types  of  programs  that  students  who 
are  ijart  of  our  clientele  have  a  great  need 
of  what  the  Junior  colleges  In  Oklahoma 
should  be  doing  and  what  we  csin  do  best.  We 
are  not  doing  It  to  the  extent  we  should. 
This  Is  In  serving  the  general  Junior  college 
population  which  does  Indeed  include  many 
people  in  the  disadvantaged  category  asso- 
ciated or  non-associated  with  an  ethnic  mi- 
nority group.  We  have  many  who  have  come 
to  us  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged. 
We  are  open-door  institutions.  We  have  stu- 
dents come  to  us  who  have  abilities  and  po- 
tential which  have  not  yet  been  developed. 
They  have  not  yet  developed  the  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  succeed  In  college  and 
because  the  programs  to  assist  them  with 
those  problems  they  have  as  individuals  are 
expensive  programs  to  operate,  too  often 
they  are  not  operated. 

Now  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we 
are  not  doing  to  the  extent  that  all  of  us 
feel  we  should  are  for  one  thing  counselling 
services.  Counselling  often  times  Involves 
small  group  contact.  It  Involves  one-to-one 
contact  between  the  counselor  and  the  indi- 
vidual assisting  him  In  finding  his  educa- 
tional objectives,  flndlng  his  vocational  ob- 
jective, overcoming  his  personal  difficulties, 
adjusting  to  the  academic  environment.  This 
one-to-one  relationship  or  smaill  group  rela- 
tionship is  a  highly  expensive  service,  but  Its 
very  Important  to  the  Junior  college  student 
because  here  we  have  a  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation. We  have  often  times  disadvantaged 
students  Involved  in  that  population.  A  sec- 
ond thing  that  we  are  not  doing  to  the  ex- 
tent we  should  Is  to  provide  developmental 
courses  for  develoiunent  of  the  basic  tool 
subjects  for  this  individual  so  that  he  can 
build  upon  these  and  other  areas  of  special- 
ization, and  provide  study  skills,  counselling 
or  study  skills,  clinical  services  for  this  type 
of  student.  We  are  neglecting  advilt  educa- 
tion to  a  high  degree.  We  are  not  providing 
In  most  places  basic  education  for  adult& 
where  they  are  not  receiving  from  some  other 
educational  institution.  We  are  not  fulfllllng 
our  continuing  educational  role  for  adults. 
We  are  not  fulfllllng  this  transitional  type 
of  education  as  people  in  one  Job  that  has  be- 
come antiquated  by  technological  advances 
and  have  to  move  to  another  Job.  We  have 
not  moved  into  this  sector. 

The  Junior  College  Program  dealing  as  It 
does  with  the  heterogeneous  population  and 
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having  the  special  problems  associated  ^ with 
instructlcMi  of  this  group  nee<la  a  much  lower 
student-IacuUy  ratio  and  Involves  a  greater 
expanse  and  greater  budgetary  lavestment. 
We  need  very  deeperately  to  expand  our 
career  oriented  and  vocational  programs  to 
extend  opportunities  there.  One  thlngi  that 
may  not  be  covered  in  this  bill,  and  a  lot 
of  these  other  things  are  and  I  apix^late 
this,  Is  that  too  often  we  fail  to  prtvlde 
the  cultural  opportunities — opportunltlta  for 
general  cultural  development  for  our  I  stu- 
dents because  of  their  finances  and  whit  we 
can  bring  to  them  on  the  campus  and  what 
we  can  do  to  develop  students  In  thlSj  par- 
tlcular  fashion. 

I  think  that  any  kind  of  Federal  legislation 
should  b&ve  certain  kinds  of  things  ^n  It. 
I  see  much  of  this  In  your  legislation,  ind  I 
am  very  pleased.  We  need  desperately  funds 
for  educational  programs  to  support  the  ibaslc 
work  ol  the  Institution,  and  that  Is  teaching 
and  Instruction  and  these  related  services. 
We  would  Uke  to  have  a  bill  that  1$  not 
pitched  at  categorical  aid.  We  would  like  to 
have  funding  that  Is  not  proposal-oritnted 
Involving  projects,  proposals  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  guy  who  writes  the  best  gets  it. 
We  do  very  well  at  our  Institution  Icj  this 
regard,  and  I  don't  feel  that  It  Is  tbe{  best 
way  to  go  about  ajsslstlng  higher  educational 
Institutions.  We  would  Uke  to  have  $  bill 
which  Is  not  pitched  at  the  disadvantaged 
only  because  he  feels  that  the  Junior  college 
population  Itself  automatically  Includes  this 
type  of  group  In  our  services.  In  providing 
for  our  clientele,  we  automatically  provide 
assistance  directly  to  this  type  of  popul4tlon. 
We  would  Uke  as  Dr.  PhllUps  Intlmat^  In 
terms  of  geographical  distribution,  tr>  be 
protected  In  this  regard.  As  a  rural  junior 
college,  I  would  Uke  to  see  some  leglsltttlon 
coming  out  of  Congress  related  to  education 
that  Is  not  urban-oriented.  We  would  like 
the  blU  If  It  is  possible  to  be  structur^  In 
such  a  way  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  by  Its  guidelines 
cannot  subvert  the  blU  to  any  of  these  kinds 
ol  pxirpoeee  that  I  have  just  mentioned  and 
that  the  State  plan  for  implementation  of 
the  bill  cannot  subvert  It  at  the  State  level. 

I  would  add  Just  one  or  two  more  com- 
ments before  I  close.  We  do  need  funcls  for 
coQstructlon.  After  visiting  Tulsa  J|inior 
College  today,  and  I  have  visited  Junlo^  col- 
leges outside  of  the  ordinary  state  systtsn  or 
at  least  the  older  colleges  in  the  state  syttem, 
and  without  exception,  we  have  found  these 
Institutions  to  be  hard-pressed  for  f6u;llltles. 
They  have  in  many  instances  seven  or  eight 
faculty  members  In  one  office,  or  the  faculty 
members  In  classes  where  they  teac4  are 
without  certain  types  of  student  seijvlces 
faculties  and  without  sufficient  meaiis  to 
provide  these  special  services  areas.  su«h  as 
reading  and  study  skUlE  and  specialized 
science  facilities  In  many  instances.  3^  the 
Oklahoma  Junior  colleges  are  In  desperate 
need  of  construction  funds.  I  generalljj  feel 
fortunate  that  at  home,  though  I  need  tome 
things.  I  see  conditions  under  which  ether 
people  operate.  | 

In  general,  I  am  very  much  In  favpr  of 
yo\ir  bill.  We  appreciate  your  Interest  in 
It  and  appreciate  the  energies  and  tb^  ag- 
gressive way  in  which  you  are  going  aboiit  it. 
I  do  have  the  feeUng  that  It  Involvet  too 
little  to  do  too  much,  and  I  hope  thbt  It 
can  be  expanded.  I  would  really  like  tp  see 
construction  programs  separated  into!  two 
different  bills  so  that  they  are  not  Inter- 
mingled. 1 

Senator  HAaais.  That  is  an  ezceUent  abate- 
ment,  President  Vineyard.  I  appreciate  It 
very  much,  and  you  have  made  som«  ex- 
tretnaly  constructive  suggestions. 

Senator  Hauus.  I  wovUd  now  Uke  to  caU 
upon  Dr.  liCelvln  SeU  who  represents  a  o(d- 
lege  which  Is  one  of  oxu  oldest  colleges. 


Da.  MzLVTN  Self,  PaxsmE^rr  or  Connors 
State   Colucox   of   AoRrccn.TtrRx   awd    Ap- 

nXED  SCIXNCX,  WAKmER,  Okla. 

Dr.  Self.  I  doubt  that  I  could  make  many 
contributions  than  have  not  already  been 
made.  I'd  be  happy  to  do  what  I  can.  I  am 
certainly  Interested  In  the  kinds  of  Innova- 
tive legislation  that  we  are  getting  here.  I 
think  that  this  represents  a  departure  from 
the  initial  type  of  legislation  which  we  have 
bad.  Senator,  and  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  your  foreslghtedness,  and  we  think  that 
this  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Cer- 
tainly, this  Is  not  a  cure  of  our  problems,  but 
it  is  a  step  toward  a  cure. 

I  would  like  to  further  emphasize  some- 
thing Dr.  Vineyard  started,  and  I  would  like 
to  do  It  in  this  particular  way.  Junior  col- 
lege Images  have  not  obtained  the  recogni- 
tion that  they  should  have.  Senator.  We 
have  all  too  often  been  cast  In  the  image  of 
the  status  conscious  university,  and  we  have 
ignored  the  junior  college  as  an  institution 
concerned  with  the  disadvantaged  student, 
the  socially-deprived  student,  and  the  po- 
tentially productive  student.  Many  of  the 
students  that  we  have  are  dlskmonds  In  the 
rough.  They  have  tremendous  potential. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  this 
potential  because  of  economic  reasons,  be- 
cause of  social  reasons,  because  of  educa- 
tional reasons.  I  think  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  clientele  that  is  unique  and  that  Is 
potentlaUy  great,  really. 

But  I  don't  beUeve  that  consideration  has 
been  given  in  the  past  to  the  innovative  pro- 
grams we  are  capable  of  developing  In  the 
junior  colleges,  and  I  think  that  we  have 
been  cast  In  the  role  of  "Junior  higher  edu- 
cation" and  have  not  been  given  the  recog- 
nition for  what  we  can  actually  do  In  this 
society  of  higher  education.  The  Junior  col- 
lege role,  as  I  have  entered  here,  would  refer 
to  what  most  people  consider  the  Junior 
college  as  a  cheap  role  or  an  ineffective  role 
or  an  inferior  role.  This  isn't  our  role  at  all. 
We  can  be  as  effective  as  the  most  status- 
conscious  university  in  existence.  We  can 
make  our  contributions  where  they're  felt  the 
most — with  the  people.  We  can  make  some 
tremendous  contributions  In  the  area  of  Im- 
proved education,  in  the  area  of  upgrading 
the  citizenship  of  our  country.  We  take  the 
student  with  open-door  policy.  We  have  Uttle 
or  no  restrictions  on  the  students  who  come 
to  our  Institution.  We  take  him  where  he  is 
and  do  the  best  we  can  for  him.  This  is  no 
easy  task.  It  recfulres  some  Innovation  on 
our  part.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  counsel- 
ing on  cur  part,  and  it  requires  some  special- 
ized technologiea  that  do  not  exist  In  the  aca- 
demic environment  and  these  are  quite  ex- 
pensive. The  truth  is  known,  and  really,  otir 
Junior  institutions  are  not  Inferior,  and  by 
all  meanf.  are  not  cheap  types  of  operations. 
I'm  afraid  that's  the  role  in  which  we  have 
been  cast  toe  often. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  I  could  make  many 
contributions  to  this  field  that  haven't  al- 
ready been  m*de.  I  dont  want  to  take  a  lot 
of  ycur  time,  but  I  do  want  to  encourage 
a  ccncerted  effort  toward  this  type  of  leg- 
islation and  the  safeguards  which  should  be 
Installed  here  to  see  that  these  kinds  of 
experiences  are  provided. 

Senator  Barkis.  You've  made  a  very  im- 
portant csntribution.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Al5o  from  one  of  the  Junior  colleges  that 
has  been  a  part  of  our  system  for  a  long 
time,  I  would  Uke  to  call  on  Robert  Keck  of 
Eastern  Oklahoma  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Applied  Science. 

Robert  Keck.  DiREcroa  of  Technological 
EntrcATioN.  Eastern  Oklahoma  State  Col- 
lege of  Aghiculture  and  Afpuzd  Soencx, 

WiLBXTRTON,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Keck.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
here  today. 


Over  the  past  four  years  we  have  had  a  71  % 
gain  In  students,  and  we  are  trying  to  be- 
come a  true  community  college  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  we  have  to  furnish  quality  edu- 
cation for  the  first  two  years  for  the  20%  (d 
our  total  population  that  need  to  have  a  four- 
year  degree  or  above.  We,  also,  have  to  have  a 
quality  educational  program  for  the  80%  of 
our  total  papulation  at  the  two-year  school. 
This  Is  what  Eastern  Is  trying  to  do.  In  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  we  have  put  in 
twenty-one  of  the  one  and  two  year-degree 
type  programs,  and  just  to  show  how  this  Is 
benefiting  the  80%  of  the  population,  wt 
have  a  twenty-one  p>ercent  Increase  In  these 
areas  from  last  year  to  this  year.  So  we  find 
it  very  difficult  to  finance  some  of  these  areas 
because  In  certain  health  occupations,  health 
programs  and  data  processing — these  type* 
of  programs  require  special  equipment,  and 
It  just  naturally  costs  more  than  It  does  for 
a  traditional  type  of  English  or  history  class. 
And  this  Is  what  we  are  finding  most  of  our 
difficulty  is — Is  trying  to  find  funds  to  ade- 
quately support  the  two-year  vocational- 
technical  type  programs.  I'm  very  impressed 
with  this  blU  that  you  have  and  very  Im- 
pressed with  the  interest  that  you  have  in 
helping  us  with  our  problem.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Oood  state- 
ment. Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  quality  of  this 
testimony  and  the  very  detailed  and  helpful 
suggestions  that  we're  getting  here.  I  think 
that  is  going  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  other 
fellows  who.  In  the  Senate,  are  the  co-spon- 
sors of  this  biU.  I've  already  gotten  several 
good  suggestions  for  changes  that  I  think 
can  be  made  to  Improve  It. 

El  Reno  Junior  College  is  one  of  our  com- 
munity coUeges  which  has  been  with  us  a 
long  time — not  one  of  the  newer  ones  that 
has  Just  been  developed,  and  they  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  there  and  we  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  Dr.  Harrison  at  this 
time. 


Dr.  a.  r.  Harrison,  Vice  President  of  El 

Reno  Junior  College,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Dr.  Harrison.  Thank  you,  Senator.  We  ap- 
preciated your  having  this  hearing,  Senator, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  financing  of 
the  community  Junior  colleges,  and  in  the 
area  not  only  of  construction  funds,  but  as 
we  understand  It,  In  this  reading,  of  operat- 
ing funds  as  well. 

Senator  Harris.  Absolutely.  I  do  know  that 
you  have  some  representatives  from  your 
community  here  today.  You  might  want  to 
Introduce  them,  and  the  same  Is  true,  let  me 
say,  of  any  others  who  are  here  to  testify.  If 
there  are  p)eople  from  your  community  or 
your  coUege  with  you,  we  would  hopte  that 
you  wUl  Introduce  them  to  us.  And  If  any 
of  them  have  anything  to  say  as  Individuals 
or  otherwise,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them. 

Dr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Bruce  Haynes  has  accom- 
panied me  here  today.  He  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  El  Reno.  In  fact,  I  think 
he  Is  the  most  outstanding  because  he  has 
given  me  the  most  support  at  the  Junior 
coUege,  Senator. 

Senator  Hareus.  I  agree. 

Dr.  Harrison.  I  can  simply  echo  the  things 
that  have  already  been  said  up  here.  I  think 
that  Dr.  Vineyard  brought  out  some  very 
pertinent  points,  and  I  think  that  Dr.  Phil- 
lips brought  out  scHne  additional  areas  ot 
thought.  Dr.  Self  and  Dr.  Connors  also 
brought  out  some  very  pertinent  points.  And 
Dr.  Holsteln,  in  support  of  the  privately 
owned  Institutions,  needs  to  be  considered  in 
the  testimony  that  he  gave  relative  to  the 
support  of  the  privately-owned  institution. 
They  are  a  very  vital  p€U"t  of  our  operation. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  con- 
cern me  as  I  look  at  the  bill.  One  Is  the  tim- 
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ua  of  this.  As  I  read  the  bUl,  the  timing  re- 
Sei  to  the  development  of  state  committees 
^r«)mmls8ions  to  develop  state  plans,  and 
i»t  the  timing  Is  as  of  July  1,  1972.  I  know 
ai  processes  of  Congrees  are  alow  in  some 
instances.  Senator,  but  we  are  in  Unme- 
mate  need  of  these  services.  My  own  particu- 
ijr  institution  received  last  year,  and  this 
vttr  and  are  In  the  process  of  constructing  a 
MW  building  with  a  complete  view  of  cam- 
ou»  planning.  We  reoalved  from  PWeral  t  nds 
iome  e406,000,  and  state  funds  of  only 
1100  000  Bonds  were  voted  In  the  amount  of 
1376  000  80  we  wUl  have  a  plant  of  ^proxl- 
^tely  $900,000  when  we  complete  It.  We  are 
tt  the  present  time  operating  it  in  Old  Post 
Ofice  BuUdlng  in  El  Reno.  We  have  5  Inada- 
Duste  teaching  spaces.  When  we  move  Into 
Oie  new  plant,  we  will  have  18  adequate 
ttuhing  spaces  and  a  forecast  on  our  enroU- 
nent  for  next  fall  will  fill  this.  So  the  tlJQ- 
ing  is  quite  Important  to  us  because  we  feel 
that  within  two  years  we  must  go  ahead 
md  complete  our  total  master  campus  proj- 
ect which  wUl  then  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 2,000  students.  We  anticipate  that  our 
enroUment  will  grow  that  rapidly. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  face  as  a 
municipal  junior  coUege  Is  that  (and  there 
an  4  other  institutions  In  the  Stote  facing 
the  same    thing — Poteau,    Bayer,    Seminole, 
and  Altus  are  no  longer  In  that  category  be- 
cause they  are  now  a  state-owned  InsUtu- 
tion  But  they  did  face  this  sar-e  prob'em) 
the  financing   of   these   institutions   comes 
from  the  independent  school  districts.  In  our 
case  the  El  Reno  Independent  School  District 
#84  u  the  one.  A  total  financing  of  the  In- 
stitution was  done  from  their  funds  or  from 
tuition  charged  the  student  until  the  Sen- 
ate BUI    #2    of   the    state    legislature    was 
passed  \n  1968,  I  beUeve  it  was.  We  are  now 
receiving   60%    as   much   funding   per   full 
time  equivalent  student  as  the  state-owned 
institution  receives.  So  these  are  the  sources 
of  our  Income.  However,  the  matching  funds 
did  not  come  from  the  district  which  we 
Mfve.  but  came  from  the  Independent  school 
district  #34  m  the  amount  of  •75,000.  We  are 
serving  19  different  communities  at  the  pres- 
ent time  who  are  not  contributing  anything 
to  the  operational  costs  or  the  construction 
oasts  of  our  new  operaUon.  Therefore.  U  weTe 
going  to  operate,  we're  going  to  have  to  have, 
at  least,  additional  state  funds,  and  certainly 
we  would  most  welcome  Federal  and  state 
funds.  Last  year,  our  EducaUonal  PacUIUes 
Act  of  1963  was  funded  in  the  amount  of  $40 
million  for  community  junior  coUeges.  In  the 
Bute  of  Oklahoma,  that  U  $663,000  and  out 
of  this,  two  of  the  municipal  junior  colleges 
have  been  able  to  develop  the  Initial  ground- 
work of  a  fiUl  campus  operation.  But  all  of 
the  rest  of  us  are  sUll  hurUng  from  this  point 
of  view. 
Senator  EUrris.  Now,  what  are  they?  Sayer 

and 

Dr,  Harrison.  No,  El  Reno  aiid  Seminole  re- 
ceived these  funds. 
Senator  Harris.  Right. 
Dr.  Harrison.  Poteau  had  received  a  Uttle 
Wt  of  funding  about  three  years  ago  under 
the  Higher  Education  PacUIUes  Act.  Sayer 
received  nothing.  They  have  a  fine  dormitory 
Itoey  built  out  there  on  self-Uquldatlng 
bonds. 

Senator  Harris.  I  was  involved  in  that,  you 
know.  The  Federal  people  took  the  view  that 
these  municipal  junior  colleges  were  not  eUgl- 
ble  for  the  program  on  dormitory  construc- 
tion. We  later  were  able  to  change  their 
Tle\»».  In  regard  to  the  Sayre  Junior  College, 
It  took  me  a  good  while  to  do  that.  Has  that 
particular  administrative  change  in  regard 
to  that  particular  community  Jimlor  college 
helped  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other  munic- 
ipal Junior  colleges,  do  you  know? 

Dr.  Harrison.  I  dont  know.  OrvlUe  (Or- 
vllle  Johnson,  President  of  Poteau  Junior 
College)  do  you  have  any  dormitories?  We 
do  not.  Sayre  Is  the  only  one,  I  believe,  that 


does  but  they're  In  need  of  them  out  there 
because  of  the  geographical  area.  We  are  not 
In  need  of  dormitories  because  we  are  serving 
a  geogrs^hlcal  area  within  commuting  dis- 
tance in  a  range  of  25  to  30  mUes. 
Senator  Harris.  Right. 
Dr.  Harrison.  These  pe<^le  drive  in  on  a 
commuting  basis.  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned with  construction  funds  to  provide 
adequate  teaching  spaces  for  these  people 
when  they  oome  in.  There  are  two  things  I 
am  partlciUarly  interested  in  in  this  blU,  and 
that  Is  the  fact  that  you  have  provided  here 
tor  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  designated  as 
a  governing  body  which  Includes  Individuals 
representing  the  community  which  they  serve 
and  we  think  that  thU  Is  essential— that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  the  local  Board  of 
Trustees  who  wUl  feed  back  to  us,  the  Ad- 
ministrative area,  the  feelings  and  needs  of 
the  people  of  our  community.  I  think  that 
this  Is  very  good.  ^.     ^  ^ 

There  U  another  Item  that  I  noticed  has 
been  changed  In  this  and  that  Is  In  relation- 
ship to  becoming  a  tultton-free  Institution 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  the  wording  in  there  for  loan 
tuition  or  tovirard  state— fuU  support  from 
the  State.  We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this, 
Senator  Harris,  and  If  we  can  be  any  help, 
please  call  us. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  and  I  appre- 
ciate also  what  you  said  in  regard  to  timing 
on  this.  As  I  say.  this  Is  a  Joint  effort  by 
several  of  us,  and  I  say  that  a  'ot  of  states 
are  not  as  far  along  in  junior  colleges  and 
community  programs  as  we  are.  I  agree  with 
you  that  It  wouldn't  take  us  until  1972  to 
get  our  stote  plans  In  operation  and  ap- 
proved, and  I  hope  we  can  step  up  that  time 
table,  and  111  use  these  hearings  to  try  to 

do  that.  ^     „»  i 

Dr.  Harrison.  I  think  that  In  the  Stote 
of  Oklahoma  we  already  have  a  stote  level 
and  commission  and  program  already  out- 
lined and  ready  to  move. 

Senator  Harris.  I  do,  too. 

Dr.  Harbison.  So  we  are  ready  as  far  as 
time  Is  concerned.  Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  an- 
other stote  which  has  made  the  progress  we 
have  In  developing  a  community  college  pro- 
gram New  York  and  California,  I  know,  have 
been  moving  in  this  dU-ectlon,  but  I  doubt 
that  any  state  is  as  far  along  as  we  are  In 
this. 

Dr.  Harrison.  We  have  the  potential. 

Senator  Harris.  Right. 

Dr.  Harrison.  We  have  the  basic  ground- 
work laid. 

Senator  Harris.  Good  point.  We'U  call  now 
on  the  Dean  of  Students  at  Murray  Stote 
College  at  Tishomingo,  Dean  Don  Martin. 


DON  Martin,  Dean  of  Stttdents,  Mitrrat 
State  College  of  AoRicuLTtmE  and  Applied 
Science,  Tishoicinoo,  Okla. 
Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Senator,  and  again 
we  appreciate  your  efforts  on  this  bUl  and  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  colleges  of  Oklahoma 
and  we  appreciate  your  coming  down  and 
taking  your  time  to  hear  the  problems  of  the 
colleges  of  Oklahoma.  I  think  In  speaking 
your  language  and  tolklng  about  services  to 
communities  and  knowing  about  politicians 
and  their  grass  root  campaigns  reaching  out 
Into  the  community  where  the  people  are, 
you  have  a  feeling  of  the  pulse  of  the  com- 
munity—what the  needs  are.  We.  too,  as 
community  and  junior  colleges  feel  that  we 
offer  the  same  type  of  service  In  reaching  out 
in  the  community  and  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple and  dealing  with  the  students  and  find- 
ing the  pulse  and  the  root  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  In  these  communities  through  the 
community  colleges  and  junior  coUeges  of 
Oklahoma.  We  appreciate  this  bill  very  much 
and  as  we  know  that  Oklahoma  is  not  high- 
ly industrialized  as  some  of  the  Bastom 
stotes,  we  also  find  that  a  number  of  areas 
of  Oklahoma  specifically  the  area  from  which 


I   come.   Southern   Oklahoma,   Tishomingo, 
that  we  are  not  as  industrialized  as  other  sec- 
tions of  Oklahoma,  that  part  of  our  students 
come  from  low-income  people,  and  I  think 
that  this  Is  perhaps  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  provide  services  and  covmsellng  and  other 
activities  for  famUles  and  students  of  this 
type  of  people.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
students  of  Murray  State  CoUege  come  from 
families  receiving  less  than  $3,000  in  Income. 
Last  year  a  large  percentage  of  students  came 
from  famUles  receiving  less  than  $5,000  an- 
nually. Now  this  is  where  our  student  income 
aid  programs  come  In  dealing  with  providing 
services  to  the  students  in  our  coUege  study 
programs,    educational    opportunity    grants. 
National   Defense    Student   Loan    Programs 
and  providing  services  Uke  this  to  students 
enabling  them  to  go  to  coUege.  This  blU,  as 
I  understand  It,  would  allow  \is  to  provide 
services  unavaUable  now  tor  these  students 
through  these  types  of  aids  to  the  coUeges. 
This  type  of  thing  Is  what  we  appreciate.  I, 
again  reiterate.  Dr.  Vineyard  brought  this 
out.  In  this  bill  we  certainly  want  to  see  ".hat 
this  Is  not  something  to  be  supplanted  by 
either  local  funds  or  stote  funds,  but  would 
be  supplemented  by  It  so  that  we  would  be 
able  to  do  a  better  service  to  our  constituents 
and  otir  people  who  we  serve  and  to  provide 
a  better  type  of  service  In  the  community 
coUeges  I  think  that  this  would  provide  this 
and  that  we  might  be  able  to  reach  out  Into 
the  community  and  do  a  better  job  In  adult 
education  and  community  service  and  pro- 
vide the  counseling  services  In  the  junior  col- 
leges which  we  do  not  have  the  financial  abU- 
Ity  to  do  now.  The  amount  of  money  set  aside 
in  this  bUl,  B.  645,  is  not  more  than  $300,000. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  wUl  really  provide 
the  type  of  services.  It  is  going  to  assist,  but 
I  hope  that  we  are  not  trying  to  do  too  much 
with  too  llttie. 

Senator  Harris.  I  agree.  The  spelling  out 
of  those  funds  has  to  do  with  the  planning 
part  of  It.  We,  the  co-sponsors  of  the  bUl,  en- 
vision, as  I  have  said,  something  Uke  $6  bil- 
lion over  a  3  to  4  year  period,  but  I  do  agree 
with  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  speU  that  out.  And 
we  are  tolklng  about  new  money,  not  exist- 
ing money.  This  is  generaUy  the  figure  we 
have  had  In  mind. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  vicinity  of  Murray  Stoto 
College — 8%  of  our  students  are  Negro,  BCc 
are  American  Indians  and  again  this  typifies 
the  type  of  people  that  we  serve  In  the  area 
from  which  we  come. 

'Again,  may  I  express  regret  that  Dr.  Kln- 
dell  couldn't  be  here.  This  Is  Afro-American 
Day  at  Murray  State  CoUege  and  he  Is  speak- 
ing there.  We  appreciate  your  efforts. 

Job  Leone,  Vice  President,  Oscas  Rose 
Coluoe,  Midwest  Cmr,  Okla. — ^Peesi- 
DKNT  Jacob  Johnson  Was  Unable  to 
Attend 

Mr.  Leone.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  a  few 
things  about  the  ooUege.  The  five-year  en- 
rollment projections  for  the  ooUege  have  been 
reached  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year. 
Two-thousand  indlvlduaU  are  on  the  cam- 
pus now,  whUe  the  feaslbUlty  study  indi- 
cated that  we  would  have  2,400  fuU  time 
equivalency  in  ten  years. 

I  would  Uke  to  teU  you  a  little  about  the 
composition  of  the  student  body  there  be- 
cause I  t>""fc  it  emphasizes  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said.  President  Vine- 
yard Indicated  the  need  for  continuing  adult 
education.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
average  age  of  our  students  at  the  college 
Is  25  plus.  The  median  age  which  Is  ex- 
tremely important  Is  a  Uttle  over  23.  These 
are  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  of  cotirse, 
the  multiple  is  sttU  year  18.  We  have  over 
400  students  18  years  old.  What  this  reaUy 
indicates  is  that  we  have  a  very  widespread 
range  from  17  to  70,  and  we  have  a  pretty 
large  group  of  people  over  40  yeare  of  age. 
we  have  over  900  people  enrolled  in  the 
evening  college.  ThU  U  the  second  Bwnes«*r 
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of  the  first  year  of  operation,  and  thU  will 
point  out  to  you  some  of  our  needs  and  con- 
cerns for  this  piece  of  legislation  as  wel  face 
the  summer  and  the  second  year  of  o])era- 
tlon.  But  I  would  like  to  leave  these  ieeds 
for  construction  to  Mr.  KlmbaU,  the  tnistee, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  question^  and 
make  a  few  comments  from  the  experle>ace  I 
bring  with  me  from  the    inlverslty.  Wejwere 
quite  active  in  the  university,  still  qull^e  In- 
volved, in  Federal   programming.   As  I  j  read 
the   various  pieces  of  legislation  whlc^  are 
presently  before  us  and  the  new  legislation 
that   Is    being   considered.    I   am    concerned 
some  about  coordination  of  the  flnanclalj  sup- 
port for  Junior  colleges.  I  read  m  this  bill  the 
programs    that    are    eligible,    the    academic 
programs,  the  vocational -technical  prop 
the  adult  educational  programs  but  I 
like  to  say  that  we  have  had  legislation 
of  this  In  the  past.  It  has  been  put  In 
cases  In  different  bureaus,  and  you  h 
deal  with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  for  one  part  of  your  support  and 
the  Bureau  of  Adult  Continuing  Edu^ 
for  another  part  of  your  support  an 
Higher  Education  Bureau  for  another  Ipart. 
In  Section  302.  Is  It  Indicated  that  a  Btreau 
will   be   at   the   same   level   as   these  bther 
Bureaus  or  could  It  be  a  step  above  sc|  that 
there  could  be  some  coordination?         i 

Senator  Harris.  It  Is  my  thought  taat  It 
ought  to  be  a  step  above,  but  the  question 
you  raised  will  help  us  In  that  consideration. 
Mr.  Leone.  I  would  like  to  point  out!  what 
I   think  Dr.   Harrison  pointed   out,   thtt   In 
Title  I.  the  development  of  the  state|  plan 
being  JvUy  1.  1972.  and  we  appreclatett  the 
need  for  the  planning  that  goes  Into  st»rting 
a  state  plan  for  a  comprehensive  comni|unity 
college.  We  are  under  such  pressure  to  buUd 
b'lUdlngs  and  develop  programs  and  staps  for 
them   that  July    1,    1972   seems   an   atrfully 
long  time  away.  Then  we  notice  In  Tl^Ie  II. 
the  authorization  for  the  financial  syptems 
also  begins  July   1,   1972.  and  I  question  If 
It  Is  possible  to  begin  the  development  W  the 
state  plan  July  1.  1971  so  we  would  Have  a 
year  of  planning  before  we  get  Into  t^e  fi- 
nancial systems  under  Title  EL 
Seinator  Harris.  I  think  that  makes  pense. 
Mr.  Lkokb.  Another  question  far  ybu  Is, 
although  I  know  that  this  hearing  Is  reaUy 
on  the  Winiama  bill,  I  would  like  to  confer 
with  you  about  the  Pell  Bill  and  the  Green 
BUI.    I    was   wondering    If    sometime   today 
when   you  conclude  your  hearings  o|i  this 
bUl,  would  you  talk  with  us  some  about  the 
relaUonshlp  of  this  bill  to  the  Pell  BUI  and 
the  Green  Bill  and  maybe  wiy  other  |  legis- 
lation? 

Senator  Harris.  If  you  have  any  comiments 
on  those.  It  might  best  serve  you  toj  bring 
them  up  now.  This  way  you  will  e<lucate 
my  co-sponsors  and  members  of  the:  Com- 
mittee frt«n  this  transcript.  If  you  afe  not 
preptared  to  mention  them  I  would  w#lcome 
any  Information  you  would  want  to  setid  me. 
and  If  we  get  It  In  tUne,  we  can  add  It  to 
the  transcript.  i 

Mr.  Lkonk.  I  have  read  the  Pell  Bill,  [and  It 
seems  very  comprehensive  and  maybe  In- 
cludes many  of  the  components  of  thje  Wil- 
liams bUl  except  for  the  state  plan  dampo- 
nent.  I  don't  believe  that  I  noticed  It  In 
there.  I  have  not  read  the  Green  Bill,  but 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  It  differi  from 
the  Pell  Bill  In  that  It  does  not  hate  the 
National  Foundation  for  Education.  I 
Senator  Harris.  I  wUl  read  both  of  j  those. 

Orim  KiMBAix,  Trdstei.  Oscar  Rose  f  unior 

COLLEGS,  MiDWXST  ClTY,  OkLA-,  MeMBXR  OF 

Steering  Committee  or  National  Cjjcncil 
or  CoMMUNiTT  College  Boards 
Mr.  Kimball.  I  am  in  a  dual  roll  to4ay,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  dual.  If  you  ha^e  not 
heard  of  the  Council  of  Community  poUege 
Boards,  we  are  a  two  year  organizatloni  which 
Is  organized  under  the  fathershlp  of  the 
NASB.   the  National   Association   of  School 


Boards.  They  recognize  that  we  represent  the 
different  levels  of  education  and  many  of 
voiir  school  boards,  not  only  In  our  state, 
but  In  other  states,  are  serving  a  dual  func- 
tion. K-14.  so  Dr.  Jones  recognized  this  and 
saw  fit  to  sponsor  and  finance  us,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  this  year  we  came  to  $8,000 
balancing  our  budget  out  of  $125-130,000 
expenditures  made.  We  think  that  next  year 
we  will  balance  the  budget  and  be  on  our 
own.  We  have  more  authority  than  In  the 
past,  and  I  will  be  contacting  many  of  you 
people  to  see  about  membership.  We  now 
represent  103  districts  nationally  and  135 
campuses  and  370,000  students.  We  expect 
this  time  next  year  to  represent  270  cam- 
puses and  200  plus  districts  and  close  to 
one-half  million  students. 

The  thing  I   would  like  to  say  regarding 
the  Williams  Bill  Is  that  Junior  colleges,  as 
you  are  aware  of.  represent  over  50%  of  the 
disadvantaged   students    being    educated    In 
America  today.  The  present  time  we  are  get- 
ting less  than  one  dollar  out  of  every  ten 
spent  for  higher  education,  and  we  are  com- 
peting actively  with  youths  very  much  bet- 
ter organized  to  compete  than  we  are.  In  the 
case   of  the  University  of   Oklahoma,  they 
even  have  a  Washington  office.  We  have  to 
catch  our  Senator  In  the  State  or  one  of  our 
representatives  and  try  to  get  our  funds.  One 
of  the  big  goals  of  the  Community  College 
Boards  is  to  have  an  earmarking  of  funds 
designated  specifically  for  Junior  colleges  as 
the  three  bills  we  have  referred  to  today,  the 
Green  BUl.  the  Pell  BUl,  and  the  WUllams 
BUl.  so  Indicate  and  we  feel  that  a  great 
lot  of  this  came  about  through  the  Junior 
College  Association  and  the  CouncU  of  Com- 
munity College  Boards.  We  are  pushing  real 
hard  for  this  thing  and  this  earmarking — 
the  building  funds  are  very  essential.  We  are 
a  recipient  of  funds.  We  have  buUt  roughly 
a  $4.5  mUlion  campus  at  Oscar  Rose.  In  the 
last  340  days  --e  let  a  contract,  I  believe 
340  days  ago — this  Is  the  wrong  amount,  I 
beg  your  pardon.  We  entered  students  300 
days  after  the  contract  to  build  a  campus  of 
143.000  gross  feet.  We  entered,  as  Dr.  Leone 
pointed     out.  and  nearly  doubled  our  first 
year  PTE  that  was  anticipated  for  us.  We  are 
growing  into  3,000  by  next  fall,  and  we  feel 
we    will    probably    top    3,000   students   with 
2,000  FTE  next  fall.  With  the  present  time 
our   voters   have   gone   to  polls  four  times 
now.  Each  time  our  Board  of  Trustees  has 
asked   them   to   vote   a   bond.   We   voted   in 
1969  a  $1,750,000  bond  Issue  and  the  same 
time  they  gave  us  two  mUls  operating  funds 
under  th^  Vocational-Technical  Act.  We  went 
to  them  again  last  year  to  Increase  this  to 
five  mills.  On  March  13  of  thU  year  we  went 
to  the  voters  and  were  approved  for  another 
$1,750,000  bond  Issue  subject  to  receive  state 
and  Federal  matching  funds,  and  we  are  in 
desperate  need. 

We  need  to  double  our  faculties.  We  have 
architects  working  on  a  plan  at  this  time  to 
add  probably  a  100.000  plus  square  feet  of 
strictly  teaching  space  and  faculty  office  space 
which  we  are  doubling  up  on.  We  are  In 
desperate  need  of  this.  We  are  hung  In  a  state 
of  Umbo  untU  we  can  obtain  funds.  We  have 
promised  our  voters  that  we  will  not  seU  our 
bonds  until  we  can  assure  them  of  matching 
funds  to  complete  our  building  schedule. 
Senator  Harris. 

Again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  In- 
form you  of  the  CouncU  and  discuss  this  blU. 
Senator  Harris.  Thank  you. 

Orville  Johnson,  President  Potead  Com- 
MtTNiry  College  Poteau,  Okla. 
Mr.  Johnson.  We  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  talk  to  this  Committee.  In  a 
smaU  school  Uke  ours,  we  dont  get  into 
Washington  often.  I  do  want  to  introduce  my 
Dean  of  Students.  Joe  HemphlU,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bo€U-d  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Ronald 
Tobey. 


I  don't  believe  that  1  will  dweU  on  the  role 
of  the  emerging  Jimior  coUege.  It  has  been 
well  covered  today,  and  I  really  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  Dr.  Phillips,  Dr.  Vineyard,  and  others  that 
this  blU  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

One  thing,  Senator,  I  have  not  heard  ex- 
pressed today  and  is  an  Important  point,  I 
think.  Is  that  we  are  getting  more  education 
for  our  dollars  spent  In  the  community  col- 
lege than  any  other  type  of  higher  education. 
This  is  an  economical  way  for  us  to  provide 
an  education  for  those  people  who  so  desper- 
ately need  It.  At  the  Poteau  Community  Col. 
lege,  we  are  desperately  in  need  of  facilities. 
Three  years  ago  the  City  Board  of  Education 
voted  bonds  to  buy  some  land  and  move  the 
Junior  college  out  away  from  the  public 
school  and  keep  Its  Identity  separate  from 
the  Institution.  Immediately  thereafter,  our 
enrollment  doubled.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  438  students  enrolled,  and  this  semester 
we  have  had  a  525  undupllcated  bead  count. 
Now  most  of  these  students  who  come  to  ua 
are  first  generation  college  students.  Eastern 
Oklahoma  Is  In  a  low-Income  educationally 
deprived  area.  Over  25%  of  our  people  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census.  So  our  students  come 
from  low-lnoome  famUles.  Fortunately  we 
have  had  very  good  strong  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. I  hope  that  you  will  see  that  student 
financial  aid  and  employment  work  study 
loans  and  other  types  of  aid  are  protected  In 
this  bin  and  in  other  bills  which  provide  for 
financial  aid  to  students  because  this  Is  the 
salvation  for  our  people  to  go  to  school 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  our  people  come  from 
within  a  commuting  range  of  35  miles  or  leas. 
About  5%  come  from  outside  the  County  and 
about  6%  come  from  the  neighboring  states 
of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  ^  »    ,. 

We  are  In  need  of  money  to  expand  tech- 
nical education.  As  has  been  pointed  out  so 
well  today,  this  Is  one  of  the  roles  of  com- 
munity colleges.  The  role  of  technical  edu- 
cation Is  more  expensive  and  when  we  get 
into  this  area  of  expensive  teachers  and 
equipment,  we  exceed  the  budget  for  these 
community  Junior  colleges.  Another  type  at 
program  that  we  need  Is  for  specialized  spe- 
cial education  or  compensatory  education 
for  people  who  come  from  high  schools  which 
are  very  small  and  which  do  not  prepare 
them  adequately  for  coUege.  So  50%  of  our 
students  at  least  need  some  kind  of  com- 
pensatory remedial  type  of  education— basic 
education  either  In  math,  EnglUh  or  science 
to  prepare  them  for  their  role  as  Junior  col- 
lege people.  This  Is  extremely  important  be- 
cause here  these  people  are  not  socially 
oriented  and  are  going  Into  the  discipline  of 
college  routine.  They  need  somebody  to  stand 
by  them  and  provide  them  with  the  en- 
couragement and  help  that  they  need  to  cope 
vrlth  problems  of  going  to  college.  These 
people  do  not  get  this  from  their  own  lives, 
but  most  of  their  parents  have  not  been  to 
college,  and  they  do  not  understand  the 
need  for  training  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  today.  Our  students  certainly  need  this 
type   of   thing. 

To  provide  these  kinds  of  services  require* 
more  operating  money.  Oiir  teachers  are  al- 
ready overworked.  They  are  carrying  a  higher 
than  average  class  load  because  of  the  Ui- 
abUlty  to  extend  the  budget  to  add  more 
faculty  members.  They  are  carrying  the  load 
of  counselors.  Each  teacher  Is  a  counselor 
and  this  needs  to  be  added  to  our  faculty. 
We  are  short  on  space  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  running  part  of  our  regular  program 
Into  the  evening  and  expanding  the  length 
of  our  day.  We  have  about  one-fourth  of  our 
students  In  the  evening  school,  and  this  U 
due  partlaUy  because  many  of  our  people 
work  In  the  day  time  and  go  to  evening 
school.  It  Is  also  partially  due  to  the  fart 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  faculties  to  put 
In  enough  classes  In  the  regular  day  pro- 
gram so  we  expand  the  length  of  the  d»f 
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-nd  the  classes.  There  are  many  ways  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity but  we  are  striving  for  the  time  when 
the  community  colleges  shoiUd  have  the  role 
of  the  cultural  center  of  the  community 
and  around  this  cultural  center  ought  to 
develop  service  and  programs  to  help  the 
community  develop.  It  ought  to  be  the  spark 
plug  for  industrial  and  community  devel- 
opment as  well  as  upgrading  the  cultural 
and  academic  level  of  the  community. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  It  was  good  of 
you  to  come  and  that  was  a  very  good 
statement. 

Dave  Cawtthon,  Statt,  St.  Gregory's  Col- 
lege, Shawnee,  Okla. 
Mr.  Cawthon.  St.  Gregory's  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  voice  an  opinion  on  this. 
I  do  not  have  a  lot  to  add  to  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  remarks  about 
the  private  sector  of  the  legislation  we  are 
talking  about.  I  think  that  before  I  say 
something,  I  have  to  make  two  assumptions. 
One  Is  that  private  education  can  and  does 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  and  secondly. 
Federal  funds  can  and  should  be  used  to 
support  sonde  of  the  programs  higher  edu- 
cation is  attempting  to  accomplish  today. 
Certainly  we  feel  very  fortunate.  Senator 
Harris,  and  we  have  expressed  through  our 
appreciation  for  some  support  we  have  re- 
ceived under  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
Higher  FaclUtles  Act,  through  HUD  and 
80  forth  by  rapid  growth  In  the  last  5  years 
at  St.  Gregory's.  St.  Gregory's  woiUd  like 
to  go  on  Record  as  giving  full  support  to 
the  concept  projected  by  your  Community 
CoUege  BUl. 

Certainly  community  colleges  must  be 
around.  We  have  to  develop  community 
service  programs  for  the  cities  In  which  we 
Uve.  Adult  education  needs  to  be  developed 
In  all  areas,  urban  and  rural.  All  of  us  are, 
I  think,  lacking  In  facilities  and  we  need 
to  begin  putting  these  things  together.  The 
past  approaches  we  have  had  have  been 
piece  meal  approaches,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson 
pointed  out,  we  have  had  to  go  to  various 
bureaus  In  order  to  find  support  for  our 
programs  and  our  colleges.  HopefuUy  this 
type  of  legislation  win  provide  for  the  Junior 
coUege  a  summarization  of  all  this  piece 
meal  activity  and  give  us  a  full  thrust  in 
terms  of  accomplishing  our  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

As  a  representative  of  private  education, 
1  am  BtUl  somewhat  confused  as  to  Just  how 
the  private  sector  Will  enter  Into  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  noticed  that  the  bill  caUs 
for  institutions  which  have  either  low  tui- 
tion or  either  no  tuition.  This  Is  a  paradox 
as  far  as  private  education  Is  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  like  to  be  able  to  offer  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged  students  pro- 
grams without  tuition.  Yet  In  order  to  exist, 
we  would  have  to  charge  tuition  to  pay  for 
OUT  programs.  This  would  perhaps  eliminate 
some  of  that  difficulty  In  terms  of  the  para- 
dox we  face.  I  do  think,  too,  that  Dr.  Vine- 
yard and  Dr.  Self  pointed  out  that  we  have 
to  be  very  cautious  In  seeing  the  Junior 
coUege  or  community  coUege  movement  as 
primarily  oriented  toward  the  econom- 
IcaUy  and  socially  disadvantaged  student. 

St.  Gregory's  Is  somewhat  unique  In  that 
40%  of  our  students  come  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  other  60%  come  from  states 
from  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  our 
students  are  not  economlcaUy  disadvan- 
taged. It  Is  not  that  they  are  rich,  but 
they  are  not  poor.  Most  of  these  students, 
or  many  of  them,  have  been  rejected  by  uni- 
versities. They  apply  to  go  to  vartoiis  uni- 
versities and  have  been  rejected  because  they 
do  not  have  the  grades  to  get  in.  St.  Greg- 
ory's feels  very  proud  that  It  can  attract 
such   students,    either    from    Oklahoma    or 


from  around  the  country.  We  work  with  the 
student  for  two  years  and  give  him  a  dif- 
ferent self-image,  a  success  image  of  himself 
that  he  can  succeed,  and  then  he  wUl  go  on 
and  transfer  to  .i  major  university.  Our  pro- 
grams are  primarily  transfer  oriented.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  want  to  do 
more  community  work  and  adult  education 
and  vocational  programs.  We  Just  do  not  have 
the  money  to  do  It.  I  am  still  somewhat  un- 
clear— I  think  It  has  been  mentioned.  Dr. 
Leone  mentioned  It  briefly,  that  some  of  the 
other  legislation  that  Is  around — I  think 
that  student  aid  Is  a  vital  part  of  any  type 
of  educational  plan  for  the  future.  I  think 
that  the  student  aid  we  have  today  is  en- 
tirely Inadequate.  It  does  not  serve  the  needs 
of  all  the  students  who  need  It.  Senator  Tar- 
borough  Introduced  a  bUl  in  the  91st  session 
of  Congress  which  had  the  Post  Secondary 
Act  of  1970  and  provided  an  almost  compre- 
hensive approach  to  make  an  almost  voucher 
system  where  the  student  can  spend  his 
money  at  the  college  that  he  wishes.  Of 
course  private  education  likes  to  hear  that 
kind  of  talk — that  way  we  are  not  compet- 
ing with  a  low  or  free  tuition  type  thing. 
We  can  build  the  program  to  attract  stu- 
dents. As  you  re-define  this.  Senator  Har- 
ris, and  here  again  we  agree  and  concur 
with  the  basic  concept  il  the  bill,  that  that 
area  of  tuition,  that  area  of  student  aid.  that 
area  which  provides  the  students  the  means 
to  be  there  especially  as  far  as  private  edu- 
cation Is  concerned.  Is  something  we  are  very 
concerned  about. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Harris. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much.  As  you  say,  St.  Gregory's  Is  some- 
what unique  among  those  colleges  we've 
heard  from  today.  You  made  a  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  over-all  prob- 
lems. 

I  want  to  call  now  on  the  representatives 
of  Sayre  Junior  College,  President  Harry  Pat- 
terson and  Dean  Paul  Connors.  I  am  glad 
you  are  here.  You  have  come  a  long  way. 

President  Harrt  Patterson,  Sayrk  Jttnior 
College,  Satre,  Okla. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
was  the  only  one  able  to  attend  from  Sayre 
today.  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  for  taking 
time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  and  Inviting 
us  here  today.  We  do  have  problems,  and 
I  know  that  we  all  are  glad  that  you  are 
Interested  In  trjrlng  to  do  something  about 
the  problems. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  the  role 
of  the  community  Junior  colleges  because  It 
has  been  covered,  and  I  Imagine  that  you 
would  Uke  to  get  everyone  In  here  before 
noon  and  maybe  the  meeting  over  with. 

But  I  would  Uke  to  say  a  little  bit  about 
Western  Oklahoma,  especially  about  Sayre. 
As  some  of  you  know,  Sayre  Is  In  the  western 
part  of  Oklahoma.  We  are  a  town  of  about 
3,000  population,  and  we  feel  Uke  that  the 
largest  Industry  we  have  In  Sayre  at  the 
present  time  Is  the  community  college.  At 
the  present  time,  we  have  310  students  at 
Sayre  and  In  the  past  three  years  we  have 
practically  doubled  our  enrollment.  Our  col- 
lege was  estabUshed  back  In  1938  as  a  part 
of  the  Sayre  PubUc  Schools  and  fourteen 
years  ago,  we  voted  bonds  to  the  school  dis- 
trict and  the  people  of  Sayre  financed  this 
separating  our  campus  from  our  high  school. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  matching  funds, 
and  It  was  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  burden  on  the 
people  of  the  district,  but  they  felt  a  need  of 
a  community  coUege  and  they  were  glad  to 
do  this.  It  did  bring  our  public  schools  a 
Uttle  bit  of  finances  as  most  other  commu- 
nity -colleges  In  the  state  have  been  drained 
of  finances,  too.  And,  as  it  has  been  men- 
tioned here  this  morning,  for  the  past  three 
years,  the  Board  of  Regents  have  given  com- 
munity colleges  some  aid — Uttle  better  each 
year  and  we  hope  that  next  year  we  wUl  at 


least  get  three-fourths  of  the  funding  or 
maybe  full  funding  that  state  supported 
Junior  colleges  are  receiving.  I  believe  that 
we  wUl  get  additional  funds  this  next  year. 
When  Dr.  Vineyard  was  making  his  talk 
here  this  morning,  our  college  fell  In  the 
category  of  the  one  he  had  visited  where  he 
did  see  five  or  six  faculty  members  trying 
to  share  one  office  because  of  a  lack  of  facili- 
ties. We  do  need  additional  classrooms.  We 
need  at  least  three  to  four  large  additional 
classrooms  at  the  present  time  to  take  care 
of  our  present  enrollment.  We  do  need  a 
library  very  badly,  and  when  they  voted  the 
hero  bonds,  the  presidents  of  the  community 
colleges  know  that  there  were  some  funds  in 
the  hero  bonds  that  were  for  building  for 
their  community  colleges,  and  we  do  have 
In  our  campus  master  plan,  and  some  of  the 
others  do.  but  there  were  not  enough  Federal 
funds  available  this  year  to  match  all  of 
our  monies.  We  do  have  $100,000  that  the 
Board  of  Regents  waiting  for  matching  funds 
now,  and  we  do  have  a  plan  In  to  build  addi- 
tional classrooms  and  a  Ubrary.  We  are  hav- 
ing to  share  our  Ubrary  with  the  high  school 
at  the  present  time.  That  Is  the  facility  we 
are  sharing.  And  If  these  Federal  matching 
funds  do  not  become  available  soon,  we  wUl 
have  to  try  to  do  something  else  because  they 
are  pressing  us  to  have  a  library  of  our  own, 
and  we  do  need  one  on  the  campus. 

We  feel  Uke  that  we  have  a  fine  group  of 
students  In  these  community  colleges,  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  In  the  state  that 
have  been  having  any  kind  of  demonstra- 
tions, any  kind  of  riots,  or  anything  In  the 
community  type  colleges  that  they  have  been 
having  m  some  of  the  la^'ger  schools.  I  feel 
like  that  we  are  able  to  hire  good  faculty 
members  for  this  reason  alone  as  most  any 
of  the  universities  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
these  other  presidents  agree  with  me.  I  have 
received  in  the  past  year  numerous  letters 
from  faculty  members  who  have  received 
their  doctoral  -degrees  that  have  been  teach- 
ing in  the  universities  and  want  to  come  to 
the  community  colleges  because  they  know 
that  we  have  good  students  who  do  not  have 
demonstrations  on  our  campus.  They  are  not 
trying  to  burn  our  schools  down.  They  are 
coming  to  the  community  coUege  to  get 
an  education. 

We  mentioned  dormitories  this  morning, 
and  we  are  probably  the  only  community  col- 
lege that  does  have  a  dormitory.  I  bad  not 
mentioned  anything  about  this,  but  Senator 
Harris  was  real  interested  In  It.  and  Mike 
Monroney.  at  the  time  Sayre  was  trying  to 
buUd  the  dormitory.  I  wovUd  like  to  mention 
a  few  things  about  It.  Now,  Senator,  ovir 
dormitory  has  not  worked  as  well  as  some  of 
the  people  In  Sayre  had  thought  It  would 
work.  We  only  have — they  buUt  the  dormitory 
for  104  students — we  only  have  about  20  stu- 
dents living  in  the  dorm,  but  we  haven't 
missed  a  payment  so  far.  and  we  think  that 
within  a  year  or  two.  with  additional  pro- 
grams, especially  our  med-tech  program  and 
our  electronics  programs,  and  some  of  those 
programs  that  we  are  reaching  out  further 
and  getting  students  who  wUl  stay  In  the 
dorm.  But  In  order  to  make  our  payments, 
we  feel  like  we  have  advantages  In  having  a 
dormitory  for  development  of  the  town  and 
community  because  each  summer  we  hold  a 
girls'  basketball  camp  that  lasts  five  or  six 
weeks  with  360  to  400  high  school  girls  com- 
ing into  Sayre.  They  come  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  and  the  revenue  that  we  make  from 
them  goes  to  payment  on  the  dorm,  or  cafes 
in  Sayre.  We  have  three  civic  clubs,  and  they 
got  to  where  they  would  not  feed  the  civic 
clubs  any  more  in  the  cafes.  They  had  the 
tourists  coming  in  so  the  three  civic  clubs 
which  we  have — which  are  the  Klwanls, 
Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs — were  about  to  dis- 
band. So  we  are  feeding  those  clubs  In  the 
dormitory  and  this  brings  In  some  revenue  so 
we  help  the  community  of  ours  by  being  able 
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to  keep  these  civic  clubs  In  force.  We  hpve  six 
police  schools  every  year — we  had  six,  police 
schools  last  year,  and  they  are  having  six  this 
year.  This  Is  called  the  Western  Oklbhoma 
Seminar,  and  these  policemen  come  from  all 
towns  In  Western  Oklahoma.  A  nun^ber  ot 
them  stay  In  ovir  dorm  while  the  foUr  day 
school  Is  going  on.  ' 

They  have  their  meals  there  and  {this  Is 
either  paid  by  the  state  or  Federal  CSJovern- 
ment  to  hold  these  schools.  Instructors  In 
these  schools  are  FBI  men  or  Trom  th^  Okla- 
homa Highway  Patrol.  The  local  ofBcess  from 
the  different  towns  ot  Western  Oklahoma 
that  attend  this  police  school — and  I  think 
that  aU  of  the  cities  In  Western  Oklahoma 
feel  like  the  poUce  are  doing  a  better  Job  by 
coming  to  these  schools.  We  have  a  qiunber 
of  banquets  In  the  dorm  that  helps  with  the 
financing  of  the  dorm.  With  these  naw  pro- 
grams that  we  have  started  In  the  vofatlon- 
al-technlcal  field  In  our  college  and  wjth  the 
added  facilities,  we  do  think  that  our  dormi- 
tory win  finally  fill  up  and  maybe  it  ♦lU  get 
to  where  we  can  make  our  payments  i^lthout 
BO  many  outside  interests.  All  of  thefle  have 
helped  our  community  and  helped  our  town 
because  as  dry  as  It  Is  In  Western  Oklahoma 
and  other  parts  of  the  State,  any  typfl  of  in- 
dustry Is  really  appreciated,  and  I  knqw  that 
8ayre  has  supported  our  college.  The  reason 
that  we  don't  have  local  money  now  is  that 
we  have  pretty  well  drained  the  sch(|ol  dis- 
trict and  anything  that  we  could  g«it  from 
the  state  level  or  Federal  govemmeat  level 
we  definitely  need  In  our  facilities. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Harris. 

Senator  Ha«bi».  Thank  you.  You;  really 
^Inted  very  well  the  Importance  o|  these 
community  coUeges  to  the  community  In 
which  they  are  located  and  also  thai  varied 
purposes  they  serve — educational  and  com- 
munity development  purposes.  I  think  that  It 
is  a  really  Important  aspect  of  community 
colleges.  I  call  on  President  Elmer  Tanner 
now.  President  of  Seminole  Junlcw  College. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  was  there 
not  long  ago  and  saw  the  beglnnlngj  of  the 
building  program.  , 

Elmek  Tannxb,  PaxsmENT  or  3Ejh>*olx 
Junior  Coixzce.  Sxminolx,  OifctA. 

Mr.  Tannkr.  I  do  not  know  wha|  I  can 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said.  I  would 
strongly  endorse  the  recommendatlo|is  that 
Dr.  Phillips  made  on  Sections  302  and  306 
and  outside  of  that  I  can  have  nA  other 
comments.  I 

Of  course  you  have  visited  and  known 
something  about  It.  We  existed  slnpe  1931 
as  the  13th  and  14th  grade  of  tUe  high 
school,  but  two  years  ago  the  cltlaens  i>f  Sem- 
inole voted  a  bond  Issue  and  starred  the 
movement  to  develop  our  own  campus  and 
separate  It  from  the  high  school,  ^t^  tli** 
time  we  had  77  students.  We  are  nowi  teach- 
ing in  a  church.  The  first  year  we  txad  364 
and  this  year  we  have  604  students.  Itj  Is  esti- 
mated that  next  year  we  will  have  between 
1,000  and  1,200  students.  This  brlngf  to  the 
point  of  why  this  bill  Is  very  Important  be- 
cause we  estimated  In  our  ten  year  master 
plan  that  It  woxUd  take  us  five  year*  to  get 
500  students,  and  we  have  reached  It  within 
the  second  year  and  within  ,our  develop- 
ment of  the  college  we  estimated  that  we 
would  flu  4,000  studenU.  Of  course^  In  the 
first  phase  which  was  a  $790,000  project,  we 
were  not  able  to  develop  the  whole  ^ampus. 
Basically  we  are  going  to  outgrow  oxit  pres- 
ent factllUes  before  they  are  even  copipleted 
so  this  Is  a  very  impcstant  mieasure  which  I 
think  could  aid  Seminole  Junior  College.  Of 
course,  I  would  like  to  brag  on  the  people  of 
Seminole  for  they  are  the  first  people^  I  think 
In  the  St»t«,  I  know  they  are  in  the  State, 
in  the  Nation,  to  assess  an  addltlc»ial  one 
oent  sales  tax  and  earmark  that  m()ney  for 
the  Junior  college  so  that  we  oouldj  nave  a 
stable  source  of  revenue  for  operation,  main- 


tenance and  capital  Improvement.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  take  this 
money  and  have  It  available  If  certain  Fed- 
eral funds  are  available.  And,  of  coxirse,  Jiist 
to  complete  our  campus  to  handle  1,000  stu- 
dents. It  will  take  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars to  do  this. 

So.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  support 
that  you  have  given  the  Junior  college.  There 
Is  a  definite  need  for  these  colleg38.  I  don't 
know  If  you  are  familiar  or  not — In  fact,  be- 
ing an  Oklahoman  you  should  be — at  one 
time  Seminole  produced  one-third  of  the 
world's  oil.  And  of  course,  those  wells  are 
now  depleted,  and  the  average  Income  In  the 
area  that  we  serve  is  now  around  $2,160.  And 
of  the  600  students  that  we  now  have  en- 
rolled. 147  of  them  say  that  had  It  not  been 
for  the  Seminole  Junior  College,  that  they 
woiild  not  have  been  able  to  go  to  school. 
Also,  we  have  a  number  of  adults — the  av- 
erage age  of  our  student  body  Is  around  25. 
So.  there  is  a  great  need  for  this  community 
junior  college.  Any  support  which  you  could 
give  us  we  would  greatly  appreciate.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Hakbis.  Thank  you.  You  really  are 
doing  a  fine  Job  there  in  face  of  phenomenal 
demands  that  have  been  revealed  to  that 
swea.  Seminole,  as  Is  true  for  so  many  of 
these  other  communities.  Is  greatly  to  be 
commended  for  the  kmd  of  support  It  Is 
willing  to  give  and  has  been  willing  to  give 
to  the  junior  college. 

Is  President  J.  C.  Nichols  of  South  Okla- 
homa City  Junior  College  here? 

J.  C.  Nichols,  Prxsidknt,  Sotjth  Oklahoma 
Ctty  'unior  Couxox,  Oklahoma  Crrr 
Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Carlton 
V.  Myhro.  Chairman  of  our  Board  of  Trustees 
is  in  attendance  today.  Senator,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  acknowledged.  He  said  he 
would  leave  the  remarks  to  me  and  then 
make  a  critical  critique  afterwards.  Also,  I 
brought  one-third  of  our  staff  and  faculty 
with  us.  Mr.  Victor  Vamer,  a  research  as- 
sistant, and  I  am  the  second  one-third,  and 
we  left  our  secretary  at  home  to  take  care 
of  the  Important  mall.  I  believe  that  the 
topic  has  been  covered  and  as  at  a  rock  fes- 
tival after  you  have  heard  fifteen  organiza- 
tions, they  all  start  sovmdlng  the  same  so  I 
beUeve  that  about  the  only  point  I  would  like 
to  cover  Is  that  as  the  newest  junior  college 
In  Oklahoma,  we  are  facing  the  same  prob- 
lems the  rest  of  them  are.  We  do  plan  to  be 
in  operation  In  September  of  1972.  We  plan 
to  have  basically  the  same  type  of  opera- 
tion Oscar  Rose  and  the  Tulsa  Junior  Col- 
lege have.  We  are  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing our  enrollment  projection  and  our  con- 
struction needs.  Not  only  do  the  existing 
colleges  have  a  great  need  for  additional  re- 
sources, bu-  it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  as  I 
have  started  planning  this  new  junior  col- 
lege that  the  start-up  costs  of  these  new 
Junior  colleges  are  quite  excessive.  Oscar  Rose 
and  Tulsa  have  found  that  to  be  so.  So  I 
wovUd  encourage  that  as  there  are  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Pro- 
gram to  give  additional  funds  for  colleges 
for  leased  facilities  or  start-up  money  that 
possibly  an  amendment  be  Included  in  this 
particular  bill  to  assist  the  larger  metropoli- 
tan coUeges  with  some  of  this  seed  money 
or  start-up  money  w  tild  be  helpful.  I  think 
that  the  main  three  points  that  the  other 
presidents  discussed  that  I  would  want  to 
leave  with  you  would  be  (t)  we  need  more 
support  In  these  new  bUla  than  the  total  in- 
come from  the  previous  bills;  (2)  we  need 
to  have  nation-wide  representatlop  on  our 
advisory  committees.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
dominated  by  the  New  York,  California, 
Florida  system  of  community  colleges.  We 
think  that  we  have  something  pertinent  to 
offer  here.  (3)  Finally.  I  bellerve  that  we 
should  take  an  extremely  close  look  at  the 
possibility  of  separating  construction  from 


this  bill.  I  feel  like  possibly  Increasing  th« 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  may  be  • 
way  to  go  on  this.  Other  than  that,  Senator, 
we  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  taking 
your  time.  We  hope  that  we  will  continu* 
to  do  In  the  commiinlty  college  movement 
what  we  should  be  doing,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  having  you  on  our  campus  when  w« 
get  one. 

Senator  Harris.  Good.  Thank  you.  I  want 
now  to  call  on  Mr.  Carter  Bradley  who  most 
of  you  know.  He  Is  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Higher  Education  Alumni  Council  in 
Oklahoma,  and  Carter,  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  any  comments  that  you  have  got. 

Cartsr  Bradley,  Exxcunvx  Sxcrxtait, 
Higher  Education  Alumni  Council 

Mr.  Braolxt.  Thank  you.  Senator,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  put  In  a  word  here 
at  the  close  of  this  hearing.  I  just  hope,  Sena- 
tor, that  you  can  move  this  legislation 
through  the  Senate  as  expeditiously  as  you 
have  moved  testimony  through  this  pro- 
cedure here  this  morning. 

We  as  an  organization.  Higher  Education 
Alumni  Council,  have  not  taken  any  action 
directly  bearing  upon  this  legislation.  Sena- 
tor, but  our  Board  and  our  purpose  in  being 
la  consistent  with  the  over.all  alms  and 
objectives  of  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  think 
that  speaking  personally,  what  this  leglsls- 
tlon  represents.  Senator.  Is  part  of  the  re- 
ordering of  priorities,  both  nationally  and 
locally.  We  have  to  proceed  with  great  alac- 
rity if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
In  education  and  particularly  In  higher  edu- 
cation. We  as  an  organization  are  dedicated 
to  that,  to  try  to  develop  a  new  force  In  Okla- 
homa that  will  bring  to  bear  the  public 
opinion  of  concerned  alumni  on  this  prob- 
lem. Now  Dr.  Dunlap's  message,  I  am  sorry 
that  he  couldn't  be  here  today  because  he 
had  a  State  Senate  Education  Committee 
matter  this  morning,  makes  the  p>oint  that 
the  doubling  that  occurred  In  the  last  decade 
at  the  same  rate  of  Increase  in  higher  educa- 
tion student  load  Is  occurring  this  year  and 
In  this  decade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
Dr.  Hobbs  and  his  research  staff  cannot  sup- 
port this  statistically  at  this  time,  the  In- 
dications are  that  we  may  double  again  In 
this  decade  as  we  did  In  the  last  decade.  In 
other  words,  go  up  from  around  90,000  now 
to  180,000  In  higher  education  In  this  sUte 
In  this  decade,  and  certainly  by  1981.  Pec^le 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  people  nationally  Just 
simply  are  not  aware.  Senator,  as  you  know, 
of  the  tremendous  pressure  this  puts  on  all 
levels  of  the  budget  in  the  public  budget 
making. 

1'he  same  thing  exists  here  that  exists  in 
Ohio.  Florida,  Pennsylvania  and  many  other 
states  across  this  nation  where  higher  edu- 
cation has  simply  fallen  further  and  further 
behind.  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  this  year 
we  are  getting  In  state  appropriated  fund* 
for  this  fiscal  year  around  69  million  dol- 
lars. The  State  Regents  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, which  you  know,  has  constitutional 
authority  to  do  the  kind  of  research  and 
examination  of  needs  says  that  Just  to  main- 
tain present  standards  in  higher  education 
m  Oklahoma  will  take  an  additional  16  mU- 
Hon  dollars  for  the  71-72  school  year.  Thst 
Is  an  Increase  from  69  millon  to  99  million 
plus  In  state  appropriated  funds.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  being  there  at  this  point  In 
the  state  revenue  picture.  We  have  got  to 
have  this  kind  of  legislation.  We  have  got 
to  have  a  re-ordertng  of  priorities  nation- 
ally. I  know  that  you  are  on  top  of  this  situ- 
ation thoroughly.  Everything  that  you  h«w 
said  and  have  written  In  recent  months  indi- 
cates that  you  ftxe  fully  aware  and  waj 
ahead  of  most  of  us.  Senator,  as  to  theee 
new  needs  that  we  face  as  a  nation  m^J  •* 
a  society.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  as  fw 
as  the  Higher  Education  Alumni  Ocnin^  V 
concerned,  we  are  going  to  need  a  lert  «« 
copies  of  thU  record  that  you  are  making 
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here    and  the  record  that  wlU  be  made  by 
this  Committee  because  I  have  got  a  lot  of 
oeople   to   educate.   UteraUy   thousands   of 
Jaumnl   in   this  state  who  have  benefitted 
from  our  higher  education  system  are  not 
aware  yet  that  their  own  chUdren  and  grand- 
chUdren  are  not  getting  the  same  break  they 
BOt  because  of  lack  of  sUte  and  national 
budget  priorities  that  higher  education  de- 
serves. I  want  to  express  again  our  thanks 
to  vou    Senator,  and  to  say  that  It  will  be 
our  effort  in  the  Higher  Education  Alumni 
Council  to  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that 
measures  of  this  kind  get  fuUest  and  best 
possible  public  acceptance  from  the  people 
generally. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Carter.  No  man 
could    have    been    chosen    who    could    do 
a  better  Job  In  the  position  that  you  now 
gerve  In    and  I  think  that  you  have  really 
made  a  great  additional  contribution  to  our 
record  here.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  would 
like  to  have  anything  to  say  at  this  time 
on  this  subject.  Anybody  else  present  or  SJiy- 
body  who  would  like  to  add  anything  addi- 
tionally to  what  has  already  been  said?  If 
not,  let  me  say  again  how  grateful  we  are 
to  each  one  of  you  for  being  here,  to  Dr,  Al 
PhlUlps  who  haa  been  our  host  and  who  has 
made   excellent   arrangements   and    accom- 
modations for  these  hearings. 

I  think  beginning  with  Dr.  Dan  Hobbs  of 
the  Regents  for  Higher  Education  In  Okla- 
homa and  winding  up  with  Carter  Bradley 
of  the  Higher  Education  Alumni  Council  of 
Oklahoma  and  everyone  of  you  In  between, 
we  have  seen  documented  here  both  the  fact 
and  the  enormous  proportions  of  a  grow- 
ing crisU  in  higher  education  In  Oklahoma. 
I  was  astounded  to  see  the  figures  that  Dr. 
Hobbs  talked  about  and  to  hear  some  of  the 
figures   and   statistics   that    Carter   Bradley 
has  talked  about  and  hear,  for  example,  what 
was  said  abaut  the  growth  at  Seminole  and 
Oscar  Rose  Junior  College,  where  already  you 
are  behind  before  you  even  start.  I  am  kind 
of  a  Populist  In  that  I  mean  that  we  ought 
to  stand  up  for  the  people's  Interests,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  more  vital  people's  in- 
terests than  the  question  of  what  Is  going 
to  happen  to  my  child,  will  my  child  have  a 
better  chance  than  I  had?  Will  he  have  the 
education  and  the  skillB  to  have  a  better 
chance  In  Ufe  than  I  have?  And  I  don't  think 
we  are  facing  up  to  that  question  with  the 
kind  of  urgency  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  and  particularly  with  a  grow- 
ing population  and  with  the  tremendously 
Increasing  educational  requirements.  People 
have  to  know  a  lot  more,  we  all  realize,  than 
you  used  to  have  to  know.  They  have  to  in 
order  to  be  employable  in  our  society  and  to 
be  productive  members  In  our  society.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  adults  now  who 
did  not  have  that  chance  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  kids  coming  on  now  who  won't  have 
that  chance  unless  we  can  strengthen  and 
fully  supi>ort  the  comprehensive  community 
junior  college  program  that  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  these  hearings.  Among  other  things, 
that  most  basically   means  money,  and  as 
Carter  Bradley  said,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  kind  of  money  we  ought 
to  provide  In  higher  education  generally,  or 
for  junior  colleges  and  community  colleges, 
unless  we  put  first  things  first  and  get  our 
priorities   back   Into   some   kind   of   whack. 
Just  like  the  Oklahoma  housewife  who  can- 
not buy  everything  she  wants  to  buy  when 
•he  goes  to  the  grocery  store  because  she  has 
limited  funds,  the  same  Is  true  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  We  will  always  have  limited 
resources  and  that  is  what  the  government 
Is — the  process  by  which  there  Is  a  division 
of  limited  resources.  I  think  it  might  be  a 
terribly  romantic  and  dramatic  thing  to  do 
as  some  suggest  for  us  to  start  now  to  spend 
additional  billions  of  dolUrs  to  try  to  put  a 
man  on  Mars  and  bring  him  back  one  of 
these  days.  If  we  have  a  lot  of  money  lying 


around — surplus  over  and  above  what  we 
need.  But  we  do  not  have  that  at  the  present 
time,  and  therefore,  I  think  education  and 
health  and  other  such  people's  concerns 
ought  to  take  priorities  over  thoee  kinds  of 
programs  until  such  time. 

I  do  not  see  that  time  right  away— when 
we  have  more  money  than  we  know  what 
to  do  with  In  the  fields  Uke  education.  That 
means  a  re-ordering  of  priorities  so  that  we 
can  expand  the  federal  support  for  higher 
education   and   for  community   and   junior 
colleges.  It,  also,  means  giving  the  State  some 
relief,  particularly  from  its  welfare  burden. 
President  Nixon  and  others  have  suggested 
that  we  have  got  to  give  some  additional 
and  massive  financial  help  to  the  states  In 
an  unrestricted  way  so  that  they  could  use 
that  however  they  please.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  go  about  that  particularly  since  the 
Supreme  Court  has,  in  my  judgment,  rightly 
hold  that  states  cant  set  residency  require- 
ments  on   welfare  recipients,   that   welfare 
Is  more  and  more  a  national  rather  than 
just  a  state  problem,  and  I  think  we  ou^t 
to   federalize  the  welfare  program  thereby 
relieving  the  states  of  one  of  the  two  twin 
and    Increasing    financial    burdens,    welfare 
and  education,  which  I  simply  think  they 
cannot  continue  to  bear  up  under.  We  could 
and  should  and  wUl  under  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  begin  now  In  steps  to  take 
that  welfare  burden  off  the  states  and  some 
of  the  cltlea  and  thereby  reUeve  them  of  that 
financial  expense  and.  In  my  view,  do  a  more 
humane  and  uniform  job  as  well.  Then  the 
states  would  have  more  of  their  own  money 
which  they  are  presently  having  to  use  to 
match  Federal  welfare  funds.  The  state  gov- 
ernment m  Oklahoma  then  would  have  a 
substantial  sum  that  they  ooxild  turn  to  such 
growing  needs  as  education.  That  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  what  we  ought  to  do  In  Increased 
support  for  education  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  vrill  take  the  transcript  of  these  hear- 
ings back  to  the  Senate  and  Congress,  bring 
your  views  to  the  personal  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  We  will  have  the  tran- 
script printed  and  I  believe  that  It  will  be 
very  helpful  to  us  first  of  all  In  Improving 
the  legislation  before  it  U  passed  and  in  pro- 
viding the  Impetiis  in  the  Senate  to  get 
others  to  see  how  urgent  It  Is  that  legisla- 
tion along  this  line  be  passed.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  participation  of  everyone  and  for 
those  of  you  who  came  to  sit  In  as  spectators 
as  well.  Thank  you  very  muoh. 


THE  MmTARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  HJl.  6531.  which  the  cleric  wiU 

TlvB  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6531,  to  amend  the  MUitary  Selective 

Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  miUtary  pay, 

to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 

for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 

the  bill.  „    „    _^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
•Rie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanhnoufi  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 


joined  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tl>e  Armed  Services  Committee  in  spon- 
soring this  Nixon  administration  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  draft  for  a  2-year 
period.  The  Senate  has  already  heard 
the  detailed  points  tliat  the  chairman 
made  last  week  so  I  shall  not  go  into  them 

now. 
We  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  Our  oblec- 

tive at  least  my  objective — is  to  cut  the 

nimibers  in  our  services;  to  have  a  small, 
well  trained  and  paid  regular  service, 
which  would  mean  that  a  large,  well- 
trained  reserve  will  be  necessary. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  I 
stand  for  a  strong  Regular  Military  Es- 
tablishment backed  by  a  viable  and  well- 
paid  Reserve  force. 

I  told  the  President  when  he  first 
called  for  the  volunteer  service  that  I 
would  go  all  the  way  with  him  and  that  I 
hoped  It  could  work.  I  am  supporting 
the  volunteer  military  service. 

I  support  the  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft  because  in  matters  of  national  se- 
curity I  like  to  be  a  realist.  If  we  are  to 
attain  an  all-volunteer  force  there  must 
be  a  trial  period  and  we  must  have  a  re- 
alistic pilot  program.  Ehiring  this  trial 
period  we  must  have  a  law  on  the  bo<*8 
to  provide  insurance  that  our  goals  will 

be  met. 

No  imdertaking  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance should  be  attempted  on  a  crash 
basis.  We  must  take  every  precaution 
that  the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer 
force  is  an  orderly  one. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  all-volunteer  force  has  my  full  sijp- 
port.  I  have  said  many  times  before,  and 
I  will  repeat  it  now.  that  I  would  fully 
support  the  aboUtion  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  if  three  big  if's  are  met: 
First,  if  sufficient  numbers  of  volun- 
teers can  be  obtained  and  our  national 
security  will  not  be  impaired; 

Second,  if  the  quality  of  such  volun- 
teers meets  our  military  requirement; 

Third,  if  the  taxpayers  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 
Those  are  three  big  "if  s." 
The  first  "if"  depends  on  the  2-ycar  ex- 
tension. This  is  the  trial  period.  In  to- 
day's enviroiunent  and  the  public  atti- 
tude toward  the  military,  it  would  be 
most  imprudent  to  embark  on  such  a 
program  without  the  shakedown  needed 
to  learn  if  the  system  wiU  work.  This  is 
the  trial  period  needed  to  learn  if  the 
inducements  in  the  bill  will  attract  the 
numbers  required  to  maintain  whatever 
manpower  levels  are  established.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  gamble  without 
security. 

The  secMid  "If"  is  of  equal  Importance, 
if  not  more  so.  Without  qualified  man- 
power, today's  complex  and  sophisticated 
weaponry  is  rendered  useless.  Without 
a  trial  period  we  have  no  assurance,  let 
alone  any  guaranty,  that  the  caliber  of 
volunteers  will  meet  the  necessary  physi- 
cal and  mental  standards. 

The  third  "if"  depends  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  their  willingness  to 
pay  for  the  necessary  inducements, 
measured  in  dollars,  which  are  essential 
to  attract  the  numbers  and  the  quality 
of  volunteers. 

If  these  three  "If's"  can  be  met.  this 
Nation  has  nothing  to  fear. 
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In  order  to  bring  this  about.  I  wduld 
have  preferred  to  have  it  4  years,  but  jthe 
committee,  nearly  imanimously.  vote4  to 
extend  the  selective  service  authorit]^  of 
the  President  to  2  years,  and  I  am  ^^- 
ing  to  go  along  with  the  2  years;  bit  I 
fear  for  the  results,  the  chaos,  that  will 
be  created  if  we  go  into  a  1-year  peiiod 
or  if  we  cut  it  off  immediately. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  rthe 
Senate  is  going  to  think,  and  think  long 
and  hard  on  this,  debate  it  to  the  fullest, 
that  every  Senator  will  have  a  chance  to 
say  everjrthing  he  wants  to  say,  Hhat 
Senators  will  offer  the  amendments  they 
want  to  offer:  but  I  hope  in  the  end  we 
win  not  do  anything  to  destroy 
cially  the  hope  in  this  area  in  the  tra 
tion  from  the  regular  establishm 
from  the  draft,  to  a  small  regular  es 
lishment,  a  large  reserve,  and  a  volun 
service. 

Some  of  you  perhaps  recall  that  eiirly 
in  1970  I  offered  in  this  Chambe^  to 
sponsor  legislation  that  would  embrace 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission for  an  all-volunteer  force.  I  did 
so  because  I  was  willing  to  accept  [the 
advice  of  the  Commission,  whose  mem- 
bers were  men  of  proven  Judgment  bnd 
experience.  Important  among  the  don- 
siderations  which  impelled  me  to  soon- 
sor  legislation  at  that  time  is  th4t  I 
visualized  a  long  and  diflBcult  debatle.  I 
was  convinced  then  that  we  should  njake 
the  effort  to  achieve  an  all-voluriteer 
force  while  there  was  still  time.  I  jwas 
certain  that  these  important  decisions 
-should  be  made  while  we  had  a  Sele<itive 
Service  System  in  being. 

In  a  Senate  speech  I  notified  the  Pfes- 
Ident  that  I  was  prepared  to  Introdude  at 
that  time  such  legislation  as  he  desired 
and  proposed  on  the  goal  of  an  all  volun- 
teer force.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
represents  for  the  greater  part  what',  the 
President  a  year  later  requested.       ' 

Since  the  30th  of  June  is  fast  (ap- 
proaching and  time  is  running  outi  we 
must  fish  or  cut  bait.  In  my  judgment  a 
vote  against  the  2-year  extension  to  Isuit 
a  temporary  mood  could  be  a  catastroph- 
ic error.  I 

As  I  mentioned  before,  an  important  if 
Is  contingent  on  the  willingness  of  I  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  the  price.  The  coiit  to 
the  Nation,  of  preparedness  is  high  ^oth 
in  dollars  and  in  sacrifice,  but  the  coit  of 
being  unprepared  could  be  suicidsJ.  i  for 
one,  will  not  be  encouraged  to  forget  (his- 
tory. I  will  not  soon  forget  that  first  Sun- 
day in  December,  i941,  nor  will  I  fdrget 
the  shock  and  anger  that  swept  I  this 
nation  in  the  aftermath  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  lessons  of  Pearl  Harbor  reipain 
valid  today.  I 

I  would  remind  those,  who  argue  Ithat 
the  day  for  ground  troops  belongs  to  the 
past,  that  since  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons  we  have  been  faced  with  Korea, 
Berlin,  the  crisis  in  Cuba,  and  later  Viet- 
nam. I  would  also  remind  them  thak  we 
have  a  continuing  crisis  in  the  MJddle 
East  where  political  decisions  continue  to 
be  made  on  the  success  or  falluite  of 
trained  manpower  and  conventional 
weapons. 

The  pay  provisions  in  the  bill  have 
been  arrived  at  after  a  painstaking  re 
view  and  most  comprehensive  headings 


They  represent  the  President's  recom- 
mendation and  are  substantially  below 
the  amounts  passed  by  the  House. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  we  have  acted 
with  wisdom  and  forethought.  It  is  my 
belief  that  any  delineation  of  the  fund- 
ing or  the  2-year  draft  extension  would 
be  gambling  with  our  national  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  analysis  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  and,  in  her 
usual,  fine,  terse  way,  the  Senator  cer- 
tainly touched  upon  the  very  vital  spot 
of  the  problem  that  is  embodied  in  this 
bill.  As  always,  she  has  lent  strength  to 
the  debate,  as  she  did  to  the  committee 
in  the  hearings  and  in  the  marking  up  of 
the  bill. 

I  noted,  too,  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  had  to  say  about  the  reserves,  the 
necessity  for  it.  the  vital  role,  the  right 
kind  of  reserve,  training,  and  equip- 
ment— not  necessarily  great  manpower 
in  niunbers,  but  the  need  for  quality.  I 
heartily  endorse  what  she  said  as  a  very 
serious  part  of  the  manpower  program, 
and  a  necessary  one. 

With  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
an  opportimity  for  the  subcommittee  to 
fully  present  the  bill  in  all  its  major 
facets.  Although  the  attendance  is  not 
as  good  as  it  could  be,  to  hear  the 
speeches,  it  is  through  this  method  that 
the  facts  are  brought  out,  put  into  the 
Record,  and  given  to  the  press,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  themselves,  and 
their  staffs,  are  thus  informed,  whether 
they  are  on  the  floor  at  the  time  or  not, 
and  also  the  pubhc  is  informed. 

I  have  a  quite  brief  statement  to  make 
this  morning.  I  expect  to  make  brief 
statements,  perhaps,  as  the  debate  con- 
tinues. 

After  looking  over  the  amendments 
and  getting  the  drift  of  some  of  the 
amendments  that  are  being  presented, 
and  judging  by  some  of  the  amendments, 
but  not  all.  of  course,  which  have  been 
introduced  to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  now  to  see  what 
the  thrust  of  the  debate  will  be.  The 
underlying  issue  of  this  debate  is  not 
so  much  the  Selective  Service  itself  as 
it  is  whether  or  not  Congress  is  to  at- 
tempt to  end  the  war  by  destroying  or 
crippling  the  draft — our  primary  means 
of  procuring  military  manpower.  This  Is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to  do. 

We  all  want  to  end  the  war.  and  we 
want  to  end  the  war  as  soon  as  we  can. 
We  honestly  disagree  about  methods,  and 
I  do  not  impugn  the  motive  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  because  his  ideas  are 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as 
mine;  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  with 
all  the  vigor  I  can.  with  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  try  to  carry,  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  not  an  issue  over  the  war.  The 
bill  goes  to  the  question  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  necessary  manpower  to  man 
all  of  our  services — the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps — with 
enough  qualified  personnel  to  protect 
our  people — not  South  Vietnam  pri- 
marily, but  our  pe<H>le — and  the  security 
of  our  Nation.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  That  is  the  President's  purpose. 

I  believe  the  requirements  with  respect 


to  the  manpower  level,  and  so  forth,  that 
we  have  put  in  the  bill  are  necessary  and 
that  this  is  a  sound  bill. 

Let  me  say,  too.  the  committee  thor- 
oughly reviewed  the  entire  Selective 
Service  System  and  we  actually  consid- 
ered every  major  recommendation  that 
was  made  and  took  an  unprecedented 
number  of  votes.  I  think  we  spent  about 
8  days  of  long  sessions  in  writing  up  the 
bill  and  had  rollcalls  on  a  great  many  of 
these  provisions. 

For  the  last  several  years  not  only  has 
about  one-third  of  our  military  man- 
power been  supplied  directly  by  the  draft 
but  about  another  one-third — half  of  the 
men  who  enlist — has  been  supplied  in- 
directly by  the  draft.  This  is  because 
large  numbers  of  men  are  induced  to 
enter  the  miUtary  services  because  of  the 
draft.  That  is  no  reflection  on  them.  That 
has  been  an  established  policy  of  the 
Government  for  more  than  50  years.  This 
is  not  only  true  of  the  Army  but  also  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

I  was  not  content  to  rely  on  statistics. 
Last  fall  I  visited  over  1,000  of  these 
young  men  in  private  halls,  with  no  one 
in  there  except  the  group,  and  I  was  the 
only  other  person  outside  their  group.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  they  had  to  say  and 
how  they  felt  about  it.  To  attempt  to  end 
the  war  by  crippling  or  ending  the  draft 
would  be  a  calamity  for  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. Directly  and  indirectly,  the  draft 
supplies  not  only  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
but  the  crews  for  our  submarines,  the 
groimd  crews  for  our  aircraft,  and  the 
men  who  operate  our  intercontinental 
and  ground-to-air  missiles. 

That  is,  it  suppUes  a  great  number  of 
them.  These  men  are  on  duty  in  subma- 
rines, on  the  ground  where  the  ICBM's 
are,  and  other  places  that  I  have  referred 
to  in  highly  responsible  positions.  A  great 
number  of  them  are  there  because  of 
the  influence  of  the  draft,  and  I  empha- 
size that  that  is  no  reflection  on  them. 

All  services  rely  on  this  draft  motiva- 
tion to  a  very  heavy  degree. 

A  draft  extension  for  only  1  year  wUl 
not  allow  us  time  to  do  the  work  which 
the  President  believes  Is  necessary  to 
move  smoothly  to  a  voluntary  military 
system.  I  believe  this  will  be  an  extremely 
difficult  job  at  best,  even  during  peace- 
time, but  within  the  next  year  it  will  be 
impossible. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  said,  al- 
most all  of  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, no  matter  how  we  might  disagree  on 
a  so-called  volunteer  army,  agreed  that 
at  least  2  years  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 

I  say  here  the  President.  It  Is  not  just 
the  President's  judgment.  It  Is  the  judg- 
ment of  most  of  us  who  have  wrestled 
with  this  problem  and  tried  to  weigh  the 
facts.  Of  course,  the  President  is  entitled 
to  consideration,  because  he  is  the  man 
who  carries  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
laws  we  pass. 

Mr.  President,  many  will  argue  that 
we  should  review  the  draft  every  year 
because  we  review  other  military  needs 
annually.  I  believe  that,  although  super- 
ficially attractive,  this  argument  is  real- 
ly wholly  without  merit.  We  already  an- 
nually review  the  manpower  needs  of 
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our  mUitary  services.  This  year  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  recommended 
a  significant  reduction — about  100,000 
men  in  end  strength — in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

That  is  a  matter  that  we  expect  to  fol- 
low up  on,  not  only  this  year  but  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  we  have  already  an- 
nounced an  in-depth  review  and  survey, 
to  be  followed  by  hearing  upon  the  essen- 
tiality of  these  numbers.  This  review  of 
military  manpower  is  an  important  func- 
tion, and  it  i*;  one  that  our  committee 
will  pursue  with  an  intensive  effort  in 
the  months  to  come,  and  without  a  dead- 
line date  hovering  over  our  heads  when 
we  must  finish  it  in  order  to  get  a  bill 
moving.  This  is  the  way  miUtary  man- 
power should  be  reviewed.  The  levels 
should  be  reviewed  annually,  but  not  the 
method  of  procurement.  This  bill  relates 
to  the  method  of  procuring  these  men. 
To  argue  that  we  should,  every  year, 
review  whether  or  not  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  induct  men  into 
the  armed  services  is  a  bit  hke  arguing 
that  we  should  review,  every  year,  our 
entire  tax  system,  and  decide  whether 
or  not  we  will  have  taxes  next  year.  Our 
military  services  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  could  not  operate  effective- 
ly with  the  kind  of  disruption  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  perpetual  imcer- 
tainty  over  the  very  existence  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  military  manpower  is  pro- 
cured. I  do  agree  that  we  should  annual- 
ly review  the  levels  of  military  man- 
power, just  as  we  review  expenditures, 
but  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  con- 
ciously  force  all  of  our  armed  services 
into  continuing  confusion  and  disruption 
in  an  attempt  to  end  the  war. 

There  is  one  further  issue  I  would  like 
to  commait  on  very  briefly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morrung  a  retired  Army  lieu- 
tenant colonel  is  reported  as  saying 
that  the  Army  needs  no  men  outside  the 
actual  combat  divisions  and  tlieir  im- 
mediate support  troops  which  are  de- 
ployed with  them.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
report  of  the  colonel's  statement  is  ac- 
curate it  betrays  an  appalling  lack  of 
familiarity  with  military  manpower  re- 
quirements. For  example,  nearly  200,000 
Army  personnel  are  required  to  maintain 
the  Army  training  establishment — this 
includes  trainees  as  well  as  those  who 
are  in  the  various  schools.  Although  80 
percent  of  the  manpower  for  the  Army's 
base  operations  is  supported  by  civilians, 
there  are  still  required  32,000  men  to 
operate  the  bases.  These  39  major  Army 
bases  In  the  United  States  serve  an  im- 
portant fimctlon  in  helping  to  maintain 
our  national  security.  Over  40,000  men 
are  required  to  maintain  the  medical 
support  for  the  Army.  And  there  is  a 
large  category  of  men  who  are  in 
transit  because  of  changes  of  station.  To 
argue  that  the  Army  needs  no  men  ex- 
cept those  who  are  present  in  the  divi- 
sions themselves  and  In  the  units — many 
of  them  combat  units — which  support 
the  division  in  the  field  is  to  neglect 
some  of  the  fundamental  realities  of 
military  manpower. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  am  talking 
about  the  realities  of  this  matter.  It  Is 
proper  that  these  matters  be  reviewed 


from  time  to  time,  but,  with  all  the 
earnestness  I  have,  I  warn  the  Senate 
now  that  just  a  meat-axe  method  of 
pissing  an  amendment  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  drastically  reducing  available 
manpower  numbers,  with  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  fields  where  sensitive  interna- 
tional policy  is  Involved,  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  If 
there  is  any  other  alternative,  the  Sen- 
ate should  pursue  the  more  sound  course, 
rather  than  this  extreme. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  In  the 
chamber.  He  is  a  very  valuable  new  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  I  have  not  seen 
anyone  contribute  more,  and  few  as 
much,  as  he  has  in  such  a  short  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self in  an  imusual  position  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  been  a  steady  opponent  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  have  support- 
ed with  reservations  our  commitments  in 
Europe,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
tremendous  amounts  erf  money  we  have 
spent  on  the  Continent  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  which  occurred  this  past  week.  I 
also  find  myself  at  odds  with  some  of  the 
military's  practices,  which  I  find  waste- 
ful. I  have  been  critical  of  the  C-5A.  I 
have  been  critical  of  a  great  many  of  the 
expensive  developments  that  have  gone 
on  in  regard  to  other  aircraft. 

But  I  feel  that  I  have  an  obligation, 
this  morning,  to  try  to  bring  into  focus 
what  is  happening  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice, which  is  the  subject;  of  the  bill  we 
are  discussing. 

There  is  a  tremendous  antimilitary 
movement  in  this  coimtry.  I  talked  with 
young  people  in  my  ofiSce  last  week  who 
said  that  the  military  was  the  root  of  all 
our  difficulties — that  they  are  inept,  they 
are  pompous,  they  are  expensive,  and  they 
are  imnecessary.  The  greatest  gripe  of 
those  young  people  seems  to  be  that  this 
country  is  rim  by  and  for  the  military, 
Emd  that  we  in  Congress  are  simply 
pawns  of  them,  that  they  make  not  only 
the  military  decisions,  but  some  of  the 
political  decisions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  that  therefore  we  must  root 
them  out.  and  only  then  can  we  be  ob- 
jective in  our  dealings. 

Others  come  in  and  say  we  must  do 
away  with  the  ROTC — in  other  words, 
that  we  should  only  have  professional 
Army  officers,  educated  at  the  profes- 
sional academies,  and  that  the  civilian 
concept  of  officers  will  have  to  go,  because 
it  has  no  place  in  our  universities,  that 
in  fact  it  has  a  very  serious  bad  effect 
at  our  universities,  and  must  be  driven 
out.  They  have  gone  so  far,  in  some  places 
such  as  Kent  State  and  others,  to  bum 
the  ROTC  buildirvgs.  One  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  the  disaster  at  Kent  State 
last  year  was  the  burning  of  the  ROTC 
building. 

This  antimihtary  attitude  in  this  coun- 
try has  extended  generally  to  all  aspects 
of  military  life.  A  young  man  with  a  miU- 
tary haircut  is  Identified  in  a  downtown 
place  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Is  jumped 
by  a  group  who  are  opposed  to  anyone 


who  is  in  the  military.  My  son  had  a 
similar  experience  here  in  Georgetown. 
If  you  have  a  military  haircut,  you  are 
singled  out  as  obviously  a  square. 

This  feeling  is  deeper  than  just  the 
cursory  examination  that  one  might  give 
it  would  indicate;  and  it  is  centered  to- 
day cm  the  draft,  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice, because  here  is  an  instnmient  of  "the 
horribly  inefficient  and  evil  military 
machine"  that  has  to  be  extended  by  act 
of  Congress.  It  is  the  obvious  symbol  that 
can  be  set  upon. 

So  these  people,  not  the  ones  partic- 
ularly who  are  antimilitary,  but  those 
who  are  subject  to  their  attitudes  and 
those  who  join  with  them  in  some  of 
their  feelings,  feel  that  we  can  deal  the 
military  a  serious  blow — and  the  only 
possible  blow,  some  of  them  think — by 
failing  to  extend  it,  or  by  extending  it  for 
only  1  year.  By  extending  it  only  1  year, 
th^  feel  that  next  year  being  a  pohtical 
year,  a  presidential  election  year,  no  one 
will  have  the  courage  to  ask  for  a  further 
extension,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
Selective  Service. 

I  can  understand  what  many  of  these 
people  stand  against  in  this  oppositloh. 
but  I  do  not  understand  what  they  stand 
for  in  regard  to  their  country's  future, 
because  many  of  the  assumptions  that 
are  made  in  doing  away  with  the  danger 
just  are  not  true  and  cannot  be  proved 
by  history.  We  have  a  feeling,  as  we  go 
down  this  rpad  of  antimilltarisiu,  that  it 
is  a  result  of  the  exhaustion,  the  tired- 
ness, the  complete  estrangement  of  our 
people,  with  the  hassle  they  have  gone 
through  since  1939:  World  War  n,  then 
a  period  of  active  demUitarism,  until  we 
let  everyone  go,  and  then  .a  rapid  build- 
up for  Korea,  and  that  leading  into  Viet- 
nam, and  then  the  seexningly  endless  in- 
volvement there,  and  we  can  See  that 
there  is  an  attitude  th^t  would  naturally 
develop  as  a  result  of  this  fatigue.      , 

But  we  have  commitments  to  ouf  pieo- 
ple  in  this  country  that  we  carmot  ovej:- 
look.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1946  and 
during  World  War  It,  we  said  that  never 
again  are  we  going  to  be  so  weak  in  the 
world  that  things  can  happen  that  (Jid 
happen.  Never  again  are  we  are  golrig  to 
let  evil  men  and  evil  people  buUd  up  a 
military  reghjie  that  threatens  the  Iree- 
dom — I  said  "freedom"  of  the  individ- 
ual. We  enlisted  in  great  numbers  and 
we  were  enthusiastic,  because  we  were 
fighting  for  a  world  in  which  we  could 
live  as  we  wish  to  live.  We  talked  a  great 
deal  about  liberty,  we  talked  a  great  deal 
about  democracy,  and  we  talked  a  great 
deal  about  freedom. 

These  words  are  not  popular  today,  be- 
cause since  that  time,  an  attitude  has 
crept  in  that  all  these  things  can  be  en- 
joyed without  any  of  the  responsibility 
of  fighting  for  them  or  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  fighting  for  them.  Fighting  is 
something  that  only  the  cave  men  did: 
modem,  educated  man  has  no  responsi- 
bility for  nor  has  any  real  purpose  In 
fighting.  All  things  can  be  settled  If  we 
will  just  act  as  reasonable  men.  Butlils- 
tory  tells  us  that  the  world  has  never 
been  run  by  reasonable  men. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  time  In  our  world 
history  when  we  can  say  that  reason  pre- 
vailed for  smy  length  of  time.  Our  world 
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affairs  have  been  run.  and  run  badly,  by 
emotion.  They  have  been  run  by  ba^  peo- 
ple people  who  were  not  interes(|ed  in 
Uberty  and  freedom.  In  fact,  whtn  we 
speak  of  Uberty  and  freedom  and  then 
we  equate  the  number  of  years  m.  the 
history  of  the  world  when  man  h4s  en- 
joyed these  things,  we  find  them  to  be 
very  few  and  usually  very  temporary;  be- 
cause the  despots  and  the  tyrants  come 
in  and  say : 

we  will  relieve  you  of  your  responsibili- 
ties Just  give  us  your  freedom  and  y<)ur  In- 
dependence, and  we  will  teU  you  whalj  to  do. 
We  know  what  Is  good  for  you. 

So,  over  the  years,  we  have  made  cer- 
tain commitments  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  this  would  not  happen  again. 
One  of  these  concepts  was  NATO.  Here 
is  a  group  of  European  nations,  many 
of  which  had  survived  the  war  only  at  a 
tremendous  cost  of  lives  and  property. 
Some  had  been  defeated.  But  all  said: 

We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  war  again. 
Man  Is  destined  for  something  bett«r  than 
thU  kind  of  misery  and  death.  I 

An  effort  was  made,  after  the  waf,  that 
Russia  and  all  others  could  live  in  peace. 
Then  came  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  then 
came  the  subjugation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
and  we  foimd  that  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, as  we  knew  it,  had  departed. 
So  NATO  was  set  up  to  protect  what  was 
left.  And  surely  it  has  happened  that 
those  who  did  not  come  into  NATO  were 
gobbled  up— Hungary.  Czechoslo^^akia— 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Many  of  us  feel  today  that  the  threat 
from  Russia,  although  declining,  is  still 
there.  Those  of  us  who  have  visited  Rus- 
sia recognize  that  this  is  a  threat  to  our 
Hves— not  a  red.  glorious  future  that  we 
hear  about  in  Russia,  but  the  grey,  dis- 
mal future  of  standing  in  line,  being  told 
what  to  do.  having  every  one  df  your 
moves  directed,  and  Mijoying  nonq  of  the 
Independence  and  freedom  that  ife  like 
to  talk  about  perhaps  once  or  Ijwice  a 

year. 

So  we  have  made  these  world  commit- 
ments, and  we  have  made  tlnese  in 
8EATO.  However  111-concelved.  we  have 
tried  to  live  up  to  those  commitments. 
One  might  say.  "Well,  you  caimot  be  the 
policeman  of  the  world,"  and  I  suppose 
that  is  right.  We  have  found  that  out  the 
hard  way.  ^ 

I  do  not  Question  that  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  went  into 
Vietnam  with  the  best  of  motivejB,  with 
the  idea  that  here  was  a  smaU  Country 
whose  independence  and  freedom  were 
under  attack,  a  country  which  wanted  to 
exist  as  a  free  nation  but  was  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  stronger,  more  militaristic 
group.  This  Is  the  thing  we  had  agreed 
to  help  with,  and  we  felt  that  we  were 
serving  that  purpose,  only  to  be  hung  up 
In  a  war  that  has  lasted  for  10  yeirs,  and 
a  no-wln  concept  developing  about  the 
middle  of  it  that  made  a  farce  o4t  of  all 
our  great  promises. 

We  find  ourselves  now  in  a  situation 
that  is  tearing  our  country  apart,  es- 
tranging our  young  people,  and  destroy- 
ing our  economy.  We  have  learned  from 
this  that  we  cannot  be  the  policeman, 
but  we  can  be  the  tower  of  strejigth  in 


the  world,  and  we  can  lead  by  example; 
and  we  can,  by  our  tremendous  wealth, 
under  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine,  sup- 
ply arms  to  those  who  do  wish  to  defend 
themselves,  even  though  we  cannot  sup- 
ply manpower.  We  have  our  fingers  in 
this  international  setup  in  Morocco, 
Spain,  all  the  countries  of  NATO,  and 
our  island  possessions  that  are  gradually 
working  their  way  to  independence  and 
statehood.  We  have  our  far-flimg  out- 
posts in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  pro- 
tect freedom  and  give  integrity  to  our 
promises. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  care  to 
venture  how  long  Israel  would  survive  if 
the  6th  Fleet  were  not  there,  or  how 
long  some  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
Soviet  Union  would  survive  in  independ- 
ence if  we  did  not  have  NATO.  These 
things  are  brought  home  to  us  forcibly 
when  we  look  at  countries  such  as  those 
in  the  Balkans,  where  there  is  no  real 
independence. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  visit  that  Hugh 
Downs,  of  NBC,  made  to  Rumania.  It  is  a 
charming  country.  They  witnessed  many 
delightful  things.  But  this  morning,  after 
his  return  here,  he  reported  that  it  is 
a  great  country;  that  they  are  develop- 
ing fast,  but  in  the  countryside  the  peas- 
ants still  are  operating  as  they  did  200 
years  ago;  that  one  can  write  all  the 
sports  news  he  wants,  but  one  cannot 
write  suiy  political  news;  that  one  can 
make  a  speech  about  domestic  affairs,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  criticize  the  Gov- 
ernment; that  there  cannot  be  any  orga- 
nization that  is  critical  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  certain  that  if  we  want  to  accom- 
modate Russia,  we  can  have  this  In 
Western  Europe  and  we  can  have  it  In 
this  country. 

A  young  man,  the  son  of  a  prominent 
attorney  known  to  some  Senators,  told 
me  quite  seriously  that  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  ascending  and  that  we 
in  America  are  declining  and,  therefore, 
we  should  accommodate  to  Russia  and 
China,  we  should  not  antagonize  them, 
we  should  not  have  trows  in  Europe,  we 
should  not  point  our  missiles  at  them, 
or  do  anything  warlike  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  that 
means  to  me?  That  is  a  "Flnlandiza- 
tion"— if  there  could  be  such  a  word — of 
the  Western  World;  in  other  words,  we 
would  not  give  up  our  prerogatives  or  our 
independence  but  we  would  adjust  our- 
selves and  live  according  to  the  way  that 
would  cause  Russia  and  China  the  least 
interference. 

Mr.  President,  the  price  of  freedom  has 
never  been  cheap.  One  of  the  diflBculties 
we  encoimter  today  Is  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  we  have  the  idea  that  we  can  live 
at  peace  in  the  world  by  throwing  away 
our  defenses,  by  standing  before  our 
good  friends  and  saying,  "Well,  here  we 
are.  We  know  you  will  look  after  us," 
and  then  withdrawing  to  our  shores, 
which  is  about  all  that  we  could  do  with 
a  garrison  army  that  we  would  wind  up 
with,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
I  know  it  is  an  unpopular  thing  to  talk 


about  extending  the  draft,  but  the  ques- 
tions raised  if  we  do  away  with  it,  are 
also  unpopular. 

The  most  importeuit  question  is:  What 
would  be  our  degree  of  safety? 

Can  we  rely  on  "good  old  Russia?" 
Can  we  rely  on  "good  old  China?"  Can 
we  rely  on  the  fact  that  they  will  recog- 
nize we  have  taken  the  oUve  branch  and 
have  weakened  ourselves  to  the  point 
where  it  would  take  a  major  effort  to  re- 
establish our  world  leadership? 

These  are  things  which  no  one  wants 
to  talk  about  but  I  hope  they  will  be 
brought  out  in  this  debate. 

Personally,  with  the  present  anti- 
military  feeling  in  this  covmtry,  I  do  not 
believe,  that  we  could  have  a  volunteer 
army.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  President 
that  a  volimteer  army  is  the  coming 
thing  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  one 
in  a  few  years'  time.  Nor  do  I  think  that, 
in  a  democracy,  we  should  have  a  mer- 
cenary army,  an  army  hired  by  raising 
the  pay  so  that  those  who  need  money 
will  take  the  jobs. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  have  a  civil- 
ian army  and  a  civilian  controlled  mili- 
tary. I  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation 
that  each  American  should  feel  neces- 
sary to  perform,  and  It  should  be  per- 
formed with  pride. 

If  this  is  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was, 
perhai>s  we  should  have  it  in  the  way 
of  a  national  service,  because  we  never 
need  the  tremendous  number  of  men 
available  at  the  age  of  18  every  year.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  a  national  service 
where  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the 
Peace  Corps  or  into  VISTA  or  work  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  or  In 
various  other  good  works  of  that  kind, 
could  elect  to  do  that  if  they  so  chose. 
Those  who  feel  sympathetic  towards 
the  military,  could  make  that  their 
choice.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any 
shortage  that  way. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  unfair  that  a 
yoimg  man,  approaching  the  age  where 
he  will  be  subject  to  Selective  Service, 
should  have  to  give  2  years  of  his  life 
to  a  military  duty  which  he  does  not 
look  forward  to,  nor  enJoy,  suid  that 
another  young  man  of  the  same  age  but 
with  flat  feet,  or  a  yoimg  lady,  has  no 
such  obligation.  I  would  think  that  a 
national  service  would  make  sense.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  have  that  now.  We 
have  to  deal  with  what  we  have  and 
that,  of  course.  Is  Selective  Service. 

But  I  find  a  morai  problem  when  we 
talk  about  the  professional  military.  I 
met  with  a  group  of  young  men  in  my 
office  early  last  week,  and  one  of  them 
said  that  he  could  think  of  no  situation 
which  would  cause  him  to  bear  arms  for 
his  country — no  indignity,  no  violence 
against  It  that  would  cause  him  to  bear 
arms  for  his  coimtry.  I  said : 

Then  what  do  you  think  about  a  volun- 
teer army? 

He  said: 
That  wo\ild  te  Just  great. 

He  would  not  bear  arms  to  defend  his 
coimtry  but  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
let  someone  be  hired  to  flght  for  him.  A 
hired  gun,  in  other  words. 
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To  me,  that  is  an  attitude  in  this 
country  that  I  find  distasteful. 

If  we  believe  in  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, then  we  have  an  obligation  to  bear 
our  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
that  freedom  and  democracy. 

If  we  want  to  cave  in,  or  to  accommo- 
date, then  let  us  begin  at  the  top.  Let  us 
not  cut  off  the  vine  at  the  root.  Let  us 
begin  priming  from  the  top.  Let  us  with- 
draw from  all  our  world  commitments, 
get  out  of  NATO,  bring  the  6th  Fleet  back 
to  Norfolk,  and  get  the  7th  Fleet  out  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Let  us  not 
begin  by  cutting  off  the  roots  while  we 
have  all  these  worldwide  commitments, 
all  these  treaties  which  this  body  has 
voted  for— 42  of  them,  which  are  still 
m  existence — and,  at  the  same  time,  try- 
ing to  make  a  farce  out  of  the  necessary 
manpower  supplied  through  Selective 
Service  to  keep  those  commitments  and 
back  up  the  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Army  could  perhaps  benefit, 
as  well  as  other  groups,  by  severe  cut- 
backs which  would,  in  fact,  make  it  a 
leaner,  harder,  and  more  effective  mili- 
tary force,  if  we  could  take  some  of  the 
slack  out  of  the  Une  and  get  better  orga- 
nization, and  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
people  at  the  Pentagon  and  substitute 
men  from  the  headquarters  that  we  have 
scattered  all  around  Europe  and  other 
places  to  bear  the  command  burden. 

I  do  not  question  that  attitude,  but 
what  I  do  think  is.  we  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  imtll  we  start  to  cut  back  on 
these  commitments,  we  need  the  man- 
power. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  said  this  morning — and  we 
hear  this  from  the  military  too — that 
what  we  need  is  a  lean  and  hard  Mili- 
tary Establishment  with  a  strong  Re- 
serve— a  strong  Reserve,  well  equipped, 
well  trained,  and  capable  of  moving  in  at 
any  time. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  the  Reserve.  I  think  I 
can  do  that  because  I  enlisted  hi  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  in  1937.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  military  pressure  of 
any  kind.  When  it  came  time  to  go  to 
camp,  we  had  to  go  out  and  talk  people 
Into  going  to  camp  because  we  did  not 
have  enough  to  make  up  even  a  troop  of 
.  cavalry. 

Every  Sunday  morning,  when  we 
drilled,  we  never  knew  whether  we  were 
going  to  have  enough  men  to  get  paid.  No 
one  ever  achieved  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency because  if  a  man  moved  along  or 
left  town,  we  had  another  obligation 
there,  we  had  a  vacancy  to  fill. 

Then,  after  World  War  n,  when  I 
again  Joined  up  with  the  Ohio  National 
Guard,  at  that  time  there  was  no  pres- 
sure and  no  draft  call,  although  the 
draft  existed  up  untn  1948.  But  there 
was  no  call  and  no  pressure  on  us,  as  we 
were  able  to  get  a  number  of  veterans  to 
make  up  our  units,  and  they  were  ex- 
cellent— people  that  were  willing  to  train. 
However,  as  natural  attrition  drew  them 
off,  we  could  not  get  any  replacements. 
The  pe<H)le  who  were  attracted  for  the 
money  were  not  much  good.  Most  of 
them  were  not  well  educated.  And  most 


of  them  did  not  have  the  degree  of  train- 
ing capability  that  was  necessary  for  the 
then  not  very  s<«)hlstlcated  weapons. 

Then  in  1948  the  draft  went  out  alto- 
gether. And  as  the  antimilitary  was 
even  then  growing,  we  began  to  hit  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  Oiu:  National 
Guard  units  at  that  time  often  would  not 
have  enough  men  attending  drills  so  that 
the  unit  could  be  paid  for  a  paid  drill. 
There  were  other  times  when  the  sheriff 
was  called  to  go  out  under  a  State  law 
and  pick  up  people  who  were  supposed 
to  be  at  drill  and  did  not  come.  That  is 
bad  business. 

Then  we  struggled  along  until  most  of 
us  were  called  up  during  Korea.  But 
when  we  were  called  up,  we  were  not 
worth  a  great  deal  to  the  Army  simply 
because  there  was  a  vast  turnover  caused 
by  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  life  of  the 
Reserves  at  those  times.  They  had  to 
start  training  us  right  from  scratch  be- 
cause our  training  was  not  competent. 

There  were  other  causes.  We  have 
gone  through  the  same  thing  again.  We 
now  have  a  waiting  list  to  get  In  the 
Guard.  Because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
Selective  Service  they  would  rather  be  In 
the  Guard  unit  at  home  than  be  called 
up  on  active  duty.  But  the  pressures  will 
disappear  with  the  ending  of  Selective 
Service.  We  will  dump  billions  of  dollars 
into  a  system  of  Reserves  that  is  iK)t  go- 
ing to  be  effective.  It  is  simply  going  to 
be  a  holding  area  where  we  will  have  a 
list  of  names.  They  say  we  will  have  a 
ready  unit. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  a  ready 
unit  Is.  It  is  a  imit  that  can  operate  at 
unit  strength  and  at  a  level  of  training 
commensurate  at  least  with  the  platoon. 
At  present  standards  the  turnover  will 
be  so  great  if  we  lose  selective  service 
that  it  will  be  at  the  Individual  training 
unit  all  of  the  time.  We  will  never  get 
over  the  turnover  of  ofllcers  and  enlisted 
men. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  I  feel 
strongly  about  the  reserves.  We  train 
them  Uke  soldiers  for  2  weeks  out  of  the 
year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  like  for- 
eign relatives.  They  do  not  get  any  ben- 
efits. They  do  not  get  many  conamissary 
benefits.  We  make  them  leave  the 
Guard  when  they  are  40  to  45  or  55 
years  of  age.  Yet  they  cannot  draw  any 
kind  of  retirement  pay  until  they  are 

60. 

These  are  things  that  I  hope  will  be 
later  corrected.  However,  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  without  selective  service 
there  will  be  no  effective  Reserve.  It 
will  just  disappear  and  wither  on  the 
vine.  They  cannot  pump  enough  money 
into  it  to  make  it  anything  else.  I  think 
this  is  something  that  should  be  part 
of  our  consideration. 

We  have  these  world  commitments 
and  we  have  this  reserve  all  dependent 
upon  an  effective  military.  If  we  take 
off  the  pressure  of  the  draft,  it  means 
that  these  are  going  to  die  right  on  the 
vine. 

What  do  I  mean  by  pressm-e  of  the 
draft?  During  the  middle  1950's,  selec- 
tive service  was  in  effect.  However,  in 
most  States  there  were  no  actual  calls. 
It  was  taken  care  of  because  of  the  small 
number  of  calls  primarily  by  enlist- 
ments. But  the    pressure  was  there. 


This  is  fine.  This  is  s(unething  that 
I  would  like  to  see  ccmtinue  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  should  raise  the  pay, 
raise  the  opportunities  in  the  Army  so 
a&  to  make  it  a  career.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  we  should  keep  the  Selective 
Service  so  that  the  sUght  pressure  is 
there  and  that  it  exists  for  the  1  year 
during  which  It  survives  imder  the  lot- 
tery. 

I  believed  that  with  this  kind  of  sys- 
tem we  could  contmue  and  we  could  have 
an  effective  Reserve.  If  we  want  to  cut 
back  on  any  of  the  other  fieet  commit- 
ments or  manpower  in  this  country,  I 
think  we  can  do  it.  However,  I  think  that 
we  should  always  be  aware  that  once  we 
give  up  our  position  in  this  world,  liberty 
and  freedom  have  lost  their  best  ally  in 
the  world.  We  may  be  hard  put  to  keep  it 
here  in  this  country. 

Let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  opt  to  do  away  with  the 
mihtary,  let  us  realize  that  we  will  be  in 
danger  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water. 

I  regret  that  we  live  in  such  circum- 
stances. This  is  what  we  leam  from  his- 
tory. Those  who  refxise  to  leam  from  his- 
tory are  destined  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take again  and  again.  That  has  been  said 
on  the  fioor  many  times:  'The  past  is 
prologue." 

I  cannot  think  of  a  time  when  It  has 
been  more  true  than  today.  If  we  in  our 
revulsion  do  away  with  the  military  and 
make  it  a  garrison  force  In  this  country, 
as  many  would  have  it  be,  we  must  be 
ready  to  suffer  the  intemationsJ  con- 
sequences of  our  actions. 

I  think  that  defense  manpower  is  a 
vital  resource  needed  for  the  national 
security.  Our  best  national  seciulty  ob- 
jective \b  to  preserve  the  United  States  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  to  safe- 
guard its  fundamental  Institutioos  and 
values  and  to  protect  its  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  want  to 
pump  money  into  the  military  to  keep  it 
as  an  institution  for  Itself.  It  only  has  one 
purpose  and  that  is  to  provide  security 
for  the  people. 

•nirough  our  foreign  policy  and  collec- 
tive security  arrangements,  the  United 
States  seeks  an  environment  in  which  Its 
bsisic  security  objective  can  be  obtained. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  commit- 
tee Intends  to  give  unbridled  authority  to 
the  President  in  the  areas  of  manpower. 
We  have  already  decided  on  a  definite 
limit  that  we  want  to  see  continued.  How- 
ever, I  repeat  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  Is  national  security.  We 
can  take  a  calculated  risk  with  the  na- 
tional security,  but  we  must  never  take 
gambles. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1972  we  will  need 
over  170.000  nonprior  service  persormel 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Reserve  com- 
ponents, and  in  fiscal  1973  we  will  need 
110,000.  If  the  draft  is  removed,  we  will 
lose  over  70  percent,  or  196,000,  from  our 
selective  reserve  draft  which  has  already 
been  authorized  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  level  of  972.000  per- 
sonnel. We  have  made  excellent  progress 
in  equipping  our  Reserve  components 
with  modem  weapons  and  other  up-to- 
date  equipment.  Without  an  extension 
of  the  draft,  we  would  dilute  our  empha- 
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sis  on  readiness  in  search  of  manpower 
It  may.  in  fact,  be  possible  with  such 
volunteer  force,  but  the  draft  must 
phased  out  in  search  of  such  a  force,  not 
all  at  once.  I  personally  have  serio^ 
doubts  whether  we  could  ever  do  it.iH 
we  do  we  may  have  nothing  left.         ! 

Mr  President,  I  would  Uke  to  ma^e 
some  reference  to  the  Oates  Commission, 
which  is  the  primary  source  of  argument 
for  all  those  favoring  an  aU-voluntaer 
Armed  Forces,  commencing  in  fiscal  year 
1972  The  Oates  Commission  makes  as- 
sumptions which  will  not  prevaU  oMer 
the  next  2  transition  years.  First,  it  as- 
sumes a  need  of  325.000  new  enlisted 
personnel  in  fiscal  year  1072,  instead  of 
the  actual  requirement  of  slightly  o^^er 
500,000.  It  also  assumes  a  higher  reten- 
tion rate  because  a  man  who  volunteijrs 
is  more  likely  to  stay.  But  for  the  n*ct 
2  years  we  are  dealing  with  draftees  ahd 
draft-motivated  enlistees.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  dealing  "With  those  people  who 
were  motivated  by  a  true  desire  Jor 
military  life.  Therefore,  how  do  fe 
bridge  the  gap  between  500.000  and  the 
Oates  Commission  assumption  of  300,qoo 
personnel?  We  do  it  by  higher  pay  apd 
ending  of  the  Vietnam  war.  House  Re*>- 
Tutlon  «531  contams  increases  of  $1.03(>.- 
600  00.  The  President  is  now  windihg 
down  the  war.  But  I  dare  say  that  kn 
Affmy  Ule  win  not  be  competitive  by 
July  1  of  this  year.  | 

'  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  my 
statement,  I  said  that  our  manpovAer 
requirements  were  related  to  our  world- 
wide commitments,  and  not  -just  t^e 
Vietnam  war.  As  anyone  who  has  been 
listening  to  me  for  the  last  2  years 
knows;  I  have  been  first  and  f;orem<^st 
in  arguing  for  a  reduction  of  our  co*!- 
mltments.  We  are  overextended,  we  mifst 
get  other  coimtries  to  pick  up  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden.  However,  imtil  ^e 
do,  and  while  we  are  doing  it,  we  m\ist 
not  undercut  these  commitments  byl  a 
reduction  of  our  manpower  beyond  the 
point  where  we  can  no  longer  meet  tl 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  statement  of  Secretajry 
Lftlrd,  entitled  "Defense  Military  Man- 
power Requirements  for  Fiscal  Yaar 
1972,"  starting  on  page  3  in  the  supple- 
mental manpower  hearing  record,  whith 
should  be  on  each  of  your  desks.  He 
explains  the  reasons  and  missions  of  ojir 
total  manpower  commitment.  Our  map- 
power  level,  based  on  the  forces  we  nejed 
to  carry  out  specific  missions — mission 
forces — and  the  support  necessary  jto 
sustain  these  forces,  general  support.  In 
fiscal  year  1972  the  Defense  Departmekit 
needs  139,000  men  to  man  the  strategic 
forces  which  serve  as  our  deterrent 
against  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States.  , 

These  personnel  seek  to  provide  relia- 
ble reconnaissance  and  early  warning  oa- 
pabilitles  to  minimize  the  likelihood  a^id 
consequences  of  a  surprise  attack;  ab- 
proprlate  defense  forces  to  protect 
against  limited  air  and  ballistic  mis^e 
attacks:  and  effective  and  reliable  coifi- 
mand  and  control  of  these  forces.  I  wl^h 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  ho 
operational  manpower  has  been  provided 
for  the  Undersea  Launched  Missile  Sjte- 
tem — ILiMS — and  the  B-1  manned  bomp- 


er.  Furthermore  no  operational  man- 
power is  planned  for  the  Safeguard  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  System.  These  systems 
are  still  controversial  and  no  one  should 
vote  to  reduce  our  strategic  forces  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  any  of  these 
systons. 

About  40  percent  of  our  total  military 
manpower  in  fiscal  year  1972  or  1,032,000 
mMi  is  attributable  to  land,  tactical  air, 
naval,  and  mobility  forces  which  com- 
prise our  general  purpose  forces.  These 
forces  are  maintained  to  support  our 
commitments  predicated  upon  two  poli- 
cies which  have  been  inforced  for  over  a 
decade  spanning  four  administrations. 
They  are:  first,  that  the  security  of  our 
region  is  Inextricably  tied  to  a  forward 
defense  and  thus  to  the  security  of  our 
allies;  and  second,  that  strategic  nuclear 
forces  in  and  of  themselves  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  provide  a  credible  deter- 
rent or  a  reasonadjle  response  to  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  aggression  which  we 
must  be  prepared  to  face. 

Our  general  purposes  forces  are  sized 
so  that  the  United  States  will  be  pre- 
pared for  either  a  defense  of  NATO, 
Europe,  or  a  defense  of  Asia.  In  addition 
we  would  be  prepared  to  assist  our  alUes 
in  Asia  against  an  attack  by  one  of  Its 
neighbors  and  also  provide  limited  forces 
for  a  strategic  reserve  and  for  minor  con- 
tingencies. Oiu-  forces  are  designed  so 
that  ma^or  operations  in  one  theater 
must  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the 
major  capability  in  the  other.  The  one 
and  a  half  war  strategy. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  591.000  personnel, 
comprising  almost  25  percent  of  total 
DOD  military  manpower,  will  man  our 
Army  and  Marine  corps  land  force  ele- 
ments. In  addition  we  need  170,000  in  the 
tactical  air  forces  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps.  Finally  ovir  general 
purpose  forces  provides  for  the  assign- 
ment of  203,000  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  to  our  naval  forces. 

I  am  eternally  faced  with  those  who 
give  the  simplistic  answer: 

Well,  we  have  »U  these  bombs  and  mtesUes 
and  they  are  in  silos  and  all  we  need  Is  one 
m&n  to  push  those  buttons. 

If  we  have  a  defense  based  on  missiles 
and  the  annihilation  of  one-half  of  an- 
other country,  with  deaths  that  may 
reach  40  million,  we  will  never  have  any- 
one to  press  that  button  and  we  will  be 
nibbled  to  death  with  wars  of  conven- 
tional forces.  We  will  be  unable  to  de- 
fend ourselves  in  wars  of  conventional 
forces  and  those  are  the  wars  from 
which  our  peril  will  come. 

Yet  many  will  say  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  sit  back  and  push  that  button  and 
we  will  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.  It 
just  is  not  that  easy,  gentlemen. 

The  Defense  Department  will  need 
68,000  men  in  its  mobility  forces  which 
comprises  strategic  and  tactical  airlift, 
seallft,  key  positioned  equipment,  and 
mobility  support  forces  including  air  and 
sea  terminals. 

Thus,  199,000  personnel  are  needed  for 
the  four  categories  of  our  mission  forces : 
intelligence  and  security;  communica- 
tions; research  and  development;  and 
support  to  other  nations. 

To  meet  general  support  requirements 
in  fiscal  year  1972  we  will  need  1,135,000 


men.  These  include  individual  and  base 
support  elements,  training,  command, 
and  logistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  urged  a  re- 
ordering of  our  priorities.  I  have  been  a 
constant  critic  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Finally  I  have  spoken  out  against  cost 
overruns,  InefiBciency  and  mismanage- 
ment in  the  procurement  of  certain 
weapons  systems. 

I  have  long  recommended  a  reorder- 
ing of  our  priorities.  I  have  been  a  con- 
stant critic  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
have  spoken  out  against  cost  overruns, 
inefficiency,  mismanagement,  and  the 
procurement  of  certain  weapons  sys- 
tems. But  I  stand  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  today  and  ask  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  think  long  and  hard  before  In 
their  pain,  grief,  and  agony  over  the  war 
in  Vietnam — which  our  President  is  now 
attempting  to  wind  down — they  vote 
against  or  filibuster  the  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

I  think  the  choice  we  are  really  going 
to  have  to  make  is  not  unlike  the  choice 
of  the  old  cowboy  In  the  West  who  was 
the  fastest  gun  and  who  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  abandon  that  post  of  leader- 
ship and  retire.  He  will  always  find 
someone  who  is  going  to  challenge  him, 
especially  if  he  was  the  lawman  of  that 
time  who  was  the  fastest  gun.  That  man 
is  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  retire. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  the  fastest  gun 
in  the  world;  and  by  that  I  mean  in  de- 
fense of  what  we  stand  for.  We  are  that 
lawman  giving  up  the  idea  of  policing 
the  world  but  we  like  to  think  we  can 
protect  what  we  stand  for  and  believe  in. 
I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe 
there  are  bad  people  in  the  world  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  concept  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  justice  on  which  our  Na- 
tion is  founded. 

I  hope  we  realize  that  the  military, 
even  though  it  does  not  meet  all  of  our 
wishes,  Is  our  gun.  If  we  do  not  Uke  It, 
let  us  correct  it.  If  we  do  not  want  our 
commitments  let  us  cut  them  back,  but 
let  us  not  just  abandon  our  world  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  was  struck  by  the  Sen- 
ator's comparison  with  the  cowboy,  the 
fast  gun,  or  the  "peaceful  arrow"  as  it 
is  known  in  Mexico,  and  the  efforts  to  re- 
tire. It  is  an  apt  comparison  and  one  that 
is  probably  not  germane  In  this  par- 
ticular century.  I  say  that  because  I  am 
reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  a  very 
able  Alaskan,  a  Dr.  Charles  Koenigsburg 
at  our  recent  Public  Works  Committee 
hearings  in  Alaska.  He  made  a  similar 
comparison  of  our  cowboy  society  and 
our  new  space  age  society  and  noted  that 
things  are  changing  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to,  allow  ourselves  to  live  in  a  cow- 
boy society,  although  this  was  a  lauda- 
ble goal  in  times  past  because  the  cow- 
boy had  the  wide  open  spaces  and  could 
do  pretty  much  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
But  in  today's  hair-trigger  society,  what 
happens  in  an  instantaneous  fashion  Is 
not  man  to  man  in  a  shoot-out.  It  is  one 
man,  possibly,  with  all  of  society.  So  that 
if  a  mistake  is  made,  It  is  not  man  to 
man;  it  is  the  total  destruction  of  our 
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space  capsule.  So  we  do  not  have  a  society 
any  more  where  one  man  can  shoot  it 
out  in  a  very  gallant  way;  we  have  a 
spaceman  society  where  one  decides  It 

an. 

So  I  think  the  example  given  by  my 
able  colleague  has  expressed  some  of  his 
views,  views  I  may  disagree  with  over  the 
next  month  and  a  half  or  longer.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  danger,  of  course,  in  wind- 
ing down  the  system,  but  I  am  reminded 
of  reading  an  article  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Ernest  Gruenlng,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  last  week. 
I  was  not  aware  of  this,  but  apparently 
President  Nixon,  as  a  part  of  his  cam- 
paign rhetoric  in  1968,  promised  over 
and  over  again  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
end  the  draft.  That  was  almost  2V^  years 
ago. 

What  does  that  mean?  I  pose  the  ques- 
tion to  my  able  colleague.  That  is  a  very 
sound  and  deliberate  argimient — we  can- 
not quite  do  it  now  because  of  our  respon- 
sibility— but  it  is  an  argument  that  can 
be  made  next  year  and  the  year  after 
that  and  the  year  after  that.  That  is  an 
argtmient  that  really  oflfers  no  termina- 
tion. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  views. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we 
live  with  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  that  the  world  must  become  a  better 
place,  that  we  must  learn  to  get  along, 
that  we  are  on  this  small  planet,  hurtling 
through  space,  and  it  is  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller  and  more  confined,  and  we 
have  to  find  a  solution  to  get  along.  But 
we  can  only  Judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
and  man  has  not  accommodated  himself 
as  he  should.  We  have  not  done  a  good 
job  of  it.  We  wind  up  in  wars.  We  wind 
up  in  violence.  Violence  occurs  In  our 
cities  and  violence  occurs  every  place.  We 
must  learn  to  organize  ourselves,  but  dur- 
ing that  period  we  must  recognize  that 
this  winding  down  cannot  be  done  over- 
night; that  we  have  to  get  rid  of  our 
commitments. 

I  know  that  any  time  we  talk  about 
cutting  back  on  a  military  Installation 
in  a  Senator's  State,  he  hits  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  still  have  the  floor.  We 
object  to  cutting  back.  I  do.  They  all  do. 
I  say,  "It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  back  on 
this  installation  in  my  State." 

So  if  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the 
source  of  manpower,  we  have  to  be  real- 
istic. We  know  we  have  a  total  of  600,- 

000  troops  and  dependents  in  Europe  to- 
day, in  NATO.  These  troops  are  costing  us 
$14  billion  a  year  in  the  loss  of  exchange. 

1  think  this  is  where  we  have  to  start. 
We  have  to  start  cutting  back  there.  We 
have  to  cut  back  in  manpower  every- 
where. But  I  know  one  thing  I  observed 
on  my  recent  visit  to  Vietnam — that  ded- 
ication is  more  important  than  hardware 
or  anything  else.  A  man  can  take  one  of 
our  battie  tanks  costing  $700,000,  run  it 
down  the  road,  and  where  there  is  one 
litUe  soldier  with  determination  and 
dedication,  with  a  satchel  charge,  he  can 
lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
blow  up  that  tank. 

We  liave  somehow  gotten  the  idea  that 
we  can  hire  a  sophisticated  helicopter 


costing  $400,000,  or  a  C-5A  costing  $40 
million,  or  a  $15  million  F15,  and  that 
it  does  not  need  a  dedicated  soldier  be- 
hind it.  But  I  have  observed,  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  has  not  seen  this  in  the  ded- 
ication of  some  of  our  enemies  in  Viet- 
nam, that  the  dedicated  man,  with  the 
most  simple  of  weapons,  is  capable  of 
holding  his  own  against  the  most  sophis- 
ticated weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  is  not  dedicated. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  in- 
ject this  spirit  into  anyone.  I  am  not 
saying  that  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
perhaps,  we  cannot  get  a  volunteer  army. 
I  question  it  with  the  present  antimili- 
tary  view  and  feeling.  But  I  do  know  that 
until  we  cut  down  on  our  commitments, 
we  would  be  doing  a  foolish  thing  by  cut- 
ting down  the  source  of  manpower  while 
we  still  have  our  commitments.  We  sure- 
ly should  cut  down  on  those  before  we  cut 
down  on  our  manpower. 

I  refer  to  the  analogy  of  the  fastest 
gun  in  the  West,  and  that  surely  those 
days  are  outmoded,  that  we  live  in  differ- 
ent times,  we  live  in  an  age  when  we 
are  supposedly  sophisticated  and  civil- 
ized ;  but  so  often  we  scratch  through  the 
veneer  of  that  civilization  and  find  our- 
selves just  at  the  place  we  were  when 
we  first  came  out  of  the  jimgle. 

This,  I  agree,  is  regrettable,  but  the 
man  who  fought  for  what  he  beheved  in 
and  achieved  freedom  in  this  country, 
which  he  had  to  fight  to  get,  is  not  going 
to  just  abandon  it  with  promises  that 
man  has  changed,  becauLse  all  around  us 
we  find  that  man  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississipi^. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  to  make  a  com- 
ment, I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  put 
his  finger  on  the  real  issue  or  question. 
As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said,  we 
would  all  like  to  end  the  war.  We  would 
all  like  to  abolish  the  draft.  But  what  are 
the  consequences?  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  what  we  would  all  like 
to  do?  His  discussion  is  certainly  a  lucid 
statement  and  a  very  reasoned  one — an 
understatement,  perhaps — about  what 
would  happen  to  our  source  of  man- 
power— and  these  are  not  contradic- 
tory— to  our  services,  not  only  the  men 
in  the  Army,  in  the  rifle  companies,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  services,  including  the 
submarine  crews,  carrier  crews,  ICBM 
crews,  and  all  the  rest. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  Selective  Service 
System,  certainly  for  2  years,  there  will 
be  a  liquidation  of  the  Reserve.  There  is 
no  provision  in  any  existing  law  that 
could  possibly  hold  them  together  un- 
less there  was  selective  service. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  who  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  yielded  to  me.  I  yielded 
for  a  brief  statement.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 


take  the  floor  for  a  brief  time.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  frwn  Missis6ii>pi 
a  question. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
there  was  a  very  fine  article  concerning 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  which 
there  was  a  statement  made  which  I 
think  is  rather  interesting  and  which  re- 
fers to  him.  The  article  states: 

He  eald  the  committee's  reduction  "If  It 
would  run  for  a  full  year"  would  be  100,000 
men. 

The  quoted  matter  refers  to  the  Sena- 
tor's statement: 
"There  U  a  billion  dollars,"  he  added. 

Am  I  to  infer  from  this  statement  that 
the  implemental  trade-off  is  probably  $1 
billion  for  100,000  men,  so  that  if  we  were 
to  cut  300,000  men  from  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment, that  would  mean  about  $3 
billion,  in  round  figures? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  in  round  flgiires. 
In  round  figures,  if  you  reduce  the  total 
by  100,000  men,  that  is  an  off-the-cuff 
calculation  that  I  think  is  fairly  within 
reason.  That  includes,  of  course,  the 
operation  and  maintenance  in  addition 
to  the  average  salary,  and  so  forth.  But 
it  is  a  round  figxu*e  that  we  can  use. 

Mr.  GRA"VEL.  Very  good.  I  am  glad 
we  can  agree  on  that. 

The  only  other  point  I  wish  to  make — 
and  unfortunately,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  left  the  floor— is  to  underscore 
that  we  are  not  a  cowboy  society,  we  are 
a  statesman  society.  TTie  dedication  and 
commitment  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  speaks  we  obviously  do  not  have  in 
Vietnam,  because  this  great  colossus  is 
not  able  to  achieve  a  military  victory 
there.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  one  small 
person  with  a  satchel  charge  can  wipe 
out  a  dozen  helicopters  or  a  very  expen- 
sive tank. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  Our 
boys  over  there  are  mercenaries,  just  as 
our  boys  in  Europe  are  mercenaries.  That 
was  a  point  I  made  earlier  in  conjunction 
with  a  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy). 

That  is  a  very  simple  thing.  We  had 
that  experience  in  this  coimtry  ourselves 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  we 
had  Hessian  mercenaries  operating  In 
this  country,  and  they  were  not  nearly  a 
match  for  our  own  American  boys,  who 
fought  very  ably  In  our  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  suspect  that,  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances aroimd  the  world,  as  long  as 
we  have  American  soldiers  acting  as  mer- 
cenaries, they  will  never  be  a  match  for 
people  who  are  fighting  for  their  own 
ground,  because  of  the  difference  in 
dedication. 

The  irony  In  it  all— which  of  course 
speaks  poorly  for  our  economic  wis- 
dom-is that  in  days  of  old,  when  a  coun- 
try sent  out  mercenaries,  it  was  the  for- 
eign goverrunent  that  paid  for  those  mer- 
cenaries. But  uniquely,  in  today's  so- 
ciety, we  send  out  our  mercenaries  and 
the  American  taxpayer  picks  up  the  tab. 

I  think  the  time  is  perilously  close 
when,  regardless  of  the  will  to  pay  the 
tab,  we  will  not  have  the  economic  fiber 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  prophet  of 
economic   gloom,   but   I   think   we   are 
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rapidly  spending  ourselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy with  these  worldwide  machina- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESroiNQ     OFFICER 
Bkntsbn)  .  The  Senator  from  South  Ci 
olina  is  recognized.  j 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  HlR. 
6531.  providing  for  a  2-year  extension]  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  has  my  sup- 
port and  in  my  judgment  amoimts  Ut  a 
soimd  proposal  to  meet  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary manpower  needs.  j 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  writ^n 
with  the  recognition  that  our  Nation  can- 
not fulfill  military  manpower  requite- 
ments  and  national  commitments  with- 
out a  2-year  extension. 

Thus,  this  legislation  would  provide  the 
authority  to  Induct  into  military  service 
up  to  150,000  men  a  year  through  July  1, 
1973.  This  ceiling  provides  a  lid  on  ^e 
authority  and  is  slightly  above  the  Ad- 
ministration's estimated  needs  of  114^0 
moi  in  the  approaching  fiscal  year.  "The 
Selective  Service  Act  extension  date  co- 
incides with  the  time  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  hopes  to  achieve  wliat 
has  been  called  "zero  draft."  This  term 
implies  that  although  the  draft  would 
still  be  in  effect,  no  one  would  be  called 
because  manpower  strengrths  would  be 
sufficient  without  involuntary  induction. 

Normally,  the  Selective  Service  Act  tias 
been  extended  at  4-year  intervals,  llhis 
Nation  has  needed  the  draft  since  shortly 
after  World  War  n.  At  that  time  the 
draft  was  instituted  because  of  falling 
manpower  levels,  and  this  action  turoed 
out  to  be  critical  when  President  Trunjan 
ordered  Amerlcsm  troops  into  Korea. 

In  my  view  the  Congress  would  be 
wiser  to  extend  the  draft  for  the  normal 
4-year  period.  Then  at  the  end  of  fisfcal 
year  1973  if  zero  draft  is  attained,  men 
would  not  have  to  be  inducted,  but  the 
nation  would  have  the  draft  machinery 
intact  for  instant  use  if  necessary.     ' 

As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  be  given  some 
authority  to  act,  and  act  promptly,  if 
he  feels  that  a  military  deployment  is 
necessary  in  our  national  interest.  It  a 
fast  moving  situation  the  President  mjust 
move  more  quickly  than  the  legislative 
process  sometimes  allows.  The  Congitess 
always  has  the  authority  to  grant,  or 
deny  him  the  funds  to  support  such  kc- 
tions.  I 

However,  It  is  my  view  that  Congijess 
will  accept  no  more  than  a  2-year  Ex- 
tension of  the  draft  at  this  time.  Should 
world  tensions  increase  to  a  point  requir- 
ing a  buildup  of  U.S.  forces,  then  the 
CcHigress  will  have  to  extend  the  author- 
ity 2  years  from  now. 

In  preparation  of  such  an  eventualjly, 
this  bill  provides  that  the  draft  machin- 
ery and  organization  will  be  continued 
on  a  standby  basis  even  during^  peribds 
when  the  induction  authority  is  noli  in 
existence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  recognized  that  lat- 
tanpts  will  be  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  do  away  with  the  2-year  extension  or 
end  the  draft  next  month.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, such  action  would  not  only  be 
toUitiirily  unwise,  it  would  signal  to  the 
world  that  America  has  taken  anot^ier 
step  towards  Isolationism. 


Admittedly,  this  country  is  in  a  trying 
period  as  forces  are  gradually  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam.  Considering  this 
situation  and  U.S.  commitments  abroad, 
manpower  needs  cannot  be  met  on  a 
voluntary  basis  within  the  next  2  years. 

The  conclusion  that  the  induction  au- 
thority is  needed  for  2  additional 
years  is  supported  not  only  by  the  needs 
for  new  manpower  for  the  actAve  forces 
but  also  by  the  manpower  accession  re- 
quirements of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  components.  The  intake  require- 
ment of  the  active  forces  and  Reserve 
components  is  estimated  to  be  690,000  in 
fiscal  year  1972  and  520,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  For  fiscal  year  1972  the  total  active 
force  and  Reserve  manpower  intake  re- 
quirement is  estimated  to  equal  about  35 
percent  of  the  population  of  men  age  19. 
and  for  fiscal  year  1973.  about  26  percent. 

Taking  into  accoimt  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  population  does  not  meet 
military  physical  or  mental  standards, 
the  aggregate  active  force  and  Reserve 
component  accession  requirement  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
50  percent  of  the  19-year-old  male  pop- 
ulation meeting  military  qualification 
standards.  In  fiscal  year  1973  it  would  be 
approximately  37  percent. 

In  the  absence  of  Induction  authority 
the  Defense  Department  could  expect  to 
meet  only  about  half  of  the  total  active 
duty  and  Reserve  personnel  needed  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  Thus.  U.S.  forces  would 
drag  around  600,000  below  the  required 
level. 

Also,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
there  be  continxiing  authority  beyond 
July  1,  1971,  for  the  induction  of  medical, 
dental,  and  allied  specialists.  The  armed 
services  will  not  have  the  persormel  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  medical  portion  of  its 
mission  if  the  so-called  doctor  draft  ex- 
pires. The  competition  from  the  civilian 
sector  for  the  services  of  a  scarce  supply 
of  medical  personnel  is  intense.  The  eco- 
nomic alternatives  to  military  service  are 
extremely  attractive. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  2-year  extension 
looking  toward  an  all-volimteer  force 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  U.S.  Reserve 
components.  Few  realize  that  70  to  90 
percent  of  those  young  men  going  into 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  imits  are 
draft  motivated.  Once  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  military  service  is  removed,  ex- 
perts predict  Reserve  strengths  will  nose- 
dive. 

To  help  meet  this  problem,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  last  month  to  establish 
an  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Study  Com- 
mission. Sixteen  Members  of  the  Senate 
joined  me  as  cosponsors.  An  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  Reserve  situation, 
independent  of  the  Defense  Department, 
is  vital  if  Congress  is  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions in  this  important  area. 

This  bill,  S.  1599,  would  study  Reserve 
needs  and  strength  levels  in  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  or  zero  draft  en- 
vironment. The  Gates  Commission  failed 
to  make  any  significant  study  or  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  Reserve 
forces  if  an  all-volimteer  forces  comes 
into  being. 

Other  actions  by  the  committee  regard- 
ing the  selective  service  bill  included 
restoration  of  the  President's  discre- 
tionary  authority   over   undergraduate 


deferments.  However,  the  Senate  did  re- 
ject retroactive  withdrawal  from  this 
year's  freshman  students,  the  class  of 
1974. 

The  pay  package  proposed  by  the 
President  was  approved.  It  included  sub- 
stantial pay  increases  over  and  above 
present  rates  for  men  in  the  lower  mili- 
tary grades. 

The  committee  approved  pay  hikes 
amo\mting  to  approximately  $1  billion, 
slightly  above  the  $987  million  requested 
by  the  President.  These  pay  proposals 
included  an  enlistment  bonus  which  will 
be  an  important  tool  in  maintaining  nec- 
essary manpower  levels.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  bonus  and  feel  it  should  apply 
to  reservists  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  H.R.  6531  is  a  soimd  bill  and 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  The 
Selective  Service  extension  of  2  years  is 
a  minimimi,  under  present  world  condi- 
tions. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  this  bill  carefully  but  with  dis- 
patch. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  leadership  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  also  to 
commend  the  ranking  member  on  the 
minority  side,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  for  the  great  contribution 
she  has  made  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made.  He  was 
very  forceful  in  presenting  these  major 
points. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  certainly  speaks  with  experi- 
ence. As  a  young  boy  in  college,  he 
joined  the  ROTC  and  selected  that  part 
which  was  voluntary  and  continued  it 
there.  From  there,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Reserve  Force,  he  went  strsilght  on 
through  and  became  a  major  general 
in  the  Army  Reserve  and  took  part  in 
World  War  n  with  distinction. 

I  appreciate  his  work  on  the  commit- 
tee, his  counsel,  and  his  guidance.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  he  has  made.  He 
has  touched  on  vital  aspects  of  this 
matter. 

I  feel  that  when  the  facts  are  all 
brought  out  and  the  importance  of  this 
bill  is  realized,  with  the  proviso  for  all 
the  manpower  of  our  services — almost 
all  of  them — it  will  pass  in  the  form  it  is 
presented  here,  or  substantially  so,  after 
a  very  good  debate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  today  in  support  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  bill,  HJl.  6531,  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  particularly  to  support  the 
nee4  to  extend  the  Induction  authority 
imder  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  a 
period  of  2  years. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  media  and 
In  the  debate  in  the  other  body  about  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion report.  That  report  recommended 
that  we  move  to  a  volunteer  army— I 
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would  say  a  more  accurate  phrase  would 
be  all-professional  force — by  this  sum- 
mer. Some  have  indicated  that  they 
have  great  confidence  in  this  recom- 
mendation and  for  that  reason  they  wish 
to  reduce  the  length  of  extension  of  the 
President's  Induction  authority  to  1 
year  or  even  to  refuse  to  extend  it  alto- 
gether. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Gates  recommendation  that  we 
end  the  draft  this  simmier  was  predi- 
cated on  an  assumption  that  there  would 
have  been  this  last  year  a  transition 
period  in  which  there  were  very  high  pay 
raises  to  induce  more  volimteers  to  enter 
the  armed  services.  This  transition  period 
has  not  yet  occurred.  Pay  raises  which 
will  enable  the  President  to  test  out  the 
concept  of  moving  to  all-professional 
force  will  only  begin  this  summer. 

Moreover,  even  the  very  high  pay 
raises  included  In  the  House  version  of 
the  bill— $1.7  billion  in  addition  to  the 
pay  increases  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate—fall far  short  of  the  Increases  for 
new  entrants  recommended  by  the  Gates 
Commission.  About  $1  billion  of  the 
money  In  the  House  version  of  the  bill  is 
for  the  career  force  and  it  is  very  diCBcult 
to  argue  that  this  money  will  have  any 
appreciable  effect  in  dramatically  in- 
creasing enlistments  of  18-  and  19-year- 
oldB. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  serious  prob- 
lem with  the  recommendation  that  we 
move  to  an  all-professional  force  this 
summer  or  next  summer.  That  is  the 
needs  of  our  combat  units  in  the  Army. 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  problem  is  far  more  gen- 
eral than  that.  It  is  a  problem  that  was, 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say,  neglected  by 
the  Gates  Commission.  'Their  investiga- 
tions dealt  with  overall  force  levels,  not 
with  the  subcategory — the  vital  sub- 
category— of  Army  combat  units. 

It  is  a  striking  statistic  that  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  men  who  go  into  Army  ctwn- 
bat  units  volunteer  for  the  job.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  who  go  into  those  units 
are  inducted;  the  rest  are  enlistees  who 
do  not  specify  their  choice  of  assignment 
when  they  enlist  and  whom  the  Army 
therefore  feels  free  to  assign  to  combat 
units.  This  is  no  refiection  on  the  Army. 
The  job  of  being  a  ground  soldier  is 
tough,  demanding,  and  dangerous,  even 
In  time  of  peace.  Physical  training  is 
rigorous — ^it  must  be,  if  men  are  even  to 
survive  in  ground  combat,  much  less  be 
able  to  prevail.  It  is  not  a  job,  frankly, 
that  most  men  seek.  But  it  is  a  vital  one. 
Our  committee  has  recommended  a 
reduction  in  the  manpower  for  the  Army 
requested  by  the  administration.  But  this 
reduction  does  not  obviate  the  need  for 
the  draft.  Far  from  it.  As  the  Army  is 
reduced  in  size  during  the  withdrawal 
frtMn  Vietnam  it  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  remaining  imits  be  ef- 
fective and  ready  for  combat  in  case  our 
national  interests  require  it.  The  men  to 
fill  these  units  are  not  going  to  appear 
because  we  wish  them  to  appear — there 
must  be  an  effective  manpower  procure- 
ment policy  which  insures  that  we  can 
maintain  effective  Army  combat  units. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  and  certain- 
ly for  the  next  2  years,  only  the  draft 
provides  that  assurance. 


One  aspect  of  this  problem  is  illus- 
trated by  current  recruiting  poUcy.  It 
must  be  frankly  admitted  that  all  three 
services  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
draft  to  induce  men  to  volunteer. 

Most  estimates  are  that  about  half  the 
men  who  volunteer  for  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Navy  are  motivated  to  do 
so  by  the  draft.  These  men  seek  to  be  able 
to  choose  the  type  of  training  they  may 
receive  and  even  the  part  of  world  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned.  Recruiting 
policy  permits,  indeed  encourages,  this 
type  of  selection.  These  choices  which 
are  given  to  prosective  recruits  are  ab- 
solutely central  to  recruiting  for  most 
services.  The  primary  selling  point  is 
"Come  with  us  and  you  would  not  have 
to  be  a  foot  soldier."  This  is  true  not 
only  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  but 
Edso  for  the  Army's  own  recruiting,  which 
offers  options  for  training  in  noncombat 
specialties.  It  is  important  to  imderstand 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  these 
practices.  But  they  represent  the  reality 
of  acquiring  manpower  for  the  military 
services. 

Now  it  may  be  that  if  the  draft  is  re- 
moved we  could,  with  very  sizable  pay 
increases — far  beyond  anything  approved 
even  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  other 
body — acquire  enough  technical  men  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  can  be  seriously  argued  that  we 
could  acquire  enough  riflemen.  Nor  has  it 
been  demonstrated  that  we  could  do  so. 
Should  we  find  within  the  next  2  years 
that  the  difficulties  are  less  serious  than 
they  now  appear,  we  will  be  free  at  that 
time  to  establish  an  all -professional 
force.  But  it  is  entirely  unrealistic,  I 
believe,  to  suppose  that  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  this  major  restructuring  of  our 
procvu"ement  system  for  Army  combat 
manpower  within  the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wemt  to  add  a  final 
note  on  the  Reserves.  This  point  was  just 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stbnnis)  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  Whatever  the  difficulties  of 
acquiring  msmpower  without  the  draft 
for  the  active  forces,  they  are  doubly 
great  for  the  Reserves.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  new  men  coming  into 
Reserve  units  are  motivated  to  do  so  by 
the  draft.  We  are  now  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  readiness  of  our  Reserve  units 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
take  the  place  of  some  active  units  in  our 
planning  for  certain  contingencies.  It  is 
entirely  inconsistent  to  make  this  at- 
tempt and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the 
driving  force  behind  the  procurement  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Reserve  manpower. 

When  the  6-month  Reserve  program 
was  established  in  1955  it  was  with  the 
explicit  assumption  that  this  service 
would  provide  an  alternative  to  the  draft. 
Draft  motivation  was  thus,  from  the  be- 
ginning, central  to  the  success  of  the  Re- 
serve program.  New  equipment  is  useful, 
but  the  Reserves  cannot  exist  with  new 
equipment  alone.  A  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered abolition  of  the  draft  would  leave 
us  without  the  manpower  needed  by  the 
Reserves  to  perform  their  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
some  of  the  important  military  reasons 
why  I  beUeve  it  would  be  extremely  un- 


wise to  terminate  inductioin  authority 
either  this  year  or  next.  It  may  be  that 
with  2  years  of  experiment  and  effort 
we  will  be  able  to  tuihieve  an  all-profes- 
sional force.  This  will  only  be  true  if  we 
are  willing  to  pay  the  very  high  pric* 
which  this  would  require,  and  pay  it  In 
the  face  of  other  very  pressing  military 
and  civilian  needs.  But  if  we  are  aWe  to 
accomplish  such  a  fundamental  change 
in  our  whole  military  manpower  struc- 
tiu-e,  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  without 
at  least  this  much  time.  An  assumption 
that  we  could  do  it  sooner  must  be  based 
on  something  other  than  a  consideration 
of  the  real  manpower  needs  of  the  mili> 
tary  services. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHILES).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  remarks  today  about  the 
primary  question  at  issue  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6531.  On  the  sur- 
face, the  major  Issue  with  which  we 
must  deal  In  our  consideration  of  this 
bill  is  whether  to  extend  the  President's 
induction  authority  and.  If  so.  for  how 
long.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  this  extension  be  for  a  period  of 
at  least  2  years.  Frankly.  I  would  have 
preferred  a  longer  extension,  for  a  period 
of  4  years,  and  I  so  voted  in  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  not  because  I  believe  that 
tiiere  is  some  intrinsic  value  in  the  draft, 
but  rather  because  I  believe  it  is  totally 
impractical  to  think  that  we  can  main- 
tain military  forces  of  reasonable  size 
without  it. 

With  all  due  deference  to  those  who 
advocate  extending  the  draft  for  a  period 
of  only  1  year.  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  their  position  reminds  me  of  a  man 
who  had  a  long-tailed  dog  which  he 
wanted  to  convert  into  a  short-tailed  dog. 
So  he  cut  off  the  dog's  tail  a  little  at  a 
time  so  that  it  would  not  hurt  the  dog 
somu(di. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  extend  the 
draft  upon  its  expiration,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  made  to  expire  in  1  year 
or  in  2  years.  There  is  an  old  adage  which 
declares  that  even  the  most  pious  man 
carmot  live  in  peace  xmless  it  pleases  his 
wicked  neighbor. 

Those  of  us  who  are  elevated  by  the 
people  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
owe  those  people  an  obligation  to  act  as 
watchers  upon  the  towers.  While  all  of 
us  wish  the  world  were  otherwise,  we 
are  bound  to  concede,  if  we  are  able  and 
willing  to  face  reality,  that  we  live  in  a 
very  precarious  world.  And  wistful  wish- 
ing will  not  make  It  otherwise. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  our 
Nation  militarily  strong  if  we  are  to  act 
rationally  and  with  a  view  to  insuring 
its  survival.  It  is  very  imfortunate  that 
the  incumbent  of  the  White  House  cam- 
paigned for  the  abolition  of  the  draft 
while  seeking  election  to  the  Office  of 
President. 

I  am  satisfied  that  If  he  had  heard 
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and  heeded  the  counsel  of  any  memter 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  wfho 
hsis  served  upon  that  committee  for  any 
substantial  period  of  time,  or  any  mili- 
tary man  possessed  of  knowledge  of  ^tie 
fsw;ts.  he  would  never  have  come  out  for 
a  program  which  cannot  be  consummated 
without  jeopardizing  the  security  of  Our 
coxontry. 

I  know  there  has  been  some  criticilsm 
of  the  operation  of  the  draft  because!  of 
certain  inequitable  conditions  whicH  it 
produces.  I  have  always  been  a  perion 
who  advocated  universal  military  train- 
ing for  a  limited  period  of  time  for  jail 
of  our  youth.  If  every  one  of  our  yo|ith 
were  compelled  to  undergo  militiry 
training  at  the  same  age  imder  exaotly 
the  same  circumstances  there  would  be 
no  basis  for  any  ineqioitable  treatment 
of  any  youth  in  respect  to  one  of  his 
primary  duties  of  his  country,  that'  Is, 
serving  in  the  military  forces  when  the 
interests  of  his  country  so  demand,    j 

I  do  believe  that  the  substantive  re- 
forms recommended  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  the  operation  of  the 
draft  will  make  it  a  fairer  system  anjd  I 
believe  this  is  important.  Procedural 
fairness  will  not  mean  that  the  prospect 
of  military  service  will  thereby  be  m^de 
pleasing  to  all  who  are  called.  But  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  are  not  alwbys 
pleasant,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  fhe 
obligation  of  the  State  always  to  suboi^di- 
nate  its  citizens'  long-rim  interests!  to 
their  immediate  desires.  The  draft!  is 
not  an  obligation  we  should  Impose 
lightly  on  young  men.  Military  service, 
and  even  possible  death  in  combat,  is  >iot 
a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly.  But  neither 
should  we  take  lightly  a  fundamental 
restructuring  of  our  entire  policy  for 
procuring  military  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  advocates  of  the  volun- 
teer army  often  contend  that,  since  all 
those  who  are  serving  in  the  military  Who 
are  beyond  their  initial  term  of  serfice 
are  volunteers,  we  are  already  on  |the 
verge  of  being  able  to  implement  an  kll- 
voluntary  army.  This  claim  is  dangeroifcsly 
deceptive,  for  it  Ignores  the  fundamental 
issue  of  military  manpower  procurement. 
By  focusing  on  the  entire  military  siich 
an  argtmient  neglects  the  great  deflciehcy 
in  new  acquisitions  which  would '  be 
caused  by  eliminating  the  draft.  The  ftg- 
ures  I  am  about  to  cite  will  become  trell 
known  to  each  Member  of  this  body  qur- 
Ing  the  course  of  this  debate,  but  ^ley 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  For  the  last 
several  years  about  one-third  of  our  new 
men  coming  into  the  military  have  been 
Inducted  and  about  another  third  hjave 
been  motivated  to  enlist  by  the  dr^ft. 
That  is.  they  enlisted  only  because  by  do- 
ing so  they  could  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  fulfilling  their  military  obligation 
in  a  job  more  to  their  liking  than  tfiey 
would  have  obtained  if  they  had  been  I  in- 
ducted. This  is  not  to  any  man's  discradlt, 
but  it  is  very  clearly  quite  important  for  it 
means  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  tiiili- 
tary  manpower  is  still  produced,  diref  tly 
and  indirectly,  by  the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks  I  said  that  "on  the  surface"  the 
major  issue  we  are  debating  Is  the  exten 
slon  of  the  President's  Induction  autljor- 
ity.  As  every  Member  of  this  Chamber 
knows,  the  underlying  Issue  of  this  debate 


Is  quite  something  else.  The  underlying 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  to  deal 
with  Issues  of  justifiable  concern  to  this 
body — and  I  refer  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President  to  engage  in 
hostilities  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  President's  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam — directly  or 
Indirectly.  I  say  this  knowing  that  there 
are  some  of  my  colleagues  who  actually 
believe  that  a  volunteer  force  of  reason- 
able size  can  be  maintained  and  our  na- 
tional security  protected  without  the 
draft.  With  them  I  disagree.  For  many 
others,  however,  I  believe  the  underlj^ng 
issues  which  I  have  mentioned  are  the 
primary  ones.  There  is  a  strong  desire  to 
use  the  issue  of  draft  extension  as  a  con- 
venient method  to  assert  the  Senate's 
powers  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and, 
more  specifically,  to  constrain  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  wage  war  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  particular.  It  is  not  an  Ignoble 
objective  for  this  body  to  assert  its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives.  We  can  all  agree 
with  the  principle  that  the  Senate  has 
Important  constitutional  functions  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  trying 
to  exercise  the  Senate's  important  con- 
stitutional powers  in  an  indirect — I  would 
even  say  backhanded  manner — by  creat- 
ing an  unworkable  system  of  acquiring 
men  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

There  is  real  danger  in  limiting  one 
Presidential  authority — the  authority  to 
induct — in  order  to  have  an  efifect  on  an- 
other— the  authority  to  use  men  in  com- 
bat. There  is  danger  because  we  will  af- 
fect far  more  than  we  bargain  for.  If  we 
fail  to  extend  the  President's  induction 
authority,  or  extend  it  for  so  short  a  time 
that  our  procurement  of  military  man- 
power is  severely  disrupted,  we  will  se- 
verely hamper  our  military  strength 
around  the  world. 

I  beUeve  it  is  imdeniable  that  our  secu- 
rity depends  on  others  believing  that  we 
have  at  our  command  effective  military 
power.  The  world  is  too  insecure  a  place — 
from  the  harbor  of  Clenfuegos  to  the 
Near  East  to  the  international  waters  off 
North  Korea — for  us  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  good  will  of  others  to  maintain  the 
peace.  Nor  can  we  hope  to  deceive  the 
world  into  believing  that  imdermanned 
and  understrength  forces  provide  credi- 
ble military  power.  We  are,  thankfully, 
an  open  society.  But  this  means  that  most 
of  the  deficiencies  and  problems  of  our 
military  are  public  knowledge  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  within  minutes  of  the  time 
they  are  known  to  ourselves.  Does  any 
Member  seriously  believe  that  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  our  military  manpower  could 
be  kept  a  secret?  Is  it  at  all  plausible  that 
such  deficiencies  would  not  have  most 
undesirable  effects  on  the  behavior  of 
our  potential  enemies?  The  Nation  is 
weary  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  encourage  other  po- 
tential enemies  through  weakness  and 
thereby  make  other  confiicts  more  likely. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  one  fur- 
ther point.  I  believe  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant since  there  are  many  now  who  sup- 
port the  notion  of  a  wholly  professional 
military  as  an  objective  and  wish  to  dis- 
pute only  the  speed  at  which  we  reach 
It.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  re- 


marks that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  an 
intrinsic  value  in  the  draft.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  intrinsic  value 
in  the  notion  that  citizenship  Is  not  a 
matter  of  all  rights  and  no  obligations. 
We  would  all,  in  our  weaker  moments, 
wish  to  have  nothing  required  of  us.  But 
that  is  not  the  nature  of  citizenship  in 
America  In  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century.  There  have  been  times  in  our 
history  in  which  this  may  have  been  an 
appropriate — or  at  least  not  an  entirely 
pernicious — view.  But  those  times  are 
past.  We  face  all  sorts  of  threats  to  our 
continued  existence  as  a  constitutitonal 
democracy. 

Some  of  those  threats  are  gradual  and 
internal.  They  are  the  result  of  short- 
sighted policies  by  oiu"  own  Government 
which  have  grown  quite  serious  In  recent 
years.  These  are  policies  which  imply  a 
lack  of  trust  in  the  American  people  and 
which  produce  a  lack  of  willingness  to 
recognize  any  limitations  on  intrusions 
Into  their  privacy  and  their  communica- 
tions. 

But  while  we  are  guarding  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  Government  from  In- 
ternal erosion  we  must  also  protect  it 
from  external  assault.  It  Is  important 
that  we  not  raise  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  beUeve  that  the  only  ap- 
propriate posture  for  a  citizen  is  one  of 
being  on  guard  against  excessive  de- 
mands on  him  by  his  own  government. 
On  guard  he  must  be,  but  he  must  also 
recognize  his  obligation  to  protect  his 
form  of  government  when  necessary. 

I  believe  it  is  irrefutable  that,  for  the 
sizes  of  mihtary  forces  needed  to  main- 
tain our  security,  we  must  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  use  the  draft  and  call  on 
young  men  to  perform  this  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  a  few  moments 
ago  that  we  live  in  a  precarious  world 
and  that  we  have  potential  enemies,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  Insure  our  survival,  we 
must  keep  militarily  strong.  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  long  service  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services,  that 
It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain 
our  Armed  Forces  in  suflBclent  strength 
to  insure  our  siu-vival  in  this  rather  dan- 
gerous world  without  the  extension  of 
the  draft  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  have  heard  the 
part  of  the  Senator's  address  that  I  did 
get  to  hear.  On  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  we  respect  the  Senator's 
opinion  and  his  rugged  approach  to  the 
realities  we  have  to  deal  with.  That  Is 
true  here  on  the  Senate  floor  in  other 
subjects  far  beyond  the  subject  matter  of 
armed  services. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Senator's  state- 
ment because  of  his  fine  knowledge  of 
government  and  policies  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  country  during  times  of  stress 
and  strain. 

Another  thing  thr  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  is  the  predominant  American 
point  of  view  toward  anyone  having  to 
serve  or  being  Inducted  for  any  service, 
Including  the  military  service.  We  do 
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not  exactly  like  the  Idea.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ure, or  ans^hlng  like  that,  but  It  is  an 
obligation  of  citizenship  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  heartily  subscribe  to 
what  he  ha,s  said.  It  Is  a  necessary  func- 
tion that  someone  who  lives  In  a  free 
country  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
that  freedom,  which  includes  the  obliga- 
tion that  falls  upon  those  of  a  yoimg  age. 

Despite  statements  to  the  contrary,  I 
find  that  a  high  percentage  of  young 
men  basically  look  at  it  in  that  way.  They 
are  not  boys  I  have  seen  on  the  streets 
or  around  the  Capitol  or  in  my  home,  but 
I  have  made  visits  among  them,  and,  by 
and  large,  they  realize  what  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  these  freedoms. 

When  we  were  writing  up  the  bill,  one 
of  oiu"  guidelines  and  one  of  our  guiding 
motives  was  to  provide  what  we  thought 
was  the  necessary  manpower  for  all  our 
services.  It  was  not  just  a  war  matter. 
Many  of  these  amendments  are  getting 
off  on  the  Idea  of  limiting  the  war  or 
ending  the  war,  but  it  is  not  just  that; 
the  bill  carries  the  manpower  that  we 
recommend  as  necessary  for  all  our  serv- 
ices, including  those  who  are  on  carriers 
on  the  high  seas  and  those  who  are  in 
the  missile  pits  of  the  ICBM's.  A  great 
many  of  those  boys  are  there  because 
of  the  draft.  It  includes  not  only  men 
who  carry  rifies,  but  men  who  work  on 
ground-to-air  missiles,  the  Nike-Her- 
cules, and  missiles  of  that  type.  So  it  is 
the  whole  structure  of  our  military  serv- 
ices everywhere  that  we  are  trying  to 
provide  manpower  for. 

Is  that  not  correct?  Would  the  Sena- 
tor enlarge  on  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
say  in  his  own  behalf  that  he  has  always 
believed  that  when  the  politicians  or 
statesmen,  or  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  call  them,  faU  to  such  an  extent  that 
war  comes,  they  ought  to  take  a  back 
seat  and  leave  the  actual  direction  of  the 
tactics  on  the  battlefield  to  the  admirals 
and  generals  who  have  been  trained  for 
that  purpose. 

I,  myself,  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  could  have  won  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam 4  or  iVz  years  ago  if  the  civilian 
authorities  who  controlled  the  armed 
services  had  given  the  military  force  the 
power  to  determine  its  own  tactics  on  the 
ground  and  permitted  it  to  win.  However, 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Nation  has  lost  its 
will  to  seek  to  achieve  a  mihtary  victory 
in  Vietnam. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  disen- 
gagement policies  now  being  pursued  by 
the  President,  because  I  think  they  are 
the  soundest  policies  which  have  devel- 
oped to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  very 
unfortunate  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  think  that  when  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services  adopted  its 
amendments  to  HH.  6531,  it  was  not  ac- 
tuated primarily  by  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing men  for  service  in  Vietnam.  It  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  withdrawing  from  Vietnam,  and  it 
acted  in  the  hope  that  our  withdrawal 
would  be  consummated  at  the  earliest 
moment  consistent  with  the  safety  of  our 
men  and  the  Immediate  safety  of  oiir 
country  and  the  world. 

As  I  understand  the  work  of  the  Senate 


Armed  Services  Committee  in  this  re- 
spect, it  was  concerned  with  the  neces- 
sity of  having  our  Nation  retain  the 
capacity  to  survive  in  this  very  trouble- 
some world,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
bill  were  designed  primarily  for  the 
future,  and  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
securing  manpower  for  armed  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  so 
well  indicated  by  his  questions  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  In  ac- 
tion upon  the  bill,  was  seeking  to  perform 
Its  duty  to  recommend  that  the  Congress 
take  such  steps  as  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  honestly  felt 
were  necessary  to  Insure  the  survival  of 
our  Nation  during  the  immediate  future 
in  the  very  precarious  world  in  which  we 
now  live. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  As  I  said,  I  did  not  get 
to  hear  all  the  Senator's  speech,  but  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  my  idea  here  Is  to 
try  to  get  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee members  and  any  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  vital  points  of  the  bill. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  discussed,  before 
any  votes  were  taken  in  committee, 
whether  or  not  a  pure  volunteer  army 
would  work,  and  then  whether  or  not  it 
would  do  to  extend  selective  service  for 
just  1  year,  or  2  years,  or  4  years.  As  I 
remember,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  voted  for  the  4-year  ex- 
tension as  our  preference.  But  I  want  the 
Senator  to  give  his  direct  opinion  now, 
and  his  reasons,  with  reference  to  the 
so-called  volunteer  army.  We  had  an 
amendment  here  a  year  ago  in  which  39 
fine  Members  of  this  body  voted  to  stop 
the  draft  June  30,  1971 — just  quit. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  question,  I 
assume  another  such  amendment  likely 
will  be  offered.  I  should  like  the  Senator 
to  state  his  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  entertained  the  convlctlcm  that 
all  Americans  owe  certain  obligations  to 
their  country  by  reason  of  their  citizen- 
ship and  by  reason  of  the  blessings  which 
their  country  secures  to  them. 

One  of  those  obligations  is  to  pay  taxes, 
and  the  other  Is  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation  when  there  is  a 
need  for  such  service. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  Impossible,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  maintain  suflB- 
clent Armed  Forces  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  by  dependence  upon  a  volimtary 
army.  I  think  It  would  be  just  as  wise, 
under  the  conditions  which  now  confront 
us,  for  the  Nation  to  depend  upon  volun- 
tary taxpayers  for  support  as  it  would 
be  for  It  to  depend  upon  volunteers  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Just  a  moment.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  In  my  remarks,  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  those  who  have  theo- 
retically volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  during  re- 
cent times  have  been  Induced  to  do  so 
because  they  realized  that  if  they  did  not 
volunteer,  they  would  be  drafted,  and 
that  in  the  event  they  were  drafted,  they 
would  be  assigned  to  service  In  some 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  less  desir- 
able than  the  branch  to  which  they 


would  be  assigned  if  they  volunteered 
and  thus  chose  their  own  branch. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  concept 
of  a  volunteer  army  is  not  workable  In 
a  period  of  the  world's  history  in  which 
so  much  danger  exists  internationally  as 
exists  today.  I  think  the  establishment 
of  a  volunteer  army  today  would  mean 
that  the  old  adage  which  we  have  heard 
on  occasion  about  a  rich  man's  war  and 
a  poor  man's  fight  would  be  absolutely 
true.  The  sons  of  the  affluent  are  not 
going  to  be  attracted  to  military  service 
by  reason  of  the  compensation  they  re- 
ceive, because  the  compensation  of  the 
men  In  the  service  is  always  going  to  be 
less  than  the  compensation  of  people  in 
civilian  pursuits.  The  consequence  would 
be  that  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  volunteer, 
because  of  the  material  considerations 
which  they  would  receive,  and  not  the 
sons  of  the  affluent. 

I  think  that  any  nation  which  imposes 
the  obligation  of  serving  In  its  military 
forces  and  possibly  fighting  in  wars  upon 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  is  a  na- 
tion which  cannot  justify  its  own  actions. 

Moreover,  our  Nation  would  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  the  advantage  it  now 
enjoys  of  having  substantial  bodies  of 
men  serve  temporarily  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  then  return  to  civilian  life. 
Such  action  enables  our  Nation  to  look 
at  the  civilian  and  military  authorities  in 
proper  perspective. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  On 
that  point,  is  it  not  true  that  a  young 
man  feeling  that  he  does  have  an  obliga- 
tion is  entitled  to  the  assurance  that  he 
will  be  called  when  needed,  or  when  his 
time  comes,  by  someone  authorized  by 
law  to  pass  a  judgment  and  riile  on  who 
is  quEdified,  and  by  the  method  imder  law 
established  by  his  lawmakers  as  to  when 
he  will  be  called?  Is  that  not  somewhat  of 
an  assurance  to  him? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  abolutely  true,  In 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And,  as  a  practical 
matter,  a  great  many  of  them  rely  upon 
it  from  that  viewpoint;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  an  amendment 
here,  and  the  r^ort  has  already  gone 
into  it,  to  provide  for  just  a  1-year  re- 
newal of  the  draft.  As  the  Senator  will 
remember,  that  matter  came  up  in  our 
committee's  deliberations  and  was  de- 
bated around  the  table.  I  would  like  for 
the  Senator  to  speak  directly  on  that.  He 
has  already  said  that  he  wsis  for  more, 
but  just  what  is  the  Senator's  reasoning 
about  the  1  year? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  sometime  earlier  I 
stated  that  the  proposal  to  extend  Xhe 
draft  for  only  1  year  would  be  about  as 
wise  as  the  action  of  the  man  who  cut 
off  his  dog's  t£Lll  just  a  little  bit  at  a  time, 
to  keep  from  hurting  his  dog  so  much. 
If  we  extend  the  draft  for  only  1  year, 
Congress  Is  going  to  be  comj^elled  to  con- 
sider a  further  extension  before  the  end 
of  that  year.  If  we  extend  the  draft  for 
only  1  year,  we  are  going  to  handicap  the 
military  forces,  or  the  military  authori- 
ties, in  devising  plans  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  forces  necessary  for  our 
security  in  this  very  precarious  world, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  putting  off 
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until  tomorrow  something  that  we  a^e 
going  to  have  to  consider  again  day  after 
tomorrow.  I  think  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  consider  and  determi|ie 
that  question  now. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  stated,  he  and  I  voted  in  tlie 
committee  for  a  4-ye€u:  extension  of  tjie 
drsJt.  I  personally  believe  that  is  gto- 
tng  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  tpe 
draft  law  on  the  books  for  at  least  4 
years,  if  we  are  not  going  to  be  so  foolieh 
as  to  jeopardize  our  national  security  ahd 
impair  the  sufSciency  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  protect  that  national  security^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And,  if  I  may  add  ope 
point,  the  Senator  will  recall  also  that^  it 
takes  about  3  months  to  process  a  man 
through  all  the  different  preliminaries 
and  the  call  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
and  get  him  to  the  training  camp,  and  a 
minimum  of  3  months  more  to  give  him 
even  basic  training. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes.  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  there  Is  6  montjhs 
gone  right  there,  and  if  he  goes  intq  a 
specialty  of  any  kind,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional time  required,  a  period  of  some  2 
months  to  3  or  4,  as  a  minimimi.  I 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  there  Is  almostj  a 
year  gone,  and  that  makes  it  almost  cc»i- 
clusive,  does  it  not,  that  we  could  4°* 
limit  it  to  1  year?  ' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  woiild  say  that  it  takes 
a  minimum  of  6  months  to  train  a  soldier 
to  an  extent  where  he  can  function  to 
any  substantial  degree  in  the  capacityj  of 
a  rifleman.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  [ 

Mr.  ERVTN.  And  in  view  of  the  fkct 
that  so  many  of  our  weapons  are  I  so 
much  more  Intricate  and  complicated 
than  a  rifle,  I  think  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  suggested,  it  would 
take  many  more  months  after  the  6- 
month  period  to  qualify  men  to  use  those 
weapons  in  an  effective  manner. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  And  their  knotvl- 
edge  of  those  weapons  and  their  capacity 
to  use  them  effectively  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  our  national  secxirlty. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  ind 
I  thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  As  I  understand  it,  tt  en. 
If  we  have  a  draftee  for  2  years,  if  tljese 
weapons  are  so  complicated  and  so  in- 
volved, it  would  seem  very  inefQcitnt, 
moneywlse.  to  keep  running  young  men 
through  the  turnstile,  training  them^  on 
these  sophisticated  weapons,  and.  Just 
about  the  time  they  develop  a  proflcieAcy, 
having  them  go  back  to  civilian  life. 
Would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  ^d 
some  way  to  develop  a  category  of  Uro- 
flcient  people  to  learn  these  complicated 
weapons  and  the  computerizations  which 
go  with  them,  and  then  hang  on  to  tl^ose 
young  people,  so  that  we  could  haveithe 
benefit  of  their  training  and  the  practical 
experience  they  would  develop  over  ]the 
years?  — ^  j 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  we  need  a  combination 
In  order  to  have  an  effective  Armj^ — a 
combination  of  fresh  young  men  coming 
into  the  Army  for  limited  periods  of  t^me. 
so  that  we  can  remobillze  them  in  ease 


;he 


we  get  into  what  one  might  call  a  world 
conflict  or  a  serious  conflict,  and  we  like- 
wise need  a  permanent  cadre  of  career 
men  to  train  these  young  men  and  to  use. 
when  occasion  arises,  our  most  compli- 
cated weapons. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Another  question.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  Senator.  Even 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  felt  that 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  great  con- 
stitutionalists of  our  Nation  and  certainly 
in  our  history.  Particularly  of  late  in  his 
activities  with  respect  to  individual  free- 
dom, primarily  in  wiretapping  and  sur- 
veillance, I  cannot  commend  the  Senator 
enough,  as  a  colleague,  as  a  Senator,  with 
respect  to  the  service  I  think  he  is  doing 
for  the  Nation  in  this  regard. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  sees  any 
possible  invasion  of  a  person's  personal 
liberties  in  the  fact  that  the  present  serv- 
ice— the  Senator's  exact  words  are: 

The  Nation  has  loct  Its  will  to  fight. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  think  there  is 
a  possible  violation  of  a  person's  indivld- 
loal  freedoms  by  being  pressed  into  serv- 
ice to  flght  a  war  that  the  Nation 
apparently  does  not  believe  in.  No.  1;  and 
No.  2,  if  there  is  any  Inequity  in  the  fact 
that  we  press  into  service  only  yovmg 
men. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  people  40 
years  of  age  were  being  drafted.  I  en- 
listed in  the  service,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  enlist  again,  because  I  am  still 
young  enough  to  serve  and  to  carry  a 
gun.  If  this  Nation  were  imder  attack.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  leave  this  Chamber 
and  enlist. 

But  Is  there  not  an  inequity  in  the 
fact  that  we  select  a  small  cadre  of  young 
people  and  say,  "You  go  flght  and  die, 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  sit  comfortably"? 
Is  there  not  a  danger  that  this  might  be 
an  imposition  on  a  person's  personal 
freedom? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  to  a  number 
of  colleges  recently,  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  matters 
with  numerous  young  people  at  these  col- 
leges; and  I  am  convinced  that  the  part 
of  the  Nation  which  has  lost  its  will  to 
fight  has  been  the  civilian  population, 
not  the  people  in  the  military  service 
or  our  young  people. 

I  think  we  cannot  let  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  engaged  in  an  unpopular  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  blind  us  to  the  realities  of 
this  world  and,  because  of  our  dissatis- 
faction with  that  war,  refuse  to  take 
steps  which  are  adequate  and  necessary 
to  guard  our  future. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  restate  my  ques- 
tion. Relying  upon  the  Senator's  exper- 
tise as  a  grreat  constitutionalist  on 
personal  freedoms,  he  does  not  see  any 
problem  with  pressing  young  men,  and 
only  young  men,  into  service?  The  ques- 
tion I  phrase  Is  twofold:  One,  we  press 
people  Into  service  to  go  and  fight  and  die 
In  a  wtu-  which  the  Nation  does  not  feel 
we  should  wage;  two,  the  fact  that  we 
only  press  into  service  a  certtun  age  span 
and  we  do  not  press  into  service  the 
entire  spectnmi  of  able-bodied  human 
beings  in  this  country  who  oould  go  and 
wage  that  war. 

My  question  Is  this:  Etoes  the  Senator 
feel,  from  his  expertise,  that  this  denies 
these  people  their  personal  freedom? 
Mr.  EKVIN.  It  may  deny  a  person  his 


personal  freedom  to  draft  him  into  the 
Army.  But,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  young  man  who  loves  his  country 
ought  to  be  unwilling  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  when  we  are  confronted  by 
the  kind  of  precarious  world  in  which  we 
now  live.  I  sun  not  talking  about  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  think  that  the  civilian 
authorities  of  this  country  denied  the 
military  forces  in  Vietnam  the  power  to 
win  a  war  which  they  could  have  won  4 
or  41/2  years  ago.  But  our  country  is 
going  to  have  to  have  some  of  our  youth 
in  the  military  forces  and  exempt  some 
of  them  from  service  in  the  military 
forces  so  long  as  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  country  does  not  need  all  its 
youth  in  the  military  forces.  At  this  time 
we  do  not  need  all  our  young  people  in 
the  military  forces  and  for  this  reason  it 
would  be  a  lack  of  economy  to  compel 
them  all  to  serve. 

I  am  frank  to  state  that  if  I  were  run- 
ning this  country  by  myself,  every  boy 
in  this  Nation  would  serve  in  the  military 
forces  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  under 
exactly  the  circumstances  that  all  boys 
were  called  on  to  serve.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  good  investment  In  character 
and  In  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  other 
things,  If  It  served  no  other  good  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GRAVEHj.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
share  the  Senator's  view  in  that  regard. 
But  I  would  say  that  the  first  part  of  my 
question,  which  the  Senator  has  an- 
swered. Is  that  we  have  to  exclude  the 
Vietnam  war  with  respect  to  these  draft- 
ees because  that  Is  the  point  in  which  the 
people  of  this  country  have  lost  heart. 
I  will  accept  the  Senator's  answer  in  that 
regard  with  respect  to  Vietntun;  and  If  I 
am  misconstruing  It,  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator's  correcting  me,  because  I 
want  to  be  precise  in  the  Information  I 
acquire — that  is,  that  there  Is  an  inva- 
sion of  a  person's  freedoms  by  being 
drafted  and  being  sent  to  flght  a  Vietnam 
war  when  the  Nation  has  lost  its  resolve 
to  fight  that  war. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  may  be  said  to 
be  taking  advantage  of  our  personal 
freedoms  when  Congress  compels  us  to 
spend  at  least  one-third  of  £dl  the  time 
we  work  during  the  year  merely  to  earn 
money  sufficient  to  pay  our  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  But  I  think  Congress  has 
no  choice  In  the  matter  at  this  moment. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  makes 
that  equation,  let  me  state — and  I  say 
this  most  respectfully — that  he  made  the 
statement  that  our  taxes  are  not  volun- 
tary. I  was  Impressed  by  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  head  of  this  IRS.  The 
point  he  made  was  that  the  success  of 
our  tax  system  Is  that  it  Is  voluntary. 
We  police  It  and  put  people  in  Jail  if 
they  violate  the  law.  But  if  the  people 
of  this  country  chose  not  to  pay  their 
taxes,  we  could  not  hire  enough  police- 
men to  force  them  to  pay  their  taxes. 

So,  basically,  It  Is  a  voluntary  system. 
and  we  assume  that  people  are  honest. 
When  we  find  on  a  spot-check  basis  that 
some  are  not  honest,  we  make  them  pay 
the  price  for  the  lack  of  honesty.  Basl- 
caDy.  once  a  year,  the  Senator  and  I  and 
millions  of  others  sit  down  and  flgxire 
out  our  taxes.  Big  brother  is  not  watch- 
ing us,  and  we  figure  out  our  taxes,  and 
we  send  In  our  checks.  Of  course,  we 
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joiow  that  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  are 
subject  to  penalty.  So  there  is  a  puni- 
tive aspect.  But.  as  the  IRS  official  said 
in  his  speech.  It  would  all  come  crushing 
down  around  our  heads  if  it  were  not 
for  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  and  the 
patriotism  of  Americans  who  feel  they 
have  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  had  heard  the  head  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  say  that 
the  payment  of  Federal  income  taxes  Is 
voluntary.  I  would  have  voted  for  him  to 
be  recognized  as  the  biggest  Uar  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  The  next  question  that 
I  posed,  and  I  Uiink  it  still  is  germane— 
and  it  is  very  simple — is  the  fact  that 
we  only  draft  young  men  at  a  certain 
age  frame.  If  we  say  we  are  at  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Nation  needs  the  man- 
power, should  it  not  be  as  it  was  In 
World  War  n.  and  subject  everybody 
to  the  threat  of  this  service — say,  every- 
one from  19  to  45  years  of  age? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  meaning  to  be  face- 
tious, I  am  constrained  to  observe  that 
that  would  be  similar  to  electing  every- 
body to  the  U.S.  Senate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  only  100  Senators  are 
needed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  what  I  am  saying — 
and  I  do  not  particularly  consider  face- 
tious what  the  Senator  has  said — even 
though  we  may  need  1,  3.  or  4 
million  people.  I  think  that  we  should 
draw  1,  3,  or  4  million  people  from  the 
total  reservoir  and  not  from  the  minor 
reservoir.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  If  we 
draw  from  that  minor  reservoir,  there  are 
people  in  that  minor  reservoir  having 
their  freedoms  impressed  upon  or  put 
upon  more  than  someone  else's. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  a  graphic  ex- 
ample. I  happen  to  be  41  years  old  this 
week.  That  means  that  in  the  Second 
World  War  I  would  have  been  subject 
to  being  drafted.  We  have  had  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Why  should  not  I,  at  41,  be  as 
liable  to  go  into  military  service  and  fight 
for  my  country  as  a  boy  19  years  old? 
What  Is  the  difference? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence. One  Is  the  fact  that  a  boy  19  years 
of  age  can  recover  from  hardship  much 
quicker  than  even  a  yoimg  fellow  like  the 
Saiator  from  Alaska,  who  Is  only  41 
years  of  age.  Young  men  are  the  most 
effective  in  conditions  of  hardship.  They 
can  come  back  after  being  crushed  to 
mother  earth.  They  come  back  the 
quickest. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  since  I  took  up 
jogging  3  years  ago,  I  have  been  In  better 
shape  than  I  was  at  20.  I  must  confess  I 
think  I  have  a  httle  better  judgment 
than  when  I  was  19. 1  think  I  could  make 
a  darn  good  soldier  right  about  now.  I 
could  pack  my  M-1.  or  do  better  than 
that.  I  could  probably  exercise  my  judg- 
ment very  effectively  on  the  sophisticated 
military  equipment  we  have  these  days 
and  which  Senators  are  talking  of. 

I  think  we  should  draft  a  lot  of  these 
computer  people  arovmd  the  age  of  35.  40, 
or  45,  because  they  would  do  one  very 
good  job  with  all  the  equipment  It  takes 
so  much  sophistication  to  know  how  to 
handle.  I  believe,  by  doing  that,  we  would 
be  able  to  save  all  the  money  that  Is  be- 
ing spoken  of  here  to  be  used  for  train- 


ing, because  men  in  that  age  bracket 
would  have  instant  training.  The  only 
cost  would  be  to  put  them  in  uniform 
and  that  would  not  be  very  much.  These 
people  would  know  all  about  the  tech- 
niques of  computerization  and  math  and 
how  to  operate  today's  sophisticated  ar- 
senal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well.  I  do  not  think  the 
computer  will  help  a  iellow  fighting  with 
a  rifle  in  a  jungle. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  to  dis- 
courage my  good  friend  from  Alaska,  but 
I  beheve  that  when  he  gets  a  little  past 
the  age  of  41  he  Is  going  to  find  that  his 
youth  has  begim  to  vanish. 

I  have  just  one  grievance  against  the 
Almighty  and  that  is,  that  youth  is  such 
a  precious  thing  It  is  a  shame  He  wastes 
It  all  on  young  people.  I  think  He  should 
have  kept  some  of  it  for  the  elderly. 
1  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Every  day  that  goes  by,  I 
can  see  the  wisdom  of  that  admonition 
to  the  Almighty.  I  share  the  Senator's 
view. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  that  is  the  reason  we 
should  draft  young  people  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But,  does  not  my  col- 
leagues agree  with  me  that  there  are 
many  tasks  that  a  35-,  40-,  or  45-year- 
old  can  do  in  today's  Army? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  doubt  se- 
riously that  they  could  in  a  water-soaked 
trench  where  their  feet  are  frozen  in 
icy  water  and  recover  from  that  as  well 
as  someone  about  20  years  old.  I  also 
doubt  seriously  they  could  get  out  and 
hike  25  miles  or  make  a  forced  march 
with  a  rifle  and  a  pack  on  their  back  as 
well  as  a  young  fellow  20  years  old.  I 
think,  in  many  respects,  that  they  would 
be  deflcient  as  soldiers  compared  with 
the  eflaclency  of  a  soldier  of  20  or  21. 
Athletic  coaches  do  not  choose  35-,  40-, 
or  45-year-old's  to  play  football  or  en- 
gage in  other  competitive  sports. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  CaroUna — 
I  am  not  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— but  there  are  2,900,000  Americans 
under  arms  today;  what  percentage  of 
them  hike  25  miles  a  day  and  carry  a 
rifle  and  a  pack  on  their  back?  There 
used  to  be  the  M-1  rifle — I  have  forgot- 
ten what  It  is  called  now — but  how  many 
go  through  the  physical  rigors  the  Sena- 
tor describes?  How  many  do  we  need  of 
that  2,900,000  men?  How  many  do  we 
have  with  a  little  bit  of  paunch  that  sit 
back  In  the  orderiy  room?  How  many  of 
those  do  we  really  need  that  can  go 
through  the  physical  rigors  the  Senator 
speaks  of? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  all  the  wars  fought 
thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  men  who 
fought  them  have  been  young.  If  we 
could  confine  all  activities  In  war  to 
those  who  can  press  a  button  and  fire  a 
nuclear  weapon,  maybe  a  Methuselah 
would  be  the  only  military  man  we  would 
need.  But,  thus  far,  there  has  been  no 
war  won  by  any  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  that  has  not  had  a  substantial 
part  of  Its  armed  forces  made  up  of 
young  men  serving  In  the  infantry  or  in 
that  part  of  the  field  artillery  which 
U$e6  guns,  of  Email  caliber. 


I  do  not  believe  the  world  will  change 
overnight  In  this  respect.  What  has  been 
true  about  wars  In  the  past  will  be  true 
about  wars  in  the  future,  unless,  of 
course,  we  have  a  nuclear  holocaust  and 
the  whole  world  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  has  helped 
me  make  the  points  I  wanted  to  make. 
But,  at  this  particular  point  In  time,  this 
is  a  period  that  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
upon,  as  it  Is  the  Initial  period  which  be- 
longs to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Its  membership,  because  they  are 
presenting  their  case  to  the  public.  But  I 
did  not  want  this  ow>ortxinlty  to  go  by 
without  availing  myself  of  the  Senator's 
expertise  in  the  civil  liberties  area. 

Let  me  add  for  the  Record  that  maybe 
it  win  be  misconstrued  as  time  goes  on, 
but  I  personally  believe  that  the  young 
people  of  today  are  just  as  patriotic  and 
love  their  coimtry  just  as  much  as  any- 
one else  In  past  history,  and  they  would 
be  pr^>ared  to  defend  it. 

Let  me  say,  for  my  own  record,  so  that 
my  motives  and  my  actions  today  will 
not  in  any  sense  be  misconstrued,  that  if 
this  Nation  were  under  attack,  I  would 
be  here  leading  the  battle  to  Impose  the 
draft,  or  to  impose  any  measure  that 
would  provide  for  an  adequate,  proper, 
and  instantaneous  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  Is 
true.  The  Senator  Is  a  great  patriot. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  so  graciously  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
50  years  ago  when  the  world  and  I  were 
both  yoimg,  I  had  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting one  night  In  a  YMCA  hut  in  France, 
listening  to  a  great  Shakespearean  actor, 
Edward  H.  Southern,  as  he  entertained 
an  audience  composed  solely  of  yoimg 
men  who  had  entered  the  military  service 
in  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

I  often  wonder  just  exactly  how  much 
we  made  the  worid  safe  for  democracy 
because  since  those  days  we  have  had  the 
Second  World  War,  we  have  had  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  now  we  have  active 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Edward  H.  Southern,  on  that  occasion, 
made  a  most  eloquent  recitation  of  a 
poem  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  the  most  profound  statesman  the 
world  has  ever  known,  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Kipling  had  written  this  poem  at  a  time 
when  England  had  undergone  a  period 
in  which  the  English  people  were  not 
vrilling  to  keep  their  military  forces 
strong,  and  in  which  their  potential  en- 
emy, the  German  Empire,  had  built  up 
what  was  up  to  that  time  the  greatest 
military  might  the  world  had  ever  known. 
Kipling  wrote  this  poem  at  a  time  when 
England  was  destitute  of  adequate  armed 
forces  with  which  to  protect  itself.  As  a 
consequence,  when  the  Germans  drove 
toward  the  British  canal,  Britain  had 
to  send  Kitchener's  mob  to  oppose  the 
Kaiser's  mighty  army. 

This  poem  of  Kipling's  electrified  the 
British  people  and  gave  them  the  will 
to  persevere  in  a  fight  against  a  mighty 
empire  which  was  then  tlircatening  to 
extinguish  the  lights  of  liberty  m  an  of 
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Western  Europe.  This  poem  contain^  the 
only  prescription  by  which  free  men  can 
preserve  their  freedom  in  a  precarious 
world  such  as  that  in  which  we  novi^  live. 


As 
this: 


I  remember  the  poem,  it  run! 

For   Ai.l   Wz   Havx   Atnt   Aut 
1914 


like 


Por  all  we  have  and  are, 

For  all  our  children's  fate. 

Stand  up  and  take  the  war. 

The  Hun  Is  at  the  gate! 

Our  world  has  passed  away, 

In  wantonness  o'erthrown. 

There  Is  nothing  left  to-day 

But  steel  and  fire  and  stone! 
Though  all  we  knew  depart. 
The  old  Commandments  stand: — 
"In  courage  keep  your  heart. 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand." 

Once  more  we  hear  the  word 

That  sickened  earth  of  old: — 

"No  law  except  the  Sword 

Unsheathed  and  uncontrolled." 

Once  more  It  knits  mankind, 

Once  more  the  nations  go 

To  meet  and  break  and  bind 

A  crazed  and  driven  foe. 

Comfort,  content,  delight. 

The  ages'  slow-bought  gain. 

They  shriveled  In  a  night. 

Only  ourselves  remain 

To  face  the  naked  days 

In  silent  fortitude. 

Through  perils  and  dismays 

Renewed  and  re-renewed. 

Though  all  we  made  depart. 
The  old  CoHMnandments  stand: — 
"In  patience  keep  your  heart. 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand." 

No  easy  hope  or  lies 

ShaU  bring  us  to  our  goal, 

But  Iron  aacrlflce 

Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 

There  Is  but  one  task  for  all — 

One  life  for  each  to  give. 

What  stands  If  Freedom  fall? 

Who  dies  If  England  live? 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  poem  pves 
the  only  prescription  by  which  free  imen 
can  preserve  their  freedom  in  a  preiarl- 
ous  world  such  as  that  which  confttonts 
us. 

The  old  commandments  still  sland. 
If  America  is  going  to  survive.  It  £ust 
keep  its  heart  in  courage  and  musf  lift 
up  Its  hand  in  strength.  To  be  able  t^  lift 
up  its  hand  in  strength  at  this  ^ark 
moment,  America,  through  its  Congress, 
must  extend  the  draft  for  at  lea^t  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  tl^ank 
the  Senator  for  a  very  fine  speech  and 
for  setting  forth  the  minimum  reqiilre- 
ments  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

QTTORTTM    CAli 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ■ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ierk 
will  call  the  roll.  T 

The  second  assistant  legislative  qlerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll.  | 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  minl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  i  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witkout 
ob j  ec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered .  T 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  what  i^  the 
pending  business?  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  [rhe 
pending  business  is  H.R.  6531,  a  bijl  to 


amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

TTNANIMOnS-CONSENT    REQtTEST 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  in  further  proceed- 
ings there  be  a  time  limitation  of  3 
hours  on  each  amendment  and  6  hours 
on  final  passage,  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  temporally 
withhold  his  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  No.  If  the  Senator  cares 
to  object  to  the  request  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Well,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  with- 
hold temporarily  his  request,  and  if  he 
win  not,  I  will  have  to  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say,  still  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  that  my  ob- 
jection has  nothing  to  do  with  attempt- 
ing to  delay  the  consideration  of  any 
amendments  to  the  bill.  But  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  to  withhold  temporarily 
the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  Objection  is  heard, 
right  here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  objects. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  apologize.  May  I  have 
the  request  restated?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  restate  his  imani- 
mous-consent request  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  on  all  amendments  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided, 
and  that  the  time  on  final  passage  be 
limited  to  6  hours. 

If  we  are  not  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  amendments  we 
create  the  kind  of  proceedings  that  bring 
the  Senate  into  disrepute.  This  is  the 
kind  of  situation  we  tried  to  accelerate 
by  our  actions  last  faU,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  not  wait  5  or  6  we^s  to 
vote  on  matters  that  could  be  voted  on 
this  week.  We  should  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. If  they  want  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness let  them  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  H.R.  6531,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
was  heard  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  recognized  for  just  a  minute,  I  was 
called  from  the  Chamber  for  a  consulta- 
tion. The  Senator  has  scmie  amendments 
here.  I  requested,  last  Thursday,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  that  the  committee  be 
given  an  opportimity  to  present  the  bill 
in  its  entirety  and  have  an  opportunity 
for  any  member  of  the  committee  who 


wanted  to  speak  to  do  so.  There  has  not 
been  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  about  that.  We  are 
In  the  process  of  doing  that  now. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  a  very 
fine  contributor  to  the  debate  today.  So, 
had  I  been  present,  for  that  reason  I 
would  have  had  to  object.  I  wanted  to 
make  that  statement  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  because  he  is  a  fine,  stalwart  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  a  proponent  of  the 
bill,  and  my  attitude  is  that  here  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
coimtry  today — extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  We  all  know  that 
time  nms  out  on  June  30.  We  also  know, 
and  we  have  been  warned  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  filibuster.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  fili- 
buster, let  us  have  it.  I  serve  notice  right 
now  that  any  time  there  are  no  proceed- 
ings going  on  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
I  am  available,  I  am  going  to  make  the 
same  request.  If  we  are  going  to  horse 
round  for  all  these  weeks,  and  get  down 
to  it  at  the  last  minute,  we  ought  to  know 
it.  We  ought  to  work  at  it.  If  there  are 
amendments,  we  should  discuss  them  and 
vote  on  them,  and  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
bill,  without  wasting  5  or  6  weeks. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  assure  my  col- 
league that  I  am  prepared  to  work  at  it. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  colloquy  with  him.  I 
have  enjoyed  colloquy  with  every  other 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. So  there  is  no  lack  of  resolve  on  my 
part  to  work  at  it.  I  had  lunch  Just  out- 
side of  the  Chamber,  and  will  have  it 
there  for  the  next  several  weeks.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  resolve  on  my  part. 
I  thought  we  were  proceeding  as  we  al- 
ways have  on  filibusters.  If  the  Senator 
or  any  other  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
bill,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  that  the 
membership  of  the  committee  make  its 
case  known  to  the  American  people  dur- 
ing this  week.  Then  it  would  be  proper 
for  those  with  alternate  cases  to  pick  up 
the  cudgels  and  make  their  case  in  the 
ensuing  weeks. 

Let  me  make  my  course  clear  on  the 
time  limitation.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Senate  in  vot- 
ing on  amendments,  but  I  wish  to  reg- 
ister my  objection  now,  and  as  long  as 
necessary,  to  requests  for  limitation  of 
time  on  amendments.  We  are  intelligent 
people.  If  a  subject  is  discussed  fully,  it 
can  come  to  a  vote.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  be  put  in  narrow  traces  and 
march  to  a  tune  that  is  timed  as  to 
the  moment  we  should  vote  on  which 
amendment.  I  want  to  stand  up  and 
make  my  case.  If  my  colleague  wants  to 
join  in  a  similar  way,  I  am  prepared  to 
occupy  as  much  time  on  the  floor  as 
necessary. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
tills  statement  simply  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  fact  that  here  we  are,  three  or  four 
Senators  out  of  100,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  If  this  continues  for  7  weeks,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  Senators  aimlessly 
reading  boilerplate  material  prepared  by 
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someone  else,  which  could  be  entered 
into  the  Record  merely  by  going  up  to 
the  desk  and  having  that  done,  it  is  not 
going  to  change  one  vote.  Here  is  a 
momentous  declsicm  to  be  made.  Here 
we  are,  three  Senators  on  the  floor,  and 
I  would  guess  the  average  attendance  for 
the  rest  of  the  7  weeks  will  be  between 
three  and  five,  including  the  Senator 
occupying  the  presiding  oflBcer's  chair. 

If  they  are  not  dilatory  tactics,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  but 
the  opponents,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
Why  should  we  sit  and  not  change  any 
votes  and  dawdle  away  5  or  6  weeks, 
when  we  should  be  getting  down  to  the 
appropriation  and  authorization  bills? 
They  will  be  coming  out  of  committees 
very  rapidly. 

The  fact  remains  that  unless  we  are 
resolved  to  go  to  the  mat  on  some  of  the 
major  questions  facing  this  country,  we 
are  going  to  flnd  ourselves,  next  January, 
having  to  spend  12  months  plus  in  the 
year,  without  giving  proper  considera- 
tion to  many  bills. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  we  were  here 
late  at  night  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  that  we  dig  in  here.  We  have 
5  hours  a  day  of  germaneness  on  this 
bill.  Let  us  not  read  into  the  Record  a 
lot  of  boilerplate.  Let  us  get  down  to 
facts.  If  it  takes  all-night  sessions,  let 
us  have  all-night  sessions.  Let  us  get  to 
it.  If  we  do  not  want  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service,  let  us  vote  it  down. 
If  we  want  1-year  or  2 -year  extensions, 
let  us  vote  on  them.  But  let  us  not  try 
to  fool  anybody  by  what  is  happening 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  are  just 
trying  to  string  something  out  on  which 
most  minds  are  made  up. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  on  Thurs- 
day, we  will  start  to  disappear.  Nobody 
will  be  here.  We  will  start  to  skip  ses- 
sions. We  will  go  along  on  2-or-3-days- 
a-week  sessions.  We  will  say,  "Well,  we 
have  a  very  serious  matter  down  there 
we  are  discussing.  We  are  discussing 
Selective  Service."  Well,  we  are  not  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  are  just  horsing 
around.  It  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  as  im- 
portant as  Senators  say  it  is,  that  we  owe 
It  to  our  people  to  be  straightforward 
about  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly think  some  of  the  comments,  in 
my  mind,  would  be  germane  a  week  or  2 
weeks  from  now,  but  if  there  Is  anything 
that  the  majority  leader  of  this  body 
cannot  be  faulted  for,  and  something  I 
felt  pinched  about,  it  was  the  speed  with 
which  this  legislation  was  taken  up.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  instantaneous.  The 
bill  was  laid  before  the  Senate  on  a 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  was  taken  up 
on  Thursday.  In  fact,  it  was  printed  in 
such  haste,  as  I  noted  before,  that  the 
report  had  the  numbers  on  it  reversed.  I 
could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  report  until 
late  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  to  spend 
the  wee  hours  of  the  night  reading  it. 

When  we  speak  of  momentous  debates, 
I  think  this  is  a  momentous  debate,  one 
of  the  most  momentous,  probably,  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  because  we 
are  not  only  talking  about  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  who  wlU  be 
drafted,  pressed  into  service,  some  of 


whom  will  be  killed,  but  we  are  also  talk- 
ing about  the  major  vector  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  direction  that  this  Nation 
will  take,  this  Nation  that  calls  itself  a 
peaceful  Nation. 

The  majority  leader  came  right  out  of 
the  box — and  I  quote  that — starting  with 
sessions  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If 
that  is  not  putting  the  feet  to  the  fire  of 
the  proponents  and  opponents,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
did  start  at  10  o'clock.  When  I  inter- 
rupted with  the  request  to  stop  the  quo- 
rum call,  we  had  had  four  quorum  calls 
today,  which  had  occupied  more  time  in 
calling  the  roll  than  had  been  taken  in 
talking. 

I  can  see  the  Senator's  point.  He  wants 
to  filibuster  past  Jime  30.  The  Senator 
has  been  very  fair  and  direct  in  saying 
that.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  because 
that  is  the  Senator's  tune,  we  do  not 
have  to  dance  to  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Senators  may  not  have 
to  dance  to  It,  but  I  respectfully  say  that 
we  are  all  equal  in  this  body. 

I  am  not  here  to  call  a  tune.  I  am  here 
as  any  other  Member  of  this  body  has 
been  in  the  history  of  this  body,  to  use 
my  prerogatives,  to  work  a  will  that  I 
think  is  the  will  of  the  Nation.  This  fili- 
buster, unlike  many  filibusters  in  the 
past,  is  not  dissent  and  is  not  designed 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
designed,  if  anjrthing,  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  Eidministration. 

If  I  may  draw  a  parallel,  which  I  think 
is  an  interesting  one,  let  me  point  out 
that  last  year  this  body  sat  in  a  filibuster 
under  the  leadership  of  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  exactly  the  same  p>eriod  of 
time  involved  here,  not  because  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  young 
men  were  involved,  not  because  of  the 
vector  that  is  festering  in  this  Nation, 
but  to  save  the  votes  for  the  President  so 
he  could  withdraw  troops  from  Cambodia 
on  his  time  schedule,  and  not  be  disci- 
plined by  this  body  and  forced  to  do  it. 

That  is  why  the  flh  buster  was  con- 
ducted at  that  point  in  time.  So  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  come  forward  and  say 
that  for  the  same  amount  of  time  that 
we  spent  saving  the  face  of  President 
Richard  Nixon,  we  now  want  to  spend 
making  a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  send  more  thousands  of 
young  men  to  their  deaths,  whether  or 
not  it  is  even  equitable,  whether  or  not 
it  is  even  just  to  draft  a  small  segment  of 
our  young  men  and  leave  people  in  other 
segments  of  our  society  imtouched,  un- 
draf ted,  and  unthreatened  in  their  liveli- 
hood— a  situation  where  we  take  the 
young  people  and  send  them  out  to  fight, 
while  those  who  have  the  economic 
wherewithal  sit  back  and  callously  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  that  conflict. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
help  feeUng  that  the  Senator  is  shooting 
some  firecrackers  he  ought  to  be  saving 
for  2  weeks  hence,  if  we  can  get  this  laid 


down,  as  we  are  attempting  to  do  right 
now. 

„  4^  many  ways,  i  am  fully  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator.  But  I  would  hke  to 
pomt  out  smce  the  Senator  is  talking 
km^  'r ^K^  thousands  of  boys  off  to  bl 

^^L^  ^^T  P^P^«  °°  the  streete 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  than  I  hope 
will  ever  be  kiUed  in  Vietnam 
gg^Jll^^VEL.  Does  my  colleague  sug- 

this  I  think  that  we  are  winding  down 
What  has  been  a  terrible  episoS^in  o^ 
history,  but  I  repeat  whallTsli?  thS 
morning:  Let  us  not  let  our  hatred  fo? 
the  war  in  Vietnam  blind  us  to  the  tJ 
sponsibiliUes  of  this  world  "" 

stitSjJi.nff^"'^  to  read  to  the  Senator  a 
?f?e  Sfrn^T  ^  ^^^^^  published  in 
sutemenfisf  "^  °'  "^"^  '•  ''''■  '^^ 

fttgWn'^efnS""  '''  ^"*  ^'^  "^^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial,  entitled  "UJS.  Role  in 
World,"  concerning  a  statement  made  by 
a  German  lecturer  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 
At  Stakb  in  Vietnam— U .8.  Role  m  Woelb 

"Some  Germans  believe  the  United  States 
is  defending  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
when  It  fights  In  Vietnam." 

That  statement,  made  by  a  visiting  Ger- 
man lecturer  to  a  Wayne  State  University 
history  class,  brought  a  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment and  disbelief  from  the  American  stu- 
dents. It  obviously  was  an  entirely  new— and 
Improbable — thought  to  them. 

WhUe  the  German  lecturer  admitted  his 
statement  overalmpUfled  the  situation,  he 
emphasized  that  many  Germans  see  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  as  a  possible  threat 
to  their  own  security  on  several  grounds : 

First,  they  fear  that  the  United  States 
win  become  Increasingly  IsolaUonlst  and  will 
wish  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Europe  aa 
well  as  from  Vietnam. 

Second,  they  fear  that  as  the  United  States 
gives  up  lis  commitment  to  Vietnam,  It  also 
might  give  up  its  commitment  to  defend 
West  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

Third,  they  fear  that  without  U.S.  forces 
In  Germany — which  serve  as  a  kind  of  "host- 
age"— the  United  SUtes  might  be  less  likely 
to  defend  Germany  against  any  new  aggres- 
sion. 

The  visiting  lecturer  has  raised  an  Issue 
about  the  U.S.  withdrawal  that  deserves  at- 
tention and  consideration.  The  point  is  that 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  cannot  be  viewed 
as  an  Isolated  aot.  It  must  be  considered  in 
terms  of  Its  effect  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Even  the  way  the  United  States  Is  getting 
out  of  Vietnam  Is  Important.  If  this  coun- 
try gets  out  and  leaves  behind  a  viable  South 
Vietnamese  economy  and  a  South  Vietnamese 
defense  force  capable  of  defending  itself,  the 
world  could  look  at  the  withdrawal  In  one 
Ught.  But  if  this  country  withdraws  so  sud- 
denly In  response  to  the  demonstrators'  de- 
mands of  "Out  now!"  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese fall  quickly  to  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese,  the  world  could  look  at  the  with- 
drawal In  a  different  light. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  world  could  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  had  carried  out 
Its  commitment.  In  the  second,  the  world 
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oould  conclude  that  the  United  States 
permitted  an  aUy  to  go  down  the  drain, 

It  may  be.  as  some  people  argue,  thai  the 
United  SUtes  has  given  enough  ol  Its  l^lood 
and  substance  In  the  defense  oI  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  It  must  get  out  as  quickly  as 
poBslble  to  concentrate  on  the  critical  l«sues 
facing  the  country  at  home. 

Despite  aU  of  the  argument  over  the! spe- 
cific timing  of  a  U.S.  withdrawal,  It  Is  fclear 
that  the  United  States  Is  getting  out. 
dent  Nixon  favors  a  phased  withdrawal 
he   believes  will  best  serve   U.S.   and 
Vietnam   Interests.   America's   doves 
the  divisions  in  this  country  demand 
mediate  pullout.  So  the  argument  is  ni 
whether  the  United  States  will  wlthdra' 
debate  is  over  when. 

Yet  that  withdrawal  will  not  be  without  Its 
effect  on  other  people  and  other  nations,  as 
the  West  German  lecturer  pointed  ouU  For 
•very  friend  that  the  United  States  would 
frighten  with  an  abrupt  withdrawal  ev( 
this  late  date,  there  would  be  an  enemj 
would  be  delighted  at  a  UJS.  pullout  oi 
kind. 

In  the  country's  current  mood.  It 
popular  to  discuss,  let  alone  defend 
virtues  of  a  phased  withdrawal.  Tet  thi  way 
X^if  country  pulls  out  could  have  a  proround 
effect  on  the  future  role  of  this  co^jntry 
not  only  In  Southeast  Asia  but  In  th«  rest 
ol  the  world  as  well.  | 

Mr.  SAXBE.  What  I  am  saying  is  this : 
The  hatred  against  the  military  and  the 
opposition  we  have  to  the  war  in  yiet- 
nam  should  not  be  so  strong  that  it  blinds 
us  as  to  the  world  role  that  we  inj  this 
country  play.  A  week  ago,  I  was  hoist  at 
a  luncheon  for  former  Ambassador 
Reischauer  of  Japan.  He  is  a  very  realis- 
tic man,  and  I  thought  he  made  aa  ex- 
cellent presentation  at  that  time.    ! 

He  said  that  the  world  looks  to  ui  and 
trusts  us.  If  we  run  out  on  Vietnam]  pre- 
cipitately— and  he  is  for  getting  out^  like 
all  of  us,  but  he  wants  to  set  a  time»  and 
do  it  in  a  regular  way — but  if  we  simply 
turn  our  backs  on  our  commitmente,  we 
will  never  again  have  the  trust  of  an 
Asiatic  nation,  because  already  they  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  double  standard,  one 
for  the  coimtries  of  E^irope  and  an  >ther 
for  the  countries  of  Asia. 

He  said  they  have  always  regarde  i  our 
commitments  over  there  as  something 
that  we  could  throw  oft  at  any  tima  that 
they  became  onerous.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  our  failure  to  maintain  a  military 
position  in  the  world — a  presence,  if  you 
please — our  failure  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary presence  would  require  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  now  the  most  sdlvent 
and  strongest  countries  In  the  wond,  to 
start  on  another  militaristic  de\«elop- 
ment.  l 

The  question  is:  Are  we  ready  toj  turn 
them  loose?  Are  we  ready  to  say  to  Ger- 
many, "There  is  nothing  more  we  can  do 
for  you,  you  are  going  to  have  to  build 
up  your  own  military  machine"?  Sen- 
ators know  how  the  Oermams  cando  It. 

Are  we  ready  to  say  to  Japan.  "We  can 
do  nothing  more  for  you;  we  hav^  not 
got  any  presence  any  more;  we  arie  not 
interested  in  our  so-called  burden  in  this 
world  any  more,  so  get  going,  build  your 
own  submarines  and  your  own  missiles, 
and  get  back  into  this  thing"? 

These  are  the  dragons  we  will  be  un- 
leashing If  we  Just  pull  back  and  t»ke  a 
back  seat  on  the  military  front.  These 
are  the  things  we  need  to  be  ticking 
about  here.  I  am  glad  to  talk  about  them. 


I  want  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  to  say  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause these  are  problems  that  bother  me. 
What  is  going  to  be  our  position  in  the 
world?  I  do  not  want  to  draft  people 
to  be  killed.  I  do  not  want  anyone  serv- 
ing in  the  Army  who  does  not  want  to 
serve.  But  I  recognize  that  the  world  Is 
not  filled  with  good  guys. 

We  have  a  role  to  play.  What  is  that 
role?  Is  It  to  pull  back  until  we  have 
nothing  but  a  garrison  force,  or  are  we 
going  to  have  a  world  front?  If  we  are 
going  to  do  the  former,  let  us  not  fool 
anybody;  let  us  trim  our  sails.  Let  us  pull 
back  in.  Let  us  take  the  second-rate 
seat  we  would  deserve  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  turn  Germany  and  Japan 
loose,  and  then  hope  that  our  grandchil- 
dren will  not  have  to  deal  with  that 
problem. 

Mr.  GFIAVEL.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league has  raised  several  points.  Let  me 
address  myself  to  the  first  one:  hatred 
of  the  military. 

I  think  the  military  in  our  society  is 
very  important.  I  volunteered  suid  served 
in  the  military.  I  have  many  friends  who 
are  in  the  military.  If  there  is  anything 
this  country  needs,  it  is  a  strong,  effec- 
tive military  force. 

But  what  is  happening  today?  A  ha- 
tred of  the  military  is  being  developed. 
It  is  being  developed,  not  because  of  the 
poUcies  of  the  military,  but  because  of 
the  policies  of  the  civilian  leadership, 
which  uses  the  military  as  a  tool,  and 
then,  when  the  heat  comes  on,  throws 
the  military  services  to  the  dogs,  when 
the  fault  really  lies  with  the  civilian 
authorities. 

Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  surveil- 
Itince.  I  was  a  Counterintelligence  Corps 
agent,  and  I  knew  of  the  surveillance 
that  took  place  on  civilian  people — 
Americans  and  foreigners.  In  fact,  I  took 
part  in  it  myself  on  a  few  occasions,  in 
Europe. 

It  was  not  the  military  people  who 
gave  the  flnai  order.  It  obviously  came 
from  the  civilians.  But  who  takes  the 
heat  when  it  goes  bad?  It  is  the  military 
types. 

So  I  can  say  that,  among  the  goals  I 
have  set  for  myself,  I  want  to  do  as  much 
justice  for  the  military  as  possible.  I 
want  an  effective  military,  a  military 
that  is  admired.  I  want  our  flag  to  be  ad- 
mired by  our  young  people.  I  want  the 
uniform  to  be  admired  by  our  young 
people. 

But  obviously  the  course  followed  by 
the  political  leadership  of  this  coimtry 
has  not  brought  that  about. 

Speaking  of  foreign  commitments,  if 
you  have  a  bad  commitment,  do  you 
go  down  the  tubes  with  it?  If  you  have 
a  bad  commitment,  do  you  die  with  it? 
If  you  have  bad  leadership,  do  you  die 
with  that  bad  leadership?  Of  course  not. 
This  is  representative  government,  and  It 
is  an  evolutionary  type  of  representative 
government. 

If  our  country  has  made  bad  commit- 
ments In  the  past,  we  have  no  obligation 
to  live  up  to  those  bad  commitments,  be- 
cause those  commitments  were  under  the 
limitations  of  the  Intelligence  and  wisdom 
of  our  people  at  that  point  in  history. 
Commitments  made  in  the  Civil  War 


should  not  be  binding  today.  If  that  were 
the  case,  my  good  friend  John  Stenhis 
would  not  be  here. 

Obviously,  a  commitment  is  a  commit- 
ment made  at  a  point  in  time,  and  after 
that  point  in  time  has  elapsed,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  reevaluation  at  any  point.  We 
have  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  I  think  are  so  obsolete  they  are 
putrid. 

Let  me  add  that  if  those  commitments 
are  a  source  for  our  losing  face  with  other 
Asians,  I  submit  that  they  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  that  eventuality;  they  need 
but  look  and  see  the  butchery  that  takes 
place  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man  in 
Vietnam,  and  they  have  ample  reason  to 
be  dissuaded  from  any  desire  for  Iriend- 
ship  with  our  country. 

Another  point,  about  winding  down 
the  war.  I  have  heard  that  statement.  I 
have  heard  it  for  almost  2V2  years.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  had  a 
secret  plan  to  wind  down  the  war.  If  it 
takes  him  this  long  to  wind  it  halfway 
down,  suid  I  think  that  is  stretching  it 
a  httle,  it  may  take  him  another  2>/^ 
years,  if  he  gets  it,  to  wind  down  the 
balance  of  the  war.  I  think  that  is  much 
too  long.  That  war  could  have  been  over 
years  ago. 

I  think  there  is  a  time,  and  I  think  the 
Members  of  this  body,  at  this  point  in 
history,  are  going  to  have  to  fish  or  cut 
bait,  because  the  time  is  now.  We  have 
an  opportunity  now,  not  to  legislate,  but 
an  opportunity  to  avail  ourselves  of 
executive  power,  as  a  result  of  the  very 
simple  fact  that  the  draft,  the  Presi- 
dent's induction  power,  will  expire  on 
the  1st  of  July;  and  I  think  we  can  be 
successful  in  thwarting  an  extension  of 
that  expiration  date. 

When  the  Senator  ^eaks  of  world 
presence,  what  does  it  take  to  have  a 
world  presence?  We  had  far  in  excess  of 
3  million  men  imder  arms  last  year  and 
the  year  before  that.  We  had  a  world 
presence.  This  year  we  have  imder  arms 
2.9  million,  and  it  was  done  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  For  that  decrease,  I  ap- 
plaud; for  not  doing  more,  I  do  not  ap- 
plaud. Have  we  lost  world  presence  be- 
cause of  that?  Will  we  lose  world  pres- 
ence if  we  come  to  2.5  million  troops? 
Will  we  lose  world  presence  If  we  come 
to  2  million  troths?  That  is  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple under  arms.  Will  that  cause  us  to 
lose  world  presence? 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  for  whom  I  have  great  respect 
and  personal  affection:  What  do  we  have 
1,600  troops  doing  in  Ethit^ia?  What  are 
those  1,600  Americans  doing  In  Ethiopia, 
and  what  is  that  presence,  and  what  is 
the  definition  of  that  presence?  That  is 
costing  us  dearly,  and  that  is  costing  us 
good  money.  I  will  wait  for  the  answer. 
What  are  1,600  Americans  doing  in 
Ethiopia  today? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
one  of  the  defenders  of  our  far-flung 
missions,  and  I  do  not  presimie  to  come 
here  today  to  defend  the  commitments 
of  our  troops. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simply  this:  If 
we  are  for  cutting  back  these  commit- 
ments in  the  world— and  I  assure  the 
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Senator  that  they  are  there— on  inter- 
national commitments  that  we  have 
made,  42  peace  treaties  and  a  thousand 
executive  agreements,  over  the  last  20 
years  we  should  attack  those  directly. 
If  we  feel  that  300,000  troops  in  Europe— 
265.000.  I  believe,  at  the  last  count— are 
no  longer  necessary,  let  us  get  the  troops 
out  of  Europe.  Let  us  not  fool  about  that. 
Let  us  say,  "I  am  against  NATO;  I  am 
against  any  troops  being  in  Europe."  And 
if  we  want  to  get  the  6th  Fleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean,  let  us  say.  "We  don't 
want  it  there.  If  Israel  goes  down  the 
drain,  let  it  go." 

Those  are  things  that  I  think  we  should 
be  talking  about,  and  this  is  the  plane 
I  want  to  talk  about.  But  we  tried  to  cut 
back  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  did  cut  back  to  a  total  strength,  at 
the  end  of  the  biennlum,  of  2.5  million 
troops.  Personally,  I  think  it  could  come 
down  even  more  than  that.  We  would  be 
a  leaner,  harder  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  imtil  we 
do  that,  let  us  not  cut  it  off  at  the  root 
by  saying  that  a  volunteer  army  is  going 
to  come  along  and  we  are  going  to  get 
the  type  of  people  and  we  are  going  to 
raise  the  pay  enough  to  attract  those 
who  will  hire  themselves  out. 

Let  us  do  this.  Let  us  attack  it.  Let  us 
say  we  do  not  need  any  troops  in 
Ethiopia;  we  do  not  need  any  troops 
in  NATO;  we  do  not  need  any  troops  any 
place  in  the  world  except  the  garrisons 
in  this  country.  Then  we  can  operate  on 
a  volunteer  Army.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  We  can  operate  on  a  volim- 
teer  Army,  such  as  the  old  dog-face  Army 
we  had  before  World  War  n.  It  was  not 
a  very  good  Army.  All  during  World  War 
rr,  we  said:  "How  In  the  world  did  this 
happen?  It  will  never  happen  again. 
We  have  lost  a  million  lives  because  we 
were  so  stupid  that  we  sat  here  and  let 
our  defenses  go  downhill."  We  did  not 
have  any  Army  worthy  of  the  name.  We 
did  not  have  ofiQcers  trained.  We  did  not 
have  any  equipment.  But  it  Is  not  going 
to  happen  again.  We  are  going  to  see 
that  we  are  strong. 

We  all  have  an  obligation  to  our 
country.  The  selective  service  is  the 
way  we  handle  that  obligation.  We  have 
never  learned  from  history,  and  I  would 
guess  that  if  we  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  proposes,  we  are  about  to 
repeat  the  same  mistakes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  state  it  again. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  colored  in  that  light. 
Perhaps  my  colleague  disagrees  with 
me  in  the  reading  of  the  Gates  report  and 
many  other  reports.  I  find  no  authority 
In  the  field  who  says  that  we  cannot 
very  easily  maintain  2  million  people 
under  arms  on  a  voluntary  basis.  For 
that  matter,  they  say  2.5  million.  Perhaps 
someone  could  enlighten  me  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  put  in  the  Recohd  this 
morning  the  fact  that  the  Gates  report 
is  wrong  in  sajring  that  we  are  going  to 
get  a  70-percent  reenlistment,  or  some 
fantastic  figure  such  sis  that — it  is  the 
speech  I  delivered  this  morning — from 
the  people  who  are  now  in  the  military. 
What  the  Gates  Commission  failed  to 
take  into  consideration,  in  this  respect, 


is  that  the  people  now  in  the  military 
are  there  because  of  selective  service  or 
the  pressure  of  selective  service.  They 
are  not  volimteers.  Yet  the  Gates  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  put  the  percentage 
on  those  who  will  re-up  as  persons  who 
had  come  in  under  their  own  voUtion. 
That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  p>erhaps  the  Sen- 
ator, with  his  expertise,  can  tell  me  and 
the  Nation  what  level  of  troops  we  will 
have,  what  the  Armed  Forces  wrill  be. 
Will  it  be  2.5  million?  2.2  million?  2  mil- 
lion? What  will  be  the  number  under  a 
volunteer  army? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
spend  about  half  our  time  recruiting,  im- 
der a  volunteer  army,  and  I  believe  that 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  tremendous  for 
this  aspect  of  it. 

First,  the  Senator  should  understand 
that  there  is  among  the  youth  of  to- 
day— whether  one  supports  it  or  not — 
a  great  antimilitary  feeling.  Therefore,  it 
is  going  to  be  extremely  diflQcult. 
Second,  once  we  assiune  this  concept 

of  a  mercenary  army 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  the  first  point,  why 
the  antimilitary  feeling?  If  we  took 
away  that  antimilitary  feeling,  would 
that  not  destroy  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  argument? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  If  we  to(*  away  the  anti- 
military  feeling,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
with  this  generation;  and  if  the  Senator 
has  talked  with  them,  he  will  under- 
stand that. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  talked  with  them. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  It  is  a  fixation,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  stems  from  the  feeling  that  we 
do  not  need  any  military,  with  which 
neither  the  Senator  nor  I  agrees.  I  think 
we  have  that  right  away.  We  do  need  a 
military.  I  think  our  difference  is  on  how 
to  get  it.  The  Senator  says  immediate 
voluntary.  I  say  we  have  to  continue  the 
Selective  Service  or  the  thing  will  fall 

apart.  .  .^  , 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  has  not 
come  up  with  the  figure  I  asked  him  for, 
as  to  what  level  we  will  be  at  if  we  do  not 
have  selective  service. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  cannot  say.  because  what 
are  going  to  be  ttie  commitments? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Can  anybody  say? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  No  one  can  say. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then,  if  no  one  can  say. 
we  really  do  not  know.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  As  I  said  this  morning,  I 
believe  that  after  we  cut  back  In  NATO— 
and  I  hope  we  do — after  every  man  is  out 
of  Vietnam,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon, 
then  we  shall  have  to  reassess  what  our 
mission  is  in  world  political  organizations. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  carmot  we  reassess 
that  mission  right  now?  It  has  been  re- 
assessed. I  have  heard  Senator  PtrLBRioHT 
and  Senator  Symington  and  other  Sena- 
tors bring  that  assessment  up  every  time 
we  have  been  In  session.  We  are  not  going 
to  stop  here  and  all  of  a  sudden  start 
assessing  where  we  are.  We  are  there.  It 
is  an  evolving  thing,  and  it  changes  every 

day.  ,        ..        i. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  if  we  do  not 
have  the  draft,  this  will  bring  about  the 
greatest  assessment  of  our  involvement 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  dlsclplhie  I 
seek  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  understand  that.  The 


Senator's  concept  is  that  if  we  cut  this 
off  at  the  ground,  then  the  whole  thing 
will  wither  and  die, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Not  at  the  ground.  My 
concept  is  very  simple.  I  think  that  under 
a  voluntary  system,  we  can  easily  main- 
tain 2.5  million,  and  in  the  crunch,  main- 
tain 2  million  troops.  Personally,  as  a 
red-blooded  American,  I  would  feel  se- 
cure, going  to  sleep  at  night,  I  would  feel 
secure  having  my  children  go  to  sleep 
at  night,  knowing  that  we  had  a  2.500.- 
000-man  Army  which  could  defend  our- 
selves in  the  event  of  attack.  If  that 
attack  came.  I  would  be  down  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  voting  for  a  draft, 
or  any  other  instantaneous  method  of 
either  declaring  war  or  defending  our- 
selves. I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  2,500,000 
men  can  adequately  do  the  job  and  show 
the  flag  wherever  it  must  be  shown.  All 
I  am  doing  now  is  calling  into  question 
the  simple  thiCig^t^at  mirrors  the  whole 

issue.  For  instanw/^^"the  mai*  ^^^^  ^•®®'* 
American  soldiers  in  i:.>^jr.-Aa? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  It  is  16,000, 1  believe. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  number  is  1,600. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  It  is  1 .600  ? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  less  than  I 
thought. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Oh.  Why  would  my  col- 
league think  we  have  so  many  there?  Is 
there  something  going  on  in  Ethiopia 
that  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  knows  that  I  do  not  know 
about,  as  an  equal  representative  in  the 
U.S.  Congress?  What  is  going  on  in 
Ethiopia? 

All  I  know  is  that  when  I  was  a  little 
kid  of  6,  Halle  Selassie  became  the 
head  of  that  country  and  he.  bless  his 
soul,  is  still  the  head  of  Ethiopia,  which 
is  still  poor  as  salt,  starving  to  death, 
and  is  a  backward  country,  all  of  which 
is  no  disrespect  to  Haile  Selassie,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  he  has  been  tre- 
mendously effective  over  the  years.  80, 1 
do  not  know. 

I  want  to  ask,  why  do  I  have  to  pay  out 
my  tax  dollars  to  put  1,600  American 
soldiers  in  Ethiopia?  Why? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  disturbed  about  1.600  troops  in 
Ethiopia.  I  have  been  more  alarmed 
about  the  almost  300.000  troops,  up  until 
last  year,  that  we  have  in  NATO. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  a  firecracker 
that  the  Senator  anticipates  will  come, 
but  today  we  will  discuss  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
talk  about  many  other  countries  if  this 
debate  continues  for  6  or  7  weeks.  But 
I  think  that  the  Senator  spoke  truer 
than  he  thought  when  he  said  that  the 
only  way  we  can  bring  this  reckoning 
rapidly  into  focus  is  by  cutting  off  the 
Selective  Service  and  then  we  will  really 
have  to  reckon  with  what  we  do  all  over 
the  world. 

I  think  that  Is  what  Is  going  to  be  the 
focus  on  this  whole  thing  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  military — an  antagonistic  at- 
titude, I  might  add. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  restate  my  posi- 
tion to  the  Senator,  that  I  love  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  way  we  get  to  that 
position  is  to  cut  everything  off  and  say 
there  will  be  no  more  manpower. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  mislead)- 
ing — and  I  say  that  respectfully.  I  havp 
a  great  affection  for  the  military  because 
they  defend  our  national  security  in  tim^ 
of  crisis.  It  is  the  leadership.  It  is  not  the 
military.  Why  should  we  blame  the  milif 


I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  colloquy 
which  has  just  taken  place  between  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that,  on  the  merits  of  the  legis- 
lation, I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  But  as  to  whether  there  should 


tary  when  it  is   the  leadership  of  the     be  a  time  limitation  imposed  this  early 


country,  in  this  body  and  the  element^ 
of  the  leadership  that  wishes  to  work  itfe 
will  throughout  the  world.  So  it  is  not 
the  military.  In  my  view,  it  is  not  to  cu|t 
them  off  at  the  root.  It  is  not  to  cut  thwfi 
off  at  either  2  million  men  or  2,500,000 
men  which,  to  my  mind,  will  leave  (i 
gigantic  tree  trunk  upon  which  this  Nal- 
tion  can  rest  its  defense  posture. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  might  interject  at  thai 
point,  PS  the  most  junior  minority  meml- 
ber  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  tO 
say  that  I  have  probably  had  less  to  saj? 
about  a  great  many  of  the  military 
aspects  that  have  been  discussed  in  thajt 
committee  than  anyone  else.  But  I  dp 
feel,  and  I  h^^^^|^^apowledge  of  thi 
military,  h£i^^H|HH^reat  portion 
my  life  the^P^TOie  Reserves,  the  Na^ 
ticaial  Guard,  and  on  active  duty  tlmi 
that  today,  our  concept  of  the  milita: 
role  in  the  world  is  up  in  the  air.  Peoplt 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  worried- 
They  are  uncertain.  They  want  to  cut 
back  on  military  spending  and,  yet,  they 
look  at  what  we  expect  in  the  next  10 
years.  \ 

Today,  we  jiost  do  not  look  at  the  next 
year  but  at  10  years  from  now.  We  sajf, 
"I  want  to  cut  back  and  save  the  money 
we  are  spending,  7  percent  of  the  gro^ 
national  prodiict,  on  a  rather  pointiest 
military  continuation  and  buildup.  This 
is  too  much.  We  need  the  money  for 
other  things."  But  they  have  a  second 
thought  and  they  say,  "But  Is  etemajl 
vigilance  and  readiness  the  price  of  freet 
dom?  Do  I  want  to  be  the  Senator  whto 
says  we  do  not  need  any  NATO?  Do  f 
want  to  be  the  Senator  who  says  we  d^i 
not  need  the  Sixth  Fleet  or  any  defense 
in  the  world,  and  that  we  have  the  mlsj- 
siles  in  the  silos  and  we  can  push  thfe 
buttons  and  everyone  will  be  defended?; 

What  I  want  to  bring  hard  home  tC 
Senators  is  that  that  is  the  choice  they 
are  going  to  have  to  make,  because  I  cazi 
see  that  if  we  say  we  are  going  to  have  t 
volunteer  Army  and  everything  will  bf 
just  great  and  we  are  going  to  have  it  oft 
July  1,  1971,  I  want  them  to  realize  that 
it  is  not  that  easy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  make  this  one 
point,  that  it  is  not  going  to  happen  o<i 
July  1.  That  is  misleading  because  th^ 
power  of  the  President  will  continue,  the 
authority  to  draft  those  who  have  defer* 
ments;  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
men  available  over  the  next  6  months  o^ 
longer  to  supply  the  President  witl^ 
whatever  needs,  unfortunately,  he  ma^ 
want  to  pursue  In  Southeast  Asia.  i 

So  that  the  illusion  that  the  world  wUi 
stop  on  July  1,  because  we  do  not  have  i 
draft  any  more,  or  that  this  Nation's  de* 
fense  posture  will  wilt  away,  are  just  illu* 
sions.  That  Is  not  what  is  going  to  hapr 
pen,  because  the  President  can  call  ui> 
all  young  men  who  are  under  present 
deferments  if  he  feels  the  need. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President; 
I  rise  to  support  the  extension  of  author* 
Ity  to  induct  personnel  into  the  Arme< 
Forces  for  another  2  years. 


in  the  discussion  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  sub- 
ject, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  indicated 
and  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
stated.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  all  the  American  people.  I  feel  it  is  a 
subject  that  should  be  fully  debated.  It 
is  too  early  to  be  talking  about  a  time 
limitation  on  either  amendments  or  the 
bill  itself. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  all  Sen- 
ators, whether  they  favor  the  legislation, 
as  I  favor  it,  or  whether  they  oppose  it, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  opposes  it, 
should  have  full  opportunity  to  present 
their  viewpoints.  The  more  the  American 
people  can  imderstand  this  legislation, 
the  better  the  decision  that  will  be  made 
in  regard  to  it. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  subject  of  intense 
debate.  Wo  know  that  there  was  only  a 
two- vote  margin  for  a  2 -year  extension 
of  the  draft  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Thus,  it  is  an  extremely  important 
and  very  debatable  subject. 

I  personally  feel  that  those  who  op- 
pose this  legislation  should  have  ample 
opportujiity  to  present  their  arguments 
in  opposition. 

Today  I  shall  attempt  to  make  some 
arguments  in  favor  of  it. 

I  feel  that  our  national  security  is  di- 
rectly related  to  a  2 -year  continuation 
of  the  draft  at  this  particular  time. 
Every  Department  of  Defense  witness 
who  has  appeared  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  has  stated 
that  the  armed  services,  particularly 
Army,  cannot  yet  meet  its  manpower 
needs  on  a  volunteer-only  basis. 

This  has  been  the  case,  by  and  large, 
ever  since  this  country  assumed  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  Oiu-  first  ex- 
periment without  a  draft  between 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict 
showed  that  we  required  a  draft  despite 
the  small  size  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Although  the  administration's  effort 
to  increase  the  enlistments  are  com- 
mendable, a  gap  still  exists  between  the 
number  of  volunteers  and  the  require- 
ments for  manpower.  If  this  Nation  is 
to  maintain  its  credibility  in  the  eyes 
of  friends  and  foes  alike,  we  must  main- 
tain our  force  of  authorized  strength. 

I  feel  that  we  have  allowed  the  emo- 
tionalism of  recent  years  and  days  con- 
cerning our  commitment  of  troops  to 
battle  in  Southeast  Asia  to  cloud  our 
vision  and  to  cause  us  to  lose  oiu-  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  imp<Hi;ant 
to  get  into  the  Record  certain  facts. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1966,  our 
Government  took  into  the  services  939,- 
000  men. 

In  1967,  the  total  taken  into  the  serv- 
ices was  833.000.  In  1968,  it  was  922,000. 

In    1969,  it  was  856,000. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  Pebniary  2  of  this 


year,  I  queried  him  as  to    the  number 
of  men  who  would  be  needed  for  1971. 
I  read  now  from  page  54  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  Febniary  2: 

Senator  Btro.  Tou  might  say  600,000  we 
will  need  to  take  In  during  the  year  1971. 

Secretary  Laisd.  We  will  have  to  take  In 
565,000  enlisted  personnel,  plus  43,000  offl- 
cer    personnel. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  round  figures  you  will 
need    600,000    men. 

Secretary  Laird.  600,000  men,  and  that 
Is  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  year  we  are  cur- 
rently   In. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  we  took  In  almost 
700,000  enlisted  and  officer    personnel. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  very 
large  figures  that  are  needed  for  the  mili- 
tary services  at  this  particular  time,  it 
seems  to  me  obvious  that  without  the 
stimulus  of  the  draft  and  without  the 
draft  law  being  on  the  books,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired number  of  military  persormel. 

In  that  regard  I  want  to  say  that  I  sup- 
ported in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices a  reduction  of  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  our  military.  The  committee 
reduced  the  administration  manpower 
request  to  a  level  of  2,400,000  by  the  end 
of  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

So,  I  favor  reducing  the  number  of 
men  in  uniform.  However,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  we  must  be  realistic.  We  can- 
not have  drastic  reductions  all  of  a  sud- 
den unless  we  are  going  to  nm  grave  risks 
in  this  period  of  great  uncertainty. 

I  feel  that  the  draft  law  should  not 
be  the  target  of  those  who  oppose  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  a  problem  of  foreign  policy 
and  should  have  been  treated  as  such  by 
Congress  and  the  administration.  From 
the  very  beginning  I  have  said  that  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  troops 
to  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  a 
grave  error  in  judgment.  Once  our  troops 
were  committed,  however,  I  have  given 
full  support  to  our  fighting  men. 

The  need  for  a  continuation  of  induc- 
tion authority  should  be  considered  only 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  needed  at  this 
time  for  the  security  of  our  Nation.  I 
iiappen  to  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  draft  for  2  years  at  this  particu- 
lar point  in  our  history. 

In  the  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  stated  that  in  his 
Judgment  the  war  could  have  been  over 
several  years  ago.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  that  assertion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  been  saying  the  same  thing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  more  than  4 
years  now. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  way  in  which 
the  war  was  fought  during  the  preceding 
administration  prolonged  the  war  and 
increased  the  number  of  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  when  Richard  Nixon  be- 
came President,  he  was  faced  with  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  540,000 
men  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  did  not  put 
them  there.  They  were  put  there  by  the 
previous  administration.  He  had  no  re- 
sponsibility for  sending  those  540,000 
men  to  fight  a  ground  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  the  little  more  than  2  years,  how- 
ever, since  he  has  been  President,  he  has 
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reduced  the  number  of  military  person- 
nel in  Vietnam  by  approximately  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
making  progress.  It  is  going  in  the  right 
direction.  President  Nixon  has  complete- 
ly reversed  the  trend  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  completely  reversed  the 
policies  of  the  previous  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara,  who  was  wedded 
to  what  he  called  "a  limited  war." 

I  opposed  the  McNamara  concept  of  a 
limited  war  just  as  I  opposed  from  the 
very  beginning  the  sending  of  ground 
troops  to  Southeast  Asia  to  fight  a  land 
war  there. 

Certainly,  once  we  committed  the 
troops  there,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
McNamara  plan  of  a  limited  war  was  a 
plan  that  could  only  lead  to  a  conflict 
that  would  be  very  long  and  very  costly 
in  lives  and  in  treasure.  It  was  mainly 
the  lives  of  the  men  that  I  was  so  deep- 
ly concerned  about.  Almost  every  week, 
for  several  years,  I  called  attention  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  American 
combat  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
this  war  for  a  long  time — deeply  con- 
cerned about  it.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  it  now.  I  want  to  see  it  brought  to 
a  close  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  How- 
ever, I  submit  that  President  Nixon  is 
making  progress  in  that  direction.  He  is 
getting  a  great  deal  of  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  unjustified  criticism  for  his  han- 
dling of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  public  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  reduced  the  number 
of  Americans  there  by  50  percent  in  a 
sliort  period  of  slightly  more  than  2 
years. 

I  would  like  to  see  greater  reductions, 
but  so  long  as  he  is  heading  in  the  right 
direction  and  so  long  as  he  is  making 
progress  in  disengaging  American  per- 
sonnel from  this  land  war  in  Asia,  I 
want  to  give  the  Commander  in  Chief 
my  support. 

In  regard  to  the  draft  law,  taken  in 
isolation,  the  practice  of  compelling  our 
young  men  to  enroll  for  military  service 
might  be  interpreted  as  alien  to  basic 
traditions  in  a  great  nation,  where  we 
go  to  great  lengths  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  citizenry.  But,  conscription 
cannot  be  considered  in  isolation.  It 
must  be  placed  in  the  greater  context  of 
national  security  interest.  If  we  could 
achieve  a  standing  defense  force  of  sufQ- 
cient  size  and  quality  then  the  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  law  would  not  be 
necessary. 

In  my  judgment,  however.  It  has  not 
yet  been  proved  that  the  necessary  mili- 
tary force  can  be  achieved  or  maintained 
without  continuance  of  the  draft.  I  am, 
therefore,  imwilling  to  pursue  a  course 
that  would  lead  to  the  weakening  of  our 
defenses  to  the  end  that  this  Nation 
could  not  control  its  own  destiny. 

The  people  look  to  the  Congress  to  as- 
sert our  responsibilities  and  assume  our 
obligations  under  the  Constitution.  I  ad- 
mit that  extension  of  the  draft  is  not 
popular,  but  we  must  assume  our  respon- 
sibilities to  raise  and  support  defense 
forces  which  are  necessary  to  secure  and 
preserve  our  Republic.  In  my  judgment, 
a  temporary  incursion  on  individual  lib- 
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ertles  through  continuance  of  conscrip- 
tion today  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent a  permanent  incursion  on  the  lib- 
erties of  posterity. 

To  me,  this  represents  a  decision  in 
the  best  interest  and  traditions  of  our 
democracy;  that  is,  an  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  freedom  carries  with 
it  certain  inherent  responsibiliites  and 
obligations — certain  inherent  burdens,  if 
you  will — which  must  be  shared  equally 
by  all  the  people  of  any  republic.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  as  much  of  a  tradition 
in  the  United  States  as  the  principle  that 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  freedoms  of 
this  Nation  are  to  be  equally  shared. 

Presently  all  of  the  armed  services 
have  a  gap  between  their  manpower 
needs  and  their  supply  of  true  volun- 
teers. While  this  gap  is  most  severe  in 
the  Army,  it  also  exists  to  some  extent  in 
all  of  the  other  services. 

On  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  and  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  those  who  en- 
list as  volunteers  are  volunteers  because 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  draft.  I  think  that 
is  important  and  significant. 

The  services  have  initiated  many  ac- 
tions to  increase  professionalism  and 
improve  the  attractiveness  of  military 
careers,  but  even  if  all  their  actions  are 
successful  and  we  act  favorably  on  all 
their  proposals,  there  are  specific  man- 
ning problems  which  carmot  be  solved 
immediately. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
Defense  witnesses  have  assured  us  that 
they  are  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
reach  a  zero  draft.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
insure  that  an  adequate  armed  strength 
is  maintained  to  insure  the  security  of 
this  Nation  during  the  transition  period. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  draft  calls  have 
declined.  The  draft  for  calendar  year 
1970  was  163,500,  the  smallest  armual 
draft  call  since  1964,  and  one-half  of 
the  number  inducted  in  calendar  year 
1968. 

Progress  is  being  made  toward  a  zero 
draft,  but  there  Is  little  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  draft  bill  will  not  be 
needed  for  another  2  years;  namely,  to 
Jime  30,  1973. 

As  draft  calls  steadily  decline,  we  must 
attract  additional  people  to  enlist  in  our 
armed  services.  I  support  the  need  for 
appropriate  increases  in  military  pay  for 
the  lower  enlisted  and  lower  officer 
grades.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  recommended  such  an  in- 
crease— a  billion-dollar  increase.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  a  military  pay  increase 
every  year  for  the  past  8  years — since 
1963. 

Since  1963  there  has  been  an  increase 
every  year  in  military  pay.  I  think  that  is 
not  generally  recognized  by  the  Nation.  It 
is  not  generally  realized  in  the  Congress 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary pay  every  year  for  the  past  8  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  volunteer  force  until 
the  Vietnam  war  is  concluded  is  bound 
to  fail. 

We  must  also  consider  the  effect  of  the 
elimination  of  the  draft  on  the  Reserves. 
Our  Reserve  forces  and  our  National 
Guard  are  swiftly  increasing  in  impor- 
tance to  the  national  defense.  As  we  re- 


duce the  manpower  authorizations  for 
our  active  forces,  more  and  more 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  trtiined,  ready 
Reserves. 

For  the  most  part,  the  draft  does  not 
directly  supply  manpower  to  our  Reserve 
forces.  It  does,  however,  motivate  about 
70  to  80  percent  of  the  first-term  enlist- 
ments in  our  Reserve  forces.  Many  yoimg 
men  who  believe  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  conscripted  into  the  active  military 
forces  when  they  reach  the  age  of  19  en- 
list in  the  Reserve  components  at  the 
age  of  17  or  18. 

If  the  draft  is  not  extended  until  July 
1,  1972,  the  Reserve  forces  will  begin 
to  experience  reduced  enlistments  in  the 
17-  and  18-year-old  group  in  the  very 
near  future.  In  this  respect,  a  personnel 
shortage  may  result  in  the  Reserve  forces 
even  before  the  active  forces  are  faced 
with  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  extend 
the  draft  for  a  2 -year  period,  our  Reserve 
forces  may  well  fall  below  the  manpower 
levels  needed  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibility. Our  Reserve  forces  will  imdoubt- 
edly  suffer  just  at  the  time  when  reduc- 
tions in  our  active  forces  are  making  the 
role  of  the  Reserve  forces  most  critical. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  fair- 
ness to  the  yoimg  men  who  are  of  age  to 
be  potential  draftees  during  the  next  2 
years.  If  we  extend  the  draft  for  only  1 
year  instead  of  2,  there  will  be  a  natural 
tendency  for  these  young  men  to  assame 
that  acceptable  j*ll- volunteer  force  levels 
will  be  met  by  July  next. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  this  country  could  have  an  all-vol- 
imteer  military  force  in  that  short  a 
period  of  time. 

The  plans  made  by  these  young  men 
would  be  subject  to  serious  disruption  if 
we  find  it  necessary  to  extend  the  draft 
again  next  year. 

A  2-year  extension  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  allow  the  President  to  reduce 
draft  calls  to  zero  before  July  1,  1973, 
should  it  become  feasible  to  do  so  at  an 
earlier  date.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that  personal  and  career  plans  will  not  be 
significantly  disrupted  should  that  hap- 
pen. 

So  when  one  considers  the  full  import 
of  whether  to  extend  the  draft  for  1  year 
or  for  2  years,  or,  as  some  would  Like,  to 
end  the  draft  as  of  Jime  30  this  year,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  on  the  side  of  extending  it  2 
years. 

I  feel  our  Nation  is  faced  with  very 
grave  and  severe  problems  throughout 
the  world.  It  has  taken  on  extensive 
commitments.  In  my  judgment,  we  have 
taken  on  commitments  in  some  areas 
that  we  should  not  have  taken.  Never- 
theless, commitments  have  been  made  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States — some 
commitments  by  the  Congress,  some  by 
the  President,  some  jointly. 

So  we  are  faced  with  commitments 
that  have  been  made.  Until  those  com- 
mitments can  be  reduced,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  continue  to  have  a  strong 
military  posture. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  say  they 
are  not  too  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  threat.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
am  concerned  about  the  Soviet  threat. 
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We  know  what  the  Russian  capabilities 
are.  None  of  us  knows  what  their  inten- 
tions are.  Many  very  splendid  citizens 
contend  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  qo  in- 
tention of  bringing  about  difi&cultids  for 
the  United  States.  | 

I  submit  that  none  of  us  knows  Iwhat 
the  Soviet  intentions  are.  We  in  iCon- 
gress,  who,  collectively,  are  respoiisible 
for  the  safety,  welfare,  and  security  of 
the  AmericEin  people,  must  be  governed 
by  what  the  Soviet  capabilities  are. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  feel  the 'only 
logical  course  for  the  United  States  to 
follow  today — it  may  vary  1  year  Ifrom 
today  or  2  years  from  today  or  3 
from  today,  but  the  only  logical  cburs© 
for  us  to  follow  today — is  to  extenfl  the 
draft  authority  for  2  additional 
namely,  until  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  STE>fNIS.  Mr.  President,  wit 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  gl^d  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  especially 
thank  the  Senator.  He  has  done  ejgactly 
what  I  asked  him  to  do  in  this  deb$.te.  I 
asked  him  to  come  on  the  floor  and  give 
us  the  benefit  directly  of  his  views,  \»hat- 
ever  they  might  be,  upon  the  key  parts 
of  this  bill.  We  have  no  more  valuable 
member  of  our  committee  thain  the  [Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  and  his  ideaj  are 
very  seriously  considered  by  our  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  Uiey  will  be  by  this 
body  before  the  final  vote  is  taken. 

I  heartily  agree  with  him  on  a  point 
that  he  made  so  clear,  that  this  1^  the 
draft  law,  this  is  the  personnel  la\f ,  for 
all  of  our  forces  to  protect  us  in  All  of 
our  vital  interests,  and  should  nqt  be 
used  as  a  means  of  ending  the  wir  or 
trying  to  cut  off  the  manpower  tha^  will 
make  the  war  fall  and  collapse  on  Its 
face. 

I  certainly  agree  with  that.  Witfc  his 
fine,  penetrating  mind,  he  has  made?  that 
point  very  clear.  It  is  a  manpowei*  bill, 
and  manpower  amendments,  of  cdurse, 
are  relevant:  but,  going  back  to  ths  o!a 
days  in  grammar  school,  the  tej,cher 
would  say,  "Keep  your  eye  on  the  hall." 
We  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  brll  in 
passing  on  thib  bill  and  keep  in  nind 
what  its  real  purpose  is. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact,  as  he 
made  cle&t,  that  he  wants  to  end  the 
war  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
Senator  has  certainly  been  in  that  posi- 
tion smd  has  espoused  that  cau4e  in 
every  way  at  his  command,  going  fet  It, 
though.  In  what  he  calls  a  realistl<;  ap- 
proach and  a  realistic  way. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  mentloneii  the 
Reserve.  I  just  do  not  see  any  way  ill  the 
world  for  the  Reserve  to  survive  as  &  re- 
serve force  in  this  Nation  unless  w0  are 
going  to  have  a  continuation  of!  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Reserve  Is  ^oing 
to  survive  on  a  volunteer  Army  >asis, 
should  that  be  undertaken  2  years  ifrom 
now.  I  do  not  know  of  any  programi  that 
is  going  to  be  enough  of  an  inducement 
to  keep  the  Reserve  going  anjrwherejnear 
approaching  the  rate  of  manpower!  that 
we  have  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  ^ow 
of  any  way. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  some  very  fine 
men  who  would  volunteer  and  be  willing 
to  serve  perhaps  for  nothing,  but  imder 
the  present  pay  scales,  the  increase  for 
the  Reserves  would  be  only  $29.24  a 
month.  A  brick  mason  gets  that  much 
in  2  hours,  in  many  places,  and  certainly 
in  3  hoiirs  in  all  places. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  trust  that  certainly,  in  any  future 
debate,  he  will  bring  his  viewpoint  to  our 
attention  and  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
engage  further  in  the  debate  as  the 
various  amendments  come  up,  because 
he  is  very  qualified  to  speak.  I  thank  him 
very  much  for  the  splendid  statement  he 
h&s  made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  matter 
of  pay.  It  seems  to  me  increasing  the 
compensation  of  military  personnel  is  not 
in  itself  going  to  bring  into  service  the 
desired  and  required  number  of  indivi- 
duals. As  I  mentioned,  I  favored  and  sup- 
ported, just  this  past  week  in  committee, 
an  increase  In  pay  for  our  armed  serv- 
ices. I  think  it  is  justified,  and  I  favor  it, 
but  that  in  itself  will  not  make  it  possible 
to  have  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
imtil  such  time  as  the  Vietnam  war  is 
fully  concluded. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  military  pay  ever 
since  1963.  That  is  a  period  of  8  years. 
So  it  may  be  that  at  some  subsequent 
time  it  would  be  practical  to  go  to  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  time  has  yet  arrived.  Until 
a  year  or  more  has  passed.  I  believe  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  for  the  safety  of 
our  Nation  would  be  to  extend  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  for  2  additional  years, 
ending  June  30, 1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  speech  which  I  made  in  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1971,  dealing  with  the 
Vietnam  war  and  President  Nixon's  ac- 
tions in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Nixon's  Vietnam  Actions  Placed 
In  Perspective 

Mr.  Btbo  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Nation's  Capital  Is  being  harassed  by 
antiwar  demonstrators,  It  Is  worthwhile,  I 
think,  to  put  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  ac- 
tions In  perspective. 

President  Nixon  had  nothing  to  do  with 
sending  combat  troops  to  Indochina. 

It  was  the  administration  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  that  propelled  the  Vietnam  war 
into  the  longest — and  one  of  the  most  cost- 
ly— In  American  history. 

President  Johnson  began  large-scale  com- 
bat operations  In  Vietnam  In  the  spring  of 
1965.  He  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  then  began  to  send  more 
and  more  American  military  personnel  to 
Vietnam,  until  the  total  for  a  particular 
time  reached  540,000.  All  together,  2'^  mil- 
lion Americans  have  served  there. 

It  was  more  than  4  years  ago  that  I  began 
to  speak  out  against  the  Americanization 
of  the  war  In  Indochina.  It  was  more  than 
4  years  ago  that  I  began  to  contintially  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
to  our  current  casualties  and  the  need  to 
deemphaslze  America's  role  In  this  war,  the 
need  to  encourage  the  Asians  to  fight  their 
own  battles. 


Prom  the  very  beginning,  I  stated  that  It 
was  a  grave  error  of  judgment  for  the  United 
States  to  become  involved  In  a  ground  wtr 
in  Asia.  But  when  President  Johnson,  under 
his  authority  as  Commander  In  Chief,  sent 
troops  to  Indochina,  I  consistently  supported 
those  troops. 

From  the  beginning,  It  has  been  my  deep 
conviction  that  U.S.  Involvement  In  a  long 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  only  costly  In 
lives  and  treasure  to  Americans,  but  is  alto 
highly  advantageous  to  our  chief  adversary, 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  had  a  stand- 
ard  question  which  I  put  to  every  high  offl- 
cial  of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  came 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
That  question  was:  "In  your  judgment,  is 
U.S.  Involvement  in  a  long  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union?" 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  and  alarmed  at  the 
attitude  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
and  his  top  civilian  advisers.  To  me.  it  was 
clear  that  they  did  not  regard  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  a  long  war  In  Southeast  Asia  as  be- 
ing advantageous  to  our  chief  adversary, 
Russia. 

As  a  result,  there  was  no  sense  of  urgency 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  under  Mr. 
McNamara  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  It  was  the  very  foolish 
McNamara  policy  of  a  so-called  limited  war 
that  In  fact  prolonged  the  war  and  increased 
the  casualties.  The  McNamara  line — which 
one  heard  throughout  official  Washington 
during  1966,  1967  and  1968 — was  the  "merits" 
and  "sophistication"  of  a  limited  war. 

So  when  President  Nixon  came  to  office  In 
January  1969 — only  a  little  more  than  3 
years  ago — he  was  faced  with  a  critical  situa- 
tion not  of  his  making.  At  that  time,  540,000 
Americans  were  in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon;  the  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Melvln  R.  Laird;  the  President's  For- 
eign Affairs  advisor,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  WUliam  P.  Rogers, 
decided  to  reverse  the  Johnson-McNamara 
program  of  sending  more  and  more  men  to 
Asia,  and  instead  began  a  program  of  steady 
withdrawal. 

Instead  of  540,000  Americans  in  Vietnam, 
President  Nixon  has  reduced  that  figure  by 
more  than  50  percent. 

He  is  continuing  his  withdrawal  program, 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  Is  concentrating  on 
developing  the  Vietnamese  to  a  point  where 
they  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  hold  their 
own  against  invaders  from  the  North. 

So  I  say  the  facts  are — and  the  figures 
show — that  President  Nixon,  In  a  short  period 
of  time,  has  made  progress  In  bringing  about 
American  disengagement.  In  a  few  more 
months,  American  troops  vrtll  no  longer  be 
assigned  to  combat  mlsions. 

Those  who  continually  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent for  not  moving  fast  enough  should,  I 
feel,  give  him  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 

Instead  of  putting  more  and  more  men 
Into  Vietnam,  as  was  done  by  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  McNamara,  he  has  been 
taking  more  and  more  men  out  of  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  following  the  McNamara  policy 
that  a  long,  limited  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
somehow  advantageous  to  the  United 
States — or  at  least  not  disadvantageous  to 
the  Soviet  Union — President  Nixon  has  stated 
loud  and  clear  that  he  wants  this  war 
brought  to  an  end,  and  he  has  taken  firm, 
clear,  precise  and  definite  steps  to  bring 
American  involvement  to  an  end. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  read  again  the  official 
testimony  of  4  years  ago  high  Defense  De- 
partment officials  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  testimony,  to  my  mind,  made  clear 
that  the  McNamara  team  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  no  sense  of  urgency  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  an  end. 

I  shall  quote  from  the  testimony  of  only 
two.  but  these  two.  in  my  judgment,  per- 
sonified the  basic  civilian  thinking  in  the 
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Defense   Department    under    Secretary    Mc- 
Namara. 

First,  I  quote  from  the  hearing  on  June  28, 
1967,  when  John  T.  McNaughton,  of  minoU, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  was  nominated  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(The  following  is  a  part  of  the  colloquy 
that  I  had  with  Mr.  McNaughton: ) 

senator  Btbo.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion. 

During  the  past  2  years  do  you  feel  that 
the  war  has  greaUy  widened? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Widened  during  the  past 
2  years?  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  could  I  recite  what 
seems  to  me  areas  where  It  has  been  greatly 
widened.  Two  years  ago,  that  Is,  April  of 
1965,  we  had  29,000  ground  troops  In  Viet- 
nam. Today,  we  have  got  In  round  figures 
462,000  ground  troops  In  Vietnam.  Now,  It 
seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned  that  the  war  has  been 
greatly  widened. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  agree  that  the  war  has 
"widened"  If  you  use  the  word  "widened"' 
In  that  sense. 

The  war  has  been  greatly  Intensified. 

Senator  Btrd.  It  has  not  been  widened 
Insofar  as  going  beyond  the  physical  bound- 
aries of  Vietnam? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Btrd.  It  has  not  been  widened  In- 
sofar as  bringing  In  additional  allies  to  help 
us? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Well,  we  have  gotten 
some  additional  allies.  The  Koreans  and  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  tmd  the 
Thai  and  the  Filipinos  have  all  contributed 
forces  in  that  period,  a  total  of  over  50,000, 
between  50,000  and  60,000  forces. 

Senator  Btrd.  While  It  hasn't  been  wid- 
ened beyond  the  borders  of  Vietnam,  It 
may  be  widened  so  far  as  the  contributions 
of  the  American  people  are  concerned? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  has  Intensified  In 
that  sense;  that  Is  correct. 

Senator  Btrd.  Intensified  both  in  regard 
to  manpower  and  in  regard  to  economic  re- 
sources? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  Is  correct.  And 
furthermore — a  correction  of  my  original 
answer,  Mr.  Senator — the  actions  against 
North  Vietnam  have  been  Intensified  in  that 
period. 

Senator  Btro.  During  that  same  period  of 
2  years,  while  the  American  ground  forces 
were  being  built  from  29,000  to  462,000  to- 
day, the  harbor  at  Haiphong  has  been  an 
open  harbor  Insofar  as  cargo  going  to  the 
Vietnamese  enemy  is  concerned;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  Is  correct,  with 
minor  qualification.  There  have  been  some 
strikes  on  some  facilities.  The  answer  in 
substance  Is  "Yes." 

Senator  Btrd.  In  other  words,  while  the 
war  has  been  greatly  widened  Insofar  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned  In  the  way 
of  combat  troops,  and  in  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic resources,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
shut  off  the  supplies  going  through  the  har- 
bor at  Haiphong? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  For  practical  purposes, 
that  Is  correct. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  see  an  end  to  the 
fighting  In  Vietnam  virlthln  the  next  12 
months? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  could  happen.  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  probability.  I  think  It  Is  un- 
wise for  me  to  say  something  which  could  be 
taken  out  of  context  and  construed  to  Imply 
optimism  or  pessismlsm.  There  Is  a  chance. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  see  a  long  war? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  have  already  had  a 
long  war,  Senator.  I  believe  the  best  chance 
for  a  short  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  long 
one.  The  best  chance  to  shorten  the  war  Is 
to  be  dug  m  with  absolute  perseverance  to  see 
through  a  long  war  If  necessary. 


Senator  Btrd.  Is  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  This  Is  similar.  Senator, 
to  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Nitze.  And  I  would 
answer  about  the  same  way.  I  think  that 
the  Soviet  Union  on  balance  wants  to  see  the 
war  ended,  but  not  If  she  has  to  take  steps 
to  bring  It  to  an  end  which  would  work  to  her 
disadvantage,  and  not  If  It  came  to  an  end 
on  terms  that  would  severely  disadvantage 
her.  And,  therefore,  the  question  can  only  be 
answered  In  terms  of  what  the  outcome  Is 
likely  to  be.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  would 
like  to  see  the  war  brought  to  an  end  on 
terms  acceptable  to  her. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  with  the 
United  States  so  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam, 
suffering  heavy  casualties,  and  fighting  a  very 
costly  war  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
that  It  Is  or  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  keep  It  going? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  that  It  is  to  their 
disadvantage  to  keep  it  going.  And  I  would 
like  to  make  this  strictly  a  personal  opinion. 
Senator. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  all  of  these  I  am  seeking 
your  ovim  personal  Judgement. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  am  labeling  this  clearly 
so  that  there  Is  no  misunderstanding. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  was  hoping  that  all  of  this 
would  be  your  judgement. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes. 

I  think  that  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  is  greater  today  than  it  has 
ever  been.  I  think  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
think  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  something 
that  Is  weakening  the  United  States  In  the 
way  you  Implied  your  question.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  final  sentence  of  your  question, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  want  to  keep 
the  war  going  in  order  to  weaken  us.  I  do  not 
believe  that. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  do  not  believe  that.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  100  percent  In  disagree- 
ment with  you. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  am  sorry  that  we  are 
In  disagreement. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  respect  your  opinion. 

To  get  back  to  my  original  question,  to 
which  I  assume  your  answer  would  be  "No," 
the  original  was  this:  Is  a  long  war  In  Viet- 
nam to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  your  own  personal  Judgment?  I  asstime 
jTOur  answer  Is  "No"  to  that  question. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  answer  is  "No,  If 
they  can  bring  It  to  an  end  on  terms  that 
fall  within  their  shaded  area  of  acceptabil- 
ity." 

Senator  Btrd.  If  they  can  accomplish  all 
their  objectives,  perhaps  they  would  like 
to.  But  asstmie  they  don't  accomplish  their 
objectives. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  They  have  some  mini- 
mum objectives.  I  don't  know  what  they 
are,  xmfortunately.  But  I  would  suspect  that 
they  would  like  to  see  this  war  brought  to 
an  end.  They  do  have  the  problem  that 
Secretary  Nltze  raised,  of  their  position  In 
the  world;  and  they  cannot  be  In  a  position 
of  running  out  on  a  colleague,  or  of  being 
put  in  an  embarrassing  position  vls-a-vls 
China.  They  have  a  very  complex  problem 
to  face,  too.  So  I  Just  can't  answer  yo\ir 
question  yes  or  no. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  have  been  fearful  that  a 
great  many  Individuals  In  high  positions  In 
our  government  have  taken  that  view — 
that  the  Russians  will  not  be  advantaged  by 
a  long  war.  I  cant  help  but  believe  that  a 
long  war  logically  frwn  every  point  of  view 
Is  an  advantage  to  Russia.  We  are  losing  men 
every  day.  We  have  these  great  economic 
commitments  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Russians  have  an  opportunity  to  hit  us  else- 
where and  stimulate  adverse  activity  else- 
where as  they  did  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  anyway,  your  Judgment  may  be  right 
and  my  judgment  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Let  me  add,  Senator, 
that  we  do  not.  In  our  decisions  or  behavior. 


count  on  my  being  right  or  your  being  right 
on  this  point. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  It  Is  very  important, 
though,  what  Is  the  real  thinking  of  the 
men  who  have  to  make  these  vital  decisions. 
And  to  me  It  Is  a  matter  of  vital  consequence 
whether  or  not  they  believe  that  a  long  ww 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  can't  help  but  see  that  a  long  war  is  to 
the  advant-^age  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  If  they  don't  feel  that  way,  naturally 
they  are  going  to  make  decisions  differently 
from  what  they  would  otherwise. 

Ml.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  So  much  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton, whose  testimony  showed  he  be- 
lieved that  It  was  to  Russia's  disadvantage 
to  keep  the  Vietnam  war  going,  and  that 
the  Soviets  did  not  think  the  war  was  weak- 
ening the  United  States,  as  I  had  suggested. 

Now,  on  August  17,  1967,  Mr.  Townsend 
Hoopes,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air   Force. 

(I  read  Into  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Hoopes  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  was  considering  his  nomination : ) 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  like  to  welcome  one 
who  lives  in  Virginia,  with  many  children,  to 
the  conunittee  today. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  I  liave  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  you.  but  I  am 
very  much  impressed  by  your  appearance  be- 
for  the  committee  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence during  the  past  2  years  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  throughout  the  world  which 
confront  the  service? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  Generally  speaking;   yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  that  would  Include 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  the  areas  that  we 
mentioned  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  It  would  Include  Southeast 
Asia  In  a  broad  sense,  particularly  as  far  as 
the  Impact  of  what  Is  going  on  there  relates 
to  areas  with  which  I  had  closer  contact  and 
for  which  I  had  closer  responsibility. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  what  areas  did  you  have 
closer  contact  and  closer  responsibility? 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  would  say  the  brotul  area 
we  call  the  Near  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  It 
Includes  the  southeast  flank  of  NATO,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  It  runs  through  the  Near  East, 
and  Includes  Iran,  Afghanistan,  India.  Pak- 
istan, and  Ceylon;  It  stops  essentially  at  the 
Himalayan  frontier. 

Senator  Btro.  What  about  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  have  had  no  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  of  course, 
that  l3  a  pervasive  factor  in  all  our  con- 
siderations. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  covers  your  considera- 
tion of  all  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  It  does,  indeed,  In  every  prob- 
lem area. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  another  question  along 
that  line.  You  agree,  of  course,  that  we  are 
Involved  In  a  very  costly  war  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  do.  Indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Costly  In  regard  to  resources, 
economic  resources;  costly  In  regard  to  cas- 
ualties? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  do,  Indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  And  It  has  been  a  somewhat 
lengthy  war? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  I  assume  you  will  agree, 
too,  that  the  end  Is  not  now  In  sight? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  don't  see  any  evidence  of  It. 

Senator  Btro.  Is  it  your  Judgment  that  • 
long  war  In  Vietnam,  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  Is  concerned,  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Hoopxs.  I  would  say  not  necessarily, 
Senator,  because  I  think  the  Soviets  would 
calculate  to  some  extent,  as  we  do.  that  the 
longer  the  war  goes  on.  the  larger  the  oppwr- 
tunlty  for  an  escalatlcMi.  And  I  believe  tb*t 
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the  Soviet  Union  does  not  desire  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  any  part  ol 
the  world  at  this  time. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  It  your  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  the  war  In 
Vietnam  ended — on  their  own  terms,  nat- 
urally— do  you  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  see  the  war  In  Vietnam  ended 
at  an  early  date? 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  would  say  that,  on  balance 
the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  like  to  see 
an  ending  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  there  been  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  decreasing  the  mili- 
tary materiel  that  it  Is  sending  to  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  HooPBS.  I  don't  believe  there  is.  I  hav« 
limited  Information  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Bybd.  Am  I  correct  In  Interpreting 
your  response  to  my  questions  to  be  that  It  Is 
your  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be 
advantaged  by  a  long  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  would  say  from  what  I  know 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  In  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  on  balance  It  would  like  tc 
terminate  the  war.  because  it  would  feai 
that  the  longer  the  war  went  on.  the  greatei 
the  risk  of  a  military  escalation  which  might 
Involve  it  directly. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  Union  is  quite  reticent  about 
confronting  the  United  States  at  this  time 
In  the  recent  Middle  Eastern  War  In  June 
you  may  recall  that  Premier  Kosygln  tooU 
the  Initiative  on  the  hotline  to  make  It  com- 
pletely clear  to  us  that  there  would  be  no  So- 
viet Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs.  This 
was  highly  disappointing  to  the  Arabs.  But 
I  think  It  was  a  clear  signal  of  the  Soviet 
reticence  about  lacing  this  kind  of  mlUtars 
situation  with  us. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  saj 
that  you  feel  the  Soviet  Union  Is  reticent  IE 
regard  to  a  basic  situation  with  the  United 
States.  But  that  Is  not  exactly  the  purport 
of  my  question. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  to  fac« 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  It  has  not  been 
facing  the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  Th< 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  hav« 
been  facing  the  United  States.  And  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  pouring  resources  and 
manpower  in  opposition,  not  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  but  to  the  Vietcong  anc 
the  Vietnamese. 

Now,  It  Is  not  to  the  Soviet  Union's  advan- 
tage. In  your  Judgment,  that  we  continue  tc 
pour  resources  and  manpower  In  opposltioE 
not  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Vietcong? 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  would  Eigree  with  that,  sir 
I  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  displeased 
by  our  expenditure  of  resources,  human  anc 
material,  in  Vietnam.  But  I  don't  bellevi 
that  they  would  conclude  from  that  that  th< 
United  States  Is  being  severely  weakened.  Ii 
Is  a  fact  of  history,  I  think  that  every  wa: 
we  have  fought  In  has  rendered  us  afterwar< 
militarily  and  industrially  stronger  than  be- 
fore. And  the  Soviet  Union  Is  aware  of  this 
I  would  say  that  the  Soviets  have  to  balancd 
their  desire  to  see  us  expend  resources  waste' 
fully  against  their  fear  that  a  wider  wa:' 
might  Involve  them. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  It  your  feeling  then,  thai 
the  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  stronger  thd 
United  States  would  be? 

Mr.  HooPES.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  argue  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  Tou  said  a  moment  ago  tha : 
history  shows  that  after  each  war  we  ar) 
stronger  than  we  were  before.  Would  tha; 
naturally  lead  to  your  belief  that  Lf  this  wa  r 
goes  on  3  or  3  or  4  years  longer,  we  wovUd  b! 
better  off  than  If  It  were  ended  quickly? 

Mr.  HooPEs.  I  think  It  happens  to  be  an 
historical  consequence.  But  I  wouldn't  tur|i 
It  aroxind  and  argue  that  It  was  therefore 
desirable  for  us  to 

Senator  Symington.  Would  the  Senatof 
yield? 

Senator  Btkd.  I  yield. 
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Senator  Symington.  I  think  you  are  a  bit 
mixed  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  this  country  had  $24.5  bUUon 
In  gold,  and  owed  $7  billion  abroad  redeem- 
able In  gold.  Today  we  have  $13.2  billion  In 
gold,  and  owe  over  $30  billion  abroad  that  can 
be  called  tomorrow  morning.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  correct  In  the  Implica- 
tions of  his  question. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  does  not  necessarily  have  anything  to 
do  with  our  financial  position,  specifically  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  positions.  We  had  the 
dollar  gap  and  other  things  after  World  War 
II.  Those  problems  are  no  longer  with  us 
tcxlay. 

To  me,  a  great  problem  today  Is  Inflation. 
We  win  have  a  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  life 
insurance  out  among  the  citizens  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  We  have  retirement  plans,  pen- 
sion plans,  and  so  forth.  I  predict  all  these 
are  going  to  be  vitally  affected,  especially  be- 
cause of  this  $70  mllllon-a-day  expense  In 
Vietnam. 

So  I  would  hope  you  would  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  Implications  of  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  longer  this  war  goes  on 
the  more  It  Is  weakening  the  United  States, 
not  strengthening  It.  I  hope  you  never  give 
the  Impression  that  wars  are  what  make 
capitalism  work  because  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  Soviets  have  been  preaching  for  a  long 
time,  the  theory  of  Marx. 
Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Stennis.  Any  further  questions, 
Senator? 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 
Senator  Stennis.  Proceed. 
Senator  BySd.  I  want  to  say  again  that 
I  feel  that  yoi^^re  a  tremendously  able  In- 
dividual. I  am  not  In  any  way  discounting 
that.  I  am  Interested  In  the  phUosophy, 
however,  of  those  who  are  In  a  high  posi- 
tion of  our  Government,  who  make  decisions 
regarding  Vietnam.  And  certainly,  you  have 
been  In  a  position  to  influence  decisions,  and 
you  win  be  In  a  position  to — In  even  a  more 
Important  position  In  regard  to  Influencing 
decisions  of  Government.  And  I  am  not  clear 
in  my  own  mind  from  your  response  to  my 
various  questions,  and  I  would  be  glad  If 
you  would  correct.  The  best  that  I  can  deter- 
mine Is  that  you  do  not  agree  with  my  as- 
sertions that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  is  to 
the   advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  would  like  to  try  to  correct 
what  may  be  a  misunderstanding.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not,  obviously,  an  advocate  of  war, 
short  or  long. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  aware  of  that;  I  am 
certain  of  that. 

Mr.  HooPES.  You  asked  me  what  I  thought 
the  Soviet  Judgment  would  lae  on  the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  Involvement  in  a  long  war.  And 
I  gave  you  my  best  Judgment,  which  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  probably  does  not 
believe  that  we  are  being  decisively  weak- 
ened by  our  expenditure  at  the  current  level 
in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  we  are  being 
weakened? 

Mr.  HooPEs.  I  believe  we  are  expending 
very  substantial  resources. 

Senator  Byrd.  Am  I  correct,  thotigh.  In 
assuming  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me 
that  a  long  war  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Leaving  out  what  they  think, 
what  is  yotu-  Judgment?  Does  your  Judg- 
ment coincide  with  mine,  or  Is  It  contrary 
to  mine? 

Mr.  HooPES.  If  the  Soviets  could  be  as- 
sured that  this  war  would  stay  at  a  low  level, 
a  relatively  low  level,  and  would  be  con- 
tained, that  it  would  not  escalate  in  a  way 
that  might  Involve  them  directly,  I  think  I 
would  probably  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  state  it  once  more. 
My  belief  is  that  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  Is 


that  your  personal  view,  or  is  it  not  your 
own  personal  view? 

Mr.  HooPEs.  I  would  say  It  Is  not  my  per- 
sonal view.  In  broad  terms. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  do  not  agree  with  my 
assumption  that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  couldn't  agree  with  the  way 
you  have  stated  It,  which  Is  somewhat  In 
isolation  of  other  factors  which  would  bear 
upon  Soviet  considerations. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Hoopes.  His  testimony  concerned  me  so 
greatly  that  I  held  up  his  confirmation  for 
about  10  days. 

Mr.  Hoopes  had  stated  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  like  to  see  an  end- 
ing of  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  and  denied,  "in 
broad  terms,"  my  assertion  that  a  long  war 
in  Vietnam  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today,  4  years  after  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
McNaughton  and  Mr.  Hoopes,  I  continue 
to  believe  that  a  long  war  Is  In  the  interest 
of  Moscow. 

And  I  feel  that  had  there  been  clearer 
recognition  of  that  fact,  then  officials  in 
the  Johnson  administration  would  have 
acted   differently. 

And  had  they  acted  differently — had  they 
had  a  real  sense  of  urgency  about  endllng 
the  war — then  I  think  we  would  not  have 
had  as  long  a  war  In  Vietnam  as  we  have 
had. 

Now  we  have  a  different  administration. 
And  the  Nixon  administration  has  adopted 
a  firm  policy  of  disengagement  from  Vietnam, 
which  in  my  opinion  has  so  far  been  success- 
ful. 

The  record  is  clear.  President  Nixon  and 
his  associates  have  reversed  the  course  of 
ever-increasing  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

I  think  these  facts  should  be  stated  and 
should  be  recognized  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  time  remaining? 

The  Presiding  OmcER,  Does  the  Senator 
yield  time,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry.  Mr.   President. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state   It. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  upon  his 
excellent  and  very  statesmanlike  remarks. 
It  proves  again  that,  although  he  sits  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  he  indeed  Is  an  in- 
dependent and  a  nonpartisan. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

I  virant  to  say,  too,  that  I  see  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  a  former  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  former  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  rendered 
such  great  service  to  the  Senate  and  to  his 
State  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  say  first  that 
thoiigh  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
I  may  disagree  many  times  on  policy, 
there  are  few  Members  of  this  body 
whom  I  hold  in  higher  esteem.  I  particu- 
larly thank  him  for,  earlier  this  after- 
noon, raising  the  objection  and  giving 
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me  time  to  get  back  into  the  Chamber, 
because  I  was  not  here  when  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  made  his  motion  to  limit  de- 
bate on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  at  that  point, 
I  think  the  Record  should  show  that  up 
until  today,  there  has  been  only  1  day's 
debate  on  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  that  was  last  Thursday. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  ail 
parties,  those  who  favor  the  legislation 
and  those  who,  like  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  oppose  it,  should  have  full  and 
adequate  time  to  present  their  views,  not 
only  to  the  Senate  but  to  the  American 
people,  because  the  American  people, 
after  all,  are  deeply  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  their  sons  who  must  supply  the 
manpower,  whether  it  be  for  volunteer 
service  or  for  a  conscriptive  service,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  such  as  we  now 
have. 

So  I,  for  one,  favor  full  debate  on  this 
matter,  and  would  oppose  a  time  limita- 
tion at  this  point.  Certainly,  I  feel,  some 
time  should  elapse  before  a  time  limita- 
tion is  imposed  on  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  certainly  appreciate 
that  consideration  from  the  Senator,  be- 
cause that  is  very  much  my  view  of  the 
matter,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  feels  this  way  also. 

We  can  disagree,  but  we  do  not  have 
to  be  disagreeable.  I  think  that  the  stand- 
ard by  which  we  conduct  ourselves  in 
this  debate,  which  involves  such  a 
weighty  question,  should  be  of  the  highest 
order  and  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  assure  the  Senator  that, 
for  my  part,  I  shall  try  to  live  up  to  that 
standard  with  every  oimce  of  energy  I 
have.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  helping 
me  bring  that  about  today,  and  thank 
him  also  for  the  expression  that  he  has 
voiced  with  respect  to  his  desire  to  have 
full  deliberation  of  the  matter,  because, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  I  can  think  of  no  sub- 
ject area  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  more  vital  than  this  one. 

Not  only  are  we  talking  about  the  war, 
but  we  are  talking  about  the  future 
course  that  this  Nation  will  take  in  world 
affairs.  If  that  is  a  sound  course,  this 
Nation  can  sustain  itself  in  the  world 
for  another  100  years,  or  many  hundreds 
of  years;  but  if  we  make  a  mistake,  our 
glory  will  wane  as  surely  as  did  the  glory 
of  Rome,  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  the 
glory  of  many  other  past  civilizations. 

That  Is  why  we  must  be  ever  vigilant. 
I  can  understand  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  this  regard,  but  I  think, 
without  being  critical  of  my  colleague, 
and  certainly  most  respectfully,  that  his 
point  was  not  well  taken  in  chiding  this 
body  about  being  dilatory. 

If  anything,  the  Senate  has  ticted  with 
alacrity  in  the  handling  of  this  measure, 
and  the  fact  that  we  meet  at  10  in  the 
morning  and  have  5  hours'  application 
of  the  rule  of  germaneness  Is  ample 
demonstration  that  we  are  working  as 
assiduously  on  this  subject  as  possible. 
I  am  sure  that  if  it  gets  to  a  ix)int,  at  a 
later  date,  when  we  must  put  in  more 
hours,  the  majority  leader  will  be  the 
first  to  demand  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  a  greater  effort  toward  meet- 
ing the  goals  that  must  be  met. 


But  this  is  a  deliberative  body,  not 
only  imto  Itself,  but  imto  the  American 
people,  because  in  the  goals  I  seek,  there 
are  not  two  elements,  but  three:  There 
are  the  pros  and  cons  within  this  Cham- 
ber, but  the  most  important  element  of 
all,  as  the  Senator  has  just  stated,  is  the 
people,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
fight  and  die  and  the  ones  who  pay  the 
tab,  and  they  should  be  heard  from. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  and  certainly 
underscore  his  views  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  in  regard  to  the 
leadership.  The  fact  that  the  leadership 
is  bringing  the  Senate  in  at  10  o'clock 
each  day,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  has  extended  the  hour  of  ger- 
maneness to  5  hours,  again  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  indicates  to  me 
that  both  the  leadership  and  the  Senate 
want  to  see  this  matter  handled  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  give  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  full  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  pro  and  con  on  an  extremely  im- 
portant and  difficult  matter. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
ALBERT   W.   HAWKES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  announce 
with  sorrow  the  death  of  a  former  col- 
league, Albert  W.  Hawkes,  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  one  term  from  1943  to 
1949. 

Senator  Hawkes  was  a  strong  man,  a 
good  friend,  a  man  on  whom  one  could 
rely  to  be  true  to  his  convictions  and  to 
fight  for  them  with  great  vigor. 

It  is  especially  appropriate,  I  think, 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yielded 
to  me,  because  his  father  was  a  great 
friend  of  Senator  Hawkes.  Senator 
Hawkes  often  spoke  to  me  about  visiting 
Senator  Byrd,  and  I  know  that  Senator 
Byrd  visited  him  in  Montclair  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

For  a  man  who  has  lived  92  years,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  that  he  has  not  lived 
a  full  span  or  a  full  life,  and  indeed. 
Senator  Hawkes  did  so;  but  it  is  still 
with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret  that 
I  annoimce  his  passing,  as  well  as  with 
a  sense  of  very  deep  personal  loss.  Sena- 
tor Hawkes  and  I  disagreed  on  many 
things,  and  sometimes  very  strongly,  but 
on  personal  grounds,  and  especially  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  life,  v.e  became  quite 
close  again,  and  I  record  ■with  sorrow 
and  regret  his  passing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 


I  join  with  my  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  expressing 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  former  Senator 
Hawkes.  He  was  one  of  my  father's  very 
closest  friends.  They  served  together  for 
6  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  their  friendship  continued 
until  my  father's  death  in  1966. 

I  might  say  that,  during  the  time  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Hawkes  has  communicated  with  me  a 
number  of  times.  We  have  discussed 
many  matters  of  national  and  interna- 
tional interest. 

He  was  an  outstanding  American,  a 
man  of  great  patriotism,  firmness,  high 
ability,  and  the  very  highest  integrity. 
Senator  Hawkes  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  in  whom  all  his  colleagues  could 
take  pride. 

I  am  glad  that  I  could  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber today  to  make  these  few  words  of 
comment  in  regard  to  an  outstanding 
American  and  a  beloved  friend,  former 
Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, seeing  that  only  3  minutes  remain 
under  the  Pastore  rule  for  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  be 
Ufted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HUGHES  AND  SENATOR 
GRAVEL  ON  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12, 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distingiilshed 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN 
ATOR  STENNIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,   upon   the  expiration  of   th; 
Pastore  rule,  the  distinguished  Senate:  • 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  be  rec 
ognized,  to  speak  on  a  nongermane  sub 
ject.  if  no  Senator  has  the  floor  at  tha' 
time ;  and  if  a  Senator  does  have  the  floo:  ■ 
at  that  time,  that  the  Senator  from  Mis 
sissippi  be  recognized  at  such  time  a^ 
such  Senator  yields  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILIT.\RY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  conj- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  tj 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Ac  t 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  piu 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  tio 
make  a  few  remarks  now  with  respect  vp 
the  pending  amendment. 

We  have  had  speeches   today  froiii 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  gor  e 
into  various  phases  of  the  bill  and,  in  ac 
dltion  to  the  oversdl  coverage,  have  give  i 
their  appraisal  and  their  reaction  witi 
respect  to  the  facts  that  came  before  tli  e 
committee — such  vital  factors  as  the  n< 
cessity  for  renewing  the  act,  the  necej 
sity  for  renewing  it  for  a  minimum  ( f 
2  years  and  the  necessity  for  looking  j,t 
the  bill  as  the  medium  by  which  the 
United  States  regulates  smd  brings  into 
its  services  the  manpower  necessary,  mt 
just  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  is  beirg 
wound  down  but  for  all   the  services, 
whatever  may  be  their  pursuits.  Oth(  r 
major  points  have  also  been  covered  bb' 
the  various  members  of  the  committe; 
including  the  problem  arising  with  re: 
erence  to  the  Reserves.  In  that  way, 
am  sure  they  have  contributed  substar  - 
tially  to  the  record.  The  matters  are  In 
here  now  for  Senators  to  read,  for  the  r 
staff  members  to  read,  for  members  ^f 
the  press,  and  for  others  who  may  have 
special  interest  or  a  special  duty.  So. 
goes  out  before  the  people  and,  in  thit 
way,  the  ideas  in  the  bill  and  in  the  re- 
port will  gradually  percolate  out  to  tlje 
coimtry. 

Tomorrow,  some  additional  members 
of  the  committee  will  give  their  speciiJ 
views  on  these  veiT  problems.  Additional 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  asked  fcr 
some  time  tomorrow,  3  or  4  hours.  Thei  i, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  will  be  what  I  sha  II 
call  the  committee's  presentation  of  th  e 
overall  bill.  After  that,  so  far  as  I  am  cor 
cemed,  it  will  be  in  order  to  take  up 
amendments,  seek  changes,  and  ha\e 
some  understanding  about  the  time  to  t  e 
agreed  on  and,  if  possible,  votes  on  tl^e 
amendments. 

I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  all  to  ha^e 
amendments  submitted  for  printimr. 
Many  of  them  will  require  some  researc  h 
and  analysis  by  those  who  are  well  vers*  d 
in  these  matters  and  that  will  facilitate 
disposition  of  the  bUl. 
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I  am  agreeable  and  willing  to  have  con- 
trolled time  on  any  amendment  and, 
finally,  on  the  bill,  but  that  would  always 
have  to  be  consistent  with  the  views  of 
many  other  Senators,  Including  the  au- 
thors of  amendments,  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  Heretofore,  we  have 
had  good  success  in  working  out  agree- 
ments of  that  kind. 

I  believe  that  by  application  and  the 
way  we  have  arranged  it  here,  we  can 
get  well  into  the  bill  this  week  and  have 
some  chance  of  completing  it  next  week. 

But,  at  the  ssime  time,  these  are  major 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  them  will  be  offered  or  finally  called 
up.  However,  I  believe  that  progress  has 
certainly  been  made  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  presentation,  and  also  for  the 
presentations  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  serve  with  him  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  know 
that  there  will  be  more  tomorrow.  I 
think  it  has  been  a  very  enlightening 
discussion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  indicate  my  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  as  soon 
as  the  committee's  presentation  is  com- 
pleted, we  should  try  to  reach  time  lim- 
itation agreements  to  deal  with  the 
amendment  process,  and  get  to  a  vote 
on  the  bill  itself. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  some  talk  in  terms  of 
extended  debate  and  a  long  debate  about 
the  bill.  It  seemed  to  me  that  regardless 
of  one's  views  on  the  merits — and  we 
certainly  have  different  views — it  is  very 
important  that  the  Senate  get  to  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time — before  the  expiration  of 
the  present  act. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  unfortunate 
reflection  upon  the  Senate  itself  as  an 
institution  If  we  were  unable  to  get  to 
a  vote.  If  there  are  those  who  want  to 
impede  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  in  that 
respect,  they  should  be  on  notice  that 
there  will  be  a  continuing  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  to 
keep  the  Senate  working  on  the  bill  and 
get  to  a  vote. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
his  very  generous  words  about  the  pres- 
entation here  by  the  membership. 

This  is  c  subject  of  great  importance 
that  will  have  to  be  passed  on  by  the 
Senate — and  I  say  that  with  all  defer- 
ence to  everyone.  There  are  certain  mat- 
ters we  can  defer,  but  we  cannot  leave  our 
military  services,  nimierous  as  are  their 
duties — although  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement within  the  military  and  I  am 
pressing  for  some  of  those  improve- 
ments— but  regardless  of  a  few  points  by 
the  wayside  like  that,  we  cannot  leave 
our  military  services  stranded  for  man- 


power. It  will  mean  the  collapse  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Our  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
President — while  we  might  disagree  as  to 
some  elements  of  it — for  the  time  being 
Is  carrying  a  great  part  of  the  load  of 
the  free  world.  Without  it.  there  will  be  a 
calamitous  reaction.  I  believe  that  the 
free  world  would  fall  apart  rather  rap- 
idly. Thus,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  pass 
on  this  matter  of  a  final  vote.  It  will  not 
be  defeated,  either,  on  a  final  vote. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
again  for  his  generous  remarks  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PROGRAM   FOR   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  and  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; upon  the  conclusion  of  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  unfinished  business,  H.R. 
6531,  an  act  to  amend  the  Mihtary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967.  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate.  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  par- 
agraph 3,  rule  8.  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  will  be  triggered  upon  the 
laying  before  the  Senate  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  and  will  continue  for  a 
period  of  5  hours  instead  of  the  normal  3 
hours  under  the  rule. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  Pastore  rule 
of  germaneness  on  tomorrow,  and  at  such 
time  as  the  floor  is  yielded,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  will  be  recognized  to  speak 
on  a  nongermane  subject. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourrunent  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
11, 1971.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  10,  1971: 

Department  or  Justice 

JuUo  Morales  Sanchez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Bias  C. 
Herrero,  Jr.,  resigned. 

In   the   Akmy 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officer  named  herein 
for  promotion  as  a  Reserve  Commissioned 
officer  of  the  Army,  under  provisions  of  title 
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X,  United  States  Code,  section  593(a)   and 

3384: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Benjamin  L.  Hunton,  SSAN  579-14- 
6937.  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army  under  provisions  of  title  X,  United 
States  code,  section  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  McCrady,  SSAN  248- 
43-2659,  Adjutant   General   Corps. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  J.  McCaddln,  SSAN  22&-22- 
6953,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Charles  A.   Rollo,   SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Dana  L.  Stewart,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 


In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  PhlUp  A.  Beshany,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  X, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  staff  corps  indicated  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Richard  D.  Nauman 
Wlllard  P.  Arentzen 

StrPPLT  COEPS 

Joe  O.  Schoggen 
Edward  E.  Renfro  III 
James  E.  Forrest 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Richard  O.  Hutcheson,  Jr. 

CIVIL   ENGINEER   COEPS 

Donald  O.  Iselin 
Albion  W.  Walton.  Jr. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Anthony  K.  Kaires 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
SenateMay  10. 1971: 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  the  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfa^/,  May  10,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.  offered  the  following  prayer: 
~~Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.— U  Timothy  2:   15. 

Our  Father  God.  amid  the  disturbances 
about  us  and  the  bewilderments  within 
us  we  come  seeking  the  quiet  sanctuary 
of  Thy  healing  and  heartwarming  pres- 
ence. In  this  moment  of  prayer  grant  us 
to  hear  and  to  heed  Thy  summons  to 
greater  moral  discipline,  to  tap  the 
higher  resources  of  Irmer  strength,  and  to 
develop  a  finer  faith  in  goodness  and 
truth  that,  come  what  may,  we  may  keep 
our  hearts  with  Thee. 

We  pray  for  our  Speaker  who  this  day 
celebrates  his  birthday.  We  thank  Thee 
lor  him,  for  his  Integrity  of  mind,  his 
sincerity  of  spirit,  and  his  devotion  to 
our  country  through  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Grant  unto  him,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  health  and  strength,  wis- 
dom and  patience  for  this  year  and  for 
many  years  to  come. 

We  pray  In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  of 
all  good  workmen.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  des- 
ignating "Human  Development  Month"  and 
"Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week." 


ON  A  U.S.  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
VIETNAM 

<Ur.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's  In 
North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussions  on : 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troopw  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captiired  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Ijlberatlon  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  nnd 
all  American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DELEGA  IE 
CONTROL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  PAUNTROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I 
a  vote  in  this  Chamber — and  I  should 
have  as  the  duly  elected  Representative 
of  nearly  800,000  American  citizens  who 
happen  to  live  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— had  I  a  vote,  and  I  hope  that  the  92d 
Congress  in  this  session  will  vote  to  give 
me  the  vote;  had  I  a  vote  today  I  would 


vote  to  assign  responsibility  for  decision- 
making on  several  of  the  bills  you  will 
consider  today  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia City  Council. 

I  have  watched  with  Interest  the  vital 
issues  that  have  claimed  the  attention 
of  you,  our  Nation's  finest  legislators.  In 
the  3  weeks  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  among  you.  We,  as  Representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have 
considered  and  must  deal  in  this  session 
with  a  complex  and  broad  range  of  is- 
sues— from  the  war  in  Indochina,  the 
faltering  position  of  the  dollar  in  the 
world  economy,  the  state  of  this  Nation's 
economy,  to  the  overhaul  of  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  system.  Our  list  of  needs 
is  long;  our  time  is  short. 

Faced  with  these  pressing  issues,  the 
House  will  consider  this  afternoon  on 
the  District  Calendar  H.R.  2596.  This  bUl 
would  allow  members  of  the  District  Fire 
Department,  the  Executive  Protection 
Service,  and  the  U.S.  Park  Police  to  play 
in  the  District  police  band. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  House  must  spend  its  valuable 
and  all  too  limited  time  discussing  such 
matters  which  properly  are  matters  for  a 
city  council.  The  Members  of  the  House 
can  far  more  valuably  spend  their  time  in 
their  offices  handling  constituent  mail 
rather  than  sitting  here  acting  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  CouncU.  That 
this  Congress  must  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions as  who  can  play  in  the  police  band 
clearly  illustrates  once  again  the  futility 
of  a  system  that  requires  Congress  to  sit 
as  a  municipal  legislature. 

Let  me  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  H.R.  2596.  If  this  bill 
had  come  before  the  City  Council  as  a 
municipal  regulation  while  I  was  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  District's  City  CouncU, 
I  probably  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
it.  But  this  matter  should  come  before  a 
city  council  £ind  not  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. Of  what  possible  concern  could  it 
be  to  the  people  of  California  or  Okla- 
homa whether  a  park  policeman  can  play 
the  tuba  in  the  District  police  band?  It  is 
my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before  this 
session  is  over  the  citizens  of  this  col- 
ony will  have  self  determination.  Home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
not  only  free  the  citizens  of  this  city, 
but  it  would  also  free  the  Cong^ress  of 
the  United  States  of  much  wasted  time. 
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PROGRAM  OF  WORK  ON  ALfER- 
NATE  FRIDAYS  ANNOUNCED 

(Mr.   BOGGS   asked   and   was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
like  to  announce  for  the  benefit 
Members,     that    begiiming     aftejr 
Memorial  Day  recess,  on  the 
third  Fridays  we  will  have  legislatiXre 
sions,  providing,  of  course,  that  tjiere 
business  to  be  considered. 

The  second  and  fourth  Fridays 
be  free  of  business.  We  plan  to 
schedule      throughout      the 
months.  I  make  this  annoimcemjent 
that  there  will  be  no  lancertainty 
the  program  after  Memorial  Day 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
nounce  in  the  event  some  of  the 
bers    did    not    hear    our 
Chaplain  that  all  of  us  join  in 
you  a  very  happy  birthday.  We 
proud  of  you. 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MR.  SPE^XER 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  apd  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  ojf  join- 
ing with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  extending  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  our  very  best  wishes  pn  his 
birthday  anniversary. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  giv€  n  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  .  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarl  :s,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  47  th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  leadership  of  the  I'ederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  am  honored 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  ;ribute 
to  this  dedicated  public  servant.  His 
service  to  the  Nation  has  become  1 1  sym- 
bol of  absolute  integrity,  of  streng  ;h  and 
perseverance,  and  we  are  all  gratjful  to 
him.  Over  the  years  the  FBI  has  0  3me  to 
reflect  the  outstanding  personal  char- 
acteristics of  its  Director.  The  esi)rit  de 
corps,  the  efficiency,  and  integrity  of  the 
F^I  staff  have  become  a  model  for  law 
enforcement  organizations  all  over  the 
Nation  and  indeed  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  an  open  ax  d  free 
democratic  society.  But  there  are  those 
from  within  and  without  who  wou  d  sub- 
vert our  Nation  and  replace  our  free 
Institutions  with  totalitarian  i:istitu- 
tions.  The  FBI  has  been  a  most  effective 
instrument  of  our  free  society  ir  com- 
bating this  subversion.  But  just  is  im- 
portant, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  lias  ac- 
complished this  without  itself  end  inger- 
tng  the  very  free  and  open  sociisty  we 
wish  to  maintain. 

In  view  of  the  awesome  eflfect^veness 
of  the  FBI  in  combating  crime  and  sub- 
version, one  shudders  to  think,  what 
might  have  happened  had  the  dureau 
been  formed  and  led  by  a  weak(  r  and 
less  restrained  Director.  A  weaktr  Di- 
rector might  have  succumbed  to  ever- 


changing  political  pressures  and  circimi- 
stances,  and  the  results  could  have  been 
tragic  for  our  free  society. 

But  it  is  the  mark  of  J.  Edgar  Hoovers 
leadership  that  he  has  so  clearly  recog- 
nized the  true  enemies  of  society  while 
always  maintaining  the  Bureau's  absolute 
integrity.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau 
in  combating  the  ordinary  interstate 
crime  under  its  jurisdiction  is  well 
known.  Equally  well  known  has  been  the 
Bureau's  effective  infiltration  of  the  ever- 
changing  conspiracies  dedicated  to  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  our  Government.  In 
this  connection,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  and  warn  the 
Nation  about  the  Communist  menace. 
More  recently,  the  Bureau  has  moved 
effectively,  under  the  proper  legal  au- 
thority, to  combat  criminal  syndicates 
and  ideological  terrorist  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory has  an  executive  agency  enjoyed  the 
confidence,  trust,  and  respect  that  our 
people  have  extended  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  my  area  believe  in  the  FBI. 

In  large  measure  this  public  trust  is  a 
tribute  to  the  man  who  has  shaped  and 
directed  the  Bureau.  For  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  this  aJini- 
versary  of  his  service  and  wish  for  him 
continued  success  and  good  health. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMn.LAN),  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SCHOOL   FARE   SUBSIDY 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  6638)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare 
subsidy  for  transportation  of  schoolchil- 
dren within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  In  the  District 
of  (Columbia,"  approved  August  9,  1955  (D.C. 
C!ode,  Sec.  44-214a),  as  amended  by  an  Act 
approved  October  8.  1968,  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  "1971"  and  substituting  "1974". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "October  8,  1968" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October  18,  1969". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  purpose  of  H.R. 
6638  is  to  extend  the  present  subsidy  for 
transportation  of  school  children  in  the 


District  of  Columbia,  established  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  October  18 
1968  (Public  Law  90-605,  82  Stat.  1187)' 
which  will  expire  in  August  of  this  year' 
for  a  period  of  three  years  to  Auinist 
1974. 


BACKGROtTND 


For  many  years,  transit  companies  op- 
erating in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  required  by  law  to  carry  schoolchil- 
dren  at  a  fare  not  exceeding  one-half  the 
established  adult  fare.  The  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  having  juris- 
diction over  such  carriers  in  the  city  is 
responsible  for  determining  the  amount 
of  such  reduced  fares  for  schoolchildren 
This  reduced  rate  has  never  been  sufl- 
cient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
schoolchildren,  and  up  until  three  years 
ago,  the  Commission  was  compelled  to 
set  the  adult  fare  at  a  level  which  was 
high  enough  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of 
the  carrier's  operation,  including  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  schoolchildren 
In  excess  of  the  receipts  from  their  re- 
duced fares.  Thus,  the  economic  effect 
was  that  the  adult  bus-riding  public  had 
to  make  up  the  uncovered  cost  resulting 
from  the  reduced  fares  for  transporta- 
tion of  the  schoolchildren. 

In  1968,  however,  the  Congress  en- 
acted  Public  Law  90-605,  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  cost  of  carrying  school- 
children tn  the  District  to  be  borne  by 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  of  1968,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission is  required  to  certify  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  each  calendar  month,  with  respect  to 
each  bus  company  transporting  school- 
children in  the  city,  an  amount  repre- 
senting the  difference  between  the  total 
of  all  reduced  fares  paid  to  such  carrier 
by  schoolchildren  and  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  paid  if  such  fares  had 
been  at  the  lowest  adult  fare  set  by  the 
Commission  for  regular  route  transpor- 
tation. UfKJn  receipt  of  such  certification, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  required  to  pay  each  carrier 
the  amount  so  certified  by  the  Transit 
Commission. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  law, 
in  October  1968,  the  reduced  fare  for 
schoolchildren  was  10  cents,  and  has  re- 
mained at  that  level  to  the  present  time. 
The  lowest  adult  fare  in  1968  was  25 
cents,  and  since  that  time  has  increased 
to  the  present  level  of  40  cents. 

The  following  table,  submitted  to  our 
committee  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commission,  shows 
the  amount  of  this  subsidy  paid  to  the 
carriers  affected,  during  the  3-year  pe- 
riod since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-605.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  whereas  a  total  of  7,686,711  school 
passenger  rides  were  subsidized  during 
the  first  year  under  this  system,  at  a 
certified  subsidy  amount  of  $1,402,552.33, 
during  the  third  such  year,  ending  in 
August  of  1971,  it  is  estimated  that  10,- 
041,741  school  passenger  rides  will  have 
been  certified,  a  total  subsidy  cost  of 
$3,010,052.  The  increase  in  the  cost 
shown  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  school  passenger 
rides,  of  course,  but  also  to  the  increases 
in  the  adult  fares  which  have  accrued 
since  1968. 
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D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. 


WMA  Transit  Co. 


School 
passengers 


Month 


School 
subsidy 
certified 


School 
passengers 


School 
subsidy 
certified 


D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. 


WMA  Transit  Co. 


?.n«mberl968         640,825  $96,123.75 

?rtd968 934.545  141,234.82 

2?vXrl968 - 761,954  122,192.53 

November  1308 600.842  97,676.73 

^jL%^f* ;:::::::::  822  608  154:521.60 

F.hrSll969 - 789,920  157,984.00 

M,W969     854,555  170,911.00 

"'"fiafio 672,860  134,572.00 

iP'V969 791.341  158.268.20 

Zlvm 350,918  70,183.60 

IV^ 267.*98  53,579.60 

itsfe:::: <3,ii2  8,622.40 

Total,  September  1, 1968, 

•Tsm'' '"'"".": 7.521,378  1.375,870.23 

<:.„..mhpr  1969          654,522  130,904.40 

ffii9^   ::- »?•???  l^iH&ii 

— 1;.'9^' :::::::::::  "jJ?  'vl.^Ul 

?,irrSi97o ::::—...:  903,422  198,752.84 

i.Svl970 "" 897,486  197,446.92 

mC  970.    "-".'-" 937,607  206.273.54 


17,614 

23,413 

17,799 

10, 142 

18.019 

18,082 

19,689 

15,640 

16, 392 

5,965 

2,348 

230 


$2,642.10 
3,511.95 
2,669.85 
1,521.30 
2. 702. 85 
2,712.30 
2,953.35 
2,981.40 
3. 278. 40 
1,193.00 
469.60 
46.00 


165, 333 


26,682.10 


Month 


School 
passengers 


School 
subsidy 
certified 


School 
passengers 


School 
subsidy 
certified 


17,339 
21.374 
12, 330 
11, 573 
13,714 
16,  516 
15,256 


3,467.80 
4.  274.  80 
2, 466. 00 
2,314.60 
2, 742. 80 
3, 303.  20 
3, 251.  20 


A„,iii970                         904.065  J198,894.30 

Xi970 914,376  210,162.72 

junel970 462,331  101,712.82 

ul"*l970 437,998  120.959.08 

August  1976:::::::::: 144,375  43,312.80 

'IhloulRVug'^!  1970...  8,794,786  1.942,437.26 

September  1970 701.627  210.488.10 

October  1970 '^•Jli  \\\\wll 

November  1970 ''SJI  m?  nUnta 

Decemberl970 ,  'nS'?SJ  fmlnia 

January  1971 SSliS  infi-li^in 

February  1971 \^\fn  X^\T^90 

Marrh  1971                               1,272,523  381, /bb.  9U 

^Vni97i   ..  '904,065  i271,219.50 

Xi971 -  -  '914,376  '274,312.80 

junVwi -  —  >462.331  '138,699.30 

JUU1971 '437,998  1131,399.40 

A!;M7i::::::::::::::.:-  ■144,375  '43,312.80 

^'hSVu'gTlS?!-  9.892,455  2,967,736.50 


15.957 

14.848 

6,620 

3,817 

570 


$3,191.40 

2, 969.  60 

1.382.05 

954.25 

142. 50 


150, 914 


30, 460.  20 


15,023 

21,796 

14, 121 

12,803 

13,495 

13.980 

1 16. 256 

115,957 

114,348 

'6.620 

13.817 

'570 


3, 755. 75 

5. 449. 00 

3.530.25 

3,  200.  75 

3,373.75 

3,495.00 

1 4, 876.  80 

'  5,  584. 95 

1  5, 196.  80 

'2,317.00 

11.335.95 

'199.50 


149,  286 


42,  315.  50 


I  Estimate— based  on  1970  passenger  figure  lor  month. 
SCHOOL  TICKBT  SYSTEM 

Our  committee  Is  advised  that  each 
schoolchild  who  requires  bus  transporta- 
tion gets  a  form  signed  by  his  teacher, 
stating  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  pupil.  He 
must  present  that  form  in  order  to  buy 
a  book  of  schoolbus  tickets,  either  10 
tickets  for  $1  or  20  rides  for  $2.  These 
ticket  books  can  be  purchased  either 
from  the  D.C.  Transit  office  or  from  cer- 
tain banks  in  the  city;  or  in  some  in- 
stances, they  may  be  obtained  at  the 
schools  themselves.  The  child  deposits 
one  such  ticket  In  the  fare  box,  of  course, 
when  he  gets  on  the  bus.  

These  tickets  are  covmted  as  they  pass 
through  the  fare  box,  and  that  coimt 
is  audited  by  personnel  of  the  Washing- 
ton Area  Transit  Commission.  There  are 
two  such  auditors  on  the  premises  of 
the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  each  day,  who  con- 
duct at  least  a  spot  check  on  the  fare 
box  tallies  each  day  and  also  check  the 
procedures  by  which  the  company  keeps 
track  of  the  school  tickets.  The  school 
tickets  themselves  are  turned  over  to  the 
Transit  Commission  once  each  month. 

Your  committee  is  further  informed 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  provides  these  schoolbus 
tickets  free  of  charge  to  high  school  stu- 
dents less  than  18  years  of  age  who  reside 
more  than  11/2  miles  from  the  school  but 
within  the  school  zone,  and  whose  par- 
ents have  corresponded  with  the  high 
school  principal  indicating  their  finan- 
cial need  for  such  help. 

We  are  advised  that  the  costs  per  year 
of  these  free  ticket  distributions  have 
been  as  follows : 

Cost  of  tickets  distributed 
School  year: 

1968-69 .- $60,048 

1969-70    278,632 

1970-71    »  250,  375 

'As  of  Apr.  8, 1971. 

In  addition,  the  public  school  system 
provides  transportation  for  some  950  spe- 
cial education  students,  in  53  vehicles 
owned  and  operated  by  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  cost  of  this  operation,  however, 
is  in  no  way  involved  in  the  schoolbus 
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fare  subsidy  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THB    BILl, 

The  bill  H.R.  6683,  provides  a  3-year 
extension  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  616)  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  October  18,  1968  (82  Stat. 
1186) .  The  bill  amends  present  law  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  44-1214a)  by  extending  the 
expiration  date  of  the  provisions  of  the 
section  of  the  year  1974.  The  Washington 
MetropoUtan  Transit  Commission  will 
continue,  imder  the  proposed  extension, 
to  certify  each  month  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
number  of  school  fares  on  which  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  to  reimburse  the 
D.C.  Transit  Co.  the  difference  between 
the  school  fare  paid  and  the  lowest  adult 
fare. 

CONCLUSION 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  during 
the  past  3  years  and  the  testimony  re- 
ceived at  the  public  hearings,  our  com- 
mittee concurs  with  the  views  favoring 
extension  of  the  subsidy  expressed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  and 
the  Transit  Commission.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Transit  Commission  summed  up 
the  agency's  position  as  follows: 

Philosophically,  we  at  the  Commission  be- 
Ueve  that  the  1968  law  places  the  burden  of 
providing  transportation  for  school  children 
where  It  properly  belongs,  on  the  community 
at  large  rather  than  on  only  those  members 
of  the  community  who  happen  to  ride  the 
bus.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practical  result,  we  can  report  that  the  shift 
of  that  burden  has  resulted  In  substantial 
benefit  to  the  city's  bus  riders  and  to  the  city 
Itself. 

The  basic  desire  of  all  parties  Is  that 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
continue  to  receive  the  best  possible 
transportation  service  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  user  of  that  service.  This 
bill  Is  designed  toward  that  purpose. 

HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation were  conducted  on  April  7  and 
April  30,  1971.  Testimony  in  support  of 
the  bill  was  offered  by  spokesmen  for  the 


Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission,  and  the  D.C. 
Transit  System. 

COST    ESTIMATES 

Our  committee  is  informed  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  legislation,  over  the 
3  years  of  its  existence,  will  be  some  $8,- 
634,300,  based  upon  present  fare  levels 
and  general  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  say  what  this  subsidy  will 
amount  to  and  whether  the  bus  com- 
pany in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  al- 
ready being  subsidized  beyond  the  school 
fare  subsidy? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Well,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  knows,  back  in  the  States 
and  the  counties  they  pay  the  school 
children's  fare  to  and  from  school,  but 
here  in  Washington  they  had  no  such 
provision  until  about  3  years  ago  when 
we  passed  this  act  originally.  We  are  try- 
ing to  subsidize  a  part  of  the  fare  because 
we  felt  that  the  private  bus  company 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  all  of  the 
schoolchildren  s  bus  fare.  We  believe  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  would 
like  to  subsidize  a  part  of  their  children's 
school  fare  as  it  has  been  done  for  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  will  be 
the  total  cost  of  this  and  what  will  be 
the  total  cost  of  present  Federal  con- 
tributions? 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  is  costing  about  $3 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  fact,  we  are  paying  at 
the  present  rate  based  upon  the  contri- 
bution to  the  District  government  about 
17  percent;  is  that  correct,  or  is  it  more? 

Mr.  McMillan.  This  contribution  is 
a  small  amount  of  what  we  pay  here.  I 
understand  that  the  District  goverrmient 
gets  around  $500  million  under  grants. 
So.  this  is  just  a  small  amount  that  we 
pay  with  reference  to  the  overall  contri- 
bution. 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
schoolchildren  have  been  riding  the  local 
streetcars  and /or  buses  at  a  reduced  rate 
and  up  until  3  years  ago  the  regulitory 
commission,  in  effect,  charged  off  the  dif- 
ference between  the  school  fare  anfl  the 
regular  rate  to  the  adult  riders. 

In  1968,  Public  Law  90-605  provided 
that  under  arrangements  with]  the 
WMATC  an  amount  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  reduced  fares 
paid  by  such  schoolchildren  andj  the 
regular  fare  would  be  paid  by  the]  Dis- 
trict government.  Provisions  were  sfet  up 
where  school  bus  tickets  were  obtained 
through  the  school  system  and  the  itotal 
count  was  audited  by  persormel  ol  the 
WMATC,  and  upon  certification  by!  that 
commission  the  District  government  paid 
the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  school  fare  and  the  regular 
fare  each  year. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  proviiions 
of  this  program  from  August  1971  or  a 
period  of  3  years,  to  August  1974. 

The  chairman  of  the  city  coincil 
takes  the  position  on  this  bill  that  1  here 
is  $18  million  due  and  owing  the  cityVov- 
emment  under  the  franchise  agreejnent 
for  the  removal  of  track  on  variou«|  city 
streets.  It  would  seem  that  certai 
there  were  any  sale  in  the  future  o: 
transit  company,  that  would  be  a  fi 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
sideration  to  insure  that  the  city 
emment  was  credited  with  the  ainjount 
due  it.  The  chairman's  position  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  further  clarified  when  hear- 
ings are  held  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  as  respects  the  $18  million.      I 

The  city  government,  in  submitting 
their  proposals  on  this  legislation!  re- 
quested an  amendment  to  this  bill  vi^ch 
would  permit  the  Commissioner  tq  re 
duce  the  payment  to  a  carrier  of  sc 
children  with  respect  to  any  certific 
filed  by  the  WMATC  in  such  am 
which  would  be  equal  to  other  am< 
due  the  District  from  such  carrier. 

This  legislative  setoff  provision  wjould 
allow  but  not  require  the  Commlssipner 
to  withhold  pajmient  in  whatever  amount 
the  carrier  might  owe  the  Distriqt  of 
Columbia  government. 

Inasmuch  as  this  proposal  was  made  by 
the  District  government,  I  think  it]  im- 
portant that  the  matter  be  clarified  for 
the  future.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  thd  in- 
tent of  the  committee  In  reporting  out 
this  bill  that,  without  such  propD.sed 
amendment,  the  District  government  had 
the  legal  authority  to  effect  such  sHofT 
now,  and  the  proposed  amendment  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  effect 
such  setoff  was  unnecessary.  AccordiHigly, 
It  seems  necessary  to  point  out  as  paH  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill]  we 
consider  today  that  the  fact  that]  the 
committee  did  not  act  to  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  District  government 
as  respects  legislative  authority  for 'set- 
off, the  failure  of  the  committee  UA  act 
should  in  no  way  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  District  government  licks 
such  authority.  In  fact,  the  converge  Is 
true;  what  the  committee  is  sayinig  is 
that  the  District  government  does  I  not 
need  legislative  authority  for  setoff  ihas- 


much  as  they  have  it  under  existing  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HuNGATE)  to  call  up  a  bill  from 
his  subcommittee. 


PENALTIES  FOR  ASSAULTS  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FIRE- 
MEN 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  5638) 
to  extend  the  penalty  for  assault  on  a 
police  officer  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  interfering  with 
firemen  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6638 
Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  432  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-505)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "District  of  Colimibla,"  where 
such  phrase  first  appears,  the  following:  "or 
any  officer  or  member  of  any  fire  department 
operating  In  the  District  of  Columbia,". 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5638, 
which  was  requested  by  the  District  of 
Colimibia  government,  is  to  provide  the 
same  criminal  penalties  for  assaults  on 
firemen  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  Interfering  with  such  firemen  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  as 
are  presently  provided  by  law  for  assaults 
on  and  interference  with  police  officers  In 
the  city. 

PROVISIONS   OF   THE   BILL 

The  bill  amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 432  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code, 
section  22-505),  presently  applying  to 
assaults  and  other  Interference  with 
police  officers  and  employees  of  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  so  as  to  extend 
the  penalties  provided  in  this  subsection 
to  cover  such  assaults  on  officers  and 
members  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  other  fire 
department  operating  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  penalties  are  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000,  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

The  harassment  of  firefighters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  deteriorat- 
ing climate  between  the  firefighter  and 
the  citizen  in  this  city,  has  become  a  very 
real  and  menacing  problem  In  recent 
years,  and  is  steadily  growing  more  se- 
rious. 

In  1965,  for  exam.ple,  there  were  4,000 


false  alarms  sounded  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia;  and  in  1970,  this  number  rose 
to  17,000.  Our  committee  is  advised  that 
drastic  measures  are  being  considered 
to  combat  this  situation,  including  the 
recommended  discontinuance  of  fire 
alarm  boxes  in  areas  of  the  city  which 
have  proved  to  be  particularly  perilous  to 
the  firemen,  and  which  boxes  have  been 
used  in  recent  years  almost  exclusively 
for  the  sounding  of  false  alarms. 

Further,  this  committee  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  more  than  100 
documented  Incidents  of  many  types  of 
harassment — including  stoning  by  rocks 
and  bottles,  members  assaulted  on  the 
flregroimd,  engine  houses  being  fired 
into,  and  apparatus  being  fired  en  while 
responding  to  an  alarm — which  have 
occurred  solely  in  the  area  of  the  city 
east  of  the  Anacostia  River,  within  a 
period  of  approximately  the  past  3  years. 
And  this  list  does  not  comprise  the  total 
number  of  such  incidents,  but  only  those 
of  the  most  serious  nature. 

Further,  while  the  area  referred  to 
above  is  the  section  where  this  problem 
has  been  the  most  prevalent,  such  inci- 
dents have  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
that  location.  The  fact  is  that  virtually 
every  fire  company  east  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  has  been  similarly  affected  to  some 
degree. 

NZKO   FOR   LXGISLATION 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  making  it  a 
crime  to  assault  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  a  fireman  while  he  is  performing  his 
official  duties.  For  this  reason,  any  pros- 
ecution for  such  an  offense  would  pres- 
ently have  to  be  made  under  the  general 
statutes  relating  to  assault,  disorderly 
conduct,  or  rioting.  Our  committee  is  ad- 
vised that  these  statutes  not  only  do  not 
provide  sufficiently  severe  penalties  for 
assaults  on  firemen  engaged  in  their  haz- 
ardous work,  but  also  they  are  not  broad 
enough  to  permit  adequate  prosecution 
for  this  most  serious  offense.  For  exam- 
ple, the  existing  statutes  referred  to 
would  require  a  direct  assault  by  a  per- 
son upon  a  fireman,  whereas  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5638  would  facilitate  pros- 
ecution also  for  resisting,  opposing.  Im- 
peding, and  interfering  with  a  fireman 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Thus,  the  problem  existing  in  this  area 
at  the  present  time  is  not  the  subject  of 
a  specific  statute,  a  condition  which  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  alleviate. 

HKARIMG 

A  public  hearing  on  this  bill  was  con- 
ducted on  March  29,  1971.  At  this  time, 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  measure  was 
offered  by  spokesmen  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  North  Washington  Council  of 
Citizens  Associations.  No  opposition  to 
the  bill  was  expressed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our  committee  feels  strongly  that  the 
grave  problem  of  assault  upon  and  other 
forms  of  interference  with  firefighters 
while  performing  their  highly  perilous 
work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
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mands  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
legislative  relief  which  we  in  the  Congress 
can  enact,  and  that  the  same  law  which 
nrovides  criminal  penalties  for  such  of- 
fenses against  police  officers  and  officers 
and  employees  of  penal  or  correcUonai 
institutions  in  the  District  should  cer- 
tainly oe  extended  to  protect  the  city's 
firemen  as  well.  Accordingly,  we  com- 
mend the  bill  H.R.  5638  for  favorable  and 
prompt  action. 

COMMISSIONER'S    LETTER 

The  following  letter  from  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  expresses  the  Commissioner's 
recommendation  for  the  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation : 

The  District  or  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  26, 1971. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
ChaiTman,   Committee   on   the   DUtrict    of 
Columbia.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  McMillan  :  The  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  for  report  H.R. 
6638    a  bill  "To  extend  the  penalty  for  as- 
gavat  on  a  police  ofBcer  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  interfering  with  fire- 
men in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

At  the  present  time  assault  on  a  fireman,  or 
interference  with  a  fireman  while  he  is  per- 
forming his  duties  in  connection  with  extin- 
guishing a  fire,  are  not  the  subject  of  a 
Bpeclflc  statute.  Prosecutions  must  be 
brought  under  the  general  assault,  disorderly 
conduct,  or  rioting  statues.  In  this  regard.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  were  33  incidents 
of  assaults  against  District  of  Columbia  fire- 
men during  the  calendar  year  1970. 

H.R.  5638  amends  subsection  (a)  section 
432  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-606 
(a) ) ,  presently  applying  to  assaults  on  police 
officers  and  employees  of  penal,  correctional, 
or  Juvenile  institutions,  to  extend  its  cover- 
age to  officers  and  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  and  any  other 
fire  department  operating  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  emergency  situations  Involving 
interference  with  firemen  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  prompt  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  a  statute  specifically  covering  these 
situations  is  necessary  to  prevent  widespread 
destruction  of  property. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  recommends  en- 
actment of  H.R.  5638. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Graham  W.  Watt. 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 
(For  Walter  E.  Washington. 

Commissioner) . 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  presenting  this  legislation. 
Recent  events  in  New  York  City  have  in- 
dicated the  need  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion In  urban  areas.  I  would  state  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  these 
men  who  go  unarmed  into  various  sec- 
tions of  urban  areas  trying  to  save  lives. 
I  think  the  legislation  the  committee  is 
sponsoring  should  be  looked  into  very, 
very  carefully  and  some  of  our  other 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
support  which  has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiild  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  whether  the 
gentleman  thinks  these  penalties  are 
severe  enough? 

Mr  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  I  will  reply  that  I  think  they  are 
probably  as  severe  as  the  courts  would 
impose. 

Mr  GROSS.  They  are  probably  more 
severe  than  the  courts  would  impose, 
would  the  gentleman  not  agree,  in  view 
of  the  way  the  courts  have  been  per- 
forming here  recently? 

Mr  HUNGATE.  I  would  respond  to  tne 
gentleman  from  Iowa  by  saying  that  I 
would  just  think  the  penalties  are  as 
severe  as  you  could  probably  get  con- 
victions for  and  sentences  for.  It  would 
be  quite  an  improvement  over  the  present 
situation  where  it  is  simply  a  misde- 
meanor to  assault  a  fireman  when  he  is 
responding  to  a  call.  .,  ^«.„ 

I  would  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  as  I  recall  our  testimony 
that  we  have  been  reasonably  fortunate 
insofar  as  the  District  of  Columbia  fire- 
men getting  shot  at,  wounded,  or  senous 
things  of  that  nature,  there  have  not 
been  so  many.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  cases  of  throwing  stones  and  bot- 
tles, which,  of  course,  we  do  not  want 
to  have,  and  there  was  also  one  c^e 
where  a  fire  engine  responding  to  a  call 
was  actually  burned  up. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  wanted  to  ask  tne 
gentleman  about  that.  I  ^^Vl^ifr^' 
lation  is  a  good  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion I  only  hope  that  the  courts  will 
provide  the  maximum  penalties  under 
the  terms  of  this  legislatlori. 

Referring  to  the  situation  of  the 
burned  firetruck,  and  I  note  the  report 
of  the  committee  also  stated  that  epi- 
sode occurred  at  Howard  University. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
whether  the  gentleman's  committee  in- 
quired into  this  to  find  out  who  replaced 
the  pumper  truck  that  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  at  Howard  University? 

Mr  HUNGATE.  As  I  recall  that,  tnai 
burden  fell  on  the  city  government.  In 
other  words,  they  were  asked  to  assume 
the  bill.  In  that  situation  it  was  destroyed 
there  at  the  university  and  consequenUy 
the  government  paid  for  the  destroyed 

Mr'  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  university  did  not  pay  for  the  de- 
stroyed firetruck,  although  riot  ng  stu- 
dents drove  firemen  away  and  then  set 
it  afire  That  was  left  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  I  assume  the  taxpayers 
across  the  country  got  the  opportunity  to 
finance  17  or  20  percent  of  the  fst  of 
the  replacement,  since  that  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  the  support 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  s 
memory.  I  believe,  is  correct,  and  his 
statement  of  the  facts  is  correct  insofar 
as  I  recaU  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  by  the  firemen  and  others  who 
were  there  at  that  time. 

I  would  say  to  the  genUeman  from 


Iowa  that  Howard  University  is  perhaps 
something  like  Missouri  University  in 
that  it  does  not  take  complete  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  the  acts  of  its  students. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  if  it  had 
occurred  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
the  students  who  were  responsible  would 
have  at  least  been  expelled  and  the  bur- 
den of  replacing  the  truck  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  city  of  Columbia,  Mo., 
and  no  part  of  It  on  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers. So  far  as  I  know  no  one  was  ever 
penalized  for  burning  up  the  costly  fire- 
truck at  Howard  University. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that 
all  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  certainly 
relevant,  I  think.  But  I  was  reading  in 
this  morning's  Post,  and  the  Star  and 
Post  of  yesterday,  statements  by  some 
commentators  about  the  demonstrators 
here  last  week  and  describing  them  and 
they  kept  calling  the  demonstrators  "our 
children."  ^       , 

I  for  one,  resent  having  old  Dr.  .^pock 
referred  to  as  "our  children."  Certainly. 
I  think  most  Americans  woxild  feel  the 
same  way.  He  is  a  little  too  old  to  be 
called  anybody's  child  in  this  generation. 
I  doubt  If  anybody  who  could  have 
fathered  him  is  still  alive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  for  his  observa- 
tion, and  I  certainly  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  Is 
aware,  I  am  sure,  that  this  committee 
has  no  direct  oversight  over  the  opera- 
tion of  Howard  University  and  would 
lament  v?ith  him  any  loss  suffered  by 

the  city. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  we 
have  no  oversight  over  Howard  Univer- 
sity? Congress  only  put  out  about  $45 
million  a  year  for  the  operation  of 
Howard  University. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  But  that  does  not  pass 
through  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 
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The  question  was  taken;    and   . 
were — yeas  312,  nays  0,  not  voting 

[Roll  No.  851 


as  follows: 


th<re 
i;!0, 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

AbourezH 

Aciams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Baker 

Bcglch 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blester 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boning 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhin.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurllBon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Bjrron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 
Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
CouRhUn 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dpnt 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dom 
Downing 
Diilskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
F.iward8.  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Ev'.ns.  Tcnn. 
Fascell 
Plndlev 
Plsher 
Flood 


YEAS— 312 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frcnzel 

Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Oarmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Han'?en.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Earvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

H<H:hler.  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McColilster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
M.UlUard 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
M'chPl 
Miller.  Calif. 


MUler.  Ohio 

Minlsb 

Mlzell 

Molloban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid,  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va . 

Robison,  N.Y 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowsk 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

S»lberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

SIsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stelger,  Ariz 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sunivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Tea 'rue,  Calif 
Teairu3.  Tex 
Thompson. 
Thompson, 
Thomson 
Thone 
Tlernan 


,  Wli 
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Udall 

Whalley 

Wyatt 

Van  Deerlln 

White 

Wydler 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltehurst 

Yates 

Vanik 

Whltten 

Yatron 

Veysey 

Widnall 

Young.  Fla. 

Vlgorlto 

WUllams 

Young.  Tex 

Waggonner 

Wilson, 

Zablocki 

Waldle 

Charles  H. 

Zlon 

Wampler 

Winn 

Zwach 

Whalen 

Wright 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 120 


Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Archer 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Camp 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dlgga 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Drinan 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edwards.  La. 
E.shleman 
Fish 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fcisytlie 
Prelinghuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
GalLflanakls 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kee 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McKevltt 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Mavne 
Mikva 
Mills 
Mink 


Minshall 

Mitchell 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Nix 

ONeiU 

Pepper 

Podell 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

RouBselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Terry 
Ullman 
Ware 
Watts 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Wyman 


a  a. 
NJ. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  BeU, 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dellen- 
back, 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachtisetts. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 


Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wy- 
man. 

Mr.  Asplnall  virlth  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Cotter  vrtth  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr,  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Gali&anakls  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McKevltt. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Koch. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr,  Watts  with  Mr,  Ullman. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRIBUTION       OF       A       MINOR'S 
SHARE  IN  DECEDENT'S  ESTATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE,  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  th-i  biU  (H.R,  2594)  to 
amend  chapter  19  of  title  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code.to  provide  for  dis- 
tribution of  a  minor's  share  in  a  dece- 
dent's personal  estate  where  the  share 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  $1,000,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2594 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  19  of  title  20,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f ollovrtng  new  section : 
"§  20-1908.  Distribution  of  minor's  share 

"If  (1)  any  person  entitled  to  a  distribu- 
tive share  of  a  decedent's  estate  Is  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  Is  not  otherwise 
under  a  legal  disability,  (2)  such  distributive 
share  consists  of  personal  property  or  money 
of  the  value  of  not  more  than  91,000,  and 
(3)  there  is  no  duly  appointed  and  qualified 
guardian  for  such  person — 

"(A)  if  such  person  Is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  the  executor  or  administrator 
may  deliver  such  share  to  such  person  and  his 
receipt  shaU  be  sufficient  voucher  therefor; 

"(B)  If  such  person  Is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  the  executor  or  administrator  may  de- 
liver such  share  to  the  custodian  of  such  per- 
son and  the  receipt  of  such  custodian  shall 
be  sufficient  voucher  therefor," 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"20-1908.  Distribution  of   minor's  share." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
HR.  2594,  is  to  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  minor's  share  in  the  personal 
property  of  an  estate,  whenever  such 
^are  is  of  the  value  of  $1,000  or  less, 
and  the  minor  is  not  otherwise  under  a 
legal  disability  and  does  not  have  a  duly 
appointed  and  qualified  guardian. 

Distribution  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  be  made  directly  to  the 
minor  if  he  is  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
or  to  his  custodian  if  he  is  under  18 
years  of  age. 

REi\SON  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  reason  for  the  proposed  change 
in  law  made  by  H  Jl,  2594  is  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  guardianship 
estate  for  the  minor  where  his  inherit- 
ance is  not  more  than  $1,000,  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  creation  of  a  guardi- 
anship for  property  of  this  modest  value 
is  impractical  and  expensive.  The  ex- 
penses incurred  in  opening  the  estate 
and  administering  the  estate  through 
the  years  of  minority,  together  with  the 
attendant  formalities  of  a  court-super- 
vised estate,  indicate  a  need  for  the 
expeditious  and  less  expensive  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  an  interest 
having  a  value  of  $1,000  or  less. 

PRESENT  LAW 

Under  existing  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  if  at  the  end  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  decedent's  estate  any  assets 
remain  which  are  due  and  payable  to  a 
distributee  who  is  under  the  age  of  21, 
such  assets  must  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
a  duly  appointed  and  qualified  guardian. 
This  means  that  the  decedent's  personal 
representative  must  go  to  court  and  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of 
the  minor's  estate.  In  the  case  of  small 
estates,  the  cost  involved  may  exceed 
any  ultimate  benefit  that  the  minor 
receives. 

Guardianships  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  initiated  by  the  filing  of  a 
petition  and  order.  Since  most  persons 
are  unable  to  prepare  the  documents,  it 
Is  necessary  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
attorney.  Upon  appointment,  the  guard- 
ian must  qualify  by  posting  a  bond. 
Thereafter,  a  60-day  report  is  required, 
followed  by  annual  accounts  until  the 
minor  attains  the  age  of  21  years.  Any 
disbursement  for  the  care  of  the  minor 
can  only  be  made  upon  order  of  the  court, 
after  a  petition  therefor  has  been  filed 
by  the  guardian.  Not  only  must  the  surety 
of  the  guardian  be  approved  by  the  court, 
but  the  guardian  must  file  an  annual  re- 
port with  the  court  and  retain  all  assets 
intact  until  the  minor  reaches  his  ma- 
jority, at  which  time  a  final  account  is 
filed  and  distribution  Is  made  to  the 
minor. 

Under  the  present  procedure  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  our  committee  is 
advised,  the  costs  incurred  in  the  csise 
of  a  $1,000  guardianship  would  be  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  original  court 
costs,  $10  to  $12;  initial  bond  premium, 
$10:  attorney's  fees,  $50;  and  expenses 
of  travel  to  the  court  house.  Any  addi- 
tional court  costs  and  fees,  if  incurred, 
as  for  petitions  for  expenditures  or  other 
relief,  of  course  would  be  deductible. 
Finally,  court  costs  for  auditing  the  usual 
accoimts  would  be  between  $5  and  $10. 
plus  the  annual  renewal  bond  premium 
of  $10. 


EITECT    OF   THE   BUX 

H.R.  2594  is  intended  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  protracted  and  expensive 
procedures  referred  to  above  in  the  cases 
of  personal  property  in  the  amount  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  distributable  to  a  mi- 
nor. Our  committee  is  well  aware  that 
the  court  costs  and  other  fees  referred 
to  could  easily  render  the  guardianship 
estate  less  valuable  at  termination  than 
at  its  inception,  despite  constant  court 
supervision.  Likewise,  in  many  cases,  the 
minor  may  be  either  socially,  economi- 
cally, or  physically  much  more  in  need  of 
his  funds  during  his  minority  than  when 
he  reaches  the  age  of  21. 

HEARING 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  our 
committee  held  a  hearing  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation  on  April  27,  1971.  at 
which  time  a  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  the 
Register  of  Wills  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  representatives  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
all  appeared  in  support  of  H.R,  2594, 
There  was  no  testimony  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  no  expression  has  been  re- 
ceived by  our  committee  in  opposition  to 
it. 

PRECEDENTS 

Informal  procedure,  such  as  is  con- 
templated and  provided  for  in  H.R,  1594, 
with  regard  to  handling  small  amounts 
of  property,  is  in  accord  with  the  modem 
legal  trend,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  District  of  Coltunbia  Code — title 
21,  section  120 — imder  which  a  minor 
may  receive  up  to  $3,000  in  settlement  of 
a  civil  action,  without  the  necessity  of 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  his 
estate. 

In  addition,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code — title  4,  section  159 — permits  the 
police  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  a 
decedent  in  his  possession  without  dis- 
tribution to  a  court-appointed  fiduciary 
if  the  value  is  not  more  than  $1,000. 

Also,  such  procedure  as  Is  provided  in 
H.R,  2594  is  in  accord  with  Maryland 
law — Annotated  Codes,  new  title  93A — 
which  deals  with  minors'  estates. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  judgment  of  our  committee 
that  minors  who  are  distributees  of 
decedents'  estates  should  be  treated  no 
differently  than  minors  who  receive 
funds  in  settlement  of  civil  actions,  or 
in  other  cases  such  as  are  outlined  above. 
Our  committee,  therefore,  urges  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2594. 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boggs)  .  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  OP   ESTATES   ACT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  7931) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 


with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
small  estates,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R.  7931 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Administration  of  Estates  Act", 

Sec.  2.  Sections  20-2101,  20-2102,  20-2106, 
and  20-2107  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
(relating  to  the  administration  of  small  es- 
tates) are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"*500"  whei-ever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$2,500". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  15-707 (a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
144(  10)  ( A)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Superior  Court"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  probate  matters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

(b)  Section  l&-707(b)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  as  amended  by  section  144 
(10)  (A)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Where  the  estate  does  not  exceed  $500 
In  value  the  Register  oT  Wills  shall  receive  no 
fees,  and  where  the  estate  does  not  exceed 
$2,500  In  value  the  fees  may  not  exceed  $15." 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  20-2105 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to 
the  administration  of  small  estates)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Register  of 
WUls  may  demand  and  receive  for  services 
performed  by  him  under  this  chapter  such 
fees  as  shall  be  set  by  the  coiu^  having  juris- 
diction over  probate  matters  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Sec.  5.  Section  19-101  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Code  (relating  to  the  family  allow- 
ance) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  and 
subsection  (e)  "$500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2,500"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  "$200"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$600". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  title  IV  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-102)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(d)  thereof  the  following:  "When  the  only 
assets  of  a  decedent's  estate  requiring  admin- 
istration consist  of  not  more  than  two  motor 
vehicles,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  upon  proof  satisfactory  to 
him  that  all  debts  and  taxes  owed  by  the 
decedent  have  been  paid  or  provided  for, 
transfer  the  title  to  such  motor  vehicles  to 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto  or 
their  nominee;  and  In  such  case,  no  adminis- 
tration of  the  decedent's  estate,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings, need  be  had.  In  the  event  that  any 
of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  transfer  of 
title  hereunder  shall  be  a  minor,  the  cus- 
todian or  the  legal  guardian  of  said  minor 
may  nominate  transferees  on  behalf  of  such 
minor." 

Sec.  7.  Section  20-334  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (relating  to  the  order  of  pref- 
erence of  persons  entitled  to  administer  es- 
tates) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  "the  father  shall  be  preferred: 
and,  where  there  Is  no  father,  the  mother 
shall  be  preferred",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  father  or  mother  shaU  be  pre- 
ferred"; and 

(2)  by  deleting  In  such  subsection  (a), 
clauses  numbered   (6),    (9),  and   (10),  and 
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redesignating  clauses  numbered  (6) ,  (7) 
(8)  as  (5),  (6),  and  (7) .  respectively. 

Sec.  8.  Section  30-1106  of  the  Dlatrlc 
Columbia  Code  (relating  to  the  authorlt 
the  court  regarding  sales  of  realty) 
amended — 

(1)  by    Inserting    In    the    third    sen 
immediately   after   the   word   "or"   the 
lowing:  ".  except  where  consents  have 
filed    with    the    court    as    hereinafter 
vlded,";   and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following:  "Upo 
proper  showing  by  the  fiduciary  of  an  es 
that  the  personal  estat*  of  a  deceden 
Insufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  aforeiaid 
charges  and  that  all  or  part  of  the  dace- 
dent's  real  estate  must  be  sold  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  said  charges,  the  court  may  onder 
the  sale  of  all  or  part  of  said  real  esUate 
without  reference  to  the  auditor,  provided 
all  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  teal 
estate  to  be  sold  shall  have  filed  with  the 
court  their  consents  to  the  sale  thereof. 
In  the  event  a  person  having  an  interest 
In  the  said  real  estate  la  not  sul  Juris,  the 
court  may  accept  on  his  behalf  the  conaent 
of  a  fiduciary  duly  appointed  for  the  estjate 
of  said  person,  or  may  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem  who  shall  have  the  right  to  file  a 
consent  on  behalf  of  said  person";  and     I 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  secfflon 
heading,  Immediately  following  the  word 
"report",  a  semicolon  and  "sales  wlthput 
reference  to  the  auditor".  I 

Sec.  9.  The  item  relating  to  section  pJO- 
1106  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  11  is  amenfled 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  pejlod 
at  the  end  of  the  word  "report",  a  semlcdlon 
and  "sales  without  reference  to  the  auditor". 

Sec.  10.  Section  18-611  of  the  District)  of 
(Columbia  Code  (relating  to  the  appolntmjent 
of  a  guardian  ad  litem)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "may".  ! 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wordsJ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  the  pill, 
HJl.  7931— which  if  enacted  will  be  cfted 
as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Administra- 
tion of  Estates  Act" — are  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  increase  the 
jurisdictional  amount  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  estates,  to  increase  the 
family  allowance,  to  provide  simpli^ed 
procedures  for  the  settlement  of  estates, 
and  to  eliminate  provisions  which  ^- 
criminate  against  women  in  admiiiis- 
trating  estates. 

The  bill  is  the  embodiment  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  proposed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  $nd 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Cbn- 
gress. 

SMALL  SSTATSa   ACT  ' 

Under  existing  law  dealing  with  ihe 
settlement  of  small  estates  in  the  ols- 
trict  of  Columbia  (District  of  Columbia 
Code,  title  20,  sec.  2101,  et  seq.) ,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  or  minor  children  of  a  ;jer- 
son  who  dies  leaving  an  estate  consistUig 
only  of  personal  property  of  a  value  hot 
to  exceed  $500,  may  ppt^tlMi  the  probkte 
court  for  an  ordei^whicIP&mong  otjier 
provisions,  eliminates  the  necessity  df  a 
formal  administration  of  the  estate  or 
the  probate  of  a  will. 

Also  under  existing  law,  the  person 
entitled  to  be  preferred  in  the  appomt- 
ment  of  an  tidministrator  may,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  dies  IntestBte 
leaving  an  estate  consisting  only  of  oer- 
sonal  property  of  a  value  not  In  excess  of 
$500,  and  there  is  no  surviving  spousi  or 
minor  child,  similarly  petition  the  pro- 
bate court  for  an  order  waiving  fortnal 


administration  and  permitting  the  ex- 
peditious settlement  of  the  estate. 

For  some  time,  the  Register  of  Wills  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  considered  proposals  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  estate  which  might  be  proc- 
essed as  a  small  estate,  thus  saving 
formality,  time  and  money.  After  pro- 
longed consideration  of  the  problem, 
they  jointly  agreed  that  $3,000  would  be 
a  reasonable  amount  to  fix  as  the  size 
of  an  estate  which  could  be  handled  as 
a  small  estate  under  the  Small  Estate 
Act.  However,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  after  reviewing  the 
matter,  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  the  limit  for  small  estates  be  in- 
creased from  $500  to  only  $2,500,  and 
that  is  the  figure  contained  in  section  2 
of  the  reported  bill. 

Such  increase,  our  committee  is  ad- 
vised, is  in  conformity  with  the  trend  of 
other  States;  for  example,  the  limit  for 
small  estates  in  some  other  jurisdictions 
is  as  follows:  $5,000  in  Illinois;  $3,000  in 
Ohio;  $3,000  in  New  York;  $2,500  in 
Pennsylvania:  $2,500  in  Virginia;  and 
$2,000  in  Maryland. 

FAMILY  ALLOWANCE 

Present  law  (District  of  Columbia 
Code,  title  19,  sec.  101)  fixed  $500 
as  the  amount  of  the  family  allow- 
ance to  which  a  surviving  spouse 
is  entitled  out  of  the  personal  es- 
tate of  a  decedent  for  the  personal  use 
of  such  spouse  and  any  minor  children. 
This  same  provision  also  provides  $200 
as  the  maximum  amount  to  which  the 
family  allowance  may  be  subjected  for 
the  payment  of  funeral  expenses.  Also, 
at  present  the  family  allowance  is  ex- 
empt from  all  other  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  decedent. 

Since  the  family  allowance  is  interre- 
lated with  the  Small  Estates  Act,  both 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 
and  the  bar  association  recommend  that 
the  family  allowance  be  increased  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  top  limit  for  small 
estates;  namely,  from  $500  to  $2,500,  and 
section  5  of  the  bill  so  provides.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  recommended  by  them,  and 
section  5  of  the  bill  so  provides,  that  the 
liability  of  the  exempted  family  allow- 
ance for  funeral  expenses  be  raised  from 
$200  to  $600. 

The  small  estates  and  family  allowance 
provisions  were  enacted  into  law  by  the 
act  approved  June  24, 1949  (63  Stat.  269) . 
Our  committee  agrees  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  that  changes  in 
economic  conditions  since  that  time  have 
acted  to  make  the  present  amounts  of 
$500  imrealistic  in  terms  of  present-day 
values  and  requirements. 

Further,  it  is  the  view  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  proposed  increase  in 
these  jurisdictional  amounts  to  $2,500 
would  materially  aid  in  relieving  the 
probate  court  as  well  as  the  Office  of 
Register  of  Wills  of  the  detailed  proce- 
dures and  time-consuming  processes  now 
required  in  administering  estates  having 
assets  of  more  than  $500.  Thus,  if  the 
reported  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  a  greater 
number  of  persons  will  be  able  to  use  the 
relatively  inexpensive  and  expeditious 
method  of  winding  up  the  affairs  in  a 
decedent's  estate,  and  the  increase  of 


$2,500  should  prove  to  be  of  significant 
benefit  not  only  to  the  surviving  spouse 
but  to  the  dependent  children  whoee 
needs  are  most  immediate  and  pressing. 
As  indicated,  the  maximum  of  amounts 
as  fixed  in  this  reported  bill,  namely, 
$2,500  for  both  small  estates  and  family 
alowances,  is  in  line  with  the  maximum 
amounts  in  other  jurisdictions. 

TRANSFEH    OF   MOTOR   VEHICLES   wrTHOUT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Section  6  of  the  reported  bill  also 
permits  the  transfer  of  title  to  not  more 
than  two  automobiles  registered  in  the 
name  of  a  decedent,  without  the  necessity 
of  formal  administration  of  an  estate  in 
cases  where  the  automobiles  are  the  only 
assets  of  the  estate  requiring  administra- 
tion. The  bill  provides,  however,  for  the 
submission  of  satisfactory  proof  that  all 
debts  and  taxes  owed  by  the  decedent 
have  been  paid  or  provided  for  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  title  to  such  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  a  minor  who  may  be  entitled  to 
the  transfer  of  title. 

Similar  legislation  is  already  in  effect 
in  the  neighboring  jurisdictions  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

NO    PBEFEHENCES    IN    APPOINTMENT    OF 
ADMINISTRATOR 

The  law  at  the  present  time  (District 
of  Columbia  Code,  title  20,  sec.  334)  pre- 
fers a  male  over  a  female  and  a  femme 
sole  over  a  married  woman,  within  the 
same  class,  whether  the  court  is  re- 
quired to  appoint  an  administrator  of 
an  estate  of  a  person  dying  intestate. 
The  reported  bill  provides  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  preference  and  creates 
equality  among  the  sexes  in  this  regard. 

SALE    OF   DECEDENT'S    REALTY    FOR   PAYMENT 
OF    DEBTS 

Existing  law  (District  of  Columbia 
Code,  title  20,  sec.  1106)  authorized  the 
probate  court  to  require  the  sale  of  the 
realty  of  a  decedent  whenever  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses, 
debts,  costs  of  administration,  taxes,  and 
legacies.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  sale 
of  such  realty,  however,  the  auditor  of 
the  court  must  have  ascertained  and  re- 
ported the  debts  and  legacies,  the  defi- 
ciency of  personal  assets,  and  the  real 
estate  uecessary  to  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  charges  and  legacies. 

Sections  8  and  9  of  the  reported  bill 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to 
the  auditor  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
satisfactorily  shown  to  the  court  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  personal  estate 
to  pay  debts,  expenses,  taxes,  and  lega- 
cies. Thus,  if  a  proper  showing  is  made 
by  the  fiduciary  of  the  need  of  such  sale, 
and  consents  to  the  sale  are  obtained 
from  all  interested  parties — and  such  in- 
tested  parties  must  be  sui  juris — such 
sale  may  be  had. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  existing 
law  is  permissive,  and  should  the  court 
or  the  Register  of  Wills  entertain  any 
question  as  to  the  allegations  of  the  par- 
ties involved,  reference  to  the  auditor 
would  be  required  in  accordance  with  the 
present  law. 

DISCRETIONABY    APPOINTMENT    OF   OUARDIAV 
AD    UTXM 

Under  existing  law  (District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  title  18,  sec.  511)  the  appolnt- 
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ment  of  a  guardian  ad  litem  (who  must 
be  an  attorney)  is  mandatory  when  an 
infant  or  a  person  of  imsound  mind  is  an 
interested  party  to  the  proceedings.  The 
function  of  the  guardian  ad  litem,  of 
course,  is  to  protect  the  interest  of  his 
ward  and  to  contest  the  will  if  he  deems 
It  necessary  and  proper. 

Often  the  appointment  of  guardians 
ad  litem  are  not  only  burdensome  and 
time-consuming  but  expensive  as  well  to 
the  estates  involved,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  be 
made  only  when  the  court  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  a 
ward,  rather  than  in  all  cases. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  as  reported 
amends  existing  laws  to  authorize  the 
court,  in  its  discretion,  to  appoint  a  guar- 
dian ad  litem  to  represent  an  infant  or 
a  person  of  unsound  mind  when  a  will  is 
ofTered  for  probate. 

By  thus  permitting  the  exercise  of  the 
court's  discretion,  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  may  be  avoided  in  cases  where 
it  Ls  uimecessary.  Examples  would  be 
where  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest  of 
the  ward  is  protected  by  admitting  the 
will,  such  as  first,  where  a  minor  or  in- 
competent is  the  sole  beneficiary  and 
hence  takes  the  entire  estate  and  where- 
as, by  intestacy,  he  would  take  either  less 
than  the  entire  estate  or  nothing;  or 
second,  where  a  minor  or  incompetent 
takes  the  same  or  a  greater  share  by  will 
then  he  would  by  intestacy.  In  such  cases, 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  litem 
to  advise  the  court  that  it  would  not  ben- 
efit the  ward  to  contest  the  will  is  un- 
necessary. The  estate  would  thereby  save 
the  expense  of  a  fee  for  the  guardian  ad 
litem  and  the  time  required  by  him  to 
file  his  report  to  the  court. 

HEABINO 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  our 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  on  April  27.  1971,  at 
which  a  representative  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  the  Register  of 
Wills,  and  representatives  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia 
testified  in  support  thereof.  No  testi- 
mony was  received  in  opposition  to  it,  nor 
has  any  expression  been  received  by  our 
committee  in  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  ultimate  benefits  obvi- 
ously to  be  derived  from  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  expedited  procedures, 
savings  of  time  and  money,  and  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  reported  bill 
bring  up  to  date  local  practice  and  pro- 
cedures and  conform  them  more  nearly 
to  those  in  nearby  jurisdictions,  our  com- 
mittee urges  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Congress  thereon. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  H.R.  7931,  and  to  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  favorable 
action. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  simplify  certain  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  small  estates  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  conformity  with  the  trend  in  many 
of  the  States,  and  thus  to  benefit  the  local 
courts,  the  District  of  Columbia  Register 
of  Wills,  and  the  heirs  of  the  decedents 
themselves. 


This  bill  will  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Small  Estates  Act  so  as  to  rsdse 
from  $500  to  $2,500  the  maximum  value 
of  an  estate  consisting  only  of  personal 
property,  in  which  the  surviving  spouse 
or  minor  children  of  the  decedent  may 
seek  and  obtain  a  court  order  to  ehminate 
the  necessity  of  formal  administration  of 
the  estate  or  the  probate  of  the  will.  This 
will  save  formality,  time,  and  money  for 
all  concerned.  At  the  present  time,  the 
maximum  limit  for  such  simplified  han- 
dling of  small  estates  in  my  own  State  of 
Virginia  is  $2,500;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  present  luirealistic  limit  of  $500 
should  not  be  raised  to  that  amoxmt  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tlie  bill  provides  also  that  the  amount 
of  the  family  allowance  to  which  a  sur- 
viving spouse  is  entitled  out  of  a  personal 
estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
use  on  behalf  of  such  a  spouse  or  surviv- 
ing minor  children,  be  increased  from  the 
present  amount  of  $500  to  a  limit  of 
$2,500;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  maxi- 
mum liability  of  the  exempted  family  al- 
lowance for  funeral  expenses  is  raised 
from  the  present  $200  to  $600.  In  view  of 
present  economic  conditions,  these  provi- 
sions are  obviously  realistic. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions  of 
HJl.  7931  will  serve  materially  to  spare 
the  District  of  Columbia  Probate  Court 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Register  of 
Wills  a  great  deal  of  time-consiuning  and 
unnecessary  work  in  the  administration 
of  estates  with  assets  in  excess  of  $500. 
An  at  the  same  time,  the  surviving  spouse 
and  minor  children  will  benefit  tlirough 
the  use  of  relatively  inexpensive  and  ex- 
peditious settling  of  such  estates. 

HJi.  7931  also  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  title,  without  formal  administration,  to 
not  more  than  two  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  a  decedent  upon  a 
showing  that  all  debts  and  taxes  have 
been  paid  or  secured  and  that  the  claim- 
ant is  the  rightful  owner  of  such  automo- 
biles. It  is  provided  further,  however,  that 
the  vehicles  must  be  the  only  assets  of  the 
estate  requiring  administiaticn. 

Present  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia prefers  a  male  over  a  female,  and  a 
single  woman  over  a  married  woman, 
within  the  same  class,  whenever  the 
court  is  required  to  appoint  an  admin- 
istrator of  an  estate.  H.R.  7931  will  ehm- 
inate this  preference,  and  thus  create 
equality  among  the  sexes  in  this  respect. 
At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia 
probate  court  has  authority  to  Order  a 
sale  of  real  estate  of  a  decedent  for  the 
payment  of  funeral  expenses,  debts, 
taxes,  administration  expenses,  or  lega- 
cies. However,  the  court  cannot  order 
such  a  sale  imtil  the  auditor  of  the  court 
first  determines  the  need  for  such  a  sale. 
This  proposed  legislation  will  eliminate 
this  requirement,  when  a  satisfactory  and 
proper  showing  is  made  by  the  fiduciary 
of  the  need  for  the  sale,  or  if  consent 
thereto  is  obtained  from  all  interested 
parties.  In  many  instances,  this  provision 
will  save  needless  expense  and  a  loss  of 
time. 

The  final  provision  of  this  bill  pertains 
to  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad 
litem  to  represent  a  minor  or  incompe- 
tent heir  at  law,  and  the  next  of  kin  where 
the  will  of  a  decedent  is  offered  for  pro- 


bate. At  present,  the  law  requires  the 
court  to  make  such  an  appointment,  even 
though  in  many  instances  such  an  &c%  is 
useless  on  Its  face.  For  example,  this  is 
true  In  cases  where  the  minor  or  In- 
competent is  the  sole  heir  and  thus  en- 
titled to  the  entire  estate,  or  where  such 
an  heir  takes  under  the  will  an  equal  or 
larger  share  of  a  decedent's  estate  than 
he  would  take  if  the  will  did  not  exist. 
Under  such  circumstances,  this  provi- 
sion of  HJl.  7931  will  save  the  estate  the 
expense  of  a  fee  for  the  guardian  and  the 
time  required  by  the  guardian  to  file  his 
report  to  the  court. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association  has  been  ad- 
vocating these  reforms  for  several  years, 
and  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  requested  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  benefits  which  will  accrue  from 
this  legislation  to  the  probate  court,  the 
Register  of  Wills,  and  to  the  heirs  to  these 
small  estates  are  both  obvious  and  sub- 
stantial. The  bill  is  very  much  in  the 
public  interest,  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  body  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT BAND 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  2596)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Park  PoUce  force,  and 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  MetropoUtan  Police  De- 
partment Band,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2596 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  band  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force",  approved  July  11,  1947.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  section 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-182)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commissioner  is 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  detail 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  band."  The  first  sentence  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Commissioners"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Commissioner".  The  third  sentence  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Commissioners  are"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Commissioner  Is". 

(2)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  first  section  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  detail  oftlceia 
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and  members  of  the  United  States  Parlj 
force  to  participate  In  the  activities 
band  established  by  this  Act,  and  the 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  In 
cretlon  to  detail  officers  and  members 
Executive  Protective  Service  to  participate 
In  the  activities  of  such  band." 

(3)   Section  5  of  such  Act  is  repealed  and 
section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-184) 
(relating  to  an  authorization  of  app 'opria 
tlons)  is  redesignated  as  section  5. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJl.  2596  is  to  permit  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  ajid  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  force  to  be  detailed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Secretary  of  the  Treksury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  respec- 
tively, to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Depaittment 
Band. 

This  bill  Is  essentially  identical  to  H U. 
8205  of  the  89th  Congress,  passed  by  the 
House  on  August  22,  1966;  to  H.ll.  831 
of  the  90th  Congress,  approved  ly  the 
House  on  March  13,  1967;  and  to  H.R. 
9551  of  the  91st  Congress,  passed  py  the 
House  on  July  28, 1969. 


NEED  rOE  LEGISI^TION 


Actually,  some  members  of  these 


other 


forces  do  participate  as  members  sf  the 
Police  Department  Band.  However  since 
present  law  does  not  permit  them,  to  be 
oflQclally  detailed  to  this  duty,  the3  must 
do  so  without  any  coverage  as  to  disabil- 
ity compensation  which  applies  when 
such  members  are  performing  their  ofB- 
clal  duties.  In  short,  therefore,  while 
members  of  all  these  forces  may  and  do 
particlf>ate  as  members  of  the  Poll(!e  De- 
PEirtment  Band,  only  members  Qf  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  ar«  pres- 
ently protected  against  injury  or  disabil- 
ity incurred  while  engaged  in  the  band's 
activities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committeje  that 
all  members  of  this  band  should  b0  ade- 
quately protected  against  injury  incurred 
while  engaged  in  the  band's  activities. 
This  bill  will  accomplish  this  by  i*ovid- 
ing  that  members  of  all  these  forces, 
when  assigned  to  the  police  band,  fill  be 
engaged  in  official  duty  and  henoe  will 
be  eligible  during  such  activity  fir  the 
same  disability  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  when  performing  their  rfgular 
duties. 

Another  present  difficulty  in  cdnnec 
tion  with  members  of  the  District  if  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Department,  the  Executive 
Protective  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Pa^k  Po- 
lice force,  participating  as  members  of 
the  Police  Department  Band  is  thai  they 
must  do  so  on  their  own  time,  wiereas 
the  time  spent  by  Police  Department 
members  of  the  band  in  rehearsals  and 
performances  counts  as  part  of  their 
regular  work  week.  Further,  if  sue)  i  time 
is  spent  outside  their  regular  duty  nours, 
then  the  Police  Department  members  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  coiipen- 
satory  time  off.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  extend  this  arrangement  also 
to  members  of  these  other  force  >  who 
participate  In  the  band's  activites,  so 
that  the  time  so  spent  by  all  mem^rs  of 


the  band  will  be  considered  as  part  of 
their  duty  hours. 

It  is  the  view  of  our  committee  that 
these  provisions  will  have  the  desirable 
effect  of  materially  increasing  the  size 
of  this  fine  Police  Department  Band. 

BACKGROtrND 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Band  was  first  officially  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  in  1947,  as  "a  band  to 
perform  at  such  municipal  or  civic  fimc- 
tions  and  events  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

The  members  participate  in  this  band 
without  extra  compensation,  though  a 
director  is  authorized  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  that  of  a  captain  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  Department. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Band  presently  consists  of  20  regularly 
participating  members.  By  calling  upon 
other  musicians  in  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Rre  Depart- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  organize  a  unit  of 
approximately  50  pieces. 

ROLE    OF    THK    METROPOLTrAN    POLICE    DEPART- 
MENT   BANS 

At  a  public  hearing  on  this  legislation 
conducted  on  August  1.  1966,  oiu-  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  the  mission  of 
the  Police  Etepartment  Band  is  far 
broader  in  scope  than  merely  plasang  at 
parades,  ceremonials,  and  dedicated  for 
whatever  public  relations  value  these 
may  have.  While  the  band  does  strive,  of 
course,  to  make  a  good  showing  in  such 
highly  competitive  performances  as 
American  Legion  Parades  and  Shriners 
Parades,  of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  Police  Department,  and  to  the  Dis- 
trict, Is  the  band's  contribution  in  the 
fields  of  community  relations,  cadet 
recruiting,  crime  deterrence,  and  bring- 
ing the  true  image  of  the  policeman  be- 
fore the  District  of  Colmnbia  citizen  of 
tomorrow. 

This  portion  of  the  Police  Department 
Band's  mission  is  made  possible  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superintendent  of  Schools,  by 
which  this  police  band  joins  with  the 
various  high  school  bands  in  the  city 
for  special  assembly  programs.  Each  of 
these  programs  requires  two  1-hour  re- 
hearsals. Diiring  these  rehearsals  and 
the  assembly  program  Itself,  the  seating 
arrangement  is  such  that  a  police  mu- 
sician sits  in  a  group  of  high  school  mu- 
sicians, all  playing  the  same  type  instru- 
ment. Through  this  experience  of  com- 
mon interest  and  participation  in  music, 
the  children  and  the  policemen  discover 
a  mutual  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  each  other,  which  the  PoUce  De- 
partment has  foimd  to  be  invaluable  to 
all  concerned.  These  children  will  be  less 
hesitant  and  reluctant  to  call  on  their 
new  friend,  the  police  bandsman,  and 
their  parents  will  also  be  more  apt  to 
regard  the  policeman  in  the  light  of 
friendship. 

The  point  is  eloquently  expressed  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  former  Metropolitan 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  from  the 
principal    of   one   of   the   senior   high 


schools  in  the  District.  This  letter  waa 
submitted  to  this  committee  in  testi- 
mony, and  states  in  part  as  follows: 

Dear  Chief  Latton:  On  Thursday,  Pebru- 
ary  11,  It  was  our  pleasure  to  have  the  Police 
Band  perform  for  our  student  body  at 
an  assembly.  The  students  and  faculty  were 
quite  impressed.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
was  an  excellent  bit  of  public  relations.  Tou 
are  to  be  commended  for  encouraging  and 
maintaining  this  group.  It  Is  an  image  of 
the  Police  Department  we  need  to  encourage 
Just  as  well  as  the  law  enforcement  side  of 
the  Department.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
again  commend  you  for  maintaining  and  pro- 
moting this  worthwhile  group. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Band  offers  opportunities  also  to  mem- 
bers of  these  forces  with  previous  musi- 
cal training  to  come  into  its  program. 
For  example,  the  present  director  has 
organized  a  group  of  District  of  Columbia 
police  cadets,  most  of  whom  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  music  whatever,  into 
a  group  of  drummers.  Also  he  offers  pri- 
vate lessons  free  of  charge  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  various  forces  who  wishes  to 
learn  to  play  an  instrument. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  Police  Department  Band  represents 
a  useful  weapon  in  the  war  against  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Further,  we 
believe  that  its  service  in  this  respect  has 
not  been  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent.  Our 
committee  suggests,  for  example,  that 
this  band,  as  it  will  expand  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  nolght  well  be  sent 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  to  per- 
form as  an  aid  to  the  recruitment  pro- 
gram. Such  a  demonstration  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment offers  opportunities  for  outlets  oth- 
er than  just  police  work  could  prove  a 
valuable  asset,  indeed,  to  recruitment. 

The  committee  recommends  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  therefore,  to  augment 
the  important  contribution  which  this 
band  is  making  toward  alleviating  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  urges 
that  its  use  be  expanded  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  recommends  that  this  bill  be 
enacted  into  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  all  District  of  Columbia  bills 
considered  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ORDERLY  PROCESS  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  CAFFERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  per- 
sons who  value  the  orderly  process  of 
government  must  condemn  the  disgrace- 
ful events  which  occurred  on  the  very 
steps  of  this  Capitol  last  week.  It  was  a 
scene  most  of  us  thought  we  never  would 
see,   one   so    fraught    with    destructive 


fast  to  the  belief  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  laws  above  men,  and  that  might 
makes  right  only  when  that  "might" 
takes  the  form  of  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
through  legal  process. 

The  same  law  which  governs  individ- 
ual conduct  must  also  govern  gtowp  con- 
duct or,  if  you  will,  mob  conduct.  When 


in  choosing  their  Government  comes  to 
nothing. 

This  Government  has  stood,  not  by 
responding  to  the  whims  of  the  few,  not 
by  acceding  to  the  irrational  demands  of 
the  mob.  It  has  stood  because  it  places 
supreme  value  in  law  and  reason.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  forget  this. 


potential  that  we  can  only  be  grateful  it     individual  Identity  dissolves  into  group     HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOMMTITEE  ON 

was  handled  so  well  by  police  officials.     '-— — -  ^-  -'*— — -  -  "-"'  '•»-°-°''- 

Police  restraint  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  you  consider  their  utter  ex- 
haustion after  so  many  long  and  trying 
days.  They  deserve  our  praise  and  thanks. 

Despite  the  unfortunate  and  in- 
accurate picture  that  it  may  have  given 
the  Nation  and  the  world  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  under  siege,  we  know  that  not 
to  be  true.  Indeed,  it  is  a  telling  measuie 
of  the  strength  of  our  system  that  this 
ragtag  army  htid  no  more  effect.  Not- 
withstanding momentary  inconvenience 
to  tourists,  staff  members,  and  even  to 
Members  of  Congress,  the  work  of  this 
body  was  not  impaired.  The  people  of 
America  should  know  that. 

Nevertheless,  the  events  of  last  week 
and  of  the  last  3  weeks  In  the  Capital  re- 
mind us  again  of  that  most  delicate  and 


Identity  it  often  assumes  a  new  charac- 
ter. The  mob  becomes  a  new  creature 
entirely,  operating  as  one,  devoid  of  the 
quality  of  conscience.  The  mob  does  not 
say,  "Thus  does  conscience  make  cow- 
ards of  us  all."  Instead,  robbed  of  con- 
science, members  of  the  mob  quickly  lose 
whatever  responsibility  they  may  have 
felt  when  acting  alone  and  follow  the 
most  base  and  primitive  instincts  with 
destruction  as  their  goal. 

Mobbery  has  no  place  in  a  democratic 
society  because  it  seeks  to  destroy  the 
very  instrument — in  this  case  the  Gov- 
ernment— which  gives  it  the  right  to  be- 
come a  mob.  Most  often  the  intent  is  not 
to  change  but  to  destroy.  The  object  Is 
not  to  persuade  but  to  seize.  The  goal  is 
not  to  influence  but  to  annihilate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  my  earliest  re- 


persistent  problem  of  a  free  society :  the     marks  in  this  body  was  a  statement  al- 
reconciliation   of   minority  rights   with     most  2  years  ago  in  support  of  legislation 


those  of  the  majority. 

Protection  of  individual  rights  is  a 
tenet  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  has  flourished.  Far  from 
diminishing  in  priority,  the  sanctity  of 
those  rights  is  accorded  Increasing  con- 
sideration in  the  operation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  some  of  this  Nation's  best  legal 
wisdom — most  notably  that  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes — has  established  the  com- 
monsense  principle  that  in  order  to 
remain  free  and  open,  a  society  must 
carefully  balance  individual  freedoms 
against  the  security  of  other  citizens. 

This  balance  is  particularly  important 
in  a  case  such  as  we  have  witnessed  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  where  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  confronted  by  a  band 
seeking  less  to  enforce  its  own  rights 
than  to  hinder  and  destroy  the  rights  of 
others. 

As  I  watched  the  mob  on  the  one  side 
and  the  police  on  the  other,  I  thought 
of  the  meeting  in  jail  between  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  after  Thoreau  had  refused 
to  pay  his  taxes.  Emerson  said  some- 
thing like,  "Thoreau,  what  are  you  do- 
ing in  there?"  and  Thoreau  replied, 
"Einerson,  what  are  you  doing  out 
there?"  We  pay  our  money  and  take  our 
choice. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line  the  Idea 
began  that  civil  disobedience  in  this 
country  meant  a  carte  blanche  right  for 
a  person  to  act  without  risk  of  penalty; 
and  that  calling  your  group  action  a 
"demonstration"  or  a  "protest"  invested 
it  with  such  an  aura  of  nobility  and  ac- 
ceptability that  participants  could  es- 
cape individual  responsibility  for  Indi- 
vidual actions. 

American  jurisprudence  has  no 
margin  for  vigilante  action.  We  have 
from  the  beglrming  of  our  coimtry  held 


to  prohibit  camping  on  public  grounds 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  my  re- 
gret, that  legislation  did  not  become  law. 
But  my  endorsement  of  the  proposal 
sprang  from  beliefs  which  I  expressed 
then.  After  the  last  few  days  in  this 
Capital,  I  am  even  more  convinced  of 
their  soimdness. 

In  that  speech.  I  said: 

Washington,  D.C,  belongs  to  all  of  the 
]>eople  of  this  nation.  This  great  city  fixes 
the  temper  and  sets  the  tone  of  thinking 
throughout  the  land.  We  must  guarantee 
that  all  our  citizens  have  access  to  their  gov- 
ernment. Its  agencies  and  to  the  public  prop- 
erty and  grounds  wherein  these  bodies  reside. 
We  must  hear  opinions,  we  must  listen  to 
reason,  we  must  change  In  many  things  be- 
cause the  winds  of  change  are  upon  us,  and 
yet  we  must  be  determined  that  we  will 
stand  as  firm  as  an  anvil  under  the  hammer. 
But  we  cannot,  we  mtist  not,  we  shall  not 
permit  a  breakdown  of  our  laws  that  would 
allow  any  group  to  usurp  the  freedom  of 
access  that  Is  the  right  of  all  the  people  of 
this  nation.  We  must  aU  abide  by  our  laws 
with  firmness  and  reverence. 

If  the  organizers  of  last  week's  provo- 
cation were  seeking  to  dramatize  what  a 
fascist  state  really  is,  they  must  surely 
have  seen  themselves  reflected  in  the 
looking  glass.  As  I  stood  and  observed  the 
confrontation,  it  was  not  the  weary  police 
officers  who  reminded  me  of  Hitlerism. 
Rather,  It  was  in  the  actions  of  the 
mob — frothing  madly,  scaling  the  walls, 
screaming  and  cursing  and  chanting  and 
taking  off  their  clothes — that  I  could 
sense  the  dread  echo  of  Auschwitz. 

For  whatever  cause  they  came,  those 
people  who  assaulted  this  building  are 
just  as  intemperate,  just  as  inflexible  as 
the  most  repressive  dictatorship.  More 
tragically,  like  a  dictatorship,  they  are 
declaring  by  such  action  that  the  people 
do  not  count,  that  the  people's  judgment 


INTERNA'nONAL       COOPERAITON 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  SPACE 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  there 
is  a  growing  interest  in  international  ac- 
tivities in  space,  and  in  science  generally. 
Since  there  appear  to  be  new  opportuni- 
ties to  promote  more  extensive  coopera- 
tive ventures  in  these  fields  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  the 
Honorable  George  P.  Miller,  established 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Co- 
operation in  Science  and  Space  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  new  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  scheduled  3  days  of  public 
hearings  for  May  18  through  20,  1971. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearings  will  be  to 
conduct  a  general  review  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  past  and  current  interna- 
tional cooperative  programs  in  science 
and  space;  to  determine  the  functions, 
activities,  and  interrelationships  of  the 
various  Government  agencies  involved  in 
such  programs;  to  gain  perspective  on 
the  problems  and  obstacles  which  exist 
and  those  that  are  anticipated;  and  to 
explore  prospects  for  the  future. 

Witnesses  will  appear  from  the  State 
Department,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atomspheric  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  science  traditionally  has 
transcended  ideological  and  poUtical 
barriers.  Moreover,  activities  in  space  are 
intrinsically  international,  a  fact  which 
Congress  recognized  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  Space  Act  of  1958;  that  act, 
which  created  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  expressly  pro- 
vides that  U.S.  space  activities  shall  be 
conducted  so  as  to  contribute  materially 
to  cooperation  with  other  nations  and 
groups  of  nations.  Pursuing  that  poUcy, 
NASA  has  conducted  our  space  program 
openly,  and  has  shared  the  results  with 
the  world  at  large.  Even  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  invited  the  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  scientists  in  many 
space  projects;  indeed,  the  United  States 
has  urged  other  nations  to  play  as  sig- 
nificant roles  as  possible  in  a  cooperative 
effort. 

The  record  of  the  past  decade  includes 
some  250  agreements  under  which  the 
United  States  has  launched  foreign  satel- 
lites, foreign  experiments  have  been 
fiown    on    NASA     spacecraft,     foreign 
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scientists  have  assisted  in  the  analsjsis 
of  data  received  from  U.S.  spacecraft, 
well  as  limar  siirface  samples  acquired 
from  Apollo  missions,  and  foreign 
tions  have  helped  in  the  operation 
American  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
facilities  around  the  world.  This  ii 
record  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  Still 
should  be  recognized  that  much  mt)re 
can,  and  should,  be  done  in  collaborat 
with  other  nations. 

NASA's  post-Apollo  program  is  c^ir- 
rently  under  discussion  between  our 
emment  and  friendly  nations  abroad 
and  we  continue  in  the  hope  that 
form  of  genuine  partnership  will  prbve 
to  be  practicable.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  recently  there  have  been  indicatiCns 
of  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part 
the  Soviet  Union  to  engage  in  cert^n 
limited  cooperative  space  efforts  with 
United  States.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
other    members    of    our    subcommi 
when  I  say  that  these  signs  are  encolir 
aging,  and  might  possibly  represen  . 
new  departure  toward  a  more  meani|ig- 
ful  dialog  between  our  nations. 

No  one  can  say  with  any  certai^ity 
what  the  future  will  hold.  But  it  is 
that  the  potential  of  international 
opjeration  is  so  great  that  to  seek 
initiatives,  and  to  explore  new  op^or^u 
nites  will  be  worth  our  best  efforts, 
in  this  spirit  that  the  Subcommittee 
International  Cooperation  in  Science 
Space  will  undertake  its  initial 
this  month. 
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THE  HOPKINS  COUNTY,  TEX. 
ANNUAL  DAIRY  FESTIVAL 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  giVen 
permission  to  address  the  House  fo: 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bay 
privilege  to  represent  the  leading  dairy 
county  in  the  State  of  Texas,  Hophins 
County  in  northeast  Texas.  This  single 
county  of  793  square  miles  has  a  cm 
centratlon  of  about  500  dairy  fafms 
which  together  account  for  over  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  milk  produced  in  Teras. 
Hopkins  County  produces  more  than 
third  of  a  billion  pounds  of  milk  etch 
year  with  a  value  well  in  excess  of  |20 
million — over  twice  the  production  '' 
any  other  Texas  county. 

Certainly,  no  farm  commodity  is  m  ore 
essential  than  milk.  In  my  opinion,  n^lk 
is  a  strategic  material  indlspensiblo  to 
national  survival.  And  few  farm  opera- 
tions require  more  time  and  thoughtful 
attention  than  dairy  farming— unreniit 
ting  hard  work  day  in  and  day  out 
despite  the  amount  of  effort  involved 
the  rising  prices  in  practically  e 
other  part  of  our  economy,  the  pric 
milk  has  actually  dropped  during 
past  10  years — solid  proof  of  the 
that  America's  dairy  farmers  are  givting 
the  consimiing  public  a  square  deal 

On  May  13.  the  people  of  Hophins 
County  will  gather  in  Sulphur  Springs, 
the  county  seat,  for  the  annual  Hoplins 
County  Dairy  Festival — one  of 
largest  attractions  of  its  kind  in  ai; 
Texas.  The  people  of  Hopkins  County 
are  justifiably  proud  of  their  wondejful 
dairy   industry,   and   everyone   in 
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county  is  to  be  commended  for  helping 
to  maintain  sm  atmosphere  in  which 
dairy  farms  and  associated  industries 
can  grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  call  the  Hop- 
kins County  Dairy  Festival  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  both  as  a  means  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  people  of  the  county 
and  of  reminding  every  Member  of  this 
House  of  the  tremendous  importance  of 
our  American  dairy  industry.  Dairy 
farmers  in  Hopkins  County  and  through- 
out the  Nation  are  doing  a  wonderful  job 
by  producing  an  abimdant  and  economi- 
cal supply  of  wholesome  and  healthful 
milk  for  all  our  people.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Congress  will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
people  of  Hopkins  County  by  maintain- 
ing a  national  environment  in  which 
dairy  farms  throughout  the  Nation  can 
continue  their  important  work  with  ever 
greater  efBciency.  Dairy  farmers  are 
among  the  great  people  of  this  world, 
and  with  proper  import  laws  and  farm 
programs,  our  farmers  will  continue  to 
deliver  good  health  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  know  that  all  of  you  join  with  me 
today  in  saluting  Hopkins  County  for  a 
job  well  done,  and  in  wishing  its  citizens 
continued  growth  and  prosperity. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

(Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  47th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Nothing  that  I  might  ac- 
complish today  will  be  more  important 
or  will  give  me  greater  personal  satis- 
faction than  the  few  remarks  I  am  now 
privileged  to  make. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
on  his  tremendoiis  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  during  his 
past  47  years  as  the  FBI's  Director. 
Little  did  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Harlan  F. 
Stone,  think  on  May  10,  1924,  that  the 
yoimg  29-year-old  lawyer  whom  he  had 
appointed  the  day  before  to  become  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
would  during  the  next  47  years  change 
law  enforcement  from  the  low  position 
It  held  in  the  minds  of  Americans  to  a 
highly  respected  profession  held  in  high 
esteem. 

His  great  work  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement affected  not  only  Federal 
Government  law  enforcement  agencies, 
but  elevated  all  facets  of  law  enforce- 
ment, including  State,  coimty,  and  city. 

In  the  light  of  the  devious  campaign 
that  has  been  waged  against  this  great 
American  during  the  past  few  months 
by  ill-advised  citizens  posing  as  liberals, 
I  feel  it  fitting  today  to  mention  a  few 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  great  accomplishments 
since  1924. 

One  of  his  first  moves,  after  taking  over 
the  position  of  Director,  was  to  establish 
a  Fingerprint  Division  with  approxi- 
mately 800.000  fingerprints  that  were  on 
file  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
with  the  International  Chiefs  of  Police 


Association.  Through  his  determination 
he  has  proved  the  value  of  fingerprint 
identification  and  the  Identification  Di- 
vision now  has  more  than  200,000,000 
fingerprints  on  file.  In  March  1932,  the 
small  son  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was 
kidnaped  from  his  home  in  New  Jersey. 
The  collective  efforts  of  FBI  Agents 
broke  the  case;  the  kidnaper  was  appre- 
hended, tried,  convicted,  and  electro- 
cuted for  his  crime. 

Through  Mr.  Hoover's  efforts,  the 
gangsters  of  the  "terrible  thirties"  were 
eliminated  from  their  petty  thrones  of 
authority.  Their  power  came  through 
murder,  bank  robberies,  and  a  large 
variety  of  crimes  which  caused  a  pall  of 
terror  to  hang  over  the  land  until  FBI 
agents  fought  the  criminals  in  numerous 
gun  battles  and  conquered  them.  They 
fought  and  killed  such  gangsters  as  John 
Dillinger,  "Baby  Face"  Nelson,  "Ma" 
Barker,  "Pretty  Boy"  Floyd,  and  others. 
Mr.  Hoover  was  stung  by  a  Senator's 
speech  that  he  was  a  desk -bound  police 
officer  and  did  not  go  out  Into  the  field 
and  make  arrests.  Mr.  Hoover  let  it  be 
known  that  he  wanted  to  arrest  the  next 
nationally  known  famous  criminal  that 
could  be  located  and  he  did  so  on  May 
1,  1936,  when  he  led  the  raiding  party 
which  arrested  Alvln  Karpis  in  New 
Orleans  on  that  day. 

Through  Mr.  Hoover's  efforts,  espio- 
nage was  controlled  during  war  years,  and 
through  the  diligent  efforts  of  FBI  agents, 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  were  ar- 
rested, found  guilty,  and  executed  for 
spying.  The  FBI  solved  the  Brinks'  rob- 
bery which  involved  $2,775,000  after  6 
years  of  tedius  Investigation. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  the 
FBI  continue  today  just  as  they  have 
since  1924.  It  has  been  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  take  a  few  moments  of  your 
time  today,  gentlemen,  to  let  you  and 
the  world  know  that  I  resipect  this  great 
American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SPACE- 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERAnON 
AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  the  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  consider  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  infor- 
mation I  am  presenting  today  represents 
the  fourth  article  in  a  series  of  seven 
which  will  discuss  the  United  States  in 
space.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
background  I  am  providing  will  offer  my 
colleagues  a  fuller  understanding  of  this 
country's  commitment  to  space — a  com- 
mitment leading  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  the  field 
of  international  achievements  and  in- 
ternational cooperation — two  areas  in 
which  our  space  program  has  had  a 
highly  beneficial  impact. 

I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  international 
activities  are  based  on  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  which  pro- 
vides that  U.S.  space  activities  be  con- 
ducted so  that  they  contribute  mate- 
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rially  to  cooperation  with  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations.  NASA's  record 
over  the  past  12  years  in  meeting  this 
objecUve  has  been  nothing  less  than 
spectacular. 

NASA  has  entered  into  some  250  agree- 
ments for  mternational  space  projects; 
orbited  foreign  satellites;  fiown  foreign 
experiments  on  its  spacecraft;  partici- 
pated in  more  than  600  cooperative  sci- 
entific rocket  soundings  from  sites  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world;  and  involved  more 
than  50  foreign  scientists  in  the  analysis 
of  lunar  surface  samples. 

As  a  specific  outgrowth  of  this  work, 
consider  the  foUowing  activiUes.  Today 
data  from  U.S.  weather  satellites  is  pro- 
vided daily  to  50  countries  around  the 
world.  In  another  field,  major  satellite 
ground  stations  in  a  dozen  countries  have 
participated  in  the  experimental  testing 
of  communication  satellites.  EarUer  work 
in  this  area  was  the  forerunner  to  our 
present  79-nation  Intelsat  commercial 
communication  sateUite  network.  And, 
just  as  significantly,  foreign  nationals 
participate  extensively  in  the  operation 
of  NASA's  overseas  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  faciUties. 

In  terms  of  NASA's  second  major  field 
of  endeavor,  aeronautics,  cooperative 
aeronautic  projects  have  been  carried 
out  with  the  Canadian,  German,  and 
British  agencies.  This  work  has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  variety  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced V/STOL  aircraft. 

Prom  this  brief  highUght  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  number  and  diversity  of 
international  projects  and  agreements 
to  which  NASA  has  been  a  party.  But  I 
also  wish  to  make  abundantly  clear  the 
benefits  both  the  United  States  and  our 
cooperating  partners  have  derived  from 
these  international  efforts. 

The  results  of  this  work  can  be  eval- 
uated and  measured  in  a  number  of  ways. 
To  me,  one  of  the  most  exciting  aspects 
of  our  international  programs  is  that  of 
the  cost  savings.  For  example,  Canada 
has  assumed  total  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  a  series  of  satellites  in  the  NASA 
ionospheric  research  program.  Similarly, 
Germany  is  today  providing  financial 
support  on  a  major  solar  probe  program. 
Cooperation  of  a  different  sort  Is  pro- 
vided by  Brazil,  India,  and  Norway.  These 
countries  are  responsible  for  the  exten- 
sive range  support  required  for  soimd- 
Ing  rocket  projects. 

Naturally  there  are  also  profound  sci- 
entific benefits  in  this  field  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Over  the  past  few 
years.  NASA  has  witnessed  an  amazmg 
Increase  in  the  mission  sophistication  of 
foreign  countries  requesting  "payload 
space"  on  NASA  experimental  fiights. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  foreign  ex- 
perimenters being  required  to  compete 
with  one  another  in  flying  their  instru- 
ments on  NASA  satellites.  Fiurthermore, 
we  are  now  seeing  an  era  in  which  the 
foreign  experiments  fiown  are  providing 
whoUy  new  data.  When  other  coimtries 
first  joined  with  NASA  to  gain  launch 
support,  many  of  the  missions  were  du- 
plicative or  of  questionable  value.  More 
and  more,  however,  experiments  such  as 
being  fiown  on  the  Canadian  topside 
sounder  satellites,  the  Italian  atmospher- 
ic density  satellites,  and  the  German  ba- 


ri\mi  cloud  probes  represent  new  and  in- 
triguing approaches  to  scientific  experi- 
mentation. This  and  other  similar  work 
have  contributed  to  significant  advances 
in  the  state-of-the-art  in  balloon  tech- 
nology, remote  sensing,  spacecraft  en- 
gineering, and  aircraft  design. 

A  very  recent  example  of  this  Nation's 
international  space  cooperation  program 
is  the  work  of  the  foreign  scientific  and 
technical  community  under  NASA's  post- 
Apollo  projects — the  space  shuttle,  the 
space  station  and  the  space  tug.  First, 
NASA  undertook  a  major  international 
indoctrination  program  to  determine  the 
interest  of  countries  around  the  world  in 
participating  with  NASA  in  these  proj- 
ects. The  countries  of  Western  Europe,  as 
well  as  Canada,  Japan,  and  Austraha 
thus  became  prime  participants  in 
NASA's  management  reviews  to  gain  the 
planning  Information  necessary  for  a  de- 
cision on  committing  fimds.  Presently, 
under  European  financial  support,  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  West  German  industrial 
firms  are  working  with  NASA's  prime 
contractors  in  design  studies  for  a  space 
shuttle.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  work, 
the  European  Space  and  Research  Or- 
ganization Is  Independently  funding 
complementary  studies  of  possible  orblt- 
to-orbit  tug  designs.  It  now  remains  for 
these  and  other  countries  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  wish  to  join 
with  the  United  States  In  the  new  space 
ventiu-es  of  the  1970's  and  1980's. 

I,  for  one,  am  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  NASA  astronauts  will  be 
joined  in  space  by  the  astronauts  from 
other  countries. 

It  Is  also  significant  to  comment  upon 
the  particular  fields  of  space  study  which 
have  been  chosen  by  our  international 
partners.  Similar  to  the  emphasis  we 
have  seen  by  NASA  In  applications  pro- 
grams, much  of  the  international  activity 
has  also  been  focused  on  this  area.  As  I 
discussed  in  my  previous  article  on 
May  6,  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  ap- 
plication ventures  is  with  India.  In  1974, 
NASA  will  make  available  the  ATS-F  ex- 
perimental satellite  to  India  to  conduct 
an  experiment  in  Instructional  TV  broad- 
casting to  some  5,000  remote  Indian  vil- 
lages. Moreover,  through  our  earlier  work 
with  this  nation,  India  will  assume  total 
responsibility  for  the  construction  of 
ground  transmitters,  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  augmented  TV  receivers,  the 
planning  of  instructional  programs,  and 
the  complete  logistics  required  to  Imple- 
ment and  support  all  elements  of  the 
system. 

I  have  also  previously  discussed  the 
work  of  NASA  In  the  area  of  earth  re- 
sources technology,  but  that  discussion 
Ignored  the  vast  international  implica- 
tions of  the  program.  One  example  of 
this  international  activity  is  the  coopera- 
tive project  being  undertaken  jointly  by 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  designed  to  acquaint  the  Interna- 
tional scientific  and  policymaking  com- 
munity with  the  potentials  of  remote 
sensing.  People  from  these  three  foreign 
coimtries  have  been  trained  in  remote 
sensing  techniques,  have  established 
groimd  test  sites  in  their  own  countries, 
and  are  acquiring  and  instrumenting 
their  own  experimental  aircraft. 
In  an  ever  wider  range  of  effort  in  this 


field  of  earth  resources,  NASA  has  begim 
working  more  closely  with  the  Outer 
Space  Committee  at  the  United  Nations. 
During  this  very  week,  in  fact,  NASA  is 
holding  an  international  workshop  In  the 
field  of  earth  resources  In  which  51  na- 
tions have  been  invited  to  gather  to  re- 
view the  status  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation In  this  new  and  valuable  field. 

In  still  other  applications  areas,  NASA 
Is  presaitly  reviewing  a  proposal  to 
launch  a  French  synchronous  meteoro- 
logical satellite  as  a  joint  contribution 
to  the  international  global  research  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  of  more  immediate  inter- 
est is  work  being  done  by  NASA  in  bring- 
ing together  the  world's  major  conmier- 
clal  air  carriers  to  consider  implementa- 
tion of  a  global  air  traffic  control  and 
navigational  satelUte  system.  Establish- 
ment of  such  a  system  will  not  only  bring 
greater  economies  in  operation  to  the 
carriers,  but  offer  the  elements  of  greater 
safety  and  convenience  to  the  individual 
air  traveler. 

Finally,  one  of  the  major  contributions 
to  international  peace  and  understand- 
ing will  be  the  cooperative  space  ven- 
tures now  being  discussed  between  NASA 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  a  recent  5-year  plan  issued  by  the 
Soviet  Congress — CPSU — heavy  empha- 
sis was  put  upon  accelerating  the  coun- 
try's space  effort  during  the  1971-75  time 
period.  Under  the  plan,  Russia  will  seek 
to  develop  more  advanced  domestic  com- 
munication satellite  systems,  earth  re- 
sources and  meteorological  satellite 
systems.  In  addition  to  undertaking  so- 
phisticated planetary  exploration.  The 
Soviet  goal  was  outlined  to  be  the  com- 
prehensive exploitation  of  space  technol- 
ogy, the  exploration  and  settlement — 
where  practical — of  the  planets,  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon  in  greater  detail, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  earth  orbital 
stations. 

However,  based  upon  both  the  ex- 
penditure associated  for  such  an  ambi- 
tious effort  and  the  similarity  of  the  So- 
viet space  program  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  Russia,  through  its  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  begim  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperative  efforts  with  this 
country.  In  a  recent  meeting  in  Moscow 
with  the  then  Acting  Administrator  of 
National  Aero  Space  Agency,  Dr.  George 
Low,  the  Academy,  and  NASA  agreed 
to  the  following  areas  for  cooperation: 
meteorological  satellite  systems,  mete- 
orological rocket  soundings,  environ- 
mental earth  resources  satellite  systems, 
moon  and  planetary  exploration  systems, 
and  space  biology  and  medical  systems. 
NASA  is  very  optimistic  that  meaningful 
agreements  can  be  generated  which  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  join  with  the 
Soviets  in  imdei-taking  programs  in  these 
areas. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
proposals  to  date  for  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort would  be  a  docking  between  the 
Russian  Soyuz  manned  spacecraft  and  a 
U.S.  Apollo  command  service  mod- 
ule. NASA  in  Houston  Is  presently 
investigating  this  as  one  means  by  which 
it  could  utilize  surplus  Apollo  spacecraft 
and  launch  vehicles  after  the  end  of  the 
Skylab  mission  in  1973.  The  docking  mis- 
sion would  be  fiown  in  mid-1975.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  number  of  minor 
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technical  problems  in  such  a  mssion. 
none  of  which  is  insurmountably.  The 
program  has  been  in  the  discussion 
stages  with  the  Russians  since  Uite  in 
1970.  L 

In  summary,  when  the  United  States 
investigated  the  possibility  of  space 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
etirly  1960's,  the  effort  produced  only  a 
modest  exchange  of  weather  pictures. 
With  Russia  demonstrating  an  ircreas- 
ingly  Impressive  capability  in  space  and 
building  confidence  in  her  program,  the 
hope  is  greater  than  ever  that  f -uitful 
cooperative  efforts  between  the. Soviet 
Union  and  this  coxmtry  can  be  carried 
forth. 

It  is  vitally  important  for  this  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  NASA  has  estab- 
lished, through  its  Internationa;  pro- 
grams of  the  sixties  a  broad  biise  of 
institutions,  facilities,  competence,  and 
patterns  of  cooperation  from  wUch  it 
can  move  forward  in  the  future  It  is 
engaged  in  a  major  new  effort  to  in- 
crease international  cooperation  n  the 
seventies  by  extending  its  activities  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  to  t  iclude 
participation  in  the  development  and  use 
of  major  new  space  systems  and  in  the 
experimental  development  of  new  appli- 
cations of  space  technology.  The  NASA 
objective  is  also  to  bring  about  a  greater 
sharing  of  both  the  costs  and  the  bene- 
fits of  the  exploration  and  utilization  of 
space  and  to  seek  new  paths  of  co  >pera- 
tion  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  in  all  matters  involving  interna- 
tional agreement,  progress  will  tak ;  time, 
but  the  1970's  should  see  major  advances 
in  international  space  cooperati()n  far 
beyond  the  substantial  achievem^ts  of 
the  1960s.  Perhaps  through  su(jh  co- 
operation and  collaboration,  a  greater 
conmion  understanding  can  be  achieved 
that  will  enable  us  to  solve  pressing  po- 
litical, as  well  as  technological,  proplwns. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PEDERAi  BU- 
REAU OF  INVESTIGATION  ..  ED- 
GAR HOOVER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Collier)  ,  is  recognized  for  3t  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  4T  years 
ago  today,  May  10,  1924,  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone,  the  Attorney  General  (f  the 
United  States,  stunmoned  one  of  h  s  sub- 
ordinates to  his  ofQce  and  said : 

"Yoimg  man,  I  want  you  to  be  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Inwsstiga- 
tion." 

The  young  man  replied: 

"Mr.  Stone,  I  will  take  the  job — cm  cer- 
tain conditions." 

When  asked,  "What  are  your  condi- 
tions?", he  outlined  them: 

"The  Bureau  must  be  divorceq  from 
politics.  It  must  no  longer  be  a  catchall 
for  political  hacks.  We  must  basa  every 
appointment  on  merit.  We  shoulcl  make 
promotions  on  proved  ability  only,  and 
the  Bureau  should  be  responsible!  to  no 
one  but  the  Attorney  General." 

The  older  man  said: 

"I  would  not  give  it  to  you  und^r  any 
other  conditions." 


The  young  man  was  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Undoubtedly  the  Attorney  General  was 
criticized  for  appointing  a  man  who  was 
only  29  years  old  to  such  an  important 
position,  just  as  President  Nixon  is  to- 
day being  taken  to  task  for  retaining  a 
man  who  has  reached  76. 

Many  years  after  the  interview  with 
his  superior.  Hoover  told  about  his  most 
inspiring  moment: 

I  resolved  then  and  there  to  dedicate  my 
full  energies  to  malting  the  FBI  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  efficient  at  all  times,  where 
employment  was  based  strictly  on  merit,  and 
where  poUtlcal  strlng-pulllng  could  not  exist. 
I  linew  that  only  In  this  way  would  the  FBI 
win  and  hold  the  respect  of  the  people. 

Under  his  inspired  and  dedicated 
leadership,  the  Bureau  was  soon  trans- 
formed from  a  scandal-ridden  refuse 
for  political  time-servers  into  a  highly 
efficient  organization  which  is  completely 
independent  of  politics,  with  appoint- 
ments based  on  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience, and  demonstrated  ability  the 
sole  consideration  for  advancement. 

Most  people  who  work  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  have  come  here  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  but  John  E. 
Hoover  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C., 
January  1,  1895.  Members  of  liis  family 
had  been  connected  with  the  National 
Goverrunent  since  the  early  days  of  our 
existence  as  an  independent  country. 

Early  in  his  own  Government  career, 
he  had  a  coworker  who  was  also  listed 
on  the  payroll  records  as  "John  E. 
Hoover."  As  the  story  goes,  the  John  E. 
come-lately  agreed  to  part  his  name  on 
the  side  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  Per- 
haps the  other  John  E.  Hoover  will  some 
day  be  mentioned  in  the  history  books, 
with  a  footnote  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Young  Hoover  was  graduated  from 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School  in  1916  and  received  his  master's 
degree  in  law  in  1917.  His  first  Gtovern- 
ment  job  was  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, where  he  began  work  October  13, 
1913. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  July  26.  1917,  at  a  starting 
annual  salary  of  $990.  Later  that  year  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  unit  in  the  De- 
partment's enemy  alien  registration  sec- 
tion. 

In  1919,  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  named  Francis  P.  Garvan  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  all 
investigations  and  prosecutions  that 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  bomb  explo- 
sions. As  part  of  Garvan's  administra- 
tive staff,  Palmer  established  a  General 
Intelligence  Division  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General,  in  charge.  Hoover  re- 
ceived instructions  to  study  subversive 
activities  in  this  country  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  extent  and  what  Eiction 
could  be  taken  in  the  way  of  prosecu- 
tion. 

As  he  studied  the  backgrounds  of  the 
Commimists,  he  soon  became  aware  that 
a  conspiracy,  with  headquarters  in  Mos- 
cow, was  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  by 
force  and  violence  of  all  non-Commu- 
nist governments  throughout  the  world. 


including  our  own.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Communists  had  over- 
thrown the  Kerensky  regime  in  Novem- 
ber 1917,  and  shifted  the  Russian  capital 
from  St.  Petersburg — Petrograd— to 
Moscow  the  following  year. 

Hoover  recognized  that  the  writings  of 
Karl  Marx,  Friedilch  Engels,  Leon  Trot- 
sky, Nikolai  Lenin,  and  their  disciples 
constituted  a  blueprint  for  placing  the 
entire  world  luider  Communist  domina- 
tion, not  by  means  of  free  elections  and 
free  choices,  but  through  violence  and 
subversion.  He  soon  realized  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party  were  part 
of  the  conspiracy.  He  has  never  lost  sight 
of  that  fact. 

On  August  22,  1921,  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Hoover  was  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector at  an  annual  stipend  of  $4,000. 
Soon  after  Stone  became  head  of  the  De- 
partmait  of  Justice  in  1924,  he  began 
looking  for  the  best  man  to  replace 
William  J.  Bums,  the  Bureau's  head.  He 
mentioned  his  problem  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Herbert  Hoover — who  was  not  related  to 
the  younger  man — returned  to  his  ofiBce, 
he  told  his  assistant,  Lawrence  Richy, 
that  Stone  was  searching  for  an  intelli- 
gent young  man  to  head  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Richey  asked: 

"Why  should  they  look  around  when 
they  have  the  man  they  need  right  over 
there  now — a  young,  well-educated  law- 
yer named  Hoover?" 

When  the  Secretary  asked,  "You  think 
he  can  do  the  job?",  his  assistant  re- 
plied, "I  know  he  can."  Richey's  words 
have  certainly  proved  to  be  prophetic. 

Three  days  after  young  Hoover's  ap- 
pointment, he  and  the  Attorney  General 
agreed  on  basic  policies  for  the  Bui-eau  of 
Investigation : 

First.  The  Bureau  would  be  a  fact- 
gathering  organization,  and  its  activities 
would  be  limited  strictly  to  investigations 
of  violations  of  Federal  laws. 

Second.  Investigations  would  be  made 
at  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Third.  The  Bureau's  personnel  would 
be  reduced  as  far  "as  is  consistent  with 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duties." 

Fourth.  The  incompetents  and  the  un- 
reliables  would  be  discharged  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Fifth.  All  "dollar-a-year"  men,  "hon- 
orary" agents,  and  others  not  regularly 
employed  would  be  cut  from  the  rolls. 

Sixth.  No  new  appointments  would  be 
made  without  the  Attorney  General's  ap- 
proval, with  preference  being  given  to 
men  of  good  character  and  ability  who 
had  some  legal  training. 

These  instructions  gave  the  Acting  Di- 
rector ample  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
reforms.  In  a  note  to  Stone,  sent  6  days 
after  the  latter  had  appointed  him. 
Hoover  said: 

I  have  . . .  Instructed  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective Divisions  of  the  Bureau  that  the 
activities  of  the  Bvu-eau  are  to  be  limited 
strictly  to  investigations  of  violations  of  Uw 
federal  statutes  under  your  direction. 

During  the  almost  half  a  century  that 
has  elapsed  since  then,  the  Federal  Bu- 
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reau  of  Investigation  has  followed  these  Upon  request  the  FBI  will  assist  in  beard  used  against  other  governmental 
instructions.  Those  who  castigate  the  providing  various  types  of  training  to  *^^^^*^v  *  ^„.,  ♦„  h^  ic  t«  r.^*.^  ♦»,« 
Su.  Its  Director,  and  its  agents  for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen-  .JJ^IA^ l^:^n'1>r^ln':^iS^TrSl 
their  activities  ought  to  realize  that  the  cies.  Many  a  police  officer  on  the  mu-  outside  criticism  and  from  bringing  the  Bu- 
organization  and  its  employees  are  only  nicipal,  county,  or  State  level  is  better  ^eau  of  investigation  into  disrepute  because 
doing  the  jobs  that  have  been  assigned  to  qualified  because  of  such  training.  of  isolated  circumstances  of  misconduct 
them  by  statutes  enacted  into  law  by  the  Naturally  all  these  activities  cost  upon  the  part  of  employees  who  are  too 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  There  money  and  lots  of  it.  Total  obligations  strongly  addicted  to  their  own  personal  de- 
would  be  far  more  reason  to  complain  for  the  fiscal  year  that  wUl  begin  in  less  sires  and  t^tes  to  properly  keep  in  mind  at 
wouiu  "^  *v,oi^  ^r^^^c  ♦v.or,  o  ™«,,fKo  „r!ii  K«>  tiMi  RAR  (\t\r\  ^11  tlmcs  and  upon  all  occasions  the  honor 
if  they  failed  to  do  their  jobs.  than  2  months  will  be  $318,646,000.  ^^  integrity  of  the  service  of  which  they 

As  the  investigative  branch  of  the  De-  Wiiile  the  budget  requests  for  the  other  ^re  a  part, 

partment  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  obtains  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govem- 

evidence  for  use  in  civil  litigation  and  ment  are  cut,  some  of  them  drastically.  Many  people  today,  as  m  the  past, 

prosecution  of  criminal  violations  of  Fed-  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Bu-  have  expressed  concern  about  the  vast 

eral  law.  It  has  primary  responsibiUty  for  reau  of   Investigation  has  never  been  amount  of  data  that  have  been  accumu- 

the   internal    security    of    the    United  cut^it  has  frequently  been  increased.  lated  by  the  FBI  and  the  damage  that 

States.  It  assists  all  law   enforcement  pmes  and  recoveries  resulting  from  would  result  if  this  information  reached 

agencies  in  training,  identification,  and  the  Bureau's  activities  amount  to  a  dol-  the   wrong    persons.    Let    me    reassure 

technical  matters.  lar  and  a  half  for  every  dollar  expended,  these  people  by  quoting  what  the  Di- 

Critics  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  one  cannot,  of  course,  put  a  price  on  ^^tor  wrote  to  aU  employees  on  Febru- 
subordinates,  both  those  who  are  sincere  the  peace  of  mind  that  the  American  ary  27,  1925,  after  a  rumor  that  ex- 
and  weU  meaning  and  those  who  are  mo-  people  enjoy  because  of  the  knowledge  agents  were  being  given  access  to  Bureau 
tivated  by  questionable  impulses,  attack  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  information  had  come  to  his  noUce: 
the  Director  and  the  agents  for  living  up  is  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day.  Rumors  .  .  .  have  come  to  my  attention, 
to  their  responsibilities.  Let  me  briefly  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  money,  ^'Jf*  "[f™"  tll'^iKL*?^  ^hlrn®?iffnrT^Lti«n 
outline  some  of  the  respon^bilitie«  that  ,„  interesting  sideUght  is  the  fact  that  S^^^e^eL?  w'o^k  Tnt^n.Tl^iTy 
we  and  our  predecessors  in  the  Congress  Mr.  Hoover  receives  a  salary  of  $42,500  be  shown  special  consideration  m  their  deal- 
have  lodged  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  per  annum,  the  same  as  that  of  a  Mem-  j^gs  with  the  Bureau.  Such  a  report,  I  trust. 
Investigation.  ber  of  either  this  or   the  other   body,  is  without  foundation,  but  i  want  to  make 

The  security  and  criminal  investiga-  Naturally  we  in  the  Congress  are  aware  certain  that  all  employees  of  the  Bureau  un- 

tions  activity  includes  the  Bureau's  in-  of  the  fact  that  a  big  part  of  his  pay  is  dersiand  fully  that  there  is  to  be  no  special 

vestigaUve  responsibilities,  coordination  withheld  for  taxes.  It  is  common  knowl-  c»nsideration  shown  to  anyone  whether  or 

and  maintenance  of  the  Jata  gathered,  edge,  in  Washmgton  at  least,  that  he  -*  he^h^as  •'-n^pr^eviou^iy  ^co^ect^^  with 

and  mamtenance  of  the  Bureaus  com-  could  command  a  much  higher  salary  records    and  activities  of  this  Bureau  .  .  . 

munications  system.  Data  are  disseml-  outside  the  Government.  What  is  prob-  are  not  to  be  discussed  with  or  disclosed 

nated   to    other    Government    agencies  ^^jjy  ^ot  generally  known,  however,  is  to  anyone  not  officially  connected  with  the 

having  an  official  interest  in  them.  Last  ^yvoX  J.  Edgar  Hoover  can  retire  at  full  Bureau  or  Department. 

year    the    Bureau    received     2,567,373  p^y  at  any  time  he  chooses.  He  is,  in  „     Soeaker  T  do  not  worrv  about  the 

"^r's^Vktrft  SS?Sit^  ^oSd  Uke  ^««=*-  ^°r ""«  f'  ^^"^^"  ^  '^'  ^"-  PoSibiSStlSi  V  ESgar"SSvS°or  h'S 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  Uke  ^^on  and  its  people.  subordinates  will  make  data  in  the  FBI 

^ir;or\l^T!iSLli°"ufst^^^^^^^  ^^-  ^^'t'\  r?>f  "^l  ''  ^''"  ''  me\°atTblet\r'.^on?pS,pre'  f?J 

PBIs  workload  mcreases  substantially  service  in  this  body,  I  have  become  aware  ^prry   however,  about  what  might  and 

year  after  year:  of  the  great  respect  that  my  colleagues  ^^^^  jj^gj    ^m  happen  if  FBI  records 

Workload  volume— Crimijuil,  security,  and  ^ayg  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  have,  none-  j^j,g  stolen 

civil  classifications  theless.  been  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  Attorney    General    Stone,    who    had 

Investigative  matters  received,  by  year:  overwhelming   response  to  this  special  originally  designated  Hoover  as  Acting 

1967  77o'654  o^der.  Director,  gave  further  evidence  of  his 

1968  82o!  830  Why  does  J.  Edgar  Hoover  receive  such  confidence  in  his  subordinate  by  appoint- 
1989  I^.'"1IIIIIIIII""1IIII  859!  666  nearly  unanimous  approval  from  the  j^g  him  Director  on  December  10.  1924. 
1970 882,254  people's  Representatives?  Why  does  the  jn   a   subsequent   letter   to    Young    B. 

1971  (revised  estimate) 990,000  Agency  which  he  has  headed  for  so  many  Smith,  dean  of  the  Columbia  University 

1972  (esUmate) 1,115,000  years   inspire   such   overwhelming   sup-  Law  School,  Stone  said: 

The  Bureau's  Identification  Division  is  Port  from  those  who  control  the  public  j  ^^^^  ^.j^^  responslbUity  of  appointing  Mr. 
the  national  repository  of  identification  pursestrmgs?  Why  are  FBI  agents  re-  Hoover  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
data  based  on  fingerprint  records  garded  with  such  tremendous  respect  by  tion,  although  many  people  thought  that 
Fingerprints  are  acquired,  classified,  pre-  their  fellow  citizens?  Mr.  Hoover  was  too  young  a  man  and  had 
served  and  exchanged  with  other  dulv  The  best  answers  to  these  questions  been  in  t«o  close  contact  with  the  Burns 
SoVef  ir;^Scerent°'ag"^^^^^^^^  will  be  found  in  a  personal  and  con-  "f  ^a^^  ^.f  ,;Ve\?nrhaVrrofed^  \JaT^ 
Last  year  the  FBI  received  7.220,816  sets  fidential  letter  to  all  special  agents  in  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^^  ^^^  responsive  to  the 
of  fingerprints  for  handling.  As  of  July  1,  charge  which  Hoover  wrote  in  May  1925.  j^j^^g  j  ^^y^  ^ij^t  efficient  police  work  could 
1970,  the  total  number  of  sets  of  finger-  In  this  letter  he  told  them:  be  done  by  men  who  were  not  crooks  and 
prints  on  file  was  197,149,252.  While  the  I  want  to  bring  to  your  personal  attention  who  did  not  resort  to  crooked  methods.  Mr. 
primary  purpose  of  maintaining  this  certain  conditions  ejdstlng  in  the  Bureau  in  Hoover  has  steadily  built  up  the  Bureau, 
tremendous  volume  is  to  assist  in  appre-  the  past  and  which  i  do  not  intend  shall  ^^  January  2,  1932,  Stone,  who  had  in 
hending  criminals,  it  also  serves  to  help  ?^"°^^t  the'lorces  of  tS  B^Jireau^f  the  meantime  become  an  Associate  Jus- 
clear  the  innocent.  Fingerprint  records  i^re'tl^oHw  not  enToy  4?^t  Sut^-  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
are  also  of  great  value  in  noncriminal  ^lon.  . "!  .  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  States,  wrote  Hoover  as  follows: 
areas,  such  as  the  identification  of  vie-  the  only  way  whereby  we  can  again  gain  j  ^^^^  loo^  back  to  the  days  when  I  first 
urns  of  accidents  and  natural  disasters,  public  respect  and  support  is  through  proper  made  your  acquaintance  In  the  Department 

A  criminal  and  scientific  laboratory  conduct  on  our  pert.  of  Justice,  and  it  Is  always  a  comfort  to  me 

maintained  by  the  agency  provides  tech-  I  do  believe  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  to  see  how  completely  you  have  confirmed 

nical   and   scientific    assistance   to    the  P*'^  "^^  *^*^  Bureau  he  must  so  conduct  him-  my  Judgment  when  I  decided  to  place  you 

Bureau  anri  nil  Hnlv  /»nn<:titiit«vi  lorn  pn  &elf.    both    officially    and    unofficially,   as   to  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

forcpmpnt    napn^,^J  or,H    !,Vw   ^^Voi  eliminate  the  slightest  possibility  of  crltl-  The  Government  can  now  take  pride  In  the 

a/pnnT«  iv,^^  i          .          *wK  ^<*r*^  cism  as  to  his  conduct  or  acUons.  Bureau     Instead     of     feeling     obliged     to 

agencies  which  desire  to  avail  themselves  ^^i^  ^^^^  ^^nnot  afford  to  have  a  pub-  apologize  for  It. 

01  tne  service.  Scientific  exammations  i.-  cnandai  visited  unon  it  in  view  of  the  all 

totaled  384.690   during   1970;    although  ll^Tu^^S'aSLcTmi^e.       during  tbe  J-    Edgar   Hoover    has   served    under 

this  is  an  all-time  high,  a  new  record  will  past  few  years,  i  do  not  want  this  Bureau  to  eight  Presidents  of  the  Umted  States, 

most  likely  be  set  this  year.  be  referred  to  in  terms  I  have  frequently  four  from  each  political  party:   Calvin 
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Coolldge,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Praiiklln 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  EK  right 
D.  Eisenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Ljm- 
don  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
These  men  have  represented  widely 
varying  shades  of  political  philosophy. 
Any  one  of  them  could  have  replaced 
Hoover  for  any  reason,  good  or  bad,  or 
for  no  reason  whatever,  but  all  Ihave 
shown  their  complete  confidence  ii  his 
qualifications,  experience,  and  character 
by  leaving  his  undisturbed.  I 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  on  March  4,  1933.  whll^  rid- 
ing with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  from 
the  inaugiiral  ceremonies,  Herbert 
Hoover  pointed  out  to  his  successor!  that 
the  FBI  had  been  reorganized  and  op- 
erated on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  it  would  continue 
under  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  management. 
The  new  President  promised  to  look;  into 
the  situation  and  see  what  he  could  jdo. 

Pour  months  later  President  Rooaevelt 
decided  that  Hoover  should  remain  In 
charge  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. His  five  successors  as  Chief 
Executive  have  followed  his  lead. 

Both  his  enemies  and  well-mes^iing 
friendly  critics  have,  through  the  years 
of  the  FBI's  existence,  been  worried 
about  the  possibility  that  it  might  pome 
day  become  a  national  police  force.JPer- 
haps  some  people,  who  are  understand- 
ably concerned  about  the  growth  of  drime 
and  subversion  that  has  occurred  dnring 
recent  years,  would  welcome  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  a  national  police  force.] 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  opponertts  of 
such  a  force  has  been  none  other  than 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  As  far  back  as  19^6,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Topeka  Capital,  he  liald: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be- 
lieves that  the  secret  ol  crime  eradiqatlon 
lies  not  In  a  national  police  force 
BoUdarlty  and  the  combined  linking 
law   enforcement  agencies.  It  believes 
close-knit  cooperation,  each  unit  capal^le 
handling  Its  peculiar  problems  but  c 
also,   when   necessary,  of  mobilizing 
forts  in  a  concerted  drive  against  the 
nal  element  of  this  country. 

Hoover  has  maintained  these  Views 
throughout  his  tenure  as  Director.  'V  /hile 
holding  to  his  attitude  of  oppositioE  to  a 
national  police  force,  he  has  encoui  gaed 
the  elevation  of  police  work  from  a  low- 
paid  job  requiring  elementary  skills  to  a 
dignified  calling  demanding  profes.slonal 
training. 

He  once  put  his  aims  in  these  words: 

I  want  to  see  our  field  of  activity  b<come 
a  real  career,  a  profession,  to  which  cuii  be 
attracted  the  decent,  honorable.  respe<  table 
young  men  of  the  country  who  can  g<  into 
It  as  a  career  and  look  forward  to  miking 
something  out  of  their  life's  work,  lather 
than  as  a  dumping  ground,  as  all  tc(  i  fre- 
quently it  has  been,  for  some  ward  poll  Ician 
to  use  In  repaying  his  obligations  to  his  )olit- 
Ical  party. 

The  Director  laid  down  these  grsund 
rules  regarding  cooperation  betweei  i  law 
enforcement  agencies : 

The  FBI  is  willing  and  ready  to  coojerate 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
exceptions  are  when  officers  of  the  lav 
corrupt  and  controlled  by  venal  poUtldlans; 
when  they  can't  keep  a  confidence — ai  id  be 
truated;   or  when  they  are  so  Incompetent 
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that  to  cooperate  with  them  would  defeat 
our  purposes. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  been  just  as  active  in  the  battle 
against  subversives  and  traitors  as  it  has 
in  the  never-ending  war  on  criminals. 
Late  in  1923,  6  years  after  the  Commu- 
nists had  seized  power  in  Russia,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  present  its  position  re- 
garding the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
requested  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  then  the  Bu- 
reau's Assistant  Director,  to  prepare  the 
brief  for  his  use  on  Communist  activities 
in  the  United  States. 

Hoover's  brief,  which  was  supported 
by  original  documents,  traced  the  inter- 
locking relationship  and  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  Third  Interna- 
tional and  Communist  leaders  in  the 
United  States  in  the  preparation  and  ad- 
vocacy of  the  use  of  force  and  violence  to 
obtain  Communist  ends.  Hoover  sat  with 
Hughes  at  the  witness  table.  Their  pres- 
entation was  neither  controverted  nor 
denied  by  Communist  leaders  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad. 

The  subcommittee  refrained  from  act- 
ing favorably  on  the  Senate  resolution 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union.  It  re- 
mained for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to 
recognize  the  Communist  regime  in  1933. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  rendered  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  his  country  during  World 
War  n  when  he  helped  to  keep  the  Com- 
munist secret  police  from  setting  up  an 
office  in  the  United  States.  Don  White- 
head recited  the  facts  in  "The  FBI 
Story:" 

In  early  1944,  FBI  Director  Hoover  re- 
ceived confidential  reports  from  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  State  Department  which 
alarmed  him.  The  reports  came  from  sources 
too  reliable  to  be  doubted  and  both  had  the 
same  documented  story:  arrangments  were 
being  made  for  the  Communists'  secret  po- 
lice, the  NKVD,  to  set  up  an  office  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Without  prior  clearance  from  the  White 
House,  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
had  agreed  with  Russia's  Commissar  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Molotov  for  an  exchange  of  mis- 
sions which  would  permit  OSS  men  to  go  to 
Moscow  and  NKVD  men  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Presumably,  each  aigency  would  act  only  In 
a  liaison  capacity  In  the  interchange  of  In- 
telligence. But  Hoover  knew  that  each  coun- 
try which  had  tried  such  cooperation  with 
the  Russians  bad  found  Itself  in  trouble 
trying  to  curb  the  NKVD's  efforts  at  es- 
pionage. 

Hoover  sent  a  special  messenger  to  the 
White  House  with  the  following  confidential 
letter  dated  February  10,  1944,  to  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  the  President's  close  friend  and 
aide: 

"Dear  Habry:  I  have  ]\ist  learned  from  a 
confidential  but  reliable  source  that  a  liaison 
agreement  has  been  perfected  between  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police  (NKVD)  whereby  officers  will 
be  exchanged  between  these  services.  The 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  Is  going  to  assign 
men  to  Moscow  and  In  turn  the  NKVD  wUl 
set  up  an  office  In  Washington,  D.C.  This 
agreement,  I  am  advised  .  .  .  has  gone  so 
far  that  War  Department  officials  now  feel 
they  cannot  change  the  program. 

"I  wanted  to  bring  this  situation  to  your 
attention  at  once  because  I  think  it  Is  a  high- 


ly dangerous  and  most  undesirable  procedure 
to  establish  in  the  United  States  a  unit  of  the 
Russian  Secret  Police  which  has  admittedly 
for  Its  purpose  the  penetration  Into  the  offi- 
cial secrets  of  varloiu  government  agencies. 
TTie  history  of  the  NKVD  In  Great  Britain 
showed  clearly  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  Its  operations  there  was  to  surreptitiously 
obtain  the  official  secrete  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  Informed  that  various  other 
countries  where  the  NKVD  has  operated  have 
had  a  simUar  experience  with  it. 

"I  feel  that  It  will  be  highly  dangerous  to 
our  governmental  operations  to  have  an 
agency  such  ae  the  NKVD  officially  authorized 
to  operate  in  the  United  States  where  quite 
obviously  it  will  be  able  to  function  without 
any  appropriate  restraint  upon  Its  activities. 
In  view  of  the  potential  danger  in  this  situa- 
tion I  wanted  to  bring  it  to  your  attention 
and  I  win  advise  you  of  any  further  informa- 
tion which  I  receive  about  the  matter. 
"Sincerely, 

"J.  Edgab  Hoover." 

Hoover  sent  a  memorandum  to  Attorney 
General  Blddle  advising  him  of  this  develop- 
ment. He  passed  on  to  Blddle  the  same  warn- 
ing he  had  given  Hopkins,  adding: 

"Secret  agents  of  this  agency  in  the  United 
States  operating  surreptitiously  have  been 
engaged  in  attempting  to  obtain  highly  con- 
fidential Information  concerning  War  De- 
partment secrets.  I  think  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  recognized  unit  of  the  NKVD 
In  the  United  States  will  be  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Internal  security  of  the  country." 

The  "War  Department  secrets"  to  which 
Hoover  referred  were  the  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  which  were  being  guarded  in 
the  Army's  Manhattan  Engineer  District. 

The  Exchange  of  intelligence  missions  was 
blocked  by  the  White  House  and  quietly  for- 
gotten by  everyone  concerned. 

It  remained  for  the  Rosenbergs  and 
others  to  steal  our  Nation's  atomic  se- 
crets for  the  benefit  of  our  enemies. 

Included  among  the  programs  which 
Hoover  initiated  to  strengthen  the  Bu- 
reau are:  the  founding  of  the  Identifica- 
tion Division  in  July  1924;  the  creation 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory  in  November 
1932;  the  opening  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  on  July  29,  1935;  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  in  January  1967. 

The  bigtime  gangsters  of  the  prohibi- 
tion era,  the  kidnapers,  the  murderers, 
the  bankrobbers,  the  subversives  and 
enemy  agents  of  World  War  n,  and  the 
foreign  and  domestic  Communists  and 
anarchists  of  the  cold  war  years  have  all 
met  their  match  in  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
his  force  of  loyal,  courageous,  and  dedi- 
cated agents. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  provides  that  the  future  home 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
now  imder  construction,  shall,  upon 
completion,  be  named  the  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Building.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  bill.  We  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  such  eminent  former  Speakers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  Joseph 
Gurney  Cannon,  Nicholas  Longworth, 
and  Sam  Raybum  by  naming  the  three 
House  office  buildings  after  them,  so  we 
would  merely  be  following  precedent  by 
naming  the  new  FBI  edifice  after  Mr. 
Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  ScHMiTZ^ . 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  privilege  to 
be  able  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  It  Is  difficult  to  think  of 
any  man  who  has  given  so  many  years 
of  dedicated  and  outstanding  service  to 
our  Nation  as  has  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  guided  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  since  its  incep- 
tion in  a  course  consonant  with  the  se- 
curity needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  a  well- 
deserved  worldwide  reputation  for  its 
efBciency  and  thoroughness  in  protect- 
ing our  Nation  from  organizations  and 
individuals  who  seek  to  destroy  our  free 
society. 

Chief  Justice  Vinson  made  clear  long 
ago  the  worth  of  an  organization  which 
has  within  its  mandate  the  protection  of 
our  country  from  those  who  would  at- 
tenpt  to  overthrow  the  duly  elected 
representative  Government  by  force  and 
violence  when  he  stated: 

Indeed  this  (preventing  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  by  force)  is  the  ultimate 
value  of  any  society,  for  If  a  society  cannot 
protect  Its  very  structure  from  armed  inter- 
nal attack.  It  must  follow  that  no  subordi- 
nate value  can  be  protected. 

This  principle  holds  true  today. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover  has 
performed  this  defensive  service  for  us 
over  the  years.  We  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  free  society  because  we  have 
men  like  Mr.  Hoover  who  are  knowledge- 
able and  dedicated  enough  to  spend  their 
entire  lives  interfering  with  the  plans  of 
those  who  would  take  away  our  free- 
doms. 

Some  people  have  either  become  con- 
fused as  to  who  is  protecting  our  free- 
doms and  who  is  attempting  to  under- 
mine them  or  they  resent  the  effective 
job  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation is  doing.  In  either  case  their  carp- 
ing criticism  of  both  the  FBI  and  Mr. 
Hoover  is  both  unwarranted  and  general- 
ly ridiculous. 

It  seems  that  some  people  even  feel 
that  they  can  get  to  be  President  by 
having  a  platform  which  includes  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
They  will,  of  course,  be  rejected  out  of 
hand  by  the  voters  as  rather  silly  politi- 
cians who  have  mistaken  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times  for  the 
pulse  of  the  American  people. 

We  all  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  him  for  the  years  of  service 
he  has  already  given  to  our  Nation  and 
wish  him  the  best  of  health  in  the  many 
years  he  has  ahead  of  him  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Illinois  for  yielding,  and 
commend  him  for  initiating  this  tribute 
to  Mr.  Hoover. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  say.  marks  47 
years  In  the  career  of  one  of  America's 
foremost  public  servants. 

In  appraising  the  worth  of  a  man  or 
an  organization,  I  always  take  a  look  at 
the  record.  In  this  particular  instance, 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 


that  the  operations  of  the  FBI  under  the 
guidance  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  are  without 
p>eer  in  the  field  of  public  service.  He 
took  over  the  reins  of  a  bureau  which  was 
mired  in  mediocrity  and  plagued  by  polit- 
ical patronage  and  elevated  it  to  the 
pinnacle  of  success  where  today  it  is 
recognized  as  the  world's  foremost  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Hoover  has  slugged 
it  out,  toe  to  toe,  with  the  deadly  enemies 
who  threaten  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  country.  During  the  1930's,  he  di- 
rected the  FBI's  hard-hitting  attack 
against  the  gangsters  roaming  through- 
out the  coimtry.  At  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n,  the  FBI  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  protecting  our  Nation  against 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversion  and 
became  a  top-flight  intelligence  agency. 
In  later  years,  the  godless  forces  of  com- 
munism and  their  efforts  to  gain  head- 
way in  our  land  have  been  exposed  time 
and  again  by  the  FBI.  Any  threatening 
element  to  our  fundsmiental  freedoms  is 
an  enemy  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  served  as  one 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  FBI  agents  for  nearly 
5  years,  I  can  speak  from  firsthand 
knowledge  and  experience. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Hoover  has  brought 
before  the  public  eye  the  evil  workings 
of  the  New  Left — in  actuality,  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolutionaries  dedicated  to  the 
violent  destruction  of  our  society.  He 
has  repeatedly  warned  oiu"  young  peo- 
ple against  the  dangers  of  being  influ- 
enced and  led  by  these  radical  groups 
which  openly  preach  revolution. 

In  the  recent  past,  many  of  these 
groups,  and  other  individuals  with  high 
political  aspirations,  have  demanded  the 
immediate  removal  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Their 
fabricated  charges  and  wild  accusations 
have  fallen  flat  and  have  proved  to  be 
baseless,  doing  far  more  damage  to  the 
accusers  than  to  Mr.  Hoover.  Such  tac- 
tics, however,  are  outrageous  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  coimtry. 

During  this  unreasonable  period  of 
harsh  and  unjust  criticism,  Mr.  Hoover 
has  kept  his  dignity,  and  remained 
stanch  and  determined  in  his  beliefs. 
The  FBI  has  continued  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  with  the  same  high  de- 
gree of  dispatch  and  thoroughness  which 
has  marked  its  success  in  the  past.  In  a 
free  society,  no  one  is  above  the  rule  of 
law,  and  we  may  indeed  be  thankful  for 
the  eternal  vigilance  and  determination 
of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates. 

Director  Hoover  is  a  tower  of  strength 
and  a  strong  force  for  progressive,  effi- 
cient public  service.  He  is  a  man  endowed 
with  relentless  courage,  vision,  ability, 
and  profound  faith  in  humanity.  He  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  Ideals  and  stand- 
ards of  a  true  American.  His  accom- 
plishments and  career  have  left  an  ever- 
lasting imprint  on  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion whom  he  has  so  faithfully  served 
for  many  years.  With  great  personal  sac- 
rifice, he  finds  the  time  and  energy  to 
serve,  to  work,  and  to  lead,  shouldering 
countless  responsibilities  and  burdens 
vrtth  unfailing  compassion  and  grace. 

It  has  been  said  that  courage,  loyalty, 
understanding,  initiative,  and  vision  are 


the  attributes  of  a  great  leader.  Today, 
I  salute  Director  Hoover  as  a  distin- 
guished exponent  of  all  these  qualities. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  have  the  con- 
tinued benefits  of  his  services,  and  I  pray 
that  God  grant  him  strength  and  health 
to  pursue  his  arduous  duties. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yielding  and 
even  more  his  taking  the  floor  on  this 
very  special  day  in  the  life  of  a  truly 
great  American. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  today  marks  a  very  spe- 
cial day  in  the  life  of  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can, the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
eminent  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  the  past  47  years. 

I  say  special  day,  as  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body  and  all  concerned 
citizens  of  this  great  country  should  take 
note  of  his  47th  anniversary — pt^rticu- 
larly  in  view  of  the  wake  of  recent  at- 
tacks on  this  dedicated  patriot  and  the 
organization  he  has  built — unquestion- 
ably the  top  law  enforcement  agency  in 
the  world. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  heard 
many  transparent — yes,  even  malicious 
utterances  about  Mr.  Hoover — but  when 
called  upon  to  back  up  their  charges, 
these  critics  have  failed  to  produce  a 
single  shred  of  solid  evidence. 

I  am  convinced  that  those — who  have 
seen  fit  to  criticize  this  truly  legendary 
American,  and  an  organization  which 
has  protected  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  citizens — regardless  of  political  af- 
filiation— would  have  been  much  wiser 
to  have  first  examined  the  record.  They 
would  have  found  a  man  and  an  organi- 
zation which  last  year  reported  fines, 
savings,  and  recoveries  of  over  $422  mil- 
lion, a  return  of  $1.60  for  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated for  FBI  operations;  an  or- 
ganization that  last  year  alone  obtained 
468  convictions  of  parasites  involved  in 
organized  crime  with  more  than  1,200 
other  hoodlums,  gamblers,  and  racketeers 
involved  in  organized  crime  awaiting 
prosecution  as  1970  came  to  a  close;  an 
organization  that  apprehended  more 
than  32,000  fugitives  from  justice,  in- 
cluding some  2,700  being  sought  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies;  an 
organization  that  afforded  assistance  in 
over  9,300  police  training  schools  at- 
tended by  nearly  300.000  local  police  of- 
ficers; an  organization  that  furnished  in- 
formation to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  which  enabled  them 
to  make  more  than  800  raids,  arrest 
some  4,400  organized  crime  figures  and 
seize  more  than  one  million  dollars  worth 
of  currency,  contraband  and  gambling 
paraphernalia;  an  organization  that  ef- 
ficiently and  well  within  the  constitu- 
tional bounds  of  our  Constitution,  han- 
dled many  major  and  delicate  criminal 
investigations  with  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  and  excellence  In  their  field. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and 
on  citing  examples  of  the  greatness  of 
the  FBI — which  greatness  can,  in  no 
small  way,  be  attributed  to  the  greatness 
of  its  leader — examples  which  can  be 
backed  up  by  facts. 
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Today,  I  take  great  pride  in  joinug 
the  great  bulk  of  law-abiding  citizen^  in 
this  great  land  of  ours  in  commendSng 
and  thanking  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  |the 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  1^1 
for  their  many  outstanding  contributi  sns 
to  our  great  Nation.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  he  will  continue  at  the  stewa  rd- 
shlp  of  the  Bureau  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  that  successes,  which  hive 
become  the  trademark  of  the  FBI,  vill 
increase  manyfold  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Hhnois  'Mr.  Gray)  who 
is  now  in  the  chair  presiding  waited 
to  associate  himself  with  the  rems.rks 
made  in  the  special  order  previously  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoove:,  I 
want  the  Record  to  so  indicate  bees  use 
the  bill  which  I  mentioned  will  go  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Without  objection,  the  remnrks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  will  appear  immediately  foil  aw- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  f -om 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  s  en- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  lowi. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wani  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  taking 
this  time  to  pay  a  well-deserved  triljute 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Few  men  liave 
served  the  country  longer,  and  i  one 
with  greater  distinction  over  suci  a 
span  of  years  than  Mr.  Hoover.  May 
he  continue  this  service. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  coUeaiues 
in  honoring  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  great 
American,  as  he  begins  his  48th  year  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Today  we  honor  the  tremendously  ca- 
pable man  who  at  the  age  of  29  took  i  )ver 
a  scandal-ridden  Government  buieau 
and  turned  it  into  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion agency  renowned  the  world  over,  We 
all  know  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  the  tidi- 
vldual  who  almost  singlehandedly  revalu- 
tionalized  and  professionalized  law  en- 
forcement in  America. 

There  are  those  who  attack  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  for  his  zeal  in  guarding  the  in- 
ternal security  of  America,  his  ferver  in 
tracking  down  Communist  subvenion. 
They  would  have  you  believe  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  the  destroyer  of  indivilual 
rights,  an  anticivil  libertarian.  Yet  the 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  one  of  the 
few  Americans  to  vigorosiUy  opposel  the 
roimding  up  and  internment  of  a  mi!  lion 
Japanese-Americans  during  World  War 
n.  That  should  be  sufficient  to  estalilish 
him  as  a  man  concerned  about  the  in- 
dividual rights  of  others. 

I  personally  have  no  fears  about  (ilec- 
tronic  surveillance  by  the  FBI.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Hoover  when  he  says  the  FBI 
has  never  "tapped"  or  "bugged"  an;  rone 
without  the  expressed  authorization  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

America  is  lucky  to  have  had  the  £  erv- 
ices  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Under  J.  E  Igar 
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Hoover,  the  FBI  has  become  an  American 
version  of  Scotland  Yard — and  no  great- 
er compliment  could  be  paid  to  its 
Director. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  years 
ago  today  J.  Edgar  Hoover  became  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. For  myself,  and  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple I  am  privileged  to  represent,  I  extend 
to  him  our  hearty  congratulations,  our 
very  best  wishes  and  a  "thank  you"  be- 
yond measure. 

I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge to  him  our  debt  of  gratitude 
and  express  our  admiration  of  him  and 
continued  confidence  in  him.  Under  his 
guidance  the  FBI  has  become  the  most 
efficient  and  most  respected  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  the  world.  It  has  been  the 
guardian  of  our  national  security  and  the 
protector  of  our  free  society  founded  on 
ordered  liberty  under  law. 

No  one  is  more  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  leadership  furnished  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  his  devotion  to  coimtry 
and  dedication  to  public  service,  than 
those  who  served  under  him.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  letter  which  I  received  from  a 
fellow  niinoisan  who  had  served  with 
the  FBI  for  23  years.  His  name  is  Harvey 
G  Foster,  and  he  now  resides  in  Park 
Ridge,  111. 

He  wrote  me  as  follows : 

Pabk  Ridge,  III., 

ApHl  16.  1971. 
Hon.  LesLiE  C.  Abends. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Arends;  I  have  become 
Increasingly  concerned  with  the  spate  of 
comments  from  columnists,  Congressmen 
and  others  asking  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  re- 
moval or  retirement  from  the  P.B.I.  I  spent 
23  years  In  the  P.B.I.,  the  last  15  years  In 
charge  of  various  ofiBces  around  the  country. 
I  chose  to  retire  and  am  very  happy  with  a 
very  challenging  second  career. 

I  cite  my  career  In  the  F.B.I,  only  because 
I  want  to  comment,  I  hope  authoritatively, 
about  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  P.B.I. 

I  found  Mr.  Hoover  the  most  dedicated 
public  official  I  ever  met.  He  lives  for  the 
P.B.I,  and  for  the  United  States — these  are 
his  constant  unflagging  Interests.  I  found 
him  a  superb  administrator,  a  tough  disci- 
plinarian and  something  seldom  mentioned, 
even  quicker  to  recognize  and  reward  out- 
standing service  on  the  part  of  the  P.B.I, 
employees. 

He  bent  over  backwards  to  assure  that  the 
P.B.I.  Investigations  were  Impartial  and  ob- 
jective and  that  everyone's  personal  and  con- 
stitutional rights  were  to  be  considered  In- 
violate. I  think  he  personally  Is  very  respon- 
sible for  leading  law  enforcement  to  an  early 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  this.  He  Is 
an  able  and  an  exceptlontil  man  who  has 
chosen  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  a  govern- 
mental agency  and  who  has  made  It  an 
agency  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  the 
public  and  by  law  enforcement  around  the 
world. 

I  see  him  criticized  as  being  a  publicity 
seeker  for  himself  and  his  agency.  Certainly 
he  has  sought  to  keep  the  F.B.I,  before  the 
American  public,  but  this  Is  because  he  was 
long  ago  astute  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
P.B.I.  would  nse  or  fall  as  an  Investigative 
body  depending  on  the  confidence  the  public 
had  In  it. 

A  Law  Enforcement  agency  Is  dependent 
on  the  public  for  the  Information  It  needs 
to  pursue  an  investigation.  If  It  were  un- 


known   or    In    discredit.    Its    Investigations 
would  quickly  reflect  this. 

I  read  that  he  should  retire  because  of  his 
age.  I  think  this  should  be  interpreted  In  the 
light  of  the  man.  I  have  seen  no  lessening 
of  his  mental  powers  and  I  personally  feel 
that  If  there  were  he  would  be  the  first  to  re- 
tire. I  am  Interested  In  efficiency  In  govern- 
ment as  well  as  economy  In  government.  Mr. 
Hoover  could  have  retired  at  full  pay  some 
years  ago.  so  actually  we  are  getting  his  serv- 
ices for  nothing.  I  can't  Imagine  a  greater 
bargain. 

I  read  that  he  and  his  organization  are  svu- 
pected  of  tapping  the  telephones  of  some 
Congressmen.  I  know  from  experience  that 
this  Is  absolutely  Impossible.  The  P3J. 
scrupulously  follows  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  regulations  on  this  and  there  were 
none  made  without  the  express  authority,  not 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  but  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  whom  the  P.B.I.  Is  an  Investigative 
arm. 

I  read  that  he  Is  not  adjusting  to  the  times. 
How  can  this  be  said  when  both  he  and  his 
agency  have  steadily  and  most  successfully 
adjusted  with  the  times  since  1924? 

I  read  that  he  should  have  been  grooming 
a  successor.  Who  says  he  hasn't?  But  his  suc- 
cessor, when  that  time  comes,  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  by  Congress.  Does  any  one  think 
they  would  necessarily  select  a  person  who 
had  been  publicly  groomed  as  a  successor? 
I  doubt  It. 

In  summation,  I  feel  that  I  can  attest  that 
Mr.  Hoover  Is  an  able  executive,  and  admin- 
istrator with  few  peers  In  Government,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bargains  In  Government.  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  serve  his  country  with  his  obvious  dedica- 
tion until  such  time  as  he  steps  down — and 
that  he  be  supported  in  this  endeavor  par- 
tially as  a  reward  for  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice, but  more  importantly,  because  In  this 
day  of  permissiveness  that  In  him  we  have  a 
dedicated  person  of  Integrity  In  a  most  re- 
sponsible position  of  trust,  where  permissive- 
ness would  be  disastrous. 
Most  sincerely, 

H.  a.  Foster. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
47  years  ago  today,  a  young  Justice  De- 
partment attorney  was  called  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  then  Attorney  General  Harlan 
Flske  Stone.  Stone  spoke  abruptly,  say- 
ing: "Young  man,  I  want  you  to  be  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation." 

This  man  was  John  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
he  has  directed  the  FBI  ever  since.  But 
young  Hoover's  answer  to  Stone  was 
qualified.  He  said  he  would  accept  the 
job  under  certain  conditions — that  the 
Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  politics 
and  not  be  a  catch-all  for  political  hacks; 
that  appointments  be  based  on  merit 
and  promotions  based  on  ability;  and 
that  the  Bureau  would  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Stone  agreed. 

So  29-year-old  J.  Edgar  Hoover  took 
over  a  floundering,  ineffectual,  politi- 
cally controlled  organization  and  built 
it  into  the  most  respected,  most  effective, 
most  efficient  investigative  agency  in  the 
world. 

Writing  to  the  dean  of  Columbia  Law 
School  a  few  months  after  appointing 
Mr.  Hoover,  Stone  said: 

I  took  the  responsibility  of  appointing  Mr. 
Hoover  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, although  many  people  thought  he  waa 
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too  young  ...  I  thought  I  knew  my  man, 
and  the  event  has  proved  that  I  was  right. 
I  find  him  responsive  to  the  Ideas  I  held, 
that  efficient  police  work  could  be  done  by 
men  who  were  not  crooks  and  who  did  not 
resort  to  crooked  methods.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
steadily  built  up  the  Bureau. 

I  do  not  cite  this  incident  as  a  lesson 
In  history,  but  rather  as  a  reminder  of 
the  premise  under  which  the  FBI  has  op- 
erated the  past  47  years  under  Director 
Hoover's  leadership.  Only  a  dedicated, 
self-sacrificing,  unselfish  man  could  have 
accomplished  this  tremendous  feat  which 
has  given  our  Nation  a  feeling  of  great 
security  for  47  years. 

Every  agent  receives  the  same  train- 
ing. All  must  be  able  to  handle  every 
activity  over  which  the  Bureau  has  Ju- 
risdiction. Mr.  Hoover  demands  that  each 
agent  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  law,  be  efficient,  honest,  courageous, 
courteous,  abide  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  at  all  times  be  completely  loyal 
to  the  Bureau.  Every  agent  knows  this 
from  the  day  that  he  is  sworn  in.  And 
almost  without  exception,  every  agent 
performs  in  accordance  therewith.  Oc- 
casionally one  does  not,  and  upon  leav- 
ing the  Bureau,  makes  critical  state- 
ments of  the  Director.  In  my  opinion, 
such  critical  statements  are  solely  self- 
serving  in  an  effort  to  ease  his  con- 
science for  his  mistake. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success 
of  the  Bureau  is  that  all  agents  are  held 
accountable  for  their  mistake.  They 
all  know  that.  But  by  the  same  token, 
Mr.  Hoover  is  as  fair  and  human  in  his 
attitude  toward  each  agent  as  any  per- 
son could  possibly  be.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples. 

After  completing  training  school,  each 
agent  is  assigned  to  a  field  office. 
Usually  it  is  in  an  area  different  from 
his  home.  This  is  to  help  the  agent 
understand  that  the  thinking  of  people 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
On  this  occasion  the  agent's  first  assign- 
ment was  NashiUe,  Tenn.  He  was  married 
for  V/2  years  before  becoming  a  special 
agent.  The  assignment  to  the  first  office 
is  usually  for  about  5  months. 

Before  the  assignment,  his  wife  had 
become  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  She 
was  born  and  raised  in  California.  She 
had  never  been  away  from  her  mother. 
As  the  months  passed,  she  became  nerv- 
ous and  upset  over  being  away  from 
home,  and  wondering  where  she  might 
be  when  her  fii-st  child  was  to  be  born. 

Mr.  Hoover  follows  a  policy  of  person- 
ally opening  and  reading  every  letter 
when  the  envelope  is  marked  "Personal 
and  Confidential."  The  agent  wrote  such 
a  letter  to  the  Director,  explaining  the 
circumstances,  and  requesting  a  transfer 
to  California  until  after  the  child  was 
bom.  The  following  day  transfer  orders 
were  received  sending  the  agent  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  letters  had  crossed  in 
the  mail.  Within  48  hours,  the  transfer 
orders  to  Atlanta  were  rescinded  and 
the  agent  was  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, instead.  This  was  a  salvation  so  far 
as  the  mother  and  the  marriage  v.eie 
concerned. 

On  another  occasion,  an  agent  and 
his  wife's  second  son  was  bor::  wich  ;iis 
third  and  fourth  fingers  on  each  hand 


"webbed."  There  were  two  bones,  but 
the  skin  went  around  both  fingers.  After 
having  the  child  examined  by  10  of  the 
best  plastic  surgeons  in  Los  Angeles,  one 
was  selected.  It  turned  out  that  he  was 
the  greatest. 

The  able  surgeon  stated  that  it  could 
take  as  long  as  3  years  and  several  op- 
erations. The  agent  wrote  a  "Personal 
and  Confidential"  letter  to  the  Director, 
explaining  the  circumstances,  and  re- 
questing that  he  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  Los  Angeles  until  the  operations  were 
completed.  Mr.  Hoover  permitted  him 
to  so  remain. 

Back  in  those  days,  each  agent  had  to 
qualify  12  times  a  year  in  flreanns  train- 
ing. Later  it  was  changed  to  nine  times 
a  year  because  of  the  difficulties  during 
the  snowy  winter  months  in  some  States 
to  have  suitable  range  facilities.  An 
agent,  who  had  been  efficient  for  years, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  developed 
difficulty  in  qualifying.  Technically  he 
should  have  been  asked  to  resign  because 
he  could  not  then  do  everything  required 
of  an  agent.  But  rather  than  do  this,  Mr. 
Hoover  directed  that  he  not  be  required 
to  carry  a  firearm  in  the  future,  and  that 
he  not  be  assigned  to  any  cases  where 
a  firearm  might  be  necessary.  The  agent 
continued  to  perform  efficiently  for  many 
more  years  and  has  now  retired. 

Yes,  Mr.  Hoover  is  fair  and  human  in 
his  attitude  toward  each  agent.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  because  in  the  first  two 
instances  cited  above,  I  was  the  agent 
involved. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Bureau.  I  am  proud 
of  Director  Hoover.  And  I  am  proud  of 
its  record  and  accomplishments.  It  is  not 
necessar>'  for  me  to  enumerate  these  ac- 
complishments— and  I  could  not  in  tills 
short  time  that  I  speak  today.  The  FBI's 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Hoover's 
leadership,  determination,  and  devotion 
to  duty  speak  for  themselves. 

There  are  a  few  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  not  agree.  There  are  some  who 
have  made  grave  charges  against  Direc- 
tor Hoover  and  the  FBI,  casting  asper- 
sions on  the  integrity  and  reputation  of 
this  organization  and  its  thousands  of 
employees.  They  have  been  refuted — by 
the  President,  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  by  the  Director  himself. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  47  years 
that  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  been 
subjected  to  criticism.  And,  fortunately 
for  our  country,  serious-thinking  people 
who  hear  allegations  of  "Gestapo,"  "se- 
cret police,"  and  "national  pohce  force" 
hmled  at  the  FBI  are  not  fooled  by  these 
epithets. 

The  recent  wave  of  critical  articles, 
degrading  caricatmes,  and  caustic  com- 
ments about  Director  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  are  a  disgrace  to  this  country.  Crim- 
inals and  subversives  at  home  and  abroad 
most  certainly  take  comfort  with  each 
new  criticism.  What  more  could  enemies 
of  our  govenmaent  ask  than  to  have  the 
FBI — for  ye^rs  America's  most  revered 
law  enforcement  body — beUttled  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  public? 

I  beUeve  that  when  the  winds  of  time 
have  cleared  away  the  fog  surrounding 
these  criticisms;  when  all  the  facts  are 
in  and  all  the  evidence  heard:  the  FBI 
and  its  Director  will  be  given  a  clean 


slate  and  the  stigma  of  recent  months 
removed  from  this  great  organization. 

As  for  me,  I  wiU  keep  my  faith  in  the 
FBI  and  leave  unfounded  speculation 
and  nmiors  to  the  fuzzy-headed  leftist 
radicals  and  neonihiUsts — and  a  few 
egotistical  Congressmen  suid  Senators 
who  think  the  FBI  has  nothing  better  to 
do  than  eavesdrop  on  their  telephone 
conversations. 

I  am  privileged  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Mr.  Hoover  on  occasions.  To  those  few 
in  and  outside  of  Congress  who  would 
Uke  to  force  him  to  reUre  because  of  age, 
may  I  ste.te  in  all  sincerity  that  he  is  as 
mentaUy  alert,  and  physically  well  qual- 
ified, as  any  Member  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
UPI  he  stated: 

I  have  no  thought  of  leaving  my  present 
position  and  Intend  to  remain  as  Director 
of  the  FBI  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  service 
to  the  country  and  my  health  permits. 

He  will  do  just  that.  When  the  time 
comes  that  he  is  not,  he  will,  of  his  own 
free  will,  act  accordingly. 

I  regret  that  someday  Mr.  Hoover  will 
decide  to  retire.  He  has  always  believed 
in  promoting  Agents  in  the  Bureau. 
There  are  many  who  will  be  able  to  carry 
on.  but  not  with  the  respect  and  ability 
that  Mr.  Hoover  possesses.  If  some  poli- 
tician or  bureaucrat  is  appointed  to  re- 
place him,  the  Bureau  could  well  return 
to  the  chaotic  condition  that  it  was  m 
when  Mr.  Hoover  took  over.  If  so.  it  will 
be  a  catastrophy  so  far  as  the  future  of 
America  is  concerned.  When  Mr.  Hoover 
does  retire,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  see  to  it  that  he  is  accorded  the 
fullest  honors  that  any  American  can 
receive  for  his  long,  loyal  service  to  his 
country. 

I  salute  you.  Mr.  Hoover,  for  your  many 
years  of  devoted  public  service,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  M^ill  be  able  to  con- 
tinue for  several  more  years.  In  fact, 
outside  of  my  father,  you  are  the  finest 
man  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
served  our  country  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  dedication,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
This  is  ills  47th  year  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — a  term 
of  service  so  distinguished  that  this 
recognition  is  truly  merited.  His  unre- 
lenting persistency  and  able  guidance 
have  made  the  FBI  the  efficient  security 
force  that  it  is  today.  He  has  served 
under  eight  Presidents  and  16  Attorneys 
General  since  1924  when,  at  the  age  of  29, 
he  became  the  first  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Investigations  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  His  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence, characterized  in  the  operation  of 
the  Bureau,  together  with  his  imdivided 
loyalty,  have  achieved  national  recogni- 
tion. During  these  troubled  times,  all 
Americans  can  well  be  thankful  that  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  this 
man  in  a  position  so  vital  to  our  national 
security.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  great 
American  and  a  fine  public  servant. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  American — 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Our  Nation  today  is  facing  troubled 
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times,  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  thjat 
we  have  had  grave  problems. 

The  racketeers  in  the  1930's,  the  fifkh 
column  operated  by  the  Nazi  Party  in  t  le 
1940's,  Communist  infiltration  in  our 
Grovemment  in  the  1950's  spelled  trouble 
for  our  Nation. 

One  man,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  was  givfen 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  us  frcm 
these  troubled  times. 

And  he  did  his  job. 

The  name  Q-man  was  feared  by  lU 
who  were  outside  the  law.  Criminals  we  re 
careful  not  to  commit  a  "Federal  Crims" 
because  that  meant  the  FBI  would  je 
called  in. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  long  been  coi- 
sidered  our  top  law  enforcement  ofiiccr. 
Today  I  want  to  commend  him. 

I  join  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  taking  my  hat  off  to 
this  fine  official  and  am  stiying  that  le 
has  not  only  done  his  job  well  in  t  le 
past  but  am  confident  that  he  will  in  t  le 
future. 

Our  Nation  is  a  free  nation. 

We  have  freedoms  that  many  others 
in  other  lands  do  not  enjoy. 

But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  woild 
still  be  living  in  a  free  country  if  it  we  re 
not  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  co  i- 
gressional  tribute  to  a  man  who  so  lai'- 
ishly  deserves  it,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgir 
Hoover. 

There  is  an  old  adage  about  a  man 
being  known  by  the  company  he  keejis, 
and  the  older  I  get  the  wiser  these  old 
sayings  seem  to  get.  They  are  wise,  I  su  3- 
pose,  because  they  woiild  not  have  b°- 
come  old  adages  unless  they  had  stoDd 
the  test  of  time  and  had  proved  to  pe 
correct.  In  this  context,  I  would  like  to 
preface  my  remarks  with  a  wondering  In 
my  mind  as  to  how  those  of  today's  radi- 
cals here  in  this  coimtry  must  feel  when 
they  look  about  themselves  and  see  the 
company  they  are  keeping  when  thi;y 
grow  livid  with  rage  at  the  mention  of 
the  FBI  and  its  renowned  head.  A  Cori- 
munist  must  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
FBI,  for  it  has  been  his  nemesis  over  t|ie 
decades.  A  criminal  must  have  few  ki<id 
words  for  the  FBI,  for  it  has  fought  hiin 
on  a  nationwide  scale  unparalleled  by  a^y 
other  organization  in  any  other  naticn 
In  the  world.  | 

A  smuggler  of  dope,  a  traflScker  In 
prostitution,  a  blackmailer,  a  member  pf 
the  Mafia,  an  anarchist — all  must  haite 
the  FBI  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  thfey 
keep  his  activities  at  the  low  level  thfey 
are.  [ 

I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  everi?- 
one  who  criticizes  the  FBI  or  Mr.  Hoovfer 
is  either  a  Communist,  a  dope  smuggler, 
a  member  of  the  Mafia,  or  any  otWer 
category  of  criminal.  My  suggestion  lis 
that  when  one  finds  oneself  on  the  slfle 
of  this  element  of  himianlty,  when  o^e 
parrots  their  party  line  and  reacts  with 
the  same  vehemence  they  do.  It  is  time 
to  search  one's  soul  and  find  out  why  tHls 
association  exists.  There  is  another  cid 
adage  that  I  believe  in  very  strongly,  aid 
it  is  that  when  you  lie  down  with  tne 
dogs  you  get  up  with  fleas.  f 

But  this,  as  I  .said,  is  a  preface  and]  a 
personal  observation  that  is  meaning- 


ful, perhaps,  to  me  alone  and  I  do  not 
press  upon  you.  my  fellow  Members,  this 
same  philosophy.  Each  man  has  his  own 
reasons  for  the  course  he  takes,  however 
foolish  or  however  sagacious  it  might 
be. 

In  my  10  years  of  observation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  I  think  I  have  con- 
cluded as  anyone  would  conclude  after 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  it,  that 
there  are  some  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  are  efHclent,  dedicated  to  their 
assigned  work  and  of  which  we  Federal 
servants  can  be  proud.  There  is  also  a 
percentage,  and  it  is  a  small  one,  of  the 
Government's  subdivisions  nm  by  fools, 
riddled  with  IneflBciency.  and  a  disgrace 
to  any  political  subdivision.  When  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  employed  on  any  assignment,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  charlatans,  moimte- 
banks,  incompetents,  and  leeches  will 
make  their  way  into  the  system.  Hope- 
fully, they  are  eliminated  with  the  pass- 
age of  time. 

There  are  some  agencies  with  three- 
letter  names  which  annually  disgorge 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  down  rat- 
holes  that  are  bottomless.  They  are 
wasteful,  scandal -ridden,  unproductive, 
and  controlled  in  every  echelon  by 
those  who  make  their  sorry  living  on 
human  misery.  For  such  agencies  and 
for  such  people  I  have  nothing  but  con- 
tempt. 

But,  I  defy  you  to  find  a  word  of 
criticism  about  one  of  these  agencies  in 
the  national  press  from  one  year  end  to 
the  next.  You  will  not  find  it  because 
they  deal,  in  the  main,  with  minorities 
and  few  have  the  courage  to  criticize.  In- 
vestigate, or  prosecute  anyone  black  or 
white  who  is  connected  with  a  program 
which  is  supposed  to  benefit  any  minor- 
ity, for  fear  of  being  called  a  racist. 

Yet,  these  same  bleeding  hearts,  these 
same  liberals,  leftists,  radicals  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them,  scale  the 
walls  in  their  attacks  on  one  of  the  very 
few  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  never  been  subjectively  ac- 
cused of  any  incompetence,  of  any  cor- 
ruption or  any  misdoing,  the  FBI. 

The  FBI  is  not  the  only  agency  of  this 
calibre  in  the  Federal  service;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  few.  What  agency  is  there  that 
can  boast  of  not  only  a  national  but  an 
international  reputation  as  a  very  model 
of  incorruptability.  Few,  if  any,  other 
than  the  FBI. 

Yet,  the  FBI  and  its  head  are  the  tar- 
gets of  the  most  scathing,  prejudiced, 
unsupported  accusations  that  have  ever 
been  directed  against  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  wonder  why. 
Some  of  the  critics  are  merely  dupes,  but 
they  should  ask  themselves  why  they  are 
saying  the  same  thing  the  Communist 
Party  is  saying.  They  should  ask  them- 
selves why  they  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Mafia.  They  should  wonder  how  they  got 
in  bed  with  the  dope  smuggler,  the  anar- 
chist, the  pimp  and  the  bawd.  Surely,  if 
they  feel  they  simply  have  to  criticize 
some  Government  agency,  there  are  some 
more  deserving  of  it  than  the  FBI. 

I  have  no  idea  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  a 
saint.  I  have  met  the  gentleman,  have 
talked  with  him  and  have  observed  him 


for  all  my  adult  life  and  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  he  puts  his  psints  on  In  the 
morning  one  leg  at  a  time  just  like  I  do, 
and  he  admits  it.  I  am  suie  he  has  made 
mistakes  and  I  am  sure  his  judgment  is 
not  infallible. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  he  is  undeserv- 
ing the  kind  of  venom  being  spewed  upon 
him  by  the  asps  who  are  attacking  him 
today.  I  am  also  sure  of  something  else, 
and  that  is  that  the  attack  being  party- 
lined  against  him  as  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  his  ability.  The  attack  is 
against  what  he  and  the  FBI  represent: 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  law, 
justice,  and  order  in  the  Nation.  If  Mr. 
Hoover  were  to  resign  tomorrow,  the  at- 
tacks would  not  cease;  they  would  simply 
change  in  their  emphasis.  Because  those 
who  want  to  get  rid  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
want  to  get  rid  of  what  he  epitomizes. 

If  there  is  any  presidential  candidate 
or  any  political  party  foolish  enough  to 
make  Mr.  Hoover  an  issue  in  the  forth- 
coming presidential  campaign,  they  are 
in  for  a  rude  awakening.  They  will  find 
that  the  only  people  who  support  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  and  the  FBI  are  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  my  words  reach  the  ears  of  this 
great  man  and  that  he  understands  as 
personally  as  I  do  that  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  for  him  to 
resign;  there  is  no  subjective  criticism 
of  the  way  he  has  run  his  agency.  There 
is  nothing  but  honor  and  respect  and 
admiration  for  what  he  and  the  FBI  have 
done  in  the  face  of  hostile  courts,  deluded 
followers  of  subversives,  the  dupes  of 
radicalism  and  the  foolishness  that 
manifests  itself  when  political  sensa- 
tionalism lures  the  thoughtless  on. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  not  con- 
sider for  a  moment  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion under  this  harassment  from  the  left 
because  it  Is  the  surest  sign  that  could 
possibly  be  manifested  that  he  is  doing 
his  job  and  doing  it  superbly. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  a  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  I  can 
think  of  no  man  with  whom  I  could  walk 
with  greater  pride  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  I  will  keep  his  company  as  long  as 
he  will  stay  on  the  job. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10, 
1971,  we  mark  a  most  memorable  event, 
the  celebration  of  the  47th  anniversary 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  directorship  of  the 
FBI. 

This  remarkable  man  has  built  a  re- 
markable organization,  firmly  founded 
on  the  rockbed  of  positive  accomplish- 
ment, not  suspended  in  midair  like  so 
many  of  the  spurious  and  petty  criti- 
cisms recently  directed  his  way. 

Appointed  in  1924  by  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone  to  clean  up  and  revitalize  an  inept 
and  ineffective  organization  wallowing  In 
public  contempt,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  did  his 
job  fantastically  well,  so  well  that  his 
lasting  place  in  our  history  as  one  of 
America's  most  selfiess  and  successful 
public  servants  is  forever  established. 

After  cleaning  house  thorouglily  and 
establishing  employee  character  and 
ability  criteria  of  the  highest  order,  he 
zealously  undertook  an  all-out  war  with 
the  forces  of  crime  and  subversion,  faith- 
fully demanding  in  all  investigations 
strict  adherence  by  all  of  liis  Bureau's 
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employees  to  America's  cherished  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

His  pioneer  inauguration  of  such  mile- 
stone successes  as  the  FBI  Laboratory 
and  the  FBI  National  Academy,  both  de- 
signed to  soundly  elevate  the  professional 
standards  of  local  law  enforcement,  at- 
test to  his  foresight  and  wisdom. 

His  noteworthy  dedication  to  truth 
and  justice,  which  has  sometimes  irri- 
tated those  with  a  lesser  devotion  to 
these  principles,  has  characterized  the 
FBI  under  his  dynamic  leadership  and 
supplied  the  spirit  behind  the  Bureau's 
Uving  motto,  "Fidelity,  Bravery  and  In- 

ti*critv." 

In  proudly  saluting  this  great  Ameri- 
can today  I  would  sincerely  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  recall  what  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  meant 
to  our  beloved  Nation  for  these  past  47 
years  and  to  contemplate  the  basic 
guideline  established  in  1924  when  this 
courageous  man  took  on  an  overwhelm- 
ing challenge — that  the  Bureau  would  be 
strictly  divorced  from  poUtics.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  maintain  this  happy  estrange- 
ment and  thus  continue  the  highly  suc- 
cessful formula  which  has  distinguished 
the  FBI  as  a  thorough,  objective,  impar- 
tial and  nonpolitical  investigative 
agency,  diligently  serving  all  citizens. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the  occasion  of  his 
47th  anniversary  of  service  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  the  FBI.  Under  his 
resolute  direction  the  FBI  has  kept  the 
security  of  this  Country  and  all  Amer- 
icans owe  a  debt  to  the  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  he  has  rendered. 

In  1917  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  22- 
year-old  lawyer  who  became  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  Seven  years  later  the 
Attorney  General  at  that  time,  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone,  appointed  Mr.  Hoover  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
He  was  (Urected  to  reconstruct  the  Bu- 
reau "According  to  the  highest  ethical 
and  executive  standards  and  remove  all 
actiwis  from  partisan  politics."  He  was 
instructed  to  remove  from  the  Bureau 
any  man  as  to  whose  character  there 
was  any  ground  for  suspicion.  Mr. 
Hoover  withdrew  the  Bureau  from  all 
extra-legal  activities  and  made  It  an 
eflBcient  organization  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  criminal  offenses  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  had  the  high- 
est confidence  of  eight  Presidents. 

It  was  a  personal  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  as  an  FBI  agent  imder  Mr.  Hoover 
and  I  salute  him  on  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  for  these  47  years. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of 
this  body  in  reminding  that  today  marks 
the  47th  anniversary  of  distinguished 
service  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Honorable 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Today,  perhaps  more 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  we  are  thankful  for  the  contri- 
butions that  this  man  has  made.  In  his 
personal  strength  of  character;  Inde- 
fatigable, indomitable  spirit;  and  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  the  principles  of 
Justice  we  have  witnessed  an  unparal- 
led  record  of  service  to  our  country. 


Since  the  day  that  he  took  over  the 
office  of  Director,  he  has  built  and  main- 
tained the  FBI  as  the  most  outstanding 
law  enforcement  agency  In  the  world. 
His  dedication  and  vision  saw  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Government  institution  that 
is  unequaled  in  concepts  of  duty,  honor, 
and  service.  The  FBI  is  truly  the  shadow 
of  the  man.  Through  his  foresight  the 
Bureau  from  the  cutset  of  his  leadership 
was  divorced  from  political  control  or 
infiuence.  Ability,  performance,  and 
merit  are  the  only  stepping  stones  to 
advancement  in  the  FBI.  The  highest 
positions  are  filled  with  individuals  who 
have  risen  through  the  ranks.  Theirs  is 
a  career  service  of  dedicated  employees 
who  are  Imbued  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

"Fidelity,  Bravery,  and  Integrity"  is 
the  motto  of  the  Federal  Bvu:eau  of  In- 
vestigation and  how  steadfastly  these 
principles  have  been  maintained  is  in- 
deed a  moving  tribute  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  No  other  individual  or  institu- 
tion in  our  Nation's  history  can  match 
the  zeal,  devotion,  and  unexcelled  pur- 
suit of  perfection  that  so  characterizes 
the  FBI  and  its  legendary  director.  The 
late  President  Kermedy  may  well  have 
had  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  example  in  mind 
when  he  challenged  the  American  people 
to  think  not  of  what  their  coimtry  can 
do  for  them,  but  rather  what  they  could 
do  for  their  country. 

His  contributions  to  law  enforcement 
are  beyond  estimation  in  value.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  concept  of  profes- 
sionalism in  police  work.  The  FBI  na- 
tional academy  which  annually  trains 
selected  police  officers  from  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  is  but  one 
example  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Hoover  real- 
ized that  a  professional  level  of  police 
work  could  only  be  achieved  through  a 
nationwide  corps  of  highly  trained  offi- 
cers. The  national  academy  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  the  most  up-to-date 
training  available.  Those  who  attended 
the  Academy  would  in  turn  pass  on  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  to  the  other 
members  of  their  various  departments. 
The  fact  that  many  of  these  graduates 
of  the  national  academy  are  in  the  high- 
est positions  of  their  departments  serves 
to  highlight  the  success  of  this  endeavor. 
Professionalism,  training,  cooperation, 
and  dedication  to  duty  coupled  with 
knowledge,  courage,  and  integrity  char- 
acterizes the  spirit  of  the  national  acad- 
emy and  its  graduates. 

Today  when  the  spirit  of  America  is 
so  dangerously  challenged  by  many  who 
seek  to  destroy  our  most  hallowed  insti- 
tutions, we  are  certainly  not  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  target.  Those 
who  seek  his  removal  would  likewise 
prefer  the  FBI  to  be  responsive  to  their 
wliims  and  views  of  the  way  things 
ought  to  be.  They  know  in  him  they  have 
a  person  beyond  their  infiuence  and  one 
who  holds  no  sympathy  for  their  des- 
ecration of  our  noble  concept  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Mr.  Hoover  by  his 
personal  courage  and  recognition  of  duty 
is  the  antithesis  of  what  those  who  only 
wish  to  destroy  can  show  as  a  standard. 
The  American  public  is  indeed  grateful 
for  the  service  of  this  great  man.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
recognize  and  deeply  appreciate  the  sac- 


rifice and  tribulation  that  he  has  with- 
stood to  maintain  his  stand  against  the 
forces  of  crime  and  subversion.  His  con- 
duct has  set  standards  of  public  service 
which  are  practically  impossible  to 
emulate. 

It  is  in  the  Nation's  best  interest  to 
look  forward  to  his  continued  direction 
of  the  FBI,  and  it  is  my  personal  wish, 
as  well  as,  that  of  millions  of  proud 
Americans,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  his  infiuence  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  course  of  our  nearly  200  years  as  a 
Nation,  the  United  States  has  been 
blessed  with  many  leaders  steadfast  in 
the  defense  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  country  was  founded.  For  the  past 
47  years,  such  a  man.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
has  headed  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
agencies  of  our  Government,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Hoover's  career  as  the  Nation's  No. 
1  G-man  has  been  no  accident,  but  rath- 
er a  most  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ment by  a  man  of  impeccable  character. 
Since  taking  over  the  Bureau  on  May 
10,  1924,  Mr.  Hoover  has  gradually  built 
his  agency  into  the  most  effective,  hon- 
est, and  tough  crimefightlng  force  in 
modern  times. 

In  light  of  this  brilliant  record  it  is 
most  ironic  that  in  recent  years  the  FBI, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  in  particular,  have  come 
under  increasing  criticism.  FBI  offices 
have  been  plundered  of  their  confiden- 
tial files,  which  have  then  been  distrib- 
uted in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
FBI  is  carrying  on  police-state  activi- 
ties. Some  critics  of  the  Bui-eau  have  de- 
cried the  attendance  of  FBI  agents  at 
public  meetings.  Yet  these  same  people 
who  criticize  FBI  surveillance  techniques 
today  were  some  of  the  loudest  critics  of 
the  FBI  after  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination in  1963. 

And  now  recently,  unable  to  come  up 
with  a  better  reason,  critics  of  the  hard 
hitting  and  incorrigible  Mr.  Hoover  have 
begim  pointing  out  that  the  Director  is 
getting  too  old  to  adequately  handle  his 
responsibilities.  And  while  I  might  agree 
in  principle  to  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  public  officials,  I  am  wondering 
why  Mr.  Hoover  alone  faces  such  a  chal- 
lenge. Strangely,  there  are  at  this  very 
time  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Senators, 
and  Members  of  the  Hoijse  of  Repre- 
resentatives  who  exceed  Mr.  Hoover  in 
age;  yet  no  one  has  demanded  their 
resignation. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  been  an  eminent  protector 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  our  sys- 
tem of  free  goverimient.  His  continued 
tenure  in  office  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  rancorous  clamor  of  an  un- 
grateful minority  element.  And  certainly 
his  retirement  should  not  be  occasion  for 
rejoicing  and  relief,  but  a  solemn  thanks 
from  a  Nation  well  served. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  dedicated  civil  serv- 
ant, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  upon  this  47th 
anniversary  of  his  service  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Probably  no  man  since  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  reorganized  the  English  police  in 
the  early  1800's,  has  contributed  so  much 
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to  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
as  has  Mr.  Hoover.  His  dedicateii  hard 
work  and  genius  has  developed  the 
fledgling  Government  Agency,  over 
which  he  was  given  command  in  the 
1920's,  into  the  highly  respected  com 
plex,  and  modern  law  enforcemeit  and 
investigative  arm  in  which  we  (jan  all 
justly  take  pride. 

Under  his  genius  and  leadership,  the 
Bureau  has  constantly  kept  abreast  of 
the  changing  scene,  meeting  the  various 
challenges  from  subversive  and  cilimlnal 
elements  alike.  Long  before  the  MJranda 
decision,  Director  Hoover  required  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  FBI  to  fully  advise 
suspects  of  their  rights.  Including  the 
right  against  self-incrimination.  The 
Bureau  has  pioneered  tn  the  full  use  of 
science  and  technology  In  thfc  war 
against  crime,  and  has  sliared  its  know- 
how  with  State  and  local  law  eaforce- 
ment  agencies  and  those  of  many  foreign 
countries.  With  vision  and  foresight,  the 
Director  has  crusaded  for  improitement 
of  all  law  enforcement  technlqueb.  The 
FBI's  National  Police  Academ)^  has 
trained  thousands  of  fine  law  ettforce- 
ment  ofiQcers  on  State  and  local  I  levels, 
long  before  the  present  law  enforoement 
assistance  programs  were  enacted^ 

Despite  difficult  times  and  pressures 
from  every  side,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  stem 
adherence  to  the  highest  ethids  and 
principles  has  continued  to  Insujre  the 
integrity  of  the  Bureau.  His  danands 
upon  special  agents  and  other  ^ureau 
persormel  are  great,  but  no  greatOr  than 
the  demands  he  makes  upon  himself. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  words  "Fidel- 
ity, Bravery,  Integrity"  have  liecome 
more  than  Just  a  motto.  They  ate  the 
qualities  which  the  Nation  expects  and 
knows  it  will  receive  from  Mr.  fioover 
and  every  officer  and  employee  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

America  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  All  Amer- 
icans can  be  grateful  for  the  exanjple  he 
provides  to  all  hard-working,  dedicated, 
and  loyal  public  servants  everywhere.  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  the  hondr  and 
privilege  of  serving  under  his  leac  ership 
as  a  special  agent  of  the  FBI  bef i  »re  my 
service  in  the  Navy  in  World  W^r  II.  I 
xirge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
nMng  the  achievements  of  this 
man  on  this  47th  armiversary 
directorship. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Itvesti 
gation  and  its  Director,  J.  Edgar  i  oover. 
I  make  this  statement  because  i  n  un- 
usual campaign  with  political  overtones 
has  been  started  to  discredit  the  best 
agency  In  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
force  its  director  to  resign. 

The  FBI  is  the  best  nm.  most  effec- 
tive, least  political  and  most  respected 
of  all  law  enforcement  agencies,  n(  (t  only 
In  the  United  States  but  in  the  world. 
Most  of  the  credit  for  that  bela:igs  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover — its  longtime  di-ector. 
It  is  molded  in  his  imae;e.  one  of  c  edica- 
tion  to  country  and  high  standards  of 
performance. 

Suddenly,  there  is  a  small,  lorid  and 
orchestrated  cry  for  his  removal  It  is 
centered  in  the  Democratic  Partv  and 
particularly  in  its  "liberal  wing." 
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Recently  some  Congressmen  have 
stated  they  "feared"  their  telephone  calls 
were  being  listened  to.  No  one  knows  why 
they  feared  this.  On  the  basis  of  this 
guesswork  they  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  FBI.  To  date  no  evidence  has 
been  presented  that  any  phone  was  tap- 
ped, much  less  that  the  FBI  was  involved. 

Apparently  It  is  now  enough  to  fear 
something  to  investigate  the  fear.  That 
would  be  a  ridiculous  basis  for  any  in- 
vestigation. It  is  really  a  mere  device  to 
"get"  the  FBI. 

The  thrust  against  the  FBI  is  centered 
in  the  protest  groups  fighting  our  coun- 
try's policy  in  Vietnam.  Stealing  of  thou- 
sands of  FBI  documents  and  making 
them  public  has  done  something  the 
agency  avoids — giving  publicity  to  in- 
vestigation. For  example,  I  have  been 
the  subject  of  FBI  investigation  many 
times  in  my  life  as  they  checked  into  my 
background.  Such  investigations  are  in 
the  national  interest  and  I  welcome  them. 

Cries  for  a  total  investigation  of  the 
FBI  based  on  the  "fears"  of  some  is  self- 
serving  nonsense.  Even  more  nonsensical 
is  the  cry  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  age  76, 
is  too  old  and  that  he  and  his  agency 
should  be  investigated  by  the  Judiciary 
committee,  whose  chairman,  Emanuel 
Celler,  is  age  83. 

Those  who  commit  crimes  must  be  in- 
vestigated and  prosecuted.  They  cannot 
be  exempt  because  they  hold  public  office 
nor  because  they  claim  a  kind  of  im- 
munity since  their  crimes  are  part  of 
political  dissent. 

I  urge  every  American  to  back  the 
FBI.  The  great  agency  deserves  such 
support  on  the  merits  of  its  service  to  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the 
47th  anniversary  of  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

The  job  of  being  Director  of  the  FBI 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  trying  and 
most  difficult  in  our  society.  In  handling 
this  exceedingly  difficult  task,  in  per- 
forming the  countless  Jobs  that  society 
directs  him  to  do,  in  carrying  out  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  that  are  im- 
posed upon  him,  Mr.  Hoover  has  acted 
at  all  times  as  a  highly  efficient  and  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  official.  His 
character,  his  life,  and  his  dedicated 
service  has  helped  to  maintain  the  great 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  FBI  and  to 
elevate  this  organization  as  the  most 
faithful  and  dedicated  law  enforcement 
organization  in  the  world. 

In  a  free  society  the  law  is  supreme 
and  the  FBI  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  living  symbols  of  the  freedom 
shared  by  all.  The  FBI,  under  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's leadership,  have  long  enjoyed  re- 
spect as  an  efficient  law  enforcement 
agency,  Mr.  Hoover  sees  to  it  that  FBI 
agents  receive  excellent  training  and  that 
they  do  their  job  in  a  thorough,  com- 
Ijetent,  and  highly  professional  manner. 
Mr.  Hoover's  record  speaks  for  itself.  He 
has  much  to  be  proud  of.  His  good  repu- 
tation is  the  result  of  public  confidence — 
a  confidence  that  grows  only  after  years 
of  sustained  accuracy,  objectivity  and 
sound  ethics.  Mr.  Hoover's  lifetime  of  de- 


votion to  the  safety  and  security  of  this 
Nation  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

I  do  not  means  to  imply  that  we  must 
look  at  Mr.  Hoover  with  sanctimonious 
reverence  and  deem  him  too  sacred  to  be 
criticized.  Not  at  all.  It  is  through  con- 
structive criticism  that  we  all  do  a  better 
job  in  any  particular  assignment.  While 
a  few  in  this  body  have  recently  ques- 
tioned the  aggressiveness  of  Mr.  Hoover 
in  the  FBI's  constant  battle  with  the 
evU  forces  of  crime  and  subversion,  I 
have  never  heard  any  Member  question 
Mr.  Hoover's  sincerity  or  his  dedication 
to  duty. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
stature  at  the  helm  of  the  FBI,  and  on 
this  the  47th  anniversary  of  his  service 
as  Director  of  the  FBI,  I  extend  to  him 
my  sincere  congratulations  for  the  out- 
standing Job  he  has  done  over  the  many 
years.  There  is  really  very  little  that  I 
can  add  to  the  words  that  have  been 
spoken  and  written  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
century  find  his  name  will  forever  be 
inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  great  Americans. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  esteemed  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Collier,  of  Illinois,  for  request- 
ing this  special  order  today  and  provid- 
ing the  Members  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

When  I  think  of  law  and  order,  I  im- 
mediately think  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  be- 
cause his  name  has  been  synonymous 
with  America's  fight  against  crime  for  al- 
most 50  years.  Since  May  10,  1924,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  head  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Under  his  leader- 
ship Eind  devotion  to  duty,  the  FBI  has 
become  preeminent  among  crime  fighting 
agencies  in  the  world.  I  know  of  no  other 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  more  zeal- 
ous and  meticulous  in  upholding  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
protecting  those  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans  under  our  Constitution. 

Even  though  Mr.  Hoover  has  always 
credited  former  Chief  Justice  Harlan  P. 
Stone  as  the  father  of  the  FBI,  I  per- 
sonally believe  Mr.  Hoover  is  deserving 
of  this  title.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  FBI 
is  to  recite  history  of  men  and  women 
seeking  to  make  America  more  secure. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  long  line  of  citizens  who 
form  a  solid  front  against  crime.  Lead- 
ing this  long  line  for  the  last  47  years  has 
been  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Because  the  outstanding  career  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  are  so  inter- 
woven, it  is  impossible  to  discuss  one 
without  discussing  the  other. 

Four  of  the  innovations  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hoover  which  have  made  the  FBI 
history's  greatest  investigative  agency  are 
the  fingerprint  identification  unit  in  1924, 
the  crime  laboratory  in  1932,  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1935  and  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  in  1967.  Each 
of  these  has  contributed  greatly  to  Amer- 
ica being  able  to  bring  the  lawless  to  the 
bar  of  justice  and  to  clear  the  good  name 
of  the  irmocent. 

Many  people  tend  to  forget  that  the 
FBI's  crime  detection  facilities,  such  as 
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the  laboratory,  are  used  almost  as  often 
to  prove  the  irmocence  of  suspects  as  it 
is  to  obtain  an  air  tight  case  against  the 

guilty. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  lately 
of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  by  a  vocif- 
erous minority.  I  feel  this  criticism  is  im- 
founded  and  is  the  result  of  hopeful  pres- 
idential candidates  grasping  for  false  Is- 
sues in  hopes  of  winning  a  handful  of 

votes. 

They  falsely  accuse  Mr.  Hoover  of 
being  a  dictator  and  rimning  a  national 
police  force.  Notliing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  FBI  is  a  factfinding 
organization  investigating  violations  of 
Federal  laws  and  its  authority  is  strictly 
limited  to  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 
I  might  add  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  provided  the  FBI  the  jurisdiction 
within  wliich  it  operates. 

Another  fact:  Fifty-two  percent  of  the 
special  agents  have  10  years  or  more  of 
service.  And  yet  another  fact:  The  Gallup 
poll  in  mid- 1965  asked  a  cross-section 
of  Americans:  "If  you  had  a  son  who 
decided  to  become  an  FBI  agent,  would 
you  be  pleased  or  displeased?"  The  poll 
reported  that  77  percent  of  the  persons 
questioned  said  they  would  be  pleased. 
I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  100  percent 
of  the  American  people  would  have  regis- 
tered pleasure  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
they  were  concerned  for  the  well-being 
of  their  sons  because  of  the  dally  dangers 
an  FBI  agent  faces. 

Can  we  actually  be  led  to  believe  the 
FBI  is  a  national  police  force  in  any 
shape,  form,  or  fashion  when  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  people  consider 
it  a  promising  and  worthwhile  career 
for  their  sons?  Can  we  be  led  to  believe 
Mr.  Hoover  is  a  dictator  in  any  shape, 
form  or  fashion  when  over  half  of  his 
special  agents  of  their  own  free  will  have 
worked  under  him  for  10  years  or  more? 

I  say  definitely  not.  The  people  of 
America  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
intimidated  into  believing  the  babbling 
of  the  leftist  element  of  our  Nation.  And 
I  most  fervently  hope  Mr.  Hoover  will 
not  be  intimidated  Into  retiring. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Thus  far  I  have  dealt 
mainly  with  Hoover  the  FBI  Director. 
But  there  is  also  Hoover  the  man — a 
man  of  great  compassion  and  under- 
standing who  has  always  taken  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  fellow  FBI  agents 
and  their  families.  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  very 
warm  individual  in  spite  of  the  impres- 
sion you  may  receive  from  the  Eastern 
press.  He  has  a  great  concern  for  people. 
He  does  a  lot  of  things  for  people  that 
nobody  hears  about,  because  that  is  part 
of  his  makeup,  the  way  he  is.  If  someone 
in  the  Bureau  becomes  sick  or  is  in  need, 
Mr.  Hoover  personally  takes  steps  to  see 
that  he  or  she  is  taken  care  of. 

I  realize  the  time  of  my  colleague  is 
limited.  Therefore  I  will  bring  my  re- 
marks to  a  close,  although  I  would  much 
prefer  to  continue  because  there  is  so 
much  more  I  have  to  say  in  praise  of  and 
tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  more  fitting 
tribute  to  pay  Mr.  Hoover  than  to  say  he 
is  triily  an  American's  American  and 
may  he  serve  for  another  47  years. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
appropriate  that  public  acclamation  be 
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accorded  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  47th  anniversary  of  distin- 
guished service  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  occasion 
should  have  been  preceded  by  a  rash  of 
irresponsible  criticisms  of  the  FBI  and 
its  Director — however  puny  and  irrele- 
vant the  charges  have  been. 

In  fact,  most  of  those  critics  appear 
to  be  apologetic  about  what  they  say.  I 
heard  one  prominent  faultfinder  in  a 
network  television  appearance  lodge  his 
protest  in  words  to  this  effect:  "Mr. 
Hoover  is  a  great  American.  His  official 
record  is  unblemished.  He  has  been  a 
truly  great  leader,  and  both  he  and  the 
FBI  have  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  cause  of  law  and  order  in  the  coim- 
try.  The  entire  Nation  is  indebted  to  him. 
But — we  should  be  rid  of  him.  He  should 
resign  immediately." 

This  objector  inferred  that  he  thought 
the  Director  should  retire  because  of  his 
age.  Yet,  there  is  no  claim  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  not  in  excellent  health.  If  that 
critic  is  so  concerned  about  the  age  of 
public  officials,  why  does  he  confine  his 
concern  to  only  one  official — J.  Edgar 
Hoover?  Why,  for  example,  does  he  not 
call  for  the  retirement  of  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  are 
older  than  Mr.  Hoover?  And  what  about 
several  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  are  older  than  Mr.  Hoover? 

In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
age  issue  as  applied  to  the  Chief  of  FBI 
is  a  phony  issue  because  it  is  not  related 
to  any  claim  of  ill  health  or  incapacity 
to  {jerform. 

Two  or  three  others  want  Mr.  Hoover 
to  quit  because  they  claimed  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  tapping  of  telephones 
used  by  Members  of  Congress.  This 
charge  was  flatly  denied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  accusers  totally 
failed  to  produce  any  proof  whatever  to 
substantiate  their  allegations.  Indeed 
their  "proof  reminds  one  of  the  man 
who  said  he  caught  a  50-pound  fish. 
When  questioned  about  the  truth  of  his 
claim  he  took  the  questioner  down  to  the 
river  and  showed  him  the  water  where 
he  caught  it. 

Another  critic,  with  political  overtones, 
became  disturbed  because  the  FBI  had 
applied  surveillance  over  the  activities  of 
such  notorious  revolutionaries  as  Rennie 
Davis,  at  public  gatherings.  Still  others 
blew  their  tops  because  the  FBI  uncover- 
ed evidence  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the 
Berrigan  brothers  and  their  confeder- 
ates. 

Aside  from  politicians  who  seem  to 
think  it  is  stylish  to  criticize  Mr.  Hoover, 
most  of  the  protests  leveled  at  him  are 
traceable  to  those  whose  toes  have  been 
stepped  upon,  or  are  in  danger  of  being 
stepped  upon. 

In  recent  years,  when  the  crime  rate 
has  skyrocketed,  riots  erupted,  crime  and 
subversion  on  certain  college  campuses 
have  become  ccwnmonplace ;  when  revo- 
lutionary movements  have  gained  mo- 
mentum, and  the  New  Left  has  become 
more  brazen  and  active — it  is  imder- 
standable  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
agency  would  become  Increasingly  un- 
popular among  those  elements  in  our 
society. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  generally  recognized 
by  responsible  people  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  the  most  effi- 
cient law-enforcement  agency  in  the 
world.  That  agency  has  gained  and 
earned  the  confidence  and  support — and 
the  gratitude — of  the  great  masses  of 
Americans  throughout  the  time  Mr. 
Hoover  has  directed  its  affairs.  When  we 
speak  of  that  record  we  are,  in  effect, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Hoover.  The  latter  has 
for  nearly  half  a  century  been  a  part  and 
parcel  of  everything  the  FBI  stands  for 
and  all  it  has  accomplished.  He  has  pro- 
vided that  inspired  leadership  and  di- 
rection so  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
particular  mission. 

It  is  no  accident  and  no  coincidence 
that  the  man  we  honor  today  is  admired, 
respected,  and  revered  by  every  patriotic 
organisation  in  the  country;  by  every 
law-enforcement  organization;  and  by 
practically  every  one  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  have  served  in  that  agency 
since  its  beginning. 

It  happens  that  a  good  many  years  ago 
I  served  for  10  years  as  a  prosecutor. 
That  threw  me  in  contact  with  a  good 
many  FBI  agents.  I  can  say  I  never  met 
one  of  those  agents  who  was  not  an 
honorable  man,  of  strong  character  and 
integrity,  and  religiously  devoted  to  duty. 
And  I  never  met  one  who  did  not  respect 
and  honor  his  leader — J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further. 
In  retrospect  I  shudder  to  think  what 
might  have  happaied  to  this  country  and 
its  internal  security  had  there  been  no 
FBI  and  a  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  direct  It. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  dispense 
with  his  services  at  this  time.  It  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  suitable 
replacement.  Let  us  hope  he  stays  on  the 
job. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  has  had  few  public 
servants  who  have  worked  with  such 
dedication  and  contributed  so  much  to  its 
betterment  as  John  Edgar  Hoover. 

Tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  he  has  served  as  Director  since 
1924,  has  been  a  model  of  efficiency  and 
its  deeds  and  contributions  are  legend. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  is  also  legend.  He  reorganized  the 
FBI  shortly  after  taking  the  directorship 
and  did  two  things  that  are  never  done 
in  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
anymore,  to  their  own  detriment:  he  got 
rid  of  the  lazy  and  the  incompetent,  and 
he  took  the  Bureau  out  of  politics. 

When  he  removed  the  FBI  from  the 
political  arena,  he  imdoubtedly  stepped 
on  some  high-level  toes,  and  while  those 
toes  may  be  on  different  feet  now,  they 
are  still  smarting. 

Some  of  those  who  are  participating 
in  the  current  attacks  on  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  simply  cannot  stand  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  political  influence  or 
control  over  the  man  and  the  organiza- 
tion. They  feel  that  they  cannot  get  to 
him,  and  because  they  feel  they  cannot 
get  to  him  to  do  some  favorite  armtwist- 
ing,  they  stand  back  and  make  outrage- 
ously false  accusations  and  join  the 
demagogs  on  the  stump  around  the  coun- 
try to  denounce  what  they  caimot  intimi- 
date. 

They  are  wrong,  of  course,  every  one  of 
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them.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  not  a  sacred 
cow.  He  does  not  operate  outside  of  the 
Grovemment.  He  must  justify  his  judget 
requests  annually  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

He  is  answerable  to  the  President — 
and  Mr.  Speaker,  he  sits  at  the  tead  of 
the  FBI  right  now  because  eight  Presi- 
dents were  pleased  with  the  jo  3  that 
he  was  doing  and  had  the  good  s«nse  to 
keep  him  on  the  job. 

Some  were  Republican  Presider  ts  and 
some.  Democratic,  but  party  polit  cs  was 
not  the  issue  when  it  came  to  the  vorld's 
greatest  criminal  investigative  organiza- 
tion. J.  Edgar  Hoover  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  during  the  years  of  Ccjolidge, 
Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenjhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and  he  enjoys 
it  today — in  Congress  and  in  the  White 
House.  I 

His  detractors  are  few  in  nhmber. 
Their  motives  are  highly  suspect.  It 
would  probably  be  kind  to  concluqe  that 
these  motives  are  bom  merely  ofl  politi- 
cal expediency  and  p)etty  jealou^'.  Un- 
questionably much  opposition  to  Director 
Hoover  is  more  sinister  in  nature,  now,  as 
it  probably  always  has  been. 

Since  we  are  entering  another!  age  of 
permissiveness,  in  which  subverave  or- 
ganizations inevitably  grow  and  fexpand 
their  activities,  it  follows  that  Hoover's 
hard-line  approach  toward  thesel  people 
would  make  him  enemies,  and  dome  of 
these  same  enemies  are  in  the  f  ror(t  ranks 
of  the  current  attacks  on  the  Director. 

Subversives,  overlords  of  organized 
crime,  and  criminals  at  all  level^  of  so- 
ciety have  good  reason  to  dislike  tbe  FBI 
and  Director  Hoover.  The  Bureau  has  an 
outstanding  record,  unmatched  I  by  an 
investigative  agency  anywhere,  ol|  track- 
ing down  these  people.  I 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  tremendous 
and  largely  thankless  job  that  thej  agents 
and  other  personnel  of  the  FBI  pferform, 
are  you  and  me  and  all  of  the  p^ple  in 
this  country.  i 

The  law  is  better  observed,  th^  peace 
is  better  maintained,  and  society  ip  better 
protected  because  of  the  assistan(^  given 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  afeencles 
by  the  FBI.  | 

Those  Members  of  Congress  ^iho  are 
participating  in  this  current  imwar- 
ranted  attack  on  the  Bureau  and!  in  this 
campaign  of  character  assasanation 
against  J.  Edgar  Hoover  know! better. 
They  know  the  job  that  he  has  done  and 
is  doing.  They  know,  but  for  thiir  own 
reasons,  they  do  not  care.  I 

But.  I  should  remind  those  who  are 
acting  in  what  I  consider  a  wholly  ir- 
responsible manner  that  the  pepple  In 
this  country  know,  and  they  carf .  They 
will  not  swallow  the  ridiculous  tharges 
leveled  at  Hoover  and  the  Bm-eaxi  by  the 
rabble  in  the  street  and  their  spokesmen 
in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  may  be  76  ye^rs  old, 
but  he  is  still  attacking  the  problems  of 
this  Nation  and  the  problems  of  he  Bu- 
reau that  he  heads  efficiently,  tlielessly, 
competently,  and  with  the  sami;  fierce 
dedication  as  when  he  started  tp  build 
the  Bureau. 

If  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wants  to  retire, 
that  Ls  up  to  him.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
loss  to  the  Nation,  in  my  opinldn,  and 


I  would  hope  that  he  would  not  make 
that  decision  anytime  soon. 

I  know  that  he  will  not  be  intimidated 
into  retirement  by  the  groundless  accu- 
sations of  his  critics.  They  speak  for 
themselves,  and  nobody  else. 

Today  is  the  47th  anniversary  date  of 
J.  Hoover's  service  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  will 
enjoy  many  more.  The  mere  existence  of 
that  great  organization  today  is  surely 
tribute  enough  to  its  leader.  To  that,  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  add  oiir 
own. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Director. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
body  has  joined  together  on  Innumerable 
occasions  throughout  its  history  for  the 
singular  purpose  of  honoring  exceptional 
men  and  women  who  have  immeasurably 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  strength 
of  our  proud  Nation.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
this  fine  tradition  and  most  appropriate 
that  we  pause  at  this  time  to  honor  a 
man  who  warrants  our  highest  praise 
and  who  so  profoundly  deserves  the  emi- 
nent status  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
patriots  and  champions  of  justice. 

The  man  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  to- 
day upon  serving  for  47  years  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation is  one  who  has  dedicated  nearly 
all  of  his  adult  life  to  the  noble  cause  of 
protecting  the  security  of  our  country. 
His  relentless  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans  have  been  applied  solely  to 
the  preservation  of  those  basic  ideals 
which  comprise  the  essence  of  a  free 
democracy.  We  need  only  to  examine  the 
incomparable  record  of  achievement 
compiled  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  during  his 
long  tenure  to  find  undisputed  evidence 
of  his  steadfast  commitment  to  justice 
and  the  sanctity  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  record  which  reflects  an 
earnest  and  inexorable  effort  to  eradicate 
those  criminal  and  subversive  elements 
which  strive  to  impair  freedom  in 
America.  In  addition,  it  is  a  record  which 
explains  the  enviable  status  of  the  FBI 
as  the  most  elite  law  enforcement  orga- 
nization in  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

Our  primary  purpose  here  today,  is  to 
express  our  gratitude  and  tribute  to  a 
great  American.  But  as  we  praise  the 
honorable  qualities  and  deeds  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  allude  to 
those  who  have  so  appallingly  espoused 
vacuous  and  inflammatory  rhetoric  In 
recent  weeks  to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  the  integrity  with  which  the  FBI  ful- 
fills its  role  in  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral law.  It  is  deplorable  that  such  irre- 
sponsibility has  been  openly  expressed, 
but  it  is  particularly  despicable  that 
those  who  self-righteously  hurled  these 
attacks  manifest  an  explicable  reluct- 
ance to  produce  evidence  to  support  their 
incredulous  statements.  In  view  of  these 
unfound  accusations,  it  is  even  more  ap- 
propriate that  we  direct  the  attention  of 
all  Americans  to  the  imimpeachable  re- 
cord of  the  FBI  which  substantiates  the 
greatness  of  the  organization  and  its  Di- 
rector. 

Our  system  of  government  could  not 
endure  without  positive  and  effective  law 
enforcement.  This  indispensable  facet  of 
our  Government  organization  demands  a 


high  degree  of  competence  and  expertise 
if  oMi  laws  are  to  have  force  and  mean- 
ing. For  47  years,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
exceeded  our  expectations  for  Uie  per- 
formance of  this  important  duty.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  join  today  to  speak  of  his 
excellence  and  I  hope  our  coimtry  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  superb  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  in  the  company  of  those  whose  rec- 
ognition of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  his 
47th  anniversary  date  as  Director  of  the 
FBI  is  a  tribute  to  this  giant  of  a  man 
whose  contributions  to  law  enforcement 
and  the  internsil  security  of  this  Nation 
are  unequaled. 

The  continuity  of  sei*vice  which  Mr. 
Hoover  has  brought  to  his  office  during 
the  recent  years  of  turmoil,  civil  disobe- 
dience, and  a  rapid  growth  of  subversive 
activities,  is  something  for  which  we  as 
Americans  should  be  thankful. 

Is  it  not  more  than  coincidental  that 
his  critics  have  attempted  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  him  and  the  agency  of  the 
FBI  itself  at  the  very  time  when  protest 
in  the  streets  approaches  the  dreams  of 
some  that  our  democratic  institutions  can 
and  wiU  be  brought  to  their  knees?  With- 
out equivocation,  I  can  earnestly  say  that 
I  take  comfort  in  entrusting  the  security 
of  my  country  to  a  man  of  this  stature 
and  integrity  as  opposed  to  any  one  of 
his  critics,  some  of  whom  even  have  as- 
pirations of  taking  the  reigns  of  the 
Nation.  Others  have  already  sold  their 
country  out  and  merely  add  their  voices 
to  the  criticism  as  cover  for  their  own 
destructive  ambitions. 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  man  or  as  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  is  the  primary  object  of  this 
staged  criticism,  but  rather  it  is  the 
agency  of  which  he  has  become  the  sym- 
bol, the  FBI.  Illustrative  of  this  approach 
are  the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
who,  on  April  22,  asserted : 

The  events  now  coming  to  the  surface  from 
many  quarters  clearly  reveal  that  we  have 
permitted  to  come  into  being  a  power  and 
force  within  the  Government  for  which  no 
one  is  accountable  and  of  which  no  one  Is 
knowledgeable. 

This  Is  a  power  which  threatens  and  places 
In  Jeopardy  those  rights  and  those  Ubertle* 
essential  to  the  survival  of  our  system. 

I  would  agree  with  the  majority  lead- 
er's observations  per  se,  but  surely  the 
object  of  his  fear— the  FBI— is  grossly 
misplaced.  I  would  only  ask  that  his  re- 
marks be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
demonstrations  in  Washington  over  the 
past  several  months,  including  the  U5. 
bombings  carried  out  with  purpose  and 
discrimination  across  the  Nation  over  the 
past  several  months,  including  the  U5. 
Capitol  Building  itself.  The  "power"  of 
which  the  majority  leader  spoke  as  the 
threatening  menace  to  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties is  not  the  feigned  monolithic  hand 
of  the  FBI,  but  is  more  accurately  the 
portrayal  of  the  anarchistic  and  sub- 
versive elements  organized  throughout 
our  society  that  seek  to  paralyze  our  ta- 
stitutions  and  trample  the  very  Indi- 
vidual liberties — of  those  who  disagree— 
which  they  loudly  proclaim  aflford  protec- 
tion to  their  obstreperous  and  frequently 
violent  conduct. 
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To  be  sure,  the  American  people  are 
not  fearful  of  the  FBI  or  its  activities 
and,  I  dare  say,  in  the  wake  of  the  mas- 
sive civil  disobedience  in  Washington 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  many  are  cer- 
tainly justified  in  wondering  if  the  lead- 
ers of  such  volatile  miUtancy  are  among 
those  who  Mr.  Hoover's  critics  would 
place  beyond  reproach  or  surveillance.  I 
say  thank  God  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  those 
of  his  character  whose  loyalty  to  coun- 
try, devotion  to  God,  and  dedication  to 
duty  ought  to  be,  and  are  in  my  mind, 
marks  of  distinguished  respect  rather 
than  targets  for  the  subtle  degredation 
of  the  institution  for  which  he  stands. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  to- 
day in  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  our 
long-time  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  honor 
a  man  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
career  of  heading  the  important  investi- 
gative and  crime  fighting  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  have,  in  fact,  introduced  legislation 
which  would  insure  that  what  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  established  within  the  FBI  would 
be  retained  when  the  Director  chooses  to 
retire  from  Government  public  service. 

I  introduced  a  biU  on  April  29,  1971, 
which  I  enclose  now  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  general  public: 

H.R.  7918 
A  bill  to  provide  that  hereafter  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  career  officers  or  employees  of  such 
Bureau 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  those  In- 
dividuals who  have  served  for  not  less  than 
ten  years  as  a  fuUtlme  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the 
Deptartment  of  Justice. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  appointments 
made  to  fill  vacancies  In  the  office  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  occurring  on  and 
after  the  date  on  enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  insure  that  the 
reins  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation will  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
career  man  of  the  FBI  who  came  up 
through  the  ranks  of  the  FBI  imder  the 
scrutiny  of  the  current  FBI  Director,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

I  feel  that  when  the  day  arrives  that 
Mr.  Hoover,  whom  we  honor  today,  de- 
cides to  retire  from  the  FBI,  the  process 
by  which  his  successor  will  be  chosen 
must  be  laid  down  now  by  law. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Hoover  would  agree  in  that  the  selection 
of  his  future  successor  must  remain  out- 
side the  realm  of  political  consideration 
and  my  bill  would  insure  that  the  crime 
fighting  agency  would  not  become  a  po- 
litical football. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Hoover 
would  approve  that  only  the  highly 
trained  FBI  personnel  who  have  been 
under  his  direction  should  be  considered 
for  the  directorship  of  the  fine  agency. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  as  the  bill 
states,  and  I  will  paraphrase,  only  those 
FBI  career  personnel  who  have  been 
with  the  Bureau  for  at  least  10  years  will 
be  eligible  to  qualify  and  then  be  subject 
to  possible  appointment  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

I  finally  want  to  state  that  in  my  esti- 
mation, J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  done  a 
grand  job  in  fighting  crime  and  subver- 
sion in  America  and  that  this  Nation 
owes  much  gratitude  to  this  man. 

What  has  gone  on  before  imder  Mr. 
Hoover's  direction  must  continue.  For 
that  reason  I  feel  the  processes  of  the 
FBI,  established  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  seek- 
ing out  and  removing  bad  elements  of 
society  from  America's  daily  life,  must  be 
protected  and  I  further  feel  my  bill  nam- 
ing Mr.  Hoover's  successor,  when  he  re- 
tires from  the  ranks  of  the  FBI,  will 
insure  just  that. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  man  whom  history 
will  record  as  one  of  America's  most 
highly  respected  and  most  dedicated 
citizens. 

For  47  years  he  has  headed,  perhaps, 
the  most  effective  agency  related  to  law 
enforcement  in  the  world.  During  that 
nearly  half-century  the  FBI  has  been 
operated  without  the  slightest  hint  of 
corruption  or  malperformance.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  even  his  most  rabid  critics 
today  can  find  no  trace  of  scandal  in  that 
vast  agency.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
FBI  in  its  formative  years  and  during 
World  War  II  is  legend.  It  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  survival  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  to  the 
cause  of  individual  liberty. 

No  less  important,  is  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  Director  Hoover  and  his 
agency  have  provided  to  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels  of  government 
throughout  the  country.  Over  the  years 
the  FBI  has  pioneered  the  use  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  criminology  and  has  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  professionalism  in 
law  enforcement.  He  has  encouraged, 
supported,  and  inspired  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  officers.  They  admire 
and  respect  him. 

For  those  who  contend  that  the  FBI 
threatens  our  civil  liberties,  I  would  let 
history  reply.  During  his  47  years  as 
head  of  the  FBI's  vast  investigative  ap- 
paratus, our  civil  liberties  have  fiour- 
ished.  If  anything,  Director  Hoover  has 
been  scrupulously  careful  that  the  vast 
potential  power  of  his  position  remains 
divorced  from  domestic  politics. 

This  absolute  integrity  and  devotion  to 
duty  has  enabled  him  to  maintain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  Presidents  and 
Congresses  regardless  of  partisan  leader- 
ship for  nearly  50  years. 

Mr.  Hoover,  in  my  view,  is  a  dedicated 
patriot  and  law-enforcement  pioneer. 
Every  American  should  weigh  the 
charges  of  his  present-day  critics 
against  the  weight  of  history  and  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  time  given  me  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  to  speak  about  and 
honor  a  great  American,  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


In  the  47  years  since  he  was  appointed 
to  that  high  position,  he  has  formed  the 
most  efficient,  most  respected  and  the 
highest  quality  investigative  body  in  the 
world.  But,  beyond  this,  he  has  kept  our 
country  aware  of  its  enemies,  both  from 
within  and  without. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  weathered  some 
high-pressured,  emotional  storms  re- 
garding his  service,  but  he  maintains  the 
respect  and  trust  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Hoover's  record  is  outlined  by  his 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  subversion,  and  in  this 
respect  no  other  person  is  held  in  as 
high  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  voice  of  com- 
mendation £Lnd  praise  today  to  those 
honoring  the  47  years  of  service  to  his 
coimtry  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  47  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  America  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  grew  from  a  poU- 
tically  motivated  and  impotent  and  in- 
significant department  to  a  model  of  one 
of  the  world's  most  outstanding  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  safety  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  has  been  secured  by 
the  consistent  efforts  of  the  FBI  to  con- 
tain crime  and  to  route  out  subvei-sion 
and  attacks  from  foreign  agents  in  times 
of  war  and  peace. 

We  would  be  an  ungrateful  Nation  in- 
deed and  this  body  would  be  especially 
negligent  if  we  did  not  take  note  of  the 
47  years  of  service  by  Mr.  Hoover  and 
say  to  him  with  deepest  sincerity, 
"Thank  You  Sir  For  a  Job  Especially 
Well  Done." 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  In  this  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  stature  as  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  of  complete, 
selfless  devotion  to  our  nation,  and  of 
scrupulous  nonpartlsanship,  places  him 
far  beyond  the  feeble  arrows  shot  by  a 
handful  of  politically  motivated  detrac- 
tors. 

Long  after  their  names  are  erased  from 
memory,  that  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will 
rank  among  those  of  the  most  dedicated, 
able  and  patriotic  men  our  country  has 
produced. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  young  man  J.  Edgar  Hoover  took 
office  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, then  a  relatively  small  body,  barely 
16  years  old.  It  is  his  signal  achievement 
to  have  transformed  that  organization 
into  one  of  the  most  effective  investiga- 
tive agencies  in  history,  an  organization 
whose  name  has  become  a  by-word  in 
American  life  for  security,  integrity,  and 
duty.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion reflects  in  its  structure  and  opera- 
tions the  character  and  purpose  of  its 
Director,  and  we  are  the  continuing 
beneficiaries. 

Crime  plagues  all  nations.  The  forces 
of  organized  lawlessness  in  America, 
however,  have  had  to  deal  with  tireless 
and  effective  opposition.  The  honesty, 
loyalty,  and  ability  essential  to  such  op- 
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position  have  been  established  and  maUJi- 
tained  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  whose  public  life  is  marked  ^y 
selfless  dedication  and  fearless  candor. 

In  these  trying  and  difficult  times  the  re 
hsis  been  a  wave  of  criticism  directed  pt 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  bf 
Investigation.  Now  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  those  among  us  who  respect  and  ai- 
mire  his  work  to  speak  out. 

I  am  proud  to  extend  to  Mr.  Hoov;r 
the  assurance  of  support  and  good-will 
on  behalf  of  Americans  who  are  grateful 
to  him  for  his  dedication  to  duty. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  In 
recent  years  has  distressed  me  as  much 
as  the  wholly  unwarranted  and  abusire 
personal  attacks  on  the  Director  of  the 
FBI,  some  from  within  this  vet7 
Chamber.  , 

I  personally  abhor  this  vilification  pf 
a  great  American  patriot  who  has  servfed 
his  country  so  ably  for  so  many  decad*s. 
But,  Mr.  Hoover  has  a  tough  hide  a^id 
I  am  confident  that  he  personally  gives 
these  attacks  the  little  attention  thty 
deserve. 

However,  what  particularly  disturbs 
me  is  the  belief  that  this  vendetta  agaiiist 
Mr.  Hoover  is  not  so  much  aimed  lat 
forcing  his  resignation — on  account  bf 
age  or  for  any  other  reason — as  it  is  I  a 
calculated  attempt  to  destroy  the  pup- 
lie's  trust  and  confidence  in  the  PBlJ 

This  is  the  real  threat  and  trage<w. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Hoovjer 
were  to  step  down  as  Director,  those  who 
are  so  virulent  in  their  attacks  woulld 
be  shocked  and  dismayed.  In  fact,  th^y 
may  be  actually  forestalling  the  tiibe 
when  Mr.  Hoover  might  voluntarily 
tire. 

A  direct  frontal  assault  on  the  FBI 
an  agency  would  be  essentially  fut^ 
because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  jit 
is  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Amem- 
cans.  As  a  result,  criticism  of  the  Direc- 
tor becomes  a  convenient  and  workame 
alternative.  I 

Those  who  would  tear  down  America 
began  by  chipping  away  at  the  pub^c 
confidence  in  the  military,  attempti^ig 
to  portray  it  not  as  defender  of  our  fn 
dom  but  as  a  threat  to  democracy. 

They  continued  with  a  campaign 
destroy  faith  in  our  local  police  for( 
Now,  to  complete  the  circle,  they  are 
tacking  the  FBI. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  not  a  saint 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  agents  -^. 
not  without  their  own  human  shoijt- 
comings.  Bift  charges  of  "Gestapo  tac- 
tics" ^d  "police  state"  are  pure  aid 
uttei^ogwash.  Mr.  Hoover  has  built  the 
FBI  into  the  ^est  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the»«rorld,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  dispute  that  fact.  f 

With  respect  to  siirveillance  by  tpe 
FBI  of  Members  of  Congress,  from  my 
own  personal  standpoint  I  would  wel- 
come it.  With  the  crime  rate  what  it  \s. 
It  would  be  very  comforting  to  have  i  a 
well-trained,  intelligent,  and  experienced 
FBI  agent  tagging  along  behind.  ' 

So  let  us  recognize  these  attacks  ^n 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  what  they  are — pairt 
of  a  vicious  campaign  to  destroy  the  rf- 
fectiveness  of  the  FBI  and  all  law  en- 
forcement in  America. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Hoover  wjll 
not  let  this  happen. 


Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unwarranted  attacks  on  the 
integrity  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  on  the 
FBI  have  unjustly  discredited  the  out- 
standing record  of  one  of  America's  most 
dedicated  public  servants. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  has  been  one  of  public  service, 
achievement,  and  protection.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
justice,  during  the  past  47  years,  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

He  has  guided  and  shaped  the  FBI  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  respected 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  world. 
Efficiency,  professionalism,  and  objec- 
tivity are  the  trademarks  of  this  man 
and  the  agency  he  hesMls. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  plagued 
by  crime,  increased  drug  traffic,  anti- 
American  movements,  and  turbulence, 
men  of  the  caliber  and  courage  of  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  are  needed  to  help  preserve 
order  and  peace. 

Because  of  Mr.  Hoover's  advanced 
age,  there  is  good  reason  for  him  to  re- 
tire. But  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only 
reason  he  should  step  down. 

I  am  happy  for  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  this  the 
47th  armiversary  date  of  his  service  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
of  the  people  respect  this  man,  as  I  do, 
not  only  for  his  services  to  the  coimtry, 
but  also  for  his  honesty  and  ability. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  FBI. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  nation  is  privileged 
to  have  available  the  services  of  a  man 
totally  dedicated  to  his  work — a  man 
with  judgment,  character,  and  unswerv- 
ing honor.  This  Nation  has  had  the  serv- 
ices of  such  a  man — J.  Edgar  Hoover — 
who  today  starts  his  48th  year  as  head  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  FBI  has  be- 
come a  hard-hitting,  effective,  and  fair 
law  enforcement  arm  of  our  Department 
of  Justice.  In  1970.  the  FBI  obtained 
13,000  convictions  and  was  successful  in 
96  percent  of  the  cases  it  brought  to 
trial — certainly  one  solid  indication  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr. 
Hoover's  agents  work.  Another  is  the 
esteem  in  which  the  American  people 
hold  the  FBI  and  its  director.  A  recent 
Harris  Poll,  for  instance,  shows  that  by 
a  vote  of  81  to  13  percent,  Americans 
agree  that  the  FBI  has  done  a  "first- 
rate"  job  of  protecting  the  security  of 
this  country. 

I  doubt  that  many  Americans  really 
realize  the  tremendous  job  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  done  or  are  aware  of  the 
strength  of  character  of  this  man  whom 
we  have  come  to  know  as  the  chief  sym- 
bol of  law  and  order  and  justice  in  this 
coimtry.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
him  well  from  his  aimual  visits  to  San 
Diego — and  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that 
America's  security  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hands  than  his.  For  nearly  five 
decades,  he  has  guided  this  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  molded  into  an  efficient  in- 
vestigative unit,  and  created  a  reputation 
of  integrity  and  incorruptibility. 

I  deplore  the  senseless  attacks  being 
made  on  this  outstanding  public  servant 
by  heedless  headline  hunters.  This  Na- 


tion owes  Mr.  Hoover  a  big  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  success  in  what  has  to  be  one  of 
the  toughest  jobs  in  the  world.  Our  na- 
tional security  is  stronger  because  of  the 
decisive  leadership  Mr.  Hoover  has  given 
the  FBI  and  his  unfailing  loyalty  to  our 
system  of  government  and  to  enforcing 
the  Nation's  laws. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  in  the  lives  of  men  and  institu- 
tions when  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  look, 
and  evaluate  and  ask,  "Where  have  we 
been?"  and  "Where  are  we  going?" 

Today  is  one  of  those  days  in  the  life  of 
the  FBI  and  its  esteemed  Director,  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  For  today  is  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's 47th  anniversary  as  Director  of  this 
world  famed  law  enforcement  agency. 

Actually,  the  FBI  has  been  tested  and 
retested,  evaluated  and  reevaluated  many 
times  in  the  past.  And  in  the  words  of  the 
physician  the  result  has  always  been: 
This  agency  is  sound  and  good. 

To  the  American  people,  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI  are 
"sound  and  good,"  they  are  playing  their 
role  in  protecting  our  freedoms.  To  citi- 
zens from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Vermont,  from  New  York  to 
Oregon,  the  FBI  remains  that  agency  of 
Goverimient  which  merits  their  trust  and 
confidence  on  the  basis  of  continuous 
high-level  performance. 

What  of  the  past? 

Mr.  Hoover's  years  of  service  are  an 
open  book.  We  know  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  Director  in  1924.  He  led  the 
Nation's  fight  against  the  hoodlums  of 
the  1930's  and  the  Axis  spies  of  World 
War  n.  In  the  postwar  period,  he  geared 
the  FBI  to  fight  against  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  camp  followers  and  the 
hoodlums  who  robbed  banks,  kidnaped, 
and  committed  crimes  of  all  varieties. 

To  do  this  he  had  to  keep  the  agency 
up  to  date — in  training,  in  equipment,  in 
application  of  the  latest  techniques  of 
crime  detection.  This  the  FBI  Director 
did. 

Another  point  which  is  so  often  over- 
looked. Mr.  Hoover  has  assembled  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
group  of  employees  which  can  be  imag- 
ined. A  living  legend  is  the  morale  of 
the  FBI,  the  "we"  spirit  which  Mr. 
Hoover  encourages.  This  "we"  spirit  says 
simply  that  no  one  special  agent,  no  one 
administrative  official,  no  one  clerk  or 
stenographer,  no  one  fingerprint  classi- 
fier can  solve  a  case  by  himself.  No,  a 
case  is  brought  to  solution  through  a 
team  effort,  of  all  pitching  in  and  doing 
their  share. 

It  we  had  time  to  discuss  some  of  the 
FBI's  cases  more  in  detail  we  could  show 
how  teamwork  was  the  key  which 
brought  excellent  results. 

The  verdict  on  the  FBI's  work  in  the 
past?  The  answer  is  "sound  and  good." 

What  of  the  future? 

We  are  hearing  today  criticism  from  a 
vocal  minority  that  the  FBI  is  "obsolete," 
that  it  is  "out  of  date,"  that  it  is  a  "na- 
tional police." 

I,  for  one.  want  the  FBI  to  remain  as 
a  premier  law  enforcement  agency,  un- 
encimibered  by  politics  and  cabals  of 
cronyism.  My  respect  for  the  FBI  is  based 
on  the  simple  fact  that  I  am  confident 
that  it  is  making  honest  investigations 
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and  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

Is  the  FBI  a  national  police?  How  silly 
can  you  get?  Where  is  the  evidence?  In  a 
country  where  personal  freedom  almost 
runs  riotous  when  demonstrators  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Government  to  close, 
when  any  opinion  can  be  expressed  and 
any  type  of  movie  shown,  how  is  the  FBI 
a  national  police? 

I  think  the  charge  in  itself  falls  flat. 

What  is  the  prognosis  of  the  FBI  for 
the  future?  In  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  millions  of  hard-working,  hon- 
est, sincere  Americans,  it  is  "sound  and 
good." 

For  that  reason  I  want  today  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  on  the  occasion  of  the  47th 
anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  service 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon : 

April  15,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  for  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

lir.  Hoover  has  served  our  country  with 
the  utmost  devotion  axid  distinction  from 
tbe  very  inception  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  He  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  survival  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government  and  to  the  very  cause  of  In- 
dividual liberty.  The  Director  has  carried  out 
the  mandate  of  the  law  for  over  40  years  and 
has.  Indeed,  protected  the  Internal  security 
of  our  nation 

In  my  opinion,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  record 
of  dedication  In  upholding  the  Constitution 
should  be  envied  and  I  commend  the  Direc- 
tor for  a  Job  "well  done." 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chalmers  P.  Wtlik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  observing 
the  47th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, I  insert  in  the  Record  a  col- 
umn by  David  Lawrence  which  I  believe 
is  most  appropriate  on  this  occasion: 

Internal   SECtrRixT    of   the   Unitkd   States 
Depends  Upon  the  FBI 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  have  never  known 
the  intimate  story  about  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  because 
public  disclosure  would  impair  the  usefulness 
of  an  Important  governmental  organization 
In  dealing  with  problems  of  surveillance  In- 
volving subversion  and  crime. 

To  supervise  a  group  of  nearly  19,000  per- 
sons who  must  dedicate  themselves  to  sec- 
recy is  not  an  easy  task.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  has  been  Director  of  the  FBI  for  several 
decades — under  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Administrations — has  given  the  agency 
a  leadership  which  has  enabled  It  to  partici- 
pate In  Investigations  throughout  the  land, 
especially  those  related  to  persons  suspected 
of  violating  federal  laws  or  crossing  State 
lines  to  escape  punishment. 

The  FBI  does  not  act  alone.  It  works  In  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies  and  often  supplies  the  critical  In- 
lormatlon  which  leads  to  the  solution  of 
naany  a  crime  and  to  arrests  and  prosecution 
<>y  the  proper  authorities. 
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The  FBI  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
police  departments  of  the  nation's  cities.  It 
gets  no  publicity  for  doing  so,  and  doesn't 
seek  any.  But  in  numerous  cases.  It  has  been 
the  FBI  which  furnished  the  tip  that  led 
to  the  capture  of  a  much-sought-after  crim- 
inal. State  law-enforcement  agencies  also 
benefit  from  the  work  of  the  FBI.  In  fact, 
there  Is  a  reciprocal  arranganent  among  all 
these  groups  In  order  to  help  each  other. 

The  policy  laid  down  by  Director  Hoover 
Is  one  of  concentration  on  the  gathering  of 
facts,  leaving  It  to  others  to  act  thereon.  The 
decision  to  prosecute,  for  Instance,  Is  not 
made  by  the  FBI.  The  data  It  assembles  are 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  then  can  seek  a  grand  Jury  indict- 
ment. The  FBI  doesn't  make  these  requests 
or  furnish  attorneys  for  the  court  proceed- 
ings which  may  follow. 

Many  organizations  which  are  emotloncdly 
aroused  over  current  Issues  are  Inclined  to 
blame  the  FBI  If  some  of  the  "extremists" 
are  Indicted,  arrested  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tloe  makes  the  decision  as  to  whether  they 
should  even  be  charged. 

But  there  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
a  belief  among  radical  groups  that  their  fore- 
most enemy  Is  the  FBI,  and  they  have  tried 
In  various  ways  to  discredit  the  organization. 

Recently  some  members  of  Congress  have 
been  assailing  Mr.  Hoover  for  allegedly  order- 
ing their  telephones  to  be  tapped.  Although 
both  he  and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
emphatically  denied  any  such  thing,  the 
story  has  been  spread  and  agitators  have 
picked  It  up  as  a  means  of  starting  another 
crusade  to  drive  the  present  Director  out. 
The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  disorganize  the 
agency  and  weaken  It. 

Actually,  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  age  of  76  Is 
one  of  the  most  active  men  serving  In  public 
office.  He  has  developed  the  FBI,  with  assist- 
ants and  associates  having  specific  responsi- 
bilities, so  as  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
agency  to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively 
with  close  supervision  from  the  top.  Includ- 
ing suggestions  on  Important  cases.  As  men 
who  have  served  In  the  FBI  have  gone  Into 
business  or  other  professional  pvirsults,  they 
have  usually  said  to  their  friends  on  leaving 
that  the  organization  Is  as  efficiently  directed 
today  as  It  has  been  over  the  years. 

The  radicals  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  tear  down  the  FBI.  The  removal  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  wouid  be  a  victory  for  them. 
But  there  are  no  Indications  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  wUl  fall  for  such  tactics  and 
surrender  to  the  groups  antagonistic  to  the 
FBI. 

The  one  thing  that  the  FBI  has  always 
sought  to  avoid  was  any  act  which  could  In- 
volve Its  agents  In  controversies  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  government  officials  un- 
less, of  course,  In  connection  with  some  crim- 
inal case.  But  the  maintenance  of  wire  tap- 
ping of  the  telephones  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, as  recently  claimed  by  critics  of  the 
FBI,  Is  something  that  anyone  who  Is  famil- 
iar with  FBI  operations  would  know  In- 
stantly was  never  authorized  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  probably  never  occurred. 

The  FBI  has  successfully  kept  out  of  pol- 
itics. It  has  refrained  from  Interference  In 
any  way  with  campaigns  of  members  of  Con- 
gress or  participation,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. In  presidential  contests. 

The  FBI  operation  has  been  expanding 
over  the  years,  but  the  Bureau  has  stuck  to 
one  rule — that  It  would  not  make  public  Its 
findings  except  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who 
Is  the  boss  of  the  agency  Itself. 

The  P^I  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  on 
Inside  the  United  States  extensive  Investi- 
gations of  subversion,  espionage  and  any 
conspiracy  against  the  Government.  For  the 
FBI  Is  the  principal  safeguard  of  the  Internal 
security  of  our  country. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  was  not  exaggerating  when  he 
recently  referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  as  "probably  the  best 
police  force  in  the  world  "  and  the  retison 
that  it  is  can  be  given  in  one  name: 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

"A  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one," 
goes  an  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  song, 
and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  always  has  had  his 
detractors,  but  few  men  in  the  public  life 
of  this  great  Nation  have  been  held  in 
such  high  esteem  over  so  long  a  period. 

Only  last  week,  at  a  time  when  a  cam- 
paign of  villiflcation  against  him  was 
peaking,  a  special  Gallup  poll  foimd  that 
Americans  still  have  a  tremendous  ad- 
miration for  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Asked  to 
rate  the  job  he  has  done  as  head  of  the 
FBI,  70  percent  of  those  polled  by  Gallup 
rated  his  performance  either  "excellent" 
or  "good."  They  also  gave  high  marks 
to  the  FBI  itself.  Eighty  percent  of  those 
interviews  indicated  either  a  "highly 
favorable  " — 49  percent — or  "moderately 
favorable"  opinion  of  the  FBI  while  only 
4  percent  expressed  an  "unfavorable" 
view. 

That  is  a  truly  remarkable  showing 
when  it  is  recalled  that  when  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  became  director  of  the  FBI  47 
years  ago  today,  it  was  a  small  and 
hardly  reputable  organization.  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  President  and  the  United 
States  was  still  predominantly  rural. 
Now,  almost  a  half  century  later,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  remained  at  the  helm 
of  the  FBI  through  the  administrations 
of  six  Presidents  and  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  has  left  no 
doubt  that  the  Director  rates  high  with 
him. 

I  congratulate  Director  Hoover  on  a 
superb  performance  in  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  spots  in  the  Government  and 
hope  that  we  can  benefit  from  his  service 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  a  milestone  in  this  Nation's  con- 
stant pursuit  of  law  and  order  and  jus- 
tice. On  May  10,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
a  grateful  nation  observe  his  47th  an- 
niversary as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  talk 
about  the  FBI  without  mentioning  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  the  reverse  is  true  as  well. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  both  the 
man  and  the  organization  have  served 
their  coimtry  faithfully  and  well,  and 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  scandal, 
impropriety,  or  political  Involvement. 

Recent  attacks  made  on  the  Bureau 
and  the  Director  have  sought  to  mar 
that  image,  but  those  rash  charges  have 
proven  to  be  imfounded.  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  feel,  as  I  do.  that 
Mr.  Hoover  smd  the  FBI  deserve  nothing 
but  praise  for  their  past  accomplish- 
ments and  activities. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  them 
both.  Since  Mr.  Hoover  took  over  as 
Director  in  1924,  the  FBI  has  become 
world-renowned  as  the  best  law  enforce- 
ment Eigency  ever  established. 

Its  service  has  spanned  the  gangster 
era  of  the  1930's,  the  Nazi  subversion  of 
the  1940's,  the  Communist  espionage 
that  continues  to  this  day,  the  drastic 
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increase  in  crime  brought  on  by  ni  itional 
permissiveness,  extremist  activity  of  all 
kinds,  city  rioting  and  street  violence, 
and  orgEinized  crime. 

The  FBI's  meritorious  servicejbegan 
with  Mr.  Hoover's  appointment  47  years 
ago,  but  the  Director  himself  is  quick  to 
add  that  it  is  hardly  a  one-man  ppera- 
tion.  j 

Mr.  Hoover  has  ssdd :  | 

To  tell  the  Btory  of  the  FBI,  Is  t4  recite 
the  history  of  men  and  women  seelclng  to 
mAke  America  more  secure.  It  Is  the  story 
of  a  long  line  of  citizens  who  form  a  solid 
front  against  crime. 

Those  men  and  women  today  mfike  up 
the  best-educated,  best-trained,  miost  ef- 
fective force  in  the  law  enforcement  field. 

The  FBI  has  come  to  be  generally  rec- 
ognized as  "the  elite  corps  of  liw  en- 
forcement in  this  country,"  and  the 
reputation  is  well -deserved.  J 

Fewer  than  8,500  special  ageits  in- 
vestigate 800,000  criminal  cases  i  year, 
and  their  thorough  and  careful  Investi- 
gative work  has  resulted  in  an  astonish- 
ing percentage  of  convictions.  la  1968, 
for  example,  97.3  percent  of  their  krrests 
resulted  in  conviction. 

The  success  of  their  efforts  hajs  been 
praised  by  hundreds  of  the  Nationjs  lead- 
ers in  the  past  half -century.  ' 

In  1964,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  praising 
both  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  fot  their 
outstanding  service  to  America.    | 

I  believe  the  words  of  that  resolution 
ring  as  true  today  as  they  did  9  years 
ago,  and  I  believe  they  bear  repieating, 
as  a  fitting  tribute  on  this  specif  day. 

The  resolution  read  in  part :       ' 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  office,  Jj.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  consistently  displayed!  strong 
moral  determination  and  great  personal  fore- 
sight m  recognizing  the  threat  and  tneetlng 
the  challenge  of  deadly  enemies  of  American 
freedom.  i 

Under  hla  brilliant  leadership,  the  [Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  waged  a  ifearless 
and  unrelenting  battle  against  Ar^erlca"a 
crUninal  and  subversive  underworlds  while 
at  the  same  time  fully  observing  and  protect- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by 
the  Ck)nstitutlon  and  the  laws  of  tha  United 
States.  I 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  hla  Federal  !  Bureau 
of  Investigation  associates  have  brought  new 
standards  of  efficiency,  integrity  andl  impar- 
tiality to  the  law  enforcement  profesaon  and 
have  truly  earned  the  admiration  and{  respect 
of  all  right-thinking  citizens.  ' 

These  words  of  high  praise  art  well- 
deserved.  Today  we  are  still  a  la\^-abid- 
ing  Nation,  despite  the  rashes  of  lawless- 
ness with  which  the  FBI  has  had  to  deal. 

Today  we  are  still  a  free  society,  de- 
spite the  threats  that  have  been  p<)sed  by 
Nazi  and  Communist  and  revolutionary 
subversion.  i 

It  is  no  coincidence,  and  certainly  no 
paradox,  that  the  greatest  law  eiiforce- 
ment  agency  in  the  world  shoiild  be 
found  in  the  freest  society  in  the  world. 

I  believe  the  two  are  closely  related, 
that  each  is  to  a  large  degree  denendent 
on  the  other,  and  I  am  gratefil  that 
they  are  both  realities  today.         ] 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on  his  47th  anniver- 
sary as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  As  we  honor  tlie  man 


we  also  honor  the  organization — and 
rightly  so,  for  in  the  eyes  of  most  Amer- 
icans, J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  FBI. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  FBI  has  be- 
come the  most  effective  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  world,  working  tirelessly  to 
protect  America's  internal  security. 

For  millions  of  patriotic,  law-abiding 
Americans,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  dedicated  and  highly  re- 
spected public  oflQcials;  for  lawbreakers, 
leaders  of  the  criminal  imderworld,  for 
the  Communists,  and  other  enemies  of 
America.  Mr.  Hoover  is  the  enemy.  And 
that,  perhaps,  says  more  about  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  than  we  can  here  today. 

Mr.  Hoover's  abilities,  courage  and 
selfless  dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
our  Nation  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  A  tribute  to  his  service  is  both 
timely  and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
record  diiring  his  47  years  as  America's 
top  lawman. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  numbered  among  those  who  have 
united  to  extend  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  congratulations  on  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  his  service  in  oflQce. 

During  the  past  10  years  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  the  Judiciary 
imder  Chairman  John  Rooney,  and  each 
year  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  able  staff  have 
appeared  to  testify  in  support  of  the  Bu- 
reau's budget  request. 

Down  through  those  years  I  have  come 
to  admire  the  practical  and  businesslike 
manner  in  which  the  Bureau  is  operated. 
Each  year  the  record  reflects  knowledge- 
able and  convincing  testimony  providing 
more  than  adequate  justification  for  all 
funds  requested.  It  is  an  impressive  trib- 
ute to  the  quality  of  thoroughness  for 
which  the  Bureau  is  world  famous. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
well  served  by  the  world's  premier  pro- 
fessional domestic  police  organization, 
and  yet  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  evils 
that  can  arise  when  a  single  national  po- 
lice power  crisscrosses  the  land. 

This  is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  poli- 
cies and  convictions  of  the  Director,  as 
he  has  often  expressed  them.  We  con- 
gratulate him  today  as  we  must  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  in  his 
continuing  service. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  an  event  which 
will  pass  unnoticed  by  many  Americans, 
but  which  has  been  of  singular  signifi- 
cance for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  47th 
anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  as- 
sumption of  oflBce  as  head  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

During  his  47  years  of  tenure,  he  has 
guided  the  FBI  to  the  forefront  of  all 
law-enforcement  agencies,  so  that  it  is 
a  model  for  swift  and  impartial  appre- 
hension of  criminals.  The  FBI,  under 
Mr.  Hoover's  leadership,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  changing  crises  of  society,  and 
today  faces  and  deals  with  such  diverse 
problems  as  organized  crime  and  internal 
terrorism. 

In  the  face  of  current  and  unwar- 
ranted attacks  on  Mr.  Hoover,  we  should 


remember  that  no  one  has  been  able  to 
make  any  sort  of  case  against  his  out- 
standing performance  as  Director.  Age  is 
being  made  the  sole  basis  for  criticism, 
and  if  we  were  to  extend  this  concept  to 
all  of  our  Government,  many  of  our  most 
able  leaders  would  have  to  step  down.  Mr. 
Hoover  encompasses  a  half  century  of 
valuable  crimeflghting  experience,  and 
we  should  recognize  and  reward  this 
value,  not  denigrate  it. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  we  should  also 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  his  high 
restraint  in  office.  Given  its  massive  ex- 
pertise and  the  backing  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  FBI  could  readily  have 
become  a  national  police  force.  Instead, 
Mr.  Hoover  has  clearly  and  carefully  de- 
lineated the  FBI's  responsibilities  on  the 
Federal  level,  and  set  procedures  for 
backing  up  and  strengthening  local  po- 
lice forces  in  the  performance  of  their 
own  functions.  In  an  era  of  burgeoning 
big  government,  this  is  a  truly  impres- 
sive feat. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
we  owe  Mr.  Hoover  a  large  debt  of  honor, 
and  in  this  time  of  civil  disrespect  and 
strife,  it  is  especially  important  that  we 
are  vocal  in  acknowledging  that  debt. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  years 
ago  today,  a  yoimg  man  took  over  tlie 
scandal-ridden  Division  of  Investigation 
in  the  Justice  Department  with  a  man- 
date from  the  then-Attorney  General. 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  to  clean  house.  The 
young  man.  of  course,  was  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  not  only  did  he  clean  house, 
he  built  an  investigatory  agency  which 
has  effectively  protected  the  security  of 
this  Nation  during  a  difficult  half  cen- 
tury. 

"To  tell  the  story  of  the  FBI  is  to  re- 
cite the  history  of  men  and  women  seek- 
ing to  make  America  more  secure,"  the 
Director  wrote  in  1946.  "It  is  the  story  of 
a  long  line  of  citizens  who  form  a  solid 
front  against  crime." 

Most  would  agree  that  the  story  of 
the  P^I  is  primarily  the  story  of  one 
man:  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Bom  near  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  1895,  the  Director  received  a 
law  and  masters  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  before  joining 
the  Justice  Department  in  1917.  Even  be- 
fore becoming  head  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  already 
become  experienced  in  combating  sub- 
versive activities  through  his  early  work 
against  Communist  and  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations. 

Over  the  years,  the  FBI  has  success- 
fully met  and  overcome  threats  to  the  in- 
ternal security  of  this  Nation  such  as 
kidnaping,  gangsterism,  Nazi  and  Com- 
mimist  espionage  and  subversion,  ex- 
tremism from  the  right  and  left,  and  or- 
ganized crime.  As  Tom  Wicker  wrote  re- 
cently: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  life  has  been  the  FBI 
that  he  created;  his  pride  is  to  have  kept  It 
and  himself  Independent  and  powerful:  Us 
genius  Is  that  he  has  known  exactly  how  to 
dolt. 

I  feel  particularly  privileged  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  Director  in  my 
capacity  from  1963  to  1971  as  chairmanof 
the  House  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, which  has  oversight  Jurisdiction 
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over  the  Federal  investigatory  agencies, 
lirough  this  experience  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate the  exceptionally  efficient  and 
professional  investigative  work  done  by 
the  FBI  in  criminal  cases.  I  agree  with 
former  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katz- 
enbach  that  at  this  work  the  FBI  is  "the 
best  and  most  decent  agency  in  the  whole 
world." 

In  fact.  Mr.  Hoover  has  built  a  world 
renowned  law  enforcement  agency.  In  an 
era  when  the  need  for  law  and  order 
with  justice  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
we  should  be  proud  of  an  effective  and 
strong  FBI.  especially  in  light  of  the  xm- 
blemished  record  of  agents  under  Mr. 
Hoover's  47  years  of  leadership.  Not  one 
has  ever  been  convicted  of  any  form  of 
corruption. 

Irresponsible  criticism  of  governmen- 
tal institutions,  from  whatever  source  on 
the  ideological  spectrum,  is  not  con- 
structive, whether  it  is  against  the  FBI 
or  the  Supreme  Court.  Human  institu- 
tions are  subject  to  human  error,  but  it  is 
the  overall  record  of  accomplishment 
which  is  important. 

It  is  that  record  which  we  salute  on 
this  47th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
service.  In  reflecting  on  that  service  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  consider  what 
another  man,  without  Mr.  Hoover's  in- 
tegrity and  strength  of  character  might 
have  done  in  the  same  position. 

It  is  likely  that  such  a  consideration 
makes  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Hoover  all  the  more  difficult.  President 
Johnson  reportedly  once  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  woiild  not  have  to  be  the 
one  to  choose  a  new  Director.  I.  for  one. 
would  not  covet  the  job.  To  administer 
an  agency  is  difficult  enough.  To  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  man  who  almost  singlehand- 
edly  built  the  FBI  into  the  effective  law 
enforcement  agency  it  is,  would  be  a 
herculean  task. 

The  yoimg  man  who  entered  the  Jus- 
tice Department  over  50  years  ago  when 
it  was  known  as  the  "Department  of  Easy 
Virtue,"  had  no  examples  to  follow  when 
he  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Investigation  in  the  wake  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal.  He  had  only  the 
moral  force  of  his  own  character  and 
personality  to  guide  him.  and  that  has 
served  him  and  a  grateful  nation  long 
and  well. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
man  in  all  this  Nation  who  for  almost 
half  a  century  has  been  the  epitome  of 
rugged  uncorruptibility,  standing  far 
above  suspicion  or  criticism. 

He  came  on  the  American  scene  at  a 
time  people  have  forgotten,  a  time  many 
have  never  known,  the  era  of  the  bootleg 
gangster,  bank  robber,  and  kidnaper. 

Almost  singlehandedly  he  organized 
his  bureau  and  directed  his  men  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  all,  but  eliminate  these 
triple  scourges. 

As  he  was  uncorruptible,  so  was  he  also 
nonpolitical.  He  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Calvin  Coolidge  in  1924.  He  has 
been  reappointed  by  every  President 
since. 

Today.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  is 
under  attack.  That  attack  must  bring 
joy  to  the  heart  of  every  totalitarian 


espionage  director  because  Hoover  was 
their  arch  foe. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  critics  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation are  far  in  the  minority. 

As  an  example  of  the  feeling  in  oiur 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  two  editorials,  one 
by  a  Republican,  one  by  a  Democrat. 
They  are  typical  of  the  support  expressed 
for  the  EHrector  by  our  Minnesota  news- 
papers : 

We  Must  Destroy  J.  Edgab  Hoover 
(By  Alan  Mcintosh) 

Well  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  guess  who 
has  Joined  the  anvil  chorus  hammering  away 
at  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 

None  other  than  Alvln  Karpls,  "Old 
Creepy." 

The  last  time  we  saw  this  gangster  (al- 
though we  didn't  know  him  at  the  time )  was 
Sept.  17,  1930,  when  he  carried  one  end  of 
a  checkered  red  and  white  tablecloth.  He 
waved  a  machine  gun  at  us  .  .  .  and  reason 
he  should,  because  there  was  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  boodle  In  that  tablecloth  .  .  .  the 
biggest  bank  robbery  looting  In  the  world 
history. 

Karpls,  who  was  in  on  the  Bremer  and 
Hamm  kidnappings  in  St.  Paul,  has  spent 
most  of  his  years  since  those  DlUinger-Capone 
days  in  federal  prison. 

Now  he  comes  forward  to  Join  the  "smear 
Hoover  brigade"  to  claim  that  Hoover  didn't 
tell  It  like  It  was  when  he  related  to  report- 
ers how  Karpls  was  arrested.  Karpls  makes 
Hoover  look  like  a  cringing  coward  .  .  . 
hanging  back  until  Karpls  had  been  shackled 
after  his  arrest. 

Right  now.  It  is  fashionable  to  try  to  de- 
stroy Hoover's  Image  as  a  champion  of  law 
and  order. 

Funny,  isn't  It?  Here  Is  the  FBI  which  has 
never  had  a  breath  of  scandal  since  Hoover 
became  director.  All  of  a  sudden,  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  leftist -liberals  to  portray 
the  organization  as  something  as  sinister  as 
Hitler's    S.S.    troops. 

These  detractors  would  have  you  believe 
that  Hoover  is  a  doddering  old.  conceited, 
suspicious  man,  living  in  the  past. 

We  can  say  "thank  the  Lord  for  Hoover." 
He  was  ahead  of  everybody  In  recognizing 
the  menace  of  Hitler.  We  remember  how, 
long  before  war  came  to  the  U.S.  the  FBI 
had  under  surveillance  a  good  share  of  the 
secret  Nazi  forces  in  the  U.S.  Saboteurs  were 
thwarted. 

It  Isn't  fashionable  to  say  so,  but  Hoover 
was  alert  and  ahead  of  everybody  in  recog- 
nizing the  inroads  being  made  in  Black  areas 
by  Communists — twenty-flve  years  ago. 

If  certain  liberals  had  their  way  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  should  be  blindfolded  and 
handcuffed  .  .  .  and  top  Item  on  their 
agenda  is  the  destruction  of  the  image  of 
the  FBI  director. 

To  give  any  credence  to  a  notorious  killer- 
bank  robber's  attack  on  Hoover  is  typical 
of  how  desperate  some  people  have  become. 

We  just  don't  buy  it.  Sure — we'll  go  along 
with  the  Biblical  admonition  of  "love  your 
enemies"  but  we  want  to  know  who  those 
enemies  are  before  we  start  turning  our 
cheeks. 

Wht  Be  Afraid  of  the  Wire  Tap 
(By  Curtis  Wamke) 
This  newspaper  has  difficulty  understand- 
ing why  House  Democratic  Leader  Hale 
Boggs  of  Louisiana  and  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  of  Maine  are  making  such  a  big  Is- 
sue of  possible  wire-taps  made  by  the  P.B.I. 
on  members  of  Congress.  After  all.  should 
members  of  Congress  be  immune  from  such 
legitimate  activity?  Do  they  have  something 
to  hide? 


National  security  wiretaps  and  bugs  have 
been  used  by  every  president  and  attorney 
general  since  It  was  first  authorized  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1940.  The  prac- 
tice has  been  widely  accepted  as  a  part  of 
our  maintaining  our  national  security,  and 
we  think  the  F.B.I,  and  Its  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  done  a  good  job  on  this. 

We  agree  with  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  when  he  says:  ".  . .  that  the  g^ovem- 
ments  right  to  defend  Itself  against  violent 
attack  mvist  prevail  over  some  Individuals' 
right  to  privacy."  Mitchell  was  replying  to 
the  Boggs  and  Muskie  charges  claiming 
heavy-handed  investigations  Into  the  affairs 
of  dissenters  are  posing  a  threat  to  individ- 
ual freedom.  Mitchell  argued,  and  we  agree 
with  him,  that  the  4th  Amendment's  prohibi- 
tion against  unreasonable  searches  must  be 
balanced  against  "the  right  of  the  public  to 
protect  Itself." 

The  telephone  company  and  the  F.B.I,  deny 
that  they  have  tapped  the  telephones  of  any 
members  of  the  House  or  Senate,  and  we  tend 
to  agree  that  they  likely  are  telling  the  truth. 
Yet,  we  wonder  If  once  In  awhile  some  gen- 
eral political  surveillance  might  not  be  in 
order.  Certainly  subversive  elements  could 
infiltrate  the  Congress  Just  like  they  have  in- 
filtrated every  other  walk  of  life — and  really 
why  should  a  congressman  be  so  afraid  of 
some  wire-tapping? 

If  the  P.B.I.  wants  to  place  a  wire-tap  on 
the  phone  here  at  the  News  office,  they  are 
welcome  to  do  so.  They  are  likewise  welcome 
to  tap  our  {>ersonal  phone — we  have  noth- 
ing— absolutely  nothing  to  hide  from  them — 
and  we  think  that's  the  way  it  should  be! 

Instead  of  so  many  people  naming  around 
the  country  being  critical  of  the  F.B.I,  and 
its  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It's  about  time 
somebody  defended  them  for  doing  a  good 
job.  This  newspaper  would  like  to  do  Just 
that,  and  say  further — thank  you,  J.  Edgar, 
we're  behind  you  all  the  way ! 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ini- 
tials "FBI"  are  famous  the  world  over  as 
the  abbreviated  title  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  To  those  who  know 
the  history  of  the  Bureau,  however,  the 
familiar  letters  also  signify  the  three 
primary  qualities  which  have  made  this 
agency  a  model  of  Government  opera- 
tion: Fidelity,  bravery,  integrity. 

The  traditions  which  have  grown  up 
within  this  organization  are  largely  the 
creation  of  one  man.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
He  made  the  FBI  what  it  is  today,  the 
best  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  world. 

The  FBI's  achievements  are  a  matter 
of  record.  Last  year  more  than  96  per- 
cent of  those  brought  to  trial  as  a  result 
of  FBI  investigations  were  convicted.  83 
percent  of  them  on  guilty  pleas.  More- 
over, the  Bureau  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Federal  agencies  which  consistently  op- 
erates in  the  black.  It  gamers  $1.60  in 
fines,  savings  and  recoveries  for  every 
dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  for  its 
use.  The  FBI  also  provides  invaluable 
support  services  for  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  country. 
Its  contributions  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  are  countless. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  Hoover's  service  as  Director, 
however,  this  stalwart  veteran  of  almost 
half  a  century  of  fighting  crime  is  under 
attack  from  many  quarters.  His  enemies 
for  a  number  of  specious  reasons  want 
him  to  resign.  But  his  allies  and  stanch 
supporters  vastly  outnumber  his  detrac- 
tors. We  know  the  value  of  his  contribu- 
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tions  and  we  want  him  to  remain  as 
Director  so  long  as  the  Nation  need^  him 
and  he  Is  willing  to  sei-ve. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  totiay's 
New  York  Daily  News  which  sums  up 
very  well  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to 

the  FBI: 

Hangino  JrrBY 

A  committee  that  Includes  some  for- 
mer Justice  Department  luminaries  has 
announced  with  appropriate  ruffles  and  lour- 
Ishes  that  It  plans  a  "clear,  dlspassi  snate 
review"  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ini'eetl- 
gstlon's  role  In  American  life.  Oh,  yeaQ? 

This  fearless  and  favorless  panel  ln<^lude8 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark;  who 
has  been  gunning  for  FBI  Director  J.  tdgar 
Hoover  for  months.  If  he  needs  help  oi  this 
hatchet  job.  ex-assoclates  Burke  Marshall 
and  Roger  WUklns  apparently  will  happily 
supply  It.  J 

The  committee  handout — which,  Indden- 
taUy,  pronounced  the  FBI  guilty  of  "poilUcal 
intimidation"  without  hearing  a  slngh  wit- 
ness— was  hardly  dry  before  Marshal,  and 
Wllklns  took  turns  saying  the  bureau  was 
"horrible"  and  on  an  "unmanageable  co  irse." 

Remarks  like  that  would  get  anj  un- 
leamed-m-the-law  prospective  Juror  tarred 
from  sitting  in  a  (2  shopUftlng  case  And 
these  guys  are  going  to  "try"  the  FBI? 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  take  time  today  to  honor  Mr.  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover,  it  is  for  many  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
a  classic  situation  of  being  lost  for  ^ords 
by  which  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  imost 
remarkable  records  in  American  dublic 
life.  1 

In  marking  his  47th  anniversary  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Intesti- 
gation,  Mr.  Hoover  has  outdistanced  long 
since  such  other  claimants  as  there  might 
be  to  durability  in  major  Federal  oflQce 
in  the  executive  branch.  Presidents  have 
come  and  gone,  and  Attorneys  General. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  served  them  coi 
tiously,  irrespective  of  political 
and,  above  that,  he  has  served  his 
try  with  fidelity  and  vigor. 

As  with  any  energetic  figure 
field  of  law  enforcement,  he  has  inade 
enemies  who  have  striven  to  discredit 
him.  These  efforts  have  not  diverted  him 
from  his  sedulous  devotion  to  duljy,  or 
caused  him  to  modify  the  high  standards 
of  professionalism  which  he  set  foi"  the 
FBI,  and  which  he  has  maintained  and 
heightened  through  the  years  in  a  tf  ain- 
ing  and  career- development  probram 
carried  forward  under  his  continuous 
personal  surveillance. 

What  often  is  disregarded  by  thosi  who 
have  undertaken  to  imdermine  Mr.  Ihoo- 
ver's  great  reservoir  of  public  confluence 
is  his  own  clear  and  uncompron  islng 
view  of  the  function  of  his  agency  in  a 
free  society. 

Repeatedly,  he  has  spoken  out  ag  ainst 
the  idea  of  a  national  police  fore;.  He 
has  made  plain  that  the  FBI  is  no  such 
thing.  He  has  never  sought  to  hetd  up 
a  domineering  Federal  police  establish- 
ment. He  knows  and  abhors  as  mu:h  as 
any  man  the  excesses  of  the  national 
secret  police  systems  of  totalitarian 
States. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  knows  and  respects 
the  limits  of  the  FBI  mission — detection 
of  internal  threats  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, the  investigation  of  interstate  trime 
and  other  offenses  against  Federal  laws 


the 


and  the  apprehension  of  those  who  trans- 
gress these  Federal  laws. 

Of  high  importance  to  the  average  citi- 
zen, whether  he  Lives  in  a  major  city  or 
small  community,  is  the  availability  to 
his  own  local  police  department  of  the 
technical  expertise  of  the  FBI,  which 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  with,  and  not 
to  supersede,  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

It  Is  a  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join 
today  in  saluting  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  In  expressing  a  nation's  thanks  to 
one  of  the  most  truly  dedicated  public 
servants. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  May  10, 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  doubt  that  any 
one  will  ever  surpass  this  record. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  achieved  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  American  people 
for  the  dedication  and  perserverance 
which  has  marked  his  leadership 
throughout  the  years.  Perhaps  the  secret 
of  his  success  is  the  fact  that  he 
accepted  a  challenge  and  dedicated 
his  life  to  it.  He  has  not  sought  fame  or 
greater  power,  although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  thrust  each  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  made  enemies ;  no  man 
in  his  position  could  avoid  doing  so. 
Yet  he  has  been  aware  of  the  great  trust 
he  holds  In  leading  a  major  Federal  law 
enforcement  agency.  It  was  Mr.  Hoover 
himself  who  stated : 

I  hope  the  day  never  arrives  when  the  FBI 
or  any  other  Federal  agency  has  powers  and 
authority  approaching  those  of  a  national 
police  force. 

This  phrase  is  perhaps  the  hallmark  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  administration.  He  con- 
sistently rides  the  tide  of  controversy.  He 
must  use  the  authority  and  force  at  his 
command  to  carry  out  the  Federal  law. 
Yet  he  must  use  the  greatest  of  discretion 
in  avoiding  encroachment  upon  personal 
rights  and  privileges.  He  constantly  walks 
the  narrow  line  between  State,  local,  and 
Federal  authority  and  he,  like  most  law 
enforcement  ofQcials,  constantly  suffers 
the  rath  of  those  he  pursues. 

Our  Nation  will  long  be  thankful  for 
the  integrity  and  respect  he  has  brought 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  heard  the  shrill  cries  of  denun- 
ciation that  have  been  hurled  at  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

As  these  charges  are  being  leveled  at 
this  man  of  vast  competence  and  char- 
acter, I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Longfellow  when  he  said : 

We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel  capable 
of  doing,  while  others  judge  us  by  what  we 
have  already  done. 

It  is  quite  apparent  what  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  done;  that  is,  to  put  into  op- 
eration one  of  the  most  effective  inves- 
tigatory bodies  that  has  ever  functioned 
toward  the  end  of  protecting  our  national 
interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
course  of  this  storm  of  accusation,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  remained  aloof  from  its 
blasts,  keeping  his  composure  and  main- 
taining his  stature  as  the  head  of  that 
outstanding   Institution  known   as   the 


FBI.  This  would  serve  to  suggest  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  man  and 
the  futility  of  his  accusers. 

No  man  is,  of  course,  perfect,  because 
imperfection  is  in  the  nature  of  mortals. 
However,  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  evalu- 
ated according  to  the  contribution  be 
has  made  to  his  Nation  through  his  pub- 
lic service,  it  must  be  declared  that  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  reasonable  doubt, 
he  has  done  a  superlative  job. 

It  is  in  the  American  trswlltion  to  ex- 
tend appreciation  to  someone  who  has 
performed  a  yeoman  job  in  public  service, 
but  there  are  always  some  whose  vision 
is  blurred  to  such  service.  As  Elbert  Hub- 
bard once  said: 

There  Is  something  that  is  much  more 
scarce,  something  finer  far,  something  rarer 
than  ability.  It  Is  the  ability  to  recognize 
abUlty. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  our  very 
able,  respected,  and  dedicated  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
on  this  the  47th  anniversary  date  of  his 
commencement  of  service  in  such  capac- 
ity. 

No  other  man  has  ever  deserved  or 
received  such  thanks  from  a  Nation  for 
his  service  in  a  similar  position;  nor  has 
any  other  man  dedicated  so  much  of  his 
life  to  his  Nation  and  yet  been  so  pro- 
tective of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
while  committed  to  his  duty  of  assuring 
the  domestic  security  of  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  truly  an  imusual  man. 
He  caused  to  exist  in  the  "Bureau" — as 
all  of  us  who  have  at  one  time  been  as- 
sociated with  it  almost  famllially  refer 
to  it — a  loyalty  among  Its  associates,  to 
the  institution,  and  to  himself,  un- 
equalled in  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment with  which  I  have  ever  had  any 
acquaintance. 

Although  Mr.  Hoover  has  received  most 
attention  for  the  substance  of  what  the 
Bureau  has  done  over  the  years  and  for 
the  way  In  which  his  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  has  walked  the  tightrope  of  so- 
ciety vis-a-vis  the  individual  in  this 
Nation  where  the  law  has  been  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  all  else  is 
built,  I  wish  to  emphasize  another  side 
of  Mr.  Hoover  which  is  deserving  of  great 
praise  and  commendation,  but  one  which 
is  rarely  noticed. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  an  administrator  ex- 
traordinary. Year  after  year  after  year, 
the  efficiency,  productivity,  and  effective- 
ness of  his  leadership  have  been  mani- 
fested by  his  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  almost  unchallenged  review  of  his 
appropriations  requests  by  our  commit- 
tees. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
firsthand  his  administration  at  varying 
levels  of  decisionmaking  in  the  Bureau, 
I  became  greatly  impressed  with  his 
management  ability  and  the  way  In 
which  this  proficiency  was  reflected  up 
and  down  the  administrative  line,  from 
assistant  directors  to  unit  chiefs. 

He  was  able  to  Instill  in  all  employees 
a  real  sense  of  purpose  and  a  dedication 
to  the  doing  of  a  job  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  eflQcient  way  without  sacriflc- 
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ing  his  constant  goal  of  achieving  per- 
fection in  substantive  output. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  served  this  Nation  and 
all  people  well  and  without  regard  for 
self.  He  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
blessings  of  aU  as  he  continues  his  serv- 
ice and  upon  his  retirement,  whenever 
he  chooses  to  leave  this  life-long  dedi- 
cation. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake,  when  he 
decides  to  turn  the  reins  of  leadership 
over  to  another,  a  substitute  may  be 
found  but  never  a  replacement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  served  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  54  years.  Throughout  the 
last  47  of  those  54  years,  he  has  served  as 
Director  of  the  Department's  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

I  am  confldent  that  no  one  is  more 
aware  than  Mr.  Hoover  that  one  who 
serves  so  long  in  such  a  key  public  posi- 
tion becomes  viewed,  in  the  public  mind, 
as  virtually  synonymous  with  the  institu- 
tion itself. 

I  am  also  confldent,  however,  that  no 
one  is  more  aware  than  Mr.  Hoover  that, 
in  our  constitutionally  defined  Republic, 
our  institutions  are  viewed  as  permanent 
while  those  who  serve  them  remain 
viewed  as  mortal  and.  therefore,  replace- 
able in  the  normal,  proper  order  of 
things. 

My  confidence  of  these  facts  has  its 
basis  in  the  root  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
entire  54  years  of  outstanding  service 
have  been  in  the  dedicated  area  of  de- 
fending our  Republic  and  keeping  its  in- 
stitutions secure. 

It  is  understandable  that,  from  its  in- 
ception, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  earned  the  animosity  of  gang- 
sters, common  criminals,  our  external 
enemies,  and  those  who  serve  those  ene- 
mies' efforts  to  destroy  us  from  within. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its  Director 
have  been  routine  targets  of  criticism  and 
charges  from  these  same  criminal  and 
alien-directed  sources.  RecenUy,  how- 
ever, the  Bureau  and  its  Director  have  be- 
come targets  of  wild  and  improved 
charges  from  partisan  political  sources. 
This  is  unfortunate  and  shocking;  for. 
throughout  the  more  than  five  decades  of 
the  Bureau's  existence  and  of  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's direction,  both  have  served  under 
both  Democratic  Euid  Republican  Presi- 
dents and  Attorneys  General. 

After  Mr.  Hoover  has  retired,  and  a 
new  Director  has  assumed  command, 
there  is  every  reason  to  accept  that 
charges  and  criticism  will  continue  to 
flow  from  the  criminal  and  subversive 
elements. 

What  will  be  interesting  to  note  will  be 
whether  those  partisan  politicians  who, 
of  late,  have  chosen  to  direct  their  fire 
against  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  will  do 
the  same. 

Whatever  history  may  write  in  this  re- 
gard, I  wish  to  record,  here,  my  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hoover  for  his  54  years  of  faithful 
service  to  this  country  and  to  wish  him 
well  In  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roman 
poet,  VirgU,  wrote: 

"The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good." 


These  words  ml^ht  well  serve  as  the 
key  to  the  life  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  his  career  in  public  serv- 
ice, the  public  good  iias  been  his  guiding 
motive  and  single-minded  concern.  In 
times  of  war  and  In  times  of  peace,  he 
has  provided  an  example  to  inspire  all 
Americans  with  love  of  country  and  of 
God. 

Ideals  of  citizenship,  honor,  and  duty 
have  been  paramount  in  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, an  agency  which  he  has  made  his 
own  insofar  as  it  has  come  to  embody 
the  ideals  and  values  by  which  he  has 
lived.  As  a  people  we  may  breathe  more 
securely  in  the  knowledge  of  the  FBI's 
vigilant  operations  under  Mr.  Hoover's 
distinguished  leadership. 

The  war  against  crime  in  all  Its  many 
forms  and  the  war  against  subversion  in 
all  its  forms  have  been  a  vital  part  of  the 
FBI's  continuing  struggle,  requiring 
patience,  energy,  and  courage.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  FBI  have  earned  the  respect 
of  a  grateful  America.  During  decades  in 
which  free  governments  throughout  the 
world  succumbed  to  tyranny  and  disrup- 
tion, the  United  States  remained  strong, 
protected  within  by  those  who  loved  her, 
Mr.  Hoover  foremost  among  them.  Com- 
ing to  his  great  ofllce  some  47  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hoover  has  lived  to  see  the  FBI — and 
the  legend  and  reality  of  his  own  per- 
son— an  enduring  part  of  the  national 
consciousness,  honored  by  all  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  its  dealings. 

"True  courage,"  wrote  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, "is  cool  and  calm."  So  hsis  it  been 
with  Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  never  sought 
the  accolade  of  the  crowd.  He  has  risen 
above  small-minded  sniping  and  criti- 
cism in  the  past  and  today.  I  am  happy 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  him,  to  commend 
his  extraordinary  career  of  service  to 
the  Nation,  and  to  congratulate  him  in 
this  anniversary  year. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ahnost  30 
years  ago,  as  a  young  man  just  graduated 
from  law  school,  I  received  a  wire  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  advising  me  that  my 
application  for  service  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  been  accepted,  and  instructing  me  to 
proceed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  train- 
ing. I  served  only  a  year  before  entering 
the  service  In  World  War  n.  However, 
during  my  period  of  training,  and  my 
subsequent  months  as  a  special  agent,  I 
had  considerable  contact  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  of  course,  with  the  system  of 
training  agents,  and  using  agents  In  in- 
vestigative work. 

I  was,  and  ever  since  have  been,  enor- 
mously impressed  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  organization  Mr.  Hoover  has  built. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  designed  the 
system,  and  that  he  has  been  very  care- 
fully supervising  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  during  his  long  tenure  as  Direc- 
tor. He  has  been  most  zealous  to  protect 
the  Bureau  from  political  and  all  other 
outside  Interference,  so  that  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau  would 
remain  very  high. 

That  you  can  have  an  organization 
within  the  vast  Federal  bureaucracy  of 
the  size  of  the  FBI  which  is  at  once  so 
effective  and  efficient  is  a  living  tribute 


and  monument  to  the  great  ability  and  to 
the  personality  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  recent  efforts  made  to  discredit 
both  Mr.  Hoover  personally  and  the  FBI 
as  an  institution  have  been  despicable.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  feel  that  just  because  I  am 
a  Member  of  Congress,  gives  me  any  im- 
mimity  above  and  beyond  that  which  is 
enjoyed  by  every  other  citizen  In  this 
land.  The  enormous  contribution  to 
America  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  made  will 
be  recorded  in  history  long  after  the 
petty  harping  of  his  critics  is  forgotten. 

Nearly  every  year  since  my  election  to 
Congress,  I  have  called  on  the  Director 
I>ersonally  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
him,  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  current 
problems  of  interest  to  the  Bureau.  I  have 
found  him  extremely  alert,  sensitive,  very 
well  informed  on  details,  and  certainly 
competently  on  top  of  his  most  demand- 
ing job. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  in  wishing  him 
well  on  this  anniversary  occasion. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  22d  District  I 
am  privilegec  to  represent,  I  consider  it 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the 
occasion  of  his  47th  anniversary  sis  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Under  his  able  and  dedicated  guidance, 
we  have  built  the  finest  law  enforcement 
agency  In  the  world.  And  imder  his  guid- 
ance, and  that  of  his  agency,  thousands 
of  local  law  enforcement  officers  have  re- 
ceived advsmced  training  to  better  equip 
themselves  in  the  constsmt  battle  against 
the  underworld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  Mr.  Hoover,  or  the  agency  he 
heads,  needs  to  be  defended  by  me.  The 
people  I  represent  know  that  he  is  an 
able  adminisirator.  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned principle  and  patriotism,  and  a 
dedicated  and  implacable  foe  of  the 
forces  which  would  destroy  us,  either 
from  within  our  country,  or  from  abros^l. 
He  has.  In  my  opinion,  ably  met  the 
heavy  responsibility  placed  upon  him 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  so  doing,  has  compiled  a  record 
unequaled  in  the  annals  of  law  enforce- 
ment. He,  and  the  agency  he  heads,  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  receive  my 
wholehearted  support  in  the  excellent 
job  they  are  doing  in  protecting  our 
coxmtry  against  its  enemies. 

On  this  great  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  ex- 
press again  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Hoover  on  his  47th  aimiversary  as 
Director  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American  who  has  self- 
lessly  devoted  his  life  to  public  service. 
There  are  few  men  Uke  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  has  spent  so  many  years  and  so 
much  energy  in  serving  his  coimtry. 

For  more  thsm  four  decades,  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation have  been  the  epitome  of 
incorruptibility  and  dedication  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  When  he  was  named 
Director  of  the  Bureau  in  1924,  his  first 
step  was  to  clean  out  corrupt  and  inept 
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ofBcials,  and  begin  building  a  strong, 
highly  trained,  single-minded  agency. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  FBI  has  become 
one  of  the  best  investigative  agencies 
in  the  world.  Its  techniques  are  the 
guidelines  for  police  forces  across  the 
Nation. 

During  the  47  years  he  has  be^n  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Bureau.  Mr.  He  over 
has  remained  completely  above  politi  cs — 
he  has  never  entered  the  fray  about  is- 
sues or  candidates.  Unfortunately,  that 
cannot  be  said  about  some  of  his  con- 
temporary critics.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  seen  a  kind  of  political 
grandstanding  and  emotionalism  that  is 
rare  even  ii.  this  city.  The  FBI,  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Hoover,  have  become  tar- 
gets of  vicious  criticism — allegedly  for 
using  strong-arm  "Gestapo"  tactics  for 
spying  on  Congressmen,  and  more.  The 
Bureau  has  been  condemned  as  the  "se- 
cret police"  of  America. 

Yet  it  all  has  been  based  on  exagg  era- 
tion  and  irmuendo.  Despite  glo)  ious 
promises  of  proof  positive  about  '  ome 
hasty  charges,  no  one  has  produced  any 
evidence  that  the  FBI  is  gviilty  of  any 
grave  transgressions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  end 
this  headline  hunting  and  take  a  dis- 
passionate look  at  the  Federal  Burei  lU  of 
Investigation,  lest  the  irresponsible 
scare  tactics  of  its  critics  overshudow 
the  tremendous  contributions  it  has 
made  to  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
Nation.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  if  th<  in- 
valuable work  of  the  Bureau  is  degr  ided 
and  hampered  by  these  charges. 

It  will  be  even  more  tragic  if  47  3  ears 
of  tireless  dedication  and  outstanding 
service  is  besmirched  by  reckless  accu- 
sations and  personal  attacks.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  indeed  an  American  phenitme- 
non,  and  we  should  be  deeply  indebt  td  to 
him. 

The  attacks  on  Mr.  Hoover  have  ac- 
companied demands  that  he  resigi  as 
Director.  Retirement,  of  course,  is  a;  1  in- 
evitability for  all  of  us,  regardless  of 
capability.  I  have  advocated  mands.tory 
retirement  at  70  for  Congressmen,  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  other  public  ofBiials. 
When  Mr.  Hoover  retires,  it  will  unfor- 
tunately be  the  end  of  an  era.  1  be- 
lieve it  should  come  as  a  highly  des(  rved 
reward  for  a  job  well  done,  and  not  as 
a  result  of  llth-hour  criticism. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaher,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunl  y  to 
Join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier),  and  otherfe,  in 
commending  and  congratulating  one  of 
the  great  Americans — J.  Edgar  Hooter — 
on  this  47th  anniversary  date  of  his  ierv- 
loe  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  T 

Appointed  FBI  Director  on  May  10, 
1924,  by  the  then  Attorney  General,  flar- 
lan  F.  Stone,  Mr.  Hoover  has  wdrked 
from  that  day  on  to  create  a  skilltfiilly 
organized  law  enforcement  agency  v^fhich 
approaches  its  job  in  a  meticulous  and 
highly  scientific  manner.  His  work  li  1  be- 
half of  our  national  security,  his  unceas- 
ing battle  against  crime  all  over  the 
country,  his  work  in  reference  to  juvenile 
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delinquency,  his  great  Interest  In 
young  people  of  our  country,  and 


dedication  to  intelligent  police  reseirch 


the 
his 


all  have  made  for  him  a  place  in  history 
unequaled  by  any  similar  oflBcial  in  our 
history. 

Like  all  public  figures,  J.  EdgEU-  Hoover 
is  subject  to  intensive  secrutiny  and  crit- 
icism, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
his  personal  integrity  is  without  blemish, 
and  the  FBI  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions in  the  world.  For  almost  5 
decades  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  exemplified 
the  epitome  of  Americanism  in  its  true 
sense  of  equality,  in  its  true  sense  of  ef- 
ficiency in  Government,  and  in  its  true 
sense  of  nonpartisan  political  example. 

Again,  I  extend  my  congratulations  on 
this  anniversary  and  wish  for  him  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  service  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this 
special  order  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the  occasion 
of  his  47th  anniversary  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  compiled  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  achievement  for  the  FBI  during 
his  long  tenure  as  Director,  building  the 
fledgling  investigative  unit  into  the  most 
modern  and  eflScient  crime-fighting  or- 
ganization in  the  world.  His  record  of 
progress  and  achievement  is  a  reflection 
of  his  tireless  service,  his  selfless  dedica- 
tion, and  his  peerless  patriotism.  Even  if 
he  were  to  retire  today,  no  one  could 
come  close  to  matching  his  long  record 
of  service. 

One  of  the  most  fitting  and  authorita- 
tive tributes  I  have  ever  read  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  contained  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  month  from  a  former  FBI 
agent,  Mr.  Harvey  G.  Foster  of  Park 
Ridge.  111.  If  there  is  no  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  the  full 
text  of  that  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Park  Ridge,  III.,  April  15, 1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson. 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Oijice  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  concerned  with  the  spate 
of  comments  from  columnists.  Congressmen 
and  others  asking  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  re- 
moval or  retirement  from  the  P.B.I.  I  spent 
23  years  In  the  F.B.I. ,  the  last  15  years  In 
charge  of  various  offices  around  the  country. 
I  chose  to  retire  and  am  very  happy  with  a 
very  challenging  second  career. 

I  cite  my  career  In  the  P.B.I,  only  because 
I  want  to  comment,  I  hope  authoritatively, 
about  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  P.B.I. 

I  found  Mr.  Hoover  the  most  dedicated 
public  official  I  ever  met.  He  lives  for  the 
P.B.I,  and  for  the  United  States — these  are 
his  constant  unflagging  Interests.  I  found 
him  a  superb  administrator,  a  tough  disci- 
plinarian and  something  seldom  mentioned, 
even  quicker  to  recognize  and  reward  out- 
standing service  on  the  part  of  the  F.B.I. 
employees. 

He  bent  over  backwards  to  assure  that 
objective  and  that  everyone's  personal  and 
constitutional  rights  were  to  be  considered 
Inviolate.  I  think  he  personally  is  very  respon- 
sible for  leading  law  enforcement  to  an  early 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  this.  He  Is  an 
able  and  an  exceptional  man  who  has  chosen 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  a  governmental 
agency  and  who  has  made  it  an  agency  look- 
ed up  to  and  respected  by  the  public  and  by 
law  enforcement   around   the   world. 

I  see  him  criticised  as  being  a  publicity 


seeker  for  himself  and  his  agency.  Certainly 
he  has  sought  to  keep  the  P.B.I,  before  the 
American  public,  but  this  Is  because  he 
was  long  ago  astute  enough  to  recognize  that 
the  P.B.I,  would  rise  or  fall  as  an  investi- 
gative body  depending  on  the  confidence  the 
public  had  in  It. 

A  Law  Enforcement  agency  Is  dependent 
on  the  public  for  the  information  it  needs 
to  pursue  an  investigation.  If  it  were  un- 
known or  in  discredit,  its  Investigations 
would  quickly  reflect  this. 

I  read  that  be  should  retire  because  of 
his  age.  I  think  this  should  be  Interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  man.  I  have  seen  no  les- 
sening of  his  mental  powers  and  I  person- 
ally feel  that  if  there  were  he  would  be  the 
first  to  retire.  I  am  interested  in  efficiency 
in  government  as  well  as  economy  in  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Hoover  could  have  retired  at 
full  pay  some  years  ago.  so  actually  we  are 
getting  his  services  for  nothing.  I  can't  Ima- 
gine a  greater  bargain. 

I  read  that  he  and  his  organization  are 
suspected  of  tapping  the  telephones  of  some 
Congressmen.  I  know  from  experience  that 
this  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  F.B.I,  scru- 
pulously follows  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  regulations  on  this  and  there  were 
none  made  without  the  express  authority, 
not  of  Mr.  Hoover,  but  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  whom  the  P.B.I,  is  an  investi- 
gative   arm. 

I  read  that  he  is  not  adjusting  to  the 
times.  How  can  this  be  said  when  both  he 
and  his  agency  have  steadily  and  most  suc- 
cessfully adjusted  with  the  times  slncp  1924? 

I  read  that  he  should  have  been  groom- 
ing a  successor.  Who  says  he  hasn't?  But  his 
successor,  when  that  time  comes,  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  by  Congress.  Does  any  one 
think  they  would  necessarily  select  a  person 
who  had  been  publicly  groomed  as  a  suc- 
cessor? I  doubt  it. 

In  summation,  I  feel  that  I  can  attest  that 
Mr.  Hoover  Is  an  able  executive,  and  ad- 
ministrator with  few  peers  in  Government, 
and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  bargains  in  Government.  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  serve  his  covintry  with  his  ob- 
vious dedication  until  such  time  as  he  steps 
down — and  that  he  be  supported  in  this  en- 
deavor partially  as  a  reward  for  long  and 
dedicated  service,  but  more  Importantly,  be- 
cause in  this  day  of  permissiveness  thAt  in 
him  we  have  a  dedicated  person  of  integrity 
In  a  most  responsible  position  of  trust,  where 
permissiveness  would  be  disastrous. 
Most   sincerely, 

Habvet  O.  Fostee. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  to- 
day celebrates  47  years  of  public  service. 
On  May  10,  1924,  Mr.  Hoover  was  named 
Director  of  the  FBI  and  in  all  the  years 
since  that  day  he  has  given  the  cotmtry 
dedicated  leadership  and  service. 

Having  served  with  the  FBI  myself  for 
10  years,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  my 
coUeageus  have  taken  time  from  their 
busy  schedules  to  honor  this  great  Amer- 
ican and  his  accomplishments  in  the  FBI. 

In  the  past  several  months,  Mr.  Hoo- 
vers' detractors  have  received  much  pub- 
Ucity  and  the  FBI  and  its  employees  have 
been  subjected  to  much  criticism.  I  think 
I  have  made  known  my  feelings  about 
this  unwarranted  criticism.  President 
Nixon,  in  a  recent  interview  with  the 
Nation's  newspaper  editors,  summed  up 
the  situation  when  he  said: 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
allow  a  man  who  has  given  over  50  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  this  country  to  go  out 
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under  a  cloud,  maligned  unfairly  by  many 
criticisms.  I  don't  mean  that  some  criticism 
of  him,  of  me,  of  anybody.  Is  not  justified. 
But  he  is  taking  a  bad  rap  on  a  lot  of  things 
and  he  doesn't  deserve  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hoover, 
like  any  man  who  is  a  strong  man,  an  able 
man,  who  has  led  this  Bureau  for  so  many 
years  bas  made  many  enemies.  But  we  can 
alao  be  thankful  that  in  the  FBI  he  has  de- 
veloped an  organization  which  Is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  the  best  law  enforce- 
ment agency  In  the  world. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  point  that  I 
think  needs  to  be  made  today.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  made  the  FBI  the  outstanding  law 
enforcement  agency  that  it  is.  Prior  to  his 
assumption  of  the  Directorship,  the  Bu- 
reau was  wracked  by  corruption  and 
scandal  and  hardly  embodied  the  high 
qualities  which  are  ascribed  to  it  today. 

Mr.  Hoover  believes  forthrightly  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  He  Is  a  man  of 
Integrity,  honesty,  and  fairmlndedness. 
All  through  his  career  he  has  been  urging 
the  American  people  to  respect  the  law, 
emphasizing  that  the  law  is  the  archway 
through  which  men  and  women  achieve 
Justice  and  security.  Take  away  that 
archway  and  government  crumbles  into 
anarchy  and  chaos. 

When  he  took  over  the  helm  of  the 
FBI  in  1924,  Mr.  Hoover  instilled  these 
Ideals  in  the  employees  of  the  Bureau. 
And  today,  anyone  who  visits  the  FBI  or 
deals  with  agents  throughout  the  country 
will  acknowledge  the  accomplishments 
and  high  standards  of  this  government 
agency. 

Under  Mr.  Hoover's  leadership,  the  FBI 
has  become  a  highly  professional  law  en- 
forcement agency  which  has  been  a 
model  for  police  agencies  all  over  the 
world.  Mr.  Hoover  realized  that  in  order 
to  be  an  organization  which  Americans 
respect  and  trust,  the  FBI  must  have 
higMy  qualified  and  competent  em- 
ployees to  serve  as  its  representatives. 
Consequently,  he  has  imposed  his  own 
high  standards  on  FBI  employees  and  to- 
day most  Americans  cooperate  promptly 
and  fully  with  FBI  agents  because  they 
do  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
agency. 

Last  year,  FBI  agents  managed  to  col- 
lect enough  evidence  to  lead  to  the  con- 
viction of  468  persons  involved  in  or- 
ganized crime.  They  also  collected 
enough  information  which,  when  passed 
along  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
led  to  over  800  raids  and  the  arrest  of 
some  4,400  organized  crime  figures. 

These  achievements  would  not  be  pos- 
sible were  it  not  for  the  dedication  and 
discipline  of  the  FBI's  Director.  His  lead- 
ership should  be  praised,  not  maligned,  as 
indeed  it  has  been  by  his  superiors  and 
by  other  persons  of  stature  and  reknown 
in  our  Government.  Both  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  indicated  their  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  way  Mr.  Hoover  is  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities.  No  man  could 
ask  for  a  higher  recommendation. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  tribute  to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  close  asso- 
ciation with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  I 
have  had  during  more  than  20  years  In 
Washington. 
During  most  of  this  time  I  have  served 


on  the  appropriations  subcommittee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  funds  of  the 
Justice  Department  including  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  has  led 
to  a  closer  association  with  the  Director 
than  would  be  enjoyed  by  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  and  it  is  an  asso- 
ciation I  value  highly. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  always  clear,  concise,  and 
completely  frank  in  his  testimony  to  our 
subcommittee,  and  careful  to  keep  us  in- 
formed throughout  the  year  about  sig- 
nificant events  and  changes  in  his  prob- 
lems, programs,  and  responsibilities.  His 
annual  presentation  is  a  complete  and 
highly  informative  report  on  the  internal 
security  and  domestic  tranquillity  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  are  in- 
debted to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  its  vigilance  and  its  vigorous 
enforcement  of  Federal  law.  The  FBI  is 
the  world's  finest  law  enforcement 
agency.  Its  agents  are  recruited  from 
among  the  best  men  this  country  pro- 
duces. The  list  of  those  who  have  gone 
on  from  the  Bureau  into  other  areas  of 
national  life  includes  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens,  and  in  this  cate- 
gory I  wish  to  include  those  former 
agents  who  now  serve  in  the  Congress. 

All  of  this  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
whose  diligent  labor  and  untiring  efforts 
have  built  the  FBI  as  we  know  it.  I  am 
proud  to  extend  congratulations  to  my 
good  friend  on  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  career  anni- 
versary of  perhaps  the  single  most  in- 
fluential figure  in  the  annals  of  law  en- 
forcement this  Nation  has  ever  known. 
Forty-seven  years  ago,  John  Edgar 
Hoover  set  out  with  the  FBI  to  right  the 
seemingly  insurmoimtable  wrongs  borne 
from  decades  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. His  task  was  challenging  beyond 
belief.  And  yet,  his  honesty  and  perse- 
verance amidst  all  odds  prevailed.  Not 
once,  in  peace  or  war,  has  this  great 
American  shirked  his  responsibility  or 
disavowed  his  committed  goal  in  life. 

Even  with  this  flawless  record,  how- 
ever, there  are  those  among  us  who  are 
actively  seeking  his  removal.  And  for 
what  reason?  Has  he  been  found  guilty 
of  any  misdeed?  Of  what  are  his  critics 
accusing  him?  Apparently,  they  sense  he 
may  be  losing  his  reasoning  ability  to 
cope  with  the  crime  which  is  daily  rear- 
ing its  ugly  head  across  this  Nation.  But. 
these  same  critics  who  have  so  much  to 
say  about  Mr.  Hoover's  76-year-old  age 
are  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  liberal 
Supreme  Court  justices,  one  of  whom  is 
81. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Hoover,  like  so  many 
other  great  American  champions  of  free- 
dom and  moral  decency,  has  risen  above 
such  a  callous  display  of  ingratitude. 
Truly,  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  venerable  giant 
among  great  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  attesting  to 
my  respect  of  and  admiration  for  the 
outstanding  job  Mr.  Hoover  has  accom- 
plished as  Director  of  the  FBI,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  certified  endorse- 
ment of  his  accomplishments  drawn  up 
by  the  Alabama  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
The  endorsement  follows: 


State  of  Alabama  House  or  Repbisentatives, 
HJ.R.  48 

Whereas,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  recent- 
ly come  under  unwarranted  attack;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  symbolizes  blunt 
honesty  and  old  virtues  in  an  age  of  chang- 
ing values  and  easy  morals;  and 

VIThereas,  Mr.  Hoover  has  given  the  nation 
superior  service  whUe  making  the  F.B.I, 
a  model  of  honest  and  efBclent  law  enforce- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  the  foremost  ex- 
ample of  good  over  evil  for  America's  youth 
and  grownups;  and 

Whereas,  on  one  thing  his  admirers  and 
critics  can  agree:  The  F3.I.,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  agents.  mUllons  of  fingerprints  and 
volumes  of  information  is  graven  in  the 
image  of  a  single  man,  John  Edgar  Hoover; 
now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
this  body  goes  on  record  as  supporting  this 
fine  American  and  does  pass  this  resolution 
as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  John  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  47 
years  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stood  for  law 
and  order  in  this  country.  His  name  has 
become  virtually  synonymous  with  mod- 
em and  eCacient  crime  fighting  meth- 
ods. Individual  security  throughout 
America  has  increased  immeasurably 
under  his  vigorous  leadership  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  maintained  its 
tradition  of  liberty  through  perilous 
times  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  others  like  him. 

The  forces  of  organized  crime,  as  well 
as  individual  transgressors  of  the  law, 
have  come  to  fear  and  respect  Mr. 
Hoover.  Especially  in  this  time  of  ris- 
ing crime  in  the  Nation,  it  is  good  to 
know  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Hoover's  ability 
and  experience  is  on  the  job. 

His  leadership  and  dedication  over 
many  years  of  service  are  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  He  has  truly  given  of  him- 
self to  this  Nation  as  have  few  men  in 
our  history,  and  all  law-abiding  citizens 
are  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  received  count- 
less distinctions  from  a  grateful  nation, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  here  in 
the  House  to  add  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  this  outstanding 
American  on  the  occasion  of  his  47th 
anniversary  as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Representative  Ben  Cherner  and 
Speaker  Sage  Lyons,  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  re- 
cently presented  a  resolution  to  that 
body  which  was  passed  on  April  27,  1971, 
and  which  sets  out  the  legislature's  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  thla 
time,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

State   of   Alabama   House   op 
Representatives 

Whereas.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  recently 
come  under  unwarranted  attack;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Hoover  symbolizes  blunt 
honesty  and  old  virtues  in  an  age  of  chang- 
ing values  and  easy  morals;   and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Hoover  has  given  the  nation 
superior  service  while  making  the  F3.I.  a 
model  of  honest  and  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  the  foremost  exam- 
ple of  good  over  evil  for  America's  youth  and 
grownups;  and 
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critics  can  agree:  The  P3.I..  with  Its  Uiou- 
sands  of  agents,  millions  of  fingerprints  and 
volumes  of  Information  Is  graven  in  the 
image  of  a  single  man,  John  Edgar  Ho<fver; 
now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  jAla- 
bama.  both  Hotises  thereof  concurring,  'That 
this  body  goes  on  record  as  supp>ortlng  this 
fine  American  and  does  pass  this  resolution 
as  a  vote  of  confidence  In  Mr.  John  EOgar 
Hoover. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  Join  many  of  my  coUeafues 
to  pay  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hooverl  on 
this,  the  47th  anniversary  of  his  serrtce 
as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  done  much  good  for 
police  work  in  this  coimtry.  Under  his 
direction,  the  FBI  has  set  standards  for 
professionalism  and  proper  conduct  In 
police  work.  This  example  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  make  law  enforcement  a 
respectable  career.  I 

Mr.  Hoover  came  Into  the  FBI  in  1924. 
Prom  that  time  on  the  record  speaks]  for 
itself,  and  speaks  profoundly  well.  It  is 
a  record  of  achievement,  public  service 
and  protection. 

He   has    been    neither    partisan 
partial  In  his  use  of  the  enormous  p^ 
of    this   national   Investigative    age: 
His  policies  have  helped  the  FBI  es 
lish  a  reputation  for  honesty,  credib 
and  devotion  to  the  law  which  is  jun- 
equalled  anywhere  in  the  world.      I 

The  Nation  owes  Mr.  Hoover  a  sincere 
thank  you.  I  thank  him  and  pay  tril^ute 
to  his  many  years  of  dedicated  service. 
He  is,  in  every  sense,  a  great  American. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  in 
1917,  a  22-year-old  lawyer  by  the  n^me 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  became  an  Assisljant 
Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  Justice  pe- 
partment.  Seven  years  later,  he  was  lap- 
pointed  to  the  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  with  the  insti^ic- 
tions  that  the  agency  w£is  to  be  openited 
according  to  the  highest  ethical  and  ex- 
ecutive standards  and  removed  from  i^r- 
tlsan  politics.  | 

Mr.  Hoover  undertook  this  responsibil- 
ity with  dedicated  effort  to  create  pie 
world's  finest  law  enforcement  agency. 
Confidence  in  his  record  has  been  lex- 
pressed  by  the  eight  Presidents  unjder 
whom  he  has  served  as  Director  of  Ithe 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Prcsl- 
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dent Dwight  Eisenhower  awarded 
Hoover  the  National  Security  Medai 
1955  for  "brilliant  leadership  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  responsibtUty"  and  for  'Ithe 
highest  ideals  of  Federal  Law  Enfo: 
ment." 

When  Mr.  Hoover  joined  the  Justice 
Department  in  1917,  there  was  no  well 
organized  FBI  to  protect  the  law  abid- 
ing citizens  of  this  Nation.  During  [the 
course  of  his  career  he  has  often  cqme 
under  attack  by  the  criminal,  the  lieft, 
the  right,  and  has  been  subjected  to  bo- 
lltlcal  pressure.  However,  he  continues 
to  give  this  Nation  the  same  dedicated 
service  that  was  used  in  the  formatioi  of 
the  FBI.  T 

At  the  age  of  76,  having  given  ihis 
country  more  than  half  a  century  of  dis- 
tinguished service,  Mr.  Hoover  desetves 
the  respect  of  every  law-abiding  citi^n. 
He  has,  and  he  continues  to  earn,  my  re- 
spect. He  continues  to  adhere  to  ^e 


guidelines  set  down  to  him  in  1924  to  op- 
erate the  FBI  Eiccording  to  Ihe  highest 
ethical  and  executive  standards  and  to 
avoid  partisan  politics.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
faithfully  carried  out  his  duty  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  salute  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
on  his  unusual  record  of  47  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  cause  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  Nation. 

His  tenure  is  even  more  admirable 
when  you  consider  that  he  has  been  the 
instrumental  force  in  keeping  the  FBI 
above  suspicion  of  corruption  throughout 
nearly  five  decades. 

Because  he  has  set  the  highest  stand- 
ards for  himself  and  his  coworkers,  the 
FBI  is  considered  the  most  elite  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  country. 

He  has  earned  the  respect  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  everywhere  because 
of  the  close  work  and  cooperation  of  the 
agency  whenever  the  high  professional 
skills  of  the  FBI  are  sought.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Hoover  has  carefully  avoided 
extension  of  the  Federal  agency  into  en- 
forcement problems  where  there  was  no 
Federal  authority  for  action. 

The  FBI  has  won  acclaim  for  its 
thoroughness  and  efiQciency ;  yet,  through 
the  years,  Mr.  Hoover  has  wisely  resisted 
suggestions  that  his  agency  be  converted 
into  a  national  police  force. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  my  felicita- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Hoover  on 
the  47th  anniversary  of  his  tenure  as 
director  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  today  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  a  grand  American — J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

The  phrase  "dedicated  public  servant'' 
has  been  bandied  about  considerably, 
but  there  is  no  other  description  that  fits 
Hoover.  He  has  served  our  Government 
for  54  years,  47  of  them  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

During  that  time  he  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  our  people.  He 
has  performed  a  tough  job  in  a  manner 
that  has  garnered  credit  for  the  Bureau. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  served  imder  eight 
Presidents  and  16  Attorneys  General. 

The  Bureau  has  grown  in  stature  in 
the  nearly  five  decades  Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  at  the  helm.  It  has  been  a  crack 
law  enforcement  agency,  not  just  at  the 
federal  level,  but  also  through  the  fore- 
sight of  Mr.  Hoover  in  establishing 
training  programs  for  local  police  and 
the  sharing  of  information  and  crime- 
fighting  techniques.  He  has  established 
a  fingerprint  bank  of  nearly  200  million 
sets,  which  has  proven  invaluable  in 
identification  of  individuals,  and  has  in 
itself  solved  many  cases  by  producing 
irrefutable  evidence  of  a  criminal's 
whereabouts  at  the  time  of  a  crime. 

We  are  fond  of  saying  that  certain 
things  can  happen  "only  in  America." 
The  tenure  of  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  head 
of  the  FBI  has  been  truly  such  an  ex- 
ample. In  many  Nations  such  an  en- 
forcement bureau  would  eventually  have 
grown  into  a  Gestapo-like  organization, 
or  become  involved  in  internal  politics. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  hewed  to  the  line  wlth- 
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out  fear  or  favor.  He  has  demanded  the 
highest  caliber  of  men  and  the  most 
stringent  training  and  work  regulations 
As  a  consequence,  the  FBI  and  incorrupt- 
ibility have  become  synonymous  in  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  of  how  good 
a  job  the  FBI  has  done  is  that  it  strikes 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  hoodlums- 
large  and  small.  No  one  on  the  other  side 
of  the  law  wants  to  have  the  "Feds" 
after  him,  for  their  arrest  record  is 
high,  and  their  conviction  rates  phe- 
nomenal. Due  again  to  the  strict  stand- 
ards of  gathering  evidence  Mr.  Hoover 
has  instilled  in  the  Bureau.  Last  year 
the  FBI  obtained  13,000  convictions,  and 
ran  up  a  batting  average  of  96  percent 
convictions  to  arrests — and  this  against 
some  of  the  most  skillful  criminal  law- 
yers in  the  country. 

The  rest  of  the  Federal  Government 
might  well  envy  the  FBI's  fiscal  opera- 
tions. During  1970  the  Bureau  too-c  in,  in 
fines  and  recoveries,  $422  million — or 
about  $1.60  for  every  dollar  we  in  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  their  operations. 

The  FBI  does  not  stand  still.  It  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  developing  and 
utilizing  the  latest  in  crimeflghting 
equipment — and  in  sharing  that  knowl- 
edge with  law  enforcement  offlcials 
across  the  land.  Currently  under  con- 
struction is  a  modern  FBI  building  which 
will  bring  together  its  operations  now 
scattered  in  several  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  is  due  to  completion  late  in  1973,  and 
will  provide  the  Bureau  with  the  room 
it  needs,  and  coordination  of  all  its 
many  functions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  certain  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  chosen  to  attack 
Mr.  Hoover  while  in  search  of  cheap 
headlines.  As  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  their  attacks  have  been  ground- 
less— ^particularly  the  intemperate  at- 
tack and  accusation  of  use  of  telephone 
taps.  No  Member  of  this  body  is  immune 
from  investigation,  nor  should  he  be, 
when  the  evidence  points  to  involvement 
in  criminal  activities.  There  have  been 
few  instances  of  this  happening,  but 
there  have  been  some.  I  believe  that  the 
shabby  tactics  being  employed  by  those 
who  are  attempting  to  witch  hunt  for 
flaws  in  Mr.  Hoover's  administration  of 
the  FBI  are  unworthy  and  uncalled  for. 
They  reek  of  the  same  frenzied  sensa- 
tionalism that  took  place  in  the  early 
1940's  when  the  FBI  first  began  its  func- 
tions as  guardians  of  our  internal  se- 
curity. The  tragedies  at  Dallas,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Memphis  during  the  1960's 
are  proof  positive  that  we  do  have  prob- 
lems with  subversive  elements  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  we  do  need  an  agency  with  the 
full  resources  of  our  Government  behind 
it  to  root  out  this  cancerous  ideology  and 
protect  our  citizens  from  anarchy  and 
revolutionist  tactics. 

It  is  said  that  lightning  strikes  only 
the  tallest  trees.  Mr.  Hoover  has  weath- 
ered many  a  storm  created  by  politicking 
and  propaganda  circulated  by  those  who 
envy  or  fear  the  efficiency  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  FBI. 

"Mr.  G-Man"  has  done  a  marvelous 
job  in  one  of  the  Nation's  hot  seats  in 
Government,  and  I  feel  that  a  vast  ma- 
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jority  of  the  American  people  share  with 
us  today  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  that 
we  have  been  able  to  have  a  man  such  as 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  head  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  one  of  the  most  respected  news 
commentators  in  America,  Paul  Harvey. 
mentioned  that  today  marks  the  47th 
anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  tenure 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

As  near  as  memory  serves  me,  Mr. 
Harvey  had  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
47  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
America: 

Of  course,  the  jackals  are  yapping  at  his 
heels,  just  as  jackals  have  always  yapped  at 
the  heels  of  lions.  But  Mr.  Hoover  will  survive 
their  attacks,  just  as  he  has  survived  other 
attacks  in  other  years. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  these 
remarks.  Can  it  be  that  the  leftist  ele- 
ments in  America  are  crying  out  for  Mr. 
Hoover's  blood  because  he  has  been  in- 
effective in  his  fight  against  crime  and 
subversion?  I  don't  believe  it  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  extremely  effective  and  successful 
in  his  efforts  to  protect  America  from 
those  who  would  destroy  it.  He  has 
stepped  on  the  toes  of  the  subversive, 
the  criminal,  and  the  weak-kneed  poli- 
ticians who  either  see  no  threat  in  Com- 
munist subversion  or  who  are  feeding  at 
the  trough  of  crime. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Hoover 
is  a  threat  to  freedom.  I  would  ask 
"Whose  freedom?"  I  would  rather  protect 
the  law-abiding  citizen's  right  to  free- 
dom from  fear  and  coercion  than  the 
freedom  of  the  criminal  to  peddle  nar- 
cotics, murder  for  hire,  or  terrorize  our 
cities  with  the  petty  rackets  which  have 
become  big  business  for  the  syndicate. 

I  submit  that  the  cries  that  Mr.  Hoover 
is  attempting  to  stifle  political  dissent 
are  so  much  hogwash.  If  this  were  true, 
we  would  be  right  to  be  concerned.  But 
have  we  heard  any  proof  whatever  of 
these  ridiculous  charges? 

I  am  sure  I  join  the  majority  of  miy 
colleagues  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  in  extending  hearti- 
est congratulations  and  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hoover  on  this,  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  day  he  became  director  of  the  FBI 
and  made  it  the  finest  investigative 
agency  in  the  world.  I  also  believe  that 
most  Americans  wish  him  continued 
success. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  participate  this  af- 
ternoon in  this  special  order  pasong  trib- 
ute to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  this  the 
47th  anniversary  of  his  service  in  that 
position. 

Normally  on  an  occasion  such  bs  this 
we  would  be  eulogizing  his  long  and  meri- 
torious service,  pointing  out  his  tremen- 
dous professionalism,  his  imagination,  his 
technical  exactness  and  effectiveness 
that  have  become  a  trademark  of  the 
FBI. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  going  through 
a  period  when  the  radical  left,  abetted  by 
many  misguided  allies  in  carrying  on  a 
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determined  assault  against  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI.  Many  of  the  allies  of  the 
radical  left  happen  to  be  presidential 
hopefuls  of  the  Democratic  Party  who,  if 
they  were  not  obsessed  with  visions  of 
power,  would  not  be  participating  in  the 
campaign  to  smear  Mr.  Hoover.  Obvious- 
ly, visions  of  grandeur  confuse  what  oth- 
erwise would  be  the  good  judgment  of 
supposedly  knowledgeable  oflQcials. 

But  on  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  my  personal  respect  for  Di- 
rector Hoover  and  the  FBI.  I  also  want 
to  emphasize,  on  behalf  of  my  constitu- 
ents, appreciation  for  the  long  years  of 
dedicated,  unselfish  service  and  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles  of  public  service 
which  have  motivated  Mr.  Hoover. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  respect  for  our  American 
institutions  and  the  need  to  protect  them, 
which  has  motivated  him  throughout  his 
long  career. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  honored  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  to  commemorate  the  47th  armiver- 
sary  date  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  able  lead- 
ership as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

I  had  the  opportunity  this  past  week 
to  visit  with  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  FBI  Head- 
quarters and  discuss  some  past  and  cur- 
rent events  with  him.  It  was  a  delightful 
visit. 

I  found  Mr.  Hoover  in  vigorous  health 
and  appearing  to  be  much  younger  than 
his  years. 

I  wish  to  join  my  friends  and  country- 
men in  congratulating  him  on  these 
many  years  of  excellent  and  dedicated 
service  to  his  country,  and  to  wish  him 
continued  good  health  and  success  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
outstanding  service  of  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Today,  47  years  after  becoming  its  Di- 
rector, J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  symbol  of 
everything  the  bureau  represents.  Under 
his  direction  it  has  become  the  most 
highly  respected  and  effective  agency  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  is  of  imimpeach- 
able  character  and  his  influence  is  re- 
flected in  the  high  caliber  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  personnel  in  it  who  enforce  our 
Federal  laws.  For  more  than  50  years,  this 
dedicated  public  servant  has  put  duty  to 
his  country  first  and  has  rendered  mag- 
nificent service  to  the  American  people 
in  so  doing. 

Recent  attacks  on  Mr.  Hoover  from 
some  sources  here  in  Washington  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Hoover 
enjoys  the  great  respect  of  Americans 
everywhere.  Every  letter  I  have  received 
from  my  constituents  concerning  him 
has  expressed  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  service. 

These  attempts  to  malign  Mr.  Hoover 
have  resulted,  instead,  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  sin- 
cerity. The  directorship  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest  investigative  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  is  a  demanding  one, 
but  for  47  years,  Mr.  Hoover  has  fully 
met  these  demands. 


In  my  State  of  Alabama,  the  State 
legislature  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  a  vote  of  confidence  for  Mr. 
Hoover.  This  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  recently 
come  under  unwarranted  attack;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Hoover  symbolizes  blunt  hon- 
esty and  old  virtues  in  an  age  of  changing 
values  and  easy  morals;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  has  given  the  nation 
superior  service  while  making  the  P.B.I,  a 
model  of  honest  and  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  the  foremost  exam- 
ple of  good  over  evil  for  America's  youth 
and  grownups;  and 

Whereas,  on  one  thing  his  admirers  and 
critics  can  agree:  The  F.B.I.,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  agents,  millions  of  fingerprints  and 
volumes  of  information  is  graven  in  the 
image  of  a  single  man,  John  Edgar  Hoover; 
now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
this  body  goes  on  record  as  supporting  this 
fine  American  and  does  pass  this  resolution 
as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  John  Edgar 
Hoover.  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Alabama  Congressional  Delegation  In  order 
that  they  might  place  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  circularize  it  among  fellow  con- 
gressmen. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hoover  for  his  service 
to  the  cause  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States  which  has  played  such 
a  vital  role  in  the  preservation  of  this 
Republic. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  join  my  voice  to  those 
of  my  fellow  Americans  from  across  the 
land  today  who  are  speaking  out  in  be- 
half of  a  great  American  and  a  dedi- 
cated leader:  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

For  nearly  47  years  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  embodied  those  qualities  of 
vigilance,  enterprise,  and  prudence  es- 
sential to  the  effective  leadership  of  that 
organization.  A  man  of  granite  integrity, 
he  has  become  legendary  in  his  own 
remarkable  lifetime. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been  steadfast  in 
his  defense  of  the  ideals  of  his  Nation 
and  his  God.  The  FBI,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, is  to  a  large  degree  the  creation  of 
this  man,  reflecting  his  concern  for  hon- 
esty, eflaciency,  and  ability  in  public — as 
well  as  private — life. 

Basic  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  dedication 
to  these  ideals  is  his  philosophic  view  of 
history,  as  expressed  in  his  own  words: 

Throughout  history,  man  has  been  con- 
fronted with  a  never-ending  struggle  against 
tyranny.  However,  history  has  shown  that 
free  societies  have  invariably  proved  mor« 
resilient,  creative,  and  enduring  than  tbOM 
under  a  totalitarian  yoke. 

His  deep  and  passionate  faith  in  free- 
dom has  been  a  sustaining  presence  and 
power  in  his  career.  It  is  reflected  In  the 
FBI  itself. 

There  are  many  ways  to  judge  and 
evaluate  a  man's  career.  One  very  In- 
teresting and  revealing  way  is  to  note 
and  observe  his  enemies.  The  enemies 
Mr.  Hoover  has  made  among  the  crimi- 
nal and  subversive  elements  constitute 
his  greatest  tribute. 
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Centuries  ago  a  great  teachei  de- 
clared that,  "To  whom  much  is  $iven, 
of  him  much  shall  be  required."  By  that 
exacting  standard,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
more  than  met  the  obligations  of  his  of- 
fice. 

History  will  show  Mr.  Hoover  to  be 
among  the  great  patriots  of  this  or  any 
time,  suid  I  am  proud  and  pleas^  to 
salute  him  in  this  anniversary  yeal". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sorjieone 
once  defined  a  liberal  mind  as  onei  cap- 
able of  believing  almost  anything.  In  a 
free  society,  that  is  their  right.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  in  today's  world,  the  thoughts 
which  spring  from  the  liberal  mind  are 
often  treated  as  if  they  came  from 
above.  And  so,  a  lot  of  people  have  been 
fooled  into  thinking  that  the  liberal  is 
also  infallible.  Thus,  economists  piake 
political  decisions  and  politicians:  pass 
themselves  off  as  economists.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  one  committee  took  testipiony 
from  a  man  who  claimed  the  SST  i-ould 
increase  the  incidence  of  cancer.  Bince 
the  liberal  mind  wanted  to  believa  that 
so  badly,  the  press  gave  the  allegations 
wide  coverage,  despite  the  fact  this  same 
man  had  once  attributed  the  New  York 
power  failure  to  unidentified  fiyink  ob- 
jects. I 

Now,  the  liberal  mind  is  apprehensive 
about  the  FBI.  There  is  an  agent  ^der 
every  bed,  our  phones  are  tapped  alid  all 
of  us  are  under  constant  surveillance. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  work  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  now  has  a  complete  record 
of  what  the  McCliu-es'  eat  for  dinner 


I  get 
free- 


each  evening  as  well  as  how  angry 
when  the  pork  chops  are  burned.  If 
dom  is  to  survive,  J.  Edgar  must  gol 

Even  the  thought  of  having  to  dpfend 
Mr.  Hoover  against  such  foolishness  is 
embarrassing.  Nevertheless,  I  am  frate- 
ful  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. I  Col- 
lier) for  the  opportunity  to  talk  fibout 
this  great  American.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press, with  as  much  sincerity  as  I  can 
muster,  my  endless  admiration  ijor  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  my  hope  that  he  still 
has  many  more  years  of  dedicated  ser- 
vice as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  ahead  of  him.         ; 

Recent  attacks  on  his  integrity  aijd  his 
ability  cast  more  of  a  shadow  on  jthose 
making  the  charges  than  they  do  cii  the 
man  himself.  If  other  branches  m  the 
Federal  Government  were  as  efBcient 
and  as  free  of  corruption  as  the  pfel,  it 
would  certainly  make  our  work  a  |great 
deal  easier  around  here.  So,  Mr.  Hoi)ver's 
sudden  emergence  as  a  villain  worse  than 
any  of  those  on  the  agency's  Ten  Most 
Wanted  list  must  lie  elsewhere. 

What  single  characteristic  binds  |all  of 
those  now  itching  for  the  Hoover  acalp? 
They  are,  one  and  all,  tried  and  true  li- 
berals. No  one  suggests  for  a  moment  that 
they  do  not  have  a  right  to  their  points  of 
view.  But  when  the  product  of  such  think- 
ing emerges  as  violence  in  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  disruption  oni  the 
Nation's  campuses,  that  constitutes  a 
greater  menace  to  free  thought] than 
anything  even  Congress  could  devis^.  And 
the  FBI  woxild  be  derelict  In  its  I  duty 
were  it  to  ignore  the  violence.  You  would 
think  this  thought  would  have  occurred 
to  our  liberal  friends,  concerned  aa  they 
are  with  freedom  in  all  of  its  many  ipani- 
festations.  Instead,  they  pull  the  radicals 


to  their  bosom,  cloak  them  with  such 
phrases  as  "The  New  Left"  and  give 
them  an  aura  of  respectability  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

There  were  no  cries  of  alarm  when  the 
FBI  was  taking  on  the  big  crime  syndi- 
cates, or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  Party,  or  even  the  Com- 
munist Party,  come  to  think  of  It. 
Until  recently,  no  one  would  have  seri- 
ously thought  of  the  FBI  as  antiright 
or  antileft  or  antianything  else.  It 
had  buUt  its  reputation  through  sevai 
administrations  representing  both  poli- 
tical parties  as  the  one  force  determined 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Those  who  now  challenge 
the  agency  and  its  Director  cannot  help 
but  raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
rest  of  us  about  their  own  motives. 
Destroy  those  things  which  symbolize  a 
nation's  integrity  and  you  pretty  much 
destroy  the  nation  itself. 

Perhaps  we  are  overly  concerned  about 
these  attacks.  Even  Mr.  Hoover's  critics 
are  unable  to  agree  on  the  man.  For 
some,  he  is  to  old  to  function;  for  others, 
he  functions  all  to  well.  But  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  risen  above  petty  political  partisan- 
ship throughout  his  career.  They  view 
him  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  And  like  Ike, 
Mr.  Hoover's  accomplishments  will  be 
remembered  long  past  the  time  when 
his  detractors  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  47 
years,  Americans  have  spoken  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation in  a  single  breath  and  as  a 
single  entity.  And  rightly  so,  for  the  FBI 
has  indeed  been  shaped  and  fashioned  by 
its  Director  into  the  product  recognized 
today  as  preeminent  throughout  the 
world  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
motto,  derived  from  its  initials,  reveals 
the  nature  of  the  organization — what  it 
should  be  and  what  it  actually  is  for  most 
Americans:  Fidelity,  bravei-y,  and  integ- 
rity. Those  words  distUl  the  very  essence 
of  the  FBI's  attitude  and  its  approach  to 
a  myriad  of  responsibilities  involving  the 
most  delicate  problems  of  this  Nation  and 
often  involving  physically  dangerous 
situations. 

Although  the  FBI's  special  agent  force 
in  larger  than  when  Mr.  Hoover  took  over 
in  1924,  it  is  smaller  than  some  city  police 
forces.  Over  the  years  Hoover  has  insisted 
on  keeping  the  FBI — the  organization  as 
well  as  its  personnel — above  suspicion 
and  free  from  outside  influences.  He  will 
not  tolerate  any  deviation  from  the 
standards  laid  down  and  exemplified  in 
the  motto.  I  believe  that  the  absence  of 
scandal  that  has  characterized  the 
agency  is  a  measure  of  his  success  in  im- 
buing his  force  with  the  spirit  symbolized 
by  that  motto. 

Applicants  for  the  special  agent  force 
are  carefully  screened  to  insiu-e  that  they 
meet  the  high  educational  and  character 
standards  required  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  In  addition,  the 
new  agents  are  put  through  14  weeks  of 
training.  Throughout  Mr.  Hoover's  near- 
ly 50  years  as  Director  of  the  FBI,  none 
of  these  agents  has  ever  been  charged 
with  a  crime. 


Under  Mr.  Hoover's  directorship,  the 
FBI's  record  of  success  has  been  an  out- 
standing one.  Since  the  list  of  the  top 
10  most  wanted  criminals  began  in  1950, 
291  persons  on  it  have  been  captured! 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  convictions  were  ob- 
tained against  96  percent  of  the  persons 
brought  to  trial  during  the  year.  Of 
the  13,245  convictions  that  year,  83  per- 
cent were  on  guilty  pleas;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed trials  before  judge  or  jury.  These 
percentages  are  typical  of  other  years. 
During  calendar  year  1970,  468  persons 
involved  in  organized  crime  were  con- 
victed, and  over  32,000  fugitives  were 
located. 

One  of  the  latest  advances  in  law  en- 
forcement for  use  against  criminals  is 
a  computer  network  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center.  The 
NCIC  established  in  1?67,  provides  a 
computeriezd  index  of  information  con- 
cerning wanted  criminals  and  stolen 
property  of  nationwide  interest.  Vital  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  The  system  serves  law  agencies 
in  nearly  all  States.  During  1970,  close 
to  20  million  inquiries  were  made  of  the 
computer. 

I  am  convinced  this  Nation's  confid- 
ence in  the  FBI  is  properly  placed  and 
that  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Hoover  have 
lived  up  to  the  tremendous  trust  placed 
in  them.  Over  the  years,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
set  a  course  that  reveals  his  vast  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  his  unswerving  belief  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  laws. 

His  standards,  as  set  forth  in  the  FBI's 
motto  are  high  but  easily  defined.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  honor  J.  Edgar  Hoover  here 
today.  He  has  built  a  proud  organization 
deserving  of  this  recognition  and  indeed 
worthy  of  its  motto:  fidelity,  bravery,  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoo^'er  on  the  47th  anniversary 
of  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

His  service  to  his  country  is  well 
known,  and  I  believe  my  own  feelings  are 
best  expressed  by  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  Mr.  Hoover  just  a  month  ago.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  letter: 

April  8,  1971. 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoover:  I  am  quite  disturbed 
and  ccrcer-^ed  over  the  flood  of  recent  cri- 
ticism wh'ch  has  been  leveled  against  you 
and  the  F3d=rai  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  contec's  I  have  had  with  the  repres- 
entatives of  the  P.B.I.  and  your  office  over  a 
period  of  many  yia^s.  as  well  as  my  personal 
observations  of  the  a-tlv!ties  of  your  orga- 
nization, have  led  me  to  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  Bureau  and  your  leadership. 

Pew  Americans  can  equU  the  Impressive 
record  of  public  service  you  have  established. 
It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  no  Individual 
could  eiijoy  the  ccntnued  trust  and  confid- 
ence of  so  many  Presidents  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  If  he  did  not  properly  ccnd.ict 
himself  and  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

You  have  my  support  and  best  wlshss  for 
the  future. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.    J.   DtfLSKI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  with  my 
remarks  a  very  appropriate  editorial  by 
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David   Lawrence   in   the   U.S.   News   & 
World  Report  issue  of  April  19. 
Internal  Secdritt  op  U.S.  Depends  Upon 
THE  F.B.I. 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  have  never  known 
the  Intimate  story  about  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  becatise 
public  disclosure  would  impair  the  usefulness 
of  an  Important  governmental  organization 
m  dealing  with  problems  of  surveillance  In- 
volving subversion  and  crime. 

To  supervise  a  group  of  nearly  19,000 
persons  who  mvist  dedicate  themselves  to 
secrecy  is  not  an  easy  task.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  has  been  Director  of  the  FBI  for  several 
decades — under  both  Republic  and  Demo- 
cratic Administrations — has  given  the  agency 
g  leadership  which  has  enabled  it  to  par- 
ticipate in  investigations  throughout  the 
land,  especially  those  related  to  persons  sus- 
pected of  violating  federal  laws  or  crossing 
State  lines  to  escape  punishment. 

The  FBI  does  not  act  alone.  It  works  In 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies  and  often  srupplies  the  critical  infor- 
mation which  leads  to  the  solution  of  many 
a  crime  and  to  arrests  and  prosecution  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

The  FBI  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
police  departments  of  the  nation's  cities. 
It  gets  no  publicity  for  doing  so.  and  doesn't 
seek  any.  But  In  numerous  cases,  it  has  been 
the  FBI  which  furnished  the  tip  that  led  to 
the  capture  of  a  much-sought-after  criminal. 
State  law-enforcement  agencies  also  benefit 
from  the  v^rk  of  the  FBI.  In  fact,  there  Is  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  among  all  these 
groups  in  order  to  help  each  other. 

The  policy  laid  down  by  Director  Hoover 
is  one  of  concentration  on  the  gathering  of 
facts,  leaving  it  to  others  to  act  thereon. 
The  decision  to  prosecute,  for  Instance,  is 
not  made  by  the  FBI.  The  data  it  assembles 
are  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  then  can  seek  a  grand  Jury  indictment. 
The  FBI  doesn't  make  these  requests  or  fur- 
nish attorneys  for  the  court  proceedings 
which  may  follow. 

Many  organizations  which  are  emotionally 
aroused  over  current  issues  are  inclined  to 
blame  the  FBI  if  some  of  the  "extremists" 
are  indicted,  arrested  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Depwrtment  of  Justice 
makes  the  decision  as  to  whether  they 
should  even  be  charged. 

But  there  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
a  belief  among  radical  groups  that  their 
foremost  enemy  is  the  FBI,  and  they  have 
tried  in  various  ways  to  discredit  the  orga- 
nization. 

Recently  some  members  of  Congress  have 
been  assailing  Mr.  Hoover  for  allegedly  or- 
dering their  telephones  to  be  tapped.  Al- 
though both  he  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  emphatically  denied  any  such 
thing,  the  story  has  been  spread  and  agita- 
tors have  picked  it  up  as  a  means  of  stsotlng 
smother  crusade  to  drive  the  present  Director 
out.  The  purpose  of  course.  Is  to  disorganize 
the  agency  and  weaken  It. 

Actually,  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  age  of  76  Is  one 
of  the  most  active  men  serving  In  public 
office.  He  has  developed  the  FBI,  vrtth  assist- 
ants and  associates  having  specific  responsi- 
bilities, so  as  to  make  la  possible  for  the 
agency  to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively 
with  close  supervision  from  the  top.  Includ- 
ing suggestions  on  Important  cases.  As  men 
who  have  served  in  the  FBI  have  gone  into 
business  or  other  professional  pursuits,  they 
have  usually  said  to  their  friends  on  leaving 
that  the  organization  is  as  efficiently  di- 
rected today  as  It  has  been  over  the  years. 

The  radicals  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  tear  down  the  FBI.  The  removal  of 
J-  Edgar  Hoover  would  be  a  victory  for  them. 
But  there  are  no  Indications  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  will  fall  for  such  tactics  and 
"Wender  to  the  groups  antagonlatic  to  the 
FBI. 


The  one  thing  that  the  FBI  has  always 
sought  to  avoid  was  any  act  which  could  In- 
volve Its  agents  In  controversies  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  government  officials  un- 
less, of  course,  in  connection  with  some 
criminal  case.  But  the  maintenance  of  wire 
tapping  of  the  telephones  of  members  of 
Congress,  as  recently  claimed  by  critics  of 
the  FBI,  is  something  that  anyone  who  Is 
familiar  with  FBI  oi>eratlons  would  know  In- 
stantly was  never  authorized  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  probably  never  occurred. 

The  FBI  h£is  successfully  kept  out  of  poll- 
tics.  It  has  refrained  from  interference  In 
any  way  with  campaigns  of  members  of  Con- 
gress or  participation,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, in  presidential  contests. 

The  FBI  operation  has  been  expanding 
over  the  years,  but  the  Bureau  has  stuck  to 
one  rule — that  It  would  not  make  public  its 
findings  except  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  the  boss  of  the  agency  Itself. 

The  FBI  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  on  In- 
side the  United  States  extensive  Investiga- 
tions of  subversion,  espionage  and  any  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government.  For  the 
FBI  is  the  principal  safeguard  of  the  In- 
ternal security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportimity  to  speak  about 
a  man  who  has  had  more  to  do  with  pro- 
fessionalism in  law  enforcement  than 
anyone  in  this  Nation. 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  completing 
his  47th  year  as  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  investigation.  His  leadership 
has  been  nothing  less  than  progressive, 
and  all  of  us  owe  him  something  for  that. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  per- 
sonal attacks  on  the  Director.  Some  of 
the  criticisms  have  been  very  sharp, 
tending  to  be  political  bric-a-bracs  or 
fishing  expeditions  for  presidential  as- 
pirants. These  criticisms  are  unfair  to  a 
man  who  has  given  this  Nation  almost  a 
half-century  of  outstanding,  dedicated, 
professional  service. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  during  the 
criticisms  over  Mr.  Hoover's  service  that 
this  Nation  keep  sight  of  the  tremendous 
professionalism  he  has  brought  to  law 
enforcement,  both  on  the  national  level 
and  in  our  communities.  Mr.  Hoover's 
agents,  his  records  research  and  crime 
laboratory  are  not  just  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  an  Invaluable  source 
of  information  and  guidance  for  our 
police  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Hoover  con- 
tinues to  be  among  the  best  and  most 
effective  administrator  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hoover's  kind  of  law  enforcement 
is  what  I  want.  It  certainly  is  the  kind 
of  law  enforcement  this  Nation  needs 
during  a  time  of  political  bombings,  radi- 
cal demonstrations,  and  left-wing  at- 
tempts to  stop  the  operations  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  a  distinguished  public 
servant.  He  is  not  the  leader  of  any  secret 
police  force  in  this  Nation.  His  operations 
are  supervised  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Congress  controls  the  operating 
funds  for  the  FBI. 

I  am  one  who  feels  that  we  must  act 
in  Mr.  Hoover's  interest,  and  in  respect 
of  his  years  of  service,  whether  this 
pleases  his  critics  or  not. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  here  today  in  honoring  the 


dean  of  law  enforcement,  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Today  marks  his  47th  anniversary  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. During  these  years,  Mr.  Hoover 
has  transformed  an  infant  agency  into 
the  most  potent  and  respected  force  for 
law  and  order  in  American  history. 

It  is  the  Nation's  top  security  force  smd 
to  quote  former  Attorney  General  Nicho- 
las Katzenbach,  it  has  become  "the  best 
and  most  decent  agency  in  the  whole 
world." 

Mr.  Hoover  has  always  been  a  man  of 
great  power,  and  he  has  used  that  power 
in  constructive  measures  for  the  good  of 
all  Americans. 

He  has  been  admired  by  young  and  old 
alike  for  decades.  He  is  the  symbol  of 
basic  American  values  of  decency,  fair 
play,  and  respect  for  the  law. 

The  Nation  has  come  to  depend  on  the 
FBI  due  to  the  outstanding  job  it  has 
done  in  protecting  the  peace  and  pre- 
serving the  security  of  our  country. 

I  noted  with  interest  that  a  recent  poll 
conducted  by  the  Gallup  organization 
showed  enormously  favorable  ratings  for 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  TTus  clearly  in- 
dicates the  esteem  in  which  both  are  held 
by  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Hoover 
on  the  fine  job  he  is  doing,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  dedication  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  salute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the 
occasion  of  his  47th  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Under  his  leadership,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  building  of  a  highly  effective 
investigative  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  FBI  carries  the  burden  of 
the  fight  against  internal  security 
threats,  organized  crime,  civil  rights  dis- 
ruptions, drug  traffic,  aircraft  hijacking, 
interstate  car  thefts — to  name  but  a  por- 
tion of  its  responsibilities.  The  Bureau 
conducts  training  schools  and  assists 
thousands  of  law  enforcement  officers 
annually  on  new  techniques  and  meth- 
ods of  investigation.  It  acts  as  a  store- 
house of  information  as  well  as  a  coop- 
erative source  of  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion for  our  police  throughout  the 
country. 

Recently  we  have  been  experiencing  a 
wave  of  criticism  directed  toward  the 
practices  of  the  FBI  and  questioning  the 
integrity  of  its  Director.  Critics  have 
charged  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  "out  of 
touch"  with  the  contemporary  needs  of 
law  enforcement  in  a  free  society,  and 
that  under  his  "dictatorship"  the  FBI 
may  become  America's  "Gestapo." 

The  fact  is  that  the  policies  and  the 
personal  philosophy  of  Mr.  Hoover  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
a  national  police  force. 

Most  historians  date  the  birth  of  the 
modem  FBI  as  May  10,  1924,  when 
Hoover  was  appointed  its  new  Director 
by  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  then  Attorney 
General.  Hoover  had  advised  Stone  that 
he  would  accept  the  appointment  on 
tJiese  terms: 

The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  poli- 
tics and  not  be  a  catch-all  for  political 
backs.  Appointments  must  be  based  on  mer- 
it  ..   .  promotions  on  proved   ability.   The 
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Bureau  will   be  responsible  only  to  the  At- 
torney  General    (and     the   President). 

This  forms  the  basic  philosophical 
foundation  of  what  is  today  the  woi-^d's 
finest  law  enforcement  agency. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1935,  this  same  philos- 
ophy was  to  be  extended  to  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  as  graduates  of  the 
Academy  returned  to  their  home  tehi- 
tories.  These  graduates  in  turn  worked 
with  the  FBI  in  full  cooperation  for  Ithe 
singular  purpose  of  effective  law  enfo4ce- 
ment.  In  Hoover's  words : 

(This)  ia  the  American  way  ol  avoiding  jany 
resemblance  of  national  control  or  ol  a  na- 
tional police  system. 

Mr.  Hoover,  through  the  years,  nas 
performed  national  service  of  great  bebe- 
fit  by  alerting  the  people  to  the  Huge 
costs  of  crime — and  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
ternational conspiratorial  activities.  He 
has  done  this  with  his  annual  visits  to  the 
Congress,  through  reports  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  President,  ^d 
through  such  notable  contributionsj  to 
literature  as  his  book  on  totalitarian  sm, 
"Masters  of  Deceit." 

In  all  statements  and  actions,  Mr. 
Hoover  is  steadfast  in  his  conviction  ihat 
the  FBI  should  never  be  permitted  to  be- 
come an  indep)endent  agency,  operating 
without  the  checks  and  controls  uider 
which  it  now  operates.  j 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  public  life  span$  the 
last  half  century.  The  fruit  of  experience 
has  aided  him  to  exercise  consistentlj  re- 
sponsible judgment  in  handling  in  many 
challenges  which  confront  the  f^I- 
When  assessing  the  turmoil  of  sporadic 
violence,  or  the  cries  for  social  and|  po- 
litical revolution,  or  the  desecratiot  of 
American  symbols,  or  the  denigration  of 
American  institutions,  Mr.  Hoover  is  able 
to  call  on  vast  experience.  No"  little  wis- 
dom is  evident  when  he  says : 

The  truly  revolutionary  force  of  hlstcry  Is 
not  material  power  but  the  spirit  of  rellElon. 
The  world  today  needs  a  true  revolution  of 
the  fruitful  spirit,  not  the  futile  sword,  flypo- 
crUy,  dishonesty,  hatred,  all  these  mu^t  be 
destroyed  and  man  must  truly  rtUe  by  jlove, 
charity,  and  mercy.  (Masters  of  Deceit)  i 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  record  of  achieve- 
ment shows  us  the  true  greatness  of  his 
leadership.  J 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  hold  Mr. 
Hoover  in  the  highest  esteem.  His  per- 
sonal contribution  to  criminology,  na- 
tional security,  and  individual  righits  is 
acclaimed  throughout  the  land.  Few  naen 
have  the  vision,  integrity,  and  unselfish 
devotion  which  mark  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer. His  dedication  to  the  preservation 
of  law,  order,  freedom,  and  justice  (»lace 
him  among  the  outstanding  leaders! who 
have  made  this  Nation  great.  1 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker),  in 
1908,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt}  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  spiecial 
corpe  of  investigators  in  the  Fe<leral 
Government.  This  special  group  was 
formed  within  the  Justice  Department 
and  ofBcially  called  the  Bureau  o<  In- 
vestigation. Teddy  Roosevelt  would  be 
very  proud  of  today's  Federal  Bure^iu  of 
Investigation  which  his  order  began*  The 
FBI's  achievements  in  law  enforcement 
have  been  many.  The  reputation  for  hon- 
nesty.  eCQciency,  and  coverage  whic4  this 
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organization  possesses  today  can  be  at- 
tributed, in  large  part,  to  the  efforts  of 
one  man,  its  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  often  quoted  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  credo  that : 

Much  has  been  given  us,  and  much  will 
rtghtfuUy  be  expected  from  us.  We  have 
duties  to  others  and  duties  to  ourselves;  and 
we  can  shirk  neither. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  never  shirked  the  dif- 
ficult. He  has  always  exemplified  the 
code  of  duty,  honor,  and  country.  His 
dedication  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  imexcelled. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  became  Director  of 
the  FBI,  he  accepted  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge. The  Bureau  was  virtually  ham- 
strung with  incompetency  and  dishon- 
esty. Mr.  Hoover's  first  request  of  Attor- 
ney General,  and  later  Chief  Justice, 
Harlan  Flske  Stone,  was  to  be  allowed 
the  authority  to  rid  the  Bureau's  ranks 
of  incompetents  and  patronage  hangers- 
on.  Mr.  Hoover  requested  the  authority 
to  remove  his  Bureau  from  political  in- 
terference, and  he  insisted  on  making  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  ability.  Immediately  upon 
taking  over  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Hoover  be- 
gan his  housecleaning  tasks.  At  the  same 
time,  he  began  a  recruitment  program 
that  staffed  the  FBI  with  highly  qualified 
young  men. 

Mr.  Hoover,  true  to  his  own  standards 
of  excellence,  was  not  satisfied  with 
simply  recruiting  well  educated  young 
men  of  unblemished  character.  He  also 
instituted  a  rigorous  instructional  pro- 
gram which  included  physical  training 
by  tough  Marine  drill  sergeants  and 
classroom  lectures  by  professors  and 
FBI  persormel.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Hoover's 
agents  were  the  best  trained  law  enforce- 
ment ofHcials  in  the  country  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  world. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  saw  to  it  that  his 
agents  had  an  excellent  backup  force.  He 
early  realized  the  benefit  of  using  scien- 
tific techniques  in  fighting  crime.  As  soon 
as  he  took  over  the  Bureau,  he  estab- 
lished an  identification  unit  which  assist- 
ed agents  and  police  authorities  all  over 
America  in  acting  more  swiftly  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  information.  A  few 
years  later,  the  Bureau's  Crime  Labora- 
tory was  launched  as  another  powerful 
weapon  in  the  war  on  the  lawless.  To  ex- 
tend the  FBI's  own  training  program  to 
other  police  ofBciaJs  throughout  the 
land.  Mr.  Hoover  founded  the  Bureau's 
National  Academy  for  Training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  innovations  have 
vastly  upgraded  law  enforcement 
throughout  our  Nation.  They  have  also 
meant  that  previously  unsolvable  crimes 
could  be  successfully  investigated,  some- 
times with  nothing  more  of  a  clue  than 
a  strand  of  hair  or  a  few  pieces  of  burned, 
twisted  metal.  Undoubtedly,  the  efficiency 
of  the  FBI  has  proved  a  deterrent  to  the 
commission  of  many  serious  crimes. 

The  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  FBI 
has  had  another  effect.  Before  the  Bu- 
reau became  famous,  the  status  of  the 
policeman  for  many  years  had  been 
somewhat  low,  to  say  the  least.  Large  seg- 
ments in  our  society  considered  a  law- 
enforcement  officer  an  armed  ignoramus. 
Sometimes  this  opinion  was  justified. 


Certainly  there  had  been  enough  scandal 
to  tinge  the  reputation  of  even  the  most 
honest  of  local  law-enforcement  officials. 
Even  the  Bureau,  prior  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
tenure  as  Director,  was  tainted.  But  the 
incorruptibility  of  Mr.  Hoover's  agents 
and  their  reputation  for  always  getting 
their  man,  began  to  put  a  different  light 
on  the  status  ol  police  in  general.  In  the 
course  of  changing  the  image  of  the  FBI, 
Mr.  Hoover  succeeded  in  enhancing  the 
status  of  all  policemen.  By  making  the 
FBI  a  factfinding  agency  as  well,  Mr. 
Hoover  extended  to  local  officials  a  bet- 
ter-edged weapon  for  combating  crime  in 
their  own  areas. 

The  fight  against  crime,  of  course,  was 
only  one  of  the  assigned  tasks  of  the 
FBI.  An  equally  important  assignment 
has  been  in  the  area  of  counterintel- 
ligence. During  World  War  n,  the  FBI, 
along  with  Army  and  Navy  intelligence 
units,  became  responsible  for  guarding 
against  espionage,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
version. Unlike  the  Bureau's  bungling  in 
the  First  World  War.  the  FBI  was  ready 
this  time.  Nazi  spy  rings  were  broken  up 
even  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  Again,  unlike  the  Bureau  of 
World  War  I,  the  FBI  carried  out  its  task 
with  meticulous  regard  for  civil  rights. 
There  were  no  mass  raids  and  no  vigi- 
lantes. Mr.  Hoover,  his  critics  should  be 
reminded,  was  one  of  the  few  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  oppose  the  wartime 
internment  of  Japanese-Americans  in 
the  western  United  States. 

To  Mr.  Hoover,  this  act  transgressed 
the  American  traditions  of  justice  and 
freedom. 

Freedom — 

As  Mr.  Hoover  sees  it — 
la  the  one  value  which  underlies  and  Is  an 
Inherent  part  of  all  other  values.  Only  under 
freedom  do  other  values  acquire  real  mean- 
ing. Only  under  freedom  can  other  values 
grow.  Without  freedom,  all  other  values  lost 
their  luster;  some,  in  fact,  lose  all  mean- 
ing. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  long  and  dili- 
gently guarded  the  freedoms  of  the 
American  people.  His  efforts  have  been 
manifold.  By  insisting  that  the  rights 
of  even  the  most  hardened  criminal  be 
respected,  he  has  ensured  the  rights  of 
other  citizens.  By  publicly  proclaiming 
Communists  inroads,  he  has  alerted  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  the  dangers  of  such 
encroachments  on  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  liberties.  Many  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  critics  have  claimed  that 
the  Communist-conspiracy  theory  is 
simply  a  figment  of  his  imagination.  We 
have  watched  in  the  past  three  decades 
the  monstrous  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion rear  its  ugly  head  and  engulf  en- 
tire nations.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
American  shores  are  somehow  magically 
inviolate?  Somehow.  I  cannot  believe 
most  Americans  are  able  to  accept  such 
an  hypothesis. 

In  more  recent  months,  the  criticism 
of  Mr.  Hoover  has  taken  a  new  tack. 
Now  the  critics  denounce  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  for  wiretapping  and  the  sur- 
veillance of  responsible  citizens.  More 
timid  individuals  simply  call  for  his  re- 
moval on  the  basis  of  his  age.  None 
of  the  critics,  however,  seem  to  have 
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really  looked  at  the  facts.  Mr.  Hoover, 
despite  his  age.  has  been  considered  in- 
dispensable as  Director  of  the  FBI  by 
two  Presidents.  Senators,  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  are  not  manda- 
torily dismissed  at  a  certain  age.  As  far 
as  wiretapping  is  concerned,  the  FBI  is 
required  to  obtain  a  court  order  before 
engaging  in  any  such  activity.  Yet,  we 
hear  no  criticism  of  the  courts  for  their 
involvement  in  wiretapping. 

Surveillance,  of  course,  is  another 
matter.  This  type  of  information  gather- 
ing is  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  the 
FBI,  as  it  is  of  any  law  enforcement 
agency.  FBI  agents  have  been  criticized 
for  attending  pubUc  meetings  so  that 
they  can  spy  on  the  proceedings.  I  won- 
der if  the  critics  who  make  such  dire  ac- 
cusations have  ever  had  the  word 
"public"  defined  for  them.  Somehow  I 
rather  doubt  that  they  have  consulted 
Webster's  dictionary  recently. 

As  far  as  some  of  the  more  radical 
groups  are  concerned,  those  which  have 
as  their  avowed  purpose  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  Government,  the  FBI 
would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not 
gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  them.  Most  of  these  radical  groups 
have  made  inroads  into  many  of  the 
Nation's  college  campuses.  The  FBI  has 
been  denounced  for  spying  on  college 
students.  The  FBI  has  admitted  that  it 
gathers  information  on  college  campuses. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very  nice  thing 
to  do,  but  then  the  spectacle  of  bombed 
campus  buildings  is  not  very  pretty 
either.  If  one  considers  the  violence  that 
has  been  perpetrated  on  or  near  college 
campuses  in  recent  years,  one  must 
agree  that  the  FBI  has  acted  with  a 
restraint  which  has  been  unequaled  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

But  what  goes  on  elsewhere  in  the 
world  is  not  the  criteria  by  which  we 
should  measure  our  own  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  The  record  which  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  established 
in  the  past  47  years  speaks  for  itself.  It 
Is  a  good  record  and  one  which  respon- 
sible, law-abiding  Americans  can  view 
In  pride.  In  the  next  several  years,  our 
Nation  will  face  severe  challenges.  It  is 
the  hope  of  many  that  we  will  continue 
to  have  the  leadership  of  that  loyal  and 
dedicated  public  servant  of  his  country, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

In  addition  to  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  at  this  time  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  two  timely  editorials  from 
local  daily  newspapers  as  well  as  two 
news  columns  that  are  directed  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  record  of  service  to  this  coun- 
try: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Apr.  24.  1971] 
BoGGs'  "Proof  PosmvE" 
Early  in  the  month  (April  5)   the  Demo- 
cratic Leader  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Hale  Boggs.  promised  "proof  positive" 
that  the  telephones  of  members  of  Congress 
had  been  tapped  by  the  FBI. 

Seventeen  days  later  Rep.  Boggs  delivered 
an  hour -long  speech  In  the  House  belabor- 
tog  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  alleging 
the  FBI  "uses  the  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Hitler's  Oestapo,"  and  drawing  a  fear- 
some picture  of  "a  vine  of  tyranny  which  is 


ensnaring  that  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights  which  we  are  each  sworn  to  defend 
and  uphold." 

He  claimed  several  congressmen  "had  rea- 
son to  believe"  their  phones  had  been  tapped 
(by  someone)  and  asserted  some  members 
of  Congress  were  "so  imprisoned  by  the  cli- 
mate of  fear"  they  wouldn't  use  their  phones. 

It  was  a  flamboyant  speech.  Frighten- 
ing, if  believable.  But  It  was  short  on  one 
thing — "proof  positive." 

Rep.  Boggs  s£ild  last  summer  he  got  "sus- 
picious" that  his  home  phone  was  tapped 
and  called  In  the  phone  company  to  check 
It.  The  company  said  Its  Investigation  showed 
there  was  no  tap  on  the  Boggs  line,  FBI 
or  otherwise. 

Rep.  Boggs  says  Mr.  Hoover  should  be 
fired.  But  If  he  has  that  "proof  positive"  on 
which  he  said  this  demand  was  based,  he 
forgot  to  mention  it.  Not  often  has  so  con- 
spicuous a  public  official  talked  so  long  and 
let  himself  down  so  far. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  24,  19711 
Not  Omi-Ty 
House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  has  done 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Democratic  party.  Congress, 
the  nation  and  his  own  reputation  an  Im- 
mense disservice. 

In  a  one-minute  speech  In  the  House  on 
April  6,  Representative  Boggs  accused  the 
FBI  of  tapping  "the  telephones  of  this  body 
and  of  members  of  the  Senate."  In  an  hour- 
long  speech  Thursday,  Boggs  presented  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  support  these  serl- 
o\is  charges. 

The  best  Boggs  could  do  was  to  claim 
that  a  nameless  Investigator  from  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Company,  called 
to  his  Bethesda  home  last  August  to  Inspect 
a  suspected  tap.  reported  that  one  had  been 
placed  on  his  "private  telephone  lines  but 
that  It  had  been  removed  In  advance  of  the 
Inspection." 

The  Loulslanan  admitted  that  the  tele- 
phone company's  written  report  stated  "cate- 
gorically that  there  was  no  tap  on  my  lines." 
Boggs  added  lamely  that  It  was  his  under- 
standing that  It  was  telephone  company  pol- 
icy to  deny  the  existence  of  a  tap  If  It  had 
been  placed  by  the  FBI. 

The  telephone  company  disputes  Boggs  on 
all  counts.  C&P  spokesman  Fred  Langbeln 
asserts  flatly  that  "no  wiretapping  was  found 
nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  previous  tap." 
Langbeln  adds  that  It  is  not  telephone  com- 
pany practice  to  disclaim  FBI  taps. 

When  Boggs  fired  his  broadside  on  April  6, 
both  Hoover  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
denied  the  charges,  which  the  latter  termed 
"reckless  and  cruel."  Nothing  Boggs  said 
Thursday  Invalidated  that  description. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  whole 
sordid  affair  Is  that  It  will  be  used  to  discredit 
those  who  believe  for  other  and  more  valid 
reasons  that  the  75-year-old  Hoover  ought 
to  accept  the  honorable  retirement  which  he 
has  surely  earned  after  47  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  FBI.  Boggs,  failure  to  substanti- 
ate his  wild  charges  has  only  served  to  delay 
the  day  when  Hoover  will  admit  that  It  Is  In 
everybody's  best  interest  for  him  to  hand 
over  the  direction  of  the  FBI  to  a  younger 
man. 

That  cannot  be  helped.  The  gentlemanly 
thing  for  Boggs  to  have  done  would  have 
been  to  admit  his  error  and  to  confess  that, 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleindlenst  sug- 
gested shortly  after  the  April  5  incident,  he 
was,  at  the  time  he  made  his  original  charges, 
"sick  or  not  In  the  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties." Having  failed  to  foUow  this  course  on 
Thursday,  however,  there  is  small  chance  that 
Boggs  will  elect  to  do  bo  in  the  future. 
All  in  all.  a  disgraceful  performance. 


Weekly  News  Column  or  Congressman 

WrLLiAM  L.  Dickinson 
Washington.  D.C. — Several  weeks  ago  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  the  only 
director  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  knovra  since  Its  beginning  46  years  ago. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  alert  and  acUve,  looked 
Uke  a  man  much  younger  than  his  75  years. 
The  heavy  responslbUltles  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
job  as  "the  chief  protector  of  America's  In- 
ternal Security"  have  not  deterred  his  activi- 
ties; m  fact,  the  director  seemed  to  me  to 
be  working  harder  than  ever  and  keenly 
aware  of  all  department  investigations.  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  Mr.  Hoover's  ob- 
servations and  Investigations  on  the  Black 
Panthers.  .  .  . 

The  Black  Panthers  have  generated  a  cadre 
of  support  among  the  elements  of  the  left 
and  thoee  ultra-liberal  claque  who  embrace 
almost  any  cause  that  Is  against  traditional 
American  values  or  government  by  law  and 
order.  Members  of  the  Panthers  have,  to 
date,  been  convicted  of  409  major  crimes, 
vrtth  310  cases  still  pending  action — some 
719  Instances  of  violence  and  lawbreaklng. 
Contrary  to  liberal  and  left-wing  beUef,  this 
group  is  not  the  upstanding  organization 
which  is  supposedly  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  ghetto  residents. 

In  a  Subcommittee  report.  Hoover  said  of 
the  Panthers:  "While  falsely  claiming  their 
Intent  to  protect  the  black  community.  Pan- 
thers have  In  fact  assaulted  and  threatened 
Negro  citizens"  and  inUmidated  neighbor- 
hood stores  into  contributing  food  and 
money.  He  termed  the  group  as  "consisting 
mostly  of  hoodlum-type  revolutionaries," 
and  said  they  are  "dangerous  from  an  Inter- 
nal security  standpoint."  He  noted  that  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  authorities  have  con- 
fiscated 125  machine  guns,  sawed -off  shot- 
guns, rifles  and  hand  grenades  as  well  as 
thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Hoover  said:  "Let  us  clear  away  the  rhel- 
oric  and  confusion  purposely  generated  to 
shroud  the  Black  Panther  issue  and  get  it 
back  into  proper  perspective.  .  .  .  An  orga- 
nization which  stockpiles  Illegal  weapons, 
trains  In  guerrilla  warfare  and  seeks  con- 
frontation with  enforcement  officers  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  killing  them  is  certain- 
ly m  violation  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Reeponslble 
citizens  of  all  races  have  the  right  to  demand 
and  expect  continued  vlgoroiia  prosecution 
of  any  law  violator — including  a  Black 
Panther." 

He  noted:  "Currently,  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country  are  wrongly 
accused  of  harrassment  by  many  well-in- 
tentioned but  uninformed  voices  echoing 
outright  lies  generated  by  the  Black  Panther 
Party."  He  pointed  out  that  the  Panthers 
admit  they  use  Marxist-Leninist  doctrines 
and  have  openly  called  for  the  assassination 
of  the  President  and  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  He  said  Panther  speakers 
made  189  appearances  at  colleges  last  year, 
getting  up  to  $1,900  for  each  talk.  Hoover 
said  the  FBI  Is  operating  under  "lawful 
process"  In  bringing  the  Panthers  under  con- 
trol, but  that  many  mistakenly  believe  their 
charges  of  "genocide"  and  "harassment." 

The  Panther  motto,  expressed  In  "The 
Black  Panther"  their  official  newspaper  Is 
"The  only  good  pig  Is  a  dead  pig."  The  Pan- 
thers caution  against  using  small-caliber 
weapons  that  may  not  klU  and  urge  large- 
caliber  guns  "to  knock  the  pigs  out  of  their 
shoes." 

We  should  pay  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  remarks  for  he  Is  In  a  position  of 
high  credibUlty.  We  can  be  grateful  for  men 
of  his  integrity  who  have  devoted  their  life 
to  public  service. 

Wekklt  Nkwb  Colitmn  of  Congressman 
William  L.  Dickinson 
Washington,  D.C. — I  am  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  recent  organized  attacks  from  sev- 
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eral  quarters  upon  the  Federal  Bureau  af 
Investigation,  and  especially  upon  Its  dlre:- 
tor,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  himself. 

Like  all  public  figures,  Mr.  Hoover  Is  su  >- 
Ject  to  Intensive  scrutiny  and  criticism.  It  Is 
far*fetcbed  and  Intemperate,  however,  x 
compare  this  giant  of  law  and  order  wl  h 
adopting  the  "tactics  of  the  Soviet  Unl<  n 
and  Hitler's  Gestapo."  Mr.  Hoover  has  decl- 
cated  his  entire  life  to  Impartial  enforc;- 
ment  of  our  federal  statutes.  To  most  Ame  r- 
icans,  he  Is  the  epitome  of  honest  and  evi- 
dent government  service.  He  has  long  be<  n 
the  target  of  Communists,  criminals  ai.d 
anarchists,  but  now  we  And  misguided  pol- 
iticians Joining  his  foes  to  remove  him  fro  m 
office. 

Why  the  uproar?  Has  he  been  found  guilty 
of  any  misdeed?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  this  whole  eflfort  Is  entirely  wlthoat 
justification.  Mr.  Hoover  Is  scrupulous  In 
obeying  the  rulings  of  Congress  and  tie 
courts.  His  superiors.  Attorney  Oeneial 
Mitchell  and  President  Nixon,  support  tie 
FBI  chief  fully.  He  has  devoted  47  years  to 
the  FBI  (under  8  presidents  and  16  attorney 
generals),  and  he  is  solely  responsible  tor 
the  Impeccable  reputation  enjoyed  by  thit 
organization. 

No  critic  of  Mr.  Hoover's  age  disparages  l;ls 
mental  agility  or  reasoning  capacity.  Nor  is 
it  essential  for  the  director  of  a  tough  law 
enforcement  agency  to  have  universal  pop  i- 
larity  as  well  as  respect.  The  fact  of  tlie 
matter  is  that  his  personal  Integrity  Is  wlti- 
out  blemish,  and  the  FBI  remains  the  meet 
outstanding  law  enforcement  organlzatl(  in 
In  the  world. 

Those  who  would  engage  In  unwarrant  id 
personal  attacks  upon  the  director  of  the  F  JI 
should  weigh  their  words  carefully,  unless  it 
Is  their  goal  to  detract  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  agency.  Quoting  from  a  portion  Df 
the  letter  I  wrote  the  President :  "Mr.  Hoovfer 
has  my  utmost  confidence,  and  I  hope  y<  u 
will  not  be  swayed  by  scurrilous  attacks  ujx  n 
him  personally  and  upon  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Our  enemies — bol  h 
foreign  and  domestic — would  like  nothing 
better  than  an  ever-increasing  criticism  >f 
the  FBI.  I  hope  you  will  remain  firm." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  weigh  the  vali  le 
of  one  man  in  relation  to  his  own  and  tl  le 
other  nations  and  people  of  the  world. 

History  is  the  final  arbiter  of  eveiy 
man's  fate.  Let  it  so  judge  the  man  \"  e 
honor  today — the  Honorable  J.  EkigiT 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

In  my  opinion  that  judgment — on  tlie 
day  each  facet  of  his  character,  ability 
and  accomplishments  are  laid  on  tie 
scales  of  justice — J.  Edgar  Hoover  will 
stand  among  the  great  Americans  wto 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  saving  the  ni,- 
tion  he  loves. 

If  any  man  in  America  is  to  be  know^ 
by  the  enemies  he  keeps  this  man,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  ranks  at  the  top  of  tlie 
hatred  list  compiled  by  those  who  have 
made  crime,  communism,  and  corruption 
a  way  of  life. 

Those  who  hate  him,  those  who  seqd 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  slander  at 
lifetime  of  service,  do  him  honor  today-j 
for  after  a  lifetime  of  trying  they  ca 
not  yet,  at  this  moment,  pierce  the  shiej 
of  his  integrity.  It  remains  unscarred,  ini- 
penetrable,  a  human  Gibraltar  of  honc^, 
duty,  country. 

They  try,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  stfil 
trying.  And  they  are  still  failing.  Thai^ 
God.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  not  a  myth  nor 


monument.  He  is  a  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
man  today  as  he  has  been  for — years  a 
man  who  puts  in  a  fuU  days  work  for  a 
full  day's  pay. 

No  other  man  has  ever  heard  him 
complain  that  he  is  overworked;  no 
other  man  has  ever  seen  him  cringe 
at  the  hazards  of  his  job;  no  other  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  America  has  ever 
borne  witness  to  his  having  committed 
a  dishonorable  act,  a  moral  wrong,  nor 
an  illegal  decision. 

No  one  ever  will.  He  is  as  incapable 
of  doing  so  today  as  he  was  as  a  young 
man  whose  first  task,  by  Presidential 
assignment,  was  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
investigative  agencies  and  keep  them 
clean. 

Massive  and  lurid  scandals  have 
rocked  other  intelligence  and  investi- 
gative services  throughout  the  world  and 
here  at  home.  But  never  the  FBI. 

Defectors,  homosexuals,  drunks,  and 
deadbeats  have  peopled  the  select  serv- 
ices of  almost  every  other  agency  in  the 
world  devoted  to  curbing  wrongdoings 
by  people  or  nations.  But  not  the  FBI. 

Directors,  administrators,  yes,  politi- 
cal leaders — even  Presidents — have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  of  corrupting  and 
malfeasance.  But  not  the  FBI  nor  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

We  who  salute  him  today  do  so  for  this 
imtarnished  record.  When  we  do,  we 
salute  the  thousands  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  have  and  continue  to 
serve  beside  him  with  pride  and  com- 
petence. 

He  will  not  falter  nor  fall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  American  people — the  good 
and  loyal  American  people — will  not  let 
it  happen. 

Let  us  serve  notice  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Congress  and  those  to  follow, 
stand  with  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, today,  Euid  tomororw. 

America  needs  this  man,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  it  cries  out  for  honesty,  courage,  and 
dedicated  service. 

We  who  called  him  to  duty  Mr.  Speak- 
er, long  ago  issued  our  verdict  of  him 
as  a  man  and  an  American.  It  will  with- 
stand the  cheap  sniping  from  the  politi- 
cal and  jungle  gutters  today,  but  only 
if  we  are  ever  alert  in  reaffirming  it. 
In  proud  testament  to  my  personal  ad- 
miration for  the  man  and  the  FBI,  I 
urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  of  us  in 
our  prayers  and  our  actions  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  in  his  strength,  his  service,  and  de- 
termination, may  he  remain  on  the  fir- 
ing Une  of  decency  and  duty  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
^Mr.  Collier)  for  his  initiative  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  on  the  occasion  of  his 
47th  year  with  the  FBI.  The  worldwide 
reputation  of  the  FBI  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  high  quality  professional 
service  which  has  developed  imder  Mr. 
Hoover's  leadership.  It  would  take  many 
pages  of  the  Concressiokal  Record  to 
enumerate  the  successful  investigations 
and  prosecutions  which  have  resisted 
from  the  expert  investigative  work  of 
the  FBI. 


This  record  of  the  FBI  under  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's direction  is  appreciated  by  all 

particularly  in  this  day  when  many 
would  seek  public  attention  by  leveling 
attacks  against  law-enforcement  officials. 
Indeed,  it  seems  well  to  pause  and  re- 
flect on  the  important  work  which  all 
investigative  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies perform.  The  existence  of  an  orderly 
society  is  dependent  upon  their  profes- 
sionalism, their  courage,  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  safety  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  commending 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  his  service  to  the 
Nation  and  wish  him  both  good  health 
and  an  extended  active  career.  He  is  en- 
titled to  oiu"  honor  and  respect  and  this 
is  a  most  appropriate  occasion  for  ex- 
pressing those  sentiments. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  was  rereading  some  of  the  news- 
papers from  the  last  few  weeks.  I  was 
particularly  noting  some  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  lately.  In  the 
midst  of  reading  the  articles,  they  sud- 
denly began  to  soimd  quite  familiar — 
almost  as  if  I  had  seen  all  of  this  some- 
where before.  I  leafed  back  through  some 
materials  I  had,  and  came  across  a  few 
newsclippings  dated  1950.  This,  in  es- 
sence, is  what  the  articles  seemed  to 
say: 

Senator  Joe  McCarthy  has  lodged  vm- 
precedented  charges  against  the  State  De- 
partment, saying  it  contains  57  card-carrying 
communists.  He  has  accused  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  of  being  fully  aware 
of  the  situation,  but  says  Acheson  refuses 
to  do  anything  about  the  communists. 

In  a  radio  Interview,  McCarthy  said,  "I 
don't  claim  to  be  the  FBI,  so  when  I  have 
the  names  of  57,  you  can  be  right  well  sure 
there's  a  lot  more." 

The  Senator  said  he  would  provide  the 
names  of  the  communists  and  his  sources, 
but  nothing  has  ever  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  rereading 
the  articles,  I  started  substituting  the 
name  Boccs  in  place  of  the  name  Mc- 
Carthy. And  when  McCarthy  spoke  of 
communism,  I  inserted  the  words  FBI 
and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  similarities  in 
the  two  situations  were  astounding. 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Hoover  have 
gone  unsubstantiated,  as  we  all  knew 
they  would.  And  I  would  Uke  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  man  who  deserves  the 
widespread  respect  he  has  had  over  the 
years.  He  has  served  our  Nation  with 
a  devotion  and  ability,  and,  imder  his 
direction,  the  FBI  has  done  an  unparal- 
leled job  of  protecting  our  American 
citizens  and  their  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  one  of  the 
Nation's  great  leaders  and  patriots. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    COLLIER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Ihis  special  order  in  tribute  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  LATE  MILTON  A.  PEARL 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa   (Mr. 
Kyl)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  during  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  service 
of  the  late  Milton  A.  Pearl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few  out- 
side of  the  Congress  realize  the  scope  of 
the  contributions  made  continually  by 
good  committee  staff  members.  Nor  can 
others  know  the  very  deep  personal  rela- 
tionships which  develops  between  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  these  coimselors. 

A  week  ago  Milton  A.  Pearl,  counsel 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  died  suddenly  here  in 
Washington. 

I  take  this  special  order  today  to  help 
honor  Milton  Pearl  who  was  indeed  one 
of  the  finest  persons  on  a  staff  long 
known  for  its  total  excellence.  I  have 
good  reason  to  honor  him.  I  appreciated 
his  competence.  I  treasured  his  friend- 
ship. 

On  Sunday  last,  at  a  memorial  service, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  As- 
piNALL).  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  deUvered  a 
tribute  to  Milton  Pearl,  a  tribute  which 
expressed  not  only  the  sentiments  of  the 
chairman  but  also  a  host  of  others  of 
the  House  who  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  this  very  fine  individual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trib- 
ute of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALL)  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  tribute  referred  to  follows: 
Eulogy  of  Miltov  A.  Pearl 
(By  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs) 
Rabbi   Bash,    my    friends:    When    I    was 
honored  by  being  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
this  afternoon   In   tribute   to   our   recently 
departed  loved  one  and  friend,  Milton  Pearl, 
I  understood  fully  how  words  of  mine  would 
be  all  too  Inadequate  to  express  the  deep 
love  and  sincere  affection  which  all  of  us 
have  experienced  as  we  worked,  walked  and 
talked  with  him  whUe  he  was  yet  among  us.  I 
feel  this  Inadequacy  of  mine  all  the  more 
80,  as  all  we  have  left  of  him  now  are  the 
memories  of  his  gentle,  compassionate,  loyal 
and  understanding  spirit  and  personality  to- 
gether with  his  fine  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  mankind. 

When  the  all-persuading  hand  of  his 
Creator  and  God  was  laid  on  the  shoulder 
of  Milton  Pearl,  time  stood  still  for  his  loved 
ones,  his  friends  and  his  co-workers.  Life  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  for  any  of  us  any- 
more. We  not  only  have  lost  his  physical  pres- 
ence, but  he  has  taken  even  part  of  each 
one  of  us  with  him.  But.  how  meaningful 
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and  wonderful  it  Is  that  he  left  a  great  part 
of  himself  with  us — a  contribution  which 
has  heretofore,  and  will  from  the  moment 
of  his  departure  on.  make  us  the  fuller  and 
richer  because,  for  a  while  here  on  earth, 
he  was  a  part  of  us. 

These  are  hours  of  sorrow  for  all  of  us.  my 
friends.  This  is  not  because  of  Milton's  last 
Journey,  but  rather  because  of  the  great 
void  that  his  final  departure  leaves  here 
among  us — a  void  that  no  one  else  can  ever 
fill  because  Milton  was  a  man  of  special 
talents. 

But,  as  the  poet  Wilde  has  written:  "Where 
there  Is  sorrow,  there  Is  holy  ground."  Yes, 
we,  in  our  sorrow  today,  stand  on  holy 
ground,  because  our  sorrow  Is  so  real,  so 
poignant,  so  meaningful  and  so  personal. 
The  physical  gem  Is  gone.  But,  oh,  how  lus- 
trous the  beauty  of  the  memories  of  that 
earthly  temple  that  was  with  us  for  a  while. 
Addision  left  us  his  thoughts  about  one's 
final  earthly  farewell  as  he  wrote:  "Death 
only  closes  a  man's  reputation  and  deter- 
mines it  as  good  or  bad."  What  a  pleasant 
and  Joyous  task  it  is  for  us  who  remain  to 
measure  the  earthly  reputation  of  a  man 
such  as  Milton — a  friendly  obligation  at 
this  time  because  the  door  of  his  earthly 
life  has  been  closed  forever.  There  Is  no  re- 
maining alternatives  for  us.  Accordingly,  we 
accept  without  hesitation  our  opportunity  of 
assessment  of  his  reputation  because  of  his 
great  contribution  to  all  of  us. 

Milton  Pearl.  In  his  Journey  with  man- 
kind, was  an  obedient  and  industrious  son 
who  brought  honest,  sincere  and  righteous 
pride  and  Joy  to  his  parents  and  family. 
He  spoke  often  of  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth.  It  was  always  with  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion and  Joy  that  he  had  been  prlvUeged  to 
be  a  part  of  his  family  and  to  grow  In  stature 
and  mind  in  their  presence. 

Milton  Pearl  loved  and  sacrificed  Joyously 
for  his  loved  ones  especially  those  of  his  own 
Immediate  family.  His  daughters,  Andrea  and 
Joycelyn,  were  his  pleasure  and  Joy;  and  for 
their  mother.  Eleanor,  he  showed  always  un- 
derstanding, respect  and  consideration.  The 
last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with  his 
surviving  widow,  Muriel.  These  were  most 
happy  years  for  them  as  they  worked  and 
played  together.  She  was  his  great  Inspira- 
tion. Their  problems  were  his  problems  with- 
out any  complaint  or  reservation.  His  legacy 
to  each  one  of  them  Is  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  his  personal  un- 
derstanding of  self-discipline  and  self-deter- 
mination. Milton  Pearl  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  do  with  his  life.  Accordingly,  he  became  a 
lawyer,  an  appraiser  of  real  property,  an  ac- 
tive participant  In  the  furtherance  of  his 
community's  and  nation's  welfare — even  to 
active  service  in  his  country's  military — an 
able.  Industrious  and  efficient  public  servant. 
His  record  of  accomplishments  is  written 
and  will  be  further  elaborated  on  by  many 
others.  However,  at  this  time,  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  and  testify  personally  as  to  his  work  of 
the  last  ten  years,  because  It  was  during  this 
time,  after  he  had  come  to  work  In  the  con- 
gressional process,  that  I  personally  came  to 
know  Milton  Pearl. 

He  was  Industrious  to  the  degree  of  un- 
complaining sacrifice  of  his  own  personal 
time  and  desires.  He  was  an  tuiselflsh  con- 
tributor of  his  own  great  talents.  Intellect, 
logic,  rationalism,  loyalty  and  understand- 
ing. He  was  fair  and  generous  as  he  accepted 
and  gave  direction.  He  possessed  a  memory 
far  beyond  that  of  most  of  his  associates.  He 
was  dedicated  to  the  work  at  hand  to  the 
extent  that  his  own  physical  self  suffered. 
He  was  loyal  to  his  employees,  his  employers 
and  friends  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  When 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  those  In  charge,  after 
presenting  eloquently  his  personal  views,  he 
was  wlUtog  and  able  to  present  and  further 
the  views  and  decisions  of  his  supervisors. 


I  know  whereof  I  speak:  I  was  Milton 
Pearl's  trusted  friend  and  he  was  mine.  To 
Milton  Pearl,  more  than  any  other  one  Indi- 
vidual, belongs  the  credit  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, its  work  and  Its  report.  And.  yet.  the 
decisions  were  not  directly  his.  nor  did  he 
ever  voice  destructive  criticism  of  any  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
throughout  aU  of  this  great  and  universally 
recognized  work,  runs  the  thread  of  the  gen- 
ius and  talents  of  Milton  Pearl.  Thoee  who 
know  and  understand  say,  "Thank  you.  Milt", 
m  full  appreciation  and  deep  sincerity. 

Milton  Pearl  was  a  humble  and  gentle 
human-being.  He  never  intentionally 
wounded  physl»Uy  or  mentally  another 
human -being. 

The  writer  Raymond  penned  the  following 
commentary:  "Life  is  eternal;  and  love  is  Im- 
mortal; and  death  Is  only  a  horizon;  and  a 
horizon  is  nothing  save  the  limit  of  our 
sight." 

Another  poet  wrote:  "Oh  write  of  me.  not 
died  In  bitter  pains,  but  emigrated  to  another 
star." 

Milton's  faith  was  such  that  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  realize  fiUly  that  his  has  been  such 
an  emigration.  As  he  embarked  on  that  Jour- 
ney, he  left  behind  for  us  his  great  contribu- 
tions of  gentleness,  of  love,  of  understanding, 
of  affection  and  service.  So,  we  bid  him  a  lov- 
ing farewell,  sincere  and  appreciative  thanks, 
and  a  thoughtful  prayer  for  a  safe  and  suc- 
cessful Journey. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.-Speaker,  I  would  cer- 
tainly Uke  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  recognize  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  of  the  late  Milton  Pearl. 

The  gentleman  said  at  the  beginning 
of  his  remarks  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  our  citizens  do  not  imder- 
stand  or  appreciate  the  very  significant 
contributions  that  are  made  by  expert 
and  dedicated  staff  members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  all  its  deliberations  and  efforts. 
Whatever  success  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  a  largely  unheralded 
staff.  Certainly  an  outstanding  example 
of  that  staff  contribution  was  the  dedi- 
cation, expertise  and  effort  of  Milton 
Pearl.  He  was  appreciated  not  only  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  who  served 
\nith  him  but  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  came  in  contact  with  him.  We 
recognize  our  indebtedness  to  him.  honor 
his  services  to  the  Congress,  and  mourn 
his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Kyl  for  reserving  this  time  today  in  or- 
der that  we  may  pay  tribute  to  the  re- 
warding life  and  the  outstanding  and 
effective  service  of  the  late  Milton  A. 
Pearl  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Milton 
Pearl  during  the  1950's  when  he  repre- 
sented the  Secretary  of  the  Army  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  legislation  involving  military 
real  estate  matters.  Before  that  period  of 
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responsible  service,  he  had  many  years 
of  training  with  the  U.S.  Army  Cdrps 
of  Engineers  in  various  real  estate  as- 
signments, a  part  of  which  time  was 
spent  in  uniform.  Members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Commi:^tee 
were  very  much  impressed  with  the  aibil- 
ity  and  knowledge  which  Milton  Pfearl 
exemplified  during  those  early  appear- 
ances before  the  committee  and  it  was 
our  committee's  good  fortune  that  in 
February  of  1961.  we  were  able  to  ure 
him  away  from  the  executive  branch  bnd 
retain  him  on  the  professional  staff  of 
the  committee  as  consultant  on  public 
lands,  minerals,  and  mining  matters 

During  the  next  4^2  years,  his  pro'es- 
slonal  conduct  earned  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  recognition  of  his  capability 
by  Members  of  this  body,  both  on  uid 
ofT  the  committee.  His  work  resulte<l  in 
a  unanimity  of  accord  on  both  sideii  of 
the  aisle  for  the  valued,  professional,  ob- 
jective, and  craftsmanlike  manner  of 
his  work.  He  demonstrated  professicnal 
conduct  not  beholden  to  any  political 
party,  not  beholden  to  any  pressure 
group,  and  secure  in  the  knowledge  of 
acceptance  for  ability  and  techn  cal 
competence,  and  for  these  alone.  It  vas 
during  these  years  that  Milt  and  I  be- 
came closely  associated,  as  fellow  work- 
ers and  friends. 

And  so,  when  the  Public  Land  Law  ?le- 
view  Commission  was  created  by  the 
Congress  in  1965  to  review  and  recom- 
mend the  updating  of  the  public  liind 
laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  not  in- 
expected  that  virtually  all  users  of  the 
public  lands,  from  industrial  and  con- 
suming users  to  the  conservation  iind 
wildlife  users,  urged  that  Milton  P(;arl 
be  given  a  leading  role  in  this  enormous 
task.  As  a  result  of  this  support  and  the 
confidence  expressed  by  the  19-member 
Commission,  Milton  Pearl  was  appoir^ted 
staff  director  for  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  gain  of  an  effec  ive 
leader  meant,  of  course,  a  great  loss  to 
the  committee.  I  recall  that  when  I  in- 
nounced  to  the  committee  that  Milt  vas 
leaving  our  staff,  there  was  a  spontan- 
eous and  unanimous  outpouring  of  the 
sense  of  loss  which  the  committee  lelt. 
Practically  every  member  of  the  ccm- 
mittee  at  that  time  expressed  his  adni- 
ration  and  respect  for  Milton  Pearl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
chosen  as  Chairman  of  the  Public  Lund 
Law  Review  Commission  by  Its  18  m(m- 
bers  comprising  six  Members  of  the  S  en- 
ate,  six  Members  of  this  body,  and  six 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
Without  the  confidence  I  had  in  Milton 
Pearl,  I  could  not  have  accepted  Ihis 
great  responsibility.  With  the  load  cf  a 
committee  chairmanship  already  on  my 
stioulders,  I  had  to  have  someone  to 
whom  I  could  turn  over  the  directional 
authority  for  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Commission.  I  had  such  a  person 
in  Milton  Pearl. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  row 
past  history  and  is  well  known  throui  [h- 
out  the  Nation.  Our  report  was  presen  ted 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  in 
June  of  last  year. 

Because  of  his  great  contribution,  he 
Commission's  work  and  its  report  lidll 
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serve  as  a  memorial  to  Milton  Pearl  in 
the  years  aiiead. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  took  5 
years  and  cost  about  $7  million.  Reflect- 
Lig  the  vastness  of  the  acreage  owned  by 
the  United  States,  the  Commission's  re- 
port is  entitled  "One-Third  of  the  Na- 
tion's Land."  With  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission finished,  the  next  step  is  to  de- 
velop, in  cooperation  with  the  executive 
branch,  legislation  to  try  to  unravel  the 
complex  web  that  constitutes  the  chaoic 
legal  jungle  of  public  land  laws  that  has 
grown  up  since  the  inception  of  the  Un- 
ion. It  was  in  this  endeavor  that  Milton 
Pearl  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
untimely  death.  We  had  persuaded  Milt 
to  return  to  the  committee  staff  as  spe- 
cial counsel  on  public  lands  to  undertake 
this  task.  I  fear  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
intensity  with  which  he  tackled  this  new 
challenge  may  have  shortened  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  honor  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  eulogize  Milton 
Pearl  during  the  funeral  service  here  in 
Washington  last  Simday.  Mrs.  Aspinall 
and  I  join  Milt's  legion  of  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  in  expressing  our 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  the  friends  and 
the  wonderful  family  he  leaves  behind. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of  Mil- 
ton A.  Pearl  and  I  want  to  extend  to  his 
family  my  deep-felt  sympathy. 

Milton  A.  Pearl  will  be  well  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and  the 
impact  of  his  work  will  be  felt  by  gener- 
ations to  come.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the 
first  order,  a  gentleman,  and  an  author- 
ity in  his  field.  MUton  Pearl  spent  his  en- 
tire career  as  an  attorney  and  technician 
in  real  estate  and  public  lands  work.  As  a 
professional  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
during  the  87th,  88th,  and  the  first  7 
months  of  the  89th  Congresses,  MUton 
Pearl  earned  for  himself  an  enviable  rep- 
utation for  integrity  and  excellence  in  his 
work.  That  work  included  among  other 
work  the  establishment  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  prepara- 
tion of  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act,  Public  Sales  Act,  Wilderness  Act, 
and  amendments  to  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act. 

The  fact  that  he  was  appointed  the 
staff  director  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  is  evidence  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  Milton  Pearl  was  held  by 
the  users  of  the  public  lands,  from  indus- 
try to  ardent  conservationist.  We  shall 
all  miss  Milton  A.  Pearl,  but  we  can  all 
feel  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he  truly 
was  one  that  left  that  which  he  touched 
a  little  bit  better  for  his  having  done  so- 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  and  work  of  the  late 
Milton  A.  Pearl,  a  valued  professional 
staff  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  privileged  to  be  a  member. 

It  is  difficult  to  eulogize  a  man  like 
Milton  A.  Pearl,  for  sp>oken  words  are  in- 
adequate to  describe  the  intangible 
legacy  he  left.  Competence,  integrity,  and 
performance  are  adjectives  that  come  to 
mind  when  I  think  of  Milton  Pearl.  His 


contribution  to  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  policy  for  the  utilization  of  pub- 
lic lands,  his  advocacy  of  the  causes  he 
chose  to  champion,  his  service  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee  on  such  tech- 
nically complex  matters  as  the  morass 
of  public  land  laws,  mining  laws,  and 
mineral  laws,  the  unfailing  accuracy  of 
his  counsel  and  warmth  of  his  personal 
friendship  are  some  of  the  things  for 
which  he  wUl  be  remembered. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss  in  his  ab- 
sence, but  that  loss  is  coupled  with  a  feel- 
ing of  privilege  and  pride  to  have  known 
him  and  in  part  to  have  been  a  bene- 
ficiary of  his  personality  and  expertise. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  remarks  made  by  my 
colleagues  in  tribute  to  the  memory  and 
work  of  the  late  Milton  A.  Pearl. 

I  was  dismayed  upon  receiving  the 
news  of  his  untimely  demise.  Milton 
Pearl  was  a  valuable  consultant  and  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  His  contribution  to 
the  study  and  development  of  policy  for 
the  utilization  of  public  lands  was  most 
significant.  We  were  indeed  fortimate 
that  Mr.  Pearl  chose  to  devote  his  con- 
siderable background,  education,  and 
ability  to  public  service.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  most  fortunate  that  the  responsi- 
bilities inherent  in  advising  and  assisting 
us  in  the  formulation  of  public  land, 
mining,  and  mineral  laws  were  en- 
trusted to  so  able  a  gentleman.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  his  appointment  as  Director 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion in  July  of  1965,  I  expressed  my  re- 
gret at  our  loss  of  his  fine  coimsel.  Now, 
after  his  return  to  us,  to  aid  us  in  the 
implementation  of  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission's  work, 
his  loss  is,  and  In  the  future  will  be, 
most  deeply  felt. 

I.  too,  extend  to  Mr.  Pearl's  family  and 
host  of  friends  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  1 
Join  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  departed  friend,  Mil- 
ton A.  Pearl,  who  served  us,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  so  well  in  so  many  capa- 
cities. My  first  real  association  with  Dr. 
Pearl  came  in  1961  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  where  he  worked  as  consult- 
ant on  public  lands  and  mining  and 
was  responsible  for  the  staff  work  on 
legislation  in  those  fields  during  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses  and  the  early 
months  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Because  of  his  able  and  effective  serv- 
ice, it  was  appropriate  that  he  leave  the 
committee  to  become  the  Director  of  the 
Public  Law  Land  Review  Commission, 
where  he  did  an  outstanding  job. 

When  that  work  was  completed  he 
returned  again  to  a  position  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  staff. 

His  untimely  passing  was  a  great 
shock  to  me  and  my  associates.  He  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
man.  He  was  a  friend.  He  will  be  missed 
greatly.  I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
who  has  served  this  Nation  so  well  for 
the  loss  which  we  all  feel,  not  only  per- 
sonally but  professionally,  is  very  deep. 

As  a  relatively  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  I  became  an 
admirer  of  Milt  Pearl's  dedication, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  As  a  new- 
comer, and  one  representing  an  area 
with  tremendoiis  acreage  of  public  land, 
an  area  which  is  strong  in  mining  his- 
tory and  lore.  Milt  Pearl  became  a  close 
friend  and  whenever  I  was  faced  with 
questions  pertaining  to  mining  and  min- 
erals I  very  quickly  found  that  I  could 
always  turn  to  him  for  both  accurate  ad- 
vice and  Information.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  to  me  in  matters  pertaining  to 
public  land  laws  as  well  as  those  relat- 
ing to  mining  interests  and  problems. 

His  guidance  has  been  valuable  to  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  I  feel  that  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
these  important  areas.  Mr.  Pearl  visited 
California  several  times  and  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  within  the  State.  People  of 
California  think  very  highly  of  him  and 
they  mourn  his  passing. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  my  wife  and  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  California  I  want 
to  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
fine  wife  and  his  family.  We  all  are  going 
to  miss  Milt,  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  unselfish  and  dedicated 
service  which  was  a  hallmark  of  his  ca- 
reer in  private  life,  the  military,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government,  and  in  his  recently  com- 
pleted tour  as  Executive  Director  with 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion. The  entire  Nation  has  benefited 
tremendously  from  his  outstanding 
record  of  achievement,  of  which  we  all 
can  be  proud. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
untimely  passing  of  Mr.  Milton  A.  Pearl, 
the  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee a  most  capable  advisor.  Mr.  Pearl 
was  an  expert  in  the  very  complicated 
field  of  public  land  law.  During  his  con- 
gressional career,  he  helped  formulate  a 
number  of  laws  which  provide  for  the 
rational  use  of  our  public  lands,  includ- 
ing the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act,  and  the  Public 
Land  Sales  Act.  His  experienced  counsel 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  above 
Dubois,  Wyo.,  shortly  before  you  start 
the  long  climb  toward  Togwotee  Pass, 
there  is  a  simple  monument  that  sets  off 
on  a  lonely  little  knoll.  It  is  a  worn  mon- 
ument and  it  warrants  no  more  than  a 
glance,  a  mere  moment  of  curiosity  from 
the  thousands  who  have  hurried  through 
the  scant  and  lonely  country. 

For  those  who  climb  the  knoll  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  the  legend  is  simple.  It 
is  brief.  A  small  dedication  to  a  breed  of 
men  no  longer  a  part  of  the  land;  "tie- 
hacks'  they  called  them,  hard-working 


robust  men  who  asked  little  and  gave  all 
out  of  some  old  and  timeless  virtue  that 
hard  work  was  the  mark  of  a  man,  ac- 
complishment its  own  reward.  There  was 
only  one  thing  they  could  say  after  hack- 
ing ties  all  day.  They  could  straighten  up, 
look  at  the  dying  sun,  and  say  that  this 
load  of  ties  would  be  1  more  mile  west. 
The  work  was  hard,  the  reward  was 
meager. 

Nobody  else  climbs  this  knoll  but  it  is 
there.  A  simple  legend  that  carried  the 
greater  seed  of  men  who  were  imbued 
with  that  particular  American  hunger — 
westering.  There  will  be  thousands  more 
who  will  come  down  another  road  and 
not  know  Milton  Pearl  but  of  us  who 
knew  him,  we  will  have  known  a  man  of 
the  westering  breed.  He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
candle  of  life  is  snuffed  out  and  the 
sadness  of  the  darkness  surrounds  us,  it 
lightens  the  burden  of  our  sorrow  if  we 
can  remember  the  experiences  which 
made  our  association  meaningful. 

As  one  whose  association  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs closely  paralleled  my  own,  Milton 
Pearl  became  my  good  friend  and  a 
valued  adviser  I,  like  everyone,  was 
shocked  and  saddened  at  his  passing. 

For  me,  it  was  especially  helpful  to 
benefit  from  his  years  of  experience  as 
a  Federal  lands  specialist.  Coming,  as  I 
do,  from  a  State  with  no  public  domain, 
I  learned  a  great  deal  from  Milt  about 
public  lands  problems  and  opportunities, 
and  that  basic  knowledge  has  been  use- 
ful to  me  in  the  years  that  have  followed. 

My  association  with  Milt  Pearl  went 
beyond  his  service  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  because  I 
served  on  the  Public  Land  Review  Com- 
mission, as  well.  In  the  years  that  the 
Commission  existed,  my  respect  for  Milt's 
ability  expanded  and  I  looked  forward  to 
relying  on  his  expertise  when  he  rejoined 
the  committee  staff  as  a  specialist  to 
help  formulate  a  program  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  recommendations. 

We  will  miss  our  friend  for  many 
reasons,  but  we  can  take  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  his  life  was  a  fruitful 
one.  His  ambitions  were  converted  Into 
effective  action  and  his  energy  and 
ability  were  transformed  into  construc- 
tive achievements.  Our  personal  sadness 
at  his  passing  cannot  be  diminished,  but 
it  is  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  contributions  to  the  life  and 
well-being  of  his  fellow  man  will  endure. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheels 
of  a  government  such  as  ours,  dealing  as 
it  must  with  problems  involving  an  in- 
finite number  of  variables  depending 
upon  one's  viewing  perspective,  require 
men  of  exceptional  talent  if  those  wheels 
are  to  turn  at  all. 

Such  a  man  was  Milton  A.  Pearl  who 
we  honor  here  today. 

I  came  to  know  Milt,  first  as  public 
lands  and  mining  consultant  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, then  as  Director  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  It  was  my  good 
fortunate  to  work  with  him  on  both 

Milt  was  a  dedicated  craftsman.  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  with 


the  capacity  to  view  big  issues  in  both 
their  broad  perspectives  and  in  their 
minute  details.  He  probably  worked 
longer  and  harder  than  any  man  I  knew. 

When  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  was  established,  the  task 
was  thrown  to  him.  This  was  to  be  a 
truly  monumental  and  pioneering  under- 
taking and  few  men  could  liave  assembled 
the  staff,  organized  the  study  and  seen  It 
through  to  successful  completion.  Milton 
Pearl  was  one  of  those  few. 

Yet,  as  his  staff  will  tell  you,  for  all 
of  his  burden  of  work  and  for  all  of  the 
pressures  upon  him,  he  was  the  kind  of 
person  who  would  listen  to  someone  else's 
troubles  and  extend  a  helping  hand  if  he 
could. 

I  feel  I  have  lost  a  friend  but  even  more 
sad  is  the  fact  that  a  conscientious  and 
able  public  servant,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  is  gone. 

I  include  the  following: 
Milton  A.  Pearl,  Dikectob,  Public  Land  Law 
Review    Commission 

Entire  professional  career  In  real  estate 
and  public  lands  work  as  attorney  and  tech- 
nician. Immediately  before  assuming  pres- 
ent position  was  member,  professional  staff. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives.  As  consultant  on 
public  lands  and  mining,  was  responsible  for 
staff  work  in  the  Ho\ise  on  public  lands  and 
mining  legislation  during  87th  and  88th 
Congresses  and  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Including  establishment  of 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  Clas- 
sification and  Multiple  Use  Act,  Public  Land 
Sales  Act,  Wilderness  Act,  and  amendments 
to  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

By  designation  of  the  Speaker  acted  as 
adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegate,  Inter- 
national Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group  meet- 
ings, 1963  and  1964. 

Prior  to  congressional  staff  work  repre- 
sented the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  land 
matters  before  congressional  committees. 

Affiliations:  American  Bar  Association; 
Federal  Bar  Association,  American  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  (awarded  MAI  des- 
ignation); Washington  Board  of  Realtors, 
National  Wildlife  Federation;  Alpha  Lambda, 
honorary  land  economics  fraternity. 

Teaching:  Professional  Lecturer  on  real 
estate,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
The  American  University;  formerly  lecturer 
at  Pohs  Institute  of  Real  EsUte.  New  York 
City. 

Publications:  Contributor  to  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Mineral  Law  Institute,  the  Appraisal 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  Journal  of  Forestry,  and 
other   professional   publications. 

Background:  1937-1943.  practice  of  law, 
real  estate  management.  1943-1946,  in  Army, 
with  last  year  of  service  in  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  Engineer 
Office,  New  York.  1946-1960,  as  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  occupied 
progressively  more  responsible  positions  cul- 
minating m  representing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  as  referred  to  above.  1961-1965, 
staff.  Hovise  Interior  Committee. 

Education:  A.B.,  1934.  Washington  Square 
CoUege,  New  York  University.  J.D.,  1936,  New 
York  University  School  of  Law. 

Bom:  March  19.  1914. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
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great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doini; 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our 
selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Although  Luther  Burbank  won  both 
fame  and  honor,  he  thought  of  himsei: 
as  a  good  gardener.  During  his  man;^ 
years  of  work,  he  created  more  than 
220  new  plants  and  improved  many 
old  ones.  In  a  message  to  a  group  ojf 
schoolchildren  he  said: 

Tell   them  this   Is   a   beautiful   world  fiill 
of    wonders   .   .   .  Tell  them  to  have  confl 
dence  and  faith.  Who  knows — one  of  theip 
mav  do  all  that  I  have  done  and  more. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FIREMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentlej- 
man  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec(- 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  away  from  Capitol  Hill  on  offi 
cial  business  in  cormection  with  my  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  as- 
signment when  the  House  considered  am  1 
voted  on  H.R.  5638  earlier  today,  I  wisli 
at  this  time  to  express  my  support  for 
this  legislation  and  my  pleasure  at  ths 
imsmimous  approval  it  received  by  thp 
Members  of  this  body. 

This  bill,  which  would  extend  the  penl- 
alty  provisions  for  assaulting  a  police- 
man in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  as- 
saults on  firemen,  fills  a  void  in  the  laiir 
which  has  sorely  needed  attention.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict which  would  make  it  a  crime  to  as- 
sault or  otherwise  interfere  with  a  fire- 
man when  he  is  performing  his  ofiQci4l 
duties. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  first  came 
to  my  attention  in  1968  during  the  Washj- 
ington  riots.  My  colleagues  will  recall  t 
harassment  and  interference  which  i. 
firemen  experienced  when  quelling  fin 
arising  out  of  the  riots.  In  response 
this  problem,  I  introduced  legislation 
the  91st  and  92d  Congresses  which  woul 
make  it  unlawful  to  injure,  intimidate 
interfere  with  any  fireman  performij 
his  duties  in  the  course  of  a  riot. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  I  also  introduce 
legislation  which  would  amend  the  Fe 
eral  law  much  in  the  same  way  the  b: 
before  us  amends  the  District  of  Col 
bia  Code,  however,  with  stiffer  fines 
penalties. 

District  of  Columbia  Firemen  ha 
continued  to  be  subjected  to  harassment 
and  interference  when  attempting  to  r^ 
spond  to  fires.  The  committee  has 
pointed  out  in  its  report  several  excellerit 
illustrations  of  the  type  of  harassmer  t 
which  has  plagued  the  men  of  the  Fiije 
Department  in  the  last  year  or  so,  and 
insert  these  in  the  Record  for  your  ir 
formation: 

ExHiBrr  No.  1 

DisTBiCT  OF  Columbia  Fire  Departmknt 
(Engine  Co.  No.  27,  Platoon  No.  2) 

May  30, 1970. 
Memorandum  to  the  Fire  Chief : 
Subject:   Unit  shot  at  while  responding. 

While  responding  on  Box  Alarm  998  this 
unit    was    shot    at    several   times,   one   sh<  t 
breaking  the  windshield  of  the  pumper,  or  e 
going  into  the  cab  of  wagon,  and  the  rest  gc 
ing  wild. 

Communication  Section  was  notified  thit 
we  were  at  50th  PI.,  and  Hayes  St.  and  to  senjd 
the  police. 


We  then  left  the  area  and  met  the  police 
at  49th  St.,  and  Deane  Ave.,  N.E. 

No  one  was  injured  and  the  only  damage 
was  to  a  broken  windshield  on  S-198. 

Sixth  District  Police  Lt.  Light  and  Sgt. 
Simmons  along  with  8th  B.P.C.  McDermott 
investigated  and  made  a  report. 

Apparatus  Division  was  notified  and  Job 
No.  H-7822  received. 

The  Box  was  received  at  1:38  P.M.  and 
unit  placed  in  service  at  1:41  P.M.  In  quax- 
ters  at  2:05  P.M. 

Thomas  W.  Scott, 

Lieutenant. 

8th  BPC  Endorsement  Is  attached. 


ExHiBrr  No.  2 

District    of    Columbia    Fire    Department 

( Engine  Co.  No.  30,  Platoon  No.  3 ) 

April  12,  1969. 
Memorandum  to  the  Fire  Chief : 
Subject:   Stoning  of  Apparatus  and  Person- 
nel. 
At  11:55  P.M.  on  April  11,  1969  this  unit 
responded    on   S.A.   9438   at    58th    and   East 
Capitol   Streets    and   on  arrival   found   two 
fires  burning.  As  we  dismounted  the  appa- 
ratus we  received  a  volley  of  rocks  and  bot- 
tles   which    came    from    a    group    of    .-.bout 
twenty  older  teenagers  (15  years  )ld  and  up) 
in  a  nearby  alley.  Pvt.  W.  J.  Boyd  was  hit 
by  a  missile  at  this  time  and  a  call  for  Po- 
lice assistance  was  made  immediately. 

Since  one  of  the  fires  required  immediate 
attention  we  remained  on  the  scene  and 
from  time  to  time  encountered  additional 
rocks.  After  the  fires  were  extinguished  and 
the  Police  had  not  yet  arrived  I  decided  It 
would  be  advisable  to  move  the  apparatus 
to  a  safe  location.  While  moving  the  appa- 
ratus back  to  East  Capitol  Street  we  were 
stoned  again. 

There  were  no  injuries  to  persormel  and  no 
damage  to  the  apparatus.  A  more  rapid  re- 
sponse on  behalf  of  the  Police  Department 
would  have  greatly  relieved  a  tense  slttiation. 
Dennis  L.  Boatman, 

Lieutenant. 


Exhibit  No.  3 

District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department 
(Engine  Co.  No.  30,  Platoon  No.  1) 

September  4,  1970. 
Memorandum  to  the  Fire  Chief: 
Subject:  Rock-throwing  assault. 

On  September  4,  1970,  this  unit  was  sub- 
jected to  a  rock  throwing  incident.  The  lo- 
cation was  the  200  Block  of  53rd  St.  N.E., 
where  we  responded  to  a  Local  at  12  Mid- 
night. Upon  arrival,  2  dumpsters  were  fully 
involved.  A  group  of  ladies  approached  me 
as  I  got  off  the  apparatus  and  in  a  hostile 
manner  informed  me  that  they  had  set  the 
fire  as  a  protest  to  the  government  for  not 
collecting  the  garbage.  In  a  courteous  and 
respectful  manner  I  informed  the  ladles  that 
starting  fires  as  a  protest  was  unlawful,  and 
they  should  inform  the  mayor's  office  of  their 
complaint.  They  greeted  this  advice  with  ob- 
scene words.  Suddenly,  Private  Strlne  was 
hit  with  a  stone  In  his  back,  Private  Green 
was  struck  In  the  face  with  a  small  stone, 
and  a  bottle  was  thrown  near  me.  None  suf- 
fered Injury.  Since  we  have  not  had  a  rock- 
throwing  Incident  in  quite  a  while,  I  would 
assimae  that  the  recent  bad  press  and  TV 
coverage  of  our  Fire  Department  might  be 
the  cause. 

Joseph  Varofp, 

Lieutenant. 

Exhibit  No.  4 

District  of  Columbia  Firk  Departmint 

(Engine  Co.  No.  10,  Platoon  No.  3) 

March  28,  1970. 
Memorandtim  to  the  Fire  Chief: 
Subject:   Special  Order  65,  Series  1969. 

At  7:30  P.M.  this  date  while  standing  on 
the  running  board  of  E-lO's  wagon  to  use 


radio,  Pvt.  Richard  T.  Sweeney  of  E-10  waa 
struck  on  the  side  of  the  face  by  an  unknown 
object  which  was  thrown  by  an  unknown  per- 
son In  front  of  775  18th  St.  N.E. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  standing 
aground,  both  adults  and  children  and  as 
usual  no  one  saw  anything  or  knew  who  had 
thrown  the  object,  there  were  several  police 
officers  on  the  scene  and  as  usual  they  did 
not  see  anything  either. 

At  this  time  Pvt.  Sweeney  is  at  the  WHO 
for  an  X-ray  of  his  face  and  Jaw. 

This  incident  was  reported  to  Sgt.  Yackley, 
Badge  No.  H-86  of  the  MPD,  District  No.  6. 

R.  E.  Cross, 
Captain  E-10. 

H.R.  5638  authorizes  a  stifif  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  5  years  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  actions  of  this  nature,  and 
with  appropriate  execution  and  enforce- 
ment this  should  serve  to  help  eliminate 
the  practice  of  harassing  and  interfering 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  firemen 
while  carrying  out  their  duties. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
UPON  RETURNING  FROM  LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Api-il  10  to  April  18,  1971,  I  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  held  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  The  following  impressions 
and  suggestions  are  based  on  my  expe- 
riences there: 

importance   of  AMERICAN  POLICT 

I  was  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  Everyone  com- 
ments on  this  fact. 

We  are  the  giant  neighbor.  Every  re- 
mark we  make,  every  action  we  take  or 
do  not  take,  is  noted  and  widely  publi- 
cized. A  single  sentence  on  page  123  in 
Secretary  Rogers'  report  to  the  Congress 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  caused  a  storm  of 
protest  in  Venezuela,  and  it  took  days  of 
patient  diplomatic  effort  to  calm  things. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  but  wide- 
spread expectation  that  a  few  changes 
in  U.S.  policy  will  correct  all  the  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America.  This  expectation 
is  fueled  by  statements  like  that  of 
President  Cadera  of  Venezuela  who  said 
that  he  is  "convinced  that  the  future  of 
the  hemisphere  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  this  great  nation,  the  United 
States,  reaches  a  decision  to  become  a 
pioneer  in  social  and  international  jus- 
tice." 

The  importance  of  American  policy  is 
probably  exaggerated  by  the  Venezue- 
lans, and  arouses  misleading  expecta- 
tions. 

For  improved  relations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, however,  it  is  vital  for  us  to  under- 
stand how  carefully  our  actions  are 
watched  in  Latin  America.  Such  an  un- 
derstanding will  save  us  from  many  er- 
rors of  haste  or  neglect,  and  also  remind 
us  to  do  a  much  better  job  of  communi- 
cating the  reasons  for  our  actions. 

The  feeling  is  often  expressed  that 
Washington  does  not  understand  what  Is 
going  on  in  Latin  America  and  that  this 
country  is  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
hemisphere.  Although  official  statements 
are  always  courteous,  there  is  an  under- 
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lying  suspicion  about  American  policy. 
Almost  to  a  man,  Venezuelans  are  deeply 
disappointed  by  our  apparent  lack  of 
concern  for  Latin  America.  It  has  not 
missed  their  attention,  for  example,  that 
there  are  very  few  Congressmen  who 
have  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  Latin 
Ameiican  affairs. 

In  most  of  the  conversations  I  had  with 
Venezuelans,  I  was  struck  by  the  feeling 
that  their  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  was  a  kind  of  love/hate  relation- 
ship, a  curiously  mixed  blend  of  admira- 
tion'and  resentment.  Given  the  domi- 
nance of  the  United  States  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  this  attitude  may  be  the 
best  we  can  hope  for,  but  we  should 
always  be  aware  of  both  strains  of  feel- 
ing in  their  attitude  toward  us. 

VENEZUELA 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  im- 
portance of  Venezuela  as  a  test  case  of 
whether  or  not  Latin  America  can  avoid 
violent  revolution.  The  issue  is  still  in 
doubt  and  democracy  is  fragile.  Every- 
where people  are  saying  that  the  1973 
presidential  election  in  Venezuela  will  be 
a  critical  test  of  whether  it  can  remain 
a  parliamentary  country.  The  star  of 
Latin  American  democracy  has  waned  in 
several  nations,  but  democracy  has  been 
maintained  in  Venezuela  for  the  past 
decade.  There  continues  to  be  specula- 
tion about  a  coup,  and  there  is  great 
anxiety  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
(jovernment  is  moving  quickly  enough  to 
meet  the  social  problems  and  to  persuade 
the  populace  that  it  is  concerned  about 
these  problems.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  the  Venezuelan  Government  at  the 
moment  is  not  in  any  danger  of  military 
overthrow. 

But  I  came  away  from  Venezuela 
knowing  that,  even  there,  serious  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  by  many  thought- 
ful persons  about  the  capacity  of  a 
democracy,  an  open  government,  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  enormous  economic 
and  social  problems. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  tempo  of 
terrorist  activity  increasing  from  Can- 
ada to  Argentina  has  not  been  present 
in  Venezuela,  at  least  not  in  recent 
months.  The  military  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  vio- 
lence and  points  to  a  number  of  anti- 
Government  groups  capable  of  violence. 
The  Venezuelans  say,  with  their  fingers 
crossed,  that  their  country  is  currently 
an  island  of  relative  tranquillity.  The 
President's  action  in  granting  amnesty 
to  anti-Government  forces  in  1969  has 
helped.  He  legitimatized  the  Communists 
and  related  parties  and  the  military  has 
been  energetic  in  the  pacification  pro- 
gram. 

The  economic  vitality  of  Venezuela  is 
apparent.  The  American  Ambassador, 
Robert  McClintock,  has  said  that  Vene- 
zuela can  become  the  Japan  of  Latin 
America,  and  even  the  casual  visitor 
notes  the  crowded  and  well-stocked 
shops,  the  traffic -clogged  streets,  the  ob- 
vious wealth  of  many,  the  crowded  res- 
taurants, the  weekend  rush  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  other  evidence  of  a  throbbing 
economy.  The  visitor  is  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  Venezuela  has  the  highest  per 


capita  income  in  Latin  America,  the 
soundest  currency,  relatively  small  debt 
burden,  and  an  annual  growth  rate  over 
the  past  5  years  averaging  4V2  percent. 

Even  so,  everywhere  the  cry  is  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  justice.  If 
anything  is  certain,  it  Is  that  Latins  will 
no  longer  wait  passively  for  a  better  life. 
They  want  to  do  something  now  about 
poverty,  misery,  hunger,  illiteracy,  and 
disease. 

The  single  common  denominator  that 
unites  Venezuela,  if  not  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  their  striving  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  their  struggle  to  teach, 
feed,  house,  and  decently  employ  the 
rapidly  expanding  population. 

I  came  away  from  Venezuela  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Government  wants  very 
badly  to  make  reforms — especially  in 
eliminating  the  barrios,  the  squatter 
slums  that  surroimd  Caracas  and  other 
cities.  But  I  am  also  aware  that  there  is  a 
smoldering  hostility  that  governmental 
inflexibility  and  lack  of  progress  could 
easily  ignite.  Sincerity  and  a  desire  to 
get  the  job  done  will  not  be  enough.  No 
one  can  really  say  how  much  time  the 
present  Government  has  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  its  problems. 

NATIONALISM    AND    INVESTMENT 

You  carmot  be  in  Latin  America  very 
long  without  sensing  the  feeling  among 
the  people  of  the  need  for  fimdamental 
changes.  Ferment  is  evident  everywhere. 
The  root  causes  of  it  are  the  rapid  popu- 
lation growth,  modernization,  the  migra- 
tion from  rural  areas  to  the  cities,  the 
increase  in  communications  and  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  expectations,  and  the  ever- 
widening  gap  between  opulence  and  mis- 
ery which  exists  between  and  within  na- 
tions. The  gap  is  especially  evident  in 
Venezuela,  where  great  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  exist  within  blocks 
of  one  another. 

The  ferment  and  unrest  often  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a  strong  and  rising 
nationalism.  The  people  are  seeking  much 
greater  control  over  their  own  institu- 
tions, more  independence  from  the 
United  States,  and,  in  some  instances, 
they  show  this  in  an  anti-United  States 
attitude. 

This  attitude  is  understandable.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1966,  Latin  America  re- 
ceived $6  billion  in  U.S.  loans  and  in- 
vestments, but  paid  back  double  that 
in  debt  payment,  interest  on  loans  and  re- 
mitted profits.  Between  1961  and  1968, 
U.S.  corporations  netted  $5.7  billion  from 
their  Latin  operations.  At  the  same  time, 
U.S.  imports  from  Latin  America  dropped 
from  21  percent  of  total  imports  to  12 
percent— -during  a  time  when  total  U.S. 
imports  rose  more  than  400  percent. 

There  has  recently  been  a  very  shai-p 
change  in  the  investment  climate  in 
Venezuela.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  the 
best  climate  for  investment  in  Latin 
America.  Today,  the  American  business 
community  is  not  so  sure.  They  have 
been  stunned  by  recent  restrictive  legis- 
lation and  are  trying  to  evaluate  its  fu- 
ture impact.  The  legislation  came  in  the 
form  of  a  new  banking  reform  law  and 
incre«ises  in  petroleum  profits  taxes.  The 
foreign  banks  are  now  to  be  at  least  80 


percent  owned  by  Venezuelans  and  the 
largely  foreign-owned  petroleum  indus- 
try is  to  be  taxed  more  heavily,  with  the 
effective  Groverrunent  share  of  profits  ris- 
ing from  70  percent  to  80  percent.  Since 
the  Government  will  now  imilaterally  es- 
tablish reference  prices  on  which  the 
petroleum  taxes  are  based,  Venezuela 
will  now  decide  how  much  profit  foreign 
oil  companies  may  earn.  Previously,  this 
was  a  matter  for  negotiation. 

The  abrupt  change  in  the  foreign  in- 
vestment climate  arises  from  several  fac- 
tors. First,  many  Venezuelan  products 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  market  for 
exports.  For  many  years,  Venezuela  has 
felt  that  oil  would  pay  for  everything. 
It  depended  upon  that  product  to  pro- 
vide 90  percent  of  its  foreign  exchange 
earnings  and  two-thirds  of  its  gross  na- 
tional income.  Only  3  percent  of  the 
population  pays  income  taxes.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  following  a  policy  of 
import  substitution,  forcing  local  manu- 
facture of  goods  normally  imported.  This 
creates  jobs,  but  means  prices  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  they  are  in  coun- 
tries with  larger  markets  and  more  ef- 
fective use  of  mass  production  tech- 
nology. 

Second,  soi  exploding  population  has 
increased  the  labor  force  faster  than 
jobs  have  been  created,  and  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  are  high, 
leading  to  economic  discontent. 

Third,  the  people  have  demanded  that 
progress  be  made  in  dealing  with  the 
country's  enormous  social  problems.  At- 
tempting to  meet  these  problems,  the 
Government  faced  deficits  and  tried  to 
collect  new  taxes.  Naturally,  it  turned 
to  the  oil  companies  and  to  other  for- 
eign investments. 

Also,  the  petroleum  supply  market 
tightened,  and  the  Middle  East  oil  ne- 
gotiations were  noted.  Their  message  was 
that  it  is  possible  for  countries  like  Vene- 
zuela, which  depend  upon  one  commod- 
ity, to  band  together  with  other  coun- 
tries and  get  more  money  from  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  whose  appetite  for 
petroleum  is  unsatiable. 

As  if  the  legislative  steps  already  taken 
were  not  enough,  there  is  the  fear  among 
Americans  and  other  foreign  business 
interests  that  the  Government  will  move 
toward  new  laws  which  will  restrict  for- 
eign investment  even  further.  There  is 
consideration  of  a  foreign  investment 
code  similar  to  one  that  will  soon  govern 
foreign  investments  in  the  Andean  Group 
of  Colombia,  Ecuador.  Peru.  Bolivia,  and 
Chile.  This  code  is  very  restrictive,  much 
more  so  than  anything  Venezuela  has 
imposed  so  far.  It  would  restrict  the 
movement  of  foreign  exchange,  limit 
profits  and  impose  domestic  controls  wi 
basic  industry,  which  Venezuela  has  not 
done  in  the  past.  For  the  moment,  the 
American  business  commimity  waits, 
watches  and  hopes  that  further  restric- 
tions will  not  be  imposed. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   AMERICAN   POLICT 

Several  steps  could  be  taken  which 
would  enhance  our  relations  with  our 
friends  to  the  South. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  new  United 
States-Latin  American  policy  has  been 
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emerging.  The  Latins  still  want  assist- 
ance, but  with  fewer  strings  attachjed. 
They  want  foreign  investment,  but  iot 
exploitation,  and  on  their  terms.  They 
want  more  trade  with  a  market  for  thjeir 
exports.  The  new  policy  must  take  iito 
account  these  attitudes,  stressing  trade, 
aid,  and  private  investment  more  tl^an 
the  reforms  which  were  the  hallmark:  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

American  policy  is  obviously  tmport4nt 
to  the  future  of  Latin  America,  but  a 
sense  of  perspective  is  important.  We 
should  recognize  that  American  policy 
can  only  influence  events  in  minor  w^s. 
The  future  of  Latin  America  rests  over- 
whelmingly with  the  Latin  Amerlcani . 

I.    COMMUNICATION 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  for 
the  United  States  to  convey  to  the  peo  pie 
of  Latin  America  our  deep  concern  for 
furthering  economic  development  snd 
social  progress.  Too  often  we  are  ider  ti- 
fled  with  the  forces  standing  agaiast 
change,  for  the  status  quo,  and  against 
the  people  who  urgently  want  a  new  or- 
der of  things.  Unlass  we  succeed  in  con- 
veying a  new  posture,  we  will  find  oir- 
selves  increasingly  alienated  from  our 
Latin  neighbors. 

Style  and  rhetoric  of  policy  are  almost 
as  important  as  its  substance.  We  hive 
to  do  a  better  job  than  we  have  don«  in 
conveying  to  the  Latin  Americans  our 
interest  in  and  concern  for  their  prob- 
lems. The  President  and  the  Secretanf  of 
State  carrj-  the  major  burden  of  c(jn- 
munication,  but  the  Congress  has  an  ^- 
portant  role  to  play. 

There  is  no  belying  the  fact  that 
Venezuelans,  and  I  suspect  most 
Americans,  feel  that  the  United  Si 
neglects  and  ignores  them.  They 
out  that  little  or  no  public  attention 
been  given  to  our  Latin  America  policy 
since  the  Rockefeller  report  and  Presi- 
dential speech  of  late  1969.  Almost  tto  a 
man  they  are  disappointed  by  pre*nt 
U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America.  It  has 
not  escaped  their  notice  that  America's 
chief  foreign  policy  concerns  have  been 
elsewhere.  It  will  take  much  better  com- 
munication of  our  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America  to  rehabililjate 
U.S.  policy  toward  that  area.  , 

In  this  country  we  must  better  under- 
stand the  Latin  Americans'  loss  of  piide 
and  dignity  when  confronted  with  Ithe 
American  Goliath.  They  want  a  better 
life,  to  be  treated  as  equals,  and  toj  be 
able  to  develop  their  culture,  economy, 
and  life  style  in  their  own  way.  American 
policy  must  understand  these  central 
realities.  Our  policy  miist  communicate 
that  understanding  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America — not  just  to  their  govemme|3ts. 
We  must  bend  every  effort  to  ider^y 
and  adopt  our  policy  to  the  hopes  imd 
desires  of  the  people  for  change,  develjop 
ment,  and  progress. 

Latin  American  events  must  be  gi^en 
more  prominence  in  our  our  news  qov 
erage.  Several  Venezuelans  mentioned  to 
me  that,  while  visiting  the  United  Staltes, 
they  went  for  days  at  a  time  without  see- 
ing a  single  reference  to  Latin  Ame^ca 
in  the  news  media. 


Contacts  between  North  and  South 
America  must  be  encouraged  by  Increased 
travel,  cultural  exchanges,  and  people- 
to-people  programs. 

n.    TRADE 

We  should  adopt  a  trade  pattern  that 
gives  the  developing  countries  of  Latin 
America  tariff  preferences  for  their  prod- 
ucts. Venezuelans,  at  least,  are  not  much 
interested  in  aid;  they  are  very  much 
interested  in  trade.  Our  goal  should  be 
an  open  market  and  freer  trade  for  Latin 
American  products.  We  should  strongly 
support  efforts  to  reduce  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  trade,  and  the  elimination  of 
nuisance  duties  on  products  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  countries  of  Latin  Amenca. 
The  President  should  follow  up  on  the 
promise  made  in  his  state  of  the  world 
speech  of  February,  1971,  that  he  would 
"soon"  submit  legislation  to  implement 
generalized  tariff  preferences,  and  Con- 
gress should  promptly  enact  this  legis- 
lation, when  proposed.  This  step  would 
increase  trade  of  products  now  traded 
and  create  a  new  market  in  the  United 
States  for  other  products. 

m.    INVESTMENT 

We  must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
the  role  of  U.S.  foreign  investment  in 
Latin  America  is  changing  almost  every- 
where in  response  to  the  new  political 
realities  and  the  growing  enlightermient 
of  the  American  businessman. 

Traditional  U.S.  efforts  to  control 
South  American  mineral  wealth  and  the 
extractive  industries  cannot  be  swiftly 
erased  or  changed.  Perhaps  the  best 
course  would  be  to  urge  American  com- 
panies to  try  wherever  possible  to  enter 
into  joint  enterprises  with  other  nations 
and  to  work  carefully  with  the  host 
country,  wlhlch  may  wish  a  majority 
share  of  the  enterprise.  At  the  least,  we 
must  be  open  to  new  approaches  to  an 
Investment  relationship. 

rV.    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Development  assistance  will  be  needed 
in  Latin  America  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  trend  toward  the  use  of  multilateral 
charmels  of  assistance  is  desirable,  and 
apparently  is  quite  acceptable  to  the 
Venezuelans,  if  not  to  all  Latin  America. 
The  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  approved  this 
trend. 

The  Congress  should  promptly  approve 
the  President's  request  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  which  is  becoming 
the  major  source  of  development  funds. 

The  United  States  should  also  continue 
its  bilateral  assistance  programs  with 
special  emphasis  on  technical  assistance 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  education, 
health,  and  peculation  control. 

I  beUeve  we  are  slowly  learning  the  im- 
portance of  sharing  responsibility  In 
U.S.  assistance  programs.  The  tempta- 
tion has  been  for  the  United  States  to  tell 
the  Latin  Americans  what  should  be 
done.  Reality  demands  that  the  United 
States  participate  with  them  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  plans  for  assist- 
ance. 

Assistance  must  be  according  to  plans 
which  the  Latin  Americans  themselves 


approve,  if  not  originate,  and  should  be 
with  as  few  restrictions  on  Its  use  as 
feasible,  and,  if  a  loan,  should  be  on  easy 
terms. 

We  should  be  cautious  In  extending 
technical  aid  unless  the  technician  is 
highly  qualified  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  recipient 
nation,  and  accomplished  in  human  rela- 
tions. 

One  hopeful  sign  in  Latin  America  is 
the  growing  number  of  a  new  breed  of 
leaders  and  technicians  who  have  a  sense 
of  commitment  to  their  covmtry  and  a 
strong  desire  for  economic  and  social 
progress.  These  men  are  agricultural  ex- 
perts, urban  planners,  housing  and  sani- 
tation engineers,  health  and  education 
experts.  They  are  the  best  hope  for  pro- 
gress, and  I  left  with  the  feeling  that 
things  will  go  better  for  Latin  America 
if  their  tribe  increases.  Our  assistance 
programs  should  do  all  they  can  to  multi- 
ply their  number  and  strengthen  their 
caimbility. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  help  disabuse 
Latins  of  the  notion  we  are  trying  to 
guide  their  development  and  we  will  af- 
firm our  belief  that  they  should  deter- 
mine their  own  development  pohcies.  At 
all  costs  we  must  avoid  the  patronizing 
attitude  that  "Uncle  Sam  knows  best." 

The  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute,  created  in  1970,  wiU  pro- 
vide funds  for  nongovernmental  Institu- 
tions, like  universities,  credit  unions, 
foundations,  and  represents  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  reach  people  direct- 
ly, imhampered  by  the  political  sensi- 
tivities that  can  accompany  govemment- 
to-govemment  programs.  It  deserves 
strong  support  because  it  gets  resources 
directly  to  private  groups  and  will  help 
bring  about  fimdamental  social  change. 

I  must  confess  to  disappointment  at 
the  attitude  I  encountereji  in  Venezuela 
on  population  control.  I  hope  it  is  not 
typical  of  all  Latin  America,  but  I  fear 
it  is.  Latin  America  has  the  highest  rate 
of  population  growth  of  any  continental 
area  in  the  world — some  3  percent  per 
annum.  This  growth  counteracts  eco- 
nomic growth  rates,  causes  congestion 
in  the  cities,  strains  educational,  health, 
and  other  services.  We  must  continue  to 
prush  hard  for  acceptance  of  the  need 
for  limitations  on  the  rate  of  population 
growth. 

The  Peace  Corps  seems  to  have  been 
well  received  in  Venezuela.  It  is  adopting 
its  new  form  in  Venezuela  with  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  skilled  volunteers.  It  is 
one  of  our  more  successful  efforts  in  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America. 

V.     MILITABY     ASSISTANCE 

U.S.  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  should  be  tailored  to  each 
country's  circumstances.  Sweeping  pol- 
icy generalizations  of  no  military  assist- 
ance to  any  country  or  militarj-  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  for  stated  pur- 
l>oses  should  be  avoided,  and  a  vigorous, 
country-by-country  analysis  made. 

It  is  helpful  to  maintain  good  work- 
ing relations  with  the  Latin  American 
military  because  of  its  critical  leadership 
role,  both  present  and  potential. 
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Depending  upon  our  assessment  for  a 
naiticular  country,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  Latin  American  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  internal 
order  modernize  their  forces  with  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  U.S.  equipment,  and 
provide  training  assistance.  We  should 
strongly  discourage  the  diversion  of 
funds  needed  for  economic  and  social 
development. 

VI.     INTER-AMERICAN     SYSTEM 

Our  policy  should  leave  no  doubt  about 
our  commitment  to  the  growing  inter- 
American  system,  and  our  desire  to 
strengthen  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  other  institutions  of  the 
system.  U.S.  participation  in  1970  in  the 
review  by  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  of  our 
economic  policies  was  a  beneficial  step, 
and  should  be  repeated  annually. 

US   DOLLAR  CRISIS— A  DIVIDEND 
OF  INTERNATIONALISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  pub- 
Uc  attention  is  funneled  by  the  com- 
mimications  media  to  urban  ghettos,  pol- 
lution, poverty,  and  the  Vietnam  war; 
one  of  the  most  serious  threats,  not  only 
to  our  country  but  to  every  individual, 
receives  little  news  coverage.  I  refer  to 
the  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar 
by  foreigners.  .      ,     ^      ^^ 

West  Germany,  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Austria  have 
stopped  supporting  the  price  of  the  dol- 
lar by  refusing  to  pay  the  oflQcial  ex- 
change rate.  This  refusal  to  accept  our 
dollar  creates  the  possibility  of  devalua- 
tion of  our  money. 

The  rush  to  dump  U.S.  dollars  for  Ger- 
man marks  with  the  expectation  of  mak- 
ing a  profit  later  became  so  obvious  that 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's  government 
felt  justified  in  ordering  the  Bundesbank 
to  close  its  official  money  exchange  and 
halt  the  buying  and  selling  of  U.S. 
dollars. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Bundesbank's 
holdings  of  dollars  alone  exceeds  the 
total  value  of  U.S.  gold  stocks. 

This  international  monetary  condi- 
tion is  contributed  to  an  increasing 
American  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
which  has  flooded  West  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  with  excess 
dollars. 

The  American  balance-of-payments 
deficit  has  resulted  from  imwise  policies 
of  our  government  in  the  areas  of  for- 
eign aid  and  free  trade  which,  while  ben- 
efiting foreigners,  have  been  detrimen- 
tal to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  effects  of  UNCTAD— United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment— the  name  of  which  was  changed 
to  the  Kermedy  round  before  submis- 
sion of  the  free  trade  project  to  Con- 
gress, are  coming  home  to  roost  as  we 
see  cheap  foreign  goods  dimiped  on  the 
American  market  to  undersell  American- 
made   goods,    eventually    causing   local 


firms  to  go  out  of  business,  thus  swelling 
the  unemployment  rolls  in  this  covmtry. 

While  socialist  foreign  goverrmients 
back  their  domestic  corporations  and 
other  firms  in  the  export  market  with 
credit  at  preferential  rates,  tax  incen- 
tives, and  underwriting  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising programs;  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  U.S.  Government  and  U.S.  sup- 
pliers competing  for  TJJB.  markets,  nor 
should  it  be  under  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. 

The  effect  of  international  repudi- 
ation of  U.S.  paper  money  must  eventu- 
ally affect  us  all.  It  will  be  felt  like  a  new 
wave  of  inflation  lessening  the  buying 
power  of  our  dollars,  or  it  could  be  ex- 
plained as  diminishing  our  paychecks 
like  the  pasage  of  a  new  hidden  Federal 

liie  financial  apologists  for  the  manip- 
ulators of  U.S.  dollars  are  hard  at  work 
using  the  communications  media  to  re- 
assure our  people  that  foreign  loss  of 
faith  in  U.S.  money  will  have  no  affect 
on  Americans  at  home.  Yet  the  over  re- 
action of  our  "whiz  kids"  (financial  ex- 
perts) who  have  sold  themselves  on  the 
textbook  theories  that  money  is  only 
faith  on  paper  indicates  fear  that  the 
American  people  may  panic. 

If  U.S.  dollars  possessed  by  the  German 
Bundesbank  exceeds  all  U.S.  gold  hold- 
ings, what  happens  if  Germany.  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  The  Netherlands  de- 
mand gold  and  we  cannot  pay?  How  does 
a  nation  poUtely  go  bankrupt?  Or  do  we 
just  assess  our  people  by  raising  taxes? 
For  certain,  the  solution  to  be  offered 
will  not  be  returning  of  U.S.  troops  from 
West  Germany,  nor  cutting  off  foreign 
aid,  nor  requiring  the  French  to  pay  their 
World  War  I  debt  owed  to  us. 

Now  that  gold  cannot  be  owned  by 
American  citizens  nor  paper  money  re- 
deemed in  silver,  the  bank  accounts  and 
paper  currency  of  our  people  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dictates  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System — not  for  the  best 
interests  of  Americans  but  to  save  face 
for  international  bankers  abroad. 

While  the  low  regard  for  the  American 
dollar,  which  since  the  demise  of  the 
British  pound  has  been  the  most  desired 
currency  in  the  world,  can  be  credited  to 
the  liberals'  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
aid  policies  by  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
U.S.  Government:  it  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  present  monetary 
crisis  comes  at  a  time  less  than  2  weeks 
following  the  secret  3-day  meeting  of 
the  Bilderbergers.  This  international  fi- 
nancial meeting — attended  by  former 
West  German  Foreign  Affairs  Minister 
Gerhard  Schroeder,  Prince  Bernhard  of 
The  Netherlands,  and  Henry  Kissinger, 
Assistant  to  President  Nixon  for  Na- 
tional Security — may  just  have  master- 
minded the  assault  on  the  stability  of 
the  U.S.  dollar.  The  Bilderberger  discus- 
sion reportedly  concentrated  on  "the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change  of  the  American  role 
in  the  world  and  its  consequences"  and 
"the  contribution  of  business  in  dealing 
with  current  problems  of  social  instabil- 
ity "  See  Congressional  Record  13688  of 
May  5,  1971  entitled  "BUderbergers 
Woodstock  Meeting." 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duced the  current  real  possibility  of  a 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar  have 
evolved  during  the  past  half  century 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  certain  laws 
and  the  pursuance  of  certain  policies 
abdicating  the  guidelines  laid  down  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  basic  economic 
fundamentals  of  the  free  enterprise  sys 
tem. 

Unless  the  present  national  goals  to- 
ward more  and  more  socialistic  legisla- 
tion, deficit  spending,  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernmental controls  over  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple, concentration  of  power  at  levels  of 
goverrmien;  distantly  removed  from  the 
people,  and  toward  crass  immorality,  are 
reversed,  what  future  can  our  children 
have? 

The  key  to  peace  through  freedom  Is 
to  return  power  to  the  people.  The  great- 
est source  of  people  power  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. To  restore  America  to  her  former 
greatness,  it  is  essential  that  we  return 
to  the  Constitution  and  competitive  free 
enterprise. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills  to  return 
power  to  the  people  over  their  money, 
over  their  taxes,  and  over  war.  If  enacted, 
these  measures  will  return  America  to 
its  intended  role  of  greatness  as  deserved 
by  our  people.  The  amendments  can  be 
passed  by  every  State  legislature  as  well 
as  this  body.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
give  these  people  power  measures  early 
consideration. 

I  insert  related  news  clippings  followed 
by  the  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
23,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  abolishing  personal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  and  pro- 
hibiting the  U.S.  Government  from  en- 
gaging in  business  in  competition  with 
its  citizens;  H.R.  351,  to  vest  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  full, 
absolute,    complete,    and   unconditional 
ownership  of   the   12   Federal  Reserve 
banks;    and    House    Joint    Resolution 
535,  proposing   an   amendment   to  the 
Constitution  for  a  referendum  on  war. 
The  items  follow : 
[Prom  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 
May  4,  1971! 
Dollar  Sent  Reeling  by  European  Traders 
London. — Currency    speculators    sent   the 
dollar  reeling  on  European  exchanges  today, 
and  the  flood  of  U.S.  money  exchanged  for 
West   German   marks,   Dutch    guUders   and 
Swiss   Irancs   threatened   to   send   lnfl.atlon 
soaring  further. 

The  dollar  was  on  the  floor  in  Pranklurt 
and  Zurich.  Only  heavy  buying  by  the  Bank 
of  England  kept  the  rate  Just  off  the  man- 
datory Intervention  point  of  $2.42  to  the 
pound. 

Anxiety  over  the  monetary  situation  drove 
the  price  of  gold  up  In  the  London  and 
Zurich  free  markets.  The  Jump  was  43  cents 
in  London  to  $39.86,  the  highest  level  since 
the  1969  crisis  over  the  undervaluation  of 
the  mark. 

West  Germany's  Central  Bank  was  re- 
ported to  have  taken  In  $250  mUUon  to  $300 
million  m  the  first  hours  of  trading  today 
and  more  than  $120  million  In  the  last  hour 
yesterday. 

"Substantial"  dollar  sales  were  reported  In 
Zurich.  The  smaller  Amsterdam  market  wfts 
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also  caught  In  the  flurry,  with  $20  mill  on 
reported  taken  In  late  trading  yesterday. 

The  speculation  apparently  was  touched 
off  by  the  call  from  Ave  West  German  e;o- 
nomlc  research  Institutes  yesterday  for  he 
mark — now  pegged  at  27  cents — to  be  set  i  ree 
In  world  markets  to  combat  inflation. 

Speculators  saw  a  chance  of  a  quick  profit, 
anticipating  another  upward  revaluation  of 
the  mark  that  might  even  force  the  gulUer 
and  the  Swiss  franc  to  go  up  too. 

The  British  p>ound  was  caught  in  'he 
squeeze  but  to  a  lesser  extent.  However,  iihe 
Bank  of  England  Is  reputed  to  have  talen 
in  more  than  $1  billion  since  December,  dilv- 
Ing  the  country's  rate  of  inflation  up  to  '  he 
highest  level  of  any  country  In  Western 
Europe,  81^  per  cent. 

[  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mays,  1971) 

Five  Nations  StrsPEun  Support  of  Doll  ib 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

A  major  International  monetary  crisis 
erupted  today  when  West  Germany  and  s  (v- 
eral  other  European  governments  stopjied 
supporting   the   price   of  the   dollar. 

These  moves  were  viewed  as  a  prellmln  iry 
to  possible  action  raising  the  official  pailty 
values  of  the  German  mark  and  other  c  tr- 
rencles — which  would  devalue  the  doll  ar. 
In  effect. 

If  this  happens,  imported  goods  will  cast 
more  here.  U.S.  export  prices  will  decl  ne 
and  American  tourists  will  And  that  trips  to 
Europe  are  more  expensive. 

More  dollars  would  be  required  to  p'  ir- 
chase  any  given  amount  of  marks  and  otl  ler 
revalued  currencies. 

DEFICITS,    INTEREST    RATES 

The  crisis  has  resulted  from  big  deficits 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and,  more 
Immediately,  huge  flows  of  dollars  attracled 
to  Europe   by  high   Interest   rates  there. 

International  monetary  rules  require  f  )r- 
elgn  centred  banks  to  maintain  the  value  of 
their  currencies  within  1  percent  above  or 
below  fixed  parities  with  the  dollar.  When 
the  dollar  is  weak,  the  central  banks  buy 
dollars  with  their  currencies  to  keep  t  he 
price  within  the  permitted  range  on  ihe 
markets. 

Heavy  fiows  of  dollars  into  Germany  h£  ve 
compelled  the  Bundesbank,  that  countr  ^'s 
central  bank,  to  buy  huge  sums  of  dolli  irs 
to  keep  the  dollar  from  falling  through  its 
floor  price  of  3.63  marks. 

Today's  action  suspending  these  supp*  >rt 
operations  temporarily  eliminated  one  of 
the  primary  rules  of  the  International  moi  e- 
tary  system,   fixed  currency  exchange  rat  bs. 

The  mark  was  permitted  to  "float"— to 
find  Its  natural  level  on  the  basis  of  sup]  ily 
and  demand  relative  to  the  dollar.  Cc  n- 
versely.  the  dollar  was  permitted  to  fldat 
downward. 

In  early  trading,  as  expected,  the  pr  ce 
of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  marks  went  below 
the  suaport  level,  and  the  price  of  the  ms  rk 
rose  above  its  ceiling  of  about  27.35  certs. 

Central  banks  in  Switzerland,  The  Nethi  ir- 
lands.  Belgium  and  Austria  also  suspend  ed 
dollar  support  operations,  according  to  w  re 
service  reports  from  Europe,  but  Brlta  n. 
Prance  and  Italy  continued  normal  ope:  a- 
tlons. 

Monetary  authorities  were  expected  to 
meet  soon  to  decide  what  to  do  next. 

They  could  continue  to  let  their  ci  r- 
rencles  float  until  they  settled  at  new  p(  t- 
Itles.  Or  they  could  quickly  flx  new  a  id 
higher  parities. 

In  either  case,  higher  values  for  Europe  in 
currencies  would  in  effect  devalue  the  di  il- 
lar — at  the  initiative  of  foreign  governmeits 
rather    than    the    United    States. 

Germany  in  1969  allowed  the  mark  to  flo  it, 
and  finally  raised  its  official  value  by  1 1.5 
percent. 

Wire  services  reported  from  Europe  tod  ay 
that  holders  of  dollars  were  being  limited  in 
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some  cases  in  the  amounts  they  could  con- 
vert Into  foreign  currencies.  European  bank- 
ers were  trying  to  protect  themselves  against 
losses  in  case  the  dollar's  value  declines. 

There  was  no  immediate  comment  from 
U.S.  authorities.  They  could  help  ease  the 
crisis  by  absorbing  excessive  Europyean  hold- 
ings of  dollars. 

This  could  be  done  by  expanding  sales  of 
Treasury  and  agency  debt  securities  to  for- 
eign branches  of  American  banks,  and  to 
foreign  central  banks. 

Massive  flows  of  dollars  to  Europe  have 
created  a  glut,  which  has  depressed  the 
price  and  compelled  the  central  banks  to 
accumulate  more  dollars  than  they  want  In 
their  reserves. 

Upward  revaluation  of  the  mark  and  other 
currencies  would  reduce  this  accumxilatlon 
of  dollars  in  reserves. 

The  prospect  of  revaluation  has  augmented 
the  flow  of  dollars  to  Europe.  Speculators  are 
using  dollars  to  buy  marks  and  other  strong 
currencies  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  re- 
valuation. 

The  Bundesbank  reportedly  bought  $1.2 
billion  yesterday  alone,  on  top  of  previous 
huge  accumulations. 

Suspension  of  support  will  halt  temporarily 
this  accumulation  of  dollars.  Uncertainty 
about  where  a  new  prtirity  will  be  fixed.  If  the 
mark  is  revalued,  may  stem  the  stampede 
for  marks. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  issued 
a  statement  last  night,  before  support  opera- 
tions were  suspended,  that  he  saw  no  need 
for  parity  changes.  A  spokesman  stuck  to  the 
statement  today. 

SEEN    AS   TEMPORARY 

Administration  officials  have  taken  the 
position  that  the  currency  turmoil  Is  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  markets  will  settle 
down  when  differentials  between  U.S.  and 
European  Interest  rates  narrow.  Higher  rates 
In  Europe  have  been  an  Important  factor  In 
the  outflow  of  dollars  from  here. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  has  been  raising 
short-term  Interest  rates  and  foreign  central 
banks  have  been  lowering  their  rates. 

German  foreign  currency  exchanges  were 
to  remain  closed  through  Friday.  Thus,  the 
Bundesbank  will  not  resume  purchases  In 
support  of  the  dollar  until  Monday  at  the 
earliest. 

The  German  cabinet  Is  scheduled  to  meet 
on  Friday  to  discuss  and  perhaps  act  on  the 
monetary  crisis. 

Direct  devaluation  of  the  dollar  at  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States  would  require 
an  increase  in  the  official  $35-an-ounce  price 
of  gold.  The  Nixon  administration  adamantly 
opposes  such  action. 

THEORETICAL    READINESS 

The  United  States  theoretically  stands 
ready  to  sell  gold  to  foreign  central  banks 
for  dollars  at  the  official  price.  However,  the 
Bundesbank's  holdings  of  dollars  alone  ex- 
ceed total  U.S.  gold  stocks. 

If  the  central  banks  tried  to  redeem  large 
amounts  of  dollars  for  gold  the  United  States 
probably  would  halt  gold  sales.  That  could 
undermine  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, although  some  experts  contend  the  con- 
sequences would  not  be  so  disastrous. 

Since  the  central  banks  want  to  avoid  that 
risk,  they  have  avoided  large-scale  demands 
for  gold.  Thus,  they  have  been  compelled  to 
accumulate  dollars  without  an  sulequate  out- 
let, and  have  been  searching  for  ways  to 
stem  the  flood. 

There  have  been  proposals  for  agreed 
limits  on  accumulations  of  dollars  abroad. 
If  deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
continued  to  send  dollars  abroad  in  excess  of 
those  limits,  the  United  States  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  buy  them  back — by  borrowing  for- 
eign currencies  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  if  necessary. 

As  in  all  monetary  crises,  the  price  of  gold 
on  free  markets  has  soared  above  $40  an 
ounce. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,  1971  ] 

FYvE  ExmoPEAN  Governments  End  'Support" 
OF  Dollar 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  U.S.  financial  community  braced  Itself 
last  night  for  moves  later  this  week  that 
could  have  the  practical  effect  of  devaluing 
the  dollar. 

Nixon  administration  officials  remained 
silent  yesterday  on  this  prospect.  On  Tues- 
day, Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  had 
said  that  no  change  in  the  value  of  major 
currencies  "is  necessary  or  anticipated." 

But  after  West  Germany  and  four  other 
European  governments  stopped  "supporting" 
the  price  of  the  dollar — which  means  they 
refused  to  pay  out  their  own  currencies  at 
present  exchange  rates — the  prospect  of  de- 
valuation became  a  real  possibility,  although 
not  a  certainty. 

Devaluation  would  be  a  blow  to  American 
prestige — one  that  the  Nixon  administration 
and  Its  predecessors  have  assiduously  sought 
to  avoid — although  its  practical  effect  on 
most  Americas  citizens  would  be  hard  to 
detect. 

One  respected  private  expert  here  said  he 
thought  that  the  dollar  was  in  a  "hopeless" 
position,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  of  the 
U.S.  government  to  try  to  support  an  "un- 
tenable" exchange  rate. 

But  American  officials  are  reluctant  to  see 
moves  that  would  tend,  even  psychologically, 
to  degrade  the  U.S.  dollar,  which  has  been  the 
standard  for  International  trading  and  ex- 
change markets.  There  could  be  bitter  feel- 
ings among  many  nations  which  held  dollars 
In  their  officials  reserves,  guided  by  U.S.  as- 
surances that  there  would  be  no  devaluation. 

COULD   be   healthy 

On  the  other  hand,  many  experts  feel  that 
the  long-run  effect  of  a  devaluation  amount- 
ing to  5  or  6  per  cent  would  be  healthy  be- 
cause it  would  make  American  exports  that 
much  cheaper — relative  to  other  goods — and 
imports  (and  travel  abroad)  that  much  more 
expensive. 

The  crisis  stems  from  the  continuing,  huge 
deficits  In  the  American  balance  of  payments, 
a  problem  which  has  become  worse  in  the  last 
year  because  of  the  sharp  reduction  in  inter- 
est rates  here  resulting  from  an  easier  mone- 
tary policy  pursued  to  promote  recovery  from 
the  1970  recession. 

The  low  American  Interest  rates,  compared 
to  those  In  Europe,  have  stimulated  a  fiow  of 
dollars  abroad  In  search  of  a  higher  return. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  most  of  these  dollars 
have  moved  into  German  marks,  Swiss  francs, 
and  Dutch  guilders,  all  considered  "strong" 
ctirrencies. 

In  a  sense.  It  has  been  a  self-fulfilling 
speculative  movement:  the  more  dollars 
were  exchanged  for  other  currencies,  the 
more  certain  it  was  that  there  would  come 
a  point  when  those  currencies'  central 
banks  would  cut  off  the  flow. 

Under  rules  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  where  a  dollar  Is  worth  1/35  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  (gold,  therefore.  Is  $35  an 
ounce) ,  other  currencies  are  quoted  in 
terms  of  the  dollar. 

The  relationship  is  maintained  by  the 
"Intervention"  currencies  move  more  than 
1  of  central  banks  in  the  currency  markets: 
When  their  per  cent  above  or  below  the 
quoted  parity,  the  banks  buy  or  sell  their 
own  currencies  to  maintain  the  fixed  rate. 

What  West  Germany  (and  others)  did 
yesterday  was  to  quit  this  process.  They 
closed  the  foreign  exchange  markets  in  ef- 
fect saying  that  they  would  no  longer  buy 
dollars  at  the  old  rates. 

International  monetary  experts  here 
think  that  the  foreign  exchange  markets 
cant  reopen  "without  doing  something 
new,"  and  that  the  "something  new"  will  be 
a  different  set  of  exchange  rates.  Those  rates 
are  bound  to  raise  the  value  of  European 
currencies  In  one  fashion  or  another. 
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POSSIBLE   ALTERNATTVKS 

The  guessing  here  Is  that  one  of  three 
alternatives  is  possible : 

A  revaluation  by  the  West  Germans  alone, 
which  they  are  reluctant  to  do:  A  higher 
rate  for  the  mark  makes  German  goods  less 
competitive  with  those  of  other  countries. 

A  concerted  action  by  several  countries, 
which  might  Jointly  refuse  to  support  the 
dollar  with  their  own  currencies  and  tell 
the  United  States  to  do  the  Job  Itself  by 
borrowing  the  necessary  currencies,  or  sell- 
ing gold  to  get  them. 

A  refusal  of  the  strong  currency  nations 
to  accept  any  new  dollars  (except  those  that 
are  derived  from  trade)  at  the  old  exchange 
rates. 

EFFECTS   ON   THE   DOLLAR 

Higher  values  for  other  currencies — 
especially  if  a  group  of  leading  nations  acted 
together — would  have  much  the  same 
effect  as  a  formal  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

The  present  rate  of  the  West  German 
mark  is  27.3  cents,  which  Is  3.66  German 
marks  to  the  dollar.  An  American  tourist 
cashing  a  $20  traveler's  check  has  been  get- 
ting about  73  marks.  If  the  meirk  were  al- 
lowed to  "float"  up  to  a  30-cent  level,  or 
3.33  to  the  dollar,  the  same  $20  check  wotild 
bring  only  67  marks. 

The  big  speculator,  similarly,  would  get 
fewer  marks  for  the  dollar,  and  thus  a  por- 
tion of  the  hot  money  flow  might  be  de- 
creased. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6, 19711 
Europeans  Halt  Dollar  Trading 

West  Germany  closed  Its  foreign  exchange 
market  yesterday  to  stymie  a  rush  by  specu- 
lators converting  dollars  into  German  marks. 
This  dramatic  action  was  promptly  followed 
by  several  other  European  countries.  Experts 
predict  that  it  foreshadows  an  upward  re- 
valuation of  European  currencies.  This,  in 
turn,  would  decrease  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  for  purchases  or  travel  abroad. 

The  monetary  crisis  has  erupted  as  a  result 
of  the  continuing  heavy  American  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  which  has  fiooded  Europe 
with  excess  dollars.  American  officials  con- 
tinued to  Insist  that  no  basic  changes  In  the 
international  monetary  system  were  neces- 
sary, although  additional  steps  to  dampen 
speculative  money  fiows  are  being  considered. 

BONN  DECISION 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Bonn. — The  West  German  government  to- 
day suspended  the  central  bank's  dollar 
transactions. 

The  action  came  after  an  avalanche  of 
dollars  hit  West  Germany  early  today, 
swamping  the  capacity  of  the  central  bank: 
the  Bundesbank,  to  support  the  dollar  at  the 
official  minimum  exchange  rate  of  3.63  Ger- 
man marks. 

Confronted  by  an  international  monetary 
crisis,  the  West  German  government  set  It- 
self a  Friday  deadline  to  find  ways  of  stem- 
ming the  dollar  inflow. 

Bundesbank  president  Karl  Klasen  said  an 
estimated  $1  billion  had  become  stacked  up 
waiting  to  be  exchanged  for  marks  in  the 
first  40  minutes  of  business  this  morning. 

In  response.  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  bank  to  close  its  official 
money  exchange  and  halt  Its  buying  and 
selling  of  dollars  until  Monday. 

Confronting  the  government  Is  a  situation 
that  results  from  the  fact  that  West  Ger- 
many's explosive  economic  prosperity  had 
made  the  mark  one  of  the  world's  strongest 
and  most  desired  currencies. 

Because  of  the  feeling  In  financial  circles 
that  the  dollar  is  over-valued  and  over-ex- 
tended, the  past  few  years  have  seen  steady 
pressures  to  exchange  dollars  for  marks. 

Recently,  this  trend  has  been  accelerated 
by  a  fiow  of  speculative  money  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  German  Interest 
rates.  The  result  of  this  dollar  Inflow,  when 


exchanged  for  marks,  la  to  greatly  Increase 
the  amoimt  of  money  In  circulation  within 
the  country  and  aggravate  Its  mounting 
inflation. 

Brandt  today  scheduled  a  cabinet  meeting 
for  Friday,  promising  to  have  ready  for  Its 
consideration  a  comprehensive  set  of  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  dollar  inflow  and 
other  factors  contributing  to  West  Germany's 
politically  explosive  Inflation  problem. 

Bonn's  action  set  off  shock  waves  among 
other  European  central  banks  and  raised 
fesirs  that  the  move  could  seriously  disrupt 
the  European  Common  Market's  striving  to- 
ward financial  and  monetary  unity. 

It  was  reminiscent  of  the  situation  two 
years  ago  when  heavy  speculation  in  the  Ger- 
man mark  also  raised  the  threat  of  world 
monetary  crisis.  The  result  then  was  to  force 
West  Germany  Into  Its  October,  1969,  decision 
to  revalue  the  mark  upward  by  9.2  percent. 
However,  as  today's  events  made  clear,  that 
action  has  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary 
palliative,  both  in  terms  of  curing  West  Ger- 
many's domestic  Inflation  problems  and  pre- 
venting Its  currency  from  having  disruptive 
effects  on  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

Brandt  now  faces  a  choice  of  several  coun- 
ter-measures— each  of  which  would  prove 
financially  harmful  to  one  or  more  key  voter 
groups  within  West  Germany.  Unless  the 
course  he  does  decide  on  shows  quick  signs  of 
being  an  effective  remedy,  the  result  could 
be  the  fall  of  his  government. 

While  the  decision  will  be  painful,  the  gov- 
ernment seemed  fully  aware  that  It  cannot  be 
put  off.  Referring  to  the  months  of  debate 
and  hesitation  that  preceded  the  1969  re- 
valuation, the  government's  spokesman,  Con- 
rad Ehlers,  promised  that  this  time  a  deci- 
sion will  be  "quick  and  without  long-drawn- 
out  discussion." 

Brandt  echoed  the  same  theme  Just  before 
he  departed  for  a  two-day  unofficial  visit  to 
London  to  participate  in  the  150th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  The  Guardian  newspa- 
per. He  said  his  decision  to  fulfill  the  London 
commitment  indicated  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  panic. 

But,  he  said  the  situation  had  reached  a 
point  where  the  long-range  interests  of  the 
Common  Market  and  other  countries  could 
be  weakened  if  West  Germany  failed  to  safe- 
guard Its  own  position. 

Actually,  the  decision  on  what  course  tl\e 
government  takes  will  be  hammered  out 
Thursday  night  when  Brandt  returns  from 
London  to  meet  with  Economics  Minister 
Karl  Schiller  and  some  of  the  most  influential 
cabinet  members. 

The  situation  began  building  to  crisis  pro- 
portions on  Monday  after  four  major  eco- 
nomic research  institutes  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  reverse  the  dollar  flow  would  be 
to  "float"  the  mark  and  let  It  flnd  a  new 
level  of  parity  with  the  dollar. 

The  recommendation  triggered  a  new  tor- 
rent of  speculative  dollars  that  yesterday  saw 
the  Bundesbank  forced  to  buy  an  estimated 
$1  billion  in  support  operations  and  that 
today  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  dollar 
dealings. 

Actually,  this  suspension  represented  a  de 
facto  floating  of  the  mark  because  it  meant 
a  withdrawal  of  the  Bundesbank's  commit- 
ment to  keep  the  mark  pegged  to  its  present 
parity  of  between  3.63  and  3.69  to  the  dollar. 
As  a  result,  the  dollar  quickly  fell  below 
the  minimum  support  price  in  West  Ger- 
many's unofficial  money  markets.  Banking 
sources  said  that  volume  in  these  markets 
during  the  day  was  low  and  that  the  dollar 
was  trading  at  exchange  rates  varying  from 
3.59  downward  to  3.45. 

One  immediate  effect  waa  that  all  Ger- 
man banks  restricted  the  exchange  of  foreign 
currencies  and  travelers  checks  to  500  marks 
per  person. 

Klasen,  who  met  In  Frankfurt  with  Schiller 
and  the  Bundesbank  board  of  directors,  an- 
nounced afterward  that  If  no  other  steps  are 


taken  by  the  government,  his  Intention  Is  to 
resume  dollar  operations  on  Monday  at  the 
present  official  rate. 

However,  the  clear  expectation  Is  that  by 
that  time  the  government  will  have  decided 
its  course.  Government  officials  and  Inde- 
pendent observers  agreed  that  Breindt  es- 
sentially has  three  choices: 

The  government  can  annovmce  a  new  re- 
valuation and  put  It  into  effect  In  time  for 
the  mark  to  trade  at  Its  new  parity  on 
Monday. 

BLAME  ASSESSED 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 
Paris. — One  European  country  after  an- 
other followed  West  Germany  in  suspending 
foreign  exc:hange  trading  today.  The  only 
major  European  money  markets  still  oper- 
ating in  dollars  were  In  Britain,  France  and 
Italy. 

In  the  press  and  in  private  conversations. 
West  Germany — and  especially  Economics 
Minister  Karl  Schiller — came  In  for  harsh 
criticism.  One  Swiss  banking  source,  who 
Insisted  on  anonymity,  characterized  the 
German  government's  handling  of  the  crisis 
as  "grotesque  mismanagement." 

But  the  real  onus  for  the  crisis  was  placed 
squarely  on  the  United  States  and  on  the 
uncontrolled  and  constantly  growing  $60  bil- 
lion accumulation  of  Eurodollars — dollars 
held  outside  the  United  States. 

No  matter  how  bitter  Europeans  might  be 
at  what  they  view  as  U.S.  goverment  prod- 
igality and  refusal  to  take  meaningful  ac- 
tion to  control  the  Eurodollar  funds,  they 
themselves  had  little  to  crow  about. 

For  the  six-nation  Common  Market,  the 
suspension  of  foreign  exchange  trading  was 
something  of  a  self-inflicted  wound. 

It  was  caused  by  their  inability  to  take 
concerted  action  to  stem  the  speculative  and 
inflationary  flow  of  dollars  into  their  econ- 
omies. 

Ironically,  It  was  only  this  week  that  the 
Common  Market  nations  took  their  first 
practical  step  to  achieve  their  goal  of 
economic  and  monetary  union  by  1980. 

A  new  communications  system,  allowing 
thrice-daily  multilateral  conference  tele- 
phone calls  among  member  central  banks  to 
coordinate  currency  intervention,  fell  Into 
disuse  In  Brussels  as  the  respective  govern- 
ments  acted  in  dispersed  order. 

(Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Austria  Joined  Germany  in  ceasing  to 
buy  dollars,  while  Israel  suspended  trading 
in  continental  currencies  and  Britain  refused 
to  quote  them  against  the  dollar,  Reuter 
reported.  Portugal  suspended  all  foreign  ex- 
change dealings.] 

Reliable  sources  said  the  Germans  gave  no 
specific  advance  warning  of  their  Intention 
to  suspend  trading,  despite  a  Common  Mar- 
ket obligation  to  consult  members  before 
taking  a  major  economic  or  monetary  deci- 
sion affecting  them. 

A  further  blow  to  the  already  battered 
Common  Market  tmlty  took  the  form  of  the 
disruption  of  the  common  agricultural  policy. 
Normally  a  full-fledged  council  of  minis- 
ters meeting  should  be  called  within  72 
hours  of  any  planned  change  in  currency 
parity  or  any  suspension  of  trading.  But  In 
the  past,  in  both  the  revaluation  of  the 
French  franc  and  the  upward  revaluation  of 
the  German  mark,  in  1969,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  found  suitable  compromises — albeit 
at  some  damage  to  its  proclaimed  goal  of 
having  its  own  currency  rivalling  the  dollar. 
But  the  shock  waves  of  the  German  deci- 
sion were  also  felt  beyond  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, as  non-members  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Portugal  and  Finland  Joined  members  Bel- 
glum  and  Holland  In  suspending  foreign  ex- 
change dealings  In  dollars — and,  in  some 
cases,  other  currencies  as  well. 

Doing  business  as  usual,  at  least  In 
France's  case,  was  relatively  without  risk 
since  the  French  government  maintains  com- 
plicated exchange  controls  that  make  it  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  for  "hot  money"  speculatorii 
to  export  capital. 

Moreover,  Prance  Is  not  adverse  to  bulldln( 
back  Its  reserves  to  the  87  billion  level  tha 
they  reached  Just  before  the  1968  student' 
worker  upheaval  wljjed  out  Gen.  de  Gaulle' 
carefully  husbanded  gold  hoard. 

CASLIER    TRENCH    VIEW 

Valery  Glscard  d'Estalng,  the  French  fl 
nance  minister,  noted  a  $71.2  mlUlon  Increasi 
last  month  In  reserves,  which  now  total  $5.! 
billion.  In  justifying  the  controls. 

Only  10  days  ago.  Glscard  d'Estalng  helpec 
fuel  the  public  debate  that  led  to  the  Wesi 
German  decision  by  telling  fellow  Commor 
Market  finance  ministers  In  Hamburg  thai 
the  price  of  gold  should  be  raised  above  Iti 
$35-an-ounce  official  level.  Such  action  woulc 
be  tantamount  to  devaluation  of  the  dollar 

Compounding  Schiller's  blunder  In  trylnf 
to  persuade  France  to  accept  a  flexible  eX' 
change  rate  for  the  dollar  for  Common  Mar 
ket  currencies  as  a  bloc  was  the  extraordinary 
report  of  five  German  economic  Institution! 
which  calmly  invited  their  government  t< 
revalue  the  mark  or  at  least  allow  it  to  float 

The  recommendations  were  all  that  specU' 
lators — with  money  managers  of  big  anc 
often  American-owned  multinational  com^ 
panles  leading  the  way — needed  to  resumi 
their  stampede  on  the  mark. 

"Who  sows  the  wind  reaps  the  whirlwind.' 
remarked  the  independent  newspaper  Li<i 
Monde  In  a  tart  front-page  editorial  whlcl 
said  that  "the  least  one  can  say  Is  that  th( 
Germans  played  with  fire." 

For    Germany    "which    has    the    blgges 
world      exchange      reserves — $16.6      billion 
worth — such  a  policy,  or  lack  of  policy."  thr 
newspaper  said,  could  be  qualified  as  Irre 
sponsible,  "especially  In  the  light  of  palnlul 
(German)  precedents  In  the  fall  of  1968  anc 
the  summer  of  1969." 

In  both  episodes.  German  officials  werd 
guilty  of  speaking  publicly  about  parity 
changes,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  worlc, 
monetary  officials  who  hop>ed  that  such  mis 
behavior  reflected  domestic  political  con 
slderatlons  of  the  moment  which  would  noi 
be  repeated. 

AMERICAN  "condescension" 

The   newspaper    noted   the    "certain    con 
descension  with  which  the  Americans  con 
sider  those  who  have  the  audacity  to  ques- 
tion   the   sacrosanct    parity"   of   the   dollar 
which  Washington  refuses  to  de^slue  unl 
laterally. 

"Here,  too,  is  It  not  necessary  to  speak  o 
Irresponsibility?"  Le  Monde  asked.  "Facec 
with  monetary  disorder  maintained  by  th( 
American  [  balance  of  payments )  deficits  an< 
the  enormous  volume  of  floating  capital  ou' 
for  a  killing,  Germany  must  choose." 

While  such  talk  is  scarcely  new.  the  exten 
of  the  money  market  disruptions  gave  nev 
urgency  to  old  arguments  and  produced  pre 
dlctable  results. 

London's  free  gold  market  posted  its  high 
est    price — $40.15    an    ounce — since    Octobei' 
1969,  the  date  of  the  previous  German  marl 
revaluation  crisis. 

The  switch  from  currency  to  gold  haj 
produced  a  $1.20  an  ounce  Increase  in  a  week , 
with  investors  turning  to  gold-mining  share  i 
and  to  such  commodity  markets  as  sugai . 
cocoa,  coffee,  metals  and  rubber.  Prices  o' 
these  commodities  all  moved  up. 

SWISS    REFUSED    TO    TRADE 

In  Zurich,  the  other  main  free  gold  marke ; 
center,  Swiss  banks  refused  to  trade  because  i 
of  the  inability  to  quote  prices  in  dollars,  i, 
consequence  of  the  suspended  money  market . 

Swiss  banking  sources  were  generall;  ■ 
skeptical  about  a  general  realignment  o ! 
major  European  currencies,  a  course  of  ac' 
tlon  favored  by  West  Germany. 

But  they  surmised  that  Switzerland,  whlcli 
absorbed  $710 'million  in  two  days  beforii 
suspending  trading,  would  also  revalue  tb  i 
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Swiss  franc  If  such  a  general  European  re- 
valuation could  be  arranged. 

Switzerland,  which  Uke  the  United  States 
used  to  require  parliamentary  approval  for 
changing  the  value  of  its  currency,  recently 
changed  the  law  to  allow  for  Independent 
government  action  In  this  sphere. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  May 

7,  1971] 

The  Challenged  Dollar 

There  are  always  pressures  in  the  relations 
between  free-world  currencies,  because  of  the 
vstfying  experiences  and  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional economies  at  a  given  moment.  Occa- 
sionally the  pressures  boll  up  Into  a  monetary 
crisis,  like  the  current  one  involving  the 
over-abundance  of  dollars  In  the  financial 
capitals  of  Eurc^e. 

If  there  Is  one  reason  for  viewing  the  affair 
with  calmness,  it  is  that  the  Western  democ- 
racies have  too  great  a  stake  in  the  orderly 
workings  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem to  let  it  suffer  severe  damage.  Solutions 
will  be  found,  and  the  overriding  common 
Interests  of  the  major  non-Communist  trad- 
ing partners  will  be  served. 

The  causes  of  the  dollar  crisis  range  from 
the  long-term  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  disparities  In  Interest  rates,  to  the 
rush  of  speculators  Intent  on  making  a  fast 
Deutschemark.  The  last  two  are  temporary 
phenomena.  Interest  rates  can  be  brought 
more  Into  line  (cutting  the  flow  of  dollars 
seeking  a  larger  return  abroad),  and  the 
speculative  sales  of  dollars  will  be  dampened 
when  something  is  done  about  the  apparent 
undervaluation  of  the  German  mark. 

A  solution  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  Is  a  long-range  proposition.  Con- 
tinuing attention  to  our  health  as  an  export- 
ing nation  is  required.  And  eventual  relief 
should  come  from  reduction  of  our  military 
spending  abroad,  through  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and,  when  possible, 
cuts  in  our  forces  in  Europe. 

Oddly,  though  the  ubiquitous  (and  some 
say  overvalued)  dollar  Is  the  cause  of 
Europe's  monetary  headache,  there  Is  rela- 
tively little  that  American  officials  can  be 
expected  realistically  to  do  about  It.  They 
should  be  concerned  (and  perhaps  are  more 
so  than  their  alleged  "benign  neglect"  would 
Indicate) ,  and  should  do  what  they  can.  But 
with  recovery  Just  begun,  a  relmposltlon  of 
tight  money  is  not  in  the  cards.  So  the  quest 
for  a  solution  devolves,  at  the  moment,  main- 
ly upon  West  Germany.  The  mark  must  be 
revalued  upwards,  possibly  after  being  al- 
lowed to  float  according  to  market  pressures. 
The  achievement  of  a  realistic  exchange  rate 
should  solve  the  dollar  glut  though  not  with- 
out pain  for  the  Bonn  government.  Or  the 
Germans  might  try  other  forms  of  control 
over  capital  movements. 

As  for  the  dollar,  because  of  Its  unique 
position  as  the  currency  on  which  all  the 
others  are  pegged,  devaluation  Is  possible  by 
raising  the  price  of  gold,  but  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  such  a  step.  A  more  expensive 
mark  would  devalue  the  dollar  In  relation 
to  that  strong  currency,  but  as  Ignominious 
as  that  sounds  there  are  some  advantages  in 
It  for  us.  German  exports  would  be  hurt  by 
being  made  more  expensive,  and  ours  would 
be  helped  by  the  reverse  process. 

But  overshadowing  the  day-to-day  con- 
cerns of  the  marketplace  Is  the  vital  stability 
of  the  monetary  system.  This  stability,  on 
which  depend  the  vigor  of  international  com- 
merce and  the  success  of  political  relations, 
must  be  Improved.  The  basic  framework  of 
the  system  dates  from  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference  of  1944.  when  the  overpowering 
American  economy  was  the  hope  of  a  shat- 
tered Europe.  In  the  light  of  the  growing 
equality  of  the  national  and  supranational 
economies,  changes  are  needed.  Above  all, 
cooperation  in  international  monetary  af- 
fairs must  be  preserved,  ruling  out  a  return 
to  the  destructive  chaos  of  the  pre-war  years. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,  1971] 

The  Politics  or  Monet 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  current  monetary  crisis  Is  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  a  marvelously  sensitive  indica- 
tor of  political  relations  among  the  sup- 
posedly allied  countries  of  the  West.  It  shows 
that  the  Europeans  are  beset  by  a  paralyzing 
variety  of  contradictory  impulses. 

The  administration  in  Washington,  once 
again  obsessed  with  Vietnam  and  the  prob- 
lem of  public  confidence.  Is  seen  to  be  out  to 
lunch  when  other  Issues  arise.  Some  of  the 
glow  may  even  be  coming  off  the  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  the  local  Golden  Boy,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  John  Connally. 

The  country  most  on  the  spot,  of  course, 
has  been  West  Germany.  The  obvious,  sensi- 
ble action  for  the  Bonn  regime  would  have 
been  a  quick  upward  revaluation  of  the 
mark.  That  would  have  sent  dollars  flowing 
back  to  the  United  States  and  made  it  easier 
to  deal  with  West  Germany's  internal  in- 
flation problem.  It  also  would  have  shown 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  leading  the  way  to- 
ward cohesion  In  the  West. 

But  Chancellor  Brandt  has  hooked  him- 
self on  the  Eastern  policy  of  detente  with 
Russia.  To  sustain  that  policy  he  has  depend- 
ed on  the  coalition  support  of  a  splinter 
party,  the  Free  Democrats.  The  Free  Demo- 
crats count  as  their  main  base  of  support  the 
German  farmers. 

Revaluation,  vmless  coordinated  with  cur- 
rency adjustment  by  Germany's  partners  In 
the  European  Common  Market,  would  have 
exposed  German  farmers  to  revised  pricing 
arrangements  in  the  Common  Market.  So 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  strain  In  the 
coalition,  the  Brandt  government  diddled 
until  It  could  at  least  throw  some  of  the 
blame  on  other  European  governments. 

For  the  French  government  of  President 
Georges  Pompidou  the  money  crisis  raised  to 
the  surface  the  shadow  that  has  dominated 
the  Paris  regime  since  its  earliest  days.  That 
Is  the  shadow  of  Gen.  de  Gaulle. 

In  monetary  affairs.  It  will  be  remembered. 
Gen.  de  Gaulle  was  a  gold  bug.  His  answer 
to  all  problems  was  a  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar against  gold. 

The  Western  nations,  with  France  going 
along,  decided  that  Issue  against  him  three 
years  ago.  But  for  President  Pompidou  the 
call  to  show  faithful  GaulUst  colors  was  ir- 
resistible. Paris,  once  more,  offered  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  monetary  crisis  a  call  for 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  against  gold. 

Britain's  clear  Interest  In  the  monetary 
crisis  was  an  upward  revision  of  the  German 
mark  and  most  of  the  other  European  cur- 
rencies. That  way  British  goods  wovUd  sell 
more  readily  on  the  Continent,  and  EJuropean 
Investment  funds  would  flow  to  Britain.  An 
Improved  economic  condition  would  be  the 
result,  thus  enhancing  the  British  position 
In  all  foreign  policy  matters. 

But  the  government  of  Prime  Minister  Ed- 
ward Heath  has  pitched  Its  future  on  entry 
Into  the  Common  Market.  Rightly  or  wrong- 
ly. Heath  has  always  felt  that  the  route  to 
Brussels  lies  through  Paris.  His  government 
has  been  chary  of  differing  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Pompidou  even  on  the  Issue  of  gold. 
So  London  has  played  a  passive  role  in  the 
monetary  crisis. 

With  the  Big  Three  across  the  Atlantic 
thus  constrained,  there  was  prepared  an 
opening  for  American  Initiative.  The  United 
States  In  the  past  has  stood  for  more  flexible 
exchange  rates  to  promote  automatic  adjust- 
ment without  development  of  recurrent 
crisis.  Off  that  position  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  American  officials  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  everybody  Involved,  to  urge  a 
Jointly  managed  revaluation  with  a  pledge 
to  move  towards  a  larger  reform  of  the 
whole  system  later  on. 

Because  large  speculative  movements  of 
money  are  Involved,  governments  have  to  tell 
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lies  during  currency  crises.  Perhaps  Wash- 
ington did,  in  fact,  play  the  role  outlined 
above.  But  that  Is  not  the  Impression  given 
by  the  public  rhetoric  of  the  Treasury,  nor 
received  by  sensitive  observers  at  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

The  chief  statement  from  the  Treasury 
was  a  repudiation  of  the  former  support  for 
flexible  exchange  rates.  Secretary  Connally 
said  that  no  change  In  the  value  of  major 
currencies  Is  ".lecessary  or  anticipated."  The 
Impression,  even  in  highly  sophisticated 
circles,  was  that  the  United  States  was 
throwing  the  crisis  entirely  onto  the  Eu- 
ropeans on  the  narrow,  chauvinistic  prin- 
ciple that  any  changes  would  be  bad  because 
they  would  have  the  effect  of  shaking  still 
further  confldence  In  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  long  run,  the  monetary  crisis  should 
sort  Itself  out  with  no  great  damage.  The 
technical  problems  are  easily  soluble.  Politi- 
cally, the  crisis  could  even  have  the  useful 
effect  of  stimulating  the  West  Germans  to 
take  a  more  active  role  In  promoting  West 
European  unity. 

But  the  problem  of  American  relations 
with  Europe  p>ersistfi.  A  less  self-centered  ap- 
proach in  Washington,  a  disposition  to  help 
other  countries  manage  their  problems, 
seems  required  If  even  minimal  cohesion  Is 
to  be  maintained  in  meeting  common 
problems. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1971] 

Germany   Frees   Mark;    3    Nations    Adjust 

Currency 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Bonn. — In  a  bid  to  stem  the  inflow  of  U.S. 
dollars,  the  West  German  government  to- 
night formally  decided  to  "float"  the  Ger- 
man mark  and  temporarily  make  It  a  more 
expensive  currency. 

Germany  argues  that  the  dollars  are  feed- 
ing its  own  inflation. 

Three  other  European  nations  acted  quick- 
ly to  adjust  their  currencies. 

Economics  Minister  K:arl  Schiller  conceded 
to  reporters  that  the  floating  period  would 
last  for  "months." 

But  he  insisted,  in  the  fact  of  consider- 
able skepticism,  that  floating  was  not  a  pre- 
lude to  revaluation  and  that  the  government 
Intends  eventually  to  return  the  mark  to 
its  current  rate  with  the  dollar. 

Floating  the  mark  means  that  the  German 
government  will  let  market  demand  set  the 
exchange  rate  between  marks  and  dollars 
from  day  to  day  as  the  mark  rate  rises,  Amer- 
ican Investors  and  tourists  will  get  somewhat 
fewer  marks  for  their  dollars  and  American 
buyers  will  have  to  pay  somewhat  more  for 
German  goods. 

Schiller,  In  his  Insistence  to  newsmen,  was 
making  a  nervous  obeisance  to  West  Ger- 
many's five  partners  in  the  Europkean  Com- 
mon Market.  Early  this  morning,  after  a  20- 
hour  negotiating  session,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket grudgingly  gave  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's 
government  the  go-ahead  on  floating. 

The  decision  made  In  Brussels  by  the  fi- 
nance ministers  of  the  Common  Market  rep- 
resented a  desperate  attempt  to  preserve  the 
credibility  of  a  united  approach  to  the  In- 
ternational monetary  crisis  that  burst  over 
Europe  last  week,  when  a  massive  flood  of 
speculative  dollars  caused  many  European 
countries,  led  by  Germany,  to  suspend  trad- 
ing. 

However,  In  so  doing,  the  ministers  were 
keenly  aware  that  they  could  be  dealing  a 
crippling  blow  to  their  embryonic  monetary 
union  plan  and  their  rickety  common  agri- 
cultural policy. 

Por  this  reason,  they  conditioned  the  green 
light  given  Bonn  with  the  qualification  thai 
the  Common  Market  expects  che  floating  of 
the  mark  to  be  temporary  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  disruptive  effects  on  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 


Tonight,  however,  the  immediate  indica- 
tions were  that  Bonn's  decision  was  trigger- 
ing precisely  the  sort  of  chain  reaction  that 
the  Brussels  meeting  had  feared. 

In  quick  order,  two  countries  outside  the 
market — Switzerland  and  Austria — decided 
on  upward  revaluations  of  their  currencies: 
Switzerland  by  7  per  cent  and  Austria  by 
5.05  per  cent. 

Both  governments  acted  to  protect  them- 
selves against  a  possible  diversion  to  their 
currencies  by  speculative  dollars  moving 
away  from  the  German  mark. 

Within  the  market  Itself,  The  Netherlands, 
which  had  followed  West  Germany's  lead 
last  week  In  suspending  official  support  of 
the  dollar,  reacted  tonight  by  also  going  to 
a  floating  rate. 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

[Belgium's  Premier  Gaston  Eyskens  an- 
nounced the  Belgian  franc  would  not  float 
along  with  the  mark,  Reuter  reported.  Bel- 
gium, the  only  Common  Market  member  that 
operates  an  official  and  a  free  market  for  its 
currency,  preferred  to  use  its  present  double- 
market  system,  Eyskens  said.  Any  excessive 
capital  inflows  will  be  channeled  onto  the 
free  market,  where  in  effect  the  franc  already 
floats,  he  said.] 

Most  attention  centered  on  the  mark, 
whose  reputation  as  probably  the  strongest 
of  the  world's  currencies,  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  bringing  about  the  present  monetary 
crisis. 

Because  of  the  feeling  in  financial  circles 
that  the  dollar  is  over  valued  and  over  ex- 
tended, the  past  few  years  have  seen  steady 
pressures  to  exchange  dollars  for  marks.  The 
result  of  this  dollar  flow  into  West  Germany 
is  greatly  to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  and  aggravate  the  country's 
mounting  Inflation  problems. 

Last  week,  the  Inflow  reached  such  land- 
slide proportions  that  on  Wednesday  the 
Bundesbank,  the  German  central  bank,  was 
forced  to  suspend  its  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  dollar  at  an  officially  pegged  ex- 
change rate  of  between  3.63  and  3.69  marks 
to  the  dollar. 

TOO  expensive 

The  suspension  meant  that  the  mark  has 
been  In  a  de  facto  floating  state  since 
Wednesday. 

By  opting  for  a  course  of  continued  float- 
ing, the  Brandt  government  hopes  that  the 
mark  will  eventually  become  too  expensive 
for  peculators  to  make  a  profit  by  buying 
marks  with  dollars  and  that  the  dollar  In- 
flow will  shrink  correspondingly. 

Because  floating  cannot  be  continued  In- 
definitely, the  German  government  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  set  a  new  level  of  parity — 
that  point  where  the  Bundesbank  Intervenes 
officially  to  support  the  dollar  and  stabilize 
the  exchange  rate. 

Since  the  mark  is  going  to  Increase  in 
value  during  the  Impending  period  of  float- 
ing, many  monetary  experts  here  think  the 
government  will  find  it  impoEslble  to  return 
to  the  current  suspended  rate. 

For  this  reason,  they  predict  that  floating 
must  Inevitably  lead  to  a  revaluation  that 
will  see  the  mark  repegged  at  a  higher  of- 
ficial exchange  rate. 

BORN     IN     denials 

At  a  press  conference  tonight,  though, 
both  Schiller  and  Foreign  Minister  Walter 
Scheel  denied  that  the  Brandt  government 
Intends  anything  other  than  an  eventual  re- 
turn to  the  suspended  rate.  They  said  this 
was  the  understanding  that  they  had  given 
to  the  Common  Market  last  night  and  that. 
In  the  government's  view,  such  a  return 
would  be  feasible  once  the  crisis  has  abated. 

Schiller  also  pointed  out  that  the  floating 
period  to  begin  Monday  would  not  be  com- 
pletely free  but  would  be  controlled  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  floating  rate  from  moving 
too  far  away  from  present  parity. 


By  this,  he  means  that  If  floating  leads  to 
a  situation  where  the  dollar  seems  to  be  slip- 
ping too  far  in  its  exchange  value,  the  Bun- 
desbank will  Intervene  to  buy  dollars  and 
support  It  at  what  Is  regarded  as  a  safe  level. 

Schiller  would  not  say  what  this  level 
would  be,  although  the  expectation  here  Is 
that  It  will  be  somewhere  In  the  range  of 
between  2.5  to  5  percentage  points  below  the 
price  of  3.63. 

Although  he  refused  to  put  a  definite  time 
limit  on  the  floating  period,  Schiller  was 
prodded  Into  saying  that  It  would  last  for 
months.  This  raised  eyebrows  since  some 
participants  In  the  Brussels  meeting,  notably 
French  Finance  Minister  Valery  Glscard 
D'Estalng,  were  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
mark  would  float  only  for  a  few  weeks. 

In  everything  he  said  tonight,  Schiller 
showed  a  keen  awareness  that  the  floating 
policy  could  have  effects  seriously  detri- 
mental to  both  the  Brandt  government's  re- 
lations with  Its  Common  Market  partners 
and  its  standing  with  the  General  electorate. 

Repeatedly,  he  and  Scheel  Insisted  that 
Bonn's  course  would  serve  the  long-range 
Interests  of  European  unity  because  this  goal 
makes  It  Incumbent  on  West  Germany  to 
control  Its  inflation  and  otherwise  set  Its  eco- 
nomic house  in  order.  A  similar  statement 
was  Issued  tonight  by  Brandt  himself. 

In  terms  of  domestic  political  considera- 
tions, the  Idea  of  a  more  expensive  mark  is 
opposed  both  by  German  Industry  and  agri- 
culture. 

Industry  doesn't  like  It  because  It  would 
make  its  exports  costlier.  Agriculture  Is  un- 
happy because  German  farmers  have  their 
earnings  tied  to  a  Common  Market  price 
policy  related  to  the  dollar. 

These  were  among  the  Issues  that  burst 
to  the  fore  at  last  night's  marathon  Common 
Market  session  In  Brussels,  touching  off  an 
especially  embittered  exchange  between 
France  and  Germany. 

JOINT    ACTION 

The  Germans  had  gone  to  Brussels,  aware 
that  their  floating  proposal  could  have  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  on  the  currencies  of  the 
other  countries.  Their  hope  was  to  win 
approval  by  the  six  members  for  a  course  of 
Joint  action,  but  In  this  they  were  only 
partially  successful. 

At  the  core  of  the  debate  was  the  adamant 
FVench  opposition  to  uncontrolled,  floating 
exchange  rates.  While  France,  supported  by 
Italy  and  the  European  Community  execu- 
tive commission,  argued  for  exchange  con- 
trol measures,  the  Germans  stood  firm  in 
their  Insistence  on  floating. 

In  the  end.  the  ministers  came  up  with  a 
face-saving  formula  that  amounted  to  a  bow- 
ing to  the  German  position. 

This  stated  that  "In  view  of  excessive 
capital  Inflows"  into  West  Germany  and 
"despite  the  incompatibility  of  floating  ex- 
change rates  with  the  smooth  running  of  the 
common  market,"  It  was  understood  that 
certain  countries  could  widen  their  exchange 
margins  "for  a  limited  time." 

Glscard  d'Estalng  had  pressed  for  a  strict 
limit,  both  In  time  and  volume,  on  the  Ger- 
man mark  float.  But,  as  Schiller's  statement 
tonight  Indicated,  he  came  back  to  Bonn 
with  no  such  strictures. 

MONETARY    UNION 

The  most  immediate  casualty  of  the 
Brussels  decision  to  allow  unilateral  floating 
of  Common  Market  currencies  Is  the  com- 
munity's monetary  union  plan. 

It  Is  virtually  certain  that  the  flrst  prac- 
tical steps  toward  a  single  currency — the  re- 
duction of  the  exchange  rate  margins  be- 
tween the  Common  Market  currencies  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  June  15 — will  now  have 
to  be  postponed. 

The  common  farm  policy,  which  is  stUl 
suffering  from  the  1968  French  franc  de- 
valuation and  the  revalutlon  of  the  German 
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mark  In  October,  1969.  Is  further  threatenej 
by  this  morning's  Brussel's  agreement. 

Under  the  farm  policy,  common  prlc(s 
throughout  the  six  member  nations  are  ej  - 
pressed  In  units  of  account,  equal  to  tie 
gold  value  of  the  dollar.  This  means  that  1q 
the  event  exchange  rate  fluctuations  between 
the  Individual  national  currencies,  farm 
prices  In  the  member  countries,  which  di- 
rectly reflect  farmer's  incomes,  would  aluo 
fluctuate. 

POLITICAL  EFFSCT 

Because  of  the  potentially  explosive  poUt  l- 
cal  effect  this  will  have  among  West  Germs  n 
farmers,  Schiller  had  asked  the  Brussels 
meeting  to  allow  relief  for  the  German  agr  l- 
cultural  sector  in  the  form  of  border  con- 
trols applied  to  food  Imports  from  the  rest 
of  the  market. 

Following  a  4:30  a.m.  phone  call  to  Branc  t, 
the  Germans  dropj>ed  this  demand. 

Instead,  an  emergency  meeting  of  Coei- 
mon  Market  Agrlcultioral  ministers  wis 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  In  Brussels,  and,  it 
hla  press  conference  tonight,  Schiller 
stressed  that  Bonn  will  continue  pressing 
for  special  measures  to  aid  German  farmers 
during  the  floating  period. 

In  Brussels,  Schiller  also  promised  Bonii's 
partners  that  the  Brandt  government  will 
adopt  a  wide  range  of  additional  measures  to 
combat  Inflation  and  cool  off  the  boomlig 
German  economy. 

Tonight  he  said  merely  that  the  cablret 
was  stlU  working  on  a  comprehensive  staH- 
llzatlon  program. 

However,  Bundesbank  President  Karl  Kla- 
sen  later  announced  that  the  government 
will  order  West  German  banks  to  stop  pay- 
ing Interest  on  dep>oslt8  kept  with  them  t>y 
foreign  residents. 

Other  sources  said  additional  likely  mess- 
urea  aimed  at  depressing  the  flow  of  foreljn 
funds  Into  West  Germany  would  Include  rais- 
ing the  minimum  size  of  deposits  In  German 
banks  by  foreign  residents  and  firms.  The 
Idea  Is  that  the  necessity  of  having  to  keep 
large  non-lnterest-bearlng  accounts  will  d.s- 
coiu^ge  the  proliferation  of  such  accounts. 

Still  other  measures  being  debated  by  the 
cabinet  are  expected  to  Include  a  tight  clai  ip 
on  government  spending,  freezing  the  use  of 
various  receipts  due  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  and  continuing  In  force  vari- 
ous temporary  taxes  aimed  at  Inhibiting 
business  exp>ansion. 

Where    the    United    States    is    concern  jd, 
most  observers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  flo  it- 
Ing  decision  should  aid  the  U.S.  balance 
payments  problem — provided  that  lt« 
effects  do  not  get  out  of  hand  and 
In   a   general   shakeout   of   free-world 
rencles. 

If  the  German  floating  measures  help 
Inhibit  the  flight  away  from  the  dollar  to 
mark,  these  observers  say,  the  net  eflsct 
should  be  to  Inhibit  dollars  from  leaving  i  he 
United  States  and  also  to  force  many  doll  its 
now  clrc\Uatlng  in  Eiirope  back  home. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  10.  1971] 
LiiTLS  U.S.  Hasm — Mov«  BENxrrrs  Americ^an 
Tradb  Btjt  Shrinks  Tourist  Dollar  j 
(By  Hobart  Bowam) 

West  Germany's  and  Holland's  decision  to 
"float"  their  currencies  and  the  upward  re- 
valuations of  other  European  currencies  jec- 
terday  will  have  no  harmful  effect  on  the 
U.S.  economy  and  will  go  unnoticed  by  most 
Americans,  except  those  traveling  abroa<.. 

The  Americans  most  affected  may  be  t.S. 
soldiers  on  duty  In  Germany,  who  will  llnd 
that  their  pay  In  dollars  will  have  shnink 
by  the  same  amount  that  the  Germaui  mEirk 
eventually  Increases  In  value. 

Overall,  the  American  competitive  position 
In  world  trade  will  be  Improved :  for  example, 
unless  the  Volkswagen  company  cuts  the  ac- 
tual selling  price  of  Its  cars,  a  VW  dellvflred 
here  will  cost  more.  That  would  give  a  tew 
edge  to  Detroit's  small  cars,  as  well  as  com- 
peting Imports. 
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If  the  German  mark  should  eventually 
settle  at  a  level  5  per  cent  higher  than  the 
old  fixed  rate,  then  $2,310  would  be  needed  to 
buy  a  VW  that  formerly  sold  at  $2,200.  Con- 
ceivably VW  might  think  a  $110  boost  would 
cut  too  heavily  Into  sales  and  would  try, 
therefore,  to  absorb  some  of  the  higher 
price. 

Yesterday's  key  move,  of  course,  was  that 
by  Germany.  Exi>erts  here  expect  that  the 
mark  ultimately  might  be  revalued  by  5  per 
cent.  Floating  of  the  Dutch  guilder  had  been 
expected  to  prevent  the  speculative  "hot 
money"  flow  from  being  transferred  from 
Germany  to  Holland. 

Late  last  night,  after  a  four-hour  session, 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  International 
Money  Fund  issued  a  carefully  drafted  state- 
ment which  avoided  a  direct  disapproval  of 
the  German  and  Dutch  actions,  which  are  In 
violation  of  IMP  rules. 

Both  countries,  the  statement  said,  had 
"assured  the  fund  with  respect  to  resump- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  limits  around 
parity,  in  the  interest  of  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem." By  Inference,  the  IMF  thus  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  old  fixed  rates  would  be 
restored. 

The  fund  added  that  in  its  consultation 
on  ways  to  cope  "with  the  difficulties  pres- 
ently facing  its  members,"  It  would  seek  to 
"maintain  and  strengthen  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bretton  Woods  system." 

But  it  added  that  "the  recent  disturbances 
demonstrate  the  need  to  Improve  the  In- 
ternational adjustment  process  and  to  bring 
about  a  better  coordination  among  members 
with  respect  to  their  internal  and  external 
policies." 

The  British  Treasury,  meanwhile,  said 
there  would  be  no  change  In  the  value  of 
the  pound,  which  Is  "not  directly  Involved," 
and  that  the  British  foreign  exchange  mar- 
ket would  be  open  today  as  usual. 

Ironically,  although  the  IMF  must  take 
the  position  that  the  German  fioat  Is  tech- 
nically in  violation  of  its  fixed-exchange 
rules,  the  technique  was  prominently  men- 
tioned by  the  executive  directors  in  a  report 
to  last  year's  annual  meeting  In  Copenhagen 
as  one  of  three  ways  "which  would  facilitate 
a  speedier  response  to  an  emerging  or  Im- 
minent fundamental  disequilibrium." 

"PINAL  VIEW" 

At  that  time,  the  directors  said  they  had 
"not  come  to  a  final  view,"  but  reported 
that  the  "transitional  float"  could  be  one 
of  three  ways  that  might  promote  "the  most 
smooth  and  effective  operation"  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system. 

There  was  much  favorable  comment  on 
the  IMP  report  at  the  Copenhagen  meeting 
last  fall,  but  since  then,  nothing  much  has 
been  done  about  It. 

High  U.S.  Treasury  officials  were  In  their 
offices  yesterday  afternoon  after  the  German 
Cabinet  decision  to  float  the  mark  was  an- 
nounced. But  at  7  p.m.,  the  Treasury  press 
office  said  that  "there  will  be  no  statement." 

"If  the  U.S.  has  any  sense,"  said  one  pri- 
vate expert  yesterday,  "It  should  be  pleased 
at  the  way  things  have  worked  out." 

Why,  then,  the  anxiety  of  recent  days, 
and  the  repeated  suggestion  of  U.S.  officials 
that  there  was  no  basic  reason  for  a  change 
In  the  existing  system  of  currency  relation- 
ships? 

LACK    OP    CONFIDENCE 

Primarily,  It  Is  a  matter  of  pride.  The 
fact  that  Ave  major  countries  In  Europe 
last  week  refused  to  support  the  dollar  was 
a  striking  display  of  lack  of  long-run  confi- 
dence In  the  dollar. 

It  suggests  to  some  that  If  the  United 
States  does  not  take  steps  to  reduce  Its 
hefty  balance  of  payments  deficit,  there  will 
be  other  and  stronger  reactions  against  the 
dollar.  These  could  involve  new  barriers  to 
the  movement  of  capital  and  g;oods,  and 
eventually  a  shrinkage  of  trade  on  which 
world  prosperity  depends. 


But  for  the  moment,  the  system  has  been 
patched  up  in  a  logical  way.  although  the 
solution  win  cause  competitive  problems 
within  the  Common  Market.  Indeed,  It  Is 
one  of  the  frustrations  for  the  Europeans 
that  they  must  make  the  adjustments  in  the 
international  monetary  system,  while  the 
U.S.  dollar,  which  they  blame  for  most  of 
the  trouble  remains — In  theory — unimpaired. 

AMERICAN  GNP 

But  whether  the  Europeans  like  It  or  not, 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  treat  mone- 
tary crises  with  equanimity  since  it  is  much 
less  dependent  than  others  on  foreign  trade. 
U.S.  exports  of  goods  last  year  at  $42  billion 
bulk  huge  as  a  dollar  Item  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  but  it's  only  about  four  per  cent  of 
U.S.  Gross  National  Product.  Even  adding  In 
exports  of  services,  the  percentage  is  only  6.3. 

But  many  of  our  trading  partners  find  that 
their  exports  are  25  per  cent,  as  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  or  even  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  GNP. 

The  U.S.  attitude,  therefore,  is  to  treat  In- 
ternational financial  problems  more  lightly 
than  do  its  partners.  In  a  policy  statement 
made  too  late  Saturday  night  to  be  widely 
disseminated  yesterday.  Vice  President  Splro 
T.  Agnew  told  the  prestigious  Business  Coun- 
cil at  Hot  Springs,  Va. : 

"We  cannot  allow  transitory  fiareups  in  the 
International  monetary  situation  to  drive  us 
into  actions  which  are  against  the  long-rim 
Interests  of  both  this  nation  and  our  friends 
abroad." 

CAPITAL  CONTROLS 

Agnew  didn't  say  so,  but  one  suggestion 
rejected  earlier  In  the  week  by  Nixon  admin- 
istration officials  was  the  institution  of  some 
form  of  capital  controls  to  dampen  the  fiow 
Of  dollars  to  Europe.  Lesser  measures,  such 
as  the  special  Treasury  security  mentioned 
Thursday  by  Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  are 
soon  to  be  unveiled. 

Agnew  used  some  other  tough  language.  He 
said,  observing  that  his  comments  came  after 
discussion  with  Connally: 

"What  we  win  not  do  Is  to  put  the  U.S. 
economy  through  the  wringer  in  order  to 
deal  with  a  temporary  situation. 

"We  can  generate  the  trade  surplus  we 
need  and  deserve  only  If  we  are  treated 
fairly  by  our  trading  partners  abroad.  To  be 
blunt,  we  are  not  In  my  judgment  being 
treated  fairly  today." 

EUROPEAN  VIEW 

That  language  won't  go  well  In  Europe.  It 
is  not  just  a  question  of  having  too  many 
dollars  to  match  the  shrinking  U.S.  gold  sup- 
ply. 

U.S.  financial  power  arouses  a  nationalistic 
backlash;  the  American  presence  is  seen  not 
so  much  In  the  doUar  bin,  but  in  the  Ameri- 
can-owned or  controUed  domestic  enterprise. 

On  our  contiguous  border  with  Canada, 
the  resentment  grows  bitter.  In  Europe,  what 
is  termed  American  insensitlvity  to  this  Is- 
sue has  helped  fuse  Conamon  Market  deter- 
mination to  create  a  stronger  economic  and 
monetary  union. 

But  now,  the  revaluation  upward  of  several 
European  currencies  while  others  hold  steady 
threatens  that  unity.  French  resistance  to 
the  German  fioat  has  caused,  according  to 
most  reports,  a  new  disagreement  between 
thoS*  two  strong  nations. 

All  of  the  eventual  European  repercus- 
sions can't  be  foreseen  clearly  now. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1971] 

Swiss   ANNOtrNCE  Franc  Revalued 

(By   Jonathan  C.   Randal) 

Basel,  Switzerland.— In  the  first  PM^^y 
change  in  the  entirely  gold-backed  Swiss 
franc  since  1936,  Switzerland  revalued  the 
franc  by  7  per  cent  as  a  protective  measure 
against  speculative  "hot  money"  poised  to 
flood  in  at  the  opening  of  trading  Monday. 

As  of  Monday,  one  U.S.  dollar  will  be  wortn 
4.08   francs  rather   than  the   previous  4.37 
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parity.  Finance  Minister  Nelo  Cello  an- 
nounced. 

The  Inability  of  the  world's  strongest 
money  to  resist  revaluation  refiected  specu- 
lators' increasing  filght  to  get  out  of  what 
they  believe  is  the  overvalued  U.S.  currency. 

In  announcing  the  decision  "without  joy," 
Cello  reiterated  Switzerland's  attachment  to 
a  "Traditional  policy  of  monetary  stability" 
which  he  said  had  been  profoundly  dis- 
turbed last  week  when  $1.5  billion  of  "hot 
money"  forced  suspension  of  official  trading 
on  Wednesday. 

With  inflation  rvmnlng  at  6.7  per  cent  for 
the  first  three  months  this  year — the  fourth 
highest  rate  In  the  world— the  government 
acted  to  avoid  further  pressures  Imported 
from  abroad  through  speculative  Invest- 
ments. 

While  conceding  that  the  franc  long  has 
been  "undervalued,"  Cello  squarely  blamed 
U.S.  low  Interest  policies  last  year  for  flood- 
ing Europe  with  unwanted  dollars  and 
gparklng  the  present  crisis. 

SWISS    DECISION 

Switzerland's  revaluation  was  apparently 
chosen  because  of  the  Importance  of  bank- 
ing the  Swiss  economy  and  a  desire  to  spare 
clients  the  confusion  of  a  "floating"  rate. 

Once  Germany  had  an  but  officially  decided 
to  let  the  mark  "float"  upwards  to  find  a  new 
parity  against  the  dollar,  Switzerland  had 
little  choice  but  to  take  action,  especially  In 
the  light  of  Its  close  economic  links  with  Its 
more  powerful  neighbor. 

It  was  against  this  background — com- 
pounded by  the  disarray  shown  at  the  Com- 
mon Market  finance  ministers  meeting  in 
Brussels — that  concerned  central  bankers 
from  the  10  richest  Industrial  nations  meet- 
ing In  Basel. 

Paramount  in  their  minds  was  the  dollar 
problem  which  was  discussed — as  It  has  been 
so  often  at  these  regular  monthly  meetings 
at  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements — 
without  reaching  any  positive  conclusion. 

EUROPEAN     wrath 

European  wrath  at  U.S.  Insistence  that  the 
dollar  cannot  be  unilaterally  devalued  be- 
cause of  domestic  i>olitics  and  its  role  as  the 
major  world  reserve  currency  can  only  be 
expected  to  Increase  as  revalued  European 
currencies  fight  at  competitive  disadvantage 
against  Japanese  goods. 

Symptomatic  of  the  central  bankers  In- 
ability to  cope  with  root  Issues  was  their 
renewed  failure  to  announce  action  on  regu- 
lating the  Euro-dollar  market. 

This  freewheeling  accumulation  of  some 
$60  blUlon  In  U.S.  currency  held  outside  the 
United  States  is  blamed  by  many  Europeans 
for  sparking  the  generalized  speculative  cri- 
sis against  their  monies. 


House  Joint  Resolution  23 
Joint   resolution    proposing    an    amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  abolishing  personal  Income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  taxes  and  prohibiting  the 
United  States  Government  from  engaging 
in  business  In  competition  with  its  citizens 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled    (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States. 

"article — 
"Section  1.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  engage  in  any  business,  pro- 
fessional, commercial,  financial  or  industrial 
enterprise  except  as  specified  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"Sec.  2.  The  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State,  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  foreign 


or  domestic  agreement  which  would  abro- 
gate this  amendment. 

"Sec.  3.  The  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  violate  the  Intent  and 
purposes  of  this  amendment  shall,  within  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  this  amendment,  be  liquidated 
and  the  properties  and  facilities  affected  shaU 
be  sold. 

"Sec.  4.  Three  years  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment  the  sixteenth  article  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  stand  repealed  and  there- 
after Congress  shall  not  levy  taxes  on  per- 
sonal incomes,  estates,  and/or  gifts." 

H.R.  351 
A   bill   to   vest    in   the   Government   of   the 

United  States  the  full,  absolute,  complete. 

and  unconditional  ownership  of  the  twelve 

Federal  Reserve  banks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  forthwith 
to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branches,  and 
agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay  to  the  owners 
thereof  the  par  value  of  such  stock  at  the 
date  of  purchase. 

(b)  All  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  hereby  required  and  direct- 
ed to  deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  such  documents  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all 
the  stock  of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned 
or  controlled  by  them,  together  with  all 
claims  of  any  kind  or  nature  In  and  to  the 
capital  assets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  It  being  the  intention  of  this  Act  to 
vest  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  absolute,  complete,  and  unconditional 
ovmershlp  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  pvuTJOses  of  this  Act. 

House  Joint  Resolution  535 
Joint    resolution   proposing   an    amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

for  a  referendum  on  war 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
final  passage  of  this  joint  resolution: 
"Article  

"Section  1.  Except  in  case  of  attack  by 
armed  forces,  actual  or  Immediately  threat- 
ened, upon  the  United  States  or  its  terri- 
torial possession,  or  by  any  non-American 
nation  against  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the  sole 
power  by  a  national  referendum  to  declare 
war  or  to  engage  In  warfare  overseas. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
carry  out  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

BRING  BACK  THE  PENNY  POSTCARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
penny  postcard  was  a  great  invention;  its 
demise  should  never  have  been  permitted, 
and  I  am  here  to  urge  the  House  to  bring 
back  the  penny  postcard. 


In  a  few  weeks  postage  rates  will  go 
up,  perhaps  by  30  percent,  and  we  will 
all  be  hearing  protests.  But  Congress  has 
given  up  the  responsibility  for  setting 
postal  rates,  and  we  no  longer  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  cost  of  postage,  so 
we  will  have  no  answers  for  our  constit- 
uents. We  will  not  know,  any  more  than 
the  average  man  on  the  street,  why  post- 
age rates  have  gone  up — just  that  they 
have  gone  up.  And  we  will  not  have  any 
authority  to  do  anything  about  it.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  do  much  except  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  talk  about  inflation,  and 
how  the  Postal  Service  is  supposed  to  get 
rid  of  its  deficit. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  more  than  a  service;  it  is  vital  to 
every  person  in  the  country,  every  day.  It 
is  a  service  that  can  only  be  provided  by 
Government,  and  it  is  a  service  that  can 
never  be  allowed  to  halt.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
Government  services  and,  therefore,  one 
that  Congress  should  take  the  closest  in- 
terest in.  But  we  have  turned  our  backs 
on  this  responsibility. 

Now  we  will  see  the  first  result,  and 
that  is  increased  postal  rates. 

Why  should  not  Congress  be  willing  to 
set  postal  rates?  It  is  ultimately  our  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  see  that  the  mail  service 
system  works,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  see  that  it  works  in  a  way 
that  best  serves  the  people  who  own  it. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
provide  not  just  efficient  mail  service,  but 
service  that  will  reach  everyone,  service 
to  which  everyone  has  access  regardless 
of  his  personal  circumstances. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
are  already  hard  pressed  to  scrape  up  a 
dime  for  an  air  mail  stamp — a  great 
many  of  them.  There  are  some  who  can- 
not afford  a  6-cent  stamp  for  an  ordinary 
first-class  letter.  To  these  people  the 
postal  service  is  already  almost  out  of 
reach— and  yet  they  are  citizens,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  mail  service,  and 
they  ought  to  have  access  to  it. 

No  matter  how  poor  a  man  may  be. 
he  could  still  afford  a  1-cent  post  card. 
He  could  easily  afford  the  price  of  post- 
age to  contact  his  family,  his  friends,  or 
his  Congressman. 

There  should  be  no  economic  bar  to 
the  postal  service.  There  should  always 
be  at  least  one  rate  that  is  available  to 
every  citizen,  no  matter  how  poor  he 
may  be. 

There  are  those  who  would  protest  that 
a  penny  post  card  would  have  to  be  sub- 
sidized— that  is  hogwash. 

I  think  that  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
reason  to  have  a  postal  service  that  is 
efficient  enough  to  handle  post  cards  for 
a  penny — and  if  it  cannot  do  that,  we 
ought  to  subsidize  such  postal  cards. 

We  believe  that  mail  Is  important  to 
people,  because  otherwise  we  would  have 
never  established  free  mail  service  for 
people  in  Vietnam.  If  we  can  afford  to 
subsidize  air  mail  halfway  around  the 
world — and  I  believe  that  we  certainly 
should — then  I  do  not  see  why  we  can- 
not afford  to  subsidize  penny  post  cards 
for  people  right  here  at  home,  if  in  fact 
subsidies  would  be  required.  I  doubt  that 
post  card  subsidies  would  cost  as  much 
as  we  are  spending  today  for  a  few  tanks, 
a   couple   of   torpedoes,  or  for  county 
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fairs  at  the  White  House,  and  certaii  ily 
would  provide  far  greater  benefit  to  \he 
public. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  a 
penny  post  card  rate  would  be  snapped 
up  by  bulk  mailers,  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  swamped  and  ruined  by  pil- 
lions of  penny  postcards.  But  that  is 
absurd,  because  we  could  write  into  he 
rate  a  provision  that  a  penny  post  ci.rd 
should  be  a  personal  communicati  )n, 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  t]  lat 
it  is  in  no  way  available  for  any  com- 
mercial use. 

That,  after  all,  was  what  the  perny 
post  card  was  invented  for — to  se -ve 
people  who  need  to  tell  someone  ese, 
easily,  conveniently,  reliably,  and  at  vsry 
little  cost,  that  everything  is  all  ri^t, 
that  everyone  is  well,  or  that  everycne 
Is  not  well  and  nothing  right;  it  coild 
tell  people  thank  you,  or  no  thank  yi»u; 
and  it  was  the  easiest  way  in  the  worlq  to 
keep  people  close  together.  j 

Do  we  not  need  such  a  service  today  ?  I 
say  that  we  do.  I  say  that  we  ought  to 
provide  it.  Then  we  would  be  able  to 
know  for  a  fact  that  communicating  a 
thought  would  never  cost  more  thaii  a 
penny — if  it  fit  on  a  postcard. 

We  should  bring  back  the  permy  aost 
card — perhaps  it  would  bring  us  buck 
together. 

DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  gi'en 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  t  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Jan- 
uary editorial  in  the  Christian  Scieice 
Monitor  in  the  following  words  strongly 
urged  the  Government  to  face  a  probl  em 
of  great  importance  to  our  young  peo- 
ple and  our  whole  country : 

Congress  should  step  squarely  up  to  the 
military  drug  problem  in  the  next  sesson. 
The  Issues  of  treatment  for  soldier  users. 
the  kind  of  discharge  they  should  get  ,  .  . 
should  be  addressed,  forthrlghtly  and  foi  th- 
wlth. 

Many  segments  of  the  commiuity 
have  pressed  for  enactment  of  broad  re- 
forms and  an  urgent  appeal  has  cqme 
from  the  Vietnam  veterans.  Last  mofith 
when  these  veterans  were  in  Washilig- 
ton,  I  spoke  with  groups  of  them  \frho 
asked  that  Congress  deal  with  the  dhig 
abuse  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I 
have  sought  to  respond  to  their  appeal. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
speaks  to  the  drug  situation  in  the  n<li- 
tary  with  particular  emphasis  on  pro- 
viding a  workable  system  of  drug  abuse 
treatment,  rehabilitation  and  prevention 
in  military  combat  zones. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  ac- 
curate figures  on  the  number  of  dnig 
abusers  in  the  armed  services.  A  re- 
cent report  of  a  House  A  ned  Services 
Subcommittee  indicated  that  up  to  60 
percent  of  all  U.S.  servicemen  had  tried 
drugs — and  other  estimates  range  as 
high  as  80  percent.  The  Army  itself 
acknowledges  that  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  involved  with  drug  abuse 
in  Vietnam  alone  has  increased  fiom 
47  in  1965  to  9.253  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1970.  In  the  same  period,  89  American 
soldiers  in  Saigon  died  from  drug-related 


causes.    Time    magazine    recently    ob- 
served: 

Dn:;8  are  rapidly  becoming  as  great  a 
threat  to  American  forces  as  the  enemy. 

Although  all  of  the  armed  services  ad- 
mit that  the  drug  problem  exists,  the 
Army  has  so  far  been  the  only  service 
to  confront  the  problem  through  setting 
up  a  program  suid  providing  rehabilita- 
tive opportxmities  for  the  drug  user  in 
that  branch.  The  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marines  take  the  position  that  they  do 
not  have  adequate  facilities  or  personnel 
to  handle  this  problem.  Their  solution  is 
to  discharge  drug  users  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  usually  with  other  than 
honorable  discharges.  The  attitude  of 
these  services  toward  drug  abusers  al- 
low young  men,  damaged  physically  and 
emotionally  by  a  habit  they  developed 
while  in  the  service,  tc  bring  their  prob- 
lems back  to  civilian  life.  The  inevi- 
table resuli  for  the  home  front  is  an  in- 
crease in  drug-related  crime.  Although 
the  number  of  Vietnam  veterans  involved 
in  drug-related  crimes  has  not  yet  been 
made  available  by  the  Pentagon,  it  is 
certainly  high.  While  we  must  deplore 
the  resort  to  drugs  on  the  part  of  these 
young  men  and  reject  the  idea  that  they 
should  in  any  way  be  rewarded  for  what 
is  voluntary  and  in  some  sense  indul- 
gence, nevertheless  the  critical  nature  of 
the  problem  requires  that  we  address  it 
as  an  actual  threat  which  exists  rather 
than  an  abstract  situation  involving  free 
will  and  objectionable  conduct.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  there  and  it  has 
reached  crisis  proportions  so  that  it  is  a 
problem  which  must  be  attacked  in  a 
national  way  and  with  national  re- 
sources. 

The  military  drug  abuse  problem 
should  receive  attention  in  three  areas: 
First,  there  are  no  authoritative  infor- 
mation and  creative  projects  to  educate 
members  of  the  military  about  drugs  and 
drug  abuse,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  con- 
structive programs  of  rehabilitation  for 
those  wishing  to  break  their  habits;  sec- 
ond, the  enforcement  procedures  de- 
signed to  ehminate  dangerous  drugs  on 
or  aroimd  American  military  installa- 
tions are  not  working  effectively,  and 
third,  the  prevention  and  control  of  drug 
abuse  require  intensive  and  coordinated 
efforts  on  the  part  of  both  nonmilitary 
and  military  tigencies. 

My  bill,  the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  of  1971,  provides  the  military 
structure  in  each  service  with  a  special- 
ized division,  trained  to  care  for  the 
problems  of  drug  addiction  within  its 
service.  I  offer  this  bill  in  the  belief  that 
drug  abuse  in  the  military  can  be  treated 
effectively  and  efiflciently  before  the  sol- 
diers are  demobilized  and  returned  to 
civilian  life.  In  this  bill,  each  service  will 
establish  a  Drug  Abuse  Control  Corps 
that  will  oversee  the  drug  abuse  control 
program  for  each  branch.  The  intent  of 
the  bill  in  establishing  three  divisions  in 
the  Corps,  an  education,  a  rehabilitation, 
and  an  enforcement  division,  is  three- 
fold: to  prevent  those  not  already  ad- 
dicted; and  through  enforcement,  to 
eliminate  the  source  of  the  supply  of 
narcotics  now  available  to  members  of 
the  American  military. 

The  education  and  training  division 
would  be  headed  by  a  staff  psychiatrist 


with  experience  in  dealing  with  users  of 
narcotics,  and  include  an  enforcement 
oflftcer,  and  a  person  having  experience 
in  drug  education.  The  staff  would  de- 
velop and  collect  materials  on  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse  that  have  relevance 
to  the  location  of  the  base  affected  and 
the  types  of  drugs  available  there.  The 
purpose  of  the  education  program  would 
encourage  the  individual  to  resist  In- 
volvement with  narcotic  drugs. 

A  treatment  and  rehabilitation  divi- 
sion would  develop  a  program  under  a 
trained  psychiatric  and  medical  staff  that 
would  restore  the  drug  user  willing  to 
accept  rehabilitation  to  active  military 
service  and  would  offer  rehabilitative 
treatment  to  all  convicted  offenders. 

An  enforcement  division  would  con- 
duct antinarcotic  and  dangerous  drug 
activities  in  geographical  areas  in  which 
American  military  troops  were  baised.  It 
would  collect  and  evaluate  narcotic  intel- 
ligence; identify  routes  and  personnel 
involved  in  narcotic  traffic;  isolate  nar- 
cotic traflQckers  from  narcotic  sources 
and  users;  assist  in  joint  narcotic  sup- 
pression efforts  with  the  local  authorities 
of  the  country  or  area  in  which  American 
troops  are  based;  develop  evidentiary 
data  and  assist  in  prosecution  of  nar- 
cotic traffickers  and  their  compatriots; 
prevent  Ulicit  shipping  of  drugs  by  mili- 
tary personnel.  Using  all  intelligence  and 
enforcement  procedures  available,  the 
enforcement  ofiBcers  would  reduce  the 
availability  and  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in 
the  areas  surrounding  American  military 
bases. 

The  final  section  of  my  bill  provides 
that  no  member  of  an  armed  force  who 
is  adjudged  addicted  to  a  narcotic  drug 
by  competent  medical  authorities  during 
his  active  duty,  may  be  separated  from 
service  until  he  is  completely  free  from 
any  habitual  dependence  on  narcotic 
drugs,  according  to  competent  medical 
authorities. 

It  is  time  tiiat  the  Military  Establish- 
ment was  directed  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  drug  problem  and  that 
every  service  was  stimulated  to  an  all-out 
effort  to  control,  if  not  entirely  elimi- 
nate, the  drug  abuse  problem  from  which 
it.  by  its  own  admission,  suffers. 

With  the  passage  of  my  bill,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  military  services,  with  the 
full  support  of  the  civilian  community, 
would  work  within  a  constructive  frame- 
work for  the  control  and  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  the  narcotic  drug  problem, 
which  is  draining  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity from  our  people.  It  is  with  the  hope 
of  such  success  that  I  file  this  bill  today. 
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CLOSING    THE    LOOPHOLE    IN   THE 
JONES  ACT 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  House,  I  wish  to  state 
that  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  legislation  passed  during  the 
Korean  war  which  authorized  the  waiver 
of  navigation  and  vessel-inspection  laws. 
Under  this  wartime  measure,  the  head 
of  each  department  or  agency  respon- 
sible for  these  laws  was  directed  to  waive 


compliance  with  such  laws  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  when- 
ever he  deemed  that  such  action  was 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense. 

The  purpose  of  that  law,  known  as  the 
act  of  December  27.  1950  (64  Stat.  1120) 
was  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  to  the  war  zone.  There  was 
nothing  in  its  legislative  history  to  indi- 
cate that  the  statute  covered  waiver  of 
the  Jones  Act.  which,  as  Members  of  the 
House  know,  prohibits  foreign-built  or 
foreign-flag  vessels  from  engaging  in 
tJ5.  domestic  trade.  However,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  and  other  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  believe  the  statute  does 
cover  waivers  of  the  Jones  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  is  to 
oppose  waivers  of  the  Jones  Act.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  in  connection  with  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  development, 
there  is  strong  pressure,  I  am  told,  by 
certain  oil  interests  for  waivers  for  for- 
eign-flag tankers  to  carry  petroleum  to 
West  Coast  and  other  ports.  Indeed, 
there  are  rumors  that  there  have  been 
discussions  in  the  OflQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  some  support  for  the 
granting  of  waivers  under  provisions  of 
this  old  emergency  law  on  the  grounds 
of  national  defense. 

In  World  War  U.  and  the  Korean  war, 
in  the  interest  of  legitimate  defense 
reasons.  Congress  acted  promptly  to  pass 
waiver  laws  and  if  need  be.  legislation 
could  be  enacted  again. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
should  assure  itself  that  the  act  of  1950. 
for  purely  commercial  purposes.  Is  not 
used  as  a  device  to  waive  the  Jones  Act. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  hopeful  the  Congress 
will  act  expeditiously  to  close  the  loop- 
hole in  section  1  of  the  act  of  December 
27,  1950,  by  accepting  my  bill  to  provide 
that  nothing  in  the  law  would  authorize 
any  department  or  agency  to  waive  com- 
pliance with  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920,  the  so-called  Jones 
Act  to  limit  carriage  of  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers between  American  ports  to 
American-flag  ships. 


THE  TAX  SHARING  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  and  tables.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1971.  to  provide  a 
more  balanced  sharing  of  tax  resources 
by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1971 
incorporates  a  two-pronged  approach 
for  providing  additional  taxing  latitude 
to  State  and  local  governments,  consist- 
ent with  the  division  of  responsibilities 
within  our  federal  system. 

First,  a  20-percent  tax  credit  is  pro- 
vided against  an  individual's  Federal  In- 
come tax  liability  for  State  and  local  in- 


come taxes  that  he  pays.  The  credit 
would  be  extremely  simple  and  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  taxpayer.  A  taxpayer 
would  simply  claim  a  credit  on  his  Fed- 
eral return  for  20  percent  of  the  State 
and  local  income  taxes  he  has  paid.  For 
all  taxpayers,  whether  they  itemize  or 
take  the  standard  deduction,  the  credit 
will  be  in  addition  to  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  deducation  already  pro- 
vided v  for  State  and  local  taxes.  State 
and  local  governments  will  know  in  ad- 
vance that  all  taxpayers  will  have  a  re- 
duction in  their  Federal  personal  income 
taxes  equal  to  20  percent  of  their  State 
and  local  taxes  paid. 

The  additional  State  tax  resources 
made  available  by  the  new  income  tsuc 
credit — about  $2.5 — will  be  clearly 
identified,  and  State  or  local  govern- 
ments can  raise  an  equivalent  amount  by 
simply  increasing  their  tax  rates  across 
the  board  or  by  imposing  a  surtax. 

Second,  my  bill  would  update  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  credit  for  death  taxes  to 
80  percent  of  the  tax  on  the  first  $150,000 
of  the  taxable  estate,  and  20  percent  of 
the  remainder.  The  present  credit,  which 
is  based  on  the  rates  prevailing  in  1926, 
is  an  anachronism  currently  providing  a 
credit  of  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
present  Federal  estate  tax  rates. 

Historically,  death  taxes  have  been  re- 
garded by  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Government  as  a  State  revenue  source. 
Although  the  Federal  Government  en- 
acted an  estate  tax  in  1916,  it  recognized 
the  States  prior  claims  to  this  revenue 
source.  In  1926,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  interstate  competition  might  im- 
pair this  traditional  revenue  source.  Con- 
gress provided  an  80 -percent  credit 
against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for  State 
death  taxes  as  an  alternative  to  repeal 
of  the  Federal  tax.  Under  the  pressure  of 
the  depression  and  the  fiscal  crunch  of 
World  War  n.  Congress  sharply  in- 
creased Federal  estate  tax  rates  while 
continuing  to  base  the  credit  for  State 
death  taxes  on  the  1926  rate  schedule. 

The  law  is  now  an  anachronism.  Co- 
operative federalism  and  fiscal  balance 
in  our  Federal  system  require  that  we  up- 
date the  credit.  In  addition  to  providing 
over  $1  billion  in  increased  taxing  lati- 
tude to  the  States,  my  bill  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  incentive  in  present  law 
for  "forum  shopping"  by  people  of  means 
and  also  stabilize  this  important  source 
of  State  revenue. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bUl  di- 
rects the  Treasury  Department,  working 
with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue,  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  program  for  Federal  collection 
of  State  income  taxes  at  Federal  expense 
at  the  request  of  the  State.  The  study, 
which  woiUd  include  the  feasibility  of 
combined  withholding  of  Federal  and 
State  income  taxes,  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1972. 
Hopefully,  the  study  will  provide  the 
basis  for  Improved  Federal  and  State  tax 
administration,  reducing  overall  costs 
and  the  compliance  burdens  now  im- 
posed on  taxpayers  and  their  employers. 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  appending  to  my 


remarks  a  technical  explanation  as  well 
as  a  table  showing  on  a  State-by-State 
basis  the  distribution  of  the  additional 
taxing  latitude  provided  by  my  bill.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  am  including  a  table  com- 
paring the  State-by-state  distribution 
of  the  $1  billion  of  tax  relief  imder 
my  estate  tax  proposal  with  the  tax  bur- 
den that  would  be  imposed  on  each  State 
by  raising  $1  billion  through  the  Pedeial 
individual  income  tax. 

I  am  also  enclosing  tables  showing  the 
individual  income  tax  effort  being  made 
by  States  and  localities  on  three  differ- 
ent bases:  first.  State,  and  local  indi- 
vidual income  tax  collections  are  com- 
pared with  personal  income  In  each 
State,  with  each  State  being  ranked  ac- 
cording to  State  and  local  income  tax 
effort;  second,  individual  income  tax  col- 
lections by  each  State  are  shown  as  a 
percentage  of  Federal  income  tax  collec- 
tions in  that  State;  and  third,  Stiite  in- 
dividual income  tax  collections  in  each 
State  are  shown  as  a  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral adjusted  gross  income  in  each  State. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  a 
table  that  ranks  each  State  by  overall  tax 
effort — general  revenue  from  their  own 
sources — as  a  percent  of  personal  income. 

In  all  cases,  I  have  used  the  latest  sta- 
tistical data  available  from  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Although  differences  in  my  proposal 
require  the  use  of  additional  data  not 
relevant  to  the  administration's  proposal 
I  beUeve  we  are  in  agreement  on  the  rele- 
vant statistical  sources. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
point  out  diflBculties  that  are  necessarily 
encountered  in  projecting  precise  cost  es- 
timates relevant  to  any  general  revenue 
sharing  or  tax  sharing  proposal. 

For  example,  there  is  a  necessary  lag 
between  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  data  and  different  years  must 
sometimes  be  used  for  different  govern- 
mental levels.  The  latest  available  fig- 
ures on  State  income  tax  collections  re- 
late to  fiscal  year  1970.  The  latest  avail- 
able figures  for  local  income  tax  collec- 
tions are  for  fiscal  year  1967.  This  means 
that  revenues  will  have  grown  somewhat 
in  the  interim — ^both  from  economic 
growth  and  through  changes  in  tax  laws. 
There  is  also  a  lag  in  the  collection  of 
data  on  State  and  Federal  death  taxes. 

While  I  thought  it  appropriate  to  point 
out  these  problems,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  estimates  are  not  only  as  ac- 
curate as  can  be  obtained,  but  based  on 
much  more  reliable  data  than  is  often 
available  to  us  in  other  areas  of  the  tax 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  as  an  alternative  to  the  genersJ  reve- 
nue-sharing measure  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  continue  to  solidly  sup- 
port the  administration's  program  for 
"special  revenue  sharing" — grant  con- 
solidation along  broad  functional  lines. 
I  want  to  emphasize  my  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  emphasis  the  President 
is  placing  on  reform  of  our  system  of 
public  services,  and  the  need  to  halt  the 
growing  centralizing  of  more  and  more 
decisionmaking  in  Washington.  In  both 
his  general  and  special  revenue  sharing 
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proposals,  he  is  to  be  commended  lor 
defining  the  problem,  outlining  objec- 
tives, proposing  solutions,  and  focusijig 
public  attention  on  the  issues.  We  arejin 
agreement  on  the  need  for  special  reve- 
nue sharing;  in  the  area  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  we  agree  on  the  objectives, 
but  dififer  fundamentally  on  the  means. 
My  bill  would  make  an  additional  $:  i.5 
billion  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  am  frankly  not  convinced 
that  the  Federal  Government — whi:h 
must  borrow  $47  billion  in  the  current 
and  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  pay  its 
bills — can  afford  a  reduction  in  reveni  es 
of  this  magnitude  at  this  time.  We  siia- 
ply  must  realize  that  a  fiscal  crisis  con- 
fronts all  levels  of  Government — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  We  are  all  squeezing 
blood  from  the  same  turnip — the  ov(!r- 
burdened  American  taxpayers.  No  one 
can  perform  the  miracle  of  the  loa'res 
and  the  fishes :  increased  spending  at  any 
level  of  Government  means  increased 
taxes  for  the  American  taxpayer.  ^Ve 
must  not  camouflage  the  fimdamedtal 
fact  that  we,  as  a  people,  are  demandmg 
of  all  levels  of  Government  more  servi  :es 
than  we  can  or  are  willing  to  pay  lor. 
However,  a  more  balanced  division  of  I  ax 
resources  consistent  with  the  division  of 
responsibilities  within  our  Federal  sys- 
tem is  a  goal  I  am  firmly  committed  to 
attaining  sis  soon  as  fiscal  responsibility 
permits.  This  goal  will  be  achieved  mijch 
more  effectively  through  tax  shai 
than  through  general  revenue  shaj 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  general  revenue  sliaring  divorfees 
the  pleasure  of  providing  public  benepts 
from  the  odium  of  imposing  taxes.  Public 
officials  are  relieved  of  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  balancing  the  benefits  citizens 
receive  against  the  increased  tax  burdf  ns 
they  must  bear.  Tax  burdens  are  centrlal- 
ized;  public  benefits  are  decentrali*d. 
This  is  bad  public  finance  and  poor 
government.  j 

Tax  sharing  retains  this  importint 
nexus  between  dispensing  benefits  sind 
imposing  tax  burdens.  The  dispensation 
of  benefits  and  the  imposition  of  tajces 
will  be  maintained  on  the  same  gove|Ti- 
mental  level.  Public  officials  will  be  re- 
quired to  impose  the  taxes  necessary  to 
finance  benefits  they  desire  to  provide. 
Full  public  accountability  requires  I  no 
less.  J 

Second,  general  revenue  sharing  id  of 
dubious  constitutional  validity.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  the  power  to  iax 
"to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  Siat^s." 
This  language — and  the  separation!  cf 
powers  within  our  Federal  system— jre- 
quires  Congress  to  make  a  fimdamental 
policy  decision  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  delegating  this  responsibility 
to  the  States.  [ 

By  providing  a  blank  check  to  the 
States,  general  revenue  sharing  abdi- 
cates this  responsibility.  Oiu-  Constitu- 
tion is  a  fiexible  document.  It  was  hot 
cast  in  bronze  at  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tion, but  neither  is  it  a  formless  mjass 
to  be  molded  to  whatever  shape  appears 
expedient. 


Tax  sharing  provides  additional  tax- 
ing latitude  to  the  States  that  they  can 
utilize  by  imposition  of  their  own  levies 
in  accordance  with  the  federal  system 
established  by  our  Constitution.  Ample 
precedent  is  provided  in  tax  credits  that 
have  long  been  included  in  our  estate 
tax  laws  and  Federal  imemplojrment  tax, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  specifically 
upheld. 

Third,  general  revenue  sharing  dis- 
tributes money  largely  on  the  basis  of 
population,  with  only  a  minor  adjust- 
ment for  the  revenue  effort  States  and 
localities  are  making  to  meet  locally 
defined  needs.  This  revenue  effort  varies 
widely  among  the  States.  Even  the  minor 
adjustment  made  for  revenue  effort  re- 
wards all  tax  structures  alike  although 
13  States  either  have  no  income  tax  or 
an  income  tax  in  name  only,  while  others 
impose  a  very  limited  income  tax  burden. 
No  incentive  is  provided  for  in.prove- 
ments  in  State  and  local  tax  structures. 
Although  conceived  as  a  response  to  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  the  income  tax — 
the  most  elastic,  easily  administered, 
broadly  distributed  tax  source  avail- 
able to  government — general  revenue 
sharing  paradoxically  provides  no  incen- 
tive for  greater  utilization  by  States  and 
localities  of  this  revenue  source. 

Tax  sharing  provides  a  positive  incen- 
tive concurrent  with  fiscal  relief  for 
States  and  localities  making  little  or  no 
use  of  the  Individual  income  tax  to  im- 
prove their  tax  structure.  States  impos- 
ing a  substantial  income  tax  burden  on 
their  citizens  would  receive  a  greater 
share  of  the  fiscal  relief.  By  providing 
fiscal  relief  commensurate  with  individ- 
ual income  tax  effort,  tax-sharing  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  the  States  making  the 
greatest  income  tax  effort  who  have  been 
truly  "preempted"  by  the  Federal  indi- 
vidual income  tax. 

Finally,  general  revenue  sharing 
creates  the  danger  of  States  becoming 
mere  appendages  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment dependent  on  Federal  largess — ^the 
victims  of  greater  centralization.  History 
imfortunately  shows  that  the  aphorism 
"he  who  pays  the  fiddler  calls  the  tune" 
is  applicable  to  Government.  The  prolif- 
eration of  restrictions  on  State  dis- 
cretion in  our  grant-in-aid  programs  is 
a  case  in  point.  In  view  of  this  experi- 
ence, one  can  easily  envision  that  dis- 
satisfaction by  Federal  officials  with 
State  utilization  of  general-revenue  ap- 
propriations might  lead  to  increasing  re- 
strictions on  State  discretion  in  dealing 
with  responsibilities  historically  reserved 
to  the  States. 

Tax  sharing  provides  adding  taxing 
latitude  to  the  States  and  localities  that 
they  can  tap  through  simple  amend- 
ments to  their  own  tax  laws.  They  will 
raise  their  own  revenues  as  they  have 
historically  done  under  our  Federal  sys- 
tem, rather  than  being  dependent  on  ap- 
propriations from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. States  and  localities  will  "pay  the 
fiddler  and  call  their  own  tune." 

While  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
defects  in  general  revenue  sharing,  it  de- 
monstrates the  real  need  for  a  construc- 
tive alternative.  My  proposal  provides  a 


constructive  alternative.  It  restores  fiscal 
balance  consistent  with  the  lessons  of 
history  and  our  Federal  system.  It  ex- 
presses renewed  faith  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  Government,  the  backbone  of  the 
most  successful  experiment  in  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  man.  I  hope  it 
will  provide  a  basis  for  public  dialog 
leading  to  constructive  action  on  the  im- 
portant problems  we  face. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Technical    Explanation — The    20    Pebcent 

Credit     for     State     and     Local     Incomx 

Taxes 

The  bin  adds  a  new  provision  to  the  tax 
laws  providing  Individuals  a  credit  for  the 
State  and  local  income  taxes  they  pay.  This 
credit  is  limited  to  20  percent  of  the  State 
and  local  income  taxes  paid  (or  accrued) 
during  the  year  and  is  allowable  as  a  credit 
only  against  the  regular  Individual  and  capi- 
tal gains  income  taxes.  It  may  not  be  used  to 
reduce  the  minimum  tax  or  the  penalty  tax 
on  self-employed  H.R.  10-type  pension  plans. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  credit  is  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  a  substitute  lor,  the  deduc- 
tion of  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 

State  and  local  income  taxes  are  defined 
under  the  bill  as  those  imposed  by  a  State, 
locality,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
which  are  of  the  type  treated  as  deductible 
income  taxes  (sec.  164(a)  (3) )  under  the  tax 
laws. 

At  the  option  of  the  taxpayer,  he  may  take 
a  credit  for  taxes  in  the  year  they  were  ac- 
crued rather  than  In  the  year  of  payment.  In 
addition,  the  Treasury  Department  is  to 
prescribe  regulations  setting  forth  appropri- 
ate treatment  of  cases  where  taxes  claimed  as 
credits  on  an  accrual  basis  represent  ultimate 
payments  which  differ  from  the  accrual  and 
where  taxes  claimed  as  credits  are  refunded. 

Several  technical  amendments  relating  to 
the  20  percent  State  and  local  Income  tax 
credit  also  have  been  Included  in  the  bill. 

The  20  percent  credit  for  State  and  local 
Income  taxes  is  to  be  effective  for  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1971.  However,  no 
credit  is  to  be  allowed  for  taxes  due  before 
January  1,  1972,  regardless  of  when  paid. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations and  tables  under  which  the  with- 
holding of  tax  on  wages  is  reduced  to  the 
extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  reflect  the 
State  and  local  Income  tax  credit  allowed  by 
this  bill. 

INCREASE  IN  CREDIT  AGAINST  FEDERAL  ESTATB 
TAX  FOR  STATE  DEATH  TAXES 

This  bill  substantlaUy  Increases  the  credit 
lor  State  death  taxes  which  may  be  taken 
against  the  Federal  estate  tax.  Currently,  the 
credit  is  limited  to  a  schedule  based  on  80 
percent  of  the  rates  in  effect  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1926.  In  most  cases  this  works  out  to 
be  about  10  percent  of  the  present  rates.  The 
bill  replaces  this  schedule  with  a  credit  equal 
to  80  percent  of  any  Federal  estate  taxes  on 
the  first  $150,000  of  the  taxable  estate  plus 
20  percent  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  on  any 
taxable  estate  over  $150,000. 

For  example,  11  the  taxable  estate  ol  a 
decedent  U  $250,000,  and  no  other  credits  are 
allowable,  the  maximum  amount  ol  credit 
lor  State  death  taxes  would  be  $34,560.  This 
can  be  computed  first  by  taking  80  percent  of 
the  tax  on  the  first  $150,000  of  the  taxable 
estate  (80  percent  of  $35,700  or  $28,560).  To 
this,  then,  is  added  20  percent  of  the  tax  on 
the  remaining  $100,000  (20  percent  of  $30,000, 
or  $6,000).  The  sum  of  these  two  amounts 
($28,560  and  $6,000)  is  $34,560,  the  maximum 
amount  of  State  death  tax  credit  which  may 
be  claimed. 

One  change  made  by  the  bill  relates  to  tne 
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oresent  law  exemption  from  the  net  estate 
tax  imposed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
(caUed  the  additional  tax).  Under  current 
law,  members  ol  the  Armed  Forces  dying  as 
the  result  ol  Injury  received  in  a  combat  zone 
are  lorglven  lor  this  "additional"  estate  tax 
but  are  subject  to  the  portion  ol  the  Federal 
estate  tax  generally  creditable  lor  State 
death  taxes  (the  basic  estate  tax) .  Since  with 
the  credit  ol  up  to  80  percent,  the  State 
death  tax  is  likely  to  be  the  more  important 
tax,  the  bill  provides  that  these  members  ol 
the  Armed  Forces  vrill  no  longer  be  subject 
to  any  part  ol  the  estate  tax  imposed  by  the 
IWeral  Government,  whether  or  not  there  Is 
a  creditable  State  tax. 

Another  change  made  by  the  bill  relates  to 
the  lact  that  under  present  law  overpayments 
ol  estate  tax  in  some  cases  may  be  attribut- 
able to  the  payments  which  Initially  were  re- 
lated to  the  gilt  tax.  This  can  occur,  lor  ex- 
ample, where  a  gilt  is  ultimately  determined 
as  made  "in  contemplation  ol  death"  or 
where,  because  ol  powers  retained,  a  gilt 
transler  is  not  viewed  as  complete  until  an 
individual  dies.  Presently,  the  gilt  tax  paid 
In  these  cases  can  be  credited  against  the 
usually  larger  Federal  estate  tax  due.  How- 
ever, imder  the  bill  the  "Federal"  estate  tax 
may  be  smaller  than  the  gift  tax  (where 
there  is  no  credit  for  State  taxes)  and  as  a 
result  provision  needs  to  be  made  lor  the 
payment  ol  relunds.  Under  the  bill,  there- 
fore, gilt  tax  payments  in  these  cases  may  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  to  the  extent  ol  the  net 
Federal  estate  tax  paid  and  as  a  relund  to 
the  extent   ol   the   creditable   State   death 

The  operation  ol  this  provision  ol  the  bill 


can  be  illustrated  by  the  loUowing  example; 
Assume  that  the  taxable  estate  is  $150,000 
and  that  a  gilt  tax  previously  paid  ol  $40,000 
is  allowable  as  a  credit  against  the  estate 
tax.  In  this  case,  the  amount  ol  the  gilt  tax 
which  may  be  refunded  Is  limited  to  $28,560. 
This  can  be  shown  as  follows:  The  tax  on  the 
taxable  estate  is  $35,700. 

The  credit  lor  State  death  taxes  is  limited 
to  80  percent  ol  this  amount,  or  $28,660. 
Of  the  $40,000  gift  tax,  $7,140  would  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  offsetting  entirely  the  net 
Federal  estate  tax.  A  relund  would  also  be 
allowed  lor  the  creditable  State  death  taxes 
paid,  $28,560.  No  credit  or  refund  would  be 
aUowed  lor  the  remaining  $4,300  ol  gilt  taxes 
paid. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  relating 
to  "Income  in  respect  of  a  decedent."  This 
Is  Income  attributable  to  a  decedent  but 
received  alter  his  death.  Under  present  law, 
this  Income  is  Included  In  the  decedent's 
estate  tax  base  (even  though  it  may  not  yet 
be  received).  Then,  when  this  income  is  re- 
ported lor  Income  tax  purposes,  a  deduction 
is  allowed  lor  the  estate  tax  attributable  to 
this  income.  However,  no  deduction  Is  al- 
lowed lor  the  State  death  tax  attribuUble 
to  this  income.  The  bill  provides  that  this 
deduction  is  also  to  be  available  lor  the 
State  death  taxes  paid  on  this  Income  to  the 
extent  a  Federal  estate  tax  credit  Is  allowed 
lor  them. 

Several  technical  amendments  relating  to 
the  credit  against  Federal  estate  tax  lor 
State  death  taxes  have  also  been  included 
in  the  bill.  The  principal  changes  specify 
the  order  in  which  this  credit  is  to  be  taken. 


relative  to  other  credits  under  the  Federal 
estate  tax. 

The  credit  lor  State  death  taxes  applicable 
to  estates  ol  nonresident  aliens  has  also 
been  amended  by  the  bill  since  a  separate 
tax  rate  structure  is  provided  In  these  cases. 
The  bill  provides  a  credit  against  State 
death  taxes  lor  nonresident  aliens  which  is 
comparable  to  the  credit  available  lor  resi- 
dents and  citizens  ol  the  United  States. 

The  increase  in  the  credit  against  Federal 
estate  tax  lor  State  death  taxes  is  made 
effective  by  the  bill  to  decedents  dying  alter 
December  31,  1971. 

STtTDY    OF    PROPOSAL    FOR    FEDERAL    COLLECTION 
OF    STATE     INCOME    TAXES    ON     INDIVIDUALS 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Treasury 
Department,  working  with  the  staff  ol  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  is  to  study  the  leaslbllity  ol  a 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Treasury  would  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  any  requesting  State  for  the  collection 
by  the  Treasury  Department  ol  the  income 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  State  on  individuals. 
This  collection  would  occur  as  a  part  ol  the 
process  ol  the  collection  ol  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  and  woiild  be  without  cost  to  the 
State.  The  study  would  also  consider  the 
leaslbllity  ol  the  Treasury  Department  also 
combining  withholding  ol  both  the  Federal 
and  State  income  taxes  Irom  wages  paid  to 
individuals  in  the  State  in  question.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  staff  ol  the 
Joint  Committee  would  be  reqxilred  to  sub- 
mit their  recommendations  on  this  study  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate not  later  than  July  1,  1972. 


ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  BY  STATE,  RESULTING  FROM  A  25-PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INCOME  TAX  TO  PICK  UP  THE  DECREASE  IN  FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 
TAX  LIABILITY  UNDER  A  PROPOSAL  TO  GRANT  A  20-PERCENT  CREDIT  AGAINST  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  (IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  PRESENT  LAW  DEDUCTION)  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAXES  PAID  AND  ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  STATE  DEATH  TAX  COLLECTIONS,  BY  STATE.  UNDER  A  PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE  THE  STATE  DEATH  TAX  CREDIT 
AGAINST  FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX  TO  80  PERCENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX  LIABILITY  BEFORE  CREDITS  ON  THE  FIRST  $150,000  OF  THE  TAXABLE  ESTATE  AND  20  PERCENT  OF  THE  TAX 
LIABILITY  ON  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  TAXABLE  ESTATE  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^„^^^, 


State 


(1) 


Increase 
instate 
and  local 
revenues 
under  tax 
credit 
proposal  > 

(2) 


Increase 

instate 

revenues 

under 

estate  tax 

proposal ' 

(3) 


Total 

column  (2) 

plus 

column  (3) 

(4) 


Alabama 21,848  5,528 

AInka                 8,114  88 

Arizona 16,244  15,402 

Arkansas. 10,637  4,323 

California 287,651  160,030 

Colorado 32,274  8,276 

Connecticut' 1.229  28,912 

Delaware.. 17.122  ?•   06 

District  of  Columbia 20,761  7,112 

Flotidat       54,298 

Georgia"                              46,236  19,405 

Hawaii.";."".::::::.:::.: 26, 255  2, 145 

Idaho 9,166  1,30 

Illinois.                            143,900  80,171 

Indiana ::.:...: 54,096  14,792 

Iowa                                             28,187  11,355 

Kansas 19,606  10,949 

Kentucky                                  40,067  10,355 

Louisiana.....:.:...:...: 11,998  7,767 

Maine 4,721  4,656 

Maryland 111,882  18,391 

MassachusetU 129.488  33,205 

Mictiigan 118,976  25,207 

Minnesota  .                .                 86,433  10,429 

Mississippi 11,041  5,381 

Mijjouri                                                 42,283  30,145 

Montana...:.: 9,718  2,103 


27, 376 

8,202 

31,646 

14,960 

447, 681 

40,  550 

30, 141 

24,  228 

27,  873 

54,298 

65,641 

28,400 

10,467 

224, 071 

68,888 

39,542 

30,  555 

50,422 

19,  765 

9,377 

130, 273 

162, 693 

144, 183 

96,862 

16, 422 

72,  428 

11,821 


state 


(1) 


Nebraska 

Nevada* 

New  Hampshire' .- 

New  Jersey' 

New  Mexico - 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio« 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania* 

Rhode  Island ' 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota* 

Tennessee* 

Texas* 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington* 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming* 

Total 2,529,521         1,069,977 


Increase 

instate 

Increase 

and  local 

in  State 

revenues 

revenues 

Total 

under  tax 

under 

column  (2) 

credit 

estate  tax 

plus 

proposal  > 

proposal ' 

column  (3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

11,111 

3,593 

14,704 

3,123 
3,647 

3,123 

866 

4.513 

4.411 

43,818 

48,229 

8,933 

2,897 

11,830 

708,941 

150,058 

858,999 

67,736 

12,  254 

79,990 

3,845 

909 

4,754 

29,744 

48,450 

78,194 

12,629 

10,  763 

a  392 

53,263 

10,762 

64,025 

57,126 

68,119 

125,  245 

4.661 

6,525 

11,186 

23,850 

4,317 

28,167 

1,683 
11,  324 

1,683 

3,028 

14,  352 

49, 836 
1,935 

49,836 

15,334 

17,269 

10, 917 

1.887 

12.804 

70, 692 

17.  759 

88,451 

12,882 
4,932 

12,882 

10,015 

14, 947 

122,486 

18,  201 

140, 687 

1,471 

1,471 

3,599.498 


1  Based  on  State  individual  income  tax  collections,  fiscal  year  1970,  and  local  individual  income 
tax  collections,  fiscal  year  1967;  makes  no  disallowance  for  the  smaH  amount  of  State  and  local 
income  taxes  paid  by  persons  who  arenonfilersor  nontaxable  under  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax. 

'  Based  on  fiscal  year  1970  Slate  death  tax  collections  and  estimated  Federal  estate  tax  data  from 
returns  estimated  to  have  been  filed  in  calendar  year  1970;  assumes  that  each  State  increases 
death  taxes  in  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  aggregate  increase  in  tax  credits  claimed  on  Federal 
returns  filed  from  the  State.  . 

'States  with  selective  individual  income  tax  as  of  Jan.  1,  1970.  Connecticut:  A  tax  is  imposed 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  on  an  individual's  net  capital  gains  of  JlOO  or  more.  New  Hampshire. 
Income  from  interest  and  dividends  taxed  at  4.25  percent;  effective  July  1,  1970,  a  4  percent  tax 
|S  imposed  on  residents  on  income  derived  outside  the  State  and  on  nonresidents  on  New  Hamp- 


shire derived  income.  New  Jersey :  Tax  imposed  on  New  York  resident  individuals  deriving  Income 
from  New  Jersey  sources,  and  New  Jersey  residents  deriving  income  from  New  York  sources. 
Rhode  Island ;  Tax  imposed  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  on  an  individual's  dividend,  interest,  and  net 
capital  gains  income  as  reduced  by  a  personal  exemption  of  J2,000  and  subject  to  certain  ad- 
justments. Rhode  Island  has  repealed  this  tax  for  taxable  years  beginning  on  and  after  Jan  1.1971 
and  effective  lor  the  period  Jan.  1, 1971,  through  June  30, 1971,  has  enacted  a  ZO-percertindividual 
income  tax  on  one-halt  of  adjusted  Federal  income  lax  liability.  Tennessee .  Dividends  and  interest 
taxed  at  6  percent;  4  percenl  on  dividends  from  corporations  with  75  percent  of  property  taxable 

'"*  Slates  with  no  State  individual  income  tax  as  of  Jan.  1, 1970;  effective  for  taxable  yearsending 
alter  Dec.  31,  1970,  Pennsylvania  has  enacted  a  3.5-percent  individual  income  lax  on  modified 
Federal  taxable  income. 
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COMPARISON  BETWEEN  ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  STAT  ; 
ESTATE  TAX  TO  80  PERCENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX  LI  AB  LITY 
OF  THE  TAXABLE  ESTATE  AND  ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  I 
1969  WHEN  FULLY  EFFECTIVE 


DEATH  TAX  COLLECTIONS,  BY  STATE,  UNDER  A  PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE  THE  STATE  DEATH  TAX  CREDIT  AGAINST  FEDERAL 

"    BEFORE  CREDITS  ON  THE  1ST  J150,000  OF  THE  TAXABLE  ESTATE  AND  20  PERCENT  OF  THE  TAX  LIABILITY  ON  THE  BALANCE 

I  IDiVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY,  BY  STATE,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1970,  ADJUSTED  FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF 


Increase  In  State  revi 
under  estate  tax  proposa 


Amount 
(thousands) 


Stat* 


(I) 


Percent  ige 
distribufon 

(2) 


Alabama J5,528 

Alaska 88 

Arizona 15.402 

Arkansas. «.  323 

Caiitornia 160,030 

Colorado 8,276 

Connecticut 28,912 

Delaware 7,106 

District  of  Columbia 7. 112 

Florida 54,298 

Georgia 19,405 

Hawaii 2, 145 

Idaho 1,301 

Illinois 80, 171 

Indiana 14,792 

Iowa  11,355 

Kansas 10,949 

Kentucky 10,355 

Louisiana 7,767 

Maine 4,656 

Maryland 18,391 

Massachusetts 33.205 

Michigan 25.207 

Minnesota 10,429 

M  issi  ssippi 5, 381 

Missouri 30,145 

Montana 2. 103 


14 

0 
2 
0 
0 


0  1 

7 

1 

1 

I 


'  Based  on  fiscal  year  1970  State  death  tax  collections  an< 
from  returns  estimated  to  have  bsen  filed  in  calendar  year 
crsasas  death  taxes  In  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  aggri 
on  Federal  returns  filed  from  the  State. 


Stalt 


Persona! 

income 

calendar 

year  1969 


State 

individual 

Income  tax 

collections. 

fiscal  year 

1970 


May  10,  1971 


Distribution  of  {1.069,977,000 

of  Federal  individual  income 

tax  liability  < 

Amount  Percentage 

(thousands)        distribution 


(3) 


(4) 


0(52 
01 
44 
40 
96 
77 
70 
66 
66 
07 
81 
20 
12 
49 
38 
06 
02 

0i97 


tie. 255 

1.554 

7,775 

5,207 

116, 603 

10. 437 

26.  782 

3.374 

4.246 

35.713 

16, 975 

4,316 

2.396 

77. 253 

25,714 

11.980 

10.110 

10.068 

12. 365 

3.920 

25. 923 

35.729 

48.586 

16.416 

4.994 

21.974 

2.124 


0.96 
0.15 
0.73 
0.49 
10.90 
0.98 
2.50 
0.32 
0.40 
3.34 
1.59 
0.40 
0.22 
7.22 
2.40 
1.12 
0.94 
0.94 
1.16 
0.37 
2.42 
3.34 
4.54 
1.53 
0.47 
2.05 
0.20 


Increase  in  State  revenues 
under  estate  tax  proposal  > 


Distribution  of  Jl  ,069,977,000 

of  Federal  individual  income 

tax  liability  > 


State 


Amount 
(thousands) 

(1) 


Percentage 
distribution 

(2) 


Amount 
(thqusands) 

(3) 


Nebraska $3,593 

Nevada 3,123 

New  Hampshire 3,647 

New  Jersey 43,818 

New  Mexico 2,897 

New  York  150,058 

North  Carolina 12,254 

North  Dakota 909 

Ohio 48,450 

Oklahoma 10, 763 

Oregon 10.762 

Pennsylvania 68, 119 

Rhode  Island 6,525 

South  Carolina 4,317 

South  Dakota 1,683 

Tennessee 11,324 

Texas 49,836 

Utah 1,935 

Vermont 1,887 

Virginia 17,759 

Washington 12,882 

West  Virginia 4,932 

Wisconsin. 18,201 

Wyoming 1,471 

Total 1,069.977 


0.34 

0.29 

0.34 

4.10 

.27 

14.02 

1.15 

.08 

4.53 

1.01 

1.01 

6.37 

.61 

.40 

.16 

1.06 

4.66 

.18 

.18 

1.66 

1.20 

.46 

1.70 

.14 


$5,991 
3.785 
3.520 

49.  501 

3,398 

133,353 

17,888 
1,558 

60,395 
9,472 
9.644 

61,809 
4,921 
7,736 
1,871 

14,771 

53,416 
3,874 
2,149 

21,165 

18,862 
6,050 

20,688 
1,371 


100.00         1,069,977 


,  estimated  Federal  estate  tax  data 

1970;  assumes  that  each  State  in- 

ei  ate  increase  In  tax  credits  claimed 


>  Estimated  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
Note:  Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


STAl  ES  RANKED  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  EFFORT 
(State  I  nd  local  individual  income  taxes  collected  as  a  percentage  of  personal  income) 


Local 

Individual 

Incfme  tax 

collections, 

fistal  year 

1967 


(millions)  (thousands)  (thousands)  (thousands) 


(1) 


(2) 


New  York J81.384    J2.506,435 

Hawaii 3,060  105,019 

Wisconsin 15,376  489.944 

Delaware 2,218  86,486 

Veroionf 1,426  43,668 

Oregon 7,261  213,053 

Maryland 15,336  413.366 

Alaska 1.258  32,U5 

Minnesota 13.448  345,733 

Massachusetts 22,722  517,952 

District  of  Columbia 3,768  83.044 

Utan  3.132  61,335 

Virginia 15,U1  282,769 

North  Carolina 15,030  270,945 

Montana 2,172  38,871 

Kentucky 9,202  121,423 

Idaho 2.120  36,662 

Colorado 7,569  129.097 

Califorma 83.408  1.150,604 

Michigan 35.010  415,345 

South  Carolina 7,018  95,398 

G«)rgia 14,253  184,943 

New  Mexico 2.879  35,730 

Idinois 47,340  575,601 

Indiana 18.868  216,384 

Iowa 9,870  112,746 

Arizona 5,709  64.974 


J3  29, 327 


14.161 


18,845 


iO.S57 


>  Column  (4)  as  a  percentage  ot  column  (1). 


State 

and  local 

individual 

income  tax 

collections 


(3) 


(4) 


State-local 
individual 

income  tax 

effort' 

(percent) 

(5) 


$2. 835,  762 
105. 019 
489.944 

68,486 

43.668 
213,  053 
447,  527 

32,455 
345,733 
517,952 

83,044 

61,  335 
282,  769 
270, 945 

38,871 
160,268 

36,662 

129,097 

1, 150.  604 

475,902 

95,398 
184,943 

35,730 
575. 601 
216.384 
112.746 

64.974 


3.4844 
3. 4320 
3.1864 
3.0877 
3.0623 
2.9342 
2.9181 
2.5799 
i5709 
2.2795 
2.2039 
1.9583 
1.8313 
1.8027 
1.7896 
1.7417 
1.7293 
1.7056 
1.  3795 
1. 3593 
1. 3593 
1.2976 
1. 2411 
1. 2159 
1.1468 
1.1423 
1.1381 


State 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Missouri 

Kansas 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Nebraska 

West  Virginia... 

Mississippi 

North  Dakota... 

Oklahoma 

Maine. 

Rhode  Island... 
Pennsylvania... 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire. 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Nevada 

South  Dakota... 

Texas 

Washington 

Wyoming. 

Total 


Percentage 
distribution 


(4) 


0.56 

0.35 

0.33 

4.63 

.32 

12.46 

1.67 

.15 

5.64 

.89 

.90 

5.78 

.46 

.72 

.17 

1.38 

4.99 

.36 

.20 

1.98 

1.76 

.57 

1.93 

.13 


100.00 


State 

Local 

Individual 

individual 

State 

Personal 

income  tax 

income  tax 

and  local 

State-local 

income 

collections, 

collections. 

individual 

individual 

calendar 

fiscal  year 
1970 

fiscal  year 
1967 

income  tax 

income  tax 

year  1969 

collections 

effort' 

(millions) 

(thousands)  (thousands) 

(thousands) 

(percent) 

(5) 


$16,085        $129,654         $39,478        $169,132  1.0515 

8.096  78,423  78,423  0.9687 

9,116  85,081  2,311  87,392  0.9587 

4,963  42,548 42,548  0.8573 

5,230  44,444  44,444  0.8498 

4.735  40.061   40.061  0.8461 

5.234  44,162 44,162  0.8438 

1,852  15,379 15,379  0.8304 

7,825  50,516  50,516  0.6456 

2,987  18.885  18.885  0.6322 

3,515  18,644 18,644  0.5304 

43,182 228,502         228.502  0.5292 

10.413  47,993 47,993  0.4609 

40,145  ..        118,977         118,977  0.2964 

2,489  3,482  3,462  0.1391 

11,189  12.113  12,113  0.1083 

30.312  17.643  17,643  0.0582 

13,784  4,916 4,916  0.0357 

22,3%  

2,037 

1,995  

36,458  

13,093  

1,073 .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

744,482      9,265,906         852,158    10,118,064  1.3591 


Note:  Compiled  and  computed  by  the  staff  ot  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation- 
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Personal  income  tax  collections  in  1969— 


States 


Amount 


As  percent  of      As  percent  of 
Federal  AGI    Federal  Income 


in  1968 


tax  in  1968 


United  States,  total 7.595  '2.2  » 16. 1 

Alabama.. ^  1?  ^M 

Jl^ - :;:::;:::::;::;::::  i  U  iSJ 

Arizona - ..  ,  ,  go 

c&.-v.:: :::.- 103  1.9  14.6 

DJl^e"*";:;:::;::::;;:-";:::::"::::"" ei 17 23:6 

District  of  Columbia 67  3.1  19.4 

Sf ■ ; 87  4.1  29.8 

idT    :::::::'"- «  2.6  22.6 

™?"' 107  1.5  12.5 

r'sas :::... 72  1.3  10.2 

iSna::.-.-.- ■■:::: «  0.6  4.7 

^"Zini"" :::::::;::;":""" 313 2:4 v.o 

Massachusetts J53  2.6  18.0 

Michigan..      390  1.5  10.3 

Minnesota 3W  II  sk 

Mississippi 20  0-6  5.5 


Personal  income  tax  collections  in  1989 


States 


Amount 


As  percent  ot 

Federal  AGI 

in  1968 


As  percent  of 

Federal  income 

tax  in  1968 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

118 

31 

37 

1.0 
2.2 
1.1 

7.3 
18.8 
8.6 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio. 


3 

15 

20 

,152 

240 

14 


1.0 
3.5 
2.3 
1.2 


8.3 
23.0 
18.9 
11.5 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


48 

204 


0.9 
3.8 


7.1 
29.2 


S4 


1.7 


M.S 


11 


51 

34 

273 


2.2 
3.3 
2.4 


19.3 
26.1 
18.0 


31 
462 


0.9 
4.0 


6.9 
31.0 


Ex.  =  Exempt  Cr  =Credit.  .  , 

I  Local  rates  are  shown  only  for  those  States  where  such  tax  is  used  fairly  extensively. 
1  Weighted  mean  of  the  35  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  imposing  a  broad-based  personal 
ncome  tax  for  the  en  tire  fiscal  year.  Maine  and  Illinois  became  personal  income  tax  States  during 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  State  Government  Finances  in  1969;  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Statistics  of  Income,  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns,  1968;  and  Commerce  Clearing  House 
State  Tax  Reporter. 
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STATES  RANKED  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  EFFORT 
(General  revenues  from  own  sources  as  a  percent  of  personal  Income  by  State;  in  millions  of  dollars! 


SUte 


Personal 
income 
(1968) 

(1) 


General 

revenue  from 

own  sources 

(1968-69) 

(2) 


Revenue  effort 

(col.  2  as  a 

percentage  of 

coLl) 

(3) 


Wyoming 1,005 

North  Dakota 1,712 

New  Mexico 2,667 

Hawaii 2.705 

California 76.581 

New  York 75.049 

Arizona 5, 034 

Alaska 1,136 

Nevada 1,777 

Minnesota 12,185 

South  Dakota 1,887 

Idaho 1,876 

Wisconsin 14,197 

Louisiana 9,814 

Mississippi 4,878 

Cokirado 6,824 

Oregon 6,660 

UUh 2,885 

Montana 2,039 

Washington 12,081 

Vermont 1,306 

Iowa 9,057 

Nebraska 4,661 

Michigan 32,119 

Oklahoma 7.259 

FlorWa 19,626 

Delaware 2.026 


195.7 

312.7 

472.7 

466.4 

12. 822. 1 

12.472.0 

826.2 

182.7 

285.4 

1,953.8 

301.8 

299.0 

2, 262. 2 

1,547.1 

763.4 

1,  052. 0 

1.024.9 

442.5 

311.9 

1,844.5 

198.4 

1,351.7 

693.3 

4, 694.  0 

1,022.4 

2,739.6 

280.7 


19.47 
18.79 
17.73 
17.24 
16.74 
16.62 
16.41 
16.09 
16.06 
16.03 
15.99 
15.94 
15.93 
15.76 
15.65 
15.41 
15.39 
15.34 
15.20 
15.17 
15.19 
14.92 
14.87 
14.61 
14.09 
13.96 
13.85 


State 


Personal 
income 
(1968) 

(1) 


General 

revenue  from 

own  sources 

(1968-69) 

(2) 


Revenue  effort 

(col.  2  as  a 

percentage  ot 

col.  1) 

(3) 


Kentucky 8,516  1,170.8 

Kansas 7.574  1,033.7 

Massachusetts 20.974  2,841.4 

West  Virginia... 4.451  602.1 

Alabama 8.316  1,121.8 

Maryland 14,048  1,878.5 

Georgia                          12.705  1,684.7 

Maine....". 2.757  359.4 

Virginia 14.100  1,796.0 

Arkansas 4,611  584.0 

Indiana 17.270  2.178.9 

North  Carolina 13,642  1,721.4 

Tennessee 10,252  1.283.7 

Rhode  Island 3.244  402.7 

South  Carolina 6,341  785.6 

Texas                    33,254  4.085.6 

Newj'ersey 28,047  3.405.6 

Pennsylvania 40,102  4,738.6 

Missouri 15,065  1,758.0 

New  Hampshire... 2.288  262.6 

Ohio                                                   .  .  37.151  4,195.7 

lllinois";;"^■.^"^■.";"."I^.; 43.760  4,897.6 

Connectksut 12,611  1,394.4 

District  of  Columbia 3,580  386.6 

Total 683,072  95,397.5 


13.75 
13.65 
13.55 
13.53 
13.49 
13.37 
13.26 
13.03 
12.74 
12.66 
12.62 
12.26 
12.52 
12.41 
12.39 
12.29 
12.14 
ll.<2 
11.67 
11.48 
11.29 
11.19 
11.06 
10.80 


13.95 


Source:  Governmental  Finances  in  1968-69,  Bureau  of  Census. 
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BLACK  :.IESA  COAL  AND  THE  EN- 
\^RON^IENTAL  POLLUTION  OF 
'I  HE  SOUTHWEST 

(Mr.  HECKLER  cf  V.'est  Virginia 
asked  and  was  givf  n  remission  to  ej  tend 
his  if-marks  at  this  point  in  the  Ri  cord 
and  tJ  include  extraneous  matters.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Scuthwestem  area  of  the 
United  States,  several  power  companies 
and  coal  suppliers  have  plans  for  jsup- 
plying  the  people  of  Arizona,  New  |ylex- 
ico,  Utah,  and  California  with  electricity 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  proppsals 
provide  for  the  construction  of  several 
large  powerplants,  the  diversion  of  a 
river,  and  the  strip  mining  of  several 
large  beds  of  coal.  Unfortunately,  the 
power  needs  of  the  people  have  jbeen 
considered  without  regard  for  thel  hu- 
man needs  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indi- 
ans, not  to  mention  the  adverse  elfects 
on  the  environment.  In  a  paper,  '<Pact 
Svanmary  of  the  Southwest  Pbwer 
Plants:  Ecological  and  Cultural  Efftects: 
Recommended  Action,"  prepared  bt  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund,  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  the  Southwest  power  project 
has  been  made.  I  present  this  paper  l^ow 
for  the  information  and  use  of  myj  col- 
leagues: I 
Pact   Summary    of    the    Southwsst   0owxr 

Plants:    Ecological    and    Cultuuau    'Br- 

FECTs:   Recommended  Action 
iPrepared     by:      Native     American     Bights 

Fund,  David  H.  Oetches,  director,  Bnice  B. 

Greene,  and  Robert  S.  Pelcyger) 

INTEODUCTTON 

This  memorandum  Is  a  composite  at  our 
information  to  date  concerning  the  existence 
and  construction  of  six  large  coal  billing 
olectrlcal  generating  plants  and  the]  coal 
mines  which  supply  them.  Included  are 
sections  describing  the  envlromnental  Im- 
pact of  the  plants,  the  federal  govemn tent's 
involvement,  the  Hopl  way  of  life,  the  Navajo 
way  of  Ufa,  Indian  problems,  Natlona.  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  Etudlee  which  have 
been  undertaken  or  proposed,  a  sectKm  on 
Information  which  Is  needed  but  as  y«t  has 
not  been  obtained,  and  recommendations  for 
action. 

I.    plants    AND    locations 

Six  huge  coal  bxunlng  elecUlcal  genei  atlng 
plants  are  being  coii»tructed  in  the  iimer- 
lc»n  Southwest.  One  plant  Is  now  in  op- 
eration, one  has  been  constructed  but  is 
temporarily  inoperative,  three  are  unde)'  con- 
struction and  the  remaining  plant  Is  |lated 
for  operation  by  the  mld-1970's.  The  Indi- 
vidual plants  are  Jointly  owned  by  several 
uf-llUes.  but  operated  by  a  single  ijtlUty 
company.  The  Joint  owners  receive  po-*er  In 
proportion  to  their  capital  investment  In 
the  plant.  All  participating  utlUtlei  are 
members  of  Western  Energy  Supply  and 
Transmission  Associates  (WEST).  wqST  Is 
a  -vestern  region  group  primarily  conderned 
with  planning  for  energy  generation  I  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  projected  needs  of  th^  load 
centers  served  by  their  member  utllltlpe.  At 
the  present  time  WEST  consists  of  23  iutlll- 


IP 


mem- 


In- 
REA 

2  ir- 


tles  in  seven  Southwestern  states: 
vest  or  owned,  5  municipally  owned,  : 
generation  and  transmission  systems 
rlgaticn  districts  and  1  state  authority. 
WEST  Itself  does  not  construct  or  owi  any 
of  the  facilities  In  question.  The  23 
bers  of  WEST  are : 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company. 


Department  of  Water  &  Power.  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

El  Paso  Electric  Company. 

Nevada  Power  Compiny. 

Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado. 

Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico. 

San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Company. 

Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

Tucson  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Utah  Power  and  Light  Company. 

Arizona  Electric  Power  Cooperative. 

AnzDiia  Power  Authority, 

Burbank  Public  Service  Department. 

City  of  Colorado  Springs. 

Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association,  Inc. 

Glendale  Public  Service  Department. 

Imperial  Irrigation  District. 

Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company — Wyo- 
ming Division. 

Pasadena  Municipal  Power  and  Light  De- 
par;  ment. 

Plains  Electric  Generation  and  Trans- 
mission Cooperative,  Inc. 

Salt  River  Project. 

Southern  Colorado  Power  Division  of  Cen- 
tral Telephone  and  Utilities  Corporation. 

As  envisioned  by  WEST  In  1986  the  six 
projects  in  the  Southwest  will  produce  more 
tlian  3  times  the  power  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  17  times  as  much  as 
the  huge  High  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt.  The 
Navajo  and  Mohave  plants  alone,  when  op- 
erating at  full  capacity,  will  produce  enough 
power  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of  a  city 
of  3,750.000  people. 

Four  Comers  Plant 

The  first  generating  station  to  go  into  oper- 
ation was  the  Pour  Corners  Plant,  located  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  16  miles  south 
west  of  Parmlngton,  New  Mexico.  This  plant 
has  an  Installed  capacity  of  2075  megawatts 
produced  by  five  generating  units.  Units  1,  2 
and  3  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ari- 
zona Public  Service  Company:  these  units 
produce  575  megawatts.  Units  4  and  6,  pro- 
ducing a  combined  total  of  1,600  megawatts, 
are  operated  by  Arizona  Public  Service  Com- 
pany and  are  Jointly  owned  by  Arizona  Pub- 
lic Service  Company,  SouUiem  California 
Edison  Company,  PubUc  Service  Company  of 
New  Mexico,  Salt  River  Project,  Tucson  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  and  El  Paso  Electric 
Company.  48%  of  the  power  of  units  4  and  5 
go  to  Southern  California  Edison. 

Coal  for  the  plant  Is  being  obtained  from 
the  Navajo  Strip  Mine  operated  by  the  Utah 
Mining  and  Construction  Company.  The 
mine  is  located  near  the  plant  site  on  land 
leased  from  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 
The  coal  is  transported  to  the  plant  via 
trucks.  22,000  tons  of  coal  are  used  dally. 

Water  for  cooling  purposes  Is  pumped  from 
the  San  Juan  River  and  is  stored  in  a  reser- 
voir immediately  adjacent  to  the  plant,  called 
Lake  Walker.  After  the  water  has  cooled  the 
plant,  It  Is  returned  to  the  reservoir.  The 
water  Is  removed  from  the  river  under  the 
terms  of  a  contract  negotiated  between  Utah 
Mining  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
34,000  acre  feet  is  yearly  pumped  from  the 
river.  The  company  also  has  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  an  additional 
44,000  ticre  feet  per  annum  for  use  by  future 
units  identified  as  6,  7  and  8.  The  only  water 
current  being  returned  to  the  San  Juan  River 
is  a  small  amount  that  is  sluiced  ofl^  the  ash 
settling  ponds.  This  water  runs  from  the 
pond:;  down  a  wash  and  Into  the  river. 

Mojave  Plant 
The  first  unit  of  the  Mojave  Generating 
Station  has  been  constructed  but  is  currently 
not  In  of)eratlon.  It  Is  believed  that  a  me- 
chanical breakdown  due  to  high  ash  con- 
tent of  the  coal  from  Black  Mesa  which  is 
averaging  13%  Instead  of  the  predicted  8%, 
and  craft  labor  disputes  which  have  led  to 


prolonged  strikes  have  prevented  the  plant 
from  operating.  The  plant  U  located  on  the 
Colorado  River  in  Clark  County,  Nevada,  ap- 
proximately 3  miles  downstream  Irom  Davis 
Dam  and  Lake  Mojave.  The  site  is  situated 
on  tiie  2,500  acres  cf  land  which  is  part  of  u 
much  larger  parcel  designated  as  the  Port 
Mojave  Development  area.  This  area  has  been 
set  aside  In  favor  of  the  State  of  Nevada  by 
un.  act  of  Congress.  It  is  being  developed  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevad.T.  The  land  has  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Conunlsslon  at  a  cost  of 
•440,000. 

The  completed  plant  will  produce  1.580 
megawatts  in  two  units,  with  the  second  unit 
scheduled  for  completion  by  June  1,  1971. 
Southern  California  Edison,  which  operates 
the  plant,  will  receive  the  major  energy  out- 
put— 66%.  Other  utilities  Investing  in  the 
Mojave  plant  are  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power,  Nevada  Power  and  Salt 
River  Project. 

Coal  for  the  Mojave  operation  Is  being  strip 
mined  from  34,858  acres  atop  Black  Mesa.  A 
lease  executed  with  the  Navajo  Tribe  covers 
operations  on  a  24,858  acre  portion  entirely 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  remalni.ng 
40,000  acres  is  part  of  the  Joint  use  area  be- 
longing to  both  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Indians. 
The  coal  Is  slurried  to  the  plant  site  through 
a  273.6-mile  18-lnch  steel  pipeline  which 
shoots  westward  across  the  Arizona  Desert 
from  Black  Mesa.  The  pipeline  carries  a  mix- 
ture of  one  half  coal  and  one  half  water, 
with  the  entire  tilp  requiring  approximately 
2.8  days.  At  full  capacity,  the  pipeline  will 
hold  43,000  tons  of  coal.  When  both  units  of 
the  Mohave  plant  are  In  operation,  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  consume  coal  at  a  daily  rate  of 
16,000  tons. 

Water  for  the  pipeline  Is  provided  by  five 
deep  wells  which  have  been  drilled  under 
Black  Mesa.  The  amount  of  water  required 
when  the  pipeline  Is  operating  at  full  capac- 
ity Is  3,200  acre  feet  per  year,  or  1,042.720,000 
gallons  per  year.  The  coed  mine  is  operated  by 
Peabody  Coal  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Kennecott  Copper  C<»- 
poration.  The  terms  of  the  leases  executed 
between  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes  and  Pea- 
body  Coal  Company  is  for  '■. . .  ten  ( 10)  years 
from  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  authorized  representative, 
nud  for  so  long  thereafter  as  the  substances 

produced  are  being  mined  by  the  lessee " 

The  coal  provision  contracts  executed  by  Pea- 
body  and  the  plant  owners  run  for  35  years. 
Black  Mesa  Pipeline,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Southern  Pacific  Pipelines.  Inc.,  has  a  con- 
tract from  Peabody  to  (^Jerate  the  pipeline 
and  crush  the  coal  to  the  proper  size  before 
it  Is  pumped  into  the  pipeline.  Coal  quality 
ranges  between  10,000-11,500  Btu.  per  pound 
with  a  sulfur  content  range  from  0.36-1.26% 
and  an  ash  content  range  of  5.84-12.18%. 

Water  for  power  plant  cooling  purposes  is 
drawn  from  the  Colorado  River.  30,000  acre 
feet  per  year  will  be  utilized.  This  water  Is 
part  of  Nevada's  share  of  Colorado  River  Wa- 
ter under  assignment  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  While  the  operating  company  at 
Mojave  had  originally  announced  plans  to  use 
the  well  water  from  the  slurry  line  for  plant 
piuT>oses,  our  best  information  to  date  indi- 
cates that  this  has  not  been  possible  due  to 
poor  operation  of  centrifuges  which  have  not 
separated  out  as  much  of  the  coal  dust  from 
the  water  as  expected.  If  the  slurry  water  Is 
not  used  for  plant  purposes,  It  Is  unknown 
whether  It  will  be  returned  to  the  river  or 
evaporated.  The  water  provision  contracts 
have  been  negotiated  with  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada  which  in  turn  has  ne- 
gotiated for  water  rights  from  the  Bureau  ol 
Reclamation.  The  Commission  pays  50#  an 
acre  foot  to  the  Bureau  for  every  foot  re- 
moved from  the  river.  The  plant  operators 
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pM  »1.06  per  acre  foot  to  the  Commission. 

Ho  water  is  rettirned  to  the  river.  The  plant 

has  one  smokestack  that  Is  600  feet  in  height. 

Navajo  plant 

Coastructlosi  began  on  the  Navajo  Oen- 
etaUng  Station  in  April  1970.  This  plant  U 
located  on  1021  acres  leased  from  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  near  Page,  Arizona,  three 
miles  from  Lake  Powell.  Another  776  acre 
parcel,  two  miles  further  east,  has  been 
leased'  from  the  Tribe  for  an  ash  disposal 
area,  rhe  plant  will  be  operated  by  the  Salt 
River  Project  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power,  Nevada  Power  and  Tucson 
Gas  and  Electric  all  receiving  power  from 
ihe  generating  station.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation needs  this  power  In  order  to  operate 
pumping  stations  '  on  the  Central  Ariajna 
Project  which  will  supply  Colorado  River 
water  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  The  plant 
capacity  will  be  2,310  megawatts  in  3  urUts 
It  will  have  3  smokestacks  each  775  feet, 
which  is  over  70  stories    in  height. 

Coal  for  the  Navajo  plant  will  be  mined 
from  the  same  Peabody  mine  on  Blstck  Mesa 
as  that  which  supplies  the  Mojave  plant. 
The  coal  will  be  transported  from  the  Black 
Mesa  Mine  by  conveyor  belt  and  shipped 
to  the  Navajo  plant  on  the  80-86  mile  Black 
Mesa  to  Lake  Powell  railroad.  The  milroad 
line  is  to  be  built  by  the  Morrison-Knudsen 
Company  and  construction  will  comrrience 
within  the  Immediate  future.  23,000  toiis  of 
coal  per  day  will  be  needed  to  fire  the  boil- 
ers at  the  generating  station.  The  contracts 
between  Peabody  and  the  plant  operations 
provide  for  coal  to  be  supplied  for  35  years. 

The  operators  of  the  plant  have  con- 
tracted with  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  remove  up  to  34,000  acre  feet  of  water 
per  year  from  Lake  Powell  for  cooling  pur- 
poses. Current  plans  are  that  no  water  will 
be  returned  to  the  lake.  This  water  is  part 
of  Arizona's  allotment  of  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er, but  also  Involves  Indian  water  rights. 
The  Navajos  specifically  allowed  upper  Col- 
orado basin  water  to  be  used  for  this  in- 
dustrial   purpose. 

The  water  will  be  removed  from  the  lake 
by  means  of  a  pumping  station  located  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  Five  suction  lines  will 
extend  from  the  piunplng  station  350  feet 
down  the  cliff  into  the  water.  A  pipeline  ap- 
proximately four  miles  in  length  will  carry 
water  from  the  pumphouse  to  the  generating 
station. 

San  Juan  plant 

Construction  began  on  the  San  Juan  plant 
on  December  23,  1970  and  the  first  power 
will  be  available  by  June  of  1973.  The  plant 
Is  located  on  land  purchased  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  12  miles  north- 
west of  Parmlngton,  New  Mexico.  The  total 
land  area  occupied  by  the  plant  and  the 
coal  leases  is  approximately  6  square  miles. 
(The  Pour  Corners  plant  is  10  miles  to  the 
south.)  Two  power  companies  are  the  Joint 
owners:  Public  Service  Company  of  New 
Uexico  and  the  Tucson  Oas  and  Electric 
Company.  The  plant  will  ultimately  have 
an  Installed  capacity  of  990  megawatts  In 
three  tmlts. 

The  first  unit  planned  for  operation  In 
1973  will  have  a  capacity  of  330  megawatts. 
Cooling  water  will  come  from  the  San  Juan 
River  In  the  amount  of  20,300  acre  feet  per 
year  when  the  plant  Is  operating  at  Its  peak 
performance  level.  The  water  will  be  stored 
In  a  retention  reservoir  prior  to  Its  use  In 
the  plant.  After  plant  use.  the  water  will 
pass  through  cooling  towers  and  be  re- 
turned to  the  river.  Approximately  10%  to 
12%  of  the  water  removed  from  the  river  will 
be  returned. 

Coal  will  be  strip  mined  at  the  plant 
site.  3,100  tons  a  day  will  be  utilized  when 
the  plant  Is  operating  at  the  Initial  InsUUed 


capacity  of  330  megawatts  with  incraases  cor- 
re^>ondlng  to  the  level  of  power  production 
at  the  time.  The  coal  will  be  strip  mined 
by  Utah  Mining  and  Construction  Company. 
The  Company  has  purchased  surface  rights 
and  leased  mineral  rights  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  The  ash  content  of  the 
coal  averages  18%  and  the  sulfur  content 
averages  1  '"< .  The  third  and  final  unit  which 
will  bring  the  plant  to  maximum  planned 
output  is  planned  for  operation  by  1980. 

Huntington  Canyon 

The  Huntington  Canyon  Generation  Sta- 
tion Is  now  under  construction.  It  Is  located 
28  miles  southwest  of  Price,  Utah  and  7  miles 
west  of  Huntington,  Utah.  The  plant  will  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company  and  eventually  will  produce 
approximately  2,000  megawatts  of  power.  The 
first  unit  scheduled  for  completion  in  1974 
wlU  produce  460  megawatts.  There  will  be 
one  smokestack  not  less  than  300  feet  high. 

The  coal  will  be  suj^lied  at  the  rate  of 
3,300  tons  per  day  from  an  underground  mine 
two  miles  from  the  plant  site.  The  mine  will 
be  owned  and  operated  by  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany. Peabody  has  purchased  mineral  and 
surface  rights  from  private  parties,  state 
agencies,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  coal  wlU  be  crushed  at  the  mine  mouth 
and  transported  by  conveyor  to  the  plant. 
The  coal  quality  ranges  from  12,300  to  12,900 
BTU  per  pound  with  a  sulfur  content  aver- 
aging approximately  0.6%  and  an  ash  con- 
tent range  of  6  to  10%. 

Cooling  water  will  be  diverted  from  Hunt- 
ington Creek  to  a  settling  basin  containing 
approximately  a  two  day  supply.  The  power 
company  plans  to  build  a  reservoir  upstream 
from  the  plant  for  a  supplemental  water  sup- 
ply which  will  contain  about  30,000  acre  feet. 
The  reservoir  will  be  about  4  miles  long  and 
216  feet  deep  at  the  dam.  As  an  additional 
water  source,  Utah  Power  Is  negotiating  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  6,000  acre  leet  of  water  per  year  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Emery  Covmty  Project,  a 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  project.  The  total 
water  consumption  Is  expected  to  be  approx- 
imately 30,000  acre  feet  per  year. 
Kaiparowits  plant 

The  Kaiparowits  plant,  the  largest  of  all 
the  planning  power  stations  as  of  this  time, 
is  in  the  intermediate  planning  stage.  There 
are  two  plant  sites  being  considered  both 
located  on  public  land,  one  about  ten  miles 
from  Page,  Arizona  at  Warm  Creek  and  the 
other  about  thirty  miles  from  Page.  The 
Warm  Creek  site  Is  the  favorite  at  this  time 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Lake  Powell  which 
will  be  the  source  of  cooling  water.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  the  use  oT  this  site.  If  selected, 
It  will  be  about  fliteen  to  thirty  mUes  from 
coal  mines  which  supply  the  plant. 

The  owners  of  the  plant  are  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  San  Diego  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  and  the  Arizona  Pub- 
lic Service  Company.  Plans  call  for  ultimate 
Installed  capacity  of  5,000  megawatts  with 
an  initial  capacity  of  2.000  megawatts  In  two 
units  by  1977.  The  generating  facility  will  be 
the  largest  In  the  United  States.  The  design 
of  the  plant  has  not  yet  developed  to  any 
specifics. 

n.  BNVIHONMENTAL  IMPACT  OF  TH«  8T«rP 
MINING  AND  POWBR  PLANTS 

The  Impact  which  fossil  fuel  steam  plants 
have  on  the  environment  Is  already  a  matter 
of  general  knowledge.  In  the  Southwest,  the 
impact  is  potentially  much  more  grave  due 
t-o  the  general  scarcity  of  water  and  the  pres- 
ent clarity  of  the  air.  The  Southwest  desert 
is  one  of  the  last  environmentally  pristine 
areas  In  the  United  States. 

The  combination  of  power  plants  and  strip 


mining  present  virtually  every  conceivable 
pollution  problem.  The  plants  will  with- 
draw huge  quantities  of  water  to  be  used  for 
cooling  and  other  plant  purposes  from  the 
Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries,  which  will 
Itirther  deplete  a  scarce  and  overextended 
water  resource  and  Increase  the  ealt  pro- 
portion of  an  already  highly  saline  river. 
They  will  emit  large  quantities  of  particu- 
lates, sulfur  and  nitrous  exldes.  In  addition, 
the  quality  of  the  land  will  be  permanently 
impaired  from  the  strip  mining  operations. 
Air  and  visual  pollution 

The  Pour  Corners  plant,  which  has  been 
operating  since  1966  and  for  which  we  have 
the  most  Information,  is  the  single  worst 
stationary  source  of  air  pollution  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  perhaps  even  in  the 
entire  United  States,  emitting  over  465  tons 
of  particulate  matter  each  day.  According 
to  the  State  Chairman  ol  the  New  Mexico 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  particulate  matter 
emissions  from  all  sources  In  New  York 
City  and  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  are  140 
and  110  tons  per  day,  respectively.  Particu- 
late matter  includes  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances in  varying  sizes  and  welghu.  Par- 
ticulates are  produced  prlmarUy  by  coal  fired 
plants  and  are  a  basic  component  of  visual 
pollution.  Particulate  matter  when  combined 
with  sulfur  dioxide  poses  a  danger  to  the 
liealth  of  humans,  livestock  and  vegetation. 
The  Navajo  plant,  according  to  a  draft  NEPA 
statement  dated  January  1971,  will  emit 
between  7  and  15  tons  of  particuiates  each 
day.  Under  current  Los  Angeles  County  air 
pollution  regulations,  steam  plants  may  emit 
only   240   pounds  of   particulates   each   day. 

.\ccordlng  to  nuclear  physicist  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  a  direct  aerial 
tracing  ol  the  Four  Corners  plume  has  re- 
vealed smoke  from  the  plant  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  Bryce  Canyon.  Monument  Valley. 
Utah,  and  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Air  pollution  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  as  well 
as  other  recreation  and  scenic  areas,  and  the 
Indian  reaervations  of  the  Southwest  will 
Increase  greatly  as  the  plants  now  under  con- 
struction go  into  operation.  The  Southwest, 
long  known  for  its  near  perfect  visibility,  may 
.soon  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  smog- 
glest  non-metropolitan  area  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  particulates,  the  plants  will 
also  emit  sulfur  and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  both 
of  which  are  acid,  corrosive,  and  poisonous 
gases  and  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  human 
and  Uvestock  health,  vegetation  and  prop- 
erty. According  to  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Covmcll  on  Environmental  Quality,  at 
page  68: 

"Sulfur  oxides,  produced  mainly  by  burn- 
ing coal  and  oil,  can  oatise  temjwrary  and 
permanent  injury  to  the  respiratory  system. 
When  particulate  matter  is  Inhaled  with  the 
sulfur  oxides,  health  damage  increases  sig- 
nificantly. The  air  pollution  disasters  of  re- 
cent ye&rs  were  due  primarily  to  sharply  In- 
creased levels  of  sulfur  oxides  and  partic- 
ulates. 

"Sulfvir  dioxide  can  irritate  the  upper  re- 
spiratory tract.  Carried  Into  the  lungs  on 
particles.  It  can  injure  delicate  tissue.  Sul- 
furic acid— formed  from  sulfur  trtoxldc  when 
water  is  present — can  penetrate  deep  into  the 
lungs  and  damage  tissue." 

It  has  been  calculated  that  Edison's  Mo- 
jave plant  will  emit  13,000  poimds  of  sulfur 
dioxide  each  hour.  Under  RuJe  67  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict, steam  plants  hre  limited  to  300  pounds 
and  140  pounds  each  hour  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  dioxide  emissions  respectively. 

The  power  plants  will  constitute  mam- 
mouth,  ugly  intrusions  on  the  scenic  quality 
of  the  Pour  Comers  area.  For  example,  the 
Navajo  plant  wUl  be  locate<|.  oa  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Powell  and  tbe  70  story  stacks 
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will  be  easily  visible  from  the  surface  ol 
lake.  The  giant  Kalparowlts  plant  will 
located  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Powell, 
poslte  the  Navajo  plant.  The  stacks  o) 
other   plants   will   be   several   hundred 
high,  painted  red  and  white  and  thus 
serve  as  constant  and  ublquitoios 
of  the  power  compcmy's  Intrusion  upon 
environment  of  the  Southwest. 
Water 

There  are  essentially  two  types  of  water 
problems  In  the  Southwest:  first,  the  crl  leal 
scarcity  of  the  resource,  and,  second,  pol- 
lution of  that  resource.  Large  quantities  of 
water  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  tributaries  for  cooling  purposes 
Kalparowlts  alone  Is  planned  to  consime 
102,000  acre  feet  each  year,  which  is  encugh 
water  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
for  one  year.  Other  than  limited  local  sup- 
plies of  water,  the  Colorado  River  and  Its 
tributaries  is  the  only  principal  souros  of 
water  supply  for  Southern  California.  Ari- 
zona. Nevada,  Colorado  and  Utah.  But  the 
flow  of  the  river  is  not  sufficient  to  saiisfy 
the  needs  of  the  numerous  individuals  and 
governmental  organlaatlons  which  liave 
claimed  water  rights.  Consequently,  the  use 
of  the  water  is  tightly  regulated  and  com- 
petition Is  keen  for  rights  to  water  usage. 
By  drawing  such  huge  volumes  of  water 
from  the  already  over-draughted  Colorado, 
the  power  plants  are  making  a  critical  sit- 
uation much  worse. 

The  Central  Arizona  Project,  estimate  1  to 
eventually  cost  upwards  of  a  billion  do  lars 
and  perhaps  more,  will  consist  of  facU  ties 
to  bring  non-existent  water  from  the  C  olo- 
rado  River  to  the  Phoenix/Tucson  (jea. 
There  Is  simply  not  enough  water  to  iieet 
even  the  present  needs  of  Colorado  Biver 
users.  The  adjudicated  water  rights  of  the 
five  Indian  Reservations  along  the  Idwer 
Colorado  River  (Mojave,  Chemehuevl,  C  olo- 
rado  River,  Quechan  and  Cocopah)  are  left 
In  an  extremely  vulnerable  position.  If  ex- 
perience is  any  guide,  the  State  of  Ariiiona 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  position  that  In  autior- 
izlng  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Conj  ress 
Impliedly  seiz«d  the  Indians'  water  righ  ,s. 

The  second  major  and  related  water  prob- 
lem of  the  Southwest  Is  pollution  of  existing 
supplies.  The  Little  Colorado  River  is  hl;hly 
saline.  It  Intersects  the  main  stream  ol  the 
Colorado  River  a  few  miles  above  the  Qi  and 
Canyon.  The  water  of  the  main  stream  ia  rel- 
atively less  saline  at  this  point  and  pres*  ntly 
serves  to  dilute  the  salty  concentrations 
added  by  the  Little  Colorado.  Five  of  th  !  six 
power  plants  are  currently  withdrawing  and 
consuming  or  will  withdraw  and  consume 
water  from  the  main  body  of  the  Colo -ado 
above  the  point  of  Intersection,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  quantity  of  fresh  water  available 
for  dilution.  This  results  in  a  higher  salinity 
for  downstream  users. 

These  downstream  users  are  air  >ady 
plagued  with  a  high  concentration  of  dis- 
solved salts  In  their  water.  Many  acres  are 
yearly  removed  from  agriculture  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  California  because  of  infer- 
tility resulting  from  the  deposition  of  sail  s  by 
irrigation  waters  from  the  Colorado.  .The 
lower  Colorado  area  is  potentially  one  of  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  areas  In  the  Uiilted 
States.  Huge  sums  of  money  are  spenti  an- 
nually In  attempts  to  prevent  this  valuable 
resource  from  becoming  as  dry  and  barran  as 
the  once  fertile  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Vajleys 
are  today. 

This  same  salinity  problem  also  affect^  the 
farmers  of  the  rich  Mezicall  Valley  of  Mexico 
who  also  depend  on  the  Colorado  Rivef  for 
irrigation.  By  treaty  with  Mexico,  the  U.S. 
government   In    1944   agreed   that   Mexican 
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farmlands  each  year  should  receive  from  the 
Colorado  River,  en  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  least  1.5  million  acre  feet  of  water 
suitable  for  Irrigation  of  crops.  Not  only  has 
this  pledge  gone  unkept,  it  has  been  broken 
more  and  more  flagrantly  with  the  passing 
years.  Huge  flood  controlling  dams  have  con- 
served the  water  for  use  north  of  the  border, 
the  Impounded  water  has  lost  enormous 
amounts  of  its  volume  by  evaporation  under 
the  desert  sun,  the  salt  content  of  the  water 
has  risen  because  of  the  evaporation,  and  the 
American  farmers  have  leached  the  salt  out 
through  irrigation  ditch  drainage  and 
dimiped  It  back  into  the  river,  finally  leaving 
the  Mexican  share  of  the  water  not  only  sadly 
depleted  but  so  heavily  laden  with  salt  that 
crops  irrigated  with  It  are  limited  both  In 
variety  and  In  yield.  Crop  failures  are  com- 
monplace. The  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
deliver  water  of  the  requisite  quality  and 
quantity  to  Mexico  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  friction  between  the  two  countries. 

By  diverting  additional  millions  of  acre 
feet  of  Colorado  River  water,  the  proposed 
Central  Arizona  Project  will  severely  Inten- 
sify these  critical  water  quality  problems 
The  Indians,  along  with  other  lower  Colorado 
River  users  Including  the  Imperial  Irrlgra- 
tlon  District  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  will 
receive  waters  so  saline  m  to  be  virtually 
useless. 

Another  source  of  water  pollution  Is  the 
surface  run  off  of  evaporation  ponds  and 
ashen  dams  near  the  power  plants.  All  of  the 
plants  xise  large  ponds  to  evaporate  water 
not  returned  to  the  river.  At  Pour  Corners 
they  are  currently  using  their  third  pond. 
The  first  is  completely  dry  while  the  second 
still  contains  small  amounts  of  water.  After 
a  pond  Is  fully  evaporated,  salts,  which  were 
In  solution,  remain  on  the  now  dry  surface. 
These  fine,  powdery  salts  are  scattered  onto 
adjoining  land  by  the  prevailing  desert  winds. 
There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  pond  lin- 
ing, and  seepage  and  run  off  from  the  pond 
in  use  and  from  dry  ponds  after  a  rainfall 
may  occur.  Surface  run  off  usually  finds  its 
way  back  Into  the  river,  further  increasing 
salinity.  Similarly,  contaminated  run  off  from 
strip  mined  areas  will  either  pollute  and  de- 
stroy local  water  supplies  or  wash  down 
eventually  into  the  Colorado  River. 

In  addition  to  water  removal  from  the 
Colorado,  Peabody  Coal  Company  has 
drilled  several  deep  wells  into  the  Navajo 
Sandstone  Acqulfer  beneath  the  Black  Mesa. 
This  water,  over  one  billion  gallons  per  year, 
will  be  used  to  slurry  coal  transported  by 
the  pipeline  to  the  Mojava  plant.  In  a  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  letter,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
attached,  dated  October  20,  1970,  It  was 
stated  that  the  water  table  at  Kayenta 
should  drop  100  feet  over  the  life  of  Pea- 
body's  lease. 

Water  Is  a  scarce  and  valuable  resource  in 
the  Southwest.  Average  rainfall  is  only  10  to 
12  Inches,  and  consequently  there  will  be 
little  recharge  of  the  acqulfer  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  Thus  far,  little  consideration  has 
been  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  water  prob- 
lem. Are  there  higher  vises  for  the  water? 
What  of  the  Indians'  rights  to  the  water? 
Peabody  can  argue  that  the  Hopls  and  Nava- 
jos  will  be  paid  for  the  water,  but  what  Is 
the  value  of  ptayment  If  a  scarce  resource 
is  for  aU  practical  purposes  permanently  de- 
pleted? Who  will  bear  the  cost  of  the  new 
pumping  equipment  needed  at  Kayenta, 
Shonto  and  Rough  Rock  after  the  level  of 
their  wells  drops? 

Land 

Far  and  away  the  most  significant  envir- 
onmental intrusion  upon  the  land  results 
from  the  strip  mining  operations  now  occur- 
ring at  the  Black  Mesa  and  Navajo  mines. 
Appalachia  Is  ample  testimony  to  the 
ravages  left  In  the  wake  of  strip  mining  of 


coal.  In  addition  to  the  environmental  deg- 
radation, the  mining  operations  are  a 
sacrilege  to  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  people  who 
consider  Black  Mesa  itself  to  be  a  religious 
shrine. 

Peabody  has  made  public  statements,  the 
most  recent  occurring  In  the  February  8, 
1971  issue  of  Newsweek,  that  they  will  re- 
claim the  area  and  make  It  more  fertile  than 
before  the  mining  occurred.  Peabody  claims 
it  will  Introduce  new  strains  of  more  hearty 
vegetation  which  will  Improve  the  nutrients 
in  the  soil.  But  whether  successful  reclama- 
tion can  occur  Is  a  matter  of  much  dispute. 
A  noted  geologist  from  the  Southwest  has 
concluded  that  the  overburden,  once  replaced 
into  depleted  mining  cuts,  will  be  so  highly 
saline  that  It  will  not  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing growth  of  any  vegetation.  This  Is  due  to 
the  failure  of  Peabody  to  separate  the  top 
soil  from  lower,  more  saline  shale  after  the 
overburden  Is  removed,  which  wouli.  entail 
greater  expense  on  their  part.  The  lower 
shale  contains  salts  which  have  settled  there 
by  the  process  of  percolation  of  surface 
water. 

This  same  overburden,  which  lays  on  the 
surface  while  the  open  cut  Is  mined,  con- 
tains large  amounts  of  shale.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  rains  and  snows,  the  shale  will 
disintegrate  in  the  water  and  be  carried  down 
the  slopes  of  Black  Mesa,  through  the  Moe- 
kopl  wash,  to  be  deposited  eventually  on 
agricultural  lands  that  the  Hopls  have  re- 
lied upon  for  agricultural  purposes  since 
the  twelfth  century.  The  shale  hardens  into 
an  Impenetrable  layer  that  may  render  use- 
less lands  which  are  the  very  basis  of  the 
Hopl  way  of  life.  The  water  resistant  char- 
acteristics of  dissolved  and  then  hardened 
shale  are  well  known  to  the  Hopls  who  have 
used  the  same  process  to  construct  the  roofs 
and  walls  of  the  homes  that  have  protected 
them  from  the  elements  from  time  Im- 
memorial. 

m.    FEDERAL    AGENCY    PARTICIPATION    AND 
PERMITS    REQUIRED 

U.S.  Corps  Of  Engineers 
33  U.S.C.  401  requires  that  a  permit  be 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
prior  to  the  construction  of  any  structure 
that  win  modify  or  change  in  any  way  .i  navi- 
gable river.  The  statute  reads : 

"The  creation  of  any  obstruction,  not 
affirmatively  authorized  by  Congress,  to  the 
navigable  capacity  of  any  of  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  is  prohibited;  and  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  build  or  commence  the 
building  of  any  wharf,  pier,  dolphin,  boom, 
weir,  breakwater,  bulkhead.  Jetty  or  other 
structures  in  any  port,  road-stead,  haven, 
harbor,  canal,  navigable  river,  or  other  water 
of  the  United  States  except  on  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  auth- 
orized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and  It 
shall  not  be  lawfiil  in  any  manner  to  alter 
or  modify  the  course,  location,  condition  or 
capacity  of  any  port,  road-stead,  haven, 
harbor,  canal,  lake  ...  or  channel  of  any 
navigable  river  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  work  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  prior  to  beginning  of 
same." 

The  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  and  therefore,  pursuant  to  33 
U.S.C.  401.  permits  from  the  Corps  are  re- 
quired for  the  power  plant  cooling  water 
Intake  and  outfall  structures  which  extend 
Into  the  river.  The  intake  structures  will  be 
used  to  divert  large  quantities  of  water.  An 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  permit  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  MoJave  plant  intake  structures 
and  for  the  slurry  line  crossing  the  Colorado 
River.  No  other  permits  have  as  yet  been 
granted  for  the  other  plants.  The  Four 
Corners  plant  was  constructed  prior  to  the 
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extension  of  Corps  jurisdiction  to  Include 
tributaries  of  navigable  rivers  at  the  time  of 
construction  and  therefore,  it  is  the  Corps 
oosltlon  that  no  permit  was  required.  Permits 
JrtU  be  required  for  the  Navajo.  San  Juan, 
Kalparowlts,  and  Huntington  plants.  Permits 
:or  the  plants  now  under  construction  have 
not  as  yet  been  required  because  there  have 
been  no  structures  built  In  or  affecting 
navigable  rivers.  However,  before  such  struc- 
tures can  be  constructed,  a  pvermlt  is  re- 
quired. 

In  cases  where  water  is  to  be  returned  to  a 
navigable  stream,  the  Corps  requires  that  a 
cerUflcate  from  the  state  in  which  the  con- 
struction Is  to  be  undertaken  be  attached  to 
the  application  for  the  issuance  of  a  permit, 
auch  certificate  must  be  obtained  from  the 
sUte  water  quality  control  board.  The  cer- 
tincate  must  verify  that  the  effluents  dis- 
charged will  comply  with  the  applicable  state 
water  pollution  ordinances.  The  Corps  per- 
mit Is  issued  based  upon  state  or  local  gov- 
ernmental approval  of  the  project  to  be 
undertaken.  In  the  event  such  approval  is 
not  granted,  the  permit  Is  Invalid.  The  deci- 
sion whether  a  permit  will  be  Issued  must 
rest  on  an  evaluation  of  all  relevant  factors, 
including  the  effect  of  the  proposed  work  on 
navlgaUon,  fish  and  wildlife,  conservation, 
pollution,  aesthetics,  ecology  and  the  general 
public  interest.  Public  hearings  will  be  held 
whenever  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  public 
interest  to  justify  such  action,  and  any 
doubt  wUl  be  resolved  in  favor  of  holding 
g  hearing. 

Secretary  of  the  InteHor 

AU  of  the  power  plants  wUl  draw  at  least 
a  portion  if  not  all  of  their  cooling  water 
Irom  sources  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  Huntington  plant  obtains 
the  majority  of  its  cooling  water  under  a 
contract  with  the  State  of  Utah,  but  a  por- 
Uon  Is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Emery  Project 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  water  service  and  land  use  contracts, 
which  have  already  been  negotiated,  all  have 
provisions  regarding  environmental  quality. 
The  provisions  Include  requirements  con- 
cerning both  air  and  water  pollution.  It  Is 
generally  required  that  the  contractees  com- 
ply with  all  local,  state  and  federal  anti- 
pollution ordinances.  However,  provisions  In 
each  contract  vary  as  to  specific  require- 
ments. Failure  to  comply  with  these  condi- 
tions can  result  in  cancellation  of  the  lease. 

in  addition  to  these  specific  protections. 
Public  Law  91-190.  The  National  Envlron- 
menUl  Policy  Act,  requires  that  each  fed- 
eral agency  make  a  study  and  report  to  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity whenever  the  agency  proposes  legislation 
or  other  major  federal  actions  "significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment." 

With  regard  to  existing  projects  and  pro- 
grams, the  Revised  Guidelines  on  Statements 
on  Proposed  Federal  Actions  Affecting  the 
Environment,  promulgated  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  which  will  not 
become  effective  for  approximately  another 
30  days,   provide: 

"To  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  section 
102(c)  procedure  (which  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  statement 
should  be  applied  to  further  major  federal 
actions  having  a  significant  effect  on  the 
environment  even  though  they  arise  from 
projects  or  programs  initiated  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Act  on  January  1,  1970.  When 
it  Is  not  practicable  to  reassess  the  basic 
course  of  action.  It  Is  stUl  important  that 
further  incremental  major  actions  be  shaped 
so  as  to  minimize  adverse  environmental 
consequences.  It  Is  also  Important  In  further 


action  that  account  be  taken  of  environ- 
mental consequences  not  fully  evaluated  at 
the  outset  of  the  project  or  program." 

State  agencies  also  have  authority  to  con- 
trol pollution  activities  of  these  power 
plants.  Each  state  has  Its  own  governmental 
framework  for  regulating  pollution.  A  good 
example  is  the  agencies  of  the  State  of  Utsih 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  both  the  Hunt- 
ington Canyon  and  Kalparowlts  plants.  The 
Utah  Air  Conservation  Council  has  authority 
under  326-14-9(2)  of  the  Utah  Cod^  Anno- 
tated (U.C.A.)  to  review  and  approve  plans 
where  there  will  be  air  pollution.  The  Utah 
Water  Pollution  Control  Committee  has  au- 
thority to  review  and  approve  plans  under 
authority  of  U.C.A.  Section  73-14-5  ( b )( 4 1 , 
1953.  These  agencies  possess  continuing  au- 
thority and  permission  to  Inspect  premises 
for  compliance  with  the  various  standards 
set.  Other  states  have  similar  regulation 
authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  Involvement  dis- 
cussed above,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  the  Jurisdiction  to  grant  applications 
for  land  use  and  routing  for  power  trans- 
mission line  right  of  ways  whenever  these 
lines  cross  federal  land.  These  right  of  ways 
are  of  significant  size.  For  example,  there 
will  be  at  least  thirteen  500  KV  transmission 
lines  emanating  from  four  of  the  power 
plants,  MoJave,  Navajo,  San  Juan,  and  Kal- 
parowlts. These  lines  will  connect  the  plants 
with  lead  centers  in  Southern  California, 
Phoenix  and  Tucson.  In  a  500  KV  line,  there 
are  usually  3  pairs  of  conductor  cables  and  2 
overhead  ground  wires.  At  normal  spacing 
there  are  about  4  towers  per  mile.  Each 
tower  Is  approximately  110  feet  high  and 
occupies  about  one-half  acre.  The  tower 
sites  and  the  road  required  for  line  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  occupy  slightly 
less  than  4  acres  per  line  mile. 

E^ch  of  these  transmission  lines  will  be 
several  hundred  miles  long.  As  Is  readily 
apparent,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  In- 
volved, In  addition  to  the  land  leased  for  the 
power  sites  and  strip  mines. 

Generally,  Indian  tribes  have  sovereign 
police  powers  much  like  those  of  states  and 
local  entitles.  This  police  power  includes  the 
right  to  enact  ordinances  pertaining  to  the 
regulation  and  control  of  air  polluting  emis- 
sions. It  Is  clearly  within  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  jurisdiction,  and  indeed  Is  un- 
doubtedly encompassed  within  his  fiduciary 
obligations  toward  Indians,  to  offer  a  tribe 
technical  assistance  In  the  preparation  of 
these  air  quality  ordinances.  However,  the 
Secretary  not  only  has  failed  to  assist  in 
the  drafting  of  antipollution  ordinances,  but 
has  approved  the  lease  between  the  Navajoe, 
acting  through  their  Tribal  Council  and  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Company  In  which 
the  Tribe  purportedly  contracted  away  Its 
rights  to  enact  pollution  regulations.  The 
contract  provides: 

"The  Tribe  covenants  that,  other  than  as 
expressly  set  out  in  this  agreement  [the 
agreement  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  ex- 
press or  Implicit  controls  over  air  and  water 
pollution].  It  will  not  directly  or  indirectly 
regulate  or  attempt  to  regulate  the  Company 
or  the  construction,  maintenance  or  opera- 
tion of  the  power  plant  and  transmission  sys- 
tem by  the  Company,  or  Its  rates,  charges, 
operating  practices,  or  Its  sales  of  power;  .  .  ." 

We  believe  there  Is  a  substantial  doubt  re- 
garding the  legality  of  this  purported  relin- 
quishment of  the  Tribe's  police  power.  But, 
beyond  that,  once  again  the  Secretary  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  high  standards  of 
his  trust  relationship  with  the  Indians. 

V.  THE  NAVAJOS 

The  Navajos  differ  significantly  from  the 
Hopl.  The  basic  difference  is  that  the  Nava- 
jo people  are  nomadic   and  pastoral,  while 


the  Hopl  are  agricultural  and  sedentary.  But 
like  the  Hopl,  beauty  and  harmony  are  the 
heart  of  the  Navajo  way  of  life.  The  beautiful 
Southwestern  plateau  country  has  become 
and  remains  deeply  engrained  in  their  life. 

The  landscape  Itself  Is  a  shrine  to  the 
Navajo.  Their  land  lies  between  four  sacred 
mountains.  The  land  forms  of  the  Navajo 
country  all  play  a  to\t  In  the  drama  of  crea- 
tion with  each  form  embodying  a  special 
meaning.  Pollen  Mountain  Is  a  recumbent 
female  figure.  Her  head  is  Navajo  Mountain, 
her  body  Black  Mesa,  and  her  feet  Balukal 
Mesa.  On  these  and  other  summits  stand 
the  Sky  Supporters,  deities  who  hold  up  the 
canopy  of  the  sky.  Between  the  slcy  and 
earth  move  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which 
are  held  aloft  by  winds.  Pollen  Is  the  symbol 
of  life  and  productivity,  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Pollen  symbolizes  light.  Ught  and 
color  abound  In  the  Navajo  homeland  and 
are  mentioned  constantly  in  ritual. 

The  spirits  and  gods  of  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tains created  man  from  everything  natural. 
The  name  of  this  being  is  "Created  from 
Everything."  Because  man  Is  of  the  earth, 
to  Injure  the  earth  is  to  Injure  man.  When 
the  earth  Is  111  Its  sickness  Is  transmitted 
to  man  and  harmony  must  be  restored.  With- 
out natural  harmony,  man  must  perish.  The 
Navajo  "Song  of  the  Earth  Spirit"  from  the 
"Origin  Legend"  expresses  this  concept  of 
oneness  with  the  earth : 

It  Is  lovely  Indeed,  it  Is  lovely  Indeed 

I,  I  am  the  spirit  within  the  earth  . . . 

The  feet  of  the  earth  are  my  feet . . . 

The  legs  of  the  earth  are  my  legs  . . . 

The  bodily  strength  of  the  earth  Is  my  bodily 

strength  . . . 
The      thoughts      of      the      earth      are      my 

thoughts  .  .  . 
The  voice  of  the  earth  Is  my  voice  . . . 
The  feather  of  the  earth  Is  my  feather  . . . 
All   that   belongs   to   the   earth   belongs   to 

me  .  .  . 
All     that    surrounds    the     earth    surrounds 

me  .  .  . 
1. 1  am  the  sacred  words  of  the  earth  . . . 
It  is  lovely  Indeed,  it  Is  lovely  Indeed. 

Smoke  from  the  Four  Corners  plant  has 
darkened  the  clear  air  and  Is  reducing  svir- 
face  light  and  muting  color.  Strip  mining  Is 
ripping  open  the  body  of  Black  Mesa,  more 
specifically  the  liver.  The  tide  of  Industrial- 
ization Is  sweeping  across  the  home  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  and  its  effects  have  begun 
to  alter  their  way  of  life. 

VI.    THE    INDIAN    PROBLEM 

TTie  Hopls  and  Navajos  are  the  Indians  that 
are  usually  associated  with  the  power  plants 
and  strip  mining  In  the  Southwest.  While 
It  is  true  that  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribal 
Councils  are  the  only  Tribal  governments 
that  have  permitted  the  use  of  Indian  land 
for  strip  mining,  for  the  power  plant  sites 
and  for  essential  rights  of  way.  scores  of 
other  Indian  reservations  within  the  area  will 
suffer  adverse  environmental  effects  caused 
by  the  power  plants  and  related  activities. 

The  Southwest  is  the  very  heart  of  Indian 
country  within  the  continental  United  States. 
There  are  some  forty  Indian  reservations  In 
the  area — from  the  Colorado  River  on  the 
West  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  East,  and 
from  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  on  the 
North  to  Phoenix  and  Albuquerque  on  the 
South  (see  attached  map).  The  precious  air 
and  water  resources  of  all  of  these  reserva- 
tions ary  and  will  be  endangered  by  the 
opera  tlm  of  these  plants. 

The  environmental  Impact  on  some  of 
thes»  jther  reservations  Is  Immediate  and 
obvl'  .us.  As  already  noted,  the  water  rights  of 
the  five  reservations  on  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  will  suffer  from  inadequate  quantity 
and  Increased  salinity  of  their  water  supplies. 
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The  Mohave  Indian  Reservation  U  w1  thin 
five  miles  of  the  Mohave  power  plant  and 
will  certainly  be  Inundated  with  air  pollu- 
tion. The  Jlcarillo  Apache  Reservation,  stand- 
ing Eistrtde  the  continental  divide,  jiist  dAwn- 
wlnd  from  the  Four  Corners  and  San  ,'uan 
plants,  and  directly  In  the  path  of  the  main 
plume  from  all  but  one  of  the  plants,  has 
been  living  with  skies  blackened  from  the 
Four  Corners  Plant  for  the  last  five  yjears. 
If  current  plans  proceed,  air  and  water  dual- 
ity will  become  much  worse.  In  spite  o1  the 
Interior  Department's  trust  reeponslblll' y  to 
preserve  and  protect  these  properties.  U  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  from  the  '  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  advised  any  of  the  res4  rva- 
tlons  m  the  area  of  the  adverse  effects  ol  the 
power  plants  on  their  environment  or  vhai 
powers  the  Tribes  have  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

Indeed,  the  Interior  Department's  con;  licts 
of  Interest  stand  In  the  way  of  the  pioper 
discharge  of  its  trust  obligations  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  environments  of  the  mser- 
vatlons.  The  Interior  Department  Use  f  Is 
up  to  Its  neck  in  the  development  of  the 
power  plants  and  has  a  great  stake  In  the 
completion  of  the  projects.  For  example  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  take  the  laigest 
share  of  electrical  power  from  the  Nsvajo 
Plant.  It  will  use  the  power  generated  bj  the 
plant  to  pump  Colorado  River  water  to 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  aff-part  of  the  Ceutral 
.\rlzona  Project.  Since  Black  Mesa  coal  l!  the 
energy  required  to  fuel  the  Navajo  Pant, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  approvi.l  of 
the  Black  Mesa  strip  mining  leases  amoimts 
to  a  flagrant  case  of  self-dealing  on  the  par: 
of  the  trustee.  In  effect,  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior  is  both  seller  and  purchaser  ol  the 
Black  Mesa  coal.  In  these  circumstances  the 
trustee  cannot  properly  advance  the  Inte  esrs 
of  Its  beneficiaries  "without  reservation  and 
with  the  highest  degree  of  diligence  and 
skill."  • 

The  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes  were  neve]  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  either 
before  or  after  the  various  leases  were  ap- 
proved, of  the  adverse  environmental  et  'ects 
of  the  power  plants  and  the  strip  mlnin?  on 
their  reservations.  At  the  present  time,  the 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Ttlbe 
has  Indicated  that  he  wanr.a  to  re-evaluate 
the  situation  now  confronting  his  tribe.  'Vlth 
regard  to  the  Hopts.  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  made  pos- 
sible the  lease  of  sacred  Black  Mesa  lanes  by 
allowing  and  encouraging  the  so-called  '  3opi 
Progressives"  to  Impose  their  will  on  the 
Hopl  people  in  opposition  to  the  tradli  ion- 
al  clan  and  vlllap-e  religious  leaders  and  in 
violation  of  the  Hopl  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

At  the  very  least,  all  of  the  Indians  w]  thin 
the  affec':ed  area  are  entitled  to  a  full  r«  port 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  present  and 
projected  facilities  en  all  of  the  reservat  Ions 
In  the  Southwest.  If  the  Indians  then  d(  clde 
to  lnterp>08e  no  objections.  It  will  be  lone 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  consequeices 
Until  then,  a  moratorium  should  be  ort  ered 
halting  all  future  constrtictK^n  activities. 

vn.  ECONOMIC  RETUUN3  TO   NAVAJOS  AND   ^OPIS 

In  addition  to  Peabody's  claims  regaitUng 
restoration  of  the  land,  as  outlined  above, 
Peabody  is  providing  some  Jobs  for  Indians 
living  on  or  near  the  Mesa.  The  conttacts 
provide  that  Indians  will  be  hired  ♦hen 
available  and  when  In  the  Judgment  ol  the 
lessee,  they  are  qualified.  Peabody  h»s  also 
agreed  to  make  a  special  effort  to  worK  In- 
dians Into  skilled  positions  and  other  more 
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important  Jolw  In  connection  with  the  min- 
ing operations. 

According  to  Peabody's  figures,  a  160-man 
crew  Is  currently  employed  In  order  to  sup- 
ply coal  to  the  Mojave  plant.  Of  these  It  Is 
claimed  that  70%  are  Indian  employees.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  work  force  will  increase 
to  375  workers  when  both  plants  are  In  full 
operation,  and  Peabody  has  stated  publicly 
that  It  hopes  to  employ  80%  Indians.  Salaries 
for  these  employees  are  expected  to  ap- 
proach $10,000  per  year.  Our  best  figures  In- 
dicate that  Peabody  Is  currently  employing 
approximately  85  Navajos  at  the  mine  site, 
which  constitutes  56.67c  of  a  150  man  work 
force,  some  157-  less  than  Peabody's  claim. 
There  are  approximately  120,000  Navajos  liv- 
ing on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  and 
approximately  5.000  Hopls  living  on  the 
Hopl  Reservation. 

Peabody  has  agreed  to  pay  the  tribes  25c 
a  ton  for  coal  used  off  the  reservation  and 
20c  a  ton  for  coal  used  on  the  reservation. 
They  claim  that  this  represents  the  highest 
royalty  ever  paid  for  coal  developed  on  In- 
dian or  public  lands.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  contract  for  increasing  the  price  per 
ton  if  Peabody's  gross  realization  should 
rise  above  $4.00  a  ton. 

It  is  estimated  that  payments  to  the  tribe 
will  average  about  $3,000,000  annually  when 
both  plants  are  in  full  operation  which  will 
extend  over  the  anticipated  thirty-five  year 
operating  lives  of  the  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  water  Peabody  is  ex- 
tracting from  the  deep  wells  on  Black  Mesa, 
they  have  agreed  to  pay  $6.67  per  acre  foot 
of  water  pump>ed  from  the  leased  area.  $5.00 
to  the  Navajos  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Hopls. 

Numerous  calculations  have  been  made 
regarding  the  economic  benefits  which  will 
be  derived  by  the  Indians  as  a  result  of 
locating  coal  mines  and  generation  plants 
on  their  land.  However,  these  calculations 
have  generally  been  one  sided,  with  no  at- 
tempt made  to  calculate  the  costs  associated 
with  the  environmental  harm  from  these 
same  opteratlons.  Admittedly,  environmental 
intrusion  Is  difficult  to  quantify,  especially 
since  it  effects  many  future  generations. 
However,  both  government  and  private  In- 
dustry appear  to  have  adopted  a  consistent 
pattern  of  all  but  ignoring  these  costs. 

Vnl.  NATIONAL  ENVIKONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 
STATWCENTS 

No  final  NEPA  statements  have  been  pre- 
pared to  date,  even  though  much  construc- 
tion has  occurred  In  the  area.  There  are  cur- 
rently five  draft  NEPA  statements  which  are 
available  to  the  public,  copies  of  which  are 
attached.  Pour  are  contained  In  a  document 
dated  January  13,  1971  and  relate  to:  (1) 
The  Black  Mesa  coal  mining  operation,  (2) 
the  Navajo  Black  Mesa  coal  haul  railroad,  (3) 
the  NavaJo-McCullough  transmission  line, 
and  (4)  the  Navajo-Phoenlx  transmission 
system.  The  fifth  statement  is  entitled  Draft 
of  Environmental  Statement  Navajo  Project, 
and  is  dated  January  1971. 

ITie  shortcomings  of  all  of  these  state- 
ments, aside  from  any  lack  of  merit  of  an 
Indlirldual  statement.  Is  the  failure  to  con- 
sider the  total  Impact  of  all  of  these  mines 
and  power  plants  on  the  Southwest.  Thus, 
to  consider  the  Black  Mesa  coal  mine  solely 
or  to  consider  the  Navajo  generating  plant 
solely  Is  like  examining  one  piece  of  a  puzzle. 
The  more  the  components  of  this  single  power 
development  are  Isolated,  the  less  significant 
the  environmental  Intrusion.  Thus  far,  there 
have  been  no  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
Southwest  as  a  region  to  determine  how  it 
will  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities which  will  generate  over  14,000  mega- 
watts by  the  burning  of  coal,  even  though 
the  draft  NEPA  statement  admitted  that  tlie 


"extent  of  the  problem"  was  beyond  their 
current  comprehension. 

"Cumulative  impact  considerations 
"In  meetings  held  to  explore  the  probable 
effects  on  the  environment  of  the  Navajo 
Project,  envlroimientallsts  have  repeatedly 
expressed  strong  convictions  that  the  studies 
of  environmental  effects  should  be  expanded 
beyond  the  area  that  may  be  Influenced  by 
the  Navajo  Generating  Station  to  Include  the 
entire  southern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona 
regions. 

"The  reason  advanced  for  this  proposal  Is 
that  there  could  well  be  cumulative  effects 
from  the  power  plants  now  operating  or 
planned  for  construction  In  this  region,  as 
shown  on  the  thermal-electric  plant  location 
map  In  the  Appendix.  The  proponents  of  ex- 
panding the  studies  to  this  broader  area 
argue  that  even  if  a  single  plant,  like  Navajo, 
meets  all  Federal  and  State  standards  for  en- 
vironmental control,  a  serious  problem  might 
develop  from  the  cumulative  effects  of  other 
plants  m  the  region. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  addition  to  the  possible  effects  of  power 
plants,  the  cumulative  effects  study  should 
also  consider  future  industrial  and  urban 
development  In  the  region,  including  socio- 
logical aspects.  Much  attention  is  being  given 
to  this  aspect  of  environmental  protection 
in  the  region  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  agencies." 

Current  NEPA  drafts  totally  belie  the  last 
sentence  of  Navajo  report,  "quoted  above". 
Without  a  comprehensive  regional  study, 
which  is  not  predicated  on  the  assured  con- 
struction of  these  plants,  one  can  be  cer- 
tain that  these  Individual  reports  are  noth- 
ing more  than  attempts  to  placate  the  pub- 
lic conscience. 

Even  assuming  for  the  moment  that  a  re- 
gional study  Is  not  possible,  the  individual 
drafts  prepared  thus  far  are  patently  Inade- 
quate. For  example,  the  coal  mine  report  es- 
sentially states  that  there  Is  no  Information 
regarding  revegetatton  of  the  stripped  area, 
no  analysis  of  the  overburdened  soil,  and  no 
information  on  rainfall  to  aid  In  selecting 
optimum  revegetatlon  methods.  This  com- 
plete lack  of  Information  has  thus  far  not  In 
any  way  inhibited  full  scale  mining  opera- 
tions. 'To  Justify  the  Navajo  coal  haul  rail- 
road, the  draft  report  states  that  the  only 
practical  alternative  Is  a  slurry  line,  but 
that  "is  not  feasible  due  to  the  quEmtlty  of 
water  needed  .  .  .  and  the  limited  supply  of 
water  at  Black  Mesa  coal  field."  But  there 
Is  virtually  no  discussion  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  coal  mine  report  and  this  ir- 
retrievable loss  Is  not  even  listed  as  an 
"Adverse  Environmental  Effect." 

None  of  the  draft  reports  effectively  dis- 
cuss alternative  sources  of  power.  In  the  De- 
cember 5.  1970  issue  of  Saturday  Review, 
there  is  a  lengthy  article  on  geothermal 
steam  as  a  source  of  fuel  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. Qualified  experts  predict  that  steam 
from  beneath  the  Mexican  Valley  ultimately 
may  provide  enough  power  for  the  equivalent 
of  the  needs  of  the  metropolis  of  Los  An- 
geles. In  addition,  there  are  known  thermal 
springs  over  most  of  the  western  eleven 
states.  One  of  the  principal  by-products  from 
geothermal  generation  power  is  water,  which 
could  be  used  for  agtrlcvltural  and  other 
purposes. 

It  Is  this  type  of  planning,  or  lack  thereof, 
which  has  paved  the  way  for  the  general 
detertoratlon  of  the  environment  today.  It 
Is  now  time  that  we  turned  our  attention 
away  from  the  purely  economic  considera- 
tions which  have  dominated  our  thinking  in 
the  past,  and  began  instead  to  evaluate  our 
actions  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment and  our  responsibilities  to  the 
Indian  as  our  fellow  man. 


Mav  10,  1971 
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IX.    GAPS    IN    am,    INFORMATION 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  technical  In- 
formation which  we  need  to  effectively  con- 
duct litigation  planned  for  the  Four  Oomers 
area.  While  the  power  companies  and  the 
government  have  conducted  some  environ- 
mental studies,  much  more  reseaxch  Is  re- 
quired. This  is  Immediately  apparent  after 
a  quick  perusal  of  the  draft  NEPA  state- 
ments prepared  to  date;  the  reports  candidly 
admit  great  gaps  In  information.  For  exam- 
ple we  need  to  kncrw  more  about : 

(s)  the  operational  mechanics  of  fossil 
fueled  electrical  plants: 

(b)  the  state  rf  art  on  particulate,  sulfur 
and  nitrous  oxtde  emission  control  devices: 

(c)  the  effects  and  interaction  of  pollut- 
ing emissions  on  vegetation,  liveetock  and 
human  life; 

(d)  the  movements  of  ground  water  and 
the  relationship  of  salinity  in  the  Colorado 
to  the  plant's  planned   water  ■withdrawals; 

(e)  the  meteorological  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  existence  of  Inversion  layers  and  pre- 
vailing wind  directions  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  weather  modification  caused  by  activities 
such  as  evaporation  of  cooling  water  with- 
drawn from  the  Colorado  and  Its  tributaries; 

(f)  the  soil  conditions  in  and  around  the 
strip  mined  sites  and  how  this  relates  to 
attempted  revegetatlon;  also  the  optimum 
methods  of  revegetatlon.  If  any; 

(g)  rainfall  In  the  area  and  Its  effect  on 
recharging  the  Navajo  sandstone  acqulfer, 
which  is  the  water  source  for  the  slurry  lln»= 
also  the  probabilities  of  any  effective  revega- 
tatlon  of  strip  mined  areas  due  to  the  aniall 
annual  rainfall; 

(h)  projected  consumption  of  power  over 
the  next  several  decades  In  order  to  ade- 
quately access  the  need  for  more  generating 
facilities.  Current  predictions  by  experts  in- 
dicate that  California  will  never  again  ex- 
perience the  same  growth  rate  of  the  period 
between  1D50  and  1970.  In  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  January  8,  1971  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  It  was  reported  that  due  to 
a  slow  down  In  California  popvilatlon  growth, 
that  California's  water  supply  will  last  into 
the  2000s,  some  20  to  30  years  longer  than 
anticipated.  Two  reports,  one  prepared  by 
the  state  and  the  other  by  a  local  agency, 
were  sharp  departures  from  repeated  warn- 
ings that  Southern  California  was  facing  a 
water  crisis.  Since  this  change  of  opinion  Is 
due  principally  to  lowered  population  pro- 
jections, it  appears  highly  likely  that  future 
electric  power  needs  also  may  have  been 
overestimated; 

(1)  alternative  sources  of  fuels  and  meth- 
ods of  supplying  power  such  as  geothermal 
steam; 

(J  I  the  effects  of  noise  pollution  caused  by 
operating  the  generating  plants: 

(k)  the  whole  range  of  land  use  problems 
Including  the  steady  movement  of  wllder- 
ne-5s  land  to  forested,  grazing,  agricultural 
and  finally  urban  uses.  For  example,  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  every  person  added  to  the  popula- 
tion, one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  agricultural 
land  Is  converted  to  urban  u.=es.  The  prob- 
lem is  intensified  because  only  6.7%  of  Cali- 
fornia's land  area  Is  in  the  prime  agricul- 
tural area  to  begin  with.  In  the  Southwest, 
finusands  of  acres  will  be  devoted  to  gener- 
atl.ig  and  then  transmitting  power  to  major 
urban  load  centers.  How  much  land  does 
our  civilization  need? 

Experts  who  can  provide  affidavits  and 
testimony  on  the  above  areas  as  well  as 
Interpret  the  complicated  numerical  rela- 
tloMhlps  which  are  explanations  of  air  jjollu- 
tlon  monitoring  standards  are  also  needed. 
These  reports  and  affidavits  will  aid  us  in 
our  attempt  to  present  a  documented  com- 
prehensive lawsuit  on  the  total  regional  ef- 
fcctB  of  the  entire  system  of  power  plants. 


X.     RECOMMENDED     ACTION 

At  the  present  time,  the  Fund  Is  work- 
ing with  and  advising  several  tribes  and 
groups  of  individuals  and  plana  to  file  three 
major  lawsuits  in  the  near  future.  We  are 
also  working  cloeely  with  three  national  en- 
vironmental organizations  which  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  potentially  disastrous 
ecological  Impact  of  the  power  plant  develop- 
ment in  the  Southwest. 

The  most  pressing  need  at  this  time  Is  ces- 
sation of  all  further  construction  and  de- 
velopment until  the  full  extent  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  has  been  assessed.  A 
regional,  in  depth  NEPA  study  is  required; 
one  which  fully  considers  and  questions  all 
assumptions  starting  with  the  need  for  this 
power,  then  working  through  all  potentially 
adverse  environmental  effects.  Until  this 
Southwest  regional  study  Is  completed,  the 
council  on  envirorunental  quality  should  call 
for  an  Executive  moratorium,  directing  all 
interested  agencies  and  departments  to  cease 
issuing  any  additional  permits  or  entering 
into  any  contracts  which  directly  or  i"dl- 
rectly  relate  to  these  plants. 


STRIP  MINING:  THERE  MUST  BE 
A  CEASE-FIRE  IN  THE  WAR 
AGAINST    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  several  articles  which 
relate  to  strip  mining  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  escalation  of  strip  mining  means 
that  the  war  against  the  environment 
has  been  escalated,  and  there  must  be  a 
cease-fire  which  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  total  ban  on  the  strip  mining 
of  coal. 

One  of  the  powerful  arguments  which 
is  advanced  in  defense  of  strip  mining  is 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  enforce 
strong  reclamation  laws,  and  the  land 
will  be  restored  to  better  candition  than 
before  the  strip  miners  began  to  disturb 
the  land.  We  have  all  seen  the  beautiful 
color  photographs  which  had  been  pub- 
lished to  display  attractive  scenes  of  rec- 
reation areas,  blue  lakes,  fishing,  golf. 
and  other  activities  allegedly  made  pos- 
sible as  a  result  of  or  following  reclama- 
tion of  strip-min^d  areas.  For  example, 
in  the  March  29,  1971.  i.ssue  of  Time 
magazine  is  included  a  full-page  color 
ad  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  showing 
a  fishing  scene  captioned:  "Most  of  the 
land  for  Fishpond  Lake  and  Park  was 
donated  by  Bethlehem  to  serve  as  a  rec- 
reational area  for  the  people  of  Jenkins 
and  other  nearby  communities  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  The  dam  and  lake  were  built 
by  the  State  of  Ksntucky."  The  adver- 
tisement itself  is  headed:  "Before  Surmy 
Mullins  Was  Born  Fishpond  Lake  Was 
a  Coal  Mine."  The  text  of  the  ad  then 
reads: 

Where  mining  shovels  once  pulled  coal 
from  the  earth's  surface.  Sonny  and  his 
grandfather — retired  miner  George  Mullins — 
now  pull  blueglUs  and  large-mouth  bass  from 
this  46-acre,  man-made  lake.  The  lake  and 
900  acres  of  surrounding  park  virere  built  on 
property  that  had  been  surface  mined  more 
than  a  decade  ago. 


George  Mullins  remembers  the  area  before 
It  was  surface  mined.  Here's  how  he  tells  it: 

"I've  lived  close  to  what  Is  now  Fishpond 
Lake  all  my  life.  In  the  late  forties  when 
they  began  svirface  mining  the  area  here,  I 
thought:  'Boy,  these  old  hills  have  had  It.' 
But  I  was  wrong.  Before  they  removed  the 
coal,  the  land  Just  tort  of  laid  there  .  . 
pretty  but  not  much  use  to  anyone.  But  now 
that  these  hills  have  been  mined  and  re- 
claimed, they're  Just  as  pretty  as  ever.  And 
we've  got  something  we  never  had  before:  a 
lake  for  fishing  and  swimming  .  .  .  and  acres 
of  restored  land  for  picnicking.  Now  I'm  glad 
they  mined  this  land.  Look  what  we've 
gained." 

We  need  lots  of  coal,  and  we  must  mine  it 
where  It  Is  .  .  .  even  if  this  sometimes  means 
disturbing  the  natural  terrain  of  hillsides 
and  mountain  slopes  But  the  disturbance  Is 
only  temporary  Every  acre  of  land  surface 
mined  by  Bethlehem  is  promptly  and  effec- 
tively restored  .  .  .  often  to  more  beneficial 
use  than  before  It  was  mined. 

Bethlehem  first  took  steps  toward  scientific 
control  and  restoration  of  lando  more  than 
40  years  ago.  We  want  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
wherever  we  have  operations. 

A  very  significant  analysis  of  this 
Bethlehem  advertisement  in  Time  Maga- 
zine was  made  by  En  est  B.  Furgurson  in 
the  April  15.  1971,  issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  the  complete  text  of  which  follows: 
WHAT  THE  Advertising  Doesn't  Tell 
(By  Ernest  B.  Furgurson) 

Jenkins,  Kt. — You  may  remember  the  ad 
a  full  page  in  color  in  "Hme.  Newsweek  and 
elsewhere.  A  happy  yoimgster  in  Jeans  and 
baseball  cap  fishing  with  his  grandpa  beside 
a  blue  mountain  lake.  The  grandpa  tells  how 
he  feared  when  strip  mining  first  opened 
that  hole  in  the  earth  that  "these  old  hUls 
have  had  It,"  but  now  he's  glad  because  It 
created  such  a  nice  43 -acre  fishing  hole. 

To  his  testimony,  Bethlehem  Steel  added: 
"We  need  lot*  of  coal,  and  we  must  mine  It 
where  It  U  .  .  .  even  If  this  sometimes  means 
disturbing  the  natural  terrain  of  hlU-sldes 
and  mountain  slopes.  But  the  disturbance  U 
only  temporary.  Every  acre  of  land  surface 
mined  by  Bethlehem  Is  promptly  and  effec- 
tively restored  .  .  .  often  to  more  beneficial 
use  than  before  It  was  mined." 

The  ad  made  strip  mining  seem  such  a 
public-spirited  and  beautifying  enterprise 
th.^t  I  Just  had  to  oome  down  to  have  a  look 
at  Fishpond  Lake.  And  It  turned  out  to  be 
true,  from  one  point  of  view.  If  you  circle  the 
lake  carefully,  you  can  find  a  narrow  angle 
from  which,  when  the  light  Is  right,  the 
proper  filters  are  used  and  the  background 
forest  is  at  season's  peak.  It  all  looks  like  a 
c.imeo  from  a  Sierra  Club  publication. 

But  don't  look  left  or  right.  What  you  see 
there  is  characteristic  of  all  strip  mines: 
coal  slides  into  the  water,  scars  In  the  moun- 
tainside. Fishermen  were  there  in  the  Easter 
weekend  sunshine,  and  so  were  beer  cans  and 
gritty  dust  blowing  from  the  irreparable  gash 
m  the  slope  opposite. 

The  main  thing  Bethlehem  contrtbtrted  to- 
ward Fishpond  Lake  was  the  land  after  It 
had  been  ravaged.  The  state  of  Kentucky 
built  the  dam  and  lake.  Student  architects 
from  Yale  did  the  pier.  Workers  In  an  OEO 
program  pro'vlded  much  of  the  l«.bor.  Then 
Bethlehem  ran  the  ad,  which  quite  Ukely 
ooet  many  times  what  the  land  Itself  was 
worth. 

One  eastern  Kentucklan  who  happens  not 
to  be  a  Bethlehem  employee  says  that  all 
Fishpond  Lake  proves  that  If  you  want  to 
spend  half  a  million  dollars  you  can  make 
a  pond  out  of  a  stripped  hollow.  But  you 
can't  do  It  with  every  stripped  hollow;  thl.'; 
one  Just  happens  to  be  on  a  high  plateau  near 
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where  several  rivers  originate.  And  It  was 
torn  out  by  relatively  small  equipment  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  before  the  giant  land- 
eaters  were  built  which  now  are  rlpplig  up 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland  and  other  states. 

Of  course  neither  Bethlehem  nor 
the  other  absentee  companies  financing 
frenzy  of  strip  mining  during  the 
period  of  high  ooal  demand  Is  about  to 
half  a  million  dollars  reclaiming  eacl, 
they  claw  in  the  earth.  The  pattern 
them  to  flght  desperately  in  the  state 
tures   against   laws   which    require   th4m 
replant  forest  and  otherwise  go  throuj  h 
motions  of  reclamation. 

E^ven  where  such   laws  are  in  effect 
are  no  more  than  a  g[esture.  It  simply 
poeeible   to  put   a  mountain  back 
after  it  has  been  torn  apart.  What 
instead  has  been  well  publicized — the 
slides  that  often  Inundate  the  homes 
people  who  own  the  land  but 
not  the  mineral  rights  beneath  the 
the  Skcid  runoff  that  kills  the  stream:  i 
desolate  moonscape  that  offends  the  eye 
an   airplane  overhead  or  from  the 
parking    areas   that    once    offered 
peaceful  hills  beyond  hills. 

One  such  pulloff  is  In  Pound  Gap. 
U.S.  23  crosses  from  Virginia  Into 
The  highway  overlooks  Jenkins, 
by  mountains  whose  sides  are  shorn 
making  long  brown  scars  where  trees 
be   budding   if  they  still   grew.  This 
domain  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  which  ow 
land,  usually  contracts  the  stripping 
buys  back  the  ooeJ. 

Not  far  from  Pishponid  Lake  is  the 
stone  strip  mine,  on  which  Bethlehem 
many  thousands  as  a  reclamation 
tlon  project.  Little  g^rows  there  but 

There  is  an  outcry  about  stripping  in 
state  where  it  Is  practiced.  Laws  are 
but  they  are  mere  wrist-slapping 
debate  over  banning  stripping  entlrel] 
there  Is  no  way  It  can  be  halted 
The  companies  are  fighting  a  ban  whl|e 
acreages  stripped  multiplies  each  yeftr 
road  builders  and  specially  formed 
tlon  firms  are  rushing  to  get  theirs  bj 
mining  while  the  market  is  hot. 

Meanwhile,  the  effort  is  made  to 
the  body  politic  with  full-page  ads 
tlonal  magazines,  read  mostly  by  i)ecpll» 
will  never  have  a  chance  to  take  a  first 
look  at  Fishpond  Lake  or  the  rest 
misused  land.  And  It  should  be  added 
what  the  strlpijers  do  to  try  to  assuage 
lie  opinion  Is  duplicated  by  other 
Lumber,  for  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  analyses 
of  the  effects  of  strip  mining  was  tnade 
by  Robert  J.  Daoust,  a  graduate  of  Syra- 
cuse University  with  a  BjS.  degrfee  in 
forest  management.  He  was  employed  by 
the  Weot  Virginia  Forestry  Division  in 
1961  and  in  1968  became  district  fojester 
responsible  for  nine  southern  counties. 
Since  1970  he  has  been  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  4  for- 
ester working  in  four  States.  His  analy- 
sis, which  was  printed  in  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Gazette  of  February  14,  il971, 
follows : 

PUTXTXE  BXING  STBIFPED  AWAT 

(By  Robert  J.  Daouart) 
Almost  nine  years  have  passed  since  %  first 
Journeyed  through  the  rugged  southwestern 
highlands  of  West  Virginia.  My  experletce  In 
the  state  at  that  time  was  a  brief  andi  rela- 
tively uneventful  tenure  as  a  service  forearter 
of  the  W.  Va.  Poreatry  DlvlBlon  In  the  bleas- 
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ant  rolling  hills  of  Roane.  Wirt,  and  Calhoun 
counties.  With  this  background  I  was  sent 
to  Mingo  County  In  the  spring  of  1962  to 
help  forestry  personnel  flghl:  numerous  fires, 
worsened  by  unusually  high  winds. 

Although  I  had  been  well  briefed  by  my 
supervisors  and  had  read  and  listened  to  nu- 
merous accounts  about  conditions  in  the  coal 
fields,  this  first  trip  was  a  depressing  ex- 
perience. Subsequent  to  that  first  Journey 
into  Appalachian  poverty,  years  of  experience 
resulting  from  permanent  assignment  to  the 
southern  mountains  has  transformed  my 
original  consternation  to  cheerless  accept- 
ance. PamlUarity  however  will  never  erase 
those  vivid  first  Impressions  of  the  much 
abused  landscape  with  Its  coal  dust  black- 
ened houses. 

As  a  professional,  I  had  been  trained  to 
evaluate  the  land-use  history  of  a  region  by 
observing  the  patterns  of  forest  and  vege- 
tative cover,  the  relationship  of  agrlcultiutil 
to  industrial  land  use  and  the  over-all  eco- 
nomic climate  of  the  region.  The  story  etched 
on  those  tortured  hills  and  the  faces  of  its 
people  Is  a  lamentable  catalogue  of  human 
failure. 

The  occasional  Is  lands  of  prosperity  re- 
sulting from  the  skilled  union  miner  working 
In  an  automated  mine  contrasted  with  the 
sea  of  despair  evident  in  the  permanently 
unemployed.  The  gigantic  welfare  state  cre- 
ated a  specter  of  wretched  people  sitting  Idly 
on  the  porches  of  their  rotting  shacks  with 
blank  faces.  The  great  public  dole  which 
feeds  the  body  and  destroys  all  traces  of  am- 
bition and  human  dignity  was  in  every  hol- 
low. It  was  Indeed  a  pity  to  see  a  mjrrlad  of 
futureless  children  languishing  in  such  abject 
poverty. 

In  the  intervening  years  I  learned  that 
forest  fires  were  a  routine  semi-annual  oc- 
currence of  minor  concern  to  all  but  a  few 
dedicated  conservationists.  In  fact,  it  was 
apparent  the  entire  forest  resource  was  con- 
sidered of  little  value  except  as  it  might 
serve  the  interests  of  the  big  coal  operators. 

One  does  not  spend  very  much  time  in  the 
southern  highlands  before  learning  the  basic 
economic  law  of  the  region.  For  70  years 
"King  Coal"  has  reigned  supreme.  This  un- 
fortunate condition  harms  the  land.  Its  re- 
sources, and  its  people.  Seven  miserable 
decades  during  which  time  the  once  proud 
and  Independent  mountaineers  have  siiffered 
every  possible  indignity  at  the  hand  of  this 
despotic  monarch. 

Coal  has  been  described  as  the  "Brute  of 
American  Industry"  upon  which  our  highly 
touted  standard  of  living  has  been  built.  Un- 
fortunately, brutes  seldom  offer  compassion 
to  their  slaves.  A  review  of  the  poorly 
recorded  history  of  coal  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia reveals  a  complex  and  dramatic  record 
of  feudalism,  enormoiis  poverty,  innumerable 
crippling  injuries,  great  loss  of  life,  and  vio- 
lence so  brutal  It  makes  western  frontier 
history  read  like  "Mother  Goose  Rhymes." 

By  far  the  most  damning  evidence  of  the 
total,  utter  contempt  for  the  land,  resources, 
and  people  of  the  once  magnificent  southern 
mountains  is  the  loathsome  and  hideous  strip 
mine.  Monster  earth  moving  machines  gouge 
the  nK)untains,  cutting  them  open  with  un- 
believable ease.  Oaks,  hickories,  poplars, 
maples,  sassafras,  and  beech;  many  lesser 
plants,  mosses,  delicate  wlldflowers,  laurels, 
and  rhododendrons;  the  food  and  shelter  of 
birds,  squirrels,  raccoons,  deer,  and  every 
other  denizen  of  the  forest  succumbs  to  the 
brute  power  of  these  awesome  contraptions. 
Down  the  slope  it  all  goes,  crushed  trees,  ani- 
mals, and  plants  quickly  covered  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  topsoll,  yellow  clay,  rocks,  and  slates 
of  gray  slate.  Jack  hammers  bore  into  the 
exposed  sandstone  and  explosives  crack  and 
shatter  the  yellow  rock.  Mammoth  bulldozers 


shove  fragments  as  big  as  army  tanks  crash- 
ing down  the  slope. 

The  huge  gash  extends  for  miles  around  the 
mountain.  On  the  uphill  side  a  grim  man- 
made  cliff  of  Jagged  rock  or  "high  wall"  rises 
as  high  as  80  feet.  On  the  downhill  side  ex- 
tends a  sweeping  apron  of  splintered  trees, 
loose  soil,  and  Jvunbled  rock  fragments.  The 
glistening  black  coal  has  now  been  exposed 
on  the  artificial  bench  and  It  too  Is  blasted 
apart.  Giant  power  shovels  load  It  Into  wait- 
ing trucks  to  eventually  feed  ravenoxis  steam 
generators  or  huge  steel  furnaces. 

Close  behind  the  stripper  follows  the  auger 
miners  with  their  "big  screws."  These  devices 
riddle  the  mutilated  mountain  with  thou- 
sands of  holes  drawing  out  as  much  as  15 
tons  of  coal  per  minute.  This  wasteful  method 
only  recovers  about  30  per  cent  of  the  coal 
and  on  occasion  has  so  weakened  the  poten- 
tial roof  support  that  large  isolated  blocks  of 
coal  can  never  be  safely  recovered. 

For  six  years  I  frequently  piloted  a  state 
airplane  at  low  altitude  over  the  steep  moun- 
tains and  narrow  twisting  valleys  of  the 
southern  highlands.  It  was  a  painful  and 
saddening  experience  to  watch  mountain 
after  mountain  reduced  to  useless  heaps.  Most 
alarming  was  the  steadily  increasing  rate  of 
destruction  as  the  enormous  profits  of  strip 
mining  financed  bigger  and  faster  machines 
to  devour  the  land.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  have  already  been  irrevocably  destroyed 
and  left  useless. 

What  Is  there  to  be  said  about  reclamation 
of  strip  mined  land?  As  a  professional,  I  can 
state  that  reclamation  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia  is  virtually  Impossible.  This 
fact  Is  clearly  recognized  and  discussed  in 
Section  11  of  the  present  strip  mine  law.  If 
this  tough-worded  section  of  the  law  had 
been  enforced  with  the  spirit  and  Intent  of 
the  men  who  drafted  and  approved  It,  strip 
mining  would  have  ceased  in  West  Virginia. 
Unfortunately,  however,  history  repeated  it- 
self and  the  defenders  of  the  coal  Interests 
had  their  way. 

In  the  normal  course  of  my  forestry  activi- 
ties I  have  crossed  by  Jeep  and  on  foot  many 
miles  of  strii^ed  mountainside.  What  little 
reclamation  I  observed  will  afford  little  pro- 
tection against  heavy  rainstorms.  Many  of 
these  sparse  plantings  have  already  washed 
down  the  steep  slopes  along  with  large  quan- 
itltles  of  mud  after  the  first  heavy  rain. 

The  Impoverished  people  who  continue  to 
reside  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation  are 
gambling  with  their  lives.  A  heavy  downpour 
and  resultant  flash  flood  can  and  will  bury 
them  under  an  avalanche  of  rock  and  mud. 

The  current  debate  over  whether  to  abol- 
ish strip  and  auger  mining  focuses  on  the 
most  important  decision  in  the  entire  un- 
even history  of  conservation  in  the  state.  The 
Judgment  when  rendered  will  determine  the 
fate  of  an  entire  region  and  Its  people. 

The  opportunity  to  abolish  strip  mining 
represents  the  flrst  ray  of  hope  to  penetrate 
the  dreary  hollows  of  the  ooal  counties  In  70 
years.  It  oould  be  the  Juncture  in  state  his- 
tory which  future  generations  will  gratefully 
and  pridefuUy  recall.  It  could  be  the  great 
turning  point  when  mountaineers  discard 
the  bonds  of  the  aljsentee  coal  barons.  It 
could  be  a  signal  to  Kentucklans  and  Virgin- 
ians; a  beacon  that  leads  the  way  and  saves 
vast  forested  mountains  beyond  the  borders 
of  our  state. 

Lobbyists  for  the  absentee  land  wreckers 
are  on  the  scene  and  they  are  extremely  well 
financed.  They  will  drag  out  the  old  time- 
worn  and  faulty  arguments  that  the  state 
economy  depends  on  the  continuance  of 
their  obscene  trade.  Business  interests  who 
profit  enormously  from  the  sale  of  expen- 
sive hardware  to  the  stripper  will  pwrrot  the 
nonsense. 

The  evidence  against  this  tiny  segment  of 
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the  state's  labor  force  is  overwhelming.  The 
highly  p>aid  strippers  live  alongside  the  poor- 
est people  in  the  United  States.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  these  skilled  men  will  leave 
the  state  as  soon  as  the  outcrop  coal  has 
been  stripped,  easily  selling  their  skills  else- 
where. Of  course  they  will  have  totally  de- 
ftroyed  the  land,  endangered  its  i>eople.  and 
taken  away  any  glimmer  of  hope  for  a  better 
life. 

West  Virginia  is  losing  population  as  the 
prospects  for  a  better  future  diminish.  The 
exodus  of  the  capable  young  people  from  the 
southern  mountains  is  most  tragic.  The  more 
perceptive  youngsters  can  see  that  as  the 
land  Is  destroyed  and  impoverished  the 
chance  of  a  meaningful  future  is  eliminated. 
The  remaining  population  will  eventually 
consist  of  the  very  old.  the  very  young,  and 
the  Incompetent.  As  a  result  the  prospects 
for  any  regional  improvement  grow  dimmer 
and  dimmer.  The  feeblest  of  minds  must 
recognize  that  continued  destruction  of  the 
region's  resources  can  only  lead  to  perma- 
nent poverty  and  despair. 

The  stripper  knows  that  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  overwhelming  public  opin- 
ion drives  him  from  the  land.  Hell  support 
any  move  that  will  buy  him  a  little  time 
b»cause  all  he  needs  Is  a  few  years.  His 
technology  is  so  efficient  he  can  decapitate 
and  dismantle  entire  mountains.  Failure  to 
approve  the  proposed  at>olition  legislation 
or  the  passage  of  another  meaningless  un- 
enforceable "reclamation"  law  will  effec- 
tively buy  the  stripper  sufficient  time  to 
erase  vast   portions   of   our   state. 

On  the  other  hand  the  legislators  can  take 
the  first  and  powerful  stride  on  the  long 
uphill  Journey  toward  prosperity.  They  can 
look  well  beyond  the  traditionally  alternat- 
ing "boom  and  bust"  coal  market  and  the 
short-lived  problem  of  re-employing  high- 
ly skilled  people.  They  can  boldly  design  new 
programs  which  will  re-employ  the  mass  of 
Jobless,  undertaking  vast  conservation  and 
community  improvement  projects.  They  can 
take  the  welfare  fund  which  has  fostered 
laziness  and  ignorance  and  invest  it  in  the 
restoration  of  the  land  and  more  impor- 
tantly the  dignity  of  its  people.  They  can 
envision  a  beautiful  region  where  streams 
and  rivers  are  crystal  clear  and  mountains 
and  covers  grow  new  young  forests. 

These  men  of  our  legislature  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  earn  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  all  future  generations  of  Americans  by 
simply  preserving  a  region  which  has  been 
accurately  described  as  the  richest  expres- 
sion of  the  deciduous  hardwood  forests  of 
North  America. 

One  of  my  very  good  friends,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  West  Virginia  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Hatfield, 
recently  stated  his  views  on  strip  mining 
in  an  article  in  the  Hurricane,  W.  Va.. 
Breeze.  I  found  Delegate  Hatfield's  rea- 
soning sound  and  his  ideas  expressed 
with  clarity,  so  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues: 
Delboate    Hattuld    Explains    His    Position 

On  Strip  Mining 

(By  Robert  F.  Hatfield,  Member  of  House  of 

Delegates,  Putnam  County) 

The  public  issue  created  by  strip  mining 
Is,  according  to  Senator  V.  K.  Knapp,  debat- 
able. Perhaps,  but  In  my  view  It  is  only  if 
you,  as  an  Individual,  are  not  intimately 
and  adversely  affected  by  stripping. 

Thousands  of  West  Virginians  have  been 
the  victims  of  strip  mining  in  years  past. 
Many  more  thousands  will  be  its  victims  in 
years  to  come  unless,  and  until,  the  indus- 
try is  abolished. 

As  the  number  of  these  victims  doubles, 


and  then  doubles  again  and  again,  such  de- 
tached, calm  discussions  as  presented  by 
Senator  Knaf^  regarding  property  rights  and 
Investments,  tax  revenues  and  Jobs,  will  pale 
before  the  outrage  of  those  victims. 

Property  rights  and  Investments  and  tax 
revenues  and  Jobs  are.  of  course,  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  people  and  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Knapp  is  proper,  therefore. 
In  giving  each  weighty  consideration. 

But  there  is  noore  to  consider.  There  Is  the 
value  of  the  quality  of  life  lived  by  the  vic- 
tims of  strip  mining.  Senator  Knapp  is  not 
such  a  victim.  As  he  Indicated,  "surface  min- 
ing is  presently  almost  non-existent"  in  his 
Fourth  District. 

It  Is,  however,  very  much  in  existence  else- 
where in  West  Virginia.  And  to  those  people 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  devastated  moun- 
tains and  fiooded  and  polluted  streams  clog- 
ged with  sediment  and  boulders,  the  abolition 
of  strip  mining  is  not  really  very  debatable. 

There  are  property  rights  and  Investments 
of  those  who  own  strip  mineable  coal  to 
consider.  But  so  too  are  the  property  rights 
and  investments  of  those  whose  homes  are 
ruined  by  that  flooding  to  be  considered, 
those  whose  walls  are  cracked  by  blasting, 
whose  property  values  plunge  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  devastation  surrounding  them. 

And  frequently  this  devastation  occurs 
even  though  the  coal  that  Is  taken  might 
actually  be  recovered  through  deep  mining 
methods  Instead  of  stripping.  There  are  ex- 
perts in  the  field  who  suggest  Just  this,  but 
stripping  is  a  cheaper  method  of  production 
creating  a  greater  profit. 

Senator  Knapp  argues  that  at  the  John 
Amos  Power  Plant,  Indeed  a  valuable  asset 
to  Putnam  County,  approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  coal  used  will  be  obtained  from 
strip  mines.  I  believe  his  statement  is  true. 
Yet  he  also  suggests  that  should  strip  mining 
be  abolished,  the  power  plant's  development 
and  operation  would  be  curtailed.  This,  I  do 
not  believe  to  be  true.  In  fact.  West  Virginia 
has  known  millions  upon  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  deep-mineable  coal  which 
can  supply  all  our  needs  for  many,  many 
years  to  come — including  those  of  the  John 
Amos  Power  Plant.  And  each  day  new  coal 
resources  are  being  discovered. 

In  all  the  controversy  over  strip  mining, 
however,  the  most  volatile  single  issue  Is  em- 
ployment. Senator  Knapp  says  Industry  sup- 
porters claim  strip  mining  employs  22,000 
persons — 7,000  directly  and  15,000  more  in 
businesses  which  supply  and  support  the 
Industry. 

Some  Industry  supporters  did,  early  during 
the  recent  legislative  session,  make  such 
claims.  Later,  however,  both  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  strip  mining  Industry  gen- 
erally agreed  that  actually,  a  maximum  of 
about  8,000  Jobs  would  be  affected,  and 
maybe  less. 

Their  agreement  w&s  reached  after  the 
State  Department  of  Mines  reported  that,  as 
of  the  first  week  In  January  of  1971,  the 
number  of  persons  actually  employed  In  strip 
mining  was  some  4,100. 

And  Dr.  William  Miernyk  of  West  Virginia 
Dniversity,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  econ- 
omists, says  no  more  than  4,000  additional 
Jobs  are  indirectly  affected  by  the  strip  min- 
ing industry. 

Eight  thousand  Jobs,  of  course,  still  of  sub- 
stantial concern — especially  to  those  who 
would  lose  them  if  strip  mining  were  abol- 
ished Instantly.  But  Instant  abolition  has 
never  been  the  proposal.  Rather,  abolition  was 
not  sought  until  the  end  of  a  two-year  phase- 
out  period. 

During  those  two  years,  with  an  economy 
Improving  such  as  is  West  Virginia's  with  a 
boom  in  deep-mining  of  coal,  and  highway 
and  housing  construction,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  nearly  all  those  who  would  lose 


Jobs   through   abolition  would,   instead,   be 
able  to  find  other  employment. 

Then  too,  there  is  another  aspect  of  this 
Job  controversy.  It  is  that  strip  mining  is 
much  like  highway  construction,  and  those 
persons  employed  in  the  industry  are,  to  a 
substantial  extent,  transient.  TTiat  is,  their 
homes  are  actually  located  in  other  states 
and  they  are  working  here  only  until  the 
completion  of  their  particular  project — 
whether  It  be  an  Interstate  highway  or  a 
strip  mine.  And  while  I  earnestly  hope  we 
can  provide  more  and  more  new  Jobs  for  more 
and  more  new  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  the 
fact  is  that  many  of  the  Jobs  provided  by  the 
strip  mining  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  do  not 
actually  go  to  those  who  plan  to  settle  down 
here. 

When  considering  employment,  considera- 
tion must  also  be  given  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present.  As  more  and  more  of  our 
mountains  are  ripped  apart,  as  more  and 
more  of  our  utreams  are  clogged  with  sedi- 
ment and  overflow,  as  day-by-day  our  state's 
magnificent  natural  beauty  is  ravaged,  what 
new  industry  creating  new  Jobs  will  find 
West  Virginia  to  be  an  attractive  place  to 
locate? 

Not  many.  I  suggest,  and  when,  in  15  or  20 
years  all  our  land  is  stripped  and  all  our 
beauty  is  gone,  what  will  we  have  then?  No 
more  strip  mining  Jobs  and  no  new  Jobs  in 
new  industry. 

Then  too.  Senator  Knapp  suggests  that 
while  abolition  wasn't  passed  in  the  recent 
legislative  session,  those  who  support  aboli- 
tion should  receive  some  solace  from  the  bill 
that  was  jjassed.  In  sum.  he  indicates  our 
strip  mining  controls  are  now  stronger  than 
before. 

I  question  that.  True,  reclamation  bonds 
were  increased  from  $300  to  »600  an  acre  and 
abolition  for  a  two-year  period  was  imposed 
In  22  counties. 

But  it's  also  true  that  there  Is  now  no  strip 
mining  In  those  same  22  counties — and  coal 
discovery  reports  Indicate,  there  never  will  be 
strip  mining  In  15  of  those  counties  because 
it  Isn't  there  to  be  stripped. 

Additionally,  while  the  reclamation  bonds 
were  increased,  a  number  of  controls  which 
previously  were  only  regulations  that  could 
be  tightened  by  administrative  action,  are 
now  a  matter  of  law  and  cannot  be  improved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

A  prime  example  of  the  effect  of  this  action 
Is  that  the  degree  of  mountain  slope  which 
can  be  strip  mined  is  now  set  by  law  at  33  de- 
grees, even  though  the  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  earlier  recommended  that  this 
be  reduced,  by  regulation,  to  25  degrees. 

Finally,  Senator  Knapp  and  others  imply 
that  West  Virginia  can  well  afford  a  year- 
long study  of  the  problems  created  by  strip 
mining,  and  then.  If  the  study  U  adverse, 
the  Legislature  can  enact  abolition. 

Perhaps,  but  during  that  year  more  and 
more  thousands  of  West  Virginians  will  be 
Intimately  and  adversely  affected  by  the  dev- 
astation created  by  strip  mining.  Already 
strip  mine  permits  Issued  during  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1971  are  more  than  double  that 
Issued  for  the  same  period  of  1970 — and  dur- 
ing 1970  the  number  of  strip  mining  permltJ 
issued  was  60  per  cent  higher  than  those  is* 
sued  m  1969. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year-long  study  there  will  be  thousands  more 
new  victims  of  strip  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia who  will  not  flnd  the  Issue  of  aboli- 
tion quite  so  debatable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  letter  just 
reached  my  desk  tills  morning  from 
James  P.  Bland,  clinic  manager  of  the 
Southern  West  Virginia  Clinic.  His  idea? 
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are  expressed  in  a  letter  which  h< 
closed,  addressed  to  a  member  o; 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
also  an  excellent  article  entitled 
Mountain  State — Woodland  or  Wkste 
land."  written  by  I*rof .  Robert  Leo  Spiith 
of  West  Virginia  University: 

Mat  7,  1^71 
Hon.  Mart  Martha  Merrttt, 
Delegate,  House  of  Delegates, 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Mrs.  Merritt:  I  seldom  take  the 
or  trouble  to  write  our  legislative  repreftfnta 
tlvee  but  I  have  been  so  troubled  over  the 
strip  mining  situation  that  I  feel  comjelled 
to  write  each  of  you  and  Implore  your  urgent 
consideration  of  some  action   beyond 
Is  now  being  undertaken.  I  realize  an^  ap 
predate  the  many  pressures  you  have  as  a 
legislator    plus    the    fact   that    in    mosi;    in 
stances  you  have  to  approach  problems  from 
the  standjwlnt  of  a  compromise.  I  also  have 
a  fair  realization  of  the  economic  valu«  and 
effects  of  strip  mining  in  West  Vlrglnl- ,  but 
In  this  case  I  strongly  feel  that  we  no  l!  nger 
can   compromse   with   strip   mining,   or   we 
will  see  our  home  state  completely  deva  stat- 
ed during  our  lifetime. 

As  you  know,  stripping  has  been  golig  on 
for  many  years  and  we  have  all  be«t  too 
apathetic  about  the  situation.  However,  with 
the  coal  market  now  being  so  good,  plui  the 
trend  of  legal  curtailment  of  stripping.  It  is 
obvious  to  us  all  as  to  what  is  taking  {lace. 
The  list  of  strip  mining  permits  on  the  :  'rent 
page  of  our  local  newspaper  certalnlj  at- 
tests to  this  fact!  I  am  afraid  the  all  otjt  ef- 
fort by  the  strippers  while  the  leglslatire  is 
conducting  a  study  is  comparable  to  watch- 
ing a  man  drown  while  we  sit  on  the  river 
bank  and  decide  which  is  the  best  method 
to  save  him. 

Last  week  I  happened  to  take  a  moi  nlng 
Piedmont  flight  to  Washington.  D.C.  and 
when  the  plane  was  up  over  the  Berkley 
area  and  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  high 
walls,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  to  see 
the  devastation  In  our  immediate  area.  This 
was  In  direct  contrast  to  our  landing  in 
Bluefleld  twenty  minutes  later  where  I  could 
not  see  any  signs  of  such  scars  In  their  irea. 
I  know  the  stripping  Is  terrible  but  It  r;ally 
hits  you  between  the  eyes  when  you  can 
see  the  extenslveness  of  the  damage  from 
the  8dr. 

As  I  said,  I  realize  the  economic  presi  ures 
are  great  from  those  who  are  making  fl  lan- 
clal  gain  from  stripping,  but  many  of  these 
same  people  got  along  economically  wltiout 
stripping  in  the  past  and  will  have  to  again 
sometime  iu  the  future,  so  why  not  lou-' 
Moreover,  now  is  the  time  to  p.bollsh  s  Tip- 
ping while  our  economy  is  good  enough  to 
absorb  those  whose  Jobs  would  be  aff«  ctcd 
Into  other  phases  of  mining  and  sliiilar 
work.  I  hear  the  argument  as  to  how  ladly 
coel  is  needed  at  this  time  but  I  find  that 
many  of  the  local  companies  In  Raleigh 
County  are  shipping  coal  to  Japan  and  c  ther 
foreign  markets.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  like 
permitting  my  home  land  to  be  dssectated 
for  the  sake  of  shipping  coal  to  Japan  and 
a  few  bucks  in  the  pockets  of  out  of  itate 
land  holders.  As  you  well  know,  the  blj  gest 
profit  margin  In  stripping  does  not  go  tc  the 
laborers  who  are  doing  the  work.  Surely  you 
folks  in  the  legislature  can  And  some  bi  tter 
solution  than  permitting  contlnuatloi  i  of 
stripping  under  the  guise  of  a  slogan  al>out 
reclamation.  These  "thirty  foot  high  wall!  '  in 
our  mountainous  areas  can  certainly  never 
be  reclaimed  during  our  lifetime  and  prob- 
ably that  of  many  others.  Admittedly  ;hey 
have  a  few  good  rehabilitated  Jobs  on  strip- 
ping projects,  such  as  the  Montgomery  irea. 
but  these  few  tokens  should  certainly  not 


blind  us  to  the  total  realism  of  this  sltua- 

t.rin. 

I  have  Just  read  one  of  the  most  Intelligent 
and  comprehensive  reports,  as  well  as  un- 
emotional, on  strip  mining  that  I  have  seen 
anywhere.  The  article  is  written  by  a  pro- 
fessor at  West  Virginia  University  and  ap- 
peared ill  the  current  Spring  issue  of  "The 
West  Virginia  Unlvjrslty  Magazine".  Yon 
;iiay  have  already  seen  it  or  I  am  sure  yo'- 
will  be  exposed  to  it  sooner  or  later.  There- 
fore, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  which  I  s*-ron<<l;,- 
urge  you  to  give  top  prlorlt;.'  to  readlrg  at 
;our  earlieot  opportunity,  with  this  kind  of 
Information  available  plus  the  rnnny  ob"l- 
l:3  affects.  I  fall  to  understand  why  w: 
.should  be  losing  valuable  time  with  ,idii- 
tlonal  studies  of  the  situation.  Stripping  Is 
running  rampant  while  all  of  this  sti'.dv 
takes  takes  place.  The  fairest  way  to  both 
sides  of  the  Issue  would  have  been  to  cease 
any  further  .stripping  permits  or  operations 
until  a  study  was  completed  and  not  encour- 
age the  strippers  to  make  hay  while  all  of 
this  -.vas  taking  place. 

As  a  native  of  West  Virglrla,  I  beg  you  to 
exert  your  Influence  to  curtail  ihls  devnsta- 
t'lon  as  soon  as  possible  and  overcome  the 
tendency  we  all  have  these  days  to  sell  our 
soul  for  a  dollar. 

Most  sincerely  yoi.rs, 

James   P.   Bland. 

Ths   MotrNTAiN   State — ^Woodland   or 

Wasttland? 

(By  Robert  Leo  Smith) 

(Note. — ^Dr.  Smith  Is  a  professor  of  wild- 
life biology  at  the  University  and  has  writ- 
ten numerous  articles  on  ecology.  His  book. 
Ecology  and  Field  Biology,  was  published  by 
Harper  and  Row  in  1986.  A  new  work.  The 
Ecology  of  Man,  will  be  Issued  by  the  same 
publisher  this  fall.  His  syndicated  column, 
•'Outdoors  West  Virginia."  is  carried  by  a 
number  of  newspapers  In  the  state.) 

During  the  1970s  the  major  problems  fac- 
ing most  states  will  center  about  expanding 
populations,  city  and  suburban  expansion 
and  deterioration,  and  the  environmental 
problems  they  create.  By  contast  the  major 
issues  of  West  Virginia  will  center  about  the 
production  of  power,  which  will  create  Innu- 
merable problems  and  public  crises  unless 
they  are  faced  ahead  of  time. 

The  demand  for  power  will  double  over  the 
next  ten  years.  Coal  and  water  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  source  of  that  energy  In  spite 
of  the  glowing  promises  of  nuclear  power. 
At  present  nuclesu:  power  is  based  on  fission 
reaction.  Uranlum-236  is  bombcu-ded  with 
neutrons  which  convert  U-235  Into  a  series 
of  fission  products  Including  reusable  pluto- 
nlum.  neutrons  and  usable  heat.  Eventually 
the  U-235  is  totally  utilized.  The  effect  of 
this  result  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  very  lim- 
ited supplies  of  low-coet  uranium.  Unless 
our  present  type  of  power  reactor  Is  replaced 
with  breeder  reactors,  which  can  convert  fis- 
sion products  Into  usable  radioactive  mate- 
rials at  a  high  rate,  the  world  faces  the  ex- 
haustion of  Inexpensive  sources  of  uranium 
within  twenty  years  and  the  irretrievable  loss 
of  uranium.  Although  a  crash  program  is 
underway  to  develop  breeder  reactors  that 
can  utilize  low-grade  sources  of  fissionable 
material,  the  solution  to  the  problems  (In- 
cluding removal  of  the  danger  of  radlatlonal 
pollution  of  the  environment)  Is  at  Ie«st  10 
years  away. 

Although  Che  use  of  coal  as  an  energy 
source  will  probably  decline  if  nuclear  power 
becom.es  more  Important,  Increased  power 
needs  will  require  proportionately  more  coal 
than  is  being  used  now.  Demand  for  cocU  In 
the  steel  and  chemical  Industries  will  stimu- 
late the  opening  of  new  fields,  taking  place  at 


an  Increasing  rate,  which  will  Involve  deep, 
auger  and  strip  mines. 

Both  the  demand  for  and  the  high  prloe 
received  by  coal  is  stimulating  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  strip  mining,  not  subject  to  the 
high  production  costs  nor  the  long  time  In- 
volved in  opening  up  new  seams  character- 
istic of  deep  mining.  Increased  strip  mining 
poses  a  very  serious  threat  to  the  land  re- 
sources of  West  Virginia.  Our  steep  slopes  are 
not  suitable  for  strip  mining.  The  excavation 
of  the  ooal  results  in  very  tall  "high  walls" 
on  the  inside  of  the  slope  that  isolate  the 
ridge  tops  and  render  them  useless  both  for 
wildlife  utilization  or  any  economic  use  such 
as  timber.  The  overburden,  shoved  over  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  creates  precipitous 
down  slopes  that  buries  vegetation.  Where 
several  seams  of  coal  exist  on  the  same  slope 
an  entire  mountainside  can  be  converted 
into  one  huge  pile  of  overburden.  The  origi- 
nal sloi>e8  are  destroyed,  the  narrow  valleys 
are  filled  and  the  whole  area  Is  reduced  to  a 
pile  of  broken  rocks,  slate,  shale  and  yellow 
clay. 

Although  strip  mining  Is  highly  efflolent, 
there  may  be  many  places  In  a  mountain 
where  the  overburden  becomes  too  great  for 
economical  stripping,  yet  the  unstrlppable 
seam  of  coal  is  exposed  along  the  hlghwall. 
To  remove  this,  auger  mining  moves  in. 

The  spoils  created  by  strip  and  auger  min- 
ing are  highly  unstable.  Water  seeping  into 
and  percolating  through  the  overburden 
wets  the  clays  and  shales.  The  sllppwriness 
of  the  clays,  the  weight  of  the  overburden, 
and  gravity  combine  to  cause  massive  land- 
slides that  can  block  mountain  roads  and 
dam  mountain  streams.  Water  rushing  down 
steep  Klopss  carries  with  it  tons  of  sediment 
that  is  washed  far  downstream.  Comparison 
studies  of  strlp-mlned  land  with  adjacent 
undisturbed  forest  land  in  Beaver  Creek 
Basin,  McCreary  County,  Kentucky,  showed 
that  sediment  yields  increased  1.000  times 
their  former  level  on  strip-mined  land.  The 
sediment  yield  from  a  forested  watershed  In 
1958  was  27.9  tons  per  square  mile,  from  the 
adjacent  strlp-mlned  land  30.000  tons  per 
square  mile.  The  increased  sediment  dis- 
charge from  strip-mined  land  had  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  fine  particles  than 
sediment  discharge  from  undisturbed  land. 
And  channels  receiving  drainage  from  the 
disturbed  land  have  become  clogged  with 
recently  deposited  sediment  that  also  fjund 
its  way  Into  streams  far  below. 

In  1969  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  com- 
pleted a  study  on  the  erosion  of  spoil  banks 
on  the  Spruce  Pork  and  Clear  Pork  of  Coal 
River.  Kanawha  County.  West  Virginia. 
Tliree  spoil  banks  ranging  in  steepness  from 
66  percent  to  96  percent  lost  3.5  to  3.8  Inches 
of  spoil  material  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
slops.  Prom  these  two  creeks  alone  19,700 
tons  of  silt  flows  annually  Into  Coal  River. 

Strip  mining  alters  the  ground  water  re- 
gime. Water  tables  once  deep  In  the  under- 
lying rock  strata  are  exposed  and  flow  freely 
to  the  newly  created  surface.  Heavy  surface 
runoff  collects  in  pits  and  benches.  During 
periods  of  intense  spring  and  summer 
storms,  runoff  flows  freely  from  strip  mines 
with  tremendous  force.  Intensifying  and 
heightening  the  damage  from  flash  floods 
and  washing  out  stream  channels  and  nar- 
row flood  plains  below. 

To  complicate  the  problem,  the  spoils, 
especially  In  West  Virginia,  are  not  easily 
vegetated.  The  spoil  material,  a  mixture  of 
rock  fragments,  sand,  silt  and  clay  high  In 
iron,  aliunlnum.  magnesium  and  sulphur  If 
too  acidic  and  toxic  to  support  life.  Revege- 
tatlon  on  many  spoils  is  nearly  Impossible 
because  of  the  acid  and  toxic  soil  of  the 
overburden,  the  extremely  unstable  slope 
and  severe  environmental  conditions.  For  the 
exposed  acid   materials   to   leach   out  to  a 
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point  where  the  material  might  support  life 
again  could  require  800  to  1,000  years.  Thus, 
for  short-term  economic  gains,  many  parts 
of  the  state  are  In  danger  of  being  destroyed 
for  centuries. 

Of  all  ecological  changes  brought  about 
by  coal  mining,  both  deep  and  strip,  none  is 
more  damaging  or  affects  a  wider  area  than 
acid  mine  water  pollution.  Mine  acid  enter- 
ing a  stream  destroys  It.  Por  the  most  part 
aquatic  life  associated  with  clear-running 
streams  Is  killed  from  the  high  concentra- 
tion of  acid,  the  Ions  of  Iron  sulphate  and 
the  deposition  of  a  smothering  blanket  of 
Iron  precipitates  on  the  stream  bottom. 

Much  of  this  expansion  will  take  place 
In  the  scenic  eastern  highlands.  Mining  ac- 
tivity m  our  eastern  regions  because  of  pol- 
lution regulations  threatens  to  destroy  the 
timber  production  on  the  National  Forest, 
to  eliminate  the  last  of  our  fishing  streams, 
and  to  reduce,  if  not  entirely  eliminate,  pop- 
ulation of  such  game  animals  as  the  wild 
turkey  and  the  black  bear.  The  eastern  high- 
lands are  also  the  heart  of  a  growing  and 
potentially  lucrative  tourist  and  recreation 
Industry.  At  present  coal  and  recreation  are 
Incompatible.  They  will  remain  Incompati- 
ble, and  a  source  of  considerable  friction  and 
legal  battles,  unless  strong  efforts  are  made 
by  both  Industry  and  government  to  con- 
trol mine  acid  drainage,  restrict  and  strong- 
ly regulate  strip  and  auger  mining,  prevent 
acid  mine  drainage,  control  gobpiles  and 
other  eyesores  so  characteristic  of  the  coal 
Industry,  and  limit  or  prohibit  mining  of 
ooal  In  areas  of  great  scenic  and  ecological 
value. 

The  coal  industry  has  yet  to  show  any 
real  interest  In  environmental  conservation. 
A  great  deal  of  publicity  is  directed  toward 
the  reclamation  of  strip  mines.  State  law  re- 
quires that  stripe  mine  operators  pay  a  fee 
of  $30  on  every  acre  of  surface  land  de- 
stroyed. This  money  is  to  be  used  to  re- 
claim "orphaned  banks" — ones  on  which  no 
reclamation  has  failed.  Yet  studies  Indicate 
that  costs  of  reclamation  are  over  t2,000  an 
seres.  Thus,  little  If  any  newly  slgiilflcant 
reclamation  is  ever  done.  Reclamation  in 
mountainous  regions  usually  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  hydroceedlne  of  water,  straw 
and  seed  on  steep  slopes.  The  land  is  then 
considered  reclaimed.  To  strip  coal  In  the 
mountain  counties  we  lose  some  of  the  fin- 
est forest  land  In  eastern  North  America  and 
gain,  at  the  worst,  uninhabitable,  unproduc- 
tive tracts  of  desolate  landscape,  and,  at  the 
best,  a  ruined  landscape  supporting  a  spot- 
ty growth  of  grass  and  legumes. 

One  of  the  more  economical  ways  to  con- 
vert coal  to  power  Is  to  construct  power 
plants  near  coal  fields  so  that  the  coal  can 
be  mined  or  stripped  and  conveyed  directly 
to  power  plants  without  costly  transporta- 
tion costs.  In  the  valley  terrain  of  West  Vir- 
ginia these  plants  can  cause  serious  air  pol- 
lution problems.  The  deep  narrow  vallev  <ina 
steep  sided  mountain  provide  Ideal  condi- 
tions for  formation  of  inversion  layers  which 
trap  poUutants  in  the  valley.  Inversions  form 
early  in  the  evening  In  valley  bottoms  and 
deepen  as  night  progresses  and  more  cold  air 
draws  into  the  valley.  The  cold  air  Is  trapped 
by  warm  air  that  lays  like  a  belt  across  the 
Talley  Just  below  the  ridge.  Smoke  from  pow- 
er plants  and  coal  processing  plants  rises  un- 
til its  temperature  equals  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Then  It  flattens  out  and  spreads 
horizontally.  Unable  to  rise,  the  pollution 
mis  and  spreads  through  the  length  of  the 
vaUey,  physically  affecting  the  people  and 
bUghtlng  the  vegetation.  You  need  only  to 
look  at  a  topographic  map  or  fly  over  the 
state,  or  stand  on  one  of  our  higher  summits 
to  realize  how  vulnerable  this  state  is  to 
»lr  pollution. 


Air  pollution,  however.  Is  not  the  only  en- 
vironmental problem  associated  with  power 
plants.  Another  one  of  growing  Importance 
as  power  plants  Increase  Is  thermal  pollu- 
tion. Producing  electricity  by  steam  electric 
stations  Is  not  an  efficient  operation.  Much 
of  the  energy  of  fuels  cannot  be  converted 
to  electricity  and  is  lost  in  the  form  of  heat 
which  must  be  dissipated.  Although  the  Ideal 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  U  to  release  it  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  most  economical  way 
is  to  allow  the  water  to  discharge  the  heat 
to  the  air.  Where  ample  supplies  of  cooling 
water  are  available,  fresh  water  Is  circulated 
through  the  condensers  where  It  picks  up  the 
heat.  The  heated  water  is  then  discharged 
back  to  the  waterway.  When  ample  supplies 
of  cooling  water  are  not  available  power 
plants  are  evaporative  or  wet  cooUng  towers. 
Most  of  the  waste  heat  Is  dissipated  to  the 
atmosphere  by  the  evaporation  of  a  small 
part  of  the  cooling  waters  and  the  water  is 
then  recycled  through  the  condensers  once 
or  several  times  before  It  is  passed  out  to  the 
stream  or  river.  Power  plants  generally  In- 
crease water  temperature  10  to  30'  F  above 
the  normal  stream  or  lake  temperatures.  The 
temperature  of  the  discharge  varies  with  the 
season,  reaching  the  highest  In  the  summer 
when  water  is  already  warm  and  the  fiow  is 
down.  Then  It  is  not  unusual  for  discharges 
to  reach  100  to  116°  F. 

.Such  temperatures  are  lethal  to  acquatic 
life.  Increases  of  only  a  few  degrees  in  tem- 
perature especially  in  the  summer  months, 
may  cause  100  percent  mortality  among- 
aquatic  animals.  Temperature  also  Influences 
the  behavior  of  flsh,  reproduction  and  life 
cycles. 

Much  of  the  water  utilized  for  cooling  by 
power  plants  contains  mineral  matter  that 
can  be  highly  corrosive  to  condensers.  De- 
posits of  metal  and  biological  growth  on  the 
walls  of  condenser  tubes  and  on  boilers  can 
reduce  heat  exchange  capacity  and  electrical 
generating  efliclency.  To  clean  these  surfaces 
the  electric  power  Industry  uses  a  variety 
of  detergents,  acids  and  chlorine  which,  along 
with  the  metallic  materials,  are  washed  Into 
the  stream.  They  may  eliminate  what  life 
has  been  able  to  survive  the  high  tempera- 
tures of  the  water.  This  hse  occurred  already 
In  West  Virginia. 

Thermal  pollution  need  not  occur  nor  do 
the  wastes  from  the  cleaning  of  boilers  and 
condensers  need  to  be  discharged  Into 
streams.  Thermal  pollution  can  be  reduced 
by  use  of  dry  type  cooling  towers,  which 
function  as  enormous  auto  radiators.  They 
operate  on  the  principle  of  direct  transfer  of 
heat  from  tubed  radiator  devices  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Such  InstaUatlons  are  2  to  3  times 
as  expensive  as  evaporative  cooling  towers 
and  would  raise  the  consumers'  electric  bill 
by  2.6  percent.  When  compared  to  present  day 
inflation  this  Isn't  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  control  of  thermal  pollution.  But 
it  destroys  the  electrical  power  Industry's 
sales  pitch  that  the  cost  of  electricity  per 
kilowatt  hour  has  been  declining.  Low  cost 
per  kilowatt  has  been  at  the  expense  of  en- 
vironmental quality. 

A  second  source  of  energy  In  West  Virginia 
will  be  hydroelectric  power.  Some  power  dams 
may  be  beneficial  to  recreational  development 
but  too  many  of  them  will  destroy  unique 
scenic  areas  or  the  quality  of  streams  and 
drown  out  productive  lowland  forests  and 
agricultural  land. 

Weet  Virginia  Is  commonly  called  a  moun- 
tain state:  It  is  more  appropriately  a  valley 
state.  The  vegetation  is  Influenced  for  the 
most  part  not  by  altitude  as  it  is  in  the  high 
mountains,  but  rather  by  the  exptoeure  of 
the  mountain  slopes.  The  best  timber  grows 
on  the  lower  slopes  and  in  the  coves.  The 
finest  farmland  is  In  the  narrow  valleys.  Our 
mountain  tops  or  ridge  tops  are  dry  and  -ocky 


and  not  particularly  productive  of  timber, 
wildlife  or  food. 

Because  It  does  have  narrow  valleys  and 
steep  mountainsides.  West  Virginia  provides 
excellent  sites  for  dams,  both  for  power  and 
for  questionable  flood  control.  Plans  already 
are  well  underway  for  the  construction  of  a 
power  dam  in  the  Canaan  Valley  which  will 
destroy  that  scenic  and  historic  mountain- 
top  valley.  Yet  the  environmental  effects  of 
that  dam  have  not  been  fully  studied.  The 
Rowlesburg  reservoir  will  drown  out  some 
of  our  finest  farmland,  a  nimiber  of  small 
and  historic  towns,  and  excellent  forests,  and 
it  will  tame  a  river  that  has  been  described 
in  national  magazines  ab  one  of  the  wildest 
in  the  East.  Also  proposed  Is  a  monstrous 
power  dam,  the  Swiss  Dam,  that  will  back  up 
the  waters  of  the  Gauley  River  from  the  town 
of  Swiss  to  the  Sutton  Dam.  It  will  burn 
more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year 
which  would  create  enormous  pollution  prob- 
lems in  that  area.  The  Army  engineers  have 
on  their  drawing  boards  numerous  dams  sug- 
gested for  future  construction.  Indeed  if  all 
the  dams  recommended  are  built  In  West 
Virginia  during  the  next  several  decades,  we 
will  lose  our  highly  productive  valleys  and 
mountain  slopes  and  be  left  with  largely 
sterile  lakes  and  islands  of  unproductive 
mountain  tope. 

Few  people  consider  West  Virginia  an  agri- 
cultural state.  Although  we  may  lack  the  ex- 
pansive cornfields  and  enormous  feedlots  of 
the  Midwest,  agriculture  still  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  state.  Yet  when  power  and  flood 
control  projects  are  planned,  not  only  in 
West  Virginia  but  in  other  states  as  well,  no 
thought  is  given  to  the  loss  of  farmland  that 
will  occur.  We  live  under  the  very  false  as- 
sxunption  that  we  have  sufflclent  land  for 
future  food  production  In  the  United  States, 
that  technology  will  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity per  acre.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
productivity  of  the  land  and  to  the  conversion 
of  energy  by  photosynthesis  The  real  truth  Is 
that  a  growing  pt^ulatlon  and  the  continual 
loss  of  our  best  farmland  to  dams,  roads.  In- 
dustry and  homes  will  place  a  serious  strain 
on  our  ability  to  produce  food  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  We  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  our  best  farmlands 
and  their  preservation  should  have  the  high- 
est priority.  In  the  future,  first  class  farm- 
land will  be  far  more  Important  to  human 
welfare  than  hydroelectric  or  flood  control 
dams. 

Another  environmental  problem  of  the 
1970s  Is  the  expanding  road  construction  In 
the  state.  Increased  building  of  roads,  so 
desperately  needed  In  West  Virginia  creates 
more  environmental  damage  in  our  state 
than  In  most  other  states.  Massive  hillside 
cuts  can  expoee  as  much  raw  earth  and  can 
scar  the  earth,  the  mountains,  as  greatly  as 
strip  mining.  These  roads  will  require  In- 
tensive planning  to  reduce  environmental 
damage,  to  protect  scenic  and  cultural  values, 
and  to  prevent  excessive  erosion  and  sllta- 
tlon. 

For  all  Its  history  West  Virginia  has  been 
exploited  by  outside  Interests  who  have  re- 
moved our  timber  and  mined  the  coal,  leav- 
ing the  state  degraded  ecologically  without 
really  helping  It  economically.  The  profits 
accrued  from  our  resources  have  flowed  out 
of  the  state.  Now  with  Increased  demands 
for  energy,  not  only  other  states  but  other 
countries  look  to  West  Virginia  as  a  source 
at  energy.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  coal 
bin  to  the  world.  Our  valleys  are  viewed 
covetously  as  sites  for  hydroelectric  dams. 
Unfortunately,  all  of  the  coal  that  is  mined 
and  the  power  that  is  produced  Is  not  being 
used  to  economically  improve  our  State.  The 
coal  and  the  power  is  and  will  be  exported 
for  use  outside  of  our  boundaries,  and  the 
wealth  obtained  will  enrich  not  West  Vlr- 
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g:iDla  but  states,  industries,  corporations  t  nd 
stock  holders  In  distant  places.  The  same 
exploitative  pattern  that  so  characterizes 
our  past  will  be  accelerated  In  the  futtire. 
Unless  we  gfuard  against  It  we  will  Inhirlt 
from  coal  and  p)ower  only  more  pollu:ed 
streams,  polluted  air.  and  a  destroyed  land- 
scape. 

If  West  Virginia  Is  not  to  become  po<rer 
In  the  19708  we  must  take  Immediate  steps 
to  prevent  Increased  degradation  of  water, 
air.  and  landscape  that  will  surely  come  with 
an  expanding  need  of  coal  and  power.  As 
much  as  West  Virginians  hate  to  consider 
It.  the  answer  lies  In  ecological  land- use 
aonlng  on  a  grand  regional  basis.  Such  z}n- 
Ing  should  consider  protection  of  our  va  lu- 
able  farm  land,  recreational  demands,  forest 
production,  wildlife  and  fishery  resources,  air 
and  water  quality  road  locations,  and  the 
siting  of  hydroelectric  dams,  and  locatlot  of 
deep  coal  mines  and  strip  mines.  In  fict, 
throughout  much  of  southern  West  Virginia 
strip  mining  should  be  prohibited  as  b«lng 
too  damaging  to  both  the  environment  und 
the  long  term  economy  of  the  state.  Zoning 
studies  should  be  undertaken  soon  and  be 
fully  Implemented  by  legislative  action,  by 
a  fair  severance  tax  on  both  the  coal  ml;  led 
and  the  power  produced  to  finance  the  main- 
tenance and  Improvement  of  the  quallt]  of 
our  environment  and  the  human  resour;es. 
To  fall  to  do  either  can  head  West  Virginia 
well  on  the  road  to  self-destruction  by  the 
1980s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  William  H.  Mlemyk, 
of  West  Virginia  University,  has  discussed 
the  economics  of  strip  mining  in  a  most 
persuasive  fashion,  in  an  article  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
Sentinel  dated  February  18,  1971 : 

Strip  Mining  Economics  Discussed  bi 
Professor 

(NoTK. — The  author  of  the  following  art  cle 
on  the  economics  of  strip  mining  Is  Bened  urn 
Professor  of  Economics,  and  Director  of  the 
Regional  Research  Institute  at  West  Virginia 
University. 

(The  article  was  written  in  response  to  a 
number  of  Inquiries  about  the  p>otentlal  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  proposed  ban  on  si  rip 
mining  on  the  West  Virginia  economy.  'tTie 
views  expressed  are  those  of  the  author,  itnd 
should  not  be  attributed  to  West  Virginia 
University.) 

(By  William  H.  Mlernyk) 

The  current  controversy  over  strip  mlr  Ing 
shows  how  statistical  Juggling  can  contuse 
a  fairly  clear-cut  Issue.  Surface  mine  spol  es- 
men  have  claimed  that  22.500  persons  depmd 
on  strip  mining  for  their  livelihood.  This 
figure  Includes  all  workers  ompoyed  In  sur- 
face mines,  those  employed  In  supplying  In- 
dustries, and  all  the  members  of  their  fijn- 
illes.  This  Is  the  number  of  persons  1;  is 
claimed  who  "beneflf  from  surface  mining 

But  where  there  is  an  economic  "benefit" 
there  is  also  an  economic  "cost."  In  the  case 
of  surface  mining,  this  cost  results  from  i  eld 
drainage,  soil  erosion,  and  general  damage 
to  the  environment.  Environmental  damage 
lessens  the  chances  of  other  kinds  of  (co- 
nomic  development.  Thus  the  "cost"  of  iur- 
face  mining  is  borne  directly  or  lndlre;tly 
by  all  the  residents  of  the  state.  If  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  say  that  22.500  West  Virginians 
"benefit"  from  sxirface  mining.  It  Is  also  le- 
gitimate to  say  that  1.7  million  West  Vir- 
ginians are  paying  the  "cost." 

If  strip  mining  Is  banned  in  West  Virginia 
a  certain  number  of  jobs  will  be  phased  out 
over  a  two-year  period.  Tills  raises  sevtral 
Important  questions :  How  many  workers  yriU 
be  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  if  surtace 
mining  Is  outlawed!  What  are  the  •oonctnlc 
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grounds  for  proposing  that  strip  mining  be 
abolished?  Who  stands  to  gain  and  who 
stands  to  lose  if  surface  mining  Is  allowed  to 
continue,  or  If  it  is  banned  entirely? 

The  latest  figures  reported  by  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mines  show  an  aver- 
age of  2.904  persons  employed  in  surface 
mining  In  West  Virginia  in  1970.  And  strip 
operators  produced  26.9  million  tons  of  coal 
last  year.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  al- 
most 50  per  cent  In  the  production  of  surface 
mines  over  1969.  The  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  expects  strip  mining  to  Increase 
less  this  year  than  it  did  In  1970,  since  deep 
mine  capacity  in  Weet  Virginia  will  increase 
by  almost  40  million  tons  this  year.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side,  however,  we  may  assume  that 
surface  mine  production  in  West  Virginia  will 
increase  by  30  per  cent  this  year.  If  surface 
mine  production  should  reach  35  million 
tons  direct  employment  in  strip  mining  will 
Increase  to  3.378.  This  is  the  number  of 
workers  who  would  definitely  lose  their  Jobs 
over  a  period  of  two  years. 

Employment  impacts  are  not,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  workers  directly  employed  by 
an  Industry.  If  production  in  one  Industry 
goes  down  suppliers  to  that  industry  are  also 
affected.  Thus  any  estimate  of  the  economic 
effects  of  a  ban  on  strip  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia should  Include  the  Indirect  as  well  as 
the  direct  effects.  Indirect  effects  can  be 
measured  using  what  economists  call  an 
input-output  model.  Such  a  model,  which 
consists  of  a  set  of  highly  detailed  statistical 
tables,  has  been  constructed  for  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  by  the  Regional  Reeearch  In- 
stitute at  WVU.  Prom  this  model  employment 
multipliers  have  been  calculated  for  each  in- 
dustry in  West  Virginia.  In  the  case  of  sur- 
face mining  the  employment  multiplier  is 
2.07.  When  all  the  direct  and  indirect  effects 
have  been  worked  out,  the  initial  Job  losses 
due  to  a  ban  on  strip  mining  could  be  2.07 
times  the  number  of  strip  miners  directly 
affected.  The  maximum  number  of  Jobs  that 
could  be  lost  in  West  Virginia,  over  a  two- 
year  period,  is  7,820. 

But  one  Important  point  must  be  made 
about  employment  multipliers.  The  employ- 
ment multiplier  Is  a  static  concept.  It  pro- 
vides an  estimate  of  Job  losses  on  the  as- 
sumption that  everything  else  In  the  econ- 
omy remains  unchanged.  If  an  economy  is 
declining  the  employment  multiplier  will 
understate  the  true  Impact  of  Job  losses.  If 
the  economy  is  expanding,  the  employment 
mxiltipUer  will  overstate  actual  Job  losses. 
The  actual  economic  effects  of  a  ban  on  strip 
mining  In  West  Virginia  will  thus  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  timing  of  the  ban,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  economy  at  that  time. 

One  good  indicator  of  the  state  af  aii  eco- 
nomy Is  the  amount  of  personal  Income  re- 
ceived by  its  residents.  For  more  than  20 
years,  personal  Income  In  West  Virginia  In- 
creased more  slowly  than  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  But  In  1970 — for  the  first  time  In 
more  than  two  decades — personal  income  in 
West  Virginia  increased  at  a  faster  rate,  by 
7.5  per  cent  while  the  Increase  for  the  na- 
tion was  only  6.1  per  cent.  Largely  because  of 
a  strong  increase  In  the  demand  for  coal ,  the 
West  Virginia  economy  has  enjoyed  a  mod- 
est boom  at  the  same  time  that  the  national 
economy  was  In  a  modest  recssslon.  This  docs 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  West  Virginia's  eco- 
nomic problems  have  been  "solved."  Prob- 
lems engendered  by  long-term  economic  de- 
cline are  not  solved  In  a  year  or  two.  The  Im- 
portant point  is  that  West  Virginia's  eco- 
nomy is  now  expanding,  and  this  expansion 
will  cushion  the  impact  of  Job  losses  due  to 
a  ban  on  strip  mining. 

Some  of  the  workers  employed  in  strip 
mining — tipple  operators  for  example — can 
find  Jobs  with  deep  mines,  and  many  deep 
mines  are  now  aggressively  recruiting  work- 


ers. But  the  skills  of  most  workers  employed 
m  strip  mining  are  more  closely  related  to 
the  skills  of  engineering  construction  work- 
ers than  they  are  to  the  skills  of  underground 
miners.  This  is  significant  since  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  now  In  the  midst,  of  an  extensive 
highway  construction  program.  Because  strip 
mine  employes  and  highway  workers  belong 
to  the  some  "Job  family,"  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  many  strip  miners  to  find  Jobs  with 
road  construction  companies. 

When  the  current  state  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia economy,  and  the  availability  of  Job 
alternatives,  are  taken  Into  account,  the  job 
losses  estimated  by  the  use  of  static  multi- 
pliers are  probably  too  high.  One  cannot  be 
precise  about  the  actual  number  of  jobs  that 
would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  a  strip  mine  ban, 
but  it  would  be  a  smaller  number  than  the 
one  obtained  from  a  mechanical  application 
of  the  static  multiplier. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  Imply  that  a 
ban  on  strip  mining  would  be  entirely  pain- 
less either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
West  Virginia  economy  or  of  individual  work- 
ers. Job  dislocations  are  never  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  the  workers  affected.  Even  If  the 
workers  are  lucky  enough  to  find  other  jobs 
Immediately,  they  and  their  families  must 
often  go  through  a  difficult  period  of  ad- 
justment. 

But  economic  policy  cannot  be  decided  en- 
tirely on  the  grounds  that  some  individuals 
win  be  adversely  affected.  Many  public  poli- 
cies have  adverse  effects  on  specific  Indivi- 
duals, but  they  are  adopted  by  lawmakers 
because  society  as  a  whole  stands  to  gain. 
This  Is  true,  for  example,  when  Congress 
refuses  to  Impose  quotas  on  imported  prod- 
ucts. Workers  In  the  Industries  affected  may 
lose  their  Jolas  a-s  a  result  of  rising  Imports, 
but  all  consumers  gain  as  a  result  of  lower 
prices.  It  would  be  easy  to  provide  other  Illus- 
trations of  public  policy  decisions  that  result 
in  economic  Injury  to  a  few  in  the  short  run, 
but  which  provide  economic  g^ns  for  society 
as  a  whole  In  the  long  run. 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view,  strip 
mining  in  West  Virginia  should  be  banned 
only  if  the  gains  to  society  as  a  result  of  this 
action  will  be  greater  than  the  social  losses. 
Clearly,  those  who  advocate  an  end  to  strip 
mining  believe  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
They  believe  that  the  social  costs  of  strip 
mining  are  greater  than  the  social  benefits. 
The  social  benefits  of  strip  mining  are  very 
small,  although  private  benefits  to  operators 
and  employes  may  be  substantial.  But  the 
social  costs  of  strip  mining  are  very  high. 
This  Is  because  all  of  the  gains  from  strip 
mining — whether  to  Indlviduala  or  to  so- 
ciety— are  of  a  short-run  nature  while  the 
costs  may  be  borne  by  several  generations. 

If  surface-mined  land  could  be  restored  to 
its  original  state,  the  coal  industry  would 
gain  and  society  would  not  lose.  The  Surface 
Mining  Act  of  1967  requires  operators  to  post 
a  bond  on  land  that  is  strip  mined  until  the 
land  Is  reclaimed.  But  the  reclamation  pro- 
visions of  this  law  have  not  been  adequately 
enforced.  Although  the  law  specifies  that  the 
directors  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources may  deny  permits  on  land  that  can- 
not be  successfully  reclaimed,  there  Is  no 
record  of  such  denials.  There  are  not  enough 
Inspectors  to  cover  the  more  than  32,000 
acres  that  were  strip  mined  last  year.  And 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions — such  as  the 
well-publicized  reclamation  activities  of 
Tracy  Hylton  In  Nicholas  county — strip  min- 
ers leave  behind  them  land  that  Is  devastated 
rather  than  "reclaimed."  The  costs  of  this 
devastation  In  terms  of  acid  drainage,  sllta- 
tion,  erosion  and  other  forms  of  ecological 
damage  can  only  be  estimated.  But  these 
estimates  tend  to  run  high. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  acceptable  recla- 
mation of  strip  mined  land  nm  from  $1,200 
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to  well  over  $2,000  an  acre.  These  figures  may 
be  used  as  rough  benchmarks  of  the  short- 
run  social  cost  of  strip  mining.  If  this  cost 
U  not  met  on  an  annual  l>asls  it  would  have 
to  be  compounded,  using  an  appropriate  in- 
terest rate,  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  long-run 
social  costs. 

Using  the  estimates  given  above,  it  would 
have  cost  between  $38  and  $64  million  to  re- 
claim the  land  strip  mined  last  year.  Who 
should  bear  this  cost? 

Increasingly,  economists  have  accepted  the 
view  that  businesses  engaged  in  economic 
sctlvlty  which  results  in  environmental  dam- 
age should  pay  the  cost  of  that  damage. 
These  are  "external"  costs.  They  are  not  part 
of  the  internal  costs  of  production  of  the 
business  establishment.  But  many  economists 
now  argue  that  these  external  costs  should 
be  "Internalized."  Why  should  society  pay 
these  costs,  they  ask,  when  the  benefits  of 
the  economic  activity  go  to  a  limited  few? 
Thoee  who  accept  this  view  would  argue  that 
surface  mine  operators  in  West  Virginia 
should  be  taxed  at  rates  ranging  from  $1,200 
to  $2,000  per  acre.  This  would  transfer  the 
"external"  costs  of  environmental  damage  to 
the  internal  costs  of  the  firm.  If  the  market 
price  of  coal  would  permit  the  operators  to 
pay  this  tax  and  still  earn  a  profit,  the  total 
cost  of  strip  mining — private  and  social — 
would  be  covered. 

If  we  assume  that  the  26.9  million  tons 
of  surface  coal  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$7.00  per  ton  last  year,  the  total  revenue  of 
the  Indtistry  would  have  been  $188.3  million. 
Thus  the  cost  of  acceptable  reclamation 
would  have  ranged  from  20  to  34  per  cent 
of  the  surface  mining  industry's  total  in- 
come last  year.  Clearly,  the  Industry  could 
not  have  paid  even  the  smaller  of  these 
amounts  in  taxes  and  remained  in  business 
Yet  this  Is  what  It  should  have  paid  if  the 
external  costs  had  been  "internalized." 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  social  costs  of  strip  mining  far  exceed 
any  social  gains.  Tinkering  with  the  Surface 
Mining  Act  of  1967  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  There  can  be  no  acceptable  com- 
promise between  the  short-run  private  in- 
terests of  strip  mine  operators  and  their  em- 
ployees and  the  long-run  social  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  abolition  movement  in  West 
Virginia  is  West  Virginia's  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller 
IV.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  view  on  strip  mining 
is  ably  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  article 
from  the  March  1971  issue  of  Pathway 
magazine : 

My  Position  on  Strip  Mining 

(By  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  Secretary  of 
State) 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  I  genuinely  love 
West  Virginia's  tremendous  natural  beauty. 
And  I  enjoy  that  beauty  by  being  an  out- 
doorsman  of  sorts — a  hiker. 

So  It  was  that  nearly  two  years  ago  my 
wife,  Sharon,  and  I  were  hiking  along  Otter 
Creek  In  Randolph  and  Tucker  Counties.  We 
both  agreed  that  with  the  area's  majestic 
trees,  its  lush  undergrowth  and  its  crystal 
clear  mountain  streams.  Otter  Creek  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  areas  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

But  then  I  heard  bad  news  for  that  beauty. 
First,  there  was  talk  of  logging.  And  next, 
there  was  prospecting  for  coal. 

With  the  talk  of  prospecting  for  coal,  I 
thought  about  what  the  devastation  of  strip 
mining  might  do  to  an  area  so  beautiful  as 
Otter  Creek,  and  what  it  was  already  doing 
elsewhere  In  West  Virginia. 

As  a  consequence,  late  last  summer  I  set 


out  to  assess  as  thoroughly  and  reasonably 
as  possible  the  effects  of  continued  strip 
mining  of  coal  In  West  Virginia.  My  purpose 
was  to  develop  a  position  on  strip  mining 
for  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

I  spent  hundreds  of  hours  making  a  va- 
riety of  field  trips — by  car,  on  foot,  and  by 
helicopter.  I  went  to  strip  mining  operations 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Kanawha  Riv- 
er. I  listened  to  the  views  of  operators,  con- 
servation groups,  unions,  state  government 
officials,  federal  and  state  reclamation  people. 
Corps  of  Engineer  experts,  water  experts,  and 
soil  experts.  I  read  the  literature,  studied 
our  laws  and  other  states'  laws,  did  research 
on  the  economic  and  job  significance  of  the 
Industry.  I  saw  the  new  and  the  old,  the  bad 
and  the  better. 

I  considered  the  difference  between  the 
northern  coal  Industry  and  the  southern; 
the  possibilities  of  reclamation  researcJb;  the 
consequences  of  tightening  the  laws  or  of 
leaving  the  laws  alone,  of  reducing  tlie  slope 
levels  to  25  or  20  degrees,  and  of  abolishing 
strip  mining  altogether. 

I  saw  the  reclamation  of  operators  vho 
care,  and  the  work  of  those  who  don't. 

The  dilemma  is  a  classic  one:  West  Vir- 
ginia needs  both  its  job  opportunities  and 
its  natural  beauty.  State  policy  shoxild  try 
to  preserve  both.  But  I  am  convinced — reluc- 
tantly but  strongly — that  strip  mining  of 
coal  in  West  Virginia  must  be  prohibited  by 
law,  completely  and  forever.  That's  why  I 
decided  to  work  for  stautory  prohibition  in 
this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Clearly,  the  industry  has  tried  to  do  a 
better  job  since  the  1967  strip-mining  law. 
It  has  worked  on  seeding  spoil  banks,  sloping 
benches,  planting,  water  Impoundments,  and 
covering  toxic  materials.  I  saw  a  few  opera- 
tors, who  had  been  conscientious  and  some- 
what successful.  I  saw  many  more  opera- 
tions that  were  neither  conscientious  nor 
successful. 

Even  the  best  efforts  fell  short  of  pre- 
venting slides,  acid  drainage  and  other 
stream  pollution.  And  I  saw  no  solution  to 
the  most  glaring  problem  of  all — th'j  high- 
wall.  This  is  the  fatal  flaw  of  reclamation. 
The  hlghwall  is  the  signature  of  the  strip 
miner.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  leaves  it  there. 
Bleak  rock  circles,  often  two  or  three  tiered 
and  semi-permanent,  shatter  the  contoured 
beauty  of  our  hills.  The  effect  is  devastating 
and  humiliating. 

Frankly,  I  think  of  those  hlghwalls  as  a 
cancer,  spreading  out  from  hill  to  hill,  on 
and  on.  Into  more  and  more  areas.  Why 
should  Grant,  Raleigh  and  Upshur  Counties, 
for  example,  all  with  ample  strip  coal  reserves 
and  quiet  scenic  landscapes,  fall  prey  to  this 
cancer? 

Our  state's  natural  beauty  is  a  great  re- 
source now,  and  wUl  become  more  so.  But  It 
Is  a  fragile  beauty,  highly  personnal,  easily 
destroyed,  and  a  beauty  that  depends  on  space 
and  isolation  and  mood.  In  other  words,  a 
frontier  beauty. 

We  still  have  it,  but  we  are  losing  it.  The 
highwall  is  like  a  knife  sloth  through  a  paint- 
ing; you  can  patch  it  up,  but  somehow  it  is 
always  there,  and  the  beauty  and  mood,  the 
closeness,  are  never  the  same  again. 

The  Industry  says  it  needs  time  for  re- 
search. I  say  it  is  too  late  for  additional  re- 
search. The  damage  to  large  sections  of  our 
state  Is  already  beyond  repair. 

There  Is  a  special  urgency  to  act  now.  The 
energy  crisis  has  made  the  demand  for  coal 
so  great  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a 
fury  of  stripping.  Huge  new  equipment  has 
been  developed  to  speed  the  Job. 

Too  much  of  West  Virginia  is  already  a 
tangle  of  ugly  hlghwalls  and  eroded  spoil- 
banks.  The  damage  is  grotesque. 
Despite  the  efforts  ot  the  Reclamation  Di- 


vision, I  am  convinced  stronger  enforcement 
is  not  the  answer. 

Our  enforcement  history  In  West  Virginia 
has  not  been  a  distinguished  one,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  it  to  show  any  marked 
improvement  now.  In  any  event,  the  Recla- 
mation Division  will  be  needed  to  work  on 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  presently 
unreclaimed  strip-mined  land. 

I  am,  of  course,  deeply  concerned  about  the 
number  of  Jobs — both  direct  and  indirect — 
Involved  in  prohibiting  strip  mining.  But 
even  the  immediate  labor  Impact  should  not 
be  insuperable.  Only  one-ball  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  In  West  Virginia  is 
directly  engaged  In  stripping.  The  bulk  of 
these  men  are  highly  skilled  workers — tipple 
operators,  mechanics  and  heavy  equipment 
operators  whose  services  are  definitely  mar- 
ketable. Nearly  all  of  these  men  will  be  able 
to  find  good  work.  Services  and  businesses 
dependent  on  strip  mining  may  not  be  able  to 
adjust  as  well  and  as  quickly.  Nevertheless, 
the  public  Interest  must  assert  Itself  at  some 
point.  It  rarely  has  in  West  Virginia. 

It  is  argued  that  America  faces  an  energy 
crisis  and  that  strip  mining  is  part  of  West 
Virginia's  obligation  tovraird  meeting  the 
national  demand  for  ooal.  But  other  lees 
destructive  methods  can  be  employed  to  ex- 
tract Weet  Virginia  coal.  Stripped  coal  Is 
mined  at  a  high  benefit  to  a  few  but  at  too 
great  a  coet  to  all  West  Virginians. 

Neither  America  nor  West  Virginia  »-lll  al- 
ways be  able  to  have  it  both  ways — all  the 
energy  they  want  and  all  the  beauty  and 
tranquility  they  want.  It  Isn't  often,  par- 
ticularly in  West  Virginia,  that  anything  as 
Intangible  and  basic  as  beauty  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  can  stand  their  ground  against 
economic  and  political  Interests.  But  In  this 
case,  the  political  process  must  function  In 
behalf  of  this  and  future  generations,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  beauty  and  tran- 
quility. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  our  state's  environ- 
mental efforts  became  clear  to  me  as  I 
studied  the  strip  mining  problem — that  oil 
and  gas  well  sites  and  deep-mining  sites,  as 
well  as  our  own  state  highway  building  ef- 
forts show  a  basic  disregard  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  reclamation.  Some  of  the  worst 
tilghways  and  spoUbanks  in  the  state  are 
direct  results  of  our  roadbuilding  program. 
Strip  mining,  however,  is  the  problem  with 
first  priority.  Each  citizen  loses  each  time 
any  of  our  hills  are  permanently  scarred  and 
disfigured  by  strip  mining.  The  loss  di- 
minishes the  state  as  a  whole,  while  stream 
pollution  and  sedimentation  are  speclflo 
losses.  Most  important,  such  damage  limits 
future  alternatives  for  our  state.  We  be- 
come less  attractive  to  Industry,  to  tourists, 
to  retaining  our  own  citizens. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  decided  to  strongly 
support  legislation  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture to  end  strip  mining. 

Because  of  the  economic  effects  brought 
about  by  abolition,  there  will  be,  of  course, 
a  certain  winding-down  period  necessary. 
Displaced  workers  must  have  time  to  find 
Jobs;  strip  mine  operators  have  major  capi- 
tal investments  in  equipment  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery. Power  plants  utilizing  strip  coal 
must  find  other  fuel  supplies. 

But  West  Virginia's  economy  Is  on  the  up- 
swing and  there  has  never  been  a  better 
time  during  the  past  30  years  for  the  ad- 
justment required  by  abolition  to  be  made 
than  now. 

Even  more  Importantly.  If  West  Virginia 
doesn't  make  this  adjustment  now.  It  will 
be  tremendously  more  difficult  to  do  bo  in 
some  future  year  when  the  necessity  for 
abolition  becomes  increasingly  clear. 

Finally,  I  feel  it  is  fitting  and  a  matter 
of  pride  that  West  Virginia,  a  state  most 
richly  blessed  by  natural  beauty  and  a  state 
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meet  crueUy  <lev»st*t«l  by  strip  mining  op- 
erators, should  take  the  lead  in  hiatorlo  en- 
vlromnental  legislation.  I  sincerely  believe 
the  mo«t  re«pon«lble,  the  most  8lgnlflc»nt, 
an/i  the  moet  generoua  contribution  ^nia 
60th  Legislature  can  make  to  all  our  peeple 
IS  to  abolish  strip  mining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  statement 
whicii  I  made  on  April  12,  1971,  as  *ell 
as  a  statement  which  I  made  on  April 
22,  1971,  at  a  briefing  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs.  Present  ind 
participating  in  this  briefing  were  Hon. 
John  D.  RockefeUer  IV,  secretary  of  siate 
of  West  Virginia;  Hon.  John  Seiberijng, 
of  Ohio;  and  West  Virginia  coal  miners 
Clarence  Pauley,  of  Van;  Ivan  Wliite, 
of  Madison;  and  Arnold  Miller,  of  ph- 
ley.  Because  of  the  eloquence  and  imilor- 
tance  of  the  statement  by  Arnold  Miller, 
I  am  including  the  entire  text  of  his  re- 
marks on  that  occasion : 

Statkmint  by  Rkp.  Kxn  Hecules, 

Apbh.  12,  1971 

I  raise  my  voice  today  in  a  cry  of  ajony 

and   anguish   for    the   land   of    Appalathla, 

where  Mother  Earth  Is  being  nailed  to  the 

cross  by  the  strip  mining  of  coal. 

In  the  past  week,  I  have  vlolted  strip- 
mined  areas  of  eastern  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
my  own  state  of  West  Virginia,  and  the 
devastation  by  the  strippers  is  escalatlni;  by 
the  hour.  BlUlons  of  tons  of  valuable  :op- 
soU.  trees,  rocks,  the  habitat  for  wUdllfe  and 
the  hills  themselves  are  being  chewed  and 
churned  up  because  Its  so  cheap  to  make 
a  quick  killing  when  you  can  pa^s  the  en- 
vironmental costs  on  to  future  generations. 
Next  week  Is  Earth  Week,  and  no  doubt 
many  administration  spokesmen  will  be  out 
with  their  best-polished  rhetoric  on  the 
importance  of  the  environment. 

But  I  charge  that  the  leaders  of  this  na- 
tion are  apathetic,  stagnant  and  insen.sltlve 
towaa-d  the  national  crisis  .\treci'.ng  our  ;and 
which  has  resulted  from  the  pell-mell  race 
of  the  strip  miners  to  rip  out  the  coal  b<  fore 
Congress  acts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  environ- 
mental hara-kiri. 

The  fact  Is  that  President  Nixon's  own 
people  are  undercutting  his  professed  dsslre 
to  protect  the  environment.  The  credit  llity 
gap  Is  growing  wider  every  day. 

Just  before  Easter,  two  press  statettents 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Int«  rlor. 
One  release  simimartzed  a  algnlCoant  study 
by  the  U.S.  'geological  Survey.  Indlci.tlng 
that  In  the  Beaver  Creek  basin  in  south  cen- 
tral Kentucky  "strip  mining  of  coal  ir  the 
basin  has  significantly  Increased  the  ac.dlty 
and  mineralization  of  surface  and  ground 
water,  and  Increased  the  sediment  of  str  jams 
below  the  mined  area.  These  changes  in 
water  quality.  In  turn,  have  adversely  af- 
fected aquatic  life  in  the  sUeam."  The  *udy 
Is  a  damning  and  documented  indictment 
of  the  seriously  adverse  environmental  el  recto 
of  strip  mining. 

The  second  press  release  contains  the  text 
of  a  speech  by  Hollls  M.  Dole,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  for  Mineral  Resource^  be- 
fore thf.  Pacific  Northwest  Metals  and 
Minerals  Conference  In  Portland,  Oregon.  In 
the  entire  7-page  speech  entitled  "Energy, 
Environment  and  the  Economy,"  Secrletary 
Dole  has  one  slim  sentence  about  strip  min- 
ing, and  all  be  says  Is  that  "strip  miplng. 
without  proper  land  reclamation.  Is  i  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  esthetic  values."  H*  says 
nothing  about  acid  mine  drainage,  as  docu- 
mented in  the  report  of  his  own  Department . 
He  says  nothing  about  the  millions  of!  tons 
of  sediment  from  strlp-mmed  spoil  b|anks, 
washed  into  the  streams  by  the  spring  tains. 
He  says  nothing  about   the  human  Helngs 


whose  homes  are  shaken  by  blasting,  whose 
lawns  are  covered  by  muck,  and  whose  water 
from  the  tap  has  turned  black  and  undrlnk- 
able.  He  says  nothing  about  the  Gem  of 
Egypt,  and  other  ten-story  power  machines 
that  every  day  are  making  huge  new  acreage 
look  like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  To  Usten 
to  Secretary  Dole,  you  would  think  those  who 
are  concerned  about  strip  mining  are  Just  a 
bunch  of  nute  who  love  to  go  out  and  gaze 
at  the  scenery. 

Both  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Morton  have  sounded  the  trumpet 
for  action,  the  President  In  his  Environmen- 
tal Message  of  February  8,  1971,  and  Secre- 
tary Morton  In  his  letter  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Speaker  dated  February  10,  1970. 
Secretary  Morton  predicted  that  by  1980 
5  million  acres,  an  area  the  size  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  will  be  disturbed  if  surface 
mining  continues  at  the  same  rate. 

What  good  does  It  do  to  make  speeches 
against  strip  mining.  If  you  have  a  man  like 
Assistant  Secretary  Dole  who  apparently  does 
not  believe  in  the  recommended  legislation? 
How  effectively  will  such  a  law  be  enforced 
by  a  man  who  is  obsessed  with  production 
like  Secretary  Dole?  I  personally  feel  the 
bill  being  recommended  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  pretty  toothless  to  begin  with, 
but  apparently  even  that  Is  too  strong  for 
Secretary  Dole. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  observed  that  "most  Americans 
today  are  simply  fed  up  with  government  at 
all  levels."  The  President  said  In  his  March 
25  message  to  Congress  that  "the  major  cause 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  government  is  not 
a  matter  of  men  or  of  money.  It  Is  principally 
a  matter  of  machinery."  The  President  then 
attacked  the  scattering  of  responsibility 
among  many  different  bureaus  and  agencies, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  bring  some  organi- 
zational sense  into  government  by  stream- 
lining its  organization. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  President,  and 
to  Governor  Connally  when  he  briefed  Demo- 
cratic Conressmen  over  scrambled  eggs  at 
a  White  House  breakfast.  But  what  good  does 
It  do  to  re-structure  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment when  you  have  high  officials  like 
Secretary  Dole,  who  either  don't  believe  In 
or  are  decidedly  unenthuslastic  about  a  policy 
like  regulating  strip  mining? 

Furthermore,  If  you  put  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  into  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  bury  It  In  a  new  subdivision 
headed  "Energy  and  Minerals  Resources", 
you're  not  only  taking  the  human  factors 
out  of  coal  mine  safety,  but  you  are  sub- 
ordinating the  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment against  strip  mining  to  the  all-out 
drive  for  production  of  more  and  more  en- 
ergy. 

Easter  Is  the  season  when  we  herald  the 
spiritual  rebirth  of  all  mankind.  The  awaken- 
ing and  renewal  of  life  which  accompanies 
the  Easter  spirit  will  never  be  realized  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  plunder  and  scar 
the  earth,  decapitate  the  hills  and  poison  the 
waters  of  the  earth  which  are  God's  handi- 
work. 

Eakth  Day  Briefing  for  Congressmen  on 

Strip   Mining   of   Coal,   April   22,    1971 
(Statement  by  Representative  Kin  Hechler) 

On  Earth  Day  1971,  there  Is  a  surge  of 
public  support  for  legislation  to  ban  the 
strip  mining  of  coal.  There  are  now  73  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
24  states  co-sponsoring  H.R.  46S6  and  com- 
panion bills.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  as 
3.  1498  by  Senators  Gaylor  Nelson  (D-Wls.) 
and  George  McGovern   (D-SJD.). 

At  the  same  time,  a  weU-flnanced  lobby- 
ing and  advertising  campaign  has  been 
launched  by  the  National  Coal  Association 


and  Its  allies  to  stave  off  this  legislation  long 
enough  to  enable  the  strippers  to  make  some 
quick  kUllngs.  The  strip-miners  are  racing 
to  rip  out  more  coal  with  their  giant  gouging 
machines,  decapitating  lulls,  ruining  top- 
soil,  destroying  the  habitat  for  wild  life, 
pouring  acid  and  sediment  into  streams, 
laying  waste  huge  areas  of  valuable  timber, 
causing  floods  and  landslides,  and  even 
where  reclamation  has  been  attempted  the 
land  has  been  drained  of  Its  productiveness, 
value,  resources,  and  beauty. 

Strip  mining  produces  a  high  profit  mar- 
gin because  the  damage  to  the  environment 
is  not  figured  in  the  present  costs;  these 
environmental  costs  are  simply  passed  on  to 
future  generations.  They  cry  "energy  crisis" 
and  "Job  losses"  In  the  face  of  efforts  to 
protect  the  soU,  hills,  forests  and  streams. 
Coal  can  and  must  be  obtained  from  the 
billions  of  tons  available  through  deep  min- 
ing, and  a  start  must  be  made  immediately 
to  prepare  for  opening  those  deep  mines 
needed  in  the  coining  yecu^,  with  due  pro- 
tection against  environmental  damages.  Con- 
gress is  now  passing  an  accelerated  public 
works  act  which,  along  with  construction, 
housing  and  other  constructive  Jobe  should 
assist  In  providing  employment.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  assault  the  environment  in 
order  to  provide  either  energy  or  Jobs.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  allow  technology  to 
be  our  master,  rather  than  our  servant. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  fight  to  abolish  strip 
mining  received  a  tremendous  boost  through 
the  strong  support  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV.  The  path  to  power 
In  West  Virginia  can  be  transparently  sim- 
ple: go  along  with  the  coal  barons  and  their 
powerful  economic  allies,  and  also  work 
closely  with  those  political  leaders  some  of 
whom  follow  the  example  of  the  extractive 
industries  In  taking  out  more  than  they  put 
!n.  Thus,  "Jay"  Rockefeller  displayed  a  spe- 
cial brand  of  courage  In  West  Virginia  when 
in  the  closing  days  of  1970,  he  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  favored  an  outright  ban 
on  the  strip  mining  of  coal  In  our  beautiful 
mountain  state.  He  may  have  lost  a  battle 
in  the  State  Legislature,  but  he  won  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  here  today  to  talk  ex- 
clusively about  the  West  Virginia  situation, 
and  he  is  taking  no  position  on  the  Federal 
legislation  co-sponsored  by  Rep.  John  Sel- 
berllng  (D-Ohlo)  and  myself,  among  others. 
I  am  Impressed  by  the  tremendous  public 
support  from  both  coal  mining  states,  and 
those  areas  where  there  Is  no  coal  mining, 
In  favor  of  a  ban  on  strip  mining.  The  people 
are  determined  that  this  assault  on  the  en- 
vironment and  this  Insult  to  God's  handi- 
work must  cease.  A  halt  to  strip  mining  will 
be  a  valuable  investment  In  the  future  pro- 
ductivity of  the  sou,  protection  of  our  water 
supply,  the  saving  of  forests  and  streams, 
prevention  of  floods,  the  saving  of  the  prop- 
erty of  home-owners  and,  above  all,  the 
preservation   of  the  total  environment. 

Statement   by    Arnold   Miller, 
Ohley,  W.  Va. 


April  22.  1971 
West  Virginia  is  made  up  of  rugged  but 
beautiful  mountains.  I  was  born  in  a  nar- 
row valley  between  two  mountains  where 
there  were  about  fourteen  deep  mlnee  in 
operation.  The  stream  of  Cabin  Creek  In  my 
boyhood  days  had  many  species  of  fish  and 
didn't  appear  to  be  bothered  by  acid  mine 
water,  along  about  1950  strip  mining  In- 
creased rapidly  and  our  problems  began,  our 
stream  was  poUuted,  the  stream  channel  be- 
gan to  fill  with  silt  and  debris,  all  life  in  the 
stream  ceased.  Today  there  is  little  stream 
channel  If  any  and  we  are  under  the  con- 
stant threat  of  flooding,  our  roads  are  being 
destroyed  by  heavy  coal   hauling  trucks. 
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For  >-e6.rs  most  people  who  lived  In  mining 
communities  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  as 
their  main  form  of  recreation,  now  this  is 
being  BystemaUcally  destroyed  along  with 
the  water  supply  for  our  people.  After  living 
with  laese  problems  I  ivave  decided  to  speak 
out  on  strip  mining.  Strip  mining  has  be- 
come a  very  serious  problem  in  the  United 
States  in  general  and  West  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular, strip  mining  became  a  raging  con- 
troversy during  the  la^t  session  of  the  West 
Virginia  legislature,  there  was  much  debate 
on  the  pros  and  con's  and  I  for  one  feel 
there  was  some  Important  facts  left  out,  I 
will  attemp:  to  cover  most  of  these  as  Im- 
partial as  I  can. 

There  are  thiee  basic  methods  of  mining 
coal  In  West  Virginia,  drift  mining,  slt^ie 
niinlng,  and  shaft  nUning.  Drift  mining  is 
a  method  where  the  coal  seam  is  above  ground 
level,  slope  mining  is  where  the  coal  seam  Is 
below  ground  level,  but  close  enough  to  the 
ground  level  that  It  Is  easier  to  enter  on  a 
gradual  slope  than  to  put  a  shaft  down,  and 
shaft  mining  is  where  the  coal  seam  is  too  far 
below  ground  level  to  enter  Into  except  by 
putting  down  a  shaft.  For  this  article  we  can 
put  aside  shaft  mining  as  it  has  no  bearing 
on  strip  mining.  Slqpe  mining  for  the  most 
part  In  relation  to  strip  mining  except  where 
thick  seams  prevail  can  be  discounted.  Drift 
mining  oonfllcu  with  strip  mining  as  the 
ooal  seams  In  this  type  mining  are  vulner- 
able to  both  types  of  mining  and  this  Is 
where  the  controversy  arose,  strip  mine 
supporters  say  that  strip  miners  produce 
coal  that  can't  be  recovered  by  deep  miners, 
one  labor  leader  made  a  statement  that  the 
only  time  deep  miners  would  drive  entries 
outside  were  for  ventilation,  having  been  a 
deep  miner  most  ol  my  life  I  know  that  is 
about  as  far  from  the  truth  as  anyone  could 
get.  The  controlling  factor  In  deep  mining 
In  regards  to  mining  coal  on  the  out  crop 
Is  the  market  for  coal  as  the  coal  seam  close 
to  the  out  crop  is  of  poor  quality  In  relation 
to  the  deeper  part  of  the  seam,  if  the  market 
Is  good  for  the  coal  that  strip  miners  mine 
then  It  can  be  mined  by  deep  miners. 

Another  factor  in  strip  mining  Is  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  when  the  coal 
seam  is  under  36"  It  is  more  difficult  to  mine 
and  keep  production  high  with  deep  min- 
ing, at  the  same  time  where  the  coal  seam  is 
under  36"  it  Is  less  feasible  for  strip  mining 
as  there  Is  a  standard  among  strip  miners 
that  they  can  move  a  certain  amount  of 
over  burden  for  each  inch  of  coal,  a  moun- 
tain cannot  be  moved  profitably  for  the  thin 
seams  by  strip  mining.  The  same  labor  leader 
referred  to  earlier  made  another  statement 
that  I  believe  should  be  reversed,  he  said  that 
the  deep  miners  had  to  have  the  strip  mined 
ooal  in  order  to  operate,  the  truth  Is  that  In 
order  to  raise  the  market  value  of  strip 
mined  coal  It  has  to  be  mixed  with  deep 
mined  coal  to  raise  the  B.T.U. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reasons  ad- 
vanced In  arupport  of  strip  mining,  such  as  a 
fuel  shortage,  safety  factor,  length  of  time 
in  developing  deep  mines.  I  firmly  believe 
these  reasons  have  been  created  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  profit,  first  I  recognize  the  lack 
of  much  development  In  deep  mining  in  the 
past  several  years.  A  serious  shortage  of  labor 
for  deep  mining  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
and  any  real  effort  to  promote  safety  had  to 
be  forced  on  the  coal  operators. 

In  an  effort  to  be  as  objective  as  I  can  I 
see  no  Justification  for  strip  mining  other 
than  for  profit,  we  are  asked  to  tolerate  an 
Industry  that  does  more  damage  by  far  In 
relation  to  the  product  it  produces  and  cre- 
ates more  problems  for  a  state  that  is 
plagued  with  many. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  82  House  and  four  Sen- 


ate cosponsors  of  the  legislation,  as  of 
May  10.  I»71: 

Environmental  Protection  and  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1971  (To  Abolish  Strip-Min- 
iNC  of  Coal  in  the  United  States) — H.R. 
4556.  H.R.  4557.  H.R.  6484.  H.R.  6485.  S. 
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cosponsors  by  state 
May  10,  1971 

Arkansas:  Rep.  David  Pryor  (D). 

California:  Rep.  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D), 
Rep.  Phillip  Burton  (D).  Rep.  James  Gor- 
man (D),  Rep.  George  Danielson  (D),  Rep. 
Ronald  Dellums  (D) .  Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D) , 
Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins  (D).  Rep.  Robert 
Leggett  (D).  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
(R) ,  Rep.  John  Moss  (D) ,  Rep.  Thomas  Rees 
(D),  Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D). 

Connecticut:  Rep.  William  R.  Cotter  (D), 
Rep.  Ella  T.  Grasso  (D) . 

Florida:  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D) . 

Georgia:  Rep.  John  Davis  (D> . 

Hawaii :  Rep.  Pasty  Mink  (D) . 

IllinoU:  Rep.  Ralph  Metcalfe  (D),  Rep. 
Abner  Mlkva  (D),  Rep.  Sidney  R.  Yates  (D). 

Indiana:  Rep.  John  Brademas  (D),  Rep. 
Ray  Madden  (D) ,  Rep.  J.  Edward  Roush  (D) . 

Iowa:  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  (R) . 

Louisiana:  Rep.  Edwin  Edwards   (D) . 

Maine:  Rep.  WlUlam  D.  Hathaway  (D) , 
Rep.  Peter  Kyros  (D). 

Maryland:  Rep.  Clarence  Long  (D),  Rep. 
Parren  Mitchell  (D),  Rep.  Paul  Sarbanes 
(D). 

Massacliiissets:  Rep.  James  Burke  (D), 
Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R) ,  Rep.  Robert  F.  Drlnan 
(D).  Rep.  Harold  D.  Donohue  (D),  Rep.  Mi- 
chael Harrington  (D) ,  Sen.  Edward  Kenuedy 
(D),  Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  (R).  Rep. 
Thomas  O'Neill  (D). 

Michigan:  Rep.  John  Dlngell  (D) ,  Rep. 
William  Ford  (D),  Rep.  Luclen  Nedzi  (D), 
Rep.  Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R) . 

Minnesota:  Rep.  Joseph  Karth  (D) . 

New  Jersey:  Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R),  Rep. 
Cornelius  Gallagher  (D),  Rep.  Henry  Hel- 
stoski  (D) .  Rep.  Peter  Rodlno  (D) .  Rep.  Rob- 
ert Roe  (D).  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr. 

(R). 

NeiB  York:  Rep.  BeUa  Abzug  (D),  Rep. 
Herman  Badlllo  (D),  Rep.  Mario  Blaggl  (D), 
Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham  (D),  Rep.  Hugh 
Carey  (D),  Rep.  John  Dow  (D).  Rep.  Sey- 
mour Halpern  (R),  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D), 
Rep.  Peter  A.  Peyser  (R) ,  Rep.  Otis  Pike  (D) , 
Rep.  Bertram  Podell  (D),  Rep.  Ogden  Reld 
(R),  Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D),  Rep. 
WiUlam  Fltts  Ryan  (D),  Rep.  Lester  Wolff 
(D). 

North  Carolina:  Rep.  Nick  Gallfianakis  (D) , 
Rep.  Richardson  Preyer  (D). 

Ohio:  Rep.  John  Selberllng  (D) ,  Rep. 
James  V.  Stanton  (D).  Rep.  Louis  Stokes 
(D) .  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (D) ,  Rep.  Charles 
W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (R) . 

Pennsylvania:  Rep.  William  A.  Barrett 
(D).  Rep.  Edward  G.  Blester  (R).  Rep.  WU- 
Uam  Moorhead  (D).  Rep.  Joseph  Vlgorlto 
(D),  Rep.  Lawrence  Williams   (R). 

South  Dakota:  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D) . 

Texas:  Rep.  Robert  Eckhardt  (D) .  Rep. 
Henry  Gonzalez  (D) . 

Washington:  Rep.  Tom  Foley  (D) .  Rep. 
Thomas  Pelly  (R) . 

West  Virginia:  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D) . 

Wisconsin:  Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeler  (D) , 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D),  Rep.  David  Obey 
(D). 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  OP  THE 
RUMANIAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
10th  of  May,  is  the  national  holiday  of 
the  Rumanian  peop)e.  Although  current- 
ly a  member  of  the  Communist  bloc  of 
nations,  Rumania  has  a  cherished  na- 
tional history,  and  Rumanians  continue 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  three  sig- 
nificant historical  events  on  May  10. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  Rumanian  dy- 
nasty was  fomided  when  Charles,  Prince 
of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania. 

On  May  10,  1877,  the  Principality  of 
Rumania  declared  her  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

On  May  10,  1881.  Rumania  became  a 
kingdom  when  Charles  I  was  crowned 
King  of  Rimiania. 

Despite  tlie  attempts  of  the  current 
regime  in  Rumania  to  shift  the  celebra- 
tions to  May  9,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  victory,  Rumanian-Americans 
and  Rumanian  nationals  continue  to 
mark  this  date,  May  10,  as  their  national 
holiday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  significance  of  this  date  for 
oui-  Rumanian  friends,  and  to  take  this 
timely  opportunity  to  remember  the 
great  historical  events  which  cause  them 
to  celebrate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  May  11,  on 
account  of  official  business  in  attendance 
at  fimeral  of  Edson  V.  Root,  a  State 
representative  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HoGAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HcGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fatintroy),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  i-emarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rancel,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  <;onsent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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and 


quest  of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia) 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomweld. 

Mr.  Kkating. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Wyatt 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Z^ACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  tw^  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  QuTLLBN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  th^  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fauntroy)  and  to  intrude 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Oarmatz. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  tw(J  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  thi-ee  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Delaney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,   from  the  Committe( 
House    Administration,     reported 
that  committee  did  on  May  6,  1971 
sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 

H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  extend  certain 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
and  savings  deposits  and  economic  stab^llza 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mjove- 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accbrd- 
ingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  II,  1971,  at  12  o'qlock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execiitive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foll9ws: 
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laws 
time 


691.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  legislative  branch  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  (H.  Doc.  No.  92- 
108);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

692.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law  spec- 
ialist officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procxirement  receipts  for  med- 
ical stockpile  of  civil  defer-se  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes,  for  the  quatr- 
ter  ended  March  31.  1971,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, transmitting  a  report  on  State  and  local 
taxation  of  banks,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-156;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
in  docket  No.  190,  The  Cherokee  Nation, 
Plaintiff,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1055;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6522,  a  bUl  authorizing 
apprc^riations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Received   Prom  the   Comptroller   General 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments pertaining  to  insurance  operations  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-107);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  iterations  and 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  savings  available  through  reduced 
use  of  air  parcel  post  shipments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

699.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  savings  available  under  the  pro- 
gram for  relocating  roads  and  bridges  at  the 
Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  California,  as 
administered  by  the  Biueau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
D.  Smith  (Rept.  92-188).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HM.  4042.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  John  A.  Martinkosky;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  92-189).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJi.  6666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Michael  M.  Mills,  U.S.  Air  Force;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-190).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  7085.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Eugene  M.  Sims,  Sr.;  (Rept.  No.  92-191). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor D.  Morgan;  (Rept.  No.  92-192).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  E. 
Carroll;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
193 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  8191.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  annuities,  to  change  the  railroad 
retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD : 

H.R.  8192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  UiUted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population  In  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter,  to  prescribe  February  1  as  the  cen- 
sus date  for  the  1975  and  later  censuses  of 
population,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  mid-decade  censuses, 
to  provide  for  census  recounts  of  population, 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  8193.  A  bill  to  allow  a  20-percent  credit 
against  the  Federal  Individual  income  tax  for 
State  and  local  Income  taxes,  and  to  increase 
substantially  the  credit  against  the  Federal 
estate  tax  for  State  death  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  8194.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  U.S.  probation  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  8195.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  8196.  A  bin  to  name  the  new  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Building  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Building;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCloskit,  and  Mr.  Vetset)  : 

H.R.  8197.  A  blU  to  prohibit  assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  8198.  A  bUl  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  provide  support  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  support  program  for 
the  summer  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  8199.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  8200.  A  bill  to  extend  to  aU  unmarried 
individuals  the  fvUl  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DOWNING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MosHEB)  : 
HJl-  8201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Harlne  Act,  1936,  a£  amended,  by  inserting 
a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  8202.  A  bill  to  improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal -State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Hii.  8203.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  8204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  ban  glue  and  paint  products  contain- 
ing toxic  solvents;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJi.  8205.  A  bill  to  create  regional  seed- 
money  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
BanUng  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8206.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  wage  credits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program  for  Japanese  Americans 
who  were  detained  or  Interned  during  World 
War  n  and  performed  compensated  service 
during  the  detention  or  Internment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  8207.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmor-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
HJl.  8208.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  federally  financed 
emergency  unemployment  compensation  for 
up  to  26  weeks  in  addition  to  the  extended 
compensation  now  available  under  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HtoERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Arencs)  : 
HJl.  8209.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  for 
a  temporary  period  the  act  of  November  9, 
1966,    permitting    persons    from    countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  8210.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  KING: 
HJl.  sail.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  assoclatlona  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  8212.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  to  liberalize  the  credit  avail- 
able for  used  machine  tools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  McKAY: 
H.R.  8213.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park  In  the  SUt«  of  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  8214.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Glen  Can- 
yon National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8215.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain prewar  Japanese  bailk  claimants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  8216:   A  bill  to  establish  drug  abuse 
control  organizations  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  8217.  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  beneflta  of  In- 
come   splitting    now    enjoyed    by    married 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  8218.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  SB  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  maternity  care  in  service 
facilities  for  certain   members  of  the   uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents  after 
such    members    are    separated    from    active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  8219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Red   River  Army  Depot, 
Bowie  County,  Tex.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.   8220.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   act   of 
December  27,  1960  (64  Stat.  1120),  author- 
izing the  waiver  of  the  navigation  and  vee- 
sel-lnspectlon  laws;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8222.  A  bill  to  provide  that  expenses 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  EUmlra 
Psychiatric   Center   In   the   city   of   Elmlra, 
N.Y.,  shall  be  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid 
for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949;    to   the    Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  8223.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried   individuals    the    full    tax    benefits    of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  8224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  defini- 
tion of  "student"  under  section  151;  to  the 
Coimmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  8225.  A  bin  to  amend  the  MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  broaden  the 
sole-survlvlng-son  exemption  to  Include  all 
sons   of   a   family;    to   the   Cranmlttee   on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8226.  A  bUl  to  change  the  definition 
of  "ammunition"  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
H.R.  8227.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Maooen, 
and  Mr.  Roush)  : 
H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint  resolution  to  Instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govermnent  Operations. 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fba- 
ser,     Mr.    Galifianakis,    and    Mr. 
Howard)  : 
H.J.  Res.  624.  Joint  resolution  to  instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  19,  1971,  as 
"Dr.  Culbertson  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WRIGHT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brooks,    Mr.    Eckhardt,    and    Mr. 
Kazen) : 
HJ.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  to  instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional Investigative  authority  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

163.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  the  island  of  Culebra  for 
target  practice;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

164.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  HawaU,  relative  to  national  parks  In 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

165.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  raUroad  pas- 
senger service  for  the  city  of  Las  Vegas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

166.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslattire  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  public  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  8228.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Juana  C. 
Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8229.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bong  Ja 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  8230.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kudret 
Gonlualcak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  8231.  A  bin  for  the  rell^  of  Col.  John 
H.  Sherman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.R.  8232.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Rooa 
Vaccarco  and  her  daughters;   to  the  Own- 
mi  ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HJl.  8233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamee  J. 
O'Connor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8234.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Irving  M. 
Sobln  Co.,  Inc.,  and/or  Irving  M.  SoWn 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  and/or  Sobln  Chemicals, 
Inc.,  and/or  Daniel  M.  Hicks  (incorporated) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Resolution  restoring  cltiaen- 
shlp  posthumously  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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RELATIONSHIP        BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  RED  CHlKA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  of 
April  16,  1971,  the  Chicago  Tribune  con- 
tains an  important  article  entitled  "After 
the  Plng-Pong  Games." 

In  a  short  length  of  time  the  United 
States  has  set  aside  several  restrictioip  on 
trade  and  travel  between  Red  Chinai  and 
the  United  States.  In  a  coimtry  thkt  is 
tired  of  war,  there  is  a  strong  appeal  for 
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May  10,  1971 


peaceful    relations    between    the 
populous    Communist   nation    and 
strongest  free  country.  However,  as 
tor  Clayton  Kirkpatrick  points  out, 
because  Red  China  was  clvH  to  our  liable 

Red 
)een 


tennis  team,  that  does  not  mean 
China's  basic  imperialist  plans  have 
changed.  To  plunge  ahead  without  re- 
gard to  Peking's  motives  would  be  utter 
folly. 

Before  suiy  last  improvement  can  be 
established  between  our  countries,  cer- 
tain preliminary  steps  must  be  stai'ted. 
To  this  extent,  the  reception  of  our  table 
tennis  team  is  heartening.  The  situa  tion 
becomes  quite  different  when  politic!;  are 
involved.  There  is  no  reason  whatscever 
for  us  to  believe  that  Red  China  has 
softened  its  desire  to  spread  Chinese 
Communist  influence  thioughout  Asia 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Thus,  we  must  keep  a  realistic  utti- 
tude  in  mind  when  dealing  with  Red 
China,  and  not  be  led  astray  by  tating 
these  actions  at  face  value.  These  rele- 
vant comments  deserve  the  considers  tion 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  son- 
sent,  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AVTKB  THE  PDJO-PONO  GAMES 

If  It  13  possible  to  plunge  headlong  toward 
peace,  that  ia  what  the  tJnlted  States  spems 
to  be  doing  In  Ita  relations  with  Red  Ctilna. 
In  a  matter  of  weeks,  even  days,  we  have 
seen  one  restriction  after  another  discarded, 
affecting  travel,  communications,  tradej  and 
shipping.  There  Is  talk  of  invitations  tq  the 
Chinese  Plng-Pong  and  soccer  teams  tojvlslt 
this  country,  and  Premier  CJhou  En-Laj  has 
spoken  wistfully  about  coming  to  North 
America. 

In  a  ooxintry  fatigued  by  war  abroad^  and 
tension  at  home,  as  the  United  Statas  Is, 
there  Is  an  understandable  and  almost  llrre- 
Bistable  appeal  to  the  thought  that  il|  the 
most  powerful  nation  and  the  most  pjopu- 
lous  nation  on  earth  can  kiss  and  maki  up, 
a  new  era  of  peace  will  dawn.  One  uilted 
States  official,  asked  why  he  thought  C^lna 
responded  so  quickly  and  enthusiastically  to 
President  NUon's  earlier  overtures,  refclled 
that  China's  motlvea  dont  matter;  thatlit  is 
the  results  that  count. 

Well,  maybe.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  can 
be  no  durable  improvement  In  relations  with- 
out preliminary  steps  such  as  these.  To  {that 
extent,  the  sudden  spring  thaw  In  Pekltg  is 
welcome.  But  to  think  that  we  can  plunge 
ahead  without  regard  to  Peklngls  motivies  Is 


to  invite  disappointment  and  very  likely 
worse. 

One  can  dream,  of  course,  about  how  nice 
It  would  be  if  our  relations  with  Bed  China 
could  always  be  handled  thru  dedicated  Plng- 
Pong  players  who  never  raised  the  ugly  sub- 
ject of  politics — if  our  relations  with  Russia 
could  be  turned  over  to  chess  players,  and 
with  France  to  wine  tasters.  But  as  Russia 
has  demonstrated  time  and  again,  every  form 
of  activity  in  a  totalitarian  regime  is  an 
agency  of  the  state.  Art  Is  not  art,  and  litera- 
ture Is  not  literature  unless  It  conforms  to 
the  party  line.  And  Russia's  form  of  totali- 
tarianism is  mild,  at  the  moment,  compared 
with  Peking's. 

So  when  the  Chinese  speak  ingratiatingly 
of  friendship  between  the  "peoples"  of  the 
two  countries,  we  mustn't  be  fooled.  When 
liao  Tse-tung  talks  of  100  flowers  blossom- 
ing, he  is  talking  only  of  differences  between 
Peking  and  Moscow;  within  China,  there  is 
room  for  only  one  flower,  and  it  blooms  in 
the  little  red  book  of  Chairman  IS&o'a 
thoughts.  The  American  visitors  learned  as 
much  the  other  day  when  one  of  them  asked 
about  former  President  Liu  Shao-chi.  Liu  is 
alive,  a  Chinese  official  replied,  but  bis 
thought  is  dead.  He  Is  being  "reeducated." 

Things  are  very  different  here.  The  young 
people  on  our  Plng-Pong  team  are  idealistic 
and  uninhibited,  representative  of  millions 
more  at  home.  Theirs  are  qualities  which  we 
prize — but  which  we've  learned  can  often  put 
them  at  odds  with  authority,  and  with  au- 
thority In  Washington  In  particular.  Our 
Plng-Pong  players  relate  (If  we  may  borrow 
the  contemporary  term]  much  more  directly 
to  the  people  at  home  than  the  Chinese 
players  do  to  their  people. 

China's  flrst  objective,  it  must  therefore  be 
assumed.  Is  to  try  to  widen  the  gap  between 
Washingixan  and  many  American  people — to 
create  a  craving  for  peace  so  strong,  and  per- 
haps so  blind,  that  cooler  aud  more  ex- 
perienced heads  will  be  unable  to  prevail 
when  they  see  our  Interests  and  the  long- 
range  outlook  for  peace  being  threatened. 

Because  the  Bamboo  Curtain  is  more  Im- 
penetrable even  than  the  Iron  Curtain,  we 
can  only  speculate  on  Peking's  goals.  They 
probably  include  the  displacement  of  Na- 
tionalist China  from  the  United  Nations: 
the  assumption  by  Peking  of  the  Chinese 
membership  in  that  body;  the  absorption  of 
Nationalist  China  into  Red  China:  the  expul- 
sion of  all  western  Influence  (including  Rus- 
sian] from  Southeast  Asia;  and  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  Chinese  hegemony  over  all 
of  East  Asia,  Including  Japan. 

If  these  goals  are  correct — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  Red  China  has  renounced  Its 
imperialist  plans  since  It  made  war  on  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  [a  war  which 
Is  still  technically  in  progress] — then  there 
are  bound  to  be  more  confrontations  and 
very  likely  more  wars  with  countries  that  are 
more  important  to  us  than  Korea  or  Vlet- 
Nam,  and  that  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to 
defend. 

Will  it  then  be  too  late  to  protect  our 
Interests?  The  question  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind  as  we  are  propelled,  with  smiles  and 
sweet  talk,  toward  the  bar. 


SOVIET  ARMS  ESCALATION  IN 
AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,  several 
very  illuminating  articles  on  the  Soviet 


arms  escalation  in  Africa  appeared  in 
recent  editions  of  the  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  magazine.  If  this  in- 
formation is  correct,  the  United  States 
has  sunk  to  a  third-rate  nation  by 
searching  only  for  peace  rather  than 
seeking  to  perpetuate  man's  basic  moti- 
vation to  also  be  free. 

Quite  tragically,  many  still  do  not  un- 
derstand that  our  defeats  In  Southeast 
Asia  have  but  supplied  the  vacuum  for 
Soviet  expansionism  and  supremacy  in 
Africa. 

If  our  national  determination  is  to  re- 
treat from  leadership  of  the  free  world, 
the  United  States  should  play  no  role 
in  combating  Soviet  expansion  today  in 
Africa,  tomorrow  in  Europe,  or  next  week 
in  our  Fatherland. 

The  price  of  peace  by  concessions  to 
tyranny  is  always  loss  of  freedom. 

I  insert  the  news  articles  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

(From    Aviation    Week    and    Space    Tech- 
nology magazine,  Apr.  26,  1971] 
Strategic  Stakes 

The  latest  Soviet  moves  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean (AW&ST  Apr.  19  p.  14)  emphasize  again 
the  enormous  srtrategic  stakes  that  are  in- 
volved In  the  North  African  military  equa- 
tion. Egypt  is  the  keystone  of  Soviet  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  and  they 
are  pouring  their  very  latest  air  defense  sys- 
tems into  that  area  to  keep  it  secure  as  a 
base  for  their  expansion  iu  two  directions: 

First,  eUong  the  North  African  littoral  of 
the  Mediterranean  until  they  have  naval 
bases  with  air  cover  all  the  way  from  Alex- 
andria to  Mers  el  Kebir. 

Second,  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Red 
Sea,  enabling  them  to  establish  a  strong  naval 
force  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Both  objectives  have  the  economic  aud 
political  goeJ  of  controlling  the  flow  of  oil 
to  Europe  from  its  African  and  Middle  East- 
ern sources.  Control  of  the  North  African  lit- 
toral oould  cut  off  many  of  the  oil  supply 
valves  to  Europe  from  Algeria,  Libya  and  the 
new  Red  Sea  fields.  The  Soviet  navy  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  could  threaten  a  blockade  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  from  which  tankers  stream 
to  Europe. 

It  is  indeed  Ironic  that  tremendous  U.S. 
diplomatic  pressure  has  been  exerted  on  Is- 
rael to  permit  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  be- 
cause this  is  the  major  Soviet  goal  lu  expand- 
ing its  naval  force  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  Soviets  have  already  established  skele- 
ton naval  bases  In  Yemen,  Eritrea  and  the 
British-vacated  island  of  Socotra,  but  they 
cannot  supply  them  at  full  strength  by  the 
lengthy  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route 
from  Baltic  or  Black  Sea  ports  or  by  the  Asi- 
atic route  from  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Siberia.  Secure  passage  through  the  Suez 
Canal  is  the  only  way  the  Soviets  can  imple- 
ment their  next  goal  of  basing  a  significant 
Indian  Ocean  fleet  on  the  skeleton  bases  al- 
ready established  in  the  area.  The  U.S.  Navy's 
high  command  is  thoroughly  alarmed  over 
this  project  and  would  prefer  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  So  would  the  Israelis  who 
are  reluctant  to  exchange  a  strong  defensive 
line  on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  for  diplo- 
matic assurances.  They  also  are  worried  about 
a  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
that  could  threaten  their  maritime  lifeline 
to  Africa  and  Asia  as  much  as  the  Egyptian 
closing  of  the  Straits  of  Tlran  that  precipi- 
tated the  Six  Day  War  of  1967  and  the  Slnal 
campaign  of  1956. 

Meanwhile,  the  heavy  Soviet  deployment 
of  air  defense  equipment  to  the  Middle  East 
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has  revealed  some  interesting  facets  of  that 
equipment  and  also  forced  a  basic  new  Israeli 
strategy  to  counter  it.  When  the  An-22  heavy 
logistic  carrier  first  appeared  in  the  West  at  a 
Paris  air  show  some  years  ago.  long  before  the 
USAF  C-5A  had  made  its  first  flight,  there  was 
considerable  derision  by  western  observerb 
over  some  of  its  "old  fashioned"  equipment 
such  as  the  giant  lurboprops  with  contra- 
rotating  propellers.  During  the  past  two 
years  it  has  emerged  as  a  key  component 
of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy.  providing  a  swift 
and  secure  long-range  airlift  for  key  military 
equipment  such  as  Foxbat  and  MIG-21J 
fighters,  Goa  (SA-3)  and  Ganef  (SA-4)  and 
Frog  7  missiles  complete  with  mobile  self- 
propelled  launchers.  In  the  meantime,  USAF 
has  been  struggling  to  eliminate  miany  of 
the  unnecessarily  complex  features  of  the 
C-&A  which  contribute  little  to  its  basic 
mission  performance  and  escalate  its  already 
swollen  costs.  As  a  result,  the  basic  strategic 
value  of  this  type  aircraft  is  being  severely 
questioned  in  the  U.S.  and  its  production  cur- 
liiled  at  the  very  time  the  Soviets  are  pro- 
viding dramatic  demonstrations  of  how  it 
can  be  used  as  a  basic  instrument  of  na- 
Uonal  policy. 

The  new  versions  of  the  MlG-21  and  the 
MlQ-23  appearing  in  Egypt  also  offer  more 
evidence  ol  how  the  Soviets  work  diligently 
on  model  improvement  of  basic  designs  after 
they  are  conmiltted  to  production.  The 
MiO-21J  has  substantially  improved  perform- 
ance over  the  C  models  encountered  earlier 
over  Egypt  and  North  Vietnam  and  a  num- 
ber of  prior  weak  points  have  been  remedied. 
Equipped  with  an  Improved  air-to-air  mis- 
gUe  and  the  digital  data  link  to  Its  airborne 
fire  control  system.  It  is  a  formidable  air-to- 
ali  fighter.  When  the  Foxbat  first  appeared 
in  Soviet  skies  it  was  correctly  identified  as  a 
long-range  bomber-killer  equipped  with 
downward  looking  radar  and  air-to-air  mis- 
siles aimed  at  countering  the  threat  from 
either  the  defunct  B-70  or  the  emerging  B-1. 
Now  they  have  come  up  with  a  lighter  ver- 
sion aimed  at  an  air-superiority  role  *ltli 
speed  and  altitude  advantages  that  could 
have  been  matched  only  by  the  abandoned 
tJSAF  YF-12  version  of  Its  Mach  3  SR-71 
black  spy  plane. 

All  of  these  Improvements  in  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fense system  in  Egypt,  beginning  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  SA-3  and  M1G-21J  plus  So- 
viet pilots  and  technicians,  have  forced  the 
Israelis  to  adopt  a  new  strategy  against  the 
time  when  it  may  become  necessary  to  pene- 
trate this  defense  system  to  blunt  an  Arab 
ground  offensive. 

The  Israelis  have  now  shifted  from  their 
sensational  aircraft  penetration  tactics  of  the 
Six  Day  War  to  a  first  strike  capability  based 
on  supersonic  drones  and  stand-off  missiles 
aimed  at  blasting  gaps  in  the  ground  belts 
of  radars  and  anti-aircraft  missiles  to  enable 
strike  aircraft  to  penetrate  to  Egyptian  artil- 
lery, armor  and  other  assault  forces.  The  Is- 
raelis are  still  confident  that  these  tactics  will 
enable  them  to  penetrate  eventually.  But 
they  concede  that  the  quality  and  scope  of 
the  new  Soviet  air  defense  system  In  Egypt 
would  take  a  heavier  toll  of  their  limited  sup- 
ply of  Mirage,  Phantom  and  Skyhawk  strike 
aircraft  and  their  pUots.  Even  with  great 
gaps  blasted  In  the  missile  belts,  the  Israeli 
air  force  faces  a  tougher  task  then  ever  in 
clearing  the  skies  of  MlG-21Js  and  Poxbats 
before  they  can  turn  their  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  ground  battles  as  they  did  so 
•••clalvely  on  the  second  day  of  the  Six  Day 

WiT. 

The  military  and  strategic  equation  In  the 
Middle  East  has  changed  significantly  during 
the  past  six  months.  Only  the  test  of  com- 
bat will  prove  which  values  remain  constant. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
magazine,  Apr.  19. 1971] 

ESCAU^TION  IN  AFBICA 

The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  another  giant 
stride  In  establishing  military  control  over 
North  Africa  as  preparation  for  exerting 
political  control  over  the  oil  sources  of  Eu- 
rope. The  latest  Soviet  drive  In  Africa  has 
moved  in  two  directions : 

First,  to  establish  air  superiority  over  its 
main  Egyptian  base  complex  and  the  Israeli 
battle  lines  that  threaten  it.  The  Soviets  air- 
lifted into  Egypt  a  new  generation  of  Inter- 
ceptors, missiles  and  communications  sys- 
tems manned  by  Russian  pilots  and  tech- 
nicians. This  massive  airlift  of  the  past  six 
weeks  Is  described  In  exclusive  detail  by  Ed- 
ward H.  Kolcum,  European  editor  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  on  page  14  of  this 
issue. 

Second  to  extend  the  geographic  sc<q>e  of 
Its  African-based  air  and  seapower  from 
Egypt  through  Libya  to  western  Algeria.  In  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
tended their  base  structure  from  Alexandria 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  Mers  el  Keblr 
In  Algeria  on  the  eastern  approaches  to  Gib- 
raltar. They  now  have  maritime  reconnais- 
sance Badgers  and  Ilyshln  Il-38s  operating 
out  of  Egypt  and  the  former  USAF  base  at 
Wheelus  in  Libya  and  vrtll  shortly  move  Into 
Algiers  and  Oran  where  squadrons  of  Mlg- 
23  Poxbat  Interceptors  and  Sukhol  Su-7  at- 
tack airplanes  are  already  based  to  protect 
them. 

The  scope  and  pace  of  the  Soviet  campaign 
in  North  Africa,  particularly  Its  latest  mas- 
sive airlift  of  Its  own  first-line  air  defense 
equipment  into  Egypt,  has  surprised  even 
the  few  knowledgeable  experts  who  predicted 
its  general  thrust  more  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Soviets  are  apparently  giving  the  air 
defense  of  Egypt  a  priority  second  only  to 
that  of  their  homeland.  The  latest  airlift  has 
brought  In  all  the  elements  of  the  Soviet's 
first-line  home  air  defense  system.  Backbone 
of  this  system  Is  the  Mikoyan  Mach  3  twinjet 
Poxbat  Interceptor  first  displayed  at  the 
Domodedovo  air  show  near  Moscow  In  the 
summer  of  1967.  This  Is  an  aircraft  that  has 
performance  superior  not  only  to  anything 
the  Western  world  has  flying  but  also  to  the 
new  generation  of  fighters  (F-14  and  F-16) 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  now 
developing. 

The  Israeli  F-4  Phantoms  and  A-4E  Sky- 
hawks  are  no  match  for  the  Foxbat.  no  mat- 
ter how  skilled  or  combatwlse  their  pilots 
may  be. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  In  a  year,  the 
Soviets  have  poured  their  first-line  Inter- 
ceptors and  Red  air  force  pilots  Into  Egypt 
In  an  attempt  to  wrest  air  superiurity  from 
the  Israelis  and  establish  an  effective  counter 
to  the  carrier-based  alrpower  of  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet.  Last  summer,  the  Soviets  made  their 
first  such  attempt  when  they  airlifted  100 
M1G-21J  Interceptors  and  a  contingent  of 
Red  air  force  pilots  to  man  them  and  took 
over  the  air  defense  of  Egypt.  After  some 
preliminary  feinting,  the  Israeli  air  force 
bounced  the  Soviet  pilots  and  wiped  out  a 
patrol  of  four  MlG-21Js  over  the  Suez  Canal 
battle  lines. 

Stung  by  this  defeat,  the  Soviets  have  now 
countered  with  their  very  best  equipment. 
This  Includes  not  only  the  Foxbat  Interceptor 
but  the  SA-4  Ganef,  an  Improved  surface-to- 
air  missile  motmted  on  mobile  tracked 
launchers,  and  a  digital  data  link  system  that 
makes  It  Impractical  for  the  Israelis  to  moni- 
tor ground  instructions  being  fed  from  radar 
to  Russian  pilots.  This  was  formerly  done  by 
voice,  but  now  the  data  goes  electronically 
from  ground  radars  to  the  airborne  com- 
puters and  displays  In  the  Foxbat. 
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The  air  defense  belt  of  SA-2  and  BA-S 
missiles,  anti-aircraft  artUlery  and  radar 
tracking  and  guidance  stations  that  moved 
in  with  the  MlG-21Js  last  summer  covered 
only  the  northern  sector  of  the  Suez  Canal 
battle  line.  It  had  vulnerable  flanks  to  the 
north  across  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
south  across  the  Red  Sea.  The  new  inter- 
ceptors and  missiles  will  not  only  plug  these 
flanks  but  also  beef  up  the  main  air  defense 
system  designed  to  cover  an  Egyptian  assault 
across  the  Canal. 

Extended  air  cover  offered  by  the  new 
equipment  also  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  Egyptian  assault  to  outflank  the  Bar-Lev 
fortifications  along  the  Suez  Canal  and  force 
the  Israelis  to  fight  in  open  desert.  The  In- 
troduction of  Russian  Frog-7  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  last  winter  also  gave  the 
Egyptians  the  capability  of  hitting  the  Israeli 
supply  bases  in  the  desert  behind  the  Bar- 
Lev  line  where  they  are  not  dug  in  or  hard- 
ened. 

Pew  Middle  E^t  observers  doubt  that  the 
Soviets'  goal  is  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
to  permit  Its  navy  to  reach  the  Indian  Ocean 
skeleton  bases  it  already  has  established  In 
Yemen,  Eritrea  and  on  the  Island  of  Socotra. 
The  frantic  efforts  of  Washington  to  arrange 
some  navy  limitation  pact  before  this  occurs 
appear  doomed  to  futility  Just  as  were  the 
attempts  to  negotiate  the  Israelis  back  from 
their  Suez  defense  line. 

The  new  Soviet  threat  over  the  Mideast 
goes  far  beyond  tipping  the  balance  of 
power  against  Israel.  It  is  but  a  part  of  the 
overall  Soviet  strategy  to  turn  the  south- 
em  flank  of  NATO  by  controlling  the  air  and 
sea  bases  of  the  African  shore  to  neutralize 
U.S.  power  In  the  Mediterranean  and  put  a 
Communist  fist  on  the  oil  valves  of  the  pipe- 
lines to  Europe  (AW&ST  Mar.  30,  1970,  p.  9). 

The  Soviets  have  moved  Into  the  former 
USAP  base  at  Wheelus  in  Tripoli,  where  the 
United  Arab  Republic  is  establishing  Its  main 
training  base  with  Russian  M1G-21B  and 
French  Mirages,  and  have  built  naval  bases 
In  Tripoli.  Now  tinder  a  secret  pact  with  Al- 
geria, they  are  basing  submarines  at  Mers  el 
Keblr  and  moving  Red  air  force  squadrons 
with  Poxbats  and  Su-7s  Into  Algerian  bases. 
One  more  step  Into  Morocco  and  the  Soviet 
military  plan  will  be  complete.  Then  the  eco- 
nomic squeeze  on  European  oil  sources  will 
accelerate  and  the  political  pressure  on  Euro- 
pean governments  will  begin. 

The  Israeli  military  position  is  deteriorat- 
ing. It  Is  Impossible  to  repeat  the  strategy  of 
the  Six  Day  War  because  most  of  the  elements 
In  that  equation  for  success,  including  sur- 
prise, have  vanished.  The  Six  Day  War  con- 
jured visions  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  Shenan- 
doah Valley  campaign  as  a  classic  of  highly 
mobile,  highly  motivated,  numerically  In- 
ferior forces  defeating  a  combination  of  su- 
perior forces.  But  the  prospect  of  fighting  an 
open  desert  war  deep  in  Sinai  «rlth  the  Bar- 
Lev  fortifications  outflanked  could  be  equally 
reminiscent  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  vain  attempts 
to  hold  the  Petersburg  line  against  attrition, 
dwindling  logistics  and  superior  technology. 

All  of  this  is  transpiring  against  a  back- 
ground of  Incredible  Indifference  in  these 
United  States,  where  Southeast  Asia  oc- 
cupies the  ^otllght  and  rends  the  people  into 
bitter  divisive  factors  blurring  both  the 
threats  to  and  the  promises  of  our  national 
futiure. 

(From  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
magazine,  Apr.  19,  1971] 

Soviets  Spub  Arms  Flow  to  Egypt:  Deploy- 
ment OF  Poxbats.  Ganbt  SAM's  and  New 
Communications  to  Mqeast  Seen  Errosx 
to  Gain  Air  Supebiority  Over  Israxl 

(By  Edward  H.  Kolcum) 
Soviets  are  deploying  Poxbat  Mach  3  In- 
terceptors. Ganef  anti-aircraft  missiles  and 
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new  communications  systems  to  Egypt  la  a 
massive  arms  alrllXt  spurring  a  new  atteiupt 
to  gain  air  superiority  over  the  Arab-Isiaell 
battle  line  from  the  Me<ilterranean  to  ttie 
Bed  Sea. 

The  new  round  of  Soviet,  arms  shipmi  i.its 
also  Is  aimed  at  plugging  an  air  defense  gap 
along  the  Suez  Canal  south  of  Ismailiy.i  mU 
along  the  Red  Sea  shoreline  and  Increailng 
the  strength  of  the  already  formidable  ixn,- 
slle,  radar  and  antiaircraft  artillery  beli  In 
the  northern  canal  zone  opposite  the  IsiEiell 
Bar-Lev  hne  on  the  west  banlc. 

In  an  airlift  that  has  taken  on  the  chai  ac- 
terl£tlc8  of  a  regular  shuttle  between  Russia 
and  Egypt,  the  Soviets  have  delivered: 

A  squadron  of  Mach  3.2  Foxbat  fighters 
whose  performance  characteristics  have  t  een 
judged  by  Israel  and  the  West  to  demon- 
strate a  clear  superiority  over  aircraft  flown 
by  Israelis. 

SA-4  Oanef  surface-to-air  missiles  Mth 
an  effective  range  up  to  80,000  ft. 

Swamp,  a  ground-to-ground  voice  commu- 
nications system,  which  llnlu  air  defense 
fighter  bases,  missile  batteries  and  gun  ism- 
piacements. 

Markham,  a  ground-to-air  digital  trens- 
mlssion  system,  which  enables  tracking  ra- 
dars to  feed  data  directly  to  the  Foxbat  ci  ck- 
pit  display  i>anel. 

The  new  system  Is  manned  excluslvels  by 
Soviet  personnel.  It  complements  the  heavy 
concentration  of  SA-2  Guideline  and  S^-3 
Ooa  missiles  along  a  78-mi.  band  from  Is- 
malllya  to  the  city  of  Suez  (AW&ST  Nov,  16, 
1970,  p.  16). 

Independent  Israeli,  U.S.  and  British  Inltel- 
Ugence  estimates  conclude  that  the  Toibat 
has  no  serious  challenger  In  the  Middle  E  Eist. 
Below  15,000  ft.,  the  lighter  McDonnell  Doug- 
las F-4E  flown  by  the  Israelis  could  be  a  :  ac- 
tor. But  the  Judgment  Is  that  the  Foibat 
wUl  never  be  caught  below  15,000  ft.;  ralher 
It  will  rely  on  its  superior  dash  speed  tAr  a 
tail  chase  from  above. 

The  Foxbat  Is  the  Interceptor  versioi  as 
differentiated  from  the  standard  MiO-23.  The 
standard  MlO-23  has  a  somewhat  loiger 
fuselage — 80  ft.  compared  with  65  ft. — ^md 
a  heavier  gross  weight — 70,000  lb.  compjred 
with  the  64,200  lb.  of  the  Foxbat  (see  box 
p.  16).  Analysts  believe  that  Foxbat  is  the 
Soviet  air  force  replacement  for  the  MlG- JlJ, 
and  the  standard  MlO-21  has  had  only  llx  ilt- 
ed  production. 

The  new  Soviet  air  defense  package  In 
Egypt  Is  aimed  at  preventing  a  repetition  of 
the  humiliating  battering  Soviet  pilots  re- 
ceived last  July  30  (AW&ST  Nov.  16,  1)70, 
p.  21) ,  in  which  four  MlG-21Js  were  knocted 
down  In  a  dog-flght  by  F-l£s  and  D&ss«\Ut 
Mirage  3CJb.  j 

One  factor  In  the  Russian  defeat  last  <^uly 
was  the  ability  of  Israelis  to  monitor  voice 
transmissions  in  Egypt — both  ground-tot-alr 
and  alr-to-alr.  Swamp  and  Markham  are  ex- 
tremely secure  communications  systams. 
Markham  eliminates  the  need  for  pmy 
ground-to-air  voice  transmissions. 

The  Soviet  air  shuttle  to  Egypt  has  tieen 
functioning  since  January,  and  intelligence 
observers  noted  a  signlflcant  restructuring  of 
southern  air  defenses  about  six  weeks  agoi  At 
least  60  landings  have  been  made  in  Egypt 
In  the  past  four  months  by  the  giant  Antopov 
An-22  cargo  transport.  Several  hundred  for- 
ties have  been  flown  by  the  older  Anfl2. 
The  mobile  Oanef  mls.slle  Is  transportable  In 
the  An-22.  Disassembled  Foxbat  fighters  are 
also  carried  In  the  An-22. 

Foxbat  made  Its  first  flight  In  Egypt  on 
March  26  from  Cairo  West  Airport.  Through 
last  week,  a  total  of  seven  flights  had  l]een 
made,  flve  of  which  were  observed  and  a|na- 
lyzed.  It  is  probable  that  the  flights  are! ac- 
ceptance checks  after  the  aircraft  have  t^en 
assembled  In  Egypt. 
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Following  are  the  performances  achieved 
in  the  flve  flights  observed  between  Mar.  26 
and  Apr.  7: 

First  flight.  Mar.  26 — Operation  from  sea 
level  to  63,000  ft.  at  speeds  averaging  Mach 
2.0.  In  a  dash  at  63,000  ft.,  the  Foxbat  reached 
a  speed  of  Mach  3.2,  which  converts  to  1,860 
kt. 

Second  flight,  Apr.  1— Tests  ranging  from 
sea  level  to  73,000  ft.  Overall  computed  speed 
for  this  run  was  1,100  kt..  with  top  speed  of 
1.680  kt. 

Third  flight,  Apr.  4 — Same  figures  as  Apr. 
1. 

Fourth  filght,  Apr.  6 — Mock  dog-flghte  held 
against  MiO-21J,  with  the  Foxbat  reaching 
a  top  speed  of  1,100  kt. 

Fifth  flight,  Apr.  7 — Top  speed  of  1,600  kt. 
attained. 

The  test  flights  all  follow  a  triangular  path 
of  approximately  600  ml.  to  the  southwest  of 
Cairo. 

Meanwhile,  on  Apr.  6  Egypt  Issued  a  notice 
to  airmen  (Notaim)  closing  a  wide  section  of 
airspace  to  foreign  aircraft.  The  area  is  along 
the  northern  Red  Sea  shoreline,  and  It  Is 
believed  by  Intelligence  sources  that  the 
grouud  environment  is  being  establliihed 
there  for  the  SA-4  missile  and  Swamp  and 
Markham  communications  systems.  These 
same  sources  believe  the  Soviet  airlift  has 
concentrated  exclusively  on  the  new  air  de- 
fense system. 

The  number  of  M1G-21J8  In  Egypt  U  now 
about  112  as  compared  with  100  a  year  ago 
(AWAST  May  11,  1970,  p.  18).  Another  dozen 
Sukhol  Su-7s  also  are  believed  to  have  been 
deUvered  to  Egypt  during  the  past  year. 

From  the  poUtlcal  standpoint.  It  has  be- 
come obvious  that  Russia  with  its  new  ship- 
ments is  digging  Into  Egyptian  territory,  and 
the  theory  persists  that  the  Soviet  goal  Is 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea 
approaches. 

In  addition,  the  growing  Russian  military 
presence  In  Algeria  is  viewed  as  a  further 
step  at  entrenchment  in  the  North  African 
Uttoral. 

Speculation  that  the  Soviet  shipments  are 
a  response  to  the  Israeli  stand  on  peace  ne- 
gotiations Is  discounted  by  Israeli  and  most 
U.S.  observers  In  the  Middle  East.  They  point 
out  that  the  decision  to  install  the  new  sys- 
tem was  taken  last  August  following  the 
visit  by  a  Russian  air  marshal  to  Cairo  after 
the  four  M1G-21JS  were  shot  down. 

FOXBATS  IN  ALGEKIA 

Soviets  have  moved  approximately  15  MIG- 
23  fighters  and  a  squadron  of  9-18  Sukhol  Su- 
7  ground  attack  aircraft  Into  Algeria  under 
terms  of  a  new  and  hitherto  secret  military 
pact  between  the  two  countries. 

Soviet  pilots  flying  the  aircraft  have  free 
access  to  Algerian  air  fields  under  the  agree- 
ment, which  basically  covers  the  use  of  the 
former  French  naval  base  at  Mers  el  Keblr 
Two  Soviet  submarines  are  based  there.  The 
agreement  runs  through  1988. 

The  aircraft  are  being  flown  to  Egypt  In 
Antonov  An-22  heavy  cargo  aircraft  prior  to 
being  based  in  Algeria.  The  Mia-233  are  as- 
sembled In  Egypt  by  Soviet  technlclEins  and 
flown  by  Soviet  crews  on  to  Algeria. 

FOXBAT  CHARACTSRISnCS  OBSXBVXO 

Mlkoyan  Foxbat  MIG-23  fighter  now  being 
flown  by  Soviet  pilots  In  Egypt  Is  thought  to 
have  same  speed  characteristics  as  Lockheed 
SR-71  strategic  reconnaissance  aircraft.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Israeli,  U.S.  and  British 
Intelligence  flying  at  a  dash  speed  of  Mach  3.2 
and  a  maximum  altitude  of  73,000  ft. 

Based  on  analyses  resulting  from  these  ob- 
servations, Foxbat  has  these  basic  design  and 
performance  specifications : 

Maximum  gross  takeoff  weight — 64J300  lb. 

Operating  weight  empty — 34,000  lb. 
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Useful  load — 30,200  lb.,  of  which  36,000  lb. 
Is  fuel. 

Wing  span — 44  ft. 

Wing  leading  edge  sweep — inboard,  42  deg.; 
outboard,  38  deg. 

Wing  area — 640  sq.  ft. 

Wing  loading— 100  pet. 

Fuselage  length — 66  ft. 

Fuselage  width — 9.2  ft. 

Fuselage  depth — 8.7  ft. 

Maximum  power  rating — 24,200  lb.  sea  level 
static  thrust. 

Time  to  climb — sea  level  to  36,000  ft.,  with 
afterburner,  2.5  mln.;  on  full  military  power, 
7.8  mln. 

Combat  radius — 610  naut.  ml.  for  a  normal 
mission.  The  radius  actually  varies  from 
400-700  naut.  mi.  depending  on  duration  of 
supersonic  fiight. 

Foxbat  can  be  armed  with  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles, rockets  and  bombs.  Its  primary  mission 
in  Egypt  is  air  superiority,  but  it  can  be 
adapted  for  reconnaissance  and  fighter- 
bomber  roles. 

RECONNAISSANCX   II/-18 

Military  version  of  the  Ilyushln  n-18  com- 
mercial transport  Is  being  used  over  the 
Mediterranean  as  shipping  reconnaissance 
patrol  aircraft. 

A  fiight  of  these  aircraft,  code-named  May, 
which  carry  the  designation  n-38,  Is  based 
at  Matru  field  neeu-  Cairo. 

[From  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
Magazine,  Apr.  19,  1971] 

Three  Bu.uon  Doixar  Cut  Expectxo  in 

Defense  Requests 

(By  Donald  C.  Winston) 

Washington. — Major  attack  on  the  De- 
fense Dept.  $78.7-bllllon  Fiscal  1972  budget 
request  opened  in  Congress  last  week,  setting 
the  stage  for  cuts  expected  to  exceed  $3  bil- 
lion— and  possibly  reaching  double  that  fig- 
ure— by  the  time  the  legislative  process  Is 
complete  late  this  year. 

As  lu  previous  sessions,  the  conclusive 
debate  wlU  take  place  In  the  Senate  In  mid- 
summer. But  new  factors  at  work  In  both 
House  and  Senate  this  session  have  greatly 
complicated  the  task  of  Defense  Dept.  of- 
ficials In  selling  their  programs  to  Congress. 
As  a  result,  the  fate  of  several  major  weapon 
systems  at  this  time  Is  highly  uncertain. 

The  new  factors  Include : 

Decline  of  the  Southeast  Asia  war  as  a 
prime  political  issue,  essentally  ending  the 
distinction  between  "hawks"  and  "doves"  In 
matters  concerning  the  military  In  general. 
Strong  opposition  to  a  particular  major  weap- 
on .system  no  longer  carries  an  automatic 
■dove"  label.  This  truth  will  become  more 
evident  as  established  "hawks"  increasingly 
question  the  economics  and  strategic  Impor- 
tance of  some  of  these  systems. 

Defeat  of  the  supersonic  transport  last 
month  (AW&ST  Mar.  29,  p.  14)  by  a  coali- 
tion of  liberals  and  conservatives.  The  polit- 
ical strength  demonstrated  In  that  vote  will 
show  enough  coheslvenss  to  Influence  future 
votes  on  major  military  procurement,  with 
liberals  opposing  the  programs  because  they 
are  defense-oriented  and  conservatives  in  op- 
position because  they  are  expensive. 

Continuation  of  a  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment against  background  of  inflation.  This 
combination  is  encouraging  anti-defnse 
spending  forces  to  advocate  a  "shift  of  prior- 
ities" to  civilian  spending,  which  they  claim 
will  create  more  Jobs  while  contributing  less 
to  inflation. 

Evidence  of  the  depth  to  which  the  move 
combination  Is  encouraging  anti-defense 
to  chop  Defense  Dept.  spending  has  moved 
Is  seen  in  the  action  of  Sen.  John  C.  StennU 
(D-Miss.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  last  week  ordered 
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the  General  Accounting  Office  to  Investigate 
the  Navy/Grumman  F-14  fighter  contract. 
The  Stennis  move  followed  by  a  month  an 
order  by  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon  (D-Tex.). 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  a  staff  report  on  relative  capabili- 
ties cf  the  F-14  and  the  Air  Force/McDonneli 
Douglas  F-15   fighters    (AW&ST  Mar.   8,   p. 

188). 

The  GAO  Investigation  into  F-14  was 
triggered  by  what  Sen.  Stennis  called  "con- 
cern over  recent  reports  of  cost  Increases" 
In  the  program.  He  said  he  is  aware  of  "some 
contractual  implications  on  cost  for  varying 
quantities  and  abnormal  economic  varia- 
tion." 

Sarlier,  Sen.  Stennis  had  served  warning 
on  Defense  Dept.  officials  that  his  committee 
will  examine  each  proposed  weapon  system 
In  great  detail  before  approving  funds  for 
Fiscal  1972  (AW&ST  Mar.  15.  p.  16).  The 
committee  will  concentrate  its  efforts  on  air- 
craft and  missiles. 

Last  session,  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  convinced  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  R.  Laird  of  the  political  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  scope  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-ball  Istlc  missile  system  in  order  to  get 
It  passed  by  Congress.  The  same  "friends  of 
the  Pentafjon"  In  Congress  this  session  are 
expected  to  conduct  a  similar  survey  of  the 
mood  of  their  colleagues  and  may  recom- 
mend even  sharper  cutbacks,  in  Safeguard 
as  well  as  other  programs,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

Example  of  the  strategy  expected  to  emerge 
In  coming  months  on  the  part  of  anti-De- 
fense Dept.  forces  was  given  by  Sen. , 

who  last  week  attacked  the  Fiscal  1972  pro- 
gram on  the  premise  that  because  it  Is  too 
costly  it  will  weaken  the  U.S.  economically 
and,  ultimately,  militarily. 

The  attack  was  timed  for  maxi- 
mum Impact,  when  Congress  was  out  of  ses- 
sion and  full  attention  could  be  gained  be- 
cause there  were  few  other  legislators  at 
work.  The  choice  of  timing  also  made  reply 
difficult,  with  several  key  committee  lead- 
ers out  of  town. 

Sen. ,  fresh    from    his    victory    as 

leader  of  the  anti-supersonic  transport 
forces,  Is  a  long-time  opponent  of  major  De- 
fense Dept.  weapon  programs.  In  the  past, 
his  attacks  have  dwelled  almost  exclusively 
on  waste  In  defenso  spending,  but  this  ses- 
sion he  has  shifted  emphasis  to  military  re- 
form. 

Sen. declared,  "through  more  pru- 
dent policies  and  through  military  reform, 
we  can  provide  a  more  than  adequate 
defense  for  the  U.S.  for  far  less  money.  In 
fact,  If  we  continue  to  squander  our  treasure 
for  obsolete  or  unworkable  weapons  as  we 
have  done  In  the  past,  we  will  weaken  our- 
selves mllitarUy  and  economically." 

He  said  that  $4  bUllon  could  be  cut  from 
what  he  described  as  an  $18-binion  annual 
expenditure  for  strategic  weapons  and  still 
provide  by  Fiscal  1975  approximately  19  times 
the  nuclear  force  "needed  to  Inflict  an  un- 
acceptable level  of  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  destroy  30%  of  her  population 
»n(178rc  of  her  industry." 

Sen. accused    the    Defense    Dept. 

of  spending  more  money  each  year  than  Con- 
gress has  authorized.  The  figures  he  pre- 
sented, however,  included  military  construc- 
tion expenditures  but  not  military  construc- 
tion authorizations. 

He  explained  that  the  unequal  comparisons 
were  given  to  demonstrate  that  "the  Penta- 
gon has  suffered  only  the  most  minute  or 
niarginal  cut"  In  recent  years. 

US.  defense  planners  were  also  castigated 
for  failure  to  exercise  "some  self-restraint" 

In  light  of  what  Sen. declared  was  a 

"decision  by  the  Russians  not  to  deploy  the 
8&-9"  intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  Ac- 
ting to  U.S.  officials,  approximately  240 
J»-9  Scarp  missiles  have  been  deployed  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  numerous  tests  have 
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been  performed  with  them  (aw&st  Mar.  8, 
p.  27). 

Sen.  declaration  that  the  De- 
fense Dept.  regularly  spends  more  than  Con- 
gress authorizes,  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  deployed  the  SS-9,  immediately  stood  out 
as  a  warning  that  the  upcoming  debate  will 
not  be  fought  squarely  on  the  facts. 

Of  current  major  weapon  systems,  only 
the  Lockheed  Poseidon  underwater-launched 
ballistic    missile    received    full    endorsement 

from   Sen.   ,  who  similarly   approved 

further  research  on  the  underwater  long- 
range  missile  system  (ULM8) .  the  Poseidon 
foUow-on.  Weapons  strongly  opposed  by  Sen. 
Proxmire  include : 

North  American  B-1  bomber.  "The  B-1 
cannot  be  Justified  by  its  mission,"  he  de- 
clared. "Present  aircraft  with  standoff 
weapons  can  adequately  perform  the  same 
mission." 

Airborne    Warning    and    Control    System 

(AW ACS).     Sen.  said    that     neither 

the  Rxisslans  nor  the  Chinese  possess  a  cred- 
ible bomber  threat,  and  that  the  system 
cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  general 
tactical  useftflness.  "This  system  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  major  boondoggle," 
he  said. 

Attack  aircraft  carriers.  He  said  that  car- 
riers "are  sitting  ducks  for  modem  missiles" 
and  that  the  Navy's  existing  carrier  fleet  Is 
Inefficiently  utilized. 

Main  Battle  Tank  70.  "We  need  a  new  tank. 

But  we  don't  need  this  one,"  Sen.  

declared. 

F-14,   F-IS    evaluated 

Washington. — Recent  staff  report  oT  the 
House  Appropriations  defense  subcommittee 
evaluating  the  Navy/Griiman  F-14  and  the 
Air  Force/McDonnell  Douglas  F-15  air-su- 
periority fighters  now  under  development 
concludes  that  neither  could  effectively  en- 
gage the  Mach  3  Soviet  Mia-23  Foxbat 
variable-geometry  fighter. 

The  report  says,  in  part,  that  both  aircraft 
"are  inferior  to  the  Foxbat — they  cannot  even 
get  up  into  the  Foxbat  environment.  The 
Foxbat  can  engage  at  v?lll  or  retire  at  will. 
Neither  the  F-14  or  F-15  can  handle  the  Fox- 
bat threat." 

BRITISH     REORGANIZE     AEROSPACE     PROCPHKMENT 

London. — British  Ministry  of  Aviation  Sup- 
ply will  be  dissolved  May  1  and  its  military 
procurement  functions  returned  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense.  Civil  procurement  and  de- 
velopment funding  win  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry,  the  for- 
mer Board  of  Trade. 

In  Defense,  there  will  be  a  single  procure- 
ment agency  responsible  to  Lord  Carrington, 
Minister  of  Defense.  It  will  be  headed  by 
Derek  G.  Rayner,  who  is  taking  a  two-year 
leave  of  absence  as  a  director  of  Marks  & 
Spencer,  a  large  British  department  store 
chain. 

Rayner  headed  a  special  project  team  on 
civil  and  military  procurement  set  up  by  the 
Conservative  Government  last  year  (AW&ST 
Oct.  19.  1970,  p.  22)  to  streamline  present 
procurement  and  costing  arrangements. 

Rayner  will  have  the  title  of  chief  execu- 
tive. Under  him  will  be  three  controllers  for 
sea,  land  and  air  systems;  a  controller  for 
guided  weapon  and  electronic  systems,  and 
a  controller  for  research  and  development 
establishments. 

The  current  minister  of  aviation  supply, 
Frederick  Corfield,  will  move  to  Trade  and 
Industry  as  minister  of  aerospace,  and  re- 
port to  John  Davies,  the  Trade  and  Industry 
head. 

The  government  also  wtU  form  a  Bflnls- 
terial  Aerospace  Board  consisting  of  the  min- 
isters of  Defense  and  Trade  and  Industry  to 
oversee  collaboration  between  the  two  de- 
partments and  give  gvildance  in  overall  pro- 
curement. 

The  Concorde  supersonic  transport  man- 
agement team  will  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Industry. 
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SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U.S.  ARMY 
FIELD  BAND 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  ICAXTIAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
our  fine  military  service  bands,  the  "U.S. 
Army  Field  Band,  based  In  Maryland  at 
Fort  Oeorge  G.  Meade.  March  21,  1971, 
marked  the  sUver  anniversary  of  Its 
founding  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
all  of  Its  members,  past  and  present,  for 
their  unselfish  devotion  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  with  this  outstanding 
organization. 

The  band  celebrated  Its  25th  anniver- 
sary with  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Wash- 
inprtonian  Country  Club  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  on  March  21.  More  than  400  active, 
retired,  and  former  members  of  the 
"Klnps  of  the  Highway"  and  their  ^ests 
attended.  It  seemed  to  many  a  family 
reunion. 

Lt.  Col.  Chester  E.  Whiting,  retired,  the 
band's  first  commander,  called  to  mind 
many  events  which  took  place  during  his 
years  as  conductor  of  the  band  and 
summed  up  his  14  years  of  wielding  the 
baton  when  he  said : 

Yes,  you  and  I  share  many  memories  in 
common  because  we  were  a  closely  knit  fam- 
Ilv  that  attained  success.  And  the  touchstone 
of  our  success  was  loyalty,  loyalty  to  one 
another,  to  our  mission  and  to  our  superiors. 

Lt.  Col.  Hal  J.  Gibson,  present  com- 
manding officer,  read  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  congratulatory  messages  which 
had  tx)ured  into  the  bands'  headquarters 
from  places  as  far  distant  8S  Germany 
and  Thailand,  and  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  message  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  read,  in  part: 

It  Is  fitting  that  fellow  citizens  evervwhere 
reflect  with  pride  on  its  quarter-century  of 
service,  and  express  both  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  the  high  tradition  Its  mem- 
bers have  always  adhered  to. 

Here  at  home,  this  Band  has  stirred  peo- 
ple's hearts  and  helped  keep  alive  the  patri- 
otic spirit  In  our  communities.  Abroad.  It 
has  created  good  will  wherever  it  has  per- 
formed, and  Its  members  have  been  suc- 
cessful unofficial  ambafsadors  of  the  best 
that  America  stands  tor. 

My  coogratulations  on  this  occasion,  and 
best  wishes  for  another  quarter-century  as 
brlUlant  as  the  last 

On  behalf  of  all  the  men  and  women 
of  the  US.  Army,  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland. Army  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote: 

Throughout  the  y«ar8  since  its  activation 
In  1946  by  General  Jac6b  L.  Devers,  Com- 
manding General.  Army  Oroimd  Forces,  the 
band  has  demonstrated  its  professional  ex- 
cellence ...  in  cities  and  towns  acroes  the 
Nation  and  In  more  than  25  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  "Kings  of  the  Highway"  have 
fully  earned  their  distinguished  reputation 
by  their  outstanding  performances  on  con- 
cert tours  and  in  radio  and  television 
appearances. 

I  Join  with  other  members  of  the  Army  In 
saluting  your  achievements  and  wishing  you 
continued  success .    . 

The  Army's  Chief  of  Information.  MaJ. 
Gen.  Winant  Sidle,  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Army  Reld  Band 
with— 
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Tou  should  be  justly  proud  of  your  nuiqer 
ous  accomplishments  and  can  rest 
that  your  musical  proficiency  and  devotion 
duty,  despite  arduotis  schedules,    dlst"'^' 
traveled,  and  aeparaUon  from  family 
not  gone  unnoticed. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Blerly,  retired 
the  man  who  succeeded  Colonel  Whiting 
some  11  years  ago,  observed: 

rve  been  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It 
not  the  end  of  25  years  ...  It  Is  the 
nlng  of  a  new  era.  This  Is  my  hope, 
my  prayer,  and  I  wish  you  well. 

Lt.  Col.  Wilmont  N.  Trumbull,  retljed 
commanding  officer  of  the  band  fiom 
1966  to  1968  brought  greetings  and  g|)od 
wishes  to  the  band. 

Many  noted  men  were  called  to  |the 
microphone  by  Colonel  Gibson,  inducing 
the  guest  of  honor,  retired  four-Star 
Oen.  Jacob  L.  Devers,  the  founder  of  the 
Army's  traveling  band.  It  was  General 
Devers  who,  on  March  21,  1946,  Issued  the 
order  to  organize  a  band  "that  will  ca  rry 
into  the  grassroots  of  our  country  the 
story  of  our  maenlflcent  Army,  its  gl^ri 
ous  traditions  and  achievements;  and  of 
that  great  symbol  of  American  mkn- 
hood — the  ground  solidier." 

The  kesrnote  address  was  dellvared 
by  Lt.  Gen.  George  I.  Porsythe,  proiect 
ofQcer,  U.S.  Army.  He  pointed  out  mat 
the  field  band  "Is  an  example  of  the  yoMth 
of  today.  Where  could  we  send  out  so 
many  ambassadors  to  deal  with  yoUng 
people  than  we  could  with  this  band?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches,  the 
band's  sergeant  major.  Prank  Granof^y, 
proposed  a  toast  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  executive  officer  of  the  band,  Maj. 
Samuel  J.  Pricano,  cutting  the  first  piece 
of  the  nearly  100-pound,  five-tiered  oake 
with  a  gleaming  ceremonial  sabre.  MUsic 
for  dancing  was  provided — in  a  tyriical 
example  of  interservlce  harmony — byl  the 
UjS.  Naval  Academy  Stage  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
OUver.  J 

The  people  of  Maryland  owe  a  sp€cial 
debt  to  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band  be- 
cause of  its  many  and  constant  cortri- 
butions  to  patriotic  events  of  n^ny 
kinds.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
had  frequent  occasions  to  call  upon  the 
band  to  help  in  activities  in  Maryland 
and  have  never  been  refused  when  it  was 
physically  possible  for  the  band  tc  be 
present. 

The  band  travels  thousands  of  miles, 
each  year  on  concert  tours.  In  its  25-7ear 
history,  the  band  has  also  earned  Con- 
siderable fame  outside  the  United  States 
on  tours  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  State  DepartmentJ 

Some  of  the  historical  highlights  oH  the 
first  25  years  of  the  band's  history 
include:  j 

1040.  The  United  States  Army  Or^und 
Forces  Band  activated  2l8t  of  March  by  (irder 
of  General  Jacob  L.  Devers.  Initial  concert 
performance  at  the  White  House  for  Presljdent 
Truman.  J 

1947.  Escorted  General  Elsenhowei  at 
Minnesota  State  Pair.  First  concert  ati  the 
Watergate  In  Washington,  D.C.  I 

1948.  First  concert  on  foreign  solj  in 
Juarez,  Mexico. 

1949.  First  Presidential  Inaugural  Parade. 
First  military  band  to  present  full-Aress 
concert  In  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.      | 

1950.  Redesignated  as  the  United  Spates 
Army  Field   Band,   official   touring   mittlcal 
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representative  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Concerts  In  Hollywood  Bowl  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera  House. 

1961.  Concert  for  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
In  Ottawa  during  first  Canadian  Tour. 

1952.  First  European  Tour.  Played  at 
opening  of  International  Music  Festival  and 
MUltary  Tattoo  at  Edinburgh  Castle. 

1953.  Second  Presidential  Inaugural 
Parade.  Played  for  King  and  Queen  of  Greece 
!n  Washington,  D.C. 

1954.  First  Rocky  Mountain  Tour.  Band 
had  now  appeared  In  all  48  states. 

1955.  Presented  musical  pageant  on  barge 
on  Susquehanna  River  at  Clearfield,  Pa. 
Featured  at  150th  anniversary  of  "The  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains,"  New  England  land- 
mark. 

1956.  Played  for  President  of  Italy  and 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  during  visits  to  Wash- 
ington. Featured  In  "Christmas  In  Music." 
first  all-musical  production  In  Army's  "Big 
Picture"  TV  series. 

1957.  First  U.S.  Service  band  to  play  in 
Yugoslavia  during  second  European  Tour  of 
12  nations.  First  major  service  band  to  ap- 
pear In  Portugal,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Monaco. 

1958.  First  Far  Eaat  Tour,  first  all-alr- 
bome.  Played  45  concerts  In  41  days  In 
Hawaii.  Japan,  Korea  and  Okinawa. 

1959.  First  Major  service  band  to  tour 
Alaska  as  a  state.  Played  for  the  President  of 
Ireland  In  Washington.  D.C. 

1960.  Featured  at  25th  Anniversary  of 
Montreal  Music  Festival.  U.S.  Army  Air  De- 
fense Command  Tour  In  Colorado.  Chester  E. 
Whiting  retired  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel; 
Major  Robert  L.  Blerly  assimied  command. 

1961.  Third  Presidential  Inaugural  Parade. 

1962.  Appeared  at  Seattle  World's  Fair. 
Guest  Band  at  American  Bandmasters  Con- 
vention, Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana, and  National  Music  Educators  Confer- 
ence In  Chicago. 

1963.  Featiired  band  at  the  Festival  of 
States,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida.  Played  for 
100th  Anniversary  of  West  Virginia's  State- 
hood In  Charleston.  Played  for  President  of 
India  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  West 
Coast  Tour  with  special  appearance  at  Holly- 
wood Bowl.  Soldiers'  Chorus  featured  at  Na- 
tional VFW  Convention  In  Seattle. 

1964.  Appeared  at  150th  Anniversary  of 
Star  Snaneled  Banner  In  Baltimore.  North- 
eastern U.S.  and  Canadian  Tour.  Performed 
e'eiht  concerts  at  World's  Fair  In  New  York. 
Played  for  Presidents  of  Ireland  and  Philip- 
pines In  Washlnerton.  D.C. 

1965.  Fourth  Presidential  Inaugural  Pa- 
rade. Featured  at  "Armed  Forces  Spectacu- 
lar." Seattle.  Played  for  President  of  Upper 
Volta  In  Washington,  D.C.  Featured  In  the 
Fine  Arts  Series.  University  of  Connecticut. 

1966.  Celebrated  band's  20th  Anniversary. 
Medal  of  Honor  Ceremony  at  Ford  Audito- 
rium. EJetmit.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Blerly  re- 
tired: Major  Wilmont  N.  TrumbvUl  assumed 
commaned.  Played  for  Prime  Minister  of 
Burma  In  Washington.  D.C.  Played  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  'n  Baltimore.  Dedication  of 
the  Plaza  of  States  at  the  Oklahoma  State 
Fair. 

1Q67.  Represented  the  United  States  Army 
In  four  concerts  to  40.000  people  at  EXPO 
'67  In  Montreal.  Standing-room-only  con- 
cert at  Mormon  Tabernacle.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Performances  at  the  Alaskan  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  In  Anchorage  and  Sitka. 
Performed  for  F*resldents  of  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Prince  of  Laos  In  Washington, 
DC. 

1968.  Major  Hal  J.  Gibson  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Army  Field  Band. 
Featured  at  the  125th  Anniversary  of  the 
Citadel,  Charleston.  S.C.  JvUy  3rd,  performed 
for  325.000  people  In  Milwaukee.  Performed 
for  more  than  15.000  people  In  Montreal, 
launching  the  city  of  Montreal  Into  the  Na- 
tional Baseball  League. 

1969.  Fifth  Presidential  Inaugural  Parade. 
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Featured  band  at  the  20th  Annual  Northwest 
Band  Clinic  In  Moorhead,  Minn.,  and  10th 
Annual  Mid-East  Band  Clinic  In  Pittsburgh. 
Eighty-four-day  tour  of  Southern  half  of 
United  States.  Celebrated  Commemoration  of 
25th  Anniversary  of  D-Day  In  Abilene,  Kan- 
sas.  President  Elsenhower's  boyhood  home. 
First  military  band  to  perform  at  the  new 
Damrosch  Shell  In  New  York  City's  Lincoln 
Center  and  the  Merrlweather  Post  Pavilion  In 
Columbia,  Maryland.  Performed  for  the  18 
governors  at  the  Southern  Governor's  Con- 
ference In  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

1970.  First  foreign  tour  In  11  years  to  seven 
cotmtrles  in  Latin  America,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
US  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
11th  Annual  Mid-East  Music  Conference  in 
Pittsburgh.  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
awarded  to  the  Band  from  the  Freedoms 
Fovindatlon.  Featured  at  the  1970  National 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Toured  the  North  Central  United  States  and 
Canada.  Joint  concerts  with  the  Natloneil 
Band  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Centennial  Hall  In  Winnipeg,  on  the  occasion 
of  Manitoba's  100th  Anniversary  as  a  Prov- 
ince. First  cross-country  tour  by  the  Studio 
Band.  First  summer  concert  series  (5  con- 
certs) at  the  beautiful  Merrlweather  Post 
Pavilion  of  Music  In  Columbia.  MD.  Second 
annual  summer  tour  of  the  North  East  states. 
Fall  concert  tour  of  the  10  North  Eastern 
United  States.  The  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
presented  to  LTC  Gibson  by  the  Chief  of  In- 
formation. First  visit  to  the  Band's  Head- 
quarters by  Its  founder.  General  Jacob  L. 
Devers,  (USA  ret) . 

1971.  Celebration  of  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Army  Field  Band. 

Although  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Members  of  the  House  are  familiar 
with  the  distinguished  reputation  of  this 
musical  organization.  I  wanted  to  share 
with  them  the  silver  anniversary  cere- 
monies of  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band. 


SAIGON  POLICY  COULD  HARM  ITS 
YOUNGEST  WAR  VICTIMS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enclose  a 
very  moving  article  from  th°  Boston 
Globe  of  April  24.  1971,  with  regard  to 
the  Committee  of  ResDonslbillty— COI^- 
whlch  has  done  admirable  work  in 
bringing  76  war-wounded  Vietnamese 
children  to  the  United  States  for  treat- 
ment during  the  past  4  years. 

This  national  organization  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  for  this  im- 
pressive humanitarian  work. 

It  Is  distressing  indeed  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health  has  re- 
scinded its  agreement  with  this  group 
and  that  the  government  In  Saigon  Is 
refusing  to  collaborate  with  COR  vol- 
unteer doctors  in  finding  war  in,1ured 
children.  This  touching  article  follows: 
Satoon  Polict  Could  Harm  Its  Younoist 
Wab  Victims 
(By  Christina  Robb) 

The  Committee  of  Responsibility,  which 
has  brought  76  war-wounded  Vietnamese 
children  to  the  United  States  for  treatment 
since  1967.  may  be  "finished,"  Its  New  Eng- 
land chairman  reports. 

"We  covUd  have  handled  60  children  r 
month,"  Dr.  Emanuel  S.  Epstein  said.  "Bu 
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^n  have  been  severely  hampered — ^largely  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  In 
part  by  US  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment," he  said. 

Now  the  South  Vietnamese  Ministry  of 
Health  has  rescinded  Its  three-year-old  mem- 
orandum of  cooperation  with  the  Washing- 
ton-based committee.  Saigon  Is  now  refus- 
ing to  allow  COR  volunteer  doctors  and  para- 
medical personnel  Into  South  Vietnamese 
hospitals  to  find  the  war-Injured  children 
COR  Is  chartered  by  the  US  to  treat.  Dr. 
Epstein  said  at  his  office  In  the  Children's 
Cancer  Research   Foundation  Inc. 

Tran  Van  Dung,  who  was  shot  In  the  spine 
at  age  nine  whUe  sleeping  In  his  village 
home  near  Saigon,  Is  one  of  the  13  chil- 
dren that  COR  has  managed  to  bring  to  Bos- 
ton for  treatment.  He  could  be  the  last. 

COR  field  workers  found  the  boy,  half 
paralyzed  and  weakened  by  kidney  Infection, 
near  death  In  a  Saigon  hospital.  Three  years 
later,  12-year-old  Dung  Is  alive  and  playing 
wheelchair  baseball  with  his  US  foster  family 
In  Pramlngham. 

Unless  the  conunlttee  can  muster  enough 
congressional  support  to  persuade  Saigon 
to  change  Its  recent  policy,  "for  all  Intents 
and  purposes   we're    finished."   Dr.    Epstein 

said. 

COR  first  learned  of  the  surprise  refusal 
when  COR  Saigon  fleldmen  Jerry  Berge  and 
John  Amorosa  applied  "for  a  completely  rou- 
tine extension  of  their  three-month  visas" 
last  September,  Mrs.  Donna  Shor,  COR  na- 
tional executive  secretary  explained. 

"The  Ministry  of  Health  simply  said  they 
weren't  extending  the  visas  since  they 
weren't  extending  the  memorandvun,"  Mrs. 
Shor  said. 

A  spate  of  cables  from  COR  congressional 
supporters  persuaded  the  Ministry  to  extend 
the  visas  In  November,  Mrs.  Shor  said.  "But 
they  still  haven't  renewed  the  memoran- 
dum," she  said. 

And  the  principals  for  a  new  .igrecment 
laid  down  by  the  Saigon  Ministry  In  a  De- 
cember letter  are  impossible  for  COR  to  ac- 
cept, Mrs.  Shor  said. 

The  letter  states  that  COR  must  not  Umlt 
Its  services  "only  to  the  sphere  of  those  chil- 
dren Injured  by  war"  and  suggests  that  COR 
concentrate  on  developing  treatment  facul- 
ties In  Vietnam  rather  than  removing  chil- 
dren who  can  only  be  saved  by  sophisticated 
medical  treatment  available  only  In  the  US. 

"They  didn't  say  In  the  letter  that  they 
wont  let  COR  men  Into  the  hospitals,  but 
they  simply  don't  give  them  the  papers  they 
need  to  get  In,"  Mrs.  Shor  said. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Needleman.  COR  national 
chairman,  said  In  his  February  reply  to 
the  Ministry  letter  that  the  "small  orga- 
nization relying  entirely  on  private  funds" 
cannot  afford  to  build  and  staff  a  hospital  In 
South  Vietnam — "with  construction  costs 
higher  in  Saigon  than  in  PhUadelphla  where 
I  write  this  letter" — and  noted  that  "by  law 
It  Is  Impossible  for  the  committee  to  accept 
any  cases  except  those  Injured  In  the  war." 

"We  are  chartered  to  treat  only  war  Inju- 
ries," Dr.  Needleman  wrote,  adding  that  the 
committee  Is  Interested  In  "creating  some 
kind  of  rehabilitation  center  in  South  Viet- 
nam," 

COR  has  received  no  reply  from  the  Saigon 
Ministry,  Mrs.  Shor  said. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  also  said  that  COR 
"cannot  distinguish  or  categorize  war  casual- 
ties" and  "absolutely  cannot  exploit  unfortu- 
nate children  for  political  purposes"  In  Its 
December  letter. 

COR  has  submitted  Its  assessment  of  Viet- 
namese war  casualties  to  two  sets  of  Senate 
subcommittee  hearings  on  refugees  and  es- 
capes. Including  those  Just  completed  under 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Dr.  Epstein,  who  heads  the  Jimmy  Fund's 
environmental  toxicology  and  carcinogenesis 
laboratory,  said  that  COR  will  remain  in 
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South  Vietnam  and  continue  Its  efforts  "to 
make  an  accurate  assessment  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties" even  If  the  South  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  deny  them  access  to  war-lnjured 
children. 

COR  also  wants  to  establish  a  Saigon  half- 
way-house for  some  of  the  700  known  child 
paraplegics  In  South  Vietnam,  he  said. 

Mrs.  Shor  denied  that  the  committee  uses 
the  children  It  treats  for  political  purposes, 
but  admitted  the  committee's  nature  makes 
political  vminvolvement  difficult. 

"The  children  we  treat  are  war  victims."  she 
said.  "It's  estimated  that  40  to  60  percent  of 
the  casualties  are  children.  Obviously,  If  the 
war  were  stopped  there  would  be  no  more 
casualties.  Ergo,  we're  for  peace." 

"We  bend  over  backward  to  be  tactful  about 
the  children,"  she  continued.  "I  don't  know 
how  we  could  exploit  them  less — actually, 
the  stories  that  are  written  about  them  are 
mostly  abotit  the  good  they've  done  to  the 
people  they've  touched." 

"COR  doeent  have  anything  to  do  with 
exploitation  or  propaganda,"  Mrs.  Shor  con- 
cluded, near  tears.  "It  has  to  do  with  76 
salvaged  human  lives." 

Mrs.  Shor  and  COR  representative  Berge 
win  speak  at  a  Vietnamese  dinner  COR  plans 
to  serve  at  Tufts  University's  Hodgdon  din- 
ing room  on  Saturday.  May  1,  at  7  p.m. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Office,  1116  Centre  St.,  New- 
ton Centre. 
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THE  NEWMAN  NAVY 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  mARO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  "All  Hands,"  a  bureau  of 
naval  personnel  career  monthly  maga- 
zine, contains  an  inspiring  story  about  a 
gungho  Navy  family — the  Newman 
brothers,  whose  i>arents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Klrby  Newman,  Sr.,  live  In  Twin  Palls, 
Idaho. 

Six  brothers— Eddie.  Joe,  Weldon. 
David.  Johnny,  and  George — have  re- 
cently been  Joined  in  naval  service  by 
a  .seventh  brother,  Raymond.  He  joined 
the  Navy  1  year  after  an  eighth  broth  or, 
Kirby,  Jr.,  also  Navy,  was  killed  in  an 
aircraft  accident.  In  all.  the  senior  New- 
mans had  15  children. 

The  Newmans,  of  Twin  Palls,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  raising  these  dedicated, 
patriotic  sons.  The  sons  deserve  our  ad- 
miration for  their  decision  to  "Go  Navy." 
It  is  an  extraordinary  story,  and  the 
Navy  did  well  to  recognize  it  by  publiciz- 
ing the  Newmans.  The  next  time  we  see 
a  passing  car  with  a  sticker,  "We're  a 
Navy  Family,"  we  can  think  of  the  eight 
Newman  sons,  one  of  whom  gave  his  life 
while  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  extension  of 
the  Record  the  article  about  the  New- 
mans, these  well-motivated  sons  of 
Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Tm  Nfwman  Navy 

Seaman  recruit  Raymond  Newman  enlist- 
ed In  the  Navy  almost  a  year  to  the  day  of 
his  brother  Klrby's  death  on  17  Feb.  1970. 
Coincidence?  Maybe,  but  Raymond  had  some 


strong  motivation  to  enter  the  Navy — even 
with  Klrby's  death,  there  were  still  six  other 
Newman  brothers  on  active  duty. 

Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Ad- 
miral Thomas  S.  Moorer  wrote  Klrby  New- 
man's wife  immediately  after  the  aircraft 
accident  at  El  Centro,  Calif.,  which  took 
the  Ist  class  photographer's  life.  In  that  letter 
Admiral  Moorer  said,  "Perhaps  the  only  con- 
solation in  the  loss  of  one  so  close  Is  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
service  to  his  country  and  lost  his  life  while 
engaged  In  that  service. 

"There  Is  little  more  than  can  be  said  of 
an  American  or  a  patriot. 

"In  these  times  of  worldwide  stress,  our  na- 
tion must  continue  to  call  upon  its  finest 
citizens  to  help  their  country  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  American  liberty  and  freedom  as 
we  know  It  both  at  home  and  throughout 
the  world.  You  may  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  your  husband  was  one  of  those 
heroic  Americans  who  unselfishly  and  un- 
stintingly  ans\»'ered  the  call." 

The  newest  family  Navyman,  Raymond,  24, 
is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Newman,  Sr., 
of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  He's  one  of  15  children. 

Of  the  others,  older  brother  Eddie,  31,  a 
machinery  repairman  1st  class.  Is  assigned 
to  the  destroyer  USS  Parsons  (DDG  33) 
homeported  In  San  Diego.  Brother  Joe.  27,  a 
machinist's  mate  ist  class,  Is  attending  a 
Navy  school  In  Philac'eiphla,  Pa.,  and  will 
join  Eddie  in  Parsons  uf>on  graduation. 

And  the  list  grows — brother  Weldon,  26,  a 
machinery  repairman  3rd  class,  has  recently 
been  assigned  to  another  destroyer  In  San 
Diego. 

David  24,  a  communications  technician  3rd 
class,  and  Johnny,  22,  a  machinery  repairman 
3rd  class — the  only  single  man  of  the  group, 
are  both  stationed  at  Little  Creek.  Va.  The 
last  brother  Is  George.  29,  a  photographer's 
mate  ist  class  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
work Facility  at  El  Centro,  Calif. 

Newman's  Navy  now  represents  72  years 
of  service,  and  If  Raymond  makes  the  service 
his  career,  too.  the  family's  military  longev- 
ity will  exceed  150  years. 

The  newest  member  says,  "I  worked  In  dif- 
ferent gas  stations,  and  did  qtilte  a  bit  of 
farming  and  skipping  from  one  Job  to 
another." 

Married  at  17,  he  says.  "I  wanted  to  be 
established  like  my  brothers.  After  looking 
over  the  various  opportunities  available  In 
the  different  services.  I  realized  that  my 
brothers  had  made  the  right  decision  and  I 
was  the  one  who  was  missing  the  boat. 

"My  wife  and  I  already  had  one  son  and  I 
was  still  Jumping  from  job  to  Job  trying  to 
support  them.  I  applied  for  enUstment  but 
was  not  immediately  accept»>d  because  of  my 
dependents.  Later,  though,  my  recruiter  re- 
ceived a  waiver  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  and  I  was  on  my  way." 

Now  with  two  sons,  Chris,  three,  and  Rick, 
one,  Raymond  is  the  last  member  of  the  New- 
man clan  to  be  in  the  Navy.  EUs  wife,  Karen, 
also  from  Twin  Falls  but  now  making  their 
home  in  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.,  reports  she 
"couldn't  be  happier." 

Kirby  Newman,  Sr.,  the  father  of  Newman's 
Navy,  stated  that  he  never  served  In  the  mili- 
tary, "I  was  too  young  for  World  War  I  and 
I  bad  too  many  dependents  during  World 
War  n." 

During  their  careers,  the  Newman  boys 
took  advantage  of  the  education  available 
through  the  Navy — correspondence  courses. 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  and 
Navy  schools — to  Increase  the  scope  of  their 
knowledge  and  to  advance  up  the  ladder. 
Those  who  have  been  In  the  Navy  long 
enough  to  make  a  mark  for  themselves  had 
done  well  and  were  considered  to  be  good 
leaders,  skilled  in  their  jobs  and  a  credit  to 
the  service. 

Several  of  the  Newman  brothers  had 
worked  at  civilian  Jobs  like  Raymond  before 
entering  the  Navy.  With  this  combination  of 
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education  and  experience  each  of  them  had 
rucoessfully  come  through  the  test  bfttery 
given  to  prospective  recruits  and  their 
eral  Classification  Test  reeults  pointed 
diverse  Navy  fields  In  which  each  was 
ested  and  for  which  he  was  suited. 

Raymond  says,  "My  dad  Is  very  proud 
Navy   sons.    Every    time    Newman's   >' 
mentioned   In   Twin   Palla.   hie   chest 
with  pride.  I  wanted  him  to  be  proud 
as  he  Is  of  my  brothers. 

"Now.  with  the  opportunities  I  have 
Navy,  I  know  that  I  can  be  just  as  successful 
as  anyone.  I  felt  that  I'm  beginning 
established." 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALiroftNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a^  this 
point  In  the  Record  I  would  like  tb  In- 
sert the  "Pinal  Communique,"  resulting 
from  a  conference  of  allied  nations  con- 
tributing to  the  Joint  war  effort  in  South- 
east Asia.  j 

This  Is  an  important  document  ♦hlch 
has  not  received  the  publicity  it  deserves. 
Investigative  reporter  Paul  Scott  repealed 
in  a  recent  column  why  It  had  not  re- 
ceived publicity  consonant  with  Its  I  rela- 
tive importance. 

The  Scott  report  and  the  communique 

follow: 

Th«  Scott  R«pcrt 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washinoton,  May  3. — An  lUustratl*e  ex 
ample  of  the  shocking  suppression   6t  the 
"good  news"  about  Vietnam  occurre<l  here 
during  the  week-end  of  the  massive  April 
24  anti-war  protest.  . 

The  news  suppression  is  worth  repprtlng 
so  the  American  people  can  make  a  j  judg- 
ment on  what  Is  going  on  both  In  Vietnam 
and  the  nation's  Capital.  I 

While  the  major  Washington  newspapers 
and  the  New  York  Times  gave  banner  bever- 
age to  the  anti-war  demonstration,  nine  of 
these  big  dallies  printed  a  single  Uni  con- 
cerning a  six-page  communique  issuee  here 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  nation*  con- 
tributing troops  to  the  Vietnam  fighting. 
Neither  did  the  major  TV-Radio  networks 
carry  report*  covering  the  Foreign  Mlrtlsters' 
communique.  I 

The  highly  Important  and  newsworthy 
document  was  Issued  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Australia,  South  Korea,  New  Z^and, 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  and  the  U.fe.  fol- 
lowing an  all  day  meeting  at  the  Staie  De- 
partment on  Friday,  April  23.  I 

The  unreported  pronouncement  of  tne  For- 
eign Ministers  was  significant  for  ieveral 
reasons.  They  noted  that  "over  90  percent 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  now  reside  Jin  lo- 
calities under  secure  or  relatively  secuse  gov- 
ernment control,  whereas  only  two-jtenths 
of  one  percent  still  reside  in  VC  (commiunlst) 
controlled  hamlets."  I 

The  Foreign  Ministers,  Including  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers,  agreed  thit  "all 
nations  which  are  making  available  larmed 
forces  to  help  defend  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam must  participate  In  the  settlement  of 
the  confilct."  i 

All  out  backing  was  given  by  the  ^relgn 
Ministers  to  the  present  govemme^its  of 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (South  Vletnan^),  the 
Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia) ,  and  R^ubllc 
of  Korea  (South  Korea),  which  Is  still  being 
threatened  by  Communist  North  Koria,  and 
LaoB. 
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In  discussing  the  security  situation 
throughout  Asia,  the  Foreign  Ministers  noted 
"with  concern  that  a  state  of  tension  con- 
tinued to  prevail  over  the  Korean  penin- 
sula." Their  communique  stressed  that  the 
tension  was  being  caused  by  the  avowed 
policy  If  the  North  Korean  communists  to 
bring  the  whole  of  Korea  under  communist 
rule  by  all  means,  including  military  aggres- 
sion. 

The  VietTiam  Picture. — The  report  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  also  Included  details  of  a 
briefing  given  them  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion by  H.  E.  Tran  Van  Lam,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  South  Vietnam. 

He  hailed  the  recent  U.S. -supported  South 
Vietnamese  military  operations  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia  as  major  successes.  As  a  result  of 
these  attacks,  he  pointed  out,  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam  had  improved  tremendously 
since  they  took  place.  The  military  actions, 
he  claimed,  paves  the  way  for  the  continued 
withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

Rural  security  was  so  Improved  In  South 
Vietnam,  he  reported,  that  regular  South 
Vietnamese  troops  used  to  protect  small 
hamlets  were  being  freed  for  offensive  oper- 
ations agsanst  the  remaining  North  Viet- 
namese forces  still  in  the  country. 

The  Foreign  Minister  detailed  the  exten- 
sion of  government  control  and  services  of 
all  kinds  to  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam. For  example,  be  stressed  that  the  land- 
to-the-tUler  program  had  helped  160,000 
former  tenants  to  become  land  owners  In  the 
past  year.  He  reported  that  more  than  200,- 
000  hectares  of  rice  land  were  distributed 
under  it. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  announced  that 
they  would  hold  their  next  meeting  In  South 
Korea.  They  also  agreed  that  representatives 
of  the  troop  contributing  countries  would 
meet  In  Saigon  later  In  the  year — a  sign  of 
the  improved  security  In  that  strife-torn 
country. 

A  very  disturbing  factor  about  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Foreign  Ministers'  com- 
munique was  the  backstage  role  that  State 
Department  officials  played  In  the  whole 
sordid  affair. 

After  word  got  around  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  were  to  meet  here,  the  Depart- 
ment's press  spokesman  announced  that 
there  would  be  no  communique  from  the 
meeting.  When  the  Foreign  Ministers  later 
Issued  their  six-page  single  spaced  document. 
State  Department  officials  did  little  or  noth- 
ing to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Press. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  didn't  help  the 
situation  any  by  holding  a  press  conference 
to  discuss  his  peace  mission  to  the  Middle 
East  and  London  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  met. 

Bratntpashing  Operation? — The  strange 
timing  of  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting 
caused  several  participants  to  wonder  what 
the  State  Department's  real  purpose  was  in 
calling  It. 

As  one  of  the  Asian  diplomats,  wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  State  Department,  put  It: 

"By  timing  the  meeting  to  come  on  the 
same  week-end  as  the  big  anti-war  rally,  one 
wonders  If  the  State  Department  was  trying 
to  give  us  a  message." 

Another  participant  In  the  conference  re- 
ported that  he  was  asked  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  if  he  was  planning  to  cable  a 
report  to  his  government  "about  the  massive 
smtl-war  demonstration." 

"When  I  s«ild  no,"  stated  the  Asian  diplo- 
mat, "the  American  official  seemed  to  be  very 
disappointed.  He  even  encouraged  me  to  do 
so." 

Although  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  dis- 
cussed the  new  American  policy  toward 
Peking  with  the  Foreign  Ministers,  they 
made  no  mention  of  this  policy  in  their  com- 
munique. The  reason:  their  governments 
disagree  with  the  policy.  Several  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  even  warned  Secretary 
Rogers  that  It  will  bring  disaster  to  the  area. 
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Final  CoMMuinQTrE — Conference  of  Troop 
CoNTRiBtrnNO  Countries,  Washington 
Ape.   23,    1971 

1.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Australia,  the 
Honorable  Leslie  H.  Bury;  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  H.  E. 
Kyu  Hah  Choi;  the  Ambassador  of  New  Zea- 
land, H.  E.  Prank  Corner;  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Thailand,  H.  E.  Thanat 
Khoman;  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers;  and 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vlet-Nam,  H.  E.  Tran  Van  Lam  met  In 
Washington  on  April  23,  1971,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  representatives  agreed  that  since 
their  last  meeting  notable  progress  had  been 
made  In  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  toward 
the  goal  of  bringing  an  end  to  the  aggression 
of  North  Vlet-Nam  against  the  people  and 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  They 
noted  the  success  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  In  extending  control 
over  and  bringing  Its  services  to  an  ever  grow- 
ing percentage  of  the  pop\ilation.  They  also 
noted  the  Increasing  participation  by  the 
Vietnamese  pe<^le  in  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  Recognizing  the  increas- 
ing significance  of  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  the  rep- 
resentatives observed  vith  satisfaction  the 
promising  measures  which  had  been  taken 
m  the  last  year  to  promote  economic  stability. 
They  noted  with  regret  that  the  considerable 
progress  in  all  other  areas  weu  not  accom- 
panied by  progress  In  achieving  a  negotiated 
end  to  the  war.  The  failure  so  far  to  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement  continues  to  be  at- 
tributable to  the  refusal  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  to  enter  serious  ne- 
gotiations. The  representatives  reaffirmed 
their  previous  agreement  that  all  nations 
which  are  making  available  armed  forces  to 
help  defend  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  must 
participate  In  the  Settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. 

3.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  reported  In  detail  on  the  current 
situation  m  Vlet-Nam.  He  described  the 
achievements  of  the  operations  of  the  Viet- 
namese forces,  with  Allied  support,  against 
the  sanctuaries  and  base  areas  In  the  Khmer 
Republic  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  from 
which  the  enemy  forces  conducted  their  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam. 
The  Minister  also  cited  operations  against  the 
few  remaining  major  enemy  base  areas  within 
the  territory  of  the  Republic,  notably  the 
dry-season  campaign  in  the  U-Mlnh  Forest 
and  other  areas  In  the  Mekong  Delta.  The 
Minister  commented  that  by  reason  of  vigor- 
ous campaigns  by  Vietnamese  forces,  the 
enemy  was  no  longer  secure  in  what  had 
earlier  been  his  sanctuaries.  Rural  security 
has  been  greatly  enhanced,  because  of  the 
increasing  ability  of  the  Reelonal  Forces, 
Popular  Forces  and  the  People's  Self-De- 
fense  Forces  to  assure  the  security  of  their 
own  localities,  thereby  freeing  the  regular 
forces  for  offensive  operations  against  the 
enemy's  main  force.  The  Foreign  Minister 
discussed  the  progressive  extension  of  gov- 
ernment control  and  services  of  all  kinds  to 
the  population.  He  noted  that  over  90%  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  resided  in  localities 
under  secvure  or  relatively  secure  government 
control,  whereas  only  two-tenths  of  1%  still 
reside  in  VC  controlled  hamlets.  The  Land- 
to-the-TlUer  program  which  had  been 
launched  Just  over  a  year  ago  will  make  It 
possible  for  large  numbers  of  people  for- 
merly tenants,  to  become  owners  of  the  land 
which  they  cultivated.  So  far  160,000  titles 
have  been  Issued  under  this  program.  The 
program  met  Its  goal  for  the  first  year  of  dis- 
tributing 200,000  hectares  of  rice-land. 

4.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  stated  that  with  the  decrease  In 
military  activity,  the  enhancement  of  secu- 
rity of  the  population,  and  the  extension  of 
government  control,  economic  problems  were 
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considered  to  be  the  most  significant  issues 
confronting  his  Government.  One  of  the 
major  problems  was  to  obtain  through  Viet- 
nam's own  efforts  and  the  assistance  of  Its 
friends,  the  resources  to  defray  the  Increased 
costs  deriving  from  the  assumption  by  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  of  a  larger  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  own  defense.  Another 
problem  was  to  find  means  to  control  Infla- 
tion arising  largely  from  this  increased  war 
effort.  Finally,  his  Government  needed  to 
plan  for  the  nation's  Post-war  economic 
development. 

To  solve  these  problems  the  government 
luid  enacted  a  series  of  measures  to  stabilize 
the  economy  and  increase  revenues  In  Octo- 
ber 1970  and  again  in  March  1971.  As  a  result 
of  these  reforms,  the  rate  of  inflation  has 
been  reduced  considerably  as  compared  to 
the  earlier  rate  of  inflation  which  had  been 
about  30%  annually  in  recent  years.  The 
Minister  cited  other  Indicators  of  the  Im- 
proving economic  situation  In  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam,  but  did  not  minimize  the  prob- 
lems that  would  continue  so  long  as  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  was  forced  to  continue  to 
resist  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

5.  The  representatives  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  description  by  the  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Minister  of  progress  made  in  the 
military  situation,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
areas  as  described  by  the  Foreign  Minister. 
The  representatives  expressed  their  earnest 
hope  that  the  various  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
would  help  to  mitigate  the  adverse  economic 
and  social  effects  of  the  war,  and  to  provide 
the  basis  for  action  to  promote  and  facilitate 
futxire  long-range  development  of  the  coun- 
try. They  expressed  the  hope  that  the  steady 
Improvement  In  the  military  situation,  ac- 
companied by  political  and  economic  stabil- 
ity in  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  might  serve 
to  persuade  the  rulers  of  North  Vlet-nam  that 
they  could  not  reverse  this  progress  by  mili- 
tary means;  and  hence  that  they  must  agree 
to  serious  negotiations.  The  representatives 
re-emphaslzed  that  all  Allied  proposals  re- 
mained fully  negotiable,  except  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  In  this  regard  they  called 
attention  to  the  proposals  made  public  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
on  October  8,  1970. 

6.  The  representatives  agreed  that  the 
progress  within  the  last  year  had  made  It 
possible  and  desirable  for  them  to  re-examine 
the  future  combat  role  of  the  troop  contrib- 
uting countries.  They  noted  that  the  steady 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  its  self-de- 
fense by  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  had  made 
it  possible  for  the  troop  contributing  coun- 
tries to  begin  progressive  withdrawal  of  some 
of  their  combat  forces.  They  also  agreed  that 
as  thedr  combat  forces  were  withdrawn  at  a 
measured  pace,  the  troop  contributing  coun- 
tries should  strive  to  provide  for  a  further 
period,  as  desired  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  and  according  to  their 
respective  military  and  economic  capablll- 
tles.mllltary  support  forces  capable  of  pro- 
viding training,  engineer  construction,  med- 
ical, advisory,  and  other  forms  of  assistance. 
They  noted  that  steps  In  this  direction  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Australia  and  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land (both  of  which  have  recently  replaced 
portions  of  their  combat  forces  with  military 
training  detachments)  and  that  combat 
force  withdrawal  planning  In  conjunction 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  is  being  carried  out  by  all  troop- 
contrlbutlng  countries.  Reviewing  past  ac- 
complishments, the  representatives  noted 
that  circumstances  had  already  permitted  a 
reduction  of  266,000  In  the  number  of  US 
troops  In  South  Vlet-Nam  by  May  1,  1971. 
It  was  noted  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  just  recently  announced  plans 
for  further  withdrawals.  The  representatives 
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also  took  note  of  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  the  governments  of  Thailand,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  regarding  with- 
drawal plans.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  stated  that,  as  the  flrst 
phase  measure  of  an  overall  plan  for  gradual 
reductions  of  Its  troops  In  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam,  the  Government  of  Korea  planned 
to  withdraw  one  division  strength  of  Its 
troops  from  Vlet-Nam.  The  period  of  this 
withdrawal  would  be  made  known  through 
consultations  presently  under  way  between 
the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam. 

7.  They  agreed  that  the  nations  which 
have  assisted  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam 
militarily  should  seek  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese people  In  the  equally  Important  en- 
deavors of  peace,  thus  rontinuing  the  close 
coordination  and  cooi>€ratlon  which  had 
been  developed  In  conducting  their  common 
struggle  against  aggression.  In  this  continu- 
ing stage  of  their  cooperation,  which  would 
emphasize  security  and  economic  measures, 
the  representatives  reaffirmed  their  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  restore  their  national 
strength.  With  Its  people  free  from  want,  as 
well  as  enjoying  Improved  security,  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  can  better  play  its  role 
m  Southeast  Asia.  Further,  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  other  nations  will  Join  in  this 
effort. 

8.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  State  re- 
affirmed his  Government's  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  continuing  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  while  with- 
drawing United  States  troops.  This  policy 
will  result  In  the  continued  redeployment  of 
United  States  forces  from  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam.  He  reported  his  Government's 
satisfaction  with  the  growing  capabilities  of 
the  Vietnamese  forces  which  continue  to 
carry  an  Increasing  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  has  not 
altered  Its  dedication  to  the  achievement  of 
a  negotiated  end  to  the  war.  The  Secretary 
of  State  reviewed  the  Initiatives  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  try  to  elicit  serious 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  other  side 
In  the  Paris  talks.  He  cited  the  concrete  pro- 
posals made  by  President  Nixon  on  October 
7, 1970. 

9.  The  representatives  expressed  special 
concern  about  the  enemy's  Inhumanity 
with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  they  have 
captured  In  North  Vlet-Nam,  South  Viet 
Nam,  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  and  the  Khmer 
Republic.  They  noted  that  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  have  sought  repeatedly  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons  to  open  productive  talks 
on  prisoners  of  war  In  the  Paris  meetings, 
but  that  the  other  side  had  rebuffed  all  such 
efforts.  They  expressed  their  support  for  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam's  initiative  In  under- 
taking to  repatriate  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners of  war  to  North  Vlet-Nam.  They  con- 
demned the  enemy's  continued  refusal  to 
Identify  all  prisoners  of  war,  to  allow  them 
all  to  correspond  regularly  with  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  allow  Impartial  Inspection  of 
prisoner  of  war  facilities,  as  required  by  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention  on  1949, 
to  which  North  Vlet-Nam  Is  a  party.  The 
representatives  renewed  the  undertakings  of 
their  governments  to  ensure  full  compliance 
by  their  forces  with  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

10.  The  representatives  noted  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  armed  forces  were  con- 
tinuing their  aggression,  not  only  against 
South  Vlet-Nam.  but  that  an  even  larger 
total  number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
were  deployed  also  within  the  sovereign  ter- 
ritories of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  the 
Khmer  Republic,  inflicting  untold  death  and 
destruction  on  the  peoples  of  those  neutral 
nations.  They  noted  the  declared  Intentions 
of  North  Vlet-Nam  to  overthrow  the  legltl- 
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mate  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic. 
On  the  other  hand  the  representatives  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  the  courage  and  de- 
termination of  the  peoples  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  and  the  Khmer  Republic  in  resist- 
ing North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

11.  Tlie  representatives  csJled  upon  the 
participants  In  the  1954  Geneva  Agree-nents 
to  ensure  the  Independence,  neutrality,  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  Khmer  Republic. 
They  also  urged  that  all  signatories  comply 
with  their  obligations  to  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty. Independence,  neutrality,  \inlty 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos  which  they  had  pledged  at  Geneva  on 
July  23.  1962. 

12.  The  representatives  exchanged  their 
views  on  the  security  slttmtlon  In  Asia  as  a 
whole.  In  particular,  they  noted  with  con- 
cern that  a  state  of  tension  continued  to 
prevail  over  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  pointed  out  that  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  north  Korean  communists  to  bring 
the  whole  of  Korea  under  communist  rule 
by  all  means.  Including  military  aggression, 
and  their  continuing  acts  of  provocation  con- 
stituted the  main  cause  of  this  tension. 
The  representatives  welcomed  the  statement 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
on  Augxist  15.  1970  calling  upon  the  north 
Korean  communists  to  renounce  the  use  of 
force  and  to  undertake  constructive  efforts 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean 
question,  and  noted  with  regret  that  it  was 
rejected  outright  by  the  north  Korean  cim- 
munlsts.  They  commended  the  efforts  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  defend  Itself  against 
the  aggressive  acts  of  the  north  Korean  com- 
munists on  the  one  band  and  to  develop 
its  economy,  at  a  rapid  growth  rate,  on  the 
other.  The  representatives  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  resist- 
ing the  aggressive  acts  of  the  north  Korean 
communists. 

13.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters would  meet  again,  as  required,  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  In  the  common  en- 
deavor, and  they  received  with  gratitude 
an  Invitation  from  the  Foreign  Mlnl-'er  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  host  the  next  such 
meeting.  It  was  also  agreed  that  representa- 
tives of  the  troop  contributlnir  countries 
would  meet  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  In  Saigon  later  in 
the  vear. 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  HENRY  STEWART 
JONES  TO  CONTINENTAL  CON- 
GRESS OF  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls 
reassuring  in  these  troubled  times  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
all  Americans  the  views  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Stewart  Jones,  first  vice 
nresident  g?eneral  and  national  defense 
committee  chairman  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Mrs.  Jones 
addressed  the  recent  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  DAR,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  the  protesters  demonstrated  in 
Washington,  it  was  heartenlnT  to  know 
that  another  group  of  Americans,  who 
expressed  the  opposite  view,  was  also  in 
town.  The  theme  expounded  by  the  DAR 
at  their  convention  was  for  a  strong 
America. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  quote  one  par  ;  of 
the  address  given  by  Mrs  Jones  as  an 
answer  to  the  protesters: 

The  cry  Is  for  peace  on  every  side.  But  ^  hat 
kind  of  a  peace  will  It  be  If  a  recent  prep  ssaJ 
Is  approved  which  would  require  the  Piesl- 
dent  to  withdraw  all  military  forces  ffom 
Vietnam  by  December  31,  1971?  Would 
this  reinforce  Hanoi's  conviction  that 
wax  In  Vietnam  need  not  be  won  on 
batUefleld,  but  can  be  won  on  the  cam 
and  streets  of  America? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c^n 
sent   that   the    address   given   by 
Henry  Stewart  Jones  on  April  20,  1971 
the  Continental  Congress  of  the  DAF 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarkii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<  rd, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Wnx  To  Be  Free 
(An  address  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Ste\  art 
Jones.  First  Vice  President  General  ind 
National  Defense  Committee  Chalrn.an, 
at  the  Ck>ntlnental  Congress.  Daughter  i  of 
the  American  Revolution.  April  20,  19' fl.) 

It  Is  my  privilege  tonight  to  bring  grtet- 
Inga  to  you  all  on  this  occasion  of  our  ann  ual 
National  Defense  Program.  In  particular,  we 
wish  to  extend  warmest  greetings  to  ttose 
members  of  Congress  who  are  with  us  tonli  jht. 
Tou  have  greatly  honored  the  Natlcnal 
Sodoty,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev<lu- 
tlon  by  your  presence  here.  Yours  Is  a  gieat 
responsibility  In  these  troubled  days.  7fe, 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to  exp /ess 
our  faith  In  your  stewardship. 

However,  the  Congress  of  the  United  8t«  tes, 
like  an  army,  can  be  no  stronger  than  the 
people  behind  It.  Thus,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  acknowledge  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  our  Coui  try 
Is  not  yours  alone.  We  recognize  that  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  of  our  Con  itl- 
tutlonal  Republic  Is  the  Joint  responsibility 
of  the  American  people  and  their  leaden. 

To  this  end,  and  in  the  words  of  aur 
Bylaws,  the  DAR  seeks  to  "cherish,  maintain 
and  extend  the  Institutions  of  Amerl:an 
freedom."  No  DAB  "baa  ever  conceded  t^at 
patriotism  Is  old-fashioned.  It  is  our  con- 
tinuing purpose  to  preserve  the  moral  4nd 
spiritual  and  constitutional  values  on  wt^ch 
our  freedoms  are  based.  We  Intend  to  doj  all 
in  our  |>ower  to  keep  America  a  basrtlon  of 
freedom.  I 

Most  of  us  think  of  national  defensa  In 
terms  of  a  strong  military  posture,  capable 
of  defending  us  against  all  enemies.  li  Is 
that,  of  course.  But  national  defense  ilso 
has  a  deeper  meaning.  It  Is  a  thing  of  jthe 
spirit  as  well  as  of  the  military.  Character 
Is  the  heart  and  core  of  national   defease. 

To  remain  free,  a  people  must  have  fthe 
will  to  be  free  and  self-dlsclpUne.  14  a 
Republic,  which  we  foolishly  describe  ak  a 
democracy,  self-government  cannot  work  If 
everyone  Is  looking  for  a  handout  fnom 
government  and  thereby  enlarging  Its  powers. 
There  Is  an  old  saying:  As  the  State  swells, 
the  people  shrink.  | 

There  are  other  Ingredients  necessary  |for 
freedom,  national  sovereignty  and  natldnal 
solvency.  Without  national  sovereignty, 
Americans  would  no  longer  have  the  fiee- 
doms  thus  far  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
Continuing  CJovernment  deficits  can  ojnly 
lead  to  more  Inflation  and  ultimate  bahk- 
ruptcy.  The  surest  and  easiest  way  to  deal  roy 
freedom  Is  to  debauch  the  currency. 

Moreover,  If  we  Insist  on  expanding  well  are 
p>ayments  at  the  expense  of  this  Natlcn's 
military  power.  In  the  end  we  will  hive 
neither  freedom  nor  welfare.  The  April  6 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  A  World  Report  performed 
a  great  public  service  by  publslhlng  a  h»rd 
hitting  report  on  the  state  of  the  NatU  n's 
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defenses.  The  article  bore  the  blunt  title, 
"U.S.  Superiority  Ends." 

Calling  attention  to  this  Nation's  dwin- 
dling military  superiority  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  drive  for  supremacy,  the  article 
stated:  "American  preserved  world  order  Is 
now  distinguished  as  doubts  arise  as  to  our 
will  and  strength  to  preserve  It.  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
visions a  new  era  which  It  will  dominate, 
employing  superior  military  power  and  the 
threat  of  Its  use  to  achieve  long  cherished 
political,  economic  and  even  military  objec- 
tives." 

The  dramatic  shift  In  the  balance  of  power 
has  gone  largely  unnoticed  by  the  public. 
Must  we  sit  Idly  by  until  we  become  a 
second-rate  power  threatened  with  A-bombs 
to  awake  to  our  peril?  The  answer  should  be 
a  thousand  times  "no." 

Let  us  pray  God  that  this  Nation  Is  never 
obligated  to  say,  "Better  Red  than  Dead." 
Meanwhile,  Isn't  It  time  that  we  under- 
stood that  the  road  to  peace  and  continued 
freedom  has  never  been  through  appease- 
ment, unilateral  disarmament  or  negotia- 
tions from  weakness?  The  entire  recorded 
history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  United 
States— of  Its  mUltary  capabUlty  and  Its 
will — could  be  the  gravest  threat  to  the  peace 
cf  the  world — and  to  national  survival. 

Never  In  our  history  was  It  more  Impor- 
tant that  we  retain  a  strong  military  posture, 
capable  of  defending  us  against  all  enemies. 
The  neeC  to  recover  our  former  unchallenge- 
able strength  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  are  weary  of  no-wln  wars. 
We  are  tired  of  seeing  our  boys  thrown  Into 
the  agony  of  war  without  hope  of  victory. 
The  cry  Is  for  peace  on  every  side.  But  what 
kind  of  peace  will  It  be  If  a  recent  proposal 
is  approved  which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  all  military  forces  from 
Vietnam  by  December  31.  1971?  Would  not 
this  reinforce  Hanoi's  conviction  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  need  not  be  won  on  the  battle- 
field, but  can  be  won  on  the  campuses  and 
streets  of  America?  Would  not  this.  In  the 
words  of  David  Lawrence,  be  "notification  to 
the  enemy  that  It  would  then  be  free  to  con- 
tinue Its  aggression  In  Indochina"?  Is  Mr. 
Lawrence  right  In  describing  such  an  action 
as  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"?  Is  this 
what  we  want  for  America? 

As  we  ponder  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, one  can  only  wonder  by  what  strange 
quirk  of  fate  this  moment  In  history  was 
chosen  to  resurrect  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion or  Treaty.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Ameri- 
can people  fought  this  Treaty  to  a  stand- 
still In  the  belief  that  It  would  diminish  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  open  up  a  new  con- 
cept of  International  law  by  converting  what 
hitherto  have  been  considered  "domestic" 
crimes  into  International  crimes. 

It  took  the  tragic  case  of  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley  to  awaken  the  '.merlcan  people  to  an- 
other aspect  of  the  Convention,  which  has 
been  little  discussed  In  the  past. 

It  Is  now  feared  more  than  ever  that  If 
the  United  States  were  a  party  to  the  Treaty, 
it  could  be  used  to  raise  the  charges  of  geno- 
cide against  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam, 
including  American  prisoners  of  war  held  In 
Hanoi.  Critics  of  the  Treaty  charge  that  It 
also  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  accusing 
American  ofBclals  of  committing  genocide. 

Furthermore,  radical  groups  are  standing  In 
line  to  charge  the  United  States  with  geno- 
cide. The  atmosphere  Is  quite  different  from 
1949,  when  the  word  "genocide"  was  rarely 
heard  except  In  the  context  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. But  today,  the  term  Is  thrown  around 
recklessly  In  all  directions  like  a  flaming 
torch.  We  hear  It  In  the  course  of  criminal 
prosecutions,  campus  demonstrations  and 
antiwar  protests.  Nothing  that  Is  said  or  done 
against  any  person  could  be  Immunized 
against  the  charge  of  genocide,  if  this  emo- 
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tlonally  charged  Treaty  becomes  the  "su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  Shall  we  now  bow  to 
a  mythical  "world  opinion"?  Shall  we  place 
this  fearful  and  unconstitutional  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  abroad  and  In  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionaries  within  our  bor- 
ders? 

America  Is  already  a  Nation  In  trouble.  The 
revolutionaries  In  our  midst  raise  the  cry  of 
genocide  freely.  Our  people  are  weary  of  war, 
inflation  and  turmoil.  In  this  atmoe{^ere.  we 
are  In  danger  of  falling  easy  prey  to  the  rev- 
olutionaries, forgetting  that  we,  as  a  people, 
have  been  rarely  blessed.  The  greatest  disas- 
ter which  could  befall  this  land  would  be 
our  failure  to  accept  Joint  responsibility  for 
defending  all  that  Is  great  and  good  In 
America. 

If  we  lack  the  will  to  be  free,  If  we  lack 
a  willingness  to  defend  our  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad,  omt  military  strength  will  avail 
us  little.  America  can  be  destroyed  from 
within  as  well  as  by  A-bombs.  The  revolu- 
tionary forces  at  work  within  our  borders  are 
as  much  a  threat  to  our  survival  as  a  free 
Nation  as  all  the  bombs  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  nation  can  muster. 

Here,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
have  the  faith,  the  courage,  the  necessary 
self -discipline  to  preserve  our  God-given  lib- 
erty. Can  we  match  the  zeal  of  the  revo- 
lutionaries and  the  communists  who  are  bent 
on  our  destruction?  And  where  do  we  begin? 

We  mvist  begin  with  ourselves,  of  course. 
Every  American  must  accept  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  the 
moral,  the  financial  and  the  military  strength 
of  this  Nation  to  be  seriously  weakened. 
Moreover,  we  have  failed  to  enlist  the  help 
of  Idealistic  youth  In  the  great  twk  of  pre- 
serving freedom. 

We  In  the  DAR  can  be  proud  of  the  youth 
programs  we  sponsor,  of  the  schools  we 
support,  of  the  leadership  provided  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of 
our  Junior  American  Citizens  program.  But 
nothing  that  we  do,  nothing  that  any  other 
devoted  American  does  will  be  enotigh  until 
our  young  people  are  Imbued  with  a  dedi- 
cation that  exceeds  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  futtire  of  this  or  any  other  nation 
lies  in  the  hands  of  Its  children.  But,  we 
have  raised  a  generation  of  economic  and 
constitutional  Illiterates.  We  can  never  sur- 
vive as  a  free  people  unless  our  young  peo- 
ple understand  and  appreciate  the  Ameri- 
can system  which  has  provided  more  free- 
dom and  more  of  the  good  things  In  life 
than  any  other  system  In  the  world.  Char- 
acter must  become  Important  In  this  Country 
again.  The  old  essentials  of  honesty,  Integ- 
rity, self-respect,  self-dlsclpUne,  loyalty, 
support  for  law  and  order,  MUST  be  taught 
the  younger  generation — and  here  is  where 
we  have  failed  them  most  dismally. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  millions  of  young 
people  who  are  seeking  something  to  be- 
lieve In,  a  cause  to  win.  These  young  Ameri- 
cans can  be  made  to  understand  that  com- 
munism pollutes  the  atmosphere  of  freedom 
with  Its  attacks  upon  all  that  we  hold  dear— 
our  Flag,  our  Country,  our  homes,  our  In- 
stitutions and  our  traditions.  Isn't  It  time 
we  challenged  the  enemy  within  our  gates 
who  wishes  to  destroy  constitutional  govern- 
ment, make  a  mockery  of  Justice,  Injure 
domestic  anarchy,  disregard  the  general  wel- 
fare and  repress  the  g^eneral  liberty? 

For  more  than  10  years  a  hodgepodge  of 
downgraders  of  America  has  tried  to  persuade 
us  that  everything  we  believe  in,  everything 
we  have  done  In  the  past,  and  everything 
we  plan  to  do  in  the  future  is  wrong.  Their 
violent  actions  on  college  campuses,  their 
desecration  of  public  buildings,  their  de- 
spoliation of  our  cities — mostly  unhindered 
and  unchecked — are  paraded  before  us  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  TV  as 
though  these  people  were  the  harbingers  of 
some  glorious  future  Instead  of  the  destroy- 
ers of  public  Institutions,  private  property 
and  freedom. 
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^se  not  the  time  come  to  challenge  these 
vl(dent  actions  and  assaxilts  on  all  that  we 
believe  In?  What  Is  the  matter  with  America? 
Nothing  Is  the  matter  with  America  that  a 
renewed  faith  In  Almighty  God  and  In  this 
great  Nation  could  not  undo.  Nothing  Is  the 
matter  with  us  that  cannot  be  cured  and  ccr- 
rected  If  the  so-called  "silent  majority"  will 
throw  off  Its  apathy,  speak  out,  stand  up  and 
be  counted  In  defense  of  all  that  Is  great 
and  good  In  America.  The  revolutionaries 
could  be  stopped  in  their  tracks  If  we  Jointly 
undertook  to  revive  the  flame  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  that  Is  no 
less  fateful  than  the  Revolution  of  1776.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  rather 
of  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men.  Includ- 
ing ovi  children.  It  Is  a  battle  against  the 
dialectic  materialism  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism. It  Is  a  battle  for  our  God-given  liberty. 
History  will  not  hold  us  guiltless  If  we  lose 
this  war. 

With  courage  and  God's  help  we  can  re- 
build the  fabric  of  the  Republic  and  the  flber 
of  national  life  If  we  have  the  will  to  be 
free.  We  dare  not  fall,  for  If  the  lights  of 
freedom  ever  go  out  In  this  Country,  they 
will  go  out  all  over  the  world.  There  will  be 
no  one  to  help  us.  If  we  do  not  act  now  to 
preserve  the  American  heritage  of  freedom, 
tomorrow's  children  will  have  neither  free- 
dom nor  the  opportunity  to  protect  It. 

Thus,  this  Is  a  plea  to  all  Americans.  Let 
us  take  action — In  politics.  In  otir  schools.  In 
our  newspapers,  yes,  even  In  our  churches, 
or  wherever  the  need  Is  felt.  Let  us  also  put 
on  the  armor  of  faith.  Let  us.  as  our  fore- 
bears have  done  before  us,  put  our  trust  In 
Divine  Providence  and  resolve  to  win  the  bat- 
tle for  freedom.  It  Is  a  continuing  flght  and 
one  In  which  we  cannot  afford  to  grow  weary. 
As  we  gird  for  action,  tis  we  take  our  stcmd 
for  freedom,  let  us  never  forget  to  sing: 

"Our  Father's  God,  to  Thee 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee,  we  sing. 

Long  may  our  Land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light, 

Protect  us  by  Thy  Might 

Great  God,  our  King." 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRY 


RUMANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE'?ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  May  10,  is  the  most 
significant  date  in  the  calendar  of  the 
nation  and  people  of  Rumania — a  holi- 
day which  will  not  be  celebrated  within 
the  Communist-dominated  country. 

May  10  has  a  triple  significance  in 
Rumanian  history.  On  May  10,  1866, 
Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Slgmar- 
ingen  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Ruma- 
nia—putting an  end  to  Internal  rivalries. 

On  May  10,  1877,  taking  advantage  of 
the  Russo-Turklsh  War,  the  Principality 
of  Rumania  declared  Its  Independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  joined 
Russia  in  the  battlefield  as  an  ally. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin  confirmed 
Rumania's  Independence  in  1878. 

On  May  10. 1881,  the  Rumanian  people 
declared  their  nation  a  kingdom  and 
Charles  I  was  crowned  as  King. 

On  the  occasion  of  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  extend  our  best  wishes 
to  the  Rumanian  people. 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  .fOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  preliminary  stages  of 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
is  a  proposal  to  incorporate  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  System  the  Salmon- 
Trinity  Alps  Primitive  Area. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  various 
tispects  of  this  proposal,  but  I  feel  that 
one  voice  which  has  not  been  heard,  as 
well  as  others.  Is  that  representing  the 
minerals  industry. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  statements  submitted  to  the 
Forest  Service  hearings  held  recently  in 
Redding,  Calif.,  by  Mr.  Oris  Mahan,  of 
Redding,  president  of  the  Western  Min- 
ing Council,  Inc.: 

The  statements  follow: 

My  name  Is  Oris  Mahan,  2416  Vandlver 
Lane,  Redding,  California.  I  am  speaking  as 
National  President  of  Western  Mining  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  California  Corporation. 

It  is  recognized  and  understood  by  Western 
Mining  Council,  Inc.  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
wilderness  type  areas  where  man  may  find 
solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconflned  type 
of  recreation.  This,  we  agree  may  be  found 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  Salmon-Trinity  Alps  Primitive 
Area. 

It  Is  further  understood  that  entry  tinder 
the  Statute  Mining  Laws  of  1872  Is  a  lawfiU 
procedure  under  the  defacto  classlflcatlon  of 
Primitive  Area,  even  though  mechanized  In- 
gress and  egress  restrictions  are  presently 
enforced  without  Statute  Authority. 

In  order  to  evaluate  this  matter  and  bring 
It  Into  proper  persjjectlve,  we  must  examine 
the  broad  picture  of  the  Public  Interest. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  has  been  this 
Nation's  ability  to  produce  goods  and  services 
for  the  needs  of  the  people.  With  vigor  and 
Initiative,  the  people  of  this  land,  combined 
with  the  good  agriculture  lands,  have  pro- 
duced food,  flber,  timber  and  forage.  This 
same  vigor  and  Initiative  combined  with  the 
good  deposits  of  minerals  In  the  land,  have 
produced  the  minerals  that  formed  the  base 
for  the  advancement  of  our  society  as  we 
know  It  today.  These  minerals  form  a  part 
of  every  phase  of  our  lives,  be  It  transporta- 
tion, communications,  buildings,  tools,  foods 
or  the  clothes  we  wear.  The  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  combined 
with  the  Ood-glven  natural  resources  have 
met  the  demands  of  this  Nation  and  have 
made  It  a  strong,  healthy,  productive  and  a 
wealthy  Nation. 

Minerals  and  agriculture  products  are  the 
New  Wealth  that  feed  the  blood  streams  of 
the  economy.  This  Nation  will  remain 
healthy  as  long  as  we  continue  to  produce 
dome.stlc  minerals  and  agrlculttire  products. 

All  of  these  natural  resources  are  the  basis 
by  which  this  Nation  became  strong  and 
powerful.  Our  man-power  produced  New 
Wealth  from  the  land.  Much  of  this  New 
Wealth  was  from  public  lands.  The  lands 
were  open  and  available  to  the  people  with- 
out much  restriction  and  being  thus,  this 
Nation  grew.  This  land  also  produced  strong 
men  and  women  who  could  meet  her  chal- 
lenge. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  small  seg- 
ment of  land  under  discussion  today? 

We,  of  Western  Mining  Council,  Inc.  con- 
tend that  there  Is  a  greater  Public  Interest 
Involved  here  than  that  of  Solitude  and  un- 
conflned types  of  recreation. 
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The  dictionary  describes  a  resource  as 
"something  that  lies  ready  for  use  or  can 
be  drawn  upon  for  aid;  a  supply  of  some- 
thing to  take  care  of  a  need." 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  need. 
This  need  Is  now.  This  need  will  continue 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  need  Is  gainful 
and  meaningful  employment  and  disciplined 
money. 

The  ever  Increasing  birth  rate  Is  demand- 
ing more  land  to  accommodate  the  ever  In- 
creasing f)opulatlon.  The  ever  Increasing 
pressure  of  the  Federal  Government  displac- 
ing Rural  America  from  private  lands  as  well 
as  the  Public  lands  Is  forcing  these  people  In- 
to the  asphfllt  Jungles  where  welfare  breeds 
poverty  and  crime. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  attempting  to 
do  for  people  what  people  can  better  do  for 
themselves. 

The  disciplining  role  of  gold  and  silver  up- 
on this  Nation's  monetary  affairs  Is  both  Con- 
stitutional and  Historical.  No  thinking  mem- 
ber of  our  Nation  should  consider  this  matter 
lightly.  The  facts  show  that  hard  money  Is 
the  best  deterrent  to  the  ever  increasing  pres- 
sures of  Inflation.  Even  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  warned  the  United  States 
of  these  facts. 

Those  among  us  who  have  upset  the  eco- 
logical balance  between  humi-in  needs  and  our 
environment  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  The  people  of  this  Nation  are  lacking 
In  gainful  and  meaningful  emplcyment. 
Sound  money  has  given  way  to  flat  money. 
The  health  of  the  people  Is  deteriorating  for 
lack  of  productive  exercise  In  the  natural 
resources.  Flood  control  Is  harvesting  willows, 
ruches,  dead  flsh  and  polluted  water  supplies. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
states  on  page  27  of  their  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  175  years,  has  granted  or  sold 
over  one  billion  acres  of  public  land,  land 
which  now  constitutes  a  major  portion  of  the 
productive  base  of  the  United  States." 

This  productive  base  became  the  tax  base 
for  the  Local  Governments  and  States  In- 
volved. 

The  records  show  that  the  land  under  dis- 
cussion today  contains  large  and  small  de- 
posits of  such  minerals  as  chromlte,  llmenlte, 
rutlle,  manganlte,  hematite,  magnetite,  cop- 
per ores.  gold,  sliver,  platinum,  platlum  group 
metaU,  gallium,  germanium  and  many  other 
ores  and  minerals.  The  record  shows  that  less 
than  10%  of  the  minerals  have  been  extract- 
ed from  our  mineral -bearing  lands.  The  rec- 
ord further  shows  that  timber  and  forage  are 
present  in  this  area. 

All  of  this  forms  a  productive  base  which 
win  serve  that  Greater  Public  Interest  as  It 
helps  supply  the  needs  of  the  {>eople  of  this 
Nation  and  meets  the  needs  of  the  i>eople 
who  shall  be  gainfully  employed  In  the  pro- 
ductive process. 


A      CONSTRUCTIVE      LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM  FOR  PUERTO  RICANS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Badillo)  who  so  eloquently  described  an 
innovative  four  point  program  to  cope 
with  Puerto  Rican  problems. 

Mr.  Badillo  proposed  that  first,  all 
American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  be 
included   in  legislation   the   same   way 
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American  citizens  in  the  mainland  are 
included;  second,  that  an  economic  de- 
velopment plan  similar  to  the  Appila- 
chian  Regional  Envelopment  Act  be  de- 
veloped for  Puerto  Rico;  third,  hat 
Puerto  Rican  development  progrims 
such  as  bilingual  educational  and  isco- 
nomic  development  be  funded  separately 
and  directly  by  the  Federal  Governmimt; 
and  fourth,  that  a  comprehensive  rran- 
ufacturing  and  service  trades  training 
program  in  Puerto  Rico  be  establishe  d  to 
help  those  who  are  forced  to  migrate  to 
the  mainland  for  economic  reasons. 

The  need  for  this  irmovative  prog  "am 
is  obvious.  Every  year  a  larger  nimiber 
of  able-bodied  people  enter  the  Is.bor 
market  than  the  Puerto  Rican  economy 
can  accommodate.  This  has  forced  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Puerto  Rican;  to 
migrate  to  the  mainland  annually.  C  nee 
they  reach  the  mainland,  their  asp  ra- 
tions become  shattered.  They  are  not 
able  to  obtain  employment.  Their  ^ig- 
lish  is  poor.  Their  training  is  limited. 
That  means  job  opportunities  are  open 
only  for  the  most  menial  of  jobs. 

Even  if  they  were  to  return  to  th(  is- 
land there  would  be  little  hope.  The 
per  capita  income  there  is  half  tha;  of 
Mississippi.  The  average  pay  for  indus- 
trial workers  there  is  half  that  of]  in- 
dustrial workers  on  the  mainland.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  island  residents  l^ave 
family  Incomes  under  $3,000  a  year.  Un- 
employment is  several  times  as  higli  as 
that  here.  I 

I  suggest  the  time  is  late  for  ending 
legislative  discrimination  against  Pu  srto 
Ricans.  As  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Bad:llo 
take  form  and  move  through  their  re- 
spective committees  I  urge  my  colleaj  lies 
to  adopt  Mr.  BAcn^LO's  attitude  and  re- 
spond with  nonpartisan  zest  so  that 
dreams  and  good  intentions  will  not  re- 
main dreams  and  good  intentions  but 
will  ripen  into  law. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATI 

or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sinceHihe 
question  of  equal  rights  amendment, 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  may  sooa  be 
before  the  Congress  again,  I  thought  (the 
following  article  in  the  April  1971  har- 
vard Law  Review  entitled,  "Sex 
crimination  and  Equal  Protection:  I  Do 
we  need  a  Constitutional  Amendment?" 
would  be  of  interest: 
Sex  Discsucination  and  Equal  Protec 

Do   We    Need    a    Constttdtional    As 

MENT? 

(Note. — Footnotes  will  appear  In   a 
sequent  Installment.)  J 

"A  woman  cannot  be  herself  In  modem 
society.  It  Is  an  exclusively  male  society,  iflth 
lawB  made  by  men  and  with  prosecutors  and 
Judges  who  assess  female  conduct  front  a 
male  standpoint." — Henrlk  Ibsen' 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall inot 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  Stf  tes 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." — I'ro 
poeed   Amendment   to   the   ConstltutloE    of 
the  United  States » 
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since  Ibsen  wrote  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, traditional  conceptions  of  women's  role 
In  society  have  been  seriously  shaken.  The 
Increased  sensitivity  of  many  women  to 
sexual  discrimination  *  and  the  debunking 
of  myths  concerning  feminine  physical 
capabilities  and  moral  sensitivities  have  elim- 
inated many  exclusive  male  boistlons  in  both 
social  and  professional  life.'  Not  surprisingly, 
laws  which  use  sex  as  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic have  also  come  under  attack.  Ac- 
tivity on  the  legal  front  reached  a  peak  In 
the  91st  Congress  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed,  and  over  forty  Senainrs 
cosponsored,  a  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment designed  to  end  legal  sex  discrimina- 
tion. After  extensive  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary,'  however,  the  amendment  was 
defeated  on  the  Senate  floor.' 

The  amendment's  defeat  was  apparently 
the  result  of  serious  objections  raised  in  the 
oommitt«e  hearings.  Although  almost  every- 
one who  testified  acknowledged  that  some 
statutory  restraints  on  women  are  both 
archaic  and  unnecessary,'  there  was  much 
d!. 'Agreement  as  to  whether  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  reform. 
OppKjsltlon  seemed  to  stem  from  the  belief 
that  sexual  distinctions  make  up  such  a 
."^gnificant  pp.rt  of  the  country's  legal  mo- 
saic '  that  the  blunderbuss  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  shatter  a  delicate 
pattern,  seme  parts  of  which  may  be  worthy 
of  preservation.* 

Most  people  would  probably  agree  that 
many  sex-distinguishing  statutes  should  be 
eliminated.  There  are,  for  example,  some 
statutes  whose  only  apparent  purpose  Is  to 
raise  ancient  chlvalrlc  notions  to  the  level 
of  state  protection;  in  some  Jurisdictions  It 
is  a  criminal  offense  for  a  male  to  use  ob- 
scene language  in  the  presence  of  a  female, 
but  not  an  offense  for  a  female  to  do  so  in 
the  presence  of  a  male.'*  Other  statutes  may 
simply  codify  a  double  standard  as  to  the 
relative  freedom  of  males  and  females  to 
depart  from  conventional  morals;  In  some 
Jurisdictions,  for  example,  a  statutory  de- 
fense Is  available  to  the  husband  who  mur- 
ders his  wife's  paramour  but  not  to  the  wife 
who  kills  her  husband's  mistress."  Still  other 
sex  distinctions  are  vestiges  of  the  old 
oommon  law  doctrine  of  coverture,  which 
treated  husband  and  wife  as  a  single  legal 
entity;  thus,  a  married  woman's  domicile, 
with  all  its  legal  ramifications,"  Is  general- 
ly determined  by  her  husband's,  even  though 
they  may  live  miles  apart." 

Nevertheless,  many  people  would  disagree 
as  to  the  merit  of  eliminating  statutes  which 
"protect"'  women "  or  are  based  on  some 
alleged  difference  In  physiology  or  ability. 
Some  sex  distinctions  are  designed  to  "pro- 
tect" women  from  certain  burdens  of  citi- 
zenship and  social  life.  Some  Jurisdictions,  for 
example,  make  Jury  duty  a  mandatory  obll- 
B^atlon  for  men  but  make  service  for  women 
conditional  on  their  alBrmative  request  to 
serve.'*  Many  states  have  maximum  hoiu"  and 
minimum  wage  laws  applicable  to  women 
only."  Some  states  deny  women  the  free- 
dom to  engage  In  certain  occupations,  rang- 
ing from  professional  wrestler"  to  liquor 
store  salesman."  Other  laws  distinguishing 
the  sexes  seem  to  reflect  a  legislative  Judg- 
ment about  the  relative  capacities  of  men 
and  women  to  care  for  children.  Illinois,  for 
example,  requires  a  legal  guardian  for  an 
Illegitimate  child  when  only  his  natural 
father  is  alive,  but  not  If  the  survivlni?  par- 
ent Is  his  mother.'*  Similarly,  an  Idaho  stat- 
ute, which  gives  an  absolute  preference  to 
males  over  females  in  estate  administration 
rontests  when  two  contenders  for  the  Job 
are  otherwise  equally  qualified,"  may  reflect 
a  leirtslatlve  Judgment  that  males  are  more 
comnetent  in  managing  financial  and  \yasi- 
ness  affairs.  Examples  of  laws  which  distin- 
guish the  sexes  could  be  multiplied  end- 
lessly. 

The  procedure  chosen  for  reworking  this 
legal  mosaic  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
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scope  of  substantive  reform  achieved.  Three 
possibilities  have  emerged  from  the  congres- 
sional forum,  where  most  current  public 
discussion  has  been  focused.  First,  Congress 
could  take  no  further  action,  leaving  the 
problem  of  evaluating  sex  distinctions  to  cur- 
rent statutory  remedies  "  and  future  consti- 
tutional doctrines  developed  by  the  Judiciary. 
Second.  Congress  could  pass  additional  legis- 
lation, within  the  limits  of  Its  constitutional 
powers,  to  eliminate  specific  Instances  of  sex 
discrimination  in  federal,  state,  and  private 
action.  Finally,  Congress  could  embody  a  pro- 
scription of  sex  discrimination  in  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Judicial  decision  and  might  also  aug- 
ment congressional  power  to  pass  remedial 
legislation  in  the  field.  While  the  differences 
between  proponents  and  opponents  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  have  been  cast  pri- 
marily In  terms  of  these  procedural  alterna- 
tives for  change,  each  alternative  carries  with 
it  a  certain  substantive  bias.  Assuming  the 
need  for  some  reform,  analysis  can  expose  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  approach 
and  indicate  the  substantive  results  each  is 
likely  to  bring  about. 

I.  THE  NO  FUKTHER  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE LEAV- 
ING THE  PROBLEM  TO  THE  COURTS 

A.  Historical  background — Permissive  review 

"Man  is,  or  should  be,  woman's  protector 
and  defender.  The  natural  and  proper  timid- 
ity and  delicacy  which  belongs  to  the  female 
sex  evidently  unfits  it  for  many  of  the  occu- 
pations of  civil  life.  The  constitution  of  the 
family  organization,  which  is  founded  in  the 
devine  ordinance,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of 
things,  indicates  the  domestic  sphere  as  that 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  and 
functions  of  womanhood." — Bradwell  v. 
nunols." 

While  no  Justice  today  would  author  an 
opinion  containing  such  undisguised  male 
blas,^  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  held 
that  a  sex  distinction  has  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment.'* Recent  decisions  of  the  Coiu^  have 
upheld  against  equal  protection  challenge 
statutes  which  prohibit  most  women  from 
engaging  in  the  occupation  of  bartender  "■ 
and  statutes  which  exempt  them  from  jury 
duty  unless  they  specifically  request  to 
serve."  The  Court's  failure  to  eliminate  legal 
sex  discrimination  has  been  the  major  mo- 
tivating force  behind  the  concerted  campaign 
to  secure  congressional  approval  of  a 
constitutional  amendment." 

The  cases  and  commentary  surrounding 
the  equal  protection  clause  »  have  articu- 
lated two  primary  standards  of  review  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  singling  out  one  group 
of  people  for  special  legal  treatment.  The  flrst 
standard,  permissive  review,  generally  defers 
to  legislative  Judgment  and  upholds  a  dis- 
tinction so  long  as  the  distinction  can  be 
reasonably  construed  as  consistent  with  any 
legitimate  governmental  goal."  Permissive  re- 
view thus  places  a  great  burden  on  a  party 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  a  dis- 
tinction. The  second  standard,  active  review, 
scrutinizes  the  distinction  more  closely  and 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  state  purpose." 
Active  review  Is  triggered  either  by  statutes 
which  affect  certain  "fundamental  interests" 
(such  as  voting"  and  procreation")  or  by 
statutes  which  use  "suspect  classifications" 
(such  as  race  «•  or  national  ancestry  **)  to  dis- 
tinguish among  Individuals. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  found 
statutory  classification  by  sex  to  be  a  suspect 
classification.  Accordingly,  unless  a  statute 
affects  a  fundamental  Interest,  the  Court  uti- 
lizes the  permissive  standard  to  review  sex 
distinctions.  Using  this  standard  in  the  bar- 
tender case,  Ooesaert  v.  Cleary,"  the  Court 
Ignored  the  obvious  effect  of  the  statute, 
monopolization  of  the  profession  for  men.  It 
sustained  the  law  as  having  a  rational  rela- 
tion to  the  legitimate,  but  far  more  subtle 
aim  of  avoiding  the  "moral  and  social  prob- 
lems"    surrounding     the     employment    otf 
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women  In  bar8.*°  Yet  It  felt  no  need  to  ar- 
ticulate the  nature  of  those  problems  nor  the 
magnitude  of  the  harms  ensuing  from  them. 
It  was  sufficient  that  the  leglalat\;re  might 
liAve  addressed  itself  to  these  difficulties  and 
might  have  found  them  sufficiently  compell- 
ing to  require  the  statute.  If  statutes  affect- 
ing an  interest  as  Important  as  the  capacity 
of  an  individual  to  choose  his  calling  elicit 
such  uncritical  analysis,  one  can  expect  lit- 
tle more  under  present  doctrine  when  other 
sex -distinguishing  laws  are  challenged.  The 
passive  review  principle  exemplified  by 
Ooesaert  is,  in  short,  almost  a  rule  that  sex 
cUsUnctions  can  never  violate  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause."  And,  despite  a  significant 
shift  in  attitudes  toward  sex  discrimination, 
Goesaert  has  not  been  overruled. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  passive  review  of 
sex  distinctions  lie  In  an  accident  of  his- 
tory. In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  the 
Court,  utilizing  now  discredited  standards  of 
substantive  due  process,**  invalidated  maxi- 
mum hour  laws  on  the  ground  that  they  In- 
terfered with  the  liberty  of  contract  of  the 
employer  and  employee.**  Several  states  later 
enacted  maximum  hoiu*  laws  limited  to  wom- 
en, perhaps  hoping  that  such  statutes  would 
better  withstand  constitutional  challenge 
and  believing  that  protecting  some  workers 
was  better  than  protecting  none  at  all.'"  If 
this  was  the  theory  behind  the  legislation,  it 
succeeded. 

In  Muller  V.  Oregon,*'  the  Court,  sustain- 
ing such  a  law  against  due  process  attack, 
combined  arguments  based  on  the  physi- 
cal capabilities  of  women «»  and  historical 
patterns  of  male  dominance "  to  produce 
its  grand  conclusion:  "she  [woman]  is  prop- 
erly placed  in  a  class  by  herself"  **  as  a  sub- 
ject for  legislation.  That  conclusion,  never 
reexamined  nor  limited  In  scope  by  a  later 
opinion,"  has  been  used  by  courts  to  pre- 
serve many  different  kinds  of  sex-dlstin- 
guishlng  statutes  against  equal  protection 
attack."  Frequently,  these  statutes,  unlike 
maximum  hour  legislation  which  arguably 
benefits  women,  restricted  the  opportunities 
of  women  or  denied  them  an  equal  share  of 
the  benefits  and  burdens  of  citizenship. 
Once  a  liberal  force  in  oonstltutianal  Juris- 
prudence. Muller  has  changed  its  form  and 
become  the  basis  for  the  present  uncritical 
permissive  review  of  sexual  distinctions. 

The  Court's  continued  use  of  permissive 
review  for  sex  distinctions  may  be  based  as 
much  on  institutional  calculations  as  on  his- 
torical considerations.  The  Court  might  be 
reluctant  to  undertake  on  Its  own  initiative 
so  potentially  large,  difficult,  and  politically 
explosive  a  task  as  the  reexamination  of  the 
legal  doctrines  surrounding  sex  roles  In  so- 
ciety." Such  reluctance  might  be  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  women  are  a  majority  of  the 
population  and,  unlike  racial  minorities,  can 
at  least  theoretically  use  the  vote  to  protect 
their  interests.  However,  the  proposition  that 
constitutional  protection  should  depend  on 
Judicial  assessment  of  a  group's  poUtlcal 
power  is,  at  best,  of  doubtful  validity." 
Nonetheless,  such  practical  calculations, 
combined  vrtth  the  historical  background  of 
KuUer,  may  explain  why  the  Court  has  not 
yet  reexamined  the  constitutional  status  of 
sex  discrimination  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause. 

B.  The  possibility  of  a  stricter  standard  of 
review 

Opponents  of  a  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  "equal  rights"  argue  that  the  Court 
can  be  persuaded  to  eliminate  irrational  sex 
oiBtinctions  through  the  equal  protection 
Clause."  The  growing  public  awareness  of  and 
opposition  to  sexual  discrimination,  and  the 
eviaence  of  congressional  support  for  reform 
•™^led  in  -nue  vn,"  might  well  convince 
the  Court  that  It  Is  time  to  reexamine  its  per- 
missive review  standard." 

One  possibility  for  a  more  active  standard 
of  review  might  Ue  In  the  fundamental  In- 
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terest  doctrine.  Statutes  classifying  by  sex, 
like  statutes  classifying  by  any  other  trait, 
are  subject  to  a  strict  standard  of  «qual  pro- 
tection scrutiny  when  fundamental  interests 
are  Impinged."  For  example,  several  recent 
decisions,  which  invalidated  sentencing  dis- 
criminations on  the  basis  of  sex,"  can  be 
rationalized  in  terms  of  equal  protection 
doctrine  by  arguing  that  the  statutes  in- 
volved abridged  the  fundamental  Interest  In 
freedom  from  Incarceration  without  sufficient 
Justification. 

However,  the  utility  of  such  an  approach 
depends  on  the  willingness  of  the  courts  to 
expand  the  concept  of  "fundamental  in- 
terest"; recent  Judicial  treatment  of  the  fun- 
damental interest  doctrine  casts  doubt  on  Its 
usefulness  for  eradicating  sex  discrimina- 
tions. In  Dandridge  v.  Willams,^  the  Court 
specifically  excluded  from  strict  scrutiny  un- 
der the  fundamental  interest  doctxlne  "state 
regulations  In  the  social  and  economic  field, 
not  affecting  freedoms  g\iaranteed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights."  •*  Although  the  parameters  of  fun- 
damental interest  described  by  Dandridge 
are  far  from  clear,  the  Court  cited  Goesaert  v. 
Cleary^  as  an  example  of  excluded  eco- 
nomic and  social  regulation."*'  indicating 
that  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  sex 
discrimination,  employment.  Is  presumptively 
immune  from  attack  under  a  fundamental 
interest  theory.  Even  If  Dandridge  were  not 
a  roadblock  to  establishing  a  "fundamental 
Interest"  In  employment,  the  doctrine  would 
not  be  a  particularly  reliable  tool  to  reach 
a  wide  variety  of  sex  discriminations  due  to 
the  Court's  rather  ad  hoc  articulation  of 
fundamental  Interests.'"  Finding  a  funda- 
mental interest  In  one  area,  such  as  employ- 
ment, would  in  no  way  guarantee  a  similar 
finding  In  such  unrelated  areas  as  property 
and  Inheritance  law. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  suspect 
classification  approach  would  seem  more 
promising  as  the  basis  for  the  Itind  of  sweep- 
ing attack  on  sex  discrimination  which  even 
the  opponents  of  an  amendment  agree  Is 
necessary.  Although  the  primary  concern  of 
the  framers  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination,"'  the 
Court  has  applied  to  legal  classifications  made 
on  the  basis  of  national  origin  or  lineage  a 
standard  of  equal  protection  review  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  that  given  racial  distinc- 
tions.*' While  Judicial  standards  for  deter- 
mining which  classifications  are  "suspect" 
have  not  as  yet  been  clearly  arUculated,  the 
Court  would  be  Justified  in  applying  to  sex 
classifications  the  same  standard  It  now  ap- 
plies to  racial  classifications  If  the  similar- 
ities between  the  two  were  compelling. 

The  similarities  between  race  and  sex  dis- 
crimination are  indeed  striking."  Both  classi- 
fications create  large,  natural  classes,  mem- 
bership In  which  is  beyond  the  individual's 
control;  •=  both  are  highly  visible  character- 
istics on  which  legislators  have  found  It  easy 
to  draw  gross,  stereotypical  distinctions.  His- 
torically, the  legal  position  of  black  slaves 
was  Justified  by  analogy  to  the  legal  status 
of  women.*"  Both  slaves  and  wives  were  once 
subject  to  the  all-encompassing  paternalistic 
power  of  the  male  head  of  tiie  house."'  Argu- 
ments Justifying  different  treatment  for  the 
sexes  on  the  grounds  of  female  Inferiority, 
need  for  male  protection,  and  happiness  in 
their  assigned  roles  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  half-truths  surrounding  the 
myth  of  the  "happy  slave."*'  The  historical 
patterns  of  race  and  sex  discrimination  have, 
in  many  instances,  produced  similar  present 
day  results.  Women  and  blacks,  for  example, 
hold  the  lowest  paying  Jobs  in  industry,  with 
black  men  doing  slightly  better  than  white 
women."  After  an  examination  of  such  evi- 
dence, Ounnar  Myrdal  concluded :  * 

"In  the  final  analysis,  women  are  still  hind- 
ered In  their  competition  by  the  function 
of  procreation;  Negroes  are  lalxirlng  under 
the  yoke  of  the  doctrine  of  unassimllablllty 
which  has  remained  although  slavery  is  abol- 
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Ished.  The  second  barrier  is  actually  much 
stronger  than  the  first  in  America  today. 
But  the  first  is  more  eternally  Inexorable." 

The  factual  similarities  between  race  and 
sex  discrimination  are  reinforced  by  broader 
concerns.  Through  a  process  of  social  evolu- 
tion, racial  distinctions  have  become  unac- 
ceptable. The  old  social  consensus  that  race 
was  a  clear  indication  of  inferiority  has 
yielded  to  the  notion  that  race  is  unrelated 
to  ability  or  performance.  Even  allegedly 
rational  attempts  at  racial  classification  are 
now  generaUy  rejected  outright.  The  burden 
of  showing  that  these  attempts  are  based 
on  something  other  than  prejudice  is  enor- 
mous. 

There  are  Indications  that  sex  classifica- 
tions may  be  undergoing  a  similar  metamor- 
phosis In  the  public  mind.  Once  thought 
normal,  proper,  and  ordained  In  the  "very 
nature  of  things,"  sex  discrimination  may 
soon  t>e  seen  as  a  sham,  not  unlike  that  per- 
petrated In  the  name  of  racial  superiority. 
Whatever  differences  may  exist  between  the 
sexes,  legislative  Judgments  have  frequently 
been  based  on  inaccurate  stereotypes  of  the 
capacities  and  sensibilities  of  women.  In  view 
of  the  damage  that  has  been  infilcted  on 
individuals  in  the  name  of  these  "differ- 
ences," any  continuing  distinctions  should, 
like  race,  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  proof.  One 
function  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
ought  to  be  to  put  such  broad-ranging  con- 
cerns Into  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.* 

There  does  exist  then,  a  factual  and  moral 
base  from  which  the  Court  could  conclude 
that  race  and  sex  discrimination  should  re- 
ceive substantlaUy  slmUar  equal  protection 
treatment.  Yet  the  analogy  has  its  limits, 
and  sex  discrimination,  If  it  is  to  be  constitu- 
tionally attacked,  must  be  treated  as  a  prob- 
lem in  its  own  right.  In  particular,  women 
may  differ  from  men  in  ways  which  might 
rationally  be  reflected  in  statutes.  For  ex- 
ample, women  appear  to  live  longer  on  the 
average  and  exclusively  possess  the  procrea- 
tlve  function."  Some  alleged  differences" 
may  turn  out,  on  further  investigation,  to  be 
products  of  environment  and  training  rathw 
than  of  immutable  physiology.  UntU  further 
studies  are  made,  however,  the  possibility 
that  the  apparent  differences  are  real  must 
be  acknowledged.  Laws  classifying  on  the 
basis  of  such  apparent  differences  between 
the  sexes  might  be  upheld,  even  though  If 
simUar  physiological  differences  were  found 
to  exist  between  the  races,"  the  historical 
background  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
concerned  as  it  is  with  the  special  stigma  of 
slavery,  would  probably  not  permit  these 
differences  to  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  legal  classification.  Whatever  the 
differences  between  race  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion, however,  racial  precedents,  with  their 
highly  articulated  Jurisprudence,  do  provide 
a  good  starting  point  for  analysis  of  sex 
dlstlnotlons. 

If  the  Court  decides  to  adopt  an  active  re- 
view standard  for  sex,  the  state  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  substantial  showing  that 
a  sexual  distinction  Is  Justified  by  some  im- 
portant state  interest.  Under  such  a  stand- 
ard, laws  baaed  on  unsupported  contentions 
about  women's  proper  role  in  society  should 
fall."  In  two  easily  identifiable  areas,  how- 
ever, the  state  will  often  be  able  to  make  a 
colorable  showing  which  wUl  require  detailed 
Judicial  analysis.  First,  the  state  may  argue 
that  some  legislation  is  based  on  aggregate 
statistical  differences  between  men  and 
women.  Statistically,  for  example,  women  live 
longer  than  man,  perhaps  Justifying  lower 
life  Insurance  premiums  for  women  In  a 
state-supported  Insurance  program;  simi- 
larly, laws  which  aim  to  protect  women  by 
prohibiting  their  emplojrment  in  Jobs  requir- 
ing the  lifting  of  heavy  weights™  may  be 
based  on  an  aggregate  statistical  Judgment 
that  women  are  physically  weaker  than  men. 
Second,  some  laws,  such  as  those  requiring 
separate  bathrooms  and  dormitories,  may  re- 
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fleet  deeply  Ingrained  notions  of  pen  onal 
bodily  privacy/* 

The  difficulty  with  statutes  based  04  ag- 
gregate statistical  Judgments,  of  cour^,  Is 
that,  whUe  they  may  provide  greater  admin- 
istrative efficiency  and  may  benefit  ijaany 
members  of  the  class,  they  may  also  9ause 
substantial  harm  to  individuals  who  ai&er 
from  the  statistical  norm.  One  way  o|  an- 
alyzing the  problem  of  aggregate  leglslftlon 
Is  to  ask  whether  the  characteristics  01  the 
class  important  to  the  determined  purposes 
of  the  statute  match  the  characteristics  of 
the  class  designed  by  the  statute.™  Conislder 
a  hypothetical  statute  prohibiting  women 
from  drinking  alcohol,  whose  purpose  1«  de- 
termined to  be  the  prevention  of  public 
dmnkenness.™  Unless  the  state  can  phow 
that  all  women  who  drink  become  pliblic 
dnrnks,  the  characteristics  of  the  clasa^ Im- 
portant to  the  purpose  of  the  statute  (pub- 
lic drunks)  do  not  match  perfectly  the  Char- 
acteristics of  the  class  actually  designated  by 
the  statute  ( women  who  drink ) .  I 

The  question  for  the  Court,  then.  Is  What 
degree  of  mismatch  between  the  Impoftant 
class  and  the  designated  class  it  will  toUrate. 
Some  commentators  can  be  interpreted  as 
urging  that  no  degree  of  mismatch  ba  tol- 
erated, because  all  laws  can  be  rewiiitten 
asexually."  Thus,  a  maximum  weight-lifting 
restriction,  to  be  valid,  would  have  to  refer 
to  the  muscular  capacity  of  an  Indlvldufd,  as 
measured  In  some  scientific  way.  Such  ^  po- 
sition has  generally  been  caUed  "functional 
analysis"  becaxise  it  emphasizes  the  function 
or  purpose  for  which  the  statute  wae  al- 
legedly passed;  the  "function"  of  a  wefght- 
llftlng  restriction  U  protecting  those  workers 
who  woiUd  be  injured  by  more  than  a  given 
amount  of  exertion."  I 

The  requirement  that  all  statutes  be  Iwrit- 
ten  asexually  is  attractive  because  it  elimi- 
nates the  difficulties  of  evaluating  sophisti- 
cated medical,  sociological,  and  actuarial  the- 
ories of  aggregate  differences  betweeq  the 
sexes.™  It  is  also  attractive  because  it  ^ould 
represent  the  highest  degree  of  societal  com- 
mitment to  the  Ideal  of  legal  sexual  equality." 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  a  prin- 
ciple which  permits  no  deviation  frQm  a 
perfect  match  would  Impose  unreasonable 
administrative  costs  in  some  cases.''  The 
logical  outcome  of  such  a  view  is  to  titge  a 
balancing  test,  allowing  a  leas-than-p4rfect 
match  when  administrative  Inconvenience 
outweighs  the  Individual  Interests  invaded." 
While  administrative  cost  may  seem  a  pOaus- 
Ible  reason  for  allowing  certain  types  o<  sex- 
dlstlngulshlng  statutes  to  be  malnt«ilned, 
the  balancing  process  Is,  In  fact,  fraught!  with 
difficulty.  I 

The  problems  with  the  balancing  appf  oach 
can  be  seen  by  analyzing  an  analogous  facial 
situation.  In  KoremaUu  v.  United  States," 
the  Court  upheld  the  wartime  exclusion  of 
all  Japanese-Americans  from  certain  areas 
of  the  western  United  States  because  of  a 
supposed  threat  of  espionage  by  some  Japa- 
nese-Americans. In  that  case  the  important 
class — those  who  presented  a  threat  of  espio- 
nage— obviously  did  not  match  the  4eslg- 
nated  class — all  Japanese-Americans,  how- 
ever. In  light  of  the  presumed  threat  of  Im- 
minent foreign  Invasion,  the  tlme-consujnlng 
process  of  Individual  examination  i^lght 
have  thwarted  the  purported  national  se- 
ciirity  purpose   of  the   exclusions." 

Korematru  demonstrates  the  pitfalls  t>t  at- 
temptlrg  to  balance  Important  personal 
rights  against  administrative  costs.  It  Is  often 
difficult  for  cotirts  to  Investigate  adequately 
the  alleged  administrative  difficulties  In 
Identifying  members  of  the  important  class. 
Many  people  now  feel,  for  example,  that  the 
asserted  administrative  difficulty  of  ferret- 
ing out  thoee  Japanese-Americana  who  were 
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a  threat  to  national  security  was  grossly 
exaggerated  by  the  government  and  could 
not  Justify  such  a  gross  mismatch." 

Korematsu  also  demonstrates  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  weight  should  be 
given  to  administrative  costs,  even  when 
convincingly  shown,  when  balanced  against 
important  individual  rights.  There  may  be 
a  temptation  In  the  heat  of  the  alleged  "ad- 
minlsiratlve  crisis"  to  give  less  easily  dram- 
atized personal  rights  short  shrift.  Thus,  In 
retrospect,  Korematsu  involved  an  unfortu- 
nate discounting  of  personal  rights,  leading 
to  unnecessary  human  suffering  and  sub- 
stantial political  embarassment  after  the 
"emergency"  had  passed.  While  not  as  dra- 
matic as  Korematsu,  It  may  be  Just  as 
difficult  to  strike  a  satisfactory  balance  be- 
tween administrative  costs  and  personal  dep- 
rivation in  sex  discrimination  cases. 

It  Is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this 
Note  to  survey  every  category  of  sex-distin- 
guishing statute  for  which  administrative 
costs  might  be  offered  as  Justification.  But  In 
maving  the  choics  between  a  balancing  test 
and  a  perfect  match  requirement,  two  factors 
peculiar  to  sex-dlstlngulshlng  laws  should 
be  taken  Into  account.  First,  few  of  the  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  goals  which  sex-dis- 
tinguishing statutes  are  designed  to  reach 
would  be  seriously  compromised  If  sex  could 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  classification.  Many 
laws  Justified  by  the  alleged  efficiency  of  a 
sexual  test  could  be  replaced  by  non-sexual 
tests  which  would  create  a  perfect  match  at 
little  or  no  additional  cost.  For  example, 
statutes  which  place  weight-lifting  restric- 
tions solely  on  women  seem  designed  to  pro- 
tect physically  weak  workers.  A  visual  sur- 
vey of  Job  applicants,  male  and  lemale,  would 
appear  to  be  Just  as  useful  in  distinguishing 
those  who  are  too  fragile  for  the  employment 
Involved.  Second,  many  of  the  laws  which 
have  at  best  a  questionable  efficiency  ration- 
ale impinge  on  Important  individual  rights 
such  as  employment  and  Jury  service.  Thus, 
the  Court  might  well  conclude  that  because 
the  btUk  of  sex-dlstlnguishlng  laws  have 
dubious  adn[iinlstratlve  Justifications  and  be- 
cause they  often  impinge  on  important  in- 
dividual rights,  a  "perfect  match"  standard, 
permitting  no  administrative  Jtistification 
for  ill-fitting  sex  classifications.  Is  called  for. 

The  finding  of  a  mismatch,  however,  need 
not  always  mean  that  the  statute  must  fall; 
a  court  might  simply  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  statute  to  the  excluded  sex,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  suspect  classification  which 
triggered  active  review.  For  example,  the  cov- 
erage of  the  weight-lifting  statute  previously 
mentioned  might  be  extended  from  women 
to  all  workers,  whether  male  of  female." 

In  choosing  between  extension  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  statute,  a  co\irt  mtist  weigh  the 
general  interest  in  retaining  some  statutory 
provision  against  a  Judicial  reluctance  to 
extend  coverage  vrtthout  legislation."  The 
court's  reluctance  might  be  eased  by  con- 
sidering the  historical  reasons  which  limited 
many  early  wage  and  hour  laws  to  women.  As 
noted  earlier,"  many  protective  laws  were 
enacted  against  the  background  of  now  dis- 
credited standards  of  due  process  which  In- 
validated such  protections  for  men.  It  la, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  Inference  that  the  en- 
acting legislature,  in  some  cases,  would  have 
extended  the  protection  to  men  bad  Its  con- 
stitutional power  not  been  limited." 

Of  course,  extension  of  these  laws  rather 
than  elimination  in  toto  might  bring  about 
economic  dislocations.*)  In  some  cases,  as, 
for  example,  when  a  statute  prohibits  women 
from  engaging  In  a  certain  occupation,  exten- 
sion would  be  ludicrous  because  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  oooupa- 
tion.  In  other  cases,  the  pay  of  workers  who 
depend  on  substantial  amounts  of  overtime 
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might  be  drastically  lowered  If  the  working 
hours  of  male  laborers  were  suddenly  limited 
by  abolishing  compulsory  overtime.  Similarly, 
across-the-board  extension  to  men  of  mim> 
mum  wage  laws  now  limited  to  women  might 
drive  some  producers  out  of  business  or  cause 
some  male  laborers  to  lose  their  Jobs  to  auto- 
mation. In  evaluating  the  remedial  alterna- 
tives of  extension  or  elimination,  a  court 
must  consider  whether  the  legislature  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  deal  with  the  ramifications 
of  extension.  Courts  may  prefer  simply  to 
eliminate  these  laws  rather  than  extend 
them.  An  alternative  would  be  for  coxirts  to 
eliminate  the  laws  but  delay  relief  for  a 
reasonable  period  "■  to  allow  legislatures  to 
redefine  legal  relationships." 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  aggregate 
legislation,  a  second  area  of  concern  involves 
those  statutes  which  appear  to  have  been 
enacted  to  protect  notions  of  personal  pri- 
vacy surrounding  the  sexual  organs  or  expo- 
sure of  the  body.*"  State  action,  for  example, 
may  mandate  sexually  separate  dormitories 
at  a  public  university  or  restrooms  in  public 
buildings.  Such  statutes  might  be  protected 
from  the  sweep  of  active  review  by  resurrect- 
ing the  constitutional  cadaver  of  "separate 
but  equal."**  In  such  cases,  the  law  might 
be  upheld  if  the  facilities  provided  for  one 
sex  were  tangibly  and  intangibly  equal  to 
those  provided  for  the  other."  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  "•  does  not  preclude  such  a  doc- 
trine in  the  sexual  privacy  area.  Brovm  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  the  idea  that  separate 
was  Inherently  unequal  because  it  was  a  sign 
to  all  concerned  that  one  race  was  socially 
inferior  to  the  other."  Separation  of  facili- 
ties Indicated  that  whites  did  not  want  to 
associate  with  blacks.  In  contrast,  there  has 
never  been  any  indication  that  men  have 
wished  to  avoid  Intimate  contact  with  women 
on  a  dally  basis.  Therefore,  the  separation  of 
restrooms  and  the  like  by  sex,  unlike  sepa- 
ration by  race,  has  no  automatic  Implication 
of  inferiority." 

Incorporating  the  principle  of  "separate 
but  equal"  as  an  exception  to  active  review 
would  permit  the  state  to  retain  the  sexually 
segregated  restrooms  and  dormitory  facilities 
associated  with  notions  of  personal  bodily 
privacy.  Its  rationale,  however,  would  be 
strictly  limited  to  those  facilities  which  in- 
volve potential  exposure  of  Intimate  parts  of 
the  body.  No  such  potentlcU  exists  in 
schools,"  state-run  public  accommodations, 
or  other  facilities  where  sexual  segregation 
may  be  traditional  but  is  not  motivated  by 
notions  of  bodily  privacy. 

Even  in  those  facilities  to  which  "separate 
but  eqvial"  would  ^ply,  it  should  remain 
open  to  plaintiffs  of  either  sex  to  establish 
that  the  separate  facilities  are  not  "equal" 
or  that  some  harm  of  substantial  magnitude 
results  from  the  segregation  Itself.  Courts 
would  have  to  make  such  determinations  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  If  inequality  of  facil- 
ities were  established,  a  court  could  ordtf 
either  equalization  or  integration.  If  harm 
from  the  very  fact  of  segregation  were  shown, 
a  state  might  be  required  to  provide  sexually 
integrated  facilities  for  those  who  want  them 
(as  by  rearranging  existing  dormitory  space 
so  that  students  could  freely  choose  between 
all-male,  all-female,  and  mixed  housing)  of 
be  forbidden  from  distinguishing  facilities 
by  sex  at  all. 

WhUe  there  Is  strong  Justification  for  the 
Court  to  adopt  an  active  standard  of  review 
for  sex  distinctions,  precedent,  the  dllBctil- 
ties  of  the  task,  and  the  political  dangers  In- 
volved may  discourage  such  a  bold  Judicial 
Initiative."*  Congress  might  therefore  con- 
clude that  legislative  action  Is  needed  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination. 

This  is  all  of  part  1. 

The  remainder  will  be  Inserted  later. 
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OUR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 
DESERVE  OUR  APPRECIATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FARM  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  praise  of  our  police  for  their 
handling  of  the  Hanoi  agents  who 
invaded  the  Capitol  yesterday. 

I  was  present  and  observed  the  un- 
fortunate invasion  personally.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  law  enforcement  officers 
that  they  so  calmly  accepted  the  abuse, 
insults,  and  indignation  hurled  at  them 
and  still  conducted  themselves  as  law 
enforcement  officers  worthy  of  the  title 
of  guardians  of  law,  order,  and  decorimi 
on  the  Hill. 

Then,  last  evening  I  listened  to  the 
sob  stories  of  the  poor  little  mistreated 
youth  who  were  abused  by  the  big  bad 
officers.  I  wondered  if  they  were  refer- 
ring to  the  same  incident  I  had  earlier 
observed.  Certainly  the  American  people 
will  not  overlook  the  news  media  com- 
plicity for  having  encouraged  the  dem- 
onstrations. 

True,  having  been  abandoned  by  their 
leaders,  the  kids  played  the  affair  as  if 
it  were  a  game.  I  think  they  call  It  cops 
and  revolution.  But  charges  of  repres- 
sion coming  from  radical  extremists, 
who  while  marching  on  the  US.  Capitol 
under  the  banner  of  the  Vietcong  and 
giving  the  clenched  fist  salute — recog- 
nized symbol  of  international  com- 
munism— strikes  me  as  lacking  rele- 
vance. They  did  not  seek  an  end  to  war, 
rather  a  Communist  victory  over  their 
own  country. 

Repression.  They  were  the  aggressors 
and  always  had  the  freedom  to  leave,  to 
go  home — even  to  bathe.  Why  should 
they  complain  of  their  own  doing? 

Since  their  banners,  slogans,  and 
expressions  were  so  favorable  to  Red 
China,  Russia,  and  international  com- 
munism, one  wonders  how  long  they 
could  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  Kremlin  in 
Moscow  before  being  arrested — or  if  they 
would  have  regarded  arrests  in  Com- 
munist coim tries  as  a  joke  or  a  game. 

My  conclusions  were  that  the  more 
youthful  demonstrators  should  not  have 
been  arrested;  rather  they  should  have 
been  detained  and  their  parents  forced 
to  claim  them  and  explain  the  lack  of 
parental  supervision.  I  disapprove  of 
iiaving  police  officers  utilized  as  baby- 
sitters and  then  falsely  accused  of 
roughly  treating  the  children. 

Our  police  officers  are  the  frontline 
of  defense  In  the  battle  against  crime, 
anarchy,  and  insurrection.  Their  mag- 
nificent performance  in  maintaining  law 
and  order  under  difficult  conditions  is  a 
tribute  to  Chief  Wilson  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  as  well  as  to 
the  FBI  and  all  other  supporting  law 
enforcement  officers. 

I  know  that  all  who  appreciate  the 
wonderful  freedoms  we  enjoy,  unite  with 
me  in  thanking  our  police  officers  for  an 
arduous  Job  well  done. 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  by  the 
news  reports  that  President  Nixon  is 
spending  $100,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  a  "Salute  to  Agriculture"  to  be 
held  at  the  White  House.  The  farmers  in 
my  district  expect  more  from  their  Gov- 
ernment than  punch  and  cookies  on  the 
White  House  lawn. 

Problems  farmers  face  are  severe. 
There  are,  for  instance,  2.8  million  fewer 
farms  than  there  were  in  1950;  farm 
population  has  dropped  in  this  period 
from  23  milhon  to  9.7  miUion.  The  de- 
cUning  niunbers  of  people  in  our  rural 
areas  present  special  problems.  Adequate 
medical  and  other  services  become  un- 
economical or  cease  to  exist  entirely, 
children  leave  home  because  farming  no 
longer  appears  to  offer  opportimity,  and 
the  farm  communities  have  no  other 
source  for  employment.  Many  of  these 
communities  are  becoming  more  isolated 
as  they  dwindle.  Utah  is  a  particular  case 
in  point.  Our  population  is  concentrated 
in  four  counties  on  the  Wasatch  front, 
and  these  counties  continue  to  grow  at 
the  expense  of  rural  areas.  The  farmer 
faces  a  continual  rise  in  the  prices  he 
must  pay  for  his  goods  and  services — a 
59.6-percent  rise  since  1947-49.  In  addi- 
tion, he  operates  on  land  overvalued  by 
speculation,  a  fact  reflected  in  his  taxes. 

These  increases  have  occurred  without 
commensurate  increases  in  farm  income. 

References  to  these  problems  are  often 
made,  even  though  solutions  proposed 
have  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  other 
concerns  of  farmers  wlilch  are  not  so 
frequently  recognized,  but  are  nonethe- 
less important,  particularly  to  the  people 
in  my  State. 

For  instance,  the  Agricultuie  Commit- 
tee of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Federation  of 
States  is  meeting  in  Billings,  Mont.,  this 
weekend  and  its  primary  concern  will  be 
the  report  of  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  as  it  relates  to  the  owner- 
ship, rental,  and  management  of  public 
lands. 

Also  of  interest  to  Utah  agricultural 
people  is  soil  conservation.  Not  only  must 
we  focus  our  attention  on  the  abuses  to 
which  soil  is  subjected,  we  should  also  be 
concerned  about  land  use  poUcies  which 
will  preserve  productive  farmland  for  the 
growing  of  crops.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  taking  these  lands  pro- 
miscuously for  roads,  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  other  nonfarm  uses. 

A  third  item  of  particular  importance 
in  Utah  is  the  need  for  agricultural 
weather  service.  Our  fruit  growers  and 
stockmen  can  protect  themselves  from 
some  of  the  adverse  effects  of  bad 
weather  if  they  have  adequate  warning. 
The  weather  bureau  has  proposed  a  na- 
tional plan  for  an  agricultural  weather 
service,  but  no  funds  have  been  appro- 
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priated  for  agricultural  weather  fore- 
casting since  1966.  In  Utah,  certain  fruit 
crops  vary  by  as  much  as  50  percent  from 
year  to  year  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Of  interest  to  Utah  stockmen  are  ways 
to  eliminate  the  weed  halogetin.  Re- 
cently, you  may  recall,  1,200  sheep  died 
in  Utah  as  a  result  of  consuming  halo- 
getin. Most  authorities  agree  that  we  will 
only  rid  ourselves  of  this  weed  by  de- 
veloping hearty  plants  to  supplant  it  on 
our  ranges  and  by  proper  range  manage- 
ment. Range  management  and  shrub  re- 
search, particularly  on  public  lands,  are 
matters  with  which  the  Congress  can 
deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing  with  farm 
problems  of  major  and  immediate  im- 
pact, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  many  of  these  other 
areas  I  have  mentioned. 


DIRECT  FEDERAL  PAYMENT  OF 
DEMONSTRATION  COSTS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  state- 
ment wliich  I  issued  today  calling  for  a 
direct  Federal  payment  of  the  costs  of 
the  recent  demonstrations  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Pauntboy  Abks  Direct  Pederal  Patmemt  of 
Demonstration  Costs 

District  Of  Columbia  Delegate  Walter  E. 
Pauntroy  today  caUed  for  a  direct  payment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  recent  demonstrations.  "Because  of 
the  presence  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
citizens  of  Washington,  D.C.  are  forced  to 
bear  the  Inordinate  expenses  generated  by 
citizens'  expressions  of  opinion  over  pol- 
icies of  the  national  government.  In  1970. 
three  demonstrations — May  9  (following 
Kent  State  Incident) .  July  4  (Honor  America 
Day),  and  October  3  (March  for  Victory)  — 
cost  this  city  over  a  million  dollars  In  police 
overtime,  highway  and  traffic  costs,  and  sani- 
tary facilities.  The  city  government  should 
no  longer  be  burdened  with  these  costs." 

Mr.  Pauntroy  defended  the  right  of  dem- 
onstrators to  engage  in  acts  of  civU  dis- 
obedience "when  they  are  non-violent  and 
when  demonstrators  wimngly  accept  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  as  a  moral 
witness.  Anyone  who  came  to  Washington  to 
protest  violence  in  Southeast  Asia  but  en- 
gaged In  violent  acts  in  demonstrating  was 
a  traitor  to  the  cause." 

Mr.  Pauntroy  deplored  the  summary  ar- 
rest procedures  and  the  passing  over  the 
Delegate's  office  and  the  local  government. 
'I  hold  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Ad- 
ministration responsible  for  much  of  what 
happened.  While  meticulous  arrangements 
were  made  to  drive  the  demonstrators  from 
the  park  and  to  arrest  them  in  dragnet  fash- 
ion without  filling  out  proi>er  arrest  records, 
no  preparations  were  made  to  assure  proper 
shelter,  sanitary  facilities,  and  food  for  those 
arrested.  I  personally  visited  those  detained 
in  a  field  at  RPK  Stadium  and  at  the  Wash- 
ington Coliseum  and  I  received  a  number  of 
complaints  at  my  office.  The  conditions  at 
the  RPK  Stadium  were  deplorable.  Sitting 
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In  Judge  Green's  coiirt  on  Tuesday 
was  clearly  evident  to  me  that  the  ma 
of  people  held  could  not  be  brought  to 
because  of  the  faulty  arrest  procedures 

"The    only   solution   which   I   can   s#e   to 
these  problems  is  genuine  self 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  long  an 
officials  cannot  act  on  their  own,  we  wli: 
such   problems   again   and   again.   Certainly 
It  is  the  Department  of  Justice  and  tb 
ministration  and  not  the  local 
which  must  bear  the  responsibility 
errors  which  were  made.  So  long  as  pjublic 
officials  owe  their  allegiance  to  the  Ad  ml 
Istratlon  and  not  to  the  people,  we,  the 
zens  of  Washington  can  expect  this  klpd 
disrespect." 
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HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF     AI.ABICA 

IN  ITIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  [eco- 
nomic system  works  on  the  principle  of 
free  enterprise.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  one  Government  agency 
which  provides  immeasurable  assistance 
to  those  individuals  who  wish  to  become 
entrepreneurs. 

Recently,  the  Small  Business  Ad)nin 
istration  annoimced  that  it  will  clone  its 
Juneau  oflQce.  The  citizens  of  south  ;ast 
em  Alaska  would  suffer  needless  d  slays 
and  difficulties  if  this  closing  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Southeastern  Alaska  -s  in 
such  dire  need  of  new  business  to  a:  d  its 
struggling  economy.  All  legal  obstacles 
that  would  prevent  economic  grbwth 
shoiUd  be  removed.  I  believe  it  is  a 
ous  mistake  to  close  the  Small 
Administration  office  in  Juneau 

The  State  Legislature  of  Alaska 
perceived  this  problem  and  has 
the  following  resolution: 
Sknats   Joint   RxsoLtmoN   No.   35,    Alaska 

Stats  Lsoislatubs 

Relating  to  the  closing  of  the  Small  Business 

Administration  office  In  Juneau 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  o^  the 
State  of  Alaska : 

Whereas    federal    officials    have    re<^ntly 
made  public  the  decision  of  the  Small 
ness  Administration  to  close  Its  Juneaju  of- 
Sce;  and 

Whereas,  if  this  action  is  carried  o^t.  It 
would  mean  that  all  the  citizens  of  S<)uth- 
eastem  Alaska  would  suffer  needless  dielays, 
aggravation,  and  countless  other  difficulties 
In  attempting  to  carry  on  business  trans- 
actions with  the  Small  Business  Adskinls- 
tratlon;  and  T 

Whereas  one  of  the  reasons  given  fcr  the 
removal  of  the  Juneau  office  was  that|  cer- 
tain legal  actions  were  delaying  an  exjjected 
economic  expansion,  not  only  In  Juneaii,  but 
m  all  of  Southeastern  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  days  a  federal  cou^t  has 
largely  removed  the  legal  obstacles  ♦hlch 
the  Small  Business  Administration  h^s  al- 
luded to;  and  I 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  cannot  be  adequately  served  by  Small 
Business  Administration  personnel  making 
periodic  sojouriu  to  Juneau; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  It  espreasee  Its  strong  protest  against 
the  closing  of  the  Small  Business  Adqilnis- 
tratlon  office  In  Juneau  and  urgently  rec  uests 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  recon- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

slder  and  rescind   Its  decision  to  close  Its 
Juneau  office. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  BUeppe,  Admin- 
istrator, Small  Business  Administration;  the 
Honorable  Frank  Cox,  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  Alaska;  and  to 
the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honor- 
able Mike  Oravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  BY 
INDUSTRY 


May  10,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
justified  concern  over  control  of  pollu- 
tion we  often  overlook  the  fine  work  done 
by  industry  in  achieving  this  goal.  Too 
often  many  of  us  may  speak  with  an 
indignation  which  neglects  the  pollution 
control  efforts  of  many  of  our  conscien- 
tious Industries. 

The  need  to  protect  our  environment 
has  often  grown  into  a  desperate  rage 
without  concrete  suggestions  on  how, 
from  a  practical  basis,  we  can  make 
pollution  control  more  economically  feas- 
ible for  our  industries. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  are  to  check 
pollution,  research  must  be  stimulated  to 
aid  industries. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  best  ally  in 
controlling  pollution  is  the  conscientious 
industry,  and  to  further  develop  this  alli- 
ance, all  of  us  must  begin  to  treat  in- 
dustry as  an  ally,  and  not  as  a  foe. 

The  following  editorial  shows  the  kind 
of  wisdom  I  am  talking  about.  It  points 
out  what  one  industry  in  my  district,  the 
Weirton  Steel  Division  of  National  Steel, 
is  doing: 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register. 

May  4,  1971] 

INDUSTBT  Not  All  Bad 

Admittedly  we  have  done  our  fair  share  of 
lamenting  the  condition  of  the  environment, 
viewing  with  alarm  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water,  and  bemoaning  the  errsmt  ways 
of  Industry  In  contributing  to  the  worry  of 
ecologlsts. 

But  It  is  Important,  we  believe,  that  we 
keep  our  concern  for  these  things  In  proper 
perspective.  True,  there  Is  a  need  for  major 
repair  of  the  environment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  to  deal  with  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  waste  disposal.  How- 
ever, In  most  Instances  It  Is  Industry  itself 
that  must  In  the  end  provide  the  solutions. 
And  the  record  shows  that  In  many  Instances 
Industry  already  Is  leading  the  way.  Currently 
American  Industry  Is  q>endlng  over  three 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment and  additional  billions  to  de- 
velop products  that  will  keep  It  clean. 

A  case  In  point  was  the  recent  opening  of 
a  full-scale  metal  can  recycling  program  at 
Weirton.  Details  of  the  program  were  un- 
veiled last  week  at  a  press  conference  at 
Weirton  sponsored  by  the  Carbonated  Bev- 
erage Container  Manufacturers  Association 
and  Weirton  Steel  Division  of  National  Steel 
Corporation. 

Two  collection  centers  for  all  discarded 
cans  were  opened  In  Weirton  and  will  receive 
bulk  quantities  of  empty  cans  from  Individ- 
ual consumers  or  local  groups  for  compaction 
and  recycling  in  steelmaklng.  Weirton  Steel, 


a  major  supplier  of  can-malting  material. 
Is  cooperating  fully  In  the  program  and  will 
recycle  the  scrap  cans  into  primary  steel. 

This  new  effort  has  a  two-fold  purpose: 
reduction  of  litter  and  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  The  can  companies  and  Weir- 
ton Steel  stressed  that  they  anticipate  no 
profit  from  the  recycling  program,  but  are 
making  their  services  available  to  demon- 
strate their  Interest  in  reduction  of  litter 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  The 
recycling  program  is  now  operating  in  many 
other  states  and  will  ultimately  be  a  na- 
tionwide endeavor  to  return  empty  cans  to 
the  recycling  streams. 

Here  then  Is  a  positive  program  providing 
a  practical  approach  to  re-uslng  waste  mate- 
rials and  reducing  the  amount  of  soUd  waste 
to  be  handled  by  communities.  It  is  an  In- 
dustry Initiated  and  sponsored  effort.  It  was 
on  June  8,  1970,  Weirton  Steel  Company 
remelted  500.000  compacted  beer  cans  into 
useable  product  at  the  basic  oxygen  furnace 
shop  in  the  "Steel  Mill  of  the  Future."  The 
test  proved  the  feasibility  of  scrap  can  re- 
cycling and  tests  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

In  summing  up  we  believe  the  remarks  of 
President  J.  G.  Redline  of  Weirton  Steel 
Division  of  National  Steel  Corporation  are 
most  pertinent. 

He  said,  "It  Is  obvious  that  people  have 
different  degrees  of  concern  about  the  en- 
vironment. We  believe  they  all  are  sincere  In 
their  concern,  regardless  of  degree,  and  would 
ask  only  that  they  try  to  imderstand  that 
technological  miracles  cannot  be  wrought 
overnight.  We  cannot  wave  a  magic  wand 
with  one  hand  and  at  the  same  time  wave 
goodbye  to  all  of  our  environment  problems 
with  the  other.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  found  a  way  to  solve  a  problem  to  which 
a  solution  does  not  yet  exist. 

"The  point  Is  that  we  are  working  toward 
solutions,  and  the  program  .  .  .  (can  recy- 
cling) is  aimed  at  helping  to  solve  one  of  the 
major  environment  problems  .  .  .  litter." 

The  can  project  Is  only  one  of  many  simi- 
lar programs  launched  by  Industry  today  In 
a  sincere  effort  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
many  Ills  suffered  by  our  environment.  These 
efforts  must  go  forward  without  unnecessary 
interference  from  the  "Disaster  Lobby"  that 
continually  warns  that  the  end  is  near. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  OF  THE 
RUMANIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  national  holiday  of  the  Rumanian 
people.  May  10  marks  the  historic  anni- 
versary of  three  great  events  of  Rumani- 
an history. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  Rumanian  dy- 
nasty was  founded.  Eleven  years  later, 
in  1877,  Rumania  acquired  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Four  years 
later,  on  May  10,  1881,  Charles  I  was 
crowned  King  of  Rumania. 

We  American  friends  of  the  Rumanian 
people  know  what  good  friends  they  have 
been  over  the  years  and  how  they  have 
expressed  that  friendship  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

As  American  citizens,  we  must  renew 
our  hope  that  our  concepts  of  freedom 
and  Uberty  be  extended  to  the  Rumanian 
people. 


May  10,  1971 


GOOD  NEWS  ON  FINE  PROGRESS  OF 
PEOPLE  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Nooter,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Viet- 
nam Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Robert  H.  Nooter, 
May  C,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee  today  to  present  the 
FY  1972  economic  supporting  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  of  »665  mllUon. 
objectives 

The  principal  objective  of  this  program 
is  to  provide  economic  support  so  that  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  can  take  over  the 
military  burden  of  the  war  in  that  country. 
In  addition,  economic  assistance  will  be  used 
to  maintain  price  stability;  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  in  caring  for  refugees, 
civilian  war  casualties,  and  other  war  vic- 
tims; to  provide  support  for  the  pacification 
program;  and  to  move  the  South  Vietnamese 
economy  toward  longer  term  economic  devel- 
opment and  eventual  self-sufficiency. 

Some  of  our  programs  support  more  than 
one  of  these  objectives.  For  example,  com- 
merlcal  Imports  help  to  provide  the  commod- 
ities necessary  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
production  resulting  from  the  mobilization 
of  Vietnam's  1.1  million  man  mUltary  force. 
At  the  same  time,  these  Imports  help  to 
maintain  price  stabUlty,  and  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  providing  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  domestic  production  and  the 
capital  goods  needed  to  expand  productive 
output. 

As  security  Is  restored,  the  problem  of  car- 
ing for  refugees  and  war  victims  has  been 
eased  somewhat,  and  restored  security  In  the 
countryside  has  facilitated  pacification  and 
rural  development.  As  these  trends  continue, 
we  will  place  greater  emphasis  on  longer 
range  economic  development  goals  during 
PI'  1972. 

PROGRESS    IN    1970 

There  was  substantial  progress  across  the 
board  in  the  A.IZ>.-supported  programs  In 
Vietnam  during  the  past  year. 

Stabilization.  First,  after  a  period  of  rapid 
Inflation  from  mid-1969  to  mld-1970  when 
prices  rose  about  50  percent,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  instituted  a  series  of  eco- 
nomic reforms  which  created  a  parallel 
exchange  market  for  personal  conversions 
and  certain  other  transactions.  Increased 
various  Import  taxes,  raised  Interest  rates  on 
savings  and  loans,  and  required  heavy 
advance  deposits  on  imports.  These  measures 
were  sruccessful  In  restoring  price  stability, 
and  the  Saigon  retail  price  index  is  now 
only  2  percent  higher  than  It  was  In  July 
1970.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  this  degree 
of  stability  will  continue,  since  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  caused  by  an  exptanded 
military  budget  and  substantial  future  costs 
for  land  reform  and  veterans'  beneflts 
remain.  However,  the  reforms  which  the 
Government  undertook  last  year  demon- 
strated its  abUlty  to  take  the  difficult  meas- 
ures which  are  necessary  to  contain  prices, 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Land  Reform.  Also,  the  Government  passed 
Into  law  and  proceeded  to  Implement  the 
Land-to-the-Tiller  land  reform  program. 
Over  600,000  acres  of  land  have  been  dlstrlb- 
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uted  to  more  than  150,000  farm  families 
during  the  flrst  year  of  the  program,  a  pace 
which  exceeded  our  expectations  for  this 
highly  complicated  and  difficult  program. 
Another  two  years  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  Implementation,  and  much  work 
remains  to  be  done,  particularly  with  regard 
to  payments  to  former  landowners  which  are 
prcceedlng  slowly.  However,  on  the  whole, 
the  Vietnamese  Government  has  made  an 
excellent  record  during  the  first  year  of  this 
very  Important  program. 

Rice  Production.  Vietnam  Is  now  producing 
enough  rice  to  meet  Its  Internal  needs.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  Increased  security 
In  the  countryside,  the  introduction  of  high- 
yielding  rice  varieties,  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  fertilizer  usage.  We  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  future  crops  will  be  as  good  as  the 
present  one,  but  we  expect  that  the  trend 
will  continue  upward,  barring  some  unfore- 
seen setback.  Also,  production  of  poultry 
and  swine  continues  to  Increase  at  the  rate 
of  10  to  15  percent  per  year,  and  some  prog- 
ress was  made  In  the  Introduction  of  sor- 
ghum and  corn,  which  are  not  traditional 
Vietnamese  crops  but  which  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

Capital  Investment.  As  a  result  of  both 
improved  security  and  the  recent  price 
stability,  there  have  been  encouraging  signs 
of  Interest  in  new  investment  by  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  entrepreneurs.  An  existing 
plywoOd  plant  is  being  modernized  and  a 
second  plant  is  In  the  planning  stage.  Fishing 
boats  are  being  motorized  and  much  larger 
and  more  modern  trawlers  have  been  ordered. 
A  number  of  U.S.  firms  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  direct  Investments — mostly  on  a  Joint 
venture  basis — in  such  fields  as  glass,  fer- 
tilizers, cigarettes,  and  petroleum.  Several 
Japanese  entrepreneurs  are  constructing 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Vietnam,  and 
others  are  actively  seeking  new  opportunities 
for  Investment. 

Pacification.  There  has  been  progress  in 
political  development  resulting  in  Increas- 
ing participation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
In  the  political  process.  Building  a  sense  of 
national  unity  and  cohesion  requires,  in 
part,  the  relaxation  of  power  at  the  center 
and  the  transfer  of  responsibility  to  lower 
echelons  of  government.  This  process  was 
started  two  years  ago  with  local  elections  for 
village  and  hamlet  representatives.  It  was 
later  extended  to  Include  Province  and  Mu- 
nicipal Councils.  Elections  of  local  officials 
were  held  last  year  in  over  1,000  villages  and 
nearly  4,000  hamlets,  with  a  very  high  level 
of  voter  turn-out  and  a  full  slate  of  com- 
peting candidates  for  virtually  all  vacancies. 
At  the  Province  level  the  elections  for  Prov- 
ince Councils  saw  2,000  candidates  vie  for 
554  seats.  About  98  percent  of  all  hamlets 
and  villages  now  have  elected  ofBclals. 

Government  control  over  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  continued  to  expand  during  the 
past  year.  The  Government  now  claims  to 
have  effective  control  over  94  percent  of  aU 
of  the  people  In  Vietnam,  and  Is  continu- 
ing to  extend  Its  control  to  the  remote  areas 
which  are  still  considered  to  be  under  Com- 
munist domination. 

War  Victims.  The  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  assimied  the  major  burden  of  assisting 
war  victims,  and  on  the  whole  It  has  per- 
formed well.  The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
handled  virtually  the  entire  reception  and 
care  for  210,000  ethnic  Vietnamese  from 
Cambodia  with  great  competence.  Over 
155,000  of  these  are  already  Integrated  Into 
Vietnamese  society  and  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered in  refugee  status.  At  the  same  time, 
problems  still  continue  with  regard  to  the 
care  and  provisioning  of  the  Montagnard 
population  in  Central  Vietnam,  where  there 
have  been  instances  of  inadequate  handling. 
The  Vietnamese  Government  has  responded 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  war  by  passing  legislation  pro- 
viding for  penMons  and  other  beneflts  for 
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discharged  veterans  and  widows,  children 
and  parents  of  soldiers  killed  In  action.  Ap- 
proximately 500,000  people  are  already  re- 
ceiving beneflts  under  this  law,  which  was 
passed  In  July,  1970. 

Medical  Care.  The  plan  for  Joint  utUlza- 
tlon  of  military  hoepltals  for  the  treatment 
of  civilian  war  casualties  has  been  extremely 
effective  in  providing  better  health  care  to 
the  Vietnamese  population.  This  plan  added 
over  2,000  trained  medical  personnel  to  the 
hospital  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
made  It  possible  to  continue  the  gradual 
reduction  of  U.S.  doctors  and  nurses.  Also, 
A.IX>.-assisted  medical  training  schools 
graduated  over  200  Vietnamese  doctors  and 
700  nurses  during  the  past  year. 

FISCAL  tear  1872  AID  LEVEL 

The  principles  of  Vletnamizatlon  are  being 
applied  to  the  economic  assistance  program 
as  well  as  to  our  military  assistance.  That  is. 
we  are  turning  over  responsibility  for  Jointly 
funded  projects  to  the  Vietnamese  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  substeintlal  inputs  made 
over  the  years  to  create  Vietnamese  institu- 
tions and  to  train  Vietnamese  are  now  paying 
off  as  they  take  over  more  and  more  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  these  projects.  Fund- 
ing for  the  project  program  will  decline  from 
a  high  of  $285  million  In  FY  1967  to  »90 
million  in  FY  1972.  Direct  hire  U.S.  fimploy- 
ees  in  the  economic  assistance  program  in 
Vietnam  will  decline  from  2,381  in  1968  to 
1,360  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  Our  funding 
request  for  the  project  program  represents 
the  minimum  level  which  we  believe  Is  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  these  programs  during 
FY  1972.  However,  we  will  continue  to  phase 
down  the  level  of  U.S.  support  as  rapidly 
as  possible  In  future  years. 

At  the  same  time,  our  request  for  funds  to 
flnance  general  imports  to  sustain  the  econ- 
omy Is  substantially  increased,  principally 
because  of  the  reduction  In  U.S.  military 
exi>endltures  In  Vietnam.  Over  the  years  the 
Defense  Department  has  purchased  piasters 
from  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  order 
to  pay  the  local  costs  of  operating  military 
bases  and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  support  of  our  military  forces  there. 
The  dollars  used  to  purchase  these  plasters 
were  In  turn  used  by  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  to  flnance  the  Import  of  goods 
necessary  to  support  the  economy  and  the 
war  effort,  and  were  additional  to  the  goods 
imported  under  the  economic  assistance 
program.  Defense  Department  In  country  ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  continue  to  de- 
cline in  FY  1972,  and  additional  economic 
assistance  funds  will  be  needed  to  provide 
the  support  which  had  been  accruing  in- 
directly from  this  source. 

The  Increased  economic  assistance  will 
be  used  for  two  principal  purposes:  '^ 

(1)  To  permit  the  Vietnamese  to  bear  an 
increasing  military  responsibility  while 
maintaining  a  reasonable  degree  of  price 
StabUlty. 

(2)  To  support  Vietnamese  economic 
policies  aimed  at  moving  the  country  to- 
ward economic  reconstruction  and  longer 
term  development. 

The  Increase  which  we  are  requesting  for 
these  purposes  in  FY  1972  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  estimated  decline  In  De- 
fense Department  piaster  purchases,  so 
that,  while  the  Government  of  Vietnam  will 
be  receiving  these  funds  from  a  different 
source,  it  will  not  really  be  receiving  more 
In  terms  of  total  economic   assistance. 

It  is  essential  that  the  total  emount  of 
U.S.  foreign  exchange  support  provided  the 
Vietnamese  not  be  reduced  despite  the 
sharp  reductions  now  taking  place  In  De- 
fense Department  piaster  purchewes.  Viet- 
nam Is  a  small,  relatively  underdeveloped 
country  and  simply  does  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic resources  required  to  assume  a 
greatly  expanded  share  of  the  present  coun- 
terinaurgency  burden  without  a  contlnua- 
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tlon  of  at  least  the  present  total  lev^l  of 
U.S.  foreign  exchange  support. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantage^  In 
shifting  this  support  from  the  mllltajy  to 
the  economic  category.  In  the  past,  the  pur- 
chase of  plasters  at  the  ofHclal  exchlange 
rate  has  had  an  Inhibiting  and  undesirable 
effect  on  exchange  rate  adjustments,  tinder 
the  new  arrangement,  these  Inhlbltlona  wUl 
be  greatly  reduced.  Second,  It  will  permit 
economic  aid  to  be  more  closely  relat^  to 
Vietnamese  economic  policies,  so  that  those 
policies  can  be  directed  toward  thei  de- 
velopment goals  which  must  be  attained  If 
Vietnam  Is  eventually  to  achieve  econiomlc 
self-sufflclency. 

In  order  to  meet  this  Increased  require- 
ment, we  propose  to  increase  the  ^om- 
mercial  Import  Program  (CIP)  f*om  I  $270 
million  in  FY  1971  to  $300  million  14  FT 
1':'72.  which  is  the  maxlmiim  level  po^lble 
given  the  limitations  on  the  Unds  and 
sources  of  commodities  which  can  b^  fi- 
nanced under  this  program  The  CIP,  M  In 
prior  years,  will  be  used  to  finance  essetitial 
imports  such  as  fertilizer,  industrial  raw 
materials,  and  capital  equipment  front  the 
United  States  and  from  certain  leasi  de- 
veloped countries.  The  CIP  will  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  meeting  Viet- 
nam's reso\irce  requirements  and  In  holding 
Inflation  in  check.  [ 

We  also  propose  to  use  PL-480  Title  %  re- 
sources to  the  maximum  extent  possible  jcon- 
slderlng  Vietnamese  requirements  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  available  under  this 
program.  However,  these  requirements  will 
decline  in  absolute  terms  from  FY  1971  levels 
(from  $115  million  In  FY  1971  to  $70  m<lllon 
in  FY  1972)  since  PL-480  rice  should  no 
longer  be  required. 

CIP  and  PL-ISO  alone  will  not  provide 
sufficient  U.S.  support  for  the  economy]  and 
the  war  in  view  of  the  rapid  decline  lestl- 
mated  for  Defense  Department  expenditures 
m  FY  1972.  Therefore,  we  propose  to  estab- 
lish an  Economic  Support  Fund  designed 
to  provide  a  level  of  foreign  exchange  lade- 
quate  to  meet  Vietnam's  resource  require- 
ments. We  are  requesting  $150  mUllori  for 
this  Fund  for  FY  1972,  which  is  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  estimated  decline 
In  Defense  Department  piaster  purcl 
during  that  period. 

Releases  from  the  Economic  Support  ^und 
will  be  determined  by  the  level  of  resoi^ces 
which  the  Government  of  Vietnam  iiust 
devote  to  maintain  Its  security,  the  raie  of 
decline  in  Defense  Department  piaster  pur- 
chases, and  the  level  of  foreign  exchange 
needed  to  assure  progress  in  Implementing 
Vietnam's  economic  reform  and  stabilization 
program.  Periodic  reviews  will  be  made  of 
Vietnamese  economic  policies,  since  U.a.  as- 
sistance can  only  be  effective  if  these  policies 
are  sound.  The  funds  will  be  made  available 
In  monthly  or  quarterly  tranches  for  tha  un- 
tied purchases  of  Imported  commodities, 
which  IS  the  same  way  In  which  Defens^  De- 
partment dollars  received  by  the  Go'sjern- 
ment  of  Vietnam  through  the  sale  of  plakters 
are  used. 

We  expec!;  Defense  Department  plaster 
purchases  to  be  reduced  again  in  FY  1973, 
and  therefore  U.S.  economic  support!  re- 
quirements win  probably  increase  further. 
However,  as  the  Vietnamese  economy  if  re- 
stored to  normal  and  as  economic  develop- 
ment accelerates,  w«  can  anticipate  a  gradual 
reduction  in  U.S.  asisstaiu:e,  with  the  rate 
(dependent  upon  the  rate  of  Vietna^iese 
economic  growth  and  the  level  of  asslstknce 
forthcoming  from  other  nations  and  Institu- 
tions. I 

FT  1973  PROJECT  PBOGRAM 

In  the  Project  Progrsun,  we  will  conixnue 
to  put  emphasis  on  Increased  Agriculhiral 
Production  by  continuing  our  progrartis  in 
animal  and  crops  production,  credit  anq  co- 
ooeratives.  We  will  help  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  to  davalop  pollolM  and  programs 
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to  encourage  Indxistrial  Development,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterprise.  In  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion, emphasis  will  be  placed  on  higher  edu- 
cation now  that  the  elementary  school  sys- 
tem is  able  to  accommodate  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  elementary  school  population.  We 
will  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  the  Land  Reform  program  in  addition  to 
a  $15  million  request  for  funds  to  be  utilized 
to  finance  imports  needed  to  absorb  the  In- 
flationary impact  of  piaster  com[>ensation 
payments  to  former  landowners.  We  will  con- 
tinue our  assistance  in  Public  Administra- 
tion in  support  of  local  government,  fiscal 
administration,  statistical  services,  economic 
development  planning,  and  In-servlce  train- 
ing for  civil  servants.  We  will  continue  all 
FY  1971  activities  in  the  field  of  Public 
Health,  but  at  somewhat  reduced  levels. 

In  Logistics,  FY  1972  will  see  the  com- 
pletion of  our  assistance  to  the  operation 
of  the  ports,  as  well  as  major  reductions  in 
our  support  to  warehousing  and  internal 
distribution  of  commodities.  In  the  field  of 
Public  Works,  we  will  continue  to  provide 
help  In  developing  water  supplies,  im- 
proving provincial  roads,  telecommunica- 
tions, electric  power,  and  for  construction 
in  provincial  and  village  self-help  programs. 
A. IX).  will  continue  to  contribute  personnel 
and  commodities  to  the  Civil  Operations 
and  Rural  Development  Support  (CORDS) 
program,  at  a  somewhat  reduced  level.  Sup- 
port under  the  Public  Safety  program  will 
be  continued  to  the  National  Police  and 
the  Vietnamese  correctional  system.  A.IJ5. 
support  for  the  Refugee  Program,  will  de- 
cline slightly  in  view  of  the  decrease  Ln  the 
refugee  population,  as  will  the  level  of 
Technical  Support  which  provides  person- 
nel and  common  use  commodities  for  aU 
USAID  and  CORDS  personnel. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PBOGR.MI 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  U.S. 
assistance  in  the  medical  and  public  health 
field,  since  we  have  received  numerous  Con- 
gressional and  private  Inquiries  questioning 
the  reduction  in  U.S.  assistance  in  this  area. 

First,  the  concern  expressed  in  these  in- 
quiries for  the  people  of  a  nation  beset  by 
war  over  the  past  30  years  Is  understand- 
able, and  fully  shared  by  us.  However,  the 
reduction  in  funding  of  about  15  percent 
annually  over  the  last  several  years  is  made 
possible  by  the  substantial  inputs  made  into 
this  program  in  previous  years,  and  by  the 
greatly  Increased  Vietnamese  staffs  which 
are  now  manning  the  hospitals  and  health 
clinics  in  that  country. 

We  have  financed  the  construction  of  8 
new  Provincial  hospitals  and  the  recon- 
struction of  11  others,  and  have  provided  29 
modern  hospital  surgical  units.  We  have  fi- 
nanced the  construction  of  a  54-bed  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery  center,  and  have 
assisted  In  setting  up  4  clinics  for  fitting  and 
producing  prosthetic  devices.  We  and  the 
Defense  Department  have  shared  the  fi- 
nancing of  medical  supplies  at  an  average  an- 
nual cost  of  $12  mUlion  for  the  past  4  years, 
as  well  as  providing  hundreds  of  civilian 
and  military  doctors  and  nurses  for  service 
in  that  country.  We  have  also  financed  the 
travel  and  expenses  for  over  800  U.S.  doctors 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  and  have  provided  assistance  to  the 
Saigon  University  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
which  now  graduates  approximately  200 
Vietnamese   doctors   each    year. 

The  Vietnamese  are  now  taking  over  these 
programs,  at  the  same  time  that  civilian 
war  casualties  are  declining.  The  Vietnamese 
now  have  some  20,000  personnel  operating 
their  national  hospital  system  compared 
with  7.000  in  1966. 

We  will  continue  to  provide  assistance  to 
this  program  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so,  assuming  that  the  Congress  makes 
funds  available.  However,  it  is  our  considered 
Judgment    after   a   close   inspection   of   the 
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individual  projects  that  reduction  In  fund- 
ing and  manpower  can  continue  without  a 
reduction  in  delivered  medical  care. 

CORRECTION  CENTER  PROGRAM 

We  have  also  received  numerous  com- 
ments and  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  the  assistance  which 
we  have  been  providing  to  the  Vietnamese 
prison  system.  The  U.S.  financial  support 
for  this  program  is  small,  but  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  it  since  it  has  received  such 
wide   piiblic   attention. 

It  is  tempting,  indeed,  to  contemplate 
withdrawal  from  a  program  which  has  re- 
ceived such  wide  public  criticism.  Our  role  is 
advisory  and  not  operational,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  prison  system  still  leaves  much  room  for 
improvement.  However,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  that  we  should  continue 
to  support  this  program  for  a  few  more 
years. 

First,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
South  Vietnamese  prisons  are  better  operated 
and  provide  more  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners than  would  be  the  case  if  our  program 
hod  not  existed.  We  have  helped  finance  con- 
struction which  has  relieved  crowding  condi- 
tions in  the  prisons.  We  have  provided  train- 
ing for  Vietnamese  personnel,  and  our  advis- 
ers have  worked  with  them  in  a  constructive 
way.  The  Vietnamese  have  not  always  oper- 
ated their  prisons  in  the  way  we  would,  but 
they  have  shown  a  willingness  to  work  with 
us  and  have  accepted  our  advice  In  most 
cases. 

Also,  while  individual  Instances  of  inhu- 
mane treatment  exist,  the  overall  system  Is 
far  less  onerous  than  the  Impression  con- 
veyed In  press  stories  during  the  past  year. 
Specifically,  the  monthly  death  rate  in  Viet- 
namese prisons  from  all  causes  in  1970  was 
.03  percent  per  month,  which  is  better  than 
the  death  rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  Is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  .14  per- 
cent per  month  death  rate  In  1967,  when  our 
assistance  started,  and  Is  an  extremely  low 
rate  by  any  absolute  or  relative  standard. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  walk  away 
from  this  problem  simply  because  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult one,  as  long  as  the  Vietnamese  continue 
to  demonstrate  their  willingness  to  work  with 
our  sulvisers  and  to  make  improvements.  We 
will,  of  course,  phase  out  these  activities  as 
soon  as  we  believe  that  the  objectives  of  this 
program  have  been  attained,  but  our  assess- 
ment now  Is  that  this  will  take  several  more 
years. 

PBOGRAM    MANAGEMENT 

During  the  rapid  build  up  of  the  Vietnam 
program  in  1965  and  1966,  it  was  difficult  to 
control  the  sudden  Influx  of  commodities, 
which  exceeded  the  Port  of  Saigon's  ability  to 
handle  and  process  them.  Also,  the  turmoil 
caused  by  the  instability  of  the  political  and 
security  situation  made  sound  program  man- 
agement very  difficult.  Over  the  last  several 
years  most  of  these  problems  have  been  over- 
come as  procedures  have  been  established  and 
facilities  have  been  constructed.  During  the 
last  several  years  losses  under  the  Commer- 
cial Import  Program  have  been  estimated  to 
be  less  than  Vi  of  1  percent.  Normal  auditing 
procedures  have  been  re-established,  which 
Is  helping  to  provide  the  inspection  and  con- 
trol which  is  necessary  in  any  program.  We 
will  continue  to  emphasize  sound  manage- 
ment and  close  control  over  the  program,  and 
will,  where  necessary,  pull  back  our  assist- 
ance If  Improvements  cannot  be  achieved. 

During  the  past  year  we  became  aware  that 
some  portions  of  the  PL-480  Title  II  Grant 
Program  were  not  being  adequately  managed. 
This  program,  which  provides  siirplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  a  grant  basis  to 
refugees  and  other  needy  people  throughout 
Vietnam,  grew  to  a  large  size  in  response  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  recipients.  However, 
it  was  also  extremely  difficult  to  monitor  In 
view  of  the  large  geographic  area  and  size- 
able numbers  of  p)eople  Involved.  When  the 
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Mission  management  became  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  program,  it  began  grad- 
ually to  Insist  on  tighter  control.  When  all 
else  failed,  the  Mission  halted  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  in  a  portion  of  the  country,  and 
will  now  limit  these  commodities  primarily 
to  institutions  rather  than  for  individual  dis- 
tribution. As  a  result,  the  "Htle  II  Program 
wlU  be  reduced  from  $27  million  in  FY  1971 
to  $15  miUion  in  FY  1972. 

ASSISTANCE    FROM    OTHER    NATIONS 

The  Vietnamese  have  been  seeking  assist- 
ance from  other  donor  nations  and  multi- 
lateral institutions,  and  we  have  been  en- 
couraging them  to  do  so.  Some  additional 
financing  is  now  beginning  to  come  forward. 
The  Japanese  have  recently  agreed  to  finance 
power  generating  equipment,  a  1,500-bed 
hospital,  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  hydro- 
electric plant  damaged  by  the  war.  The  Asian 
Development  Bank  has  agreed  to  provide  the 
flret  multilateral  loan  ever  made  to  Viet- 
nam— $2.5  million  for  expansion  of  the  fish- 
ing Industry.  Germany  is  financing  a 
slaughterhouse,  cold  storage  and  fish  meal 
facilities.  In  addition,  a  number  of  nations 
continue  to  make  humanitarian  contribu- 
tions in  the  form  of  medical  personnel, 
supplies  and  equipment.  Total  non-U.S.  as- 
sistance is  estimated  to  be  about  $35  million 
in  1971. 

All  of  this  is  modest  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  U.S.  support  provided  to  Vietnam. 
However,  it  does  represent  an  increase  from 
prior  years,  and  is  a  trend  which  we  hope 
will  continue  as  security  is  restored.  Sub- 
stantial contributions  for  economic  develop- 
ment from  other  sources  will  be  necessary 
in  future  years,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
bring  about  the  conditions  which  will  make 
these  contributions   possible. 

APPENDIX   A 

Pro^roTrt  summary 
The  total  FY  1972  request  will,  when  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  added,  total  $565  mil- 
lion. This  compEires  with  the  two  previous 
years  as  follows : 

[In  millions  ol  dollars) 


Fiscal  year- 


Economic  supporting 
assistance 


1971 

1970  esti-  1972 

actual        mated      proposed 


Commercialimport  program..          238  270  300 

Economic  support  fund.. 150 

Land  reform 15  15 

f^oject  program U6  101  90 

Administrative  costs 5  4  4 

Program  support  costs 7  6  6 

Total 366  396  565 


MISSION  SAN  GABRIEL  ARC- 
ANGEL— 200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALD'OBNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DANIEU30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  the  city  of  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district,  will 
hold  a  3-day  celebration  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Mission  San  Gabriel  Arcangel  by 
Father  Junipero  Serra  in  1771. 

San  Gabriel  is  one  of  California's  most 
historic  communities,  and  the  festivities 
taking  place  from  May  20-22  will  be 
widely  attended. 
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The  mission  was  the  fourth  established 
in  the  chain  which  extends  from  San 
Diego  on  up  through  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  San  Gabriel  Post  OflQce  was 
the  third  post  office  in  California — estab- 
lished in  1854. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  following  historical  items,  which 
elaborate  on  the  background  of  San 
Gabriel  and  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  to 
be  of  interest : 

ExcEHPTs  Prom  a  Histoby   or  San   Gabkiei- 
(By  Thomas  Workman  Temple  II) 

Mission  San  Gabriel  Archangel  was  the 
fourth  of  the  Franciscan  missions  established 
in  upper  California  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pray  Junipero  Serra.  Padres  Pedro 
Cambon  and  Angel  dela  Somera  founded  the 
Christian  outpost  on  Septemer  8,  1771  in  the 
wilderness  of  San  Gabriel  Valley  at  a  point 
near  what  is  now  the  intersection  of  Rose- 
mead  Boulevard  and  San  Gabriel  Boulevard 

Untold  hardships  and  want  marked  the 
first  lean  years  of  the  Mission's  existence  but 
perseverance  and  faith  in  a  beneficent  God 
eventually  wrested  the  wide  valley  from  the 
wilderness.  Captain  Don  Pedro  Pages,  an 
early  Spanish  Governor  of  Mexico,  once 
wrote  that  "the  conquest  of  California  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  aid  contributed 
by  the  San  Gabriel  Mission." 

In  Novemt>er,  1775,  the  Mission  was  re- 
established at  Its  present  location  and  the 
construction  of  adobe  buildings  began.  In 
January  of  1776  while  Americans  on  the  east- 
ern tkorder  of  our  United  States  were  con- 
templating the  "Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence" the  San  Francisco  colony  of  200  men. 
women  and  children  under  Captain  Anza 
arrived  at  San  Gabriel.  They  had  crossed  the 
tortuous  terrain  from  Sonora,  Mexico  and  San 
Gabriel  was  the  "promised  land"  of  these 
eager  but  weary  pioneers  who  had  Just  com- 
pleted one  of  the  outstanding  migrations  of 
people  in  the  whole  history  of  our  nation. 

In  1781  the  Rivera  Expedition  from  Slnaloa 
and  Sonora,  Mexico  arrived  at  the  Mission. 
This  expedition  contained  the  "pobladores" 
or  settlers  for  the  proposed  Pueblo  de 
Nuestra  Senora  La  Relna  de  los  Angeles  de 
Porcluncula.  On  September  4,  1781  the 
chosen  settlers  departed  from  the  sheltering 
walls  of  the  Mission  to  found  their  pueblo 
which  is  today  the  great  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  first  American  citizen  to  come  over- 
land to  San  Gabriel  was  Jededlah  S.  Smith 
who  led  a  group  of  trappers  down  from  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  He  was  hospitably  received 
at  the  Mission  by  Padre  Jose  Sanchez  in 
November  of  1826.  The  first  organized  wagon 
train  captained  by  William  Workman  and 
John  Rowland  arrived  at  the  Mission  In 
November  of  1841. 

In  1852  after  the  American  occupation 
San  Gabriel  became  one  of  the  first  town- 
ships in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  and  in 
the  1860  census  of  the  township,  586  persons 
were  enumerated. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  San 
Gabriel  was  gradually  awakening  from  its 
"adobe  days"  and  experienced  its  first  grow- 
ing pains.  As  an  aroused  citizenry  awoke  to 
the  potential  of  private  enterprise,  San 
Gabriel  was  ready  to  strive  for  incorporation. 
Although  we  of  today  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
modern  city  spiritually,  culturally,  and  ed- 
ucationally, we  cherish  and  respect  the 
sacrifice  and  devotion  of  past  generations 
that  have  made  our  200th  anniversary  pos- 
sible, 

San    GABEnx:    Prom   Mission   San    Gabriel 

Arcangel  to  Mission  Apollo 

When  the  Indians  saw  the  brown-robed 

monks  come  trudging  through  the  valley 

that  day  in  1771,  they  didn't  know  that  the 
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Padres  were  the  first  hint  of  Western  clvlU- 
zatlon.  The  priests  were  emissaries  of  Fr. 
Junipero  Serra,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
bringing  Christianity  to  California.  The 
priests  had  made  three  earlier  stops  along 
the  road  they  call  El  Camlno  Real — and 
where  they  stopped.  Missions  were  built.  At 
this  stop,  it  was  to  be  Mission  San  Gabriel 
Arcangel.  So  the  monks  and  the  Indians 
tolled  in  the  California  sun.  And  when  their 
toil  was  finished,  the  adobe  walls  of  the  Mis- 
sion marked  the  beginning  of  a  trend  that 
is  still  continuing.  The  Padres  didn't  stop 
with  Mission  San  Gabriel.  Before  they  were 
through,  21  Missions  stood  in  California 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  But 
Mission  San  Gabriel  was  known  as  the 
"Queen  of  the  Missions,"  and  the  name 
came  from  its  wealth.  By  1832,  it  was  said 
that  88,000  Indians  were  working  for  the 
priests,  and  their  labors  almost  overshadowed 
the  small  colony  nine  miles  to  the  south, 
the  sleepy  town  named  Los  Angeles, 

San  Gabriel  Mission  gave  Its  name  to  a 
mountain  range,  a  valley  and  a  river.  The 
adobe  bricks  and  tile  roof  of  the  Minion 
stood  in  the  shade  of  Valencia  orange  trees, 
planted  by  Spanish  settlers  who  clustered 
around  the  Mission. 

In  1833,  the  ruling  Mexican  government 
confiscated  all  Mission  properties  and  sent 
civil  administrators  to  manage  them.  As  a 
result,  the  Mission  lost  its  worldly  wealth 
and  was  threatened  with  sale  to  a  private 
owner  In  the  1850's  by  Governor  Plo  Pico. 
But  this  was  prevented  by  the  United  States 
government  which  returned  the  Mission  to 
the  control  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  1862. 

U.S.  citizens  had  a  stake  in  San  Gabriel 
dating  back  to  1841,  when  the  first  American 
wagon  train  rumbled  into  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley.  The  Americans  stayed  and  prospered, 
like  Benjamin  Wilson,  known  to  the  com- 
munity as  "Don  Benito."  He  was  one  of  the 
key  developers  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
where  his  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  on  the 
rich  turf.  By  1854,  Don  Benito  was  able  to 
write  an  Eastern  friend,  saying  the  area  pro- 
duced "every  species  of  grain  and  fruits  in 
greatest  abundance." 

Don  Benito  may  have  posted  that  letter 
at  the  San  Gabriel  Post  Ofllce,  built  in  1854 
on  the  east  side  of  San  Marino  Ave.  south  of 
Broadway.  It  was  the  third  largest  post  office 
in  California.  San  Gabriel's  riches  were  based 
on  agriculture  until  1880,  when  the  railroad 
Invaded  the  land,  bringing  steam,  cinders 
and  people  to  the  community.  Where  there 
are  people,  there  are  children,  and  where 
there  are  children,  there  are  schools.  The  first 
one,  built  In  1854,  was  now  too  small.  Other 
schools  were  built,  and  In  1888,  Washington 
School  won  an  award  as  the  finest  architec- 
turally designed  school  in  the  nation.  The 
California  land  boom,  begun  in  the  1880's, 
continued  under  the  early  1900's,  when  Ban 
Gabriel  was  bursting  at  the  seams. 

In  1912,  the  San  Gabriel  Improvement  As- 
sociation was  formed,  defining  street  widths 
and  urging  Los  Angeles  County  to  widen  and 
pave  the  streets.  Also  in  that  year,  a  theatri- 
cal premiere  dramatized  a  ptigeant  of  the 
history  of  California.  The  Mission  Play,  writ- 
ten by  John  Steven  McGroarty,  lUustrated 
the  Mission's  history  from  1769  through 
1847.  Prom  that  play  came  the  Mission 
Playhouse,  now  known  as  the  San  Gabriel 
Civic  Auditorium. 

In  1913,  San  Gabriel  Incorporated  and  be- 
came a  city.  It  has  snowballed  since  then, 
until  now  it  Is  the  hub  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley.  Where  once  Indians  stared  at  the 
dusty  monks,  factories  sit.  building  aero- 
space components  destined  for  use  in  the 
Mission  Apollo  Space  Program,  taking  man  to 
the  moon  less  than  two  hundred  years  after 
the  founding  of  Mission  San  Gabriel  Arc- 
angel. 
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THE  COMMUNIST  GOVERNMENT  OF 
CUBA  ENACTS  A  NEW  DRAFT  L^W 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORI 


en- 
the 


the 


OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  C|om- 
munist  Government  of  Cuba  recentls 
acted  a  new  draft  law — to  authorize 
drafting  of  all  loafers  into  the  labor  1  orce 
of  Fidel  Castro's  "workers'  paradise". 

The  law  became  efJectlve  at 
end  of  January  and  at  May  Day  0ere 
monies  in  Havana  last  Saturday,  Ciiban 
Minister  of  Labor  Jorge  Rlsquet  ann«un 
ced  that  the  antiloafer  draft  law  had 
netted  101.000  Cubans,  forcing  theifi  to 
go  to  work.  Risquet  added  that  the  ^rov- 
emment  believed  those  rounded  UD  so 
far  represented  only  one- third  of j  the 
total  number  of  loafers  in  the  country. 

What  type  of  work  will  these  erstwhile 
loafers  perform?  Castro  says  most  of 
them  will  be  moved  out  of  the  cities  into 
the  countryside  to  cut  sugarcane.  The 
sugar  crop  this  year  is  in  critical  treble 
due  to  heavy  rains  at  harvest  time.  Pidel 
told  a  May  1  audience  that  the  crop  wbuld 
be  800,000  tons  less  than  his  predicted 
goal  of  seven  and  a  half  million  toi^. 

Last  year  and  again  this  spring  in  Open 
hearings  before  our  Committee  onj In- 
ternal Security  we  heard  the  testinilny 
of  witnesses  from  the  Soviet  Uriion, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Laivia, 
Red  China,  and  Cuba.  All  of  them  sjboke 
of  Communist  laws  that  make  woik  a 
firm  duty,  not  a  right.  All  of  them  testi- 
fied that  in  a  Communist  state  imiona^are 
merely  instruments  of  government,  cre- 
ated to  carry  out  directives  to  the  work- 
ers— not  representatives  of  the  workers 
and  workers'  interests  to  the  govermient 
which  is  the  sole  employer. 

Any  able-bodied  man  who  fails  to 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
his  ration  cards,  his  status  in  the 
mimity  and  any  claim  to  state  assisti 
He  is  subject  to  arrest  and  imprison: 
and  his  pimishment  in  prison  inv^ 
hard  labor. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  may  be  interested  in  seeing  what  a 
draft  against  loafers  involves,  I  insert 
the  general  provisions  of  the  new  C^Jban 
law,  as  published  in  Castro's  ofloclal 
Spanish /English  newspaper  Granma,  in 
the  Record.  This  law  should  be  of  initer- 
est  to  everyone  who  believes  in  the  spirit 
of  free  trade  unionism.  It  appears  |hat 
in  Communist  Cuba  workers  have  no 
rights,  not  even  the  right  to  decline  to 
work. 

The  article  follows: 

GOVEBNliENT 


Nrw  DRArr  Law  or  Communist 
OF   Cuba 
Whereas:    the  Revolution,   upon  rescuing     1 
the   national   resources,   breaking  down 
semicolonlal  structure,  abolishing  expl^lta 
tlon  of  man  by  man  and  starting  the 
structlon  of  socialism,  created  In  the  city 
In  the  countryside,  for  both  men  and  wostien 
full  opportunities  for  employment,  and  :  elf- 
Improvement,     eradicating    chronic     unem 
ployment,   the   "dead   season,"  prostitution 
the  humiliating  lot  of  damestic  servants 
begging  as  a  means  of  suljslstence  conjtra 
dlctory  to  bumany  dignity; 


the 


I  on- 
and 


and 
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Whereas:  In  the  new  society,  work  Is  a 
social  duty  f^>r  all  able-bodied  men  and 
women; 

Whereas:  our  people  are  engaged  In  a 
great  productive  effort  to  overcome  the 
underdevelopment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected during  imperialist  domination  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  precious  right  to 
create  with  the:r  own  hands  the  cultural  and 
niaterlal  goods  needed,  without  foreign  ap- 
propriation of  the  product  of  their  work; 

Whereas:  in  contrast  to  the  upright  atti- 
tude of  the  vast  majority  of  our  workers, 
there  is  a  numerically  small  social  stratum 
that.  Intent  on  living  as  parasites,  v/ithout 
working,  exhibits  antisocial  behavior  and 
provides  a  bad  example  for  the  new  genera- 
tions; 

Whereas:  loafing  may  take  different  forms, 
running  from  those  persons  who  have  no 
work  connections  whatsoever  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  life  of  idleness  and  crime,  to  those 
who  try  to  disguise  their  lazy  ways  with  oc- 
casional work,  quitting  one  Job  after  an- 
other, or  even  to  those  who,  while  having 
an  ofUciai  work  center,  are  repeatedly  absent 
from  their  Jobs  and  on  whom  all  disciplinary 
measures  adopted  by  the  labor  oouncllB  have 
no  effect; 

Whereas:  the  working  class  condemns  all 
forms  of  loafing  as  crimes  similar  to  robbery, 
unanimously  repudiates  the  negative  be- 
havior of  the  loafers  and  demands  that  se- 
vere and  effective  measures  be  taken  against 
those  who.  every  day,  round  the  clock,  steal 
the  social  and  material  goods  created 
tlirough  the  efforts  of  the  working  people; 

Whereas:  It  Is  necessary  to  provide  our 
workers  and  bodies  of  labor  Justice  with  the 
means  to  determine  and  combat  the  anti- 
social conduct  covered  by  this  law;  and 

Whereas:  in  response  to  the  people,  it  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Ilevolutlonary  Government 
to  denounce  and  fight  against  such  manifes- 
tations inherited  from  the  old  society — and. 
c.onsequently,  adopt  measures  leading  to  the 
eradication  of  loafing  and  parasitism. 

ON  THE  SOCIAL  DUTY  TO  WORK 

Article  1 :  All  citizens  who  are  physically 
.\ni  mentally  fit  have  the  social  duty  to  work. 

Article  2:  All  men  from  17  through  60  and 
all  women  from  17  through  55  are  presum- 
ably physically  and  mentally  fit  to  work. 

CHAPTER  I.    ON  THE  CRIME  OP  LOAFING 

Article  3 :  All  male  citizens  of  working  age 
who  are  fit  to  work  and  are  not  attending 
any  of  the  schools  In  our  national  system  of 
education  but  who  are  completely  dlvc«x:ed 
from  any  work  center  are  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  loafing. 

CHAPTER    n.    ON    THE    PRECBIMINAL    STATE    OF 
LOATING 

Article  4:  All  male  citizens  of  working  age 
who  are  fit  to  work  and  who, 

(a)  connected  with  a  work  center,  have 
abandoned  the  said  work  center  for  mare 
than  15  days  without  any  Jtistification 

(b)  connected  with  a  work  center,  have 
been  punished  by  a  labor  council  two  or 
more  times  for  tinjustlfied  absence  from 
work,  without  any  Improvement  In  their  be- 
havior 

are  considered  to  be  in  the  prectHnlnal  stage 
of  loafing. 

CHAPTER    m.    ON    PUNISHMENT    AND    SECUBITT 
MEASURES 
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Article  5:  In  such  cases  as  those  Included 
n  Article  3  of  this  law,  the  following  punLsb- 
ment  may  be  applied. 

( 1 )  The  gtUlty  party  will  be  sent  to  a  re- 
habilitation center  for  a  period  of  from  6 
months  to  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
will  do  productive  work. 

(2)  The  guilty  party  wUl  be  sent  to  a  re- 
habilitation center  for  a  period  of  from  6 
months  to  two  years,  during  which  time, 
while  working  outside  the  center.  It  will  be 
his  duty  to  spend  the  night  at  the  said 
center. 


Article  6:  In  such  cases  as  those  Included 
in  Article  4  of  this  law,  the  following  secu- 
rity measures  will  be  applied : 

(1)  The  guilty  party  will  be  sent  to  a  re- 
habilitation center  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  one  year,  dtu-ing  which  time  he  will  do 
productive  work. 

(2)  The  guilty  party  will  be  sent  to  a  re- 
habilitation center  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  one  year,  during  which  time,  while  do- 
ing productive  work  outside  the  center  dur- 
ing working  hours,  he  will  spend  the  night 
in  the  said  center. 

(3)  The  guUty  party,  whUe  living  at  home, 
will  be  charged  with  the  duty  to  work,  sub- 
ject to  surveillance  by  the  workers  in  his 
work  center  and  the  mass  organizations  in 
his  neighborhood  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  one  year. 

Article  7:  The  court  in  charge  of  passing 
sentence  will  take  into  consideration  the 
following  points  at  the  moment  of  passing 
sentence  or  Implementing  security  measures: 

(1)  age  of  the  guilty  party, 

(2)  civil  status  and  number  of  his  depend- 
ents, 

(3)  personal  work  record, 

(4)  time  spent  without  working, 

(5)  means  of  self-support  employed  by  the 
guilty  party, 

(6)  family  or  personal  problems  that  may 
have  a  bearing  on  his  not  working,  and 

(7)  any  other  details  relevant  to  the  case. 

CHAPTER  IV.  ON  THE  REMISSION  AND  CONDI- 
TIONAL SUSPENSION  or  THE  PTTNISHMENT  OB 
SECURITT    MEASURE 

Article  8:  The  court  in  charge  of  passing 
sentences  or  dictating  the  measiu-e  of  secu- 
rity may  suspend  the  implementation  of  the 
same  at  any  time,  in  keeping  with  the  be- 
havior of  the  party  being  punished  or  sent 
to  a  rehabilitation  center. 

Article  9:  The  pertinent  court,  whenever  It 
deems  it  convenient,  may  suspend  the  im- 
plementation of  the  security  measure  or  the 
part  of  the  sentence  still  pending,  at  the 
request  or  indication  of  the  authorities  of 
the  rehabilitation  center  or  of  the  revolution- 
ary organizations,  together  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  work  center  to  which  the 
party  has  been  sent. 

CHAPTER  V.  ON   THE  ACCUSATION 

Article  10:  The  crime  of  loafing  or  the 
pre-criminal  state  outlined  In  this  law  may 
iDC  reported  by  any  person  or  mass  organiza- 
tion to  a  unit  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Order  or  other  competent  authorities. 

In  cases  of  abandonment  of  work  center, 
the  administration  Is  obliged  to  make  the 
corresponding  accusation  to  a  labor  Justice 
Regional  Appellate  Council. 

Article  11:  If  the  accused  person  claims 
physical  or  mental  disability,  he  will  be  ex- 
amined by  a  medical  commission  designated 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  commission  will 
decide  on  his  labor  capacity. 

CHAPTER   VI.   ON   JURISDICTION 

Article  12:  The  labor  Justice  Regional  Ap- 
pellate Councils  will  have  Jurisdiction  over 
all  cases  of  loafing  outlined  In  Article  3  of 
this  law. 

Article  13:  The  labor  Justice  Regional  Ap- 
pellate Councils  can  order  the  arrest  of  the 
person  In  question  on  a  temporary  basis  while 
he  Is  under  indictment  if  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  he  might  try  evading  the  law. 

Article  14:  The  labor  Justice  Regional  Ap- 
pellate Councils  will  also  have  Jurisdiction 
over  cases  of  abandonment  of  work  centers 
outined  in  section  (a)  of  Article  4  of  this 
law. 

Article  15:  the  National  Review  Council 
will  hear  all  appeals  on  sentences  Imposed  by 
the  Regional  Appellate  Councils.  In  cases 
covered  by  Articles  12  and  14  of  this  law. 
its  decisions  will  not  be  subject  to  api>eal, 
whether  administrative  or  Judicial. 

Article  16:  The  cases  of  habitual  absen- 
teeism cited  in  section  (b)   of  Article  4  of 
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this  law  will  be  heard  by  the  labor  councils, 
which  will  suggest  the  security  measures  to 
be  taken  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  work 
center. 

This  can  only  be  done  in  cases  in  which  the 
labor  councils  have  already  applied  the  dis- 
ciplinary measures  called  for  by  Law  1166 
on  at  least  two  occasions. 

Article  17:  The  general  assembly  of  work- 
ers, after  hearing  a  report  on  the  labor  back- 
ground of  the  accused  and  other  factors,  can 
ratify,  reject  or  modify  the  proposed  security 
measure.  The  labor  council  must  Issue  the 
corresponding  resolution,  and  the  accused 
can  appeal  to  the  labor  Justice  Regional  Ap- 
pellate Council,  whose  decision  will  not  be 
subject  to  appeal,  whether  administrative  or 
Judicial. 

FINAL    MEASURES 

First:  The  Ministers  of  Labor  and  the  In- 
terior are  authorized  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  this 

law. 

Second:  All  legal  measures  which,  in  whole 
or  m  part,  block  the  fulfillment  of  this  law 
are  declared  null  and  void.  The  law  will  go 
Into  effect  as  soon  as  It  Is  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  Republic. 


CANYONLANDS;     BEAUTY    NOBODY 
KNOWS   ABOUT 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  canyon- 
lands  in  southern  Utah  are  sunong  the 
world's  most  amazing,  colorful,  and 
breathtaking  sights.  They  have  been  In- 
corporated into  a  new  national  park.  As 
yet,  a  relatively  few  persons  have  seen 
these  natural  wonders,  but  their  avail- 
ability under  national  park  status  is  now 
being  gradually  recognized.  I  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  and  their  families  the 
following  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Sunday,  May  9 : 
Cantonlands  :  Beautt  Nobody  Knows  About 
(By  Richard  Joseph) 

MoAB,  Utah. — Careful,  chappies,  here  come 
the  superlatives  I 

For  more  than  three  months  now,  I've 
been  sticking  to  my  New  Year's  resolutions 
to  lay  off  the  exclamation  points. 

Then  I  fell  upon  Canyonlands  National 
Park  near  here,  and  I  must  say  that  It  is  the 
greatest,  biggest,  most  colossal,  most  color- 
ful, most  sensational  .  .  . 

I've  done  most  of  the  Western  oldtimers, 
like  Yellowstone,  Yosemlte,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  the  Grand  Tetons,  but  this  one  I'd 
barely  heard  of  though  it  was  established  in 
1964.  It  has  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  plus  many  attractions  of  its  own — 
and  without  the  crowds. 

Crowds?  There  Is  nobody  here,  yet;  like 
myself,  few  people  seem  to  have  heard  of 
Canyonlands,  and  within  its  275,640  acres 
are  great  sfmces  as  yet  unsullied  by  crowds. 

Flying  over  It  Is  easy,  but  to  open  up  some 
of  the  more  remote  canyons  you  have  to  be 
part  human-fly.  But  the  Indians  seem  to 
have  made  It;  every  time  somebody  does  suc- 
ceed in  pushing  through  to  a  new  area  he 
finds  Indian  ruins  scattered  around  and  pet- 
roglyphs  painted  on  rocks. 

Some  of  this  area  was  Zane  Grey's  Rob- 
ber's Rooet,  the  land  of  Butch  Cassldy  and 
the  Sundance  Kid,  and  they  shot  a  good  deal 
of  the  film  hereabouts. 

It's  fruitless  to  try  to  describe  scenery  any- 
where, and  here  the  scenery  is  Indescrib- 
•ble— so  111  try  to  deecrlbe  It.  Back  a  few 
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eons  ago,  this  whole  area  was  covered  by  an 
inland  sea,  and  the  weight  of  the  water 
pressed  the  sandy  soil  into  soft  red  sand- 
stone. 

Then  rivers  cut  great  canyons,  and  wind 
erosion — aided  by  extreme  temperatures — 
cut  the  stone  Into  fantastic  shapes. 

Some  of  the  forms  look  like  the  red  sand- 
stone fortresses  of  Fatehpur  Slkrl  in  India, 
others  like  medieval  castles  and  cathedrals. 
Still  others  resemble  the  ruined  Mayan  tem- 
ples of  Yucatan;  other  strange  forms  look 
like  pregnant  elephants  lying  on  their  backs 
Rnd  Renaissance  saints  carved  by  impres- 
sionist sculptors;  and  If  you  half-close  your 
eyes  while  flying  over  some  areas  you  get  the 
Illusion  of  passing  over  the  skyscrapers  of  a 
modern  city. 

The  colors  lie  In  the  time  of  the  beholding : 
at  dawn  deep  purple,  then  orange  red, 
brightening  to  sandy  yellow  by  midday,  then 
in  later  afternoon  back  to  flery  red^ — and  to 
dark  purple  Just  before  the  sun  lets  go  of  the 
scene. 

Much  of  Canyonlands  National  Park  has 
the  look  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  which  Isn't 
surprising,  since  the  Grand  Canyon  is 
formed  by  the  same  twisting  Colorado  River 
a  few  hundred  miles  downstream. 

But  the  park  is  far  from  being  the  whole 
of  the  Canyonlands  scene.  Utah  very  caglly 
has  reserved  one  of  the  very  best  lookout 
spots  for  Itself  at  Dead  Horse  Point  State 
Park,  right  next  to  the  park,  from  which  you 
peer  down  Into  the  Colorado  River  below, 
then  out  over  the  buttes  and  mesas  of 
Canyonlands  to  the  distant  Blue  Mountains. 

All  this  up  to  the  southwest  of  Moab, 
gateway  to  the  whole  area.  Five  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Moab,  to  the  northwest.  Is  the 
Arches  National  Monument. 

Some  monument!  Fifty-three  square  miles 
of  some  of  the  strangest  shi^^es  seen  any- 
where since  Mlnsky  got  out  of  the  burlesque 
business.  The  88  arches  were  formed  by 
great  holes  cut  Into  the  rock  by  the  winds 
after  the  soft  sandstones  had  been  weakened 
by  Ice  formations. 

A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  described 
all  this  as  a  lunar  landscape,  but  after  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  Armstrong,  Aldrln, 
Conrad,  Bean,  Shepard  and  Mitchell  on  TV, 
I  know  that  the  moon  Is  pale  in  comparison. 

Recently  my  11 -year-old  namesake  (on 
school  vacation)  and  I  at  the  Moab  alrpiait 
met  a  local  character  by  the  name  of  Ole 
Tex  McClatchy.  "Ole,"  Tex  must  be  all  of 
36,  but  he  hides  his  comparative  youth  be- 
hind a  bushy  black  beard,  and  he  enhances 
his  character  role  by  weartng  yachting  and 
Bulgarian  army  forage  caps. 

Behind  the  bushy  facade,  we  found  a 
sharp,  knowledgeable  and  enthusiastic  tour 
operator.  Ole  Tex  is  the  triple-threat  man 
of  the  Colorado  River  country:  hell  explore 
the  river  with  you  by  boat,  Jeep  or  plane. 

We  took  off  from  the  Moab  airport  about 
mld-momlng  in  a  Volkswagen  Microbus 
that  Ole  Tex  had  fitted  out  with  fat  dtine 
buggy  tires  on  the  rear  wheels. 

We  lunched  around  a  campfire  on  the  flat 
rocks  near  Dead  Horse  Point,  overlooking  a 
bend  in  the  Colorado,  almost  half  a  mile 
straight  down,  then  drove  down  to  the  can- 
yon floor  along  the  narrow,  twisting  Shafer 
Trail — the  scariest  expedition  available  since 
they  closed  the  giant  skyrlde  at  Luna  Park 
m  Coney  Island. 

We  did  the  Arches  in  the  purpling  dusk 
to  end  a  day  that  must  rank  with  a  trip 
through  the  white  marble  Taroko  Gorge  In 
Taiwan  &b  our  most  memorable  single  piece 
of  sightseeing. 

The  next  morning  we  flew  over  all  at  the 
park  with  Dick  Smith,  a  young  giant  who 
looks  like  the  other  one  of  the  black-bearded 
Smith  Bros,  and  operates  Canyonlands  Avia- 
tion out  of  Montlcello  Airport,  a  few  miles 
south  of  here. 

Letters  addressed  to  Ole  Tex  at  Moab  or 
Dick  Smith  at  Montlcello  will  get  you  more 
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information,  but  If  you're  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, maybe  they'll  be  in  touch  with  you. 

You  see,  the  highway  police  have  a  cute 
stunt  around  here.  When  things  get  too 
quiet,  they'll  stop  a  passing  car — preferably 
with  out-of-state  license  plates  and  packed 
with  kids — and  scare  the  driver  by  telling 
him  hell  have  to  come  with  them.  Tban 
they  Invite  him  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Moab  TraveLodge  overnight  and  of  Old  Tex 
for  next  day  on  the  river.  Everything  on  the 
cuff. 


HOW  WINTER  WHEAT  MADE  KAN- 
SAS AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  THE 
BREADBASKET  OF  THE  WORLD 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF  KAMSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm 
March  9,  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Kanssis,  G.\rner  Shriver  and  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
1974  centennial  celebration  in  Kansas 
to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  hard 
red  winter  wheat  into  the  United  States. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  editor  of  the 
Hutchinson  News,  Mr.  Stuart  Awbrey, 
wrote  an  excellent  article  regarding  the 
story  behind  this  important  chapter  in 
our  history.  For  those  who  do  not  know 
the  pioneering  background  of  winter 
wheat  and  how  it  came  to  make  Kansaa. 
and  in  turn  the  United  States,  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world,  I  would  Uke  to  share 
this  article  written  by  Mr.  Awbrey  with 
my  colleagues  and  commend  it  to  their 
attention : 

From  the  Sea  of  Azov 

A  group  of  wheat  state  Congressmen,  In- 
cluding Messrs.  Sel)ellus  and  Shriver,  have 
Introduced  legislation  for  a  1974  centennial 
to  commemorate  the  Introduction  of  hard 
red  winter  wheat  into  the  United  States. 

Speciflcally,  into  Central  Kansas  in  1874. 
in  the  vicinity  of  HlUsboro. 

That's  fitting.  Not  only  because  of  the 
Impact  of  hard  winter  wheat  on  the  nation 
and  world,  but  also  because  behind  that 
first  seed  planted  here  100  years  ago  is 
one  of  the  great,  moving  epics  of  modern 
history. 

A  story,  moreover,  which  has  peculiar 
overtones  to  our  own  time.  Because  this 
story  was  born  out  of  a  controversial  war, 
and  It  brought  conscientious  objection,  mis- 
trust of  long  hairs,  persecution  and  re- 
pression of  those  who  felt  differently  from 
the  Establishment. 

The  story  began  more  than  400  years  ago. 
about  the  time  Coronado  poked  gingerly  Into 
these  plains,  when  a  priest  named  Menno 
Simons  reorganized  the  scattered  remnants 
of  his  religious  followers  In  Holland. 

The  next  chapter  came  In  1783.  Catherine 
II,  a  German  princess  and  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, invited  the  Mennonltee  of  Holland  to 
forsake  the  persecution  which  Phillip  n  of 
Spain  was  Inflicting  upon  them  and  to  make 
their  homes  In  her  southern  province  of 
Taurlda.  She  granted  them  religious  freedom, 
immunity  from  military  service,  and  local 
admlnlsta-ation — for  100  years. 

These  Mennonites  developed  a  fabulous 
agriculture  community.  Their  wheat  gov- 
erned the  price  of  that  staple  in  the  world 
market,  their  homes  were  in  many  cases  man- 
sions, and  their  peace  seemed  secure,  for  at 
least  80  years.  But  their  exclxisiveness  led  to 
their  downfall. 

The  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  gave 
the  Russian  government  Its  ammunition  to 
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move  against  these  rich  farmers.  In  a  leal 
with  Germany's  Chancellor  Bismarck,  B.us- 
sla  remained  neutral  providing  the  Oeriaan 
government  withdrew  its  political  guardian- 
ship of  the  Mennonltes.  ] 

Bismarck  accepted,  with  one  counter-aon- 
dltion:  that  the  colonlsta  be  allowed  10  j-ears 
to  emigrate.  | 

Thus  began  one  of  history's  great  esodUses. 
Thus.  too.  began  the  development  of  Ithe 
Hutchinson  territory  as  a  breadbasket.    I 

Here  enters  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  JThe 
American  Homestead  Law.  passed  In  1862 
to  give  160  acres  of  land  to  pioneers  who  pet- 
tied  on  it.  was  the  lever  the  Santa  Pe  *sed 
to  pry  loose  some  16,000  Mennonltes  from 
southern  Russia  and  transport  them,  boat- 
loads at  a  time,  to  Central  Kansas. 

C.  B.  Schmidt,  a  big  bespectacled  man  ulth 
a  Garfield  beard  and  an  eye  for  a  thilfty 
farmer,  was  the  immigration  conunissloner 
for  the  expanding  A.T&SJ".  He  set  sail  for 
Russia  Just  as  the  Mennonltes  were  aroused 
to  the  peril  of  their  position. 

Many  already  were  on  the  way  to  Join  t  heir 
brothers  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Canada.  But  Schmidt,  who  had  the  backing 
of  some  Mermonites  in  Marlon  county  3lus 
the  eyewitness  account  of  Cornelius  Jai^n. 
Prussian  consul  who  had  toured  the  S^nta 
Pe's  territory,  easily  persuaded  the  emlgrfcnts 
to  try  their  luck  in  Kansas. 

Pour  months  after  Schmidt's  arrlva  In 
Russia,  a  Red  Star  steamer  carried  a  full 
cargo  of  household  goods,  farm  Implemints. 
wagons,  and  400  Mennonlte  families  (rom 
Berdlansk  to  Philadelphia.  Traveling  allj  the 
way  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad,  the;  ar- 
rived at  Newton  simultaneously  with  the 
grasshoppers,  and  the  two  invasions  were  dis- 
tinctive. The  'hoppers  brought  near  ruin;  the 
Mennonltes  brought  S214  million  in  gold  and 
purchased  and/or  settled  60.000  acreii  in 
Reno.  Marlon.  McPherson  and  Harvey  cdun- 
tles.  By  1883.  the  Mennonltes  on  Santa  Pe 
lands  numbered  15.000. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  but  the  farmers  undersiood 
the  soil.  In  analysis,  it  was  turkey  red  wlieat, 
hand-picked  and  stowed  in  the  baggage  of 
each  family,  that  unlocked  the  Kansas  and 
for  the  newcomers. 

Drought  and  rust-resistant,  hardy  and 
with  a  ready  adaptability  to  the  trinity  of 
soil  and  mill  and  bakery,  turkey  red  iiade 
its  name  by  1879.  Within  10  years,  other 
Kansas  farmers  were  buying  seed  from  the 
Mennonltes  and  importing  bushels  of  grain 
from  Russia. 

The  year  before  the  Mennonltes  art  ved, 
wheat  production  In  Reno  county  totaled  44 
bushels.  By  1884,  a  million-bushel  crop  was 
reported,  most  of  it  turkey  red. 

And  what  about  persecution?  The  Men- 
nonltes must  answer  that,  but  they  die:  se- 
cure a  measure  of  Immunity  from  military 
service,  their  own  schools  and  churches,  and 
religious  liberty  which  started  the  whole 
story. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  on 
December  12,  1970,  Ralph  Nader  anc  his 
public  interest  research  group,  sj  on- 
sored  a  conference  on  property  taxj  re- 
form. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  ins - 
Ing  property  taxes  in  most  jurisdictions 
around  the  country.  This  increasing  tax 
burden  stems,  in  part,  from  the  groi  ring 
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demand  for  more  and  better  governmen- 
tal services  at  the  local  level.  But  it  also 
stems  from  certain  inequities  in  the  way 
in  which  the  property  tax  laws  are  pro- 
mulgated and  administered. 

It  is  these  inequities  which  the  Nader 
conference  examined.  There  has  been 
made  available  to  me  a  transcript  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  the  conference. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  the  speeches  of:  Ralph  Nader; 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie;  Gov.  Milton 
Shapp,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mason  Gaffney; 
and  Prof.  Ferdinand  Schoettle: 
Remarks  by  Ralph  Nader  Betore  the  Con- 

rsRENCE  ON  Property  Tax  Reform  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  December  12,  1970 
I.  introduction 

Mr.  Simon,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  re- 
marks I'm  going  to  make  this  morning  deal 
with  the  property  tax.  Only,  however,  with 
the  administration  of  the  property  tax  and 
some  of  the  more  blatant  outrages.  Beyond 
the  actual  inequities  in  the  property  tax  are 
Issues  very  close  to  the  local  communities 
and  very  much  related  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  total  community  In  terms  of  what  its 
municipal  services  can  provide  its  citizens. 
In  that  respect,  the  property  tax  Is  a  system 
and  manifestation  of  much  deeper  problems 
in  the  local  communities  and  the  local  power 
structures.  I  think  It  represents,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  economic  governmental 
relationship  at  the  local  level,  a  corruption 
of  the  political  process  that  in  recent  days 
has  been  given  a  great  degree  of  treatment 
around  the  country. 

Of  all  the  taxes  levied  by  governments 
upon  their  citizens  the  property  tax  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  it  is  probably  the  most  con- 
troversial, and  it  Is  clearly  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  has  been  and  still  is  the  finan- 
cial lifeblood  of  local  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments. Revenues  collected  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  have  grown  sevenfold  since  1945  and 
now  amount  to  over  $33  billion  a  year.  This 
represents  close  to  80  percent  of  all  locail  reve- 
nues. City,  county  ard  some  state  services 
are  flnanoed  almost  entirely  from  the  aid  valo- 
rum  tax.  Plre  protection,  police  protection, 
water  and  sewage  services,  maintenance  of 
streets  and  [>arks  are  all  services  financed  in 
part  or  In  their  entirety  through  the  property 
tax.  Of  course,  the  local  educational  systems 
in  oiu-  country  are  almost  universally  finaced 
through  levies  upon  property. 

Despite  Its  importance,  that  the  property 
tax  h£ts  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
theoretical  discussion  over  the  years  that 
transcends  Its  administrative  inequities 
There  is.  of  course,  among  fiscal  specialists  a 
profound  difference  over  the  validity  of  the 
tax  itself  and  whether  there  is  a  more  equita- 
ble way  to  exact  levies  from  the  local  com- 
munities. What  I'd  like  to  speak  about  this 
morning  is  more  the  actual  operation  of  the 
tax.  how  It  Is  administered,  rather  than  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  overall  concept  of 
the  personal  and  real  property  taxation  which 
will  be  discussed  by  others  later  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  quality  of  the  administration  of  the 
property  tax  is  notoriously  poor.  That  could 
be  considered  in  itself  an  understatement.  It 
could  be  called  notoriously  illegal  in  many 
communities.  Ttie  results  are  clear.  Pinan- 
claUy  starved  cities  are  losing  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  Taxes  on  residential  property  are 
increasing  to  a  point  where  the  average  citi- 
zen can  no  longer  afford  to  own  a  house,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities.  Entire  school  systems  are 
considering  closing  down  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  overburdened  property  own- 
ers to  subject  themselves  to  even  higher 
taxes.  Senior  citizens  are  literally  being 
forced  out  of  their  homes.  Many  of  these 
elderly  citizens  are  now  paying  taxes  on 
their  homes  that  are  higher  than  the  month- 
ly payments  they  made  to  purchase  them. 
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Land  use  patterns  throughout  the  coimtry 
are  being  disturbed  and  are  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment  and  ecology 
of  many  areas. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  that 
contribute  to  these  problems.  The  costs  of 
city  servioes  are  increasing  rapidly.  But  these 
costs  are  being  borne  disproportionately  by 
the  homeowner  and  small  buslnesBman  be- 
cause of  the  inequalities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  system.  If  all  taxpayers  were 
to  bear  their  proper  share  of  the  property  tax 
burden,  taxes  on  residential  and  small  busi- 
ness property  could  be  decretised  as  much  as 
25  percent  while  increasing  revenues  for  the 
local  governments. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  saying  that  there 
are  gross  Inequalities  in  the  administration 
of  the  property  tax.  Inequality  has  been  an 
issue  in  property  taxation  for  over  a  hundred 
years  and  citizens  have  been  calling  for  an 
end  to  discriminatory  administration  for 
equally  as  long.  For  example.  E.R.A.  Sellgman 
in  the  late  1800's  described  a  property  tax 
that  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  the 
one  known  by  most  citizens  today.  He  said: 
The  general  property  tax  as  actually  ad- 
ministered is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the 
worst  taxes  known  in  the  civilized  world  .  .  . 
It  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and  de- 
bauches the  public  conscience;  it  reduces 
deception  to  a  system,  and  makes  a  science 
of  knavery;  It  presses  hardest  on  those  least 
able  to  pay;  It  Imposes  double  taxation  on 
one  man  and  grants  Immunity  to  the  next. 
In  short,  the  general  property  tax  is  so  fla- 
grantly Inequitable,  that  its  retention  can  be 
explained  only  through  Ignorance  or  Inertia. 
It  is  the  cause  of  such  crying  injustice  that 
its  alteration  or  its  abolition  must  become 
the  battle  cry  of  every  statesman  and  re- 
former. {Essays  on  Taxation,  10th  Ed.,  1928, 
p.  62). 

Seligman's  call  to  battle  against  Inequities 
In  the  property  tax  has  largely  been  Ignored. 
The  fact  Is  that  up  until  recently  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  correct  inequitable 
administrtlon.  Effective  action  to  end  abuses 
can  be  accomplished  only  if  there  is  a  clear 
and  accurate  understanding  on  the  part  of 
all  citizens  of  the  source  and  cause  of  in- 
equitable administration  as  well  as  the  means 
by  which  they  may  obtain  reform.  A  clear 
understanding  of  these  factors  htis  been  hid- 
den by  a  brace  of  myths  that  have  developed 
and  which  need  to  be  replaced  with  facts. 
It's  also  importauit,  I  might  add,  to  know 
the  mechanism  by  which  this  inequity  is 
perpetuated;  that  is  probably  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  conference  today.  But  the  par- 
tial return  of  windfalls  to  large  property 
owners  in  inequitable  assessment  Is  often 
shared  proportionately  with  the  political 
party  machine.  This  has,  for  example,  been 
Illustrated  in  the  Chicago  area.  And  that's 
the  kind  of  binders  that  corrupts  the  proc- 
ess— iu  a  sense.  It  ensures  its  own  perpetua- 
tion and  does  probably  more  to  xindermine 
the  integrity  of  local  government  and  county 
government  than  the  procurement  of  govern- 
ment servioes  and  goods  would. 

There  is  a  belief  that  is  widely  held  among 
those  who  deal  with  property  taxation  that 
underassessment  and  undertaxatlon  applies 
equally  to  all  types  of  property  and  in  equal 
amounts.  Many  of  these  people  Insist  that  if 
any  property  Is  overtaxed  it  Is  commercial 
and  industrial  property.  The  logic  of  their 
argument  Is  that  since  large  Industrial  and 
commercial  property  is  easy  for  the  assessor 
to  spot  and  since  the  owner  Is  a  non-voting 
corporate  entity,  there  is  a  tendency  to  assess 
or  tax  them  more  than  other  property  in  the 
Jurisdiction. 

Not  only  is  the  belief  that  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  mineral  property  is  overtaxed  a 
myth,  it  verges  on  being  hyperboUcally  ridic- 
ulous. There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
have  led  to  this  belief,  but  whatever  the 
basis  for  this  widespread  myth,  it  Is,  with 
perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  factually  Just  plain 
wrong.    Underevaluatlon,    underassessment, 
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and  consequently     undertaxatlon    of    Urge 
commercial,  industrial  and  mineral  property 
u  of  epidemic  proportions  across  the  entire 
country    Studies  conducted  by  my  staff,  by 
interested  citizens  and  professional  organlza- 
aons  have   documented  case  after  case  of 
undertaxatlon  of   these   large   economic   In- 
terests.  A   few   examples    may    be   cited:    in 
Chicago    a   cltv    not    known    for   a   lack   of 
official  abuses,  nearly  every  major  building  in 
the  city  U  grossly  underassessed.  The  twin 
Marina  Towers,  the  Merchandise  Mart,  the 
John  Hancock   Building— all   multl-mllUon 
dollar    structures— are     undertaxed     by     as 
much  as  60  percent.  Ah.  but  '-he  critics  reply, 
vou  can't  count  Chicago— we  all  know  that 
Cook  County  is  the  exception.  Look.  then, 
at  Houston.  Texas.  A  recent  study  done  by 
law  students  at  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  revealed  that  commercial  property  was 
being  assessed  at  a  rate  that  is  approximately 
one-half  that  used  for  residential  property. 
If  these  two  cities  are  not  stifflciently  pro- 
bative then  look  at  Allegheny  County.  Penn- 
sylvania or  Gary.  Indiana  or  Anmoore.  West 
Virginia   In  each  of  these  locations  some  of 
the  industrial  giants  of  our  country  devote 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  and  resources 
to  deUberately  avoid  the  payment  of  property 
taxes   United  States  Steel,  for  example,  re- 
fuses to  open  its  records  to  city  or  county 
officials   in   order   to   facilitate    an   accurate 
appraisal  of  their  property.  They  even  defy 
the  law  by  refusing  to  take  out  building  per- 
mits whenever  they  construct  additional  fa- 
cilities on  their  property.  The  results  of  these 
tactics  are  easy  to  see.  In  PennsylvanU,  one 
of  U  8.  Steel's  plants  is  underassessed  by  at 
least  8100  million.   Over  a  five-year  period, 
the  company  added  over  $350  million  In  capi- 
tal improvements,  while  their  property  tax 
assessment    Increased    only    $3    million.    In 
Gary,  Indiana,  U.S.  Steel's  taxes  went  down 
this  year  while  the  taxes  for  all  other  tax- 
pavers  increased— Gary.  Indiana  being  one 
of  the  largest  company  towns  in  the  U.S.A. 

Another  example  is  the  Union  Camp  Com- 
pany in  Savannah.  Georgia.  Union  Camp  is 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  bags  and  cartons 
in  the  country.  It  produces  35  million  paper 
bags  that  you  see  In  supermarkets  every  day. 
Tet  they  have  a  special  tax  rate  that  is  less 
than  one-half  the  tax  rate  which  other  tax- 
payers must  pay.  In  addition  to  avoiding 
taxes  on  their  plant  property.  Union  Camp 
held  property  that  was  assessed  at  $10  to  $15 
per  acre  but  which  they  sold  for  over  $2,000 
per  acre.  Still  another  example  is  Union 
Carbide,  whose  plant  and  facilities  In  An- 
moore. West  Virginia*  are  assessed  at  20 
percent  below  residential  property. 

Undertaxatlon  of  miiieral  and  timber 
property  Is  equally  as  widespread.  Oil  prop- 
erties m  east  and  west  Texas,  the  largest  oil- 
producing  state  in  the  union,  were  shown  in 
two  recent  studies,  again  by  law  students  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  to  be  underassessed 
by  more  than  50  percent  when  compared  to 
8£8es3m>fnt.<;  on  residential  property.  In  a  ten- 
country  area  in  east  Texas,  the  same  study 
showed  that  over  $600,000  a  year  in  tax 
revenues  were  lost  due  to  undertaxatlon  of 
tlmberlands.    Coal    properties    in    Kentucky. 


•  In  tiny  Anmoore,  West  Virginia  (popula- 
tion 960),  the  town  council  last  week 
repealed  a  loophole  In  a  local  ordinance 
which  allowed  the  mighty  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  to  pay  sales  taxes  at  one-fifth 
the  rate  paid  by  Anmoore's  small  businesses. 
The  new  Influx  of  revenue  will  allow  the  town 
to  p>ave  its  streets,  install  a  sewage  system 
for  the  first  time,  build  parks  and  recreational 
facilities — in  short,  to  escape  the  syndrome 
of  bleak  Appalachian  poverty  which  Union 
Carbide's  colonial  rule  has  inflicted  upon 
them.  The  dollar  amount  involved  was 
small— a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
next  three  years — but  the  Implications  are 
far-reaching  for  other  similar  company  situa- 
tions around  the  country. 
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West  Virginia  and  other  Appalachian  states 
escape  taxation  almost  completely. 

Railroads,  which  are  now  before  Congress 
asking  for  special  legislation  to  prot-ect  them 
from  alleged  overtaxation,  also  receive 
fantastic  tax  breaks.  An  example  is  the 
B.  &  O.  Railroad  in  Maryland.  In  Baltimore 
city  they  pay  $50,000  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  over 
640  acres  of  prime  land.  Moreover,  they  also 
receive  a  special  tax  rate  on  their  intangible 
property— a  reduction  of  75  percent  in  their 
rate  compared  to  that  of  other  public  utility 
property. 

Commercial  and  industrial  property  are 
not  the  only  types  that  receive  special  tax 
breaks.  The  homes  and  playgrounds  of  the 
wealthy  who  control  these  large  economic 
and  corporate  interests  also  receive  favorable 
tax  treatment.  A  study  done  this  summer  of 
country  clubs  in  the  Vii-ginia  ami  Maryland 
suburbs  of  Washington.  D.C.  (which  we  hope 
to  release  shortly)  showed  that,  because  of 
special  legislation  and  some  double  account- 
ing, country  clubs  are  undertaxed.  It  was 
d.itermlned.  In  fact,  that  the  average  home- 
owner in  these  areas  subsidize;,  these  clubs 
to  the  tune  of  $25  to  $45  per  member— mem- 
bers such  as  Vice  President  Agnew. 

It  is  these  examples  and  others  that  demon- 
strate a  clear  trend  that  is  in  no  way  related 
to  the  common  belief — or  the  myth — that  all 
property  Is  equally  underassessed  and  that 
commercial.  Industrial  and  mineral  property 
is  overtaxed. 

There  are  also  myths  about  why  there  are 
inequities.  The  myth  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial overtaxation  is  a  result  of  even  more 
myths  about  the  reasons  for  Inequitable  taxa- 
tion. 

Myth  #1 :  That  large  economic  interests  are 
overtaxed  because  they  are  easy  targets  for 
the  assessor  because  they  dont  have  the 
"vote". 

Pact:  This  assertion  demonstrates  a  pro- 
found naivete.  Economic  power  and  therefore 
p>olitlcal  power  is  far  more  Important  within 
community  power  structures  in  determining 
who  is  to  receive  favorable  tax  treatment 
than  the  possession  of  one  or  even  one  hun- 
dred votes.  In  a  political  system  that  depends 
on  expensive  media  coverage  for  successful 
campaigning,  the  winner  Is  the  candidate 
with  the  best  source  of  funds  very  often.  In 
Chicago,  for  example,  to  receive  favorable  tax 
treatment  one  must  contribute  to  the  local 
political  machine,  to  the  campaign  of  the  as- 
sessor, or  purchase  land  In  certain  develop- 
ment companies.  It  Is  the  offer  of  campaign 
funds  that  Is  the  quid  pro  quo  for  lower  prop- 
erty tax  assessments.  Anybody  who  wonders 
what  the  power  of  the  Mayor  Is  in  Chicago 
and  what  cement  connects  the  political  ma- 
chine to  the  economic  power  systems  of  that 
city  would  do  well  to  study  this  property  tax 
administration  In  a  recent  election  the 
Mayor  exerted  fantastic  efforts  to  re-elect  the 
assessor  against  the  challenger  who  had  dis- 
closed many  of  these  Illegalities  and  inequi- 
ties. I'm  reminded  of  an  article  in  a  Chicago 
paper  which  observed  the  scene  of  election 
eve  when  one  of  the  precinct  captains  came 
rushing  in  with  great  exuberance,  saying  that 
he  had  come  in  with  360  votes  to  nothing  In 
favor  of  the  incumbent,  whereupon  he  was 
rebuked  by  his  superiors  and  urged  to  go 
back  and  get  at  least  four  votes  In  the  nega- 
tive so  that  they're  not  investigated. 

Economic  strength  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  achieving  favorable  tax 
treatment.  Industrial  units  with  a  national 
financial  base  are  totally  insensitive  to  the 
financial  needs  of  the  local  communities  In 
which  they  are  situated.  They  are  constantly 
threatening  the  city  with:  "U  you  raise  our 
taxes,  we  will  leave  or  move."  It  is  simply  an- 
other example  of  irresponsible  use  of  cor- 
porate economic  power  and  demonstrates  a 
total  disregard  for  the  responslbllltlee  of  in- 
dustrial citizenship.  Too  often,  moreover, 
companies  In  company  towns  drain  the  area 
of  tax  revenues  and  then  contribute  a  frac- 
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tlon  of  their  windfall  toward  some  charitable 
activity  to  further  their  hold  on  the 
community. 

Myth   #2.   Another  myth  contributing  to 
the   under-assessment   of  large   commercial 
and  industrial  property  is  the  belief  that  it  Is 
Impossible  to  accurately  appraise  Industrial 
property.  The  extremely  difflciUt  Job  of  In- 
dustrial assessment  Is  used  as  an  excuse  to 
Justify  a  negotiated  settlement  between  the 
local  government  and  the  particular  industry. 
The  facts,  however,  are  that  there  are  gen- 
erally   accepted   methods   of    industrial    ap- 
praisal that,  if  compietently  used,  provide  de- 
fensible figures  for  assessment  of  the  Indus- 
trial plant.  There  are  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessional appraisers  who  could  be  retained  by 
a  community  if  in-house  appraisal  expertise 
is   missing.  The  extra  expenses  involved  In 
hiring  an  outside  appraiser  wUl  be  more  than 
offset    by    the    additional    revenue    received 
from  the  industrial  and  commercial  g-ants. 
This,  incidentally,  does  not  mean  to  disregard 
the  possible  risks  in  delegating  the  appraisal 
function  to  a  private  contractor.  We  foimd 
that  in  west  Texas,  for  example,  the  Permian 
Basin,  that  the  local  taxing  districts  hired  out 
an  appraisal  firm  which  did  everything  ex- 
cept put  the  stamp  on  the  envelope  contain- 
ing the  bill  to  the  taxpayer.  And  there  are 
additional  safeguards  that  have  to  oe  devel- 
oped If  this  delegation  of  the  appraisal  func- 
tion Is  to  be  made  to  private  contnxtors. 

The  appraisal  of  industrial  property  is  by 
no  means  precise.  There  are  myriad  factors 
that  must  be  considered.  But  the  basics  of 
the  appraisal  process  are  well  known  and 
there  are  generally  accepted  principles  that 
can  be  applied.  Appraisal  of  any  property  In- 
volves applying  three  methods  of  assessment 
to  determine  a  rational  fair  market  value 
from  the  basis  of  the  flgiires  arrived  at  from 
each  method.  The  first  method  Is  the  use  of 
values  from  sales  of  the  same  or  simUar  prop- 
erty. That's  obvious.  The  second  method  Is  to 
determine  the  reproduction  cost  of  the  plants 
and  then  subtract  depreciation.  The  third 
method  Is  what  is  called  the  "capitalized  In- 
come" approach.  Under  this  method,  the 
projected  Income  from  the  plant  is  deter- 
mined and  discounted  to  present  value.  I 
might  say.  this  Is  the  one  that  Is  subjected 
to  the  easiest  type  of  manipulation,  partic- 
ular! v  with  the  refusal  of  corporate  manage- 
ment to  release  accurate  projections. 

Por  the  purpose  of  appraising  Industrial 
property,  the  sales  method  is  especially  in- 
adequate because  of  the  lack  of  relevant  sales 
data.  The  other  two  methods,  however,  can 
be  used  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of  exact- 
ness—of course,  depending  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  subject  taxpayer.  The  problem  has 
not  been  with  Inexactness  of  the  procedures 
for  appraisal,  but  with  the  recalcitrant  cor- 
poration which  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  taxing  authority.  U.S.  Steel  Is  a  leading 
example.  The  corporation's  management  here 
refuses  to  divulge  any  cost  Information  from 
which  the  assessor  as  an  independent  ap- 
praiser could  determine  the  reproduction  cost 
of  the  plant.  SlmUarly,  U.S.  Steel— as  well  as 
other  companies,  such  as  Union  Carbide — re- 
fuse to  divulge  Income  Information  In  order 
to  facilitate  an  appraisal  by  the  Income  ap- 
proach. 

Myth  #3.  That  tax  shelters  must  be  offered 
to  Industry  In  order  to  attract  them.  Oppo- 
sition to  IndiiBtrial  tax-shelters  Is  allegedly 
"anti-Indus  trial." 

The  facts  are  that  there  is  simply  no  evi- 
dence that  the  existence  of  a  property  tax 
shelter  is  a  decisive  or  significant  factor  in 
the  process  Involved  in  deciding  where  to  re- 
locate a  major  plant.  The  other  factors  of 
production,  labor,  entrepreneurshlp,  capital, 
transportation,  are  all  far  more  Important 
to  an  Industry  In  determining  where  to  lo- 
cate than  property  taxes  are. 

The  existence  of  these  shelters  cause  more 
difficulties  than  they  can  possibly  be  worth. 
This  Is  especially  true  where  suburban  com- 
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munltles  provide  tax-sheltered  greeiibelta 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  Industr;'  out 
of  large  urban  centers.  At  the  same  ftlme, 
these  communities  restrict,  through  zoning 
law3,  the  living  space  within  the  comi(iunl- 
ties  so  that  the  workers  still  live  wlthlti  the 
city.  The  result  Is  an  enhancement  of  the 
power  of  an  already  p>owerful  indtistry. 
They  now  have  the  leverage — which  '  they 
use — to  threaten  urban  centers  with  reloca- 
tion if  their  taxes  are  not  lowered.  In  other 
words,  suburban  Industrial  park  tax  shelters 
tend  to  bring  the  level  of  taxation  of  indus- 
try within  the  entire  area  down  to  that  level. 
It  is  an  endless  cycle  enuring  only  t<i  the 
benefit  of  the  industry  at  the  expense  cf  the 
community  and  the  schools.  . 

There  Is  another  fallacy  Involved  Im  the 
tax  shelter.  It  is  implicit  when  a  tax  shelter 
Is  offered  that  the  citizens  of  the  c<»nm^nlty 
believe  that  the  industry  will  impos4  less 
costs  on  the  community  than  other  pro|>erty 
owners.  But  that  is  simply  not  tru^.  No 
doubt,  additional  employment  is  created 
when  a  new  plant  Is  built.  At  the  same  !tlme, 
the  community  coets  for  schools,  roadi  and 
the  like  Increase.  Moreover,  the  Inqustry 
poses  a  serious  p>ollutlon  threat  frequently. 
A  relevant  example  is  Augusta,  OeorglA.  An 
illegal  tax  she)  ter  was  offered  to  a  planti  that 
was  Involved  In  reprocessing  paper  for  ^ulp. 
The  plant  moved  to  Augusta  and  within  a 
short  period  of  time  ruined  a  new  s«wage 
system  with  its  waste  products.  This  ^as  a 
$14  million  sewage  system  that  the  citizens 
had  Just  purchased  and  Installed  thipugh 
their  property  taxes.  The  industry  did  not 
help  pay  for  it — nor  win  it  help  pay  for  the 
repair  because  of  the  tax  shelt«r.  ] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inequltlfes  in 
the  property  tax  E^e  outrageous  and  I  that 
they  are  caused  in  large  part  by  political  and 
economic  power  of  large  economic  interests. 
The  real  Issue  Is  what  can  be  done  to  bring 
about  reform  of  the  system.  Here  ag$ln  a 
number  of  myths  have  developed  that  a(ct  as 
deterrents  to  positive  action  for  refonc. 

The  first  one  is  that  many  resp>ecte4  au- 
thorities on  state  and  local  finance  ^lalm 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  have  a  well  adfnln- 
Istered  property  tax,  ai.d  therefore  etforts 
toward  reform  should  be  aimed  in  othor  di- 
rections. Now  there  are  obviously  different 
and  alternate  taxes  that  have  to  be  co^isid- 
ered  here.  That,  however,  is  a  different  sub- 
ject— not  necessarily  a  displaced  coqcern. 
We  must  pay  attention  to  the  exlstln*  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  tax  If  only  be- 
cause It's  there.  And  It's  likely  to  be  there 
for  a  long  time — it  has  very  deep  political 
roots.  And  while  there  has  to  be  conslflera- 
tion  of  other  taxes — perhaps  with  a  fctiore 
progressive  Impact  and  a  more  direct  irela- 
tlon  to  the  uses  to  which  tax  revenue^  are 
put.  we  still  have  to  face  the  problem  oif  the 
administration  of  the  local  property  taoc. 

High  quality  administration  Is,  In  pact, 
possible  If  certain  basic  reforms  are  iistl- 
tuted.  Most  of  these  reforms  will  reoulre 
basic  legislative  reform  In  most  states.]  The 
efficacy  of  political  and  economic  Inflijence 
can  be  substantially  reduced  if  the  aasess- 
ment  positions  are  taken  out  of  the  political 
spectrum.  A  majority  of  the  aseesslng!  offi- 
cials In  this  country  today  are  either  elected 
officials  or  are  political  appointees.  As  a 
result,  assessing  officials  are  frequentljl  not 
qualified.  They  are  also  willing  to  bend  to 
the  influence  of  the  politically  and  [eco- 
nomically powerful  in  order  to  assure  J;helr 
continuance  in  office. 

The  assessor  himself  Is  not  the  onlyj  one 
to  be  blamed.  He  Is  perhaps  the  most  ujider- 
p.ald  of  all  public  officials.  In  many  skates 
the  assessor  is  a  part-time  position  and  sal- 
aries range  as  low  as  $1800.  It  Is  foollih  to 
expect  any  sort  of  quality  from  this  type 
cf  administration,  but  it  doesn't  mean  that 
there  cannot  be  Improvement.  Appointed 
full-time  as.se6sors  who  are  paid  saj&rles 
commensurate    with    their    educational    re- 
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qulrements  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  preventing  Inequitable  assessments. 

Professional  asseesors  who  are  adequately 
paid  in  an  office  equipped  with  the  latest  in 
data  processing  equipment,  would  comprise 
significant  steps  towards  eliminating  in- 
equalities. There  are  additional  specific  re- 
forms that  can  be  taken  by  the  state  legis- 
latures and  other  legislative  bodies  that 
will  also  avoid  many  of  the  Inequities  in 
administration.  These  reforms  have  been 
called  for  as  far  back  as  1963  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  as  recently  as  last  May  by  a 
panel  of  40  experts  in  the  assessment  field. 
BDth  these  groups  claimed  that  the  prop- 
erty tax  system  can  be  made  to  work  within 
reasonably  acceptable  cost-benefit  limita- 
tions and  In  an  equitable  manner. 

The  second  myth,  of  course,  is  the  one 
that  has  indentxired  citizens  throughout 
hlstcry,  namely,  You  can't  fight  city  hall,  or, 
I  might  add.  You  can't  fight  General 
Motors.  (There's  getting  to  be  very  little 
difference  now  between  city  hall  and  Gen- 
eral Motors,  between  government  power  and 
corporate  power.)  The  old  adage  that  the 
average  citizen  is  helpless  to  work  against 
entrenched  political  and  economic  power  Is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  reason  given  for 
why  definite  reforms  have  not  been  adopted. 
By  the  way,  the  old  point  about  You  can't 
fight  city  htill  is  a  delightful  rationalization 
for  spending  millions  of  hours  watching  TV 
soap  operas,  chatting  on  the  telephone,  and 
playing  bridge.  So  It  has  a  nice  correlation 
with  human  apathy  and  laziness. 

Fact:  There  Is  concrete  evidence  that  hard 
and  courageous  work  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  within  a  community  can  result 
in  dramatic  Improvement.  In  Anmoore,  West 
Virginia  the  city  council,  led  by  Mayor  Buck 
Gladden,  a  $3.00  an  hour  laborer,  voted  to 
increase  the  taxes  on  a  Union  Carbide  plant 
that  had  not  paid  its  fair  share  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  for  over  20  years.  That  increase, 
which  was  voted  last  week,  amounted  to  over 
400  percent. 

What  Anmoore  has  demonstrated,  and 
what  is  going  on  In  other  communities 
around  the  country,  is  that  effective  action 
can  be  taken  by  organized  citizen  efforts 
with  the  help  and  backing  of  a  national  or- 
ganization. This  conference,  the  Property 
Tax  Newsletter,  and  technical  aid  and  support 
from  our  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
combined  with  citizens  who  are  determined 
and  who  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  to 
the  frequently  abusive  tactics  of  those  re- 
ceiving favorable  tax  treatment,  can  achieve 
positive  results. 

Anyone  working  for  reform  within  his 
community  should.  In  fact,  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  The  tactics  that  special  economic 
Interests  will  resort  to  are  virtually  unlimit- 
ed. There  are  cases  where  business  and  per- 
sonal affairs  of  those  working  towards  re- 
form have  been  severely  damaged.  In  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  for  example,  a  group  of  40 
citizens,  Including  an  employee  of  the  asses- 
sor's office,  began  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
illegal  tax  breaks  offered  under  the  auspices 
of  a  "Committee  of  100."  Within  a  period  of 
a  year  the  size  of  the  group  had  been  effec- 
tively whittled  down  to  six  and  the  employee 
In  the  assessor's  office  had  been  stripped  of 
all  official  duties.  That,  of  course  correlates 
with  an  observation  of  mine  that  the  speed 
of  exit  of  a  civil  servant  Is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  quality  of  the  performance. 

The  group  finally  prevailed.  Their  i)erse- 
verance  resulted  In  a  court  action  that  barred 
the  illegal  activity.  Yet  even  to  achieve  this 
small  victory,  the  group  had  to  go  to  an- 
other county  to  find  a  judge  willing  to  hear 
the  issue.  This  phenomenon  Is  common 
place:  attorneys  are  unwilling  to  represent 
taxpayers  for  fear  that  their  reputation  or 
financial  Interests  within  the  community  wUl 
be  hampered;   and  Judges  are  unwilling  to 
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hear  the  Issues  or  offer  outrageous  excuses 
for  finding  against  taxpayers. 

Clearly  it  Is  not  an  easy  road.  There  is, 
for  example,  no  property  taxpayer  haven  in 
the  country  the  way  there  is  a  corporate 
haven  In  Delaware.  But  Anmoore,  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  if  citizens  organlz«.  What  happened 
In  Anmoore  will  be  happening  In  every  city 
and  every  county  in  the  country.  It  is  time 
that  the  myth  of  corporate  responsibility  be 
exposed  at  the  local  level  and  that  the  facta 
of  corporate  Irresponsibility  be  acknowledged. 
The  double  ethical  standards  that  have  been 
applied  to  corportlons  and  to  individuals 
should  be  remedied  at  once.  Union  CarWde, 
U.S.  Steel.  Union  Camp,  General  Motors  and 
all  the  other  corporate  giants,  as  well  as  the 
large  economic  Interests  within  the  com- 
munities, are  citizens — presumably— and 
must  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship that  are  expected  of  all  citizens. 

In  concliulon,  some  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  citizen  action  In  only  one  Juris- 
diction. For  example,  the  movement  of  in- 
dustry from  one  state  or  city  cannot  be  pre- 
sented by  its  citizens  when  another  state  or 
city  offers  outrageous  tax  shelters.  Inequities 
in  administration  are  so  widespread  that,  like 
pollution — which  is  simply  another  mani- 
festation of  the  corporate  abuse  of  power— 
the  problem  is  national  as  well  as  local. 

The  combined  force  of  courageous  citizens 
in  every  locality,  together  with  efforts  by 
national  organizations  and  authorities,  will 
rapidly  lead  to  a  much  more  equitable  prop- 
erty tax  system,  with  all  that  means  for 
city  and  county  services,  education,  small 
property  holders,  land  use,  the  elderly  and 
a  more  honest  political  structure. 

It  should  not  be  misinterpreted  that  a 
reform  of  the  property  tax  administration  is 
necessarily  going  to  reduce  everybody's  prop- 
erty tax  at  all.  It  will,  of  course,  provide 
added  revenues  which  will  be  absorbed  by 
many  de6i>erately  needed  municipal  services. 
In  addition,  there  Is,  of  course,  a  greater  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  people  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  if  there  is  a  lessening  of  the 
gross  Illegalities  and  inequities  which  breed 
disrespect  for  the  whole  process  of  property 
taxation. 

It  can  be  expected  that  this  conference, 
with  Its  sincere  and  knowledgeable  partici- 
pants and  speakers,  will  launch  to  a  new 
stage  of  action  the  quest  for  tax  Justice  and 
corjK)rate  responsibility. 

"Thank  you  very  much. 


Remarks    bt    Senator    Edmithd    S.    Muskie 

Before  the  Conference  on  Property  Tax 

Reform,  George  Washington  UNrvERSixr, 

Dec.    12,    1970 

Mr.  Nader.  Mr.  Shapp.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men. I'm  glad  to  be  here.  We're  here  to  talk 
about   tax  reform — property  tax  reform. 

This  conference  with  Ralph  Nader  and 
this  assembly  represents  not  simply  the  gath- 
ering of  some  people,  but  it  represents,  I 
think,  the  development  of  a  program  on  his 
part  to  stimulate  the  initiation  of  reform 
in  the  property  tax  area.  It's  a  step  forward 
In  that  direction.  This  is  an  issue  which,  al- 
though It  involves  local  tax  policy,  un- 
doubtedly, deserves  a  searching  national  In- 
quiry. We  know  these  facts,  for  example: 

Property  taxes  provide  at  least  40^"/  of  all 
state  and  local  government  revenues; 

They  are  assessed  by  some  seventy  thou- 
sand local  governmental  units; 

They  generate  more  than  $33  billion  a  year 
In  government  revenues. 

This  Income-producing  mechanism  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Federal  Income  and  Social 
Security  Taxes  in  importance.  It  Is  the  basic 
revenue  source  of  two-thirds  of  our  cities' 
expenditures.  It  finances  64%  of  local  gov- 
ernment cost  for  education:  41%  of  their 
costs  for  health  care  and  30%  of  their  costs 
for  welfare. 
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It  is  the  basic  tax  we  levy  on  our  entire 
housing  stock  in  this  coimtry. 

Its  very  magnitude  would  be  reason  enough 
for  a  periodic  examination  of  this  tax  and 
Its  rellBbility. 

But  the  wide  variations  throughout  the 
country  in  terms  of  taxable  wealth,  admin- 
istrative   performance,    fiscal    requirements 
have  all    contributed    up   to   now   to   make 
property  taxes  a  matter  cf  local,  rather  than 
national,  interest. 
That  attitude  is  no  longer  satisfactory. 
Taxpayers  across  the  nation  are  beginning 
to  ask  the  same  fundamental  questions : 
Are  property  taxes  fair? 
Are  they  equitable? 
Are  they  sound? 

These  questions  should  be  answered — thor- 
oughly, and  without  evasion.  Congress  should 
seek  the  answers,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  public — but  also  for  the 
curpose  cf  determining  how  property  taxes 
affect  national  programs  and  policies. 

For  example,  major  federal  expenditures 
lor  rehabilitation  of  urban  housing  will  have 
little  Impact  If  property  tax  assessments  at 
the  local  level  are  Increased  to  the  extent 
that  they  make  any  new  Investments  pro- 
hibitive. Aside  from  its  effect  on  current  pro- 
grams, the  level  of  property  taxes  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  financial  aid  which 
state  and  local  governments  are  presently 
requesting. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  92nd  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  expand  federal  grants-in-aid  and  to 
Initiate  a  planned  revenue  sharing. 

Are  we  fully  prepared  to  do  either  until 
we  understand  both  the  limitations  and  the 
potential  of  the  property  tax.  until  we  ade- 
quately consider  the  need  for  reforms  In 
the  property  tax  structure? 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that 
the  Inequalities  in  local  property  tax  assess- 
ments are  resulting  in  a  shortage  of  20  to  50% 
of  potential  property  tax  revenues.  Mr.  Nader 
has  estimated  that  a  fair  assessment  of  busi- 
ness properties  In  America  would  increase 
state  and  local  tax  revenues  by  at  least  $6 
billion  a  year.  Monies  then  could  be  used  to 
Improve  health  care  facilities,  a  greater  hous- 
tog  supply,  better  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  more  effective  law  enforcement,  and 
cleaner  air  and  water.  This  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  property  taxes  are  the  only  answer  to 
the  financial  survival  of  our  states  and  cities, 
or  that  they  should  not  be  lowered  where 
possible.  But  it  Is  to  suggest  that  property 
taxes  could  substantially  ease  the  financial 
btirden  of  many  localities  if  they  were  simply 
levied  in  an  equitable  manner  on  all  prop- 
erty owners 

The  question  of  equality  would  be.  I 
think,  central  to  this  Inquiry.  Equities  be- 
tween business  property  and  residential  prop- 
erty; between  houses  and  apartment  units; 
between  land  which  is  Improved  and  land 
which  Is  unimproved.  Is  it  wise,  for  exam- 
ple, to  offer  a  low  property  tax  assessment  a."! 
an  Inducement  to  new  Industry  or  business 
concern?  After  all.  the  Introduction  of  a  new 
Industry  would  necessarily  place  a  new  strain 
on  available  services  of  water  and  sewage,  for 
capacities  of  schools — services  which  local- 
ities must  find  money  to  support.  If  they 
cannot  find  the  money  at  home,  by  raising 
taxes  of  everyone  else  in  town,  then  local  gov- 
ernments will  seek  relief  from  state  and  fed- 
eral government.  And  as  a  result,  many  tax- 
payers have  already  been  placed  In  the  curi- 
otw  position  of  unwittingly  subsidizing  a 
new  business  In  another  town. 

With  unequal  assessments  across  the 
country,  residential  housing,  the  utilities, 
and  small  businessmen  end  up  paying  the 
lion's  share  of  the  bill  on  community  serv- 
ices. 

The  case  of  Anmoore,  West  Virginia  is  very 
Instructive.  Here,  two  members  of  Mr.  Nad- 
M's  Task  Force  on  Union  Carbide,  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  town  to  tax  the  plant  on 
its  whole  assessed  value  with  an  expected 
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revenue  gain  of  about  $380,000  by  1973.  More- 
over, once  a  property  tax  Inducement  is  of- 
fered and  accepted,  it  is  likely  to  become 
institutionalized,  as  It  did  in  Anmoore,  West 
Virginia  and  has  happened  in  so  many  small 
towns  in  my  own  region  of  northern  New 
England.  It  continues  to  be  a  drain  on  public 
resources,  for  private  advantage. 

Are  there,  in  fact,  any  rational  altematlvea 
to  this  haphazard  method  of  allocating  our 
resotirces? 

If  so,  should  Congress  help  bring  them  to 
light? 

We  must  also  ask  whether  It  Is  fair  that  oiir 
Federal  tax  laws  which  permit  homeowners  to 
deduct  property  tax  payments  from  their  In- 
come; provide  no  relief  at  all  to  apartment 
dwellers,  whose  rent  la  Increased  by  their 
landlords  as  a  result  of  those  same  property 
taxes? 

More  than  3.6  million  Americans — many  of 
them  elderly,  many  of  them  sick — live  In 
apartments  where  taxes  account  for  20%  or 
more  of  their  rent. 

Should  they  bear  a  special  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  schools  and  for  welfare? 

Do  many  of  them.  In  fact,  need  Increased 
Social  Security  benefits  ^^eeause  of  rising 
property  taxes? 

There  is  still  another  more  basic  question: 
Whether  any  property  taxes  should  be  levied 
against  buildings  and  Improvements  or 
whether  they  should  be  levied  completely, 
or  primarily,  on  land  value  Itself. 
The  argument  has  been  made: 
That  It  is  socially  undesirable  for  the  land 
speculator  to  pay  substantially  less  property 
taxes  than  the  person  who  builds  improve- 
ments on  his  land. 

That  cities  are  decaying  precisely  becavise 
the  property  tax  structure  discourages  mod- 
ernization and  rehabilitation  and  replace- 
ment of  existing  buildings. 

That  absence  of  sensible  land  use  plan- 
ning is  due  In  large  measure  to  property 
tax  structures  which  stimulate  land  specula- 
tion at  the  expense  of  coordinated  land  de- 
velopment. 

What  Is  wrong  is  the  all  too  familiar  pat- 
tern of  irregular  growth,  disorderly  expan- 
sion, scattered  development  of  subdivisions, 
shopping  areas  and  Industrial  centers  often 
far  removed  from  the  center  of  urban  ac- 
tivity and  equally  far  removed  from  needed 
municipal  services  such  as  water,  transporta- 
tion and  other  utilities. 

Americans  have  borne  the  final  cost  in- 
curred through  travelling  longer  distances 
to  work  and  to  shop  and  higher  costs  for 
gasoline  and  over  clogged  roads — In  constant 
need  of  being  widened — to  accommodate  yet 
the  next  wave  of  suburbanites. 

Their  water  systems,  often  so  small  as  to 
be  virtually  uneconomic  to  operate  and  then 
at  rates  for  services  which  are  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  needs.  They've  experi- 
enced and  they  continue  to  experience  the 
Inconvenience  of  gas  and  electric  utilities  ex- 
pansions at  substantially  higher  coats. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  a  land  tax  alone 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  kind  of 
vertical  development,  of  high  density  living, 
which  Is  the  most  undesirable  alternative  In 
terms  of  our  environment? 

These  are  fundamental  questions  that  In- 
volve not  only  the  local  communities  which 
create  this  property  tax,  but  also  the  Con- 
gress. So  the  Congress  has  an  undeniable 
role  to  play  In  resolving  these  arguments,  and 
we  must  not  avoid  asking  the  hard  questions. 
Do  property  taxes  necessarily  have  to  con- 
trol a  higher  fraction  of  the  Income  of  poor 
families  than  of  families  who  are  not  poor? 
Must  certain  industries  such  as  railroads, 
other  mass  transit  systems,  be  placed  at  a 
price  disadvantage  because  their  competition 
has  slgnficantly  less  property  tax  to  pay? 

Can  we  begin  to  design  methods  of  uni- 
form  property   tax   assessments    which   ar« 
more  real  than  Imaginary? 
Are  there  more  sensible  ways  fc*  local  gov- 
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ernments  to  levy  taxes  by  joining  together 
on  a  regional  basis? 

If  these  questions  seem  complicated  It  is 
only  because  they  are.  The  answers  will  be 
neither  easy  nor  quick.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  shall  need  your  experience,  your 
knowledge,  and  your  insistence  that  we  be- 
gin the  task. 

It  has  been  written  that : 
"If  any  tax  could  be  eliminated  by  ad- 
verse criticism,  the  general  property  tax 
should  have  been  eliminated  long  ago  .  .  ." 
This,  of  course,  can  be  said  of  any  tax, 
I  suppose,  in  a  very  real  sense.  If  I  may 
summarize  what  I've  been  trying  to  say.  let 
me  put  it  this  way. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  move  Into  a 
society  which  increasingly  will  be  populated 
heavily  and  raore  complex,  more  Industrial- 
ized. We  are  concerned  about  centralization, 
government  responsibility,  and  Increasingly 
It  is  necessary  to  formulae  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  must  cross  over  local  jtiris- 
dictional  Unes.  Is  there  a  middle:  I've  been 
convinced  after  several  years  of  study  In  the 
Intergovernmental  field,  that  every  live  ur- 
ban area  In  this  country  has  within  Its  bor- 
ders the  resources  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  within  those  borders.  The 
real  question  is  the  ability  of  those  regions 
to  apply  those  resources. 

What  we're  talking  about  this  morning, 
although  the  subject  is  property  tax  re- 
form, is  really  not  Just  property  tax  reform. 
Because  In  order  to  adjust  the  property  tax 
to  the  realities  of  the  American  of  today  or 
tomorrow,  we  must  also  get  involved  In  the 
structure  of  our  public  and  non-public  In- 
stitutions. 

That's  an  enormous  task.  Acquiring  a  kind 
of  understanding  of  the  total  structtire  we 
have  never  fully  developed  in  this  country. 
It  Involves  a  focusing  of  the  public  spot- 
light on  the  real  friction  points  which  gen- 
erate the  confiict  among  our  people  and  then 
finding  the  wisdom,  the  organizational 
change,  which  will  make  It  possible  for  us 
to  change  the  structxire  and  thus,  is  resolv- 
ance.  We  have  in  this  country  as  the  focus 
of  our  Gross  National  Product  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  extent  of  our  resources,  a  great 
impact,  greatest  tenacity  for  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  problema  of  our  people  than 
has  ever  been  assembled  heretofore  In  a 
single  nation.  Yet  we  have  some  of  the 
most  grievous  problems  of  injustice  to  our 
own  people  that  any  nation  has  ever  faced 
before.  So  what  we  must  do.  is  to  close  the 
gap  between  potential,  promise  and  reaUty. 
I  think  that  Ralph  Nader,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anyone  else  I  know,  has  opened 
the  property  tax  problem  as  a  significant 
key  to  the  door  in  that  future.  So  I  compli- 
ment him  upon  undertaking  this  effort, 
stimulating  and  prodding  It  in  the  only  way 
that  Ralph  Nader  can.  I  know,  because  he's 
prodded  me  into  the  area  of  property  tax  re- 
form and  I'm  siure  he's  going  to  prod  me  Into 
others  In  the  future,  so  I'm  glad  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Remarks  by  Honorabu:  Milton  J.  Shapp, 
Governor  op  Pennsyx-vanta  Bkporx  thx 
Conference  on  Propxbtt  Tax  Riroau, 
George  Washington  Univhisitt,  Decxm- 
BER  12.  1970 

Mr  Nader,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  this  morning  to  talk  on  the  problems 
of  taxation.  I  am  always  Introduced  these 
days  as  Governor-Elect  Shapp:  the  news- 
papers seem  to  be  full  of  Qovernor-Elect 
Shapp.  I  never  realized  the  Impact  this  would 
have  on  the  young  mind  until  a  few  days 
ago  when  a  woman  came  up  to  me  and  told 
me  that  her  five  year  old  daughter  had  come 
to  her  and  said:  "What  kind  of  first  name 
is  "Elect"? 

Ralph,  I  was  also  wondering  about  the 
size  of  this  audience.  I  understand  the  only 
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reason  you  are  able  to  obtain  a  large  pjlace 
like  this  for  the  Conference  and  have  It  jfree 
of  charge  Is  that  you  are  using  a  tax-exempt 
building.  I 

Property  tax  valuation,  of  course.  Is  c^lte 
an  art.  That  Is  spelled  with  a  capital  !"A" 
and  a  small  "a".  It  was  once  describe^  as 
valuation  not  on  the  basis  of  what  you  own 
but  who  you  know.  As  Mr.  Nader  said  alfew 
moments  ago,  politically,  It  is  who  you  bwn 
and  not  what  you  own.  | 

I  am  afraid  this  Is  a  basic  problem,  jthls 
whole  reliance  on  the  property  tax  as  a  knn- 
Jor  part  of  the  income  of  our  natloni  As 
many  of  you  know.  I  was  elected  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  on  November  3rd.  That 
election  automatically  made  me  one  of  the 
nation's  most  concerned  citizens  In  the  ^rea 
of  taxes.  ' 

In  the  past  six  weeks  since  Tve  been 
elected,  it  has  become  more  and  more  aiear 
to  me  that  my  state  faces  perhaps  the  iiost 
critical  fiscal  crisis  of  any  state  In  the  I  na- 
tion. Of  course,  during  the  campaign  ijhad 
sufllclent  Information  available  to  mf  to 
Indicate  that  Pennsylvania  was  beaded  Into 
the  red  Ink  during  the  current  fiscal  K^ar 
to  the  tune  of  several  hundred  mlfllon 
dollars.  J 

But  today  I  feel  much  like  President  Ken- 
nedy felt  after  he  took  oCBce.  You  will  recall 
he  said  then  that  he  vras  shocked  to  find 
out  that  all  the  charges  he  made  aboul  his 
opposition  during  the  campaign  were  actually 
true.  In  my  case,  the  facts  are  even  laore 
true  than  I  thought  they  were.  This  Is  a 
reversal  of  the  usual  political  process.  (Ordi- 
narily, candidates  are  supposed  to  exaggerate 
the  problem  of  the  opposition  and  then  aav© 
an  easier  time  of  It  when  they,  as  vie  ton, 
take  office. 

All  during  the  campaign  I  thought  that 
Pennsylvania  was  only  $300  million  In  debt 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But  now  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  actual  figure  may 
go  above  the  half  billion  mark.  If  you  add 
In  the  projected  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Pennsylvania  must  find  more  than  1.2 
billion  dollars — perhaps  as  much  as  1.5  bil- 
lion dollars — in  the  next  18  months  Juiit  to 
stand  still.  I  Intend  to  streamline  the  o(  era- 
tlon  of  the  government  in  Pennsylvania  to 
cut  costs,  but  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that 
unless  we  are  to  slash  vital  services,  the  liuge 
deficit  we  face  can  be  ov-  rcome  only  by  tddi- 
tlonal  state  taxes  or  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment assuming  a  greater  share  of  the  oad. 
either  through  federal  tax  sharing  programs 
or  by  the  assumption  of  total  welfare  load 
or  by  other  means. 

Of  course,  to  add  to  our  crisis,  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  most  states,  haa  a  constitutional 
requirement  of  a  balanced  budget  for  each 
fiscal  year.  Therefore,  we  must  find  the  f  inds 
to  balance  the  budget  for  this  year's  ojiera- 
tlons  prior  to  June  30,  1971.  I  might  adl.  In 
this  connection,  that  after  the  discuiislon 
several  Governors  had  at  the  White  House 
yesterday  with  the  President  it  Is  clear  that 
the  Federal  government  Is  the  only  one  which 
heis  the  power  to  resort  to  deficit  spending 
In  order  to  resolve  these  problems.  The  s;ates 
and  cities  cannot  do  so.  And  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  Federal  Government  must  rwort 
to  tax-sharing  and  begin  to  assume  the  cost 
3f  welfare  programs  for  the  cities  and 
states. 

Just  thinking  about  all  these  protlems 
makes  me  realize  what  my  wife  meant  dur- 
ing the  campaign  when  she  looked  u  p  to 
me  and  said:  "Milt,  what  happens  i!  we 
win?". 

I  don't  want  to  dig  Into  these  various  ]  irob- 
lems  In  any  depth  today,  I  Just  wait  to 
mention  them  so  that  you  c&n  get  a  picture 
of  the  gravity  of  this  whole  fiscal  situation 
in  Pennsylvania  said  the  nation.  For,  <7hile 
we  deliberate  In  Pennsylvania  on  the  ktate 
taxes,  the  National  League  of  Cities  meli  this 
past  week  in  Atlanta.  One  report  from  that 
conference  describes  the  problems  facing  the 
cities  as  the  worst  since  the  depression. 
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The  cities  and  the  states  all  around  the 
nation  face  revenue  shortages.  For  example, 
Newark,  New  Jersey  is  In  a  tight  squeeze, 
described  by  both  the  Mayor  of  the  dty 
and  the  Governor  of  the  state,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  her  urban  areas  are  going  to  pull 
the  vise  even  tighter.  The  financial  affairs 
of  New  York  City  and  New  York  State  are 
desperate  and  under  existing  conditions, 
Rockefeller  may  have  to  dip  into  his  per- 
sonal funds  to  rescue  his  state.  Even  the 
smaller  states  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
hike  taxes  upon  taxes. 

To  put  the  national  picture  into  clear 
focus,  all  cities  and  states  must  either  slash 
services  to  the  people  or  raise  taxes  at  a 
time  when  we  are  experiencing  a  citizens  tax 
rebellion  and  a  citizens  demand  for  an  In- 
crease In  services  to  be  supplied  by  govern- 
ment. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  tax  rebellion — 
rebellion  It  is,  but  I  think  that  it  Is  faulty 
reasorUng  to  say  that  our  citizens  are  mere- 
ly rebelling  against  the  Idea  of  taxes.  Ob- 
viously, with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not 
rebelling  against  the  services  the  taxes  pro- 
vide because  no  one  really  wants  to  close 
down  schools,  or  hoepltals,  or  stop  building 
highways,  or  public  transit  facilities,  or  to 
make  the  poor  and  aged  starve.  Everybody 
wsuits  to  clean  up  our  air  and  water.  Peo- 
ple are  rebelling  against  the  waste  of  tax 
dollars  due  to  politics  and  Inefficiency  in 
government  and  people  are  rebelling  against 
the  Idea  that  somewhere  someljody  else  Is 
not  paying  his  fair  share  of  taxes  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  community  has  to  pick  up  his 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

On  other  occasions,  on  other  platforms,  I 
shall  speak  about  the  necessity  for  and 
means  of  cutting  costs  of  government. 
Today,  my  subject  is  taxes. 

Most  citizens  are  convinced  that  tax  In- 
equities exist,  even  though  they  do  not  have 
proof.  But  you  people  today  know  that  such 
inequities  do  exist,  and  in  many  cases  you 
have  been  and  will  be  presented  proof  that 
such  special  breaks.  Incentives  and  advan- 
tages are  enjoyed  by  some  to  the  detriment 
of  others. 

Essentially,  property  taxation,  although  a 
necessity,  is  a  bad  tax  In  our  present  sys- 
tem. It  is  an  outmoded  tax,  but  I  dont  see 
any  way  It  can  be  avoided  In  the  foreseeable 
futiire  even  though  It  Is  also  recognized  to 
be  a  regressive  tax.  Certainly,  as  we  draw 
further  and  further  away  from  the  old  land- 
based  economy  which  existed  when  our  coun- 
try was  founded,  the  Idea  of  a  property  tax 
as  the  primary  method  of  financing  educa- 
tion and  municipal  services  makes  less  and 
less  sense,  but  all  our  communities  and 
school  systems  are  locked  Into  It.  Nonethe- 
less, In  the  long  run.  if  we  are  to  resolve  our 
problems,  the  idea  of  the  prc^erty  tax  as  a 
principal  tax  will  become  as  outmoded  as 
the  gold  standard — and  for  the  same  reason 

When  our  community  was  founded,  there 
was  an  unlimited  supply  of  land  and  there 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold.  The  only 
limitation  of  their  usage  as  the  coin  of  the 
realm  was  their  development  or  mining.  To- 
day, however,  the  supply  of  gold  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  need  for  coin,  so  we  exist 
on  a  paper  cvirrency  worldwide.  The  price 
of  gold  is  controlled  artificially.  So  It  will 
soon  be  with  the  price  of  land  when  the 
United  States  runs  out  of  developable  land. 
Then,  real  estate  value  as  a  taxable  com- 
modity will  diminish. 

We  can  see  this  happening  already  In 
Pennsylvania.  A  recent  study  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Economy  League  shows  that  the 
growth  in  market  value  of  land  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  Is  being  far  out- 
stripped by  the  growth  in  per  capita  Income. 
Between  1948  and  1968,  the  market  value  of 
Pennsylvania's  taxable  real  estate  Increased 
93  per  cent.  But  the  value  of  real  estate  per 
person  increased  only  69  percent  and,  more 
Importantly,   the   value  of  the  state's  real 
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estate  per  dollar  of  personal  Income  de- 
clined by  29  percent.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
sonal Income  of  the  state's  residents  has  in- 
creased at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  value 
of  the  Commonwealth's  real  estate  has  no 
relationship  to  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League  con- 
cluded, then,  that  real  estate  is  t)ecoming  a 
less  valid  measure  of  trends  of  total  wealth. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  must  face  reality.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  system  of  taxation  that  is  fair 
and  also  enables  to  finance  the  needs  of  our 
citizens,  it  is  wealth  that  should  be  taxed. 
This  is  simply  another  aspect  of  placing 
heavy  reliance  upon  property  taxation.  Tax- 
ing property  Is  taxation  without  relationship. 
Our  forefathers  ignited  a  revolution  over  the 
issue  of  taxation  without  representation. 

One  of  the  flames  under  the  current  kettle 
of  rebellion  Is  the  fact  that  the  value  of  read 
estate  has  no  bearing — no  relationship — on. 
for  Instance  the  cost  of  educating  a  scho<d 
child.  There  Is  no  relationship  between  the 
value  of  a  gas  station  located  across  the 
street  from  William  Penn  High  School  In 
Harrisburg.  and  the  cost  of  educating  a  pu- 
pil there.  There  is  no  relationship  whatso- 
ever between  the  value  of  the  home  of  a 
69  year  old  retiree  living  on  social  security 
and  a  small  pension  in  the  Strawberry  Man- 
sion section  of  Philadelphia  and  the  cost  of 
educating  a  school  child  in  that  economi- 
cally-depressed section  of  the  city. 

For  the  senior  citizen,  particularly,  and 
widows  and  other  persons  on  fixed  incomes, 
the  rising  burden  of  property  taxes  which 
can  and  does  force  many  out  of  the  owner- 
ship of  their  homes  is  an  inequity.  It  be- 
comes especially  Inequltous  when  they  be- 
lieve— and  rightly  so — that  somebody  some- 
where else  In  their  city — is  getting  a  big 
break  on  his  real  estate  tax  bill  through  a 
low  assessment  of  value.  It  becomes  in- 
equltous when  they  believe — and  rightly  so— 
that  special  tax  breaks  have  been  written 
into  the  law  for  railroads  and  pipeline  com- 
panies and  other  public  utilities.  We  have 
lax  breaks  for  industry,  particularly  for  rail- 
roads. 

It  becomes  especially  Inequltous  in  a  city 
like  Harrisburg  where  30  per  cent  of  the  land 
and  buildings  are  tax  exempt  because  they 
are  owned  by  the  state.  The  existence  of 
these  buildings,  the  cost  of  providing  police 
and  fire  protection,  highways,  and  other  serv- 
ices for  the  people.  The  traffic  generated 
by  people  working  in  Harrisburg  increases 
city  taxes— but  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
makes  no  effort  to  help  out  the  city  in  these 
coets. 

It  becomes  especially  Inequltous  in  a  Bor- 
ough like  State  College  in  Centre  County, 
v/here  some  60  per  cent  of  the  real  estate  Is 
tax  exempt  because  it  Is  occupied  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  which — like  any 
other  industry — forces  Increases  in  the  need 
for  municipal  services. 

And  there  are  other  Inequities  less  obvious 
but  equally  noted  by  taxpayers.  One  is  the 
hod«e-p)odge  methods  used  to  value  real 
estate.  In  Pennsylvania  as  In  most  states, 
real  estate  tax  rates  are  based  on  a  percentage 
of  the  market  value  of  a  piece  of  property. 
But  the  percentage  varies  wildly  across  the 
state — from  a  low  of  20  per  cent  in  rural  Elk 
County  to  69  per  cent  of  market  value  in 
Philadelphia,  the  state's  largest  county. 

In  fact,  a  recent  court  decision  In  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  noted  that 
property  there  was  assessed  at  anywhere  be- 
tween 1  per  cent  and  160  per  cent  of  market 
value.  It  has  been  loudly  rumored  for  years 
that  in  many  Pennsylvania  counties  the 
assessed  value  of  property  varies  depending 
upon  whether  its  owner  U  registered  as  a 
"D"  or  "R"  and  that  this  situation  Is  so  par- 
tisan in  nature  that  the  high  or  low  valua- 
tion for  "R's"  and  "D's"  varies  from  county  to 
county  depending  upon  which  party  1» 
strongly  in  the  saddle. 

The  question  of  assessments  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  would  guess  It  is  slmUar  in  meet 
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other  states,  Is  left  up  to  elected  assessors  or 
ooUtlcal  appointees.  In  either  case,  the  door 
iTopen  for  wheeling  and  dealing  and  politics. 
As  long  as  the  property  tax  forms  a  major 
base  for  financing  our  governments,  there  is 
obviously  need  for  (1.)  professional  assess- 
ment, and  (2.)  a  uniform  base  for  assessment. 
It  was  proposed,  and  wisely  so,  during  the 
recently  ended  session  of  Pennsylvania's 
General  Assembly,  that  the  assessment  of 
land  be  made  uniform  statewide  and  that 
both  professional  assessment  and  the  uniform 
base  be  adopted.  The  legislation,  proposed  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  called  for  assessment  at  100 
per  cent  of  market  value — to  be  updated  reg- 
ularly. This  last  reform  would  have  a  double 
benefit;  It  would  make  It  easy  for  the  home- 
owner to  determine  If  his  property  were  be- 
ing assessed  fairly,  and  it  woiUd  make  it  easy 
for  the  homeowner  to  determine  If  his  prop- 
erty were  being  assessed  fairly,  and  it  would 
cut  down  on  costs  of  assessment  by  cutting 
down  appeals. 

There  would  be  another  savings  too.  It 
costs  the  state  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars  annually  merely  to  c^erate  a  tax 
equalization  board  whose  only  Job  is  to 
equalize  the  various  rates  of  assessment  and 
rates  of  taxation  among  the  67  counties  and 
51  cities  Into  a  formula  to  provide  a  com- 
parable base  on  which  to  compute  the  state 
aid  to  local  school  districts. 

The  House  Committee  made  some  other 
valid  proposals  for  reform  as  has  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Economy  Lesigue.  The  Committee  sug- 
gests that  the  owners  of  tax  exempt  property 
such  as  school  and  lodges  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations be  required  to  pay  a  public 
safety  charge — a  pro  rated  share  of  the 
municipalities  fire  and  police  costs.  The 
precedent  Is  already  established  In  Pennsyl- 
vania In  the  form  of  a  requirement  that  non- 
profit Institutions  pay  their  own  pro  rated 
shares  of  the  cost  of  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties. 

The  Committee  also  suggests  that  the 
state  be  required  to  make  payments  to  mu- 
nicipalities in  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  alleviate 
the  burdens  their  facilities  place  on  com- 
munities like  the  State  Capitol  City.  In  ad- 
dition. I  support  the  proposals  for  real 
estate  exemptions  for  senior  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes  to  alleviate  one  form  ot 
Injustice  of  the  property  tax  as  a  measure  ol 
wealth. 

None  of  these  proposals,  however,  attack 
the  problem  of  the  special  tax  breaks 
awarded  'o  big  business.  Almost  all  of  these 
tax  breaks — in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere — 
are  justified  on  the  basis  that  low  taxes  will 
attract  Industry  and  create  jobs.  Yet.  In 
Pennsylvania,  some  of  these  tax  breaks  are 
guaranteed  by  decisions  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  for  certain  Indvistrles  and  not 
others. 

One  such  tax  break  is  that  granted  to 
public  uttlitlee.  Last  year  In  Penn'jyivanip. 
the  state  finally  succeeded  In  taxing  part  of 
the  real  estate  owned  by  public  utilities,  but 
the  major  portion  of  It  still  goes  exempted 
as  does  all  of  the  operating  land  and  facili- 
ties of  railroads  outside  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  Pipeline  companies  are  slmllarlv 
exempted. 

The  defenslbiUty  of  these  tax  breaks  Is 
fast  waning  as  the  activities  of  public  utU- 
Ities  become  more  and  more  akin  to  manu- 
facturing and  production  and  le'ss  a'.i^ned 
with  their  original  franchises  as  public  serv- 
ice companies.  Let  me  explain.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania we  tax  coal  mines  as  real  »stat«.  Ten 
and  twenty  years  ago,  the  produce  of  there 
mines  was  hauled  cross  the  country  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  to  coal-fired  electric 
generating  stations,  where  the  electricity  was 
manufactured  for  local  needs,  loday,  new 
generating  stations  are  located  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  eiectrlcHy  )~ 
manufactured    there    and   shipped    via    wire 
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across  the  nation  and  even  Into  Canada.  Elec- 
trical generators,  through  the  nation  s  system 
of  Interconnections  Ijetween  utility  com- 
panies, no  longer  service  localities,  but  are 
part  of  a  regional  and  perhaps  soon-to-be  na- 
tionwide system  of  shipment  of  power-by- 
wlre. 

1  am  not  saying  that  I  am  against  the 
building  of  generating  stations  at  the  mouths 
of  mines.  Ncr  am  I  against  the  development 
of  atomic  power-generating  plants  In  Penn- 
sylvania If  they  can  be  shown  to  be  safe  and 
create  no  danger  to  the  public.  What  I  am 
saying,  it  that  these  generating  plants  are  a 
form  of  manufacturing  and.  therefore, 
shciUd  be  subject  to  fair  taxation  In  the 
state. 

If  wc  were  to  follow  the  precept  that  gen- 
erators manxifacturing  electric  power  are 
public  utilities  because  they  service  a  pub- 
lic need,  then  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Johnstown  are  public  utilities  too,  be- 
cause they  serve  a  public  need.  So  we  need 
equitable  taxation  of  the  real  estate  owned 
by  public  utilities — to  be  fair  to  other  in- 
duotries  as  well  as  to  be  fair  to  the  taxpaying 
homeowner. 

But  some  industries — the  steel  industry  to 
name  one  specific  type — are  also  protected 
frrm  certain  kinds  of  real  estate  taxation 
m  Pennsylvania  by  court  decree.  This  sit- 
uiitirn  arises  because  Pennsylvania  is  one 
of  only  four  states  to  exempt  tangible  per- 
sonal property  from  taxation.  In  the  case 
of  Industry,  "personal  property"  means  ma- 
chinery. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  gone  a  step  further  where 
the  steel  mills  are  concerned.  The  court  has 
stated  that  the  heavy  foundations  of  build- 
ings which  support  furnaces  are  exempt  from 
taxation  because  they  would  not  be  needed 
were  It  not  that  steel  was  being  manufac- 
tured. The  courts  have  ruled  that  ore  yard 
facilities,  slag  pits,  blast  furnace  stock  bins 
and  even  the  roof  supports  to  which  cranes 
are  attached,  are  part  of  the  production  ma- 
chinery and  axe  not  part  of  the  real  estate. 
Because  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  court 
decisions — down  to  the  point  of  naming  such 
facilities  used  in  steel  manufacturing — other 
manufacturing  firms  do  not  enjoy  such  tax 
breaks.  Is  it  any  wonder  overburdened  citi- 
zens and  even  small  businesses  think  that 
they  are  bearing  someone  else's  tax  burdens? 
The  answer  to  tex  breaks  far  big  businesses 
Is  not  an  easy  one.  Even  without  court  deci- 
sions, there  are  the  under-evaluatlons  of 
property  owned  by  manufacturing  firms.  One 
reason  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
fair  market  value  of  a  blast  furnace  or  a 
machine  shop  or  a  drop  forge  which  has 
never  been  on  the  market,  and  probably 
never  will  be.  The  Special  House  Tax  Com- 
mittee I  referred  to  hawi  one  recommendation 
in  this  area — allow  tax  assessors  to  use  re- 
placement cost  as  a  determination  of  market 
value. 

But  so  long  as  there  is  interstate  competi- 
tion for  Industrial  development,  there  will 
be  the  temptation  to  give  new  plants  special 
breaks  on  real  estate  taxes.  And  this  practice, 
I  believe,  is  detrimental  to  the  tax  system  in 
the  long  run  because  it  encourages  the  belief 
that  a  tax  system  can  be  inequitable  In  some 
ways  as  long  as  it  serves  some  long  range 
public  good.  I  think  the  nation  would  be 
better  served  by  an  end  to  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness Incentive.  This  is  why  I  think  that  we 
should  shift  emphasis  and  a  greater  bulk  of 
our  taxes  should  be  collected  at  the  national 
level  and  distributed  locally.  Only  the  federal 
government  can  levy  a  tax  that  will  be  equal 
and  uniform  on  all  classes  of  people  and 
corporations  in  the  nation. 

I  think  we  will  see  more  and  more  of  this 
trend  as  the  demand  grows — not  for  a  drastic 
reduction  In  taxes  and  a  concurrent  reduc- 
tion In  government  services — but  for  greater 
equity  in  taxation.  It  was  JEunes  Madison 
who  wrote  in  the  Federalist  papers  that  the 
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inequities  in  the  distribution  of  property 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  factlonal- 
latn  in  history.  Nothing  has  happened  since 
the  American  colonial  period  to  contradict 
President  Madison's  maxim.  But  I  think  we 
can  safely  add  the  corollary  that  Inequities 
m  the  rates  of  taxation  on  property  only 
adds  to  discord.  At  a  time  when  democratic 
Institutions  everywhere  are  being  attacked. 
It  is  necessary  to  strengthen  them  by  erasing 
undemocratic  injustices  which  exist  in  their 
structures  In  order  to  make  them  work 
better. 

It  win  take  a  long  time  to  change  the 
nature  of  America's  tax  structure.  We  are  so 
deeply  committed  to  the  personal  property 
tax  and  so  many  of  America's  communities 
are  so  deeply  locked  to  this  form  of  taxation 
that  It  would  create  an  upheaval  to  make 
drastic  changes  too  quickly,  but  we  should 
start  moving  In  the  direction  that  logflc  tells 
us  to  go.  For  only  by  developing  a  logical  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation  can  govern- 
ment continue  to  meet  the  Increased  de- 
mands for  services  from  our  citizens  and 
end  the  growing  trend  toward  tax  rebrillon. 

What  Is  Pkopkbtt  Tax  Rbfoem? 
(By  M.  Mason  Gafl'ney) 
You  people  are  so  different,  you  remind  me 
of  the  son  who  worried  his  dad  by  becoming 
a  campus  militant.  The  dad  tried  to  pal  up 
to  the  boy  In  the  old  fashioned  way  by  talking 
sports.  It  being  that  season,  he  opened  the 
sporting  news  one  night  and  asked  "Son, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  Indianapolis 
500?"  Son:  "They're  all  Innocent!" 

As  I  say.  you're  different.  You  are  In  the 
most  hopeful  and  constructive  movement 
of  our  times,  and  I  salute  you.  You  are  be- 
coming, I  hope,  the  answer  to  Norman  Cous- 
ins' question  "Who  Speaks  for  Man?"  While 
others  were  losing  their  heads  you  kept  yours. 
Now  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  you 
are  center  stage.  It's  your  turn.  You  may  not 
feel  ready,  but  the  world  Is  suddenly  quiet 
and  listening — for  you. 

Today  the  subject  is  property  tax  reform. 
You  want  to  represent  the  unrepresented. 
How  can  property  tax  reform  help  them? 

The  answer  is  pretty  obvious,  and  It  Is  not 
property  tax  relief.  Property  Is  owned  by  peo- 
ple of  property — the  rich.  Ownership  of  this 
rich  tax  base  is  concentrated  In  a  few  hands, 
much  more  so  than  Income.  The  top  10%  of 
Income  receivers  In  the  U.S.  receive  some- 
thing like  30%  of  the  Income,  and  we  call 
that  concentrated.  But  a  high  share  of  that 
30%  Is  property  Income,  while  lower  bracket 
Income  Is  more  composed  of  wages.  Most 
property  Income  receives  privileged  tax 
treatment  of  various  kinds,  so  the  effective 
Income  tax  rate  applied  to  property  Income  is 
much  lower  than  that  on  labor  earnings,  and 
official  definitions  of  income  are  so  sloppy 
that  much  property  Income  Isn't  even  in- 
cluded m  the  data,  much  less  taxed. 

As  to  concentration  of  property,  about  half 
the  people  own  none,  they  are  tenants.  So  we 
begin  the  top  50%  of  families  owning  100% 
of  the  property.  They  are  not  an  underprivi- 
leged class,  but  some  are  more  equal  than 
others. 

Among  property  owners  I  estimate  the  top 
10% — that's  5%  of  all  famUlee— own  arovmd 
60%.  I  find  no  overall  data  relevant  to  the 
property  tax  base,  but  here  are  some  items. 

The  top  2.3%  of  farmers  had  43%  of  the 
farm  land  as  long  ago  as  1950.  I  pulled  that 
figure  from  my  Ph.D  dissertation,  which  also 
showed  that  If  the  Census  measured  farm 
land  by  value  Instead  of  area  the  concentra- 
tion would  not  have  been  any  less,  and  If  you 
want  to  check  me  out,  It's  available  on  micro- 
film from  the  University  of  California  Li- 
brary. 

Since  1950  the  rate  of  engroeement  has  not 
slackened,  so  today  control  is  even  tighter. 
Federal  subsidies  lavished  on  these  favored 
few  In  proportion  to  their  landholdlngs  are 
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legendary.  The  effective  rate  of  rural  prop- 
erty tax  is  about  1  % . 

Urban  concentration  Is  less  well  Jocu- 
mented.  I  analyzed  the  assessed  value  c  t  real 
estate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Milwiukee 
C.B.D.  In  1969.  The  top  10 T.^  have  5i  %  of 
the  assessed  value  there,  and  more  elseuhere. 
I  feel  confident  that  If  I  knew  the  names 
lurking  behind  the  dlsgulshed  owne -ships 
the  top  10 "7  would  have  a  good  deal  more. 

The  largest  owner  In  the  small  stud'  area 
Is  the  William  Planklnton  Trust,  at  $il  mll- 
Uon.  That  Is  the  value  of  1.200  slum  dwelling 
units  at  85.000  each  (many  In  Milwaukee  go 
for  less  than  that) .  Think  about  that  the 
next  time  someone  speaks  of  the  poor  man's 
stake  in  property  tax  relief. 

The  Schlltz  Company  Is  on  the  rolls  for 
t3  mUUon  in  the  small  study  area.  This  omits 
the  brewery  that  made  Milwaukee  fa  nous: 
It  omits  the  family's  (their  name  is  Uliileln) 
200  acre  "farm"  on  the  choicest  residential 
site  in  the  County,  by  the  lake  in  post  Bay- 
side  where  land  goes  for  $20,000  ar  acre 
(200  X  $20,000  equals  $4  million);  it  omits 
the  Polo  grounds  on  the  8p«culatlve  north- 
west side,  and  who  knows  what  else' — the 
larger  the  ownership  In  one  area  the  more 
likely  Is  the  owner  to  hold  land  outsde  It. 
often  around  the  country  and  the  worl  d. 

On  the  East  Side  of  Milwaukee's  C  J.D..  I 
found  the  top  10'7r  to  have  60%  of  the  value. 
I  ranked  Milwaukee's  Industrial  flrns  by 
assessed  value  and  found  the  top  111%  to 
have  89% — yes,  89% — of  the  assessed  value 
of  Industrial  land  and  buildings.  In  this 
study  I  also  found  evidence  that  assessment 
of  Industrial  land  (I  do  not  know  about 
buildings)  Is  regressive,  indicating  tlie  top 
10%  have  a  yet  higher  share  of  th  •  true 
value  of  property — but  that's  another  story. 
89%  Is  high  enough.  You  get  the  point .  Tax- 
able propertv  is  highly  concentrated  n  the 
hands  of  a  few.  even  In  Milwaukee  which  Is 
notable  for  dlverslflcatlon.  Imagine  wh  it  you 
find  m  Seattle,  Dearborn,  and  Gary. 

It's  also  Interesting  that  these  hfg  fel- 
lows with  89%  or  more  of  the  property  em- 
ployed only  69%  of  the  workers.  Ilfs  the 
small  shops  that  hire  more  men  In  propor- 
tion to  their  assets.  Next  time  they  dwell 
on  the  Importance  of  big  employers  t^  light 
unemployment  you  might  think  on  thit,  too. 
Turning  to  expenditures,  much  of  the  tax 
money  raised  from  this  progressive  pase  Is 
used  redlstrlbutlvcly.  to  pay  for  schools  and 
welfare. 

The  property  tax  Is  the  traditional  faieans 
in  American  law  whereby  the  poor  ;  assert 
their  equity  as  citizens  In  the  proparty  to 
which  the  rich  hold  title.  It  Is  as  good  a 
claim  as  the  other,  the  one  we  callT'prop- 
erty"  In  fee  simple.  The  public  claim  in  fact 
Is  prior  In  law — taxes  are  senior  to  mortgages, 
for  example.  The  public  clsdm  is  not  Iknlted. 
The  fee  holders'  right  to  retain  what  j  Is  left 
after  taxes  (and  debt  service)  Is  not  h  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  state,  1^  Is  a 
matter  of  legislation  and  common  la\^.  Like 
eminent  domain,  taxation  of  real  estate  ex- 
presses the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  thf  state. 
I  speak  not  as  a  revolutionary  but ;  a  be- 
liever in  law  and  order  In  a  nation !  whose 
laws  are  radical  enough  to  let  the  poor  ac- 
complish more  than  any  revolution,  if  they 
only  win  learn  how. 

The  property  tax  base  Is  big  and  ftrong. 
The  national  levy  on  projierty  now  Is  ground 
t35  billions.  There  Is  gnashing  of  tee^h  and 
rending  of  garments.  The  pain  of  the  T^ealthy 
Is  loud  and  they  never  lack  sympathiy.  And 
yet  the  market  value  of  this  tax  base  keeps 
rising,  rising  In  the  teeth  of  higher  tax 
rates  and  higher  Interest  rates,  the  laftter  at 
8%  making  most  tax  rates  (about  2%i)  look 
small.  Allen  Manvel  estimated  the  vi.lue  of 
taxable  real  estate  In  1967  at  81.4  tiUUons. 
double  the  1957  value;  and  to  that  ycu  may 
add  minerals,  timber,  water  rights,  and  a 
great  variety  of  miscellaneous  forms  o^  prop- 
erty of  unknown  but  high  values.  Th*  own- 
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ers  of  nearly  $2  tmUons  of  real  estate  value 
are  not  a  collective  welfare  case.  They  Just 
sound  that  way — It's  one  of  their  special 
skills.  That  Is  not  so  funny  when  you  look 
at  the  punitive  and  destructive  way  we  treat 
many  real  welfare  cases. 

"Property  tax  relief"  for  the  orphaned 
blind  widow  in  the  ivy-covered  cottage  is  a 
popular  theme,  but  that  means  sloughing 
the  social  obligation  of  property  onto  oth- 
ers— how?  Sales  taxes  hit  the  poor.  What  we 
fondly  call  the  Income  tax  has  degenerated 
into  a  payroll  tax  primarily,  because  prop- 
erty has  learned  to  duck  It.  in  a  thousand 
clever  ways.  "Social  security"  Is  a  slick  name 
for  another  payroll  tax.  the  most  regressive 
one  going.  The  corporation  income  tax  can't 
touch  unincorporated  property  and  is  full 
of  loopholes  that  corporations  can  use  by 
mlsallocatlng  their  resources. 

Naturally  property  owners  resist  sharing 
with  the  propertyless.  But  the  struggle  of 
the  poor  In  America  has  been  fought  before, 
and  won.  It  Is  a  repetitive  theme  In  our  his- 
tory. Each  generation  of  poor  must  fight  the 
battle  anew,  must  rediscover  the  levers  of 
power  that  our  system  avails  them.  The  Na- 
tion survives  because  the  establishment  has 
some  give,  and  is  attuned  to  accommodate — 
however  grudging — some  of  the  demands  of 
the  poor. 

That  requires  pressure  from  the  poor,  and 
this  we  have.  There  are  plenty  of  excltables 
ready  to  march,  confront,  agitate  and  dem- 
onstrate. It  also  requires  know-how,  so  far 
not  much  In  evidence.  Pressure  alone  is  not 
enough.  If  the  i>oor  covild  rout  the  police 
and  loot  at  will  they  would  enjoy  only  a 
one-shot  gain,  with  nothing  to  loot  tomor- 
row. But  know-how!  There  Is  a  permanent 
revolution  built  right  into  the  system  we 
already  have,  with  the  police  coming  down 
on  the  side  of  the  poor. 

The  method  Is  taxation,  which  Is  tem- 
pered looting  according  to  rules  that  can 
be  quite  constructive  and  provide  a  perma- 
nent support  for  welfare,  education,  and 
many  other  things. 

Why  don't  the  poor  know  how?  It's  not 
that  no  one  tells  them,  and  it's  not  that 
they  never  listen.  The  problem  Is  so  many 
are  telling  the  poor  so  many  and  complo:. 
and  confusing  things  they  don't  know  whom 
or  what  to  believe,  and  their  energy  Is  lost 
charging  down  blind  alleys  following  delu- 
sions. Property's  spokesman  ask  for  tax  re- 
lief—and the  'sales  tax.  They  defend  regres- 
slvlty  In  the  rhetoric  of  progresslvlty.  But 
ev'rybody  talkln'  'bout  Heaven  ain't  gwlre 
dere. 

The  defen.se  of  property  Is  to  generate  neg- 
ative information  to  clog  the  channels  of 
communication.  This  Is  the  problem.  And 
you  are  the  solution,  because  you  are  dedi- 
cated to  finding  and  publicizing  positive 
information— some  call   It  truth. 

Negative  information  on  the  property  tax 
now  circulating  makes  a  long  scroll.  But  high 
on  the  list  Is  the  refrain  that  It  Is  regressive. 
A  high  powered  organized  well-oiled  cam- 
paign has  been  mounted  to  persuade  us  that 
we  can  help  the  poor  by  shifting  taxes  off 
property  onto  the  Federal  Payroll  Tax— usu- 
ally called  the  Income  tax  for  P.R.  purposes. 
To  make  the  property  tax  look  as  though 
It  socks  the  poor  when  most  property  Is  so 
closely  held  calls  for  some  fancy  sophisms 
I  have  In  my  security  blanket  here — this 
lar-^p  briefcase — a  list  of  seventeen  fallacies 
In  basic  studies  alleging  the  property  tax 
to  be  regressive,  and  a  copy  Is  yours  on 
request.  The  main  argument  has  to  be  that 
the  tax  is  shifted.  Indeed  some  go  so  far  they 
seem  to  say  that  big  owners  shift  It  and 
only  widows  and  orphans  really  get  stuck 
with  it.  I  exaggerate,  but  not  much. 

To  the  extent  there  Is  any  truth  in  the 
shifting  thesis,  and  there  Is  some.  It  can 
be  stopped  by  reforming  the  property  tax. 
That  Is  my  theme  this  morning. 

Reform  Priority  No.  1  Is  the  assessment  of 
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land.  That  is  Step  One,  and  as  the  day  Is 
too  short  for  the  next  29.  I  will  dwell  only 
oil  it.  A  quarter  of  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
property  tax  can  be  remedied  by  upgrading 
land  assessment,  so  it  Is  a  big  Step  One.  suf- 
ficient alone  to  benefit  us  greatly  and  nec- 
essary to  most  other  steps. 

I  have  seven  reasons  why  land  assessment 
Is  Priority  No.  1. 

1.  Taxing  land  encourages  good  use;  tax- 
ing buildings  doesn't. 

2.  Land  Is  more  underassessed  than  build- 
ings. 

3.  Land  Is  a  large  share  of  real  estate 
value. 

4.  Land  ownership  Is  more  concentrated. 

5.  Regressive  assessment  Is  most  evident 
with  respect  to  land. 

6.  Citizen  involvement  Is  most  feasible 
with  respect  to  land. 

7.  Correct  land  assessment  is  necessary 
to  close  loopholes  of  the  Income  tax. 

1.    TAXING    BtJILDINGS    IS    OFTTN    COTJNTH- 
PRODTJCTIVE 

A  critic  of  the  ix>rk  barrel  once  defined  an 
engineer  as  a  man  who  tells  you  the  very 
best  way  to  do  something  that  shouldn't  be 
done  at  all.  The  same  might  be  said  for  the 
art  of  assessing  buildings.  My  dty  of  MU- 
waukee  illustrates  the  tragedy  of  good  assess- 
ment applied  to  the  wrong  bases.  For  yeart 
Tax  Commissioner  Thomas  Byrne  was  one 
of  the  best:  honest  and  true,  capable  and 
respected.  And  did  Milwaukee  then  flourish? 
The  record  shows  that  It  did  little  but  grow 
older  under  this  exemplary  regime.  A  heavy 
tax  on  capital  Is  not  much  more  attractive 
to  Investors  by  virtue  of  being  levied  ac- 
curately. 

To  when  you  demand  higher  taxes  oa 
buildings  you  meet  a  counterargument  that 
you  may  stifle  renewal.  Newarks,  Boston,  and 
in  lesser  measure  Milwaukee,  each  with  real 
tax  rates  over  4%.  serve  as  cases  in  point. 

Now  I  don't  advise  you  to  cave  In  before 
every  counterargument,  but  this  one  makes 
some  sense.  When  buildings  are  taxed,  the 
tax  on  a  parcel  of  reel  estate  depends  on  the 
use  to  which  the  owner  puts  It.  If  the  tax  Is 
high  enough  to  matter  it  biases  owners 
against  the  heavier  taxed  use.  It  biases  them 
against  supplying  new  floor  space  and  shel- 
ter, and  in  favor  of  billboards,  gas  stations. 
Junkyards,  open  storage,  parking  lots,  baro- 
nial estates,  obsolescence,  speculation,  and 
dilapidation.  In  general  It  favors  old  over 
new  and  ranks  high  among  factors  that  re- 
tard urban  renewal.  It  tends  to  restrict  sup- 
ply and  maintain  rents  paid  by  the  poor. 
thus  shifting  some  tax  to  the  poor  and  put- 
ting what  regressive  element  there  may  be  in 
the  property  tax. 

Taxing  buildings  raises  the  spectre  of  In- 
terurban  competition  and  puts  a  ceUtag  on 
feasible  property  tax  rates,  limiting  the  reve- 
nues it  can  raise.  Capital  has  loose  feet. 
Land,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  square 
feet;  you  can  tax  the  very  aU  out  of  land 
and  not  one  square  foot  will  get  up  and  walk 
out  of  town — not  one. 

So  to  help  the  unrepresented,  it  mate* 
more  sense  to  raise  land  than  building  ateem- 
ments. 

2.    LAND    18    MOSK     nNDERASSXSSXD 

Every  study  of  assessment  discrimination 
finds  land  to  be  the  most  underassessed  class 
of  property.  The  most  comprehensive  study 
is  the  1967  Census  of  Governments.  Vol.  u. 
On  p.  42  we  find  a  summary  for  the  wIwK 
U.S.  The  Census  compared  assessed  ^^^ 
to  sale  prices  of  parcels  of  real  estate  teU 
over  a  period,  and  arranged  the  results  Py 
classes  of  property.  For  "all  types"  the  aese*- 
ment  to  sales  ratio  Is  31%.  That  Is  a  measure 
of  fractional  assessment  conventlonauy 
practiced.  Lets  call  It  "parity."  Any  class 
assessed  at  31%  Is  assessed  at  100%  of  pw- 
Ity;  16»4  %  Is  50%  of  parity;  and  so  on. 

The  lowest  assessment  to  sales  ratio  Is  ftf 
the   class   called   "Acreage    and   Farms,    » 
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19%  That's  61  %  of  parity.  Next  Is  "Vacant 
UAi"  at  24%.  which  Is  77%  of  parity.  "Resi- 
dential" Is  at  35%.  or  113%  of  parity;  and 
.•Commerce  and  Industry"  at  36%,  or  116% 
of  parity.  So  you  see  that  Interclass  discrimi- 
nation of  a  gross  ordw  is  the  rule  nation- 
wide. 

Interclass  discrimination  like  that  Is  not 
reflected  in  the  Census  statistic  assessors 
usually  cite  to  evaluate  their  work.  This 
statistic  te  the  "Coefflcient  of  Dispersion."  It 
li  a  kind  of  average  of  the  deviation  of 
aggessment  ratios  from  100%  parity.  Coeffi- 
cients under  20%  are  considered  passing — 
sort  of  like  a  D  grade  In  school — and  under 
10%  pretty  good.  Many  assessors  flunk. 

But  those  who  earn  high  grades  (low  co- 
efflcients)  and  wave  them  around  are  not 
necessarily  doing  a  good  Job.  "The"  Coeffi- 
cient of  Dispersion  Is  really  only  "a"  Co- 
efficient of  Dispersion,  a  partial  score.  It  \b 
computed  from  one  class  of  property  only — 
single  family  residences.  An  assessor  can  en- 
ter land  at  zero  and  still  get  good  marks  on 
his  CJoefflcient. 

Let's  look  at  Maryland.  It  gets  the  best 
marks  for  a  low  Coefflcient  of  Dispersion,  and 
enjoys  the  highest  reputation  for  good  as- 
sessment. Yet  its  interclass  bias  is  bad.  On 
p.  44  we  flnd  that  assessment  parity  in  Mary- 
land Is  43%.  "Acreage  and  farms"  show  an 
assessment  to  sales  ratio  of  18% — that's  only 
42%  of  parity.  Vacant  lots  are  at  29%,  67% 
of  parity.  But  residential  gets  soaked  for 
117%  of  parity.  Comparing  classes  directly, 
that  means  residential  is  assessed  nearly  3 
times  too  high  compared  to  acreage  and 
lanns.  Three  times  too  high!  That's  not  Just 
one  deviant:  that's  a  systematic  bias  between 
classes.  And  that's  not  a  chamber  of  horrors 
case  from  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  or  Alabama. 
That's  shining  Maryland,  a  beacon  light  in 
the  assessment  Jungle. 

The  truth  is  even  sadder  than  the  Census 
shows.  Onsus  Table  9  which  I  have  been  cit- 
iDg  doesn't  dig  the  worse  abuses.  The  Onsus 
omits  that  class  of  land  most  underassessed : 
unBubdlvided  acreage  inside  SMSAs.  Its  class 
called  "Acreage  and  Farms"  is  only  outside 
SMSAs;  and  "Vacant  Lots"  means  subdivided. 
Improved  lots.  But  a  large  share  of  all  land 
inside  SMSAs,  maybe  half  or  more.  Is  unsub- 
dlvided  acreage.  This  is  the  stuff  assessors 
can't  see.  and  the  Census  hasn't  touched  it. 
Let's  look  at  Michigan.  The  Census  gives 
Michigan  fair  marks  on  interclass  bias;  parity 
Is  29%:  acreage  and  farms  are  at  25% — not 
bad  by  Maryland  standards.  But  Professor 
Dan  Pusfeld  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
studied  Michigan  assessments  Independently 
In  1969.  He  zeroed  in  on  the  neglected  class — 
acreage  Inside  SMSAs.  He  pronounced  it  a 
"scandal"  of  underassessment.  One  Michigan 
city,  Southfleld,  wrought  a  modern  economic 
miracle  by  electing  itself  a  mayor  in  1962 
who  had  acreage  assessed  at  value.  He — 
James  Clarkson — and  his  assessor,  Ted 
Owartney,  tell  me  that  this  meant  multiply- 
ing previous  land  assessments  severalfold. 

This  Jibes  with  my  finding  In  Milwaukee. 
The  Census  says  that  parity  In  Wisconsin  Is 
49%;  acreage  and  farms  are  at  36%;  and 
vacant  lots  at  23%;  or  47%  of  parity.  That 
sounds  bad.  and  it  Is.  But  I  found  worse. 
After  extended  study  and  data  collection  and 
map  analysis  I  estimated  Milwaukee  land 
values  to  be  $2.3  billions.  The  assessor's 
values,  when  equalized,  tote  up  to  $700  mll- 
detall  In  a  new  book  edited  by  Daniel  Hol- 
llons— that's  30%  of  parity.  YouTl  flnd  the 
detail  in  a  new  book  edited  by  Daniel  Hol- 
land, The  Assessment  of  Land  Value,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Press,  1970. 

Dont  think  It's  easy  to  get  such  facts  pub- 
licized. Perry  Prentice  of  Time,  Inc.  man- 
aged to  get  some  press  for  the  Milwaukee 
findings  m  the  Nationa  Cities  Magazine  for 
May,  1970,  and  you  may  be  Interested  in 
what  happened  next.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
which  feuds  with  the  Mayor,   changed  Its 
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spots  and  rallied  to  his  defense.  It  ran  a 
front  page  editorial  demanding  an  apology. 
Nations  Cities  ran  a  long,  rambling  screed 
from  Milwaukee's  Tax  Commissioner.  Neither 
would  run  my  reply,  although  Nations  Cities 
had  It  In  galleys  before  Editor  Pat  Healy 
zapped  it.  Make  of  these  facts  what  you  will. 
"Establishment  cop-out"  Is,  I  believe,  the 
new  Idiom.  I  have  spare  copies  of  the  reply 
here  for  you  who  like  facts  and  figures. 

Then  we  could  open  the  chamber  of  hor- 
rors and  look  at  Edgartown,  Massachusetts, 
where  some  land  was  not  even  on  the  tax 
rolls  until  1969  when  they  started  finding  It 
on  aerial  photographs:  Sonoma  County,  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  state  paid  62  times  the  as- 
sessed value  for  Salt  Point  Ranch;  Jasper 
County,  Bdlflsourt,  where  an  assessor  was 
forced  out  after  using  a  University  soils  ex- 
pert to  help  reassess  farm  land;  Texas,  where 
Nader's  Raiders  have  documented  systematic 
underassessment  of  oil  and  timber  lands;  but 
enough!  You  get  the  point.  Land  Is  No.  1 
reform  priority  because  assessors  are  favor- 
ing It  scandalously. 

3.  LAND  IS  A  LARGE  SHAEE  OF  SEAL  ESTATE  VALUE 

Most  people  have  no  notion  of  bow  high 
a  share  of  real  estate  value  Is  land  value.  Re- 
turning to  Milwaukee,  the  present  land 
assessment  is  only  23%  of  the  whole.  My 
calculations  triple  the  land  figure.  That  does 
not  triple  the  land  share  because  It  also  raises 
the  total,  and  I  don't  know  by  how  much  be- 
cause some  of  the  Increase  represents  simply 
a  reallocation  of  value  from  building  to  land 
while  some  is  a  net  gain — the  detail  gets 
complex.  But  I'm  sure  land  Is  over  half  the 
total,  when  land  Is  rigorously  assessed  by 
comparison  with  current  sales  of  adjacent 
land. 

The  District  of  Columbia  enjoys  superior 
assessment.  Assessor  John  Rackham  worked 
over  land  values  a  few  years  back  and 
brought  them  up  to  43%  of  the  total.  I  sus- 
pect my  approach  would  put  them  higher  yet, 
but  one  new  broom  can  only  sweep  so  clean 
in  a  complex  institutional  setting. 

In  California,  Ron  Welch  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  estimated  land  values 
at  43%  of  real  estate.  That  was  a  few  years 
back.  Ron  and  I  have  a  friendly  disagreement 
about  the  use  of  maps  to  infer  and  inter- 
polate land  values  between  sales  data  points, 
and  If  he  says  43  %  my  methods  would  prob- 
ably yield  a  higher  figure.  More  recently  Bob 
Gustafson,  a  whiz-bang  young  statistician 
who  works  with  Ron,  set  the  figure  at  $70  bil- 
lions. That's  as  much  as  anyone  would  ad- 
mit the  whole  U.S.  was  worth  a  few  decades 
ago,  which  gives  you  an  Idea. 

These  figures  apply  only  to  land  In  an 
orthodox  limited  definition.  They  do  not  in- 
clude many  natural  resources  held  by  li- 
cense or  other  exotic  legal-admlnlstratlve 
form.  Reform  of  land  assessment  should  In- 
clude the  project  of  getting  these  penumbra 
properties  classified  as  taxable  real  estate. 

For  example,  the  California  figures  I  cited 
do  not  Include  the  vtJue  of  hydroelectric 
power  drops  controlled  by  PG&E  and  SCE. 
There  is  no  market  In  waterfalls,  so  they  give 
up  and  call  the  value  minute,  which  Is  non- 
sense. Big  western  stockmen  graze  their 
herds  on  our  Federal  land  at  nominal  rents. 
These  rights  are  worth  millions,  maybe  bil- 
lions, but  they  are  not  directly  taxable. 
Broadcast  licensees  enjoy  virtiial  tenure  of  a 
nondepreciable  frequency  band — tax  free. 
And  so  on.  Get  these  assets  In  the  property 
tax  base  and  the  widow  In  her  ivied  cottage 
could  truly  flnd  tax  relief. 

4.    LAND   OWNKESHIP    IS    MOBE    CONCENTRATED 

Reforming  land  assessment  is  Priority  No. 
1  because  the  rich  are  heavy  on  land  relative 
to  buildings. 

Wednesday  night  I  tuned  in  the  Nader  Re- 
port and  heard  about  the  underassessment 
of  Union  Camp  Corp.  In  Savannah.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  them  mention  UCC's  Savannah 
landholdings.  They  might  also  have  men- 
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tloned  1,600.000  acres  of  other  land  UCC 
owns  in  the  southeastern  states.  This  is  most- 
ly Just  timberland.  but  several  new  inter- 
changes are  on  UCC  land.  A  recent  inventory 
by  UCC  disclosed  40,000  acres  they  held 
Nvorth  more  than  $400  per  acre.  40,000  x  $400 
comes  to  $16  millions,  and  that  Is  much  less 
than  the  total  value  of  this  fraction  of  their 
land. 

Continental  Can.  another  Savannah  firm, 
has  1,300,000  acres  of  land  In  7  southeastern 
states. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  Savannah 
Raiders  stumbled  on  landowning  corpora- 
tions. The  corporate  form  of  organization 
originated  as  a  landholding  device,  and  It 
stUl  is  that  above  aU.  For  a  collection  of  In- 
formation on  this  I  again  refer  you  to  my 
chapter  in  Dan  Holland's  book  The  Assess- 
ment of  LaTid  Value. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  larger  corporations 
to  go  heavier  on  land.  Ranking  corporations 
by  value  of  assets,  6  of  the  top  11  are  min- 
eral-based: U.S.  Steel  and  5  oil  companies. 
And  it's  not  Just  minerals.  There  are  324.000 
gas  stations  in  the  U.S.,  mostly  in  cities  on 
hot  corners,  the  land  toting  up  to  $16  bil- 
lions or  more  as  an  educated  guess.  Professor 
David  Martin  of  Indiana  University  has 
shown  that  larger  mineral  corporations  tend 
to  hold  more  land  reserves  In  relation  to 
output. 

Turning  to  residential,  the  share  of  land 
in  residential  real  estate  value  rises  steadily 
with  total  value.  If  you  doubt  it.  check  me 
In  the  Kaiser  0>mmtselon  Rep>ort,  Technical 
Studies,  Vol.  11,  p.  351.  Or  see  the  study  by 
Professor  Harold  Brodsky  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  on  the  District  at  Columbia.  He 
ranked  Washington  Census  Tracts  by  median 
income  and  fovmd  the  land  share  in  real 
estate  to  rise  with  income.  His  method  was 
multiple  regression  analysis,  but  all  you 
really  have  to  do  is  tour  Foxhall  Drive  and 
tise  your  eyes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  23%  of  the 
families  In  Mllvraukee  cover  3%  of  the  resi- 
dential area.  These  are  the  slums,  where  you 
I>ay  a  base  price  for  a  roof  over  your  head 
regardless  of  the  neighborhood.  The  poor  use 
little  land  area  per  person,  and  the  land  Is 
cheap  because  of  the  neighborhood.  Several 
studies  show  that  the  poor  think  shelter 
while  the  rich  think  neighborhood — that  is, 
land  value.  And  the  super-rich?  1,000  acres 
of  front  yard  Is  nothing  In  the  upper  crust, 
and  several  estates  scattered  around  the  Jet- 
age  world.  They  have  lain  field  to  field  until 
there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  land — In  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  a  prophet  who  foretold  more  than 
Christmas  day. 

Turning  to  commerce,  I've  told  you  1 
ranked  the  holdings  of  the  MUwaukee  C.B.D. 
by  value.  Then  I  figured  the  share  of  land  In 
each  decUe — that  is  10%  of  the  beddings.  The 
share  rises  with  size  of  holding.  The  trend 
Is  less  steady  than  I  would  like,  but  I  think 
that  is  because  of  the  small  numbers  and 
some  technical  data  problems  111  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  Interested  i>eople. 

As  to  Industry,  I  ran  a  study  of  626  Indus- 
trial firms  In  Milwaukee.  Here  my  data  were 
better — I  had  a  way  of  estimating  market 
value  of  land  from  my  map,  rather  than 
relying  on  assessed  values.  For  the  top  10% 
the  land  share  is  36%;  and  they  reported 
much  additional  land  held  for  expansion. 
For  the  smallest  10%  the  land  share  Is 
very  low — under  6%.  You  must  understand 
that  these  smallest  industrial  firms  are  often 
little  more  than  old  garages  converted  to  tool 
and  die  shops. 

So  I  have  the  data  to  say  that  the  land 
share  rises  with  value  of  real-estate  hold- 
ings. Theory  also  predicts  this,  but  we  can 
skip  that.  Raising  land  assessments  therefore 
will  make  the  property  tax  bear  heavier  on 
larger  owners  than  It  does  now.  and  be  more 
progressive. 
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5.     RXCRESSrVE     ASSESSMENT    OF    LAN! 

It  Is  the  custom  to  assess  large  Industrial 
tracts  at  less  per  acre  simply  because  tl  ey  are 
larger.  Assessors  defend  this  on  the  grounds 
that  large  tracts  sell  lor  less  per  acre.  You'd 
thinlc  no  one  ever  heard  ol  subdlvlslop.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  the  City  ol  MUwaiokae  land 
bank  Is  stockpiling  large  industrial  tructs  as 
bait  lor  giant  Industries  that  allegedly  put 
a  premium  on  large,  unsubdivided  tracts. 
Fasclsiatingl 

These  attitudes  obviously  lead  to  legres- 
sive  assessment  of  land.  I  never  dream«  d  how 
far  this  went,  however,  imtll  I  ran  my  study 
of  the  626  industrial  Arms.  Since  I  hid  my 
own  estimate  of  market  value  of  Knd  to 
compare  with  assessed  values,  I  could  figure 
assessment  to  market  value  ratios  for  each 
firm  aaid  then  compare  the  treacment|  given 
the  large  and  the  amaU.  The  flndings  bowled 
me  over.  The  top  10%  had  their  lafad  as- 
sessed at  20%  of  parity;  the  bottom  10  ,o  had 
their  land  assesssed  at  200<:b  of  parity— 10 
times  too  high  compared  to  the  biggest 
firms. 

I  cannot  believe  Ifs  reaUy  that  bad  Prob- 
ably there  is  some  compensatory  underas- 
sessment of  the  buUdings  of  the  smaU  firms. 
But  I  have  no  way  of  checking  thatj.  All  I 
know  for  sure  is  that  the  assessment]  of  in- 
dustrial land  In  MUwaukee  Is  regressive  be- 
yond the  wildest  accusation  I  ever  h^d. 

A  key  factor  in  this  pattern  is  t»e  bias 
against  subdivision.  The  smaller  the  Iparcel. 
the  higher  unit  value  the  assessor  gves  it. 
That  is  no  secret — assessors  actually  Ration- 
alize and  defend  the  practice.  Anothef  angle 
is  that  raw  acreage  U  left  at  farm  vaiuatlon 
until  subdivided.  Then  they  raise  the  nalue — 
not  Just  by  the  cost  of  subdivision  but  by 
all  the  pure  unearned  increment  tt  at  has 
accrued  over  30  years.  So  the  big  owner — 
no  matter  whether  you  call  him  a  tarmer, 
speculator.  Investor,  or  orphan — tlie  big 
owner  gets  the  low  assessment,  and  the  50 
smaU  fellows  he  sells  to  get  high  ones.  Tliat 
is  not  Just  an  industrial  pattern,  it  Is  uni- 
versal. The  result  is  regressive  land  assess- 
ment. 

Since  most  residential  land  is  subllvlded 
and  most  industrial  land  is  not,  this  is  also 
a  bias  against  homeowners  relative  to  in- 
dustry. 

I  know  of  no  comparable  pattern  leaping  to 
regressive  building  assessment.  Land] assess- 
ment is  reform  priority  No.  1  becausf  that's 
where  assessment  Is  demonstrably  ref — —'  — 
and  reform  Is  demonstrably  easy: 
map  and  apply  standard  unit  values 
less  of  parcel  size. 

6.    cmZENS    INVOLVEMENT 

It  U  more  feasible  for  average  cltisens  to 
check  on  land  than  building  assessments. 
Anyone  can  read  a  map,  and  anyone  can 
use  known  values  to  estimate  uiiknown 
values  nearby.  That's  how  I.  an  anateur, 
could  estimate  industrial  land  value  i.  I  In- 
ferred  them  from   sales  of  all  land 
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about.  God  did  not  label  His  product  "In 
dustnal."  or  "residential."  Land  is  visrsatile, 
and  all  uses  compete  for  It.  So  resdontlal 
land  values,  which  everyone  knows  tell  a 
lot  about  IndusUlal  land  values.  House 
values  on  the  other  hand  tell  llttl<  about 
overhead  cranes,  warehouses,  pulp  mills,  and 
breweries. 

The  assessor  who  wants  citizens  to  get  In- 
volved can  publish  city  land  valu<  maps- 
It  doesn't  cost  that  much,  and  it's  be<in  done 
before.  Milwaukee  did  it  In  the  early  hlrtles. 
and  I  have  a  collection  of  land  value  maps 
from  Budapest.  Ospenhagen.  Chlcag),  Van- 
couver, Sydney,  etc.  They  make  gO(»d  con- 
versation pieces,  along  with  aerial  photo- 
graphs. 

Assessors  really  don't  know  mucl  about 
valuing  big  Industrial  complexes,  and  they 
say  as  much.  How  coiild  they? — the  stuff 
never  sells.   There's   no  objective   r<  ference 
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point.  How  can  the  citizen  inquire  Intelli- 
gently  Into  a  subjective  Judgment? 

With  land  there  Is  a  foolproof  test  of  good 
assessment.  Theory  and  common  sense  tell 
us  that  you  demolish  a  building  to  salvage 
the  land  underneath.  That  means  the  bare 
land  Is  worth  more  than  the  land  with  old 
building  together;  and  this  means  the  old 
building  has  no  value.  In  fact  It  has  a  minus 
value — the  cost  of  demolition. 

So  to  test  the  assessor,  check  on  the  eve 
of  demolition.  The  land  share  should  be 
100%  or  more — the  building  worth  zilch. 
It  Is  that  simple.  Most  assessors  flunk  cold 
on  this  one,  which  gives  the  timid  inquiring 
citizen  the  confidence  he  needs  to  ask  more 
questions — pretty  soon  he's  an  expert! 

In  Milwaukee  I  checked  2500  demolitions 
and  the  assessor  was  generally  allotlng  half 
or  more  of  the  value  to  the  old  Junkers,  less 
than  half  to  the  land.  That  gives  you  an 
idea  of  what  to  expect. 

I  hasten  to  add  you  may  generally  expect 
friendly  treatment  from  assessors,  even  when 
you're  critical.  They  are  pleasant  human 
beings — how  else  could  they  survive  In  that 
Job?  They  take  a  lot  of  flack  from  the  Ig- 
norant and  neurotic,  so  give  them  a  chance 
to  discover  you're  different.  Then  you'll  get 
through,  unless  they're  crooked,  but  I've 
never  met  that.  The  problems  are  philo- 
sophical, not  motivational. 

7.    LAND    AND    THE    INCOME   TAX 

Last,  land  assessment  Is  Priority  No.  1  to 
close  a  huge  loophole  in  the  income  tax. 
You  probably  know  that  landlords  can 
depreciate  buildings  but  not  land  to  reduce 
their  taxable  Income.  When  they  buy  an  old 
building  they  can  depreciate  It  all  over 
again — outrageous,  but  true.  They  can  de- 
preciate their  cost — what  they  paid — less  the 
value  allotted  to  land.  They  then  allott  as 
little  to  land  as  possible.  Now  what  happens 
if  they're  audited  and  challenged?  They  cite 
their  friendly  local  assessor's  land  valuation, 
that's  what.  The  Income  tax  instructions 
invite  them  to — that  is  virtually  conclusive. 
The  result:  they  depreciate  land,  not  Just 
once  but  several  times.  They  depreciate  It 
even  though  It  Is  actually  rising.  They  sell 
out  and  pay  only  capital  gains  rates  on  the 
book  profit.  They  sell  for  a  higher  price 
because  the  buyer  can  depreciate  the  land 
again — and  sell  to  repeat  the  cycle  again, 
again  and  gain.  This  tax  shelter  depends  en- 
tirely on  understating  land  value. 

So  your  friendly  assessor  Is  under  great 
pressure  from  local  Influentlals  to  under- 
assess  land,  even  If  that  means  overassesslng 
buildings,  so  they  can  pay  less  Income  tax 
so  you  and  I  may  have  more  withheld  from 
our  paychecks  to  cover  their  share.  There's 
more,  but  that's  enough.  If  we  want  to  make 
property  a  taxpayer  Instead  of  a  tax  shelter, 
we  have  to  reform  land  assessment. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  seven  reasons  why 
reform  of  land  assessment  is  Priority  No.  1 : 

1.  Taxing  land  encourages  good  use;  tax- 
ing buildings  doesn't. 

2.  Land  Is  more  underassessed  than  build- 
ings. 

3.  Land  Is  a  large  share  of  real  estate  value. 

4.  Land  ownership  Is  more  concentrated. 

5.  Regressive  assessment  Is  most  evident 
with  respect  to  land. 

6.  Citizen  Involvement  Is  most  feasible 
with  respect  to  land. 

7.  Correct  land  assessment  Is  necessary  to 
close  loopholes  of  the  income  tax. 

Let's  get  on  with  it. 
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Remarks  by  Perry  I.  Prentice  Before  the 
Conference    on    Property    Tax    Reform, 
Washincton,  DC.  December  12.  1970 
I  don't  know  anything  that  could  be  more 
important  to  the  cause  of  property  tax  re- 
form  than   getting  lir.  Nader  to  turn  his 
people  loose  on  the  subject.  I've  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem  for  at  least  ten  years 
and  I'm  already  learning  things  from  Mr. 


Nader,  although  I  would  not  objeot  that  Mr. 
Nader  still  has  things  he's  got  to  learn  from 
me  before  he  gets  through. 

Now.  the  most  Important  event  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  of  the  history  of 
America,  is  the  Colum.bus  discovery.  But  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  Columbus  dU- 
covering  America  is  that  he  died  without 
having  any  idea  he  discovered  It.  He  thought 
that  he  found  India,  and  he  thought  the 
principal  Importance  of  what  he  found  was 
that  It  would  be  cheaper  to  get  spices  to  Ku- 
rope  because  they  could  bring  It  home  from 
the  west  Instead  of  bringing  It  home  around 
Africa.  Actually  the  discovery  of  America 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  that. 

The  single  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  probably  was 
that  In  1607  some  white  men  came  to  live 
here.  Once  again,  the  white  men  who  came 
here  had  no  Idea  what  they  had  found;  and 
the  first  afternoon  they  got  off  the  boat  they 
aU  rushed  out  Into  the  James  River  and 
started  panning  the  the  James  River  for 
gold.  And  when  they  didn't  find  any  gold, 
why  a  lot  of  them  began  thinking  they  might 
as  well  go  back  to  England  because  there  was 
no  gold  there.  Between  you  and  me  and  the 
lamp  post,  the  United  States  was  much  more 
important  than  any  amount  of  gold  that  they 
could  have  found  In  the  James  River.  1  dont 
think  they  have  found  any  there  yet. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  nice.  I've  Just 
come  from  the  most  Interesting  session  where 
your  local  groups  were  exchanging  informa- 
tion on  their  local  problems.  This  was  fas- 
cinating, because  all  of  a  sudden  I  think  a 
lot  of  your  local  groups  were  finding  out  that 
somebody  else  was  working  on  the  same  prob- 
lems afid  finding  Just  about  the  same  kind 
of  scaidal  that  you've  been  finding  In  your 
operation.  Misery  loves  company. 

I  think  all  of  you  will  be  able  to  operate 
more  effectively  at  the  local  level  because 
you've  found  out  that  other  people  are  work- 
ing on  the  same  problems  and  they're  going 
to  be  developing  answers  to  it. 

What  I  want  to  tell  you,  though,  about  this 
assessment  scandal  Is  that  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  correcting  what's  wrong  with 
assessments  is  that  you  can't  correct  what's 
wrong  with  the  property  tax  Itself  until  you 
correct  what's  wrong  with  assessments.  What 
can  you  do  to  correct  the  property  tax  when 
this  man  Is  assessed  at  three  percent  of  the 
value  of  his  property  and  this  man  Is 
assessed  at  80 ^r  of  the  value  of  his  property? 
Property  tax  reform  has  to  start  with  pro- 
viding a  sensible  base  from  which  you  can 
start  property  tax  reform.  But  the  principal 
Importance  of  assessment  reform  Is  that 
once  you  have  good  assessments,  then  you 
can  go  after  what  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  property  tax.  What  is  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  property  tax  is  that  people 
fall  to  understand  that  the  property  tax 
is  not  one  tax;  the  property  tax  combines 
and  confuses  two  completely  different  taxes. 
The  results  of  those  two  different  taxes  fused 
and  confused  in  the  property  tax  couldnt 
possibly  be  more  different. 

Now,  the  common  expression  Is  to  say  that 
property  tax  is  a  combination  of  tax  on  land 
and  a  tax  on  the  improvement.  But,  more 
precisely,  the  land  component  is  defined  as 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  land;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  value  of  land  In  Its  loca- 
tion without  the  Improvement.  StlU  more 
precisely,  this  component  Is  what  land  In 
this  location  would  be  worth  If  the  owners 
of  the  land  had  never  done  anything,  never 
spent  anything  to  Improve  it.  I  want  to  repeat 
that  again.  It  Is  what  land  in  its  location 
wovUd  be  worth  if  the  past  and  present 
owners  of  that  location  had  never  done  any- 
thing, or  spent  anything  to  Improve  it.  In 
other  words,  it  U  the  tax  on  the  value  which 
Is  entirely — I'm  getting  too  old  to  use  » 
extreme,  so  111  say— it's  a  tax  on  the  value 
which  Is  99.44%   created  not  by  what  the 
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owner  has  done  or  spent,  but  by  an  enor- 
mous investment  of  other  people's  money 
and  other   taxpayers  money   to   make  land 

ilts  location  accessible,  livable  and  richly 
able.  And  let's  talk  about  how  big  that 
iftvestment  from  other  people's  money  is. 

The  Regional  Planning  Association  in  New 
York  published  a  breakdown  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  showed  the  Investment  of 
other  taxpayers'  money  required  to  make 
accessible  the  land  for  one  more  residence 
in  the  nine-county  New  York  metropolitan 
area  added  up  to  $16,750.  That  was  in  1965. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Regional  Planning  As- 
sociation says  that  now  the  other  taxpayers 
in  New  York  have  to  put  up  more  than 
»aO,000  to  make  the  location  for  one  more 
residence  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  accessible. 

In  southern  California  a  research  council 
associated  with  a  large  California  university 
arrived  at  a  figure  only  about  $1,000  less 
than  what  it  cost  the  taxpayers  in  New 
York  to  make  the  land  for  one  more  resi- 
dence in  Los  Angeles  livable  and  salable. 
Gentlemen,  this  does  not  include  the  private 
Investment  of  other  people's  money  that 
la  required  to  make  that  land  valuable.  But 
Just  taking  the  other  taxpayers'  Investment, 
this  comes  out  to  a  subsidy  for  land  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  of.  say.  $20,000 
to  enable  the  owTier  of  that  land  to  sell  the 
land  for.  say.  $8,000.  A  $20,000  tax  subsidy  put 
up  by  other  taxpayers  to  enable  the  land- 
owner to  get  $8,000  for  his  lot  Is  one  ^ell  of 
a  subsidy. 

Unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken,  this  Is 
a  subsidy  which  adds  up  to  substantially 
more  across  the  country  than  the  farm  sub- 
sidy that  we  hear  so  much  alx>ut.  It  Is  my 
speculation  that  this  land  subsidy  Is  costing 
the  taxpayers  more  than  the  federal  sub- 
sidies for  agriculture  and  costing  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  more  than  the  federal 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid. 

This,  In  case  you're  curious.  Is  how  Mar- 
shall Fields  made  his  money — everybody 
thinks  he  made  his  fortune  in  the  depart- 
ment stores,  but  this  isn't  true.  He  got  the 
start  of  his  money  in  department  stores 
and  then  took  to  land  speculation,  and  that's 
where  he  made  his  money.  Marshall  Fields 
said,  "I  would  not  call  holding  land  a  good 
way  of  making  money.  I  would  not  call  hold- 
ing land  the  best  way  of  making  money. 
I  would  call  buying  land  the  only  way  to 
make  money."  What  he  meant  was  that  It's 
the  only  way  to  make  money  because  other 
people  and  other  taxpayers  have  to  put  up 
the  money  to  make  your  land  valuable  be- 
fore you  sell  the  land.  You  are  the  only  per- 
son who  Is  in  a  position  to  cash  in  on  this 
enormous  investment  of  other  people's  money 
and  other  taxpayers'  money. 

Now,  at  this  truly  fascinating  session  of 
community  action  groups  upstairs,  you  heard 
It  spelled  out  over  and  over  and  over  again 
how  under-used  land  is  assessed  at  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  what  land  that  Is  put 
to  good  use  Is  assessed  at.  One  reason  for 
this  is,  no  doubt,  skullduggery.  But  the  other 
reason  for  this  Is  that  assessors  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  property  tax  with  the  income  tax 
and  If  land  Isn't  being  used  to  bring  in  an 
income,  why  the  assessors  figure  that  you 
can't  collect  a  big  tax — you  know,  you  can't 
get  blood  out  of  a  stone  and  you  can't  get 
taxes  out  of  land  that's  being  held  off  the 
market  and  not  producing  any  revenue. 

The  end  result  of  it  is  that  the  land,  sure 
enough,  Is  grossly  undertaxed.  Land  Is  under- 
assessed and  undertaxed  almost  in  direct 
proportion  to  how  completely  It  Is  under- 
used. Conversely.  If  you  start  putting  It  to 
good  use,  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  taxes 
go  up. 

Now.  the  other  half  of  the  property  tax  Is 
the  tax  on  the  improvement,  which  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  the  other  half  of  the 
property  tax  Is  a  tax  on  what  the  owners 
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have  done  or  spent  their  own  money  to  do. 
This  Is  a  tax  on  their  Investment.  Now  I'll 
quote  from  a  round  table  that  I  arranged 
vvith  the  National  League  of  Cities,  a  round 
table    on    urban    finance,    which    says:    "It 
should   be   obvious   to    anyone   that   heavy 
taxes  on  improvements  wiU  discourage,  in- 
hibit, and  m  many  ca.ies  prevent  these  im- 
provements from  being  made."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  round  table  said:  "Heavy  taxes  on 
location  values  obviously  cannot  prevent  the 
creation  of  those  locations."  God  did  that, 
you    know,    before    John    Smith     came    to 
America.  On   the  contrary,  heavy  taxes  on 
location   values   would   put   heavy  pressure 
on  the  owners  of  that  land  to  put  that  land 
to  good  use  or  sell  It  to  somebody  who  would. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
heavy  taxation  of  land  Is  the  only  kind  of 
taxation    that   actually   results   in   increas- 
ing  the    available   supply.   You   put    heavy 
taxes  on  production  and  you  discourage  pro- 
duction.  But   you   put    heavy    taxation    on 
land  and  the  land  comes  out  of  cold  storage. 
Please  don't  underestimate  for  a  minute 
the  milUons  of  acres  that  are  being  held 
off  the  market  in  this  country  right  now  In 
anticipation    of    the    enormous    investment 
of  other  people's  money  and  other  taxpayers' 
money.   This    investment   of   others'   money 
In  nearby  land,  combined  with  inflation,  will 
multiply    Its    price.    The    tax    structure    on 
land,  the  undertaxatlon  of  land   values,  is 
such  that  It  is  not  very  far  from  standard 
that  one  can  hold  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  land  off  the  market  for  a  year  at  a  net  tax 
cost  as  low  as  $5,000.  while  Inflation  of  this 
Investment  and  Investment  of  other  people's 
money  to  develc^  the  community  around  It 
is  increasing  Its  value  of  $60,000,  $70,000  or 
$80,000. 

This  ends  up  being  one  of  the  biggest  rea- 
sons why  we  have  a  housing  shortage  In  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  why 
— to  quote  the  chairman  of  Urban  America — 
"America  has  failed  to  develop  even  one 
really  good  city."  I'll  quote  the  chairman 
of  the  Center  of  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions:  "Today's  property  tax  sub- 
sidizes and  encourages  almost  every  bad 
public  policy  possible.  It  subsidizes  slum 
formation,  urban  decay,  premature  subdivi- 
sion and  sprawl.  By  undertaxatlon  it  penal- 
izes, discourages  and  prevents  Improvement 
and  good  land  use." 

You  can't  have  good  property  taxation 
unless  and  tintll  you  have  good  assess- 
ments, but  please  don't  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  goal  of  assessment  reform  is  prop- 
erty tax  reform.  Without  property  tax  re- 
form, you're  never  going  to  meet  the  need 
for  good  housing  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  good  point  for  me  to  ask  you 
the  basic  question:  Why  Is  It  that  private 
enterprise  and  the  profit  motive,  which  has 
given  this  country  such  an  abundance  of  al- 
most everything  else — so  much  food  that 
the  government  feels  it  has  to  pay  farmers 
to  rEiise  less  food,  so  many  cars  that  the  gov- 
ernment can't  build  new  roa<ls  fast  enough 
to  keep  the  cars  moving,  so  much  of  prac- 
tically everything  else  that  Just  getting  rid 
of  what  we  throw  away  is  creating  a  new 
multl-blUlon  dollar  problem  for  local  gov- 
ernment— why  has  private  enterprise  and 
the  profit  motive  been  unable  to  come  any- 
where near  the  meeting  our  needs  In  hous- 
ing? Let's  face  It — we  may  be  a  two-car 
society,  but  we  have  only  nine  housing  units 
for  every  ten  families  that  have  to  be 
housed.  Every  tenth  family  has  to  live  In 
a  pigpen  because  we  haven't  been  able  to 
provide  enough  decent  housing  to  provide 
even  one  decent  home  for  each  family.  Once 
again,  why  hasn't  private  enterprise,  which 
has  given  us  so  much  of  everything  else  been 
able  to  give  us  one  decent  city? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is  another 
$64,000  question.  How  can  you  expect  private 
enterprise  and  the  profit  moUve  to  give  us 
enough  housing  and  to  give  us  good  cities 
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when  we  harness  the  profit  motive  backwards 
and  make  it  more  profitable  to  let  property 
decay  than  to  put  it  to  good  use? 

Now,  there's  one  thing  that  came  up  this 
morning  that  really  alarms  me  and  that  was 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  Indicating  that 
he  thought  that  the  property  tax  was  Just 
a  no-good  tax  and  should  be  abolished.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  a  story.  Back  In  1962, 
I  organized  a  group  of  aiwut  62  leaders  of 
the  housing  indxistry  and  took  them  to 
Europe  for  three  weeks  to  see  what  the 
housing  Industry  In  America  could  learn 
from  the  housing  Industry  In  Etirope.  There 
was  a  good  deal  they  could  have  learned. 
For  example,  we  are  eight  years  late  and 
we're  only  beginning  to  hear  a  terrific  amount 
of  talk  about  borrowing  the  European  system 
of  modular  construction.  My  party  could 
have  seen  that  In  Europe.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  they  could  have  seen.  But  they 
didn't  learn  anjrthlng.  And  the  reason  they 
didn't  learn  anything  was  that  they  were 
appalled  by  how  little  you  get  for  your 
money  when  you  buy  hotislng  in  Europe. 
They  Just  sat  around  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
every  evening  over  their  cocktails  patting 
themselves  on  the  back  on  how  much  better 
value  we  were  giving  home  buyers  in  this 
country  than  they're  giving  In  Eiircpe.  The 
fimdamental  retwon  that  housing  In  Europe 
Is  so  much  more  exi>enslve  than  housing  in 
this  country  is  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  don't  tax  property  in  Europe.  Most 
particularly,  they  don't  tax  land  as  land  in 
Europe. 

In  England,  for  example,  they  have  what 
you  call  a  "rate".  So  long  as  you  use  your 
land  for  fox  hunting  and  it  doesn't  produce 
any  Income,  you  don't  pay  any  taxes  on  it. 
But  If  you  put  yoiir  land  to  good  use,  you 
pay  an  Income  tax  on  yovir  land.  But  Just 
so  long  as  you  use  it  for  fox  hunting  or  for 
admiring  the  view  or  for  anything  you  like, 
no  tax.  I  can't  be  specific  about  what  they 
do  In  Europe.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I've 
heard  a  housing  official  in  Prance  apeeX  and 
he  says  one  of  the  nice  things  about  It  Is  that 
there  are  no  property  taxes  at  all.  I  can  tell 
you  that  my  mother-in-law  In  Switzerland 
owas  what  I  call  a  one-and-a-half  bedroom 
house  (I  call  It  that  because  there  Is  one 
full-sized  bedroom  and  one  t>edroom  so  small 
that  If  you  get  out  of  bed  there  la  hardly 
any  place  to  stand) — but  she  turned  down 
$85,000  for  that  one-and-a-half  bedroom 
uou&e.  My  roommate  at  Yale  has  retired  and 
had  a  house  In  Switzerland,  but  he  wanted 
to  move  and  sell  his  house  and  move  to  an 
apartznent. 

And  he  asked  me,  "You're  a  rent  housing 
expert — what  do  you  think  I  should  be  able 
to  get  for  my  house?"  For  once  In  my  life  I 
had  sense  enough  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  and 
said,  "Well,  you're  more  familiar  with  local 
conditions  than  I  am."  He  said  he  was  ask- 
ing $150,000.  My  Jaw  dropped,  because  if  I'd 
answered  him  I'd  have  said,  "Oh,  you  might 
get  $35,000  for  It."  He  actually  sold  It  for 
$135,000.  I've  got  a  Swiss  nephew  who  has 
four  acres  and  he  tells  me  that  he  could  sell 
his  place  for  one  million  dollars.  I  Just 
gasped  at  this.  But  this  is  what  happens 
when  you  dont  tax  land. 

I  will  not  swear  by  the  accuracy  of  the  fig- 
ures I'm  about  to  give  you,  but  last  year 
there  was  a  group  sent  over  by  the  French 
government  to  study  housing  In  this  coim- 
try  and  I  had  lunch  with  them.  I  thought  I 
would  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  I 
knew  something  about  Eiiropean  housing 
conditions  by  saying,  "Well,  of  course,  rour 
conditions  are  different  from  our  conditions 
here.  My  Impression  Is  that  60%  of  all  homes 
in  Prance  are  public  housing  units  built  by 
the  government."  But  I  didn't  impress  them 
at  all.  They  all  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  given 
them  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  my 
Ignorance.  I  forget  whether  they  told  me  that 
80%  of  all  the  housing  in  Prance  has  to 
be  built  by  the  government  because  private 
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enterprts*  can't  do  U.  or  whether  the  Igure 
they  gave  me  was  90%  of  all  new  hcuang  in 
France  has  to  be  built  by  the  government 
because  private  enterprise  can't  provide  [hous- 
ing at  a  price  that  anybody  can  affortl. 

Tou'U  find  that  condition  all  over  EUrope, 
Including  Sweden,  where  they  havk  the 
screwiest  system  of  subsidy  that  yoii  ever 
heard  ol.  Some  construction  over  theie  has 
five  different  kinds  of  mortgages  pllel  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  each  with  a  dllterent 
amount  of  government  subsidy  for  that  par- 
ticular level  of  housing.  Don't  Wd  ycurself 
that  housing  Is  good  In  Sweden.  Ycu  see 
these  pictures  of  beautiful  apartment  1  louses 
out  In  the  park  and  you  say,  "My,  IsnT  that 
nice."  But  you  go  inside  and  then  a.%  of  a 
sudden  you  find  out  that  you  have  to  have 
two  children  before  you  can  get  a  govern- 
ment priority  to  get  a  one-bedroom  Apart- 
ment. And  this,  Incidentally,  Is  one  feason 
for  the  high  rate  of  Illegitimacy  In  S*eden, 
because  you  have  to  have  two  lUeglilmate 
children  before  you  can  get  an  apartment. 
So  please  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  con- 
ditions In  this  country  would  be  improved 
If  we  abolished  the  property  tax.j  Sure 
enough,  what  we  ought  to  do  Is  abolish,  or 
almost  abolish,  the  tax  on  Improvements. 
Dont  underestimate  the  weight  of  thit  tax. 
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Notes  on  the  Property  Tax  awd 

Remxoieb  I 

(By  Prof.  Ferdinand  P.  Schoettlej  Law 
School,  University  of  Minnesota, ;  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota) 

The  following  notes  have  been  prepared  for 
use  In  connection  with  an  afternooni  work- 
shop concerning  reform  of  the  property  tax 


under 
work- 
notes. 


Source  materials  have  been  grouped 
headings  so  that  participants  In  the 
shop  can  be  spared  the  chore  of  taking 

I.    PROBLEMS    OF    VALUATION 

Most  state  statutes  specify  that  pijoperty 
shall  be  valued  for  purposes  of  taxation  at 
"market  value",  "fair  market  value"j  "true 
value",  or  use  similar  language. 

Whatever  the  statutory  language,  vklue  Is 
a  necessary  element  In  any  property  iax  as- 
sessment. The  courts  normally  define  iiarket 
value  as  the  price  at  which  the  property  to 
be  valued  would  be  sold  by  an  owner  Willing 
but  not  compelled  to  sell  to  a  buyer  willing 
but  not  compelled  to  purchase.  The  follow- 
ing materials  explicate  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties presented  In  proving  the  price  I  which 
would  have  been  paid  In  this  hypothetical 


sale. 


1.  J.  C.  Bonbrlght,  'The  Valuation  ^f  Real 
Estate  for  Tax  Purposes,"  34  Columbia  L. 
Rev.  1397  (1934).  In  addition  Professor  Bon- 
brlghfs  two  volume  treatise,  The  Vatuation 
of  Property  (1937),  Is  still  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  lucid  exposition  of  problpms  of 
valuation.  I 

3.  Assessed  value  not  equivalent  to  price 
received  in  recent  sale.  Bliaa  Hotel  v.  Thomp- 
son, 378  P.  3d  319  (Okla.  1963)  (actTlal  sale 
accepted  as  "substantial  evidence  of  vWue"). 
Great  Plains  Supply  Co.  v.  County  of  Good- 
hue, 368  Minn.  407,  139  N.W.  3d  335  (1W4). 

3.  The  relevance  of  reproduction  cost. 
riorida  East  Coast  Railway  Company^  178  S. 
3d  355  (Fla.  1965)  {held  not  to  havte  been 
given  undue  weight) .  People  v.  Miller,  38  NE 
3d  485  (N.Y.  1941)  (reproduction  value  less 
depreciation  as  a  celling).  Joseph  f.  Sea- 
gram &  Sons,  Inc.  v.  Tax  Commissioner,  331 
N.Y.  Supp.  3d  338  (1963),  affirmed,  3(1  N.Y. 
Supp.  3d  460  (1964)  (buUdlng  which  bad  re- 
cently been  built  at  a  cost  of  $36  million  was 
assessed  at  (30.5  and  $31  million  for  tlte  years 
Involved.  The  owner  argued  that  an  Income 
approach  dictated  a  valuation  of  $n.8  mil- 
lion) . 

4.  Special  uses.  C.  C.  Anderson  Stcres  Co. 
V.  State  Tax  Commission,  337  (Idah©  1967) 
^garage  adjacent  to  department  store).  Peo- 
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pie  ex  rel.  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
V.   Cantor,  223   NY  Supp.   64   (1927)    (court 
approves  use  of  reproduction  cost  minus  de- 
preciation) . 

n.  administration  op  the  tax  on  real 

PEOPEBTT 

Unlike  the  Income  tax  and  sales  tax  which 
are  self  administered,  the  real  property  tax 
Is  administered  by  the  state  which  places  a 
value  on  the  property  through  Its  assessment 
procedure.  Although  almost  all  states  require 
that  property  be  assessed  by  full  value,  the 
invariant  "practice"  of  assessors  seems  to  have 
Deen  to  assess  property  at  some  figure  less 
than  fair  market  value. 

One  of  the  problems  which  arises  In  con- 
nection with  the  tax  Is  to  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Job  being  performed  by  local  asses- 
sors. Even  If  assessors  were  diligent  In  once 
valuing  every  property  at  some  figure  ap- 
proximating fair  market  value,  inflation,  al- 
terations In  the  property,  changes  in  the 
neighborhood  and  changing  patterns  of  de- 
mand make  it  likely  that  the  fair  market 
value  once  established  would  not  remain 
constant.  The  relationship  between  the  fair 
market  value  and  the  assessed  value  is  known 
as  the  "assessment  ratio"  and  is  typically 
determined  by  dividing  the  assessed  value 
by  the  fair  market  value.  Thus  a  house  which 
had  a  fair  market  value  of  910,000  and  was 
assessed  at  $4,000  would  be  said  to  have  an 
assessment  ratio  of  40% . 

In  order  to  determine  whether  real  prop- 
erty tax  assessments  are  being  fairly  admin- 
istered It  Is  necessary  to  determine  relative 
assessment  ratios.  For  example,  if  a  $20,000 
house  were  valued  at  $6,000  and  a  $10,000 
house  at  $3,000  we  might  find  that  because 
both  houses  had  the  same  30%  assessment 
ratio  there  was  no  inequity  in  the  tax  sys- 
tem: as  the  relative  tax  burdens  between  the 
owners  of  the  two  houses  remained  the 
same.*  If  though  the  $20,000  ho\ise  were 
valued  at  $6,000  and  the  $10,000  house  at 
$6,000  there  would  be  an  obvious  Inequity; 
the  owner  of  the  less  exi>enslve  house  has 
been  unfairly  overassessed. 

There  are  a  number  of  studies  which  at- 
tempt through  statistical  means  to  present 
a  picture  of  what  sort  of  a  Job  the  assessor  Is 
doing.  Typically  such  statistical  studies  use 
words  and  concepts  with  which  the  lawyer  Is 
not  ordinarily  familiar.  Unfortunately,  a 
fairly  good  grasp  of  these  materials  may  be 
essential  If  the  lawyer  Is  to  convince  a  court 
that  administration  of  the  real  property  tax 
system  may  be  so  bad  that  the  court  should 
grant  extraordinary  relief.  Furthermore,  proof 
of  an  assessment  ratio  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  most  modern  cases  involving  the 
property  tax. 

The  essential  truth  of  the  modern  real 
property  tax  system  Is  that  It  Is  being  un- 
fairly administered.  Owners  of  lnexj)en8lve 
houses  are  paying  too  much  tax  relative  to 
other  homeowners.  Furthermore,  because  the 
system  Is  not  well  administered  taxpayers  are 
able  to  enjoy  special  advantages  pursuant  to 


•Even  when  assessment  ratios  are  the  same 
though  relative  burdens  may  be  shifted,  for 
example,  an  exemption  stated  In  absolute 
terms  may  have  more  relevant  Importance 
when  applied  against  a  lower  assessment 
ratio.  For  example,  suppose  the  law  were  to 
state  that  every  homeowner  was  entitled  to 
a  $4,000  "homestead  exemption".  If  a  $30,000 
house  were  assessed  at  a  40%  assessment 
ratio  and  had  an  assessed  value  of  $12,000, 
the  homestead  exemption  would  seemingly 
relieve  the  homeowner  of  about  33%  of  his 
taxes  rather  than  the  13%  which  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  property  been  assessed 
at  Its  fair  market  value.  The  net  effect  of 
under  assessment  with  such  a  fiat  exemption 
can  be  to  extend  benefits  to  higher  Income 
groups  at  the  expense  of  lower  Income  groups 
which  the  legislature  Intended  to  benefit. 
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"private"  vmderstandlngs  with  public  offlclais. 
The  materials  which  follow  Illustrate  the  cur- 
rent picture  concerning  administration  of  the 
tax  on  real  property. 

1.  Baldwin  Construction  Co.  V.Essex  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Taxation,  16  NJ.  339,  108  AM 
598  (1954);  Dalton  Realty,  Inc.  v.  State,  370 
Minn.  1.  132  N.W.2d  394   (1966). 

2.  U.S..  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1967  Cen- 
sus of  Governments,  Vol.  2,  Taxable  Property 
Values  (1968). 

3.  F.  L.  Bird,  The  General  Property  Tax: 
Findings  of  the  1957  Census  of  Governments 
(1960)  (explains  the  census  figures.  The 
theoretical  explanations  are  applicable  to  the 
1967  Census). 

4.  O.  Oldman  and  H.  Aaron,  "Assessment- 
Sales  Ratios  Under  the  Boston  Property  Tax," 
18  National  Tax  Jour.  36  (1965)  (an  excel- 
lent study  of  Boston) . 

6.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  State 
and  Local  Government  Special  Studies  No. 
52  Property  Assessment  Ratio  Studies,  (1969) 
(reviews  procedures  and  gives  a  bibliography 
of  state  studies  of  assessment  ratioe). 

6.  A.  D.  Lynn,  Jr.  (ed.).  The  Property  Tax 
and  Its  Administration   (1969). 

7.  H.  F.  McClelland,  "Property  Tax  As- 
sessment" In  The  American  Property  Tax:  Its 
History,  Administration  and  Economic  Im- 
pact (1965). 

m.     PROOF    OF    ASSESSMENT    RATIOS    IN    COURT 

One  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  a 
taxpayer  attempting  to  show  overvaluation 
Is  proof  of  the  assessment  ratio  or  ratios 
which  may  prevail  for  the  relevant  taxing 
Jurisdiction.  A  number  of  options  confront 
the  litigant.  One  approach  Is  for  the  litigant 
to  Introduce  evidence  he  has  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  relevant  assess- 
ment ratios.  Proof  of  such  ratios  may  en- 
taU  substantial  expense.  Furthermore,  unless 
care  Is  taken  the  court  may  reject  the  entire 
procedure  adopted  by  the  litigant. 

A  second  approach  Is  for  the  taxpayer  to 
attempt  to  Introduce  Into  evidence  assess- 
ment ratios  which  have  been  developed  by 
various  government  bodies.  Most  states 
make  equalizing  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts. One  purpose  of  such  payments  Is  to 
help  those  school  districts  which  have  a 
lower  than  average  tax  base.  As  we  have 
seen,  assessed  value  wlU  not  ordlnarUy  give 
a  true  picture  of  a  school  district's  wealth 
for  one  does  not  know  whether  the  property 
has  been  assessed  at  10%  or  100%  of  mar- 
ket value.  Thus  for  purposes  of  distributing 
state  equalization  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts It  Is  necessary  for  the  state  to  develop 
an  equalization  ratio  which  will  allow  the 
state  to  convert  assessed  value  to  market 
value.  For  the  litigating  taxpayer  such  ra- 
tios. If  accepted  by  the  court  as  proof  of 
assessment  ratios,  can  be  quite  useful.  Pe- 
nally, some  states  have  provided  by  statute 
for  the  proof  of  assessment  ratios. 

A.  Proof  of  assessment  ratios  by  the 
taxpayer 

1.  Deitch  Company  v.  Board  of  Property 
Assessment.  417  Pa.  213,  209  A.2d  397  (1965). 

2.  In  re  Brooks  Building,  391  Pa.  94,  137 
A.2d  273  (1958)  (taxpayer  held  to  have  sat- 
isfied burden  of  proof  by  evidence  of  assess- 
ment ratios  of  3  or  4  similar  buildings.) 

3.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  v.  M'orren 
Independent  School  District  453  S.W.  2d  190 
(Texas  1970)  (It  Is  not  unusual  to  lose  in 
the  lower  court). 

4.  In  Re  Shope,  214  Pa.  Super.  315,  267 
A.2d  635  (Pa.  Super.  1969) 

B.  Introduction  into  evidence  of  equaliza- 
tion ratios 

1.  Schenley  Land  Company  v.  Board  oj 
Property  Assessment  205  Pa.  Super.  577,  311 
A.2d  79  (Pa.  Super.  1966) 

2.  In  re  AppeaU  of  Kents  2124  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Inc.,  34  N.J.  21.  166  A.2d  763  (1961). 
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C  Statutes  concerning  assessm,ent  ratios 
1   Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  Chapter  309 
(requires  the   assessor  to  make  a  publicly 
avsllable    statistical    study    of    assessment 

'*2  New  York,  Real  Property  Tax  Law  Sec- 
tion 720  (as  amended)  (provides  for  selec- 
tion of  properties  by  the  litigants) . 

3  Rosett,  "Inequity  In  the  Real  Property 
Tax  of  New  York  State  and  the  Aggravating 
Effects  of  Litigation",  23  Natl  Tax  Jour.  66 
(1970)  (This  volume  of  the  National  Tax 
Journal  contains  a  valuable  symposium  on 
Problems  of  State  and  Local  Government 
Finance.) 

4.  Minnesota  Statutes  Section  273.11  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"Each  assessing  officer  responsible  for  the 
determination  of  adjusted  market  value 
shall  annually  file  with  the  county  auditor 
the  ratio  which  he  has  used  of  adjusted  mar- 
ket value  to  market  value  of  all  the  taxable 
personal  and  real  property  within  the  tax- 
ing district,  except  property  which  by  law 
custom  or  practice  Is  valued  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  taxation." 

W.   LEGAL    ENTITLEMENT    TO    A    PARTICULAR 
ASSESSMENT    RATIO 

Once  the  litigant  has  somehow  presented 
the  facts  concerning  existing  assessment 
practices,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of 
determining  to  what  assessment  ratio  tax- 
payers are  entitled.  Suppose,  for  example. 
that  assessment  ratios  are  almost  randomly 
distributed  from  60%  to  10%  of  fair  mar- 
ket value.  To  what  assessment  ratio  Is  a  tax- 
payer entitled?  ShoiUd  the  Uxpayer  be  en- 
titled to  have  an  assessment  at  the  mean 
(average),  median  (the  middle  Item  of  a 
series),  mode  (that  point  about  which  the 
most  assessments  are  clustered)  or  at  some 
other  point?  The  courts  have  not  resolved 
this  question.  Justice  Roberts  opinion  in 
Deitch  Company  v.  Board  of  Property  Assess- 
ment, 417  Pa.  213.  209  A.  2d  397  (1965),  pre- 
sente  some  of  the  possibilities.  After  Indicat- 
ing that  the  taxpayer  was  entitled  to  have 
his  assessment  set  at  the  "common  level" 
the  Justice  went  on  to  say : 

"Of  course,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "common  level." 
Where  the  evidence  shows  that  the  assessors 
have  applied  a  fixed  ratio  of  assessed  to 
market  value  throughout  the  taxing  district, 
then  that  ratio  would  constitute  the  common 
level.  However,  where  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  no  such  fixed  ratio  has  been  applied 
and  that  ratios  vary  widely  In  the  district, 
the  average  of  such  ratios  may  be  considered 
the  "common  level"  .  .  .  Furthermore,  it 
may  be  that  the  evidence  will  show  some 
percentage  of  assessed  to  market  value  about 
which  the  bulk  of  Individual  assessment 
tends  to  cluster,  In  which  event  such  per- 
centage might  be  acceptable  as  the  common 
level." 

Other  cases  are  no  more  helpful.  However, 
the  following  materials  will  at  least  provide 
some  enllghtment.  If  not  answers. 

1.  Cheng,  "The  Common  Level  of  Assess- 
ment In  Property  Taxation,"  23  Natl  Tax 
Jour.  60  (1970) 

2.  In  re  Dulton  Realty,  Inc..  270  Minn.  1, 
132  N.W.  2d  394  (1964) 

3.  The  Supreme  Court  provides  no  clear 
guidance  for  making  such  Interstitial 
choices; 

Sunday  Lake  Iron  Co.  v.  Toumship  of 
Wakefield,  247  U.S.  350  (1918) 

Siotix  City  Bridge  Company  v.  Dakota 
County,  260  U.S.  441  )  1923) 

Cumberland  Coal  Co.  v.  Board  of  Revision 
of  Tax  Assessments,  284  U.S.  23  (1931) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  v. 
Browning,  310  U.S.  362  (1940) 

Township  of  Hillsborough  v.  Cromwell, 
326U.S.  620  (1946) 
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v.  CHOICE  OF  AN   ACTION 

The  citizens  group  contemplating  property 
tax  reform  may  find  that  state  laws  concern- 
ing "standing"  determine  litigation  strat- 
egy. If  the  law  does  not  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  complain  about  the  particular 
assessments  of  others  It  may  still  be  possible 
to  bring  an  action  seeking  reform  of  the  en- 
tire system.  Such  matters  vary  from  state  to 
state;  the  statutes  of  some  states  specifically 
accord  standing  to  all  taxpayers.  In  others 
standing  to  complain  about  an  assessment 
has  been  held  to  be  limited  to  the  com- 
plainant's property. 

The  trend  of  the  decisions  over  the  past 
decade,  or  so,  has  been  toward  more  active 
Judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  taxing  au- 
thorities. In  a  number  of  cases,  the  courts 
have  considered  and  granted  petitions  that 
assessors  be  compelled  to  perform  their 
statutory  duties.  The  following  materials  may 
be  helpful. 

1.  Annotation,  "Who  May  Complain  of 
Underassessment  or  Nonassessment  of  Prop- 
erty for  Taxation,"  5  A.LJl.  2d  576  (1949). 

2.  In  the  following  cases  taxpayers  sought 
and  were  granted  a  remedy  to  compel  taxing 
officials  to  Improve  their  assessment  prac- 
tices. Pierce  v.  Green,  229  Iowa  22,  294  N.W. 
237  (1940) ;  Bettingale  v.  Assessors  of  Spring- 
field. 343  Mass.  223,  178  N.E.  2d  10  (1961); 
Russman  v.  Luckett.  391  S.W.3d  694  (Ky. 
1965). 

3.  New  Jersey  started  the  property  tax 
revolution.  BaldvHn  Construction  Co.  v.  Essex 
County  Board  of  Taxation.  16  N.J.  339,  108 
A.2d  598  (1954);  Stoitz  v.  Township  of  Mid- 
dletown,  23  N.J.  580,  130  A.2d  15  (1957);  VU- 
lage  of  Ridgefield  Park  v.  Bergen  County 
Board  of  Taxation.  31  N.J.  420.  157  A.3d  839 
(1960). 

4.  Note,  "InequaUty  In  Property  Tax 
Assessments:  New  Cures  for  an  Old  111,"  76 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1374  (1963). 
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status  of  their  nation  from  a  principality 
to  a  kingdom.  Charles  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen,  who  had  served  as  Prince 
of  Rumania  since  1866,  was  crowned  by 
the  will  of  his  people  as  Charles  I.  As 
his  elevation  to  prince  had  been  in  1866, 
Charles'  coronation  occurred  on  May  10, 
thus  giving  a  triple  significance  to  this 
day  so  dear  to  all  Rumanians. 

With  the  closing  days  of  World  War  U, 
the  Russians,  who  had  taken  Bessarabia 
from  Rumania  70  years  before,  com- 
pleted their  domination  of  this  land  of 
brave  people.  Communists  were  placed  in 
key  positions,  King  Michael  was  forced 
to  appoint  a  Communist-front  govern- 
ment. A  Soviet-style  election  in  Novem- 
ber 1946  consolidated  the  Reds'  power, 
which  became  absolute  with  the  forced 
abdication  of  Michael  in  December  1947. 

Ruthless  foreign  rule  again  prevails  in 
this  long -oppressed  nation.  But  no  alien 
oppression  caii  ever  still  the  hopes  and 
prayers  beating  in  all  Rumanian  hearts. 
Let  us  hope  and  pray  with  them  on  their 
nation's  birthday  that  their  faith  and 
courage  will  be  rewarded  with  the  bright 
dawn  of  new  times,  when  freedom  shall 
again  prevail  in  Rumania. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Independence  Day  for  one  of  Euroiie's 
oldest  peoples,  one  whose  lineage  traces 
back  to  the  early  Roman  Empire.  I  speak 
of  Rumania,  whose  people  achieved  a 
millenlum-long  ambition  for  self-deter- 
mination on  this  date  in  1877. 

Throughout  ancient  and  medieval 
times,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which 
comprise  modem  Rumania,  were  ruled 
by  a  succession  of  invaders  from  Europe 
and  Asia.  But  always  they  maintained 
and  fought  for  their  own  identity,  suc- 
ceeding at  last  in  breaking  free  from  the 
Ottoman  Turks  during  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  War.  Independence  was  not  achieved 
by  a  legislative  act  nor  by  a  regal  pro- 
nouncement. Just  as  our  own  Nation, 
Rumania  won  its  independence  on  the 
battlefield,  where  its  young  armies  helped 
its  Russian  ally  defeat  the  Turks. 

On  March  3,  1878.  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  ending  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
affirmed  this  independence  and  interna- 
tional recognition  to  the  new  nation  was 
given  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  June 

1878.  .    ^   ^ 

Pour  years  after  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence,  the   Rumanians   raised   the 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Monday,  May  10,  1971,  marks  the  94th 
anniversary  of  Rumanian  Independence 
Day. 

This  day  is  celebrated  as  a  national 
holiday  by  Rumanian  people  throughout 
the  world. 

Throughout  history,  Rumania  has  been 
the  crossroads  between  East  and  West. 
Rumania  was  a  divided  territory,  par- 
celed out  among  her  neighbors  for  near- 
ly 400  years.  During  these  centuries, 
Rumania  was  part  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  was  ruled  by  agents  represent- 
ing the  sultans. 

In  1877,  when  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks  were  engaged  in  a  war  in  the 
Balkans,  the  courageous  people  of  Ru- 
mania cast  off  the  Ottoman  yoke  and 
proclaimed  their  national  independence 
on  May  10.  Pour  years  later,  on  May  10, 
1881,  Prince  Charles  became  Charles  I, 
King  of  Rumania. 

In  1945,  the  independence  of  the 
Rumanians  came  to  an  end  when  the  So- 
viet Union  by  the  presence  of  its  Red 
army  forced  the  Rumanians  to  estab- 
lish a  Commimist  government  that  would 
be  a  satellite  regime  to  the  Kremlin.  In 
recent  years,  the  Rumanian  Government 
has  made  limited  efforts  to  reassert  its 
national  sovereignty  and  independence 
from  Moscow. 

However,  reflections  of  the  brutal  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  by  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  have  dimmed  the  hopes  of  any 
such  nationalistic  movement. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  brave 
people  of  Rumania  will  maintain  their 
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eternal  hope  for  freedom  and  ind(  pend- 
ence.  We  must  continue  to  support  their 
ftiTn<;  for  freedom. 


AMERICAN  TRAILS— 
REDISCOVERED 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISDN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yorl*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  confident  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  are  interested  in  the  outdoors 
and  the  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  I  have  just  $een  a 
very  interesting  publication  f  rwn  tjie  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  havlnf  to  do 
with  one  facet  of  their  extensive  program 
to  bund  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
throughout  the  coimtry  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Americans.  One  part  of  the 
program  has  to  do  with  the  building  of 
trails  throughout  America  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure  of  our  constituents. 
The  publication  is  entitled.  "An^rican 
Trails — Rediscovered,"  and  was  Written 
by  Mr.  G.  Douglas  Hofe,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreationi 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Hofe's 
statement  as  contained  in  the  publica- 
tion will  be  of  great  interest  ito  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

American  Trails — Redisco' 
(By  O.  Douglas  Hofe,  Jr.) 

The  story  of  the  American  trail  staifes  with 
the  story  of  America  Itself.  No  outdpor  re- 
Bovirce  Is  more  Imbedded  in  this  nation's 
herlta^  and  history.  First  there  wfre  the 
animal  trails.  Then  came  the  Indiai^  trails. 
Finally,  the  trails  which  carried  the  ctplorer, 
the  pioneer,  and  the  adventurer  cleai  across 
a  continent — forging  from  a  frontl»  Units 
which  united  a  nation;  literally,  from  sea  to 
shining  sea. 

Until  recent  years,  most  Americana!  looked 
upon  our  trails  with  a  mixture  of  hlitorlcal 
awe  and  nostalgia.  The  city  dweller  and  the 
suburbanite  rarely  Identified  himself  with 
this  outdoor  asset.  \ 

Meet  Americans  knew  that  trails  w^ere  out 
there — somewhere.  And  that  they  werfc  being 
used,  they  rea8on«d — by  someone.  Arid  they 
were  nice  to  have — they  supposed.  Btit  how 
trails  translated  into  the  recreation  $nd  re- 
newal plans  for  the  urban  American ,  eluded 
them.  I 

Today,  the  American  trail  has  bee4  redis- 
covered— almost  with  a  vengeance.       j 

Once  again,  the  trail  molds  and  meanders 
In  the  destinies  of  America's  outdoor  tradi- 
tions. It  U  no  longer  the  sole  possesion  of 
the  hiker,  backpacker,  camper,  flslierman. 
camera  buff,  or  birdwatcher. 

This  newfound  awareness  of  the  American 
trail  has  been  caused.  In  part,  bt  "The 
Leisure  Explosion" — shorter  work]  days, 
shorter  work  weeks,  longer  vacation  |>erlods, 
and  more  spendable  Income.  And  too,  As  more 
and  more  of  us  move  Into  bigger  ancl  bigger 
cities  and  suburbs,  there  grows  a  need  for 
something  which  almost  borders  pn  the 
spiritual.  The  pessimist  would  say  we  tieed  to 
"get  away  from  It  all."  At  the  Buiteau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  we  prefer  to  tljlnk  of 
It  as  a  need  for  personal  involvement,  Enrich- 
ment, and  renewal.  ( 

TRAILS   FOR    SVERTONK  | 

By  Its  nature,  the  trail  takes  Its  traveler 
from  one  place  to  another.  And  whatj  things 
there  are  to  see  and  do  along  the  wa|l 
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In  a  matter  of  minutes  the  casvial  walker 
can  often  leave  behind  his  office  worries — 
Incubated  by  the  Impersonal  suffocations  of 
the  city's  concrete  canyons.  In  minutes  he 
can  rediscover  how  nature  fashions  Its  Intri- 
cate weavlngs  in  tapestries  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation. In  minutes  the  Jangling  of  a  tele- 
phone Is  forgotten  as  the  walker  "tunes  In" 
to  the  warble  of  a  bird  or  the  serenade  of  a 
cricket.  He  can  touch  a  leaf  and  trace  Its 
veins  and  patterns.  What  Is  more,  the  trail 
walker  can  share  his  experiences  with  a  few 
others.  Or  he  can  be  alone. 

To  walk  or  ride  a  trail  requires  no  partic- 
ular skill  or  stamina.  For  the  walker,  a  com- 
fortable and  BcuSable  pair  of  shoes  and  some 
casual  clothing  are  all  that  is  necessary;  for 
a  bike  trail — Just  a  bike  and  some  legwork. 

More  exotic  and  specialized  trails,  of  course, 
do  exist  and  are  increasing.  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  elsewhere  swimmers  can  explore 
undersea  trails.  There  are  more  opportuni- 
ties for  the  handicapped  person  to  share  out- 
door experiences  with  his  family,  thanks  to 
trails  which  are  graded  for  wheelchair  use. 
And,  while  the  sightless  American  cannot 
"see"  the  wonders  found  along  a  trail,  he 
can  hear,  smell,  and  touch  them  along  a 
growing  network  of  "Braille  Trails." 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    TRAILS 

The  new  National  Recreation  Trail  con- 
cept of  bringing  trails  closer  to  people  la 
highly  significant.  The  concept  is  being 
turned  Into  reality  through  Public  Law  90- 
&43,  the  Act  which  established  the  National 
Trails  System. 

The  first  federally  administered  trail  to 
bear  the  designation  "National  Recreation 
Trail"  came  into  being  last  summer  In  An- 
geles National  Forest  near  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, when  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  snipped  a  ribbon 
opening  up  the  28-mlle-long  Oabrtellno  Na- 
tional Recreation  Trail. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later,  in  September  1970, 
an  enthusiastic  crowd  gathered  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  California  coast  In  the  hills 
which  command  a  sweeping  overlook  of  the 
East  San  FYancisco  Bay  area.  There,  a  jjer- 
sonal  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  addressed  the  crowd  and  presented 
a  special  document.  The  document  was  a  cer- 
tificate declaring  the  East  Bay  Skyline  Trail, 
administered  by  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park 
District  of  Oakland,  to  be  the  first  non- 
federal National  Recreation  Trail  in  the 
nation. 

Thus,  a  14-mlle  trail  administered  under 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem Act  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  dedicated  and  plans  are  underway  to  ex- 
tend the  trail  25  miles  to  further  enhance 
the  varied  recreation  opportunities  of  the 
East  Bay  area. 

tniBAN   TRAILS 

In  addition  to  their  designations  as  Na- 
tional Recreation  Trails,  the  East  Bay  Sky- 
line and  Oabrlellno  Trails  share  something 
else  in  common.  They  serve  large  urban  areas. 

And  here  lies  the  most  challenging  aspect 
of  all  who  are  concerned  with  America's  out- 
door recreation  destinies:  bringing  the  out- 
doors closer  to  the  frontdoors  of  urban  Amer- 
icans. 

High  on  the  list  of  priorities  at  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  is  a  creative  and  in- 
novative determination  to  provide  an  "escape 
mechanism"  for  our  metropolitan  dwellers: 
many  of  whom  are  virtually  captives  of  the 
city. 

Not  only  are  they  demanding  outlets  to 
fill  their  Increasing  leisure  hours,  but  their 
quest  Includes  "breaking  the  ranks"  from 
contemporary  regimentation.  Mllllona  of  axir 
citizens  who  feel  regimented  at  their  offices 
or  factories  must  flght  the  regimentation  of 
traffic,  only  to  end  the  day  in  crowded  and 
regimented  housing  patterns. 

At  present,  the  city  dwellor  is  often  de- 
pendent on  the  automobile  to  get  from  bis 
home  to  a  place  where  h«  can  commune  with 
nature,  walk,  hike,  ride  horseback,  or  pedal 
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along  a  bike  trail.  But  many  city  dwellers 
do  not  have  cars.  In  fact,  it  Is  estimated 
that  some  60  million  of  tit  of  driving  age  do 
not  have  automobllee.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  many  inner-city  Inhabitants.  The  very 
people  who  most  need  outdoor  experiences 
and  exercise  stand  the  least  chance  of  get- 
ting it. 

m  BXARCB   or  sPAcx 

A  film  produced  recently  by  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  National  Educa- 
tional Televifilon  graphically  probes  into  the 
problems  of  urban  open  space  needs. 

The  film's  title,  "In  Search  of  Space," 
quickly  summarizes  its  thrust  and  charac- 
ter. Its  msesage  tells  us  that  outdoor  space 
in  and  near  our  large  cities  is  there — if  we 
look  for  It. 

Unused  or  Ill-used  rights-of-way  can  be 
found  In  almost  every  urban  area;  often 
complete  with  built-in  and  welcome  green 
space.  These  include  abandoned  railroad 
lines,  oanal  banks,  and  utility  rights-of-way. 
Flood  plains  also  oSer  an  exciting  recreation 
resource. 

Because  of  their  straight-line  character- 
IbUcs,  these  rights-of-way  can  become  iin^if 
and  extensions — tying  together  parks,  leading 
Into  existing  trails,  (x  bringing  together  a 
city's  cultviral  faculties.  Additionally,  these 
rights-of-way  can  sometimes  form  greeubelts 
which  encircle  a  city,  or  that  wind  seipen- 
tlnely  throughout  a  city. 

The  potential  recreation  use  of  abandoned 
railroad  rights-of-way  and  similar  trail  op- 
portunities In  and  near  our  cities  la  receiv- 
ing full  attention  from  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  A  report  which  includes  an 
Inventory  of  railroad  abandonments  over  ttu 
past  10  years — with  emphasis  on  those  near 
or  within  large  cities — is  to  be  released  soon. 
Criteria  for  determining  the  range  of  recre- 
ation potential  of  these  abandonments — es- 
pecially trails — will  be  Included  also. 

The  report  suggests  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  public — Interested  Individuals, 
trail  clubs,  private  recreation  associatloiu — 
to  maintain  a  running  balance  sheet  of  rec- 
reation opportunities  in  their  states  and 
communities.  They  will  have  to  evaluate 
rights-of-way;  pursue  the  legal  aspects;  pro- 
mote community  Interest;  deal  with,  per- 
suade, and  generally  pester  state  and  local 
officials  to  acquire  these  rights-of-way. 

If  we  want  more  and  better  trails  In  our 
cities — some  of  which  may  eventually  be- 
come National  Recreation  Trails — It  is  neces- 
sary to  pinpoint  trail  opportunities  and  Ignite 
citizen-official  action. 

SUCCESS  STORIES 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  city 
dwellers  are  taking  the  initiative  and  push- 
ing ahead  on  their  own  to  estabUsh  recrea- 
tion trails. 

Such  perseverance  of  determination  are 
paying  off. 

More  than  300  members  of  the  nonproflt 
Buckeye  Trail  Association  are  working  dili- 
gently to  extend  the  Buckeye  hiking  trail 
from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  including  side 
trails. 

In  Seattle,  more  than  100  persons  turned 
out  last  year  for  a  "Citizen's  Walk-In"— 
dramatizing  the  need  to  acquire  a  railroad 
right-of-way  for  recreation  trail  use.  The 
route  was  being  considered  for  abandonment. 

In  New  York  State,  the  residents  of  cities 
and  villages  who  cooperated  In  the  establish- 
ment and  Initial  maintenance  of  the  Old 
Groton  Trail  way  are  to  be  commended.  Thli 
urban  trail  extends  26  miles  from  New  York 
City  to  QrotonvlUe.  The  title  for  this  trail 
passed  to  the  state  In  1968. 

Everyone  was  pleased  when  President  Nix- 
on signed  Into  law  the  bill  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  C&O  Canal  by  making  the  cansl 
and  its  adjacent  trails  an  addition  to  our 
national  park  system. 

But  possibly  overlooked  was  another  ex- 
cellent illvistratlon  of  urban  cooperation 
among  federal  agencies,  local  governments, 
and   a   private   organization  to  establish  a 
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-creation  trail  in  the  Washington.  D.C., 
irea  In  this  case  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  the  National  Park  Service 
teamed  with  the  American  Youth  Hostels 
organization.  Various  local  governmental 
awncles  representing  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. Maryland,  and  Virginia  also  gave 
their  support.  One  of  their  plans  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  area-wide,  loop-type  system  of 
biking  and  hiking  trails— along  which  will 
be  situated  overnight  hostels.  The  same  team 
li  looking  into  the  posslbUlties  for  bicycle 
gominuter  trails. 

THE  TRAILS  ACT 

The  National  Trails  System  Act  of  1968 
gtresses  the  Importance  of  the  establishment 
of  three  types  of  traUs:  (1)  Trails  in  or  near 
urban  areas — particularly  National  Recrea- 
tion Trails;  (2)  connecting  and  side  trails; 
and  (3)   a  system  of  National  Scenic  Trails. 

Urban  oriented  National  Recreation  Trails 
we  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  lands 
gdmlnistered  by  his  agency) .  but  only  Con- 
gress can  establish  National  Scenic  Trails. 

Recreation  and  Scenic  Trails  may  offer  a 
wide  range  of  trail-type  activities,  or,  they 
may  be  restricted  to  a  single  use,  such  as 
walking. 

Motorized  recreation  vehicles,  such  as 
snowmobiles  and  trail  scooters,  may  be  al- 
lowed on  some  National  Recreation  Trails 
although  they  are  barred  from  long-distance 
National  Scenic  Trails. 

NATIONAL   SCENIC   TRAILS 

The  first  National  Scenic  Trails  established 
by  Congress  under  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem were  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  the  Pa- 
cific Crest  Trail.  Since  passage  of  the  Trails 
Act,  work  hus  progressed  steadily  to  select 
rights-of-way  and  to  develop  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  operation  of  these  two 
splendid  trails. 

The  proposed  route  of  each  has  been  re- 
mapped— in  the  case  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  by  the  overall  federal  administrator, 
the  National  Park  Service,  with  slgnlfl£ant 
and  welcome  assistance  from  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  Conference;  and  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  by  its  administrator,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. As  required  by  law,  route  selections  were 
given  public  exposure  through  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Both  trails  receive  protection  through  co- 
operation of  the  states  involved — ^primarily 
by  use  of  various  land  acquisition  methods, 
notably  scenic  easements  which  do  not  re- 
quire landowners  to  give  up  their  property. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  though,  land 
acquisition  cannot  take  place  Immediately. 

And,  both  trails  have  the  advantage  of 
advisory  councils  to  assist  In  formulating 
trail  policies.  Their  membership  is  drawn 
from  public  and  private  sectors.  One  of  the 
first  actions  of  both  councils  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  distinctive  sjrmbol  representing 
each  trail  on  the  uniform  marker  of  the 
National  Trails  System. 

POTENTIAL    NATIONAL    SCENIC   TRAILS 

Bestowing  national  status  upon  the  Ap- 
palachian and  Pacific  Crest  Trails  Is  a  sound 
beginning — but    merely    that — a    beginning. 

The  Trails  Act  lists  14  routes  for  consid- 
eration as  National  Scenic  Trails.  Five  of 
these  studies  are  underway,  directed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  They  are 
Kl  Camino  Real,  Mormon,  and  Mormon  Bat- 
taUon  Trails,  the  North  Country  Trail,  and 
the  Oregon  Trail.  Of  these  five,  only  the  El 
Camino  Real  Is  less  than  100  mUes  long. 
n»o«t  are  thousands  of  miles. 

Bureau  studies  of  the  Continental  Divide 
and  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trails  sire  near- 
ing  completion  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the   Interior  for   review. 

At  various  intervals  during  the  next  three 
years,  studies  of  the  seven  remaining  trails 
vlll  be  started:  Alaska's  Oold  Rush  Trails, 
the  Chlsholm  Trail,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long, 
Natchez  Trace,  Santa  Fe,  and  Kltanlng 
Trails. 
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Dvirlng  such  studies,  every  effort  Is  made 

to  secure  the  views  of  Interested  parties, 
both  government  and  private.  Their  ideas 
and  perspectives  play  a  prominent  role  In 
the  decision-making  process  of  each  report. 
A  healthy  cross  section  of  opinions  Is  gen- 
erated through  personal  contacts,  public 
meetings,  letters,  telephone  calls,  and  the 
media. 

OTHER   TRAIL    ACnVITIES 

Recreation  trails  are  Included  as  integral 
elements  of  other  studies  conducted  by  the 
Bureau. 

Another  federal  agency,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is  con- 
sidering incorporating  trails  in  Its  model 
cities  program  In  the  hope  of  satisfying  some 
of  the  recreation  needs  of  those  they  serve. 

States,  too,  are  playing  a  more  active  role 
In  recog^nlElng  the  recreation  potential  at 
trails.  Last  y«ar,  the  State  of  Wa^ilngton 
passed  legislation  establishing  a  state  trails 
system.  And  other  states  are  considering  simi- 
lar measures. 

California  Is  trails  conscious.  That  state 
recommended  that  trails  be  established  with- 
in the  California  State  Park  System  and 
elsewhere  to  serve  its  growing  urban  popu- 
lation. To  coordinate  this,  the  governor  ap- 
pointed a  California  Recreational  Trails  Com- 
mittee. 

California  law  now  bans  construction  of 
state  highways  which  cotild  destroy  or  cut 
through  existing  trails  unless  a  reasonable 
alternate  route  Is  provided  for  the  trail  users. 
Thanks  to  the  same  law,  designers  of  free- 
ways on  the  state  highway  system  must  now 
incorporate  pedestrian  paths  and  bicycle  ac- 
commodationB. 

And,  new  trail  associations,  such  as  are 
foimd  in  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  are 
also  making  their  presence  felt. 

THE   PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Private  Industry  Is  very  much  on  the  trails 
scene.  Bicycle  manufacturers  and  other  re- 
lated private  organizations,  for  example,  have 
long  worked  cooperatively  toward  establish- 
ment of  new  bike  trail  systems. 

Bicycle  manvifacturers'  sales  charts  reflect 
growing  sales  and  profits.  And  with  the 
mounting  sales  of  bikes  musrt  come  a  oaU  for 
more  bike  trtOls. 

Since  the  1962  comeback  of  bicycling  as  a 
popular  adult  pastime.  It  Is  eertlmated  that 
more  than  10,000  bicycle  trails  have  been 
established.  Furthermore,  the  Bicycle  Insti- 
tute of  America  reports  that  the  demand  for 
new  trails  keeps  growing.  The  Institute  of- 
fers advice  and  planning  assistance  to  thoee 
Interested  in  community  blkeways. 

One  dramatic  concept — shared  by  federal 
agencies,  city  governments,  and  the  Bicycle 
Institute — Is  the  poesibUlty  of  bicycle  com- 
muter trails  as  a  partial  answer  to  car-clogged 
freeways. 

THE  FtTTURi:    PLANS,   ACTION,   IIONXT 

The  three  ingredients:  plans,  action,  and 
money  are  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
trails  program. 

With  this  very  much  in  mind,  a  National 
Trails  Symposium  is  scheduled  for  June  2,  3, 
and  4  in  Washington,  DC.  Hosting  this  vital 
meeting  will  be  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  and  Open  Lands  Proj- 
ect, a  Chicago-based  private  conservation 
organization. 

A  broad  range  of  individuals  and  groups, 
both  governmental  and  private,  will  be  con- 
tributing to  the  symposium.  Their  common 
interest  will  be  an  enthusiasm  for  traUs  and 
a  determination  for  more  and  better  trails. 

As  envisioned,  the  symposium  will  side- 
step pep  talks  In  favor  of  head-on  confron- 
tations about  problems,  legalisms,  and  those 
ingredients  which  have  translated  themselves 
Into  success  stories. 

The  federal  role  must  evolve  along  these 
lines : 

1.  Working  vsdth  private  groups  to  bring 
together  clubs,  groups,  and  Individuals  Into 
compact,  influence-wielding  confederations; 
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2.  Serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  latest 
in  trial-planning  information,  with  more 
ambitious  contributions  of  their  trail  ex- 
pertise to  citizens  groups; 

3.  Financial  assistance  for  establishing 
trails.  Including  acqulstlon  and  development 
costs. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreaton  admin- 
isters the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  through  which  states  and  communi- 
ties— on  a  50-&0  cost-sharing  basis — can  be 
assisted  in  acquiring  and  developing  lands 
for  trails. 

The  Open  Space  Land  Program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment provides  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  to 
state  and  local  public  bodies  to  assist  in  ac- 
quiring and  p.-ovidlng  basic  development  of 
lands  for  park,  recreation,  and  open  space 
purposes.  Trails  on  Isolds  purchased  for  these 
purposes  are  an  eligible  project  cost. 

WHERE  TO  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Since  many  may  have  questions  concern- 
ing the  National  TraUs  System,  a  30-page 
booklet  entlUed  "National  Scenic  and  Recre- 
ation Trails,"  which  answers  some  of  the 
more  common  questions  asked  about  the  pro- 
gram, is  free  by  writing  to:  TRAILS,  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  UJ3.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Further  questions  concerning  the  System 
or  trails  In  general  may  be  directed  to  the  six 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  at  the  following  addresses: 

Northeast — Pa.,  Maine,  Vermont,  N.H., 
Mass.,  N.Y.,  R.I..  Dlst.  of  Col.,  Conn..  N.J.. 
Md.,  W.  Va.,  and  Del.:  Regional  Director. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Federal  Build- 
ing, 7th  Floor,  1421  Cherry  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19102,  Phone:  215-597-7989. 

Southeast— Qt^..  Va.,  Ala.,  Tenn.,  N.C.,  B.C.. 
Ark.,  La.,  Miss.,  Fla.,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin 
Islands:  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  810  New  Walton  Bldg..  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30303,  Phone:  404-526-6377. 

Lake  Central— Mich..  Minn.,  Wis.,  Iowa,  HI., 
Ind.,  Ohio,  Mo.,  and  Ky.:  Regional  Director, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  3853  Research 
Park  Drive,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104,  Phone: 
313-769-7481. 

af Id-Continenf— -Colo.,  NX>.,  SX>..  Wyo., 
Neb.,  Kan..  N.  Mex.,  Okla..  and  Texas:  Re- 
gional Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, Building  41,  Denver  Federal  Center, 
Denver,  Colo.  80226,  Phone:  303-233-8881, 
303-233-6765. 

Pacific  Southwest — Calif.,  Nev..  Utah,  Ariz.. 
Hawaii,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam:  Re- 
gional Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, Box  36062,  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102,  Phone:  415-566- 
0182. 

Pacific  Northwest — Wash..  Idaho,  Oreg., 
Mont.,  and  Alaska:  Regional  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  1000  2nd  Avenue, 
Seatle,  Wash.  98104,  Phone:  206-583-4706. 

For  Information  regarding  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail,  write:  National  Park 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

For  information  regarding  the  Pacific  Crest 
National  Scenic  Trail,  write:  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250. 

For  group  and  VIP  motion  picture  screen- 
ings, consider  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation film.  The  American  Trail.  A  mtilti- 
award  winner.  Its  latest  accolade  Is  the 
Golden  Sun  MedalUon  (Grand  Prize)  at  the 
n  International  Touristic  Film  Festival  last 
November  In  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Fully  narrated 
In  16mm  color.  The  American  Trail  is  also 
cleared  for  public  service  time  on  local  tele- 
vision and  runs  28  minutes.  Write  (well  in 
advance) :  Modem  Talking  Picture  Service, 
1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

NATIONAL    TRAILS    SYMPOSIUM 

Jime  2.  3,  and  4,   1971,  Washington.  D.C. 

Hosts:  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Open  Lands 
Project. 
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StaU 


Approximatt 

number  >  of  State  traHs  _, 

miles  of  considered  in 

existing  trails  SCORP' 


Alabama. 
Alaska'.. 
Arizona.. 


456 

1,200   Yea. 
3,104   Yes. 


Arkansas.. 
California. 


45 

12.234   Yes. 


Colorado. 


7,126    Yes.. 


Connecticut. 


Delaware. 
Ftorida... 


390 


41 

247    Yes. 


Georgia. 


Hawau. 


158    Yes.  Also  recom- 
mends State  le|- 
islation  to  prinict 
Appalachian  Ni  - 
ture  Study  Tra  I. 

471  


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


10.817    Yes. 
700 


Indiana. 

Iowa 


928    Yes. 
182 


Kansas.... 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


33 

717    Yes. 
214    Yes. 

2,935    Yes. 

818    Yes. 
2,513    Yes. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 


10,526    Yes.. 
2,673    Yes. 


Mississippi ---  ' 

PootnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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WHAT  YOUR  STATE  IS  DOING  ABOUT  TRAILS 
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state  bails 
act  drafted 


Stata  trails  legislation 
enacted 


Implemented 


Trails  planned  for 
by  the  SUte 


Who  to  write  for  SUte 
trails  information 


Act  establishing  wilderness 
trails. 


No. 


173  miles  for  1969-74. 
144  miles  for  1970-75. 


16  mUes  for  1970-74. 


Yet.. 


.  (1)  1969  Recreational  Trails  Act  Yes. 
encourages  establishment 
of  trails. 

(2)  Pleasure  riding  tax  law 

provides  for  establish- 
ment of  public  riding  and 
hiking  trails  by  taxing 
owners  of  pleasure  riding 
animals  1969. 

(3)  Act  prohibits  destruction  of 

existing  trails  by  State 
freeway  construction 
unless  alternate  routes 
provided.  1970. 


Director,  department  of  conser- 
vation. 
Theodore  G.  Smith,  director. 

division  of  parks. 
Roger  Gruenewald,  outdoor 

recreation  coordinating 

commission. 
Frank  A.  Patalano,  executive 

director,  Arkansas  Planning 

Commission. 
.  William  Penn  Mott.  Jr.,  director, 

department  of  parks  and 

recreation. 


Yes. 


176mil«sby 

68  miles  In  1971. 


Acquisition  by  1973  of  a 
river  trail  of  8,000 
acres  inclusive  of 
land  and  water  acre- 
age. 

28  miles  (or  1971-75.... 


Trails  provided  for 
under  existing 
legislation. 


45  miles  for  1970-75. 


Act  to  regulate  snowmobiles. 
Act  set  $10  registration  fee, 
$1  of  which  goes  toward 
providing  trails.  1969. 
.  Trails  provided  tor  under 
existing  legislation. 

(1)  Act  authorizing  State  to 

acquire  land  for 
Appalachian  National 
Scenic  Trail.  1969. 

(2)  Aet  authorizing  State  trails 

inventory.  1969. 


450  miles  for  1971-75. 


(1)  Will  sUrt  . 
acquiring 

ing 

land 

this 

year 

(1971). 

(2)  Inventory 


Harry  K.  Woodward,  director, 
division  of  game,  hsh,  and 
parks,  department  of  natural 
resources. 

Joseph  N.  Gill,  commissioner, 
department  of  agriculture 
and  natural  resources. 

DavM  R.  Keifer,  director.  State 
planning  office. 

Ney  C.  Landrum,  director,  divi- 
sion of  recreatwn  and  parks, 
department  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Tom  Under,  State  planning  and 
community  affairs  officar, 
bureau  of  State  planning  and 
community  affairs. 

.  Shelly  M.  Mark,  director,  de- 
partment of  planning  and 
economic  development. 

Wilhelm  M.  Bockert,  director, 
Idaho  Department  of  Parks. 

Henry  N.  Barkhausen,  director, 
department  of  conservation. 


John  R.  Uoyd,  director,  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources. 

E.  B.  Speaker,  assistant  to  the 
director  State  conservation 
commission. 

Lynn  Burris,  Jr.,  director.  State 
park  and  resources  authority. 
.  Frank  J.  Groschelle,  speci' 
assistant  to  the  Goveino.. 

Lamar  Gibson,  director.  State 
parks  and  recreation  com- 
mission. 
.  Lawrence  Stuart,  director. 
State  parks  and  recreation 
commission. 

Spencer  P.  Ellis,  director, 

Department  of  forests  and 

parks. 
Arthur  Brownell.  commissioner, 

department  of  natural 

resources. 


hiUlc  Law  225, 1964, authorizes    No. 
studies  (or  State  trails  system. 


pletad 
1970. 


.  (1)  Act  to  regulate  snowmobiles 
provides  funds  for  trail 
development.  1967. 

(2)  Act  desingating  Casey  Jones 

Trail.  1967. 

(3)  Act  designating  Minnesota 

Valley  Trails.  1969. 

(4)  Act  authorizes  SUte 

Forestry  Department  to 
acquire  easements  for 
trail  purposes.  1969. 


Yes. 


Approximately  200 
miles  (or  1971-75. 


Ralph  A.  MacMullan,  director, 
Michigan  Department  o( 
Natural  Resources. 

Robert  Herbst,  commissioner, 
department  ot  conservation. 


284  miles  for  1971-74. 


Spencer  E.  Medlin,  comptroller, 
Mississippi  Park  System. 
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SUte 


Approximate 

number  >  of  SUte  trails  system 

miles  of  considered  in  SUte  trails 

existing  trails  SCORP'  act  drafted 


SUte  trails  legislation 
anactad 


Implemented 


Trails  planned  for 
by  tba  SUt* 


Who  to  wrIU  for  SUU 
trails  information 


Mtsaouri 

Itontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


N«  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

NewYorks 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 

South  DakoU.. 

Tennessee 

Texas --- 

Ittak 

Vermont 

YiriiM 

Washiaglon.... 

Wait  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 


I  Ri«    ¥•«  Approximately  280  acres 

'•"'    ^^ Tirl971-74. 


9,496 

67 
503 

1,262 

3,772 

3,648 

4,548 

1,884 

590 


Yes. 


20  trails  (or  1971-75. 


Recommends  SUte 
legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  Appala- 
chaln  National 
Scenk  Trail.  Bill 
in  preparation. 

Yes 


Yes. 


150  mUes  (or  1971-75  .. 


Yea.. 


ISO  mile*  (or  1971-75. 


2,331    Y«. 


Resolution  passed  recognizing      Yes. 
Buckeye  Trail. 


.  2,409  miles  recom- 
mended (or  develop- 
ment during  1971-75. 
78  miles  for  1971-75.... 


307 

8,963 

6,172 
60 
68 

1.252 

70< 

750 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yas.. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


30  miles  for  1971-75.. 
.  30  miles  for  1971-72. 


Yas. 
Yes. 


Yas. 
Ya». 


3  trails  are  planned  for 
acquisition  and  devel 
opmtnt  for  1971-74. 


65  mUas  for  1971-73. 


5,348    Yes. 


7.438  

913    Yes Vai.. 

8,356    Yes 


1.000  milas  ter  1971-75. 


Yts(1970) Underway. 
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Wyoming. 


Y„ 201  miles  for  1971-75. 

433    Yes  ..  (1)  Snowmobile  Act  provides       Y«s 50  mile*  for  1971-73.. 

tor  development  ot  trails 
on  public  lands.  1969. 
(2)  Motorcycle  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Act  provides  for 
trail  development  1969. 
6,318    Yes 4  trails  for  1971-72... 


Robert  L  Ounkeson,  executive 
tacraUry,  Inter-ageiKy 
councillor  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 
Robert  F.  Cooney,  attisUnt 
chle(,  recreation  and  parks 
division,  department  of  fish 
and  game. 

.  Willaid  R.  Barbee,  director, 
game  and  parks  commission. 

.  Elmo  J.  De  Ricco,  director, 
department  of  conservation 
and  natural  resources. 
George  Gilman.  commissioner, 
department  ot  resources  and 
economic  development. 


Richard  J.  Sullivan,  commis- 
sioner, department  of  environ- 
mental protection. 
SUte  plannirig  officer.  State 

planning  ofnce. 
Sal  J.  Prezioso,  commissioner, 

office  of  parks  and  recreation. 
William  L.  Turner,  director, 

department  of  administration, 
John  Greensllt, coordinator, 
SUte  outdoor  recreation 
agency. 
William  B.  Nye,  director, 
department  of  natural 
resources. 
Director,  industrial  development 

and  park  department. 
R.  L  Porter,  SUU  highway 
engineer.  State  highway 
department. 
Irving  Hand,  executive  director, 

State  planning  board. 
John  L.  Rego,  director,  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources. 
Bob  Hickman,  director,  depart- 
ment of  parks,  recreation, 
and  tourism. 
Robert  Hodgins,  director, 
department  of  game,  fish, 
and  parks. 
William  L.  Jenkins,  commis- 
missioner,  department  of 
conservation. 
Paul  Schlimper,  assisUnt  direc- 
tor of  park  services  depart- 
ment of  parks  and  wildlife. 
Gordon  E.  Harmston,  executive 
director,  department  ot 
natural  raaources. 
Forrtst  t  Orr,  pUnning  director, 
agency  of  environmenUl 
conservation. 
Ban  Bolen,  commissioner  ot 

parks. 
Lewis  A.  Bell,  chairman, 
interagency  committee  tor 
outdoor  recreation. 
.  WilUam  H.  Loy,  acting  director, 
Federal-SUte  relations. 
John  A.  B«ale.  deputy  secreury, 
department  of  natural 
resources. 


Paul  H.  Westedt  director, 
Wyoming  Recreation 
Commisston. 


'  Compiled  from  Federal  and  sUte  sources. 

2 Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan. 


>  Number  of  trails  Identified  by  the  State  for  potential  inclusion  In  the  national  trails  system- 
AUska,  12;  New  York,  4. 


VALOR  UNHERALDED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concentration  of  Interest  In  the  critics  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  led  to  a  situation 
which  Is  obvious;  namely  that  the  won- 
derful service  to  the  country  of  the  men 
who  have  been  assigned  to  Vietnam  has 
in  fact  been  consistently  overlooked.  Yet 


at  last,  in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  Fri- 
day. April  30,  editorial  recognition  Is 
given  to  thousands  of  unheralded  young 
Americans  who  served  honorably  and 
properly  in  the  uniform  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Public  Wxanolino  Deownb  Chxkss — Valob 
or  THOUSAMD8  Unhkealdeo 

As  the  withdrawal  of  XT.S.  combat  troops 
from  Vietnam  proceedB.  we  find  a  troubled 
chapter  in  oiir  history  coming  to  a  cloae 
with  a  notable  void.  Few  can  Identify  the 
heroes  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Was  this  truly  a  "war  without  heroes,"  m 


an  author  has  called  It?  Or  have  we  simply 
failed  to  recognize  and  applaud  those  men 
whose  behavior  in  Vietnam  has  measured  up 
In  every  way  to  the  standards  of  American 
fighting  men  In  the  past? 

Certainly  this  has  not  been  a  war  without 
heroic  conduct.  It  has  been  detailed  In  the 
citations  for  some  170  Medals  of  Honor 
awarded  since  1064  and  it  lies  behind  count- 
less other  decorations  for  gallantry  under 
fire.  It  is  demonstrated  as  well  in  the  fact 
that  all  but  a  mlnlscule  few  of  the  2.8  mU- 
llon  men  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  have 
done  so  with  skill,  steadiness  and  pride.  We 
cannot  speak  of  a  war  without  heroes  when 
46,000  men  have  given  their  lives  in  its  cause. 
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and  tens  of  thousands  more  wUl  bearjthe 
scars  of  Its  combat  for  the  rest  of  their  c^ys. 
Yet  the  names  of  our  most  decorated  he^-oes 
fade  quickly  from  mind.  The  Vietnam  ^ret- 
eran  hangs  up  hta  uniform  and  slips  »ack 
into  civilian  Itfe  with  little  demonstraftlon 
of  gratitude  or  welcome.  He  comes  hom(e  to 
nnd  a  populace  more  Interested  In  ^th- 
drawal  dates  than  In  the  fact  that  his  own 
service  and  sacrtflce  are  what  have  ^de 
o\ir  honorable  withdrawal  from  that  cotflict 
possible.  He  finds  the  air  filled  not  ^Ith 
cheers  but  with  public  wrangling  jover 
whether  the  struggle  to  which  he  gare  a 
significant  portion  of  his  life  U  really  wc  rth- 
whlle. 

It  is  not  enough  to  regret  that  our  men 
were  not  followed  to  Vietnam  by  many  like 
Ernie  Pyle.  who  during  World  War  II  gave 
the  American  people  a  vivid  appreciation  of 
the  day-to-day  duress  of  frontline  duty.  It  is 
fair  to  ask  whether  the  reporting  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  which  so  often  has  seemtd  to 
focus  In  the  wrong  direction,  was  not  simply 
a  reflection  of  the  preoccupation  of  the 
American  people  themselves  with  the  poli- 
tical implication  of  that  struggle,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Tusvilt  may  be  that  we  have  falK  d  as 
a  nation  to  IdenUfy  ourselves  with  the  h\  man 
commrtment  wtxleb.  our  men  have  fulplled 
so  unselfishly  In  Vietnam— the  same  fcom- 
mltment  that  carried  our  fighting  men 
through  every  war  the  United  Statis  of 
America  has  fought  In  thU  century,  prcduc- 
lug  a  galaxy  of  national  heroes. 

It  will  be  tragic  If  uncertainties  and 
understanding  over  the  issues  of  policy 
took  our  troops  to  Vietnam  should  sUnd 
the  American  people  to  the  psges  of  heroism 
written  there.  It  would  compound  *^<^ 
tragedy  If  the  exhibitionism  of  a  fewj 
erans  throwing  medals  over  a  fenqe 
Washington  should  detract  In  any  way 
the  dignity,  the  respect  and  the  honor 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fine  Amei  leans 
have  earned  by  their  service  In  Vietnam. 


MUSKIE  (PONTIN  UES  TO  LEAJD 
NIXON 


EXTENSIONS  OT  REMARKS 

President  Nixon  to  a  47  to  39  per  cent  mar- 
gin, with  Gov.  George  Wallace,  an  Independ- 
ent, receiving  11  per  cent.  Last  February. 
Muskle  led  the  President  by  a  margin  of  44 
to  39  per  cent. 

Here  Is  the  trend  of  the  Presidential  trial 
heats  between  Nixon  and  Muskle  conducted 
by  the  Harris  Survey  during  the  last  two 
years.  As  before,  this  latest  cross  section  of 
1,619  likely  voters,  including  1&-20  year  olds, 
across  the  nation  was  asked : 

"Suppose  the  1972  election  for  President 
were  being  held  today  and  you  had  to  choose 
right  now — would  you  vote  for  Richard 
Nixon,  the  Republican,  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle 
for  the  Democrats  or  George  Wallace,  the 
Independent?"  and  "[If  not  sure)  would  you 
lean  toward  Nixon,  Muskle,  or  Wallace?" 

NIXON-HUMPHREY-WALLACE 
(In  percent] 
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Is  Incapable  of  opening  up  a  sizable  lead  over 
other  potential  Democratic  contenders.  In 
this  latest  Harris  Survey,  the  President  was 
also  pitted  against  Sen.  George  McOovern 
(D..SJ3.1,  the  only  announced  Democrat 
aspirant : 
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,..  HON.  ROBIAN  C.  PUCINSK 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUfflE  OP  REPRBSHNTAti  ^  kS 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  PUCIN8KJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cago  Trlbiane  today  carried  the  I 
results  of  the  Harris  survey,  which  ishow 
that  Senator  MtrsKiE  continues  to  be  the 
most  serious  challenger  to  President 
Nixon  in  1972. 

This  survey  gives  us  our  best  answer 
why  the  administration  has  given  c  rders 
to    all    of    its    field    marshals    to    "get 

MUSKIE." 

We  have  watched  with  interest  the 
attacks  being  leveled  against  against 
Senator  Muskie  by  such  GOP  stalwarts- 
as  the  Vice  President,  the  minority 
leader  in  the  House,  and  the  chaftUian 
of  the  Republican  National  Com4iittee 
himself.  ; 

It  is  obvious  the  White  House  strate- 
gists realize  that  the  only  man  who  can 
topple  President  Nixon  in  1972  is:  Sen- 
ator EdbtuVd  Muskie,  and  that  i^  why 
they  are  concentrating  their 
Jlini.  -      / 

The  Harris  survey  follows:,. 

Thk  liAKSia  avRVEir — Muskix  Widbns 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
m  the  latest  Harris  Survey.  Seft.  E( 


1971  test 

1968  resulU 

Nixon        

42 

43 

Humphrey.. 

Wallace 

Not  sure             .  

41 

13 

4  . 

43 

14 

Confirming  the  basic  set  of  this  survey 
are  the  results  of  another  pairing  taken  just 
between  Muskle  and  Nixon  with  Wallace 
out  of  the  race: 

NIXON-MUSKIE  ALONE 
(In  percent) 


Nixon 


MusKie 


April M  50 

February 42  48 

January 46  49 


NIXON-McGOVERN-WALLACE 
|ln  percent) 
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Muskle  continues  to  hold  onto  the  six- 
point  lead  he  had  back  In  February  when  the 
1972  election  was  cast  as  a  two-way  contest. 
The  significance  of  these  results  Is  that  It  has 
now  become  clear  that  It  Is  something  of  a 
myth  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  Gteorge  Wal- 
lace's vote  normally  would  go  to  Richard 
Nixon.  Wallace  voters  are  essentially  against 
the  "In"  establishment,  and  this  includes  the 
occupant  of  the  White  Hpiwe,  regardless  of 
party. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  measure  of  where  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stands  politically  today  can  be 
obtained  In  the  results  of  another  test  when 
he  Is  pitted  against  his  1968  opponent.  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  [D.,  iflnn.l 

HIXON-MUSKIE-WALLACE  TREND 
|ln  percenti 


Ninn       Muskie      Wallace      Not  sure 


1971: 

February. 

January , 

1970: 
NoyvHiber..*.^ 

Ho^reTi>bef '.  ' 

May.-..,— 
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Muskle  [D.,  Me.]  has  widened  hlc  lead  over 


Against  Humphrey,  NUon  Is  precisely 
where  he  was  back  In  1968.  Today,  such  a 
repeat  contest  with  George  Wallace  as  a  third 
party  candidate  would  produce  the  Identical 
result.  Tbl^  represents  -jompthlng  of  a  c<a»e- 
back  for  Humphrey,  but  stlU  ploces  him  well 
taaiA  of  Muskle  as  the  strongest  Democratic 
nominee  at  thla.  time. 

Nor  should  the  8-potnt  Muskle  lead  over 
the  Preeldent  be  taken  to  mean  that  Nixon 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  the  foUowing  editorial  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  on  the  SST  with 
my  colleagues : 

An  EK06I0N  or  Spntrr 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  Torx. — The  refusal  by  both  houses  of 
our  new  Congress  to  continue  test  develop- 
ment of  an  American  SuperSonlc  Transport 
plane  strikes  me  as  a  most  serious  and 
shameful  milestone  In  the  nation's  history. 

Without  getting  overly  dramatic,  I  must 
say  that  killing  the  SST  has  raised  some 
rather  frightening  thoughts  in  my  mind. 

WThat  they  add  up  to  Is  a  spectre — the  dark 
vision  of  an  America  whose  elected  represent- 
atives, at  least,  ftre  lacking  In  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  pioneer  leadership  which 
n-^de  this  country  great. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  widespread 
the  same  loss  may  be  true  of  the  general 
public.  But  It  Is  a  distressing  fact  that  the 
lawmakers  who  decided  to  give  up  In  the 
field  of  superjet  development  are  supposed 
to  reflect  the  vitality  end  opinions  of  the 
electorate — and  generally  do. 

So  something  very  serloiis  Indeed  has  hap- 
pened. And  It  Is  shameful  becaxise  It  dem- 
onstrates how  vastly  different  in  outlook  and 
motivation  so  many  present-day  Americans 
have  become  when  contrasted  with  our  early 
settlers  and  explorers. 

We  speak  English  today  because  the  most 
venturesome,  the  hardiest  and  the  most 
tenacious  were  English.  Beginning  with  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown  In  1607  and  the 
Mayflower  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  In  1620. 
theirs  was  a  saga  of  go,  go,  go— always  for- 
ward In  blazing  trails  throvigh  the  imknowns 
of  their  world. 

This  spirit  Inspired  and  drove  the  country 
for  approximately  300  years,  as  It  continued 
--to  prevail  In  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Yet  in  recent  years  a  kind  of  erosion  has  set 
In— and  the  death  of  the  SST  could  weU 
mark  a  ttimlng  point  In  our  Nation's  phU- 

At  the  very  least,  the'  refusal  of  Congress 
to  continue  test  work  on  a  United  SUtes 
possible  rival  to  Supersonic  Transports  al- 
ready being  flown  by  the  Russians,  Brltlan 
and  French  will— I  am  confident— go  down 
as  an  IndeliWe  stain  on  Ite  record. 

This  U  the  fir^  Congress  I  have  ever  known 
that  has  refused  to  have  a  look  at  the  future. 

It  U  the  first  Congress  I  have  ever  known 
to  sptim  the  kind  of  progressive,  exploratory 
thinking  that  makes  for  a  great,  youthful 
and  curious  nation. 

It  la  the  flntt  Congreae  I  have  ever  known 
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to  adopt  a  policy  of  "go  back"  rather  than 

"go  ahead"— to  deliberately  surrender  world 

leadership  In  a  tremendously  Important  field. 

The  92d  Congress.  In  a  word,  has  disgraced 

Itself. 

In  suggesting  that  this  Nation  may  have 
turned  a  sad  comer — possibly  a  180-degree 
turn  from  Its  proud  past — I  am  motivated 
more  as  an  Indignant  citizen  than  an  avia- 
tion buff. 

It  certainly  Is  true  that  I  have  always  been 
a  real  bug  on  the  subject.  There  Is  an  old 
photograph  of  me  grasping  the  wheel  of  one 
of  those  ancient  Wright  Brothers-type  plane 
which  flew  and  captivated  me  at  the  Pana- 
jna-Paclflc  International  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  I  first  flew  solo  still  in 
my  teens,  and  ever  since  have  been  handling 
every  kind  of  plane  anybody  would  let  me. 

Speaking  as  an  aviation  fan,  I  say  quite 
frankly  that  I  don't  think  the  U.S.  needs 
any  fleet  of  the  SST  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  Its  highly  doubtful  eco- 
nomic practicality,  the  SST  still  haa  a  lot 
of  unsolved  problems.  Its  sonic  booms,  for 
example,  might  or  might  not  be  capable  of 
being  solved. 

But  this  nation  most  certainly  should 
have  gone  ahead  with  research  and  develop- 
ment of  any  potentially  vital  tool  for  the 
future.  The  fact  that  this  particular  tool 
happens  to  be  a  special  kind  of  aircraft  Is 
only  Incidental. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  It  Is  a  sorry  day 
when  America  decides  It  has  gone  far  enough, 
or  high  enough,  or  fast  enough,  or  deep 
enough  In  any  field  where  Its  lesulerahlp  Is 
being  challenged. 

When  the  word  "stop"  takes  over  from  the 
word  "go"  In  our  nation — as  It  did  with  the 
SST— It  will  mark  the  passing  of  the  peak  of 
America's  greatness. 

Killing  the  SST  teet  development  reflects 
not  only  a  terribly  serious  sickness  In  our 
national  soul.  It  wasn't  even  logical. 

To  be  consistent,  Congress  also  must  now 
cut  off  any  further  funds  for  developing 
SuperSonlc  military  planes — another  field 
where  cur  leadership  Is  challenged  by  the 
Russians,  among  others. 

The  next  logical  step  If  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  the  big  leagues  would  be  to  cut 
out  going  to  the  moon  and  leave  apace  ex- 
ploration to  more  venturesome  nations. 

Logic  demands,  If  ecology  Is  to  be  the 
determining  factor  In  our  national  existence, 
that  we  must  shut  down  our  factories — 
those  terrible  polluters — and  return  to  an 
agricultural  society. 

Logic  and  consistency  require  also  the 
banning  of  all  airplanes.  And,  of  course,  aU 
automobiles. 

Logic  and  ecology  require.  In  sum.  that  all 
of  use  return  to  the  horse  and  buggy  age. 

Such  's  a  logical  extension  of  the  Illogical 
and  shameful  action  by  Congress  In  turning 
Its  back  on  the  future. 

The  words  of  the  French  lady  being  trum- 
bllled  to  the  guillotine — as  quoted  by  Mac- 
auley.  the  famous  British  essayist — come  to 
mind: 

"Oh  Liberty!  How  Tnany  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name!" 

ProgresElve-mlnded,  forward-looking  Amer- 
icans might  well  ask  themselves  a  question 
sDmethlng  like  this,  "Ecology!  Environment! 
How  many  crimes  uHll  be  commited  in  their 
names?" 


LAW  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroaiTiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  oom- 
memoration  of  Law  Day.  I  would  like  to 
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offer  my  support  to  those  efforts  cur- 
rently underway  to  make  the  laws  of  this 
land  more  comprehensible  to  the  non- 
English  speaking  members  of  our  society. 
Since  it  is  essential  that  all  residents  of 
this  coimtry  have  as  complete  an  under- 
standing of  the  American  legal  process  as 
possible,  any  attempt  to  translate  our 
legal  codes  into  foreign  tongues  deserves 
our  praise.  One  such  laudable  program 
has  been  imdertaken  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  In  an  attempt  to  ex- 
pand the  Spanish-speaking  community's 
knowledge  of  our  laws.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  printed  a  pamphlet 
in  Spanish  which  commemorates  Law 
Day  and  explains  the  rights  of  each 
citizsen  guaranteed  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

My  district  is  also  fortimate  to  have 
the  local  Committee  of  the  International 
Association  of  Women  Lawyers  which 
has  undertaken  to  widely  disseminate  the 
pamphlet  to  my  Spanish-speaking  con- 
stituents. In  addition.  Law  Day  is  being 
celebrated  with  the  appearance  of  judges 
and  lawyers  on  local  Spanish  language 
television  and  radio  stations.  In  order  to 
familiarize  my  colleagues  with  the  not- 
able work  currently  being  done  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  its  local 
Committees  in  this  area,  I  include  the 
contents  of  their  Spanish  language 
pamphlet  ciomm«norating  Law  Day. 
1971: 

SnS    DERECROS    DS     CTODADANO 

Todo  ouidadano  norteamerlcano  goza  de 
clertos  derechos  promulgados  en  la  Constl- 
tucl6n  y  protegldoa  por  la  ley.  Estaa  llber- 
tadee  Individual  es  dlstlnguen  a  nueetra 
socledad  de  loa  slstemas  totalltarloe. 

Sus  derechos  ampcmtdos  por  la  ley  inclu- 
yen: 

El  derecho  a  una  Igual  proteccldn  por  laa 
leyes  y  a  una  ecuanlmldad  de  justlcla  en  las 
cortes. 

El  derecho  a  verse  llbre  de  reglatroa  o  ar- 
reetoe  arbltrarlos. 

El  derecho  a  una  igual  oportunldad  educa- 
clonal  y  econfiniilca. 

El  derecho  a  escoger  a  loa  funclonarloe 
piibllooeen  elecdones  llbree. 

El  derecho  a  tener  propledadee. 

El  derecho  de  llbre  expresaldn.  presna  y 
aaamblea. 

El  derecho  de  atender  a  la  Igleela  be  su 
eleccl6n. 

El  derecho  a  tener  la  aslstencla  legal  de 
su  elecc16n,  y  un  Julclo  Inmedlato  si  se  le 
acuaa  de  un  crimen. 

POR   QVt   CELIBRAMOS   EL   DtA    DE    LA    LXT 

El  dia  de  la  ley.  celebrado  anualmente  el 
1°.  de  mayo,  es  una  fecha  educaclonal  y  pa- 
trl6tica  estableclda  por  el  Congreso  y  por  tma 
proclamacl6n  oflclal  del  Presidents  de  loa 
Estados  Unldos.  El  tema  de  el  dla  de  la  ley  en 
1971  es:  Refonna  eacamlnada  par  la  Ley  y  la 
Raz6n.  Se  propone  recalcar  la  urgencla  e  Im- 
portancla  de  resolver  las  Injustlclas  y  dlsparl- 
dades  por  medlos  legalee  y  ordenados,  a 
travte  de  las  cortes,  los  cuerpos  leglslatlvoa  y 
el  Congreso  de  la  nacWn.  y  no  por  tictlcas  de 
mlUtancla,  desorden  y  deatrucclfin.  La  Beao- 
lucldn  Un&nlme  adoptada  por  el  87".  Con- 
greso, llama  a  los  norteamerlcanoa  a  reaflrmar 
su  lealtad  hacla  loa  Estados  Unldoe.  y  a  de- 
dlcarse  renovadamente  a  "los  Ideales  de  Igual- 
dad  y  justlcla  bajo  la  ley,  en  sus  relaclonea 
entre  al."  Con  este  fin,  en  vlsperas  o  el  1".  de 
mayo,  numerosos  programae  ae  Uevar&n  a 
cabo  en  toda  la  nacl6n:  en  las  escuelas,  trlbu- 
nales,  Igleslas,  y  ante  organizaclonea  de  toda 
clase. 

Loe  objetlvoe  de  EL  DfA  DE  LA  LEY  son : 
1.  Promover  la  Igualdad  y  justlcla  remltlAn- 
dose  a  la  ley. 
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3.  Alentar  a  loe  cludadanos  a  que  reepeten 
las  leyes  y  soporten  el  eumpllmlento  de  laa 
mlsmas. 

3.  Fomentar  respeto  hacla  la  ley,  y  una 
comprensidn  de  su  lugar  esenclal  en  la  vldo 
norteamerlcana. 

SOS     DEBEBES    DE     CUTOADANO 

Conjuntamente  con  sus  derechos  de  cluda- 
dano  van  sus  reaponsablUdades  Indlvldua- 
lee.  Todos  los  nort^merlcanos  las  comparten. 

Stis  deberes  de  cludadano  Incluyen: 

e:i  deber  de  obedecer  las  leyes. 

El  deber  de  respetar  los  derechos  de  otros. 

El  deber  de  manienerse  Informado  sobre 
asuntos  gubernamentales  y  de  blenestar  de  la 
comunldad. 

El  deber  de  votar  en  las  elecclones. 

El  deber  de  servlr  en  los  Jurados.  si  se  le 
sollclta. 

El  deber  de  servlr  y  defender  a  su  patrla. 

El  deber  de  aslstlr  a  las  agendas  encar- 
gadas  de  preservar  la  ley. 

EU  deber  de  practlcar  y  enseftar  en  su  bogar 
los  prlnciplos  de  una  sdlida  ciudadania. 


MINNESOTA  PRIZE  WINNER 
CHALLENGES   SUBURBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV«B 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  tiny  minority  of  destructive 
voices  In  our  midst  tend  to  receive  a  good 
deal  more  attention  than  the  construc- 
tive voices  whose  views  can  help  In  prac- 
tical fashion  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  our  Nation.  So  I  am  de- 
lighted to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
crackerjack  of  an  essay  on  a  very  timely 
subject  written  by  a  young  constituent 
in  my  district  who  herself  represents  the 
finest  of  yoimg  America. 

Its  authoress  is  Miss  Pat  Barke,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Barke  of 
rural  Fairmont,  Minn.  A  junior  at  Fair- 
mont Senior  High  School,  Miss  Barke 
is  a  leader  in  a  number  of  school  and 
community  activities,  including  4-H,  and 
was  recently  selected  to  spend  3  months 
abroad  this  summer  In  a  student  ex- 
change program  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Field  Service. 

In  a  statewide  contest  this  spring  spon- 
sored by  the  State  of  Minnesota  Conser- 
vation Department,  Miss  Barke  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  an  essay  entitled 
"Is  Suburbia  Benefited  by  Soil  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation?"  It  might  be  added 
that  Miss  Barke's  composition  was  con- 
sidered so  superior,  she  was  Invited  to 
deliver  it  at  the  State  legislature  and 
she  read  it  over  one  of  our  State's  lead- 
ing radio  stations. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  pleased  to  call 
Miss  Barke's  composition  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
Insert  It  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd: 
Is  SuBUKiUA  Benefited  bt  Son,  and  Water 
Conservation? 

(By  Pat  Barke) 

Wake  up,  surban  America)  Join  In  the  fight 
to  save  our  soU  and  water  and  help  fight  pol- 
lution t 

It's  your  world,  tool 

What  men  do  to  their  world  affects  every- 
one In  it — farmer  or  suburbanite,  ardent  con- 
servationist or  casual  consumer.  Everyone 
has  to  breathe  the  air,  drink  the  water,  eat 
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the  food,  throw  away  his  trash  and  8ha^  liv- 
ing room  with  his  neighbors. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
radio,  pick  up  a  magazine,  read  a  newspiper. 
or  watch  TV  without  finding  new  accounts 
or  actual  or  threatened  danger  to  our  sur- 
ro\mdlngs. 

Yes,  suburbia  Is  definitely  benefited  b;  r  soil 
and  water  conservation !  All  living  thing  s  are 
inter-related  and  interacting. 

In  this  day  and  age,  what  we  do  alects 
everybody!  We  are  all  custodians  of  ;nture. 
But,  shame  on  us,  we  have  raped  the  land, 
the  water,  and  the  air! 

As  they  say  about  our  rivers  today— they 
are  too  thick  to  drink,  and  too  thin  to  )low. 

The  farmer  and  the  people  of  agriculture 
have  done  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
oxir  society  to  Improve  our  environment. 

Agrtcxilture  quietly  pioneered  this  coun- 
try's war  against  pollution  beginning  some 
30  years  ago. 

Pollution  cuts  ugly  scars  Into  the  land 
while  streams  are  being  contaminated  with 
silt  from  soil  erosion  Careless  suburban 
building,  lets  much  good  rich  soil  run-off 
with  heavy  rains,  and  makes  rivers  unU  rable 
for  fish  and  increases  water  treatment  costs. 

Farmers  have  dramatically  reduced  thp  silt 
run-off  from  farmlands.  Terraces,  coi^tour 
and  strip-planting  help  keep  soil,  rainfall 
and  chemicals  from  washing  away.         ! 

Silt  flow  is  also  checked  by  grassy  vteter- 
ways,  diversion  ponds  and  farm  lakes]  cre- 
ated by  damming  erodlble  ravines.         | 

If  American  farmers  had  not  been  follow- 
ing good  conservation  rules,  today  every  [pub- 
lic reservoir  In  the  United  States  woi4d  be 
filled  to  capacity — with  sediment  Insteid  of 
water.  I 

Farmers  have  helped  reduce  air  pollution, 
too.  To  protect  blowable  soil  areas  [with 
windbreaks,  they've  planted  mllllo^  of 
trees  and  miles  of  flowering  hedges,  ^ich 
also  accommodate  birds  and  small  galne. 

Environment-wise,  even  on  the  farm,  jthere 
Is  still  much  to  be  done.  But  nowher^  else 
has  so  much  already  been  done — with  |  such 
beautiful  results.  i 

Meet  olty-dwelllng  Americans  ta|e  a 
steady  and  sufHclent  supply  of  watef  for 
granted.  Country  folk  who  rely  on  weljs  for 
drinking  water,  streams  or  ponds  to  water 
their  stock,  and  rain  to  nourish  their  «rofM, 
are  constantly  concerned  about  their  water 
supply. 

•  There  Is  a  world-wide  water  shoVtagel 
But  water  can  be  conserved  In  many  ways. 
Theee  range  from  repairing  leaky  faiucets 
to  slowing  the  flow  of  rivers  to  the  sea  by 
building  dams. 

And  we  must  stop  erosion,  whether  wb  live 
on  the  farm,  or  In  suburban  America.  Keep 
topsoll  from  being  washed  away,  and  allow 
precipitation  to  sink  slowly  and  replenish 
ground  water. 

Oh.  yee,  man  has  Intelligence.  Wltji  his 
intelligence,  nMdem  man  has  created  tech- 
nology. This  gives  him  powers  to  make  great 
changes  In  nature. 

Technology  also  makes  humans  able  lo  use 
huge  amounts  of  the  Earth's  resources.  Be- 
cause we  can  use  so  many  resources,  we 
create  huge  amounts  of  wastee — too  many 
wastes  for  natiire  to  reuse.  When  these  wastes 
make  the  wat«',  and  soil  unfit  for  uee,  or 
xinhealthy,  we  say  they  are  polluted. 

Pollution  leads  to  water  that  fish  cant 
live  In,  BoU  plants  cant  grow  In.  air  that 
kills  crops.  It  IB  a  limiting  factor  that  nature 
dldnt  plan  for.  So  man.  the  smartest  ani- 
mal, can  also  be  the  most  dangerous  osel 

Arsenic  Is  beginning  to  appear  In  river 
waters.  The  suspected  carriers  are  the  deter- 
gents we  use  In  our  washing  machines.  These 
so-called  "washday  miracles"  are  turning  our 
nation's  lakes  and  streams  Into  ri«u|volrs 
of  stinkirifi  sHme. 

Our  planet  belongs  to  every  living  per- 
son 1  We  ALL  must  care  for  and  nttrtufe  our 
planet. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  very  lives  depend  on  It.  If  we  destroy 
It.  we  destroy  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones. 

The  polluted  clouds  of  selflshnees  have 
been  with  us  long  enough.  The  earth  is 
limited  I 

The  problems  are  complex.  It  will  take 
everyone  to  solve  them. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  otu:  legislature, 
there  were  80  bills  for  defense,  and  only  two 
bills  to  clean  up  our  environment. 

But  all  of  our  water  and  soil  manage- 
ment solutions  are  strictly  theory  until  we 
as  citizens  become  personally  Involved. 

What  can  we  do??  1.  We  can  put  pressure 
on  our  legislators  for  stricter  controls.  3.  We 
can  start  at  home. 

Lot's  not  underestimate  ourselvee — we  can 
do  something  about  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, and  pollution! 

Pollution  threatens  man's  survival. 

Is  suburbia  benefited  by  soil  and  water 
conservation?  OH,  yes,  for  our  very  life  comes 
from  the  soil  and  water.  EVERYONE  has  to 
breathe  the  air,  drink  the  water,  eat  the 
food,  throw  away  his  trash  and  share  living 
room  with  his  neighbors. 

Life  depends  upon  the  soil  and  water! 

We  must  keep  the  water  pure,  and  the 
soil  rich  and  uncontamlnated. 

We  can,  we  shall,  we  must  I 


May  10,  1971 


THE  NUCLEAR  SWORD  OP 
DAMOCLES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  with  interest  and  trepidation,  as 
far  as  our  nuclear  program  is  concerned, 
this  article  by  Mrs.  Lenore  Marshall. 
Continued  nuclear  testing  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  nuclear  reactors  may  well 
constitute  a  serious  danger  not  only  to 
our  environment  but  to  the  continued 
existence  of  all  forms  of  life.  I  submit 
this  article  for  your  perusal : 

The  Nuclear  Sword  of  Damocles 
(By  Lenore  Marshall) 

(Note. — The  author  wishes  to  express  her 
appreciation  for  Miss  Egan  O'Connor's  valu- 
able assistance  in  research.) 

A  short  while  ago  another  nuclear  accident 
occurred.  An  underground  weapons  test,  sup- 
posedly self-contained,  produced  a  radioac- 
tive cloud  that  traveled  at  least  450  miles, 
with  fallout  at  Its  site  that  affected  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  to  be  evacuated  and  decon- 
taminated, and  for  whom  ultimate  damage 
cannot  yet  be  Mcertalned. 

Ourlng  the  years  since  Hiroshima — the 
short  years  previous  to  the  newest  atomic 
accident  (which  was  the  17th  underground 
test  that  has  leaked,  according  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  announcements) — we 
have  recognized  to  our  sorrow  and  terror  that 
our  entire  planet  has  Joined  the  wilderness 
ia  Its  struggle  for  survival;  not  only  the  wild- 
erness but  the  whole  world  Is  In  peril.  Noth- 
ing, no  matter  how  remote.  Is  Immune.  Great 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  plant  life  and  animal 
life  in  forests,  plains,  oceans,  rivers,  and  lakes 
have  been  Joined  by  human  life  in  the  dan- 
ger of  extinction.  The  greatest  threat  to  the 
continuance  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  hu- 
man existence  comes  from  the  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles  that  hangs  over  our  heads. 

By  great  good  luck,  despite  the  minor  ac- 
cidents, there  has  not  yet  been  a  massive  re- 
lease. However,  since  sources  of  nuclear  con- 
tamination are  proliferating,  the  chances  of 
a  major  disaster  are  also  Increasing;  such  a 
disaster  could  devastate  a  number  of  states 


and  cause  thousands  more  cases  of  cancer 
and  genetic  defects  and  deaths.  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  radioactive 
pollutants  and  other  pollutants  such  as  DOT, 
NTA,  oil,  and  automobile  exhaust.  All  the 
latter  are  stable  compounds,  and  there  are 
possibilities  of  eliminating  them  or  of  render- 
ing them  harmless.  But  radioactive  atoms  are 
deranged  atoms  whose  high-energy  emissions 
from  the  nucleus  cannot  be  stopped  or,  pres- 
to, made  Innocent  by  a  lawsuit  or  a  wave 
of  a  wand;  they  taper  off  at  their  own  rate— 
240,000  years  for  radioactive  plutonlum  239, 
which  happens  to  be  a  basic  element  In  both 
the  military  and  peaceful  application  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

Cockroaches  are  said  to  withstand  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  quite  nicely.  Other  ani- 
mals, wild  or  otherwise,  fare  worse. 

Since  there  Is  no  way  to  turn  off  radio- 
activity, nuclear  pollution  Is  In  a  class  by  it- 
self. Therefore,  to  whatever  extent  Is  possible, 
we  must  prevent  any  more  of  It  from  occur- 
ring. 

We  are  already  bearing  the  legacy  of  some 
earlier  activities — radium  from  iiranlum 
mine  wastes  eroding  into  the  Colorado  and 
Into  other  rivers,  plutonlum  238  in  the  at- 
mosphere from  a  misfired  navigational  satel- 
lite (1964) ,  and  fallout  from  the  atmoepherlc 
nuclear  bomb  tests.  They  are  all,  of  course. 
stUl  with  xis.  For  Instance  some  of  the  radio- 
active cesium  137  will  still  be  around  300 
years  from  now  and  radlo(w:tlve  carbon  14 
another  57.000  years.  The  strontium  90  fall- 
out created  by  atmospheric  tests  was  enough 
to  work  Its  way  Into  the  bones  of  almost 
every  child  tested  for  It  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  according  to  Anthony  Smith 
(The  Body).  Since  all  radiation  exp>o8ure  is 
assumed  to  be  harmful,  whether  it  comes 
from  bombs,  medical  X-rays,  nuclear  power 
plants,  rocks,  or  the  stars,  what  counts  is  the 
amount  we  accumulate  and  which  we  can 
still  limit.  The  only  hopeful  thing  to  be  said 
about  this  peril  Is  that  it  is  still  possible 
to  control  it,  keeping  doses  of  radiation  tn 
safer  permissible  levels. 

The  biggest  radioactive  burial  ground  in 
the  world  lies  in  Nevada  only  75  miles  from 
Las  Vegas,  and  consists  of  250  square  miles 
of  contaminated  desert  surface  pocketed 
with  deadly  plutonlum  239.  Under  the  sur- 
face, as  well,  lie  hundreds  of  pools  of  radio- 
activity; some  radioactive  tritium  is  contain- 
ed in  the  waters  beneath  the  surface.  This 
no-man's  land  is  mentioned  in  a  paragraph 
within  a  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  If  an  earthquake  or 
some  other  disaster,  man-made  or  natural, 
were  to  strike  this  land,  there  Is  no  knowing 
how  vast  would  be  the  damage. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  Instances  of  pol- 
lutant destruction  related  to  A.E.C.  blasts 
and  experiments.  There  is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating how  much  radioactivity  Is  being  re- 
leased to  the  environment  from  all  sources; 
however,  what  Is  known  Is  that  the  amount 
of  radioactivity  and  the  damage  from  It  are 
adding  up.  Since  1957  the  A.E.C.  to  date 
has  conducted  over  200  tests  in  Nevada,  plus 
two  in  Mississippi  and  two  In  Alaska.  During 
1970.  through  October  14,  the  United  States 
detonated  23  underground  bombs,  the  Rus- 
sians six.  An  estimated  33  per  cent  of  the 
underground  explosions  vent  some  radio- 
activity Into  the  air  and,  probably,  gases 
seep  to  the  surface  eventually  from  all  of 
them.  Regarding  Alaska,  an  A.E.C.  contractor 
has  calculated  that  the  Mllrow  test  in  Oc- 
tober 1969  could  start  discharging  radioactive 
hydrogen  into  the  ocean  In  six  years  and 
continue  discharging  for  the  subsequent  66 
years.  In  1966  eoologlst  G.  G.  Polykarpov 
warned  that  the  oceans  already  have  all  the 
radioactivity  that  they  can  tolerate  and 
that  fish  embroyos  show  damage.  Nonetheless 
new  underground  tests,  the  largest  we  have 
ever  held,  are  being  planned  for  Alaska,  and 
In  an  active  earthquake  zone. 
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Prom  sources  other  than  nuclear  bomb 
tests  the  danger  and  the  damage  proliferate. 
There  are  about  20  experimental  nuclear 
power  plants  In  operation  in  the  United 
States  now;  the  A.E.C.  expects  to  license  450 
to  660  more  In  the  next  30  years.  Each  plant 
acciunulates  In  one  year  as  much  long-lived 
radioactivity  as  In  several  hundred  Hiro- 
shima bombs.  Construction  and  active  prep- 
arations are  presently  occurring  in  28  states 
and  in  Puerto  Rico.  Peaceful  "Plowshare" 
underground  bomb  tests,  proposed  by  the 
hundreds,  would  create  contaminated  gas, 
oil,  and  possibly  copper  for  nationwide  dis- 
tribution. Pilot  projects  have  been  blasted  in 
Arizona  and  Colorado;  Wyoming  Is  probably 
next.  Nine  "Plowshare"  excavation  bomb 
experiments  for  building  canals  and  harbors 
have  produced  contaminants;  a  recent  one 
produced  radioactive  air  as  far  from  the 
Nevada  test  site  as  Boise,  Idaho.  Thus  the 
"peaceful  atom,"  a  klndly-soundlng  benefac- 
tor, may  require  a  bit  more  assessment. 

Radioactive   material   is   being   more   and 
more  widely  used  In  Industry,  raising  prob- 
lems of  disposal.  In  Florida,  the  country's 
first    commercial    nuclear    sewage    disposal 
plant  is  using  radioactive  cobalt.  Storage  of 
radioactive  wastes   is  a  mammoth  problem 
Altogether,  there  are  over  100  million  gallons 
of  high-level    radioactive    waste    stored    In 
tanks  in  South  Carolina,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  New  York  state.  Storage  tanks  tend  to 
disintegrate   under    the   intense   radioactive 
bombardment  and  heat;  so  far,  60,000  gallons 
have  leaked  from  such  tanks  Into  the  ground. 
The   A.E.C.    Is    working    on    techniques    for 
solidifying  the  waste,  but  the  process  Is  so 
expensive   that   the   A.E.C.   hopes  to   dump 
millions  of  gallons  of  wnsolldlfled  waste  Into 
underground  excavations  along  the  Savan- 
nah River.  At  the  A.E.C.'s  Hanford  installa- 
tion, there  are  open  "dribble  trenches"  for 
so-called  "low  level"  wastes.  In  March  1970, 
ducks   drinking    from    these    trenches    were 
found  to  be  so  radioactive  that  eating  them 
would  give  a  person  five  times  the  annual 
"permissible"  dose  of  radiation.  And  oysters 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  are  re- 
concentrating  radioactive  zinc  released  far 
upstream  at  Hanford.  In  New  Mexico,  radio- 
active  waste    is    pumped    into    deep    wells, 
stored,  and  allowed  to  seep  into  desert  soil. 
Monitoring  has  sometimes  been  casual.  At 
one  commercial  plant  In  West  Valley,  New 
York,  after  official  denials  of  hazard,  a  group 
of  citizens  found  radioactive  levels  in  a  creek 
to  be  30,000  to   100,000   times  higher  than 
levels  permitted  by  the  A.E.C.  During  a  test 
of  the  nuclear  space  rockets  in  Nevada  in 
1965,   levels    of   air    contamination    on   U.S. 
highway  95  between  Reno  and  Las  Vegas  rose 
temporarily  to  200,000  times  their  normal 
level. 

When  plutonlum  239  falls  on  the  te«t  site 
In  Nevada,  the  land  Is  fenced  off  and  posted. 
The  problem  Is  how  to  confine  that  pluto- 
nlum to  that  fenced-off  place,  against  wind 
and  oxidation,  for  the  next  240,000  years — 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  abls  to  hurt  us. 
Near  Denver.  Colorado,  local  scientists  have 
proven  that  significant  amounts  of  pluto- 
nlum have  esct^eu  from  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant  where  warheads  are  manufactured. 
After  denying  the  possibility,  the  A.E.C.  has 
confirmed  the  findings. 

A  recent  medical  report  In  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  states  that 
among  the  young  people  of  Rongelap  Atoll 
In  the  Pacific  who  were  accidentally  exposed 
to  fallout  during  the  1954  tests,  the  majority 
have  developed  thyroid  abnormalities,  many 
of  them  malignant. 

Today's  environmental  crisis  proves  that 
much  modem  technology  now  actually 
functions  to  the  detriment  of  society.  It  has 
become  disoriented  from  society.  Science 
and  scientists  are  not  CHnnlsclent;  In  fact 
many  scientists  are  attached  to  special 
Interests  In  government  and  Industry.  As 
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Doctors  John  W.  Qofman  and  Arthtir  R. 
TampUn  ■  say  of  science  and  technology : 
"They  offer  credibility  to  the  proposed  ABM 
system  and  thereby  offer  thlnkablllty  to  a 
nuclear  war;  they  create  the  lUuslon  that  If 
we  really  get  Into  trouble  with  our  environ- 
ment, science  and  technology  will  be  able 
to  rescue  us;  and  they  divert  the  scientific 
manpower  away  from  more  meaningful  pro- 
grams." Thus,  within  the  fact  that  there  are 
seismic,  tidal  wave,  and  radioactive  hazards 
from  nuclear  weapons-testing  underground, 
there  lies  the  greater  danger  that  weapons- 
testing  is  part  of  a  general  framework  of 
thinking  that  war  Is  thinkable. 

Doctors  Ooftaan  and  Tamplln  continue: 
"Science  In  Itself  is  not  bad  or  good;  that  Is 
why  It  has  no  ethics.  Without  application, 
science  Is  meaningless.  But  most  of  science 
In  this  country  Is  meant  to  be  applied,  and 
hence  the  government,  hand  In  glove  with 
Industry,  rtiles  over  science  by  controlling 
the  purse  strings.  .  .  .  Quite  obviously  we 
need  a  mechanism  for  effectively  criticizing 
present  day  science  and  technology,  and  for 
articulating  a  new  set  of  priorities  that 
would  lead  science  and  technology  to  ful- 
filling the  needs  of  society.  .  .  .  They  must 
offer  alternative  programs  that  represent 
routes  to  the  solution  of  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety." Doctors  Gofman  and  TampUn  pro- 
pose an  Adversary  Center  to  consist  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  scientists  who  would 
criticize  any  new  application  of  science  until 
It  has  been  Impartially  scrutinized.  In  terms 
of  the  human  condition,  an  Adversary  Cen- 
ter would  assist  technology,  and  would  base 
Its  rationale  on  the  continuance  of  life  of 
the  human  species.  It  would  take  up  arms 
against  the  concept  of  the  obliteration  of 
man  and  of  his  beautiful  earth,  his  wilder- 
ness and  his  cities,  suid  of  the  civilization  he 
has  built. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  covmtry's  Increased 
need  for  electrical  power  necessitates  nu- 
clear plants  and  that  defense  needs  necessi- 
tate further  weapons  development.  As  for 
the  latter,  since  we  already  have  means  for 
overkill  beyond  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  since  the  continuance  of  the  arms  race 
leads  to  a  deadly  tlt-for-tat  psychology  that 
can  only  end  In  catastrophe,  the  sooner  a 
moratorium  on  development  and  accumu- 
lation of  nuclear  weapons  is  called  the  safer 
we  shall  be.  If  the  world  alms  at  universal 
disarmament,  perhaps  elephants  and  seals 
and  eagles  and  sparrows  and  pine  trees  and 
fish  and  roses  and  children  will  survive.  A 
moratorium  on  the  burgeoning  nuclear  re- 
actor business    must  similarly  be  called. 

What  are  some  of  the  alternatives?  With- 
out nuclear  energy  would  there  be  brown- 
outs? Would  a  million  sparklers  around  ad- 
vertisements be  cut  In  half?  Would  the 
electric  carving  knife  not  cut?  The  answer 
is  that  we  can  obtain  the  power  we  need. 
The  lights  win  not  go  out.  Even  if  this 
were  the  case,  one  must  ask  which  Is  more 
important:  more  lights  or  life  Itself?  More- 
over there  are  safer  alternatives  to  nuclear 
electricity.  There  Is  the  further  develop- 
ment of  fossil  fuel,  which  may  be  better 
utilized  and  made  "clean"  by  means  of  new 
processes.  There  should  be  Investigation  of 
magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHD)  and  work 
on  fvislon  and  geothermal  energies.  Prom- 
ising work  Is  being  done  to  develop  the 
use  of  solar  energy;  It  Is  said  that  the  sun's 
heat  falling  on  Death  Valley  alone  could 
solve  a  multitude  of  power  needs.  Certainly, 
much  electric  energy  that  Is  wasted  today 
could  be  conserved. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  demand  Infor- 
mation from  the  government  and  to  say, 
Stop !  to  nuclear  danger  until  plans  are  sub- 
mitted for   Impartial   scrutiny.  There  are  a 
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number  of  citizen  groups  which  are  fighting 
for  safety  from  nuclear  poUutlon.  Two  new 
committees  have  recently  been  launched,  one 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  and  action  center 
to  bring  about  safeguards,  the  other  as  an 
Information  and  educational  center.  They 
are,  respectively,  Task  Force  Against  Nu- 
clear Pollution  and  Citizens  Committee  for 
Nuclear  Responsibility.  They  may  be  reached 
through  Suite  1200,  111  East  58th  Street, 
New    York. 

The  marvel  of  our  mass  society,  of  our 
Intricate  civilization,  of  our  establishments 
and  vast  Impersonal  structures.  Is  that  the 
Individual  can  always  do  something,  'i'he 
Individual  has  always  performed  miracles, 
and  he  still  can.  He  can  save  his  wilder- 
ness, he  can  save  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
he  can  save  himself.  He  can  understand  his 
predicament,  and  If  he  has  the  will  to  do 
so  he  can  take  steps  to  save  what  he  loves; 
one  man — ons  woman — can  start  to  build 
a  bridge  whereon  others  may  walk.  Will  In- 
dividuals tackle  this  new  proliferating  dan- 
ger before  It  Is  too  late? 


AMTRAK  PALLS  SHORT  OF  GOAL 


>  "A  Proposal  to  Establish  an  Adversary 
System  of  Scientific  Inquiry,"  In  Environ- 
mental Action  Bulletin,  January  2,  1971. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
troubled  by  the  widespread  discontinu- 
ance of  rail  passenger  service  across  the 
Nation,  and  especially  in  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  area.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
agreement  among  Members  of  this  body 
that  the  entire  Amtrak  situation  has 
fallen  considerably  short  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970.  While  I  re- 
main a  strong  supporter  of  the  Amtrak 
concept,  I  carmot  help  but  feel  that  the 
basic  system  put  Into  effect  by  Amtrak 
will  be  coimterproductive  in  fulfilling  the 
basic  aims  of  the  legislation. 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  legislators  of 
the  91st  Congress  perceived  the  need  for 
more  eflBcient  and  modem  rail  passenger 
service — service  which  would  allow  the 
American  traveler  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom  to  choose  his  mode  of  travel — ^I 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  imderstand  why 
many  of  the  routes  In  the  basic  system 
were  selected. 

Those  citizens  In  the  Greater  Cincin- 
nati area  are  assured  of  passenger  service 
only  to  Chicago.  Washington.  D.C..  and 
Norfolk.  Cincinnati  travelers  who  desire 
rail  transportation  to  New  York.  St. 
Louis,  or  Miami  are  faced  with  the  choice 
of  either  longer  train  rides,  with  in- 
creased delays  due  to  necessary  change- 
overs,  or  else  to  opt  for  another  mode  of 
travel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  tend  to 
discourage  rather  than  encourage  more 
frequent  use  of  rail  passenger  service.  In 
short,  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  had 
much  more  feasible  travel  options  avail- 
able to  them  under  the  old  rail  passenger 
service  system  than  they  do  under  the 
system  currently  operated  by  Amtrak. 

At  present,  there  is  strong  Interest  in 
the  revltalization  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice throughout  the  Cincinnati  area.  Cin- 
cinnati city  officials  have  traveled  per- 
sonally to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss 
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their  interest  with  Amtrak  ofiflc 
Every  day,  I  receive  letters  and  reg 
tions  from  local  government  imlts  ur 
that  adequate  service  be  provided.  U 
limited  Amtrak  routes,  as  presfl 
planned,  are  the  only  ones  available  to 
the  Cincinnati  area,  widespread  disillu- 
sionment with  Amtrak  may  prevent  fu- 
ture appropriations.  I 

These  problems  are  complicated  fur- 
ther by  the  poor  service  being  pro^^ded 
by  those  railroad  companies  absorbed  by 
Amtrak.  Passenger  cars  which  are  wnoUy 
unclean,  inefficient  passenger  ticket 
counters,  and  inadequate  onboard  aerv- 
ice  are  Just  a  few  of  the  problems  af- 
flicting the  system  operated  by  Amirak. 
Unless  these  and  other  areas  are  graatly 
Improved  upon,  I  believe  we  can  fulljj  ex- 
pect the  use  of  rail  passenger  service  to 
decrease  even  more,  rather  than  increase. 

For    Instance,    overnight    passengers 
traveling     from     Cincinnati,     Ohic 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  choose  to  rid 
a  Pullman  must  get  up  at  approxim^ 
5:30  a.m.  and  trtinsfer  to  a  coach  ca 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  then  ride  thf 
mainlng  2 '/a  hours  to  Washington, 
without  provisions  for  breakfast. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Amtrik  is 
planning  a  multimillion-dollar  campaign 
advertising  to  get  people  back  toj  the 
rails.  Before  millions  are  spent  on  j)ub- 
llclty,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  prassnt 
service  be  upgraded;  that  eating  facilities 
be  modernized,  that  rate  structures  be 
lowered  to  be  more  competitive,  and  es- 
sential items  such  as  cleanliness  and  con- 
venience to  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  William  Mathewson,  staff  repdrter 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  wr  tten 
an  excellent  article  on  this  subjec;,  in 
which  he  depicts  many  of  the  prob  ems 
encountered  by  rail  passengers  riling 
under  the  current  Amtrak  system.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  J  Dur- 
nal  on  Friday,  May  7,  1971,  and  I  insert 
the  text  in  the  Record  : 

DESiDiNa  TRE  Rails:  A  Jottrnet  or  Amthak 
Shows  Railboads  Nixd  Mosjs  Than  a  New 
Naicv 

(By  William  Mftthewson) 

Th«  event  was  a  historic  first,  bul  the 
atmosphere  was  far  from  festive. 

"When  are  they  going  to  clean  the  win- 
dow?" asked  one  participant.  "They'so  llrty 
you  can't  even  take  pictures."  | 

The  disgruntled  photographer  was  al^i&rd 
the  dome  car  of  the  California  Zephyr  as 
that  train  sped  westward  earlier  this  week 
on  Its  maiden  run  under  the  aeg^s  of  tbt  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  Corp.,  the  quasl^'gov- 
emmental  company  that  was  bom  as  Radlpax 
and  that  now  calls  itself  Amtrak.  The  con- 
sensus among  passengers  seemed  cleapr:  It 
will  take  more  than  a  new  name  to  trans- 
form the  nation's  passenger  railroad  ss^item. 

To  be  sure,  Amtrak  began  with  no  Ulxifalons 
of  Instant  metamorphosis.  "We  know].  .  . 
changes  which  are  vital  to  upgrading  raU 
service  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight," 
states  David  W.  Kendall,  Amtrak's  dbalr- 
man.  In  a  preface  to  the  new  Amtrak  time- 
table. He  adds,  however,  that  "we  thln^  the 
Amtrak  system  will  become  Increasingly  at- 
tractive to  those  who  travel  for  business  and 
pleasure,  young  people  and  older  people, 
families  and  travel  groups." 

The  first  part  of  his  statement,  at  least, 
proved  to  be  oh  so  right.  Judging  frooi  my 
experience  this  week  In  taking  one  of  the 
first  Amtrak  trains  from  coast  to  ooavft 
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"BE  PATTBirr,  FLXASK" 

In  the  beginning,  all  was  total  confusion. 
"You  know  you're  the  first  guy  to  buy  one 
of  these  cross-country  tickets  under  this  new 
system."  said  the  clerk  at  New  York's  Penn- 
sylvania Station.  That  was  April  27,  four  days 
prior  to  Amtrak's  debut.  I  had  called  earlier 
to  make  reservations,  but  that  didn't  seem 
to  help.  "Be  patient  please."  the  clerk  said. 
"We  still  haven't  figured  this  thing  out." 

My  patience  was  rewarded  53  minutes 
later.  Another  clerk,  a  supervisor  and  an  add- 
ing machine  produced  my  $250.91  ticket 
entitling  me  to  occupy  a  Broadway  Limited 
roomette  for  907  miles  of  track  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and,  following  a  change  of 
trains  to  the  California  Zephyr,  for  2,420 
miles  from  Chicago  to  Oakland.  (It  takes  ap- 
proximately two  minutes  to  buy  a  coast-to- 
coast  airplane  ticket.) 

Amtrak  Day,  May  1,  saw  Penn  Station  dec- 
orated with  new  Amtrak  banners.  Workers 
sjwrted  new  Amtrak  buttons.  But  the  Broad- 
way Limited,  pulling  out  on  time  at  4:55 
p.m.,  was  apparently  little  changed,  at  least 
In  appearance,  from  April  30,  when  It  was 
owned  by  the  fabled  Penn  Central. 

The  Broadway,  however.  Is  much  changed 
from  years  past — for  the  worse.  "It  Isn't  like 
It  used  to  be,"  says  Mack  McOreevy,  a  Chi- 
cago Jewelry  manufacturers  representative 
who  has  been  riding  the  rails  since  January 
1920.  "They  used  to  have  cocktail  parties  and 
singing  here  in  the  lounge — now  look  at  it. 
It's  empty." 

"WB  DON'T   KNOW   WHAT'S   GOINO  DM" 

The  lounge.  Indeed.  Is  sparsely  occupied — 
as  sue  the  rest  of  the  Broadway's  cars.  Sta- 
tistics aren't  available  ("I'm  sorry,  this  Is  the 
first  day  and  we  don't  know  what's  going  on," 
a  conductor  says,  but  a  stroll  through  de- 
serted coaches  and  a  solitary  meal  In  the 
dining  car  Indicates  the  Broadway  Isnt 
exactly  operating  at  capacity.) 

Nevertheless,  the  cars.  If  faded  and  empty, 
are  clean.  And  the  service  Is  cheerful,  al- 
though many  of  the  train's  workers  claim  to 
be  bewildered  by  Amtrak.  "They  don't  tell  vis 
anything,"  says  a  porter.  "We  don't  know 
what's  expected  of  us."  (Amtrak  says  It  will 
have  representatives  aboard  some  trains  to 
field  questions  from  staff  and  passengers; 
none,  however,  are  visible  aboard  the  Broad- 
way.) 

Operating  employes  are  equally  confused. 
The  Broadway  pulls  Into  Chicago's  Union 
Station  Sunday  at  9:55  a.m. — 55  minutes  late. 
"There  was  some  confusion  In  Harrlsburg 
(Pa.)  last  night,"  explains  an  attendant.  "We 
changed  some  cars  we  didn't  used  to  have  to 
change." 

(There  Is  also  confusion  in  Union  Station. 
"Is  this  the  Broadway  Limited?"  asks  one 
Chlcagoan  who  has  come  to  greet  a  traveling 
friend.  "You're  kidding.  It  looks  more  like  a 
Russian  troop  train.") 

THE    GEHIATRIC    EXPRESS 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Zephyr, 
scheduled  to  depart  at  3:45  p4n.  that  after- 
noon. Is  somewhat  more  auspicious.  And 
boasting  four  dome  cars,  two  diners  and  four 
sleeping  cars — somewhat  more  ample  space 
than  is  required  by  the  133  people  aboard — 
the  Zephyr  begins  Its  maiden  Amtrak  run  on 
time. 

Indeed,  the  Zephyr's  passengers  soon  dis- 
cover punctuality  Is  the  order  of  the  day, 
with  the  first  call  for  dinner  announced 
promptly  at  4:30  pjn.  and  the  last  call  fol- 
lowing two  and  a  half  hours  later  at  7  p.m. 
"It  Isn't  exactly  what  you'd  call  continental 
dining  hours,"  says  one  woman. 

No  reasons  are  advanced  for  the  early  din- 
ner, but  a  number  of  passengers  are  qvilte  old 
and  seem  happy  to  retire  early.  Youth,  In- 
deed, Is  not  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
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moet  of  those  aboard.  Though  Amtrak  Chair- 
man Kendall  talks  of  the  rails  becoming  -in- 
creaslngly  attractive"  to  youth,  a  Burlington 
Northern  representative  on  board  the  Zephyr 
admits  that  "we  lost  young  people  long  ago — 
they  Just  stopped  riding  trains,  and  we  dont 
know  how  to  get  them  back."  The  Burlington 
Northern  operates  the  Amtrak  Zephjrr  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Denver. 

A  few  of  the  livelier  passengers  are  less 
than  ecstatic  with  the  trip.  "They  should  op- 
erate more  like  an  ocean-Uner  and  forget 
about  trying  to  be  like  airplanes,"  aaya  one. 
"They  should  have  music  and  activities— 
maybe  even  a  cocktail  party — It  should  be 
fun." 

Many  of  those  on  board,  however,  say  they 
will  continue  to  ride  trains  even  If  they  never 
become  fun.  "I  will  only  fly  In  an  emergency." 
explains  Mrs.  Fran  Schwelkert.  a  Michigan 
widow  whose  husband  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash.  However.  Mrs.  Schwelkert,  en  route  to 
California,  admits  "It  would  be  nice  to  have 
some  more  interesting  people  on  the  train." 

A  big  drawing-card  of  the  Zephyr,  If  not 
excitement,  is  the  scenery  through  which  It 
travels — particularly  west  of  Denver.  "I  take 
the  train  to  slghtsee."  says  a  Sacramento 
grandmother  returning  from  a  visit  with  rel- 
atives in  New  York.  But  she,  as  well  as 
others,  Is  annoyed  as  the  Zephyr  pulls  away 
from  Denver  Monday  morning  with  dlesel-oll 
splattered  across  the  windows  of  its  one  re- 
maining dome  car.  (The  three  other  domes, 
as  well  as  several  other  cars,  were  dropped  In 
Denver.  "Why  did  they  need  all  those  domes 
to  cross  the  plains  at  night?"  one  passenger 
asks.  No  one  abroad  has  an  answer.) 

"THINGS  ARE  coNrnsxD  now" 

But  even  the  scenery  Is  a  source  of  dissatis- 
faction for  some,  particularly  those  who  have 
traveled  aboard  pre-Amtrak  Zephyrs. 
"They've  cut  out  some  of  the  best  views,"  my 
friend,  the  traveling  grandmother,  informs 
me.  "We  used  to  go  through  the  Western 
Rockies,  and  that  was  beautiful." 

Since  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad  chose  not  to  Join  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem, the  Zephyr  isn't  able  to  use  that  line's 
tracks  through  Western  Colorado.  Instead 
the  train  now  travels  on  Union  Pacific  tracks 
from  Denver  to  Ogden,  Utah,  via  southern 
Wyoming,  and  now  cuts  through  some  of  the 
lower  and  least  spectacular  evaluations  of 
the  Continental  Divide. 

Besides  cutting  out  cars  and  views,  the 
train  also  drops  a  number  of  passengers  in 
Denver.  And  when  we  pull  away  from  the 
Colorado  capital,  the  number  of  passengers 
aboard  has  shrunk  to  40,  some  of  whom  have 
Just  boarded  the  train.  Other  than  moun- 
tain-watching, solitaire  proves  to  be  a  pop- 
ular diversion. 

Having  obtained  a  permit  to  ride  with  the 
engineer  from  Cheyenne  to  Laramie,  I  am 
treated  to  a  running  historical  commentary 
on  the  37  beautiful  miles  connecting  the  two 
cities.  The  other  passengers,  however,  are 
forced  to  make  do  with  their  own  maps  and 
guidebooks  or  on  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
have  previously  made  the  trip.  For  me,  it  Is  » 
fascinating  leg  of  the  trip.  For  them,  it  Is 
Just  another  boring  37  miles. 

"They  used  to  have  someone  pointing  out 
the  sights  to  the  passengers,"  explains  W.  H. 
Alberts,  a  general  foreman  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.  "But  things  are  confused 
now.  We're  operating  with  temporary  time- 
tables." 

BIG  DEAL,  A   BOTTON 

Temporary  timetable  or  not,  the  Zephyr 
piUls  Into  Ogden  early;  and  whUe  the  engine 
is  changed  (we  are  now  crossing  onto  the 
tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific)  those  pas- 
sengers who  wish  to  do  so  are  allowed  to 
stroll  about  the  Ogden  station,  which  Is  no 
great  treat.  Those  who  do  are  presented  with 
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»  memento  of  the  occasion:  a  free  Amtrak 

""Yeah,  they  give  out  buttons — why  don't 
they  give  out  Information?"  says  an  employe 
later  that  evening. 

Bitternees  on  the  part  of  train  men  against 
the  new  system — particularly  based  on  lack 
of  communication— Is  seen  over  and  over 
again.  "Listen,  Roosevelt  tried  to  run  the 
t^ns  with  the  military  once  and  he  faUed." 
one  train  employe  says.  "These  politicians 
don't  know  what  they're  doing.  They're  a  lot 

of  leeches.  "  

Some,  however,  are  optimistic.  "This  Is 
going  to  look  really  nice  when  they  fix  It  up," 
says  the  bartender  In  the  lounge  end  of  the 
antiquated  dome  car.  "An  Amtrak  man  said 
they're  going  to  put  In  new  upholstery.  They 
say  they're  going  to  clean  the  windows  In 
Chicago  and  then  Denver  and  then  Oakland. 
And  they  hope  to  standardize  a  lot  of  things, 
including  drinking  laws."  (A  precautionary 
note:  Trains  passing  through  states  where 
alcoholic  beverages  aren't  served — such  as 
Iowa  on  Sunday — are  forced  to  close  their 

bars.) 

But  some  seasoned  passengers  aren't  en- 
thusiastic about  standardization.  "They 
shouldn't  standardize  the  menus,"  one  says. 
"Saob  train  should  have  Its  speciality." 

The  Zephyr's  particular  specialty  Isn't  dis- 
cernible. But  those  who  use  the  dining  car 
seem,  if  not  wildly  enthusiastic,  at  least 
generally  satisfied.  (Typical  dinner  entrees 
include  "special  sirloin  steak  dinner"  at  $5.50 
and  "fried  disjointed  spring  chicken"  at 
$3.75;  a  "wine  bottle  for  2"  was  also  avail- 
able for  $1.25.)  And  the  rosebuds  gracing 
each  table.  If  somewhat  wilted  by  the  time 
the  train  reaches  California,  had  at  least  be- 
gun the  trip  as  fresh  flowers. 

Some  pa.ssengers  have  also  become  wilted, 
and  the  subject  of  baths  and  showers  crops 
up  frequently  as  the  Zephyr  speeds  through 
tbe  snowy  sierras  Tuesday  morning. 


LESSONS  FROM  MAY  DAY  RALLIES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MAaSACIiUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  con- 
dones any  lawbreaking  that  might  have 
occurred  on  the  part  of  the  15,000  or  20,- 
000  demonstrators  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  days  of  May  2-6,  1971. 

I  did  not  approve  or  endorse  the  tactics 
of  techniques  adopted  by  the  demonstra- 
tors who  came  to  the  Nation's  Capitol 
during  the  first  week  of  May.  I  think 
nonetheless  that  all  of  us  should  have 
sober  thoughts  about  the  number  of  il- 
legal arrests  that  were  made  on  these 
streets  of  Washington  during  the  5  days 
when  these  predominantly  young  people 
were  in  this  city.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
would  agree  with  an  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Saturday, 
May  8,  1971,  to  the  effect  thatr— 

We  are  disturbed  about  the  way  in  which 
more  than  12,000  persons  were  swept  off  the 
streets  by  police. 

The  Monitor  editorial,  reproduced  be- 
low, went  on  to  state  that — 

Mass  arrests  and  abandonment  of  due  proc- 
ew  have  no  place  in  American  society. 

Similarly  an  editorial  entitled  "Re- 
pression on  Capitol  Hill"  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  May  8,  1971,  stated  that^ 
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The  arrest  of  more  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  Wednes- 
day brought  the  week's  anti-war  protest  to 
an  ominous  climax. 

The  New  York  Times  stated  that  the 
arrest  of  these  individuals  "Was  a  spec- 
tacle of  lawlessness  and  repression 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  republic  of 
free  men." 

The  editorials  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  New  York  Times 
follow : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  8, 

1971] 

Lessons  Prom  Mat  Dat  Rallies 

Nothing  was  gained  on  any  side  by  the 

sorry  spectacle   of  the  May  Day  rallies   In 

Washington  this  week. 

Contrasted  with  the  Impressive  proteet  by 
the  Vietnam  veterans  two  weeks  earlier,  the 
obstructionism  and  vandalism  by  milling 
thousands  can  only  have  set  back  the  cause 
they  espoused. 

Slt-downs  In  the  streets,  sleep-lns  on  the 
Mall,  and  nudity  on  the  Capitol  steps  are 
hardly  the  stuff  of  which  conscientious  pro- 
test against  government  policy  are  made. 
Many  Americans,  whose  doubts  about  the 
Vietnam  Involvement  may  have  been  deep- 
ened by  the  veterans'  protest,  may  have  had 
second  thoughts  after  the  May  Day  debacle. 
On  the  government's  side,  one  must  be 
grateful  that  the  lessons  on  police  violence 
at  Chicago  and  Kent  State  University  were 
largely  well  learned.  Oxins  stayed  In  their 
holsters.  Nlght-stlcks  got  some  exercising,  but 
mainly  against  legs  rather  than  heads.  And 
while  tear  gas  may  have  ridden  too  heavily 
on  the  raw  spring  winds,  it  Is  better  to  have 
spilt  tears  than  blood. 

This  said,  we  also  are  disturbed  about  the 
way  In  which  more  than  12,000  persons  were 
swept  off  the  streets  by  police.  Casual  passers- 
by,  on  their  way  to  Jobs  or  classes,  found 
themselve  grabbed  by  police,  loaded  onto 
buses,  and  put  Into  Jails  or  open-air  stock- 
ades, without  regard  for  usual  arresting 
procedures. 

A  correspondent  of  this  newspaper  watched 
a  long-haired  lad,  walking  peaceably  along  a 
street,  picked  up  and  led  off  by  police  In  what 
our  writer  describes  as  "a  hit  or  miss"  arrest. 
Similarly  a  Los  Angeles  Tlmee  reporter  re- 
corded the  random  arrest  of  citizens,  the  only 
apparent  on-soene  selectivity  being  based  on 
length  of  hair  and  style  of  drees. 

So  many  dragnet  arrests  were  made  that 
the  District  of  Columbia's  public  defender, 
Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Bowman,  brought  suit  in 
Superior  Court  against  police,  asking  them 
to  show  cause  why  all  charges  should  not  be 
dr<q)ped  against  all  who  were  arrested.  A 
court  of  appeals  later  upheld  Mrs.  Bowman's 
objection  to  dragnet  arrests,  but  not  to  drop- 
ping of  all  charges.  The  American  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Union  agreed  with  Mrs.  Bowman,  and 
charged  the  police  with  not  making  plans  for 
prompt  and  humane  processing  of  persons 
arrested. 

It  Is  tempting  to  underline  some  of  the 
Ironies  In  the  situation.  Demonstrators  who 
were  indiscriminate  m  harassing  Washing- 
ton workers  are  now  protesting  indiscrim- 
inate arrest;  demonstrators  who  sought  to 
suspend  the  process  of  law  and  Impose 
anarchy  on  Washington  are  now  demanding 
the  protection  of  law. 

Despite  the  Ironies.  It  Is  the  obligation  of 
a  democracy  to  offer  Justice  both  to  those 
who  treasure  It  and  those  who  abuse  It. 

Mass  arrests  and  abandonment  of  due 
process  have  no  place  In  American  society. 
They  are  repugnant  to  all  who  hold  police 
power  to  be  subordinate  to  Individual  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Perhaps  this  week's  sorry  affair  need  not 
be  a  total  loss  If  citizens  learn  from  It  that 
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mass  action,  aimed  at  violating  others'  rights 
by  obstructionism.  Is  self-defeating;  and  If 
the  police  realize  the  need  of  further  refining 
control  techniques  In  handling  mass  pro- 
tests. 


fFrom  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1971] 

Repression  on  Capital  Hill 
The  arrest  of  more  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  Wednes- 
day brought  the  week's  antiwar  protests  to 
an  omlnovjs  climax.  In  a  crass  display  of 
arbitrary  power,  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  these  citizens  were  Ignored  as  they  were 
hauled  off  to  a  makeshift  detention  center. 
It  was  a  spectsMsle  of  lawlessness  and  repres- 
sion hardly  to  be  expected  In  a  republic  of 
free  men. 

The  mass  arrests  earlier  In  the  week  were 
questionable  because  the  Washington  police 
sxispended  the  use  of  normal  arrest  forms 
and  simply  swept  up  thousands  of  citizens 
In  a  dragnet  operation.  Inevitably,  innocent 
persons  who  were  merely  walking  to  work 
were  seized  by  mistake.  But  since  the  demon- 
strators had  publicly  avowed  that  they  in- 
tended to  disrupt  traffic,  block  access  to 
Federal  offices  and  "shut  down  the  Govern- 
ment," the  police  had  a  difficult  assignment 
lu  keeping  the  streets  open  and  maintain- 
ing public  order.  The  police  were  constantly 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  potential 
for  violence  was  there. 

None  of  these  extenuating  circumstances 
applied  to  what  took  place  on  the  Capitol 
steps  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  protest- 
ers were  sometimes  shouting,  singing  and 
gestvu-lng,  but  their  .issembly  was  entirely 
peaceful.  Even  larger  crowds  often  gather  on 
the  same  site  without  difficulty.  It  Is  a  Con- 
stitutional right  of  every  American  to  as- 
semble peacefully  and  to  petition  members 
of  Congress.  Yet  the  police,  after  giving  a 
warning  to  disperse  that  was  Inaudible,  be- 
gan arresting  these  citizens.  Both  houses 
had  already  adjourned  for  the  day  and  the 
Capitol  bxiildlng  had  been  closed  except  to 
members  and  employes  before  the  arrests 
began,  while  sympathetic  Congressmen  were 
actually  addressing  the  crowd  when  the  po- 
lice moved  In. 

The  moet  profoundly  disturbing  part  of 
this  entire  debacle  is  the  response  of  most 
members  of  Congress.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
such  reactionaries  as  Representative  Joe 
Waggonner  of  Louisiana  and  John  Hunt  of 
New  Jersey  applaud  this  police  depredation, 
but  even  members  who  can  be  expected  to 
know  better  such  as  Repreaentatlve  Edith 
Green  of  Oregon  blithely  dismiss  the  matter 
because  they  disapprove  of  the  manner  and 
style  of  those  arrested.  Is  this  nation  to 
have  one  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  "crazies" 
and  another  for  the  respectable  people? 

The  Justice  Department,  which  has  been 
closely  supervising  Washington  police  tac- 
tics, shares  responsibility  for  this  outrage. 
But  when  Congress  does  not  defend  constitu- 
tional liberty  on  its  own  front  steps.  It  can- 
not shift  the  ultimate  blame  to  the  Execu- 
tive. Wednesday  was  a  day  of  shame  for 
this  nation's  representative  institutions. 


FARM  DAY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
appropriate  Indeed  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  set  aside  this  time 
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for   the    observance    of    "Farm   Fdrum 
Day." 

American  agriculture  is  truly  a  ma  jnif- 
Icent  growth  industry  which  has  cr«ated 
miracles  in  terms  of  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  for  our  own  (iver- 
growing  population,  with  sufificient 
amounts  left  over  to  maintain  ar  ex- 
panding export  market. 

The  achievements  of  American  f  irm- 
ers  and  ranchers  are  something  for  v  hich 
each  of  us  here  today  can  be  gratefu  and 
in  which  we  can  take  pride.  A  quirter 
century  ago,  28  million  Americans  were 
engaged  in  operating  some  6  mllion 
farms  and  ranches.  Today,  fewer  than 
10  million  Americans  operate  less  than 
3  million  farms.  Yet,  an  abundance  of 
high-quality  food  products  is  always 
available  in  stores  and  supermarkets 
across  the  country. 

For  such  a  small  percentage  ol  the 
total  population  to  continue  to  supply 
such  an  abimdance  of  food  and  fiber 
to  the  constantly  expanding  nontfarm 
population.  It  has  been  necessary  for  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  achieve  prcduc- 
tion  eflQciency  which  has  made  Ame  ican 
agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Attaining  that  efficiency  m  produ  :tlon 
and  distribution  has  not  been  easy.  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments,  thraugh 
their  agricultural  research  agencies,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  farmers  them^lves 
have  devoted  countless  man-yeais  of 
work  and  spent  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  painstaking  research  to  improve  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  products  \)'hlch 
meet  the  rigid  demands  of  the  hame- 
maker  when  she  goes  about  the  bus  tness 
of  obtaining  food  products  with  whl  :h  to 
provide  her  famUy  a  wholesome  anq  nu- 
tritious diet.  j 

But,  research  accomplishments  J  were 
only  the  first  step.  The  results  of  ^und 
research  are  beneficial  only  to  the  ektent 
that  they  are  applied  by  Individual  Iprm- 
ers  and  ranchers  in  their  own  operations. 

The  cost  of  applying  new  technpques 
and  adapting  newly  developed  equip- 
ment has  been  phenomenal. 

Had  producers  not  had  the  ability  and 
the  foresight  to  utilize  technologic^  ad- 
vances, it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  produce  the  abimdande  we 
presently  enjoy.  The  development  m  our 
Industrial  economy  has  been  directls  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  to  whicli  In- 
dividual agricultural  producers  have|been 
able  to  supply  the  food  and  fiber  peeds 
of  persons  engaged  in  nonagricujtural 
pursuits. 

Those  of  us  who  live  and  work  1^ 
urban  areas  are  dependent  upon  ag] 
ture  for  sustenance,  and  we  shoulc' 
ognize  that  the  manner  In  which 
and  work  would  not  be  possible  wl 
an  efficient  agriculture. 

Many  housewives  doubtless  are 
palled  at  what  appears  to  be  a 
tlnulng  upward  spiral  of  food  prlc( 
too  many  instances,  it  is  taken  for  _ 
ed  that  all  price  increases  are  due  ei 
ly  to  increases  In  prices  paid  to  fai 
and  ranchers  for  their  products,  an( 
they  are  getting  rich  at  the  expei 
those  who  must  purchase  their 
products. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  froni  the 
truth. 
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Actually  the  average  American  con- 
sumer spends  less  than  17  percent  of  dis- 
posable income  for  food— an  all-time  low 
for  this  country  and  the  smallest  per- 
centage spent  for  food  in  any  country  in 
the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  food  costs  have  risen 
an  average  of  33  percent  since  1960,  but, 
during  the  same  time,  prices  received  by 
farmers  have  risen  only  10  percent.  And 
that  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  While 
prices  received  have  gained  only  10  per- 
cent, costs  of  operation  have  been  in  a 
fast-moving  spiral,  resulting  in  lower  net 
income. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper,  there- 
fore, that  we  recognize  and  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  5  percent  of  our  total 
population  which  supplies  us  with  the 
greatest  abundance  of  high-quality  food 
and  fiber  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
is  appropriate  that  we  seek  to  dispel  the 
myth  that  farm  prices  are  soaring  as  a 
restilt  of  higher  farm  prices  when,  in 
fact,  much  of  the  added  cost  of  food  is 
due  to  the  housewife's  demand  for  high- 
ly-processed, fancy-packaged,  easy-to- 
prepare  food  Items. 

I  am  grateful  to  American  agriculture 
for  its  essential  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  and  I  am  proud  of  farm- 
ers in  Indiana  and  in  every  other  State 
of  this  great  Nation. 
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people  have  again  suffered  severely,  but 
In  recent  years  their  Communist  leaders 
have  shown  some  independence  of  the 
Kremlin  line  and  have  pursued  a  na- 
tional policy.  However,  this  stand  has  not 
allowed  any  freedom  to  individual  Ru- 
manians. They  are  not  free  in  their  own 
homeland. 

On  the  94th  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  hope  that  they  regain 
their  independence  and  live  in  peace  In 
their  historic  country. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OT    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  Rumania  has  been  a  cross- 
road between  East  and  West.  In  the  late 
15th  century  the  coxmtry  was  overnm 
and  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Thenceforth,  for  nearly  400  years  Ru- 
manians lived  under  alien  rulers.  These 
were  callous  and  corrupt  agents  of  the 
sultans.  Through  their  misrule  the  people 
suffered  very  much,  but  as  the  Ruma- 
nians by  themselves  could  not  shake  off 
the  oppressive  foreign  tyranny,  they 
worked  secretly  to  attain  their  freedom. 
In  1877,  when  the  Russo-Turklsh  war  was 
raging  in  the  Balkans,  the  liberty-loving 
Rumanians  cast  off  the  Ottoman  yoke 
and  on  May  10  of  that  year,  they  pro- 
claimed their  national  Independence. 

That  was  a  memorable  day  in  Ru- 
mania's modem  history.  The  Rimianlan 
forces  then  Joined  the  Russians  In  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  war  their  newly  won  independence 
was  confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
in  1878.  During  the  First  World  War 
Rumanians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers,  and  In  the 
end  succeeded  in  having  their  territorial 
claims  recognized,  thus  assuring  the  for- 
mation of  a  greater  Rumania.  They  were 
also  involved  in  the  last  war,  and  as  we 
know,  they  became  victims  of  totalitarian 
aggression.  Since  the  end  of  that  war 
they  have  been  living  under  a  regime  of 
Communist  dictatorship. 

Under  this  dictatorship  the  Rumanian 


HELEN  BENTLEY  COMMENDED  FOR 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  MARITIME 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MABTLAin> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional commerce  is  an  essential  element 
in  our  national  health.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  continued 
growth — both  to  our  overall  economy  and 
to  our  transportation  tadustry.  The 
American  merchant  marine,  which  Is  an 
integral  part  of  that  industry,  has  been 
forced  to  face  fierce  foreign  competition 
In  order  to  carry  its  share  of  foreign 
commerce. 

Foreign  competition,  especially  in  the 
form  of  rate  wars  and  discriminatory 
practices  against  American  shipping,  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  concern  to 
everyone  interested  in  a  healthy  Amer- 
ican maritime  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  destructive  aspects 
of  foreign  competition  are  being  effec- 
tively reduced  by  the  outstanding  work 
of  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission;  under  her 
dedicated  and  dynamic  leadership,  I 
think  that  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  these  areas  than  ever  before.  As  an 
example  of  her  agency's  accomplish- 
ments in  these  vital  matters,  I  would  like 
to  include  two  documents  in  the  Record  : 
one  is  a  press  release  relating  to  the  de- 
structive rate  war  in  the  North  Atlantic: 
the  other  Item  is  a  report  from  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  which  dis- 
cusses current  actions  being  taken  to  Im- 
prove trading  conditions  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Both  docu- 
ments illustrate  the  definite  contribu- 
tions Mrs.  Bentley  Is  making  to  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  and  to  int«ma- 
tional  commerce.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read  them. 

The  docimients  follow: 
Report    of    Mrs.    Helen    Delich    Bkntlit. 

Chairman.  Fedebal  Maiutime  Commission. 

Relativ*  to  Japan  Vbit  April  11-20.  1971. 

Rate  DisPA8rm:s 

The  matter  of  rate  disparities  was  taken 
up  both  with  the  Japanese  Shipowners  As- 
sociation and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  offi- 
cials. It  also  was  referred  to  in  my  general 
official  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Jap«m.  ,       . 

Prom  the  Japanese  side,  the  principle  suD- 
Ject  of  discussion  concerned  overtonnaglng 
and  rationalization  of  ships  In  the  liner 
trades.  They  do  not  want  overtonnaglng  in 
any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  SUtee  or 
In  any  of  their  other  liner  services  because 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  created  by  too  in»ny 
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shlpe  In  a  limited  trade.  Naturally,  we  don't 
w»nt  a  repeat  of  the  North  Atlantic  rate 
war  either,  but  I  told  the  Japanese  that  their 
government  structure  permits  them  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  their  shipowners  relative  to  '  he 
numbers  of  ships,  etc.,  while  we  have  no 
legal  means  of  keeping  any  iteanurhlp  oper- 
ator or  company  from  putting  as  many  ships 
as  he  desires  on  a  trade  route. 

On  with  the  discussion  regarding  rate  dis- 
parities. Relative  to  the  over-all  picture.  I 
pomted  out  that  In  the  trade  oetween  Japan 
and  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  there 
had  been  an  Increase  of  7  to  10  percent  from 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  Japan 
as  of  April  15,  1970.  and  another  Increase  of 
l2Vi  percent  Is  slated  as  of  June  1,  1971.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  only  Increase  on  com- 
modities from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
took  place  on  October  1.  1970.  and  amounted 
to  7'A  percent.  Between  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  there  had  been 
an  Increase  of  7  to  10  percent  from  the  West 
Coast  to  Japan  on  April  15,  1970,  and  another 
increase  of  10  to  15  percent  slated  for  June 
15.  1971.  m  the  same  direction.  By  compari- 
son, there  was  one  Increase  of  9  percent  on 
October  1,  1970.  from  Japan  to  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  before 
these  particular  Increases  went  Into  effect,  a 
disparity  between  similar  Items  going  In  op- 
posite directions  already  was  In  existence, 
that  disparity  was  widened  by  these  partic- 
ular Increases. 

For  Instance,  assuming  a  rate  on  a  com- 
modity as  of  January  1,  1970,  was  $100  going 
from  the  United  States,  It  was  Increased  at  a 
minimal  to  $107  on  April  16,  1970.  which  will 
be  compounded  upon  June  1, 1971,  and  raised 
to  $120.37.  If  the  April  15,  1970  Increase  was 
10  percent,  the  price  as  of  June  1,  will  be 
$123.75.  By  the  same  token,  a  $100  Item 
bound  from  Japan  to  the  United  Statee  has 
only  been  Increased  to  $107.60. 

On  some  specifics,  for  instance,  the  rates 
filed  with  us  show  that  dry  paint  pigments 
from  the  United  States  are  charged  $82.00  a 
weight  measurement  ton  compared  to  $46.26 
to  $63.00  inboiind  from  Japan.  Refrigerating 
equipment  j»3rs  $57.75  from  the  United 
States  and  $37.26  and  $44.60  to  the  United 
States  from  Japan.  Plastic  sheets  Including 
lamination  pay  $85.00  a  ton  from  the  United 
States  and  $41.00  to  the  United  Statee.  Copy 
machine  chemicals  are  charged  $76.25  from 
the  United  States  and  $46.25  to  $53.00  to 
the  United  States,  yire  patches  are  charged 
172.25  from  the  United  States  and  $64.60  to 
the  United  States.  Electric  hand  tools  are 
charged  $90.00  from  the  United  States  and 
$54.50  to  the  United  States.  Electric  motors 
are  charged  $72.50  from  the  United  States 
and  $48.50  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Tokyo  on  April  19.  1971.  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  elimination  of  aU  disparities 
on  commodities  moving  to  and  from  the 
United  States,  alleging  that  the  higher 
freight  rate  definitely  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  part  of  some  of  their  sales  In  Japan 
and  they  think  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  the  responslblUty  to  help 
clear  this  up.  We  told  them  we  are  working 
In  this  area  and  that  we  needed  assistance 
from  them  also  In  informing  us  when  they 
came  acroee  any  disparity.  The  Chamber's 
resolution  called  for  the  Federal  Maritime 
Oommlsslon  to  make  a  full  Ust  of  the  differ- 
ent disparities  on  all  commodities  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Because  there  are  more  than  60.000  Items 
on  file  and  sometimes  this  Is  four  to  five 
fold  depending  upon  how  many  independent 
lines  and  how  many  conferences  are  m- 
volved.  It  would  take  not  only  months  but 
perhaps  years  to  make  a  commodlty-by-com- 
modlty  comparison  all  the  way  down  the 
toe  To  expedite  the  matter,  I  urged  that 
they  come  to  us  with  spwHUcs  whenever  pes- 
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slble  and  that  we  would  pick  up  as  many 
as  we  could  in  the  Interim  to  try  and  clear 
this  up. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  res- 
olution noted  that  "such  disparities  exist 
where  the  Inbound  and  outbound  rates  on 
identical  products  differ.  In  practice  aU 
traus-Paclfic  disparities  involve  higher 
transportation  costs  for  U.S.  exporters  than 
foreign  exporters. 

"Due  to  the  great  distance  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  freight  rates  repre- 
sent a  relatively  high  percentage  (about  17 
percent  on  the  average)  of  total  delivered 
costs.  Moreover,  freight  rates  are  particularly 
Important  In  relation  to  U.S.  exports  to  Ja- 
pan since  Japan  appUee  duties  on  a  CJJ. 
(cost.  Insurance,  and  freight)  basis.  Final- 
ly, a  number  of  commodity  taxes  are  appUed 
on  the  duty  paid-landed  value. 

"The  Chamber  Is  concerned  both  about 
the  existing  large  disparities  In  rates  and  the 
tendency  for  these  disparities  to  grow  as  dis- 
parate rate  Increases  are  applied  by  the  ship- 
ping conferences.  Some  of  these  disparities 
are  already  extremely  large,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively. 

"While  there  are  historical  reasons  for 
these  disparities  and  they  may  have  been 
well-founded  at  some  time  In  the  past,  this 
Is  no  longer  true.  We  wish  to  make  clear  that 
It  Is  not  the  'Conference  System'  we  object 
to,  but  rather  the  misuse  of  this  system 
which  adversely  tiffects  UJ3.  trade. 

"The  ACCJ  notes  that  the  conferences  state 
that  If  a  well  documented  case  showing  that 
a  disparity  adversely  affects  U.S.  exports  were 
presented  the  conference  would  act  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  disparity.  We  find  this  as- 
surance of  little  tangible  benefit.  In  fact, 
the  conferences  have  In  a  number  of  cases 
not  so  acted  although  good  cases  were  pre- 
sented to  them.  Moreover,  we  see  no  reason 
why  U.S.  exporters  should  be  required  to 
demonstrate  injury  before  tiiey  obtain  eq'ol- 
table  treatment  from  conferences  whose  mere 
existence  depends  on  the  sanction  of  United 
States  administrative  organizations  which 
are  charged  with  promoting  U.S.  trade. 

"We  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  see  a  re- 
duction In  U.S.  outbound  rates  so  that  we 
could  increase  sales  here  and  In  a  number 
of  cases  we  have  examined  such  acilon  would 
have  led  to  a  substantial  Increase  in  trade. 
However,  if  this  were  not  possible  even  an 
Increase  In  U.S.  Inbotmd  rates  would  be  de- 
sirable since  It  would  help  to  reduce  the 
glaring  Inequality  in  import  costs  which  ad- 
versely affects  a  number  of  U.S.  Industries 
faced  by  Import  competition. 

"Accordingly,  the  ACCJ  requests  the  con- 
ferences covering  U.S. -Japan  trade  to  ex- 
amine this  situation  and  take  speedly  action 
towards  Instituting  freight  rate  equalization. 
The  ACCJ  also  requests  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  to  furnish  the  Chamber 
with  data  on  all  existing  disparities  so  that 
Individual  firms  can  ascertain  how  these 
affect  their  operations. 

"If  substantial  progress  Is  not  made  to- 
wards the  elimination  of  these  disparities, 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Japan  requests  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  take  appropriate  remedial  action." 

Although  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  Japanese  shipowners  never  admitted 
that  an  actual  rate  disparity  In  shipping 
commodities  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  existed,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  did 
agree  to  establish  a  working  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  Its  staff  to  work  with 
members  of  the  FMC  staff  to  further  probe 
the  matter  and  see  what  final  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made  by  the  two  Oovem- 
ments. 

This  was  considered  a  great  step  forward 
by  all  concerned  because  It  will  give  both 
parties  a  working  base  so  that  the  matter  can 
be  duly  probed  by  both  sides  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
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JAPANESE   TONNAGE   FIOTTRXS 

The  Japanese  expect  that  country's  total 
annual  export  trade  to  be  about  88  mlUion 
tons  and  Its  Import  trade,  940  million  tons 
by  late  1974.  Of  the  export  tonnage,  they  pro- 
ject that  60  percent  or  44  million  tons  will 
be  carried  by  Japanese  vessels,  or  a  total  of 
55  percent  by  Japanese  and  foreign  vessels 
chartered  by  Japanese  shipowners.  On  the 
Import  tonnage,  510.800,000  tons  will  be 
carried  In  Japanese  ships  which  will  be  equal 
to  54.3  percent,  while  62.5  percent  by  both 
Japanese  and  Japanese  chartered  vessels. 

The  largest  amounts  of  imports  to  Japan 
include  raw  materials  such  as  Iron  ore,  coal, 
and  oil. 

Under  the  tonnage  of  oceangoing  vessels 
required  to  be  constructed,  the  Japanese 
conclude  that  they  need  by  1976  a  total  of 
4,600.000  gross  tons  In  Uner  vessels,  includ- 
ing containershlpe  which  would  be  up  trata 
3.500,000  held  and  under  construction  as  of 
March  31,  1970.  Their  tramper  fleet  should 
be  increased  to  13,800.000  gross  tons  ot  up 
from  6,500,000;  specialized  bulk  carriers  up 
to  12,100,000,  up  from  6.400,000;  tankers  14,- 
600.000,  up  from  9,100,000;  or  a  total  of  46 
million  tons  by  1975,  up  from  23,500,000  held 
and  under  construction  as  of  March  31,  1970. 

NORTH    AMERICA    AND    LINZR    CARGO 

MOTKMKNT8 

From  1960  to  1969,  the  amount  of  export 
trade  from  Japan  to  North  America  Increased 
from  $1,221,000,000  to  $5,439,000,000  a  year, 
or  18  percent  a  year  while  the  Import  cargo 
from  North  America  to  Japan  Increased  11.7 
percent  a  year,  from  $1,757,000,000  in  1960 
to  $4,759,000,000.  The  Japanese  estimate  that 
the  amount  of  liner  cargo  movements  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  did 
Increase  from  1,020,000  freight  tons  a  year  to 
2,766.000  tons  in  1969  at  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  11.8  percent.  This  Is  expected  to  reach 
3,999.000  tons  by  1975.  Between  Japan  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  amount  of  general 
cargo  moving  went  from  535,000  in  1960.  to 
1.460.000  In  1969,  and  Is  expected  to  go  to 
2.063.000  by  1975.  again  at  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  11.8  percent.  Between  Japan  and  New 
York,  the  tonnage  increased  from  1,615.000 
tons  in  1960  to  3,611.000  tons  in  1969  and  Is 
expected  to  reach  4,922,000  tons  by  1976  at  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  7  percent.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  East  Canada,  Oreat  Lakee 
and  the  Gulf. 

SHIPBTHLDINC 

As  was  noted,  the  Japanese  are  preparing 
to  add  about  28  million  more  gross  tons  to 
their  own  fleet,  constructed  in  Japcuiese 
shipyards  by  January  1,  1975.  The  most  mod- 
ern yard  In  Jc^an  Is  Tsu  Shipyard  at  Nagoya. 
There  they  can  buUd  ships  up  to  600,000 
gross  tons,  but  have  only  series  of  vessels  up 
to  260,000  tons  for  the  most  built  there. 
Their  yard  Is  laid  out  so  that  it  Is  a  canal 
grading  dock  and  can  be  opened  at  both  ends. 
You  can  have  two  docks  in  one  If  you're  not 
building  600.000  ton  ships.  This  helps  speed 
up  the  construction. 

One  thing  that  Is  very  noticeable  In  Japan 
is  that  whenever  they  want  more  acreage  tor 
shipyards  or  industrial  areas,  all  they  do  ts 
dredge  up  sand  and  dirt  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  or  bay  and  make  acreage.  For  In- 
stance, the  Tsu  yard  Is  on  a  460  acre  plot  of 
ground  that  was  all  dredged  or  made  land. 
The  Hitachi  Shipyard  at  Osaka  Is  another 
one  on  dedged  land  consuming  about  200 
acres  of  a  1,000  acre  area.  They  have  not  run 
into  objeotiotLS  from  the  Jai>anese  pec^e 
relative  to  the  adverse  affects  that  made  land 
might  have  on  water  flows,  etc.  By  being  able 
to  build  up  such  acreage,  the  Japanese  In- 
dustry Is  able  to  have  area  In  which  to  build 
new  plants  and  compete  with  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  story  Is  the  same  for  other 
shipyards  In  Japan. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  the  shipyards  In  Japan  keep  only  a  four- 
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day  Inventory  of  supplies  on  hand.  Theli  en- 
tire economy  and  production  are  so  com  put 
erlzed  that  the  materials  Just  automatically 
arrive  on  the  scene  exactly  when  thej 
scheduled.  There  Is  no  concern  over  st 
or  other  disruptions  to  the  flow  of  goods. 
Is  extremely  Important  to  an  efficient 
economic  operation. 

TOTAL  CARGO  CAEKIKD  BT   CONrKR«NCE   MBi^BERS 

Between  Japan  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Japanese-flag  shlpe  In  1970  carried  46  per- 
cent while  United  States-flag  ships  carrl^  51 
percent,  and  third-flag  shlpe  carried  3  per- 
cent. The  Japanese-flag  portion  dro|)ped 
sharply  from  65  percent  the  year  bffore 
which  they  attribute  to  the  fact  thai  for 
more  than  a  month  In  1970.  their  ships  took 
aU  their  Seattle-Portland  cargo  to  Vancouver 
because  of  the  dispute  between  these  two 
ports  on  where  container  ships  should  clock 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

On  the  trade  route  between  the  East 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  of  the 
carried  by  conference  members,  63  pe^ 
moved  on  Japanese-flag  ships  and  17  pes 
on  UJ3.-flag  ships,  and  30  percent  on  ti 
flag  ships. 

POST    PROBLEMS 

Director  General  Suzuki,  of  the  Jap^ese 
Shipowners,  expressed  hope  that  there  wlould 
not  be  a  repeat  of  the  trouble  to  their  Jcon- 
talner  ships  which  occtirred  In  the  Porljland 
Case.  Mrs.  Bentley  replied  that  the  problem 
of  ports  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  concern- 
ing contalnerlzatlon  and  that  we  were  In- 
volved now  In  a  major  case  which  could  pave 
a  major  Influence  on  the  whole  picture  ♦hen 
It  Is  through.  Since  It  Is  another  Portlfcnd- 
SeaUle  case  under  formal  procedures  before 
a  hearing  examiner,  Mrs.  Bentley  decllnid  to 
comment  further  on  this. 

F.M.C.  Action  Bamcs  Export  Rates 

Shipping  lines  serving  United  States!  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce,  which  are  ntem- 
bers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Continental 
Freight  Conference,  have  reported  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  that  the  Con- 
ference has  eliminated  or  reduced  frejght- 
rate  disparities  on  twenty-two  export  Com- 
modities in  the  trade  from  V3.  Nortl^  At- 
lantic ports  to  Continental  Europe,  Iti  "«ras 
announced  today  by  Commission  Chair- 
man Helen  Dellch  Bentley.  ] 

The  Conference  reported  it  had  takea  the 
action  after  the  Commission  had  orderad  an 
Investigation  into  disparities  In  U.S.  fofelgn 
commerce  allegedly  adverse  to  U.S.  exerts. 

The  rate  actions  reported  by  the  OominiB- 
slon  today  wlU  eliminate  or  reduce  jpre- 
vlously  existing  disparities  on  some  of  the 
commodities  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
formal  Commission  proceedings  reqiArlng 
the  carriers  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  ordered  to  eliminate  from  their  tturlffs 
rates  which  are  prima  facie  allegedly  dls- 
crlminatory  against  American  exportera. 

Chairman  Helen  Dellch  Bentley  annot^nced 
the  Commission's  pleasure  in  the  preiiml- 
nary  step  towards  resolution  of  the  discrim- 
inatory rate  problems  in  the  trade  taken  by 
the  Conference  and  expressed  hope  that  this 
action  win  signal  a  further  return  of  sta- 
bility to  the  troubled  waters  of  this  most 
Important  segment  of  U.S.  international 
trade.  I 

Chairman  Bentley  stated  that  the  ^!om- 
mlselon  was  prepitfed  to  pursue,  to  theifull- 
esi  extent,  solutions  to  mutual  shipping 
problems  In  the  cooperative  atmosthere 
created  by  the  carrier  actlona.  i 

Among  commodities  on  which  the  Itorth 
Atlantic  Continental  Freight  Conferenoe  re- 
ported to  the  Commission  It  would  bistl- 
tute  lower  rates  to  provide  greater  Incetitive 
to  American  exporters  to  penetrate]  the 
European  markets  are : 

Fencing  or  netting,  radios,  baking  mathin- 
ery,  punching  machines,  electric  motors, 
typewriters,   paper   bags,   meats   In   gla^   or 
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tins,  tobacco,  synthetic  yarn,  furniture,  rec- 
ord changers  and  players. 

Members  of  the  Conference  are,  Atlantic 
Container  Line,  Ltd.;  Dart  Contalnerllne 
Company  Limited;  Hapag  Uoyd  Aktlengeeell- 
schaft;  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Seatraln 
Lines,   Inc.,   and   United    States   Lines,   Inc. 
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REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  the  first  of  two 
weekly  commentaries  on  the  "Relation- 
ship Between  The  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China": 
Washington  Rkpobt 
(By  Congressman  Lbk  Hamilton) 

(Editor's  note. — "Ping  pong  diplomacy" 
has  clearly  Improved  the  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (Peking),  but  It  has  not 
resolved  the  basic  Issues  in  their  relation- 
ship. This  is  the  subject  of  this  and  next 
week's  newsletters.) 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in 
1950,  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Peking  have  been  hostile.  There  has  been 
no  direct  communication  between  the  two 
governments  and  very  few  Westerners  have 
been  allowed  to  visit  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Diring  the  1950s,  the  U.S.  adopted  a 
strongly  ideological  stance,  viewing  Peking 
as  an  aggressive  agent  of  'monolithic  world 
communism"  which  should  be  militarily 
contained  and  diplomatically  isolated.  We  op- 
posed a  seat  for  the  Peking  regime  In  the 
U.N.,  refused  to  recognize  her,  objected  to 
even  non-offlcial  travel,  and  built  an  exten- 
sive system  of  military  bases  around  her.  The 
Republic  of  China  on  the  island  of  Taiwan, 
which  had  received  U.S.  support  In  the 
Chinese  civil  war.  was  viewed  as  the  legi- 
timate government  of  all  China. 

Peking  was  hostile,  too.  although  for  a 
brief  period  the  Chinese  communists  ex- 
perimented with  greater  flexibility.  It  as- 
sumed a  conciliatory  stance  and  proposed 
diplomatic  talks  virtth  the  UjS.  A  number  of 
proposals  were  Initiated,  such  as  exchanges 
of  newsmen  and  the  opening  of  trade,  which, 
if  implemented,  might  have  led  to  greater  in- 
teraction between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  1960s,  the  situation  reversed  Itself. 
The  U.S.  gradually  moderated  Its  stand,  and 
eventually  called  for  expanded  non-offlcial 
contacts,  while  Peking  refused  to  consider 
doing  so  until  the  central  Issue  of  Taiwan 
could  be  resolved. 

Prior  to  the  unexpected  invitation  to  visit 
Peking  extended  last  month  to  the  U.S.  ping 
pong  team,  there  had  been  no  response  by 
mainland  China  to  a  series  of  unilateral 
American  policy  changes,  all  minor  in  nature 
but  potentially  great  in  their  Impact.  More 
specifically,  recent  administrations  have: 

Stated  that  the  UJ5.  aim  now  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  "more  normal  and  constructive  rela- 
tionship" with  mainland  China. 

Removed  the  naval  patrol  forces  which 
formerly  were  maintained  In  the  strait  be- 
tween Taiwan  and  the  mainland. 

Made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  does  not  sup- 
port Taiwan's  "back  to  the  mainland"  as- 
pirations. 

And  gradually  loosened  the  total  trade 
embargo  that  has  existed  between  Peking 
and  the  U.S..  though  all  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  two  nations  Is  still  heavily  re- 
stricted. 

Why  were  these  stepe  taken  by  the  VB. 


and  why  did  Peking  choose  to  respond  at 
this  point  In  tlmfe? 

In  the  case  ofyxhe  United  States,  one  likely 
factor  is  the  President's  desire  to  place  some 
restraint  on  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. By  Improving  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  neighbor  and  opponent,  the  VB.  will 
have  an  added  lever  In  dealing  with  Moscow. 
This  could  lead  to  a  reduction  of  tensions. 

Another  element  Is  the  President's  goal  to 
draw  Peking  Into  the  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  major  International  problems.  As  a 
formal  member  of  the  world  community, 
Peking  may  be  less  inclined  to  pursue  trou- 
blesome courses  of  action. 

Peking  may  have  responded  to  U.S.  Initia- 
tives at  this  point  because  of  a  desire  to 
have  a  voice  in  shaping  the  future  of  Asia 
following  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Non-partlcipatlon  would  leave  this  role  to 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  related  reason  for  China's  response  may 
be  the  realization  that  a  more  cooperative 
attitude  could  lead  to  useful  contacts  with 
its  Asian  neighbors,  especially  Japan.  Con- 
tinued diplomatic,  political  and  economic 
Isolation  is  no  longer  advantageous  if  Peking 
is  to  assume  a  position  of  Importance  in  in- 
ternational relations. 


IS  POLITICS  THE  REAL  POLLUTER? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  May  1  Issue  of  Electrical  World 
magazine  raises  some  profound  ques- 
tions regarding  environmental  protection 
which  should  be  food  for  thought  by  all 
concerned  citizens. 

The  principal  issue  is  this:  has  the 
environment  become  so  much  of  a  politi- 
cal football  that  our  zealous  and  well- 
intentioned  efforts  might  actually  be 
hindering  the  cause  of  environmental 
quality? 

Dr.  James  H.  Wright,  director  of  En- 
vironmental Systems  for  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.,  discusses  this  and  other 
timely  environmental  issues  in  an  Elec- 
trical World  interview.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  as  enlightening  reading. 

iNTKKviBW  With  Db.  Jaicks  H.  Wbioht— . 
Is  Politics  the  Real  Polluter? 

A  green  Volkswagen  putters  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Hilton,  where  Dr.  James  H.  Wrl^t 
has  Just  addressed  members  of  the  press  oq 
energy  use  and  the  environment.  On  the  rear 
bumper  of  the  car  la  a  bright  orange  sticker 
which  proclaims:  Ecology  Nowl  "That 
slogan,"  chuckles  Dr.  Wright  to  the  man 
beside  him,  "means  nothing." 

Dr.  Wright,  a  part-time  mountain  climber 
and  conservationist,  is  the  director  of  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Corp.'s  Environmental  Sys- 
tem Dept.  (Power  Systems).  With  lightness, 
he  re«idlly  admits  to  being  a  "Boy  Scout" 
and  sharing  In  the  "environmental  awaken- 
ing" that  the  nation  is  going  through. 

But,  he  insists,  the  movement  and  the 
economy  are  headed  for  disaster  if  emotloM 
and  politics  force  regulatory  actions  which 
have  as  much  meaning  as  the  bumper  sticker 
on  that  p«tB6lng  car. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  Electneai 
World.  Dr.  Wright,  who  has  a  PhD  In  chem- 
istry and  a  deep  backgrotmd  In  nuclear  tech- 
nology, razors  through  the  complexities  of 
the  environmental  movement,  oomments  on 
the  latest  developments  in  air-pollution 
abatement  thermal  utilization,  and  environ- 
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mental  education,  and  pinpoints  what  be 
tljinks  is  the  lUtlmate  solution  to  turning 
the  pollution  clock  back  60  years. 

Q.  In  the  electric  utility  Industry,  who 
would  you  say  are  the  leaders  In  environmen- 
tal awareness  and  action? 

A.  I've  often  made  the  analogy  between 
the  utility  Industry's  response  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  Its  response  to  nuclear  power 
about  IS  years  ago. 

Back  In  the  late  1950s,  several  major  utU- 
Ity  companies  were  Interested  In  nuclear 
power  development — companies  that  Invested 
manpower,  money,  or  both  In  putting  to- 
gether projects,  from  design  studies  to  dem- 
onstration programs,  to  develop  nuclear 
power. 

Some  of  these  same  companies  have  pro- 
vided the  Industry  with  leadership  to  meet 
society's  new  demands  for  environmental 
quality.  At  this  time.  It  would  be  hard  to 
identify  the  leaders  because  the  response  for 
environmental  action  is  universal  through- 
out the  Industry. 

q.  In  comparison  with  other  US  Industries, 
how  would  you  rank  electric  utilities  In  en- 
vironmental knowledge,  awareness,  and 
action? 

A.  US  Industry  has  not  responded  uni- 
formly to  the  environmental  challenge.  In 
terms  of  research  on  environmental  effects, 
the  electrical  industry,  Including  manufac- 
turers and  utilities,  appears  to  be  the  leading 
industry — with  chemical  and  petroleum 
companies  a  close  second.  In  terms  of  com- 
mitment of  resources  to  environmental  pro- 
tection, the  utility  industry  is  far  ahead  of 
all  others.  Utilities  will  be  spending  more 
than  tl-blllion  per  year  for  environmental 
protection  during  the  '70s,  and  will  Just 
about  double  this  in  the  '80s. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there's  too  much  stress 
on  the  Impact  man  makes  upon  the  environ- 
ment? 

A.  No.  I  share  in  Joining  this  environmen- 
tal awakening  that  the  country  Is  going 
through.  However,  let  me  add  that  whUe  I 
think  the  emphasis  is  proper,  I  am  de^ly 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  planning  for 
implementation. 

The  political  and  regulatory  reactions  to 
environmental  problems  have  taken  the 
shape  of  the  best  political  football  that  has 
bounced  by  in  a  long  time.  These  actions, 
particularly  at  the  national  level,  are  gen- 
erally being  designed  to  attract  a  favorable 
response  from  the  masses,  and  often  have  no 
basis  In  fact  or  practicality.  These  regulatory 
Mtlons  are  often  emotionally  Inspired  and 
politically  administered.  I  think  the  results 
of  this  situation  can  be  absoltitely  disastrous 
to  the  environment. 

While  Improving  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment Is  an  Important  objective  endorsed 
by  everyone,  a  leaderlees,  headlong  stampede 
by  the  public  and  politicians  can  succeed 
only  In  destroying  the  movement  itself  or  the 
means  for  Implementing  the  objectives 
sought. 

For  example,  consider  the  ridiculous  regu- 
lations on  the  discharge  of  heat  into  Lake 
Ulchlgan.  The  fact  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment first  attempted  to  establish  a  one- 
"legree  temperature  rise  as  the  limit  of  heated 
discharge  Into  Lake  Michigan  simply  reflects 
pure  poUUcal  motivation,  with  Uttle  con- 
cept of  what  was  going  to  happen  In  the  lake. 

You  could  design  a  condenser  to  have  a 
one-degree  temperature  rise  In  cooling  water 
by  Increasing  the  flow  by  a  factor  of  20.  But 
that  would  not  only  be  expensive,  it  could 
wreak  environmental  havoc  In  the  lake  be- 
muse of  the  problems  that  would  be  created 
by  the  large  water  volumes  and  velocities. 
This  one  example  Illustrates  how  a  hypo- 
theUcal  problem— the  discharge  of  heat  into 
Lake  Michigan— can  be  politlcaUy  adminis- 
^*mA  to  create  potentially  vroise  environ- 
mental problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  a  wide  latitude  between  the  nor- 
mal temperature  of  the  lake,  with  Its  normal 
seasonal  changes  and  the  temperature  at 
which  measurable  effects  on  the  ecosystem 
could  be  noted.  But  instead  of  getting  to 
work  and  establishing  the  environmental 
data  and  the  systems  analysis  that  are  re- 
quired to  identify  what  the  allowable  tem- 
perature ranges  could  be,  they  went  to  the 
extreme  and  said,  "No  heat  discharged  into 
Lake  Michigan." 

True,  the  one-degree  limit  has  been  elimi- 
nated, but  It  was  proposed  and,  I  think,  it 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  real  danger  of  what 
can  go  wrong  with  this  environmental  move- 
ment— the  mis-allocation  of  resources. 

You  know,  the  great  challenge  to  any  so- 
ciety Is  to  provide  for  the  proper  allocation 
of  resources.  We  must  learn  that  most  of 
man's  actions  involve  some  commitment  of 
resource  allocations.  Including  deferred  en- 
vironmental costs.  For  example,  a  cooling 
tower  built  to  prevent  real  or  imaginary  dam- 
age to  the  aquatic  ecosystem  not  only  must 
be  evaluated  on  Its  direct  costs  of  material 
and  construction-manpower  resources,  but 
must  also  Include  the  Incremental  environ- 
mental costs  associated  vrtth  the  higher  con- 
sumptive use  of  water,  fuel,  and  pollutant 
emissions  from  these  added  fuel  require- 
ments. 

When  cooling  towers  are  Installed  unneces- 
sarily for  environmental  protection,  they  rep- 
resent a  total  loss  of  resources.  And  when 
auxiliary  cooling  systems  are  necessary  for 
protection  of  the  aquatic  system.  It  Is  still 
important  to  consider  the  coet  benefit  on  a 
total  resource-allocation  basis. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  obviously  we 
have  not  defined  our  objective  for  environ- 
mental quality.  If  our  objective  is  total  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  environment,  we  im- 
mediately become  a  very  poor  nation,  be- 
cause we  cannot  use  the  natural  resources 
with  which  this  great  nation  is  so  liberally 
endowed.  If  our  objective  Is  a  total  disregard 
for  environmental  effects,  we  become  a  very 
poor  nation  a  few  years  from  now  when  our 
quality  of  life  degenerates  to  an  undesirable 
level. 

Many  choices  exist  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. I  would  like  to  propose  this  ob- 
jective for  our  efforts;  "That  we  develop 
the  technical  understanding  that  will  allow 
us  to  use  our  natural  resources  and,  at  the 
same  time,  protect  them  as  a  heritage  for 
future  generations. 

Q.  It's  been  said  that  even  though  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  condemnation  of  tech- 
nology on  the  part  of  society,  for  the  first 
time  In  US  history,  the  demands  that  society 
has  placed  on  technology  have  been  far  in 
excess  of  our  technical  ability  to  deliver.  Do 
you  agree  with  this? 

A.  This  is  a  key  point.  In  the  past,  technol- 
ogy has  always  been  one,  two,  or  three  steps 
ahead  of  the  society's  demand  for  progress. 
But  In  this  environmental  ptush  the  demand 
has  snowballed  to  the  point  where  it  has  far 
exceeded  our  technical  capabilities. 

For  example,  getting  back  to  Lake  Mich- 
igan. In  10  years  we  covtld  make  a  really 
beautiful  study  of  the  lake  to  determine  the 
degree  of  heat  loading  that  it  could  take 
without  damage.  Between  now  and  1981  we 
could  not  possibly  load  that  lake  with  a  dam- 
aging quantity  of  heat;  at  the  end  of  the 
10  years  it  would  be  possible  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  lake  could  handle  another  20 
years  of  discharge  heat.  But  now  there's  no 
Incentive  even  to  study  the  lake,  because 
arbitrary  regulations  have  removed  the  In- 
centive. 

Q.  Some  of  the  biologists  who  are  now  in- 
volved In  power  plant  impact  studies  are 
saying  that  there's  entirely  too  much  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  thermal  plume,  and 
that  the  real  damage  is  In  mechanical  ef- 
fects. Do  you  agree? 

A.  Tes.   Evidence  gathered  from  studies 
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conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
generally  failed  to  show  that  present  levels  of 
discharge  heat  have  caused  memorable  dam- 
age to  aquatic  ecosystems.  The  benthlc  or- 
ganisms, fin  fish  and  shell  flah,  have,  gen- 
erally, not  been  adversely  affected.  In  our 
studies,  we  have  shifted  more  of  our  atten- 
tion In  Held  Investigations  to  the  possible 
mechanical  damage  of  plankton  being  trans- 
ported through  the  condenser.  We  have 
found  no  indications  of  substantial  dam- 
age to  most  zooplankters  or  phytoplankters 
from  condenser  operation;  however,  the 
study  of  fish  eggs  and  larvae  Is  not  complete 
at  this  time  and,  therefore,  continues  to  be 
a  matter  of  concern. 

One  of  the  projects  we're  working  on  now 
is  trying  to  detarmine  whether  we  want  a 
single-  or  two-pass  condenser.  We  may  find 
that  a  two-pass  condenser  with  a  Delta  T  up 
above  30P  Is  preferable.  In  other  wortls,  we 
might  find  that  a  higher  mortality  rate  in  a 
smaller  amount  of  water  would  turn  out  to  be 
environmentally  the  most  desirable. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  thermal  effects 
win  not  become  a  major  problem  in  some 
areas.  We  must  do  case-by-case  analyses  in 
order  to  know  what  bodies  of  water  are  re- 
sUient — suitable  for  power  plants — and  what 
bodies  aren't.  The  Mississippi  River  and  Lake 
Michigan,  for  example,  have  the  capabUlty 
to  sustain  thousands  of  Mw  of  heat  rejection 
without  adverse  effects. 

In  principle,  we  must  conduct  the  neces- 
sary scientific  Investigations  to  determine  an 
environmental  baseline,  then  assess  the  prob- 
able Impact  of  the  proposed  power  system 
on  that  baseline.  Conducting  these  investi- 
gations for  primary  and  alternative  proposals 
will  be  vital  both  In  the  decision  processes 
and  in  communications  with  the  public. 

Maybe  I'm  Just  a  Boy  Scout,  but  I  am  hop- 
ing that,  down  the  road,  sensible  regulation 
could  be  developed  that  is  based  on  the  tech- 
nology of  environmental  Impact. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
minimize  mechanical  effects? 

A.  There's  a  lot  that  can  be  done.  I  think 
we're  still  using  19th  Century  design  ap- 
proaches for  fish  screens  and  fish-repel  mech- 
anisms. I  think  there's  a  lot  of  research 
and  development  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  area.  In  order  to  try  to  minimize  damage 
to  fish. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  areas  of  thermal  effects  and 
thermal  utilization? 

A.  I  think  both  agriculture  and  aquacul- 
ture  projects  are  familiar  to  us  all.  And  now 
we've  added  the  third  dimension,  the  use  of 
low-grade  heat  In  the  urban  system — such 
things  as  heat  in  sewage-processing,  space- 
cooling,  and  alr-conditloning  programs. 

There  are  several  interesting  opportxinltles 
In  thermal  utilization.  One  concept  uses  the 
effluent  water  from  sewage  plants  as  cooling- 
tower  makeup.  Cooling  towers  can  be  used 
to  concentrate,  through  evaporat'on,  the  nu- 
trients contained  In  effluents  fror-  secondary- 
sewage-treatment  plants.  These  cooling  tow- 
ers could  be  used  to  concentrate  and  recycle 
nutrients,  something  that's  very  difficult  to 
do  If  you  have  to  pay  for  the  heat  for  this 
process. 

Another  recent  Innovation  In  the  area  of 
using  power  plants  for  environmental  en- 
hancement Is  using  discharge  water  to  deliver 
oxygen  to  an  environmentally  damaged  river. 
It  is  conceptually  possible  for  a  power  plant 
to  environmentally  upgrade  a  dying  river  by 
taking  a  side  stream  from  the  condenser, 
pressurizing  it  to  about  100  psi,  loading  it  up 
with  300  or  400  ppm  pure  oxygen,  and  then 
blending  that  back  in  with  condenser  water 
to  deliver  very  large  quantities  of  oxygen  to  a 
river  damaged  by  oxygen  ssig. 

Q.  Moving  to  air  pollution,  what  are  some 
of  the  latest  developments  In  SO,  control, 
and  which  do  you  think  are  the  most  promis- 
ing? 
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A.  We've  studied  13  of  the  many  dll  Cerent 
systems  for  removal  of  SO,.  Each  of  these 
appears  to  have  the  capability  of  reaovlng 
between  60%  and  90%  of  the  SO,.  But  tlhere's 
one  thing  that  worries  me  about  all  of  Itbem. 
Even  though  each  SO,  removal  process  diay  be 
successful,  It  produces  additional  en  rlron- 
mental  problems. 

Take  the  handling  of  waste  dolomlt  >.  The 
present  ash  problem,  for  example.  Is  small 
compared  to  the  dolomite  problem  that's 
going  to  be  involved  in  SO,  removal,  This 
of  course,  has  an  economic  Impact.  Most 
people  figure  the  economic  Impact  on  <^pital 
cost  and  on  the  op>eratlon  of  the  desulftiriza- 
tlon  unit.  This  is  inaccurate.  Tou  mu^t  add 
another  factor.  How  do  you  dispose  ^f  the 
waste  material,  whether  It  be  dolomit^,  sul- 
furic acid,  or  elemental  sulfur  or  sulfate 
that's  generated  In  the  desulf\u1zatlon{  proc- 
ess? Another  problem  will,  of  course,  b^  find- 
ing a  use  for  all  this  waste  material  fro^  the 
SO,  removal  process.  | 

Q.  How  much  truth  is  there  In  reports 
which  indicate  that  SO,  seems  to  h^ve  a 
salubrious  eSect  on  man?  j 

A.  That's  what  some  of  the  tests  |  have 
shown.  'We  find  the  same  thing  In  lo«*-level 
radiation  on  mice.  With  great  consistency,  we 
have  found  that  low  doses  of  radiatioii  have 
increased  their  life  spans. 

That's  what  the  facts  show,  but  I  Vould 
not  like  to  try  to  convince  anyone  of  this  In 
today's  emotionally  charged  situation]  This 
may  turn  out  like  the  fluorlde-ln- water  Iprob 
lems. 

Q.  What  progress  Is  being  made  i4  NOi 
control  ? 

A.  The  two-stage-furnace  design,  wit: 
trolled  addition  of  secondary  air,  offe: 
cellent  potential  advantages  for  ga, 
boilers.  The  nitrogen  content  of  Uqui 
solid  fuel  represents  a  limitation  for  I  these 
fuels,  however.  I  am  also  interested  |  in  a 
longer-range  prospect  that  Involves  a 
bed  boiler,  where  we  can  use  a  lot  o: 
ductive  heat  transfer,  reduce  Same  te 
tures  to  minimize  nitrogen  fizationi  and 
thereby  get  appreciable  reductions  In  NOi 
production.  I  think  that's  got  real  bossl- 
bilities.  I 

Q.  In  the  area  of  computer  technolow  and 
the  environment,  are  there  any  new  develop- 
ments that  you  think  utilities  should  be 
Investigating?  I 

A.  Tea,  I  think  there  are  several  ne*  and 
exciting  computer  applications  for  enylron- 
mental  management.  I 

Utilities  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
accept  a  leadership  position  in  the  mabage- 
ment  of  ambient  air  quality.  This  migpt  be 
done  by  conducting  total  monltorlng^f  air 
{>ollutlon  in  a  total  air  basin.  In  thla  way, 
the  utility  could  provide  valuable  systems 
analysis  of  air  pollutants  from  all  sources, 
and  help  regulatory  agencies  Identlfi  and 
deal  with  the  most  critical  problemsl  The 
handling  and  analysis  of  this  large  m$sa  of 
data  clearly  call  for  automated  recording  and 
recall  systems.  ; 

In  another  area,  this  summer  we're  c<)mlng 
out  with  a  hardware-software  prograo]  that 
uses  a  computer  to  calculate  the  thefmal- 
dlscharge  plume.  It  verifies  that  calculation 
with  just  a  dozen  real  points  (buoys  l:i  the 
water)  in  the  environment.  This  may  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  basis  for  monitoring  com- 
plltuice  with  state  regulations  on  thermal 
discharge. 

The  application  of  the  computer  in  ii  sys- 
tems approach  for  energy-use  patterns  with 
minimum  air  pollution  is  another  area  we're 
working  on,  and  it  appears  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  promise. 

Q.  Do  you  think  electric  utilities  shoi  Id  be 
concerned  with  noise  abatement? 

Absolutely.  Utilities  should  be  concerned 
about  noise  control — both  inside  the  plant 
and  outside.  Inside  the  plant,  noise  can  bffect 
the  efficiency  of  employees  and  contribute  to 
their  fatigue.  Outside  the  plant,  the  ]  ubllc 
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will  be  demanding  noise  abatement  from  an 
environmental  standpoint.  Power  plants  and 
substations  located  in  populated  areas  are 
going  to  face  some  pretty  stiff  noise-control 
laws  in  the  future. 

Q.  Is  present  environmental  legislation 
adding  to  our  environmental  problems,  or 
forcing  faster  solutions? 

A.  It  is  actually  doing  both.  In  the  case 
of  SO,,  it's  definitely  forcing  a  faster  solu- 
tion in  terms  of  large-scale  commitments  to 
systems  not  yet  fully  developed.  If  this  forced 
solution  turns  out  to  be  premature  In  terms 
of  performance,  the  whole  problem  may  be 
set  back,  due  to  the  wasted  resources  In- 
volved. 

In  the  case  of  the  thermal  discharges,  most 
of  the  regulation  Is  totally  without  technical 
justification.  Forcing  the  use  of  cooling  tow- 
ers when  they  are  not  reqiiired,  for  example, 
may  compound  rather  than  solve  environ- 
mental problems. 

As  far  as  the  new  federal  plant-siting  bUl 
is  concerned,  despite  the  errors  In  it  I  think 
the  intent  is  right.  For  example,  with  land  be- 
ing a  limited  resource,  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  fall  to  plan  land  use  wisely. 

With  the  help  of  computer  programs  de- 
veloped over  the  past  15  years,  utilities  can 
make  some  pretty  good  estimates  for  plan- 
ning their  future  power-generation  need. 
But  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  It 
seems  equally  reasonable  that  utilities  be 
asked  to  plan  the  sites  for  these  future  plants 
along  with  environmental-Impact  studies. 

And  since  we  must  learn  to  include  de- 
ferred environmental  costs  in  our  decision 
processes,  maybe  this  new  FPC  regulation, 
allowing  site  stockpiling  in  the  financial  rate 
structure,  will  help  our  site-planning  and  ac- 
quisition programs. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  vast 
complexities  that  this  environmental  move- 
ment has  generated — complexities  of  laws, 
groups,  opinions,  and  actions— can  you  see 
any  real  solution  to  the  overall  pollution 
problem? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  the  way  we  are  now  headed. 
It  has  to  be  solved  on  a  systems  basis.  We 
must  plan  for  environmental  quality  on  a 
broad  basis,  not  hammer  individuals  over  the 
head. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
this  problem  Is  through  the  Increased  use  of 
electric  power.  Electric  power's  role  in  our 
future  energy-use  patterns  should  be  in- 
creased threefold,  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Electricity  represents  the  only  feasible 
means  for  air-pollution  control  In  transpor- 
tation. The  first  step  in  any  cleanup  program 
is  to  collect  all  the  trash  in  a  few  locations. 
The  power  plant  does  this — automobiles  do 
not. 

It's  much  easier,  more  economical,  more 
feasible,  and  more  administratively  possible 
to  maintain  pollution-control  and  regulatory 
surveillance  over  a  few  large  units  than  over 
a  large  number  (100-milllon)  of  small  units. 
Electric  power  production  has  to  be  the  key 
answer. 

Furthermore,  nuclear  power  will  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  meeting  that  objective.  Nuclear 
power  development  was  undertaken  for  two 
Important  reasons:  To  develop  a  new  energy 
system  that  would  extend  our  fuel  resources, 
and  to  provide  this  usable  energy  in  the  most 
nearly  pollution-free  manner.  The  past  15 
years  have  seen  both  of  these  objectives  fully 
achieved. 

The  poorly  conceived  arguments  of  some 
of  the  critics  of  nuclear  power  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  blaring  headlines  on  another  en- 
ergy problem  of  nearly  a  century  ago.  In  New 
York  City,  the  people  were  ready  to  "hang" 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  there  for  go- 
ing through  with  an  emotionally  hot  issue: 
They  thought  there  was  considerable  peril 
associated  with  the  svritching  from  direct  to 
alternating  current  I  It's  a  problem  of  educa- 
tion and  understanding. 
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Q.  When  utilities  trek  off  to  the  colleges 
to  do  their  recruiting,  do  you  think  they 
should  attempt  to  woo  graduates  from  ttie 
environmental  fields? 

A.  Yes,  if  they  know  what  to  look  for  and 
do  not  have  a  "we-need-one-of-those"  ap- 
proach. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years.  I've  met  a 
number  of  highly  fruatrated  former  unlvw- 
sity  biologists  who  were  employed  at  utility 
companies.  They  said  they  were  frustrated 
because  utilities  did  not  quite  know  what 
work  to  gtlve  them,  nor  how  to  direct  their 
efforts. 

If  a  power  company  has  not  prepared  its 
environmental  objectives,  and  is  not  pre- 
pared to  supervise  this  "new  breed,"  then  it 
shouldn't  hire  them — that's  just  plain  horse 
sense. 

As  far  as  the  general  idea  of  hiring  en- 
vironmental experts  is  concerned,  I  think  It 
would  be  extremely  wise  for  utilities  to  have 
in-house  capability,  and  then  supplement  it 
from  time  to  time  with  outside  expertise. 

Q.  Utilities  have  had  problems  hiring  engi- 
neers out  of  college.  Do  you  think  they'll  have 
the  same  problems  hiring  graduates  from  the 
environmental  fields? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
difficulty  of  utilities  in  hiring  engineers  out 
of  school  still  exists.  Two  major  things  have 
happened  in  the  industry  that  tend  to  make 
it  much  more  attractive  to  graduates — the 
nuclear  pKswer  program  and  the  environmen- 
tal problems.  Both  of  these  have  changed  the 
image  of  the  utility  Industry  from  a  some- 
what conservative-banker  look  to  one  of 
progressive  leadership. 

The  same  applies  to  graduates  in  the  en- 
vironmental field.  If  they  want  to  "go  where 
the  action  is,"  they  will  find  few  places  more 
exciting  than  the  new  environment  of  the 
utility  companies.  Of  course,  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  who  prefer  to  sit  back  in  the 
womb  of  the  university  and  shout  Insults  In- 
stead of  working  at  the  scdution  of  society's 
problems. 

Q.  In  the  area  of  environmental  sciences, 
how  would  you  classify  the  level  of  education 
and  training  being  given  by  U.S.  universities? 

A.  Awakening.  In  the  past,  the  universities 
of  this  country  were  the  last  vestige  of  verita- 
ble Integration  in  our  society. 

The  people  in  life  sciences  never  talked  to 
engineers  or  scientists,  engineers  never  talked 
to  lawyers  who  never  talked  to  mathemati- 
cians. The  last  two  years  have  seen  some  ex- 
citing signs  of  change  In  the  old  institutions. 
Joint  seminars  and  cross-bred  ciurlcula  are 
finally  creating  graduates  with  both  a  tech- 
nical and  a  humanities  background.  Environ- 
mental engineering  Is  a  special  field  now  be- 
ing taught  in  two  or  three  dozen  universities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Westlnghouse  En- 
vironmental School,  which  you  directed  last 
year,  is  perhaps  a  better  answer  to  providing 
power  companies  with  expertise  than  hiring 
recmlts  from  the  colleges? 

A.  1  don't  think  so.  What  the  school  is  do- 
ing iB  providing.  In  the  absence  of  adequately 
trained  people,  an  "environmental  retrofit" 
for  utility  engineers.  In  addition,  I  believe 
we're  pressuring  the  colleges  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  society  in  this  important  area 
of  training  and  education. 

Q.  It's  been  reported  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  changes  that  the  school  is  going  to  in- 
corporate In  this  year's  July  session.  Would 
you  care  to  tell  what  they  are? 

A.  In  this  year's  school,  we  are  emphasizing 
the  study  of  case  histories.  Environmental 
management  consists  of  our  important  fac- 
tors— technology,  public  relations,  and  legal 
and  regulatory  processes — all  of  which  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  endeavor.  While 
technology  wUl  still  be  the  point  of  emphasis, 
we  will  Include  all  these  factors  in  our  lec- 
tures and  case  studies.  By  the  way,  we  have 
cut  the  length  of  the  school  to  two  weeks  in 
order  to  better  accommodate  the  schedules  of 
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buar  x>topl9.  and  the  program  la  stUl  qxUte 
Urten^ve— requiring  approximately  100  hours 

oex  week  of  the  participant's  time. 

Q.  One  last  question :  Do  you  think  that 
power  companies,  since  they  have  been  so  ac- 
tive In  area  development,  can  turn  the  tables 
by  taking  the  role  of  enforcing  strict  envlron- 
mental-quaUty  standards  in  the  areas  they 

ggrnf 

A.  Utility  companies  can  play  a  slgnlflcant 
role  in  area  environmental  management. 
Among  all  industries,  the  electric  utility  has 
tradltionaUy  set  the  example  of  good  cltlzen- 
ghip.  No  other  Industry  sells  direct  to  so 
many  cltlzen-oustomere.  Furthermore,  the 
(lectrlo  utuity  Is  integrally  and  irreversibly 
tied  to  the  community  and  Its  hoxiseholds. 

I  do  have  a  vUlon  that  utUitles  are  goUig  to 
take  the  lead  In  the  environmental-quality 
arena  and,  when  they  do,  they're  going  to 
have  to  drag  along  with  them  some  of  their 
more  reluctant  brethren  from  other  Indus- 
tries. And  they  can  do  this  by  leading  the 
parade  as  good  citizens  and  using  Rotary 
aub  meetings  to  make  sure  the  "oth«-  guy" 
oomes  along. 

One  possibUity  for  the  utUlty  Industry 
would  be  to  help  sponsor  financially,  with 
other  industries,  environmental-awareness 
centers,  which  would  eventuaUy  function  as 
regional  environmental -planning  centers. 
These  regional  centers  would  act  as  reposi- 
tories for  environmental  reports  and  Informa- 
tion. By  setting  the  standard  In  environ- 
mental awareness,  action,  and  Information, 
the  the  aoth  Century  utility  will  provide  the 
leadership  to  achieve  the  goals  of  that  society 
which  aU  Industry  serves. 
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people  were  interwoven.  The  oppression 
which  the  people  of  Rumania  are  now 
undergoing  deprives  them  of  their  indi- 
vidual, political,  economic,  and  religious 
freedoms.  However,  their  zeal  for  re- 
newed independence  is  as  alive  as  during 
the  prosperous  era  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rumanian  kingdom. 
They  await  with  faith  and  courage  for  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  when  their  freedoms 
will  be  restored.  The  Rumanians  are 
noted  for  their  vigor  and  their  nation  is 
known  for  its  ability  to  hold  together 
despite  the  depredations  of  its  neighbors. 
As  we  turn  our  thoughts  toward  Ru- 
mania today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  plight  of  her  people  and 
earnestly  hope  for  improvement  in  the 
lives  of  the  Rumanian  people.  As  free- 
dom-loving people,  they  cannot  be  kept 
in  bondage. 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  Rumanian 
Independence  Day.  On  this  date  the 
Rumanian  monarcliy  was  founded  in 
1866,  the  nation  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Turkish  Ottoman  empire 
in  1877,  and  the  Rumanian  people  con- 
verted their  country  to  the  rank  of 
kingdom  in  1881.  Thus,  the  10th  of  May 
marks  a  special  day  in  the  history  of 
freedom. 

However,  within  Rumania,  the  tradi- 
tional celebration  of  these  events  has 
been  suppressed.  The  Communist  regime 
there,  by  stifling  the  memories  of  these 
great  historical  events,  hopes  to  weaken 
the  nation's  will  for  freedom.  To  counter 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  free  people  through- 
out the  world  are  raising  their  voices  in 
encouragement  and  sjrmpathy  to  the 
people  of  that  valiant  nation  which  has 
been  under  Communist  domination  for 
the  past  26  years. 

Despite  oppression  and  domination  at 
the  hands  of  Communist  forces,  the 
spirit  of  the  Rumanian  people  has  shone 
brightly  and  the  heritage  of  greatness 
which  the  free  leaders  of  that  proud 
nation  have  left  behind  still  is  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  her  sons  and  daughters, 
both  within  their  homeland  and  abroad. 

Rumanians  everywhere  have  cherished 
the  10th  of  May  as  their  national  holi- 
day, the  anniversary  of  happy  and  glori- 
ous events  In  their  history,  In  which  the 
ach^vements  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   'TXNRKSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  in  QatUnburg. 

It  was  an  honor  to  appear  on  their  pro- 
gram with  some  of  my  Tennessee  col- 
leagues from  the  House  and  with  our 
distinguished  Governor. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  the  remarks  of 
Gov.  Winfleld  Dunn  and  would  like  to 
place  his  speech  in  the  Rbcord,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Winfieij)  Dunn  to  thk 
Tennessee  Pedebation  or  Bittjblican 
Women,  Qatunbubg,  Tenn.,  Apbh.  23,  1971 
I  could  have  selected  many  things  to  dis- 
cuss MTlth  you  this  evening.  I  might  have  told 
you  of  the  awesome  responsdblilty  of  a  new 
governor  and  the  dllBculty  he  faces  with  a 
Democratic  controlled  legislature.  I  might 
have  told  you  of  the  satisfaction  one  receives 
in  performing  the  duties  In  the  state's  high- 
est office.  I  could  have  spent  the  evening  talk- 
ing about  the  fine  UJ5.  Senators  who  r^re- 
sent  Tennessee,  Howard  Baker  and  Bill  Brock, 
or  the  outstanding  Republicans  who  serve  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Jimmy 
Quillen.  John  Duncan,  Lamar  Baker  and 
Dan  Kuykendall. 

However,  realizing  that  the  months  pass 
quickly  Into  years.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night about  our  great  President,  Richard 
MUhous  Nixon.  In  Just  a  few  diort  months 
it  will  t)e  1972  and  time  for  another  election. 
I  will  become  Increasingly  more  Involved  in 
the  re-election  of  Rlch€ird  Nixon  as  time 
draws  near  for  the  American  people  to  again 
make  their  selection. 

Richard  Nixon  is  a  man  of  very  genuine 
greatness,  not  only  here  In  the  United  States, 
but  to  an  increasing  degree,  on  the  larger 
stage  of  world  affairs. 

"^elFa  gentleman  and  a  man  of  towering 
personal  Integrity  . . .  facts  that  are  abun- 
dantly clear  to  anyone  who  knows  him  per- 
sonally or  has  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
through  the  smoke  screen  of  vUtftoatlon  and 
abuse  he  has  had  to  bear. 

(I  saw  a  cartoon  the  other  day — and  It  was 
not  drawn  by  BlsseU  or  by  Herblook— that 
showed  two  news  executives  In  the  offices 
oS  wie  Qf  oi^  Jjrtevlslon  networks  and  they 
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were  examlng  the  wire  service  reports  of  the 
California  earthquake. 

And,  one  of  them  was  saying  to  the  other, 
"Let's  Interrupt  the  programs  with  a  bulle- 
tin, but  first  let's  see  If  there  Isnt  scone 
way  we  can  blame  it  on  Nixon.*') 

I  want  to  say  parenthetically  here  that, 
hard  ws  my  first  90-odd  first  days  in  ofOce 
have  been,  they  have  been  made  Unmeasur- 
ably  easier  by  the  abiding  friendliness  and 
sense  of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  news  media  with 
whom  I  am  In  touch  every  day. 

I   don't  know  that  I  am  big  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  under  the  daUy 
barrage  that  Is  levelled  at  the  President. 
But  through  It  all,  be  Is  a  gentlemen. 
He  Is  a  man  of  courage  and  selflessness. 
He  has  bandied  matters  of  inflammatory 
emotional  sensitivity  with  responsibility  and 
balance,  and  in  everyliUng  he  has  done  be 
has  shown  a  classical  sense  of  the  nation's 
history  and  purpose. 

I  feel  particularly  obJecUve  saying  thla 
about  him,  because  there  are  some  matters 
on  which  he  and  I  have  disagreed,  and  I 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  others. 

(When  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  agrees 
one  hundred  per  cent  with  the  President 
at  the  United  States,  or  with  anyone  else, 
there  Is  pretty  good  evidence  that  wn  really 
don't  need  a  Oovemor  of  Tennessee  ) 

But  I  want  Tennessee  to  know — and  I 
want  him  to  know — that  I  regard  his  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  as  something 
beyond  calculation. 
The  nation  Is  In  his  debt. 
And  I  am  honored  to  be  his  friend,  and 
to  have  been  his  guest. 

And  today  we  are  here  to  talk  about  the 
year  ahead. 
The  year  1972. 

This  is  a  year,  like  other  years.  In  which 
America  will  arrive  at  a  series  of  crossroads 
In  the  long  Journey  in  search  of  our  national 
destiny. 

There  have  been  many  such  crossings  In 
our  history. 

At  each,  we  have  made  a  choice — some  for 
the  better,  some  for  the  worse. 

Somehow,  no  matter  which  choice  we 
made  we  managed  in  the  long  run  to  come 
out  ahead. 

From  weakness  we  drew  strength. 
From  confusion  we  brought  about  order. 
From  doubt  we  forged  new  confidence. 
But  the  choice   the   nation  will   face   In 
1972  Is  perhaps  different  from  any  other  In 
our  history.  And  the  penalties  for  making  a 
wrong  choice  are  perhaps  the  most  severe  in 
all  of  that  history. 
Let  me  be  a  little  bit  more  specific: 
In  1968  the  American  people  had  had  about 
enough. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  the  "beat  generation". 
And  the  "now  generation". 
Well.  In  1968,  America  was  the  "fed  op 
generation." 
Fed  up  with  riots. 

Fed  up  with  campus  unrest  and  weak> 
kneed  administrators. 
Fed  up  with  run -away  InfJatlon. 
Fed  up  with  pyermlsslvenees  In  the  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  courts. 

Fed  up  with  a  supreme  court  that  seemed 
more  Interested  In  the  criminal  and  the  sub- 
versive than  In  the  citizen. 
Fed  up  with  ttie  constant  escalatloD. 
Under  two  Democrat  administrations,  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

(Let  me  say  to  the  endlese  wall  of  the 
McGovems  and  the  Fulbrtghte  and  the 
MuBkles  and  the  Kennedys  and  all  the  rest 
that  there  were  540  thousand  American  boys 
In  Vietnam  when  Richard  Nlzon  took  ofOce. 
This  week — as  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  the 
President  is  two  weeks  ahead  of  his  self- 
determined  schedule — there  are  now  only 
284,000). 
Fed  up,  I  say. 

Fed   up   with  reckless  spending  and   the 
endless  government  give  away. 
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Fed  up  with  broken  promlaes  and  l^rcAen 
dreams  and  of  a  broken  and  terrlUy  idlvld- 
ed  society. 

So,  In  1068  the  people  roe«  up  on  a  na- 
tional scale  and  they  vot«d  agairut  the  Ithlngs 
that  had  provoked  their  outrage.         ! 

They  voted  against  them  and  the  ^tlon 
has  begun,  like  the  caae  of  the  V|Btnain 
Involvment,  to  translate  votes  Into  prclgrams 
and  policies. 

Reasonableness  and  resp>oxislbllity  bias  be- 
gun to  return  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Today  our  nation  is  far  richer  atid  its 
wealth  Is  distributed  more  widely  an<l  vised 
to  better  purpoee  than  ever  before. 

(Before  you  listen  to  the  wallln{;  and 
caterwauling  of  the  hate  America  faction, 
let  me  give  you  a  fact  or  two  abot|t  this 
country  of  ours.  Before  you  despair  about 
poverty  of  America  listen  to  this : 

"The  average  annual  per  capita  Income  in 
some  40  of  the  world's  poorest  countries  to- 
day— ^many  of  them  Iron  curtain  cottntrlea 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  cotnmiinlten — is 
roughly  $120.  ' 

If  you  are  good  at  math  you  will  reoiognlze 
that  this  amounts  to  a  little  less  tl|an  35 
cents  a  day.  I 

The  annual  per  capita  Incotne  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  >3,000  4  year. 
Tliat  Is  more  than  $8.00  a  day — a  ^,000% 
Increase. 

We  have  made  Important  gains  !|gainst 
poverty  and  against  prejudice. 

We  have  begun  a  decade  of  peace  at;  home 
and  a  plan  to  bring  peace  In  the  world  .  .  . 
campuses  are  quiet  and  productiv^  and 
order  prevails  in  our  cities. 

Our  economy  bids  fair  to  resume  the  pace 
of  long-run  growth  and  within  a  matter  of 
days  the  stock  market  will  probably  reach 
an  all-time  high  In  all  the  long  300-year 
history  of  our  economy. 

The  Russian  bear  has  become  a  bit  tamer 
and  the  prospects  for  world  peace  a  bit 
brighter. 

Just  last  week  we  hit  a  ping-ponb  ball 
across  the  great  wall  of  China  and  11  came 
back  in  a  friendly  exchange — and  for  us  to 
be  playing  a  game  with  the  same  set  o  \  rules 
on  a  table  of  the  same  size  and  shap;  with 
the  "other  side"  is  certainly  a  step  n  the 
right  direction. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  «  e  will 
need  to  vote  for  in  1972. 

Here  are  others : 

Revenue  sharing,  which  78  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  approve 

Our  sound  flsced  policy 

An  end  to  the  draft  and  an  all  vol  inteer 
army 

Realistic  and  effective  welfare  refoni 

Our  reorganization  of  the  executive  I  iranch 
of  Federal  government. 

There  are  many  others  .  .  .  landmarks  and 
benchmarks  of  an  administration  whl^h  has 
kept  it  word. 

America  is  united  behind  one  max — and 
the  latest  poll  by  Opinion  Research  Incorpo- 
rated— possibly  America's  most  respecQed  in- 
formation analyst — shows  that  a  solii  64% 
of  the  American  people  approve  of  the  jNlxon 
policies  as  opposed  to  only  Sl^o  wh^j  dis- 
approve. 

The  Democrats,  far  from  being  xinit^d  be- 
hind a  candidate  have  a  round  do^en  of 
them. 

And  what  are  they  running  forf 

Nothing  that  I  can  determine  from  reading 
what  they  write  and  listening  to  wha;  they 
say. 

They  are  running  against. 

And  what  are  they  against? 

Apparently  they  are  running  against  the 
FBI. 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  sum  an^  sub- 
stance of  it. 

Against  the  FBI. 

And  against  the  Army. 

And  against  our  boys  In  Vietnam,  although 
they  were  sent  there  by  Democrat  Ifader 
ship. 
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Against  national  security,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  communist  threat  that  menaces  the 
nation  as  never  before  in  our  history. 

One  of  the  candidates — the  man  from 
Maine — has  fancied  himself  as  a  phrase  mak- 
er and  he  has  come  up  with  the  phrase 
"Nixon's  Gestapo"  for  the  FBI. 

Well,  Qestapo  or  no  Gestapo,  we  absolute- 
ly must  have  secvirlty  In  this  nation,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  publicly  elected  offi- 
cials should  be  exempt  from  investigations, 
any  more  than  any  of  you. 

It  makes  one  wonder. 

We  must  assume  that  too  much  violent 
objection  to  Investigation  might  sometimes 
indicate  that  some  of  them,  or  some  of  their 
friends,  have  something  to  hide ! 

And  that  is  why. 

These  phony  issues  .  .  .  and  these  straw 
boogle-men. 

That  is  why  1972  is  going  to  be  such  a 
critical  year. 

Every  appeal  possible  is  going  to  be  made 
to  emotions,  and  to  prejudice  in  the  des- 
perate struggle  for  votes. 

But  I  don't  think  the  American  people  are 
easily  fooled,  do  you? 

If  this  Republic  survives  five  more  years, 
it  will  be  two  hundred  years  old. 

No  Republic  has  ever  survived  anything 
like  two  hundred  years. 

And  we  didn't  survive  to  that  ripe  and 
wise  maturity  by  chasing  after  hob-goblins 
and  swallowing  political  patent  medicine. 

The  American  people  know  who  is  in  the 
White  House. 

They  know  that  a  respectable  family  lives 
there. 

And  worships  there. 

A  family  that  believes  in  things. 

Like  family  life  where  love  Is  shared  and 
shown  and  respect  is  a  part  of  that  love  .  .  . 
like  firmness  and  honor  .  .  .  and  compas- 
sion .  .  .  like  determination  tempered  with 
reasonableness. 

Intelligence  and  understanding. 

Steadiness  of  purpose  and  of  will,  but 
Sexlbillty  and  willingness  to  entertain  new 
ideas  and  adopt  them  If  they  have  wisdom 
and  promise. 

Yes,  America  needs  Richard  Nixon's  leader- 
ship In  1972. 

Tennessee  needs  It  as  well. 

And  Richard  Nixon  needs  Tennessee. 

He  has  always  carrl«d  Tennessee — twice  as 
Vice  President,  once  against  John  Kennedy, 
and  once  again  In  1968. 

He  Is  counting  on  his  friends  In  Ten- 
nessee again. 

"People  who  believe  in  his  kind  of  God  .  .  . 
and  his  kind  of  family  life  .  .  .  and  his  kind 
of  America. 

We  cannot  let  him  down! 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  CARL 
ALBERT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  commend  Uie  record 
of  the  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
63d  birthday,  and  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  his  notable  performance  in  of- 
fice. Since  entering  this  body  some  24 
years  ago.  he  has  won  recognition  as  a 
practical  man  of  affairs,  an  expert  orga- 
nizer, and,  above  all  else,  a  man  of  his 
word. 

A  product  of  the  great  Southwest,  he 
has  brought  to  the  Nation's  counsels  his 
deep  concern  for  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  A  longstanding  member  of  the 


Agriculture  Committee,  he  fought  hard 
in  that  capacity  for  every  measure  look- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  small  fanner 
Representing  a  region  elevated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  economic  significance  by  the  rural 
electrification  programs  of  the  New  Deal 
period,  he  has  championed  the  interests 
of  public  power,  at  every  opportunity. 
He  is  himself  a  veteran  of  World  War  n 
and,  as  a  Congressman,  has  helped  in 
the  passage  of  several  measures  benefit- 
ting veterans  in  general. 

Appointed  majority  whip  in  1955,  Carl 
Albert  revealed  himself  in  succeeding 
years  a  master  of  the  complex  procedures 
of  democratic  government,  and,  as 
Speaker — the  post  he  has  held  for  the 
past  few  months — he  has  again  displayed 
the  many  abilities  required  for  the 
smooth  and  efifective  functioning  of  the 
national  legislative  process. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  our  great 
leader,  Speaker  Albert,  and  to  wish  him 
the  happiest  of  birthdays. 


TENNESSEE  PRESS  REPORTS  DE- 
MANDS FOR  RELEASE  OF  FUNDS 
FROZEN  BY  BUREAU  OF  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TrNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  demands  for  release  of  more  than 
$12  billion  in  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  and  frozen,  withheld,  and  im- 
pounded by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
OMB — continue  to  echo  in  Tennessee 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  copies  of  articles  and 
editorials  from  the  Tullahoma  News  and 
Guardian,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.;  the  Leba- 
non Democrat,  Lebanon,  Tenn.;  the 
Manchester  Times,  Manchester,  Tenn.; 
and  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
because  of  the  great  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter. 

The  articles  and  editorial  follow: 
I  From  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Democrat, 
Apr.  23,  1971) 
EviNS    Charges    Whtte    Hottse    and   Budgit 

BiTBEAtr     Impose     New     Resteictions    on 

TVA 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins  (D-Tenn.), 
chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Public 
Works  ApproprlaUons,  charged  Tuesday  that 
the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (Bureau  of  the  Budget) 
have  Imposed  new  restrictions  on  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  not  required  by  law. 

Evlns  said  the  new  restriction  would  re- 
quire TVA  to  secure  from  local  municipali- 
ties a  commitment  to  repay  water  resource 
project  costs  for  those  portions  of  the  proj- 
ects allocated  to  water  supply. 

"This  Is  an  administrative  action  said  not 
authorized  by  law,"  Evins  said.  "This  U 
another  example  of  the  Bureau  of  Budget  ar- 
rogating unto  itself  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
ranted powers." 

Chairman  Evins  said  the  new  restriction 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  White  House  was 
announced  after  Congress  had  appropriated 
$4.6  million  for  land  acquisition  and  be- 
ginning of  construction  of  the  Normandy 
and  Columbia  Dams  on  the  Upper  Duck 
River  In  Iifiddle  Tennessee. 
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■First  the  Bureau  Impounded  $4.3  million 
of  these  funds  In  another  unjusUfled  action 
contrary  to  the  will  and  mandate  of  the 
Congress.  Now  the  Bureau  is  insisting  that 
XVA  and  local  munlcipaUties  agree  to  de- 
fray 816  million  of  the  total  project  cost 
before  these  appropriations  will  be  released. 
This  constitutes  budgetary  blackmail  and 
I  deplore  and  denounce  these  tactics." 

Evlns  said  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations  which  Is  reviewing 
XVA  budget  requests  Is  currently  conduct- 
lug  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Bu- 
reau's newly   Imptosed   restrictions   on  TVA. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  TVA  Act  to 
require  local  communities  to  pay  for  bene- 
fits received  for  the  use  of  water"  Evlns 
said.  "The  purpose  of  the  TVA  Act  is  to 
assist  local  communities  and  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  in  building  a  stronger  econ- 
omy. Additional  restrictions  and  fees  will 
not  help  achieve  this  goal  and  objective." 

Evlns  concluded : 

"Win  we  ever  learn  who  are  the  true 
friends  of  TVA? 

'Presidential  candidate  Goldwater  ad- 
vocated the  sale  of  TVA.  Under  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  TVA  was  called 
"creeping  socialism'  and  territorial  limits 
were  imposed  on  the  TVA  setting  bound- 
aries and  barring  expansion. 

"And  now  the  present  Administration  is 
impounding  funds  for  TVA  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  and  is  applying  restrictions  not 
authorized  by  law  requiring  the  people  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  water  in  the  area." 

(From  the  Manchester  (Tenn.)  Times, 
Apr.  23,  1971  ] 

"BtTDGET    BLACKMAn,"    CHARGED    BY    EVINS 

Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  has  charged  the  White 
House  and  Its  budget  office  with  "budgetary 
blackmail"  in  holding  up  fimds  for  Nor- 
mandy and  Columbia  dams  and  in  demand- 
ing that  the  project  water  supply  invest- 
ment be  repaid  by  area  communities. 

The  Fourth  District  congressman  further 
accused  the  Nixon  administration  of  adopt- 
ing a  new  policy  contrary  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  and  of  a  new  action 
designed  to  restrict  TVA's  growth. 

He  also  released  a  letter  from  a  presiden- 
tial adviser  saying  that  the  administration 
is,  in  effect,  making  the  water  supply  re- 
payment for  the  Duck  dams  a  test  case  on 
its  new  requirement  for  TVA. 

Rep.  Evlns'  blast  came  Tuesday  on  the 
final  day  of  hearings  on  TVA's  1971-73 
budget  before  the  House  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  which  the 
Fourth  District  congressman  heads. 

TVA  Chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner  and 
other  key  officials,  including  John  8.  Barron, 
tributary  area  development  director,  were  In 
Washington  for  the  bearings. 

Rep.  Evins  said  the  subcommittee  Is  con- 
ducting a  "thorough  Investigation  of  the 
Budget  Bureau's  newly  imposed  restrictions 
on  TVA." 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  TVA,  sent 
Congress  in  January,  contained  no  fu  ids  for 
the  Duck  dams.  The  VB.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (formerly  the  Brireau  of 
the  Budget)  Is  holding  up  84.3  million  of  84.6 
million  appropriated  by  the  Congress  at  Rep. 
Evlns'  request. 

It  says  it  will  not  release  the  funds  until 
communities  that  will  benefit  from  water 
supply  from  the  dams'  reservoirs  make  a 
commitment  on  repaying  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Investment  attributed  to  this. 

Based  on  the  original  project  estimated 
cost,  this  water  supply  amount  was  set  at 
about  816  million.  Later  figures  have  \  at  it  at 
819  million,  totaling  about  826  :  illllon  count- 
ing Interest. 

"This  is  an  administrative  action  and  not 
authorized  by  law,"  Rep.  Erliu  said.  "This 
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is  another  example  of  the  Bureau  at  the 
Budget  arrogating  xinto  itselt  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted  powers  .  .  .  this  constitutes 
budgetary  blackmail,  and  I  deplore  and  de- 
nounce these  tactics." 

The  congressman  added: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  TVA  act  to  re- 
quire local  communities  to  pay  for  benefits 
received  for  the  use  of  water.  The  purpose  of 
the  TVA  Act  Is  to  assist  local  communities 
and  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  In 
building  a  stronger  economy.  The  additional 
restrictions  and  fees  will  not  help  achieve 
this  goal  and  objective. 

"Will  we  ever  learn  who  are  the  true 
friends  of  TVA?  Presidential  candidate  Gold- 
water  advocated  the  sale  of  TVA.  Under  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  TVA  was  called 
'creepin  socialism.'  and  territorial  limits  were 
Imposed  on  the  TVA,  settling  boundaries  and 
barring  expansion. 

"And  now  the  present  administration  is 
impounding  funds  for  TVA  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  and  is  applying  restrictions  not 
authorized  by  law,  requiring  the  people  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
water  in  the  area." 

[Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)   Commercial 
Appeal,  Apr.  23.  1971] 

TVA  Cost-Sharing   Slapped  by  Evins 

Waskington. — Representative  Joe  L.  Evins 
(D-Tenn.)  Thursday  protested  a  new  admin- 
istration policy  requiring  municipalities  to 
help  pay  for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  dams 
if  they  use  water  from  the  reservoirs. 

Evlns,  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
appropriations  subcommittee,  said  the  new 
requirement  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  White  House  was  dis- 
closed after  Congress  had  appropriated  $4,- 
600,000  for  land  acquisition  and  beginning 
of  construction  of  the  Normandy  and  Colum- 
bia dams  on  the  upper  Duck  River  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

"First,"  Evlns  said,  "the  bureau  Impounded 
84,300,000  of  these  funds  In  another  unjusti- 
fied action  contrary  to  the  will  and  mandate 
of  the  Congress. 

"Now  the  bureau  is  insisting  that  TVA 
and  the  local  municipalities  agree  to  defray 
16  million  dollars  of  the  total  project  cost  be- 
fore these  appropriations  will  be  released. 

"This  constitutes  budgetary  blackmail  and 
I  deplore  and  denounce  these  tactics." 

Evins  said  his  subcommittee  is  investigat- 
ing the  new  requirements. 

[From  the  Tullahoma  (Tenn.)  News, 

Apr.   23,    19711 

Time  for  Senators  To  Act 

White  House  policies  on  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  projects — the  Duck  River  dams  In 
particular — and  on  withholding  of  funds 
voted  by  Congress  have  come  to  the  point 
that  it  Is  Imperative  that  our  two  United 
States  senators  do  sotnething  about  it. 

Senators  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  and  BUI 
Brock  need  to  act  to  counter  what  Rep.  Joe 
L.  Evlns  has  labeled  as  the  "budgetary  black- 
mall"  policy  of  the  Nixon  administration  in 
withholding  funds  for  starter  work  on 
Normandy  and  Columbia  dams  and  In 
threatening  the  future  flexibility  of  TVA 
through  its  administrative  decisions  without 
regard  to  the  law. 

The  Fourth  District  congressman  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  In  a  growing  congressional 
protest  against  executive  withholding  of 
appropriated  funds  which  now  amounts  to  an 
estimated  $12  blUlon  for  all  sorts  of  pro- 
grams. Now  the  congressman  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  in  this  fight  need  to 
be  joined  by  Senators  Baker  and  Brock. 

Rep.  Evlns'  latest  statement,  made  as  TVA 
leaders,  were  testifying  before  House  and 
Senate  budget  committees,  points  up  a  dls- 
ttirbing  trend  that  applies  to  both  the  Duck 
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River  dams  and  to  TVA  generally,  as  well  as 
to  the  separation  of  powers  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches. 

By  now,  most  area  residents  know  that 
Congress  has  voted  $4.6  million  for  land  buy- 
ing and  first  construction  on  the  two  Duck 
dams,  but  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  ordered  that  all  but  $300,000 
of  this  amount  not  be  spent.  And  it  says  it 
wUl  not  release  the  funds  until  a  commit- 
ment is  roade  for  citizens  of  the  area  to  repay 
the  Federal  Investment  in  the  dams  attrib- 
uted for  water  supply,  a  major  benefit  from 
the  project. 

Most  no  doubt  recall  also  that  such  repay- 
ment is  not  required  by  law  for  TVA.  but  that 
it  is  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation — and  that  the  White 
House  has  decided,  nevertheless,  to  Insist 
that  TVA  comply   with   the  provisions. 

The  latest  comment  from  the  White  House 
Is  the  most  blatant  of  all  regarding  the 
presidential  attitude  toward  TVA  and  lU 
legal  status. 

Writing  Rep.  Evins,  Max  L.  Priedersdorf. 
a  special  assistant  to  President  Nixon,  said  of 
the  water  supply  repayment:  "It  is  especial- 
ly important  that  we  adhere  to  this  decision, 
as  this  la  the  first  case,  to  our  knowledge,  of 
a  TVA  miUtlpurpose  project  which  wUl  pro- 
vide significant  benefits  from  water  Bupply." 
In  other  words,  the  administration  In- 
tends to  stick  this  new  water-supply  policy 
on  TVA  projects,  whether  It  Is  authorized  by 
law  or  not,  and  Is  determined  to  make  the 
Duck  River  dams  the  precedent  for  this  new- 
est means  of  clamping  down  on  TVA. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  Rep.  Evins  de- 
scribes it  correctly? 

"This  is  an  administrative  action  and  not 
authorized  by  law,"  he  says.  "This  is  another 
example  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ar- 
rogating unto  itself  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
ranted powers.  .  .  .  This  constitutes  budget- 
ary blackmail,  and  I  deplore  and  denounce 
these  tactics. . . . 

And,  as  Rep.  Evlns  also  pointed  out.  the 
TVA  Act.  which  created  and  which  governs 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  contains  no 
requirement  whatever  to  require  anyone  to 
repav  water  supply  costs  attributed  to  its 
dams.  And  it  Is  also  true  that  no  community 
anywhere  in  the  TVA  area  now  benefiting 
from  the  use  of  water  supplies  from  TVA 
lakes  pays  the  government  anything  for  the 
water. 

'The  purpose  of  the  TVA  Act,"  the  con- 
gressman said,  "is  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties and  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
In  building  a  stronger  economy.  The  addi- 
tional restrictions  and  fees  wUl  not  help 
achieve  this  goal  and  objective  .  .  .  now  the 
present  administration  is  impounding  funds 
for  TVA  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
Is  applying  restrictions  not  authorized  by 
law,  requiring  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  to  pay  for  the  use  of  water  in  the 
area." 

Rep.  Evins  continues  to  be  heard  on  this 
serious  topic,  but  it  is  more  Important  than 
ever  that  action  be  taken  by  Senators  Baker 
and  Brock  to  combat  a  trend  that  may  well 
be  the  Dixon- Yates  policy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration In  regard  to  TVA. 

Our  two  senators,  both  members  of  the 
President's  party  and  both  keys  to  Republi- 
can progress  In  southern  and  border  states, 
can  make  an  impact  by  speaking  up  and 
taking  appropriate  action  in  the  Congress 
on  behalf  of  the  Duck  River  project  and  on 
behalf  of  TVA,  whl'"-i  can  be  significantly 
stifled  If  this  repayment  policy  crn  merely 
be  Imposed  vrtthout  any  legislative  action 
by  the  Congress. 

We  would  think  also  that  two  eminent 
conservative  legislators  such  as  Senators 
Baker  and  Brock  would  be  quick  to  protest 
an  encroachment  on  congressional  powers 
and  the  overstepping  of  bounds  that  has 
been  manifested  by  the  'White  House  budget 
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biireaucrats  In  both  mnlftng  new  lv4s  and 
enforcing  them.  In  deciding  which  projects 
TOt«d  by  Congress  It  will  accept  and  which 
It  wUl  veto  without  using  th«  conatlt\|tlonal 
veto  process. 

Both  this  Issue  and  the  one  of  insidious 
erosion  ol  TVA's  effectiveness  meaa  that 
action  by  our  senators  is  long  overdue.  Both 
Senators  Baker  and  Brock,  during  the*  elec- 
tion campaigns  and  on  other  occeuloat,  have 
had  plenty  to  say  of  their  support  for  TVA. 
Lip  service  at  times  Is  Important,  but  what 
is  needed  now  Is  some  action.  How  do  they 
stand  on  this  threat  to  TVA  and  to  congres- 
sional independence?  The  people  of  th*  Duck 
River  watershed  and  the  TVA  region  are 
waiting  to  hear. 


FUNDING  TO  FIGHT  LEAD  POljBON- 
INO— HEW  EMPLOYEES  SUPPORT, 
HEW   HEADS  OPPOSE 


J 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RY 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THB  HO0SE  OF  REPREBSNTATIVSS 

Monday,  May  10.  1971      I 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jahuary 
of  this  year,  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoninj  Pre- 
vention Act.  Public  Law  91-695.  He  did 
so  despite  recommendations  from  his 
own  bureaucrats  to  veto  the  bill.  At  that 
time,  I  would  have  ventured  to  commend 
him — although  it  was  obvious  th».t  his 
action  was  the  consequence  of  consider- 
able public  pressures,  not  an  over-wean- 
ing empathy  for  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  legislation.  | 

Today,  the  law  is  moribund.  TrUe,  al- 
most all  programs  Involving  healt^  and 
public  welfare  are  underfunded.  Byt  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  has  the  sorry  distinction  of  being 
totally  unfunded.  No  fimds  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  No  fimds  have  been  reqifested 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  is  unacceptable. 

Initially,  I  patiently  attempted  t4  work 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  E^uca- 
ion,  and  Welfare,  awaiting  their  Initia- 
tive to  implement  the  act.  I  have  wijth  in- 
creasing impatience  looked  for  some 
movement,  some  appreciation  dt  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  children — slmost 
all  of  them  In  urban  ghettos — wto  are 
condemned  to  be  the  victims  of  I  a  vi- 
cious, man-made  disease  which  i^,  and 
I  stress  this,  preventable. 

Well,  it  is  clear  that  the  administration 
has  defaulted.  No  matter  that  some 
400,000  children  may  be  poisoned  each 
year.  No  matter  that  more  tha^  200 
children  die  each  year.  No  matter  that 
some  12,000  to  16.000  children  are 
severely  enough  victimized  to  rtguire 
medical  treatment.  No  matter  that!  some 
3,200  children  Incur  moderate  to  Severe 
brain  damage,  requiring  special  care. 
No  matter  that  800  children  a  ye$,r  re- 
ceive brain  damage  severe  enough  to 
require  care  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  administration  does  not  want 
any  money  to  implement  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  apd  so 
these  little  children  have  no  hop^ 

Tomorrow,  the  second  suppleriental 
appropriation   bill  will   be   beforf   the 
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House.  Not  1  cent  Is  provided  for  fighting 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  This  Is  a 
severe  deficiency  of  the  bill.  Hopefully, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
whose  subcommittee  I  testified  before  on 
April  23,  1971.  will  provide  fimds. 

The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  agency  designated  by  the  law  to 
administer  the  grant  programs,  there  are 
sincere,  committed  individuals  who  do 
perceive  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act.  Unfortunately,  those  with  the  power 
are  not  listening. 

Today,  the  Health  Employees  for 
Change,  a  group  within  the  Department, 
Issued  a  strong  statement  regarding  this 
situation.  They  stated: 

In  splta  of  the  Administration's  concern 
for  prevention  and  health  maintenance, 
there  has  been  little  support  for  action  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  a  clearly  preventable 
disease  that  kills  hundreds  and  leaves  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  with  some 
form  of  measurable  brain  damage  each  year: 
Lead  Poisoning. 

As  the  Health  Employees  for  Change 
all  too  correctly  observe: 

since  the  signing  of  the  blU,  nothing  has 
happened. 

And  they  called  for  "effective  action 
now  and  not  simply  discussion  about  the 
problem." 

I  second  this  statement  emphatically. 
But  it  is  the  administration  whose 
affirmative  action  is  needed.  So  far  it  Is 
totally  absent. 

There  Is  simply  no  reason  for  this. 
And  that  is  a  fact  amply  supported  by 
HEW's  own  bureaucracy,  which  prepared 
the  "Implementation  plan  to  carry  out 
the  DHEW  responsibilities  imder  the 
Lead  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971." 
Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Commxmity 
Environmental  Management,  the  divi- 
sion delegated  the  responsibiJity  to  im- 
plement the  act,  this  formal  plan  leaves 
no  question  that  those  concerned  with 
actually  rimning  programs  see  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  as 
enormously  important.  The  plan  begins: 

Lead-based  paint  poisoning  Is  one  of  the 
more  serious  health  problems  affecting  urban 
core  children  today.  Lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing affects  400.000  children  annually,  caus- 
ing 300  deaths  and  leaving  many  thousands 
permanently  retarded. 

On  page  3,  the  implementation  plan 
states: 

(I)t  is  now  practical  and  economically 
feasible  for  communities  to  carry  out  the 
massive  screening  programs  recommended  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  There  Is  a  minimal 
need  for  further  research. 

The  necessary  Information  to  eliminate 
the  problem  Is  known.  The  time  for  action 
Is  now  and  now  Is  the  time  for  effective 
action  programs  at  the  community  level. 

And  on  page  3,  the  implementation 

plan  also  states : 

Based  on  the  extent  of  the  valid  need 
evidenced  to  date — based  on  pilot  screenltig 
programs  already  undertaken — the  Bureau  la 
convinced  that  the  full  funding  authorized 
under  the  law  for  1971  can  be  effectively  uti- 
lized in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  types  of  community  programs  as  out- 
lined above  .  .  . 
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And  I  went  to  emphasize  another  state, 
raent  in  this  formal  implementation  plan. 
At  page  2,  it  is  stated : 

Iiuictlon  on  this  problem  would  be  an  eoo- 
uomlc  and  human  disaster. 

We  must  depend  upon  the  Senate  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Lead -Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  But,  in  actuality,  it  is  not  v.e  who 
are  privileged  to  live  in  decent  housings 
where  lead-tainted  paint  and  plaster 
chips  do  not  fall  from  the  ceilings  and 
walls  to  be  eaten  by  small  cluldren  who 
tlien  become  sick — who  are  depending 
upon  the  Senate.  It  is  the  thousands  of 
childi  en  who  are  waiting.  It  is  their  lives 
which  are  at  stake. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  the  state- 
ment of  the  Health  Employees  for  Change 
regarding  lead  poisoning,  issued  on  May 
10.1971: 

Hkalth    Buplotkks    fOB    Chancb    PoamoN 
StateminT' — Lkad  Poisoning  in  Chilobkn 

In  spite  of  the  Administration's  concern 
for  prevention  and  health  maintenance,  there 
has  been  little  support  for  action  programs 
to  deal  with  a  clearly  preventable  disease  that 
kiUa  hundreds  and  leaves  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  with  some  form  of  meas- 
ureable  brain  damage  each  year:  Lead  Poi- 
soning. 

Health  Employees  for  Change  Is  deeply 
concerned  at  this  Inactivity.  Lead  Poisoning 
Is  a  disease  mostly  of  the  Ghetto,  affecting 
diildren  from  one  to  six  years  of  age.  Lead 
gets  into  the  children's  bones,  blood  stream, 
liver,  kidney,  and  the  brain.  These  children 
{u:quire  lead  poisoning  by  eating  paint  chips 
containing  lead  from  the  walls  and  window- 
sills  of  dilapidated  houses  built  prior  to  1940. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  400.000  children 
may  be  poisoned  each  year,  and  that  some 
12,000  to  16,000  children  are  treated  and 
survive  each  year  and  some  200  children  dl« 
each  year.  Based  on  one  large  study,  of  all 
children  having  lead  poisoning.  39%  go  on 
to  develop  some  measurable  amount  of  brain 
damage.  Of  all  children  entering  the  hospital 
or  clinic  with  acute  lead  poisoning  about  10 
to  15%  of  these  children  will  have  signs  of 
symptoms  of  brain  Involvement :  convulsions, 
and  coma.  Of  those  with  neurological  in- 
volvement. 82%  will  be  left  with  permanent 
handicaps,  54%  wUl  have  recurrent  convul- 
sions. 38%  wlU  have  mental  retardation,  13% 
will  have  optic  atrophy  (hence  loss  of  vision) . 
(Perlsteln  MA,  Attala  H.  Neurologic  SequeWu 
of  Plumbism  in  ChildTen.  Clinical  Pediatrics 
5:293,  1966. 

In  November  1970,  the  Surgeon  General 
Issued  a  policy  statement  on  the  medical  as- 
pects of  lead  poisoning  In  children.  At  that 
time  the  Administration's  position  in  front 
of  the  Senate  Health  Sub-Committee  was  to 
oppose  S.  3316  which  would  have  auUiorlzad 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  screening  and 
treatment  of  children  with  lead  poisoning 
SM  well  as  for  encouraging  communities  to 
develop  local  programs  to  eliminate  the  ha«- 
ards  of  lead  based  paint  poisoning.  Opposi- 
tion was  based  upon  a  desire  to  stop  the  de- 
velopment of  still  another  categorical  pro- 
gram, and  because  there  was  enough  authori- 
zation under  Section  314(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  While  the  above  are  both 
true,  it  was  brought  out  In  testimony  that 
the  Administration,  under  the  current  au- 
thorized programs,  has  no  intention  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  program  for  lead  !»'• 
soning  In  children.  While  It  ifl  true  that  there 
Is  sufficient  authorization  iinder  Section  214 
(e),  there  are  no  free  funds  avaUable.  In 
addition,  there  were  27  requests  totalling  over 
$39  million  dollars  submitted  to  HEW  to 
support  comprehensive  childhood  lead  poi- 
soning programs. 
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In  spite  of  the  Administration's  opposition, 
the  lead  poisoning  blU  was  passed  by  Oon- 
««SB  and  signed  without  comment  by  the 
President,  against  the  recommendations  of 
HJW  Since  the  signing  of  the  bill,  nothing 
has  happened.  The  Preeident  did  not  men- 
tion lead  poisoning  in  his  health  message, 
nor  was  a  request  presented  in  the  1973 
budget  For  those  who  look  to  314(e)  for 
gupport  the  1972  request  was  decreased  from 
109  million  to  105  million  and  wUl  have  to 
tbKX\>  a  16  miUlon  dollar  obligation  from 
OBO  In  the  106  mllUon  request.  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  a  lead  poisoning  program  under 
the  current  authorized  programs  can  be  de- 
veloped. We  therefore,  urge  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  under  the  Lead 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

We  again  repeat  our  deep  concern  at  the 
present  inactivity.  What  is  called  for  is  effec- 
tive action  now  and  not  simply  dlscxiaslon 
about  the  problem. 


REMARKS  BY  HON.  SEYMOUR 
HALPERN 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Freedom  by  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  This  great 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  took  place  in  March  25,  1918. 

On  this  day,  53  years  ago,  the  Rada 
of  the  Byelorussian  National  RQMibllc 
met  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Byelorussia.  Tills  was  the  culmination  of 
a  growing  nationalistic  feeling  among 
inhabitants  of  the  republic.  During  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  century  these 
feelings  manifested  themselves  In  the 
cultural  aspects  of  society.  Byelorussian 
journals  tmd  a  Byelorussian  theater  was 
established.  The  cultural  revival  eventu- 
al^ had  great  political  Impact  on  events 
within  the  country.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
20th  century,  Byelorussian  students 
founded  a  revolutionary  party  which  help 
the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  calling 
for  the  aut(xiomy  of  Byelorussia. 

The  events  to  the  west  of  the  small 
country,  which  caused  World  War  I,  and 
the  events  to  the  east,  which  brought  a 
revolution  in  Russia,  combined  to  make 
independence  a  possibility  and  finally  a 
reality  for  Bjrelorussia. 

The  Germans  Imposed  certain  restric- 
tions during  their  period  of  occupation 
of  Byelorussia.  Political  leaders  were 
permitted  to  carry  out  their  work  and 
Byelorussian  language  was  accepted  as 
the  oflacial  language  of  the  nation's  pub- 
lic life. 

In  late  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  wrested 
control  of  the  coimtry.  Because  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  pollticfil  situa- 
tion In  Russia,  all  Byelorussian  confer- 
ences were  able  to  convene  in  Novonber 
1917  and  in  March  1918.  Finally  on 
March  25.  1918.  in  Minsk,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Byelorussia,  the  Rada  pro- 
claimed the  Independence  of  Byelo- 
nusia. 

What  makes  this  day  of  remembrance 
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a  sad  occasion  is  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  ligiit  of  freedom  in  Byelorus- 
sia was  extinguished.  In  December  of 
1918,  the  Red  army  marched  into  Minsk 
said  seized  control  of  the  Byelorussian 
Government.  In  1919  they  proclaimed 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic and  in  1922  the  area  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  last 
52  years  the  people  of  Byelorussia  have 
lived  imder  hell  of  Russian  rule.  The 
Soviets  have  carried  out  a  sjrstematic 
policy  of  genocide.  Over  4  million  citizens 
have  been  victims  of  political  terror, 
mass  deportation,  and  forced  resettle- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  Society  Rus- 
sian Empire. 

Periodic  purges  have  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  thousands  of  artists,  engineers, 
and  members  of  the  Byelorussian  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  have  been  deported  to  Siberia. 
In  essence,  Byelorussia  has  become  a  co- 
lony of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  means  of 
a  system  of  exploitation,  similar  to  the 
mercantile  system  used  by  the  English 
in  the  handling  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, Byelorussia's  natural  resources  are 
being  syphoned  off  for  use  by  the  USSR. 

Througti  these  53  years  of  hardship 
the  Byelorussians  have  refused  to  give 
up  and  have  continued  the  battle  to  free 
themselves  from  foreign  domination. 
Many  of  these  freedom  loving  Byelo- 
russians have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  are  continuing  their  imceas- 
ing  efforts  from  our  shores. 

Let  us  continue  to  hope  that  the  day 
may  soon  come  when  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia  can  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  liberties  which  are  afforded  every 
American  as  a  birthright,  and  that  they 
can  again  proclaim,  as  they  did  53  years 
ago,  that  they  are  a  free  nation. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  commemorate  the  180th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  3d  of  May 
Constitution  Day. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  can  take 
Justifiable  pride  in  the  greatness  of  both 
the  Polish  document  as  well  as  our  own 
Constltuticm.  Both  were  adopted  within 
2  years  of  one  smother.  Both  onbraced 
similar  progressive  principles. 

But  the  accident  of  geography  perhaps 
Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  our  Con- 
stitution and  Nation  have  flourished 
while  Poland  has  suffered  the  agonies  of 
partition  and  subjugatitm  since  1791.  In- 
deed, Poland  still  can  feel  the  physical 
and  political  aftereffects  of  the  Second 
World  War  even  today.  But  I  believe  It  Is 
accurate  to  observe  that  the  spirit  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution still  lives  in  Poland  and  in  the 
hearts  of  those  of  Polish  natitmallty 
throughout  the  worid. 

Here  hi  the  United  States,  Polish 
Americans  are  mlndftjl  of  the  great  tr»- 
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ditions  of  their  motherland  which  trans- 
lates into  their  contributions  to  our  own 
country. 

There  is  a  developing  intellectual  life 
in  Poland  which  reinforces  the  belief  that 
this  great  European  nation  one  day  will 
regain  her  freedozi  and  live  under  the 
philosophy  embodied  in  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution. The  alien  form  of  govemmMit 
that  has  been  imix)sed  upon  Poland  and 
so  many  other  countries  trapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  cannot  be  disguised  as 
smy thing  else.  Even  now  in  Soviet  Russia 
we  see  signs  of  a  yearning  for  a  truly 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
cc^eagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
smniversary  in  Pcdand  s  history. 


FIRST  LADIEB  OP  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  BpeBiceT,  President 
Nixon  set  aside  last  Friday,  May  7,  for  a 
special  salute  to  our  Natim's  farmers. 
I  am  proud  to  ranind  my  colleagues  that 
In  my  congressioiial  district — the  18th  of 
Illinois — ^reside  two  outstanding  goitie- 
men  who  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
a  sizeable  portion  of  those  farmers  on 
the  State  and  the  national  levels. 

They  are  William  Kohfuss.  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, and  Harold  Steele,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Agriculture  AssociatiaD. 

We  all  know  that  behind  every  great 
man  Is  a  great  woman,  and  these  men 
are  no  exception  to  that  rule.  Their 
wives,  Elizabeth  Kuhfuss  and  Margery 
Steele  were  subjects  of  a  recent  article 
in  the  Peoria  Jotunal  Star,  and  I  want 
to  bring  that  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  atar,  Apr.  18,  19711 

THXT'RX    THB    PnST    Tj*"^"*    of    AcalCTTLTUU 

A  woman  who  can  wax  aostatloaUy  over 
sou  IB  Mrs.  Margery  Steele  of  rural  Dover, 
whose  husband.  Harold,  recently  was  elected 
president  of  the  Bllnols  Agrieulture  Aasn. 

"I  think  nimols,  or  at  least  this  area,  In 
the  spring,  is  the  most  gorgeous  thing  In  the 
woiid.  I  can  beoome  a  charter  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Oommeroe.  When  they  turn 
this  ground  over  with  plows,  I  really  get 
excited. 

"I  ramember  being  with  Harc^d  at  a  meet- 
ing m  Normal  and  the  head  of  the  ISU 
School  of  Agriculture  said  he  was  asked  what 
one  thing  we  should  exhibit  to  show  Amer- 
ica's wealth  and  he  aaid  we  sho\ild  show  the 
world  a  sample  of  soil.  Tou  know  he  was 
absolutely  right.  Tm  astounded  every  year 
when  the  groniul  Is  turned  over;  It's  just  like 
turning  over  the  ooal  blnal" 

For  someone  who  grew  up  In  New  York 
City,  worked  abroad  and  then  came  to  DU- 
nola  as  a  bride  of  eight  months,  what  did  she 
know  about  fanning  t 

"Not  much  at  aU.  Harold  haa  apologlaed 
many  times  for  me  and  my  lack  of  knowl- 
edge," she  laughed.  "Also  for  my  family  be- 
cause they  are  stUl  not  too  weU  oriented. 
When  they  come  to  visit,  he  Just  sort  of 
Shakes  his  head.  I  did  know  a  cow  from  a 
steer,  although  he  doesnt  give  me  any  credit 
for  It." 
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Attired  in  a  brlglitly-Btrlp«d  dress  and  ied 

shoes,  her  graying  hair  worn  short  with  si4e- 
swept  bangs  and  dark-rlmmed  bifocals  worn 
on  a  chain  around  her  neck,  Mrs.  Steele  recn- 
Iniaced  about  World  War  H  days  when  ihe 
met  her   husband  in  Austria. 

"It  was  In  the  1940s  when  more  and  mtre 
men  were  being  taken  for  service.  I  knew 
some  people  who  were  broadcasting  In  ^e 
European  Office  of  War  Information  and  ab  I 
applied  for  a  Job  as  junior  radio  engineer. 
Any  field  was  open  to  women  then  if  tl^ey 
wanted  to  try.  Well,  they  saw  my  file 
offered  me  a  Job  in  the  Office  of  Strat€ 
Services  as  a  cryptographer. 

"My  Job  itself  wasn't  exciting;  It  was  hi 
work,  substitute  and  substitute.  I  worked]  In 
message  centers  coding  and  decoding  mes- 
sages. What  was  exciting  was  the  pooplf  I 
worked  with  and  the  places  where  I  was  "| 

Mrs.  Steele  worked  in  North  Africa  1 13 
months,  Greece  for  seven  months  and  Aus- 
tria for  a  year.  I 

"My  favorite  place  was  Greece.  The  peoble 
were  horribly,  unbelievably  poor  but  mosta  of 
them  were  literate.  Of  course,  there  wfre 
very  wealthy  people  in  Egypt,  but  some  v*ry 
poor  who  couldn't  read  or  write.  There  were 
many  fine  restaurants  In  Cairo  where  ane 
could  eat.  I  remember  a  place  there  called 
Groppi's  that  had  27  kinds  of  Ice  cream.  It 
was  the  Howard  Johnson's  of  the  Midple 
East.  But  we  found  that  water  buffalo  is  kot 
bad  If  you  know  how  to  cook  It.  The  miln 
thing  was  to  start  early  In  the  day,"  4he 
laughed.  j 

"There  were  no  accommodations  for  usjat 
all  in  Greece.  The  English  gave  us  a  ration 
of  bread  a  day  and  we  got  one  ration  a  w^ek 
from  the  American  embassy.  We  had  to  ijve 
on  the  Greek  economy  and  found  that  sqiid 
was  delicious  and  plentiful.  There  was  vtry 
little  meat;  we  had  hare  and  kid  and  lamD — 
and  they  don't  waste  any  of  It.  We  had  deli- 
cious meat  balls  called  Kestethes  made  from 
lamb  entrails.  There  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  fish,  but  we  relied  on  beans 
olives  for  protein,  I  used  to  say  that  I 
ferred  my  milk  fresh,  but  I  became 
fond  of  yogurt. 

"Vienna  was  altogether  different. 
French.  Germans,  Americans  and  Engl 
were  hundreds  of  miles  from  our  zone,  but 
the  Russians  lived  In  the  city,  so  we  had  to 
depend  upon  everything  being  airlifted  in  to 
us — Just  as  it  was  later  to  West  Berlin.  It 
was  not  a  calm  place  In  which  to  work;  there 
was  always  constant  turmoil  about  sonoe- 
thing,  constant  friction."  I 

As  the  war  was  ending,  she  met  her  fu- 
ture hvisband,  an  Infantry  captain,  on  a  bl)nd 
date  In  Vienna  where  he  was  chief  ag^nt 
of  criminal  Investigation  for  the  U.S.  An^ed 
Forces. 

They  were  married  in  October  in  the  staible 
of  Schoenbrunn  Palace,  which  had  t>een  con- 
verted into  a  chapel.  Margery  wore  a  flqor- 
length  bridal  gown  mailed  to  her  from  ihe 
US.  by  her  mother.  1 

The  huge  white  farm  house  to  which  Ifrs. 
Steele  came  as  a  bride  In  June,  1947  irse 
built  m  1903  by  his  grandparonts.  j 

"Structurally,  It's  very  well  made,  but  It's 
so  big  I  never  finish  cleaning  It.  I  start  at 
the  top  and  go  through  the  five  bedrootns, 
bath  and  sewing  room  upstars,  then  the 
hall,  then  over  this  way,  and  then  downstairs 
and  I  start  here  and  over  that  way  and  be- 
fore I  quite  get  out  that  end.  I'm  long 
overdue  up  then  again.  j 

"There  are  two  living  rooms,  a  den,  (fin- 
ing room,  kitchen,  utility  room  and  t^all 
bath  on  this  floor.  Downstairs  there's  a  fix- 
room  cellar,  three  with  concrete  floors.  One 
was  a  coal  room,  one  a  wood  room  and  one, 
a  root  cellar  room.  And  then  Uiere's  an  a^ic 
over  the  whole  thing. 

"I  had  help  when  the  kids  were  smaU.  put 
the  children  are  pretty  good.  I  don't  expect 
them  to  do  housework,  but  when  I  get  ip  a 
bind  and  I  say.  'Hop  to.  I  need  you  I'  I  in^n 
bop  to — and  tbey  do." 
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The  Steele's  fo\ir  children  Include  28-oId- 
old  twins,  Linda,  an  elementary  education 
teacher  in  a  suburb  of  Denver.  Colo.,  and 
Greg,  who  lives  at  home;  Becky,  19,  who  re- 
cently was  graduated  from  Massey  Junior 
College  m  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  hopes  to  go  Into 
fashion  merchandising;  and  Susan,  17,  at 
home. 

"And  we  also  have  a  Japanese  daughter 
this  year,  Kyoko  Tamada.  She  and  Svisan  are 
seniors  at  Princeton  High  School." 

Kyoko,  who  has  been  with  them  since  last 
September,  Is  from  Sappora,  Hokaldo,  the 
northernmost  Island  of  Japan. 

"She  Is  the  second  American  Field  Serv- 
ice student  we  have  had.  In  1962,  we  had  Akke 
Lltzke  van  der  Zyjpp  of  Rottum,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

"Greg  finished  service  a  year  ago.  He  had 
gone  to  Ames  two  quarters  and  started  back 
to  school  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  but 
the  school  riots  put  an  end  to  that.  He's  de- 
cided to  stay  on  the  farm  and  run  the  op- 
eration. For  years  he  and  Harold  talked  about 
farming  together.  I  know  Harold  looked  for- 
ward to  It  Jiist  as  his  father  looked  forward 
to  It. 

"Harold's  father  and  I  became  very  good 
friends  through  the  years.  In  fact,  we  all 
lived  here  together  In  this  house  for  14  years. 
We  closed  off  this  part  of  the  house  and  we 
lived  on  that  side,  up  and  down,  and  his  folks 
had  this  side.  Harold's  dad  had  hoped  one  of 
his  three  sons  would  take  an  interest  in  farm- 
ing and  Harold  was  the  only  one  who  did. 

"It's  all  Harold  has  ever  been  Interested 
in  and  Greg  is  the  same  way.  They  think 
it's  great  going  to  Chicago,  or  Washington  or 
New  York  and  seeing  how  city  people  live,  but 
then  they'll  say,  "Well,  we've  seen  this:  now 
let's  go  home.'  And  so  when  Greg  finally  had 
service  and  school  behind  him,  they  really 
looked  forward  to  farming  together,"  she 
said. 

Now  that  the  father  is  busy  with  the  lAA. 
Gregg  is  the  farmer-ln-residence. 

Greg  is  being  married  later  on  this  year 
and  will  take  his  bride  to  live  on  another 
farm  they  own  down  the  road. 

Of  all  the  household  chores,  Mrs.  Steele 
finds  cooking  and  Ironing  are  her  two 
favorites. 

"Gardening  has  always  been  a  problem 
and  we  finally  gave  It  up  as  a  lost  cause. 
Harold  always  felt  field  work  came  first  and 
garden  plowing  last.  He  always  had  a  big 
acreage  and  was  too  busy  to  bother  with  a 
little  garden  plot.  But  after  he  would  get 
his  other  plowing  done,  he  would  plow  up 
the  garden.  It  would  be  a  little  late,  after 
everyone  else  had  peas  and  beans  and  stuff  in. 

"I  remember  one  time  when  we  had  every- 
thing In  the  garden  in  lovely  shape  and  he 
decided  that's  where  he  was  going  to  build 
a  neiw  hog  shed.  "Whatever  you  want  out  of 
the  garden,  take  it  now  because  the  hog  shed 
is  going  to  come  that  far',  be  said,  and  that 
WEis  pretty  discouraging. 

"The  next  year,  the  garden  was  put  In 
late,  as  usual,  somewhere  else.  Did  you  ever 
watch  cattle  oome  through  a  garden?  Oh, 
It's  cute!  They're  darling — all  thousand 
pounds  of  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

"This  happened  every  single  year.  If  the 
cattle  didn't  get  out,  the  hogs  did.  In  an- 
other two  weeks,  you  were  really  going  to 
harvest  something  to  eat  from  the  garden 
when  ZOOM — ^through  went  the  livestock! 
I  think  Harold  really  got  discouraged,  too, 
because  the  last  time,  they  went  through 
his  strawberry  patch.  That  was  sort  of  the 
life  blow. 

"I  finally  said,  'Well,  I  think  It's  easier 
for  me  Just  to  run  to  town  for  whatever  I 
need.  Unless  we  get  some  really  tight  fence, 
let's  forget  the  garden;  Fm  not  going  through 
that  again.' " 

Laughing,  she  removed  her  eye  glasses 
and  said,  "Chickens?  Tee,  we  tried  those 
too.  When  we  first  came  home,  we  had 
chickens,  milk  oows,  beef,  some  pork,  even 
a  ram.  I  guees  we  had  some  vww  but  I  only 
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remember  the  ram  because  he  was  always 
taking  someone  and  sending  them  flying. 

"One  day  I  got  to  figuring  how  much 
time  I  spent  with  those  chickens.  I  wasnt  a 
whiz  bang  at  plucking,  drawing,  and  cutting 
them  up  and  with  chickens  about  29  cents 
a  pound,  I  decided  I  was  working  for  real 
scabby  wages.  Then  the  chicken  house  was 
struck  with  lightning  and  a  raccoon  got  in 
the  hen  house,  so  we  were  out  of  the  chicken 
business. 

"Then  we  milked  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  with  two  cows,  you're  nothing  but  a 
nursemaid  to  them.  You  have  to  make  sure 
you're  around  the  house  twice  a  day  for  that 
kind  of  nonsense.  You  can  put  hogs  and 
cattle  on  self-feeders  and  they  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  milking  is  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night. 

"So  we  started  feeding  out  cattle  and  de- 
cided it  was  a  luxury  we  could  111  afford; 
we'd  let  somebody  else  play  that  game,  so 
we  started  feeding  hogs. 

"We  used  to  feed  out  400  or  500  head  of 
sheep,  too,  and  the  program  we  had  then 
worked  out  fine;  they  were  excellent  gleaners 
in  the  fields.  But  there  isn't  that  much  profit 
to  fritter  away  the  many  man  hours  needed. 

"Having  grown  up  In  the  city  and  watching 
my  children  grow  up  here  on  the  farm,  I'm 
grateful  they  had  this.  As  a  ohlld  In  New 
York  City.  I  was  terrified  most  of  the  time. 
We  moved  there  in  1927  and  I  was  Just  old 
enough  to  remember  the  crash  when  people 
were  Jumping  out  of  windows  all  over  town. 
And  I  remember  watching  hundreds  of  people 
lining  up  every  evening  at  the  soup  kitchens 
for  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread." 

Mrs.  Steele  Is  a  member  of  Prlnoeton 
Women's  Club  and  has  a  hard  time  remem- 
bering to  go  to  the  afternoon  meetings. 

"I  started  out  with  twins  and  was  real 
busy  right  away  with  them  and  trying  to 
learn  many  other  things  a  farm  wife  should 
know.  But  I  belong  to  a  bridge  club. 

"I  thoroughly  enjoy  reading  and  that's  a 
fine  outlet  for  me — poetry,  biographies  and 
plays.  But  now  I  wear  bifocals  and  that  makes 
a  tremendous  difference  In  the  amount  of 
reading  I  do. 

"My  mother-in-law  planted  the  traditional 
flower  garden  and  I  try  to  keep  it  up.  She 
knew  a  great  deal  about  plants  and  shrubs 
and  planted  them  so  that  we  have  continu- 
ous bloom  all  spring  and  summer.  I  plant 
things  to  fill  in.  But  I  remember  one  year  I 
even  saved  burdock,  thinking  it  was  rhu- 
barb," she  laughed. 

"I  love  to  reflnlsh  furniture.  When  we 
were  married  I  didn't  know  one  piece  of 
wood  from  another — a  piece  of  oak  from  a 
piece  of  walnut — but  I  do  now.  And  Harold 
can  get  so  ecstatic  about  wood  that  he  pats 
the  grain." 

As  to  changes  in  the  dally  routine  since 
her  husband  took  on  his  new  post,  she  said, 
"Well,  first  of  all,  he's  not  home.  Not  that 
he  was  underfoot  all  the  time  before  but  at 
least  I  knew  he  would  be  here  every  day— 
and  usually  most  of  the  time  for  three  meals 
a  day.  Now  he's  only  home  for  weekends. 

"He  stays  in  Bloomington,  comes  home 
weekends  and  leaves  home  again  early  Sun- 
day morning.  This  necessitates  an  odd  strain 
of  laundry  late  Saturday  night  when  I  have 
to  get  all  his  things  washed  and  organized 
to  get  him  back  on  the  road  next  day. 

"Next  fall  will  bring  the  real  change.  Our 
son  will  be  married  in  July  and  our  baby, 
Susan,  will  go  off  to  college  in  September 
so  then  111  reaUy  rattle  around  here  by 
myself. 

"People  say,  "Why  don't  you  or  when  are 
you   going  to   Bloomington?' 

"But  Harold  is  even  gone  from  Bloom- 
ington. visiting  various  counties  and  making 
speeches  around  the  state.  If  I'm  going  to 
rattle  around  I'd  Just  as  soon  do  it  here 
where  I  have  my  books  and  my  knitting 
and  the  friends  I've  made  over  the  past  20 
some  years  as  to  rattle  around  In  a  small 
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iptrtment  in  Bloomington  wondering  what 
to  do  with  myself. 

"I  really  don't  know  a  great  deal  about 
his  new  job,  but  he  finds  it  very  worthwhile 
and  stimulating.  I  know  I  can  modestly  say 
that  he  will  do  absolutely  as  fine  a  Job  as 
be  is  physically  capable  of  doing,  which  is 
saying  a  lot.  Sure,  I'm  prejudiced — I  like 
him." 

Shi  Mads  a  Obkat  Many  Boo-Boos  Lkarning 
To  Be  a  Farm  Housewife 

(By  Elizabeth  Kuhfuse) 
Elizabeth  Storm  Kuhfuss,  wife  of  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  president  Wll- 
Usjn  Kuhfuss,  wears  her  title  as  First  Lady  of 
Agriculture  as  graciously  as  she  did  the  state 
title  during  the  12  years  her  husbcmd  headed 
the  Illinois  Agriculture  Assn. 

"After  he  was  elected  in  Houston  last  De- 
cember, about  700  pieces  of  personal  mall 
came  in  from  all  over  the  country,  most  of 
It  offering  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
I  started  out  trying  to  answer  It  all,  but  it 
snow-balled  out  of  all  proportion;  I'd  get 
10  letters  answered  and  15  more  would  oome 

m. 

I  got  so  bogged  down,  I  had  to  get  a 
cleaning  lady  to  come  in  once  a  week,"  She 
said. 

Things  have  sort  of  leveled  off  again  now. 

A  native  of  Lexington,  Mrs.  Kulfuse  Is  the 
(iaughtar  of  two  Christian  Ministers,  the 
Rev.  Homer  and  the  Rev.  Myrtle  Storm, 
ttoth  deceased. 

"They  always  had  two  different  pastorates 
not  far  apart.  My  brother  and  I  lived  with 
mother  in  the  parsonage  of  her  chxirch.  Fa- 
ther would  keep  a  room  In  his  church  parson- 
age and  rent  the  rest  of  the  house.  We  would 
all  see  something  of  each  other  during  the 
week,  but  we  alvroys  had  to  go  to  our  own 
church  celebrations  or  services,  then  we 
would  have  our  Sunday  su^jer  or  Christmas 
celebration  or  whatever  later.  For  some  rea- 
son, our  t)est  holiday  always  was  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

"They  both  ministered  at  Garlock.  then 
at  Ladysmlth,  Wis.,  Mlnler,  Pekin  and  Peo- 
ria. Mother  preached  for  53  years  before  she 
died. 

"Bill  and  I  met  while  we  were  students  at 
Mlnler  High  School.  I  was  a  freshman  and 
he  was  a  sophomore.  We  started  going  to- 
gether his  last  two  years  In  school.  After 
gradiiatlon.  he  went  to  nilnols  State  Unlver- 
sltl  at  Normal.  Then  I  went  to  William 
Woods  Junior  College,  Pulton,  Mo.,  and  fin- 
ished my  last  two  years  at  Eureka  College.  We 
did  a  lot  of  letter  writing  diulng  that  time. 

We  became  engaged  in  February,  I  was 
graduated  In  June,  and  the  following  August 
we  were  married.  Bill  brought  me  as  a 
bride  to  this  house  (between  Mlnler  and 
Mackinaw)  where  he  had  always  lived.  Al- 
though his  mother  was  moving  to  another 
farm  near  Mlnler,  she  stayed  here  until  the 
town  house  was  fixed  up. 

"She  help)ed  me  to  learn  the  routine  of  be- 
ing a  farm  housewife.  I  made  a  great  many 
boo-boo8  but  his  mother  was  always  graci- 
ous and  tactful.  Like  the  time  I  spilled  the 
iard. 

"We  had  butchered  and  rendered  the  fat 
and  strained  the  lard  into  large  stone  crocks. 
They  were  setting  on  the  back  porch  to  cool 
and  she  asked  me  if  they  had  set.  Well,  the 
top  bad  thickened  and  turned  white  and 
when  I  tilted  the  crock  to  see  how  much  of 
It  was  congealed.  Iard  spilled  out  of  the 
crock,  over  the  porch,  down  the  steps  and 
into  the  yard. 

"I  was  beside  myself  to  think  of  the  waste 
but  her  response  was  quick  and  easy,  "That 
will  be  good  to  make  soap.  We've  got  too 
much  lard  anyway.' " 

"I  was  the  first  daughter-in-law  and,  with 
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four  sons,  I  guess  she  was  hi^^y  to  get  a 
daughter.  Anyway,  there  was  always  a  good 
relationahlp  between  us." 

The  large  11 -room  white  house  where  Eliza- 
beth Kuhfuss  has  lived  since  her  marriage 
was  built  by  her  husband's  grandfather  in 
1892  on  land  he  had  farmed  near  the  Mack- 
inaw crossroads  since   1878. 

"This  house  had  one  of  the  earliest  bath- 
tubs in  the  country — a  big  tin  contoured 
tub  with  a  drain  plug — even  before  the  house 
had  running  water.  The  water  had  to  be 
heated  and  poured  Into  the  tub  and  then 
drained  out  and  carried  away. 

"There  was  a  gasoline-powered  generating 
system  and  I  inherited  the  32-volt  electrical 
appliances  from  my  mother-in-law.  Then 
Bill  got  busy  and  worked  for  a  high  line 
through  this  part  of  the  county  and  after 
that  we  had  public  utilities.  The  house  for- 
merly was  heated  from  a  natural  gas  well,  but 
when  that  played  out,  oil  heat  was  in- 
stalled. 

"The  house  has  gone  through  four  re- 
modelings  over  the  years.  The  last  one  was 
about  12  yeiars  ago,  about  the  time  Bill  was 
elected  head  of  the  lAA.  At  that  time,  the 
kitchen  became  a  family  room  with  stone 
fireplace,  a  summer  kitchen  became  the 
kitchen  and  a  porch  was  enclosed  to  become 
an  eating-study  area." 

The  Kuh.' usees  have  foiu"  children:  Karen, 
who  lives  in  Trenton,  HI.,  with  her  husband, 
Edward  Koch,  and  their  two  childien, 
Caroline  and  Devin,  who  will  be  three  and 
five  years  old  this  ^ring;  Linda,  who  jxist 
finished  her  doctorate  In  special  education 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  has  Joined 
her  husband.  Dr.  Thomas  CDonnell,  an 
English  professor  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas in  Lawrence;  Thad,  who  Is  in  the  VB. 
Army  as  a  legal  clerk  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.; 
and  John,  21,  a  senior  at  the  U  of  I  v^o 
expects  to  leave  for  service  after  graduation. 

"This  will  really  be  a  year  of  adjustment 
because  the  family  is  so  divided.  Thad,  who 
expects  to  be  out  of  service  in  June,  will  be 
going  back  to  school  he's  already  two-thirds 
of  the  way  through  law  school  at  Washing- 
ton University." 

Things  haven't  always  been  so  smooth 
for  this  husband  and  wife  team. 

"But  I've  learned  a  great  deal  from  Bill — 
such  as  not  worrying  about  things  that 
never  happen.  I  remember  when  Karen  was 
Just  a  Ijaby  and  I  discovered  she  had  club 
feet.  Bill  went  on  a  trip  out  of  tovm  after 
I  had  assured  him  the  baby  and  I  would 
be  all  right. 

Then  he  came  home  to  find  her  legs  In 
casts. 

I  worried  about  all  the  money  we  would 
have  to  spend  on  surgery.  As  it  turned  out. 
we  had  new  casts  put  on  every  two  weeks  and 
by  the  time  she  was  nine  months  old,  the 
casts  were  permanently  removed  and  she 
soon  started  walking.  We  never  did  have  the 
expense  of  surgery." 

Another  bad  time  for  the  young  family 
was  when  Karen,  the  eldest,  was  nine,  and 
John,  the  baby,  only  foxir  months  old. 

"The  doctor  found  I  had  a  dermoid  cyst 
and  about  nine  Inches  of  my  lower  Intestine 
had  to  be  removed.  I  knew  I  was  seriously  ill 
and  I  worried  al)Out  raising  my  family.  I  even 
made  contingent  plans  for  how  they  would 
care  for  one  another  should  something  hap- 
pen to  me  so  that  I  couldn't  rear  them.  I  was 
ill  for  a  long  time  and  had  to  keep  having 
amiual  checkups.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
I  was  pronounced  as  cured.  You  see,  the  cyst 
had  been  malignant.  Bell  knew  it  and  went 
through  those  five  years  alone — he  didn't 
want  me  to  have  to  worry  about  it. 

"I've  always  been  anxious  to  see  the  kids 
advance  and  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves at  each  step  as  they  grew  older." 

In  addition  to  looking  after  her  home,  Mrs. 
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Kuhfuss  kults.  making  things  for  herself 
and  granddaughter,  and  she  is  secretary  of 
the  Little  Mackinaw  Unit  of  Homemakers 
Extension. 

"I'm  a  charter  member  because  Thad  was 
bom  the  year  it  was  organized.  I  remember 
answering  roll  call  at  a  meeting  by  announc- 
ing that  I  had  visited  my  doctor  for  a 
monthly  check-up.  That's  one  way  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news  to  your  friends,"  she 
laughed. 

"But  I'm  a  great  champion  of  Homemak- 
ers Extension.  I've  learned  many  good  things 
through  all  the  years — how  to  iron  a  shirt 
in  six  minutes,  mending,  all  kinds  of  cookery, 
how  to  make  soap.  The  lessons  B^e  so  dif- 
ferent now,  more  contemporary.  Where  we 
used  to  learn  basic  cookery,  now  we  may 
have  a  lesson  on  a  nationality  or  gourmet 
dish.  But  there's  always  something  Interest- 
lug  to  learn. ' 

Mrs.  Kuhfuss  has  served  in  the  choir.  Sun- 
day school  and  Women's  Guild  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Mlnler.  She  reads  a  lot. 
althoiigh  she  does  not  care  for  fiction. 

"I  guess  It's  a  sign  of  aging,  but  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  referred  to  as  "the 
daughter  of  Reverend  Storm,  'then'  the  wife 
of  Bill  Kuhfuss,'  and  as  'the  mother  of 
Karen,'  and  now.  more  recently,  as  'the 
grandmother  of  Carolina,"  she  smiled,  her 
eyes  crtnkUng  at  the  comers. 

Mrs.  Kuhfuss  finds  life  is  different  since 
her  husband's  election  as  head  of  the  nearly 
two  million  member  organization. 

"When  he  was  at  Bloomington  and  had 
speaking  engagements  within  the  state,  I 
frequently  would  accompany  him  and  then 
drive  him  home  while  he  would  sleep  so  as 
to  iM  fresh  for  the  next  day's  work. 

"Now  his  office  is  In  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago,  and  he  may  find  in  one  week  that 
he's  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Denver,  Codo.,  and 
Middlesex,  Va.,  and  the  next  week  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  or  somewhere  in  Florida.  Of  course  he 
files  now  and  Is  able  to  catnap  on  the  plane. 
But  he  covers  much  more  ground  now  as 
national  president. 

"With  him  traveling  so  much,  we  flind 
it's  harder  to  communioate.  BUI  finds  the 
hardest  thing  about  his  job  Is  that  he  doesn't 
have  anyone  to  talk  to — you  know,  the  hus- 
band-wife type  of  talk. 

"I  clip  news  articles  from  local  pafters — 
things  I  think  he  will  want  to  read — and  Jot 
things  donvn  on  a  list.  So  even  though  he  is 
out  of  touch  on  the  local  level,  he  still  has 
a  sense  of  what  is  going  on  at  the  home  base 
with  our  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
neigh  iMrs. 

"Fm  concerned  al>out  his  health  and  ap- 
pearance, I  keep  a  close  check  on  his  ward- 
robe and  have  to  urge  him  to  get  a  new  ault 
occasionally.  And  I  tuck  a  packet  of  vitamin 
tablets  in  his  luggage,  hoping  he  will  re- 
meml>er  to  take  them. 

"His  Job  requires  a  lot  of  physical  stamina, 
whi<^  he  haa.  Athletic  men,  I've  found,  seem 
to  feel  that  If  the  goal  is  worthwhile,  it's 
worth  the  required  diedpUne.  BUI  always 
has  been  athletic — and  he's  also  very  well 
disciplined." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  adra:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  qiiirltual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


VA    HOSPITAUB    TREATINO 
ADDICTED     VIETNAM 
IN  SPECIAL  CENTERS 


Di;ua 

VETERUt^S 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA 
Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  our  young  men  who  are  coming 
h(»ne  fr«n  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere  are  suffering  from  addic- 
tion to  narcotics,  a  condition  that  inay 
be  as  crippling  and  as  devastatlngber- 
sonally  as  any  wound  of  battle,  ifiese 
veterans  deserve  the  best  medical  land 
rehabilitative  help  we  can  give  thfm. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  providing  this 
help  for  many  young  men  and  Is  p|lan- 
ning  to  expand  this  care.  , 

Under  present  i^ans.  VA  will  ha^^  30 
special  units  to  care  for  narcotics  i  vic- 
tims. Plve  have  already  been  activated: 
12  more  will  oome  into  being  In  July  of 
this  year,  and  13  more  In  July  \91%. 

They  will  be  In  existing  VA  hosflltals 
and  will  provide  some  500  beds  for  this 
highly  important  and  complicated  treat- 
ment. But  the  number  of  beds  ^*1U  not 
be  the  real  measure  of  this  program^  be- 
cause it  contemplates  most  of  its  therapy 
being  conducted  on  an  outpatient  basis 
while  the  veteran  works  or  goes  to  school 
and  attempts  to  bring  new  order  to  his 
life  and  assure  himself  a  better  future. 

This  posthospital  care  is  expectad  to 
be  ]?rovlded  for  5,000  to  6,000  vetflrans 
at  the  30  facilities. 

The  Ave  centers  that  have  alneady 
been  activated — at  VA  hospitals  In  Hous- 
ton, Manhattan.  Washington,  D.C., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Sepulveda, 
Calif. — call  on  varied  skills  and  disci- 
plines and  therapy  of  the  most  advanced 
kind  to  bring  about  cure.  Involve^  are 
physicians,  nurses,  psychiatrists,  ipsy- 
chologists,  social  workers,  vocational 
counselors,  chaplains,  pbjrsical  thera- 
pists, and  others. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  centers  Is 
the  fact  that  no  two  are  exactly  alike — 
they  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  their 
patients  and  they  reflect  creativity;  and 
special  abilities  of  those  who  run  them. 
I  am  certain  these  are  hlg^y  competent 
professionals  and  they  are  able  to  call 
on  the  best  and  most  advanced  knowl- 
edge concerning  drug  treatment '  But 
they  are  also  continuously  conduttlng 
research  and  applying  new  coctcepts  as 
they  help  their  patients  free  themselves 
of  their  distressing  and  debilitating]  dis- 
ease. 

The  clinics  are  organized  to  mesh  with 
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other  VA  programs  In  trying  to  Improve 
the  personal  situations  of  their  pwitlents. 
The  veterans  are  counseled  and  advised 
concerning  vocations  and  education  as 
well  as  personal  problems  concerning 
family  situations,  living  conditions,  and 
income. 

Some  veterans  are  being  treated  as 
outpatients  and  attending  school  and 
college  under  the  GI  bill  at  the  same 
time.  Others  are  working  or  are  train- 
ing on  the  job  under  the  GI  bill.  All  are 
apprised  of  the  ways  in  which  they  can 
make  their  veterans  rights  work  for 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drug  addiction  is  a  major 
problem  in  this  Nation.  To  me  it  is  doubly 
tragic  when  it  strikes  men  who  are  serv- 
ing their  country  In  uniform.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  the  country  they  served 
is  helping  them  to  find  their  way  back, 
and  I  hope  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion vrtll  speed  up  its  efforts. 


May  10,  1971 


CONGRESSMAN  RYAN  TESTIFIES  ON 
RENT  CONTROL  AT  AD  HOC  HEAR- 
INGS OP  STATE  LEGISLATORS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  of 
the  housing  situation  in  New  York  City 
is  to  speak  of  catastrophe.  Rents  and 
carrying  charges  are  soaring  as  are 
the  costs  of  privately  owned  housing. 
More  than  130,000  families  are  on 
the  waiting  lists  for  public  housing. 
Subsidized  liousing  \a  in  massive  short 
supply,  and  housing  subsidies  are 
equally  lacking. 

Amidst  this  disaster,  the  device  of  rent 
control  serves  to  stave  off  an  even  worse 
situation.  At  least  rent  control  prevents 
landlords  from  skyrocketing  rentals  to 
levels  guaranteed  to  drive  out  the  re- 
maining moderate,  and  middle-income 
families  and  individuals.  Yet,  despite  Its 
utility — despite  its  necessity — the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  a  devastating  Im- 
pact, bringing  widescale  rent  decontrol. 
This  legislation  is  misguided;  it  is  un- 
acceptable. 

On  May  8,  1971.  I  appeared  to  testify 
at  ad  hoc  hearings  held  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature's  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Housing.  Following  is  my  testi- 
mony: 

Statkicknt    or    Conoressman    WnxiAM    F. 
BTAir,  As   Hoc   Hkastngs   or  Democratic 

fj-mtrmmit     NXW    TOHK    STATE    LegISLATTTHK'S 

Joint  Ooiciarm  on  HomsiNa.  Nzw  York 
Crrr,  Mat  8, 1971 

The  rent  control  proposals  which  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  produced  are  a  tribute  to  re- 
verse logic.  While  New  York  City  haa 
achieved  national.  If  not  world,  renown  &.<> 
the  prime  example  of  what  is  charitably  re- 
ferred to  as  a  housing  crisis,  the  Governor 
propose*  to  escalate  that  crisis  into  disaster. 
The  propoeed    virtual   destruction  of   rent 


control  which  has  emanated  trotn  the  State 
House  In  Albany  is  a  time  bomb,  guaranteed 
to  relocate  middle  Income  residents  to  the 
suburbs,  leaving  New  York  City  a  haven  for 
the  rich  and  a  hell  for  the  poor. 

The  Governor's  legislation  proposes  to  lift 
controls  on  all  apartments  "voluntarily"  va- 
cated by  their  tenants. 

Another  bill,  which  would  apply  to  aO 
rent-controlled  apartments,  but  not  those 
subject  to  the  city's  rent  stabilization  law, 
would  decontrol  any  apartment  that  was 
not  used  as  the  "primary  residence"  of  the 
tenant. 

StlU  another  bill  would  permit  owners  to 
pass  on  to  tenants  in  controlled  units  In- 
creases In  costs  over  which,  and  I  quote,  "the 
landlord  has  no  control,"  as  the  Governor 
phrased  it.  This  would  Include  increases  In 
maintenance,  utility  and  fuel  costs,  and 
taxes. 

Finally,  the  Governor  has  asked  the  Leg- 
islature to  terminate  the  city's  authority  to 
extend  control  to  units  not  now  subject  to 
rent  control  and  Its  authority  to  Impose  even 
stricter  controls  on  those  now  under  con- 
trol. This  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  the  pending  rent  control  referen- 
dum. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

The  basic  problem  afflicting  New  York 
City  is  the  lack  of  sufBclent  housing — de- 
cent, adequate  housing — at  rentals  and  car- 
rying charges  which  can  be  afforded  by 
families  of  low,  moderate,  and  middle  In- 
comes. New  York  City  may  be  Fun  City  for 
the  rich,  but  for  the  rest  it  Is  the  Hiro- 
shima of  housing — a  city  where  there  slmj^y 
Is  not  enough  housing  at  feasible  costs  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  What  does 
the  Government  propose?  A  package  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  further  erode  the  hablta- 
blllty  of  New  York  Olty,  not  a  massive  hous- 
ing production  and  rehabilitation  program. 

What  are  going  to  be  the  results?  The 
Rand  Institute  reports  that  rents  in  post- 
1929  buildings  would  go  up  by  about  $100 
a  month — $1,200  a  year.  Rents  In  pre-lB29 
buildings  built  after  1901  could  go  up  about 
$50  per  month — $600  a  year.  Some  rentals 
may  soar  by  as  much  as  $1,800  per  year.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
rent-controlled  apartments  In  the  city  would 
completely  change  tenants  within  seven 
years.  On  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  there 
would  be  fifty  percent  decontrol  within  ap- 
proximately four  years.  Thus,  all  of  these 
apartments  would  be  subject  to  massive  rent 
Increases. 

Now,  who  is  kidding  whom?  The  residents 
of  New  York  are  groaning  under  enormous 
rentals  and  carrying  charges.  Even  subsidized 
housing — the  Nfltchell-Laina  projects — are 
putting  an  onerous  burden  on  their  Inhabi- 
tants. How  can  people  pay  these  enormous 
Increases? 

The  answer  is  that  the  rent  control  pro- 
poeals  dMnonstrate  a  grasp  of  reality  so  ten- 
uous that  one  questions  whether  Albany  is 
In  the  same  state  as  New  York  City. 

And  what  of  the  proposal  that  the  controls 
will  be  lifted  as  apartments  are  "volun- 
tarily" vacated  by  the  tenant.  Emily  Post 
may  not  have  written  this  up  In  her  etiquette 
book  as  an  Invitation — on  a  silver  platter— to 
harassment  by  landlords,  but  my  reading  of 
the  reality  of  New  York  City  housing  tells  me 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  proposes  to  de- 
clare open  season  on  tenants.  If  his  proposal 
becomes  law,  we  are  going  to  see  <^)en  war- 
fare In  the  corridors  of  every  rent-controlled 
apartment  In  the  city,  with  the  landlords 
having  the  clout,  and  the  tenants  easy 
targets. 

For  years  now,  the  tenants  and  cooperators 
of  New  York  City  have  been  handed  place- 
bos in  place  of  panaceas.  Today,  the  big  doc- 
tor in  Albany  has  produced  a  new  landmark 
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in  preecriptlons — destroy  the  patient.  That's 
tbe  ultimate  cure.  Sc«ne  may  call  It  euthana- 
sia. I  call  it  the  groesest  f  oUy. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
but  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  our  countrymen  across  America 
wiU  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all  men  are 
not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  our  number 
is  enslaved. 

Maj.  John  Murray  Martin,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  five  children.  1954 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Officially  listed  as  missing  Novem- 
ber 20,  1967.  As  of  today.  Major  Martin 
has  been  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  1,266  days. 


SUCCESS  OF  NIXON'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
two  recent  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  first,  by  Russell  Kirk, 
raises  the  point  that  Vietnamization 
might  very  well  be  successful  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  some. 

The  second,  a  foreign  impression  from 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  points  out 
who  those  "some"  are  that  will  be  em- 
barrassed. The  London  editorial,  re- 
printed in  the  Sunday  Observer,  states 
that  the  President  is  showing  that  he  is 
able  and  determined  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities without  reaction  to  the 
shouted  obscenities  which  are  now  a 
routine  part  of  demo  techniques. 

The  editorials  follow: 
Nixon's  Successes  as  a  Statesman 
(By  Russell  Kirk) 

Despite  the  endeavor  of  his  political  ad- 
versaries, and  of  a  good  many  of  my  columnar 
colleagues,  to  make  it  appecir  that  President 
Nixon's  foreign  poUcles  are  Ineffectual,  in 
truth  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  more  successful  in 
diplomacy  and  related  matters  than  has  any 
other  President  since  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
perhaps.  If  he  continues  In  this  fashion  for 
the  rest  of  his  term — and  possibly  for  a  sec- 
ond term — we  Americans  may  find  our  way 
otrt  of  a  variety  of  perils  and  predicaments. 

True,  Mr.  Nixon  may  set  bis  sights— or  bis 
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rhetoric — too  high  on  occasion.  Not  long  ago 
be  declared  that  there  may  never  be  another 
war — which  imprudent  notion  repeatedly  has 
tended  to  bring  on,  in  the  course  of  history, 
precisely  the  calamities  it  had  been  meant  to 
avert. 

Before  his  election  to  the  presldanoy,  Mr. 
Nixon  told  me  that  his  model  of  a  statesman, 
in  international  affairs,  was  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Certainly  much  WUsonlan  Idealism  Ungers  in 
President  Nixon's  mind  and  conscienoe, 
which  is  his  weakness,  not  his  strength.  Yet 
so  far,  his  actual  policies  (as  distinguished 
from  his  occasional  langtiage)  have  been 
practical  and  realistic. 

Take  his  course  in  Indo-Chlna.  Slnoe  Mr. 
Nixon  took  olllce,  American  ground  forces  in 
Indo-Chlna  have  been  reduced  to  little  more 
than  half  of  what  they  were  at  the  height  of 
our  Involvement. 

This  disengagement  has  been  achieved 
without  sacrificing  the  territory  of  America's 
Asiatic  allies  to  the  Communists.  South  Viet- 
nam has  fairer  prospects  of  vrtthstanrtlng 
communism  than  it  has  enjoyed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  Levant,  Mr.  Nixon  has  done  much  to 
prevent  a  fresh — and  catastrophic — clash  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

In  relations  with  Communist  China,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  opened  some  little  windows  to  a 
more  tolerable  relationship,  without  aban- 
doning our  Nationalist  Chinese  allies  in 
Taiwan.  In  his  dealings  with  Soviet  Russia, 
he  has  yielded  no  ground,  but  has  raised 
hopes  of  some  tacit  settlement  of  rival  Inter- 
ests; and  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  appear 
to  respect  his  talents  as  much  as  they  dislike 
his  ends. 

Wouldn't  it  be  hideously  embarrassing  if 
America  should  come  out  of  Indo-Chlna, 
after  aU,  undefeated — with  the  CommunlBts 
still  denied  Saigon?  (Embarrassing  for  the 
left,  that  is,  after  all  their  vacillations.) 
Wouldn't  it  be  humiliating  if  a  conservatively 
Inclined  President  and  a  conservatively  in- 
clined professor  (from  Harvard,  of  all  places  I) 
should  accomplish  what  a  series  of  liberal 
administrations  couldnt  achieve — an  endur- 
ing settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  a  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  with  China  and  Russia,  the 
ending  of  military  conscription?  Who  could 
be  happy  about  such  a  consummation — ex- 
cept the  American  people? 

Has  the  Vietnaic  War  Rotted  United  States' 
Credibiutt? 

Is  America  so  rotted  by  the  Vietnam  War. 
so  rent  by  protest  against  most  of  the  things 
that  the  Nixon  Government  stands  for  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  now  to  be  no  match,  in 
power  or  the  will  to  use  it,  for  an  imperialist 
Soviet  Russia  or  a  resuigeivt  China?  If  this 
were  indeed  so  the  European  and  other  de- 
mocracies, which  now  take  American  protec- 
tion as  much  for  granted  as  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  should  be  doing  something  more  con- 
structive than  self -righteously  deploring  the 
presages  of  America's  decay  so  eagerly  served 
up  by  the  media. 

Has  the  canker  eaten  as  deep  into  the 
American  soul  as  the  television  plctiires  sug- 
gest? About  300,000  demonstrated  agalnat  the 
war  in  Washington  alone  (one  recent  week- 
end). Eight  hundred  youthftil-looklng  "vet- 
erans" from  Vietnam  discharged  their  ap- 
pelated task  of  refiecting  vocally  and  visually 
the  supposed  demoraUsatlon  of  the  American 
Army.  The  climax  waA  a  well -organized  and 
weU-photographed  orgy  -n  which  the  various 
military  decorations  so  prized  in  the  coun- 
try's history  were  dishonored,  thrown  away, 
and  trampled  underfoot.  It  was  a  kind  of 
antlpatrlotio  black  mass,  calculated  to  shock 
in  the  same  way  as  the  shouted  obscenities 
which  are  now  a  routine  part  of  demo  tech- 
niques. Senators  Kennedy.   MoGovern,  and 
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Muskle  were  among  those  anxious  to  be  as- 
sociated with  such  proceedings.  In  this  at- 
mosphere the  highest  estimates  of  dnig- 
addlction  and  officer-murder  in  Vltftnam 
seemed  credible. 

And  yet  President  Nixon — contrary  to  all 
Indications  when  he  took  ofltoe,  despite  orga- 
nized malice  of  xinpreoedented  soale  and  In- 
tensity at  home  and  all  the  enemy's  efforts  to 
exploit  Amerioa's  self-inflicted  wounds — is 
resolutely  achieving  his  objectives.  More  than 
half  of  the  troops  have  already  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  reverse  flow  has  been  In- 
creased. The  South  Vietnamese,  growing  dally 
stronger,  will  soon  be  carrying  the  entire 
burden  of  the  land  fighting.  The  initiatives 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  far  from  bringing 
China  Into  the  war,  as  Mr.  Nixon's  denlgra- 
tors  predicted,  must  have  played  some  part 
in  bringing  China  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
settlement  that  is  impUed  by  her  overttires. 
In  America,  :he  economy  Is  responding  to 
treatment,  the  racial  scene,  and  even  cam- 
puses seem  to  be  cooling. 

Abroad,  Mr.  Nixon — despite  Isolationists 
of  the  Right  and  Left,  and  pandering  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  the  pacifist  and  protest 
movements — ^Is  showing  that  he  is  able  and 
determined  to  discharge  America's  responsi- 
bilities. He  sometimes  has  to  trim  a  bit  In 
dealings  with  an  awkward  Senate,  but  in  a 
showdown  it  knows  that  he  would  have  pub- 
lic opinion  behind  him.  He  did  not  withdraw 
troops  from  Europe.  He  stood  up  to  Russia 
ill  the  Syria-Jordan  crisis  last  October,  re- 
cently reinforced  the  Sixth  Fleet  to  oompen- 
aate  for  Russian  moves  and  is  evidently  not 
going  to  allow  Russian  expansion  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  go  unanswered.  WhUe  seek- 
ing a  missile  agreement,  he  is  telling  Russia 
firmly  that  he  wUl  not  allow  her  to  steal 
marches  or  gain  advantages,  and  is  taking 
practical  dispositions  accordingly.  Such 
things  do  not  make  such  good  television 
programs  as  veterans'  protests,  but  in  the 
present  context  they  are  much,  much  more 
Important. 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSrrTB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.    HARRmOTON.     Mr.    Speaker, 

John  Anderson  is  a  specialist  fourth  class 
In  Delta  Company,  4th  Battalion.  21st 
Infantry,  117  Infantry  Brigade,  Americal 
Division,  now  stationed  in  Vietnam.  Re- 
cently he  and  21  of  his  platoon  members 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Ipswich  Chronicle 
which  said  In  part: 

My  whole  platoon  would  be  proud  to  fight 
for  their  country  for  a  just  cause,  but  the 
cause  over  here  just  Isn't  worth  dying  for. 

We  have  lost  faith  In  our  leaders  and  In 
America  Itself  for  getting  caught  up  in  a 
confiict  like  this  and  hope  someday  we  will 
be  able  to  regain  oiu-  faith  and  trust  in 
America. 

These  men  are  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  representing  various  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  backgrounds;  some 
volunteered  while  others  were  drafted. 
Yet  they  share  one  bond;  they  are  dis- 
illusioned with  their  country. 

We  sent  them  to  fight  a  war  we  will 
not  claim  and  yet  cannot  Ignore,  defining 
their  mission  but  not  their  goal.  All  we 
asked  was  that  they  kill  and  be  killed 
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quietly  without  upsetting  our  sensibilities 
or  awakening  our  consciences.  Is  that  too 
much  for  a  nation  to  ask  of  her  sons^ 

Then  upon  their  return,  after  they  tiave 
bought  our  honor  with  their  blood,,  we 
reward  them  handsomely.  Backpay  fend 
a  one-way  ticket  home,  a  few  medals 
and  a  mimeographed  letter  of  thajnks 
are  our  gifts  to  them.  And  for  all  ^hls 
we  make  only  one  request — go  hopie. 
Go  quickly  and  quietly.  Get  a  job,  start 
a  family,  forget  about  Vietnam.  Fofget 
about  search  and  destroy,  napalm, 
hooches,  and  gooks,  forget  death  and  de- 
strxiction.  Forget,  so  that  we  can.     , 

We  tell  them  to  rejoin  society,  wtrk, 
relax,  vote.  Vote  for  experienced,  tested 
leadership,  for  statesmen  who  im<)er- 
stand  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
you  have  lived,  tf  there  have  been  i|iis- 
takes,  others  made  them.  If  there  lare 
not  any  Jobs,  if  prices  are  high,  if  jijour 
sacrifices  cannot  be  Justified — well,  after 
all  we  inherited  this  mess.  Things  iare 
not  that  simple,  it  takes  time.  All  of  ;his 
we  tell  men  like  Specialist  Fourth  C  ass 
Anderson  and  then  we  ask  them  to  ti  ust 
us. 

Seven  years  of  war  and  death  in  In  do- 
china  have  cut  deeply  into  the  Amerl  can 
spirit.  The  agonies  of  the  last  decade 
have  numbed  our  conscience  and  we  li  ave 
come  dangerously  close  to  tearing  ajiart 
the  fabric  of  our  society.  After  all  mis, 
are  we  to  clothe  our  mistakes  in  self- 
deceit. 

If  we  cannot  erase  the  memories,  il  we 
cannot  restore  the  dead,  then  let  uii  at 
least  deal  honestly  with  the  living.  We 
have  betrayed  ourselves,  breaking  faith 
with  our  past,  let  us  not  now  mortgage 
the  future. 

Men  such  as  Specialist  Fourth  Cass 
Anderson  are  both  our  hope  and  our 
future.  Our  responsibility  to  them  roes 
beyond  benefits  and  security.  It  goe:;  to 
the  heart  of  this  Nation.  In  time  I  hope 
we  can  earn  back  the  trust  of  JDhn 
Anderson  and  those  like  him  but  it  rIII 
require  an  honesty  and  a  dedication  far 
greater  than  we  yet  have  displayed.  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  John  Anderson's  letter  as 
reminder  of  that  responsibility: 

We  Havk  Lost  Faith  in  Ottk  Leader! 

Army  specialist  Fourth  Class  John  Antler- 
son,  son  of  Mrs.  Louise  Anderson.  Brdwn- 
vllle  avenue,  submitted  this  letter  to  the 
editor  this  week,  and  Included  the  slgnatiires 
of  21  of  his  platoon  members.  The  sol4ier8 
are  members  of  Delta  company,  FH>urth  feat- 
tallon,  2l8t  Infantry,  117th  Infantry  Brlgide, 
Amerlcal  Division,  now  stationed  In  Viet- 
nam. 

To  THB  EDITOR : 

I'm  an  Infantryman  In  (the  above  com- 
pany ) .  I'm  writing  because  I  feel  obligate  1  to 
let  the  people  back  home  know  what's  gplng 
on  over  here  and  how  we  feel.  The  ma]<»rlty 
of  the  people  In  my  platoon  (3nd  plato>n). 
are  members  of  or  support  the  actions  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War. 

None  of  \is  want  to  be  over  here  and  Qone 
of  us  want  to  fight.  Pres.  Nixon  has  ledjthe 
people  back  home  to  believe  that  we  ( th^  In- 
fantry) would  be  out  of  the  combat  role  ^ay 
1  and  pulled  bcu;k  to  flrebases.  This  Is  I  not 
true.  Already  our  commanders  have  toli  us 
we  would  still  be  going  to  the  field  ^'ter 
May  1.  ' 

Two  d»ys  ago  Ist  platoon  was  ambushed  by 
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a  group  of  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA) 
soldiers.  They  had  two  people  wounded.  After 
first  platoon  was  out  of  the  contact  area  the 
battalion  CO  called  on  the  radio  and  told 
Ist  platoon  he  was  proud  of  them  for  mak- 
ing contact  with  the  enemy. 

After  talking  with  the  members  of  first 
platoon  they  didn't  seem  too  proud  of  what 
they  were  forced  to  do.  Yesterday  my  platoon 
was  on  patrol  by  a  river  when  we  found 
some  hooches,  the  company  commander  had 
us  burn  the  hooches. 

After  we  had  burnt  the  hooches  we  con- 
tinued on  our  patrol  and  started  walking  in 
some  open  rice  paddles  when  we  were  am- 
bushed. Luckily  no  one  was  hurt.  Not  one 
of  us  wanted  to  bum  those  hootches  or  walk 
Into  that  ambush  but  the  "career  soldiers" 
( lifers)  made  us  do  It. 

My  whole  platoon  would  be  proud  to  fight 
for  their  country  for  a  Just  cause,  but  the 
cause  over  here  Just  Isn't  worth  dying  for. 

We  have  lost  faith  In  our  leaders  and  in 
America  Itself  for  getting  caught  up  In  a 
confilct  like  this  and  hope  that  someday  we 
wUl  be  able  to  regain  our  faith  and  trust  In 
America. 

Two-thtrds  of  the  combat  troops  over  here 
were  drafted.  The  career  soldiers,  the  ones 
that  believe  in  this  war,  aren't  out  In  the 
field  fighting;  we  are.  They  are  In  the  rear 
making  money  in  many  corrupt  ways  such  as 
selling  government  property  to  Vietnamese 
civilians  and  bringing  prostitutes  Into  the 
firebases.  Before  I  came  Into  the  Army  I  be- 
lieved In  this  war  but  after  seeing  things  first 
hand  I  have  changed.  I  think  that  many 
people  back  in  the  world  that  believe  In  this 
war  would  also  change  after  coming  over 
here. 

Please,  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  my  fel- 
low soldiers  do  what  Is  ever  possible  In  what- 
ever small  way  to  end  this  needless  and 
bloody  conflict.  Replies  should  be  addressed 
to 

SP-4  J.  W.  Anderson  XXX-XX-XXXX  D  4-21, 
11th  BDE,  Amerlcal  Dlv.,  APO  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  96217 

A  list  of  the  people  In  my  platoon  who 
have  read  and  support  this  letter: 

(List  of  21  signers  is  illegible.) 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  national  events  which 
have  great  meaning  to  the  millions  of 
persons  on  this  earth  who  do  not  possess 
the  precious  freedoms  enjoyed  by  those 
of  us  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  I  take  pleasure 
in  joining  in  the  observance  of  the  Ru- 
manian national  holiday,  which  is  cele- 
brated annually  on  the  10th  of  May. 

The  10th  of  May  commemorates  three 
significant  events  in  the  history  of  Ru- 
mania. 

On  May  10, 1866,  the  Rumanian  people 
saw  the  successful  outcome  of  the  na- 
tion's long  struggle  to  acquire  the  right 
of  electing  as  its  sovereign  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Western  reigning  families  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  strifes  and  rival- 
ries among  native  candidates  to  the 
throne.  On  this  date,  Charles,  Prince  of 
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Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen — a  scion  of 
the  Southern  and  Catholic  branch  of  the 
Prussian  royal  family — was  proclaimed 
Prince  of  Rumania.  This  action  was  the 
founding  of  the  Rumanian  dynasty. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877, 
during  the  turmoil  of  the  Russo- "Turkish 
War,  the  Principality  of  Rumania  pro- 
claimed her  independence  by  severing  the 
old  and  outdated  bonds  that  linked  her 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  inde- 
pendence had  to  be  fought  for  on  the 
battlefields  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  young  Rumanian  Army,  as  an  ally 
of  Russia,  played  a  noteworthy  part  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The 
Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878  confirmed  Ru- 
mania's independence  £ind  conferred 
Europe's  official  recognition. 

Four  years  after  the  Rumanian  people 
had  proclaimed  their  independence,  a 
further  step  was  taken  as  they  decided 
to  raise  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom.  Charles  I  was  crowned  King 
of  Rumania,  by  the  will  of  his  people,  on 
May  10,  1881.  On  that  day  a  prosperous 
era,  which  lasted  over  six  decades,  opened 
for  the  nation.  The  culminatlwi  of  this 
era  was  reached  when  national  unity 
within  the  historic  boundaries  was  at- 
tained after  World  War  I. 

Throughout  all  these  years  the  Ru- 
manian people  have  cherished  the  10th 
of  May  as  their  national  holiday  and 
the  anniversary  of  glorious  events  in  the 
histoiT  cf  their  nation.  In  today's  Ru- 
mania, however,  the  traditional  celebra- 
tion of  this  event  has  been  suppressed 
along  with  many  other  traditions  revered 
by  the  Rumanian  people. 

The  repressions  to  which  the  brave 
ijeople  of  Rumania  and  the  other  captive 
nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  subjected  are 
a  continuing  source  of  deep  concern  to 
freedom -loving  people  everywhere.  In 
joining  the  Rumanian  people  in  their 
observance  of  this  significant  occasion, 
those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  freedoms  so  brutally  denied  them  ex- 
press our  continuing  support  for  their 
hope  of  obtaining  these  freedoms  again. 
I  pray  that  their  hope  will  be  strength- 
ened through  our  expressions  of  support 
and  that  they  will  once  again  control 
their  own  destinies  and  enjoy  the  pre- 
cious human  right  to  freedom. 


POLICE  CHIEF  BIAGIO  DiLIETO 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNscncTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13 
Police  Chief  Biaglo  DlLieto  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  will  be  honored  at  a  com- 
munity tribute  and  testimonial  dinner. 
Ben  DiLleto  ascended  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  New  Haven  Police  Depart- 
ment as  an  appointee  of  the  Honorable 
Bartholomew  Guida,  mayor,  and  as  a 
consequence  and  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  his  23  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  public  interest. 
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Formerly  director  of  the  police  depart- 
ment's communications  and  central  com- 
plaint bureau  in  New  Haven,  Chief 
i;^eto  has  assumed  his  critically  impor- 
tMit  post  in  full  command  of  the  neces- 
sary expertise  in  communications  and 
Information  systems  which  will  spell  the 
future  success  or  failure  of  police  de- 
partments across  the  Nation. 

Appropriately,  the  main  address  at 
this  Thursday  night's  testimonial  will  be 
by  Dr.  Robert  R.  T.  Gallati,  director  of 
New  York  State's  intelligence  and  iden- 
tification systems,  and  a  former  class- 
mate of  Chief  DiLieto's  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  training  classes. 

Chief  DiLieto's  exi>ertise  in  sophisti- 
cated communications  systems  is  tem- 
pered and  complemented,  however,  by  his 
identification  with  the  very  human  prob- 
lems of  those  who  encoimter  the  wrong 
side  of  the  law,  and  especially  with  young 
pe<«)le  through  his  work  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs. 

Prior  to  his  terms  as  precinct  captain, 
patrol  division  in  1967,  and  director  of 
training  for  the  police  department  in 
1961,  Ben  was  director  of  the  depart- 
moit's  youth  division,  and  also  special 
assistant  to  the  mayor  for  formulation 
and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
antidelinquency  program  in  New  Haven. 

Ben  DiLieto's  concern  with  and  work 
for  youth  were  shown  recently  by  his  in- 
novative action  in  devoting  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  administration  funds 
earmarked  for  his  department's  work  to 
partial  support  for  New  Haven's  residen- 
tial youth  centers,  programs  attempting 
to  arrest  and  reverse  the  growth  of  delin- 
quency through  group  work  and  super- 
vised living. 

Illustrating  further  the  merit  system 
of  police  promotion.  Chief  DlLieto  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1967, 
having  achieved  first  ranking  on  the  pro- 
motion list  with  highest  scores  in  com- 
bined examinations. 

Commended  10  times  in  departmental 
work,  holder  of  the  silver  medal  of  the 
department  for  commendable  service, 
Ben  DiLieto's  record  is  replete  with  the 
kind  of  quiet  but  dangerous  heroism  that 
we  who  benefit  from  good  police  service 
often  do  not  hear  about  or  believe  oc- 
curs only  on  television. 

Aside  from  traditional  police  work, 
however,  Chief  DiLieto's  contributions  in 
the  areas  of  administration  and  program 
development  deserve — and  have  re- 
ceived—national recognition. 

Police  training  In  New  Haven,  innova- 
tive, flexible,  and  oriented  to  changing 
times,  is  a  model  for  the  Nation,  and  Ben 
DiLieto's  institution  of  a  police  science 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Haven  was  the  first  such 
development  in  New  England. 

A  graduate  in  police  science/public 
administration  from  that  university— 
formerly  New  Haven  College— from  the 
Delinquency  Control  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  and  from 
the  FBI  National  Academy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Chief  DiLieto  has  attracted  at- 
tention and  earned  rewards  wherever  his 
talents  have  been  appUed.  Elected  presl- 
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dent  of  his  DCI  class  at  Southern  Cali- 
fornia by  fellow  students  representing 
law  enforcement  agencies  from  all  over 
the  world.  Chief  DlLieto  was  also  com- 
mended by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  academic 
excellence  achieved  in  the  FBI  program. 

In  community  work,  no  less  than  in 
traditional  and  innovative  departmental 
police  work  Chief  DiLieto  has  excelled  in 
dedication.  Outstanding  young  man  of 
the  year  in  1958,  according  to  the  New 
Haven  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  man  of  the  year  in  1960  according 
to  New  Haven's  Melebus  Club,  Chief  Di- 
Lieto's activities  in  New  Haven  and 
throughout  Connecticut  have  brought 
credit  to  him  personally  and  to  the  de- 
partment he  now  heads. 

In  times  when  more  and  more  is  asked 
of  those  who  head  our  police  depart- 
ments, when,  indeed,  police  chiefs  must 
be  diplomats,  community  leaders,  and 
department  and  professional  leaders, 
Ben  DiLieto  fully  deserves  the  vote  of 
confidence  to  be  presented  by  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Greater  New 
Haven  community  Thursday  night. 

As  has  been  written  about  this  coming 
tribute,  it  is  "as  much  an  expression  of 
our  confidence  in  his  future  performance 
as  it  is  of  our  desire  to  honor  him  for  his 
splendid  work  in  the  past.  It  is  an  af- 
firmation of  our  respect  for  the  man  he 
is,  was,  and  will  be." 


MAYNARD  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
notation  today  of  the  centennial  observ- 
ance of  the  town  of  Maynard  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent  as  one  of  the  31 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts. 

The  people  of  Maynard,  who  now 
number  almost  10,000,  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  heritage  and  the  spirit 
which  has  brought  them  together  and 
kept  them  together  despite  many  adver- 
sities over  the  past  100  years. 

In  1871,  Maynard  separated  itself  from 
the  parent  towns  of  Sudbury  and  Stow 
with  which  it  had  been  associated  for 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

Maynard  was  the  19th  town  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  sec- 
ond plantation  to  be  settled  away  from 
the  coastlines  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Maynard  has  always  been,  however,  a 
very  small  town  in  geography.  It  is  5.7 
square  miles  in  area  and  at  Uie  time  of 
its  incorporation  was  the  third  smallest 
town  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  town  of  Majmard  is  on  the  Assa- 
bet  River.  The  name  Assabet  is  from  the 
Indian  Algonquin  language  and  means 
"The  place  where  materials  for  making 
fish  net  grows."  It  vi&a  the  power  of  the 
Assabet  River  that  helped  the  indus- 
trious and  hard-working  people  of  May- 
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nard  to  attract  commercial  and  indus- 
trial corporations  in  the  19th  century  to 
the  growing  town  of  Maynard.  The  town 
of  Maynard  was  for  many  decades  the 
home  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  and 
in  more  recent  days  has  been  the  home 
of  the  Digital  Corp. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  town  of 
Maynard  has  been  characterized  by  all 
of  the  New  England  virtues  of  industry, 
frugaUty,  hospitality,  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

In  1941  the  people  of  Maynard  and 
surrounding  towns  voluntarily  relin- 
quished more  than  a  thousand  acres  of 
their  precious  land  for  use  by  the  mih- 
tarj'  personnel  of  the  United  States.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  land  taken  from 
the  town  of  Maynard  would  be  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  this  community  the 
people  of  Maynard  have  always  felt  that 
the  uses  of  the  military  and  of  their 
Federal  Government  should  take  prior- 
ity. In  the  recent  past,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  an  accommodation  can  be 
worked  out  between  the  town  of  May- 
nard and  the  militai-y  objectives  which 
occupy  parts  of  the  land  taken  from 
the  people  of  Maynard  for  use  in  World 
War  n. 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  the 
100th  birthday  program  conducted  by 
Maynard  on  Independence  Day.  April 
19,  1971,  was  a  splendid  presentation  by 
the  Maynard  Community  Band — an  or- 
ganization which  has  existed  for  well 
over  50  years  and  which  performs  regu- 
larly for  the  people  of  Maynard  and 
surrounding  towns. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  privilege  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of 
a  community  which  rightfully  has  pride 
in  its  ancestry  and  great  hope  for  its 
future.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  centennial  celebration  was 
the  production  of  a  truly  fascinating 
book  of  234  pages  which  details  all  of 
the  remarkable  history  of  the  migra- 
tion of  peoples  to  this  lovely  town  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  of  so  many  p>eople  over 
so  many  decades  have  created  a  com- 
munity which  has  a  very  unique  sense 
of  purpose  and  determination.  With 
these  qualities  Maynard  can  look  opti- 
mistically to  the  next  100  years. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MASSACHtrsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
10th  of  May,  Is  the  national  holiday  of 
the  Rumanian  people.  It  is  a  day  when 
Rumanians  in  the  free  world  commem- 
orate the  founding  of  the  Rumanian 
dynasty  and  express  for  themselves,  and 
for  the  people  of  today's  Rumania  who 
are  stifled  in  their  desire  to  participate 
in  this  traditional  celebration,  their  pro- 
tests against  suppression  and  tiieir 
hopes  for  freedom. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  join  In 
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reaffirming  the  principles  of  liberty  bnd 
independence  which  are  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Rumania,  and  the  hopes  o  all 
those  of  Rumanian  descent  who  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  tragedj  of 
their  land  of  origin.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  share  with  my  colleajrues 
the  following  statement  which  I  hav«  re- 
cently received  from  the  Riunanian  Na- 
tional Committee: 

The  Tknth  of  Mat:    Ritmakia's  Indepcnd- 
ENCB  Day 

The  Tenth  of  May  Is  the  national  holiday 
of  the  Rumanian  people,  celebrating  three 
great  events  of  lt«  history. 

On  May  10,  1886,  Charles,  Prlnci  of 
Hohenzollem-Slgmartngen,  a  scion  oflthe 
Southern  and  Catholic  branch  of  the  Hrus- 
slan  royal  family,  was  proclaimed]  in 
Bucharest  Prince  of  Rumania,  and  thus 
founded  the  Riimanlan  dynasty.  It  waa  the 
•successful  outcome  of  the  nation's  long 
struggle  to  acquire  the  right  of  electing  as 
Its  sovereign  a  member  of  one  of  the  V^est- 
ern  non-nelghbourlng  reigning  famlll*  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  strifes  and  rival- 
ries among  native  candidates  to  the  thtone. 
This  ardent  wish,  though  officially  exprissed 
as  far  back  as  1857  by  the  Moldavian  and 
Wallachian  Assemblies — the  "Ad-hoc  Div- 
ans"— convened  as  a  result  of  the  :?arls 
Treaty  of  1856.  was  nevertheless  opposed  by 
the  Rvisslan  and  Austrian  empires,  eq  lally 
disquieted  by  the  growth  In  power  and 
prestige  of  the  young  bordering  nation  they 
ijoth  secretly  hoped  to  absorb  some  day.  It 
was  due  to  unrelenting  efforts  made  and 
wise  steps  taken  by  Rumanian  patriots,  anU 
sUso  to  the  constant  diplomatic  assistance  of 
Napoleon  HI.  Emperor  of  the  French  (to 
whom  Prince  Charles  was  related  through 
the  Beauharnals  and  Murat  families)  that 
all  political  obstacles  were  gradually  re- 
moved and  what  was  to  be  the  prosperous 
and  glorlovis  reign  of  Charles  I  coui^l  be 
inaugurated  on  May  10,  1866. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877,  dur- 
ing the  turmoil  of  the  Rusao-Turklsh  War. 
the  Principality  of  Rumania,  until  'then 
nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  proclaimed 
her  Independence  by  severing  the  old  and 
outdated  bonds  that  linked  her  wlttj  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  This  independence  h$d  to 
be  fought  out  on  the  battlefields  south  of 
the  Danube,  where  the  yovmg  Rum4nlan 
Army,  as  an  ally  of  Russia,  played  a  iiote- 
worthy  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Tu^^klsh 
forces.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878 1  con- 
firmed Rumania's  Independence  and  : con- 
ferred Europe's  official  recognition,  a  bklght 
page  In  the  country's  dreary  history  though 
marred  unfortunately  by  the  loss  of  BeeBara- 
bla,  cynically  wrenched  hy  Czar  Alexander 
n  and  his  government  from  the  ally  who 
helped  them  obtain  victory  over  the  "Turks. 

Another  four  years  elapsed  after  the(  Ru- 
manian people  had  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence and  a  further  step  was  takfn  as 
they  decided  to  raise  their  country  t^  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom.  On  May  10,  1881,  diaries 
I  was  crowned,  by  the  will  of  his  people, 
King  of  Rumania.  A  prosperous  era,  \rhlch 
lasted  over  six  decades,  opened  on  that  day 
for  the  nation.  Its  apex  was  attained  When 
national  unity  within  the  historic  boundaries 
was  reached  after  World  War  I.  The  socially 
progressive  country  had  now  become  ^  fac- 
tor ot  peace  and  equilibrium  in  the  South- 
East  of  Europe. 

During  all  those  years  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  Rumanians  have  cherished'  and 
revered  the  Tenth  of  May  as  their  naltlonal 
holiday,  the  anniversary  of  happy '  and 
glorious  events  In  their  history.  In  #hlch 
achievements  of  Monarchy  and  people  were 
Interwoven.  It  remains  the  symbol  of  their 
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permanency  and  perseverance  through  woee 
and  hardships  to  reach  the  ultimate  end  of 
freedom  and  well  being. 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now  op- 
presses the  Rumanian  nation  has  not  been 
able  to  uproot  the  people's  attachment  to 
the  traditional  celebration  of  the  10th  of 
May.  In  order  to  try  and  alter  at  least  its 
significance,  official  celebrations  were  shifted 
from  the  10th  to  the  9th  of  May.  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  victory.  But,  though  flags  are 
now  hoisted  on  May  9th,  Rumanians  in  their 
captive  homeland  celebrate  in  their  hearts 
the  following  day,  awaiting  with  faith  and 
courage  the  dawn  of  new  times,  when  free- 
dom -Shall  be  restored  to  them. 


May  10,  1971 


TITO  OPPOSES  COUNTERREV- 
OLUTION IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30, 
1971 — Congressional  Record,  page 
12884 — I  commented  on  the  appearance 
of  U.S.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Earl  Burger 
and  Soviet  Chief  Justice  Oorkin  at  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Yugoslavia  during  July  of  1971. 

Apparently  General  Tito,  who  calls 
himself  a  "humanistic  Marxist,"  is  under 
serious  opposition  from  his  people  and 
faces  a  counterrevolution:  thus  the  need 
to  bolster  Tito's  stock  by  Improving  his 
local  image  to  sedate  his  flock  by  the 
personal  appearance  of  two  representa- 
tives of  the  world's  major  powers. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  recent  re- 
ports from  Belgrade  Indicate  that  Gen- 
eral Tito,  who  has  always  championed 
Communist  liberation  fronts  and  revolu- 
tion around  the  world,  is  vehemently 
opposed  to  any  international  liberation 
movement  against  his  own  police  state 
in  Yugosla\ia. 

Yugoslavia  may  just  as  well  end  up 
being  an  interesting  site  for  world  peace 
through  law— the  site  of  non-nonviolent 
demonstrations. 

I  insert  related  news  clippings  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  6,   1971] 
Trro's  Spexch 

Sahajkvo.  Yugoslavia.  —  President  Tito 
called  for  the  further  development  and  i:er- 
fectlon  of  Yugoslavia's  unique  social  system, 
which  he  said  was  "humanistic."  "Marxist." 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  world's  proletariat 

Yugoslavia  started  down  the  path  oi 
revisionism  20  years  ago  by  inaugxiratlng 
wtwkera'  councils  In  the  countiy's  enterprises. 
The  system  of  "workers'  self-management" 
has  been  criticized  from  all  sides,  including 
Soviet  Communists  as  well  as  Yugoslav  cen- 
tralists who  fear  that  it  is  draining  power 
away  from  the  Communist  Party. 

Tito,  opening  the  20th  anniversary  "con- 
gress of  self-managers."  said  the  experiment 
was  a  success  and  would  proceed. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  2.  1971] 

Trro  AssAn.s  Critics  at  Homx  and  Abboad 

(By  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.) 

Bklgraox,    Yugoslavia,    May    1. — President 

Tito   today   placed   much   of  the   blame  for 

Yugoslavia's  current  political  crlels  on  oppo- 


nents abroad  but  also  intlnaated  that  he 
would  crack  down  on  domestic  dissent  wai 
probably  shuffle  both  the  Government  and 
Communist  party. 

In  a  rambling,  40-mlnute  May  Day  addrees, 
broadcast  on  radio  and  television  from  the 
town  of  Labln  near  the  Italian  border,  the 
78-yew-old  leader  reserved  his  sharpest  re- 
marks for  Yugoslav  newspaper  and  television 
Journalists,  university  students  and  profes- 
sors and  "megalomaniac"  Investors.  These 
groups  have  often  been  targets  for  his  wrath. 

But  the  speech,  which  revealed  few  details 
of  the  three-day  leadership  meeting  Presi- 
dent Tito  held  this  week,  had  a  new  tone  of 
harshness  towfuxl  critics  at  home  and  abroad. 

"We  have  placed  democracy  on  a  very  high 
level,  on  a  strong  foundation,"  the  President 
said  In  a  reference  to  the  open  discussion 
that  makes  Yugoslavia  unusual  among  Com- 
munist nations.  "But  there  cannot  be  democ- 
racy for  the  enemies  of  our  social  system 
who  fight  against  everything  we  wish  tj 
achieve." 

"Up  until  now  we  have  tolerated  too 
much",  he  said  as  applause  from  the  well- 
dressed  crowd  In  the  coal-mlnlng  town  Inter- 
rupted him.  "We  have  tolerated  such  enemies 
and  their  actions  too  much,  and  they  are 
at  work  in  many  areas." 

The  President,  who  will  be  79  on  May  38, 
said  that  the  mass  of  Yugoslavs  still  gave 
him  and  his  associates  In  the  party  full  sup- 
p>ort.  On  a  recent  trip  through  backward 
areas  In  the  south,  he  said,  he  had  been  re- 
ceived "with  the  same  faith"  as  was  shown 
m  him  after  World  War  n,  when  he  turned 
his  victorious  Partisan  movement  Into  a  gov- 
ernment. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  trip,  Marshall  Tito 
made  several  angry  speeches  indicating  that 
nationalist  rivalries  among  leaders  of  the 
country's  six  republics  were  becoming  a  dan- 
ger to  Yugoslavia's  development  and  unity. 
It  was  then  that  he  announced  this  week's 
leadership  meeting,  which  observers  thougbt 
wovUd  be  a  majcw  showdown  on  economic  and 
political  issues. 

In  discussing  the  meeting  on  his  Island 
retreat  of  Brlonl,  however,  the  President  said 
only  that  "very  sharp  discussion"  had  ended 
in  unanimity.  He  did  not  aay  how  outstand- 
ing economic  questions  had  been  reconciled 
nor  did  he  point  to  any  change  In  existing 
policy  beyond  "more  energetic"  a|^llcatlon  of 
party  and  governmental  discipline. 

CHEATER    AUTONOMT    FOR    REPUBLICS 

Stating  that  Yugoslavia  was  not  In  danger 
of  dlMntegratlon,  he  said  the  current  re- 
organization giving  greater  autonomy  to  the 
governments  of  the  six  republics  would 
strengthen  the  nation. 

"We  have  settled  the  national  questloo, 
not  only  in  theory,"  he  maintained.  "All  that 
remains  Is  to  Implement  oxir  decisions.  There 
is  no  nationality  In  Yugoslavia  that  wants  to 
be  outside  Yugoslavia." 

Part  of  the  reorganization,  he  added, 
would  probably  be  a  shuffle  of  federal  posts, 
which  many  expect  thU  summer.  Beyond 
that.  President  Tito  said.  It  may  prove  neces- 
sary to  remove  prominent  party  members 
from  poets  that  they  have  become  "to  weak" 
to  occupy. 

As  for  bankers,  business  managers  and 
others  who  follow  poUdee  opposed  by  the 
Government's  economic  stabilization  meas- 
ures, he  declared,  "They  will  not  only  be 
expeUed  from  the  party  but  also  from  their 
Jobe." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  1.  1971] 

YuooBUkviA's  Tir*"*^«  AvWT  Spur 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

BixoRAis,     April     80. — Yugoslavia's     top 

leadership  today  averted  a  public  split  in  tti 
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,^Bka  by  "unanimoualy"  subsorlblng  to  a 
deelaratlon  that  singled  out  nationalism  as 
the  main  threat  to  the  country's  unity. 

The  declaration  came  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
day  meeUng  of  about  80  top  CommunUt  and 
government  officials  at  President  Tito's 
Adriatic  island  retreat  of  Brlonl.  It  was 
called  by  Tito  himself  as  a  step  to  restore 
unity  to  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party's 
quarreling  factions. 

It  was  not  clear  from  the  communique  Is- 
sued today  to  what  extent  this  aim  had  been 
aohteved.  But  an  announcement  that  a  oon- 
fuence  of  the  Yugoslav  League  of  Oommu- 
nlgts  would  be  called  soon  came  as  a  surprise 
and  suggested  to  observers  that  Tito  in- 
tended to  press  further  with  hla  campaign 
to  heal  divisions  within  the  party. 

The  first  such  conference  In  Yugoslavia's 
history  was  held  only  la*t  November  and 
aone  had  been  anticipated  for  this  year. 

lUvalrles  have  become  more  pronounced  In 
recent  weeks  as  Communists  frotn  Yugo- 
slavia's diverse  regions  have  used  a  period  of 
dwentrallzatlon  and  political  relaxation  to 
argue  for  more  local  say. 

The  most  explosive  Issue  was  raised  by 
Croat  Oocnmunlsts  who  charged  that  they 
bad  been  smeared  by  a  oonq>lracy  to  link 
them  with  the  terrorist  Ustashl  exile  organi- 
zation. 

Frictions  between  Serbs,  the  largest  na- 
tional group  in  the  oountry,  and  Croats,  the 
second  largest,  have  been  on  the  rise. 

The  party  presidium  In  effect  accepted  a 
Great  allegation  of  a  conspiracy.  The  com- 
munique cited  an  effort  by  "hostile,  subver- 
sive forces  to  exploit  our  internal  difficulties 
and  to  seek  support  from  the  enemy  In  our 
own  oountry." 

But  the  presidium  denied  earlier  insinua- 
tions by  Croat  leaders  that  federal  security 
police  In  Belgrade  may  have  had  a  hand  In 
the  smear  campaign,  details  of  which  have 
never  been  revealed.  The  presidium  said 
"some  weaknesses"  In  the  security  services 
had  come  to  light  and  these  agencies  would 
have  to  be  strengthened. 

Rumors  that  the  session  might  signal  a 
major  party  purge  did  not  materialize.  The 
presidium  was  unanimous  In  Its  estimate  of 
the  "serlouBness"  of  the  economic  situation. 

It  noted  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic, 
technocratlo  and  centralist  tendencies — 
which  are  taken  as  a  euphemism  for  out- 
moded orthodox  ideology.  Itie  leadership 
warned  against  nationalism,  which  It  de- 
scribed as  a  basis  for  "the  gathering  for  all 
aatl-Communlst  forces  undermining  the 
oonfldence  and  unity  of  our  peoples." 

[Pnm  the  WaahUigton  Poet,  May  9,  1971] 

Tno   Makxb    Afpkai.    roa    YvaoBUtv    Ukitt 

( By  Dan  Morgan) 

Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia,  May  8. — President 
Tito  today  reasserted  his  role  as  Yugoslavia's 
premier  political  Institution  In  what  was  de- 
scribed as  his  most  powerful  appeal  for  unity 
In  many  years. 

Hla  target  was  all  those  who  undermined 
that  unity,  from  critical  Intellectuals  to  re- 
tired, high-pensioned  generals  who  sit  In 
Balkan  cafes  and  grumble  about  "what  does 
not  suit  them." 

The  audience  he  appealed  to  was  the  Yugo- 
slav working  class,  which  he  deputized  as  the 
"watchdog"  against  the  possibility  that  new 
forms  of  political  centralism  could  arise  in 
the  six  constituent  Yugoslav  republics,  which 
will  receive  broad  new  powers  In  a  coming 
constitutional  reorganization. 

HlB  brisk,  barbed  remarks,  delivered  off  the 
cuff,  were  frequently  Interrupted  by  dele- 
gates to  a  congress  of  factory  employees  rep- 
resenting the  country's  workers'  co\inclls. 

One  Western  observer  who  has  followed 
Yugoslav  politics  since  World  War  n  said  the 
speech  was  "nto's  best  "In  20  years."  A  Yugo- 
slav  official    said   the    address   would   rally 
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thousands  of  persons  behind  him  once  again 
and  create  the  psychological  atmo^here  In 
which  concrete  changes  could  be  made  In 
political,  economic  and  social  structures. 

rACnONAL    BICKERING 

These  changes,  stalled  recently  by  fac- 
tional bickering  were  Initiated  by  President 
Tito  last  fall.  Yugoslavs  have  described  this 
as  an  effort  by  the  78-year-old  leader  to  vent 
the  potential  crisis  of  the  post-Tito  era  while 
he  was  still  Eiround  to  control  It. 

Rivalries  between  the  country's  diverse  re- 
publics and  national  groups  quickly  surfaced 
and  at  times  Tito  had  seemed  unwilling  or 
powerless  to  step  In.  But  today  he  threw  his 
full  personal  prestige  behind  the  campaign 
to  submerge  differences  and  work  out  a  via- 
ble system  for  the  future. 

To  observers  who  have  watched  him  for 
yefirs,  be  seemed  as  dynamic  and  full  of 
fight  as  he  did  In  1945  when  be  and  his 
partisans  followed  the  retreating  Oermans 
out  of  the  country  and  established  a  Com- 
munist regime. 

They  said  the  style  of  the  speech,  as  much 
as  its  content,  demonstrated  bis  political 
touch  and  bis  special  position  as  the  pillar  of 
Yugoslav   unity. 

SELf-KANAOKSS 

He  was  addressing  the  second  congress  of 
Yugoslav  self-managers,  made  up  of  factory 
employees  who  are  most  active  In  the  system 
of  "self-management" — tbe  method  of  In- 
dustrial democracy  and  worker  ownership  of 
enterprises. 

Yugoslavia's  decentralized  system  was  In- 
troduced In  1960,  as  an  alternative — and  a 
challenge — to  the  rigid  systems  In  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Assets  of  the  state  monopolies  were  dis- 
tributed to  enterprises  and  councils  of  work- 
ers were  set  up  to  run  them. 

Yugoslav  workers,  be  said,  were  not  going 
to  "go  back"  to  capitalism. 

President  Tito  made  clear  there  Is  only  one 
Yugoslav  working  class  and  only  one  Com- 
munUt Party.  Just  because  the  six  repub- 
lics are  to  have  more  power,  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  become  new  centers  of  "republic 
statlsm,"  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Tito's  appeal  to  the  workers — over  the  head 
of  the  leaders  In  the  republics — will  have 
enough  momentum  to  result  In  a  system  of 
consultation  between  the  republics  that  will 
assure  equality  between  them  and  be  an 
efficient  decision-making  apparatus.  Some- 
times this  summer,  a  23-member  presidency 
will  be  Inaugurated  to  run  the  country. 

LEAVnra   PARTT 

But  President  Tito  left  no  doubt  that  he 
expects  those  who  oppose  his  course  to  "go 
out"  of  tbe  League  of  Communists,  Yugo- 
slavia's Communist  Party. 

"We  shall  see  who  among  us  leaders  ac- 
cepts the  right  course  we  are  going  to  Initi- 
ate," he  said. 

Tough  work  U  still  ahead.  Including 
adoption  of  sweeping  constitutional  changes 
that  wlU  mean  a  drastic  reduction  of  federal 
powers;  a  party  conference  to  fix  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Communist  Party  organi- 
zation m  the  republic  and  the  Yugoslav 
League  of  Communists;  and  "gentlemen's 
agreements"  between  republics  on  economic 
questions  that  will  determine  regional  say  in 
economic  matters. 

But  today  the  audience  gave  its  loudest  ap- 
plause for  Tito's  attack  on  Intellectuals  who 
"only  criticize"  and  who  want  to  take  over 
now  that  Yugoslavia  has  been  built  up  Into  a 
strong  state. 

But  he  said,  "There  are  also  generals,  re- 
tired ones,  who  draw  large  pensions  and  en- 
gage In  coffee  shop  talk,  assessing  negatively 
what  does  not  suit  them  ...  all  the  while 
drawing  360,000  (old)  dinars  ($2,300)  a 
month." 
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Tito  Threatens  To  Purge  Decentralization 

Critics 

(By  Dennison  I.  Ruslnow) 

SARAJKVO,  YuoosLAViA.  President  Joslp 
Broz  Tito  yesterday  threatened  a  purge  of 
Communist  party  members  and  bxireaucrats 
who  oppose  a  series  of  constitutional  changes 
designed  to  limit  the  power  of  the  central 
government  and  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  six  national  republics. 

Addressing  the  closing  session  of  the  sec- 
ond congress  of  self-managers,  Tito  referred 
to  past  failures  to  foUow  word  with  action 
and  to  a  Western  news  report  that  his  words 
were  "an  empty  gun."  He  promised  that  "this 
will  not  happen  this  time.  The  gun  Is  not 
empty,  we  have  plenty  of  ammunition." 

A  sense  of  nervousness  and  bitterness 
among  Yugoslavia's  diverse  natlonalltlee  has 
been  growing  in  past  months  to  the  point 
that  plans  for  decentralizing  tbe  nation  have 
been  threatened. 

nat.m  KXXTIN8  HXLD 

Ttie  three-day  congress  of  self-managers 
follows  a  special  meeting  last  month  at  Tito's 
island  retreai  of  Brlonl  of  the  presidium 
of  tbe  League  of  Cmnmunlsts  that,  ac- 
cording to  Tito  and  others  who  attend- 
ed, began  with  "very  sharp  words."  But 
the  meeting  reportedly  ended  In  agreement 
to  TTiAintAin  an  Ideologically  unified  Com- 
munist party  while  going  ahead  with  a  radi- 
cally decentralized  government. 

At  the  Sarajevo  meeting  of  some  2300  dele- 
gates from  factories,  firms  and  Institutions, 
Tito  vigorously  supported  the  concept  of  de- 
centralization and  sought  to  stem  the  open 
criticism  among  the  country's  nationalities, 
particularly  the  most  numerous  groujM, 
Serbs  and  Croats. 

Tbe  workers  In  self -management,  said  Tito, 
would  Insure  that  local  "statlsm"  and  "bu- 
reaucratism" would  not  replace  the  national 
"statlsm"  and  "bureaucratism"  now  being 
dismantled. 

Tbe  United  Interests  of  the  working  class 
and  tbe  Impact  of  a  united  market  would 
prove  stronger  than  bureaucratic  lorces 
thriving  on  centrifugal  trends,  he  said. 

"We  shall  also  have  to  see  who  U  among 
us  leaders  who  does  not  accept  the  rigorous 
course  we  are  going  to  Institute,"  he  said  In 
a  threat  to  those  who  oppose  tbe  current 
I>ollcles. 

CRITICIZED  BT  RICH 

Criticism  of  tbe  system,  Tito  said,  did  not 
come  from  poor  pensioners  and  low  Income 
workers  who  bad  a  right  to  criticize,  but 
from  those  with  large  pensions  and  cars  who 
bad  done  better  than  they  deserved  out  of 
the  system. 

Naming  those  who  oppose  the  Yugoslav 
kind  of  Communism  within  the  Communist 
party  would  only  create  "even  greater  con- 
fusion In  the  present  artificial  psycbosls," 
Tito  added,  "but  I  know  who  they  are." 

He  referred  to  "some  general  on  the  retired 
list,"  whose  real  complaint  was  disappoint- 
ment in  "megalomaniac''  ambitions  to  "be- 
come president  of  tbe  republic  or  at  least  a 
minister." 


FEDERAL  ACTION  FOR  POPULATION 
POLICY— WHAT  MORE  CAN  WE  DO 
NOW? 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or   WASHnfOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in 
the  RjECORD  Dr.  Robert  W.  Lamson's  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Federal  Action  for  Popu- 
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lation  Policy— What  More  Can  Wd 
Now?"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  qum 
ber  of  Bioscience.  Since  Dr. 
served  on  the  professional  staff  oi3 
Senate  as  an  aide  to  the  former  Sei  ator 
E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  and  subsequently 
with  the  Defense  Department  and 
rior  Department.  He  has  been  a  piqneer 
in  sensitizing  both  the  Washington, 
policymakers  and  professionals  to 
importance  of  a  Federal  population 
ley  and  to  the  close  interaction  bettreen 
any  strategy  to  restore  the  quality 
our  environment  and  improvii^g  ou" 
cial  policy  and  the  ijopulation  explosion 

I  strcaigly  commend  Dr.  Lamson's 
ommendation  to  my  colleagues : 
Tkdksai.   Action    for   PoruLATioN    Policy 
What  Mors  Can  Wr  Do  Now? 
(By  Robert  W.  Lamson) 

A  critical  problem  and  a  question  contront 
us.  The  tJnitad  States  and  World  Popul  ktlon 
will  not  increase  forever.  There  are  llpxlts. 
How  will  they  be  Imposed? 

We  have  roughly  tbKe  options. 

(1)  Physical  limits — war.  famine  anti 
ease:  to  approach  more  closely  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  earth,  and  thereby,  to  pring 
Into  play  the  traditional  agents — war,  fam- 
ine, and  disease — which  have  helped  to  limit 
growth  of  populations  in  the  past.  I 

(2)  Repression:  to  risk,  by  delaying  aptlon 
now.  the  use  later  of  more  manipulative  and 
repressive  social  and  political  technijques. 
which  some  individuals  now  advocate!  and 
governments  may  come  to  use,  in  ori 
avoid  the  "traditional"  physical  li 
agents. 

(3)  Voluntary  limitation:  to  control 
size  and  growth,  voluntarUy,  by  Incn 
human  awareness  and  indlvldxial  decision  to 
regulate  family  and  population  size.  Th)s  op- 
tion is  based  on  wlde-spread  provision  df  the 
means  to  limit  births  as  well  as  on  c^mo- 
cratio  creation  of  policies  to  influence  the  In- 
tent of  individuals  to  use  these  means. I 

Current  concern  over  the  environmenit  has 
led  to  increased  discussion  of  the  ne^  to 
control  population  size,  primarily  vld  the 
third  option.  I 

Consider  for  example,  the  following  state- 
ments which  reflect  the  concern  of  the  txec- 
utlve  Branch  as  well  as  the  Congress  qC  the 
United  States: 

Dr.  Roger  Egeberg.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
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the 
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1  Provision  of  means  to  limit  blrth^  and 
family  size  Include  abortion,  sterilization, 
puis,  chemicals,  various  types  of  contrjwep- 
tives,  rhythm,  abstinence,  and  delayed  mar- 
riage. 

Methods  for  motivating  people  to  illmlt 
family  size  include  clinics,  information;  and 
propaganda,  removal  of  Incentives  for  hf  ving 
additional  children  beyond  a  given  nub^ber 
through  the  tax  and  social  security  system, 
raismg  the  legal  age  for  marriage,  provision 
of  careers  for  women  which  will  serve  4^  vi- 
able alternative  means  to  the  self-fulflllment 
now  attained  through  having  and  nosing 
children. 

Manipulative  and  repressive  techniques  in- 
clude putting  contraceptive  chemlcas  in 
food  and  water  supplies;  greatly  increising 
the  legal  age  for  marriage  and  government 
licensing  of  the  right  to  bear  children  with 
harsh  penalties  for  violation;  compvlsory 
sterilization,  abortion,  and  contraceptive  in- 
oculation or  Immunization  against  feitUlty 
via  Implantation  of  fertility-reducing  ilrugs 
and  chemicals;  and  Infanticide. 

For  a  Bfalthusian  antl-utopia,  see  Antony 
Burgess.  1962.  The  Wanting  Seed,  Vf.  W. 
Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  Tork. 
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Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare:  "What 
does  freedom  of  choice  In  family  planning 
imply  In  the  present  state  of  our  society?  It 
implies  enormous  population  growth  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  typical  American  fanx- 
lly.  If  It  can,  will  elect  to  have  three  children, 
not  two.  ...  I  thiak.  we  are  going  to  have  to 
work  for  a  change  In  national  mores,  a  change 
based  on  the  public  acceptance  of  the  demo- 
graphic facts  of  life.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  help  the  people  of  this  country  un- 
derstand that  their  vital  interest  and  that  of 
their  children  demands  that  we  control  the 
growth  of  population." 

Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  when  asked 
at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  what 
young  people  can  do  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, replied:  "I'd  begin  by  saying,  have 
only  two  children." 

The  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations: "We  fully  agree  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  challenges  In  the  last  third  of 
this  century  will  be  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  that  our  response  to  that  challenge 
win  be  determined  by  what  we  do  today." 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population:  "The  overriding 
concern  of  the  Task  Force  is  for  realization 
that  the  time  for  action  Is  now  and  that  the 
need  Is  urgent." 

Dr.  Lee  DtiBrldge,  Science  Advisor  to  the 
President:  "Do  we  need  more  people  on  the 
earth?"  We  all  know  the  answer  to  that  Is 
no."  Do  we  have  to  have  more  people?  Also 
'no.'  .  .  . 

"Our  spaceship  called  the  Earth  Is  reach- 
ing Its  capacity.  Can  we  not  Invent  a  way  to 
reduce  our  population  growth  rate  to  zero? 
Of  ensuring  that  there  be  no  more  births 
than  deaths? 

■That  Is  the  first  great  challenge  of  our 
time.  And  we  are  the  first  generation  to  come 
face  to  face  with  this  challenge  and  recognize 
It.  Will  we  do  something  about  It?  Every  hu- 
man Institution,  school,  university,  church, 
family,  government — and  International  agen- 
cies, such  as  UNESCO — should  set  this  as  Its 
prime  task." 

If  the  nation  and  the  U.S.  government  are 
serious  about  the  importance  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  and  about  zero  population 
growth,  which  the  President's  Science  Advisor 
stated  as  a  desirable  goal  for  national  policy, 
then  we  must  ask  ourselves  several  questions, 
and  begin  to  Implement  the  answers. 

What  can  we  do  now,  with  existing  re- 
sources, to  carry  out  this  goal  through  vol- 
untary limitation. 

In  the  future,  what  measures  can  we  take 
for  which  we  will  need  additional  funds,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  facilities,  authority,  and 
new  organizational  arrangements? 

The  federal  government  can,  Immediately, 
with  existing  authority  and  resources,  take 
many  actions  in  the  areas  of  research,  plan- 
ning, and  operations  to  cope  with  our  critical 
domestic  population  problem — the  addition- 
al 100  million  projected  for  the  year  2000,  if 
current  trends  continue. 

RESEARCH 

On  1  July  1969,  an  Interagency  Ad  Hoc 
Group  on  Population  Research  made  a  re- 
port, "The  Federal  Program  in  Population 
Research,"  to  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  Group  recommended  that  the  gov- 
ernment create  an  Interagency  Standing 
Committee  on  Population  Research  to  review 
and  evaluate  federal  population  research  ac- 
tivities; to  advise  on  gape,  priorities,  and 
uses,  as  well  as  appropriate  ways  to  support 
and  administer  research;  to  review  efforts 
to  collect,  store,  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion; to  review  federal  mechanisms  to  Iden- 
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tUy  research  underway  and  further  researofa 
needed  In  the  future;  and  to  Identify  organi- 
zations Involved  In  research. 

The  federal  government.  parUculariy  the 
new  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,  no>w  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  help  implement  these  actions,  in 
addition,  much  research  remains  to  be  done. 

Population  Growth  Rates  and  National 
Goals:  For  example,  we  need  to  analyse  the 
effects  of  alternate  trends  in  population 
growth  and  distribution  on  the  success  and 
cost  of  federal  programs  as  well  as  on  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  protect  and 
enhance  its  values  and  to  meet  its  goals. 

There  are  many  goals  and  programs  af- 
fected by  popiilatlon  growth  as  well  as  agen- 
cies which  should,  therefore,  have  an  Interest 
in  this  research.  Too  large  a  population  and 
too  rapid  growth  make  it  more  difficult  for 
us  to  achieve  these  goals.  Consider  the  vari- 
ous agencies  with  responslbUltlee  for  meet- 
ing the  need  to : 

Protect  and  enhance  the  environment,  and 
meet  Increasing  demands  for  resouroea  and 
services  (Departments  of  Agriculture; 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Transportation;  and 
Interior:  Smithsonian  Institution;  Water 
Resources  Council;  National  Water  Canimls- 
slon;  Oori>6  of  Engineers) . 

Provide  energy  (Atomic  Energy  CommlB- 
sion;  Federal  Power  Commission;  Deport- 
ment of  the  Interior) . 

Supply  housing  and  other  urban  functions 
(Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment ) . 

Provide  transportation  (Department  ot 
Transportation ) . 

Solve  manpower  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems (Department  of  Labor). 

Solve  problems  of  trade.  Industrial  pro- 
duction, economic  growth,  location  of  popu- 
lation and  industry,  and  examine  and  oope 
with  the  effects  of  population  stabUtty  on 
the  economy  (Council  of  Economic  Advisors; 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor). 

Provide  for  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare services  (Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare ) . 

These  agencies  could  Introduce  their  anal- 
ysis of  the  impact  of  population  trends  into 
their  Annual  Reports,  public  information 
materials,  and  reports  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Environment  and  Population  Policies: 
Based  on  Its  survey  of  ongoing  population 
research  supported  by  federal  agencies  as  of 
30  April  1969,  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Popula- 
tion Research  found  that,  of  a  total  of  some 
855  million  spent  for  population  research, 
about  $20,000  or  0.04  %  of  It  concerned  the 
environment,  and  about  $163,000  or  0.8% 
concerned  population  policy  and  its  imple- 
mentation. 

Even  allowing  for  some  error  In  reporting, 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  need  for  more  re- 
search emphasis  In  such  areas  as  the  Imple- 
mentation of  alternate  population  growth 
rates  and  policies  for  the  achievement  of  en- 
vironmental quality  values,  goals,  and  pro- 
grams. In  this  regard,  population  study  cen- 
ters could  be  encouraged  to  examine  the 
environmental  policy  aspects  of  population 
growth  and  distribution;  and,  environment 
and  resource  study  centers  could  be  encour- 
aged to  analyze  the  relation  between  popu- 
lation trends  and  environmental  problems. 
Federal  activities  with  an  Interest  in  such 
research  Include:  the  Council  and  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality;  the 
Departments  of  Interior;  Agriculture;  Com- 
merce; and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  The 
Federal  Power  Conmiisslon. 

Incentives:  In  addition  to  creating, 
through  biomedical  research,  more  efllolent 
means  to  limit  births,  we  also  need  more 
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analysis  of  incentives  to  use  these  means  and 
to  limit  family  size.  The  physical  and  social 
environment  can  be  designed  to  restructure 
incentives  for  having  children,  for  example, 
through  housing  and  community  arrange- 
ments, and  by  creating  alternate  careers  for 
women  which  provide  opportunities,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  and  raising  children,  through 
which  women  can  find  personal  self-fulfill- 
ment. The  Council  on  Urban  Affairs:  the  De- 
partments of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Labor;  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  all  have  interests  and  responsibili- 
ties m  this  area.  In  addition,  the  tax  and  so- 
cial security  system  as  well  as  federal  and 
state  laws  can  accelerate  or  retard  popula- 
tion growth  and  Influence  population  distri- 
bution. There  are  opportunities  here  for  the 
Departments  of  Justice;  Commerce;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Treasury;  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service;  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

Zero  Population  Oroioth:  Finally,  we  need 
more  research  on  the  problem  of  stabilizing 
U.8.  (and  world)  population  at  various  lev- 
els— less  than  Its  present  size,  or  double  Its 
present  size,  or  greater  by  a  factor  of  2.6,  3, 
or  4.  The  critical  research  questions  are: 
What  are  the  requirements  for,  and  effects 
of,  achieving  a  stable  popiilation,  at  what 
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level,  at  what  rate,  and  when — in  40,   60, 
76,  100,  or  200  years? 

PLANNING    AND    OPERATIONS 

We  can  take,  Immediately,  many  practical 
steps  to  plan  and  Implement  policies  for  zero 
population  growth,  and  to  translate  the  re- 
sults of  research  Into  action.  Consider  the 
following  opportunities. 

Planning:  In  our  plans  to  support  science, 
we  can  aim  directly  at  developing  the  man- 
power, institutions,  and  medical  and  social 
technology  necessary  to  achieve  zero  popu- 
lation growth.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  have  Important  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  In  this  area. 

We  can  include  considerations  of  popula- 
tion growth,  distribution  euid  control  In 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  stud- 
ies conducted  throughout  the  government. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can  make  sure 
that  all  agencies  plan  for  a  range  of  alter- 
native demographic  futures,  based  on  alter- 
nate patterns  of  population  growth,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  technology.  For  exam- 
ple, federal  water  resource  planning  should 
consider  a  range  of  contingencies  based  on 
the  difference  between  high  and  low  popula- 
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tlon  projections  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  for  specific  river  basins. 

River  Basin  Commissions,  Regional  Com- 
missions and  States,  in  addition  to  attempt- 
ing to  meet  demands  for  resources,  could  be 
encouraged  to  look  at  a  range  of  population 
projections,  ajid  to  consider  the  problem  of 
limiting  demands  for  resources  by  Influenc- 
ing population  growth  and  distribution 
within  a  particular  river  basin  or  region.  In 
addition  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  agen- 
cies in  a  position  to  encourage  this  activity 
Include  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce:  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; Water  Resources  Council,  and  Na- 
tional Water  Commission. 

In  commenting  on  proposed  legislation, 
especially  proposaJs  which  attempt  to  meet 
the  demand  for  some  resources  or  service, 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  can  di6cus& 
the  relation  of  the  proposals  to  population 
growth,  what  difference  It  would  make  for  the 
success  of  the  legislation  If  the  high  or  low 
population  projection  came  true,  and  the 
limits  to  the  proposal's  ability  to  meet  the 
demands  which  population  growth  creates. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  coordinating 
comments  on  legislation,  has  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  agencies  to  Include  such  con- 
siderations In  their  reports. 
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Research' 


Planning 


Operations 


Goals 


Options 


Repfoductive  biology iPlan  to  control  population  growth  as  well  as  (Public  information Zero  population  growth  via 

Fertility  regulation  techniques  and  materi-       to  meet  the  needs  (for  resources  and    Annual  reports Voluntary  limitation 

lis,  \    services)  generated  by  population  growth.  <Reports  on  legislation — — 


Contingency  planning  (or  a  range  of  alter-    Family  planning  programs— Clinics — .:. ..— Manipulation  and  repression. 

native  demographic  futures.  (Programs  with  States  and  cities .-.  War,  famine  and  disease. 


Description  of  population  size,  distribution, 

characteristics  and  trends. 
Detarminants  of  population  siie,  distribU' 

lion,  characteristics  and  trends 

Consequences  of  population  size,  dlstribu-    Use  of  planning,  programing  and  budgeting    Possible  futures;  use  of  tax  and  social 

tion.  characteristics  and  trends.                    system.                                                      security. 
Research  on  operation  aspects  ot  population  - Careers  for  women 

problems. 
Programs  to  support  institutions  which  Urban  design. 

perform  research  on  population. 


'  This  list  of  research  categories  is  taken  from  the  report  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Population  Research. 


Public  Information  and  Education:  This 
activity  is  important  in  Influencing  people's 
intent  to  limit  births.  To  some  degree,  public 
Information  can  substitute  for  positive  and 
negative  incentives. 

As  we  have  seen,  most  agencies  have  inter- 
ests and  programs  which  are  affected  by 
population  growth.  They  could,  therefore, 
adapt  their  public  information  programs  to 
convey  to  the  public  the  Interaction  be- 
tween: (1)  alternate  population  growth 
rates;  (2)  famUy  size;  and  (3)  the  ablUty  of 
the  agency  to  continue  to  solve  the  problems 
which  It  Is  chartered  to  solve.  Federal  agen- 
cies can  do  much  more  to  develop  public 
awareness  of  the  population  problem 
through  conferences  and  seminars,  and  by 
developing  needed  pubUo  information  and 
media  materials,  T.V.  programs,  speeches, 
charts,  graphs,  posters,  pamphlets,  movies, 
and  policy  exhibits. 

?or  exanyjle,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  the  Depcutment 
of  Interior;  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
and  Agricultiu-e  could  develop  a  series  of 
posters  on  the  theme  "Spaceship  Earth,"  the 
need  to  take  proper  care  of  It,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  theme  to  population  growth, 
environmental  quality,  and  average  family 
size.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  could  develop  teaching  aids  for 
use  in  acquainting  students  at  various  grade 
levels  with  the  demogr^hlc  facts  of  life, 
now  to  prevent  conception,  and  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  preserve  and  extend  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

The  Post  Office  Department  oould  (1) 
<»eate  a  series  of  stamps  concerning  the  rela- 
tion between  population  growth,  family 
planning,  family  size,  and  problems  of  re- 
Bourcee,  the  environment,  and  society — air, 
water,  and   land   poUutlon,  transportation. 


food,  housing,  medical  and  welfare  services, 
and  education;  (2)  provide  free  distribution 
of  Information  and  publicity  via  pamphlets 
and  posters;  and  (3)  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  of  housewives. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  create  and  maintain  a  special  list 
of  available  government  publications,  charts, 
exhibits,  posters,  stamps,  films,  etc.,  on  popu- 
lation and  family  planning. 

All  federal  agencies  could  Include  In  their 
Annual  Reports  Information  on  the  relation 
between  trends  in  population  grovsrth  and 
distribution,  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  mission. 

Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  have  family 
planning  programs  could.  In  addition  to  en- 
abling families  to  control  births,  also  attempt 
to  Influence  their  Intent  to  do  so,  for  ex- 
ample, through  Information  concerning  the 
relation  between  family  size,  population 
growth,  and  other  social  problems. 

Finally,  most  federal  agencies  have  pro- 
grams with  regions,  states,  and  cities  and 
could  encourage  them  to  consider  alterna- 
tives for  population  growth  and  distribution 
In  their  planning,  programs,  and  public 
Information. 

CONCLUSIOK 

As  this  article  demonstrates,  the  govern- 
ment currently  commands  many  resources 
to  do  more  now,  through  research,  planning, 
and  operational  programs,  to  implement  Dr. 
DuBridge's  priority,  no-growth  goal  for  U.S. 
population. 

However,  we  urgently  need  the  wisdom, 
will,  and  decisions  to  put  these  many  existing 
capacities  to  work — to  increase  quickly  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  population  problem  and 


of  the  goals  and  means  to  cope  with  It,  and 
to  expand,  among  policy  makers  and  the 
public,  the  awareness,  concern  and  under- 
standing which  are  necessary  for  effective 
action. 

What  do  we  do  now,  with  the  resources  at 
hand,  and  with  the  time  we  have  left,  will 
help  to  determine  how,  at  some  future  date, 
we  will  achieve  the  Inevitable  limits  to  the 
world  and  U.S.  population  growth. 

Our  lack  of  foresight  and  prompt  action 
increases  the  likelihood  that  we  will  limit 
our  population  through  some  combination 
of  manipulation,  repression,  war,  famine, 
and  disease.  Thus,  we  will  fall  to  protect 
and  promote  our  values  of  economic  well- 
being,  environmental  quality,  democratic 
government,  and  individual  freedom. 
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DOCUMENTARY— OR  HATCHEl  JOB? 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mi.  aoN21ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CBS 
News  program  "The  Selling  of  the  penta- 
gon" has  aroused  great  controversy,  as 
have  others  before  it  i 

The  principal  problem  with  thi^  show 
is  that  its  producers  edited  statements  in 
such  a  way  that  people  were  shown  to  be 
saying  things  that  they  never  intended; 
the  speakers  hardly  recognized.  In  many 
cases,  the  statements  they  were  shown 
to  be  uttering.  Though  there  coi^d  not 
have  been  any  doubt  that  the  sh0w  did 
depict  people  saying  certain  words,  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  were  not  the 
ideas  that  the  speakers  had  in  mjnd.  It 
lu  has  a  distinct  aura  of  doublethink, 
produced  in  this  case  by  artful  editing. 

One  writer  has  given  his  reaction  to 
all  of  this  in  an  article  hi  the  Retired 
OflBcer  magazine.  I  call  this  to  theiatten- 
tion  of  the  House;  it  is  yet  another  re- 
minder of  the  problems  that  so  Clearly 
arise  from  editing  practices  that  distort 
the  real  facts: 


Tbx  Watwako  Press 
(By  Claude  Wltee) 
Washington,  O.C.,  March  16.  1971: 


W9  are 


reprinting  with  permission  the  foUowjlng  ar 
tide,  from  the  column  "Alrpower  [In  the 
News,"  from  the  April  1971  Issue  pf  AIR 
FORCE  Magazine,  the  publication  of  the  Air 
Force  AssoclaUon.  Mr.  Wltae  Is  the  magazine's 
senior  editor. 

The  winter  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal- 
lam  Review,  a  quart«rly  published  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Graduate  School  of  Journ- 
alism, la  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  study  of 
how  the  press  has  performed  In  covering  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  only  possible  conclu- 
sion a  reader  of  these  eight  essays  can  reach 
Is  that  the  press  has  done  a  deplorable  Job. 
No  matter  what  epithets  you  might  *rant  to 
hurt  at  the  political  administrations  in 
Washington  and  Saigon,  at  the  military  hier- 
archy, at  the  military-Industrial  complex  and 
at  the  doves  or  the  hawks,  even  more  heated 
epithets  could  Justifiably  be  thrown  at  the 
purveyors  of  Ink  and  electronic  slgnsU. 

There  Is  one  examination  of  telenrlslon's 
performance,  written  by  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
a  former  president  of  CBS  News,  who  In- 
dulges in  a  bit  of  self-flagellation,  confessing 
that  the  "news  media,  and  particularly 
broadcast  Journalism"  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  pubUc  mistmderBtanding  of 
the  situation  in  Indochina.  Speaking  of  the 
years  when  he.  Friendly,  was  the  nan  in 
charge  at  CBS,  he  says,  "The  mistakes  we 
made  m  1964  and  1966  almost  outran  those  of 
the  statesmen." 

One  thing  miiwing  from  Mr.  Frlendly'B  lec- 
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Itatlon  la  any  suggestion  that  the  television 
medium  lends  itself  in  a  peculiar  way  to  dis- 
tortion of  fact.  This  reporter  has  nearly  40 
years  of  experience  on  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. Including  more  than  a  decade  operat- 
ing from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metropolitan 
dally.  Television  news  was  bom  tmd  brought 
up  within  that  same  40-year  period.  I  have 
watched  It  closely  and  confess  that  I  nevei 
was  Impressed  by  Its  Impact  until  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  murdered  on  camera.  No  news- 
paper or  magazine  will  ever  duplicate  that 
1963  performance  In  Dallas.  Yet,  if  I  saw  It 
today,  I  would  demand  confirmation  that  the 
event  took  place  at  all  and  that  what  we  saw 
on  the  tube  was  not  a  clever  compilation  of 
film  clips,  snipped  from  a  wide  variety  vi 
source  material  and  glued  together  to  make 
a  visual  product  that  could  me  marketed  to 
some  huckster  of  toothpaste  or  gasoline  and 
then  turn  out  to  be  a  winner  of  the  Peabody 
Award. 

In  support  of  this  professional  skepticism, 
we  have  the  performance  of  Mr.  Priendly's 
own  CBS  on  February  23.  The  program  was 
billed  as  a  "News  Special"  and  was  called  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  It  ran  for  one  hour, 
with  commercials,  and  featured  a  recitation 
of  the  script  by  CBS's  charismatic  Roger 
Mudd.  Mr.  Mudd  did  not  write  the  script;  he 
was  burdened  with  it.  The  show's  producer 
works  In  New  York.  He  is  reported  to  be  34- 
year-old  Peter  Davis,  who  says  he  and  his 
staff  spent  10  months  working  on  this  "docu- 
mentary." Mr.  Davis  does  not  appear  to  make 
any  claim  to  objectivity  In  his  work.  He  Is 
making  a  charge :  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spends  a  vast  amount  of  money  on 
propaganda  designed  to  win  public  approval 
of  Its  programs.  Armed  with  cameras,  scissors 
and  cement,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  case. 

This  magazine  has  neither  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  do  a  detailed  critique  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  but  we  have  ex- 
amined enough  of  it  to  demonstrate  that  It 
leaves  CBS  with  a  credibUlty  gap  wider  than 
the  canyons  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Here  is  an 
example : 

At  one  point,  early  in  the  script,  Mr.  Mudd, 
the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new  sequence 
m  Mr.  Davis'  portrayal  with  a  paragraph  of 
four  sentences.  We  will  examine  the  sen- 
tences one  at  a  time : 

MnDD.  "The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  colo- 
nels touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  for- 
eign policy." 

The  team  to  which  he  refers  comes  from 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(ICAP),  with  headquarters  here  in  Washing- 
ton. There  are  foxir  colonels  on  the  team — 
two  from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps.  There  is  also 
a  Navy  captain,  and,  totally  Ignored  by  CBS, 
a  foreign-service  officer  from  the  State  De- 
partment. They  are  not  "touring  the  coun- 
try." They  have  a  briefing  on  national-secu- 
rity policy  that  is  given  seven  times  a  year,  no 
more  and  no  less.  ICAP  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  CBS  script,  and  there  Is  no  reference  to 
the  mission  of  the  college.  A  TV  cameraman 
who  visited  the  school  could  easily  take  a 
plctTire  In  the  lobby  of  a  wall  inscription  that 
says: 

"Our  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 
the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military, 
and  economic  realities.  It  Is  the  high  mission 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  develop  such  understanding  among  our 
people  and  their  military  and  civilian  lead- 
ers." 

The  quote  is  attributed  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, who  spoke  those  words  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  college  in  1960.  He  understood 
the  requirement,  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
any  other  man  In  otir  history. 

The  ICAF  national-security  policy  briefing 
Is  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve  of- 
ficers from  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
not  prlmlraly  for  the  general  public.  The 
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reason  the  team.  Including  the  State  De. 
partment  officer,  gives  It  In  seven  looatlons 
each  year  la  to  reduce  travel  expenses  by  elim- 
inating the  necessity  for  Reserve  offlcert  to 
visit  the  college.  None  of  this  was  explained 
by  CBS. 

Mudd.  "We  found  them  [the  ICAF  team)  in 
Peoria,  Dl..  where  they  were  Invited  to  apeak 
to  a  mixed  audience  of  civilians  and  mili- 
tary Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newspaper  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  tta«t 
Peoria  was  on  the  schedule,  and  the  CBS 
camera  crew  spent  three  days  at  the  aeminar 
in  that  city  with  the  concurrence  and  oo- 
operation  of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
ICAF,  and  the  Peoria  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Before  departing.  CBS  was  given  full 
Inforoaatlon  on  the  curriculum,  the  schedul- 
ing, the  military  and  civilian  participation, 
the  costs  and  the  funding.  The  Association 
of  Commerce  was  the  sponsor,  in  this  oa&e, 
and  was  permuted  to  estat^lsh  the  rules  un- 
der which  olvillans  were  admitted.  Their  sem- 
inar. bUled  in  Peoria  as  tbe  "World  Affairs 
Forum" — a  l«ibel  not  mentioned  by  CBS- 
covered  all  aspects  of  national-security  af- 
fairs. That  includes  economics,  resources, 
technology,  social  problems  and  military  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  foreign  policy. 

Mudd.  "The  lnvit»tion  [to  Peoria]  was  ar- 
ranged by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
which  did  $39  million  of  business  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Peoria  seminar  was  not  arranged  by 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  city's  Association  of  Conmierce,  which 
provided  tbe  auditorium  and  other  facilities. 
The  Association  has  no  defense  oontraots. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Association,  contacted 
by  this  reporter,  said  his  group  shared  the 
sponsorship  with  the  9th  Naval  District. 
There  were  two  chairmen  for  the  meeting. 
The  civilian  chairman  was  Charles  B.  Leber, 
who  In  his  business  life  is  an  officer  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  The  military  chairman 
was  Captain  Paul  Haberkom.  USNB.  He  U 
the  owner  and  operator  of  Peoria's  Ace  Hard- 
ware Store.  The  hardware  store  also  has  no 
defense  contracts,  which  probably  explains 
why  It  failed  to  get  a  mention  on  the  CBS 
show. 

Mudd.  "The  Army  has  a  regulation  stating: 
'Personnel  should  not  speak  on  the  foreign- 
policy  implications  of  the  U.8.  Involvement 
In  Vietnam'." 

The  ICAF  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  does 
not  ^eak  on  the  foreign-policy  implications 
of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  Army  regulations.  The  reg- 
ulations governing  ICAF  say  the  material 
used  mus*  be  cleared  for  acc\aracy,  prc^rlety, 
and  consistency  with  official  policy.  Both  the 
Stote  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  a  hand  in  this  routine  clearance 
of  all  ICAF  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  from 
Mr.  Mudd,  following  hU  reclUtlon  of  the 
above  inaccuracies,  to  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Peoria.  CBS  does  not  IdentUy  the  ^>eaker  in 
this  paste-together  of  film  clips,  but  he  U 
Colonel  John  A.  MacNeU  of  the  U.S.  Marine^ 
a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  Vietnam,  a. 
the  TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  five 
sentences,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Colonel  Msc- 
NeU.  sounded  somewhat  disjointed,  there 
was  good  reason  for  it.  They  came  from  four 
different  spots  in  the  camera  record  and  the 
sequence  was  rearranged  to  suit  the  some- 
what warped  taste  of  producer  Davis.  Sen- 
tence by  sentence,  the  quotes  go  like  this: 

MacNul.  "WeU.  now  we're  coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  Vietnam." 

This  appears  on  page  55  of  the  prepared, 
and  approved,  text  of  the  briefing.  Next  sen- 
tence: ,      ,„ 

MacNeil.  "Now.  the  Chinese  have  cleariy 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  Thailand  is  next 
on  their  list  after  Vietnam." 
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Xhat  one  was  cut  out  of  what  the  Colonel 
was  saying  back  when  he  was  on  page  36  and 
jlaeussing  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  the 
nresentatlon.  Then: 

MacNeil.  'If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Com- 
munist, it  will  be  difflctUt  for  Laos  to  exist. 
Tbe  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  is  found  on  page  48  of  the  script. 
^nM  la  most  Important  Is  that  the  state- 
ment was  not  original  with  Colonel  MacNell 
or  the  drafters  of  the  briefing.  It  Is  a  quota- 
tion. The  CBS  sclssors-and  paste  wizard  de- 
leted the  attribution.  Colonel  MacNeU  made 
It  clear.  In  the  words  Inamedlately  preceding 
the  above  sentences,  that  he  was  quoting 
8ouvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Uos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna  Phouma 
said  It;  CBS  distorted  the  film  to  make  its 
viewers'  think  Colonel  MacNell  said  it.  It  is 
the  kind  of  Journalistic  dishonesty  that  a 
reputable  newspaper  would  not  tolerate. 
Many  reporters  have  been  fired  for  lesser  In- 
discretions. 

MacNeu..  "So,  I  think  If  the  Communists 
were  to  win  In  South  Vietnam,  the  record  in 
the  North,  what  happened  In  Tet  of  '68  makes 
It  clear  that  there  would  be  a  bloodbatli  In 
itore  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of  the 
South." 

To  get  this  one,  the  CBS  film  clipper 
searobed  deeper  Into  bis  filmed  record.  In 
the  prepared  script  of  the  ICAF  team,  it  ap- 
pears on  page  73. 

It  is  easy  to  see  bow  this  technique  can 
be  used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anything 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  words 
are  on  tope,  they  can  be  rearranged,  and 
were  by  CBS  in  this  instance,  to  make  a 
preeenUtlon  sound  inept,  stupid,  wrong,  vi- 
cious or  to  reach  any  conclusion  that  the 
fllm  clipper  wants  to  get  across  to  his  audi- 
ence. What  the  speaker  actually  put  onto  the 
sound  track  cannot  be  recognized. 

Another  example  of  this  In  "Tbe  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  comes  out  of  Roger  Mudd's 
interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. Two  minutes  and  four  seconds  of  the 
Interview  were  used  out  at  43  mlnut«  of 
Aimed  conversation.  Here  is  one  breakdown: 

Mudd.  "What  about  your  public  displays 
of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does  that 
serve?" 

Now,  that  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr. 
Honfcin  One  is  bis  real  answer  and  the 
other  Is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS 
cutting  room  from  the  avallabla  tap«.  IV 
viewers  only  know  the  answer  CBS  put  to- 
gether. We  will  give  you  both. 

Here  Is  the  answer  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Mudd  broadcast : 

Hemkim:  "Well.  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose ot  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  Amorlcan  ptiblle 
has  the  right  to  request  information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  doing 
atxrat  such  problems  as  drugs — end  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  in  the  armed  forces; 
what  we  are  doing  about  tbe  racial  prob- 
lem— and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  X 
think  tbe  pubUc  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us 
these  questions." 

If  the  TV  viewers  thought  that  was  a  bit 
disjointed  for  a  reply  and,  more  Important. 
that  It  did  not  answer  the  question  about 
displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Henkln's  fault,  because — except  for 
the  first  sentence — that  was  not  his  answer 
to  the  question.  In  the  transcript  of  the 
Interview,  tbe  real  answer  appears,  most  of 
which  ended  up  on  the  CBS  cutting-room 
floor. 

Heotom.  "WeU.  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
POM  of  Informing  the  pubUc  about  their 
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armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  stimuUting  interest  in 
recruiting  as  we  move  ot  try  to  move  to  aero 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  it  Is  very 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  tbe  armed 
forces." 

This  reply,  the  real  one,  of  course  makes 
sense  and  Is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producers  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
however,  was  less  Interested  in  responaivs 
answers  that  nuule  sense  than  he  was  In 
portraying  Mr.  Henkln  as  a  bureaucratic 
buffoon.  The  Secretary,  mcldentolly,  is  him- 
self an  experienced  and  sophisticated  reporter 
of  military  affairs  but  can  be  portrayed 
otherwise  with  the  television  technique  of 
clipping  what  amounts  to  a  phony  reply 
from  his  answer  to  another  question.  And 
the  other  question,  TV  viewers  did  not  know, 
also  ended  up  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  al- 
though there  are  several  other  Inatanooe, 
Mr.  Henkln,  in  a  letter  to  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman  of  the  Hoxxse  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  that  after  spending  his  life 
In  the  news  profession  he  "could  not  be 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  program's  pro- 
ducer [Mr.  Davis}  chose  to  rearrange  my 
words.  .  .  ." 

Congressman  Hebert  himself  stars  in  "The 
selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  stands  con^letely  shaken 
by  this  experience  with  television,  although 
he  had  been  quoted  earlier  as  considering 
network  TV  "the  most  vicious  instrument 
in  America  today." 

That  opinion  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  O.  Burnett,  who  Is  Mr.  H6bert's 
press  aide,  testifies  that  he  was  contacted 
early  in  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Bran- 
on  of  the  network's  New  York  office.  Mr. 
Branon  said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  prisoner-of-war  sltuatlcai. 
He  said  the  show  would  explore  the  plight 
of  the  POW  and  his  family.  He  was  seeking 
fllm  clips  that  might  contribute  to  this  ex- 
ercise. Mr.  Burnett  responded  with  alacrity 
because  he  knows  his  boss  Is  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  the  problem  and  eager  to  help  the 
POW  families.  In  New  Orleans,  he  knew, 
station  WWL-TV  had  a  film  clip  from  an  old 
"Congressional  Report"  program.  In  which 
the  Congressman  A&d  Interviewed  Major 
James  Rowe,  a  former  POW.  The  interview 
was  In  the  form  of  a  report  to  Mr.  Hubert's 
constituents.  Mr.  Bvimett,  Mr.  Hubert's  press 
aide,  had  the  film  shipped  from  New  Or- 
leans to  New  York  and  helped  CBS's  Mr. 
Branon  rotmd  up  other  films  dealing  with 
the  POW  problem.  The  H6bert  clip  wound  up 
In  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  was 
offered  as  an  example  of  how  "sympathetic 
congressmen"  are  used  by  the  Pentagon  "to 
counter  what  It  regards  as  the  ant!  military 
tilt  of  network  reporting." 

Mr.  Hubert's  ire,  it  should  be  suggested  was 
aroused  more  by  his  depiction  as  a  patsy  for 
the  Defense  Department  than  It  was  by  the 
misrepresentations  used  to  obtain  the  fllm. 
The  chairman  Is.  of  course,  froud  of  his 
reputation  as  a  stem  critic  cf  military  trans- 
gressions wherever  they  occur.  In  many  years 
as  an  Inquisitor  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  has  never  been  accused 
of  being  unfair,  but  often  accused  of  being 
tough.  From  the  time  of  his  famous  "Cham- 
ber of  Horrors,"  which  depicted  military  pro- 
curement waste  and  had  officers  squirrning 
at  their  desks,  to  the  most  recent  congres- 
sional Inquiry  into  the  My  Lai  Incident,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  Pentagon's  most  un- 
comfortable hair  shirts. 

Mr.  Henkln's  office  estimates  that  It  ex- 
pended 640  man-hours  of  labor  assisting  CBS 
In  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  No  reasonable  request  for  help 
vras  denied.  CBS  reimbursed  the  govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  one  guard   and  one 
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electrician  employed  during  photography 
one  day  in  the  Pentagon. 

Out  of  ♦■>'<B  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip 
of  a  news  briefing  that  was  deemed  suitable 
by  CBS  for  inclusion  in  "Tbe  SeUing  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
DoD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  W.  Pried- 
belm,  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkln,  req>onded  to 
routine  queries  from  tbe  Pentagon's  regular 
press  corps.  During  the  seeelon,  the  reporters 
asked  34  questions.  Thirty -one  of  them 
brought  replies  from  Mr.  Friedheim.  In  three 
oases,  he  was  unable  to  be  responslTe.  As 
the  fUm  was  edited  for  broadcast,  CBS  used 
six  of  the  S4  questions,  including,  of  course. 
all  three  of  the  ones  that  oould  not  be  an- 
swered. Why  couldn't  they  be  answered?  In 
one  example,  used  by  CBS,  Mr.  Friedheim 
was  asked  about  the  size  of  some  warheads. 
He  said  he  had  nothing  to  give  out  on  that. 
If  he  did  have  something  and  gave  it  out,  he 
could  go  to  Jail. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  errors 
in  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  sloppy  reporting.  For  example, 
narrator  Mudd.  has  a  line  referring  to  "30.000 
Pentagon  oflloes."  There  are  only  a  few  more 
than  26.000  ptirsons  employed  In  the  Penta- 
gon, all  but  the  top  executives  sharing  an 
office  with  many  other  people.  An  educated 
guees  is  that  there  may  be  5,000  offices  In  the 
building. 

One  interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  by  CBS  edi- 
tors, la  the  origin  of  a  clip  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mudd  as  "an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
'Road  to  the  Wall'  [In  which]  the  Pentagon 
has  James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Commvmi<t  plan 
that  encompasses  even  more  than  the 
world."  The  excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS 
did  not  disclose  is  that  "The  Road  to  tbe 
Wall"  was  produced  by  CBS  iteelf  in  1962 
and  that  James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice 
as  star  of  the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was 
paid  about  $100,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  turn  out  the  picture.  At  the  time,  CBS 
Films  said  In  a  press  release  from  Its  offices — 
on  Madison  Avenue,  of  all  places — ^that  the 
picture  would  be  "an  historical  treatment  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  operation  through- 
out the  world — Its  doctrine,  its  pronounce- 
ments." In  1962  CBS  was  far  from  derisive 
about  the  project  and  was  proud  that  "it 
will  be  distributed  for  showing  at  all  mili- 
tary bases  inside  and  outside  the  USA  and 
wUl  be  backed  with  pamphlets,  posters  and 
other  Informational  material  on  eommu- 
nlsm." 

Once  aU  the  facts  about  "The  SeUIng  of 
the  Pentagon"  are  on  the  record,  and  some- 
one has  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutUng- 
room  floor.  It  wUl  be  IntM-estlng  to  find  out 
what  Fred  Friendly  will  write  about  it  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review.  From  where 
we  sit,  watching  the  tube,  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry continues  to  carry  its  share  of  re- 
sponsibility t<x  public  misunderalandlng. 
The  Incredible  thing  is  that  the  camera  is 
not  to  blame.  It's  scissors,  paste  and  a  col- 
lection of  calloused  consciences. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKKNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  about  the 
effect  the  administration's  latest  infla- 
tion alert  will  have  on  the  upcoming 
contract  negotiations  within  the  basic 
steel  Industry.  I,  along  with  others,  feel 
the  administration  was  wrong  in  imply- 
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ing  the  steelworker  was  escalating  infla- 
tion in  seeking  wage  increases  wh|en,  in 
reality,  all  he  is  seeking  to  do  is  icatch 
up  with  a  cost  of  living  which  h^  in- 
creased from  2.8  percent  in  1967  |to  5.9 
percent  in  1970.  i 

A  very  clear  explanation  of  how!  labor 
feels  about  the  administration's  inter- 
ference and  current  economic  trends 
was  given  during  a  recent  labor  news 
conference  radio  interview,  featuring 
Nathaniel  Goldfinger.  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  department  of  research,  and 
several  leading  representatives  or  the 
press.  I  would  like  to  insert  a  tranBcript 
of  that  interview  into  the  RBCORii,  and 
respectfullj-  urge  my  colleagues  to  r<«d  it. 

The  transcript  follows: 

Current  Economic   Tbxnds    I 

Quest:  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger.  dlredtor  of 
the  APL-CIO'8  Department  oi  Researcli. 

Reporters:  Hobart  Rowen,  buslne^*  and 
flimnclal  editor  of  the  Washington;  Post; 
Murray  Seeger.  Washington  corr«q?<indent 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Moderator:  Frank  Harden. 

MirruAL  ANNOtTNCER.  The  foUowlna  time 
is  presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  sta- 
tion and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Harden.  Labor  News  CX)aference.  wilcome 
to  another  edition  ol  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affair*  program  brought  to  «ou  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  lAbor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  repreeentativee 
and  ranking  members  of  the  proas,  ijoday's 
g^eet  is  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  director  {of  the 
APL-CIO's  Department  of  Research.     | 

In  the  view  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Nixon 
Administration's  economic  policies  I  have 
failed  to  effectively  stem  the  inflanonary 
spiral  that  continues  to  erode  the  ijuying 
power  of  workers'  wages,  while  recent  [White 
House  pronouncements  and  actions  have 
created  a  double  standard  that  rewards  busi- 
ness and  banks  while  demanding  restralnis 
on  workers'  wages.  Here  to  questlofi  Mr. 
Ooldflnger  about  the  eSeots  of  the  AJdmin- 
istratlon's  economic  policies,  and  alterna- 
tives the  AFL-CIO  urges,  are  Hobart  iVawen. 
business  and  flnanclal  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  Murray  Seeger,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Your  moderator,  Frank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Rowen,  I  believe  yo\.  have 
the  first  question? 

Rowen.  Mr.  Goldfinger  the  White  House 
issued  Its  third  so-called  "inflation  alert"  a 
few  days  ago,  which  said,  in  a  broad  way, 
that  we  were  making  some  modest  pi  ogress 
in  controlling  price  inflation,  but  ver]  little 
progress  on  the  wage  side.  I  wonder  what 
your  reaction  is  to  that  statement? 

GoLDrorcKR.  Well,  Mr.  Rowen,  once  again, 
that's  the  Administration's  tack — trying  to 
single  out  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  "scapegoats''  for  the  Admlnlstn  .tlon's 
own  failures. 

The  Administration,  when  it  camii  Into 
office  in  January  1969,  promised  to  coal  the 
economy  and  to  oool  inflation.  But,  their 
"game  plan"  was  obviously  ill  conceved — 
it's  been  obviously  one  big  flop.  It  hu  re- 
sulted in  rising  unemployment — a  reciesion. 
followed  by  stagnation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  t  con- 
tinuation of  rapid  increases  in  price  levels. 
Even  in  the  past  couple  of  months,  tha  Con- 
sumer Price  Index — which  la  the  govern- 
ment's measure  of  living  costs — has  been 
about  5'%  above  a  year  ago. 

Well,  with  all  of  this  in  the  plcturii,  and 
with  soaring  bank  profits — soaring  salaries 
of  bank  executives,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
things,  including  land  speculation,  land 
prices,  and  so  on — the  Administration's' focus 
in  these  past  several  months  has  be^n  to 
blame  all  of  the  problems  on  the  w()rklng 
people,  and  on  working  people  who  seel^  wage 
Incresises. 
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And  mind  you,  Mr.  Rowen,  these  are  wage 
increases  that  are  sought,  by  and  large,  to 
offset  the  prior  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

RowKN.  Well,  Mr.  Ooldflngw,  isnt  it  a 
fact  though  that  wage  Increases  have  been 
continuing  to  go  up  very  sharply,  while 
profits  In  the  economy  have  actually  been 
going  down,  as  a  share  of  the  national  in- 
come? 

QoLDriNGER.  Well,  that's  both  true  and 
hokum  at  the  same  time. 

The  point  Is,  the  cash-flow  to  corporations 
m  this  country  skyrocketed  917f — 91%,  Mr. 
Rowen,  from  1960  until  the  middle  of  1969. 
They  have  declined  since  the  middle  of  1969, 
as  the  restilt  of  the  recession — with  declining 
sales  and  declining  production.  But  at  the 
same  time,  while  the  cash-flow  to  non-fl- 
nanclal  corporations  has  eased  off,  the  cash- 
flow and  proflts  to  banks  have  been  soaring, 
as  a  result  of  very  high  Interest  rates — the 
highest  Interest  rates  In  100  years. 

So  when  you  look  at  the  profit  situation. 
It's  not  quite  the  way  the  Administration 
poses  it. 

The  profit  overall  situation  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months  Is  a  reflection  of  the  recession — 
not  a  reflection  of  price  reductions,  or  even 
of  cuts  in  proflt  margins.  The  current  situa- 
tion in  the  American  economy,  unfortu- 
nately, is  one  of  relative  economic  stagna- 
tion, following  a  period  of  more  than  a  year 
of  general  economic  recession — with  rlalng 
unemployment,  cuts  In  production,  cutbacks 
In  working  hours,  and  actual  declines  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  average  worker's  weekly 
take-home  pay. 

Sescer.  Mr.  Goldfinger,  this  most  recent 
Inflation  alert  focused  on  the  negotiations 
coming  up  in  the  basic  steel  industry.  For 
the  first  time,  the  White  House  is  talking 
about  negotiations  ahead  of  time,  and  warn- 
ing against  an  Inflationary  settlement  in 
that  Industry.  Do  you  see  this  as  a  change 
of  policy? 

OoujriNCER.  Well,  I'm  not  sure  to  what 
degree  It's  a  change  of  policy,  but  the  way 
I  see  it  rather  clearly  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Seeger, 
Is  that  the  White  House  and  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bargaining  table — with  the  corporations — 
against  the  workers. 

This  is  the  White  House  injecting  Itself 
into  a  collective  bargaining   situation. 

I  think  it  Is  shocking — it's  a  shocking  lack 
of  objectivity — It's  a  shocking  example  of  the 
Administration  showing  its  partiality  for  the 
corporations  and  against  the  workers. 

Seeger.  Earlier,  this  Administration  said  It 
would  stay  out  of  collective  bargaining  ne- 
gotiations. In  the  last  few  weeks,  we've  had 
the  formation  of  a  conunlttee  in  the  building 
trades  Industry  to  set  some  type  of  guide- 
lines for  wage  increases.  Now  we  have  this — 
what  used  to  be  called  "Jawboning" — ^in  the 
steel  industry.  This  seems  to  be  an  escala- 
tion by  the  White  House. 

GoLDFiNOKR.  Well,  it  does  look  to  me,  Mr. 
Seeger,  like  an  escalation  of  "scapegoatlng" — 
"scapegoatlng"  the  American  worklngman, 
trying  to  lay  the  blame  for  aU  of  the 
problems — all  of  the  failures  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  this  Administration — on 
the  worklngman,  rather  than  where  it  be- 
longs— and  it  belongs,  essentially,  right  at 
the  doorstep   of  the  Administration. 

RowEN.  What  share  of  responsibility,  Mr. 
Goldfinger,  do  you  think  that  labor  generally 
should  accept  and  take  for  the  current  In- 
flation? 

OoiJ>nNCER.  Well,  the  working  people  In 
this  country  did  not  cause  the  inflation,  and 
the  working  people  of  this  country  are  lis 
prime  victims. 

Wage  Increases  have  caused  increases  In 
unit  cost,  to  some  degree — that's  true. 

But,  this  Is  a  minor  factor  In  the  overall 
situation.  The  cause  of  the  acceleration  of 
Inflation  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  Mr. 
Rowen,  has  been  the  Administration's  own 
policies,  which  shot  Interest  rates  up  to  the 
highest  levels  in  100  years.  They  abot  up — in 
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1969  and  early  1970 — to  the  highest  level 
since  the  1860's.  The  rise  in  interest  rates 
put  Increased  press\ire  on  costs  and  prices 
throughout  the  economy. 

Now,  a  second  factor  of  great  impwrtance. 
In  terms  of  the  Administration's  contrl'ou- 
tion  to  the  stepped-up  rise  of  living  costs 
has  been  the  recession  Itself. 

With  Industry  operating  at  74%  of  produc- 
tive capacity,  it's  obvious  that  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  American  economy  is  at  a 
standstUl. 

That's  what's  happened — and,  as  a  result 
of  productive  efficiency  being  more  or  less  at 
a  standatUl  during  much  of  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  additional  pressures  on  unit 
costs.  Now,  if  you  look  at  the  record,  Mr. 
Rowen,  you  find  that  the  cost  of  living  rose 
2.8%  in  19«7;  4.2%  In  '88:  6.4%  In  '69;  B.9% 
in  1970 — and  In  the  first  couple  of  months 
of  this  year.  It's  running  about  6%  a  year 
ago. 

Now,  workers  obviously  are  trying  to  offset 
that  when  they  come  Into  bargaining — into 
negotiations  with  employers — workers  and 
unions  are  trying  to  offset  the  prior  Increases 
in  living  costs,  and  to  make  some  Improve- 
ments in  bujrlng  power. 

Rowen.  Well,  Mr.  Meany  told  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  the  other  day — he  said 
this — "We  want  Inflation  ended.  We  want 
full  employment  restored.  We  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  to  meet  these  goals — as  much  as 
anyone  else."  What  would  be  the  program  of 
the  AFL-CIO  to  curb  Inflation  and  restore 
full  employment? 

OouiriNGER.  Well,  that's  a  big  order  for  a 
short  program. 

We  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  made  numerous 
recommendations — very  specific  recommend- 
ations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  the 
economy  has  to  be  lifted.  We  need  a  boost 
m  the  economy.  We  need  Job-creation  to 
reduce  the  very  high  levels  of  unemployment. 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  right  now, 
which  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate 
and  is  moving  ahead  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  would  create  public  service 
Jobs  In  state  and  local  governments  and  fed- 
eral agencies — by  and  large,  for  long-term 
unemployed  people.  It  Is  called  the  Public 
Service  Jobs  Program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States — Mr. 
Nixon — vetoed  this  kind  of  legislation  several 
months  ago. 

Now.  the  Congress  is  moving  ahead  again — 
moving  with  a  similar  blU.  We  think  that  the 
adoption  of  this  kind  of  bill  is  essential,  a« 
one  small  step  toward  Job-creation  and  to- 
ward a  reduction  of  unemplojrment. 

Another  thing  which  Is  essential,  we  think, 
Is  stepped-up  expenditures — government  ex- 
penditures— at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels — with  federal  grants-in-aid  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  social 
improvements,  such  as  urban  transit,  street 
Improvements,  public  buildings,  antl-poUn- 
tlon  devices,  water  and  sewer  systems. 

These  kinds  of  things  are  badly  needed  by 
the  cities,  and  by  the  states,  and  by  the 
American  people.  They  wotUd  create  Jobs  both 
on  the  site — on  the  construction  sites — and 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods — and  the  mate- 
rials. This  kind  of  development  woxild  not 
only  reduce  unemployment,  It  also  would 
Increase  Industry's  productive  efficiency,  and 
thereby,  begin  to  reduce  some  of  the  pres- 
sures on  unit  costs. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  we 
believe  su-e  needed. 

But  moreover,  Mr.  Rowen,  as  Mr.  Meany 
stated  once  again — before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  a  couple  of  weeks  ago— the 
AFL-CIO  Is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  over- 
all, across-the-board  stablllzaUon  controls, 
if  the  President  deems  that  they  are  neces- 
sary, provided  that  such  overall  sUblllzatlon 
controls  are  on  all  fomu  of  income— all 
prices,  proflts,  dividends,  rents  and  interest 
payments — as  well  as  on  the  wages  and  aal- 
artes  of  workers. 
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Seeger.  The  authority  cited  by  Mr.  Nixon 
for  his  stabilization  plan  In  the  building 
Industry,  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  was  this  stabiliza- 
tion law.  Now,  I  see,  the  AFL-CIO  Is  sup- 
porting renewal  of  that  authority.  Were  you 
surprised  that  this  was  used  In  Just  one 
sector  of  the  economy? 

QoLDFiNGER.  Yes,  Mr.  Seeger,  we  were  sur- 
prised by  that. 

We  supported  the  original  legislation.  We 
endorsed  the  purpose  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

It's  Interesting  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion opposed  the  legislation  at  that  time. 
They  then  used  it,  in  our  view,  in  an  utterly 
dlrtorted  form.  This  legislation  provided,  as 
we  saw  It,  for  across-the-board  controls — gave 
standby  authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  across-the-board  and  equit- 
able controls — not  only  on  the  wages  of 
workers,  but  on  executive  compensation, 
prices  and  proflts  too. 

The  President's  Executive  Order  on  con- 
struction stabilization,  which  is  entitled 
Stabilization  of  Wages  and  Prices,  Is  very 
specific  In  Its  controls  on  wages.  But,  there 
is  hardly  anything  more  than  vague  lan- 
guage about  some  kind  of  future  effort  by  a 
government  committee  that  Is  going  to  look 
Into  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  restraint 
on  construction  prices,  on  executive  compen- 
sation of  employers  and  management  in  con- 
struction, and  on  profits. 

The  order  is  completely  inequitable  and 
unfair.  It  is  solely  weighted  against  the 
workers  In  the  construction  Industry. 

ScEGER.  Well,  do  you  want  that  law  re- 
written when  It's  renewed?  It  expires  In  a 
few  weeks. 

GoLoriNGER.  Mr.  Meany  very  specifically 
urged  that  the  Congress,  In  extending  tM 
law,  make  It  abundantly  clear  that  this  au- 
thority Is  for  overall,  across-the-board,  and 
even-banded  measures,  rather  than  for  sin- 
gling out  one  Industry  or  one  group  of 
workers. 

RowBN.  Mr.  Ooldfinder,  at  the  same  time 
the  White  House  put  out  Its  Inflation  Alert, 
Chairman  McCracken,  of  the  Economic  Coun- 
cil, spoke  somewhat  optimistically  about  re- 
mits In  the  flrst  quarter.  He  said  there  had 
been  a  strong  upturn,  and  that  there  were 
hopes  for  improving  sales.  How  does  that 
check  with  your  own  assessment  of  the  re- 
covery from  the  recession? 

CtoLDpmoER.  Well,  Mr.  Rowen,  that  looks 
to  me  again  like  optimistic  rhetoric. 

It  looks  to  us  like  the  Administration — in- 
stead of  adopting  concrete  programs  to  lift 
the  economy  to  create  Jobs,  to  Increase  sales 
and  production— It  looks  to  us  Uke  the  Ad- 
ministration is  engaged  in  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram of  trying  to  psych  the  economy  upward. 

This  goes  back  to  the  French  psychologists 
of  the  1920's,  who  said  that  every  day,  in 
every  way,  things  are  getting  better  and 
better. 

Apparently,  the  Administration  Is  follow- 
ing that  kind  of  strange  advice — Just  keep 
saying  things  are  better  and  perhaps  they 
wlU  get  better. 

But,  If  you  look  at  the  record — at  the  con- 
crete evidence — the  point  is  that  there  were 
approximately  5  million  imemployed  people 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year— that's  the 
January-March  quarter  of  this  year. 

Rowen.  Will  that  number  grow,  do  you 
think? 

Goldfinger.  Yes — that  is  the  same  num- 
ber of  unemployed  as  In  the  fourth  quarter — 
the  last  quarter  of  1970. 

rm  afraid  that  on  the  basla  of  the  way 
things  look,  Mr.  Rowen.  that  number  will 
grow. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  cards  now — 
there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  Indicate 
any  significant  sharp  push  of  sales,  produc- 
tion and  employment. 

Sieger.  Do  you  see  the  economy  getting 
an  exaggerated  push  from  the  auto  Industry, 
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And  from  the  steel  industry,  in  this  quarter? 
Do  you  see  the  possibility  of  that  slacking 
In  the  second  quarter? 

GoLjyiTNGER.  Well,  much  of  what  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken is  talking  about — the  flrst  quarter 
rise  In  the  Gross  National  Product — is  simply 
a  rebound  from  the  effects  of  the  General 
Motors  strike  last  October  and  November. 

But,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  wide- 
spread upsurge  of  activity  in  this  economy. 
That's  one  of  the  things  that  very  badly  dis- 
turbs the  American  people  generally,  and 
particularly  the  trade  union  movement.  We 
see  a  record  of  not  only  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment, but,  month  after  month,  the 
Labor  Department  reports — In  the  past  sev- 
eral months — continuing  wideepreads,  rather 
small,  true  enough,  but  widespread  layoffs — 
in  the  construction  industry — In  almost 
every  manufacturing  Industry. 

The  only  sector  of  the  economy  where  em- 
ployment is  increasing  substantially  Is  state 
and  local  government  employment. 

Rowen.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about 
the  need  for  more  public  service  Jobe,  and 
for  larger  federal  expenditures  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  What  would  be  the  AFL-CIO's 
attitude  toward  a  program  for  further  tax 
cuts,  or  for  acceleration  of  the  tax  cuts  that 
have  already  been  planned  for  1972  and  '73? 

Goldfinger.  Our  emphasis,  Mr.  Rowen,  Is 
on  the  Administration's  moving  ahead  on 
the  needed  Job-creation  programs. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  situation  that  exists. 

According  to  the  Senate — United  States 
Senate  committee — this  Administration  now 
has  more  than  $12  billion  of  appropriated 
funds  frozen.  These  funds  Include  things  Uke 
$191  million  for  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment; $217  million  for  forest  roads  and 
trails;  9942  million  for  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing; $200  million  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grants;  $583  million  for  Model  Cities 
programs. 

Now,  we  think  that  these  funds,  which  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  should  be 
spent  by  the  Administration  to  create  Jobs 
and  to  provide  these  badly-needed  improve- 
ments. The  cities  certainly  need  them. 

RowKN.  Well,  does  that  mean  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  would  be  against  tax  cuts  in  this  situa- 
tion? 

Goldpingsk.  We  have  not  adopted  a  policy 
on  that  speclflc  issue,  Mr.  Rowen. 

But,  at  the  moment,  we  think  it  is  much 
more  Important  to  get  this  economy  moving 
ahead  on  the  basis  of  existing  programs  and 
existing  authority.  We  think  it  is  much  more 
important  to  get  a  large  portion  of  the  |12 
billion  that  the  President  Is  sitting  on — has 
frozen — to  get  that  money  into  public  Invest- 
ment and  Job-creation  programs — particu- 
larly when  the  cities  are  In  such  a  sad  state. 
It  seems  shameful  to  us  that  there  Is  almost 
$1  billion  for  low-rent  public  housing  frozen 
by  the  Administration,  and  almost  $600  mil- 
lion additional  funds  for  Model  Cities  pro- 
grams frozen. 

Seeger.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  the  White  House 
analysis  the  other  day  showed  that  the  only 
area  where  wage  increases  seem  to  be  slacken- 
ing off  Is  the  non-union  manufacturing  area. 
This  would  make  it  sound  as  If  during  a  re- 
cession, unions  should  grow.  Is  that  what's 
been  happening  In  this  last  period? 

OoLoriNGER.  I  haven't  followed  the  month- 
to-month  reports  on  this. 

Union  dues  payments  tend  to  decline  dur- 
ing a  recession,  because  of  unemployment 
and  layoffs.  When  people  aren't  at  work,  those 
things  decline. 

It's  quite  obvious,  from  the  report,  that 
those  non-union  people  need  a  union,  to  pro- 
tect them  and  to  provide  advances. 

Unions  have  been  growing  in  the  past  num- 
ber of  years.  In  some  parts  of  the  economy, 
such  as  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ment— and  public  employment  gnnerally — 
there  have  been  very  slgnlflcant  advances  In 
union  membership. 
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RowKN.  Would  you  be  as  strongly  against 
restoration  of  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit 
as  you  are  against  accelerated  depreciation? 

QoLOFiNGRR.  Mr.  Rowen,  we  are  opposed  to 
both  devices — they  are  tax  bonanzas  to  big 
business. 

The  Administration  has  come  up  with  this 
step-up  In  depreciation,  which  is  a  tax  bo- 
nanza of  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year  for  the  next 
several  years 

This  la  another  example  of  the  double 
standard  followed  by  this  Administration. 
They  blame  the  workers  for  the  problems 
that  exist,  and  then  give  handouts  to  busi- 
ness. 

The  7%  credit  is  the  same  kind  of  device 
as  the  accelerated  depreciation. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  Ne^'s  Conference  guest  was  Nathaniel 
Goldfinger,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Research.  Representing  the  press 
were  Murray  Seeger,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Hobart 
Rowen,  business  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  This  Is  your  moderator, 
P^ank  Harden,  Inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  U  a  pub- 
lic affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO,  pro- 
duced in  cooperation  vrith  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System. 

MoTUAi,  Announcer.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 


INTERFAITH    RALLY  IN 
WEST  ORANGE.   N.J. 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW   jkrset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20  I  discussed  in  the  Record  the  shock- 
ing bombing  of  the  Jewish  Center  in 
West  Orange,  N.J.  I  am  pleased  to  follow 
up  on  that  report  by  informing  my  col- 
leagues of  the  interfaith  rally  held  in 
West  Orange  last  Sunday  organized  by 
local  civic  and  religious  groups. 

An  estimated  1,000  persons  gathered 
at  West  Orange  Moimtain  High  School 
to  mount  a  "Rally  for  Unity."  Also  pres- 
ent at  the  rally,  sponsored  by  15  churches 
and  synagogues  and  47  local  organiza- 
tions, were  West  Orange  Mayor  Louis  P. 
Falcone  and  former  State  Senator  Mac- 
yln  Goldman. 

After  the  closing  prayer  was  delivered 
by  Msgr.  John  T.  Lawlor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Rectory,  the  rally  participants 
marched  from  the  high  school  to  the 
lawn  of  the  Jewish  Center  despite  rain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  out  of  this 
tragic  bombing  incident  has  come  a 
strong  showing  of  brotherhood,  for  which 
the  citizens  of  West  Orange  can  justifia- 
bly take  pride.  This  community,  in  which 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  reside,  has 
demonstrated  its  total  commitment  to 
redress  the  wrongs  perpetuated  against 
one  house  of  worship  within  the  com- 
munity. In  such  stressful  times  it  is  good 
to  see  a  community  such  as  West  Orange, 
which  is  truly  united. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleague.  I 
include  below  the  speech  delivered  by 
keynote  speaker  Judge  Brendan  T. 
Byrne,  as  well  as  the  program  of  the 
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rally  for  unity  which  lists  both  th( 
tldpants  and  the  sponsors  of  the  i^y 
Remarks    of    Jitdci:    BREJfDAN    T     B-*HNr — 


JiTDCi:    Brewdan 
Mat  2.  1971 


This  Is  a  special  day  for  West  OraAgel  A 
day  In  which  we  come  together  from  wrlous 
callings  to  demonstrate  unity.  { 

Many  of  its  were  literally  awakened  to  the 
need  for  this  demonstration  of  \inlty  t>y  t^e 
events  of  April  18th.  two  weeks  ago.  4  t*!*** 
rocked  the  mountain  top  and  the  aufur  of 
violence  which  had  never  really  threatened 
our  community  before.  se«med  to  be  upon  us. 

And  those  who  woke  early  and  hear4  radio 
accounts  of  what  had  happened,  heard  in- 
terviews with  a  courageous  rabbi,  who  »tand- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  terror  and  destruction 
was  announcing  bis  determination  to  carry 
on.  Rabbi  Moeeson's  course  has  been  charted 
with  a  dedication  that  does  not  yield  to  in- 
timidation or  panic,  and  which  did  not  yield 
on  that  morning  even  for  a  moment. 

So,  under  Harold  Moeeeon's  Inspiration,  a 
sense  of  nornaalcy  quickly  returned  to  our 
community.  The  panic  tiiat  might  hava  been, 
was  not.  Nothing  was  destroyed  but  brick 
and  lumber;  and  a  leader  of  the  Jewish 
Community,  even  If  he  had  stood  aloae,  was 
unshakeable. 

Yet,  a  significant  thing  happened  14  Weet 
Orange.  The  community,  with  remarkable 
unity,  determined  that  Harold  Mozeson 
would  not  stand  alone.  Immediate  offers  of 
support  and  assistance  were  forthcoming. 
Community  outrage  was  universal.  People 
who  did  not  know  where  the  Jewish  Oom- 
munity  Center  Is  In  West  Orange,  felt  tbMl 
their  values  had  been  threatened.  Aad  the 
Rabbi  who  stood  alone  in  the  rubble,  found 
he  was  not  alone.  He  saw  an  outpouring  of 
community  leaders,  of  civic  leaders,  of  re- 
ligious leaders,  and  of  citizens,  whlcb  was 
unparalleled  in  our  community  hlstqry. 

This  was  not  an  outpouring  of  people  who 
felt  a  sense  of  sbAied  guilt  for  the  wjanton 
act  of  destruction  of  April  18th.  It  ^s  an 
outpouring  of  people  who  shared  a  aebse  of 
appreciation  for  what  the  Jewish  Commun- 
ity Center  stands  for  in  West  Orangf,  and 
who  could  not  passively  accept  any  thrc^at 
to  it 

That  outpouring  must  have  Impressed  and 
comforted  Rabbi  Moseson.  And  I  know  It  has 
added  to  his  strength  in  his  determination 
to  rebuild.  [ 

But  he  has  made  it  clear  that  the  repulld- 
Ing  is  only  of  the  bricks  and  lumb«  and 
physical  structure,  because  nothing  el|e  was 
destroyed.  j 

The  attack  on  April  18th  was  obvloiBly  an 
attack  on  a  symbol.  What  that  symbol  stood 
Ing  Is  only  of  the  brloks  and  ltunb«r  and 
spirit  of  community  aerrioe  by  a  congrega- 
tion, that  spirit  is  undamaged. 

If  the  attack  was  on  the  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion of  a  rabbi  to  his  congregation,  that 
spirit  is  undamaged. 

If  that  attack  was  on  a  forum  wher^  ideas 
oould  be  exchanged  and  where  controversy 
could  be  explored,  that  forum  exists  az)d  will 
continue  to  exist. 

If  that  attack  was  on  the  oourag^  of  a 
man,  of  a  rabbi,  of  a  leader,  that  courage 
has  been  tested — that  courage  is  fln^. 

If  that  attack  was  on  the  concept  of  itoler- 
ance  In  this  oommunity,  that  tolerance  is 
more  firmly  rooted  than  It  has  ever  bfeen. 

April  18th  is  a  significant  date  in  tiie  his- 
tory of  our  country.  It  was  the  date  on  wblcdi 
the  people  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were 
awakened  to  the  need  to  protect  freedom  and 
liberty.  They  stood  and  were  coimtefl.  We 
stand  to  be  coxinted  today. 


Raixt   fob   tJwTTT — Mat   2.    1971 
Mountain  High  School  Audltorlvun 
Jewish  Oenter  of  West  Orange 

PtOtHUM 

Pledge  of  allegiance — Entire  assembly 
Inyocatlon  by  Rer.  Ernest  C.  Bnslln 
antdale  Presbyterian  Cbxirch. 
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par-  Showing  of  colors — Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Veterans   Oroups. 

National  anthem— Entire  assembly. 

Greetings — Harry  Bonnet,  President,  Town 
CouncU. 

Keynote  address — Honorable  Brendan 
Byrne. 

A  message  from  our  youth — Participants  to 
be  announced. 

Acknowledgement — Murray  Gottlieb,  Pres- 
ident, Jewish  Center. 

Song  presentation — Lincoln  Jr.  High 
School  8th  Grade  Choir,  Ronald  Owens,  Di- 
rector. 

Benediction — Father  John  Judge,  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Church. 

Entire  assembly  to  march  to  the  Jewish 
Center  and  reassemble  on  the  Ten4)le 
Oroimds. 

Song  "Kumbaya"  and  Friendship  Chain — 
Cantor  Edward  W.  Berman,  Choir  and  As- 
sembly. 

Closing  prayer — Rabbi  Harold  Mozeson, 
Temple  B'nal  Sholom,  Jewish  Center  of  Weet 
Orange. 

SPONSORS 

Churches  and  synagogues 
Olivet  Congregational  Christian. 
Holy  Trinity  Episcopal. 
St.   Mark's. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
Bethany-Evangelical    Free. 
Beth  Israel  Synagogue. 
Ahawas    Achlm    B'nai    Jacob    and    David 
Norwegian  Mission  Assembly. 
Patterson  Memorial  Presbyterian. 
Pleasantdale    Presbyterian. 
Ridgewood    Community. 
St.  Cloud  Presbyterian. 
Our  Lady  of  Loiirdes  Roman  Catholic. 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church. 
Church  of  God — Undenominational. 

Organizations 

American  Legion  Post.  No.  22. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

B'nal  Britb  Lodge  No.  1068. 

B'nai  Brith  Women,  West  Orange  Chapter, 

Boy  Soouts  of  America,  West  Orange 
Troops. 

Catholic  Daughters  of  America  No.  7it2. 

Citizens  League  of  West  Orange. 

Conuniuiity  Service  CouncU  of  Orange 
and   Maple  wood. 

Creative  Arts  Group. 

Crestmont    Deborah. 

Democratic  Club  of  West  Orange. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America,  West  Orange 
Troops. 

Hadassah. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Jaycees,  West    Orange. 

Junior  Women's  Club  of  West  Orange. 

Knights  of  Coliunbus.  West  Orange. 

Ladles  Catholic  Benevolent  Association. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mountain  High  Booster  Club. 

National  CouncU  of  Jevrish  Woaxen,  West 
Orange. 

O.  R.  T. 

Police  Athletic  League  and  Women's  Di- 
vision. 

Pleasantdale  Businessmen's  Association. 

RepubUcan  Club  of  West  Orange. 

Rotary  Club  of  West  Orange. 

Societies  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church. 

Suburban   Club. 

Tory  Corner  Businessmen's  Association. 

Unlco  National.  Orange-West  Orange 
Chapter. 

Valley  Civic  Association. 

Valley  Settlement  House. 

VJ.W.  No.  376. 

West  Orange  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

West  Orange   Chronicle. 

West  Orange  Community  House. 

West  Orange  ClvU  Defense. 

West  Orange  Council  of  P.T.A.'s. 

West  Orange  Fire  Auxiliary. 

West  Orange  First  Aid  Squad    and  Ladles 
AuxUlary. 
Pleas-         Weet  Orange  High  School  Booster  Club. 

West  Orange  Eawanls. 
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and 


West  Orange  Lions  Club. 

West  Orange  Moimtain  Top  League. 

Wetit    Orange  Optimists. 

West  Orange  Police  AuxUlary. 

Women's  Club  of  West  Orange. 

Chairman  and  Master  of  Ceremonies— 
Father  John  Judge,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church. 

Co-chairmen — Rev.  Ernest  C.  Enslln;  Bev 
Kenneth  Lynde;  and  Rev.  Harold  J.  Stan- 
ton. 

Honorary  chairmaji — Rabbi  Harold  Mose- 
son. 


PAST.    PRESENT.    AND   FUTURE   OP 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
questions  put  to  me  most  frequently  as 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  is  why  we  in  the  United 
States  should  keep  giving  assistance  to 
the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  that  question  an- 
swered so  succinctly  or  eloquently  as  It 
was  in  a  recent  Pan  American  Day 
speech  In  Tampa,  Fla..  by  the  Honorable 
Eduardo  Oaitan-Duran,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Embassy  of  Colombia. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  many  in  this 
Chamber  In  Latin  America,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  speech  in  the  Record  : 

Past,  Pubxnt,  and  Futukz  or  thi  Intix- 
Akxxican  Ststxm 

Mr.  Chairman:  First  of  aU  I  want  to  express 
deep  appreciation,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Oaitan 
and  myself,  for  your  kind  Invitation  to  speak 
to  you  tonight.  As  a  representative  of  my 
cotintry,  I  feel  deeply  honored  to  address  tueii 
a  distinguished  audience  regarding  the  q)e- 
clal  relationship  between  the  countries  of 
the  Americas — an  appropriate  and  meaning- 
ftil  subject  for  this  Pan  American  Day  cele- 
bration. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  recaU  all 
the  history  that  has  forged  such  a  profound 
and  unique  relationship  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Hemisphere.  Everyone  here  knows 
that  since  the  very  dawn  of  our  independence 
there  has  been  a  conception  of  unity  aad 
solidarity  as  a  common  enterprise  for  peace 
among  the  Republics  of  the  Americas. 

Today  Pan  American  relations  are  cemented 
by  an  international  law  of  its  own,  which 
applies  the  universal  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations  %ith  special  htiman  and  sodal 
characteristics.  Over  a  period  of  eighty  yean, 
with  the  participation  of  all  member  naUons. 
there  has  been  an  incredible  amount  of  work 
devoted  to  perfecting  and  strengthening  the 
economic,  political,  cultural  and  military 
bonds  of  the  Hemisphere.  Thus,  the  legal  body 
that  represents  Pan  American  ideals — the 
Organization  of  American  States — is  a  dy- 
namic system  that  has  changed  with  the 
times  and  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
Americas,  acquiring  an  unsurpassed  degree 
of  competence  that  makes  It  possible  to 
keep  alive  the  drive  to  promote  a  better  life 
for  all  Americans. 

But  the  greatest  change  In  the  system  is 
the  conviction  expressed  by  all  Its  member* 
that  economic  and  social  development  » 
possible  and  that  the  conditions  of  poverty, 
hunger  and  Ignorance  that  afflict  the  ms- 
Jorlty  of  Its  people  must  and  can  be  changed. 
The  future  of  the  Panamerican  System  rests 
on  the  premise  that  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  at  the  peoples  in  the  Americas  U 
its  most  urgent  and  important  task,  basic  to 
the  vtablUty  of  all  the  members  of  the 
systeuL 

Since  World  War  n.  however,  two  funds- 
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n^ntal  changes  have  occurred  In  lAtin 
^fflrtca:  a  rapid  populaUon  increase  and  a 
^^tion  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  areas. 
iw^example:  Ccrfombia's  three  largest  cltlee 
b«e  been  growing  at  rates  over  6%  a  year 
for  the  past  two  decades,  and  over  60%  of 
the  population  of  Colombia  now  lives  in 
tMetat  100,000  people  or  more.  In  1988,  70% 
at  the  population  lived  in  the  country-side. 
Bdectlve  migration  of  young  adults  from 
niral  to  urban  areas  has  resulted  In  a  slow  ex- 
Lnsion  of  the  rural  force,  whUe  the  urban 
SbOT  force  has  Increased  at  a  rate  of  4.4% 
jnnually.  As  of  1964  three  quarters  of 
Bogota's  population  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  59  had  been  bom  outside  the  city,  and  al- 
most half  of  them  had  arrived  in  the  capital 
within  the  preceding  eleven  years,— since 
1963  Bogota  today  has  a  popiUatlon  of  2.5 
million  people  and  by  1976  It  will  reach  8.6 
minion.  These  trends  may  be  observed  In 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Besides  the  altered  composition  of  the  ur- 
ban population,  the  rate  of  the  general  popu- 
lation growth  is  explosive:  forty  years  ago  the 
•early  rate  of  increase  was  1.8%,  today  it  is 
3 0%.  At  the  present  rate  it  is  estimated  that 
by  the  year  1980  the  popxilatlon  of  Latin 
America  will  be  337  mUUon  and  by  the  year 
2,000  wiU  reach  580  mUlion. 

The  changes  in  size  and  location  of  the 
popuUtlon  of  Latin  America  have  been  the 
predominant  factors  that  have  depressed  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. — 6J%  a  year  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years, — thus  creating  a  con- 
dition that  Raul  Preblsch  has  described  as 
"The  dynamic  insuSttclency  of  the  Latin 
American  economy". 

"The  rate  of  development" — says  Pre- 
blBch— "has  not  been  active  enough  to  re- 
spond to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  demo- 
graphic expansion,  with  a  tremendous  wast- 
age of  human  potential  that  is  discarded  in 
one  form  or  another,  wilih  detrimental  ef- 
fects upon  the  economy  and  the  sodal  statiu 
of  the  people." 

Usually  a  reduction  In  the  agricultural 
labor  force  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development,  but  in  the  case  of  Latin 
America  this  reduction  does  not  mean  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  the  industrial  labor 
force.  Quite  the  contrary,  every  year  millions 
of  yoimg  men  come  into  the  labor  market, — 
which  has  limited  offers  for  employment, — 
and  ftnrt  meager  subsistence  in  the  area  of 
services.  This  creates  a  tremendous  depres- 
sion In  the  growth  rate  since  the  quality  of 
the  work  avaUable  is  not  productive  enough 
to  pemilt  a  consumer  economy  of  vufflclent 
strength  to  generate  a  high  rate  of  indus- 
trialisation. 

Fortimately,  In  Latin  America,  most  of  the 
dut>nlc  problems  of  our  development  are 
well  known,  and  we  are  aware  that  progress 
depends  prlmarUy  on  the  nations  them- 
selves, that  development  is  a  national  effort 
produced  by  the  Internal  dynamics  of  a 
society,  and  that,  whatever  the  sacrifices,  it 
is  necessary  to  set  our  clocks  ahead  of  time 
without  blaming  anyone  for  what  is  happen- 
ing to  us.  That  is  why  the  Panamerican  con- 
cept acquires  more  and  more  relevance  to- 
day, because  we  aU  know  very  weU  that  much 
of  the  Impulse  for  development  has  come 
from  collective  efforts  of  the  hemisphere.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1969,  the  Latin  American 
counfa-les  invested  160  bUUon  doUars  in  the 
various  programs  established  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  concept,  while  the  United 
Stetes  contributed  6.7  billion  for  the  same 
purpose  a  substantial  effort  to  the  progress  of 
the  hemisphere. 

But  If  there  is  agreement  that  develop- 
ment should  be  sought  primarily  by  the  un- 
•lerdeveloped  countries  themselves,  and  that 
they  should  Improve  the  management  of 
their  economies.  It  Is  also  true  that  because 
of  the  weakness  In  trade  and  our  accumu- 
Isted  Indebtedness,  it  \s  not  possible  to  con- 
ttaue  a  reasonably  fast  rate  of  progress,  tak- 
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ing  into  account  the  factors  of  population 
and  employment,  without  continuing  as- 
sistance from  foreign  capital,  both  private 
and  governmental. 

External  aid  helps  to  overcome  formidable 
obstacles  in  the  process  of  development.  It 
contributes  to  the  fulfUlment  of  the  objec- 
tives that  Latin  America  has  set  out  for  itself. 
It  creates  a  framework  within  which  greater 
amounts  of  resources  can  flow.  It  Is  vital 
to  the  promotion  of  Latin  American  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  wortd.  It  coiUd  provide 
the  leverage  necessary  to  permit  a  better 
utilization  of  resources.  It  oould  be  above  all 
a  meaningful  relationship  which  creates 
friendship  and  understanding. 

But  on  the  subject  of  international  coop- 
eration, the  question  Is  Immediately  raised: 
"Why  should  the  Industrialized  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  give  economic  aid 
to  Latin  America?  Why  should  we  care? 
What  is  in  it  for  us?.  .  .  .  When  there 
are  so  many  problems  at  home,  why 
should  we  help  foreigners?.  .  .  .  Besides 
the  obvious  answers  that  economic  progress 
has  always  been  a  primary  drive  of  the 
wealthy  nations,  that  It  is  closely  related  to 
world  order  and  that  it  has  strategic  and  hu- 
manitarian considerations,  let  me  dream  for 
a  while  and  express  a  thought  on  the  meaning 
of  a  developMI  Hemisphere  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

There  is  a  deficit  today  in  balance  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
In  a  two-way  stream  involving  goods  worth 
9  billion  dollars,  4.8  bilUon  are  exported  to 
Latin  America  and  4.3  billions  are  imported 
from  the  area.  But  the  Imbalance  is  more 
serious  If  we  take  into  consideration  that 
80%  of  United  States  exports  are  manufac- 
tured Shnd  semi-manufactured  goods,  nm- 
chinery  and  equipment,  whUe  only  2096  of 
Latin  American  exports  to  this  cotmtry  are 
in  these  categories.  In  other  words,  the  lAtln 
American  countries  do  not  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  capital  goods  they  need 
to  import. 

The  human  resources  of  latin  America, 
properly  utUized,  can  be  a  tremendous  asset: 
The  Immense  natural  wealth,  the  common 
heritage  of  Pan  Americanism  that  makes  easy 
and  close  relations  between  nations,  and  the 
definite  Latin  American  commitment  to  the 
pirlnclples  of  Western  civilization.  What 
would  happen  In  the  light  of  the  above  If 
the  annual  Income  of  all  the  people  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Hemisphere  were  raised  to  one 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  Instead  of  today's 
MflOdoUars? 

The  mere  thought  of  such  an  Increase  in 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  Latin  nations 
brings  visions  of  a  huge  effort  requiring 
tremendous  quantity  of  Imports  in  the  form 
of  capital  goods,  machinery  and  equipment 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Most 
of  the  countries  have  the  capacity  to  utilize 
greater  amoimt  of  Imports  today,  but  they 
are  hampered  by  restrictions  imposed  by 
their  balance  of  payments.  If  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Continent  can  be  raised  and 
maintained  at  a  yearly  rate  of  8%,  the  need 
for  capital  goods  for  the  next  twenty  or 
thirty  years  would  be  Immense.  This  is  not 
an  impossible  task.  There  are  countries  in 
the  Hemisphere  today, — Colombia  for  one, — 
with  long  range  development  plans  with 
growth  targets  of  7.6%  a  year,  which  are  be- 
ing Implemented. 

What  would  happen  then  if  the  Income 
per  capita  of  the  Latin  American  coimtrtee 
were  to  Improve  to  such  level  as  to  permit 
additional  purchasing  power  for  their  peo- 
ple? What  would  be  then  the  demand  for 
United  States  goods?  Colombia,  with  23  mll- 
Uon  inhabitants,  where  only  18%  of  the 
population  can  buy  manufactured  goods,  im- 
ports cloee  to  800  mUUon  dollars  a  year  from 
the  United  States.  What  would  be  the  im- 
pact on  the  industry  of  this  country  if  a 
potential  maricet  of  600  mllUon  people  were 
to  expand  rapidly  its  purchasing  capacity? 
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As  the  growth  of  the  coimtries  Increase,  so  is 
their  need  for  capital  and  consumer  goods. 
Would  It  be  possible  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  supply  this  demand?  Would  this  coun- 
try be  prepared  to  satisfy  added  tourism  from 
Latin  America?  Would  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  city  of  Tampa  be  ready  to  handle  an 
endless  stream  of  visitors,  eager  to  shof),  to 
visit,  to  enjoy  the  sights,  to  absorb  the  cul- 
ture of  the  laiul? 

Think  for  a  moment  on  what  it  means  to 
have  a  prosperous  neighbor.  Think  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  commercial  exchange  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  ones  South  of  the 
border. 

With  the  technological  advances  In  the 
United  States,  greater  productivity  wUl  create 
a  true  international  distribution  of  labor 
within  the  Continent,  saving  precloiu  labor 
resources  that  can  be  applied  to  more  capi- 
tal oriented  enterprises,  at  the  same  time 
promoting  industries  in  countries  where  less 
exp>enslve  labor  Is  available. 

No  nation  Is  ever  self-sufficient.  TTiere- 
fore,  as  conditions  improve,  the  Latin 
American  Industries  will  demand  more  ad- 
vanced elements  to  become  more  efficient. 
These  goods,  of  high  caplUl  Input,  wUl  have 
to  be  pxirchased  from  this  country.  Thus,  the 
old  principle  that  the  "rich  will  get  richer" 
will  apply  to  the  fullest  with  the  de\elop- 
ment  of  the  Latin  American  oountTles. 

Why  cannot  we  think  then  of  economic 
assistance  as  a  form  of  a  long  range  invest- 
ment, of  a  bUateral  relationship,  where  the 
brilliant  future  is  the  resultant  of  an  effort 
made  by  partners?  Why  cannot  we  think  in 
terms  of  mutual  benefits,  and  not  in  terms 
of  gifts?  Many  of  you  here  tonight  are  In 
banking.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bank's  main 
business  is  to  utUlze  its  resources  in  order 
to  bring  profits  to  both  the  lender  and  the 
borrower?  Why  cannot  we  think  of  the  nec- 
essary and  vital  development  loans  that  this 
country  extends  to  others  in  the  Hemisphere 
as  a  trigger  that  wUl  ultimately  bring  bene- 
fits to  the  lender  and  to  the  borrower?  And 
If  we  complement  aid  funds  with  a  proper 
trade  policy,  would  not  that  be  the  same 
as  developing  the  huge  markets  of  which  I 
spoke  Just  a  moment  ago? 

These  and  many  other  questions  come  to 
mind  with  the  thought  of  a  faster  devel- 
opment of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Its 
implications  for  the  industrial  potential  of 
the  United  States  are  incredible.  It  does 
stagger  the  imagination  of  people  that  can 
think  ahead  of  their  times,  of  people  that 
can  put  together  not  only  the  mere  humani- 
tarian fetilngs  towards  a  lees  fortunate 
human-being,  but  the  conception  of  an  ob- 
jective that  will  be  as  great  as  man  can 
make  it.  This  people  are  here  tonight.  Thus 
the  Pan  American  Day  celebration  is  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  great  future  of  a 
great  people  and  to  think  ahead  about  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  a  whole 
Continent,  bound  together  by  the  ideals  that 
brought  us  here  tonight. 


MASONIC  YOUTH  COMMITTEE 
ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  NIW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPBXSBn'ATIVXS 

Monday.  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sharing 
with  my  colleagues  the  winning  essays  of 
the  Masonic  Youth  Committee  Essay 
Contest  in  New  York.  The  topic  l8  "Free- 
dom" and  the  participants  are  students 
throughout  the  State.  This  year's  win- 
ners have  written  a  group  of  outstanding 
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essays — all  of  them  framed  arouiid  the 
author's  personal  reflections  aboiit  the 
meaning  of  freedom  in  contemj|orary 
society.  We  should  all  consider  theideep- 
er  meanings  of  our  liberty  more  often, 
for  freedom  is  the  first  victim  of  at)athy. 

Reading  over  these  essays,  one  is  $truck 
by  the  simple  but  eloquent  truth  In  them. 
One  student,  in  defining  freedom,  states: 

Freedom  Is  the  right  to  speak  freely.  How- 
ever, we  m\i8t  also  listen  politely  ta  what 
otbera  have  to  say.  More  than  any  other  form 
of  goTcrnment  democracy  demands  a  capa- 
city for  good  manners.  Freedom  of  speech 
does  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  sboiit  ob- 
scenities or  make  inflammatory  stateinents. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  hear  such  words 
after  the  spectacle  last  week  here  in 
Washington,  when  thousands  of  youth 
tried  to  violate  the  rights  of  others  in  the 
name  of  peace.  J 

The  students  who  wrote  the  warning 
essays  this  year  in  the  Masonic  contest 
are,  I  am  happy  to  note,  much  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  youth  of  America 
than  the  self-styled  revolutionaries  (of  the 
streets.  The  winners  are  as  follows:  Cur- 
tis Burden,  Liverpool,  N.Y.,  first  prize, 
$600;  Susan  Cook.  Brownville,  N.Y.,  sec- 
(Hid  prize,  $400;  Richard  Lincer,  |>lain- 
vlew,  N.Y.,  third  prize,  $300;  Joan  Wight- 
man,  Andover,  N.Y..  honorable  mention. 
$100 ;  Hessa  Bhadte,  Mmont,  N.Y.,  h(onor- 
able  mention.  $100.  The  essays  follow  In 
order,  with  Mr.  Burden's  first-priz^  work 

first:  i 

What  Is  Freedom? 

(By  Curtis  Burden) 

America  Is  being  challenged  today  a^  never 
before  In  her  history  to  show  the  worll  that 
a  free  society  can  govern  Itself  wel).  and 
provide  a  good  life  for  all  Its  citizen*.  Our 
forefathers  thought  that  life  wlthou^  free- 
dom was  not  worth  living,  and  that  tias  be- 
come an  American  ideal.  From  the  beg^ 
Of  Its  history  America  has  stood  fc 
dom.  People  have  come  to  this  land 
aU  over  the  world  seeking  freedom 
opportunity  to  improve  their  lives.  Prpedom 
demands  responsibility  and  restraint  *n  the 
part  of  the  Individual.  To  be  free  la 
responsible.  Otherwise  freedom  turni  Into 
license. 

Yet,  what  is  freedom  and  what  ire  its 
limits?  Freedom  is  the  right  to  speak 
However,  we  must  also  listen  politely  U  <  what 
others  have  to  say.  More  than  any  other  form 
of    government    democracy   demands 


a  ca- 
pacity for  good  manners.  Freedom  of  ipeech 
does  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  shout 
obscentltles  or  make  inflammatory  state- 
ments. 

Freedom  Is  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably. This  does  not  mean  engaging  in  riots 
that  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of 
others.  | 

Freedom  Is  the  right  to  print  the  truth. 
The  press  has  the  responsibility  to  restrain 
itself  and  not  to  print  things  that  wonld  be 
injurious  or  offensive  to  Individuals  ir  our 
country.  f 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  worship  as  we 
please,  but  not  to  force  our  religious  beliefs 
on  others.  j 

Freedom  Is  the  opportunity  for  all  otir 
cltlzens  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  raliglon 
to  advance  as  far  as  their  ability  anfl  am- 
bition will  take  them.  I 

Freedom  is  being  able  to  choose  that  Which 
Is  right  and  good. 

The  Liberty  Bell  at  Philadelphia.  Uhlch 
rang  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed,  is  preserved  by  Amerlcaas  be- 
cause it  symbolizes  the  fact  that  they  once 
fought  and  won  their  freedom.  It  re^nlnds 
them  that  the  fight  for  freedom  never;  ends. 
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Freedom  is  not  a  heritage,  but  a  fresh  con- 
quest for  each  generation.  The  price  each 
man  must  pay  for  freedom  is  to  strive  con- 
stantly to  extend  it  to  all  people. 

Frkedou 
(By  Susan  Cook) 

Freedom  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  Is  chooelng 
your  own  friends,  your  own  school  or  col- 
lege, your  own  career.  It  is  you  deciding  on 
what  movies  to  see.  what  clothes  to  wecu-, 
what  foods  to  eat.  Freedom  is  changing  some- 
thing rather  than  Just  loving  or  leaving  It. 
Freedom  is  all  of  these  plus  many  more 
things.  It  can  be  expressed  In  a  million  ways, 
your  manner  of  speaking,  in  your  hobbles.  In 
what  3rou  accomplish,  whether  In  school  or 
not.  Freedom  depends  on  your  feelings  and 
how  you  e]q>rees  them. 

It  is  an  abstract  term  which  is  used  In 
many  different  meanings.  It  is  doing  what 
you  want,  when,  and  how  you  want.  How- 
ever, freedom  does  have  its  special  limits. 
As  long  as  you  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others,  you  may  enjoy  freedom. 
When  you  ignore  other  i>eople's  rights,  you 
are  not  enjoying  freedom  but,  rather,  license. 
Some  people  mistake  license  for  freedom  and 
feel  that  there  should  be  no  laws  and  regu- 
lations because  laws  infringe  upon  their 
freedom.  These  people  are  wrong.  They  do 
not  realize  that  without  laws  to  govern  us, 
we  would  lose  our  freedom.  Our  society  would 
no  longer  exist.  It  would  turn  into  a  svirvlval 
of  the  flttest.  lacking  any  freedom  whatso- 
ever. 

Most  Americans  understand  the  difference 
between  freedom  and  license  and  abide  by 
the  law  which  they,  themselves,  heli>ed  to 
establish.  Our  form  of  government 
democracy,  Is  merely  an  outgrowth 
dom.  Americans  are  known  for  their  Inde- 
pendent spirit  and  their  high  regard  for 
freedom  ao  it  Is  only  natural  that  they  have 
a  democratic  type  of  government  to  protect 
that  priceless  abstraction  known  as  free- 
dom. 
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to  cry  out  against  industrial  polluters  when 
you  yourself  pollute  the  earth  with  soft  drink 
cans  and  "souped-up"  cars.  Freedom  u  not 
the  right  to  condemn  the  capitalist  system 
when  you  can  offer  no  alternative  and  you 
insist  on  having  your  stereos,  cars,  and 
clothes.  Freedom  Is  not  the  right  to  "turn 
on"  with  drugs,  run  away  from  life,  and 
distort  your  natural  senses. 

No  freedom  Is  absolute.  Freedom  is  Just  u 
much  privilege  as  responsibility.  Freedom  U 
a  delicate  balance  between  privilege  and 
license  which.  If  upset,  restricts  the  rights  of 
all.  Today's  youth  as  the  nation's  future 
leaders  must  be  aware  of  the  concepts  of 
freedom  if  It  Is  to  use  freedom  wisely  and 
lead  our  nation  with  foresight.  We  must  not 
chastise  others  for  restricting  people's  free- 
doms before  we  examine  our  own  actions.  We 
dare  not  be  so  self-righteous  as  to  believe  that 
only  our  views  are  correct.  Freedom  is  an  awe- 
some burden  and  Its  challenge  faces  youth 
today — the  way  in  which  we  handle  this  chal- 
lenge will  determine  the  fortunes  of  our  na- 
tion for  years  to  come. 


What  Is  Fkkedom? — An  Open  Lgriaa  To 

YOTTTH 

(By  Richard  Lincer) 

What  is  freedom?  This  Is  the  challenging 
question  which  confronts  our  nation  today. 
People  are  attempting  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  their  freedoms  and  at  times  freedoms 
are  being  abused.  Therefore  It  Is  necessary 
for  |>eople  to  know  what  freedom  Is  so  they 
can  determine  what  their  rights  are.  But  this 
propoaltion  is  Indeed  difficult  to  carry  out 
because  "freedom"  Is  a  term  which  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  simple  definitions.  Freedom  as  a 
concept  Is  nebulous  and  indefinite.  The  con- 
cept of  freedom  includes  what  freedom  is,  as 
well  as  what  freedom  is  not — If  the  llmita  of 
Individual  freedom  are  overstepped,  then  the 
freedom  of  all  suffers.  Freedom  Is  respon- 
sibility and  selfcontrol.  Freedom  Is  an  elusive 
ideal  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  define  It  Is 
by  specific  examples  and  not  by  words. 

Freedom  la  the  right  to  believe  whatever 
you  want  as  long  as  you  do  not  restrict  the 
beliefs  of  others.  Freedom  Is  the  right  of  free 
speech  as  long  as  you  do  not  deny  this 
right  to  others.  Freedom  Is  the  right  to 
criticize  as  long  as  you  can  offer  something 
better.  Freedom  Is  government  by  majority 
rule  as  long  as  that  majority  does  not  use 
Its  powers  to  sublimate  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties. Freedom  Is  the  right  to  call  for  peace 
as  long  as  you  do  net  preach  violence. 

But  freedom  also  has  Its  limits  and  acts 
outside  these  limits  are  not  freedom  but 
license.  Individuals  who  abuse  freedoms  in 
a  free  society  limit  the  freedoms  of  everyone 
else.  Thus,  freedom  Is  not  the  right  to  de- 
stroy and  disrupt  because  your  opinions  differ 
with  those  of  others.  Freedom  Is  not  the 
right  to  force  the  closing  of  colleges  or  iml- 
versltles  because  certain  "nonnegotlable  de- 
mands" are  not  met.  Freedom  Is  not  the  right 


Freedom 
(By  Joan  Wightman) 
Freedom,  Ubertad,  liberty — they  sound  dif- 
ferent but  they  all  mean  the  same.  To  every 
man  across  the  world,  the  word  freedom, 
expressed  in  his  native  tongue,  brings  a  very 
distinct,  unique  feeling  within  himself— a 
feeing  that  is  very  hard  to  explain  or  define. 
This  one  emotion  has  led  masses  of  people 
through  both  victory  and  destruction 
throvighout  all  the  phases  of  history. 

In  one  sense  the  emotion  Is  very  compU- 
5il>ea  lo     rated,    being    mixed   with   love,   pride,  and 
lent,     ft/^hatred  all  at  once,  and  in  another  it  becomes 
of  fre«-     a  simple  Inborn  reaction.  Even  as  a  butterfly 
knows  what  freedom  is  as  It  flutters  away 
from  you.  Every  Insect,  animal,  and  human 
being  seems  to  be  born  with  Its  meaning  im- 
bedded deep  in  his  soul. 

There  are  a  great  many  problems  in  the 
world  today  with  few  answers  and  If  you 
were  to  examine  these  problems  I  think  you 
will  find  their  basic  source  in  the  question  of 
freedom.  You  can  look  at  freedom  in  two 
different  aspects:  one — those  given  you  by 
the  government  and  two — those  that  you 
allow  yourself  as  your  ptersonal  morality.  Of 
course  these  do  become  Interrelated  but  to 
me  the  latter  is  the  one  most  prominent  In 
the  questions  and  problems  of  the  day. 

Americans,  comparatively,  are  well  adorned 
with  governmental  freedoms  but  these  be- 
come worthless  without  sound  personal  free- 
doms. This  is  a  necessity  to  real  freedom— 
the  promotion  of  personal  liberties  (mean- 
ing freedom  of  thought,  speech,  press,  life, 
and  pursuit  of  happiness) .  How  do  you  pro- 
mote these?— by  listening,  caring,  and  help- 
ing. 

Let  me,  through  today's  problems  show 
you  some  examples.  A  person  can  stage  a 
demonstration  or  march  but  If  no  one  listens 
or  bothers  to  try  to  see  the  message  his  free- 
dom to  protest  is  worthless — his  freedom  is 
gone.  Apathy  is  a  growing  problem  and  de- 
stroys freedoms.  It  Is  an  imprisonment — you 
must  care.  The  small  majority  of  students 
who  are  provoking  violence  on  the  campuses 
are  infringing  on  the  education  of  others 
and  therefore  their  freedom.  Drug  addiction 
Is  a  very  sad  and  crucial  problem.  Some 
believe  It  is  their  right,  but  Is  It?  They  are 
not  only  destroying  their  own  freedom  in 
their  drug  "imprisonment"  but  may  also 
be  destroying  the  freedom  of  those  around 
them  by  committing  crimes  and  damaging 
families  or  lives.  Future  generations  may  also 
be  greatly  affected.  Has  anyone  this  right? 
I  don't  think  so. 

So  you  ask  me  "What  is  freedom?"  Free- 
dom in  my  mind  is  the  right  to  be  an  Indi- 
vidual In  a  working  society  with  rights  to 
open  communication  and  contact  between 
all — ^no  matter  what  race,  color  or  creed.  In 
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the  use  of  your  freedoms  you  must  not  In- 
jrtnge  or  harm  others  but  promote  them 
through  love,  attention,  and  help.  Freedom 
tg  a  good  uncomplicated  Interrelationship 
between  all  with  a  main  purpose  to  pre- 
serve others  as  well  as  your  own.  The  key 
to  freedom  lies  In  this  one  old  phrase,  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you."  

Fbekdom 
(By  Hessa  Bhadte) 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  forces  of 
freedom  that  have  batUed  their  way,  opposed 
by  blindness  and  fear,  through  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  inalienable  rights  described 
In  our  federal  and  state  constitutions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  guaranteed  to  us  by  nature 
of  our  citizenship.  However,  they  are  simply 
the  by-product  of  a  great  freedom  that  we 
must  possess  first  as  human  beings.  That  Is, 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  criticism  and 
the  necessity  of  self-determination  that  is 
vital  if  humanity  Ls  to  have  self-respect. 

True  freedom  Is  that  which  allows  each 
man,  and  each  man  alone,  to  govern  his  life. 
A  mkn  must  be  free  before  he  will  want  to 
contribute  to  society.  It  necessartly  foUows 
that  the  value  of  his  society  Is  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  his  individual  freedom. 
Tlius,  a  meaningful  society  must  revere  the 
ideals  of  freedom.  No  society  of  value  can  be 
built  on  repression  and  conformity.  If  free- 
dom and  originality  are  inconsplcuoualy 
stifled  In  our  schools  and  expressive  arts,  we 
risk  creating  a  generation  of  extremely 
mediocre  people.  And  what  Is  freedom  If  It  Is 
not  that  which  prevents  mediocrity? 

A  contemporary  author,  when  discussing 
the  essentials  of  meaningful  living,  cited  first 
the  basic  need  of  human  beings  for  others 
and  the  definite  desire  for  st^ld  relationships 
therein,  as  well  as  a  good  understanding  of 
oneself.  The  necessity  of  freedom  was  men- 
tioned last  and  for  this,  I  feel  the  author  was 
remiss.  Without  freedom  the  former  bec<Hnes 
virtually  impossible,  for  if  our  freedoms  of  as- 
sociation are  abridged,  so  too  are  otir  rela- 
tionships with  other  people. 

The  following  words,  spoken  by  Wendell 
L.  Wlllkle.  constitute  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
basic  truth. 

"Freedom  Is  lui  Indivisible  word.  If  we  want 
to  enjoy  It,  we  must  be  prepared  to  extend  It 
to  everyone,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
whether  they  agree  with  us  or  not,  no  matter 
what  their  race  or  tAie  color  of  their  akin." 


LLOYD  GRAHAM'S  PERSPECTIVES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Washington 
Post.  Star,  and  r>ally  News  are  all  fine 
new^japers,  we  have  got  to  read  and 
listen  to  our  local  media  to  get  that 
proper  "perspective." 

I  get  back  to  the  district  a  lot,  but 
when  I  am  not  there,  you  can  bet  I  sun 
checking  out  our  local  editorial  pages  for 
grassroots  sentiment.  Lloyd  Graham 
writes  for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
and  he  says  it  in  plain  talk : 

The  administration  knows  what  It  Is  doing. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  to  call  two  of  his 
articles  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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and  I  insert  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Abttse  of  PBBsroENT  Nrw  Fad 

After  President  Nlxon  addressed  the  na- 
tion on  the  evening  of  April  7,  It  waa  re- 
ported In  the  press  that  Hanoi  spokesmen 
and  those  of  the  Viet  Cong  denounced  the 
speech  and  said  It  held  no  promise  of  peace. 
They  described  it  as  an  attempt  to  continue 
the  war.  As  enemies,  this  reaction  was  to  be 
expected. 

Further.  Communist  spokesmen  refused 
to  retreat  from  their  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent set  a  firm  date  for  the  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  American  military  personnel  In 
Vietnam. 

Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  Hanoi's  foreign 
minister,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Nlwm's 
speech  showed  that  he  will  leave  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  troops  In  Vietnam  to  sup- 
port the  Saigon  regime  and  to  continue  his 
war  policies." 

Others  quoted  the  day  after  the  speech 
said,  "The  best  prospect  for  an  end  to  the 
war,  ...  is  a  fixed  date  to  end  (the)  in- 
volvement." 

"The  people  of  Southeast  Asia  can  no 
longer  bear  this  war.  and  neither  can  the 
United    States." 

The  last  two  quotations  were  not  from 
Hanoi  spokesmen.  They  were  from  United 
States  senators.  This  leads  one  to  wonder, 
whose  side  are  they  on?  The  quotation 
might  easily  have  come  from  Hanoi  leaders. 
In  effect,  they  were  saying  the  same  thing. 

Another  senator,  McOovem  of  South  Da- 
kota, was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent "Is  still  trying  to  convince  xia  that  a 
tragic  blunder  represents  America's  finest 
hour." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  sena- 
tors who  applauded  the  President's  position. 
Sen.  Robert  Grlflto  of  Michigan  described 
what  he  said  as  "sincere,  credible,  and 
courageous." 

Sen.  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire  endorsed 
the  Presidential  statement  on  Vietnam  100 
per  cent,  "The  President's  unequivocal  decla- 
ration for  the  first  time  stirred  my  confidence 
that  we  are  finally  disengaging  from  Viet- 
nam." 

Now  all  this  smacks  of  party  pdlclee. 
Setting  aside  questions  of  sincerity,  this  la 
not  to  say  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  fol- 
lowing the  Hanoi  line.  However,  this  does 
point  up  the  ambivalent  view  of  the  presi- 
dency which  la  Inherent  in  the  two-party 
system. 

In  being  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  person  comes  Into  enormous  power.  But 
he  also  Inherits  a  counter-balancing  meas- 
ure of  hostility — hostility  from  the  opposi- 
tion party,  skepticism  possibly  tied  to  hostil- 
ity from  the  nevro  media,  and  kibitzing  from 
mild  to  vldoixs  from  thousands  of  Indi- 
viduals, high  and  low. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  President  was 
regarded  by  a  large  segment  of  .\mertcans 
as  a  sort  of  father  flgure. 

In  any  national  crisis,  the  President  is 
bound  to  be  the  center  of  a  cyclone  of  vi- 
tuperation. During  the  American  ClvU  War, 
a  large  segment  of  citizens  loathed  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  denounced  him  In 
the  bitterest  terms. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  In  this  cen- 
txiry,  that  Is,  without  war,  the  tendency  to 
crttlclae  the  president  seems  to  have  become 
more  widespread  and  Inflammatory.  Perhaps 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  professor  at  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
adviser  to  presidents,  made  a  most  wise 
observation  from  experience  when  he  said 
that  the  matter  of  criticism  has  become 
more  than  political. 

It  has  become  a  part  of  American  culture, 
that  which  be  described  as  "the  culture  of 
disparagement."  With  this  goes  skeptlolam. 
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Perhaps  of  skepticism  would  be  even  more 
appropriate.  It  has  become  fashionable  to 
snipe  not  only  at  the  remarks  of  a  president 
but  also  at  the  manner  In  which  he  speaks. 

Probably  President  Lincoln  Is  adnolred 
today  as  much  for  his  fortitude  as  for  any 
other  qviallty.  He  had  the  guts  to  muddle 
through  a  cataclysmic  conflict.  History  finds 
fault  with  the  ?ray  be  conducted  the  ClvU 
War — he  was  unlucky  with  generals  except 
at  the  last — but  time  has  generally  proven 
that  he  had  Integrity  and  that  his  alms  were 
valid  and  correct.  He  was  steadfast.  He  would 
not  be  swayed  by  hecklers. 

Our  great  Presidents  have  bean  those 
who  have  faced  up  to  Issues  and  have  had 
what  Is  euphemistically  described  as  Intes- 
tinal fortitude  to  act  on  their  appraisal  of 
the  facts.  facU  which  often  they  alone  pos- 
sess, no  matter  how  rough  the  opposition. 
This  was  particularly  evident  in  Orover 
Cleveland,  the  two  Roosevelts,  Harry  Tru- 
man, and  even  Woodrow  Wilson,  not  to  men- 
tion John  Kennedy,  for  example.  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

A  President  Is  elected  to  be  a  leader,  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  top  executive.  If 
there  is  anything  disappointing  and  even 
unnerving  to  the  rank-and-file  Americans.  It 
is  to  be  saddled  with  a  leader  who  does  not 
lead. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  these  United  States 
if  we  ever  have  a  President  who  acts  as  a 
weathervane  In  the  winds  of  public  opinion. 

The  President  Inevitably  has  knowledge  of 
facts  and  conditions  and  trends  and  policies 
of  friends  and  enemies  available  to  few  If  any 
others,  and  In  Integrity,  he  must  act  on  that 
knowledge.  The  critics  may  sound  off  on 
partial  knowledge  or  no  knowledge  at  all, 
even  on  personal  whim.  And  often  do. 

All  through  these  attacks,  the  President 
must  keep  a  straight  face.  And  smile.  Hope- 
fully, he  Is  not  swayed  by  fools  and  heel- 
snappers. 

One  of  the  great  overriding  virtues  of  this 
country  la  that  anyone  can  express  an  opin- 
ion. He  even  may  be  Insulting  In  doing  so. 
but  this  Is  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

With  that  free-speech  virtue  goes  the  rc- 
sponslbllty  of  listeners  to  be  discriminating 
and  to  consider  the  competency  of  those  who 
express  opinions. 

TV  QiVBB  "Roman  Fobtjm"  Vnrw  of  Wab 

Tonight  and  every  night,  blood  of  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Southeast  Asia  Is  seen  In  40  mil- 
lion American  living  rooms,  and  probably  in 
40  million  other  homes  throughout  the  worid. 
Not  actually  on  the  rug,  but  still  there. 

This  Is  the  first  war  which.  In  sight  and 
sound,  has  been  brought  Into  the  home.  Not 
only  In  sight  and  sound  but  In  living  color, 
thanks  to  Edward  H.  Herold,  the  Inventor 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  creation  of 
color  television. 

Actually,  the  TV  tube  does  not  bring  In 
real  war  but  marely  a  viewer  non-partlclpa- 
tlon.  on-the-spot  presentation  thereof.  It 
gives  you  the  sights  and  sounds  of  war  with 
more  or  less  comment  and  explanation,  like  a 
guided  tour.  say.  of  the  Roman  Forum. 

The  inventors  and  developers  of  video  and 
audio  contrivances  have  yet  to  find  a  method 
to  convey  the  smell  and  stench  of  war  and 
death.  You  are  still  unable  to  feel,  that  Is, 
actually  toueh  death  and  destruction:  or 
taste  It. 

Olve  tiiem  time,  however,  and  you  of  the 
television  audience  no  doubt  vrill  have  In 
addition  to  Bight  and  sound  all  of  the  other 
sensations  of  actiuil  battle  Instantly.  Live  I 
Unrehearsed!  In  your  own  living  room.  If  that 
Is  what  you  want.  Plus  Instant  replay,  if  the 
flrst  tlnw  around  Is  not  sufilclent  for  you. 

Truth  Is  that  television  news  executlvea, 
newscasters,  cameramen,  and  correspwndents 
are  but  slightly  more  sophisticated  than  the 
viewers  of  their  product. 

They  jHWsent  the  scenes  of  Khe  Sanh,  the 
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My  Lai  manacr«,  glln^Mes  of  the  Uanuin 
draaui  Involving  Lt.  Galley,  the  SoutH  Viet- 
namese wlthdrairal  from  their  forays  in  Laoe. 
and  aU  the  rest  as  thoiigh  these  were  events 
of  a  kind  new  m  the  world. 

It  Is  dlfflcTilt  to  brileve  seriously  that  they 
actually  think  thla.  They  and  their  tlewers 
should  realize  that  My  Lai  butchery  has  been 
repeated  thousands  of  times  In  past  cotifilcts, 
often  with  even  greater  brutality,  since  the 
beginning  of  written  history,  nay,  since  the 
beginning  of  conflict  man  with  man.  for  ex- 
ample, you  may  And  plenty  of  proof  of  this  In 
the  Old  Testament. 

■nje  scenes  of  carnage  and  devastation  and 
wrecliage  of  war  at  Khe  Sanh  have  bfen  re- 
peated times  without  number  In  past  wars. 
World  Wars  I  and  n  were  the  real  mass 
killers.  More  than  400.000  Americana  alone 
died  in  World  War  11. 

Exhausted,  crippled,  bloodied.  an4  ban- 
daged fighting  men,  struggling  out  )of  the 
Laos  fighting,  are  nothing  new  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  war  god  Mars  ] 

One  difficulty  Is  that  we  see  on  th^  "you- 
are-there"  tube  only  the  scenes  the  cionera- 
men  and  correspondents  choose  or  Bnd  It 
possible  to  obtain  for  you,  scenes  and  events 
that  they  In  their  superior  wisdom  decide 
that  you,  the  viewer,  shoiild  see  and  hpar. 

Also,  never  forget  that  you  see.  outiof  the 
material  transmitted  to  the  editor*,  only 
that  which  those  editors  In  their  gpd-llke 
wisdom  and  professional  dexterity  decide  you 
should  see  and  hear  within  their  time  limits. 

Convinced  that  the  human  anlmiJ  Just 
dotes  on  blood  and  thunder  with  Inaatlable 
appetite,  the  operating  requlremenU  •eem  to 
call  for  the  reporting— any  reportlng-(-to  be 
as   violent    as   possible    In   both   slg|it    and 

They  do  not  give  you  the  opportvihity  to 
view  what  happens  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
as  results  of  their  encounters  with  th«  South 
Vietnamese.  I 

You  do  not  see  what  happens  when  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away  from  an  American 
bombing  sortie.  Nor  do  you  see  what  happens 
when  a  gunshlp  works  over  an  enemy  truck 
train  or  mlssUe  bunkers  or  an  ammunition 
and  supply  dump.  j 

You  do  not  see  any  heroic  acts  ^f  self- 
sacrifice  and  man-to-man  loyalty,  o<  which 
this  war  must  have  Its  customary  quOU,  the 
personal  friendship  and  devotion  of  njen  un- 
der stress  being  what  It  is. 

You  do  not  see  views  of  some  of  the  opera- 
tions behind  the  Unas  that  make  the  effec- 
Uvenass  of  those  in  combat  posalbl*.  That 
sort  of  thing,  they  believe,  belongs  in  the 
"Who-Cares  File," 

You  do  not  see  North  Vietnamese  burning 
South  Vietnamese  vlUages  and  torturing 
prisoners  and  assassinating  victims.  Yet  all 
of  these  acta  take  place.  (Due  Due  wafs  a  rare 
exception.) 

War  IS  presented  as  an  unrelieved  borror. 
which  It  U  not.  A  horror  It  always  has  been 
for  the  tuUucky  participants,  but  there  are 
other  moments,  moments  when  It  b  a  big 
bore.  1 

It  Is  a  period  of  unthinkable  loneliness. 
spiced  with  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  the 
luckless,  caught-up  Individual  must  sweat 
out. 

War  U  a  season  of  loss  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  suspension  of  oonstltutlonal  rights. 

The  over-rldlng  difficulty  with  the  pres- 
entation of  war  news  or  other  news'  of  vio- 
lence Is  that  television  gives  It  suob  stark 
Immediacy.  Triggered  by  the  snitching  of 
some  returned  soldiers.  It  showed  the  reality 
of  the  My  Lai  massacre.  Does  anyone  believe 
there  have  not  been  other  My  Lais  t)n  both 
sides,  not  only  in  this  war  but  In  othtr  wars? 
Anyone  who  has  been  there  will  tell  you  that 
under  the  stress  of  combat  fury  a*d  fear, 
anything  can  happen  and  often  does^ 

It  was  Just  Lt.  CaUey's  bad  luck  thiit  there 
were  some  nosey  "oomrades"  around  who 
blew  the  wbUtle. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  you  see  an  Inert  bundle  of  broken 
bones  and  torn  human  tissue  on  a  stretcher 
on  TV.  you  know  instantly  It  Is  real.  TV 
gives  It  Immediacy  that  relates  to  every  one 
of  us. 

When  you  see  a  bundle  wrapped  In  black 
plastic,  you  know  that  this  Is  all  that  Is  left 
of  a  h\unan  being,  the  cold  ashes  of  some 
mother's  pride  and  adoration,  some  Mary's 
Oolgotha,  and  the  end  of  some  person's  hopes 
and  ambitions. 

You  know,  when  you  see  those  war  scenes, 
that  they  are  real,  even  though  they  may  be 
accompanied  by  background  music.  They  are 
no  play-acting,  no  "Ounsmoke"  with  Matt 
Dillon  and  his  "bad  guy"  walking  away  from 
the  scene  of  action.  There  will  be  a  grave. 

Do  the  television  crews  who  bring  the 
blood  of  battle  Into  our  living  rooms  have  a 
responsibility  for  all  this?  Do  they  have  any 
taste?  And  If  they  have  are  they  permitted 
to  exercise  any  taste? 

Certainly,  they  must  have  a  selective  re- 
sponsibility. Without  taste,  they  should  not 
be  permittee  to  serve  in  a  position  charged 
with  such  potentialities  for  mass  emotion. 
But  do  not  expect  too  much  of  them.  They 
are  certain  they  know  what  a  sensation- 
hungry  public  wants.  If  they  do  not  know, 
the  rating  services  will  nudge  them.  Perhaps 
they  are  right. 

You,  as  a  viewer,  also  have  a  responsibility 
to  yourself  and  to  your  fellows. 

Probably,  Phllo  T.  Famsworth,  Vladimir 
K.  Zworykln.  John  A.  Flemmlng,  Shelford 
Bid  well,  Lee  De  Forest,  and  the  rest  of  the 
television  and  transmission  developers  never 
fully  realized  the  monstrotis  aspects  of  that 
which  they  created. 

Perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  that  very  Imme- 
diacy of  battle  fury  m  our  own  homes  will 
become  a  potent  force  for  peace.  The  Im- 
mediacy and  reality  dissolve  the  glamour  of 
war,  the  uniforms,  the  paraphernalia — the 
glow  that  never  was,  really,  except,  like 
beauty,  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

It  Is  just  possible  that  this  stark  reality 
will  set  off  such  a  chain  reaction  of  outrage 
that  a  fear  of  war,  as  war.  to  be  used  as  a 
national  policy  and  Instrument  will  move 
the  minds  of  the  world's  political  leaders; 
yes,  even  the  minds  of  the  predatory  ones 
and  those  who  would  foroe  their  fanatical 
political  theories  on  all  others  not  of  thelr 
thlnklng. 


PRESIDENT  NEXON-ONE  OP  THE 
GREATEST 


May  10,  1971 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBENTATTVIS 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  l&t.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Francis  R.  McOovem,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Ameri- 
can, has  waged  a  long,  untiring  battle 
against  great  odds  to  establish  his  news- 
paper in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  is  quali- 
fied to  understand  In  a  very  personal 
way  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  word 
"courage."  So  I  was  tremendously  pleased 
to  note,  in  a  recent  editorial.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govkrn's  assessment  of  President  Nixon 
as  one  of  our  all  time  greatest  Presidents. 
Mr.  McGovERN  does  not  always  agree 
with  Mr.  Nixon,  as  he  points  out.  But  he 
is  willing  to  give  our  President  credit  for 
the  tough  decisions  he  has  been  forced  to 
make  "during  the  most  explosive  emo- 
tional binge"  our  Nation  has  experienced 
since  the  great  depression.  I  am  honored 
to  include  Mr.  McGtovraui's  commonsense 
editorial  at  this  point  in  my  remarlts; 


PBEsroENT  NrxoN — One  ot  the  ORXARn 
I  probably  disagree  with  President  Nixon 
as  much   as   I  disagree  with  my  wife  .  .  . 
nevertheless,  our  Chief  Executive  In  my  mind 
is  one  of  the  great  ones. 

And.  I  reject  the  attitude  that  I  support 
everything  Mr.  Nixon  does  or  says  because  1 
admire    him. 

To  second  guess  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  Is  a  wonderful  sport  .  .  . 
as  long  as  I  don't  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  I  think.  In  other  words.  If 
what  I  would  do  had  the  force  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions,  I  might  have  second 
thotights  about  my  snap  judgments  and 
even  my  whole  approach. 

Take  the  case  of  WUllam  Galley,  I  think 
President  Nixon  should  not  have  offered  to 
review  the  trial.  I  think  the  Galley  murders 
and  his  conviction  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  U  finally  going  to  take  Itself 
out  of  the  barbaric  class.  I  think  It  was  a 
start  toward  stopping  our  mad  rush  to 
animalism — atrocities,  abortion,  Infanticide, 
euthanasia,  genocide  and  selective  extinction 
of  misfits  and  handicapped. 

But.  as  the  President  explained  to  my  fel- 
low editors  Friday  night,  reaction  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  Calley  verdict  led  him  to  take 
a  step  which  would  calm  the  nation's  emo- 
tions— emotions  which  erupt  Into  national 
violence. 

I  don't  agree  with  the  President's  aaseas- 
ment  of  the  situation,  but  neither  am  I  the 
man  responsible  for  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. 

His  willingness  to  suffer  my  criticism  In 
order  to  do  what  must  be  done  takes  courage, 
too — for  I  have  often  stated  I  think  he's  the 
greatest  President  In  my  lifetime.  To  kick 
friends  In  the  teeth  In  the  line  of  duty  Is 
a  tough  but  admirable  quality  in  a  leader. 
During  the  give-and-take-exchange  to  the 
editors,  the  President  also  made  the  con- 
fession that  he  had  been  beat  on  a  couple 
of  occasions  by  one  of  his  questioners.  It'« 
tough  to  field  questions  on  an  extempora- 
neous program  In  front  of  the  whole  nation 
and  win  all  the  time — even  If  you  are  as 
sharp  as  the  seasoned  Mr.  Nixon. 

To  admit  in  public  that  you  were  wrong 
l8  the  mark  of  a  courageous  man — and  ■ 
conscientious    man. 

The  President's  political  coinage  Is  brook- 
ing the  anger  of  the  construction  woriien 
by  taking  action  against  them  as  a  means 
of  halting  Inflation  Is  another  case  In  point 
to  Illustrate  his  greatness. 

For  once,  a  Republican  executive  had  » 
substantial  segment  of  labor  fighting  tea 
him  on  the  most  critical  issue  of  the  age— 
the  Vietnam  Mrar.  But  when  It  became  neces- 
sary to  disagree  with  them  on  another  Issue, 
he  faced  his  responsibility  squarely  and  took 
the  rap. 

Many  people  who  have  polarized  them- 
selves against  the  President  are  acting  like 
the  so-called  far-rightists  who  see  men  like 
Hubert  Humphrey  or  Oeorge  McOovem  as 
agents  of  the  Communist  plot. 

That  makes  me  feel  sad  because  Richard 
Nixon  has  worked  as  hard  and  long  at  d(dng 
what  he  wanted  to  do  as  I  have  on  my  Job. 
Only  a  man  with  total  dedication  can  under- 
stand what  that  means;  to  help  you  under- 
stand, go  back  to  Ernest  Hemmlngway's  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea;  you'll  thereafter,  love 
men  who  try.  The  smattering  of  examples 
I  have  related  here  Is  evidence  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  totally  courageous  and  concerned.  His  ex- 
perience Is  a  lifetime  In  government.  I  dis- 
agree with  him  as  much  as  anyone  does, 
but.  that  doesn't  take  away  from  his  great- 
ness. 

His  genuine  greatness  is  keeping  this  na- 
tion together  diirlng  the  most  explosive 
emotional  binge  this  people  has  experienced 
since  the  turmc^  of  the  Great  Depression. 

A  lesser  man  could  turn  the  world  Into 
the  Planet  of  the  Apes. 


May  11,  1971 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
life  and  for  every  moment  In  It.  We 
thank  Thee  for  moments  of  work  and  of 
rest,  for  moments  of  high  reward  and 
deep  disappointment,  for  moments  of  Joy 
and  of  sadness. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  drive  of  daily 
duty,  for  the  hidden  power  which  keeps 
us  at  our  tasks,  for  periods  of  plodding 
effort  when  success  seems  remote,  and 
for  those  better,  sudden  moments  of  in- 
sight when  all  life  falls  into  order  under 
Thy  divine  guidance. 

We  thank  Tbee  most  of  all  for  the  lu- 
minous moments  with  Thee  when  the 
curtain  veiling  Thy  reality  is  drawn  back 
and  we  know  who  Tliou  art  and  what 
Thou  wouldst  teach  us.  Be  to  us  our  God 
in  every  moment  that  we  fail  not. 

We  pray  for  this  Chamber  and  for  all 
\rtio  labor  in  it — that  the  people  of  this 
land  may  be  well  served  and  that  in  serv- 
ing them  we  may  find  Joy. 

We  pray  in  the  Qreat  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
PaxsmENT  pso  tempore, 
Washlnffton,  D.O..  May  11, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senaite. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jakes  B.  Aumh,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perfbrm  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Alixn  J.  Bllxkoeb. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  10.  1971,  be  dispesosed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wlttiout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 


into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  E&ecutive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  the 
nomination  of  Nathaniel  Pryor  Reed,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Pish  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  this  nomination  is  before 
the  Senate  today.  I  anticipate  that  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  will  be  unanimous. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Reed  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the 
outstanding  Job  he  has  done,  In  an  en- 
vironmental and  an  ecological  sense,  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

He  is  credited  with  a  major  role  in 
gaining  more  Federal  water  to  preserve 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  which  is 
now  in  a  very  precarious  position  be- 
cause of  the  drought  in  that  region,  and 
in  bringing  about  a  halt  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Jet  airport  close  to  the 
E^rer glades  to  serve  Miami. 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  acquiring 
by  purchase  14  new  State  parks  and 
three  new  wilderness  areas  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

He  has  served  as  executive  assistant  to 
Florida's  Gov.  Claude  Kirk,  Jr.,  and  to 
the  present  Governor,  Reubin  Askew. 
He  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
State's  Department  of  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  back- 
ground sheet,  as  well  as  an  article  pui>- 
lished  in  today's  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  urge  his  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground data  and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nathamikl    Pbtob    RXKD,     AaatBTAMT     SXCKE- 

TABT  FOB  Fish  and  Wildlite 

Bom:  July  23.  1933.  Son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Vemer  Reed  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Oreen- 
wlch,  Connecticut  and  Permella  Pryor  (Reed) 
of  St.  Louts,  Missouri,  and  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut. 

Education:  Oreenwlch  County  Day  School; 
Public  schools  of  Lexington,  Virginia;  Daer- 
field  Academy,  19B1;  and  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  BA,  1988. 

Mr.  Reed  served  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force  from  1S6S  through  1960  as  a  military 
Intelligence  officer.  He  was  stationed  In 
France  and  served  In  Europe.  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  He  retired  with  a  rank 
of  Captain  In  the  USAP  Resenrea. 

In  1960  Mr.  Heed  returned  to  Hobe  Sound. 
Florida,  where  he  became  Involved  In  his 
family's  real  estate  and  hotel  business.  He 
assisted  In  the  management  of  the  famUy 
business  around  Jupiter  Island  Olub. 

Active  In  conservation  work  throughout 
the  State,  Mr.  Reed  centered  his  activities  on 
the  problems  of  the  Everglades  National  Park, 


the  eetuarles  and  water  pc^utlon.  He  pre- 
pared the  basic  natxural  resotirce  platform  for 
Claude  Kirk,  Jr.  and  following  the  Gover- 
nor's election  became  a  full-time  Assistant 
to  the  Governor  with  wide  re^wnalbUlty  In 
modifying  existing  State  programs.  Mr. 
Reed  became  a  member  of  the  Florida  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission  In  1968  and  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Department 
of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control  In  1969. 
The  Depsatment  Is  credited  with  becoming 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  aggressive  and  ac- 
tive poUution  control  agencies.  FoUowing 
Governor  Askew's  election,  Mr.  Reed  was 
asked  by  the  Governor-elect  to  stay  on  in  his 
Joint  position  as  environmental  consultant  to 
the  Governor  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reed  la  particularly  proud  of  the  effort 
made  during  the  Kirk  Administration  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution,  to  Implement 
a  new  water  schedule  for  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park,  the  establishment  of  Blscayne  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  the  position  on  the 
proposed  Everglades  Jet  Port.  Mr.  Reed 
championed  in  Florida's  administration  the 
need  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the  estuarlne 
areas.  He  was  intimately  Involved  In  the  pur- 
chase of  fourteen  new  State  parka  and  three 
wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  Reed  Is  married  to  the  former  Allta 
Davis  Weaver  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
They  have  three  children :  Nathaniel  P..  Jr. — 
5,  Allta  Pryor — 4,  and  Adrian  Wllll&m — ^3. 

An  ardent  sportsman,  Mr.  Reed  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  of  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  serves  on  the  Board  of  the  Lemer 
Marine  Laboratory,  a  field  station  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

His  conservation  memberships  Include: 

National  Audubon. 

Florida  Audubon. 

National  WUdllfe  Federation. 

Florida  Wildlife  Federation. 

Wlldemess  Society. 

Nature  Conservancy. 

Conservation  TO's. 

National  Parks  Association. 

Izaak  Walton  League. 

Garden  Clubs  of  America. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11. 19711 

NoMiMKX  TO  Give  Up  $500,000  On.  Stock 
To  Get  IirrERiOB  Post 

Washimoton,  May  10 — The  Senate  Inte- 
rior Oommlttee  unanimously  approved  today 
the  nomination  of  Nathaniel  P.  Beed  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  Parks  after  he  volunteered 
to  divest  himself  of  $500,000  worth  of  oU 
stock. 

Mr.  Reed,  37  years  old.  of  Hobe  Sound, 
Fla.,  told  the  committee  that  he  would  dis- 
pose of  the  stock  because  "my  reputation 
and  my  ability  to  make  decisions  without 
being  accused  of  conflict  of  Interest  are  pre- 
cious to  me." 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat  of 
Washington,  who  is  chairman  of  the  oom- 
mlttee. said  Mr.  Reed  had  "voluntarUy" 
agreed  to  dispose  of  9,470  shares  of  the  Mobil 
Oil  Company  and  commended  him  for  his 
action. 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  he  would  sell  $300,000 
worth  of  the  stock  thla  week  and  divide 
$100,000  worth  among  his  three  children. 
In  early  1973.  be  said,  be  will  divest  hlmaeU 
of  the  remaining  stock  and  also  liquidate 
other  energy-type  holdings.  The  other  hold- 
ings were  described  as  a  small  amount  In 
coal. 

The  stock  came  from  the  sale  10  years 
ago  of  oil  shale  land  held  In  Colorado  by 
his  f  amUy. 
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Mr.  Reed  has  been  serving  as  execu;lye 
assistant  to  Democratic  Gov.  Reubln  As^ew 
of  Florida  and  chairman  of  the  state's  De- 
partment of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Oon- 
trol.  He  held  the  same  post  under  fortner 
RepubUcan  Oov.  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr. 

He  wlU  succeed  Dr.  Leslie  L.  Qlasgo^  of 
Louisiana,  who  was  dismissed  as  Aaslslant 
Secretary  after  President  Nixon's  dlsmlpsal 
of  Walter  J.  Hlckel  of  Alaska  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  | 

Mr.  Reed  is  the  son  of  Joseph  Verner  R*ed, 
financier  and  author  of  Greenwich.  Conn,  He 
served  In  the  Air  Force  from  1955  to  196(1  as 
a  military  Intelligence  officer  and  retired 
with  the  rank  of  captain  In  the  Air  Ferce 
Reserves.  I 

He  became  active  In  conservation  ^ork 
upon  his  return  to  Florida  to  assist  injthe 
management  of  his  family's  real  estate  tnd 
hotel  business.  He  Is  credited  wtlh  a  mf  Jor 
role  In  gaining  more  Federal  water  to  pre- 
serve the  Everglades  National  Park,  a  halt 
to  the  construction  of  a  Jet  airport  clos^  to 
the  Everglades  to  serve  Miami,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  14  new  state  parks  and  three  wUd- 
emess  areas  In  the  state. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  clerk  call  the  next  name  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The      ACTJNQ      PRESIDENT 
tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Pe^ 
sylvania  wish  to  speak  on  the  pres 
nomination? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
tempore.  If  there  is  no  further  disdus- 
slon  on  the  pending  nomination,  the 
nomination  is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  nomi|ia- 
tlon. 


AMBASSADOR 


the 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
nomination  of  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  ^d 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  to  Ethiopia.  ! 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  former 
Representative  Adair,  of  Indiana.  1^  a 
man  of  excellent  qualifications,  and  I 
therefore  move,  Mr.  President,  that'  he 
be  confirmed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  nomina- 
tion. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Bernard  Zagorlni  of 
Virginia,  to  be  the  representative  of  [the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  A;o- 
nomlc  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  considered  and  conflrmc  ' 


Lewis,  of  New  York,  as  members  ol  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information  for  the 
term  indicated. 

For  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  January  27, 
1974:  Jamea  A.  Mlchener,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
a  member  of  the  UJ3.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  for  the  term  indicated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  £md  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  0(N 
INFORMATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  readj  the 
following  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information: 

For  a  term  expiring  January  27.  1B7S: 
Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  and  He^art 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  DIP- 
LOMATIC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LET  US  NOW  PRAISE  FAMOUS  MEN- 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
heading,  "Let  us  now  praise  famous  men" 
I  wish  to  praise  E.  Ross  Adair,  our  new 
Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  whom  I  have 
knouTi  for  a  long  time  and  who,  with  his 
wife,  will  make  excellent  representatives 
of  our  country  to  Emperor  Haile  Selassie, 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  and  the  people  of 
Ethiopia. 

We  are  to  be  congratulated  on  his  ap- 
pointment. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  see  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  James  Mlchener  just  con- 
firmed on  the  Executive  Calendar.  Mr. 
Mlchener  is  a  very  prominent  author  and 
a  resident  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  highly 
literate  and  quite  a  famous  person.  His 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information,  as  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  other  appointees,  is  to  be 
applauded. 

Mr.  Mlchener  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  my  opponent  in  the  last 
election.  Therefore,  praise  from  me  in 
this  case  is  praise  from  Sir  Hubert. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  a  former  leader 
of  my  opponent's  committee  signally 
honored,  because  he  will  truly  be  a  good 
representative  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  referring  to  himself  as  Sir  Hubert,  I 
think  he  ought  to  refer  to  himself  as  St. 
Gteorge.  because  evidently  the  dragon  has 
been  slain — at  least  it  was  last  November. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  what  he  has  had 
to  say  and  note  also  the  reappointment  of 
Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  to  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information.  I 
am  delighted  in  view  of  recent  controver- 


sies that  the  Senate  has  unanimously 
given  its  approval  to  this  outstanding 
head  of  the  CBS  network. 

I  think  he  has  done  a  remarkably  ef- 
ficient job  under  most  difBcult  circum- 
stances. I  am  sure  that  he  will  continue 
to  do  the  kind  of  job  he  has  done  In  the 
past  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  delighted  to 
see  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Hobart  Lewis,  of  New  York,  the  edi- 
tor of  Reader's  Digest.  His  confirmation 
is  also  one  for  which  we  are  extremely 
happy.  He  is  an  extremely  capable  and 
able  person. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessiwi 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
my  time,  I  suggest  briefly  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  this  is,  of 
course,  outside  the  period  of  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness,  which  does  not  be- 
gin, as  I  imderstand  It,  until  the  unfin- 
ished busineas  Is  laid  before  the  Senate— 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  unobjected  to  Items  on  the 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
97. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SYSTEM 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
measure. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reaa  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  M,  to  dlr«>t  the  National  RaU- 
road  Paeeenger  Corporation  to  make  a  study 


with  respect  to  expanding  the  baalo  nation- 
al rail  passenger  system. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  an  amendment  which  is  now  at 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  the  following:  "by 
June  SO,  1971,"  and  insert  "by  June  16, 
1071"  in  lieu  tberaof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  all 
concerned,  I  understand.  It  is  quite 
simple.  It  moves  up  to  June  15,  1971,  the 
date  upon  which  the  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation  is  to  report  its  findings  con- 
cerning needed  additions  to  the  Amtrak 
system.  That  Is  all. 

In  reviewing  this  matter,  it  wais  re- 
ported that  the  proposed  investigation 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  is  my  judgment  that  time 
Is  absolutely  imperative  when  consider- 
ing the  lack  of  service  to  areas  of  this 
Nation  that  are  in  vital  need  of  such 
service.  That  is  the  case  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  where  80  percent  of  the 
population  and  80  percent  of  the  area 
is  now  without  rsdl  transportation  service 
except  on  a  freight  basis.  This  area  on 
the  old  Northern  Pacific  route  includes 
two  veterans'  hospitals  and  12  or  13  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  State 
of  Montana.  It  is  also  the  case  elsewhere. 
To  move  expeditiously  to  meet  the  need, 
my  amendment  would  speed  up  the  re- 
porting date  of  the  Corporation's  study 
of  this  matter.  There  should  be  no  time 
wasted,  and  I  am  hopeful,  under  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  act  which  created 
this  corporation  sind  allowed  Amtrak 
to  go  into  operation,  that  speedy  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  expanding  the 
present  system,  because  the  need  is  great 
and  the  time  is  near  when  something 
must  and  should  be  done  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  do  so  in  accord  with  congressional 
Intent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-95),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGKOUKD 

In  1970  the  Congress  took  what  has  been 
described  as  a  bold  innovative  step  to  rescue 
rail  passenger  service  from  certain  extinc- 
tion. The  20,000  trains  of  the  1920's  had 
dwindled  to  about  400  trains.  It  was  clear 
that  government  policy  as  represented  by 
interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulation 
would  not  yield  the  kind  of  improved  rail 
passenger    system    necessary    to    providing 


better  balance  in  the  country's  overall  trans- 
portation scheme.  A  revived  and  modernized 
rail  service  responsive  to  public  needs  and 
demand  would  require  restructuring  and 
reorganizing. 

The  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
seemed  to  offer  an  answer.  It  was  to  estab- 
lish a  quaei-publlc  corporation  sufficiently 
flexible,  independent  of  past  practices  and 
policies,  and  dedicated  to  Improving  pas- 
senger travel  by  rail.  It  was  to  provide  new 
management  to  use  fresh  approaches  to  the 
old  problems  of  pa8seng:er  service. 

At  the  time  of  enactment,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  some  reduction  in  service  might 
occur.  However.  It  was  hoped  that  any  serv- 
ice reduction  would  be  temporary,  resulting 
from  the  Corporation's  commencement  of 
activity,  and  in  any  case  would  be  balanced 
by  improvement  in  the  quality  of  service. 

It  was  contemplated  that  reduction  in 
service  incident  to  the  Corporation's  com- 
mencement would  generate  some  level  of  ob- 
jection in  the  areas  affected.  In  reality,  bow- 
ever,  the  prospect  of  the  Corporation  begin- 
ning service  according  to  its  announced 
plans  (See  Appendix  A)  has  brought  tre- 
mendous critidsm.  The  outcry  has  been 
monumental  and  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
objections. 

There  may  be  several  causes  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Corporation's  plans  which 
would  account  for  the  outcry. 

First,  the  Act  contains  very  specific  time 
requirements.  For  example,  thirty  days  after 
enactment  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
was  to  make  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
basic  national  raU  passenger  S3wtem;  sixty 
days  later  he  was  required  to  submit  his  final 
report;  and  the  corporation  was  to  begin 
operations  on  May  1,  1971  which  as  it  turned 
out  was  00  days  thereafter — a  total  of  180 
days  after  the  enactment.  In  one  important 
area  no  time  strictures  were  imptosed — that 
was  in  the  naming  of  the  incorporators; 
and  they  were  not  named  until  December. 
Althoiigh  they  were  almost  immediately  con- 
firmed after  being  nominated,  the  result  of 
the  delay  in  their  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  that  they  had  only  120  days  with- 
in which  to  work.  (See  Appendix  B)  Further, 
and  perhaps  as  a  result,  the  corporation  did 
not  announce  its  route  selection  until  March 
22,  hardly  thirty  days  before  it  was  to  begin 
operations. 

Second,  Its  announcement  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  service  was  to  be  elimi- 
nated naturally  created  concern  among  those 
affected.  The  Act  provides  that  state,  re- 
gional, or  local  agencies  may  seek  to  have 
new  service  instituted  or  old  service  retained 
if  the  agency  is  ready  to  assume  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  at  least  two-thirds  of  any 
losses.  But  undertaking  that  kind  of  obli- 
gation may  require  agreements  between  more 
than  one  Jurisdiction,  it  often  means  ap- 
proval by  legislative  bodies,  and  it  certainly 
demsmds  some  serious  analysis  of  the  sup- 
port for  and  need  for  such  service— these 
actions  take  time,  certainly  in  almost  every 
Instance  much  more  than  30  days. 

Third,  another  cause  is  reflected  In  the 
very  strong  belief  from  the  outset  among 
many  members  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Act  was  underfunded.  There  are  those,  in- 
deed, who  conclude  that  the  major  cause  of 
the  criticism  is  traceable  to  the  size  of  the 
authorization.  $40  million.  Additional  Fed- 
eral funding  may  liave  made  the  system 
more  acceptable. 

Finally,  another  ground  for  criticism  Is 
the  Corporation's  determination  that  the 
lack  of  available  time  dictates  providing  serv- 
ice through  contract  with  railroads.  As  in- 
dicated above,  a  principal  reason  for  estab- 
lishing a  quasi-public  corjxiratlon  was  to 
Inject  fresh  managerial  attitudes  into  rail 
passenger  transportation.  But  vmder  the  con- 


tracts designed  by  the  Incorporators,  the 
Corporation  will  liave,  as  a  t>arty  to  con- 
tract, general  management  responsibUity 
The  railroads  will  continue  to  have  day  to 
day  opterating  responsibility.  The  Corporation 
will  be  forced  to  react  and  will  not  be  in  as 
good  a  position  to  propose  and  carry  out 
new  management  ideas  as  it  would  if  it  had 
taken  over  direct  operating  responsibUity. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the 
Corporation's  pi  cms.  It  desires  to  respond 
to  public  sentiment  on  this  matter. 

The  Committee  considered,  but  rejected, 
amending  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  (P.L.  01-518)  to  postpone  the  date  on 
which  the  Corporation  would  assume  the 
duty  of  providing  passenger  service. 

The  Committee  also  considered,  but  re- 
jected, increasing  the  Corporation's  author- 
ization to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  more 
service.  It  was  believed  that  the  time  avaU- 
able  for  deliberation  was  not  adequate  to 
permit  reasoned  decision  on  the  amount,  if 
any,  of  an  authorization  increase  and  in  any 
event  additional  views  of  the  Corporation 
should  be  sought. 

The  Committee  therefore,  recommends 
that  the  Corporation  be  directed  to  study 
ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  number 
of  routes  for  intercity  rail  paaseiiger  trains 
and  to  report  to  Congress  by  a  day  .^rtaln, 
June  30,  1971,  on  the  desirability  of  such  In- 
crease, the  specific  costs  involved,  including 
detailed  market  characteristics,  and  the 
means  of  accomplishing  such  increase.  In 
view  of  the  belief  of  many  that  the  Corpora- 
tion might  be  underfunded  already,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  MOO.OOO  be  au- 
thorized for  the  study. 

If  new  legislation  is  needed  to  st^>port 
routes,  the  Congress  wants  to  be  informed. 
In  order  to  act  intelligently  in  the  framing 
of  legislation  Congress  will  need  to  know  how 
much  more  assistance,  if  any,  wUl  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  deslrabUity  of  having  new 
routes  and/or  service.  To  the  extent  possible 
It  would  be  of  benefit  to  Congress  to  know 
the  kind  of  market  available  to  be  served  or 
the  extent  of  the  market  which  could  be  gen- 
erated by  new  service.  Congress  should  also 
be  advised  in  making  the  Increase — whether, 
for  example,  new  service  should  be  initiated 
on  a  daUy  basis,  seasonably,  or  otherwise. 

The  Corporation  is  encouraged  to  provide 
as  much  information  as  could  be  helpful  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  the  Committee's  Intent 
that  the  Joint  res<dutlon  reported  herewith 
wlU  make  clear  Congress'  desire  to  have  suf- 
ficient Information  avaUable  to  make  in- 
formed Judgments  with  respect  to  operatiozu 
of  the  Corporation. 

COST  or  THIS  vxmsutnoK 
The  costs  of  this  legislation  are  set  forth 
in  the  authorization  provision  of  the  bUL 
The  amount  authorized  Is  $100,000. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  comment  on  some  matters  re- 
levant to  the  legislation  imder  considera- 
tion and  the  operations  to  date  of  the 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation. 
Congress  must  continually  review  this 
Corporation's  activities  independently  of 
requiring  a  study  and  report  on  expand- 
ing the  passenger  system. 

There  has  apparently  developed  within 
the  Corporation  some  notion  that  Con- 
gress does  not  want  to  hear  from  it  about 
adding  or  retaining  service  if  It  might 
mean  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  re- 
quest for  additional  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  In  the  report  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92  we  have  tried  to  make 
clear  that  not  only  do  we  want  to  receive 
the  report  directed  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
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olutlon  92  but  we  also  want  to  be  kept  In- 
formed thereafter— a  special  act  of  Coa- 
gress  should  not  be  required  the  next  time 
information  would  be  helpful  to  Coft- 
gress.  Let  me  say  explicitly  also,  Congrees 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  a  llet 
of  routes  enumerating  the  cost  for  addliu; 
each.  The  argument  that  Congress  h|is 
demonstrated  that  it  does  not  want  a 
money  request  from  the  Corporation 
sounds  suspiciously  like  an  argument 
with  its  genesis  in  the  White  House. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  thpit 
the  Corporation  had  complete  authority 
to  make  a  study  Identical  to  the  one  de- 
scribed by  the  Joint  resolution  and  thut 
a  report  could  have  issued  without  con- 
gressional action.  Congress  is  merely  di- 
recting that  the  study  be  started  now  to 
be  completed  within  a  specific  time. 

Another  matter  of  not  inconsiderable 
moment  regards  the  simis  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Corporation  in  start-up 
costs.  On  the  one  hand  the  Corporation 
pleads  with  us  that  it  simply  has  insuf- 
ficient fimds  to  enlarge  the  passenger 
system.  The  Corporation  has  advised  the 
committee  that  it  spent  over  $4  million 
just  to  start  up,  a  good  portion  of  that)— 
estimates  are  $355,000  for  promotion, 
$600,000  for  attorney's  fees— went  ftxr 
"PR"  and  legal  charges.  The  act  requiifes 
that  the  Corporation  be  held  to  an  ah- 
nual  accounting  by  independent  ^- 
cotintants  and  gives  the  Comptroller 
General  authority  to  audit.  Pertiaps  we 
should  have  an  audit  before  money  is 
appropriated  imder  the  authorizatibn 
contained  in  the  resolution.  ^ 

Finally  a  potential  problem  that  goes 
to  the  very  roots  of  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Act  is  the  question  of  control 
by  the  Corporation  over  the  destiny  of 
rail  passenger  service.  As  has  been  said 
frequently  recently  a  major  reason  or 
perhaps  the  major  reason  for  estalb- 
lishing  a  corporation  rather  than  leaving 
the  railroads  in  control  of  the  service  ^as 
to  bring  to  play  managerial  ideas  ahd 
attitudes  that  for  the  most  part  are  Ut- 
terly foreign  to  rail  management.  I  was 
very  upset  to  learn  that  contracts  entered 
into  between  the  Corporation  and  tihe 
railroads  leave  the  railroads  actually 
running  the  trsdns  and  collecting  the  rev- 
enue. Furthermore,  the  contracts  con- 
tain only  vague  indefinite  standards  atid 
no  discernible  penalties  for  violation] of 
the  contract  terms.  Relying  on  the  "gc(od 
will"  of  the  railroads  to  caury  out  tjhe 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  act  and  contradts, 
the  Corporation  advised  the  committee 
that  it  was  sure  the  terms  would  not  be 
violated  by  the  railroads.  That  is  an 
astounding  statement.  The  commitiee 
and  the  Congress  will  need  better  an- 
swers than  that. 

In  closing.  I  only  want  to  say  that  mit- 
ters  could  have  been  considerably  more 
pleasant  for  rail  passengers  in  this  Na- 
tion after  May  1  if  the  Wliite  House  l^ad 
decided  to  pay  the  slightest  bit  of  at- 
tention to  the  behavior  of  the  President's 
appointees  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
There  should  be  no  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  White  House  pre- 
vented the  Corporation  from  coming  for- 


ward to  the  Congress  and  laying  out  a 
request  for  financial  aid.  The  directors 
of  the  Corporation  like  to  fall  back  on 
the  words  "for  profit"  in  the  act  as  sup- 
portive of  a  congressional  attitude  op- 
posing requests  for  funds.  They  chose  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  Congress  by  includ- 
ing Federal  assistance  in  the  act  recog- 
nized the  probable  Inability  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  money  at  least  Initially. 
There  are  other  argtunents  to  be  made 
on  this  question,  but  the  essential  point  is 
that  the  Congress  would  require  through 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92  action  which 
should  have  been  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion on  its  own  motion.  In  the  present 
circimistances,  however,  I  must  urge  that 
the  Senate  approve  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 92. 

SENATOR    RANDOLPH    SUPPORTS   SBNATB   JOINT 
RSBOLUnOIf   99 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  express  support  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92,  directing  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
to  study  ways  and  means  for  increasing 
the  number  of  routes  for  Intercity  rail 
passenger  trains.  As  Senators  know,  the 
Corporation  is  to  report  to  the  Congress 
by  Jime  15  on  the  desirability  of  increas- 
ing the  proposed  rail  service,  the  costs 
Involved,  and  methods  of  accomplishing 
such  increases.  This  is  an  urgentiy  need- 
ed evaluation  and  I  commend  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  for  expediting  its 
authorization. 

When  the  Congress  approved  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  it  ap- 
peared that  we  had  secured  a  viable  so- 
lution for  providing  the  traveling  public 
with  a  modernized  and  revitalized  rail 
passenger  service — service  which  had 
deteriorated  drastically  In  recent  years. 
It  was  felt  that  the  rail  program  author- 
ized by  the  act  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary fiexibillty,  management  approaches, 
and  financial  resources  for  a  revived  rail 
passenger  service,  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizenry. 

However,  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  rail  system  hsis  been  met  with 
substantial  and  reasoned  objections  by 
communities,  public  ofBcials,  and  private 
citizens.  There  appears  to  be  a  consensus 
that  the  basic  system  is  much  too  lim- 
ited to  provide  the  service  necessary  to 
Initiate  a  new  era  in  rail  travel.  It  is  not 
the  system  envisioned  by  Congress. 

Along  with  many  other  Members  of 
Congress,  public  officials,  and  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  am  disappoint- 
ed that  many  areas,  cities,  and  commu- 
nities will  not  be  covered  by  the  basic 
system  being  implemented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 
As  you  know,  there  are  six  States  which 
are  not  included  in  the  rail  plan.  In  West 
Virginia — which  has  one  Amtrak  route — 
there  are  two — nonincluded — routes,  a 
C.  &  O.-B.  fc  O.  line  across  eastern  and 
central  sector  and  a  N.  &  W.  line  in  the 
southern  portion,  for  which  substantial 
evidence  can  be  i>resented  justifying 
their  inclusion  in  Amtrak.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  other  States  would  be  able  to 
present  similar  justification.  EXtring  dis- 
cussions   with    Corporation   officials,    I 


found  litUe  hope  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tions in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  under  the  existing  program 
there  is  no  hope  for  long-range  develop- 
ment of  additional  service.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  unless  there  is  timely  action 
by  Congress  to  authorize  and  aM>ro- 
priate  additional  fimds  to  expand  the 
proposed  system,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  passenger  service  being  discon- 
tinued will  be  restored  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  even  with  a  substantial  increase 
the  fimding  at  some  later  time.  You  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
involved  in  reinstating  service  once  It 
has  been  discontinued.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  act  now. 

The  mandate  of  Congress  to  the  Rail- 
pax  Corporation  was  to  establish  and 
operate  a  viable  railroad  passenger  ssrs- 
tem  for  the  Nation.  Clearly,  the  Congress 
also  intended  that  the  rail  service  be  a 
part  of  an  integrated  and  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  system  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  objec- 
tives will  be  achieved  by  the  program  as 
announced.  Rather,  it  is  my  belief,  with 
the  abrupt  elimination  initially  of  50 
percent  of  the  existing  jjassenger  service, 
Amtrak  could  be  a  further  movement 
toward  the  total  abandonment  of  pas- 
senger service. 

As  in  most  critical  problem  areas  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  the  key  issue  in- 
volved in  the  limited  rail  pattern  under 
Amtrak  is  the  level  of  funding.  In  terms 
of  Federal  grant  fimds,  the  $40  million 
authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  is  in- 
credibly inadequate.  It  certainly  does  not 
reflect  a  realistic  commitment  by  the 
Congress  to  the  development  of  im- 
proved rail  service.  While  there  are  pro- 
visions for  loans  and  loan  guarantees  in 
the  amount  of  $300  million,  this  source  of 
funding,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  provide 
the  assurance  that  Is  needed  for  Rallpax 
to  secure  the  new  equipment  and  facility 
improvements  essential  to  a  viable  pas- 
senger operation  or  to  the  expansion  of 
service  in  the  future.  F\irther,  the  other 
financing  provisions  are  of  such  an  un- 
certain nature  that  they  provide  litUe 
assurance  of  adequate  fimding  of  the 
new  system.  In  this  regsurd  a  recent  state- 
ment by  one  of  the  President's  economic 
advisers  is  noteworthy.  He  states: 

As  a  result  of  representatlonB  from  various 
sides,  the  mitlal  network  has  Just  been  ex- 
panded somewhat,  but  stlU  the  annual  loss 
Is  estimated  at  $100  mUllon.  Unless  Congress 
were  to  appropriate  additional  funds,  a  loss 
at  this  rate  would  exhaust  the  Corporation's 
funds  within  two  or  three  years,  even  with- 
out the  Improvement  In  service  that  appears 
to  be  widely  exected  but  for  which  no  re- 
sources have  so  far  been  provided. 

Combined  with  this  lack  of  financial 
base,  there  is  the  seeming  urgency  to 
create  a  profitmaklng  corporation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  In  fact.  I  have 
sensed  that  the  profit  or  self-supporting 
objective  has  become  the  overriding  Issue 
as  opposed  to  the  task  of  providing  an 
essential  public  service  for  the  traveling 
public.  I  do  not  see  how  idans  for  expan- 
sions In  service  will  be  considered  under 
such  conditions.  The  critical  poUcy  ques- 
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tlon  of  of  whether  the  new  rail  passenger 
service  system  should  be  required  to  be  a 
profitmaklng  corporation  has  been 
brought  into  clearer  focus  since  the 
annoimcements  of  the  proposed  routes. 
While  I  am  not  advocating  a  continuing 
Government  subsidy  of  passenger  service 
or  nationalization  of  the  system,  I  do  feel 
that  the  existing  financial  structure  and 
tiie  duration  do  not  provide  the  sound 
basis  for  an  entirely  new  system  of 
transportation  in  this  country. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Herald  Dispatch  cogently 
states  the  case  for  a  full-scale  review  of 
Rallpax.  The  editorial  reads  in  part: 

Instead  of  restoring  any  part  of  the  pas- 
senger train  complex  that  once  made  It 
poHible  to  get  from  almost  any  starttng 
point  to  almost  any  destination,  R&llpejc  be- 
gan by  eliminating  more  than  100  trains. 
The  service  It  Inaugurates  on  May  1  will  be 
go  attenuated  that  it  may  collapse  for  lack 
of  feeder  patronage. 

Even  the  bare  bones  of  a  system  wbloh 
wttl  operate  only  In  selected  corridors,  will 
be  a  severe  strain  on  the  slender  financing 
of  Ballpax.  The  corporation  was  forced  to 
start  business  on  $40  million  in  Federal 
cash,  with  the  privilege  of  borrowing  another 
$300  minion  that  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Oovemment.  A  first  year  operating  deficit  of 
Blxjut  $100  million  seems  inevitable. 

David  Kendall,  Chairman  of  the  Rallpax 
board  of  incorporators,  said  last  week  that 
the  new  system  Is  "probably  under-fimdsd," 
and  that  his  big  worry  Is  trying  to  run  the 
business  "without  putting  this  Infant  raU- 
wsy  Into  receivership." 

Out  of  Its  slender  resources,  Rallpax  is 
being  obliged  to  loan  the  rallroculs  money 
to  participate  in  the  system.  More  and  more 
It  looks  as  though  the  semi-private  oorporm- 
tlon  was  invented  primarily  to  relieve  the 
railroads  of  an  unprofitable  burden,  rather 
than  to  assure  the  pec^le  of  the  United 
States  of  a  service  that  was  rapidly  dwin- 
dling to  nothing. 

Right  now,  before  disillusionment  with 
the  Rallpax  idea  sets  in.  Congress  shoiild 
get  the  advice  of  one  of  the  top  organizations 
that  makes  feaslbUlty  surveys.  On  the  basis 
of  Its  findings,  the  government  will  most 
likely  have  to  continue  to  subsidize  Rallpax 
for  years  to  come. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  critical. 
It  is  my  desire,  however,  to  stress  the 
urgency  of  moving  forward  with  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  proposed  rail  passen- 
ger service  system.  The  resolution  direct- 
ing the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
expanding  the  basic  rail  system  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  this  review. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  92) ,  as 
amended,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  preamble 
is  agreed  to. 

The  amended  Joint  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
8.J.  Res.  93 

Whereas  the  National  RaUroad  Passenger 
Corporation    in    instituting    rail    passenger 


service  on  May  1,  1071,  pursuant  to  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  will  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  passenger  trains  op- 
erating in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
additional  raU  passenger  routes  may  be  need- 
ed for  a  truly  effective  intercity  rail  passen- 
ger system;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  routes  and  service  decided 
upon  by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  for  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice appear  to  be  Inadequate:  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Connress  assembled,  That  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  shall  study 
ways  and  means  for  Increasing  the  number 
of  intercity  rail  passenger  trains  In  the  basic 
national  raU  passenger  system,  and  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  by  June  15,  1971,  on  the 
desirability  of  such  Increase,  the  routes  over 
which  such  additional  service  should  be  pro- 
vided, if  any,  the  specific  costs  of  providing 
such  additional  service,  including  detailed 
market  characteristics,  and  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing such  Increase,  Including  any 
necessary  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  RaUroad  Pas- 
senger Corix>ration  not  more  than  $100,000 
for  carrying  out  the  provision  of  this  joint 
resolution. 


COTTON  DINNERS  REPORTS 

The  bill  (S.  932)  to  amend  titie  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a 
revision  in  the  cotton  ginning  report 
dates  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
43  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"S  43.  Records  and  r^ort  of  cotton  glnners 

"Every  cotton  glnner  shall  keep  a  record 
of  the  county  or  parish  In  which  each  bale 
of  cotton  ginned  by  him  Is  grown  and  report 
at  the  completion  of  the  ginning  season, 
but  not  later  than  the  March  canvass,  of 
each  year  a  segregation  of  the  total  nvunber 
of  bales  ginned  by  counties  or  parishes  In 
which  grown. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoHo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-97),  explaining  the  purpoees  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohs, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  amends  the  census  law  to  pro- 
vide that  reports  by  cotton  glnners  as  to 
the  county  In  which  each  bale  ginned  Is 
grown  shall  be  made  at  the  completion  of 
the  ginning  season,  but  not  later  than  the 
March  canvass,  rather  than  at  the  March 
canvass.  As  a  practical  matter,  cotton  gins 
now  ordinarily  make  their  reports  at  the 
end  of  their  ginning  operations,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  make  the  law 
conform  to  present  practice. 

Since  the  bill  makes  no  change  In  present 
practice,  the  committee  estimates  that  no 
costs  would  be  Incurred  in  carrying  It  out 
In  this  fiscal  year  or  any  of  the  five  succeed- 
ing fiscal  yestfs.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
attached  statement  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  it  would  be  more  efficient  if 


glnners  were  to  make  their  final  reports  as 
soon  as  they  finished  ginning: 

The  Sbctuetabt  or  CoMMEacE, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  11, 1971. 
Hon.  Spmo  T.  Aonew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ParamENT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  cf  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  re- 
vision in  the  cotton  ginning  report  dates" 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need   in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
draft  bill  to  the  Congress  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)     Mauucx  H.  Stams. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 


MARKETING    QUOTA    REVIEW 
COMMITTEE 

The  blU  (S.  1131)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
vide that  review  committee  members 
may  be  appointed  from  any  county  with- 
in a  State  was  axmoimced  as  next  in 
order,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

&  1181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

Section  363  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
first  sentence  to  read:  "Any  farmer  who  Is 
dissatisfied  with  his  farm  marketing  quota 
may,  within  fifteen  days  after  mailing  to  him 
of  notice  as  provided  In  section  362,  have 
such  quota  reviewed  by  a  local  review  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  farmers  from  the 
State  appointed  by  the  Secretary.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-98),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  blU  would  amend  the  Agrictiltural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1988,  to  permit  farm  market- 
ing quota  review  committee  members  to  be 
appointed  from  any  county  in  the  State  (in- 
stead of  from  only  the  county  in  which  the 
farm  subject  to  the  quota  being  reviewed  Is 
located  or  nearby  counties).  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  were  included  In  S.  2226,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  September  34,  1969.  8.  2226 
was  not  passed  by  the  House  and  did  not 
become  law. 

The  committee  estimates  that  no  addi- 
tional costs  would  be  Incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  bill  In  the  current  fiscal  year  or  any 
of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years.  This  esti- 
mate is  consistent  with  the  estimate  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  reconuneads 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Department  or  AcKZCiTLTtntK, 

OmcE  or  THX  SBcaxxAar, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  1, 1971. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmaooe, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  March  10,  1971,  for  a  report 
on  S.  1131,  a  bl}l  "^o  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural  Adjustmant  Act  of  1988,  to  provide 
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that  review  committee  members  may  be  4p- 
psinted  from  any  couaty  within  a  8tat«.7 
The  Department  recommends  that  the  i*!!! 

This  bill  would  amend  section  363  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  select 
review  committeemen  from  any  county  Hi  a 
State.  Existing  law  limits  the  Secretary  to 
selection  of  review  committeemen  "from  the 
same  or  ne«u:by  counties."  Since  the  eAtp- 
tlon  of  this  act  In  1938.  many  changwa  h»ve 
occurred  in  agriculture,  so  that  counties 
which  were  agricultural  then,  are  now  lacge- 
ly  urban.  In  addition,  many  of  the  programs 
have  been  modified  so  that  "quotas  and  al- 
lotments" are  now  established  to  growers 
based  on  history.  Consequently,  the  work 
load  of  such  committees  have  been  reduced 
substantially.  This  proposal,  If  enacted, 
would  give  the  Secrete^  greater  flexlbllitj  In 
the  selection  of  review  committee  memDers 
and  would  result  In  a  more  objective  analfsla 
of  the  farmer's  appeal  than  Is  now  poasl|>le. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  tot 
require  additional  funds  and  would  strem^h- 
en  the  review  provisions  authorized  by  jthe 
act. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ikd- 

vises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pfes- 

entation  of  this  repwrt  from  the  standpdnt 

of  the  administration's  program. 

Slncwely. 

J.  PHn.  Camfbzll, 

Under  Secratarh. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  THE  CONSC^- 
DATED  FARMERS  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF   1961 

The  bill  (S.  1806)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administratjion 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  insured  op- 
erating and  other  type  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordejred 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  1806  ! 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Housf  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  IWl  la  further  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Section  306  (a)  (5)  U  amended  by  silk- 
ing "$4,000,000"  and  inserting  "$10,000,000". 

(2)  Section  306(a)  (6)  Is  amended  by  stxlk- 
Ing  "sewer"  and  Inserting  "waste  dlspofal". 

(3)  Section  308  Is  amended  by  stn^ng 
"1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "laflS". 

(4)  Section  309(f)(1)  Is  amended'  by 
chai^glng  "$100,000,000"  to  "$800,000.000''. 

(6)  Section  300  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  assets  and  liabilities  of,  and  au- 
thorizations applicable  to,  the  Far^iera 
Home  Administration  direct  loan  account 
created  by  section  338(c)  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund,  and  such  account  is  tiere- 
by  abolished.  Such  assets  and  their  proceeds. 
Including  loans  made  out  of  the  fund  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  shall  be  subject  t«  all 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(6)  Subtitie  A  U  amended  by  adding  all  the 
end  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"Sxc.  310A.  Loans  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  tiie  Watershed  Protection  and  Wood 
Prevention  Act  or  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  may  be  insure*,  or 
made  to  be  sold  and  Insured,  In  accordluice 
with  and  subject  to  sections  308  and  300, 
the  last  sentence  of  section  306(a)  (1) ,  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  307  of  this  titie." 

(7)  Section  313(1)  U  amended  by  strl^ng 
"$35,000"  and  Inserting  "$60,000".  I 

(8)  SubtiUe  B  is  amended  by  adding  a^  the 
end  a  new  section  as  followi: 


"Sic.  317.  Loans  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  subtitie  may  be  lns\ired,  or  made  to 
be  sold  and  insured,  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  sections  308  and  309  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  307  of  this  tltie." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  92-99),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT    SXPLANATION 

This  bUl  would  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to — 

( 1 )  Increase  the  maximum  loan  and  grant 
under  section  306  (for  water  or  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  and  other  specified  purposes) 
to  $10  million  (from  $4  mUUon) ; 

(2)  Extend  the  planning  grtmt  authority 
to  all  waste  disposal  systems  (now  limited 
to  "sewer"  systems) ; 

(3)  Extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  Insure  loans  to  October  1,  1976  (from 
October  1,  1971); 

(4)  Increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
loans  which  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
and  held  by  him  at  any  one  time  for  sale 
as  insured  loans  to  $600  million  (from  $100 
million); 

(5)  Transfer  the  assets  and  liabilities  of, 
and  authorization  applicable  to,  the  direct 
loan  account  to  the  Agricultural  Cre<lit  In- 
surance Fund  (to  permit  loans  made  from 
the  direct  loan  account  to  be  sold  as  In- 
sured loans) ,  and  abolish  the  direct  loan 
Eiccount; 

(6)  Authorize  Insurance  of  loans  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  or  title  IH 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act; 

(7)  Increase  the  ceiling  on  operating  loans 
to  $50,000  (from  $36,000);  and 

(8)  Authorize  Insurance  of  operating 
loans  (of  the  type  now  authorized  to  be 
made  as  direct  loans) . 

The  numbered  paragraphs  set  out  above 
correspond  to  the  numbered  paragraphs  of 
the  bill. 

COMMrrTEE    CONSIDEHATION 

The  committee's  subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrification 
held  hearings  on  S.  290  and  S.  578  on  March 
9,  1971.  These  bills,  which  were  administra- 
tion requests,  would  have  amended  the  act 


(1)  Authorize  insured  operating  loans  (of 
the  type  now  authorized  to  be  made  as 
direct  loans) ; 

(2)  Increase  the  amount  of  loans  which 
may  be  made  from  the  insurance  fund  and 
held  by  the  Secretary  at  any  one  time  for 
sale  as  Insured  loans  to  $300  million  (from 
$100  million);   and 

(3)  Transfer  the  assets  and  liabilities  of, 
and  authorization  applicable  to,  the  direct 
loan  account  to  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
svirance  Fund  (to  permit  loans  made  from 
the  direct  loan  accovmt  to  be  sold  as  insured 
loans) ,  and  abolish  the  direct  loan  account. 

The  President's  Message  relative  to  his 
legislative  program  of  January  26,  1971  re- 
ferred to  these  bills  as  follows: 

rNStTRED    FABM    OPERATING    LOANS 

"This  proposal  would  permit  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  substitute  Insured 
for  direct  loans  to  farmers  up  to  a  level  of 
$275  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

"This  could  reduce  Treasury  outlays  by 
$275  million,  while  leaving  a  Federal  guaran- 
tee for  the  loans.  It  Is  consistent  with  our 


belief  in  maximum  use  of  the  private  sector 
in  achieving  public  pvirposes,  and  its  enact- 
ment is  assumed  in  our  1972  Budget." 

The  figure  $276  million  was  not  contained 
in  the  bills,  but  represented  the  amount  of 
operating  loans  authorized  to  be  made  from 
the  direct  loan  account  in  fiscal  1971  and 
proposed  to  be  authorized  In  fiscal  1972  In 
the  absence  of  enactment  of  the  bills. 

The  conamlttee's  purpose  in  providing  lor 
Insured  operating  loans,  insured  loans  to  wa- 
tershed project  sponsors,  and  Insured  re* 
source  conservation  and  development  loans 
Is  to  provide  for  Increased  and  adequate 
credit  for  these  purposes,  and  the  commit- 
tee expects  the  law  to  be  administered  in 
that  maiuier.  In  his  radio  statement  on  ag- 
riculture on  May  2,  the  President  said: 

"I  am  recommending  that  the  level  of  farm 
operating  loans  be  Increased  in  fiscal  year 
1972 — Just  as  soon  as  the  Congress  enacts 
my  proposal  to  allow  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  Insure  loans  for  operating  ex- 
penses. ...  I  am  also  proposing  that  Federal 
grants  for  small  watershed  projects  be  In- 
creased by  $28  million  to  a  level  of  $106  mil- 
lion, and  that  75  new  projects  be  author- 
ized. I  am  further  recommending  quad- 
rupling of  loan  programs  to  help  local  com- 
munities finance  their  share  of  these  proj- 
ects   

Mr.  DOLE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  was  meeting 
with  a  group  ol  larmers  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  was  not  able  to  be  on  the 
floor  when  S.  1806,  the  bill  to  provide 
more  accessible  funds  for  Farmers  Ad- 
ministration operating  loans,  watersheds, 
and  resources  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects,  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Credit  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  of 
America  today  as  the  seed  he  plants  in 
the  ground.  His  money  outlays  in  prepar- 
ing the  seeded,  fertilizing,  applying 
weed  and  insect  control  chemicals  and 
harvesting  are  far  in  excess  of  the  capital 
reserves  of  most  farmers.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  depends  on  credit  as  he  does  a 
tool  or  Implement  for  growing  or  har- 
vesting a  crop.  With  increased  costs  of 
seed,  fertilizer,  tractors,  and  combines, 
the  farmer's  need  for  credit  has  also  in- 
creased. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
provided  direct  loans  to  those  farmers 
unable  to  obtain  loans  from  conventional 
sources,  but  the  need  for  more  loans  has 
not  been  met  with  comparable  increases 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  these  loans. 

In  1961.  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration made  74,740  operating  loans.  In 
1970  the  number  dropped  to  46,457.  In 
Kansas,  during  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  FHA  operating  loans  de- 
creased from  1.299  to  only  659.  The  budg- 
et for  operating  loans  has  ranged  be- 
tween $275  million  to  $300  million  during 
those  10  years. 

The  legislation  which  we  passed  today, 
S.  578,  which  I  cosponsored,  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  capital  outlay  by  the 
Government  by  shifting  Farmers  Home 
Administration  operating  loans  from  a 
direct  loan  basis  to  an  insured  loan  basis. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  increased  need 
for  expanded  credit  caused  by  a  combina- 
tion of  increased  individual  farm  opera- 
tion and  inflation  by  raising  the  maxi- 
mum FHA  operating  loan  from  $35,000 
to  $50,000. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Insurance  Fund  to  be  utilized  for 
making  and  insuring  watershed  loans 
and  loans  for  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects.  The  purpose  of  in- 
cluding these  loans  Is  to  relieve  some  of 
the  demand  for  direct  loans  and  facilitate 
the  increase  in  total  funds  available  for 
these  important  rural  development  activ- 
ities. 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  and  the  Nation 
urgently  need  the  additional  financing 
this  legislation  provides,  and  I  was 
pleased  with  the  prompt,  favorable  ac- 
tion taken  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wish  to  be  recognized  imder  Oie 
standing  order? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  recentlj' 
Inquired  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
when  he  was  testifying  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  to  why 
certain  questions  were  not  asked  by  poll 
takers.  Because  of  the  failure  to  ask  the 
right  questions,  an  impression  prevails 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  a  pullout  from  Vietnam  at 
the  end  of  this  year  regardless  of  the 
consequences. 

When  people  were  asked  the  simple 
question,  "A  proposal  has  been  made  in 
Congress  to  require  the  U.S.  Government 
to  bring  home  all  U.S.  trooi>s  before  the 
end  of  this  year.  Would  you  like  to  have 
your  Congressman  vote  for  or  against 
this  proposal,"  indeed,  they  said  yes  by 
68  to  20. 

However,  when  they  are  asked,  "Would 
you  favor  withdrawal  of  all  UJ5.  troops 
by  the  end  of  1971,  even  if  it  meant  a 
Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam," 
the  yeas  are  29  and  the  nays  are  55. 

When  they  are  asked,  "Would  you 
favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  by 
the  end  of  1971,  even  if  it  threatened  the 
lives  or  safety  of  the  U5.  POW's  held  by 
North  Vietnam,"  there  were  only  11  yeas. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  people  said  no. 

Finally,  when  asked  the  key  question, 
"Do  you  support  President  Nixon  in  his 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia," 
the  yeas  were  72  and  the  nays  18.  Ten 
percent  of  the  people  had  no  opinion. 

These  questions  were  asked  at  my  in- 
sistence by  Opinion  Research  after  the 
continued  repetition  of  what  I  felt  were 
figures  which,  standing  alone,  do  not 
Klve  a  full,  fair,  and  complete  expression 
of  the  American  people. 

I  hope  that  wide  publicity  will  be 
given  to  this  poll. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  eminent 
American  literary  figure  and  patron  of 
the  Impressionist  artists.  Gertrude  Stein, 
lay  dying  in  her  Paris  apartment,  she 
asked: 

What  Is  the  answer? 


And  then  she  uttered  her  last  words: 
No,  not  wbait  is  the  answer,  but,  what  is 
the  question? 

In  putting  it  that  way.  Miss  Stein, 
even  in  the  shadow  of  death,  showed  the 
kind  of  perception  that  enabled  her  to 
detect  the  genius  of  Ernest  Hemingway 
when  he  was  still  unknown,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  contribution  of  the  impres- 
sionists when  the  world  of  art  remained 
purblind. 

Gertrude  was  right  in  giving  priority 
to  questions  instead  of  answers,  for  the 
answers  are  determined  by  the  questions. 

I  ventured  to  predict  that  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  electorate's  re- 
sponse of  the  President's  handling  of 
the  war  would  result  if  the  questions 
were  cast  in  a  different  framework. 

I  would  challenge  Mr.  Harris  to  ask 
the  following  questions  in  his  next  poll 
and  supply  the  suiswers. 

Have  you  seen  any  poll  which  at  any 
time  inquired  whether  the  people  of  this 
country  would  have  believed  that  the 
Cambodian  forces,  following  Sihanouk's 
departure,  would  be  capable  of  the  five- 
fold increase  through  the  volunteer 
system  in  their  military  strikes?  Have 
you  seen  any  poll  which  inquired  in 
advance  tts  to  whether  or  not  the  Cam- 
bodians would  be  callable  of  making  a 
strong  defense  of  their  coimtry  in  their 
own  right?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  poll 
which  asked  whether  a  60-day  or  any 
other  incursion  into  Cambodia  would  or 
would  not  be  useful?  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  poll  which  asks  whether  the  Amerlctm 
people  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
President's  withdrawal  of  two-thirds  of 
the  American  forces?  Whether  Nixon  is 
doing  better  in  the  handling  of  the  war 
than  his  two  predecessors?  Whether  you 
would  or  would  not  favor  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  troops  prior  to  release? 

It  is  all  in  the  asking  of  the  questions. 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  this  weekend 
presented  a  completely  different  view- 
point on  the  public's  reaction  to  the  war 
when  more  substantive  questions  were 
asked. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  that 
survey: 

First.  By  an  overwhelming  margin  of 
72  percent  to  18  percent,  the  American 
people  "support  President  Nixon  in  his 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Second.  Support  for  the  proposed  con- 
gressional plan  for  pulling  out  all  U.S. 
troops  by  December  31  almost  evapo- 
rates— when  the  American  people  are 
confronted  with  the  possible  conse- 
quences such  as  jeopardy  to  our  POW's 
or  a  Communist  takeover. 

Third.  Well  over  half  the  American 
people  oppose  a  December  31,  1971 
deadline  for  withdrawal,  if  that  with- 
drawal means  a  Communist  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  By  almost  7  to  1,  Americans 
oppose  any  yearend  withdrawal  that 
threatens  the  lives  or  safety  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Fifth.  The  earUer  poll  is  misleading 
and  has  been  grossly  misinterpreted  be- 
cause, while  the  American  people  will 
support  almost  any  plan  that  promises 
an  end  to  the  war — they  clearly  will 


support  no  plan  that  either  endangers 
our  prisoners,  or  threatens  a  Commu- 
nist takeover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  results  of  a 
poll  conducted  by  Opinion  Research 
Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do   The  People   Rkau.y   Favob   Immtdiatk 

WrrRDRAWAL  FaoM  Vixtnam? 

Opinion  Reseabch  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8, 1971. 

Princeton.  New  Jersey. — The  Public  seems 
willing  to  enilorse  any  plan  that  promises  to 
bring  all  V.Q.  troops  home  from  Vietnam 
soon — ^but  not  if  It  endangers  our  POWs 
or  threatens  a  Communist  take  over,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  survey  conducted  by  Opin- 
ion Research  Corporation  of  Princeton,  NJ. 

72%  of  the  public  say  they  support  Pres- 
ident Nixon  m  bis  plan  to  end  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  compared  to  18%  who  do 
not  support  bis  plan  and  10%  who  have 
no  opinion.  At  the  same  time.  68%  cf  those 
poUed  would  approve  their  Congressman 
voting  for  a  proposal  requiring  the  V£. 
Oovenmieut  to  bring  home  all  n.8.  troops 
before  the  end  of  this  year;  20%  opposed 
this  move  and  12%  have  no  opinion. 

However,  when  varloxis  possible  conse- 
quences of  quick  withdrawal  are  tested,  the 
public  is  against  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  by  the  end  of  1971  If  It  means  a 
Communist  take  over  of  South  Vietnam. 
When  asked  if  they  would  favor  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  the  year  ii  it 
vieant  a  Communist  takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam, 66%  said  no,  297c  said  yes.  and 
16%  had  no  opinion.  Also  an  overwhelming 
majority.  76%.  would  not  favor  withdrawal 
by  the  end  of  1971  if  it  threatened  the  lives  or 
safety  of  the  United  States  POW'a  held  by 
North  Vietnam. 

11%  of  those  polled  would  favor  such  i 
withdrawal  and  14 Tt  had  no  opinion. 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  obtained 
by  nation  wide  telephone  Interviews  con- 
ducted among  1,026  persons  age  18  and  over 
during  the  period  May  1  and  2.  Following 
are  the  actual  questions  asked  and  their 
results: 

1.  "Do  you  support  President  NUon  In  his 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia?" 

Yes,  72;   no.  18;   and  no  opinion  10. 

2.  "A  proposal  has  been  made  in  Congress 
to  require  the  VS.  Government  to  bring 
home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Would  you  like  to  have  your  Congress- 
man vote  for  or  against  this  proposal?" 

Yes,  68;   no,  20;   and  no  opinion,  12. 

3.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all 
UJ3.  troops  by  the  end  of  i971  even  If  It 
meant  a  Communist  take  over  of  South  Viet- 
nam?" 

Yes,  29;  no.  56;  and  no  opinion.  16. 

4.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  troops  by  the  end  of  1971 
even  if  it  threatened  the  lives  or  safety  of 
United  States  POW's  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam?" 

Yes,  11;  no,  76;  and  no  opinion,  14. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


POVERTY  FIGURES  FROM  CENSUS 
BUREAU 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  whom  I 
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hold  in  high  regard,  for  his  remark  J.  I 
noted  an  article  in  a  recent  edition  of  Ithe 
Washington  Post  that  deals  with  s()me 
figoires  that  would  be  very  interesting.  It 
speaks  of  the  withdrawal  of  troops  f»om 
Vietnam  and  certain  statistics.  We  had  a 
withdrawal  of  another  6.300  troops  last 
week.  That  leaves  the  level  of  U.S.  troops 
at  about  284,000  men. 

I  want  to  praise  the  President  of Jthe 
United  States  for  this,  because  I  tlpnk 
that  is  a  very  good  act.  I  would  hop0,  of 
course,  that  this  would  be  accelerated] 

I  might  suggest  with  respect  to  'the 
polls  that  it  would  be  very  interesting 
and  not  very  costly  to  have  a  poll  taken 
in  South  Vietnam  and  ask  a  very  simple 
question,  that  is,  whether  the  people  of 
South  \netnam  would  like  our  presenoe  to 
continue.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion might  be  very  revealing.  It  w^uld 
also  have  a  signiflcent  Impact  on  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  article  tere 
that  was  published  in  the  Washlnjrton 
Post  of  May  8.  It  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Chapman.  The  headline  Is,  "<»ov- 
erty  Up  5  Percent  in  1969-70,  Cehsus 
Finds."!  would  like  to  discuss  this  ariicle 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important.! 

These  are  not  the  flgiu"es  of  somq  in- 
expert persons.  These  are  the  acjtuaJ 
census  figures.  | 

The  article  reads:  I 

For  the  fiist  time  In  a  decade,  the  nuittber 
of  p>er8on«  officially  recorded  as  living  In 
poverty   has    Increased   significantly. 

The  number  considered  to  be  "poor^  In- 
creased by  about  U  million  flrom  tha  be- 
ginning of  1969  to  the  end  of  1970,  tha  VS. 
Census  Bureau  reported  yesterday. 

That  would  have  been  on  May  7.  I 
continue  to  read: 

That  Increase  contrasted  sharply  wltli  the 
trend  of  the  past  decade.  In  every  ye^r  of 
the  I960's  VS.  statisticians  have  foun4  the 
number  of  people  Uvlng  In  poverty  tto  be 
decreasing.  j 

I  think  this  is  a  fundamental  state- 
ment. For  that  particular  decade  o|  the 
1960's,  poverty  was  on  the  downgtade. 
That  suggests  that  our  Nation  was  going 
in  the  right  direction  from  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

I  continue  to  read: 

There  had  been  an  average  annua)  de- 
cline of  4.9  percent  dxirlng  the  1960'8,  But 
between  1969  and  1970  the  number  Uvlng 
In  poverty  actually  Increased  by  6.1  petcent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  wilj  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  I  luiderstood,  the 
Senator  correctly,  he  read  that  the  rate 
of  poverty  went  down  4.9  percent  each 
year  for  10  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  i»t  aa  I  Interpret 
the  statement.  I  will  read  It  again.  The 
article  states: 

There  had  been  an  average  annual  d 
of  4.9  percent  dxirlng  the  1960e. 


lacllna 
luring 


The  article  simply  states  that  d 
the  1960's  there  was  an  average  annual 
decline  of  4.9  percent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  In  other  words,  during 
the  1960's  the  nimiber  of  families  living 
in  poverty  was  reduced  by  4.9  percent. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  seems  that  way. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  seems  to  be  a  re- 
markable decline  for  a  brief  period  of 
time.  I  wonder  if  those  figures  have  been 
checked. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  place  the  article  In 
the  Record.  The  writer  of  the  article  is 
quoting  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  I  will 
accept  the  Senator's  consternation  with 
respect  to  a  statement  that  there  had 
been  an  average  annual  decline  of  4.9 
percent  during  the  1960"s.  I  did  not  come 
into  office  until  1969  so  I  cannot  take  any 
credit  legislatively.  I  am  astounded  by 
the  progress  made  in  that  decade  and 
by  the  increase  that  took  place  In  1  year 
in  this  new  era  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. 

Ml-.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  those  figures  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  writer 
of  the  article  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  may  have  misinterpreted  the 
figures. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa knows  the  high  este«n  I  have  for 
him.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  Senator 
a  copy  of  the  article  and  he  can  have  his 
staff  check  the  matter,  and  if  he  cares 
to  he  can  comment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  or  tomorrow.  If  I  am  in 
error  I  will  be  happy  to  confess  error. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  have 
those  figures  checked. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  give 
the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  article  so 
he  can  have  the  figures  checked. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  continues : 

This  meant  that  about  13  per  cent  of  the 
American  population  (2S.5  million  people) 
were  living  on  incomes  less  than  the  official- 
ly-designated level  of  poverty.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1960s,  about  22  per  cent  were 
considered  to  be  living  In  poverty. 

The  Government  has  established  official 
poverty  levels  for  every  year  since  1959,  For 
example,  In  1970  any  family  of  four  persons 
whose  Income  totalled  less  than  $3,944  was 
considered  to  be  living  In  poverty.  The  com- 
parable figure  for  1969  was  $3,731.  The  scale 
Is  changed  each  year  according  to  changes 
In  the  consumer  price  Index. 

Rising  unemployment  apparently  explains 
most  of  the  sudden  reversal  In  the  poverty 
picture. 

At  the  start  of  1989,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  at  a  low  point  of  about  3.3  per 
cent,  but  by  the  end  of  1970  It  had  risen  to 
6  a  per  cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
of  the  new  American  revolution  the  un- 
employment rate  was  about  3.3  percent, 
but  by  the  end  of  1970  it  had  risen  to 
6.2  percent.  I  think  in  any  objective  anal- 
ysis, without  being  partisan,  these  figures 
tell  a  tremendous  story.  It  would  not  be 
so  bad  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  It 
is  a  story  told  in  broken  hearts  and  the 
pain  suffered  by  families  as  a  result  of 
what  has  happened. 

The  article  continues: 

A  Nixon  administration  economist  seeking 
to  put  the  best  possible  face  on  the  report, 
observed  that  the  number  now  considered 
to  live  in  poverty  Is  far  smaller  than  that 


reached  dinrlng  comparable  periods  of  unem- 
ployment In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
article  which  I  am  glad  to  baind  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  article  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  8,  1971 J 
PovxBTT  Up  6  Pbecent  in  1960-70, 
Cknsus  Fmos 

(By  William  Chapman ) 

For  the  first  time  In  a  decade,  the  number 
of  persons  officially  recorded  as  living  In 
poverty  has  Increased  significantly. 

The  niunber  considered  to  be  "poor"  in- 
creased by  about  1.2  million  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1969  to  the  end  erf  1970.  the  tJ.S. 
Census  Bureau  reported  yesterday. 

That  Increase  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
trend  of  the  past  decade.  In  every  year  of 
the  19608,  U.S.  statisticians  have  found  the 
number  of  people  living  in  poverty  to  be 
decTe«8lng. 

There  had  been  an  average  annual  decline 
of  4.9  per  cent  during  the  19608,  But  between 
1969  and  1970  the  number  living  In  poverty 
actually  Increased  by  5.1  per  cent. 

This  meant  that  about  13  per  cent  of  the 
American  population  (26.6  million  people) 
were  living  on  Incomes  lees  than  the  officially- 
designated  level  of  poverty.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19608,  about  22  per  cent  were  con- 
sidered to  be  living  In  poverty. 

The  Government  has  established  official 
poverty  levels  for  every  year  since  1959.  For 
example,  in  1970  any  family  of  four  persons 
whose  Income  totalled  less  than  $3.Q44  was 
considered  to  be  Uvlng  In  poverty.  The  com- 
pxarable  figure  for  1969  was  $3,721.  The  scale 
Is  changed  each  year  according  to  changes  In 
the  consumer  price  Index. 

Rising  unemployment  apparently  explains 
most  of  the  sudden  reversal  in  the  poverty 
picture. 

At  the  start  of  1969,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  at  a  low  point  of  about  3.8  per 
cent,  but  by  the  end  of  1970  It  had  risen  to 
6.2  per  cent. 

A  Nlxon  administration  economist,  seek- 
ing to  put  the  beat  possible  face  on  the  re- 
port, observed  that  the  number  now  con- 
sidered to  live  In  poverty  Is  far  smaller  than 
that  reached  during  compttfable  periods  of 
unemployment  In  the  past. 

He  said  that  with  the  unemployment  rate 
at  about  4.9  per  cent  In  the  mld-19608.  the 
number  living  In  poverty  was  about  86  mil- 
lion. Last  year,  with  the  unemployment  rate 
averaging  about  4.9  per  cent,  the  number 
living  in  poverty  was  only  about  26  million, 
he  said. 

"I  think  that  this  report  may  show  that 
the  poverty  flgxire  is  now  leveling  out  at  about 
26  million  people."  the  economist  said. 

He  said  the  report  also  Illustrated  the  fact 
that  the  upward  trend  of  unemi^oyment 
Is  not  falling  exclusively  on  the  poor,  but 
also  affects  middle-class  technicians  and 
engineers.  Had  unemployment  affected  only 
the  poor,  he  said,  the  Increase  In  the  poverty 
population  would  have  been  much  greater. 

Negroes  and  whites  were  afflicted  about 
equaUy  by  the  increase  In  poverty  from  1969 
to  1970.  But  the  poverty  rate  among  Negroes 
In  1970  was  about  three  Umee  the  white 
rate,  reflecting  the  past  hUtory  of  gaps  In 
Income  between  the  races. 

There  were  also  significant  differences  in 
the  ages  of  the  Negro  and  white  poor.  The 
white  poor  were  more  apt  than  the  Negroes 
to  be  old.  For  example,  about  one-fifth  of 
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Qie  white  poor  are  older  persons,  compared 
^flth  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  black  poor. 

There  was  also  an  Indication  that  poverty 
falls  disproportionately  on  the  rural  and 
Binftll-town  family.  The  Census  Bureau  has 
discovered  that  about  64  per  cent  of  all  Amer- 
ican families  live  In  metropwlltan  areas. 
But  only  half  the  families  below  the  poverty 
level  live  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Census  Bureau  said  it  would  have 
required  about  $11,4  billion  to  raise  the  In- 
come of  all  poor  families  above  the  poverty 
line  m  1970. 

The  report  Is  based  on  a  Census  Bureau 
survey  of  consumer  income  last  March.  It 
compares  Income  received  during  calendar 
years  1969  and  1970. 


THE  JOBLESS  RATE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  time  is  too  brief  to  deal  with  the 
matter  fully,  I  have  before  me  an  article 
entitled  "Jobless  Rate  Inched  Up  to  6.1 
Percent  in  April."  written  by  Frank  C. 
Porter,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  8.  1971.  I  wish  to  read  just 
the  beginning  of  the  article: 

The  government  reported  yesterday  that 
unemployment  edged  up  from  6,0  to  6,1  per 
cent  In  April,  a  statistically  insignificant 
change  that  dtsapppointed  Nlxon  administra- 
tion hopes  for  an  Improved  Job  picture. 

The  major  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  monthly  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
port is  that  unemployment  peaked  out  at 
about  6  per  cent  In  December  and  has  shown 
little  change  since.  Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  of  Congress. 

I  find  this  somewhat  strong  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  find  it  somewhat 
strong,  but  I  am  merely  reading  the  ar- 
ticle and  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  verify  the  figures  can  do  so.  The 
article  continues : 

Oordon  accused  the  Nlxon  administration 
of  subverting  the  report  of  a  committee  on 
unemployment  statistics  he  beaded  In  1962 
to  Justify  the  Labor  Department's  discon- 
tinuance of  press  briefings  on  the  Job  figures 
two  months  ago, 

I  was  not  aware  of  this,  but  apparently 
the  administration  discontinued  these 
briefings  designed  to  provide  greater  in- 
formation to  the  American  public;  and 
I  think  that  any  act  that  denies  infor- 
mation to  the  American  public  denigrates 
our  democracy  since  our  democracy  is 
founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  access  to  information. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 
He  suggested  the  major  reason  the  brief- 
ings were  halted  was  White  House  displeasure 
that  the  assessment  of  BL8  technicians  con- 
flicted with  optimistic  statements  by  ad- 
ministration officials. 

It  is  interesting  that  we  would  have 
one  arm  of  the  Government,  the  White 
House,  sort  of  throttling  the  outfiow  of 
information  from  another  agency,  par- 
ticularly the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics which  only  reports  statistics;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  lie  about  statistics. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 
^'There  is  nothing  in  the  report  of  the 
Gordon  Committee  to  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  doing  away  with  the  technical  press 
brleflngs,"  Oordon  said.  "The  reverse  Is  the 
case," 
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In  lieu  of  the  suspended  brleflngs,  Chair- 
man WlUlam  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  set  a  hear- 
ing yesterday  morning  for  BLS  officials  to 
amplify  the  report,  released  at  10  a,m. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  they  do 
away  with  official  press  briefings  on  un- 
employment, and  when  a  Senate  com- 
mittee wants  to  address  itself  to  that 
problem  the  people  who  could  give  ade- 
quate and  proper  testimony  cannot  come 
forward  and  give  public  information. 
Obviously  this  is  thwarting  the  will  and 
the  purpose  of  Congress. 

But  Proxmlre  said  he  was  Informed  that 
the  BLS  technicians  would  be  too  busy  an- 
swering telephoned  press  queries  to  appear 
before  1  p.m. 

Proxmlre  said  the  reluctance  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  H,  Hodgson  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  and  Congress  Is  "an  Insvilt 
which  cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated." 

Mr.  President,  I  will  end  the  reading 
of  the  article  at  that  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  inasmuch  as  I 
feel  it  deals  with  the  subject  quite  ade- 
quately. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington   Post,  May   8,   1971] 

JoBLXss   Ratx    Inched   Up   To   6.1    Pkbcxnt 

IN  April 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

The  government  reported  yesterday  that 
unemployment  edged  up  from  6.0  to  6.1  per 
cent  In  April,  a  statistically  insignificant 
change  that  disappointed  Nlxon  administra- 
tion hopes  for  an  Improved  Job  picture. 

The  major  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  monthly  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
port is  that  unemployment  peaked  out  at 
about  6  per  cent  in  December  and  has  shown 
little  change  since  Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  told  the 
Joint  £>x>nomlc  Oommlttee  of  Congress, 

Oordon  Excused  the  Nixon  administration 
of  subverting  the  report  of  a  committee  on 
unemployment  statistics  he  headed  in  1962 
to  Justify  the  Labor  Department's  discontin- 
uance of  press  brleflngs  on  the  Job  flgpures 
two  months  ago. 

He  suggested  the  major  reason  the  brief- 
ings were  halted  was  White  House  dis- 
pleasure that  the  assessment  of  BLS  techni- 
cians conflicted  with  optimistic  statements 
by  administration  officials. 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  report  of  the 
ability  at  doing  away  with  the  technical 
press  brleflngs,"  Gordon  said.  "The  reverse  is 
the  case." 

In  lieu  of  the  suspended  brleflngs,  Chair- 
man William  Proxmlre  (D.-Wls.)  set  a  hear- 
ing yesterday  morning  for  BLS  officials  to 
amplify  the  report,  released  at  10  ajn. 

But  Proxmlre  said  he  was  informed  that 
the  BLS  technicians  would  be  too  busy  an- 
swering telephoned  press  queries  to  appear 
before  1  pjn. 

Proxmlre  said  the  the  reluctance  of  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Jamee  H,  Hodgson  to  cooperate 
with  the  committee  and  Congress  Is  "an  In- 
siilt  which  cazwot  and  must  not  be  toler- 
ated." 

"I  deplore  the  fact  that  you  are  treating 
OongresBS  as  second-class  citizens  in  this  Im- 
portant matter."  Proxmlre  wrote  Hodgson. 

Ironically,  all  regular  telephones  at  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  were  dead  yeetenday  because  a  cable 
was  severed  by  sobway  diggers. 

The  depcutment  was  a.\>le;  however,  to  press 
two  emergency,  phones  into  servioa.  -^ 


A  government  source  said  there  were  about 
20  calls  from  newsmen  (Proxmlre  said  he  had 
been  Informed  that  seven  top  technicians 
would  be  needed  to  handle  the  calls) . 

It  was  understood  that  the  bureau's  top 
man  on  employment  statistics  and  Proxmlre's 
top  choice  as  a  witness,  Harold  Goldstein, 
handled  none  of  the  calls.  After  the  hearing 
Proxmlre  Jokingly  suggested  that  maybe  the 
oommlttee  could  get  Goldstein,  assistant 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  up  to  testify 
during  his  lunch  hour. 

A  partial  offset  to  the  gloomy  unemploy- 
ment figures  came  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, which  reported  that  retail  sales  In 
March  rose  1,8  per  cent  from  February  and 
8  per  cent  from  the  y ear-ago  level;  much  of 
the  rise,  however,  is  attributable  to  inflated 
prices.  It  was  ijie  fourth  straight  monthly 
rise. 

This  provides  "strong  and  mounting  evi- 
dence that  a  major  resurgence  of  consumer 
spending  Is  under  way,"  said  Harold  C.  Pas- 
ser, assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Also,  an  unofficial  index  compiled  by  Prof. 
Alfred  J.  Ttila  of  Georgetown  University  that 
attempts  to  Include  so-called  cyclically  dis- 
couraged workers — receded  from  6.8  to  6.7  per 
cent  last  month.  Telia  deflnes  such  workers 
as  those  who  would  be  looking  for  Jobs  or  in 
Jobs  during  good  times  but  who  give  up  the 
bunt  in  bad  times. 

Although  the  overall  Job  figures  were  rela- 
tively unchanged  from  March,  there  were 
some  Important  shifts  In  components — a 
point  QcMXlon  made  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  support  of  resuming  the  press 
briefings. 

Black  unemployment,  for  example,  rose  to 
10  per  cent  for  the  flrst  time  since  early  1964. 
It  was  9.4  per  cent  In  March  and  8,3  per  cent 
a  year  ago. 

Technicians  says,  however,  that  the  black 
unemployment  rate  is  particularly  suscept- 
ible to  aberrations  as  the  result  of  sampling 
error.  Also,  the  black  rate  still  remains  below 
the  historic  2-to-l  ratio  to  the  white  rate 
that  prevailed  for  more  than  a  decade  ending 
in  1966. 

One  bright  ray  was  the  second  straight 
monthly  Increase  of  six  minutes  in  the  aver- 
age work  week  for  all  private  payroll  workers. 
The  work  week  In  manufacturing,  however, 
moved  down  by  the  same  amount. 

Although  total  Jobs  Increased  more  than 
200,000  seasonally  (largely  the  result  of  a 
rise  in  farm  Jobs  and  most  of  these  for  teen- 
agers), there  was  virtually  no  change  in 
payroll  employment,  and  manufacturing  Jobs 
feel  for  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  to 
the  lowest  level  in  flve  years. 

Actual  unemployment  dropped  480,000  to 
4.7  million.  But  the  decrease  was  nearly 
100,000  less  than  usual  for  Maxch,  producing 
the  slight  rise  in  the  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  rate. 

Jobless  rates  among  major  groups  of 
workers  were  virtually  unchanged  except 
those  for  blacks,  women  (up  from  6,8  to  6.0 
per  cent),  part-time  workers  (up  from  8.7 
to  9.4  per  cent),  service  workers  (up  from 
6.0  to  6,3  per  cent) ,  farm  workers  (down 
from  2.2  to  1.8  per  cent)  and  construction 
wOTkers  (down  from  10.9  to  9.6  percent). 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  nonfarm  pri- 
vate payroll  workers  rose  a  cents  to  $3.39  in 
March — an  increase  of  21  cents,  or  6.6  per 
cent,  from  a  yeex  ago.  Average  weekly  earn- 
ings rose  73  cents  in  the  month  to  $124.75 — 
a  gain  of  $7.41, "or  6.3  per  cent,  from  a  year 
eary^. 

Goiidon,  the  lone  witness  before  Proxlm  Ire's 
committee,  said  every  economlft  with  whom 
he  has  spoken  about  the  matter  has  been 
critical  of  the  Nlxon  administration  for  drop- 
ping the  traditional  brleflngs  on  employment 
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statistics    (similar    briefings    on 
prioes  were  also  abandoned ) . 

He  was  sharply  critical  of  Secretary 
son  ror  claiming  the   1962   Gordon 
recommended   that   "sharp   lines   should 
drawn  between  the  release  of  statistic 
their  accompanying  explanations  and 
ysls"  and  n^'ng  this  to  bolster  the  "" 
to  drop  the  briefings. 

What  the  report  actually  said. 
plamed,  was  that  "a  sharper  line  sha(uld 
drawn  between  the  release  of  the 
their  accompanying  explanation  and 
sis  on  the  one  hand  and  the  more 
type  of  pollcy-orlented  comment,  wilch 
the  fimctlon  of  official  responsible  for 
making,  on  the  other." 

In  effect,  Gordon  suggested  that  . 
comimentary — such  as  that  emanatlnj 
the  White  House,  the  Council  of  Eoi 
Advisers  or  the  Treasxiry — should  not 
the  technical  analysis  coming  out 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  PresidentJ  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  1  minute  rennain- 

ing. 
Mr.  QRAVEL.  I  yield  back  the  r^piain- 

der  of  my  time. 


I 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  30  mjnutes, 
with  speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3 
minutes.  

COMMUNICATIONS  FRO^ 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ^C. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  r<(f erred 
as  indicated: 

PTTBLICATIONS  of  the   PXDEKAl.  POMER 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  recently  Issued 
pubUcatlons  entitled  "Typical  Electric  BlUs, 
1970,"  and  "Sales  by  Producers  of  :iatural 
Gas  to  Interstate  PlpeUne  Companies ,  1969" 
(with  accompanying  pubUcatlons);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  or  the  Comptrolleb  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  transmitting,  purs  nant  to 
law,  a  statement  of  GAG  reports  Issued  or 
released  In  April  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Crovem- 
ment  Operations.  I 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Ge^ieral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur*iant  to 
law,  a  report  on  more  reliable  data  n^ded  as 
a  basis  for  providing  Federal  asslst|inc«  to 
economically  distressed  areas,  Departinent  of 
Commerce  and  Department  of  Labor  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Coiamlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Projects  Sklected  fob  Funbiso 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  [nterior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Hit  of  54 
projects  selected  for  funding  through  grants, 
contracts,  and  matching  or  other  irrange 
ments  with  educational  Institutions,  private 
foundations,  or  other  Institutions  (irtth  ac 
companying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Qatiwat  National  R«cbk4tional 
Abxa 


National  Recreational  Area  In  the  States  of 
New   York   and   New   Jersey,   and   for   other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Appointmxnt  or  U.S.  Marshals  bt  tbk 

Attorney  Genibal 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting proposed  legislation  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  marshals  by  the 
Attorney  General;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  op  Opinion  and  Findings  or  Fact  in 
Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sani- 
tation District,  Colorado  v.  The  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  opinion  and 
findings  of  fact  In  Southwest  Metropolitan 
Water  and  Sanitation  District,  Colorado  v. 
The  United  States,  Congressional  Reference 
Case  No.  5-69,  rendered  May  6,  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
tne  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Act  To  Conquer  Cancer 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  submitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslktl 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  ^ 
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PETITION 


A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ^Mr.  ALLEN)  : 

A  letter  from  the  Antl-Communlst  League 
of  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  requesting  that 
the  American  Government  should  continue 
to  support  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  as  the  sole  government  of  China;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMnTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1700.  A  blU  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  piirchase  United  States 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury  (Rept. 
No.  93-102). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARICMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Norman  Vlckers  Watson,  of  Florida,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 


BILLS    AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  reaatn- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  require  that  publications 

of  statistics  relating  to  the  value  of  articles 

Imported  Into  the  United  States  Include  the 

charges,    costs,    and    expenses    Incurred    In 


bringing  such  articles  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    PROUTY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Aiken,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr.    Cotton, 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    McIntybe,  "Mt. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1816.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  importa- 
tion without  regard  to  existing  quotas  of 
fuel  oil  to  be  used  for  residential  heating  pur- 
poses In  the  New  England  States;  to  author- 
ize creation  of  the  Northeastern  Regional  Oil 
Area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Ellender: 
S.  1817.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mato  ClbUlc. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  1818.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Henry  B. 
Rodrigues.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock) : 
S.  1819.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  after  JiUy  1, 
1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made  avail- 
able under  federally  assisted  programs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1820.  A  bni  authorizing  the  Chief  ot 
Engineers  to  construct  certam  bank  protec- 
tion works  along  the  Willamette  River  and 
Its  tributaries.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1821.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  Government  traffic  by  civil 
air  carriers  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 
S.   1822.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950,  as  amendftd. 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1823.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1824.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  reliability, 
and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  end  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

ByMr.  BAYH: 
S.  1825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Me- 
Jla-Zunlga  and  Marla-Estela  Lopez  de  Mejla 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JAVITS: 
S.  1826.  A  bin  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of   1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  additional  losses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1827.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Payment   for  Extended  Care  and 
Home  Health  Services.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   so   as   to  promote  the  public 
health  by  strengthening  the  national  effort 
to  conquer  cancer.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.  SAXBE: 
S.  1829.  A  bill   to  amend   title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  »70.40 
to    $100   the    minimum    monthly   insurance 
benefit  payable  thereunder,  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  supplementary  payments  to 
low-income  recipients  of  old-age  or  dlsabUity 
Insurance   benefits   thereimder,   and  to  in- 
crease the   annual   amount  individuals  are 
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permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  their  benefits  on  account  of  ex- 
cess earnings.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVrre  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PERCY)  : 

S.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  require  that  the 
Budget  contain  information  with  resjject  to 
revenue  losses  Incurred  and  Indirect  expendi- 
tures made  through  the  Federal  tax  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request)  : 

S.  1831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  marshals  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson) : 

8.  1832.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  to  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and  em- 
ployment criteria  to  be  Economic  Disaster 
Areas;  to  extend  a  program  of  Federal  add  to 
these  areas  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering; 
and  to  supplement  the  purposes  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  Of 
1965,  as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  upland  cotton  programs,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
In  order  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  advance  payments  under 
such  programs  at  an  earlier  time  than  re- 
quired under  current  law.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.J.  Res.  94.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 


for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  International  Law.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.J.  Res.  95.  A  joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  armed 
conflict.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  require  that  publica- 
tions of  statistics  relating  to  the  value 
of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  include  the  charges,  costs,  and  ex- 
penses incurred  in  bringing  such  ar- 
ticles to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

OFFICIALLY  MISLEADING  FOREIGN  TRADK 
STATISTICS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  several  years 
ago,  my  late  beloved  colleague  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  and  I  brought  out  the 
fact  that  our  foreign  trade  statistics  are 
fraudulent  and  misleading.  In  1966,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  held  a  hearing  on 
the  subject,  and  the  facts  developed  at 
this  hearing  substantiated  our  conten- 
tion. Ever  since  the  death  of  Senator 
Dirksen,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Commerce  Department  to  publish  more 
accurate  trade  statistics  to  show  our  true 


international  competitive  position.  At 
numerous  hearings,  I  have  brought  this 
subject  up  to  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Treasury  and  to  other  officials. 

These  top  officials  understood  the 
problem  and  agreed  that  the  present  sta- 
tistics are  misleading.  However,  the  en- 
trenched, faceless  bureaucrats  in  the 
Federal  Government  who  maintain  their 
status  throughout  every  administration. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  have  fought  the 
presentation  of  accurate  trade  statistics 
in  every  way  they  could. 

Finally,  after  much  agonizing  and 
dillydallying  the  Commerce  Department 
agreed  to  publish,  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
statistics  which  would  break  out  those 
exports  financed  under  om-  giveaway 
foreign  aid  programs  from  private  com- 
mercial exports,  and  to  suld  a  factor  to 
our  imports  showing  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance and  freight.  However,  as  time 
passed,  it  was  clear  that  this  quarterly 
publication  was  completely  inadequate. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Government's 
monthly  trade  statistics  were  published 
proclaiming  our  foreign  trade  position  to 
be  in  iosy  surplus.  The  truth  is  that  we 
have  had  actual  deficits  in  oui-  foreign 
trade  position  ever  since  1968  as  table  I 
shown  below  indicates,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  l.-U.S 
[In 

TRADE  BAUkNCE 
billions  ol  dollarsi 

1960-70 

Total 

exports, 

f.o.b. 

(A) 

Total 

imports, 

f.o.b. 

(B) 

Trade 

balance 

(C=A-B) 

AID  and 
Public  Uw  480, 
Government- 
financed 
exports 
(D) 

Total  exports 

less  AID  and 

Public  Law  480, 

financed 

exports 

(E=A-D) 

Total 
imports, 

ci.f.' 
(F) 

Merchandrse 

trade  balance 

(G-t-F) 

1970 

42.7 

40.0 
36.1 
33.2 
26.9 
25.6 
21.4 
18.7 
17.2 
16.5 
14.8 
15.1 

+2.7 

+.9 
+4.1 
+3.9 
+5.4 
+7.1 
+5.3 
+4.5 
+5.4 
+4.5 

1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
1.9 
1.7 

4a> 

3S.3 

«.S 
2S.S 
27.0 

^i 
119 
U.7 
18.3 

17.9 

44.0 
39.7 
36.5 
29.6 
28.2 
23.5 
2a6 
18.9 
18.2 
16.3 
16.6 

-3.2 

1969 

37.3 

I9U 

34.1 

—4.7 

He? :::::::::: 

31.0 

—1.1 

19GS 

29.5 

—1.2 

1985 

:": 26.8 

+.8 

19M 

25.8 

+2.5 

1963 

22.5 

^^i:°5 

1962 

21.0 

1961 

20.2 

+2.0 

1960 

19.6 

+1.3 

'  CIF  imports  are  assumed  to  be  10  percent  tiigher  in  value  than  f.o.b.  imports  in  accordance  with 
Tariff  Commission  study. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  LONG.  After  msmy  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  made  it  abim- 
dantly  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  the  two  responsible  commit- 
tees of  Congress  were  unsatisfied  with  the 
misleading  trade  statistics  propagated  on 
the  American  public  by  tiie  Commerce 
Department,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  stated  in  the 
Secretary's  memorandum  of  December 
17  which  I  shall  later  ask  to  be  included 
in  my  remarks. 

According  to  the  Secretary's  memo- 
randum, the  President  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  the  proposal.  I  re- 
peat, the  President  of  the  United  States 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
publish  accurate  import  statistics.  The 
memorandum  states: 

I  discussed  this  proposal  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  directed  me  to  Implement  It. 


Mr.  President,  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  has  occurred.  Those  nameless  and 
faceless  bureaucrats  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  told  the  President  to  go  fiy 
a  kite;  he  is  wrong. 

I  shall  ask  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
most  extraordinary  report  from  Mi-. 
Shultz  to  Secretary  Stans  which  states 
that^ 

A  great  maJoi;lty  of  participants  In  the  In- 
tersigency  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  Sta- 
tistics expressed  the  view  that  it  would  be 
Inadvisable  for  both  statistical  and  con- 
ceptual rep'^jns  to  calculate  and  publish 
prominently  such  a  series  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  these 
bureaucrats  are  afraid  of  showing  the 
AmericEin  people. the  true  facts'wlth  re- 
spect to  our.ioreign  trade  position.  It  is 
incredible  to  me  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  get  foreign 
trade  statistics  pubUshed  the  way  he  and 
the  Congress  wants  them  published. 


The  Shultz  letter  is  full  of  incorrect, 
irrelevant,  and  misleading  statements. 
For  example,  he  states  that — 

with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  imports 
c.l.f.,  a  significant  part  of  these  charges  Is 
paid  to  U.S.  firms  and  therefore  does  not 
represent  an  International  payment. 

He  apparently  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  U.S.-flag  vessels  carry  only  about 
6  percent  of  U.S.  foreign  trade.  Is  that 
a  significant  part  1. The  fact  is  we  simply 
do  not  know  whA't  the  costs  of  domestic 
versus  foreigh  insurance  and  freight 
charges  are  because  we  do  not  have  the 
data  to  make  the  ansdysis. 

Then  he  says : 

c.l.f.  charges  cannot  be  le^tlmately  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Import  side  of  the  trade 
balance. 

This  is  wrong.  The  (jlfect  of  imports  on 
domestic  econaaKh.dn.  American  jobs.  Is 
not  their  value  at  the  foreign  factory  or 
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foreign  port,  but  their  landed  valte  in 
the  United  States. 

He  Is  obviously  confusing  balan:e  of 
payments  with  balance  of  trade.  I  do 
not  particularly  care  if  they  want  to 
break  out  services  in  balance-of  pay- 
ments accounting.  I  think  they  wil  find 
their  service  statistics  are  woefullr  In- 


1963 


WortdToUl 136,100 


Industrial  countriM ?I'HS 

UniMd  State f3.38' 

United  Kinadom J2.J2D 

IndBStnal  Europ« «;•♦»" 

Ausfrii - ].3Z6 

Denmark i'liS 

PniK*            "-  •.OB* 

Sr**^--:::::::::::::::::::::::::  ";^ 

NMMfands «•*' 

Nofway M" 

Sweden Ij^ 

Switieriand f-*" 

Canada S,7W 

jjpin      i,*M 

Other  dwetopedartw..^ 9.*W 

Other  Europe *-*»^ 

'290 

94 

S50 

„.„                            15 

portuiai.:::::: *« 

Spain 


Finland 
Greece. 
Iceland 
IreUnd 
Malta 


Turkev-- 
Yuioslavia. 


73C 
361 
79C 

AustrairrNew  Zealand.  South  Africa 5, 130 

Australia ^'^ 

New  Zealand ,  Ji^ 

south  Africa.     }.<* 

Less-developed  area*. 31,  «W 

Latin  America '•'g 

Arnntina..- l-*! 

Boiivia ^^ 

Brazil '•*2 

Chile >* 

Cotombii *S 

Costa  Rica * 

Dominican  Republic \" 


14) 
in 

15^ 

41 

s: 

96! 
101 

61 

4( 

54( 

16! 


Ecuador 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala. 

Haiti 

Honduras.. 

Mexico 

Nicaratua. 
Panama... 
Paraguay.. 
Peru. 

vlSiJJJii:::::::;:::::::;:::::::::::  '-^^ 

other  Western  Hembphere 1.65^ 

Barbados.-      * 

Guadeloupe , 

Guyana 1^ 

Jamaica 

Martinique 

Netherlands  Antfllee... 

Surinam 

Trinidad  and  Tobaso — 
other 


2o; 

J 

65 

41 
31 
in 


I  The  world  total  excludes  the  Soviet  aft  counts  s  and  Cuba.  Available  current  trade  totals 
for  these  couirtrles  are  shown  on  pa(e  following  Austi  ia  country  pages^  .  ,    ,,  «   H„ii„.  .„rt  ,< 

The  data  are  identical  to  tt,Dse  given  on  the  coyn  7  pages,  converted  to  U£_dollarsand^a_s- 
sembled  into  January  December  years.  Hq*ever,  daH 
there  are  no  c 

data  are  not  ava'iiabie.The  comparabinty  of  trade  dat^  i 
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adequate  anyway.  But  for  balance-of- 
trade  analysis  and  the  impact  of  im- 
ports on  the  American  economy,  produc- 
tion, and  jobs  we  should  have  c.i.f. 
statistics. 

The  letter  then  says  that  the  British 
and  French  calculate  their  balance  of 
payments  to  show  freight  and  insurance 
separately.  But  their  import  figures  are 

TABLE  2.-W0RL0  TRADE:  VALUE  IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
Exports  (fob)'  Imporb  (crt)' 


ci.f.  I  checked  the  April  International 
Monetary  Fimd  statistics  and  found  they 
continue  to  calculate  their  imports  cii. 
In  fact  the  IMP  tabulates  all  its  import 
statistics  c.i.f.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  table  2  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


152.700  165.400  181.300  190,600 


107,940 
26,650 
12, 785 
53,760 
1,446 
5,601 
2,121 
8,995 
16,221 
5,958 
5,807 
1.291 
3,675 
2,647 
8,067 
6,674 
10, 730 
5.130 
1.291 
309 
111 
623 
19 
516 
955 
411 
893 
5.600 
3,038 
1,074 
1,490 
34,000 
9,860 
1,410 
93 
1,430 
624 
546 
114 
179 
159 
178 
167 
40 
95 
1.031 
118 
70 
50 
666 
179 
2,703 
1,650 
35 
35 
95 
216 
29 
630 
48 
408 
150 


118.430 
27,530 
13,722 
60,  230 
1,600 
6.394 
2,320 
10,053 
17,901 
7,200 
6,392 
1.443 
3.971 
2.960 
8.494 
8.452 
11.120 
5,620 
1,427 
328 
129 
615 
24 
576 
967 
464 
1,092 
5,500 
2,978 
1,007 
1,518 
35.900 
10,380 
1.493 
110 
1,595 
685 
537 
112 
126 
180 
189 
187 
37 
127 
1,120 
144 
79 
57 
666 
191 
2.744 
1,680 
37 
38 
97 
214 
38 
603 
59 
403 
190 


130, 770 

30, 430 

14,676 

65,900 

1,684 

6,832 

2,454 

10,890 

20, 145 

8,038 

6,751 

1,564 

4,266 

3,275 

9,988 

9,777 

12. 310 

6.350 

1.505 

406 

140 

684 

30 

620 

1.254 

490 

1.223 

5.960 

3.158 

1,076 

1.726 

38.300 

11,040 

1,593 

126 

1.741 

877 

510 

136 

137 

186 

189 

232 

35 

143 

1,199 

138 

89 

49 

763 

186 

2,713 

1,790 

40 

35 

112 

228 

45 

592 

92 

429 

220 


137,  740 

31.622 

14,  379 

70, 260 

1,809 

7,032 

2,539 

11,381 

21,748 

8,705 

7.286 

1,738 

4,528 

3,498 

11,  033 

10,442 

13,230 

6,800 

1,534 

495 

97 

790 

27 

701 

1,384 

523 

1,252 

6,420 

3,478 

993 

1,954 

39,500 

11.030 

1,464 

145 

1,654 

910 

510 

144 

156 

200 

207 

204 

34 

154 

1,136 

146 

93 

48 

801 

15S 

2,886 

1,880 

42 

32 

113 

224 

43 

608 

107 

UO 

270 


212.900  243,500  278.000  160,900 

155,800  179,600  208.000  110,590 

34,636  38,006   43,227  20,286 

15,346  17,515   19.363  15,949 

79,690  93,740  109,240  58.860 

1,989  2,412       2.857  1,683 

8,164  10.032      11.600  5,930 

2,639  3,018        3,400  2,618 

12,682  14.992      17,888  10,070 

24,853  29,070      34,194  14,618 

10,187  11,728      13,186  7,252 

8,341  9.963      11,765  7,055 

1,938  2.203       2.455  1,984 

4,937  5,688       6,762  3,856 

3,968  4,627       5,135  3,610 

13,158  14,390   16,861  7,554 

12,973  16,002   19,379  7.994 

13,800  15,940   18,000  15,110 

7.100  8.300   9.800  8,480 

1,637  1,985   2,307  1,505 

468     554 885 

82  108     146  131 

798  891   1.035  974 

34  38     40  96 

732  823     946  778 

1.590  1,900       2,344  2,245 

496     537  537 

1,264  1,471   1.679  1,323 

6,690   7.630 6.630 

3.526  4.221       4,771  3.313 

1.010  1.211        1,400  961 

2.158       2.200 2,356 

43.300      48,000 35,200 

11.570      12.400 8.580 

1,368       1,612 1,077 

153    182 97 

1,881   2.311  1.263 

941  607 

558     608 586 

171     194 139 

164  184     214  221 

208    183 IM 

213     202 191 

227    262 202 

36     37  41 

179     169 102 

1,254   1,430 1.493 

157     155 136 

100    120 181 

48  51     64  40 

865     864 M* 

179     200 198 

2,857        2,892 1,269 

1,930       2,000 .---  2,300 

43            40 64 

38            34 79 

108           121 87 

219          257 289 

40            36 79 

599           625 758 

113  .81 

472          473 426 

300          350 440 


175.200    192.400    201.700 


120,540  134.020  141,200 

23, 186  27, 745  28. 745 

16,103  16,651  17,694 

64,370  69,930  72,130 

2, 100  2, 328  2, 309 

6, 502  7, 182  7, 176 

2,823  3.003  3.154 

10,343  11,843  12,381 

17,482  18,036  17,365 

7,378  8,589  9,827 

7, 460  8. 016  8. 336 

2,210  2.404  2,748 

4,377  4,582  4,701 

3,697  3,944  4,129 

8,713  10,170  10.966 

8.175  9,530  11,672 

17. 360  18, 420  18, 980 

9.850  11.160  11.160 

1,645  1.726  1,698 

1,134  1.223  1,186 

137  159  162 

1. 041  1, 043  1. 087 

98  109  112 

924  1.023  1.059 

3, 004  3, 574  3, 456 

572  718  685 

1.288  1,576  1,707 

7,510  7,260  7,820 

3, 765  3. 636  3, 913 

1,043  1.095  955 

2, 699  2,  526  2. 948 

37, 400  39, 900  41. 500 

8. 840  9, 720  10, 130 

1,119  1.124  1.0% 

126  138  151 

1,096  1,496  1.667 

604  757  727 

454  674  497 

178  178  191 

100  185  201 

168  164  191 

201  220  224 

229  207  247 

34  38  36 

122  149  165 

1,560  1.605  1,746 

160  182  204 

208  235  251 

55  59  71 

745  817  833 

150  164  170 

1,4!)4  1.331  1.464 

2, 420  2, 540  2. 720 

68  76  77 

85  93  100 

104  118  129 

289  327  348 

91  93  106 

721  721  776 

95  90  103 

477  454  417 

490  570  660 


224,700  255.500     288.000 

159,970  184,000     211,000 

35,319  38.315       42,482 

18,959  19,956       21,643 

80,220  96,500     114,500 

2,496  2,825        3,549 

8,333  9,964       11,900 

3,236  3,812        4.490 

13,939  17.373       19.139 

20,235  24,953       29,817 

10,286  12,450       14.939 

9,291  10,989       13,391 

2,706  2,943        3.696 

5,182  5.905        7,011 

4. 513  5, 285        6. 551 

12, 482  14, 250       14, 526 

12,997  15,035       18,889 

19.700  22,500       26,000 

11.530  13,650       16.000 

1.598  2.023        2,637 

1.393       1,594  

138  123            157 

1,175  1,411        1,570 

123  148           110 

1.039  1.232        1.5S6 

3.498  4.233        4,717 

764  747  

1,797  2.135        2,872 

8,170       8,850  

4,382  4,558        4,800 

895  1,003         1,120 

2.891       3,291  

45,000      49.000 

11,180      12,100    

1,169       1.576  

152  167  

2.132       2.242  

743  

643  686  

214  245  

226  243           306 

229  262  

214  214  

247  

38  40  

186  184  

1,960       2.078  

185  177  

266  294  

73  82            76 

630  604 

159  197  

1,697       1,752 

2,800       3,000 

84  97  

102  106  

110  118  

383  442  

109  128  

781  808  

99  ........ 

420 483'!."!""- 

710  800  


are  also  given  here  for  countries  for  which 


1  country  oaies  Descriptions  of  the  data  ai  d  discussions  of  the  problems  of  conversion 
ara  are  in  the  country  notes.  Totals  include  estimates  for  listed  countries  for  wh.cn 
—     Jover  a  period  of  years  is  necessarily  affected 


by  changes  in  political  or  customs  area  boundaries.  Except  as  noted  the  data  refer  to  the  areas 

"FrS,el\epo''rl'n?i;r^p'ort1.o.b.  or  exporU  at  place  of  dispatch,  the  data  in  this  table  ar. 
adjusted  to  include  fieight  and  insurance.  For  daUlls  see  the  1966/67  supplement  to  IFS. 
Source:  International  Monetary  Fund.  International  Financial  Statutes.  April  1971,  p.  36. 


Mr.  LONG.  On  the  export  sfde.  Mr. 
Shultz  says  that  we  should  not  shpw  our 
foreign  aid  financed  giveaway  Exports 
separately  from  private  transactions  be- 
cause "the  proposal  Ignores  the  favor- 
able impact  on  the  balance  of  payments 
which  occurs  when  the  dollar  balances 
are  repaid."  He  Is  obviously  not  fimiliar 
with  our  aid  programs.  When  we  sell 
wheat  to  India  In  exchange  for  Indian 
rupees,  how  does  that  earn  us  dollars? 
Prom  a  balance  of  payments  p<^int  of 


view,  we  might  just  as  well  dump  the 
wheat  in  the  ocean.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
cheaper  since  it  would  save  us  shipping 
expenses. 

Most  of  our  aid  is  long  term — 40-year 
loans  at  low  interest.  A  large  part  of  the 
Public  Law  480  agriculture  sales  are  for 
nonconvertible  foreign  cuirencies,  which 
no  one  expects  to  ever  see  paid  in  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  To  put  these  transactions 
in  the  same  basket  as  straight  cash  or 
short-term  credit  transactions  Is  to  com- 


pletely mislead  the  American  people  as 
to  the  true  state  of  American  competi- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  President,  this  episode  raises  an- 
other question:  Why  does  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  have  to  go  on  his  knees  to 
Mr.  Shultz  to  get  some  statistics  pub- 
lished, which,  by  statute,  under  section 
484(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act,  are  under  the 
legal  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
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sion.  After  having  received  the  approval 
of  tlie  President,  why  does  an  interagency 
committee  have  the  authority  to  thwart 
the  President's  will  on  a  matter  he  has 
already  approved.  I  applaud  Secretary 
Stans  for  his  efforts  to  correct  his  De- 
partment's misleading  statistics  and  for 
getting  the  President's  support.  It  is  xm- 
fortunate  that  an  interagency  commit- 
tee can  thwart  the  President's  will. 

To  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  Pres- 
ident I  intend  to  do  what  is  in  my  power 
to  make  sure  that  the  foreign  trade  sta- 
tistics presented  to  the  American  people 
paint  an  accurate  picture  of  where  we 
stand  in  foreign  trade.  To  this  end.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
had  been  approved  last  year  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  as  part  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970.  which  would  by  statute  direct 
the  publication  of  the  statistics  which 
the  President's  bureaucracy  refuses  to 
publish,  even  after  the  President  has  in- 
structed and  directed  that  they  be  pub- 
lished. ^      ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  correspond- 
aice  between  Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Stans 
on  this  subject,  which  tells  an  incredible 
tale  of  how  the  nameless  and  faceless 
bureaucrats  are  able  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  a  news  report  from  the  Journal 
of  Conmierce  describing  the  affair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmCB   OF   MaNAOEMBNT  and    BtTDOBT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  30, 1970. 

MZKBEBS  or  INTERAOKNCT  COMMTTTKE  ON  POR- 

noN  Trade  Statistics — ^Noticb  of  Meet- 

INO 

Time:  Monday,  January  11,  1971,  2:30  p.m. 
Place;    Room   10104.   New   Executive    Office 

BiUldlng. 
Subjects  to  be  considered: 

1.  Proposal  by  Department  of  Commerce 
on  the  reporting  of  Merchandise  Export  and 
Import  Data  presented  in  attached  memo- 
randum. December  17.  1970,  Trom  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Reference  to  related  data  currently  pub- 
ll^ed: 

FT  990  (Census  September,  1970).  Special 
Announcements  section,  p.  m.  data  on  c.lS. 
values  of  Import*,  and  federally  assisted  ex- 
ports. 

Survey  of  Current  BuMness,  Table  4  of 
quarterly  b&lance  of  payments  artlclee  pub- 
lished In  Issue  dated  last  month  of  each 
quarter. 

2.  Plans  of  Census  Bureau  to  update  fac- 
tors used  to  estimate  low-value  shipments 
for  which  Shippers'  Export  Declarations  are 
not  required. 

Pattl  F.  KRUEOEa. 
Chairman,  Interagency  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Statistic!. 

The  Secretabt  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  17, 1970. 
Memorandum  for:  The  Honorable  Qeorge  P. 
Shultz.  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 
Subject:  Reporting  Merchandise  Export  and 
Import  Data. 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Senate 
Plnance  Committee.  I  am  hereby  proposing 
that  the   Department  of  Commerce  report 
monthly  and  annual  merchandise  export  and 
Import  totals  on  a  new  basis,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing the  present  basis  of  reporting.  The 
new  aeries  to  be  reported  are  total  "com- 
■"•rclal"  exports  and  total  "OIF"  Imports. 

I  discussed  this  proposal  with  the  Preal- 
Mnt.  and  he  directed  me  to  implement  It. 


We  plan  to  derive  the  monthly  "commer- 
cial" export  total  by  deducting  from  the  pres- 
ent total  export  value:  (1)  actual  mUltary- 
grant-ald  shipments.  (2)  the  estimated  value 
of  exports  financed  under  Public  Law  480 
and  (3)  the  estimated  value  of  exports  fi- 
nanced by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
These  two  estimated  values  woiUd  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Devel<^ment. 
respectively. 

At  present,  AID  compUes  data  semi-an- 
nually on  exports  financed  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  makes  them  avaUable 
only  after  a  considerable  time  lag.  Agricul- 
ture prepares  quarterly  figures  on  exports 
fljianced  under  the  PX.  480  program,  with  a 
lag  of  about  three  months.  As  the  compUlng 
agencies.  AID  and  Agriculture  should  be  re- 
quested to  make  the  up-to-date  monthly 
estimates  that  will  be  necessary  to  adjust 
exports  to  the  new  basis.  These  estimates  will 
be  needed  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cenatis  no  later  than  three 
weeks  after  the  end  of  each  month.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  estimates,  both  agencies  should 
be  requested  to  develop  more  current  actual 
data  on  these  shipments. 

In  making  this  adjustment,  we  have  not 
deducted  exports  financed  by  Export-Import 
Bank  loans,  because  these  exports  are  almost 
always  sold  in  regular  commercltJ  transac- 
tions and  because  the  loans  are  usually  short- 
term.  In  brief,  deeplte  financing  aid.  these 
exports  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  "com- 
mercial." 

The  current  monthly  ci.f.  Import  totals 
would  be  calctilated  by  applying  to  the  regu- 
lar total  Import  value  the  estimated  c.i.f.  fac- 
tor for  the  most  recent  calendar  year  covered 
by  the  annual  sample  survey  of  c.i.f.  Import 
values.  (The  latest  sample  survey  of  c.i.f.  Im- 
port values  covered  transactions  for  1968. 
C.i.f.  values  for  the  sample  Items  were  found 
to  be  6.3%  higher  than  the  values  for  the 
same  items  as  reflected  In  the  regular  Censiis 
Import  statistics.  A  sample  study  of  the  1969 
import  transactions  is  now  underway  and 
should  be  completed  within  the  next  few 
months.) 

Corresponding  data  for  both  Imports  and 
exports  are  being  prepared  on  an  annual  basis 
for  prior  years  back  to  1947.  For  exports  this 
win  Involve  deducting  actual  shipments  re- 
corded under  Lend-Lease,  UNRRA,  the  De- 
partment of  Army  ClvUlan  Supply.  Incentive 
Materials,  and  International  Refugee  Orga- 
nization Programs  and  mllltary-grant-ald.  as 
well  as  the  estimated  value  of  exports  fi- 
nanced under  Pi.  480  and  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  Its  predeces- 
sor agencies. 

For  Imports,  the  estimated  annual  c.l.f.  to- 
tals will  be  calculated  by  adjusting  the  regu- 
lar import  total  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  1968  and  1969  total  Import  values 
will  be  miiltlplled  by  1.063,  the  cl.f.  factor 
estimated  from  the  1968  Import  transactions. 

(2)  The  1967  Import  total  will  be  multi- 
plied by  1.069.  the  c.l.f.  factor  estimated  from 
1967  transactions. 

(3)  The  Import  totals  for  1947  through 
1966  will  be  multiplied  by  1.083.  the  cJ.f.  fac- 
tor estimated  from  1966  transactions.  (1966 
was  the  first  year  for  which  a  sample  survey 
was  made  of  c.l.f.  Import  values.) 

Obviously,  there  are  shortoomlngs  In  this 
way  of  develt^lng  "commercial"  export  and 
cM.  Import  data.  Aside  from  the  acute  tim- 
ing problem,  however,  It  would  seem  that  the 
costs  and  dlfflciUtlee  Involved  In  attempting 
to  obtain  precise  data  wotild  far  outweigh 
any  Improvement  In  their  ueafulness. 

Our  proposed  procedure  and  timing  for 
the  new  trade  data  az«  as  follows: 

1.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oommeroe 
for  Economic  Affairs  will  Issue  a  monthly  re- 
lease containing  total  merchandise  exports 
on  the  present  basis  and  on  the  new  basis, 
showing  the  trade  balanoe  on  each  basis  and 
giving  equal  prominence  to  the  trade  bcU- 
anoe  on  each  basis. 


a.  The  data  on  the  new  beds  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  are  the  data  on  the 
present  basis. 

3.  The  Issuance  of  the  data  on  the  new 
basis  will  begin  at  the  end  of  January  1971, 
when  data  for  December  1970  and  for  the 
entire  year  1970  are  first  available. 

4.  The  Btireau  of  the  Census  will  continue 
to  Issue  detailed  monthly  data  on  exports 
and  lnq;>orts  but  will  not  calculate  a  tiade 
balance. 

MAimics   H.   Stams, 
Secretarn  of  Oommeroe. 

Hon.  Mattricb  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sscrxtart:  We  have  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  your  memorandxm:!  pro- 
posing the  pubUcatlon  of  a  new  trade  bal- 
ance. The  proposal,  presented  to  our  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  Statis- 
tics, was  that  a  monthly  balance  be  calcu- 
lated by  subtracting  Imports  c.l.f.  from  non- 
Government  assisted  exports.  A  great  major- 
ity of  participants  expressed  the  view  that 
It  would  be  inadvisable  for  both  statistical 
and  conceptual  reasons  to  calculate  and 
publish  prominently  such  a  series  on  a 
regular  basis.  My  staff  supports  this  view, 
and  I  concur  in  their  Judgment. 

With  regard  to  the  calculation  of  im- 
ports c.l.f..  a  significant  part  of  these  charges 
18  paid  to  U.S.  firms  and  therefore  does  not 
represent  an  International  payment.  Fur- 
thermore. Insurance  and  freight  are  properly 
classified  \inder  services,  not  trade.  Hence, 
c.l.f.  charges  cannot  be  legitimately  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Import  side  of  the  trade 
balance.  In  this  connection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  last  November  the  British,  and 
only  weeks  ago  the  French  annoimced  the 
discontinuance  of  the  balance  figures  they 
have  been  publishing  based  on  c.l.f.  valued 
Imports.  Their  published  commodity  ImlI- 
ances  wUl  now  be  based  on  f.o.b.  values,  with 
freight  and  Insurance  being  reflected  In  the 
services  portion  of  the  bcUance  of  payments 
accounts. 

Insofar  as  exports  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
posal to  subtract  those  which  are  federally 
assisted  Implies  thait  If  this  assistance  had 
not  been  avaUaible  our  total  exports  would 
be  correspondingly  lees.  While  there  would 
be  some  reduction  In  exports,  this  Implica- 
tion is  Incorrect.  The  proposal  also  ignores 
the  favorable  Impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  occurs  when  the  dollar  balances 
are  repaid.  In  our  view,  the  trade  balance 
should  pressure  the  net  transfer  of  real  goods 
irrespective  of  the  sources  of  financing. 

Annual  estimates  of  imports  c.l.f .  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Census  Bureau  for  major  com- 
modity groups  and  for  major  exporting  coun- 
tries. Those  data  are  useful  in  analysing 
landed  prices  of  foreign  goods  and  after  tak- 
ing account  of  tariffs,  the  import  component 
of  the  supply  of  goods  to  domestic  markets. 
The  techniques  involving  these  annual  com- 
pilations cannot,  however,  legitimately  be 
used  to  prepare  slmUar  flgtiree  monthly. 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  the  proposal 
to  publish  monithly  this  additional  set  of 
exports  and  Import  figures,  and  the  balance 
derived  from  this  comparison,  we  do  see 
ways  In  which  you  could  Improve  the  pres- 
entation of  trade  statistics  that  fit  Into  your 
approach,  and  we  would  encourage  you  to 
proceed  along  these  lines. 

Like  you.  we  recognize  limitations  In  the 
monthly  trade  balance  data  now  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  under- 
stand that  work  Is  now  being  done  In  the 
Department  on  the  preparation  of  a  new 
monthly  balwice.  Collowlng  balaiuse  of  pay- 
memts  concepts,  with  a  view  to  publication 
later  this  year.  The  definition  underlying 
this  balance  Is  generally  reoognliied  as  the 
best  for  balance  of  payments  analyses  and 
trade  policy  considerations,  and  Is  accepted 
for  these  purposes  In  International  forums. 
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When  this  new  balance  becomes 
would  be  desirable  to  consider 
It  for  the  monthly  balance  now 
based  on  Census  data. 

Your  efforts   In   this   direction 
strengthened  by  Improvement  and 
In  data  collection  in  order  to  provide 
Information  both  for  the  work  ref- 
above  and  for  other  analytical  uses, 
ample,  consideration  should  be  given 
proving  the  quality  of  valuation  data  - 
Ing  collected.  More  frequent  inforr" 
transportatlon  and  Insurance  costs 
also  be  viseful. 

Finally.  It  would  probably 
better  public  understanding  of  the 
tlonal  trade  situation  If  you  would  v 
a  more  comprehensive  compilation  of 
trade   data  which   would   Include   -- 
formation  of  the  type  contained  In  ^ 
posal.  I  would  thlnlt  that  a  presentation 
be  developed  which,  with  analysis  and 
pretatlon,  would  be  more  effective  and 
than  either  the   routine  monthly   p' 
tlon  envisaged  In  yoxu'  proposal,  or  the 
ent  publication  of  quarterly  data  on 
erally  assisted  exports  and  annual  -" 
c.l.f.  valued  imports.  In  addition  to 
publication  In  articles,  you  and  youi 
could  use  such  data  In  speeches  and 
public   statements. 

Members  of  my  staff  will  be  glad  to 
in  the  development  of  these  alternative 
proaches. 

Sincerely. 

George  P.  Shtji-tz 

Direitor 

Nixon  Votes  New  Way  To  Report  tkade 

Balance 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 

Washington,    AprU    25.— President    [^Ixon 
reportedly  has  approved  a  new  way  of  r  sport- 
ing the  U.S.  trade  balance — It  would 
the  country  as  scoring  deficits  rather 
siirpluses — but  top  aides  are  balMng. 

They  are  said  to  fear  that  the  new  jroce- 
duie  would  only  serve  protectionist  causes. 

The   Issue   is   basically   whether   th(  s   " " 
should  report  Its  monthly  foreign  tradi 
tlon    the    way    most    other    nations     report 
theirs  by  counting  Imports  on  a  c.l  f .   (cost 
InsTirance  freight)  basis. 

The  U.S.  tabulates  Its  imports  in  ^  way 
much  closer  to  an  f  .o.b.  basis,  where  or  ly  the 
value  of  the  product  In  the  country  of  sxport 
Is  counted.  Freight  and  Insurance  enlarges 
are  excluded. 

The  difference  Is  that  U.S.  Imports 
ably  total  6  per  cent  more  using  c.l.; 
tlstlcs.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  U.S.  would 
have  just  missed  a  trade  deficit,  had  tl:  e  c.l.f 
standard  been  used. 

Instead,   the    Commerce    Departmeu 
ported  that  last  year  the  U.S.  reaped  a  $2.1 
billion  surplus. 

For  more  than  four  years,  the  Sens  te  Fl 
nance  Committee  and  particularly  Its  chair 
man.  Sen.  Russell  Long,  D-L«.,  has  been  urg- 
ing the  executive  branch  to  report  tlie 
Import  totals,  for  a  better  comparlso)i 
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the  trade  balances  of  other  major  nitlons. 

The  committee  Is  not  asking  that  thi  t  pres- 
ent Import  tabulating  system  be  scrap  sed.  It 
only  wants  the  c.l.f.  data  to  be  also  reported 
monthly  by  the  Commerce  Department. 

It  further  suggests  that  the  depaitment 
separate  foreign  shipments  from  the  U.S. 
export  total.  That  way.  It  says,  a  more 
"realistic  picture  of  our  true  oompetlUvo 
position"  may  be  had. 

By  deducting  foreign  aid  exports,  while 
reporting  Imports  on  a  c.l.f.  basis,  tl  le  U.S. 
trade  balance  these  days  would  be  deep  In 
deficit. 

The  Commerce  Department,  for  a  lot  g  time 
reluctant  to  carry  out  the  committees  urg- 
Ings,  now  Is  willing  to  do  so.  Meanwiile.  It 
has  been  printing  c.l.f.  estimates  and  foreign 
aid  exports  In  an  obscure  quarterly  siatlstl- 
cal  publication,  as  a  gestiu*  to  the  seaators. 

The  department's  change  of  attitude  ap- 


pears to  stem  from  the  committee's  continu- 
ing demand  for  the  monthly  data  and  the 
department's  own  growing  concern  about 
rising  Imports. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Committee  Chairman 
Long,  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans 
said  he  had  raised  the  issue  with  President 
Nixon  and  that  the  President  had  agreed 
to  the  committee's  request. 

NO     ACTION    TAKEN 

But  no  action  has  since  been  taken,  and 
none  seems  imminent.  The  reason.  Insiders 
say.  Is  that  Budget  Director  George  Shultz 
is  resisting  a  procedure  that  would  put  the 
already  shaky  U.S.  trade  position  In  a  worse 
light. 

The  Budget  Office  Is  involved  since  collect- 
ing the  additional  c.l.f.  data  probably  would 
mean  additional  customs  expenses. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  however. 
Is  likely  to  take  matters  into  Its  own  hands. 
If  the  administration  keeps  refusing  to  act. 
Last  year,  It  appended  to  the  trade  bill  a 
requirement  that  the  Commerce  Department 
report  c.l.f.  Imports  and  separate  foreign  aid 
exports. 

The  trade  bill  died,  but  the  committee  may 
tie  the  requirement  onto  another  meas\u« 
this  year.  The  full  Senate  can  be  expected 
to  approve,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
chance  that  the  House  would  then  go  along 
to  force  the  administration  to  report  what 
many  say  Is  the  "real"  American  trade  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  also  ask  unanimotis 
consent  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  this  subject  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1970,  together  with  materials  sub- 
mitted at  that  time.  This  should  put  into 
perspective  in  one  place  in  the  Record  a 
full  explanation  of  the  fraudulent  and 
misleading  trade  statistics  which  have 
been  sold  to  the  U.S.  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Official  Misstatements  Abottt  Our  Real 
Foreign  Trade  Position 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  recently  Issued  a  report 
warning  against  the  consequences  of  pro- 
longed U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
We  have  been  running  deficits  In  our  balance 
of  payments  In  every  year  since  1950  with  the 
exceptions  of  1957  and  1967. 

For  the  first  half  of  1970  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  under  the  traditional  ba- 
sis of  measurement,  was  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  S6  billion.  On  another  basis  of 
meastirement — the  so-called  official  settle- 
ment method — ^the  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $9  billion. 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  face  In 
searching  for  solutions  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  Is  misleading  Informa- 
tion on  our  balance  of  trside. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  recently 
Issued  monthly  trade  statistics  which  have 
been  widely  reported  by  the  press  as  showing 
"a  booming  surplus"  of  exports  over  Imports, 
"running  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  $6 
billion"  for  June  and  July.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  so-called  surplus  Indicates 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  without 
the  major  trade  legislation  awaiting  House 
action  that  would  Impose  mandatory  Im- 
port quotas  on  textiles  and  shoes,  and  facili- 
tate Import  limitations  on  other  products. 
To  cite  2  months'  statistics  as  evidence  of  a 
basic  reversal  in  our  trade  position  Is  grasp- 
ing at  straws.  It  Is  a  classic  example  of  how 
misleading  facts  create  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  statistics 
give  a  false  Impression  that  this  country  en- 
Joys  a  highly  favorable  balance  of  trade  when, 
m  fact.  If  our  trade  balance  were  accurately 


tabulated.  It  would  show  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

For  too  long  the  public  has  been  misled 
into  believing  that  we  have  a  "favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade."  The  proponents  of  our  "one 
way  free  trade  philosophy"  have  argued  that 
our  trade  negotiations  have  been  an  unmiti- 
gated success  since  they  have  resulted  in  a 
"favorable  balance  of  trade."  Even  our  ne- 
gotiators have  put  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  using  our  misleading  statistics 
and  providing  their  negotiating  coimterparta 
with  the  ammunition  to  destroy  our  negoti- 
ating position.  All  the  foreign  negotiator  has 
to  do  Is  read  back  the  statements  of  our  ne- 
gotiators about  how  favorable  our  trade  pic- 
ture Is,  and  how  If  we  do  anything  here  to 
protect  our  Industries,  they — the  foreigners — 
win  retaliate,  and  our  negotiating  position  Is 
destroyed.  If  you  read  back  to  a  man  his  own 
words  It  Is  hard  for  him  to  repudiate  the 
thought  behind  them. 

So  here  are  our  own  negotiators  using  mis- 
leading trade  statistics,  misleading  Congress, 
misleading  the  American  public,  misleading 
the  v/orld.  and  defeating  their  own  objec- 
tives In  representing  American  Interests. 

All  foreign  countries  have  to  do  Is  read 
back  to  them  their  own  false  statements 
which  they  make.  Those  false  statements 
are  picked  up  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Times,  which  Is  probably  the  only 
American  newspaper  that  diplomats  In  for- 
eign governments  usually  read,  and  they 
cannot  understand  why  the  United  States  Is 
trying  to  save  some  domestic  Interests,  when 
our  national  policy  requires  It. 

In  past  years — during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixties — our  misleading  statistics  Indi- 
cated that  our  balance  of  trade  was  In  sur- 
plus by  $5  to  $7  billion.  In  more  recent  years, 
since  1967,  this  so-called  surplus  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  rate  of  about  $1  billion.  So,  even 
under  the  most  rosy  method  of  calculation, 
the  balance  of  trade  has  deteriorated  sharply 
over  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  whole 
story.  Those  official  figures  belle  the  fact 
that  our  balance  of  trade  was  never  as  fa- 
vorable as  the  official  figures  would  suggest, 
and  that  we  have  a  large  net  deficit  on  com- 
mercial exports  and  Imports. 

Under  the  traditional  methods  of  calcu- 
lating our  trade  balance,  our  exports  include 
foreign  aid  giveaways  which  do  not  earn  a 
pennv  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  United 
States.  When  we  give  wheat  or  corn  away 
to  India,  for  example,  the  farmer  receives 
his  money  from  the  U.S.  Government,  not 
from  the  Indian  Government.  The  American 
taxpayer  pays  for  the  wheat,  not  the  Indian 
Government.  As  far  as  our  balance  of  trade 
Is  concerned,  we  Just  as  well  might  be  dump- 
ing It  Into  the  ocean.  In  fact,  we  would  save 
money,  because  we  would  save  the  ocean 
freight. 

On  the  Import  side  of  the  equation  we  do 
not  Include  the  cost  of  Insurance  and  freight 
in  computing  Imports,  even  though  most 
other  countries  in  the  world,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  calculate  Imports  on  a  c.l.f.  basis.  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  done  some  calcula- 
tions showing  that  If  you  computed  our  Im- 
ports, on  the  same  basis  that  most  other 
countries  compute  their  Imports.  It  would 
increase  our  Import  value  by  10  percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  we  deduct  the  foreign 
giveaways  from  our  exports  and  calculate 
our  Imports  the  same  way  that  most  foreign 
countries  do,  Instead  of  having  a  $1.4  billion 
balance-of-trade  surplus — last  year— in  1969, 
we  would  have  about  $4.4  billion  balance- 
of-trade  deficit.  In  other  words,  the  statistiM 
overstate  oiu  position  by  more  than  $6 
billion. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  in  197U. 
Our  exports  are  reported  to  total  $24.9  bil- 
lion for  the  period  January  through  July,  u 
we  subtract  the  foreign  aid  giveaways,  the 
net  figure  would  be  about  $23.4  billion.  Our 
imports,  f.o.b.,  were  running  at  $22.9  blUlon 
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»nd  If  we  add  the  c.l.f.  factor  of  10  percent, 
tbu  would  Increase  to  $26.2  billion,  leaving 
u»  with  a  net  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
of  13.8  billion.  So,  what  Is  widely  reported  In 
the  press  as  "a  booming  surplus"  actuaUy 
turns  out  to  be  a  blooming  deficit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  July  data  which  Is  being 
widely  circulated  as  evidence  that  we  do  not 
need  the  major  trade  legislation  Just  about 
to  pass  the  House.  The  Department  of  Com- 
meroe  statistics  show  exports  of  $3,683  mil- 
lion and  Imports  of  $3,342  million  for  a  net 
"guiplus"  of  $441  million.  Some  analysts 
multiply  this  by  12  and  say  we  are  running  a 
surplus  of  over  $5  billion. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens  if  we  revise 
these  misleading  figures.  Take  out  the  foreign 


aid  giveaways  and  our  exports  drop  some  $200 
million  to  $3,483  million;  add  the  c.l.f.  factor 
and  our  Import  bill  for  July  increase  by  some 
$324  million  to  some  $3,506  million,  leaving 
us  with  a  net  deficit  of  $83  million  for  July. 
If  we  then  multiplied  that  by  12  we  could  say 
our  baJance  of  trade  Is  running  in  deficit  by 
$996  million.  Not  a  $5  billion  annualized 
surplus,  Mr.  President,  a  $996  million  an- 
nualized deficit  for  that  month  on  that  basis 
of  calculation;  and  that  Is  the  beet  month  so 
far  this  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  on  the  fact 
that  what  has  been  balled  as  a  big  export 
surplus  In  June  or  July,  occurred  at  a  time 
of  domestic  recession,  growing  unemploy- 
ment, and  huge  balance-of-payments  defi- 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  l%0-69 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


cits.  If  we  need  a  domestic  recession  to  cre- 
ate a  phony  trade  surplus  Is  that  any  cause 
for  rejoicing  about  our  competitive  position? 
It  is  suffice  to  say  that  the  trade  statistics 
currently  published  are  a  misleading  Indi- 
cator of  the  competitive  position  of  this 
country  In  world  markets  and  they  should  be 
changed  to  more  aiccurately  reflect  our  true 
competitive  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rscord  a  chart  which 
shows  how  completely  misleading  are  the  flg- 
Miea  offered  by  the  American  negotiators  to 
their  own  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Total 
exports 

(I) 

Less  Govern- 
ment financed 
exports 

(2) 

Commercial 
exports 

(3)=(l)-(2) 

Total 

imports 

r.o.b. 

(*) 

Estimated 

Imports 

c.i.f. 

'(5) 

Overall 
balance 

(6)  =  (l)-(4) 

Commercial 

balance 

(7)  =  (3)-(5) 

]](9             

37.4 

2.2 
2.9 
2.S 
2.7 
2.C 
2.9 
2.6 
2.1 
1.7 
1.6 

35. 2 
30.1 
28.1 
26.7 
24.1 
22.9 
19.8 
18.9 
18.5 
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36.0 
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26.8 
25.6 
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16.4 
14.5 
14.7 

39.6 
35.2 
29.5 
28.2 
23.5 
2a6 
18.6 
18.0 
16.0 
16.2 

+1.4 
+1.0 
+4.1 
+3.8 
+5.3 
+7.0 
+5.3 
+4.6 
+5.7 
+4.9 

-4.4 

190             

33.0 

-5.1 

1957                       

39.9 

-1.4 

|9(g                    

29.4 

-1.5 

19(5             

26.7 

+a6 

19(4             

25.7 

+11 

19(3 

22.4 

+1.2 

19(2              

21.0 

+0.9 

19(1                       

■    :... 20.2 

+2.5 

I960                

19.6 

+1.8 

ijmpofts  Including  the  cost  of  insurance  and  freigtit 

Mr.  Long.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
another  chart,  showing  the  July  trade  fig- 
ures before  and  after  adjustment  and  also 
a  statement  of  the  American  P'ederatlon  of 
Labor,  which  has  changed  Its  position  on 
foreign  trade  because  It  has  been  forced 
to  conclude  that  what  I  am  saying  here  Is 
right,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  that  are 
equally  cogent,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  and 
the  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

July  trade  data 
(Dollars  In  millions] 
Traditional  method  of  measurement: 

Exports $3,683 

Imports    3.242 

Balance +441 

Revised  methods  of  calculation: 

Exports'  - 3,488 

Imports*    8,666 

Balance —88 

'  Government -financed  exports  estimated 
at  »200  million  ($95  million  P.L.  480;  $105 
million  AID) . 

'Imports  calculated  on  c.l.f.  by  Tariff  Ctom- 
mlssion  +IMP  (10  percent  difference). 


Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business. 


The  Export  of  American  Jobs 
(By  Andrew  J.  Blemlller) 

The  United  States  position  In  world  trade 
deteriorated  in  the  1960s,  with  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  American  workers,  communities 
and  industries.  The  deterioration  continues 
In  the  1970s,  with  further  displacement  of 
n3.  production  and  loss  of  American  Jobs. 

The  basic  causes  are  major  changes  in 
world  economic  relationships  during  the  past 
25  years,  which  accelerated  In  the  1960s. 
Among  these  changes  are  the  spread  of  gov- 
ernment-managed national  economies,  the 
Internationalization  of  technology,  the  sky- 
rocketing rise  of  investments  of  U.S.  com- 
panies In  foreign  subsidiaries  and  the  mush- 
rooming growth  of  the  U.S.-based  multi-na- 
tional corporations. 

tJ.S.  government  policies  and  doctrines, 
Which  were  developed  to  meet  world  eco- 


nomlc  conditions  of  the  1930s  and  1940b.  are 
utterly  unrealistic  today.  Moreover  they 
contribute  to  undermining  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic position  In  the  world.  Their  contin- 
uation m  the  1970s  spells  further  losses  for 
U.S.  production  and  employment. 

Solution  cannot  await  additional  long- 
range  studies.  Action  must  start  now. 
Workers,  whose  Jobs  are  at  stake — from  a 
rising  tide  of  imports,  frequently  produced 
with  modern  technology  at  wages  50% -90% 
below  U.S.  levels — ^must  not  be  told  to  wait 
another  year  or  two  or  three  for  the  findings 
of  yet  another  study,  while  the  displacement 
of  U.S.  production  and  export  of  American 
Job  accelerates. 

Changes  In  world  economic  relationships 
have  made  two  old  concepts — "free  trade" 
and  "protectionism" — outdated  and  Increas- 
ingly Irrelevant.  U.S.  government  policy  must 
face  up  squarely  to  the  Increasing  export 
of  American  technology  and  Jobe  by  U.S. 
companies  for  their  own  private  advantage. 
U.S.  government  policy  must  also  face  up 
to  the  reality  that  foreign  governments  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  bar  Imports  from  the 
U.S.,  while  they  spur  exports  to  the  huge 
American  market. 

A  thorough  revision  of  U.S.  government 
posture  and  policies,  in  the  related  areas  of 
international  trade  and  Investment,  Is  re- 
quired. The  AFL-CIQ  urges  this  committee 
to  Initiate  the  legislation  needed  to  enable 
America  to  meet  the  economic  realitiee  of 
the  world  of  the  1970s — for  the  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  U.S.  trade  posi- 
tion In  the  Interest  of  the  American  people. 

The  U.S.  ranks  first  among  nations  In 
world  trade.  But  this  rating  Is  essentially 
based  on  the  huge  size  of  the  American 
economy.  In  terms  of  the  share  of  world 
trade,  the  U.S.  pwsltlon  has  been  declining 
throughout  the  post-World  War  11  period. 
This  decline  continued  even  after  the  war- 
ravaged  economies  of  other  industrial  na- 
tions returned  to  world  markets,  and  It  con- 
tinues at  a  more  rapid  rate  today. 

While  U.S.  exports  continued  to  Increase — 
although  at  a  much  slower  pwce  than  that  of 
most  other  Industrial  countries — imports  also 
rose  throughout  the  pest  25  years.  In  most  of 
the  latter  1960,  Imports  rose  much  faster 
than  exports.  Imports  also  Increased  faster 


th£in  their  share  of  the  total  national  output 
of  goods  (excluding  services  and  struc- 
tures)— from  5.8%  In  1960  to  approximately 
8%  in  1969.  For  many  specific  industries  and 
products,  the  impact  Is  much  greater  than 
8%. 

Since  Imports  rose  much  faster  than  ex- 
ports during  most  of  the  latter  1960s,  the  re- 
ported merchandise  trade  surplus  dropped 
from  about  $5  billion  In  the  early  19608  and 
$7.1  billion  In  1964  to  $800  million  In  1968 
and  $1.3  blUlon  in  1969.  If  government-fi- 
nanced AID  and  PL  480  shipments  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  reported  volume  of  mer- 
chandise exports,  the  U.S.  had  trade  deficits 
In  both  1968  and  1969. 

The  U.S.  trade  position  has  been  worsening 
in  composition,  as  well  as  volume,  with  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods — parte  and 
components,  as  well  as  finished  products — 
rising  most  rapidly. 

By  1968  and  1969,  the  U.S.  had  become  a 
net  Importer  of  steel,  autos,  trucks  and  parts, 
as  well  as  such  products  as  clothing,  foot- 
wear and  glass.  A  fiood  of  shoe  Imports  ab- 
sorbed the  entire  exftanslon  of  U.S.  domestic 
shoe  sales  In  the  1960s.  Even  in  electrical  and 
non-electrical  machinery,  exports  Increased 
less  rapidly  than  Imports,  with  clear  signs  of 
danger  for  the  period  ahead.  In  consumer 
electrical  products,  Imports  took  over  major 
parts  of  the  U.S.  market  in  recent  years. 

From  1960  to  1969,  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  doubled.  But  Imports  of  such 
goods  tripled.  Imports  of  finished  manufac- 
tured goods  rose  from  about  35%  of  all  Im- 
ports In  1961  to  over  half  of  all  Imports  In 
1969.  In  the  latter  year,  when  Imports  gen- 
erally rose  about  8.7%,  Imports  of  finished 
manufSLCtured  goods  soared  18%. 

During  the  19606,  the  expansion  of  manu- 
factiued  exports  was  strongest  In  products 
which  are  based  on  advanced  technology, 
such  as  computers.  Jet  aircraft,  control  In- 
struments and  some  organic  chemicals. 
Such  Industries  stre  generally  capital-inten- 
sive, with  relatively  few  production  and 
maintenance  workers  for  each  dollar  of 
production 

The  expansion  of  exports  of  most  prod- 
ucts was  hampered  by  barriers  of  foreign 
governments  by  the  sharply  increasing  op- 
erations of  foreign  subsidiaries  and  other 
foreign  affiliates  of  U.8.  companies. 
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Detailed  Information  on  the  job  linpact 
of  imports  Is  not  available.  Tbere  are!  some 
Jobs  Involved  In  the  transportation  ann  dis- 
tribution of  Imports.  However,  there  are  Job 
losses  due  to  Imports  that  competol  with 
tJ.S.-made  products.  Moreover,  the  labbr-ln- 
tenslve  nature  of  much  of  the  great  im- 
port-expansion of  the  19608  has  causejd  sig- 
nificant losses  of  Job  opportunities,  pairtlcu- 
larly  for  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  produc- 
tion workers — at  a  time  when  such  Jcjb  op- 
portunities were  sorely  needed.  And  the 
shift  of  Imports  to  relatively  sophlsfflcated 
products  has  also  caused  the  loss  of  ikllled 
Industrial    Jobs.  I 

An  Indication  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
U.S.  trade  position  and  related  JobHosses 
can  be  found  in  the  substantial  chatge  In 
the  competitive  nature  of  Imports.  In  the 
1950s,  according  to  foreign  trade  ekperts, 
only  about  30%-40%  of  imports  were  con- 
sidered competitive  with  U.S.-made  Iprod- 
ucts.  By  1966,  according  to  a  report  bkr  Sec- 
retary Shultz  to  the  Joint  Economic]  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  about  74%  of  the]  much 
grater  volume  of  imports  were  "nearli  com- 
petitive with  domestic  products."  Aboijt  13% 
of  Imports  In  1966,  were  product*  not  pro- 
duced In  the  U.S.  and  another  13 %j  were 
goods  "produced  In  the  U.S.  but  Ini  short 
supply."  according  to  Secretary  Shulffc.  Be- 
tween the  1950s  and  the  Utter  19608,  the 
total  volume  of  Imports  increased  sharply 
and  competitive  Imports,  as  a  share  lof  the 
rapidly  rUlng  total  volume,  approximately 
doubled.  I 

Temporary  factors  in  the  19608  can  ex- 
plain only  part  of  the  deterioration  lof  the 
US.  trade  position.  The  rising  price  level 
in  the  U.S.  since  1965  and  the  boom  <*  busi- 
ness Investment  in  new  plants  and  machines 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  shafp  rise 
of  Imports  and  the  deterioration  of  the  U.S. 
position.  J 

But  there  are  basic,  underlying  catises  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  trade  p^ltlon. 
Temporary  factors — the  rising  U.S.  pr^ce  lev- 
el, the  business  Investment  boom  a^d  the 
Vietnam   war — merely   aggravated   th(em. 

The  Chase-Manhattan  Bank  Newsletter  for 
June  1969  predicted  a  further  slippage  of 
the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  by  1973J  More- 
over, It  predicts  a  slower  rise  of  explorts  of 
"technologically  advanced  products,'*  while 
Imports  of  such  products  are  expected  to 
continue  to  Increase  rather  rapidly.  TThus," 
states  the  bank  newsletter,  "prospdcts  for 
an  Improved  U.S.  trade  balance  remain  dim." 

rraw  DEYKLOPMENTS  IN  THK  1950'B 

Among  the  major  changes  In  worjd  eco- 
nomic relationships  during  the  past  2fi  years, 
which  accelerated  in  the  1960s,  ha«  been 
the  f<dlow1ng: 

1.  By  the  latter  1950s,  the  war-sHattered 
eoonamles  of  Oermany,  Japan,  etc..  ^re  re- 
vived, with  newly  Installed  plant  and]  equip- 
ment and  Increasing  strength  In  worli  trade. 
Some  effects  of  such  Amerlcan-aldedl  revival 
of  the  war-ravaged  economies  on  the  U.S. 
trade  position  were  to  be  expected.  But  these 
effects  have  not  stabilized.  The  U.S.  aiare  of 
world  exports  of  manufactured  goofs  con- 
tinued to  decline  in  both  the  19lj0s  and 
19608.  I 

However,  the  desired  revival  of  thase  war- 
ravaged  economies.  In  Itself,  can  hardly  be 
the  reaeon  for  the  deterioration  of  the  U.S. 
position. 

2.  In  the  19608,  aiKXther  development  was 
the  emergence  of  trading  blocs,  such  as  the 
European  Common  Market,  with  Its  Jn ward- 
looking,  protectionist  tendencies. 

The  Common  Market  countries  hav^  greatly 
expanded  their  world  trade.  As  a  btoc,  the 
Common  Market  Is  now  the  world's  greatest 
exporter.  Yet  these  Common  Marke|t  coun- 
tries maintain  barriers  to  U.S.  experts  and 
many  of  these  barriers  have  been  |mposed 


in  the  past  10  years — despite  U.S. -aided 
economic  revival  and  increasing  prowess  in 
world  trade. 

These  major  trading  nations  have  not  sig- 
nificantly re«Ml Justed  their  trade  arrange- 
ments— after  achieving  great  export 
strength — to  provide  equitable,  two-way  ar- 
rangements with  the  U.S. 

3.  In  the  past  25  years,  there  has  been  the 
spread  of  managed  national  economies — ^with 
varying  degrees  of  government  management, 
regulation  and  control  over  economic  ac- 
tivities, Including  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment. The  U.S.  Is  now  confronted  by  com- 
plex governmental  economic  arrangements 
in  other  countries  to  spur  exports  (direct 
and  indirect  subsidies,  etc.)  and  to  bar  or 
hold  down  Imports  (direct  and  Indirect  bar- 
riers). Examples  include  numerous  Japanese 
quotas  on  Imports,  the  German  border  tax 
and  the  Mexican  border  problem. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  April  1968 
reported  that  "some  goods  in  which  the  U.S. 
competitive  advantage  Is  large  are  not  freely 
admitted  to  some  foreign  markets.  They  are 
subject  to  quotas,  usually  stringent  health 
and  technical  standards,  equalization  levels 
and  other  special  Import  taxes,  marketing 
ageements,  and  mixing  requirements 
whereby  stipulated  amounts  of  local  prod- 
ucts must  be  used.  Such  restrictions  have 
limited  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  tobacco,  povUtJTr  and  some  agricul- 
tural products;  and  also  coal  and  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products,  including 
computers,  autos.  heavy  electrical  equipment, 
drugs  and  fabrics." 

4.  The  internationalization  of  technology 
has  been  reducing  or  eliminating  the  former 
U.S.  productivity  lead  in  many  Industries  and 
product  lines. 

In  many  products,  the  lead  in  technology 
and  productivity,  which  enabled  high-wage 
U.S.  industries  to  compete  successfully  in 
world  markets,  even  against  low-wage  com- 
petition, has  been  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Labor  George 
Hildebrand  explained  to  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council's  Labor  Affairs  Committee  in 
September  1969:  "It  has  often  been  assumed 
that  high  U.S.  wages  and  better  working  con- 
ditions were  largely  offset  by  high  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity and  a  strong  internal  market.  In- 
creasingly, however,  the  spread  of  skills  and 
technology,  licensing  arrangements  and 
heavy  Investment  In  new  and  efficient  facil- 
ities m  foreign  lands  have  all  served  to  in- 
crease foreign  productivity  without  compa- 
rable Increases  in  wages." 

Much  of  the  VS.  technology,  which  has 
rapidly  skipped  over  national  boundary  lines, 
has  been  developed  with  U.S.  government  ex- 
penditiu-es.  at  the  expense  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

5.  The  sharp  rise  of  foreign  investments  of 
U.S.  firms  in  foreign  subsidiaries — accom- 
panied by  licensing  arrangements,  patent 
agreements,  joint  ventures,  etc..  of  U.S.  com- 
panies with  foreign  firms — has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  internationalization  of 
technology  and  Its  deteriorating  effects  on 
the  U.S.   trade  position. 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  past  25  years, 
U.S.  firms  established  about  8.000  foreign 
subsidiaries,  mostly  in  manxifacturlng. 

Direct  investments  of  U.S.  firms  in  foreign 
subsidiaries,  plants  and  other  facilities  soared 
from  $3.8  billion  in  1960  to  »10.6  billion  in 
1969  and  an  estimated  $12.7  bUllon  in  1970 — 
partly  financed  by  outfiows  of  U.S.  capital, 
partly  by  plowed-back  profits  and  deprecia- 
tion of  foreign  sTibsldlarlea  and  partly  by  for- 
elgrn-ralsed  capital.  The  outflows  of  private 
U.S.  capital  that  have  financed  part  of  these 
soaring  Investments  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  U.S.  balance  of  payments  problems. 

Foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  and  for- 
eign companies  using  U.S.  license,  patents, 


etc.  with  U.S.  technology — and,  thereby,  with 
productivity  levels  that  are  close  to  those  in 
similar  U.S.  plants — can  take  maTimnrD  ad- 
vantage of  lower  wage-  and  fringe-benefit 
costs  and  produce  goods  at  lower  unit  costs. 
Many  such  foreign  subsidiary  plants  operat- 
ing  with  American  technology  and  know- 
how,  pay  workers  as  little  as  15  cents  an  hour. 
This  development  has  displaced  U.S.  pro- 
duction. It  has  meant  the  export  of  American 
jobs  to  subsidiary  plants  of  American  com- 
panies in  foreign  countries.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  exports  to  third -country  mar- 
kets. It  has  meant  a  growing  tide  of  imports 
from  foreign  subsidiaries  into  the  U.S.  Amer- 
ican workers  have  be«i  the  losers. 

6.  The  rapid  spread  of  U.S.-based  multi- 
national coTJorations — firms  with  plants,  of- 
flees,  sales  agencies,  licensing  arrangements, 
etc..  in  as  many  as  40  or  more  countries — Is 
a  new  factor  of  growing  Importance  in  the 
deteriorating  U.S.  position  In  world  trade. 
They  can  manipulate  the  location  of  opera- 
tions, depending  on  labor  costs,  taxes  and 
foreign  exchange  rates.  They  can  juggle  ex- 
ports. Imports,  prices,  dividends,  from  one 
country  to  another  within  the  same  corporate 
structure. 

Mtilti-national  companies  attempt  to  use  a 
svstems  approach  to  global  production,  dis- 
tribution and  sales.  With  plants  and  other 
facilities  spread  through  numerous  countries, 
multinational  firms  can  and  do  juggle  the 
production  of  components  and  assembly  op- 
erations, license  and  patent  agreements,  dis- 
tribution and  shipping  and  stdes  arrange- 
ments to  maximize  the  gains  of  the  firm. 
What  finally  shows  up  as  U.S.  exports  and 
Imports  is,  to  an  Increasing  degree,  the  re- 
sult of  Intra-corporate  decisions,  made  by 
the  private  managers  of  U.S. -based  inter- 
national companies  for  the  private  advan- 
tage of  the  firm. 

A  multi-national  corporation  can  produce 
components  In  widely  separated  plants  in 
Korea,   Taiwan   and   the   U.S.   assemble  the 
product  in  a  plant  in  Mexico  and  sell  the 
goods  in  the  U.S. — with  a  U.S.-brand  name. 
Moreover,  when  such  goods  are  sold  in  the 
American  market,  they  are  sold  at  Ameri- 
can   prices.   So   the   American   worker  loses 
his  Job  and  the  American  consumer  pays  the 
same  price  or  close  to  it.  The  beneficiaries 
are  the  U.S.-based  multi-national  companies. 
Tlie  fact  that  other  nations  have  high,  and 
often  prohibitive,   barriers  to  U.S.  exports, 
while  the  U.S.  Is  a  relaUvely  open  market 
for  Industrial  goods,  means  that  U.S.-based 
multi-national  companies  can  have  relatively 
free  rein  both  abroad  and  at  home,  while 
U.S.  workers'  jobs,  Incomes  and  communi- 
ties pay  the  price.  No  wonder  that  spokesmen 
for  multi-national  corporations  usuaUy  ad- 
vocate a  free  trade  policy  for  the  U.S.— free- 
dom to  manipulate  operations,  prices,  sales 
profits,  etc.,  and  to  ship  back  whatever  they 
wish,  for  sale  in  the  U.S.  market— for  the 
benefit  of  the  managers  and  stockholders  of 
the  corporation,  regardless  of  adverse  im- 
pacts on  American  workers,  communities  and 
the  nation. 

The  claims  of  multi-national  corporations 
that  foreign  Investments  always  help  to  boost 
U.S.  exports  is  not  true.  A  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conamerce,  reported  in  the  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  May  1969.  statwi: 
"The  great  majority  of  US.  parent  companies 
(and)  of  foreign  affiliates  contributed  very 
little  of  U.S.  export  trade.  This  suggests  thst 
foreign  direct  Investments  by  U.S.  corpcre- 
tlons  do  not  necessarily  contribute  to  the 
export  trade  of  these  corporations." 

In  fact  the  operations  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries often  substitute  for  U.S.  exports-to 
the  countries  of  the  subsidiary  operations 
and  to  third-country  markets,  with  impacts 
on  job  opportunities.  For  example,  the  Com- 
merce Department  reports  that  m  chemicals. 
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non-electrlcal  and  electrical  machinery — 
which  account  for  about  one-half  of  U.S. 
manufactured  exports — foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  firms  exported  $1.9  billion  in  1965  to 
third  countries,  amounting  to  about  one-fifth 
of  all  such  exports  from  the  U.S. 

Moreover,  foreign  subsidiary  operations  re- 
sult in  Increased  Imports  into  the  U.S. — fre- 
quently dlsplP-clng  U.S.  production  and  em- 
ployment. In  April  1969  Commerce  Depart- 
ment report  on  foreign  trade  states:  "The 
increase  In  impoirts  of  manufacturing  has  re- 
sulted In  part  from  the  establishment  of 
plants  by  U.S.  firms  In  low-wage  countries  to 
produce  for  the  U.S.  market,  as  in  the  case 
of  TV  picture  tubes  and  clothing.  Precise 
data  are  not  available  to  develop  this  obser- 
vation fully."  The  report  also  declares: 
"Technology  is  rapidly  diffused  among  ad- 
vanced countries.  European  and  Japanese 
manufacturers  are  penetrating  the  American 
market  even  in  the  most  advanced  product 
areas  where  we  have  been  exporting  tech- 
nology. The  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  of 
Imports  than  exports  implies  a  larger  prob- 
lem In  future  years.  Some  of  these  Imports 
will  come  from  foreign  subsldiarlee  of  affili- 
ates of  VS.  firms." 

The  growth  of  multi-national  companies, 
in  the  1960s,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  International  banking — 
much  of  It  by  U.S.-based  banks.  The  London 
Economist  of  November  16,  1969,  stated:  "It 
is  without  precedent  that  banks  should  have 
joined  forces  across  national  frontiers  to  es- 
tablish multi-national  Institutions  with  their 
own  separate  identities." 

These  international  banks  have  been  serv- 
icing and  helping  to  finance  the  multi-na- 
tional companies.  They  move  money  back 
and  forth  across  national  boundary  lines 
"beyond  the  effective  reach  of  the  national 
monetary  policies  of  any  country,"  as  the 
London  Economist  points  out. 

U.S.-based  multi-national  banks  have  suc- 
ceeded, increasingly,  in  moving  beyond  the 
effects  of  U.S.  monetary  policy,  Juet  as  U.S.- 
based  multi-national  companies  have  suc- 
ceeded In  juggling  production,  distribution 
and  sales  across  national  frontiers,  vsflth  dif- 
ferent laws,  customs,  taxes,  living  standards 
and  currencies. 

The  spreading  operations  of  U.S.-based 
multi-national  companies  are  an  Important 
factor  in  both  the  surge  of  manufactured  Im- 
ports Into  the  U.S.  and  the  absolute  slow- 
down or  the  slowing  rise  of  U.S.  exports  In 
many  product-lines. 

Foreign  trade  experts  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  near-future  Impacts  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.-based  multi-national 
corporations  on  exports  and  Imports  of  such 
major  commodities  as  chemicals,  non-elec- 
trical machinery  (including  engines,  office 
and  metal-working  machinery,  construction 
and  factory  equipment)  and  electrical  prod- 
ucts (including  generators,  power  machin- 
ery, motors,  TV.  radios,  household  equipment 
and  control  Instruments). 

These  multi-nationals  now  account  for 
about  one-half  of  U.S.  exports.  About  25% 
are  direct  transactions  between  the  parent 
and  subsidiaries.  Probably  another  26%  In- 
volve the  multi-nationals  and  their  other 
business  relations — licensees,  foreign  patent 
holders,  foreign  Joint  ventures,  etc. 

A  similar  or  larger  percentage  of  Imports 
Is  also  Intra-corporate — Involving  the  trans- 
actions of  U.S.-based  multi-national  firms 
with  their  subsldiarlee  and  other  business 
arrangements. 

These  closed-system,  Intra-corporate  trans- 
actions are  hardly  competitive.  They  are  not 
trade.  And  "foreign"  Is  hardly  the  word  for 
them. 

The  U.S.-based  multi-nationals  have  sub- 
stantially affected  the  voliune  and  compo- 
sition of  U.S.  exports — through  competition 


with  U.S.-produoed  goods  In  third-country 
markets,  as  well  as  In  the  country  of  the 
subsidiary.  They  have  greatly  affected  the 
volume  and  composition  of  Imports  Into  the 
U.S. 

At  the  same  time,  a  large  percentage  of 
U.S.  exports  Is  affected  by  the  management 
of  foreign  trade  by  foreign  governments — 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies  for  exports  and 
barriers  to  Imports. 

Therefore,  most  U.S.  foreign  trade  has 
little  to  do  with  what  most  people  consider 
competition.  Text  book  theories  of  foreign 
trade — and  government  policies  based  on 
such  theories — are  Increasingly  Irrelevant  In 
the  real  world  of  trade  and  Investment  In 
1970. 

THE   IMPACT   OF   ITJS.   TRADE   DETEBIORATION 
ON    WOBKERS 

The  deterioration  of  the  VS.  foreign  trade 
position  has  obvious  Impacts  on  jobs,  on  col- 
lective bargaining  strength  of  unions,  on 
wages  and  labor  standards  In  adversely  af- 
fected industries. 

Precise  statistics  on  the  Job  loss  of  Im- 
ports are  not  available  and  estimates  of  the 
Job  Impact  of  exports  are  only  rough  guesses 
that  are  clouded  by  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  trade  patterns. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  trade  experts  usu- 
ally show  little  Interest  and  even  less  knowl- 
edge about  the  employment  Impacts  of  de- 
velopments In  foreign  trade. 

One  rough  indication  of  job  losses  was  Sec- 
retary Shultz's  estimate,  presented  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  that 
"about  1.8  million  jobs  In  1966  would  have 
been  required  in  the  U.S.  to  produce  the 
equivalent  value"  of  the  74%  of  Imports 
Into  the  U.S.  that  were  competitive  with 
U.S.-made  product  t 

Secretary  Shultz  brought  these  figures  up 
to  date  In  his  statement  to  this  committee 
last  week,  when  he  said:  "In  1969,  If  we  had 
attempted  to  produce  domestically  goods 
equivalent  In  value  to  such  Imports,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  estimated 
that  we  would  have  needed  2.5  million  addi- 
tional workers.  .  .  ." 

These  rough  estimates  Indicate  the  loss  of 
approximately  700,000  American  Jobs  In  the 
three  years  1966-69,  as  a  result  of  the  rising 
tide  of  Imports  that  compete  with  U.S.-made 
products. 

Secretary  Shultz's  estimates  omitted  the 
additional  Job  losses  due  to  the  sales  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  In  foreign  countries.  In 
competition  with  the  U.S.-made  products. 
Anything  like  a  full  plcttu-e  of  the  Job-im- 
pact of  foreign  trade  developments  is  lack- 
ing. 

The  fact  of  increasing  Job  losses  Is  clear. 
And  recent  changes  In  the  composition  of 
e]q)orts  and  Imports  have  been  a  special  bvu-- 
den  on  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  produc- 
tion workers  In  an  Increasing  number  of  In- 
dustries and  product  lines. 

The  loss  of  Job  opportunities  has  occurred 
at  a  time  of  urgently-needed  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  production  Jobs,  as  well  as  skilled 
Industrial  jobs,  in  the  U.S.  labor  force,  which 
Is  growing  about  1.5  million  persons  each 
year.  These  are  the  blue-collar  jobs  that  are 
being  affected  by  spreading  layoffs  and  pro- 
duction cutbacks. 

Production  and  maintenance  workers  are 
being  forced  to  bear  most  of  the  burden  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  position  in  for- 
eign trade.  There  are  the  same  non-super- 
visory workers — including  skilled  employe — 
who  bear  most  of  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
Administration  policy  of  severe  economic 
restraint,  as  well  as  the  Impact  of  radical 
and  rapid  technological  change. 

Two  months  ago,  for  example.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  provided  an  illustration.  It 
reported  that  Zenith  Radio  Corporation  had 


said  it  would  "reduce  Its  work  force  by  about 
3,000  jobs  this  year,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  laid  off  will  be  blacks."  The 
chairman.  Joseph  S.  Wright,  said  that,  in 
addition  to  the  3.000  layoffs  this  year,  prob- 
ably another  4,000  layoffs  will  occur  in  1971. 
Why?  Because  Zenith  is  building  a  giant 
new  plant  In  Taiwan. 

The  Increasing  export  of  American  Jobs 
threatens  to  undermine  domestic  living 
standards  and  the  growth  of  consumer  mar- 
kets at  home.  When  an  American  corpora- 
tion exi)crt8  American  jobs.  It  weakens  a 
part  of  Its  potential  market.  Zenith  won't 
be  selling  many  of  Its  products  In  Taiwan. 
It  win  be  paying  wages  as  little  as  16  cents 
an  hour  bo  none  of  Zenith's  workers  In  Tai- 
wan will  be  able  to  afford  them.  And.  of 
course,  the  workers  Zenith  lays  off  here — 
black  and  white  alike — wont  be  able  to  buy 
them  either. 

Another  story.  In  the  New  Tork  Times 
of  May  12.  1970,  reported  from  South  Korea, 
about  a  Motorola  plant,  outside  of  Seoul: 
"Because  labor  is  less  expensive  in  Korea, 
production  costs  are  one-tenth  those  of  a 
similar  plant  in  Phoenix." 

The  report  stated:  "George  A.  Needham. 
representative  director  of  the  Motorola  Com- 
pany's electronic  component  assembly  plant 
on  the  outskirts  of  Seoul,  told  visitors  to  the 
bright,  modem  factory  that  total  produc- 
tion costs  In  Korea  were  one-tenth  of  costs 
for  similar  production  at  Motorola's  plant 
m  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

"He  also  noted  that  It  took  two  weeks  less 
time  to  train  Korean  girls  to  assemble  semi- 
conductors and  transistors  than  to  teach 
American  girls  the  same  job. 

"  'The  girls  here  are  more  motivated,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Needham.  "Life  Is  tough  in  this 
coimtry.  These  people  really  need  this 
work.' " 

Although  this  account  did  not  report 
the  wage  levels  in  the  Motorola  plant.  It 
noted  that  wages  in  a  nearby  plywood  plant 
ranged  from  $32  to  $48  a  month,  for  six-day 
weeks  of  10  to  11  hours  of  work  per  day. 

There  have  been  other  adverse  Impacts 
on  workers,  as  well  as  job  losses.  Imports 
are  sometimes  encouraged  as  a  supposed 
"discipline"  on  prices.  Often,  the  American 
consumer  benefits  not  at  all — ^the  imports 
are  sold  at  the  American  price.  Or,  frequent- 
ly, the  price  differential  to  the  customer  Is 
small  and  the  profit  margin  to  the  business 
widens.  The  "discipline"  Is  usually  most 
effectively  directed  to  the  labor  cost — to  the 
workers'  collective  bargaining  strength  and 
their  ability  to  negotiate  Improved  wages 
and  fringe  benefits.  For  example.  In  1967  and 
1968,  the  copper  Imports  of  major  corpora- 
tions contributed  to  delaying  achievement 
of  a  settlement  of  the  strike  of  U.S.  copper 
workers. 

The  adverse  Impacts  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  U.S.  position  In  foreign  trade  are 
much  totigher  and  more  direct  on  workers 
than  on  capital  or  top-management  officials 
Capital  Is  mobile — Investments  csoi  be  moved 
out  of  an  unprofitable  business  to  other  In- 
dustries, companies  and  countries.  Owners 
and  top-management  are  more  mobile  than 
workers.  In  contrast,  workers  have  great 
stakes  In  their  Jobs  and  their  conununltlee — 
skills  that  are  related  to  the  Job  or  Industry, 
seniority  and  seniority-related  benefits.  In- 
vestment In  a  home,  a  stake  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, schools  and  church. 

NTW    POLICIES    FOB    THE    1970*8 

In  the  settiiLg  of  world  economic  realities. 
In  1970,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  immedi- 
ate action  to  thoroiighly  revise  government 
policies  affecting  International  trade  and  In- 
vestment. 

The  choice  Is  not  between  free  trade  and 
protedttonlst  theorlee.  Free,  oomijetltlve  trade 
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relations  hardly  exist  any  longer  In  ails 
world  of  managed  national  economlce  ijid 
the  large-scale  operations  of  foreign  sulel- 
dlarles  of  U.S.  companies.  It  Is  neither  joe- 
slble  for  the  American  economy  to  hide  be- 
hind high  tariff  walls  nor  to  pretend  taat 
free,  competitive  trade  relations  are  poesL  >Ie. 

There  Is  a  need  to :  ( 1 )  move  ahead  rapl  dly 
for  an  orderly  expansion  of  world  trade,  with 
U.S.  considerations  as  the  starting  point  for 
U.S.  policy  and  posture,  based  on  the  pren  ilse 
that  trade  Is  a  complex  network  of  In'fer- 
relatlonshlps  and  (2)  establish  trade  and  In- 
vestment policies  to  deal  with  the  foreign 
Investments  and  operations  of  VS.  am- 
panlee  and  banks. 

U.S.  government  measures  are  required 

1.  To  stop  helping  and  subeldlzlng  MS. 
companies  In  setting  up  and  operating  for- 
eign subsidies — to  repeal  Section  807  iind 
similar  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Code,  for  ex- 
ample, and  to  repeal  the  tax  provision  wh  Ich 
permits  the  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes  on  the  In- 
come of  U.S.  companies  from  their  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

2.  To  supervise  and  curb  the  substan;lal 
outflows  of  .A.merican  companies  for  Invtst- 
ment  In  foreign  operations. 

3.  To  develop  regulations  covertng  U,S.- 
based  multi-national  companies.  | 

4.  To  press.  In  appropriate  Internatlabal 
agencies,  for  the  eetabllshment  of  Interna- 
tional fair  labor  standards  in  world  trad< 

5.  As  a  stop-gap  In  the  face  of  growing 
resolved   problems,    to  regulate   the  fl( 
imports  Into  the  U.S.  of  a  variety  of 
and   product-lines,   In  which  sharply 
Imports  are  displacing  significant  per( 
ages  of  U.S.  production  and  employmeni 
such  markete. 

Orderly  marketing 

The  need  for  guarding  against  a  sharp 
rush    of    Imports    of   any   product   or 
jxjnent — to    jn-event    adverse    Impacts  Ion 
American  workers,  communities,  firms  orjln- 
duatries — has  become  crucial. 

The  existing  escape  clause  mechan: 
woefully  Inadequate,  as  experience  has 
fortunately    proven.    Even    a    much-n 
Improved  escape  clause,  in  Itself,  is  not 
ficlent  to  guard  against  the  harmful  effi 
of  a  rising  tide  of  Imports  on  American  work- 
ers and  the  disruption  of  domestic  markiete. 

The  APLr-C!TO,  therefore,  supports  the  gen- 
eral approach  of  the  Orderly  Marketing  till, 
HJl.  9012,  Introduced  by  Congreeaman  Jades 
A.  B\irke  of  Massachusetts,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  imports  through  the  lmj)osltlon  of  quotas 
on  lmi»rts  of  a  pntxluct  or  component,  when- 
ever a  significant  share  of  the  U.S.  maiket 
in  such  a  product  or  component  is  threat 
ened.  International  agreements  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  would  supersede  the  Imposll  ion 
of  Import  limitations,  but  quotas  wovild  be 
established  for  Imports  from  countries  1  hat 
are  not  party  to  the  agreements. 

This  approach  provides  for  the  ordfcrly 
marketing  of  articles  Imported  Into  the  X^S. 
as  well  as  a  flexible  basis  for  allowing  foreign- 
produced  pyroducts  to  enjoy  a  fair  shar^  of 
the  growth  of  the  UjS.  market  in  the  pro<^uct 
or  component. 

In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  don 
gress  recognized  the  concept  of  orderly  e  mar- 
keting in  Section  362,  Which  provides 
international  agreements  on  such  import  lim- 
itations. But  this  provision  has  not  worced. 

The    AFL-CIO    urges    the    Committee 
adopt  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
derly  Marketing  bill. 

The  escape  clause 
The  Escape  Clause,  under  Title  m  of 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  has  not  worked 

satisfactorily. 

Both  the  Administration  bill  fH.R.  14^70) 

and  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Chalrma:i  of 

this  Committee  (HJt.  16920)   recognize  the 


to 
Or- 


the 


need  to  remove  the  requirement  to  find  a 
causal  relationship  between  a  tariff  conces- 
sion and  the  injury  that  results  from  Imports. 
Tlius,  both  bills  would  remove  the  burden- 
some, technical  Impediments  to  finding  In- 
Jury  from  imports. 

However,  these  two  bills  differ  on  whether 
the  Imports  are  a  "primary  cause"  of  in- 
Jury,  as  in  the  Administration  bill,  or  a  "sub- 
stantial cause,"  as  in  Chairman  Mills'  bill. 
We  believe  that  the  Chairman's  bill  provides 
a  more  realistic  test  and  we  support  it.  Our 
concern  is  that  Imports  be  recognized  as  a 
cause  of  Injury. 

Both  bills  propose  changes  that  affect  the 
government's  authority  to  reduce  duties,  in 
compensation  for  an  Escape-Clause  action. 
We  believe  that  the  20%  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  too  great  and  support  the 
proposal  of  H.R.  16920,  as  more  in  line  with 
the  AFL-CIO  request  that  this  authority 
should  be  "minimal." 

However,  the  most  Important  cause  of  In- 
Jury  is  the  displacement  of  U.S.  production 
and  export  of  American  Jobs,  while  the  Es- 
cape Clause  deals  with  injury  from  Imports. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  relationship 
of  injury  to  a  decline  in  U.S.  production  be 
fitted  into  the  Escape  Clause  and  other  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions. 

Unfair  foreign  restrictions 

The  Administration  has  requested  that  the 
Congress  strengthen  the  government's  abil- 
ity to  act,  when  unfair  trade  barriers  in 
foreign  countries  are  applied  to  manufactured 
goods  from  the  U.S. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  such  authority 
is  contained  In  the  1962  Act.  But  it  has  not 
been  operative  for  manufactured  goods. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  clarify  Its 
intent  on  this. 

Adjustment  assistance 

The  AFL-CIO  has  consistently  advocated 
the  concept  of  adjustment  assistance.  The 
AFL-CIO  hailed  the  adjustment  assistance 
provision  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
But  due  to  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  this  provision  has  been 
of  little  value.  Between  1962  and  1969.  there 
were  only  three  findings  of  Injury  to  work- 
ers: In  1970,  there  have  been  three  more. 

While  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support 
the  necessity  of  workable  and  effective  ad- 
justment assistance,  we  believe  that  it  is 
merely  a  supplement  to  the  needed,  mean- 
ingful legislation  on  International  trade  and 
Investment.  Adjustment  assistance  is  most 
decidedly  not  a  substitute  for  such  legisla- 
tion. Those  workers,  adversely  affected  by 
trade-problems,  who  can  be  retrained  and 
helped  to  relocate,  most  certainly  should  have 
adjustment  assistance.  Those  whose  Jobs 
have  been  lost  through  injury  from  imports 
should  most  certainly  receive  benefits.  But 
the  basic  core  of  U.S.  trade  and  Investment 
policies  should  be  aimed  primarily  at  pre- 
venting such  Job  losses,  with  adjustment  as- 
sistance Is  a  c\ishlon  for  those  few  workers 
who  are,  nevertheless,  adversely  affected. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  a  workable  ad- 
Jiistment  assistance  policy,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  findings  of  Injury  by  the  President, 
with  the  Tariff  Commission  supplying  fac- 
tual information. 

Item  807  and  similar  provisions  of  the  tariff 
schedules 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  Immediate  adoption 
of  H.R.  14188,  introduced  by  Chairman  Wll- 
bxir  Mills,  to  repeal  Item  807  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules.  We  also  urge  rep>eal  of  Item 
806.30,  which  Is  a  similar  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules. 

In  introducing  H.R.  14188  to  delete  Item 
807  from  the  Tariff  Schedules,  Chairman 
Mills  declared  on  October  3,  1969,  that  "item 


807.00  Is  being  exploited  In  a  manner  not 
originally  anticipated  by  the  Congress.  If 
operations  under  it  continue  to  expand  and 
its  use  is  adopted  by  other  Industries,  the 
result  will  be  loss  of  many  Jobs.  While  there 
may  be  meaningful  economic  operations  be- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision,  I  am 
convinced  that  In  many  instances,  it  Is  being 
misused  in  some  industries.  Therefore,  I  feel 
the  provision  should  be  repealed  until  such 
time  as  the  government  can  develop  new 
langiiage  and  assure  that  the  operations  un- 
der such  a  provision  are  economically  viable 
and  contribute  to  rather  than  damage  the 
wellbeing  of  the  U.S.  labor  force." 

The  AFL-CIO  agrees  with  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee.  Item  807  should  be  re- 
pealed. And  the  similar  item  In  the  Tariff 
Schedules,  806.30,  sho\Ud  also  be  repealed. 

Both  Items  806.30  and  807  provide  reduced 
U.S.  tariff  duties  on  Imports  which  contain 
U.S. -produced  components  and  which  have 
been  assembled  or  processed  abroad.  The 
U.S.  tariff  duty  Is  applied  effectively  to 
merely  the  value  added  In  foreign  assembly 
or  processing — often,  to  merely  the  very  low 
wages  of  workers  in  the  foreign  operations. 
Under  807,  the  advantage  to  the  firm  is  two- 
fold. There  is  a  substantial  advantage  from 
the  utilization  of  American  equipment  and 
know-how  in  foreign  assembly  operations, 
usually  combined  with  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  that  are  50%  to  90%  less  than  in 
the  U.S.,  and  frequently  accompanied  by 
lower  taxes  in  the  foreign  country.  Item  807 
adds  to  this  a  reduced-tariff  subsidy. 

Item  807  is  one  small  loophole  in  the 
trade  and  Investment  structure  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  U.S. -based  multi-national  com- 
panies. It  operates  as  a  lubricant  for  the 
growing  export  of  U.S.  capital,  which  Is  a 
major  factor  in  America's  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties.  It  provides  financial  en- 
couragement of  foreign  production,  by  U.8. 
firms  of  goods  that  are  sold  In  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. It  Is  a  factor  In  the  deterioration  of 
both  the  volume  and  composition  of  the 
U.S.  trade  balance. 

Like  many  tax  loopholes,  807  and  similar 
provisions  tend  to  grow.  Reported  Imports 
under  807  shot  up  from  $577  million  in  1965 
to  $1.6  billion  in  1969.  Moreover,  these  figures 
may  well  be  understated,  since  multi-na- 
tional firms  can  juggle  their  prices  in  intrs- 
corprarate  transactions,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
firm. 

In  addition,  even  the  so-called  U.S. -pro- 
duced component,  under  807,  may  not  be 
what  it  appears.  Such  component  may  be  an 
imported  item,  processed  In  the  U.S.  and 
assembled  abroad,  for  shipment  back  to  the 
U.S.  under  807. 

From  1967  to  1969.  when  reported  807  im- 
ports rose  77%,  overall  U.S.  Imports  of 
all  commodities  increased  33.8%.  Thus 
807  imports  are  growing  at  double  the  rate 
of  overall  U.S.  Imports.  _ 

The  expansion  of  807  operations  has  been 
phenomenally  rapid  since  1967,  in  countries 
like  Mexico,  Taiwan,  other  countries  in  the 
Par  East  as  well  as  the  lowest-wage  areas  of 
this  hemisphere.  Reported  Imports,  under 
807,  from  Mexico  alone  soared  from  $3.1 
million  in  1966  and  $19.2  million  In  1967  to 
$145.2  million  In  1969. 

The  operations  of  U.S.  firms  In  foreign 
countries,  with  the  utilization  of  this  provi- 
sion, have  led  to  the  export  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  American  jobs  between 
1967  and  1969. 

At  home,  the  U.S.  government  is  engaging 
in  numerous  efforts  to  train  unemployed 
workers  for  low-skilled  jobs — jobs  that  are 
now  disappearing,  due  to  recent  and  current 
economic  developments.  But  807  provides 
firms  with  a  federal  subsidy  to  export  such 
assembly  and  production  jobs  for  the  advan- 
tage of  some  companies  and  to  the  detriment 
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of  the  American  labor  force.  Including  the 
most  disadvantaged.  Thus,  while  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  been  examining  the  issue  In 
these  past  few  years,  and  while  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  has  been  training, 
with  federal  subsidies,  a  small  portion  of  the 
ils«lvantaged  unemployed  for  jobs  in  U.S. 
plants,  many  companies,  including  NAB 
members,  have  used  the  encouragement  of 
807  to  export  jobs  to  low-wage  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. 

The  issue  of  807  Involved  tariff  savings  to 
the  companies  of  approximately  $24  million 
m  1968,  which  may  have  increased  to  about 
$30  million  in  1969.  Of  the  $1.6  billion  In 
imports  under  807  in  1969,  all  but  $339  mil- 
lion were  charged  the  duties  appropriate  for 
the  imported  items.  Payment  of  the  appro- 
priate duties  on  the  excluded  $339  million 
would  surely  not  break  the  companies  in- 
volved, but  it  would  eliminate  this  specific 
type  of  federal  inducement  for  the  displace- 
ment of  U.S.  production  and  employment  by 
runaway  operations  to  countries  whose  wage 
levels  are  as  low  as  15  cents  an  hour.  More- 
over, it  would  end  this  federal  government 
Inducement  for  the  export  of  American  jobs. 

International  fair  labor  standards 

Labor  organizations  in  various  parts  of  tha 
world,  as  well  as  the  AFL-CIO  In  the  U.S., 
have  advocated  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national fair  labor  standards.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  standards,  through  appropriate 
international  channels,  is  essential  to  protect 
and  advance  living  standards  In  the  U.S.  and 
in  other  nations,  as  well. 

For  years,  there  have  been  occasional  dis- 
cussions of  this  issue  within  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  tn  international  agencies.  But 
there  has  been  no  follow-through  and  no 
action. 

This  issue  has  grown  In  Importance,  as 
multinational  business  has  been  expanding 
Its  search  to  produce  goods  in  subsidiaries 
in  low-wage  countries  for  sale  at  high  prices 
in  the  Industrial  nations,  particularly,  the 
U.S.— without  regard  for  labor  standards  or 
consumers. 

The  report  to  the  President,  "Future 
United  States  Foreign  Trade  Policy,"  issued 
on  January  14,  1969,  states: 

"The  United  States  should  bring  for  review 


and  resolution  under  appropriate  provisions 
of  the  GATT  cases  of  exports  to  this  country 
produced  under  what  it  believes  to  be  clearly 
unfair  labor  standards.  The  United  States 
should  also  seek,  through  the  GATT  and  the 
ILO  and  possibly  other  international  organi- 
zations, to  develop  International  agreement 
ujKjn  a  workable  definition  of  fair  labor 
standards  and  upon  realistic  means  for  their 
enforcement." 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  direct 
the  Executive  Branch  to  press  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, as  one  essential  step  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  rational  and  social  responsible 
International  trade  and  investment  policy 
for  the  U.S.  and  all  trading  nations. 

American  selling  price 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  opposed  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  repeal  of  the  American 
Selling  Price. 

The  resolution  on  International  trade, 
adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  convention  In 
October  1969,  declared:  "No  tariff-cutting 
authority,  beyond  the  authorization  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  should  be  ap- 
proved if  there  is  any  change  of  the  methods 
of  valuation  of  Imports,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price." 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  placed  a  50% 
limit  on  tariff  reductions.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposed  repeal  of  A.S.P.,  as  negotiated, 
could  result  In  considerably  greater  tariff 
cuts  for  affected  products.  Such  action, 
therefore,  would  be  unfair. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  the 
AFL-CIO  are  not  isolationists  and  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  isolationists. 

We  support  an  orderly  expansion  of  world 
trade.  We  oppcse  the  promotion  of  private 
greed  at  public  expense  or  the  undercutting 
of  United  States  wage  and  labor  standards. 
We  want  expanded  trade  that  expands  em- 
ployment at  home  and  abroad  and  that 
Improves  living  standards  and  worldng  con- 
ditions, here  and  abroad. 

No  single  action  or  one-shot  p>aiiaoea  can 
meet  the  complex  issues  of  world  trade,  for- 
eign Investments  of  United  States  companies 
and  the  operations  of  U.S. -based  multi-na- 
tional corporations. 

A  battery  of  realistic  policies  and  measures 

TABLE  3. -U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS,  1961-70 
|ln  billions  of  dolltrs] 


must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  p>eople  in  world  economic  relations 
in  the  1970s. 

Practical,  common-sense  foreign  trade  and 
investment  policies  are  needed  that  promote 
employment  and  achieve  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions — in  the  United  States 
and  in  every  nation  with  which  we  trade. 

Mr.  Long.  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  country  Is  faced  with  an  unfortu- 
nate situation  where  bad  figures  lead  to  bad 
conclusions.  The  books  are  deliberately  kept 
In  an  erroneous  fashion.  In  my  judgment,  to 
Justify  an  erroneous  policy  that  is  benefiting 
somebody,  but  it  Is  not  benefiting  this 
Government. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  sum 
up  my  remarks.  This  Nation  has  been 
pursuing  trade  policies  which  are  inde- 
fensible. We  maintain  an  open-door  pol- 
icy for  foreign  imports,  while  other 
countries  work  hand  and  glove  with  their 
industries,  protecting  them,  and  insur- 
ing their  competitiveness. 

The  bureaucrats  who  created  this  in- 
defensible policy,  and  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  its  perpetuation,  do  not  identify 
themselves.  They  hide  behind  faceless 
and  nameless  editorial  writers  who  heap 
scorn  on  Members  of  Congress  who  try 
to  save  American  jobs  for  American 
workers.  These  editorial  writers  pour  out 
insults  and  use  fraudulent  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Commerce  Department  to 
support  their  nonsensical  positions. 
Their  case  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day. 
Yet  one  is  unable  to  tell  who  they  are 
or  what  their  purpose  might  be. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  10  years 
our  balance  of  payments  has  been  in 
deficit,  measured  on  a  hquldity  basis,  by 
$27  billion,  as  ta.ble  3  demonstrates, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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1968 
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Merchandise  trade  balance...  

5.4 

3.9 

3.9 

.6 

.6 

2  2 

Balance  on  current  and  long-term 

Exports 

23.0 

29.4 

30.7 

33.6 

36.5 

4^0 

capital  accounts* 

-1.4 

-2.0 

-3.1 

-1.7 

-2.8 

1  -3.3 

Imports 

-17.6 

-25.5 

-26.8 

-33.0 

-35.8 

-39.9 

Balance  on  various  other  capital  transac- 

Investment income  balance 

3.5 

4.1 

4.5 

4.8 

4.4 

14.3 

tions:  Short-term,  other  than  liquid 

RKeiptsfrom  U.S.  investments 

liabilities;  long-term  bank  liabilities 

abroad 

4.9 

6.3 

6.9 

7.7 

8.8 

'9.6 

to  foreign  official  agencies;  nonmar- 

Payments  on  foreign  investments 

ketable  U.S.  Government  liabilities; 

in  United  States 

-1.3 

-2.5 

6.5 

-2.1 

-2.7 

5.3 

-2.4 

-3.2 

5.3 

-2.9 

-2.9 

2.5 

-4.5 

-3.1 

1.9 

'  -5.3 

1  -3.1 

•3.9 

unscheduled  debt  paymenb  on  U.S. 
Government  credits;  and  Government 
sales  of  foreign  obligations  to  for- 

Balance on  other  services 

Balance  on  goods  and  services 

Unilateral  transfers,  excluding  Govern- 

eigners  

1.2 

.6 

2.3 

-1.3 

•.1 

ment  grants 

-.8 

-.9 

-1.2 

-1.1 

-1.2 

'  -1.3 

Errors  and  omissiortt 

-.9 

-.5 

-1.1 

-.5 

-2.8 

'  -2.0 

Balance  on  current  account,  excluding 
Government  grants 

Allocation  of  soeciat  drawinfi  ristits 

.9 

5.7 

4.4 

4.0 

1.4 

.8 

■2.6 

Balance  on  liquidity  basis 

Less    certain    nonliquid    liabilities    to 

-2.3 

-1.4 

-3.5 

.2 

-7.0 

-3.8 

U.S.  Government  economic  grants  and 

credits" 

-3.7 

-3.9 

-4.2 

-4.2 

-3.7 

1  -3.4 

foreign  official  agencies 

.1 

.8 

1.3 

2.3 

-1.0 

.3 

Balance  on  private  direct  investment...- 

-2.2 

-3.6 

-2.9 

-2.9 

-2.2 

'-3.8 

plus  liquid    liabilities  to  private    for- 

Balance on  securities  transactions.   .     . 

-.8 

.4 

-.3 

3.1 

1.6 

1.3 

eigners  and  international  organiza- 

Balance on  various  other  long-term 

tions 

.7 

2.4 

1.5 

3.8 

8.7 

-6.2 

capital  transactions » 

-.5 

.6 

.2 

.9 

.7 

-.3 

Balance  on  official  settlements  basis 

-1.8 

.3 

-3.4 

1.6 

2.7 

-9.8 

'  1st  3  quarters  of  1970  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate. 
'Net  of  scheduled  repayments. 

'Excluding changes  in  long-term  bank  liabilities  to  foreign  official  agencies  and  in  nonmarket- 
it>l«  U.S.  Government  liabilities. 


'  One  version  of  the  so-called  basic  balance. 

Note;  Details  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Treasury  Department. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  no  nation, 
however  strong,  can  continue  poUcies 
which  place  It  in  such  heavy  debt  to  for- 
eign nations.  The  American  people  have 
been  told  that  central  banks  and  com- 
mercial banks  in  Europe  are  refusing  to 
accept  any  more  dollars  or  will  accept 
them  only  at  a  discount.  This  could  force 


a  dollar  devaluation  with  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  international  monetary 
system.  If  we  do  not  correct  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficits  on  our  terms,  they 
will  correct  It  for  us  on  their  terms. 

How  can  we  correct  oiu*  balance  of 
payments  and  remove  the  albatross 
which  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  inter- 


national monetary  system?  We  cannot 
do  this  by  merely  increasing  exports.  We 
must  also  take  action  to  stem  the  tide  of 
rising  Imports. 

There  are  many  ways  of  correcting  a 
bad  situation,  but  we  simply  cannot  ne- 
gotiate away  our  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  or  let  "benign  neglect"  solve  the 
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problem.  Our  deficits  are  other  countries' 
surpluses.  They  do  not  want  us  to  solve 
our  deficits  In  a  way  which  will !  hurt 
them.  , 

The  Germans  do  not  want  us  to  i  solve 
our  deficits  by  removing  any  American 
troops  from  Germany.  The  French  and 
Italians  do  not  want  us  to  solve  it  by  re- 
ducing our  imports  of  wine  and  shoes. 
Nor  do  any  countries  wish  to  help  Us  by 
reducing  their  protectionist  policies 
which  discourage  U.S.  exports  to  their 
markets.  The  Japanese  and  the  Euro- 
peans have  many  more  restriction  on 
imports  from  us  than  we  do  on  iniports 
from  their  countries.  I 

Central  bankers  from  these  countries 
want  us  to  raise  interest  rates  so  they 
can  pick  up  more  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness. WeU,  that  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
way  to  solve  our  international  deficit 
situation,  because  it  puts  our  doiiestic 
economy  through  the  wringer  and  cBuses 
many  economic  and  social  problents  for 
the  American  people.  J 

We  in  the  Congress  are  also  some- 
what schizophrenic  on  this  issue.  Mem- 
bers from  New  Englsmd  want  to  solte  the 
balance-of-pajrments  problem  bsf  re- 
ducing footwear  imports  without  |  con- 
cern for  imports  of  other  sensitive  Jjrod- 
ucts.  Members  in  textile  States  want  to 
cut  down  textile  imports.  Oil  Stated  rep- 
resentatives wish  to  cut  down  oil  im- 
ports. There  is  no  imifled,  consistent  pol- 
icy to  deal  with  this  problem.         j 

But  we  must  deal  with  it  because  the 
United  States  has  adopted  many  policies 
around  the  world  which  cost  us  mOney; 
without  a  healthy  trade  surplus,  wfe  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  those  poicies. 
Otherwise  some  of  those  policies  must 
be  discontinued. 

Multinational  firms  who  argue  as  ainst 
trade  restrictions  to  protect  their  ir  vest- 
ments abroad  and  to  insure  a  |-eady 
market  for  their  exports  to  this  country 
may  soon  find  those  investments  nation- 
alized and  paid  for  by  foreign  gcA'em- 
ments  with  American  dollars  earned  as  a 
result  of  our  deficits. 

It  is  time  for  American  people  to  know 
the  truth  about  our  international  bal- 
ance-of -trade  and  balance-of -payi  oents 
positions  and  the  consequences  that  will 
occur  if  we  do  not  solve  them  o|i  our 
terms. 

The  President  wants  to  level  witii  the 
American  people  on  ovu-  sorry  balmce 
of-trade  situation,  but  his  bureai|cracy 
has  prevented  it. 

The  bureaucrats  to  whom  I  have  [made 
reference  have  cast  their  President  in 
the  image  of  a  helpless  ?iant,  una  )le  to 
even  convey  the  truth  to  the  public  as 
much  as  he  would  like  to  do  it. 

An  honest  presentation  of  the  fafcts  to 
reflect  the  truth  in  an  imderstan  dable 
manner  is  fimdamental  to  a  reshaping 
of  outdated  and  misguided  policies  of 
trade  and  aid.  If  I  have  enough  influ- 
ence, the  truth  will  be  honestly  pre- 
sented. 


By  Mr.  PROUTY  ifor  himseK,  Mr. 
Ajken.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cc  tton, 
Mr.   Kennedy.   Mr.   McIrTTRB, 


Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 

Pell,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    and    Mr. 

Weicker)  : 
S.  1816.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  im- 
portation without  regard  to  existing 
quotas  of  fuel  oil  to  be  used  for  residential 
heating  purposes  in  the  New  England 
States;  to  authorize  creation  of  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Oil  Aiea.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  Jointly,  by 
ijnanimous  consent. 

NEW    ENCLAKD    STATES    FUEL    OIL    ACT    OF     1971 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Aiken,  Brooke, 
Cotton,  McIntyre,  Muskie,  Pastore, 
Pell,  Ribicoff,  and  Weicker.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  New 
England  SUtes  Fuel  Oil  Act  of  1971.  This 
act  has  three  major  purposes:  First,  to 
provide  for  free  importation  of  No.  2 
home  heating  oil  into  the  New  England 
States:  second,  to  eliminate  the  tariff  on 
a'l  oil  product  imports  into  the  United 
States;  and  third,  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  begin  negotiations  for  crea- 
tion of  a  Northeast  Regional  Oil  Area, 
encompassing  the  six  New  England 
States  and  eastern  Canada. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  and  explanation  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibits  land 2.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
England  State  Fuel  Oil  Act  is  designed 
to  deal  with  a  problem  critical  and  unique 
to  the  New  England  area — the  low  sup- 
ply and  high  price  of  home  heating  oil. 
I  say  imique  because  New  England  is  the 
only  area  of  the  country  that  consumes 
more  No.  2  heating  oil  than  gasoline;  it  is 
the  only  area  where  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  homes  are  heated  by  oil. 
It  is  also  the  only  major  oil  consuming 
area  without  refining  capacity  and  Im- 
ports to  equal  the  demand. 

Th  problem  Is  critical  to  our  area  be- 
cause we  have  experienced  a  chronic 
shortage  and  threat  of  a  shortage  every 
winter — except  the  last  one — for  the  past 
5  years.  Fortunately,  In  1970-71  the  com- 
bination of  favorable  weather  early  In 
the  heating  sesison  and  the  modest  im- 
port expansion  program  announced  by 
President  Nixon  last  June,  assured  that 
there  were  sufQcient  stocks  on  hand  to 
meet  the  home  heating  oil  demand. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  current 
No.  2  fuel  oil  import  program  for  the 
Northeastern  States,  involving  40,000 
barrels  a  day.  is  not  suflQcient.  It  is  a  good 
beginning,  but  more  must  be  done.  Un- 
fortunately, the  current  oil  Import  pro- 
gram for  district  I  has  one  very  bad  fea- 
ture, In  that  it  forces  independent  mar- 
keters to  purchase  their  oil  from  Western 
Hemisphere  refineries  running  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  crude  oil.  This  compels 


the  Independents  to  buy  from  ESSO  and 
Shell,  their  competitors  in  the  New  Eng- 
land market,  who  control  over  two-thirds 
of  the  Caribbean  refining  capacity. 

The  major  oil  companies  in  the  United 
States  holding  import  Ucenses  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  importing  oU  for  their  east 
coEist  refineries  from  any  place  in  the 
world,  but  New  England  independent 
businessmen  do  not  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ilege and  thus  our  homeowners  cannot 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  lower  cost  oil  avail- 
able from  Eastern  Hemisphere  refineries. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  No.  2  fuel 
oil  problem  was  underscored  last  week 
by  the  announcement  by  Humble  OU 
Co.  the  domestic  marketing  afiOliate 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  that  it  would 
raise  in  stages  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
product  from  their  Caribbean  refinery, 
by  1.3  cents  per  gallon  by  January  1, 
1972,  all  along  the  east  coast.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  speech  on  last  Wednesday,  this 
will  mean  at  least  $60  million  in  added 
fuel  bills  for  the  homeowners  of  New 
England  alone.  And  these  added  costs 
mean  added  profits  for  the  Humble  OU 
Co.  at  a  time  when  Its  parent.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  is  enjoying  record 
profits. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  very  difficult 
situation  in  New  England  and  the  bUl 
I  am  introducing  is  designed  to  solve  it. 

The  basic  principle  of  this  bill  is  that 
the  New  England  area  can  and  must  be 
treated  as  a  separate  oil  district.  There 
is,  of  course,  precedent  for  treating  sec- 
tions of  our  country  in  different  ways  un- 
der the  current  oil  import  program.  As 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
import  program  in  effect  on  the  west 
coast,  district  V,  is  different  from  the 
import  program  in  effect  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Since  the  west  coast 
is  a  crude  oil  deficit  area  the  refiners 
there  are  allowed  to  import  substantial 
quantities  of  foreign  crude  oil  to  make 
up  the  deficit. 

My  bill  recognizes  that  the  New  Eng- 
land States  are  also  an  oU  deficit  area 
without  refineries  or  crude  oil  sources.  It 
allows  free  importation  of  the  most  criti- 
cal product — No.  2  home  heating  oU— 
into  this  area.  Title  I  of  the  New  England 
States  Fuel  Oil  Act  of  1971  completely 
decontrols  all  imports  of  this  product 
into  our  six  States.  As  I  have  Indicated, 
in  the  case  of  the  west  coast  being  a 
deficit  area,  this  is  consistent  with  the 
current  oil  import  program. 

I  am  sure  that  critics  will  Immed^tely 
raise  the  issue  of  foreign  dependence  and 
the  experience  of  the  Northeastern 
States  with  residual  oil,  that  is  No.  6 
fuel  oil.  in  recent  years.  We  in  New  Eng- 
land have  been  told  by  some  in  recent 
months  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  seek- 
ing decontrol  of  No.  6  oil  and  that  we 
ere  paying  for  this  mistake  through 
higher  prices  and  shortages  of  the 
product. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  nonsense,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  high  officials  of  the 
Government  and  the  major  oil  coti- 
panles  have  even  seen  fit  to  raise  it.  The 
facts  clearly  refute  their  argument.  In 
the  first  place,  residual  fuel  oil  prices  in 
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the  Middle  West,  districts  H,  in,  and  IV. 
have  risen  as  high  or  even  higher  than 
east  coast,  district  I,  prices  over  the  past 
year;  and  the  import  controls  are  fully 
in  effect  an  residual  oil  in  the  Middle 
West.  This  proves  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tiaiship  between  decontrol  and  high 
prices,  the  prices  have  doubled  on  No. 
6  oil  in  areas  where  there  are  controls 
and  in  areas  where  there  are  no  controls. 

As  for  the  argument  relating  to  imde- 
peodable  and  lack  of  supplies  from  over- 
seas, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  foreign 
refineries  supplied  300,000  barrels  a  day 
of  additional  No.  6  fuel  oil  this  past 
winter  to  meet  the  high  demands  of  the 
east  coast.  This  was  a  commendable  per- 
formance, and  the  American  companies 
who  own  most  of  the  refineries  overseas 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  providing 
these  additional  supplies;  but  imagine  If 
import  controls  heiid  prevented  us  from 
tapping  these  supplies.  Thus,  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  claim  that  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil  was  a  handicap 
because  it  was  foreign  sources  that  en- 
abled us  to  get  through  the  winter  with- 
out a  shortage  of  residual  fuel  oil.  Yet  a 
shortage  would  have  certainly  occurred 
had  we  depended  on  American  refineries 
alone  for  suppUes  of  No.  6  oil. 

In  sum,  I  see  no  danger  or  problems 
arising  in  decontrolling  No.  2  fuel  oil  in 
New  England,  in  fact,  I  see  substantial 
advantages  in  terms  of  supply  and  prices. 
That  is  our  xmique  problem.  It  might  be 
noted  that,  despite  recent  price  increases, 
the  cost  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada is  still  1  Mi  to  2  cents  less  per  gal- 
lon than  in  New  England.  If  we  could 
lower  the  price  of  home  heating  oil  in 
New  England  by  2  cents  per  gallon  it 
would  mean  savings  of  $90  million  to 
$100  million  per  year  to  the  consumer  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  in  New  England. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day removes  the  tariff  on  all  imports  of 
oU  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
tariff  amounts  to  only  one-fourth  of  1 
cent  per  gallon  and  this  cannot,  of 
course,  mean  major  savings  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  clear  to 
anyone  who  looks  at  the  problem  of 
petroleum  prices  that  the  oil  import 
quota  program  is  exacting  an  exhorbl- 
tantly  high  price  from  the  captive  con- 
sumer. Title  n  would  eliminate  the  tariff 
on  the  oil  products  which  are  already 
controUed  by  the  import  quota  program. 
The  oU  tariff  extracts  approximately  $85 
niillion  a  year  from  the  consumer.  Al- 
though some  might  say  that  this  is  not  a 
significant  sum  of  money,  I  believe  it  Is 
too  much  when  added  to  the  already  ar- 
tiftciaUy  high  price  for  petroleum 
products. 

Two  reasons  are  normally  given  for 
imposing  an  import  restriction  system  on 
a  particular  commodity.  An  Import  re- 
striction system  is  imposed  to,  first,  limit 
the  importation  of  a  commodity  or,  sec- 
ond, to  raise  revenue. 

Within  the  petroleimi  industry,  the 
quota  system  places  absolute  limits  on 
the  number  of  barrels  of  foreign  oil 
which  can  be  imported  into  the  country 
during  any  1  year. 

It  is  the  second  reason  expressed  for 
imposing  an  Import  restriction  system— 


that  is  to  raise  revenue — which  I  am 
seeking  to  amend  with  title  n. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  71  per- 
cent oi  the  $85  mllhon  raised  by  the  tariff 
is  paid  directly  or  Indirectly  by  residents 
of  district  I  in  the  oil  Import  program. 
That  is,  71  percent  of  this  tariff  Is  paid 
by  an  area  which  contains  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  our  country. 
Some  Senators  might  say  that  those  who 
use  the  imported  oil  products  should  bear 
the  burden  of  this  tariff.  The  tariff  rep- 
resents an  unjust  tax  endured  by  the 
consumer  on  a  product  which  faces  no 
competition  and  an  industry  which  takes 
advantage  of  its  position  with  artificially 
inflated  prices. 

Thus,  the  rationale  expressed  for  this 
double  taxation  is  highly  questionable. 
The  problem  of  foreign  oil  flooding  the 
market  is  controlled  by  the  quota  ssrs- 
tem.  The  revenue  raised  by  this  tariff  Is 
borne  In  unfair  proportions  by  a  small 
segment  of  the  population.  The  amount 
raised  by  this  tariff  is  insignificant  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

I  might  add  that  this  title  would  not 
eliminate  the  tariff  placed  on  petroleum 
products  from  Communist  coimtries.  I 
seek  only  to  remove  the  tariffs  from  coun- 
tries covered  under  column  1  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Schedule. 

Thus,  I  can  see  no  rational  reason  for 
the  existence  of  a  tariff  schedule  on  top 
of  the  already  functioning  quota  system. 

The  third  title  of  the  New  England 
States  Fuel  Oil  Act  of  1971  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Canada  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  "Northeast  Regional  Oil 
Area."  This  area  would  consist  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  New  England  States  and 
there  would  be  free  trade  in  petroleum 
products  between  the  two.  I  hope  that 
these  negotiations  would  eventually  lead 
to  complete  removal  of  all  import  barriers 
between  our  two  countries,  since  it  makes 
no  sense  to  have  any  barriers  to  oil  im- 
ports. If  Canada  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  defense  planning  of  our  Na- 
tion now,  then  there  is  no  security  justi- 
fication for  not  developing  her  crude  oil 
sources  and  refining  capacity  to  the  full- 
est and  for  not  making  that  oil  and  that 
refining  capacity  available  for  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

If  we  can  depend  on  Alaska  as  a  source 
of  petroleum  for  the  west  coast,  we  can 
certainly  depend  on  Eastern  Canada  as  a 
source  of  petroleum  product  for  the  east 
ooast. 

I  would  hope  that  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  will  result  in  immediate  initia- 
tion of  talks  regarding  creation  of  the 
Northeast  Regionfil  Oil  Area  and  to 
eventual  full  integration  of  the  energy 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

I  realize  that  it  will  take  time  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  this  legislation.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  several  steps  which 
the  President  and  the  administrators  of 
the  oil  import  program  can  take  to  assure 
now  that  we  will  have  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fuel  oil  at  reasonable  prices  in  the 
New  Elngland  area  next  winter.  I  out- 
lined these  steps  in  my  statement  to  the 
Senate  last  week  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  put  Into  ^^t  Immediately. 

Mr.  E»resldent,  I  Intend  to  press  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  It  would  be  tragic  If  the  92d  Con- 


gress does  not  make  this  measure  a 

priority  order  of  business. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  1816 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  ImiMrtatlon  without 
regard  to  existing  quotas  of  fuel  oil  to  be 
used  lor  residential  beating  purposes  In  the 
New  England  States;  to  authorize  creation 
of  the  Northeastern  Regional  OU  Area 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  thla  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  "New  England  States  Fuel 

CMl  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I 
Sac.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  availability  of  fuel  oil  for  residen- 
tial heating  at  reasonable  prices  should  be 
assured  throughout  the  United  States; 

(2)  adequate  supplies  of  home  heating  oU 
at  reaaonable  prices  are  essential  to  the 
health,  safety  and  econcunlc  development  of 
the  New  England  States; 

(3)  a  major  cause  of  the  con^aratlvely 
higher  prices  fc»'  home  heating  oil  In  the 
New  England  States  is  the  limitation  on  Im- 
ports of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
established  by  Presidential  Proclamation 
3279,  as  amended  (the  Oil  Import  Program); 

(4)  While  reasonable  limitation  of  imports 
of  petroleum  and  some  petroleum  products  is 
necessary  to  the  national  security,  measures 
must  be  taken  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
at  reasonable  prices  of  home  he&tlng  oil  with- 
in the  New  England  States; 

(6)  the  special  supply  and  demand  rela- 
tionships for  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts existing  in  states  along  the  West  Coast 
have  required  creation  of  a  separation  Im- 
port control  system  for  that  area  (Petroleum 
Administration  for  Defense  District  V); 

(6)  the  special  supply  and  demand  prob- 
lems relating  to  home  heating  oil  In  the  New 
England  States  requires  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate Import  control  system  for  that  area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "home  beating  oil"  means  No. 
2  fuel  oil; 

(2)  the  term  "New  England  States"  means 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
no  quantitative  limitations  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  232  of  the  TVade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1062  (10  U.S.C.  i  1862)  or  other 
Import  restrictions  shall  be  Imposed  on  the 
Importation  of  home  heating  oil  Into  the 
New  England  States. 

"ITlXiE  II 
Effective  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  January  1,  1972  items  476.06, 
476.10,  476.25,  476J0,  476.35,  475.40,  467.46, 
476.65,  475.60,  and  476.66  of  the  TarlfT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  are  e(u:h 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  in  rate 
column  numbered  1  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Free". 

TITLE  III 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Oovernment  of  Canada  for 
establishment  of  a  "Northeast  Regional  Oil 
Area"  consisting  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the 
New  England  States.  The  purpoee  of  such 
negotiations  is  the  elimination  (within  such 
area)  of  all  restrictions  on  trade  in  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  effectively  provide 
nnlshed  pretroleum  products  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  consistent  with  the  National  security. 

Sec.  2.  Within  twelve  months  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
results  of  such  negotiations  and  each  year 
thereafter  untU  such  negotiations  shall  have 
been  sucoeesfully  completed. 
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Examn  2 
Explanation  of  New  England  Statbb 
On.  Act   of   1971 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authoi  Ize  the 
Importation  ol  No.  2  home  heating  oil,  with- 
out regard  to  the  existing  quota  system  on 
petroleum  products,  for  the  purpose  Of  resi- 
dential heating  In  the  New  England  States 
and  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Northeast 
Regional  OU  Area. 

Trn.B    X 

Title  I  would  remove  the  restrictions  on 
the  Import  of  No.  2  home  heating  oil  (Presi- 
dential Proclamation  3279.  cu  amended) 
which  Is  the  major  cause  of  the  higher  prices 
of  home  heating  fuel  In  New  England.  The 
title  recognizes  that  reasonable  limitation  of 
Imports  of  petroleum  and  products  U  neces- 
sary to  national  security.  The  present  sltvia- 
tlon  dictates  that  measiires  must  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  adequate  supplies  of  No,  2  fuel 
oU  are  available  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
New  England  residential  consumer. 

The  special  circumstance  of  the  '  supply 
and  demand  relationship  that  created  a 
separate  Import  control  system  for  tfte  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  also  demand  that 
the  critical  supply  and  demand  relatSonahip 
for  No.  2  home  heating  oil  In  New  Entfand  be 
recognized  and  relief  granted. 

TITLK    n  i 

Title  n  strikes  the  existing  tariffs  on 
petroleum  products  which  are  alreafly  lim- 
ited by  the  Oil  Import  Program.  The  »trlltlng 
of  the  tariffs  would  save  the  consumlwg  pub- 
lic an  estimated  $87  million  based  pn  1948 
flguree  for  oil  products  Imported  l^to  the 
United  States. 

TITLZ    m 

Title  in  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  undertake  negotiations  w^th  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  establishing  of 
a  "Northeastem  Regional  OU  Are^"  con- 
sisting of  Eastern  Canada  and  U}e  New 
England  States.  If  the  negotiations  proved 
fruitful  T.Mr  could  lead  to  the  decontrol  of 
all  petroleima  products  for  New  England  and 
gain  access  to  Eastern  Canada's  refinery  ca- 
pacity for  the  New  Kngland  conBumlng 
market.  The  Secretary  would  report  )>ack  to 
Congress  within  one  year,  and  oi^e  year 
thereafter  until  the  negotiations  are  Success- 
ful. 


rglnla 


Ma  to 
ee  on 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
for  Mr.  Ellender: 

S.  1817.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  o 
Cibilic.  Referred  to  the  Comml 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrginlt.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  iinanlmous  consefit  that 
I  be  permitted  to  Introduce,  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  a  bill  ^or  the 
relief  of  Mato  Cibilic. 

The      ACTING      PRESIDENTJ      pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Allen).  Without  ]objec 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 

8.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uhiform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Actiulsltlon  Policies  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  minimum  Federal  payments 
after  July  1,  1972,  for  relocation  assist- 
ance made  available  under  federally 
assisted  programs.  Referred  to  th*  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OperationB. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  2  of  this  year  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  the  Uniform  Rel(>cation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  >l-646. 
The  act  represents  a  major  step  toward 
the   fair   and    equitable    treatment   of 


individuals,  families,  and  businesses  dis- 
placed by  federally  assisted  projects. 

The  act  provides,  in  part,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  bear  100  per- 
cent of  the  first  $25,000  of  any  single 
relocation  payment  paid  under  the  act 
where  the  property  acquisition  or  dis- 
placement occurs  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  few 
single  payments  in  excess  of  that  amoimt. 
However,  after  July  1,  1972,  State  and 
local  project  agencies  will  be  required  to 
participate  in  the  cost  of  relocation  pay- 
ments mandated  under  the  new  act  to 
the  same  degree  that  they  sliare  in  other 
project  costs. 

This  is  tantamount  to  revenue  sharing 
in  reverse.  The  fact  that  the  Congress 
provided  for  fuU  Federal  assistance 
through  fiscal  year  1972  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  fact  that  State  and  local 
participation  in  these  increased  costs 
will  impose  a  significant  new  financial 
burden  on  those  agencies.  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  it  is  not  a  burden  that 
should  be  imposed,  whether  in  fiscal  1973 
or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

I  have  long  advocated  and  now  ap- 
plaud the  assistance  required  by  the 
1970  act.  But  I  feel  that  having  man- 
dated this  new  assistance,  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  prepared  to  bear 
its  cost,  not  only  through  fiscal  1972  but 
indefinitely. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Brock  and  myself,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1819 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance  and    Real    Prc^erty    Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of   1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  after  July  1,  1972, 
for   relocation    assistance   made   available 
under  Federally  assisted  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
section  207  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970   (84  Stat.   1898)    Is  amended  by 
striking  out :  "in  the  case  of  any  real  property 
acquisition  or  displacement  occurring  prior 
to  July  1,  1972,". 

(b)  Section  211  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out :  "on  account  of  any  acquisi- 
tion or  displacement  occurring  prior  to  July 
1,  1972,". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  bill  (S.  1819) 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bbock 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Tennessee's  Senior 
Senator,  Howard  Baker,  Jr..  In  Introducing 
legislation  which  we  believe  will  protect  our 
now  hard-pressed  local  governments  from 
further  undue  financial  stress  as  a  result  of 
a  provision  in  the  new  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance    and    Real   Property   Acquisition 


Policies  Act  of  1970,  enacted  January  2,  ol 
this  year. 

The  Act  applies  to  all  activities  Involving 
the  purchase  of  property  and  relocation  of 
site  occupants  where  Federal  funds  are  In- 
volved. Among  other  things,  the  Act  Includes 
a  section  which  provides  that  the  Federal 
government,  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  bear  up  to 
$25,000  of  the  cost  of  any  acquisition  or  dis- 
placement, and  after  that  date  the  burden  of 
a  fully  shared  cost  requirement  will  be 
shifted  to  local  agencies. 

While  I  support  the  overall  Intention  of 
the  law  and  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of 
persons  displaced  from  their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  because  of  Federal  Interesta, 
I  believe  this  particular  provision  would  cre- 
ate some  very  serious  problems  for  the  locali- 
ties— urban  renewal  activities,  for  example, 
would  be  a  tremendous  strain — because  the 
municipalities  simply  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense, even  with  the  Federal  Government 
sharing  the  cost.  In  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee I  know  of  several  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects where  appraisals  and  cost  estimates  have 
already  been  completed,  and  the  project  cost 
was  within  the  budget.  However,  this  part  of 
the  act  win  increase  the  relocation  payments 
to  the  point  where  continuation  of  these 
projects  Is  doubtful. 

Further,  I  believe  this  provision  Is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  revenue  sharing, 
and  instead  of  providing  additional  federal 
revenues  to  assist  our  local  governments  in 
meeting  their  needs.  It  will  In  fact  Increase 
their  load. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  attention  to 
this  legislation  to  delete  altogether  the 
compliance  date  of  Jtily  1, 1972. 


By  Mr.  PACKW<X>D: 
S.  1820.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  construct  certain  bank  pro- 
tection works  along  the  Willamette  River 
and  Its  tributaries.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

RTVERBANK    PROTECTION    ON   THE    WnXAMETTE 
RIVEB 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
$3  million  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  perform  certain 
riverbank  protection  works  in  Oregon 
along  the  Willamette  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. 

For  a  good  number  of  years  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  involved  in  work 
to  protect  agricultural  lands  and  urban 
and  suburban  areas  in  Oregon  from 
damage  caused  by  riverbank  erosion. 
This  work  has  consisted  of  the  construc- 
tion of  riverbank  revetments,  pile  and 
timber  bulkheads,  drift  barriers,  and 
channel  improvements.  It  was  originally 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1936,  1938,  and  1950  which  provided 
for  specific  local  cooperation.  However, 
the  present  authorization  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  wUl  expire  with  the  work 
now  planned  for  this  summer. 

Naturally  this  has  caused  great  con- 
cern for  many  property  owners  through- 
out the  Willamette  Basin  who  are  now 
threatened  with  serious  damage  to  their 
land.  Even  at  the  present  time,  in  several 
locations  the  riverbanlcs  are  caving  in 
and  the  land  is  washing  out  at  a  very 
high  rate.  Further,  many  acres  of  good 
river  bottom  soil  are  being  lost.  In  some 
areas,  the  situation  is  completely  out  of 
control. 

As  evidence  of  the  critical  need  for 
congressional  action  in  this  area,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  and  attached  tabu- 
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lations  of  erosion  areas,  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  Col.  Paul  D.  Triem,  the  Port- 
land district  engineer  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tabulations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DEPAETMENT  OF  THE  ABMV, 

PORTLAND  District 
Corps  of  Engineers, 
Portland,  Oreg..  April  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  following 
information  concerning  bank  erosion  along 
streams  in  the  Willamette  River  Basin  Is  fur- 
nished in  response  to  a  recent  telephone  in- 
quiry by  Mr.  Paul  Vandermyde  of  your  office. 

Although  much  bank  protection  work  has 
been  done,  some  84  miles  In  place  at  202 
locations,  severe  erosion  continues  at  many 
other  locations.  That  condition  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Willamette  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries still  constitute  a  meandering  stream 
system.  Upstream  from  New  Era,  and  in  the 
downstream  reaches  of  Its  major  tributaries, 
streams  flow  at  relatively  high  velocity 
through  alluvial  flood  plains  of  easily  ero- 
sible  material.  The  rlverbanks  are  composed 
of  clays,  sUts,  sands,  and  gravels  which 
erode  at  different  rates.  Generally,  less  easily 
eroded  materials  lie  at  or  near  low-water 
elevations  and  maximum  erosion  conditions 
prevail  only  when  the  river  Is  at  or  near 
bankfull  stage. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  total  river  system 
made  in  1967,  In  conjunction  with  the  multi- 
agency  Willamette  Basin  study  and  report, 
disclosed  that  varying  degrees  of  erosion  still 
were  occurring  at  335  locations  along  approx- 
imately 110  miles  of  riverbank.  Of  that  total, 
erosion  at  27  locations  extending  along 
nearly  10  miles  of  riverbank  was  considered 
as  severe,  and  at  125  locations  with  a  length 
of  approximately  39  miles,  erosion  was  con- 
sidered as  medium  In  severity.  Works  to 
correct  those  and  related  problems  are  In- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  Willamette 
Basin  plan,  as  developed  by  the  multiagency 
study. 

The  total  number  of  erosion  areas  exist- 


ing In  1971  Is  not  known,  but  probably  ap- 
proximates the  1967  total.  While  some  work 
has  been  done  since  1967,  nev/  erosion  areas, 
or  areas  at  which  erosion  has  accelerated, 
have  been  reported  by  local  Interests  this 
winter.  A  list  of  active  and  critical  locations, 
to  the  extent  now  known,  is  enclosed  for 
your  Information.  Further,  and  more  de- 
tailed, study  by  this  office  will  be  required  as 
a  basis  for  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  Implementation  of  that  portion  of  the 
multiagency  plan.  On  that  basis,  from  6  to 
10  years  could  elapse  before  any  additional 
bank  revetment  could  be  provided. 

Our  procedures  have  been  such  as  to  Insure 
that  work  has  been  done  only  at  the  most 
critical  problem  areas  wlilch  qualify  under 
the  project  authorization.  Bank  protection 
work  must  be  accomplished  during  low 
water  In  the  summer  months.  Thus,  It  has 
been  necessary  to  select  the  locations  to  be 
protected.  In  each  fiscal  year  and  within 
the  limit  of  annual  appropriations,  well  In 
advance  of  the  construction  season.  Loca- 
tions to  be  protected  have  been  selected  from 
the  list  of  known  erosion  areas,  which  has 
been  reviewed  annvially  and  supplemented  by 
aerial  and  ground  Inspections,  Including  In- 
spection of  damage  areas  reported  by  local 
Interests.  Priority  has  been  given  to  those 
locations  at  which  damage  or  potential  dam- 
age was  greatest,  where  the  work  would  be 
economically  justified,  and  where  local  co- 
operation would  be  available.  In  that  man- 
ner, advance  engineering,  design  and  plans 
and  specifications.  Including  furnishing  of 
assurances  and  rights-of-way  by  local  in- 
terests, have  been  consummated  prior  to  In- 
vitation for  bids  In  the  early  spring  of  each 
year. 

Preconstructlon  planning  for  each  critical 
location  includes  consideration  of  all  bank 
protection  required,  on  a  "reach  basis."  That 
procedure  permits  review  and  evaluation  of 
all  active  and  potential  bank  erosion  prob- 
lems In  the  reach  Involved,  and  allows  for 
coordinated  planning  for  individual  but  In- 
terrelated elements  of  the  overall  project.  Na- 
tural or  manmade  "hardpoints,"  such  as  rock 
ledges  or  existing  revetments,  delineate  the 
reach  limits  and  are  determined  by  field  re- 
connaissance and  study  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs. Those  portions  of  the  riverbank  along 

WILLAMETTE  RIVER  BASIN,  OREG.,  BANK  PROTECTION 
[Active  and  critical  erosion  areas) 


the  outer  periphery  of  curves  In  the  channel 
In  each  reach  have  been  considered  as  po- 
tential bank  protection  sites  for  determina- 
tion of  costs,  benefits,  economic  status,  and 
priority  for  construction  of  possible  revet- 
ments for  the  reach. 

In  summary,  we  have  constructed  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  bank  revetment  at  criti- 
cal erosion  areas  in  Willamette  River  Basin. 
Nonetheless,  there  still  Is  a  severe  need  for 
additional  bank  protection  work  to  prevent 
loss  of  or  damage  to  lands  and  Improvements 
and  to  stabUlze  the  river  channels.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  the  only  authorization  under 
which  such  work  might  be  done  will  expire 
with  the  work  now  planned  for  the  coming 
low-water  season.  Under  those  conditions 
and  recognizing  that,  under  normal  proce- 
dures, possible  new  authorization  to  per- 
mit Implementation  of  the  multiagency  plan 
cannot  be  expected  pending  completion  of 
further  studies,  there  will  be  a  growing,  in- 
creasingly severe,  and  unresolved  bank  ero- 
sion problem  over  the  next  severtil  years. 

We  understand  that  the  WlUamette  Basin 
Project  Committee,  acting  In  behalf  of  resi- 
dents of  the  basin,  is  seeking  Congressional 
action  to  bridge  the  time  lapse  untU  new 
Corps  of  Engineers  recommendations  might 
be  available  for  Congressional  action.  In- 
formation available  to  us,  as  summarized  In 
this  letter,  confirms  the  need  for  some  such 
action.  In  view  of  the  continuing  changes  In 
location  and  scope  of  individual  erosion  slte3 
as  discussed  above,  however.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  any  action  considered  to  extend 
the  existing  authorization,  or  to  secure  new 
authorization,  be  based  on  permitting  fiexl- 
blUty  of  action  to  best  serve  the  overall  basin 
needs,  rather  than  on  providing  revetment 
for  specific  erosion  locations  as  now  known 
to  exist.  In  that  manner,  available  funds 
could  be  utUlzed  to  continue  to  protect  those 
critical  areas  which  meet  all  of  the  condi- 
tions outlined  above  for  selection  of  loca- 
tions for  annual  accomplishment. 

I  wUl  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  any  addi- 
tional information  you  may  require  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  D.  Triem, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineert  District 
Engineer. 


Location 


River, 
mile    Bank 


Length, 
feet 


Estimated 
cost 


Location 


Rivar, 
milt    Bank 


Lentth, 
feat 


Estimated 
cost 


Willtmatte  River: 

UciarD.LC 50.8  R  3,000  $190,000 

Stoutenberg  U/S  Ext 66.3  L  750  45,000 

PyburnD.LC. 109.7  L  4,500  180.000 

£»nnon 137.3  R  1,800  110.000 

M«Pl«-.. 150.9  R  2,500  200,000 

D'vidson  154.7  R  6,200  460,000 

Fostar  U/S  Ext 158.1  L  1,730  95,000 

Sawer  Drift  Barrier 166.4  R  1,000  40,000 

Subtotal 21,480  1,320,000 

Middle  Fork  Willamette  River: 

Storman 13.1  L  3,000  110,000 

"''xxiward 14.3  L  2,000  70,000 

•^iiMid 42.2  L  2,000  85,000 

Subtotal 7,000  265,000 

Coast  Fork  Willamette  River:  Lower  Benter  D/S  Ext.  11.2  R  MO  30,000 

•teKanzie  River: 

Swncar 11.5  r  3,000  110,000 

Burnum  D/S  Ext.. 23.2  L  1,000  40,000 

Hilton 25.4  R  500  18,000 

"•"on 26.8  L  1,300  50.000 

Subtotal 5,800  -218,000 

SanBamR)ver:Toma$ekU/SExt 5.1  R  1,600  7^,000 


South  Santiam  Rivar: 

Milton 0.5  R  900  $33,000 

Settle 11.7  L  2,600  110,000 

SwinkU/SExt 13.3  R  840  70  000 

Landslrom  0/S  ExL 19.0  L  1,000  44,000 

Subtotal ~ 

North  Santiam  River: 

Holt 

Knox 

Greens  Bridge 

Stewart. 

Chamneaa 

Subtotal 

Molalla  River: 

Location  2  D/S  Ext 

Gribt)le 

Woodcock 

Russell 

Subtotal 

Clackamas  River: 

Upper  Sample  Rd 

Lovver  Paradise  Pk.  0/S  Ext 

Lower  Paradise  Pk.  U/S  Ext 

Subtotal 

Grand  toUl  (33  locationt) 61,420       2,849,000 


5,  340 

257,000 

0.8  R 
1.2  L 
2.9  L 
6.6  L 
7.0  R 

2,100 
2,300 
1,200 
1,200 
1,600 

85,000 
97,000 
45,000 
42,000 
66,000 

8.400 

335,000 

5.0  L 
4.5  L 

800 
1,200 
1,900 
1,100 

30,000 
40,000 
62,000 
36,000 

17.1  L 
17.7  L 

5,000 

168,000 

10.2  R 

3,600 
1,000 
1,400 

100,000 
33,000 
48,000 

18.8  R 
19.4  R 

6,000 

181  000 

irrt  t?'  '•'*^''0"«  tabulated  based  on  1967  reconnaissance,  updated  for  locations  constructed 
n«.ri  ''"*  subseguenUy  Inspected.  2.  Protection  of  any  location  would  be  based  on  relative 
nifll?'^^^'''^  *'"'  ^"  °^^'  critical  locations;  showing  ot  economic  justification;  and  assurances 
or  local  cooperation  as  required  by  section  3  of  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act,  as  amended.  3.  Recogni- 


tion should  be  given  to  the  tact  that  erosion  may  increase  or  decrease  at  the  above  locations  and 
that  new  areas  may  develop  and  become  more  critical ;  thus,  some  of  the  works  which  could  t>e  done 
within  the  above  total  cost  might  be  at  locations  other  than  those  shown. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presidedt.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  from  Colonel  Triem's 
observations  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
very  serious  situaticHi  requiring  immedi- 
ate attention.  In  additicxi  to  hearing 
from  Colonel  Triem,  I  have  also  recfived 
letters  from  Mr.  A.  Warren  JonesJ  the 
executive  secretary  for  the  Willamette 
Basin  Project  Committee  in  Silem, 
Oreg.,  Mr.  O.  E.  MikeseU.  secretart  for 
the  Linn  County  Willamette  Basin  Proj- 
ect Committee  in  Albany,  Oreg.,  and  Mr. 
Gerald  T.  McCarthy  in  Canby,  Oreg.  I 
ask  that  these  letters  be  printed  itt  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RipoRD, 
as  follows : 
WnxAMnrs  Basin  Project  CoMMriTKB 

Salem,  Oreg.,  March  11, 1^71 
Hon.  Bob  PAcacwooo. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

D«AK  Senator  Packwood:  We  iuiye  been 
infonned  by  the  Portland  District  olUce  otf 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  monetary 
authorization  lor  bank  protecUon  woiiks  In 
the  Willamette  River  Basin,  under  the  basic 
authorlzaUon  of  the  Flood  Control  Aeta  of 
1938  and  1950  has  expired.  This  has  cheated 
great  concern  on  the  part  of  our  Committee 
as  well  as  landowners  through  the  basin 
who  are  threatened  with  damages  to  their 
proi>erty.  some  of  which  could  be  qult^  sub- 
stantial. 1 

The  Willamette  Basin  Taslc  Force  Import 
will  show  a  need  for  the  continuation  of 
channel  stabilization  and  bank  prot#ctlon 
works  to  prevent  damages  from  natiiral  nin- 
off  as  well  as  releases  from  reservoirs. 

Tlie  Task  Force  Report  was  to  be  com- 
pleted July  1.  1969.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable sUppage  and  it  now  appears  th*t  the 
report  will  be  completed  a  short  time  t>efore 
July  1.  1971.  It  wlU  then  have  to  go  through 
the  review  process  before  It  reaches  thq  Con- 
gress for  consideration.  We  were  awar#  that 
this  work  would  have  to  be  reauthorized  and 
were  also  aware  of  about  the  time  that  the 
monetary  authorization  would  expire.  |f  the 
Task  Force  Report  had  been  completed  in 
1969  as  planned,  the  Congress  woul4  now 
have  the  Report  to  act  on  which,  1<  they 
agreed  to  the  Report  by  the  Task  force, 
would  mean  only  about  a  year's  delay  in 
the  continuation  of  this  most  needed  work. 
It  would  appear  now  that  we  are  talking 
about  three  to  four  years'  delay  which  In 
some  places  could  create  a  very  critics^  situ- 
ation. 

We  feel  that  the  Corps  will  tell  yoti  that 
there  are  critical  areas  that  need  immediate 
attention  and  I  am  sure,  based  on  p«6t  ex- 
perience that  If  a  delay  of  three  or  fouf  years 
takes  place,  the  damages  In  these  arets  will 
be  substantial. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  people  In  tha  basm 
who  are  going  to  be  confronted  wltli  this 
■Ituatlon.  we  would  request  that  yOu  In- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  Interim  funding 
for  those  areas  that  are  deemed  to  b«  criti- 
cal by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  am  endloslng 
for  your  information  our  letter  to  tha  Port- 
land District,  Corps  of  Engineers;  the  reply 
at  Colonel  Paul  D.  Trtem,  District  Engineer 
and  the  maps  that  will  be  contained  tn  the 
Report  of  the  Willamette  Basin  Task  Force 
showing  the  areas  needing  attention. 

This  request  Is  being  presented  to  all 
members  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
gation for  the  reason  that  the  need  f<ir  this 
work  Is  found  in  all  of  the  Congretslonal 
Districts.  ' 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  help  in  aity  way 
we  can  to  aasUt  you  In  your  efforts  to  ob- 


tain this  relief  for  the  people  of  the  baaln 

who  are  facing  these  losses. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Warren  Jonbs, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Albant,  Oreo.,  AprU  9, 1971. 

Robert  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbar  Senator  Packwood;  Linn  County 
property  owners  along  the  WlUamette,  San- 
tlam.  South  Santlam,  North  Santlam,  and 
Calapoola  Rivers  are  seriously  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  no  funds  are  now  available  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  do  revetment  work 
to  control  serious  bank  erosion. 

Our  Willamette  Basin  Project  Committee 
understands  that  It  will  be  some  time  before 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the 
recommendations  in  the  Willamette  Basin 
Task  Force  report  which  contains  recom- 
mendations concerning  appropriations  for 
revetments. 

As  this  may  be  several  years,  our  property 
owners  are  fearful  that  present  erosion  prob- 
lems are  going  to  become  more  and  more 
serious  and  destroy  acres  of  good  river  bottom 

soil. 

These  landowners  do  have  Water  Control 
Districts  and  District  Improvement  Com- 
panies, but  do  not  have  enough  resources  to 
construct  and  keep  revetments  In  repair. 

The  Linn  County  Willamette  Basin  Proj- 
ect Committee  Is  recommending  that  Con- 
gress work  out  a  program  whereby  the  Corps 
will  receive  funds  to  do  revetment  work  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  the  Willamette 
Basin  Task  Force  report  Is  approved.  This 
could  perhaps  be  done  by  extending  the 
present  authorization  of  funds  to  let  the 
Corps  select  the  critical  areas  to  be  reveted. 

Also,  the  committee  wishes  to  voice  their 
approval  of  Cascadla  Dam  on  the  South 
Santlam  River.  This  dam  Is  badly  needed  to 
complete  the  flood  control  complex  on  the 
South   Santlam  and  Santlam  Rivers. 

Your  support  of  these  two  projects  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  E.  MiKESELL, 

Secretary,  Linn  County  Willamette  Basin 
Project  Committee. 

Canbt,  Orb.. 
April  12, 1971. 

Hon.  Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
Bonneville  Power  Admtnistratton  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  We  have  a 
situation  that  has  developed  on  our  place 
that  ts  beyond  our  control  1 

We  have  a  thirty-three  acre  ranch  on  the 
Molalla  River.  During  the  WJ'.A.  days  the 
U.S.  Government  built  a  revetment  to  con- 
tain the  river  at  flood  stage  on  our  place 
and  It  worked  beautifully  all  these  years 
keeping  the  flood  damage  to  a  negUgible 
point.  (Picture  No.  1.) 

About  four  years  ago  the  Army  Engineers 
built  a  revetment  on  the  river  about  one 
or  two  miles  above  my  place  at  Island  Park, 
and  every  winter  since  that  time  the  river  has 
been  straightening  out— wiping  out  our 
property  I  (Picture  No.  2.) 

The  river  has  deviated  from  the  old  clian- 
nel  but  followed  the  old  revetment  In  a  gen- 
tle turn  to  the  point  where  It  now  plows 
Into  the  tail  end  of  the  revetment  at  a  90° 
angle.  (Picture  No.  3 — Spring  of  1971).  It 
Is  washing  out  land  at  a  high  rate. 

I  have  been  taking  pictures  of  it  as  It 
changes  for  a  matter  of  record.  The  Army 
Engineers  tell  me  they  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  as  they  don't  have  the  money  or 
the  authority  to  extend  the  revetment. 

What  can  we  do?  We  love  our  place  very 
much  and  share  It  with  the  community  dur- 


ing Ashing  and  swimming  season.  We  are 
not  financially  situated  to  flght  the  river. 
As  you  can  see  there  will  be  nothing  to  stop 
it  next  winter  and  where  it  will  go  I  can't 
guess,  as  the  property  below  the  revetment 
is  relatively  low  counti7. 

The  -^rmy  Engineers  saved  property  above 
us  by  the  Island  Park  Revetment  but  at 
our  e.xpense.  You  can  see  from  the  pictures 
what  is  happening. 

If  you  can  help  correct  this  situation  many 
people  will  be  appreciative. 

Thank    you    for   your   kind   consldemtlon 
of  this  matter  and  would  appreciate  It  If 
you  could  advise  me  of  your  findings. 
Sincerely, 

Oeralo  T.  McCartht. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mi'.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  measure  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1820 
A  bin  authorizing  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
construct  certain  bank  protection  works 
along  the  Willamette  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
comprehensive  plan  few  the  Willamette  River 
Basin,  approved  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28,  1938,  as  amended,  and  supple- 
mented by  subeequent  acts  of  Congress,  Is 
hereby  further  amended  to  provide  for  the 
continuing  construction  of  bank  protection 
Improvements  at  critical  areas  along  the  Wil- 
lamette River  and  Its  tributaries.  Locations 
to  be  selected  and  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions for  prosecution  of  projects  In  the  Co- 
Ivimbla  River  Basin,  including  the  Willamette 
River  Basin,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  trfmsportatlon  of  Government 
traffic  by  civil  air  carriers  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  Government  traffic  by  civil 
air  carriers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Immediate  need  for 
this  legislation  arises  from  the  an- 
nounced Intention  of  the  Air  Force  to 
virtually  abandon  the  use  of  civil  air  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  interna- 
tional military  cargo.  The  Air  Force  plan 
is  contrary  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Congress  after  careful  consideration.  It 
is  adverse  to  the  national  interest.  It  is 
wasteful  and  uneconomic.  It  is  unfair  to 
the  air  carriers  who  have  acquired  air- 
craft and  placed  them  in  the  Civil  Air 
Reserve  Fleet— CRAF— in  reliance  upon 
the  congressional  policy. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  the  Congress 
through  various  committee  reports  and 
legislative  actions  established  a  policy 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
make  substantial  use  of  clvU  carriers  in 
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peacetime  for  both  passengers  and  cargo 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
capacity  to  be  available  in  emergencies. 
The  Congress  was  more  definitive  with 
respect  to  passengers  than  with  respect 
to  cargo,  establishing  firm  legal  require- 
ments as  to  passengers.  While  the  policy 
with  respect  to  cargo  was  also  made  clear, 
the  Congress  stopped  short  of  firm  legal 
requirements. 

We  have  the  benefit  of  actual  experi- 
ence during  the  1960's  to  show  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  policy  of  using  civil  air 
carriers  for  international  military  traffic 
in  peacetime.  After  the  policy  was 
adopted  in  1960,  the  carriers  did  acquire 
modem  passenger  and  cargo  equipment 
for  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  program. 
Then  an  emergency  arose  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  which  this  capability  was  used 
to  meet  requirements  that  the  Air  Force 
could  not  have  met  at  all  without  the 
civil  carriers.  Thus,  the  policy  was  proved 
out. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  the  poUcy  was 
that  our  country  has  needed  defense  ca- 
pability that  could  not  have  been  pro- 
vided in  any  other  way  at  any  cost.  But, 
beyond  that,  it  obtained  this  capability, 
and  the  transportation  performed  by  the 
civil  carriers,  at  a  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars  below  wliat  it  would  have  cost 
the  Air  Force  to  provide  the  same  ca- 
pability and  service  with  "organic"  air- 
lift had  that  been  possible  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  proven  benefits  of 
the  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  civil 
air  carriers,  the  Air  Force  has  been  trying 
for  several  years  to  reverse  the  policy  as 
to  international  military  cargo.  The  Air 
Force  apparently  plans  to  move  virtually 
all  international  cargo  in  peacetime  on 
Military  Airlift  Command — MAC — air- 
craft, principally  C-5's  £ind  C-14rs.  It 
appears  that  no  funds  are  included  in  the 
Air  Force  budget  for  fiscal  1972  for  move- 
ment of  international  cargo  in  civil  car- 
riers. This  reversal  of  policy  is  being  im- 
dertaken  without  congressional  approval. 

The  Air  Force  plan  is  a  mistake  be- 
cause— 

First.  It  is  a  breach  of  an  obligation 
to  the  civil  air  carriers.  They  have  relied, 
and  were  entitled  to  rely,  on  the  appar- 
ently established  policy  of  using  them  for 
international  cargo  airlift.  They  have  in- 
vested heavily  in  modern  jet  aircraft.  The 
withdrawal  of  this  business  is  a  heavy 
financial  blow  to  them.  It  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly bad  time  because  of  softness  in 
the  civil  air  cargo  market  at  present. 

Second.  It  will  discourage  the  civil 
carriers  from  procuring  and  maintaining 
the  airlift  capability  which  may  be  vitally 
necessary  in  wartime.  Indeed,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  carriers  has  already  been 
so  badly  shaken  that  nothing  less  than  a 
statutory  mandate  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  be  expected  to  Induce  the 
necessary  expenditures  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  further  modernization  of  the 
air  carriers'  fleet  which  the  national  de- 
fense requires. 

Third.  It  will  result  in  wasteful  and  un- 
economic expenditures.  Through  ex- 
penditures for  substantial  movements  of 
international  military  cargo  by  the  civil 
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carriers  In  peacetime,  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  furnish  incentives  for  the 
civil  carriers  to  provide  cargo  airlift 
capability  to  be  available  for  emergencies 
at  a  cost  to  the  Government  many  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  less  than  it  would  cost  to 
provide  an  equivalent  added  cargo  capa- 
bihty  in  MAC  "organic"  airlift  and  to  ac- 
complish the  same  international  cargo 
movements  with  such  added  MAC  air- 
lift. 

For  these  reasons,  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  at  this  time  to  establish  a 
firm  requirement  that  the  Air  Force  ad- 
here to  the  congressional  poUcy  that  civil 
air  carriers  be  given  the  primary  role  in 
peacetime  movements  of  international 
military  cargo  of  the  kinds  suitable  for 
movement  by  such  carriers. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reaffirm  the  congressional  ix)licy  with 
respect  to  other  types  of  Department  of 
Defense  air  traffic  and  to  set  a  policy  with 
respect  to  certain  other  Government  or 
Government- aided  air  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  bill  and  an  ex- 
planation of  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1821 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  Government  traffic  by  civil  air  car- 
riers of  the  United  States 
Be  it  cTMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  Title  XI  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"transportation  of  government  traffic 
"Sec.  1112(a)  Whenever  the  United  Statee 
shaU  procure,  contract  for,  or  otherwise  ob- 
tain for  its  own  account,  or  shall  furnish  to 
or  for  the  accoimt  of  any  foreign  nation 
without  provisions  for  reimbursement,  any 
property,  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  or  shall  advance  funds  or  credits  or 
guarantee  the  convertibility  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  connection  with  the  furnishing 
of  such  property,  the  appropriate  agency 
or  agencies  shall  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  property, 
Whenever  transported  by  air  between  a  place 
in  the  United  States  and  a  place  outside 
thereof  or  between  two  places  both  of  which 
are  outside  the  United  Statee.  shall  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  be  transported  by 
air  carriers  holding  certificates  under  Sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  to  the  ertent  allowed 
by  such  certificates  or  by  regulation  or  ex- 
emption of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
to  the  extent  such  carriers  are  available  at 
rates  established  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Department  of  Defense 
moves  persons  or  property  by  air  between 
a  place  In  the  United  States  and  a  place 
outside  thereof  or  between  two  places  both 
of  which  are  outside  the  United  States — 
"(1)  To  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  such 
persons  and  property  (except  persons  and 
property  that  must  move  in  military  aircraft 
because  of  special  military  considerations 
which  by  their  nature  preclude  the  use  of 
clvU  aircraft,  or  because  of  security,  or  In 
the  case  of  property  because  of  limiting 
physical  characteristics  such  as  size  or  dan- 
gerous properties)  shall  be  transported  by 
air  carriers  participating  In  the  civil  reserve 
air  fleet  program  and  holding  certlflcatee  un- 


der Section  401  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  al- 
lowed by  such  certificates  or  by  regulation  or 
exemption  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  to  the  extent  such  carriers  are  avaUable 
at  rates  established  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  As  a  tninimiim,  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  annual  gross  tonnage  (measured  In 
ton-miles)  of  aU  property  moved  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  air  between  such 
places  shaU  be  transported  by  air  carriers 
participating  In  such  program  and  holding 
such  certificates  to  the  extent  such  carriers 
are  available  at  such  rates. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
waived  whenever  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  otherwise,  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
declares  that  an  emergency  exists  justifying 
a  temporary  waiver  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  so  notifies  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  certificated  air  carriers. 

"(d)  Every  department  or  agency  having 
responsibility  under  this  section  shall  ad- 
minister Its  program  with  respect  to  this 
section  under  regulations  Issued  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shaU  review  such  administration  and 
ShaU  annually  report  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  thereto." 

Provisions  of  the  Box 
The  bill  would  add  a  new  Section  1112  to 
Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  SecUon  1112 
establishes  a  poUcy  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  United  States  air  carriers  for  International 
movement  by  air  of  property  procured, 
furnished  or  financed  by  the  United  States. 
It  Is  substantially  similar  to  Section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended,  which  estabUahes  a  preference  for 
United  States-fiag  vessel  with  respect  to  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  tonnage  of  cargoes 
procured,  furnished  or  financed  by  tiie  Oov- 
ermnent  when  transported  on  ocean  vessels. 
Si)eclflcally,  Subsection  (a)  In  the  present 
bUl  provides  that  whenever  the  United 
States  shall  procure,  oontxact  for,  or  other- 
wise obtain  for  Its  own  account,  or  shall 
furnish  to  or  for  the  account  of  (my  foreign 
nation  without  provisions  for  reimbursement, 
any  property,  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  or  shall  advance  funds  or  credits  or 
guarantee  the  convertibility  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  connection  with  the  furnishing 
of  such  proi>erty,  the  appropriate  agency  or 
agencies  abaU  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  property,  when- 
ever transported  by  air  between  a  place  in  the 
United  States  and  a  place  outside  thereof  or 
between  two  places  both  of  which  are  outside 
the  United  States,  shall  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  be  transported  by  air  carriers 
holding  proper  authorization  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  the  extent  such  carriers 
are  available  at  rates  established  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  Section  1112 
establishes  a  policy  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  ClvU  air  carriers  for  International  air 
movements  of  passengers  and  property  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  general  policy  as 
set  out  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  is  that  the  dvil 
air  carriers  holding  proper  authorization  from 
the  dvll  Aeronautics  Board  shaU  be  used  to 
the  fuUest  extent  practicable  for  all  DOD 
movements  of  persons  or  property  by  air  be- 
tween a  place  Inside  the  United  Statee  and 
a  place  outside  thereof  or  between  two  places 
both  of  which  are  outside  the  UrUted  States, 
to  the  extent  such  carriers  are  available  at 
rates  established  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  An  exception  is  made  for  persons  and 
property  that  must  move  In  military  air- 
craft because  of  special  mUitary  considera- 
tions which  by  their  nature  preclude  the  use 
of  civil  aircraft,  or  because  of  security,  or  In 
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the  case  of  property  because  of  Iftnlting 
physical  characteristics  such  as  size  c  r  dan- 
gerous properties.  This  is  the  so-called  'hard- 
ooce"   traffic. 

Subparagraph  (b)  (2)  establishes  a  ipedflc 
rule  for  international  movements  of  n  llltary 
cargo.  While  the  general  policy  eetablli  hed  In 
subparagraph  (b)(2)  shovUd,  if  fairy  and 
properly  applied,  result  In  substantially  more 
than  75  percent  of  DOD  international  cargo 
moving  by  civil  carriers,  and  while  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  have  the  result,  never- 
theless In  view  of  the  attitude  of  t  be  Air 
Force  on  this  subject,  it  seems  necesiiary  to 
establish  a  specific  minimum  which  roust  be 
met  In  any  case.  Accordingly,  Subparagraph 
(2)  provides  that  as  a  minimum  at  Ifeast  75 
percent  of  the  annual  gross  tonnage  kmeas- 
ured  m  ton-miles)  of  all  property  moved  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  air  betjween  a 
place  in  the  United  States  and  a  place  ^utslde 
thereof,  or  between  two  places  both  of]  which 
are  outside  the  United  States,  shall  bej  trans- 
ported by  United  States  civil  air  farriers 
participating  in  the  Civil  Reserve  Alt'  Fleet 
program  and  holding  certificates  of  1  public 
convenience  and  necessity  under  Section  401 
oX  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  the  exteit  such 
carriers  are  available  at  rates  established  un- 
der such  Act.  No  exception  is  provld^  with 
respect  to  "hard-core"  cargo  becaiKe  the 
proportion  of  "hard-core"  cargo  la  small 
enough  to  permit  compliance  with  |the  75 
percent  rule  without  any  such  exception. 
The  term  "property"  as  used  in  thj 
paragraph  does  not  include  mail. 

Subsection    (c)    of  the  new  Sectl< 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  this 
may  be  waived  whenever  the  Congress 
current  resolution  or  otherwise,  or  tl 
Ident  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  declares  that  an  emergencsf  exists 
Justifying  a  temporary  waiver  of  th« 
slons  of  this  section  and  so  notifies 
proprlate  agencies  and  certificated 
rlers.  There  is  a  similar  provision  In 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
amended,  applying  to  ocean  shipping] 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  Sectldn  1112 
provides  that  every  department  or  agency 
having  responsibility  under  this  section  shall 
administer  Its  program  with  respect  Ito  this 
section  under  regulations  issued  py  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  '  States. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unlte4  States 
shall  review  such  administration  ankl  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Congress  with  Irespect 
thereto.  A  similar  provision  applying  with 
respect  to  ocean  shipping  was  added  last 
year  to  Section  901(b)  of  the  Merchjpit  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  except  that  in  that  c^se  the 
regulations  are  to  be  Issued  by  and  jthe  re- 
ports made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commierce. 


8Ub- 

1112 

section 

f)y  con- 

Pres- 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  re<Juest) 

S.  1822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Noi*thwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950,  as  timend- 
ed,  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  lAct  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pt|rposes. 
Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  oni  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  ameind  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  (Jf  1950, 
as  amended,  the  North  Pacific  Plfcheries 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  i  letter 
of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  ^coro, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  STAxfe, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  April  26\l971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Mb.  PREsmENT:  There  1a  enclosed  a 
draft   of   a   proposed   bill    "To   amqnd    the 


Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  as 
amended,  the  North  Pacific  Fiaheriea  Aot  oX 
1954  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes". 

It  Is  requested  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration; 
Its  enactment  is  recommended. 

Two  Procotols  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
entered  Into  force  on  December  19.  1969.  The 
United  States  has  ratified  these  Protocols. 
One  provides  for  a  new  method  for  entry 
into  force  of  regulations  proposed  by  the 
International  Commission  for  the  Northweet 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  established  by  the  Con- 
vention; the  other  grants  authority  to  the 
Commission  to  propose  regvUationA  for  inter- 
national measures  of  control  (enforcement) 
to  ensure  uniform  application  of  the  flaherles 
conservaitlon  regulations  through  Joint  ac- 
tion. These  Protocols  require  amendments  to 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act,  which 
is  the  Implementing  legislation  for  the  Con- 
vention. The  proposed  changes  In  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  are  oonsequeat  to  the 
changes  in  the  aforementioned  Act.  The  bill 
also  proposes  measures  to  facilitate  United 
States  representation  to  the  Commission  and 
to  similar  international  fisheries  conunia- 
slons. 

The  Prouxsol  on  entry  Into  force  of  regu- 
lations was  initiated  by  the  United  States, 
and  Is  designed  to  expedite  the  procedure  for 
adoption  of  regulations  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Under  the  previous  procedure,  each 
government  participating  in  the  Panel  for 
the  Convention  subarea  to  which  a  proposal 
applied  had  to  take  affirmative  action  to  sig- 
nify Its  approval  thereof  before  a  proposal 
could  enter  into  force.  There  have  been  long 
delays  in  the  entry  Into  force  of  some  Com- 
mission proposals,  apparently  in  large  meas- 
ures because  of  Inertia  in  taking  the  required 
action,  particularly  on  the  part  of  countries 
whose  fishermen  are  little  affected  one  way 
or  the  other  by  the  proposal  in  question. 
Under  the  new  procedure  a  government  Is 
deemed  to  have  approved  a  proposal  unless 
It  objects  within  a  ^eclfled  period.  Adequate 
safeguards  are  Included  to  protect  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  contracting  governments 
and  their  fishermen.  The  aims  of  the  Con- 
vention will  be  achieved  more  fully  through 
this  more  expeditious  system  of  bringing 
necessary  conservation  proposals  into  force. 
The  procedure  will  also  apply  to  proposals 
relating  to  Joint  enforcement  which  may  be 
made  under  the  other  Protocol. 

The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  re- 
quires both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  accept  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
appropriate  action,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wtih  regard  to 
such  proposals.  The  United  States  has  never 
rejected  a  proposal,  and,  in  fact,  among  the 
fifteen  member  goverimients,  only  three  pro- 
posals have  been  subject  to  objection.  The 
United  States  would  have  six  months  in 
which  to  act.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  required  to  inform  the  Secretary 
of  State  within  five  months  as  to  what  ac- 
tion he  considers  appropriate  with  regard 
to  such  proposals  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Depwutment  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  would  be  required  to  similarly  In- 
form the  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to 
proposals  relating  to  national  and  interna- 
tional meastires  of  control.  The  Protocol  also 
provides  for  extended  periods  of  objection 
if  one  party  rejects  the  proposal  during  the 
six  month  period.  The  Secretaries  would 
have  a  similar  obligation  to  inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  within  these  periods  con- 
cerning appropriate  action  in  sufficient  tUne 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  file  an 
objection  within  the  time  allowed  by  the 
Protocol. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  provision  of  the 
Protocol,  it  may  be  that  the  United  States 
would  find  a  proposal  acceptable  but  would 


not  wish  to  be  bound  by  it  If  another  party 
objected  to  it  euad  relieved  itself  of  any 
obligaiion  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal.  Un- 
der the  Protocol  a  proposal  becomes  effective 
for  all  governnieuts,  except  those  which 
have  presented  objections,  at  the  end  of  the 
objection  period,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
governments  concerned  have  objection  in 
which  case  all  governments  are  relieved  of 
any  obligation  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal. 
In  the  latter  circumstance,  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments may  agree  among  themselves  to 
give  effect  to  the  proposal,  which  is  also 
provided  for   in  the  legislation. 

Since  a  very  significant  proportion  of  the 
fisheries  in  the  Convention  area  are  con- 
ducted in  waters  off  the  coasts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  secure 
prompt  acceptance  of  necessary  conserva- 
tion proposals.  In  the  past,  numerous  pro- 
posals which  were  necessary  or  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  United  States  In- 
terests were  unduly  delayed  by  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  parties 
to  the  Convention.  Thus  the  changes  in  the 
Convention  are  very  much  in  our  intereets; 
we  believe  that  the  prop>o6ed  changes  in  the 
legislation  is  a  reasonable  method  of  Im- 
plementing them  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Protocol  on  measures  of  control  ex- 
pressly permits  the  Commission  to  make  pro- 
posals related  to  national  or  international 
measures  of  control  to  ensure  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Convention  and  the  conser- 
vation regulations  adopted  thereunder.  At 
present,  each  contracting  government  is  re- 
quired to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  regulations  adopted  thereun- 
der with  respect  to  Its  own  nationals.  The 
Protocols  permits  a  supplemental  system  of 
International  inspection  or  enforcement  to 
be  adopted  under  the  terms  of  regulatiozu 
proposed  by  the  Commission  and  approved 
by  member  governments.  This  will  permit 
more  efficient  and  uniform  enforcement  of 
Commission  regiilations  designed  to  conserve 
the  stocks  of  fish  in  the  Convention  ares 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  a  significant  part  of 
which  Ues  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  proposing  the  Protocol  to  govern- 
ments, the  Coomxlsslon  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcement  at  some  length,  and  de- 
cided that  enforcement  of  the  Commission's 
regulations  would  be  more  uniform  and  ef- 
ficient If  some  form  of  international  inspec- 
tion or  enforcement  system  were  adopted. 

Consideration  vras  given  to  amending  the 
Convention  to  specify  the  form  of  interna- 
tional inspection  or  enforcement,  as  is  done 
for  example  in  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Convention.  It  was  concluded, 
however,  that  some  flexibility  wotold  be  pref- 
erable. Thus  the  Protocol  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  adopt  such  proposals  without 
specifying  their  nature.  Proposals  will  not 
enter  into  force  until  approved  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  under  the  procedure  dis- 
cussed above.  Accordingly,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  be  specific  in  the  amendments  to  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  concerning 
the  international  enforcement  sctlvltles 
which  may  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  virith  respect  to  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  Convention  area  or  by  other  par- 
ties with  respect  to  American  fishing  vessels 
In  the  Convention  area,  as  it  is  for  example 
in  the  case  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Act  where  international  enforcement  pro- 
cedures are  spelled  out  in  the  Convention. 
Rather,  It  wlU  be  necessary  to  implement 
enforcement  proposals  which  enter  into  force 
for  the  United  States  by  regulation. 

International  enforcement  has  been  dis- 
cussed extensively  with  the  concerned  seg- 
ments of  the  fishing  Industry  In  the  North- 
west Atlantic,  and  we  have  found  them  to 
be  strong  advocates  of  such  a  program.  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  foreign  fish- 
ing activities  in  the  area,  they  consider  it  to 
be  essential  that  American  enforcement  »u- 
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thorltles  have  an  opportunity  to  ensure  that 
foreign  fishermen  adhere  to  the  same  strict 
standards  that  we  require  of  the  American 
fishermen.  They  realize  full  well  that  this 
can   only    be    undertaken    on    a    reciprocal 

basis. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  empower 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  Jointly  issue 
the  necessary  regulations  to  implement  the 
enforcement  proposals  which  enter  into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  and  to 
cooperate  with  officials  of  other  parties  to 
the  Convention  in  Implementing  such  pro- 
posals. Proposed  section  7(d)  would  give  a 
legislative  basis  for  foreign  enforcement  of- 
ficers taking  action  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  pursuant  to  such  proposals,  within 
certain  limitations  which  are  specified  In 
the  section.  Other  limitations  also  might  be 
specified  in  the  Secretary's  regulations  and, 
of  course,  the  proposals  negotiated  In  the 
Commission  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  States,  Including  industry  advisors, 
might  also  contain  limitations  on  such  ac- 
tivities. 

Proposed  section  7(e)  would  give  a  legis- 
lative basis  for  American  enforcement  officers 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  foreign  vessels 
pursuant  to  such  proposals.  The  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  permits  the  Secretary 
of  (Commerce  to  designate  officers  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
Its  provisions.  International  enforcement 
authority,  however,  would  be  limited  to  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
since  it  is  understood  that  other  parties  to 
the  Convention  believe  that  such  activities 
will  only  be  undertaken  by  National  officers. 
Such  officers  may  be  directed  to  appear  in 
foreign  courts  to  assist  in  their  proceedings 
If  necessary  when  they  have  encountered  a 
violation  in  the  course  of  their  international 
enforcement  activities,  according  to  proposed 
section  7(f). 

Proposed  section  9(c)  would  make  it  un- 
lawful to  prevent  any  duly  authorized  inter- 
national Inspector  from  boarding  a  vessel 
and  making  his  Inspection,  or  to  Interfere 
with  his  activities,  conducted  pursuant  to  an 
enforcement  proposal  effective  for  the  United 
States.  This  is  based  on  a  provision  of  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act.  Proposed  section 
10(b)  would  provide  penalties  for  violating 
this  provision.  Such  a  provision  is  essen- 
tial to  ensure  that  individual  fishermen  do 
not  frustrate  International  enforcement  pro- 
cedures which  are  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  although  we  do  not  anticipate  dif- 
ficulties m  this  regard. 

Section  12  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Act  in(x>rporates  in  haec  verba  sections  7(a) 
and  (b),  9.  10,  and  11  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act.  Some  of  these  sections 
would  l3e  amended  in  accordance  with  the 
above  proposals.  It  is  deemed  desirable  not 
to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  with  exceptions  for  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Act  incorporated  therein,  but  to 
Insert  the  pertinent  provisions  in  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  itself,  including  those 
provisions  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  applicable  to  it  which  fire  not  being 
amended  in  order  that  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Act  may  stand  alone  with  appro- 
priate provisions  for  regulating  its  fisheries. 
The  changes  proposed  do  not  amend  the 
substance  of  the  provisions  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  which  are  Incor- 
porated in  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
In  any  way,  although  a  few  minor  modifica- 
tions of  language  are  proposed  to  accommo- 
date the  changes  in  the  language  of  the  latter 
Act  and  to  clarify  the  provisions  relating  to 
violation  of  court  orders.  Some  renumbering 


of  sections  Is  proposed  In  order  that  the 
provisions  may  be  incorporated  in  the  most 
appropriate  places. 

Tlt-'e  m  of  the  proposed  legislation  also 
suggests  procedures  for  facilitating  United 
States  representation  on  the  various  inter- 
national fisheries  commissions.  United  States 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  implementing  legis- 
lation, including  the  two  Acts  cited  above. 
At  times  United  States  Conmilssloners  may 
not  be  present  at  commission  meetings  for 
various  reasons,  including  vacancies.  Illness, 
and  other  obligations  during  the  periods  in- 
volved. This  is  especially  true  with  respect 
to  meetings  of  committees  of  the  various 
commissions,  which  may  require  technical 
representation.  Other  parties  to  these  Con- 
ventions are  generally  represented  at  all 
meetings  by  commissioners,  however,  because 
they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  appoint  tech- 
nical commissioners  and  because  they  usu- 
ally do  not  reqiilre  presidential  level  action 
on  appointments.  Thus  they  may  designate  a 
commissioner  for  a  single  meeting.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  designate  Alternate  Commissioners 
to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Such  designations  would  be  for  the  meet- 
ing in  question  only,  and  would  be  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  has  appropriate  representation  at  such 
meetings  without  having  to  seek  approval  of 
the  President  concerning  a  temporary  situa- 
tion. The  President's  autiiority  to  make 
permanent  appointments  of  Commissioners 
would  be  unimpaired,  of  course.  This  au- 
thority would  extend  to  all  present  interna- 
tional fisheries  commissions  except  one,  and 
to  any  similar  bodies  which  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future.  The  one  exception  Is  the 
International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, since  the  convention  which  estab- 
lished it  provides  that  Commissioners  must 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  No  other  such 
convention  contains  such  a  limitation,  and  It 
is  believed  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  carry  out  Its 
obligations  under  these  conventions  in  a 
more  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  1970  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion proposed  international  measures  of  con- 
trol in  accordance  with  the  Protocol.  The 
measures  will  take  effect  on  July  1,  1971, 
having  been  accepted  by  all  contracting  gov- 
ernments. Accordingly,  It  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States  if  the  proposed 
legislation  were  enacted  prior  to  that  time  in 
order  that  the  United  States  might  best  carry 
out  its  obligations  under  the  Convention. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  draft  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1823.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Tiade  Commission  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  once  again  I 
introduce  legislation  to  erode  a  bit  of 
the  big  brotherism  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  return  some  of  the  power 
to  the  people. 

My  bill  would  end  the  total  dependence 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
individual  and  groups  of  consumers  and 
businessmen  who  seek  relief  from 
violations  of  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act. 

As  you  all  know  well,  that  section  out- 
laws unfair  or  deceptive  acts  in  com- 


petition. If  we  judge  only  from  the  num- 
ber of  cease-and-desist  orders  entered 
yearly  by  the  FTC  under  this  section, 
we  might  think  that  violations  are  al- 
most novel.  With  more  than  300,000 
manufactming  organizations  and  1.7 
million  retail  outlets  in  this  coimtry,  the 
FTC  orders  under  this  section  ranged 
from  167  in  1960  to  75  in  1970. 

But  to  conclude  that  unfair  and 
deceptive  competitive  acts  are  rare 
would  be  naive.  It  would  not  recognize 
the  limited  resources  of  the  FTC — or  the 
requirement  that  they  deal  only  with  the 
nationwide  practices.  More  than  that,  it 
would  overstate  the  public  awareness  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  agency — let 
alone  of  section  5. 

Consumers  and  businessmen  across 
the  country  have  no  trouble  knowing 
when  they  are  hurt  by  such  practices. 

Members  of  Congress  receive  several 
letters,  phone  calls  or  personal  visits 
monthly  or  even  weekly  complaining  of 
practices  suspect  under  the  section. 

My  oflQce  refers  hundreds  of  these 
complaints  yearly  to  the  FTC.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  number  of  cease-and- 
desist  orders  demonstrates,  few  of  them 
get  full-blown  investigation. 

Many  of  the  complaints,  honestly,  are 
not  really  suflScient  in  magnitude  to 
merit  "making  a  Federal  case"  out  of 
them.  Maybe  it  is  simply  a  consumer 
misled  by  a  tire  ad — or  a  victim  of  "bait 
and  switch  advertising"  for  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  Many  of  them  are  disposed  of 
simply  by  the  FTC  calling  the  incident 
to  the  attention  of  the  advertiser. 

But  I  can  recall  a  number  of  business- 
men over  the  years  who  appealed  to  my 
office  for  help — who  desperately  needed 
it — who  did  not  get  it  from  the  FTC  and 
who  today  are  out  of  business.  The  ave- 
nue of  a  private  suit  was  closed  to  them 
because  the  anticompetitive  practices 
were  not  covered  by  the  Sherman  or 
Clayton  Acts. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  frustration  wrapped 
up  in  standing  by  helpless  and  watching 
such  demises  that  has  made  me  consist- 
ently suggest  that  we  give  these  people 
the  weapons  to  help  themselves. 

I  mean  no  criticism  of  the  past  actions 
of  the  FTC  in  outlining  these  experi- 
ences. I  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
load  they  must  carry.  I  can  imderstand 
when  they  report  that  certain  practices 
are  not  widespread  enough  to  justify 
spending  agency  time. 

But  it  is  no  consolation  to  the  business- 
man who  is  drowning — or  a  batch  of 
consumers  stung  by  the  same  deceptive 
sales  practices — when  it  is  explained  that 
the  facts  of  life  being  what  they  are,  no 
help  can  be  given. 

A  criticism  directed  against  my  pro- 
posal to  open  up  section  5  for  individual 
or  class  action  suits  frequently  is  that  it 
will  result  in  an  increase  In  the  number 
of  suits. 

That  is  right.  If  I  did  not  think  it 
would,  the  legislation  would  have  little 
or  no  merit. 

But  I  do  not  feel  it  will  result  in  a 
number  of  worthless  suits.  Obviously, 
anyone  or  aay  group  desiring  to  bring 
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such  a  case  must  first  convince  a  lawyer 
that  It  has  enough  merit  to  deservd  his 
time.  Further,  the  case  must  be  tested  in 
the  courts  Just  as  any  other  civil  si^t  is 
tested  oday. 

I  grant  that  section  5  Is  extremely 
broad  and  could  be  used  to  make  judi- 
cial history.  In  fact,  I  have  suggested  in 
the  past  that  it  may  be  a  weapon  to  apslst 
in  implementation  of  the  growing  t)ody 
of  environmental  protection  regulations. 
The  theory  is  that  generally,  whtn  a 
company  does  not  adopt  environm^tal 
protection  mechanisms,  it  is  to  ^void 
their  cost.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  jthat 
the  "do  nothing"  company  gains  a  cist — 
and  therefore  anticompetitive — advan- 
tage over  the  "do  it  all"  company]  fol- 
lowing the  environmental  protection 
rules. 

Where  I  part  company  with  the  cjltics 
who  oppose  tliis  bill  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  suits  it  might  make  possible  Is  on 
basic  philosophy.  j 

It  is  beyond  me  how  we  can  say  ithat 
certain  practices  are  illegal — if  the  [FTC 
decides  to  bring  a  case — and  not  Uleial — 
if  no  suit  is  brought.  i 

That  is  a  bit  of  the  "anything  Is  all 
right  if  you  get  away  with  it"  pliilosophy 
which  does  not  square  with  the  basic 
morality  of  this  country— let  alone  ^f  its 
laws.  J 

But  even  more  important  is  what  limit- 
ing such  cases  to  the  PTC  inltiatiye  is 
doing  to  the  competitive  structure  of  the 
economy.  i 

We  still  give  lip  service  to  the  idea]  that 
In  our  system  the  supplier  with  thel  best 
product,  at  the  best  price,  will  b«  re- 
warded by  sales.  Protecting  a  clafc  of 
anticompetitive  practices  behind  thei  wall 
of  the  FTXJ's  limitations  distorts  this 
theory.  It  says  that  the  dishonest  and 
less-than-honest  can  steal  the  business 
from  the  honest  supplier  and  still  b0  re- 
warded. Thus,  honest  businessmen  with 
good  products  at  good  prices  eithe^  dis- 
appear from  the  market — to  the  qetri- 
ment  of  both  the  consumer  and  the  sys- 
tem— or  they  are  hampered  from  grojwing 
to  serve  more  consumers  better.       i 

Either  way,  the  Nation  loses.        ' 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  openii^g  up 
the  section  5  cases  to  the  public  it  not 
unique  with  me.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Commission,  chaired  by  the 
now-Chairman  of  the  FTC,  Miles  Klrk- 
patrick.  suggested  the  same  thinf — at 
least  to  the  extent  of  deceptive  prac- 
tices— in  its  report  to  President  Nixon. 

This  private  right  of  recovery,  partlc^Uarly 
to  the  extent  that  It  does  not  depend  ]uporw 
the  utilization  of  FTC  resources — 

The  report  said — 
would  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  t: 
forcement  mechanism  and  the  serious 
the  sanction  against  violation.  I 

The  report  further  recommended: 
"Legislation  to  provide  an  adequate  pri- 
vate remedy  to  reimbiu-se  injured  parties 
and  to  deter  section  5  violators  should  be 
sought  with  vigor."  j 

Hopefully,  Mr.  President,  vig<)r  is 
exactly  what  this  Congress  will  bri|ig  to 
movement  of  the  bill  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  and  ask  unan- 


imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1823 

A  bill  to   amend  section  5  of  the  Federal 

Trade  Commission  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "1971 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
slon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  38  Stat.  719,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  "(m) "  as  follows: 

"Right  of  Action  of  damaged  parties — 

(m)(l)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration who  shall  be  injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  any  other  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  by  reason  of  any  un- 
fair method  of  competition  in  commerce,  or 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  com- 
merce forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful 
by  this  section,  may  sue  therefore  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
is  found,  or  has  as  an  agent,  without  respect 
to  the  amovmt  in  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
cover threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained, and  the  costs  of  siUt,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee. 

(2)  An  order  to  cease  and  desist  of  the 
Commission  which  has  become  final  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant  in  any  damage  suit  has  violated 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  against  such  defendant  in 
the  damage  suit  brought  by  any  other  p>arty 
against  such  defendant  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  to  all  matter  respecting  the  viola- 
tion of  this  section  as  declared  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  Such  suits  for  damages  shall  be 
brought  within  three  years  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices, 
or  in  case  of  a  continuing  violation  from  the 
commission  of  the  last  violation,  or  be  for- 
ever barred:  Provided,  That  the  running  of 
the  three  years  limitations  in  respect  of  each 
and  every  private  right  of  action  arising 
under  this  subsection  and  based  In  whole 
or  in  part  on  any  matter  complained  of  In 
the  proceedings  under  this  section  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  suspended  during  the 
pendency  of  such  proceedings  and  until  any 
order  to  cease  and  desist  entered  therein  has 
become  final. 

(4)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  hereby  Invested 
with  Jurisdiction  to  receive  and  proceed  with 
suits  iinder  this  subsection  as  In  other  dvll 
suits  in  those  courts. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1824.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

MEDICAL    DEVICE    SAFETY    ACT    OF     1971 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  legislation  which  I 
first  presented  in  the  Senate  in  May  of 
1969,  the  Medical  Device  Safety  Act. 

This  measure,  known  as  S.  2107  in  the 
91st  Congress,  would  assure  the  safety, 
effectiveness,  and  reliability  of  equip- 


ment and  devices  used  in  the  treatment 
and  diagnosis  of  diseases. 

This  bill  may  not  be  the  final  answer 
to  the  entire  problem  of  regulating  the 
use  of  medical  devices.  However,  in  light 
of  the  increasing  concern  in  many  quar- 
ters about  the  problems  to  which  this 
bill  addiesses  itself,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  it  is  a  necessary  first  step.  Hearings 
on  the  subject  would  air  all  available 
information  and  points  of  view,  so  that 
comprehensive  legislation  might  result. 

A  Special  Committee  on  Medical  De- 
vices in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  recommended  in 
September  1970,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  be 
extended  to  regulate  medical  devices  as 
it  does  drugs. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  much  of 
the  problem  with  complicated  medical 
devices  today  stems  not  only  from  lack 
of  premarket  clearance,  but  from  lack  of 
expertise  in  operating  the  equipment. 
The  HEW  committee,  chaired  by  Theo- 
dore Cooper,  MJ3.,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  stated: 

Some  consultants  pointed  out  that  man; 
of  the  reported  accidents  associated  with 
medical  devices  arose  not  from  design  and 
manufacture,  but  from  Improper  installa- 
tion, interconnection  with  other  devices  and 
frank  misuse.  Consequently,  regulation  of 
devices  themselves  would  not  resolve  all 
problems. 

I  am  contemplating  further  legisla- 
tion to  meet  these  kinds  of  problems. 

Many  of  the  provisions  in  tills  bill  were 
cited  in  the  Cooper  committee  report. 
HEW  already  has  begim  several  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  committee,  In- 
cluding an  inventory  and  categorization 
of  all  medical  devices.  Many  of  the  pro- 
posals in  this  bill  I  believe  are  consistent 
with  the  aims  of  HEW. 

More  and  different  approaches,  how- 
ever, may  be  necessary. 

It  is  indeed  appalling  tliat  the  esti- 
mated 5,000  therapeutic  and  diagnostic 
devices  being  presented  on  the  market 
today  have  not  been  pretested  for  safety 
or  reliability. 

No  one  should  be  exposed  to  possible 
electrocution,  unwarranted  infection,  or 
permanent  disability  by  faulty  manu- 
factured or  poorly  designed  medical  de- 
vices. 

Presently  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  action  against  faulty  or  dangerous 
medical  equipment  only  after  it  lias  been 
used  and  proved  to  be  unsafe.  Establish- 
ing tliat  a  device  is  unsafe  and  being  In 
a  position  to  prove  this  in  court  can  be 
a  long,  tedious,  and  costly  procedure. 
Usually,  It  is  only  after  several  serious 
injuries  have  occm-red. 

In  the  absence  of  any  legal  requirement 
to  report  injuries  and  in  view  of  a  prac- 
titioner's or  manufacturer's  desire  not  to 
be  exposed  to  liability,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  Injuries  wliich 
occur  from  the  use  of  medical  devices. 
Some  Indication  might  be  perceived  from 
a  statement  before  the  National  Product 
Safety  Commission  indicating  that  about 
1,200  hospital  paUents  are  electrocuted 
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each  year  while  receiving  routine  treat- 
ment. 

These  cases  have  been  traced  to  a 
variety  of  problems  from  the  malfunction 
of  equipment,  such  as  electrocardiograms, 
to  ungrounded  heating  pads  and  hospital 
bed  controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  concerning  this  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment. The  first  is  a  February  20,  1969, 
article  from  the  Washington  Post;  the 
second  is  a  March  1971  article  from 
Ladles  Home  Journal;  and  the  third  is 
an  April  2,  1971,  article  from  United 
Press  International. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  unsafe  devices  exists  not  only  with 
complex  electronic  equipment  but  also 
with  simple  items,  such  as  bone  pins, 
nails,  screws,  and  plates.  In  numerous 
cases,  these  simple  devices  which  are 
often  not  made  from  inert  materials  have 
reacted  with  body  chemicals  and  rusted. 

They  had  to  be  removed  after  insertion, 
posing  an  additional  hsizard  to  the 
patient. 

Of  course,  there  are  legitimate  uses 
for  many,  many  devices  and  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  developing 
equipment  to  utilize  the  newer  knowledge 
of  modem  science  In  helping  to  provide 
better  heaJth  service.  An  example  of  this 
equipment  is  the  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chine. But  the  miracles  of  bona  fide  scien- 
tific medical  instruments  must  be  con- 
trolled when  such  products  are  built  for 
the  commercial  market  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  quacks  do  not  de- 
velop fake  machines  or  gadgets  based  on 
the  concept  of  a  new  scientific  accom- 
plishment. 

There  are  certain  instruments  which 
might  fall  within  the  definition  of  "de- 
vice" which  are  not  significant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  requiring  premarketing 
clearance.  Examples  of  such  items  might 
be  tongue  depressors,  surgical  instru- 
ments such  as  scalpels,  first-aid  dress- 
ings, and  so  forth.  The  bill  I  am  pro- 
posing will  not  require  preclearance  for 
such  common  items. 

However,  those  devices  for  which  pre- 
marketing clearances  are  deemed  neces- 
sary will  be  subjected  to  premarketing 
testing,  including  controlled  clinical 
testing,  for  safety  and  effectiveness. 

The  results  of  this  test  will  have  to  be 
submitted,  along  with  other  relevant 
data,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  review.  If  the  Sec- 
retary agrees  tliat  the  data  submitted 
proved,  by  substantial  evidence,  the 
safety,  effectiveness,  and  reliability  of 
the  device,  the  appUcation  will  be  ap- 
proved and  the  device  can  then  be  mar- 
keted in  interstate  commerce.  However, 
if  the  data  submitted  are  inconclusive  or 
fail  to  establish  either  safety  or  effective- 
ness, then  the  application  will  be  denied. 
The  sponsor  can  appeal  the  decision  of 
denial  and  request  a  hearing  on  the 
matter. 


Standards  would  be  established,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  many  standard-set- 
ting organizations  now  in  existence.  In 
Ueu  of  preclearance  for  devices  amen- 
able to  minimmn  standards. 

The  bill  will  tilso  require  quality  manu- 
facturing controls  and  require  manufac- 
turers to  maintain  and  make  available 
information  received  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  concerning  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  its  devices.  With- 
drawal of  the  Secretary's  approval  of 
the  device  application  will  be  permitted 
where  doubt  as  to  a  device's  safety  or 
effectiveness  arises. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
emph£isize  the  Importance  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  need  for  action  on  it  In 
the  near  future.  Passage  of  the  Medical 
Device  Safety  Act  of  1971  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  in  America,  by  extend- 
ing to  devices  the  same  medical  and 
scientific  safeguards  that  Congress  ap- 
plied to  drugs  in  1938  and  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  and  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1824 
A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  assure  the  safety,  reliability,  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medical  Device 
Safety  Act". 

TITLE  I — AUTHORITT  TO  ESTABLISH 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.8.C.  351),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"STANDARDS   FOR    MEDICAL   DKVTCES 

"Authority  To  Set  Standards 
"Sec.  513.  (a)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  such  action  will  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  he  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  for  any  device  (including  any 
type  or  class  of  device) ,  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard relating  to  the  composition,  the  projjer- 
tles.  the  identification  or  the  performajice 
(including  compatibility  with  power  systems 
and  connections)  of  the  device  or  devices 
Involved  (or  relating  to  two  or  more  of  such 
factors) . 

"Weight  Given  Other  Standards — Consulta- 
tion With  Interested  Groupe 
"(b)  In  the  development  and  considera- 
tion of  proposals  for  the  issuance  of  standards 
under  this  section,  and  in  particular  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  formal  proceedings 
on  his  own  initiative  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c) ,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  optimum 
extent  consult  with,  and  give  appropriate 
weight  to  relevant  standards  published  by, 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  stand- 
ard setting  or  other  nationally  or  Interna- 
tionally recognized  standard-setting  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  and  invite  appropriate 
participation,  through  Joint  op  other  confer- 
ences, workshops,  or  other  means,  by  in- 
formed persons  representative  of  scientlflc, 
professional,  industry,  and  consiimer  orga- 
nizations that  In  his  Judgment  can  make 


a  significant  contribution  to  such  develop- 
ment. 

"Procedure  for  Issuance,  Amendment,  or  Re- 
peal of  Standards 
"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  701  (e) ,  (f) , 
and  (g)  of  this  Act  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
apply  to  and  In  all  respects  govern  proceed- 
ings for  the  issuance,  amendment,  or  rep»eal 
of  regulations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  (including  Judicial  review  of  the  Sec- 
retary's action  In  such  proceedings).  The 
Secretary  may  suspend  the  running  of  any 
applicable  time  limit  under  section  701(e) 
pending  receipt  of  the  report  of  an  advisory 
conunittee  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  committee's 
report  by  the  .Secretary. 

"Referral    to   Independent    Advisory 
Committee 

"(d)(1)  In  any  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation 
establishing  a  standard  under  this  section, 
whether  commenced  by  a  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  on  his  own  Initiative  or  by  a  pro- 
posal contained  in  a  petition,  the  petitioner, 
or  any  other  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  proposal  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary's order  Issued  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  701(e)  if  placed  in  ef- 
fect, may  request,  within  the  time  specified 
In  this  subsection,  that  the  petition  or  or- 
der thereon,  or  the  Secretary's  proposal,  be 
referred  to  an  advisory  committee  of  ex- 
perts for  a  report  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  any  matter  Involved  in  such  pro- 
posal or  order  that  requires  the  exercise  of 
scientific  Judgment.  Upon  such  request,  or 
if  the  Secretary  on  his  own  Initiative  deems 
such  a  referral  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  such  an  advisory  committee  and 
shall  refer  to  it,  together  with  all  the  data 
before  him,  the  matter  so  involved  for  study 
thereof,  and  for  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  in  iwcordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  (C)  (11)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  and  subject  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  706.  A  person 
who  has  filed  a  petition  or  who  has  requested 
the  referral  of  a  matter  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  this  subsection,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  Department,  shall 
have  the  right  to  consult  with  such  advisory 
committee  in  connection  with  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  It.  The  request  for  referral  under 
this  subsection,  or  the  Secretary's  referral 
on  his  own  Initiative,  may  be  made  at  any 
time  before,  or  within  thirty  days  after,  pub- 
lication of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  acting 
upon  the  petition  or  proposal. 

"(2)  The  appointment,  compensation, 
staffing,  and  procedure  of  such  committees 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
(5)  (D)  of  section  706. 

"(3)  Where  such  a  matter  is  referred  to  an 
expert  advisory  committee  upon  request  of 
an  Interested  person,  the  Secretary  may,  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  require  such  person  to 
pay  fees  to  pay  the  costs,  to  the  Department, 
arising  by  reason  of  such  referral.  Such 
fees.  Including  advance  deposits  to  cover  such 
fees,  shall  be  avaUable,  untU  expended,  for 
paying  (directly  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
of  the  applicable  appropriations)  the  ex- 
penses of  advisory  committees  under  this 
subsection  and  other  expenses  arising  by 
reason  of  referrals  to  such  committees  and 
for  refunds  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions." 

COXFORMTNG    AlCENDMCKTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  If  It  Is,  or  purports  to  be  or  Is  rep- 
resented as,  a  device  of  a  type  or  class  with 
respect  to  which,  or  with  respect  to  any  com- 
p>onent,  part,  or  accessory  of  which,  a  stand- 
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art  established  under  section  513  Is  li,  ef- 
fect, unless  such  device,  or  such  component, 
part,  or  accessory,  is  In  all  respects  In 
formlty  with  such  standard." 
TITLE    n— PREMARKET    CLEARANCE 
CERTAIN  MEDICAL  DEVICES 

Sec.  201.   (a)   Section  501  of  such  A^t 
amended  by  section  102  of  this  Act.  Is 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thJreof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  If  (1)  It  Is  a  device,  and  (2)  such 
device,  or  any  component,  part,  or  acceisory 
thereof,  Is  deemed  unsafe,  unreliable,  or  In 
effective  within  the  meaning  of  sectloi 
with  respect  to  Ita  use  or  intended  use." 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as  amend<d  by 
section  101  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows:  J 

"PREMARKET    CLEARANCB    FOR    CERTAIN    MXblCAL 
DKYICXB 

"When  Premarket  Clearance  Is  Required 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  A  device  shall,  with  refcpect 
to  any  particular  trse  or  Intended  use  there- 
of, be  deemed  unsafe,  unreliable,  or  Ineffec- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  the  i^pllcatl<^n  of 
section  601  (f )  If —  J 

"(1)  Its  composition,  oonstructloii  or 
properties  are  such  that  such  device  1^  not 
generally  recognized,  among  experts  (Juall- 
fled  by  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effective- 
ness of  such  device,  to  be  safe,  rellablev  and 
effective  for  vise  under  the  conditions'  pro- 
scribed, reconmiended,  or  suggested  li  the 
labeling  thereof;  and 

"(2)  such  device  (A)  Is  Intended  to  lie  se- 
cured or  oitherwlse  placed,  In  whole  pr  in 
part,  within  the  human  body  or  Into  a! body 
cavity,  or  directly  In  contact  with  the  mticous 
membrane,  and  Is  Intended  to  be  left  in  the 
body  or  such  cavity,  or  In  such  direct!  con- 
tact, permanently.  Indefinitely,  or  for  a^  sub- 
stantial period  or  periods  (as  deitermlned  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  aft^  no- 
tice and  opportunity  to  present  view*),  or 
(B)  is  Intended  to  be  used  for  subjecting  the 
human  body  to  ionizing  radiation,  electro- 
magnetic, electric,  or  magnetic  energji  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  diathermy,  laser, 
defibrillator,  and  electroshoclc  instrumenta- 
tion) .  or  heat,  cold,  or  physical  or  ultr»Bonlc 
energy,  or  Is  Intended  for  ph3rslcal  or  radio 
or  electronic  or  electric  communication  in 
either  direction  with  any  part  of  the  htiman 
body  or  with  a  device  placed  within  of  con- 
nected with  the  human  body,  or  (C)  Is  a  de- 
vice which  the  Secretary,  by  special  order 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  (for  rfasons 
stated  In  the  order)  that  there  Is  pr<  bable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  device  Is  not  effec- 
tive for  Its  use  or  Intended  use,  or  that  It  Is 
not  safe  for  use  or  not  reliable,  under  thj  con- 
ditions prescribed,  recommended,  or  sug- 
gested In  Its  labeling,  has  declared  to  b^  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  subs;ctlon 
with  respect  to  such  use  or  Intended  use. 

unless  either — 

"(3)  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
device  has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  and  there  Is  in  effect  an  approval  of  such 
application  by  the  Secretary  under  thb  sec- 
tion, 

"(4)  such  device  Is  exempted  by  or 
ant  to  subsection    (J),    (k),  or    (1) 
section,  or 

"(6)  such  device  Is  Intended  solely  (  K)  for 
the  use  In  the  cure,  mitigation,  treatm*  nt,  or 
prevention  of  disease  In  animals  othec  than 
man  or  (B)  to  affect  the  structure  or  any 
function  of  the  body  of  such  anlTnali 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation  Iss  led  or 
amended  from  time  to  time  under  tlie  au- 
thority of  this  sentence.  Insofar  as  prad  Icable 
promulgate  and  keep  current  a  list  cr  lists 
of  devices;    and  of  the  partlciilar  uses   (or 


|(ursu- 
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conditions  of  use)  thereof,  which  he  finds  are 
generally  recognized,  among  experts  qualified 
by  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effective- 
ness of  such  devices,  to  be  safe,  reliable,  and 
effective  for  use  (under  the  conditions.  If  any, 
referred  to  In  such  list  or  lists),  and  the 
inclusion,  while  In  effect,  of  a  device  In  such 
a  list  shall.  In  any  proceeding  vmder  this 
Act.  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
United  States  of  the  facts  stated  in  that  list 
with  respect  to  such  device. 

"Application  for  Clearance 
"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  for  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  safety.  rellablUty,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  any  device  to  which  paragraphs 
(1)    and   (2)   of  subsection   (a)    apply.  Such 
persons  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a 
part  of  the  application  (1)  full  reports  of  all 
Information,   published,  or  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  applicant,  concernuig  Investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  show  whether 
or  not  such  device  is  safe,  reliable,  and  effec- 
tive  for   use;    (2)    a   full   statement   of  the 
comfxjsltlon.    properties,    and    construction, 
and  for  the  principle  or  principles  of  opera- 
tion, of  such  device;    (3)    a  full  description 
of  the  methods  used  In,  and  the  facilities 
and    controls    used    for.    the    manufacture, 
proces-slng.  and.  when  relevant,  packing  and 
Installation  of  such  device:  (4)  an  Identifying 
reference  to  any  standard,  applicable  to  such 
device,  which  is  In  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 513,  and  adequate  information  to  show 
that  such  device  fully  meets  such  standard; 
(5)   such  samples  of  such  device  and  of  the 
articles  used  as  components  thereof  aa  the 
Secretary  may  require;   (6)  specimens  of  the 
labeling  proposed  to  be  used  for  such  device; 
and  (7)   such  other  Information,  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  application,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"Time  for  Initial  Consideration  of 
Application 
"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  under  sub- 
section (b) .  or  such  additional  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
applicant,  the  Secretary  shall  either — 

"(1)  approve  the  application  If  he  then 
finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for  denying 
approval  specified  in  subsection  (d)  applies, 
or 

"(2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
to  be  held  under  subsection  (d)  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  application  Is  approva- 
ble. 

The  Secretary  may  suspend  the  running  of 
the  applicable  time  limit  under  this  subsec- 
tion pending  receipt  of  the  report  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  under  subsection  (h)  and 
the  period  allowed  to  the  Secretary  for  con- 
sideration of  the  report  thereafter. 

'Bases  for  Approval  or  Disapproval; 
Opportunity  for  Hearing 

"(d)  (1)  If.  upon  the  basis  of  the  Informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  Secretary  as  part  of 
the  application  and  any  other  information 
before  him  with  respect  to  such  device,  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
appllcsint.  that — 

"(A)  such  device  is  not  shown  to  be  safe 
and  reliable  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  the  methods  used  In,  and  the  facil- 
ities and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  and  installation  of 
such  device  do  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  501  (g) ; 

"(C)  there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  device  will  have  the  effect  it 
purports  or  is  represented  to  have  xinder  the 


conditions  of  iise  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  l.i  the  proposed  labeling  there- 
of; or 

"(D)  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  on  all 
material  facts,  such  labeling  Is  false  or  mis- 
leading In  any  particular; 
he  shall  issue  an  order  denying  approval  of 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  this  sub- 
section do  not  apply,  he  shall  issue  an  order 
approving  the  application. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (e) ,  the  term  "substantial  evidence" 
means  evidence  consisting  of  adequate  and 
well-controlled  investigations,  including 
clinical  investigations,  by  experts  qualified 
by  scientific  training  and  experience  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  the  device  Involved, 
on  the  basis  of  which  It  could  fairly  and  re- 
sponsibly be  concluded  by  such  experts  that 
the  device  will  have  the  effect  it  purports  or 
is  represented  to  have  under  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  sug- 
gested in  the  labeling  or  proposed  labeling 
thereof. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
a  device  Is  Intended  for  use  by  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  other  p)ersons  licensed  or  other- 
wise specially  qualified  therefor,  its  safety. 
reliability,  and  effectiveness  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  the  light  of  such  Intended  use. 
"Withdrawal  of  Approval 
"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  may,  after  due  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  ap- 
plicant, issue  an  order  withdrawing  approval 
of  an  application  with  re8i)ect  to  a  device 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  f^nds— 

"(A)(1)  that  clinical  or  other  experience, 
tests,  or  other  scientific  data  show  that  such 
device  is  unsafe  or  unreliable  for  use  under 
the  conditions  of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  application  was  approved;  or  (11)  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  of  clinical  experience,  not 
contained  In  such  application  or  not  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  until  after  the  appli- 
cation was  approved,  or  of  tests  by  new 
methods  or  by  methods  not  reasonably  ap- 
plicable when  the  application  was  approved, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  when  the  application 
was  approved,  that  such  device  is  not  then 
shown  to  be  safe  or  reliable  for  use  tmder 
the  conditions  of  use  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  application  was  approved: 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  device,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  available  to 
him  when  the  application  was  approved,  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence  that 
the  device  will  have  the  effect  It  purports 
or  U  represented  to  have  under  the  condi- 
tions of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof; 

"(C)  that  the  application  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  contains  an  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact; 

"'(D)  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  maintaining  required 
records,  or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately 
failed  to  maintain  such  records,  or  to  make 
required  reports,  in  accordance  with  fn 
applicable  regulation  or  order  under  suheec- 
tlon  (a)  of  section  515,  or  that  the  appU- 
cant  has  refused  to  permit  access  to,  or  copy- 
ing or  verification  of,  such  records  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection; 
"  (E)  on  the  basis  of  new  information  be- 
fore him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  the  methods  used  In,  or  the 
facllitleo  and  controls  used  for,  the  m^u- 
facture.  processing,  and  packing  and  instw- 
latlon  of  such  device  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  section  501(g)  and  were 
not  brought  into  conformity  with  such  re- 
quirements within  a  reasonable  time  after 
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receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary 
meclfylng  the  matter  complained  of;  or 
^^P)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  Informa- 
tion before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the 
evidence  before  him  when  the  application 
was  approved,  the  labeling  of  such  device, 
based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material 
facts,  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any  particular 
and  was  not  corrected  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary  specifying  the  matter  complained 

of. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  (or  in  his  absence  the 
officer  acting  aa  Secretary)  finds  that  an 
Inunlnent  health  or  safety  hazard  is  Involved, 
he  may  suspend  the  approval  of  such  applica- 
tion immediately,  and  give  the  applicant 
prompt  notice  of  his  action  and  afford  the 
applicant  the  opportunity  for  an  expedited 
hearing  under  this  subsection;  but  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  paragraph  to  sus- 
pend the  approval  of  an  application  shall  not 
be  delegated. 

"(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  the  findings  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Authority  To  Revoke  Adverse  Orders 

'"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  facts  so  require,  he  shall  revoke  any 
previotiB  order  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e) 
denying,  withdrawing,  or  suspending  ap- 
proval of  an  application  and  shall  approve 
such  application  or  reinstate  such  approval. 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

"Service  of  Secretary's  Orders 

"(g)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (1)  in  person  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  by  mailing  the 
order  by  registered  mail  or  certified  mail  ad- 
dressed to  the  applicant  at  his  last-known 
address  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary. 

"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory  Committee 

"(h)(1)  In  the  application  filed  by  the 
applicant  under  subsection  (b) .  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
action  by  the  Secretary  under  clause  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (c) .  or  within  such  reason- 
able period  after  notice  of  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  be  held  under  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  In 
such  notice,  the  applicant  may  request  that 
such  application  or  the  Secretary's  action 
thereon,  or  the  matter  or  matters  with  re- 
spect to  which  notice  of  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing is  given,  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  experts  for  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  question 
therein  involved  that  requires  the  exercise  of 
scientific  Judgment.  Upon  such  request,  or 
If  the  Secretary  on  his  own  Initiative  deems 
such  a  referral  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  and  shall  refer 
to  it,  together  with  all  the  data  before  him, 
the  question  so  Involved  for  study  thereof, 
and  for  a  report  and  recommendations  there- 
on, in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (5)  (C)  (11)  of  subsec- 
tion (b) .  and  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  706.  The  applicant,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Department. 
shall  have  the  right  to  consult  with  such 
advisory  committee  In  connection  with  the 
question  referred   to  It. 

"(2)  The  appointment,  compensation,  staff- 
ing, and  procedure  of  such  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  (5)  (D)   of  section  706. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  513 (d)  shall 
also  apply  in  the  case  of  a  referral  to  an 
advisory  committee  under  this  subsection. 
"Judicial  Review 

"(1)  The  applicant  may,  by  appeal,  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  a  final  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary denying,  or  withdrawing  approval  of,  an 
appUcatlon  filed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of 


section  505  of  this  Act  shall  govern  any  such 
appeal. 

"Exemption  for  Investigational  Use 

"(J)  (1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
to  encourage,  to  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  with  professional 
ethics,  the  discovery  and  development  of  use- 
ful devices  and  to  that  end  to  maintain  op- 
timum freedom  for  Individual  scientific  In- 
vestigators In  their  pursuit  of  that  objective. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3) .  there  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ment of  approval  of  an  application  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  any  device 
which  Is  Intended  solely  for  Investigational 
use  (In  a  hospital,  laboratory,  clinic,  or  other 
appropriate  scientific  environment)  by  an  ex- 
pert or  exi>erts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  Investigate  the  safety,  re- 
liability, and  effectiveness  of  such  device. 

"'(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
exemption  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  to  any 
device  that  is  Intended  for  use  in  the  clinical 
testing  thereof  upon  humans  by  separate 
groups  of  investigators  under  essentially  the 
same  protocol.  In  developing  data  required 
to  support  an  application  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(B)  Such  regiUatlons  may  provide  for 
conditioning  the  exemption,  in  the  case  of 
investigations  Intended  for  such  use,  upon — 

"(1)  the  submission  to  the  Secretary,  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  device  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  investigation,  of  an  adequate 
plan  for  the  Investigation,  together  with  a 
report  of  prior  Investigations  of  the  device 
(Including,  where  appropriate,  tests  on  an- 
imals) adequate  to  Justify  the  proposed  In- 
vestigation; 

"(11)  the  obtaining,  by  manufacturer,  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  Investigation,  of  a  device 
to  be  distributed  to  Investigators  for  such 
testing  by  a  signed  agreement  from  each  of 
such  Investigators  that  humans  ui>on  whom 
the  device  Is  to  be  used  will  be  under  his 
personal  supervision  or  under  the  sup>ervl- 
sion  of  investigators  responsible  to  him; 

"(111)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  investiga- 
tion, of  data  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
analytical  reports  by  Investleators)  obtained 
as  a  result  of  such  Investigational  use  of  the 
device,  as  the  Secretary  finds  vrill  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  device  In  the  event  of  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  but  nothing  In  this  clause  or  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
clinical  Investigator  to  submit  directly  to  the 
Secretary  reports  on  the  Investigational  use 
of  devices;  and 

""  (Iv)  such  other  conditions  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

"(C)  Such  regulations  shall  also  condi- 
tion such  exemption  upon  the  manufacturer, 
or  the  sponsor  of  the  Investigation,  of  the  de- 
vice requiring  that  Investigators  using  the 
device  for  the  purpose  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  certify  to  such  manufacturer  or 
sponsOT  that  they — 

"(I)  will  Inform  Individuals  upon  whom 
such  device  or  any  controls  In  connection 
therewith  are  used,  or  the  representatives  of 
such  individuals,  that  the  device  Is  being 
used  for  Investigational  purposes,  and 

"(11)  will  obtain  the  consent  of  such  in- 
dividuals or  representatives, 
except  where  they  deem  It  not  feasible  or. 
In  their  professional  Judgment,  contrary  to 
the  best  Interest  of  such  Individuals. 

"(D)   Such  regulations  shall  provide — 


"(1)  that  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  device  Is  being  or  has  been 
shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  In  Inter- 
state commerce  for  investigation  testing 
upon  himians  as  described  in  subpargaraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  that  such  device 
Is  subject  to  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  and  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  for 
exemption  for  Investigational  use  of  the  de- 
vice, he  shall  notify  the  sponsor  of  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for and  that  the  exemption  will  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  investigational  use  until 
such  failure  is  corrected,  and 

"(11)   that   In  determining   whether   sub- 
paragraph (A)   of  this  paragraph  (3)   Is  ap- 
plicable and.  If  so.  In  determining  compli- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  exemption,  in- 
cluding the  adequacy  of  the  plan  of  Investl- 
gatlcn  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  or  upon 
application  for  reconsideration  of  his  deter- 
mination vrtth  respect  to  any  such  matter, 
the  Secretary  shall,  If  so  requested  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  investigation,  or  may  on  his 
own  initiative,  obtain  the  advice  of  an  appro- 
priate expert  or  experts  who  are  not  other- 
wise, except  as  consultants,  engaged  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act. 
"Exemptions  for  Devices  Complying  With  or 
In    Anticipation    of    Standards,    Custom- 
Made    Prescription    Devices,    and    Devices 
Made  to  Specifications  of  Licensed  Practi- 
tioners for  Use  In  Their  Practice 
"(k)   In  addition  to  the  devices  exempted 
by  subsection  (J)   the  Secretary  shall,  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation,  exempt  the  following 
devices,  with  respect  to  any  particular  use  or 
Intended  use  thereof,  from  the  requirement 
of  approval  under  this  section: 

"(1)  Any  device  which,  with  respect  to 
such  use,  fully  conforms  to  an  applicable 
Etandart  In  effect  pursuant  to  section  613, 
or  pursuant  to  section  358  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  standard  provides 
assurance  that  the  device  will  be  safe,  re- 
liable, and  effective  for  such  use. 

"(2)  Any  device  of  a  type  or  class  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  notice 
by  the  Secretary,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  that  in  his  Judgment  the  estab- 
lishment, within  a  reasonable  time,  of  a 
standard  (issued  under  authority  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1))  that  would  adequately 
meet  the  requirements  of  public  health  and 
safety  with  respect  to  such  use  of  the  de- 
vice (without  subjecting  such  device  to  the 
requirement  of  approval  under  the  fore- 
going subsections  of  this  section)  appears 
to  be  feasible;  that  he  Intends  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  such  a  standard;  and 
that  the  nonappllcatlon  of  the  foregoing 
subsections  of  this  section  to  such  type  or 
class  of  device  with  respect  to  such  use  pend- 
ing the  establishment  of  such  standards 
would  involve  no  undue  risk  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

"■(3)  Any  device  made  to  the  lawful  order, 
and  in  accordance  with  specifications,  of  a 
practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  use  or  pre- 
scribe the  use  of  the  device  If — 

"'(A)  a  device  meeting  such  specifications 
(1)  is  not  generally  available  in  finished  form 
for  piutshase  or  for  dispensing  upon  pre- 
scription, and  (11)  is  not.  whether  In  finished 
form  or  otherwise,  stocked  or  offered  through 
a  catalog  or  advertising  or  other  commer- 
cial channels  by  the  maker  or  processor 
thereof;  and  either 

"(B)(1)  such  device  Is  intended  for  the 
use  of  a  patient,  named  in  such  order,  of 
such  practitioner,  or  (11)  such  device  is  in- 
tended solely  fOT  use  by  such  practitioner, 
or  by  persons  tinder  his  professional  super- 
^ision.  In  the  course  of  his  professional 
practice. 
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"Exemptions 

"(1)  (1)  Th^  Secretary  may  by  regubtlon, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  thd  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Medical  Devices,  eiiempt 
from  one  or  more  of  such  requirement,  de- 
vices for  which  such  requirements  are  found 
not  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  by  regula- 
tion exempt  (to  the  extent  he  finds  i.ppro- 
priate  to  avoid  duplication  of  regulatory 
controls  or  procedures)  medical  devices 
licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Comm;,saloa 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  by  providing  him 
with  such  Information  as  Is  necessari'  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


PBOHISnn)  ACTS 


sectl<  in 


out 
514(J 


and 

1^ 


301 
"or" 
)  or 


such 


301  lA 

after 
;here- 
in- 
the 


Sec.  404.   (a)    Paragraph  (e)  of 
of  such  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking 
before  "512"  and  by  inserting  "or 
515,"  after  ".  512  (J),  (1),  or  (m).". 

(b)  Paragraph  (J)   of  section  301  ol 
Aot  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "514,"  Impiedl 
ately  after  "512,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)   of  such  section 
amended  (I)   by  inserting  "or  device' 
the  work  "dioig"  each  time  It  appears 
In,  and   (2)    by  striking  out  "506," 
sertlng  In  lieu   thereof  "505  or   514. 
case  may  be,". 

'rrri.K  m — REQUIREMENT  OP  GC^D 
MANUFACTURING  PRACTICE 

Sec.  301.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Aot,  as  amend  sd  by 
sections  102  and  201  of  this  Act.  is  f  irther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(g)  If  It  is  a  device  and  the  mithoda 
used  In,  or  the  facilities  or  controls  us4d  for. 
Its  manufacture,  processing,  packing.  |  hold- 
ing, or  Installation  do  not  conform  |to,  or 
are  not  operated  or  administered  Id  con- 
formity with,  current  good  manufat^urlng 
practice  to  assure  that  such  device  Is  safe 
and  reliable  and  has  the  properties  and  per- 
formance characteristics  which  It  pi^rports 
or  is  represented  to  possess  and  otherwise 
meete  the  requirements  of  this  Act."    ' 

TITLE  IV— RECORDS  AND  REPORTS^REG- 
ISTRATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  the  federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  la  ftirther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therebf  the 
following  new  section :  ' 

"RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  ON  DEVICE  EJTBCT  3  AND 
EXPERXENCE 

"Sec.  515.  (a)(1)  E^very  person  engaged  In 
manufacturing  or  processing,  or  In  distribut- 
ing, a  device  that  is  subject  to  a  stand  ard  in 
effect  under  section  513,  or  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  filed  under  section  514(b),  shall 
establish  smd  maintain  such  recordn,  and 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  clinical  exfjerience  and  other 
data  or  Information,  received  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  such  person  with  respsct  to 
such  device,  and  b«irlng  on  the  safety,  re- 
liability, or  effectiveness  of  such  dev  ce,  or 
on  whether  such  device  may  be  adulljerated 
or  mlsbranded,  as  the  Secretary  may  b^  gen- 
eral regulation,  or  by  special  regulation  or 
order  applicable  to  such  device,  require. 
Regulations  and  orders  preecrlbed  iinaer  the 
authority  at  this  subsection  shall  have  due 
regard  for  the  profeesional  ethics  ^  the 
medical  profession  and  the  Interests  pf  {»- 
tients  and  shall  provide,  wherever  th|e  Sec- 
retary deems  it  appropriate,  for  the  Exami- 
nation, upon  request,  by  the  persi^ns  to 
whom  such  regulations  or  orders  are '  appli- 
cable, of  similar  information  received  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary.  , 

"(2)  Every  person  required  under  thja  sub- 


section to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
son in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  pharmacies  which  maintain  establish- 
ments In  conformance  with  any  applicable 
local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy and  medicine  and  which  are  regularly 
engaged  In  dispensing  prescription  drugs  or 
devices,  up>on  prescriptions  of  practitioners 
licensed  to  prescribe  such  drugs  or  devices,  to 
patients  under  the  care  of  such  practitioners 
In  the  course  of  their  professional  practice, 
and  which  do  not,  either  through  a  subsidiary 
or  otherwise,  manufacture  or  process  drugs 
or  devices  for  sale  other  than  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  business  of  dispensing  or  sell- 
ing drugs  or  devices  at  retail; 

"(2)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  devices  and 
who  manufactiu'e  or  process  devices  solely 
for  use  In  the  course  of  their  professional 
practice; 

"(3)  persons  who  manufacture  or  process 
devices  solely  for  -ase  in  research  or  teaching 
and  not  for  sale; 

"(4)  any  person,  with  respect  to  any  device 
if— 

"(A)  neither  such  device  nor  any  of  its 
components  has  been  In  interstate  commerce, 
and 

"(B)  suoh  device  is  not  Introduced  or  in- 
tended for  introduction  into  Interstate  com- 
merce; or 

"(S)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
exempt  from  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  a  finding  that  such  application  is 
not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection." 

mSPECnON    REtATINO    TO    DEVICES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  704  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  prescription  de- 
vices" after  "prescription  drugs"  both  times 
It  appears. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  prescrip- 
tion drugs",  (2)  by  striking  out  "and  anti- 
biotic drugs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  antibiotic  drug,  and  devices,"  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  section  507  (d)  or  (g)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  section  507  (d)  or 
(g),  section  613(]),  or  section  514",  and  (4) 
by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "other  drugs". 
Inserting  "or  of  a  device  subject  to  section 
513"  after  "new  drug",  and  inserting  "or  sec- 
tion 614"  after  "section  806(j)". 

(c)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sentence 
of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occvirs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "adminis- 
ter drugs";  and  by  Inserting  ",  or  manufac- 
ure  or  process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  manufacture  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

RECISTSATIOIV  or  OXVICS  MANTTrACTURERS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  section  heading  is  amended  by  in- 
serting   "or   DRU08   AND   DEVICES"   after   "PRO- 

DncEHs". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(1)  la  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  device  package"  after  "drug  pack- 
age"; by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug";  and  by  inserting  "or  user"  after 
"consumer". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  of  a  device  or  de- 


vices," after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  of  any  device"  after  "drug". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  of  a  device  or 
devices,"  after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  of  any  device"  after  "drug". 

(5)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  or  of  a  device  or  devices,"  after  "drug  or 
drugs";  and  the  second  sentence  of  such 
parag;raph  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any 
device"  after  "drug". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (d) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  any  device"  after 
"drug". 

(8)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection. 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (I)  U 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  of  a  device  or  de- 
vices," after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs". 

(b)  Subsection  502(0)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after 
"drug". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  de- 
vices" after  "drugs"  both  times  such  words 
appear. 

(d)  Section  301  of  the  Drug  Amendments 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  793)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time 
such  word  appears,  except  that  "or  devices" 
is  Inserted  after  "which  drugs"  and  after 
"Intrastate  commerce  in  such  drugs". 

TTTLE  V— ADVISORY  COUNCIIi  ON  DE- 
VICES, ETC. 
Sec.  601.  Chapter  VII  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"ADVISORY     COUNCIL     ON     DEVICES,     AND    OTHEE 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  AND  EXPERTS 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  matters  of  pol- 
icy In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  devices,  there  Is  established  in  the 
Department  (In  addition  to  the  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committees  that  may  from  time  to 
time  be  appointed  under  sections  514  and 
615)  an  Advisory  Council  on  Devices  not  to 
exceed  15  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Such  members  shall  consist  of  per- 
sons chosen  with  a  view  to  their  special 
knowledge  of  the  problems  Involved  In  the 
regulation  of  various  kinds  of  devices  under 
this  Act.  members  of  the  profes-sions  using 
such  devices,  scientists  expert  in  the  Investi- 
gational use  of  devices,  and  members  of  the 
general  public. 

"(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  as  authon2«d  by  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  section  3109. 

"(c)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  or 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  who  are  not  in  the  regtilar  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  of  the  council 
or  committee  or  otherwise  engaged  on  Its 
business,  and  experts  or  consulUnts  em- 
ployed pxirsuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall, 
while  so  employed,  be  compensated  at  per 
diem  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  In 
excess  of  the  rate  established  for  grade  OS- 
IS  of  the  General  Schedule  at  the  time  of 
such  service,  including  traveltlme,  and  whUe 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  (including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  section  6708,  title 
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6  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
dovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tently." 

TTTLE  VI— EPFECTTVE  DATES  AND  TRAN- 
SITIONAL PROVISIONS 
Sec  601.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  part  shiUl  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  paragraph  (f )  of  section  601 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc 
Act,  as  added  to  such  section  by  section  201 
(a)  of  this  Act,  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  use  of  a  device,  take  effect  ( 1 )  on 
the  first  day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted,  or  (2)  If  sooner,  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion vrtth  respect  to  such  vise  of  the  device 
under  section  514  of  such  Act  as  added  by 
section  201(b)    of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Where,  on  the  day  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  device  was  in  use  in  the  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  In  man, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  structure 
of  any  function  of  the  body  of  man,  such 
paragraph  (f)  of  section  601  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  preexisting  use 
or  usee  of  such  device  on  the  closing  date 
(as  defined  In  this  subsection)  or,  if  sooner, 
on  the  effective  date  of  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary approving  or  denying  approval  of  an 
application  with  respect  to  such  use  of  the 
device  under  such  section  514  of  such  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "closing  date"  means  the  first  day 
of  the  thirty-first  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  except  that,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  it  would  not  involve  any  un- 
due risk  to  the  public  health,  he  may  on 
application  or  on  his  own  initiative  postpone 
such  closing  date  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular use  or  uses  of  a  device  until  such 
later  date  (but  not  beyond  the  close  of  the 
sixtieth  month  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted)  as  he  determines  Is  neces- 
sary to  permit  completion,  in  good  faith  and 
as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable,  of  the 
scientific  investigations  necessary  to  establish 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  such  use  or 
uses.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  such 
postponement  at  any  time  if  he  flndis  that 
such  postponement  should  not  have  been 
granted  or  that,  by  reason  of  a  change  In 
circumstances,  the  basis  for  such  postpone- 
ment no  longer  exists  or  that  there  has  been 
a  falliu-e  to  comply  with  a  requirement  of 
the  Secretary  for  submission  of  progress  re- 
ports or  with  other  conditions  attached  by 
him  to  such  postponement. 

(d)  Any  person  who,  on  the  day  Immediate- 
ly preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  owned  or  operated  any  establishment  in 
any  State  (as  defined  in  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  or  processing  of  a 
device  or  devices,  shall,  if  he  first  registers 
with  respect  to  devices,  or  supplements  hla 
registration  with  respect  thereto,  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  secUon  510  of 
that  Act  (as  amended  by  section  403  of  this 
Act),  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  be  deemed  to 
have  compiled  with  that  subsection  for  the 
calendar  year  1971.  Such  registration,  if  made 
within  such  period  and  effected  in  1972,  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  such 
subeectlon  for  that  calendar  year. 


Brief  Section-by -Section  Analysis  of 
Medical  Devices  Satett  Act  or  1969 

TTLE    I.    authority    TO    ^TTABLISR    STANDARDS 

^ection  i  01— amends   Chapter   V   of   the 
Wderal  Pood,  Drug,  and   Cosmetic   Act  by 


adding  a  new  section  relating  to  the  stand- 
ards for  medical  devices. 

Section  613(a) — authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  devices  when  such  action 
win  protect  public  health  and  safety. 

Section  513(b) — requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary, in  developing  standards,  shall  consult 
with  and  give  appropriate  weight  to  stand- 
ards published  by  other  Federal  agencies  and 
National  or  international  standard-setting 
agencies,  and  shall  invite  participation  of 
others  representative  of  scientific,  profes- 
sional, industry,  and  consumer  organizations. 

Section  513(c) — eatabllahes  the  procedure 
for  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  stand- 
ards related  to  those  now  Incorporated  in 
the  Federal  food  and  drug  law  (announce- 
ment and  hearings  on  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing), but  authorizes  also  the  use  of  a  re- 
ferral to  an  independent  advisory  committee, 
outlined  in  Section  613(d)  below. 

Section  613(d) — authorizes  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  a  standard  to  request  a 
review  of  a  proposed  standard,  or  any  mat- 
ter Involved  In  such  a  proposal,  to  an  in- 
dependent advisory  committee  for  consider- 
ation. 

Section  102 — makes  conforming  amend- 
ments in  section  501  of  the  present  food  and 
drug  law  by  amending  the  section  defining 
"adulterated  drugs  and  devices"  to  include 
devices  which  do  not  meet  a  standard  set 
forth  In  accordance  with  Section  513  above, 
where  such  a  standard  exists. 

TTTLE     n.     PREMARKET    CLEARANCE     OP     CERTAIN 
THERAPEUTIC   DEVICES 

Section  201(a) — amends  section  601  of  the 
present  food  and  drug  law  by  deeming  a  de- 
vice "adulterated"  if  it  is  unsafe,  unreliable, 
or  ineffective  with  respect  to  its  use  or  In- 
tended use. 

Section  201(b) — amends  the  present  food 
and  drug  law  by  adding  a  new  Section  614, 
"Premarket  Clearance  for  Certain  Thera- 
peutic Devices." 

Section  514(a) — sets  forth  conditions  for 
when  a  premarketing  clearance  is  required. 
States  that  a  device  is  to  be  deemed  unsafe, 
unreliable,  or  ineffective  for  purf)ose8  of  ap- 
plying section  601(f)  above  when: 

(1)  the  device  Is  not  generally  recognized 
by  experts,  qualified  by  sdentlflc  training  or 
experience,  to  be  safe,  reliable,  or  effective 
for  use  under  the  conditions  preecrlbed,  sug- 
gested or  recommended;  and, 

(2)  the  device  is  intended  for  or  is  used 
within  the  human  body.  Intended  to  be 
used  for  subjecting  the  human  body  to  some 
process,  or  after  investigation  is  found  to  be 
Ineffective,  unsafe,  or  unreliable. 

unless — 

( 1 )  a  new  device  application  baa  been  filed, 
or  an  approved  application  exists, 

(3)  is  exempted  as  outlined  in  513(]) .  (k) , 
or  (1)  below, 

(4)  or  Is  used  solely  in  animals  other  than 
man. 

This  section  also  reqtilres  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  and  publish  a  list  of 
devices  and  their  uaes. 

Section  514(b)  — describes  the  contents  and 
procedure  for  new  device  applications  to 
comply  with  the  clearance  prooediu^  set 
forth  in  514(a)  above.  These  a^>pllcatlons 
must  contain: 

(1)  information  and  data  to  show  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
device, 

(2)  cocnpoeition,  propertiee,  and  principles 
of  operation, 

(3)  methods  and  controls  used  in  manu- 
facture, 

(4)  Identification  of  the  applicable  stand- 
ard and  information  to  show  that  the  device 
meets  the  standard, 

(6)  samples  of  the  device, 

(6)  spei^mens  of  labeling,  and 

(7)  other  requirements  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

Section  614(c) — requires  the  Secretary  to 


act  on  application  within  180  days  after  fil- 
ing by  approving,  denying  and  affording 
an  opportunity  for  hearing,  or  suspending 
the  time  limit  pending  the  report  of  an 
advisory  committee. 

Section  514(d) — establishes  the  basis  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  Disapproval  would 
be  made  where: 

( 1 )  the  device  is  not  safe  or  reliable  under 
conditions  prescribed, 

(2)  manufactvirlng  or  processing  controls 
do  not  meet  good  manufacturing  practices, 

(3)  lack  of  substantial  evidence  that  the 
device  has  the  effect  it  purports. 

(4)  has  false  or  misleading  labelling. 
Also  defines  substantial  evidence  to  mean 

evidence  from  adequate  and  well-controlled 
Investigations.  Including  cllnicid  investiga- 
tions. 

Section  614(e) — authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  vrtthdraw  approval  of  an  application 
where: 

( 1 )  other  data,  or  later  evidence,  indicates 
that  the  device  is  unsafe  or  unreliable, 

(2)  new  information  shows  the  device  to 
be  Ineffective, 

(3)  the  ^plication  contains  untrue  state- 
ments of  material  fact, 

(4)  there  Is  a  failure  to  maintain  records, 
as  required  elsewhere  In  the  bill  (see  new 
section  515). 

(5)  good  manufacturing  practices  are  not 
employed  as  required  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
(see  new  section  501(g) ) . 

(6)  on  the  basis  of  new  information,  the 
labeling  is  false  or  misleading. 

Where  an  Imminent  health  or  safety  haz- 
ard is  Involved,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  suspend  approval  immediately  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  hearing  into  the 
matter. 

Section  514(f) — provides  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  revoke  adverse  orders  when 
the  facts  so  require. 

Section  514(g) — requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary's order  be  served  In  person  or  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall. 

Section  514(h) — authorizes  the  use  of  a 
referral  committee  for  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  an  application  or  the  Secretary's 
action  to  obtain  the  committee's  report  and 
recommendations.  This  procedure  may  be 
employed  when  filing  an  application  or  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  a  determination 
on  an  application.  The  committee  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  This  procedure 
also  applies  to  Section  513(d)  relating  to 
standards  as  outlined  above. 

Section  514(1) — provides  applicants  with 
the  right  of  appeal  and  to  obtain  Judicial 
review. 

Section  614(J) — establishes  exemption  for 
devices  used  solely  for  Investigational  pur- 
poses by  persons  qualified  to  conduct  such 
investigation.  The  exemption  would  be  con- 
ditioned upon: 

(1)  the  existence  of  an  adequate  plan  of 
Investigation 

(2)  a  written  agreement  that  the  use  of 
the  device  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Investigator  In  cases  where  the  device  is 
for  human  use 

(3)  that  records  and  data  obtained  from 
the  investigation  are  kept  and  available 

(4)  other  conditions  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  assure  public  health  and  safety. 

The  exemption  Is  conditioned  also  upon 
notification  to  those  who  use  such  a  device 
that  Its  use  Is  for  investigational  purposes 
and  that  consent  be  obtained. 

Section  614(k) — also  exempts  from  the  ap- 
plication procedure  under  section  614  any 
device  which  fully  conforms  to  an  applicable 
standard  established  under  section  613.  sec- 
tion 368  of  the  FMbllc  Health  Service  Act, 
or  meets  standards  about  to  be  announced 
or  implemented,  devices  made  upon  order  by 
a  practitioner,  where  such  a  device  la  not 
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generally  available  In   flnlshed  form 
existing  commercial  channels,  or  where 
device  18  for  the  use  of  a  named  patlfnt 
or  for  the  sole  use  of  a  practitioner  In 
course  of  his  professional  practice. 

Section   614(1)— provides   exemptions 
devices  for  which  requirements  are  found 
to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
lie  health  and  safety,  with  the  unanln^ous 
consent  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Devices;    and    for   devices   licensed    by 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  where  the  ~ 
tary  finds  regulation  duplicative. 

Section   202— malces   conforming    changes 
In  existing  law  to  Include  under  the  section 
on  "prohibited  acts"  certain  aspects  of 
new  section  614. 

TTTLE  in.   REQUIREMENT   OF   GOOD   MArTDTACI  TJR- 
INO    PRACTICE 

Section  301 — amends  present  law  to  pro- 
vide that  a  device  Is  "adulterated"  If  the 
method  and  controls  used  to  manufaciure 
the  device  do  not  conform  with  good  nunu- 
facturing  practice  to  assure  that  such  a 
vice  is  safe  and  reliable  and  that  It  has 
characteristics  It  purports  to  have. 

TITLE  rv.  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS;  IN3PECTI<iN 
AND  REGISTRATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Section  401 — amends  present  law  by  iidd 
Ing  a  new  section  616  requiring  that  nu.nu 
facturers,  processors,  and  distributors  ol 
vices  subject  to  standards  keep  records  — 
make  reports  to  the  Secretary  relating  (4lnl 
cal  experience  and  other  data  which  beais  on 
the  safety,   reliability,   and  efTectlvene^  of 
such  devices.  The  Secretary  Is  also  author 
Ized  to  have  access  to  such  records. 

Section  516(a) — sets  forth  the  above   re 
qulrements. 

Section  615(b)  — exempts  from  these  re- 
Ijulrements  the  following : 

(1)  pharmacies  operating  In  conform  ince 
with  applicable  local  laws, 

(3)   practitioners,    licensed    by    law. 
manufacture  devices  solely  for  use  In   the 
course  of  their  professional  practice, 

(3)  persons  who  manufacture  devices  8  slely 
for  use  In  research  or  teaching,  and  no;  for 
sale, 

(4)  persons,  vrtth  respect  to  any  devlos,  no 
part  of  which  has  been  Interstate  commerce 
and  which  Is  not  Intended  for  interstate 
commerce. 

(6)  other  classes,  as  determined  byj  the 
Secretary. 

Section  402 — amends   varied  parts   ol    eX' 
Istlng  law  to  provide  the  Inspection  p 
slons  now  relating  to  drugs  to  devices 
ered  under  the  act. 

Section  403 — amends  various  sectlors  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  reglstratlcn  of 
drug  manufacturers  to  include  the  minu 
facturers,  processors,  and  distributors  o '  de 
vices  covered  under  the  act. 

TTTLX  V.  ADVISORY  CX)UNCIL 

Section  501 — establishes  a  new  sectloi  i 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
vlsory  Council  on  Devices  within  the  *"" 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfate 
advise  the  Secretary  on  policy   matters 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
members  would  be  selected  with  a  vie 
ward  their  special  knowledge  of  the  prol4lem.«; 
Involved  In  regulating  various  kinds  of  de- 
vices. 

TTTLE  VI 


OVl- 
COV- 


Section  601 — makes  the  provisions  ok  the 
blU   effective   upon  the  date  of  enact  nent 
with  the  exception  as  shown  In  502(b)     (c) 
and  (d). 

Section  601(0) — makes  the  effective!  date 
(except  as  provided  In  602(c)  below)  ot  the 
definition  of  an  ''adulterated  device"  o  i  the 
1st  day  of  the  13th  month  following  eiact- 
ment   (1  year  from  enactment),  or  apoQA' 
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if,  upon  application,  the  Secretary  Issues  an 
order  with  respect  to  such  application.  The 
effective  date  in  latter  case  would  be  the  date 
of  the  order.  This  effective  date  Is  the  date 
on  which  the  "safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness" requirement  Is  Imposed. 

Section  60i  ( b ) —relates  to  devices  already 
In  existence.  The  safety,  reliability,  and  ef- 
fectiveness requirements  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  a  "closing  date,"  the  1st  day  of  the 
31st  month  after  enactment  (2'/2  years  after 
enactment),  unless  an  application  Is  filed 
sooner.  If  an  application  Is  filed  sooner,  the 
effective  date  Is  the  date  of  an  order  with 
respect  to  such  application.  Under  certain 
conditions,  this  date  may  be  extended  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  end  of  the  60th  month  fol- 
lowing enactment  (5  years  after  enactment) . 
or  to  any  date  between  the  31st  and  end  of 
rhe  60th  month. 

Section  flOl(c)— requires  registration  of 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  distributors 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month  (6 
months  after  enactment) . 

Exhibit  1 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1969) 
Hearing  Told  1.200  Patients  Get 
Electrocuted  Yearly 
(By  Morton  Mlntz  and  Nate  Haseltlne) 
About  1200  hospital  patients  are  acciden- 
tally electrocuted  annually   while   receiving 
•routine  diagnostic  tests"  or  treatment  be- 
cause of  faulty  equipment,  safety  Investiga- 
tors were  told  yesterday. 

The  source  of  the  Information  was  Dr.  Carl 
W.  Walter,  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  surgeon  at 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  Boston.  The 
disclosures  were  made  by  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  In  testimony  before  the  Na- 
tional  Commission   on   Product    Safety. 

Dr.  Walter  said  In  a  telephone  Interview 
that  many  of  the  electrocutions  happen  dur- 
ing diagnostic  procedures  In  which  the  pa- 
tient Is  hooked  up  to  electronic  systems.  Al- 
most Invariably  he  said,  the  deaths  are  listed 
as  cardiac  arrests — and  "who's  to  prove  elec- 
tricity did  not  cause  the  heart  stoppages?" 
For  that  reason,  he  said,  there  have  been 
few  law  suits  over  the  deaths,  and  the  haz- 
ards have  been  little  publicized. 

The  Boston  doctor  said  that  most  hospi- 
tal electrocutions  happen  when  untrained 
hospital  employes  link  together  Incompatible 
electronic  units.  But  other  such  deaths,  he 
said,  are  caused  by  surges  of  high  voltage, 
leaking  from  equipment,  poor  circuit  design 
and  connecting  patients  to  electronic  equip- 
ment for  long  periods  of  time — as  In  inten- 
sive care  units. 

Dr.  Walter  said  he  obtained  the  figure  on 
electrocutions  from  an  actuary  for  a  na- 
tional insurance  company  whom  he  would 
not  name.  The  number,  he  said.  Is  close  to 
his  own  estimates. 

But  Nader  said  that  Dr.  Seymour  Ben-Zvl, 
director  of  scientific  and  medical  Instrumen- 
tation at  Downstate  Medical  Center  In  New 
York  City,  has  documented  evidence  of  de- 
fects In  40  per  cent  of  the  equipment  coming 
into  the  Center. 

Nader  criticized  the  insurance  firm  whose 
actuary  supplied  Dr.  Walter  with  the  infor- 
mation. "Unfortunately."  he  said,  "this  com- 
pany has  followed  the  ghoulish  practice  of 
the  insurance  Industry  in  not  publicly  releas- 
ing this  data  so  as  to  promote  remedial  meas- 
ures." 

In  other  testimony  before  the  Safety  Com- 
mission : 

A  scientific  firm  hired  by  the  Commission 
on  a  non-profit,  $800  contract  said  that  it 
has  devised  protections  to  prevent  thousanos 
of  children  from  being  burned  annually  when 
they  happen  on  to  the  scorching  hot  grilles 
on  gas-fired  floor  furnaces. 


Frank  E.  Hogdon,  director  of  laboratories 
for  the  American  Oas  Association,  praised  the 
commission-sponsored  firm  for  doing  in  three 
weeks  what  his  organization  of  gas  utilities 
had  failed  to  do  over  a  decade. 

An  Industry  committee  on  safety  standards 
"simply  did  not  know  of  any  technology  and 
apparently  couldn't  think  of  any;  and  didn't 
perhaps  have  enough  incentive,"  Hogdon 
said. 

A  Milwaukee  lawyer  representing  five  chil- 
dren scalded  by  electric  steam  vaporizers  said 
that  one  maker  alone,  the  Hankscraft  Co., 
has  acknowledged  that  about  a  hundred 
damage  suits  are  pending  against  it. 
Directed  to  report 
The  new  disclosures  about  hazards  in  the 
home  came  during  the  closing  session  of  an 
Inquiry  into  whether  "voluntary"  standards— 
which  Indicate  to  consimiers  what  to  expect 
from  sellers — provide  sufficient  protection. 
The  Commission  is  under  a  Congressional  di- 
rective to  make  a  report  to  Congress  and 
President  Nixon. 

The  gas  furnaces  are  used — mainly  by  low- 
income  families — almost  entirely  in  the  tem- 
perate climate  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  states,  and  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico.  Possibly  four  million 
have  been  Installed.  Today,  there  is  a  bur- 
geoning new  market  In  mobile  and  summer 
homes. 

"The  only  other  heating  device  so  con- 
structed is  the  barbecue,"  which  "Is  delib- 
erately designed  to  cook  flesh,"  Dr.  Julian  A. 
Waller  of  the  University  of  Vermont  testified. 
Dr.  Waller  said  that  the  victims  were 
mainly  children  under  five.  Each  year,  he 
estimated,  between  60,000  and  65,000  of  them 
are  burned  seriously  enough  to  require  medi- 
cal treatment.  About  90  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims suffer  second-  or  third-degree  bums 
"sufficiently  to  blister  or  char  skin,"  he  said. 
The  physician,  who  said  data  were  lacking 
on  persons  older  than  5,  became  aware  of 
the  problem  a  decade  ago  when  he  was  caring 
for  50  children  under  age  2  In  a  Contra 
Costa,  Calif.,  clinic.  In  a  single  year  nine  of 
them  were  "cooked  in  the  same  fashion  as  a 
waffle"  from  13  contacts  with  flare-furnace 
grilles. 

Waller  and  two  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  safety  specialists- 
Floyd  Oglesbay  and  Alphonse  Sohaplowsky— 
gave  this  account  of  the  effort  to  get  the 
AOA  to  act: 

In  1958,  Eugene  Lehr,  HEW's  liaison  with 
the  industry,  learned  of  injuries  In  Denver 
(which  since  has  banned  the  furnaces).  He 
ordered  a  survey  and  expressed  concern  to 
the  AOA. 

The  standards  set  by  an  Industry  com- 
mittee permitted  a  temperature  an  Inch 
above  the  grille  of  350  degrees  over  room 
temperatiu-e.  A  one-second  exposure  to  158 
degrees  can  produce  a  second-degree  burn. 
In  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  among  a  rural 
population  of  85,000.  Oglesbay  found  nine 
children  who  had  been  burned  In  a  single 
year. 

On  July  21,  1968,  the  AOA's  R.  E.  Cramer 
told  Lehr  of  a  lack  of  "documented  reports 
and  said  the  industry's  Standards  Conmlt- 
tee  would  do  nothing  because  If  the  griue 
temperature  were  to  be  limited  to  a  sug- 
gested 120  to  130  degrees,  "It  would  not  oe 
possible  to  heat  a  room  with  a  floor  fur- 

In  August,  1959,  Lehr  told  the  AOA  that 
the  furnaces  were  unsafe,  and,  sending  along 
photos  of  burned  toddlers,  asked  it  to  with- 
draw Its  approval.  He  forwarded  studies,  in- 
cluding some  done  by  Walter  in  Atlanta 
while  he  was  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

On  Aug.  28.  1959,  the  AOA's  C.  Oe«ge 
Segler  told  Lehr  that  this  continuation  oi 
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AOA  approval  would  not  be  "desirable  or 
practical." 

In  1964  Waller  and  Dewa  Manhelmer  pub- 
lished a  paper  showing  that  among  11,000 
chUdren  medically  treated  for  burns  In  14 
years  in  Alameda  County.  California,  28  per 
cent  of  those  under  five  got  them  from  floor 
furnaces. 

The  consulting  engineering  firm  whose 
three-week  $800  project  developed  grUle 
protections  is  Weiner  Associates  of  Balti- 
more. 

(Prom  the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  March  1971] 
Danger  in  Our  HosprrALs 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 
Not  long  ago,  a  patient  connected  to  an 
external  heart  pacemaker — an  electronic  de- 
vice to  help  the  heart  function  normally — 
was  found  dead,  part  of  his  body  touching 
the  metal  frame  of  hU  electrically  operated 
hospital  bed. 

In  another  hospital,  a  resident  physician 
was  discovered  slumped  lifeless  beside  a 
stainless  steel  table.  He  had  been  electro- 
cuted when  he  touched  an  ungrounded  os- 
cilloscope (an  instrument  that  monitors  the 
heart  pacemaker)  and  the  table  at  the  same 
time. 

In  yet  another  hospital,  a  patient  suddenly 
became  rigid  during  a  routine  diagnostic 
procedure,  warning  personnel  to  cut  the  elec- 
tric power  of  an  instrument  that  was  send- 
ing potentially  lethal  currents  Into  his  heart. 
Fortunately,  the  patient  survived. 

In  a  fourth  hospital,  an  electrical  switch 
broke  and  a  patient  was  crushed  to  death  by 
a  descending  X-ray  machine. 

And  in  a  speech  last  November  16,  Roger 
0.  Egeberg,  M.D,.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
described  another  hospital  tragedy:  "Not 
long  ago,"  Dr.  Egeberg  noted,  "a  woman  In 
her  mld-slxtles  entered  a  hospital  in  metro- 
politan Washington,  C.C,  for  routine  thyroid 
gland  surgery.  When  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted and  the  patient  was  being  sutured, 
the  physician  turned  off  the  anesthesia 
machine.  An  explosion  occurred,  possibly 
caused  by  an  electrical  spark.  Within  four 
and  a  half  hours  the  patient  was  dead  as  a 
result  of  the  injuries  she  sustained  In  the 
blast." 

Paradoxically,  medical  instruments  that 
have  brought  hope  of  longer  life  to  thou- 
sands of  people  have  also  increased  a  thou- 
sandfold the  risks  to  hospital  patients.  "Life- 
saving"  electrical  devices  used  in  hospitals 
across  the  country  electrocute  an  average 
of  three  patients  a  day,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. Other  patients  die  as  a  result  of  elec- 
trical bums,  explosions  or  loss  of  Instrument 
control.  Since  the  advent  of  the  heart  pace- 
maker and  cardiac  catheterization — the  in- 
sertion of  a  catheter,  or  tube,  into  the 
heart— the  hospital  environment  has  become 
80  dangerous  that  today  it  is  the  site  of  more 
electrical  accidents  than  any  Industry  ex- 
cept mining. 

Spectacular  advances  in  medical  technol- 
ogy have  unquestionably  opened  new  hori- 
zons for  people  suffering  from  heart  and 
lung  disorders  and  other  diseases.  Those  who 
may  beneflt^for  example,  the  20,000  patients 
who  receive  implanted  heart  pacemakers  each 
year — may  understandably  be  willing  to  haz- 
ard risks  In  hope  of  staying  alive.  But  the 
myths  of  the  medical  machine  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  these  risks  are  unavoid- 
able. The  tragedy  Is  that  most  are  not. 

Most  electricsa  accidents  In  hospitals  occur 
because  safety  measures  that  can  reduce 
risks  are  grossly  neglected  or  even  unknown 
among  hospital  staffs;  because  complex  and 
highly  dangerous  equipment  is  Installed  In 
ho^itals  that  have  primitive  wiring  systems. 


and  the  equipment  Is  operated  by  untrained 
personnel;  and  because  machines  that  reach 
inside  a  human  being  and  touch  his  heart  are 
less  well  tested  than  plumbing  devices  in  our 
bathrooms. 

These  accidents  often  occur  because  manu- 
facturers design  dangerous  devices  without 
making  them  fall -safe  against  even  the  most 
common  mistakes  of  operators.  The  real  risk 
for  a  hospital  patient  may  be  considerably 
less  than  esoteric.  It  may  be  the  risk  that  hos- 
pital staff  will  decide  to  use  a  frayed  elec- 
trical cord  one  more  time.  or.  for  the  heart 
patient  with  external  pacemaker,  that  he  will 
be  placed  In  an  electrically  operated  bed — a 
highly  dangerous  but  common  occurrence. 
Or  Instead  of  emplojrlng  a  qualified  biomed- 
ical engineer,  a  hospital  administrator  may 
ask  the  building  electrician  to  Install  com- 
plex new  equipment. 

Most  of  these  Instances  of  negligence  re- 
main hidden  by  the  fact  that  physicians  and 
hospitals  habitually  report  deaths  by  elecro- 
cutlon  as  "cardiac  arrest." 

Electrical  gadgetry  and  the  accompanying 
hazards  of  electric  shock  are  everywhere  in 
our  environment — In  our  homes,  schools  and 
offices.  When  a  young  guitarist  Is  electrocuted 
by  his  instrument,  or  when  a  priest  is  killed 
by  an  electrically  operated  weight  reducer — 
two  incidents  recently  reported  In  the  press — 
we  want  to  know  what  went  wrong.  Was  the 
guitar  defective?  Was  the  wiring  bad?  Did 
the  victim  use  the  machine  Improperly?  Un- 
fortunately, these  questions  are  not  often 
asked  In  hospitals,  where  at  the  very  least 
1.200  Americans  are  electrocuted  annually 
during  routine  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
proceduree. 

We  do  not  even  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
number  of  hospital  fatalities  caused  by  elec- 
tric shock.  Medical  engineers  such  as  Profes- 
sor Hans  von  der  Mosel,  co-chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Electrical  Safety  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Medical 
Instrumentation  and  safety  consultant  to 
New  York  City's  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, believe  that  the  number  might  be  10 
times  as  high  as  the  conservative  estimate  of 
1.200.  Yet  most  of  these  deaths  could  have 
been  prevented  by  adequate  safety  measures. 
For  the  patient  whose  heart  Is  made  acces- 
sible to  electric  current  through  electrodes 
and  catheters,  merely  touching  the  frame  of 
a  hospital  bed,  especially  an  electrically  op- 
erated bed.  may  prove  fatal.  This  happened  to 
a  52-year-old  man  who  was  connected  to  an 
external  pacemaker  by  means  of  a  catheter 
Inserted  Into  the  heart  Itself.  Someone  had 
attached  to  the  pacemaker  an  ungrounded 
extension  cord  that  eliminated  the  Instru- 
ment's grounding  system.  When  a  current 
leaked  from  the  pacemaker,  as  it  frequently 
does,  it  passed  through  the  catheter  electrode 
into  the  patient's  heart,  then  through  the 
part  of  his  body  in  contact  with  the  grounded 
electrically  elevated  bed. 

The  death  could  have  been  prevented  in 
at  least  three  ways:  If  hospital  staff  had  not 
attached  an  ungrounded  extension  cord  to 
the  pacemaker  (extension  cords  should  never 
be  used  with  such  equipment) ;  If  the  patient 
had  not  been  placed  in  an  electrically  oper- 
ated bed;  if  the  pacemaker  had  carried  a  de- 
vice that  limited  the  current  in  the  patient's 
circuit  to  a  safe  level. 

This  death  was  Investigated  because  it 
was  the  third  such  fatality  in  less  than  two 
months  at  that  hospital.  It  la  poeslble.  even 
likely,  that  the  other  deaths,  which  were 
not  Investigated,  were  also  due  to  electro- 
cution. But  most  such  deaths  are  not  re- 
ported. Almost  Invariably,  when  electrocu- 
tiona  happen  during  diagnostic  procedures 
in  which  the  patient  Is  hooked  up  to  elec- 
tronic STTStems,  the  deaths  are  listed  as  car- 
diac arrests.  Without  engineering  analysis. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  patient  died 


of  hla  disease  or  of  a  shock  caused  by  the 
equipment.  To  protect  themselves  against 
malpractice  suits,  physicians  and  hoepltals 
avoid  such  inveetlgations.  and  many  hazards 
go  undetected  and  uncorrected.  There  have 
been  few  lawsuits  over  these  deaths,  and 
thus  the  hazards  have  been  little  publicized. 
Insurance  companlee  that  make  studies  of 
electrical  hazards  have  not  alerted  the  pub- 
lic to  the  dangers  or  to  the  incidence  of 
death.  Statistics  have  hidden  the  fact  that  a 
shock-hazard  epidemic  of  critical  proportions 
exists  In  our  hoepltals. 

The  hazards  of  electrical  devices  are  not 
limited  to  delicate  equipment  such  as  the 
heart  pacemaker.  Routine  electrical  equip- 
ment may  also  cause  death.  Take  the  case 
of  the  patient  who  was  squeezed  to  death 
when  the  switch  controlling  the  X-ray  ma- 
chine's vertical  movement  failed  when  the 
machine  was  being  lowered  over  him.  He  died 
before  the  technician  could  open  the  cir- 
cuit breaker  located  some  distance  away. 

What  caused  the  switch  to  fall?  A  broken 
contact  blade  that  shorted  a  clrciilt.  The 
break  had  probably  existed  for  some  time. 
If  the  ho^ital  had  conducted  regular  equip- 
ment checks,  the  fault  would  probably  have 
been  discovered  and  corrected.  In  addition, 
precious  time  was  lost  because  the  main 
switch,  which  oute  all  power  to  the  instru- 
ment, was  not  easily  accessible.  Finally,  the 
circuit  breakers  were  not  clearly  marked,  and 
the  technician  opened  three  different  electri- 
cal circuits  before  he  found  the  right  one. 

Nor  are  electrical  accidents  limited  to  pa- 
tients. A  young  Canadian  physician  nearly 
died  of  electric  shock  when  he  pressed  the 
discharge  button  on  a  deflbrtllator.  This  ma- 
chine, used  for  correcting  uncoordinated 
heartbeat  Is.  inherently  dangerous  becau^.e 
it  is  designed  to  deliver  a  high -energy  shock. 
Examination  revealed  that  the  ground  wire 
in  the  three-prong  plug  had  been  broken, 
presumably  when  someone  attempted  to 
force  the  plug  into  a  two-hole  socket.  Thus 
current  was  released — first  into  the  chaaala 
of  the  machine,  then  into  the  physician. 

INEXCUSABLE    NEGLIGENCE 

Some  fatalities  are  caused  by  Inexcusable 
negligence.  Many  devices  are  used  with 
adapter  plugs  that  don't  ensure  grounding. 
That  Is  what  happened  with  the  hospital 
doctor  who  was  found  dead,  the  metallic 
switch  of  the  oscilloscope  In  his  right  hand, 
his  left  hand  touching  a  metal  drawer  of  the 
stainless  steel  table  on  which  the  Instrument 
was  standing.  A  device  In  the  power  supply 
circuit  of  the  oscilloscope  had  shorted,  shoot- 
ing 300  volts  Into  the  cabinet  of  the  Instru- 
ment. The  oscilloscope  should  have  been 
grounded  through  the  grounding  prong  of 
the  three-prong  connector;  Instead  of  three- 
to-two-pronged  adapter  (called  a  "cheater 
adapter")  was  In  use.  In  this  case,  the  adapter 
was  completely  unnecessary  to  connect  the 
Instrument,  but  the  Instrument  was  not  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  mistake.  Because  it  was 
ungrounded,  and  because  the  doctor  was 
touching  a  grounded  steel  table,  the  current 
passed  through  his  right  arm.  through  his 
trunk,  heart  and  left  arm  into  the  grounded 
table. 

Physicians  and  hospital  personnel  have 
been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  hazards  of 
electrically  igfnlted  explosions  and  external 
electric  shock. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  danger  of  explosions  In  operating  rooms 
by  employing  standard  safety  precautions 
and.  In  a  few  hospitals,  by  eliminating  flam- 
mable anesthetics.  But  there  Is  little  If  any 
protection  against  a  newer  hazard — Internal 
shock.  Catheters,  electrodes  and  probes  have 
opened  pathways  to  the  heart  through  which 
very  small  accidental  currents  can  kill  a 
patient.  A  shock  of  20  mlcroamps  across  the 
heart  can  cause  fibrillation,  which  after  one 
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minute  results  In  Irreversible  train  damage 
and  after  three  minutes.  In  death.  At  tUe  sur- 
face of  the  body,  a  shock  must  be  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  to  produce  flbrUlatl(»n. 

If  properly  grounded,  most  devices  a^e  safe 
when  used  by  themselves.  But  most  t>f  the 
time,  the  patient  \b  connected  not  «o  one 
but  to  several  electrical  devices.  In  addition. 
he  may  touch  any  nimiber  of  other  electric 
awJllances — bed,  radio,  television,  .clock. 
lamp.  He  may  also  come  In  contac^  with 
routine  equipment,  such  as  portable ,  X-ray 
machines,  physiotherapy  apparatus  ai^d  res- 
pirators. In  such  an  environment,  the  risk  Is 
extremely  great  that  a  stray  electrical  cur- 
rent wUl  complete  a  circuit  to  ground  through 
the  patient.  Most  electrocutions  hapten  In 
Just  this  way.  Prevention  of  death  or  Injury 
from  Internal  shock  requires  expert  planning, 
sophisticated  wiring  systems,  and  dareful. 
constant  testing.  J 

Pew  hospitals,  even  the  newer  oned  have 
adequate  electric  wiring  systems.  Most  need 
extensive  modernization  to  provide  ^  safe 
environment  for  new  electrical  devlc^  that 
are  In  widespread  use.  Electrical  overloading 
is  common.  Many  hospital  outlets  areilncor- 
rectly  wired  or  provide  no  ground  contact. 
In  most  cases  these  outlets  were  installed 
by  hospital  electricians  when  equlpmant  ap- 
peared with  three  wires.  As  long  as  the  plugs 
went  In.  the  electrician  believed  his  Jeb  was 
done.  I 

Only  three  hospitals  In  the  countrfr  have 
biomedical  engineers  on  their  staffs  tojsuper- 
vlse  the  operation  and  maintenance  ct  com- 
plex machines:  Downstate  Medical  Center 
In  New  York  City;  Slnal  Hospital  in!  Balti- 
more; and  Charles  8.  Wilson  Hospital  in 
Johnson  City.  N.Y.  Most  hospitals  Blmply 
turn  over  the  apparatus  to  a  staff  physician 
who  may  have  worked  with  electronic  equip- 
ment. Hospitals  do  not  yet  have  electrical 
device  safety  committees  comparable  «o  drug 
safety  committees,  although  the  two  t^azards 
are  equally  great.  Pew  physicians  wljo  deal 
with  these  devices  know  as  much  alxlut  the 
concepts  behind  them  or  about  thetrjuse  as 
they  know  about  pharmacology.  Tet  for  years 
physicians  operated  these  devices  without 
recognizing  either  their  potential  hamrds  or 
the  actual  fatalities  they  caused.  Coiintless 
deaths  attributed  to  cardiac  arrest  ate  now 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  internal 
electric  shock.  E^^en  now  that  there  Is  greater 
understanding  of  the  risks  posed  by  the  new 
hoepltal  environment,  precautionary  meas- 
ures are  Inadequate. 

While  Inadequate  hospital  facilities  and 
errors  In  using  the  machines  are  leading 
causes  of  accidents,  mechanical  defe^  also 
play  a  part  In  Imperiling  patients'  lives.  One 
medical  engineer.  Seymouj-  Ben-Zvl.|  tested 
several  thousand  Instruments  at  Do-^nstate 
Medical  Center  In  New  York  City.  He  reported 
that  40  percent  were  defective.  Every'  one  of 
the  10  defibrillators  he  tested  contained  de- 
fects. One  was  capable  of  discharging  high 
voltage  Into  a  patient  before  the  physician 
signaled  for  It.  Such  a  defect  could  kill  both 
patient  and  physician.  Another  Instrument 
had  what  the  manufacturer  thought  (was  an 
Insulator;  It  was  actually  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity— a  potentially  fatal  fla(w  that 
should  have  been  discovered  through  ^tlng. 
(The  testing  program  at  Downstate  b^gan  In 
1956.  and  Ben-Zvl  states  that  most  manu- 
facturers now  agree  to  correct  defect*  found.) 
C.  W.  Walter,  a  clinical  professor  of  purgery 
at  Harvard  Medical  School,  has  reported  that 
two  prominent  firms  are  now  selling  highly 
dangerous  machines.  Poor  circuit  design  Is  a 
common  criticism,  and  many  devlc^  have 
problems  stemming  from  high  lealtage  of 
citrrent.  problems  often  revealed  only 
through  the  death  of  a  patient.  Some  manu- 
facturers offer  to  replace  equipment:  they 
cannot  replace  a  dead  person. 
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out  that  toilet  valves  must  pass  several  pre- 
clearance  tests  before  they  are  Installed  In 
our  bathrooms,  but  a  pacemaker  that  Is 
inserted  Into  our  hearts  need  not  be  tested 
at  all.  Heart  pacemakers,  artificial  kidneys, 
hip  pins  and  respirators — none  are  subject 
to  standard  Inspection  or  regulation— as  are 
drugs,  for  example. 

Manufacturing  of  medical  devices  Is  a 
$500-mllllon-a-year  Industry  engaged  In  by 
more  than  1,000  firms.  Without  regulations 
or  standards,  there  has  been  little  Impetus 
for  these  firms  to  standardize  their  products. 
Manufacturers'  resistance  to  standardiza- 
tion has  created  an  unnecessary  hazard,  since 
each  hospital  must  sort  out  discrepancies  In 
connectors  and  devise  a  system  to  prevent 
hazardous  currents  from  being  applied  to 
helpless  patients.  Oenerally,  the  manufac- 
txirer  considers  his  product  a  separate  unit 
rather  than  part  of  a  total  treatment  system, 
although  a  device  Is  rarely  \ised  by  Itself. 
In  designing  Instruments,  manufacturers 
almost  totally  Ignore  the  ease  with  which 
mistakes  can  be  made  In  the  hospital  en- 
vironment, where  personnel  are  often  hur- 
ried, strained  or  tired,  and  untrained  In  the 
use  of  the  equipment.  Fatal  errors  are  made 
that  could  be  prevented  by  safer  design. 

Often  the  grounding  devices  furnished 
with  electrical  equipment  are  weak,  easUy 
broken  and  not  designed  for  rough  handling. 
They  are  not  remotely  foolproof,  not  fall- 
safe  and  not  even  reliable.  Cords  and  plugs, 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  electrical 
safety  system,  are  usually  "totally  Inade- 
quate." according  to  Professor  Walter.  On 
occasion,  a  complex  and  expensive  piece  of 
equipment  Is  equipped  with  a  cheap.  Ineffi- 
cient plug. 

Fatally  for  patients  and  staff,  manufac- 
turers often  assume  that  users  have  technical 
competence,  which  they  almost  universally 
lack.  Instruction  booklets,  labels,  foolproof- 
Ing  and  protection  devices  are  far  Inferior  to 
what  IB  needed. 

One  respected  independent  testing  agency 
that  has  begun  to  test  and  evaluate  medical 
equipment  reports  an  "appalling"  number  of 
defective  instruments.  Research  at  the  Emer- 
gency Care  Research  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia revealed,  for  example,  defective  respira- 
tors that  were  "totally  unable  to  support 
respiration."  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  recalled  a  number  of  these  devices. 
Dr.  Joel  J.  Nobel,  ECRI's  director  of  re- 
search, says  that  "the  number  of  Ufe-threat- 
enlng  defects  Is  truly  appalling.  Most  are 
basic  design  deficiencies." 

ECRI  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  supported 
by  government  eigencles,  hospitals  and  pri- 
vate contributions.  No  staff  member  receives 
consulting  fees  from  the  health  devices  In- 
dustry. ECRI  findings  Indicate  that.  In  the 
absence  of  objective  testing  and  evaluation, 
unsafe  equipment  Is  being  used  In  hospitals 
that  are  unequipped  to  pretest  It. 

Hospital  associations  In  three  regions — 
California,  Texas  and  New  England — are  In 
the  process  of  setting  up  medical  product 
Information  exchange  systems.  Central  test- 
ing programs  to  serve  all  hospitals  In  a  region 
are  much  more  feasible  than  tests  conducted 
In  Individual  hospitals,  but  such  programs 
have  yet  to  get  underway. 

At  present,  there  are  no  government  regu- 
lations requiring  premarket  clearance  or 
standards  to  ensure  the  safety  and  perform- 
ance of  certain  medical  devices,  such  as 
catheters,  pacemakers,  diathermy  machines 
and  bone  pins.  During  the  past  several  years, 
efforts  to  bring  new  devices  under  regulations 
have  failed.  President  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nixon  have  supported  regulations  and  mini- 
mum standards  for  medical  devices.  In  Sep- 
tember 1970  a  study  group  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  and  headed  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Cooper.  Director  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  recommended  legislation  to  regulate 
these  devices. 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  by  Congressman 


Thomas  Foley  (D.,  Wash.)  to  establish  regu- 
lations and  standards  for  devices  not  covered 
by  present  law.  This  bill  was  originally  pro- 
posed In  1969,  but  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken.  Legislation  has  been  stymied  In  part 
by  claims  that  standards  for  such  Instru- 
ments are  difficult  to  set.  But  the  failure  of 
physicians  to  publicize  the  real  extent  of  the 
hazards  Is  the  reason  why  the  need  for  legis- 
latlon  has  been  unnoticed. 

Pretesting  of  these  devices  by  Independent 
testing  agencies  and  establishment  of  uni- 
form govenunent  standards  will  help  ensure 
that  the  Instnmients  are  safe,  that  they  are 
fall-safe  and  that  they  assiune  much  less 
knowledge  and  expertise  on  the  part  of  the 
typical  hospital  employee  who  runs  them. 

But  beyond  government  standards,  what 
Is  needed  Is  greater  vigilance  by  hospitals 
and  physldans.  In  the  absence  of  trained 
personnel,  adequate  electrical  systems  and 
rigid  Inspection  and  testing,  even  the  best 
designed  machine  may  become  a  killer.  Un- 
fortunately, there  Is  little  Indication,  on  a 
broad  scale,  that  hospitals  and  physicians 
are  prepared  to  make  a  major  commitment 
to  electrical  safety.  Instead,  there  is  every 
Indication  that  accidents  are  occurring  more 
frequently.  The  public  may  well  ask  where 
the  electric  safety  committees  in  hospitals 
are,  or  the  services  of  biomedical  engineers. 
Where  are  the  research  grants  to  study  ques- 
tions of  safety?  Where  is  the  leadership  of 
medloal  organizations  that  should  be  de- 
manding safety  from  manufacturers  and 
help  In  ensuring  safety  from  governments?  I 
do  not  believe  the  public  should  have  to  ae- 
cept  the  response  one  physician  made  to  the 
problem  of  hospital  safety:  that  after  all, 
moat  electrical  accidents  occur  In  the  home. 

It  Ifl  true  that  there  Is  too  little  under- 
standing of  electrical  hazards.  The  use  of 
two-prong  plugs  (without  a  third  grounding 
wire)  Is  a  simple  hazard  that  continues  to 
exist  In  many  homes  and  other  buildings. 
The  naivete  of  physicians  who  use  Intricate 
devices  Is  undoubtedly  shared  by  many  other 
people  who  do  not  understand  when  or  why 
electrical  devices  can  be  hazardous.  The 
housewife  who  simultaneously  touches  a 
toaster  and  a  refrigerator  handle  and  recelvw 
a  shock  usually  lives  to  return  the  toaster, 
or  change  the  wiring,  or  complain  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  heart  patient  who  re- 
ceives the  same  kind  of  shock  is  not  k 
fortunate. 

If  we  have  the  technology  to  stimulate  the 
heart,  to  sustain  life  and  to  probe  the  Inner- 
most regions  of  the  Ixxly,  we  also  have  the 
means  to  make  devices  that  are  safe  from 
human  error.  The  unprecedented  hope  offer- 
ed by  new  medical  technology  does  not  need 
to  bo  accompanied  by  unprecedented  risk. 
Such  avoidable  tragedies  In  otir  hospitals  will 
not  be  stopped  until  manvifactiu-ers  recog- 
nize the  limitations  of  the  personnel  who 
use  their  devices,  and  iintll  users  demand 
that  safety  be  built  Into  the  devices.  Dangers 
that  have  been  veiled  as  xmavoldable  risks, 
or  risks  Inherent  In  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  must  be  exposed.  Until  they  are, 
new  medical  devices  will  continue  their 
JekyU-and-Hyde  role— they  are  llfe-glvlng 
devices  for  some,  but  death  machines  foe 
others. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  2.  19711 
Hospitals  Need  To  Upobadb  Much 
I5LECTRICAL  Equipment 
(By  Dean  C.  Mller) 
New  York.— An  Bast  Coast  physician  try- 
ing to  revive   a  heart  patient  accidentally 
touched  an  energized  metal  plate  and  re- 
ceived a  Jolt  that  put  him  In  the  hospital— 
In  the  bed  next  to  his  patient. 

A  yotmg  girl  about  to  undergo  surgeiy 
in  a  southern  hospital  was  almost  killed 
when  a  common  piece  of  operating  room 
equipment— a  heart  monitor— short  cir- 
cuited. 
In  a  large  eastern  hoepltal.  a  patient  was 
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killed  when  a  doctor  turned  off  an  anes- 
tihesla  machine  and  it  exploded,  reportedly 
because  of  a  short  circuit. 

"Such  accidents  are  not  rare,"  said  Dr. 
Joeeph  Davis,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Medical  Devices  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. "They've  been  happening  for 

years." 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
there  have  been  1,200  hospital  deaths  due  to 
electric  shock.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  as  the  Health  Insurance  Institute  notes, 
medical  magazines  such  as  the  Jovu-nal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Hospital  Association 
bave  commented  on  the  growing  electrical 

baaard. 

Sales  of  X-rays  and  other  equipment  are 
estimated  at  $560  million  for  1970  and  ex- 
pected to  go  over  the  $1  billion  mark  by 
1»71. 

David  Lubln,  administrative  engineer  for 
the  Slnal  Hospital  of  Baltimore  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  technical  subcommittee  on  hos- 
pital wiring  and  equipment  of  the  national 
electrical  code,  believes  the  situation  Is  criti- 
cal because  of : 

1.  The  increased  use  of  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

a.  The  necessity  to  "wire"  a  patient  to 
monitors  and  pacemakers. 

"The  hazard  situation  Is  here  now,"  said 
LuWn.  "It  exists  In  thousands  of  hospitals." 

The  ntunber  of  legislative  reform  bills  In- 
troduced Into  Congress  Indicates  It  knows  the 
problem  exists.  "Unacceptable  numbo-s  of 
hazardous  and  unreliable  medical  devices 
now  affect  Interstate  commerce,"  said  Bep. 
Paul  Rogers  of  Florida  who  Introduced  one 
such  bill. 

One  electrical  problem  found  In  many  hos- 
pital operating  rooms  Involves  outlets.  They 
don't  have  outlets  that  will  accept  grounded 
three-pronged  plugs  used  on  moet  electronic 
devices. 

Defective  equipment  Is  always  a  problem. 
Seymour  Ben-Zvl,  director  of  scientific  and 
medical  Instrumentation  at  downstate  Med- 
ical Center,  New  York,  said  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  devices  his  staff  Inspects  are  hazardous. 

Electronic  danger  areas  In  a  hospital  In- 
clude "biomedical  equipment  and  Instrumen- 
tation such  as  dye  Injectors,  electrocardio- 
graphs and  monitors,"  said  Lubln.  Cathodes 
and  electrodes,  routinely  connected  to  i>a- 
tlents,  also  may  be  dangerous,  he  added. 

Lubln  noted  that  patients  can  "become  In- 
volved in  electrical  accidents  If  exix>sed  to 
defective  radios,  television  sets,  electric  beds 
and  vaporizers. 

He  said  lives  could  be  saved  and  the  cost 
of  improvement  kept  at  a  reasonable  level, 
if  health  centers  are  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  upgrade  all  electrical  and  electronic  de- 
vices with  "hospital  duty"  cords,  plugs  and 
receptacles. 

"All  such  high  quality  Items  are  available 
today,"  said  Lubln. 


ByMr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  1826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  additional  losses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

war  CLAIMS  legislation 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  so  as  to  make 
later  nationals  eligible  for  benefits. 

This  is  a  measure  which  I  first  offered 
many  years  ago.  Under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Claims  Act  only  per- 
sons who  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  their  loss  can  apply 


for  benefits.  All  those  who  came  to  this 
country  as  refugees,  but  who  did  not 
actually  receive  final  citizenship  papers 
until  after  their  loss  are  inelie:ible  to  file 
claims. 

I  stress  in  reintroducing  this  bill  which 
must  be  for  the  last  time — because  the 
entire  fund  will  have  been  distributed  by 
the  time  the  9»d  Congress  convenes — 
that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  funds  available 
even  to  pay  all  American  citizens  their 
full  claims,  and  until  that  is  done,  it  is 
doubtful  that  Congress  will  pass  a  bill 
such  as  this,  expanding  the  class  of 
claimants.  I  offer  the  measure  only  in  the 
hope  that  funds  now  in  litigation  will 
eventually  accrue  to  the  fund,  and  that 
with  these  additional  funds  available, 
congressional  attitudes  toward  later  na- 
tionals will  change.  Last  year,  certain  un- 
scrupulous agencies,  advertising  in  the 
foreign  language  press  and  nulio  offered, 
for  a  fee,  to  prepare  claims  for  later  na- 
tionals, asserting  that  this  bill  was  about 
to  become  law.  I  would  like  to  stress  to 
all  those  who  would  be  beneficiaries  first, 
that  it  is  milikely  this  bUl  will  pass 
imless  sufficient  funds  become  available 
and  second,  even  if  this  bill  were  to  be- 
come law,  there  would  be  no  need  to  pay 
any  agent  or  private  individual  to  pre- 
pare a  claim  since  Government  forms  and 
assistance  would  be  readily  available. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Payment  for  Extended  Care 
and  Home  Health  Services.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
PBOTEcnoN  against  retboacttvx  denial  of 
payments 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
protect  medicare  patients  from  retroac- 
tive denial  of  payments  for  posthospital 
services. 

Extended  care  benefits,  up  to  100  days, 
are  now  available  to  elderly  persons  who 
no  longer  require  inpatient  hospital  care, 
but  still  need  skilled  nursing  services.  To 
be  eligible  for  this  coverage,  a  patient 
must: 

Have  been  in  a  hospital  for  at  least 
3  consecutive  days  before  admission  to 
the  extended  care  facility ; 

Admitted  within  14  days  after  leaving 
the  hospital ;  and 

Certified  by  his  doctor  as  needing  ex- 
tended care  for  treatment  of  a  condi- 
tion for  which  he  was  hospitalized. 

Under  present  law.  the  determination 
of  whether  a  patient  qualifies  for  post- 
hospital  nursing  home  care  is  usually 
made  after  the  services  are  rendered.  As 
a  result,  medicare  benefits  have  been 
denied  retroactively  in  many  instances  by 
fiscal  intermediaries,  causing  hardships 
for  patients,  nursing  homes,  and  physi- 
cians. 

Because  of  this  problem,  many  doctors 
are  reluctant  to  refer  their  patients  to 
nursing  homes,  although  such  care  would 
be  of  important  therapeutic  value  and 
less  costly  than  continued  hospitaliza- 
tion. Large  numbers  now  believe  that  it 
is  preferable  to  leave  the  patient  in  a 


hospital,  rather  than  submit  him  to  this 
imcertain  risk.  But  shaving  one  hospital 
day  from  the  medicare  national  average 
could  result  in  savings  up  to  $400  million 
a  year. 

Caught  in  this  no  man's  land  is  the 
unsuspecting  elderly  patient  who  has 
reUed  in  good  faith  on  his  doctor's  certi- 
fication. Even  with  tliis  certification,  very 
few  patients  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  their  claims  will  be  reimbiu-sed  by 
medicare.  Quite  frequently  a  retroactive 
denial  of  payments  is  made  several  days, 
or  even  weeks,  after  the  services  were 
performed.  And  it  can  mean  a  charge  of 
hundreds  o:f  dollars — wiping  out  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  persons  living  on 
limited  incomes. 

Nursing  homes  are  also  in  a  dilemma 
because  they  may  not  receive  payment 
for  services  performed  in  good  faith. 
To  avoid  this  risk,  extended  care  facili- 
ties by  the  himdreds  have  dropped  out  of 
the  medicare  program. 

To  help  provide  a  solution  for  this 
pressing  problem,  my  bill  would  authorize 
advance  approval  for  extended  care  serv- 
ices. Under  this  proposal  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
establish  specific  periods  of  time  after 
hospitalization  during  which  a  patient 
would  be  presumed  to  require  services  in 
a  nursing  home.  This  determination 
would  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  illness  or  injury  and  other  pertinent 
factors.  In  cases  where  a  patient  failed 
to  convalesce  as  rapidly  as  expected, 
additional  extended  care  payments  be- 
yond the  presumed  period  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  intermediary,  based  upon 
appropriate  medical  evidence.  A  similar 
measure  would  also  apply  to  posthospital 
home  health  services. 

The  complexity  and  imcertainty  of  the 
extended  care  determination — plus  the 
fact  that  it  is  usually  made  retroac- 
tively— ^has  caused  confusion  for  all 
parties  concerned.  Moreover,  existing 
practices  may  encourage  attending 
physicians,  first,  to  delay  the  discharge 
of  a  patient  from  a  hospital,  where  cover- 
age is  less  likely  to  be  questioned,  or 
second,  to  recommend  a  less  economical 
course  of  treatment,  though  financially 
more  predictable. 

Much  more  can  be  gained  for  all 
parties  concerned  by  prescribing  mini- 
mum periods,  based  upon  sound  medical 
data,  during  which  treatment  at  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  would  be  covered. 
With  such  an  approach  medicare  pa- 
tients would  know  with  much  greater  cer- 
tainty that  their  biUs  for  skilled  nursing 
care  will,  in  fact,  be  covered.  And  doctors 
and  nursing  homes  can  be  more  confident 
that  they  will  be  paid  for  their  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1827 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  Pay- 
ment for  Extended  Care  and  Home  Health 
Services 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
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Representatives    of    the    United    Stat^    of 
America  in  Congress  assemUed.  That 

Sec.  233.  (a)(1)  Section  1814(a)  (2)  («!)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  ^trlk- 
ing  the  phrase.  "akUled  nursing  care  on  a 
continuing  basis"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  ^ere- 
of  ••posthospltal  InsUtutlonal  care  ^hlch 
requires  the  continuing  availability  of  sltUled 
nursing  and  related  skUled  services"; 

(2)  Section  1814  of  such  Act  (as  amanded 
by  section  226  of  this  Act)  la  amendad  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections :  ^ 

'•Payment  for  Posthoepltal  Extended  Care 
Services 
•(h)  An  Individual  shall  be  presumed  to 
require  the  care  specified  In  subsectlot  (a) 
(2)  (C)  of  this  section  and  payment  shUl  be 
made  to  an  extended  care  faculty  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1812)  for  post- 
hospital  extended  care  services  whlck  are 
Ivirnlshed  by  such  faculty  to  such  lndi\ftdual 

"(1)  the  certiflcaUon  referred  to  Inj  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  (C)  of  this  section  Is  submit- 
ted  for  approval  In  timely  fashion  prior  to 
the  time  of  admission  of  such  individual  to 
such  extended  care  faculty,  and 

'•(2)  such  certification  Is  accompanied  by 
(A)  a  plan  of  treatment  for  providing  such 
services,  and  (B)  as  may  be  reqxUred  b^  reg- 
ulaUons,  an  estimate  of  the  period  for  *vhlch 
such  services  will  be  reqiUred,  and 

••(3)  there  has  not  been  a  finding  prior 
to  or  at  the  time  of  such  admission  by  a  re- 
view group  designated  by  the  Secretar*  that 
such  individual  does  not  reqvUre  th4  care 
specified  in  subsection  (a)(2)(C)  oj  this 
section,  I 

but  only  for  services  furnished —         J 

"(4)  diiring  the  first  ten  days  of  th^  Indi- 
vidual's stay  in  the  extended  care  f4cUity, 

"(5)  if  less,  during  such  period  as  i»ay  be 
certified  under  subparagraph  (2)  (B)  ;  or  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  review  group  junder 
paragraph  (3).  I 

A  slmUar  presumption  and  payment  for  serv- 
ices furnished  thereafter  (for  such  ntimber 
of  days  as  are  specifically  approved  l^y  the 
review  group)  shaU  be  made  pursxxant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  if,  prior  to  the  thi^d  day 
before  the  last  day  for  which  such  payment 
may  be  made  or  (if  earlier)  a  day  spteclfied 
by  such  review  group,  appropriate  n^edical 
and  related  evidence  Is  submitted  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  review  groups  finds  that 
such  individual  continues  to  require!  for  a 
period  determined  in  accordance  wlth|  para- 
graph (4)  or  (5)  the  care  specified  l|i  sub- 
section (a)(2)(C)  of  this  section;  except 
that  where  such  evidence  Is  submitted  in 
timely  fashion  but  does  not  support  $uch  a 
finding,  payment  may  be  made  for  such  serv- 
ices as  are  fvirnlshed  by  such  extend^  care 
faculty  before  the  third  day  after  the  ttay  on 
which  such  faculty  receives  notice  of  the  re- 
view group's  determination. 
"Payment  for  Posthospltal  Home  pealth 
Services  ' 

"(1)  An  individual  shall  be  presume4  to  re- 
quire the  services  specified  In  subjection 
(a)  (2)  (D)  of  this  section  and  payment  shaU 
be  made  to  a  home  health  agency  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1812)  for  pcsthos- 
pltal  home  health  services  furnished  by  such 
agency  to  such  Individual  if — 

"(1)  the  certification  and  plan  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  of  this  sectibn.  ac- 
companied by  such  estimate  of  the  iumber 
of  visits  which  will  be  required  bv  such 
Individual  as  may  be  required  In  regulations, 
Is  submitted  In  timely  fashion  priori  to  the 
first  visit  by  such  agency,  and 

"(2)  there  has  not  been  a  finding  prior  to 
such  first  visit  by  a  review  group  designated 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  Individual  does 
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not  require  skilled  niirslng  care  on  an  inter- 
mittent basis  or  physical  or  speech  therapy, 
but  only  lor  services  furnished — 

"(3)  during  the  first  ten  such  visits,  or 
"(4)  if  less,  for  such  number  of  vlalta  as 
may  be  certified  under  paragraph  (l)  and  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  review  group  imder 
paragraph  (2) . 

A  similar  presumption  and  payment  for 
services  furnished  (for  such  number  of  visits 
as  are  specifically  approved  by  the  review 
group)  during  subsequent  visits  by  such 
agency  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  if,  prior  to  the  seventh  day 
before  the  final  visit  for  which  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  or  (if  earlier)  a  day 
specified  by  such  review  group,  appropriate 
medical  and  related  evidence  is  submitted 
on  the  basis  of  which  such  review  group  finds 
that  such  Individual  continues  for  a  number 
of  visits  determined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  to  require  sltUled  nursing 
care  on  an  intermittent  basU  or  physical  or 
speech  therapy;  except  that  where  such  evi- 
dence Is  submitted  in  timely  fashion,  but 
does  not  support  such  a  finding,  payment 
may  be  made  for  such  services  as  are  fur- 
nished by  such  home  health  agency  before 
the  day  on  which  such  agency  receives  notice 
of  the  review  group's  determination." 

(3)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  An  individual  shaU  be  presumed  to 
require  the  services  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  (A)  of  this  section  and  payment  shall 
be  made  to  a  home  health  agency  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1832)  for  home 
health  services  furnished  by  such  agency 
to  such  individual  If — 

"(1)  the  certification  and  plan  referred  to 
m  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  of  this  section,  ac- 
companied by  such  estimate  of  the  number 
of  visits  which  will  be  reqiUred  by  such  In- 
dividuals as  may  be  required  by  regulations, 
is  submitted  In  timely  fashion  prior  to  the 
first    visit    by    such    agency,    and 

•■(2)  there  has  not  been  a  finding  prior  to 
such  first  visit  by  a  review  group  designated 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  individual  does 
not  require  skilled  nursing  care  on  an  Inter- 
mittent basis  or  physical  or  speech  therapy, 
but  oialy  for  services  furnished — 

"(3)  during  the  first  ten  such  visits,  or 
"(4)  if  less,  for  such  a  number  at  such 
visits  as  may  be  certified  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  as  may  be  approved  by  the  review 
group  under  paragraph  (2). 
Payment  for  services  furnished  during  sub- 
sequent visits  (for  such  number  of  visits  are 
specifically  approved  by  the  review  group)  by 
such  agency  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  If,  prior  to  the  seventh 
day  before  the  flrmi  visit  for  which  such 
payment  may  be  made  or  (if  earUer)  a  day 
specified  by  such  review  group,  appropriate 
medical  and  related  evidence  Is  submitted 
on  the  basis  of  which  such  review  group 
finds  that  such  Individual  continues  to  re- 
quire for  a  number  of  visits  determined  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
skilled  nursing  care  on  an  intermittent  basis 
or  physical  or  speech  therapy;  except  that 
where  such  evidence  Is  submitted  In  timely 
fashion,  but  does  not  support  such  a  finding, 
payment  may  be  made  for  such  services  or 
furnished  by  such  home  health  agency  before 
the  day  on  which  such  agency  receives  notice 
of  the  review  group's  determination.  The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shaU  apply 
to  plans  of  care  Initiated  after  June  30,  1971." 

PROHIsmON  AGAINST  REASSIONMKNT  OP  CLAIMS 
TO    BENEFTTS 

Sec.  234.  (a)  Section  1842(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  No  payment  (228)  for  a  service  shall 


be  made  pursuant  to  an  assignment  under 
subparagraph  (B)  (U)  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  or  xmder  subsection  (f)  of 
section  1870  to  anyone  other  than  the  physi- 
cian or  other  person  who  furnishes  the  serv- 
ice, except  that  payment  may  be  made  (A) 
to  the  employer  of  such  physician  or  other 
person  if  such  physician  or  other  person  Is 
required  as  a  condition  of  his  employment  to 
turn  over  his  fee  for  such  service  to  his  em- 
ployer, or  (B)  (where  the  service  was  provided 
in  a  hospital,  clinic,  or  other  faclUty)  to  the 
facility  In  which  the  service  was  provided. 


ByMr.  EXDMINICK: 
S.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the 
public  health  by  strengthening  the  na- 
tional effort  to  conquer  cancer.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

ACT   TO    CONQUER   CANCER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  measure  which  is  in- 
tended to  substantially  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  cures  for  cancer.  This 
morning  the  President  called  on  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  his  additional  $100  million 
to  support  his  expanded  campaign 
against  cancer.  He  also  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  cancer-cure  program 
witliin  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
where  it  can  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
other  wide-ranging  research.  He  noted 
that  it  was  important  that  this  program 
be  identified  as  one  of  the  Nation's  high- 
est priorities,  and  that  its  potential  for 
relieving  human  suffering  not  be  com- 
promised by  the  familiar  dangers  of 
bureaucracy  and  redtape.  He  asked  that 
the  Congress  give  the  cancer-cure  pro- 
gram independent  budgetary  status  and 
that  it  make  its  director  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  President. 

In  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Union  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1971.  and  again  in  this  special 
message  on  health  concerning  a  national 
health  strategy  on  February  18,  1971,  the 
President  expressed  his  determination  to 
wage  a  successful  campaign  against  can- 
cer Today's  action  by  the  President  is 
another  bold  step  in  the  determination  to 
make  giant  strides  against  cancer  and 
thus  in  the  President's  words  "Brmglng 
new  hope  for  all  Americans— and  indeed 
for  all  the  world." 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  together  with  the  Presidents 
statement  on  the  program  dated  May  11. 

1971 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1828 
A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Sen-Ice 
Act  so  as  to  promote  the  public  health  oy 
strengthening  the  national  effort  to  con- 
quer cancer 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  ^tes  oJ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tnis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  To  Conquer 
Cancer." 

CANCER-CURE   PROGRAM    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended   by  redesignating  sections  40i. 
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402,  403,  404,  40&,  and  406,  and  references  In 
such  Act  thereto,  as  sections,  and  references 
to  sections,  404,  405,  406,  407,  408,  said  409, 
respectively;  and  by  inserting,  immediately 
before  such  redesignated  section  404,  the 
foUowlng  new  sections: 

"CANCER-CURE    PROGRAM 

■Sec.  401.  (a)  The  cancer-cure  program  Is 
hereby  established  In  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  program,  acting  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  programs  and  activities 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
have  as  its  objective  the  conquest  of  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

'•(b)  The  cancer-cure  program  shall  be 
administered  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shaU  serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and,  with  respect  to  such  functions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

•'FtJNCTlONS  or  THE  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  402.  The  program — 

"(1)  shaU  administer  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  with  respect 
to  cancer; 

"(2)  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  to  Improve  and  coordinate  research 
and  development  programs  and  activities 
within  the  executive  branch,  and  within  or 
among  other  pubUc  or  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions,  relating  to  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  cancer; 

'•(3)  is  authorized  to  provide,  directly  or 
otherwise,  for  the  production  or  distribution 
of  specialized  biological  materials,  drugs,  or 
other  therapeutic  substances,  for  cancer 
research; 

"(4)  Is  authorized  to  acquire  (by  purchase, 
lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise) ,  con- 
struct, improve,  repair,  ojjerate,  or  maintain 
cancer  centers,  laboratories,  research  or  other 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
necessary  related  accommodations,  and  such 
other  real  or  personal  property  (including 
patents)  as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part;  except 
that  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease  of 
facilities  In  or  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  effected  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  for  the  use 
of  the  program  but  without  regard  to  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1877,  19  Slat.  370;  and 

"(5)  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as 
the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident, may  prescribe  to  encourage  or  coordi- 
nate pubUc  or  private  programs  of  research  or 
development  which  show  reasonable  promise 
of  contributing  to  the  prevention,  diagno- 
sis, or  treatment  of  cancer. 

"CANCER-CURE      ADVISORY      COMMrTTEX 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Cancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Committee  shaU  consist  of  the  Secretary,  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Cancer  Council,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  not  to 
exceed  ten  additional  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Secretary,  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Cancer  CouncU,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  shaU 
serve  on  the  Committee  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers. The  remaining  members  shall  hold  office 
for  such  term  or  terms  as  the  President  may 
prescribe.  Compensation  and  travel  expenses 
of  members  of  the  Committee,  other  than 
ex  officio  members  and  members  who  are  in 
the  full  time  employ  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  governed  by  section  208(c). 

"(b)  The  Conmilttee  shaU  advise  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Cancer- Cure  Program  on  ways  and  means  of 
conquerlnlg  cancer  and  on  matters  of  policy, 
organization,  and  management  arising  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act  and  roelatlng 


to  the  conquest  of  cancer,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  general  criteria  for  approval  of 
applications  under  this  Act  for  the  award  of 
grants,  contracts,  and  other  assistance." 

(b)  (1)  The  heading  of  Utle  IV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
"TITLE  IV— CANCER-CUBE  PROGRAM; 
NATIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES". 

(2)  The  heading  of  Part  A  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  "Part  A — Can- 
cer-Cure Program  and  National  Cancer  In- 
stxtutb". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  UiUted  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(94)    Director,    Cancer-Cure   Program." 

NATIONAL     CANCER     INSTITUTE     MADE     PART     OF 
CANCER-CUBE     PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  404  (as  redesignated  by 
this  Act)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL     CANCER     INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  404.  The  National  Cancer  Institute 
shaU  be  a  part  of  the  Cancer-Cure  Program. 

(b)  Section  405  (as  redesignated  by  this 
Act)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  that  precedes 
clause  (a)  of  such  section,  except  the  head- 
ing thereof,  and  Inserting  the  following  in 
lieu  of  such  stricken  matter: 

"Sec.  405.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  301  with  reject  to  cancer,  the  Can- 
cer-Cure Program,  through  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Cancer-Cvire  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
National  Advisory  Cancer  CouncU,  shall — ". 

(c)  Section  406  (as  redesignated  by  this 
Act)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  (1)(A)  by  strUtlng  out  "Surgeon 
General"  wherever  it  appears  In  such  section 
and  inserting  "Cancer-Cure  Program"  In  lieu 
thereof;  (B)  by  striking  out  "he  "  and  "him" 
wherever  either  appears  In  such  section  and 
insertiiig  'the  Program"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  "section  402"  wherever 
It  api>ears  and  Inserting  "section  402  and 
section  405"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "Institute"  in  subsection  (b) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Pro- 
gram or  Institute". 

COORDINATION     OF     FUNCTIONS     OF     NATIONAL 
ADVISORY    CANCER    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  406 
(as  redesignated  by  this  Act) ,  and  clause  (I) 
of  section  301.  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  are  amended  by  striking  out  "National 
Cancer  Advisory  CouncU"  and  "National  Ad- 
visory Cancer  CouncU".  respectively,  and  In- 
serting "Cancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee" 
In  Ueu  thereof. 

(b)  (1)  Section  407  (as  redesignated  by 
this  Act)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  councU 
is  authorized"  preceding  clause  (a),  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  such  gen- 
eral criteria  as  the  Cancer-Cure  Advisory 
Committee  may  prescribe,  the  National  Ad- 
visory  Cancer   CouncU   Is  authorized". 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  wherever 
It  may  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Cancer-Cure  Program";  (B)  In  clause  (a) 
thereof  by  striking  out  '•section  402"  and  In- 
serting "section  402  or  section  406"  In  Ueu 
thereof;  and  (C)  in  clause  (d)  thereof  by 
striking  out  all  following  "Act"  and  insert- 
ing a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

REMOVAL  or  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR    CONSTRUCTION 

"SEC.  5.  Section  408  (as  redesignated  by 
this  Act)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "shall  be 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  the 
erection  of  buildings  only  if  so  specified,  but 
In  the  absence  of  express  limitation  therein", 
and  (B)   by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 


and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the 
Oancer-Cure  Program". 

Statement  bt  the  PREsmENT 
Cancer  has  become  one  of  mankind's  dead- 
liest and  most  elusive  enemies.  The  conquest 
of  cancer  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  ef- 
forts of  our  time. 

Success  wlU  test  the  very  limits  of  our 
imagination  and  our  resourcefulness.  It  wUl 
require  a  high  sense  of  purpose  and  a  strong 
sense  of  discipline. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  on  January  22,  1971,  and 
again  in  my  sp>ecial  message  to  the  Congress 
concerning  a  National  Health  Strategy  on 
February  18.  1971.  I  expressed  my  determi- 
nation to  wage  a  successful  campaign 
against  this  dread  disease.  I  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional  $100 
million  to  support  such  an  effort.  I  am 
pleased  that  In  recent  days  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  favorably 
viewed  this  request  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House — which  votes  today — and  the  Sen- 
ate will  both  follow  the  Committee  recom- 
mendations. 

FEARS    AND    HOPES    ABOUT    CANCER 

Across  the  Nation,  there  Is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  our  vast  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources  should  promptly  be  mar- 
shaled In  an  unprecedented  attack  on  this 
devastating  disease. 

This  consensus  springs  both  from  fear  and 
from  hope. 

Cancer  Is  second  only  to  heart  disease  In 
the  number  of  lives  It  takes  in  this  country. 
And  the  nature  of  Its  ravages  makes  It  our 
most  feared  disease.  If  the  present  Incidence 
of  cancer  were  to  continue  some  52  million 
Americans  who  are  alive  today  would  con- 
tract this  disease  someday.  This  means  that 
cancer  would  strike  one  out  of  every  four 
individuals  in  tlUs  country — and  two  out  of 
every  three  American  families.  It  woiUd  mean 
that  in  the  next  ten  years  alone,  three  and  a 
half  milUon  Americans  woiUd  die  from  can- 
cer.  For  many  of  its  victims,  death  Is  a  slow 
and  painful  process.  And  for  many  of  their 
famUies,  the  personal  tragedy  Is  compounded 
by  the  financial  implications  of  a  prolonged 
disease. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  Is  much 
reason  to  hope. 

New  vistas  are  now  opening  for  further 
research  into  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  cancer,  the  result  of  some  remarkable 
advances  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  ten  years  as  we  have  multlpUed  many 
times  over  our  fundamental  knowledge  In 
this  area.  Virus  research,  for  example,  has 
demonstrated  that  cancer  can  be  produced 
in  animals  by  over  110  of  the  nearly  1,000 
viruses  that  science  has  Identified.  We  have 
learned  that  animal  cancers  can  be  Induced 
by  over  1,000  chemical  substances.  Effective 
measures  for  preventing  cancer  have  been 
developed  In  animals,  and  scientists  have 
even  demonstrated  that  human  cancers  can 
be  prevented  by  avoiding  exjKJsure  to  cer- 
tain chemicals.  Other  advances  Include  new 
surgical  procedures,  more  effective  radiation 
therapy,  and  techniques  for  treating  cancer 
with  Improved  combinations  of  known 
drugs. 

AU  of  these  developments  have  fueled  our 
hopes  and  provided  a  broad  frontier  of  pos- 
sibilities for  researchere  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  This  Is  why  I  was  able  to  sug- 
gest In  my  special  health  message  to  the 
Congress  in  February  that  "of  aU  our  re- 
search endeavors,  cancer  research  may  now 
be  In  the  best  position  to  benefit  from  a 
great  Infusion  of  resources." 

more  money  and  better  organization 
The  time  has  now  oome  for  us  to  put  our 
money  where  our  hopes  are.  In  the  first  fuU 
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budget  developed  by  this  admlnlstrajtlon 
last  year,  an  increase  or  $20  milUon  was  pro- 
vided for  cancer  programs.  For  fiscal  year 
1972  the  administration  request  for  caticer 
propiims  Is  slightly  over  «332  million- -an 
increase  of  $100  mlUlon  irom  the  1971  fscal 
year.  If  these  resources  are  provided  by  the 
Congress,  we  should  be  able  to  finance  a  new 
and  massive  assault  on  caJicer.  If  It  should 
turn  out  that  we  need  more  money,  howi  sver, 
I  will  not  hestltate  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
provide  whatever  funds  can  be  effectively 
utilized.  But  I  would  also  emphasize  this 
important  point:  More  money  alone  will  not 
be  enough.  Money  can  help  set  the  stagis  for 
faster  progress,  but  in  the  end  it  Is  bialn- 
power  alone  which  can  le«ul  us  to  our  gials. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  need  to  mo- 
bUize  the  intelUgence  and  ImaglnaUot  of 
our  doctors  and  scientists.  And  It  also  m  eans 
that  we  must  do  a  better  Job  of  tailing  the 
Nation's  administrative  and  organizational 
sltllls,  which  can  help  remove  many  raad- 
bloclcs  to  success.  Our  capacities  for  efBiient 
management  were  Instrumental  in  ouj  ef- 
forts to  split  the  atom  and  travel  to  the 
moon.  Now  we  need  to  apply  those  lame 
capacities  to  the  conquest  of  canxser. 

This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  a  wide 
variety  of  research  activities  In  all  par*  of 
the  country,  In  many  areas  ot  society  a4d  In 
a  great  number  of  disciplines  must  be  eare- 
fully  coordinated.  There  must  be  as  much 
cross- fertilization  as  possible  between  Vari- 
ous sclenClflc  pursuits.  J 

In  the  past,  the  National  Instltut^  of 
Health  have  had  considerable  succe*  In 
fostering  such  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion and,  in  the  process,  they  have  eA-ned 
both  the  respect  of  the  scientific  commanlty 
and  the  gratitude  of  thousands  who  live 
happier  and  healthier  lives  because  ofiNIH 
successes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  thave 
asked  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Cajpcer- 
Cure  Program  within  the  National  Ijnsti- 
tutee  oif  Health,  where  It  can  take  thejfull- 
est  advantage  of  other  wide  ranging  re- 
search. 1 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  important  that|  this 
program  be  Identified  as  one  of  our  hlihest 
priorities,  and  that  Its  potential  for  relieving 
human  suffering  not  be  compromised  by  the 
familiar  dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape. 
For  this  reason,  1  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
give  the  Cancer- Cure  Program  Independent 
budgetary  status  and  to  make  Its  Director  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  President.  This  f  ffcrt 
needs  the  full  weight  and  support  of  the 
Presidency  to  see  to  It  that  It  moves  tenant 
Its  goals  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I  am 
further  recommending  that  this  Director  be 
supported  by  a  strong  management  ^up 
which  has  as  Its  one  goal:  the  cure  of  can- 
cer— and  which  can  pursue  that  goal  with 
single-minded  tenacity. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  tlMtt  a 
new  Cancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee  De  set 
up  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  advice  and  as- 
sistance for  the  President  and  for  other^  who 
lead  the  Cancer-Cure  Program,  partlci^arly 
as  they  work  to  set  Intelligent  priorities  for 
the  Nation's  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  deiailed 
management  and  administrative  mechaiUsms 
for  carrying  out  these  plans  have  beeij  dls- 
cxissed  In  considerable  detail  within  th*  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  with  experts  in 
the  field  outside  of  Government,  and  lb  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Departmant  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As  these 
plans  are  Uanslated  Into  action.  I  hop«»  that 
the  Congress  wlU  comment  on  them  anc^  sug- 
gest additional  ways  In  which  we  can  jwork 
toward  these  significant  goals. 

I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
cancer  research,  however,  without  oflerlng 
a  word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  experts  that 
we  consulted  with  told  us  that  blomedlapU  re- 


search is  a  notoriously  xinpredlctable  enter- 
prise. Instant  breakthroughs  are  few  and  the 
path  of  progress  is  strewn  with  unexpected 
obstacles.  As  we  imdertake  this  cnisade,  we 
must  put  on  the  armor  of  patience,  ready  to 
persist  in  our  efforts  through  a  waiting  pe- 
riod of  unknown  and  possibly  angxilshing 
duration. 

Yet  I  feel  confident  that  with  such  funding 
as  I  have  proposed,  with  such  organizations 
as  we  are  developing,  with  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  men  and  women  from 
many  disciplines,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  make  great  strides  against  this 
terrible  enemy,  bringing  new  hope  for  all 
Americans — and  indeed  new  hope  for  all  the 
world. 


ByMr.SAXBE: 

S.  1829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from 
$70.40  to  $100  the  minimum  monthly  in- 
surance benefit  payable  thereunder,  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  supplementary 
payments  to  low-income  recipients  of 
old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder,  and  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  their 
benefits  on  account  of  excess  earnings. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  President  Nixon  signed  into  law,  a 
bill  increasing  social  security  benefits 
by  10  percent.  I  was  delighted  to  see  this 
increase  actually  become  law  and  know 
the  relief  it  will  bring  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

Although  the  10-percent  Increase  has 
now  been  enacted,  there  are  still  some 
necessary  improvements  in  the  social  se- 
curity system;  in  particular,  increased 
benefits  to  the  elderly.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  designed  to  provide  these 
increased  benefits. 

My  bill  would  do  three  things: 

First,  increase  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  to  $100. 

Second,  guarantee  a  minimum  income 
of  $160  a  month  to  an  individual,  and 
$220  a  month  to  a  couple. 

Third,  lift  the  earnings  limitation  from 
$1,680  to  $2,600  a  year. 

The  first  phase  of  the  bill — raising  the 
minimum  payment  to  $100 — is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  our  elderly.  The  present 
$70  minimum  is  grossly  inadequate  in  to- 
day's inflationary  spiral.  We  all  feel  the 
effects  of  inflation,  but  the  ones  hardest 
hit  are  our  older  citizens.  It  is  therefore 
essential  for  us  to  raise  this  minimum 
monthly  pasmient — at  least  to  bring  it  in 
line  with  the  present  inflationary  scale. 

The  second  portion  Involves  an  in- 
come sissurance  plan  for  social  security 
recipients  through  supplementary  pay- 
ments. The  poverty  level  for  a  single 
elderly  individual  is  presently  $159  a 
month,  according  to  standards  set  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  adjusted  to  take  ac- 
coimt  of  price  increases  through  Febru- 
ary 1971.  My  bill  will  guarantee  all  re- 
tired and  disabled  workers  an  income  of 
$160  a  month,  and  if  he  is  married.  $200 
a  month.  For  example,  if  a  man  received 
the  $100  monthly  minimum,  as  provided 
in  this  bill,  and  had  no  other  income,  he 
would  receive  an  additional  payment  of 


$60  to  reach  the  guarantee  of  $160  a 
month.  Thus,  through  this  provision,  our 
older  citizens  would  at  least  be  lifted  to 
the  poverty  Une. 

The  third  section  of  my  bill  involves 
the  earnings  limitation  feature  of  the 
social  security  bill.  There  are  thousands 
of  our  senior  citizens  who  can  and  do 
wish  to  work;  but  because  of  a  restric- 
tive limit  on  earnings,  these  people  are 
penalized  for  working  by  a  subsequent 
loss  in  social  security  payments.  As  it 
stands  now,  a  person  can  collect  Social 
Security  even  though  he  draws  huge 
sums  in  imeamed  income;  but  once  he 
becomes  a  wage  earner,  he  puts  his  pay- 
ments In  Jeopardy.  To  me,  this  is  not 
fair.  If  a  person  wants  to  work,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  have  his  so- 
cial security  benefits  as  well.  My  bill 
would  lift  the  earnings  limitation  from 
the  present  level  of  $1,680  to  $2,600  a 
year.  A  retired  person  should  be  allowed 
to  earn  it  at  least  that  much  without 
forfeiting  his  rightful  benefits. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  1829 

To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Increase  from  $70.40  to  $100  the  mini- 
mum monthly  insurance  beueflt  payable 
thereunder,  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
supplementary  payments  to  low-Income 
recipients  of  old-age  or  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  thereunder,  and  to  increase 
the  annual  amount  Individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  their  benefits  on  account  of 
excess  earnings 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  table  In  section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
matter  beglrming  with  the  line  on  which 
appears  the  following: 

" $16.20  $64.00 $76  $70.40  $105.60" 

or  lees 
and  continuing  through  the  line  on  which 
appears  the  following: 

"26.95  27.46  91.90  114  118  101.10  151.70" 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
stricken  the  following: 

• $26.94  90.60 $113  $100.00  $150.00 

or  less 

$26.95    27,46   91.90    $114    118    101.10    151.70". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death 
payments  under  such  title  in  the  case  of 
deaths  occurring  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  "ntle  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections : 

'■  SUPPLE  MINT  AKT  PAYMENTS  FOB  LOW-INCOMX 
RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AOE  OB  DMABIUTY  INStJl- 
ANCE  BENSITTS 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  individual'  means 
an  Individual  who,  for  any  month,  is  en- 
titled to — 

"(A)  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  under 
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section  202(a)  (Including  any  Individual  en- 
titled to  such  a  benefit  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  section  227) ;  or 

"(B)  a  disability  benefit  under  section 
223;  except  that.  If  two  Individuals  who  are 
married  to  each  other  and  who  live  In  the 
same  household  are  each  entltied  to  a 
monthly  benefit  referred  to  In  clause  (A)  or 
(B),  only  the  Individual  who  Is  the  husband 
shall  (for  purposes  of  this  section)  be  re- 
garded 83  an  eligible  Individual. 

"(2)  The  term 'monthly  Insurance  benefit' 
means  either  of  the  benefits  referred  to  In 
clauses  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  term  'amount'  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  any  monthly  Insurance  benefit 
means  the  amount  of  such  benefit  after  any 
reduction  brought  about  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  202  (q)  or  203(a). 

"(4)  The  term  'Income'  means  all  Income 
from  any  source  (other  than  Income  derived 
from  supplementary  payments  under  this 
section);  except  that,  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  an  eligible  Individual,  such 
term  does  not  include  a  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  paid  to  such  Individual. 

"Eligibility  for  Supplementary  Payments 

"(b)  Any  eligible  Individual  shall  (sub- 
ject to  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
section)  be  entltied  to  monthly  supplemen- 
tary payments  under  this  section  for  any 
month  If  the  amount  of  the  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled  Is  less 
Uian — 

"(1)  $220,  m  case  such  individual  Is  mar- 
ried and  lives  In  the  household  in  which  his 
spouse  resides;  or 

"(2)  $160,  In  case  such  Individual  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  specified  In  clause  (1), 
"Amount  of  Supplementary  Payments 

"(c)  The  amount  of  the  supplementary 
payments  to  which  any  eligible  Individual  Is 
entltied  under  this  section  for  any  month 
shaU  (subject  to  subsection  (d) )  be  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(1)  $220,  in  case  such  Individual  U  mar- 
ried and  lives  In  the  household  In  which  his 
spouse  resides;  or 

"(2)  $160,  In  case  such  Individual  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  specified  in  clause  ( 1 ) . 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  is  entltied 
for  such  month. 

"Deductions  from  Supplementary  Payments 
on  Account  of  Income 

"(d)  If  for  any  period — 

"(1)  any  ell^ble  Individual  Is  entltied  to 
supplementary  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  any  income  Is  received,  during  such 
period,  by  such  Individual  or  (In  case  such 
individual  Is  married  and  living  In  the  house- 
bold  In  which  his  spoiise  resides)  by  the 
spouse  of  such  Individual; 
deductions  from  the  supplementary  pay- 
ments payable  to  such  individual  shall  be 
niade,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  reduce  the  amotmt  of  th« 
supplementary  payments  payable  to  such  In- 
dividual by  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  income  received  during  such  period  by 
such  Individual  and  (In  case  such  Individual 
is  married  and  living  In  the  household  In 
which  his  wife  resides)  by  the  spouse  of  such 
Individual  (or,  if  less,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  supplementary  payments  to 
which  such  individual  U  entltied  for  such 
period). 

"Suspension  of  Payment  When  Individual  Is 
Residing  Outside  the  United  States 
"(e)  The  supplementary  payments  other- 
wise payable  to  any  eligible  Individual  un- 
der this  section  for  any  month  shall  not  be 
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paid  if,  during  such  month,  such  individual 
Is  not  a  resident  of  the  United  States.  Fckr 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'United 
States'  means  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Treatment  as  Monthly  Insurance  Benefits 
"(f)   For  purposes  of  subsections  (t)   and 
(u)    of  section  202,  and  of  section  1840,  a 
monthly  supplementary  payment  vinder  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  a  monthly  insur- 
ance benefit  payable  under  section  202. 
"Automatic  Adjustment  In  Eligibility  for  and 
Amount  of  Supplementary  Payments  Based 
on  Increases  in  the  Cost  of  Living 
"(g)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)    the  term  'base  quarter'  means  the 
period  of  three  consecutive  calendar  months 
ending  on  June  30,  1972,  and  the  period  of 
three  consecutive  calendar   months  ending 
on  June  30  of  each  year  thereafter; 

"(B)  the  term  'cost-of-living  computation 
quarter'  means  any  base  quarter  (beginning 
no  earlier  than  April  1.  19'73)  in  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  exceeds,  by  not  less  than 
three  per  centum,  such  Index  In  the  latest  of 
(I)  January  1,  1973,  or  (11)  the  base  quarter 
which  was  most  recently  a  oost-of-llvlng 
computation  quarter,  or  (111)  the  most  recent 
calendar  month  (after  January  31,  1972)  in 
which  an  Increase  (other  than  an  Increase 
under  this  subsection)  in  the  dollar  amounts 
contained  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (e) 
became  effective  based  upon  an  Act  of  CXm- 
gress;  and 

"(C)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  a  base 
quarter  shall  be  the  monthly  average  of 
such  Index  In  such  quarter. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  is  also  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter,  he  shall, 
effective  for  January  of  the  next  calendar 
year.  Increase  the  dollar  amounts  contained 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (as  Increased 
previously  under  this  subsection)  by  the 
same  percentage  (rounded  to  the  next  higher 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  If  such  percentage 
Is  an  odd  multiple  of  .05  of  1  percent  and  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent  In  any 
other  case)  as  the  percentage  by  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  such  cost-of-Uv- 
In  computation  quarter  exceeds  such  Index 
for  the  base  quarter  determined  after  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (1)  (B). 

"(B)  The  increase  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  shaU  apply 
In  the  case  of  supplementary  payments  under 
this  section  for  months  after  December  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  occurred  such 
cost-of-Uvlng   computation   quarter. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  the  increase 
provided  by  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  particular  cost-of-Uvlng  computation 
quarter  shaU  not  be  effective  as  provided  in 
such  subparagraph  (A)  If  in  the  calender  year 
la  which  such  oost-of-llvlng  computation 
quarter  occxirs  a  law  has  been  enacted  which 
provides  for  an  Increase  in  the  doUar 
amounts  contained  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c). 

"Applications  for  Supplementary  Payments 
"(h)  No  supplementary  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  payable  to  any  eligible 
Individual  tinlees  such  individual  has  filed 
an  application  for  such  payments  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shaU  by 
regulations  prescribe.  No  application  for  sup- 
plementary payments  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  month  prior  to  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  such  applica- 
tion Is  filed;  and  no  application  for  such 
payments  which   Is  filed  prior  to  Novem- 


ber 1,  1971.  ShaU  be  accepted  as  for  such  pay- 
ments for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"SpedAl  Rule  to  Prevent  Loes  of  Benefits 
on  Account  of  Marriage 
"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaloci 
<^  this  section,  if  any  individual  becomes 
married  after  the  first  month  for  which  he 
is  entitled  to  supplementary  benefits  under 
this  section,  the  amount  of  the  supplemen- 
tary benefits  payable  to  such  individual  un- 
der this  section  for  the  month  in  which  he 
becomes  married  (or  cmy  month  thereafter) 
ShaU  not  be  leas  than  the  amount  ot  the 
supplementary  benefits  which  woiild  have 
been  payable  to  him  for  such  month  If  he 
were  not  married. 

"Annual  Reimbursement  of  Federal  Old -Age 
and  Survivors  Insiirance  Trust  Fund 

"(J)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survlv- 
otB  Insurance  Trust  Fund.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  such  Trust  Fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare deems  necessary  on  account  of — 

"(1)  payments  made  under  this  section 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  aU  fis- 
cal years  prior  thereto; 

"(2)  the  additional  administrative  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  payments  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and 

"(3)  any  loss  In  Interest  to  such  Tnist 
Fund  resulting  from  such  payments  and  ex- 
penses; 

In  order  to  place  such  Tmst  Fund  In  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
as  It  would  have  been  In  If  such  payments 
had  not  been  made." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  supplementary 
payments  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1971. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$225". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203(h) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$225". 

(3)  Paragr^h  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (h) ,  an  individual's  excess  etun- 
Ings  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  his  earnings  for  such  year  In  excess  of  the 
product  of  $225  multlpUed  by  the  number 
of  months  In  such  year.  The  excess  earnings 
as  derived  under  the  preceding  sentence,  if 
not  a  multiple  of  $1.  ahaU  be  reduced  to  the 
next  lower  multiple  of  $1." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1970. 


By  Mr.  JAVFTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  require  that  the 
budget  contain  information  with  respect 
to  revenue  losses  incurred  and  indirect 
expenditures  made  through  the  Federal 
tax  system.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
'Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  for 
referral  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

This  bUl  will  require  the  budget  to  fur- 
nish detailed  Information  about  revenue 
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losses,  which  we  estimate  this  year  a  t  $40 
billion,  through  a  variety  of  special  tax 
provisions.  It  does  not  mean  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  these  losses.  We  may 
very  well  choose  to  carry  them  on.  Bi  it,  by 
providing  that  the  public  shall  mow 
about  them  and  we  shall  know  about 
them,  at  least,  they  will  not  be  bur- 
ied in  a  mass  of  data  but  will  stand  out 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  grasp  what  they 
mean.  This  bill  will  require  the  budget 
to  furnish  detailed  information  iibout 
these  revenue  losses. 

The  bin  requires  the  budget  to  co;  itain 
estimates  of  the  losses  in  revenues  from 
special  Federal  tax  provisions  both :  nrst, 
on  a  provision-by-provision  basis:  and 
second,  by  budget  function.  A  provlsion- 
by-provision  accounting  will  provide  in- 
formation on  the  revenue  loss  causfd  by 
each  section  of  the  tax  code  which  gtants 
special  or  preferential  treatment.  A  a  ac- 
counting by  budget  function  will  i  elate 
revenue  losses  to  the  various  puriwses. 
such  as  national  defense  or  health,  v  rhich 
the  special  tax  provisions  are  designed 
to  serve.  The  latter  tjTie  of  information 
was  provided  in  the  1968  annual  repcrt  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  also  in 
the  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Weidenbaum  before  the  Subcomriittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  Jime  2,  lt70.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  relevant 
portion  of  Mr.  Weidenbaum's  statepent 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  illustnative 
purposes  at  the  conclusion  of|  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [(Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it 
firm  conviction  that  the  informati 
quested  by  this  bill  will  be  of  in 
able  value   to   the   administration, 
Congress,  and  the  general  public, 
tablishing  Federal  tax  policies  and 
emment  spending  priorities. 

Publication  of  these  estimates  wiji  call 
attention  to  the  cost  to  the  Treasiiry  of 
the  various  Federal  tax  preferencei  and 
will  provide  clearer  insight  into  the^yer- 
all  allocation  of  public  resources.  These 
estimates  must  be  available  so  thajt  the 
public  may  become  more  fully  infdrrned 
as  to  these  matters,  which  bear  s«  im- 
portantly upon  proposals  affecting  the 
tax  laws  and  the  spending  of  thei  rev- 
enues. J 

Information  on  the  revenue  coats  of 
the  separate  tax  preference  items  on  a 
provision-by-provlsion  basis  will!  ob- 
viously be  helpful  as  an  analytical  and 
evaluative  tool  in  the  continuing  striiggle 
for  tax  reform.  Such  information  will 
assist  us  in  shaping  a  tax  structure  which 
is  both  economically  rational  and  fliir  to 
all  taxpayers.  j 

Relating  the  revenue  losses  to  budget 
outlays  on  a  category  basis  wUl  illustrate 
the  total  Government  support  prodded 
to  each  budget  fimction  or  prograii,  by 
giving  recognition  to  indirect  expiendi- 
tures  made  through  the  tax  systeim  In 
the  form  of  special  tax  relief.  W»  will 
thus  have  fuller  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  true  allocation  of  public 


resources.  Such  an  understanding  is  cru- 
cial to  both  the  determination  of  sensible 
outlay  priorities  and  the  evaluation  of 
specific  spending  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat,  we  are 
not  seeking  in  any  implicit  or  indirect 
way  to  go  after  any  particular  tax  pref- 
erence or  any  particular  loss  of  revenue 
under  the  special  Federal  tax  provisions 
but  we  feel  the  time  has  come  to  know 
what  they  amount  to  and  also  how  they 
relate  as  an  indirect  expenditure  to  each 
particular  fimction  set  up  in  the  budget. 

We  hope  very  much  that  we  shall  have 
early  consideration  of  this  matter,  what 
we  consider  to  be  a  highly  desirable 
reform  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  I  both 
serve,  as  well  as  by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bUl  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1830 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  to  require  that  the  budget  con- 
tain Information  with  respect  to  revenue 
losses  Incurred  and  indirect  expyenditures 
made  through  the  Federal  tax  system 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921, 
as  amended   (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is  amended  by 
adding  new  clauses  (13)  and  (14)  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  follows: 

"(13)  estimates  of  the  losses  in  revenues 
for  the  last  completed  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal 
year  In  progress,  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
which  result — 

"(a)  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  laws  which  cause  the  income  tax 
bases  to  deviate  from  widely  accepted  defini- 
tions of  income  and  standards  of  business 
accounting  by  prescribing  or  allowing  (1)  ex- 
clusion of  certain  items  from  gross  Income, 
(11)  deductions  from  income,  (ill)  credits 
against  tax,  (iv)  deferral  of  the  imposition  of 
tax,  (v)  preferential  rates  for  certain  classes 
of  income,  or  (vi)  exemption  of  certain  per- 
sons from  tax,  or 

"(b)  under  other  Federal  tax  provisions 
^rtilch  grant  special  or  preferential  treatment 
of  a  similar  nature; 

"(14)  estimates  of  the  indirect  expendl- 
tiires  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
through  the  application  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  tax  laws  during  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  in  progress,  and 
the  ensvUng  fiscal  year,  which  estimates  shall 
be  based  on  the  estimates  of  revenue  losses 
described  in  clause  (13)  and  shall  be  related, 
Insofar  as  possible,  to  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (5),  (7),  and  (8)." 

ExHisrr  1 

Appendix  B 

explan.^tion  of  tax  aids 

An  Important  recent  development  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  Federal  budget  a  more 
viseful  tool  of  economic  policy  has  been  an 
Increasing;  awareness  of  the  growing  magni- 
tude of  fiscal  benefits  accruing  to  various 
categories  of  taxpayers.  Over  the  years  the 
Federal  Income  tax  structure  has  gradxially 
accumulated  a  host  of  special  deductions, 
credits,  exclusions,  exemptions,  and  prefer- 
ential rates  designed  to  achieve  various  so- 
cial and  economic  objectives.  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  these  selective  reductions  in  tax 
liabilities  have  the  same  fiscal   Impact   on 


the  budget  surplus  or  deficit  as  direct  In- 
creases in  expenditures.  In  this  context  they 
have  been  termed  "tax  expenditures."  A  more 
appropriate  term  might  be  "tax  aids." 

In  the  broadest  sense  a  tax  can  be  de- 
fined as  any  Indentiflable  reduction  in  tax 
liability  by  an  individual  or  business  com- 
pared to  a  tax  base  totally  devoid  of  any  re- 
duction from  Income  or  distinction  of  treat- 
ment of  different  kinds  of  income.  Such  a 
definition  of  tax  expenditures  would  include 
differences  in  tax  liability  because  the  indi- 
vidual was  married  or  single,  old  or  young, 
healthy  or  disabled,  lived  at  home  or  abroad! 
was  charitable  or  uncharitable,  was  a  home- 
owner or  renter,  etc. 

But  to  group  together  without  distinction 
all  deviations  from  a  theoretically  neutral 
tax  system  would  be  hopelessly  cumbersome 
and  reduce  the  usefulness  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure concept  Eis  an  added  measure  of 
the  total  fiscal  Impact  of  the  Federal  budget. 
The  more  practical  approach  is  to  group  by 
functional  spending  category  those  tax  aids 
Intended  to  encourage  private  action  to  re- 
solve various  social  and  economic  problems 
or  to  give  fiscal  relief  to  those  who  might  re- 
ceive an  inadequate  share  of  current  produc- 
tive resources  under  a  completely  neutral  tax 
system.  In  most  cases  these  tax  aids  are 
clearly  an  alternative  to  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  Federal  expenditures  that  would 
otherwise  be  required. 

The  first  compUatlon  of  tax  aids  vmder 
this  approach  was  published  in  the  1968  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  compilation  helped  create  public 
discussion  and  Improved  understanding  of 
the  program  aspects  of  tax  aids.  It  also  helped 
to  stimulate  program  analysis  of  tax  aids, 
an  approach  which  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  President  Nixon.  In  his  tax  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  April  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent stated : 

"Tax  dollars  the  Government  deliljerately 
waives  should  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  expend- 
iture, and  weighed  against  the  priority  of 
other  expenditures.  When  the  preference  de- 
vice provides  more  social  benefit  that  Oov- 
emment  collections  and  spending,  that  "in- 
centive" should  be  expanded;  when  the  pref- 
erence is  ineflaclent  or  subject  to  abuse,  it 
should  be  ended." 

In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  catalyst  for 
program  analysis,  the  compilation  has  value 
for  economic  analysis.  Such  compilations 
focus  on  tax  aids  as  Important  determinants 
of  the  size  of  budget  deficits  and  surpluses. 
The  overall  magnitude  of  foregoing  revenues 
due  to  tax  aids  is  substantial  and,  if  the 
budget  is  not  balanced,  the  deficit  and  sur- 
plus is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  mag- 
nitude. Year  to  year  changes  in  tax  aid  mag- 
nitudes, either  becaiise  of  economic  growth 
or  through  legislative  actions,  affect  substan- 
tially the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  (or  sur- 
plus) and  the  expansionary  (or  restrictive) 
course  of  the  economy. 

Table  B  presents  an  updating  of  data  on 
estimated  tax  aids  for  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  on  the  basis  of  the  current  func- 
tional breakdown  of  Federal  expendltiires. 
The  present  compilation  is  not  intended  to 
provide  a  full  and  complete  accounting  in 
a  theoretical  sense  of  all  tax  aids  in  the  in- 
come tax  struct\ire.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  minimal 
selection  of  tax  aids — minimal  in  the  sense 
of  Including  only  acceptable  and  practical 
choices.  Certain  tax  provisions  are  omitted 
because  their  inclusion  wotild  require  con- 
troversial or  highly  theoretical  justifications. 
Others  are  omitted  because  the  underlying 
data  is  difficult  to  compile  and  present  in 
understandable  form  or  because  the  amounts 
involved  are  not  quantitatively  significant. 
In  short,  the  choice  of  the  tax  aids  listed 
is  largely  governed  by  the  criteria  of  public 
acceptability  and  practicality. 
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Ta>  aids  by  budget  function 


1968 


1969 


Nitional  defense : 

EJidusion  of  benefits  and  allowances  to  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

Iiittrnational  affairs  and  finance: 

Exemption  for  certain  Income  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens 

Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations 

Eiduiion  of  gross-up  on  dividends  of  less-developed  country 

corporations - 

Exclusion  of  controlled  foreign  subsidiaries 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  in  U.S.  possessions 

ToUl 

Airiculture  and  rural  development: 

Farming:  expensing  and  capital  gain  treatment , 

Timber:  capital  gain  treatment  for  certain  Income — 

Total 

Nitural  resources:  ^^      ,  .      . 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development  costs 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal  and  Iron  ore 

Total 

Caaraerce  and  transportation: 

Investment  credit 

Excess  depreciation  on  buildings  (other  ttian  rental  housing) 

Dividend  exclusion 

Capital  gains:  corporation  (other  than  agriculture  and  natural 

resources)  - 

Excess  bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institutions 

Exemption  of  credit  unions — 

Dedudability  of  interest  on  consumer  credit 

Expensing  of  research  and  development  expenditures 

S.OOO  surtax  exemption 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies 

Total - 

Coamunity  development  and  housing: 

Muctibility  of  interest  on  mortgages  on  owner-occupied  homes.. 

Daductibiiity  of  property  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes 

Excess  depreciation  on  rental  housing 

Total 


500 


550 


40 
50 

45 
55 

50 

55 

150 

165 

80 

90 

370 

410 

800 

860 

130 

140 

930 

1,000 

300 

330 

1,300 

1,430 

5 

5 

1,605 

1,765 

2,300 

3,000 

500 
225 

500 

600 

40 

550 
260 

525 

660 

45 

1,300 

500 

1,800 

1,600 

550 

2,000 

10 

10 

7,775 

9,200 

1,900 

1,800 

250 

2,200 

2,350 

250 

3,950 

4,800 

Tax  aids  by  budget  function 


1968 


1969 


Income  security: 

Disability  insurance  benefits 

Provisions  relating  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled:  Combined  costfor 
additional  exemption  for  aged,  retirement  Income  credit,  and 

exclusion  of  social  security  payments 2,300 

Additional  exemption  for  blind 10 

"Sick  pay"  exclusion 85 

Exclusion  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits 300 

Exclusion  of  workmens'  compensation  benefits ISO 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits 50 

Treatment  of  pension  plans: 

Plans  for  employees 3,000 

Plans  for  self-employed  persons 60 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  benefits: 

Premiums  on  group  term  life  insurance 400 

Deductibility  of  accident  and  death  benefits 25 

Privately  financed  supplementary  unemployment  benefits...  25 

Meals  and  lodging 150 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  Insurance  savings 900 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  (other  than  education) 2,200 

Deductibility  of  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 25 

Deductibili^  of  casually  losses... 70 

Standard  deduction 3,200 

Total 

Health: 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses 

Exclusion  of  medical  insurance  premiums  and  medical  care 

Total 

Education  and  manpower: 

Educational  expense  deduction 

Additional  personal  exemption  for  students 

Deductibility  of  contributions  to  educational  institutions 

Exclusion  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 

Total 

Veterans'  benefits  and  services: 

Exclusion  of  certain  benefits 

Aid  to  State  and  local  government: 

Exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  local  dept 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  (other  than  on 
owner-occupied  homes) 

Total 4,600 


100 


2,700 

10 

95 

325 

180 

50 

4,000 
135 

400 

25 

IS 

165 

1.000 

3,000 

25 

80 

3.600 


12,950 

15,905 

1.500 

1,600 

1.100 

1,400 

2,600 

3,000 

40 

500 

500 

170 

200 

50 

60 

720 

800 

550 

600 

1,800 

2,000 

2,800 

4,150 

6,150 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  1831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  marshals  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would  grant 
career  status  to  U.S.  marshals.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  introduction  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  (3eneral  and  ask 
that  the  bill  be  appropriately  referred. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  transmittal 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiicKER).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

'See exhibits  land 2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
erew  up  hearing  stories  of  the  bravery 
and  the  adventure  of  U.S.  marshals.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  history,  the  marshal 
was  sometimes  the  only  symbol  of  law 
enforcement  our  citizens  knew.  Certainly 
the  contributions  of  these  men  were,  and 
continue  to  be,  important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  lawful  conduct  throughout 
the  country. 

However,  the  duties  and  the  responsi- 
blhties  of  U.S.  marshals  have  changed 
over  the  years.  Today  a  marshal  must  be 
Knowledgeable  not  only  about  laws— both 
local  and  Federal — but  about  court  rules 
^d  procedure,  agency  and  departmental 


rules  and  regulations,  extensive  account- 
ing procedures  and  administrative  tech- 
niques. It  is  Important  that  we  have, 
and  that  we  retain  in  these  positions, 
men  who  are  trained  and  experienced  in 
all  of  these  aspects  of  the  job. 

It  is  my  behef  that  the  high  quality 
of  the  mai'shals'  service  would  be  en- 
hanced by  providing  the  opportunity  to 
those  within  the  service  to  advance  to 
the  position  of  U.S.  marshal.  Therefore, 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  give  career 
status  to  this  important  position.  As  the 
Attorney  CSeneral  has  stated: 

The  government  and  the  taxpayer  have 
a  tremendous  investment  in  such  a  man; 
hence  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  position  of  United  States  marshal  be 
converted  into  a  career-merit  service. 

While  the  role  of  the  marshal  In  pio- 
neer days  was,  of  necessity,  one  of  policy- 
making, that  is  not  true  today.  The  dis- 
ruption of  each  of  the  93  marshals'  of- 
fices at  the  end  of  every  administration 
is  no  longer  justified.  With  professional 
status  for  the  marshals,  the  entire  serv- 
ice will  be  staffed  with  career  oflBcers 
since  the  deputies,  supervisory  personnel, 
and  chief  deputies  are  already  In  the 
competitive  civil  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  receive  prompt  attention  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  and  that  It  can  be 
approved  by  this  body  so  that  this  im- 
portant change  can  take  place  soon. 


EZHIBIT    1 

S.  1881 

A  bill  to   provide  for   the   appointment   of 

United  States  marshals  by  the  Attorney 

General 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  (a)  section 
561(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Ck>de 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  each  judicial  dis- 
trict." 

(b)  Section  561(b)  of  such  title  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  subsection  (c)  of  section  661 
is  redesignated  as  subsection   (b). 

(c)  Section  565  of  such  title  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  changing  "66S.  Vacancies"  to  read  "666. 
Repealed." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  24(b)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  390;  48 
U.S.C.  1424(b)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  President  shaU  appoint,  by  and  wltli 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
United  States  attorney  for  Guam  to  whose 
office  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  of  title 
28  shall  apply." 

(b)  Section  24  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  the  present  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  Insertixig 
a  new   subsection    (c)    reading  as  foUows: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  Guam  to  whoee 
office  the  provisions  of  chapter  37  of  title 
28  shaU  apply." 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  45(a)  of  title  '<  ot  the 
Canal  Zone  Code  Is  amended  to  i  ead  as 
follows : 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  whoee  office  the  provUlon«  of 
chapter  37  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Code." 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  title  is  hweby 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  45(e)  of  sach.  title  Is  imend- 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  appointment  and  tenure  of  deputies 
and  clerical  assistants  of  the  United  States 
marshal  are  subject  to  section  5fl2  bf  title 
28,  United  States  Code." 

(d)  Subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 45  of  sxich  title  are  redesignated  |as  sub- 
sections   (b),    (c)    and    (d),   respectively. 

(e)  The  caption  of  section  45  of  such  title 
Is  amended  to  read  "J  45.  Appointment, 
leave,  and  residence  of  United  States  mar- 
shal: deputies  and  assistants."  : 

(f)  The  sectlonsi  analysis  at  th^  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  1  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  changing  ltei4  46  to 
read  "Appointment,  leave,  and  residence  of 
United  States  marshal;  deputies  anq  assist- 
ants." I 

Sec.  4.  A  United  States  marshal  |  serving 
under  a  Presidential  appointment  lon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  Ibe  cov- 
ered into  the  competitive  service  un^er  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  upon  paselftg  such 
suitable  noncompetitive  examLnatlo4  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  prescrjlbe. 

EXHIBTT  2 

Office  of  the  Attornzt  OensxaL, 

Washington,  D.O..  May  ll\  1971 
The  Vicx  PusmKNT, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Ms.  Vicx  Psesiokmt:  Attacped  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
la  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  marshals  by  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

Under  existing  law  United  States  marshals 
are  api>olnted  by  the  President,  by  and  wltli 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  where  the  mamhal  Is 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General,  yarshalw 
are  appointed  for  a  term  of  fou^  years, 
except  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  the!  term  Is 
eight  years  and  In  the  Virgin  Islands  where 
no  term  of  office  Is  prescribed.  All  marshals 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

For  many  years  deputy  and  supervisory 
deputy  United  States  marshals  have  been  ca- 
reer employees.  In  1969  the  chief  deputy 
marshals  were  given  career  status.  In  1966  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  placed  these  em- 
ployees xinder  the  competitive  civil  service. 
Before  that  time  they  had  been  In,  the  ex- 
cepted civil  service  and  were  require^  to  meet 
appointment  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  career  status  '  afforded 
them,  the  caliber  of  deputy  marshal^,  super- 
visory deputies,  and  chief  deputies  has  Im- 
proved considerably  through  the  y^ars  and 
the  turnover  rate  among  these  empfloyees  is 
the  lowest  of  any  category  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  We  believe  that  slftillar  re- 
sults can  be  achieved  by  making  tihe  office 
of  United  States  marshal  a  career  position. 
Essentially,  the  marshal  must  have  i  knowl- 
edge of  Federal  and  local  laws,  court  niles 
and  procedures,  departmental  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tions, General  Accounting  Office  pPocedures 
and  pertinent  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  In  the  administration  of  civjl  proce- 
dures, criminal  procedures,  account)lng  pro- 
cedures, and  personn^  actions.  SiiJtlce  It  to 


say.  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  have 
a  tremendous  Investment  in  such  a  man; 
hence.  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the 
position  of  United  States  marshal  be  con- 
verted into  a  career-merit  service. 

Section  1  of  the  draft  blU  woiild  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  marshals  by  the  At- 
torney General.  The  marshals  woiild  then  be 
appointed  in  accordance  wltli  qualification 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Such  a  change  should  make  the 
office  more  attractive  to  qualified  persons 
and  would  afford  a  better  opportunity  for 
appointment  as  marshal  to  those  who  have 
experience  as  deputy  marshals. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  draft  bill  make  the 
necessary  changes  to  provide  for  career  ap- 
pointments of  the  marshals  for  Guam  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Section  4  would  provide  that  marshals 
serving  under  a  Presidential  appointment 
on  the  date  of  enactment  would  be  covered 
Into  the  competitive  service  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  upon  peissing  a  suitable, 
noncompetitive  examination  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  present  method  of  appointment  of 
United  States  marshals  has  no  relevance  to 
the  needs  of  modern  law  enforcement  or  the 
requirements  of  efficient  administration. 
While  marshals  may  have  been  policy  mak- 
ing officials  to  some  extent  In  the  early  days 
of  the  service,  they  are  not  today.  This  meas- 
ure would  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
non-policy  making  employees  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  proven  merit.  Also,  it  would  provide 
an  improved  structure  of  responsibility 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  would 
permit  continuity  and  Improvement  of  serv- 
ice In  the  marshals'  offices,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  advancement  within  the  service 
which  should  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  quali- 
fied employees  who  aspire  to  the  position 
of  United  States  marshal. 

This  reoonunendatlon  was  made  as  early 
as  1912  by  President  Taffs  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  in  1937  by  President 
Roosevelt's  Commission  on  Administrative 
Management,  and  in  1949  and  1955  by  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  Commissions. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

John  Mitchft.t,. 
Attorney  GenenX. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  upland  cotton  programs,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  in  order  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  pay- 
ments under  such  programs  at  an  earlier 
time  than  required  under  current  law. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sun  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  inso- 
far as  it  relates  to  the  making  of  prelim- 
inary payments  to  producers  under  the 
wheat,  feed  grain,  and  upland  cotton 
programs. 

The  1970  act  provides  for  certain  "ad- 
vance" or  preliminary  pajmients  to  be 
made  to  producers  "as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  July  1  of  the  year  In  which  the 
crop  is  harvested." 

The  present  law  provides  that  the  ad- 
vance payment,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  is 
to  equal  75  percent  of  the  Secretary's  es- 
timate of  the  face  value  of  certificates  to 


be  issued  with  respect  to  the  wheat  crop. 
Advance  pajonents  for  com  are  made  at 
the  rate  of  32  cents  per  pushel,  with  com- 
parable rates  for  sorghum.  The  advance 
payment  for  cotton  is  equal  to  15  cents 
per  pound. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  at  least  50  percent  of  this  prelim- 
inary payment  within  60  days  following 
signup  by  the  producer;  the  balance  of 
this  payment  would  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  July  1  of  the  year  of 
harvest. 

The  farmer  is  faced  today  with  ex- 
treme financial  pressure.  High  interest 
rates  make  borrowing  an  all  too  expen- 
sive transaction  for  farmers.  The  early 
payment  to  farmers  would  provide  cash 
when  it  is  most  needed — at  a  time  when 
seed  and  fertilizer  must  be  purchased, 
and  when  immediate  cash  is  needed  for 
operating  costs. 

My  bill  would  not  change  the  relation- 
ship, Insofar  as  advance  or  preliminary 
payments  are  concerned,  between  the 
three  crops  affected  by  the  bill.  The  for- 
mula for  determining  advance  payments 
would  remain  the  same.  Only  the  time 
for  making  the  pasrment  Is  changed.  In 
order  to  provide  the  farmer  with  liquidity 
at  a  time  when  it  Is  urgently  needed.  The 
language  of  the  bill  would  leave  a  degree 
of  flexibility  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  at  the 
earlier  date.  Not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  payment  must  be  made  within  60  days 
after  signup.  However,  if  the  Secretary 
should  determine,  a  greater  amount 
might  be  paid  at  the  early  date  with  any 
remaining  balance  to  be  paid  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  July  1. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  receive 
early  consideration  so  that  in  future 
years  farmers  will  have  available  the 
necessary  cash  to  finance  their  spring 
operations.  The  selection  of  July  1  In 
present  law  sis  a  marker  for  the  making 
of  preliminary  payments  is  not  tied  In 
with  the  farmers  needs.  It  is  an  artificial 
time,  based  rather  on  the  beginning  of  a 
new  fiscal  year.  My  bill  would  not  In- 
crease the  cost  of  advance  payments.  It 
would  merely  make  these  payments 
available  to  farmers  at  a  more  favorable 
time. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  94.  A  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Environment  and  International  Law.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

pollution — A    WORLDWIDB   FBOBLXH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  today  on  an  Issue  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  all  people — the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  a  wholesome  environment. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  the  United  Statw 
have  been  focusing  our  attention  only  of 
late  to  the  serious  problem  of  the  deteri- 
oration in  our  environment.  Had  we  seen 
long  before  what  we  see  now;  if  we  had 
the  panoply  of  legislation,  especially  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  • 
governmental  body  such  as  the  Envl- 
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ronmental  Protection  Agency  to  enforce 
this  legislation,  much  of  the  irreparable 
damage  to  our  environment  could  have 
been  avoided.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  because  we  now  have  some 
RoUd  legislation  the  battle  is  over.  On  the 
contrary.  I  think  it  still  is  an  uphUl 
struggle  which  demands  our  unfailing  en- 
ergy We  can,  nevertheless,  say  today 
that' there  is  legislative  backing  for  the 
work  ahead  and  that  our  efforts  promise 
to  bring  immensely  constructive  results. 

But  all  our  efforts  will  be  for  naught, 
if  action  to  save  and  repair  our  environ- 
ment is  not  coordinated  on  a  universal 
basis  Surely,  it  is  myopic  to  assume  that 
cleaning  up  the  Mississippi  River  is 
strictly  a  national  problem  when  that 
waterway  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
which  is  an  international — and  pol- 
luted—body of  water.  Is  it  realistic  to 
assume  that  by  cleaning  up  the  air  in 
the  United  States,  we  will  be  creating 
clean  air  in  parts  of  the  world  where  en- 
vironmental controls  are  lax  or  non- 
existent? Do  we  not  eat  fish  from  the 
same  oceans  that  other  countries  may 
continue  to  pollute. 

There  Is,  in  sum,  no  end  to  the  Inter- 
dependency  between  the  cleaning  up  of 
our  environment  and  the  world's.  Selfish 
reasons  should  not  be  our  primary  con- 
cern. We  want  other,  less-developed  na- 
tions to  profit  from  our  own  Industrial 
experience  so  that  they  can  achieve  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  health,  and  ed- 
ucation. At  the  same  time,  for  their  sake 
as  well  as  ours,  we  can  suggest  ways  to 
avoid  the  deleterious  effects  which  we 
have  discovered  in  our  own  growing  proc- 
ess. If  we  truly  want  the  people  of  the 
worid  to  be  healthier,  the  environment  in 
which  they  live  must  be  cleaner  and 
healthier. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  Introducing 
a  Joint  resolution  to  request  that  the 
President  establish  a  special  White  House 
conference  to  create,  through  the 
United  Nations,  an  international  body  of 
law  directed  toward  the  protection  of  the 
world's  environment,  and  a  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Pollution  Control  to  enforce 
the  law. 

This  plan  would  be  prepared  for  pres- 
entation at  the  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  June  1972  at  Stockholm.  This  Com- 
mission's first  fimction — once  established 
by  the  U.N  .—would  be  to  create  interna- 
tional pollution  codes  and  quality  stand- 
ards that  will  Insure  a  safe  environment. 
A  White  House  conference  this  year  could 
propose  guidelines  for  such  standards,  as 
well  as  help  define  the  statutes  and  make- 
up of  a  future  U.N.  commission.  Hope- 
fully, after  the  conference  proposals 
have  been  discussed  in  Stockholm,  a  plan 
for  a  Commission  on  Pollution  Control, 
along  with  a  model  set  of  standards,  could 
be  presented  in  1973  to  the  UJJ.  General 
Assembly  for  approval. 

The  United  States  should  exercise  all 
of  its  power  in  the  United  Nations  to  es- 
tablish this  Commission.  Furthermore, 
we  should  actively  aim  our  work  in  the 
njl.  to  see  to  it  that  this  new  Commis- 
sion is  given  a  rare  and  crucial  commod- 
ity in  the  realm  of  XJU.  organizations: 


power.  The  new  TJIf.  Pollution  Control 
Commission  will  be  effective  only  11  its 
charter  has  teeth  in  it  to  enforce  its 
codes. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Commission  ought 
to  be  given  power  to  impose  forms  of 
commercial  sanctions  on  nations  which 
violate  the  pollution  codes.  This  may 
prove  dlfBcult,  but  certainly  such  an  im- 
precedented  undertaking  is  worth  the 
difficulty.  The  issue  at  stake  involves  the 
very  survival  of  man.  This  issue,  there- 
fore, transcends  regional  or  ideological 
rivalries.  Polluted  oceans  mil  wash  the 
shores  of  nations,  both  Communist  and 
capitalist — old  and  new,  rich  and  poor. 

The  General  Assembly  recognized  the 
universality  of  this  problem  when  it  pro- 
claimed the  Second  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade  and  when  it  passed  the 
resolution  calling  for  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment. 

This  position  has  been  reiterated  at 
each  preparatory  session  for  the  Stock- 
holm conference.  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  put  it  very  well  when  he  said : 

Like  It  or  not.  we  are  all  travelling  to- 
gether on  a  common  planet.  We  have  no  ra- 
tional alternative  but  to  work  together  to 
make  it  an  environment  In  which  we  and  our 
children  can  live  full  and  peaceful  lives. 
Stressing  the  urgency  of  the  problem  the  Sec- 
retary-General said  in  his  report  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  that  "If  present  trends  are  allowed 
to  continue,  the  future  of  life  on  earth  could 
be  endangered." 

Many  may  argue  that  there  Is  suf- 
ficient activity  now  going  on  in  this  field 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  a  pollution  control  commission 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary.  It  is  true  that 
the  specialized  agencies  like  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  and  the 
Food  and  Agricultural,  the  World  Health, 
the  World  Meteorological,  and  the  In- 
ternational Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganizations have  their  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  European  Commission  has  its 
own  advisory  board  for  environmental 
qu^^stlons. 

What  is  lacking,  however,  is  one  cen- 
tral body  which  could  coordinate  all 
these  activities  so  that  much  of  the  pres- 
ent overlap  and  confilct  between  bureauc- 
racies would  be  avoided.  A  U.N.  commis- 
sion would  be  the  ideal  body  to  develop 
common  standards  and,  in  its  second 
stage,  to  enforce  these  standards. 

Each  country  faces  different  environ- 
mental problems  because  of  varying 
stages  of  economic  development  and 
other  reasons.  But  the  essential  point  re- 
mains that  other  countries  can  profit 
from  our  experience,  and  we  from  theirs. 
The  best  way  to  share  information  on  the 
problems  we  all  face  and  to  solve  them 
on  a  cooperative  basis  is  an  International 
forum  such  as  the  one  I  am  proposing. 

For  the  Commission  to  be  truly  inter- 
national, every  effort  must  be  made  to 
include  all  nations.  We  can  start  by  in- 
viting nonmembers,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Stockholm 
conference.  These  nations  are  as  in- 
volved, as  we  are  in  environmental  pro- 
posals and  could,  therefore,  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  the  conference. 


It  is  with  great  hope  and  earnestness, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  proposing  today  be  put  into 
effect.  The  stakes  are  too  high  not  to  try. 
The  cause  is  this  generation  and  future 
generations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

B.J.   Res.   94 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  proclaimed  the  Second 
United  Nations  Development  Decade  starting 
from  January  1, 1971; 

VThereas  one  of  the  declared  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  Development  Decade  Is 
to  safeguard  world  environment; 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  December  3,  1968  calling  for  a 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment,  to 
be  held  In  Stockholm,  Sweden  In  June,  1972, 
in  order  to  focus  worldwide  action  to  avoid 
a  possible  crisis  endangering  the  well-being 
of  mankind  from  the  increasing  impairment 
of  his  environment; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  created  the  post  of  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Environmental  Affairs 
and  Secretary  General  for  the  StoclOiolm 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  created  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  advise  him  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Stock- 
holm Conference;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  (1)  That  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  plan  to  create  a  body  of  interna- 
tional law  directed  toward  universal  environ- 
mental protection  and  a  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Pollution  Control; 

(2)  That  the  White  House  Conference  pre- 
pare this  plan  to  be  presented  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.J.  Res.  95.  A  joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  armed  conflicts.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks at  this  time  will  concern  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  of  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  regarding  a  declaration 
of  war.  I  shall  discuss  a  constitutional 
and  policy  question  that  has  concerned 
me  for  many  of  the  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  policy  question  Is  the  most 
important  and  fimdamental  to  face  us 
during  this  decade.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  return  to  that 
constitutional  mandate  found  in  the 
original  text  of  our  Constitution,  as 
adopted  In  1787,  which  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war.  I  strongly  favor  following  this  man- 
date, and  I  am  today  introducing  a  res- 
olution which  reaffirms  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
pass  on  the  question  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  which  proposes  regulations  con- 
cerning our  use  of  armed  forces  in 
emergencies. 

My  remarks  today  are  prompted  solely 
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by  a  conviction  of  many  years — the^;  our 
Nation  should  not  be  committed  to  iwar 
except  by  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress. I 

My  remarks  and  my  action  today  pave 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  war  in  Indochina,  by  I»resi- 
dent  Nixon,  or  by  any  preceding  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  not  try  to  place  blame  for 
the  fact  that  we  got  Into  this  war,  nor 
criticize  In  any  way  the  methods  uapd  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  now  or  li^  the 
past.  The  resolution  I  shall  introdude  ex- 
pressly provides  that  it  shall  not  iipply 
to  the  present  war  In  Indochina.     I 

Neither  are  my  remarks  in  any  plan- 
ner a  criticism  of  Congress,  or  any  Ipem- 
ber  thereof  for  events  of  the  past.  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  when  the  Korean 
war  started.  In  1954,  when  we  flrsU  sent 
troops  into  South  Vietnam,  I  vlgoiiously 
opposed  such  action,  but  along  wltl^  oth- 
ers, I  did  not  sufficiently  oppose  it  in|1965. 
I  fully  assume  my  part  of  the  resdonsi- 
bllity  for  what  happened  in  1965|  But 
regardless  of  how  it  began,  this  ^^ar  Is 
being  woimd  down  by  the  Presldenit,  and 
I  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  that  end. 
I  know  that  had  the  Congress  debated 
a  declaration  of  war  rather  than  a  pleas- 
ure such  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  has  baen  of 
so  much  concern  to  the  membersHlp  of 
the  entire  Congress,  it  would  have  been 
passed  on  only  after  exhaustive  consid- 
eration and  debate.  The  people  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  would  have  been  alerted, 
aroused,  and  rightfully  greatly  con- 
cerned, had  this  been  a  proper  de<^lara- 
tlon  of  war.  Some  say  that  we  must  i abol- 
ish the  draft  in  order  for  the  Congiiess  to 
establish  its  rightful  role  in  the  balance 
between  the  executive  and  legiaative 
brtmches.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  true.  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  assert  Its 
role  in  this  type  of  decision  directly 
through  a  declaration  of  war  itself  based 
on  provocations.  The  Congress  should 
not  approach  the  problem  lndirectl{^. 

In  ddaates  in  the  Senate  regarding 
the  proposed  adoption  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense treaties,  I  repeatedly  raised  the 
point  that  we  were  not  to  be  committed 
to  war  except  through  constitutional 
processes,  and  that  these  processes  In- 
cluded the  step  of  congressional  ajctlon. 
which  meant  a  declaration  of  wkr  by 
Congress.  Many  other  Members  ^i  the 
Senate,  other  officials  and  leaders,! made 
the  same  point  before  committees  8(nd  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  claim  no  special  credit 
for  these  positions,  but  point  to  my  rec- 
ord In  the  years  past  solely  to  show  that 
my  basic  position  now  Is  the  satne  as 
It  was  many  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  Senate  speeches  anjd  col- 
loquies to  which  I  have  referred  can  be 
found  In  the  following  places  in  the 
Congressional  Record:  First,  a  wsloquy 
with  Senator  Wiley  on  January  26;  1954, 
printed  in  the  Record,  volume  111  part 
30,  page  40442  by  Senator  Cooper;  Sen- 
ator Wiley  was  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
was  submitting  a  treaty  to  the  Senate; 
second,  a  speech  and  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ator and  late  President  John  F.  Ketinedy 


on  March  9,  1954,  at  page  2902:  and. 
third  a  speech  smd  colloquy  with  Sena- 
tor Long  of  Louisiana  on  May  11,  1954, 
at  page  6359. 

I  refer  today  to  the  present  war  only 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  new  starting 
point  and  seeing  what  lessons  we  can 
learn  from  experience.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  learned,  and  I  believe  that  millions 
of  American  people  have  learned,  that 
we  must  return  to  the  original  safeguard 
before  our  Nation  can  be  committed  to 
a  state  of  actual  war  with  any  nation; 
that  is,  the  Congress,  representing  the 
people,  must  so  declare. 

We  have  also  learned,  Mr.  President, 
that  imless  this  course  is  followed,  the 
people  as  a  whole  do  not  feel  committed; 
they  do  not  and  cannot  have  a  full  sense 
of  personal  commitment  and  personal 
obligation.  This  is  no  reflection  on  any 
President  and,  further,  I  give  all  Presi- 
dents full  credit  for  the  utmost  good 
faith  In  dealing  with  these  momoitous 
problems,  including  events  prior  to  and 
during  the  present  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  one  of 
the  principal  advisers  to  Presidents. 
However.  In  this  period  that  the  state- 
ment covers,  I  did  have  personal  contact 
with  all  of  these  Presidents,  more  than 
once,  beginning  with  the  late  President 
Eisenhower,  then  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, former  President  Johnson,  and 
then  President  Nixon.  I  can  say  that  they 
were  dealing  in  the  utmosrt  good  faith, 
surrounded  as  they  were  by  these  tremen- 
dous problems,  a  complete  solution  to 
which  no  one  could  find.  So,  I  mention 
that  as  a  background  that  might  add  a 
little  value  to  things  I  might  say. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  deci- 
sion to  make  war  is  too  big  a  decision  for 
one  mind  to  make  and  too  awesome  a 
responsibility  for  one  man  to  bear.  There 
miist  be  a  collective  Judgment  given  and 
a  collective  responsibility  shared.  That  is 
exactly  the  tone,  the  letter,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Let  no  one  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  contest  between  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, this  matter  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  very  opposite  is  true.  The  Judg- 
ment and  the  responsibility  on  the  grave 
question  of  declaring  war  has  to  be 
shared  by  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  members.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, no  congressional  declaration  of  war 
will  ever  be  made  without  the  President's 
having  great  weight  in  the  decision,  and 
a  major  part  of  the  leadership  in  that 
decision.  That  would,  of  course,  be  proper 
and  any  other  course  would  be  improper. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  merely  a 
theoretical  concern.  I  believe  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  has  harmful  prac- 
tical effects.  I  would  even  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  United  States  could  ex- 
pect to  prevail  in  a  conventional  war  in 
the  foreseeable  future  which  was  not  de- 
clared by  Congress.  Although  we  have 
£u:complished  much  in  Southeast  Asia — 
and  I  have  never  discredited  what  we 
have  accomplished — the  scars  on  our  so- 
ciety are  deep  and  public  support  for  any 
future  hostilities  In  an  undeclared  war 


should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  That  is 
one  of  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  TTiat  Is 
one  of  the  lessons  of  post- World  War  H 
The  state  of  future  hostilities  in  an  imde- 
clared  war  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  chances  for  peace  for  our  Nation 
are  far  better,  I  think,  if  there  Is  com- 
pliance with  the  following  two  policy 
positions. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  future  and  not 
thinking  of  past  wars.  The  chances  for 
peace  for  our  Nation  are  far  better,  I 
think,  if  there  is  compliance  with  the 
following  two  policy  questions : 

One,  that  we  be  militarily  prepared  to 
defend  our  own  security  by  meeting  a 
major  military  thrust  of  any  kind  that 
might  be  thrown  against  us.  Further,  we 
must  have  sufficient  military  strength  for 
us  to  be  able  to  do  our  part  in  carrying 
out  our  commitments.  By  being  militarily 
prepared,  I  always  include  the  condition 
of  having  more  strength  available  than 
that  which  is  barely  enough.  We  must 
have  a  preponderance  of  military 
strength,  and  that  means  having  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  very  best  weapons,  with 
ample  numbers  of  highly  qualified  men, 
trained  and  ready  to  go.  The  qualifica- 
tions and  the  training  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  numbers. 

The  second  position  Is  to  have  the  firm 
policy  that  our  Nation  will  not  be  com- 
mitted to  a  war  imless  there  Is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress.  As  I  shall  point 
out,  the  President  should  be  permitted 
certain  emergency  authority  to  respond 
to  an  attack  upon  us.  But  imder  the 
Constitution  the  decision  of  whether  we 
are  to  go  to  war  belongs,  in  the  final 
analysis,  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  Is  they  who  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  and  who  have 
to  answer  on  a  personal  and  official  basis 
for  the  exercise  of  their  very  best  Judg- 
ment. It  is  they  who  must  personally  as- 
sume responsibility  in  a  yes  or  no  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  our  Nation 
shall  declare  a  state  of  war  to  exist  with 
another  nation,  or  nations. 

The  pressures  are  simply  too  great  to 
be  carried  by  one  man  and  one  mind 
alone.  Matters  that  lead  to  a  prospect  of 
war  almost  always  happen  step  by  step, 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month. 

I  call  that  to  the  especial  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  fine  body  who  have 
not  been  here  but  a  few  years.  No  man. 
no  Chief  Executive,  feels  free  to  back  up 
when  his  action  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  weakness  on  his  part.  F'urther- 
more,  there  are  tremendous  pressures— 
the  pressures  of  politics,  and  the  pres- 
sures of  advisers.  There  Is  pressure  from 
professional  military  advisers  and  from 
civilian  advisers  In  the  White  House,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  other  advisers. 
These  advisers  are  naturally  proud  of  the 
capabilities  they  control  and  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  They  want  to  serve 
the  President  loyally  and  give  him  force- 
ful advice.  They  are  serving  their  county 
loyally  and  they  are  highly  qualified  in 
their  field.  But,  with  all  deference  to 
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them,  they  should  not  have  the  last  word 
with  reference  to  whether  or  not  we  Inch 
forward  and  go  to  war.  Our  constitu- 
tional system  places  that  decision  in  an- 
other fortun — among  those  of  us  who,  as 
Mr.  Thoreau  once  said,  may  hear  a  differ- 
ent drummer. 

These  are  my  fimdamental  beliefs  and 
caiclusions  based  on  years  of  experience 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  remember  I  was 
standing  at  the  desk  which  is  behind  me 
now  when  the  news  came  into  this  Cham- 
ber that  troops  had  been  ordered  to  land 
In  Korea.  I  knew  that  that  was  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  deUberate  decision 
had  been  made  to  land  troops,  an  Army, 
in  a  war  against  another  nation  without 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  not  being  critical 
of  the  man  who  gave  that  order.  There 
had  been  skirmishes  and  battles  at  sea 
and  the  repelling  of  force  with  force,  as 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  but  I  knew  then  and 
there,  and  I  never  forgot  how  I  felt  about 
that  commitment.  I  was  salved  in  a  way 
by  thinking.  "It  Is  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  which  ordered  this,  and 
that  to  a  degree  is  a  committal  of  us."  I 
pushed  it  aside  for  the  time  being,  but  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  a  principle  was 
involved.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
developments  In  the  present  war.  I  am 
not  blaming  anyone,  but  I  know  that  inch 
by  Inch,  foot  by  foot,  step  by  step,  and 
crisis  by  crisis  we  were  in,  and  yet  we  have 
never  stood  up  here  and  said  that  in  our 
judgment  we  ought  to  go  to  war. 

We  debate  back  and  forth  here  day 
after  day  things  that  seem  so  small  by 
comparison  with  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion we  are  up  against:  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  in  the  future? 

Even  though  the  present  war  is  not 
over,  and  I  am  supporting  the  President 
as  he  copes  with  the  problems  Involved, 
nevertheless,  I  feel  that  to  a  degree  we 
are  already  in  the  postwar  era.  That  is 
why  I  have  been  thinking  about  this 
matter.  The  subject  has  been  brought 
up  and  advocated  by  others,  and  I,  of 
course,  welcome  the  discussion.  Person- 
ally, I  might  have  put  it  off  a  little 
longer — I  am  speaking  of  the  postwar 
policy — ^but  I  am  afraid  we  are  empha- 
sizing and  thinking  too  much  about  the 
past,  and  I  am  not  speaking  with  respect 
to  this  bill  that  is  now  pending  at  this 
time.  Let  us  look  to  the  future. 

With  policies  and  courses  of  action  for 
the  future  being  considered  and  formu- 
lated, I,  therefore,  feel  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  presently  in  order  and  should  be 
passed,  after  thorough  understanding 
and  debate. 

I  do  not  mean  passed  within  a  week 
or  a  month.  I  think  this  matter  should 
be  pending  for  a  year  or  more.  It  must 
be  understood  in  every  facet  and  the  peo- 
ple must  understand  fully  the  question 
that  is  Involved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator;  I  know  how  deeply 
he  feels  about  these  great  constitu- 
tional decisions  of  peace  and  war.  That 
the  Senator  has  come  to  this  day  and 
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time  Is  of  tremendous  consequence  in 
our  coimtry  and  in  Congress. 

I  have  not  read  all  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  but  his  proposal  should  be  con- 
sidered and  debated  thoroughly  by  the 
Senate. 

I  recall  that  in  1954  when  the  subject 
of  the  approval  of  the  bilateral  treaty 
with  Korea  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  process,  which  was 
the  great  question  connected  with  that 
treaty.  I  can  remember  he  argued  at  that 
point  that  Congress  should  make  the  de- 
cision. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  me  for 
interrupting  him,  but  I  did  wish  to 
make  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  fine  service  and  for 
what  he  has  meant  to  me  in  my  efforts 
In  trying  to  fulfill  my  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  discuss 
briefiy  the  history  and  background  of 
this  provision  of  our  Constitution. 

At  the  Philadelphia  convention  where 
the  Constitution  was  written,  the  fram- 
ers  made  a  distinction  between  declar- 
ing war  and  making  war,  changing  pro- 
posed wording  that  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  make  war  to  wording  which 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war, 
article  I,  section  8,  11.  The  President,  it 
was  agreed,  should  have  the  power  to 
repel  sudden  attacks.  The  President's  ex- 
plicit power,  as  stated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  as  Commander  in  Chief;  his  im- 
plicit power  Is  that  "he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed — 
article  n,  section  2,  1,  3.  Together,  these 
statements  give  him  the  power  to  make 
war  after  it  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress.  Congress  was  also  given  gen- 
eral appropriations  power,  with  military 
appropriations  limited  to  2  years  at  a 
time — article  I,  section  8.  12.  This  power 
of  appropriations  enables  Congress  to 
cut  off  the  funds  if  it  disapproves  of  the 
war  that  is  being  waged.  But  the  power 
of  appropriations  is  not  the  best  instru- 
ment, or  even  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment, to  prevent  involvement  in  wars  or 
to  stop  wars  that  have  already  been 
started.  What  is  needed  is  an  assertion  of 
the  power  and  responsibility  of  Congress 
before  the  fact  of  involvement. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that 
the  constitutional  balance  in  the  war 
powers  is  a  dead  letter  because  of  the 
erosion  in  congressional  prerogatives 
over  the  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  true,  not  by  any  means.  I  think  there 
is  some  confusion,  and  it  is  vital  that  the 
role  of  Congress  be  made  clear.  For  ex- 
ample. I  believe  it  is  deceptive  to  assert 
that  the  large  nimaber  of  unapproved 
force  commitments  in  the  past  ties  our 
hands  In  the  future.  First,  some  of  these 
conflicts  were  very  small  matters,  per- 
haps not  appropriate  for  congressional 
concern.  Second,  it  does  not  follow  that 
just  because  there  have  been  some  cases 
of  significant  U.S.  force  commitments 
without  congressional  approval,  that 
this  has  been  desirable  or  should  con- 
tinue. These  incidents  do  not  constitute 
binding  precedents.  They  have  not  made 


law,  and  this  practice  is  most  certainly 
not  in  concordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  last  declared  war  ended  in  1945, 
but  the  United  States  has  been  involved 
in  armed  conflicts — undeclared  wars — 
many  years  since  June  1950.  I  think  we 
should  take  a  close  look  at  this  problem 
with  respect  to  history,  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  an  eye  to  the  future.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  not  again  allow  the 
United  States  to  slip  gradually  Into  a 
major  conflict  without  authorization  by 
Congress. 

A  word  about  these  precedents.  A  great 
many  cases  are  decided  by  the  courts. 
Rulings  are  made  by  the  diplomatic 
agencies  of  our  Government.  Findings 
are  made  by  our  Secretaries  of  State.  In 
almost  200  years  we  have  accimiulated 
a  whole  roomful  of  precedents.  One  can 
find  authority  for  almost  any  position 
he  wants  to  take.  Many  of  these  deci- 
sions were  made  to  back  up  facts  that 
had  already  happened.  That  has  not 
changed  the  basic  law,  but  even  if  it 
has,  we  ought  to  take  a  new  start.  We 
must  take  a  new  start. 

Some  may  argue  that  such  a  mecha- 
nism would  be  an  imdue  restraint  on  the 
President's  ix>wer  to  conduct  foreign 
relations  and  on  his  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  If  a  mechsmism  is 
properly  designed,  I  do  not  believe  this 
would  be  true.  I  believe  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  summon  the  skill  to  de- 
sipn  a  mechanism  which  will  restore  to 
Congress  the  power  to  declare  war  with- 
out impeding  the  due  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential authority. 

As  a  contribution  to  our  joint  efforts 
in  the  Congress  toward  this  end,  I  would 
like  to  state  first  the  principles  around 
which  I  believe  such  a  mechanism  should 
be  designed: 

First.  The  President  should  be  per- 
mitted the  freedom  to  deploy  U.S.  forces 
to  meet  certain  immediate  contingencies 
without  seeking  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

For  example,  the  President  should 
clearly  be  able  to  move  quickly  to  repel 
an  attack  on  U.S.  territory  or  U.S.  forces 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens 
abro£td.  These  exceptions  include  events 
like  Pearl  Harbor.  I  believe  that  he 
should  also  be  free  to  prevoit  an  im- 
minent nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  of  which  he  has  clear  evidence. 
I  do  not  believe  that  other  possible  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  an  attack  on  a 
country  with  whom  the  United  States 
has  an  executive  agreement  or  a  mutual 
defense  treaty,  should  Justify  a  prior 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  armed  con- 
flict without  congressional  authorization. 
The  mutual  defense  treaties  all  recognize 
that  each  nation  will  take  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses. Our  Constitution  does  not  place 
the  right  to  decide  such  matters  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch. 

"Ewen.  in  the  very  special  cases  in  which 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to 
take  action  quickly,  I  believe  that  after 
an  appropriate  amount  of  time  for  con- 
gressional debate  this  action  should 
either  be  ratified  by  the  Congress  or  It 
should  cease. 
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That  is  important  ground,  and,  this 
matter  Is  so  urgent  and  demanding,  and 
communications  and  Senate  attaclcs 
have  such  broad  possibilities,  that  there 
is  no  way  to  lay  down  the  final  wofd  or 
final  rule. 

Second.  U.S.  miUtary  personnel  should 
not  engEige  in  combat,  or  serve  in  signifi- 
cant niombers  as  advisers  to  foreign 
armies  engaged  in  combat,  prior  toj  con- 
gressional approval. 

There  may  arise  conditions  of  a  com- 
plex not  now  imaginable  in  whlcfc  we 
will  have  to  fight  to  protect  the  peape.  It 
would  be  fruitless  to  try  to  state  these 
conditions  now  in  detail.  The  only  rea- 
scmable  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  re- 
quire prior  congressional  authorizBtion 
at  the  time  except  in  those  specific  cases 
mentioned  above  and  to  establish  the 
machinery  for  prompt  congressional 
action.  I 

Third.  There  should  be  a  reasonably 
well-defined  point  at  which  all  can  agree 
beforehand  that  any  situation  will  be 
considered  suflaciently  serious  to  require 
authorization. 

One  difficulty  I  have  had  in  under- 
standing how  some  other  proposals  on 
this  general  subject  would  operate  t|  that 
it  is  hard  to  determine  how  any  tteree- 
ment  could  be  reached  on  the  key  bues- 
tlon:  When  do  hostilities  begin?  IjT  one 
looks  to  our  Vietnam  experience,!  it  is 
clear  that  involvements  of  this  tsTJe 
rarely  have  a  clear  beginning.  Reeson- 
able  men  may  differ  by  as  much  as  a 
dozen  years  over  when  the  United  States 
began  being  involved  in  hostilities  in 
Vietnam.  If  Congress  is  to  vote  witthin  a 
certain  ntmiber  of  days  after  some  dccur- 
rence,  It  is  vital  that  we  are  all  able  to 
agree  on  what  that  occurrence  is.  i  have 
examined  this  issue  in  some  detalj.  and 
have  thought  about  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  s<lmple 
answer.  But  I  believe  that  if  we  leate  the 
matter  vague  and.  for  example,  nterely 
provide  that  the  initiation  of  "hostilities" 
shall  mark  the  beginning  of  thej  time 
within  which  Congress  shall  act,  ■<^e  are 
creating  potential  conflict  and  conjusion 
for  those  who  follow  us.  A  si>eclflc 
criterion,  such  as  a  fixed  number  of  U.S. 
combat  fatalities  within  a  given  period, 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  But  on 
balance  I  believe  that  such  a  formula 
would  be  too  mechanistic,  and  I  believe 
a  specific  definition  of  events  such  m  that 
designed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  in  his  res- 
olution, is  the  most  reasonable  solution. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  incorporat- 
ing a  definition  of  this  type  and  other 
suggestions  of  his  in  my  proposal. 

Fourth.  The  question  of  authorizing 
future  conflicts  should  be  separated  from 
our  diacussioin  of  the  current  ^ai  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  emphasize  again  that  after  we  got  in 
it  and  were  committed  and  our  boys  were 
fighting,  I  supported  that  war  in  every 
way  I  possibly  could,  and  I  intend  to  do 
so  as  long  as  I  sun  convinced,  as  I  am  now, 
that  President  Nixon,  with  his  fine  intel- 
ligence and  courage,  is  doing  all  He  can 
to  bring  this  war  to  what  I  think  is  a 
respectable,  livable  termination,  t  em 


phasize  that  again  to  keep  whatever 
thought  I  have  on  this  subject  of  the 
maze  of  the  present  war  we  are  in. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we 
not  permit  consideration  of  this  constitu- 
tionally important  resolution,  which 
could  be  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
form  of  government  in  the  years  to 
come,  to  be  affected  by  the  current  dis- 
agreements in  the  Congress  over  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  unwise,  for  example,  to  use  this 
mechanism  to  authorize  specifically  some 
current  hostilities,  such  as  those  within 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  exclude  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  simple  exclusion  of 
all  "current  hostiUties"  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  Is  such  a  general 
provision  it  could  lead  to  later  disagree- 
ments. In  my  resolution  I  propose  to  ex- 
clude from  the  requirements  of  the  reso- 
lution the  use  of  all  types  of  U.S.  forces 
within  South  Vietnam  and  other  military 
activities  elsewhere  in  Indochina  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  exclusion  simply  permits 
us  to  debate  the  operations  in  Indociilna 
in  other  contexts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  can 
and  should  act  now,  effectively,  to  first 
admit,  and  then  clearly  restore,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  the  constitutional  war  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress.  I  offer  this  proposal 
in  hopes  that  it  will  contribute  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  so  com- 
plex that  I  wish  to  commend  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  worked  on  it  recently, 
particularly  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt). 

As  to  my  resolution,  Mr.  President — 
and  I  do  not  refer  to  theirs  In  this  con- 
text— I  suppose  one  could  find  a  hundred 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  adopted — 
a  nimdred  reasons  with  some  logic  be- 
hind them.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
find  a  thousand  reasons  why  something 
along  this  line  should  be  adopted.  And 
we  do  not  have  to  have  but  one  reason. 
The  major  reason  is  this:  The  people,  by 
and  large,  the  so-called  "little  people"— I 
never  use  that  term — but  by  and  large, 
the  people  everywhere  put  up  the  blood 
to  fight  a  war.  Those  people  need  a  direct 
voice.  They  need  a  voice  here  in  the  lee- 
islative  halls  to  represent  them.  Many 
of  them  personally  know  individual 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

That  is  the  primary  reason  for  spon- 
soring this  resolution,  as  we  move,  now, 
undoubtedly  into  another  era.  The  end  of 
this  war  will  bring  us  into  a  new  era. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deterrence  to 
everyone — and  I  was  present,  as  I  have 
already  said — this  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion that  was  brought  in  here,  debated 
briefly,  and  passed,  if  it  had  been  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  would  have  received  the 
most  Intense,  exhaustive  consideration 
and  concern  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  by  the  people  at  large.  And  it 
would  not  have  been  passed  until  there 
was  a  firm,  solemn  judgment  that  it 
should  be  passed.  But  as  it  was,  again 
with  all  deference,  that  resolution  was 


P8issed,  not  altogether  as  a  routine  mat- 
ter, but  at  least  partly  so;  and  it  was 
pointed  to  later  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  good  faith — and  I  know 
how  former  President  Johnson  wrestled 
with  all  these  matters;  I  do  not  Join  in 
any  criticism  of  him — but  later,  that 
resolution  was  pointed  to  by  the  former 
President  as  authority  for  his  actions. 
And  then  the  next  President  said  we  did 
not  need  it  in  order  to  honor  our  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  find  any 
argxunent  more  convincing  than  that. 
Right  here  in  this  Chamber  these  things 
have  happened.  I  do  not  put  blame  any- 
where. But  I  say  we  can  find  a  better  way, 
we  can  find  a  better  policy,  and  I  want 
the  people  to  take  notice  at  this  time 
that  now,  as  this  war  is  winding  down, 
we  can  make  a  new  start.  We  cannot  af- 
ford any  longer,  Congress  cannot  afford 
any  longer,  to  let  this  issue  lie  unre- 
solved, and  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
want  us  to. 

So  let  us  launch  out  into  the  future. 
According  to  the  Bible,  Jesus  admon- 
ished his  disciples  to  laimch  out  in  the 
deep  and  let  down  their  nets.  Let  us 
laimch  out  into  the  future  and  cut  a  new 
path,  a  clear  coiuse,  as  clear  as  we  can 
make  It.  through  the  forest  and  into  that 
future  for  oiir  young  generations  and  the 
other  generations  that  will  follow.  Let 
us  not  spend  all  our  time  arguing  about 
the  past,  or  about  things  that  are  not  es- 
sential. But  let  us  move  forward,  and 
try  to  find  that  peace  that  we  seek,  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
attain. 

I  say  necessary  because  I  speak  with 
knowledge  about  what  the  nations  have 
that  are  against  us,  and  how  their 
strength  is  accimiulating.  I  could  speak 
with  knowledge  of  our  own  power  to  re- 
taliate, but  what  is  that  power  going  to 
be  worth?  Maybe  not  too  much.  We  have 
got  to  rethink  and  work  hard,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  will  find  a  way,  a  way  with 
which  the  world  will  be  in  sympathy. 

I  am  no  pacifist.  I  have  stated  strongly 
here  tl^at  we  have  to  have  strength,  mili- 
tary strength  for  our  time  and  beyond. 
We  must  have  enough  of  it.  And  to  have 
enough,  we  have  to  have  what  many  peo- 
ple call  too  much 

1  am  no  wise  man,  but  I  have  lived 
awhile,  and  I  remember,  alter  World  War 
I,  how  that  pendulum  swung,  i  remember 
when  we  sank  those  battleships,  and 
when  we  got  down  to  the  very  nub.  We 
finally  passed  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1940  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  for  1  year,  and  the  next  year  it  passed 
by  only  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Pearl  Harbor  came  60  days 
later. 

Then  I  remember  in  1945,  and  beyond 
that.  No  one  was  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  United  Nations  than  I,  and  I  do  not 
discredit  it  now,  but  we  were  trying  to 
take  in  the  whole  world.  We  were  going 
to  have  an  automatic  formula  for  peace. 
We  moved  on,  then,  and  rearmed.  We 
have  fought  two  wars  now,  and  are 
heavily  armed,  and  are  arming  more, 
particularly  with  nuclear  weapons. 
But  this  is  post-Vietnam.  What  are 
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we  doing  now?  I  think  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  well  prepared  militarily.  I 
think  we  must  realize  now  we  cannot 
undergird  and  defend  the  whole  world. 
I  think  we  must  realize  that  to  have  suc- 
cessful wars,  we  must  fight  to  win;  and 
that  Is  the  only  posture  the  people  are 
going  to  understand  and  be  fully  behind. 

We  can  take  a  long  step  forward  here 
toward  restoring,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
congressional  responsibility  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  help  in  that  way  to 
find  a  way  to  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  make  one  oth- 
er point,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
Senator  has  worked  hard  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  tried  to  write 
this  resolution,  or  have  it  written,  so 
that  It  will  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  This  resolution 
ought  to  go,  and  it  will  go,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  That  is 
where  all  such  resolutions  belong,  and 
that  is  where  I  want  this  one  to  go. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
historic  moment.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  know  his  philosophy, 
and  I  know  how  profound  are  his  con- 
victions. I  say  we  are  witnessing  a  mir- 
acle. It  is  both  a  miracle  of  the  human 
personality  and  a  miracle  of  this 
Chamber. 

What  is  so  hard  for  the  onlooker  to 
understand  is  that  men  in  this  Chamber 
can  differ  deeply,  based  on  the  convic- 
tions of  a  lifetime,  on  subject  A,  and 
come  together  on  subject  B,  and  that  it 
Is  a  completely  rational,  understandable, 
acceptable,  and  honest  fact.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  here  today. 

To  me,  all  my  life,  the  proudest  words 
In  the  language  have  been  the  words  "I 
am  persuaded."  When  I  first  broached 
this  subject  last  year,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  electrified  me  by  expressing 
an  interest.  He  has  pursued  that  interest 
diligently  and  carefully,  and  he  has  now 
come  up  with  his  own  prescription,  based, 
surely,  upon  the  fundamental  framework 
which  I  introduced — but  his  own  pre- 
scription, responding  to  his  own  ideas 
and  his  own  vast  experience  in  the  de- 
fense field  as  well  as  in  public  affairs. 

The  significance  of  Senator  Stennis' 
action  today  derives  from  his  excep- 
tional knowledge  and  experience  with 
regard  to  military  affairs,  and  the  great 
prestige  and  influence  he  commands  in 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  he  has  dealt  for 
years  with  the  great  decisions  and  issues 
respecting  our  Nation's  capacity  to  make 
war.  He  is  in  a  somewhat  unique  position 
to  Judge  the  issues  regarding  the  exer- 
cise of  the  basic  war  powers — the  life 
and  death  decisions  that  must  be  made 
whether  or  not  our  Nation  shall  make 
war  in  a  given  situation. 

I  note  that  Senator  Stennis  has  also 
adopted  in  his  measiire  some  of  the  sug- 


gestions contained  in  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Eagleton.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton's  bill  also  follows  closely  the  con- 
ceptual and  procedural  framework  con- 
tained in  the  bill  I  first  Introduced  last 
year,  and  reintroduced  again  this  year 
on  February  10.  I  welcomed  Senator 
Eagleton's  bill  as  a  useful  and  thought- 
ful contribution  which  adds  to  and 
modifies  certain  of  the  provisions  of  my 
bill. 

Senator  Stennis'  Introductory  state- 
ment is  one  which  commands  great  at- 
tention and  reveals  the  depth  and  ear- 
nestness of  his  consideration  of  the  great 
national  and  constitutional  issues  which 
are  Involved  in  basic  war-powers  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  confident  that  Senator  Stennis* 
decision  to  sponsor  basic  war  powers  leg- 
islation will  have  an  important  impact 
on  the  thinking  of  the  Nation  and — I 
hope — of  the  administration.  Secretary 
Rogers  is  scheduled  to  testify  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Friday, 
May  14.  respecting  my  bijl  and  the  other 
measures  before  the  committee.  With 
Senator  Stennis  now  Joining  those  of 
us  who  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion that  the  Congress  reassert  its  con- 
stitutional powers  respecting  war  there 
can  be  no  doubt  left  as  to  the  seriousness 
and  earnestness  of  the  Senate  sponsors  in 
this  respect. 

It  would  be  demeaning  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  historic  moment  as  between 
two  Senators  of  such  widely  divergent 
views  and  background,  and  of  this  Cham- 
ber, if  I  now  tried  to  analyze  differences, 
or  individual  points,  or  anything  else, 
and  I  would  not  dream  of  doing  It.  We 
will  have  plenty  of  time  for  that.  Suffice 
it,  for  the  moment,  to  express  one  of 
the  deepest  satisfactions  I  have  ever  felt, 
either  in  or  out  of  this  Chamber,  in  hav- 
ing come  to  a  basic  agreement  on  prln- 
cipje  with  so  distinguished  and  patriotic 
an  American  on  a  matter  which  I  be- 
lieve will  turn  the  course  of  history  for 
our  people  from  a  course  which  has  led 
us  Into  far  more  wars  than  we  should 
have  had — not  that  we  could  have 
avoided  them  all,  by  any  means — ^Into 
a  course  which  will  give  the  people  the 
deep  assurance  that,  so  far  as  human 
contrivance  and  human  machinery  can 
provide,  we  will  avoid  future  wars  wher- 
ever possible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  words,  and  I  again  thank 
him  for  the  assistance  I  received  from 
his  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  like 
to  think  that  rational  men  react  in  a 
rational  way  to  facts.  This  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  constant  rules  of  himian  be- 
havior, but  unhappily  It  is  not.  However, 
I  think  that  by  what  we  have  heard 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  today — we  know  the  proposal 
he  has  made  and  has  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate today — we  can  see  that  he  is  In  the 
highest  sense  exercising  the  rational  fac- 
ulties of  the  himian  race. 


In  the  great  committee  over  which  he 
presides,  he  has  inevitably  become  in- 
volved in  the  cost  of  armed  conflict. 
While  I  know  that  he  is  determined,  and 
I  am  determined,  that  we  will  maintain 
our  defenses  at  the  kind  of  level  which 
will  deter  armed  conflict,  what  he  would 
like  to  see  and  what  I  would  like  to  see 
and  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  been  working  for  is  the  prevention  of 
our  once  again  getting  on  the  sliding 
board  and  slipping  down  without  the 
kind  of  controls  and  the  kind  of  thought- 
ful policy  decisions  that  should  be  made. 

I  am  sure  this  has  not  been  an  easy 
decision  for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  thank  him  for  the  very  thoughtful  con- 
sideration he  has  given  this  matter,  and 
I  salute  the  leadership  he  has  demon- 
strated. I  hope  to  Join  him  in  moving  In 
the  direction  of  setting  up  a  framework 
of  rules  so  that  a  govertunent  of  law  will 
apply  to  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  and 
life  and  death  as  well  as  to  other  aspects 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks.  There  is 
plenty  for  all  of  us  to  do. 

I  do  want  to  state  that  I  had  Intended 
to  deliver  this  speech  some  weeks  ago, 
but  in  the  last  several  weeks  I  have  been 
busy  with  the  pending  bill,  the  hearings, 
and  other  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  Joint 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  96 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  authority  of 

the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of 

the  t7nlted  States  in  armed  conflict 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  except  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  2  and  3  of  this  joint  reeo- 
lutlon,  the  President  may  not  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  any  armed 
conflict. 

Sxc.  3.  The  President  may,  in  the  absence 
of  a  speciflc  authorization  by  law  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  this  joint  resolution, 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  conflict  to  the  extent  reasonably  nec- 
essary— 

(1)  to  repel  any  armed  attack  on  the 
United  States  by  the  forcee  of  any  foreign 
government  or  power  and  to  take  action  that 
win  protect  the  United  States  against  future 
armed  attacks  by  such  foreign  government  or 
power; 

(2)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  by  forcee  of  any 
foreign  government  or  power  and,  concur- 
rently, to  protect  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  against  any  imminent  danger 
of  future  attacks  by  the  forces  of  such  for- 
eign government  or  power: 

(3)  to  prevent  or  defend  against  an  Im- 
minent nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  the  forces  of  any  foreign  government  or 
power,  but  only  If  the  President  has  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  such  attack  is 
imminent;  and 

(4)  to  evacuate  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  country  In  which 
they  are  located  when  such  citizens  are  in 
such  country  with  the  express  or  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country  and 
their  lives  are  being  subjected  to  an  im- 
minent threat   by  such   government  or  by 
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persons  or  forces  beyond  the  control  of 
government. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State  i 
armed  conflict  pursuant  to  a  declaratlo  i 
war  or  other  specific  statutory  authority,  * 
authority  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of 
United  States  In  armed  conflict  shall 
Inferred  from  any  provision  of  law, 
Ing    any    provision    contained    In    any 
proprlatlon  Act.  unless  such  provision 
clfically  authorizes  the  use  of  such  forces 
armed  conflict. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Armed 
the  United  States  are  used  In  armed 
under  any  of  the  circumstances  described 
section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  P 
dent  shall  promptly  report  that  fact  to 
Ck>ngre88  and  shall  Include  In  such  report 
detailed  account  of  the  reasons  for  so 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
estimate  of  the  scope  of  the  armed  co 
and   the   justification   for   the   use   of 
forces  under  section  2  of  this  Joint  r 
tlon.   Upon   receiving   any   such   report. 
Congress  shall  decide,  within  30  days  i 
the  first  day  on  which  Armed  Forces  ol 
United  States  were  committed  to  armed 
fllct,  whether  the  authority  to  so  use 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  extended  or  te 
nated.    The    following   procedures    shall 
applicable  to  any  such  question : 

(1)     Any    bUl    or    resolution, 
the  continued  use  of  the  Armed  Fore* 
armed  conflict  under  authority  of  sectljsn 
of  this  joint  resolution  shall.  If  co-s. 
by  one-third  or  more  of  the  total   nu 
of   Members   of   the   House    of   Congress 
which  such  bin  or  resolution  orlglnat«ii 
considered    reported    to    the    floor    of    5 
House  no  later  than  one  day  following 
Introduction;    unless  the   Members   of 
House    determine    otherwise    by    yeas 
nays;  and  any  such  bill  or  resolution  rel 
to    a    committee    after    having    passed 
House  of  Congress  shall  be   consldere< 
ported  from  such  committee  within  on« 
after  It  Is  referred  to  such  committee, 
the  Members  of  the  House  referring 
committee  determine  otherwise  by  yeas 
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ters  surrounding  the  Indochina  Peninsula, 
so  long  as  such  military  activities  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  conflict  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  above. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
term  "armed  conflict"  includea  (1)  land,  air, 
and  naval  actions  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  against  the  military 
forces  or  clvUlana  of  any  foreign  country  or 
government,  (2)  the  deployment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  outside 
of  the  United  States  under  circumstances 
that  present  a  reasonable  possibility  of  the 
use  of  arms  against  the  military  or  civilian 
forces  of  a  foreign  country  or  government, 
and  (3)  "the  assignment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  accom- 
pany, command,  coordinate,  or  participate  In 
the  movement  of  regular  or  Irregular  military 
forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  government 
when  such  military  forces  are  engaged  In  any 
form  of  combat  activity. 
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nays. 

(3)  Any  bill  or  resolution  reported  [pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  immediately  become  the  pending  iusl- 
nees  of  the  House  to  which  It  Is  rep<^rted. 
and  shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  idays 
after  such  report,  unless  such  House  phall 
determine  otherwise  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  be  used  In  any  armed  con- 
flict under  any  of  the  clrcumstancea  de- 
scribed In  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolitlon 
for  any  period  exceeding  thirty  days  after  the 
first  day  on  which  such  forces  were  first  en- 
gaged In  such  conflict  unless  the  Congress 
has  speclflcally  authorized  the  use  of  isuch 
armed  forces  In  such  conflict  for  a  linger 
p)€rlod.  ' 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  Armed  Forces  olj  the 
United  States  are  engaged  In  armed  conflict 
In  any  foreign  country,  the  President  4hall, 
so  long  as  such  forces  ooatlnue  to  lie  so 
engaged,  report  to  the  Congress  periodically 
on  the  status  of  the  armed  conflict  asi  well 
as  on  the  scope  and  expected  duration  of 
ruch  conflict,  but  In  no  event  shall  he  report 
to  the  Congress  less  often  than  evert  six 
months.  I 

S«c.  6.  TTie  provisions  of  this  Join*  resolu- 
tion shall  not  apply  to —  : 

(1)  the  armed  conflict  In  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  In  which  the  Armed  rorces 
of  the  United  Stales  were  engaged  od  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resoli^lon; 
or 

(2)  military  activities  carried  out  s^tnst 
the  military  forces  of  North  Vietnam,  or 
against  forces  aUled  with  North  Vletna;  n.  In 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  th(   wa- 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    290 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  290,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
for  Insured  operating  loans. 

S.    530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr-  Hart)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  530,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  system  of  child  care  and 
development  in  the  United  States. 

S.    635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  635,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970. 

S.  681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  fMr.  Jordan)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  681,  the  State 
Environmental  Center  Act  of  1971. 

S.     1156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1156, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
conservation  program. 

S.    1309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
,  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1309,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  encourage  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  coal. 
s.  isos 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1608,  a  bill 
to  designate  certain  lands  on  the  Bank- 
head  National  Forest  in  Alabama  as  wil  • 
derness  under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

S.    1811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1611,  a  bill  to 


amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  farm  vehicles 
will  be  based  on  commonsense  and  on  an 
understsmding  of  the  normal  operation  of 
our  Nation's  farms. 

S.    1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1644,  to  in- 
crease the  small  issue  exemption  from 
the  industrial  development  bond  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  from 
$5  million  to  $10  million. 

S.    1681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1681,  to  liberalize  eligibility  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuities. 

S.    1783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1782.  a  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
completely  exempt  certain  farm  vehicles 
and  farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  provi- 
i^ions  thereof. 

SENATE   joint  KEBOLtmON    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  calendar  week  beginning 
on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June  5, 
1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week." 

SENATB    JOINT    RESOLUTION    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thukmond),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  oi 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATE  PAGES- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  US- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   83 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  83)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  committee  amendment  to  the  res- 


olution (S.  Res.  112)  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senate  pages  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
Uble. 


EDUCATION        AMENDMENTS        OF 
1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENOMZNT   NO.    85 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  85)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    NO.    82 

Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Schwkiker, 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  (No.  82)  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6531)   to  amend  the  Military  Selective 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  military 
pay;  to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table: 

No.  82 

On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  6  on  psige  38, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  201.  Section  203(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  i>ay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  In  the  following 
tables: 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205 


"Pay  grade 


2  or  less       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8     Over  10     Over  12     Over  14     Over  16     Over  18     Over  20     Over  22     Over  26 


Over  30 


0-101 $2,111.40  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,269.50  $2,269.50  $2,443.50  $2,443.50  $2,618.40  $2,618.40 

0-9 1,871.40  1,920.60  1,961.70  1,961.70  1,961.70  2,011.20  2,011.20  2.094.60  2,094.60  2,269.50  2,269.50 

0-t 1,695.00  1,745.00  1,787.40  1,787.40  1,787  40  1,920.60  1.920.60  2,011.20  2.011.20  2,094.60  2,185.80 

0-7 1,408.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1,571.10  1,571.10  1,662.60  1,662.60  1,745.70  1,920.60  2.052.60 

0-6 1,043.70  1,147.20  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,263.30  1,463.10  1,537.80 

0-5 834.60  980.70  1,047.90  1,047.90  1,047.90  1,047.90  1.080.30  1,137.90  1,213.80  1,304.70  1,379.70 

0-4 704.10  856.50  914.40  914.40  930.60  972.30  1,038.30  1,097.10  1,147.20  1,197.00  1,230.30 

0-3» 654.30  731.10  781.20  864.90  906.00  938.70  939.10  1,038.30  1,063.80  1,063.80  1,063.80 

0-2> 570.30  622.80  748.20  773.10  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30  789.30 

0-l» 495.00  515.40  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  722.80  622.80  622.80 


$2, 793. 30  $2,  739. 30 
2.443 
2.269, 
2,052 
1,571 
1,142 
1,230. 
1,063. 

789, 

622. 


.50 
.50 
.60 
.10 
.10 
.30 
.80 
.30 
.80 


2.443.50 
2,361.00 
2,052.60 
1,662.60 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,967.60 
2.618.40 
2,361.00 
2,052.60 
1,803.30 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,967.60 
2,618.40 
2,361.00 
2, 052. 00 
1,803.30 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


"•While  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
lor  this  grade  is  $3,000  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205  of  this 
title. 


"2  Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  vrho  have  been  credited  with  over  4  years'  active 
service  as  enlisted  members. 


"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10         Over  12         Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20         Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0-3.. 
0-2.. 
0-1.. 

$864.90 
773.10 
622.80 

$906.00 
789.30 
655. 10 

$938. 70 
814.20 
690.00 

$989.10     $1,038.30     $1,080.30 
856.50           889.80           914.40 
714. 60          739. 80          773. 10 

$1,080.30 
914. 40 
773. 10 

$1, 080. 30 
914.40 
773. 10 

$1,080.30     $1,080.30     $1,080.30 
914.40           914.40           914.40 
773. 10          773. 10          773. 10 

$1,080.30 
914.40 
773. 10 

"WARRANT  OFFICERS 

"Piy  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  sec. 

205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8     Over  10     Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

W-4 
W-3. 
W-2.. 
W-I. 

...    $666.30 
...      605.70 
...      530.40 
...      441.90 

$714.60 
657.00 
573.60 
507. 00 

$714.60 
657. 00 
573.60 
507. 00 

$731.10 
665.10 
590. 40 
549.00 

$764.40 
673.20 
622. 80 
573.60 

$798.00     $831.00     $889.80 
722.40       764.40       789.30 
657.00       681.90       706.50 
598.50       622.80       648.30 

$930.60 
814.20 
731.10 
673.20 

$963.90 
838.80 
756.60 
698. 10 

$989. 10  $1.  022. 10  $1,  056. 00  $1, 137. 90 
864.90       897.90       930.60       963.90 
781.20       806.10       838.80       838.80 
722.40       748.20       748.20       748.20 

$1,137.90 

%3.S0 
838.  80 
748. 20 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  sec. 

205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8     Over  10      Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

Ei' $756.90  $774.30 

M $635.10  652.80  670.20 

E-J $443.40      $478.50      $496.20      $513.60      $531.30  548.10  565.50  583.50 

Ei 382.80       417.90       435.00       453.00       470.40  487.50  505.20  531.30 

£-5 336.30       366.00       383.70       400.50       426.60  444.00  461.70  478.50 

H 323.40       441.40       361.20       389.40       405.00  405.00  405.00  405.00 

E-3 311.10       328.20       341.10       354.60       354.60  354.60  354.60  354.60 

E-? 299.10       299.10       299.10       299.10       299.10  299.10  199.10  299.10 

E-1 268.50        268.10       268.50       268.50       268.50  268.50  268.50  268.50 


$792.00 
687.90 
609.60 
548.10 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$809.70 
705.30 
626. 70 
565.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$827. 70 
722. 10 
644.10 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$843.90 
740.10 
652.80 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$888.60 
783.60 
696.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$975.00 
879.90 
783.60 
574.00 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$975.00 
870.90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


CI  lu'  ^''''^  serving  as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Master  Chief  Patty  Officer  of  the  Navv,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
s  )1,183,00  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205  ol  this  title. 


basic  pay  for  this  grade 


"Sec.  202.  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  a  corresponding  Item 
In  the  analysis : 
"  'i  302a.  Special  pay :  optometrists 

"'(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay, 
special  pay,  incentive  pay,  or  allowances  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  each  of  the  following 
officers  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  rates 
^*  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section — 

"  '  ( 1 )  a  commissioned  officer — 

"  '(A)  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Reg\ilar 
Navy  who  is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer; 


"  '(B)  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  is  des- 
ignated as  an  optometry  officer;  or 

"'(C)  who  Is  an  optometry  officer  of  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
who  was  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section;  who  retired  before  that  date 
and  was  ordered  to  active  duty  after  that 
date  and  before  July  1,  1973;  or  who  was  des- 
ignated as  such  an  officer  Eifter  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  before  July  1,  1973; 

"'(2)  a  commissioned  officer — 

"  '(A)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  who  Is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer; 


"'(B)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Air 
Force  who  Is  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer;  or 

"'(C)  who  Is  an  optometry  olQser  of  the 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
who  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  before  July  1,  1973,  Is  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year;  and 

"  '(3)  a  general  officer  of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force  appointed,  from  any  of  the  cate- 
gories named  In  clause  (1)  or  (2),  In  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  National  Ouard, 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  was  on  active  duty 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section;  who  was 
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ratlred  before  that  date  and  was  ordered  to 
active  duty  after  that  date  and  before  Jul  r  1, 
1973;  or  who,  after  the  effective  date  of  Ihls 
section,  was  appointed  from  any  of  those 
categories. 

"  "(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  wtlch 
an  officer  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of  Ihls 
section  Is  entitled  Is — 

'"(A)  $60  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty.  If  he  Is  In  pay  grade  0-1,  0-3,  or 
0-3;  J 

"•(B)  $160  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  If  he  Is  In  pay  grade  0-4  or  C  ^-6; 
or 

*"(0)  $200  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  If  he  Is  above  pay  grade  0-5. 

""(c)  The  amounts  set  forth  In  subjec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included 
In  computing  the  amount  of  an  Increase  i  In 
pay  authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  ;hlfl 
title  or  In  computing  retired  pay  or  serer- 
ance  pay.' 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  402  of  title  ]  87, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  Tollcfws: 

"(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  amended  to  read:  'An  enlisted  member  is 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  subslstflnce 
of  one  of  the  following  t3rpe8 — 

"'(1)  when  rations  In  kind  are  not  avail- 
able; and  I 

"  '(2)  when  permission  to  mess  separaltely 
Is  granted.'. 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subeectlon  (b) 
Is  amended  to  read:  "The  allowance  for  en- 
listed members  who  are  on  leave  shall  bei  the 
rate  authorized  for  members  authorlze<i  to 
mess  separately."  J 

"(3)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  r4ad: 
Amdt.  No.  77 2  1 

"'(d)  The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  Ifi  as 
follows: 

OfDcers $48.00  a  mohth. 

Enlisted  members  authorized  to  mess  »!pa- 

rately $48.00  a  maath. 

Enlisted  members  when  rations  In  kind  are 

not  available $3.46  a  day.'. 

"(4)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  ad^g 
the  following  sentence: 

"•(e)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  an  enlisted  meqiber 
who  Is  granted  permission  to  mess  separately, 
and  whose  duties  require  him  to  buy  at  feast 
one  meal  in  a  messing  facility  of  the  Uqited 
States,  shall  be  charged  for  each  such  Aieal 
not  more  than  the  pro  rata  share  prescribed 
for  that  meal  of  $1.60.'. 

"(b)  Section  403(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  byjthis 
section  or  by  another  law,  a  member  fit  a 
uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  l^asic 
pay  is  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  qjuar- 
ters  at  the  following  rates  according  to|  the 
pay  grade  in  which  he  Is  assigned  or  ;  dis- 
tributed for  basic  pay  purposes: 


A  member  in  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  four 
years'  service) ,  E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1  Is  considered 
at  all  times  to  be  without  dependents.'." 

On  page  38,  Une  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  203"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  204". 

On  page  39.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  204" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  206". 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  doTsra  through  line  5  on  page  40,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec  206.  Section  3  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1960  (60  App.  U.S.C.  2203)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act.  sec- 
tion 403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
table  which  prescribes  monthly  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  enlisted  members  in 
pay  grade  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4  (four  years' 
or  less  service)  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following  table: 


"Pay  |rad« 


Without 
dependents 


With 
depeidents 


O-IO 

0-fl 

0-« 

0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 „ 

0-1 

W-l 

W-3 

W-2 

W-l 

E-9 

E-8 

E-7 

E-6 

E-5 

E-4  fover  4  ye»rf'  servlc*).... 
E-4  (4  ytan'  or  less  Morica). 

E-3 

E-2 

E-1 


$271.20 

271.20 

271. 20 

271. 20 

249. 30 

233.40 

210.30 

188.30 

163.20 

128.10 

202.80 

182.70 

161. 40 

145.80 

153.90 

143. 70 

123.30 

121.80 

109.20 

96.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 


j;39.00 

:39.00 

39.10 

139.00 
:03.90 
81.10 
53.  50 
30. 10 
06.  70 
66.50 
'44.  50 
125.60 
04.30 
89.30 
16. 90 
«2.59 
89.90 
76.40 
,63.20 
43. 10 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 


Pay  grade 


Without 
dependents 


With 
dependents 


E-4  (4  years'  or  less  service). 

E-3 - 

E-2 

E-1 


S96.00 
85.20 
75.00 
70.20 


1143. 10 

120.00 
105.00 
105.00" 


arbitrarily  abrogate  these  long  standing 
agreements.  The  prestige  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake.  Rather,  by  adoption 
of  my  amendment  we  indicate  our  con- 
cern for  the  continuing  large  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Forces  and  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  it  is  contributing  to 
and  the  difficulty  this  is  causing  our 
coimtry.  With  adoption  of  my  substitute 
amendment  we  apply  pressure  to  the 
administration  to  correct  this  problem, 
but  we  leave  its  resolution  to  the  ad- 
ministration. In  this  manner  we  will 
not  raise  the  constitutional  issue  of 
whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine where  troops  should  be  placed 
to  defend  this  coimtry  but  we  will  show 
the  administration  and  our  allies  that 
without  jeopardizing  our  NATO  commit- 
ments in  any  way,  we  will  Indicate 
strongly  that  we  have  left  too  many 
of  our  forces  for  too  long,  in  an  area 
where  the  economic  strength  of  our  al- 
lies is  enormous  and  their  and  our  mili- 
tary defense  effort  can  be  enlarged 
rapidly  if  deemed  necessary. 


"Sec  207.  Section  4  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1960  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2204)  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
•:  Provided  further"  the  foUowlng  ';  or  (7) 
for  the  calendar  months  In  which  such  mem- 
ber serves  on  active  duty  for  training  (In- 
cluding full-time  duty  performed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  or  Air  National  Guard  for 
which  they  receive  pay  from  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  section  204  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code)  if  that  training  Is  for 
a  period  of  30  days  or  more.'. 

"Sec  208.  Section  7  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2207) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'to  enlisted  mem- 
bers on  active  duty  for  training  under  sec- 
tion 262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  1013),  or  any 
other  enlistment  program  that  requires  an 
initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training,'." 

On  page  40,  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  206" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  209". 

On  page  40,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec  203"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  204". 
amendment  no.  84 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
same  bill  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  one  offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  because  I  am  concerned 
about  the  limitation  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  troops  as  necessary  to  meet 
our  national  security  commitments.  Let 
me  say  I  agree  completely  that  our  forces 
in  Europe  should  be  reduced  and  the 
totals  proposed  by  the  majority  leader 
may  even  be  correct,  but  I  take  no  stand 
on  this  at  this  time.  However,  the  ma- 
jority leader's  amendment  appears  to 
me  to  be  unduly  restrictive  in  connec- 
tion with  our  treaty  commitments,  and 
the  administration  should  be  provided 
reasonable  flexibility  and  time  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations  and  discussions 
as  may  be  necessary  with  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  enter  into 
our  European  agreements  lightly.  We 
have  maintained  our  side  of  the  bargain 
in  good  faith  and  at  great  expense  for 
many  years.  The  Congress  should  not 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  CONCERN- 
ING REFORM  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  NATIONS  CORRECTIONAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries,  I  wish  to  announce  hear- 
ings for  May  18,  19.  and  20  commencing 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  concerning  reform  and 
improvement  of  our  Nation's  correctional 
system. 

On  the  first  day  we  will  hear  witnesses 
regarding  S.  662,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Bellmon.  which  would  establish 
a  series  of  models  of  correctional  pro- 
grams which  could  be  followed  by  other 
jurisdictions. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  we  will 
hear  witnesses  regarding  the  relationship 
between  employment  and  rehabilitation, 
barriers  to  employment,  present  pro- 
grams of  placement,  training,  evaluation 
and  counseling,  as  well  as  future  needs 
and  directions.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
be  heard  on  these  subjects  should  get 
in  touch  with  the  subcommittee  staff  in 
room  6306. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  will  hold  public 
hearings  on  May  24  and  25,  1971,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m..  In  room  301  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subject  of  the  hearings  will  be  8. 
382,  "The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971."      ^^^^^^^ 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BROCK  AND  WEICKER 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughzs)  and 
prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravel)  tomorrow,  the 
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Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Wbicker)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments by  Senators  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes,  following  which  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


THE  DOLLAR  CRISIS  AND 
AMERICAN  PRESTIGE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
some  years  ago  during  a  crisis  involving 
the  pound  sterling  the  British  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  was  asked  whether 
anyone  in  the  world  really  understood 
the  international  monetary  system.  He 
replied,  according  to  this  legend  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tes,  there  are  to  my  knowledge  two  men 
in  the  entire  world  who  understand  the 
workings  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. One  is  an  oflSclal  of  the  French  ministry 
of  Finance.  The  other  is  an  obsciure  genius 
who  works  deep  In  the  bureaucratic  system 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  These  two 
men  understand  the  world  monetary  system 
and  they  disagree  completely  on  every  im- 
portant point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  that 
story  today  as  we  attempt  to  figure  out 
what  is  happening  to  the  American  dol- 
lar in  the  wake  of  actions  taken  by  West 
CJennany  and  some  other  European 
(iountries  to  permit  their  currencies  to 
float  upward  toward  possible  reevalua- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action 
is  aimed  at  the  American  dollar.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  American 
dollar  will  shrink  appreciably  in  the  na- 
tions where  these  actions  were  taken. 
This  we  know  for  sure  will  be  an  immedi- 
ate effect  of  the  European  developments. 

But  we  are  being  bombarded  in  the 
press  with  assurances  that  there  will  be 
little  harm  caused  to  the  U.S.  economy 
because  of  these  monetary  changes. 
Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  overall 
the  American  competitive  position  in 
world  today  may  be  improved  and  that 
our  exports  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
competing  in  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  no  ex- 
pert on  questions  involving  international 
monetary  policies.  As  a  layman  I  am  In- 
clined to  agree  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  European  countries,  by  per- 


mitting their  currencies  to  float,  have 
taken  a  course  most  beneficial  to  this 
country.  I  would  tax  rather  have  the 
exchange  rates  fixed  by  the  natural 
working  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand than  have  them  arranged  for  us 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or 
upon  recommendations  by  such  financial 
figures  as  World  Bank  President  Robert 
S.  McNamara. 

However,  Mr.  President,  no  amount  of 
low  profiling  on  the  part  of  Treasury 
officials  and  on  the  part  of  our  national 
economic  writers  can  disguise  the  fact 
that  American  pride  has  taken  a  tre- 
mendous beating.  Our  prestige  and  the 
respect  with  which  we  are  held  by  other 
nations  of  the  world  was  certainly  not 
improved  when  the  U.S.  dollar  went  beg- 
ging on  the  European  continent  and  for- 
eign governments  resorted  to  extreme 
measures  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
American  infiation.  Although  the  pos- 
sibility had  been  foreseen  for  many 
months,  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  free 
world  this  week  began  to  openly  ques- 
tion the  st£U)ility  of  the  American  dollar. 
Long  years  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  of 
one  deficit  piled  upon  top  of  another,  of 
shrinking  gold  reserves,  of  unlimited 
Federal  spending  had  finally  produced 
such  a  wide  imbalance  In  our  interna- 
tional payments  account  that  West  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  other  countries  were 
forced  to  take  action  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. The  result  of  the  fioating  of 
course  will  be  to  devalue  the  worth  of 
the  dollar  in  the  foreign  market.  It  will 
cause  enormous  problems  with  the  Eu- 
ropean common  market  countries.  It  will 
certainly  increase  the  anger  that  foreign 
governments  are  bringing  to  bear  against 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  an  under- 
standable reaction  by  governments  which 
are  not  prone  to  remember  gratefully 
the  debts  they  owe  this  country  for  its 
open-handed  help  in  the  past.  The  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  Its  mem- 
ber countries  only  remember  back  far 
enough  to  remind  themselves  that  for 
almost  a  decade  they  have  been  lecturing 
the  United  States  on  the  need  for  living 
within  its  income;  for  the  need  of  a  policy 
of  fiscal  responsibility  aimed  at  working 
toward  balanced  Federal  budgets  and 
reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  their  concern  was  un- 
derstandable. Because  of  the  close  inter- 
workings  of  the  world's  currencies  almost 
the  entire  free  world  had  pegged  its 
money  system  to  the  American  dollar, 
consequently  any  threat  to  the  American 
dollar  automatically  involved  a  threat  to 
their  own  stability. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  this 
country  in  the  wake  of  World  War  U 
began  taking  on  a  role  of  a  spendthrift 
banker  for  the  non-Communist  nations  it 
got  in  over  its  head.  It  spent  money  year 
after  year  for  foreign  aid  and  a  hundred 
other  projects  in  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  say  that  monetarily  speaking  there 
would  be  no  tomorrow.  The  Senate,  I  am 
sure,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
us  in  the  conservative  ranks  have  warned 
and  warned  and  warned  over  and  over 
again  that  there  would  indeed  be  a  to- 


morrow and  that  sometime  the  chickens 
would  come  home  to  roost  and  make  our 
fiscal  hen  house  a  complete  shamble. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  respect.  As  a 
merchant  who  met  many  a  payroll  and 
balanced  many  a  profit  and  lost  sheet 
before  coming  to  the  Senate  I  have  been 
a  constant  critic  of  the  irresponsible  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  followed  by 
this  Government.  And  while  I  am  at  it 
I  should  hke  to  point  out  that  we  rcalJy 
went  over  the  edge  during  the  period 
of  the  1960's  when  our  deficit  spending 
actually  paced  the  growth  of  infiation  In 
this  country.  We  are  this  minute  living 
with  a  dollar  shrunken  by  inflation  that 
is  the  heritage  left  to  us  by  the  so-called 
new  econoaJcs  practiced  by  the  fiscal 
advisers  in  past  administrations  who 
downgraded  balanced  budgets  and  fiscal 
restraints  as  dangerous  to  an  expanding 
economy.  I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  into 
a  long  discussion  of  the  fallacy  and  de- 
ception which  was  foisted  on  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  by  men  who  called  old-fash- 
ioned budget  balancing  and  efforts  to 
have  the  Nation  live  within  its  income 
as  a  throwback  to  something  they  called 
the  puritan  ethic. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  recognize  me,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oldahoma. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  while  I  have  been 
very  hard  on  my  own  country  for  policies 
and  practices  which  I  felt  were  harmful 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  very  little  pa- 
tience with  the  tendency  of  European 
countries  to  blame  the  United  States  for 
everything  which  presently  seems  to  be 
wrong  with  the  international  monetary 
system.  First,  I  believe  West  Germany 
and  all  the  other  rwn-Communist  coun- 
tries of  Europe  should  let  their  memories 
go  back  to  the  time  when  they  lived  in 
rubble  heaps  left  over  from  World  War  n 
and  the  United  States  financed  their  re- 
covery. I  believe  West  European  countries 
should  call  themselves  to  account  for  not 
stepping  in  when  they  became  financially 
competent  to  and  assume  part  of  the 
financial  load  which  this  Nation  carried 
so  long  all  by  itself.  Even  to  this  day 
affluent  European  nations  are  dragging 
their  feet  on  their  commitmnets  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
I  have  not  noticed  any  concerted  rush 
on  the  part  of  those  who  today  are  re- 
fusing to  support  the  dollar  into  the  area 
of  assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

These  are  very  fundamental  reasons 
why  the  United  States,  for  all  its  de- 
ficiencies, has  some  reason  to  view  with 
cynicism  the  performance  of  the  coun- 
tries it  once  rebuilt.  In  addition  to  these 
fundamentals  there  are  some  specific 
reasons  why  this  country  has  cause  for 
complaint.  In  the  matter  of  trade,  for 
example,  the  European  Common  Market 
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has  been  somewhat  less  than  charitable 
toward  the  United  States.  Nor  do  We 
have  any  reason  to  thank  the  Eviropeen 
countries  for  their  handling  of  interest 
rates  in  the  immediate  past.  One  of  Iflie 
reasons  for  the  heavy  flow  of  dollarsjto 
Europe  in  recent  months  has  been  fce 
insistence  of  major  non-Communilst 
countries,  such  as  Britain  and  Germajiy, 
of  maintaining  high  interest  rates  whjile 
the  United  States  was  loosening  up jon 
money  restraints  and  lowering  interjest 
rates. 

Perhaps  our  economic  writers  are  ct)r- 
rect  when  they  claim  that  little  econoi^ilc 
damage  will  be  caused  the  United  Staites 
as  a  result  of  the  monetary  crisis.  But  I 
cannot  overlook  the  fawt  that  this  blow 
to  American  prestige  comes  at  a  very  I  lad 
time.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  this  1  ra- 
tion, more  and  more,  is  beginning  to  look 
like  a  second-  or  third-class  power. 

The  assault  on  the  dollar,  imfortu- 
nately,  coincides  with  a  drive  toward  i£o- 
laUonism  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  dovn- 
gradlng  of  American  monetary  prestige 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  decision  to  s  tep 
out  of  our  position  as  the  free  world  air 
transport  industry  leader.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  forces  which  are  demandin  g  a 
withdrawal  of  Americfui  power  and  In- 
fluence throughout  the  world  managed 
to  defeat  even  a  minor  proposal  for  fche 
production  of  a  prototype  of  the  suOer- 
sonic  transport.  We  appear  before  the 
world  to  be  slipping  in  almost  every  area 
of  national  endeavor.  We  are  rapidly  1  or- 
feiting  our  lead  in  strategic  weapons  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  under  pressure 
here  at  home  to  withdraw  from  more  i  ind 
more  of  our  international  commitmej  its. 
We  are  witnessing  growing  strength  in 
the  ranks  of  shortsighted  neoisolati  )n- 
ists  in  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  maybe  we  are  not  t  urt 
very  much  in  dollars  and  cents  on  the 
domestic  monetary  front.  But  we  are  c  er- 
tainly  hurt,  and  hurt  badly,  in  our  status 
as  a  world  leader.  We  are  now  beginrting 
to  look  to  the  world  like  a  nation  that  no 
longer  wants  to  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
human  freedom. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viriglnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  remaining  debate  on  the  unfin- 
ished business,  H.R.  6531,  today  ^d 
■  hereafter,  the  distinguished  junior  aen- 
ator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be  al- 
lowed up  to,  but  not  to  exceed,  three 
members  of  his  personal  staff  on  the  f  oor 
at  any  one  time,  with  the  exceptioi  of 
during  roUcall  votes.  In  justiflcaion 
thereof,  I  offer  the  fact  that  the  juiilor 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  the  leader  of  the 
forces  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^m^ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  h^ars 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
quoriun. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Mr. 
a 


cf 


CANCER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  President 
Nixon  on  the  subject  of  cancer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 

Cancer  has  become  one  of  mankind's 
deadliest  and  most  elusive  enemies.  The 
conquest  of  cancer  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant efrorts  of  our  time. 

Success  will  test  the  very  limlte  of  our 
imagination  and  our  resourcefulness.  It  will 
require  a  high  sense  of  purpose  and  a  strong 
sense  of  discipline. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  on  January  22.  1971,  and 
again  In  my  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  a  National  Health  Strategy 
on  February  18.  1971,  I  expressed  my  deter- 
mination to  wage  a  successful  campaign 
against  this  dread  disease.  I  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional  $100 
million  to  support  such  an  effort.  I  am 
pleased  that  in  recent  days  the  Appropria- 
tions' Committees  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  favorably 
viewed  this  request  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House — which  votes  today — and  the 
Senate  will  both  follow  the  Committee 
reconunendatlona. 

PEARS    AND    HOPES    ABOUT    CANCEB 

Across  the  Nation,  there  Is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  our  vast  scientlflc  and  techno- 
logic»;  reeources  should  promptly  be  mar- 
shaled In  an  unprecedented  attack  on  this 
devastating  disease. 

This  consensus  springs  both  from  fear  and 
from  hope. 

Oanoer  Is  second  only  to  heart  disease  In 
the  number  of  lives  It  takes  in  thla  coimtry. 
And  the  nature  of  its  ravages  makes  It  our 
most  feared  disease.  If  the  present  incidence 
of  cancer  were  to  continue  some  52  million 
Americans  who  are  alive  today  wo\ild  con- 
tract this  disease  someday.  This  means  that 
cancer  would  strike  one  out  of  every  toui  In- 
dlviduads  in  this  coim.try — and  two  out  at 
every  three  American  families.  It  would  mean 
that  in  the  next  ten  years  alone,  three  and 
a  half  million  Americana  would  die  from 
cancer.  For  many  of  Its  victims,  death  Is  a 
slow  and  painful  procesB.  And  for  many  of 
their  families,  the  personal  tragedy  is  com- 
pounded by  the  flnandal  ImpUoatlons  of  a 
prolonged  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  Is  much 
reason  for  hope. 

New  vistas  are  now  opening  for  further  re- 
search into  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
cancer,  the  result  of  some  remarkable  ad- 
vances which  have  tjeen  made  during  the  past 
ten  years  as  we  have  multiplied  many  times 
over  our  fundamental  knowledge  In  this  area. 
Virus  research,  for  example,  has  demoostrater' 
that  cancer  can  be  produced  in  animals  by 
over  110  of  the  nearly  1.000  viruses  that 
science  has  identified.  We  have  learned  that 
animal  cancers  can  be  Induced  by  over  1,000 
chemical  substances.  Effective  meastires  for 


preventing  cancer  have  been  developed  in 
animals,  and  scientists  have  even  demon- 
strated that  human  cancers  can  be  prevented 
by  avoiding  exposure  to  certain  chemicals. 
Other  adviinces  include  neiw  surgical  proce- 
dures, more  effective  radiation  therapy,  and 
techniques  for  treating  cancer  with  improved 
combinations  of  known  drugs. 

All  of  these  developments  have  fueled  our 
hoi)es  and  provided  a  broad  frontier  of  pos- 
sibilities for  researchers  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  This  is  why  I  was  able  to  sug- 
gest In  my  special  health  message  to  the 
Congress  In  February  that  "of  all  our  re- 
search endeavors,  cancer  research  may  now 
be  in  the  beet  position  to  benefit  from  a 
great  Inftision  of  resources." 

MORE    MONET    AND    BXTTKR    ORGANIZATION 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  put  our 
money  where  our  hopes  are.  In  the  first  full 
budget  developed  by  this  administration  last 
year,  an  increase  of  (20  million  was  provided 
for  cancer  programs.  For  Fiscal  Year  1972.  the 
administration  request  for  cancer  programs 
is  slightly  over  $332  million — an  Increase  of 
$100  million  from  the  1971  Fiscal  Year.  If 
these  resources  are  provided  by  the  Congress. 
we  should  be  able  to  finance  a  new  and  mas- 
sive assault  on  cancer.  If  It  should  turn  out 
that  we  need  more  money,  however,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  what- 
ever funds  can  be  effectively  utilized.  But  I 
would  also  emphasize  this  Important  point: 
More  money  alone  will  not  be  enough.  Money 
can  help  set  the  stage  for  faster  progress,  but 
in  the  end  it  is  brainpower  alone  which  can 
lead  us  to  our  goals.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  we  need  to  mobilize  the  Intelligence  and 
imagination  of  our  doctors  and  scientists. 
And  it  also  means  that  we  must  do  a  better 
Job  of  tapping  the  Nation's  administrative 
and  organizational  skUls,  which  can  help  re- 
move many  roadblocks  to  success.  Our  capaci- 
ties for  efficient  management  were  instnmien- 
tal  In  our  efforts  to  split  the  atom  and  travel 
to  the  moon.  Now  we  need  to  apply  those 
same  capacities  to  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  a  wide 
variety  of  research  activities  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  many  areas  of  society  and  In 
a  great  number  of  disciplines  must  be  care- 
fully coordinated.  There  must  be  as  much 
cross-fertUlzation  as  possible  between  various 
scientific  pursuits. 

In  the  past,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  had  considerable  success  In 
fostering  such  coordination  and  cooperation 
and,  in  the  process,  they  have  earned  both  the 
respect  of  the  scientific  community  and  the 
gratitude  of  thousands  who  live  happier  and 
healthier  lives  because  of  NIH  successes.  It  U 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked  the  CongrMS 
to  establish  a  Cancer-Cure  Program  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  wbe"  " 
can  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  other  wide 
ranging  research. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that  this 
program  be  Identified  as  one  of  our  highest 
priorities,  and  that  its  potential  for  reUevlng 
human  suffering  not  be  compromised  by  tne 
familiar  dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  asking  the  Conpess 
to  give  the  Cancer-Cure  Program  Independent 
budgetary  status  and  to  make  its  Director 
responsible  directly  to  the  President.  This 
effort  needs  the  full  weight  and  support  of 
the  Presidency  to  see  to  it  that  it  mov^ 
toward  Its  goals  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  am  fvirther  recommending  that  this  Direc- 
tor be  supported  by  a  strong  management 
group  which  has  as  Its  one  goal:  the  cure  of 
cancer— and  which  can  pursue  that  goal  with 
single-minded  tenacity. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  that  a 
new  Cancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee  be  set 
up  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  advice  and 
assistance  for  the  President  and  for  others 
who  lead  the  Cancer-Cure  Program,  partlc- 
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ularly  as  they  work  to  set  Intelligent  priori- 
ties for  the  Nation's  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  detailed 
QjanRgement  and  administrative  mechanisms 
for  carrying  out  these  plans  have  been  dis- 
cussed In  considerable  detail  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  with  experts  In 
the  field  outside  of  Government,  and  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As  these 
plans  are  translated  into  action,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  comment  on  them  and  sug- 
gest additional  ways  In  which  we  can  work 
toward  these  significant  goals. 

I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  cancer  research,  however,  without  offer- 
ing a  word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  experts 
that  we  consulted  with  told  us  that  bio- 
medical research  Is  a  notoriously  vmpredicta- 
ble  enterprise.  Instant  breakthroughs  are 
few  and  the  path  of  progress  is  strewn  with 
unexpected  obstacles.  As  we  undertake  this 
crusade,  we  must  put  on  the  armor  of  pa- 
tience, ready  to  persist  In  our  efforts  through 
a  waiting  period  of  unknown  and  possibly 
anguishing  duration. 

Yet  I  feel  confident  that  with  such  fund- 
ing as  I  have  proposed,  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  we  are  developing,  with  the  dedicat- 
ed efforts  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  many  disciplines,  and  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  make  great  strides 
against  this  terrible  enemy,  bringing  new 
hope  for  all  Americans — and  Indeed  new 
liop9  for  all  the  world. 
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THE  LATE  SENATOR  RICHARD  B. 
RUSSELL— RESOLUTION  BY  GEOR- 
GIA. STATE  SOCIETY.  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY,  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Georgia 
State  Society,  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  at  Its 
73d  State  Conference,  on  the  passing 
of  the  late  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Richard  Brevard  Russell.  This  is  an 
outstanding  statement  that  reflects  the 
love  and  respect  the  people  of  Georgia 
had  for  the  great  Senator  Russell. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Georgia   State   Societt,    National    Socibty, 

Dattchters  of  the  American  Revolution — 

Resolutions  Committek 

Hon.  Richard  Brevard  Russkll 

Whereas:  In  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Bichard  Brevard  Russell,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  we  realize:  that  Georgia 
has  lost  her  most  distinguished  son,  one 
who  served  her  for  almost  half  a  century 
with  utter  devotion  to  his  every  trust;  that 
the  Nation  has  lost  a  valued  leader  on  whose 
sound  judgment  his  colleagues  and  even  Pres- 
idents leaned;  that  as  Chairman  of  the  pow- 
erful Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  shadow  of  his  Influence  was  world- 
wide, through  his  effective  advocacy  of  a 
strong  military  defense,  and  as  Chairman  of 
Appropriation  Committee  at  the  time  of  his 
passing  his  Influence  was  all  powerful — 
these  were  among  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  Georgia  State  Society. 
NSDAR.  honor  the  memory  of  Richard  Bre- 
'ntiX  RusseU  for  his  sterling  character,  his 
moral  Integrity,  and  his  elevated  patriotism; 


that  we  mourn  the  passing  of  this  distin- 
guished public  servant;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  sent  with  our  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion of  the  Immediate  members  of  his  fam- 
ily all  of  whom  he  loved  so  deeply; 
And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
requesting  that  this  Resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Records. 

Miss  Martha  Ann  Cooper, 

State  Regent. 
Mrs.  T.  K.  Kendrick. 

Chairman. 


SEVAREID  ON  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday's  CBS  Evening  News  that 
eminent  commentator  and  c*server  of 
American  life,  Eric  Sevareid,  had  some 
cogent  thoughts  on  last  week's  dismal 
demonstrations  in  Washington.  He  places 
the  whole  miserable  affaii*  in  perspec- 
tive, and  in  his  brief  comments  raises 
some  questions  which  might  well  be  pon- 
dered by  those  who  now  cry  "foiU"  be- 
cause the  police  blocked  attempts  to 
shut  down  the  city  of  Washington  and 
the  U.S.  Government. 

For  Senators  who  did  not  hear  Mr. 
Sevareid's  notes  on  the  demonstration, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
commentary  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CBS   Evening    News   With    Walter 
Cronkite — Excerpt 

Sevareid.  The  street  demonstrations  have 
fizzled  out  here  in  the  capltol;  twelve  thou- 
sand arrests  and  a  little  cold  rain  do  make 
a  difference. 

During  this  brawling  week  American  psy- 
chiatrists have  been  meeting  in  a  Wash- 
ington hotel.  Two  youthful  leaders  of  the 
week's  mob  action  spoke  before  them  today 
and  said  they  would  be  back,  to  shut  down 
the  government;  some  psychiatrists  ap- 
plauded them.  Not  too  surprising.  A  few 
years  ago  a  convention  of  attorneys  heard 
a  leading  law  school  dean  argue  that  law- 
breakers should  not  be  punished  if  their 
cause  is  worthy.  The  chief  dissenter  was 
the  British  Lord  Justice  of  Appeals  who 
warned  his  American  colleagues  that  this 
Hue  of  approach  was  fatal. 

The  psychiatrists  here  might  have  a  pro- 
fessional field  day  if  they  hung  around  to 
question  some  of  this  week's  demonstrators. 
They  could  be  asked,  for  example,  their  reac- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  white  and  prosperous  while  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  police  who  Imposed  order  on 
them  were  black  and  relatively  poor. 

They  could  be  asked  why  they  were  In- 
dignant that  a  number  of  Innocent  bystand- 
ers were  also  swept  up  In  the  police  dragnet, 
when  they  themselves,  when  they  tried  to 
stop  the  traffic,  made  no  distinctions  be- 
tween say,  Pentagon  officers  and  haberdash- 
ery clerks  trying  to  get  to  their  shops.  Or 
why  they  are  furious  at  delays  in  the  legal 
processing  of  their  cases  when  they  had  set 
out  to  put  a  full  stop  to  all  processes  of  gov- 
ernment here.  Or  why  they  resent  the  Insan- 
itary conditions  In  their  detention  centers 
when,  had  their  own  plans  succeeded,  there 
would  be  no  sanitation  anywhere  in  the 
city.  Including  the  hospitals.  It  would  be  In- 
teresting to  find  out  If  they  really  v?ant 
peace  anywhere  save  In  Vietnam  and  U  the 
word  love  that  they  emblazon  on  their  plac- 


ards Isn't  really  their  code  word  for  hate. 

Some  psychiatrists  have  learned  a  good 
deal,  directly,  about  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
the  psyche  of  the  American  young.  Things 
that  those  of  us  old  enough  to  have  known 
other  wars  should  have  realized  from  the  be- 
ginning. One  study,  for  example,  of  six  hun- 
dred Viet  Nam  veterans  classified  as  psycho- 
logical casualties  established  eighty  six  per- 
cent of  them  had  never  been  In  actual 
combat.  It  also  showed  that  only  thirteen 
percent  were  draftees.  All  the  rest  had  vol- 
unteered, finding  home  life  Intolerable,  too. 
The  conclusion  was  that  they  were  simply 
the  kind  of  youth  who  would  have  cracked 
up  somewhere  along  the  line,  war  or  no  war. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  CONSIDER 
TAX  RELIEF  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  for  several  reasons  to  Join  again 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  (Mr.  Bible)  In 
cosponsoring  and  putting  forward  S.. 
1615,  the  Small  Business  Tax  Simpllca- 
tion  and  Reform  bill  of  1971. 

This  proposal  is  a  milestone  in  the 
long-time  effort  of  the  committee  to 
achieve  tax  equity  for  the  99  percent  of 
business  in  this  country  which  are  "small 
business." 

As  first  introduced  on  June  30,  1970, 
during  the  91st  Congress,  this  bill  (S. 
4039;  represented  the  most  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  small  business  tax  relief 
legislation  ever  to  be  placed  before  Con- 
gress. However,  we  have  not  rested  on  our 
laurels.  Since  then  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  make  this  composite  bill  and  back- 
groimd  material  widely  available  to  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  legal  groups  in  Ala- 
bama for  their  review  and  comments  in 
a  concerted  effort  to  improve  the  legisla- 
tion prior  to  its  recent  reintroduction  in 
the  92d  Congress. 

As  a  result.  I  believe  we  have  improved 
the  bill  at  some  two  dozen  points.  It  is 
thus  in  order  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  many  organizations  within  the 
State  of  Alabama  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  talents  to  this  effort  in  behalf  of 
small  business,  our  economy,  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

As  Senator  Bible  has  already  stated, 
our  bill  can  undoubtedly  be  further  im- 
proved in  form  and  content,  as  the  tax- 
writing  committees  and  the  Treasury 
give  their  attention  to  these  matters. 
However.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada was  modest  in  not  mentioning  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  point. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  this  bill  will 
serve  to  raise  small  business  tax  prob- 
lems to  the  level  of  public  consideration 
and,  hopefully,  action,  at  a  time  when 
this  relief  is  urgently  called  for. 

Since  S.  4039  was  presented  last  June, 
we  have  seen  the  introduction  of  an  ad- 
ministration small  business  tax  bill.  S. 
544.  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  whose  wide  experi- 
ence on  both  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Banking  and  Pinsmce  is  much  respected. 
In  January,  also,  the  Treasury  Deptirt- 
ment  proposed  an  administrative  revision 
of  depreciation  guidelines  applying  to  all 
business.  These  initiatives  are  certainly 
welcome. 
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In  light  of  my  service  on  the  $elect 
Committee  on  Small  Business  sinc^  1950, 
perhaps  a  short  backward  glance  at  some 
legislative  history  would  be  approlpriate 
at  this  point. 

That  committee  has,  for  two  decades, 
concerned  Itself  with  tax  problems  of 
new  and  small  firms.  I  recall  an  extensive 
investigation  by  a  Special  Subcommittee 
In  1952  on  which  I  had  the  honor  tolserve, 
along  with  the  able  and  harclwork- 
ing  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  ) . 

We  held  seven  field  hearings  abound 
the  country,  talking  testimony  from  more 
than  120  businessmen  and  tax  esperts. 
This  was  accompanied  by  considerable 
committee  research.  At  the  concjusion 
of  this  Inquiry  we  filed  a  rather  I  com- 
plete report — S.  Rept.  442,  83d  Corgress, 
1st  Sess.,  June  18,  1953 — with  r^om- 
mendations  which  are  still  relevfint  in 
1971.  Our  subcommittee  addressed  the 
questions  of  more  liberalized  and; flexi- 
ble depreciation;  the  clarification  ^f  the 
accelerated  earnings  section;  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  tax  rate  for  small  business; 
and  reform  of  the  estate  tax  to  allow 
businesses  to  continue  within  the  found- 
er's family.  I 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  areas  are 
treated  in  the  present  bill.  In  1956,]there 
was  a  White  House  Conference  on  jsmall 
Business,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Arthur  Burns,  which  endorsed  certain 
of  these  proposals  and  added  others  in 
the  tax  and  other  areas.  These  ^vents 
set  the  stage  for  my  introduction  o|r  f our 
sets  of  small  business  tax  proposuls  in 
1957.  These  were  reworked  and  Subse- 
quently became  the  Small  Buslneas  Tax 
Bill  of  1958,  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  that  year.  I 

That  legislation  also  added  subchapter 
S  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  I 
understand  is  now  being  used  by  about 
200,000  small  business  corporationjs. 

In  1962  and  1964,  I  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  President  Kermedy's  tax]  mea- 
sures, which  Included  the  liberalisation 
of  the  depreciation  gruidellnes,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  7 -percent  Investmeiit  tax 
credit,  and  reversal  of  the  normaO  and 
surtax  rates.  This  latter  provision  meant 
simply  that  the  tax  rate  for  the  lowest 
small  business  brackets  dropped  from  26 
to  22  percent  for  90  percent  of  American 
small  corporations. 

PSESERVXNO  THZ  TAX  CSEOrT  FOB  SMALL  BTtSINXSS 

When  the  investment  tax  credit  was 
suspended  in  1966,  it  was  my  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  which  lead  to  a  final 
$20,000  exemption  for  qualified  itivest- 
ment  on  the  part  of  small  business  being 
preserved  in  the  law.  When  the,  Issue 
arose  again  in  cormection  with  thp  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  we  fought  ha*-d  for 
a  similar  exemption.  We  were  sucqessful 
in  having  it  pass  the  Senate,  otily  t» 
have  it  knocked  out  of  the  bill  ^  the 
Senate-House  conference. 

I  feel  that  there  remains  much 'merit 
to  the  investment  tax  credit,  especially 
In  its  possible  variations  which'  were 
touched  upon  by  the  distlngtiished 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 


Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs on  March  10  of  this  year.  Thus, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  Chairman  Mn.LS 
of  the  House  Ways  smd  Means  Com- 
mittee has  been  weighing  these  possi- 
bilities. The  able  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has  also  In- 
troduced a  bill  with  a  small  business  in- 
vestment tax  credit  feature,  and  other 
Senators  have  offered  similar  proposals. 
The  tax  credit  thus  appears  to  deserve 
serious  conFresslonal  attention  from 
the  viewpoints  of  both  the  tax  structure 
and  the  economy.  Our  small  business  tax 
bill  repeats  the  finely  tuned  investment 
credit  proposal  essentially  as  contained 
in  last  year's  bill. 

ASStmiNO    PROPEB    DEPEECIATION    POLICIES 

As  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Business  Taxation  reported  In  Septem- 
ber 1970,  the  amount  of  underdepre- 
ciation  in  business  corporations  has 
been  rising  rapidly.  It  is  estimated  It 
will  reach  $7  billion  in  1970  .  .  .  nearly 
$10  bilUon  if  imincorporated  businesses 
and  financial  corporations  are  taken  into 
accoimt.  While  this  might  seem  like  a 
rather  technical  matter,  the  inevitable 
result  of  this,  in  my  Judgment,  will  be 
a  "profitability  gap,"  and  a  serious  weak- 
ening of  the  ability  of  small  businesses 
and  U.S.  firms  in  general  to  meet  world 
competition.  This  means  that  jobs  and 
profits,  which  could,  for  instance,  be  go- 
ing to  the  Southeastern  United  States, 
might  be  migrating  to  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  am  glad  that  the  small  business  tax 
bill  also  advocates  further  depreciation 
advances,  so  that  we  have  a  fair  chance 
to  keep  that  economic  activity  here. 

On  May  3  to  5,  extensive  hearings  were 
held  at  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
administration's  January  depreciation 
proposals.  I  understand  that  there  is 
much  thoughtful  testimony  and  discus- 
sion in  these  proceedings.  Accordingly, 
I  would  very  much  hope  that  the  hear- 
ings are  printed  in  the  way  congres- 
sional hearings  are  published,  so  that 
they  will  be  fully  and  promptly  avail- 
able to  Congress,  to  our  professional 
staffs,  the  universities  and  law  schools 
around  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  many 
conscientious  private  organizations  and 
citizens  concerned  with  questions  of  our 
tax  structure.  This  would  also  increase 
the  accessibility  of  this  material  to  ex- 
perts throughout  the  Treasiury  Depart- 
ment and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Ooverimient.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
addressing  such  a  request  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  Is  appropriate 
that  the  Congress  and  its  committees 
Join  to  consider  further  these  funda- 
mental questions  of  taxation  on  which 
the  health  of  our  economy  rests. 

SUICMABT 

To  sum  up,  my  work  in  behalf  of  small 
business  tax  relief  goes  back  some  time. 
With  a  perspective  of  about  20  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Senator  Bible  has  made 
a  magnificent  contribution  to  this  efifort 
by  the  formulation  and  introduction  of 


the  small  business  tax  simplification  and 
reform  bill.  S.  1615. 

I  am  proud  to  be  In  the  forefront  of 
this  effort.  I  hope  we  can  make  progress 
with  this  bill  through  Congress,  so  that 
small  businesses  in  Alabama  and  across 
the  coimtry  can  look  forward  to  early 
implementation  of  its  benefits. 


REFORM  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES  IN 
THE  SEVENTIES 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent 
address  before  the  Clnclrmatl  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  raised  some 
very  Judicious  and  relevant  questions 
concerning  the  reform  of  legal  services 
in  the  seventies. 

Consumer  class  action,  no -fault  In- 
surance, and  the  creation  of  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  are  a  few 
of  the  issues  discussed  by  the  Senator 
which  Congress  will  be  acting  on  before 
the  end  of  the  92d  CJongress. 

Because  the  Senator  will  be  deciding 
these,  as  well  as  other  issues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Taft's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators might  have  the  benefit  of  his  sound 
legal  thoughts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Legal  Sebticzs — Retobm  in  the  Scvkntub 

The  more  I  see  of  the  procedure*  and  dlffl- 
cultles  of  the  law  making  process,  the  more 
I  appreciate  that  the  effective  and  orderly 
administration  of  Justice  presents  challengea 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  law  making. 

Each  field  admittedly  has  its  pecullarltiee 
and  Inequities,  but  I  want  to  talk  tonight 
about  problems  in  administration,  rather 
than  formation  of  law,  recognizing  that  they 
are  inextricably  Intertwined. 

The  problems  are  both  new  and  old  ones. 
On  the  old  ones,  no  source  could  be  more 
respected  or  wise  than  that  of  the  great 
Roscoe  Pound.  Even  In  my  now  fading  mem- 
ories of  Harvard  Law  School,  this  green  eye 
siiaded  figure  was  a  legend.  I  recall  he  once 
met  me  on  the  steips  of  Austin  Hall  and 
recalled  how  he  had  met  my  father  there 
as  a  student  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open 
in  the  morning. 

In  1906  Pound  delivered  a  speech  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  which  was  a  landmark  in  Its 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  oiir  American 
legal  system. 

Perhaps  on  no  other  occasion  has  any 
legal  scholar  ever  set  forth  a  better  agenda 
for  the  reform  of  our  legal  institutions. 
Among  other  things  he  observed  that  our 
contentious  procedure: 

"Leads  the  most  conscientious  Judge  to 
reel  that  he  is  merely  to  decide  the  content, 
as  counsel  presents  it,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game,  not  to  search  independently 
for  truth  and  Justice." 

He  noted  that  our  procedure: 

"Leads  to  exertion  to  'get  error  Into  the 
record*  rather  than  to  dispose  of  the  ««- 
troversy  finally  and  upon  its  merits.  It  turns 
witnesses,  and  eepeciaUy  expert  witnesses. 
Into  partisans  pure  and  simple." 

He  said  that: 

"If  the  law  Is  a  mere  game,  neither  the 
players  who  take  part  In  it  nor  the  people 
who  witness  it  can  be  expected  to  yield  to 
Its  spirit  when  their  interests  are  served 
by  evading  it." 
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Be  said  that  to  the  layman,  oiir  case  law 

lyvtem  is: 

"A  citation  match  between  counsel,  with 
a  certainty  that  diligence  can  rake  up  a 
decision  somewhere  in  support  of  any  con- 
ceivable proposition." 

Of  our  judicial  organization  and  proce- 
dure he  stated  that: 

"Uncertainty,  delay  and  expense,  and  above 
all,  Injustice  of  deciding  cases  upon  points 
of  practice,  which  are  the  mere  etiquette 
of  justice,  direct  results  of  the  organization 
of  our  courts  and  the  backwardness  of  our 
procedure,  have  created  a  deep-seated  desire 
to  keep  out  of  court,  right  or  wrong,  on  the 
part  of  every  sensible  businessman  in  the 
community." 

He  attacked  congested  courts,  the  waste  of 
Judicial  power,  unnecessary  retrials  and  the 
bore  of  jury  duty. 

Begrettable  it  is  that  after  S6  years  these 
comments  of  Roscoe  Pound  should  still  serve 
as  guldeposts  for  the  reform  of  the  Ameri- 
can legal  system.  If  we  are  candid  with  our- 
Bdves  and  with  the  public,  we  must  admit 
tbst  much  of  what  he  aald  is  as  true  as  It 
was  65  years  ago. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  American  legal 
gystem  has  not  made  Important  advances 
during  the  last  6S  years.  We  have  given 
dimension  and  meaning  to  the  right  of  coun- 
sel: We  have  initiated  better  forms  of  plead- 
iog:  we  have  modernized  couit  rules,  exid 
streamlined  procedures.  Our  courts  have  re- 
sponded to  social  issues  such  as  segregation 
and  legislative  reapportionment  in  a  way 
which  has  made  the  judicial  branch  a  vital 
and  creative  force  In  our  democratic  society. 
We  have  established  the  institute  of  court 
management  in  1969,  which  will  profession- 
alize the  administration  of  our  federal  courts. 
We  have  tmdertaken  the  enactment  of  uni- 
form State  laws,  such  as  the  uniform  com- 
mercial code,  which  are  vital  to  the  working 
of  our  economy. 

Perhaps  most  important,  our  judicial  sys- 
tem has  taken  the  lead  In  protecting  the 
rlghta  of  the  individual  against  the  State  and 
defended  unpopular  causes  which  politicians 
have  been  too  timid  to  embrace.  It  has  been 
the  courts,  rather  than  the  legislators  or 
the  executives,  which  have  given  dimension 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  It  has  been 
the  courts  which  have  held  that  if  our  pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  to  have  any  meaning 
they  must  t>e  available  to  the  poor,  the  black, 
the  unpopular,  and,  yes,  even  the  un-Ameri- 
can. It  has  been  the  courts  which  have  es- 
tabllfihed  the  right  of  privacy,  and  precluded 
confessions  which  are  coerced,  rather  than 
frerty  given. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  dtirlng  the  past  66 
years  our  legal  system  has  done  more  than 
any  other  branch  of  government  to  give  defi- 
nition to  our  liberties  and  order  to 
our  society. 

Despite  these  advances,  there  remains  an 
Important  agenda  of  reform  for  the  Ameri- 
can legal  system.  Without  attempting  to 
make  a  definitive  statement  of  reforms  vrtiloh 
might  be  appropriate.  I  want  to  suggeot  that 
we  consider  the  f  cdlowlng : 

PlTBt,  I  believe  we  should  greatly  expand 
the  number  and  jurisdictional  limits  of  cnu 
wnall  claims  courts.  In  far  too  many  in- 
stances, a  dispute  is  so  small  that  claimants 
cannot  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  obtain 
appropriate  legal  relief.  As  attorneys  and 
members  of  the  bar.  we  have  vx  obligation 
to  see  that  the  remedies  of  law  are  available 
to  aU  worthy  claimants  and  that  the  litiga- 
tion should  not  preclude  a  judioUl  deter- 
nilnation  of  rights  and  obligations.  I  know  of 
no  more  salutory  development  affecting  the 
legal  profession  than  development  of  smaU 
claims  courts.  Such  courts  give  the  average 
oian  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  $100  claim 
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Which  he  oould  not  pursue  on  his  own  If 
small  claims  courts  were  unavailable  to  him. 
I  brieve  that  we  should  not  permit  our  fi- 
nancial self-interest  as  lawyers  to  keep  tis 
from  acknowledging  the  need  to  promote 
small  claims  courts  and  enlarge  their  juris- 
dictional limits. 

Seoond,  if  the  average  man  buys  a  toaster 
and  it  does  not  work,  there  is  no  economi- 
cally meaningful  way  for  him  to  secure  legal 
relief.  An  unscrupulous  manufacturer  can 
make  and  sell  shoddy  merchandise  in  full 
recognition  that  there  is  little  practical  re- 
lief avallaUe  to  the  consumer.  Pot  this  rea- 
son I  think  we  should  oomslder  a  reform  to 
allow  class  actions  by  consumers  and  modify 
the  Jurisdictional  reqvilsltes  of  our  courts  so 
as  t3  accommodate  this  type  of  dispute.  Of 
course,  class  actions  oan  be  a  subject  of 
abuse  or  misuse,  and  we  must  keep  proper 
safeguards  against  this  danger. 

In  the  9l8t  Congress,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  (8.  3201)  would  have  expanded 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion over  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  prac- 
tices: would  have  granted  the  FTO  power  to 
obtain  preliminary  Injunctions  against  eucb 
practices:  would  have  enabled  the  KTC  and 
the  Justice  Department  to  obtain  court  or- 
dered redress  for  oonsumers  and  enabled 
consumers  to  bring  class  actions  for  redress 
of  injuries  resulting  from  specified  unfair 
oonsum«>r  practices.  Alternative  suggestions 
would  give  injunction  i»wer  to  the  ^TC  or 
set  tip  consumer  courts. 

WhUe  I  don't  buy  certain  provisions  of  that 
bill,  I  would  agree  with  its  general  philosoirtiy 
that  such  wrongs  are  entitled  to  remedies. 
The  legal  profession  shotild  take  the  lead 
In  making  the  legal  system  responsive  and 
effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican oonsimaer.  It  is  better  to  have  It  han- 
dled responsibly  than  by  later  strong  arm 
methods  fueled  by  emotion. 

Third,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  seri- 
ously question  the  institution  of  the  dvll 
Jury.  Thirty-six  years  ago  the  British  abol- 
ished jury  trial  for  civil  cases  except  for  a 
few  types  of  cases  such  as  libel  and  slander. 
The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  1947  provides 
for  a  trial  without  a  jury.  At  a  time  when 
dockets  are  overcrowded,  litigation  is  ex- 
pensive, and  delays  are  costly  to  the  Uttganits, 
we  sliould  ask  ourselves  whether  civil  juries 
are  reaUy  a  necessary  Ingredient  In  ooir  judi- 
cial process.  Qtiite  aside  from  the  expense  of 
civil  jiulee,  I  have  long  been  troubled  by  our 
myth  of  reversing  a  Judgment  because  of 
an  erroneous  instruction  that  the  jury  mem- 
bers possibly  could  not  understand,  and 
probably  did  not  remember,  the  atx>lltion  of 
civil  Juries  would  do  much  to  take  the  theat- 
rical element  out  of  our  civil  courts.  It  Is 
a  reform  which  might  be  long  overdue. 

Fourth,  related  to  the  question  of  dvll 
jury  is  the  problem  of  the  scientific  witness. 
Even  trial  attorneys  ravst  be  perplexed  at 
times  by  a  system  that  would  have  steel- 
workers,  fanners  and  housewives  rule  upon 
the  mental  condition  of  a  deifendant  when 
long  parades  of  psychiatrists  have  g:lven  di- 
rectly oppKslte  testimony  on  the  issue.  Wliat 
kind  of  a  legal  system  is  it  that  calls  upon 
shoe  salesmen,  textile  workers  and  meat 
cutters  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  piece  at 
bar  steel  was  defectively  manufactured,  when 
metallurgical  experts  cannot  agree?  If  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves  as  trial  lawyers  we 
will  recognize  that  it  is  possible  to  find  an 
expert  witness  to  aay  almost  anything. 

Ton  oan  take  just  about  any  criminal  de- 
fendant and  find  some  psychiatrists  who  are 
willing  to  say  that  he  Is  sane  and  others  who 
will  say  that  be  Is  not.  This  not  only  con- 
fusee  the  lay  jury  but  calls  Into  question 
the  very  integrity  of  our  legal  process.  In  a 
speech  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  on  No- 


vemher  14,  1070,  Chief  Justice  Burger  mads 
a  significant  conunent  on  this  subject: 

"In  England,  as  here,  some  oX  the  most 
time-consuming  and  complex  Utigatlon  is  in 
the  field  of  business  regulation,  antitrust 
and  patent  cases.  England's  experience  de- 
serves study.  In  a  complex  business-economic 
case  they  often  have  two  economists  or  other 
specialists  sit  down  with  the  Judge  and  join 
with  him  as  triers  of  economic  Issues. 

In  a  patent  case  involving  esoteric  ques- 
tions of  chemistry  or  physics  or  engineering, 
the  lay  judges  who  assist  the  professional 
judge  are  experts  in  the  relevant  field.  This 
shortens  and  simplifies  trials,  and  If  the  Judg- 
ment of  British  judges  and  barristers  can  be 
relied  on,  the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory 
and  the  process  more  efficient." 

Perhaps  we  would  be  better  advised  to  fol- 
low the  British  example  and  call  upon  sci- 
entific experts  (o  sit  with  the  judge  and 
join  with  him  In  determining  technical  is- 
sues. 

Fifth,  we  should  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  proposals  for  no  fault  instu'ance 
as  advocated  by  Professors  Keaton  and  O'- 
Connell  and  others.  We  can  hardly  deny 
that  far  too  much  of  the  automobUe  insur- 
ance dollar  goes  for  adjusters,  clalnss  agents 
and  attorneys,  rather  than  payment  to  In- 
Jtired  parties.  The  principle  of  workmen's 
compensation  has  worked  well  without  the 
element  of  fault.  I  see  no  reason  why  all  spe- 
cial damages,  to  the  extent  of  policy  llnUts, 
chould  not  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  fault. 

If  a  man  has  an  automobUe  accident.  In 
order  to  recover  the  damages  to  his  car.  he 
may  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  hiring  a 
lawyer  and  may  have  to  wait  several  years 
to  get  paid.  This  Is  an  injustice.  He  should 
be  paid  at  once  without  having  to  resort  to 
lengthy  and  costly  procedures.  The  no  fault 
sj-stcm  should  also  have  a  beneficial  impact 
upon  the  congested  dockets  of  our  courts. 

Unquestionably,  this  reform  might  have 
and  adverse  impact  upon  the  income  of 
many  attorneys.  I  do  not  believe,  however. 
that  the  legal  profession  would  put  itself 
In  the  position  of  placing  its  possible  short 
run  economic  self  Interest  ahead  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  general  public.  As  a  profes- 
sion, we  have  not  done  so  in  the  past  and 
we  should  not  do  so  now.  This  Is  a  reform 
which  we  should  welcome  and  embrace.  Our 
leadership  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  en- 
tire legal  profession. 

Sixth,  at  the  present  time  if  a  plaintlfT  is 
tainted  with  the  slightest  degree  of  con- 
tributory negligence,  he  is  precluded  from 
recovering,  even  though  the  injury  was  prin- 
cipally caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  de- 
fendant. This  can  be  another  Injustice.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  enacted  a  compara- 
tive negligence  statute  (sec.  331.045  Wis- 
consin statutes  annotated)  which  provides 
that  contributory  negligence  shall  not  bar 
recovery  "If  such  negligence  was  not  as  great 
as  the  negligence  of  the  person  against  whom 
recovery  is  sought,  but  any  damages  allowed 
shall  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  negligence  attributable  to  the 
person  recovering." 

This  statute  eliminates  the  terrible  injus- 
tice of  denying  total  recovery  to  a  jjer- 
son  whose  negligence  was  only  a  minor 
factor  in  the  accident.  The  statute  appor- 
tions the  damage  in  relation  to  the  degree 
of  negligence  of  each  party.  This  statute  has 
worked  well  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
should  be  high  on  our  agenda  for  legal  re- 
form. 

Seventh,  in  his  Philadelphia  speech  on 
November  14,  1970,  Chief  Justice  Burger  said: 

"Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  ask  whether 
automobile  personal  Injury  cases  have  any 
more  place  In  the  federal  courts  than  over- 
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time  parking  or  speeding  on  Cheetniit  Street 
In  PhUadelphla."  I 

I  would  suggest  that  we  go  furtfher  and 
consider  the  elimination  of  diversify  Juris- 
diction entirely.  The  concept  of  Wverslty 
Jurisdiction  was  formulated  at  a  tlAie  when 
there  was  a  heightened  sense  of  sovereignty 
reposing  in  each  of  the  States.  Inj  all  but 
exceptional  cases,  a  person  from  o^e  State 
can  expect  to  receive  a  fair  hearing  for  his 
cause  simply  because  It  is  being  Jlitlgated 
in  the  courts  of  another  State.  4  special 
basis  for  removal  could  be  set  up  far  excep- 
tional cases.  This  relates  to  the  proposal  of 
Pound  In  1906  that : 

"AU  original  Jurisdiction  should  I  be  con- 
centrated. It  oiight  to  be  impossible  for  a 
cause  to  fail  because  brought  in  tje  wrong 
place.  A  simple  order  of  transfer 
docket  to  another  in  the  same  coi 
to  be  enough.  There  should  be  n< 
new  papers,  no  transcripts,  no  br 
cases  from  one  court  to  another 
of  removal  and  of  remand,  no 
again  with  new  process." 

If  his  suggestion  made  good  , 
1906  It  would  be  more  eminently  i  pracUcal 
today  We  shoxUd  review  the  ojncurrent 
lurlsdlctlon  of  State  and  Federal  eourts  In 
diversity  cases  to  see  If  Its  retentlpn  Is  re- 
quired to  serve  the  order  of  Justice.   I 

Elehth,  in  his  speech  Pound  referred  to 
laws  which  are  not  intended  to  be  lenlorced. 
I  believe  that  the  bar  association  of  each 
State  should  conduct  a  periodic  -evlew  of 
State  and  local  laws  and  urge  the  repeal  of 
those  which  are  outmoded,  outdaied,  or  so 
unrelated  to  public  policy  that  they  are  not 
currently  being  enforced.  If  we  do  not  do 
this  how  can  we  answer  young  p«ople  who 
ask  why  marijuana  laws  are  being  enforced 
and  other  laws  are  not. 

Ninth  I  believe  that  we  must  work  harder 
to  eliminate  the  delays  In  our  Judl:lal  proc- 
ess which  are  so  debilitating  to  the  tunctlon- 
mg  of  our  legal  system.  On  March  11.  1971, 
President  Nixon  spoke  before  the  national 
conference  on  the  Judiciary  In  WlUlamiburg, 
Virginia.  On  that  occasion  he  said : 

"In  criminal  cases  in  Great  Brltjaln  today 
most  accused  persons  are  broughjt  to  trial 
within  60  days  after  arrest.  Most  Appeals  in 
Britain  are  decided  within  thre^  months 
after  they  are  filed." 

"Let's  look  at  the  situation  In 
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States.  In  case  after  case,  the  delar  between 
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arrest  and  trial  Is  far  too  long.  In 
and  Philadelphia  the  delay  Is 
months:  In  the  State  of  Ohio  It 
months:  In  Chicago,  an  accused 
six  to  nine  months  before  his 
comes  up. 

"In  case  after  case,  the  appeal 
misused — to  obstruct  rather  than 
the  cause  of  Justice.  Throughout 
systems,  the  average  time  It  takep  to  proc 
ess  an  appeal  is  estimated  to  be  a«  long  as  a 
year  and  a  haU.  The  greater  thi  delay  in 
commencing  a  trial,  or  retrial  resulting  from 
an  appeal,  the  greater  the  UkellHood  that 
witnesses  wUl  be  unavailable  and  other  evi- 
dence dlfflcult  to  preserve  and  pr«sent.  This 
means  the  failure  of  the  process  c  £  Justice." 

He  concluded  by  saying : 

"Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  Justice  de 
nied.    It    Is    Justice    clTCumvent€tl,    Justice 
mocked,  and  the  system  of  Just  ce  under 
mined." 

Tenth.    I    am    pleased    that    tlie    Amerl 
Bar    Association    has    undertaken    the 


process  is 

1  o  advance 

the  State 


can  Bar  Association  naa  uuucr  wuicii  1.^11 
revision  of  our  canons  of  ethics.  This  proC' 
ess  of  revision  must  be  a  contlnilng  one  If 
the  canons  are  to  be  addressed  tj  the  con- 
temporary responsibilities  of  U  wyers.  In 
much  of  the  public  mind  there  is  the  no- 
tTon~that  lawyers  are  gougers,  twisters,  or 
incompetents  whose  only  real  adversary  is 


the  cUent  himself.  The  imagery  of  Charles 
Dickens  has  not  faded  into  the  past. 

But  difficult  ethical  problems  do  exist. 
Since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  Ohio  attorneys  who  have 
written  to  me  and  asked  to  be  listed  to 
have  Federal  mortgage  foreclosure  cases  re- 
ferred to  their  offices.  It  Is  an  established 
practice,  but  what  are  Its  ethical  Implica- 
tions? 

As  important  as  the  problem  of  solicita- 
tion may  be,  many  others  are  more  impor- 
tant to  the  public.  For  example,  should  it  be 
ethical  for  an  attorney  to  draft  so-called 
warranties  which  attempt  to  restrict  rather 
than  expand  the  warranties  available  to  a 
purchaser  as  a  matter  of  law?  This  question 
and  many  like  it  must  be  faced  by  our  pro- 
fession. 

Eleventh,  we  must  bring  the  law  into  step 
with  modern  scientific  thinking.  As  Just  one 
example,  the  legal  rule  for  the  determina- 
tion of  sanity  In  a  criminal  case  In  many 
Jurisdictions  Is  based  upon  the  M'Naghten 
case  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  In  1843, 
is  it  not  time  that  we  determine  the  mental 
condition  of  a  defendant  In  the  light  of 
current  scientific  thinking?  Should  we  ask 
a  psychologist  to  render  a  professional  opin- 
ion based  upon  criteria  which  his  science 
does    not    recognize? 

Twelfth,  I  believe  that  we  must  continue 
the  process  of  ball  reform.  In  my  judgment 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  defend- 
ant should  be  free  prior  to  trial  shoiUd  not 
be  dependent  upon  his  financial  situation. 
We  cannot  approve  a  legal  system  where  the 
rich  are  able  to  be  free  before  trial  and  the 
poor  are  not. 

The  AprU  16  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
reported   that : 

In  1966  more  than  58,000  persons,  in- 
cluding about  13.000  adolescents,  spent  an 
average  of  a  month  each  in  New  York  City's 
overcrowded  Jails  because  they  could  not 
find  a  bondsman  willing  to  put  up  their 
baU." 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  brought  mean- 
ingful change  at  the  Federal  level.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  the  Vera  Foundation  de- 
veloped an  excellent  record  in  obtaining  pre- 
trial releases  for  dependants  upon  their  own 
recognizance  if  they  satisfied  certain  criteria 
unrelated  to  their  financial  condition.  The 
BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966  and  the  work  of  the 
Vera  Foundation  Indicate  to  me  that  the  ball 
bondsman  should  not  be  the  ultimate  arbiter 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  defendant  Is  released 
from  Jail  prior  to  trial.  To  hold  thousands 
of  Innocent  men  and  women  In  Jail,  some- 
times for  several  months  prior  to  their  trial, 
simply  because  they  cannot  post  a  bail 
bond,  Is  an  injustice  which  we  should  work 
to  eliminate. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  proper  access  to  our 
courts  should  be  the  birthright  of  every 
Amerloan.  For  that  reason  I  am  one  of  the 
principal  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate  of  S.  1306, 
a  bill  to  establish  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  (It  mtist  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit  of  some  sort  for  I  share  in  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  with  less  than  six  Democratic  presi- 
dential hopefuls!) 

This  corporation  would  take  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  out  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  establish  it  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  an  autonomous  federally  chartered 
corporation.  Its  establishment  would  reflect 
a  policy  of  Federal  concern  In  universal  ac- 
cess to  legal  services,  free  from  political  In- 
terference, for  low  Income  Americans.  Its 
precept  is  that  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
encourage  resort  to  attorneys  and  legal  rem- 
edies for  resolution  of  grievances  and  as  a 
means  to  secure  orderly  change,  responsive- 
ness and  reform. 

This  corporation  would  be  federally  funded 
and  render  to  the  poor  all  types  of  legal 


services  which  law  firms  can  render  for  their 
clients,  consistent  with  the  canons  of  ethic*. 
This  would  Include  class  actions  and  even 
suits  against  the  Government  Itself.  Legal 
services  should  not  be  Infused  with  political 
controls.  Today  there  are  thousands  of  eco- 
nomically deprived  Americans  who  caniux 
afford  to  obtain  proper  legal  assistance.  The 
establishment  of  this  corporation  would  as- 
sure legal  services  for  those  in  need  and  eit 
the  same  time  take  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship from  under  the  arm  of  political 
interference. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
when  guilt  or  innocence  could  be  determined 
by  dunking  an  old  woman  In  a  pond.  The 
genius  of  the  American  legal  system  has  been 
its  adaptability  to  the  demands  of  a  chang- 
ing society.  The  reforms  which  I  suggest 
would  simply  give  new  impetus  to  that  ever 
continuing  process  of  American  legal  reform. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  116— ADMIN- 
ISTRATION WITHHOLDING  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
116  which  asks  the  administration  to  re- 
lease $226.2  million  in  appropriations 
which  it  has  not  released  but  which  Con- 
gress approved  for  fiscal  year  1971  in  the 
health  field. 

The  amounts  of  the  withheld  funds 
which  I  used  in  this  resolution  and  my 
statement  were  obtained  in  response  to 
my  request  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee staff  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Si^}se- 
quent  to  my  remarks  in  the  Senate,  HEW 
oflBcials  have  indicated  that  the  report 
furnished  the  committee  staff  and  me 
was  incorrect. 

Assistant  Secretary  James  B.  Cardwell 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  written  a  letter  explain- 
ing the  errors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter,  along  with  a  table,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  contains  encouraging  as- 
surances that  most  of  these  funds  for 
urgently  needed  health  care,  facilities, 
and  research  ultimately  may  be  spent. 
But  significant  sums,  at  least  $65  million, 
are  being  impounded  at  present,  denying 
funds  Congress  has  approved,  most  im- 
portantly, to  health  education  faciliUes 
construction  and  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. Also,  fimds  for  biomedical  re- 
search apparently  have  been  transferred 
to  pay  ssJary  increases. 

I  again  urge  a  thorough  examination 
by  appropriate  committees  of  this  un- 
wise and  unjustified  impoundment  of 
funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wblfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  am  wrixing 
this  letter  In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  recwa 
on  what  administrative  reserves  have  oeen 
placed  on  1971  appropriations  for  health  pro- 
grams. , 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  116)  which  you  of- 
fered on  Wednesday  calling  on  the  Adnun- 
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Istration  to  release  1971  health  appropria- 
tions indicates  that  such  reserves  add  up  to 
{236.2  million.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  Is  actually 
$65.4  million.  Moreover,  all  of  these  funds 
wlU  be  obligated  during  their  period  of  avail- 
ability. 

Cmr  efforts  to  track  the  figures  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  Indicate  clearly  that 
they  were  based  on  erroneous  data  provided 
inadvertently  by  HEW  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Considering  the 
»ay  In  which  they  were  presented  to  you, 
there  cm  be  no  doubt  that  you  had  every 
reaBon  to  interpret  them  to  mean  that  a  large 
sum  was  being  held  In  reserve.  I  want  to 
apologize  to  you  for  this  error  and  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  rectify  the  situation.  We  have 
prepared  a  corrected  table  showing  1971 
health  appropriations  and  reserves  in  an  ef- 
fort to  set  the  record  straight.  It  Is  enclosed 
with  this  letter. 

The  most  significant  error  In  the  earlier 
table  Is  m  medical  facilities  construction, 
the  HlU-Burton  program.  The  $226.2  million 
figure  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  $176 
million  m  this  account  Is  held  in  reserve. 
This  Is  completely  misleading.  No  Hill-Bur- 
ton funds  are  In  reserve.  The  entire  appropri- 


ation has  been  apportioned  and  allocated 
to  the  State  Hill-Burton  agencies. 

Another  significant  error  has  to  do  with  im- 
propriations for  health  manpower  programs. 
While  the  earlier  table  showed  no  reserve  for 
these  programs,  there  is.  in  fact,  a  reserve 
of  $15  million  for  the  construction  of  health 
education  facilities.  These  funds  are  available 
for  obligation  for  a  two-year  period,  and  we 
plan  to  obligate  them  In  1972. 

There  was  a  small  error  In  the  reserve 
shown  for  Indian  health  facilities.  The  old 
table  showed  $1.1  million  in  reserve  when  it 
actually  should  be  $265,000.  These  funds  were 
appropriated  for  two  health  facilities  in  New 
Mexico.  When  program  specifications  for 
these  projects  have  been  completed,  we  will 
request  release  of  these  funds  and  proceed 
to  obligate  them.  They  are  avaUable  until 
expended.  The  reserves  are  consistent  with 
our  normal  operations  In  direct  construc- 
tion activities.  We  only  request  the  release 
of  the  funds  when  we  are  actually  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  project.  Thus,  this  item 
In  no  way  involves  any  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  to  keep  these  funds  from  going 
to  their  intended  purposes. 

The   other   reserves   shown   for   Regional 


Medical  Programs  and  several  of  the  research 
Institutes  at  NIH  are  correct.  The  $34.5  mil- 
lion reserve  in  Regional  Medical  Programs 
win  be  obligated  in  1972.  The  $15.6  million 
in  NIH  reserves,  while  originally  appropriated 
for  research  grants  and  contracts,  will  be 
obligated  later  this  year  for  Increased  pay 
costs. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  letter  by  re- 
peating that  these  reserves  which  have  been 
placed  on  health  appropriations  will  only  be 
in  effect  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  All  of 
the  $65.4  million  which  Is  currently  in  re- 
serve will  be  released  and  obligated  within 
the  time  period  of  availability  specified  in 
the  1971  Appropriation  Act.  None  of  the 
funds  will  revert  to  the  Treasury  because  we 
did  not  obligate  them.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant factor  to  consider  when  you  are  try- 
ing to  analyiK  the  significance  of  these  re- 
serves with  regard  to  the  Intentions  of  Con- 
gress in  appropriating  them. 

Again.  I  want  to  apologize  for  letting  In- 
correct information  be  sent  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  B.  Cardwell, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller. 

Enclosure. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE,  1971  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RESERVES  FOR  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971 


Currently  Current 

available  adminis- 

Appro-                for  trative 

priation      obligation  reserve 


food  and  Drug  Administration:  Food  and  drug  control.  -  89.549 

Environmental  Health  Service:  Environmental  control.  .  58, 720 
Htalth  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration: 

Mental  health..                                386,016 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 19.598 

Health  services  research  ?nd  development 57.403 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services 247, 178 

Maternal  and  child  health 255,659 

Regional  medical  programs .  106.502 

Disease  control 43,938 

MedicaHacilities  construction 196,521 

Patient  care  and  special  health  services 79,  889 

National  health  statistics 9,668 

Rehrement  pay  and  medical  benefits  for  commis- 
sioned officers 19,501 

Office  of  the  Administrator 11,812 

Indian  Health  Service 117,986 

Indian  health  facilities 18,715 

Emergency  health 3,755 

Total,  HSMHA 1. 574, 141 

National  Institutes  of  Healtti: 

Biologies  standards 8, 838 


89. 549 . 

58,720  .... 

386,016  

19,598  

57,403  ... 

247,178  

255,659     

72, 002  1 34, 500 

43,938    

196,521   

79,889  

9,668 

19,501  

11,812 

117,986 - 

18,  450  1  265 

3,755  - 

1,539,376  34,765 

8,838 


Appro- 
priation 


1971 

Currently 

available 

for 

obligation 


Current 
adminis- 
trative 
reserve 


National  Cancer  Institute .  230,383 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 193.479 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 35,257 

National    Institute    of    Arthritis    and    Metabolic 

Diseases 138,339 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 

Stroke 105.  807 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases.  102.249 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 166, 072 

National   Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 

Development 94,436 

National  Eye  Institute 30,986 

National  Institute  of  Environmental  Hulth  Sciences.  20, 620 

Research  Resources 66.201 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center 3,582 

Health  Manpower 428,839 

National  Library  of  Medicine... 20,769 

Office  of  the  Director -.  8,206 

Scientific  activities  overseas .:... 32,444 

Total,  NIH 1,688,507 

Total.  Health,  DHEW 3,408,917 


230,383 

193, 479 

34,868 

136,486 

102, 178 
101,117 
159,816 


'389 

-•1,853 

:  3.  629 
-■  1, 132 
>6,256 


93.  886  '■  550 

29.868  '1,118 

19,  882  =  738 

66. 201 

3,582 -  . 

413. 839          >  15, 000 
20,769 

8,206 

32,444  . 

1, 655, 842  30. 665 

3,  343, 487  65, 430 


>  Multiyear  funds  to  be  carried  over  for  obligation  in  hscal  year  1972. 


*  To  be  used  to  offset  1971  pay  cost  Increases. 


PRIZE- WINNING  ESSAYS  BY  FARGO. 
N.  DAK..  STUDENTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Dakota's  prominent  radio  stations, 
KFGO,  North  Dakota,  recently  sponsored 
an  essay  contest  at  tiie  elementary  and 
secondary  school  levels  suggesting  that 
students  write  essays  concerning  why 
they  are  proud  to  live  in  North  Dakota. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  program  for  young 
people  which  I  believe  is  very  meritorious 
and  highly  appropriate.  It  would  be  help- 
ful if  not  only  organizations  like  this 
radio  station,  but  other  industry  of  all 
kinds  were  to  encourage  this  sort  of 
activity  by  our  young  people.  This  can- 
not help  having  a  very  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  not  only  the  young  people  who 
participate,  but  upon  the  very  large  audi- 
ence which  was  made  aware  of  the  think- 
ing of  these  young  people  through  this 
radio  station's  efforts. 

The  three  winning  essays  were  written 


by  Miss  Linda  Burchill.  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  Ben  Franklin  Junior  High 
School ;  Miss  Rana  Quraishi.  a  senior  at 
Fargo  North  High  School;  and  Michale 
Simonson.  in  the  sixth  grade  at  St 
Mary's  School;  all  in  Fargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  essays  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

North  Dakota — Where  Else? 
(By  Linda  Burchill,  B«n  Franklin  Jr.  High 

School,    Fargo,    N.    Dak.,    14    years    old, 

grade  8) 

I  like  to  Uve  in  North  Dakota  I  "What?" 
sDme  might  say.  .  .  .  "Like  to  live  In  North 
Dakota?  Like  our  blizzards,  dust  storms,  hot 
summers,  floods"  .  .  .  and  on  and  on  they 
go.  Yes,  I  will  admit  right  off  we  have  all  of 
these,  (not  all  at  once,  thank  heaven!)  but 
what  state  doesn't  have  its  bad  points?  So, 
so  much  for  the  gripers.  .  .  .  Now  on  to  the 


positive  side  of  North  Dakota;  and  don't 
think  for  a  minute  we  don't  have  a  mightily 
lot  of  them.  Where  else  is  the  soil  so  fertile 
to  raise  our  crops  in?  We  are  the  leading 
producer  of  wheat  in  the  nation,  you  know. 
Where  else  can  the  eye  rove  for  miles  without 
seeing  hundreds  of  billboards,  car  graveyards, 
skyscrapers,  and  smoke-belching  factories? 
Do  you  like  steak  and  Juicy  roasts?  Where 
else  are  there  hundreds  of  acres  of  clover  and 
alfalfa  for  our  farm  animals  to  graze  on?  Do 
you  like  fresh,  un-poUuted  air?  We  have  it 
here  .  .  .  and  the  people  who  say  there  Is  no 
pure  air  left  should  come  to  our  state  on  a 
fresh  summer  or  cold  winter  morning!  Where 
else  do  people  love  winter  and  all  the  winter 
sports  that  go  with  it?  Where  do  you  find 
summer,  with  camping,  swimming,  r.odeos. 
out-door  plays,  fishing,  and  goM?  North  Da- 
kota, where  else?  Do  you  U>e  colors?  North 
Dakota  has  them  all  .  ,,*  Watch  our  chang- 
ing seasons  .  .  .  whej:4Tnature  is  vivid  and 
beautiful  all  year  Ipag.  What  state  can  com- 
pete with  any  q^j^r  as  far  as  historical  back- 
ground Is  concerned?  Ours  can!!  Do  you  like 
good  schools?  In  a  book  called  "Crises  in  the 
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Clasaroom"  the  schcwls  of  North  Jakota 
(wher«  else?)  are  praised.  Where  Is  th<  crime 
one  of  the  lowest  In  the  nation  and  ypu  can 
still  walk  the  streets  safely?  Where  do  pec^le 
really,  truly  have  a  "White  Chria^maa"? 
Where  are  people  open,  friendly,  and  l^nest? 
Where  do  people  of  California  and  Ne^r  York 
want  to  retire  "to  get  away  from  It  all?" 
(Yes,  it's  true  ...  of  my  relatives,  an^rway.) 
Where  else  is  the  tallest  man-made  |  struc- 
ture in  the  world?  Where  do  I  want  tolllve  in 
all  the  world?  North  Dakotallll  Wh«i|e  else? 

Wht  I  Am  PRoin>  To  Bk  a  North  D4kotak 

(By  R&nft  Quralshl.  Fargo,  North  High  fechcol. 

16  years  old,  grade  12) 

The  Joy  of  life  comes  from  the  quality 
and  goodj*ss  around.  North  Dakota  is  a  place 
to  be  hiRy.  A  man  can  walk  and  walk  In 
the  openness  and  breathe  deeply  of  the  air. 
There  are  spaces  to  be  alone  and  cltlefe  to  be 
close.  He  can  savor  the  intenseness  of  na- 
ture In  the  abundant  snowfalls  of  tha  North 
Dakota  winter,  and  the  greenery  andl  bright 
suiLshlne  of  siunmer.  There  Is  room  in  this 
state  for  men  who  want  to  develop  nature 
and  the  land,  and  room  also  for  tboee  who 
merely  want  to  enjoy  it.  The  potential  is 
great.  North  Dakota  Is  In  Its  spring.  Just  be- 
ginning to  bud,  and  opportunities  aie  vast. 
But  a  promise  for  the  future  Is  not  all  the 
land  holds.  There  Is  also  the  nostalgia  of  the 
past  that  embodies  all  the  excitement  knd  ro- 
mance of  the  old  American  west;  a  nistalgla 
that  is  only  three  or  four  generations  aid,  and 
therefore,  nearer,  and  more  exciting  19  North 
Dakota  than  in  other,  older  states. 

The  quality  of  life  Is  beautiful  hete.  The 
cities  are  uncrowded,  without  the  crline  and 
pollution  so  characteristic  of  urban  areas, 
and  yet,  there  are  many  excellent  centers  of 
culture  and  learning.  The  enrlchmeit  pro- 
vided by  nature.  There  is  room  for  children 
to  grow  spiritually  and  Intellectually.  A  child 
can  run  in  North  Dakota  with  Joy  Instead  of 
fear.  It  is  a  good  place  to  raise  children  the 
way  they  should  be  raised. 

AU  this  is  part  of  North  Dakota.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  past  and  promise  !or  the 
future,  and  happiness  of  the  present,  [t  is  all 
that  one  can  ask  for  as  the  basis  o^  a  ful- 
flUlDg  life. 


School, 


HlCKSVILXiK    (MATBE) 

(By  Michael  Slmonson,  St.  Mary's 
Fargo,  12  years  old,  grade  6) 
People  from  New  York  might  look  at  North 
Dakota  as  a  Hlcksville  state,  but  I  an  1  gltul  I 
live  In  North  Dakota.  Mainly  because  I  am 
not  afraid  of  choking  to  death  in  my  state. 
We  might  complain  about  some  sma  1  sugar 
beet  factory,  but  it  Is  nothing  compared  to 
an  Iron  and  steel  mill.  Here  we  can 
some  of  th«  only  clean  air  left  on  ijhe  face 
of  the  earth.  We  have  a  large  man-m4de  lake 
called  Garrison,  which  provldea  ele<;trlclty, 
recreation,  fishing,  and  game,  as  Well  as 
many  other  facilities.  We  have  wat*-  to  be 
proud  of  compared  to  other  states.  w«  still 
have  flsh  that  are  fit  to  eat  In  moslj  places. 
Wo  will  have  good  hunting  as  loni  as  we 
don't  take  our  privileges  for  granted] and  we 
must  respect  our  animals  almost  aaj  we  re- 
spect ourselves  for  without  animals  We  can- 
not survive  very  long.  I  can  truly  s*y  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  citizen  of  North  Dakota. 


LATEST  SCHOOL  DECREES  ApD  UP 
TO  NONSENSE 


Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  to<^av  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  contains  an 
interesting  and  finalytical  assessrient  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  the  able  and  distin 
guished  columnist,  of  the  receipt  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  school  decisions 

On  many  occasions  the  Junloi^  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  pointed  to  the 


Court-created  chaos  that  exists  in  the 
implementation  of  forced  Integration  of 
public  schools  In  the  South.  He  has 
pointed  out,  also,  how  the  Supreme  Court 
has  shifted  its  holdings  from  the  1954 
Brown  case,  which  held  that  a  State 
cannot  require  segregation  in  its  public 
schools,  to  its  present  rulings  that  a 
State,  while  it  cannot  require  segregation, 
must  require  and  must  implement  and 
must  force  integration  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  South. 

An  old  French  proverb  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  more  things  change  the  more 
they  appear  to  be  the  same. 

Before  1954,  pupils  were  assigned  to 
schools  because  of  their  race.  The  Su- 
preme Court  changed  this — or  did  it, 
basically?  Does  it  not  nov/  order  pupils 
to  be  assigned  to  schools  because  of  their 
race?  Certainly  it  does.  Court-created 
chaos.  How  Ulogical. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Latest  School  Decrees  Add  up  to  Nonsense 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Three  weeks  have  passed  since  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  delivered  Itself  of  opinions 
in  the  school  desegregation  cases,  and  I  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  arriving  late  at  the  story. 
The  press  of  Portugal,  with  deference  to  its 
editors,  was  not  of  great  help  in  determining 
what  the  court  had  said. 

But  neither  are  the  opinions  themselves. 
These  turgid  pronouncements,  combining 
bad  law  with  wretched  style,  add  up  to  the 
poorest  performance  thus  far  from  the  Burger 
court.  The  chief  Justice,  principal  author  of 
this  lamentable  mush,  has  many  good  quali- 
ties, but  none  can  be  discerned  in  the  murk. 
The  pen  of  Mr.  Burger,  sad  to  say,  is  filled  not 
with  ink,  but  with  library  paste. 

The  several  Southern  school  cases  that 
were  combined  for  argument  in  October  had 
this  much  in  common:  They  were  Intended 
to  provide  the  Supreme  Court  an  opportunity 
for  fashioning  clear  giildellnes  to  lower  fed- 
eral courts  in  deciding  upon  desegregation 
remedies.  No  such  clear  guidelines  emerge. 

At  first  reading,  the  opinions  seem  to  say 
that  anything  goes — busing,  pairing,  cluster- 
ing, gerrymandering,  you  name  It;  on  clooer 
inspection,  this  Is  yes  and  no,  as  may  be, 
depending  upon  clrcumstaocss,  unh-hunh 
and  provided  that.  "Words  are  poor  Instru- 
ments," sighs  the  chief,  "to  convey  the  sense 
of  basic  fairness  Inherent  In  equity."  True. 
But  his  words  are  poorer  than  most. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  the  court  has 
lost  Its  way.  The  longer  It  sttunbles  about  In 
the  thickets  of  equity,  the  farther  It  gets 
from  the  benchmark  of  the  14th  Amendment. 
That  Is  what  the  famous  Brown  case,  17  years 
ago,  was  all  about.  The  holding  then  was  that 
the  defendant  states,  by  asslg^ning  children 
to  school  by  reason  of  their  race,  were  deny- 
ing them  the  equal  prot«ctloii  of  the  laws. 
What  was  generally  understood  was  that  the 
court,  in  ordering  an  end  to  state-Imposed 
segregation,  was  ordering  an  end  to  radsm. 

What  was  generally  understood  then,  alas, 
cannot  be  generally  understood  now.  The 
Brown  decision  of  1954  said,  In  effect,  that 
pupils  could  not  be  assigned  to  schools  by 
reason  of  their  race;  the  opinions  of  April  20 
lay  down  precisely  the  opposite  rule:  PupUs 
must  be  assigned  to  schools  by  reason  of  their 
race.  The  teaching  of  Brown  was  that  all  chil- 
dren must  be  treated  equally;  the  teachings 
of  Aprtl  20  are  that  some  are  more  equal 
than  others. 

Thus   the   coxirt   a£Qrms,   for  example,  a 


scheme  of  racist  lunacy  scHemnly  ocm- 
pounded  for  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  In  North  Carolina.  As  one  minor  facet 
of  this  gem,  300  black  students  must  be  daily 
transported  away  from  the  high  school  they 
normally  would  attend,  in  order  that  the 
racial  mix  may  be  Improved  In  Independence 
High  School  some  miles  away.  This  the  Su- 
preme CovLrt  approves. 

Yet  such  an  objective  Is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  court's  own  avowed  objeo- 
tlve,  which  Is  "To  see  that  school  authorltle* 
exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  minority  from 
any  school,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  account 
of  race."  Unless  words  have  lost  all  meaning, 
It  Is  plain  that  the  300  black  pupils,  memben 
of  the  racial  minority,  have  Indeed  been  ex- 
cluded from  a  particvilar  school  "on  account 
of  race." 

80  It  Is  back  to  racism.  That  is  about  what 
the  opinions  of  April  20  amount  to. 

We  can  forget  about  the  court's  statement 
a  couple  of  years  ago  that  It  wants  neither 
black  schools  nor  white  schools,  but  "Just 
schools."  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  "just 
schools"  when  the  sole  criterion  underlying 
every  decision  is  the  criterion  of  race. 

So  far  as  the  attained  Southern  states  are 
concerned,  race  must  remain  the  be-all  and 
end-all.  In  the  selection  of  school  sites,  in 
the  hiring  and  assignment  of  faculty,  in  the 
fixing  of  attendance  zones,  the  local  school 
boards  are  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  until 
proved  Innocent.  Lower  courts  are  to  assume 
that  the  boards  are  seeking  deviously  to 
maintain  segregation,  and  It  Is  up  to  the  trial 
Judges  to  outwit  them. 

It  is  a  sad  business  all  around — for  the 
covirts,  for  the  children  condemned  to  in- 
sistent raoe-consclousness,  for  the  public 
school  systems  that  inevitably  will  suffer 
through  the  loss  of  public  support.  The  old 
folUee  and  evUs  of  segregation  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  these  decrees;  they  can  only  be 
exchanged  for  new  follies  and  new  evils.  Thl* 
Is  not  equity;  this  Is  nonsense. 


SXJPFORT   FOR    VIETNAMIZATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Vietnam  war  veterans  demonstration,  a 
series  of  hearings  were  held  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  At  one  of  the 
hearings,  a  former  Navy  lieutenant,  with 
his  eloquent  presentation,  catapulted 
overnight  into  the  living  rooms  of  every 
family  watching  television  news.  He  was 
given  broad  coverage  by  all  of  the  news 
media.  His  point  of  view  was  to  bring  an 
immediate  end  to  this  terrible  war. 

Also  at  these  hearings,  but  a  few  days 
later,  was  anoither  former  Navy  lieuten- 
ant. Perhaps  he  did  not  possess  the  same 
kind  of  charisma,  the  poise,  or  the  self- 
confidence  during  his  presentation.  But 
what  he  said  had  much  meaning  and  at- 
tracted a  generous  applause  from  many 
in  the  hearing  room.  He  supported  the 
Vietnamization  program.  The  television 
news  shows  did  not  cover  this  very  sin- 
cere young  man.  Most  newsmen  at  the 
hearing  did  write  stories,  but  apparently 
their  editors  did  not  see  fit  to  print  this 
side  of  the  story.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  give  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  overall  matter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  column 
by  J.  P.  ter  Horst  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  commend  it  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  fair  play  and  balanced  journal- 
ism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Kx-I^-  JoHM  P.  Kebrt  Has  CaEOisiLrrT  Oap 
(By  J.  P.  ter  Horst) 

Washington. — This  Is  the  tale  of  two  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  came  to  Washington  to 
lobby  for  an  end  to  the  war.  One  Is  John  P. 
Kerry,  27,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  The  other  Is 
Melville  L.  Stephens,  26,  of  Hanford,  Calif. 

Both  are  ex-Navy  lieutenants  and  saw 
combat  as  river  patrol  commanders  in  Viet- 
nam. Both  hold  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Purple  Heart.  Both  wear  their 
hair  long.  Both  profess  a  kinship  with  all  the 
other  v.ar-weary  young  men  who  came  here 
with  their  medals  of  valor  and  peace  sym- 
bols. 

TWO   MEN  contrasted 

The  resemblance  stops  there. 

Kerry  is  wealthy,  a  product  of  the  best 
Eastern  schools.  Stephens  grew  up  In  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  is  out  of  work. 

Kerry  had  the  help  of  a  well-known  Ken- 
nedy speechwriter  in  preparing  those  phrases 
which  rang  so  eloquently  over  television 
when  he  testified  before  Senator  J.  William 
Pulbrlght's  committee. 

Stephens  wrote  his  own  statement  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — and 
never  made  TV. 

Kerry  emerged  as  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
(WAW) ,  a  very  dramatic  figtire  by  day  dur- 
ing the  demonstrations.  But,  after  dark, 
Kerry  did  the  Washington  social  scene  and 
slept  in  a  clean  bed  at  one  of  Georgetown's 
most  fashionable  addresses. 

Stephens  spent  every  night  on  the  damp 
ground  of  the  Mall,  risking  arrest  along  with 
the  other  Vietnam  brothers  who  came  to 
protest  the  war. 

HOT  POLrnCAL  prospbct 

Hardly  anybody  has  heard  of  Stephens,  but 
Kerry  has  become  one  of  the  hottest  young 
political  prospects  on  the  antiwar  scene.  His 
oratorical  flair,  his  good  looks  and  Ken- 
nedyesque  manners  have  marked  him  as  a 
man  to  keep  an  eye  on. 

Indeed,  be  is  already  considering  running 
(or  public  office  in  Massachusetts,  according 
to  word  passed  to  friends  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Julia  Stimson  Thome,  daughter  of  a 
Boclally-promlnent  Long  Island  family. 

Kerry  Is  not  so  uptight  about  Vietnam  as 
to  be  militant  or  radical.  He  calls  himself 
"an  angry  young  man,"  but  he  neither 
tossed  hl8  medals  over  the  Capitol  fence  nor 
stayed  around  for  the  disruptive  demonstra- 
tions of  last  week. 

A  week  ago  last  Saturday  night,  when  the 
big  Capitol  demonstration  of  200,000  dwin- 
dled to  a  folk-rock  concert  at  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  Kerry  chose  another  scene. 

attended  posh  dinner 

He  attended  a  posh  black-tie  dinner  party 
at  the  Federal  City  Club,  put  on  by  the 
"Plve-ers,"  a  quintet  of  Washington's  top 
socialites.  One  of  them  was  Mrs.  Robert 
Charles,  better  known  as  Oatsle  Lelter,  at 
whose  home  the  Kerrys  stayed  during  the 
Vietnam  veterans'  encampment  on  the  Mall. 

TTie  high  point  of  Kerry's  week  In  Wash- 
ington took  place  before  the  Senate  Porelgn 
Relations  Committee  April  22,  when  he  de- 
livered an  impassioned  plea  for  ending  the 
w-ar.  As  the  TV  cameras  zeroed  in  on  him,  the 
ihrlce-woimded  Vietnam  veteran  asked  the 
senators: 

"How  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be  the  last  to 
•He  In  Vietnam?  How  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be 
the  last  to  die  for  a  mistake?" 

In  New  York,  former  Rc*ert  P.  Kennedy 
staffer  Adam  Wallnsky  acknowledged  he  had 
helped  Kerry  put  together  his  eloquent 
presentaUon. 

WaUnsky  said  Kerry,  the  1966  Yale  class 

orator,  was  "pretty  darn  good"  with  words 

by  himself,  but  added  that  he  had  a  hand 

)h  crafting  those  parts  of  the  Kerry  address 

which  were  on  "TV." 

That  kind  of  wordsmithlng  was  not  avail- 


able to  Stephens,  who  noade  hds  pitch  to  the 

tame  committee  a  few  days  ago. 

SPEECH    OF   LIEDTENANT    STEPHENS 

Speaking  after  a  group  of  radicals  haA 
berated  the  senators,  Stephens  conceded  his 
views  "are  not  very  popular  these  days."  But 
drawing  on  more  than  30  months'  experience 
in  the  Vietnam  theater — many  times  that  of 
Kerry — Stephens  argued  that  the  United 
States  could  not  morally  pull  out  so  fast  as 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  those  thotisands 
of  South  Vietnamese  who  had  trusted  the 
American  promise  of  deliverance  from  the 
Communist  enemy. 

Stephens  made  no  defense  of  the  allegedly 
corrupt  members  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime 
("frankly,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves") . 

Nor  did  he  buy  President  Nixon's  argu- 
ment that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
made  to  look  like  a  "plUful,  helpless  giant." 
Rather,  argued  Stephens,  a  wounded  vet- 
eran and  former  aide  to  Admiral  Elmo  Zum- 
waJt,  naval  operations  chief,  the  United 
States  should  arrange  to  qtilt  the  war  so 
that  peace  will  help  the  loyal  South  Viet- 
namese. "Peace  for  us  must  not  come  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives." 

SENATOR    SCOTT    COMPLAINS 

Stephens'  testimony  might  have  escaped 
public  attention  altogether  had  not  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Republican 
floor  leader,  complained  that  the  TV  net- 
works had  Ignored  it. 

Kerry  quit  Vietnam  in  March,  1968,  as 
was  his  right  as  a  three-times  wounded 
servlcemivn.  He  also  became  an  admiral's 
aide — ^In  New  York.  Then  he  left  the  Navy 
to  run  for  Congress  but  withdrew  from  the 
race  in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Drinan, 
a  Catholic  antiwar  priest  who  was  elected 
last  November. 

Friends  who  talked  to  Kerry  said  he  was 
net  visibly  upset  about  Vietnam  when  he 
first  began  thinking  of  running  for  office.  "I 
thought  of  him  as  a  rather  normal  vet,"  one 
said,  "good  to  be  out  but  not  terribly  uptight 
over  the  war." 

Another  to  whom  Kerry  talked  about  run- 
ning for  office  described  him  as  "a  very 
charismatic  fellow  looking  for  a  good  issue." 

Kerry,  with  his  connections,  financial  re- 
sources and  a  set  of  Initials  that  read  JFK, 
may  be  one  of  the  brightest  young  political 
properties  to  emerge  from  New  England  in 
a  long  time. 

One  of  those  who'll  be  wat<dilng  wiU  be 
Stephens,  who  Is  slated  to  enter  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Law  School  next  Pall. 


SENATOR  HARTKE  PRAISES  SOIL 
CONSERVATION   SERVICE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  the  vital 
work  being  done  by  local  conservation 
units  throughout  the  country.  For  30 
years,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts as  well  as  local  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Developwnent  projects  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment and  have  created  better  commu- 
nities In  which  to  live. 

If  these  local  conservation  units  are  to 
continue  to  provide  people  with  much 
needed  conservation  activities  and  serv- 
ices, they  must  be  afforded  adequate 
financial  assistance. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  was  de^ly  dis- 
appointed with  the  administration's 
1972  budget  proposal  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  This  proposal,  it  seems  to 
me,  reflects  the  low  priority  which  the 
administration  has  assigned  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  local  conservation  units. 


Last  month  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture,  Environmental,  and  Con- 
sumer Protection.  At  that  time  I  spoke  in 
suK>ort  of  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  that  sub- 
committee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Honorable  Vance  Hahtke, 
Apeh.   27,    1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  committee  to 
speak  In  support  of  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  soU  conservation  service. 

The  Wabash  River  Basin  Comprehensive 
Study  will  be  completed  this  fiscal  year.  This 
study,  which  has  started  in  1983  and  has 
been  eight  years  in  the  making,  is  a  ^art  cf 
the  national  effort  to  plan  responsibly  foe 
the  wise  use  of  our  water  and  land  resources. 

The  Wabash  River  Basin  Comprehensive 
Plan  was  formulated  to  meet  the  projected 
needs  of  the  basin  for  land  and  water  re- 
sources development  and  pre6er\-ation  to  the 
year  2020. 

The  plan  Is  a  result  of  cooperative  work  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  having 
interests  In  the  area  and  knowledge  of  its 
needs  and  requirements. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  this  plan. 
The  plan  recommends  for  development  in  the 
next  10-15  years  a  total  of  86  small  watershed 
projects  with  a  total  drainage  area  of  9,717 
square  miles.  These  early  action  projects  In- 
clude 287  reservoir  sites  controlling  a  drain- 
age area  of  2,846  square  miles.  The  amount 
of  storage  for  fiood  prevention  and  other  pur- 
poses Is  1.1  million  feet.  The  cost  of  develop- 
ing detailed  small  watershed  project  work 
plans  in  cooperation  with  local  project  spon- 
sors for  these  early  action  projects  would  be 
*6.1  million.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
it  will  take  about  40  years  to  complete  the 
planning  Instead  of  the  15  yecw  period  indi- 
cated In  the  basin  plan. 

I  might  mention  In  passing  a  few  land 
treatment  activities  which  must  be  accom- 
plished In  the  early  action  period.  The  pro- 
gram would  develop  conservation  plans  on 
12.5  million  acres.  About  8,900  farm  ponds 
would  be  constructed.  About  25,000  acres 
would  be  planted  to  special  wildlife  plantings. 

It  Is  expected  that  by  1980,  216.000  acres 
of  the  basin  will  be  converted  to  tirban  use. 
These  construction  areas  will  need  vegetative 
cover  and  other  water  and  sediment  control 
measures  with  technical  assistance  from  the 
soil  conservation  service. 

Land  treatment  measures  will  need  to  be 
Installed  in  the  area  above  the  major  reser- 
voirs planned  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. These  land  treatment  measures  will 
require  time  and  funds  on  the  part  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

We  in  Indiana  have  done  much  to  get 
ready  for  the  day  when  we  would  have  a 
comprehensive  plsin  to  help  us  determine 
on  an  organized  basis  Just  what  we  need  to 
do  toward  developing  our  water  and  related 
land  resources. 

A  total  of  206  potential  watersheds  have 
been  Identified  as  needing  project  type  activi- 
ties. To  date.  114  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived for  assistance.  Thirty-four  conser- 
vancy districts  have  been  organized  with  four 
more  in  the  process  of  being  organized. 
There  have  been  29  work  plans  authorized 
for  construction  with  five  projects  completed 
and  construction  underway  on  18  projects. 

The  question  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  Is, 
"Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

Now  that  we  know  what  must  be  done,  do 
we  do  It,  or  do  we  put  off  for  tomorrow  that 
which  demands  action  today?  I  believe  we 
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need  to  go  forward,  and  I  would  like  o  en- 
courage an  appropriation  of  at  leas;  $7.6 
million  for  watershed  planning. 

The  Increase  in  construction  funds  1^  1971 
fiscal  year  was  most  welcome,  but  the  aitaount 
was  far  short  of  the  needs.  Water8he<^  con- 
struction funds  should  be  Increased  tojabout 
»100  million.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  tpe  in- 
dicated needs  at  the  Wabash  River  Basin 
study.  I 

An  Item  of  great  concern  to  conservancy 
district  directors  and  others  attempting  to 
construct  watershed  projects  Is  the  availabil- 
ity o*  Farmers  Home  Administration  water- 
shed loan  funds.  Indiana  presently  h&$  com- 
pleted loan  dockets  pending  by  FHA  on,  seven 
watershed  projects  for  a  total  of  $4,373,492. 
The  total  FHA  appropriation  natlon^de  is 
$5  million.  Present  needs  indicate  thali  while 
nationally  a  fund  of  $50  million  coiild  be 
used,  a  minimum  of  $16  million  shotld  be 
provided. 

Indiana  presently  has  two  resource  csnser- 
vatlon  and  development  project  applications 
In  for  consideration.  Now  Is  the  time  ito  ac- 
celerate and  improve  our  resource  ba4e  and 
make  our  rural  areas  a  better  place  tjo  live. 
I  recommend  that  the  total  R.C.  &  D 
prlatlon  be  Increased  to  about  $20 
and  that  the  ceUlng  and  number 
starts  be  removed. 

The  appropriation  for  the  conse: 
operations  phase  for  the  soil  conse: 
service  needs  to  be  Increswed.  As  I  previously 
mentioned,  about  1214  million  acres  qf  land 
in  the  Wabash  Valley  need  conservatloki  land 
treatment  measures.  These  acres  produce 
large  quantities  of  the  number-one  IpoUu- 
tant — sediment.  We  depend  on  the  tedhnlcal 
assistance  of  the  soil  conservation  ^rvlce 
provided  through  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  to  help  landowners  aombat 
these  problems.  Rather  than  spendiqg  vast 
sums  of  money  for  new  programs,  I  believe 
It  would  be  better  to  allocate  additional 
money  to  the  soil  conservation  service  to 
use  In  Its  efforts  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. A  sum  of  $147  million  a  year  I  would 
allow  it  to  do  much  to  improve  our  land 
and  water  resources  and  add  to  our  country's 
natural  beauty. 

The  future  well-being  of  our  people,  the 
economic  growth,  and  the  environmental 
quality  of  our  great  country  depend  in  large 
measvire  on  the  timely  Implementation  of 
our  resource  development  program.  Tae  time 
for  action  is  now.  Already,  in  many  arias,  re- 
source availability  lags  behind  dimand. 
Needs  of  the  year  2020  can  be  met  |)nly  if 
resources  are  developed  in  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Increases  in  budget  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  that  I  have  outlined 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  ak  Rob- 
ert Burns  so  wisely  observed  yeans  ago, 
"To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  ua"  is  a 
rare  gift.  The  views  of  an  outsider  can 
be  of  much  value  in  helping  to  put  pvents 
in  the  proper  perspective. 

Recently  Peter  Arnett,  a  Newj  Zea- 
lander.  and  Horst  Faas.  a  German,  loured 
the  United  States  for  3  months.  It  was 
their  first  visit  to  America  and  following 
their  tour  they  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
for  distribution  by  the  Assoclatedj  Press 
in  which  they  looked  at  this  c<)untry 
through  the  eyes  of  foreigners.      ! 

One  of  these  articles  is  especially  hiean- 
Ingf Ul  in  view  of  recent  events  In  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  in  other  major  cities 
over  the  country.  After  readinir  this 
article  it  can  be  concluded  thi  t  the 
United  States  is  not  as  btid  as  its  pu  olicity 


sometimes  presents  it  to  citizens  of  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Peter  Arnett  and 
Horst  Faas  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  23,  1971] 

Visitors  Find  U.S.  Scabs  btjt  Violence  Isn't 

Apparent 

(By  Peter  Arnett  with  Horst  Faas) 

Visitors  to  America  tend  to  look  over 
their  shoulders  for  race  war,  police  violence 
and  revolution.  That  has  been  the  stuff  of 
the  recent  American  image  overseas.  What 
we  found  was  not  what  we  expiected. 

Two  foreigners  touring  America  for  the 
first  time,  we  walked  through  ghettoes,  rode 
with  police  patrols  In  the  crowded  cities,  and 
visited  militant  campuses. 

We  saw  where  violence  had  passed  by:  the 
fire-blackened  streets,  the  empty  lots  where 
stores  once  stood,  the  "riot  renaissance" 
architecture  that  grafted  wlndowless  solid 
brick  walls  on  banks  and  supermarkets  to 
protect  them  against  flying  stones. 

But  in  three  months  of  walking  and  rid- 
ing through  America  we  witnessed  not  a 
single  act  of  violence,  although  we  sensed 
that  the  potential  was  often  there. 

As  part  of  our  visit,  we  looked  for  signs  of 
America's  problems.  We  had  difficulty  coming 
to  grips  with  them  for  we  have  seen  far  worse 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

We  had  watched  people  starving  to  death 
in  East  Pakistan,  gasped  through  Tokyo  smog 
more  dense  than  anything  ever  seen  over  Los 
Angeles.  I  twice  barely  evaded  muggings  In 
Bangkok.  I've  been  trapped  for  hours  In  a 
Rome  traffic  snarl. 

I  watched  French  students  tearing  up  pav- 
ing stones  and  flinging  them  at  the  police  on 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  de  Press  in  Paris, 
and  saw  murderous  police  leading  charges 
against  demonstrators  in  India. 

So  we  brought  an  international  perspec- 
tive to  the  problems  we  expected  to  find. 

CHICAGO  POLICE 

From  that  perspective,  then,  the  police  of 
Chicago  appeared  efficient  and  obliging,  more 
like  the  bobbies  of  London  than  the  embat- 
tled lawmen  we  expected  to  find  in  a  once 
gangster-infested  city  more  recently  noto- 
rious for  the  street  battles  during  the  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

Detective  John  Parrllll  and  other  officers 
we  met  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge. 

They  pointed  out  addicts,  gamblers  and 
other  criminals  as  we  rode,  sketching  in  back- 
grounds  of  major  and  minor  crime. 

They  like  their  work  and  often  recalled  the 
street  fights  with  demonstrators  during  the 
1968  convention. 

"Just  a  dozen  of  us  took  200  of  them  apart 
on  Lakeshore  Drive."  one  detective  recalled. 
We  began  to  sense  how  bitter  the  fight  had 
been. 

ALL  PRAISE  DALET 

And  they  all  praised  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley. 

We  eventually  got  the  feeling  In  Chicago 
that,  whUe  the  city  was  not  the  police  state 
we  sort  of  expected  to  find,  and  that,  while 
the  police  patrols  were  discreet  and  not  per- 
vasive, the  arm  of  the  law  was  strong  and 
powerful  and  could  be  mobilized  Instantly. 

We  had  no  doubts  that  the  police  could  be 
very  tough  Indeed,  on  demonstrators  or  smy- 
body  else. 

We  heard  talk  of  a  revolution  being  b^m 
on  the  campuses,  but  having  seen  insurgency 
take  root  and  grow  in  Vietnam  in  the  past 
decade  we  could  only  conclude  that  America 
is  far  from  revolution  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  that  term. 

The  ghettoes  were  a  surprise.  At  first  glance 


West  Oakland  and  Watts  In  Oallfomia  might 
have  passed  as  better  g^ade  residential  sub- 
urbs in  many  foreign  cities.  Where  were  those 
crushing  mobs  of  people  and  filth-laden 
alleys  that  our  minds  had  always  associated 
with  ghetto  living? 

MEANING    OF    GHETTO 

But  as  we  stepped  across  the  prostrate 
form  of  a  drunk  on  the  sidewalk  and  entered 
a  black  job  bureau,  we  sensed  what  the 
American  ghetto  really  means:  despair.  The 
black  people  Inside  regarded  us  with  what 
seemed  like  cool  hatred. 

Outside  again,  we  began  to  see  the  sur- 
roundings for  what  they  were:  seedy,  cnun- 
bllng  hovels.  We  sensed  none  of  the  sheer 
Joy  of  living  that  we  found  in  the  Wanchal 
ghetto  in  Hong  Kong,  or  even  Cholon  in 
Saigon. 

The  hippies,  too,  did  not  fit  the  preconcep- 
tions we  had  brought  with  us.  They  were 
difficult  to  find,  and  when  we  did  discover 
them  on  the  lonely  West  Coast  beaches  they 
were  remote  and  careworn,  hardly  the  free 
spirits  of  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 

But  we  envied  the  peace  of  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  bearded  youth  from  Massachu- 
setts we  met  lying  languidly  on  the  sands  of 
Mendocino  Beach  in  Northern  California.  He 
told  us  when  we  asked  what  he  was  doing: 
"I've  been  listening  to  the  waves  for  all 
weeks,  man.  It's  enough." 

DROPOUTS    ABOUND 

But  while  we  saw  fewer  hippies  in  the 
cities  than  we  expected,  other  dropouts 
abounded.  There  were  the  skid  rows,  uniquely 
American  institution*  that  you  won't  find  in 
Europe  or  Asia. 

And  there  were  the  Street  People,  once 
carefree  flower  children  but  now  running  in 
packs  near  the  militant  campvises  like  birds 
of  prey.  We  were  aghast  at  how  unhealthy 
the  girls  looked,  pimpled  and  sallow  faced, 
wrapped  In  shawls.  "They  are  on  a  death 
trip"  a  sympathetic  Berkeley  student  told  us. 

And  we  found  the  religious  dropouts,  like 
the  Amish  suid  the  Hutterites,  who  have  al- 
most totally  withdrawn  from  society,  secluded 
on  their  farms  from  radio  and  television, 
certain  tihet  the  Bible  is  a  surer  Instrument 
for  self-improvement  than  the  voting  ma- 
chine. 

"ONLT     AMERICA" 

Horst  and  I  talked  about  the  dropout 
phenomenon  as  we  drove  through  Montana 
"Only  America  Is  big  enough  to  accommo- 
date people  who  so  obviously  reject  its  dis- 
ciplines," he  said. 

I  said  that  only  America  can  afford  them, 
such  as  the  skid  row  bum  In  Los  Angeles  who 
has  his  monthly  welfare  check  sent  to  his 
favorite  bar  to  pay  his  bill.  Or  the  Street 
People  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  collect- 
ing food  stamps  to  stay  fed. 

We  had  brought  with  us  mental  pictures 
of  the  the  famous  American  cities.  Generally, 
we  found  these  expectations  off  base. 

So  we  found  Chicago,  on  first  arriving,  to 
be  much  more  beautiful  than  the  gray,  sin- 
ister picture  we  carried  in  our  minds.  Her 
boldly  designed  office  buildings  and  apart- 
ments rose  dramatlctilly  over  the  lake  shore. 
So  much  sadder,  then,  was  the  Chicago 
South  Side  where  whole  blocks  of  once  at- 
tractive homes  were  so  battered  that  they 
might  have  been  the  target  of  bombs. 

ATLANTA    RCI.AXKD 

Atlanta  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  m«rt 
genial  and  racially  relaxed  cities  we  visited, 
when  we  thought  it  would  be  among  the 
worst.  "You  Northerners  Just  dont  know,  do 
you?"  challenged  an  aide  In  the  mayor's  of- 
fice, mistaking  my  slightly  nasal  accent  for 
Bostonese.  "We  get  along  with  the  black* 
and  we  are  thriving  because  of  it."  The  blacks 
we  met  concurred. 

Los  Angelee  was  the  throbbing.  Immediate 
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^^i^opolls  we  imagined  it  to  be,  not  so  much 
Idty  as  a  state  of  mind.  "I  haven't  been  to 
tM  center  of  town  In  three  years,"  a  movie 
oroduoer  told  us  when  we  visited  20th  Cen- 
Lry  Pox  in  Hollywood.  How  could  a  Chl- 
jj^an  not  visit  the  Loop,  or  a  New  Yorker 
Ignore  midtown  Manhatur*. 
We  found  in  New  Yorkers  a  tough  honesty, 
though  they  feel  their  daUy  difficulties 
md  dangers  are  a  price  worth  paying  to  live 
in  one  of  the  world's  two  or  three  truly  great 

'^N?'one  pretends  in  Fun  City.  Tales  of 
muggings  and  robberies  and  police  brutality 
are  traded  around  the  officers  as  casually  as 
weather  information  or  comments  on  the 
Ifttert  Broadway  play. 

US  Vegas  was  our  biggest  surprise.  It  was 
not  the  heartless  pushy  neon  hell  we  had 
envisaged.  "We  want  people  to  like  u«,  to 
come  back  to  us;  we  are  running  a  clean 
dty,"  a  public  relations  man  for  the  Sands 
Hotel  told  us. 

He  wasn't  referring  to  the  streets,  but  they 
were  the  cleanest  we  had  seen  in  America.  80 
was  the  air. 

3an  Francisco's  skyline  was  as  gorgeous  as 
ve  expected,  but  that  city  is  better  known 
abroad  for  its  bawdlness.  When  night  de- 
scended we  gravitated  to  the  garish  North 
Beach.  Horst  took  some  pictures  of  the  gyrat- 
ing bottomless  dancers,  but  he  grew  more 
cautious  after  a  tall  blonde  strode  over  to 
him.  "Don't  take  my  picture  for  your  news- 
paper," she  said.  "What  will  Mom  back  home 
In  Kansas  City  think? 

After  a  couple  of  nights  of  this  research, 
Horst  decided  than  San  Francisco  seemed  a 
little  ashamed  of  its  bawdy  reputation,  with- 
out the  determined  debauchery  of  Manila 
or  the  sophisticated  sexiness  of  Paris. 

Our  preconceiptlonB  didn't  fare  very  well. 


CLEAR-CUTTING  IN  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  re- 
cently took  a  good  deal  of  testimony  on 
the  question  of  clear-cutting  in  the  na- 
tional forests  of  America.  The  hearings 
point  up  the  inescapable  fact  that  there 
is  In  this  country  a  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  pace  at  which  our  natural 
heritage  is  being  exploited  and  a  fear 
that  we  are  stripping  some  of  our  pre- 
cious forest  lands  faster  than  we  can  or 
will  replenish  them.  The  charge  is  a 
serious  one,  for  It  implies  that  the  much 
praised  principle  of  multiple  use  is  being 
bent  in  two  for  commercial  purposes. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1592,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
clear-cutting  during  a  2-year  period  in 
which  the  practice  would  be  halted,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  growing  public  sup- 
port for  this  effort  to  make  sure  we  are 
not  overutilizing  our  forests  out  of  short- 
sightedness. This  support  is  apparent  in 
the  editorial  endorsements  emanating 
from  serious  newspapers  across  the  land, 
including  two  from  my  own  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  an  edi- 
torial in  support  of  S.  1592,  published  In 
the  Sheboygan  Press  of  April  19,  and 
an  editorial  questioning  current  forest 
management  practices,  published  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  15,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Sheboygan  Press,  Apr.  19,  1971 1 
Saving   the   Pojuests 

Senator  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming  has  pro- 
posed a  moratorium  on  clear-cutting  by 
logging  companies  until  a  study  can  be  made 
of  timber-management  In  the  national 
forests. 

Clear-cutting  is  the  practice  of  cutting 
down  all  the  trees  in  a  particular  section  of 
forest.  The  Idea  behind  such  a  practice  Is 
that  clear-cutting  will  allow  better  regrowth. 
On  the  other  hand  selective  cutting  singles 
out  only  the  fully  grown  trees,  leaving  others 
to  mature.  The  Idea  Is  that  this  method, 
admittedly  more  costly  to  loggers  and  more 
time-consuming,  helps  prevent  soil  erosion 
with  the  resulting  clogging  oif  streams,  leaves 
wildlife  undisturbed,  and  preserves  the 
scenery. 

Conservationists  generally  favor  the  idea 
of  selective  cutting.  Loggers,  understandably 
interested  In  keeping  costs  down,  defend  the 
clear-cutting  practice  by  Issuing  brochures 
showing  the  rapid  regrowth  in  tracts  where 
this  practice  has  been  used.  They  contend 
that  over  the  long-range,  this  practlc?  Is 
preferable. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  as  far  as 
the  national  forests  are  concerned,  reforesta- 
tion efforts  are  far  behind  the  cutting  of 
timber.  The  Des  Moines  Register  has  pub- 
lished a  series  cf  articles  indicating  that  the 
Forest  Service  Is  five  million  acres  behind  In 
Its  refore?tatlcn  efforts  and  another  13  mil- 
lion acres  In  forest  improvement.  A  special 
committee  at  the  University  ol  Montana, 
studying  the  Forest  Sen'lce's  practices  in  the 
Bltterroot  Mountains,  concluded  that  the 
Forest  Service  was  engaged  in  "timber  min- 
ing" rather  than  in  "timber  management." 
In  West  Virginia,  a  special  commission  called 
for  a  halt  to  all  clear-cutting,  except  in  small 
occasional  patches  of  forest.  Commlaslon 
members  were  shocked  by  the  devaatatlon 
resulting  from  the  practice  of  clear-cutting 

Under  the  circumstances,  Senator  McGee 's 
call  for  a  review  of  current  practices  and  a 
moratorium  on  clear-cutting  should  be  hon- 
ored. It  appears  that  the  practice  of  clear- 
cutting  has  been  getting  out  of  hand.  Better 
management  Is  needed. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Apr.  15, 1971) 
Smokzt  Beab  a  Htpocmte 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  guilty 
of  shocking  disregard  for  the  public  interest 
and  violating  a  congressional  mandate,  in  the 
way  it  has  permitted  private  industry  to  rape 
the  national  forests.  Hearings  last  week  in 
Washington  revealed  progressive  abandon- 
ment of  the  multiple  use-sustained  yield 
principle  enacted  by  Congress  In  1960. 

"^The  1960  act  requires  replacement  of  har- 
vested timber  by  new  growth,  and  equal  at- 
tention to  all  forest  uses — watershed  protec- 
tion, wildlife,  fish,  grazing  and  recreation,  as 
well  as  timber.  However,  the  so-called  forest 
management  technique  of  clear  cutting  has 
been  permitted  Increasingly.  This  Involves 
clear  harvest  of  trees  of  all  ages  and  kinds, 
regardless  of  marketability,  in  vast  areas  of 
the  national  forests. 

The  nude  scars  of  once  beautlfiil  Bltterroot 
National  Forest  in  Montana  and  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest  In  West  Virginia  stand 
as  prime  examples.  Erosion,  watershed  degra- 
dation, silted  streams  and  dangerous  deple- 
tion of  soil  nutrient  reserves  inevitably  fol- 
low continued  clear  cutting. 

The  Forest  Service  admits  to  being  five 
million  acres  behind  In  reforesting  logged 
lands,  and  13  million  acres  behind  in  thin- 
ning and  other  improvements.  Yet  it  has 
agreed  with  a  startling  recommendation  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
that  timber  harvest  become  the  dominant 
use  of  national  forests.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  already  capittilated  to  timber  In- 


terests and  announced  plans  to  increase  tim- 
ber harvest  on  public  lands  60%  by  1978. 

Lumber  interests  say  clear  cutting  Is  es- 
sential for  some  species,  such  as  Douglas  fir, 
to  propagate.  Yet  clear  cutting  has  devastated 
vast  areas  of  Eastern  hardwoods,  too.  The 
lumber  industry  defends  its  plans  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  nation's  housing  goals.  Yet 
It  is  apparent  that  these  flmns  benefit  hand- 
somely from  the  more  efficient,  profitable, 
"cut  everything  in  sight"  approach. 

For  years  the  Forest  Service's  symbol  of 
timber  protection,  Smokey  Bear,  has  warned 
against  forest  fires.  Meanwhile,  increased  pri- 
vate exploitation  has  been  permitted  to 
wreak  much  the  same  kind  of  damage.  Sad 
to  say,  the  Forest  Service  makes  a  hypocrite 
out  of  Smokey  Bear. 


PAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  more  articles  concern- 
ing the  new  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Consumer  Trends,  May  1,  19711 
FTC   'BEEriNC   Up"   Its   Efforts   To   Assist 

Compliance  Wtth  Paib  CErorr  Repoetino 

Act 

With  April  25,  its  effective  date  now  past, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  be  ex- 
pected to  begin  reasonable  enforcement  of 
the  law,  but  It  will  also  continue  previous 
efforts  to  guide  the  business  community 
towards  compliance  with  the  new  law.  In 
recent  months.  In  addition  to  assisting  trade 
associations  in  their  understanding  of  the 
law  the  FTC  Staff  has  answered  many  let- 
ters' It  has  received  requesting  guidance. 
Currently,  It  is  releasing  some  of  the  more 
pertinent  of  these  letters  for  general  pub- 
lication, without  a  hint  of  the  Identity  of 
the  writers.  And  shortly  an  elaborate  set  of 
"guides  to  compliance"  prepared  by  the  FTC 
Staff  will  be  Issued,  which,  even  if  they  do 
not  reflect  the  collective  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners themselves,  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  industry. 

In  addition,  the  FTC  Staff  under  Sheldon 
Feldman  has  prepared  a  form  of  disclosure 
which  in  their  view  will  constitute  full  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  Section 
606(a)  (1)  by  users  of  consumer  Investigative 
reports,  and  which  may  be  made  separately 
or  as  a  part  of  an  application  for  credit,  em- 
ployment or  Insurance,  so  long  as  in  the  lat- 
ter "case  It  clearly  and  conspicuously  Is  sep- 
arately stated  and  placed  In  a  manner  and 
form  so  that  It  is  likely  to  be  read  by  the 
consumer— and  he  is  given  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication for  his  retention. 

When  a  separate  notice  is  used,  the  FTC 
Staff  recommends  the  following  wording: 
"This  is  to  inform  you  that  as  part  of  our 
procedure  for  processing  your  (Initial  in- 
surance) (renewal  insurance)  (credit)  (em- 
ployment) appUcatlon  an  Investigation  may 
be  made  whereby  information  is  obtained 
through  personal  interviews  with  your 
neighbors,  friends,  or  others  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted.  This  Inquiry  Includes  In- 
formation as  to  your  character,  general 
reputation,  personal  characteristics  and 
mode  of  living.  You  have  the  right  to  make 
a  written  request  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  a  complete  and  accurate  dis- 
closure of  additional  Information  concerning 
the  nature  and  scope  of  this  Investigation." 
When  included  In  an  application,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recommended  wording  would  be 
as  follows:  "In  making  this  application  (for 
Insurance)  (for  credit)  (for  employment)  It 
is  understood  that  an  investigation  may  be 
made  whereby  information  is  obtained,  etc." 
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In  tb«  letters  made  available  for  fubllca- 
tlon  Initially,  the  PTC  Staff  exprested  the 
following  opinions:  1)  investigative  reports 
on  applicants  for  employment  may  not  In- 
clude Information  on  relatives  or  biisineas  In- 
terests of  the  appUcant  (this  Is  allso  the 
opinion  of  the  Comxnlssloners  themselves). 
2)  Whenever  a  consumer  report  (Including  an 
investigative  report)  Is  used  In  connection 
with  employment,  the  user  is  subject  to  dis- 
closures under  Section  616.  (This  letter  seems 
to  make  no  distinction  between  repiorts  on 
current  employees,  appllctuits  for  Employ- 
ment or  persons  considered  for  employment 
who  have  not  made  an  application.) 

3)  The  words  "transactions  or  expediences" 
In  Section  603(d)  (A)  could  be  copstrued 
to  be  opinion  as  well  as  statements;  of  fact 
when  opinion  language  Is  used  to  su4imarlze 
fact,  such  as  "slow  pay."  This  letter  plso  ex- 
presses the  view  that  In  disclosing  !to  con- 
sumers, reporting  agencies  have  no  ohillgatlon 
to  permit  a  consumer  to  have  physical  han- 
dling of  the  file.  And  It  also  states  positively 
that  a  consumer  reporting  agency  Oiay  not 
accept  oral  certification  of  the  purpose  for 
which  Information  la  sought  before  providing 
a  report,  but  must  have  this  certification  In 
writing.  Th\iB,  a  general  contract  for  credit 
reports  does  not  cover  certification  fofl  reports 
for  employment  or  other  permlssllile  pur- 
poses. 

4)  A  credit  iinlon  (or  other  credltorO  which 
denies  credit  on  the  basis  of  Infotrnatlon 
from  employers,  neighbors  or  oth^r  such 
third  parties  must  make  disclosure^  under 
Section  615 (b).  but  not  when  the  denial  Is 
totally  based  on  Information  In  the  creditor's 
own  file  Information.  6)  Disclosures  are  not 
required  where  reports  on  consumers  have 
been  obtained  In  connection  with  conlmerclal 
Insurstnce  transactions  and  bonds  wh^ch  cov- 
er only  commercial  risks.  , 

6)  The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  ^oes  not 
cover  reports  prepared  on  or  about  Corpora- 
tions, associations  and  other  collective  en- 
titles. (Note  that  this  opinion  does  tot  take 
family  corporations,  which  exist  Vp  some 
states,  into  consideration.)  7)  This  letter 
seems  to  Indicate  that  disclosures  miade  un- 
der Section  615(b)  should  Identify  thp  source 
of  Information  by  type  of  credit  granier,  such 
as  department  store,  finance  compan^,  bank, 
etc.  8)  An  organization  which  issues  reports 
on  fund  raising  organizations  would  hot  be  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  unless  ft  issues 
reports  on  Individuals,  which  would  jbe  con- 
sumer reports  under  the  law. 

9)  One  letter,  which  would  appear' to  have 
answered  an  Inquiry  from  a  collection  agen- 
cy organization,  said  that  If  one  of  the  orga- 
nization's licensees  dlstrlbiites  a  list  of 
delinquent  accounts  compiled  froii  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  creditors,  the  licensee 
would  appear  to  be  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  under  the  law.  P^^rther,  tne  letter 
Indicates  that  the  licensee  would  bf  violat- 
ing Section  604  on  permissible  purposes  of 
reports,  and  creditors  Involved  in  tHe  recip- 
rocal arrangement  would  be  In  violation  of 
Section  619.  (If  "CT"  understands  ihis  let- 
ter correctly.  It  would  also  apply  jto  local 
consumer  credit  associations  an4  other 
creditor  groups,  and  those  so  engagad  would 
be  Involved  In  willful  noncompliance  with 
the  law  if  they  knowingly  continue  to  en- 
gage In  such  practices.  The  letter  also  Indi- 
cates that  a  creditor  may  be  In  violation  of 
Section  619  any  time  he  obtains  a  rfport  on 
a  person  who  has  not  applied  for  credit,  so 
carpet  companies  and  firms  In  the  ht>me  im- 
provement Industries  who  have  beei^  getting 
reports  befere  preparing  estimates  or  pre- 
paring contracts  for  work  should  tal  :e  warn- 
ing.) 

10)  One  Inquirer  who  asked  wheiher  dis- 
closure must  be  made  under  Seel  ion  615 
when  credit  Is  denied  after  the  cre<iltor  has 
obtained  a  report  was  told  that  even  If  the 
denial  was  based  on  the  creditor's  previous 
experience    with    the    customer,   dli  closures 


must  be  made  under  Section  615(a),  and  If 
other  Information  was  obtained  from  other 
third  party  sources  which  are  not  consumer 
reporting  agencies,  disclosures  would  also 
have  to  be  made  under  Section  615(b).  The 
staff  member  who  replied  to  this  letter  ap- 
pears logically  to  have  taken  the  position  that 
when  denial  of  credit  occurs  after  Informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  any  third  party 
source,  dlsclosxu-es  must  be  made  under  Sec- 
tion 615. 

11)  Another  letter  on  the  construction  of 
terms  in  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  sheds 
important  light  on  PTC  views  about  the  law's 
definition  of  "consumer  reporting  agencies," 
and  what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "cooperative 
non-profit  basis."  The  letter  cites  this  exam- 
ple: "Let  us  assume  that  a  group  of  credit 
grantors  In  a  particular  locality,  who  are 
competitors  for  other  purposes,  agree  to  es- 
tablish a  central  file  containing  certain  in- 
formation which  bears  on  extensions  of 
credit  to  their  customers,  and  agree  to  make 
available  this  Information  to  any  member 
of  the  association.  No  fees  are  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  information,  and  the  expense 
of  Its  operation  is  borne  by  the  various  mem- 
bers. Such  an  exchange  or  pool  of  Informa- 
tion would  be  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
operated  on  a  cooperative  non-pmflt  basis 
within  the  terms  of  Section  603(f)  of  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  and  reports  issued 
by  it  would  be  consumer  reports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute.  Likewise,  its  operations 
would  be  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Act."  (Please  note,  this  is  only  one 
example.)  When  the  KTC  Staff  issues  its 
"guides  to  compliance,"  the  Information 
presented  is  expected  to  cover  all  of  the  usual 
problems  of  interpretation  of  the  law  which 
users  and  issuers  of  reports  are  likely  to  en- 
counter. One  such  area  is  the  question  of 
disclosures  In  connection  with  Investigative 
consiuner  reports  obtained  for  emplojrment 
purposes.  Because  Congress  apparently  in- 
tended to  make  at  least  some  exceptions,  but 
failed  to  make  Its  Intention  clear  enough  in 
the  law,  the  PTC  will  probably  either  hold 
that  no  disclostires  are  required  under  Sec- 
tion 606  any  time  an  investigative  report  Is 
used  for  employment  purposes,  or  that  dis- 
closures are  required  in  all  such  Instances. 

[Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Examiner  & 

Chronicle,  Apr.  17,  1971] 

The  Consttmbs  Gets  a  Break  on  His 

CBKorr  RATnra 

(By  Jack  Kassewltz) 

We  Jumped  the  gun  on  the  new  Tederal 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  and  asked  Larry 
Clemente,  division  manager  at  the  Credit 
Bureau.  Inc.,  to  let  us  look  at  our  own  credit 
file,  in  10  seconds,  more  or  less,  the  computer 
said  we  were  a  good  credit  risk  but  Its  In- 
formation was  awfully  skimpy.  (They  may 
have  had  that  mixed  up  with  our  pocket- 
book.) 

An  important  new  law  goes  Into  effect  next 
Sunday.  It  gives  the  consumer,  who  has  to 
depend  upon  credit  as  an  American  way  of 
life,  much  greater  protection  than  he  ever 
had.  If  he's  turned  down  for  credit,  he  has  a 
right  to  learn  from  the  credit  bureau  in  his 
town  Just  who  has  been  putting  out  Informa- 
tion that.  In  some  instances,  may  be  false 
and  detrimental  to  his  cause. 

Only  two  types  of  consumers  really  will  be 
Interested  in  the  new  law:  Those  who  have 
been  rejected  by  a  credit  granter,  or  the 
naturally  curious.  And  it  will  cost  the  latter 
to  find  out  what  he  already  knows — ^that  he 
probably  is  a  reasonable  credit  risk.  If  you 
have  no  credit  problems,  you  wovild  have  no 
Interest  In  what  the  Credit  Bureau  hw>  In 
your  personal  file. 

Congress  enacted  the  strict  control  on  the 
nation's  credit  bureaus  to  lns\ire  that  con- 
stuner  agencies  operate  fairly  and  respect  an 
Individual's  right  to  privacy.  Some  of  the 
small  credit  agencies  may  not  survive  because 


they  lack  the  covmsellng  tor  consumers  and 
merchants  that  larger  companies  provide.  In 
all  probablUty  they  have  limited  resources 
for  keeping  such  knowledge  at  hand. 

For  purposes  of  today's  column,  Clemente 
agreed  to  pretend  we  had  been  rejected  by  a 
local  department  store  upon  application  for 
credit.  We  showed  him  Identification  in  the 
form  of  a  Florida  driver's  license  and  Social 
Security  card.  He  took  down  our  age,  ad- 
dress and  name  of  employer  and  fed  It  Into 
a  video  display  tube  hooked  up  with  the  com- 
puter center  in  Atlanta.  Within  10  seconds 
came  the  response,  showing  a  particular  store 
had  given  us  credit  In  1970  and  again  In  1971, 
the  last  time  for  a  $430  purchase.  The  balance 
owed  was  reported  as  $65  and  the  store  Indi- 
cated we  had  a  good  rating,  paying  our  debts 
within  30  to  90  days.  (It  didn't  reflect  what 
we  owed  our  favorite  bank,  although  Clem- 
ente  explained  that  If  we  were  well  known 
in  the  bank.  It  probably  would  not  run  a 
credit  check  through  his  bureau.) 

About  2,000  companies  In  Dade  and  Brow- 
ard use  the  Credit  Bureau,  which  prevloud; 
had  almost  800.000  consumer  files  in  Its  pos- 
session. The  new  law  forced  the  disposal  of 
obsolete  family  data  and  when  the  system 
was  computerized,  many  thousand  files  were 
destroyed. 

"No  one  asks  our  opinion  whether  a  cu«- 
tomer  is  a  good  credit  risk,"  Clemente  point* 
out.  "We  merely  store  and  dlsp>ense,  without 
comment,  information  to  help  the  consumer 
and  the  store  credit  manager  reach  deci- 
sions based  on  the  company  criteria." 

The  law  requires  the  credit  bureau  to  fur- 
nish, upon  proper  demand,  the  "nature  and 
substance  of  all  information"  in  a  file,  ex- 
cept medical  data.  If  the  consumer  doesnt 
agree  vrtth  what  he  sees,  he  has  a  right  to 
protest  and  the  credit  bureau  la  obligated 
to  thoroughly  check  out  the  complaint. 

If  the  bureau  continues  to  Insist  its  In- 
formation Is  correct,  the  consumer  still  has 
the  right  to  place  In  his  file  a  brief  state- 
ment telling  his  side  of  the  story.  Upon 
demand,  the  credit  bureau  must  Inform 
everyone  who  received  a  copy  of  the  original 
report. 

This  Is  the  third  effort  to  assist  the  credit 
consTimer  in  recent  months.  In  January  a 
new  U.S.  law  went  into  effect  which  limited 
to  $50  the  amount  a  consumer  can  be  charged 
for  unauthorized  purchases  made  on  a  lost 
or  stolen  credit  card.  And  last  fall,  th« 
government  banned  the  mailing  of  unsolicit- 
ed credit  cards. 

Clemente  stresses  the  point  that  credit 
bureaus  are  obligated  to  make  examlnatioiu 
and  corrections,  free  of  charge,  when  a  con- 
sumer receives  a  rejection  notice  from  a 
ooUectlon  department  affiliated  uith  the 
bureau.  Th5  nosy  consumer,  who  merely 
wants  to  see  his  personal  file,  will  have  to 
pay  a  fee.  And  even  then,  he  can  only  IntjUlre 
Into  his  own  dossier. 

After  all.  says  Clemente,  you  know  who 
you  owe.  The  Credit  Bureau  doesn't  have  to 
tell  you. 


THE  WHITE  PANTHERS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  demonstrations  in  Washington 
have  ended,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
and  we  are  able  to  look  back  on  the 
events  of  the  past  3  weeks  in  a  more  ob- 
jective fashion,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  came  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  for  the  planned 
demonstrations  were  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  end  the  war. 

Among  the  throngs,  however,  were 
certain  persons  who  were  bent  on  dis- 
rupting our  Government  and  tearing 
down  all  that  we  have  accomplished  to 
this  country,  in  exchange  for  some  in- 
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defined  goals  which  most  closely  resem- 
ble anarchy.  I  believe  that  we  should  be- 
come more  aware  of  this  danger  and 
better  understand  the  motives  of  those 
who  would  seek  to  destroy  our  institu- 
tions and  threaten  the  safety  of  our  high 
officials. 

Recent  articles  published  in  Newsweek 
and  various  newspapers  discuss  one  such 
group,  described  as  the  "White  Pan- 
thers." Newsweek,  on  October  12,  1970, 
carried  an  article  by  Karl  Fleming  about 
his  interviews  with  a  young  member  of 
that  orgsuiization.  An  Associated  Press 
story  and  a  Publishers-Hall  SsTidicate 
article  by  David  Lawrence  on  March  17, 
1971,  provide  further  information  and 
comment  on  some  of  the  specific  activi- 
ties of  this  and  other  terrorist  groups.  In 
order  that  Senators  and  all  other  Ameri- 
cans may  become  better  informed  on  this 
serious  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Oct.  13,  1970] 
"Wx'u.  Blow  ut>  the  World" — A  19-Tear-Oij) 
U.S.  Terrorist  Tells  His  Stort 
(By  Karl  Fleming) 
(Note. — Seeking  entree  to  the  clandestine 
world  of  the  radical  terrorist  groups  stirring 
such  concern  today,  Newsweek's  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief,  Karl  Fleming,  placed  a  classi- 
fied ad  (photo)  m  a  local  underground  news- 
paper. The  ad  drew  a  phone  call  from  a  youth 
who  finally  agreed  to  a  rendezvous  with 
Fleming  on  a  stretch  of  beach  near  Venice, 
Calif.— which  led  to  some  remarkable  con- 
versations. The  conditions  of  the  encounter 
precluded  any  direct  checking  of  the  young 
revolutionary's  statements  (though  a  num- 
ber of  the  details  that  went  Into  his  story  did 
turn  out  to  be  Independently  verifiable) .  In 
all,  he  convinced  a  seasoned,  normally  skep- 
tical correspondent  that  he  was  a  chillingly 
authentic  specimen  of  what  he  purported 
to  be.) 

"We'll  blow  up  the  whole  f world  if 

It  comes  down  to  it.  And  If  our  people  start 
getting  hassled  and  busted,  we'll  shoot  police 
cruisers  full  of  holes  and  kill  every  pig  on 
the  street." 

The  hard  words  sounded  Incongruous  com- 
ing from  the  diminutive,  red-haired  kid  in 
blue  Jeans  and  mustard-colored  wlndbreaker 
who  had  approached  me  across  the  sunny 
Venice  beach,  glancing  furtively  over  his 
shoulder  to  make  sure  that  "the  pig"  wasn't 
lurking  nearby. 

He  eald  his  name  was  Larry.  Period.  He 
had  lustrous  brown  eyes  and  softly  freckled 
cheeks,  and  he  wore  his  hair  short.  The  hair- 
cut, be  says,  is  camouflage.  He  belongs  to 
a  50-member,  all-white,  all-male  revolution- 
ary terrorist  gang,  he  says,  and  the  short  hair 
keeps  him  and  other  members  of  his  group 
from  attracting  the  attention  of  "the  pig." 
Over  the  course  of  the  next  week,  in  a  series 
of  interviews  that  totaled  perhaps  24  hours, 
"Larry"  revealed  himself  to  be  polltlcaUy 
naive  and  a  mere  foot  soldier  In  his  bitter, 
rebellious  band — a  spear  carrier  not  privy  to 
political  strategy  and  top-prlorlty  secrets. 
Nevertheless,  the  Information  he  had  ab- 
sorbed provided  a  rare  glimpse  of  the  opera- 
tions and  violent  schemes  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  widespread  If  haphazardly  organized 
network  of  underground  guerrilla  bands. 

Larry's  own  grroup  has  no  name — for  secu- 
rity reasons.  Its  members  range  In  age  from 
18  to  23  and  one-third  of  them— like  Larry 
Wmself — are  Vietnam  veterans.  Using  his 
Army  training  as  a  demolitions  expert,  Larry 
has,  he  says,   taught   other   revolutionaries 


how  to  use  exploeivee,  has  gone  on  weekend 
shooting  maneuvers  with  his  group  and  has 
helped  pinpoint  potential  targets  such  as 
power  plants  and  armaments  factories.  He 
won't  talk  about  whether  he  has  i>er8onally 
blown  anything  up.  "Tou  don't  want  to  bear 
about  that,"  he  says.  

But  he  does  offer  a  rationale  of  sorts  for  his 
group's  activities.  "The  main  reason  for  blow- 
ing up  what  we  have  so  far,"  he  says,  "la  Just 
to  let  the  people  know  we  are  here."  Simi- 
larly, he  wanted  to  tell  his  story  to  me,  be 
says,  so  that  "the  people"  can  be  won  over  to 
the  coming  revolution.  "The  people  have  to 
be  told  that  we're  not  really  a  bunch  of  Com- 
munist murderers  In  disguise,"  says  Larry. 
"We  want  change  now.  And  nothing  is  at  our 
disposal  but  violence.  We  can't  even  demon- 
strate without  getting  clubbed  and  tear- 
gassed.  Well,  if  we  can't  live  in  peace,  then 
the  rich  can't  live  in  peace.  There  will  be  all- 
out  war  within  a  year.  And  when  the  pig  picks 
up  arms  this  time,  he  won't  get  rocks  and 
bottles  back — hell  get  rifle  rounds." 

Larry's  concept  of  the  brave  new  world  that 
would  follow  the  revolution  amounts  to  little 
more  than  rudimentary  anarchism.  "Our  idea 
Is  that  a  person  ought  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing he  wants  to  do — smoke  dope  or  make 
love  on  the  beach — as  long  as  he  doesn't  hurt 
anybody  else,"  he  says.  "There  Is  a  lot  of 
talk  going  on  among  all  the  groups  about 
what  kind  of  government  we  would  have.  It 
wouldn't  be  one  man.  Maybe  a  group  of  100. 
It  would  be  something  like  a  democracy,  but 
more  free  than  one.  Private-enterprise  capi- 
talism would  be  out.  People  wouldn't  have  to 
•rip  off  [steal]  anymore.  They  wotdd  have 
what  they  need." 

"NAM" 

Larry  Is  19  and  a  high-school  dropout,  the 
son  of  a  Midwest  steelworker.  During  his  year 
In  Vietnam  he  mastered  lessons  that  would 
be  valuable  when  he  turned  revolutionary.  In 
"Nam,"  Larry  learned,  for  example,  how  to 
extract  a  pound  of  C4  plastic  explosive  from  a 
Claymore  mine  and  ship  It  back  to  the  U.S., 
and  how  to  construct  a  bomb  and  place  It 
against  a  building  so  that  the  charge  will  do 
the  most  damage.  And  his  opportunity  to 
rebel  came  soon  enough.  Always  a  malcon- 
tent, Larry  finally  refused  to  fight  any  more 
after  he  had  killed  three  Viet  Cong.  He  re- 
called his  feeling  during  our  conversations: 
"Man,  they've  got  VC  wholl  stand  In  a  field 
and  shoot  at  Jets  with  rifles.  They  must  be- 
lieve strong  In  something.  I  can't  kill  people 
like  that.  I  had  Just  as  soon  kill  Americans." 

He  talked  that  way  in  Vietnam,  too — and 
attrtujted  the  attention  of  a  member  of  the 
White  Panthers,  a  Stateside  revolutionary 
group.  The  White  Panther,  Larry  says,  "asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  Join  a  group  when  I  got 
home  and  fight  against  the  U.S.  I  said  sure, 
I  could  dig  it."  The  recruiter  gave  Larry 
some  phone  numbers  in  Arizona,  California, 
Montana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
After  getting  his  undesirable  discharge,  Larry 
says,  he  used  the  numbers  to  make  contact 
with  his  Los  Angeles  group. 

He  was  duly  examined  and  accepted, 
though  few  applicants  are.  Blacks  aren't: 
'Accepting  discipline  from  a  group  like  ours 
hurts  their  status  with  their  own  people,  so 
It  makes  bad  vibrations  and  causes  hassles." 
Women  aren't  accepted  either.  "Chicks  can't 
be  depended  on,"  Larry  says.  Even  so,  he  says. 
women  are  now  being  trained  In  secret  guer- 
rilla camps  In  the  California.  Colorado  and 
Montana  mountains  to  shoot,  to  carry  ammu- 
nition cross-country,  to  administer  first  aid, 
even  to  plant  bombs. 

Larry's  organization  meets  weekly,  each 
time  In  a  different  place.  The  meetings  last 
two  to  three  hours.  Attendance  three  times 
a  month  Is  mandatory.  Members  split  up 
into  five-man  squads  and  train  in  demoli- 
tion, street  fighting,  booby  trapping,  bomb 
setting,  sniping,  night  marching  and  for- 
aging. If  there  Is  a  particularly  dangerous 


mlaslon  to  do,  the  members  cut  cards  or 
draw  straws.  No  more  than  ten  people  go  on 
a  Job,  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  the  whole 
organization. 

Che:  More  than  half  of  the  members  are 
college-trained,  he  says.  Many  are  politically 
sophisticated  and  conversant  with  revolu- 
tionary theory  and  history.  But  when  Che 
Ouevera,  the  Viet  Cong  or  other  revolution- 
aries are  discussed  at  the  meetings,  the  talk 
is  of  military  tactics,  not  Ideology.  Larry  be- 
lieves that  theoretical  revolutionary  discus- 
sion Is  confined  to  the  higher  leadership 
councils,  and  he  Is  not  admitted  to  them. 

Indeed,  as  a  low  man  on  the  revolution- 
aries' totem  pole,  Larry  has  been  given  only 
the  scantiest  Information  about  his  comrades 
in  the  band.  He  does  not  know  the  last  names 
of  any  of  them  and  he  has  been  given  the 
telephone  numbers  of  only  four.  All  the 
members  do  meet  together,  but  only  first 
names  are  used.  "We  dont  have  any  estab- 
lished patterns,"  Larry  says.  "I  don't  know 
anybody  Important.  If  one  man  knew  too 
much  and  got  busted,  he  could  finger  every 
dude  In  the  organization." 

"MAIN    MAN" 

The  members  work  at  "straight"  Jobs,  some 
as  electricians,  telephone  repairmen,  truck 
drivers  and  laborers.  The  "main  man"  is  a 
waiter,  Larry  believes.  But,  typically,  he  Isnt 
svire. 

There  Is  obviously  a  lot  Larry  doesn't  know 
Including  precisely  how  much  communica- 
tion and  Joint  planning  there  is  among  the 
various  underground  groups.  He  knows  that 
his  group  shared  a  20-pound  shipment  of  C4 
explosive  (from  Vietnam)  with  a  Washington 
state  group,  and  that  the  Washington  group 
shared  ammunition  It  "ripped  off"  from  an 
Army  depot.  But  he  doubts  that  there  Is  any 
tightly  knit  conspiracy  among  the  various 
revolutionary  groups.  Right  now,  he  reports, 
there  is  some  talk  of  a  revolutionary  "D  Day" 
of  sorts — a  one-day  campaign  In  which  all 
the  groups  would  Join  In  a  series  of  surprise 
attacks  around  the  country  on  utilities,  truck 
lines,  war  plants  and  police  stations. 

Larry  says  he  has  jjersonally  visited  five 
revolutionary  bomber  groups.  From  conversa- 
tions, he  deduces  the  total  number  of  such 
orgaiUzatlons  in  the  U.S.  to  be  as  high  as 
twenty.  "Some  of  them  are  crazy  and  blow 
stuff  up  Just  to  hear  the  noise."  he  says. 
"But  some  of  them  are  really  mellow,  like 
the  dudes  who  got  the  Shaker  Heights  (Ohio) 
police  station.  Man,  that  was  a  good  demoli- 
tion Job." 

It  Is  a  shared  hatred  of  the  police  and 
the  courts — as  agents  of  established  author- 
ity— that  brought  his  organization's  first 
members  together.  "Most  of  them  have  been 

f over  by  the  pig  and  the  courts,"  says 

Larry.  "We've  got  people  who  are  willing  to 
walk  into  police  stations  with  a  satchel  of 
explosives  and  detonate  them  Just  like  that. 
Man,  you  could  get  all  the  members  you 
wanted  Just  by  standing  outside  courtrooms 
and  saying  'Sign  up  here  for  the  revolution'." 

DYNAMrTE 

His  organization,  he  says,  has  30  weapons, 
including  an  M-1  rifle,  a  shotgun,  a  .357  Mag- 
num, a  .30-06  rifle  and  a  Browning  auto- 
matic. On  weekends,  the  members  take  their 
weapons  and  travel  in  several  vehicles  to 
camps  where  they  train  within  a  five-hour 
drive  of  Los  Angeles.  On  three  weekend  tripe, 
Larry  says  he  tutored  other  members  in  dem- 
olition and  had  target  practice  with  the  M-1. 
He  says  they  have  100  cases — 2,500  sticks — 
of  t'ynamlte  hidden  away,  but  not  at  the 
camps.  To  get  dynamite,  he  says,  you  have  to 
steal  It.  or  "dress  up  like  a  super-farmer  and 
go  Into  some  little  country  town  and  buy  It 
for  blowing  up  stumps." 

Before  Joining  the  California  group  sev- 
eral months  ago,  Larry  says  he  vial  ted  a 
secret  guerrilla  camp  so  high  in  the  Colo- 
rado mountains  that  It  Is  obscured  most  of 
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the   year  by  clouds.   His   tale   of   the   c 
plays  like  a  vignette  from  one  of  Jean 
Oodard's     more     imaginative    revolutlo 
fantasies — but  L2irry  Insists  It  Is  all  tru 
He  got  In  touch  with  the  mountain  % 
rlUas,  he  says,  by  using  another  telephone 
number  given  him  In  Vietnam.  After  ree 
Ing  a  cootact  In  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  he  says 
was  told  to  travel  to  a  certain  intersection 
where  he  was  met  by  a  guide  who  en 
from  a  clump  of  trees.  They  hiked  six  hcjurs 
before  reaching  the  camp,  a  strung-out 
ray  of  sleeping  bags  and  tents  pitched 
neath  pine  trees.  Larry  estimates  that  tliere 
were  fully  1 .000  people  In  the  camp — mos : 
them,  he  says  he  was  told,  were  college 
dents  there  for  summer  training.  The  j 
rlllas,  he  says,  practiced  firing  and  demloll 
tlon  and   even   staged  mock  battles. 
rations  Included  rabbit  and  venison  i 
on  skewers  over  open  fires,  fish  and  a 
staples.   Provisions   were   bought   In 
different  towns,  Larry  says,  to  avoid 
Ing  suspicion. 

C.\MP 

About  100  guerrillas  stay  all  year,  he 
ports,  burying  their  firewood  In  snow  b"' 
cooking  surreptitiously — living  sparsely 
to  escape  detection.  Whatever  money 
needed  was  brought  In  by  student  sym|pa- 
thlzers.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  . 
nent  guerrilla   group,  Larry   gathered, 
wanted  by  the  police. 

He  stayed,  he  says,  only  a  day,  although 
was  asked  by  the  leader,  "a  Castro-lool  Ing 
dude  smoking  a  cigar.'"  to  remain  as  a  defQo- 
Utlon   teacher.   But   he  couldn't   stand 
cold,  and  for  that  reason  also  passed 
similar  camp  In  Montana  and  chose  Callfor 
nla  Instead.  Prom  talking  to  the  mou 
rebels,  Larry  says  he  concluded  that 
are  as  many  as  ten  such  camps  at 
spots  aroiind  the  country. 

TAPE 

I    told    Larry   that    some    people    slr^ply 
wouldn't    believe    him.    so    he 
agreed  to  submit  to  a  He  detector  test 
wanted  It.  To  try  to  corroborate  and 
out  the  story.  I  asked  him  to  arrange  for 
to  meet  other  members  of  his  group, 
fearing    Identification,    they    refused 
ever.  I  did  get  Larry  to  carry  a  tape 
to  last  week's  meeting,  and  to  Invite  the 
Identified  leader  to  say  anything  he 
Larry  returned  with  this  terse,  harsh-v 
message  on  the  tape : 

"What  we're  doing,  we're  making  thlnrt 

f uncomfortable  people  can't  brush 

off  like  fleas.  We  want  freedom  and 
not   half-truths   and    bull.-.    Small 
Man.  others  are  everjrwhere.  Watch  out,  nlay- 
be  your  best  friend  Is  out  to  overthro  v 

government.  Naw,  man,  we're  not  f 

lowers    of    some    C!ommunlst    organization 
Man,  you  want  a  message  for  the  people 
what   you   believe  In,   but  don't   believ< 
something    you're   going   to   hate, 
and  peace  shall  follow." 

Next  day,  Larry  telephoned  to  say  the 
ganlzatlon  was  now  fearful  that  he  had 
come  a  security  risk  and  had  ordered 
Into  temporary  exile.  He  said  he  was 
ting— he  dldnt  say  to  where. 
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David  Lawrence — Ktonaping  Perils  Rt  ing 
Although  governments  may  not  like  to 
talk  about  It,  they  are  facing  an  Increa  lin 
peril  in  the  terrorism  Involving  kidnap  ngs 
of  prominent  officials  and  diplomats  w%lch 
have  become  commonplace. 

No  international  conference  has  broiight 
an  answer,  nor  have  individual  govemmiints 
in  Latin  America  or  on  any  continent  fo  ind 
that  terrorist  activities  can  be  stopped  jjust 
by  the  paying  of  ransoms. 

The  detention  of  four  American  soldiers 
seized  by  a  Turkish  "liberation"  grouj ,  is 
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one  of  the  few  incidents  that  has  not  been 
prolonged.  But  In  another  part  of  the  world 
this  was  followed  almost  Immediately  by 
the  kidnaping  of  the  attorney  general  of 
Uruguay.  The  same  tactic  of  terrorism  ap- 
pears In  country  after  country. 

It  is  recognized  that  terrorists  usually  are 
left-wingers  and  revolutionaries  who  try  to 
capitalize  on  the  discontent  In  their  respec- 
tive countries.  The  episodes  emphasize  the 
absence  of  any  adequate  police  power  to  deal 
with  the  small  groups  which  abduct  well- 
known  persons,  particularly  foreigners,  and 
hold  them  for  ransom. 

It  is  often  insisted  that  other  members  of 
the  rebel  organizations  who  have  been  pre- 
viously Imprisoned  should  be  released  as 
the  price  of  letting  the  kidnaped  Individuals 
go  free. 

The  trouble  has  emerged  repeatedly  In  a 
number  of  countries  In  Latin  America.  While 
the  demand  for  ransom  has  been  for  the 
most  part  resisted,  there  have  been  some 
Instances  where  It  has  been  paid. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  situation  is 
the  unfamiUarlty  in  many  capitals  of  the 
world  with  systems  of  detection  that  could 
lead  to  the  capture  of  the  kidnapers.  The 
major  powers  could  be  of  help  In  training  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions, the  governments  of  which  may  ulti- 
mately. 

It  Is  recognized  that  terrorists  crumble 
unless  the  terrorists — really  revolutionaries — 
are  caught  and  punished. 

Terrorism  exists  in  various  forms  through- 
out the  world.  Bombings  by  dissident  groups 
are  reported  nearly  everywhere.  In  the 
United  States,  the  damage  from  such  crimes 
has  been  growing  steadily.  In  1970,  there 
were  1.096  bombings,  more  than  double  the 
previous  year. 

The  rise  continues  with  79  explosions  In 
January,  compared  with  51  In  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  Even  the  Capitol  Building 
was  struck  on  March  1.  Security  measures 
are  being  tightened,  and  the  law-enforce- 
ment mechanism  Is  rapidly  being  enlarged. 
The  belief  is  that  ways  will  be  found  even- 
tually to  detect  many  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  bombings. 

The  subject  has  become  one  of  major  Im- 
portance In  every  country.  While  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  has  discussed 
the  problem,  no  constructive  action  has  been 
taken.  If  terrorism  continues  and  expands, 
the  smaller  nations  will  need  the  financial 
help  of  the  larger  countries  in  order  to  deal 
with  such  tactics. 

Where  social  and  economic  conditions  have 
produced  unrest,  there  is  every  reason  for 
more  attention  to  be  given  to  the  reforms 
that  will  reduce  the  discontent  which  exists 
But  in  several  countries  the  rebels  are  not 
seeking  merely  social  and  economic  reform. 
They  are  bent  on  overthrowing  govemment.s 
or  the  "Establishment." 

In  the  United  States,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee has  Just  been  given  a  report  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  which  says 
that  since  1969  there  have  been  51  actual  or 
attempted  bombings  and  918  bombing  threats 
at  the  10,000  buildings  In  its  Jurisdiction. 
Approximately  88  million  voted  by  Congress 
last  year  Is  being  used  to  hire  and  train 
1.777  additional  guards,  but  this  means  only 
two  guards  per  building.  These  facts  indicate 
the  problem  of  the  government  In  furnishing 
security.  It  will  require  more  guards,  better 
technical  devices  and  more  personnel  in  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  themselves. 

Senate  Panel  Told  WnrrE  Panthers 

Considered  Kidnaping  Spiho  Agnew 

Washington. — The   White   Panther   Party 

considered  kidnaping  political  leaders  of  the 

prominence  of  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 


to  gain  release  of  Jailed  radicals,  according 
to  a  policeman's  testimony  released  Tuesday 
by  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

Michigan  State  Police  Sgt.  Clifford  Mur- 
ray said  the  kidnap  plans  were  among  sev- 
eral courses  of  action  suggested  to  or  con- 
.sldered  by  White  Panther  officers  in  an  effort 
to  secure  release  of  their  chairman  from  the 
Marquette.  Mich.,  state  prison. 

John  Sinclair  Jr..  co-founder  and  chair- 
man of  the  party,  is  serving  a  g'-i-to-lO-year 
term  for  violating  Michigan  drug  laws. 

Murray  disclosed  the  alleged  plan  in  testi- 
mony last  September  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal security  subcommittee.  The  testimony 
was  released  Tuesday. 

Murray  attributed  his  information  to  "a 
confidential  source  who  has  furnished  reli- 
able information  In  the  past." 

"The  recommendation  Included  adopting 
the  style  of  the  Tupamaros  of  South 
America,  involving  the  kidnaping  of  govern- 
ment officials  to  be  traded  against  the  re- 
lease of  'fjoUtical  prisoners'  In  the  United 
States."  he  said. 

"This  recommendation  included  the  sug- 
gestion that  Michigan  congressmen  could  be 
traded  for  John  Sinclair,"  the  detective  con- 
tinued. "Prominent  national  figures  such  as 
Sen.  Robert  Griffin  and  Rep.  Gerald  Ford 
might  be  good  for  trading  for  Black  Panther 
Party  leaders  such  as  Huey  Newton  and 
Bobby  Seale. 

"The  recommendation  Included  the  sug- 
gestion that  with  someone  of  prominence 
of  the  vice  president.  Splro  Agnew.  one  'could 
write  his  own  ticket'."  Murray  said. 

He  quoted  his  source  as  saying  Lawrence 
Plamondon,  co-founder  of  the  party  and 
formerly  on  the  FBI's  list  of  most  wanted 
fugitives,  had  suggested  "during  a  riot  was 
a  good  time  to  "rip  off  banks'  or  to  'snatch 
(Michigan)   Governor   (William)   Mllllken.'" 

The  party  Is  an  all-white  organization  wlioee 
stand  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Panthers. 


DRUG  EDUCATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cans are  waking  up  to  the  drug  problem, 
but  we  are  waking  up  at  a  time  when  all 
social  and  economic  levels  of  our  society 
are  caught  in  the  grip  of  heroin,  hal- 
lucinogens, amphetamines,  and  barbitu- 
ates. 

The  incidence  of  drug  abuse  is  growing 
in  alarming  proportions,  far  outstripping 
the  response  of  Government  and  private 
interests.  Laws  which  make  the  posses- 
sion of  dangerous  drugs  illegal  have  not 
served  to  provide  a  solution,  nor  have  we 
been  successful  in  confiscating  illegal 
narcotics  which  enter  this  country  from 
abroad.  It  was  to  this  latter  point  that  I 
addressed  myself  upon  the  introduction 
last  month  of  Senate  Resolution  64  which 
urges  the  President  to  take  all  appropri- 
ate action  to  ttop  heroin  from  reaching 
the  United  States. 

WhUe  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
heroin  problem  would  be  solved  if  we 
took  the  type  of  concerted  action  recom- 
mended in  Senate  Resolution  64,  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  there  is  another 
avenue  which  must  be  pursued  with 
equal  vigor — that  of  education. 

In  a  talk  delivered  recently  at  Notre 
Dame  University  by  Mr.  H.  Stephen 
Glenn,  a  program  consultant  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Continuing  Education  at  m- 
diana  University,  the  following  state- 
ment appears: 
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I  submit  that  teenage  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs  is  a  type  of  learned  behavior  that  is 
characteristic  of  American  society  in  gen- 
eral! Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  young  person  who  uses  drugs,  rather  than 
rejecting  the  values  of  society,  may  be  con- 
forming more  closely  to  them  than  are  his 
peers  who  do  not  use  drugs! 

What  Mr.  Glenn  was  referring  to  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  very  drug-oriented 
society.  We  take  pills  to  feel  more  re- 
laxed, pills  to  help  us  sleep,  and  pills  to 
keep  us  awake.  There  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  preparations  which  make  us 
more  socially  attractive. 

It  is  through  television  and  other  mass 
media  that  the  wonders  of  these  drugs 
and  preparations  are  made  known  to  us 
all.  Each  of  these  forms  of  media,  partic- 
ularly television,  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  socialization  process  of  yotmg  chil- 
dren. Through  the  media,  and  from  his 
observations  of  family  life,  the  child 
learns  the  importance  and  value  of  drugs. 
These  facts  were  brought  to  Ught  during 
the  very  informative  hearings  held  in 
September  1970,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Mr. 
Moss. 

Because  our  children  are  learning  to 
depend  on  drugs,  it  is  vital  that  we  edu- 
cate them  about  their  dangers.  It  is  edu- 
cation which  will  provide  the  best  means 
of  drug  abuse  prevention. 

In  1970,  OEO  funds  were  reprogramed 
to  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Action  Com- 
mittee for  Drug  Education,  through 
which  $3.2  million  was  made  available 
to  the  States  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Each  State  was  to  initiate  a  drug  educa- 
tion program  by  training  a  team  at  the 
State  level  and  then,  through  the  efforts 
of  that  team,  expand  the  program  to 
reach  local  communities. 

The  program  was  to  be  an  initial  thrust 
which  would  gain  increasing  support  and 
importance  during  subsequent  years. 
Working  In  this  direction,  several  States 
have  developed  cadres  of  trained  person- 
nel and  have  encouraged  communities  to 
look  toward  them  for  support. 

Six  million  dollars  has  been  requested 
for  Office  of  Education  programs  in  drug 
education  for  1971-72;  however,  one-half 
of  this  money  Is  to  go  to  communities 
directly  on  a  competitive  basis.  There- 
fore, after  administrative  overhead  costs 
are  deducted  from  the  remaining  $3  mil- 
lion, only  $2.1  million  is  left  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  State  programs.  This 
represents  a  42-percent  cutback  over  the 
previous  year's  funding  and  uill  result 
in  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  very 
meaningful  programs  being  developed  by 
various  State  teams. 

In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  this 
cutback  will  mean  that  our  drug  educa- 
tion program  will  have  only  $42,000  in 
Federal  funds  compared  to  the  $74,000 
we  had  last  year.  After  administrative 
costs  are  considered,  there  will  be  only 
$25,000  for  support  of  a  State  team  and 
funding  of  community  training  efforts. 
This  is  simply  too  little  to  do  the  job  that 
is  needed. 

Many  highly  trained  individuals  will 


have  to  be  released  from  State  programs 
and  little  or  no  assistance  can  be  ofifered 
to  communities  that  are  expecting  help. 
This  is  particularly  tragic  in  light  of  the 
past  year's  experience  in  drug  education. 
Literally  hundreds  of  individuals  have 
voluntarily  contributed  time  and  money 
to  insure  the  success  of  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  States. 

The  modest  funding  of  State  programs 
has  served  as  seed  money  that  has  been 
more  than  matched  by  private  individ- 
uals and  organizations  as  well  as  by 
school  authorities  and  local  governments. 
The  cutback  in  funding  will  put  an  end 
to  most  of  this  effort. 

A  more  serious  implication  lies  in  the 
psychological  impact  of  this  cutback.  The 
efforts  of  the  State  teams  have  aroused 
hope  at  the  most  basic  levels  of  society. 
This  hope  will  be  dashed  if  the  States  are 
forced  to  discontinue  most  of  the  pro- 
grams they  have  developed. 

Mr.  President,  drug  abuse  is  an  in- 
dividual problem.  It  occurs  as  the  result 
of  two  factors:  First,  the  availability  of 
drugs,  and  second,  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  environ- 
ment. We  can  decrease  the  availability  of 
narcotics  by  taking  action  to  halt  their 
flow  into  the  United  States.  But  only 
through  education  can  we  seek  to  provide 
our  children  with  the  rational  informa- 
tion they  need  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  our  drug-oriented  society. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  funding 
for  drug  education  programs  be  made 
available  at  no  less  than  their  current 
level.  This  would  enable  a  fulfillment  of 
commitments  already  made  and  would 
aUow  for  continuation  of  developmental 
programs  in  drug  education  at  the  State 
level. 


OKLAHOMA  NO.  1  IN  MEDICAL 
SELF-HELP  TRAINING 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  emer- 
gency medical  assistance  has  saved  many 
lives  In  circumstances  where  professional 
medical  care  is  not  readily  available.  In 
Oklahoma  medical  self-help  courses  are 
taught  in  high  schools,  colleges.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  industry,  and  civic  clubs 
In  order  that  individuals  may  prepare 
themselves  to  provide  such  assistance 
when  the  need  arises. 

According  to  Dr.  R.  Leroy  Carpenter, 
Oklahoma  Commissioner  of  Health,  the 
goal  for  our  State  Is  to  train  one  member 
of  every  family  in  this  lifesavlng  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Carpenter  reports  that  since 
its  inception  in  1963.  Oklahomans,  imder 
program  direction  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  have  taught  approxi- 
mately 300,000  persons. 

Just  last  month  in  Oklahoma  a  per- 
son's life  was  saved  by  a  graduate  of  the 
medical  self-help  course.  This  is  ample 
reward  in  itself  for  the  time,  effort,  ani 
cost  of  conducting  this  program. 

Oklahoma  was  cited  recently  for  hav- 
ing attained  the  distinction  of  being  No. 
1  in  the  Nation  in  medical  self-help 
training  for  the  month  of  February  1971. 

Dr.  Carpenter  and  others  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  excellent  record  are  to 
be  congratulated.  Also  credit  should  go 


to  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  and  other 
States  who  sacrifice  their  time  and  put 
forth  the  effort  to  acquire  these  lifesav- 
lng skills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  recognition  from  the 
Division  of  Emergency  Health  Service 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department  or  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
RockviUe.  Md..  April  S.  1971. 
R.  Le  Roy  Caipenter,  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Health. 
State  Department  of  Health, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dear  Dr.  Carpenter:  As  the  enclosed  re- 
port shows,  Oklahoma  led  the  Nation  during 
February  in  the  number  of  students  gradu- 
ated from  Medical  Self-Help  Training  courses. 
Also,  for  the  same  period,  your  State  had 
the  greatest  number  of  graduates  based  on 
population.  Congratulations  to  you  and  to 
your  staff  on  this  fine  accomplishment. 
Through  your  efforts,  close  to  three  hundred 
thousand  Oklahoma  citizens  have  been 
taught  to  care  for  their  health  needs  In 
emergencies. 

We  appreciate  yotrr  continued  interest  in 
emergency  health  services,  and  we  hope  you 
will  contact  us  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  C.  Hxtntlet,  MJ3., 
Director,  Division  of  Emergency  Health 
Services. 


REPORT  ON  TACTICAL  FIGHTER 
PLANES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  Issued  its  second  report  on 
military  spending  issues  for  1971. 

This  report  on  the  F-14  and  F-15 
tactical  fighter  planes  was  prepared  by 
Senator  Vance  Hartke  and  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  Bingham. 

The  report  is  very  well  done,  has  great 
merit  and.  if  followed  by  the  Pentagon 
and  Congress,  could  result  in  the  savings 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

Because  of  its  great  public  interest 
and  its  high  quahty,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Report  on  the  P-14  and  P-16  Tactical 
Fighters 

(By  Senator  Vance  Hartke  and  Congressman 
Jonathan  Bingham) 

recommendations 

1.  Terminate  immediately  all  further  pro- 
duction of  the  "A"  version  of  the  Navy's 
P-14  due  to  cost  uncertainties  and  delays  in 
operational  availability.  The  Administration 
has  requested  $806-mlllion  for  procurement 
of  48  more  P-14As  In  FT  1972.  We  recom- 
mend no  further  procurement  funds  be 
authorized  or  appropriated. 

a.  Termination  further  development  and 
production  of  the  Phoenix  fleet  defense  mis- 
sile due  to  high  cost  and  Insufficient  c^abil- 
Ity  for  fleet  defense  Eigainst  saturation  at- 
tacks by  decoyed  surface-to-surface  and  air- 
to-surface  missiles.  The  Administration  has 
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requested  0104-mlUloD  for  procurement  of  a 
classified  number  of  these  "terribly  epcpen- 
slve"  (Admiral  Connelly)  missiles.  We  recom- 
mend this  entire  procurement  requst  be 
rejected  and  the  Phoenix  program  germi- 
nated. 

3.  Authorize  funds  for  purchase  ^f  an 
adequate  number  of  F-4M8  (eiirrently  ibelng 
•old  to  the  British)  or  other  advance^  ver- 
sion of  the  F-4  to  meet  immediate  needs  for 
high  performance  air  superiority  afrcraft 
imtU  a  more  oost-effectlve  new  aircraft  can 
be  developed  and  made  operational.  Iijltlal- 
ly,  this  purchase  should  equal  at  lea4t  the 
planned  FY  1972  purchase  of  F-14Aa — 48  air- 
craft. The  purchase  price  of  the  F-ftM  Is 
approximately  (e-S-mllllon.  We  recominend, 
therefore,  authorization  of  $312-mllUan  for 
this  purpose.  I 

4.  Undertake  Immediate  high-level  studies 
to  determine  what  further  improvements 
could  be  made  In  the  highly  successfiil  and 
flexible  F-4  through  design  modificatians  at 
moderate  cost  to  improve  the  capabilities  of 
this  aircraft  to  meet  tactical  air  for<«  re- 
quirements for  the  latter  half  of  the  lB70's 
and  beyond.  ! 

6  Terminate  further  development  Of  the 
F-14B  and  F-14C  due  to  the  low  perform- 
ance capabilities  of  these  aircraft  without 
the  Phoenix  missile  relative  to  their;  high 
cost.  The  FY  1972  Administration  requist  for 
the  F-14B  is  $228-mllllon.  We  recommend  It 
be  rejected  emd  the  contract  terminated. 

(An  alternative  to  this  course  of  actlbn,  In 
view  of  some  evidence  that  the  F-14B  inight 
prove  cost-effective  even  without  the  t»hoe- 
nlx  in  performing  missions  other  thail  fleet 
air  defense,  would  be  to  continue  R  &  iD  for 
the  "B",  but  withhold  any  prtxiuremei^t  un- 
less and  until  the  aircraft  proved  sut>erlor 
to  the  F-4M  or  other  Improved  version  pt  the 
F-4  based  on,  among  other  considerajtions, 
a  'fly-off"  competition.  In  effect,  this  *ould 
bring  the  F-14  program  under  a  competitive 
"fly-before-buy"  policy.  If  this  alternative  is 
followed,  the  full  B  &  D  request  fcr  the 
F-14  program  for  FY  1972  of  »228-rdUllon 
should  be  af»proved.  and  the  F-14  contract 
renegotiated  to  include  the  competitive  "fly- 
before-buy"  condition  for  procurement.) 

6.  Continue  R  &  D  on  the  Air  Force'^  F-16 
at  requested    (or  slightly   increased) 
despite  evidence  that  the  very  high  c< 
this  airplane  may  not  be  justifiable 


performance  projections.  At  the  samejtlme, 
however,   designs  should  be   reques 
funds  authorized  for  development  of  a 
highly   maneuverable   fighter   of  the 
type  (to  meet  the  MIG-23  threat)  that 
be  "brought  In"  at  a  cost  significantly  ^low 
that  of  the  F-14.  The  Administration 
quested   S415-mlllion   for  F-15   R   & 
recommend  approval  of  that  request, 
ditlon,  we  recommend  authorization 
appropriate  sum   (no  more  than  $60 
in  PTT  1972)  in  RTD  &  E  funds  for  C!oiitract 
Definition  and  Initial  development  of  a  lower 
cost  light  fighter  for  possible  use  in 
blnation  with,  or  as  a  substitute  for.  the 

7.  Require  Defense  officials  to  provide 
gress  on  a  continuing  basis  with  detailed 
tactical  air  force  size,  structure,  andl  cost 
alternatives  and  rationale  extending  at!  least 
ten  years  into  the  future. 

Pursxilt  of  the  recommendations  ol 
report  would  effect  Immediate  (FY  1972; 
Ings  ranging  from  $538-mlllion  to  $778 -mil- 
lion. Longer  range  savings,  while  dlfflciilt  to 
calculate  precisely,  would  certainly  be  many 
times  these  Immediate  savings,  and  could 
range  In  the  neighborhood  of  $26-btUlon. 
Ten-year  "systems  costs"  of  the  F-14|ha7e 
been  reliably  estimated  at  between  $2i)-bll- 
llon  and  $30-bllllon.  Accepting  a  comprbmise 
figure  for  full  projected  procurement  (722 
aircraft)  and  related  costs  of  $26-bllllon, 
should  an  Improved  version  of  the  F'-4  be 
found    sufficiently    cost-effective    to    replace 
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the  F-14,  the  ten  years  savings  could  be  as 
high  as  $12.5-blllion.  In  addition,  this  would 
result  In  a  saving  of  at  least  $l-bllllon.  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  $4-bllllon,  in  Phoenix 
sj-stem  costs. 

Long-range  system  costs  of  the  F-15  pro- 
gram are  even  more  speculative  than  those 
relating  to  the  P~14.  However,  savings  result- 
ing from  total  or  substantial  substitution  of  a 
light  fighter  for  the  planned  purchase  of 
737  F-15's  would  produce  savings  near  those 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  F  -14. 

TACTICAL   Am  MISSIONS 

Any  combination  of  four  major  missions 
can  be  assigned  to  tactical  aircraft.  Although 
tactical  aircraft  are  designed  for  use  in  con- 
ventional non-nuclear)  conflicts,  they  can 
also  be  used  In  tactical  nuclear  strikes. 

1.  Close-Air  Support.  Tactical  aircraft 
provide  close-support  to  troope  engaged  with 
enemy  land  forces.  This  mission  is  especial- 
ly important  in  Europe  where  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  extensive  armored  forces.  Close- 
support  strikes  prevent  troops  from  mass- 
ing, armored  vehicles  from  breaking  through 
lines,  and  friendly  troops  from  being  over- 
run. Large  loiter  and  pay  load  capabilities 
are  important  characteristics  for  aircraft 
used  in  close-support.  In  addition,  arurvlv- 
abillty  against  ground  Are  Is  important. 

2.  Interdiction.  Interdiction  missions  are 
of  two  kinds — battlefield  interdiction  and 
deep  interdiction.  When  tactical  aircraft 
strike  supply  concentrations,  vehicles  and 
lines  of  communication  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
front,  these  attacks  are  called  battlefield 
interdiction.  Such  attacks  disrupt  troop  and 
armored  colimin  movement  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  Etockplling  supplies  near  front 
lines.  Deep  interdiction  missions,  on  the 
other  hand,  aim  at  reducing  the  flow  of 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  front  by  striking 
far  behind  enemy  lines  at  communications 
and  industrial  facilities.  These  deep  strikes 
have  a  less  immediate  effect  on  enemy  troops 
at  the  front  than  close  support  or  battle- 
field Interdiction  due  to  the  availability  of 
optional  lines  of  communication  and  to  the 
short  repair-reconstitution  times  for  roads, 
bridges,  factories,  etc.  In  addition,  losses  on 
deep  interdiction  strikes  tend  to  be  higher 
because  of  the  higher  density  of  enemy 
anti-aircraft  missiles,  artillery,  and  inter- 
ceptors. 

3.  Air  Superiority.  Tactical  flghters  are 
employed  to  protect  ground  attacks  by 
escorting  strike  aircraft,  by  fiylng  protective 
cover  (combat  air  patrol)  or  by  sweeping 
the  front  before  strike  aircraft  arrive.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  interceptors  In 
Pact  and  North  Korean  tactical  air  forces, 

•this  is  likely  to  be  our  highest  priority  mis- 
sion In  the  event  of  war.  Air  superiority  mis- 
sions require  an  aircraft  with  high  concen- 
tration, low  wing-loading  (wlng-loadlng  is 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  aircraft  weight 
to  wing  area;  wings  must  be  large  enough 
for  stability  in  turns,  but  small  enough  to 
minimize  drag),  good  control  response  and 
good  visibility  from  the  cockpit. 

4.  Airbase  Defense  Interception.  Fighters 
are  also  used  for  point  defense  of  alrbasee 
and  infrastructure.  Navy  fighters  fiy  fieet  air 
defense  missions  to  protect  the  carrier  and 
its  task  force  from  enemy  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles.  Assuming  the  carrier  sur- 
vives, these  same  fighters  must  be  able  to 
fly  air  superiority  missions,  and  particularly, 
to  escort  the  carrier's  attack  aircraft  against 
their  targets.  High  speed  dash,  long  loiter 
time,  and  a  long-range  missile/fire  control 
system  are  Important  capabilities  for  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  fleet  air  defense 
mission. 

TOTAI.  TACnCAI,  FOBCK  STRUCTUBE 

Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced  that 
FY  1972  will  be  a  period  of  "continued  re- 
duction"  of   our  active   flghter  and   attack 


forces,  and  that  efforts  are  underway  to  find 
ways  to  "reorient  (these)  forces  over  the 
1973-77  period"  in  order  to  achieve  "more 
flexible  tactical  air  forces  in  the  future." 
As  the  following  chart  indicates,  our  total 
active  fighter  and  attack  forces  will  have 
dropped  from  about  6000  aircraft  in  1970  to 
a  projected  4020  by  the  close  of  FY  1972: 

ACTIVE  FIGHTER  AND  ATTACK  AIRCRAn  (1970-72) 


Fiscal 
VMr 
1970 


Fiscal 

year  >, 

1971  (( 


Fiical 

m 


Total  aircraft 5,000  4,600 

Total  wings 39  W 

Navy  wings 13  12 

Air  Force  wings 23  21 

Marine  Corps  wings 3  3 


4,020 


11 
21 
3 


Sources:  1970-72  Defense  Budget  and  Defense  Protrsm 
Statements,  Clark  M.  Clifford  and  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

No  detailed  reason  or  rationale  for  this 
reduction  has  been  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  terms  of  expected  future 
military  contingencies.  In  general,  in  fact, 
the  Congress  is  provided  with  insufficient 
information  on  long-range  projections  of 
tactical  aircraft  needs,  costs,  and  alterna- 
tives. We  recommend  that  the  Congress  re- 
quire such  detailed  Information,  Including 
the  Implications  of  all  proposed  new  aircraft 
on  force  size  and  structure,  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

The  only  apparent  reason  for  the  current 
reduction  In  total  tactical  air  forces  is  the 
imminent  modernization  of  these  forces. 
This  modernization  is  projected  to  be  ac- 
complished primarily  by  the  planned  intro- 
duction of  the  Navy's  new  F-14  fleet  air 
defense  and  general  purpose  fighter. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  modernization 
and  improvement  of  our  tactical  air  force 
to  meet  expanded  capabilities  on  the  part 
of  potential  enemies.  However,  both  the  P-14 
and  F-15  will  cost  several  times  more  than 
the  aircraft  they  are  scheduled  to  replace 
(primarily  the  P-4  Phantom).  As  far  as  we 
are  able  to  determine,  no  lower-cost  options 
for  tactical  air  force  modernization  are  cur- 
rently under  active  consideration. 

In  our  view,  exclusive  pursuit  of  high-cost 
options  may  require  us  In  the  future  either 
to  increase  our  exptenditures  on  tactical  air 
forces  beyond  desired  or  necessary  budget 
restraints,  or  to  purchase  only  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  new  aircraft  in  order  to 
stay  within  such  budgetary  restraints.  To 
avoid  this  dilemma,  we  favor  keeping  low- 
cost  options  for  tactical  air  force  modern- 
ization open  as  long  as  possible.  A  number 
of  our  specific  recommendations  point  to 
such  low-cost  options. 

THK    NAVY   r-14 

In  1968,  the  Congress  killed  the  ill-fated 
Navy  F-lllB  and  authorized  In  its  place  de- 
velopment of  a  new  multi-mission  fighter, 
the  F-14.  Designed  to  provide  fleet  air  de- 
fense, air  superiority  and  air-to-ground  ca- 
pability, the  F-14  is  anticipated  to  replace 
the  F-4  Phantom  as  the  Navy's  chief  tactical 
fighter  by  the  mld-1970'a. 

Grumman  Aerospace  Corporation  received 
the  contract  for  development  of  the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  plane,  the  F-14A,  in  February  ol 
1969.  The  P-14A  makes  maximum  use  ol 
technology  gained  during  the  development 
and  test  program  of  the  P-lllB  by  incorpo- 
rating the  Pratt  &  Whitney  TF-30  P-412  en- 
gine and  the  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile 
system  originally  Intended  for  use  in  the 
F-lllB.  In  addition,  the  avionics  system  of 
the  F-lllB  has  been  redesigned  for  tandem 
seating  and  for  fire  control  use  of  the  exist- 
ing Sparrow   and   Sidewinder  missiles.  The 
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airframe  of  the  F-14A  uses  titantiun  as  a 
weight-saving  device  in  an  attempt  to  opti- 
nilze,  to  the  extent  other  missions  permit, 
maneuverabUity  in  'dogfight"  situations.  The 
F-14A  also  has  the  design  capability  to  carry 
one  or  more  weapons  systems  in  varying  com- 
binations depending  on  Its  mission. 

The  second  model  in  the  F-14  series,  the 
F-14B,  is  to  be  equipped  with  advanced 
technology,  high  thrust  engines  presently 
being  developed  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  for  test- 
ing in  June,  1972.  Target  date  for  opera- 
tional "B"  engines  is  December,  1973.  F-14A3 
are  then  to  be  retrofitted  with  "B"  engines. 
suw)06edly  at  minimum  cost  since  the  P-14A 
airframe  has  been  designed  with  the  new 
engines  in  mind. 

The  P-14C,  expected  in  the  late  1970'8,  will 
have  improved  avionics.  Even  If  the  Navy 
jnd  Marine  Corps  should  somehow  find  the 
resources  to  replace  over  1,000  F-4b  with  F- 
14b,  the  unit  cost  of  the  P-14  imder  the  most 
opUmlstlc  assumptions,  will  be  at  least  three 
times  that  of  the  F-4.  Buys  of  fewer  F-14b 
would  mean  still  higher  unit  costs.  To  date, 
38  "A"8  have  been  proctired.  Th«  Navy  Is 
requesting  funds  to  procure  48  more  In  FY 
1972,  for  a  total  of  88  aircraft. 

Twelve  of  the  "A"s  already  procured  are 
test  aircraft,  the  first  of  which  crashed  In 
its  second  test  flight  due  to  malfunction  of 
the  plane's  primary  and  backup  hydraulic 
systems.  This  will  delay  the  operational  date 
for  the  "A"  by  six  months  or  more.  The  esti- 
mated earliest  operational  date  is  now  re- 
garded to  be  early  1974.  The  F-14B  is  pro- 
jected to  become  operational  In  January, 
1^5,  although  some  experts  believe  the  "B" 
can  be  operational  by  the  end  of  1974  in  view 
of  reports  that  development  of  Its  new  Pratt 
and  Whitney  engine  is  proceeding  smoothly 
and  slightly  ahead  of  schedule. 

As  a  result  of  the  test  oom.pUcatlons,  as 
well  as  generally  rising  costs,  an  Increase  In 
Uie  cost  of  the  F-14  has  been  widely  ru- 
mored. Such  an  Increase  will  necessitate 
either  a  renegotiation  of  the  F-14  contract 
or  purchase  of  fewer  planes. 

The  latest  "unit  flyway"  cost  of  the  F-14 
before  the  crash  of  the  test  model  and  the 
cost  increase  rumors  was  $11.5-milllon.  More 
recent  estimates  have  ranged  as  high  as  $15- 
million  per  copy. 

Regardless  of  any  other  actions  that  may 
be  taken  on  the  F-14  program,  the  delays 
that  have  been  encountered  in  development 
of  the  F-14A  following  the  crash  of  the  first 
test  model,  the  uncertain  but  Increasing 
ooBt  of  the  aircraft,  and  the  progress  that  la 
reportedly  lielng  made  in  readying  the  new 
Pratt  and  Whitney  engine  suggest  that  no 
more  P-i4As  be  purchased.  The  gi^)  between 
the  projected  operational  date  of  the  P-14A 
and  the  estimated  operational  date  of  the 
first  F-14B  is  now  less  than  a  year.  This 
means  that  all  F-14As  will  have  to  be  re- 
fitted, at  great  expense,  with  new  engines 
liardly  more  than  a  year  after  they  are  flrst 
flown. 

The  entire  Justiflcation  for  the  F-14A  was 
to  provide  the  Navy  with  a  plane  to  meet  the 
growing  Soviet  challenge  several  years  before 
the  F-14B  would  become  operational.  That 
rationale  no  longer  exists.  Furthermore, 
•nany  of  the  performance  charaoteristics  of 
the  F-14A  are  inferior  both  to  the  Soviet 
MIO-21  and  such  currently  available  West- 
ern aircraft  as  the  F-4M  which  McDonnell- 
Douglas  Is  seUlng  to  Great  Britain.  The  Navy 
Itself,  for  example,  has  predicted  that  the 
F-14A  would  have  only  about  a  2%  speed 
advantage  over  the  Soviet  Mia-21— hardly 
enough  of  a  o^wblllty  improvement  to  Justi- 
fy the  $806-mUlion  requested  to  puroh«»e 
more  of  the  "AA"s  in  1972. 

We  therefore  recommend  termination  of 
tbe  P-14A  and  the  purchase  of  an  appro- 
priate niunber  of  P-4M'8  or  other  late  ver- 
sions of  the  F-4  to  meet  the  Immediate 
°ee<la  of  the  Navy  for  high  performance 
flghters. 


The  Phoenix  missile  is  a  long-range,  air- 
air  defeiuive  missile  system.  Six  missiles 
can  be  mounted  on  each  F-14.  Development 
of  the  Phoenix  began  in  December,  1962. 
with  the  letting  of  a  contract  to  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company.  The  program,  at  that 
time,  was  keyed  to  development  of  the  flrst 
P-lllB  fleet  squadron  In  February,  1969. 
With  canceUation  of  the  F-lllB  the  Phoe- 
nix program  was  reoriented  to  the  F-14A8 
requirements  and   schedule. 

The  Navy  reports  that  the  Phoenix  will 
be  capable  of  destroying  "multiple  targets 
in  a  heavy  electronic  countermeasure  en- 
vironment under  all  weather  conditions." 
Simultaneous  launch  against  a  classifled 
number  of  targets  is  reported  to  be  pos- 
sible. But  simultaneous  firing  In  filght  from 
the  F-14  has  not  been  tested,  and  there 
is  continuing  skepticism  over  whether  the 
F  14  air  frame  is  substantial  enough  to 
permit  such  Airings. 

Research  and  development  firings  of  the 
Phoenix  completed  as  of  March,  1970, 
achieved  20  successes  in  27  tests,  and  the 
Navy  currently  reports  that  flnal  testing  of 
the  missile  is  now  near  completion. 

The  Phoenix,  according  to  the  Navy,  will 
'provide  the  F-14  aircraft  with  its  pri- 
mary fleet  air  defense  capability."  Our  anal- 
ysis of  the  Phoenix  program,  however,  sug- 
gests its  capabilities  are  limited  and  that 
its  limitations  are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
which  argue  so  persuasively,  in  our  view, 
against  deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

Like  the  ABM,  the  Phoenix  seems  incapa- 
ble of  accomplishing  the  mission  assigned 
to  it,  even  if  It  performs  entirely  up  to 
expectations.  While  details  of  its  operation 
are  scarce,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
capable  of  neutralizing  any  more  than,  at 
best,  a  small  group  of  closely  clustered  tar- 
gets. With  that  capability,  carrler-lMLsed 
P-14s.  each  carrying  six  Phoenix  missiles, 
inight  be  able  to  defend  against  a  moder- 
ately heavy  enemy  attack.  A  satiuatiou  at- 
tack, however,  particularly  one  involving 
large  numbers  of  heavy  cniise  missiles  and 
accompanying  enemy  decoys,  would  surely 
penetrate  Phoenix  defenses.  The  carrier  fieet, 
therefore,  remains  extremely  vulnerable  to 
determined  attack,  and  no  defense  missile 
system  of  the  Phoenix  type  can  be  de- 
pended upon  realistically  to  erase  that  vul- 
nerability. 

The  threat  for  which  Phoenix  might  be 
effective — to  protect  carriers  and  accompany- 
ing ships  from  enemy  bombers — simply  has 
not  materialized  tmd  does  not  now  exist. 

The  cost  of  the  Phoenix  system  is  extremely 
heavy  in  both  dollars  and  restrictions  it  im- 
posed on  the  F-14  to  perform  missions  other 
than  fieet  defense.  Reliable  estimates  of  the 
per  unit  cost  of  the  Phoenix  range  from 
$200,000 — to  $800,000 — about  ten  times  that 
of  the  most  sophisticated  airborne  missile  we 
currenly  possess,  the  Sparrow.  Based  on  a 
compromise  estimate  of  $400,000  per  Phoenix, 
It  would  cost  $2.4-mUlion  to  outfit  each  F-14 
with  the  Phoenix.  If  even  half  of  the  732 
F-14.S  the  Navy  proposes  to  buy  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  are  outfitted  with  the  Phoe- 
nix, just  the  Initial  Phoenix  procurement  cost 
would  be  well  over  $800-mllllon.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Phoenix  program  Just 
through  1977  is  estimated  at  $1.502-billlon. 
The  Navy  proposes  that  to  relieve  P-14s  of 
extra  weight  and  drag  should  they  unexi>ect- 
edly  encounter  situations  where  close-in 
combat  may  occur,  they  would  simply  Jetti- 
son the  Phoenix  components — a  startling 
proposal  in  view  of  the  extremely  high  cost 
of  these  missiles. 

Most  of  the  training  of  P-14  pilots  will  nec- 
essarily focus  on  the  cloee-ln  combat  contin- 
gency, which  requires  the  most  sophisticated 
skills  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  In  view  of  this 
emphasis  in  their  training,  F-14  pilots  will 
consider  themselves  primarily  "flghter 
pilots."  There  la  already  considerable  evi- 
dence that  fighter  pilots  tend  to  resent  and 


distrust  long-range  missiles  which  cut  down 
the  close-in  combat  ce^iability  of  their  air- 
craft. P-14  pilots,  therefore,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  Jettison  the  Phoenix  with  little 
prospect  of  a  dogfight,  raising  further  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  feasibility  of  main- 
taining the  Phoenix  system  from  a  coat 
point  of  view. 

The  Navy  has  noted  that  the  Phoenix  mis- 
siles and  the  pallets  on  which  they  are  car- 
ried can  be  removed,  giving  the  F-14  the 
flexibility  to  fly  with  or  without  the  extra 
weight  of  the  missiles  depending  upon  the 
immediate  mission  assigned.  Indications  are, 
however,  that  the  process  of  removing  and 
replacing  the  missile  pallets  may  be  consid- 
erably more  complicated  and  time-consum- 
ing than  originally  anticipated,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  airplane's  general  filght  readi- 
ness, and  increasing  its  service  time  and  oost. 

On  the  basis  of  these  very  basic  problems.  It 
Is  our  conclusion  that  the  Phoenix  system, 
like  the  ABM,  offers  minimni  dei>endable 
security  payoffs — at  extremely  high  ooet.  and 
that  despite  the  considerable  sunu  we  already 
have  invested  In  it,  the  sooner  we  abandon 
it  the  better.  We  therefore  reconmiend  de- 
termination of  the  Phoenix  program  at  the 
flrst  opportunity. 

The  dual  mission  capability  of  the  F-14  has 
been  consistently  stressed  by  the  Navy.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  fieet  air  defeiMe  mission 
of  the  aircraft  seems  to  have  been  superceded 
by  its  air  superiority  role.  This  Impression  ts 
gained  from  testimony  by  the  Navy  during 
hearings  before  various  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. An  undated  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand memorandum  states  that  "First,  and 
perhaps  foremost,  the  F-14  is  being  designed 
as  a  Navy  flghter,  to  meet  Navy  needs,  and 
operate  In  a  Navy  environment."  Reliable 
trade  Journals  have  reported  such  a  trend. 
Eaectronlc  News,  for  example,  noted  a  "switch 
from  emphasis  on  fleet  air  defense  to  air 
superiority." 

The  F-14,  like  the  Flll-B  which  It  closely 
resembles,  was  largely  designed  around  the 
Phoenix,  with  fleet  air  defense  as  Its  primary 
mission.  Cancellation  of  the  Phoenix,  there- 
fore, calls  into  question  the  advisability  of 
completing  the  remainder  of  the  P-14  series. 

Relieved  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  fleet  de- 
fense mission,  the  primary  mission  of  the 
F-14  would  presumably  become  air  superior- 
ity— a  mission  which,  as  noted  earlier,  seems 
to  have  become  predominant  In  the  priorities 
of  defense  experts  since  the  F-14  was  de- 
signed. Whether  the  F-14B  and  C  should  be 
continued  without  the  Phoenix  hinges  on  the 
alternatives  available  to  meet  admitted  Im- 
mediate need  for  an  Improved  air  superiority 
tighter  to  counter  the  MIQ-21  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  MIO-23  (Foxbat). 

Our  examination  suggests  that  the  F-4M, 
or  an  even  more  advanced  F-4  that  might 
emerge  from  development  efforts  between 
now  and  1974  (when  the  F-I4B  Is  schedtiled 
to  become  available),  would  be  superior  to 
the  F-14B  and  C  (stripped  of  the  Phoenix) 
in  carrying  out  the  three  remaining  tactical 
aircraft  missions,  and  that  such  an  aircraft 
could  be  purchased  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  the  F-14. 

The  F-4M  possesses  engine  thrust  vsirlously 
rated  at  21.600  lbs.  (Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest)  and  20,500  lbs.  (manufactiirer's  rat- 
ing). The  Pratt-Whitney  TF-80-P-12  turbo- 
fan  engine  being  developed  for  the  F-14B  Is 
estimated  to  provide  28, OCX)  lbs.  thrust.  But 
the  estimated  top  operating  speed  of  the  F- 
14B  is  Mach  2.5,  while  the  F-14M  is  already 
believed  to  be  operating  in  the  Mach  2.6-2.8 
range.  In  these  Important  respects,  the  F-4M 
compares  favorably  with  the  F-14B,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  already  operational 
and  available  at  a  cost  about  one-half  that  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  F-14B. 

We  feel  that  these  facts  alone  offer  ample 
evidence  that  an  adequate  aircraft  Is  avail- 
able at  lower  cost  than  the  F-14B,  and  that 
the  F-14B  and  the  rest  of  the  F-14  program 
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should  be  terminated  aow  In  favor  at  the 
F-4M  and  further  Improvementa  on  tl  le  F-4. 
We  so  recommend. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  recommendation, 
research  and  development  on  the  F-14B 
could  be  continued  In  order  that  a  "]ly-oS" 
between  the  F-14B  and  the  most  advanced 
version  of  the  F-4  then  available  co|uld  be 
held  to  determine  which  plane  th^  Navy 
would  buy.  This  alternative  Is  Jxistlted  by 
the  fact  that,  although  the  estimates  of  the 
performance  of  the  P-14B  are  slightly  mferlor 
to  those  of  the  F-4M  and  Its  cost  hlgl|er.  the 
F-14B  does  offer  some  design  improvements 
over  the  F-4M  for  closeln  combat.  Includ- 
ing better  placement  of  engines  for  4uvlva- 
bUlty  and  better  location  of  pilots  (tabdem) 
for  vlslbUlty. 

Whichever  of  these  alternatives  might  be 
followed,  a  high-level  study  shoi^d  be 
launched  and  development  funds  mad<  avail- 
able to  determine  what  other  modlflfatlons 
might  be  made  In  the  P-4  to  furthjer  Im- 
prove Us  capabilities.  The  F-4  is  th^  most 
successful  and  flexible  aircraft  ever  developed 
by  our  Armed  Forces,  and  there  Is  soite  evi- 
dence that  the  Navy,  In  Its  determination  to 
develop  a  fleet  defense  capability  though 
the  P-111  and  then  to  combine  fleet  defense 
with  air  superiority  In  the  F-14,  mat  have 
seriously  understated  or  Ignored  the  boten- 
tlal  of  the  F-4  to  be  modlfled  at  relatively 
low  cost,  thereby  achieving  even  greater  ca- 
pability. Another  look  should  be  ta|cen  at 
the  P-4  before  any  major  procuremenjt  com- 
mitment Is  made  on  the  P-14B. 

THE    MR    rORCE    F-15 

The  Air  Force  F-15  Is  strikingly  slnillar  In 
design  to  the  F-111.  Like  the  F-14,  la  draws 
heavUy  upon  the  technology  gained  during 
the  F-lll's  development.  Although  pbwered 
by  the  same  Pratt  &  Whitney  advance*  tech- 
nology engine  designed  for  the  F-14bJ  It  will 
be  some  12.000  pounds  lighter.  This] differ- 
ence In  weight  can  be  attributed  to  th^  single 
mission  responsibility  (air  superiority)  of 
the  P-15  In  contrast  to  the  multl-i|il8slon 
duties  Imposed  on  the  F-14.  The  F-4  5  will 
not  carry  the  Phoenix  missile  or  the  lalsslle's 
weighty  avionics.  Rather,  it  Is  antlilpated 
that  the  F-15  will  fulfill  Its  air  superiority 
role  through  sophisticated  stand-off  polsslle 
capability. 

The  design  of  the  P-15  reportedly  olorrects 
major  deficiencies  on  the  F-4  design  for  close- 
in  visual  combat  which  were  discovered 
through  combat  experience  with  MIol-21s  In 
Southeast  Asia.  For  example.  It  h^s  Im- 
proved wing  loading,  acceleration,  thr^st-to- 
welght,  visibility,  fuel,  and  handling !  quali- 
ties. 

Despite  recent  changes  In  the  devel(lpment 
of  the  aircraft  to  reduce  cost,  the  P-lsils  now 
anticipated  to  "come  Ln"  at  an  even  higher 
price  than  the  F-14.  Ptirthermore,  vall<l  ques- 
tions remain  about  whether  the  P-^s  de- 
pendence on  "stand-off"  capability  i$  suffi- 
cient to  make  It  a  match  for  the  "Fi>xbat." 
Should  Its  "stand-off"  weapons  fall  and 
should  It  be  forced  to  close-In  visual  combat 
by  an  enemy  aircraft  such  as  the  MI( 
Is  questionable  whether  the  F-15  woi 
the  speed  and  maneuverability  to  si 

Nevertheless,  a  much  better  case  pan  be 
made  for  a  sophisticated  "stand-off'l  capa- 
bility In  the  F-15  than  could  be  made  ifor  the 
"fleet  air  defense"  capability  in  the  P-414.  In- 
clusion of  the  improved  "stand-off"  capons 
and  avionics  has  not  added  excessively)  to  the 
weight  of  the  aircraft.  No  effort  h^  been 
made  to  make  It  a  multiple-mission  ptane. 

We  therefore  recommend  continued  fund- 
ing for  R  &  D  on  the  P-15  at  requested  levels. 
We  recommend,  also,  however,  slmulljaneous 
development  of  a  light,  lower-cost  veriBlon  of 
the  F-15  or  an  entirely  new  light  fighter  of 
the  PX-X  type.  Such  an  altematlvejflghter 
should  be  designed  for  maximum  speted  and 
maneuverability  at  a  cost  between  tha  ;  of  the 
F-4  and  the  F-15.  A  light  fighter  wou  Id  pro- 


vide a  needed  option  to  the  F-15  In  the  event 
future  budgetary  restraints  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  F-158  we  can  afford  to  buy,  or  In  the 
event  the  "stand-off"  capability  of  the  P-15 
proves  Inadequate  to  counter  enemy  fighters 
and  greater  emphasis  on  speed  and  agility  Is 
required. 

A  NATURE  EDUCATION  CENTER  TO 
BE   ESTABLISHED  IN   WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Schlitz  Foundation  announced 
that  the  foundation  directors  voted  to 
make  a  gift  of  185  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  near  Milwaukee  on  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  National  Audubon  Society.  This 
tract  of  beautiful  woods  and  meadows 
where  a  herd  of  deer  roam  is,  according 
to  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

More  diverse  ecologically  than  any  sim- 
ilar nature  center  In  the  country  and  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  In  an  urban 
setting  of  more  than  one  million  people. 

The  Audubon  Society  has  established 
other  nature  centers  around  the  coun- 
try; 400  acres  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  300 
acres  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  a  center  of 
less  than  100  acres  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  It 
has  also  helped  develop  many  others 
which  are  operated  by  public  and  pri- 
vate groups. 

The  society  is  expected  to  use  this 
magnificient  area  for  schoolchildren  and 
adult  groups,  but  carefully  controlled  so 
that  the  natural  setting  and  delicate  bal- 
ance of  the  ecology  will  not  be  disturbed. 

In  addition  to  the  donation  of  this 
remarkable  tract,  the  foundation  will 
make  a  contribution  of  $1.2  million. 

If  the  Audubon  Society  accepts  the 
gifts,  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  wUl  soon 
have  another  nature  center  as  "a  part  of 
wild  America  set  aside  and  interpreted 
for  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of  the 
people  of  a  community." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  articles  on  the  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  3,  1971) 
Magnificent    Girr 

What  a  magnificent  gift  to  the  Milwaukee 
area  and  all  the  Nation  the  Schlitz  Founda- 
tion Is  making  In  Its  donation  of  the  Nine 
Mile  Farm  to  the  National  Audubon  Society ! 
The  foundation,  the  Ulhleln  family  particu- 
larly, and  another  anonymous  donor  have 
offered  more  than  this  185  acres  of  beautiful 
woods  and  meadows;  they  assure  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  what  an  Audubon 
official  promises  will  be  the  Nation's  finest 
nature  education  center. 

The  Nine  Mile  Farm  in  Bayside  Is  the  larg- 
est remaining  undeveloped  tract  along  Lake 
Michigan  and  In  the  Milwaukee  area.  It  has 
a  resident  herd  of  more  than  a  dozen  deer. 
Is  considered  more  diverse  ecologically  than 
any  similar  nature  center  In  the  country 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  In  an 
urban  setting  of  more  than  a  million  people. 

Under  Audubon  control,  the  center  is  as- 
sured of  proper  care  and  wise  use  to  its 
fullest  potential.  Access  will  be  open  to 
schoolchildren,  Scouts  juid  other  youth  and 
adult  groups,  but  will  be  carefully  controlled 
so  that  tour  groups  limited  In  size  will  not 
endanger  flora  and  fauna  through  overuse 
at  any  one  time. 

Official  Audubon  acceptance  is  expected 
later  this  month  at  the  society's  national 
convention    being    held,    appropriately.    In 


Milwaukee.  The  village  of  Bayside  will  need 
to  grant  enough  variance  from  the  tract's 
residential  zoning  to  permit  construction  of 
an  educational  building  and  operation  aa  a 
nature  center.  The  County  Board  will  need  to 
exempt  the  area  from  Its  real  estate  taxes, 
$33,500  this  year.  These  approvals  should  be 
eagerly  voted. 


(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  2,  I97i| 

9  Mile  Pakm  Offered  to  Audubon 

Society 

(By  Robert  W.  Wells) 

The  Nine  Mile  Farm  In  Bayside  has  been 
offered  to  the  National  Audubon  Society 
for  creation  of  what  Is  predicted  to  be  the 
nation's  finest  nature  education  center.  A 
gift  of  $1.3  million  will  be  made  to  finance 
preparation  of  the  site  and  operation  of 
the    center. 

Robert  A.  Ulhlein  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Schlitz  Foundation,  announced  Saturday 
that  the  foundation  directors  had  voted  to 
present  the  185  acre  tract  to  the  society 
for  what  would  be  called  the  Schlltz-Audu- 
bon  Nature  Center. 

Members  of  the  Ulhleln  family  are  pro- 
viding $1.2  million  of  the  $1.3  million  grant 
that  goes  with  the  foundation's  gift,  with 
the  rest  from  another  contributor.  All  of  the 
individuals  Involved  made  the  gifts  anony- 
mously. 

The  tract,  at  8668  N.  Lake  Dr.,  has  an 
estimated  value  of  over  $1.5  million.  It  \s 
the  largest  area  of  undeveloped  land  on  Lake 
Michigan  In  the  Milwaukee  area. 

"The  foundation  feels  such  a  nature  cen- 
ter would  put  this  unspoiled  tract  to  the 
best  possible  use,  maintaining  its  natural 
beauty  and  wildlife  population  for  common 
enjoyment,"  Ulhleln  said. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  young 
and  old,  would  derive  pleasure  from  it.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Audubon  group,  we  think, 
the  Nine  Mile  Farm  could  become  one  of 
America's  leading  nature  centers,  bringing 
national  attention  to  the  area." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Audubon  Society  said 
Saturday  that  a  nature  center  there  woiild 
be  more  diverse  ecologically  than  any  simi- 
lar center  elsewhere,  with  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  close  to  a  major  city. 

"It  has  wonderful  possibilities,"  said  Char- 
les H.  Calllson,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  national  society.  "If  the  offer  Is  accepted 
by  the  directors,  we  intend  to  make  this  the 
very  best  such  center  in  the  country. 

"It  wUl  be  unique  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  opportunities  It  will  provide  for  ed- 
ucation because  of  its  convenient  location 
and  its  ecological  diversity." 

Although  the  society's  board  has  Indicated 
It  is  receptive  to  the  offer,  Calllson  said,  for- 
mal action  cannot  be  taken  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  30  directors.  This  will  be 
held  at  the  society's  national  convention 
May  20-24  at  the  Sheraton-Schroeder  Hotel 
here. 

The  society  now  has  a  400  acre  nature  cen- 
ter at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  one  of  300  acres  at 
Sharon,  Conn.,  and  a  center  of  less  than  100 
acres  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  has  assisted  In 
the  development  of  about  100  others  operated 
by  various  public  and  private  agencies. 

PTTPILS    WOULD    BENEFIT 

A  society  publication  has  defined  a  nature 
center  as  "a  part  of  wild  America  set  aside 
and  interpreted  for  the  enjoyment  and  edi- 
fication of  the  people  of  a  community." 

Calllson  explained  that  such  a  center  was 
used  principally  by  school  classes  and  other 
g^roups  Interested  In  learning  about  the  na- 
tural environment  as  well  as  enjoying  it. 

Access  to  such  centers  is  controlled.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  Individual  who  wants 
to  walk  the  trails,  but  the  number  of  visitors 
Is  limited  to  avoid  the  over-use  that  could 
ruin  the  center's  natural  advantages. 

Calllson  said  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion like  the  society  was  In  a  better  poslUon 
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to  limit  public  access  than  a  governmental 
agency  would  be. 

parks'    assets    DISAPPEAR 

"In  the  national  parks,  the  number  of 
visitors  is  sometimes  so  great  that  they  wear 
away  the  natural  assets  the  parks  were 
created  to  protect,"  he  said.  "A  pubUc  agency 
finds  it  very  hard  to  control  the  number  be- 
cause every  visitor  represents  a  vote." 

Assuming  that  the  society  board  accepts 
the  gifts,  Calllson  said,  the  nature  center 
here  could  be  opened  by  the  summer  of  1972 
and  operate  the  year  around. 

A  visitors'  center,  Including  a  meeting 
room  or  auditorium,  would  be  buUt,  along 
with  parking  facilities,  nature  traUs  and 
other  facilities  needed  to  make  Nine  Mile 
Farm  into  an  open  air  laboratory  for  nature 
study. 

study   MATBRIAL   PBOVmXD 

The  staff  would  tx  headed  by  a  director- 
naturalist,  Calllson  said,  and  would  Include 
several  other  full  time  naturalists.  Educa- 
tional exhibits  would  be  provided  to  serve  as 
a  kind  of  nature  museimi. 

A  group  visiting  such  a  center,  Calllson 
said,  is  met  by  a  staff  naturalist  who  suggests 
what  the  visitors  should  look  for  on  the 
trails.  He  accompanies  the  g^up  during  its 
hike,  but  children  are  encouraged  to  make 
their  own  discoveries  rather  than  simply 
looking  where  the  naturalist  points. 

Study  material  is  provided  to  teachers  to 
prepare  classes  for  the  visit,  Calllson  said, 
and  additional  written  Information  Is  dis- 
tributed for  later  discussion. 

Special  workshop  sessions  for  teachers  are 
held  at  the  center  to  show  them  how  to  use 
the  natural  environment  as  a  laboratory  in 
their  own  communities. 

The  center  Is  also  designed  for  use  by  other 
groups.  Including  garden  clubs,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts  and  a  variety  of  organizations 
composed  of  either  adults  or  children,  Calll- 
son added. 

NO    MASS   recreation 

"But  visitation  is  by  appointment,"  he 
said.  "The  center  will  never  be  operated  as  a 
mass  recreation  area." 

Last  January,  a  general  appraisal  of  the 
Nine  Mile  Farm's  possibilities  as  a  nature 
center  was  made  by  three  Audubon  officials, 
Joseph  J.  Shomon,  director  of  the  nature 
centers  division;  Duryea  Morton,  director  of 
educational  services,  and  Edward  M.  Brig- 
ham  m,  director  of  the  northern  midwest 
region. 

"It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
185  acre  farm  .  .  .  has  very  great  potential 
as  an  Audubon  center,"  they  reported. 

"No  fewer  than  five  habitats  merge  here: 
Lake  Michigan,  the  lakeshore,  mldglacler 
flood  plain,  hardwood  forest  on  the  bluffs  and 
upper  lakeshore  plain.  These  give  the  area 
attractive  physical  and  biological  diversity. 

CALL    LOCATION    IDEAL 

"The  location  is  ideal  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  There  are  well  over  180,000 
students  within  an  hour's  bus  ride,  as  well 
as  thousands  of  teachers  for  whom  workshops 
could  be  conducted.  The  Co-operative  Edu- 
cational Service  Agency  Is  a  regional,  locally 
oriented  educational  service  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  society  on  co-ordinating 
children's  visits,  teachers'  workshops  and 
adult  education. 

"None  of  us  Is  aware  of  any  existing  nature 
center  or  environmental  education  center  in 
a  city  with  property  located  on  a  major  lake- 
shore. 

"This  in  Iteelf  makes  the  Nine  Mile  Farm 
unique  and  woxild  give  It  national  and  even 
international  significance." 

The  report  indicated  that  an  existing 
farmhouse  could  be  Improved  and  used  as  a 
caretaker's  residence.  Lumber  salvaged  In 
tearing  dowrn  a  barn  and  garage  could  be 
used  in  building  a  smaller  replica  of  the 


existing  barn  to  preserve  the  farm  atmos- 
phere, the  report  added. 

It  suggested  that  extra  beams  from  the 
barn  be  used  in  the  "Interpretive  building" — 
the  visitors'  center,  which  Is  expected  to  be 
built  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  overlooking 
the  lake,  east  of  the  present  terminus  of 
Brown  Deer  Rd. 

BOUGHT    IN    1880S 

Nine  Mile  Farm — so  named  because  it  was 
a  nine  mile  buggy  ride  from  the  Jos.  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co. — was  purchased  In  the  1880s  by 
members  of  the  Ulhleln  family. 

In  the  early  years.  It  was  used  mainly  for 
family  picnics.  Brewery  horses  were  some- 
times pastured  there,  the  meadows  providing 
relief  to  hooves  accustomed  to  cobblestone 

Sons  of  several  of  the  six  Ulhleln  brothers 
who  took  over  operations  of  the  brewery  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  Schlitz  planted  many  of 
the  trees  on  the  property.  Those  seedlings 
have  grown  into  trees  that  are  now  60  or 
more  years  old. 

No  Uihleln  ever  lived  there,  but  many 
family  memories  are  associated  with  the 
property.  Robert  Jr.,  recalled  Saturday  that 
he  had  heard  stories  from  his  father  of  how 
as  a  boy  Robert  Sr.,  camped  on  the  bluff 
there. 

USED    FOR    CAMPING 

"Several  kids  and  the  family  tutor,  Gerhard 
Hubert  Balg,  who  taught  them  German  and 
other  languages,  drove  out  there  from  the 
city  in  a  pony  cart,"  Ulhleln  said.  "They  took 
tents  and  camped  for  several  days.  That  was 
in  1893  when  my  father  was  10." 

The  property  has  not  been  farmed  for 
many  years.  Most  of  it  is  entirely  as  nature 
made  it. 

Included  in  the  gift  are  such  hidden  assets 
as  a  resident  deer  herd — one  family  member, 
who  has  counted  them,  said  there  are  14 — 
along  with  opossums,  foxes,  a  variety  of  birds 
and  other  wildlife,  such  wild  fiowers  as  lady- 
slippers,  rugged  glacial  ravines  and  both 
woods  and  open  meadows. 

in  the  early  1950s,  when  the  brewery  was 
owned  entirely  by  Ulhleln  family  members, 
Schlitz  gave  the  farm  to  the  foundation.  The 
foundation,  a  charitable  philanthropic  or- 
ganization, has  given  to  hospital,  welfare, 
recreational  and  cultural  causes. 

VALUE  HAS  SOARED 

In  recent  years,  with  the  Nine  Mile  Farm 
growing  increasingly  valuable,  a  variety  of 
suggestions  were  made  on  what  should  be 
done  with  it. 

There  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
foundation  directors  as  to  whether  the  acre- 
age should  be  donated  to  some  appropriate 
group  or  sold,  with  the  money  used  for  other 
charitable  ptu-poses. 

The  decision  was  reached  last  week  after 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  president  of  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society,  and  Morton  presented  an  out- 
line of  their  proposal  to  operate  the  farm 
as  a  nature  center  at  a  meeting  of  the  foun- 
dation directors. 

One  requirement  was  that  enough  money 
be  available  to  develop  and  operate  the  center 
according  to  the  high  standards  desired  by 
both  the  society  and  the  foundation.  Part  of 
the  $1.3  million  contribution  will  provide  an 
endowment  fund  for  an  annual  operating 
budget  of  about  $100,000. 

OFFER  IS  CONDITIONAL 

The  offer  is  conditional  on  the  society's  op- 
erating the  farm  as  a  nature  center  In  accord 
with  "standards  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Schlitz  Foundation."  If  at  any  time  during 
the  next  20  years  such  standards  are  not  met, 
the  property  reverts  to  the  foundation. 

Detailed  plans  for  the  center  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  but  foundation  spokesmen 
said  It  was  expected  that  the  trails  would  in- 
clude pathways  that  could  be  used  by  per- 
sons in  wheelchairs  and  that  a  nature  trail 
for  the  blind  would  be  constructed. 


Assuming  Audubon  board  approval  of  the 
offer,  representatives  of  the  society  and  the 
foundation  will  probably  seek  a  zoning  vari- 
ance from  the  Bayside  Village  Board  to  per- 
mit construction  of  the  necessary  buildings 
and  use  of  the  site  as  a  nature  center.  The 
farm  is  now  zoned  for  one  family  dwellings, 
according  to  Atty.  Edwin  P.  WUey,  represent- 
ing several  of  the  family  members. 

TAXES    TOTAL    $33,500 

Wiley  said  that  to  obtain  a  tax  exemption 
for  the  property.  It  would  be  necessary  to  get 
permission  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Board. 
Last  year,  he  said,  the  taxes  totaled  about 
$33,500,  tocludlng  $19,486  for  schools,  $11,442 
to  the  state,  county  and  metropolitan  sew- 
erage district,  $1,297  for  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  and  $1,273  to  Bayside. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Kurt  W.  Bauer,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Southeastern  Wiscon- 
sin Regional  Planning  Commission,  indicated 
that  the  commission  staff  hoped  the  farm 
would  be  preserved  as  an  outdoor  educational 
laboratory. 

"The  loss  of  this  high  quality  site  in  one 
of  the  primary  environmental  corridors  of 
the  region  through  development  for  inten- 
sive urban  use  would  be  tragic  Indeed,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee  County  but 
to  all  of  southeastern  Wisconsin,"  he  added 

Rene  Dubos,  internationally  known  bac- 
teriologist and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  author  who  Is 
serving  as  an  ecological  consultant  to  the 
Schlitz  brewery,  Is  a  member  of  a  committee 
representing  the  Schlitz  Foundation  in  plan- 
ning for  the  center. 

SAYS  LITTLC  IS  LETT 

"It  Is  Important  to  save  what  little  is  left 
of  the  beautiful  lakefront,"  he  said  Saturday. 
"That  Is  almost  too  obvious  to  mention. 

"But  it  has  been  my  observation  that 
when  land  like  this  Is  released  to  the  public 
but  not  managed,  not  much  has  been  done 
with  it.  So  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  deed 
over  the  property  but  to  do  something  to 
make  it  more  meaningful   to   people. 

"Enough  management  is  needed  to  make 
people  feel  at  ease  but,  on  the  other  hand 
not  so  much  as  to  lose  the  special  quality." 

Dubos  said  that  so  much  of  America's 
beautiful  land  had  been  lost  that  "to  save 
some  of  it  is  very  timely." 

■We  have  to  help  people  recapture  an  in- 
terest in  the  land, "  he  said.  "They  need  to 
see  what  this  country  used  to  be  like  and 
what  it  could  be  like. 

"We  must  re-establish  samples  of  each 
type  of  land  and  manage  them  In  a  way 
that  they  will  retain  their  original  natural 
characteristics." 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  2,  1971) 

Nine  Mile  Farm,  an  Escape  From 

Urban  Lite 

(By  Paul  G.  Hayes) 

Nine  Mile  Farm,  a  walking  totir  disclosed 
Saturday,  is  an  exhilarating  assault  on  the 
senses,  a  sugar  coated  lesson  In  nature  and 
a  complete  escape  from  the  urbanization  that 
encloses  It  on  three  sides. 

That  it  has  been  preserved  undeveloped 
in  the  midst  of  a  sprawling  city  and  in 
spite  of  the  economic  pressures  and  atti- 
tudes that  force  cities  to  sprawl  is  almost 
a  miracle. 

But  that  near  miracle  is  small  compared 
to  the  variety  that  has  been  Imposed  upon 
the  185  acre  tract  of  land  by  the  true  mir- 
acles of  glaciers,  the  sun.  Lake  Michigan's 
waves  and  winds,  erosion  and  the  16,000 
summers  since  the  last  glacier  receded. 

GREGG    A   JUDGE    OF    LAND 

I  walked  over  these  miracles  for  two  hours 
Saturday,  and  at  the  same  time,  talked  them 
over  virith  Howard  Gregg,  general  manager  of 
Milwaukee  county  parks. 

I  invited  Gregg  to  Join  me  on  the  tour 
because  I  needed  his  experience  In  Judging 
a  tract  of  land,   and  because  I  wanted  to 
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share  his  knowledge  of  communities  of  pi  ants 
and  anlmala. 

Gregg  was  waiting  when  I  arrived  at 
entrance  of  the  farm  on  Lake  Dr.,  and  sach 
of  us  drove  between  the  pines  that  herder 
the  lane  to  the  farmhouse. 

A  couple  of  thrushes  burst  from  the 
into  the  brush  as  a  flrst  sign  that  we 
left  the  city,  although  the  city  still  was 
yards  away.  , 

••There's  nothing  Uke  this  left  In  MU^au- 
kee   County,"   Gregg  said   as   we   bent 
a  map  he  spread  on  the  trunk  of  his 
-It's  an  ecological  cross  section  of  geology, 
botany  and  zoology,  an  outdoor  laboratory." 
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From  the  contour  map,  we  found 
were  standing  about  100  feet  above  the 
of  Lake  Michigan,  which  was  about  a  ( 
ter   mile   to   the   east,   but   which   could 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  this  point. 

We  wadked  from  the  cluster  of  biUidlngs 
north  and  then  east,  crossing  an  expansive 
grass  meadow  that  was  slightly  spongy 
a  moist  spring,  and  we  averted  the  shoqtlng 
that  came  from  a  skeet  range  that  has 
a  long-standing  use  of  the  property. 

We  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff — a 
historic  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  dating 
the   tortuous  advances  and  retreats  of 
glaciers  that  drastically  altered  lake  lev 

Tet.  In  1971,  the  bluff  stands  350  feet 
from   the   lake,   and   75   feet   above  anc^her 
flat  meadow  that  runs  the  length  of  the 
shore.  The  bluff  is  entirely  wooded  but 
yet  leafed  out. 

Its  trees  include  groves  of  black  locust, 
an  occasional  massive  oak.  Interspersed 
aspen  and  birch.  We  picked  our  way  ^ 
the  steep  bluff,  mindful  that  underfoot 
deUcate  clusters  of  hepatlca.  tiny  blue,  w  lite 
purple  and  pink  blossoms. 

NATIVE   oaoWTK   ON    BLOTT 

••I  understand  that  the  place  has  seen 
farmed  and  reforested  so  the  native  grdwth 
Is  on  the  bluff  and  In  the  ravines,"  Gregg  said 
as  we  crossed  the  meadow,  an  intrusion  that 
routed  two  flickers  Into  the  locusts. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  lower  meadow  is 
bordered  mainly  by  evergreens  and  an  eight 
foot  drop  to  the  beach. 

Moving  ttirough  the  border  and  dowr  the 
bluff  was  to  move  from  a  background  of  i  auf- 
fled  sound  to  noise,  and  from  the  composed 
landscape  of  meadow  to  ttiat  zone  of  viol  snce 
that  Is  the  meeting  place  of  lake  and  land. 

The  beach  Is  a  narrow  strand,  made  sven 
narrower  by  this  year's  high  lake  level  yet 
within  its  limits  lie  zones  of  its  own,  leach 
zone  with  Its  own  texture,  each  texture  (are- 
fuily  laid  down  by  the  waves. 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  skeletal  roi?  of 
driftwood,  white,  drying,  broken,  Irregalar, 
caned  by  sand  and  stacked  by  waves. 

There  were,  on  the  beach,  the  nols4s  of 
wind  and  wave  and  the  crunch  of  pelbbles 
underneath  as  we  walked.  Although  Sattu-- 
day  was  not  blustery.  It  hinted  of  the  I  gla- 
cial violence  that  left  the  legacy  of  the  biach. 

The  glaciers  wrenched  huge  granite  blocks 
from  the  north  where  they  were  formed  icons 
before,  and  they  moved  them  slowly  soluth- 
ward,  grinding  them  together  as  they  mived. 

When  the  glaciers  receded,  their  burden  of 
rock  was  dropped  on  southern  Wlsconslnj  and 
those  boulders  in  the  lake  were  fuither 
ground  together  by  waves  and  smoothad  by 
aaad.  The  foreigners  are  the  rounded  Ueach 
pebbles  that  provide  color  on  our  beaches. 

CHT7NK8    or    NATIVE    BOCK  , 

Interspersed  are  chunks  of  our  native  rock, 
mainly  limestone  put  down  in  pre-glkcler 
times  by  great  salt  seas  that  once  covered  the 
mldoontlnent.  Less  colorful,  they  tell  tnore 
about  our  background,  for  they  contald  fos- 
sils of  primitive  life  forms,  crtnold  andibry- 
oeoa.  j 

There  was  another  kind  of  violence  ev^eut 
on  the  beaob,  but  it  was  ct  modern  ofigin. 


Inevitably,  there  were  fresh  beer  cans,  left 
the  night  before  by  that  most  Insulated  and 
insensitive  form  of  life  that  leaves  beer  cans 
behind. 

"The  people  who  come  in  here  would  have 
to  come  In  with  adult  supervision  and  lead- 
ership," said  Gregg.  ••You  couldn't  let  peo- 
ple come  In  here  and  trample,  and  still 
preserve  It  as  a  nature  center." 

He  said  that  tximlng  the  property  over 
to  an  orgaaiizatlon  such  as  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety to  be  operated  as  a  nature  center  was 
the  best  possible  way  to  preserve  It. 

"We  can't  quite  have  a  nature  center." 
he  said  of  the  county.  "There's  a  question 
between  public  and  private  use  and  we  have 
to  open  our  places  to  the  public.  But  they 
caxi   be  more  positive   about  its  control." 

We  left  the  beach  through  an  opening  in 
the  low  bluff  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Doctors  Park  and  made  our  way  once  again 
across  the  lower  meadow,  pausing  at  copses 
of  Juniper  and  red  osier  dogwood,  with  Its 
bright  red  bark. 

Suddenly  Gregg  j>olnted.  "Look  at  that 
cardinal  on  the  top  of  the  cedar,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  you  beauty!" 

The  cardinal  was  perched  on  the  very 
tip  of  a  cedar  tree  about  25  feet  high  as  pre- 
cisely as  a  child  might  place  the  topmost 
ornament  on  a  Christmas  tree. 

With  the  sun  behind  us  and  the  blue  sky 
behind  the  cardinal,  the  bird's  redness  blazed 
against  the  sky  as  though  lighted  from  with- 
in. Then.  In  a  burst  of  Are  It  flew  away. 

USE    UNPAVED    WAU£ 

Rather  than  climb  the  steep  bluff,  we 
walked  up  au  unpaved  road  to  the  higher 
meadow  and  then  southward  to  one  of  the 
several  ravines  that  cut  back  from  the  lake 
and   branch   into   the  meadow. 

These  are  the  wildest  parts  of  Nine  Mile 
Farm,  and  their  sides  are  marked  by  the  foot- 
prints of  deer. 

Here,  too.  Is  the  greatest  lesson  in  natural 
variety,  for  the  north  banks  of  the  ravines, 
which  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
grow  a  different  community  of  plants  than 
the  south  banks. 

This  was  immediately  apparent  as  we 
scrambled  down  one  bank  and  up  the  other. 
The  north  bank  had  more  grasses  and  at  Its 
depths  were  the  yellow  blossoms  of  what 
Gregg  called  dog's  tooth  violets. 

The  south  bank  was  mossy  and  had  the 
greatest  abundance  of  hepatlca  that  we  had 
found.  The  boundary  line  was  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  where  erosion  was  being  con- 
trolled by  several  concrete  barriers. 

Walking  back  through  the  woods  to  the 
farm  buildings,  Gregg  noted  a  difference  be- 
tween Nine  Mile  Farm  and  county  parks. 
"The  down  wood  Is  lying  where  it  falls,"  he 
said.  •'That's  good,  because  it's  nature's  se- 
quence of  death  and  life  and  regeneration." 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Jotimal,  May  3.  1971] 

OPTEE  to    AtTDUBON    HAn.ED 

(By  James  W.  McCulla) 
Rogers  O.  B.  Morton,  US  secretary  of  the 
interior,  Monday  called  the  Schlitz  Founda- 
tion's Offer  of  the  186  acre  Nine  Mile  Farm 
in  B&yslde  as  a  nattire  education  center  a 
demonstration  of  "what  the  private  sector  of 
our  society  can  accomplish,  without  govern- 
mental action.  In  preserving  the  American 
earth  in  its  prtmltlve  state." 

M<Hton,  the  former  Maryland  congress- 
man who  once  beaded  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  was  one  of  several  sopkes* 
men  for  national  organiaatlons  concerned 
with  the  environment  who  applauded  the 
gift  annotmced  Saturday  by  Robert  A.  Ulh- 
lein  Jr.,  president  of  the  foundation.  Ulhlein 
also  is  chairman  and  president  of  the  Joe. 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

After  prolonged  debate  over  whether  the 
tract  should  be  turned  over  to  private  de- 
velopers to  enhance  the  tax  baae  or  be  pre- 


served in  its  natural  state,  Schlitz  Founda- 
tion directors  voted  to  offer  It  to  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society. 

ACCXPTAMCS    KXPXCTXS 

Members  of  the  Ulhlein  family  will  provide 
$1.2  million  to  help  finance  development 
needed  for  use  as  a  nature  study  center.  An- 
other (100,000  has  been  given  anonymously. 

Audubon  Society  directors  are  expected  to 
accept  the  land  at  the  society's  national  con- 
vention here  May  20  to  24.  Morton  is  sched- 
uled to  speak  at  the  convention.  Last  week 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  society  president,  outlined  a 
propooal  to  fo\mdAtlon  directors  to  operate 
the  farm  aa  a  nature  center.  It  would  be  the 
society's  fourth  In  the  country. 

■PLKMOm     BiaPONBX 

Besides  being  an  important  place  envi- 
ronmentally, the  tract  is  extraordinarily  on- 
usual  because  of  its  size  and  location  in  a 
major  metropolitan  area.  Such  sites  are  rare 
ta  the  country. 

When  infarmed  of  the  gift,  Morton  recaUed 
that  President  Nixon,  In  his  February,  1970. 
message  on  the  environment,  ••asked  mililoiis 
of  volunteer  citizens  to  ask  themselves  "What 
can  I — underscore  I— do?' 

"This  action  is  a  splendid  response,"  Mor- 
ton said.  "As  the  president  went  on  to  say 
within  that  context  '.  .  .  With  the  aid  of  In- 
dustry and  private  groups,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  determined  participation  by  Indi- 
vidual citizens  in  every  state  and  every  com- 
munity, we  at  last  will  succeed  in  restoring 
the  kind  of  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  the  kind  that  generations  to  come 
deserve  to  inherit." 

Marion  Clawson,  director  oT  land  use  and 
management  studies  for  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  a  prominent  Washington  based 
environmental  preservation  organization, 
termed  the  gift  splendid. 

A  scarcity  of  money  has  hampered  efforts 
throughout  the  United  States  to  preserve 
large  tracts  of  land  In  metropolitan  areas, 
Clawson  said.  This  Is  especially  so  near 
larger  cities  because  of  high  land  values  and 
the  pressure  to  get  the  land  on  tax  rolls,  he 
said. 

Studies  have  shown  that  devoting  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  metropolitan  land  to  pub- 
lic \ise  adds  to  the  value  of  private  land, 
Clawson  said,  by  making  the  metropolitan 
area  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  and  pro- 
viding a  valuable  educational  resource. 

Thomas  W.  Richards,  president  of  The  Na- 
ture Conservancy,  Washington,  also  lauded 
the  gift,  saying:  "We  at  the  conservancy  are 
most  pleased  to  praise  the  Schlitz  Founda- 
tion for  showing  Its  commitment  to  improv- 
ing and  preserving  the  natural  environment. 

"Additionally,  we  are  most  pleased  that  the 
proposed  recipient  of  the  unusual  combina- 
tion of  habitats  fronting  Lake  Michigan  Is 
the  National  Audubon  Society.  We  work  very 
closely  with  National  Audubon  at  both  local 
and  national  levels.  The  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Audubon  model  nature  center  in  such 
proximity  to  a  major  metropolitan  complex 
will  bring  new  knowledge  of  the  need  to 
understand  and  protect  our  natural  heritage. 

"The  people  of  Wisconsin  where  the  con- 
servancy has  been  Involved  In  some  30  proj- 
ects throughout  the  state,  also  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  seeking  the  preservation  of 
this  singular  portion  of  the  natural  land." 

Jonathan  Ela,  an  official  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
San  Francisco,  called  the  farm  a  "magnificent 
aud  interesting  tract  of  land." 


CINCX)  DE  MAYO 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  take  a 
:"ew  minutes  to  express  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
on  occasion  of  their  109th  anniversary  of 
"el  Cinco  de  Mayo,"  on  May  5,  1971.  May 
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5  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  Mexico 
and  a  day  in  which  we  In  this  country 
and  others  throughout  the  world  cele- 
brate a  great  victory  against  the  forces 
of  repression  and  conquest. 

After  Mexico  won  independence  from 
Spein  in  1822,  the  nation  entered  an  era 
of  bloody  and  violent  changes  of  gov- 
ernment. European  powers  eager  for  ex- 
pansion of  their  colonialist  empires 
looked  greedily  upon  this  rich  but  strug- 
gling nation.  In  the  early  1860's,  Benito 
Juarez  established  a  liberal  government. 
The  financial  difficulties  which  he  in- 
herited lead  to  a  refusal  to  acknowledge 
foreign  debts  contracted  by  his  prede- 
cessors. This  provided  the  pretext  for  in- 
tervention by  Britain,  Prance,  and  Sptiin 
who  Joined  in  the  occupation  of  the  Mex- 
ican port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  October  1861. 
Having  satisfied  the  purposes  of  their 
invasion,  Britain  and  Spain  withdrew 
from  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  1862, 
leaving  France  to  pursue  its  objective  of 
increasing  their  Influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Americas. 

About  6,000  French  troops  set  out  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  what  they  thought  would  be 
an  easy  march  to  capture  Mexico  City. 
On  May  5, 1862,  they  encountered  a  small 
but  courageous  band  of  Mexican  patriots 
at  Puebla,  a  strategic  city  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Mexican  Capital.  When  the 
French  general  reached  Puebla  he  sent 
his  men  into  the  center  of  the  Mexican 
positions,  up  the  slopes  of  the  Cerro  de 
Guadalupe.  The  Mexicans  under  the  bril- 
liant leadership  of  Gen.  Ignacio  Zaragoza 
flung  the  French  back  to  the  coast.  Their 
valor  and  heroism  in  the  face  of  superior 
odds  lead  to  the  creation  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo  as  a  national  holiday. 

There  are  strong  ties  between  this 
country  and  the  great  victory  at  Puebla. 
Gen.  Ignacio  Zaragoza,  who  led  the  Mex- 
ican Army  was  born  in  what  is  now  Goli- 
ad, Tex.  Even  more  Important,  is  the 
almost  8  million  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent  who  live  in  this  coimtry,  most 
of  whom  foster  a  strong  ethnic  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  and  contributions 
of  their  forebearers. 

In  recognition  of  these  ties,  the  city 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  last  week  celebrated  Latin 
American  History  Week.  I  urge  Senators 
to  Join  me  and  the  citizens  of  Gary,  Ind., 
in  extending  to  the  Mexican  people  our 
sincere  greetings  and  best  wishes  In 
memory  of  that  great  day — el  Cinco  de 
Mayo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Tom  Miranda 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  80,  1B71. 
BnjMouAi,  Educational  Prooeaic, 
Core  0/  Mr.  Tom  Miranda, 
Gcry,  Ind. 

OsAB  Prikmds:  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  the  flrst  celebration  of  Latin 
American  History  Week  In  Gary.  It  is  indeed 
fitting  that  this  week  Is  centered  <hi  "El 
Oinoo  de  Mayo",  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
Ifmeo,  and  a  day  in  which  we  in  this  coun- 
try celebrate  as  a  great  victory  against  the 
forces  of  repression  and  conquest.  There  are 
•trong  ties  between  this  country  and  the 
wjlll*nt  victory  at  Puebla  on  May  6,  1872. 
Oeneral  Ignacia  Zaragoza,  who  so  ably  led 
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the  Mexican  Army  in  this  biatle  was  bom  In 
what  is  now  Ooliad,  Texas. 

There  are  thousands  of  similar  hlctorlcal 
contributions  which  Latin  Americans  have 
made  to  help  make  this  country  great.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  those  Incidents  have 
been  lost  or  forgotten  or  misplaced.  LaUn 
Americans  get  little  credit  in  most  of  our 
history  books  of  today.  That  is  why  what  you 
are  celebrating  this  week  Is  so  Important  to 
all  of  us.  It  Is  important  not  only  because  at 
the  ethnic  pride  which  It  must  foster  within 
your  own  community,  but  In  a  larger  per- 
spective it  Is  Important  to  all  of  us,  lest  we 
forget  your  rich  tradition  of  hlatory,  lan- 
guage, and  culture  that  Is  woven  Into  the 
fabric  at  our  glorious  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bath, 

U.S.  Senator. 


TESTIMONY  BY  JOHN  W.  GARDNER, 
CHAIRMAN.  COMMON  CAUSE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  Gardner,  Chairman  of  Common 
Cause  and  one  of  the  most  distingiiished 
citizens  of  our  covmtry,  presented  a  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions this  morning  which  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  bt  John  W.  Oakonxx,  Chairman, 
Common  Cause,  Before  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mat  11,  1071 

Mr.  Chairman  it  Is  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  appear  before  this  Committee  today.  As 
you  know,  there  have  been  times  when  I 
have  been  somewhat  critical  of  the  way  In 
which  the  Congress  functions.  But  I  mtist 
give  credit,  in  all  sincerity,  to  the  work  of 
this  Committee.  It  provided  a  forum  for 
national  debate  on  the  Vietnam  war  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  comparable  forum. 

The  pwwer  and  influence  of  Congress  vis-ii- 
vls  the  Executive  Branch  must  be  reasserted, 
and  no  one  has  stated  the  case  for  that  re- 
assertion  more  cogently,  nor  labored  more 
dUigently  to  that  end,  than  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  this  Committee.  I  believe  that 
we  are  already  seeing  the  beginnings  of  a 
shift.  In  recent  decades  the  people  have 
looked  to  the  President  for  the  great  changes 
in  national  policy  about  which  they  cared 
more  deeply,  but  they  are  now  turning  to 
Congress.  When  the  historical  record  Lb  writ- 
ten, I  believe  it  will  show  that  the  rebirth 
of  Congressional  influence  was  most  vividly 
foreshadowed  by  the  vigorous  and  Independ- 
ent fimctioning  of  this  Committee. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  shall  limit  my- 
self to  the  situation  In  which  we  And  our- 
selves at  this  moment,  and  to  those  aspects 
ttiat  bear  most  directly  on  the  decisions  we 
must  make  now. 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  our  present 
situation  Is  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
which  a  majority  of  the  American  people  does 
not  support. 

In  January  of  1871,  the  OaUup  PoU  re- 
ported that  73  percent  of  Americans  want 
all  troops  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

In  February,  Oallup  reported  that  Amer- 
icans, by  more  than  a  2  to  1  ratio,  think  the 
United  States-supported  invasion  of  Laos  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  lengthen  rather 
than  shorten  the  war.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  President  was  saying  Jxist  the  op- 
posite. 

Also  in  February,  the  Gallup  Poll  reported 
that  7  out  of  10  persons  interviewed  believe 
the  United  States  Government  Is  not  telling 


the  American  people  aU  they  should  know 
about  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  AprU  the  Harris  PoU  reported  that  68 
percent  of  the  American  people  believe  it  is 
morally  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  be 
lighting  in  Vietnam.  (Only  29  percent  be- 
Ueved  it  morally  right;  13  percent  were  not 
sure.) 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  Indlca- 
tlons  of  a  massive  swing  in  public  opinion. 
One  need  only  recall  the  disciplined  but  elo- 
quent demonstration  by  Vietnam  Veterans  In 
Washington  to  know  that  somettUng  un- 
precedented has  happened  in  attitudes  to- 
ward this  war. 

Ail  Americans  who  oppose  the  war  do  not 
oppose  it  for  the  same  reasons.  Some  believe 
the  war  Is  ImxnoraL  Some  believe  that  it  has 
been  a  disastrous  mistake  in  both  poUtical 
and  military  terms,  and  that  our  deep  en- 
tanglement in  Southeast  Asia  has  diverted 
us  from  more  impwtant  national  security 
objectives;  they  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  pleased  to  liave  us  mired  hopelessly 
in  Indochina  and  neglecting  our  Interests  In 
other  places.  Others  fear  that  if  we  toy  long 
enough  with  the  explosive  danger  of  svic- 
ceaslve  miUtary  adventures  such  as  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  sooner  or  later  we  will  stumble  into 
the  ultimate  tragedy  of  nuclear  war.  Finally, 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  war  is 
progressively  but  inexorably  destroying  the 
social  fabric  that  holds  us  together  as  one 
people. 

The  fact  that  American  pubUc  opinion  has 
turned  against  the  war  leaves  us  with  a  tragic 
and  explosive  contradiction  on  our  hands — 
and  our  conscieiuses.  We  continue  to  send  our 
young  people  to  flght  and  die  in  a  war  which 
many  of  them  have  always  opposed,  and  in 
wliich  we  as  adults  no  longer  believe.  That 
is  social  dynamite.  In  Vietnam  one  sees  the 
consequences  in  the  deterioration  at  dis- 
cipline and  morale  among  our  military  forces 
in  Vietnam.  At  home  one  sees  the  conse- 
quences in  bitterness,  dlsUlualoninent  and — 
as  the  polls  show — a  growing  incapacity  to 
believe  or  trust  their  own  President. 

No  responsible  American,  however  opposed 
he  may  be  to  the  President's  policy,  can  take 
comfort  in  the  socially  disintegrative  oonse- 
quences  of  that  policy.  Widespread  disaffec- 
tion, demoralization  and  contempt  for  the 
office  of  the  President — these  are  dark  omens 
for  all  of  ua. 

But  one  must  Judge  from  the  PrMldent'a 
actions  that  this  awesome  fact  of  contem- 
{x>rary  American  life  is  somehow  unreal  to 
him  It  is  in  evidence  all  around  him,  yet  he 
seems  to  regard  It  as  somehow  less  conse- 
quential than  the  abstraction  of  UJ9.  prestige 
in  Indochina.  He  seems  not  to  understand 
that  it  is  more  real,  and  potentially  more 
disastrous,  than  any  current  military  reaUty 
of  the  battlefield. 

Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
he  should  be  responsive  to  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  fact  of  a  maasive  loss  of  support 
severely  limits  his  options.  He  must  surely 
realize  that  given  the  present  state  of  Amer- 
ican opinion,  he  cannot  risk  military  actions 
that  would  escalate  the  war. 

The  second  striking  feature  of  our  situa- 
tion Is  that  the  question  of  the  President's 
legal  and  constitutional  authcflty  to  carry  on 
the  war  is  in  doubt.  In  1966,  the  State  De- 
partment asserted  that  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Administration's  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  was  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  In 
1969  the  Senate  repealed  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  by  a  large  vote.  Tet  the  war 
goes  on. 

The  United  States  Constitution  asserts 
that  the  power  to  determine  when  and  where 
we  go  to  war  rests  with  Congress,  not  the 
President.  WhUe  the  President's  powers  to 
conduct  a  war  in  progress  are  broad  Indeed, 
It  is  clear  that  the  Constitution  envisages  a 
sharing  of  the  power  to  make  war.  We  must 
return  to  the  wisdom  and  balance  of  the 
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Constitution.  Congress  cannot  allow  contin- 
uance of  a  war  from  which  it  has  expjllcltly 
withdrawn  Its  authorizing  support.  It'  must 
enact  into  legislation  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  complete  military  I  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  and  it  shoilld  fix 
a  date  by  which  that  process  miast  b^  com- 
pleted. Only  this  step  can  end  American  In- 
volvement In  the  war.  free  our  prisone*,  and 
permit  the  Vietnamese  to  determine  their 
own  future. 

The  third  striking  feature  of  our  present 
situation  is  the  exceedingly  dangeroufl  half- 
in,  half-out  posture  in  which  we  noV  And 
ourselves.  The  President  has  said  we  fcre  no 
longer  fighting  the  war  to  win.  He  h^  said 
total  withdrawal  is  the  goal.  But  h*  per- 
sists in  prolonging  the  half -in,  half -out  situ- 
ation. 

As  long  as  we  retain  VS.  forces  in  i  Indo- 
china, we  will  be  under  constant  pitessure 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  to 
help  them  achieve  military  victory,  a^d  we 
will  almost  certainly  respond  to  thafl  pres- 
sure. But  m  the  past,  this  has  consistently 
resulted  In  widening  and  lengthening  the 
war.  I 

We  are  now  In  a  good  situation,  mlntarily 
spealtlng,  to  announce  a  total  wlthflrawal 
date  with  some  dignity  and  even  tf  gain 
credit  for  taking  the  initiative.  As  ouij  troop 
levels  drop,  however,  there  is  no  gu|atinty 
that  we  will  not  find  ourselves  in  a  wtorsen- 
Ing  military  situation — in  which  the isafety 
of  our  remaining  forces  are  in  Jeopardy  and 
in  which  further  withdrawal  will  lo<^k  like 
disorderly  retreat.  ; 

The  President  has  been  consistentlj  enig- 
matic concerning  his  intentions.  He  hfs  said 
that  total  withdrawal  is  his  goal,  but  be  has 
never  said  when.  He  has  promised  ijurther 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  but  ^e  has 
not  predicted  the  rate  beyond  Deceniber  of 
this  year.  He  has  said  we  wil  remali^  until 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  a  '  •reasonable 
chance  to  survive,  and  emphasizes  tpat  he 
has  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  when  th4t  will 
be — but  again  he  refuses  to  be  speciflp. 

Such  ambiguity  is  very  hard  for  intelli- 
gent Americans  to  stomach.  They  fe4l  that 
they  have  an  enormous  stake  in  those  future 
events  over  which  the  President  has  drawn 
a  curtain  of  ambiguity.  How  many] troops 
does  he  Intend  to  leave  in  Vietnam?  rer  how 
long?  What  will  they  be  doing?  As  Bong  as 
they  are  there  in  any  capacltj',  on  the  ground 
or  in  helicopters  hovering  above  the  K-ound. 
or  as  military  advisers,  or  as  pilots  bombing 
from  aircraft  carriers  or  bases  in  Thkiland, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  we  will  get  our 
prisoners  back  or  end  the  war.  ] 

No  thinking  American  can  be  cor|iforted 
by  the  oft-repeated  assurances  of  "realists" 
that  the  President  Is  too  smart  a  potltician 
to  let  the  war  continue  through  1972.  [(Sena- 
tor Robert  Oriflln,  fresh  from  a  briefing  by 
the  President,  said  that  "in  a  practicalj  sense" 
the  terminal  date  was  Election  Day  l>f  '72.) 
The  idea  that  the  President  wovUdj  coolly 
allow  the  kUIlng  to  go  on  untU  his  flolitical 
purposes  are  served  Is  Just  too  shocking  to 
contemplate.  ' 

No  doubt  some  Americans  alncerelybelleve 
that  by  our  continued  presence  In  Indpcblna, 
we  wUl  Insure  a  post-war  situation  in  that 
part  of  the  world  that  will  somehow  be  bet- 
ter than  if  we  were  not  there.  But  tihe  evi- 
dence that  we  can  Improve  the  sltiiatlon  by 
remaining  there  any  longer  Is  exceedingly 
tenuous.  We  have  been  there  for  many  years. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  the  (Conflict, 
either  by  force  or  diplomacy,  and  we  have 
added.  Intentionally  or  not,  to  the  sxitn  total 
of  human  suffering  In  that  unhapp<y  land. 
What  Is  there  In  the  record  to  suggest  that 
If  we  are  In  there  for  months  or  years  longer, 
things  will  somehow  be  better?  We  have 
trained  the  South  Vietnamese  forced  for  17 
years.  There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  X.'bfA  their 
capacity  for  self-defense  will  be  enhanced  by 


a  few  more  months  or  years  of  our  help  and 

training. 

There  Is  nothing  sudden  about  a  proposed 
total  withdrawal.  Surely,  responsible  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  must  have  seen  It  coming 
as  early  as  March  1968,  when  President  John- 
son announced  he  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  They  must  have  known  It  even 
more  clearly  when  Mr.  Nixon  campaigned  In 
1968  on  the  promise  that  he  would  end  the 
war. 

We  have  given  60,000  American  lives,  more 
than  $100  bUllon  and  many  years  of  Intensive 
national  effort.  When  we  depart  from  South 
Vietnam  we  will  leave  behind  over  a  million 
well-armed,  well-trained  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  confronting  an  enemy  with  less  than 
a  quarter  as  many  men  under  arms.  We  have 
discharged  any  commitment  we  may  have 
had  to  South  Vietnam.  It  is  time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  shoulder  responsibility 
for  their  own  future,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

The  l8«ue  of  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  is,  of  course,  central  to  any  considera- 
tion of  withdrawal.  The  President  has  said 
that  a  public  announcement  of  total  with- 
drawal woxild  "throw  away  our  principle  bar- 
gaining counter  to  win  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war."  In  reality,  such  an  ap- 
proach would  not  "throw  away"  our  principle 
bargaining  counter  but  would  place  It  care- 
fully on  the  table. 

The  necessary  first  step  would  be  private 
negotiations  with  Hanoi.  Our  purpose  wo\Ud 
be  to  exchange  our  proposed  announcement 
of  total  withdrawal  by  a  specified  date  for  re- 
turn of  oiur  prisoners  and  a  de  jacto  cease- 
fire during  withdrawal.  If  the  agreement  were 
reached  and  we  made  the  public  annovmce- 
ment,  we  would  presumably  phase  troop 
withdrawals  with  prisoner  releases  so  that  the 
good  faith  of  each  side  would  be  continu- 
ously demonstrated.  Our  total  withdrawal 
would  of  course  have  to  be  contingent  upon 
their  adherence  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
cover  all  of  the  ground  in  this  brief  testi- 
mony. I  have  not  touched  upon  the  unspeak- 
able human  tragedies  that  we  have  witnessed. 
I  have  not  dwelt  at  any  length  on  the  erosion 
of  spirit  that  has  occurred  among  our  citi- 
zenry. I  have  not  spoken  of  the  grave  do- 
mestic problems  that  must  go  unsolved  until 
we  extricate  ourselves  from  this  war. 

But  before  I  close  I  want  to  return  to  a 
theme  I  touched  on  at  the  opening  of  my 
testimony.  I  said  earUer  that  we  were  already 
seeing  the  beginnings  of  a  change  in  the  role 
of  Congress.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  oaUod 
for  It.  It  may  be  happening  before  our  eyes. 
Consider  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  has  in  recent  yecurs  avoided  any  seri- 
ous examination  of  the  Vietnam  war  Issue. 
To  this  day,  the  elders  in  the  House  are  un- 
willing to  schedule  hearings  on  the  question. 
But  now  something  dramatic  Is  afoot — and 
opponents  of  the  war  are  so  much  In  the 
habit  of  writing  oflf  the  House  that  they  are 
totally  unaware  of  the  turn  of  events.  They 
had  better  wake  up,  because  House  action  Is 
essential  for  any  legislated  end  to  the  war. 
What  has  happened  Is  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  groiip  of  ooiirageovis  and  determined 
Congressmen,  four  Democrats  and  five  Re- 
publicans, Issued  what  they  called  "State- 
ments of  Purpose"  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
war  and  withdrawal  of  all  troops  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  Democratic  statement  was 
sponsored  by  Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill  (Mas- 
sachusetts) ,  Hugh  Carey  (New  York) ,  James 
Corman  (California)  and  Danny  Roetenkow- 
skl  (Hllnols). 

The  Republican  statement  was  sponsored 
by  Charles  Mosher  (Ohio),  Lawrence  Cough- 
im  (Pennsylvania),  Marvin  Each  (Michi- 
gan), OUbert  Dude  (Maryland),  and  Brad 
Morse  (Massachusetts) . 

The  sponsors  wrote  to  each  of  their  col- 
]eagu«8  asking  them  to  sign.  Common  Oause, 


which  had  worked  with  the  sponsors  from 
the  beginning,  also  urged  as  many  members 
as  possible  to  sign. 

To  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  130 
signatures — 110  Democratic  and  20  Repub- 
lican. Bear  in  mind  that  If  and  when  128 
Democrats  sign  they  will  constitute  a  major- 
ity of  Democrats  in  the  House.  We  are  only 
18  signatures  away  from  that  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  the  past  rec- 
ord of  House  indifference  to  this  issue,  that 
Is  an  astonishing  development. 

The  xUtlmate  purpose  of  the  signatures  of 
course  is  to  create  the  climate  of  support 
that  will  eventually  bring  about  a  legialatlv* 
result.  That  legislative  result  may  be  nearer 
than  we  think.  There  Is  some  indication  that 
one  or  more  members  of  the  House  Anned 
Services  Committee  may  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill  calling  for 
a  terminal  date.  That  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered again  when  the  Committee  bill  Is  re- 
ported to  the  floor. 

If  by  that  time  the  number  of  signatures 
on  the  Statements  of  Purpose  has  reached 
an  Impressive  figure,  the  amendment  might 


So  we  are  moving  toward  a  dramatic  con- 
clusion. I  have  emphasized  the  massive  shift 
In  public  opinion.  It  Is  fitting  that  Congress 
should  be  the  first  to  sense  suid  respond  to 
that  opinion — not  unthinkingly,  not  in 
panic,  but  with  the  care  that  befits  a  great 
deliberative  body.  We  may  see  In  the  very 
necu-  future,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  conclusive  test 
of  this  Issue  that  has  arisen  between  the 
people  and  their  President. 


Uay  11,  1971 
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THE  QENOCIDE  CO^^VENnON  DOES 
NOT  ABRIDGE  FREEDOM  OP 
SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
reason  for  opposition  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  Uie  fear  that  article  HKc) , 
which  states  that  "direct  and  public  in- 
citement to  commit  genocide"  shall  be  a 
punisliable  act,  would  abridge  the  right 
of  free  speech  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
right  of  freedom  of  expression  is  basic  to 
this  Nation,  and  I  would  never  advocate 
anything  that  would  restrict  it.  The 
Genocide  Convention  in  no  way  infringes 
on  this  right. 

In  the  case  of  Terminello  against  Chi- 
cago, the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  was  protected  under 
the  Constitution: 

Against  censorship  or  punishment,  unles* 
shown  likely  to  produce  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  a  serious  substantive  evil  that 
arises  far  above  public  Inconvenience,  annoy- 
ance, or  unrest. 

There  is  no  question  that  genocide  is  a 
serious  substantive  evil,  and  certainly  it 
is  much  more  than  a  public  inconven- 
ience. The  public  incitement  of  genocide 
would  certainly  represent  a  "clear  and 
present  danger"  and  would  therefore  be 
liable  to  suppression  under  this  judgment. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  judgment 
There  is  a  whole  body  of  decisions  that 
establish  the  principle  that  incitement 
to  criminal  actions  is  not  covered  by  the 
first  amendment.  In  the  case  of  Pox 
against  Washington  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington that,  among  other  things,  made 
punishable: 

Encouraging  or  Inciting  or  having  a  tend- 
endency  to  encourage  or  Incite  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime,  (or)  breach  of  the 
peace  . . . 


In  the  case  of  Giboney  against  Empire 
Storage  Co.,  the  Court  said: 

It  rarely  has  been  suggested  that  the  con- 
rtitutional  freedom  for  speech  and  press  eoi- 
ijuds  its  immunity  to  speech  or  writing  used 
gg  an  integral  part  of  conduct  In  violation  of 
a  valid  criminal  statute.  We  reject  the  con- 
Mntion  now. 

There  is  a  difference  between  advoc- 
acy, which  is  not  necessarily  dangerous, 


Unfortunately,  there  is  fresh  evidence 
that  that  prediction  is  about  to  come 
true.  An  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  6  indicated  that  a 
special  Moscow  police  commission  es- 
tablished on  March  1,  to  expedite  the 
issuance  of  exit  visas  to  Soviet  Jews  was 
about  to  be  disbanded. 

Even  more  ominous  are  reports  that 
the  trial  of  Jews  charged  with  antl-So- 


fendlng  Harvard  out  here  for  20  years  and 
that  Is  equally  hazardous,  and  It  hasn't 
seemed  to  hurt  me  too  much.  There  are  sev- 
eral criticisms,  however,  that  I  wish  to  de- 
lineate which  I  think  might  be  iisef ul  Infor- 
mation to  you. 

The  first  is  the  criticism  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  medical  care  is  inferior.  I  don't 
know  If  you  have  made  this  charge,  but  you 
are  getting  credit  for  It.  The  figures  about 
Infant  mcartallty  In  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared to  Sweden,  etc.,  are  so  flimsy  and  the 


and  incitement  wliich  is.  In  a  concurring    viet  activities  which  was  postponed  in    ^^^^  figures  that  have  been  given  are  so 


opinion  in  Wiiitney  against  California 
Mr.  Justice  Brandies  said: 

But  even  advocacy  of  violation,  however, 
reprehensible  morally.  Is  not  justification  for 
denying  free  speech  where  advocacy  falls 
short  of  incitement  and  there  is  nothing  to 
Indicate  the  advocacy  would  be  Immediately 
acted  on. 

Article  V  of  the  Convention  states: 
The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  en- 
act, in  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and.  In  particular,  to  provide  effec- 
tive penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acts  entunerated  in  arti- 
cle m. 

The  precedents  just  cited  have  estab- 
lished that  "direct  and  public  incitement 
to  commit  genocide"  is  not  protected  un- 
der the  first  amendment.  It  is  already 
punishable  under  U.S.  law,  and  ratlflca- 
tiMi  of  the  Convention  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  rights  of  Americans  as  they 
DOW  stand. 


RELIEF    OF    SOVIET    JEWS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 


January  will  shortly  be  resumed.  These 
are  individuals  whose  only  apparent  - 
crime  is  a  desire  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion, to  retain  their  identity  as  Jews 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  leave  the 
coimtry. 

I  hope  that  these  reports  are  unfound- 
ed. If  not,  I  urge  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
reconsider.  I  urge  the  Soviet  leadership 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  expand  the 
number  of  exit  visas  being  granted  to 
those  Soviet  Jews  who  want  them.  Such 
action,  I  believe,  would  have  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  on  attitudes  in  this  country 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  and  improved  relations. 

Passage  of  the  Case  blU  is  a  logical  and 
essential  extension  of  the  attitude  to- 
ward the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry  so 
often  heard  in  this  Chamber.  If  we  be- 
lieve— and  most  of  us  do — that  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  suffered  partic- 
ular discrimination  and  oppression,  then 
it  Is  important  that  we  act.  If  we  be- 
lieve— and  most  of  us  do — that  the  So- 
viet Government  should  permit  those 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the  country  to 
depart  in  peace,  then  they  must  have  a 
place  to  go.  Most  of  them  will  imdoubt- 
edly  wish  to  live  in  the  State  of  Israel. 
But  If  we  are  to  be  true  to  America's 
heritage  as  the  haven  for  the  persecuted. 


easily  challenged,  that  they  make  anyone 
subscribing  to  that  view  and  using  thoae 
figures  appear  to  be  deUberately  misleading 
the  American  public.  I  dont  think,  and  I 
don't  believe  you  think,  that  American  medi- 
cine is  Inferior  to  any  other  system  In  the 
world. 

The  second  criticism  Is  that  doctors  are 
being  charged  with  raising  their  fees  exces- 
sively over  the  past  several  years  and  these 
figures  are  not  compared  with  similar  rises 
for  similar  services,  for  example,  the  charges 
and  wages  of  plvunbers,  carpenters,  attorneys, 
United  States  Senators,  etc.  So  again,  whMi 
a  set  of  figures  is  put  forward  that  Is  easily 
challenged.  It  opens  anyone  using  this  argu- 
ment to  a  charge  of  dishonesty.  Again,  I  do 
not  know  that  you  have  made  this  charge, 
but  I  guess  what  I  want  to  say  Is  that  If  you 
use  any  arguments  containing  statistical  data, 
I  would  beg  you  to  have  these  figures  very 
carefully  screened  and  evaluated  by  someone 
you  trust  so  that  they  wUl  hold  up  against 
attack. 

A  third  criticism  that  is  being  levelled  In 
a  general  way  toward  the  proponents  of  any 
change  in  medical  care  and  not  specifically 
against  yourself.  U  that  these  proponents  are 
saying  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  character  of  the  American  physician, 
that  he  Is  greedy,  lacking  In  sympathy  for 
sick  patients,  particularly  Indigent  sick  pa- 
tients, that  he  does  not  care  about  the 
prominent  social  Issues  of  our  day,  and  that 
he  would  rather  let  medical  care  suffer  rather 
than  see  a  gravy  train  he  Is  on,  destroyed. 
While  this  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  lunatic 


which  I  cosponsored.  The  bill  would  grant  _  ,,..,.  w       .  v-i. 

special  immigrant  visas  to  30.000  Soviet    we  must  make  a  place  for  those  who  might    fringe  in  medicine.  I  know  that  you  woiUd 


Jews  and  their  famines  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  to  avoid  re- 
ligious persecution. 

Last  December,  at  the  time  of  the  Len- 
ingrad trials,  I  was  among  those  who 
voiced  their  outrage  at  the  harsh  sen- 
tences, including  two  death  penalties, 
initially  handed  down.  After  all,  these 
people  had  acted  not  out  of  malicious 
motivation  or  out  of  the  desire  to  embar- 
rass or  damage  any  nation.  They  acted 
only  because  they  were  being  deprived  of 
a  basic  human  right — the  right  to  leave 
one  country  and  go  to  another. 

Subsequently,  their  sentences  were  re- 
duced. I  then  wrote  Chairman  Kosygin, 
expressing  relief  at  those  reductions  but 
urging  also  that  the  Soviet  Government 
"find  ways  to  expedite  and  act  favorably 
upon  the  request  of  those  Jewish  citizens 
who  wish  only  to  leave"  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  March  and  April  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  permitted  to  leave  increased 
significantly.  According  to  press  reports 
it  rose  from  less  than  200  a  month,  to 
about  1,300  last  month.  Although  this 
was  a  most  welcome  development,  some 
observers  speculated  that  it  was  largely 
related  to  a  Soviet  desire  to  cultivate 
favorable  world  public  opinion  during 
the  period  of  the  24th  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  Moscow.  Some  said  tliat  once 
the  Congress  was  over,  the  situation 
would  return  to  what  had  been  before- 
hand. 


seek  refuge  here. 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  MEDI- 
CAL CARE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exchange  of  letters 
which  speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  elaborate  on  them  at  this  point, 
except  to  say  that  I  believe  Dr.  Tetlrlck's 
communication  is  an  eloquent  summa- 
tion of  a  tremendously  complex  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ckntkal  Ohio  Stjbgical  Clinic,  Ikc, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  4, 1971. 
Hon.  William  Saxbe, 
United  States  Senator, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  The  decibel  level  about  your 
role  m  medical  care  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions in  Central  Ohio  that  I  feel  con- 
strained to  write  you  a  letter. 

I  was  shocked,  for  Instance,  several  weeks 
ago  to  see  a  proposal  coming  from  one  of  the 
large  community  hospitals  here  in  Columbus 
to  form  what  I  consider  to  be  a  totally  nega- 
tive, critical  and  ultimately  damaging  coali- 
tion of  physicians  which  has  been  labelled 
"CouncU  of  Medical  Staffs"  and  to  see  that 
proposal  passed  unanimously  by  this  staff,  ex- 
cept for  one  dissenting  vote — my  own.  De- 
fending you  out  here  Is  getting  to  be  a  haz- 
ardous occupation — but  then  I  have  been  de- 


agree  with  me  that  it  Is  not  true  of  the  Am- 
erican physician  in  general  and,  again,  what 
I  am  saying  Is  if  you  do  agree  with  me,  I 
wish  you  would  say  so  publicly. 

There  are  some  things  grievously  out  of 
joint  in  our  health  care  delivery.  We  need 
some  adjustments  and  changes.  Larger  coali- 
tions and  more  efficient  operations  are  proba- 
bly partially  an  answer.  There  are  some  other 
factors  that  should  be  ground  into  the  com- 
puter as  well.  One  of  these  Is  the  tremendous 
siphoning  effect  of  available  medical  talent 
that  is  occurring  because  of  the  revolution 
In  American  medicine.  I  don't  think  this  fac- 
tor has  been  given  sufficient  weight.  Medi- 
cal administrative  posts  are  soaking  up  many 
talented  doctors.  The  avaUabillty  of  funds 
for  research  and  the  Intensity  of  that  re- 
search is  soaking  up  many  talented  doctors. 
The  insurance  Industry  is  soaking  up  many 
talented  doctors.  The  tax  structure  is  mak- 
ing it  more  economic  for  physicitms  beyond 
a  certain  age  and  certain  tax  bracket  to 
spend  more  of  their  time  looking  for  tax 
shelters  than  providing  medical  service.  The 
young  physician,  particulMly  those  presently 
in  medical  school  and  in  residency,  have  a 
new  "quality  of  life  outlook"  which  states 
that  long  hours  at  work  and  limited  contact 
with  family  and  other  social  activities  Is 
undesirable  and  to  be  avoided.  The  effect  of 
this  attitude  Is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  I 
think  wlU  have  a  considerable  effect  in  the 
coming  years.  Pouring  six  or  seven  bUllon 
dollars  additional  Federal  money  Into  health 
care  has  further  Inflated  the  demand  for 
pliysiclan's  time  beyond  the  supply. 

I  am  not  saying  all  of  these  factors  are 
bad  or  uncontroUable  or  undesirable.  I  am 
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merely  suggesting  thAt  any  ch»ng«  Toxat 
take  these  factors  Into  consideration.  It  IB 
stm  true  that  the  private  physician  prac- 
ticing on  a  fee  for  service  basis.  Is  th«  most 
efficient  and  hardest  working  unit  In  t^e  en- 
tire health  program. 

I  do  not  challenge  your  motives.  Just  as  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  challenge  the  rnotlves 
of  physlclana  In  general.  I  know  thai  your 
motives  are  gentilne  and  are  dedicated  to 
the  Improvement  of  health  care.  I  kno*  that 
any  criticism  that  you  might  find  n«oiB«ary 
to  lev«l  at  the  field  of  medicine  is  doM  be- 
cause you  feel  there  Is  a  compelling  human 
need  to  do  so  and  that  If  you  did  not  fulfill 
this  responsibility,  you  would  not  be  worth 
your  salt  as  a  United  State  Senator.  I  know 
from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  things  I  hear, 
that  you  must  receive  a  lot  of  hostile,  unfair 
mall  from  defensive  inadequate  phytlclana 
who  don't  want  to  see  anything  changed.  A 
good  physician  Is  Uke  a  good  ball  ilayer. 
There  are  only  so  many.  If  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  ball  game— and  I  assume  there  l»>-then 
he  win  be  asked  to  play,  and  will  b«  ad»- 
quately  rewarded  for  bis  efforts.  W^  stUl 
need,  however,  good  recruiting,  good  (cach- 
ing and  an  occasional  cheer  from  the  prowd. 

With  best  personal  regards.  i 

Very  truly  yours,  i 

J.  B.  TrmicK,  |iJ}. 

UjB.  Ssnats, 
WasMnsrton,  D.O.,  May  11,  \vri 
3.  E.  TmucK,  MJ}. 
Central  Ohio  Surffical  OHnio,  Ine., 
Columbia,  Ohio 

Deas  Jack:  I  thank  you  for  your  letter 
about  our  health  care  system  and  my  role 
as  a  legUlator  In  examining  that  systen^.  Your 
letter  vividly  Uluatratee  some  of  th0  more 
pressing  problems  In  medicine  today. 

Because  you.  In  such  a  sincere  and  forth- 
right manner,  replayed  current  crltlcltais  of 
my  opinions  and  because  you  asked  me  to 
publicly  clarify  my  views,  I  am  placing  your 
letter  and  my  reply  In  the  Ctongrflpslonal 
Record. 

As  to  the  first  criticism,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  system  of  medical  care 
Is  Inferior  to  that  of  other  countries.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  we  have  the  highest  qual- 
ity medical  care  available  In  the  wo^ld.  My 
quarrel  Is  not  with  the  quality  of  cale,  but 
with  the  system  that  delivers  that  care. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  In  the  wofld  and 
yet  we  have  many  Americans,  especladly  the 
Isolated  rural  and  urban  poor,  who  receive 
rptnimfci  health  care  or  no  care  at  all.  This 
should  not  be.  We  need  more  doctors;  and  we 
need  more  health  professionals  to  asslat  those 
doctors:  and  more  than  anything  elae,  we 
need  to  redistribute  medical  manpower  to 
the  best  advantage  of  all  Americans. 

As  to  the  second  criticism,  ezcesslye  doc- 
txjrs"  fees,  I  would  like  to  clarify  my  position. 
It  Is  not  doctors'  fees  alone  that  I  have 
referred  to  In  the  past,  but  the  total  picture 
of  health  care  costs:  hospital  chargw,  doc- 
tors' fees,  laboratory  fees,  equipment,  Insur- 
ance, drugs,  etc.  Health  care  costs  ara  Inflat- 
ing at  twice  the  rate  of  general  price  In- 
creases. As  to  doctors'  fees.  I  believe  most 
medical  men  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  a 
specialized  service.  But  there  are  some  who 
are  abusing  the  system  by  charging  exces- 
sive amounts  for  routine  work,  by  making 
a  fortune  out  of  Medicare,  and  lifting  the 
costs  for  all.  These  few  greedy  ones  bleicken 
the  name  of  the  entire  medical  procession, 
which  brings  us  to  the  third  criticism. 

I  do  not  question  the  character  of  the 
American  physician,  nor  do  I  accujse  him 
of  being  greedy  or  Insensitive.  I  know  other- 
wise. It  la  my  belief  that  most  A^ierlcan 
physicians  are  men  dedicated  to  glvlqg  qual- 
ity medical  care.  I  have  a  son  who  1|  a  sur- 
gical resident  In  Boston,  who  shows  much 
concern  and  dedication  to  the  field.  I  ftm  sure 
that  the  heart  of  American  medical  prac- 
tice has  a  similar  dedication. 


Lastly,  you  put  your  Snger  on  the  real 
problem  when  you  said:  "Pouring  six  or  seven 
billion  dollars  additional  Federal  money  Into 
health  care  has  further  Inflated  the  de- 
mand for  physicians'  time  beyond  the  sup- 
ply." This  is  the  problem — we  have  a  medi- 
cal system  where  supply  cant  meet  demand, 
an  overheated  and  overburdened  system.  You 
are  right.  That  private  physician  operating 
on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  Is  a  hardworking, 
efficient  unit,  but  he  Is  so  overworked  that 
he  can't  begin  to  cope  with  the  demand.  We 
need  more  doctors,  more  health  professionals 
of  all  types,  and  more  paramedical  personnel 
to  relieve  doctors  of  the  more  routine  func- 
tions. In  addition,  we  need  to  develop  more 
efficient  grouping  of  personnel  In  response 
to  the  great  demand.  And  we  need  to  provide 
Incentives  for  medical  professionals  to  prac- 
tice In  Isolated  areas  and  to  build  the  facili- 
ties to  serve  them. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  not 
Irrevocably  wed  to  any  one  health  care  pro- 
posal. I  am,  however,  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  concept — that  we  miist  strengthen, 
revamp,  and  revitalize  our  present  health 
care  system  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  This  Is  why  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  reform  the 
present  system;  not  because  I  believe  In 
every  technical  detail  of  the  bill,  but  because 
I  believe  we  must  give  the  whole  problem 
visibility.  I  want  something  to  be  done. 

A^ln  I  thank  you  for  your  sincere  ap- 
praisal and  your  enllghtenlixg  Ideas.  We  too 
need  that  "good  coaching  and  an  occasional 
cheer  from  the  crowd."  I  appreciate  yours. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  B.  Saxbi, 

V.S.  Senator. 


RUMANIANS  CELEBRATE  THE 
lOTH  OP  MAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  9  throughout  Rumania  flags  flew  to 
commemorate  the  Soviet  takeover  of 
that  country.  But  on  May  10  a  more 
festal  banner  flew  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Rumanians  around  the  world. 

To  these  good  people  everjrwhere,  the 
10th  of  May  marks  3  signal  days  in  the 
history  of  their  native  land: 

May  10.  1866,  the  Rumanian  dynasty 
was  founded. 

May  10,  1877,  Rumania  proclaimed  her 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
an  act  later  conflrmed  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin. 

May  10,  1881,  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, Charles  I  was  crowned  king. 

In  light  of  these  events,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  10th  of  May  is  a  day  of 
celebration  for  Rumanians. 

I  share  the  hope  of  Rumanians  every- 
where that  soon  these  people  may  cele- 
brate their  national  day  In  true  free- 
dom. 


RELEASE  PENDING  APPEAL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
President  Nixon's  statements  at  his  re- 
cent news  conference  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  inequities  of  the  present  system 
of  military  justice.  His  comment  casts 
doubt  on  the  consistency  and  fairness  of 
the  current  policy  of  refusing  almost  all 
military  prisoners  the  right  of  release 
or  limited  restriction  pending  trial  and 
appeal. 

The  President  was  asked  why  he  had 
ordered  Lieutenant  Galley  released  from 


confinement  pending  appeal.  He  replied 
that  he  considered  his  decision  proper 
because  he  "felt  that  Lieutenant  Galley 
should  not  be  sent  to  Leavenworth  while 
waiting  for  the  months  and  maybe  a  year 
or  so  that  appeal  would  take."  He  added 
that  in  his  judgment  this  was  the  "right 
thing  to  do"  for  a  "man  who  has  a  long 
process  of  appeal  before  him." 

I  believe — as  the  President  apparently 
believes — that  a  soldier  who  will  not  flee 
the  jurisdiction,  and  who  poses  no  dan- 
ger to  the  community,  should  not  be  held 
in  a  stockade  while  the  legality  of  his 
conviction  is  being  decided  in  the  appeals 
courts.  But  sajrlng  that  Lieutenant  Gal- 
ley's release  was  correct  does  not  answer 
the  crucial  question  that  the  President's 
actions  raised:  What  about  all  the  other 
soldiers  being  held  in  confinement  pend- 
ing appeal? 

Galley  is  not  the  only  member  of  the 
military  faced  with  the  prospect  of  wait- 
ing months  for  his  case  to  be  resolved  on 
appeal.  For  example,  in  the  Port  Leaven- 
worth Disciplinary  Barracks  alone  near- 
ly 1,500  men  are  confined.  Of  these  men, 
fully  43  percent — almost  half — are  serv- 
ing time  In  prison  despite  the  fact  that 
that  there  has  been  no  final  action  on 
their  aweals.  At  the  time  of  a  receot 
Army  study,  many  of  those  so  confined 
had  been  waiting  for  more  than  6 
months.  This  problem  Is  not  isolated  to 
a  single  base.  There  su-e  over  10,000  men 
confined  in  American  military  prisons 
and  stockades  around  the  world.  More 
than  hsilf  of  those  men  have  not  had 
their  guilt  or  innocence  finally  resolved. 
If,  as  the  President  said,  it  was  "not 
right"  to  force  Lieutenant  Galley  to  spend 
time  in  Leavenworth  until  the  appeals 
process  had  been  completed,  I  think  it 
is  also  "not  right"  to  force  thousands  of 
others  to  spend  time  In  the  stockade  or 
jail  pending  appeal. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  can  or  should 
be  released  pending  appeal.  In  Federal 
courts,  for  example,  prisoners  are  re- 
leased pending  appeal  if  they  can  show 
that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  community 
and  that  they  will  not  flee  the  Jurisdic- 
tion. That  Is  the  right  and  proper  policy 
to  follow.  For  no  one  Is  guilty  unless  he 
has  been  properly  convicted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  and  the  legality  of  the 
conviction  can  be  finally  resolved  only 
during  the  appeals  process. 

However,  despite  what  one  would 
gather  from  the  President's  comments, 
those  convicted  by  Army  courts-martial 
are  not  released  simply  because  they  face 
several  months  of  delay  on  appeal.  The 
Army,  despite  the  President's  comments, 
requires  a  showing  that  there  be  great 
likelihood  of  success  on  appeal  as  a  con- 
dition of  release.  Denial  of  a  petition  for 
release  is  appealable  to  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  but  no  further.  But  Gal- 
ley was  released  before  anyone  in  the 
Army  even  had  a  chance  to  turn  down  his 
appUcation.  Following  normal  proce- 
dures, convicted  soldiers  are  usually 
forced  to  languish  in  jail,  despite  the 
fact  their  convictions  might  ultimately 
be  overturned. 

I  think  this  situation  is  deplorable. 
What  is  even  worse,  every  year  many 
soldiers  complete  their  sentences  before 
the  military  review  is  completed.  To  give 
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but  one  prominent  example,  all  but  one 
of  the  Presidio  stockade  "mutineers"  had 
already  completed  serving  his  sentence 
to  confinement  by  the  time  the  mUitary 
court  of  review  reversed  convictions  for 
mutiny.  If  the  President  thinks  it  proper 
to  release  a  man  convicted  by  a  mihtary 
court  of  the  murder  of  22  civilians,  what 
dees  he  think  about  all  those  In  similar 
situations  who  are  refused  releeuse  even 
though  their  infractions  were  much  less 
serious? 

What  makes  the  situation  even  more 
unfortunate  is  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
structure  alternatives  to  incarceration 
pending  appeal  for  soldiers  than  for 
civilians.  It  is  diflBcult  to  make  sure  that 
a  civilian  released  on  ball  will  not  flee 
the  jurisdiction  or  pose  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  public.  But  In  the  military 
restrictive  measures  less  onerous  than 
commitment  to  prison — for  example, 
confinement  to  quarters  or  restriction  to 
the  base — can  easily  be  Imposed  and  ef- 
fectively enforced. 

I  believe  that  the  President  owes  a 
duty  to  apply  to  all  other  convicted 
soldiers  in  jail  awaiting  appeal  the  same 
standard  he  applied  to  Calley.  This 
standard  should  be  made  part  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  and 
should  be  applied  across  the  board  by  all 
commanding  ofBcers.  And  if  he  is  not 
willing  to  support  a  liberalization  of  the 
standards  for  release  pending  f^peal 
that  commanding  officers  are  to  apply,  at 
the  very  least  he  should  be  willing  to 
take  action  himself  in  any  case  present- 
ing identical  circumstances.  He  should 
state  exactly  what  peculiar  facts  of  Cal- 
ley's  case  brought  about  his  action  so 
that  others  similarly  situated  could  rea- 
sonably expect  Presidential  intervention. 


TERROR  AND  BRUTALITY  IN 
EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29  I  had  had  printed  in  the  Conoris- 
sioNAL  Record  a  letter,  dated  April  17, 
from  Dr.  John  E.  Rohde  of  Hudson, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Rohde  was  stationed  in  East 
Pakistan  as  a  physician  under  the  UJ3. 
AID  program.  He  is  one  of  the  several 
hundred  Americans  evacuated  from  East 
Pakistan  soon  after  civil  war  started 
there  in  late  March. 

In  that  letter.  Dr.  Rohde  gives  an  eye- 
witness account  of  the  terror  and  killing 
by  the  West  Pakistan  Army  upon  the 
unarmed,  civil  population  of  the  city  of 
Dacca  in  East  Bengal.  Dr.  Rohde  and  his 
wife  walked  through  the  University  of 
Dacca  area  only  4  days  after  military  ac- 
tion started.  They  reported  seeing  the 
student  dormitories  of  Dacca  University 
shelled  by  army  tanks  and  artillery.  They 
saw  evidence  of  the  slaughter  of  young 
inmates  of  those  dormitories.  They  saw 
the  breaches  in  walls  of  those  dormi- 
tories where  tanks  had  broken  through. 
They  saw  mass  graves  in  which  dead  stu- 
dents were  heaped  together  outside  the 
halls  where  they  had  studied.  Dr.  Rohde 
sums  up  what  he  saw  in  the  following 
words: 

It  u  clear  that  the  law  at  the  Jungle  pre- 
^^&Us  In  East  Pakistan  where  the  mass  kUllng 
of  unarmed  civilians,  the  systematic  ellml- 
naUon  of  the  Intelligentsia  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  Hindu  population  Is  In  progress. 


It  appears  to  me  from  Dr.  Rohde's  ac- 
count and  the  accounts  of  other  eye- 
witnesses that  systematic  smd  brutal 
kiUings  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  re- 
cent times  have  been  committed  in  East 
Bengal.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  profound 
sorrow  to  me,  as  I  believe  it  should  be 
to  Senators,  that  this  brutaUty  in  large 
part  has  come  with  the  arms  provided 
to  Pakistan  by  our  country. 

Dr.  Rohde  urges  in  his  letter  of 
April  17: 

The  U.S.  must  not  continue  to  condone 
the  military  action  with  official  sUence. 

He  recognizes,  he  says,  the  inablhty 
of  our  Government  to  "oppose  actively 
or  intervene  in  this  desperate  oppression 
of  the  BengaUs"  but  he  urges  that  I  and 
my  distinguished  and  honored  colleagues 
in  this  House  "seek  and  support  condem- 
nation by  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  of  the  inhuman  treatment  being 
accorded  these  75  milUon  people  of  East 
Pakistan." 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21,  urging  the  suspension  of 
our  military  Eisslstance  to  Pakistan  un- 
til the  conflict  is  resolved.  But  as  I  have 
read  and  re-read.  Dr.  Rohde's  account 
of  the  happenings  in  East  Bengal,  I  have 
feit,  increasingly,  the  force  of  his  appeal 
that  vre  here  do  something  to  help  bring 
to  an  end  the  inhuman  treatment  to 
which  the  people  of  East  Bengal  have 
been  subjected.  We  have  a  responsibility, 
an  obligation  to  do  something:  we  can- 
not condone  this  military  action  through 
our  silence. 

Foreign  policy  and  foreign  relations 
are  difficult  and  complex  matters;  and 
those  who  bear  the  responsibility  for 
their  formulation  and  conduct  in  any 
country  or  government  are  capable  of 
error.  There  Is  hardly  b3x  example  of  a 
flawless  or  all-successful  foreign  poUcy. 
Our  foreign  policymakers  in  the  post- 
World  War  n  era  deserve  credit  for 
many  things.  But  they  also  made  mis- 
takes and  some  of  the  worst  were  made 
in  Asia.  Our  poUcy  toward  Pakistan  has 
been  a  serious  mistake.  Here  is  why: 

First,  the  decision  in  1954  to  arm  Psikl- 
stan  created  an  Internal  imbalance  of 
forces  In  that  country,  which  resulted 
in  the  military  coup  d'etat  of  1958. 
Democracy  has  worked  well  enough  in 
neighboring  India  and  but  for  this  tip- 
ping of  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  mili- 
tary in  Pakistan,  it  might  well  have 
worked  In  that  country  too. 

Then,  this  dominance  of  the  military 
led  to  the  virtual  subjugation  and  ex- 
ploitation of  East  Pakistan,  comprising 
75  million  people,  by  West  Pakistan  with 
a  population  of  about  50  million.  That 
is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  East  and  the 
rulers  and  the  military  of  West  Pakistan. 
This  conflict  may  be  another  Vietnam, 
only  much  larger  in  size  and  spelling, 
perhaps,  far  greater  dangers  to  Asia  and 
the  world. 

Third,  that  policy  alienated  and  an- 
tagonized, at  least  temporarily,  a  coimtry 
which  has  all  along  been  inclined  to  be 
among  our  well-meaning  friends.  India 
stands  for  humanist  values,  for  liberty 
and  freedom,  and  for  democracy — goals 
and  values  which  we  ourselves  cherish 
most.  This  policy  led  us  into  an  allne- 


ment  with  Pakistan  against  India,  a 
country  which  despite  its  present  eco- 
nomic problems  and  other  weaknesses  is 
a  force  to  reckon  with  in  Asian  affairs, 
and  a  potential  great  power  on  the  world 
stage. 

But  let  me  confine  myself  to  Pakistan. 
What  did  all  our  arms  and  economic  aid 
accomplish  in  Pakistan?  Almost  100  per- 
c&at  of  the  arms  aid  and  something  like 
70  percent  of  our  economic  assistance  was 
invested  in  West  Pakistan,  where  only  a 
minority  of  the  Pakistanis  live.  Tradi- 
tionally, more  than  half  of  Pakistan's 
export  earnings  came  from  East  Bengal's 
jute  and  other  agricultural  products.  And 
yet  the  lion's  share  of  foreign  imports 
financed  by  these  earnings  as  well  as 
foreign  aid  went  to  West  Pakistan  with 
East  Bengal  getting  no  more  than  20  or 
30  percent. 

As  a  result,  while  West  Pakistan  made 
some  progress.  East  Bengal  only  grew 
poorer  since  its  independence  as  part  of 
Pakistan  in  1947.  This  was  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  East 
Pakistan  had  no  share  in  the  country's 
management  which  has  been  carried  on 
arbitrarily  by  an  unrepresentative  mili- 
tary regime  drawn  from  the  West  and 
supported  with  our  mihtary  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  after  the 
first-ever  elections  to  be  held  on  the  basis 
of  universal  franchise  last  year,  the 
elected  leaders  of  East  Bengal  led  by 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  demanded  a 
large  measure  of  autonomy,  not  separa- 
tion or  independence  but  autonomy,  more 
especially  autonomy  in  the  management 
of  East  Pakistan's  economic,  commercial, 
and  financial  affairs. 

I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that 
during  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
military  blitz  of  March  25,  the  demand 
of  the  East  Bengalis  was  not  independ- 
ence but  autonomy  or  self-rule  in  domes- 
tic matters,  such  as  poUce  and  paramili- 
tary forces,  trade  and  commerce,  taxa- 
tion and  economic  investment,  and  the 
like.  Behind  the  smokescreen  of  these 
negotiations,  the  strength  of  the  largely 
Punjabi  army  from  West  Pakistan  was 
increased,  and  its  full  force  was  un- 
leashed on  unarmed  Bengalis  in  a  man- 
ner and  on  a  scale  which  Dr.  Rohde  and 
many  other  eyewitnesses  have  described 
as  a  veritable  bloodbath,  mass  slaughter, 
and  genocide. 

I  should  Uke  to  have  ininted  in  the 
CoiTGEESSiONAt  RECORD  some  dispatches 
on  the  subject.  These  articles  tell  at  least 
a  part  of  Uie  story  of  what  has  gone  on 
In  E^ast  Bengal. 

I  know  that  the  Pakistan  Government's 
present  line  of  defense  is  that  what  Is 
happening  in  East  Bengal  is  Pakistan's 
Internal  matter.  What  distresses  me  the 
more  is  that  our  own  Government  should 
choose  to  deploy  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment in  its  response  to  questions  from 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. As  the  New  York  Times  said  in  its 
editorial  of  April  21 — and  if  there  is  no 
objection,  I  should  like  to  have  the  edi- 
torial r^>rlnted  in  the  Cohgrcssional 
Record — 

It  Is  a  dangerously  short-sighted  policy  to 
insist  that  the  military  slaughter  of  demo- 
cratic leaders  and  repression   of   the  ma- 
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Jortty  in  East  Pakistan  la  strictly  an  Internal 
matter. 

Arms  and  ammunition  supplied!  by  us 
on  a  grant  basis  or  concessional  pur- 
chases are  being  used  by  one  side  |n  this 
conflict.  Our  economic  assistance  gables 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  to  divert  its 
own  resources  to  the  purchase  ol  more 
arms  to  carry  on  this  war.  I  bellev«  emis- 
saries from  West  Pakistan  are  here  right 
now  to  ask  for  more  arms  and  more  eco- 
nomic aid.  And  yet  they  tell  us  that  what 
Is  happening  in  East  Bengal  is  an;  inter- 
nal matter  upon  which  we  shoi^d  not 
express  our  views. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Senate  to 
demand  suspension  of  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  until  thLs  conflict  is  resolved. 
Under  the  existing  arrangements,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pakistan  will 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
our  economic  assistance.  Therefor^,  until 
such  time  as  this  conflict  is  resowed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  elected  leaders  of 
East  Bengal,  our  economic  aid  td  Paki- 
stan must  be  suspended.  I  strongly  urge 
this,  because  while  this  conflict  lajAs.  any 
economic  aid  we  give  to  Pakistan  will  be 
used  by  West  Pakistan  authorities  only 
to  suppress  the  majority  in  East  Bengal. 

I  am  not  advocating  interference  in 
Pakistan's  internal  affairs.  I  am  advocat- 
ing our  disengagement  from  this  conflict. 
Through  the  use  of  our  arms  a<id  our 
economic  assistance  in  this  conflict,  the 
Oovemment  of  Pakistan  has  involved  us 
in  it  as  a  partisan  against  the  more  popu- 
lous part  of  Pakistan.  We  need  to  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  this  confllot  com- 
pletely by  stopping  all  military  a] 
nomic  assistance  to  Pakistan. 
consider  resumption  of  a8sistanc( 
circumstances  reassure  us  that 
sistance  will  reach  where  it  i! 
needed. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  aiher  ex- 
pelling foreign  correspondents  on  the  eve 
of  military  action  in  East  Pakistan,  has 
invited  half  a  dozen  of  them  for  a  con- 
ducted tour  of  East  Pakistan  under  a  pall 
of  heavy  censorship.  One  of  the  privilege 
correspondents,  Mr.  Malcolm  W.  fcrown, 
reported,  in  The  New  York  Ti^nes  of 
May  7: 

Prom  a  helicopter  flying  over  the! eastern 
region  of  East  Pakistan,  vast  destruction 
could  be  seen  In  towns  and  village^  ...  A 
visit  here  Is  a  visit  to  a  city  of  desolation.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  a  handful  of  people  at  thai  market 
place  who  carefully  saluted  passlnjg  army 
jeeps,  the  city  was  virtually  desert* 

He  goes  on: 

At  Intervals  along  streets  lined  wljh  ram- 
shackle houses  bodies  have  been  birled  In 
shallow  graves  and  covered  with  pUe^  of  red 
bricks.  Bodies  covered  with  bricks  Aip  found 
even  on  the  porches  of  houses  whlci  them- 
selves are  unoccupied  and  closed. 

This  is  not  the  story  of  a  mi^ior  in- 
ternal matter  of  law  and  order]  What 
these  press  dispatches  indicate  1^  a  ter- 
rible massacre.  It  is  a  proper  m$tter  of 
international  interest  and  world  con- 
demnation. Let  the  Senate  condemn  it; 
and  let  the  Senate  ask  the  administra- 
tion to  raise  the  matter  in  appropriate  in- 
ternational forums  such  as  the  Ecpnomic 
and  Social  Council  with  a  view  tb  seek- 


ing redress  of  the  grave  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  involved. 

If  we  condone  the  happenings  in  East 
Pakistan  in  silence,  this  tragedy  will  only 
be  compounded.  Refugees  are  streaming 
out  of  East  Pakistan,  and  the  Indian 
Government  has  aimounced  that  it  is 
already  host  to  some  2  million  East  Ben- 
galis who  have  fled.  In  East  Bengal  Itself, 
with  the  disruption  of  normal  life  and 
commimications  there,  is  the  threat  of 
famine;  there  also  is  the  threat  of  the 
spread  of  cholera  and  typhoid  and  other 
epidemics. 

Such  calamities  are  no  respectors  of 
national  boundaries  and  international 
frontiers.  I  do  not  see  how  the  present 
Government  of  Pakistan  is  going  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  those  threats  with  its 
resources  depleted  to  bankruptcy  by  a 
war  it  cannot  afford,  and  the  majority  of 
its  population  already  alienated. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pressure  of  in- 
ternational opinion  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  that  Government  to  create  condi- 
tions in  East  Bengal  in  which  the  neces- 
sary relief  can  be  provided  to  millions 
of  people  who  have  only  known  denial, 
exploitation  and  repression,  and  now,  for 
no  fault  of  theirs,  face  the  threat  of 
decimation  by  famine  and  epidemic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
items  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  30,  1971] 
How  Army  Tanks  Blastbd  a  Ctty 

(Associated  Press  photographer  Michel 
Laurent  was  In  Dacca,  the  capital  of  East 
Pakistan,  when  the  Pakistani  army  cracked 
down  on  the  Bengali  Independence  move- 
ment. Newsmen  were  confined  to  their  hotel. 
But  Laurent  evaded  the  ban  and  toiired 
devastated  areas  of  the  city  before  being 
finally  deported  with  other  newsmen  over  the 
weekend. ) 

(By  Michel  Laurent) 

Dacca.  East  Pakistan. — The  Pakistani 
army  attacked  the  Bengali  Independence 
movement  In  Dacca  without  warning  Thurs- 
day night  and  took  the  people  by  svirprlse. 

The  army's  American  Ma4  tanks,  artillery 
and  Infantry  destroyed  large  paxta  of  East 
Pakistan's  largest  city  and  provincial  capi- 
tal. 

The  chief  targets  were  the  university,  the 
populous  Old  City  where  Sheik  Mujlbur 
Rahman  and  his  Awaml  League  were  strong- 
est, and  the  Indvistrlal  areas  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  of  1.5  million  people. 

Perhaps  7.000  persons  were  killed  In  the 
provincial   capital   alone. 

Touring  the  still  burning  battle  areas  Sat- 
urday and  yesterday,  one  found  the  burned 
bodies  of  some  students  still  In  their  dormi- 
tory beds. 

The  tanks  had  made  direct  hits  on  the 
dormitories. 

A  mass  grave  had  been  hastily  filled  in 
at  the  Jaggemath  CoUege;  200  students  were 
reported  killed  In  Iqbal  Hall.  About  20  bodies 
were  still  on  the  ground  and  In  the  dormi- 
tories. 

Troops  reportedly  fired  bazookas  Into  the 
medical  college  hospital  but  the  casualty  toll 
there  was  not  known. 

Thousands  fled  the  city  with  only  what 
they  could  carry.  Some  pvished  carts  loaded 
with  food  and  clothes.  Only  a  few  persons 
returned  to  government  jobs  despite  the 
orders  of  the  military  regime. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Mar.  30,  I97i] 

ExcLusivK    On-the-Spot   or   Slattghto   im 

East  Pakistan 

(By  Simon  Drlng) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — In  the  name  o( 
"God  and  a  united  Pakistan"  Dacca  Is  a 
crushed  and  frightened  city. 

After  24  hours  of  shelling  by  units  of 
the  Pakistan  army  as  many  as  7.000  people 
are  dead,  large  areas  of  the  dty  have  been 
leveled,  and  East  Pakistan's  fight  for  Inde- 
pendence has  been  put  to  an  end. 

Despite  claims  by  President  Agha  Muham- 
mad Yahjra  Kahn,  head  of  Pakistan's  military 
government,  that  the  situation  Is  calm,  as 
late  as  Sunday  thousands  of  people  were 
fleeing  to  the  coimtryslde.  The  city  streets 
were  almost  deserted  and  the  slaughter  was 
continuing  In  other  parts  of  the  province. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Army  was  In 
control  of  all  the  towns  and  major  popula- 
tion centers  and  that  resistance  was  minimal 
and  apparently  Ineffective. 

As  of  Sunday,  people  were  still  being  sbot 
at  what  appeared  to  be  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, buildings  were  still  being  destroyed, 
and  the  military  appeared  to  be  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  assert  Its  control  over 
the  73  million  Beng^ese  In  East  Pakistan. 

Although  an  accurate  estimate  of  civilian 
cttsualtles  Is  Impoeslble.  reports  filtering  in 
from  outlying  areas,  Including  Chlttagong, 
ComlUa  and  Jessore.  put  the  figure.  Includ- 
ing Dacca,  at  about  15,000  dead. 

DEATH,    destruction    OBVIOUS 

The  extent  of  death  and  destruction  In 
Dacca  was  obvious:  Students  dead  In  their 
beds,  butchers  In  the  markets  killed  behind 
their  stalls,  women  and  children  burned  to 
death  In  their  houses,  Pakistanis  of  Hindu 
religion  shot  en  masse,  bazaars  and  shopping 
areas  razed  by  fire.  By  Sunday,  the  Pakistani 
flag  flew  over  nearly  every  building  In  the 
city 

Military  casualties  are  not  known  but  at 
least  two  soldiers  have  been  wounded  and 
one  officer  killed. 

The  Bengali  uprising  seemed  to  be  over  for 
the  moment.  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman  was 
seen  being  taken  away  by  the  army  and 
nearly  all  the  top  members  of  his  Awaml 
League  faction  have  also  been  arrested. 

Leading  political  activists  were  arrested, 
others  were  killed  and  the  offices  of  two 
newspapers  that  supported  Mujlb's  Inde- 
pendence movement  were  destroyed. 

The  first  target  of  army  tanks  that  rolled 
Into  Dacca  Thursday  night  was  the  students. 

An  estimated  three  battalions  of  troops 
were  used  In  the  attack  on  Dacca—one 
armored,  one  artillery  and  one  Infantry. 
They  started  leaving  the  barracks  shortly 
before  10  p.m. 

By  11  p.m.,  firing  had  broken  out,  and  the 
people  who  had  started  to  hastily  erect  make- 
shift barricades — overturned  cars,  tree 
stumps,  furniture,  concrete  piping — became 
early  casualties  as  the  troops  rolled  Into 
town. 

Mujlb  was  warned  that  something  was 
happening,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his 
house.  "If  I  go  Into  hiding  they  wUl  bum 
the  whole  of  Dacca  to  find  me,"  he  told  an 
aide  who  escaped  arrest. 

The  students  were  also  warned,  but  those 
who  were  still  around  later  said  most  thought 
they  would  only  be  arrested. 

Led  by  American-supplied  M-24  World 
War  n  tanks,  one  column  of  troops  sped 
to  Dacca  University  shortly  after  midnight. 
Troops  took  over  the  British  Council  library 
and  used  It  as  a  fire  base  to  shell  nearby 
dormlt<H7  areas. 

Caught  by  surprise,  some  200  students  were 
killed  in  Iqbal  Hall,  headquarters  of  the 
mllltantly  antlgovernment  Students  Union 
as  shells  slammed  Into  the  buUdlng  and  their 
rooms  were  sprayed  with  machlnegun  Are. 
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Two  days  later  bodies  were  stlU  smoulder- 
ing In  their  burned-out  rooms,  others  were 
Ottered  outside,  more  floated  In  a  nearby 
IsXe  an  art  student  lay  sprawled  across  his 
easei  seven  teachers  died  In  their  quarters 
and  a  famUy  of  12  were  gunned  down  as 
they  hid  in  an  outhouse. 

The  military  removed  many  of  the  bodies, 
but  the  30  bodies  stUl  there  could  never 
have  accounted  for  all  the  blood  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  Iqbal  Hall. 

At  another  hall  the  dead  were  burled  by 
the  soldiers  In  a  hastily  dug  mass  grave,  then 
bulldozed  over  by  tanks. 

People  living  near  the  university  were 
caught  in  the  Are,  too,  and  200  yards  of 
shantly  houses  running  alongside  a  railway 
line  were  destroyed  during  the  attack. 

Army  patrols  also  razed  a  nearby  market 
area.  The  soldiers  ran  down  between  the 
stalls  killing  their  owners  as  they  slept.  Two 
days  later,  when  it  was  possible  to  get  out 
and  see  all  this,  some  of  the  men  were  still 
lying  as  though  asleep,  their  blankets  pulled 
up  over  their  shoulders. 

In  the  same  district  the  Dacca  Medical 
College  received  direct  bazooka  fire  and  a 
tnoeque  was  badly  damaged. 

As  the  university  came  under  attack, 
columns  of  troops  moved  In  on  the  Rafabag 
headquarters  of  the  East  Pakistan  police  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city. 

Tanks  opened  fire  first,  and  then  the  troops 
moved  in  and  leveled  the  men's  sleeping 
quarters,  firing  Incendiary  rounds  into  the 
bulldmgs. 

It  was  not  known,  even  by  people  living 
opposite,  how  many  died  but  out  of  1,100 
police  based  there  not  many  are  Iselieved  to 
have  escaped. 

ARMORED    CAR   ARRIVES 

As  this  was  going  on,  other  units  had  sur- 
rounded Mujlb's  house.  When  contacted 
shortly  before  1  a.m.  Friday,  he  said  he  was 
expecting  an  attack  any  minute  and  that  be 
had  sent  everyone  except  his  servants  and 
a  bodyguard  away  to  safety. 

A  neighbor  said  that  at  1:10  a.m.  a  tank, 
an  armored  car  and  trucks  loaded  with  troops 
drove  down  the  street  firing  over  the  house. 

"Shlek  you  should  come  down,"  an  officer 
called  to  Mujlb  in  English  as  they  stopped 
outside.  He  replied  by  stepping  out  on  to  his 
balcony  and  saying,  "Yes,  I  am  ready  but 
there  is  no  need  to  fire.  All  you  need  to  have 
done  Is  call  me  on  the  telephone  and  I  would 
have  come." 

The  officer  then  walked  into  the  garden 
of  the  house  and  told  Mujlb:  "You  are  ar- 
rested." 

He  was  taken  away  along  with  three  serv- 
ants, an  aide  and  his  bodyguard,  who  was 
badly  beaten  when  he  started  to  insult  the 
officer.  One  man  was  killed — a  night  watch- 
man hiding  behind  the  fence  of  the  house 
neirt  door. 

By  2  am.  flres  were  burning  all  over  the 
city,  troops  had  occupied  the  university  and 
surrounding  areas,  were  shooting  at  students 
still  in  hiding  and  were  replacing  Bengali 
Independence  flags  with  Pakistani  national 
Oaga. 

There  was  still  heavy  shelling  In  some 
areas,  but  the  flghtlng  was  beginning  to 
slacken. 

Opposite  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  where 
foreign  Journalists  were  detained,  a  platoon 
of  troops  stormed  the  empty  offices  of  The 
People  newspaper,  burning  it  down  along 
with  most  houses  in  the  area  and  killing  a 
hlght  watchman. 

Shortly  before  dawn  most  firing  had 
stopped  and  as  the  sun  came  up  an  eerie 
silence  settled  over  the  city,  deserted  and 
completely  dead  except  for  noise  of  the  crows 
and  the  occasional  convoy  of  troops  or  tanks 
rumbling  by  on  mopplng-up  operations. 


■TRXD   INTO   ALL   THE   HOT7SES 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  At  midday 
Friday,  again  without  warning,  oolumns  of 
troope  poured  Into  the  old  section  of  the 
city  where  more  than  a  million  people  live 
in  a  sprawling  maze  of  narrow  winding 
streets. 

For  the  next  11  hours  they  proceeded  to 
systematically  devastate  large  areas  of  the 
"Old  Town"  as  It  Is  called  where  Mujlb  had 
some  of  his  strongest  support  of  the  people 
in  Dacca. 

"They  suddenly  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  street,"  said  one  old  man,  "then  they 
drove  down  it  firing  into  all  the  houses." 

The  lead  unit  was  followed  by  soldiers 
carrying  cans  of  gasoline.  Those  who  tried 
to  escape  were  shot.  Those  who  stayed  were 
burned  alive.  About  700  men,  women  and 
children  died  there  that  day  between  noon 
and  2  p.m. 

The  same  was  repeated  In  at  least  three 
other  areas,  all  of  them  covering  anything 
up  to  a  half  mile  or  more. 

A8  they  left,  the  soldiers  took  thoee  dead 
they  could  away  with  them  in  trucks  and 
moved  on  to  their  target.  Police  stations  In 
the  Old  Town  were  also  attacked. 

"I  am  looking  for  my  constables."  a  po- 
Uoe  Inspector  said  on  Saturday  morning  as 
h«  wandered  thro\igh  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
bazaars.  "I  have  240  in  my  dlstriot  and  so 
far  I  have  only  found  30  of  them — all  dead." 

One  of  the  blggeot  mwH—rres  of  the  entire 
operation  in  Dacca  took  place  in  the  mndl 
area  of  the  Old  Town.  There  the  soldiers 
made  the  people  come  out  of  their  houses 
and  then  shot  them  In  groups. 

This  area,  too,  was  eventually  rased. 

NEWSPAPER  OmCE  A  TARGET 

Meanwhile,  troops  of  the  East  Bengal  regi- 
ment were  being  used  In  the  suburbs  to 
start  moving  out  toward  the  Industrial  areas 
of  the  city — Tongl  and  Naranganj — both 
about  10  miles  from  the  city  center  and  both 
areas  of  leftist  support  for  Mujlb. 

Firing  continued  in  these  areas  until  early 
Sunday  morning,  but  the  bulk  of  the  opera- 
tion In  the  dty  was  completed  by  Friday 
night. 

One  of  the  last  targets  was  the  dally  Ben- 
gall  language  paper,  Ittefaq.  More  than  400 
people  had  taken  shelter  in  its  offices  when 
the  flghtlng  started. 

At  4  pjn.  Friday  four  tanks  appeared  in 
the  road  outside.  A  half  hour  later  the  build- 
ing was  an  inferno.  By  Saturday  morning 
only  the  charred  remains  of  a  lot  of  corpses 
huddled  In  back  rooms  were  left. 

As  quickly  as  they  appeared  the  troops 
disappeared  off  the  streets.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  radio  announced  the  curfew 
would  be  lifted  from  7  ajiL  until  4  pjn. 

It  then  repeated  the  martial  law  regula- 
tions banning  all  political  activity,  announc- 
ing press  censorship  and  ordering  all  govern- 
ment employes  to  report  back  for  work  and 
for  all  privately  owived  weapons  to  be  handed 
in  to  authorities. 

PANIC    8RB    IN 

Magically  the  city  returned  to  life  Satur- 
day and  panic  set  in.  By  10  ajn.,  with  palls 
of  black  smoke  still  hanging  over  large  areas 
of  the  Old  Town  and  out  in  the  distance  to- 
ward the  Industrial  areas,  the  streets  were 
packed  with  people  leaving  town. 

By  car.  In  rickshaws  but  mostly  on  foot 
oarrylng  their  possessions  with  them,  the 
people  of  Dacca  were  fleeing. 

By  midday  they  were  on  the  move  In  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  4,  1971] 

Pakistan  is  Exterminatino  the  Bengalis 

(By  John  E.  Woodruff) 

(Less  than  four  months  ago,  the  West 

Pakistan  Army  said  It  could  not  send  sol- 


diers and  helicopters  to  East  Bengal  to  save 
survivors  of  the  cyclone  that  took  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Oanges.  If  troops  and  helicopters  were  moved 
from  West  Pakistan,  India  might  attack,  the 
Army  said.  By  the  time  the  Army  Statement 
was  Issued,  India  was  increasing  Its  offers  of 
relief  aid  for  the  cyclone  victims.) 

"DOMINION"     NEWZEALAND     DAILY 

"Newzealand  should  quickly  appeal  to 
Pakistan  to  stop  bloodshed.  In  all  conscience 
scale  of  klUlng  demands  we  do  something. 

"Reports  fllterlng  out  of  East  Pakistan 
suggest  slaughter  to  unprecedented  degree 
as  President  Yahya  Kahn  army  seeks  to  mend 
with  savage  indiscriminate  force  fracture 
that  has  sundered  nations.  .  .  .  urgent  need 
is  to  stop  killing  and  get  relief  supplies  in 
and  Newzealand  should  say  so." 

Today,  that  same  West  Pakistan  Army 
shows  every  sign  of  being  prepared  to  send 
Its  last  soldier  to  more  populous  East  Bengal, 
If  necessary,  in  an  all-out  effort  to  shoot  to 
death  the  results  of  last  December's  elections. 

No  room  remains  for  doubt  as  to  the 
Punjabi-dominated  Army's  determination  to 
go  the  whole  distance. 

For  the  only  justification  that  could  ever 
emerge  for  the  grisly  scenes  of  a  week  ago 
Thursday  and  Friday  would  be  a  total  victory 
of  bullets  over  the  nonviolent  attempts  of 
the  Bengalis  to  put  in  power  the  men  they 
had  elected  in  polling  sanctioned  by  the 
Army. 

NXWalCEN    TOtTRED    CARNAGE 

Correspondents  interned  last  week  at  the 
plush  Dacca  Intercontinental  Hotel  could 
see  only  fragments  of  what  was  taking  place 
outside — a  few  soldiers  shooting  into  civilian 
buildings,  a  machine-gun  opening  up  on  a 
dozen  empty-handed  youths,  the  Army  set- 
ting flre  to  civilian  business  places. 

But  two  European  newsmen  evaded  the 
Army  and  stayed  behind  a  few  extra  days 
and  they  managed  to  tour  some  of  the  cam- 
age  before  they  were  found  out  and  expelled. 

Their  reports  have  confirmed  the  worst 
fears  of  those  who  were  only  able  to  surmise 
the  meaning  of  cannon  reports  and  pro- 
longed bursts  of  machine-gun  and  auto- 
matlc-rlfie  fire  coming  from  the  new  cam- 
pus of  Dacca  University,  where  two  burning 
buildings  lighted  the  sky  for  hours  with 
their  fiames. 

BLXJit   RESmENTS   gTTT.im 

Hundreds  of  students  were  burned  up  In 
their  beds  and  hundreds  more  were  buried 
in  a  mass  grave,  according  to  reports  filed  by 
the  two  newsmen  who  said  they  toured  the 
scene. 

They  also  confirmed  previoxis  reliable  dip- 
lomatic reports  that  large  stretches  of  bam- 
boo slums  were  surrounded  and  set  afire, 
their  residents  shot  when  they  tried  to  flee. 

The  only  bond  between  West  Pakistan 
and  East  Bengal — other  than  the  West  Pak- 
istan Army  Itself — is  the  Muslim  faith,  for 
which  the  divided  country  was  created  as  a 
haven  against  Hindu -Muslim  religious  mur- 
ders when  India  was  partitiomed. 

Even  today,  the  Army  exercises  its  author- 
ity In  the  name  of  "the  Islamic  state  of 
Pakistan."  Yet  burning  a  hiunan  being,  alive 
or  dead,  is  unequivocally  forbidden  by  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  It  is  also  a  favorite 
crime  charged  to  Hindus  by  West  Pakistani 
Muslims. 

Such  attacks  upon  fellow  Muslims  in  the 
name  of  an  Islamic  state  can  be  vindicated, 
even  in  the  eyee  of  other  Mohammedan 
countries  from  which  West  Pakistan  Is  ap- 
parently already  seeking  aid,  only  by  a  total 
military  victory.  And  any  military  victory 
will  reqtiire  growing,  not  diminishing,  blood- 
shed as  the  Bengalis — unified  to  a  man  for 
the  first  time  In  decades — struggle  to  resist. 

Clues  as  to  how  cooly  the  West  Pakistanis 
bad  calculated  their  plan  to  shoot  and  bum 
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the  Bengalis  Into  submission  are  provided 
by  the  personal  actions  of  some  Weet  Paki- 
stani poimcans  at  the  Hotel  Interoontiaental 
on  the  night  the  holocavist  started. 

[From  the  London  Times.  Apr.  2, 19111 1 
PoLmcAL  AND  ijrnojJtcrtJAi.  LT*na»a  b»iNO 
Wipm  Ottt  In  Wa*  or  OiNocmK 
(By  Louis  Heren) 
The  Pakistan  Army  U  alleged  to  have  ^aged 
a  war  of  genocide  In  East  Pakistan.  The  ob- 
jective Is  said  to  be  the  elimination  of  the 
political  and  Intellectual  leadership,  and  It 
might  well  have  been  achieved.  I 

Old  religious  enmities  are  also  said  t^  have 
been  revived.  Tho\isands  of  Hlndxis  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  slaughtered  by  Muslim 
troops.  J 

This  and  other  charges  were  made  14  Lon- 
don yesterday  by  a  young  man  whb  left 
Dacca  earlier  this  week  after  spending  the 
past  two  years  there.  For  many  reaso^  his 
name  cannot  be  revealed,  but  I  know  l^im  to 
be  a  level-headed  and  responsible  man. 

He  confirmed  that  Shaikh  Mujlbui*  Rah- 
man, the  East  Bengal  leader,  escape  the 
carnage,  but  11  members  of  his  bodyguard 
were  killed.  , 

The  Shaikh  was  arrested  by  troops  last 
Thursday,  held  \n  the  Adamju  school  for  two 
days,  and  then  flown  to  Weet  Pakistan.  He  Is 
believed  to  be  held  In  Multan. 

According  to  this  informant,  a  sysi 
pattern  of  physical  and  psychologli 
structlon  became  apparent  even  durl 
first  night  of  fighting  on  March  25 
after.  It  became  clear  that  certain 
had  been  selected  to  be  the  victims  o 
pletely  unreetralned  brutality. 

These  included  Awaml  League  leadeis.  stu- 
dents (who  are  the  most  radical  members 
of  the  League) ,  professors  and  their  fapillles, 
and  any  Hindu  who  could  be  found. 

The  Army  commanders  had  apptrently 
concluded  that  the  students  were  ttte  nu- 
cleus of  a  future  Bengali  independencejmove- 
ment.  The  professors  represented  the  East 
Pakistan  mtelllgentsla,  vital  for  the  admini- 
stration of  a  future  Independent  Bengal. 

The  reason  for  killing  the  Awaml  teague 
leaders  was  s«lf-ovident.  As  for  the  Hindus, 
my  informant  is  convinced  that  the  troops 
were  led  to  believe  that  they  were  the  inallgn 
force  behind  the  secessionist  movemenft. 

No  single  observer  could  possibly  h^ve  ob- 
served all  that  went  on  during  the  fl^e  days 
of  fighting,  but  what  follows  was  actually 
seen. 

At  the  University  of  Dacca,  the  residential 
dormitory  Jangamath  Hall,  was  reserved 
for  Hindu  students.  Tank  tracks  led  to  the 
wall  of  the  compound,  which  hac^  been 
blasted  down.  J 

Outside  the  buUdlng  there  was  4  fresh 
iTMss  gjrave.  Inside  blood  streametl  from 
every  room  which  had  also  been  looted. 
There  were  bodies  of  six  savagely-kUltd  men 
m  the  servants'  quarters  near  by.     I 

In  the  apartments  of  the  facultj  staff. 
children  were  seen  shot  dead  in  thelt  beds. 
The  dead  bodies  of  what  appeared  to  I  be  the 
entire  family  of  a  senior  professori  were 
found  In  another  apartment. 

Outside  were  seen  the  bodies  of  students 
still  clutching  lathis,  or  bamboo  sta^'es.  In 
their  hands.  There  were  bloody  footprints  on 
the  central  staircase,  and  splotches  ot  blood 
trickled  down  the  outside  wall  of  thei  build- 
ing. 

In  two  of  the  old  city's  largest  bazaars, 
one  entirely  Hindu  and  the  other  predom- 
inantly so,  the  stench  of  dead  and  liumlng 
bodies  was  so  overpowering  that  tl|e  sur- 
vivors walked  about  with  cloths  ov«  their 
noses.  At  least  seven  or  eight  bodies  were 
seen  in  the  rubble  of  ruined  buildings  and 
on  refuse  dumps. 

In  one  house,  my  Informant  saw  tl^e  still- 
warm  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  be«n  shot 
to  death  minutes  before.  It  waa  surrpunded 
by  his  walling  wives. 


This  is  what  was  actually  seen.  What  fol- 
lows la  an  account  of  what  happened  during 
the  five  days  of  the  fighting.  Paru  of  It  are 
reports  received  from  friends  before  he 
left  Dacca. 

The  Army  moved  In,  In  force,  to  occupy 
key  points  of  the  town  shortly  before  mid- 
night on  March  25.  President  Yahya  Khan 
had  departed  for  Karachi  only  a  few  houra 
before,  and  the  assumption  was  that  the 
troops  acted  on  his  personal  instructions. 
Aooording  to  official  spokesmen,  the  Army 
had  been  warned  of  a  plot  to  barricade  all 
the  approaches  to  the  cantonment  shortly 
after  the  President's  departure.  Barricades 
had  certainly  gone  up  throughout  the  dty, 
and  from  midnight  until  noon  the  next  day, 
Dacca  echoed  with  the  soxinds  of  firing  from 
heavy  artUlery,  heavy  machine-guns  and 
other  automatic  weapona. 

Throughout  the  night,  there  waa  the  glare 
of  large  fires  and  tracer  bullets. 

By  dawn,  a  large  pall  of  smoke  covered 
much  of  the  city  and  drifted  slowly  north- 
wartLs  towards  the  wealthy  suburb  of  Gul- 
shan.  Fires  were  also  seen  in  the  Blhari 
area,  the  scene  of  communal  friction  earlier 
In  the  month. 

A  "shoot  to  kill"  curfew  waa  lmi>08ed  upon 
the  city  on  March  26.  Soldlera  were  seen 
firing  with  automatic  weapons  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Oomanl,  a  rvtlred  Bengal  Army 
officer. 

Shooting  and  fires  continued  through  the 
night,  but  lees  violently,  and  the  curfew  waa 
relaxed  for  five  hours  on  Saturday  March 
37. 

During  a  walk  through  the  newer  part  of 
the  city,  destroyed  barricades  and  squatters' 
huts  were  seen  everywhere. 

In  the  older  part  of  the  city,  near  the 
police  lines,  there  was  complete  destruction 
everywhere.  It  waa  understood  that  the  only 
strong  resistance  to  the  Army  took  place 
here,  with  the  help  of  policemen  and  troops 
of  the  East  Pakistan  Rifles.  They  were  said 
to  have  been  massacred  for  their  temerity. 

Refugees  were  already  beginning  to  leave 
the  city.  Most  of  them  carried  only  a  small 
bundle  of  clothes. 

The  curfew  was  again  lifted  on  Sunday  to 
allow  families  to  buy  food,  but  the  New 
Market  was  almost  completely  destroyed. 

At  the  Ramna  racecourse,  the  two  small 
villages  and  shrines  of  Hindu  herdsmen 
were  burnt  and  utterly  destroyed.  Many 
bodies  were  seen  In  the  rubble,  and  the  few 
remaining  villagers  were  dazed  and  terri- 
fied. 

The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  East  Pak- 
istan would  be  without  political  and  Intel- 
lectual leadership  for  at  least  a  decade,  and 
perhaps  a  generation. 

WoBSX  Than  nr  Hitler's  OEKMAirr 

London,  March  81:  A  Pakistani  law  stu- 
dent said  yesterday  that  he  saw  Pakistani 
troops  shooting  women  and  children  In  Dacca 
"like  boys  playing  with  toy  guns." 

"It  IB  genocide  and  a  massacre.  People  are 
being  butchered.  It  Is  worse  than  what  hap- 
pened In  Hitler's  Germany.  Hitler  dldnt  klU 
his  own  people." 

The  student,  Mr.  Shamsul  Alam,  flew  from 
the  smouldering  Bast  Pakistani  capital  to 
London  via  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Alam,  31.  former  President  of  the 
Pakistan  Youth  Federation  In  Britain, 
claimed  that  he  was  carrying  a  message  from 
the  Awaml  League  leader.  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman  appealing  to  the  British  public. 

Describing  the  chaos  in  Dacca,  Mr.  Alam 
said:  "The  military  set  the  houses  on  Are 
and  when  the  people  ran  out  they  shot  them. 
In  the  streets  there  were  tanks  and  armoured 
cars  and  I  could  hear  sten  guns,  machine 
guns,  rifles  and  cannon  fire.  They  were  firing 
aimlessly,  no  matter  whether  at  women  or 
children. 

"On  the  way  to  the  airport,  I  saw  about 


100  decomposing  bodies  collected  together 
and  the  birds  were  eating  them." 

Mr.  Alam  said  one-third  of  the  staff  at 
Dacca  University  were  dead  and  students 
were  killed  In  their  beds.  He  estimated  1.000 
East  Pakistan  police  officers  were  "butchered 
with  sten  gtms." 

Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman,  he  said,  bad 
asked  him  to  tell  Britain  "and  the  whole 
world  of  the  terrible  situation  the  Bengalis 
are  facing." 

{From  The  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,  1971] 
An  Internal  Matter? 

Washington  is  following  a  dangerously 
short-slighted  policy  In  continuing  to  insist 
that  the  Pakistani  military  government's 
slaughter  of  democratically  elected  leaders 
and  repression  of  the  majority  of  Ite  popula- 
tion in  East  Pakistan  Is  strictly  "an  Internal 
matter."  Although  the  army  appears  to  have 
the  Bengali  uprising  under  control  for  the 
moment,  the  bloodbath  In  "Bangla  Desh"  has 
immediate  and  long-run  Implications  that 
the  world  community  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

The  Immediate  international  concern  must 
be  for  the  human  suffering  In  East  Pakistan. 
The  ruthless  slaughter  of  resistors  euid  1d< 
nocent  civilians,  especially  members  of  po- 
tential leadership  groups,  appears  to  be  con- 
tinuing. Moreover,  the  disruption  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  caused  by  the  fighting 
Is  bound  to  create  widespread  hardship  over 
a  fHx>longed  period.  There  is  ample  evidence 
to  justify  a  strong  plea  by  the  world  com- 
munity for  an  immediate  end  to  the  blood- 
shed and  for  the  admission  of  International 
relief  agencies  into  East  Pakistan. 

The  Pakistan  Oovernment  itself  has  made 
this  conflict  an  international  issue  by  at- 
tempting to  place  the  blame  for  Bengali  re- 
sistance on  neighboring  India.  If  deep- 
rooted — and  now  profoundly  aggravated-- 
Bengall  grievances  are  allowed  to  fester, 
mounting  tensions  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan could  explode  into  a  war  that  might 
quickly  involve  one  or  more  of  the  major 
powers.  The  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil and  Its  member  states  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  responsibility  to  do  all  that  Is 
In  their  power  to  try  to  forestall  such  a 
development. 

A  particularly  h*avy  burden  of  responsi- 
bility falls  on  the  United  States  Government 
since  Washington's  eutds  provide  the  prin- 
cipal muscle  of  West  Pakistan's  military 
power  and  American  economic  aid  will  be- 
come increasingly  crucial  for  the  Pakistani 
Government's  survival.  Washington  has  the 
leveraige  to  support  democratic  and  peaceful 
development  In  Pakistan.  Continued  blind 
backing  for  the  military  regime  In  Islamabad 
can  only  lead  to  disaster  for  this  country's 
substantial  Interests  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8, 1971) 
Copter  Vrrw  or  East  Pakistan  :  Vast 

DESTRtJCTION  rot  NO  FIGHTING 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Brown) 
MTMXNsiNaH,  Pakistan — From  a  helicop- 
ter flying  over  the  eastern  region  of  East 
Pakistan,  vast  destruction  could  be  seen  in 
towns  and  villages  but  no  evidence  of  con- 
tinuing fighting. 

There  is  virtually  no  battle  damage,  how- 
ever, In  the  city  of  Mymensingh,  which  was 
captuj-ed  by  Government  soldiers  from  sep- 
aratist Bengali  troops  In  a  one-day  battle 
April  16.  But  a  visit  here  U  a  visit  to  a  dty 
of  desolation. 

Apart  from  a  handful  of  people  at  the 
market  place,  who  carefully  saluted  pa«lng 
army  Jeeps,  the  city  was  virtually  deserted. 

ORATKS  IN  THE  BTBXET8 

At  intervals  along  streets  Uned  with  ram- 
shackle houses  bodies  have  been  buried  tt 
shallow  graves  and  covered  with  piles  of  red 
bricks.  Bodies  covered  with  bricks  are  found 
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even  on  the  porehea  of  houaea,  which  them- 
selves are  unoccupied  and  closed. 

Authorities  said  that  of  a  heavily  armed 
Bengali  Insurgent  group  of  about  1 ,000.  near- 
ly all  had  been  killed  In  the  fighting.  The 
ingurgente  were  said  to  have  been  well  en- 
trenched and  armed  with  anti-aircraft  ma- 
chine guns,  mortars  and  rocket  laondiers, 
largely  of  Indian  origin. 

Officials  also  said  tbat,  before  the  Oovern- 
ment soldiers  took  the  city,  the  BengaUs  bad 
killed  at  least  1,000  Blbart  or  non-Bengali 
residents.  Army  officials  Introduced  corre- 
spondents to  people  who  said  there  had  been 
a  slaughter  of  Blhari  resident*  by  the  domi- 
nant Bengali  group  led  by  members  of  the 
Awaml  League,  the  poUtlcal  i>arty  that  waa 
outlawed  by  the  central  Oovernment  aeon 
after  the  mlUtary  actton  began  In  Xaat  Paki- 
stan on  March  25. 

["There  were  6.000  non-Bengalis  where  1 
lived  and  now  there  are  25  survivors,"  The 
Associated  Press  quoted  the  assistant  post- 
master as  having  said.] 

Officers  from  West  Pakistan  commanding 
the  forces  occupying  this  region  decline  to 
disclose  overall  casuttlty  figures  In  Mymen- 
singh District,  which  la  described  as  the 
most  populous  single  district  In  all  south 
Asia.  Such  figures.  In  any  case,  may  not  be 
known. 

"There  were  so  many  bodies  here."  one 
officer  said.  "It  was  impossible  to  Identify 
them  or  bury  them." 

He  said  they  had  to  be  thrown  Into  the 
Brahuaputra  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges 
For  the  last  two  months,  it  Is  said,  swarms 
of  vultures  have  been  gathering  In  the  area. 

The  main  loss  of  life  here  apparently  oc- 
curred in  the  fields  and  fruit  groves  outside 
Mymgenslngh,  and  In  clust  of  huts  that 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

In  Dacca,  capital  of  East  Pakistan,  corre- 
spondents were  shown  three  prisoners  said 
to  have  been  captured  from  the  ranks  of 
Infiltrating  Indian  forces  inside  Pakistan. 

ARMT  CONTROLS  TOWNS 

The  three  men  said  that  they  bad  been 
sent  to  Indian  border  posts  and  hxul  re- 
moved their  unit  badges  before  crossing  the 
frontier.  Pakistani  authorities  said  that  they 
bad  captured  five  Indian  border  guards  In 
all.  one  of  them  wounded. 

There  seems  little  question  at  this  point 
that  the  army  Is  In  full  control  of  all  major 
towns  of  East  Pakistan,  most  of  which  have 
been  evacuated  by  at  least  half  the  resi- 
dents. 

Army  officials  said  that  pockets  of  resist- 
ance continue.  They  said  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  blow  up  bridges  and  other  lines 
of  communication  but  that  search-and-de- 
stroy  operations  with  helicopter  support  were 
rapidly  neutralizing  these. 


TACTICS  EMPLOYED  AGAINST 
DEMONSTRATORS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  procedures  used  by 
police  and  other  local  and  Federal  oflEl- 
cials  In  arresting,  detaining,  and  process- 
ing persons  taken  into  custody  during 
last  week's  antiwar  draionstrations  con- 
tinues unabated. 

I  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  tactics 
employed  by  last  week's  demonstrators.  I 
beliere  such  tactics  led  us  away  from 
rather  than  toward  the  goal  of  ending 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  problems  faced  by  the  police 
and  other  local  and  Federal  oificials  In 
discharging  their  obligations  to  TTn^ipt-aJ" 
order  and  prevent  disruption  of  traSBc 
during  massive  demonstrations  and  civil 
disobedience.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any 
citizen  has  a  constitutional  right  to  shut 


down  his  government.  I  flnaly  brileve 

that  it  is  only  right  and  proper  to  arreet 
and  prosecute  those  who  violate  the  law. 
However,  I  was  deply  disturbed  by  those 
Instances  in  which  the  arbitrary  suq?en- 
slon  of  constitutional  guarantees  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  was  evident.  Wbolly 
innocent  citizens  were  arrested  without 
probable  cause  and  detained  along  with 
those  actively  engaged  in  illegal  activity. 
Subsequently,  many  were  coerced  into 
submitting  to  being  fingerprinted  and 
photographed  and  required  to  help  create 
fraudulent  arrest  records  as  a  c<mdition 
for  release  on  bedl.  I  will  not  retrace  here 
the  many  specific  examples  of  these  vio- 
lators of  constitutional  guarantees  pub- 
lished In  the  press  or  brought  perscmsdly 
to  my  attention.  But  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  some  rather  fundamental  and  dis- 
turbing questions  raised  by  the  events  of 
last  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  Washington  Poet 
of  May  6.  It  said: 

In  the  Nixon  Administration's  first  formal 
response  to  criticism  of  the  mass  arrest  proce- 
dure, an  assistant  attorney  general  told  a 
North  Carolina  audience  that  the  circum- 
stances were  extraordinary  Monday.  Justify- 
ing suspension  ol  normal  law  enforcement 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  in  Germany  In  the 
1930's,  in  Greece  in  the  1960's,  in  country 
after  country  that  has  evolved  into  a 
police  state,  the  first  step  came  when  con- 
stitutional liberties  and  guarantees  were 
dispensed  with  because  of  "extraordinary 
circumstances."  Almost  invariably  this 
was  done  in  the  name  of  preserving  order 
and  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  public. 

As  I  observed  earlier,  I  was  not  and 
am  not  in  sjmipathy  with  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  last  week's  demonstrators.  But 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  real  test 
of  whether  we  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Its  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  comes  when  the  rights  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  not  in  sjrm- 
imthy  are  being  violated.  It  is  then  that 
we  must  exercise  the  greatest  care  that 
we  do  not  waver  in  our  sui>port  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 
All  of  us  might  do  well  to  remember  the 
comments  of  Pastor  Niemoller  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  In  Germany  when  he 
said: 

They  came  after  the  Jews.  And  I  was  not 
a  Jew.  So  I  did  not  object. 

Then  they  came  after  the  Catholics.  And 
I  was  not  a  Catholic.  So  I  did  not  object. 

Then  they  came  after  the  trade  unionists. 
I  was  not  a  trade  unionist.  So  I  did  not  ob- 
ject. 

Then  they  came  after  me.  And  there  was 
no  one  left  to  object. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  object  to  fla- 
grant and  arbitrary  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional guartmtees  experienced  here 
last  week.  We  must  object  because  his- 
tory has  shown  that  oppression  very  fre- 
quently has  irmocent  origins.  As  the  great 
Justice  LouiB  D.  Brandeis  once  observed: 

The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 
insldloiu  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well 
meaning,  but  without  understanding. 

Admittedly  the  circumstances  last 
week  were  "extraordinary"  and  I  feel 
certain  that  most  of  those  who  made  the 
decisions  to  arbitrarily  suspend  c<mstitu- 


tional  guarantees  to  deal  with  it  were 

well  meaning. 

But  what  they  should  have  understood 
and  What  all  of  us  must  imderstand  Is 
that  the  true  test  of  ezactiy  what  our 
CcHistitution  and  its  giiarantees  are 
worth  comes  when  we  are  faced  with 
"extraordinary  circumstances."  If  imder 
such  circumstances  our  government,  lo- 
cal. State,  or  Pedertd.  can  simply  con- 
veniently overlook  the  necessity  to  com- 
ply with  the  Constitution  then  we  are 
well  on  our  way  to  having  a  Constituticm 
that  Is  worthless  as  a  guarantee  of  Jus- 
tice. 

A  year  ago.  In  a  letter  to  Representa- 
tive GxRALD  PORD,  President  Nixon  made 
a  rather  significant  observation  concern- 
ing a  basic  principle  of  constitutional 
law,  an  observation  with  which  I  wholly 
agree.  He  wrote: 

A  basic  principle  of  constitutional  law  Is 
that  there  are  not  trivial  or  less  Important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  no 
constitutional  comers  that  may  safely  be 
cut  In  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  The  Con- 
stitution Is  Indivisible.  It  must  be  read  as  a 
whole.  No  provision  of  It,  none  of  the  great 
guarantees  of  the  BUI  of  Rlgihts  Is  secure  If 
we  are  vriUlng  to  say  that  any  provision  can 
be  dealt  with  lightly  in  order  to  achieve  one 
or  another  immediate  end.  Neither  high  pur- 
pose or  expediency  is  a  good  excuse.  We 
damage  respect  for  law.  we  feed  cynicsil  at- 
titudes toward  law,  whenever  we  ride  rough- 
shod over  any  law,  let  alone  any  constitu- 
tional provision,  becaiise  we  are  Impatient 
to  achieve  our  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  trouble  with  prin- 
ciples and  with  constitutions  is  that  they 
are  much  easier  to  talk  about  than  they 
are  to  live  up  to. 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
steel  industry  has  annoimced  a  6.25-per- 
cent price  rise  on  sheet  and  strip  items 
which  cover  about  one-third  of  all  steel 
shipments.  It  is  the  type  of  steel  used 
primarily  in  automobiles  and  household 
appliances,  and  constitutes  the  largest 
single  category  of  steel  products. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Increase  will 
reverberate  through  the  price  structure 
of  our  economy  and  add  fuel  to  the  al- 
ready rampant  infl«^<^»"  At  a  hearing 
last  week.  Prof.  Aaron  Gordon,  eminent 
professor  of  economics  and  an  expert  on 
economic  statistics,  questioned  the  ad- 
ministration's frequent  predictions  that 
inflation  would  diminish  and  said  there 
is  a  probaUllty  of  intensified  Inflation 
dumg  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  steel  In- 
crease helps  to  insure  it. 

And  what  has  the  administration  done 
in  the  face  of  this  threat?  They  have 
feebly  expressed  "disappointment"  but 
make  very  clear  that  it  does  not  plan  to 
take  any  further  action.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  takes  the  position 
that  they  expected  It  and  that,  therefore, 
nothing  can  be  done  or  should  be  done. 

In  an  editorial  this  morning,  the  New 
York  Times  says: 

The  vapidity  of  the  Admlnlstratlon'B  pro- 
gram for  curbing  the  wage-prioc  spiral  has 
never  been  more  dismayingly  evident  than 
In  Its  approach  to  the  steel  Indvistry. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  failure  of 
the  administration  to  adopt  an  effective 
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wage-price  policy  along  the  lines  set 
forth  countless  times  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  is  an  ominous  failute 
of  policy  responsibility  by  the  admiift- 
istration. 

President  Nixon  recently  expressed 
dismay  over  the  fact  that  America's  shate 
of  world  steel  production  dropped  from 
50  to  20  percent  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. I  urge  him  to  ponder  the  fact 
that  the  steel  industry  has  traditionally 
reacted  to  reduced  demand  growth  >y 
raising  prices — exactly  the  opposite  of 
traditional  economic  conduct.  Higher 
prices  force  a  lower  rate  of  operation 
which  generally  Is  accompanied  by  a  lov- 
er increase  in  productivity.  Such  price  in- 
creases serve  to  generate  a  vicious  circle 
of  stagnancy  which  is  further  abetted 
by  a  traditionally  weak  modernization 
policy  in  the  steel  industry.  No  wonder 
that  foreign  competition  is  cutting  in|to 
their  market  heavily.  How  can  the  UiS. 
steel  industry  compete  if  it  falls  behlid 
In  productivity?  ! 

What  makes  It  worse  is  the  possibility 
that  the  steel  industry  will  try  to  per- 
petrate another  increase  later  this  sum- 
mer after  the  wage  negotiations.  The  in- 
dustry has  already  tried  to  justify  tfie 
present  increase  on  the  basis  of  p$st 
wage  rises. 

Mr.  President,  imless  President  Nlmn 
immediately  adopts  stronger  policies,  aiid 
specifically  an  effective  wage  price  pco- 
gram,  this  country  will  suffer  an  inten- 
sification of  inflation  even  with  the  6- 
percent  unemployment  that  will  prevail 
for  most  or  all  of  this  year.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Nfew 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoitrusioN  IN  Stkh- 
Th«  vapidity  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  curbing  the  wage-price  spiral  ias 
never  been  more  dismayingly  evidect  than  i  In 
its  approach  to  the  steel  Industry.  Even  n^w, 
with  the  dollar  in  acute  trouble  In  w(*ld 
money  markets  and  with  the  wholesale  pilce 
index  signaling  another  upsurge  In  domestic 
Inflation,  the  White  House  has  thrown  a 
mantle  of  total  confusion  over  developments 
In  this  moet  basic  of  American  industries. 

Last  January,  when  Bethlehem  Steel  $n- 
nounced  a  12  per  cent  increase  In  structural 
steel  prices,  Preeldent  Nixon  made  plain  hla 
extreme  displeasure  and  hinted  that  he  might 
retaliate  by  letting  more  foreign  steel  ICto 
this  country.  Action  by  United  States  Steel  to 
trim  the  increase  to  6.8  per  cent  ended  that 
confrontation. 

Now  United  States  Steel  has  taken  the  Itad 
In  a  price  rise  averaging  8.25  per  cent  on  the 
types  of  steel  used  to  make  automobiles,  fcp- 
pllances  and  other  consumer  goods.  This  time 
the  White  House  says  It  la  "disappointed" 
but  emphasizes  that  It  doesn't  plan  to  seek  a 
rollback.  The  Coxincll  of  Economic  Advl»er8 
shruga  off  the  Increase  as  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  round  that  began  with  hlAer 
prices  for  construction  steel.  A  spokeaqian 
says  the  covincll's  real  concern  Is  over  Ithe 
danger  of  another  Jump  In  steel  prices  aiter 
the  Industry's  crucial  wsige  negotiations  this 
summer.  , 

Antt  what  U  the  Administration's  conitrl- 
hutlon  to  a  moderate  settlement  in  tlioae 
talks?  More  confusion.  In  mld-Aprll,  tftei 
holding  aloof  frMn  pattern -setting  negotla- 
*Jons  to  the  can  industry,  the  Prealdetit'B 


economic  advisers  Issued  an  "Inflation  alert" 
In  which  they  warned  that  extension  of  the 
can  settlement  to  steel  would  tindermlne 
that  Industry's  ability  to  compete  with  for- 
eign steelmakers  and  sharply  out  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  domestic  mills. 

In  a  news  conference  last  weekened  the 
Preeldent  underscored  this  warning  by  de- 
claring that  Americas  share  of  world  steel 
production  had  dropped  from  60  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  In  the  last  two  decades  and  that 
the  Industry  would  loee  Its  ability  to  com- 
pete If  the  forthcoming  labor  agreement  did 
not  reflect  "competitive  realities." 

The  very  next  day  reports  came  out  of 
Washington  that  some  of  the  President's 
closest  advisers  were  resigned  to  a  steel  set- 
tlement as  high  as  the  one  In  the  can  In- 
dustry. "Anyone  who  thinks  the  settlement 
In  steel  will  be  less  than  the  can  settlement 
Is  out  of  his  mind,"  was  the  crisp  summary 
one  high  official  gave  of  the  White  House 
attitude. 

Union  leaders,  already  under  Intense  rank- 
and-file  pressure,  are  bound  to  take  the  new 
price  Increases  In  steel  and  the  absence  of 
any  Inclination  by  the  Administration  to  In- 
stitute a  comprehensive  Incomes  policy  as  a 
green  light  for  wage  Increases  f su-  In  excess  of 
productivity.  The  inevitable  result  will  be 
more  Inflation,  a  further  weakening  of  the 
dollar's  international  standing  and  more 
trouble  for  American  steelmakers  and  steel - 
workers  In  withstanding  overseas  competi- 
tion. 


THE  NEED  TO  APPOINT 
FEMALE   PAGES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  for  the 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  girls  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  as  Senate  pages.  We  discussed  a 
similar  issue  last  year,  during  the  debate 
on  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. WhUe  the  measure  ultimately  was 
defeated  by  the  addition  of  extraneous 
amendments,  the  quality  of  debate  was 
high.  I  hope  that  this  year,  as  before,  the 
Senate  will  pay  serious  attention  to  the 
need  to  insure  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  both  men  and  women. 

Today,  the  question  of  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women  is  again  before  us.  The 
resolution  should  not  require  prolonged 
debate.  We  are  not  being  asked  to  de- 
termine constitutional  law.  To  me  the 
Issue  is  simple:  Admission  of  female 
pages  would  reinforce  the  desire  of  this 
Chamber  to  be  as  representative  as  pos- 
sible—to discard  old  myths  when  they 
have  been  proven  false  and  discrimina- 
tory. 

During  a  time  of  citizen  concern  over 
the  broad  questions  of  civil,  legal,  and 
human  rights  this  body  must  continue  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  in  support  of 
these  rights.  And  there  is  no  good  reason 
not  to  do  so  by  admitting  female  pages. 

Of  course,  some  are  concerned  that 
page  duties  are  physically  too  strenuous 
or  that  the  hours  are  irregular.  While 
these  concerns  are  sincerely  voiced,  they 
are  not  decisive.  For  the  fact  is  that  girls 
have  been  employed  during  equally  ir- 
regular hours  in  the  Senate  mail  rooms 
performing  tasks  which  are  physically 
more  demanding  than  those  of  pages. 
Clear  precedent  has  already  been  estab- 
lished by  this  body. 

Finally,  page  duty  is  an  education  as 
well  as  a  Job  opportunity — and  equal 


educational  opportunity  has  long  been  a 
theme  of  congressional  legislation. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  work  of  a 
Senate  page  is  hard,  exhausUng,  and 
sometimes  tedious.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  it  is  also  one  of  the  finest  op- 
portunities  for  a  student  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical and  intimate  understanding  of  re- 
presentative Government.  All  of  us  at 
some  time  or  another  have  pleaded  with 
a  group  of  young  people  to  be  more  rraj- 
istic  or  pragmatic  in  the  demands  they 
place  upon  Congress.  I  have  often  wished 
that  I  could  share  with  these  young  peo- 
ple— both  men  and  women — a  firsthand 
understanding  of  Congress  and  its  in- 
tricacies. Appointing  a  Senate  page  is 
one  way  to  do  so. 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion and  expand  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  a  page  to  women  as  well  as  men. 
For  they  are  all  citizens  and  future  (pin- 
ion makers. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ERVIN 
BEFORE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMTTTEE 
ON  EMPLOYEE  PRIVACY  AND 
S.  1438 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Employee  Benefits  which  is  holding 
hearings  on  employee  privacy  legislation 
such  as  S.  1438,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill  was  passed  by  over- 
whelming votes  of  the  Senate  in  the  last 
two  Congresses.  It  Is  now  cosponsored 
by  51  Senators. 

I  told  the  House  subcommittee  that 
tlie  privacy  and  constitutional  rights  of 
employees  and  applicants  for  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  require  the 
protection  of  a  law  such  as  S.  1438  would 
provide. 

There  has  been  a  serious  need  for  such 
a  law  for  many  years.  With  the  recent 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  unprecedented  extension  of  its  pow- 
ers, its  attitudes  toward  its  employees 
will  affect  the  lives  and  privacy  of  more 
Americans  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. 

There  are  some  outrageous  invasions 
of  individual  privacy  and  violations  of 
rights  which  take  place  today.  Many  of 
them  are  sanctioned  by  Government  and 
powerful  private  economic  interests. 

The  individual,  even  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, has  few  enough  chances  to  chal- 
lenge or  halt  many  of  these.  I  believe 
my  privacy  bill  offers  every  Member  of 
Congress  an  immediate  chance  to  halt 
some  of  the  privacy  invasions.  Fifty-one 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  cosponsored 
the  bill  as  S.  1438  this  year.  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  it  by  unan- 
imous consent.  In  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  it  with  a  79-to-4  vote, 
and,  counting  absentees,  with  the  total 
approval  of  90  Members. 

The  bipartisan  support  for  the  bill  is 
illustrated  in  its  continiwus  sponsorship 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  all 
persuasions.  In  policy  statements  Am- 
ine the  last  presidential  campaign,  the 
candidates  of  both  major  political  par- 
ties strongly  supported  new  protections 
for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Federal 
employees  and  guarantees  against  un- 
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warranted  Invasions  of  their  personal 
privacy.  The  Democratic  candidate 
wisely  promised  legislation  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  other  congres- 
sional committees. 

Platforms  of  both  major  pcuties 
acknowledged  the  privacy  problem.  In 
its  platform,  the  Republican  Party 
stated: 

"The  increasing  government  Intrusion 
into  the  privacy  of  its  employees  and  of 
citizens  In  general  Is  Intolerable.  All  such 
snooping,  meddling  and  pressure  by  the  fed- 
eral government  on  Its  employees  and  oth^ 
citizens  wlU  be  stopped  and  such  employ- 
ees, whether  or  not  union  members,  will  be 
provided  a  prompt  and  fair  method  of  settl- 
ing their  grievances. 

Time  is  running  out  for  fulfillment  of 
these  campaign  promises.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  administration  remove  the 
blinders  it  inherited,  and  give  this  em- 
ployee privacy  bill  top  priority  on  its  list 
of  "must-have"  laws. 

I  first  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  1966 
when  it  became  apparent  that  executive 
branch  politics  were  working  to  deprive 
people  who  worked  for  government  of 
basic  rights  which  belonged  to  them 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

They  were  being  compelled  to  reveal 
things  about  themselves  which  under  the 
merit  system,  the  Government  had  no 
business  asking.  They  were  told  to  fill  in 
computer-punched  cards  with  their  race, 
and  national  origin,  added  to  their  names 
and  social  security  numbers. 

On  pain  of  losing  their  jobs,  employees 
were  told  at  all  grade  levels  to  respond  to 
broad  inquiries  about  the  way  they  han- 
dled their  personal  and  family  finances, 
and  how  their  relatives  spent  their  own 
money. 

On  pain  of  not  getting  a  job,  or  a  pro- 
motion, or  a  clearance,  people  were  being 
subjected  to  extensive  questions  about 
their  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  such 
as  whether  they  believed  in  God,  or  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  or  how  often 
they  read  the  Bible. 

They  were  subjected  to  questions 
about  personal  family  relationships,  such 
as  whether  or  not  they  loved  their 
mother  or  hated  their  father,  and 
whether  or  not  they  enjoyed  "sweet  and 
peaceful  family  relationships." 

They  were  solicited  for  responses  to 
questions  about  their  sexual  attitudes 
and  conduct,  such  as  whether  or  not 
they  "petted,"  how  often  they  had  inter- 
course and  with  whom,  whether  or  not 
they  took  birth  control  pills,  whether 
they  dreamed  about  sex  matters,  and 
many  other  intimate  details  which  were 
none  of  the  business  of  Grovemment  to 
demand  from  its  employees  and  appli- 
cants. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  authorizes  Federal  oflBcIals  to  use 
economic  sanctions  to  make  such  In- 
quiries of  citizens,  regardless  of  the 
stated  purpose.  Such  hiqulries  cropped 
up  time  and  time  again  with  different 
justifications  from  officials.  National 
BWirity,    emotional    stability,    mental 


hesJth,  ethical  and  moral  conduct  were 
among  the  reasons  given.  I  believe  a 
study  of  the  reasons  for  the  first  amend- 
ment and  fifth  amendment  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  them  will 
demonstrate  that  such  questions  are  im- 
authorized  for  the  purpose  and  that  they 
have  no  substantial  relevance  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Government.  Yet  such  out- 
rageous inquiries  were  and  are  put  to 
people  by  questionnaires,  interviews,  and 
lie-detector  machines. 

We  found  that  the  Government  was 
pursuing  some  other  inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations which  were  none  of  its  busi- 
ness. In  the  interest  of  furthering  ad- 
ministration equal  employment  goals.  Its 
beautification  program  and  other  social, 
political,  and  economic  plans  employees 
were  told  in  regulations,  and  verbally,  to 
go  out  and  use  their  own  time  to  lobby  for 
open  housing  legislation  and  municipal 
ordinances  on  civil  rights,  to  work  in 
ghettos,  paint  fences,  buy  grtiss  seed, 
support  the  Urban  League  and  the 
NAACP,  and  to  engage  in  many  other 
suggested  commimlty  activities. 

They  were  then  told  to  repwrt  back  to 
their  supervisors  what  they  had  done. 
When  one  large  group  of  employees 
asked  what  would  happen  if  they  did  not 
do  such  things,  they  were  told  they  would 
be  considered  uncooperative  and  that 
their  personnel  files  would  reflect  their 
attitudes. 

Under  our  Constitution,  It  seemed  to 
me  that  a  man  can  certainly  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  wants  to  be  poUt- 
ically  or  socially  active  in  his  community. 
If  he  wants  to  be  silent  and  do  nothing 
at  all,  that  Is  his  business.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  the  Constitution  saying  that  Just 
because  he  works  for  Government  he 
should  have  to  report  to  his  supervisor 
that  he  prefers  to  go  fishing  on  Saturday 
instead  of  demonstrating  for  a  Govern- 
ment-supported cause. 

Yet,  apparently,  this  is  the  word  passed 
from  the  White  House  by  its  civil  rights 
Executive  order  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  down  to  the  department  and 
agency  officials  all  over  the  country. 

Apparently,  too,  things  have  not 
changed  all  that  much.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutionfil  Rights  received 
complaints  that  some  employees  were 
"urged"  to  take  part  in  Veterans  Day 
activities  to  show  their  supf>ort  for  the 
administration. 

A  recent  press  release  issued  by  iJie 
Civil  Service  Commission — and  I  have  It 
here — states  that  "a  new  program  to  fa- 
cilitate voluntary  service  by  Federal  em- 
ployees has  been  launched  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Chairman  in  support 
of  the  President's  program  to  strengthen 
voluntary  activity  In  the  United  States." 
It  further  stated: 

Based  on  experience  In  a  model  developed 
In  the  Washington  area  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Chairman  Hampton  has 
urged  Federal  Executive  Boards  and  Federal 
Executive  Associations  throughout  the  coxin- 
try  to  develop  similar  methods  for  matching 
the  volimteer  needs  In  the  community  with 
the  BkUls  of  Federal  employees  willing  to 
volunteer  their  services.  He  suggested  that 
appropriate  Federal  ofllclals  In  local  com- 
munities contact  local  Health  and  Welfare 
Qotmclls  and  explore  with  them  the  needs 


for  volunteer  service  and  then  get  the  word  to 
Federal  employees  In  the  area  about  the 
serrloes  needed.  He  further  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  office  manned  by 
volunteers  which  would  Ust  the  volunteer 
openings  and  match  them  against  the  Fed- 
eral employees  who  indicated  a  willingness 
to  serve. 

The  experimental  project  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  has  been  hl^y  successful,  m  a 
period  of  3  months,  approximately  800  Fed- 
eral employees  accepted  volunteer  assign- 
ments from  109  different  voluntary  agencies. 
These  were  In  virban  service  centers,  com- 
munity schools,  hospitals,  and  playgrounds 
and  included,  among  other  things,  tutoring, 
teaching  arts  and  drama,  community  action, 
services  to  handicapped,  sports  and  recrea- 
tion, and  services  to  children.  The  Federal 
employees  came  from  60  different  Federal 
agencies. 

Expanding  this  idea  to  other  oonununlties 
will  give  the  charitable  agencies  much  needed 
voluntary  manpower.  Chairman  Hampton 
said.  Federal  Exectrtlve  Boards  are  located 
In  26  large  metropolitan  areas.  .  .  .  Exten- 
sion of  the  Washington  model  to  other  oom- 
mtmitles  was  carried  out  In  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Voluntary  Action,  the  staff 
arm  oT  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Volxin- 
tary  Action  established  by  President  Nixon 
last  May. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  how  this  new  Com- 
naission  program  will  work  out,  but  it 
seems  they  would  have  learned  the  les- 
sons of  the  past.  They  have  also  failed  to 
recognize  the  truth  I  learned  in  the  in- 
fantry from  World  War  I:  that  a  request 
from  a  superior  is  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand. 

One  example  of  the  implementation  of 
such  a  program  came  to  my  attention 
through  Mr.  Griner  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees.  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  employees  at  Rough 
and  Ready  Island  in  California  were 
given  a  "Community  Relations  Question- 
naire" which  asked  whether  the  employee 
is  a  member  of  service  groups,  such  as 
Klwanls,  Rotary,  and  others;  whether  he 
is  a  member  of  educational,  civil,  or  simi- 
lar community  committees,  such  as 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  others: 
whether  he  Is  a  member  of  professional 
associations  or  organizations  and  which 
ones;  and  whether  he  has  membership 
In  local  PTA's  and  churches.  I  concluded 
from  this  that  the  agency  had  some 
"Ptough  and  Ready"  policies. 

The  questionnaire  states  at  the  bottom 
that  it  is  "required  to  be  returned  to 
your  supervisor  not  later  than  the  close 
of  business  December  3,  1970." 

I  sent  a  letter  inquiring  about  any  de- 
partmental directives  authorizing  such 
questionnaires  and  received  a  reply  from 
the  staff  director  of  civilian  personnel 
telling  the  subcommittee  that  "the  par- 
ticipation of  r>ef ense  Supply  Agency  em- 
ployees, as  individuals,  in  community  ac- 
tivities is  recognized  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  sustaining  mutual  acceptance,  re- 
spect, cooperation  and  an  appreciation 
by  the  agency  personnel  and  community 
affected  by  their  operations."  He  said 
that  the  questionnaire  resulted  from  a 
"well  Intentioned  but  imperfectly  com- 
municated desire  by  the  public  affairs  of- 
ficer to  gage  the  approximate  extent 
of  community  activities  based  upon  in- 
formation voluntarily  provided  by  em- 
ployees." He  further  stated: 
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The  CHMstlonnalra  was  dlstrlbutad  wtm 
verbal  instmcUons  that  Its  oompletlon  waa 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employiM, 
whereas  the  questionnaire  ItaeU  stated  <  It 
was  required  to  be  turned  In. 

It  seems  that  In  a  recent  communioa- 
tlon  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Oea- 
eral  Hedlund  had  identified  aa  a  manafle- 
meat  challenge  "leaminsr  to  recognize 
and  understand  growing  indlvldualitm 
and  activism  in  today's  society  as  th6se 
relate  to  personnel  management."  Ttie 
General's  word  had  become  an  order.  ] 

When  he  heard  these  complaints,  t^ 
personnel  ofllcer  attempted  to  perform  bis 
duty.  He  Issued  a  directive  telling  supflir- 
vlflors  to  be  careful  about  their  expr^- 
alon  of  interest  in  non-work  matters  atid 
to  encourage  their  staffs  always  "to  be 
concerned  wltti  preventing  such  mis- 
understandings by  limiting  employee  in- 
quiries, written  or  oral,  to  matters  cleair- 
ly  connected  with  the  employee's  wori." 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  personi^el 
officers  and  supervisors  can  follow 
rule  of  reason  when  their  political  . 
perlors  have  made  it  dear  they  are  .. 
do  Just  the  opposite.  There  Is  no  way  jto 
avoid  such  wholesale  inquiries  into  tjie 
employee's  private  life  as  long  as  the 
Government  makes  clear  its  desire  thiat 
he  go  out  and  support  programs  ahd 
policies  which  it  endorses.  ] 

We  also  found  that  employees  were  Or- 
dered to  attend  meetings  called  or  spoto- 
sored  by  their  agencies  or  supervisors 
in  order  to  guide  their  thinking  on  ao- 
clologlcal  and  political  issues  which  h|id 
nothing  to  do  with  their  jobs. 

With  one  complaint  of  such  attempted 
indoctrination  of  employees  at  a  Pedejal 
installation,  a  civil  servant  enclosed  a 
memorandum  taken  from  a  bulletin 
board  stating  the  time,  place,  and  dtjte 
of  a  lecture  by  a  sociology  professor  0n 
the  subject  of  the  importance  of  racial 
integration.  Attendance  was  to  be  volun- 
tary but  the  notice  stated  that  a  record 
would  be  made  of  those  attending  or  rwt 
attending. 

To  my  mind,  such  programs  consti- 
tuted official  intimidation  of  citizens  Ito 
conform  their  thinking  on  public  issiies 
to  those  of  the  administration.  | 

I  foimd  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  authorized  officials  of  the  em- 
ployee's department  to  require  attend- 
ance at  such  brain-washing  sessions  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government. 
Nor  were  they  authorized  under  the  Co<i- 
stltutlon  to  take  note  of  attendance  ^t 
such  Government-sponsored  or  Ooverti- 
ment-endorsed  meetings  and  lectures.; 

Here  again,  there  is  no  sign  that  things 
have  changed  very  much  In  the  Pedeml 
Service.  For  example,  our  subcommittee 
has  received  many  employee  complaints 
about  the  sensitivity-sessions  they  afe 
required  to  attend  to  change  their  "cij- 
tural  attitudes  and  behavior"  on  radW 
issues,  equal  rights  for  women  and  the 
role  of  minority  groups.  I  am  told  this  Is 
being  done  under  the  eqiial  employment 
order  issued  by  President  Johnson  to 
promote  civil  rights  in  Government.  In 
these  out-of-town  meetings  run  by  psy- 
chologists and  other  behavioral  scien- 
tists, people  are  subjected  to  emotionally 
charged  situations  deliberately  staged  to 
manipulate  and  provoke  human  emt>- 


tions  in  sensitive  matters  of  the  Intellect 
and  personality. 

The  reports  received  from  employees 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  about  the 
way  HEW  programs  were  operating  were 
so  disturbing  that  I  asked  Secretary 
Richardson  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
suspend  the  sessions  pending  his  report. 
I  also  asked  him  to  answer  some  simple 
questions  so  I  and  other  Members  could 
advise  employees  of  their  rights,  since 
these  people  could  get  no  answers  from 
their  supervisors. 

That  was  on  March  19,  and  to  date, 
the  subcommittee  has  received  no  reply 
from  the  Department. 

In  relaying  these  complaints,  I  also 
Informed  the  Secretary: 

It  baa  become  clear  from  the  complaints 
by  reeponalble  employees,  from  reports  by 
acknowledged  experts  In  the  fields  of 
labor-management  relations  and  from  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists  and  specialists  In 
human  relations,  as  well  as  from  my  own 
studies  of  this  matter,  that  this  program 
goes  far  beyond  the  needs  of  {personnel  train- 
ing In  any  depcutment  or  agency  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  Investigation,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  scope  of  this  program  and 
the  techniques  used  in  some  of  the  sessions 
amount  to  economic  coercion  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  submit  to  official  attempts  to  con- 
trol bis  thoughts  and  amotions  In  ways  com- 
pletely uncalled  for  In  the  employment  rela- 
tionship. However  useful  such  techniques 
may  be  for  treating  psychiatric  problems  In 
private  practice  on  a  voluntary  basis.  It  Is 
not  the  business  of  government  to  Inflict 
them  on  Its  employees. 

The  Subcommittee  study  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  more  governmental 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  rights 
which  onployees  possess  as  citizens.  No  one, 
therefore,  can  fault  a  management  training 
program  to  teach  better  understanding  of 
management  duties  and  to  develop  the  ability 
to  deal  with  the  human  relations  aspect  of 
a  job.  However,  there  are  well-established 
methods  of  instilling  Eind  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples and  personnel  techniques  Involved  In 
such  duties.  It  Is  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
the  grossest  sort  to  subject  employees  to  a 
probe  of  their  psyches,  to  provoke  or  even 
require  dlscloexire  of  their  Intimate  attitudes 
and  beliefs. 

Even  the  soundest  professional  supporters 
of  such  techniques  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  voluntary,  enthusiastic  participation  by 
the  Individual.  Prom  the  reports  received  by 
the  Subcommittee,  it  appears  that  there  Is 
not  even  a  gesture  toward  voluntarism  In 
the  government  programs.  Rather,  employees 
have  been  ordered  to  leave  their  homes  and 
families  at  some  hardship  and  Uve  for  a  pe- 
riod in  seclusion  with  feUow  employees  and 
supervisors,  while  being  subject  to  psycho- 
logical encounter  sessions.  People  who  pro- 
test have  been  given  the  option  of  refusing 
to  obey  an  order  or  of  requesting  an  ex- 
emption on  psychiatric  or  emotional  grounds. 

An  Agriculture  employee  writes: 
During  cor  two  and  a  half  day  session  on 
Civil  Rights,  we  were  subjected  to  hearing 
lectures,  speeches,  stories,  songs  or  what 
have  you  which  In  many  instances  were  fuU 
of  foul  language  even  to  the  point  of  being 
vulgar  (morally  crude,  offensive,  earthy,  pro- 
fane) and  obscene  (disgusting  to  the  senses, 
reptilslve). 

Other  employees  of  that  Department 
wrote  about  being  required  to  watch  films 
and  to  listen  to  tape  recordings  of 
speeches  by  Dick  Gregory  smd  other  civil 
rights  activists  stressing  how  whites  were 
bated  and  what  these  people  were  going 


to  do  about  it.  Clearly,  such  sessions  in- 
trude on  First  Amendment  freedoms,  and 
just  as  clearly,  as  these  letters  demon- 
strate, they  are  counterproductive  for  the 
administration's  purposes. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  nu- 
merous complaints  from  employees  of 
other  d^>artments  describing  encounter 
sessions. 

There  are  many  other  ways  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  intimidate  the  private 
thoughts  and  behavior  of  people  who 
work  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  serious,  however,  is 
the  economic  coercion  of  those  citizens  to 
invest  their  money  in  U.S.  savings  bonds, 
or  to  donate  to  charitable  causes.  Con- 
gress has  received  many  reports  of  black- 
listing, reprisals,  threats  of  loss  of  secu- 
rity clearances,  and  other  official  ad- 
verse actions  because  employees  wanted 
to  make  their  own  decisions  about  how 
they  donated  or  invested  their  earnings. 
It  is  a  long,  unpleasant,  and  often  im- 
productive  route  for  employees  to  appeal 
such  actions  or  for  Congress  to  investi- 
gate them.  The  many  cases  received  by 
the  subcommittee  proved  the  need  for  a 
plain  statement  in  the  law  that  such  co- 
ercion of  a  person's  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  is  prohibited. 

EI«70BCE>CeNT   KACHXNXXT 

On  the  basis  of  complaints  on  these 
and  many  other  privacy  Invasions,  it  was 
clear  to  me  and  the  cosponsors  of  this 
proposal  that  the  law  fails  fully  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  citizen  who  works 
for  Government.  It  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible for  him  to  challenge  unconstitu- 
tional governmental  programs  or  imcon- 
stitutional  demands  on  him  for  informa- 
tion. He  is  without  the  legal  statutory 
right  to  have  counsel  or  someone  else 
with  him  if  he  wishes  in  sessions  which 
may  result  in  disciplinary  actions.  He  is 
denied  or  inhibited  from  pursuing  any 
administrative  remedies.  He  is  refused 
access  to  the  coui-ts  under  laws  and  judi- 
cial decisions  which  would  leave  such 
programs  to  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

So  in  addition  to  simple  prohibitions 
on  unconstitutional  actions  of  Govern- 
ment, my  bill  also  establishes  certain  en- 
forcement machinery  which  includes  a 
right  to  counsel  in  certain  cases,  a  board 
on  employee  rights  where  an  applicant 
or  employee  may  obtain  a  hearing  and 
action  on  complaints  arising  imder  this 
act:  and  it  affords  access  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  cases  arising  under  this 
act. 

This  bill  to  protect  anjjloyee  privacy 
has  had  widespread  public  and  editorial 
support  throughout  the  Nation  as  well  as 
support  from  employee  unions  and  or- 
ganizations. In  fact,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  only  people  who  seem  against  it  are 
those  whose  power  would  be  limited  by 
it. 

Despite  the  widespread  public  and  con- 
gressional support,  one  would  have 
thought  that  with  this  bill  I  sought  to 
introduce  the  bubonic  plague  into  the 
Federal  service  rather  than  the  rule  of 
law.  Officials  In  the  previous  administra- 
tion fought  this  simple  pn^Msal  with  ev- 
ery resource  at  its  command.  They  con- 
jured up  incredible  legal  ghosts  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  the  uninformed  or 
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intimidate  the  faint  of  heart.  However 
much  they  vowed  to  alter  administrative 
machinery  or  to  change  governmental 
attitudes,  it  was  clear  that  they  had 
closed  their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  the 
real  need  for  laws  on  the  books  to  protect 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  citizens. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  should  be  misled 
about  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  To  hear 
some  describe  it,  all  of  the  Ills  which  be- 
set the  Federal  service  will  be  ciured  by 
passage  of  the  bill.  Others  have  seized 
on  it  as  the  embodiment  of  all  of  the 
forces  of  Beelzebub. 

It  should  be  understood  that  my  pro- 
posal does  no  more  and  no  less  than  what 
it  states  in  plain  English,  so  that  every 
political  executive  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  notice  of  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  his  power  in  certain  spec- 
ified matters.  It  leaves  untouched  the 
vast  investigatory  apparatus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  leaves  untouched  the  many 
confilct-of-interest  laws,  the  ethical  con- 
duct codes  and  all  the  other  laws  under 
which  employees  are  Investigated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  FBI,  and 
by  their  departments,  for  determining 
their  fitness  for  duty  or  their  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws  or  the  violation  of  or- 
ders relating  to  their  Jobs. 

During  the  5  years  we  have  worked 
with  the  bill  In  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  It  has  been  subjected  to 
careful  refinement  and  amendment  to 
meet  any  legitimate  objections.  These  are 
listed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
of  the  91st  Congress,  No.  91-873. 

In  the  version  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  and  which  I  have  reintroduced, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
exempted  and  there  are  certain  carefully 
drawn  exceptions  for  the  two  security 
agencies,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency.  These 
exceptions  in  S.  782  of  last  year  were  In 
addition  to  those  contained  in  the  bill 
which  first  passed  the  Senate  in  1967  as 
S.  1035. 

My  sponsorship  of  this  legislation  does 
not  imply  a  belief  that  there  should  be 
a  law  on  everj^thing  the  executive  branch 
should  not  do  to  its  employees.  There  are 
many  things  done  in  the  name  of  worthy 
purposes  which  are  foolish,  tyrannical, 
repressive,  or  self-defeating.  But  they  do 
not  necessarily  violate  the  Constitution. 
Nor  can  Congress  legislate  against  all 
manner  of  fools  and  their  follies. 

It  can  and  should  legislate  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  mind  which  is  guar- 
anteed all  citizens  imder  the  first  amend- 
ment whether  they  work  for  Government 
or  not. 

Individuals  should  know  that  they 
have  a  legal  remedy  when  economic  co- 
ercion is  used  to  compel  them  to  speak, 
think,  or  act  against  their  will  in  favor 
of  Government  causes,  or  about  personal 
matters  which  are  none  of  the  business 
of  Government. 

The  need  for  such  a  remedy  is  under- 
lined by  the  directives  I  have  seen  re- 
cenUy  prohibiting  employees  from  con- 
t»cting  personnel  offices  and  supervisors 
who  could  take  action  on  problems. 

It  is  underlined  by  the  written  and  ver- 
bal "gag  rules"  ordering  employees  not  to 
teU  Congress  about  their  problems  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  not  to  contact  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  without  reporting  it  to 
their  supervisors. 

Nor  can  employee  unions  and  organi- 
zations completely  protect  against  such 
complaints,  although  within  their  limited 
resources,  they  have  been  increasingly 
active  in  protecting  privacy.  In  this  con- 
nection I  am  reminded  of  the  union  con- 
cern in  the  last  Congress  when  a  Penta- 
gon personnel  official  warned  unions 
against  going  to  the  press  or  to  Congress 
with  their  grievances.  Furthermore,  not 
all  employees  and  applicants  are  mem- 
bers of  unions  nor  should  they  be  re- 
quired to  join  to  assure  their  first 
amendment  right  to  privacy. 

Nor  does  the  remedy  rest  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Their  attitude 
toward  privacy  is  revealed  by  their  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry  about  plped-in 
music.  After  receiving  complaints  about 
this  subject,  I  asked  the  Commission 
what  grievance  channels  were  available 
to  employees  who  resented  having  to 
work  by  plped-in  music,  some  of  it  rau- 
cous hillbilly  or  jazz.  Without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  the  matter,  I 
asked  whetlier  any  rules  existed  where- 
by an  agency  could  involve  its  employees 
in  the  decision  about  whether  to  use  it, 
and  in  the  choice  of  music.  The  Commis- 
sion sent  me  a  long  letter  arguing  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  there  is  no 
constitutional  right  to  be  free  of  music 
on  buses  and  that  people  had  to  get  used 
to  the  soimds  of  dally  living,  whether 
they  are  in  the  city  or  the  coimtry. 

Undreamed  of  privacy  invasions  are 
being  made  possible  or  furthered  by  great 
computer  systems,  by  the  new  technology 
with  all  its  sophisticated  devices  and  in- 
struments. Some  of  these  raise  constitu- 
tional issues.  Some  do  not. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  establishing  a  tribunal 
independent  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  hear  and  judge  the  many  com- 
plaints of  violation  of  privacy  rights  of 
employees. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
created  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  to  pursue  his  man- 
dates in  the  general  management  of  the 
Federal  service.  Its  staff  have  an  unbe- 
lievable burden  to  carry  to  assure  the  re- 
sponsible and  efficient  operation  of  the 
Federal  service.  Too  often,  any  constitu- 
tional rights  employees  possess  have  been 
administered  and  implemented  by  the 
Commission,  and  the  energy  and  zeal  be- 
hind them  has  come  from  the  good  will 
and  good  faith  of  Commission  members 
dependent  on  stafBng,  time  and  re- 
sources. The  impetus  for  their  enforce- 
ment often  stems  from  political  pressure 
with  help  from  the  courts. 

We  live  in  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  The  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
even  those  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government,  should  depend  on  laws,  not 
Executive  orders;  on  the  application  of 
due  process  of  law,  not  on  the  grace  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission, 

This  is  not  a  new  Idea,  but  one  which 
may  have  new  urgency  with  the  new  em- 
ployee problems.  I  think  it  bears  explora- 
tion. 

But  I  do  not  see  the  establishment  of 
such  a  body  or  any  other  new  laws  as 
alternatives  to  the  passage  of  the  em- 


ployee   privacy    legislation    before    the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  luge  the  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation,  unencimibered, 
imdiluted,  and  in  the  form  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  and  as  re- 
flected in  S.  1438  of  this  Congress. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
welfare  reform  has  been  listed  as  this 
administration's  No.  1  legislative  goal. 
Although  we  here  in  the  Senate  disagree 
am(mg  ourselves  on  the  shape  of  reforms 
that  are  needed,  I  think  we  too  are 
unanimous  in  recognizing  that  some  type 
of  welfare  reform  is  desperately  and 
urgently  needed. 

Before  any  constructive  proposals  can 
be  put  forth,  we  first  must  examine  the 
nature  and  soiuroe  of  the  problems,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare 
recipient,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  welfare 
administrator.  Additionally,  we  must 
carefully  consider  the  varying  needs  and 
standards  from  one  State  or  area  to 
another.  New  York's  needs  and  solutions 
will  not  be  identical  to  Oregon's,  and 
California's  will  probably  differ  from 
Maine's.  It  seems  to  me  that  geograph- 
ical and  economic  diversity  must  be  kept 
closdy  in  mind  as  we  begin  to  examine 
the  specifics  of  the  various  wdfare  re- 
form proposals  before  us. 

The  Oregon  House  of  Representatives 
has  recently  completed  a  task  force  study 
on  welfare  in  Oregon  and  has  issued  a 
very  thoughtfiil  and  constructive  report. 
In  view  of  the  relevance  of  this  subject, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  task 
force  report  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
I  commend  it  to  Senators  for  their 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

HOTTSX  Task  Fobck  on  Wxlfabx    1971   Bs- 
POBT   to    the   58th   LXGISLaTITS   Absemblt 

TunrniTOff  or  ths  Horm  tmkk.  vobcx  on 


Representative    Anthony    Meeker,    Obalr- 

man. 

Bepreoentitlve  Qeorge  F.  CXde. 

Representative  Leigh  Johnson. 

Representative  Richard  Magruder. 

Representative  Qordon  Macpheraon. 

Charles  McKeen,  Administrative  AsKlstjmt. 

Margo  Blue,  Secretary  to  the  Commltt«e. 

Interns:  Oall  Jeffries,  John  Houser,  Allen 
Shlbuya,  Bush  Teates. 

INTBODUCTIQN 

Welfare  programs  were  Instituted  In  the 
United  States  as  an  etnergeocy  measure  In 
the  1930's  to  aid  those  who  were  "Ul-houaed, 
Ul-dotbed,  and  lU  fed"  as  a  result  at  massive 
unemployment  and  a  decaying  ooaaomy.  Tt>- 
day,  nearly  40  years  aftar  its  moeptlou.  pub- 
lic asalstance  has  strayed  far  from  Ita  orig- 
inal purpose.  It  has  beootne  a  mMnmntli, 
uncoordinated  bureaucracy  providing  per- 
manent Income  ratSier  than  emergency  In- 
come for  people  In  need. 

In  1970,  there  were  73,448  appUcaUcms  tot 
public  assistance  In  Oregon  ootnpared  with 
43,543  two  year*  earlier.  In  1970,  wUara  M- 
Bl stance  was  given  to  50331,  or  60.47  peroent 
of  those  applying  compared  with  36,543,  or 
61.04  peroent,  in  1068.  In  two  peon  the  num- 
ber aooepted  for  pubUo  uielfare  in  Oregon 
nearly  doubled. 

In  the  Ald-to-Dependent-Ohlldren  cate- 
gory, the  increase  was  even  more  dimmado. 
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From  1968  to  1970,  appUcatlooB  for 
soared  from  14,887  to  38,664.  The  number  ac- 
copt«<l  jumped  10360  to  39,074.  In  tioo  tf^ra 
the  number  accepted  for  ADC  In  Orefon 
nearly  tripled. 

The  buge  mcxease  la  caseloads  and  jbhe 
resulting  Increase  In  the  cost  of  pubUc  bb- 
alstance  called  for  aotlon  by  the  Oregon 
Legislature.  Robert  P.  Smith,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  appointed  the 
House  Task  Force  on  Welfare  to  examine  the 
Increased  caseload  and  related  problems 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1971  Legisla- 
ture. 

Speaker  Smith  expressed  the  concern  of 
many  Oregonlans  when  he  said,  "Welfare  has 
finally  revealed  Itself  to  be  a  colossal,  expen- 
sive and  wasteful  failure."  To  get  a  fnab 
look  at  the  welfare  problem  In  Oregon,  he 
appointed  legislators  who  had  no  previous 
Involvement  in  welfare  problems. 

This  report  Is  the  product  of  nearly  (wo 
months'  work  which  Involved  public  hear- 
ings and  meetings  throughout  the  state.  The 
Task  Force  listened  to  dtlsens  who  wanted 
to  comment  about  the  welfare  problem  And 
interviewed  local,  state  and  federal  officials 
who  work  with  the  welfare  program. 

Welfare  has  been  accurately  described  as 
one  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  state 
government.  Aft«r  listening  to  hours  of  teetl- 
mony  and  conducting  many  Interviews,  the 
Task  Force  agreed  that  time  limitations  did 
not  permit  a  complete  and  thorough  study. 
Accordingly,  we  recommend  the  creatloa  of 
a  Ijegislative  Interim  Committee  on  Welfare 
to  give  close  scrutiny  to  the  admlnlstra^on 
of  all  public  welfare  policies  and  pro^-^ms. 
The  Task  Force  discovered  a  vexing  lac^  of 
administrative  backbone  In  the  areas  wmch 
we  examined.  We  feel  that  the  Legislature 
would  be  remiss  in  neglecting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  authorize  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  administration  of  all  of  Ore- 
gon's public  welfare  programs  and  policies. 

On  the  basis  of  its  studies,  the  Task  P^rce 
believes  that  some  immediate  changes  nlust 
be  made  to  solve  obvious  problems.  This  re- 
port attempts  to  list  the  most  import  uit 
changes  needed. 

THE  CRASGX 

Speaker  Smith,  In  his  letter  to  Task  Fdrce 
Chairman  Anthony  Meeker,  instructed  |the 
group  to  look  into  these  specific  areas: 

1.  The  caseload  increase. 

3.  T^B  breakdown  of  our  social  order. 

3.  The  impact  of  ihe  federal  govemn^nt 
and  its  regulations. 

4.  Views  of  the  members  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  delegation. 

5.  The  attitude  of  the  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion and  its  employees. 

6.  Open-ended  budgets. 

7.  Welfare  fraud. 

8.  Can  we  move  to  a  "willingness  to  wc^k" 
program? 

The  following  report  seeks  to  answer  Jthe 
questions  raised  by  Speaker  Smith  in  \ix\& 
charge. 

THK  CASXLOAD  IMCBEASE 

There  is  a  multitude  of  interdepiendbnt 
reasons  for  the  Increase  in  caseload.  The 
Task  Force  agrees  the  most  Important  lea- 
sons  to  be: 

1.  Increased  unemplosrment. 

a.  Increased  cost  of  living. 

3.  An  open-ended  budget  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions of  the  1969  Legislature. 

4.  Federal  welfare  policy  changes  and  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  these  changes  by 
the  Public  Welfare  Division. 

5.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  sucti 
the  elimination  of  the  durational  residence 
requirement. 

6.  Lack  of  policy  direction  by  the  adniln- 
istration  of  public  welfare  in  Oregon  and  a 
lack  of  leadership  in  defining  tight  eligibility 
requirement. 


7.  The  complete  reliance  on  the  declaratory 
statement  for  eligibility  determination  and 
an  attitude  of  "don't  question"  the  recipi- 
ent. 

8.  The  acceleration  of  social  attitudes 
which  have  created  an  acceptance  of  public 
welfare. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  in  the  rapid 
and  fantastic  increase.  Taking  these  factors 
Into  consideration,  this  Task  Force  is  making 
several  recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  Public  Welfare  Division  concerning 
a  restriction  on  futiue  costs. 

THE   BREAKDOWN    OW   OUR    SOCIAL    ORDER 

One  reason  for  our  welfare  problems  is  a 
breakdown  of  our  social  order. 

We  are  seeing  early  marriages  with  the 
wife  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony. 
Often  the  husband  deserts  her  after  a  short 
time,  leaving  the  mother  by  herself  with  a 
child.  She  is  untrained  to  get  a  Job  and  un- 
able to  support  herself.  She  and  her  child 
go  on  welfare. 

The  Task  Force  has  heard  repeated  com- 
plaints about  Oregon's  inefficient  child  sup- 
port laws,  or  at  least  the  lack  of  enforcement 
of  child  support  laws.  The  Task  Force  be- 
lieves adequate  enforcement  of  child  sup- 
port laws  would  substantlEUly  reduce  the 
Ald-to-Dependent-Children   caseload. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  there  be 
a  more  vigorous  enforcement  effort  to  re- 
quire fathers  toho  desert  their  families  to 
provide  for  their  support.  No  divorce  should 
be  granted  by  the  Court  with  jurisdiction 
until  it  can  be  assured  that  adequate  sup- 
port icill  be  paid  to  the  children.  Further, 
the  courts  should  make  greater  use  of  jail 
sentences  in  dealing  with  contempt  pro- 
ceedings arising  out  of  non-support  cases. 
The  judicial  system  in  Oregon  must  recog- 
nize its  responsibilities  in  assisting  the  state 
to  solve  this  problem. 

The  Public  Welfare  Division  has  Ijeen  au- 
thorized to  provide  recipients  with  informa- 
tion concerning  birth  control  methods  and 
family  planning.  In  addition,  the  Division 
has  been  authorized  1,0  assiune  the  costs  for 
contraceptive  devices,  sterlliJiation  and  abor- 
tion. 

The  Task  Force  study  revealed  that  those 
programs  have  seldom  been  utilized.  Con- 
traceptive devices  have  been  made  avail- 
able on  a  prescription  basis.  Information 
about  contraceptive  and  birth  control  meth- 
ods have  not  been  provided  as  directed. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  county 
welfare  offices  encourage  the  use  of  contra- 
ceptives for  welfare  recipients.  In  addition, 
information  on  these  programs  must  be 
made  readily  available  to  all  recipients. 

The  Task  Force  also  recommends  that  the 
Public  Welfare  Division  seek  a  utilization  of 
programs  providing  the  means  for  medical 
assistance  of  those  women  requesting  abor- 
tions and  those  individuals  requesting  steril- 
ization. 

During  the  last  decade,  elderly  citizens  In 
Oregon  have  suffered  greatly  becaiise  of  In- 
flation. Some  have  been  forced  to  surrender 
their  homes,  apply  for  welfare,  and  event- 
ually move  to  nursing  homes.  These  senior 
citizens  comprise  a  small  part  of  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  and  the  majority  of  them  seek 
welfare  only  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  rapid  Increase  in  property 
taxes  has  decayed  the  limited  Incomes  of 
senior  citizens  and  forced  many  of  them 
onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

To  help  alleviate  this  situation,  the  Task 
Force  recommends  that  the  1971  Legislature 
provide  substantial  property  tax  relief  to 
those  citizens  age  65  and  older. 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  Public  Welfare  Division  place  the 
highest  priority  on  those  programs  designed 
to  assist  the  elderly,  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled.   Such    programs    should    be    readily 


available,  and  should  be  fully  explained  to 
tlu>se  who  nuiy  be  eligible. 

THE  UfPACT  OF  THE  rSDERAL  GOVXRNICXMT 

The  federal  government  pays  QK>re  than 
half  of  the  cost  of  Oregon's  public  welfare 
program,  and  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
regulations  of  the  federal  welfare  agencies 
are  binding  on  this  state.  Unfortunately,  not 
one  session  of  Congress  has  adjourned  with- 
out some  legal  changes  In  the  public  assist- 
ance titles  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
provide  the  state  virtth  welfare  money. 

The  state  could  ignore  the  federally- 
matched  programs  and  have  its  own  limited 
welfare  operation,  but  this  would  be  un- 
wise. Oregon's  limited  resources  could  not 
provide  for  those  In  need.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  operate  an  adequate  welfare 
program  and  spend  less  than  we  do  now  with 
our  43.3  percent,  or  $190.3  million,  share  of 
the  total  cost.  The  constant  stream  of 
changes  In  welfare  rules  and  regulations,  In 
effect,  has  blackmailed  Oregon  Into  accepting 
federal  dictates  in  order  to  obtain  federal 
aid. 

While  federal  regulations  have  been  a  prob- 
lem, Oregon,  In  the  words  of  a  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  official,  "has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  following  our  rules."  In  fact, 
conferences  between  state  officials  and  fed- 
eral officials  have  been  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  "exact"  Intention  of  federal  regu- 
lations. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  State 
Public  Welfare  Division  has  adopted  a  liberal 
interpretation  and  administration  of  some 
federal  dictates  to  the  states.  We  believe  that 
the  first  allegiance  of  the  Public  Welfare  Di- 
vision must  be  to  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
its  citizens — not  to  the  VS.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Instead  of  useless  and  time-consuming 
conferences,  the  state  should  develop  priori- 
ties and  policies  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
Oregon  and  Oregonlans.  The  state  must  act 
on  this  basis  until  the  federal  agency  brings 
a  non-compliance  suit  or  court  injunction. 

The  policies  and  plans  of  Oregon's  public 
welfare  program  should  not  be  submitted  to 
the  federal  government  for  approval. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  criticism  of 
the  federal  earnings  disregard  program  as  a 
factor  In  the  caseload  Increase  Is  over-stated, 
and  that  it  would  serve  the  state's  best  In- 
terests to  have  recipients  seek  employment 
under  this  program.  Earnings  disregard  leg- 
islation has  received  considerable  criticism  on 
the  basis  that  it  prolongs  the  length  of  time 
a  person  remains  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

While  there  have  been  abuses  In  this  pro- 
gram, the  Task  Force  believes  it  has  been  too 
greatly  maligned.  We  believe  the  program  can 
be  beneficial  if  properly  administered. 

There  have  been  Instances  where  welfare 
recipients,  under  earnings  disregard  legisla- 
tion, receive  more  money  than  a  non-recipi- 
ent doing  exactly  the  same  work.  For  in- 
stance, a  beginning  clerk  In  an  Oregon 
county  welfare  office,  who  Is  a  welfare  recipi- 
ent. Is  given  a  starting  salary  of  $367  per 
month.  However,  when  public  assistance  and 
other  allowances  are  added,  this  individual 
receives  a  total  of  $568  per  month.  The  re- 
cipient also  receives  abundant  food  valued  at 
approximately  $50  per  month  plus  extensive 
medical,  optical  and  dental  expenses  as  well 
as  physician  and  hospital  charges. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  chief  clerk 
m  that  same  office,  who  has  reached  the  top 
of  the  scale  after  working  for  18  years  on  the 
same  job,  receives  a  top  salary  of  only  $643 
per  month,  with  no  medical  care  or  other 
fringe  benefits. 

The  salary  taken  home  by  that  chief  clerk 
does  not  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
take-home  pay  and  fringe  benefits  available 
to  the  welfare  aide  trainee. 
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This  type  of  situation  Is  not  equlUble,  and 
administrative  limitations  are  in  order.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  reasonable  to  junk  earnings 
disregard  because  of  these  inequitable  cases. 
It  U  reasonable  to  limit — or  seek  to  ellml- 

nute such   cases,   and  encourage  recipient 

use  of  the  program. 

To  assist  in  eliminating  suxth  abuser,  the 
Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Legislature 
memorialize  Congress  seeking  permission  to 
establish  maximum  limits  for  earnings  which 
can  be  disregarded  in  setting  grants. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  issues  to  con- 
front the  Task  Force  Is  the  disregard  of  the 
income  of  stepfathers  In  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  children  under  the  Ald-to-Depend- 
ent-Children program.  A  federal  ruling 
requires  Oregon  to  pay  full  welfare  grants  to 
stepchildren  regardless  of  the  stepfather's 
income.  This  requirement  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  Oregon  does  not  have  a  stepfather 
responsibility  law.  The  Task  Force  learned 
of  several  cases  where  stepfathers  earning  as 
much  as  $1,000  per  month  are  not  required 
to  assxune  the  financial  responsibility  for 
their  stepchildren. 

The  Task  Force,  becatise  of  the  shortage  of 
time  and  because  legal  technicalities  are  In- 
volved, did  not  draft  a  stejifather  respon- 
sibility law. 

However,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that 
the  1971  Oregon  Legislature  develop  a  step- 
father responslWity  law. 

In  a  fiirther  attempt  to  guarantee  that 
stepfathers  meet  the  responsibilities  they 
have  assimied,  the  Task  Force  believes  that 
all  welfare  stepfather  cases  must  receive  a 
thorough  audit.  Such  an  audit  would  reveal 
which  stepfathers  own — or  are  purchasing — 
the  family  home.  Ownership  or  purchase  of 
the  home  by  the  stepfather  should  disqualify 
the  recipient  from  a  shelter  grant.  A  proper 
audit  would  also  reveal  which  stepfathers  are 
ffiftiming  their  stepchildren  as  deductions  on 
their  Income  tax.  A  claim  for  deduction 
should  disqualify  the  eligibility  for  a  grant. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  there  must  be 
an  immediate  tightening  of  the  administra- 
tion of  policy  regarding  stepfather  respon- 
sibility to  children  on  the  ADC  program. 

The  last  major  revisions  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  provided  changes  to  the  Ald-to- 
Dependent-Chlldren-Unemployed  program. 
Prior  to  the  revisions,  the  program  was  open 
to  any  unemployed  parent.  The  amendments 
restricted  the  eligibility  of  imemployed  per- 
sons In  two  ways : 

1.  No  family  is  eligible  for  the  federal 
matching  grant  If  the  family  is  currently  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation. 

3.  An  unemployed  father  Is  eligible  pro- 
vided he  meets  certain  employment  condi- 
tions within  the  last  13  calendar  quarters, 
"^rhen  the  federal  law  was  changed,  Oregon 
had  a  ntimber  of  fathers  on  the  ADC-UN  pro- 
gram who  became  ineligible  for  the  federal 
match  of  58  percent.  The  state  has  continued 
to  carry  these  cases  under  the  category 
of  Ald-to-Dependent-Chlldren-Unemployed, 
Non-matcbable.  This  means  the  program  Is 
being  totaUy  funded  with  Oregon  General 
Pund  dollars. 

The  PubUc  Welfare  Division  budget  for 
1971-1973  Indicates  there  wlU  be  an  esti- 
mated 3.617  of  these  persons  during  the  bien- 
nlimi  resulting  in  an  expendittire  In  excess  of 
$4  million. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  ADC-UN- 
Non-matchable  persons  be  transferred  to  the 
General  Assistance  program. 

CONGRESSIONAL  VIEWS 

These  are  the  replies  which  the  l"ask  Force 
received  from  Oregon's  Congressional  dele- 
gation. 

Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield :  "I  have  for  some 
time  advocated  federal  assun:^)tion  of  all 
costs  of  welfare  and  complete  welfare  re- 
form, this  woxild  free  at  least  $7  bUlion  this 
year  If  the  federal  government  took  over  the 
ooct.  With  Oregon  facing  a  $19  mlUlon  def- 


icit on  welfare  costs,  it  seems  to  me  It  Is  most 
urgent  that  the  federalizing  of  the  program 
can  be  done  this  year. 

"It  Is  my  hope  that  Chairman  Mills  of 
Wa3rB  and  Means  will  soon  be  acting  on  his 
plan  to  work  on  a  comprehensive  welfare  re- 
form bill  (using  the  President's  Family  As- 
sistance Act  as  a  base)  combined  with  a 
program  to  have  the  federal  government  pay 
the  total  costs.  I  believe  the  Congress  may 
look  with  favor  on  this  inasmuch  as  there  Is 
opposition  to  the  revenue  sharing  Idea." 

Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood:  "Our  wel- 
fare system  is  in  desperate  need  of  a  complete 
overhaul.  Nothing  this  country  has  ever  un- 
dertaken has  been  a  more  monstrous  failure 
than  welfare,  and  it  is  encouraging  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  finally  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  formulate  and  Implement 
some  reforms. 

"The  Administration's  Family  Assistance 
Program  which  was  approved  last  year  by 
the  House,  but  not  the  Senate,  would  re- 
structure our  welfare  laws  through  an  Inte- 
grated system  of  work  Incentive,  work  train- 
ing requirements,  and  a  baste  income  floor. 
This  program  has  a  dual  objective  of  elimi- 
nating the  existing  abuses  of  welfare  while 
Insuring  a  minimum  level  of  support  for 
those  In  need. 

"Changes  embodied  in  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Program  are  very  complex  and  far  reach- 
ing. Involving  tremendous  allocations  of  fed- 
eral dollars.  A  number  of  details  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out  to  Insure  that  the  program  will 
achieve  Its  Intended  ptupose." 

Congressman  John  Dellenback :  "Providing 
public  assistance  through  Public  Welfare  has 
not  been  successful.  President  Nixon  and  his 
staff  have  offered  an  alternative  through  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan.  Several  Congressmen 
have  also  offered  alternative  plans.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  presently  studying 
these  proposals  in  hopes  of  adopting  a  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  possible.  Action  must  be 
taken  to  assist  Oregon  In  her  finances 
dilemma." 

Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt:  "My  strong 
view  is  that  the  President's  welfare  program 
should  be  given  a  decent  chance.  I  would 
particularly  favor  setting  up  four  divergent 
geographical  and  economic  areas  and  trying 
the  program  for  a  year  or  two  in  these  areas 
to  see  if  in  fact  the  incentives  to  get  off 
welfare  and  go  to  work  do  work.  I  voted  for 
the  program  last  year,  but  I  did  so  with  con- 
siderable apprehension. 

"Of  course.  If  Congress  is  going  to  make 
the  rules  on  welfare  the  federal  government 
should  pay  the  costs.  It  is  most  unsound  to 
have  one  branch  of  government  proposing 
obligations  and  forcing  another  branch  to 
bear  the  financial  burden,  and  that  Is  sub- 
stantially what  we  have  now.  However,  es  a 
practical  matter,  the  cost  Involved  would  be 
almost  prohibitive  so  far  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  concerned  at  this  particular 
moment.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is  important 
to  give  the  PresidMit's  welfare  program  a 
thorough  try  and  If  this  doesnt  work,  then 
we  certainly  must  find  something  better 
than  the  present  system  which  Is  so  un- 
satisfactory to  the  recipients,  to  the  welfare 
workers  and  certainly  to  the  taxpayers.'' 

Congressman  Al  Ullman:  "As  you  know, 
my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  I  are  now  considering  HR  1 
which  involves  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Administrative  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan.  This  week  the  com- 
mittee requested  that  the  Administration 
review  the  FAP  program  and  tighten  up 
several  obvious  loopholes. 

"Certainly,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  present  welfare  system  Is  inadequate, 
and  that  a  major  overhaul  Is  necessary  if  it 
is  to  work.  However,  the  FAP  program,  by 
adding  millions  of  new  people  to  the  rolls, 
would  only  further  add  to  the  total  burden 
and  represent  a  long  step  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 


"I  am  now  drafting  an  alternative  pro- 
gram to  PAP.  The  beginning  to  real  welfare 
reform,  in  my  Judgment,  is  through  a  great- 
ly expanded  program  of  adequate  child  care, 
fully  paid  by  the  federal  government,  so  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  welfare  mothers 
can  be  free  to  go  to  work.  We  must  also 
create  a  much  more  meaningful  Job  train- 
ing and  placement  program  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  again  fully  paid  by 
the  federal  government,  to  ensure  that  those 
who  want  to  work  will  have  a  real  Job  wait- 
ing for  them. 

"The  federal  government  must  assume 
more  of  both  the  responsibility  and  the 
cost.  Day  care  for  children  must  be  the  next 
major  step  forward  In  educational  and  social 
reform  in  this  country.  We  must  consolidate 
the  many  overlapping  and  often  inefficient 
federal  programs  for  Job  training  and  aiding 
the  poor,  and  tie  them  directly  to  welfare 
needs.  Such  a  program  would  allow  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  women  and  men  in  the 
national  working  force.  Through  meaning- 
ful rehabilitation,  rather  than  expanded 
handouts,  we  can  find  solutions  to  a  broad 
spectrum  of  social  and  economic  problems." 

THE    PUBLIC     WKLFABE     OIVIBION     AND    US 
EMPLOTEKS 

The  Legislature  has  been  repeatedly  told 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  case- 
workers and  administrative  personnel  in  the 
Public  Welfare  Division  would  result  In 
more  .and  more  welfare  recipients  moving 
toward  Independent  living.  These  claims 
have  been  false.  However,  they  might  have 
been  true  if  all  members  of  the  public  wel- 
fare staff  believed  in  the  phlloeophy  that 
the  prime  objective  of  the  public  welfare 
program  is  to  move  persons  toward  self- 
sufficiency.  To  our  dismay,  we  discovered 
that  social  workers  are  neither  educated 
nor  trained  to  believe  that  such  an  objec- 
tive is  desirable.  There  is  an  appalling  lack 
of  strong  policy  direction  and  leadership  to 
stress  that  public  welfare  possesses  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  recipients  in  becoming 
self-sufficient. 

A  prominent  faculty  member  of  one  of 
Oregon's  major  schools  of  social  work  was 
introduced  to  the  Task  Force  as  an  "expert" 
in  the  field.  The  testimony  presented  by 
this  faculty  member  revealed  an  attitude  In 
opposition  to  the  objective  of  self- 
sufficiency.  Further,  the  testimony  con- 
tained misleading  and,  on  ocoaaion,  errone- 
ous information  as  supportive  evidence.  The 
Task  Force  finds  it  unconscionable  that  such 
attitudes  and  distortions  are  being  pre- 
sented as  fact  to  the  students  of  schools  of 
social  work. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  strong 
and  positive  action  be  taken  immediately  by 
the  PubUc  Welfare  Division  to  guarantee 
that  all  staff  members  operate  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  interests  of  welfare 
recipients  and  Oregon  taxpayers  will  be 
best  served  by  an  aggressive  policy  of  mov- 
ing recipients  off  of  welfare  programs. 

The  Task  Force  learned  that  the  case- 
load size — rather  than  administrative  or 
management  ability — \s  the  sole  criteria  for 
determining  the  salary  level  for  county  pub- 
lic welfare  administrators.  A  County  Ad- 
ministrator 4  administers  services  in  a  coun- 
ty having  caseloads  requiring  30  to  74  staff 
members.  An  Adminlstzator  5  is  responsible 
for  caseloads  requiring  76  to  300  staff  mem- 
bers. 

The  Task  Force  was  told  that  county  ad- 
ministrators have  no  control  over  the  num- 
ber of  staff  allocated.  This  is  determined  at 
the  state  level,  and  the  allocation  of  staff  is 
made  by  the  state's  Personnel  Section.  This 
allocation  is  based  upon  the  caseload  size  in 
each  county. 

It  appears  that  this  system  provides  a 
built-in  inoentiv«  for  administrators  to  in- 
crease— rather  than  decrease — the  case-load 
size.  Conversely,  this  system  seems  to  pen- 
alize the  administrator  who  can  effectively 
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operate  the  welfare  program  with  a  ampler 
number  of  employees. 

TKe  Talk  Force  recommends  a  compiete 
re-evaluation  of  the  policies  followed  in  the 
promotion  and  placement  of  personnel.  The 
Task  Force  believes  strongly  that  the  pro- 
motion and  salary  level  should  not  be  bised 
upon  caseload  size. 

Late  in  the  1967-1988  blennltmi.  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  DlTlslon  began  to  move  toward 
a  program  which  separates  ellglbUlty  and 
services.  Under  the  new  system.  "asslBtaece" 
workers  are  resiMsnalble  for  eligibility  de- 
termination, and  "service"  workers  are;  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  services.  tTils 
system  has  created  confusion  and  anlmotlty. 
It  appears  to  have  contributed  to  a  marked 
decline  In  employee  morale.  j 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  plan.  It  I  was 
decided  that  aaelstance  workers  would  I  not 
require  the  experience  and  education  which 
would  be  required  of  service  workers.  Service 
workers  were  classified  as  Social  Work«r  2, 
which  requires  a  master's  degree  in  social 
work  In  addition  to  two  years'  experi«nce. 
The  assistance  worker,  on  the  other  h^d, 
was  required  to  have  a  high  school  diploma 
and  three  years'  clerical  or  Interviewing  ex- 
perience. The  salary  scales  are  presently  »666 
to  $722  for  assistance  workers,  and  $7^  to 
$923  for  service  workers.  , 

The  structured  differences  between ,  the 
service  worker  and  the  assistance  wc^rker 
have  developed  Into  a  separation  anc|  In- 
sulation of  service  workers  from  the  respon- 
8lblli-a«B  of  eilglbUlty  and  budget  ooatrol. 
The  Task  Force  received  testimony  that  «ome 
social  workers  ignore  violations  of  ellglDlUty 
standards.  One  service  worker  told  the  Task 
Force  that  service  workers  could  not  b^  ex- 
pected to  be  conversant  with  all  ellglBlUty 
requirements. 

The  Governor's  budget  for  1971-1973  Icalls 
for  the  same  staffing  standards  i^)provad  by 
the  1969  Legislature.  Under  these  standards, 
state  assistance  workers  should  process  70 
applications  a  month  for  all  program^  ex- 
cept General  Assistance,  where  they  ar^  re- 
quired to  process  90  applications  a  m^nth 
Service  workers  are  required  to  provide  eerv- 
ices  to  85  percent  of  the  ADC  caseload  and 
are  required  to  handle  85  cases  per  wqrker. 
The  present  budget  also  recommends  %  su- 
pervisor ratio  of  one  supervisor  to  8  or  7 
workers.  In  addition,  staJmng  standards  for 
the  Public  Welfare  Division  require  one  cler- 
ical position  for  each  professional  position. 

A  staff  addition  of  435  people  at  a  cijst  of 
•1.5  million  would  be  required  If  the  1971 
Legislature  approves  the  standards  cont41ned 
in  the  projxMed  budget.  I 

The  Task  Force  agrees  that  assistance 
workers  presently  responsible  for  as  tnany 
as  2«5  casee  are  carrying  too  heavy  a  load. 
However,  the  standards  for  service  w<^kerB 
and  supervisory  ratios  are  unrealistla  and 
should  be  re-evaluated.  In  addition,  we  could 
find  no  basis  for  the  clerical -professional 
position  ratio,  and  the  Task  Force  cannot 
rationalise  this  level  of  clerical  supp<^t  to 
service  activity.  . 

The  Task  farce  rteommenda  that  th4  1971 
legislature  budget  on  the  basU  of  one  cler- 
ical position  for  each  two  service  positiifns. 

There  would  be  Uttle — or  no— need  for 
additional  staff  within  the  Public  Welfare 
Division  If  these  changes  are  implemented. 

Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  recomitiends 
that  there  be  little  or  no  irwrease  ift  the 
number  of  Public  Welfare  ZHvlsion  eviploy- 
ees.  Jn  addition,  the  supervisor  ratio  should 
be  larger  than  l-to-6  or  l-to-7. 

07KN-XNDSD    BtrOOXT  | 

During  the  1900%  the  pubUo  welfare  t>adg- 
et  adopted  by  th«  LegHlature  baa  bean  4kMed. 
The  WeUare  DIvlalon  wm  aothorlaMl  to  ipcnd 
only  tboM  amoaoU  whl<A  wan  appropriated 
by  the  LegUUttua. 

During  that  parted,  tha  admlnlatratlon  of 
tha  program  waa  tindar  tha  control  of  the 
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state  PubUo  Welfaia  Oommlaakui.  When  tha 
CommlMlon  was  confronted  with  financial 
problems.  It  was  required  to  make  adminis- 
trative changes  to  live  within  the  budgeted 
amount.  Tha  Oommlsslon  solved  theaa  flnan- 
olal  problams  through  reductions  In  welfare 
grants.  Tha  19«8  Legislature  abolished  the 
Public  Welfare  Ctommlaslon  and  designated 
the  Public  Welfare  Division  as  an  Independ- 
ent state  agency  under  the  direct  control  of 
tha  Oovemor.  In  addition,  the  budget  ap- 
proved by  tha  19fle  Legislature  provided  for 
t>4^tft^r>n«.i  appropriattona  to  the  PubUo  Wel- 
fata  Divlslaii  through  tha  Btata  Smergenoy 
Board. 

Whan  tha  sUta  faoad  a  fiscal  crisis  because 
of  rmr*^t  ftttrV"^  in  1M»-107O,  tha  Oov- 
arnor,  vtth  tha  mntortX  at  the  Smergancy 
Board,  took  aasoutlva  action  to  provlda  more 
xnoney  (or  tha  Pnbllo  VTeittn  DlTlalon.  Liq- 
uor pnoas  waca  incrsaaad.  a  frasM  was  placed 
on  state  amployment.  ocostruotioin  programs 
w«c«  iHwtpffnrI  and  othsr  operations  were 
curtailed  to  provida  additional  funds  for 

waUara. 

ni0  T^Mk  Force  has  determined  thAt  ad- 
mlnlstratiTa  stapa  whloh  should  hava  been 
takem  to  raduoa  ovarexpendituraa  early  In  tha 
biannium  were  Ignored  by  tha  PubUo  Wel- 
fare Division,  thus  heightening  the  fiscal 
crisis.  The  Public  Welfare  Division  haa  fi- 
nally ra^ondad  during  tha  past  few  months 
by  taking  effective  adminlotrative  arteps  to 
reduce  expandlturea  and  caseload.  County 
administrators,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
vision, have  ourtaUad  burgeonU.g  caseloads 
through  aOministtative  procedurea. 

As  an  eouunple,  48,794  welfare  checks  were 
provided  on  lAtroh  1.  This  Is  a  reduction  of 
175  in  tha  number  of  checks  provided  Feb- 
ruary 1.  In  addition,  there  was  a  reducUon 
of  295  In  the  number  of  checks  provided  to 
ADO  leclplents.  This  repreeenu  the  first  time 
In  three  >ears  when  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
Uon from  February  to  March.  In  1970,  the 
niunber  of  checks  from  February  to  March 
Increased  by  more  th&n  1,200, 

PubUc  Welfare  Division  pereonnel  credit 
t.hi^  reduction  to  administrative  stops  "pro- 
viding alternatives  to  receiving  assistance." 
This  Is  the  stance  which  shoui:!  be  assumed 
at  all  times  when  considering  requests  for 

After  the  experience  of  this  blennium,  the 
Task  Fores  agrees  unanimously  that  an  open- 
ended  budget  Is  poor  public  policy. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Pub- 
lio  Welfare  Division  be  given  specific  direc- 
tions to  limit  expenditures  to  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  1971  Legislature. 

WMLWMMM  VBAUS 


Early  in  its  investigation,  the  Task  Force 
received  numerous  reports  of  error.  Ineligi- 
bility and  overpayment,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  Unpreoslon  of  fraud  which  Is 
held  by  the  general  pubUc,  The  Image  of 
fraud  hae  been  compounded  by  a  lack  of 
imagination  and  Insight  by  the  admlnlatra- 
Uon  in  attempting  to  control  thoee  who  are 
clever  enough  to  beat  the  system  and  cheat 
the  taxpayers  as  well  as  their  feUow  recipi- 
ents. The  lack  of  adequate  investigation 
procedures  to  discover  fraiid  and  InellgibUlty 
has  prevented  reliable  statistics  from  being 
compUed. 

Welfare  oflkdals  told  the  Task  Force  they 
"feel"  that  the  level  of  welfare  fraud  in  the 
state  Is  leee  than  three  percent.  The  head 
of  the  mveatigative  staff  has  placed  the 
level  at  eight  percent. 

No  one  knows  the  true  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  inveatigatlons  which  might  have 
shed  light  on  this  area  have  not  been  con- 
ducted. 

We  know  that  neighboring  states  have 
found  mellglbUlty  rate*  running  In  excess 
of  20  percent.  Spot  checks  have  revetted 
even  higher  IneUglbUity  rates.  Welfare  offi- 
cials In  neighboring  states  told  the  Task 
Force  that  the  extent  of  the  problem  in 
their   states   haa   not   yet   been   discovered. 


The  Task  Force  would  not  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  fraud.  Ineligibility  and 
overpayment  are  Involved  In  15  to  20  percent 
of  the  caseload.  This  would  Involve  some 
20,000  recipients. 

The  Inveatlgatlve  unit  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Division  found  fraud,  InellglblUty  and 
overi>ayment  Involved  In  39.5  percent  of  the 
referrals  It  received  for  Investigation.  Cur- 
rently, the  unit  Is  laboring  under  a  backlog 
of  more  than  700  referrals.  The  unit  Is  able 
to  handle  lees  than  half  of  the  referrals  it 
receives  each  month. 

This  backlog  wlU  continue  to  grow,  and 
the  aeriousneae  of  the  problem  will  remain 
hidden  as  long  as  the  status  quo  is  main- 
tained. In  addition,  fewer  than  half  of  the 
cases  which  should  be  Investigated  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Investigative  unit. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  in- 
vestigative unit  staff  be  doubled  in  order  to 
dUsolve  the  current  backlog  of  cases. 

Ftirther,  aU  pubUc  welfare  employees 
should  be  trained  to  recognize  possible 
fraud,  and  to  Immediately  refer  these  cases 
to  the  Investigative  unit. 

The  Welfare  Division  mAlntalns  a  quaUty 
control  vmlt  which  Investigates  the  eligi- 
bility of  thoee  who  apply  for  welfare.  The 
control  unit  determines  whether  or  not  the 
recipient  Is  receiving  a  grant  In  the  propw 
amount.  At  present,  this  xinlt  investigates 
2.5  percent  of  the  welfare  casee. 

During  the  past  year,  the  quaUty  control 
unit  has  discovered  substantial  errors  In- 
volving overpayment,  underpayment  and  In- 
eligibility. For  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember and  December  of  1970,  the  control 
unit  discovered  overpayment,  underpayment 
or  ineligibility  In  8.6  percent  of  the  cases 
Investigated.  This  Involved  erroneous  ex- 
penditure of  $159,840. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Division  check  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  total  caseload  and,  further,  that  the 
results  of  the  cheek  be  utilized  as  an  admin- 
istrative tool  to  reduce  the  number  of  thou 
who  are  trying  to  beat  or  cheat  the  system. 
The  Welfare  Fraud  Unit  In  the  SUte  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  authorized  by  the 
State  Emergency  Board  In  1969  to  replace 
civil  fraud  enforcement  activities  with  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  This  action  was  based  upon 
the  grounds  that  clvU  recovery  of  most  wel- 
fare fraud  was  a  frulUess  endeavor.  It  was 
felt  that  It  was  Important  to  establish  a 
creditable  criminal  deterrent. 

Dtirlng  Its  first  nine  months  of  operation, 
the  unit  has  referred  78  casee  for  proeecn- 
tion  These  referrals  resulted  in  78  indict- 
ments and  27  convictions.  The  indictments 
represented  fraud  involving  $232,462.  Check 
frauds  were  Involved  In  77  percent  of  theje 
cases.  Most  of  these  frauds  Involved  checks 
being  stolen  from  maUboxes,  or  recipientt 
having  other  persona  cash  their  check  ana 
then  claiming  that  the  checks  had  been  lost 
or  stolen. 

At  the  present  time,  the  unit  has  a  back- 
log of  803  cases,  with  the  staff  working  over- 
time to  prevent  an  even  larger  ''*<''^'*- 

The  Task  Force  recommends  an  expaniian 
of  the  welfare  Fraud  Unit  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

wnxrNQNXss  to  woax 
A  question  frequenUy  asked  Is:  Why  ar^t 
welfare  recipients  put  to  work?  Many  0«- 
gonlana  believe  that  Jobs  should  be  pro- 
vided for  welfare  recipients,  particularly  joBs 
involving  environmental  projects. 

Oregon  at  one  time  administered  a  suc- 
cessful community  work  and  training  pro- 
gram which  provided  jobs  for  welfare  recip- 
ients. The  jobs  Involved  the  buUding  and 
maintenance  of  county  parks.  However,  Con- 
gressional action  forced  abandonment  oi 
this  program. 

The  Task  Force  believes  It  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable—but  essential— to  provide  employ- 
ment for  those  who  seek  assistance  and  to 
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base  Oregon's  pubUc  welfare  program  partly 
on  the  basis  of  the  wllllngress  to  work.  The 
Xaek  Force  believes  such  a  progranx  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  state 
agencies  and  depart  ments  be  required  to  im- 
mediately identify  those  positions  which 
could  be  filled  by  able-bodied  welfare  recip- 
ients. 

There  are  hundreds  of  positions  In  gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  do  not  require  8t>e- 
ciali^ed  education  or  training  or  advanced 
Job  skills.  Such  positions  Include  janitorial 
and  maintenance  work,  housekeeping  Jobs  In 
state  institutions,  filing,  typing,  highway 
maintenance  and  work  in  state  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

Many  welfare  recipients — perhaps  the  ma- 
jority— would  be  blocked  from  accepting 
these  positions  because  of  an  Inability  to 
pass  the  written  ClvU  Service  examination 
required  by  state  government. 

However,  the  inabUity  to  pass  a  written 
ejtamlnaUon  woxUd  in  no  way  Impair  the 
ability  of  a  recipient  to  satisfactorily  perform 
the  Job  in  question. 

Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  Legislature  give  serious 
consideration  to  allowing  a  waiver  of  the 
requirement  for  iDritten  examinations  for 
those  positions  which  are  identified  by  state 
government  agencies  and  departments. 

Further,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that 
state  agencies  and  departments  be  directed 
by  the  Legislature  to  place  the  highest  pri- 
ority on  the  hiring  of  uxlfare  recipients  to 
positions  for  which  they  qualify. 

The  Task  Force  also  beUeves  the  Legisla- 
ture shotild  encourage  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments to  pursue  the  same  policy  in  the 
hiring  of  governmental  employees. 

The  Task  Force  is  of  the  opinion  that  pur- 
suit of  this  poUcy  would  result  In  the  hiring 
of  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  pres- 
ently receiving  welfare. 

By  accomplishing  this,  we  would  assist  In- 
dividuals to  become  self-stifflclent,  we  would 
help  them  restore  their  self -respect  and  self- 
confidence,  and  we  wotild  be  providing  the 
taxpayers  of  thU  state  with  a  tangible  return 
on  their  sizeable  Investment. 

This  program  would  underscore  our  beUef 
that  every  attempt  must  be  made  by  every 
sector  of  our  society  and  economy  to  restore 
welfare  recipients  to  Independent  Uvlng. 

This  program  would  place  the  full  re- 
sources of  state  government  behind  this  phi- 
losophy, and  hopefully  the  private  sector 
would  follow  this  example  by  placing  a  high 
priority  on  the  hiring  of  competent  welfare 
recipients. 

One  opportunity  for  a  community  work 
project  Is  contained  in  the  provisions  of 
Category  3  of  the  Federal  Work  Incentive 
(WIN)  program.  Numerous  reasons  have 
been  given  by  the  Public  Welfare  Division  for 
Its  failure  to  adopt  Category  3  of  the  WIN 
program.  Our  study  reveals  that  the  only 
barrier  to  Implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is  administrative  In  nature,  in  that 
close  coordination  would  be  required  be- 
tween the  Employment  Division  and  the 
Public  Welfare  Division.  We  believe  that  such 
cooperation  should  be  mandatory. 

The  Task  Force  was  pleased  with  the  adop- 
tion and  progress  In  Clackamas  County  of  a 
pilot  program  under  Category  3  of  WIN. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  more 
programs  under  Category  3  of  WIN  be  estab- 
lished. 

Another  possibility  in  providing  work  op- 
portunities for  welfare  recipients  la  the  "case 
aide"  program  Initiated  by  the  1969  Legisla- 
ture. While  the  PubUc  Welfare  Division  dem- 
onstrated little  enthusiasm  for  this  con- 
cept—and whUe  the  Division  appeared  to 
stall  In  Implementing  its  provisions— the 
TMk  Force  believes  the  case  aide  program 
WM  successful  In  that  recipients  were  en- 
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couraged  to  become  seU-mpportlng.  The 
Public  Welfare  Division  indicated  there  were 
training  problems  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram, but  the  Task  force  believes  these  prob- 
lems can  be  effectively  combatted  If  the 
Division  wUl  adopt  a  different  attitude. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Case 
Aide  program  be  retained  and  expanded. 

The  Task  Force  strongly  recommends  that 
the  Public  Welfare  Division  institute  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  employment  of  ADC 
women  to  operate  child-care  centers  in  their 
own  homes  for  the  children  of  other  ADC 
women. 

The  state  Implies  that  ADC  women  are 
competent  at  child  care  by  aUowlng  them 
custody  of  their  children.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  point  can  be  made  that  these  same 
ADC  women  are  fit  to  care  for  the  children 
of  other  ADC  women. 

The  operation  of  small  neighborhood  child- 
care  centers  in  private  homes  would  elUnl- 
nate  the  necessity  of  the  expenditure  of 
large  amounts  of  public  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  chUd-care  faculties. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  one  ADC 
recipient  could  care  for  her  own  child  or 
children,  as  well  as  the  children  of  several 
other  ADC  women.  This  wotUd  eUmlnate  the 
constant  refrain  that  ADC  women  cannot 
find  employment  because  they  must  remain 
at  home  to  care  for  their  children. 

A  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  poUcy  would 
require  ADC  recipients  to  fish  or  cut  bait 
on  the  question  of  employment,  and,  hope- 
fully, would  move  the  vast  majority  of  them 
back  Into  a  contributory  role  In  our  economy 
and  In  our  society. 

SUMMARY    OF   TASK    FOBCE    S£C01UIENOATIONS 

The  breakdown  of  our  social  order 

The  Task  Force  reconmaends: 

That  there  be  a  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment effort  to  require  fathers  who  desert 
their  famlUes  to  provide  for  their  support. 
No  divorce  should  be  granted  by  the  Court 
with  jurisdiction  until  It  can  be  assured 
that  adequate  support  will  be  paid  to  the 
children.  Further,  the  courts  should  make 
greater  use  of  jail  sentences  In  dealing  with 
contempt  proceedings  arising  out  of  non- 
support  cases.  The  Judicial  system  in  Oregon 
must  recognize  its  responsibilities  in  assist- 
ing the  state  to  solve  this  problem. 

That  county  welfare  offices  encourage  the 
use  of  contraceptives  for  welfare  recipients. 
In  addition.  Information  on  these  programs 
must  be  made  readily  available  to  all 
recipients. 

That  the  PubUc  Welfare  Division  seek  a 
utilization  of  programs  providing  the  means 
for  medical  assistance  of  those  women  re- 
questing abortions  and  those  individuals  re- 
questing sterilization. 

That  the  1971  Legislature  provide  substan- 
tial property  tax  relief  to  thoee  citizens  age 
65  and  older. 

That  the  Public  Welfare  Division  place  the 
highest  priority  on  those  programs  designed 
to  assist  the  elderly,  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled. Such  programs  should  be  readily  avail- 
able, and  should  be  fuUy  explained  to  those 
who  may  be  eligible. 

The  impact  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

That  the  first  allegiance  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Division  must  be  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  Its  citizens — not  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

That  the  Legislature  memorialize  Congress 
seeking  permission  to  establish  maximum 
limits  for  earnings  which  can  be  disregarded 
in  setting  grants. 

That  the  1971  Oregon  Legislature  develop 
a  stepfather  responsibility  law. 

An  Immediate  tightening  of  the  admiiUs- 
tratlon  of  policy  regarding  stepfather  respon- 
sibility to  children  on  the  ADC  program. 


TtMt  ADC-UN-Non-m«tohable  persons  be 

transferred  to  the  General  Assistance  pro- 
gram. 

r?ie  Public  Welfare  Division  and  its 

employees 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

That  strong  and  positive  action  be  taken 
immediately  by  the  Public  Welfare  Division 
to  guarantee  that  aU  staff  members  c^>erate 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Interests  of 
welfare  recipients  and  Oregon  taxpayers  wlU 
be  best  served  by  an  aggressive  policy  of  mov- 
ing recipients  off  of  welfare  programs. 

A  complete  re-ev&luatlon  of  the  policies 
foUowed  In  the  promotion  and  placement  of 
personnel.  The  Task  Force  believes  strongly 
that  the  promotion  and  salary  level  should 
not  be  based  upon  caseload  size. 

That  the  1971  Legislature  budget  on  the 
basis  of  one  clerical  position  for  each  three 
service  positions. 

That  there  be  Uttie  or  no  Increase  In  the 
number  of  Public  Welfare  Division  employ- 
ees. In  addition,  the  supervisor  ratio  ahoiUd 
be  larger  than  l-to-6  or  I-to-7. 

Open-ended  budget 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

That  the  Public  Welfare  Division  be  given 
siieclfic  directions  to  limit  expenditures  to 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  1971  Legis- 
lature. 

Welfare  fraud 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

That  the  Investigative  unit  staff  be  doubled 
In  order  to  dissolve  the  current  backlog  of 
cases. 

That  the  PubUc  Welfare  Division  check  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  caseload  and, 
further,  that  the  results  of  the  check  be 
utilized  as  an  administrative  tool  to  reduce 
the  number  of  those  who  are  trying  to  beat 
or  cheat  the  system. 

An  expansion  of  the  Welfare  Fraud  Unit 
In  the  State  Department  of  Justice. 

Willingness  to  work 

The  TsLsk  Force  recommends: 

That  state  agencies  and  departments  be 
reqiUred  to  Immediately  Identify  thoee  posi- 
tions whiidi  oould  be  fUled  by  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients. 

That  the  Legislature  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  aUowing  a  waiver  of  the  requirement 
for  written  examinations  for  thoee  positions 
whloh  are  Identified  by  state  government 
agencies  and  departments. 

That  state  agencies  and  departments  be 
directed  by  the  Legislature  to  place  the  high- 
est priority  on  the  hiring  of  welfare  recip- 
ients to  positions  for  which  they  qualify. 

ThuX  more  programe  imder  Category  8  of 
WIN  be  esUMlahed. 

Tb»X  the  Case  Aide  program  be  retained 
and  expanded. 

That  the  Public  Welfare  Division  Institute 
a  program  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
ADC  women  to  operate  child-care  centers  in 
their  own  homes  for  the  chUdren  of  other 
ADC  women. 


HEALTH   CRISIS 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
18, 1971, 1  held  an  important  public  hear- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  health  crisis  facing  American 
Indians.  The  testimony  I  received  was 
shocking,  and  I  believe  that  Senators 
and  relevant  committees  can  benefit 
from  a  consideration  of  it.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  second 
additional  portion  of  that  testimony  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows : 
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TxsTiMONT  OM  Indian  Hkalth  Cusu 

LUNCH   BBEAK 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  all  o|  you 
being  back  here  again  for  the  afternoofi  ses- 
sion and  we'll  get  started  now  with  oiir  [regu- 
lar agenda.  I  was  very  Unpresaed  wltii  the 
number  of  people  who  were  here  this  uom- 
Ing  and  again  this  afternoon,  and  wlm  the 
testimony  that  we  heard.  I  said  this  horn- 
ing we  will  take  the  testimony  we  heir  to- 
day— ni  take  It  before  the  Senate  Initerlor 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  meets 
this  coming  Monday,  as  well  as  fumlsl)  It  to 
all  of  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  and 
have  it  printed  In  the  Congressional  Hecord 
to  strengthen  my  band  in  trying  to  Improve 
the  fvmdlng  and  support  for  Indian  Hlealth. 
I  think  what  we  heard  this  morning  feem- 
phaslzes  that  It  Is  a  terrible  outraga  that 
these  conditions  continue  to  exist  amidst 
the  richest,  most  medically  knowledgeable 
country  In  the  world.  This  should  be  helpful 
to  me  In  trying  to  express  the  outrage  that 
all  of  us  ought  to  feel  about  the  conditions 
which  we  have  heard  about  this  mofnlng. 
First  of  all  I  want  to  call  on  Mrs.  Martha 
Grass.  Is  she  here?  Mrs.  Grass  Is  from  Mar- 
land.  Oklahoma.  We're  pleaaed  you'ra  here 
and  we're  pleased  to  bear  from  you  a^  this 
time. 

Mrs.  Martha  Grass.  First  of  all  I  wtnt  to 
thank  the  Senator  here  for  the  prlvll(>ge  of 
Indians  getting  together  to  speak  up  on  our 
needs  and  our  different  problems.  As  Indian 
raised  a  way  back  you  can  always  remember 
that  we've  been  awfully  late  In  getting  some 
of  these  things  accomplished — some  of  these 
needs  that  we  so  much  need  to  do  somfthlng 
about.  Yes.  we  have  elected  a  Presidenjt  and 
he  has  cabinet  members,  and  we  have  elected 
congressmen  to  do  many  of  these  thln^  for 
us.  and  we  go  and  Just  dismiss  them,  from 
our  minds  thinking  we  are  going  to  be  taken 
care  of.  Now  we've  waited  too  long  fori  these 
changes  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  our  Indian 
race.  Our  Indian  race  has  suffered  |many 
things,  many  have  suffered. 

There  is  no  other  race  that  has  siiffered 
as  much  as  the  American  Indian  hai;  suf- 
fered. Especially  In  health — we  Just  11' re  for 
a  short  time,  any  way.  In  this  world  of  oiirs; 
but  many  of  us  are  poor,  many  of  us  aze  dis- 
advantaged and  we  have  to  suffer  wltti  our 
lives  while  we  are  here.  Because  of  these 
sicknesses,  because  of  these  diseases  a|id  all 
of  these — some  children  are  bom  dlsatlvan- 
taged  because  of  poor  facilities  and  thf  doc- 
tors— we  don't  have  professional  doctors  In 
these  hospitals.  This  life  of  ours  an4  this 
health  of  ours — we  cannot  buy  It.  No  money 
can  buy  us  good  health.  No  money  ca^  put 
you  back  in  good  health  and  your  energetic 
place  so  you  can  enjoy  this  life.  That^  why 
it  behooves  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  make 
some  kind  of  stand  and  get  in  unity — forget 
about  our  problems  and  forget  aboiit  our 
clans  and  all  these  kinds  of  things.  Let's  get 
In  unity  and  work  for  this  kind  of  caus0.  The 
Senator  here  can't  do  anything  by  hllnself. 
We  ought  to  back  him  up.  We  shoulc|  back 
him  up.  These  are  our  needs  and  he  tias  to 
go  and  maybe  spend  hours  of  sleepless  Inlght 
worrying  about  our  needs.  We  Indian  people 
sometimes  neglect  our  own  selves  because 
we  do  not  ask  for  these  things.  It's  there; 
the  funds  are  up  there;  I've  been  up  I  there 
and  I  know.  A  lot  of  you  can  go  up  tl)ere  If 
you  want  to  and  are  Interested  enoi%h  In 
these  needs  we're  talking  about.  If  wei  dont 
ask  for  them,  how  can  we  expect  ^o  get 
them?  You've  got  to  make  some  kltad  of 
effort  and  try  to  get  them.  And  don't  [think 
Just  because  somebody  pats  you  on  th^  back 
and  says  well  see  about  it  and  let  you  know 
about  It,  don't  come  home  aud  say  "why,  I 
went  to  Washington  and  I  went  to  thi4  otBce 
and  that  ofBce  and  I  spoke  about  Ut  and 
they're  going  to  change  things."  By  golly, 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  ThUi  Isn't 
going  to  happen,  unless  you  are  there  every 
chance  that  you  can  and  Just  bug  thlem  to 


death  about  It.  This  has  got  to  be  done. 
That's  the  reason  why  a  lot  of  times  people 
get  cornered  with  problems.  They  will  do 
these  things.  Well,  I  would  even  march  for 
these  things.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  admit 
that  we  needed  these  things.  And  I  know  a 
lot  of  you  are  energetic.  You  can  get  any- 
where you  want  to  go.  But  you've  got  to  go 
to  these  places  and  ask  for  these  things  U 
you  expect  to  get  some  of  these  things  done. 
We  can't  Just  go  to  these  interns  in  these 
hospitals.  Sure  they  can  learn  from  our 
bodies  everything  that  Is  wrong  with  us  but 
we  won't  gain  our  health  back.  Since  last 
December  I  don't  know  how  many  ceme- 
teries we  use  to  go  to,  the  Pawnees.  Osages. 
go  to  their  cemeteries  and  see  how  many 
new  graves  there  are  now.  That's  bad.  Every 
week  one  of  these  tribes  Is  having  a  funeral — 
a  funeral — maybe  two  or  three  funerals  go- 
ing on  because  of  some  of  these  poor  In- 
dians went  to  these  hospitals  hoping  to  get 
well.  But  you  know  what,  those  Interns  are 
going  to  get  their  degree,  but  some  of  our 
loved  ones  are  going  to  be  6  feet  under  be- 
cause we  Just  sit  back  and  take  it  and  hope 
someone  else  is  going  to  do  these  things  for 
us.  Nobody  is  going  to  do  this  thing  for  vs. 
We're  going  to  have  to  do  it  ourselves,  make 
some  kind  of  effort,  take  it  upon  our  own 
shoulder  and  do  something  about  these 
things.  These  are  some  of  things  I  brought 
here.  Everything  has  been  said  already  but 
we  need  professional  doctors  in  these  hos- 
pitals If  we're  going  to  keep  them  and  be- 
sides that  we  need  modem  facilities — some 
of  those  obsolete  things  we  need  to  throw 
out  because  many  of  the  new  doctors  don't 
even  know  how  to  use  them  anymore. 

They  are  so  old  and  they're  Just  collect- 
ing dust.  We  need  to  have  the  new  things 
like  the  rest  of  them  are  having.  Things  are 
changing.  People  are  going  up  to  the  moon. 
Here  we  are  American  Indians  barelv  coming 
In  the  back.  Just  barely  sailing  along.  We 
can  be  up  there  if  we  want  to  be.  It's  up  to 
each  and  everyone  of  us,  every  tribe,  every 
Individual,  and  you  people  that  are  calling 
yourselves  tribal  leaders  we  dejjend  upon 
you  to  do  these  things  for  us.  Sometimes 
when  we  don't  get  these  things  we  blame 
you  and  we  hold  you  responsible  for  some 
of  our  neglected  needs  because  you're  sup- 
posed to  be  In  the  pwsitlon  to  speak  to  these 
officers,  such  as  your  health  representatives: 
Some  of  you  are  PHR's.  I  hear  about  you 
but  I've  never  met  a  lot  of  you.  I  don't  even 
know  who  you  are.  You  don't  service  us 
like  you  are  supposed  to.  Even  in  localities 
we  have  failures  because  people  don't  get  out 
and  do  It  like  they  should.  Some  of  them 
have  so  many  hours  to  do  this  work  and 
after  that  so  many  hours  they  are  going  to 
go  home  and  rest  no  matter  how  sick  you 
are.  You  can  Just  go  ahead  and  suffer  in 
your  bed  or  die.  And  some  of  us  have  to 
get  sick  on  Tuesdays  and  Thxu^ays — you 
better  not  get  sick  In  between  there  be- 
cause you  won't  get  any  help  because  those 
are  the  clinic  days.  If  you  get  sick  between 
there  you  might  as  well  forget  It.  Just  take 
your  own  aspirin  because  that's  all  you're 
going  to  get  anyway.  Now  I  went  to  Chll- 
occo  Indian  School  last  week  and  the  rest 
of  those  kids  are  in  bed  up  there.  I  have 
some  children  up  there.  My  children  were 
allergic  to  something  going  around  up  there, 
a  professional  doctor  told  me.  But  do  you 
know  what  those  children  are  getting— 
everyone  of  them  are  getting  aspirins  up 
there,  and  they're  running  a  very  high  fever 
up  there.  I  thought  while  I  was  there.  I'll 
bet  there  are  parents  who  don't  know  their 
children  are  running  a  high  fever  up  there. 
Well,  they  said  we  had  a  flu  outbreak  here. 
Well  they're  not  even  giving  them  any  shots 
or  anything.  The  little  boys  and  girls  are 
Just  laying  there  suffering  with  their  sick- 
nesses. These  are  some  of  the  problems  we're 
all  going  through.  If  I  can  get  around  and 
go  see  about  some  of  these  things  I'm  sure 


the  rest  of  you  can.  So  that's  the  reason  why 
we  are  playing  right  Into  our  government's 
hands  when  we  don't  do  anything  about 
what  we  could  do  .something  about.  If  you 
Just  sit  back  and  be  silent  you'll  be  treated 
that  way.  If  you've  got  a  position  you  had 
better  exercise  It  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
and  get  some  of  these  changes  for  us.  And 
another  thing  there  are  many  children  bom 
with  birth  defects,  and  when  they  go  to 
school  they  say  they  are  slow  learners;  they 
are  {leople  with  retarded  mental  conditions. 
Well,  whose  fault  Is  it?  Maybe  the  mother 
went  through  pre-natal  care  but  on  h« 
delivery  date  no  doctor  could  help  her.  And 
these  children  must  suffer  all  their  Uvea. 
We  know  some  of  these  children  who  are  in 
wheel  chairs  because  of  these  kinds  of  con- 
ditions. Now  these  are  some  of  the  thlngi 
that  have  actually  happened,  and  tbere'i 
another  thing  here  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about.  Whether  our  children  go  in  for  can- 
cer, for  tuberculosis, — no  matter  what. 
they're  going  to  get  the  same  kind  of  pills 
for  that. 

It  gets  where  they  give  the  same  pill  to 
everybody.  They  don't  even  take  a  blood  ipec- 
Imen,  tirlne  specimen  to  see  what  the  Indi- 
vidual's needs  are,  because  these  pUls  some- 
times agitates  the  sickness  and  cause  you  to 
go  to  your  grave.  If  you  don't  watch  It  you'll 
get  there  before  you  know  it.  You'd  better 
start  asking  questions.  Ask  what  kind  of  pill 
you  are  taking.  Ask  what  Is  wrong  with  you. 
I  know  of  a  case  now  where  this  fine  young 
man  that  is  40  years  old  Is  waiting  on  the 
grave.  He  called  me  and  he  said  that  I  want 
you  to  know  I  have  been  to  the  hospital 
every  day — every  day — and  when  they  take  an 
X-ray  of  me  they  never  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  me.  They  gave  me  some  more  pills  and 
told  me  to  go  home  and  doctor  myself.  What's 
the  ttse  of  having  these  doctors  and  nuiaes 
and  hospitals — ^what  little  we've  got — If  they 
give  you  pills  and  tell  you  to  go  home  and 
doctor  yourself.  This  boy  will  not  go  back  to 
the  hospital  any  more  because  he  said  he 
was  Just  going  to  sit  at  home  and  sit  and 
wait  until  he  dies.  Now  these  are  sad  stories. 
I  never  made  these  up.  There's  a  lady  that 
was  in  the  hospital  In  Ponca  City;  she  went 
to  Claremore;  she  went  to  Pawnee;  they  sent 
her  back  to  Pawnee;  and  she  called  me  saying 
she  wanted  someone  to  come  and  talk  to  her 
about  her  health.  Her  feet  had  stuck  together. 
She  was  so  afflicted  and  they  had  turned 
black.  Now  these  are  terrible  things  this  lady 
has  gone  through  and  she  has  lost  half  of  ber 
weight.  Now  these  things  are  happening  to 
the  Indians  every  day.  Whether  you  people 
know  It  or  not — the  reason  I  know  It  Is  be- 
cause I  like  people — I  like  people.  When  I 
hear  someone  Is  sick  In  bed  I  gather  some- 
thing and  go  marching  over  and  visit  them. 
This  Is  how  I  know.  There  are  some  needs, 
real  bad  needs  in  Indian  health.  We  have  In- 
valids at  home  that  need  field  nurses— maybe 
we  have  field  nurses — I  don't  know.  Theae 
hospitals  sometimes  have  them  but  they 
never  show  their  faces  In  these  homes  and 
go  to  the  places  where  there  are  invalids,  or 
sick  people,  or  sick  babies,  persons  with  bad 
colds,  the  flu  Just  laying  on  their  backs.  Now 
they're  running  around  and  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  this  kind  of  kid.  We  have  so  many 
needs  here  I  Just  get  mad  when  I  think  of  ^ 
them  because  sometimes  I  go  check  up  mi 
them  Eind  we  do  have  them.  We  do  have  thoae 
kinds  of  representatives  here. 

Now  the  next  thing  I  want  to  talk  about 
Is  the  Insurance.  When  I  got  on  CIO  and 
worked  for  them  a  few  months  they  gave  me 
an  Insurance  policy — Blue  Croas-Blue  Shield. 
While  I  was  working  my  children  stayed 
well.  But  as  soon  as  I  quit  work  my  chil- 
dren got  sick  and  I  took  them  to  the  doc- 
tors and  they  Just  gave  them  medicine  and 
they  Just  got  worse  and  1  was  afraid  I'd  lose 
the  whole  famUy  then,  because  one  would 
get  better  and  then  the  other  would  be  worse- 
I  Just  went  from  one  bed  to  the  other  ana 
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played  doctor  and  nurse  to  the  family.  Now 
I  went  back  and  reinstated  for  my  Insurance 
and  It  came  back  alive  again.  Now  I'm  taking 
them  back  to  a  professional  doctor  again  and 
now  in  two  days  my  children  were  back  in 
good  health.  TTiey  lost  many  days  In  school 
before  this  and  they  got  so  far  behind  they 
were  ashamed  to  go  back,  but  I  wrote  them 
notes  for  their  teachers  so  they  would  ac- 
cept them  back  In  school.  Now  they  are  work- 
ing night  and  day  trying  to  catch  up  In 
achool.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  to  have  these  changes  made.  We 
need  something  done.  When  I,  Martha  Grass, 
walk  m  to  the  doctors  I  want  them  to  know 
what's  wrong  vrtth  my  children.  I'm  diabetic 
and  I  want  them  to  check  for  diabetes,  the 
heart,  the  kidneys,  the  bad  feet  and  every- 
thing else.  Everytlme  I  go  to  the  Indian  hos- 
pitals I  have  to  start  all  over  again  with  the 
doctors  telling  about  my  own  health  prob- 
lems. Everytlme  I  go  there  are  so  man; 
changes.  Everytlme  I  come  I  ask  why  there 
are  so  many  changes  around  here.  Nobody 
can  buy  their  health.  I've  Just  got  one  life 
to  live  in  this  world,  and  I  want  to  be  happy 
and  enjoy  this  life  Just  like  everybody  else. 
Senator,  If  there  is  any  area  that  I  know 
about  the  Indian  people  It  Is  that  they  are 
poor  and  they  can't  afford  to  pay  anyway. 
Some  kind  of  Insurance  Is  needed  and  should 
be  provided  for  the  neediest  ones.  We  sure 
would  appreciate  It.  That  way  we  dont  have 
to  go  and  be  practiced  upon.  Right  now  we're 
Just  guinea  pigs,  real  live  guinea  pigs.  ITaey 
don't  care  whether  we  get  well  or  not.  It 
really  scares  me  anymore.  There  are  really 
going  to  be  more  around  like  me  whether 
I'm  here  or  not.  We've  got  to  make  these 
changes  for  the  generation  to  come.  It's  up  to 
us.  We've  been  denied  too  long  already  and 
that's  why  we  need  to  maintain  unity  in  the 
Indian  race  and  quit  flghtlng  and  work  to- 
gether with  the  help  of  our  Senator.  He's  got 
to  be  our  mouthpiece.  He's  going  to  be  our 
mouthpiece  up  there  and  he  has  a  whole 
lot  of  colleagues  that  he's  going  to  have  to 
reach  their  ears  and  their  hearts  so  these 
changes  can  be  made  for  the  Indians.  You 
know  this  country  has  a  lot;  It's  the  richest 
country  there  is  and  we  shouldn't  have  to 
beg  for  something  that  was  ours  to  begin 
with.  God  made  it  that  way.  But  now  we  are 
Just  begging  for  this  little  bit  and  that  Ut- 
Ue  bit.  We  ought  to  be  In  there  flghtlng.  Get 
on  that  warpath.  Try  to  get  these  things 
back.  Ask  for  them,  pressure  them.  That's 
the  only  way  I  get  by  and  that's  what  you 
are  going  to  have  to  do  and  you  tribal  leaders 
and  what  ever  there  Is  don't  be  afraid  of 
your  Jobs.  Just  do  thing?  for  the  people  you 
are  representing,  and  then  I'm  sure  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  satisfied  Indians  and  we're  going 
to  push  you  and  help  you.  Ill  go  march  with 
you;  VU  do  that  much.  I  can  do  that  better 
than  anything  else.  Senator,  thank  you  for 
this  privilege  very  much. 

Senator  Harris.  TTiank  you.  I  want  to  now 
call  on  Mr.  Floyd  Harjo,  Vice  Chief  of  the 
Seminole  Tribe  and  Terry  Walker,  Chief  of 
the  Seminole  Tribe.  Are  they  here?  Yes. 
We're  glad  you're  here  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  wh&t  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Plotd  Harjo.  Senator,  and  my  Indian 
people,  I'm  going  to  make  mine  brief  here 
because  looking  over  the  schedule  here  why 
I  see  8<Mne  better  speakers  to  come.  I'm  yield- 
ing part  of  my  time  to  my  Chief.  Terry 
Walker.  Now  I  know  we  are  all  in  one  agree- 
ment after  listening  this  morning  to  speakers 
that  we  do  have  problems.  Now  recently  I 
visited  one  of  the  flaiest  hospitals  In  the 
Otalted  States  and  that  was  at  Fhoenlx, 
Arizona.  I  went  through  the  entire  bvilldlng, 
the  basement  to  the  top,  and  I  don't  think 
iT-e  ever  seen  a  non-Indian  boepltal  that 
WM  as  well  equipped  as  this  one  was.  Now 
after  listening  to  all  these  speakers  this 
morning  I  can  see  that  we  are  all  In  agree- 
ment that  there  Is  a  great  need  for  changes 
la  our  hospitals— that  Is,  bringing  them  up 


to  date  with  modem  equipment,  and  if  we 
could  have  this  done  for  us  I  believe  we 
cotild  keep  more  certified  doctors.  It  seems 
like  most  of  our  doctors  have  been  staying 
about  a  year  in  our  unit  moving  on  to 
other  areas  because  of  this  old  equipment. 
We  need  this  equipment  iipdated.  And,  Sen- 
ator, I  think  of  the  most  needed  things  right 
now  looks  Uke  that  we  need  these  new 
hospitals  and  It  might  take  some  time.  I 
don't  know  how  long  It  takes  to  get  this 
through.  They  told  me  eight  years,  so  I 
don't  know.  It  might  be  a  good  time  to  even 
start  today  and  think  about  that  In  three 
or  four  years  we  might  get  some  of  these 
old  hospitals  replaced  with  new  buildings 
and  modern  equipment.  And.  again,  at  the 
present  time,  that  we  might  solve  our  needs 
due  to  our  Increase  In  popvUatlon.  Senator, 
I  know  we  need  funds  to  take  care  of  these 
services  but  right  now  I  believe  we  need  more 
contract  services  that  we  can  take  care  of  otir 
problems.  In  the  meantime  we  need  to  initi- 
ate some  move  to  get  the  new  buildings  and 
modern  equipment  for  our  future  health 
problems  that  are  facing  us  today.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  Floyd.  Now 
Chief  Terry  Walker  of  the  Seminole  Tribe. 

Chief  Terrt  Walkxr.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Of  all  the  talks  we  have  bad  today  I  don't 
think  If  it  was  all  put  together,  the  ap- 
propriations the  Senator  has  tried  to  put 
over  will  not  be  enough.  Actually  we  ought 
to  have  (150  million.  The  reason  I  say  that 
is  Just  like  the  hospitals  they're  talking 
about  now.  Now  I'm  from  the  Shavmee  area 
and  that  sanitarium  they  used  to  have  was 
shut  down  10  to  15  years  ago.  And  we've  had 
nothing  to  replace  it  since— only  Just  a 
clinic.  They  call  It  a  clinic.  But  still  we  have 
to  drive  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
nearest  hospital  to  the  west.  And  then  three 
hours  to  the  southeast  and  about  two  and 
a  half  to  three  hours  driving  to  the  north- 
east. That's  the  closest  hospital  we  have. 
And  the  other  hospital  that  we  do  have,  you 
have  to  have  money  to  get  in.  Right  at  the 
present  time — I  got  a  call  yesterday — there 
Is  a  boy  In  one  of  these  hospitals — I  think  It 
Is  St.  Anthony  Hospital — he  has  been  op- 
erated on  and  he  Just  got  to  walk  yesterday. 
They  told  him  that  they  have  to  have  ready 
cash,  about  (600,  before  he  can  get  out  of 
there.  So  I  imagine  he  will  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  hospital.  So  that's  the  case  like 
we're  running  Into  today.  If  you  don't  have 
the  money,  out  you  go,  or  you  don't  even 
enter.  So  some  of  the  things  that  we  have 
talked  about,  some  of  the  things  we  have  dis- 
cussed so  far.  are  things  that  are  not  Just 
a  joke.  We  would  like  to  see  It  come  to  real- 
ity. And  so  for  the  peoples  of  Oklahoma,  we 
do  not  have  hospitals.  Just  two  weeks  ago 
today  I  came  here  from  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
They  have  a  hospital  there — we  don't  have 
a  hospital  In  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
gardless of  who  owns  it,  nothing  like  what 
they  have  in  Arizona.  Now  we  have  to  be 
recognized  as  a  reservation  Indian  before 
we  can  get  any  appropriation  whatsoever. 
The  way  they  look  at  us  in  Washington,  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  about  that,  like 
we're  Just  one  big  happy  family  down  here 
In  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  But  the  troubles — 
they  laugh  on  us  if  we  have  any  troubles  at 
all.  We  try  to  dump  them  In  tbelr  laps.  No. 
It's  Just  one  big  happy  family  in  Oklahoma. 

Now  I  notice  here  where  Senator  Harris 
has  tried  to  appropriate  an  Increase  from 
8120  million  to  $137.5  million.  That  should 
be  raised  to  about  $150  million  or  more  than 
that.  Because  I  noticed  when  I  was  reading 
the  other  night  that  the  state  appropriates 
Just  as  much  money  for  the  fowls  and  ani- 
mals of  this  country  trying  to  preserve  the 
game.  They  get  more  money  than  we  do.  We 
were  not  worth  as  much  as  this.  Ducks  and 
teels  are  flying  around.  And  then  another 
thing  I  noticed  too  that  the  part  appro- 
priated has  always  been  cut  down.  But  any- 


thing else — we  can  send  somebody  up  to  the 
moon — that's  In  billions,  not  millions.  But 
If  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  said.  Mr.  President,  v^e  want  to  go  to 
the  moon  to  live  there,  it  wouldn't  be  30  days 
before  they  would  have  us  off  the  globe  of 
the  United  States.  That's  the  way  it  Is.  But 
when  It  comes  to  taking  care  of  us — as  the 
old  man  said  that  spoke  to  us  earlier — he 
said  we  have  Indian  medicine  man.  All  right 
let's  go  back  to  our  Indian  medicine  man.  I 
think  they  could  do  Jvist  as  good  as  the  lady 
spoke  a  while  ago.  We  have  been  taken  as 
guinea  pigs  for  the  government  doctors  for 
many  years.  If  we  are  guinea  pigs,  why  don't 
they  appropriate  money  for  it  so  that  we  can 
be  healthy  enough  for  them  to  demonstrate 
on  us.  And  the  medicines  and  the  drugs  that 
we  get.  I  have  wondered  many  a  times,  where 
does  that  come  from.  It  probably  came  from 
World  War  I.  We  don't  know.  So  those  are 
the  things  we  are  after.  Now  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  getting  that  needle  for  it's  like  ten 
penny  nails  sticking  In  your  arm  whenever 
they  shoot  you  with  It.  It's  obsolete.  It's  dull. 
It's  rusty.  Those  are  the  things  we  want.  We 
are  humans  Just  like  anybody  else.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think — I  Just  wonder  if  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  that  If  you  take  a  multl- 
mllllonnalre  on  one  side  and  a  pauper  on  the 
other  side,  both  dead,  that  body  is  worth  Just 
as  much  as  the  other.  It  Is  no  good  to  any- 
body. But  we  want  more  than  that.  We  are 
here  for  health  to  be  taken  care  of.  we  are 
here  asking  for  these  things — we're  not  Jok- 
ing. We're  here  for  all  the  people,  all  the 
Indians  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Alaska.  First  we  want  hospitals.  Next  we  want 
some  doctors  and  nurses  to  take  care  of  us. 
Then  after  that  we  dont  want  these  old  worn 
out  sheets  like  the  old  man  said  a  while  ago 
that  they  put  on  top  of  him  to  get  warm,  we 
want  to  be  taken  care  of  like  a  human  being. 
Now  there  Is  plenty  more  I'd  like  to  say  but 
anyway  that  Is  about  all  that  I'm  going  to 
say.  The  hospitals  that  w-e  do  have  now  are 
obsolete.  The  United  States  government 
would  not  go  In  there  and  even  put  their 
Jaws  in  there  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  hos- 
pitals we  have  today.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  call  now  on  Mr. 
Leroy  Logan  of  the  Oaage  Nation  Organiza- 
tion. 

Lkrot  Logan.  Senator,  I'm  very  glad  to  be 
here  at  this  meeting  todiay  and  all  of  my  In- 
dian people.  I  come  In  behalf  of  the  Osage 
Nation  Organization  which  Is  composed  of 
Osage  people  with  one-fotirth  degree  of  blood. 
The  shareholders  were  represented  this  morn- 
ing— shareholders  of  the  Osage  mineral  es- 
tate— by  Mr.  Tinker;  you  heard  his  remarks. 
So  I'm  here  on  behalf  of  the  Osage  Indian 
p)€ople.  And  we  have  organized  since  we  are 
without  representation  as  Indian  people,  and 
we  stlU  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  recognizes  us  In  our  legal 
status  as  Indians.  So  due  to  that  we  want  to 
be  represented  at  every  opi>ortunity  of  Im- 
portance. So  that's  why  I'm  here  In  regard 
to  this  meeting  on  Indian  health.  Well,  it's 
rather  new  to  our  Osage  Indians  as  well  as 
the  shareholders  because  It  is  Just  recently 
that  we  were  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
services  that  are  provided  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  now  known  as  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  So,  it  has  just 
been  In  recent  years;  so.  It  is  kind  of  new  to 
us  and  it  makes  us.  the  Osage  members,  feel 
to  a  degree  that  we  have  Imposed  more  hard- 
ship on  our  neighboring  tribes  because  when 
we  were  made  eligible  to  participate  through 
the  economic  conditions  of  our  tribe  and 
through  our  medical  state,  we  became  eligible 
to  participate  In  these  programs.  When  that 
time  came  we  also  brought — I  might  also  add 
here  that  there  are  2300  Osages  here  that  have 
a  degree  of  blood  one-fourth  or  more — and 
when  we  became  eligible  we  brought  along 
our  shareholders  who  are  permitted  to  be  en- 
rolled on  our  tribal  rolls.  And  so  we  brought 
along  a  group  of  people,  a  total  of  8,000  peo- 
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pie.  So,  where  thess  monies  and  approprU- 
tlon5  are  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
these  Indians,  we  feel  like  we  have  caused 
a  lot  of  people  who  arent  Indians  or  df  In- 
dian blood  to  become  eligible.  So  we  feffl  bad 
In  that  sense.  So  were  In  favor  of  the  appro- 
prlatlons  that  are  provided  for  Indlai^.  As 
Indians  they  should  go  to  the  members  9t  the 
various  tribes  who  have  a  degree  of  blqod  of 
one-fo\irth  or  more.  So  we  wo\ild  like  to  go  on 
record  at  this  time  to  be  In  favor  of  th^t.  In 
regard  to  the  urban  problema  that  halfe  de- 
veloped we  are  In  favor  of  the  Congress  ap- 
propriating these  health  facilities  for  the 
people  In  the  urban  areas,  but  again  we  i^ould 
say  that  it  should  be  provided  for  thos*  who 
have  one-fourth  or  more  degre*  of  Indian 
blood.  I 

So  that  Is  our  reason  for  organizing  and 
we  want  to  get  our  people,  Indian  people, 
back  among  the  Indian  people,  that  pro- 
vides services  for  our  Indian  peoplf.  We 
want  to  take  our  place  along  with  those 
people  now  and  In  the  days  to  come;  And 
a  lot  of  things  have  been  brought  up  about 
the  different  hospitals  and  the  variou^  serv- 
ices m  the  hospitals,  and  we  all  kno^.  I've 
been  confined  to  the  Claremore  Indian  Hos- 
pital. I  went  to  the  Pawnee  Hoepltaj,  and 
as  I  said,  I  don't  blame  those  people  ^but  I 
noticed  the  reluctance  to  make  me  feel  that 
I  was  welcome  to  these  facilities,  which  Is 
not  anything  new  to  me  being  an  Osage  In- 
dian because  I  have  been  discriminated 
against,  exploited  and  all  these  years  since 
our  contact  with  the  French  trader^.  So, 
we're  used  to  that — I  am— personallT,  I'm 
used  to  these  things  and  since  I  did  have 
to  use  these  facilities  and  they  are  steted 
for  Indians  so  I  felt  like  I  should  have  re- 
ceived a  better  feeling.  I  was  there  tor  six 
months,  I  might  add,  at  Claremore,  an4  I  got 
the  feeling  that  Cherokee  people  felt  that 
hospital  was  theirs.  No  doubt  they  furjiished 
the  land  for  the  hospital,  but  Indian  services 
are  provided  so  I  felt  like  that  I  was  eligible 
for  those  services  too,  which  I  recelvefl,  and 
which  I  might  add.  as  far  as  the  doctors 
were  concerned,  the  doctors  gave  md  what 
attention  and  what  knowledge  they  bad.  I 
was  sent  there  for  consultation  wit^  the 
surgeon  there.  He  took  over  my  case  and  he 
didn't  have  to  amputate  my  leg.  He  did  a 
great  service  which  I'll  never  forget.  So  at 
that  time  the  doctors  In  the  hospital  j  asked 
me  if  I  participated  In  Indian  affairs  land  1 
told  him  that  I  did  to  some  degree  and 
among  our  times  with  our  people,  iand  I 
had  been  doing  that  for  a  number  of  years. 
So  they  asked  me  If  I  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  anything  on  behalf  of  the  hos- 
pital that  one  of  the  moat  Important  things 
we  could  ask  for  was  larger  appropriations 
for  the  hospital.  So  we  could  give  thes*  serv- 
ices that  I've  heard  a  lot  of  people  complain 
about  today  and  that  Is  what  this  doctor 
asked  me  that  I  might  do  at  the  {jroper 
time.  So  I  felt  like  I  would  Uke  to  be  her* 
although  It's  unhandy  for  me  to  get  abound. 
So  because  of  a  lot  of  good  friends  ang  rela- 
tives I  am  able  to  be  here  today.  1*^1  glad 
to  meet  you  again.  Senator,  and  hope] to  see 
you  again  and  want  to  thank  you  fot  what 
you're  doing  for  our  Indian  people.  I  |thank 
you  and  I  want  to  say  that  If  there  1b  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  help  In  this  matter  to 
help  obtain  these  appropriations,  I  would 
like  for  the  Congress  and  the  man  that  has 
the  position  to  appropriate  this  money  for 
our  Indian  health,  I  know  that  my  Indian 
people  win  remember  this  in  future  gjenera- 
tlons.  We're  looking  toward  being  hert  for  a 
long,  long  time  so  we  want  these  facilities 
Improved.  It  has  been  said  here  and  w*  agree 
with  all  these  things  and  the  only  th  ng  we 
would  want  to  stress  la  that  we  think  that 
these  things  belong  to  the  Indians  wh|D  have 
a  degree  of  blood  of  one-fourth  or  more. 
Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Haksis.  Sam  Hlder  of  Jay. 


Sam  HiDER.  Mr.  Senator,  fellow  American 
Indians,  before  I  proceed  I  want  you  to  relax. 

Today,  Mr.  Senator,  the  American  Indi- 
ans have  needs  pertaining  to  health.  From 
the  speeches  already  we  have  heard— I  am 
not  going  to  give  statistics — because  my  As- 
sistant Chief  and  Mr.  Stopp  and  Mr.  Walker 
have  already  given  theirs  and  I  fully  concur 
what  they  have  said  and  all  others  on  the 
need  of  Indian  health.  I  sent  out  question- 
naires to  all  sections  of  eastern  Oklahoma 
and  all  the  answers  I  received  were  mostly 
complaints.  We've  already  had  too  many 
complaints  so  therefore  I  am  not  going  to 
bring  them  out,  too  many.  But  the  need  Is 
tremendous  among  the  American  Indian 
healthwlae.  And  to  me  this  is  a  bad  situa- 
tion. In  these  United  States  of  America,  the 
greatest  nation,  the  richest  nation,  the  most 
oult\ired  nation,  so  therefore  the  need  arises 
in  our  American  Indian  communities,  reserva- 
tions, or  wherever  you  may  live — the  need 
exists  there — every  tribe.  And  we  should  not 
be  in  a  position  where  we  need  help.  We 
should  not  be  getting  down  on  our  knees.  In- 
stead the  big  boys  in  Washington  and  I  know 
our  friend  here  has  battled  for  us  and  he's 
going  to  battle  for  us  again — we  ought  to 
make  It  known  to  those  people  that  they 
have  broken  the  promises  they  made  to  the 
American  Indian.  All  right  I'm  going  to  read 
here.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Mr.  Agnew,  last  week  made  a  talk  in 
Kansas  City — perhaps  some  of  you  heard  It — 
he  said  the  American  Indians  mvist  have  the 
right  to  govern  their  lands  and  their  re- 
sources. The  Federal  Government  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  financial  support.  Continu- 
ing the  lives  you  lead  on  this  are  your  lives. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  has  obligations  to 
provide  financial  support  but  you  should 
establish  the  priorities.  But  I  believe  the 
priority  should  be  a  health  program  for  Indi- 
ans. When  he  closed  he  said  the  administra- 
tion also  would  press  for  legislation  to  give 
the  Indians  control  of  their  health  care.  So, 
as  I  have  read  this  I  want  to  make  that  as  a 
basis  and  that  I  want  to  tell  here  our  Senator, 
then  I'm  going  to  quote  Biblical  scripture. 
You  know  we  have  read  many,  many  times 
where  It  says  Knock,  It  shall  be  opened;  Ask. 
and  you  shall  receive;  Seek,  and  you  shall 
find.  There  we  have  it. 

All  right  we  need  to  work  together  as  In- 
dians, regardless  of  our  tribe.  I  appreciate 
this  lady — forget  about  the  Isms — tribal- 
ism, Indlanlsm.  Let's  stand  up  as  American 
Indians  and  demand  our  rights.  Let  us  make 
ourselves  heard.  Not  by  demonstration.  There 
are  better  ways.  The  facts,  the  figures,  which 
are  correct,  and  If  they  do  not  believe  our 
figures  we  invite  them  to  come  to  our  reser- 
vation or  our  urban  homes  or  wherever  we 
live,  all  of  his  colleagues  and  others  to  come 
as  the  late  Senator  did  back  In  1960.  He  came 
to  Oaks,  Oklehoma  and  saw  the  needs  there. 
There  Is  a  little  town,  Oaks,  and  within  30 
miles  in  every  direction  about  75  percent  of 
the  people  who  live  there  are  Indians  or 
Indian  descent  and  they  have  no  health 
facility  there  whatsoever.  There  has  never 
been  anytlng  done  for  those  Indians  yet.  And 
we're  fighting  for  it.  So,  all  of  the  Indians — 
that's  not  the  only  place — In  other  places  we 
have  the  same  problem  and  situation.  The 
Administration  which  has  already  said  we 
win  support  financially  and  all  of  those  that 
are  In  power  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  past 
and  still  continuing  to  forget  their  obliga- 
tion as  I  stated  It.  We  should  remind  them; 
we  should  as  Indians  hang  together  because 
we've  been  hanging  separate  for  too  long 
now.  We  need  to  back  up  our  Senator;  we 
need  to  back  up  our  Oklahoma  delegation  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  the  only  way  that  we're 
going  to  do  It  Is  by  letting  ourselves  be  heard. 
By  letters,  by  telephone  or  telegrams — In  all 
due  respect  to  the  women  voters — they  have 
the  power — they  can  do  a  lot  more  than  a 
lot  of  us  men.  Did  you  know  that?  So  I  was 


told  one  Ume  when  I  was  trying  to  advertise 
a  revival  meeting.  It  didn't  go  over.  Someone 
said.  Just  tell  a  woman  and  she'll  broadcast 
it.  There  are  souls  of  men  Involved  in  this 
need.  We  have  little  tots.  If  we  do  not  build 
the  bridges  strong  and  powerful  enough  for 
them  to  cross  over  American  Indians  are 
sunk.  It  Is  up  to  you.  It  is  up  to  us  to  flghi 
the  battle  and  Senator  Harris,  we  want  you 
to  know  that  the  battlecry  Is  health  and 
whatever  you  say  to  those  politicians  in 
Washington.  D.C.  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
ready  to  fight  for  our  rights.  We  need  doc- 
tors— and  we  should  put  It  this  way— we 
need  doctors  who  will  stay  Instead  of  Just 
fluctuating  every  six  months.  We  need  nurses; 
we  need  transportation.  Not  very  long  ago  I 
worked  with  the  Cookson  Hills  Community 
Action,  as  well  as  being  a  preacher  for  40 
years — and  I'm  Just  a  young  kid  yet — I  met 
a  family  in  Butts.  Oklahoma,  the  lady  said  I 
lost  a  son  not  very  long  ago  of  dropsy  and 
she  said  I  tried  to  get  someone  to  take  him 
to  the  hospital  but  I  could  not  find  a  soul 
that  would  provide  transportation.  And  I 
said  that  there  are  some  people  who  would  do 
this;  she  said,  "Where  are  they?  Where  are 
they?"  Of  course,  after  the  boy  passed  away 
and  then  the  white  people  In  the  community 
came  and  helped  her  out. 

That  Is  JuBt  one  problem  In  our  commu- 
nities all  over  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  I 
know  rm  safe  in  saying  that  It  exists  In 
Alaska  as  well.  So,  we  need  to  work  together. 
Mr.  Harris,  we  believe  In  you.  You  may  not 
hear  too  much  from  Indians  but  you've  got 
a  squaw.  And  If  I  know  the  American  Indians, 
they  are  going  to  fight  for  their  rights  u 
well  aa  the  men.  If  your  colleagues  dent 
understand  your  problem  or  our  problemi 
Invite  them  to  come  as  the  Senator  did,  that 
Is  Kennedy,  and  111  be  glad  to  take  him  or 
them  to  a  place  where  a  lltle  boy  whose  foot 
Is  rotting  away  right  now  because  he  wiU 
not  go  to  this  hospital.  He  said  I  will  not  go 
because  If  I  go  they  will  send  me  off.  They 
will  Just  cut  my  leg  off.  And  I  know  another 
man  who  said  I  will  not  go  because  if  I  go 
they'll  Just  send  me  out  and  then  bring  me 
back  in  a  box.  So  we  do  need  health  facllltlM 
and  we  must  make  ourselves  known  and  ffgbt 
for  our  rights  on  this — our  rights  on  this.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  rich  but  why  ask  for  1160 
million  when  there  are  billions  and  bllUoM 
of  dollars  that  are  appropriated  for  foreign 
causes.   When   we   American   Indians  right 
here — we  have  been  here  all  of  these  yean 
and  years  and  years.  Beloved,  let's  Just  work 
together  for  the  cause  that  our  boys  and  glrU 
may  receive  their  dental  care;  that  our  old 
aged  people  will  have  a  place  to  stay  to  make 
their  homes.  You  know  so  many  of  them  are 
neglected  even  so  right  now.  They  need  a 
place    where    our   young    men    and   young 
women  can  find  a  place  In  society  and  be 
accepted  as  a  true  American,  beloved,  we 
have  not  been  forgotten  fully — and  I'm  going 
to  close  with  this — becatise  our  young  men 
have  reached  the  age  they  get  greetings  from 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtes  to  go  into 
the    service.    When    April    15    rolls   around 
they're  going  to  see  to  It  that  you  have  filed 
your  Income  tax.  They  have  not  forgotten  us, 
but  when  a  community  of  Indians  out  here 
like  near  whore  I  live  In  Jay,  Oklahoma,  one 
white  woman  had  married  an  Indian  man 
Just  took  hepatitis  two  weeks  ago.  She  went 
to  the  hoepital.  They  took  her  to  the  hospital 
The  doctor  aald  do  you  have  Inaursuice?  No,  1 
do  not.  Do  you  have  workman's  compensa- 
tion or  some  money  coming  In?  No,  I  do  not 
Do  you  have  property?  No,  I  do  not.  We  oan- 
not  accept  you.  That  U  the  word  everywhere 
across  our  United  SUtee  of  America.  Th« 
American  Indian  needs  medical  attention  »nd 
thank  you  brother  Harris,  and  we  know  you 
are  going  to  battle  for  us  and  you  will  know 
we  are  behind  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Harrjb.  I  want  to  call  on  Overton 
James  now  who  la  the  Governor  of  the  Ohlck- 
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gaaw  Tribe.  Welcome,  Overton,  and  we'd  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

OvxBTON  James.  Senator  Harris,  my  Indian 
friends  I  am  privileged  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon and  to  dlsctiss  some  of  the  needs  we 
Have  in  the  "nshomlngo  Service  Unit  and.  my 
comments  will  be  directed  toward  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation  at  Tishomingo. 

The  Chickasaw  people  are  farther  removed 
from  an  Indian  Health  HosplUl  than  any 
other  Tribe  In  Oklahoma.  Approximately  140 
miles  ftom  Tallhlna  and  about  130  from 
Lawton. 

We  now  have  a  clinic  located  In  Tisho- 
mingo which  6er\es,  primarily  the  Chickasaw 
Tribe,  however  there  are  several  other  Tribes 
Uvlng  In  the  area  being  served,  mainly  Choc- 
Uws  and  Mississippi  Choctaws. 

The  Tishomingo  Health  Center,  which  Is 
the  Service  Unit  headquarters.  Is  currently 
staffed  by:  one  Medical  Officer;  a  Public 
Health  Nurse  (serving  as  the  Clinic  Nurse) : 
s  Pharmacist,  who  also  does  minor  laboratory 
work  and  serves  as  Administrative  Assistant; 
a  aerk;  and  a  Sanitary  Engineer,  who  super- 
vises the  sanitary  faculties  construction  ac- 
tivities in  the  Tishomingo  Service  Unit. 

The  Tishomingo  Health  Center  was  Initi- 
ated in  late  Fiscal  Year  1967  and  established 
u  a  Service  Unit  In  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Since 
its  inception,  response  to  services  has  been 
marked  and  there  has  been  an  expanding 
cUnlc  patient  load  at  both  the  base  facility 
and  the  single  field  clinic,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  need  to  markedly 
strengthen  services  In  order  to  preserve  their 
integrity.  The  single  doctor  has  examined  as 
many  as  70  patients  In  one  day  at  the  Tisho- 
mingo Clinic  and  regularly  has  a  patient  load 
of  40-50  each  day  the  CUnlc  is  open.  A  major 
increase  In  staffing  and  related  resources  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  support  current  and 
projected  cllnloal  servloes  and  projected 
comprtiienslve  health  aervloee. 

The  Chickasaw  Tribe  feels  that  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  i^jproximataly  10.000  people 
Uvlng  within  the  Service  Unit  area,  addi- 
tional staff  is  needed,  along  with  the  neoea- 
sary  drugs,  other  medical  and  general  sup- 
plies, travel  expense  ainl  equipment  neces- 
sary to  support  the  Increased  activities  which 
would  be  generated  by  the  additional  staff 
and  increasing  workload.  Currently,  cUnlca 
caa  be  held  at  Tishomingo  only  twice  weekly, 
with  the  staff  conducting  remote  field  clinics 
twice  weekly  at  Ooalgate,  Oklahoma,  aixd 
services  on  the  fifth  day  at  Cater  Seminary 
in  Ardmore,  Oklahoma.  Presently,  there  are 
no  dental  services  at  this  facility.  Umlted 
dental  services  are  secured  through  contract 
dental  funds. 

Dental  care  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to 
our  Indian  people.  The  Indian  Health  Service 
is  the  only  major  source  of  dental  care  avail- 
able to  us.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
addition  of  a  dental  unit  at  the  Tishomingo 
Health  Center  Is  an  urgent  need.  The  dental 
unit  would  be  able  to  mee^  a  great  amount 
of  the  immediate  dental  needs  of  the  Indian 
people.  However.  Just  as  Important,  a  pre- 
ventive dental  program  could  be  Initiated  as 
a  vital  part  of  long  range  plans  for  meeting 
our  health  needs. 

Transportation  Is  probably  one  of  tbe 
greatest  problems  of  our  Indian  people  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  care.  They  are  unable 
to  afford  the  automobiles  needed  to  travel 
the  long  distances  Involved  In  reaching  the 
established  faclUUes  now  in  operation.  Also, 
there  is  limited  or  no  public  tran^xartatlon 
available.  With  addlUonal  staff  and  support- 
ing resources,  the  Tishomingo  Health  Center 
would  be  (derated  on  a  full  time  basis.  New 
part  time  clinics  would  be  opened  in  outly- 
ing areas  of  the  Service  Unit.  Some  possible 
locations  of  future  field  clinics  would  be 
A«tau)re,  Sulphur,  Byng,  and  Ada,  Okla- 
homa. Establishing  all  or  some  of  the  above 
clinics  oould  be  accomplished  with  the  addl- 
ticinal  staff  we  are  requesting  and  would  be 
tne  tot  step  m  overcoming  the  lack  of  deliv- 


ery of  services  because  they  would  l>e  more 
accessible  and  would  partially  overcome  the 
transportation  problem. 

Present  reeoTxrces  are  meeWng  only  about 
10-aO  percent  of  the  needs  of  those  patients 
who  would  seek  care  If  adequate  faculties 
were  available. 

The  Chickasaw  Tribe  believes  that  the  fol- 
lowing additional  personnel  and  other  re- 
sotirces  (see  Attachment)  would  be  a  major 
step  In  the  delivery  of  comprehensive  quality 
health  care  to  the  Indians  within  the  target 
area  of  the  Tishomingo  Service  Unit. 

TISHOMINGO    Service   Uhit 

(CHICKASAW    NATION) 

Tishomingo  Health  Center 
Staff: 

Physician $10,000 

Registered  nurses 7,000 

Nursing  assistants S,  000 

Health  record  clerks 6, 000 

Laboratory  technicians 6,000 

Administrative  officer 7.000 

Subtotal 40,000 

Dental  officer 10,000 

Dental  assistants 6, 000 

Subtotal-. _     16,000 

Travel: 

Field  medical  services 4,  600 

Dental   600 

Subtotal 8,000 

Rent-communlcatlons-utlUtles : 

Field  medical  services 3,  000 

Supplies-drugs,  equipment 13,000 

Field  medical  services 3, 000 

Dental  22,000 

Subtotal— 28,000 

Total — ^Pleld  medical  services 61.600 

Dental  88,600 

Grand  total 100.000 

CONnNTTATION    OF    TXSTIMONT 

Senator  Haksis.  I  want  to  call  now  on  Ten- 
nle  Little  Jim  of  Norman. 

Mrs.  Tennb  Lmxc  Jim.  I'm  glad  to  be 
here  this  afternoon  and  all  I've  got  to  say 
won't  take  up  too  much  time.  Just  like  you 
all  lay  I  think  we've  got  to  stick  together  to 
get  something  done  and  I'm  so  thankful  the 
Senator  Is  trying  to  help  us.  and  I  know  If  we 
help  him  hell  help  us.  I'm  glad  he's  no  re- 
specter of  persons  either  because  he's  not 
Just  trying  to  help  Just  one  tribe  but  he  Is 
trying  to  help  everyone  of  us,  and  I'm  Just 
so  thankful.  I  think  that  several  of  us  are 
trying  to  represent  us  at  Shawnee,  and  It  Is 
right  that  we  don't  have  what  we  should 
have  at  that  oltnlc.  We  oould  have  lots  of 
things  but  like  the  reet  of  them  we  Just 
don't  get  anything.  You  can't  get  too  much 
for  people,  and  I'm  thankful  and  sure  he  can 
help  us.  You  know  he's  my  neighbor;  he  does 
not  live  too  far  from  me.  Thank  you.  Senator 

Senator  Hakeib.  Thank  you  so  much.  Now  I 
would  like  to  call  on  Juanlta  Learned  of 
Oklahoma  City,  who  is  treasurer  cf  the  Chey- 
enne-Arapaho  Tribe. 

Juanlta  Learned.  I'm  Juanlta  Learned  of 
Oklahoma  City.  I'm  one  of  these  so  called 
urban  Indians,  and  I  also  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  married  to  a  white  man  so  I 
know  what  aome  of  tbe  problema  are  that 
a  lot  of  Indian  women  have  gone  through 
by  manylng  a  non-Indian,  and  111  give  you  a 
sample  of  one  of  the  things  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me.  My  little  giri — she  Is  12  years 
old  now — was  very,  very  sick.  She  had  an  ap- 
pendicitis attack,  and  I  had  never  gone  to 
tbe  PuUle  Health  Service  for  aDytblng  and 


so  I  thought,  well,  since  I  bad  been  told  I 
was  eligible  to  participate  Just  recently  that 
I  would  take  advantage  of  this.  I  contacted 
the  Public  Health  Service  In  Oklahoma  City 
and  they  said,  Juanlta,  I'm  sorry,  you're  Just 
a  little  bit  too  late.  We  dont  have  any  funds. 
They  said  if  you  wotild  like  you  can  go  down 
to  Lawton — you  know  where  Lawton  is — It 
Isn't  Just  next  door.  I  was  real  concerned 
about  my  little  glri,  so  I  went  home  and  told 
my  husband  I  was  going  to  take  advantage 
of  this  Indian  Health  Service.  He  said  I 
think  you  better  think  about  that  a  little 
while  because  our  poor  child  oould  die  be- 
fore you  got  her  down  there  and  I'm  not 
sure  she  would  have  the  best  services  and 
physicians.  I  am  In  the  position  I  can  pay 
for  It.  So  I  took  my  little  girl  to  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor  said  that  you're  real  lucky 
you  got  her  In  here  because  we  need  to  take 
her  Immediately  to  surgery.  If  you  had  taken 
her  down  to  Lawton  you  wouldn't  have  had 
a  little  girl.  So  this  kind  of  got  me,  because 
I  started  thinking  about  it.  You  know  we've 
talked  about  transportation,  about  It  be- 
ing hard  for  a  lot  of  Indians  who  arent 
fortunate  enough  to  have  transportation 
to  go  to  Lawton  or  any  of  the  Indian  hos- 
pitals. I  did  want  to  bring  that  out  because 
It  hit  kind  of  close  to  home  since  it  con- 
cerned my  family.  Tve  always  been  interested 
in  Indians  and  one  of  the  things  that  has 
always  been  a  bother  to  me  Is  that  you  dont 
go  to  these  dances  and  dance,  you  know.  I 
dont  come  back  with  the  fact  that  It  makes 
me  any  lees  an  Indian.  While  you're  danc- 
ing aroimd  I  try  to  do  things  that  will  be  of 
benefit  not  Just  to  the  Arapaho  Tribe  or 
the  Cheyenne  Indians.  I  have  been  very 
active  in  our  Clinton  Service  Unit  at  Clin- 
ton, Oklahoma,  and  after  hearing  about 
these  other  places  I  feel  they're  trying  to  do 
a  good  Job  with  what  they  have  to  work  with. 
It  really  Isn't  much  when  you  come  right 
down  to  It.  But  we  do  service  at  the  Clinton 
Service  Unit,  Watonga,  Canton,  H  Reno, 
Geary.  Kingfisher.  Hammond,  Concho,  and 
on  the  average  day  about  26  and  not  70  as 
Overton  James  mentioned  a  while  ago  so  I 
guess  we're  kind  of  fortunate  In  that  respect. 
But  we  do  have  these  clinic  hours — we  have 
two  clinic  days  In  Canton  and  I  have  been 
In  there  and  have  seen  pec^le  who  have  been 
waiting  there  for  a  long  p^od  of  time  and 
you  have  to  get  your  name  in  or  otherwise 
you're  not  seen.  I  think  this  is  kind  of  bad 
because  I  feel  that  if  we  had  more  money  for 
a  lot  of  our  health  services  that  a  lot  of  our 
people  wotUd  be  better  off.  And  we  talked 
about  uniting  as  Indians  which  I  think  Is 
real  good  If  It  could  work. 

But  a  lot  of  times  even  when  you're  of  the 
ssmie  tribe  you  cant  get  together  but  I  think 
If  each  tribe  through  their  Indian  leadership 
would  send  a  resolution  all  along  the  same 
line  of  supporting  Just  like  Mr.  Terry  Walker 
has  mentioned — not  Just  137  Indians  but  160 
and  maybe  even  300  Indians.  And  they're  al- 
ways asking  about  Indian  Input.  I  have  been 
to  a  lot  of  tribal  meetings — that's  how  come 
I  know  so  many  and  see  these  same  old  faces 
all  the  time.  But  going  to  these  meetings 
they  always  ask  about  Indian  Input  and  I 
think  this  la  the  time  and  the  place  where 
we  should  have  Indian  Input.  They're  always 
saying,  well,  you  know,  ask  for  It  and  well 
see  what  we  can  do  about  It.  So  I  was  real 
hi4>py  to  hear  the  Senator  say  exactly  what 
be^  going  to  do  with  the  Information  he's 
getting  here  today  because  I  think  a  lot  of 
Indians  like  I  said  before  we  write  down 
resolutions,  we  write  down  something  we 
would  like  to  see  done.  But  that  Is  the  last 
you  hear  from  them.  I  feel  this  Is  the  time 
and  this  la  the  place  to  get  together  and  unite 
as  Indiana  with  Indian  people  and  forget  our 
petty  Jealousies  among  one  another  and  our 
tribe  being  better  than  your  tribe  and  every- 
thing and  work  together  and  I  think  that  by 
doing  so  well  have  a  stronger  point  and  the 
wants  and  needa  of  our  Indian  people  will  get 
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across  to  the  ones  they  need  to  get  to.  I  ^as  In 
Washington  yesterday  and  I  talked  to  ope  of 
the  Congressmen  who  Is  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  he  was  very,  very  In- 
terested In  behalf  of  the  Indians  so  I  think 
this  Is  the  time  that  we  should  push  together 
because  he  stated  to  us  yesterday  that  hjKalth 
services — he  knew  how  bad  they  were-j— but 
they  don't  know  what  we  want  until  we  tell 
them  what  we  want.  So  I  think  this  It  the 
time  as  I  have  said  before  that  we  sttould 
work  together  and  try  to  get  across  t»  our 
Senator — I  know  hell  speak  for  us — andj  a  lot 
of  people  are  saying,  "Is  he  running  agfl|ln  or 
Is  he  Just  politicking?"  I  dont  think  so  when 
he  comes  to  Indian  health.  He  really  Isl  con- 
cerned and  I  think  we  should  all  be  lit^py 
that  he's  taking  this  time  out  to  come  faown 
here  to  Oklahoma  and  to  talk  to  us.  Itrs  his 
Job  and  he's  doing  It.  Thank  you,  Senato^. 

Senator  HAaais.  I  want  to  call  now  oh  El- 
mer Manatowa.  Jr.  of  Cushlng,  the  Prlaclpal 
Chief  of  the  Sac  tmd  Pox  Business  Comnjlttee 
and  ask  him  to  be  backed  up  at  the  samej  time 
by  Daniel  Jennings,  who  Is  Executive  Dlijector 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  ' 

Dando.  C.  Jxnndjgs.  Senator,  Mr.  timer 
Manatowa  sends  his  regrets.  He  is  unattle  to 
attend.  I  would  like  to  recognize,  thou^tt,  one 
of  our  Business  Committee  members,  Mrs. 
Mary  McCormlck,  our  Secretary-Treasurer, 
would  you  stand  please,  Mary.  We  also  have 
In  attendance  quite  a  few  Sac  and  rag.  In- 
dividuals who  are  Interested  In  what  Is  going 
on  and  you  may  want  to  know  they  are  repre- 
senting both  rural  and  urban  Sac  and  1*0X68. 
As  many  of  you  do.  the  work  load  Is  so  ^leavy 
on  your  business  committees  youll  assign 
duties  to  each  one  of  your  members.  Re|nem- 
ber  we  have  health,  education  and  welfare 
with  our  business  conmilttee  and  Mrs.  Dt>ra  8. 
Ortega  is  our  Health  Representative  an<l  she, 
also,  could  not  make  It  today  and  then  sent 
me  along  to  speak  for  her.  I'd  like  to  go  on 
record  with  this  letter  to  the  Senator,  we're 
from  the  Shawnee  area  and  I'd  Just  It^e  to 
read  It  to  you. 

March  18,  1071 
Hon.  Pred  R.  Harris. 
U.S.  Senator,  Indian  Center,  Oklahoma  City. 

Okla. 
Subject :  Indian  Health  Problems 

DsAR  Senator  Harris:  In  regard  ^)  the 
above  named  subject  I  was  very  hap  ay  to 
learn  that  you  would  be  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  having  hearings  on  this  matter.  I  'rould 
like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  projlems 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  as  an  I  idlan 
leader.  This,  to  me.  is  a  very  Important  sub- 
ject and  one  that  I  have  been  interesled  In 
for  many  years  because  Indian  Health  s  one 
of  the  programs  that  is  so  needed  br  our 
Indian  people. 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  >-ou  what  we  ihioJc 
would  rectify  the  problems  to  a  great  d  »gree. 

First  of  all,  let  me  Introduce  myself.  I  am 
the  appointed  Health  Representative  from 
the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  Oklahomr  and 
therefore  serve  on  the  Shawnee  Indian  I-  ealth 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Area 
Indian  Health  Advisory  Board. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  hearing  of 
and  seeing  the  huge  influx  of  people  wl  ,o  are 
less  than  '4  degree  of  Indian  blood  c(>mlng 
to  the  Indian  Health  facilities  seeking 
medical  services,  and  this  is  continually  on 
the  increase.  The  reaults  are:  each  p$tlent 
is  receiving   about   3   minutes   of   a  doctor's 


time;    there  Is  not  enough  staS  and 


^inds 


necessary   to   have   a   good   medical   facility: 
there  are  long  waiting  periods  when 
people  have  traveled  great  distances  and  once 
there  they  may  be  turned  away:  dental 
Ices   are   back-logged:    not   to   mention   the 


staff 


who 


frustration    of    the    doctors    and 
really  want  to  give  good  services. 

Because  of  this  situation  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  my  people  have  been  telling  me 
about  the  poor  services  they  receive  anci  Uiat 
they  felt  that  mostly  non-Indians  wer^  now 


going  to  the  clinics  and  hoeptlals,  I  made 
a  motion,  at  the  July  30,  1970  Shawnee 
Indian  Health  Advisory  Board  meeting,  that 
•Effective  immediately  any  person  seeking 
medical  services  from  the  Shawnee  Indian 
Health  Clinic  will  have  to  be  l^  degree  of 
Indian  blood  and  this  will  have  to  be  verified 
from  tribal  records  and  enrollment.  Any  non- 
Indlau  person  married  to  an  Indian,  whoce 
blood  degree  has  been  verified  to  be  'A  degree 
Indian,  Is  ellglblle  to  receive  services  but 
this  eligibility  terminates  upon  the  divorce 
from  or  death  of  the  Indian  mate."  This 
motion  passed.  To  date  It  has  not  been 
Implemented. 

There  was  a  limitation  of  verified  V*  degree 
of  Indian  blood  In  order  to  receive  Indian 
Health  services  and  It  worked  Just  flnel 
Somehow  this  was  removed  and  this  thing 
has  mushroomed  since  because  there  are  no 
limitations  of  any  kind.  In  other  words,  any- 
body can  receive  services  and  all  he  has  to 
do  Is  say  that  he  is  an  Indian! 

We  hear  of  many  instances  of  Individuals 
who  are  hardly  any  Indian  at  all  showing 
up  at  the  Indian  Health  facilities  demand- 
ing services  while  the  true  Indians  sit  by 
waiting  their  turn  to  see  the  doctor.  Also, 
these  Individuals  have  never  in  the  past 
identified  themselves  as  Indians  and  now 
that  there  Is  a  chance  "to  get  something 
free  for  nothing"  they  suddenly  become  full- 
fledged  Indians! 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
things  that  have  come  to  my  attention: 

1.  Last  summer  a  lady  who  Is  one-six- 
teenth degree  Indian  had  3  grandchildren 
bom  at  the  Lawton  Indian  Hoepltal.  She 
was  married  to  a  non-Indian  so  this  would 
make  her  children  one-thirtieth  degree.  Her 
children  married  non-Indians  so  her  grand- 
children would  be  one-alxtleth  degree. 

2.  I  was  talking  to  an  Indian  lady  on  the 
street  and  she  remarked  that  she  had  Just 
returned  from  seeing  a  doctor  at  a  private 
clinic.  I  asked  her  why  she  didn't  go  to  the 
Indian  Health  clinic  and  she  said  that  It  was 
so  crowded  that  there  was  no  assurance  you 
would  see  the  doctor  that  day.  I  asked  her 
what  doctor  she  went  to  at  the  private  clinic 
and  she  named  the  doctor  I  go  to  so  I  know 
how  much  my  doctor  charges  and  I  have  a 
good  Idea  of  this  woman's  Income  and  it  Is 
minimal.  She  said  that  when  she  went  up  to 
the  cashier  to  pay.  the  lady  was  nicely 
dressed  and  told  her  "what  are  you  dolug 
here?  You  should  go  out  to  the  Indian 
Clinic.  I  do!" 

3.  One  Indian  lady  told  me  she  knew  of  a 
non-Indian  woman  who  Is  divorced  from  her 
Indian  husband  and  Is  now  married  t»  a  non- 
Indian  and  she  still  goes  out  to  the  Clinic 
for  services! 

4.  Just  two  weeks  ago  an  elderly  Indian 
woman  (4/4  degree  Indian  blood  and  this  is 
verified)  was  tinned  away  from  one  of  the 
Indian  Health  clinics  because  they  "were 
only  seeing  people  on  an  emergency  basis." 
This  happened  on  a  Friday  afternoon  and 
she  was  suffering  from  cataracts.  While  she 
was  not  in  a  great  deal  of  pmln  she  was  al- 
most blind  In  one  eye  and  very  uncomfort- 
able. She  was  In  this  condition  over  the 
weekend  and  on  Monday  morning,  after  I 
called,  she  was  seen  Immediately. 

In  my  motion  I  said  luxthlng  about  a  limi- 
tation on  Income  because  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned if  an  Indian  drives  up  in  a  Cadillac 
car.  he's  still  eligible  for  services  as  long  as 
he  meets  the  14  degree  of  Indian  blood  limi- 
tation. 

One  particular  tribe  whoee  membership 
numbers  over  11.000  Is  very  much  opposed  to 
this  motion  that  I  made  at  the  July  30,  1970 
meeting;  76%  of  their  membership  Is  lees 
than  %.  For  several  years  they  did  not  set  a 
blood  quantum  for  enrollment  purposes  and 
their  enrollment  ran  very  high.  When  I  asked 
them,  if  they  believed  In  not  setting  a  blood 
quantum  for  anything,  why  did  they  set  a 
blood    quantum    for   enrollment    ptirposes? 


They  admitted  that  they  bad  to  do  something 
because  "enrollment  was  running  away  from 
them."  If  they  let  their  enrollment  nm  away 
with  them  why  should  other  tribes  be  pe- 
nalized for  their  own  problem! 

I  heard  Sylvester  Tinker,  Chief  of  the 
Osages,  remark  at  the  Kansas  City  NCAI- 
NCIO  conference  that  he  is  going  to  work 
towards  getting  through  Congress  that  If  a 
person  is  even  1/500  degree  Indian  blood,  that 
person  will  be  eligible  for  Indian  Health 
services. 

In  every  workable  program  there  has  to  be 
a  "set  of  rules"  somewhere  along  the  line 
(unless  the  program  has  unlimited  funds  and 
staff) ,  in  order  for  the  program  to  serve  its 
purpose  and  be  a  good  program. 

When  I  visited  In  Washington,  D.O.  last 
summer  I  mentioned  this  problem  to  one  of 
the  Congressmen  and  he  said,  "Well,  well 
Just  appropriate  more  money."  Is  this  always 
the  answer?  Certainly  money  helps,  but  we 
feel  that  as  Indian  leaders  we  should  attempt 
to  help  ourselves  too.  Also  as  taxpaylng  citi- 
zens we  are  concerned  about  where  our 
money  goes.  We  are  for  a  workable  program 
and  getting  the  most  out  of  the  dollar. 

The  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  Is  very 
concerned  about  the  seemingly  complete 
lack  of  eligibility  factors  that  would  provide 
protection  of  medical  services  to  our  Indian 
people.  We  feel  that  the  present  Indian 
Health  policy  Is  too  broad  and  that  there 
should  be  at  least  this  one  eligibility  fac- 
tor— V4  degree  of  Indian  blood  and  verified— 
required  In  order  to  Insure  adequate  health 
services  to  the  "real"  Indians. 

We  realize  that  someone  Is  going  to  be  left 
out  but  we  can't  all  be  Included  In  on  every- 
thing and  there  are  other  resource  agencies 
for  people  to  go  to.  What  did  they  do  before? 
They  apparently  got  along  all  right.  Because 
this  Is  an  Indian  Health  program  It  Is  our 
contention  that  It  should  be  for  Indian*. 
There  are  too  many  Indians  who  are  4/4.  %, 
and  V*  degree  Indian  blood  who,  we  feel,  need 
to  get  services  before  we  go  below  the  %  de- 
gree of  Indian  blood.  The  day  that  it  becomes 
Public  Health  then  we  will  gladly  acknowl- 
edge that  everyone  should  be  Included. 

I  would  like  to  quote  President  Nlxon'i 
recent  message  regarding  the  Indian  people— 
"The  Indians  of  America  need  Federal  as- 
sistance— this  much  has  long  been  clear. 
What  has  not  always  been  clear,  however,  Is 
that  the  Federal  Government  needs  Indian 
energies  and  Indian  leadership  if  its  assist- 
ance is  to  be  effective  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  Indian  life.  It  Is  a  new  and  balanced 
relationship  between  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  first  Americans  that  Is  at 
the  heart  of  our  approach  to  Indian  problems. 
And  that  Is  why  we  now  approach  these  prob- 
lems with  new  confidence  that  they  will  suc- 
cessfully be  overcome." 

At  the  recent  NCAI-NCIC  Conference  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  a  Resolution  to  this 
effect  {Vi  degree  Indian  blood  being  a  re- 
quirement for  Indian  Health  services)  was 
drawn  up,  the  motion  made  to  adopt  this 
Resolution,  seconded,  and  passed  on  unani- 
mously by  the  Indian  delegates  representing 
Indians  nationally  and  including  Alaska.  To 
us.  the  Indians  have  spoken  I 

This,  we  believe.  Is  a  most  Important  issue 
facing  us  today  and  no  matter  how  much 
some  people  wish  to  Ignore  It,  there  Is  a  real 
need  for  it.  Therefore,  we  earnestly  solicit 
your  support  and  assistance,  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Dora  S.  Obtxoa. 
Health  Representative. 

Conference — Self-determination 
We,  the  delegates  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  hereby  propose  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  following  Resolution: 

Resolution  requesting  that  a  uniform  na- 
tional Indian  blood  degree  of  '4  be  esUb- 
lished  as  a  limitation  to  participate  in  bene- 
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fits  provided  by  public  health  service,  Indian 

vehereas,  it  is  the  desire  and  duty  of  all 
Indian  Tribal  leaders  to  Insure  adequate 
benefits  from  PubUc  Health  Service,  Indian 
Division,   be   utlUzed   to   the  fullest   extent, 

Whereas,  there  arises  a  need  for  services 
that  are  funded  for  the  benefits  of  Indians 
be  lust  that,  and 

Whereas.  100  many  individuals  with  less 
than  '/«  Indian  blood  have  dominated  and 
utilized  the  benefits,  provided  for  Indians. 
thereby  causing  Inadequate  hospital  out- 
patient and  preventive  services,  and 

Whereas,  presently,  throughout  the  land 
of  America,  there  remains,  yet,  a  majority 
of  Indians  who  possess  %  degree  or  more  of 
Indian  blood,  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the 
National  Conference  on  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mlnatlon  request  a  limitation  of  V^  degree 
of  Indian  blood  be  Immediately  established 
for  service  provided  by  Public  Health,  Indian 
Division;  thereby  insuring  that  services  pro- 
vided by  Indian  Health  be  utilized  by 
Indians. 

Danhx  C.  Jennings.  I'd  like  to  submit 
this  resolution  from  Kansas  City,  and  Sen- 
ator I  know  the  people  in  Washington 
want  facts  and  figures,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  cant  give.  Somebody  has 
been  counting  the  wrong  heads  and  our 
clilef  wants  to  convey  that  feeling  too— 
that  we're  sorry  we  can't  give  you  more  ex- 
plicit information  and  things  that  really 
sell  money  in  appropriations.  80,  thank  you 
for  your  time  and  for  coming  here. 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  call  on  my  old 
friend  W.  E.  "Dode"  Mcintosh,  Chief  of  the 
Creek  Tribe.  Thank  you  for  being  so  patient 
In  waiting  and  we're  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  at  this  time.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

W.  E.  "Dode"  McIntosh.  Senator  Harris, 
and  you  good  people  that  are  working  hard 
and  that  will  continue  to  work  as  long  as 
there  Is  a  breath  in  your  body  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Indians,  not  only  of  your  tribe 
or  the  Indians  In  Oklahoma,  but  the  Indians 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  our  able 
Senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  done.  We 
cant  discount  the  fact  that  the  man  who  was 
the  driving  force  and  the  one  who  was  re- 
sponsible more  than  any  other  individual  for 
the  Blue  Lake  Indians  to  get  their  48,000 
acres  was  our  Senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
lioma.  And  those  of  you  who  read  the  dally 
press  and  keep  up  with  the  Indian  Involve- 
ment of  the  people  In  the  United  States 
Senate  ever  alert,  physically  fit.  you  will  know 
that  recently  the  article  has  oome  out  in 
the  dally  press  to  the  effect  that  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  advocating,  Is  the 
dynamic  leader  In  preserving,  reserving  those 
mllllonE  of  acres  that  have  been  the  land 
of  the  Aleuts,  the  Alaskans,  for  time  in 
memorial  and  we  predict  and  we  want  and 
we  thank  them  and  we  did  thank  them  In 
Kansas  City  with  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  land  that  Is  owned  by  the  aborig- 
ines, the  Eskimos,  those  three  tribes  would 
remain  theirs  forever  and  forever.  Now  I 
personally  appreciate  Senator  Harris  com- 
ing and  giving  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves,  and  bring  up  for  him 
for  the  record  and  for  you  so  that  It  might  be 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Now.  what  I'm  going  to  sp)eak  on  is  this, 
what  we  must  do  is  something  more  besides 
meeting,  eating,  speaking,  belching  and  ad- 
journing and  going  home.  Now  the  proposal 
or  supposition  Involved  here  Is  the  monetary 
proposition.  We  all  know  who  was  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  tremendous  Increase 
In  1969  that  made  It  possible  for  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  throughout  the  United 
States  to  even  hold  their  own,  and  we  know 
that  because  of  the  terrific  Increase  In 
prtoes,  in  salaries,  in  promotions  and  through 
tbe  clvu  service  how  tbe  salaries  must  be 


raised.  That  in  order  to  remain  equal  we 
must  have  millions  of  dollars  in  addition. 
So  since  the  committee  is  now  consulting 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  $137,676,000, 
above  the  $120,000,000  that  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  fought  to  get  us  last 
year.  In  Kansas  City  I  proposed  and  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  the  amount  must 
be  a  minimum  of  $150,000,000  and  it  had  to 
be  that  in  order  to  expand  the  ever  expand- 
ing program  of  the  Indians  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously. The  only  thing  that  was  omitted 
when  Lee  and  others,  of  course,  were  meet- 
ing privately  was  in  this  was  to  be  that  this 
money  was  to  be  allocated  on  a  percentage 
basis  relative  to  the  Indians  throughout  the 
United  States  as  per  states.  Now  I  am  hop- 
ing that  when  It  has  been  given  to  us  the 
news  that  Instead  of  having  61,000  Indians  In 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  that  we  will  have  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  we  hope  It 
will  be  $300,000.  Then  our  Senator  Is  in  a 
position  to  go  back  and  say,  look,  this  Is  the 
total  amount  of  money  available  but  you 
cant  exclude  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indians  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  on 
the  basis  of  61,000  when  In  reality  we  have 
a  quarter  of  a  million  there.  Now  here's  where 
you  can  participate  and  you  must— we 
must — every  person  here  should  write  their 
congressman  in  their  dlstriot — should  write 
Senator  Bellmon.  I  know  you  have  relatives 
and  friends  living  out  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. Whether  or  not  they  are  Indian  or 
non-Indian  you  should  write  everjone  of 
those.  You  write  them  a  personal  letter  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  support  Senator  Harris 
in  his  gallant  and  dynamic  fight  to  Increase 
the  appropriations  and  that  Is  the  secret  in 
order  to  bring  the  appropriate  benefits  to 
the  Indians  not  only  in  Oklahoma  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  his 
everlasting  credit  the  fact  that  he  has  always 
paved  the  way  for  Indians  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  personally  appreciate  every- 
thing he  has  done.  I  know  of  more  times 
when  I  have  sent  him  a  letter  request — and 
I  never  Intend  to  send  him  one  that  Is  not 
applicable  to  the  services  that  are  needed — 
Senator  Harris  has  taken  the  ball  and  dldnt 
go  to  first  base  but  he  made  a  home  run. 
Now  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  yield 
the  rest  of  my  time  to  Mrs.  Helen  Chlrpco, 
who  In  my  opinion,  is  the  beet  versed  who 
knows  more  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  have 
Indian  Health  Service  In  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa.  So,  Senator,  I  deeply  appreciate  this 
opportunity.  We  are  ever  and  eternally  grate- 
ful to  you  and  if  Mrs.  Chlrpco  will  come  up 
I'U  yield  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Senator  Harris.  It's  good  you're  here.  Mrs. 
Helen  Chlrpco.  well  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mrs.  Helen  Chirpco.  Thank  you  Senator, 
It  Is  a  privilege  and  a  great  privilege  that  the 
Senator  has  given  us  to  testify  today  in 
behalf  of  our  own  people.  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  such  an  opportunity  for  the  past 
several  months  or  In  fact,  the  last  4%  years, 
as  I  started  working  in  urban  centers  and 
seeing  our  own  people  who  are  disadvantaged, 
especially  in  the  area  of  health.  I  have  gone 
to  many  places  to  speak  about  the  urban 
Indians  needs  and  their  problems.  Recently 
I  have  been  going  to  different  tribal  groups 
telling  them  about  these  problems  that  our 
own  people  are  facing  when  coming  Into 
urban  areas  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
help  their  people  in  their  communities  and 
what  they  must  expect  when  coming  Into 
the  big  cities.  And  I  have  longed  to  go  and 
testify  before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  proper  persons  where  funds  may  be  made 
avaUable  for  Indian  Health  care  funds.  I 
have  been  willing  and  waiting  to  testify  and 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  today  very 
much.  Senator. 

The  problems  of  the  Indians  residing  In 
metropolitan  areas  are  extensive  and  have 
origins   going  back   many  years,  especially 


that  of  health.  Every  week  I  see  large  migra- 
tions of  rural   Indians  coming  Into  urban 
areas  first  of  all  seeking  employment  and  a 
better   way   of   life   for  themselves   and  for 
their  children.  Some  Indians  have  assimi- 
lated  into   the   mainstream   of    the   society 
and    are    successful    In    meeting   the   com- 
plexities of  urban  living.  But  for  a  great 
number  of  them  the  conditions  are  Just  as 
bad  if  not  worse  than  those  which  they  left 
behind.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  honor 
about  four  years  ago  to  have  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Harris  come  to  Tulsa  and  I  took  them 
p.round  to  various  homes  of  Indian  families 
In  the  city  so  they  cotild  see  firsthand  Jxist 
where  they  live,  the  kind  of  houses  and  the 
number  of  people  In  the   family  and  they 
talked  with  them  firsthand.  We  appreciated 
them  so  much  for  doing  this  since  they  saw 
firsthand,   he   knows   something   about   the 
urban    Indians — ^he    and   Mrs.    Harris— they 
saw  many  of  our  Indian  families  in  Tulsa 
as  I  transported  them  around,  and  we  ap- 
preciated  them   for  taking   time  out   from 
their  busy  schedule  to  do  this  for  their  own 
record  as  well  as  for  their  own  information. 
Because  of  high   unemployment  rates  or 
underemployment  among  our  Indian  people 
in  urban  areas,  they  have  a  very  small  In- 
come, perhaps  from  unemployment  compen- 
sation or  no  Income  at  all,  hoping  they  may 
be  able  to  receive  special  aid.  And  for  this 
reason  our  Indian  people  have  tried  to  live 
In  fewer  sub-standard  housing  because  they 
were  unable  to  pay  any  higher  rent,  even 
what  they  have  to  pay  is  above  that  which 
they  could  afford.  They  are  living  In  over- 
crowded   and    unsanitary   conditions   where 
there  are  rates  and  are  Infested  with  insects 
of  all  kinds  In  this  dilapidated  housing.  Most 
of  them  that  are  In  the  inner  city,  down- 
town area  where  there  are  old  buildings  and 
apartment  buildings,  where  these  conditions, 
these  housing   conditions,  breed  malnutri- 
tion and  other  serious  Illnesses  and  so  many 
of  the  Indian  people  have  to  throng  together 
in  these  small  rooms.  I  don't  know  how  they 
manage  to  sleep  all  of  them  at  the  same 
time  when  relatives  live  at  another  place  over 
to  themselves.  Time  has  come   when  they 
were  unable  to  pay  utilities  when  the  heat 
Is   turned   off   or  the   water   Is   turned   off. 
They  have  to  go  to  the  nearest  relative  and 
move  In  with  them  and  I  have  seen  families 
get  their  water  many  times  from  the  filling 
station  or  service  station.  They  can't  con- 
tinue getting  this   water   from  the  service 
station  because  he  must  pay  for  his  water 
also.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  asking  tar 
food.  This  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  mal- 
nutrition. They  have  to  get  by  on  Just  flour 
and  grease.  I  had  many  of  them  Just  ask 
for  It — bacon  grease  and  flour — and  you  know 
what  this  means,  that's  why  I  say  our  urban 
Indians  are  worse  off  than  those  that  are 
out  In  the  rural  areas  and  they  don't  have 
any  employment  or   when   they   are  termi- 
nated or  are  layed  off  from  their  Jobs  and 
they  have  to  wait  and  sometimes  they  do 
not  qualify  for  xinemployment  compensation 
and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  agency. 
Since   policy  changes  three  years   ago.   de- 
mands on  the  Indian  health  service  have 
Increased  but  the   funds  have  been  inade- 
quate so  the  same  level  of  health  care  can 
be  provided.  Indians  residing  In  Tulsa,  as 
well  as  Oklahoma  City,  or  In  Dallas  have 
been   denied   indirect   health   care.   This   Is 
what  we  call  contract  medical  care  funds. 
Becaiise  they  tell  us  they  don't  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  provide  the  care  that  they 
need  outside  of  the  existing  Indian  health 
care  service  facilities.  Someone  In  the  policy 
making  decisions  has  a  notion  that  health 
care  In  metropolitan  areas  is  adequate  for  the 
Indian  population  residing  In  them.  But  It 
Is   Intidequate.   The   resotures   that   I   have 
talked  about  In  trying  to  help  our  urban 
Indians — they  have  been  so  Inadequate.  It 
could  never  meet  the  needs  of  a  family's 
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rent,  even  $40  a  month.  And  you  cfn't  rent 
a  decent  place  for  $40  a  month,  ^nd  you 
can't  even  get  social  agencies  someilmes  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  utility  bill.  Now  many 
of  Tulsa's  Indian  families  are  prevented  from 
considering  alternate  health  care  sources. 
Certain  agencies  consider  tbemstlves  as 
secondary  resources  for  the  met^polltan 
Indians.  i 

Many   serving   as   agency   employees   have 
the  attitude  that  Indians  are  warc^  of  the 
government  and  refer  them  to  othe^  Indian 
agencies  or  Indian  health  services,  l^e  and 
time  again  they  call   the  urban  cejiters  to 
take  care  of  their  Indian  people.  An<l  It  Irri- 
tates me  to  no  end  at  times  because  they 
can't  see  me  from  this  end  of  the  ttlephone 
as  I  talk  to  them.  And  believe  me,  |  put  up 
a  fight  for  our  urban  Indians  and  t0U  them 
they    have    just    as    much    right    to|  benefit 
from   the   resources  of  that  agency^  as  any 
other  citizen.  But  yet  you   will  ha«e  social 
workers  even  from  the  hospitals  an4  schools 
calling  to  tell   you  about  the  Indlajn  prob- 
lems and  their  needs  expecting  you  to  take 
care  of  them.  Social  and  cultural  bturlers  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  remainder  of  the 
population  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organisation  from  dealing  with  Indikns.  In- 
adequate   Incomes    prevent    many    {families 
from  carrying  health  Insurance  or  tiding  tra- 
ditional health  resources.  TransporUatlon  Is 
a  problem  for  many  low  Income  families  par- 
ticularly to  the  Indian  Hospital.  Nof?  Clare- 
mor;  Is  a  short  distance  from  Tulstt.  but  it 
ma;  as   well   be  a  hundred  miles  as  far  as 
transportation  needs  are  concerned,  ibecause 
these   past   three   or   four   months   ^e   have 
been  able  throu^  our  agency  wlthl  limited 
funds  and  modest  allowance,  we  hak'e  been 
ill  the  red  something  like  $200  eacn  month 
of  having  to  provide  transportation  tc  trans- 
port the  urban  Indians  to  the  Clarerfore  In- 
dian Hospital  or  to  the  Satellite  Clinic  at 
Sapulpa.  And  some  days  we  did  niot  have 
room  to  take  everybody  that  needed  to  go. 
We  make  trips  three  and  four  tlmesja  week 
and  perhaps  we  don't  take  patient  fer  every 
trip   we  make  we  pick  up  medicine  refills 
for  these  people  If  they  Just  need  [a  refill 
and  a  lot  of  times  they  do  not  get  the  re- 
quired medicine  because  they  don't jhave  It 
and  they  are  given  substitute  drtigs.  We  have 
to  deliver  these  and  I  know  what  I'mltalklng 
about.  I  have  had  to  call  to  see  If  thfey  have 
this  kind  of  drug  In  the  pharmacy  and  they 
woudn't  have — the  doctor  would  give  Jinother 
kind   or   a   substitute   drug   and   mtedlclne. 
Since  personal  health  care  does  notThave  a 
high  priority  with  low  Income  Indian  fam- 
ilies, minor  health  problems  and  preventive 
health  measures  are  Ignored  until  *iey  re- 
quire extensive  attention.  Health   problems 
cannot  be  neatly  separated  from  a  family's 
other  special  and  economic  problems]  Indian 
families  depend  heavily  upon  existing  Indian 
centers  In  urban  areas  to  identify  and  secure 
the  services  of  other  agencies  and  vlie  versa 
other  agencies  depend  upon  Indian  [centers 
to  provide  services  for  Indians  whlcn  I  have 
mentioned  before.  Now  we  have  OEO  fund- 
ing and  a  health  center  there,  but  it  Is  lo- 
cated In  one  geographical  area  wheife  there 
la  a  very  small  Indian  population.  inFfact,  it 
only  covers  about  6  percent  of  that.  Bo  very 
few  not  only  6  or  7  people  have  bineflted 
from  this  big  health  center  that  is  Ion  the 
north  side  of  Tulsa.  Now  recently  thei-e  were 
large  funds  appropriated  to  an  agen^  there 
for  emergency  drug  and  food.  And  you  know 
what  they  have  done?  It  was  funded  through 
OEO  but  those  workers  over  there  ca$ed  our 
center  to  get  the  medicine  for  some  I  of  the 
Indian  people  who  went  there  and  We  had 
to  bring  It  in  from  Claremore  Indlan[Ho8pl- 
tal  and  believe  me  the  first  chance  I  have 
I'm  going  out  there  to  see  the  Directo^.  What 
U  he  doing  with  all  the  thousands  cf Idollars 
he  got  from  OEO  to  provide  emergency  medi- 
cine and  food  for  the  Tulsa  population  of  low 
Income  families?  We  need  more  fufds  for 


contract  medical  care.  This  Is  really  where 
It  effects  the  urban  Indians.  They  can  go  to 
the  existing  facilities  at  Claremore  or  Satel- 
lite Clinic  at  Sapulpa  but  when  It  comes  to 
emergency  needs  and  I  can  cite  cases  after 
cases  that  we  have  had  to  work  with  in  try- 
ing to  meet  their  needs  and  because  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  cannot  provide  contract 
medical  care  they  do  not  because  of  Inade- 
quate funds  these  Indian  people  are  In  debt 
and  don't  know  when  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  pay  their  medical  bills.  I  can  mention  an 
elderly  man  who  was  a  cardiac  patient.  He 
didn't  live  but  merely  16  blocks  from  the 
nearest  hospital  but  he  had  to  take  an  am- 
bulance from  his  apartment  to  that  hospital 
and  It  cost  $25  for  Just  16  blocks  from  his 
apartment   to   this   hospital. 

He  was  in  an  Intensive  care  unit  for  20 
days.  Now  he  was  able  to  apply  for  state  aid 
through  Title  XVIX  but  you  know  It  only 
covers  about  10  days  in  Intensive  care  units 
so  the  other  ten  days  he  could  not  meet.  So 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  released  from 
the  Intensive  care  unit  he  was  taken  in  an 
ambulance  to  the  Indian  Hospital  at  Clare- 
more. Now  there  was  a  charge  of  $45  there 
for  the  ambulance  service.  Of  course  medical 
bills,  doctor,  bills,  hospital  bills.  It  amounted 
to  way  over  $600  even  after  Title  XVIX  paid 
for  his  expenses,  and  he  got  threatening  calls 
from  the  creditors  who  he  owed  and  he  came 
to  me  seeking  legal  assistance  and  I  referred 
him  to  Legal  Aid  upstairs  which  Is  located  in 
the  same  building  where  we  are  so  that  they 
might  help  him  to  keep  the  creditors  off  his 
back.  I  called  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Hospital  and  told  him  tbls  man  was  unable 
to  take  care  of  his  medical  bills.  There's  Just 
no  way  he  can  meet  it.  And  I  think  of 
another  full  blooded  Indian  man,  Choctaw 
man,  his  parents  are  elderly  people  living 
there  In  the  city  on  a  veterans  pension  and 
social  security  benefits.  Now  this  man  was 
run  over  on  North  Lewis  Avenue.  The  case 
was  never  Investigated — Just  closed.  But  It 
has  left  this  man  with  a  permanent  disabil- 
ity and  he  needs  complete  home  care  nursing 
service  right  now.  That's  why  we  need  more 
medical  care  for  our  Indian  hospitals,  and 
he  was  In  Intensive  care  unit  for  three  weeks 
or  six  weeks.  We  have  no  Idea  how  this  bill — 
thousands  of  dollars — is  going  to  be  paid 
for,  and  he  is  an  urban  Indian  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  cannot  take  care  of  his 
medical  needs  because  of  Insufficient  funds. 
Indirect  care  cannot  be  given  to  urban  In- 
dians. 

And  I'm  thinking  of  another  man.  a  Chick- 
asaw cab  driver,  who  was  robbed  of  only  $64 
and  it  has  left  him  totally  disabled  and  he 
must  have  a  continual  care  treatment  for 
days  and  days  and  months  to  come.  He  can 
never  earn  wages  any  more.  He  Is  completely 
totally  disabled  and  here  are  all  these  bills 
piled  up  with  no  way  to  pay  for  them. 

And  I'm  thinking  of  the  Kiowa  baby  who 
died  at  4:30  in  the  morning  and  how  that 
little  baby  spent  three  or  four  days  In  the 
intensive  care  unit  and  the  baby  of  a  young 
couple.  I  was  there  early  In  the  evening  and 
saw  the  child  and  It  lasted  until  4:30  In  the 
morning.  The  uncle  of  the  baby  called  me  at 
home  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  He 
was  filled  with  emotion  because  there  was  his 
slater  who  had  asked  him  to  come  be  by 
the  bedside  because  her  family  was  way  back 
here  in  western  Oklahoma,  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state.  I  did  go  there  and 
try  to  console  them  In  some  way  and  the 
man  had  no  skill.  He  had  mounting  medical 
bills  and  dental  bills  and  no  Job.  The  next 
morning  I  went  back  to  the  apartment  and  I 
began  to  call  the  Indian  agencies  to  try  to 
help  them  get  their  baby  back  in  their  own 
community. 

Then  I'm  thinking  of  another  young 
Cherokee  Indian  boy,  full  blood,  age  24,  who 
had  to  undergo  brain  surgery  after  being  In 
the  city  for  only  30  days.  He  had  begun  em- 
ployment and  this  came  about  so  suddenly  It 


required  surgery  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
the  total  bUl  was  $3,500  which  state  aid  wu 
able  to  underwrite  about  $2,400  or  less  azuj 

then  he  couldnt  pay  the  rest  of  it he  vm 

an  orphan  boy.  He  had  no  folks.  And  it  just 
goes  on  and  on — I  could  tell  you  cases  aft« 
cases  and  especially  maternity  cases.  Now 
they  have  tried  to  race  to  the  Indian  ho»- 
pital  and  never  make  it  there.  Many  of  our 
Indian  women  have  to  be  hospitalized  at  the 
nearest  hospital  and  they  call  and  ask  can 
my  bills  be  paid.  The  persons  will  call  you. 
Well  we're  Indians  we  can  prove  we're  In- 
dians by  degree  of  blood,  and  we  want  our 
bills  to  be  paid.  I'm  sorry  I  have  to  tell  yon 
the  Indian  Health  Service  does  not  take  can 
of  urban  Indians.  They  say  why?  Why?  AM 
you  have  to  go  over  and  over  and  over  it 
again  and  explain  to  them  why  and  they  rr 
BO  oppressed  many  times  when  you  try  to 
talk  with  them. 

I  am  asking  for  our  school  children— not 
only  our  school  children  but  for  adults 
themselves — because  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  adequate  resources  in  the  city  of  Tuljt 
to  meet  their  needs.  The  Lions  Club  pro- 
vided eye  glasses  for  school  children  but  they 
ran  out  of  funds  a  long  time  ago.  And  then 
the  general  care  needs  the  school  nurses  will 
call  you  and  will  tell  you  about  the  Indian 
children  going  to  public  schools  who  need 
this  kind  of  care  and  then  you  go  to  the 
Indian  hospitals  and  try  to  make  dental 
appointments  and  you  know  what  they  tell 
me?  We've  got  time  in  October  before  we 
can  make  some  of  these  appointments  for 
these  children.  And  as  a  Board  member  of 
the  Claremore  Indian  Hospital  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  the  needs  there.  The  facil- 
ities are  Inadequate  in  the  way  of  waiting 
rooms,  laboratories.  I  know  I  go  there  to 
transport  Indians  there  and  I  see  these  peo- 
ple Jammed  In  small  crowded  conditions  of 
adults  and  children  of  all  ages— Just  thrown 
together  with  all  kinds  of  Illnesses,  waiting 
hours  and  hours  for  them  to  get  to  a  doctor 
and  we  need  more  space.  And  then  the  labo- 
ratory faculty  is  Inadequate.  You  know  oui 
Indian  people  are  modest  people.  You  know 
from  where  the  lavatory  Is  located  and 
where  the  laboratory  Is  when  a  specimen  la 
required  they  have  to  walk  In  front  of  all 
these  Indian  people  lined  up,  sitting  on  both 
sides  and  having  to  carry  the  receptacle  back 
to  the  laboratory  to  the  lab  technician,  hni 
I  know  this  keeps  the  Indian  people  away 
sometime  because  of  the  location  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  lavatory  and  how  the 
doctor  will  require  a  specimen  and  whW 
they  have  to  do.  Our  people  are  modest  and 
don't  like  to  have  to  do  these  thlnes  in 
front  of  other  pec^Ie.  So  we  do  need  ade- 
quate laboratory  and  lavatory  facilities.  And 
we  need  modern  equipment  especially  i-ray 
equipment,  because  some  months  ago  the  old 
x-ray  machine  we  had  knocked  our  x-ray 
technician  out  one  day.  He  was  trying  to  x-ray 
an  Indain  and  it  came  down  and  hit  him  on 
the  head  and  he  came  to  the  door  and  opened 
the  door  and  he  hollered  for  a  doctor— 
someone  to  call  for  a  doctor  and  be  ooUapMd 
with  a  cut  on  his  head.  He  fell  down  In  front 
of  all  the  people  who  were  lined  up  In  the 
waiting  room.  This  shows  we  need  new 
x-ray  machinery,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
equipment.  So  I  could  go  on  and  on  but  we 
do  need  more  facilities,  adequate  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  drugs  for  our  Indian 
health  services  and  also  more  appropria- 
tions so  that  urban  Indians  can  be  cared  for 
under  contract  medical  care  funds.  Ihank 
you.  Senator. 

Senator  Hakbis.  Thank  you,  Helen.  I  would 
like  to  call  now  on  Mr.  Lee  Mctab.  who  U 
Chairman  of  the  Comanche  Business  Com* 
mlttee.  Lee,  111  bet  you  thought  you'd  never 
get  up  here.  You've  been  here  all  day. 

Lbe  Motah.  Before  I  go  into  my  portion 
of  the  program  I  would  like  to  yield  a  little 
bit  of  my  time  to  Ned  Tlmbo  who  Is  Ch»l> 
man  of  my  Health  Committee,  who  I  han 
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appointed  from  the  Lawton  District.  Ned, 
would  you  come  iip  here  now  and  give  your 
verelon  of  our  program  at  the  Public  Health 
Indian  Hospital  at  Lawton.  Just  a  little 
while. 

Senator  Habkis.  Ned  Tlmbo. 

Nd  Timbo.  Senator  Harris,  It  la  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  present  tbls  resolution  to 
take  care  of  the  dental  work  for  the  Coman- 
che Tribe.  The  reason  why  we've  got  this 
reeolutlon  is  to  try  to  help  the  Public  Health 
get  things  the  other  Indians  can  use,  and 
the  reason  why  we  passed  this  resolution  Is 
that  of  President  Nixon's  $10  million  health 
proposal.  This  resolution  is  pertaining  to 
that  health  proposal  of  the  President's.  So  we 
try  to  take  advantage  of  these  privileges  that 
normally  belong  to  our  Indian  people.  When- 
ever there  is  money  allocated  for  our  facili- 
ties such  as  the  Public  Health  we  have  to 
survey  the  people  and  they're  always  short 
o(  funds.  I  know  this  Is  the  reason  why  the 
Comanche  Tribe  has  proposed  a  resolution  In 
support  of  dental  care  for  our  Comanche 
people  and  what  normally  would  serve  the 
Comanche  people  these  funds  would  be 
allocated  from  the  Public  Health  where  other 
tribal  members  that  are  served  by  this  area 
can  take  care  of  more  patients.  Some  of  the 
emergency  cases — they  could  take  care  of 
them.  When  our  Comanche  people  can  be 
taken  care  of  from  the  tribe  in  reference  to 
dental  care — we  know  that  our  own  people 
need  dental  work  and  that's  the  reason 
Indian  people  have  poor  health  because  they 
do  not  chew  their  food  properly.  We  know 
that  health  Is  very  important  to  us.  We  try 
to  survive  by  ourselves.  We  know  that  life  is 
really  Important.  And  I  feel  with  the  support 
of  Senator  Harris  on  this  resolution  which 
the  Comanche  tribe  has  proposed  I  would 
like  Senator  Harris  to  support  this  program 
and  I  feel  that  with  his  support  this  would 
help  most  of  the  people  served  by  the  Lawton 
area  hospital.  Thank  you. 

SiNATOB  Harris.   Thank   you,  Ned. 

Lei  Motah.  That  was  too  long,  Ned. 


PT<ypo»al  on  dental  needs — Salariea,  equip- 
ment, expense* 

Health  educator's  salary $16,000 

Clerk's  salary 5,000 


Director: 

240  days  at  $10  per  day 

6,000  miles  at  10  cents  per  mile... 

Health  educator: 

80  days  at  $10  per  day 

6,000  miles  at  10  cents  per  mile... 


a.  400 
600 

600 
600 


Total  travel 4,000 


Office  rent a,  600 


Equipment  and  supplies: 

2  desks 

10  chairs 

a  lamps 

4  filing  cabinets 

1  typewriter 

Miscellaneous  supplies. 


300 
660 
100 

aoo 

600 
600 


Total    2,360 


Total  first  year 82,750 

B.  Dietary-dental  health  project:  It  has 
been  loosely  estimated  that  there  are  1,640 
adults  in  the  Comanche  Tribe  who  will  be 
eligible. 

I.  Contract  dental  care: 

(»)  There  is  a  .404  ratio  of  prosthetics 
(false  teeth)  required  In  this  area  with  a 
63%  expected  rate  of  participation.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  a  prostheUc  uiUt  is  $205.00. 

C06t=l,640  x  .404  X  .63  X  $305.00. 

Total  C08t=$7a300.00. 

(b)  In  the  Lawton  area,  there  are  an 
average  of  8.948  deDUl  services  re- 
quired by  the  adult  popvUatlon.  The  average 
cost  of  a  dental  service  Is  $10.00.  Again,  a 
M%  partlclpauon  rate  Is  entldpated. 


Cost=  1,640  Z  .63  Z  8.048  Z  $10.00. 

Total  cost=r$77,800.00. 

(c)  Due  to  expected  reluctance  of  some 
Comanche  Indian  patients  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  program  would  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  requested  that  the 
funds  be  made  available  until  used.  It  Is 
estimated  that  support  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram will  be  needed  In  the  following  amounts 
for  the  fiscal  years  shown: 

Fiscal    year    1971 $132,760 

Fiscal  year  1972 66,260 

Fiscal  year  1973 66,250 

n.  Statement  of  problem:  poor  nutrition 
has  long  been  recognized  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  as  a  significant  problem 
among  older  Comanche  Indians  near  the 
Lawton  Area. 

The  Commodity  Foods  Program  which 
makes  food  available  has  not  even  ap- 
protu:hed  full  utilization  by  the  Comanche 
Tribe  because  of  a  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
program,  or  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  make 
application,  or  to  pick  up  the  foods  on  the 
right  day.  Missing  teeth  has  also  been  a  lead- 
ing contributor  to  Inadequate  nutrition.  In 
the  Lawton  Area  41  %  of  the  eligible  Indians 
require  at  least  one  prosthetic  unit.  Ob- 
viously, among  the  older  people  the  rate 
would  be  much  higher.  This  lack  of  teeth 
causes  people  to  eat  only  soft  starchy  foods, 
because  It  Is  much  less  difficult  while  the 
more  nutritional  foods  are  avoided  com- 
pletely. This  program  would  alleviate  some 
of  this  problem  by  certain  dental  care  sug- 
gested by  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service. 

in.  Objectives  of  project:  Contribute  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  health  status  of  the 
Comanches  by  enhancing  nutrition.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  operation  the  first  time 
aroiuid  will  take  a  year  or  two.  There  may 
be  lack  of  interest  by  the  subjects  and  pos- 
sibly sc»ne  resistance  although  there  was  not 
a  dissenting  vote  when  this  proposal  was 
submitted  to  some  300  tribal  members.  It  is 
anticipated  that  Just  the  volume  of  dentistry 
will  extend  the  project  Into  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Hopefully  we  will  receive  an  allotment  for 
an  employee  to  encourage  participation.  This 
will  require  a  very  competent  professional. 
Much  travel  will  be  required  for  the  area  of 
approximately  30  miles  around  Lawton.  Okla- 
homa. 

IV.  Method  of  procedtire:  The  dentistry 
will  be  purchased  from  non-government 
sources  by  contract,  contracts  with  Indi- 
vidual dentists. 

The  program  will  be  publicized  through 
tribal  officials,  leaders,  other  tribesmen  and 
through  a  professional  health  educator  to 
be  employed  with  U.S.  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ices and  U.S.  Employment  Service  help. 
Most  of  the  Comanches  to  be  covered  by 
this  program  live  within  30  miles  of  Law- 
ton,  Oklahoma,  although  a  few  may  be 
living  temporarily  with  relatives  who  are 
employed  away  from  the  home  area  of 
Lawton.  The  people  to  be  served  arc  for  the 
most  part  adult  American  Indians  of  the 
Comanche  tribe.  Most  are  unemployed  due 
to  old  age  or  other  Infirmity  and  lack  of 
employment  opportunity  In  this  rural  area. 
The  needs  shown  are  based  on  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Indian  Health 
Service. 

V.  It  Is  anticipated  and  probable  that  the 
U.S.  Indian  Health  Service  will  assist  and 
cooperate  with  us  in  this  project  and  its 
continuing  evaluation  according  to  estab- 
lished and  accepted   methods. 

VI.  The  health  educator  and  tribal  offi- 
cials, leaders  and  tribesmen  will  be  utilized 
in  furthering  cooperation  of  existing  health 
agencies  of  the  city,  county,  state,  federal 
government  and  Indian  Health  Service.  Some 
of  these  already  quite  active. 

Documents  of  endorsement  are  attached. 
Vn.  Project  Staffing:  Project  director  will 


be  the  chairman  of  the  tribal  governing 
body,  with  advice  from  the  project  health 
educator  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
The  health  educator  will  direct  activities 
and  coordinate  with  Indian  Health  Service 
and  other  cooperating  health  agencies. 
Health  educator  must  have  graduate  de- 
gree in  health  education  plus  at  least  3 
years  of  professional  heeUth  education  expe- 
rience of  a  level  to  qualify  for  grade  GS-12 
In  the  Federal  Service.  Health  educator  will 
reconmiend  priorities  and  evaluate  progress 
of  program  In  cooperation  with  available  as- 
sistance from  Indian  Health  Service.  Clerk 
will  provide  administrative  and  clerical  sup- 
port. 

Project  director  will  have  an  expense  al- 
lowance of  $10  per  diem  for  up  to  20  days 
expenses  a  month,  plus  mileage. 

vni.  Facilities  Available:  We  have  no 
suitable  facilities  now. 

IX.  Project   Budget:    Set  Section  II. 

X.  Supporting  Data  and  Other  Informa- 
tion: Letters  of  support  from  community 
groups  and  agencies  that  are  indirectly  in- 
volved will  be  obtained  and  attached  here- 
to. 

This  proposal  is  signed  by  authority  vested 
in  me  by  Resolution  of  the  Tribal  Business 
Committee  of  the  Commanche  India  Tribe. 

Lee  Matar. 

Chairman. 


Continuation  of  Testimony 
Lkk  Motah.  I  don't  know  whether  to  ad- 
dress this  gentleman  here  as  a  doctor  or  as 
a  Senator;  I  think  he's  taking  prescriptions 
today.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  start  this  way. 
We  have  a  beautiftil  hospital  at  Lawton — 
really  beautiful — one  of  the  outstanding  hos- 
pitals— really  pretty — outside.  Inside,  no. 
This  hospital  Is  used  partially  now.  The  or- 
thopedic part  of  that  hospital  has  been  closed 
over  a  year.  Up  to  today  I  don't  know  where 
our  Indian  women  have  been  going.  Children 
I  don't  know  where  they  go  or  how  they  take 
care  of  them  there  I  know  the  biggest  por- 
tion of  that  beautiful  Indian  hospital  is 
closed,  because  of  the  shortage  of  funds — 
due  to  the  shortage  of  funds.  Now  I  would 
like  to  ^>eak  In  the  field  of  monetary  rather 
than  grievances.  We  have  plenty  of  that.  I 
can  talk  all  day  on  grievances.  I'd  like  to  see 
this  group  of  Indlan.s  appear  before  the  Sub- 
committee In  Washington.  That  could  be 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that  could 
happen.  I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 
Senator,  I'd  like  to  see  this  group — I'd  like 
for  the  Senate  to  see  the  group  of  Indians 
that  are  here  today.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tions asked  If  they  could  see  these  Indians 
and  their  statements  In  regard  to  their  areas 
that  are  In  need  of  funds  for  the  programs 
they  are  asking  for.  Now.  Senator  Harris,  this 
beautiful  hospital  we  have  over  there  at  the 
city  of  Lawton — we  have  what  people  have 
spoken  about,  time  element.  On  the  ootint  of 
time  element  people  have  died  in  the  waiting 
room.  There  Is  an  old  man  that  died  there. 
Some  of  you  fellows  say  I  don't  even  know 
what  I'm  talking  about — he  was  waiting  for 
his  turn.  He  went  in  the  waiting  room  and 
he  died  waiting  to  get  service.  Why?  Because 
due  to  the  shortage  of  funds  at  our  Indian 
hospital  we  do  not  have  enough  people  to 
wait  on  our  people  that  have  come  there  to 
get  service.  We  have  a  shortage  of  funds 
there.  Talk  about  a  shortage  of  funds,  we 
have  that  at  Lawton.  I  never  have  spoken  in 
behalf  of  my  own  town's  hospital.  I've  been 
speaking  for  other  hospitals.  Today  I'm 
speaking  for  mine  because  they  are  in  need. 
I  was  over  there  and  I  have  seen.  I  sat  there 
in  the  waiting  room.  My  wife  and  I  sat  there 
from  nine  o'clock  to  four  o'clock.  We  never 
got  service.  We  didn't  get  waited  on  that  day 
so  we  had  to  come  home.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Comanche  Business  Committee  I  never 
pull  my  rank.  We  just  waited  and  wanted  to 
see  how  long  It  wotild  take  for  us  to  be  waited 
on.  So  we  went  back  the  next  day  again.  It 
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took  untU  3:30  the  next  day  that  my  ime     They   have   to  go  from  Rlvcnilde   to  Law- 
^e.  My  time  element,  my  Senator.  I  ^^t     ton.    The    hospital    1«    a    prtvate    t^oepltal 

w  tea  you  thls-aome  of  you  spoke  of  it  a     they   dont  j;«««^«   °'^^^^'f^,  "^J^"^"^ 

-  -•  ■  - —  there.  They  have  to  go  to  Port  Sill,  to  Law- 
ton,  to  get  help.  So  those  children  Uke  that 
should  be  recognized  In  this  monetary  ap- 
proprlaUon  that  we  are  talking  about  today. 
We  need  to  talk  about  monetary;  we  need 
to  talk  about  money  for  ovir  children  that 
are  away  from  home.  Senator,  I've  got  a 
priority  list  here — things  we  need  at  our 
Indian  hospital  and  It's  going  to  cost  money — 
It's  going  to  cost  money  to  get  that  Indian 
hospital  of  ours  to  be  as  pretty  Inside  as 
It  is  on  the  outside.  We  need  eight  nurses 
over  there  and  we  need  4  R.N.'s.  We're  going 
to  get  money;  that's  what  we're  asking  for. 
I  sat  there  waiting  for  my  medicine  when  I 
got  my  prescription;  I  waited  a  long  time 
before  I  got  my  medicine  because  there  were 
a  lot  of  Indians  there  waiting  for  medicine. 
We  were  all  waiting  at  the  pharmacists'  win- 
dow. We  need  2  laboratory  technologists;  we 
need  some  help  In  our  Indian  schools  that 
might  wait  on  our  children  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  bring  them  way  off.  We  need  one  clerk- 
stenographer  for  Social  Worker  and  we  need 
two  health  record  clerks  to  keep  a  record  of 
our  health.  We  need  1  administrative  clerk 
assistant:  two  property  and  supply  clerks; 
three  dietary  persons  and  two  maintenance 
helpers.  Now  these  are  the  things  that  we 
need  at  the  Indlsui  Hospital  at  Lawton  to 
make  a  go  of  it.  Now  those  are  things  I  would 
like  for  you  to  talk  about  before  that  sub- 
committee. Now  I  know  what  the  subcommit- 
tee will  say.  Now  another  thing  about  these 
grievances — Just  one  or  two.  Now  the  griev- 
ances that  I  have.  Senator,  over  there  at 
Lawton.  we  have  to  get  sick  at  certain  times. 
We've  got  to  get  sick  at  certain  times.  In  other 
words  If  you're  not  sick  by  certtUn  times  you 
can't  get  any  service;  you  can't  get  waited  on. 
Now  another  thing,  Senator,  over  there  at 
LAWton.  the  beautiful  hospital,  listen,  they 
refuse  to  admit  our  old  people.  One  lady — 
they  refused  to  admit  her.  So,  way  late  In  the 
wee,  wee  hours  of  the  morning  when  they 
called  me — I  always  have  a  red  horse  tied 
outside — so  I  Immediately  got  on  my  red 
horse,  and  Senator,  this  Isn't  necessary.  It 
Isn't  necessary  for  a  tribal  leader  to  admit 
that  person.  She's  an  Indian.  Now  that  Is  one 
Of  my  grievances. 

Now  those  things  are  important  to  our 
hospital  in  the  way  of  grievances.  So  I 
wanted  to  bring  that  to  your  attention.  I 
asked  a  question  in  the  conference  in  Kan- 
sas City,  "under  what  law  are  the  Oklahoma 
City  Indians  federalized?  and  the  Tulsa  In- 
dians? and  our  urban  areas?"  Under  what 
law?  Is  it  a  federal  law?  is  It  an  administra- 
tive law?  where  is  that  law  that  federalizes 
our  Indians  In  these  urban  areas  from  hav- 
ing the  Public  Indian  Health  Service?  where 
is  It?  The  conference  did  not  answer  me.  I 
do  not  know.  Some  time  ago  the  meeting 
was  held  again  In  Kansas  City  under  the 
LAbor  program.  At  that  time  the  Indian 
health  went  under  HEW.  Before  that  Is  was 
under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  I 
think  we  were  doing  a  little  bit  better  under 
the  BIA  than  we  were  under  HEW.  HEW  is 
such  a  big  organization  the  Indian  people 
are  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  considering 
their  programs  and  what  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  than  under  the  BIA.  Under  the  BIA 
we  showed  a  little  sign  of  being  a  people  too. 
Since  we  went  under  the  program  of  HEW — 
maybe  some  of  you  fellows  understand  this — 
we  went  down  the  drain.  Senator,  I  know  It's 
a   hard  thing   to  do;    it's   a   hard  thing   to 


while  ago  about  the  non-Indian,  less  tSti&n 
one-fourth  degree  of  blood — people  that 
come  to  our  hospital.  Senator,  those  pepple 
who  come  to  our  hospital  who  are  not  Indjans 
they  pull  their  cards  and  when  there  are  In- 
diana waiting  there  they  piill  their  (^^ 
and  caU  them  first.  I  do  not  approve  of  that. 
That  is  not  right.  That's  wrong. 

Now  at  our  last  annual  meeting  a  i^ear 
ago  this  coming  April  the  Comanche  <ten- 
eral  Counsel  passed  a  reeolutlon — I  dont 
know  where  it  went — we  submitted  1;  to 
every  representative  that  we  know  so  that 
we  might  get  help.  We  submitted  that  ibso- 
lutlou  that  we  wanted  the  one-fourth  de- 
gree Indian  blood  recognized  at  our  Inllan 
hospital.  We  haven't  heard;  we  haven't  a»en: 
we  don't  know  where  It  went.  And  that  has 
been  submitted  to  all  of  our  Oklahoma  <  ele- 
gaUon — and  you  might  look  in  your  wsste- 
basket — I  say  that  Jokingly.  People.  I  tliink 
we  need  to  fortify  ourselves  with  one 
thought  that  we  want  money.  We  uant 
money.  That's  what  the  Senator  wi.nts. 
Money!  He  wants  to  hear  us  talk  alwut 
money — where  we  need  this  money — whiit  is 
causing  these  grievances  that  he  has  hdard. 
It's  due  to  the  shortage  of  funds  in  our  hos- 
pitals. Some  of  us  spoke  about  urban  cl:  nlcs 
here  In  Oklahoma  City  and  our  surrounllng 
parts  like  Dallas,  LA.,  all  over.  Now  that  was 
mentioned  In  the  last  Kansas  City  confer- 
ence about  these  urban  areas.  Now  lliten, 
If  these  urban  clinics  were  establish*!  it 
would  take  the  load  off  of  these  clinics  ^ere 
we  go.  Our  biggest  part  of  the  load  of  our 
sxuToundlng  clinics  and  hospitals  come  from 
these  urban  areas.  We  need  to  do  something 
about  the  urban  problem  because  it  wauld 
help  us  a  lot  In  areas  where  we  live. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  mention,  i Sen- 
ator, while  I'm  thinking  about  it.  Many  peo- 
ple have  come  to  me.  many  |>eople  have  said 
this  to  me.  but  listen.  Senator,  I  want  to 
say  It  to  you  right  now.  that  when  appro- 
priations come  for  the  Indian  peopls  of 
Oklahoma  we  want  our  due  share  of  that 
appropriation.  Do  not  let  it  go  to  the  reser- 
vation Indians.  Reservation  Indians  1|  all 
you  hear.  We  have  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  (here 
In  Oklahoma.  We  are  federally  recognized 
tribes  of  Indians  Just  as  well  as  reservjtlon 
Indians.  I  have  reservation  one  week,  one 
solid  week — that  Is  all  that  I  heard  In  the 
Kansas  City  convention — reservation,  rtser- 
vatlon.  I  had  to  get  up  and  make  a  motion, 
asked  the  chair  to  recognize  me  that  any 
time  appropriations  come  to  tho«e  reairva- 
tlon  Indians  we  Oklahoma  Indians  we  want 
all  due  portions  of  that  appropriation  to 
come  to  Oklahoma. 

Senator.  I  had  a  telephone  call  frcm  a 
gentleman — I  get  telephone  calls  from  all 
over  this  United  States,  some  that  are  way 
far  away  attending  colleges — they  say  Lee, 
I'm  going  to  school.  I  lack  one  semestei  fin- 
ishing but  I've  got  problems  with  my  health. 
What  must  I  do?  I  am  not  recognized;  I'm 
too  far  from  home.  Senator,  we  want  enough 
funds  allocated  for  our  students  thai  are 
away  from  home.  We're  neglecting  our  chil- 
dren. Our  children  are  all  trying  to  get  edu- 
cations and  get  established;  thev  need  lelp: 
they  need  public  health:  they  need  that 
health  away  as  well  as  here  at  home.  Let's 
don't  neglect  them.  Let's  consider  th^t  In 
the  program  that  monetary  help  might  be 
provided  for  them  while  trying  to  get  a 
higher  education  for  themselves  that  |  they 


on  our  Indian  health  for  us.  I  think  that 
win  be  something  that  would  be  good  for 
our  people.  Now  these  Interns — we  have  some 
good  Interns  over  there  and  they  go  by  every 
two  years — so  I  think  if  we  can  get  away  from 
HEW  I  think  we  would  soon  get  away  from 
these  two-year  intern  doctors.  I  think  we 
could  get  away  from  that.  We  woiild  have 
people  that  would  stay  with  us  rather  than 
going  off  every  two  years  after  they  end  their 
internship  every  two  years.  Now  that's  also 
a  monetary  move.  I  think  that  if  these  lei- 
lews  would  come  into  our  hospitals  to  stay 
with  us  that  would  save  the  government 
funds  of  moving  these  people  every  two 
yeprs. 

Senator,  I'm  glad  that  I  could  have  the 
privilege  to  talk  in  behalf  of  my  pec^le.  I 
could  talk  all  day.  This  time  I  spoke  from 
notes — I  usually  speak  from  my  heart  be- 
cause I  know  my  people.  I  know  them  so 
well  that  nobody  can  tell  me  about  these 
Indian  people.  I  know  their  conditions.  I 
know  who  they  are.  I  know  where  they  are. 
I  know  what's  good  for  them.  I've  done 
everything  I  could;  I  stood  before  the  sub- 
committee and  pled  for  my  people  that  we 
might  get  additional  funds  for  our  Indian 
people.  I  was  criticized  for  that;  they  said 
you  took  all  that  money  and  put  it  in  CHR. 
That's  where  you  put  It.  Tou  didn't  put  it— 
I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  pled 
for  It;  that's  all  I  did.  I  begged  for  the  offi- 
cials to  make  a  distribution;  I  don't  know 
how  they  made  a  distribution  but  I've  done 
my  begging  and  I'll  come  beg  again  If  it 
becomes  necessary.  Thank  you. 


(4    R.N's    tc    4 


Pbioritt  I:  Proposals  pob  Immcdiatk 
Resource  Needs 

1.  8     Nurses,     Pediatrics 
L.P.N's). 

2.  4  R.N.'s  for  GM&S  Wards. 

3.  2  Pharmacists. 

4.  2  Laboratory  Technologists. 

5.  2  PHN's  or  R.N.'s  for  Ft.  Sill  and  River- 
side Indian  School. 

6.  1  Clerk-stenographer  for  Social  Worker. 

7.  2  Health  Record  Clerks. 

8.  2  Hoiisekeeplng  Persons. 

9.  1  Admin.  Clerk  Assistant. 

10.  2  Property  &  Supply  Clerks. 
11.3  Dietary  Persons. 

12.  2  Maintenance  Help>ers. 


PRioRn-Y  II:  Proposals  for  AoornoNAL 
Resource  Needs 

1.  Orthopedic  surgeon — commissioned  of- 
ficer: 

Presently,  our  expenditures  for  contract 
and  consultant  orthopedists  exceeds  what  the 
salary  for  a  conunlssloned  officer  orthopedist 
would  be.  In  addition,  the  orthopedist  sta- 
tioned at  Lawton  could  take  referrals  from 
Shawnee,  Clinton  and  Tishomingo,  thus  sav- 
ing these  service  units  contract  funds. 

An  orthopedist  would  also  allow  our  gen- 
eral surgeon  more  time  to  do  general  surgery. 
(Presently,  70  to  80%  of  the  general  sur- 
geon's clinic  patients  are  orthopedic.) 

2.  Additional  X-ray  room:  Presently,  there 
is  one  room  to  take  all  X-rays,  Including  spe- 
cial procedures.  As  a  result,  clinic  patients  are 
forced  to  wait  2  and  3  hours  to  have  X-rays 
taken  while  a  special  procedure  Is  being  per- 
formed. If  another  room  were  available,  the 
clinic  patients  could  have  their  X-rays  taken 
promptly. 

3.  Rotate  PH8  surgical  resident  through 
Lawton:  To  provide  the  stirgeon  at  Lawton 
with  expert  help  and  provide  the  resident 
with  valuable  experience. 

4.  Convert  one  of  niirses  homes  to  extended 


chanze  a  program.  If  there  is  any  way  pos- 

_^         sible  I  would  like  to  see  the  Indian  Hospital  *■  convert  one  ox  nu™»  ha^'^aUeli^tt  utU^ 

might  be  the  leaders  of  our  people  tomo^w.           ^ack  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  care  facility:  Presently^       .^triSn  ro,,w  sta? 

Now  another  thing  I'd  like  to  mention]  here     go  we  can  get  help.  I  understand  that  the  izlng  bed  space  in  the  ^"^P^^^^J^YlTg  Pend- 


whlle  I'm  thinking  about  It — you  kno#  I'm 
getting  old  and  I  forget  things— Senator,  we 
have  school  over  there  at  home— The^e  la 
Riverside.  Port  Sill.  Concho — these  ar4  In- 
dian schools.   Now   tbey   are   denied  Ihelp. 


go 

so  we  can 

a  Dig  8haKe-up  m  it  a\,  n  ic.«,-»»ii-j  "•»"-«  .~  —• — "'""",.,„"■..    _„t. 

now.  I  think  if  we  go  under  the  BL^  I  think  ing   OB   patients    (l?^if -'^"^^^^Jr^  o^ 

we  would  get  to  these  people  that  you  speak  P*«ents  in  need  o  labora^xy  pr^ 


BIA  is  about  to  have  a  big  shake-up  In  It  at  a  facility  next  to  the  hoepltal- 

I  think 

[I  speak  ^t.vm%,— «* -  -  mfmr 

of  today  as  doctors  that  don't  move,  doctors  several  days;   patients  awaiting  transior 

who  will  stay  with  ua,  doctors  who  will  carry  nursing  homes. 
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6  Equipment  necessary  to  set  up  cardiac 
care  unit:  Attempt  was  made  in  FY  1970  to 
tie  into  the  regional  program  at  Southwestern 
Hospital,  but  funds  were  not  available. 

6  Reopen  the  pediatric  ward:  About  eight 
(tair  nurses  are  needed  for  this  preestng 
need.  We  have  a  new  80-bed  hospital  and  20 
of  these  beds  are  closed  down;  this  Is  the  pe- 
diatric ward.  Our  children  population  ooit- 
numbers  our  adult  population,  chUd  and 
maternal  health  U  one  of  our  highest  health 
orloritles,  and  the  health  conditions  among 
the  Indian  people  U  anywhere  from  25%  to 
300%  worse  than  the  general  population  or 
even  the  neighboring  population.  So,  there  Is 
a  definite  need  to  open  pediatrics.  This  would 
require  a  minimum  of  8  staff  nurses  (4 
RjJ.'sand4L.P.N's). 

Continuation  op  Testimony 
Senator    Harbib.    Excellent    testimony.    I 
want  to  call  now  on  Taylor  Noyabad,  a  mem- 
ber of   the   Comanche   Indian   Tribe   from 

H  Tatloe  Noyabad.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Harris  I  Just  want  to  say  that  we,  the  Indian 
people,  should  be  very  thankful  for  the  Sen- 
ator  here  and  Mrs.  Harris  for  all  they  have 
done  for  the  good  of  our  Indians.  You  know 
Mrs  Harris  is  a  member  of  the  Comanche 
Tribe  and  we  are  very  proud  of  her.  I  don't 
want  to  take  too  much  time  here  because 
Mr  Motah  whom  I  work  with  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Comanche  CoioncU  has  covered 
our  needs  well  for  our  Indian  hospital  at 
Uwton,  but  I  wUl  say  this  that  our  hospital 
la  an  80-bed  hospital  but  at  this  time  there 
are  only  60  beds  being  used  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  and  the  other  beds  are  Just 
closed  up  In  a  room.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
you,  my  Indian  people,  our  Indian  hospital 
in  Lawton  as  Lee  said  Is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hospitals  In  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
and  we  are  proud  of  It.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
that  the  employees — the  doctors,  the 
nurses— m  that  hospital  are  very  limited. 
We  do  not  have  enough  nurses.  We  do  not 
have  enough  doctors.  In  fact,  we  do  not  have 
enough  employees  as  a  whole.  What  I'm  say- 
ing U  this  that  we  have  an  X-ray  room 
there — Just  one  small  room.  And  sometimes 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  waiting 
to  get  an  X-ray  picture.  Sometimes  these 
people  have  to  wait  three  and  four  hours  in 
order  to  get  a  picture.  If  we  only  had  funds 
enough  to  add  another  room,  an  X-ray  room 
to  our  hospital,  it  would  make  things  a  lot 
better  for  our  Indians.  We  do  have  people 
that  come  Into  the  hospital  because  of  the 
lack  of  health.  They  wait  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  sometime  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening  before  they  are  waited  on. 
I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  my  people,  some- 
one mentioned  about  these  people  that  are 
not  one-fourth  Indian  who  come  into  our 
hospital.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  incident 
that  happened.  You  know  I  visit  the  hospital 
quite  often.  I'm  there  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

On  one  of  these  visits  to  the  hospital  there 
were  four  patients  In  one  room.  One  of  these 
patients  happened  to  be  a  white  woman.  It 
was  along  about  7:30  in  the  evening  some 
young  ladles  were  reading  their  books,  read- 
ing a  paper,  and  this  white  woman  came  Into 
the  room  where  the  Indian  women  were. 
When  she  came  Into  the  room  she  shut  the 
lights  off.  People  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
because  that's  too  much  on  her  part  to 
treat  these  Indian  women  that  way.  It  might 
have  been  a  different  thing  If  the  visiting 
hours  were  over,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
not.  I  want  to  say  this,  we  have  some  build- 
ings out  there  that  could  be  used  for  visit- 
ing hours  but  they  are  not  used  because  we 
do  not  have  funds  to  prepare  those  build- 
ings with.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  In- 
cident— sometime  last  winter  I  took  my 
grandson,  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half 
Jjaby,  to  the  hospital  and  when  we  got  to 


the  hospital  the  doctor  looked  him  over  and 
gave  him  a  bottle  of  cough  syrup  and  sent 
us  on  back  home.  And  the  next  day  the  Imby 
began  to  get  worse.  He  began  to  get  sick 
sure  enough,  and  along  about  twelve  o'clock 
that  night  my  son  said  we're  going  to  have 
to  take  the  baby  to  the  hospital.  So  we  did. 
When  we  got  the  baby  to  the  hospital  the 
doctor  looked  him  over  and  said  that  little 
child  has  a  touch  of  pneumonia  and  must 
be  taken  In.  But  this  happened  to  be  an- 
other  doctor  and  folks  when  the  baby  was 
taken  upstairs  they  began  to  unwrap  him 
and  when  they  got  his  clothes  off  the  nuiae 
and  attendant  got  a  towel  and  began  to  put 
It  on  the  baby.  And  the  mother  asked  the 
nurse  the  reason  for  that.  And  the  nurse 
said  there  are  no  blankets  fc^  the  baby  to 
use  here  In  the  hospital.  We  do  not  have 
any.  And  when  the  baby  was  laid  on  the 
bed  he  started  crying  and  they  started  giv- 
ing It  orange  Juice  and  Sheila  again  asked 
why  don't  you  give  him  milk  and  maybe 
he'll  stop  crying.  And  the  nurse  said  there 
Is  no  milk  for  the  babies  In  the  hospital. 
Folks,  what  I'm  saying  Is  this,  this  Uttle 
child  was  my  own  grandson  and  I  happened 
to  be  with  the  mother  when  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital.  If  we  could  get  a  Uttle 
money,  a  Uttle  more  funds  for  our  hospitals, 
the  Uttle  children  there  would  have  food, 
they'd  have  milk,  they'd  have  what  they 
need  to  use.  So.  what  I'm  saying  is  we  need 
more  fluids  for  our  hospitals  so  they  can 
operate  properly.  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Harris  and  I  want  to  asstire  him  that  In 
every  way  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  him 
we  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

(Material  follows  to  be  Included  In  Rec- 
ord:) 

Public  Health  Service. 
Lawton,  Okla.,  March  IS,  1971. 
Mr.  Horace  Noyabad, 
General  Delivery, 
Elgin,  Okla. 

Dear  Mr.  Noyabad:  This  Information  is  In 
response  to  your  recent  request  for  the  Law- 
ton  Service  Unit  to  supply  you  with  our 
resource  needs.  These  needs  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  confirmed  by  our  Inter- tribal 
Health  Committee. 

We  are  currently  providing  health  serv- 
ices to  a  growing  number  of  Indian  people. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  desire  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  services  to  our  Indian  Health 
recipients. 

We  are  listing  our  needs  on  the  attached 
sheets  under  two  current  categories.  Priority 
I  Includes  proposals  for  immediate  resource 
needs  and  Priority  n  Includes  proposals  for 
additional  resource  needs. 

The  Lavrton  Indian  Hospital  Is  an  80-bed 
General,  Medical  and  Surgical  facility  where 
we  have  a  total  of  104  employees,  including 
Commissioned  Corps  personnel.  During  FY 
1970,  we  had  2.049  Inpatient  admissions  with 
an  average  dally  censxis  of  46.  Our  total  out- 
patient visits  at  the  Lawton  Indian  Hospital 
amounted  to  (30,900. 

We  would  Uke  to  emphasize  that  we  only 
have  sixty  beds  available  for  patients,  be- 
cause twenty  of  these  beds  are  closed  down, 
as  stated  in  the  attached  Information. 

Our  overall  greatest  need  Is  In  getting 
more  employees  to  provide  better  medical 
services  to  our  Indian  people.  Also,  attached 
for  your  Information  Is  a  list  of  the  em- 
ployees we  need  here  at  the  Lawton  Indian 
Hospital  In  order  to  be  adequately  and  prop- 
erly staffed. 

Sincerely, 

Emerson  Ecktwarot, 
Service  Unit  Director. 
Senator  Harris.  Samuel  Osborne  of  P»w- 
nee.  Mr.  Osborne,  we  would  be  glad  to  bear 
from  you  at  this  time.  Again,  any  of  you 
who  are  here  on  this  list  or  those  who  have 
asked  additionally  to  testify  who  could  either 
shorten  your  remarks  briefly  and  maybe  later 
supplement  them  with  a  letter  or  statement 


or  who  can  file  a  statement  I  wUl  appreciate 
It  so  everybody  can  have  their  say  before 
we  run  out  of  time.  Mr.  Osborne,  it's  good 
you're  here. 

Samuel  Osborne.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  Just  want  to  say  a  few  remarks  In  behalf 
cf  the  Pawnee  Indian  people.  Everything 
you  have  heard  this  afternoon  and  this 
morning  exists  in  our  hospital  at  Pawnee. 
Our  hospital  Is  also  pretty  on  the  outside 
but  en  the  inside,  no.  We  have  a  hospital 
instead  of  having  one  that  Is  big  we  have 
offices  for  the  doctors,  and  that's  something 
where  our  dcctors  wlU  not  admit  any  per- 
son unless  it's  an  emergency  and  we've  had 
two  different  times  that  people  have  died 
right  there  at  the  hospital  in  the  waiting 
line.  That's  not  very  good.  I  don't  know 
what  they  call  an  emergency  according  to 
their  ways  of  having  people  enter  the  hos- 
pital. And  furthermore,  the  hospital  Is  a 
place  for  the  sick.  It's  a  place  where  it  should 
be  clean  but  due  to  the  lack  of  manpower  we 
do  not  have  janitors  to  keep  the  hospital 
splc  and  span.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
there  that  have  been  mentioned  here  this 
morning  that  I  .  -  old  repeat  but  due  to  the 
time  I  would  only  like  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  we're  very  thankful  now  that  you 
have  opened  up  the  door  of  opportunity  for 
the  Indian  people.  We  are  very  thankful  for 
yoxir  CTcperation  and  for  helping  and  in  so 
doing  that  I  am  hoping  and  praying  that  as 
you  testify  for  additional  funds  for  our  In- 
dian people,  the  Indian  hospitals,  we  hope 
that  you  and  the  United  States  Congress 
wUl  realize  and  If  they  don't  realize  what 
has  been  said  and  dene  this  afternoon.  If  it's 
possible  at  all  for  them  to  come  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  and  see  the  existing  conditions 
cf  otir  Indian  people  which  is  very  s&d  at 
times.  More  power  to  you,  Senator  and  we're 
very  thankful  so  I  would  like  to  yield  my 
time  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Pawnee  Tribal 
Counsel,  Delbert  Horse  Chief.  WUl  you  come 
up?  WhUe  he's  coming  up  I  want  to  thank 
you.  Senator,  and  may  the  good  Lord  help 
you  in  your  endeavor  that  we  might  have 
and  realize  the  good  things. 

Senator   Harris.   Thank   you   very   much. 
Delbert. 

Delbert  Horse  Chief.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Honorable  Senator  Harris,  at  this  time 
I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  and 
thank  you,  Senator,  for  taking  this  time,  as 
many  have  mentioned  before,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Harris,  for  coming  down  here  and  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  our  rights  for  It 
isn't  possible  for  a  lot  of  us  to  get  up  to 
Washington  to  hearings.  I  know  that  each 
and  everyone  here  has  been  responsive  and 
would  enjoy  going  up  and  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Committee  up  there.  There  are 
a  lot  of  controverles  here  with  the  Public 
Health  Service.  I  can  hlghUght  much  of  what 
the  many  tribal  leaders  who  have  stood  be- 
fore you  today  and  continue  on  and  g:lve  you 
a  lot  of  personal  incidents  where  ouir  Public 
Health  system  Is  In  dire  need  of  more  fi- 
nances I  would  Uke  to  say  at  this  time  that 
at  the  hospital  In  Pawnee  we  are  short;  we 
do  not  have  a  pubUc  health  nurse;  we  do 
not  have  a  social  worker;  we  do  not  have  a 
health  educator.  I  think  If  you  wUl  check 
at  these  other  hospitals  they  do  have  them. 
And  due  to  a  shortage  of  funds  we  are  con- 
tlnuaUy  told  we  cannot  help  these  Individ- 
uals. We  have  been  short  on  doctors  as  you 
have  been  told  here  today  before.  We  are 
also  in  need  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
hospital  and  I  Jtist  wonder  why  I  contmually 
hear  from  the  PubUc  Health  people  and  also 
from  you  Congressmen  and  Senators  that 
there  are  no  funds  set  up  for  construction 
of  new  hospitals,  and  I  am  serious  about  this. 
I  have  another  area  I'd  Uke  to  go  into  and 
ask  a  question  and  that  Is  about  the  #10  mil- 
lion the  President  had  asked  of  OEO  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Public  Health  it- 
self— what  has  happened  to  the  $10  mlUlon. 
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I  bop«  thla  lent  something  the  Presldeqt  has 
dangled  here  In  front  of  the  Indians  to  pacify 
the  Indians.  You  develop  a  program  herf  and 
we'll  shoot  you  this  money  to  you  an(|  you. 
In  turn,  this  Is  going  to  be  your  program; 
this  Lsnt  going  to  be  a  one  shot  thing  either; 
It's  going  to  be  something  that  year  {after 
year  If  we  are  satisfied  with  your  opeitttlon 
of  this  prograjn,  we.  In  turn,  will  ask  itheee 
different  departments  to  come  downj  and 
finance  you  In  your  program. 

I'm  Just  curious  to  see  what  the  President 
will  do  in  relation  to  what  he  has  sakd  in 
relation  to  this  llO  million.  Our  comimlttee 
has  worked  hard  and  real  diligently  to  try 
Euid  develop  a  program  and  I  think  theyl  have 
developed  a  real   good  program.  And  tills,  I 
might  add,  Senator,  was  done  by  full  blood 
Indians,   and  I   think   this   will   go   ba4k   to 
what  the  President  has  said  that  he  vants 
Indian  input.  This  is,  I  say,  Indian  Inpiit  for 
our  area  and  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time 
that  I  sanction  what  the  Sac  and  Foxes  I  have 
said  and  what  some  of  the  other  tribal  lead- 
ers have  said  In  relation  to  the  Indian  dfcgree 
of  blood — I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  ci^t-off 
point  somewhere.  I  think  to  be  conslier«d 
an  Indian  we  as  Indian  people  should  say 
who  is  an  Indian — not  the  non-Indlaqs  up 
there  In  Washington  or  at  the  headquarters 
of  Public  Health   I  feel  like  as  Indians  If  we 
say  we  have  a  fourth  degree  of  Indian  fclood 
that  we  should  receive  these  public  health 
services.  I  think  this  should  be  enoughd  this 
should  definitely  be  enough.  We  are  Uk^  the 
Comanches  and  the  other  people.  We  have 
submitted  a  resolution  to  our  Public  Health 
Hospital  m  Pawnee  I  do  not  know  where  the 
resolution  is  today.  I  can't  get  anyone  from 
Pawnee  to  Washington  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  commit  themselves  as  where  this 
authority  lies  and  I  say  that  if  we  s^y  as 
tribal   members  and  tribal  leaders  and! pass 
on  the  resolution  as  such  then  this  ought  to 
be  a  law  for  Public  Health  assistants  to  gp  on. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  bit  fuither 
here — I'll  try  not  to  take  too  much  time — 
that  I  would   like   to  say   that  I  feel  Itbat 
we're  Just  a  little  bit  top  heavy  here  froc^  the 
administrative  standpoint.  I  feel  that  |ome 
of  these  funds  could  be  administered  bf  the 
local  levels  where  the  Indian  people  r«ally 
are  In  dire  need  of  Indian  funds.  I  feel  {cer- 
tainly— I   go   to   bousing   meetings;    I  ^   to 
meetings  at  different  places  that  I  feelllt  Is 
my  duty  to  be  at  these  meetings  aitd  {  see 
Public  Health  officials  there  and  I  don't  care 
where  It  Is  being  held — Tulsa,  maybe  K^sas 
City  or  anywhere — I  see  these  people  aQd  I 
know  they  are  there  on  extra  expense  mt>ney 
that  could  be  used  for  our  public  healtfai  sys- 
tem down  to  where  it  is  definitely  needed.  I 
think  there  needs  to  be  some  policy  cha|tges. 
We  can  pull  teeth  for  our  elderly  people,  but 
we  cannot  put  teeth  back  In  these  Indian 
people's  mouths.  That,  too.  Is  somethltig  I 
consider  a  must  for  Indian  health  and  Indian 
people.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  their  dleCj  day 
by  day.  And  I  think  this  Is  something  that 
is  definitely  needed,  and  In  all  field  of  ^hat 
I  have  heard  today  I  would  like  to  sanation 
what  has  been  said  this  afternoon,  and  $en- 
ator,  at  this  time  In  behalf  of  my  people.  In 
behalf  of  all  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma, 
in  behalf  of  the  people  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  at  Pa^mee 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  (very 
much. 
Senator  Habub.  Thank  you.  Del. 
Senator  Hahris.  Let's  go  now  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
PecOTe,  Shawnee,  Health  Representative!  for 
the  Citizens  of  Pottawatomie  Tribe. 

Mr.  A.  B.  PicoRE.  Indian  People,  I  Ijust 
want  to  make  two  remarks:  one  Is  I^C 
funds  which  Is  one  of  the  black  eyes  of  i  ub 
lie  health  not  only  for  the  doctors  and  los- 
pltals  but  also  for  plumbers,  electricians 
and  all  of  them.  Anywhere  you  mentlati  it 
they've  been  stuck  and  holding  money  ;h«t 
was  due  them  from  Indian  Public  HeAltb 


Doctors  have  treated  patients  whose  services 
were  never  paid  for.  Worse  here  In  Shawnee 
rve  been  on  the  advisor  board  for  about  10 
or  12  years  or  longer  at  Shawnee  Clinic  and 
I  am  a  quarter  Indian,  I've  been  chairman 
of  the  tribe  also  In  community  action  of  OIO 
and  other  things  like  that.  I've  wm-ked  with 
and  that's  the  worse  black  eye  that  the  Gov- 
ernment service  has.  I  was  on  an  investiga- 
tion committee  over  there  where  one  of  the 
hospitals  cut  us  completely  off  of  patients. 
They  wouldn't  accept  any  patients  and  we 
started  using  private  hospitals  and  are  still 
using  them.  The  Indians  on  the  Pottawa- 
tomie Tribe,  gave  land  to  the  county  hospi- 
tal, what  they  call  Mission  HUI  Hospital.  It 
ws«  coming  to  the  Pottawatomie  and  we 
turned  over  the  20  acres  to  the  hospital  for 
people  In  that  area  especially  for  the  Indian 
people.  Senator  Monronzt  said  that  the  In- 
dians would  be  treated  there  as  long  as  they 
needed  to  be.  Alright  they  got  into  a  squab- 
ble over  funds,  I  went  over  there  on  an  emer- 
gency call,  called  the  doctor  on  duty  and 
he  refused  to  come. 

They  appointed  me  as  Investigating  com- 
mittee on  the  clinic  on  the  advisory  board,  so 
I  went  to  the  hoepltal  and  checked  with  them 
to  find  out  what  the  reasons  was.  "I  didn't 
like  to  pay  it  for  the  hospital  services  I 
didn't  get"  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
they  were  out  of  money  and  the  hospital  was 
left  holding  the  sack.  The  doctor  that  didn't 
come  I  made  a  special  investigation  to  find 
out  why  he  didn't  come.  Come  to  find  out, 
he  had  treated  a  girl  and  operated  on  her  and 
didn't  receive  anything  for  his  services  and 
ended  up  paying  the  hospital  expenses. 
Thank  you. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

If  one  looks  at  statistics  It  is  evident  that 
over  the  years  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Division  of  Indian  Health,  has  done 
much  to  Improve  the  health  of  the  Okla- 
homa Indian.  This  Impressive  record  should 
not,  however,  obscure  the  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal care  provided  to  Oklahoma  Indians 
through  the  Indian  Health  Service  Is  still 
inadequate  at  best.  This  second  statement 
may  seem  parodoxlcal  If  one  Is  not  aware  of 
how  incredibly  poor  health  care  for  Indians 
was  20-30  years  ago.  Thus,  a  medical  pro- 
gram that  has  made  great  strides  can  be,  and 
Is,  still  falling  far  short  of  Its  goals  of  pro- 
viding minimum  adequate  medical  care  to 
Oklahoma  Indians. 

Examples  of  this  are  numerous.  By  any- 
one's standards  the  outpatient  clinics  are 
crowded  and,  at  times,  resemble  cattle  pens 
more  than  medical  facilities.  Preventive 
medicine,  such  as  at  least  occasional  elec- 
trocardiograms, chest  x-rays,  TB  tests,  and 
pap  smears  on  a  regular  basis  Is  more  a 
wishful  thought  than  a  reality  at  present. 
There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  even  the 
basic  specialists  (I.e.  internists,  surgeons,  ob- 
stetricians, pediatricians)  at  the  Indian  hos- 
pitals. At  least  two  hospitals  have  no  spe- 
cialists whatever.  In  regards  to  specialists 
such  as  bone  and  Joint  surgeons,  kidney 
specialists,  eye  surgeons,  and  heart  spe- 
cialists, there  are  none  at  all  at  any  Indian 
hospital. 

This  all  sounds  bleak,  but  tt  Is  Jtut 
scratching  the  surface.  In  Shawnee  there  Is 
a  very  busy  outpatient  clinic  serving  over 
28,000  Indians.  There  Is,  however,  no  Indian 
hospital  for  this  huge  number  of  people.  If 
they  require  hospitalization,  they  must 
travel  long  distances,  often  over  200  miles,  to 
an  Indian  hospital  already  crowded  with  pa- 
tients from  its  own  geographical  area.  Often 
a  patient  from  the  Shawnee  area  has  dif- 
ficulty speaking  and  understanding  English 
and  cannot  communicate  with  his  physician 
because  there  are  no  members  of  his  tribe  In 
that  area  to  Interpret  for  him. 

Getting  a  patient  transported  these  long 
distances  Is  a  difficult  problem  Itself.  Once 
there,  however,  the  patient  Is  often  desper- 


ately lonely  and  many  times  goes  home 
against  medical  advice  as  it  Is  usually  im- 
possible for  friends  and  relatives  to  travel 
such  a  long  distance  to  visit  him  regularly. 
The  plight  of  the  prenatals  Is  even  worse! 
Imagine  driving  sometimes  over  200  miles  In 
a  rain  to  get  to  an  Indian  hospital  before 
the  baby  arrives  or.  Just  as  bad,  going  to  the 
hospital  early  and  waiting  two  weeks  or 
more  before  going  Into  labor. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  existing 
Inadequacies.  Many  of  these  were  anticipated 
years  ago,  and  funds  were  set  aside  to  make 
up  for  some  of  them.  They  are  called  Con- 
tract Medical  Care  (CMC)  funds.  They  are 
used  to  pay  for  speciaUsts  when  the  Indian 
Health  Service  has  none,  pay  for  dellverle« 
when  the  mother  is  not  able  to  reach  an  In- 
dian hoepltal  In  time,  and  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment of  emergencies  when  no  Indian  hoepltal 
Is  near.  The  funds,  however,  despite  priority 
lists  of  services  fall  far  short  of  providing 
these  services.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
number  of  Indian  hospitals  to  run  out  of 
CMC  funds  sometimes  early  in  the  fiscal  year, 
leaving  promised  payments  unpaid,  and 
promised  vital  services,  such  as  payment  of 
emergency  bills,  undelivered.  This  Is  truly 
shocking  If  one  considers  the  financial  devas- 
tation that  can  be  wrought  by  a  huge  hoe- 
pltal or  emergency  bill  thrown  back  In  the 
lap  of  a  person  eligible  and  dependent  on  the 
Indian  Health  Service  for  his  total  medical 
care.  The  extent  of  this  shortage  becomes 
more  evident  when  one  considers  that  these 
CMC  funds  are  not  available  to  any  ot  the 
many  Indians  residing  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
or  Tulsa  areas. 

This  then  Is  a  summary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Indians  medical  care  plight.  Something  needs 
to  be  done.  The  answer  cannot  be  cut  back 
medical  services,  as  they  are  Inadequate  al- 
ready. It  cannot  expect  the  private  physldazu 
to  give  free  care  to  Indians  to  make  up  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  shortages  because 
that  is  very  unrealistic.  There  can  be  only 
one  answer,  and  that  Is  to  bolster  up  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  to  the  point  that  It  can 
provide  at  least  the  minimum  amount  of 
.service  the  government  has  promised  to  the 
Indian  people.  This  can  be  done  only  by  pro- 
viding extra  Indian  health  facilities  such  as 
a  hoepltal  for  the  Shawnee  area  patient  pop- 
iilatlon,  the  addition  of  funds  so  that  these 
facilities  can  be  staffed  by  basic  specialiste 
and  other  pereonnel,  and  by  increasing  the 
CMC  funds  to  the  point  that  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation can  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
commitments  to  pay  basic  vital  bills  in  areas 
not  covered  by  Indian  facilities  will  be 
honored. 

P.  Meuches,  MJ)., 
Advisory    Board    Member    of    Shawnee 
Health  Clinic. 

A.  B.  Pecore, 

Pottaioatomie. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  And  now  we 
would  like  to  call  on  Margaret  Sands  and 
Archie  Sam  of  Weleetka,  both  representing 
the  "New  Voice  of  the  Creeks"  if  you  would 
come  up  together,  Margaret  you  could  say  a 
few  brief  remarks  and  then  Mr.  Sams  you 
could  follow  up.  Mr.  Sams  If  you  would  oome 
on  up. 

MARaAxrr  Sands.  I'd  like  to  shake  your 
hand  Senator  Harris.  I'm  here  on  b^alf  of 
the  ruittl  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  We've  had  a 
lot  about  the  Urban  Indians  and  I'm  not 
against  any  of  you  because  we  all  have  a  need, 
and  our  need  there  Is  Just  about  the  same  at 
the  others  but  111  run  through  them  so  that 
they  will  know  that  they  had  a  voice  In  tbia 
meeting.  They  need  more  funds  too;  mostly 
to  get  to  and  from  the  clinics  and  hospitals. 
Most  of  theee  Indians  live  76  miles  from  the 
cloeest  hospital,  and  even  at  that  most  of  the 
ones  that  are  really  in  need  live  way  out  in 
the  country  where  there  really  is  a  need. 

Then  also  the  sanitation  program  of  the 
Indian  Health  has  been  done  away  with  since 
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^his  bousing  project  has  come  forth  and 
many  of  them  can't  understand  what  hous- 
ing can  do  for  them  and  they  still  want 
sanitation. 

The  third  thing  is  the  lack  of  funds  for 
glasses  for  the  elder  people  and  false  teeth. 
Also  due  to  vitamin  deflciency  they  have  a 
lot  of  cataracts  there  and  there  Is  no  funds 
set  for  these  operations  and  there  Is  a  lot  of 
real  need  for  that. 

Fourth  is  Indians  desire  for  a  nursing 
home.  Now  that  may  seem  unusual  to  you 
but  an  Indian  will  be  much  hi4>pler  and 
much  more  satisfied  If  they  have  a  nursing 
home  of  their  own  so  that  they  can  receive 
better  medical  care.  Most  of  the  Indians  now 
have  to  go  out  and  work  to  make  a  living  and 
they  will  not  or  can  not  take  care  of  the 
elderly  like  we  used  to  when  we  stayed  at 
home  so  there  Is  a  need  for  this. 

Fifth  thing  Is  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
something  that  has  been  mentioned  before 
but  we  have  this  problem  In  Okfuskee  Coun- 
ty and  It's  that  we  get  sick  on  the  wrong 
days  and  if  you  do  there's  no  hoipltallwatlon 
for  you  there.  Also  If  youTe  out  of  district, 
let's  say  a  man  from  Seminole  has  an  automo- 
bile wreck  in  Okfuskee  County  and  needs  to 
go  to  the  hospital,  he  can't  go  even  If  he  Is 
bleeding  to  death  If  he  doesn't  have  the 
funds. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  brief  but  a  very 
good  statement.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sams,  we'd 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  SAMS:  Senator  and  American  Indians 
I'm  here  as  an  individual  Intererted  In 
these  people.  Some  of  the  statistics  I  am 
going  to  g^ve  you  come  from  real  reliable 
sources.  American  Indians  Is  a  race  of  peo- 
ple, most  written  about,  most  studied  about, 
most  surveyed,  exploited,  deprived  and  have 
the  lowest  in  educational  levels,  under  em- 
ployed to  support  a  family,  have  no  skills 
to  bold  a  good  Job  and  lives  In  substandard 
homes.  Above  all  American  Indians  have  the 
worse  health  of  all  of  the  groups  of  people 
in  the  United  States.  Health  Is  v«7  essen- 
tial to  hold  a  Job  or  to  get  an  education.  It 
is  every  basis  for  a  good  life.  Poor  health  at- 
tributed chronic  grinding  poverty  tunong  the 
American  Indians. 

In  March  1968  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  this  remark  in  his  Indian  Policy 
Mefsage  "Viral  Infection,  pneumonia  and 
malnutrition  all  of  which  contributes  to 
chronic  111  health  and  mental  retardation." 
(From  this  Indian  Children  starts  out  In  life 
with  out  a  chance  for  rewarding  life.) 

The  following  quotes  are  fr<xn  reliable 
sources. 

"Fifty  thousand  Indians  famlllee  live  In 
unsanitary,  dilapidated  dwellings,  many  In 
huts,  shanties,  even  In  abandon  automo- 
bUes." 

"Unemployment  rate  among  Indians  Is  40% 
which  is  ten  times  more  than  national  aver- 
»«e." 

"60%  of  Indian  school  children  drop  out 
before  completing  high  school.  Double  the 
national  average." 

"Indian  literacy  rates  are  among  the  lowest 
in  the  nation,  the  rates  for  sickness  and 
poverty  are  among  the  highest." 

"The  average  age  of  deatJh  of  American 
Indians  is  44  years,  for  all  others  la  66 
years." 

"Infant  mortality  rate  among  Indians  is 
34.5  per  1000.  12  points  above  the  national 
average." 

"More  than  half  of  the  Indians  obtain 
water  troca.  contaminated  or  potentially  dan- 
gerous sources,  and  waste  disposal  faclUtles 
are  grossly  inadequate." 

"Achievement  levels  of  Indian  students 
*n  far  below  those  of  their  white  oounter- 
psrts." 

Indian  child  fall  progressively  farthe-  be- 
hind the  longer  he  stays  In  school.  Even 
*OfM,  these  children  are  taught  by  many 
Who  are  Indifferent  about  the  fate  of  these 


chlldz«n,  and  this  indifference  finds  Its  way 
Into  the  heart  of  the  children  themselves. 
One-fourth  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  by  their  own  admission  pre- 
fer not  to  teach  Indian  children.  Indian  chil- 
dren, more  than  any  other  group  believe 
themselves  to  be  "below  average"  in  intelli- 
gence. Indian  children  in  the  12th  grade  have 
the  poorest  self  concept  of  all  minority  groups 
tested.  These  children  often  abandon  their 
own  pride  and  their  own  purpose  and  leave 
school  to  confront  a  society  In  vhlch  they 
have  been  offered  neither  a  place  nor  a  hope. 
And  the  consequence  of  this  Inadequate  edu- 
cation Is  a  life  of  despair  and  a  life  of  hope- 
lessness. 
"FoUoiving  Comments  related  by  Indians": 
"Hospitals  and  clinics  are  always  seems  to 
be  out  of  funds  for  treatments,  medicine  and 
dental  care.  But  salaries,  meetings  and  con- 
ventions for  a  PHS  continue  on." 

"Due  to  fast  turn  over  of  doctors  creates 
confusion.  When  a  patient  goes  to  second 
\islt,  he  sees  another  doctor  and  the  same 
check-up  Is  repeated,  so  the  patient  sees  no 
progress  in  getting  well,  so  he  does  not  re- 
turn for  any  more  visits." 

"Indians  say  doctors  are  too  young  and  In- 
experienced. They  oome  to  get  ijractlce.  So 
it  seems  they  stay  a  little  while  and  then 
they  are  gone." 

"Older  doctors  to  the  Indians  have  more 
practice  and  competence." 

"Language  barrier  exists  between  the  doc- 
tors &a<i  patients.  In  such  cases  the  doctor 
does  not  fully  diagnose  the  cases  nor  does  the 
doctor  fully  Inform  the  patient  the  medica- 
tion Instructions." 

"There  was  a  mobile  clinic  stationed  a 
long  while  at  Hanna,  Oklahoma  and  It  was 
taken  away  without  any  explanation  to  the 
Indian  people.  I  understand  some  still  con- 
tinued to  go  there  for  awhile.  Situations  of 
this  sort  causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
I'm  going  to  get  off  the  track  a  little 
here.  I  think  It's  good  and  proper  that  this 
should  be  brought  up  at  "this  time.  There 
was  a  great  group  of  Indian  people  from  the 
Southwest  that  would  go  to  the  White  House 
to  discuss  their  problems  every  year  for  64 
years.  This  statement  was  made  by  Senator 
Harris  December  2,  1970.  "The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of 
the  spurious,  In  my  Judgment,  precedent  Is- 
sue. If  the  Taos  Pueblo  have  a  Just  claim,  It 
ought  to  set  a  precedent  for  Justice.  It  seems 
to  me,  as  I  said  laet  night,  that  we  have 
set  plenty  of  precedents  for  Injustice.  So,  In 
Individual  and  unique  cases  let  us  set  a 
principal  for  Justice."  Thank  you. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

T^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  the  Senate  for  only  a  few  min- 
utes on  the  pending  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  in  the 
Chamber  and  is  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  he  has  some  remarks  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  bill,  provided  he 
can  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  completed  2 
full  days  of  floor  debate  on  H.R.  6531. 1 
believe  that  the  general  outline  of  the 
debate  is  clear  and  that  the  issues  we 
will  need  to  decide  have  now  been  partly 
presented  in  highlight;  and  when  a  few 
more  members  of  the  committee  have 
spoken,  they  will  be  fully  presented,  and 
I  am  sure  they  wiU  be  understood  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think  that 
these  discussions  have  been  very  useful 
and  have  helped  clarify  a  number  of 
points  on  which  we  are  in  agreement  and 
others  on  which  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment. 

As  I  said  yesterday  afternoon,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  complete  today  what 
I  would  call  the  committee's  presentation 
of  the  over-all  bill,  hearing,  as  we  will, 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  would 
like  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  I  am 
interested,  of  course,  in  getting  to  votes 
on  these  amendments  as  soon  as  we  reas- 
onably can.  I  think  it  is  to  the  intei'est  of 
all  Senators  who  have  amendments — 
certainly  amendments  which  they  know 
now  to  be  beneficial — to  file  their  amend- 
ments, have  them  printed,  and  permit  all 
of  us  to  become  familiar  with  them.  Of 
course,  it  is  up  to  each  Member  and  the 
\^'ill  of  the  Senate  as  to  when  the  amend- 
ments are  called  up. 

Two  questions  have  been  raised  in  this 
debate  informally  which  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  briefly  this  morning. 

It  has  been  asked  why  it  is  necessary 
to  extend  the  draft  at  all,  since  the  De- 
p«utment  of  Defense  estimated  that  we 
would  need  only  about  114,000  inductions 
in  the  coming  year  before  the  manpower 
cut  which  was  recommended  by  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  reduction  of  50,000  men  in  average 
strength  made  by  the  committee  pro- 
duces greater  reduction  in  end-strength 
for  reasons  which  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  committee  report.  The 
latest  figures  we  have  from  the  Depcut- 
ment  of  Defense  indicate  that  the  reduc- 
tion recommended  by  our  committee 
would  produce  a  reducticoi  in  end- 
strengrth  in  the  Army  of  Just  under  90,000 
men.  Thus,  even  if  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  accepted  there  will 
have  to  be  about  30,000  or  more  induc- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1972;  moreover  the 
draft  will  still  be  needed  to  motivate  a 
significant  portion  of  the  more  than  100,- 
000  volunteers  which  the  Army  will  re- 
quire. 

The  word  "volunteer"  means  actually 
the  men  who  really  want  to  Join  and  the 
others  who  know  that  they  are  going  to 
be  inducted  some  time  soon  and  are  given 
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a  measure  of  choice  as  to  what  part  of 
the  Army  they  will  serve  in  if  they  fclgn 
up  in  advance.  That  Is  the  practical  side 
of  this  matter.  It  is  a  practice  that  is 
followed,  and  I  have  no  criticism  of  it. 
Some  draft  boards  operate  w^ith  the  ser- 
geants and  oflBcers  who  are  out  mo'ing 
among  the  people,  with  reference  to  Vol- 
unteers. The  sergeants  and  oflBcers  I  get 
the  names  of  men  who  are  going  to  be 
called  soon  and  go  to  them  and  tell  t|iem 
what  the  situation  is — that  they  are  feet- 
Ung  near  the  call  date — and  oCfer  t^em 
these  inducements,  which  is  entirely  all 
right :  and  in  that  way.  according  t<w  the 
record,  they  become  volunteers. 

But  unless  we  have  the  machinery^  the 
inducement  that  goes  as  a  practical  n(iat- 
ter  with  the  power  to  induct,  we  wil^  see 
a  drastic  and  immediate  falling  of 
those  nimabers. 

We  should  not  forget,  Mr.  Presldjent, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  Army  who  relies 
upon  the  draft  but  also  the  other  serv- 
ices, about  one-half  of  whose  enli 
are  motivated  by  the  draft.  In  fiscal 
1973,  there  will  be  a  need  for  about 

000  new  men  in  the  Army  alone, 
fiscal  year  1973  requirement  is  not  I  af- 
fected by  actions  which  we  might  take  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1972  manpower  au- 
thorization. Future  fiscal  year  1973  re- 
quirements are  created  by  the  nimibar  of 
men  now  in  the  service  whose  termp  of 
enlistment  will  expire  during  that  yjear. 
That  is  not  a  speculation,  that  is  a  ter- 
tainty.  The  Etefense  Department  esti- 
mates that  even  with  the  aulditional  vol- 
unteers which  might  be  provided  in  1973 
by  the  pay  increases  in  the  Defense  |De- 
partment  program  for  that  year,  taere 
will  stUl  only  be  about  124,000  volunt^rs 
for  the  Army  during  that  time,  "this 
means,  without  the  draft,  that  the  Atmy 
will  in  1973,  even  under  optimistic  «ti- 
mates,  fall  over  200,000  men  short  oi  its 
requirements.  i 

Now  that  is  an  estimate,  but  I  ^aid 
that  what  was  certain  is  how  mant  of 
these  men  will  have  their  terms  exoire. 

The  figures  here,  Mr.  President,  cannot 
readily  be  grasped  in  debate,  but  1 1  am 
putting  them  in  the  Ricoro  now, 

1  invite  every  Senator  to  check  them  j 
because  they  are  the  figures  suppUecj 
those  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  '. 
tagon,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  correct 
by  those  who  supplied  us  with  the  flgUres. 

I  believe  that  these  figures  show,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  highly  impractical  to 
think  we  can  come  even  close  to  proyld- 
ing  the  manpower  for  the  Armed  Fof'ces 
within  the  next  2  years  without  the  deaf  t. 

There  is  a  second  important  reason 
why  the  draft  will  be  necessary  fof  at 
least  the  next  2  years,  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  that  In  connection  with  an- 
other question  which  has  been  raisedj  in- 
formally. As  the  committee's  report 
states,  only  4  percent  of  the  men  wh^  go 
into  our  combat  units  volunteer  for  tl^ose 
imits.  I  believe  it  is  clear  in  Assistant 
Secretary  Kelley's  testimony  before  lour 
committee  on  February  2,  in  the  report, 
and  in  my  speech  of  Thursday,  May  6, 
that  this  is  an  Important  and  serfous 
problem.  It  Is  a  problem  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  problem  examined  by 


the  Gates  Commission.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  emphasizes,  we  are  speaking 
here  not  of  the  overall  problem  of  man- 
ning the  Armed  Forces  but  of  acquiring 
men  in  combat  units  for  the  Army.  That 
is  what  the  statement  there  is  about,  men 
for  combat  units  for  the  Army.  That 
means  infantrymen  with  rifles,  or  artil- 
lerjrmen  up  at  the  front,  or  armored  tank 
units  up  at  the  front.  Currently,  only 
about  4  percent  of  the  men  in  those 
units — and  this  figure  does  not  apply 
only  to  those  units  in  Vietnam — volun- 
teer for  those  jobs.  So  two-thirds  of  the 
men  going  into  combat  units,  al>out  68 
percent,  to  be  exact,  are  draftees. 

Here  is  the  important  point:  The 
other  28  percent  are  men  who  enlist  but 
do  not  select  combat  units. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  on  the  recruiting 
form.  They  just  do  not  go  far  enough 
in  making  their  election,  when  they  en- 
list, to  make  some  selection  which  is  open 
to  them.  Those  men  constitute  28  per- 
cent of  those  who  finally  find  their  way 
into  combat  units.  So  it  is  still  true  that 
only  4  percent  are  actually,  knowingly, 
deliberately  volunteering  for  those  units. 

I  repeat:  Of  over  two-thirds  of  the 
men  going  into  combat  units,  about  68 
percent,  to  be  exact,  are  draftees.  The 
other  28  percent  are  men  who  enlist 
but  who  do  not  select  combat  units.  Since 
these  28  percent  do  not  make  any  selec- 
tions, although  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  the  Army  feels  free 
to  assign  them  to  combat  but  they  do 
not  volunteer  for  that  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  defi- 
ciency of  volimteers  for  combat  units  is 
very  striking  and,  of  course,  it  is  serious. 
I  regret  if  any  Member  has  misunder- 
stood the  figures  in  the  report  which  did 
not  carry  the  full  explanation  about  the 
28  percent.  I  believe  the  figures  very 
clearly  indicate  the  serious  dlfQcultles 
which  we  would  have  in  finding  the  men 
we  need  for  combat  units  in  the  Army 
under  an  all-vounteer  concept. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it  myself,  that  we  would  find  it 
impossible — absolutely  Impossible,  and 
that  is  no  refiection  on  anyone.  It  is  just 
a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMXNDMXNT   NO.    76 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  76  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  13,  alter  the  word  "there- 
of" strike  out  "July  1,  1973"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1972". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWF.TKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  compelled  to  go 
to  an  Appropriations  Committee  meet- 
ing right  now  where  I  have  a  matter  to 
present.  My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is:  He  does  not  contem- 
plate asking  now  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  on  time  for  voting,  does  he? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 


since  he  has  been  so  very  fair  with  me, 
I  would  not  do  anything  concerning  time 
without  consulting  him  first. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  similar  privilege  to  the  one 
he  just  accorded  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi; namely,  that  I  also  be  consulted 
if  there  is  going  to  be  any  decision  on 
time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  so  and  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  of  the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 

Will  he  yield  to  me  for  an  additional 
inquiry? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  If, 
henceforth,  the  pending  business  will 
now  be  amendment  No.  76  rather  than 
the  bUl  itself,  H.R.  6531. 

Let  me  rephrase  that,  Mr.  President. 
The  question  will  now  be  on  the  pending 
amendment,  not  the  bill  itself;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF) .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  if  I  can  regain  it 
when  he  has  completed  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  has  before  It  one  of  the  most  con- 
suming issues  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
Certainly,  it  is  one  which  evokes  deep 
emotions,  strong  feelings,  and  sharp  dif- 
ferences. And  well  It  should,  because  we 
are  dealing  not  just  with  the  present  and 
the  futiu-e  of  an  entire  generation  but, 
in  a  real  sense,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
life  and  death  of  some  of  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  we  have  to  begin  on  the  premise 
that  we  know  this  is  not  a  popular  piece 
of  legislation.  I  know  that  my  mall  is 
running  69  to  1  against  it.  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  had  rather  not 
oppose  continuation  of  the  draft,  if  the 
decision  had  to  be  made  solely  on 
whether  he  likes  the  idea  of  pressing 
young  men  into  military  service. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  some  of  the  points  made  by 
Senators  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
bill.  I  find  myself  in  general  agieement 
with  some  of  the  reported  amendments 
scheduled  to  come  up  for  debate  and  con- 
sideration. However,  like  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  cannot  make  decisions 
solely  on  the  bsisis  of  one  or  two  of  the 
arguments  presented.  Each  of  us  has  to 
weigh  the  whole  spectrum  of  arguments. 
We  have  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
evidence.  We  have  to  ultimately  arrive 
at  our  decision  based  on  what  we  sin- 
cerely believe  is  best  for  the  Nation  and 
for  the  pec^le. 

So,  what  we  finally  have  to  ask  our- 
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selves  is  What  is  best?  As  one  of  the  new 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  frankly  con- 
fess that  the  Senate's  decisionmaking 
process  is  still  very  Impressive  to  me.  I 
have  tried  to  be  diligent  in  attendance, 
in  being  present  for  the  major  arguments 
and  listening  to  most  of  the  debates.  I 
have  tried  to  remain  objective  on  tlie 
issues.  I  have  tried  to  approach  the  Is- 
sues as  scrupulously  as  I  could. 

Now  again,  I  have  to  ask  myself  and, 
in  80  doing,  ask  the  Senate,  what,  indeed, 

isbest?  .     . 

The  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennxs)  ,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
on  which  It  has  been  my  privUege  to 
serve,  has  told  us  that  the  Issue  hsw  been 
studied  \aag  and  carefully  before  the 
committee.  It  has  been  deliberated  in 
great  detail.  The  discussions  were  free, 
the  opinions  were  varied.  Some  of  the 
differences  were  not  resolved.  But  we 
have  to  remember  that  the  committee 
did  report  out  the  bill  imanimously,  16  to 
0.  While  there  were  some  votes  against 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  a  ma- 
jority agreed  with  Its  major  principles. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  found  myself  in 
the  minority  on  some  of  the  points.  How- 
ever, in  its  final  form,  this  measure  comes 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration  with  a 
majority  of  the  committee  supporting  it. 
In  my  view,  the  respect  the  committee 
has  shown  for  the  process  of  the  Senate's 
working  its  will  Is  refi«cted  In  the  unani- 
mous vote  aoproving  this  measure. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  discus- 
sion and  debates  in  the  committee  were 
intense.  Every  committee  member  had 
a  chance  to  express  his  feelings  and  his 
opinions  on  every  item  in  the  measure  as 
it  was  reported.  Certainly,  I  for  one  am 
more  informed  about  the  draft,  and  its 
implications,  and  its  merits,  and  its 
weaknesses,  and,  most  of  all,  about  its 
necessity  from  the  hearings  held  before 
the  committee. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  strength  of  con- 
viction that  I  join  In  supporting  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  bill — the  extension 
of  the  draft. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  extend  the 
draft.  I  hope  that  the  debate  here  does 
not  become  too  deeply  involved  with  the 
emotionalism  resulting  from  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
However,  I  know  that  to  some  extent  that 
matter  will  be  heard  on  the  fioor. 

The  issue  of  the  draft  has  always  been 
an  emotional  one.  It  has  seldom  been  re- 
solved by  Congress  without  great  soul- 
searching  and  debate.  We  can  remember 
In  particular  that  prior  to  World  War  n, 
in  the  House  the  draft  was  extended  by 
one  vote.  The  difference  In  one  vote,  the 
change  of  one  vote,  would  have  resulted 
in  its  not  being  continued.  A  single  vote 
made  the  difference,  and  the  Nation 
maintained  some  measure  of  prepared- 
ness during  a  period  of  international 
stress. 

In  the  present  atmosphere  of  strong 
dissent  over  the  policies  being  followed 
in  Vietnam  and  the  charged  air  of  dis- 
agreement over  how  fast  we  should  with- 
draw from  that  agonizing  conflict,  we  are 
considering  an  Issue  that  would  be  highly 


charged  with  emotion  even  without  the 
Vietnam   war. 

But  I  believe  we  have  to  look  at  the 
measure  In  the  context  of  all  our  needs — 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  total  defense 
structure — not  just  in  the  context  of  our 
differences  over  Vietnam. 

I,  too,  deplore  this  war.  I  agonize  over 
its  frustrations.  However,  we  must  not 
make  the  destructive  mistake  of  taking 
out  our  frustrations  over  Vietnam  on  the 
military  and  let  it  affect  the  security  of 
our  country.  We  all  hope  that  the  ques- 
tions of  Vietnam  will  be  far  behind  us 
by  the  time  this  law  Is  expired. 

In  this  Nation  today  we  are  witness- 
ing a  binge  of  antlmllitary  feeling  that 
this  counti-y  has  not  seen  in  generations. 
However,  let  us  remember  that  it  Is  not 
the  military  which  makes  the  policies 
of  this  country.  It  is  the  military  that 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Implementation  of  those  policies.  The 
antlmllitary  mood  that  we  hear  today  is 
not  a  sometimes  thing  among  the  young 
of  oiu-  Nation.  It  is  deep  and  strong,  and, 
in  its  irrationality.  It  Is  frightening. 

A  group  of  demonstrators,  Vietnam 
veterans  visited  with  me  recently  in  my 
office  to  talk  with  me  about  the  Vietnam 
war.  1  tried  not  to  talk  too  much,  because 
I  wanted  to  listen  to  them,  and  under- 
stand them,  and  see  what  motivated 
them.  One  of  the  things  they  kept  reit- 
erating to  me  about  Vietnam  was  that 
they  did  not  believe  anything  the  officers 
told  them. 

I  said,  "Well,  at  what  point  do  the  of- 
ficers start  to  lie?  Is  it  when  they  are 
promoted  from  second  lieutenant  to  first 
lieutenant,  or  from  colonel  to  general?" 
Their  response  reflected  a  strong  anti- 
military  attitude:  They  said  they  just  did 
not  believe  officers. 

I  have  known  some  of  these  generals 
and  other  officers  for  a  lifetime.  I  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
patriotic  citizens  who  try  to  do  what 
they  think  Is  right  for  their  country. 

My  concern  Is  not  so  much  about  the 
differences  these  young  men  might  have 
on  the  withdrawal  timetable.  My  con- 
cern is  the  fact  that  they  would  not  be- 
lieve the  military  at  all. 

In  the  face  of  this  attitude,  the  basic 
question  here  remains.  How  do  we  pro- 
vide manpower  to  our  armed  services 
with  the  least  amount  of  disruption  in 
the  lives  of  those  affected? 

Here,  again,  we  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  best  and  how  do  we  best 
stabilize  our  armed  services? 

How  do  we  best  meet  the  needs  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  when  the  mili- 
tary can  move  to  an  all-volunteer  army — 
which  I  support^in  the  post-Vietnam 
period? 

How  do  we  best  provide  the  talent,  the 
expertise,  and  the  trained  men  to  man 
our  defenses? 

And  how  do  we  do  it,  not  for  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy  and  the  commitments  made  by 
this  administration,  by  past  administra- 
tions, and  In  general  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  Congress? 

Somewhere  in  this  debate,  some  place 
among  the  arguments  on  this  Issue,  will 
be  found  that  answer. 


The  collective  wisdom  of  the  Senate 
can  find  it  if  we  can  minimize  the  emo- 
tionalism and  the  intense  feelings  gen- 
erated by  Vietnam. 

That  will  not  be  easy.  I  realize  that 
there  are  honest  and  sincere  men  in  this 
Chamber  who  do  not  agree  that  we 
should  separate  the  two  issues.  Any  feel- 
ing person  participating  in  the  decision 
to  determine  a  system  of  selection  of  men 
to  bear  arms,  to  fight,  to  die,  feels  the 
emotional  pull  of  this  frustrating  war.  I 
feel  it,  I  want  to  see  it  end.  I  want  to 
see  It  brought  to  a  close.  We  have  to 
bring  It  to  a  close.  But  In  our  debate  on 
the  extension  of  the  draft,  can  we  or 
should  we  decide  and  resolve  the  policy 
differences  which  are  so  deep  and  so 
strongly  held  about  this  agonizing  and 
nation-dividing  war? 
What  Is  best? 

All  of  us,  of  course,  believe  that  our 
course  and  our  positions  are  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  that  question.  And  for  those 
who  are  following  the  debate  and  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  final  decision.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  answers  will  be  forth- 
coming as  to  why  we  should  continue 
the  draft. 
I  think  they  will  be. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  believe 
it  will  be  shown  that  an  all-volunteer 
Army  at  this  time  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  the  defense  posture  that  is  necessary 
to  this  Nation's  survival. 

This  fact  was  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  testimony  heard  by  the  committee, 
and  it  will  be  shown  again  In  debate  on 
the  floor. 

I  have  heard  It  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  that  these  same  arguments  sup- 
porting the  draft  can  be  repeated  2  years 
from  now  and,  yes,  a  year  from  now.  But, 
Mr.  President,  when  you  are  talking 
about  military  manpower  policies  Involv- 
ing over  2  million  people,  and  trying  to 
plan  a  program  and  tell  parents  and 
young  people  what  they  can  count  on,  I 
think  it  is  misleading  to  talk  about  termi- 
nating the  draft,  or  to  talk  about  1-year 
draft.  I  say  that  because  I  believe  the 
forces  that  face  this  Nation  and  chal- 
lenge its  security  will  require,  if  this  bill 
should  fail,  that  the  draft  be  reinstated 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  the  mili- 
tary manpower  problems  this  Nation 
faces.  In  fiscal  year  1973  the  Army  alone 
anticipates  It  will  need  336,000  new  men 
in  order  that  It  may  maintain  Its  en- 
listed strength  of  716,000.  I  think  some- 
times we  forget  how  much  the  personnel 
of  the  armed  services  are  being  curtailed 
and  how  much  we  are  cutting  down.  We 
forget  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  its  diligence  and  con- 
cern cut  the  strength  as  requested  by  the 
administration,  of  the  Army,  by  some 
50,000,  cut  the  strength  of  the  Air  Force 
by  3,000,  and  the  Navy  by  3,000. 

Further,  it  is  estimated  that  with  a 
larger  pay  increase  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  can  antici- 
pate only  124,000  new  accessions — that 
is,  new  enlistees — in  fiscal  year  1973  with- 
out the  draft.  This  would  mean  a  man- 
power shortage  of  almost  a  quarter  mil- 
lion men  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973 
alone. 


•  me 
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To  bolster  that  arKument,  the  exi 

tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  lower  numl^rs 
of  draftees  alone  which  ^111  reduce  Ithat 
strength,  but  the  reduction  in  draft»in- 
duced  enlistees  which  make  up  the  l^ulk 
of  the  strength  of  the  rest  of  the  Ar|ny, 
and  most  of  the  other  forces. 

On  that  same  point,  we  have  to  r^l- 
ize  that  the  role  which  we  are  carving;  for 
the  Reserve  Forces — ^now  and  in  the  if  u- 
ture  when  we  will  have  that  all-Volun- 
teer Army,  demands  a  stronger,  leaier, 
tougher  and  more  effective  Reserve  Force. 

If  we  do  away  with  the  draft,  tl^ese 
forces  will  be  on  starvation  rations.  so;far 
as  personnel  are  concerned.  If  we  wiork 
toward  an  edl-volunteer  army  we  kiiow 
we  have  to  have  a  strong  Reserve  t^ce 
and  building  such  a  force  cannot  be  ac- 
complished overnight.  It  will  take  time 
and  good  management  planning.  It  is  pne 
of  the  musts  Lf  we  are  to  reduce  the 
standing  Army  and  adopt  an-volunl|eer 
force. 

That  being  the  case,  then,  we  must  also 
ask:  How  can  we  expect  yoimg  meq  to 
volunteer  for  the  Reserves  if  under  jthe 
present  circumstances  they  will  not 
unteer  for  the  Active  Army? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  c^ 
not.  We  know  that  the  majority  of  the 
Reservists  and  National  Ouardsmen  are 
draft -induced.  Kill  the  draft,  and  you 
kill  the  effective  Reserve,  until  we  bre 
able  to  put  the  all-volunteer  concept  ihto 
effect.  I 

We  are  moving  toward  that  all-vol«n- 
teer  army.  I  favor  it.  I  want  to  expedite 
it.  But  I  have  seen  the  figures;  I  h^ve 
heard  the  testimony — and  we  are  several 
giant  steps  from  that  all-volunteer  fo^ce. 

UntU  the  Army  has  the  time  to  try  but 
the  plans  now  in  the  making  for  an  ill- 
volunteer  army;  until  they  can  test  the 
recruiting  and  the  pay  attractions;  uitil 
they  know  they  can  attract  sufficient 
men,  from  across  the  spectrum  of  iur 
national  life;  then  we  are  foolish  to 
jeopardize  our  very  existence  as  a  natibn. 

There  uill  be  debate  here  about  a  0ay 
raise,  and  about  how  much.  I  support  an 
increase  in  pay  for  our  servicemen  a$  a 
matter  of  equity,  not  simply  as  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  hoped-for  all-voluntlser 
force.  It  is  disgraceful  that  servlcenien 
have  to  apply  for  food  stamps  and  iM- 
fare  to  support  families.  If  there  bas 
ever  been  an  application  of  the  theme — 
man  lives  not  by  bread  alone — it  Is  in 
building  attractions  for  an  all-volunteer 
army.  But  material  means  alone  will  aot 
attract  enough  men  of  sufficient  skills  to 
man  our  forces  and  meet  our  needs.  It  is 
hoped  a  pay  raise  will  begin  creating 
the  psychological  atmosphere  of  Itn- 
provement  and  make  it  easier  to  volun- 
teer. But  the  Army  has  much  work  to  do 
in  addition  to  boosting  pay  to  develop 
plans  for  attracting,  and  holding,  men 
for  a  voluntary  army.  It  will  take  tlipe. 

The  Army  has  to  answer  some  tovtih 
qoestlons — for  Instance,  how  do  we  ovtr- 
come  the  reluctance  of  men  volunteerltig 
for  combat?  The  Chairman  has  s$ld 
that  only  4  percent  of  the  present  volun- 
teers opt  for  combat  units.  So  the  cIlmAte 
has  to  be  changed. 

In  my  travels  to  tlie  campuses,  I  find 
the  all-volunteer  army  very  popular  I 
have  asked  two  questions  of  my  youbcr 
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audiences:  flrst,  how  many  favor  the  all- 
volimteer  army?  And  up  go  practically 
aU  the  hands.  When  I  ask  No.  2:  How 
many  would  volunteer?  Practically  no 
hands  are  raised. 

There  is,  in  the  current  climate,  a 
desire  for  the  other  fellow  to  volunteer. 

I  can  understand  every  mother  and 
father  of  every  son  of  draft  age  favoring 
an  all  volunteer  army  but  deep  down  in- 
side they  want  some  other  mother's  son 
to  do  the  volunteering. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  statement  should  be 
heeded  it  is  now : 

Ask  oot  wbAt  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Unfortunately,  that  statement  does  not 
reflect  the  climate  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try today.  I  do  not  think  history  is  pro- 
logue in  this  Instance.  One  cannot  go 
back  and  see  what  happened  to  volun- 
teers in  the  past  and  project  it  to  the 
future  and  say,  "This  is  what  we  will  see 
in  the  way  of  volunteers." 

The  job  of  changing  that  climate  is 
not  going  to  be  easy.  Certainly  the  pro- 
ponents of  extending  the  draft  for  only 
1  year  cannot  believe  that  the  election 
year  climate  of  1972  is  going  to  be  much 
better.  In  fact,  most  of  us  who  have  been 
on  the  campaign  trail  agree  that  the 
emotionalism  of  a  national  campaign 
year  is  not  the  best  of  atmospheres  for 
deciding  such  a  tough  issue. 

I  find  now,  for  Instance,  that  most  of 
my  mail  is  nmning  against  the  draft, 
and  it  is  understandable  that  most  moth- 
ers and  fathers  prefer  that  their  sons  go 
to  college  or  into  their  trade  than  to  the 
service.  But  even  so,  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition comes  from  those  we  are  asking 
to  carry  the  burden,  the  yoimg — wliich 
makes  it  doubly  tough  to  determine  what 
would  happen  if  we  today,  June  30,  or  1 
year  from  now,  went  to  an  all-volunteer 
army. 

I  can  understand  this  opposition  by 
those  who  are  personally  involved.  I 
think  the  committee  understands  it.  I 
think  we  also  understand  the  reality  of 
the  problem  wtiich  faces  us. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  fully 
recognized  its  responsibility  in  limiting 
the  size  of  the  miUtary,  a  lesson  wliich 
came  from  the  experience  of  Vietnam. 
In  so  doing,  it  limited  the  size  of  the 
armed  services  to  a  numerical  ceiling, 
the  flrst  time  that  lias  ever  been  done. 

Ttiat  limitation  is  a  major  provision 
of  this  bill,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  responsible  posture  wliich  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  in  reporting  out  a  meas- 
ure that  meets  the  manpower  needs  of 
the  military  and  at  the  same  time  firm- 
ly reestablishes  the  congressional  role 
of  raising  armies.  What  we  were  really 
trying  to  do  was  to  balance  this  miUtary 
economic  tightrope  this  country  walks 
on,  keeping  enough  in  the  military  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  Nation,  and 
yet  not  too  much  to  wreck  this  coimtry's 
economy. 

We  carried  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant issues  before  that  committee.  We 
made  some  tough  calls — decisions  on  de- 
ferments. Reserve  forces,  consolidation 
of  draft  boards,  military  i}ay  increases. 
All  of  them  were  given  fuU  discussion 
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and  full  opportunity  for  every  Member 
to  express  himself. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  ir  this  com- 
mittee I  have  continued  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. "What  is  best?"  and,  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  I  found  that  answer  in  the 
continuation  of  tlie  draft. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
doing  it  with  the  least  possible  disruption 
and  in  the  greatest  aura  of  fairness,  is 
the  goal  of  this  bill.  It  was  the  goal'  of 
the  committee  in  hammering  out  a  meas- 
ure which  must  now  be  decided  by  tills 
body. 

I  tliink  tills  debate  will  bring  the  same 
answer  I  liave  found — a  2-year  continu- 
ation of  the  draft  while  we  work  toward 
the  day  of  an  all-volunteer  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Ml".  President, 
amendment  No.  76,  which  I  have  offered, 
is  now  the  pending  question.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  its  cosponsorship  by  my 
colleagues  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Ui. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

We  seek  to  extend  for  only  1  year  the 
President's  authority  to  induct  young 
men  into  the  armed  services  contained 
in  section  17(c)  of  the  MiUtary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  Under  the  present 
law  this  authority  terminates  on  July  1, 
1971. 

There  is  not  sufficient  Justification  for 
the  extension  for  2  years  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  induct  contained  in 
section  32  of  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  the  authority  should  terminate  on 
June  30,  1971,  and  only  the  Congress 
should  exercise  the  power  to  conscript 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces  should  the 
need  arise  in  the  national  defense.  The 
existence  of  a  standing  authority  to  in- 
duct within  the  executive  branch  distorts 
the  concept  of  the  historical  balance  of 
powers  and  denies  the  Congress  Its  con- 
stitutional authority.  A  failure  to  regain 
this  authority  will  be  a  primary  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility. 

Under  present  law,  the  executive 
branch  can  raise  armies  and  commit 
them  to  battle  without  any  approval  of 
the  Congress.  In  allowing  the  executive 
branch  easy  access  to  manpower,  we  per- 
mit it  to  maintain  the  forces  to  conduct 
mihtary  operations  around  the  world 
and  to  perpetuate  the  numerous  and 
complicating  commitments  which  can 
lead  us  unnecessarily  into  dangerous 
military  confrontation.  Clearly,  the  size 
and  scope  of  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china would  have  been  far  less  had  the 
executive  branch  been  required  to  ask 
Congress  to  authorize  the  induction  of 
the  men  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war 
there. 

Despite  the  impression  of  many  people, 
the  draft  is  not  part  of  our  American 
heritage.  In  fact,  a  review  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  Philadelphia 
will  reveal  that  the  Founding  Fathers, 
aware  that  Europeans  flrst  came  to  this 
land  seeking  refuge  from  the  involuntary 
service  in  the  conflicts  in  Europe,  feared 
a  large  standing  army.  They  only  sup- 
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ported  a  concept  of  local  volunteer  mili- 
tia. National  conscription  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  individual  liberty  and  contrary 
to  the  historic  principles  of  this  Nation. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  we  have 
maintained  a  draft  for  only  34  of  nearly 
200  years. 

A  volunteer  army  is  possible.  An  end 
to  the  draft,  coupled  with  an  adequate 
pay  plan,  can  provide  the  Department 
of  Defense  its  required  manpower.  This 
is  particularly  so  if,  as  is  the  case,  the 
manpower  levels  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  declining.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Force — 
the  Gates  Commission — unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  concept  and  indicated,  that, 
through  proper  adjustments  of  the  cur- 
rent pay  levels  for  members  of  the  armed 
services,  particularly  those  in  the  lower 
ranks,  such  a  force  could  come  into  being 
within  1  year.  The  administration  is  on 
record  in  support  of  this  concept. 

An  extension  of  the  Induction  author- 
ity for  only  1  year  is  feasible  and  offers 
the  opportxmity  to  create  the  volunteer 
force  environment.  If,  at  the  end  of  1 
year,  there  is  no  further  need  for  the 
draft,  it  will  terminate.  However,  if  there 
remains  a  need,  or  if  the  efforts  for  suffi- 
cient volunteers  to  meet  manpower  re- 
quirements are  not  successful,  the  Con- 
gress can  extend  it.  Such  a  procedure  will 
require  the  executive  branch  to  come  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  for  authorization 
to  implement  its  manpower  proposals 
and  to  review  its  progress  toward  a  vol- 
unteer force.  Under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 509,  Public  Law  91-441,  the  Congress 
every  fiscal  year  is  to  authorize  the  aver- 
age active  duty  personnel  strength  of 
each  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  Congress  also  re- 
view annually  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  consider  provisions  relating  to 
the  authority  to  induct.  Virtually  all 
aspects  of  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
subject  to  annual  review  and  the  system 
to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the  De- 
partment should  not  be  the  exception. 

A  1-year  limitation  on  the  draft  will 
have  little  impact  on  force  levels,  since 
less  than  500,000  of  the  over  2.5  million 
men  in  the  armed  services  are  draftees. 
The  anticipated  reduction  in  these  forces 
affords  an  easy  transition  to  a  noncon- 
scripted  military.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
parent with  respect  to  Vietnam.  Under 
the  present  plan  to  reduce  forces  In  that 
country  at  a  rate  of  14,500  per  month,  no 
forces  will  be  needed  for  replacement  of 
existing  forces  after  January  1,  1972.  By 
that  time,  the  troop  reductions  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  men  who  normally 
would  be  rotated  out  of  the  coimtry. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
February  2  of  this  year: 

Oq  the  other  band,  to  extend  the  induc- 
tion authority  lor  longer  than  two  years 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  o\ir  all-out  effort 
to  end  reliance  on  the  draft.  The  goal  must 
be  chaUenglng  as  well  as  attainable,  and  I 
believe  its  early  attainment  calls  for  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  those  of  us  who  are  re- 
sponable  for  implementation.  If  factors  be- 
yond our  control  prevent  us  from  attaining 
this  goal  by  July  1,  1973,  then  we  can  rettirn 
here  early  in  that  year  and  account  to  you 
for  our  performance. 
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There  is  nothing  in  that  statement 
which  caimot  apply  to  an  extension  for 
a  single  year.  The  same  logic  and  reason- 
ing are  applicable  to  my  amendment.  In 
fact,  if  the  chief  officer  in  charge  of  pro- 
moting the  volunteer  force  believes  it 
desirable  to  have  maximum  pressure  on 
the  military  to  implement  the  program, 
extension  for  1  year  would  be  in  their 
best  interest.  And  if  for  some  reason, 
any  reason,  the  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  meet  its  goal,  their  accountabil- 
ity to  Congress  next  spring  will  provide 
Congress  with  the  basis  for  consideration 
of  a  further  extension. 

The  fundamental  question  in  this  Is- 
sue is  the  risk,  if  any,  to  a  sound  Defense 
Establishment  by  the  extension  of  the 
draft  for  only  1  yesw.  Do  the  threatened 
manpower  shortages  which  will  result 
from  a  1-year  draft  affect  national  secu- 
rity? Also,  are  these  shortages  real  or 
imagined? 

Initially,  it  siiould  be  noted  that  ap- 
proximately 57  percent  of  those  men  now 
joining  the  armed  services  are  true  vol- 
unteers not  motivated  because  of  the 
draft.  A  Department  of  Defense  memo- 
randum in  April  of  this  year  reported 
that  57.8  percent  of  all  regular  Army 
volunteers,  could,  as  a  result  of  an  analy- 
sis of  draft  random  sequence  numbers 
of  those  who  volunteered,  be  classified  as 
true  volimteers.  That  is,  these  men  had 
safe  numbers  above  the  cutoff  for  those 
being  called  for  induction.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  this  proportion  is  increasing. 

The  retention  rates  for  true  volunteers 
is  higher  than  that  of  draftees  or  draft 
motivated  volunteers  tmd  an  increase  in 
this  proportion  of  true  volunteers  will 
reduce  the  required  accessions.  The  re- 
quired accessions  during  a  year  being  the 
difference  between  the  anticipated  losses 
in  manpower  as  a  result  of  poor  pay 
levels,  low  morale,  Iswjk  of  interest  in 
service  life  or  the  absence  of  pubUc 
esteem,  and  the  planned  reductions  in 
force  levels. 

According  to  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
projections  the  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would  fall  to  approximately  2.5 
million  by  June  30,  1972.  The  Senate 
Armed  Service  Committee  has  recom- 
mended in  the  pending  bill  an  additional 
reduction  of  100,000  to  an  end  strength 
of  2.4  million.  Almost  all  of  this  latter 
reduction  will  involve  the  Army  with 
few  cuts  in  either  the  Navy  or  the  Air 
Force. 

The  extreme  shortfall  possibilities  for 
fiscal  year  1972  without  any  draft  ac- 
cording to  administration  projections  is 
163,000  with  no  raise  in  pay  levels  and 
no  increase  in  voluntary  enlistments. 
With  an  increase  in  pay  and  funds  for 
improvement  of  service  life  and  increased 
recruitment  efforts  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
the  shortfaU  would  be  130,600.  This 
would  fall  to  119,000  if  the  pay  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  our  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  which  I  support,  and  which  I 
believe  also  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  this 
effort,  were  ultimately  enacted. 

These  projections  were  based  on  a 
force  level  of  2.5  million  men.  After  the 
reduction   of   100,000  men  In  the  end 


strength  to  2.4  million  men  as  contained 
in  the  committee  substitute  to  HJl.  6531 
these  projections  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment do  not  seem  very  severe.  They  po- 
tentially would  be  less  than  50,000  men. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  antici- 
pated shortfEdls  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  based  on  no  extension  of  the 
draft.  The  pending  amendment  would 
extend  the  draft  for  1  year  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  unanticipated  manpower  prot>- 
lems  can  be  properly  dealt  wltli.  Obvi- 
ously, there  appears  to  be  no  need  for  a 
draft  after  1  year.  Nevertheless,  next  year 
the  Congress  as  it  considers  the  level  of 
the  average  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  each  of  the  armed  services 
can  review  the  need  for  a  further  exten- 
sion of  induction  authority. 

It  certainly  does  not  appear  that  the 
national  security  is  in  jeopardy  because 
of  anticipated  shortfalls  resulting  from  a 
draft  extension  for  only  1  year.  The  rela- 
tively minor  shortfall  that  could  occur 
can  be  remedied  by  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  and  certainly  unessen- 
tial work  by  military  personnel.  In  this 
category  I  refer  to  grass  cutting,  chauf- 
feur duties,  and  other  clearly  nonmlli- 
tary  duties.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Roger  Kelley  has  acknowledged  the 
need  to  move  toward  the  volimteer  force 
to  achieve  proper  utilization  of  miUtary 
manpower.  The  immediate  result  of  re- 
duced troop  levels  and  recruiting  short- 
falls win  be  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  flrst 
term  enlistees,  the  recruits.  According  to 
Dr.  Walter  Oi,  a  member  of  tiie  staff  of 
the  Gates  Commission: 

I^ully  two  thirds  of  a  recruit's  flrst  year  of 
service  Is  presently  devoted  to  training,  learn- 
ing the  skills  needed  for  his  later  military 
occupational  specialty.  Moreover,  at  least  one 
instructor  and/or  support  person  must  be 
diverted  from  the  operating  force  to  train 
each  four  to  five  recruits.  Thus,  if  we  had 
80,000  fewer  recruits,  we  could  reassign  16  to 
20  thousand  enlisted  men  directly  to  operat- 
ing units.  The  net  reduction  In  the  size  of 
the  truly  effective  force  is,  in  the  short  run, 
only  about  10,000  men,  not  80,000. 

Now  that  civilian  emplojmaent  ceilings 
have  been  lifted  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment a  significant  number  of  positions 
now  held  by  enlisted  personnel  could  be 
civllituiized.  Such  a  poUcy  would  provide 
a  double  benefit,  since  civilianization  pro- 
vides for  reduced  costs  for  the  Depart- 
ment. This  is  due  to  less  turnover  and 
the  absence  of  the  usual  investment  in 
training  of  the  military  enlisted  man 
when  he  enters  the  service  as  well  as 
throughout  his  career.  It  is  ironic  that 
civiUanization  is  recommended  wliile  at 
the  same  time  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  complain  that 
many  of  their  jobs  are  being  lost  to  miU- 
tary personnel.  We  are  bringing  back 
people  from  Vietnam  and  putting  them 
to  work  at  civlUan  jobs  to  keep  our  force 
levels  where  the  department  thinks  they 
ought  to  be,  when  in  fact  we  could  reduce 
them  far  below  that.  That  is  really  one  of 
the  fundamental  Issues  of  how  we  are 
u^ng  the  excess  manpower  coming  back 
from  Vietnam  at  this  point  in  time. 

The  G:it.es  Commission  estimated  that 
approximately  92,000  enlisted  positions 
could  be  civilianized  in  a  force  of  2.5  mU- 
Uon  men. 
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A  recent  study  just  released  by  the 
Comptroller  General  showed  that  10  i>er- 
cent  of  the  men  in  the  army  now  were  be- 
ing assigned  to  tasks  they  were  not  t  ven 
tramed  for— that  we  were  misusinj  10 
percent  of  the  training  that  had  teen 
given  to  the  men  in  the  army  right  r.ow. 
So  the  GAO's  own  audit  confirms  the 
point  that  we  are  misusing  and  misfit  ^ng 
unnecessarily  10  percent  of  the  nran- 
power  levels  in  the  army  vis-a-vis  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Gene:al's 
ofBce,  which  also  goes  to  the  very  heaj  t  of 
this  matter. 

The  ciurent  ban  against  leenlism  lent 
for  those  in  the  new  standards  catei  [oiy 
could  be  lifted,  producing  between  T.OOO 
and  15.000  men  per  year.  The  Defitnse 
Department  has  indicated  that  uew 
standards  men— men  let  in  because  we 
have  changed  cur  physical  and  mental 
standards—succeed  at  a  rate  of  93  t )  95 
percent — in  other  words,  about  92  to 
95  percent  of  those  going  in  under  the 
new  standards  program  are  acceptable— 
as  well  as  those  accepted  in  the  regular 
ranks,  and  without  special  additijnal 
training. 

The  "early  out"  program  could  be 
modified.  A  temporary  elimination  ol  the 
program  could  provide  nearly  30,000  itien, 
simply  by  not  having  the  'early  out"  pro- 
gram. The  Armed  Forces  Journal  re- 
cently noted  in  the  May  3.  1971  edition: 

Early  Navy  Outs  are  not  as  popular  ai  ex- 
pected and  Navy  Is  In  the  unexpected  kisI- 
tlon  ot  being  over  strength  and  exceedlr  g  Its 
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year  end  budget  limits.  The  problem  Is 
reenllstments  are  holding  up.  and  the  • 


that 
dum- 


ber  of  requested  extensions  has  Increised 
among  other  reasons.  Commanders  have  been 
asked  to  see  that  personnel  due  for  se]iara- 
tlon  are  out  by  the  tenth  day  of  their  separa- 
tion month. 
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It  is  obvious  that  much  can  be 
streamline  our  military  forces  and 
inate     imnecessary     manpower, 
proper  attention  to  this  problem 
congressional  mandate  in  the  form 
extension  of  draft  authority  and  a 
year  coupled  with  an  intention  to 
ine  annually  the  progress  being  mafle 
reducing  the  size  of  the  armed  sei^ 
thus  eliminating  a  reliance  on  the 
this  matter  can  be  resolved  sat:.=: 
rUy.  The  threatened  shortfalls  are 
hapo,  more  imagined  than  real. 

Until  we  end  the  draft,  the  Armj 
be  unable  to  make  dramatic  strides 
the  business  of  restoring  to  itsell 
effectiveness  and  prestige  it  deser^ 

In  some  areas  of  California,  it 
ported   that   over   30   percent   of 
called  for  induction  fail  to  report 
system  of  the  draft  is  breaking 
Every  effort  must  be  made  as  soc|n 
possible  to  institute  a  system  of 
tary  procurement  to  insure  that  we 
sufficient  men. 

The  draft  has  earned  for  the  Arm^ 
disdain  of  Americans  from  coast  to 
Its  prestige  has  fallen  while  the 
recognizes  that  increased  costs  an 
creased  effectiveness  is  encouraged 
high  turnovers  and  increased  disc|pli 
and  morale  problems.  As  the  perc 
of  draftees  has  increased  in  the 
over  the  last  several  years,  so  have 
numbers  of  infractions  of  military 
and  regulations.  AWOL  rates  for  thi  i 
Army  are  twice  as  high  in  calendai 
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1970  as  they  were  in  1965.  Desertion  rates 
are  more  than  three  times  as  high.  And 
we  know,  too.  that  general  courts  martial 
for  draftees  are  disproportionately  high- 
er than  for  enlistees. 

Experiments  initiated  by  the  volunteer 
Army  program  at  Fort  Ord  have  shown 
spectacular  results,  and  the  Army  is  to 
be  complimented  for  these. 

Not  only  is  discipline  improved  and 
AWOL  and  desertion  rates  down,  but 
military  effectiveness  is  up  as  well. 
Training  results  show  increases  in  test 
scores  in  almost  every  category. 

The  message  is  clear.  Internally,  the 
military  cannot  put  itself  into  maximum 
effectiveness  while  the  draft  is  still  pres- 
ent. It  Is  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity that  the  draft  should  be  extended 
for  only  1  year  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  one  of  the  principal  cosponsors 
of  my  amendment  and  one  who  has  done 
very  much  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  matter  of  pay, 
which  is  closely  related  to  this  area. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  taking  the  leadership 
in  the  area  of  reducing  the  diaft  exten- 
sion to  1  year,  for  the  reasons  he  has 
set  out,  which  I  think  are  vitally  impor- 
tant, along  with  the  statistical  evidence 
h-  has  indicated  about  the  higher  per- 
centage of  draftees  being  involved  in 
courtsmartial,  desertions,  and  general 
problem  areas  of  the  services. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that,  in  addi- 
tion, the  people  who  are  becoming  ad- 
dicted to  drugs  and  narcotics  in  the  serv- 
ice are  also,  in  the  vast  majority,  indi- 
cated to  be  draftees,  rather  than  enlisted 
personnel  who  intend  to  make  a  career 
of  the  service  and  who  stay  there  longer? 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  a  very  valid 
point. 

I  recall  touring  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  one  of  the  drug  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters in  the  South  and  inspecting  the  very 
progressive  and  up-to-date  effort  to  try 
to  help  our  servicemen  who  get  hooked 
on  drugs. 

I  asked  one  of  the  people  who  was  go- 
ing through  the  program  at  the  time  why 
he  had  become  hooked  on  drugs.  He  said 
he  was  in  college  and  had  a  very  chal- 
lenging career  ahead  of  him.  Then,  be- 
cause of  the  college  situation,  he  had  lost 
his  student  deferment  and  had  been 
drafted,  and  that  now  his  big  problem 
was  that  he  had  no  challenge  in  the  mili- 
tary. Military  life  was  boring  to  him. 
gave  him  a  lot  of  unnecessary  jobs,  a 
make- work  approach;  and,  frankly,  he 
had  turned  to  drugs  as  a  result  of  the 
boredom  as  a  draftee. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  why  our  drug  addiction  rates 
have  gone  up.  We  compel  our  yoxmg  peo- 
ple to  go  into  the  service  and  then  give 
them  a  lot  of  jobs  that  are  not  related  to 
their  skills  and  training,  and  ask  them 
to  do  many  other  things.  I  had  a  personal 
point  with  this  young  man  who  made 
the  exact  point  as  to  why  he  got  hooked 
on  drugs  and  hoped  and  prayed  he  could 
break  the  habit. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 


pointed  out  these  very  important  aspects 
of  the  extension  of  the  draft.  Since  we 
are  in  the  process  of  totally  reviewing 
the  draft,  the  extension  of  the  draft,  per- 
haps putting  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
men  who  can  be  in  the  overall  armed 
service  strength  of  our  Nation,  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
the  amendment  of  which  I  am  the  pri- 
mai-y  sponsor,  to  increase  the  military 
pay  to  that  of  the  House  levels,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  in 
direct  context  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  draft. 

Although  I  am  not  tying  the  pay  in- 
crease to  either  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
1-year  extension,  it  makes  it  even  more 
critical  to  consider  the  total  increase  in 
mihtary  pay  at  this  time,  rather  than 
by  waiting  for  half  of  it  in  1973,  to  be 
effective  in  1973,  as  the  administration 
has  suggested. 

So  again  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  a  little  later  as  to 
the  relationship  I  believe  the  military 
pay  has  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  He  has  made 
a  great  contribution.  I  feel  that  our 
amendments  are  closely  related,  al- 
though not  parliamentary-wise.  The 
Senator's  amendment  to  increase  the  pay 
to  the  Gates  level  recommendations, 
which  relate  to  the  House  structure, 
very  definitely  relates  to  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do.  My  goal,  of  course,  is  to 
achieve  an  all-volimteer  Army,  but  we 
are  appealing  to  people  who  support 
our  efforts  for  several  different  reasons. 
One  reason  is  that  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  we  can  go  to  an  all-volunteer 
force  and  give  a  year  of  higher  pay  in- 
creases and  more  inducements,  to  treat 
our  GI's  as  first-class  citizens  rather  than 
as  second-class  citizens.  I  think  it  is  very 
indicative  of  this  problem  to  realize  that 
our  GI's  are  below  any  definition  of  the 
poverty  level  we  have  ever  formulated. 
They  are  below  what  we  i>ay  for  welfare 
benefits  in  the  larger  States.  It  is  below 
the  minimum  wage  law.  We  have  put 
our  GI's  below  just  about  every  conceiv- 
able index  we  have  in  this  society. 

It  is  rather  ironic  when  people  say. 
"Well,  of  course,  the  draft  has  to  go,  be- 
cause the  volimteer  Army  force  cannot 
work."  We  have  never  given  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  We  have  never  put  our 
pay  to  the  point  where  it  is  at  least  com- 
parable with  similar  situations  that 
young  people  out  of  high  school  can  avail 
themselves  of. 

We  have  never  used  that  approach— 
the  Gates  Commission  approach  and  the 
House  version,  which  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Iowa--which 
is  the  first  approach  in  history  to  really 
attempt  to  give  the  opportunity  for  a  vol- 
imteer force  to  work. 

Not  only  do  we  treat  our  GI's  as  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ladder,  but  also  we 
treat  their  dependents  the  same  way. 
How  can  we  expect  people  to  volunteer 
when  we  treat  them  this  way? 

Recently,  I  came  across  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  exchange  system  in  Europe.  In 
this  memorandum,  which  was  dated  Feb- 
ruary of  1971,  the  general  very  specln- 
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cally  said  that  from  now  on  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Army  exchange  system  in 
Europe  not  to  give  wives  of  GI's  the  jobs 
at  the  exchange  stores  and  the  service 
establishments  which  the  Army  system 
runs  throughout  Europe,  because  they 
have  a  higher  tiu^nover  rate  than  local 
nationals  and  because  we  have  to  i>ay 
them  more. 

I  have  never  heard  of  anything  so  ri- 
diculous in  my  life.  We  actually  send  our 
GI's  to  Europe  at  poverty  wages.  We  do 
not  pay  to  send  the  wives  there.  They 
have  to  beg  or  borrow  that  money.  They 
get  over  there,  and  if  they  do  bring  their 
wives  at  their  own  expense,  the  wives 
cannot  even  go  to  the  Army  Exchange 
Service  and  get  a  job.  because  a  general 
has  sent  out  a  memorandum  that  says 
we  are  going  to  give  those  jobs  to  the 
nationals  of  the  countries  involved. 

How  ridiculous  can  one  policy  be?  No 
wonder  we  do  not  have  an  all-volunteer 
army.  No  wonder  we  do  not  have  people 
volunteering,  with  that  kind  of  rank  dis- 
crimination against  the  vrtves  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  argument  is  that  because  there  is 
a  higher  turnover  rate  of  GI's  wives  than 
the  local  nationals,  we  do  not  do  this  for 
the  GI's  wives.  Of  course  they  have  a 
higher  turnover  rate.  Why  do  they?  For 
a  very  simple  reason.  The  GI  is  assigned 
there  for  a  year.  His  wife  is  going  to  go 
back  with  him.  So,  yes,  they  have  a 
higher  turnover  rate. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  would  treat  its  citizens 
in  that  way — bar  none. 

I  could  not  believe  the  memorandum. 
I  compliment  the  chairman  for  right- 
fully attempting  to  correct  this  situation, 
because  he  recognized  the  inequity  of  it. 
He  was  most  receptive,  and  so  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Kelley.  who  also,  I  think, 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  this  was 
going  on.  Thus  arose  a  situation  which 
the  chairman  has  moved  to  correct  and 
which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  moved  to  correct.  I  use  it  to  make 
this  point  only  to  show  that  we  have 
never  given  the  volunteer  army  concept 
a  chance  and  we  cannot  do  so  when  we 
discriminate  not  only  against  OI's  but 
also  their  wives  who  want  to  work  where 
the  American  dollars  are  being  spent, 
where  the  GI's  are  spending  their  dollars, 
and  where  tht  Exchange  Service  itself 
makes  a  profit  from  the  GI's.  We  are  not 
using  that  money,  according  to  that 
memorandum,  to  enable  the  GI's  wife.  In 
essence,  to  get  respectable  employment. 
Thus.  I  do  commend  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  apt 
way  he  has  developed  the  facts  m  this 
matter,  once  he  was  able  to  learn  about 
them,  and  to  present  a  constructive  and 
efTective  amendment  which  obtained  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  and  is 
in  the  bill  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  has  been  receptive  to  anything  that  I 
have  done  along  this  line  in  terms  of  try- 
ing to  improve  the  state  of  the  GI.  I 
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think  that  is  very  good  and  healthy.  It 
is  deplorable  that  we  got  into  this  situ- 
ation, in  the  first  place,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  even  more  deplorable  situation  that 
someone  in  the  Pentagon  did  not  attend 
to  the  situation  or  would  let  something 
like  tills  go  out.  In  fact,  the  informa- 
tion I  had.  presented  to  the  committee,  in 
that  they  were  not  even  aware  that  such 
a  memorandum  was  put  out  by  this 
commanding  general.  I  commend  them 
for  their  willingness  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion, however. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  particular  memorandum  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EES  Management  Intobmation  Lettkb 

WHEBE    DO    WE    GO    FROM    HERE? 

In  the  current  Commander's  Newsletter 
(January  1971  No.  36),  Is  an  Item  entltJed: 
"What  Lies  Ahead  for  EES?".  I  call  It  to  your 
attention  here  because  of  the  need  to  get  all 
members  of  EES  management  thinking  about 
our  goals  and  problems  In  1971. 

Every  guideline  we  see  predicts  that  the 
year  will  be  a  costly  one  Insofar  as  persotmel 
and  operating  expenses  are  concerned.  (See 
related  Item  following.)  The  job  of  obtaining 
Increased  productivity  and  efficiency  from  our 
work  force  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one 
which  rests  squarely  with  each  of  our  man- 
agement personnel.  It  Is  clear  that  1971  will 
not  be  an  easy  year  for  those  who  choose  to 
drift  along  on  a  "business  as  visual"  basis. 

You  are  all  well  aware  of  our  efforts  to  date 
in  "Operation  Slim-Down."  This  program  is 
designed  to  trim  off  the  fat  in  our  operation. 
We  can  and  must,  streamline  our  organiza- 
tion but  at  the  same  time  not  curtail  any 
essential  customer  service.  This  is  a  tall  order, 

1  know,  but  we  are  faced  with  little  choice. 
Our  organization  is  scattered  and  diverse 

in  its  operation  and  we  must  all  depend  upon 
the  responsiveness  of  others.  We  depend 
upon  the  full  Involvement  of  all  of  our  people 
to  get  the  job  done.  In  this  regard  it  means 
getting  more  from  our  people  through 
motivation  and  leadership.  It  means  doing 
the  things  we  have  been  doing,  only  better. 
It  also  means  demonstrating  imagination  and 
Innovation  to  try  the  new  and  the  untried. 
Today,  we  in  EES  are  already  seeking  many 
ways  to  Increase  productivity  but  we  must 
do  more. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  U.S.  DEPENDENTS  AND 
TOtTEISTS 

EES  presently  employs  approximately  4,000 
full  and  part  time  US  citizens  in  positions 
such  as  salesclerk,  buffet  attendant  and 
secretary,  which  would  normally  be  filled  by 
local  national  employees.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Firstly,  in  some  areas,  par- 
ticularly West  Germany  and  Berlin,  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  US  Forces  to  hire 
local  nationals,  so  the  US  dependents  and 
tourists  have  been  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  labor  force.  Secondly,  until  recently 
there  has  been  little  salary  difference  be- 
tween US  citizens  and  local  nationals  for 
thsse  types  of  jobs,  so  there  were  no  eco- 
nomic considerations.  And  thirdly,  the  em- 
ployment of  US  dependents  and  tourists 
has  been  actively  or  passively  encoxiraged  by 
the  US  Forces  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
as  one  phase  of  the  effort  to  Improve  our 
balance  of  payments  situation. 

Circumstances   have  now  changed.   As  of 

2  January  1971.  the  pay  for  HPP  employees 
is  significantly  higher  than  the  pay  for 
local  nationals  in  all  countires  where  EES 
operates.  For  example,  in  Germany,  where 
US  and  local  national  pay  rates  are  closest 
together,  a  US  citizen  kitchen  helper  earns 


33%  more  than  a  local  national  In  the  same 
Job.  This  means  higher  wage  costs  in  ex- 
change activities. 

The  turnover  rate  of  US  dependents  and 
tourists  in  EES  averages  approximately  120 7r 
per  annum,  whereas  the  comparable  local 
national  turnover  average  about  35%.  This 
means  an  extremely  uzistable  and  Inexperi- 
enced work  force  in  those  activities  with  a 
significant  percentage  of  US  personnel. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  I  desire 
that  all  European  Exchange  System  elements 
in  the  months  ahead  emphasize  the  recruit- 
ment of  local  nationals  and  sharply  de-em- 
phasize the  utUlzatlon  of  US  dependents 
and  tourists.  Due  to  the  high  turnover  In  the 
latter  category,  I  feel  this  transition  can  be 
made  without  actually  separating  any  U8 
personnel. 

Positive  action  must  be  taken  In  all  areas 
to  meet  the  splrallng  wage  costs.  Your  sup- 
I>ort  of  this  effort  will  help  maintain  the 
financial  stability  of  EES  and  prevent  a  mas- 
sive curtailment  of  service. 

BAKEBY     COOPEBAGK 

An  item  for  all  managers  handling  bakery 
products:  The  shippers  In  which  these  items 
are  issued  m.tLst  be  returned,  by  the  first 
available  transport,  to  the  supporting  bak- 
ery. We  are  stUl  experiencing  serious  diffi- 
culties in  meeting  delivery  requirements, 
because  facility  managers  are  neglecting  this 
requirement  on  an  almost  daily  basis.  The 
solution  is  not  to  add  additional  equipment 
to  the  pool — this  coets  money — a  great  deal 
of  it.  What  is  needed  is  continuing  interest 
in  their  prompt  return — by  managers,  field 
reps,  branch  chiefs  and  area  top  manage- 
ment. WhUe  we  are  also  approaching  the 
commissaries  and  unit  meeses  through  com- 
mand channels  on  this  matter,  we  should 
also  police  these  people  ourselves — to  the 
extent  possible.  The  shippers  are  EES  prop- 
erty, no  matter  to  whom  issued.  Their  proper 
use  and  prompt  return  by  all  should  there- 
fore be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  £:ES  em- 
ployees. 

AMUSEMENT     MACHINES 

During  visits  to  our  facilities  I  have  noticed 
numerous  snack  bars  with  (ewer  plnball 
machines  than  space  allows.  I  beUeve  that. 
If  a  careful  survey  of  available  space  were 
made,  as  many  as  200-400  additional  ma- 
chines could  be  put  into  operation  through- 
out EES.  Good  customer  service  in  the  field 
requires  that  each  facility  hae  as  large  a 
variety  of  amusement  machines  as  space 
permits. 

Creating  an  amusement  center  atmosphere 
with  panelling  and  banks  of  four  or  five 
amusement  machines  will  enhance  custo- 
mer acceptance  and  Increase  sales.  In  many 
food  outlets  there  is  additional  space  to  be 
found  without  moving  a  single  table.  Where 
it  does  not  Interfere  with  snack  bar  oper- 
ations, two  tables  can  be  put  together  when 
a  small  amount  of  additional  space  is  needed 
to  make  room  for  additional  machines.  Con- 
sidering the  high  return  generated  by  amuse- 
ment machines,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  place  as  many  of  them  as  poeslble. 

SANITATION     STANDARDS 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
some  of  our  food  service  managers  are  not 
fully  apprised  of  the  various  military  regula- 
tions and  EES  directives  on  sanitation  re- 
quirements and  standards.  I  think  It  essen- 
tial that  all  management  levels  involved  In 
the  operation  of  £ES  cafeterias,  snack  bars, 
foodlands,  food  plants  and  food  storage  ware- 
houses are  fully  cognizant  and  knowledge- 
able of  these  requirements  and  standards. 

Our  own  Pood  Manual  of  Operations  has 
specific  chapters  outlining  the  sanitation 
requirements  to  be  followed  in  every  type  of 
food  faculty.  Exact  criteria  are  speUed  out. 

Local  Army  and  Air  Force  veterinary  medi- 
cal inspection  units  and  the  Army  preven- 
tive medicine  section  will,  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances, provide  assistance  to  EES  food  per- 
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sonnel  In  obtaining  pertinent  infonratlon 
found  in  tlielr  military  regulations. 

I  know  that  our  food  people  want  to  jaain- 
tain  a  constant  high  level  of  sanitary  qpera- 
tion.  With  this  in  mind,  it  Is  essentia^  that 
we  maintain  a  close  worltlng  Haisonjwlth 
each  military  medical  inspection  unit.  iThese 
units  should  be  caUed  upon  for  guidan<^  and 
assistance  when  needed.  I 

RET.ML     ACCOUNTABnjTY     LOSSES 

Substantial  retail  losses,  which  haye  re- 
cently been  sustained  by  some  of  our  knajor 
retaU  stores,  dictate  that  I  bring  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  ot  every  facllitylman- 
ager  in  our  system.  The  purposee,  of  cpurse. 
is  to  focus  attention  and  enlist  coi^plete 
support  of  a  program  to  "reverse  thej  tide" 
of  losses  in  our  retail  stores,  warehouses  and 
depot  operaUons.  i 

I  realize  tliat  the  ever  present  ^ecter 
labeled  "accountability  controls"  mupt  al- 
ways be  contended  with  as  long  as  we  bre  In 
business.  The  point  is.  are  we  focuslAg  the 
interest,  attention  and  capability  as  earaestly 
on  this  problem  as  the  current  situation  in- 
dicates? I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  thit  the 
drain  on  exchange  earnings  caused  by  short- 
ages, can  be  drastioally  lowered. 

I  would  Hke  to  see  some  new  and  dy  namic 
emphasis  directed  towards  getting  a  "firm 
grip"  on  loss  control  and  the  development 
of  an  aggressive  program  directing  evei  y  pos- 
sible means  at  hand  to  remedy  situations 
where  shortages  and  losses  are  evident ;. 

Retail  losses  are  of  major  concern  ut  this 
time;  however,  I  also  urge  that  you  ca^efiUly 
review  the  losses  occurring  In  food  ware- 
houses and  depot  operations  as  well.  Since 
the  control  of  losses  in  all  areas  is  'every- 
one's business,"  every  manager  of  our  retail, 
warehouse /depot  operations  should  Je  in- 
formed of  this  matter. 

I  realize  that  many  of  our  operatic  ns  are 
not  having  accountability  problems.  I  sug- 
gest that  these  operations  as  well  aa  those 
having  problems  be  reviewed.  The  factors 
which  make  for  excellent  accountabilliy  con- 
trol in  the  good  operations  should  be  utilized 
In  the  activities  reflecting  higher  variances. 

I  am  directing  that  each  Area  Exchange/ 
Depot  Commander  and  executive  malae  peri- 
odic spot  checks  of  control  measures  In  use. 
An  occasional  unannounced  ca*h  verifica- 
tion, recheck  of  receiving  reports,  review  of 
cash  register  variances  and  recount  of  a 
limited  ntunbey6f  items  during  physfcai  in- 
ventories, will  fconsume  little  time  Mit  will 
demonstrate  our  interest  in  loss  pretention 
and  accountability  control.  I 

By  separate  letter  to  each  Area  Exjchange 
Commander,  I  will  be  soliciting  mfar^aatlon 
in  regard  to  actions  taken  as  well  a^  Ideas 
to  help  us  reduce  these  losses. 

In  this  manner  local  Input  can  be  re- 
viewed and  smy  workable  suggestloas  put 
into  practice  by  all. 

MANAGERIAL    TBALNINO 

In  this  day  of  ever  rising  personnel  costs, 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  tackle  the  problem 
is  for  continued  emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
the  training  of  our  people.  Reallzlpg  the 
vital  contribution  the  work  force  ganerates 
In  terms  of  operational  efficiency  an(|  custo- 
mer service  helps  to  iMlng  Into  clear  focus 
the  increasing  need  for  their  expanded  Job 
knowledge. 

Last  year  fifty-nine  food  and  retail  facility 
managers  from  seven  countries  re©ei?ed  de- 
velopmental training  In  separate  t^oweek 
managerial  courses  at  Lenggrleei  This 
achievement  was  significant  becausH  It  was 
the  first  time  in  exchange  history  tha|  formal 
courses  had  been  conducted  away  fflom  the 
AAPES  Training  Center  In  Dallas.  T^e  cur- 
riculum was  specifically  tailored  to  EBS  oper- 
ational requirements.  In  addition  to  Instruc- 
tion presented  by  the  professional  teacher 
from  the  Training  Center,  key  executives 
from  this  headquarters  who  have  firsthand 


knowledge  ol  our  operating  problems  and 
needs  also  presented  topics.  The  immediate 
results  generated  from  these  two  courses 
made  It  evident  that  this  effort  must  con- 
tinue. Accordingly,  funds  have  been  allocated 
to  conduct  one  retail  and  two  food  coxirses 
again  in  EES  this  year.  Dates  and  locations 
will  be  announced  later.  While  it  is  realized 
that  attendance  at  these  courses  require  the 
manager's  absence  for  two  weeks,  the  motiva- 
tional and  work  productivity  benefits  to  be 
derived  upon  his  return  far  outweigh  the 
Inconvenience.  Making  selected  members  of 
yoior  managerial  staff  available  to  attend 
these  courses  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 
In  addition,  further  emphewls  must  be 
placed  on  the  orientation  and  training  of 
our  customer  contact  people.  Customer  cour- 
tesy. Improved  product  knowledge,  better 
sales  techniques  will  do  much  to  improve 
customer  relations  and  increase  sales.  I  ask 
each  commander  to  give  personal  attention 
to  thi3  matter. 

Charles  H.  Phipps, 
Brigadier  General,  I/.S-A., 

Commanding. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  this  question : 
As  I  listened  to  his  statement,  he  indi- 
cated that  if  the  returning  level  of  man- 
power from  Vietnam  were  increased  from 
the  present  14,250  level  to  16,000 — was 
it? — that  after  October,  we  would  need 
no  more  draftees  in  Vietnam:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  And  if  the  level  were  in- 
creased to  18.00U,  we  would  need  no  more 
draftees  in  Vietnam  after  August;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So  if  the  administra- 
tion should  decide  to  increase  the  return- 
ing manpower  from  Vietnam,  it  would  be 
possible,  on  the  basis  of  the  study,  to  run 
the  complete  operation  at  the  existing 
manpower  level,  without  any  more  In- 
duction of  draftees  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  very  point  we  want  to  make 
because  it  is  relevant  to  the  1-year  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  was  taking 
the  position  in  his  amendment  on  the 
effect  on  family  dependents  to  survive  at 
the  present  level  and  as  a  result  of  that, 
the  inability  to  encouraging  people  to 
volimteer  in  the  Army.  I  believe  this  wa.s 
the  common  goal  of  the  administration 
and  I  believe  also  of  the  Department  of 
Defense:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  That  is  our  ex- 
pressed goal. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  only  question  is 
the  time  for  the  full  institution  of  this, 
is  that  not  right,  whether  we  do  it  this 
year  or  next  year  for  1973? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  They  agree  on  the 
all-volimteer  concept,  but  even  on  pay 
they  were  off  as  to  when  pay  should  go. 
So,  what  harm  is  It  to  extend  it  for  1 
year  and  then  If.  perchance,  our  esti- 


mates are  wrong,  which,  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  they  are,  we  have  the  option  next 
year  to  give  them  the  other  year  if  we 
are  wrong.  But  if  they  continue  to  bring 
the  GI's  back  home  from  Vietnam  and 
provide  make-work  for  them  around  the 
United  States,  then  I  think  it  will  be  a 
great  injustice  to  them  and  we  obviously 
should  proceed  to  dism&ntle  the  draft. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  recsdl,  when  I  asked 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  if,  in  fact, 
they  could  move  in  a  1-year  period  of 
time  to  an  sdl-volunteer  Army,  that  hi£ 
reply  was  yes,  that  they  could  move  if  it 
was  necessary  to  move  that  rapidly.  So, 
basically,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
they  have  the  capability  of  moving  in  a 
year.  They  have  indicated  that  they  could 
move  in  a  year.  They  have  indicated  that 
the  ultimate  pay  objectives  are  the  same 
as  the  objectives  the  Senator  has  been 
talking  about,  including  my  amendment 
that  will  be  brought  forth  to  the  bill,  and 
the  only  question  Is  the  time  involved 
and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  want  to  say  further  that  if  we  advance 
the  pay  schedule  1  year,  we  have  elim- 
inated that  problem.  So  that  if  we  step 
up  their  last  increment,  as  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  do,  we  eliminate  the 
only  remaining  argument  for  a  1-year 
extension,  that  is,  that  the  pay  is  avail- 
able and  we  can  get  started  this  year. 
That  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  administratiMi's 
objectives  of  1  year  ahead  of  schedule 
and  it  can  be  accomplished  if  we  put 
the  pay  in. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then,  the  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  drsift,  actually,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  gives  Congress 
ample  time  for  consideration  of  any  con- 
ditions that  could  arise  between  now  and 
a  year:  and  any  different  type  of  involve- 
ment, or  any  different  type  of  interna- 
tional confrontation,  or  any  different 
type  of  manpower  needs,  wherever  they 
might  arise,  could  be  reviewed  by  this 
very  Congress  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, over  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  certainly 
true  and  will  give  us,  in  the  meantime, 
adequate  time  to  eliminate  any  unfore- 
seen situation  and  will  not  in  any  way 
produce  an  emergency.  In  fact,  prudence 
would  dictate,  since  we  are  dealing  with 
human  lives  and  involuntary  servitude, 
that  this  is  the  wiser  course— the  1  year. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  not  the  Senator 
also  believe  that  this  would  bring  assur- 
ance, not  only  to  the  young  men  of 
America  but  also  to  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  that  there  is  intention  by  this 
Congress  eventually  to  bring  conscrip- 
tion to  a  close  in  America  and  that  we 
can  maintain  our  forces  by  adequate  and 
comparable  pay  with  those  in  private  in- 
dustry and  its  occupations,  by  adequate 
concern  and  care  for  the  dependents  or 
their  sons  and  daughters  who  are  in  the 
service,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  a  system  of  equality  for  these  young 
men  and  women  who  are  in  the  services, 
and  by  doing  that  would  alleviate  a  lot 
of  this  tension  and  fear  in  America  to- 
day as  to  our  intentions  with  relation 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  It  certainly  will. 
We  see  the  way  that  this  draft  is  tear- 
ing our  country  apart  and  its  yoimg 
people  and  compounding  problems  in 
America,  instead  of  solving  them.  We 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclasion 
that  it  is  only  the  fair,  equitable,  wise, 
prudent,  cautious  and  conservative  thing 
to  do.  to  take  another  lock  in  a  year. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking — for  another 
year — to  review  the  situation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Can  the  Senator  then 
see  anything  in  this  proposal  or  in  the 
supplemental  proposal  on  the  pay  in- 
crease that  will  follow  later?  Can  the 
Senator  in  any  way  see  anything  in  his 
proposal  of  a  1-year  extension  or  of 
an  increase  in  the  military*  pay,  in  con- 
text, which  I  feel  is  a  supplement  to  the 
1-year  extension,  that  is  in  conflict  with 
the  stated  goal  of  the  administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  common 
purpose  of  national  defense  and  the 
security  of  America,  as  stated  publicly 
and  generally  by  people  ail  over  the 
country,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  this  Chamber? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  see  any  roadblock,  any  obstacle, 
anything  at  all  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  administration  reaching  its  goal 
a  year  earlier.  And  if  they  had  been  will- 
ing to  submit  a  pay  package  this  year,  in- 
stead of  next  year,  they  would  come  to 
that  conclusion,  too. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  quite  cor- 
rectly and  properly  moved  up  the  pay 
package  1  year. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  doing  it  for  the 
volunteer  concept,  I  think  we  have  given 
our  GI's  all  around  the  world  tnough  in- 
justice. Judging  from  every  measure, 
every  standard  of  equity,  pay,  and  every 
kind  of  system,  they  have  been  at  the 
very  bottom. 

So,  I  think  in  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
equity,  forgetting  the  argument  about 
the  1-year  extension,  we  should  do  our 
best  to  make  sure  they  get  the  pay  that 
the  administration  says,  in  the  Gates 
report,  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  certainly  not  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa — that  in  any  way 
affects  the  defense  of  this  country  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  administration  or  the  objective 
and  goal  that  should  be  obtained  for  our 
armed  services.  It  can  be  subject  to  re- 
view next  year  if  different  circumstances 
arise. 

A  pay  increase  is  certainly  the  goal  of 
the  administration.  It  has  brought  forth 
support. 

The  only  question  remaining  is  when 
to  do  it.  Is  it  fair  to  say  to  these  yoimg 
men  and  women  that  they  should  wait 
a  little  while  longer,  wait  another  year, 
continuing  to  try  to  work  and  be  unable 
to  do  these  things? 

We  have  increases  contained  in  this 
measure.  However,  it  is  not  an  increase 
to  the  level  that  will  eliminate  the  ques- 
tions the  Senator  was  discussing  earlier. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  The  Senator  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  again  for 
his  dedication,  for  the  time  that  he  has 
spent  on  this,  years,  in  reaching  for  an 
all-volunteer  service.  He  has  given  us  so 
much  of  his  time  and  fought  the  battle 
in  the  hours  when  it  was  not  a  popular 
thing  to  do.  He  is  now  attempting  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  the  stated  goal 
for  the  time  being  of  an  all-volunteer 
army  in  the  future,  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  draft  rather  than  a  2 -year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft,  which  I  believe  obvi- 
ously has  no  effect  at  all  on  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  It  will  alleviate  so  many 
of  the  problems  abroad  in  this  land 
among  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
draftees  and  will  bring  some  degree  of 
compensation  to  those  men  and  women 
whom  we  call  on  in  our  time  of  need  to 
fight  in  an  unpopular  war  and  to  be  will- 
ing to  die,  if  necessary,  and  take  evei-y 
risk  and  make  every  sacrifice  that  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  has  ever 
made,  even  in  wars  considered  to  be  ab- 
solutely essential,  and  to  demand  that 
they  then  be  subjected  to  these  addi- 
tional burdens  of  waiting. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  tremendous 
job  he  has  accomplished  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  very  much. 
I  would  like  to  read  at  this  point  a  mem- 
orandum. I  referred  to  it  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  This  is  a  memorandum  dated 
February  1971,  No.  30.  It  is  from  the  EES 
Management  Information  Letter,  which 
is  the  Office  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral— European  Exchange  System. 

The  memorandum  is  signed  by  a 
Charles  H.  Phipps,  Brigadier  General, 
United  States  Army,  Commanding.  In 
that  memorandum,  he  writes: 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  I  desire 
that  all  EES,  European  Exchange  System, 
elements  in  the  months  ahead  emphasize  the 
recruitment  of  local  nationals  and  sharply 
deemphaslze  the  utilization  of  U.S.  depend- 
ents and  tourists.  Due  to  the  high  turnover 
in  the  latter  category.  I  feel  this  transition 
can  be  made  without  actually  separating  any 
U.S.  personnel. 

Is  that  not  magnanimous?  He  wants  to 
put  it  into  effect,  but  does  not  want  to 
hire  any  GI  wives  who  are  there.  I  never 
heai-d  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  GI's  had  a  valid  complaint  when  they 
said  that  their  wives  could  not  get  Jobs. 
I  had  several  write  me  and  contact  me. 
I  could  not  believe  that  we  were  doing 
tills  until  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  by  a  Captain  Hamilton  who 
is  stationed  in  Nuremberg  as  the  head 
of  the  psychiatric  division.  He  was  com- 
p:fJning  of  why  his  Job  was  so  difficult. 
The  reason  was  the  low  pay  and  that 
they  gave  the  GI's  no  money  to  fly  over 
there.  They  treated  them  as  second-class 
citizens.  They  could  not  economically 
make  ends  meet.  They  could  not  get  their 
wives  Jobs  at  the  local  exchange  service. 
A  number  of  them  were  ending  up  in 
hospital  wards  from  mental  exhaustion 
because  of  the  economic  pressures  that 
we,  the  American  people,  were  putting 
on  the  GI's. 

That  is  why  I  am  a  little  bit  incensed 
jmd  aroused-  W^  have  never  tried  to 


have  an  all-volunteer  army.  We  have 
tried  to  discriminate  against  our  own 
citizens  and  their  wives  in  a  msmner 
that  I  could  not  imagine  any  country  in 
the  world  doing. 

We  have  never  given  this  a  fair  try. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  a  little  more 
to  say  lat«r.  However,  I  conclude  my 
statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
proviso  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  over  300.000 
U.S.  military  personnel,  including  20,- 
000  in  the  6th  Fleet,  stationed  in  West- 
cm  Europe.  Of  this  number.  128  are 
general  flag  officers,  or  one  general  flag 
officer  for  every  2,343  men. 

That  is  an  introductory  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  submit  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  ac- 
tive duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
reading  of  the  amendment — and  I  do 
this  with  the  approval  of  the  authors  of 
the  pending  amendment — the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana — 
and  I  only  read  it  a  few  minutes  ago — 
is  a  far-reaching  matter.  It  is  highly 
important.  It  involves  intemationtil  pol- 
icies. However,  any  Member  might  wish 
to  vote  on  it.  I  am  sure  most  Members 
want  a  thorough  discussion  and  debate 
on  it.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
agree  now  to  make  it  the  pending  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  withdrawing  his  amendment  so 
that  I  can  offer  my  amendment  and 
then  the  Senator's  amendment  could 
follow  my  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  on  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  a  right 
to  do  so  voluntarily  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
before  he  agrees  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment that  there  be  time  for  a  confer- 
ence. I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  goes  to  the 
very  vitals  of  this  entire  bill.  The  major 
part  of  the  debase  on  it  will  affect  the 
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whole  system  of  the  Selective  Senr  ce  Act, 
the  entire  military  setup,  and  I  welcome 
the  debate  on  it.  and  a  vote  on  it,  How 
ever,  I  really  do  not  think  It  she^uld  be 
set  aside  now  and  another  Eimei|dment 
brought  up. 

To  that  extent  I  appeal  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  the  inteiest  of 
orderly  procedure  that  he  not  w-i  hdraw 
his  amendment.  He  told  me  on  Friday 
and  he  told  me  this  morning  tiat  he 
wanted  to  bring  up  his  amendment.  I 
had  asked  him  not  to  at  that  time .  I  told 
him  I  would  let  him  know  wh»n  the 
committee  had  gotten  near  the  point 
of  making  its  initial  presentation.  I  noti- 
fied him  to  that  effect.  I  hope  thkt  now 
he  does  not  withdraw  his  amendment, 
certainly  until  we  can  have  a  conference. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Is  the  aenator 
willing  to  have  a  conference  on  it,  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  go  ahead  with 
my  speech  while  the  Senators  confer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognize^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  amendment  been  read?  , 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER, 
not  been  read^ 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I    ask    th< 
amendment  be  read.      

The     PRESIDING     OFFICI 
amendment  will  be  read  by  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw 
quest  in  view  of  the  situation  tliat  de- 
veloped, but  I  want  the  amendment  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TThe  re- 
quest for  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
for  purposes  of  parliamentary  adtion  is 
withdrawn  and  the  amendment  Will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  fpllows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new|tltle  as 
follows  : 

TITLE  IV — REDUCTION  OF  tTNITED 
STATES  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  herel^y  finds 
that  the  number  of  United  States  |nllltary 
personnel  stationed  In  Europe  can  bej  signifi- 
cantly reduced  without  endangering!  the  se- 
curity of  Western  Europe,  and  that  siich  a  re- 
duction would  have  a  favorable  effect  on  this 
Nation's  balance-of-payments  probljm  and 
would  help  avoid  recurring  International 
monetary  crises  Involving  the  value  of  the 
dollar  abroad.  It  Is  therefore  the  pu'pose  of 
this  section  to  provide  for  such  a  reduction 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  by  the  C  ongress 
may  be  used  after  December  31,  1971,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  or  mainttdning  In 
Europe  any  military  personnel  of  the  United 
States  In  excess  of  150.000. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  ntme  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidebt,  the 
essential  purpose  of  this  amenditient  Is 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 150,000  Armed  Forces  personnel 


below  the  number  presently  stationed  in 
Europe. 

In  short,  the  amendment  says  it  Is  too 
late  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  keep 
playing  the  role  of  WilMns  Micawber, 
hoping  that  something  will  soon  "turn 
up."  Something  has  indeed  turned  up :  a 
full-blown  monetary  crisis  created  In 
large  part  by  our  failure  to  deal  deci- 
sively with  our  enormous  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  These  in  turn  derive 
mainly  from  our  military  expenditures 
in  Vietnam,  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  now 
other  Senators  and  I  who  have  long  felt 
that  an  excessive  number  of  American 
troops  and  dependents  are  stationed  in 
Europe  have  been  strenuously  cautioned 
against  precipitous  action  to  reduce 
those  totals.  Several  times  I  have  intro- 
duced resolutions  making  clear  our  be- 
lief in  the  need  for  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  our  forces  in  Europe.  Several  times 
I  have  held  off  action  because  I  have  not 
wished  to  disrupt  an  allegedly  delicate 
situation,  or  to  give  any  justification  to 
those  who  might  charge  that  we  in  the 
Senate  have  not  given  the  most  mature 
and  informed  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  cautionary  voices  urging  us  to 
wait  and  see  have  raised  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  inaction.  Again  and  again 
we  are  told  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  present  level  of  American  troops 
in  Europe  in  time  must  be  reduced,  and 
reduced  substantially.  But  the  caution- 
ary voices  keep  murmuring  that  now  is 
not  the  time. 

We  have  been  told  that  so-called  off- 
set agreements  with  West  Germany  are 
going  far  toward  closing  the  serious  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficits  incurred  by 
our  military  expenditures  in  Europe.  Yet, 
on  exEimination  we  have  found  that  much 
of  the  offset  payment  has  turned  out  to 
be  relatively  short-term  German  loans 
to  the  United  States.  These  merely  post- 
pone our  problem;  they  do  nothing  to 
resolve  it. 

Then  at  the  NATO  ministerial  meeting 
late  last  year  quite  a  different  tack  was 
attempted.  In  December  we  were  told 
that  our  European  allies  would  be  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  to  strengthen  their 
forces.  As  part  of  the  supposed  bargain 
the  United  States  would  not  only  main- 
tain Its  current  levels  of  forces  Intact, 
but  would  also  contribute  to  the  projected 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  alliance's 
military  position.  Once  again,  close  ex- 
amination reveals  that  the  much  touted 
special  effort  over  the  period  of  the  next 
5  years  at  best  will  represent  rather 
modest  progress. 

Over  each  of  the  next  5  years  the 
Europeans  together  plan  to  spend  an 
additional  $100  million  toward  improv- 
ing their  force  levels  and  readiness, 
while  a  similar  sum  would  be  invested 
in  infrastructure — that  is,  the  facilities 
located  on  European  soil  for  logistical 
and  related  purposes.  In  any  one  of  the 
next  5  years  the  combined  extra  Euro- 
pean effort  would  amount  to  roughly 
$200  million,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the 
annual  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit 
incurred  as  a  result  of  American  military 
expenditures  in  Europe.  This,  to  me,  is 
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not  a  very  impressive  effort  when  one 
considers  how  much  energy  and  time 
went  into  arguing  for  an  increase  which 
would  encourage  Americans  to  believe 
that  the  comer  had  at  last  been  turned. 

When  other  arguments  fail— as  In- 
deed they  have— the  executive  branch  al- 
ways seems  to  fall  back  on  something 
which  we  can  only  call  the  psychological 
argument.  We  have  been  lectured  con- 
stantly over  the  last  year  on  the  theme 
that  West  German  efforts  to  promote 
detente,  imder  the  heading  of  "ostpoli- 
tik,"  should  not  be  disrupted  or  endan- 
gered in  the  slightest  by  any  actim 
which  would  affect  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary forces  in  Europe.  No  one  is  more 
interested  than  I  in  promoting  a  peace- 
ful dialog  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Western  allies  leading  to  a  perma- 
nent and  reliable  stabilization  of  the 
European  scene.  However,  I  have  never 
believed  that  this  is  a  short-term  prop- 
osition or  process.  If  we  are  to  wait  for 
the  full  success  of  ostpolltik  before  we 
can  change  our  force  levels  in  Europe, 
then  we  may  have  to  be  prepared  to  en- 
dure a  stalemate  which  could  last  for 
one  or  two  decades,  or  even  longer,  be- 
cause some  of  the  arguments  against 
this  proposal  to  reduce  our  forces  In 
Europe  seem  to  have  a  ring  of  perma- 
nency about  them,  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  U.S.  troops  should  re- 
main in  Europe  ad  infinitum. 

The  related  point  is  also  stressed  that 
we  must  take  no  action  which  could 
jeopardize  the  political  position  of  the 
Brandt  government  in  Germany.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  depth  of  the 
Chancellor's  commitment  to  the  West, 
Yet,  it  is  conjectured  that  some  other 
German  leader  in  the  future  might  try 
to  work  out  a  unilateral  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  the  Alli- 
ance if  the  United  States  were  to  jar 
the  supposedly  delicate  psychological  bal- 
ance of  the  German  jaeople.  Frankly, 
this  sort  of  argument  is  not  flattering 
to  the  German  people — anymore  than 
comparable  speculation  abroad  is  to  us 
about  the  possible  faithlessness  of  the 
United  States.  Both  coimtries  should  re- 
sent and  reject  these  hypotheses.  Indeed, 
one  could  turn  the  argument  aroimd  and 
say  that,  since  the  leaders  of  the  two 
largest  German  political  parties  are  un- 
quested  advocates  of  Western  European 
unity,  it  would  be  better  to  scale  down 
the  U.S.  presence  while  they  are  in  of- 
fice and  can  handle  any  possible  reper- 
cussions. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  seeing  the 
high  cost  of  postponement  of  considera- 
tion of  urgent  problems.  Time  and  again 
Members  of  this  body  have  taken  the 
floor  to  discuss  our  persistent  and  in- 
creasing balance-of-payments  deficits, 
to  urge  tomediate  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  to  prophesy  critical  times 
ahead  if  matters  are  left  for  the  most 
convenient  time.  The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) in  particular,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Percy),  have  given  us  an  excellent  lead 
in  warning  against  just  what  has  come  to 
pass;  yet  another  international  monetary 
upheaval. 

Last  year  the  United  States  incurred 
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a  record  balance-of-payments  deficit  of 
over  $10  billion  on  an  ofiBcial  settlements 
basis.  Instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  call- 
ing for  early  and  dramatic  measures  to 
overhaul  the  system  which  could  pro- 
duce such  disruptive  deficits,  the  execu- 
tive branch  devoted  most  of  its  efforts  to 
figuring  out  different  means  of  comput- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  formula 
and  to  assuring  us  that  the  situation — 
although  admittedly  less  than  desira- 
ble—was  tolerable. 

Unfortunately,  the  financial  conmiu- 
nity  in  Western  Europe  has  taken  quite 
a  different  view  of  the  international 
monetary  scene.  While  we  have  been 
worrying  about  the  fancied  psychological 
problems  of  West  Germany,  Europeans 
have  been  worrying  about  the  very  real 
problems  of  the  United  States.  When 
they  looked  at  this  country  they  have 
seen  mounting  waves  of  unrest  breaking 
on  a  beach  where  the  administration, 
figuratively  speaking,  sits  like  King 
Canute,  with  arms  folded,  saying  that 
it  would  not  be  moved  by  the  urgency  of 
the  situation.  Confidence  in  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  put  its  house 
in  order  has  certainly  not  been  increased 
by  our  display  of  siibborn  petulance.  It 
is  too  bad  we  have  forgotten  the  original 
point  of  the  story  was  that  of  an  astute 
ruler  showing  his  adoring  courtiers  that 
his  power  had  limits. 

In  fact,  the  European  reaction 
amounts  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  international  monetary  policies  piu-- 
sued  by  our  Government.  Ironically, 
taking  a  lead  in  giving  expression  to  this 
sentiment  has  been  the  coimtry  which 
has  most  strongly  encouraged  us  to  keep 
on  playing  the  same  world  role,  and  to 
keep  our  forces  in  Europe  intact.  When 
the  chips  are  down  it  appears  that  a 
number  of  our  European  allies  are  far 
more  interested  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns than  they  are  in  the  international 
scene  which  they  expect  us  to  improve. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  refusing 
to  face  up  to  a  paradoxical  European 
attitude  which  has  persisted  for  some 
half  dozen  years.  On  the  one  hand,  many 
of  our  European  friends  constantly  urge 
us  to  maintain  unchanged  our  commit- 
ments and  our  military  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  argue  strenuously  for 
a  reduction  in  our  payments  deficits, 
which  are  incurred  largely  from  the 
activities  which  they  say  cannot  be 
altered.  As  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned, 
the  NATO  Allies  offer  little  advice  and 
less  help;  at  least  the  French  do  us  the 
favor  of  speaking  their  minds  clearly 
and  forcefully  in  urging  withdrawal. 

While  a  number  of  palliatives  have 
been  proposed  and  applied,  our  pay- 
ments position  in  Europe  and  the  world 
has  deteriorated  further.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  year  1968  the  amount  of  U.S. 
defense  expenditures  entering  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  in  Western 
Europe  was  about  $1,611  bilUon.  In  1969 
the  figure  fell  .slightly  to  $1,586  bilhon. 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  however,  the  figure 
had  risen  again  to  more  than  $1,731 
blUion.  This  could  hardly  be  termed 
progress. 

Now  we  are  In  a  position  where  we  must 
break  out  of  this  endless  circle  of  frustra- 
tion and  take  clear-cut  action  to  reduce 


the  payments  deficits  which  have  weak- 
ened international  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar. Our  European  friends  have  met  ur- 
gently to  discuss  means  of  coping  with 
the  currency  crisis.  Their  main  accom- 
plishment was  to  reject  for  their  own 
individual  domestic  reasons  the  compro- 
mise proposal  put  forward  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Community.  In 
one  case,  we  find  the  finance  minister 
of  a  friendly  nation  avidly  seeking  the 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  But  there 
is  no  purpose  to  be  served  in  complaining 
about  the  alarms  and  excursions  of  the 
international  monetary  situation.  Our 
Government  is  just  as  much  to  blame  as 
any  other  for  failing  to  read  the  mes- 
sage on  the  wall. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  early  rehef  to  our 
pressing  payments  deficits  abroad.  It  is 
an  amendment  which  is  necessary  and 
reasonable.  It  will  permit  150,000  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  still  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  Further,  if  these  troops 
that  will  be  returned  are  disbanded  upon 
their  return  to  the  United  States,  it  wUl 
represent  a  further  gain  for  our  budget, 
as  well  a;;  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
financial  savings  in  that  case  could  well 
be  as  high  as  $1  '/2  billion. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  this 
leaves  uncertain  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe  and  with  respect  to 
the  numbers  of  American  forces  for  that 
defense.  But  if  there  is  one  cardinal  for- 
eign policy  tenet  agreed  upon  by  virtu- 
ally all  Americans,  it  is  the  proposition 
that  Western  Europe,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  must  not  be  allowed  to  come 
under  Soviet  or  other  external  domina- 
tion. I  will  not  go  into  all  the  many  argu- 
ments we  have  made  publicly  over  the 
last  few  years  to  support  our  contention 
that  there  is  no  compelling  military  ar- 
gument for  the  exact  number  of  forces 
which  we  now  maintain  in  Europe.  In- 
stead, I  would  Uke  to  append  to  this 
statement  an  article  on  this  subject  by 
a  recently  retired  Army  officer,  Edward 
L.  King,  written  for  the  October  1970 
issue  of  the  Foriun  periodical,  published 
by  the  Ripon  Society.  Mr.  King  makes 
many  of  the  same  arguments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  these  remarks,  let  me  stress  that 
I  believe  my  amendment  represents  a 
constructive  move  which  will  respond 
not  only  to  the  demands  of  American 
citizens  for  greater  expenditures  at  home 
rather  than  abroad  but  also  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  European  allies  for  urgent 
American  measures  to  get  our  pasmients 
deficits  under  control.  This  does  not  in 
any  way  represent  a  withdrawal  from 
Western  Europe  or  its  defense.  It  is  quite 
simply  an  illustration  of  the  old  French 
saying  that  one  recoils  in  order  to  jump 
better. 

Our  forces  in  Europe  have  been  in- 
flated and  musclebound,  with  far  more 
logistical  than  combat  capability.  It  is 
my  conviction,  and  that  of  many  other 


observers — including    experienced    mili- 
tary men— that  trimming  away  the  fat 
in  the  form  of  excess  supplies  and  head- 
quarters will  result  in  a  leaner,  more 
mobile,  and  more  efficient  combat  force. 
ExHiBrr  1 
[Prom  the  Ripon  Forum,  October  1970] 
Thb  U.S.  AKMY  IN  Europe 

In  a  recent  article  I  touched  on  a  few  of 
the  strategic  and  tactical  Implications  of  the 
organization  and  purpose  of  U.S.  Army  forces 
in  West  Germany.  Let's  now  more  closely 
examine  these  implications  and  expand  on 
the  questions  they  raise  in  regard  to  U.S.  con- 
ventional war  force  levels  in  Europe. 

ORGANIZATION 

Is  the  U.S.  Army  overstaffed  In  West  Ger- 
many? One  way  to  figure  whether  there  Is  fat 
in  our  European  command  and  force  struc- 
ture is  to  compare  it  to  Army  doctrine  and 
World  War  n  experience  factors. 

In  West  Germany  the  Army  has  stationed 
a  total  force  of  approximately  195,000  sol- 
diers. Congress  and  the  public  were  told  that 
these  soldiers  are  aU  required  to  fight  the 
enemy  in  a  conventional  war.  This  force  is 
under  the  overall  command  of  the  unified 
(I.e.  triservice)  U.S.  European  Command  with 
headquarters  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  This 
headquarters,  heavily  staffed  with  generals 
and  admirals,  also  has  an  element  in  NATO 
headquarters  in  Belgium.  In  time  of  peace 
this  unified  command  serves  as  the  senior 
command  for  all  U.S.  armed  forces  In  Eu- 
rope, but  in  time  of  war  it  performs  NATO 
duties.  U.S.  European  Command  exercises  Its 
command  supervision  by  passing  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  (in  Washington,  D.C.)  directives  to 
U.S.  Army  Europe/Seventh  Army  headquar- 
ters located  38  miles  away  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany.  In  peacetime  this  headquarters 
commands  all  Army  forces  in  West  Germany, 
In  wartime  this  combined  Army  headquar- 
ters performs  both  NATO  and  U.S.  command 
functions. 

The  next  command  level  Is  the  corps  head- 
quarters. (A  corps  headquarters  exercises  tac- 
tical command  over  military  operations:  it  is 
not  normally  concerned  with  administrative 
support.)  In  West  Germany  there  are  two 
U.S.  corps  headquarters.  Additionally,  there 
is  another  command  element  approximately 
equal  to  a  corps  headquarters  which  provides 
logistical  support.  These  three  command 
levels  (U.S.  European  Command,  U.S.  Army/ 
Seventh  Army,  V  &  VII  Corps  headquarters  i 
pass  directives  down  to  the  combat  divisions. 
There  are  the  equivalent  of  five  divisions  In 
West  Germany.  And  once  we  pass  the  divi- 
sion headquarters  of  these  divisions,  we  will 
have  finally  found  the  Army  units  (the 
brigades  and  battalions)  that  actually  en- 
gage in  combat. 

AU  of  these  command  and  supply  bead- 
qtiarters  require  ntimeroue  generals  (over 
30  in  Stuttgart  alone),  field  grade  officers 
and  senior  NCO's  to  command  and  staff 
them.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  troops  required  to  man  them.  How 
many  men  are  engaged  in  these  noncom- 
batant  Jobs? 

The  best  way  to  answer  is  to  consider  how 
many  men  are  In  the  five  combat  divisions. 
Each  division  at  full  strength  contains 
around  16,000  men.  If  our  combat  divisions 
in  Europe  were  at  full  strength  (and  they 
seldom  have  been  during  Vietnam)  there 
would  be  a  total  of  about  80,000  men  as- 
signed to  them.  We  can  then  reasonably 
speculate  that  the  remaining  115,000  men 
(of  the  195,000  total  force)  are  serving  in 
other  than  the  combat  divisions.  In  other 
words  roughly  115,000  men  serve  in  admin- 
istrative and  logistic  situations. 

These  115,000  men  are  not  the  only  ones 
serving  in  these  situations.  Each  division  of 
about  16,0(X)  men  Includes  only  roughly 
7,000  soldiers  who  are  assigned  the  mission 
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of  firing  at  the  enemy.  The  remaining  9,000 
or  so  are  assigned  to  admlnlstratlv<  com- 
mand and  logistic  support  p>08ltlon8  iwithin 
the  division!  This  means  that  In  te^ma  of 
combat  manpower  for  conventional  dombat 
the  U.S.  Army  In  West  Germany  lujs  only 
about  40,000  soldiers  In  Its  combat  divi- 
sions who  are  Bisslgned  to  place  killing  fire 
on  the  enemy.  1 

There  Is  no  valid  military  reason  wjhy  the 
Army  must  organize  Itself  so  that  Itj  needs 
over  100,000  men  to  command  and  supply 
a  combat  force  of  80,000  soldiers  (of  which 
less  than  half  fire  at  the  enemy ) .  9or  ex- 
ample. Army  doctrine  Indicates  that  f  corps 
headquarters  "normally"  commands  two  or 
more  divisions.  In  World  War  n,  eacfc  com- 
bat corps  normally  commanded  an  Average 
of  four  divisions.  Moreover  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Army  commanded  no  less  than  thre*  corps 
during  World  War  n  combat. 

So  why  then  does  it  require  twq  corps 
headquarters  and  a  field  army  headquarters 
to  command  the  equivalent  of  5  junder- 
strength  divisions  in  peacetime?  Becatise  the 
U.S.  Army  In  Weet  Oermany  has  groM^n  top- 
heavy    through     (a)     bureaucratic    ^ertla, 

(b)  military  preference  for  soft  car«|er  liv- 
ing In  Europe  rather  than  extended  periods 
of  living  In  such  places  as  Fort  Ijeonard 
Wood.  Missouri  or  Port  Polk,  Loulslaiia  and 

(c)  civilian  abdication  of  control  ov^r  mil- 
itary policy.  At  least  50.000  men  could  be 
brought  home  from  West  Oermany  -without 
reducing  the  conventional  combat  (ipabU- 
Ity  of  the  existing  U.S.  Army  presence  If 
these  forces  were  streamlined  and  efBplently 
organized,  commanded  and  8upplled.j  Or,  If 
present  troop  levels  have  to  be  maintained, 
this  much  manpower  could  be  converted 
from  fat  to  combat  muscle. 

None  of  these  reason  Justifies  th^  huge 
costs  Incurred  to  support  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  organization  and  command.  It  cost 
2.2  billion  in  fiscal  1970,  to  maintatln  our 
forces  in  West  Oermany.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  additional  coats  Involved  l>i  mov- 
ing, storage  and  shipment  of  household 
goods  and  automobiles  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  who  wer^  auto- 
matically rotated  back  and  forth  during  fis- 
cal 1970.  Much  of  this  rotation  is  unneces- 
sary and  Is  done  only  for  career  ic^prove- 
ments.  It  is  also  one  of  the  reasoils  that 
nearly  all  Army  personnel  in  a«rm4ny  are 
either  learning  their  Job  or  "coasting.t*  wait- 
ing to  rotate  back  to  the  UJ3. 

In  any  event  there  Is  no  acceptably  Justi- 
fication for  obvious  military  paunch  ^ven  in 
times  of  national  budgetary  surplus,  much 
less  when  Inflation  munches  on  taztdollars 
and  domestic  programs  are  forced  to  ^zlst  on 
subsistence  levels. 
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Ftraposs 

The  organization  of  VS.  Army  tdtces  in 
Europe  Is  unsatisfactory  In  terms  of  costs 
and  manpower  utilization.  Even  worse  are 
the  problems  which  are  created  b|'  their 
mission. 

The  UJ3.  combat  units — in  consoft  with 
other  NATO  forces — are  supposed  to  fee  able 
to  fight  a  conventional  war  againsti  Soviet 
and  satellite  troops.  Let  us  assume  that  our 
195.000  men  were  organized  and  comaianded 
efficiently.  Would  there  be  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  they  could  do  what  they  afe  sup- 
posed to  do  successfully?  The  answer  ip  prob- 
ably not. 

Part  of  this  answer  is  prompted  by  the  lo- 
cation and  sheer  numerical  advant«ge  en- 
Joyed  by  their  adversary:  nearly  20O  Soviet 
and  East  European  divisions  (about  2  million 
men)  could  be  thrown  into  battle  against  18 
or  20  NATO  divisions  (about  350.000)  men). 
There  are  other  disadvantages. 

ILL  posmomD 
Relative    i>osltlonlng    of    forward '  units. 
Within  sight  of  many  of  the  autobah^s  lead- 
ing westward  through  Bast  OermaDy,  for- 


ward Soviet  divisions  are  positioned  in  aus- 
tere, mobile  tank  and  truck  parks.  The  dis- 
tance from  a  soldier's  tent  or  hut,  to  his  tank, 
truck  or  armored  vehicle  Is  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. Contrast  this  with  the  positioning  of 
U.S.  Army  forward  units:  the  troops  live  in 
barrack  compounds  often  removed  a  half- 
mile  or  more  from  their  tanks  and  vehicles. 
The  truck  parks  themselves  are  not  always 
Immediately  accessible  to  major  roads.  The 
time  needed  to  get  our  troops  on  the  road  Is 
more  than  minutes. 

UjB.  divisions  are  still  comfortably  posi- 
tioned in  the  World  War  II  occupation-zone 
poeitlons  that  they  took  up  when  they  ar- 
rived in  Southern  Germany  in  1960-61  during 
the  dark  day*  of  the  Korean  War.  But  stra- 
tegic considerations  would  most  likely  moti- 
vate the  Soviet  armored  forces  to  strike  bold- 
ly across  the  fiat  North  German  plains  along 
the  historic  Invatlon  route  to  the  Ruhr  and 
the  English  Channel  porta.  U.S.  Army  forces 
would  undoubtedly  be  needed  to  help  defend 
not  only  the  industrial  heart  of  Europe  but 
alao  to  protect  their  own  supply  lifelines 
which  during  war  run  back  to  the  channel 
ports.  To  accomplish  this,  they  would  have 
to  move  considerable  distances  to  the  north 
to  reach  viable  battle  p>oBltlons.  If  a  sudden 
attack  occurred,  they  would  h*ve  to  make 
this  movement  over  roads  Jammed  with  other 
NATO  troops,  overrun  with  millions  of  refu- 
gees (many  of  whom  would  be  their  own 
wives  and  children  attempting  to  flee)  and 
constantly  attacked  by  low-flying  enemy  air- 
craft. Time  would  be  critical  in  such  a  north- 
ward movement;  only  hoxirs  would  be  avail- 
able to  attempt  to  intercept  and  stem  the 
Soviet  advance.  Yet  during  the  Berlin  Crisis 
of  1961  when  such  a  movement  was  consid- 
ered, days  not  ho\ir8  were  estimated  as  be- 
ing required.  And  this  movement  would  have 
been  conducted  under  peacetime  oondltlonsi 

Even  assuming  that  U.S.  Army  combat  ele- 
ments have  reached  improved  maximums  of 
mobility  and  flexibility  since  1961,  exhibiting 
these  qualities  would  require  absolute  tacti- 
cal air  supMlority.  I  know  of  no  military 
planner  who  honestly  assumes  that  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  wUl  attain  such  absolute  superior- 
ity (which  it  enjoyed  over  Western  Europe 
In  194S)  until  a  considerable  period  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities.  And  there  are  some 
who  doubt  if  it  oould  ever  attain  such  a  de- 
gree of  superiority. 

But  if  we  assume  that  VS.  forces  uHll 
have  absolute  air  superiority,  could  our  80.- 
000  combat  troops  (i.e.  40.000  who  fire  on  the 
enemy)  plus  approximately  260.000  NATO 
combat  troops,  reasonably  be  expected  to 
stop  the  advance  of  Communist  Bloc  troops? 
(Before  answering  we  must  remember  that 
if  we  fight  a  conventional  war  in  Eur(q>e  it 
will  be  with  the  forces  already  there.  The 
Czechoslovaklan  invasion  showed  that  we  can 
no  longer  count  on  a  comfortable  mobiliza- 
tion period  during  which,  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  World  Wars  I  and  n,  more  combat 
troops  can  be  fiown  or  shipped  to  E^^rope 
from  the  U.S.).  Most  military  professionals 
privately  agree  that  the  answw  is  no.  How- 
ever, the  Army  several  years  ago  devl£ed  a 
very  simple  solution  to  this  problem  for 
Congress  and  the  public.  They  can  give  an 
afldnnatlve  answer  because  they  allocate  "tac- 
tical" (I.e.  low-yield)  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
conventional  forces  in  Europe. 

Simple.  Now  our  conventional  forces  can 
offset  the  Soviet  and  satellite  manpower 
advantage  and  delay  their  advance  westward 
by  exploding  large  nvunbera  of  nuclear 
devices  against  them  from  the  very  first 
moments  of  battle. 

MOST    UNCONVENTIONAL 

The  Army  has  been  training  for  years  in 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  such  plans.  Simulated 
use  of  nuclear  weap>ons  Is  written  into  the 
scenario  of  most  major  unit  training  exer- 
cises. In  one  NATO  field  training  maneuver, 
the   Stars  and  Stripes   newspaper  reported 


that  large  numbers  of  simulated  nuclear 
weapons  were  used.  What  was  not  reported 
was  that  while  nuclear  devices  turned  a 
losing  conventional  effort  into  a  winning  one 
It  also  would  have  turned  a  conventional 
war  into  a  nuclear  one.  And  at  the  same 
time  It  was  estimated  by  West  German  press 
sources  that  about  66  percent  of  West  Ger- 
many would  have  been  destroyed.  In  dis- 
cussing low-yield  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons 
we  should  remember  that  the  average  "tac- 
tical" nuclear  weapon  has  the  explosive  force 
of  roughly  one-quarter  to  one-half  the 
destructive  power  of  the  Hiroshima  A-bomb. 
Strictly  In  terms  of  physical  damage  and 
Indiscriminate  loss  of  civilian  and  military 
lives,  the  one-sided  use  of  such  weapons  can 
scarcely  be  called  conventional. 

And  can  we  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  would 
not  use  at  least  equivalent  nuclear  weapons 
In  retaliation?  One  cannot  believe  that  the 
Soviets  will  fight  with  their  rifles  and  con- 
ventional artillery  while  we  destroy  wbole 
divisions  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

THE    PLIGHT    OF    DEPENDENTS 

In  the  event  of  hostilities  the  necessity  of 
using  nuclear  weapons  first  could  present 
the  United  States  with  a  grave  national 
dilemma.  The  President  would  be  faced  with 
the  choice  of  authorizing  the  military  com- 
mander in  Europe  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
(and  thereby  open  a  nuclear  war)  or  deny 
their  use  and  risk  the  loss  of  a  field  army 
and  the  lives  of  nearly  250,000  U.S.  service- 
men and  their  families.  The  choice  between 
Initiating  nuclear  escalation  or  falling  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  fighting  men 
would  not  be  an  attractive  one  for  any 
President.  Yet  every  President  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  faced  with  this  pos- 
sibility as  a  result  of  our  effort  to  maintain 
the  fiction  of  a  conventional  war  capacity  In 
Europe. 

The  choice  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
wives  and  children  of  U.S.  servicemen  would 
be  the  almost  inevitable  victims  of  out 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  If  there  Is  a  warn- 
ing period  before  hostilities  begin  some  of  the 
225,000  dependents  could  be  evacuated  by 
air  and  private  automobile  to  "Safehavens." 
If  hostilities  begin  suddenly — and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  Soviets  Intend  to  pro- 
vide convenient  advance  notice  of  their  at- 
tack— most  officials  are  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  military  dependents  would 
have  to  "standfast"  where  they  are  living. 
These  dependents  would  be  left  to  fend  for 
themselves,  as  would  their  less  fortunate 
civilian  countrymen  who  are  working  or 
traveling  privately  In  Europe  and  who  are  not 
considered  for  assistance  by  U.S.  armed 
forces.  The  soldier-husbands  of  the  military 
dependents  would  have  to  fall  back  toward 
the  Rhine  River  while  covering  their  delay- 
ing action  with  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons. 
In  short,  firing  nuclear  shells  and  rockets 
on  the  Soviet  units,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  West  German  civilians  and  on  their  own 
families.  (In  spite  of  this  potential  disaster, 
the  military  opposed  President  Elsenhower's 
courageous  and  military  sound  decision  in 
late  1960  to  stop  further  movement  of  de- 
pendents to  Ehirope.  This  decision  was  re- 
scinded by  President  Kennedy  In  late  1961 
In  response  to  opposition  from  the  armed 
services,  even  though  no  effective  dependent 
evacuation  plan   had  been  devised.) 

We  have  permitted  the  continuation  of 
our  conventional  structure  to  placate  the 
West  German  government,  not  to  fight  s 
conventional  war.  Our  military  leaders  have 
advocated  retaining  these  forces  because  they 
have  provided  Increased  promotions  and 
pleasant  duty  stations.  These  military  lead- 
ers have  been  comfortable  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  would  not  really  be  expected  to 
fight  a  conventional  war  against  the  formida- 
ble Red  Army,  because  they  could  quickly 
change  such  a  war  into  a  nuclear  one  in 
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which  the  U.S.,  until  recently,  held  a  vast 
advantage.  In  other  words  political  expedi- 
ency and  parochial  service  Interests  have  been 
allowed  to  supercede  national  best  Interests. 
The  presence  of  our  over  200.000-man  con- 
ventional force  in  Europe  Is  fraught  with 
potentially  dangerous  risks  to  our  national 
security  and  Immense  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  mission.  It  is  long  past  time  for 
concerned  civilians  and  military  officers  to 
begin  the  very  difficult  task  of  streanUinlng 
our  force  structures  and  more  responsibility 
rationalizing  their  purpose  in  Europe.  Per- 
haps the  recent  signing  of  the  West  German - 
Soviet  nonaggression  pact  marks  the  histori- 
cal Juncture  for  our  work  to  begin  in  earnest. 

Edwabo  L.  Kino. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presfldent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  76)  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  withdrawn. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST. THE  SOURIS-RED-RAINy. 
THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  RIVER  BASIN  COMMIS- 
SIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-110) 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore fMr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Souris-Red-Rainy,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  New  England  River  Basin  Commis- 
sions for  fiscal  year  1970. 

These  commissions  were  created  imder 
the  Water  Resources  Plarming  Act  of 
1965  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  commissions,  composed  of  State 
and  Federal  members,  if  requested  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  involved. 
The  primary  responsibility  of  these  com- 
missions is  to  plan  for  the  best  use  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  their 
respective  regions. 

I  recently  signed  an  Executive  Order 
setting  up  a  Federal-State  commission 
for  the  Ohio  River  basin.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  commission.  27 
States  containing  over  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  are  now 
Wrticipating  in  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive planning  through  river  basin  com- 
missions. The  documents  which  I  am 


transmitting  tell  the  impressive  story  of 
these  cooperative  activities  and  describe 
the  new  challenges  which  the  commis- 
sions now  confront. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  11, 1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  A  BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  May  7,  1971,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  bill  (S.  70)  an  act 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  2594.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19 
of  title  20  of  the  District  of  Columbia  code 
to  provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share 
in  a  decedent's  p>ersonal  estate  where  the 
share  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  $1,000; 

H.R.  2596.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Pire  Department,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  to  participate 
In  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  Band, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5638.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty 
for  assault  on  a  police  officer  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  Interfering  with 
firemen  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6638.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  9,  1955.  relating  to  school  fare  sub- 
sidy for  transportation  of  school  children 
within  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

HJl.  7931.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Oode  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  small  estates,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HJl.  2594.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  20,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  code  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share  In 
a  decedent's  personal  estate  where  the  share 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  $1,000; 

H.R.  2596.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  11.  1947.  to  authorize  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Plre  Department,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service,  to  participate  In 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  Band, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  6638.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  Interfering  with  fire- 
men in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJL  6638.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  9.  1955.  relating  to  school  fare  sub- 
sidy for  transportation  of  school  children 
within  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 


H.R.  7931.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  estates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  author- 
ize military  active  duty  strengths  for  fis- 
cal year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     86 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

TITLE  IV — REDUCTION  OP  UNITED 
STATES  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  EU- 
ROPE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  number  of  United  States  military 
personnel  stationed  in  Europe  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  without  endangering  the 
security  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  such  a 
reduction  would  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
this  Nation's  balance  of  payments  problem 
and  would  help  avoid  recurring  international 
monetary  crises  involving  the  vfUue  cot  the 
dollar  abroad.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  provide  for  such  a  reduction 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress may  be  used  after  December  31,  1971, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  or  maintaining 
In  Europ>e  any  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  In  excess  of  150,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quested the  prepartion  last  week  of  a 
memorandum  on  this  overall  question  of 
troops  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  King. 
Mr.  King  has  had  extensive  opportu- 
nity to  study  these  questions  both  as  a 
staff  planner  within  the  military  and  as 
a  sensible  and  concerned  citizen  since 
his  retirement.  H:  brings  to  bear  a  clear- 
ness of  presentation  of  the  arguments 
and  a  crispness  of  focus  and  recommen- 
dation that  should  benefit  the  entire 
Senate. 

The  memorandum  is  in  every  resjject 
outstanding.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  memorandum  of  Mr.  King  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
as,  in  effect  to  follow  my  previous  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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RrrSNTION    OF  U.S.   POECB 
WESTEKN    EtmOPE 

OVXRALL    PROBLEM 

Can  the  number  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
personnelstatloned  In  Europe  be  siibstan- 
tlally  retraced  without  seriously  we^enlng 
the  deterrent  capabUity  of  the  NATp  mili- 
tary structure? 

SOME    FACTS   BEARING    ON    THE    PRObLEM 

a.  Over  300.000  U.S.  military  pe-sonnel 
(Including  20.000  In  the  6th  Fleet)  t\jre  sta- 
tioned in  Western  Europe. 

1.  Of  this  number  128  are  general/ 
fleers — or  one   general /flag   oflacer  fo;'  every 
2.343  men. 

2.  About  250.000  of  these  troops 
signed  to  the  tri -service  U.S.  Europeat  Com- 
mand (USEUCOM).  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  indicated  that  half  of  thsse  as 
signed  forces  are  combat  personnel  s  nd  the 
rest  are  support.  Over  170,000  of  the  ^COM 
total  are  U.S.  Army  troops. 

3.  Major  USEUCOM  combat  elemehts  are 
4V3  Army  division  deployed  In  West  Ger- 
many. These  divisions  are  not  1 1  full 
strength.  According  to  Army  Tables  of  Or- 
ganization and  Equipment  the  ag  negate 
full  strength  of  each  of  these  division!  would 
be  around  16.300  men.  It  costs  approx  mately 
$185  million  to  maintain  one  army  <  1  vision 
on  overseas    eacetlme  active  duty  for  a  year. 

4.  There  are  about  113.500  Army  ^nd  Air 

Contl- 
Europe 


Force  personnel  stationed  in  the 
nental  U.S.  committed  to  NATO.  In 
about  2.000  American  personnel  are  ^gaged 
in  maintaining  and  servicing  preiitocked 
equipment  to  be  used  by  these  con  mltted 
forces. 

b.  There  are  nW  approximately  T.QpO  U.S. 
nuclear  warheads  stored  In  Europe 

c.  During  fiscal  year  1971  It  cost  abproxi 
mately   $14   billion  for  the  support    of  U.S. 
general   ptirpose  forces  in   ETurope  aid  the 
forces  In  the  U.S.  committed  to  NATO 

1.  This  total  figure  Includes  opsratlng 
costs  and  estimated  annual  Investn^ent  In 
equipment  and  military  construction. 

2.  Annual  operating  cost  to  maintiiln  U.S 
forces  in  Western  Europe  Is  approximately 
$2.9  bUllon. 

d.  U.S.  defense  expenditures  entering  the 
international  balance  of  payments  In  NATO 
countries  (Including  Canada)  in  flscfil  year 
1970  are  estimated  at  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion, with  about  $1.1  billion  being  s^ent  In 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

1.  For  every  soldier  removed  from  Get-many, 
an  approximate  saving  of  $1,650  In  lidlvid- 
ual  expendittires  on  the  European  e<onomy 
can  be  realized. 

2.  The  withdrawal  and  deactlvatldn  of  2 
mechanized  divisions  now  stationed  In  Eu- 
rope would  result  In  annual  savings  o:'  about 
$1  billion. 

e.  The  TJ3.  forces  In  Europe  have  fcver  79 
real  property  locations  in  seven  countries, 
that  represent  a  total  U.S.  investment  In  ex- 
cess of  $204.5  mllllpn 

f.  Payment  of  land  taxes  In  Great  firltaln 
and  Western  Germany  amounts  to  $49  mil- 
lion annually. 

g.  Approximately  half  of  the  Eiiropean 
Command's  transportation  needs  must  be  ac- 
complished by  European  commercial  lources 
at  a  cost  of  $29  million  In  1969. 

h.  Expenditures  for  employment  o^  Euro- 
pean local  nationals  by  U.S.  forces  amounted 
to  $265  million  from  appropriated  filnds  In 
calendar  year  1969. 

1.  Until  March  1971,  U.S.  citizens  were  In 
most  cases  exciuded  from  filling  local  hire 
vacancies.  I 

1.  Total  operating  costs  of  U.S.  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  European  Commands  1^  fiscal 
year  1970  were  approximately  $87.33  itillllon. 
During  the  same  year  U.S.  ojjeratln^  costs 
of  NATO  headquarters  were  $10,623,03|.0O. 

1.  These  operating  costs  represent  !only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  each  coTJmand. 
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For  example,  the  headquarters  operating  cost 
for  U.S.  Army  Europe  was  only  2.30  per  cent 
of  the  total  fund  It  was  provided  of  $1,761,- 
000,000.00. 

2.  In  addition  to  these  operating  costs  the 
9  U.S.  Army  Command  headquarters,  for  ex- 
ample, contained  26  generals,  1,286  other 
officers  and  1,908  enlisted  men  all  drawing 
higher  salaries  while  performing  command 
or  staff  Jobs. 

J.  While  the  percentage  of  U.S.  GNP  going 
to  defense  has  Increased  over  the  past  20 
years,  that  of  our  NATO  allies  has  declined. 

k.  Major  NATO  ground  forces  presently 
available  In  the  center  region  of  Europe  con- 
sist of  22  division  equivalents. 

1.  This  total  Includes  the  4V3  U.S.  divisions 
but  does  not  Include  two  French  divisions 
not  committed  to  NATO  but  present  In  West 
Germany. 

2.  The  Lisbon  Conference  of  1950  called 
for  a  total  NATO  force  of  90  divisions. 

3.  Few.  if  any,  of  the  22  NATO  divisions  are 
at  full  combat  strength  In  men  or  equipment. 
For  example,  there  are  shortages  of  trained 
NCO's  and  Junior  officers  In  some  of  the  West 
German  divisions. 

1.  Soviet  forces  In  East  Germany  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Defense  Department  to  number 
over  300,000  troops  deployed  In  excess  of  20 
armored  and  motorized  divisions.  Additional 
Soviet  divisions  In  Czechoslovakia,  Poland 
and  Hungary  bring  the  total  Soviet  forces 
outside  the  Soviet  borders  to  over  500,000 
men. 

1.  Estimates  by  SHAPE  Indicate  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  twice  as  many  divi- 
sions In  the  center  region  as  NATO 

2.  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  been  estimated 
to  be  able  to  mobilize  more  than  175  divi- 
sions. 

3.  The  SHAPE  Commander  has  stated  that 
when  "fully  mobilized"  Warsaw  Pact  tank 
forces  outnumber  NATO's  by  3  to  1. 

4.  The  EUCOM  Commander  has  stated  that 
the  Soviets  "have  additional  forces  In  Rus- 
sia which  can  move  forward  rapidly"  to  re- 
inforce the  forces  deployed  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germf.ny. 

m.  Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
provides  that  each  member  may  "take  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary"  and  It  can  act 
individually  and  in  concert  with  other  parties 
In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  on  a  mem- 
ber state.  The  parties  do  not  commit  them- 
selves necessarUy  to  take  military  action  to 
repel  any  attack. 

n.  Article  1 1  of  the  NATO  Treaty  stipulates 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  shall  be 
carried  out  "in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  processes." 

0.  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  stipulates  that 
members  agree  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
attack.  But  no  Sfjeclfic  means  are  expressed 
for  meeting  this  obligation. 

Discussion  pro  and  con  of  substantially 
reducing  U.S.  troop  levels  in  Europe 

Countless  arguments  have  been  advanced 
why  It  Is  not  feasible  or  possible,  to  reduce 
present  U.S.  troop  levels  In  Europe.  Gener- 
ally these  arguments  follow  fixed  patterns 
and  are  based  on  hypothetical  assumptions 
and  predictions.  A  synthesis  of  these  con 
arguments  can  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  U.S.  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense concept  that  the  Soviets  might  risk  a 
military  move  In  Europe  if  they  believed 
American  strategic  nuclear  power  had  been 
checked  and  NATO  conventional  forces  were 
seriously  weakened. 

2.  A  rigid  concomitant  belief  by  these  two 
U.S.  Dejjartments  in  the  doctrine  of  flexible 
response,  which  poses  present  U.S.  conven- 
tional troop  levels  as  a  necessity  to  counter 
any  conventional  war  attack  by  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  without  an  early  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons. 

a.  As  part  of  this  argument  the  case  Is 


also  made  that  NATO  conventional  forces 
must  be  maintained  at  current  levels  so  they 
can  effectively  meet  any  low  level  Soviet  or 
Warsaw  Pact  military  "probe"  of  the  NATO 
area  without  having  to  go  to  nuclear  war  to 
counter  such  a  probing  action. 

b.  Also  cited  as  support  for  this  argument 
are  the  agreed  NATO  contingencies  of  (i) 
limited  unexpected  conflicts  which  could  give 
rise  to  larger  hostilities.  (2)  crises  preceded 
by  a  period  of  political  tension  which  could 
occur  after  a  period  of  several  weeks  or 
months.  It  Is  advanced  that  these  contin- 
gencies preclude  a  thin  forward  defense  be- 
cause such  a  defense  woxild  Invite  "probes", 
while  a  balanced  posture  makes  them  less 
likely  and  In  effect  deters  all  such  options. 

3.  The  belief  that  any  substantial  with- 
drawals would  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
causation  that  would  ultimately  unravel  the 
the  entire  NATO  alliance. 

4.  Concern  that  the  psychological  shock 
on  our  European  allies  (particularly  the 
West  German)  of  a  substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  troops  would  be  devastating  to  their 
morale  and  would  Inevitably  lead  to  eventual 
Soviet  dominance  in  Western  Europe.  This 
result  is  predicated  on  the  premise  that  any 
substantial  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
would  be  the  start  of  reduced  European  force 
levels  and  cause  the  Europeans  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  significance  of  their  own 
armed  forces  ability  to  deter  Soviet  attack. 
This  would  then  cause  them  to  seek  a  hurried 
accommodation  with  the  Svolet  Union. 

a.  As  an  adjunct  to  this  argument  It  Is 
also  postulated  that  a  substantial  U.S.  force 
reduction  would  (In  the  minds  of  the  Eiuo- 
peans)  signal  a  return  to  U.S.  isolationism 
and  indicate  that  the  U.S.  would  not  defend 
Western  Europe  militarily.  This  Is  viewed  as 
the  rationale  for  a  concurrent  rise  of  Soviet 
Infiuence  and  eventual  domination  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

b.  Another  variation  of  this  argument  Is 
the  West  Germany  position  that  substantial 
US.  troop  cuts  would  demoralize  Western 
European  public  opinion  and  convert  the 
current  mood  of  detente  with  the  Soviets 
Into  one  of  appeasement. 

5.  The  conviction  that  unilateral  force 
reductions  would  weaken  our  hand  In  the 
current  hope  of  negotiating  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  for  mutual  balanced  troop 
reductions. 

6.  Belief  that  dollar  savings  Inherent  in  a 
substantial  troop  reduction  in  Europe  would 
be  Insignificant  in  relation  to  the  risk  to  our 
national  security. 

7.  State  and  Defense  contention  that  forces 
approaching  current  levels  must  remain  in 
Europe  since  forces  hastily  returned  during 
a  crisis  are  not  as  effective  as  those  stationed 
In  Europe. 

a.  A  buffer  to  this  argtunent  is  made  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  SHAPE 
Commander  General  Goodpaster,  who  argue 
that  It  Is  not  feasible  to  reduce  even  the 
logistics  "tall"  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 
They  consider  that  such  support  troops  are 
vital  for  the  time  when  additional  U.S. 
troops  are  fiown  to  Europe  during  a  crisis. 
They  further  contend  that  troops  should  not 
be  reduced,  but  if  cuts  must  be  made,  they 
should  be  made  In  combat  forces  rather  than 
support  forces. 

8.  Department  of  State  belief  that  an  over- 
riding political  argument  against  substantial 
reductions  arises  out  of  the  transitional  na- 
ture of  the  early  1970's  In  Europe  and  that 
troop  cuts  should  not  be  made  during  this 
transitional  period  for  fear  of  Introducing  a 
destabilizing  factor,  which  would  seriously 
limit  our  capacity  to  achieve  effectively  an 
optimum  future  relationship  with  Western 
Europe. 

In  considering  the  counterweight  pro  argu- 
ments for  making  a  substantial  troop  reduc- 
tion, It  Is  necessary  to  measure  the  above  con 
arguments  against  a  criteria  of  what  these 
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0  S.  troops  actually  do  in  a  combat  sense  to 
defend  the  national  security.  And  within 
that  context  to  critically  analyze  the  basic 
validity  of  the  counter  arguments  advanced. 
The  article  attached  as  Appendix  1  covers 
some  of  the  specific  problems  that  relate  to 
our  conventional  troop  deployments  In  Eu- 
rope and  is  an  overview  of  what  otir  troops 
actually  do.  Briefly  stated,  our  4%  divisions 
deployed  In  West  Germany  are  a  delaying 
force  which  Is  badly  positioned  and  Insuffi- 
cient to  accomplish  Its  primary  mission  of 
retarding  Soviet  ground  advance  Into  West- 
ern Europe.  Due  to  Its  Inferiority  In  numbers 
of  actual  combat  soldiers,  poor  tactical  or- 
ganization and  positioning.  It  must  basically 
rely  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  for  any 
hope  of  successfully  accomplishing  its  mis- 
sion, and  In  fact  for  its  own  salvation  In  the 
event  of  a  determined  attack  by  the  Red 

Army. 

Anyone  considering  the  argument  against 
substantial  troop  reductions  should  do  so 
against  the  background  of  the  above-men- 
tioned negative  facets  of  our  European  con- 
ventional troop  deployments.  From  that 
pomt  it  then  becomes  possible  to  more  per- 
ceptively answer  the  arguments.  Briefly, 
those  answers  can  be  stated  as  follows: 
Analysis  of  Con  Argument   1,  that   Soviets 

might  attack  after  checkmating  American 

strategic  nuclear  power  and  in  the  event 

of  a  weakening  of  our  present  conventional 

forces 

The  two  substantive  points  made  do  not 
factually  fit  with  the  actual  conditions  they 
postulate.  For  example,  the  so-called  check- 
ing of  American  strategic  nuclear  power 
through  nuclear  weapons  parity  (and  It 
should  be  remembered  that  latest  Intelli- 
gence reports  credit  the  U.S.  with  4,000  nu- 
clear warheads  to  the  Soviet's  1800)  or  arms 
limitation,  does  not  remove  the  ultimate 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  mutual  destruc- 
tion at  the  option  of  either  of  the  super- 
powers. It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Soviets  are  quite  aware  that  any  military 
move  into  Western  Europe  would  be  looked 
upon  by  us  as  a  threat  to  our  vital  Interests. 
They  would  make  such  a  move  only  after 
carefully  calculating  the  nuclear  balance  and 
probable  weapons,  not  the  current  conven- 
tional troop  levels  which  they  already  know 
they  can  handily  defeat  In  conventional 
battle.  It  Is  (and  will  continue  to  be)  the 
weight  of  American  nuclear  response  and 
the  possibility  of  mutual  national  destruc- 
tion that  would  ensue,  that  restrains  any 
Soviet  predilection  toward  military  adven- 
tures In  Europe. 

It  Is  this  fear  far  more  than  It  Is  the 
nimibers  of  men,  planes,  tanks  and  guns 
that  they  would  face  In  making  such  a  move. 
In  a  historical  context  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Red  Army  drove  several  mil- 
lion of  the  Nazi  Whermacbts'  finest  combat 
veterans  back  Into  Western  Europe  in  1946, 
and  In  the  process  lost  millions  of  their  own 
population.  It  Is  inconceivable  to  my  mind 
to  Imagine  that  this  same  people  and  Army, 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  will  this  soon  after 
those  staggering  niunbers  of  dead,  be  In- 
clined to  launch  an  aggressive  war  Into  West- 
em  Europe  and  accept  the  countless  deaths 
that  a  nuclear  (or  conventional)  war  would 
surely  bring.  Conversely,  it  is  equally  un- 
likely that  a  people  who  have  sustained  and 
recovered  from  such  previous  monumental 
losses  In  war  would  long  be  deterred  from  a 
military  action  by  the  prospect  of  fighting 
2  or  4^,  or  20  U.S.  divisions  in  conventional 
battle;  If  that  was  the  only  alternative  to  a 
direct  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
Mother  Russia. 

We  should  remember  the  Russians  tradi- 
tionally are  a  brave,  but  not  foolhardy, 
people.  I  fall  to  see  the  raOonallty  In  an  argu- 
ment that  a  bureaucratic  Soviet  government 
and  its  armed  forces  would,  or  could,  call  on 
their  people  to  again  accept  millions  of  dead 


solely  for  the  purpose  of  an  expanslonlstlc 
military  grab  of  Western  Europe.  This  files 
In  the  face  of  all  logic  and  most  past  Euro- 
pean history. 

Analysis  of  Con  Argument  2,  that  the  credi- 
bility of  the  doctrine  of  flexibile  response 
depends  on  present  troop  levels 
This  Is  a  specious  argument  that  has  been 
used  long  beyond  the  time  it  was  true.  It  Is 
a  military  Justification  for  maintaining  large 
numbers  of  Army  troops  (with  the  accom- 
panying high-rank  Justifying  headquarters 
and  support  commands  and  career-rewarding 
overseas  base  li'i'lng)  stationed  Indefinitely 
in  Central  Europe.  It  Is  a  specious  argument 
because  present  troop  levels  do  not  In  fact 
offer  a  valid  fiexlble  response  to  a  deter- 
mined Soviet  conventional  attack  at  any 
level  of  force  or  purpose.  But  rather  are  too 
weak  to  effectively  react  (the  Berlin  Crisis 
of  1961  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  weak- 
ness when  the  strongest  conventional  reac- 
tion we  dared  make  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  and  closing  of  the  Autobahn  to 
Berlin,  was  to  dispatch  one  less-than- 
brigade-strength  force  to  Berlin  and  this 
force  was  then  ignomlllously  forced  to  dis- 
mount from  Its  vehicles  Inside  East  Ger- 
many and  be  counted  by  Soviet  officers  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  pass  to  Berlin).  At 
the  same  time  this  force  is  too  large  to  per- 
mit effective  flexibility  in  the  manner  of  U.S. 
response  to  any  level  of  Soviet  military  ac- 
tion. 

For  example,  under  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cles 5  and  1 1  of  the  NATO  Treaty  all  members 
might  not  choose  to  react  mllltartly  to  all 
levels  of  Soviet  military  action.  Their  con- 
stitutional processes  might  Inhibit  or  restrict 
a  military  response.  After  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience public  opinion  in  the  VB.  could  In 
the  near  future  conceivably  not  be  favorable 
to  an  automatic  military  reaction  to  all  levels 
of  Soviet  action  In  Western  Europe.  However, 
with  present  force  levels  stationed  In  Etu^jpe, 
the  U.S.  has  no  option  but  to  become  Involved 
In  a  conventional  military  response.  Such  a 
conventional  response  Is  In  fact  too  weak  to 
have  much  chance  of  success  even  with  all 
NATO  allies  participating  and  foredoomed  to 
early  failure  If  some  would  choose  not  to 
initially  engage  In  a  military  response. 

But  this  U.S.  force  Is  too  large  (over  170,000 
men  and  149,000  dependents  with  the  7th 
Army  alone)  to  permit  the  President  any  de- 
gree of  flexibility,  or  the  U.S.  constitutional 
processes  time  to  function  effectively  In  re- 
gfard  to  a  response  to  almost  any  form  of  real 
or  Imagined  Tonkin  Gulf-type  attack  in 
Western  Europe.  The  protection  of  the  lives 
of  a  fleld  army  of  U.S.  fighting  men  and  their 
families,  would  take  precedence  over  all  other 
legitimate  questions  of  U.S.  national  best  In- 
terests at  the  time.  Because  of  their  numbers 
and  positioning  the  U.S.  forces  would  have  to 
be  engaged  in  Immediate  fighting.  Yet  be- 
cause of  the  Insufficiency  of  these  same  num- 
bers to  fight  effectively  in  conventional  bat- 
tle, there  would  be  the  urgent  need  to  permit 
them  to  fire  the  Atomic  Demolition  Muni- 
tions (ADM)  mines  during  the  first  hours  of 
any  level  of  conflict.  And  there  would  be  the 
follow-on  need  for  them  to  quickly  resort  to 
further  tactical  nuclear  weapon  fires  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  being  pocketed  In  the 
Southern  German  salient.  The  probability  of 
early  use  of  nuclear  wapons  is  not  supposi- 
tion. This  use  is  written  Into  the  7th  Army 
battle  plans. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  General  Good- 
paster  alluded  to  this  when  he  stated:  "If 
an  enemy  were  to  come  at  us  with  all  the 
forces  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  could  generate 
and  were  to  sustain  and  press  his  attack  re- 
gardless of  the  losses  that  he  took,  after  a 
short  period  of  time  (Italics  supplied)  It 
would  be  probable  that  at  least  In  some 
areas  we  would  have  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons  in  order  to  hold."  At  anotho:  point 


when  asked  what  the  NATO  situation  would 
be  45  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In 
Europe  with  both  sides  using  only  conven- 
tional forces.  General  Goodpaster  replied,  "I 
believe  that  there  Is  a  probability  that  It 
would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  support 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons."  General  Lyman 
Lemnitzer,  SHAPE  Commander  from  1962 
to  1969,  has  stated,  "One  of  the  greatest 
problems  that  would  confront  NATO  today 
would  be  a  large  conventional  attack.  Then 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  decision  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  or  he  defeated." 

These  statements  and  7th  Army  training 
exercises  In  which  simulated  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  are  routinely  used,  would 
seem  to  discredit  the  concept  that  present 
force  levels  guarantee  flexibility  and  pre- 
clude the  early  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 
The  same  war  plans  and  exercises  also  mini- 
mize the  posslbUlty  of  limited  Soviet  probes 
in  favor  of  preparation  for  a  massive  attack 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  through  the  Fulda 
and  Hof  "gaps".  This  military  planning  Is 
generally  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
an  attack  will  follow  a  period  of  Increasing 
tensions  which  will  permit  the  evacuation  of 
dependents,  repositioning  of  7th  Army  forces 
and  reinforcement  from  the  United  States. 
This  warning  time  allows  a  thickening  of 
what  Is  actually  a  presently  "thin"  forward 
defense  being  planned  for  a  very  shallow 
theater  of  operations  with  France  no  longer 
militarily  In  NATO.  From  a  factual  military 
standpoint  present  troop  levels  do  not  con- 
clusively deter  the  possibility  of  rather  un- 
likely probes,  nor  give  much  probability  of 
successfully  conventional  defense  sigalnst 
major  attack.  It  wotild  require  a  much  larger 
cornmltment  of  troops  than  either  the  U.S. 
or  our  NATO  allies  can  afford  to  do  this. 
Analysis  of  Con  Argument  3,  that  any  sub- 
stantial withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  would 
set  in  motion  an  unraveling  of  the  NATO 
alliance 

This  argument  Is  purely  hypothetical.  No 
substantial  evidence  has  been  Eulvanced  to 
support  this  thesis,  nor  Is  there  any  historical 
precedent  which  would  indicate  that  such 
an  unraveling  of  the  alliance  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  phasedown  of  U.S.  troop 
levels  to  a  force  of,  say,  100.000  men.  Within 
the  alliance  there  have  been  past  reduc- 
tions of  U.S.  and  British  force  levels,  as  well 
as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  10  French 
divisions  from  the  NATO  military  command. 
This  did  not  set  In  motion  a  chain  of  causa- 
tion that  has  led  toward  collapse  of  the  alli- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  it  has  caused  re- 
doubled effort  by  the  remaining  members 
to  attempt  to  Improve  the  capability  of  the 
alliance.  There  Is  no  substantive  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  further  reduction  of  U.S. 
troop  levels  could  not  be  used  to  stimulate 
Increased  European  Initiative  and  Interest 
In  strengthening  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Analysis  of  Con  Argument  4,  concerning  the 
psychological  shock  that  substantial  troop 
reduction  would  have  on  our  European 
allies  and  which  would  result  in  eventual 
Soviet  dominance  over  Europe 
The  substance  of  this  argument  has  been 
stated  by  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs, 
"The  psychological  shock  on  our  European 
allies  of  an  American  withdrawal  from  Eu- 
rope would  be  devastating.  The  glacial  pres- 
sures of  Soviet  power  upon  a  Western  Europe 
that  knows  Itself  to  be  militarily  weak  and 
politically  divided  would  In  due  course.  In- 
sure effective  Soviet  dominance."  Further- 
more, Mr.  Hillenbrand  Indicated  that  It 
"would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  diplomacy" 
to  convince  the  Eiux)peans  that  any  substan- 
tial withdrawal  did  not  mark  the  end  of 
the  effective  American  oommltment  to  de- 
fend Western  Europe  even  If  100,000  or  more 
U.S.  troops  remained  In  Etu-ope. 
The  foundation  of  this  view  Is  more  emo- 
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tlonal  conjectTire  designed  to  Justify  a  con- 
tinuation ot  tbe  status  quo  In  Europe,  than 
an  ac(rurate  assessment  of  what  Is  llk^y  to 
happen  If  U.S.  military  force  levels  are 
reduced.  There  would  of  course  be  som«  Ini- 
tial adverse  reaecion  on  the  part  o^  our 
European  allies  to^^  substantial  troop  cut. 
But  I  can  not  belike  It  would  be  of  any- 
where near  devastating  proportions  to  pver- 
all  European  morale  and  will  to  defend  them- 
selves (and  I  have  lived  In  Europe  9  ojr  the 
past  17  years  eoid  have  friends  there) . 

I  fall  to  find  the  logic  In  the  reasoning 
that  even  an  adverse  psychological  reaction 
to  a  cut  In  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  could  cause  cltlzeas  of 
Great  Britain  or  West  Oermany  to  lose  con- 
fidence In  their  own  national  armed  ftwces' 
ability  to  defend  them.  If  the  level  of  oonfl- 
denoe  Is  truly  that  low.  then  NATO  is  lU  fact 
a  thin  reed.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  case. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  reduction  to  a  fotce  of 
over  100,000  U.S.  troops  In  Europe  wo\id  In 
the  mind  of  the  average  European  4gnal 
a  return  by  the  U.8.  to  pre-World  War  n 
Isolationism.  The  European  Is  quite  aware 
that  our  own  people  are  suffering  devastating 
psychological  shocks  In  the  cities  alcross 
America.  He  Is  aware  of  unemploymenrt,  fl- 
nanclal  problems  and  our  war-wear)ness. 
Though  he  may  regret  the  occurrence  of  sub- 
stantial troop  reductions,  he  Is  far  inore 
likely  In  the  long  run  to  xinderstand  tha  rea- 
sons that  require  that  they  be  made,  than 
he  Is  to  hysterically  lose  heart  and  tu^  to 
an  accommodation  with  the  Rttsslani^  We 
fall  to  understand  the  worldllnes  and  f  ma- 
turity of  the  European  people  when  wej  give 
serious  credence  to  such  tmreasoned  behfivlor 
on  their  part. 

In  consideration  of  a  remaining  forte  of 
over  100.000  U.S.  soldiers  In  Europe,  ouricon- 
tlnued  nuclear  guarantees  and  the  missive 
caoltal  investment  and  control  exercised  by 
U.S.  firms  doing  business  In  Western  Eutope; 
It  Is  highly  unrealistic  to  conclude  tliat  a 
reduction  of  two  divisions  from  West  Oer- 
many will  automatically  trigger  a  rtSe  of 
Soviet  Influence  throughout  Western  Ettfope. 
If  numbers  of  divisions  were  the  criteria  for 
a  position  of  dominating  Influence  In  West- 
em  Europe,  the  Soviets  would  have  long  held 
such  a  position.  It  shoiild  be  recognized 
that  a  substantial  withdrawal  of  Ameflcan 
business  enterprise  would  do  more  to  [pro- 
mote the  Imoact  of  a  Soviet  domlnatidn  In 
Western  Europe  than  the  removal  of  aT few 
divisions. 

The  first  steps  toward  a  Eurot>ean 
(chiefly  West  Oerman)  detente  with  Rfissia 
have  been  made.  France  has  previously  made 
an  attempt  to  achieve  some  form  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Neither  of  these 
steps  have  produced  any  noticeable  demoral- 
ization of  the  Western  European  people. 
French  efforts  under  DeOauIle  at  wooing 
Russia  did  not  create  any  widespread  Jeel- 
ing  of  appeasement  among  the  West  Ger- 
mans for  example.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
current  West  German  efforts  at  detents  are 
directed  toward  the  easing  of  tensions  In 
Central  Europe.  It  Is  equally  difficult  to  ac- 
cept that  a  reduction  of  even  half  of,  the 
current  U.S.  force  levels  in  Europe  would  cre- 
ate In  European  minds  such  and  attitude  of 
demoralization  that  they  wotild  turn  trom 
detente  to  appeasement.  This  reasoning  Ig- 
nores the  French  withdrawal  from  NATO 
and  subsequent  efforts  at  detente  with  Rus- 
sia that  did  not  produce  an  app>eas«itient 
attitude.  It  also  fails  to  give  full  consl4era- 
tlon  to  the  weight  of  the  continued  Aiikeri- 
can  presence  and  nuclear  guarantees  that 
stlU  would  exist  after  a  troop  reduction. 

Analysis  of  Con  Argument  S,  that  unilaiferal 
force  reductions  toould  weaken  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position  with  the  Soviet^  for 
mutual  balanced  trooj}  reductions 
For  years  Western  statesmen  have  de^ed 

the   Soviet   goals   in   Central   Europe   sa   a 


continuation  of  a  divided  Germany,  a  re- 
moval of  all  American  troops  from  'Europe 
and  the  dismemberment  of  NATO.  Assum- 
ing that  this  definition  la  accurate.  It  would 
seem  that  U.S.  force  levels  would  not  be  a 
decisive  factor  In  negotiating  mutual  troop 
reductions.  Soviet  overall  goals  would  ap- 
pear to  dictate  that  It  would  be  equally  as 
Important  to  remove  a  remaining  100,000- 
plus  U.S.  troops  as  to  remove  3(X),000  troops. 
Any  level  of  U.S.  force  maintained  In  Central 
Europe  would  be  a  bargaining  agent  toward 
mutual  reductions. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  these  mutual 
reductions  must  be  on  a  man-for-man  or 
dlvlslon-for-dlvlslon  basis.  Obviously,  such 
reductions  would  favor  the  Soviets  who  have 
a  preponderant  strength  to  begin  with.  Any 
mutual  reductions  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  on  a  relative  basis  and  this  could  be 
arranged  as  well  with  150,000  UJS.  troc^s  as 
with  300,000  troops.  The  key  to  the  Issue  Is 
the  Warsaw  Pact  sincerity  In  desiring  mutual 
reductions.  To  date,  they  have  insisted  that 
any  discussions  concerning  mutual  balanced 
force  reductions  must  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  European  security  conference — 
something  our  Secretary  of  State  and  tbe 
NATO  foreign  ministers  oppose  In  principle. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  such  an  Impasse  of  opinion 
between  East  and  West  Is  going  to  be  re- 
solved In  the  foreseeable  future  and  this  In 
fact  implies  that  the  U.S.  must  continue 
present  force  levels  for  an  indefinite  period 
uatu  the  question  of  a  ETuropean  security 
conference  can  be  settled.  Such  a  position  is 
tantamount  to  sajrlng  that  U.S.  force  levels 
in  Europe  will  remain  the  same  for  an  Inde- 
terminate number  of  years — possibly  another 
decade. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  speaking  In 
relation  to  the  U.S.  troop  reductions  In 
Europe  in  1967  stated  that  he  favored  those 
reductions  "not  only  because  they  were  steps 
of  economy,  but  also  because  they  con- 
stituted a  tension-lessening  signal  to  the  So- 
viet Union."  The  withdrawals  that  Secretary 
Rusk  referred  to  represented  a  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  below  their  pre-19ei  Berlin  Crisis 
strength,  and  came  at  a  time  when  world 
tensions  were  steadily  increasing  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  escalated  in  intensity.  Tet  these 
reductions  did  not  produce  any  collapse  of 
European  morale,  nor  did  they  set  in  motion 
any  chain  of  causation  that  caused  the  So- 
viets to  exploit  our  position  In  Berlin  that 
was  weakened  by  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  The  further  thinning  out 
of  our  manpower  and  equipment  from  our 
Euroi>ean  based  troops  for  use  in  Vietnam  In 
1968  and  1969  did  not  result  In  any  Soviet 
moves  to  take  advantage  of  our  weakened 
forces.  In  fact,  it  was  during  this  period  that 
continued  Soviet  troop  transfers  from  Europe 
to  the  Siberian  front  with  China  occurred. 

No  public  evidence  available  to  date  Indi- 
cates that  our  force  levels  in  Europe  neces- 
sarily play  a  decisive  role  in  the  possibility 
of  gaining  mutual  balanced  force  reductions. 
On  this  question  it  appears  that  the  Intent 
and  purposes  of  both  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  alliances  Is  far  more  important  to  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  than  the  tactical  question 
of  the  precise  number  of  troops  Involved. 

Analysis  of  Con  Argument  6,  which  stresses 
that  the  actual  dollar  savings  involved  in 
a  substantial  U.S.  troop  reduction  would 
be  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  grave 
risk  to  our  national  security 
The  fiscal  year  cost  of  maintaining  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  and  those  In  the  U.S.  com- 
mitted to  Europe,  is  put  at  $14  billion.  U.S. 
annual   balance-of-payment  costs   in  NATO 
countries  are  estimated  at  $1.7  billion.  At 
present   offset  agreements   with   West   Ger- 
many balance  out  only  some  of  these  costs. 
If  U.S.  force  levels  were  cut  In  half,  it  would 
be  possible  to  realize  savings  in  the  range 
of  $500  million  or  more  under  current  con- 
ditions. These  savings  could  eventually  be 
substantially  much  more  than  that  amount. 


if  we  take  Into  account  the  future  increased 
pay  scales  envisioned  for  our  armed  forces 
and  the  growing  Inflation  In  Europe. 

Opponents  to  troop  cuts  cite  the  fact 
that  unless  the  troops  brought  back  are 
demobilized  they  still  must  be  paid  the 
same  amounts.  The  divisions  returned  could 
be  deactivated.  But  even  if  they  are  not 
the  money  they  spend  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  American  rather  than  E^^ropean 
businessmen.  It  wotild  thus  directly  return 
to  the  American  economy.  Another  argument 
put  forward  is  that  If  U.S.  force  levels  were 
cut.  West  Oermany  would  no  longer  pay  off- 
set costs  on  the  same  magnitude  as  today. 
Of  course  the  balance-of-payment  costs 
would  not  continue  on  the  magnitude  that 
the  are  today  either,  if  two  divisions  (with 
all  their  sustaining  elements)  were  returned 
from  Europe. 

Since  there  Is  no  clear  argument  on  how 
the  removal  of  two  U.S.  divisions  from  West- 
ern Europe  presents  a  grave  threat  to  U.S. 
national  security.  It  is  difficult  to  equate  ac- 
curately this  statement  to  the  very  real 
possibility  of  effecting  anniutl  savings  In  U.8. 
balance-of-payment  costs  in  excess  of  $800 
million. 

Analysis  of  Con  Argument  7.  that  force  levels 
must  remain  the  same  because  forces  hast- 
ily returned  during  a  crisis  are  not  as  effec- 
tive  as   those  permanently   stationed  <n 

Europe 

This  argument  has  little  historical  mill- 
tary  substance  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.  In  two  world  wars  U.S.  forces  have  tra- 
ditionally fought  well  In  Europe  over  battle 
terrain  they  had  never  seen  before.  Besides, 
battlefields  change  from  day-to-day  as  do  the 
personnel  fighting  the  battle.  Therefore  fam- 
iliarity with  initial  battle  terrain  has  Uttle 
actual  effect  alter  the  first  day  or  two  of 
combat.  If  they  are  well  trained,  newly  ar- 
rived forces  woTild  be  every  bit  as  effective  as 
those  permanently  stationed  In  Europe. 

In  a  letter  of  April  27.  1970.  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  In  commenting  on  Senate 
Resolution  292,  stated.  "Additional  redeploy- 
ments would  bring  such  disadvantages  as  the 
loss  of  constant  liaison  with  forces  on  our 
fianks,  danger  of  massive  confusion  in  a  crisis 
situation  and  increased  risks  to  our  forces  as 
they  moved  forward  into  position.  Moreover, 
any  division  we  redeployed  to  the  U  S.  could 
only  be  returned  to  Europe  quickly  if  we 
preposition  its  equipment  and  rely  on  air- 
lift for  return  of  the  forces.  Since  we  already 
preposition  equipment  for  some  of  our  U.S. 
based  divisions,  any  additional  reliance  on  re- 
deployment with  preposltionlng  would  strain 
not  only  our  transport  capability  but  also 
reception  facilities  in  Eiirope." 

Most  of  these  reasons  are  straw  men.  Due 
to  the  high  personnel  turnover  in  Europe  the 
Infantry  combat  units  that  I  commanded 
there  seldom  were  half  the  men  In  them 
who  were  even  faintly  familiar  with  the  ter- 
rain over  which  our  emergency  mission  called 
for  us  to  fight.  Liaison  with  forces  on  the 
flanks  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  headquarters  higher  than  di- 
vision level.  The  Army  has  had  twenty  yean 
to  plan  for  the  forward  movement  of  VS. 
forces  in  Western  Europe  in  time  of  crisis. 
If  there  exists  today  a  real  possibility  of 
"massive  confusion"  and  "increased  risks  to 
our  forces"  then  two  decades  of  Army  C<Kn- 
manders  and  staff  planners  have  failed  to  do 
their  job.  If  such  a  situation  truly  exists  then 
all  U.S.  divisions  should  probably  be  with- 
drawn from  West  Germany.  They  can't  hope 
to  flght  and  stay  there  H  they  cannot  be 
efficiently  reinforced  In  the  forward  battle 
areas. 

The  problem  of  preposltionlng  division 
equipment  and  the  subsequent  requirement 
for  a  second  costly  set  in  the  UJ3.  Is  an  aU 
dodge.  There  are  many  ways  this  seemingly 
Insurmountable  problem  could  be  overcome. 
And  none  would  be  as  costly  in  balance  of 
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payments  as  keeping  the  divisions  in  Europe. 
One  is  to  dual-base  our  stateside  divisions 
that  are  committed  to  Europe,  with  U.S.  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reserve  divisions  and  have 
each  of  these  divisions  use  the  same  set  of 
heavy  division  equipment  In  the  U.8. 

If  the  division  returned  to  Europe  this 
heavy  equipment  could  be  left  In  the  U.S.  for 
use  by  the  Guard  or  Reserve  division  when  it 
was  mobilized.  Or.  some  of  It  could  be  air- 
lifted with  the  division  to  Europe.  At  present 
enough  equipment  for  approximately  two 
divisions  13  preposltloned  in  Eiirope.  The 
equipment  for  two  more  divisions  could  be 
maintained  afloat  In  East  Coast  ports  and 
could  arrive  In  Europe  within  9  to  16  days. 
The  U.S.  airlift  capacity  would  require  at 
least  that  long  to  transport  4  divisions  to  Eu- 
rope. In  any  event  It  Is  not  feasible  to  be- 
lieve that  in  time  of  crisis  In  Europe,  the 
nation  that  can  put  men  on  the  moon  can- 
not expeditiously  move  two  divisions  and 
their  equipment  to  Europe  In  less  than  two 
weeks. 

It  also  makes  little  sense  to  me  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  excessive  logistics 
"tail"  in  position  to  service  additional  divi- 
sions that  will  theoretically  be  flown  to  Eu- 
rope during  a  crisis,  if  those  divisions  face 
the  danger  of  "massive  confusion"  and  "in- 
creased risks"  during  forward  movement  to 
battle.  Yet  despite  these  evident  dangers  and 
risks,  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  SHAPE  Com- 
mander advocate  withdrawing  the  combat 
divisions  rather  than  the  logistics  support 
forces.  Their  concern  points  up  the  fact  that 
under  today's  Army  tactical  organization 
there  mttst  be  a  huge  logistics  base  before  the 
U.S.  Army  can  commence  to  flght.  This  is  an 
organizational  concept  which  must  be 
changed  If  the  Army  is  going  to  ever  again 
flght  austerely  and  effectively  anywhere  In 
tbe  world. 

Analysis  of  Con  Argument  8,  concerning  the 
transitional  nature  of  the  early  1970's  in 
Europe  and  the  contention  that  troop  cuts 
icould  inject  a  destabilizing  factor 
Europe   has   been    in   transition   at   least 
since  1870  and  wUl  no  doubt  continue  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  have  been  nvun- 
erous  dlstabllizlng  factors  injected  Into  the 
NATO  scene  over  the   past   ten   years.   The 
rejection  of  British  entry  Into  the  Common 
Market  and  French  withdrawal  from  NATO, 
could  be  cited  as  two  more  recent  examples. 
Yet  none  of  these  serious  factors  have  pro- 
duced a  collapse  of  the  alliance  on  the  scale 
that  is  being  so  dlrely  predicted  if  the  U.S. 
withdraws   two   Army    divisions    and    their 
sustaining  troops  from  Europe. 

To  accept  the  transitional  argument  Is  to 
accept  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
indefinitely  to  provide  a  level  of  conven- 
tional defense  for  our  NATO  allies  that  they 
have  clearly  demonstrated  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  provide  for  themselves.  This  conven- 
tional defense  is  of  questionable  value  and 
comes  at  excessive  coet  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Is  also  in 
a  period  of  trEtnsitlon.  And  this  translstional 
period  in  our  country  demands  that  we  re- 
duce our  overseas  balance  of  payments  in 
order  that  these  millions  may  be  available 
to  assist  us  through  our  period  of  changing 
priorities.  As  an  American  the  vrell-belng 
of  our  country  seems  to  me  a  far  more  over- 
riding argument  than  a  theoretical  risk  to 
our  national  security  postulated  by  Efuro- 
peans  who  do  not  want  to  divert  their  money 
and  manpower  to  defend  themselves.  These 
Europeans  are  supported  by  ovir  own  State 
and  Defense  people  who  for  many  bureau- 
cratic reasons  desire  to  maintain  the  Cold 
War  status  quo  In  Europe  Indefinitely. 

It  Is  true  that  the  jwosperity  of  the  UJS. 
and  Western  Europe  has  advanced  markedly 
during  the  past  years  of  NATO.  But  the  time 
lias  now  come  when  economic  good  sense 
dictates  that  U.S.  defense  forces  In  Europe 
must  be  reduced  In  our  own  best  Interest. 


To  further  delay  these  reductions  In  the 
hope  of  achieving  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  called  on  "optimum  future  re- 
lationship" Is  to  overlook  our  past  efforts 
of  twenty  years  while  risking  the  sacrifice 
of  our  own  national  future  in  the  bargain. 

GENERAL  COMKCNrS  AND  CONCLUSION 

Despite  argvunents  to  the  contrary,  U.S. 
troop  levels  In  Euro{>e  should  be  reduced 
by  the  equivalent  of  two  divisions  and  their 
sustaining  troops  (roughly  100,000  men). 
Additionally,  at  least  another  50,000  men 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  layers  of  U.S. 
Command  headquarters  (such  as  EUCOM. 
USAREUR.  USAFE  and  USNAVEUR)  and 
non-USEUCOM  forces  such  as  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Oroups.  The  number  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  stored  In  Etirope  should 
be  reduced.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  political  and  military  con- 
sequences of  the  possible  emplacement  and 
use  of  Atomic  Demolition  Mines  (ADM) 
during  an  emergency.  U.S.  Southern  Euro- 
pean Task  Force  (SETAF)  in  Verona.  Italy, 
and  its  supporting  logistics  complex  at  Camp 
Darby.  Uvorno.  Italy,  should  be  withdrawn. 
If  needed,  tbe  limited  range  nuclear  fire 
support  that  this  Task  Force  now  provides 
to  the  Italian  army  could  be  returned  in  time 
of  emergency.  The  Berlin  Brigade  should  be 
reduced  by  one  infantry  battalion.  Under 
EUCOM  war  planning  these  forces  are  writ- 
ten off  In  time  of  war.  They  are  only  sym- 
bolic and  two  battalions  can  do  this  as  well 
as  three.  TTie  10th  Sf>ecial  Forces  and  Fifth 
Psychological  Operation  Battalion  should 
also  be  withdrawn.) 

War  plans  of  the  U.S.  7th  Army  should 
be  reviewed  to  establish  whether  or  not  this 
force  does  have  a  significant  capacity  to  pro- 
vide a  flexible  response  to  Soviet  attack, 
without  early  use  of  some  form  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  For  example.  In  1M2  the 
7th  Army  considered  It  necessary  to  make 
early  use  of  ADM's  and  low-yield  (2.6-10 
KT)  nuclear  weapons  In  making  a  defense 
of  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  River.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  there  were  approximately 
400,000  troops  Including  5  divisions  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  available  NATO  theater  of 
operations  and  supply  lines  extended  back 
across  the  width  and  depth  of  France. 

Since  that  time  tbe  force  has  been  re- 
duced to  300,000  troops  Including  iy,  divi- 
sions. The  possible  theater  of  operations  has 
been  reduced  to  the  narrow  width  of  West 
Germany  and  the  Benelux  countries  and  the 
British  Army  of  the  Rhine  has  been  reduced. 
U.S.  supply  line  In  peacetime  runs  down 
from  Bremerhaven.  Germany,  and  In  war- 
time must  be  shifted  from  the  vulnerable 
route  to  the  Benelux  Channel  ports,  which 
still  are  only  a  day  or  so  travel  away  from 
Russian  armor  In  East  Germany.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  depots  in  France, 
huge  stocks  (60  days  level)  of  supplies  have 
been  moved  forward  to  Kalserslautern,  Ger- 
many, where  they  are  extremely  vulner- 
able to  destruction  from  a  Soviet  pre-emptive 
air  strike  or  early  capture  by  advancing 
Soviet  armor.  Oixr  European  allies  who  plan 
on  90  day  mobilization  periods  stockpile  for 
30  day  levels  while  we  plan  on  rushing 
troops  to  Europe  In  30  days.  Equally  raX- 
nerable  to  pre-emptive  air  strike  or  capture 
by  Soviet  armor  are  the  U.S.  17th  Air  Force 
fighter  squadrons  clustered  In  unprotected 
sites  In  the  Bltburg-Rumsteln-Spangdoblem- 
Prum  complex  In  West  Germany.  Further- 
more, in  case  of  sudden  attack,  there  are 
the  unsolved  problems  of  how  to  evacuate 
the  227,000  military  dependents.  And  the 
as  yet  unanswered  problem  of  how  we  will 
land  the  airborne  redeveloped  forces  flown 
In  during  a  crisis.  If  the  Soviets  knock  out 
the  available  air  landing  sites  by  air  or  rocket 
lire,  capture  them  by  ground  attack  or  domi- 
nate the  air  over  them. 

All  of  these  serious  military  problems  have 
long  existed  In  our  Euro(>ean  defense  plan- 
ning. Since  they  could  not  be  solved  they 


have  often  been  Ignored  or  glossed-over.  Tet 
in  1962  when  conditions  and  options  were 
far  more  favorable  for  flexible  response  than 
today.  It  was  felt  that  an  early  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  vital  to  any  suc- 
cessful defense.  Now  with  less  options,  the 
same  military  problems,  plus  other  even  more 
grave,  with  less  troops,  and  a  smaller  theater 
of  operations  In  which  to  swap  space  for 
time,  tbe  American  public  Is  being  told  that 
our  conventional  forces  will  put  up  an  even 
longer  conventional  defense  without  resort- 
ing to  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  the 
rhetoric  used  to  Justify  keeping  our  military 
and  State  Department  empire  in  position  In 
Europe.  But  It  Is  not  a  factual  assessment  of 
tiie  probable  situation. 

In  the  event  of  sudden  Soviet  attack,  the 
U.S.  7th  Army  murt  resort  to  early  (within 
the  first  24  to  90  hours  of  commencing  battle 
to  meet  a  sudden  attack)  first  use  ot  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  If  It  hopes  to  prevent  being 
outflanked  and  pocketed  against  the  Alps  and 
annihilated. 

In  my  opinion  one  U.S.  Army  Corps  con- 
taining an  armored  and  mechanized  In- 
fantry division  reinforced  with  one  armored 
cavalry  regiment  positioned  along  tbe  line 
Bremen-Hannover-Kassel  and  supported  by 
supply  lines  running  back  to  Rotterdam  or 
Antwerp,  would  provide  a  much  more  realis- 
tic U.S.  contribution  to  NATO  than  our 
present  one.  Under  this  concept  the  present 
preposltloned  equipment  for  one  armored 
and  one  mechanized  division  could  remain, 
as  could  the  tanks  of  the  armored  division 
being  MTlthdrawn.  This  equipment  would 
provide  the  basis  for  an  early  reinforcement 
of  2  armored  and  one  mechanized  division  if 
this  were  later  required.  Support  forces  left 
in  Europe  should  be  those  required  to  aust- 
erely support  the  two  division  force,  main- 
tain a  drastically  reduced  number  of  stored 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  maintain  the 
preposltloned  equipment.  Air  squadrons  In 
West  Germany  should  be  those  required  to 
tactically  support  the  Corps  force  and  ac- 
compllBb  forward  strategic  missions.  The  3rd 
Air  Force  in  England  should  command  all 
air  elements  in  Europe.  Navy  elements 
should  be  commanded  from  afloat  command 
ships  under  the  Atlantic  Commander.  Only 
the  Corps,  division  and  one  logistics  com- 
mand headquarters  should  be  left  in  Europe. 
The  corps  should  command  all  group  forces 
in  Etirope  and  be  commanded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  exercising  direction  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
Length  of  tours  of  military  personnel  as- 
signed in  Europe  should  be  optional.  For  ex- 
ample, the  military  member  should  have  a 
choice  of  serving  In  Europe  15  months  with- 
out his  family  or  48  months  with  his  family. 

Above  all  we  must  stop  deluding  our- 
selves that  we  can  financially  afford  to 
posture  a  truly  effective  conventional  war 
deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Army  In  Central 
Europe.  This  force  Is  a  representative  one 
at  best  and  41/3  divisions  are  actually  no 
more  sufficient  for  the  mission  than  2  divi- 
sions. There  is  no  valid  reason  to  continue 
to  accept  our  adverse  E^uropean  balance-of- 
payments  costs  In  pursuit  of  the  butter- 
fly of  conventional  war  capability  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Russia  cotUd  as  soon  defend 
Mexico  from  a  UjS.  conventional  attack.  Tbe 
answer  to  Soviet  attack  in  Western  Europe 
will  of  necessity  be  nuclear  regardless  of 
whether  we  have  4V3  divisions  or  2  divisions 
stationed  there.  But  with  2  divisions  and  a 
smaller  overall  force  we  have  more  options 
before  having  to  resort  to  nuclear  war  to  de- 
fend a  large  number  of  U.S.  soldiers.  True 
flexible  response  in  Europe  calls  for  either  a 
greatly  Increased  number  of  VS.  divisions 
there,  or  a  smaller  number  that  could  be 
risked  If  national  necessity  so  dictated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clArk 
will  call  the  roll.  I 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clfrk 
proceeded  to  csill  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prt 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (I 
Gambrellk  Without  objection,  it  is  |  so 
ordered. 

WAIVER  OF  GERMANENESS  RULi— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness 
has  been  operating  today  for  a  period  of 
2  hours  and  5  minutes  at  this  point. 
Under  the  order  previously  entered,  %he 
nile  is  to  expire  after  a  period  of  5  hoiju-s 
today.  1 

There  are  some  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attqn- 
tion  of  the  Senate.  At  the  moment,  the 
two  parties  are  having  conferences— fce 
Republican  conference  is  meeting,  and 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  I  is 
meeting.  i 

No  Senator  on  the  floor  presently  ^- 
dicates  interest  in  speaking  on  the  peild- 
ing  business,  which  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  H.R.  6531.  I 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  tjie 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  maln- 
ager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis).  has  a  speech  whifch 
he  wishes  to  make  at  this  time  and  whijch 
will  consume  from  45  minutes  to  bn 
hour.  I 

In  the  interest  of  saving  the  overall 
time  of  the  Senate — and  again  I  stress 
that  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak  at  t|iis 
time  on  the  pending  business — I  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  circumstances  I  hajve 
related,  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tjie 
order  of  yesterday,  recognizing  the  Seii- 
ator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ii>i- 
niediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  5-hc 
period  covered  by  the  germaneness  ri 
be  vacated  and  that  the  Senator  frc 
Mississippi  now  be  recognized  and 
the  Pastore  rule  be  waived  during 
time  required  for  the  speech  by  the  Se 
ator  from  Mississippi  on  a  nongermalie 
subject,  and,  fiirther,  that  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  Senator's  remarks,  the  r^le 
then  be  again  invoked,  but  that  the  tiitie 
utilized  in  the  course  of  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  be  coimtjBd 
against  the  5  hours  under  the  previous 
order  extending  the  Pastore  rule.        ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (^^. 
GambrelD  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  ije- 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  nlot 
object — it  would  be  xmderstood  that  lo 
business  in  connection  with  the  pendijig 
bill  would  be  transacted  during  the  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  1  hour  which  will 
now  be  consumed  by  the  Senator  frqm 
Mississippi  on  another  matter,  and  tli^t 
no  agreements  as  to  time  or  anything  of 
that  kind  will  be  made.  | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  time  to 
be  consumed  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi under  the  order  will  be  on  a  non- 


germane  subject,  and  that  when  he  yields 
the  floor  and  the  time  under  the  Pastore 
rule  again  riuis  on  the  imflnished  busi- 
ness, the  time  consumed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  be  charged  against 
the  overall  5  hours  imder  the  previous 
order  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Pastore  rule.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell;  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  thank  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd),  for  his  comtesy  in  making 
sure  that  this  will  not  create  a  policy 
or  a  precedent  with  regard  to  the  Pas- 
tore rule  of  germaneness. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
said,  I  already  had  permission  to  use 
a  certain  time  today,  but  due  to  the 
situation  to  which  he  referred,  the  time 
has  now  come  that  this  hour  that  can 
be  utilized,  and  I  am  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  speak  now  on  this 
subject  and  take  advantage  of  the  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  what  he  has  said.  The 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
vvishes  to  vary  from  the  reasonable  op- 
eration of  the  Pastore  rule  only  when  to 
do  so  would  expedite  rather  than  delay 
the  overall  business  of  the  Senate  and 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  saving  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  Senators. 

Thus,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
with  due  consideration  that  we  have 
asked  to  waive  this  rule,  but,  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  related, 
I  think  it  is  well  justified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
introduced  S.J.  Res.  95  and  the  ensuing 
coUoquy  appear  in  the  Record  imder 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickzr).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  miUtary  pay;  to  au- 
thorize mihtary  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
For  some  25  years  now,  our  Nation  has 
maintained  approximately  half  a  million 
tioops  and  their  dependents  in  Western 
Europe  primarily  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  servicemen  and  their  dependents 
have  different  customs,  different  rates  of 
pay,  different  standards,  and  different 
religions  from  people  in  the  nations 
where  they  have  been  quartered  for  25 
years. 

What  has  been  the  result? 
Under  those  conditions,  it  is  imder- 
standable  that  when  foreign  troops  are 
quartered  in  a  country,  they  are  bound 
to  cause  friction. 

We  can  best  understand  what  those 
frictions  might  be,  if  the  situation  were 
reversed.  Suppose  we  had  foreign  troops 
quartered  in  Pennsylvtinia,  or  Virginia, 
or  Georgia,  with  their  different  customs 
and  different  standards  of  living,  and 
most  of  them  single  and  many  of  them 
overly  attentive  to  some  of  our  wives  and 
daughters?  Would  it  not  be  understand- 
able that  friction  would  arise  imder 
those  conditions? 

Human  nature  is  substantially  the 
same  everywhere.  We  saw  a  good  many 
years  ago  the  slogan  in  Western  Europe, 
"Americans  Go  Home."  Dissatisfaction 
in  many  quarters  was  quite  intense.  De 
Gaulle,  when  he  was  chief  of  state  in  his 
country  kicked  us  out  of  France — no 
doubt  primarily  for  poUtical  reasons  be- 
cause of  the  friction  that  had  arisen  in 
his  country  and  among  the  people  of 
France. 

The  ill  will  and  friction  caused  when 
soldiers  are  quartered  in  a  foreign  coun- 
ti-y  for  25  years  following  the  end  of  the 
war  which  necessitated  their  being  quar- 
tered there  in  the  first  place,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  to  recon- 
sider the  reasons  why  our  troops  were 
domiciled  in  that  country. 

Those  troops  have  been  there  primarUy 
for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

What  is  the  situation  today  with  refer- 
ence to  manpower? 

Western  Europe  has  more  manpower 
than  has  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  is  the  situation  economically? 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  have 
greater  gold  reserves  than  has  the  United 
States  of  America.  Germany  alone  has 
more  dollars  at  the  present  time  than 
the  United  States  has  in  gold  at  Fort 
Knox. 

What  is  the  situation  with  reference 
to  unemployment? 

The  United  States  has  more  unem- 
ployment than  any  country  in  Western 
Europe  where  our  soldiers  are  there  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them. 

What  has  it  done  to  our  economy? 

We  have  some  $42  billion  overseas  at 
the  present  time,  all  of  which  is  a  poten- 
tial gold  demand  upon  the  United  States. 

What  about  our  gold  reserves? 

We  have  roughly  $10  billion  plus.  In 
other  words,  our  short-term  foreign  lia- 
bilities at  the  present  time  amount  to 
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four  times  as  much  as  the  gold  we  have 
available  to  pay  them. 

If  any  bank  in  the  United  States, 
whether  a  Federal  or  national  bank,  was 
operating  under  those  conditions,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cvurency,  if  it  were 
a  Federal  bank  or  the  State  director  of 
a  State  bank,  would  close  down  those 
financial  institutions  before  sundown. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  change  our  policy. 

The  countries  that  we  are  there  to 
defend  have  refused  to  support  the  dol- 
lar because  they  have  more  dollars  than 
they  need.  I  heard  on  the  radio  as  I 
came  to  work  this  morning,  that  the 
American  dollar  has  been  devalued  in 
European  countries  anywhere  from  4  to 
7  percent.  The  reason  it  has  been  de- 
valued is  that  they  have  more  dollars 
than  they  have  any  need  for,  and  they 
are  fearful  that  the  dollar  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  or  something  of  equal 
value. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  under  those  con- 
ditions, that  it  is  time  for  further  con- 
sideration of  this  particular  matter. 

We  have  been  fighting  a  war  now  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  approximately  10 
years.  The  present  cost  of  that  war,  I  am 
informed,  Ls  about  $14  billion  a  year. 
That  is  about  the  exact  cost  of  main- 
taining our  troops  in  Western  Europe 
for  1  year. 

The  people  we  are  trying  to  protect 
in  Western  Europe  have  done  nothing 
to  support  our  war  efforts  in  Southeast 
Asia.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
extremely  critical.  Their  commercial 
transactions  with  China  and  their  com- 
mercial transactions  with  North  Viet- 
nam continue. 

Accordingly  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  stabiUty  of  our  dollar, 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  stability  of 
our  economy,  if  we  are  to  protect  our- 
selves economically,  it  is  time  to  reap- 
praise this  policy  of  having  some  half  a 
miUion  troops  together  with  their  de- 
pendents quartered  in  Western  Europe. 
25  years  after  World  War  II  is  over. 

We  should  bring  back  home  at  least 
50  percent  of  our  troops  and,  in  doing 
so,  we  could  save  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion a  year. 

For  19  of  the  past  21  years,  we  have 
had  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  reason  we  have  had  that  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  since  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  n,  has  tried  to  act 
as  policeman  for  the  whole  world.  We 
have  tried  to  act  as  banker  for  the  whole 
world,  and  we  have  tried  to  act  as  Santa 
Claus  for  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  It  is  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation to  try  to  act  as  poUceman,  Santa 
Claus,  and  banker  for  the  other  94 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  Issue  that 
has  been  pending  in  the  Senate  now  for 
some  several  years.  I  have  cosponsored 
a  resolution,  along,  with  the  majority 
leader  in  previous  Congresses.  But  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  that  this  Senate 


has  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
issue. 

I  am  amazed  that  a  Government  that 
cannot  balance  its  budget,  that  cannot 
balance  its  payments  for  19  out  of  the 
past  21  years,  would  continue  to  act  as 
the  primary  guardian  for  western  Eu- 
rope, where  they  have  more  manpower, 
more  gold  reserves,  and  less  unemploy- 
ment than  we  have. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  would  approve 
the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  6531,  a  bill  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
to  increase  pay  and  allowances  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
the  creation  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 
I  believe  that  the  future  interests  of  our 
Nation  can  best  be  served  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  draft. 

Unfortunately,  in  view  of  the  shortfall 
of  enlistees  in  relation  to  the  comple- 
ment essential  to  the  Armed  Forces,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  embark  on  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  draft  and  the 
creation  of  a  totally  volunteer  army. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  that  are  incentives  to  an 
all-volunteer  force.  The  substantial  in- 
creases in  pay  and  the  bonuses  for  volun- 
tary enlistment  and  reenlistment  are  de- 
signed to  make  military  service  attrac- 
tive to  our  youth  and  bring  the  creation 
of  a  volunteer  army  closer  to  fruition. 

Much  will  be  said  on  this  floor  in  the 
days  ahead  about  eliminating  the  draft 
completely  or  extending  it  for  only  1 
year.  I  believe  that  both  positions  are 
unrealistic  at  this  time.  Before  we  can 
have  an  all-volunteer  army,  we  must  in- 
stitute the  incentives  to  make  military 
service  attractive.  This  bill  does  that, 
I  believe,  and  we  should  give  it  a  chance. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  its  face, 
a  1-year  extension  seems  attractive.  But 
upon  closer  scrutiny  It  becomes  clear  that 
our  present  militair  commitments  make 
a  single  year  extension  of  the  authority 
to  raise  needed  forces  through  the  draft 
unreaUstic. 

The  President  is  winding  down  the 
war.  In  my  personal  assessment,  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  be  maintaining  armed 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  when  the  2- 
year  extension  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion exph^.  That  fact,  coupled  with  the 
experience  gained  in  administering  the 
pending  provisions  for  2  years  will  make 
a  strong  case  for  ending  the  draft  and 


creating  an  all  volunteer  Army  in  1973. 
I  am  at  this  time  offering  an  amend- 
ment calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
by  June  30,  1972,  giving  his  assessment 
of  how  effective  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  been  in  raising  enlistments  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  would  hope  this 
Amendment  will  t>e  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  for  the  record 
at  this  time.  In  the  spring  of  1973,  unless 
world  conditions  are  substantially 
changed,  and  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  his  report  which  my  amend- 
ment requires,  gives  positive  proof  that 
a  volunteer  army  is  an  impossibility,  I 
will  not  vote  to  extend  the  draft  again. 
In  condusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  for  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion and  the  untiring  efforts  made  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Also,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  high 
tribute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (Mrs.  Smith),  for  her 
usual  thoroughness,  devotion  to  the  com- 
mittee and  her  effective  contribution  to 
the  eventual  passage  of  this  Important 
legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 

6531. 

ExHiBrr  1 

On  page  41,  following  line  4,  Insert  the 
following  new  Title: 

TITLE  IV— VOLUNTEER  FORCES 

Sec.  401.  Not  later  than  June  30,  1972,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  win  report  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Committee*  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions 
of  Title  n  of  this  bUl  In  Increasing  the 
number  of  volunteers  enlisting  In  the  ac- 
tive duty  uniformed  services  at  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

PUBLIC     OPINION     POLLS     ON     GETTING     OUT     OF 
THE   WAE   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, as  bearing  on  the  draft,  I  pointed 
out  a  poll  taken  of  the  views  of  the 
American  people  on  getting  out  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  how  they  think  we 
can  end  the  commitment  of  all  of  our 
forces,  including  draftees.  These  ques- 
tions were  asked  as  a  direct  result  of  my 
suggestion  that  such  questions  be  asked 
by  poll  takers  in  order  to  get  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  will  of  the  American  people, 
as  distinguished  from  the  oversimplifi- 
cation we  hear  in  this  Chamber  when  it 
is  stated  that  over  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  want  us  out  of  the  war 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  I  think  100  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  would  like 
to  be  out  of  the  war  now.  Therefore,  a 
question  like  this  simply  appeals  to  the 
war  weariness,  the  emotions,  and  the 
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fatigue  ot  the  Americaxi  people  witq  an 
unpopular  war.  ' 

But  look  at  what  happens  when  |  the 
American  people  are  asked  that  qties- 
tion  and  are  then  asked  to  reflect!  on 
three  other  questions.  Here  Is  what  hap- 
pens and  this  is  what  the  opinion  Ire- 
search  people  discovered  when  they  j  ask 
my  type  question. 

True  enough,  when  the  people  I  are 
asked,  "A  proposal  has  been  mad^  in 
Congress  to  require  the  United  States 
Government  to  bring  home  all  tJ.S. 
troops  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Would 
you  like  to  have  your  Congressmfin  tote 
for  or  against  tins  proposal?"  The  peo- 
ple respond  in  their  fairness  and  68  per- 
cent answer  yes.  20  percent  no,  and  12 
percent  have  no  opinion.  1 

Then,  here  comes  the  next  question. 
They  are  asked  to  reflect.  "Do  you  ^p- 
port  President  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia?"  With  a  fine 
disregard  to  their  reaction  to  the  otiher 
question.  72  percent  answer  yes,  18  per- 
cent answer  no,  and  10  percent  hav^  no 
opinion.  j 

So  the  poll  taker  says,  "Would  you 
favor  the  withdrawal  of  all  United  Stites 
troops  by  the  end  of  1971,  even  i^  it 
meant  a  Communist  take-over  of  Squth 
Vietnam?"  At  this  point  the  people  fall 
back  in  horror  and  react  quite  anot&ier 
way:  Yes,  29  percent;  no,  55  perc^t; 
and  16  percent,  no  opinion.  , 

So  another  16  percent  have  mdved 
over  to  the  no  opinion  column  in  oijder 
to  contemplate  the  seriousness  of  the 
question.  I 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  wHich 
we  consistently  say  this  Congress  ^s 
to  face:  "Would  you  favor  withdraJwal 
of  all  United  States  troops  by  the  en4  of 
1971,  even  if  it  threatened  the  lives  ind 
safety  of  the  UB.  POW's  held  by  North 
Vietnam?"  There  is  the  question.  At  mat 
point  the  compassion,  the  innate  cpn- 
cem  of  the  American  people  makesj  it- 
self felt.  The  no  opinion  drops  bacl^  to 
14  percent.  Those  in  favor  of  withdrawal, 
even  if  it  threatened  the  lives  and  safety 
of  American  POW's.  find  themselves  in  a 
cruel  minority  of  11  percent.  These  are 
the  ones  who  do  not  care  what  happ«ns. 
But  the  people  who  would  not  favor 
withdrawal  if  it  threatened  the  Uvea  or 
safety  of  U.S.  POW's  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam came  to  75  percent.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  70  to  75  percent  say,  "Let  us  not 
abandon  oiu:  prisoners  of  war."  Seventy- 
five  percent  say  adequate  means  of  take- 
over. Seventy-two  percent  say  they  favor 
the  President's  way  of  ending  the  waj. 

Granting  the  inconsistency  of  the 
other  statement,  to  my  mind  all  it  mefins 
is  that  when  you  ask  the  American  p|eo- 
ple  to  balance  all  the  facts  and  circi^- 
stances,  they  say  overwhelmingly,  'TWe 
believe  the  President  Is  doing  the  right 
thing."  They  say  overwhelmingly,  "Oive 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  some  chance 
to  defend  themselves  from  Communist 
takeover."  They  say,  "By  no  means  aban- 
don the  prisoners  of  war." 

This  is  the  second  time  today  I  hive 
made  this  statement.  I  am  going  to  ki  iep 
making  It  until  I  see  it  in  print. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 


Senator  from  Alaska.  It  may  help  me  to 
get  these  comments  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  connection  with 
POW's,  does  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  obviously  has  access  to 
higher  sources  than  I,  have  any  informa- 
tion that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
errmient  would  not  do  the  same  thing  by 
the  United  States  as  they  have  done  by 
the  French,  who  had  considerably  in 
excess  of  10,000  prisoners — in  fact,  the 
French  lost  10,000  troops  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  alone.  They  were  Incarcerated  and 
it  was  only  months  after  that,  when  the 
French  said  they  were  going  to  leave, 
that  at  the  initiative  of  General  Giap  he 
said,  "If  you  French  are  leaving  be  sure 
you  take  your  prisoners  with  you." 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
have  some  information  we  are  not  aware 
of  that  they  would  not  do  this? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  North  Vietnamese  wiU  do. 
There  is  a  difference.  The  difference  is 
when  the  French  left  they  agreed  to 
leave  the  government  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  They  were  dealing  with  a  gov- 
ernment which  thought  it  was  going  to 
control  all  of  Vietnam.  They  were  leav- 
ing a  government  which  had  no  reason 
to  hold  French  prisoners  as  bargaining 
pawns  to  bring  about  the  termination  of 
activities  by  other  forces.  I  have  no  way 
to  know  whether  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  not  act  in  this  situation  as  they 
did  with  the  French  on  the  matter  of 
POW's,  but  neither  have  I  any  way  of 
knowing  they  would  act  as  they  did  with 
regard  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  North  Vietnam  when  they  proceeded 
to  execute  over  100,000  of  their  own  Viet- 
namese people  as  soon  as  they  got  the 
French  out.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
French  but  at  that  time  they  reacted 
with  war  weariness. 

The  United  States  certainly  does  not 
want  to  face  the  futiu"e  of  the  French. 
Moreover,  my  figure  of  100,000  is  mini- 
mal, since  one  of  the  young  revolution- 
aries— he  defined  himself  with  that  term 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— says  the  figure  should  be  195,000 
rather  than  100,000  for  all  of  Vietnam, 
north  and  south  together. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  figure.  I  was  not  at  the  hearing 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  So 
I  am  prepared  to  defer  and  accept  that 
flgin-e  as  accurate,  because  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  reputation  of  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  my  friend  could  enlighten  me 
as  to  the  amount  of  butchery  that  took 
plEice  in  Cambodia  after  the  invasion  by 
American  troops.  We  all  read  in  Life 
magazine  about  it  and  saw  pictures  of 
Cambodians  or  Vietnamese  floating  down 
the  rivers.  Who  committed  those  atroc- 
ities? Were  those  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Vietcong,  or  did  I  read  that  it  was 
some  other?  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  done  by  the  Cambodians 
and  South  Vietmanese  because  of  the 
long-standing  hatreds  between  them.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  were  atrocities 


wlilch  apparently  were  not  occasioned 

by  ourselves.  I  have  heard  a  rumor i 

do  not  know  whether  it  is  accurate;  prob- 
ably my  friend  does — that  there  were  over 
1  million  butchered  in  Vietnam  in  the 
purges  committed  by  that  bulwark  of 
capitalism  that  stands  at  our  side.  Maybe 
my  friend  could  enlighten  me  on  the 
butcheries  that  took  place  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  only  say  that  atroc- 
ities are  bad  no  matter  who  commits 
them.  Atrocities  are  c(»nmitted  by  peo- 
ple both  civilized  and  uncivilized,  regret- 
tably. 

The  only  figure  I  call  to  mind  in  Viet- 
nam which  was  reported — we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true — was  that  500,000 
people  were  slaughtered  in  the  Indone- 
sian warfare  which  took  place  between 
the  Conununists  and  the  other  supporters 
of  the  Dictator  Sukarno  and  those  who 
overthrew  one  of  the  most  repressed  and 
tyrannical  regimes  in  modem  history. 

As  to  Cambodia,  I  think  we  both  made 
it  clear  that  those  were  not  atrocities 
which  Americans  committed;  that  un- 
doubtedly they  were  slaughtered  during 
the  time  the  Cambodians  were  trying  to 
increase  their  little  army  from  50,000  to 
200,000;  that  that  slaughter  certainly 
was  committed  by  the  free  Khmer,  so- 
called,  or  the  Communist  forces;  was 
contributed  to  by  the  North  Vietnamese; 
and  may  indeed  have  been  contributed 
to  by  Cambodians  in  opposition  to  them. 

It  only  underscores  the  inevitable  hor- 
ror of  war  and  the  extremities  to  which 
they  go.  But  I  do  not  think  that  justifies 
the  bloodthirstiness  of  Hanoi  and  the 
murder  of  people  by  them  after  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  They  are  still  murdering  them. 
They  killed  3,000  at  Hue  when  they  had 
temporary  occupation  of  that  place. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  my  colleague 
misunderstood  me.  My  point  was  not  to 
justify  it  anywhere  in  the  world.  As  I  In- 
tepreted  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  he  was  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  to  stay  in  Vietnam  was,  first,  to 
assure  the  security  of  that  government 
and,  second,  to  make  sure  no  atrocities 
were  committed. 

If  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam,  the  President  should  have  sent 
some  troops  into  Indonesia,  because  there 
were  purges  of  a  greater  scale  that  took 
place  there.  I  wonder  about  the  dichot- 
omy of  the  logic  that  has  been  employed 
by  my  friend. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  reply  that  it  was  not  this 
President  who  was  faced  with  the  In- 
donesian problem,  which  was  growing, 
festering,  and  burst  out  into  flames,  but 
another  President.  I  myself  think  it  un- 
fortunate that  we  Intervene  this  Nation 
everywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  imfortu- 
nate  that  we  are  engaged,  even  though 
by  invitation,  in  Indochina. 

I  do  think  the  point  should  be  made 
that  I  was  not  arguing  that  we  should 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  an  assurance 
that  they  will  be  successful  when  we 
leave,  but  that  we  give  them  a  fair  and 
reasonable  opportimity  of  defending 
themselves  and  of  protecting  themselves 
against  atrocities. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Catholics  who 
fled  from  the  north  and  in  large  number 
now  live  in  the  south  and  are  well  rep- 
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resented  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Parlia- 
ment. Those  Catholics  learned  that  they 
and  their  friends  are  marked  for  the  first 
to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Communists  if 
the  Communists  can  get  at  them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  that  point  I  dispute 
my  colleague,  because  there  are  1,700,- 
000  Catholics  in  the  north.  Why  would 
they  be  slaughtered?  Why  should  the 
Catholics  in  the  south,  if  the  south 
were  to  become  Communist,  be  slaugh- 
tered any  more  than  the  Catholics  al- 
ready living  in  the  north? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  answer  that  by  say- 
ing because  the  Catholics  in  the  south 
who  were  refugees  left  the  north  because 
some  of  their  own  families  and  fellow 
merchants  were  slaughtered,  and  some 
were  successful  in  getting  away.  They 
are  now  convinced  that  they  are  on  the 
purge  list,  the  slaughter  list,  the  black- 
list, and  they  want  to  keep  from  getting 
kiDed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  think  that  an- 
swers my  point.  There  are  1,700,000  Cath- 
olics In  North  Vietnam.  They  are  obvi- 
ously on  somebody's  list  because  they  are 
Catholics.  If  the  point  is  that  because 
Cathohcs  live  in  South  Vietnam,  they 
are  going  to  be  killed  if  the  Americans 
leave,  I  caimot  relate  that  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  Catholics  in  North  Viet- 
nam now  who  are  not  being  kiUed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Catholics  who  live  in 
the  north  have  made  their  peace  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  They  have  got- 
ten themselves  into  government  or  into 
industry,  and  they  have  found  there  are 
ways  of  surviving.  But  those  who  fled  put 
a  mark  on  themselves  by  the  act  of  flee- 
ing, by  running  away  from  the  Com- 
munists, by  voting  with  their  feet,  by 
seeking  a  refuge  in  the  south,  and  in  so 
doing,  they  are  marked  people,  imless 
the  goverrmient  which  has  given  them 
sanctuary  and  refuge  is  sustained. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  it  not  be  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  United  States  to  take 
those  Catholics  who  were  refugees  into 
this  country,  as  we  have  done  in  other 
places  in  the  world?  Would  it  not  be  less 
expensive  to  leave  Vietnam  tomorrow, 
load  all  those  people  onto  ships,  and  give 
them  160  acres  and  $5,000  to  get  a  grub- 
stake in  the  United  Sates.  Would  it  not 
be  less  expensive  to  do  that  than  to  con- 
tinue what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  reply  by  giving  the 
Senator's  answer  to  that:  If  we  are  going 
to  do  that  for  Indochina,  why  not  do  it 
for  Burma?  If  we  are  going  to  do  it  for 
Burma,  why  not  do  it  for  any  other  coun- 
try? If  we  do  it  for  everybody  else,  why 
not  do  it  for  Mainland  China  and  every- 
body else  who  wants  to  come  to  our 
country?  And  how  many  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  does  the  Senator  intend 
to  appropriate  in  order  to  displace 
American  working  men  from  their  jobs 
while  these  1,700,000  Catholics,  plus  the 
other  5  million  who  wish  to  come,  plus 
the  40  or  80  million  who  want  to  leave 
Indochina  or  other  countries  there  and 
becane  American  citizens? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league that  it  is  an  unbelievable  argu- 
ment and  that  it  cannot  be  made.  The 
argimient  carmot  be  made  that  we  can 
afford  to  absorb  them.  Nor  can  the  argu- 
ment be  made,  similarly,  that  we  have 
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to  fight  for  them,  because  if  we  fight  for 
them  in  Vietnam  we  have  to  do  it  every 
place  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  argimient  is  not  that 
we  continue  to  fight  for  them,  but  that 
we  stop  fighting  for  them  and  get  out  of 
there,  but  get  out  of  there  under  such 
conditions  as  will  assure  them  of  an  even 
and  reasonable  chance  of  protecting 
themselves  in  their  own  home. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  an  even  and 
reasonable  chance? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  An  even  and  reasonable 
chance  is  being  demonstrated  by  the 
President  in  the  withdrawing  of  our 
troops.  They  are  down  to  270,000.  By  next 
October  there  should  not  be  a  force  in 
South  Vietnam  capable  of  undertaking 
an  incursion  or  offensive  action. 

We  will  be  moving  into  a  strictly  de- 
fensive position.  The  last  full  division  of 
American  forces  constituted  for  that  kind 
of  action  is  now  in  process  of  coming  out, 
and  by  the  same  period  next  year,  there 
will  be  no  Americans  in  Vietnam,  in  my 
judgment,  other  than  a  small  body  of 
supportive  or  protective  forces,  and  there 
may  not  even  be  those  by  the  end  of  1972, 
if  we  can  get  the  prisoners  of  war  out.  So 
this  President  is  doing  what  no  other 
President,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  could 
do  or  even  seriously  thought  of  doing. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Now  that  the  Senator  is 

talking  about  getting  out 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  are  getting  out? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  I  think  we  are  with- 
drawing troops;  I  do  not  agree  that  we 
are  getting  out.  I  think  that  is  the  whole 
issue.  I  think  many  others  have  the  same 
point  of  view  as  I. 

Let  us  go  to  the  definition  of  what 
"out"  means.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania — and  I  am  sure  he  is 
informed  on  this  question — does  the  term 
"getting  out"  with  all  these  troops  in- 
clude the  Air  Force  element  that  we  have 
in  Thailand,  which  is  bombing  South 
Vietnam  almost  daily?  Is  that  a  part  of 
the  definition  of  "getting  out?"  WiU 
those  troops  also  be  withdrawn,  or  will 
they  continue  to  bomb  South  Vietnam  or 
North  Vletnemi  elements,  or  continue  to 
sustain  the  threat  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam  which  our  President  has  made? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  abandon- 
ing his  argument  about  Indonesia  now, 
and,  having  lost  that  argimient,  he  is 
moving  over  to  Thailand? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  I  have  lost  the  argument.  I  agree  that 
my  colleague  is  a  very  able  debater,  but  I 
will  not  accept  that  statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  love  each  other;  we 
know  that,  but  the  Senator  has  lost  his 
argrunent,  smd  is  moving  to  Thailand. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  state 
the  point  I  lost?  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
lost  his  argument  that  we  are  not  really 
getting  out  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  say  we 
are.  Now  the  Senator  says,  "All  right,  let 
us  not  talk  about  that  any  more,  let  us 
talk  about  Thailand. " 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  let  us  not  move  to 
Thailand.  Let  us  stay  right  there. 

Mr.   SCOTT.  The  Senator  does  not 
want  my  answer  about  Thailand? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  let  us  stay  in  Viet- 


nam for  a  while.  It  is  early  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  time  to 
spend. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  the  Senator  frcwn 
Pennsylvania  prepared  to  give  me  assur- 
ance about  when,  first,  we  will  have  zero 
Americans  there?  In  other  words,  we  wiU 
have  our  American  Ambassador  and  the 
employees  it  takes  to  take  care  of  the 
American  Embassy,  but  no  more  involve- 
ment other  than  that.  When  will  we  see 
that  day? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  When  we  have  the  pris- 
oners of  war  out,  and  when  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  given  these  people  a 
chance  to  defend  themselves,  we  will 
move  from  a  military  force  less  than  we 
now  have  in  Korea  to  a  force  only  essen- 
tial to  our  Embassy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  put  a  qual- 
ifier there.  The  qualifier  is  "whoi  we 
have  assurance  that  the  present  govern- 
ment will  survive."  Supposing  those  as- 
surances are  not  available  to  us  for  10 
years;  is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
telling  me  we  are  prepared  to  stay  there 
for  10  years,  to  guarantee  the  success  of 
this  government? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  be  here  in  1973  or  whether  I  wlU 
be  here  in  1973,  but  God  willing  I  will 
be  here  in  1973,  because  I  was  elected  to 
be  here.  If  the  Senator  will  ask  me  the 
question  at  that  time,  I  will  be  able  to  tell 
him  that  we  have  withdrawn  our  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  I  am  asking  the 
question  now.  It  was  the  Senator,  not 
myself,  who  put  up  the  proviso  that  he 
made,  a  clear  proviso  for  all  to  see,  that 
when  that  government  Is  viable  we  will 
withdraw  to  zero. 

When  the  Senator  made  that  proviso, 
I  placed  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  very  simple  and 
logical  one:  If  that  takes  10  years,  is  the 
Senator  telling  me  and  the  American 
people  that  we  are  going  to  be  there  10 
years,  under  some  type  of  formula  which 
does  not  offend  the  public  consciousness? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  not  to  put  too  short 
a  phrase  on  it,  no. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  the  Senator 
saying,  thrai,  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  saying  we  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  being  there  in  10 
years,  or  5  years,  or  4  years. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in- 
tentions we  are  talking  of,  it  is  facts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  engaging, 
now,  in  debaters'  points. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  hope  not.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  just  took  me  to  the 
cleaners  with  a  debater's  point  by  saying 
he  had  won  when  he  had  not  won.  Are  we 
back  on  the  same  old  ground? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Evidently  the  Senator  Is 
more  anxious  to  win  than  to  be  logical. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Par  from  it.  We  are 
talking  about  lives,  and  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  winning  or  losing.  Human  beings 
at  this  instant  are  dying  in  Southeast 
Asia,  ELS  a  result  of  our  policy  as  a  na- 
tion, and  we  stand  here  responsible  lor 
that  action. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  we  do  not  stand  here 
idle.  We  stand  here  doing  what  no  one 
else  has  done,  namely,  getting  out.  The 
Senator  presses  me  for  a  calendar  date. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  I  do  not  prfss  lor 
a  calendar  date. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  finish.  I  lo  not 
3rleld  until  I  have  a  chsmce  to  repljr  to  at 
least  a  fragment  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment. Let  me  finish.  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  he  wants  facts,  and 
what  he  wants  to  know  is,  when  ere  we 
getting  out?  i 

I  say  he  will  get  that  from  Hanoi,'  better 
than  he  will  get  it  from  the  United  States, 
because  only  Hanoi  knows  when  tl^ey  will 
release  the  prisoners  of  war.  Only  j  Hanoi 
knows  when  they  are  able  to  take  Aggres- 
sive action  in  the  north.  Only  !  Hanoi 
knows  when  they  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  talk  seriously  at  Paris. 

Now,  what  do  we  know?  We  know  this 
President  is  getting  us  out,  that  \}y  Oc- 
tober we  will  have  two-thirds  J>f  the 
troops  out  who  were  originally  tnere  by 
number,  that  we  are  ahead  of  sqhedule 
in  the  withdrawal,  that  we  will  lie  next 
year  be  down  to,  at  most,  a  minlmftl  sup- 
portive force,  probably  less  than  we  now 
have  in  Korea:  and  I  say.  in  answer  to 
the  Senator's  question,  that  we  >»ill  not 
even  have  them  there  if,  by  the  tend  of 
1972,  we  have  a  prisoner  of  war  agree- 
ment, because  It  is  my  judgment  |hat  by 
that  time  the  South  Vietnamese  'will  be 
able  to  have  a  fair  and  even  chlnce  of 
defending  themselves.  That  is  a$  I  am 
saying.  1 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Jumping  to  th<i  other 
point — and  I  wish  to  come  back  to  this 

point  again 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  not  foi -gotten 
Thailsmd. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  1^  not 
addressed  himself  to  the  point  that  I 
raised,  so  let  me  raise  it  again. 

If  we  are  bombing  them  into  oblivion, 
can  we  say — I  think  it  is  false  rhetoric 
to  say  it — that  we  are  out?  Becaute  if  we 
are  bombing  them,  and  they  shoqt  down 
our  planes  and  capture  the  aviators,  they 
are  obviously  not  going  to  give  the^  back 
to  us.  So  let  us  put  the  prisoner 'of  war 
argument  aside  for  the  moment.  1  think 
what  in  fact  would  happen  is  wh4t  hap- 
pened to  the  French,  because  history  is 
very  clear  on  that.  When  the  French  said 
they  were  going  to  get  out,  within 
months,  the  North  Vietnamese  sajd,  "Not 
only  are  you  going  to  get  out,  biit  take 
your  prisoners  with  you."  i 

Mr.    SCOTT.    "To   leave   us   tree    to 
slaughter  our  neighbors,"  which  t|iey  did. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


listened 

tienUy- 


to    my    colleague    veiy    pa- 


forgot- 


Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has 
ten  that  I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Because  I  have  g^eat  re 
spect  for  his  words.  But  let  me  restate  his 
position,  the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvamia.  which  Ls  very  simply  that 
we  will  get  out,  with  the  proviso,  the 
qualification,  that  we  have  a  secure  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam.  J 

I  posed  the  question  that  if  \t  takes 
10  years — and  that  is  not  an  imi^robable 
conjecture,  because  if  you  look;  at  the 
record,  we  had  over  500,000  troops  in 
South  Vietnson,  and  the  populations  of 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  are 
about  the  same,  so  if  South  Vietnam, 


with  500,000  American  troops  and  with 
total  air  cover,  could  not  cut  the  mustard 
in  the  last  3  years,  how  could  we  expect 
that  in  the  next  10  years  they  could  cut 
the  mustard? 

My  quid  pro  quo  is  that  if  the  Senator 
says  our  Nation  will  get  down  to  zero 
when  we  we  sure  that  goverrunent  has  a 
chance,  then  I  ask,  supposing  that  takes 
10  years,  is  the  Senator  telling  me  and 
the  American  people  that  we  are  going 
to  be  there  for  10  years? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  now.  give  me  a 
chance  to  answer  because  the  Senator  is 
not  debatii:g  me,  he  is  debating  himself. 
I  never  said  "a  secure  government,"  so 
we  can  knock  that  strawman  down.  I  said 
to  give  them  an  even  fair  chance  of  de- 
fending themselves.  And  I  never  said  10 
years;  I  said  2  years  in  all  probability; 
and  I  have  over  and  over  again  made 
the  point  that  we  are  not  saying  that 
we  can  trust  Hanoi.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  arguing  that  point,  that  Hanoi 
will  give  us  back  the  prisoners  of  war 
in  3  weeks.  He  has  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  sustain  it,  except  that  it 
happened  when  the  French  got  out.  But 
when  the  French  got  out,  Hanoi  did  not 
think  anybody  was  left  to  prevent  their 
depredations  in  the  south  and  exten- 
sion of  their  control  of  the  whole  coim- 
try.  Now  they  know  somebody  Is  left — 
an  army  of  a  million  people  Is  left — and 
that  army  will  have,  at  the  end  of  this 
2-year  period,  2  more  years  of  train- 
ing; and  that  army,  in  my  opinion,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  itself,  and  probably  will  be  able  to 
save  their  country  from  the  Commimists. 
But  if  they  carmot,  at  that  point  that 
is  their  business.  We  will  have  done  hon- 
orably everything  we  can  do  to  give  them 
that  chance. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  put  the 
same  proviso  on  it,  a  slight  change  of 
rhetoric,  and  here  it  is — a  fair  chance. 
A  fair  chance  of  success,  I  assume? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  not  success — a  fair 
chance. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  question  is.  when 
will  we  make  the  determination  that 
they  have  a  fair  chance  at  success?  That 
could  take  10  years,  based  upon  our 
experience  in  the  last  four.  If  that  is 
the  case,  is  my  colleague  prepared  to 
back  up  the  administration  to  stay  there 
for  10  years? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  of  course  not. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Everybody  is  very  re- 
ligious in  the  rhetoric  they  use,  and  they 
leave  the  trapdoor  open. 

Mr.  SCOTT".  The  Senator  is  either  be- 
ing opaque  or  oblique,  and  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  which.  What  he  is  trying  to 
get  me  to  say  Is  that  we  will  be  there  10 
years,  and  I  do  not  know  any  better  way 
to  say  that  than  "no." 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Five  years? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  Pull  It  down?  Pour 
years?  No.  Three  years?  No,  in  all  prob- 
ability. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then,  2  years  is  what 
you  settle  on? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  imllkely  that  we  will 
be  there  beyond  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Two  years  Is  what  you 
settle  on? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  2  years  going  to  be 
zero,  no  more  than  the  ambassador  and 
the  maid? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  You  need  two  maids,  I 
think. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  happy  to  vote 
for  two  maids  in  Saigon  or  Hanoi,  wher- 
ever the  capital  might  be. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  this  president  is 
leading  us  to  a  zero  commitment,  if  that 
is  what  you  are  asking  me.  Then  there 
will  be  an  election,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  the  next  president  will  be  there.  If 
it  is  the  present  one  or  another,  he  will 
be  presented  with  a  far  simpler  situa- 
tion. We  will  be  out,  and  we  hope  they 
do  not  get  us  back  into  anything  else. 
Our  President  will  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  your  terminology 
of  "out"  include  the  Air  Force  and  bomb- 
ing? Here  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
When  the  French  got  out,  they  got  out. 
O-u-t  is  what  happened.  They  got  out. 
What  we  say  is  that  we  want  to  get  out, 
but  we  do  not  tell  them  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  out;  and  the  President  is  very 
scrupulous  in  his  language  to  make  sure 
that  the  threat  of  bombing  to  oblitera- 
tion is  there. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  when  the  President 
says,  "out,"  does  he  mean  no  more  bomb- 
ing? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  way  the  French  went 
out  considerably  lowered  their  standing 
in  the  world  powers,  because  they  did  not 
find  out  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  French  character 
has  improved  since  they  got  out  of  Viet- 
nam £md  since  they  got  out  of  Algeria. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  not  talking  about 
their  character.  I  am  talking  about  their 
stature  and  their  status. 

The  Senator  leads  me  on  and  on,  so  I 
go  back.  Question  No.  1 :  "Do  you  support 
President  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end  the 
war  in  Southesist  Asia?  '  Seventy-two. 
yes;  18,  no;  10,  no  opinion.  The  Senator 
continues  to  address  himself  to  the  18 
percent.  That  is  why  I  say  you  are  on  the 
losing  side. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  is  taking 
an  oblique  stand  when  he  accuses  me  o' 
doing  so,  and  he  is  doing  it  with  a  sleigh' 
of  hand  that  is  very  skillful. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  we  can  return  to  the 
issue,  does  "out"  by  definition  include 
the  air  force,  too — no  bombing,  no  cover, 
no  American  planes?  Does  "out"  mean 
no  American  involvement?  Let  the  South 
Vietnamese  fight  the  North  Vietnamese 
all  alone.  Is  that  what  he  means  by 
"out"? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  hope  the  Senator 
is  listening  this  time,  and  I  will  try  once 
more. 

The  President  has  said  that  his  objec- 
tive Is  total  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  American  participation  in  Vietnam.  I 
share  that  commitment,  and  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  going  to  be  reached.  You  do 
not  like  provisos,  but  I  did  not  make 
them.  Hanoi  made  the  proviso  and  did 
not  let  us  have  the  POW's.  I  want  the 
POW's  out,  and  so  do  the  American 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then,  we  can  go  on  tne 
record  at  this  point  that,  one,  the  deflm- 
tlon  of  "out"  that  the  President  speato 
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of  from  your  information,  is  zero — no 
ground  forces,  no  Air  Force,  no  Navy.  Is 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  as  zero? 
That  is  what  the  French  were  talking 

about.  ^  , 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Navy  perhaps  is  al- 
ready out.  Does  the  Senator  want  to  abol- 
ish the  7th  Fleet?  Offer  an  amendment 
and  see  how  many  votes  you  get. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  No,  I  do  not  want  to 
abolish  the  7th  Fleet.  I  think  we  need  the 
7th  Fleet.  We  need  a  strong  Navy  and  a 
strong  Marine  Corps  and  a  strong  Army, 
and  I  love  those  forces. 

B4r.  SCOTT.  I  am  a  naval  ofittcer.  Do 
not  ask  me  to  abolish  the  Navy. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  am  just  as  proud  of 
the  Army  as  you  are  of  the  Navy,  and 
I  love  the  Army. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  us  not  abolish  either 
one.  Let  us  not  go  crazy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  tack  Is  to  get  to  the 

bottom . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
a  tack.  I  think  you  have  a  nail,  and  I 
think  you  are  trying  to  drive  a  nail  in 
your  argument,  but  you  are  not  hitting 
the  nail  with  the  hammer. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  are  hitting  the  nail 
very  weU  this  afternoon.  I  have  never 
read  anything  this  extensive  on  this  en- 
tire subject.  I  think  we  have  a  definition 
of  what  the  administration  means  by 
"out."  The  President  has  not  gone  as  far, 
but  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  Is  closer  to  the  President 
than  you  are. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  President  has  gone 
as  far. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Can  you  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  when  the  President  has 
said  "out."  meaning  out  Navy,  Marine 
Corps.  Army,  and  out  everything,  except 
the  Ambassador  and  two  maids?  Can  you 
tell  me  when  the  President  said  it  that 
clearly? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the 
President  called  you  on  the  telephone 
and  told  you  that  right  now,  you  would 
not  believe  It. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  I  would. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  He  has  told  the  American 
people,  and  you  just  were  not  around. 
You  were  looking  at  the  sports  program 
that  night. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  enforce  the 
rule  that  Senators  refer  to  one  another 
in  the  third  person,  rather  than  in  the 
second  person. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators are  so  admonished. 

The  Chair  would  also  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senators  would  address  their  ques- 
tions through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suppose.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  to  abandon  the  informality  here, 
in  which  we  should  not  indulge.  Here- 
after, I  will  say,  "Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  favor  the  survival  of  the  7th 
Fleet?"  The  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
say,  "Yes,"  he  favors  the  survival  of  the 
7th  Fleet,  but  he  wants  to  talk  about 
Thailand. 

Then  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
not  talk  about  Thailand.  In  Thailand  we 
are  reducing  our  forces.  In  Thailand  we 
have  a  treaty,  imlike  the  Indochina  sit- 


uation. In  Thailand  we  have  been  asked 
to  be  there,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  that  treaty.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
Uke  the  treaty,  he  can  move  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  to  abrogate  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  say  first,  that 
the  familiarity  I  exercised  with  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  affec- 
tion, and  nothing  more  than  that.  But  1 
think  it  is  important  that  we  follow  the 
rules,  and  I  feel  sad  that  I  carmot  find 
ways  to  express  this  affection  more 
strongly. 

Referring  to  Thailand  and  the  defense 
of  Thailand  and  the  commitment  we 
have  there,  does  that  commitment  re- 
quire 30,000  troops,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.    SCOTT.    It    requires    whatever 

agreement  we  have  made  with  Thailand. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 

Pennsylvania  suggest  that  the  agreement 

we  have  is  a  figure  of  30,000  men? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  nothing  to  do  or 
to  say  about  the  number  of  troops  which 
appear  in  Thailand  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty.  The  Senator  probably  knows 
more  about  how  many  troops  are  there 
than  I  do,  because  he  may  have  been 
there  counting  them.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  adequate.  I  only  know  that  the  Thais 
tell  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  makes  the  judgment.  Under  that 
judgment,  Thailand  for  a  thousand  years 
has  been  a  free  nation  and  is  continuing 
to  be  a  free  nation.  I  think  the  Thais 
know  what  they  are  doing  in  having  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  tnist  many  people,  and  that  Is 
how  they  have  stayed  free. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Certainly,  the  Senator 
carmot  rest  on  that  alone.  We  sit  here 
talking  about  troop  levels,  about  the 
draft,  and  whether  we  will  press  people 
into  service.  I  caimot  accept  brushing  off 
the  figure  of  30,000  to  some  underUng  In 
the  administration.  As  a  Senator,  I  want 
to  know  why  we  have  to  have  30.000 
American  troops  In  Thailand.  What  kind 
of  agreement  do  we  have  which  requires 
that  number? 

Then  I  wonder  why  most  of  the  bomb- 
ing that  takes  place  in  South  Vietnam 
comes  from  Thai  bases.  If  somebody  Is 
saying  we  are  going  to  have  zero  in  South 
Vietnam  but  we  are  going  to  keep  a 
treaty  requirement  and  keep  an  inflated 
figure  of  troops  there  to  offer  an  aerial 
threat  to  North  Vietnam  and  occasion- 
ally just  bomb  them  to  keep  them  alert, 
and  then  hope  that  they  will  give  us  our 
prisoners  back— I  do  not  see  that  logic. 
My  first  question  is  simple:  Why  do  we 
have  to  have  30.000  troops  in  Thailand? 
What  kind  of  agreement  is  it  that  re- 
quires that?  Is  it  penciled  in  on  that 
agreement?  If  it  is,  then  that  agreement 
should  immediately  come  into  question 
before  this  body,  before  we  make  a  de- 
cision on  the  draft. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  the  same  sources  of  Information 
that  I  have.  I  suggest  that  he  can  go 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
might  get  a  different  story  from  each 
one  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
can  pursue  this  further  there;  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President, 


I  have  another  engagement  and  I  am 
yielding  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  the  floor,  may  I  graciously  thank 
him  for  this  fine  colloquy.  If  nothing 
else,  it  is  a  reaflarmation  of  the  friend- 
ship and  affection  I  hold  for  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  it;  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
I  enjoy  each  other  s  company  and  are 
perfectly  good  friends.  We  simply  have 
to  agree  to  disagree  on  some  of  these 
matters.  The  Senator  is  conducting  a 
filibuster,  I  am  not.  So,  I  am  going  some- 
where else  and  wish  the  Senator  would 
go  somewhere  else,  too  [Laughter.l 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  1  shall 
briefiy  address  myself,  off  the  cufi,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  with  reference 
to  troops  In  Western  Eurc^je  being  re- 
duced by  December  31  of  this  year  to 
150,000. 

In  a  general  way,  I  am  famihar  with 
that  situation  there,  and  have  been  for 
several  years. 

In  1968,  I  went  to  the  NATO  Confer- 
ence in  Brussels  and  made  some  prepa- 
ration in  advance  for  that  trip  and  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  more  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  needs,  and  what  our  relation- 
ship to  NATO  really  was.  I  have  never 
been  enthusiastic  about  our  keeping 
great  niunbers  of  troops  over  there  but 
I  Eun  fully  convinced  that  we  have  to. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  cMr. 
Mansfield)  is  earnest  aixd  sincere  and 
has  worked  on  this  for  many  years;  but 
it  is  also  true.  Mr.  President,  that  many 
of  us  have  worked  on  it  have  also  been 
greatly  Impressed  with  the  general  suc- 
cess of  the  NATO  agreement. 

Our  foreign  policy  since  World  War 
n  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  but  our 
poUcies  on  behalf  of  the  free  world  in 
Western  Europe  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessfuL  I  made  some  remarks  today 
about  what  we  have  gotten  into  else- 
where but.  by  contrast,  I  think  that  we 
have  made  the  difference  there,  not  only 
with  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Berlin  Wall, 
but  In  other  matters.  A  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  on  the  plus  side 
which  offsets  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  spent  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  be  forti- 
fied later  with  figures  to  back  up  some 
of  these  things  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I 
do  not  have  them  now.  Let  me  point 
out,  first,  that  under  the  resolution,  re- 
ducing our  troops  in  Europe  to  150,000  in- 
stead of  300,000,  in  round  nmnbers,  does 
not  propose  to  save  very  much  money 
in  the  operation  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Those  men  and  their  dependents  with 
them,  who  wiU  be  brought  back  here,  so 
far  as  this  resolution  is  concerned,  will 
still  be  in  the  service.  There  may  be 
some  savings  and  I  shall  try  to  get  the 
estimates  of  the  amounts,  but  It  is  not 
a  great  deal,  imless  further  reductions 
can  be  made  in  the  total  number  of  our 
military  services. 

By  contrast,  the  bill  Itsdf  carries  on 
the  actual  reduction  in  our  forces  by  the 
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numbers  that  have  already  beea  ex- 
plained. For  a  fuU  year's  run  this  would 
amount  to  well  above  half  a  bilUon  dol- 
lars in  savings. 

I  strongly  favor  that  much  of  a  reduc- 
tion. I  believe  that,  rather  rapidly  tfaere- 
af ter.  we  could  make  even  more  of  a  re- 
duction. 

So  let  us  start  out  with  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  great  amount  of 
saving — certainly  not  the  elimination  of 
150,000  troops  and  the  expense'  that 
would  go  with  that. 

On  this  matter  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  I  think  is  a  strong  point — 
it  is  the  strongest  point  behind  thie  res- 
olution— I  do  not  have  with  me  at  the 
moment  any  flgiires.  but  let  me  poiot  out 
in  these  off-the-cuff  remarks  that  there 
are  other  contributing  factors  to  the  bal- 
aiu;e-of-payments  problem. 

One  is  the  American  manufacturers 
who  are  over  there  with  their  subsitjlarles 
and  branches  and  related  items.  Another 
factor  that  contributes  to  our  bal»nce- 
of -payments  deficit  there  is  the  eno^ous 
amount  of  money  that  Americans  spend 
there  each  year  as  tourists.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  the  figures  are,  but  I  will  get 
them  and  make  them  available.  It  goes 
a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the  cjiarge 
that  is  being  laid  at  the  door  solely  of 
the  military. 

Another  point  involved  is  that  the 
German  Oovemment  in  particular  has 
made  certain  offset  payments  and  has 
a  treaty  or  an  agreement — I  do  not  know, 
offhand.  Just  know  long  it  will  last — but 
they  are  making  now  what  we  call  offset 
payments ;  that  is,  enough  to  make  $  dent 
In  the  balance  of  pajrments  and  induce 
it  some. 

As  I  say,  we  will  get  the  substance  of 
that  agreement  for  the  benefit  of  this  de- 
bate and  get  as  much  of  the  figures  on  it 
as  we  can. 

As  I  stated,  I  went  to  the  NATO  Brus- 
sels Conference  in  1968  and  took  a  Strong 
position,  if  I  may  describe  it  as  such,  that 
there  had  to  be  a  greater  contribution  on 
the  part  of  our  NATO  allies  in  Western 
Eiirope  in  regard  to  manpower  and 
money — that  is,  the  things  that  cost 
money — and  that  we  were  expecting 
them  to  move  in  that  direction.  We  de- 
bated this  thing  in  our  committee,  as  we 
would  here,  and  then  we  had  plenary 
sessions,  and  they  were  willing  to  put  me 
on  the  agenda,  as  it  is  called  there.  X  took 
as  strong  a  position  as  I  knew  havt,  con- 
sistent with  the  facts.  I 

They  have  made  headway.  The  execu- 
tive department  was  represented  there, 
taking  the  same  position.  That  ^as  in 
1968. 

In  1969  and  1970,  the  executive  depart- 
ment took  a  stronger  position.  I  beUeve 
they  called  an  executive  conference. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  there  one 
of  those  years.  Now  there  has  been  a  new 
agreement  that  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
a  $1  billion  additional  contribution  which 
is  to  come  from  those  allies — not  In 
money  directly  paid  into  the  Traasiffy, 
but  it  is  being  put  up — some  of  it*— per- 
haps a  great  part  of  it — in  military  con 
struction  costs  and  the  fumishvig  of 
Items  of  that  kind. 


So,  there  is  positive  effort.  There  is  no 
deadheading.  There  is  some  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  these  NATO  allies 
in  Western  Europe.  I  had  hoped  there 
would  be  more.  I  was  expecting  more,  to 
be  frank  about  it.  However,  certainly 
there  has  been  a  substantisJ  change,  and 
it  is  on  the  good  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  went  over  there  right 
after  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  I 
am  not  immime  to  being  affected  by 
compassion  or  emotions  or  excitement 
on  occasion.  However,  at  least  I  have  had 
enough  experiences  in  that  field  to  be 
what  one  might  call  an  experienced  in- 
vestigator. I  wanted  to  go  in  there  and 
get  the  feeling  of  the  situation. 

On  a  rainy  day,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  finest  military  oflBcers  I  have  ever 
foimd  anywhere — one  who  certainly  had 
nothing  to  sell — we  went  up  and  down 
the  field  where  our  men  were  in  training 
and  where  members  of  the  German  army 
were  in  training.  This  was  in  the  forest 
there  next  to  the  Czechoslovakian  border. 

We  had  planned  in  the  afternoon  to 
fiy  back  and  forth  in  a  helicopter  so  that 
we  could  see  those  Soviet  troops  who 
were  then  occupying  Czechoslovakia. 
Rain  intervened,  and  I  did  not  see  than. 
However,  I  got  the  feel  of  the  situation. 
This  is  a  sensation  that  one  hsis,  and 
the  realization  comes  to  one  that  he  has 
never  had  before,  being  out  there  in  the 
field  with  the  men.  I  am  very  glad  in- 
deed that  we  were  there  represented  by 
what  they  call  conventional  forces — that 
is.  less  than  nuclear  weapons. 

Some  think  that  the  only  thing  we 
should  supply  there  should  be  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  nuclear  umbrella,  so  to 
speak;  the  airpower,  and  so  forth.  I 
would  no  longer  be  willing  to  settle 
merely  for  that. 

None  of  those  people  in  Western  Eu- 
Tope  have  any  control  over  our  nuclear 
weapons.  They  feel  that  the  only  defense 
they  have,  that  they  have  any  control 
over  or  can  do  anything  about,  are  the 
conventional  forces.  With  our  being  In 
there  with  them,  the  fact  that  we  are 
there,  that  our  machine  guns,  our  tanks, 
our  men,  and  our  armament  are  present, 
that  in  and  of  itself  helps. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  situation  were 
reversed,  we  would  then  really  know 
how  they  felt  about  having  a  strong  ally 
sharing  in  this  conventional  deterrent — 
sharing  in  a  military  force  that  was  not 
going  to  be  totally  destructive  to  both 
sides  If  it  were  turned  loose. 

That  gives  them  the  feeling  that  we 
are  there  and  sharing  in  this  system.  It 
is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  and  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  to  them 
so  that  they  will  not  submit  to  black- 
mail and  not  go  over  to  the  other  side  and 
not  give  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  away  without 
anyone  trying  to  sell  me  anything.  I  was 
prouder  than  I  had  ever  been  for  our  part 
in  this  chance  to  help  a  free  Europe  and 
a  free  western  world  get  back  on  its  feet 
and  continue  as  part  of  the  free  world. 

I  look  upon  our  efforts  there  since 
World  War  n  as  highly  successful, 
whereas,  imfort\mately,  I  do  not  think  we 


have  been  so  successful  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  that  leads  me  up  to  this 
thought.  I  know  that  all  these  arguments 
are  going  to  be  made,  and  I  am  interested, 
too.  in  getting  some  reductions  over  there 
if  we  can  do  so  in  a  proper  way.  However, 
this  thought  I  have  been  expressing  here 
leads  up  to  this  point  of  view.  Whatever 
we  do  now,  my  position  here  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  committee.  Whatever 
we  do,  let  us  not  do  anything  precipitate- 
ly or  rush  action  by  just  a  meat  ax 
approach,  with  a  mandatory  reductioD 
within  5  months.  With  all  due  deference 
to  everyone,  that  is  an  extreme  position. 
It  does  not  represent  a  sound  policy. 

So,  whatever  we  do  now,  let  us  not 
be  precipitate.  Let  us  be  reasonable.  Let 
us  give  this  assurance  and  have  the 
faith  that  those  people  have  had.  Let  us 
let  this  continue  and  not  just  throw  it 
overboard  and  stop  it  hi  this  way  just 
because  we  think  they  have  not  done 
as  much  as  they  should.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  that.  No  one  Intends  to  do  that. 

Take  those  people  in  Greece.  One  can 
say  what  he  wants  to  about  their  pres- 
ent form  of  government.  If  I  were  look- 
ing for  an  ideal  form  of  government,  I 
would  not  pick  theirs.  However,  as  sol- 
diers they  have  proven  their  ability  to 
cover  their  part  of  a  mutual  defense 
compact.  They  have  done  exceptionally 
well.  So  has  Turkey.  Certainly  their  gov- 
ernment is  not  anything  that  I  would 
want  to  model  our  government  by. 

I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  them. 
However,  if  this  is  done  preclptiously, 
what  wUl  they  think?  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  those  people?  Can  they  still 
have  assurance  that  we  will  continue  to 
help?  I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  to 
withdraw.  However,  what  will  they  say? 
Will  they  say,  "After  all,  maybe  we  had 
better  make  terms  or  begin  to  make 
terms."  Can  anyone  give  a  definite  an- 
swer to  the  contrary?  I  do  not  think  so. 

What  about  these  people  in  Germany. 
Some  say,  "Well,  they  have  been  get- 
ting a  free  ride."  Perhaps  we  have  been 
contributing  too  much  of  the  cost.  How- 
ever, I  tell  the  Senate  right  now  that  a 
great  part  of  the  strength  of  European 
NATO  is  right  there  in  Western  Ger- 
many. One  gets  the  feel  of  that.  I  speak 
with  due  deference  to  the  others. 

I  think  that  whatever  they  might  have 
meant  to  us  in  the  past,  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II.  they  are  the  ones 
that  have  meant  the  difference  since 
World  War  H  hi  trying  to  keep  cMidl- 
tions  there  such  that  there  would  be  a 
free  world.  And  they  are  entitled  to 
tremendous  credit. 

I  went  over  there  and  told  them  2% 
years  ago  that  I  thought  they  would  have 
to  do  more.  I  did  not  spare  anything. 
However,  I  certainly  do  not  want  any- 
thing done  in  this  way,  drastically,  or 
precipitately,  to  start  any  kind  of  wave 
there.  This  is  a  matter  of  international 
agreements  or  international  policy. 

Think  how  much  this  is  tied  to  them. 
I  do  not  have  amy  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  our  pres- 
ence In  Western  Europe,  or  elsewhere, 
is  the  most  stabilizing  influence  lor  all 
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of  these  nations  and  even  in  the  Mideast. 
I  am  no  expert  on  the  Mideast.  I  am  no 
expert  on  anything.  I  do  not  aspire  to  be. 
But  we  have  some  knowledge  of  those 
things  and  some  judgment  of  it. 

I  think  that  an  abject  withdrawal  of 
half  of  these  troops  by  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  wUl  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do. 

If  It  must  be  done,  if  nothing  less  Is 
going  to  satisfy  Congress,  let  us  give 
someone  a  mandate  to  proceed — and  I 
gay  the  President — and  do  this  in  a  fash- 
Ion  that  will  not  destroy  the  good  that 
has  been  done  and  the  strength  that  has 
been  built  up  through  this  alliance — 
whatever  we  decide  the  percentage  Is 
going  to  be. 

This  Is  just  not  the  way  to  do  It.  I 
know  these  matters  are  very  sensitive.  I 
imagine  that  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  bring  great  merriment  to 
the  Soviets  and  those  in  the  Middle  East 
who  are  not  friendly  to  us.  I  think  It  will 
bring  merriment  to  those  people  and 
doubt  to  the  others. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  same 
reduction  could  be  made,  if  it  must  be 
made,  in  a  more  diplomatic  way,  a 
more  understanding  way,  and  in  a  more 
reasonable  way,  and  avoid  the  dangers 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out.  If  done 
on  a  constructive  basis  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  protection  to  them  and  to 
us  that  there  was  orlghially  intended 
to  be. 

I  want  to  reduce  our  forces  and  put 
more  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than 
numbers  of  our  manpower.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  start  In  this  bill  but  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  -he  worst  possible  approaches 
to  take.  Precipitate  action  would  destroy 
what  has  been  built  up  over  the  years 
at  great  expense  and,  as  I  have  said,  leave 
those  people.  I  do  not  know  how  long  It 
would  take  to  repair  the  damage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitive  but  I  say 
for  emphasis  that  approached  in  the 
right  way  I  believe  some  reduction  could 
be  made  over  a  span  of  time  and  good 
oould  be  accomplished  in  that  way  with- 
out accomplishing  the  bad  results  along 
the  lines  I  have  discussed. 

I  will  yield  the  floor  if  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  yielding  the  floor.  I  have  been 
following  his  argument  with  great  Inter- 
est. I  think  he  made  his  presentation  with 
great  force.  This  is  a  subject  which  I  have 
been  studying  very  closely  for  the  past 
several  years. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to  see  a 
reduction  of  forces,  not  only  In  Europe 
but  also  around  the  world.  It  Is  one  of  the 
goals  Congress  must  have  and  it  Is  one 
I  am  sure  the  President  has.  But  this  is 
an  unfortunate  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  world  to  alter  the  balance  of  power 
rapidly.  We  have  the  initiation  of  East- 
West  talks  in  Europe,  the  so-called 
Brandt  OstpoUtik,  and  the  SALT  talks. 

We  have  serious  questions  with  respect 
to  the  armed  forces  in  Enirope.  These  are 
matters  I  would  like  to  speak  on  at  some 
length.  I  do  not  Intend  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  I  do  have  an  amendment. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  pohit? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  8TE3NNIS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
SALT.  Unquestionably,  I  agree;  and  this 
is  a  major  part  of  the  reason  why  there 
should  be  no  precipitate  action.  It  would 
be  pidling  the  nig  out  from  under  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  Intervention. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
about  to  offer  is  in  effect  a  substitute  for 
the  Mansfleld  amendment.  It  is  language 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  hi  lieu 
of  the  Mansfleld  amendment. 

It  declares  that: 

The  (Congress  hereby  flnds  that,  under  con- 
tinuing review  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  negotiations  under- 
taken by  Its  members  aimed  at  relaxing  ten- 
sions in  Europe  and  Improving  East-West 
relations  should  be  continued  and  encour- 
aged: that  In  support  of  such  negotlatlonB, 
the  Congress  endorses  the  declared  Inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  maintain  the  nec«s- 
sary  level  of  United  States  armed  forces  In 
Europe;  that  the  Congress  affirms  Its  sup- 
port of  the  President's  program  to  consult  on 
a  regular  basis  with  America's  European 
allies,  individually  and  severally,  regarding 
the  total  compass  of  America's  relationship 
with  Eiirope;  and  that  significant  changes  In 
the  level  of  United  States  forces  In  Europe 
should  not  be  made  without  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress. 

AMKNDMKNT   NO.   87 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language   proposed  to  be 
added  at  the  end  of  the  bill  by  Mr.  Mans- 
fleld, insert  a  new  title  as  f  oUows : 
TTTLK  IV— UNITKD  STATES  ROLE  IN  THK 

NORTH    ATLANTIC    TREATY    ORQANI- 

ZAnON 

S«c.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that, 
under  continuing  review  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  negotiations 
undertaken  by  its  members  aimed  at  re- 
laxing tensions  in  Europe  and  improving 
East- West  relations  should  be  continued  and 
encouraged;  that  In  support  of  such  nego- 
tlatlona,  the  Congress  endorsee  the  declared 
intention  of  the  President  to  maintain  the 
necessary  level  of  United  States  armed  forces 
In  Europe;  that  the  Congress  affirms  its  8\ip- 
port  of  the  President's  program  to  cons\ilt  on 
a  regular  basis  with  America's  European  al- 
Uee.  individually  and  severally,  regarding 
the  total  compass  of  America's  relationship 
with  Europe;  and  that  significant  changes  in 
the  level  of  United  States  forces  in  Europe 
should  nd;  be  made  without  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  what  to 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MATHIAS)  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MAirsriELD) . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  a  substitute 
amendment  before  us.  That  is  the  pend- 
ing business,  is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  pending  business,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Maksfixld),  to  H.R.  6531: 
Senators  Chtirch,  Symington,  HtroHis, 
PuLBRiGHT,  Pastore,  Moss,  and  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


<aUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  re  11. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  cadi  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPIRATION  OF  TIME  UNDER 
GERMANESS  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  the  j>eriod  for  the  operation  of 
the  Pastore  rule  today  now  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


PROTOCOL  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TTONAL  CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC  FISH- 
ERIES—REMOVAL OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrghila.  Mr. 
President,  as  In  executive  session,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  a  Protocol  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  AUantlc  Fisheries  Relating  to 
Amendments  to  the  Convention  (Execu- 
tive C,  92d  Congress,  first  session) ,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
protocol,  together  with  the  President's 
message,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Protocol  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atiantic  Fish- 
eries Relating  to  Amendments  to  the 
Convention,  dated  October  6,  1970. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 
The  1949  International  Convention  for 
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the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  con- 
tains no  provisions  for  its  smiendiiient. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  Convention  six  tjimes 
during  the  past  16  years  and  other 
amendments  have  been  considered. 
Though  every  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Commission  which  was  established 
by  the  Convention  has  eventually  en- 
tered into  force,  with  the  exception  of 
one  that  is  pending,  these  changes  have 
generally  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  treaties  requiring  approval  by  all;  par- 
ties to  the  Convention.  j 

A  more  expeditious  method  of  antend- 
ing  the  Convention  was  considered  de- 
sirable, and  the  United  States,  aa  De- 
positary Government,  was  request^  in 
1969  to  examine  this  matter.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  prepared  a  draft 
Protocol  and  submitted  it  to  the  1 1970 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Commissioni  The 
Commission  amended  this  proposal  to 
simplify  its  procedures,  which  ar*  de- 
scribed in  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  adopted  it  without  opposition. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Protocol  would 
overcome  problems  which  have  bee^  en- 
coimtered  in  securing  ratification  ifrom 
Governments  which  have  not  objected  to 
amendments  but  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  been  slow  In  takinig  ac- 
tion on  them.  | 

Since  a  significant  proportion  oif  the 
area  to  which  the  Convention  applies  lies 
off  our  coast,  and  because  It  Is  important 
to  our  fishermen  and  to  the  entire  Hation 
that  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  oper- 
ate as  effectively  as  possible.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  give  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  ratification 
of  this  Protocol. 

Richard  NnoN. 

The  White  House,  May  11.  197  \ 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  S.  1830  appear  in  the  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 'SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON,  SENATOR  ORIF- 
FIN.  AND  SENATOR  JAVITa  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiat  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  l>y  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weickeb),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmoji)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffi^i)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  thati he  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits i  for  hot  to 
exceed  15  minutes — all  of  whicli 
transpire  prior  to  the  recognition 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravei 
der  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


will 
k>f  the 
)  un- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr^  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th*  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll.  ' 


CONVENTION  ON  ACTS  OF  TERROR- 
ISM AND  EXTORTION  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE  AND 
TAX  CONVENTION  WITH  JAPAN- 
REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  Convention 
to  Prevent  and  Punish  the  Acts  of  Ter- 
rorism Taking  the  Form  of  Crimes 
Against  Persons  and  Related  Extortion 
That  Are  of  International  Significance, 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  2. 
1971 — executive  D,  92d  Congress,  first 
session — and  the  Tax  Convention  of 
March  8,  1971,  with  Japan — Executive  E, 
92d  Congress,  first  session — transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  conven- 
tions, together  with  the  President's  mes- 
sages, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sages were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  the  Convention  to  Prevent  and  Punish 
the  Acts  of  Terrorism  Taking  the  Form 
of  Crimes  Against  Persons  and  Related 
Extortion  That  Are  of  International 
Significance,  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  2,  1971. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Kidnapping  and  other  crimes  against 
foreign  officials  have  become  increasing- 
ly serious  threats  to  the  normal  conduct 
of  international  relations.  The  kidnap- 
ping of  officials  for  extortion  purposes  Is 
a  barlMirous  development  which  should 
be  of  serious  concern  to  all  civilized  na- 
tions regardless  of  their  political  per- 
suasion. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  met  In  Wash- 
ingtoa  last  January  for  the  ^)eciflc  pur- 
pose of  desJing  with  this  and  other  as- 
pects of  international  terrorism.  The  As- 
sembly faced  the  difficult  task  of  prepar- 
ing a  convention  which  would  provide 
both  a  clear  statement  condemning  such 
acts  and  a  mechanism  for  dealing  effec- 
tively with  those  who  perpetrate  them. 
The  Convention  to  which  the  Assembly 
agreed  makes  a  significant  contribution 


to  International  law.  It  represents  an  im- 
portant first  step  In  the  development  of 
effective  moral  and  legal  deterrents  to 
crimes  against  diplomats  and  other 
foreign  officials. 

Although  drafted  within  the  forum  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Convention  provides  for  accession  by 
both  member  and  non-member  nations. 
I  hope  it  will  be  ratified  promptly  by  all 
its  signatories  and  eventually  by  other 
states  as  well.  The  United  States  has  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  ac- 
tions which  strengthen  international  co- 
operation to  prevent  and  punish  these 
terrorist  acts. 

In  my  report  on  foreign  policy  de- 
livered to  you  on  February  25,  1971,  I 
made  the  following  observations: 

"In  some  tragic  cases,  the  forces  of 
change  take  on  extreme  forms — hi- 
jacking, kidnapping,  and  terrorism. 
These  are  acts  of  desperation,  morally 
bankrupt.  The  nations  of  the  inter- 
American  community  recently  signed 
a  Convention  dealing  with  their  pre- 
vention and  punishment.  We  hope  that 
others  will  join  in  this  commitment. 
and  that  its  coverage  will  reach  beyond 
the  hemisphere." 

Prompt  United  States  action  is  neces- 
sary to  signify  our  strong  support  of  this 
position.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  ratification  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  Hottse,  May  11, 1971. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  Income,  signed 
at  Tokyo  on  March  8,  1971. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
convention  and  copies  of  two  exchanges 
of  notes  of  March  8,  1971,  relating  to 
understandings  in  regard  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  convention,  as  explained 
in  the  Secretary's  report. 

The  existing  income-tax  convention  ol 
April  16,  1954,  with  Japan,  as  modified 
and  supplemented  by  protocols  of  May  7, 
1960,  and  August  14,  1962,  would  be 
terminated  and  replaced  by  the  new  con- 
vention upon  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
latter. 

The  new  convention  follows  in  general 
the  pattern  of  bilateral  income-tax  con- 
ventions now  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  other  countries 
and  refiects  changes  In  United  Stetes  and 
Japanese  tax  laws  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  treaty  policy  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. So  far  as  policy  and  technical  con- 
siderations permit,  the  convention  fol- 
lows the  model  draft  convention  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  published  in  1963.  "The 
substance  of  the  new  convention  with 
Japan  is  similar  to  that  of  income-tax 
conventions  recently  concluded  by  the 
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United  States  with  Prance,  Finland,  and 
Belgium,  except  with  respect  to  maxi- 
mum rates  on  investment  income.  The 
Senate  has  given  its  advice  and  consent 
to  those  three  conventions;  the  conven- 
tions with  France  and  Finland  have  been 
brought  into  force. 

In  general,  the  maximum  rates  of 
taxation  on  investment  income  provided 
in  the  new  convention  with  Japan  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  existing  (1954) 
convention.  Some  of  the  major  changes 
from  the  existing  convention  which  are 
regarded  as  substantive  Improvements 
are  outlined  in  the  Secretary's  report. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hottse,  May  11,  1971. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  Increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  earUer 
today  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  offer 
his  amendment  which  was  designed  to 
say  that  no  appropriations  would  be 
passed  which  would  fimd  more  than 
150,000  troops  in  Europe  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  some 
333,000  troops  there  with  their  depend- 
ents. The  total  American  presence  there 
in  terms  of  military  plus  dependents, 
therefore,  comes  to  about  525,000  people. 
We  have  maintained  this  force,  or  a 
larger  force  than  this,  for  25  years  now, 
ever  since  World  War  n. 

We  now  have  more  troops  in  Europe 
than  we  have  in  any  other  area  of  the 
world,  even  though  meanwhile  we  have 
been  Involved  in  two  other  wars  in  Asia. 

I  made  a  speech  approximately  6  years 
ago  before  the  International  Order  of 
the  Rotary  in  Denvex,  where  many  of 
our  friends  were.  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  NATO  allies  had  not  met 
their  commitments  for  NATO  defense 
forces,  that  they  showed  no  desire  to 


meet  them  for  the  future,  and  that  a 
balance-of-payments  problem  had  been 
created  for  us  by  virtue  of  the  main- 
tenance of  our  umbrella  over  Western 
Europe. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  personally  thought 
this  was  a  big  mistake,  both  on  their 
part  and  on  ours. 

I  was  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  submitted  his  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  that  we  should  have 
a  substantial  reduction  of  forces  in 
Europe. 

I  was  the  second  sponsor  of  that  reso- 
lution for  the  very  reasons  I  have  been 
mentioning.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  submitted  It.  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  is  as  concerned  about  the  threat  to 
Europe  as  I  am.  However,  I  am  very 
much  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
ever  get  our  Western  allies  to  handle 
their  fair  share  of  their  defense  unless 
we  show  that,  while  they  are  withdraw- 
ing their  troops  from  the  Western  Al- 
liance, figuring  on  a  fast  defense  If 
necessary,  that  we  can  do  the  same  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  submitted  at  this 
point  is  correct. 

What  it  does.  Is  substitute  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  for  the  judgment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
tmder  the  Constitution,  Is  responsible  for 
determining  what  force  levels  need  to  be 
in  what  places  in  order  to  assure  the  de- 
fense of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  for  that  reason,  even 
though  it  is  couched  In  terms  of  a  cut- 
back in  appropriations,  we  are  denigrat- 
ing the  authority  of  the  President  to  per- 
form the  very  duty  he  swore  to  perform 
when  he  took  office. 

As  a  result,  earlier  today  I  introduced  a 
substitute  which  simply  said  that  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  continued 
strength  of  the  American  forces,  plus 
their  dependents,  in  the  European 
Theater,  under  the  NATO  Alliance  was 
creating  a  very  substantial  balance  of 
payments  problem  for  us  and  that  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  those  forces  should  be 
made  without  in  any  way  denigrating  our 
commitments  insofar  as  the  NATO  Al- 
liance Is  concerned. 

There  are  several  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

One  is  the  factor  that  our  allies  need 
to  know  that  we  are  going  to  maintain 
our  conunitments  imder  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance In  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  second  Is  the  factor  that  they  have 
not  met  their  commitments. 

The  third  Is  that  we  have  the  ability, 
through  fast  airlift  and  prepositioning  of 
supplies,  to  be  able  to  come  to  their  rein- 
forcement as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
event  of  conventional  attack  in  the  Euro- 
pean "Theater. 

This  would  not  be  law.  It  would  not 
cut  back  on  the  right  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  determine  what  it 


wsmts  to  do.  All  it  would  do  would  be  to 
indicate  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  which 
I  believe  Is  here,  that  we  have  had  too 
many  forces  for  too  long  in  Europe  and 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
them. 

Without  revealing  any  names,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  some  European  friends.  They 
have  indicated  quite  clearly  that  in  their 
opinion  it  would  be  a  very  drastic  mis- 
take to  remove  the  minor  forces  we  have 
in  Berlin,  which  is  psychological.  We 
should  also  keep  adequate  forces  there 
to  indicate  that  we  are  still  going  to  meet 
our  commitments  In  the  event  we  are 
called  on,  if  someone  should  get  more 
adventurous  than  we  now  hope  will  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  introduced  the  substitute  for  the  Mans- 
field proposal  today.  I  have  also  read  the 
substitute  proposed  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  That  Is  also  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution.  However,  that  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  has  one  phrase 
in  it  which  I  hope  I  can  get  him  to  mod- 
ify before  he  calls  it  up  for  a  vote.  That 
is,  that  there  shoiUd  be  no  change  in  the 
force  level  without  a  full  consultation 
with  Congress. 

The  difficulty  with  that,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  the  Senate,  therefore,  puts  itself  on 
record  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
during  ttiis  period  of  time,  the  President, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  would 
have  to  come  to  Congress  to  determine 
whether  he  could  even  meet  the  NATO 
commitments  by  either  increasing  our 
force  levels  or  by  increasing  the  strength 
of  our  armament  which  he  might  need  to 
withstand  em  attack. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  that 
particular  substitute  for  the  Mansfield 
proposal  should  be  modified.  I  hope  to 
take  steps  later  on  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  have  no 
idea  whether  I  can  persuade  the  Senator 
to  do  It  or  not.  However,  I  will  try. 

In  the  event  that  falls  and  In  the  event 
the  measure  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land should  fall,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  come  to  the  one  which  I  have 
offered  and  have  a  rather  quick  vote  on 
It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  Im- 
I>ortant  area,  but  that  it  deals  with  con- 
stitutional restrictions  on  our  part  and 
an  impairment  of  the  President's  right 
on  the  other  part  which  he  has  sworn  to 
uphold  In  order  to  defend  this  coimtry, 
namely,  where,  when,  and  how  he  is  go- 
ing to  place  his  troops.  This  really  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  far  more.  It  seems 
to  me,  than  the  Senate. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect 
and  affection,  will  not  be  successful  in 
his  amendment.  Rather,  I  hc«)e  that  at 
least  one  of  the  two  resolutions  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  be  agreed  to, 
either  the  Mathias  resolution  as  modi- 
fied, or  if  that  falls,  the  one  I  advocate 
which  calls  for  substantial  reductions, 
and  which  leaves  it  up  to  the  President 
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and  National  Secxnity  Council,  w|iere  I 
think  it  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Interested,  indeed,  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  As  he  sild,  he 
has  been  a  party  to  many  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolutions  before.  I  am  g  ad  he 
has  done  so  again,  and  that  this  measure 
will  be  debated  along  with  the  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  bastlly 
gathered  figures  that  are  certainly  sub- 
ject to  revision.  They  are  estimates  at 
best,  but  we  did  not  know  this  matter  was 
going  to  be  the  pending  business  ^  today 
and  I  did  not  have  available  all  jof  the 
material.  I 

I  am  advised  that  the  balance- of- pay- 
ments deficit  resulting  from  our  I>IATO 
commitment  is  not  reaUy  as  large  jos  has 
been  alleged  in  some  places. 

In  the  first  place,  about  80  peroent  of 
all  the  cost  of  our  forces  that  are  dpvoted 
and  pledged  to  NATO  is  spent  in  the 
United  States,  since  a  great  part  of  those 
forces  so  committed  to  NATO  aile  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States.  I  mfention 
that  to  bring  out  the  rest  of  the  i^lcture 
about  the  NATO  forces.  j 

One  often  hears  the  expressio^i  that 
NATO  costs  us  $14  billion  a  year.  There 
are  ways  to  figure  those  costs,  and  1  think 
when  the  $14  billion  figure  is  usedl  it  in- 
cludes other  costs  in  addition  to  what  we 
spend  in  Western  Europe.  A  great]  many 
of  the  forces  which  axe  commit^d  to 
NATO  are  in  the  United  States.: 

Our  gross  deficit  in  1970  was  aboUt  $1.7 
billion  resulting  from  our  NATO  com- 
mitments, and  $0.8  billion  of  tHat.  or 
$800  million,  which  is  all  but  $900  mil- 
lion, was  offset  by  European  purchases 
smd  financial  arrangements. 

I  assimie  these  are  the  correct  48fures. 
We  will  check  them  and  if  they  aire  not 
correct  they  will  be  corrected  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  monetary 
crisis  is  not  caused  by  our  troops  in 
NATO  and  we  will  not  help  thai  crisis 
very  much  if  we  split  the  alliance  Or  take 
the  chance  of  splitting  the  alliance. 

Finally,  withdrawing  our  troop^  from 
Europe  would  cost  about  $1.2  ;billion 
extra,  with  transportation  costt  and 
extra  equipment  that  would  be  r^uired 
for  the  troops  at  home  in  the  p&y  of 
housing,  and  Items  of  that  nature.  So 
this  is  not  all  a  one-sided  picture.  It  is  ex- 
pensive and  it  runs  up  and  it  has  cost  us 
a  great  deal  since  World  War  11.  But  it 
has  been  worth  a  great  deal  and  sizable 
progress  has  been  made  in  tri|mnlng 
these  costs. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  interested  In  tills 
matter,  in  some  kind  of  plan,  if  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  want  to  be  placed  in 
this  picture  rather  than  having  just  the 
negative  emphasis  on  money.  We  can 
get  some  kind  of  arrangement  I  where 
Congress  is  represented  on  an  a^ialysis 
basis  and  final  recommendation  oif  some 
kind  in  negotiations  with  these  other 
countries.  I  personally  know  a  greet  deal 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  laist 
several  years.  j 

I  am  not  willing  now  to  take  su^h  pre- 
cipitate action  as  this  and  I  tliink  it 
would  be  &  great  mistake.  Not  onlyl  would 


it  upset  our  allies  over  there  by  taking 
such  action  so  abruptly  but  I  think  great 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  SALT  talks.  We 
would  be  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  President  and  I  think  we  can  see 
many  things  that  would  be  a  repudia- 
tion of  our  policy  and  a  diminution  of 
our  Nation's  infiuence,  prestige  tmd  posi- 
tion. 

So  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  level 
of  our  troops,  the  amoimt  of  money  spent 
there,  let  us  proceed  with  the  caution 
that  the  subject  demands.  Let  us  proceed 
with  the  deliberation  that  a  sensitive 
matter  like  this  demands,  and  which  is 
expected.  It  is  all  right  to  rock  the  boat 
some.  That  is  all  right  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, but  which  boat  would  we  be  rock- 
ing? We  know  how  delicate  the  situa- 
tion is  with  respect  to  the  SALT  talks, 
and  we  have  some  idea  what  we  could  ex- 
pect in  the  Middle  East. 

Whatever  is  done,  let  it  be  deliberate, 
planned,  tmd  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  with  Congress  more 
directly  involved.  That  would  suit  me. 
But  I  say  with  great  deference  that  on 
this  manpower  bill  we  should  not  have  a 
hobbling  amendment  that  cuts  into  the 
very  heart  and  vitals  of  our  foreign 
policy,  our  international  agreements,  and 
our  position  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  have  to  repeat  it,  but  I  remind 
Senators  that  I  am  not  an  international- 
ist, wanting  to  do  everything  for  every- 
one and  pay  all  the  bills.  During  most  of 
the  period  I  have  been  here  that  is  what 
we  had  been  doing  much  of.  I  think  we 
are  getting  our  feet  on  the  ground  now. 

Mr.  DONINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  com- 
ments. I  think  they  are  most  appropriate 
insofar  as  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
concerned. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
leading  the  committee  so  that  the  aver- 
age strength  level  of  our  force  for  fiscal 
1972  is  going  to  be  reduced  by  56,000  men, 
if  we  are  able  to  get  this  bill  through.  I 
think  that  is  the  first  important  step  we 
have  taken  in  that  area.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  seek  to  have  personnel 
hearings  to  see  what  he  can  do  later  on. 
So  I  congratulate  him  on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  as  much 
credit  as  I  am  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  do  reduce  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  European  thea- 
ter by  action  of  the  proper  authorities — 
which  I  think  are  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Defense  Depjartment, 
and  not  the  Senate,  even  though  we 
think  they  should  be  reduced — we  would, 
by  bringing  them  back,  not  be  substan- 
tially increasing  the  cost  overall,  in  view 
of  the  reduction  in  the  total  forces  we 
have  already  proposed.  We  will  have  that 
to  consider  and  conjure  in  the  course  of 
the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senatw 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor  at  this 
time. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  put  something  in  the  Record  at 
this  time.  For  me  it  is  probably  an  un- 
usual item  to  insert  in  the  Record,  but 
it  is  one  I  am  proud  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  is  an  article  written  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  the  gentleman  that  I  de- 
feated for  the  oCQce  I  now  hold,  the 
former  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  who 
has  written  what  I  think  is  a  fine  edi- 
toritd. 

Let  me  add  this  comment.  I  have 
made  it  publicly  on  numerous  occasions, 
but  I  have  never  made  it  publicly  in  this 
Chamber.  Ever  since  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Senator  Gruening  back  in 
1956 — in  fact,  I  met  him  2  months  after 
I  had  arrived  in  the  State  of  Alaska;  I 
had  occasion  to  be  his  driver  as  he  was 
going  around  the  political  circuit  in  An- 
chorage— I  considered  myself  a  protege 
of  his  for  a  number  of  years.  We  obvious- 
ly had  a  parting  of  the  ways,  because  I 
chose  to  run  against  him;  but  in  run- 
ning against  him  I  tried  to  conduct  my 
campaign  on  a  plane  that  demonstrated 
the  high  esteem  that  I  held  him  in,  and 
still  do  hold  him  in. 

In  my  mind,  he  is  one  of  the  great 
Alaskans  that  we  have.  I  think  he  is  one 
of  the  great  Americans.  I  think  his  serv- 
ice here  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  a  tenure  that  is  worthy  of 
great  praise.  I  think  that  he  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  two  Senators 
who  voted  against  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. Certainly,  this  is  a  demonstration 
of  his  great  wisdom  and  ability  and  vi- 
sion to  look  sihead  and  see  problems 
much  before  many  others  were  able  to 
see  them. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  when  he  did 
vote  against  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
I  was  in  the  State  legislature  as  a  State 
representative.  Though  I  was  not  broadly 
known  throughout  the  State,  I  did  en- 
joy some  political  reputation  in  my  own 
community.  I  put  that  reputation  at  that 
point  in  time  on  the  line  in  speaking  on 
numerous  occasions — in  fact,  at  every 
opportunity  I  had  publicly,  on  television, 
in  political  gatherings,  and  at  other 
gatherings — in  praise  of  him  for  his  vote 
on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  because 
I  felt  he  was  right  then,  and  I  still  think 
now  he  was  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
editorial  entitled  "End  the  Draft— Now." 
It  shows  the  continued  resilience,  agility 
of  mind,  and  great  wisdom  that  I  think 
he  has. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  The  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1971] 
End  the  Drait — Now 
(By  Ernest  Oruenlng) 

Washinotok. — Continuation  of  the  draft 
when  the  Selective  Service  Act  expires  on 
J\me  30  is  now  planned  by  the  White  House. 
This  move  Is,  of  course,  supported  by  Uie 
Pentagon,  but  the  decision  reate  with  the 
Congress. 

If  Congrese  does  not  act.  If  either  Houae 
falls  to  vote  for  extension,  no  more  of  our 
young  men  will  be  conscripted  for  service  In 
Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere.  Congress  could, 
ftltemattvely,    repeal    the   Selective   SenrW 
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Act  enacted  33  yeai*  ago.  and  Senate  Joint 
BMolutlon  20,  sponsored  by  Senators  Hat- 
field, McGovem,  Cranston,  Church  and 
Proxmlre,  would  do  Just  that. 

Kor  thoee  who,  like  this  writer,  feel  that 
tiie  draft  should  at  the  very  least  be  made 
inapplicable  to  Southeast  Asia,  and,  prefer- 
ably, totally  abolished,  there  Is  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  Administration  will 
pctxnise,  as  Mi.  Nixon  did  In  1968,  to  offer 
a  volunteer  army  ae  a  substitute,  but  will 
argue  that  the  draft  must  be  extended  for 
a  year  or  two  in  order  to  effect  the  transi- 
tion. I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  fall  Into 
tiiat  trap.  And  let  me  say,  parenthetlcaUy, 
that  the  present  and  past  attempts  to  •"re- 
form" the  draft  axe  meaningless  and  futile. 
It  Is  the  draft  Itself  that  constitutes  the  In- 
justice. 

We  should  be  reminded  that  for  by  fM  the 
greatar-portlon  of  our  national  life  we  had 
no  conscription.  The  millions  who  emigrated 
from  the  Old  World  came  in  part  to  get 
away  from  the  compulsory  military  service 
designed  to  further  the  ambitions  of  mo- 
narchies, and  attracted  by  the  absence  of 
such  compulsory  service  In  "the  land  of  free- 
dom." Only  briefly  In  times  of  war — the 
OlvU  War,  World  Wars  I  and  II — ^was  there 
a  draft  untu,  for  the  first  time,  peacetime 
conscription  was  established  by  Congress  In 
1948.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued  successfully 
that  our  nation  has  fared  better  under  this 
departxire  from  time-honored  precedent. 

The  draft — for  this  war — has  posed  an  un- 
conscdonable  problem  to  the  prospective 
draftee.  It  has  been  a  major  factor  In  cam- 
pus unrest,  In  the  alienation  of  our  youth, 
and  together  with  the  war  Itself,  the  chief 
contributor  to  the  national  malaise.  Our 
young  people  have  come  to  realize  that  mili- 
tary service  in  Indochina  Is  not  service  In  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

Since  the  exposures  of  the  1968  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
people  have  learned  that  the  Congress  was 
misled  by  White  House  misrepresentations 
of  what  occurred  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  In 
August  1964  Into  giving  President  Johnson 
the  unllmi;«d  power  to  wage  war  as  he  saw 
fit  In  Southeast  Afiia,  with  a  resulting  toU 
of  nearly  50.000  Americana  dead,  300,000 
wounded,  some  crippled  for  life,  and  all  the 
other  unhappy  consequences.  They  should 
Imow  also  that  a  resolution  to  achieve  what 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  did  had  been 
drafted  months  before  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
Incident. 

Our  young  people  also  know  that  the 
official  allegations  that  we  are  there  to  bring 
freedom  to  the  Vietnamese  Is  made  a  mock- 
ery by  the  sleezy  characters  that  we  are  sup- 
porting In  power  In  Saigon  whose  actions 
are  the  counterparts  of  the  oppressive  tac- 
tics we  denounce  In  our  adversaries. 

So  the  draftee  Is  required  to  take  part  In 
a  war  that  he  considers  unjustifiable,  Im- 
moral and,  as  more  and  more  Is  revealed, 
monstrous;  to  fight  and  kill  people  against 
whom  he  feels  no  grievance  and  perhaps  be 
killed  OT  maimed  himself  In  the  process,  with 
the  alternative,  If  he  refuses,  to  go  to  Jail  for 
five  years  at  hard  labor  and  probable  ruin 
of  his  future  In  civil  life. 

This  Is  an  Infamous  dilemma  to  which  no 
American,  Indeed  no  member  of  a  society 
that  vaunts  Itself  as  free,  should  be  subject. 
The  draftee  Is  uniquely  the  victim  of  this 
Injustice.  Those  who  signed  up  voluntarily 
In  any  of  the  armed  services  knew  when  they 
enlisted  they  would  have  to  go  wherever  they 
were  sent. 

While  In  the  Senate  I  tried  twice.  In  1966 
and  1967,  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
to  provide  that  no  draftees  should  be  sent  in- 
voluntarily to  Southeast  Asia  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  These  attempts  were 
Toted  down.  Such  a  bUl  has  now  been  Intro- 


duced by  Representative  Wllll&m  Pitts  Ryan 
of  New  York.  But  now  that  President  Nixon 
has  proclaimed  for  over  two  years,  that  he 
Is  ending  the  war,  has  repeatedly  announced 
troop  withdrawals,  and  Congressional  voices 
echo  that,  "he's  winding  It  down,"  what 
earthly  justification  Is  there  for  sending 
draftees  to  the  slaughter? 

Actually,  whUe  campaigning  for  election, 
Mr.  Nixon  said  he  would  end  conscription. 
But  fullUlment  of  that  campaign  promise 
appears  as  eliislve  as  the  other  campaign 
promises  to  end  the  war. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  constitutional  or  other, 
but  being  able  to  read,  I  cannot  understand 
why  conscription  Is  not  the  Involuntary  serv- 
itude which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  forbids.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  two  strict  constructionists 
recently  added,  has  avoided  ruling  on  this 
crucial  Issue,  and  now  has  further  decided, 
with  Douglas  alone  dissenting,  that  one  can't 
be  a  conscientious  objector  to  this  obscure 
war. 

With  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
having  failed  our  young  men,  our  hope  must 
rest  with  the  legislative  branch.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  watching  how  their  elected 
representatives  In  Congress  vote  on  this  Is- 
sue, and  who  among  these  older  men  will 
sentence  more  of  our  boys  to  die  In  vain 
In  an  utterly  discredited  cause. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  on 
such  brief  notice,  I  proceed  again,  with 
the  understanding  that  by  tomorrow 
morning  I  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  further  check.  These  figures  I  believe 
to  be  correct,  but  if  not  they  will  be 
changed. 

The  resolution  proposed  on  the  Senate 
floor  today,  which  would  force  the  with- 
drawal of  about  150,000  American  troops 
from  Europe  within  the  next  7  months, 
could,  as  I  have  said  before,  cause  a  most 
severe  rupture  and  misunderstanding  In 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  its  European  allies,  with  grave  con- 
sequences to  them  and  to  us.  That  in- 
cludes other  f  rle»dly  nations  in  that  area 
of  the  world  that  are  not  within  this  al- 
liance. It  is  extremely  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
be  able  to  maintain  a  conventional  deter- 
rent in  Europe,  so  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  plan  in  all  cases,  and  so 
that  our  plans  vrill  not  be  limited  to  other 
kinds  of  weapons. 

Moreover,  uncertainties  in  the  interna- 
tional situation  in  the  Near  East  also 
make  absolutely  necessary  and  demand 
a  U.S.  posture  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
We  should  not  let  the  war  in  Vietnam 
mislead  us  into  believing  that  we  have 
no  interest  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  the  suggested  reductions  are 
based  upon  a  premise  that  I  do  not  think 
is  correct  nor  sound,  which  is  that  these 
reductions  win  result  in  major  cost  and 
balance-of-payments    savings    for    the 


United  States.  Here  are  some  figures  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

We  would  not  save  even  a  very  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  coet  of  maintain- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  by  withdrawing  the 
forces  from  Europe.  True,  there  are  sav- 
ings, fairly  small  by  comparison,  in  trans- 
portation, but  there  are  very  significant 
one-time  costs  for  the  United  States  in 
making  such  a  rapid  and  radical  rede- 
ployment. New  equipment  must  be  pur- 
chased for  units  which  are  brought  back, 
since  many  of  our  tanks  and  heavy  vehi- 
cles must  be  left  in  Europe  in  stockpiles. 
Base  construction  in  the  United  States 
will  be  expensive,  far  more  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  transportation  costs  to 
bring  these  forces  back  will,  of  course, 
also  be  great.  That  would  apply  whenever 
they  are  brought  back,  but  it  would  be  a 
demanding  item  for  immediate  Incur- 
ment  of  costs.  Even  excluding  the  cost  of 
new  construction,  the  increased  costs 
produced  by  redeployment  such  as  that 
required  by  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would  be  ap- 
proximately $1.2  billion. 

Moreover.  It  Is  completely  erroneous 
to  argue  that  there  are  huge  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments  caused  by  our 
forces  in  Europe.  It  is  very  easy  to  Imsig- 
ine  that  these  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
balance-of-payments  deficits,  and  It  Is 
often  said  that  the  cost  of  our  NATO 
commitments  in  Europe  is  $14  billion  a 
year.  That  leads  the  average  person  to 
believe  that  $14  billion  of  our  tax  money 
is  spent  in  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  not  correct.  The  $14  billion 
for  our  forces  committed  to  NATO  is  not 
spent  each  year  In  Europe.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  it  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 
This  $14  billion  includes  the  cost  of  main- 
taining In  the  United  States  units  of 
our  military  services  which  might  have 
to  be  deployed  to  Europe  In  a  crisis. 

The  direct  costs  of  our  forces  in  Eu- 
rope are  only  about  $3  biHlon :  and  they 
produce  a  gross  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  only  about  $1.7  billion.  This 
$1.7  billion  Is  offset  by  purchases  and 
other  arrangements  which  our  European 
allies  supply,  and  that  totals  stbout  $800 
million. 

Thus,  the  net  deficit  Is  only  about 
$900  million,  a  figure  not  even  close  to 
the  very  large  totals  which  are  being 
quoted. 

Tliese  figures  apply  to  the  land  area  of 
Western  Europe.  Our  proper  remedy  in 
removing  even  these  remaining  deficits 
is  to  press  the  Europeans  to  increase  fur- 
ther their  offset  purchases,  not  to  destroy 
the  NATO  Alliance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  our  NATO  al- 
lies plan  a  very  significant  Increase  and 
modernization  In  their  conventional 
forces  In  1971  and  1976.  About  1,000 
tanks,  700  aircraft,  and  59  escort  ships 
would  be  added  to  their  forces  under  this 
plan. 

Someone  might  just  brush  that  off  and 
say  that  Is  no  more  than  they  ought  to 
do.  That  Is  true;  they  ought  to  be  doing 
this,  but  It  Is  Important  that  they  are 
planning  to  do  It. 

I  have  been  following  these  conferences 
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of  NATO.  I  went  to  one.  I  do  not  aave 
time  to  travel  as  much  as  I  would  like 
to,  but  I  went  to  one  through  a  sen*  of 
duty,  and  as  I  ssdd  this  afternoon,  I  took 
a  very  vigorous  position  there  that  ihey 
must  do  more.  I  do  not  believe  I  niade 
a  dent  in  their  armor,  but  others  ^ere 
over  there  on  the  same  mission.  I  Iwas 
there  in  1968,  and  others  were  tjiere 
then  from  the  Johnson  administration,  I 
know  that  for  the  last  2  years,  at  l^ast, 
we  have  been  very  urgent  indeed  on  this 
matter,  and  now  we  have  these  deflkiite 
promises  and  commitments.  { 

I  feel  encouraged  by  that.  As  I  l^ave 
said,  I  am  not  willing  just  to  leave  them 
alone.  I  do  not  want  to  fail  to  insist  on 
their  stepped-up  contributions.  We  got 
them  to  promise  to  make  modem  and  to 
replace  many  of  their  t«mks.  That  is  not 
paying  money  into  the  Treasury,  bilt  It 
certainly  is  carrying  their  part.  We  aiad 
to  do  all  that  ourselves  in  the  beginning. 
This  thing  started  back  in  1951,  is  I 
recall.  I  was  a  new  member  of  the  cbm- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  then,  and  we 
considered  the  matter  of  NATO,  whether 
or  not  we  would  go  in. 

The  witness  who  impressed  me  ^  the 
most  was  a  gentleman  who  Imprepsed 
many  other  people  with  his  ablllt^  to 
sell  an  idea.  He  was  then  General  Eiien- 
hower,  later  President  Elsenhower.  I  re- 
call a  statement  he  made  then.  Jitter 
outlining  all  this ,  he  said : 

Oentlemen,  I  believe  In  this  so  strdngly 
that  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  place  In  hlitory 
on  the  success  of  the  outcome  of  thli  al- 
liance. I 

Well,  we  went  into  it.  He  became  the 
first  supreme  commander.  He  was  the 
heart  and  soul  of  it,  and  headed  it  very 
successfully.  It  has  been  successful  ^ver 
since.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  Suc- 
cessful by  any  measure,  far  more  so  ifhan 
anything  else  we  have  been  able  to  ^  in 
post- World  War  n  in  foreign  policy  land 
in  international  affairs.  | 

I  dislike  to  Just  choke  it  off  herej  re- 
duce it  by  half,  put  it  on  half  rations, 
more  or  less — the  favorite  offspring 
of  America's  contribution  in  intetna- 
tional  affairs  for  peace  since  World  War 

n.  I 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
contributes  to  the  current  monetary  cHsls 
Is  the  matter  of  confidence,  especiall^r  as 
It  affects  Interest  rates.  We  will  not  i  im- 
prove that  confidence  now  by  just  pitch- 
ing this  alliance  overboard.  It  is  mylim- 
derstanding  that  there  is  a  chancel  for 
better  understanding  of  the  flnaitcial 
structure  in  western  Ehirope.  The  Gam- 
mon Market  is  making  some  progress  and 
is  destined  to  make  more. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  stay  with  This 
thing  and  do  our  part  until  we  caii  do 


better,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  make  contributions. 
Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  WEICKER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
be  recognized  tomorrow  immediately 
following  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  JAvrrs),  rather  than  immediately 
following  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  any  Senator  wish  to  speak 
further  today? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  This  will  be  the  Itist  quorum. 
I  put  the  cloakroom  on  notice  in  the 
event  any  Senator  wishes  to  come  to  the 
floor  to  make  a  statement  before  the 
Senate  adjourns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
net.)  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  ajn.  and, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  will  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
order  named: 

Senator  Hughes,  Senator  Brock.  Sen- 
ator Bellmon,  Senator  Griffin,  Senator 
Javits,  Senator  Weicker,  and  Senator 
Gravel. 

Immediately  following  the  remarics  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
^Mr.  Gravel)  ,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  6531. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pastore  riile  of  germaneness,  paragraph 
3,  rule  8  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  by  previous  order,  will  extend 


for  5  hours  Instead  of  the  normal  3 
hours,  beginning  with  the  laying  before 
the  Senate  of  the  unfinished  business. 

There  may  be,  hopefully,  a  vote  or 
some  votes  soon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjounmient  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday 
May  12, 1971,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  11,  1971: 

Department  of  the  Interiob 

Nathaniel  Pryor  Reed,  of  Florida,  to  be 
AsslsUnt  Secretary  for  Pish  and  WUdUfe, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

DIPI.OMAT1C    and    POBEION    SERVICE 

K.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ethiopia. 

Bernard  Zagorln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

U.S.  Advisort  Commission  on 

iNroRMATION 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  a  term  expiring  January  27,  1973: 

Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York. 

Hobart  Lewis,  of  New  York. 

For  a  term  of  8  years  expiring  January  27, 
1974: 

James  A.  Mlchener,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Darrell  D.  Car- 
ter, to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Information  officer 
of  class  1.  and  ending  Mrs.  Katherlne  K. 
Young,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
officer  of  class  6.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoNGBESSioNAi,  RECORD  on  Mar.  25,  1971; 

The  nominations  beginning  John  George 
Bacon,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claaa 
1,  and  ending  Matthew  P.  Ward,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Mar.  25,  1971;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  J.  Donald  Ble- 
vtns.  for  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  3,  a  consular  officer,  and  a 
secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  ending  Mi- 
chael M.  Sherman,  to  be  a  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Mar.  25,  1971. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noort. 

Rabbi  Oscar  L.  Bookspan,  Temple 
Hillel  B'Nai  Torah,  West  Roxbury,  M^ss., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

WDana  pbnrw  ahyyn  nVo  vnbn  "  nnx  TTJia 
Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  has 


Imparted  of  Thy  wisdom  to  mortals  that 
they  administer  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. In  these  dilBcult  and  soul-stirring 
times,  we  Invoke  Thy  guidance  and  in- 
spiration upon  those  charged  with  the 
overwhelming  responsibility  of  directing 
the  affairs  of  this  N-'.tlon 
To  keep  America  as  the  land  of  free- 


dom and  equal  opportimlty  for  all  its 
citizens,  bent  upon  righteousness,  and 
provide  justice  vdth  mercy  for  all  its  in- 
habitants, our  dedicated  Members  of 
Congress  need  vouchsafed  unto  them 
wisdom  equal  to  their  task,  courage  equal 
to  their  resolve  and  mastery  equal  to  the 
enormity  of  the  problems.  Crown  their 


efforts  with  success,  O  God,  that  aU  our 
people  be  blessed  vpith  peace,  both  within 
and  without  our  borders— that  peace 
which  enables  every  man  to  sit  under  his 
vine  with  none  to  make  him  afraid. 
Amen.         ^^_^^^^_^__ 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 

approved . 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  ANNUAL 
AWARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  TO  CON- 
GRESSIONAL EMPLOYEES— 1970— 
TO  LEWIS  DESCHLER,  PARLIA- 
MENTARIAN 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
privileged  along  with  the  Speaker  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  attend  a 
ceremony  a  few  minutes  ago  at  which 
time  the  distinguished  Parliamentarian, 
Hon.  Lewis  Deschler,  was  presented  the 
first  John  W.  McCormack  Award  for 
Excellence. 

Mr,  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  the 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, working  with  our  former  Speaker, 
established  this  award  last  year.  I  am 
happy  to  see  Speaker  McCormack  in  the 
Chamber  today.  I  might  add  that  since 
his  retirement,  this  is  the  first  visit  that 
Speaker  McCormack  has  made  to  this 
Chamber,  which  he  graced  for  so  many 
years  with  his  dedicated  service.  We  are 
happy  to  see  his  health  is  good  and  Mrs. 
McCormack's  health  is  improved.  We  are 
all  indeed  happy  to  see  him  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  it  is  fitting 
that  we  honor  Lew  Deschler  in  present- 
ing him  this  award.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
this  body  than  Lew  Deschler.  He  has  been 
an  invaluable  aid  to  nine  Speakers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
been  of  great  help  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  of  this  body.  He  gives  of  his 
time  and  his  efforts  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  we 
all  seek  his  aid  day  in  and  day  out. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  in  paying  this  very  small  but  very 
sincere  and  most  deserved  tribute  to  the 
great  Parliamentarian  of  this  body,  Hon. 
Lewis  Deschler. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  all  the  Members,  officials 
and  employees  of  the  House  in  congratu- 
lating our  great  Parliamentarian,  Lew 
Deschler,  on  becoming  today  the  first 


recipient  of  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Annual  Award  of  Excellence  for  congres- 
sional employees.  No  person.  Member,  or 
employee  of  the  House,  in  all  its  history, 
could  be  more  deserving  of  this  award 
than  Lew.  A  parliamentarian  who  stands 
above  all  others  in  his  profession,  he  is 
also  one  of  the  wisest  men  I  have  ever 
known. 

I  have  another  reason  for  expressing 
joy  on  this  occasion.  It  has  brought  our 
great  former  Speaker,  John  McCormack, 
back  to  us  for  his  first  visit  of  the  92d 
Congress.  It  was  John  McCormsick  who 
bestowed  the  award  on  Lew  Deschler,  No 
one  else  could  so  appropriately  have 
done  this. 

John,  we  welcome  you  back — all  of  us. 
I  especially  welcome  you  for  your  friend- 
ship, for  your  tutelage  of  me  over  the 
years,  and  for  your  greatness  as  a  Con- 
gressman, a  Speaker,  and  an  American. 
The  day  never  passes  but  what  I  long  to 
have  you  by  my  side  &s  I  tackle  some  of 
the  problems  which  you  mastered  over 
the  years.  Welcome  home,  Mr.  Speaker, 
welcome  home. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  today 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
visit  of  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  John  McCormack,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  award  to  our 
distinguished  Parliamentarian,  Lew 
Deschler. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
had  to  be  in  New  York  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  Senior  Citizens  of 
Greater  New  York  to  discuss  the  pend- 
ing health  biU,  H.R.  22.  More  than  2,000 
senior  citizens  were  present.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
H.R.  5638. 


THE  TRIALS  OP  THE  SOVIET 
JEWS  BEGIN 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
reliable  sources,  the  trials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Soviet  Jews  now  detained  in 
the  jails  of  Leningrad,  Klshnev,  and  Riga 
are  due  to  begin  this  week. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  facts 
are,  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  March  29,  returning  on  April  6.  I 
visited  the  families  of  Lev  N.  Yagman 
and  Lassal  S.  Kaminsky.  Having  spoken 
with  the  wives  of  these  two  men,  it  was 
an  even  greater  shock  to  see  their  names 
listed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10 
as  being  the  first  scheduled  to  be  tried. 

What  is  the  crime  of  the  25  imprisoned 
Jews?  No  one  knows  specifically  because 


the  charges  have  not  been  annoimced 
pubUcly  nor  even  conveyed  to  their  fsun- 
ilies.  But,  among  those  working  closely 
with  this  case,  it  is  believed  that  the  25 
Jews  were  arrested  for  allegedly  having 
hand  copied  and  photographed  Jewish 
and  Hebrew  translations  of  textbooks  for 
their  children  and  because  they  had 
stated  a  virish  to  emigrate  to  Israel  by 
petitioning  the  United  Nations  for  help. 
I  urge  President  Nixon,  as  well  as 
leaders  of  all  other  countries,  to  com- 
municate with  First  Secretary  Brezhnev 
of  the  Soviet  Union  urging  his  interces- 
sion on  behalf  of  these  25  men  and 
women  now  awaiting  trial. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  respond  to 
world  opinlwi.  The  famiUes  of  Lev  Yag- 
man and  Lassal  Kaminsky  knew  full 
well  that  it  was  very  dangerous  for  them 
to  meet  with  me  and  yet  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  doing  so  because  they  real- 
ized that,  only  if  world  opinion  is 
aroused,  will  the  Soviet  Union  relent  and 
free  these  men  and  women  and  perhaps 
even  ijermit  their  emigration. 

A  greater  number  of  Jews  have  been 
permitted  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year  than  ever  before  because 
of  aroused  pubUc  opinion.  Of  course, 
the  number  allowed  to  go.  as  compared 
to  the  total  wishing  to  leave,  still  re- 
mains very  small. 

The  names  of  those  nine  now  awaiting 
trial  in  Leningrad  are:  Gilya  I.  Butman; 
Lev  N.  Yagman;  Lev  N.  Korenblit;  his 
brother,  Mikhail;  Lassal  S.  Kaminsky; 
Vladimir  O.  Mogilever;  Solomon  G. 
Dreisner;  Viktor  N.  Boguslavsky;  and 
Viktor  Shtilbans. 

Those  scheduled  to  be  tried  in  Riga  on 
May  24  are:  Ruth  Alexandrovich,  Boris 
Mastzir,  Mikhail  Shepshelovlch,  and 
Arkady  Shplelberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  left  the  families  of 
Lev  Yagman  and  Lassal  Kaminsky,  their 
final  plea  to  me  was  "help  us,  help  us." 
This  plea  really  is  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  Men  and  women  of 
every  country  should  respond  and  add 
their  voices  in  opposition  to  the  great 
injustice  being  committed  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  way  our  fellow  citizens  can  do  this 
is  to  write  their  own  letters  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Ana- 
tolj-  F.  Dobrynin— at  1125  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.— urging  his  in- 
tercession with  Soviet  officials  to  have 
these  25  men  and  women  freed  imme- 
diately. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AIDING  IN  AS- 
SAULT ON  THE  DOLLAR  IN  EUROPE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  situation 
I  am  sure  Members  have  all  casually  ob- 
served; that  is,  the  action  in  the  mone- 
tary system  and  the  assault  upon  the 
dollar  abroad. 

I  am  most  unhappy  to  report  to  this 
body  today  that  a  part  of  that  assault 
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was  made  by  our  own  citizens.  I  am  leven 
more  imhappy  to  announce  that  Ihey 
were  aided  In  that  assault  by  funds  ibor- 
rowed  from  U.S.  banks  here,  and  Ithey 
used  that  money  out  of  our  eamonjy  to 
Join  In  the  attack  upon  the  dollar  ta  the 
monetary  markets  abroad. 

We  were  not  very  friendly  disposed  to- 
ward those  who  attacked  this  House  and 
the  operation  of  the  Govemmenit  in 
Washington.  It  seems  to  me  as  fullj^  un- 
patriotic of  our  citizens  to  take  their*  dol- 
lars and  borrowed  money  from  this  econ- 
omy and  then  assault  our  dollar  abroad; 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  PWeral  Reserve 
will  take  note  of  these  f  suits. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  indicates 
that  some  restraints  on  private  capital 
flowing  abroad  are  called  for.  Particu- 
larly where  such  flow  Is  for  pure  spe<iula- 
tlon  in  currency  which  compound^  the 
ordinary  problems  of  adjustment. 

Banks  of  all  sizes  should  be  warned 
against  speculative  loans.  Income  tax 
forms  should  require  special  reporting  of 
gains  leading  from  currency  speculation. 
I  call  upon  this  House  and  all  ageocies 
of  Government  to  discourage  and  pena- 
lize those  who  for  personal  greed  and 
private  gain  exploit  the  money  mafkets 
abroad  to  the  total  disadvantage  of  our 
national  policy  and  our  dollar  position. 

Such  persons  as  practice  these  pursuits 
and  those  that  aid  and  abet  them  afe  as 
questionable  as  to  their  patriotism  a4  the 
young  radicals  who  attempted  to  hal^  the 


operations  of  Government  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 


April  1971 


M  reh  1971 


Number 


Ritio  to 

tabor  fom 
(ptrwnt) 


Numbe' 


Stat*  totals'...  118.900  8.4  119.301 

Bristol 5,500  21.5  5,20 

Ansonli.... 2,300  13.3  2,30 

N«w  Britain 6,700  12.1  6,40 

Tonlnfton 4.400  12.1  4.80 

Wtttrbary 10i2n  11.0  10,60 1 

M«ri(jOT 5,«I0  10.9  S,0O 

Bridiepoft. 18.000  10.2  17,80 

Danbury 5,000  9.9  5,10 


<  Revised. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINOS 


IMPLEMENTATION 
ING  RIGHTS  ACT 


ON 

OP  THE  VlOT- 


ON  A  UJS.  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foDow- 
Ing  Is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  Introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  8tat«8 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  hljs  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  Souh  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussions  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,   That   the   United   States   shall 
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forthwith  propooe  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  Uie  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  almultane- 
oxisly. 

GAME  PLAN  BRINGS  RECORD 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached imemplosmient  statistics  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut  for  the  months  of 
March  and  April  1971  and  April  1970 
were  received  by  me  yesterday. 

These  statistics  hardly  bear  out  the 
contention  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration that  the  economy  is  on  the 
upward  swing.  In  fact  these  shocking 
statistics,  where  nearly  every  major  dty 
in  the  State  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  well  over  6  percent,  demand  action 
and  prcMnpt  action  at  that. 

This  is  further  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration game  plan  is  not  working 
and  that  other  more  effective  measures 
are  needed  and  needed  soon  to  terminate 
this  recession  and  bring  back  adequate 
employment  and  economic  activity. 


AprU  1970 


Ratio  to 

labor  force 

(percent) 


Ratio  to 

labor  force 

Number        (percent) 


8. 5       63, 600 


4.6 


21.0 
13.3 
11.9 
13.1 
11.4 
11.3 
10.1 
10.3 


2,100 
1,000 
3,000 
2,500 
6,300 
2,700 
9,700 
2,500 


8.6 
6.0 
5.6 
7.5 
6.8 
5.3 
5.5 
5.1 


AprR  1971 


March  1971 


AprU  1970 


Ratio  to 

labor  force 

Number       (percent) 


Number 


Ratio  to 

labor  force 

(percent) 


Number 


Ratio  to 

labor  lorca 

(percent) 


Oanielson 2.200  9.6  2,400  10.5  1.300  5.8 

MIddletown 4.600  9.6  4,500  9.7  2,300  5.1 

Norwich 2,100  8.1  2,300  9.0  1,400  5.6 

Norwalk 4.2M  7.9  4.200  7.9  2,000  3.6 

New  Haven 13,500  7.2  13,400  7.2  7,600  4.2 

New  London 3.800  6.5  3,300  5.8  2.600  4.4 

Hartfoftl 23,500  6.4  23,400  6.5  12,600  3.5 

WiHImantle 1,400  8.1  1,500  6.7  1.000  4.5 

Stamford 5,700  5.7  6,100  6.1  3,000  3.1 


I  State  totals  may  not  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  area  totals  due  to  rounding. 


(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  a^ked 
and  va&s  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  (California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  C:^vll  Rights  Oversight  Subconunittee 
at  the  Cotnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  a  series  of  public  hearlngB  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  liiese  hearings  will  oommenc«  on 
May  26,  1971,  at  10  a.m.,  room  3141. 
Rayirum  House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  sut>mit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests-  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2317,  Raybum  House  Office  Bidd- 
ing. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  aJid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
of  May  is  a  time  of  great  importance  for 
Rumanians  and  Americans  of  Rumanian 
descent.  The  10th  of  May  celebrates  three 
great  events  in  Rumania's  history.  On 
that  date  in  1866.  Charles,  a  Prince  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family,  was  pro^ 
claimed  Prince  of  Rumania,  thus  form- 
ing the  Rumanian  dynasty.  On  May  10. 
1877,  the  Principality  of  Rumania  pro- 
claimed her  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  And  on  May  10,  1881, 
Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of  Rumania, 
establishing  Rumania  as  a  kingdom. 

The  10th  of  May  remains  the  symbol 
of  Rumanian  perseverance  under  the 
hardships  of  Communist  rule.  The  Com- 


munists have  oppressed  the  Rumanian 
nation,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
uproot  the  people's  faith  and  courage; 
faith  and  courage  resulting  from  their 
heritage,  faith,  and  courage  which  sus- 
tain them  today. 

The  brave  people  of  Rumania  deserve 
our  abiding  Interest  and  support  until 
the  day  when  freedom  is  restored  to 
them.  I  therefore  salute  the  Rumanian 
people  on  this,  their  day  of  Independence, 
May  10. 


TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  PROM  EU- 
ROPE WOULD  AID  IN  DOLLAR 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
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.1th  ereat  interest  to  the  remarks  of  our  ways  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Victor  Manuel  BUIa- 

SS£,t  from  California  regarding  the  senor.  Although  we  were  both  speafang 

^^risL  in  Europe  unofficially.  I  came  away  from  the  meet- 

^'iTis^uite  Xious    that  this  doUar  ing  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and 

cricoid  be  7«olved  relatively  simply  high  interest  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 

jf^iuSng  our  American  troops  from  ment    in    iniUaUng    railway    Pa^engej 

S^.JSwe  have  had  large  numbers  of  service   between   our   nations.    Akeady. 

S  in  GermWlSr  s«ne  time  now.  Mexico  Is  running  passenger  service  from 

S  t?oops  ?oTutute  a  great  burden  Monterrey  through  Mexico  City  and  to 

t/Tthe   American    taxpayer    and    liave  the  border  at  Laredo.                   v.  *   -.»,, 

^ilas  substantial  aid  to  bolster  Qer-  Our  goal  is  through  service  between 

SS^s^nomy.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  «- -"o- ^.^^..^.^.L^^v^^h'^  '"^- 


need  them  in  Exirope  any  longer 

Our  Defense  Department  has  estab- 
lished that  it  can  move  a  whole  division, 
with  all  equipment.  In  less  than  12  hours. 
by  airlift  from  North  Carolina  to  any 
point  in  Europe  should  the  need  ever 
arise— and  I  pray  it  never  will. 

We  could  save  from  $3  billion  to  $4 
billion  of  American  dollars  right  now  by 
pulling  our  troops  out  of  Eurwe.  So 
long  as  there  are  surplus  dollars  in  Eu- 
rope and  they  do  not  need  the  economic 
prowJlng  up  we  have  been  giving  them 
for  these  years,  we  ought  to  start  pulling 
the  troops  out  now. 

We  also  ought  to  start  paying  German 
nationals  who  work  for  the  American 
military  in  Europe  with  German  marks 
from  our  counterpart  funds,  instead  of 
^iitjng  180  million  American  dollars  an- 
nually for  this  payroll  In  Germany. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  de- 
mand that  the  20  billion  American  dol- 
lars Germany  now  has,  and  which  Is 
creating  this  dollar  surplus,  should  be 
used  to  pay  the  $30  billion  German  debt 
outstanding  to  America  since  World 
War  I. 

It  seems  to  me.  so  long  as  there  are 
surplus  American  dollars  in  Eiurope,  we 
ought  to  start  pulling  some  of  that 
money  home,  where  help  is  urgaitly 
needed.         

INTERNATIONAL  RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  SERVICE 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
are  seeing  definite  signs  of  progress  in 
getting  an  international  raUroad  pas- 
senger service  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  through  the  Laredo  gate- 
way. 

Hopefully,  sometime  next  week  we  can 
have  a  meeting  with  Amtrak  officials, 
representatives  from  the  \JS.  Depart- 
ment, Mexican  Government  officials,  and 
Ifembers  of  the  Texas  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 

I  view  this  as  progress. 

Also,  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  Mex- 
ican Ooremment  is  very  interested  In 
pursuing  this  Intemational  service.  And, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  obvious 
intemational  ramifications,  I  think  we 
should  move  ahead  in  adding  railroad 
passenger  service  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 


nology,  it  can  and  should  be  done. 

TUNE   IN   RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  rwnarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
an  alarm  clock  radio,  set  to  a  "news" 
program.  It  is  a  bad  way  to  start  out  the 
day,  listening  to  an  early  morning  cata- 
log of  society's  woes,  the  brutalization  of 


Mr.  John  D.  Hemenway  is  attempting 
to  have  what  he  considers  to  be  false 
accusations  removed  from  his  Foreign 
Service  record.  The  Department  of  State 
refuses  to  release  a  part  of  the  one  docu- 
ment which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  case. 
The  Department  of  State  obstinately 
and,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the 
grievance  conmiittee,  "arbitrarily"  re- 
fuses to  turn  over  the  full  report  of  the 
two-man  special  panel  former  Secretary 
Rusk  entrusted  with  reviewing  Hemen- 
way's  case. 

This  would  hardly  seem  to  coincide 
with  the  best  interests  of  JusUce  and.  in 
this  case,  may  well  be  Inconsistent  with 
VS  security  needs.  One  of  the  men  who 
authored  this  report  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  continues  to  withhold,  for 
various  changing  reasons,  from  both  the 
official  grievance  committee  panel  and 
Mr.  Hemenway  is  presently  assigned  to 
our  negoUating  team  at  SALT.  Ambas- 
sador J.  Graham  Parsons,  deputy  to  the 
UJ3  representative  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks.  Is  the  coauthor  of  the 


clvilizatton.  the  deficiencies  of  the  Na-    t^;-';rj^  j^  ^he  State  Department  re 
tion's  leadership  and  the  drumbeat  of     ^J^J'-Xise 
partisan  politics.  I  do  not  know  how  tiie    fuses  to  release. 


American  people  can  survive  If  they  do 
not  tune  at  least  part  of  this  unhappi- 
ness  out.  This  morning  I  decided  I  was 
going  to  try  to  do  so,  in  any  event,  and 
I  reset  my  radio  to  a  music  program. 

I  am  scarcely   an   unprejudiced   ob- 
server. I  support  the  President,  and  so 
harbor  a  presumption  in  favor  of  his 
leadership.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can 
speak   effectively   for   the   country   f(jr 
some  time  to  come.  Most  of  the  people 
making  news  by  attacking  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment are  scarcely  unprejudiced  either, 
since    thev    are    announced    or    unan- 
nounced candidates  for  President,  seek- 
ing attention  by  dramatizing  charges  or 
accusations.  We  cannot  expect  people 
whose  possible  political  success  must  be 
buUt  on  rejection  of  our  present  leader- 
ship to  be  quiet,  but  we  would  better  see 
them  for  what  they  are  if  we  are  to  keep 
oiu-   perspective   about  our   democratic 
system.  Thev  have  to  be  answered  on  oc- 
casion, but  for  the  most  part  I  urge 
Americans  to  tune  them  out  until  such 
time  as  the  opporttmlty  for  decision  is  a 
real  one.  Then  that  decision  should  be 
made  on  the  record  of  accomplishment 
or   failure    rather    than   on    a   cUmate 
created  by  the  constant  babble  of  pos- 
tvuing  headline  seekers  trying  to  attract 
attention  by  running  down  the  credibil- 
ity of  those  who  now  have  the  real  re- 
sponsibility of  Government. 


Here  we  have  a  case  where  they  have 
entriisted  Ambassador  Parsons  with  a 
mission  which  could  have  the  greatest 
bearing  on  the  future  of  our  Nation 
whUe.  on  the  other  hand,  they  proceed 
to  cast  grave  doubts  on  his  objectivity 
and  judgment  by  attempting  to  bury,  for 
no  good  reason  whatsoever,  a  document 
which  he  coauthored. 

I  will  Insert  the  column  by  Willard 
Edwards  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Record. 


STATE  COMPROMISING  SALT 

(Mr.  SCHMITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OP  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST.    THE    SOURIS-RED- 
RAINY,   THE   GREAT  LAKES   AND 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  RIVER  BASIN 
COMMISSIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-110) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing pt«>ers.  referred  to  the  Committee 
on    Interior    and   Insular    Affairs    and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrationa: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Souris-Red-Rainy,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  New  England  River  Basin  Commis- 
sions for  fiscal  year  1970. 

These  commissions  were  created  under 
the  Water  Resources  Plaimlng  Act  of 
1965  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  commissions,  composed  of  State 
and  Federal  members,  if  requested  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  involved. 
The  primary  responsibility  of  these  com- 
missions is  to  plan  for  the  best  use  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  their 


passenger  service  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  column   by    Chicago    Tribune    reporter  "-~  ,jy„  _g^  ^g 

border  from  Laredo,  north  through  the  WUlard  Edwards  brought  out  the  fact  ^^P!^^^^^^^           ^^  Executive  Order 

urban  corridor  of  Ttaas  and  connecting  Uiat  the  Departinent  of  State  Is  refusing  J  rw^ently  ^gl^~^"  ™^^^^; 

in  Dallas  with  service  on  to  Chicago.  to  release  the  esseritial  docum^t  in  a  setting  "P  ^^j,^;j^iJ^,tht^?Sab" 

Last  week,  I  met  informally  with  the  former  Foreign  Service  officers  grievance  ^^^^|Ohio River  ^^^"^^^^^a, 

general  manager  of  the  National  Rail-  hearing.  usnmwit 
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states  containing  over  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  are  iow 
participating  in  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive planning  through  river  basin  com- 
missions. The  documents  which  I  am 
transmitting  tell  the  impressive  story  of 
these  cooperative  activities  and  descilbe 
the  new  challenges  which  the  commis- 
sions now  confront.  { 

Richard  NixoK. 
The  Whiw  House,  May  11,  1971. 


the 
not 

is 

a 


fol- 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorx^n 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mofe 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  ' 

names : 

(Roll  No.  86] 

Abemetby  Oallflanakls  Nix 

Asbley  Oallagher  O'Hara 

Barrett  Oreen,  Pa.  Poff 

Bell  Grlffln  Price.  Tex 

BeTlIl  Halpem  Rangel 

Blanton  Hawkins  Rees 

Brooks  Heckler,  Mass.  Reld,  N.T. 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hlllls  Rlegle 

Celler  Hollfleld  Roy 

Clay  Hutcbinson  Runnels 

Colmer  Jarman  Scheuer 

Corman  Johnson,  Pa.  Slkea 

Dlggs  Jones.  Tenn.  Skubltx 

Dowdy  Kee  Staggen 

Bckhardt  Long,  La.  Steed 

Edmondson  McCuUoch  Strattoa 

Edwards,  La.  Mayne  Terry 

Evans,  Colo.  Miller.  Ohio  Wiggins 

Fish  Mink  Wilson,  B<p 

Ford,  Montgomery  Wylle 

WlUlam  D.  Murphy,  N.Y.  Yates 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  369  Menjbers 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quo^imi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPEO- 
PRLATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  movd^that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Btate 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  8190)  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consentj  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  llmit^  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  diWded 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  if rom 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  and  myself.  [ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  lues- 
tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  j 

IN    THS   COMMnrSE    OP   THT   WROt^ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  fiouse 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8190,  with  Mr. 
AspiNALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentlMnan 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  give  a  general  report  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 

PROGRESS    ON   THE    FISCAL    YEAR    1972    APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILLS 

Since  early  in  the  year  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  its  55  members 
and  13  subcommittees,  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  annual  appropria- 
tion requests  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  July  1,  about  7 
weeks  from  today.  We  have  completed 
hearings  on  some  of  the  bills  and  are 
well  along  on  others. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  that 
the  committee  will  be  bringing  the  bills 
to  the  House  in  an  orderly  fashion  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  pass  all  of  the  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  bills  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  unless,  perhaps, 
we  fail  to  get  authorization  on  one  or 
two  of  the  bills.  But  I  did  want  the 
House  to  know  we  are  soon  to  begin  to 
move  the  annual  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1972  into  the  House  and  over  to  the 
other  body. 

THE      APPROPRIATION      BILLS      POR      FISCAL      TEAa 
1971 

As  the  current  fiscal  year  draws  to  a 
close — £Uid  it  ends  on  June  30,  next 
month— I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to 
take  some  stock  of  what  we  have  done 
appropriation-wise,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  to  point  out  what  we  have  done  on 
appropriation  bills  thus  far  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends,  as  I  said,  next  month. 

The  pending  bill,  relating  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  fiscal  year  1971,  is  the  last 
scheduled  appropriation  bill  dealing  with 
the  current  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  Congress,  in  the  overall,  has 
exercised  considerable  restraint  in  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  in  respect  to  fiscal  1971,  we 
reduced  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  appropriation  by  about  $1.7  billion. 
That  was  in  the  last  session,  but  relating 
to  fiscal  1971.  Some  will  not  especially 
applaud  this,  but  nevertheless  in  the 
overall,  we  have  exercised  some  consider- 
able restraint.  We  have  made  some  in- 
creases and  some  decreases,  but  in  net 
sum  we  are  approximately  $1.7  billion 
below  the  President's  requests  for  ap- 
propriations, in  the  appropriation  bills 
relating  to  fiscal  1971. 1  am  not  counting 
the  pending  bill. 


THE  BUDGET  GENERALLY  A3  TO  FISCAL  YEAR   1971 

I  should  also  say  that  in  nonappro- 
priation  bills  which  mandate  or  provide 
for  spending  we  are  in  some  instances 
considerably  over  the  President's  budget. 
That  may  require  some  explanation.  For 
example,  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  de- 
cided that  the  administration's  requests 
for  increased  benefits  in  social  security 
should  be  increased.  There  have  been 
increases  made  which  have  mcmdated 
spending  above  the  President's  budget  In 
the  field  of  social  security.  That  increase 
will  total  for  the  current  fiscal  year  prob- 
ably about  $600  million,  "nils  is  through 
action  of  the  Congress  in  Increasing  the 
President's  spending  budget. 

There  have  been  other  elements  of  in- 
crease above  the  President's  original 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  However,  I 
must  say  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
does  not  increase  the  President's  budget; 
it  decreases  the  request  made  by  the 
President. 

The  original  budget,  submitted  Feb- 
ruary 2  of  1970,  was  amended  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  President  in  various 
respects.  One  had  to  do  with  increases  in 
pay  of  Federal  workers,  proposed  back 
in  April  1970.  There  were  other  changes. 
But  as  I  say — and  I  repeat— in  ap- 
propriation bills,  in  the  overall,  we  have 
held  the  line  quite  well — or  quite  poorly, 
judging  from  one's  own  standpoint— by 
reducing  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  relating  to  fiscal 
1971  as  of  now  by  about  $1.7  billion. 

THE    SWING    FROM    A    SURPLUS    TO    A    DEFICIT— 
FISCAL    TEAR    1971 

I  regret  to  report  that,  speaking  fis- 
cally, we  have  had  a  very  disastrous  fiscal 
year.'  There  were  rosy  estimates  made 
when  the  original  1971  budget  was  sub- 
mitted in  February  1970. 

In  the  original  budget,  the  President 
estimated  that  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
which  ends  next  month,  the  budget 
would  be  in  the  black  by  about  $1,300,- 
000,000.  This  was  rather  encouraging  to 
me  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  could  be 
achieved.  Certainly,  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  we  have  not  upset  the  apple 
cart,  I  should  say. 

But,  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  days 
fiscally  and  instead  of  being  in  the  black 
about  $1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  which  ends  next  month,  this  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  in  the  red  by 
at  least  $18.6  billion  according  to  the 
most  recent  unified  budget  updating.  If 
we  consider  the  Federal  funds  budget 
alone,  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  red  by 
more  than  $25  bilUon.  again  accordJtag 
to  the  most  recent  budget  updating.  This 
is  not  a  very  rosy  picture.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  kind  of  picture  that  was 
sketched  in  the  original  fiscal  1971 
budget.  But  it  is  a  harsh  reality  of  life 
that  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  the  red  in  Federal  funds 
by  $25  billion  plus— which  means  we  are 
going  to  increase  the  national  debt  by 
more  than  $25  billion  this  year.  By  aU 
estimates  which  are  to  be  reUed  upon, 
we  will  increase  the  national  debt  again 
next  year  by  the  same,  or  probably  even 
a  larger  sum. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

IMPOUNDED  FUNDS 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der in  the  estimates  of  the  $25  billion 
deficit  and  that  is  excluding  the  trust 
accounts,  where  the  $12  bUlion  is  that 
has  been  frozen  by  the  administration. 
How  does  that  $12  bilUon  figure  appear 
m  these  totals? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  expenditures  that 
would  relate  to  that  $12  billion  are  taken 
into  account.  Of  course,  if  the  $12  bil- 
lion plus  which  has  been  withdrawn  or 
withheld  from  expenditure — not  perma- 
nently perhaps — but  which  has  been  im- 
pounded for  the  present,  if  all  of  that 
should  be  released  and  obligated  and  ex- 
pended this  would,  of  course — and  this  is 
not  possible,  of  course,  in  the  brief  time 
before  the  fiscal  year  ends— this  would 
increase  the  national  debt  additionally 
by  about  $12  billion,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  But  this,  of  course,  carmot  be 
done  in  the  brief  period  of  time  remain- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  I  join  with 
others  in  urging  the  release  of  certain 
impounded  funds. 

According  to  information  from  the 
executive  branch,  I  believe  that  only 
about  $1.7  billion  of  the  $12  bilUon  plus 
relates  to  1971  funds.  Most  of  the  im- 
pounded funds  were  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  years  prior  to 
fiscal  1971.  For  example,  about  $5.8  bil- 
lion of  the  impounded  fimds  are  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  fimd.  A  large  share 
of  that  money  was,  I  believe,  impounded 
during  the  Johnson  administration;  it  is 
a  carryover  from  earlier  years.  But  I 
think  that  in  some  respects  there  has 
been  an  undue  and  an  inappropriate  use 
of  the  power  not  to  expend  money  by  the 
administration.  I  join  with  others  in  try- 
ing to  get  a  selected  release  of  those 
funds,  as  I  think  the  gentleman  knows. 
This  is  about  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man said  there  is  a  selected  list  that  he 
believes  should  be  released  from  the  im- 
pounded funds.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  us  at  this  time  what  that 
selective  list  Is  and  the  Items  he  believes 
ought  to  be  released  from  the  impoimded 
funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  place  high  on 
the  priority  a  release  of  all  highway 
funds.  I  would  release  some  of  the  hospi- 
tal  funds    that   may    have    been    Im- 


pounded— they  might  be  released.  I 
would  say  that  funds  for  public  works 
which  have  been  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill,  which  total  somewhat  less  than  $100 
million,  might  be  released. 

I  would  add  for  the  record  that  I  do 
not  have  the  precise  list  of  impounded 
funds  before  me  at  the  moment. 

There  may  be  one  or  two  other  areas 
that  would  be  candidates  for  releases. 

I  am  not  talking  in  terms  of  releasing 
$12  billion  or  anythhig  like  that  sum. 

For  example,  certain  fimds  for  drought 
reUef  in  the  drought  disaster  areas  were 
impounded.  I  would  think  that  those 
kinds  of  funds  should  be  released.  I  am 
talking  about  certain  areas  in  which  the 
impoimding  procedure  has  not  been  han- 
dled as  wisely  as  it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman,  if  he  would  yield 

further 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Prom  my  study  of  the  detail 
in  relation  to  impounded  funds,  I  can 
say  I  know  of  no  fimds  that  have  been 
impounded  for  hospitals  to  be  built  imder 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  impoimded  funds.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  I  know  we  have 
on  this  side  complained  about  It  at  times 
when  there  was  somebody  else  down  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This  is  some- 
thing that  goes  on  in  great  discussions  at 
times. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  funds  for  hospi- 
tals under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  that  have 
been  impounded.  As  to  other  areas,  the 
gentleman  has  suggested  maybe  $100 
million.  Perhaps  he  can  get  that  figure. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  speaking  in  rela- 
tion to  public  works. 

I  would  suggest  another  example, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
loans.  There  has  been  a  withholding 
there  of  $25  mUUon  I  believe.  That  is  not 
a  large  amount.  I  would  consider  that  as 
a  good  candidate  for  release.  For  certain 
housing  programs,  not  all  of  the  funds, 
but  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  them  could 
be  released.  But  this  Is  a  matter  that  we 
cannot  decide  and  determine  under  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  observation  at 
that  point,  in  relation  to  some  of  these 
funds,  for  example,  for  housing  and  some 
other  funds  that  have  been  appropriated, 
the  recipients  do  not  have  any  plans. 
Plans  have  not  been  submitted  by  the 
municipaliUes  or  by  the  people  to  whom 
these  funds  would  go.  So  there  Is  no 


chance  to  release  funds  to  them  until 
plans  have  finally  been  submitted  by 
the  people  who  would  be  the  recipients. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  one  of  the  procedures 
set  up  by  Congress  there  is  the  basis  or 
predicate  for  the  orderly  release  of  funds 
and,  of  course,  funds  should  not  be  re- 
leased under  our  system  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  utilized. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  subject  about 
which  there  has  been  considerable  mis- 
information, but  I  do  think  that  a  better 
job  with  respect  to  certain  items  and 
certain  funds  could  have  been  done,  and 
I  trust  that  certain  corrections  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  funds  currently  impounded  will  be 
released  on  or  about  July  1 — not  all  of 
them,  but  portions.  Some  portions,  of 
course,  are  scheduled  for  use  in  the  1972 
budget. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

RELATION    OF    BUDGET   OBLIOATINO   AUTHORITY 
AND  BPENDnrO 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  care  to  prolong 
the  colloquy  on  this  particular  subject, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time,  since  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing misunderstanding  about  the  dif- 
ference between  the  spending  program 
and  the  appropriations  program,  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  explain 
that  we  appropriate  funds  this  year, 
some  of  which  may  not  be  spent  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  future,  and  I  think  the 
Membership  generally  and  those  who 
read  the  Record  should  again  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  any 
direct  relationship  between  a  spending 
program  in  a  particular  year  and  the 
amount  of  new  obligational  authority 
granted  in  that  particular  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  have  a  great  deal  of  information 
before  me  on  this  subject  which  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  repeat  at  this  time,  but 
I  shall  get  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  statement  clarifying  tiiis 
situation  and  explaining  the  matter 
which  the  gentleman  has  presented  to 
the  House  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend, 
I  include  certain  tabular  and  explanatory 
material  concerning  the  matters  of  un- 
expended carryover  balances  and  the  re- 
lation of  appropriations  or  budget  au- 
thority to  expenditures  in  a  particular 
fiscal  year.  There  are  more  details  in  the 
budget  documents,  but  I  trust  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  helpful. 


THERE  ARE  ALWAYS  LARGE  CARRYOVER  BALANCES-BOTH  OBLIGATED  AND  UNOBLIGATED 

[In  baiions  of  dollars] 


Federal 


Trust 


Total 


A.  Relation  of  appropriations  to  spending  (outlays): 
Fiscal  year  1972,  a  typical  year: 

1.  Unexpended  balances  from  fiscal  year  1971 

and  prior  years  (both  obligated  and  un-  ,  _ 

obligated).' --         M43.1  MIS.* 

2.  Plus:  New  appropriations  requested  for  fiscal 

year  1972  .„: 184.9  64.1 

3.  Equals:  Total  availability,  fiscal  year  1972.. . .  328. 0  180. 5 

4.  Less:  Expenditurw,  fiscal  year  1972 -176.9  -52.3 


•259. 5 
249.0 


508.5 
-229.2 


Federal 


Trust 


ToUl 


5.  Less:  Availability  expiring,  fiscal  year  1972...  —3. 0 

6.  Equals:  Unexpended  balances,  carryovers  into 

future  years i*8. 1 

•8.  Obligated/unobligated,  as  of  June  30, 1971: 

Obligated  (estimate) 74.7 

Unobligated  (estimate) w-* 

Total  (estimate).  -  -  1«3-1 


-3.0 


128.2 


276.3 


13.3 
103.1 


88.0 
171.5 


116.4 


259.5 


Source:  The  Budget  for  1972,  various  pages. 
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Unexpended  oarryover  balaneea 
[In  bUIloDB  of  doUan] 
Unexpended    oarryover    baJancee    of 
Budget  Autborlty  (all  Unds) ,  esti- 
mated   June    30,     1971     (special 

an&lysls,  p.  97) 

Deduct  triist  fund  balances  (obli- 
gated, $13.3  billion;  unobligated, 
•103.1    billion) — 


Federal  funds  balances  (obli- 
gated. $74.7  bUUon;  unobU- 

gated,  $68.4  bUlion) 

Deduct  estimate  of  obligated  por- 
tions   

Estimated  unobligated  bal- 
ances. Federal  ftinds,  June 
30.    1971 

Analysis    of    unobligated    balances. 
Federal  fiinds,  June  30, 1971 : 
Defense /civilian : 

Defense  military   (approx.) 

Civilian 
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$a>9.6 


- 1  6.  4 


113.1 
-  r4.7 


118.4 


.1.7 
kJ.7 


Total 


#8.4 


By  broad  categories; 

Guarantee  and  Insurance  pro- 
grams  (39%)    

Lo«ui  programs  (13%) 

Procurement  programs  (13%)  — 
Construction  and  land  programs 

(30%)    -- 

Research  and  development  pro- 
grams (3%) 

AU  other  (4%) 


Total 


|e.5 

9.1 
8.4 

10.  6 

1.8 

a.  6 


B8.4 


ClOi    114UU0 

on  Is  t)ro- 
sursenjent, 
nalndqr  of 


Source :  The  Budget  for  1972,  Special  Anal- 
ysis O. 

According  to  the  1972  budget,  total  un- 
expended carryover  balances  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1972  will  approxi- 
mate $259.5  bilUon— about  $116.4  billion 
in  social  security  and  other  trust  fi|nds 
and  $143.1  billion  in  Federal  funds.  |But 
some  $74.7  billion  of  the  $143.1  biUioh  of 
Federal  funds  will  have  been  obligated 
for  programs  across  the  Government  but 
not  yet  actually  paid  out.  The  remalijlng 
$68.4  billion,  not  obligated  and  not  ex- 
pended. Is  also  in  many  accounts  across 
the  Oovemment. 

But  of  the  $259.5  billion  total  befin- 
riing  carryover,  trust  and  Federal  fields 
combined,  roughly  $85.8  billion  Is 
jected  for  expenditure  (dlsbi 
that  Is)  in  fiscal  1972.  The  remalnd< 
the  carryovers — some  $170.7  billl<^n — 
($173.7  billion  less  $3  billion  In  expiring 
authority)  becomes  part  of  the  total  un- 
expeaied  carryover  projected  into  the 
following  year,  fiscal  1973.  I 

Roughly  then,  it  can  be  seen  that  ^nly 
about  $143.4  billion  of  the  newly  pro- 
jected ouUay  total  for  1972  ($229.2  bil- 
lion, less  the  $85.8  billion  from  carryoter) 
estimated  to  come  from  the  $249  bil- 
lion net  new  budget  authority  requested 
or  eetimated  for  that  same  year  of  1972. 
In  other  words,  the  1972  outlay  total  In- 
volves a  little  more  than  half  of  the  hew 
budget  authority  requested  for  li972. 
Funds  appropriated  in  a  given  j^eari  are 
expended  partly  In  that  year  and  partly 
in  subsequent  years  because  of  long  l^ad- 
times,  construction  Ume,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

DnUNSIONB  or  ANKT7AI.  ACTION8  ON  BtTD^ET 

Budget  obligational  authority  (apfjro- 
priations,  essentially)  is  the  traditional 


basis  on  which  appropriation  tuad  au- 
thorization bills  are  stated  and  voted 
on  regardless  of  the  year  or  years  in 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  actually  dis- 
bursed in  the  form  of  budget  outlays. 

Thus  the  $229.2  billion  "outlay"  budget 
for  1972  is  not  the  "siction"  budget 
before  the  Congress.  The  Congress  will 
not  vote  on  that  figure  in  the  various 
appropriation  and  other  spending  and 
authorization  bills  relating  to  fiscal  1972. 
Congress,  in  these  bills,  will  be  voting 
on  an  entirely  different  basis — the  ap- 
propriations or  new  budget  (obligation- 
al) authority  basis.  The  gross  total  new 
budget  (obligational)  authority  proposed 
or  estimated  in  the  January  budget  for 
1972 — and  this  is  not  as  widely  known  as 
the  more  familiar  $229.2  billion  outlay 
estimate— is  $267,437,000,000,  gross. 

Of  that,  about  $97,946,000,000  is  esti- 
mated to  become  available  automatical- 
ly without  action  by  the  Congress  this 
session  for  such  so-called  permanent 
items  as  Interest  on  the  debt  and  various 
social  insurance  trust  funds.  That  leaves 
roughly  $169,491,000,000  subject  to  con- 
gressional action  this  year.  That  is  the 
total  in  the  January  budget  for  1972, 
and,  like  all  budgets,  is  subject  to  amend- 
ments and  supplements  from  time  to 
time. 

The  January  budget  for  1972  in  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  totals;  budget 
outlay  totals;  and  what  is  subject  to 
annual  action  and  what  is  not  is  cap- 
suled in  the  following  table  (using  budget 
figures) : 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGET  TOTALS 
(In  mlllonsi 


New  budget 

authority, 

Budget 

1972  budget 

ouUavs, 
1972 

requests 

(KUniatad) 

(estimated) 

1.  Proposed  to  be  available 

through  current  actions 

by  the  Congress  (gross)... 

$169,491 

$122. 655 

2.  To  become  avaHaWe  without 

current  actions  by  the 

Congress  (s(Mailed  per- 

manent auUwrizitlans 

under  laws  of  eertier 

years,  such  as  interest  on 
the  debt,  social  security, 

and  other  trust  funds. 

etc.) 

97,946 

39,225 

SubtotJl 

267,437 

161.880 

3.  Outlays  from  unexpended 

carnover  balances  of  all 

85,824 

Gross  total 

267,437 

247,704 

4.  Deduct  offsetting  receipts 

(intrabudgetary  trans- 

actions to  avoid  double 

counting,  and  "pro- 

prietary receipts  from  the 
puWIe'*) 

-18,472 

-18,472 

Net  totals  in  Um  1972 

budget 

248,965 

229,232 

Note:  The  details,  (but  not  the  net  totals)  vary  from  figures 
in  the  budget  for  1972  because  of  computer  errors,  etc. 

THI  SWING  FROM  A  SURPLUS  TO  A  DDICIT 

There  were  miscalculations  bringing 
about  the  switch  from  being  in  the  black 
by  $1.3  billion  to  being  in  the  red  by 
$18.6  billion  in  the  unified  budget  for 
fiscal  1971,  to  which  I  earlier  referred. 

The  largest  item  that  brought  about 
this  situation  was  a  short  fall  in  reve- 
nues. The  Budget  estimated  a  certain 


amount  of  revenues,  but  it  now  develops 
that  the  estimate  of  revenues  that  would 
raise  funds  for  expenditures  was  on  the 
high  side  by  about  $7  billion.  Then  it 
was  estimated  about  $18  or  $19  billion 
would  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

But  then  it  developed  that  interest 
rates  went  up  so  rapidly  that  it  took  $1.5 
bilhon  more  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt  than  it  was  estimated  would  be  re- 
quired. I  shall  elaborate  in  the  Record 
some  of  those  miscalculations.  I  am  not 
saying  that  this  administration  has  set  a 
precedent  of  miscalculation.  All  adminis- 
trations have  found  it  impossible  to  ac- 
curately predict  what  may  develop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  a  table  from 
page  43  of  the  hearings  on  the  Budget 
for  1972,  held  earlier  by  the  committee, 
in  a  summary  way  to  bridge  from  the 
that  in  approximate  amounts,  undertakes 
originally  projected  $1.3  billion  surplus 
for  1971  to  the  revised,  as  of  January  29, 
deficit  of  $18.6  btUlon  on  the  unified 
budget  basis. 

I  must  say  that  all  administrations, 
including  this  one,  have  tended  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  in  presenting 
the  state  of  the  budget  to  present  it  In  a 
very  rosy  and  optimistic  vein,  which  sel- 
dom works  out. 

This  is,  generally,  the  fiscal  picture. 

SUPPLBMXNTAI.   A1IXND1CXNT8  TO   THX   aXNAXZ 

I  should  say  we  notified  the  Budget 
not  to  send  to  the  House  for  our  consid- 
eration in  this  bill  certain  items,  but  to 
send  them  over  to  the  other  body  so  the 
other  body  could  handle  them,  because 
we  wanted  to  get  this  bill  passed  and  en- 
acted as  soon  as  reasonably  possible.  For 
example,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
notified  me  over  the  telephone  that  a 
budget  estimate  for  $65  million  would 
be  sent  up  for  disaster  loan  fimds.  We 
suggested  that  it  be  sent  to  the  other 
body.  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  that 
amoimt  being  included  in  this  bill,  but 
we  had  to  have  a  cutoff  date  in  order  to 
bring  this  bill  before  the  House. 

THX   PKNDINO   SUPPLUOCNTAI.  BUI. 

What  does  this  bill  contain?  It  is  a 
rather  large  bUl.  The  request  made  of  us 
by  the  administration  was  for  $7.7  bil- 
lion. We  made  a  reduction  of  $864  mil- 
lion plus,  and  we  present  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  bill  of  $6.8  billion  plus. 

Why  do  we  need  this  money  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  fiscal  year?  We  need 
It  largely  because  we  have  not  heretofore 
financed  a  lot  of  the  pay  raises  that  have 
been  approved  and  enacted.  So  most  of 
it  Is  for  pay  of  personnel. 

There  is  $250  million  to  continue  the 
Pood  Stamp  program,  and  $32  million 
is  for  payment  under  the  Home  Owner- 
ship and  Rental  Housing  Assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Public  assistance,  which  is  constantly 
with  us  and  which  is  always  underesti- 
mated by  all  administrations,  is  included. 
We  had  to  bring  in  a  billion  dollar  sup- 
plemental for  that. 

For  pay  costs  for  Federal  workers  we 
have  recommended  $4.1  billion  plus. 

There  are  some  major  reductions  made 
in  the  Foreign  Operations  chapter.  That 
totals  about  $457  million. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  BETWEEN  ORIGINAL  1971  BUDGET  AND  REVISED  1971  ESTW.ATES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGET 


EstioMted 
outlay 


Estimated 
receipts 


Estimated 

surplus  or 

deficit 


"fflnVVb'ru^r':....  «00,771,<»O,000 
Ounces  In  the  budget  made  by 
3ie  President; 

«"Xo-^-ttA^'^^'"   -.    +.,«80.657,000  

Xldinr.-'T.'^-"'-  .'-     -HI. 600. 000, 000  

Htvised  estimates  for  uncon- 
trollable items: 
Social  security,  medicare  and 

jKhersociaf  insurance  tru«        ^2, 000, 000. 000 

i„{.«^payments(net) +1. 5O0, 000, 000  

Farm  price  supports.     .."SS'SSnM  

Sales  ol  financial  assett +1,000,000.000  

Failure  to  submit  revenue  shar- 

intproposal -^--vv"        -Z'».<w.«" 

Updating  ol  estimates  reflected  .,■;  nrm 

j7l972  budget -1.102,415,000  

Revenue  proposals  and  revisions 

Estate  and  gift  tax  .     -(-1,500.000.000 

Other  proposals  and  revisions  _7  gii  nno  000 

la  revenue  estimates  (net) -7. 844.  uuu,  uw 

Fiscal  year  1971  budget 
as  adjusted  by  the 

President 206,474.242,000 

Changes  in  the  budget  made  by 
tlieCongtess: 
Appropriation  bills  (last  session).        -Zll,  242, 000 
Disapproval  of  limitation  on  pub- 
nc^jssis^nce  admlnistretive  ^^^^  ^  ^ 


$202,103,000,000    -(-$1,331,000,000 


Estimated 
outtay 


Estimated 
receipts 
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Estimated 

surplus  or 
deficit 


Legislation  affecting  the  budget 
(including  inaction): 

Pay  and  retirement  tienehts... 

Veterans  benefits. 

Delay  in  postal  rate  increase. . 

Welfare  reform— family  assist- 
ance  

Legislation  for  sales  of  stock- 
pile. Alaska  Railroad  and 
other  actions  offsetting 
expenditures 

RejecUan  el  other  legisUtive 

proposals - --- 

Revenue  proposals  not  enacted 

or  delayed 


-f$l,  445, 000. 000 

+625, 402, 000 

+1.176,000,000 

-500,000,000 


+720,564,000 
-170,256.000 


-$3. 266.  000. 000 


197,359,000,000        -9.115,242.000 


Fiscal  year  1971  budget  fur- 
ther adjusted  to  reflect 
congressional  clianges.    ..  - 
Proposals  tor  enactment  by  92d 
Cong.: 

Social  security  benefits 

Public  assistance  grants 

Veterans  benefits 

Highways 

Retired  pay,  Defense 

Wage  board  pay  increases — 

Food  stamp  program 

Other 


209,830.710,000      IH  093. 000,  000     -$15,737,710,000 


Revised  fiscal  year  1971  bud- 
get as  reflected  in  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  document. 


+1. 100, 000, 000 
+800,000,000 
+300,000,000 
+300.000.000 
+200.000,000 
+224.000.000 
+100.000,000 
-100,000,000 


+ioaooo,ooo 


212,754,710,000   194,193,000,000   -18,561,710,000 


The  report  is  before  the  Members.  It 
covers  every  item.  We  want  to  get  to  the 
amendment  stage  as  soon  as  reasonably 
possible.  And  I  shall  not  burden  Mem- 
bers with  a  more  extensive  statement.  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  material  which 
is  pertinent  and  will  be  of  interest. 

As  I  understand  it,  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  restore  funds  for  the  SST, 
which  was  not  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee but  is  thought  by  those  who  will 
offer  the  amendment  to  be  such  that  it 
should  be  presented  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. Probably  there  will  be  other 
amendments  offered.  We  want  to  spend 
the  major  portion  of  the  time  debating 
those  features  of  this  bill  which  are  con- 
troversial. 

I  can  see  nothing  controversial  about 
the  large  block  of  money  for  public  as- 
sistance, which  is  mandated  by  law.  I  see 
nothing  very  controversial  about  paying 
the  people  who  are  on  board  the  pay  we 
have  agreed  to  pay  under  the  pay-in- 
crease legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  additional  ex- 
planatory' material,  summarizing  the 
bill.  As  I  say,  the  committee  report  is 
available.  It  covers  every  Item: 

The  grand  total  of  new  budget  (obUga- 
ttonal)  authority  recommended  In  the  bill  Is 
86.881. 152,545,  a  reduction  of  $804,926,604 
from  the  $7,746,078,149  requested.  These  to- 
tals Include  a  recommended  advance  appro- 
prlatioa  for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $100,000,000, 
the  amount  of  the  request,  to  initiate  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  program.  The  total  of 
new  budget  (obligational)  authority  recom- 
mended In  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $8,- 
781,152,545,  a  reduction  of  $864,925,604  from 
the  $7,646,078,149  requested. 

The  committee  also  recommends  transfers 
of  $37,607,900  between  appropriation*.  In- 
creases In  limitations  on  administrative  and 
non-admlnlstratlve  expenses  of  trust  funds 
amounting  to  $67,012,000,  appropriations  of 
$363,520,000  to  Uquldate  contract  authority. 


and  llmitatlona  on  obligations  amoxmtlng  to 
$10X>00,000.  Authorizations  to  transfer  be- 
tween appropriation  accounts  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  need  for  ^proprlatlng  new 
budget  (obligational)  authority;  most  of 
these  have  to  do  with  absorption  of  pay  act 
costs. 

8ELCCTKD  >UJOB  ITEMS 

Second  supplemental,  1971 

MAJOR   MAKDATOBY-TTPE   ITCMS 

Pay  costs — all  of  title  II 
(Public  Laws  91-231  and 
91-666,  generally  effective 
January  1970  and  January 
1971 — Not  heretofore  im- 
propriated for) #4.181,746,462 

Retired  military  pay 166,  400,  000 

Public  assistance 1,047,687,000 

Payment  to  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Fund 887,841,000 

Payments  under  homeowner- 
ship  and  rental  housing 
assistance   contracts 32,900,000 

Pood  stamp  program 260,  000, 000 

Subtotal,     these     Items 

{87%  of  bill  total 6,966.473.000 

Selected  Other  Item* 

Cancer  crusade 100,000.000 

Investment  In  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  (a 

cut  of  $211  mUUon) 276, 000, 000 

And  so  on. 

MAJOR   BSDUCTIONS 

Title  n,  pay  cosU— —  —292,000,000 

Foreign  aid  chapter —467,860,000 

THK  SST 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  whether,  when  we 
talk  about  an  appropriation  for  the  SST 
and  $15.2  million  for  the  termination  of 


the  helium  program,  there  is  any  cer- 
tainty that  these  approprlaUons  will 
constitute  the  full  terminal  cost  of  either 
of  these  programs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
money  in  this  bill  for  termination  of  the 
SST  will  not  be  adequate.  We  have  spent 
over  $800  million.  We  will  have  to  spend 
probably  about  $1  billion  if  we  cancel 
the  program. 

This  was  the  issue  which  was  before  us 
not  long  ago.  I  am  saying  that  in  my 
Judgment— and  I  am  only  speaking  for 
myself— the  so-called  termination  cost 
in  this  bill  will  not  be  all  the  Congress 
will  eventually  be  compelled  to  appro- 
priate as  a  result  of  cancellation,  if  the 
cancellation  is  finally  and  completely  not 
only  enacted  into  law  but  is  kept  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  so  that  we  cannot  go 
forward  with  Uie  SST. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall)  . 

Mr.  McPALL.  There  are  two  items 
which  possibly,  one  probably  and  one 
possibly,  would  need  to  be  appropriated 
in  order  to  finish  the  termination  of  the 
SST  program.  If  we  appropriate  in  this 
bill  $85  million  for  payment  to  Boeing 
and  General  Electric,  as  outlined  in  the 
report,  we  will  probably  need  to  appro- 
priate about  $12  million  to  provide  for 
the  additional  termination  costs  asso- 
ciated with  closing  down  the  program. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  request  by 
the  airlines  for  some  $58.5  million.  This 
will  repay  them  for  their  support  of  the 
program.  Most  probably  we  will  have  to 
appropriate  $12  million  in  order  to  close 
out  the  program.  There  will  be  a  decision 
by  the  House  and  by  the  Congress  later 
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as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  i)e  a 
payment  to  the  airlines  of  the  $58.5, mil- 
liwa.  We  probably  have  a  moral  otdiga- 
tion  to  return  that,  but  I  am  not  su^e  of 
the  legal  obligation.  This  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  decided  by  the  Congress  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  willl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  question  I  ral^e  is 
whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  hiore 
prudent  to  withhold  these  payiients 
until  we  could  determine  the  full !  cost 
of  settlement.  Why  make  a  partial  pay- 
ment on  something  when  this  could  enter 
into  a  final  settlement?  Once  the  con- 
tractors received  these  pajrments.  they 
would  be  less  inclined  to  work  out  a  set- 
tlement, because  they  would  hav#  re- 
ceived this  mcHiey  already  and '  any 
settlement  would  start  off  after  this 
amount  is  paid.  It  seems  to  me  a  s^le- 
ment  would  be  a  lot  more  prudenti  if  it 
were  a  total  settlement  of  the  GoTem- 
ment's  obligation  under  the  contract 
either  by  an  agreement  or  by  a  deter- 
mination by  the  courts. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  contract  on  th( 
sets  out  the  amount  of  money  wl 
due  to  Boeing  and  to  General  El( 
but  in  addition  to  that  there  are 
termination  matters  which  have  been 
estimated  to  cost  $12  million.  We  d<)  not 
know  whether  that  wUl  cost  $10,  $11, 
$12,  or  $15  million,  but  It  is  an  aniount 
which  will  probably  have  to  be  paid  in 
order  to  complete  this  job. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wil|  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentl(  man 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  point  is  that  the 
money  is  being  made  available.  It  may 
not  be  paid  in  its  entirety.  All  of  the  i  tems 
that  are  there  are  for  termination  costs 
will  be  audited  by  the  General  Accouiiting 
Office  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  ex- 
cess money  is  paid  to  the  contracto^. 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  "REMAIN  AVATLABU:  TJPITIL 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  thei  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentliman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  yielding  t)  me. 

My  question  is  as  to  procediires.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  House,  the  history  of 
revenue  versus  Income  to  the  taxpayers' 
Treasury,  and  the  appropriations  tnade 
by  the  Congress  and  the  constituttonal 
prerogatives  of  oui-  House,  in  originat- 
ing such  appropriations,  ways  and  nieans, 
and  we  must  originate  "taxes,  tariff),  and 
levies."  As  one  who  hais  always  been 
proud  of  the  procedures  of  the  Hoiise,  I 
have  enjoyed  the  purse-strtng  control  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  How- 
ever, in  reviewing  the  biU  toda>'  I  toimt 
well  over  50  places  where  it  seens  we 


have  given  up  or  delegated  control  of 
the  pursestrlngs  with  such  phrases  as  "to 
remain  available  imtil  expended"  or 
•'without  fiscal  year  limitation." 

Have  we  given  up  annual  line-item  re- 
view of  appropriations  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  I 
will  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
inclusion  of  such  language  in  no  way 
relates  to  line-item  consideration  of  ap- 
propriations. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  the 
bill  where,  as  the  gentleman  rightly 
points  out,  if  funds  are  not  obligated 
and  expended  during  the  fe^n-  remaining 
weeks  of  this  fiscal  year,  they  can  later 
be  obligated  and  expended.  However, 
most  of  the  money  contained  in  this  bill, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  for  Increased 
pay  of  personnel  on  account  of  the  pay 
bills  of  last  year,  and  I  would  say  that, 
generally,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  money 
that  is  carried  over  into  future  years. 
There  is  research  and  development 
money  and  stwne  procurement  money  in 
defense,  of  course,  which  is  usually  made 
available  "until  expended"  and  is  thus 
carried  over  into  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  will 
yield  further,  if  most  of  it  is  for  welfare 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  it  Is 
for  preauthorized  c^jerations  of  the 
Congress,  such  as  pay  of  employees  and 
those  who  are  "on  board,"  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas 
phrases  it,  why  is  there  an  average  of 
more  than  two  different  items  per  page 
which  says,  '"to  remain  available  imtll 
expended"? 

Is  this  not  a  departiure  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  it  is  not  a  change  in 
practice  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. It  is  not  an  uncommon  proce- 
dure on  this  type  of  general  supplemental 
bill  which  ranges  across  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment.   

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time,  because  one  or  two  of  the  itfflns 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri made  inquiry  were  handled  by  my 
subcommittee.  For  instance,  the  very 
serious  question  of  com  blight  which 
affects  so  many  areas  of  our  country 
resTilted  In  tremendous  losses  to  the 
farmer,  made  for  high  prices  for  all  con- 
sumers, and  wrecked  numerous  hog  pro- 
ducers. In  order  to  move  expeditiously 
in  the  field,  the  committee  moved  some 
of  the  money  requested  for  next  year, 
about  $1  million  forward  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year.  This  would  make 
the  money  available  by  the  1st  of  July, 
but  we  did  not  want  to  require  that  the 
Department  rush  in  and  commit  ttie 
money  before  the  1st  of  July,  if  it  was 
good  business  and  better  fiscal  practice 
to  carry  it  forward  to  a  later  date. 

Another  itooi  is  in  the  amount  of  $13 


million  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
agency  is  in  a  shakedown  period.  It  was 
created  in  December  1971.  The  $13  mil- 
lion was  requested,  and,  frankly,  we  have 
to  take  a  chance  at  this  time,  as  to  how 
they  can  spend  it.  At  the  same  time  we 
see  the  enormity  of  problems,  and  we 
know  it  has  to  be  spent.  So  instead  of 
tying  them  down  and  requiring  expendi- 
ture between  now  and  the  1st  of  July, 
we  gave  them  more  time,  and  we  shall 
take  that  into  consideration  in  recom- 
mending funds  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1. 

Those  are  two  instances.  There  are 
others.  The  reasons  we  extended  the  time 
for  spending  the  money ;  whereas,  other- 
wise, we  would  require  the  agency  per- 
haps to  rush  in  and  spend  it  without 
thorough  and  careful  consideration,  be- 
cause the  funds  would  otherwise  lapse. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  will 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  that  explana- 
tion, and  certainly  I  understand  in  those 
instances  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  referred. 

However,  for  example,  on  page  29  there 
are  eight  different  instances  where  the 
statonent  is  made  that  the  money  is  ap- 
propriated and  wUl  remain  available 
until  expended,  but  it  does  come  under 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  I 
think  that  is  all  right. 

Will  the  distinguished  clminnaD  of 
the  Committee  on  Ai^roprlations  advise 
us  if  in  the  different  number  of  instances. 
at  least  where  such  a  phrase  is  used,  there 
Is  authorizing  law  by  the  Congress,  in- 
asmuch as  I  imderstand  that  part  of 
the  1972  appropriation  has  been  slipped 
forward  into  the  supplemental  bill  and, 
therefore,  this  is  a  supplemental,  not 
only  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  and  tn 
no  wise  a  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Most  of  the  money  in  the 
bill  is  for  fiscal  year  1971.  But  there  are 
some  items  that  to  some  extent  will  spill 
over  Into  1972. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  was  just  re- 
ferring to  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations  for  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  This  is  a  matter  which 
I  failed  to  cover  in  my  earlier  remarks; 
I  am  sorry  that  I  overlooked  it.  But  in 
connection  with  this  type  of  c«>eration, 
there  are  a  lot  of  local  actions  required, 
contracts  have  to  be  let  and  performed 
before  funds  are  actually  expoided. 

So  there,  again,  we  think  it  is  good 
business  not  to  put  the  Department  un- 
der the  pressure  of  having  to  act  quickly 
and  then  have  to  increase  the  amount 
later. 

So  we  thought  we  were  working  in  • 
sound  way.  so  as  to  get  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  example,  on  page  29, 
to  which  the  gentleman  made  reference, 
where  it  says : 
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Watershed  works  of  Improvement.  »2360,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  committee  investigated  that  re- 
QUirement  for  the  funds,  and  agreed  that 
this  was  where  money  was  needed,  and 
indeed  more  money  would  be  needed,  but 
certain  requirements  must  be  met,  and  in 
order  not  to  fix  a  deadline,  and  for  the 
most  expeditious  use  of  the  funds,  we 
said  It  should  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. That  is  true  of  most  of  these 
Items. 

A  number  of  the  items  are  loan  f  imds, 
and  when  they  are  loan  funds  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  when  they  may  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
agree.  Now,  could  the  gentleman  an- 
swer the  other  part  of  my  two-way 
question,  where  they  have  been  set  forth 
are  they  authorized? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  makes 
reference  to  a  very  pertinent  matter, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  has  been  appropriated,  has 
the  Congress  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  not  only  for  this 
year,  but  for  the  next  year  and  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  that  I  ne- 
glected to  call  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
linguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
section  301  of  the  pending  bill,  which 
reads: 

Sec.  301.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
ror  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  therein. 

Thus,  if  the  amoimt  in  respect  to 
any  given  appropriation  in  the  bill  is 
predicated  on  use  of  the  funds  beyond 
June  30,  1971— and  that  is  the  case  in  a 
number  of  the  items,  as  the  hearings 
and  report  show — it  is  necessary  that 
language,  such  as  "to  remain  available 
until—",  be  included  in  the  individual 
appropriation  language  paragraph  con- 
cerned. The  same  would  be  true  if  the 
supplemental  in  this  bill  is  an  addition 
to  a  regular  1971  appropriation  that  is 
"available  imtil  expended."  The  two 
amounts  co-mingle. 

I  do  not  of  course  have  at  my  finger- 
tips the  related  authorization  statutes 
for  every  appropriation  in  the  bill  which 
is  proposed  to  be  available  beyond  June 
30.  1971.  but  I  believe  many  of  them 
authorize  the  extended  availability. 
There  are  some  that  do  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
that,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  suggested  that  this  budget 
is  below  the  President's  request,  and  that 
we  are  saving  him  some  money.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  judgment  the  reduc- 
tions are  not  savings,  they  are  not  any- 
thing that  will  help  the  American  tax- 
Payer  very  much. 

The  two  largest  items  of  reductions  in 
this  bill  are  those  from  the  Subcommittee 


on  Foreign  Operations.  One  is  a  $211.7 
million  reduction  in  the  budget  estimate 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  from  $486.7  million  to  $275  million. 
It  is  unusual  for  this  to  be  in  a  supple- 
mental bill,  and  it  is  not  a  savings,  It  ts  a 
putting  over  tmtll  some  other  time  when 
the  $211  million  will  be  used. 

The  other  is  in  the  World  Bank,  where 
we  have  a  request,  again  not  needed,  and 
also  unusual  to  be  in  a  supplemental  bill. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  $246  million. 

So  here  are  two  large  items  of  reduc- 
tions which  are  not  a  reduction  In  spend- 
ing, and  not  a  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Then  we  go  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Do  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  Member  to 
say  that  with  respect  to  the  World  Bank 
amount  the  elimination  of  that  request 
you  regard  as  a  postponement  rather 
than  an  elimination  of  the  item? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  it  is,  yes;  it  is  a  post- 
ponement. We  have  never  had  this  in  a 
supplemental  bill  before.  It  was  not  fully 
justified.  I  did  not  sit  In  on  those  hear- 
ings, particularly,  but  I  have  heard  the 
discussion  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Passman)  and  other  Members 
on  the  Item,  and  I  think  it  is  simply  a 
passing  over  at  this  time,  imtil  further 
hearings  can  be  held. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
because  as  I  imderstand  it  this  Is  a  com- 
mitment to  the  World  Bank  representing 
an  International  agreement,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  not  re- 
treat from  carrying  out  Its  part  of  the 
bargain,  but  I  can  understand  where  this 
might  not  be  the  right  vehicle. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
right  vehicle.  I  also  have  some  feeling  at 
this  time  about  what  some  of  the  world 
bankers  said  about  us  being  too  liberal  In 
the  past — maybe  this  was  a  pretty  good 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  F'RASER.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
reason  we  are  having  a  run  on  the  dol- 
lar. We  have  some  other  problems. 

Mr.  BOW.  Well,  this  Is  the  fact— It  was 
not  Justified  before  the  committee. 

Then  there  is  another  item  here  of  $11 
million  which  is  a  part  of  the  SST  argu- 
ment. In  addition,  we  did  not  appropriate 
all  the  money  that  they  claimed  was  nec- 
essary for  the  liquidation  of  the  SST. 
There  is  an  additional  $11,900,000  that  is 
part  of  the  so-called  cost  savings  that 
will  have  to  be  paid. 

Then  we  go  on  down  to  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration.  They  have  asked 
for  $80  million  in  the  estimate  and  we 
gave  them  $64  million.  That  is  $16  mil- 
lion and  that  is  not  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  simply  was  not  appropriated  in 
this  supplemental  at  this  time. 

Then  we  get  down  to  the  other  item 
of  $34  mlUion  and  that  is  for  the  sub- 
way here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  much  more 
about  before  the  day  is  over.  But  that  $34 


million  Is  going  to  have  to  be  paid.  The 
day  is  going  to  come  when  they  will 
probably  some  day  comply  with  the  law 
and  go  ahead  with  the  full  interstate 
transit  system  and  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  it. 

The  fact  is  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized It  and  said  we  will  pay  it.  If  they 
comply  with  the  law,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  pay 
the  money  and  pay  it  promptly. 

So  you  take  all  these  items,  the  so- 
called  reductions,  and  not  any  of  them 
are  going  to  mean  a  thing  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  So  we  cannot  take  much 
credit  today  for  doing  anything  for  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  more 
time  because  I  am  sure  there  is  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  some  of 
the  items  in  this  bill.  I  think  we  should 
move  on  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments, but  I  am  going  to  yield  to  sev- 
eral Members  who  have  asked  for  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  note  that  the  armed 
services  have  been  reduced  effective  the 
first  of  June,  by  almost  100,000  in  per- 
sormel.  I  note  In  this  bill  that  you  are 
asking  for  additional  expenditures  In 
order  to  make  up  for  the  salary  increases. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
100,000  persomiel  reduction,  at  about 
$22,000  a  man,  it  would  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $21/4  bilUon. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  reduction  of  troop 
strength  in  determiiiing  the  amoimt  of 
supplemental  appropriations  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  pay  increases. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  that 
that  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  was 
considered  by  the  defense  subcommittee. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee 
although  I  attended  some  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  would  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  to 
answer  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  had  extensive  hear- 
ings in  the  Defense  Subcommittee  and 
we  took  into  account  the  reductions  in 
personnel  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
Defense  Department  in  both  military 
and  in  civilian  persotmel.  We  tailored 
the  appropriations  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  savings  made  possible  by  the 
reduced  number  of  personnel. 

We  are  requiring  absorptions  frwn 
prior  year  and  other  appropriate  funds 
available  for  certain  pay.  So  this  was 
all  taken  Into  consideration. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nUnois 
(Mr.  MiCHiL). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
item  In  this  bill  has  to  do  with  $1  mil- 
lion as  heretofore  alluded  to,  for  research 
on  the  problem  of  com  blight. 

Com  blight  last  year  caused  a  great- 
er production  loss  on  one  crop  in  1  year 
than  we  have  ever  experienced  before. 

The  new  Race  T  of  this  disease  was 
first  identified  from  infected  com  plants 
collected  in  central  Illinois  in  the  fall 
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of  19«9.  While  It  caused  serious i  local 
damage,  at  that  time  the  wide^read 
damage  of  the  following  year  could  not 
be  predicted. 

Race  T  was  identified  in  Florida  In 
the  spring  of  1970,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  it  had  spread  across 
the  commercial  com  production  areas 
of  the  Southern,  Northeastern  and 
North-Central  States.  j 

It  was  first  thought  that  simply 'shift- 
ing to  blight-resistant  varieties  ot  com 
would  solve  the  problem.  That  In  itself 
created  problems,  of  course,  because  not 
enough  resistant  seed  is  available  f0r  this 
season.  ' 

However,  an  even  more  serious  prob- 
lem has  also  come  to  light.  Mounting 
evidence  indicates  that  other  potential- 
ly destructive  new  races  of  com  blight 
are  already  present,  raising  the  qilestion 
of  whether  there  really  are  any  "safe" 
varieties  of  com  in  the  long  run. 

This  is  why  we  need  to  initiate  ftn  ex- 
panded research  effort  immediately,  for 
this  season,  and  why  we  have  i>ec<Mn- 
mended  an  additional  $1  million  In  this 
bill.  We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  (»n  this 
one — the  stakes  are  too  high  aikd  the 
risk  too  great. 

While  some  have  felt  that  thel  prob- 
lem last  year  was  partially  attributable 
to  unusual  climatic  conditions.  It  ap- 
pears to  others  that  on  a  national  scale, 
conditions  in  1970  were  not  all  th(at  un- 
usual. This,  in  addition  to  the  probability 
of  a  high  level  of  overwintering  spores 
raises  some  real  questions  about  what  we 
can  expect  this  year.  | 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  that  Bouth- 
em  com  leaf  blight  is  much  more  com- 
plex than  many  first  suspected  anfl  there 
is  a  critical  need  for  an  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  our  research  in  this  area. 

About  80  percent  of  the  com  produced 
in  this  coimtry  is  fed  to  livestock.  The 
rest  is  used  for  industrial  purposes,  hu- 
man food,  seed,  and  is  exported.  Tte  1970 
crop  will  be  substantially  below  market 
requirements,  so  that  a  part  of  oir  car- 
ryover supply  must  be  used.  If  we: do  not 
produce  enough  corn  and  otheir  feed 
grains  in  1971  to  meet  the  market  re- 
quirements, our  carryover  stocks  could 
drop  to  the  lowest  level  of  many  years. 

But,  vmless  we  can  find  some  answers 
now  to  the  Southem  com  leaf  blight 
threat,  the  real  crunch  could  come  in  the 
years  following.  I  do  not  need  to  go  Into 
the  details  of  what  effect  substant^  crop 
shortages  would  have  on  food  prices  to 
the  consimier.  , 

Research  is  presently  being  conducted 
by  a  number  of  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  several  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl(>ulture. 
Much  of  this  research,  however,  hits  been 
accomplished  by  shifting  people  forking 
on  other  problems,  and  has  been  con- 
ducted primarily  to  answer  immediate 
questions.  We  need  a  coordlnatad  pro- 
gram of  more  depth,  and  the  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  will  give  us  the  nec- 
essary resovirces  to  initiate  such  a  pro- 
gram right  away,  so  we  will  not  tun  the 
risk  of  losing  the  entire  1971  crop  sea- 
son. 

Since  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee is  on  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  engage 
him  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  re^)ect  to 


the  use  of  the  $1  million  that  first  came 
to  us  as  a  budget  amendment  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1972.  As  our  good  friend  (Mr. 
Whitten)  has  said  heretofore  today  in 
his  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  we  saw  fit  to  move  it  from  a 
budget  amendment  in  the  1972  bill  up  to 
tliis  supplemental  to  point  up  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  and  get  something 
done  about  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  since  he  served  on  this  subcom- 
mittee for  many  years,  after  the  com- 
mittee had  acted  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
consideration  and  work  in  this  area,  there 
was  a  feeling  in  the  Department  that 
we  might  need  to  put  it  imder  a  different 
branch  of  the  Department.  There  Is  a 
question  of  whether  it  should  be  in  ARS, 
where  it  is  now,  or  should  be  contracted 
to  private  enterprise  in  time.  They  Insist 
that  probably  it  should  not  be,  that  they 
do  have  land-grant  colleges  that  are 
ready  to  move  right  now,  and  the  state- 
ment was  made  to  the  Department  that 
in  conference  we  would  consider  this 
matter  and  work  out  where  we  could 
move  the  most  expeditiously. 

So  I  am  glad  to  state  that  while  we  are 
not  offering  any  amendment  at  this 
point,  because  they  could  move  either 
way,  they  intend  to  work  toward  the  so- 
lution which  would  move  the  program 
most  expeditiously. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  wish  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  believe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  does  have  some  de- 
gree of  responsibility  here.  While  he  has 
told  us  of  the  severity  of  the  problem,  we 
intend  by  our  action  here  to  see  that  the 
best  route  possible  Is  explored  to  get  this 
thing  moving.  We  are  not  the  experts  in 
this  vital  field  of  research.  We  do  know 
the  need  is  urgent  and  I  personally  hope 
the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  sub- 
ordinates will  see  to  it  that  this  money 
is  put  to  immediate  use  to  get  a  remedy 
for  this  plant  disease  by  whatever  means 
the  best  professionals  feel  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  certainly  are,  and 
in  a  letter  yesterday  the  Department  said 
they  had  already  held  at  least  three 
meetings  in  anticipation  of  these  funds 
becoming  available,  and  they  will  go 
ahead  the  minute  they  become  available. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution.  I  would  like  now  to 
turn  to  the  Item  of  $250  million  in  the 
supplemental  for  food  stamps,  an  item 
which  now  brings  the  total  for  food 
stamps  In  this  fiscal  year  to  $1,670,000,- 
000.  It  might  be  interesting  to  the  House 
to  know  that  from  December  1969  to  Feb- 
ruary 1971,  we  have  had  food  stamp  areas 
increased  from  1,584  to  1,997.  Participa- 
tion in  food  stamps  has  increased  in  that 
same  period,  from  December  1989  to 
February  1971,  from  3,600,000  persons  to 
10,200,000  in  February  of  this  year. 
Think  of  it;  5  percent  of  our  total 
population.  The  bonus  coupons  have 
increased  in  value  from  $24  million  to 
$137  million  in  that  same  base  period, 
and  there  is  a  very  interesting  discussion 
in  the  hearing  record  on  pages  1459  to 
1470  on  the  new  eligibility  requirements. 


Last  year  we  passed  new  food  stamp 
legislation  containing  several  provisloiu 
to  tighten  up  the  program  and  direct  it 
to  those  who  really  need  it — the  involun- 
tarily poor.  Hopefully,  the  Department's 
new  regulations  will  fully  implement 
these  provisions. 

The  program  has  expanded  so  fast 
recently,  that  I  know  it  has  been  difficult 
for  State,  local,  and  Federal  ofBcials  to 
cope  with  the  new  workload,  but  It  is 
essential  that  elimination  of  program 
abuses  be  given  first  priority.  This  Is 
necessary  for  the  long-range  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  for  every  doDar 
that  goes  to  someone  who  does  not  need 
it,  is  a  dollar  less  for  someone  who  does. 
In  the  long  rim,  we  can  judge  the  value 
of  the  program  and  justify  it  only  oa 
how  effectively  it  channels  assistance  to 
those  who  need  it. 

I  would  again  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  printed  hearings  on  this 
bill,  especially  pages  1458  to  1491.  We  had 
quite  an  extensive  discussion  in  our  sub- 
committee on  food  stamp  program 
abuses,  and  the  record  Includes  details 
on  the  number  and  types  of  abuses  which 
have  occurred. 

The  Agriculture  Department  cites 
eight  major  types  of  situations  where 
the  lack  of  proper  administration,  crimi- 
nal conspiracy,  or  fraud  can  cause  the 
loss  of  Federal  dollars. 

Inadequate  security  for  the  physical 
inventory  of  the  coupons  from  the  print- 
ing stage  to  the  actual  issuance  to  house- 
holds has  resulted  in  thefts,  burglaries 
and  armed  robberies  amounting  to  a  loa 
of  about  1  percent  of  the  total  coupon 
volume.  This  amounted  to  about  $475,000 
during  calendar  year  1970. 

The  State  governments  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  security  of  the  coupons  from 
the  time  they  receive  them  until  they  are 
Issued,  and  the  USDA  has  billed  States 
for  losses  which  occurred  at  this  stage. 
The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  advised 
us  that  they  conducted  a  crash  security 
program  following  theft  losses  in  1969. 
Weaknesses  in  the  systems  design  of 
either  the  State  Issuance  system  or  cer- 
tification system  can  also  lead  to  losses. 
These  weaknesses  can  Include,  for  exam- 
ple, inadequate  checks  to  make  certain 
that  coupons  are  Issued  only  to  a  properly 
authorized  household,  Inadequate  com- 
puter systems  that  allow  the  duplicate 
issuance  of  authorization  to  purchase 
cards,  and  improper  continuation  of 
households  on  the  rolls  after  certifica- 
tion periods  have  expired. 

The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  re- 
cently billed  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
$63,861  because  their  computer  system 
was  not  being  used  to  weed  out  duplicate 
authorizations  to  purchase  to  the  same 
household.  As  a  result,  many  households 
received  more  coupons  than  they  were 
entitled  to.  Other  ooimties  are  current 
under  investigation  by  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  where  the  same  types 
of  problems  are  suspected. 

In  San  Antcmio,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago,  some  caseworkers  and  Issuance 
personnel  have  been  indicted  as  *  "*: 
suit  of  system  weaknesses  which  allowed 
Ulegal  conversion  of  Federal  funds  to 
personal  use.  The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  reports  it  is  working  to  tighten 
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audit  procedures  and  taking  other  steps 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  fraud. 

Inadequate  certlflcation  staff  to  deal 
with  the  food  stamp  caseload  can  cause 
improper  certification.  The  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  program  has  compounded  this 
problem. 

Deliberate  disregard  by  State  and  local 
ofBcials  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  the  regu- 
lations, and  the  procedures  issued  to  im- 
plement the  act  can  also  result  in  serious 
program  violations.  The  FNS  is  current- 
ly conducting  some  investigations  of 
suspected  violations  in  this  area. 

Deliberate  recipient  fraud,  of  course, 
is  a  significant  type  of  program  abuse, 
and  misuse  of  coupons  after  they  are 
issued— such  as  purchase  of  Ineliglbile 
Items,  conversion  of  coupons  into  cash, 
purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages— Is  an- 
other. 

Program  abuses  can  also  be  caused 
outside  the  food  stamp  system,  such  as 
counterfeiting  or  theft  of  coupons  by 
postal  employees.  There  have  been  five 
recent  cases  of  the  latter. 

nnally,  there  are  apparent  abuses  in 
the  program  which  are  caused  by  the 
technical  eligibility  of  certain  classes  of 
households  which  commonly  would  not 
be  regarded  as  economically  needy.  The 
new  regulations  implementing  provisions 
of  the  bill  we  passed  last  year  should, 
hopefully,  have  some  effect  In  this  area. 

The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  re- 
port to  us  that  they  are  taking  varioxis 
steps  to  eliminate  these  abuses.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  these  efforts  be  continued 
and  Intensified  if  we  hope  to  maintain 
any  semblance  of  program  integrity. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  some  examples  of  coopera- 
tion between  Federal  and  State  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  oflacials  in  connection 
with  the  food  stamp  program,  and  some 
examples  of  tjrplcal  requests  for  investi- 
gation: 

Food  Stamp  Program 

IXAMPLKS  or  COOPRATTOK 

1.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

OIO  in  cooperation  with  the  San  Antonio 
Police  Department  and  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  Is  Investigating  a  con- 
iptracy  Involving  some  employees  of  the  San 
Antonio  Welfare  Office  who  entered  flctlttOTU 
Information  on  certification  records  and  with 
the  help  of  accomplices,  Illegally  acquired 
food  stamps.   The   stamps   were   later   dis- 


counted to  retail  grocers.  To  date,  two  wel- 
fare caseworkers  and  three  others  have  been 
Indicted.  One  of  the  welfare  caseworkers  has 
pleaded  guilty  and  has  been  sentenced  to  3 
years  imprisonment.  Investigations  are  con- 
tinuing. 

2.  ShrevepoTt  and  Lake  Oharlea,  La. 

OIO  began  Investigation  based  on  Informa- 
tion from  a  confidential  source  that  food 
stamps  were  being  bought  and  sold  in  the 
Lake  Charles  area.  The  Investigation  was 
coordinated  with  the  U.S.  Attorney  who 
suspected  that  a  hard-core  criminal  element 
might  be  Involved. 

Based  on  OIO  findings,  the  Federal  Orand 
Jury  at  Alexandria,  La.,  on  October  30,  1970, 
returned  Indictments  (totaling  70  counts) 
against  nine  defendants  charging  violations 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  Trials  are  scheduled 
for  April  1971. 

3.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OIO  investigated  a  conspiracy  by  a  group 
of  Individuals  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  which 
used  over  3,600  spurious  ATP's  to  buy  food 
stamps  valued  at  over  $114,000.  Based  on 
OIO  findings,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Phila- 
delphia indicted  13  persons  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  violations  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act.  Indicted  were  two  welfare  office  case- 
workers, six  of  their  associates,  and  four 
bread  and  dairy  route  salesmen  who  dealt 
in  stamps  knowing  they  were  Illegally  ob- 
tained. 

On  March  29,  1971,  six  of  the  defendants 
pleaded  guilty  to  one  count  each  of  their 
indictments.  All  other  counts  against  tbeae 
six  were  dismissed.  All  counts  against  two 
subjects  Is  still  pending. 

4.  Spokane  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Based  on  information  developed  in  two 
separate  OIO  Investigations,  the  Federal 
grand  Jury  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  March  8, 
1971,  Indicted  the  manager  of  United  Farm 
Workers  Cooperative,  Inc.  (a  retail  grocery 
In  Toppenlsh) ,  and  an  operator  of  an  apart- 
ment house  In  Taklma,  both  on  charges  of 
Illegally  purchasing  food  stamps  for  cash. 

On  March  26  and  30,  1971,  nine  persons 
indicted  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  at  Seattle 
on  March  28,  1971,  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  violating  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  A  tenth  per- 
son indicted  is  being  sought  by  Federal  au- 
thorities. The  Indictments  resulted  from  OIO 
Investigations  which  disclosed  that  the  de- 
fendants, mostly  employees  of  retail  busi- 
nesses such  as  cafes,  food  markets,  and  gas 
stations,  had  Illegally  purchased  stamps  at 
about  half  their  face  value. 

EXAMPLES  or  TTPICAL  BXQXTSSTS  POR 
INVESTIGATIOK 

Bequests  to  OIO  for  food  stamp  program 
Investigations  fall  into  four  categories:    (1) 


Recipient  offenses;  (2)  retailer-wholesaler 
offenses;  (3)  trafficking,  and  (4)  thefts.  Typl- 
cELl  requests  for  OIO  Investigation  within 
these  categories  Include  the  foUowlng: 
Recipient  offenses 
Violations  on  the  part  of  recipients  In- 
clude: 

( 1 )  Misrepresentations  or  fraud  In  connec- 
tion with  applications  to  participate. 

(2)  Purchase  of  Ineligible  items  with  cou- 
pons. 

(3)  Payment  of  back  grocery  bUls  or  other 
debts  with  coupons. 

(4)  Sale  of  coupons  for  cash. 

(5)  Sale  or  barter  of  authorizations  to  pur- 
chase (ATP's). 

Recipient  noncompliance  is  primarily  a 
State  responsibUlty.  Therefore,  individual 
Instances  of  recipient  or  applicant  fraud  wUl 
normally  be  investigated  by  the  State  agency 
unless  the  circumstances  involve  conspiracy 
and  trafficking  operations  which  will  be  of 
concern  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Retailer-wholesaler  offenses 

Violations  in  this  category  are  varied  and 
constitute  the  major  threat  to  the  program's 
integrity.  WhUe  recipients  may  be  tempted 
to  convert  coupons  for  unlawful  piirpoees, 
widespread  abuse  is  possible  only  with  the 
cooperation  of  authorized  wholesalers  and 
retailors.  These  busineas  entitles  apply  for 
participation  in  the  program  and  are  con- 
structively and  repeatedly  Informed  on  the 
laws  and  the  regxilaUons.  When  they  violate 
the  regulations  knowingly,  they  do  so  for 
profit  or  to  attract  customers.  The  most 
common  violations  are : 

( 1 )  Sale  of  Ineligible  Items  for  coupons. 

(2)  Purchase  of  coupons  for  cash  (iisually 
at  discount) . 

(3)  Acceptance  of  coupons  In  payment  of 
back  bUls,  which  usually  involve  both  eligible 
and  ineligible  items. 

(4)  Purchase  or  bartering  for  customer's 
unused  ATP's. 

(5)  Unlawful  proxy  activity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  coupons. 

(6)  Praudxilent  redemption  of  irregularly 
acquired  coupons. 

TrafflcMng 
The  key  element  In  trafficking  Is  the  bonus 
value  of  food  coupons  Issued  to  recipients 
for  cash.  Trafficking  Is  the  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion or  transfer  of  coupons.  Technically,  at 
least,  the  sale  of  one  coupon  by  a  recipient 
for  cash  Is  trafficking.  However,  as  used  in 
OIO's  enforcement  program.  It  Is  understood 
to  refer  to  organized  activity  by  persons  au- 
thorized to  be  In  the  program  (wholesalers 
or  retailers),  or  by  thoee  not  authorized  to 
participate  who  acquire  and  dispose  of  cou- 
pons or  ATP's  for  profit. 
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he  complaints  (requests)  were  received  from  all  sourcM,  public,  FTiS,  welfare  agencies,  etc 
The  e  complaints  fall  into  the  following  categories: 

Sale  of  ineligible  items 717 

Trafficking 53 


Administrative  and  miscellaneous 

Illegal  sale  of  coupons 

Thefts,  burglaries  and  robberies  of  issuance  office... 

Total 


193 
75 
32 


1,070 


>  I  ompleted  investigations  include  complaints  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
excl  ides  cases  in  progress  and  complaints  to  be  investigated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
3  Individual  investigations  may  have  multiple  findings. 


Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  about 
two  special  areas  of  program  abuse — 
food  stamps  for  college  student$  and 
strikers. 

For  example,  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  has  asked  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid  for  a  review  ^f  the 
food  stamp  program  in  De  Kalb  County 
because  of  a  Chicago  Tribune  story  dis- 
closing that  nearly  75  percent  of  those 
using  stamps  in  that  county  are  qollege 
students.  The  resource  and  Income  tax 
deduction  provisions  in  the  new  law  and 
regulations  should  help  curb  stjudent 
abuse  of  food  stamps.  I 

Also,  diu"ing  our  subcommittee  Ihear- 
ings  I  discussed  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Lyng  and  Mr.  Heckman  the  cost  of  food 
stamps  going  to  strikers — particularly 
during  the  General  Motors  strike,  tt  my 
request,  they  provided  the  followliig  in- 
formation for  our  record : 
Estimates  of  Possible  Food  Stamp  Cost  or 
Qenerai,  Motois  Strike        | 

Definitive  Information  Is  not  available  on 
the  nvunber  of  OM  strikers,  and  theit  fam- 
ilies, who  received  food  stamp  t>ene^tB  In 
October  and  November  because  participation 
data  Is  not  tabulated  by  "catise"  of  eligibil- 
ity. It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  bonus 
coupons  Issued  to  OM  strikers,  their  families, 
and  others  who  became  unemployed  because 
of  the  OM  strike  could  have  been  as  high  as 
96  to  $7  million  per  month  In  October  and 
November.  This  estimate  was  derived  b  j  com- 
paring October  bontis  Issuance  with  Septem- 
ber Issuance,  adjusted  for  new  project  open- 
ings in  October  and  expected  normal  nionth- 
to-month  program  growth.  States  face4  with 
a  heavy  OM  strike  Impact  indicate  in  their 
preliminary  reports  that  November  issuance 
rates  are  at  about  the  October  level. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  Extent 
to  which  Octot>er  costs  may  have  be#n  In- 
creased by  general  changes  in  unemployment 
rates,  that  is.  those  not  associated  with  the 
QM  strike.  Therefore,  the  a-month  dost  Is 
regarded,  at  an  outside  estimate,  as  between 
$13  and  $14  million. 


We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of 
the  original  objectives  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  hungry  must  be  fed,  but 
those  who  have  the  personal  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  provide  for  themselves 
have  no  business  asking  the  taxpayer  to 
help  put  food  on  their  tables. 

The  Administration  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  steps  they  are  taking  to  elim- 
inate abuses  and  to  effectively  administer 
the  food  stamp  law.  We  need  to  help 
them  all  we  can,  and  monitor  this  pro- 
gram just  as  carefully  as  possible,  and, 
above  all,  make  changes  when  it  is  clear 
that  changes  are  necessary. 

If  I  might  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  several  of  the  Items  having  to  do  with 
our  other  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  labor  sec- 
tion  

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  who  serves  on 
our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  As  was  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
asking  for  a  $250  million  increase  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  $250  million  increase  in  this  bin  for 
food  stamps  is  that  it  has  gone  beyond 
the  original  intent  of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram was  to  increase  the  nutrition  of 
low-income  families  by  providing  extra 
purchasing  power  for  groceries.  Now 
comes  word  from  Colorado  that  Mr.  Sof- 
tee,  a  mobile  ice-cream  vendor,  is  accept- 
ing food  stamps  for  such  items  aa  25- 
cent  cones  and  40-cent  simdaes.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  first  denied  and 
later  confirmed  that  Mr.  Softee  had  been 
authorized  to  receive  stamps.  USDA 
spokesmen  promised   to  look  into  the 


matter,  but,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Softee  con- 
tinues to  rake  in  the  stamps. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Federal  court  in 
Missouri  ruled  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  approve  authority  for 
the  Colonel  Sanders  southern  fried 
chicken  chain  to  {u;cept  food  stamps. 
Confused  Agriculture  ofiQcials  have  said 
that  they  will  appeal  the  ruling.  If  this 
trend  continues,  however,  it  will  not 
be  long  imtil  a  whole  string  of  caviar 
shops,  Trader  Vies,  and  even  the  Playboy 
clubs  will  be  trading  in  food  stamps. 
Food  stamps  may  be  "finger-lickin'  good," 
but  the  program  is  making  a  Mr.  Softee 
out  of  the  American  tcutpayer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
now  revoked  Mr.  Softee's  authority  to 
accept  food  stamps  and  promised  to 
"pursue"  through  the  appellate  court  a 
reversal  of  the  Missouri  court  ruling  al- 
lowing Colonel  Sanders  to  accept  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  program  was  designed 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  aware  of  that  fact. 
However,  when  the  courts  go  overboard 
and  liberalize  the  guidelines  to  this  ex- 
tent— not  the  fault  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  not  the  fault  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  because  of  some  court  rul- 
ing— I  believe  they  have  gone  to  far.  I 
compliment  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  taking  the  appropriate  action. 
Lets  not  make  a  mockery  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Illinois 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
turn  now  to  several  items  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  area. 

We  have  $100  million  in  this  biU  for 
summer  jobs.  This  will  provide  some 
601,400  jobs  for  our  youth  in  this  sum- 
mer. This  increase  added  to  the  $165 
million  already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
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year  1971  brings  the  total  for  this  item 
to  $265  million.  As  I  said,  it  will  support 
601,400  summer  jobs.  This  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  last  year,  when  the 
level,  as  I  recall,  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  425,000  jobs. 

The  Alliance  for  Basinessmen  last 
year  was  able  to  employ  some  143.000 
youngsters,  and  they  tell  us  this  year 
their  goal  is  250,000.  The  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies  also  set  a  goal 
of  putting  another  250,000  yoimg  people 
to  work.  Last  year,  they  placed  nearly 
212,000  in  summer  jobs. 

There  is  $100  million  in  this  bill  to 
implement  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  with  respect  to  a  stepped 
up  war  on  cancer.  This  now  brings  the 
total  for  cancer  research  up  to  some 
$330  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  made  a 
very  significant  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, released  just  a  few  hours  ago,  and 
I  shall  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
to  include  the  full  text  of  this  very  sig- 
nificant statement: 

Statement  by  the  President 

Cancer  has  become  one  of  mankind's  dead- 
liest and  most  elusive  enemies.  The  con- 
quest of  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
efforts  of  our  time. 

Success  will  test  the  very  limits  of  our 
Imagination  and  our  resourcefulness.  It  will 
requu-e  a  high  sense  or  purpose  ana  a  strong 
sense  of  discipline. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  on  January  22.  1971,  and 
again  In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress 
concerning  a  National  Health  Strategy  on 
February  18,  1971, 1  expressed  my  determina- 
tion to  wage  a  successful  campaign  against 
this  dread  disease.  I  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion to  support  such  an  effort.  I  am  pleased 
that  In  recent  days  the  Appropriations'  Com- 
mittees In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  favorably  viewed 
this  request  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House — which  votes  today — and  the  Senate 
will  both  follow  the  Committee  recommen- 
dations. 

FEARS  and  hopes  ABOtJT  CANCXB 

Across  the  Nation,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  our  vast  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources  should  promptly  be  mar- 
shaled In  an  unprecedented  atttick  on  this 
devastating  disease. 

This  consensus  springs  both  from  fear  and 
from  hope. 

Cancer  Is  second  only  to  heart  disease  in 
the  number  of  lives  it  takes  in  this  cotintry. 
And  the  nature  of  Its  ravages  makes  it  our 
most  feared  disease.  If  the  present  incidence 
or  cancer  were  to  continue  some  S2  million 
Americans  who  are  alive  today  would  con- 
tract this  disease  someday.  This  means  that 
cancer  would  strike  one  out  of  every  four 
Individuals  in  this  country — and  two  out  of 
every  three  American  families.  It  would 
mean  that  In  the  next  ten  years  alone,  three 
and  a  half  million  Americans  would  die  from 
cancer.  For  many  of  Its  victims,  death  Is  a 
slow  and  painful  process.  And  for  many  of 
their  famUles,  the  personal  tragedy  is  com- 
pounded by  the  financial  Implications  of  a 
prolonged  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  Is  much 
reason  for  hope. 

New  vistas  are  now  opening  for  further 
■fesearch  Into  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  cancer,  the  result  of  some  remarkable  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  ten  years  as  we  ha^e  multiplied  many 
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times  over  our  fundamental  knowledge  In 
this  area.  Virus  research,  for  example,  has 
demonstrated  that  cancer  can  be  produced 
in  animals  by  over  110  of  the  nearly  1000 
viruses  that  science  has  identified.  We  have 
learned  that  animal  cancers  can  be  Induced 
by  over  1,000  chemical  substances.  Effective 
measures  for  preventing  cancer  have  been 
developed  in  animals,  and  scientists  have 
even  demonstrated  that  human  cancers  can 
be  prevented  by  avoiding  exposure  to  certain 
chemicals.  Other  advances  include  new  sur- 
gical procedures,  more  effective  radiation 
fherapy,  and  techniques  for  treating  cancer 
with  improved  combinations  of  known  drugs. 
All  of  these  developments  have  fueled 
our  hopes  and  provided  a  broad  frontier  of 
possibilities  for  researchers  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  This  is  why  I  was  able  to 
suggest  in  my  special  health  message  to  the 
Congress  in  February  that  "of  all  our  re- 
search endeavors,  cancer  research  may  now 
be  in  the  best  position  to  benefit  from  a  great 
Infusion  of  resources." 

MORE    MONEY    AND    BETTER    ORGANIZATION 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  put  our 
money  where  our  hopes  are.  In  the  first  full 
budget  developed  by  this  administration  last 
year,  an  increase  of  $20  million  was  pro- 
vided for  cancer  programs.  For  Fiscal  Year 
1972,  the  administration  request  for  can- 
cer programs  is  slighvly  over  $332  mUllon — 
an  lncrea.se  of  $100  million  from  the  1971 
Fiscal  Year.  If  ;hese  resources  are  provided 
by  the  Congress,  we  shoTild  be  able  to  finance 
a  new  and  massive  assault  on  cancer.  If  It 
should  turn  out  that  we  need  more  money, 
however,  I  wUl  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  whatever  funds  can  be  ef- 
lectiveiy  utUlzed.  But  I  would  also  empha- 
size this  Important  point:  More  money 
alone  will  not  be  enough.  Money  can  help 
set  the  stage  for  faster  progress,  but  in  the 
end  it  is  brainpower  alone  which  can  lead 
us  to  our  goals.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
we  need  to  mobilize  the  Intelligence  and 
Imagination  of  our  doctors  and  scientists. 
And  it  also  means  that  we  must  do  a  bet- 
tsr  job  of  tapping  the  Nation's  administra- 
tive and  organizational  skills,  which  can 
help  remove  many  roadblocks  to  success. 
Our  capacities  for  efficient  management  ;vere 
instrumental  in  our  efforts  to  split  the  atom 
and  travel  to  the  moon.  Now  we  need  to  ap- 
ply those  same  capacities  to  the  conquest  of 
cancer. 

This  means,  for  one  things,  that  a  wide  va- 
riety of  research  activities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  many  areas  of  society  and  in  a 
great  number  of  disciplines  must  be  care- 
ftilly  coordinated.  There  must  be  as  much 
cross-fertUization  as  possible  between  var- 
ious scientific  pursuits. 

In  the  past,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  had  considerable  success  In  fos- 
tering such  coordination  and  cooperation 
and,  in  the  process,  they  have  earned  both 
the  respect  of  the  scientific  community  and 
the  gratitude  of  thousands  who  live  hap- 
pier and  healthier  lives  because  of  NTH  suc- 
cesses. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  Cancer-Ctire  Pro- 
gram within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  where  It  can  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  other  wide  ranging  research. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  important  that  this 
program  be  Identified  as  one  of  ova  highest 
priorities,  and  that  its  potential  for  reliev- 
ing human  suffering  not  be  compromised  by 
the  famUlar  dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red 
tape.  For  this  reaaon,  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  g^ve  the  Cancer-Cure  Program  In- 
dopendent  budgetary  status  and  to  make  its 
Director  reqx>nsible  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  effort  needs  the  full  weight  and 
support  of  the  Presidency  to  see  to  it  that 
it  moves  toward  its  goals  as  expeditiously  as 


possible.  I  am  further  recommending  that 
this  Director  be  supported  by  a  strong  man- 
agement group  which  has  as  its  one  goal: 
the  cure  of  cancer — and  which  can  pursue 
that  goal  with  single-minded  tenacity. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  that  a 
new  Cancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee  be  set 
up  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  advice  and 
assistance  for  the  President  and  for  others 
who  lead  the  Cancer-Cure  Program,  partic- 
ularly as  they  work  to  set  Intelligent  priori- 
ties for  the  Nation's  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  detailed 
management  and  administrative  mecha- 
nisms for  carrying  out  these  plans  have  l)een 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  with  exp>erts 
in  the  field  outside  of  Oovemmeut.  and  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As 
these  plans  are  translated  into  action,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  comment  on  them 
and  suggest  additional  ways  in  which  we  can 
work  toward  these  significant  goals. 

I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  cancer  research,  however,  without  offer- 
ing a  word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  experts 
that  we  consulted  with  told  us  that  bio- 
medical research  Is  a  notoriously  unpredicta- 
ble enterprise.  Instant  breakthroughs  are 
few  and  the  path  of  progress  is  strewn  with 
unexpected  obstacles.  As  we  undertake  this 
crusade,  we  must  put  on  the  armor  of  pa- 
tience, ready  to  persist  in  our  efforts  through 
a  waiting  period  of  unknown  and  possibly 
anguishing  duration. 

Yet  I  feel  confident  that  with  such  fund- 
ing as  I  have  proposed,  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  we  are  developing,  with  the  dedicat- 
ed efforts  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  many  disciplines,  and  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  make  great  strides 
against  this  terrible  enemy,  bringing  new 
hope  for  all  Americans — and  indeed  new 
hope  for  all  the  world. 

If  I  might,  I  should  like  to  make  one 
or  two  comments  with  regard  to  one 
of  the  biggest  items  in  this  bill,  if  not 
the  largest.  It  Is  $1,047,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  this  bill  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
the  Members  to  know  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  the  total  of  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  for  public  assistance  will  come 
to  $9,699,537,000. 

The  States  normally  provide  48  per- 
cent to  match  the  52  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral share.  The  total  State  portion  now  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  billion. 

The  original  estimate  of  cases  num- 
bered 11,210,600,  but  the  supplemental 
here  provides  for  an  additional  1,171.- 
000  cases.  So  all  in  all  we  have  total  pub- 
lic assistance  cases  in  1971  in  the  amount 
of  12,381,890.  We  have  no  control  over 
this  item  appropriation -wise  imtil  we 
change  the  law.  We're  locked  into  an 
outmoded  formula  and  until  such  time 
as  we  get  welfare  reform  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  keep  coming  back  to  you 
with  bigger  and  bigger  amounts  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  It  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
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m«ui,  I  regret  that  the  Committ<e  on 
Appropriations  failed  to  provide  th«  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  share,  the  $34.3  mil- 
lion payment,  or  contribution  tot  the 
1971  budget  for  the  construction  d^  the 
metrc^wlitan  area  rapid  transit  syistem. 

I  realize  that  the  Committee  o4  Ap- 
propriations is  not  against  this  siibway 
system.  They  are  only  advocatlng|  that 
the  funds  be  delayed  or  held  up. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  thip  sys- 
tem is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
area.  The  Congress  worked  on  ii  and 
studied  It  for  years,  and  it  authorized 
and  directed  its  construction.  Any  Idelay 
will  be  extremely  costly.  Anyond  who 
knows  anything  about  construction  costs 
knows  that  they  are  increasing  every 
year.  The  District  of  Columbia  portion, 
by  not  being  appropriated,  is  costing  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  interest 
at  the  rate  of  $5,600  per  day,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia's  budget  or  financial 
condition  is  such  that  it  Just  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  that  additional  cost.  [ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchib)  in  i^ist- 
ing  upon  a  balanced  transportatioo  sys- 
tem. The  Congress  has  been  advised  that 
we  must  have  a  balanced  system — a  free- 
way and  highway  and  bridge  and  subway 
system — and  the  Congress,  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance,  in  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968  directed  that  certain  higltways. 
freeways,  and  bridges  be  constructed. 

There  has  been  too  much  delay  lo  car- 
rying out  that  mandate  of  Congres*.  De- 
lay In  construction  of  needed  highway 
facilities  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  la  na- 
tional disgrace.  I  think  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  this  delay  should  tie  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  law.      1 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submil  that 
using  the  District  of  Columbia  portion 
of  the  subway  cost  as  a  hostage  for  re- 
quiring compliance  with  another  law  is 
wrong.  It  is  wrong  for  three  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  merely  causes  a  delay 
in  the  construction  of  a  system  that  all 
of  us  agree  must  be  constructed.  It  is  a 
costly  delay.  ] 

Second,  it  gives  the  people  who  aire  re- 
sponsible for  not  constructing  the  (high- 
ways, as  they  have  been  instructed  to, 
an  option  to  determine  whether  <ir  not 
they  want  a  subway  system.  ] 

That  is  the  net  effect  of  using  th^  sub- 
way system  as  a  hostage,  telling  tht  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  gc^vern- 
ment  that  if  you  do  not  want  the  [high- 
way system,  we  will  not  give  you  thfe  sub- 
way system,  and  If  you  do  not  wait  the 
subway  system,  you  do  not  have  either. 

We  have  determined  that  we  must 
have  both.  The  Congress  has  mad^  that 
choice.  You  cannot  give  the  Distifict  of 
Columbia  government  the  choice  of  Ideny- 
ing  the  people  of  the  District  of  Cblimi- 
bla  and  the  metropolitan  area  aqd  the 
people  of  the  country  the  use  of  both. 

Third.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills  is  a! part- 
nership   arrangement.   We   worked   for 


years  on  an  agreement  with  the 


two  States  and  with  their  commualties. 
The  State  legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  agreed  to  an  Interstate  com- 


other 


pact  which  was  requested  by  the  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  these  communities  and  of 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
have  lived  up  to  their  agreement.  They 
have  already  put  up  $115  million  as  their 
share  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  and  the 
Congress  only,  has  reneged  in  failing  to 
provide  the  portion  that  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  failure  to 
go  forward  with  the  subway  system,  be- 
cause someone  in  the  District  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  comply  with  an  act 
of  the  Congress  is  totally  unfair.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  not  use  the  subway 
sj^tem  as  a  hostage  in  making  them  com- 
ply with  the  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  for  his  very  forceful  and  concise 
argument,  and  I  want  to  Join  with  the 
gentleman  In  his  statement. 

What  we  are  talking  about  as  being 
held  hostage  is  not  only  the  $34.2  million 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  we  are  also  talking  about 
$105  million  In  1971  and  over  $100  million 
in  1972.  If  that  money  Is  not  released  the 
Federal  Oovemment  cannot  put  up  its 
share  because  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  not  put  up  its  share,  we  are  actually 
talking  about  $205  million  of  construc- 
tion money. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
Another  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  has  already  agreed  to 
appropriate  the  Federal  Gtovemment's 
share  but  It  cannot  be  used  until  the 
District  of  Columbia  local  share  is  ap- 
propriated. I  do  hope  and  urge  that 
further  costly  delay  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  troubled  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
drastically  cutting  the  proposed  appro- 
priations for  paying  our  Internationally 
agreed-upon  share  In  the  replenishment 
of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  increase  in  the  capital  of 
the  World  Bank. 

Ilie  cuts  in  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  appropriation  in  particu- 
lar, if  not  restored,  would  strike  a  body 
blow  to  that  Bank  at  a  time  when  it  Is 
struggling  to  meet  only  a  fraction  of  the 
needs  for  development  finance  in  Latin 
America.  It  would  be  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence, both  In  the  institution  and  In  Its 
new  president,  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena.  It  would 
be  a  profound  setback  to  the  President's 
policy  of  mutual  partnership  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

We  extensively  considered  last  year  the 
need  for  these  fimds,  and  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  the  sums  now  under 
consideration.  We  must  continue  to  close- 
ly scrutinize  the  need  for  funds,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  put.  But  we 
should  not  capriciously  cut  the  meager 
funds  requested  for  programs  of  vital  Im- 


portance to  our  own  foreign  econwnlc 
objectives  and  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  less  developed  neighbors.  In  this 
particiilar  case,  it  will  have  grave  con- 
sequences to  American  interests  in  Latin 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  under 
consideration  today  contains  funds  for 
many  Important  domestic  programs.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  simimer  jobs  program. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
$100  million  supplemental  for  this  proj- 
ect. The  money  Is  urgently  needed,  and  I 
call  on  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  recommendation. 

At  present  only  $164  million  is  budg- 
eted for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
This  Is  $18.6  million  less  than  last  year, 
though  at  the  present  time  teenage  un- 
employment is  averaging  18.8  percent — 
about  three  times  the  national  average. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  will 
go  far  toward  relieving  this  situation. 
Although  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $308.6 
million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  I  think  that  the  $264  million 
which  will  be  available  upon  passage  of 
this  bill  is  a  good  start  toward  an  ade- 
quate summer  Jobs  program. 

At  the  $164  million  level,  the  program 
would  provide  414,000  Jobs.  The  supple- 
mental, however,  will  provide  about  200,- 
000  additional  vitally  needed  jobs  for  our 
youth  during  the  coming  vacation  period. 

To  point  up  the  needs,  one  has  but  to 
look  at  the  situation  in  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut.  Presently,  only  3,814 
summer  job  slots  have  been  allocated  to 
the  entire  State.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  need  is  10,000  Jobs — and  this  Is 
a  bare  minimum.  If  the  supplemental 
appropriation  is  accepted,  Connecticut 
could  receive  an  additional  1,800  posi- 
tions, assuming  the  existing  allocation 
formula  is  used.  There  would  then  be  a 
total  of  roughly  5,600  Jobs  for  some  10,000 
applicants.  I  am  sure  the  situation  is 
•similar  in  other  urban  areas. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  clear. 
Certainly  a  larger  share  of  the  I?a- 
tlon's  resources  should  be  used  to  solve 
our  pressing  domestic  problems.  How- 
ever, considering  existing  budgetary  con- 
straints, I  think  the  committee  has  done 
a  commendable  job  in  marking  up  this 
bill,  and  should  be  fully  supported. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  recent  summers,  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  has  greatly  assisted  the 
youth  of  America  by  providing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  work  opportunities 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
as  well  as  providing  funds  for  inner- 
city  recreational  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. This  assistance  has  been  excep- 
tionally helpful  to  America's  cities  in 
developing  sorely  needed  employment, 
educational,  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  Nation's  disadvantaged 
youth. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  dollar 
amount  requested  by  the  President  to 
fimd  this  program  this  year  was  woefully 
inadequate  in  light  of  the  urgent  sum- 
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Bjer  recreation  needs  of  our  Nation's 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
pnvriatlons  Committee  and  the  mem- 
tiers  of  the  Labor,  HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  particular,  for  their 
decision  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
for  summer  youth  programs  from  a  re- 
quested $64.3  million  to  a  more  meaning- 
ful $100  million. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  action  will 
not  go  unnoticed  by  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  truly  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  underprivileged  youth  in 
our  country. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
end  of  school  this  spring,  milUons   Df 
young  men  and  women  will  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  jobless  summer.  This  is 
a  particularly  frustrating  and  agonizing 
time  for  the  many  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women  who  reside  in  our  urban 
areas — where  unemployment  for  work- 
age  youths  already  stands  at  almost  20 
percent.  Among  black  youths  in  disad- 
vantaged sections  unemployment  is  as 
high  as  40  percent.  And  unemployment 
will  get  worse  as  the  simmier  months 
approach  us,  because  the  pressure  will  be 
increasing  from   the  adult  sector   and 
from  youths  leaving  school  for  vacation. 
It  is  no  wonder  many  shuddei  at  the 
thought  of  siunmer.  Today  this  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  good  its 
commitment  to  expanded  employment 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youths. 
We  have  already  appropriated  $164  mil- 
lion for  the  neighborhood  youth  corps 
summer  jobs  program.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $64  million  in  order  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths  to 
576.000.  Unfortunately  the  administra- 
tion's supplemental  request  tails  far  short 
of  the  $144  miUion  the  mayors  of  the  Na- 
tion's 50  largest  cities  say  Is  their  mini- 
mum need.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  evidenced  a  better  grasp  of 
the  tremendous  nationwide  need  for  an 
expanded  neighborhood  youth  corps  and 
has  recommended   an   additional   $100 
million  be  appropriated.  This  is  a  sum 
which  will  permit  many  additional  tens 
of  thousands  of  youths  to   enjoy   the 
benefits  of  a  summer  Job  and  service  to 
their  community.  I  stand  today  in  firm 
support  of  this  $100  million  supplemental 
appropriation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  making  the  opportunities  of 
summertime  a  reality  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  youths. 

I  rise  in  support  of  chapter  IV  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  that 
section  which  would  provide  $32.9  million 
in  supplemental  appropriations  for  sec- 
tion 235  and  section  236  housing  pro- 
prams  for  low-income  families.  This  32.9 
million  is  the  bare  minimimi  needed  to 
meet  contract  commitments  already 
made  for  fiscal  1971 — commitments  to 
subsidize  homeownership  for  low-Income 
families  and  rental  assistance  programs 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
It  involves  no  new  commitment  on  the 
part  of  HUD  but  gives  them  the  ability  to 
meet  commitments  on  108,000  units  re- 
quiring financing  so  that  they  might  be 


available  to  those  families  in  this  country 
most  affected  by  the  acute  housing  short- 
age in  this  country.  This  supplemental 
appropriation  will  bring  the  total  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1971  for  both  of 
these  programs  to  Just  about  50  percent 
of  the  original  authorization  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970. 

Both  235  and  236  programs  have  pro- 
vided aa  imaginative  way  of  dealing  not 
only  with  the  acute  housing  shortage  hit- 
ting low-and  middle-income  families,  but 
with  the  fact  of  ghettos  as  a  part  of  the 
American  landscape,  by  permitting  low- 
and   middle-Income    people    to    obtain 
housing,  either  rental  housing  or  owned, 
that  they  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
afford.  The  235  program  subsidizes  the 
Interest  rate  so  that  the  low-Income  home 
buyer  pays  only  1-percent  Interest  on  his 
mortgage,  making  the  downpayment  and 
mortgage  payments  fall  within  the  range 
of  possibility  for  low-income  families. 
The  success  stories  that  have  resulted 
from  the  235  program,  stories  of  people 
swhleving  the  American  dream  of  home 
owning,  a  figure  numbering  in  fiscal  year 
1971  about  225,000  families,  are  heart- 
warming. The  236  program  operates  in 
essentially  the  same  way:  the  mortgage 
on  rental  property  Is  subsidized  so  that 
the  owner  of  the  building  can  afford  to 
charge  lower  rents,  rents  that  amoimt  to 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  tenant's 
rent.  As  a  result  some  100,000  families 
are  estimated  to  live  in  housing  they 
might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  afford  and 
the  housing  Industry  has  been  protected 
in  some  small  way  against  even  further 
recessions  since  the  Government  Is  sub- 
sidizing the  financing. 

These  programs  need  more  than  32.9 
million  dollars — they  need  an  additional 
$50  million  at  the  very  least — they  need  to 
be  expanded,  particularly  the  236  pro- 
grsun  which  hcdds  such  promise  for  tir- 
ban  areas  like  New  York  City,  for  non- 
profit groups  devdoplng  cooperative  and 
rental  housing  at  prices  which  people  in 
this  time  of  economic  crisis  can  afford. 
And  I  am  happy  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  the  236  program  is  modeled  after  a 
pioneer  program  in  New  York  City,  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program,  which  has 
brought  New  York  such  fine  examples  of 
apartment  living  as  Penn  Central  South. 
We  need  more  Penn  Central  Souths  and 
I  urge  the  appropriate  committees  In 
this  House  to  consider  greatly  Increased 
appropriations  for  flacal  year  1972  for 
both  the  235  and  236  programs. 

But  today  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
very  modest  supplemental  appropriations 
request. 

Due  to  the  drop  In  interest  rates,  the 
number  of  units  available  for  financing 
has  Increased  to  236.000  units  under  sec- 
tion 235  and  78.900  under  236;  the  op- 
portimitles  for  families  to  move  into 
housing  they  might  otherwise  not  be  able 
to  afford  has  increased;  and  the  money 
needed  to  meet  the  contractual  commit- 
ments has  Increased  by  the  32.9  million 
requested  here  today.  I  urge  Its  passage 
for  these  two  very  beneficial  programs 
that  will  help  alleviate  some  part  of  the 


housing  crises  we  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  faced  with. 

Mr.  BIAGQI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  to  provide  $10 
million  in  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1970.  This  act,  when 
I>as5ed  last  year,  was  hailed  in  this  body 
as  a  significant  step  forward  In  the  fight 
against  this  terrible  disease.  It  is  totally 
inconsistent  and.  in  fact,  deceptive  to 
not  provide  the  funds  to  carry  out  this 
far-reaching  program. 

Like  drug  addiction,  alcoholism  has 
only  lately  been  recognized  as  a  medical 
problem.  Up  until  recently  the  alcoholic 
was  tossed  in  a  cell  for  a  period  of  time 
only  to  be  returned  to  the  streets  to 
drink  more  alcohol  and  then  land  back  in 
Jail. 

During  my  23  years  on  the  New  York 
police  force,  I  recall  many  regulars  at 
the  statlonhouses  I  worked  in  whose 
appearance  on  drunk  charges  was  as  reg- 
ular as  clockwork.  This  In-and-out  pat- 
tern does  little  for  the  court  and  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  absolutely  noth- 
ing for  the  alcoholic. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  made  the  first 
Initial  strides  to  rehabilitating  the  al- 
coholic, but  their  resources  even  today 
are  limited  and  cannot  begin  to  match 
the   overwhelming   proportions    of   tiie 
problem  nationally, 
"congress  has  committed  itself  In  word 
to  the  cure  of  alcoholism  and  the  pre- 
vention of  alcohol  abuse;  now  is  the  time 
to  translate  those  words  into  action.  This 
amendment  for  $10  million  would  have 
been  a  definite  step  In  that  direction  and 
it  is  disappointing  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  did  not  see  fit  to  support  it. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second 
supplemental    appropriations    bill    for 
fiscal  year  1971,  which  we  are  today  con- 
sidering, has  some  worthy  aspects— $250 
million   for   the   food   stamp   program 
and  $100  million  in  additional  funds  for 
summer  youth  programs,  for  example. 
But,  in  some  respects,  the  bill  •xhlbits 
the  continued  mlsperceptlon  of  priorities 
which  has  perpetuated  the  Government's 
failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people— 
for  example,  the  absence  of  funds  for  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  PreventKm 
Act,  and  for  nimierous  critical  housing 


programs. 

SmiMZa  TOTTTR  PBOOBAMS 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  provides  $100  million  for  sum- 
mer youth  programs.  This  amount  ex- 
ceeds by  $35,700,000  the  administration's 
request,  and  I  commend  the  committee 
for  refusing  to  abide  by  the  Inadequate 
bookkeeping  of  the  administration.  How- 
ever, while  this  $100  million  is  urgently 
needed.  It  is  still  not  enough.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate,  In  Its  version  of 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  would  provide  sufficient  funds,  and 
that  the  House  conferees,  when  the  con- 
ference eventually  occurs  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
at  versions  of  the  bill,  would  abide  by  the 
Senate's  Increased  figure,  should  such 
figure  be  prcnrided. 
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More  money  is  needed  becauae,  very 
simply,  more  jobs  are  needed.  Thei  na- 
tional unemployment  rate — ^thanlps  to 
administration  policies  which  actually 
contemplate  an  unemployment  ra^  cf 
4.5  percent  rate  as  acceptable — now  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent.  ] 

The  rate  for  teenagers  Is  even  grimmer. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1970,  the  teenage 
unemployment  rate  in  poor  neigHbor- 
hoods  was  27.8  percent — a  jump  of  lOver 
10  percent  from  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding  year.  Among  white  teenagers, 
the  imemployment  rate  was  18.8  percent. 
And  among  disadvantaged  black  youth, 
the  figure  was  a  staggering  42.4  percent. 
The  need  for  jobs  for  these  youths 
could  not  be  clearer,  just  on  the  tasis 
of  the  unemployment  statistics  alone. 
But  in  addition,  the  National  League  of 
Clties-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors!  has 
conducted  a  national  survey  and  deter- 
mined that  there  is  a  total  need  of 
641,639  full-time  summer  opportunities 
nationwide — 330,973  in  the  50  largest 
cities,  and  310,666  In  rural  and  other 
areas. 

For  each  of  these  job  slots,  a  Federal 
expenditure  of  $481  is  needed — a  totfe.1  of 
$308,628,359.  Thus  far,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  prime  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding these  slots,  has  been  funded  in 
the  amount  of  $164  million.  In  temis  of 
job  slots,  this  means,  in  New  York  City 
alone,  a  short-fall  of  46,000  job  oppor- 
tunities— that  is,  there  will  be  4l000 
fewer  slots  than  are  necessary.  In  fact, 
at  the  present  funding  level,  less  than 
half  the  job  opportunities  which  )wew 
York  City  needs  can  be  provided.       | 

That  is  why  the  $100,000,000  provided 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  before  us  today  is  so  critical. 
Of  this  amount,  $12.8  million  will  bt  al- 
located to  summer  recreation  progmms 
for  boys  and  girls  aged  8  to  13.  Ttiese 
programs,  too,  axe  enonnouslj-  imporWit. 
The  remaining  $87.2  million  will  provide 
additional  Job  slots  within  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program,  bringing 
the  total  f imding  for  this  progranT  up 
to   $252,900,000.  I 

While  the  bUl  before  us  today  is  there- 
fore a  major  step  in  abating  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  the  administration's 
economic  policies,  and  In  mitigratlng  the 
consequences  of  these  policies,  it  still 
fails  to  provide  the  complete  fimffing 
necessary  to  meet  the  total  job  oppw- 
tunitles  need.  For  this  end.  a  total  fiind- 
Ing  of  $308,628,359  would  be  necessary. 
Thus,  while  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  responded  particularly 
well  In  the  face  of  the  admlnistratibn's 
own  Inadeqimte  request,  hopefully ,  the 
Senate  will  act  to  provide  still  further 
funds. 

rrnnw  fob  bovstso 
It  Is  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  the 
dire  housing  shortage  afflicting  the  Ra- 
tion. Nevertheless,  while  repetition  of  a 
commonplace  may  reduce  the  suhiJect 
matter  to  a  cliche.  It  In  no  way  alters 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  And  the  fa«t  Is 
that,  despite  the  ringing  statement^  In 
prior  legislation — for  example,  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Aqt  of 
1968 — about  producing  massive  amounts 


of  decent  housing  in  livable  environ- 
ments, the  lack  of  housing  continues. 

In  my  communication  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Independ- 
ent OfiQces  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  detailed  the  lack  of  funds 
for  numerous  key  housing  programs. 
This  communication  which  appears  on 
pages  370-373  of  the  hearings  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1971,  amplified  the  figures  incorporated 
in  the  legislation— HJl.  1115 — which  I 
introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  92d 
Congress — and  subsequently  with  25  co- 
sponsors  as  H.R.  4001  and  HJl.  4160 — to 
provide  full  funding  for  five  key  pro- 
grams: the  section  236  rental  assistance 
program,  the  section  235  homeownership 
assistance  program,  the  urbcm  renewal 
program,  the  model  cities  program,  and 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

For  each  of  these  five  programs,  there 
is  a  large  gap  between  the  amounts 
which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  amounts  which  have  been 
appropriated — in  other  words,  the  gap 
between  rhetoric  and  reality.  For  the 
sections  235  and  236  programs,  the  gap  is 
S25  million  for  each.  For  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  the  gap  is  $113  mil- 
lion; for  urban  renewal,  $1,087,500,000; 
and  for  model  cities,  $836,600,000. 

Today's  biU  is  a  disaster,  so  far  as 
closing  these  gaps  is  concerned.  Not  one 
penny  is  provided  for  any  of  them.  An 
appropriation  of  $32,900,000  is  provided 
for  pasTnents  under  sections  235  and  236 
programs.  Of  this  total,  $29.5  million  is 
for  section  235,  and  $3.4  million  is  for 
section  236.  But — and  this  is  the  crucial 
point — this  money  is  for  interest  subsidy 
pasmients,  not  for  the  new  contract  au- 
thority authorized  under  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  No 
request  was  made  by  the  administration 
for  the  additional  $25  million  in  new 
contract  authority  authorized  for  each 
program.  No  money  is  provided  by  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

This  is  not  recognition  of  the  problem 
of  insulHcient  housing.  This  is  blindness 
to  it.  Virtually  every  major  housing  or- 
ganization has  gone  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  these  additional  funds,  yet  no 
action  has  been  the  result.  The  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  passed  a 
resolution  on  January  8  of  this  year 
providing: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  NAHB 
virge  there  be  appropriated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible all  fxinds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1970  for  sections 
235  and  336. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  have  gone  on 
record  urging  the  same.  So,  too,  has  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials.  They  are  all  ask- 
ing that  Congress  match  rhetoric  with 
reality,  that  it  put  the  money  where  its 
figurative  mouth  has  already  been. 

Fifty  to  sixty  thousand  new  units 
could  be  started,  were  this  money  pro- 
vided. So  far  as  the  bill  before  us  today 
provides,  that  is  50,000  to  60,000  imits 
down  the  drain. 

Once  again,  we  must  depend  upon  the 


Senate  to  act  affirmatively.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Senate  wUl  do  so.  I  am 
less  confident  that  the  outcome  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  will  result  in 
retaining  the  full  $25  million  for  section 
235  and  for  section  236.  Iliat  is  what 
we  must  work  to  insm-e. 

Section  236,  particularly,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  New  York  City. 
Even  if  the  full  $25  million  is  eventually 
provided  in  this  fiscal  year,  it  would  in 
no  way  meet  the  city's  needs,  since,  of 
course,  most  of  those  funds  would  not 
be  allocated  to  New  York  City's  Housing 
and  Development  Administration  or  to 
the  New  York  State  agencies.  Neverthe- 
less, New  York  City  would  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  of  $19.5  million  m  sec- 
tion 236  funds  which  it  needs  just  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  lack  of  funds  for  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  and  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  also  particularly  severe.  Each 
of  these  programs  is  an  Integral  com- 
ponent of  the  ostensible  Federal  efiort 
to  provide  decent  housing,  at  feasible 
costs,  in  decent  environments,  for  all 
Americans.  That  effort  continues  to  be 
inadequate,  and  today's  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  further 
emphasizes  that  failure. 

FOOD    STAJXPS 

Seven  years  ago  the  Congress  declared 
it  to  be  the  "policy  of  the  United  States 
to  elimmate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty."  Yet  today,  millions  of 
Americans  still  suffer  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

That  hunger  and  undernourishment 
should  exist  at  all  in  a  society  as  rich 
as  ours  Is  imconscionable.  But  what  is 
even  less  Justifiable  is  the  failure  of  Gov- 
ernment to  adequately  respond  to  the 
plight  of  countless  Americans  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  Government  for  aid 
and  relief. 

Programs  for  the  eradication  of  mal- 
nutrition must  be  expanded.  The  $250,- 
000,000  supplemental  appropriation  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  a  much  needed  step  in 
that  effort. 

But  it  Is  with  the  greatest  concern  that 
I  nDte  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  proposed  new  regulations  which 
the  Department  estimates  will  eliminate 
over  340,000  persons  from  the  program, 
reduce  benefits  for  another  1.75  million 
persons,  and  exclude  1.5  to  2  million 
potential  beneficiaries. 

These  regulations  run  directly  counter 
to  President  Nixon's  statement  on  May 
6,  1969.  that: 

The  moment  (Is]  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  In  America  Itself  for  all  time. 

The  proposed  regulations  will  adversely 
affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disad- 
vantaged people  throughout  this  Nation, 
including  over  500,000  New  York  City 
residents. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
prescribed  maximum  monthly  allowable 
income  standards  which  set  an  income 
eUgibility  ceilmg  of  $4,320  per  year  for 
a  family  of  four.  In  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-«71  the  toteaat  of  Congress 
was  to  provide  an  income  floor,  under 
which  no  State  could  go.  However,  the 
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regulations  set  an  arbitrary  tocMne  cell- 
ing so  that  in  some  States,  where  public 
assistance  payments  are  higher  than  the 
national  average,  households  will  either 
be  excluded  from  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  they  will  have  to  pay  more  tlian 
they  presently  do  for  food  stamps. 

The  proposed  definition  of  household 
Is  so  restrictive  that,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, a  million  households  containing 
one  or  more  unrelated  persons  would  be 
ineligible.  Most  of  those  are  children  un- 
der 18.  Also  families  in  which  the  par- 
ents are  united  by  common-law  mar- 
riage, in  States  where  this  is  not  recog- 
nized, will  be  excluded  from  the  program. 

Further,  the  proposed  regulations 
would  create  an  administrative  night- 
mare by  requiring  welfare  recipients  to 
be  recertified  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  previously  receiving 
food  stamp  benefits. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
lieves that  these  proposed  regulations 
will  make  food  stamps  available  to  many 
families  who  have  not  participated  be- 
fore. That  is  highly  desirable.  But  in  no 
way  does  that  justify  removing  from  the 
rolls  thousands  of  families  which  are 
now  receiving  benefits  which  they  des- 
perately need.  As  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial pointed  out  on  May  6 : 

It  Is  fine  that  more  of  the  poor  In  some 
states  will  now  get  much  needed  food,  but 
what  about  the  two  to  four  million  whose 
tables  win  be  stripped  clean?  What  have 
they  done  to  be  Ignored  so  suddenly?  Is  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  easier  on  the  stomach  than  In  Sun- 
flower County,   Mississippi? 

It  is  of  the  highest  national  concern 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  delay 
the  promulgation  of  these  regulations 
and  reconsider  their  effects.  To  this  end 
I  am  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agii- 
culture  to  extend  to  Jime  16  the  time 
for  interested  persons  to  make  known 
their  views  on  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions. 

The  existence  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  this  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  cannot  be  tolerated. 

rtTKDS  FOR  FIGBTINC  LEAD-BASED  PAINT 
POISONING 

A  glaring  omission  in  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  the  total  absence  of  funds  for 
the  Lead-Based  Pamt  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  91-695,  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
January  13  of  this  year.  Hopefully,  the 
Senate  will  provide  fimds  for  this  law  in 
its  version  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

Yet  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine  as  to 
merely  leave  the  matter  at  that.  The  fact 
that  the  Senate  may  act  to  provide  funds 
is  fortunate,  to  say  the  least.  The  fact 
that  the  administration  has  resisted  all 
pressures  to  request  such  funds,  thereby 
making  it  that  much  more  difficult  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  s«:t  in  the  face 
of  the  administration's  very  meaning- 
ful silence,  is  unconscionable. 

I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  claim  some 
expertise  in  this  field.  I  first  introduced 
the  legislation,  which  was  enacted  into 
law  as  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 


Prevention  Act,  In  March  of  1969.  There 
then  ensued  an  18-month-long  campaign 
on  my  part  to  get  this  legislation  passed. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  and  groups 
played  an  enormously  important  role ;  it 
was  very  largely  their  efforts  which  fin- 
ally produced  congressional  action  late 
in  the  91st  Congress.  And  it  was  their 
efforts  which  persuaded  the  President  to 
sign  the  legislation  into  law,  despite  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
veto  it. 

On  the  basis  of  this  long  effort  I  think 
I  can  claim  to  know  something  about 
the  problem  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing. And  the  facts  all  point  to  one  con- 
clusion— this  is  a  vicious  disease  which 
must  be  treated  and  eradicated. 

The  fact  that  the  policymakers  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare, — which  is  designated  by  the 
new  legislation  as  the  implementing 
agency  to  undertake  the  programs  of 
treatment  and  eradication — are  not  pre- 
pared to  implement  the  law  is  imaccept- 
able. 

Those  officials  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  actually  implementing  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  within  HEW  are  cognizant  of  the 
need,  and  do  support  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  in  my  possession  the  formal 
•'Implementation  Plan  To  Carry  Out  the 
HEW  Responsibilities  Under  the  Lead 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971." 
In  yesterday's  Congrkssional  Record,  I 
inserted  portions  of  this  formal  plan,  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Community  En- 
vironment Management,  the  division 
within  HEW  charged  with  implementing 
the  law  by  virtue  of  delegation  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  March  5,  1971.  That  plan 
states : 

Inaction  on  this  problem  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic and  human  disaster.  An  estimated 
16,000  little  children  are  treated  for  severe 
lead  poisoning  each  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,800 — 
a  total  of  $28,800,000  annually.  It  is  believed 
that  many  additional  children  are  affected 
but  are  not  detected  or  treated  because  the 
symptoms  are  not  specific  and  the  effects  are 
very  subtle  in  developing.  One  fourth  of  the 
Infants  treated  continue  to  suffer  from  per- 
manent damage  such  as  visual  disorders.  Im- 
paired digestive  and  kidney  functions, 
convulsive  seizures,  decrease  In  leamlnp 
ability  and  mental  retardation.  Each  mod- 
erate case  of  brain  damage  requires  approxi- 
mately 10  years  of  special  Instructions,  and 
other  care  averaging  $1,750  per  year — a  total 
of  $560,000  for  the  3,200  children  stricken 
each  year.  Cases  of  severe  and  permanent 
mental  retardation  (800  children  eadb  year) 
require  lifetime  Institutionalization  at  a  cost 
of  $4,000  per  year  each,  or  $3,200,000  annu- 
ally. The  economic  cost  to  the  Nation  for  one 
year's  damage  for  this  group  of  children  Is 
$32,560,000.  Who  among  vb  can  price  the  hu- 
man misery  and  suffering  Involved?  The  cost 
of  treatment  falls  on  that  segment  of  our 
population  least  able  to  bear  the  expense. 
The  result  Is  an  Incredible  demand  for  tax 
dollars,  (Pages  2-3.) 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
plan  prepared  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Im- 
plement the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 


ing Prevention  Act.  To  repeat:  "Inaction 
on  this  problem  would  be  an  economic 
and  human  disaster." 

The  plan  also  points  out,  as  is  well 
known,  that  "the  problem  of  lead  poison- 
ing is  completely  controllable  with  exist- 
ing technology."  And  as  for  the  ability  to 
use  the  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971— $10,000,000  total,  of  which  $8.33 
million  would  be  allocated  to  HEW— the 
Implementation  Plan  states : 

Based  on  the  extent  of  the  valid  need  evi- 
denced to  date — ^based  on  pilot  screening 
programs  already  undertaken — the  Bureau 
Is  convinced  that  the  full  ftindlng  author- 
ized under  the  law  for  1971  can  be  effec- 
tively utlllaed  In  the  current  flacal  year  to 
carry  out  the  tupes  of  community  programs 
as    outlined    above  .  .  .   (pages    4-6) 

The  formal  plan — ^which  thoee  with 
final  decisionmaking  authority  have 
obviously  rejected — makes  very  clear  that 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poiaoning  Pre- 
vention Act  should  be  funded,  that  Is 
should  be  implemented.  Those  with  the 
power  have  spumed  this  course. 

In  doing  so,  they  have  not  only  re- 
jected the  formally  prepared  implemen- 
tation plan  for  the  act.  They  have  also 
ignored  those  employees  within  the  de- 
partment, organized  as  the  Health  Em- 
ployees for  Change,  who  yesterday  Issued 
a  strong  statement  criticizing  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  inactivity  In  helping 
to  fight  lead  poisoning  in  children.  The 
Health  Employees  for  Change  stated: 

In  spite  of  the  Administration's  opposi- 
tion, the  lead  poisoning  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  without  comment  by 
the  President,  against  the  recommendations 
of  HEW.  Since  the  signing  of  the  bUl,  noth- 
ing has  happened.  The  President  did  not 
mention  lead  poisoning  In  his  health  mes- 
sage, nor  was  a  request  presented  In  the  1972 
budget  .  .  . 

We  again  repeat  our  deep  concern  at  the 
present  Inactivity.  What  Is  called  for  Is  ef- 
fective action  now  and  not  simply  discus- 
sion about  the  problem. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  lies  moribund.  However, 
hopefully,  the  Senate  will  provide  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  program.  Certainly, 
my  reception,  when  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  Education,  and 
Public  Welfare  on  April  21,  has  encour- 
aged me  that  affirmative  action  will  be 
forthcoming. 

At  this  point  I  Include  the  text  of  my 
testimony  on  April  21,  1971,  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee : 
Statement   op  Congressman  William  F. 
Ryan 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  distinguished  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.  Virtually  every  program  Involving 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  pubUc  requires 
additional  funds.  But  my  purpose  In  testify- 
ing here  Is  to  talk  about  one  specific  group 
of  programs  with  which  I  have  a  particular 
familiarity,  and  which  Is  currently  lymg 
dormant — not  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  but 
because  there  are  no  funds  at  all  for  Its  opera- 
tion. 

These  programs  were  created  by  the  enact- 
ment, this  past  January  14,  of  the  Lead- 
Based  Pamt  Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  P.L. 
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91-666.  This  legUlatlon.  which  I  Introduced 
In  Ita  Initial  form  as  a  package  of  three  bills 
In  March  of  1969,  creates  a  multlple-pfo- 
gram  approach  aimed  at  detecting  and  treat- 
ing lead-based  paint  poisoning,  and  at  erajdl- 
oatlng  the  sources  of  this  disease.  | 

It  Is  estimated  that  225,000  urban  chUd^n 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  are  Its  vlctl^is; 
in  New  York  City  alone,  eome  30.000  chlldten 
s\iiler  from  the  disease.  The  effects  of  the 
disease  are  devastating — mental  retardattbn, 
cerebral  palsy,  convulsive  seizures,  blindness, 
learning  defects,  behavior  disorders,  kldiey 
diseases,  and  even  death. 

Yet  the  striking  aspect  of  this  disease  is 
that  It  is  preventable.  Let  me  quote  from  i  an 
article  by  Dr.  Jane  S.  Lln-Fu.  Pediatric  Con- 
sultant. Division  of  Health  Services.  Depelrt- 
ment  of  Health.  Educaton  and  Welfare,  in- 
titled  "Childhood  Lead  Poisoning  .  .  .  lAn 
Eradlcable  Disease,"  which  appeared  In  Cnll- 
dren  Magazine,  January-February  1970,1  at 
pages  2-9.  I 

"In  the  history  of  modem  medicine,  few 
childhood  dlseaeee  occupy  position  as  unique 
as  lead  poisoning.  It  Is  a  preventable  disease. 
The  etiology,  pathogenesis,  epidemiology,  smd 
symptomatology  have  all  been  well  defined. 
Methods  for  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment have  long  been  available." 

Yet,  de^jlte  the  fact  that  lead  poisoning  is 
preventable,  this  disease,  as  Dr.  Lin  Vu 
writes,  "exists  in  epidemic  proportions  i  In 
many  cities."  j 

The  problem  lies  In  the  congruence  of  1|wo 
factors.  The  first  Is  a  disposition  in  yoUng 
children  to  eat  foreign  materials.  This  h^lt 
of  eating  such  non-food  Items  as  clay,  piks- 
ter,  ashes,  starch,  paint  chips,  and  so  fcJth 
1«  called  "plea".  The  second  factor  Is  ihe 
presence  of  lead  pigment  paint  on  Inteihor 
surfaces  of  many  dwellings.  These  two  t$^- 
tors  combine  to  result  in  young  chlldi^n, 
meet — but  not  all — ^living  In  decaying  altim 
housing,  eating  the  lead-Ulnted  paint  jnd 
plaster  chips  which  fall  from  the  walls  ind 
ceilings  of  their  apartments  and  haUwfcys 
and  developing  lead-based  paint  polsonltig. 

Today,  throughout  the  nation,  lead-ba*ed 
paint  poisoning  aflUcts  thousands  of  sniall 
chUdren.  The  actual  number  Is  ImpoBsSle 
to  know.  Detection  ceaters  are  very  few;  ihe 
symptomatology  Is  confusing.  Some  ludlta- 
tlon  may  be  obtained  from  various  surveys 
which  have  been  conducted  in  a  few  locali- 
ties. In  Cleveland,  a  survey  tx^ang  549  chil- 
dren aged  13-36  months  living  In  areaB{  of 
old,  poorly  maintained  housing  disclosed 
that  28  percent  had  an  abnormal  urine  tiat 
might  be  Indicative  of  Increased  erposure|  to 
lead;  6.4  percent  fulfilled  the  diagnostic 
criteria  for  lead  poisoning.  In  Baltimore, 
among  604  children  aged  7-60  months,  $33 
had  clinical  evidence  or  a  history  suggeeiave 
of  increased  exposure  to  lead.  Of  these  333, 
148  bad  high  blood  lead  levels.  In  Chicago,  a 
survey  of  500  patients  from  a  suspected  high 
Incidence  area  disclosed  that  7.9  percent  Had 
clinical  or  laboratory  evidence  oon^jatlble 
with  the  diagnosis  of  lead  pwlsonlng. 

Putting  aside  consequences  such  as  bntln 
Impairment,  and  looking  at  deaths  oitly. 
we  find  that  the  Incidence  of  deaths  ran  ai 
25  percent  between  1969  and  1963  in  Chicago. 
In  Cleveland,  the  mortality  rate  f<M'  l^d 
poisoning  from  1962  throvigh  1968  was  1 30 
percent. 

Actually  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  last  year  before  the  author- 
izing committees  was,  I  believe,  far  mpre 
persuasive,  in  terms  of  statistics  and  flgufes. 
than  anything  I  could  add.  But  I  would  stress 
now  In  the  strongest  terms,  that  this  l4  a 
man-made  disease,  and  It  Is  preventable., 

It  is  because  the  disease  Is  prevent«|3le 
that  it  was  so  encouraging  that  the  Leid- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  iras 
enacted  Into  law.  Finally,  there  appeared,  to 
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be  a  focused,  comprehensive  attack  on  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning.  And  only  good  could 
come  of  such  an  attack. 

Let  me  very  briefly  outline  the  Act.  First, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  units 
of  local  government  to  develop  and  carry 
out  local  programs  to  detect  and  treat  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning.  Por  Fiscal  year  1971, 
(3.330.000  Is  authorized,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1972  16.660,000. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  units  of  general  local  government  for 
programs  to  Identify  those  areas  that  pres- 
ent a  high  risk  to  the  health  of  residents 
because  of  the  presence  of  lead-based  paints 
and  then  to  develop  and  carry  out  elimina- 
tion programs.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  $6  mil- 
lion is  authorized,  and  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$10  million. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  tmd  Urban 
Development  Is  to  conduct  a  research  and 
demonstration  program  to  determine  the 
nature  euid  extent  of  the  lead-baaed  paint 
poisoning  problem,  and  methods  of  removing 
lead-based  paints  from  interior  surfaces, 
porches,  and  exterior  siu-faces  of  residential 
housing  with  which  chUdren  might  come  into 
contact.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  $1,670,000  Ls 
authorized,  and  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $3,340,000. 

Finally,  the  Act  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  lead-based  paint  In  residential 
structures  constructed  or  rehabilitated  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  or  with  federal 
assistance. 

In  sum,  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  authorizes  $10  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  Despite  Congress'  mandate,  by 
virtue  of  passage  of  the  Act,  to  get  to  work 
and  eradicate  this  devastating,  yet  prevent- 
able, disease,  the  Administration  has  made 
no  request  for  funds,  either  for  fiscal  year 
1971  or  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I  cannot  accept 
this,  and  I  urgently  hope  that  this  distin- 
guished Subcommittee  agrees  with  me. 

We  have  already  wasted  three  months,  and 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  approaches.  Yet 
there  Is  $10  million  authorized  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971  which  can  be  used — particularly, 
the  $8,330,000  which  is  authorized  for  the 
grant  programs.  That  money  can  save  chil- 
dren's lives,  and  X  am  unwilling  to  settle 
for  bureaucratic  slowness,  or  even  recalci- 
trance. So,  too,  are  the  48  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  Joined  me  In  Introducing 
HJt.  1748  and  companion  bills  to  provide 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  failure  of  the  Administration  to  re- 
quest funding  for  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Act  Is  very  disturbing.  Again,  and 
this  may  sound  redundant,  but  so  be  It,  It 
Is  children's  lives  I  am  talking  about.  And 
$10  million  is  really  a  mlnlscule  amount  of 
money.  Let  me,  for  the  moment,  however, 
address  that  Issue,  for  those  who  might  think 
that  $10  million  Is  a  significant  sum. 

If  the  child  victimized  by  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  has  encephalopathy — the  most 
acute  form  of  lead  poisoning,  which  results 
In  acute  swelling  of  the  brain  and  extensive 
damage  to  brain  cells — and  sustains  brain 
damage  severe  enough  to  require  lifetime  In- 
stitutionalization, the  total  estimated  cost 
is  In  excess  of  $200,000.  If  the  damage  is  less 
severe  and  Just  sp>eclal  schooling  is  required, 
the  costs  will  be  approximately  $17,000.  If 
the  diagnosis  is  made  prior  to  the  ozuet  of 
encephalopathy  and  if  no  significant  brain 
damage  has  yet  occurred,  the  cost  is  still 
considerable.  Of  course,  these  costs  do  not 
take  Into  account  the  Intangible  factors  of 
grief  and  of  loss  of  a  productive  life. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  any  brief  for  talking 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  about  children's 
lives.  But,  even  in  those  callous  terms,  the 


figures  are  clear.  Fifty  severely  Impaired 
children  this  year,  requiring  permanent  In- 
stitutionalization, will  produce  total  costs 
of  $10  million — the  same  amount  authorized 
for  this  fiscal  year  by  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

And  I  remind  you,  there  are  30,000  chil- 
dren In  New  York  City  alone  suffering  from 
the  disease.  How  much  saner,  bow  much 
more  compassionate,  to  spend  money  now, 
so  we  can  spare  children  death,  or  retarda- 
tion, or  blindness,  or  cerebral  palsy. 

I  urge  you  to  provide  the  funds  for  this 
fiscal  year.  1971.  I  urge  you  not  to  delay. 
Funds  appropriated  this  month,  or  even  In 
May  or  June,  could  still  be  distributed  In 
grants  to  local  programs  so  that  children 
may  live  and  thrive. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Conte  amendment  to  add  $10 
million  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  funding  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  In  this  Na- 
tion Is  acute.  In  New  York  City  alone 
there  are  an  estimated  300,000  alcoholics, 
yet  the  existing  treatment  network,  in- 
cluding private  agencies,  reaches  less 
than  2  percent  of  these  persons. 

The  cost  of  this  problem  is  enormous, 
in  personal,  social,  and  economic  terms. 
An  estimated  15  percent  to  25  percent  of 
the  families  on  public  assistance  have 
alcohol  problems  which  contribute  to 
their  dependency.  Alcoholics  account  for 
nearly  one  third  of  the  patients  in  New 
York  City's  mxmlclpal  hospitals  tind  for 
an  even  larger  portion  of  the  patients  In 
mental  institutions  and  tuberculosis  in- 
stitutions. Alcoholism  is  a  major  imder- 
lying  social  cause  of  heroin  addiction 
and  is  a  bar  to  eCfectlve  treatment  of 
many  addicts.  Since  an  alcoholic  Is  not 
a  reliable  jobholder,  the  economic  costs 
of  this  disease,  measured  In  lost  wages, 
lost  municipal  and  Federal  taxes,  and 
lost  productivity  amount  to  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  city  of  New  York  through  its  Bu- 
reau of  Alcoholism  Service  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  plan  for  combat- 
ing alcoholism,  but.  as  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Horton  stated  before  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  two  weeks  ago: 

The  obstacle  to  rapid  implementation  of 
the  City's  alcoholism  treatment  program  1« 
lack  of  funds. 

Existing  treatment  facilities  are  frag- 
mented and  cramped  by  Inadequate 
funding.  Most  treatment  centers  can  de- 
liver only  a  single  service,  such  as  de- 
toxification or  shelter,  and  only  on  a 
temporary  basis.  To  obtain  comprehen- 
sive treatment,  an  alcohoUc  has  to  travel 
to  a  number  of  centers. 

The  City  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion's plan  would  end  this  fragmentation. 
Six  hospital-based  treatment  centers 
would  be  established,  each  providing  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services:  Detoxi- 
fication, food,  shelter,  family  casework, 
employment  counseling,  outpatient  care, 
and  Inpatient  rehabilitation.  Treatment 
would  be  provided  both  for  those  who 
only  require  temporary  care — detoxifica- 
tion and  outpatient  care — and  for  those 
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who  require  longer  Inpatient  care  and   propriatlon  was  based  on  inspection  of 


rehabilitation. 

A  number  of  city  hospitals  have  al- 
ready been  contacted  about  the  pro- 
gram, and  two  have  definitely  agreed  to 
establish  treatment  centers  If  funds  can 
be  found.  Several  others  are  quite  Inter- 
ested. If  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion is  approved,  the  first  treatment  cen- 
ter in  New  York  City  could  open  during 
the  summer  and  the  others  during  the 
fall.  If  funding  Is  not  approved,  the  open- 
ing of  these  six  centers  will  be  delayed 
until  at  least  1972. 

As  with  too  many  congressional  pro- 
grams, the  promises  have  been  large,  but 
the  performance  small.  The  1971  author- 
ization for  this  program  was  $70  million, 
yet  the  President  requested  no  funds  for 
It,  and  the  House  Included  none  in  the 
first  supplemental  bill.  The  Senate  added 
$30  million  to  the  first  supplemental,  but 
this  money  was  deleted  In  conference  on 
a  technicality.  In  the  second  supplemen- 
tal bill,  the  President  again  requested 
no  funds,  and  none  were  added  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  much 
needed  legislation  ha*  thus  been  nothing 
more  than  words  on  paper  for  nearly  5 
months.  Mr.  Conte's  amendment  Is  our 
promise  to  give  substance  to  those  words, 
and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  It  their 
full  support. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Naxional  Commission  on  Matxrials  Pouct 

SALABIlia   AND    EXFKNflKS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  the  Act  of  October  26, 
1970  (84  Stat.  1284-1336) ,  $60,000. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present 
here  the  explanation  which  we  carry  on 
the  items  in  the  chapter  on  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  environmental 
and  consumer  protectlMi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends an  Increase  of  $1,000,000  for  a 
fund  to  begin  additional  research  on  com 
blight  now.  This  recommendation  Is 
based  on  the  1972  budget  amendment  of 
$2,000,000  requested  in  House  Document 
92-93  received  on  April  20.  The  $1,000,- 
000  is  made  available  until  expended  to 
be  used  principally  for  contracts  and 
grants  to  qualified  research  organiza- 
tions. Com  blight  struck  much  of  the 
com-producing  areas  last  summer  and 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  basic  feed 
supply  and  the  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
this  matter  should  not  wait  for  the  final 
enactment  of  the  1972  Appropriation  Act. 

CONSTTMXR     AND     ICAKKXTINO     SERVICX 

coNSTTKxx  PBOTEcnrx,  markkthto,  and  rxott- 

LATOST    PBOOaAMS 

The  committee  recommends  $3,379,000, 
the  amount  of  the  request,  for  the  con- 
sumer protective,  marketing,  tmd  regiila- 
tory  programs.  This  supplemental  is  re- 
quired by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral poultry  inspection  program  and  the 
passage  of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act— PubUc  Law  91-697.  The  1971  ap- 


12.8  billion  pounds  of  poultry.  The  cur 
rent  estimate  Is  14.5  billion  pounds. 

FOOD    AND    NnrHTriON     SKRTICX 
rOOD    STAMP    PBOOKAM 

The  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional $250,000,000,  proposed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  supplemental 
request  wUl  provide  a  total  of  $1,670,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  growth  of  this  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  the  expanded  bene- 
fits has  far  exceeded  the  original  budget 
estimate  of  $1,250,000,000.  The  participa- 
tion in  this  program  in  June  1970  was  6.5 
million  persons.  It  is  currently  estimated 
that  the  participation  on  June  30,  1971, 
will  be  11.5  milliwi.  Given  this  estimate, 
the  committee  was  informed  that  the  ac- 
tual requirement  for  1971  will  be  for  only 
an  additional  $215,000,000.  The  commit- 
tee is  placing  the  balance  of  the  request 
in  reserve  to  t)e  released  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  offset  the 
costs  of  additional  counties  whose  appli- 
cations for  the  food  stamp  program  are 
in  hand.  The  committee  determined  that 
these  147  counties,  now  operating  com- 
modity distribution  programs,  have  re- 
quested entry  into  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, as  provided  by  existing  law,  but  so 
far  have  been  denied  participation. 
Equity  determines  that  these  counties  be 
designated  for  the  program. 

AGRICULTtmAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSBKVATION 
SEBVICE 

DAIBT  AND  BZZKEEPES  INSEMNITT  PBOSHAMS 

The  committee  is  recommending  $3,- 
500,000,  the  supplemental  request,  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  for  indemnification  of  bee- 
keepers whose  livelihood  has  been, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  Impaired 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  economic  poi- 
sons registered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  provision 
was  authorized  in  the  Agriculture^  Act 
of  1970,  which  provides  reimbursement 
upon  positive  proof  and  then  only  for 
the  net  losses  to  beekeepers  established 
on  the  basis  of  fii'st  cost  of  replacement 
t>ees;  second,  loss  of  expected  Income 
from  honey  and  beeswax;  and,  third,  loss 
of  expected  pollination  fees.  Claims  un- 
der this  act  will  cover  the  period  from 
January  1,  1967. 

RELATED   AGXNCIKS 
ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION    AGENCY 
OPERATIONS,   RBSEARCH,  AND  FACILITIES 

The  committee  recommends  an  siddi- 
tional  $13,000,000,  the  amount  requested 
for  the  opei-ations,  research,  and  facili- 
ties appropriation  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  need  for  these 
funds  results  from  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act.  In  addition, 
funds  are  provided  to  initiate  programs 
for  control  of  mercury  in  our  waters  and 
the  waste  discharge  permit  program  im- 
der  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899. 

The  committee  has  serious  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  full  amount  of  these 
funds  can  be  projjerly  used  in  the  2 
months  remaining  of  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  Is,  therefore,  making  the  funds  avail- 
able under  conditions  which  will  permit 


the  agency  to  plan  for  the  use  of  such 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

NATIONAL   COMMISSION   ON    MATERIALS  POUCT 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$50,000,  in  lieu  of  the  request  of  $85,000, 
to  initially  fund  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy,  established  by 
titie  n  of  the  Resources  Recovery  Act 
of  1970— Public  Law  91-512.  The  reduc- 
tion was  made  due  to  lateness  In  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  n 
DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE — MILITARY 
RrriRED  MiUTART  Personnel 

BETIEBD  PAT,  DEFENSE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Retired  pay. 
Defense,"  $166,400,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  OIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

•nie  Clerk  reed  as  fellows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo:  On 
page  4,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following: 

CHAPTER  in 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Federal  Funds 

LOANS   TO    district   OF    COLDMBIA   FOR    CAPITAL 
OXTTLAY 

Jfat  an  additional  amount  for  "Loans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay," 
$34,178,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended and  to  be  advanced  upon  request  of 
the  Oommissloner  to  the  general  fund. 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 
Capital  Outlay 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Capital 
outlay,"  $34,178,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

POINT  OP  order 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  not  germane,  and  it  is 
not  appropriate  at  this  point  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

We  have  Just  read  the  chapter  on 
military  personnel.  So  I  do  not  see  how 
this  Is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentieman 
from  Cormecticut  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  At  the  end  of  that 
chapter,  as  ch£«>ter  m  of  the  legislation, 
I  waited  until  the  Clerk  had  completed 
reading  the  section  on  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  there  were  no  amend- 
ments to  that.  I,  then,  entered  my  amend- 
ment to  the  next  section  which  is  chapter 
in. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Chair 
that  chapter  HI  is  Foreign  Operations, 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  is  germane  to 
the  chapter  on  Foreign  Operations.  It  Is 
my  uiiderstanding  that  chapter  m  has 
not  been  read  as  yet. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  point  at  which  to  put  In  leglala- 
tloo  which  had  been  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee is  between  chapter  n,  having  to 
do  with  Defense,  and  chapter  HI  dealing 
with  Foreign  Operations,  and  then  to 
renumber  the  chapters  accordingly. 

Mr.  BOW.  Which  I  submit  the  gen- 
tieman has  not  placed  In  his  amendment. 
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Mr,  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  pay 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  l^ave 
taken  this  up  with  the  clerk  of  the  ccim- 
mittee,  and  I  was  so  advised. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  stote 
that  the  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the 
point  of  order.  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stood there  was  a  point  of  order  raised, 
and  I  wanted  to  argue  on  the  point  of 
order.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMO)  is  being  heard  on  the  pOint 
of  order.  If  the  gentleman  from  Cbn- 
nectlcut  has  completed,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  if  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  not  completed  his  statement, 
the  gentleman  can  yield. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentlei 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  reporfi  of 
the  committee  indicates  that  funds  ^ere 
requested,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlecjian 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Qiaimo)  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  page  13  indi- 
cates that  those  funds  were  requeued 
and  that  the  committee  struck  those  $xxd 
refused  to  appropriate  those  fudds. 
Therefore  I  submit  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
OiAiHo)  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion on  my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortu- 
nately, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
did  not  show  us  the  courtesy  of  submit- 
ting the  amendment  to  us,  but  it  Just 
seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is  not 
proper  at  this  point.  j 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  courtesy?      j 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Aspinall)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  j 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  and  two  diverse  chap- 
ters have  been  read,  and  debated,  the 
Chair  feels  that  the  amendment  insart- 
ing  a  new  chapter  is  in  order.  The  Cl^lr 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may|  be 
permitted  to  do  so  I  woiald  ask  that  ihe 
Clerk  re-read  the  amendment? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  iill 
count. 

One  hundred  forty-one  Members  ^re 
present,  a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  ag^in 
read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oiaimo:  On 
page  4,  after  line  U,  Insert  the  following 

CHAPTER  in 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

PXDKXAI.    PUNOS 

LOANS  TO  DI9TRICT  OF  COLTTMBIA  FOR 
CAPTTAL  OUTUIT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan^  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outli  \j, 


$34,178,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
]>ended  and  to  be  advanced  upon  request  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  general  fund. 

District  or  Columbia  Fxjnds 
Capital  Outlay 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital  out- 
lay," •34,178,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Giaimo)  was  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  BOW.  Objection.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUon  is  heard. 

Mr,  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  at  the  outset  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  was  not  submitted 
to  them.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow)  knows  that  this  Is  the  same 
amendment  which  I  introduced  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  Thurs- 
day. This  amendment  would  restore  the 
funds  for  the  Washington  subway  which 
were  deleted. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  and  try  to  do  something 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  we 
think  is  right,  particularly  in  view  erf  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Prt«ident  Nixon,  has  wholeheart- 
edly supported  this  program,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  whole- 
heartedly supported  this  program.  And 
here  we  are  being  faced  with  having  to 
ask  for  help  from  the  administration  and 
the  Republicans,  to  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  is;  and  further  than 
that,  in  fact,  to  support  the  subway  for 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  to  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  $34  million 
which  it  must  be  given  if  the  subway  is 
to  continue. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  know 
that  for  years  this  subway  money  has 
been  blocked  because  of  the  impasse  in 
the  struggle  over  the  highway  system. 
My  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  affection,  has 
consistently  said  that  he  is  not  opposed 
to  the  subway  and  that  he  wants  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system — both  sub- 
ways and  highways.  So  do  I — so  do  I.  But 
the  fact  is  that  all  the  local  communities 
which  must  pay  the  one- third  share  Into 
the  subway  have  paid  in  their  money, 
with  the  exception  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Because  of  the  impasse  on  the 
highway  system,  our  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  withhold  this  money  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabia.  I  say  this  is  not  right. 
The  people  who  are  fighting  about  the 
highways — for  the  highways  and  agsdnst 
the  highways — have  their  reasons  and 
both  have  their  remedies.  They  have 
taken  legal  remedies  and  proper  rem- 
edies. They  are  in  court.  The  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  is  being  held  up  by  an  in- 
junction. There  is  another  ruling  against 
one  of  the  other  roads  in  the  freeway 
system.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we,  in  the  Congress — we  who  hold  so 
much  power — should  be  above  maneu- 


vering, forcing,  and  trying  to  blackjack 
the  people  into  compliance.  You  have  the 
freeway  forces,  both  pro  and  anti,  fight- 
ing out  their  struggle  in  the  courts  and 
through  the  Congress.  But  we  voted  for 
a  subway.  In  this  very  fiscal  year,  this 
Congress  has  voted  $180  million  for  the 
subway  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation budget.  That  is  the  Federal  share. 
In  the  same  budget  year  that  the  Con- 
gress grants  $180  milUon,  it  then  says  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  share — the  local 
share,  the  $34  million  share  that  we  are 
withholding — Congress  says  "You  are 
not  in  compliance  with  the  law  on  high- 
ways." 

The  1969  Highway  Act — our  act,  the 
act  of  the  Congress — compels  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  comply  with  the  law,  and 
to  comply  with  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the 
subway.  Yet,  we  do  not  give  them  the 
money  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  can 
work  out  the  highway  problem,  but  let 
us  not  hold  the  subway  hostage.  We  must 
not  hold  the  subway  hostage. 

If  the  Transit  Authority  does  not  get 
these  funds,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
stop  construction  which  is  already  under 
way,  as  well  as  planning  and  new  com- 
mitments. It  has  been  said  that  they  will 
not  be  out  of  money  and  that  they  have 
$116  miUion  which  they  have  invested. 
True — they  have.  But  these  are  the 
moneys  that  the  other  municipalities 
have  paid  in.  These  are  moneys  which  are 
under  commitment  for  work  to  be  done, 
but  not  yet  ready  to  be  paid  for.  In  the 
meantime,  this  money  properly  has  been 
invested  so  that  it  win  draw  some  reve- 
nue to  help  us  reduce  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
way. Let  us  not  hold  the  subway  hostage. 
The  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  people  in  the  surroimdlng  towns 
want  the  subway.  At  this  late  date  for 
Congress  to  jeopardize  the  construction 
of  the  subway  already  authorized  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  would  be  im- 
proper and  unseemly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Giaimo)  may  be  extended  for  5  min- 
utes. I  will  say  parenthetically  that  I 
have  conferred  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  we  feel  that  since  others  may 
want  some  additional  time  we  ought  to 
give  both  sides  an  opportunity  to  be 
amply  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  object  previ- 
ously to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut having  additional  time,  but  at  this 
time  I  will  not  object.  My  blood  pres- 
sure has  gone  down  just  a  little  bit.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  making 
the  usual  address  on  this  subject  and 
I  am  delighted  to  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  deUghted  to  hear 
that. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon. 
I  will  help  you  to  get  It  down  a  little 
more. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Mahom)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Oiaimo)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  highway  people  and 
the  people  who  are  opposed  to  highways 
have  been  going  round  and  round  for 
some  years,  and  I  agree  with  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natchkr),  that  there  have  been  delays. 
There  have  been  all  kinds  of  maneuvers 
and  maneuvering.  But  I  think  that  day 
is  over.  I  think  they  realize  the  deadly 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  there  are  court  suits  pend- 
ing efforts  certainly  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  the  local  District 
government  will  be  made  to  stimulate 
and  to  speed  up  resolution  of  those  law- 
suits. 

If  we  do  not  give  money  to  the  sub- 
way, work  is  going  to  come  to  a  stop. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  this  subway,  which  Is  a  98-mlle  sys- 
tem, originally  designed  to  cost  $2.5  bil- 
lion, will  now  exceed  that  amoimt.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  They  speak  of 
a  5-percent-escalatlon-per-year  cost.  Ac- 
tually the  cost  is  much  more  than  that. 
It  is  an  average  of  7-percent  escalation 
because  of  inflati(m.  In  the  last  year  It 
was  even  more  than  that.  But  on  the 
average  it  will  be  a  7-percent  escalation 
of  cost. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  It 
might  cost  as  much  as  $4  billion.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  that  at  this  date.  There 
is  administration  evidence  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  escalated  and  the  cost  will  be 
approximately  $2.9  billion.  We  also  hear 
it  said  that  this  is  the  largest  single  pub- 
lic works  project  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  Is  so  or  not.  I  am  sure  it  is  one  of 
the  largest. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
you  compare  it  to  some  of  the  other  great 
projects,  such  as  TVA,  the  Manhattan 
project,  and  others,  these  were  imder- 
taken  many,  many  years  ago  when  dol- 
lars were  not  as  Inflated  as  they  are 
now— when  an  aircraft  carrier  costs  in 
excess  of  $1  bUllon  and  an  SST  costs 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50 
billion. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  well  over  80  studies  on 
the  highway  system,  and  there  were 
many  studies  on  the  highway  system 
and  on  the  various  concepts  of  freewasrs. 
But  this  is  over  a  period  of  20  years.  Some 
of  these  studies  even  go  back  to  the 
year  1946. 

Now,  remember  when  we  first  passed 
Federal  highway  legislation;  in  those 
days  when  you  passed  a  highway  act, 
you  could  design  your  highway,  send 
your  bulldozers  out,  and  build  your 
highway  through  the  streets  of  the  cities. 
But  something  has  happened  in  the  last 
5  or  6  years — an  awareness  and  a  real- 
ization that  you  can  no  longer  build 
highways  in  that  manner,  that  you  must 
have  concern  for  the  dislocated  needs  of 
Oie  people  hi  the  way  of  the  highway, 
that  you  must  have  concern  for  the  con- 
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gestlon  that  a  highway  brings  into  the 
city  and,  most  importantly  of  all,  a  new 
concept  which  Is  very  much  on  us,  and 
which  was  not  on  us  years  ago  when  we 
designed  and  authorized  highways,  a  se- 
rious concern  for  the  environment.  Mind 
you,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  balanced  high- 
way system — ^but  lo<A  at  the  cities  of 
America. 

Take  a  plane  from  National  Airport, 
and  as  you  leave  this  city  and  look  at 
the  smoke  settling  down  on  it,  remember 
that  the  same  thing  applies  to  every  one 
of  our  major  cities  in  this  Nation.  We 
need  the  mass  transit.  We  know  it.  We 
have  been  derelict.  Here  we  are  with  a 
mass  transit  system  that  has  already 
been  authorized,  already  appropriated 
for,  alreiidy  under  construction,  sdready 
in  the  works,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
hold  back  the  money  which  will  allow  it 
to  continue. 

As  I  said  earlier,  let  the  various  forces 
who  are  fighting  the  freeway  and  the 
subway  fight,  using  their  legal  means, 
and  if  they  use  some  maneuverings  and 
other  unethical  means,  so  be  it.  But  let 
us  in  the  Congress  be  men — and  I  say 
that  generically  with  the  gentlewomen 
present — let  us  be  men  in  Congress  and 
let  us  take  the  high  road  and  say,  "We 
are  for  mass  transit.  We  are  for  the  sub- 
way system.  We  are  not  going  to  hold  it 
hostage  any  longer." 

Mr.  BROYHTIJ.  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  very  Interesting,  when  we  stop  to  think 
about  it,  that  we  are  not  debating  here 
today  the  desirability  of  or  the  need  for 
a  subway  system  here  in  the  Washington 
area.  That  question  has  already  been  de- 
cided. We  have  agreed  that  one  is  need- 
ed. We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
studies  and  surveys.  The  Congress  has 
recognized  the  need  and  has  authorized 
and  directed  the  construction  of  a  sub- 
way system. 

What  we  are  debating  here  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  whether  or  not  we  will  hold 
up  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  and  cause  a  delay,  a  costly  de- 
lay resulting  both  in  increased  construc- 
tion costs  £uid  increased  interest. 

Why  the  delay?  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  delay  behig  advocated?  It  is  because 
someone  downtown  has  failed  to  comply 
with  another  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  they  should  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  law.  As  I 
have  already  said  here,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  stated,  we  should 
have  a  balanced  transportation  system  in 
the  area.  No  one  is  In  disagreement  with 
that.  We  long  ago  authorized  a  balanced 
system  of  both  highways  and  rapid  tran- 
sit. But  if  we  use  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  subway  system  as  a  hostage 
to  require  compliance  with  another  act 
of  Congress,  the  net  effect  of  it  is  we  are 
giving  a  few  people  here  in  the  area  the 
choice  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
want  either  one. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have 
both  freeways  and  a  subway.  If  we  feel 
we  do  not  need  both,  then  let  us  change 
the  law.  Let  us  not  take  the  approach 
that  we  will  let  anyone  downtown  make 


the  decision  to  abandon  a  system  the 
Congress,  after  so  many  years,  has  de- 
cided is  needed  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  delay  has 
gone  on  long  enough.  It  has  been  a 
wasteful  and  costly  delay. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  for  years 
and  years.  The  triuasportation  compact  I 
spoke  of  a  moment  ago  took  years  to 
work  out,  because  we  had  to  get  the 
agreement  ratified  or  enacted  by  the  two 
State  legislatures. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  suburbs 
have  passed  bond  issues  and  their  local 
governments  have  made  appropriations 
amounting  to  more  than  $115  million  as 
their  share  of  the  subway  costs. 

This  year  the  budget  for  the  entire 
system  is  $376  million,  including  $180 
million  Federal  grant,  $55.8  mlUion 
Maryland  and  Virginia  contribution, 
$106.3  milUon  proceeds  from  sale  of  rev- 
enue bonds,  and  the  $34.2  million  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  contribution  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  at  this 
time. 

As  of  May  1,  the  Authority  actually 
had:  $112  milhon  Federal  grant;  $0  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  contribution;  $56  mil- 
lion Maryland  and  Virginia  contribu- 
tion; $0  proceeds  from  revenue  bonds; 
a  DOT  loan  of  $57  million.  Total  from 
all  sources  $225  million.  The  $112  mil- 
lion figure  for  Federal  is  based  on  fact 
that  the  Authority  cannot  use  Federal 
money  except  to  the  extent  of  2  to  1  lo- 
cal contribution,  so  the  only  local  con- 
tribution that  can  be  matched  is  that 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

At  this  time  all  available  funds,  in- 
cluding those  for  prior  years,  have  been 
obligated  or  committed. 

Under  terms  of  the  compact  the  Au- 
thority may  not  enter  into  commitments 
or  incur  obUgatlons  imtil  funds  are 
available.  So  all  local  participants  are 
required  to  make  cash  payments  to  the 
Authority  in  accordance  with  an  agreed- 
upon  schedule.  These  funds  are  available 
to  support  the  commitments  of  the  Au- 
thority. 

The  compact  terms  also  require  any 
jurisdictions  who  are  delinquent  with 
their  contributions  to  pay  interest  at  a 
rate  of  6  percent  per  annum,  and  because 
of  our  refusal  to  free  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia contribution  we  are  Incurring  in- 
debtedness on  the  part  of  the  District 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  at  the  rate  of  $5,600 
a  day,  totaling  $1,200,000  so  far. 

Since  all  funds  currently  available  are 
committed,  the  need  for  these  fxmds  Is 
urgent.  Appropriation  of  the  $34  million 
will  permit  release  of  the  remaining  $68 
million  in  Federal  funds,  and,  since  proj- 
ects scheduled  for  action  already  exceed 
the  $102  million,  commitment  of  funds 
would  be  made  immediately. 

Even  if  we  are  successful  in  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  the  Authority  will 
still  be  $49  million  short  because  the  leg- 
islation to  enable  them  to  sell  their  bonds 
has  yet  to  be  enacted,  and  this  deficit 
has  been  only  partly  offset  by  the  loan 
of  $57  million  made  to  the  Authority  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
cently. 
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Why  should  we  jeop€irdize  the  entire 
project  just  because  of  some  dlsa^iree- 
znent  or  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  Congress  and  the  District  gotem- 
ment  on  another  law,  on  another  ^t,  if 
it  has  notliing  to  do  with  this  su|jway 
syston?  ' 

Why  should  the  other  communities, 
the  other  States,  and  the  people  o(  the 
Nation,  for  that  matter,  be  punished  by 
being  denied  the  use  of  this  rapid  rail 
system  in  the  Nation's  Capital  sfcnply 
because  someone  downtown,  someope  in 
the  executive  branch,  possibly,  ha$  not 
done  as  much  as  we  think  he  should  have 
done  in  complying  with  the  law? 

There  are  other  ways  of  making  them 
comply  with  the  law.  Holding  up  these 
subway  funds  has  not  been  too  effective 
up  to  this  point. 

We  tried,  in  the  1969  Revenue  Adt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  hold  u|3  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  i  until 
they  complied  with  the  law.  At  that  time 
they  did  comply  with  the  law. 

In  the  1970  Revenue  Act  we  made 
provision  that  the  Federal  payment 
would  be  held  up  until  they  complied 
with  the  Highway  Act  of  1968.  t  was 
advised,  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Highway  Act  of  1970,  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  in  compliance.  Ttiere- 
fore,  I  agreed,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  agreed,  to  take  out  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Reveniie  Act  of  1970,  which 
would  have  required  comphance,  or 
would  have  denied  the  Federal  pawment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that]  this 
amendment  vriil  be  adopted  and  that  we 
wiU  get  on  with  the  construction  oi  this 
much  needed  subway  system.  I 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numljer  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ^f  the 
amendment. 

First,  I  wish  to  salute  the  gem 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  fqr  his 
honor  and  his  courage  in  defendlr(g  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  the  entlrei  met- 
ropolitan area.  Certainly  I  wish  to  com- 
mend his  eloquent  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment to  our  colleagues  on  the  othe|-  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  On  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  thank 
him  for  his  courage  and  intelligence  in 
pressing  our  cause  before  this  Congress 
and  commending  to  you  the  reasons  why 
the  $34  million  requested  by  the  a<taiin- 
Istratlon  and  the  District  of  Colombia 
government  should  be  added  to  the  sec- 
ond supplemental.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  fund  the  Federal  share  df  the 
subway  ssrstem  while  withholding,  with 
no  logical  basis,  the  District's  vote.  I 
agree  that  it  is  unconscionable  td  hold 
the  subway  hostage  to  force  freeway 
construction,  and  I  further  agree  that 
delaying  the  Metro  funding  will  result 
In  added  cost  escalation  which  we  can 
ill  afford  In  this  commimlty. 

I  wish  to  focus  on  the  two  other  as- 
pects of  this  question,  and  I  speali  with 
some  personal  knowledge,   becau^,   as 


many  of  you  know.  I  was  among  the  first 
chairmen  of  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

One  argimient  that  has  been  made  in 
favor  of  denying  the  District  its  share 
is  that  the  District  of  Coliunbla  govern- 
ment did  not  follow  the  requirements  of 
the  Highway  Act  of  1968  with  regard  to 
freeway  construction.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  government  is  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
garding the  construction  of  local  free- 
ways in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  actually  began  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress,  although 
even  today  it  is  not  clear  that  the  neces- 
sary connecting  roads  will  be  built  in 
Virginia  because  of  citizen  opposition 
there.  Work  was  halted  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  EWstrict 
of  Columbia  has  moved  to  comply  with 
court  directions,  and  surely  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  not  have  the 
District  of  Columbia  Grovernment  act  in 
defiance  of  that  order. 

With  regard  to  the  other  aspects  of  the 
freeway  system  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Highway  Act  of  1968,  con- 
struction Is  underway  or  being  planned 
or  being  studied  in  accordance  with  the 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  Nothing  more  can 
be  required  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
government  which  has  proceeded  dili- 
gently to  comply  with  the  law,  despite 
widespread  suid  deeply  felt  citizen  oppo- 
sition to  several  roadbullding  projects. 
Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  subway  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  life  not  only  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  but,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  indicated,  for  the 
entire  metropolitan  area.  Every  year 
more  automobiles  clog  our  streets,  pol- 
luting more  air  and  destroying  the  peace 
and  safety  of  our  neighborhoods.  It  can 
be  clearly  demonstrated  additional  free- 
way construction  only  worsens  highway 
congestion  because  of  the  additional 
commuters  who  are  lured  by  new  free- 
ways mto  abandoning  bus  service  and 
packing  the  roads. 

One  alternative  which  is  clearly  Indi- 
cated Is  that  we  must  have  mass  trans- 
portation. Certainly  not  only  is  it  im- 
portaint  for  environmental  reasons  but 
also  for  economic  development. 

It  is  vital  to  the  further  economic  well- 
being  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 
The  subway  provides  the  means  of  con- 
centrating commercisQ  and  housing  de- 
velopment, thereby  eliminating  the  haz- 
ards of  urban  and  suburban  sprawl. 
Some  of  you  may  not  realize  that  the 
subway  travels  through  many  of  the  Dis- 
trict's economically  depressed  and  riot 
ravaged  neighborhoods.  Subway  stations 
located  along  14th  Street.  Seventh  Street, 
and  In  the  Anacostla  area  will  serve  as 
the  magnet  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  new  commercial  and  residen- 
tial development.  Most  of  this  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  private  sector  and  will  not 
require  Oovemment  involvement.  Thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  will  be  created  and  op- 
portimltles  for  minority  biisinessmen  will 
evolve.  Equally  Important  is  the  fact  that 


the  new  subway  will  provide  Inner-dty 
residents  with  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  means  to  go  where  the  jobs  are— 
both  within  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs. 
Inner -city  residents  having  no  automo- 
bile now  have  no  way  to  get  to  suburban 
jobs  except  through  very  expensive  and 
slow  bus  service.  Very  often  even  that  is 
not  available. 

In  1966  the  Congress  gave  overwhelm- 
ing approval  to  the  Interstate  compact 
creating  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority. 

And.  again,  in  1969,  Congress  Indicated 
its  commitment  to  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental health  of  the  region  by  au- 
thorizing Federal  and  District  contribu- 
tions to  finance  subway  construction. 
Congress  has  repeated  its  commitment 
time  after  time  by  approving  over  $564 
million  In  Federal  funds  for  this  project. 
This  Congress  knows  the  value  of  thl* 
project,  and  must  not  let  it  die. 

I  hope  as  you  approach  your  vote  on 
this  amendment  that  you  will  vote  not 
because  it  is  safe,  not  because  it  is  politic, 
not  because  It  Is  popular  and  good,  but 
because  it  is  right  that  we  move  on  witii 
the  construction  of  our  subway  system. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia's 
statement  as  to  whether  it  was  politic  to 
support  this  amendment,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  particularly  politic,  because  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment  you  are  going  to 
save  some  taxpayers  money  because  the 
amendment  to  restore  the  $34  million 
which  have  been  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  Metro 
area  is  a  money-saving  proposition.  If 
we  do  not,  the  cost  of  the  Metro  sys- 
tem will  eecalate,  and  our  commitment  is 
going  to  cost  more  and  more. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  it  is  not  a  bit  un- 
usual for  the  actual  cost  of  public  works 
projects  to  exceed  earlier  estimates.  In 
fact,  we  right  here  in  Congress  have  had 
some  very  unhappy  experiences,  notably 
the  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  lis  look  at  the  cost 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  It 
doubled  in  16  years,  but  still  Congress 
went  ahead  and  saw  to  its  construction. 
What  is  unusual  about  the  increased 
estimated  cost  of  the  Metro  system  is 
that  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  had  the  forthrightness 
and  courage  to  pubUcly  disclose  the  in- 
creased costs  as  soon  as  they  were  firmed 
up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  rise  In  cost  has  been  the  reluctance 
of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  on  sched- 
ule the  District  of  Columbia  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Metro  system.  The  net  effect 
of  congressional  refused  to  appropriate 
the  moneys  was  to  run  up  the  overall 
cost  of  the  system  because  while  con- 
struction was  not  progressing,  the  effects 
of  escalation  were  progressing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate. 

So  when  we  are  looking  around  for 
somebody  to  blame  for  the  increased 
costs  of  Metro,  let  us  not  overlook  our- 
sehres  and  the  rather  significant  role  we 
nave  played.  I  suppose  It  goes  without 
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saying  that  the  question  before  us  today 
is  whether  we  engage  In  a  little  more  of 
the  same.  If  we  do,  let  us  recognize  fully 
that  it  will  run  up  the  overall  costs  of  the 
system  still  more. 

Another  element  that,  of  course,  took 
a  terrific  toll  on  the  Metro  financial  plan 
was  the  effect  of  inflation  on  their  esti- 
mates. When  the  plan  was  first  devised, 
WMATA  took  what  was  then  considered 
to  be  a  very  prudent  step  cranking  In  an 
escalation  factor  of  5  percent  per  year 
compounded.  In  effect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  included  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  time. 

At  the  time  the  Authority  took  that 
action  it  was  virtually  hnpossible  to  fore- 
see the  remarkable  changes  that  would 
take  place  In  the  national  economy  and, 
specifically,  in  the  construction  Industry. 
The  costs  of  labor  and  materials  escalated 
by  unimaginable  proportions.  WMATA 
faced  up  to  this.  The  most  recent  esti- 
mate now  takes  into  account  a  7-percent 
annual  escalation  factor  which  amounts 
to  some  $850  million  solely  for  the  cost 
of  time.  That  factor  alone  accounts  for 
a  major  portion  of  the  increase  which 
has  been  mentioned. 

Still  another  fact  that  went  into  the 
new  estimates  was  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  interest  rates.  Where  the  Au- 
thority had  earlier  planned  on  selling 
revenue  bonds  at  an  average  interest  rate 
of  about  5  percent,  they  are  now  allowing 
for  an  average  interest  rate  of  about  7 
percent. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  three 
of  these  factors — congressional  reluc- 
tance, skyrocketing  escalation  costs  and 
interest  rates  are  factors  for  which  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  is  blameless. 

They  control  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  state  of  Uie  national  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  position  to- 
day of  again  helping  to  raise  the  cost  of 
the  Metro  system  by  refusing  to  appro- 
priate moneys  in  accordance  with  the 
law  which  we  passed  authorizing  the  98- 
mile  system. 

Or,  we  can  get  on  with  the  job  of  build- 
ing the  Metro  system  which  the  National 
Capital  region  so  sorely  needs.  I  appeal 
to  my  colleagues  to  make  the  money 
available  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  .  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  an  expert  on  systems  of 
mass  transportation,  or  even  to  be  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  subways,  but  I  have 
lived  in  the  city  of  Washinglxm,  D.C.,  off 
and  on,  for  the  past  30  years,  ever  since 
first  coming  down  here  as  a  congres- 
sional secretary,  and  I  believe  that  this 
Is  a  great  capital.  I  think  this  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  do  all  we  can  to 
improve  It,  and  to  make  It  literally  a 
model  city  and  to  make  It  an  Ideal  capi- 
tal. 
Especially  if  you  take  a  look  at  Wash- 


ington this  spring  you  know  it  has  got 
a  lot  of  mileage  on  practically  tmy  other 
capital  In  the  world.  But  we  do  have 
some  major  matters  that  need  attention 
here,  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  one  of  our  important  needs  Is  mass 
transportation. 

We  have  been  reading  a  good  deal 
lately  about  what  has  happened,  in  our 
ping-pong  diplomacy.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  discovered  is  that  even  m  Pekmg 
they  have  a  subway,  and  a  rather  mod- 
em one,  and  a  rather  clean  wie.  Hiey 
have  had  one  in  Moscow  for  some  time. 
So,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  Soviets  in  our  Polaris  submarines 
and  m  building  ballistic  missiles,  I  think 
we  ought  to  at  least  try  to  match  them 
by  developing  a  modem,  clean,  and  at- 
tractive subway  here  in  the  Capital  of  the 
free  world. 

Since  Congress  has  already  decided 
that  we  are  going  to  have  such  a  subway 
here,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  proceed 
in  that  direction  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  without  all  the  delays  which  have 
attended  the  financing  of  this  program 
since  Congress  first  approved  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
all  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  operations 
of  the  great  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. And  I  do  have  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
miration for  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky; but  I  must  say  it  has  disturbed  me 
greatly  to  read  in  the  press  accotmts, 
whether  justified  or  not  that  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  Is  holding  up  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  subway.  This  is  a  decision 
which  surely  should  not  be  In  the  hands 
of  one  Member  of  Congress.  It  ought  to 
be  decided  by  this  body,  and  by  the  other 
body,  as  a  Congress.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  has  given  us 
that  opportunity  here  this  afternoon.  If 
we  want  the  subway,  if  we  believe  there 
ought  to  be  a  subway,  then  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  indicate  our  desire  that  it 
proceed,  and  that  the  funds  be  made 
available  for  it. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  argument  Is 
that  Congress  will  not  move  on  the  sub- 
way unless  we  get  more  concrete  high- 
ways built  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Well,  I  know  enough  about  my  own  dis- 
trict in  upstate  New  York — in  Albany,  the 
capital  of  New  York  State,  and  in  Sche- 
nectady— that  we  have  Just  about  come 
to  the  end  of  the  road  on  the  amoimt  of 
concrete  that  we  can  successfully  put  In 
metropolitan  areas.  Today,  the  people 
In  Washington  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  objecting  to  more  Interstate 
highways  behig  built  in  their  backyards. 
They  are  objecting  in  Schenectady  and 
in  the  town  of  Guilderland,  and  In  Al- 
bany, and  I  am  sure  they  are  objecting  in 
many  of  your  districts,  too. 

So  let  us  not  make  the  Metro  the  host- 
age of  more  concrete  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  certainly  let  us  not 
make  it  the  hostage  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  I  drive  down  the  George  Wash- 
ington Parkway  each  morning,  and  I 
would  hate  to  see  that  beautiful  Potomac 
vista  damaged  by  the  construction  of 
another  bridge.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
that  temporary  stuff  that  we  have  stana- 
ing  up  there  now,  but  hopefully,  at  least 


It  shows  they  are  not  yet  constructing  the 
bridge  anyway. 

Not  only  should  that  great  Potomac 
vista  not  disappear  in  an  age  of  intense 
mterest  in  our  environment,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  pointed  out, 
but  in  addition,  beautiful  Glover  Park 
will  also  largely  be  destroyed  if  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  built.  You  Just 
cannot  have  a  bridge  without  all  kinds  of 
abutments  to  it,  and  one  of  the  very  beau- 
tiful park  areas  of  this  city,  which  I  have 
enjoyed  off  and  on  for  30  years,  in  des- 
tined to  be  damaged  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed if  that  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
goes  up. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  Metro,  and 
let  us  worry  about  the  highways  later 

on.  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.       

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
however,  I  do  feel  that  we  need  a  bal- 
anced system.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  not  use  the  transit  system  as  a  hos- 
tage for  the  highway  system. 

The  gentleman  made  mention  of  ping- 
pong  diplomacy.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the 
ping-pong  game  that  they  have  been 
playing  with  this  transit  system  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  makes  the  ping-pong 
game  that  they  played  In  Red  China  look 
anemic   by  contrast. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  privileged 
to  be  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time  you  originally  enacted  this 
legislation.  At  the  time  you  were  doing 
that  I  was  working  in  New  York  City, 
a  city  which  is  now  and  has  been  for  a 
good  many  years  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  mass  trai^portation. 

I  have  seen,  as  many  of  you  have  seen 
who  have  visited  New  York  and  who  are 
aware  of  what  is  happening — the  cost 
of  delay  in  developing  an  adequate  mass 
transit  program  witliin  New  York  City 
and  the  cost  and  the  delays  in  develop- 
ing the  commuter  railroad  that  serves 
the  city.  Let  us  not  let  the  people  of 
Washington  suffer  as  the  people  of  New 
York  City  are  suffering. 

I  think  today  we  are  simply  faced 
with  the  problem  of  continuing  a  mass 
transit  program  and  showing  the  coun- 
try and  the  cities  in  this  country  who 
are  struggling  with  mass  transit  that 
we  here  in  the  Congress  are  not  Jiist  talk- 
ing but  that  we  are  doing  something 
about  it  in  our  own  Capital  City. 

That  is  my  only  message — that  we 
should  be  a  pace  setter,  when  we  can  be. 
In  this  coimtry — and  here  is  an  opportu- 
nity, in  the  place  where  we  work — and 
where  many  of  us  live,  to  put  in  and  to 
continue  a  decent  mass  transit  program 
that  you  have  already  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  want  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  urge  that  we 
now  move  on  and  make  this  mass  trsmsit 
system  a  reality. 
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Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendmem . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  bring  ourselves  to  the  point  of 
being  terribly  concerned  with  the  inter- 
nal problems  of  the  Federal  Citj  for, 
after  all,  we  do  have  our  own  district  s — in 
many  cases,  far  away  from  the  Distr  ict  of 
Columbia.  Should  we  not  realize,  how- 
ever, that  this  city  is  a  reflection  i)f  all 
America,  that  it  is  a  symbol  to  all  Amer- 
icans of  the  Government  and  maje;  ty  of 
this  country. 

When  the  Capitol  of  the  United  £  tates 
is  bombed  we  are  appaUed  and  righ  fully 
so,  for  the  symbol  of  this  great  Go  rem- 
ment  has  been  attacked  and  it  is  as  if  all 
Americans  had  been  attacked.  Thi!  city 
has  withstood  the  British,  innumerable 
marches,  protestors,  and  natural  citas- 
trophes,  and  we  all  earnestly  demand  its 
right  to  survive.  In  fact,  we  state  it 
should  not  have  home  rule  for  it  i;  the 
Federal  City  and  far  too  important  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  local  citizenry. 

It  is  time  we  all  realize  that  it  i  >  not 
the  protestors  or  the  local  citizens  that 
endanger  the  city.  Washington  is  in  dan- 
ger of  strangling  to  death  on  the  auto- 
mobile. 

WEishington  has  always  been  a  c:ty  of 
malls  and  parks  and  reflecting  pool  .  We 
become  incensed  over  any  intrusion  on 
this  beauty;  we  galvanize  to  protect  ;hem 
from  assault.  Are  we  now  going  to  i  tand 
by  and  allow  Washington  to  becom ;  the 
city  of  the  automobile  and  air  pollu  ;ion? 

As  we  look  back  on  the  decade  o:  the 
1960's.  I  am  sure  It  would  be  safe  t)  say 
that  It  was  the  era  of  space.  As  usua  this 
Nation,  when  called  upon,  started  from 
scratch  but  in  a  short  time  surpassed 
even  the  greatest  expectations  ol  the 
world's  scientists.  The  will,  support  and 
drive  for  these  accomplishments  were 
nurtured  here  in  this  very  room. 

Now,  as  we  begin  this  new  decade  it  is 
the  wish  of  many  of  us  here  to  mak«  this 
the  era  of  ecologj' — to  accompli!  h  a 
cleaner  America,  a  healthier  America,  an 
America  which  prospers  with  its  people. 
I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  this  [Con- 
gress is  considering  a  record  numb?r  of 
bills  and  resolutions  aimed  at  cleaning  up 
our  environment,  geared  toward  a  safer 
and  saner  America. 

Where  should  this  drive  begin?  It 
should — and  will — begin  here  but,  as  with 
space,  not  just  in  this  room  but  in  this 
city.  Today  we  have  the  opportuni;y  to 
choose  between  concrete  and  green  j  rass, 
noxious  fumes  and  cleaner  air,  cong  jsted 
highways  and  mass  transportation 

Approval  of  the  subway  system  Tj*ould 
be  a  giant  step  toward  cleaner  air, 
greener  grass — beyond  the  Cfpitol 
groimds — and  a  sane  existence  for  hose 
who  live  and  work  around  us.  We  pave 
the  opportiinity  to  make  our  Nation's 
Capital  a  showcase  in  the  fight  against 
pollution — the  focal  point  of  our  Nation's 
challenge  to  pollution.  How  appropriate 
it  would  be — for  the  heart  of  our  goi  'ern- 
ment  to  be  at  the  forefront  in  the  s:  ivlng 
of  the  body  we  know  as  the  United  S  ates. 

If  we  simply  look  at  the  proposed  1  ligh- 


way  plan  for  this  city  we  can  clearly  see 
that  the  greatest  danger  that  Washing- 
ton has  ever  faced  is  coming  from  the 
Congress  itself.  We  already  are  in  the 
position  where  we  cannot  move.  The  en- 
tire U.S.  Government  is  at  the  mercy  of 
some  of  the  worst  traffic  jams  in  urban 
America.  We  have  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  reach  downtown  Washington 
with  any  ease,  resulting  in  business  flow- 
ing to  the  suburbs.  The  ensuing  collapse 
of  the  downtown  area  becomes  ever  more 
apparent  with  each  year. 

If  this  is  truly  the  Capital  of  our  Na- 
tion, should  it  not  also  be  the  pride  of 
our  Nation?  Should  it  not  have  the  best 
transport  system  that  can  be  devised? 
For  if  we  cannot  move  people  in  this 
Federal  City,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to 
solve  the  transportation  problems  of  this 
country? 

Have  you  taken  a  bus  ride  in  this  city 
recently?  Have  you  tried  to  park  in  the 
downtown  area?  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
catch  a  plane  or  train  at  rush  hour? 

We  are  high  on  monuments  but  low  on 
transportation. 

I  implore  you  to  pass  this  amendment 
so  we  can  continue  with  the  subway.  L-et 
us  not  bury  this  beautiful  city  under  more 
and  more  concrete  and  further  contami- 
nate its  already  befouled  air  with  more 
exhaust  fumes. 

We  must  give  this  city  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  We  must  give  It  a 
way  of  life  which  will  be  a  symbol  to  the 
rest  of  our  troubled  cities.  If  we  fall 
here,  we  certainly  have  no  right  whatso- 
ever to  tell  the  rest  of  America  what  to 
do.  If  we  fail  here  we  are  admitting  there 
may  not  be  a  solution  to  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  cities  of  tills  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opp>osition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  GiArMo). 

The  Congress  is  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate more  money  to  finance  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  subway  system.  Let  us 
look  at  the  financial  record. 

When  this  proposal  first  came  before 
the  House,  we  were  told  that  a  23 -mile 
rapid-transit  system  would  cost  us  about 
$400.6  million. 

Four  years  later  we  were  confronted 
with  a  much  more  ambitious  program — a 
98-mile  system,  costing  $2'/2  billion,  with 
the  Federal  Government  financing  two- 
thirds  of  the  project. 

Now  we  find  that  $21,2  billion  figure  has 
gone  up.  On  the  last  day  of  December 
the  transit  authority  directors  reported 
that  construction  costs  have  increased, 
and  the  entire  system  would  probably 
cost  well  over  $3  billion.  I  believe  the 
chairman  now  has  figures  that  indicate 
the  total  cost  of  this  program  Is  going  to 
run  to  probably  $5  billion,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. There  are  going  to  be  more  read- 
justments on  these  figures.  I  think  we  ar  j 
going  to  find  that  this  subway  is  a 
disaster. 

Already  Governor  Mandel  of  my  State 
has  balked  at  releasing  suburban  Mary- 
land's share  of  construction  costs.  The 


reality  is  that  no  city  can  plan  and  con- 
struct a  subway  system,  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  most  of  the  bill. 
The  city  of  Seattle  is  dragging  its  feet' 
Los  Angeles  is  di-agging  its  feet.  San 
Francisco  has  had  financial  problems 
with  its  mass  transit  system. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  cities  that 
have  subways.  New  York  City  has  a  sub- 
way. New  York  is  probably  more  ideally 
situated  for  a  subway  than  Washington 
because  it  is  a  long  narrow  city  where 
people  can  get  to  the  local  subway  easily 
and  go  long  distances.  In  contrast, 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  more  spread  out- 
most of  the  people  in  Washington  will  be 
living  far  from  any  subway  station. 

The  New  York  City  subway  system  was 
built  a  long  time  ago  at  very  little  cost 
and  that  original  cost  of  construction  is 
practically  v?ritten  off.  That  is  the  main 
part  of  the  cost  of  any  subway  system. 
Even  with  a  30-cent  subway  fare,  New 
York  City  csuinot  take  in  enough  revenue 
to  pay  its  operating  exp>enses.  The  sub- 
way is  operating  at  a  $120  million  aimual 
deficit. 

Last  year  Chicago,  with  a  45-cent  fare, 
had  a  $28  million  operating  deficit  on  its 
157-mile  system. 

Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  vio- 
lent crime  on  subways  people  will  be 
afraid  to  ride  Washington's  subways  in 
off  hours.  Once  the  subway  system  is 
built,  you  will  have  problems  getting  peo- 
ple to  ride  it.  The  subway  will  operate  at 
a  deficit  just  as  buses  operate  at  a  deficit. 

New  York  City  depends  on  a  transit 
police  force  of  3,200  men  to  protect  the 
subway  riders  on  its  237-mile  system. 
Since  1965  that  city  has  been  forced  to 
have  a  policeman  on  every  train  and  one 
in  every  subway  station  between  the 
hours  of  8  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  Chicago  has 
204  members  of  its  police  force  perma- 
nently assigned  to  a  transit  task  force. 

The  answer  to  Washington's  transpor- 
tation crisis  is  better  traflQc  manage- 
ment; a  ban  on  cars  in  the  city  to  force 
people  to  ride  the  buses;  a  more  efficient 
bus  system ;  and  the  movement  of  a  large 
number  of  Federal  installations  to  oflBce 
space  outside  the  District  and  not  to 
move  any  more  Federal  activities  into 
the  city.  We  are  trying  to  put  too 
many  angels  on  the  head  of  a  pin. 

This  is  a  great  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  at  a  time  when  we  have  fabulous 
priorities  for  military  construction,  fam- 
ily housing,  water  pollution  control,  help 
for  the  elderly  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed 
out,  the  D.C.  subway  system  is  the  big- 
gest public  works  project  in  history- 
bigger  than  the  SST  and  four  times  the 
cost  of  the  Aswan  Dam. 

We  are  throwing  $5  billion  away  for 
Washington,  D.C,  because  a  lot  of  Con- 
gressmen and  their  staffs  want  to  have 
a  little  extra  convenience.  They  probably 
will  not  use  the  subway,  but  they  think 
other  people  will.  TraflBc  will  decrease 
and  congressional  employees  will  be  able 
to  drive  to  the  capitol  more  quickly.  They 
are  asking  the  people  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  yours  to  pay  for  this 
convenience. 

It  will  cost  the  people  in  my  district 
$12  million,  about  $100  for  every  family. 
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I  ask  them  back  home  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
subway  system  that  is  going  to  be  worth 
that  kind  of  money. 

This  project  will  yield  little  or  no  bene- 
fit to  the  ordinary  person  around  the 
country.  It  is  as  big  a  waste  as  the  SST. 
In  fact,  I  would  call  it  an  xmderground 
SST,  or  if  you  like  a  little  better  allit- 
eration, a  subterranean  SST,  or  we  might 
call  it  an  ST-SST. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  Giaimo 
amendment.  I  support  the  committee 
report  and  the  work  done  by  the  sub- 
committee. It  has  been  well  explained. 
This  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  man  alone 
who  is  holding  this  up.  It  is  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  who 
have  supported  the  gentleman  who  is 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  his  address  to  the 
House  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  will  hear  him  will  agree  with 
him  as  we  will  defeat  the  Giaimo 
amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
years  now  our  committee  has  believed 
that  there  is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway 
system  and  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  in 
our  Capital  City.  In  order  to  meet  the 
tremendous  day-by-day  growth  of  traffic 
the  highway  program  must  be  carried  out 
along  with  the  present  rapid  rail  transit 
system  that  is  now  under  construction. 

Our  committee  reconomended  to  the 
House  in  the  year  1966  that  the  necessary 
money  requested  be  appropriated  to  start 
the  rapid  rail  transit  system  imderway 
and  again  in  the  year  1969  our  committee 
recommended  to  the  House  that  con- 
struction money  be  released  in  order  that 
the  rapid  rail  transit  system  might  go 
under  construction. 

You  will  note  on  page  13  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  is  now  before  this 
committee  that  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  not  approved  at  this 
time  the  request  for  $34,178,000  to  fi- 
nance and  provide  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's share  of  the  current  costs  of  the 
constniction  of  the  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem. The  estimates  submitted  in  House 
document  numbered  92-73  will  be  con- 
sidered at  a  later  date  in  connection  with 
any  future  supplemental  or  along  with 
the  $38,308,000  requested  in  the  regular 
1972  budget  in  anticipation  that  the  cur- 
rent highway-subway  impasse  will  be 
resolved. 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  must  be  complied 
with  by  the  District  ofiBcials  before  our 
committee  can  recommend  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  additional 
amounts  be  appropriated  to  continue 
construction  of  the  rapid  rail  transit 
system.  These  two  acts  set  forth  the 
law  and  this  law  must  be  complied  with 
by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1955  the  Washington  metropolitan 
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area  transportation  study  was  started 
by  the  highway  departments  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  the  cost  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  share  being  $561,000.  Our 
committee  recommended  the  appropri- 
ation of  this  amount  of  money  and  fol- 
lowing a  4-year  study  the  mass  transpor- 
tation survey  was  completed  and  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  survey  involved  both  mass 
transit  and  highways  and  the  most  up- 
to-date  information  and  analysis  meth- 
ods were  used.  The  survey  recommended 
a  balanced  system  of  transportation  con- 
sisting of  highways,  express  buses,  and 
rapid  rail  transit.  The  need  for  a  freeway 
concept  involved  an  all-out  beltway  and 
inner  loop  and  connecting  radials  using 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  free- 
ways for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
this  concept  began  in  the  year  1950  and 
was  included  in  the  survey  completed  in 
the  year  1959. 

There  were  13  elements  composing  the 
freeway  program  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbia  and  the  freeway  projects  were 
set  forth  on  page  971  of  the  hearings 
which  are  now  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  single  element  com- 
posing the  freeway  program  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  was  selected  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  or  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  location  and  aU 
of  the  projects  were  selected  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  and  detailed 
plans  were  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic  here  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  Neither  the  loca- 
tion for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  nor  the 
location  of  any  highway  project  was  se- 
lected by  any  committee  of  this  Congress. 

On  September  15,  1955,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads  pursuant  to  the 
Highway  Act  distributed  urban  mileage. 
In  this  year  of  1955  the  highway  depart- 
ments of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  initiated  system  lay- 
outs in  accordance  with  highway  legis- 
lation. The  freeway  projects  which  are 
set  forth  on  page  971  together  with  the 
number  of  studies  for  each  project  are 
as  follows : 

First.  North  east  freeway.  By  the  way, 
they  have  had  eight  studies  of  this  one 
since  it  was  adopted.  A  study  would  be 
made  and  then  the  project  would  be  filed 
away,  costing  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Second.  The  north  central  freeway, 
six  studies  have  been  made. 

Third.  Palisades  parkway,  six  studies. 

Fourth.  Three  Sisters  bridge,  eight 
studies. 

Fifth.  Fourteenth  Street  Bridge,  staff 
studies. 

Sixth.  Potomac  River  freeway,  eight 
studies. 

Seventh.  South  leg,  seven  studies. 

Eighth.  North  leg,  west,  seven  studies. 

Ninth.  North  leg,  central,  seven  studies. 

Tenth.  Northeast-north  central  free- 
way, eight  studies. 

Eleventh.  North  leg,  east,  six  studies. 

Twelfth.  East  leg,  six  studies. 

Thirteenth.  Intermediate  loop,  five 
studies. 

Since  the  adoption  of  these  projects 
there  have  been  82  studies  made,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $20  million. 


You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  since 
these  projects  were  selected,  there  have 
been  82  studies  made  at  a  cost  of  over 
$20  million.  For  instance,  on  the  Three 
Sisters  bridge  we  have  eight  studies  and 
on  the  Potomac  River  freeway  we  have 
eight  studies.  When  the  footdragging  be- 
gan the  studies  began  and  this  in  the 
main  was  a  system  used  to  stall  the  free- 
way program.  There  were  some  people 
back  in  the  beginning  who  believed  that 
this  was  the  only  method  to  be  used  in 
order  to  force  the  Congress  to  approve 
a  rapid  rail  transit  system  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  All  down  through  the 
years  our  committee  has  been  for  a  rapid 
rail  transit  system  along  with  a  freeway 
system.  Both  systems  have  been  approved 
by  our  committee  and  recommended  to 
Congress  for  years  now  and  both  systems 
must  proceed  together. 

We  begaji  appi-opriating  for  our  free- 
ways in  the  year  1958.  Over  $200  million 
is  now  available  in  Federal  and  District 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia's 
freeway  system.  We  would  recommend 
an  appropriation  to  the  House  and  it 
would  be  approved  and  then  we  would 
have  more  studies,  more  changes,  and 
more  footdragging  thereby  bringing 
about  the  accumulation  of  the  $200  mO- 
lion  which  is  now  available. 

By  virtue  of  delay  and  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  set  forth  in  the  High- 
way Acts  of  1968  and  1970  the  cost  of  the 
freeway  projects  are  in  some  instances 
more  than  double  the  original  amount 
estimated. 

In  the  year  1966  our  committee  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  that  the  rapid 
rail  transit  money  be  appropriated  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  the  National  Capital 
Plarming  Commission.  The  Commission 
approved  the  freeway  program  and  it 
appeared  at  that  time  that  both  systems 
would  finally  be  approved  and  the  free- 
way-rapid transit  impasse  solved. 
Shortly  after  we  recommended  the  re- 
lease of  rapid  transit  money  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Plarming  Commission 
called  another  meeting  and  repudiated 
its  action  which  brought  about  the  re- 
lease of  rapid  transit  money.  A  law  suit 
was  immediately  filed  and  the  freeway 
system  was  again  stopped  and  remained 
in  this  category  until  a  final  judgment 
was  rendered  in  February  1968.  Certain 
requu-ements  were  set  forth  in  this 
judgment  which  had  to  be  complied  with 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  freeway  system. 

For  10  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
1958  and  extending  up  to  the  year  1968, 
when  the  final  order  was  entered  in  the 
district  court,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  the  House  made  every  effort 
possible  to  see  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia complied  with  the  action  taken  on 
September  15,  1955,  when  the  Commis- 
sioner of  PubUc  Roads  distributed  the 
urban  mileage.  All  down  through  the 
years  the  PubUc  Works  Conmiittee  has 
assisted  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
its  highway  program  and  at  all  times 
has  made  every  effort  to  see  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
fully  protected.  After  it  was  clear  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  did  not  intend 
to  construct  the  freeway  program  which 
it  had  requested  and  approved,  the  Pub- 
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lie  Works  Committee  decided  that  in  all 
fairness  to  tlie  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  who  had  relied  upon  the  system 
agreed  upon  in  the  District  of  Coli|mbia 
and  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, brought  forth  the  provision  ip  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968  calling  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  construct  certain 
projects  of  the  freeway  system  which 
the  District  had  approved.  I 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
had  proceeded  on  the  theory  an^  the 
understanding  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  construct  its  project^  and 
these  two  States  then  perfected  t  their 
plans  to  correspond  with  the  exitf  and 
entrances  to  the  District  of  Colutnbia. 
Along  about  this  time  the  Emergency 
Committee  on  the  Transportation  PrisLs 
was  formed.  Statements  were  issued  by 
members  of  this  committee  that  !  there 
would  be  no  more  exits  or  entranced  into 
our  Capital  City.  This  committee^  pro- 
ceeded to  make  every  effort  possible  to 
destroy  the  freeway  system  which  had 
been  approved  and  to  stop  CMistruction 
on  each  and  every  project  in  the  sjfstem. 
Section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  required  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  commence  work  no  lateii  than 
30  days  on  four  projects,  namely: 
First.  The  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
Second.  The  Potomac  River  Fr^ 
Third.  Center  leg  of  the  inner  1 
Fourth.  East  leg  of  the  Inner  looi 
This  section  also  required  the 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
study  the  remainder  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  report  back  to  Congress  no 
later  than  18  months  on  the  results  of 
the  studies.  A  year  went  by  befofe  the 
District  ofQcials  made  any  effort  toi  com- 
ply with  these  mandates  of  the  Congress 
and  then  only  because  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1969  from  the  Committee  on  th^  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  contained  a  proMsion 
that  unless  they  would  indicate  W  let- 
ter from  the  President  that  they  would 
comply  then  there  would  be  no  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  compliance  at  that  time  corisisted 
of  starting  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  un- 
der construction,  commencing  engineer- 
ing work  on  the  Potomac  River  Fr^way. 
continuing  construction  on  the  center 
leg  of  the  Inner  loop,  and  advertising  and 
receiving  bids  on  the  first  sectionbf  the 
east  leg  of  the  inner  loop.  The  District 
of  Columbia  had  60  days  to  award  i  con- 
tract on  this  latter  program  but  refused 
to  do  so  before  a  suit  had  been  fljled  in 
court.  The  suit  however  in  no  way  pre- 
vented the  District  from  awarding  that 
contract  in  those  60  days.  ' 

The  studies  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  riecom- 
mended  a  route  for  the  extension  bf  the 
east  leg  of  the  inner  loop  which  jwould 
have  extended  right  through  thfe  Na- 
tional Arboretum  and  forced  a  cjhange 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  east  leg  {which 
had  already  been  directed  by  the  act. 
The  east  leg  therefore  represented  a 
maze  of  noncompliance  with  th0  1968 
act.  The  suggestion  of  going  through  the 
National  Arboretum  was  premeditated, 
of  course,  and  brought  about  hundreds  of 
letters  from  fine  women  throughout  this 
country  objecting  to  extending  thd  free- 
way system  through  the  National  Arbo- 
retum. Those  who  had  made  ud  their 


minds  to  stop  the  freeway  system  in  the 
I>istrict  of  Columbia  knew  this,  of  course, 
and  decided  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  a  proposal  was  fraudulent, 
it  might  to  some  extent  place  them  in  a 
position  of  being  able  to  say  that  they 
were  complying  with  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968. 

When  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  recommendations  came  to  the 
Congress  they  were  in  complete  disagree- 
ment with  the  District  of  Columbia 
recommendations  and  neither  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  nor  the  Department  of 
Transportation  had  even  discussed  their 
proposals  with  the  States  of  Maryland 
or  Virginia.  In  fact  the  council  of  gov- 
ernments which  must  be  consulted  on 
these  projects  had  rejected  the  District's 
plan  in  early  1969. 

The  1970  Highway  Act  in  section  129 
has  simply  allowed  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 12  months  from  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  on  December  31,  1970 
to  further  study  the  East  Leg,  the  North 
Leg,  the  North  Central  Freeway,  and  the 
Northeast  Freeway.  Over  4  months  of 
that  12  month  period  has  elapsed  and 
the  District  has  not  as  yet  begun  these 
studies. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  will  ever 
be  compliance  with  the  law  until  botli 
the  District  Government  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  are  first  of 
aU  in  agreement  and  secondly  move  for- 
ward aggressively  in  building  this  high- 
way system. 

The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  freeway  system  and 
is  being  held  up  by  action  in  the  courts. 
President  Nixon  in  his  letter  to  me  of 
August  12.  1769.  stated  that  he  had  "di- 
rected the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  Corporation  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  vigoroasly 
defend  any  law  siiits  which  may  be  filed 
to  thwart  the  continuation  of  the  proj- 
ects called  for  by  the  act."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  just  who  is  in  charge 
because  there  are  four  sets  of  legal  coun- 
sels— the  Corporation  Coimsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Counsel  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  the 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  finally  that  of  the  Attorney 
General.  At  this  time  they  are  appar- 
ently at  odds  with  each  other  as  to  how 
to  proceed. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia recommended  that  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  1969  case  be  appealed. 
This  decision  upheld  the  1968  Highway 
Act  by  providing  that  a  design  hearing 
must  be  held.  Notwithstanding  that  this 
appeal  was  recommended  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  District 
officials  refased  to  appeal  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  state  that  President  Nixon  has 
carried  out  every  commitment  that  he 
has  made  concerning  the  freeway-rapid 
rail  transit  impasse  and  if  the  District 
officials  and  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  had  listened  to 
him,  we  would  no  longer  have  the  pres- 
ent rapid  rail  transit-freeway  impasse. 

A  contract  was  let  for  construction 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  con- 
struction started  in  August  of  1969.  Prior 


to  the  letting  of  the  contract  a  group 
of  people  appeared  before  the  city  coun- 
cil. At  the  time  that  this  matter  was 
under  dircussion.  a  general  disturbance 
took  place  with  ashtrays  thrown  at  the 
members  of  the  city  council  and  with 
a  number  of  arrests  made.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  will  recEill  that  a  subpena 
was  issued  and  served  on  me  following 
the  arrests  of  a  number  of  people  who 
for  years  now  have  violated  every  law 
attempting  to  stop  the  freeway  system 
from  going  under  construction  and  ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers  some  of 
those  arrested  were  demanding  that  I 
appear  at  the  time  they  were  to  be  tried 
to  explain  just  why  it  was  that  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968  must  be  complied 
with. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
tran^ired  at  the  time  I  presented  the 
subpena  to  the  House.  Of  course,  the 
House  refused  to  recognize  the  subpena 
and  the  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and  1970 
are  still  the  law  and  must  be  complied 
with  by  the  District  of  Columbia  offlciala. 
Both  freeways  and  rapid  transit  must 
proceed  together. 

During  the  year  that  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  was  under  construction  from 
time  to  time  a  group  of  people  t*- 
peared  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  causing  trouble  and  making  every 
effort  to  stop  the  contractor  from  oon- 
stiu:ting  this  bridge.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
had  to  be  called  to  maintain  order 
and  during  the  disorders  a  trailer  con- 
taining valuable  tools  and  equipment 
was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  with  the 
damage  amounting  to  nearly  $100,000. 
Other  incidents  took  place  on  the  river 
at  the  bridge  construction  site  whicb 
caused  the  contractor  difficulty  ana 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  proceed 
with  bridge  construction. 

The  suit  instituted  in  Federal  court  in 
1969  brought  forth  an  order  from  the 
court  that  a  design  hearing  must  be  held 
by  the  Ettstrict  of  Columbia  on  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  project.  The  question  of 
the  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  its  legality 
was  no  longer  an  issue,  but  the  court  held 
that  a  design  hearing  must  be  held  be- 
fore construction  could  proceed,  there- 
fore, the  order  stopped  construction  on 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  project.  In 
November  and  December  of  1970.  design 
hearings  were  held  and  were  completed 
finally  on  December  16,  1970.  Now,  some 
4  months  later,  the  bridge  is  still  not 
under  construction  and  nothing  has  re- 
sulted from  the  design  hearings  held 
except  the  fact  that  someone  suggested 
that  an  81-foot  model  be  constructed  to 
back  up  the  position  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. A  contract  was  let  for  the  81- 
f oot  model  and  according  to  my  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  several  days  ago  the 
model  while  under  construction  broke 
and  it  will  require  several  months  before 
the  model  will  be  completed  and  used. 
Here  again  we  have  nothing  but  deceit 
and  footdragging,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  District  of  Columbia  today  is  pay- 
ing the  contractor  on  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  contract,  $500  per  day  damages. 
The  amount  is  based  on  a  30-day  month 
and  this  totals  $15,000  per  month.  This 
money  has  been  paid  consistently  since 
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the  bridge  job  was  stopped,  and  will 
continue  on  into  the  future  until  con- 
struction begins  on  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  reason 
you  have  not  read  about  this  in  the  news- 
papers or  heard  it  discussed  on  tele- 
vision or  radio.  This  is  very  similar  to  a 
lot  of  other  things  that  have  transpired 
during  this  rapid  rail  transit  impasse. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard 
quite  a  bit  about  the  Importance  of  re- 
leasing the  $34,178,000  and  just  what  will 
transpire  unless  this  takes  place.  We 
have  heard  very  little  about  the  fact  that 
the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Authority  has  within  the  last  3 
weeks  invested  more  than  $106  million  in 
funds  not  needed  immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  should 
take  a  look  and  see  just  what  position  the 
rapid  rail  tianslt  system  is  in  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  $2y2  billion  authorized 
and  the  98-mile  system  now  under  con- 
struction. 

In  the  year  1963  the  bill  which  was 
brought  to  the  House  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  rapid  rail  transit  system 
for  the  city  of  Washington  was  recom- 
mitted due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  system  and  answers 
concerning  where  the  money  would  come 
from  were  not  answered  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereby  the  bill  was  sent 
back  to  committee. 

In  the  year  1965  another  transporta- 
tion act  was  brought  to  the  House  and 
here  we  had  a  request  for  a  25-mlle  sys- 
tem to  cost  $431  million,  to  be  constructed 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Fifty  million  dollars  of  the 
total  amount  was  to  come  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $100  million  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  balance  to 
be  obtained  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds. 

No  construction  was  started  imder  the 
authorization  of  1965  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  Transportation  Act  of  1969  was 
enacted  that  we  finally  had  construction 
beginning  on  a  rapid  rail  transit  system 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  The  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1969  provided  for  98 
miles  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  billion;  $1,147,044,- 
000  would  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  grants  and  $216,500,000 
would  come  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  seven  jurisdictions  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  would  pay  $357  million  for 
construction  of  the  98-mile  system  and 
the  balance  of  $835  million  would  be  in 
bonds  to  be  issued  and  thereby  retired 
out  of  fmids  from  the  fare  box. 

Beginning  several  years  ago  our  com- 
mittee has  maintained  that  the  98-mlle 
system  could  not  be  constructed  for  $2.5 
billion.  I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  98-mile  system 
will  cost  at  least  $4  billion  and  may  cost 
$5  billion.  Each  year  when  the  officials 
appeared  to  testify  on  construction  ap- 
propriations we  inquired  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  still  maintained  that  the  98 
miles  could  be  constructed  for  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Each  time  the  answer  was  yes. 

Since  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
supplemental  hearings  last  fall  the  offl- 
cials  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  upon  being  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  $2.5  biUion  figure 


finally  admitted  that  the  98-mile  system 
could  not  be  constructed  for  $2.5  billion. 
They  said  then  that  it  would  cost  $480 
million  more  than  anticipated  to  con- 
struct the  98-mile  system. 

About  1  year  ago  the  bankers  and  the 
brokers  in  this  country  indicated  that 
they  would  not  purchase  the  $835  mil- 
lion in  bonds  when  issued  which  were  to 
be  retired  out  of  the  fare  box.  They  stated 
that  some  system  to  guarantee  payment 
of  the  bonds  must  be  placed  into  effect. 
We  have  maintained  on  our  committee 
on  appropriations  for  years  that  rapid 
rail  transit  bonds  cannot  be  retired  out  of 
the  fare  box  and  this  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  all  other  communities  operat- 
ing a  rapid  rail  transit  system. 

A  bill  is  now  being  prepared  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
Congress  providing  for  additional  au- 
thorization for  rapid  rail  transit  con- 
struction. The  total  cost  according  to  the 
officials  of  the  Washington  Metropohtan 
Area  Transit  Authority  will  be  $2,980.- 
200.000;  $1,147,044,000  will  be  in  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Dis- 
trict o.  Columbia  share  of  the  new  bill 
which  will  be  presented  will  call  for  $269,- 
700,000  instead  of  $216  million.  The  Vir- 
ginia jurisdictions  must  pay  undei  the 
new  bill  $204,900,000  instead  of  $150  mil- 
lion. The  Mainland  jurisdictions  will  im- 
der the  new  bill  pay  $248,900,000  instead 
of  $197  million.  Now  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Instead  of  $835  million  in 
bonds  we  will  have  $900  million  in  bonds 
plus  $300  million  in  bonds,  with  the  $300 
million  converted  to  a  taxable  issue.  The 
Federal  Government  would  guarantee 
payment  of  the  bonds  and  this  is  the 
provision  that  the  bankers  and  the  brok- 
ers in  this  country  are  insisting  upon. 

The  rapid  rail  transit  system  here  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  is  the  largest  single 
public  works  project  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Manhat- 
tan project  during  World  War  II  cost  $l 
ballon.  No  single  public  works  project  in 
the  TVA  or  in  any  of  our  space  programs 
cost  anywhere  near  $2.5  billion  or  $2,980,- 
200,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  check  you 
will  find  that  this  is  the  largest  single 
public  works  project  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Even  the  Aswan  Dam  project  only 
cost  $1,200  million. 

The  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and  1970 
must  be  complied  with  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  officials  and  both  rapid  rail 
transit  and  the  freeway  system  must  pro- 
ceed together.  Further  delays  and  foot- 
dragging  will  not  be  accepted  and  such 
action  can,  if  continued  endanger  com- 
pletion of  the  rapid  rail  trancit  system. 

As  I  have  explained.  Mr.  Chairman, 
additional  amounts  are  now  to  be  re- 
quested for  the  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem and  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
approve  of  legislation  which  places  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  position  of 
guaranteeing  payment  of  rapid  rail 
transit  bonds. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  $34,- 
178,000  comes  as  a  request  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  does  not  mean 
that  we  will  not  reconsider  appropriating 
this  amount  during  the  hearings  on  the 
regular  bill  ior  the  fiscal  year  of  1972 


for  the  District  of  Columbia  budget 
wherein  we  have  a  request  for  $38,308,000 
for  the  regular  1972  fiscal  year  payment. 
Our  committee  on  appropriations  has 
been  in  good  faith  at  all  times  and  we  in- 
tend to  remain  in  this  position.  We  want 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  we  can 
recommend  to  the  House  that  the  $34,- 
178,000  along  with  the  $38,308,000  be  ap- 
propriated together  with  all  additional 
amounts  necessary  to  complete  construc- 
tion on  the  rapid  rail  transit  system. 
Construction  work  on  the  Three  Sisters 
bridge  must  begin  and  the  provisions  set 
forth  under  the  Highway  Acts  of  1968 
and  1970  must  be  complied  with  in  full  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  rapid  rail- 
freeway  impasse,  I  incorporate  herewith 
a  portion  of  the  hearings  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  beginning  on  page  970. 
That  portion  of  the  hearings  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Statement  of  Chaibman  Natchek  on  High- 
WAY-SuBWAT  Impasse 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  witnesses,  I 
have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  make  re- 
RardSng  the  current  situation  as  far  as  the 
Highway-subway  Impasse  Is  concerned. 

For  years  now  otir  committee  has  be- 
lieved that  there  Is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway 
system  and  a  rapid  raU  transit  system  In  o\ir 
Capital  City.  In  order  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous day  by  day  growth  of  traffic,  the 
highway  program  must  be  carried  out  along 
with  the  present  rapid  rail  transit  system 
that  Is  now  under  consideration. 

HISTORY    OF    HIGHWAY    PROGRAM 

In  the  year  1948  we  had  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transportation  Study 
which  was  made  at  a  cost  of  $505,000  by  the 
hlghvray  departments  of  Maryland.  VlrglnU, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1960,  we 
had  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  In  1952.  we  had  the 
Highway  Improvement  Program  by  the  high- 
way departments  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1955,  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transportation  Study  was  made  by  the  high- 
way departments  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  cost  was 
$561,000.  I  recommended  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibla  Budget 
that  the  District's  share  for  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Survey  be  paid.  The  4-year  study 
was  completed  In  1969  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  study  was 
designated  as  the  Mass  Transportation  Sur- 
vey. This  survey  Involved  both  mass 
transit  and  highways  and  the  most  up  to 
date  Information  and  analysis  methods 
were  used.  The  survey  recommended  a  bal- 
anced system  of  transportation  consisting 
of  highways,  express  buses,  and  rapid  rail 
transit.  The  survey  recommended  that  as  a 
first  step  the  regulation  of  the  existing  pri- 
vately owned  bus  carriers  should  be  unified 
and  centraUzed  on  a  regional  basis.  The  need 
for  a  freeway  concept  Involving  an  all-out 
beltway  and  Inner  loop  and  connecting  ra- 
dlals  was  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  In  1950. 

NUMBER    OF    STUDIES    OF    FREEWAY    PROJECTS 

On  September  16,  1955,  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Roads  pursuant  to  the  Highway 
Act  distributed  xirban  mileage.  In  the  year 
1955  the  highway  departments  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Ini- 
tiated system  layouts  In  accordance  with 
highway  legislation.  The  freeway  projects 
adopted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  were: 
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1 .  Northeast  Freeway. 

By  the  way,  they  have  had  eight 
of  this   one  since  It  was  adopted.   A 
would  be  made  and  then  the  project 
be  filed  away,  costing  thousands  upon 
sands  of  dollars. 

No.    2,    the    North    Central    Freeway 
studies  have  been  made. 

No.  3,  Palisades  Parkway,  six  studies. 

No.  4,  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  eight  studies 

No.  6,  14th  Street  Bridge,  staff  stue^es 

No.     6,    Potomac     River    Freeway 
studies. 

No.  7.  south  leg,  seven  studies. 

No.  8,  north  leg,  west,  seven  studies. 

No.  9,  north  leg,  central,  seven  studied 

No.   10,  Northeast-North  Central 
eight  studies. 

No.  11,  north  leg.  east,  six  studies. 

No.  12,  east  leg,  six  studies. 

No.  13.  Intermediate  Loop,  five  stutiles 

Since  the  adoption  of  these  projecti 
have  been  82  studies  made,  at  a  cost 
»20  mlUion. 

SELECTION  OF  ELEMENTS  COMPOSING  FR^WAT 
PROGRAM 

The  13  elements  composing  the  fieeway 
program  were  not  selected  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  or  the  Appropriations  Subcom 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget 
These  projects,  which  compose  the  fi  eeway 
system,  were  selected  by  the  District  oiBclals 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  Trafqc,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  highway  programs  for  the  State  kit  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  Maryland  since  1955 
were  planned  with  the  understandlni ;  that 
the  approved  Interstate  highway  proJ<  cts  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  b^  con- 
structed. 

Of  the  $20  million  Invested  in  plaiis  and 
specifications  over  $10  million  of  this  a:  nount 
was  expended  for  plans  which  will  nejver  be 
used. 
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FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  FREEWAY  SYSTEM 

Beginning  in  the  year  1958  we  start  >d 
proprlatlng  funds  for  the  freeway  system 
the  District  of  Columbia.  On  Decem^r 
1965,  there  was  a  balance  available  of 
200.691   composed   of  $20,927,305   in 
of  Colimibia  funds  and  $161,273,385  i 
eral  funds.  At  the  present  time  we  haije 
$200  million  available  for  the  freewaj 
ecta.  Time  after  time  when  funds  were 
prlated  for  projects  the  plans  were  dls^rded 
and  filed  away. 

Beginning  in  the  year  1961  we  called 
tlon  to  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  the 
and  the  stalling  each  of  the  freeway  p:  ojects 
would,  when  completed,  cost  considerably 
more  than  when  approved,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Increase  was  not  necessary.  The 
freeway  projects  will,  when  completed,  cost 
millions  of  dollars  more  by  virtue  of  t  ie  de- 
lay and  the  Impasse  that  exists  at  thli   time. 

In  our  freeway  program  for  fiscal  ye«  r  1963 
we  were  to  expend  $47.8  million  and  instead 
only  $35.5  million  was  expended. 

For  fiscal  year  1964  the  sum  of  $45^ 
lion  was  to  be  expended,  and  only  $25 
lion  was  expended.  For  fiscal  year  1 
avun  of  $69.5  million  was  to  be  expendfd 
only  $18.3  million  was  expended.  For 
year  1966  the  sum  of  $82.4  million  waj 
exp>ended  and  during  the  first  6  months 
$8.3  million  wsis  expended. 

STUDIES   OF   FREEWAY   PROJECTS 

Eight  Studies  have  been  made  of  the 
Sisters  Bridge  beginning  In  1953  and  eitend- 
Ing  through  1965.  The  Potomac  River  Free- 
way has  had  eight  studies.  Beginning  Ij  1950 
and  extending  through  1966  studies  were 
made  for  this  project.  Prom  1952  through 
1966  seven  studies  were  made  of  the  south 
leg  and  the  north  leg  has  been  studied  seven 
times.    The    north    central    has    bad    seven 
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studies  beginning  In  1955  and  extending 
through  1966.  Eight  studies  costing  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  made  of  the 
Northeast — North  Central  Freeway  from  1946 
through  1966.  Numerous  studies  have  been 
made  of  all  of  the  other  projects  and  in  most 
instances  studies  were  inaugiu-ated  and  used 
to  stall  the  projects  and  were  not  necessary. 

RELEASE  OF  RAPID  TRANSIT  MONEY  IN   1966 

In  1966  our  committee  recommended  that 
the  rapid  rail  transit  money  be  appropriated 
following  the  action  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  The  Commission  ap- 
proved the  freeway  program  and  it  appeared 
at  that  time  that  both  systems  would  finally 
be  approved  and  the  existing  Impasse  solved. 
Shortly  after  we  recommended  the  release  of 
rapid  transit  money  the  National  CapltcJ 
Planning  Commission  called  another  meet- 
ing and  repudiated  its  action  which  brought 
about  the  release  of  rapid  transit  money.  A 
lawsuit  was  immediately  filed  and  this  suit 
stopped  the  freeway  system  with  a  judgment 
rendered  in  February  1968. 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACTS  OF  1968  AND   1970 

At  this  time  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  brought  out  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  I  Insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  that 
portion  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  pertaining  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(Excerpt  from  Public  Law  90-495,  pp.  13 
and  14] 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  or  any  court  decision  or 
administrative  action  to  the  contrary,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall. 
In  addition  to  those  routes  already  under 
construction,  construct  all  routes  on  the  In- 
terstate System  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  set  forth  in  the  document  entitled 
"1968  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  In  the  District  of  Columbia" 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with,  and  as  a  part  of.  "The 
1968  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate" 
printed  as  House  Document  Numbered  199, 
Ninetieth  Congress.  Such  construction,  shall 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  and  shall 
be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  com- 
mence work  en  the  following  projects: 

( 1 )  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  1-266  ( section 
Bl  toB2K 

(2)  Potomac  River  Freeway,  1-266  (section 
B2  to  B4 ) . 

(3)  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  1-95 
( section  A6  to  C4 ) ,  terminating  at  New  York 
Avenue. 

(4)  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop.  1-295  (sec- 
tion CI  to  C4),  terminating  at  Bladensburg 
Rr;ad. 

(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  study  those  projects  en  the  Interstate 
System  set  forth  In  "The  1968  Interstate 
System  Cost  Estimate",  House  Document 
Numbered  199,  Ninetieth  Congress,  within 
the  District  cf  Colum'jla  which  are  not  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (b)  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  18  mcnths  after  the 
diite  of  enactment  cf  this  section  their  ibc- 
ommendaticns  with  respect  to  such  projects 
Including  any  recommended  alternative 
routes  or  plans,  and  If  no  such  recommen- 
dations are  submitted  within  such  18-month 
period  then  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  construct  such  routes,  as  soon 


as  possible  thereafter,  as  required  by  sub- 
section(a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  have  its  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  approved  under  section 
106  or  117  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
jia  may.  In  connection  with  the  acquisition 
kjI  real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  any  Federal-aid  highway  project,  provide 
the  payments  and  services  described  in  sec- 
llcns  505,  506,  507,  and  508  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
real  property  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Interior  in  exchange  cr  as  replace- 
ment for  park,  parkway,  and  playground 
lands  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  public  purpose  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  May  20,  1932  (47  Stat.  161;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  8-115)  and  the  Commissioner  Is 
further  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  United 
States  title  to  property  so  acquired. 

(f)  Payments  are  authorized  to  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  received  by  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Interior,  in  lieu  of  property 
transferred  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section.  The  amotmt  cf  such  payment 
shall  represent  the  cost  to  the  Secretary  of 
tl.e  Interior  of  acquiring  real  property  suit- 
able for  replacement  of  the  property  so  trans- 
ferred as  agreed  upon  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  head  of  said  agency  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  acquiring  of  the  re- 
placement   property. 


Mr.  Natcher.  The  portion  of  the  Federal- 
.\\a  Highway  Act  of  1970  pertaining  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  as  follows : 

(Excerpt  from  Public  Law  91-605, 
pp.  18  and  19] 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBL* 

Sec.  129.  (a)  In  the  case  of  the  following 
routes  on  the  Interstate  System  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  authorized  for  construc- 
tion by  section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  restudy  such  projects  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion their  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  projects,  Including  any  alternative 
routes  or  plans : 

(1)  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  beginning 
at  Bladensburg  Road,  1-295  (sees.  C4.1  to 
C6). 

(2)  North  Central  and  Northeast  Freeways, 
1-95  (sees.  C7  to  C13)  and  I-70S  (sees.  CI 
to  C2). 

(b)  The  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  study  the  project  for  the  North 
Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  from  point  A3.3  on 
1-66  to  point  C7  on  1-95,  as  designated  in  the 
"1968  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Completion 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", and  shall  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  their  recommenda- 
tions virlth  respect  to  such  project  including 
any  recommended  alternative  routes  or  plans. 

MERCHANTS    IN    FAVOR    OF   BALANCED 
TRANSPORTATION     SYSTEM 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  majority  of 
the  merchants  In  our  Capital  City  are  in 
favor  of  a  balanced  system  of  transportation 
and  have  offered  at  every  opportunity  to 
help  solve  the  impasse  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  On  December  11,  1970,  appeared 
an  article  In  one  of  otir  local  newspapers 
entitled  "Merchants  Push  City  Freeways." 
This  article  is  as  follows : 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   11,  1970] 

Merchants  Push  CrrY  Freeways — Criticize 

Mayor.   Ask   Nixon's   Aid 

(By  Philip  A.  McCombs) 

Washington's  business  leaders  Joined  to- 
gether yesterday  to  give  strong  new  public 
support  for  the  entire  system  of  proposed 
freeways  for  Washington.  Including  the  em- 
battled North  Central  Freeway. 

The  businessmen  called  on  President  Nixon 
to  bring  city  officials  who  are  opposed  to 
some  freeway  projects  together  with  con- 
gressional freeway  advocates  to  resolve  their 
long-standing  differences. 

They  blamed  the  Mayor  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment for  stalling  on  freeway  building 
here  and  thus  threatening  congressional 
funding  of  subway  money  and  other  city 
revenue.  The  Mayor's  office  had  no  comment 
yesterday  on  the  charge. 

Tne  businessmen,  representing  hundreds 
of  business  leaders  In  the  District,  were  con- 
vened by  Miles  L.  Colean  of  the  Federal  City 
Council.  The  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of 
Realtors,  the  District  of  Columbia  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Washington  Savings  & 
Loan  League  were  also  among  those  repre- 
sented. 

They  acted  yesterday  after  It  had  been 
learned  that  a  compromise  may  be  reached 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  would  delay  a  congros- 
»lonal  order  to  build  the  North  Central  Free- 
way at  least  another  year. 

The  businessmen  predicted  that  Washing- 
ton would  "die"  economically  within  a  decade 
unless  all  the  freeways  are  built,  and  said  In- 
nerclty  residents  would  be  the  primary  vic- 
tims. 

"We  would  like  the  President  to  do  what  he 
did  a  year  ago,"  Colean  said.  'That  Is,  call 
together  the  people  downtown  and  on  the 
Hill  and  come  to  an  understanding  so  that 
roads  can  be  built  and  subway  funds  re- 
leased." 

The  businessmen  said  they  support  the 
pending  House  version  of  the  Highway  Act 
of  1970,  which  would  require  construction  of 
the  freeways,  and  a  rider  placed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill  November  23 
that  would  withhold  $15  million  in  city 
revenue  until  It  compiles  fully  with  present 
and  pending  highway  legislation. 

Sources  on  Capitol  Hill  reported  yesterday 
that  a  possible  compromise  on  the  House 
bill,  now  in  a  Joint  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  could  stall  the  construction 
of  North  Central  for  another  year  while  ad- 
ditional studies  are  made. 

President  Nixon's  support  for  building  the 
controversial  Three  Sisters  Bridge  last  year 
forced  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  to  go 
ahead  with  the  bridge  despite  widespread 
community  opposition.  (Construction  has 
now  been  suspended  by  a  court  order.) 

That  action  also  freed  money  that  per- 
mitted work  to  get  underway  on  the  city's 
subway  system.  Representative  William  H. 
Natcher,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Approprlatlous 
Subcommittee  had  been  holding  up  the 
funds  until  the  roadwork  began. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  at 
Watcher's  request,  is  now  refusing  to  grant 
134.2  million  to  conOnue  building  the  sub- 
way system  until  the  city  complies  with 
present  highway  legislation. 

The  businessmen  were  all  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  which 
has  been  actively  supporting  both  subways 
and  freeways  for  Washington  since  the  mld- 
1950's.  It  had  not  made  a  public  plea  for  more 
freeways  for  some  time,  however,  and  had 
never  criticized  the  Mayor. 

Present  at  yesterday's  press  conference  were 
Yates  Cook,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Pe<leral  City  Council;  Richard  E.  Steen,  Knox 
Banner,  and  Robert  Gray,  officers  of  Down- 
town Progress:  John  W.  Gill  of  the  Washing- 
ten  Board  of  Realtors;  Thomas  P.  McLachen, 
and  Charles  Coon  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 


ington Board  of  Trade;  Theodore  R.  Hagans, 
Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Thorton  W.  Owen  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Savings  &  Loan 
League;  and  John  D.  Thompson  of  Vljon 
Realty  Co. 

Colean  said  the  group  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  highway  lobby.  Most  of  the  men 
talked  of  a  "balanced  transportation  system," 
a  phrase  used  by  President  Nixon  when  he 
brought  pressure  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  to  get  started  on  freeways 
last  year. 

Thompson,  a  housing  consultant,  prepared 
a  recent  study  saying  that  65  families  would 
be  displaced  by  the  proposed  North  Central 
Freeway. 

He  said  a  freeway  plan  for  the  city  could 
only  go  forward  In  conjunction  with  prepara- 
tion of  adequate  housing  for  displaced  per- 
sons. Others  present  at  the  conference 
agreed. 

Thompson  said  interviews  wiih  families 
who  would  be  displaced  by  the  freeway  re- 
vealed that  they  don't  mind  moving  if  they 
can  live  nearby  and  If  adequate  housing  Is 
ready. 

president's  letter 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
not  been  in  compliance  with  the  1968  High- 
way Act  at  any  time  since  passage  of  the  act. 
Prom  August  1968.  until  August  1969,  the 
District  government's  position  was  simply 
outright  refusal  to  comply  with  the  act.  If 
the  District  officials  had  listened  to  President 
Nixon  and  carried  out  the  advice  given  to 
them  by  the  President  we  would  have  solved 
this  Impasse  over  freeways  and  rapid  transit 
many  months  ago.  President  Nixon  has  car- 
ried out  every  commitment  that  he  made 
concerning  this  matter.  On  August  12,  1969. 
President  Nixon  directed  a  letter  to  me  con- 
cerning the  rapid  rail  transit-freeway  Im- 
passe. A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  Inserted  In  the 
record  at  this  point. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  August  12. 1969. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  H.  Natcher, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Your  diligent  efforts  through 
the  years  to  insure  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  enjoy  a  balanced  transportation 
system  are  very  much  appreciated  by  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  Capital  City.  As  you  know,  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  my  desire  that  a  fair  and 
effective  settlement  of  the  Issues  Involved 
In  the  transportation  controversy  be  reached 
to  serve  the  interests  of  all  those  concerned — 
centr.il  city  dwellers,  suburbanlteE.  Fhopp?rs, 
employees,  and  visitors.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  those  steps  necessary  for  a  fair  and  ef- 
fective settlement  have  been  taken. 

The  City  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  now  voted  In  favor  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  complete  the  requirements  of  a  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  directed  the  Department  of 
Highways  to  Implement  Immediately  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  directed  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  to  rescind  the  letter 
of  his  predecessor  dated  January  17,  1969, 
thus  placing  these  projects  back  Into  the 
Interstate  System.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  has  been  directed  to 
work  closely  with  the  Highway  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  order  to  con- 
tinue work  until  completion  of  all  projects 
and  the  study  called  for  In  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  I  trust  that  these  ac- 
tions will  fulfill  the  criteria  which  you  set 
forth  In  your  statement  of  August  11,  1969. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  Is 
firmly  committed  to  completion  of  these 
projects  as  the  Federal  Aid  Hlghvray  Act  of 
1968  provides.  I  Join  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia government  In  that  commitment,  and  I 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  vigorously  defend 
any  lawsuits  which  may  be  filed  to  thwart 
the  continuation  of  the  projects  called  for 
by  the  act. 

A  balanced  transportation  system  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  that  this 
evidence  of  tangible  progress  would  permit 
us  to  assure  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  your  subcommittee  will  be 
m  a  position  to  approve  the  $18,737,000  de- 
leted  from  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  together  with  the  $21,586,000  In  the  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  fiscal  year  1970. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

RICHAXD    NiXOK. 
NEWSPAPER    articles    AND    EDITORIALS 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  two  leading  newspapers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  years 
now  maintained  that  we  must  have  a  bal- 
anced system  of  transportation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  that  both  freeways  and 
a  rapid  transit  system  mtist  be  constructed. 
On  June  20,  1968,  an  editorial  entitled  "Free- 
way Mandate"  appeared  In  the  Evening  Star. 
This  editorial  is  Inserted  In  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  June  20,  1968] 

Freeway  Mandate 

(Editorial) 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  had  a 
choice  of  two  legislative  approaches  In  mak- 
ing good  Its  promise  to  end  the  tuiconscion- 
able  stalemate  over  Washington  area  free- 
ways. 

One  possible  avenue  was  to  direct  the  com- 
pletion of  the  District's  long-delayed  freeway 
program  in  a  bill  limited  to  that  single  pur- 
pose. Instead,  the  committee  has  chosen  to 
Incorporate  this  necessary  congressional 
mandate  as  a  part  of  the  national  Interstate 
highway  legislation,  which  commands  a  high 
priority  for  passage  in  this  session.  That  de- 
cision was  the  right  one. 

For  it  is  amply  clear  by  now  that  the  only 
hope  of  reviving  the  District's  deadlocked 
rropram  rests  with  Congress.  The  various 
Federal  and  city  agencies  which  should  have 
moved  District  freeways  ahead  through  nor- 
mal administrative  processes  have  demon- 
strated their  Inability  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the 
opponents  of  urban  freevimys  have  thwarted 
this  process  by  keeping  freeway  decisions  In 
a  state  of  chaos.  By  Including  Its  mandate  in 
the  national  highway  bill,  the  House  com- 
mittee has  assured  that  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation win  finally  receive  from  Congress  the 
attention  It  deserves.  That  assurance  simply 
would  not  have  existed  In  the  case  of  a  purely 
local  bin. 

Fortunately,  the  legislation  also  proposes, 
on  a  national  basis,  liberal  expansions  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  famUles  and  businesses 
displaced  by  freeways.  These  provisions  are 
urgently  needed.  If  enacted,  they  should 
eliminate  one  of  the  major  points  of  freeway 
contention  in  the  District. 

There  are  reports  that  the  committee's 
strongly  worded  directive  on  the  District,  re- 
quiring that  a  cohesive  freeway  system  be 
completed,  may  encounter  difficulty  when  the 
bUl  reaches  the  Senate.  If  so,  that  problem 
will  have  to  be  faced  when  It  arises. 

It  may  npt  arise  at  all.  however.  If  the  real 
facts  of  this  controversy  are  fully  clarified  In 
the  House.  The  specific  projects  which  the 
House  bin  sanctions  are  vital  to  the  city 
They  comprise  a  modest  network  of  roads, 
designed  simply  to  complement  the  region's 
proposed  rail  transit  system.  A  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  as  to  planning  details 
is  required,  as  the  committee  no  doubt  will 
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explain  In   Its  report.  But  there  shou^ 
no  cxjnapromlfle  whatever  In  a  flrm 
by  Congress  that  the  freeway  program 
ceed  without  further  delay. 
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Mr.  Natchis.  On  June  21,  1968,  an  edli  ortal 

appeared  In  the  Washington  Poet  entitled 

"DC.   Freeway    Network."    This    editorial    Is 

Inserted  In  the  reconl  at  this  point.      j 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  21,  lieS] 

D.C.  Pbeewat  Nstwork 

The  House  Public  Works  Oommltte*  has 
wisely  Included  the  long-stalled  District  of 
Columbia  freeway  projects  In  Its  omiilbus 
Federal  highways  bUl.  If  this  legislation  Is 
passed,  the  District  will  have  a  m&nd^  to 
go  ahead  with  Its  controversial  freewaj]  net- 
work without  further  wrangUng.  At]  this 
point  many  objective  observers  And  li  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  any  law  will  cnn  the 
dispute.  But  there  Is  a  jjowerful  argument 
for  Congress  to  go  as  far  as  It  can  In  making 
the  policy  decision  even  If  It  cannot  ai  this 
time  resolve  all  the  controversial  detallsj 

In  our  view  the  Potomac  Expressway  to 
connect  with  the  George  Washington  ilem- 
orlal  Paj-kway  on  the  Maryland  side  Of  the 
river,  the  North  Central  Freeway,  the  jTiree 
Sisters  Bridge  and  completion  of  the  Inner 
loops  are  essential  to  give  this  city  a  mtxlem 
transportation  system.  They  must,  of  course, 
be  carefully  integrated  with  the  new  irapld 
transit  system.  Even  if  rapid  transit  fjulfllls 
the  great  expectations  associated  wljh  It, 
however,  this  rapidly  growing  city  will  need 
these  minimal  highway  projects  to  rleduce 
congestion  and  keep  heavy  trafBc  off  residen- 
tial streets.  I 

Especially  hopeful  Is  the  commltteefs  de- 
cision to  Include  in  Its  bill  a  provision  for 
higher  relocation  payments  for  famllleb  and 
businesses  to  be  displaced  by  the  hlgllways. 
It  is  not  enough  to  pay  a  family  whose  jhome 
Is  taken  merely  "fair  market  value"  1^  that 
Is  not  enough  to  buy  a  comparable  bon^e  in  a 
similar  neighborhood  and  to  relmbur^  the 
family  for  the  expense  and  inconveniejice  of 
moving.  Highways  are  for  the  benefit  0f  the 
entire  community.  Their  cons^-uctlon  4iould 
not  impose  a  special  burden  on  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  living  where  the 
road  must  go.  ] 

The  condemnation  of  homes  for  express- 
ways has  caused  special  hardships  i^i  the 
past  because  many  of  the  new  projects  have 
cut  through  the  slums.  In  some  instances 
that  is  unavoidable  because  of  the  Neces- 
sity of  Unking  the  Inner  city  with  be^tways 
and  express  radlals.  But  a  new  oonc^t  of 
the  "Just  compensation"  that  the  Otvern- 
ment  mviat  pay  for  such  property  Itaken 
under  duress  is  in  order.  It  should  be  epough 
to  save  the  dispossessed  family  from  a4y  real 
loss  and  perhaps  a  little  more  to  assua|ge  in- 
jured feelings.  Congress  has  been  slpw  in 
coming  to  the  acceptance  of  this  principle, 
and  the  mammoth  highways  bill  ihkt  has 
now  been  set  into  motion  through  the)  legis- 
lative pipeline  should  not  be  passed  without 
it. 

Mr.  Natchkk.  An  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Sunday  Star  on  June  30,  1068,  entitled  "Con- 
gress Must  Act." 

{ Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  June  30, 191 18 1 

CONGRESS  MTT8T  ACT 

The  necessity  for  Congress  to  enjd  the 
ridiculous  controversy  over  Washlngto^  free- 
ways by  compelling  the  completion  of  •  mod- 
erate, rational  highway  system  haq  been 
evident  for  a  long,  long  time.  This  w»ek.  at 
last,  the  House  of  Representatives  wlC  have 
the  opportunity  to  begin  that  process.  Its 
Members  should  not  hesitate  to  do  to. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Public  Work4  Com- 
mittee has  given  assurance  that  thq  issue 
will  be  faced  by  inserting  a  District  ffeeway 
mandate  in  the  high-priority  administration 


bill — scheduled  for  debate  tomorrow — to  ex- 
tend and  broaden  Federal  aid  to  highway 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  fitting  leg- 
islative vehicle,  for  the  national  bill  conUlns 
long-needed  reforms,  especially  in  terms  of 
expanded  Federal  assistance  to  persons  dis- 
placed by  highways,  which  have  a  direct 
pertinence  to   the   District  dispute. 

A  fight  on  the  House  floor  nevertheless 
seems  assured,  since  three  committee  mem- 
bers already  have  filed  a  minority  report 
against  the  District  mandate.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  that  their  arguments  have  add- 
ed nothing  new  to  the  tired  old  tirades 
of  those  people  who  seem  to  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  automobiles  is  to 
Ignore  them. 

In  its  excellent  report  on  the  District  Issue, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  makes  certain 
concessions  to  freeway  opponents.  Including 
a  relinquishment  of  District  control  over 
Glover- Archbold  Park.  But  It  Insists  that 
"quite  obviously  the  area  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  boundaries  cannot  be  left 
to  eventual  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  the  national 
interest  simply  will  not  permit  that.  Absent 
action  by  either  the  local  government  or  the 
executive  branch,  the  Congress  must  act." 

That  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  case. 
The  House  committee's  finding  that  a  rea- 
sonable freeway  program  must  proceed,  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  a  proposed  rail 
transit  system,  was  reached  after  months 
of  study.  We  are  confident  that  any  other 
unbiased  forum  apprised  of  the  facts,  would 
reach  an  identical  conclusion. 

Mr.  Natchxr.  On  July  5,  1968,  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  entitled  "Free- 
ways and  Parking." 

This  editorial  is  Inserted  In  the  record  at 
this  point. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  5,  1968) 
Freeways  and  Parking 

Votes  taken  this  week  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  encourage  a  hope  that  the  District 
at  last  may  stand  on  the  verge  of  progress  in 
two  vital  areas — freeways  and  parking. 

The  10-year  effort  to  alleviate  the  acute 
shortage  of  parking  In  the  downtown  area 
moved  ahead  when  the  Senate  Included  in  Its 
highway  bill  a  provision  for  a  public  parking 
authority.  The  parking  agency  would  be  au- 
thorized to  build  fringe  parking  lots  and 
downtown  parking  garages  that  would  be 
sold  or  leased  to  private  operators. 

In  the  past,  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee has  served  as  a  burial  ground  for  all  ef- 
forts to  create  such  an  agency.  But  the  legis- 
lative situation  now  Is  such  that  the  Senate 
plan  will  wind  up  in  conference  with  the 
House,  thus  bypassing  Mr.  McMillan's  Dis- 
trict Committee.  Thus,  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  hope  that  it  will  become  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  has  refused  to  yield 
on  language  in  its  own  highway  bill  which 
requires  that  work  go  forward  on  key  ele- 
ments of  the  freeway  program.  Included 
among  these  are  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
the  North  Central  Freeway,  the  Potomac 
Freeway,  and  the  entire  Inner  Loop.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  directive  would  mean  the 
loss  to  the  District  of  Federal  interstate 
funds.  Some  influential  House  members  have 
also  threatened  to  withhold  funds  for  sub- 
way construction  unless  the  go-ahead  signal 
on  freeways  is  forthcoming. 

Since  there  Is  no  such  mandatory  language 
in  the  Senate  bill,  the  freeway  dispute  will 
also  have  to  be  settled  in  conference.  What 
the  outcome  will  be  Is  uncertain.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  Senate  conferees  will  not 
be  Influenced  by  the  attitude  of  such  Sena- 
tors as  Case  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  irrespon- 
sibly attacked  the  House  provision  as  "an- 
other effort  to  destroy  the  park  system"  of 
Washington. 


Representative  Kluczynski,  chairman  of  the 
PubUc  Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  was 
right  on  target  when  he  told  his  colleagues 
that  "Washington  as  a  living,  operating  city 
will  cease  to  exist"  without  freeways.  In  our 
opinion,  this  cannot  be  successfully  disputed, 
certainly  not  by  rhetoric  of  the  Case  variety' 
A  completed  freeway  pattern  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem planned  for  this  community.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  provisions  in  its  own  bill  to 
ease  the  Impact  of  freeways  on  residences  and 
businesses  that  might  be  affected.  We  hope 
this  signifies  an  intent  to  deal  realistically 
and  forthrlghtly  with  a  problem  which  will 
have  calamitous  consequences  for  this  city 
if  It  iB  not  resolved  in  the  immediate  future. 


Mr.  Natchkr.  On  July  14,  1968,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  In  the  Sunday  Star  entitled 
•Freeway  Letter."'  This  editorial  is  Inserted 
In  the  record  at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 
July  14,  19681 

F'REEWAT  Letter 

Mayor  Washington  and  City  Council 
Chairman  Hechlnger  have  urged  the  8en- 
ate-Ho\ise  conferees  to  strike  from  the  high- 
way bill  language  which  would  require  the 
District  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
a  freeway  system.  We  think  the  mandatory 
language  should  be  kept  In  the  bill  and  that 
it  should  be  approved  by  Congress. 

With  such  a  directive  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  work  on  the  freeways  will  go 
forward.  And  lacking  an  adequate  freeway 
system,  combined  with  rapid  transit,  the 
economic  life  of  this  city  is  bound  to  stag- 
nate. Those  who  have  succeeded  In  stalling 
freeway  construction  for  so  long  are  not  so 
much  opposed  to  particular  items  In  the  plan; 
they  are  against  any  new  freeway  facilities. 
They  will  kill  the  whole  thing  if  they  can. 

The  Washlngton-Hechlnger  appeal,  em- 
bodied last  week  In  letters  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees, is  ambiguous  to  say  the  least.  And 
it  is  possible,  reading  between  the  lines,  to 
construe  the  letter  as  indicating  that  they 
do  not  want  to  move  ahead  on  the  freeway 
program,  even  if  authorized  to  do  so.  This  Is 
why  we  believe  that  the  directive,  the  man- 
datory language,  should  stay  in  the  bill. 

There  is  one  factor  which  lends  certain 
urgency  to  this  matter.  Representative 
Natcher,  exasperated  by  the  prolonged  stal- 
ling, has  threatened  to  hold  up  money  for 
a  start  on  the  rapid  transit  system,  and  he  Is 
In  a  position  to  do  this.  We  hope  matters  wiU 
not  come  to  such  a  pass,  but  the  decision  on 
the  transit  money  must  be  made  by  the  first 
of  the  month. 

This  means  that  time  Is  crucial.  So  why 
should  not  the  Mayor  and  Council  Chair- 
man give  Representative  Natcher  firm  8»- 
surance  of  an  intent  to  proceed  with  what- 
ever freeway  program  is  authorized?  If  the 
mandatory  language  becomes  law,  as  It  prob- 
ably will,  they  would  have  to  do  this  In  any 
event.  Why  accept  a  delay  which  might  knock 
the  transit  program  in  the  head  this  year? 

Mr.  Natcher.  On  June  27,  1969.  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  entitled  "The 
Transit  Impasse."  This  editorial  is  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  27, 1969] 
The  TRAifBrT  Impasse 

There  Is  a  double  responsibility  for  the 
tragic,  imminent  loss  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation that  is  urgently  needed  to  start 
building  Washington's  Bubway.  The  fault 
rests  first  with  District  officials  who  seem 
determined  to  Isolate  this  city  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  metropolitan  conmiunity.  It 
rests,  in  a  larger  sense,  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
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mmistratlon,  which  thus  far  has  been  un- 
able to  shift  the  irresponsible  position  of 
these  Presldentlally  appointed  local  officials. 
Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe, 
in  a  number  of  earlier  comments,  had  ac- 
cumtely  assessed  the  problem.  OongreW  wlU- 
ingness  to  appropriate  the  transit  money,  he 
had  said,  required  the  DUtrlcfs  agreement 
to  buUd  certain  freeway  projects — chlefiy  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  across  the  Potomac.  It 
was  his  own  view,  Volpe  had  said,  that  the 
bridge  should  be  built. 

Tet,  on  Wednesday,  Secretary  Volpe  was 
"pleased  to  announce"  the  city  government's 
"intention  to  proceed  immediately"  with  a 
list  of  six  freeway  projects  which  not  only 
omitted  the  bridge  project,  but  actually  cur- 
tailed some  aspects  of  an  Inadequate  free- 
way plan  endorsed  previously  by  the  City 
Council. 

The  response  of  House-Senate  conferees  In 
shelving  the  cruclaUy  needed  rapid  transit 
appropriation  was  immediate — and  entirely 
predictable.  What  led  Secretary  Volpe  to 
Imagine  that  the  result  might  be  otherwise? 
His  Wednesday  statement  contains  two 
clues  to  his  thinking. 

One  was  an  apparent  hope  that  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Oounc'l  Chairman  to  endorse  any  freeway 
construction  might  be  construed  as  a  signifi- 
cant concession  toward  a  freeway  solution 
ultimately  acceptable  to  Congress.  To  this, 
Volpe  added  his  own  pledge  to  continue  to 
work  for  a  complete  solution— including,  by 
inference,  a  satisfactory  resolution  c<f  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  argument  at  some  In- 
determinate future  date. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  nothing  in  the  long 
history  of  this  absurd  impasse  offered  the 
slightest  nourishment  to  theae  hopee.  City 
Council  Chairman  Hahn,  In  particular,  has 
taken  every  available  opportunity  to  eepouse 
the  view  that  modern  freeways  are  Inimical 
to  the  District's  interesrts.  It  is  a  bit  too  much 
to  take  on  faith.  In  view  of  these  assertions, 
his  willingness  now  to  work  earnestly  in  be- 
half of  any  substantial  freeway  construction. 
The  conciliatory  Volpe  statement  had  no 
sooner  been  issued  on  Wednesday,  further- 
more, when  Hahn  took  pains  to  emphasize 
that  he  and  Mayor  Washington  srtlll  reject 
the  bridge  project  which  Congress  specifically 
ordered  built  in  the  1968  Highway  Act.  If 
the  dty  government  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
yield  to  that  mandate  at  this  point,  when 
the  future  of  the  vital  transit  program  Is  at 
stake,  it  Is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that 
might  make  It  yield  ItLter. 

Excluding  the  bridge,  moreover,  there  is 
an  element  of  phonlnese  in  the  assertion  of 
the  District's  "intention  to  proceed  imme- 
diately" with  the  six  freeway  segments  cited 
by  Secretary  Volpe. 

One  of  the  six,  and  possibly  two,  have 
been  proposed  as  basic  responalbilltlee  of  the 
Interior  Department,  not  the  District.  Any 
implication  that  the  city  government  Is  In  a 
position  to  "proceed"  to  build  them  imme- 
diately Is  simply  not  valid.  Indeed,  there  Is  a 
further  legal  question  as  to  whether  anyone 
has  the  legislative  authority  at  this  point 
to  build  three  of  the  six  projects. 

On  the  assumption  that  anything  involv- 
ing OongresB  is  theoretically  possible,  there 
remains  a  remote  chance  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  might  overrule  its  conferees 
and  turn  loose  the  subway  construction 
funds  when  the  appropriation  Mil  reaches 
the  floor  for  a  vote.  But  that  chance,  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable,  is  extremely  remote  unless 
Secretary  Volpe — or  President  Nixon,  who  ex- 
pressed his  strong  personal  concern  on  Tues- 
day— moves  Immediately  to  unravel  this 
mess. 

Our  guess  is  that  little  more  would  be  re- 
quired than  a  firm  White  House  decision  to 
I»oceed  with  the  ITiree  Sisters  Bridge.  At 
this  moment,  however,  it  Is  a  botched  Job  all 
around,  with  the  prospects  for  a  truly  viable. 


balanced    transportation    system     for     the 
Capitol  left  In  greater  Jeopardy  than  ever. 

Mr.  Natcher.  On  September  24,  196B,  our 
oommlftee  recommended  that  construction 
funds  to  be  ured  placing  the  r^ld  rail  tran- 
sit system  underway  be  released.  Every  as- 
surance had  been  made  that  both  rapid  rail 
transit  and  the  freeway  systems  would  get 
underway  and  construction  would  be  com- 
pleted on  both  systems. 

Shortly  after  construction  funds  were  re- 
leased for  rapid  rail  transit  another  lawsuit 
was  filed  and  on  August  7,  1970,  the  district 
court  ordered  construction  which  was  under- 
way on  Three  Sisters  Bridge  be  halted.  A 
contract  for  over  a  million  dollars  for  bridge 
piers  was  underway — ^the  bridge  was  under 
construction.  An  article  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 8,  1970,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Bridge  Project  Halted."  A  copy  of 
this  article  is  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

[The  Washington  Post,  Aug.  8,  1970] 

BanxiE  Project  Halted — Court  Orders 

Three  Sisters  Design  Hearing 

(By  Jack  Eisen,  Washington  Post  Staff 
Writer) 

Work  on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  must  be 
halted  within  20  days,  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica  ruled  yesterday. 

The  timetable  was  contained  in  an  injunc- 
tion carrying  out  his  decision  on  Monday 
that  the  planning  of  the  controversies 
Oeorgetown-to-Arllngton  span  violated  some 
Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Highway  Depart- 
ment may  resume  work,  the  Injunction  said, 
if  and  when  those  legal  flaws  are  cured. 
There  was  no  official  estimate  of  how  long 
this  might  take. 

PUBLIC  hearing 

A  major  requirement  of  Sirica's  finding  Is 
that  the  city  must  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
the  design  of  the  bridge.  Foes  of  the  bridge 
say  they  plan  to  use  the  hearing  to  press 
their  campaign  to  kill  the  controversial 
project. 

At  a  court  bearing  yesterday  morning  on 
the  terms  of  the  injunction.  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Thomas  C.  Bell  asked  Sirica 
to  let  the  contractor  finish  the  two  bridge 
piers  that  were  begun  last  fall.  As  now 
planned,  they  would  rise  about  20  feet  above 
the  Potomac   River  surface. 

Roberts  B.  Owens,  attorney  for  the  Federa- 
tion of  Civic  Associations  and  22  other  plain- 
tiffs, objected.  He  claimed  that  would  violate 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  mandate  last  April 
that  work  must  be  halted  If  Sirica  found  it 
to  violate  any  legal  provisions. 

Sirica  replied  that  he  would  provide  a 
20-day  delay  of  the  Injunction  to  let  the 
city  carry  an  appeal  on  finishing  the  piers  to 
the  higher  court.  The  Judge  said  he  hoped  his 
decision  of  Monday  also  would  be  appealed. 

Bell  said  city  officials  were  waiting  to  learn 
the  terms  of  Sirica's  injunction  before  decid- 
ing whether  to  appeal  the  stoppage.  He  said 
a  decision  on  an  appeal  is  expected  next  week. 

COST    RISE    SEEN 

The  contract  for  the  bridge  piers  exceeds 
$1  million.  Bell  estimated  that  a  6-month 
delay  would  add  $384,000  to  the  bridge  cost 
and  a  year  delay  would  add  $650,000. 

Thomas  F.  Alrls,  District  of  Columbia 
highway  director,  told  a  reporter  later  that 
this  would  reimburse  the  contractor  for  his 
expenses  at  the  bridge  site  and  provide  for 
scouring  the  underwater  excavation  of  gravel 
and  silt  if  the  work  is  resumed.  Normally 
under  the  interstate  highway  program,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  90  percent  of 
the  costs. 

Alrls  also  said  some  saving  would  be  real- 
ized if  the  court  would  permit  partial 
construction  of  the  piers,  keeping  their  tops 
out  of  sight  beneath  the  river  surface. 


In  signing  yesterday's  order,  Sirica  ex- 
empted from  the  20-day  limit  any  work  by 
the  contractor  to  eliminate  hazards  created 
by  underwater  excavations. 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  the  Evening  Star  of 
Aug\ist  4,  1970,  there  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "D.C.  Aides  Indicate  They'll  Appeal 
Halt  to  Three  SUters  Span."  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
office  and  the  attorneys  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  recommended  an  appeal,  the 
District  officials  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  refused  to  appeal  the  case. 
A  copy  of  this  article  Is  Inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  Evening  Star,  Aug.  4,  1970] 

D.C.    Aides    Indicate    Thet'll    Appeal    Halt 

TO  Three  Sisters  Span 

(By  Stephen  Green  and  Donald  Hlrzel, 

Star  Staff  Writers) 
District     officials     today     Indicated    they 
would  appeal  a  U.S.  District  Court  ruling  that 
ordered  a  halt  to  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge. 

Judge  John  J.  Sirica  late  yesterday  ruled 
the  city  has  failed  to  hold  adequate  public 
hearings  on  the  design  of  the  span  which 
would  cross  the  Potomac  River  between  Key 
Bridge  and  Chain  Bridge. 

Sirica  also  ruled  no  Federal  highway  funds 
may  be  used  for  preliminary  construction 
work  until  tests  determine  whether  the  de- 
sign is  structurally  feasible. 

Hubert  B.  Pair,  acting  corporation  counsel, 
said  he  probably  will  meet  with  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington  later  today  to  determine  what 
course  of  action  to  take. 

mat  exqttibe  challenge 
"The  best  interests  of  the  District  may  re- 
quire It  to  challenge  the  ruling,"  Pair  said. 

Other  city  officials,  anticipating  Sirica's 
ruling  privately  had  said  they  would  move 
fast  to  hold  the  required  hearings  and  then 
proceed  with  construction. 

Freeway  foes  Immediately  hailed  the  court 
decision  as  a  major  victory  in  their  long  bat- 
tle against  more  expressways  in  Washington. 
The  further  delay  on  the  bridge  may  give 
more  ammunition  to  pro-freeway  congress- 
men seeking  to  hold  up  constrxictlon  of  the 
area  subway  system  until  the  freeways  are 
built.  It  also  pushes  further  into  the  future 
the  time  when  Virginia  commuters  will  be 
able  to  drive  directly  into  Washington  on 
Interstate  route  66  via  the  Roosevelt  and 
Three  Sisters  bridges. 

deleted   in    1968 

City  officials  had  deleted  the  bridge  and 
other  controversial  freeway  segments  from 
master  plans  In  late  1988.  However,  Rep.  Wil- 
liam H.  Natcher,  D-Ky.,  chairman  of  a  House 
District  Apprc^rlatlons  Subcommittee,  re- 
fused to  release  subway  building  funds  until 
the  city  built  the  roads  that  had  been  or- 
dered by  Congress. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  the  city  finally  gave  In, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  release  of  subway  funds, 
and  put  the  bridge  and  other  roads  back 
Into  official  plans. 

As  work  began  on  pier  supports  for  the 
bridge,  freeway  foes,  after  several  confron- 
tations with  police  at  the  construction  site, 
took  to  litigation.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
ordered  the  lower.  District  court,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  federal  planning  proce- 
dures had  been  followed  In  the  case  of  the 
bridge. 

Sirica's  ruling  does  not  question  the  legal- 
ity of  the  bridge  itself,  ordered  by  Congress 
in  the  1968  highway  act.  But  the  Judge  said 
city  and  federal  officials  may  have  acted  too 
quickly  in  ordering  construction  to  start  In 
order  to  obtain  the  subway  money. 

MONET    AGAIN    BLOCKED 

Although  subway  funds  subsequently  were 
released,  the  subway  appropriation  for  the 
current    fiscal    year    has    been    blocked    by 
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Natcher  on  old  grounds  that  fre«way 
has  not  proceeded  to  his  satisfaction. 

Sirica  said  a  hearing  on  the  bridge  was 
held  In  1964  but  that  It  was  only  In  following 
years  that  the  plan  was  completed. 

"The  court  finds  that  the  present  defelgn 
on  the  bridge  Is  so  substantially  diffe-ent 
from  that  proposed  In  1964  that  the  p\;bllc 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  preient 
their  views  on  the  project  as  presently 
planned,"  he  said. 

"Last  but  not  least,  the  cost  of  the  prekent 
project  Is  estimated  at  $20  million  as  com- 
pared with  an  estimate  of  $6  mlUloz  In 
1964.  '  Sirica  said. 
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Mr  Natcker.  In  November  of  1970  hear- 
ings began  on  the  design  of  the  Three  Sis  ters 
Bridge.  An  article  entitled  "November  Hear- 
ing Set  on  Three  Sisters  Bridge"  appeired 
In  the  Evening  Star,  and  a  copy  of  this  arilcle 
Is  Inserted  In  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  Evening  Star.  Aug.  29, 1970] 

November  Hearing  Set  on  Three  SisTtRs 

Bridge 

(By  Stephen  Green,  Star  Staff  Writer) 

A    public    hearing    on    the   design    of 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  will  be  conducted  by 
District  Highway  Department. 

The  city  and  Federal  Governments  will 
appeal   the  U.S.  District  Cotirt  ruling 
has  suspended  construction  of  the  con 
slal    Potomac    River   span    because    required 
design  hearings  never  were  held 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Vfclpe 
and  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  announced 
the   bridge   decision   last   night   in   a 
statement   nearly  a   month   after  the   c^urt 
decision  was  banded  down. 

They  said  the  highway  department 
Ing  has  been  scheduled  tentatively  for 
vember  17  with  location  and  time  to  be 
nounced  later. 

Tlie  Mayor  and  Volpe  described  their 
clsion  as  the  "most  expeditious"  cours* 
action. 

OfBclals   said   that  by   going  ahead   'vtltb 
bearings  now,  the  city  and  DOT  believe 
will  show  Rep.  William  N.  Natcher,  D 
that  they  are  attempting  to  follow  his 
In   building  the  bridge   that  Is  opposed 
many  Individuals  and  civic  groups 

Natcher,  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Appropriations  subcommittee,  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  has  refused  to  release  subvay 
construction  funds  until  freeway  constiuc 
tlon  in  the  city  proceeds  to  his  satisfaction 

The  mayor  and  Volpe  went  against  the 
vice   of  city   attorneys   and   Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyers  who  had  argued  that  the 
District  Court  decision  should  be  appealed 
to  the  VB.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Before  Natcher  agreed   to  release  subway 
construction  funds  last  year.  President  Ni|ton 
promised  him  than  any  court  challenge! 
the  freeway  system  would  be  defended 
orously. 

While  bridge  and  freeway  location 
ings  have  been  conducted  in  the  past  by 
City    Council,    Federal    regulations 
hearings  on   the  design   of  portions  of 
Interstate  highway  system  to  be  conducted 
by  the  State  highway  department. 

However,   city  administration   ofllclals 
dlcated  they  would  consider  having  an 
dependent   hearing  officer  run  the 
rather  than  a  highway  department  offldlal 
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Mr.    Natcher.    After    Congress    refused 
appropriate  the  $34,178,000  to  oontlnue 
structlon  on  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 
1970  the  Department  of  Transportation 
elded   to  make   a   $57   million   loan   to 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
thorltv.  An  article  appeared  in  the 
19,    1970,  Washington  Post  entitled   "Vc|lpe 
Gambles  on  Metro  Loan."  A  copy  of  this 
tide  is  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
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(The  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  19. 1970] 

Volpe  Gambles  on  Metro  Loan 

( By  Jack  Elsen,  Washington  Post  staff 

writer) 

Secretary  of  TTansportatlon  John  A. 
Volpe's  offer  of  a  $57  million  loan  may  get 
Washlngfton's  Metro  subway  system  off  its 
llnanclal  hook. 

Or  It  could  Impale  both  Volpe  and  the 
Metro  on  an  even  more  painful  hook. 

Depending  upon  who  Is  asked,  these  are 
the  divergent  scenarios  sketched  by  ofllclals 
Involved  In  the  rescue  mission  engineering 
by  Volpe's  aides  for  the  beleaguered  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 

The  offer  of  the  6-month  loan  was  an- 
nounced by  Volpe  last  Wednesday  and  ac- 
cepted unanimously  the  following  day  by 
the  Metro  board  of  directors. 

People  on  both  sides  acknowledge  that  the 
loan,  generally  interpreted  as  an  end  run 
around  the  congressional  refusal  to  appro- 
priate funds  directly,  represents  a  calculated 
risk  while  buying  time  to  try  to  settle  the 
nagging  freeway-subway  Impasse. 

The  negotiations  that  led  to  the  loan  offer 
were  almost  as  unusual  as  the  offer  Itself. 

Metro  Board  Chairman  Joseph  P.  Yeldell, 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  Washington 
City  Council,  dealt  directly  with  Volpe  and 
his  staff,  keeping  the  talks  secret  even  from 
Jackson   Graham,  the  Metro  general   man- 
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Yeldell  has  explained  to  his  fellow  board 
members  and  others  that  Graham's  long 
service  as  an  Army  Corps  of  Eng^lneers  gen- 
eral and  his  continuing  ties  with  key  law- 
makers Imbued  him  too  closely  with  the 
congressional  view  of  political  wisdom. 

Graham,  in  fact,  was  prepared  to  recom- 
mend to  the  board  on  Thursday  that  It  ap- 
proach the  Volpe  offer  with  caution,  but  his 
opinion  was  not  even  sought. 

The  political  risks  In  the  loan  scheme 
were  not  even  discussed  by  the  board  until 
a  reporter  asked  a  question  and  Metro  direc- 
tor Carlton  R.  Sickles,  a  former  Maryland 
congressman,  acknowledged  that  they  ex- 
isted. 

The  main  risk  Is  that  Congress,  ever  lenlous 
of  Its  prerogatives,  will  respond  to  Volpe's 
end  run  by  stiffening  Its  refusal  to  grant  the 
funds  that  are  now  being  withheld  from  the 
Metro.  It  could  also  bedevil  some  programs 
In  Volpe's  Department  of  Transportation. 

Should  this  occur,  the  Transit  Authority 
might  And  Itself  In  the  predicament  of  owing 
$57  million  plus  $1.7  million  interest  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  next  spring 
but  having  no  money  to  repay  It.  Details  of 
the  loan,  and  the  prospects  for  its  renewal, 
have  not  yet  been  disclosed,  however. 

HOPE  FOR  CONGRESS  AID 

Yeldell  and  others  voiced  hc^e  that  the 
Impasse  can  be  resolved  this  fall  and  that 
Representative  William  H.  Natcher,  Demo- 
crat, of  Kentucky,  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  will  provide  the  fiscal  transfusion  to 
keep  the  Metro  program  healthy. 

Meantime.  Metro  ofllclals  said  the  loan 
should  maintain  the  Metro  schedule  for  the 
award  of  contracts  until  the  end  of  the  year 
Instead  of  chopping  them  off  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  Deputy  Mayor  Graham  W.  Watt 
told  his  fellow  Metro  directors  that  this  ex- 
tension should  help  assure  continued  sub- 
urban contributions  to  the  system  and  boost 
prospects  for  the  sale  of  $135  million  In 
Metro  bonds  on  the  open  market  next  year. 

Metro's  administrative  officials  have  thetr 
doubts,  but  they  are  not  talking  about  It  in 
public. 

Until  now.  the  Metro's  problem  has  cen- 
tered upon  Natcher's  Insistence  that  the  city 
expand  Its  controversial  freeway  program  as 
the  price  for  continuing  to  get  subway 
money. 


If  the  loan  broadens  the  issue  Into  one 
over  the  congressional  right  to  say  "no"  to 
an  appropriation  and  make  Its  decision  stick, 
some  Insiders  say  Natcher  stands  only  to  gain 
allies  among  his  House  colleagues. 

Volpe,  in  announcing  the  loan  plan, 
stressed  that  he  has  sought  to  resolve  the 
Washington  Impasse  "at  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  President  Nixon"  and  not  entirely  on 
his  own. 

TTie  loan  Idea  was  cleared,  moreover,  with 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Volpe's  aides  have  said  they  also  checked 
the  loan  scheme  with  key  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Natcher,  however,  was  reported  to  be  angry 
over  the  arrangement.  The  chairman  of  the 
full  House  Appropriation  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee, but  his  Influence  within  the  Com- 
mittee will  almost  surely  Btlll  be  felt  on 
local  matters. 

And  his  likely  successor,  Representative 
Robert  N.  Glalmo  (Democrat,  Connecticut), 
has  given  no  sign  that  he  would  steer  a 
course  that  Is  much  different. 

Changes  on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Appropriations  Committee,  Bep. 
George  H.  Mahon  (Democrat,  Texas),  pro- 
fessed to  know  nothing  about  it.  Mahon 
added  that  he  depends  upon  Natcher  for  ad- 
vice on  the  subject. 

Natcher  Is  likely  to  move  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  chairmanship 
next  year  to  head  the  more  prestigious  which 
authorizes  freewaj^s — and  In  the  case  of 
Washington  hits  insisted  upon  their  con- 
struction— could  prove  more  significant, 
some  Metro  officials  believe. 

Two  of  Its  leading  members  with  whom 
Natcher  has  worked  closely  will  not  be 
around  next  year:  Chairman  George  H.  Pal- 
Ion  (Democrat,  Maryland) ,  who  was  defeated 
for  renomlnatlon,  and  Representative  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer  (Republican,  Florida),  the 
ranking  minority  member,  who  Is  retiring 
from  the  House  to  run  for  the  Senate. 

These  changes,  sources  said,  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  Nixon  administration's 
decision  to  grant  the  loan. 

Mr.  Natcher.  On  February  17,  1971,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  pledged  funds 
for  the  Washington  Metrc^oUtan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  with  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Evening  Star  entitled  "Volpe  Pledges 
Metro  Funds."  A  cc^y  of  this  article  Is  In- 
serted In  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  Evening  Star,  Feb.   17,   1971] 

Volpe   Pledges   Metro  FtrNDs — Broad  Plan 

FOR  Area 

(By  Jack  Kneece,  Star  Staff  Writer) 

Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  has 
proposed  a  sweeping  program  of  Federal 
funding  and  planning  assistance  to  help 
create  an  Integrated  transportation  system 
for  the  metropolitan  area — ranging  from  ex- 
panded pedestrian  malls  to  a  new  air  cush- 
ion vehicle. 

Volpe,  In  a  speech  last  night  to  area  gov- 
ernment leaders,  also  said  he  will  give  the 
subway  agency  a  needed  financial  hypo- 
dermic by  immediately  releasing  $68  million 
In  Federal  matching  funds. 

Other  Volpe  proposals  Include: 

Federal  study  of  "alternatives"  to  the  ele- 
vated Whltehurst  Freeway,  possibly  by  tun- 
neling under  Georgetown,  to  preserve  the 
community's  scenic  panorama. 

Use  of  the  Dulles  limited  access  route  for 
commuter  buses — but  not  automobiles — 
serving  Reston  and  other  nearby  communi- 
ties. The  new  air-cushion  passenger  vehicle 
would  occupy  the  median  strip.  At  present, 
only  Dulles  traffic   is  allowed  on  the  road. 
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The  first  Federal  proposal  for  a  regional 
airport  authority  to  lUtlmately  Include 
Friendship  Airport  as  well  as  Dulles  and 
National. 

Free  minibus  service  downtown — sub- 
sidized by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion—on condition  that  the  F  Street  pedes- 
trian mall  be  expanded. 

An  all-out  Federal  effort  to  help  local 
Jurisdictions  devise  means  of  meeting  their 
long-term  financial  burdens  In  subway  con- 
struction. 

Award  of  a  $137,000  grant  to  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Governments 
to  study  Immediate  transjKwtatlon  needs  In 
the  area. 

Use  of  abandoned  rail  lines  for  mass 
transit. 

Volpe  said  responsibility  ultimately  rests 
with  the  Jurisdictions  for  meeting  their  sub- 
way obligations.  But  he  said  DOT  stands 
ready  to  provide  more  short-term  assistance 
In  the  form  of  loans  similar  to  the  $57  mil- 
lion advanced  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan  Area    Transit    Authority    last    year. 

He  said  he  spent  much  of  yesterday  tele- 
phoning key  Congressmen,  Senators  and  the 
Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  ex- 
plain his  hopes  for  area  mass  transit. 

Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  said  he  was  "pleased"  by  Volpe's 
decision  to  make  available  the  $68  million 
In  subway  funds. 

"This  provides  temporary  relief  to  the 
Metro,"  ^gleton  said.  "I  laope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  continue  its  worthwhile 
efforts  to  devise  an  effective  solution  to  the 
long  range  financing  needs  of  Metro." 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  holding  the 
$68  million  now  to  be  released  to  match  on 
a  2-to-l  ratio  the  $34  million  In  District  sub- 
way funds  that  have  not  been  released  by 
the  House  District  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  i>ace  of  city  freeway  construction  has 
been  criticized  as  too  slow  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Representative  William  H. 
Natcher,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky.  He  has 
refused  to  release  the  funds  for  this  reason, 
but  the  administration  expects  that  he  will 
relent. 

WILL    PUSH    StJBWAT 

Volpe  said  he  and  President  Nixon  want 
the  subway  system  to  become  a  reality.  He 
said  DOT  is  studying  every  alternative  and 
possible  solution  to  WMATA's  current 
financial  dilemma. 

He  noted  that  the  subway  agency  has  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  marketing  $900  million 
In  revenue  bonds.  He  said  DOT  planners  are 
looking  Into  what  can  be  done  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  including  a  possible  guarantee  of 
the  bonds. 

"This  subway  must  be  built,"  Volpe  said. 
He  said  the  alternative  to  the  subway  Is 
"strangulation"  of  the  Inner  city  or  severe 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  automobiles. 

He  said  the  air  cushion  vehicle  will  be 
constructed  with  funds  under  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  as  a  demonstration  project. 
The  space  age  mass  transit  vehicle  would 
run  on  a  13% -mile  track  on  the  Dulles 
access  right-of-way  to  Dolley  Madison  Bou- 
levard near  McLean,  Va. 

He  said  linear  Induction  motors — drawing 
power  from  burled  power  sources — will  be 
poUutlon  free,  fast,  and  solid.  He  said  the 
administration's  goal  Is  to  have  the  150-mIle- 
per-hour  vehicles  In  operation  by  May  1972 
to  coincide  with  the  International  Transpor- 
tation Exposition. 

Volpe  said  two  or  three  firms  are  Inter- 
ested and  capable  of  constructing  the  dem- 
onstration vehicles,  which  ride  Inches  above 
a  rail  on  a  cushion  of  air  supplied  by  rotor 
blades  inside  funnellng  devices. 

He  said  this  demonstration  project  might 
be  extended  Into  the  District  If  It  proves  to 
be  a  soimd  means  of  mass  transit. 


Sen.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  I>-Va.,  long 
an  advocate  of  extending  rapid  rail  transit 
to  Dulles,  said  he  was  pleased  Volpe  had 
selected  the  airport  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  air  cushion  vehicles. 

But  Spong  added  that  unless  the  experi- 
mental train  project  is  alternately  extended 
into  downtown  Washington  with  commuter 
stops  en  route,  Dulles  might  be  better  served 
by  an  extension  of  the  presently  planned 
Metro  system. 

Through  a  consultant,  the  Metro  agency  Is 
already  studying  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
extension,  Spong  noted. 

To  preserve  the  special  quality  of  George- 
town, Volpe  said  the  Department  is  Investi- 
gating the  possibility  of  tunneling  rather 
than  extending  the  elevated  Whltehurst 
Freeway. 

Volpe  led  a  successful  effort  to  tunnel 
under  New  Orleans'  historic  French  Quar- 
ter, rather  than  construct  an  elevated  ex- 
pressway there. 

Volpe  said  the  Department  also  is  investi- 
gating the  possible  vise  of  abandoned  rail 
right-of-way  as  an  Immediate  means  of  mass 
transit.  Noting  that  this  Is  not  a  new  Idea, 
he  said  it  seems  to  merit  another  look. 

Volpe  said  the  Shirley  Highway  express 
bus  lane  service  now  underway  has  proven 
to  be  a  marked  success  and  Is  expected  to 
replace  about  5,000  cars  on  the  busy  corridor 
by  spring. 

He  said  his  Department  is  committed  to 
help  provide  90  additional  buses  for  the  proj- 
ect. 

Volpe's  mention  of  a  regional  airport  au- 
thority was  the  first  high-level  Federal  men- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration's  proposal 
to  sell  National  and  Dulles  since  a  one-line 
teaser  item  appeared  In  President  Nixon's 
fiscal  1972  budget. 

This  time  Volpe  went  further:  He  sug- 
gested that  a  regional  authority  might  even- 
tually Include  Baltimore's  Friendship  Air- 
port, which  is  not  federally  owned. 

Volpe  said  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  willing  to  subsidize  free  minibus  service 
if  the  F  Street  mall  were  expanded.  The  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  recently  applied  to  discontinue 
the  minibus  service  on  grounds  that  It  Is 
not  a  paying  operation  and  that  the  smaller 
buses  are  more  difficult  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Natcher.  On  March  31,  1971,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  entitled  "U.S. 
Can't  Fund  Metro  Till  DC.  Share  Is  Freed." 
A  copy  of  this  article  Is  Inserted  In  the  rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

(The  Evening  Star,  Mar.  31,  1971) 

U.S.  Can't  Fttnd  Metro  Till  D.C.  Share 

Is  Freed 

(By  Stephen  Green,  SUr  Staff  Writer) 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
has  found  he  cannot  produce  $68  million  in 
matching  funds  for  Washington's  subway 
system.  In  spite  of  his  January  statement 
that  the  money  would  be  released  Immedi- 
ately. 

Under  Secretary  of  Transportation  James 
M.  Beggs  said  yesterday  the  $68  million  in 
Federal  matching  funds  won't  be  released 
until  Congress  gives  the  District  its  share  of 
rapid  transit  money. 

In  January,  Volpe  said  he  would  release 
the  $68  million  In  matching  Federal  funds 
immediately,  even  though  the  District's 
share  of  subway  costs,  totaling  $34.2  million, 
remained  frozen  In  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

But  yesterday  Beggs  said  none  of  the  $68 
million  has  been  released  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  He  added  that  legally  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority may  not  have  the  Federal  matching 
funds  until  the  District's  share  of  subway 
costs  Is  actually  appropriated. 

Representative  WUllam  H.  Natcher,  Dem- 
ocrat, Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  House  Dis- 


trict Appropriations  Subcommittee,  has 
balked  at  agreeing  to  the  District  subway 
money  appropriation  because  of  his  dissatis- 
faction over  the  state  of  freeway  construc- 
tion In  the  city. 

Beggs  made  his  comments  after  meeting 
for  more  than  an  hour  with  Representative 
Joel  T.  BroyhlU,  Republican,  Virginia,  who 
had  warned  President  Nixon  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  not  release 
the  District  subway  funds  until  construc- 
tion of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  resumes  and 
work  begins  on  other  road  projects,  such  as 
the  South  Leg  Freeway,  as  required  by  the 
1970  Highway  Act. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Hearings  on  the  design  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  were  concluded  on  De- 
cember 16,  1970.  An  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  December  17,  1970,  en- 
titled "Hearings  End  on  Design  for  Bridge." 

A  copy  of  this  article  is  as  follows: 
[The  Washington  Post,  December  17,  1970] 
Hearings  End  on  Design  for  Bridge 

The  next  chapter  in  the  decade  long  saga 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  project  will  now 
be  vsrritten  by  D.C.  Highway  Director  Thomas 
F.  Alrls  and  Virginia  highway  officials. 

When  3  days  of  around-the-clock  hearings 
ended  at  3:40  p.m.  yesterday.  It  became 
their  task  to  sift  the  testimony  of  about  130 
witnesses.  Then  they  must  make  recommen- 
dations to  Federal  officials  on  the  design  of 
the  disputed  Potomac  River  crossing. 

A  lopsided  majority  of  the  witnesses  urged 
Instead  that  the  whole  project  be  dropped. 

Many  caUed  the  hearings  illegal  because, 
among  other  reasons,  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington and  memlJers  of  the  City  Council  did 
not  conduct  them  In  person. 

Federal  rules  on  such  hearings  provide  for 
a  direct  recommendation  by  highway  de- 
partments to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Bureau  of  Public  Roads  without 
requiring  clearance  from  such  bodies  as  the 
Council  or  from  the  mayor. 

Alris  told  a  reporter,  however,  that  he 
plans  to  clear  his  recommendations  with 
those  officials  before  transmitting  them  to 
Charles  E.  Hall,  the  road  bureau's  District  of 
Columbia  division  engineer. 

Hall  was  an  observer  at  most  of  the  hear- 
ing sessions.  The  rules  provide  that  a  public 
announcement  be  made  of  Hall's  recommen- 
dation after  It  Is  sent  to  his  superiors. 

Work  on  the  bridge  piers  began  late  In 
1969  In  compliance  with  a  law  requiring  the 
span's  construction.  Activity  was  suspended 
by  court  order  In  August  until  after  the  Just- 
concluded  bearings  on  the  design. 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  March  of  this  year  Rep- 
resentative Joel  T.  BroyhlU  directed  a  letter 
to  the  White  House  concerning  the  stalling 
tactics  of  the  District  officials  pertaining  to 
construction  of  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  It  de- 
veloped that  In  order  to  continue  stalling 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  an  order  was 
Issued  directing  that  an  81-foot  model  of  the 
proposed  bridge  be  constructed.  An  article 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on  March  30, 
1971.  entitled  "White  House  Orders  Talk  In 
Three  Sisters  Rift."  ThU  article  is  Inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  Evening  Star,  Mar.  30,  1971] 

Whife  House  Orders  Talk  in  3  Sisters  Rut 

(By  Jack  Kneece,  Star  Staff  Writer) 

The  White  House  has  ordered  Transporta- 
tion Undersecretary  James  M.  Beggs  to  meet 
with  Representative  Joel  T.  BroyhUl  today 
to  discuss  congressional  threats  to  cut  off 
District  subway  funds  if  construction  is  not 
begun  on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

BroyhlU  wrote  the  White  House  last  week, 
vrarnlng  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  would  vote  against  the 
subway  funds  unless  construction  begins  on 
the  controversial   bridge. 

BroyhUl,  a  Virginia  Republican,  said  he 
was  angered  by  a  noncommittal  "thank  you 
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for  your  letter"  type  reply  from  the  vrhite 
House.  So  be  wrote  a  second,  sterner  letter. 

"I  warned  them  I  would  not  put  up  vlth 
a  brusb-oS  either."  said  Broyblll,  who  was 
to  meet  with  Beggs  at  3  p.m.  today. 

Broyblll  said  he  convinced  the  White 
House  that  Congress  Is  "dead  earnest"  a>out 
the  subway  fund  threat. 

Broyblll  said  a  model  of  the  bridge  Is  be- 
ing used  as  the  current  reason  for  delaying 
construction  of  the  bridge — a  reason  he  said 
Is  spurious. 

"I  think  the  White  Hovise  has  been  tJjylng 
to  use  this  deliberately  as  a  test  confrcnta- 
tlon  with  the  Congress  on  the  powers  ol  the 
executive  branch  versiis  the  Congress, '  he 
said. 

The  81 -foot  model  of  the  proposed  bildge 
is  being  constructed  In  Skokle.  m.,  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Highway  AdmlnLitra- 
tlon. 

An  engineer  at  Howard.  Needles,  Tan  men 
&  Bergendoff,  the  New  York  consulting  Arm 
which  designed  the  single  span  bridge,  said 
the  model  was  "not  absolutely  necessary'  but 
added: 

"Perhaps  In  view  of  the  controversy  It's 
a  good  thing  we  are  building  one." 

P'red  H.  Sterbenz,  project  engineer,  said 
the  model  will  be  completed  In  July,  i?hen 
testing  designed  to  determine  what  stress 
and  load  factors  the  span  can  bear,  will 
start. 

Mr.  Natchxx.  The  Governor  of  Mary!  and, 
along  with  the  State  Comptroller,  la  sued 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  p^icf  for 
oonstructlng  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 
wlU  be  closer  to  »4  blUlon  than  $2.9  plu4  bil- 
lion. On  January  34,  1971,  an  artlclq  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  entitled  "Sufcway 
Funds  Hit  New  Snag."  This  article  is  Inserted 
In  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  Evening  Star,  Jan.  24,  1971] 

StTBWAT  Funds  Hrr  New  Snao 

(By  James  B.  Rowland,  Star  Staff  Wijlter) 

Annapolis. — Washington  subway  buiders 
face  another  delay  In  obtaining  tlO  million 
from  Bfaryland  because  of  the  agency's  lack 
of  an  acceptable  long-range  financing  iplan 
for  the  92.9  billion  mass  transit  system. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority's  revenue  and  spending  program 
sent  to  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  last  we4k  Is 
based  on  the  agency's  initial  and  now  out- 
dated cost  estimate  of  $2.6  billion  for  the  98- 
mile  system  due  for  completion  In  1980. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Public  Work*  the 
State's  final  authority  on  the  disbTirseinent 
of  construction  funds,  aald  here  January  6 
It  wo»ild  release  the  $10  million  for  the  sub- 
way project  only  after  the  board  had  received 
the  agency's  updated  plans  for  meeting  build- 
ing costs.  The  transit  agency  last  month  said 
Inflation  and  other  factors  have  raised  the 
price  to  $2.9  billion.  I 

Mandel  noted  that  the  State  law  author- 
izing the  $19  million  requires  that  the  l>oard 
know  how  the  total  costs  are  to  be  m« 


INTXNOKO   TOM    TWO    COXTimXS 

The  $10  mUllon  State  authorizaUoi^  was 
Intended  to  help  Montgomery  and  lYlnce 
Georges  Counties  meet  committed  payrftents 
of  $8.91  million  and  $6.78  mUllon,  respec- 
tively. The  money  was  due  to  WMATA  on 
January  2.  1 

WMATA  wUl  not  be  able  to  decide  Ion  a 
long-range  financing  plan  for  another '4  to 
S  weeks  at  least,  a  spokesman  for  the  agency 
said  yesterday.  i 

Mandel.  chairman  of  the  public  ^orks 
board,  said  through  a  spokesman  yesterday 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  Its  commlttnent 
to  support  mass  transit,  but  that  he  insists 
on  seeing  deflnltlve  figures  so  that  the  Btate 
will  not  be  investing  its  money  blindly). 

State  Comptroller  Louis  L.  Goldstein^  an- 
other member  of  the  three-man  public  ♦orks 
board,    said    tb«    board    cannot    act     until 


WMATA  financing  plans  are  brought  up  to 
date. 

INrOBMATlON    NEEDED 

"We've  got  to  have  that  information  be- 
cause Otherwise  our  contribution  will  be  a 
shot  in  the  dark,"  Goldstein  said. 

"It's  not  the  spending  of  the  $10  mUUon 
now  we're  so  concerned  about,  but  the  fu- 
ture. What  about  the  Federal  contributions? 
Are  the  subdivisions  going  to  end  up  having 
to  pick  up  the  entire  burden?"  Mandel  said. 

"Our  soxirces  In  Washington  tell  us  the 
price  will  be  closer  to  $4  bUlion  than  $2.9 
billion,  and  this  will  require  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  from  within  the  State 
somewhere,"   the   Governor   warned. 

Goldstein  said  the  WMATA  data  sent  pub- 
lic works  board  members  last  week  also  does 
not  Include  a  written  commitment  to  pay 
back  the  $10  mUllon  or  suggest  a  repayment 
plan.  The  money  Is  to  be  handled  by  the 
Washington  Suburban  Transit  Conunlsslon, 
the  Montgomery-Prince  Georges  County  arm 
of  WMATA. 

State  and  WSTC  officials  agree  the  law  re- 
quires repayment  of  the  $10  million  as  soon 
as  the  State  sets  up  a  formal  schedule  or 
plan  for  getting  the  money  back.  This  Is 
to  be  done  by  the  Governor  and  his  newly 
created  State  Department  of  Transportation 
which  becomes  operative  July  1. 

Mr.  Natcheb.  An  article  quoting  Governor 
Mandel  appeared  In  the  Sunday  Star  of 
January  31,  1971,  entitled  "A  Way  Out  of 
Subway  Fund  Crisis  Proposed."  A  copy  of 
this  article  is  Inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

[The  Sunday  Star.  Jan.  31,  1971) 

A  Wat  Otrx  op  Subwat  Pttnd  Crisis 
Proposed 

(By  Jack  Kneece,  Star  Staff  Writer) 

Subway  agency  officials  said  yesterday  it 
Is  not  too  late  for  Washington  to  bail  Itself 
out  of  financial  difficulties  caused  by  tardy 
payment  of  subway  construction  funds. 

But  they  linked  success  In  erasing  the 
$590,000  In  penalties  assessed  by  the  area 
subway  agency  to  fast  action  by  Congress — 
particularly  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Funds  have  been  held  up  in  the  past  by 
Rep.  William  H.  Natcher,  D-Ky.,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  subcommittee  for  the 
District.  He  has  held  up  subway  funds  due 
the  District  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  progress  of  certain  freeways. 

Schuyler  Lowe,  chief  fiscal  officer  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, explained  that  by  paying  In  advance, 
the  District  could  erase  all  of  its  late  penal- 
ties. 

He  said,  specifically,  that  payment  of  $34 
million  by  early  spring  and  then  $38  mil- 
lion— due  WMATA  from  the  District  for  fis- 
cal year  1972 — by  August  would  erase  the 
District's  penalties. 

Although  this  sounds  like  a  happy  way 
out  of  the  dilemma,  chances  are  that  con- 
gressional haggling  not  only  will  prevent  this 
but  will  lead  to  even  more  penalties. 

t3,000    A    DAT 

The  Transit  Authority  also  has  assessed 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  counties  a 
total  of  more  than  $72,000  since  January  2 
for  not  having  produced  their  latest  con- 
struction commitment  to  the  $2.98  million 
subway  system. 

The  late  assessments  continue  to  spiral  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  $2,000  a  day  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  counties. 

District  City  Council  Chairman  Gilbert 
Hahn  Jr.,  said  yesterday  he  had  been  con- 
cerned from  the  beginning  about  the 
WMATA  clause  calling  for  such  penalties. 

But  he  said  that  from  a  practical  stand- 
point the  Transit  Authority  could  not  func- 
tion without  such  a  clause. 

Delmar  Ison,   WMATA  Comptroller,  Lowe 


and  Carlton  Sickles,  Chairman  of  the  Tnm> 
sit  Authority  explained  that  the  clause  is 
necessary  only  to  insure  payment  on  time 
like  payments  on  a  car  by  consvmiers. 

They  said  the  subway  agency  had  biillt 
Into  its  operating  expenses  a  return  of  6  per- 
cent on  Investments  of  Idle  funds. 

"As  you  know,  sometimes  we'll  have  funds 
for  a  year  or  more  before  we  use  them," 
Sickles  said,  but,  by  law,  the  transit  author^ 
Ity  cannot  award  a  contract  without  having 
the  money  In  hand. 

retttkn  is  earmabkeo 

So  the  return  on  Its  investment  of  Idle 
funds  is  earmarked  for  executive  and  admin- 
istrative costs.  Therefore,  those  Jurisdictions 
which  pay  late  are  in  turn  assessed  the  same 
6  percent  the  authority  would  have  realized 
had  It  had  the  funds  in  band. 

All  Insisted  that  the  penalty  clauae  1b 
equitable  and  vital. 

Hahn  also  pointed  out  that  the  authority's 
full  faith  and  credit  would  be  seriously  un- 
dermined without  this  clause  In  contracts. 

The  assessment  was  levied  against  the  Dis- 
trict for  failure  to  make  its  $34.2  million  pay- 
ment due  last  July  1. 

Meanwhile,  the  Maryland  counties  said 
they  have  held  up  payment  of  their  subway 
contribution  because  the  State,  in  turn,  has 
not  made  its  $10  million  loan  to  them. 

The  counties  said  the  State  must  make 
such  a  contribution  before  they  can  produce 
their  $15.7  million  contribution. 

Transit  officials  said  it  would  be  even  easier 
for  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  to  erase 
their  penalties  by  paying  in  advance  over  the 
next  2  years  In  an  amount  of  time  equal  to 
their  tardiness. 

A    tlO    MILLION    BQtTABBLE 

There  also  is  a  behind-the-scenes  squab- 
ble among  the  counties,  the  Governor,  and 
the  transit  authority  over  whether  the  $10 
million  from  the  State  is  a  loan  or  a  grant. 

"We  of  course  take  the  position  that  it  is 
a  loan — not  a  grant,"  said  a  spokesman  for 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel.  But  some 
highly  placed  transit  officials  said  the  word- 
ing In  the  law  clearly  terms  it  a  grant. 

Mandel  also  has  asked  for  detailed  long- 
range  spending  proposals  from  transit  offi- 
cials before  releasing  any  more  State  funds. 
He  has  said  the  project's  real  costs  are  more 
like  $4  bUIion  than  $2.98  billion. 

WMATA's  long-range  spending  blueprint 
will  be  produced  within  a  month,  officials 
there  said. 

Montgomery  owes  $8.9  million  and  Prince 
Georges  $6  8  mlUlon  for  the  total  $15.7  mil- 
lion due.  They  have  been  assessed  for  tardy 
payment  due  January  2.  Montgomery's  as- 
sessment to  date  Is  $40,965  and  Prince 
Georges'  is  $31,276. 

HI8TORT    OP   STTBWAT    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  1963  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reported  a  bill  to  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatlves  which  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  for  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  was  unable  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  the  cost  of  such  a  system 
and  this  bill  was  recommitted. 

In  1966  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee reported  out  a  bill  providing  for  con- 
struction of  a  25-mlle  system  at  a  total  cost 
of  $431  mUllon;  $100  mUUon  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  $60  mil- 
lion by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  balance 
of  the  cost  was  to  be  raised  through  the  sale 
of  bonds. 

Before  the  25-mlle  system  proceeded  under 
construction,  authorizing  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  1969  which  provided  for 
a  98-mUe  system  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.6  bU- 
Uon.  The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1966  provided  for  the  25-mUe  rapid 
rail  transit  system  and  the  National  Capital 
TransporUtlon  Act  of  1969  authorized  a  re- 
gional transit  system  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.6 
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DilUon  with  $1,447,044,000  to  be  in  Federal 
Kiants  $216,500,000  to  be  the  DUtrict  of  Oo- 
lumbla's  share,  and  with  the  suburban  Juris- 
dictions paying  $357  mUUon.  The  balance  ol 
J835  mUllon  would  be  raised  through  rev- 
enue bonds  issued  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

TOTAL  COST  OF  CONErXBTJCTIWO  BUBWAT 

For  several  years  now  our  committee  has 
not  beUeved  that  the  98-mile  rapid  rail 
txanslt  system  could  be  constructed  fox  $2,6 
bUUon  and  each  year  since  the  system  was 
authorized  has  questioned  the  officials  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  were  still  of  the 
opinion  that  $2.6  billion  would  construct 
such  a  system.  In  addition,  our  committee 
has  maintained  all  down  through  the  years 
that  bonds  Issued  coiUd  not  be  retired  out  of 
the  fare  box.  The  rapid  rail  transit  systems 
In  this  country  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
tire bonds  out  of  the  fare  box. 

On  November  24. 1970,  at  the  time  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1971  was  before  our  committee,  we  questioned 
the  officials  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  concerning  the  $2.5 
bUlion  cost  of  the  98-mUe  system.  We  pointed 
out  to  the  officials  of  the  Authority  that  we 
had  never  beUeved  that  the  98  miles  coiUd  be 
constructed  for  $2.6  blUion  and  inquired  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  officials  were  stUl  of  the 
opinion  that  the  system  could  be  constructed 
for  this  amount.  The  officials  stated  for  the 
first  time  that  the  98  mUes  could  not  be  con- 
structed for  the  $2.6  biUlon  and  that  the  cost 
would  be  subetantiaUy  higher  than  the  $2.5 
billion  authorized.  When  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  figure  would 
be  nearer  $4  bUllon  than  the  $2.6  bUlion  au- 
thorized the  officials  stated  in  part  as  f oUows : 

General  Graham.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has 
that  answer,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  the  time  we 
put  these  figures  together  in  late  1967,  we 
were  assuming  a  5-percent  rate  of  construc- 
tion escalation  compounded  per  year,  and 
aUowed  several  hundred  mlUlon  doUars  for 
that.  We  were  assuming  an  interest  rate  at 
that  time  of  6  percent  for  our  revenue  bonds. 

Putting  It  all  together,  it  came  out  to  $2.5 
bUllon. 

We  could  not  foresee  at  that  time  that  con- 
struction costs  would  go  up  in  this  inflation- 
ary spiral,  largely  due  to  the  wage  agreements 
that  were  not  for  just  1  year  but  extending 
into  the  future  for  2  or  3  years.  We  could  not 
foresee  the  rise  In  the  Interest  rate. 

It  appears  now  that  this  new  capital  cost 
will  be  some  few  hundreds  of  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars In  excess  of  the  $2.5  bUlion  estimate. 

The  two  big  things  are  the  inflation  of 
construction  costs  and  the  continued  high 
interest  rates. 

I  think  we  are  a  long  way  from  being  able 
to  say  that  someday  this  may  cost  $4  billion. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress can  get  the  rate  of  escalation  under 
control  so  we  never  go  anywhere  near  that 
flgiire. 

That  portion  of  the  bearings  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bUl  for  fiscal  year 
1971  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  the  rapid  raU 
transit  system  Is  made  a  part  of  the  record  at 
this  point. 

Excerpt  From  Hearings  Before  Committee 
ON  Appropriations,  House  op  Representa- 
Tivcs,  on  Supplemental  Appropriations, 
1971,  on  November  24,  1970,  Pages  1169- 
1173 

trouble  with  financial  plan 
Because  of  the  uncertainties  with  regard  to 
our  funding,  the  initial  sale  of  revenue  bonds 
next  year  has  been  seriously  jeopardized.  In 
fact,  we  may  find  it  impossible  to  Issue  bonds 
without  additional  Federal  support.  We  are 
now  exploring  this  matter  further  with  our 
financial  advisers. 

So.  It  Is  my  painful  lot  to  tell  you  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  in  trouble  with 


our  financial  plan  because  of  the  delays  which 
have  beset  the  transit  program. 

Our  construction  and  financial  schedules 
are  stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  The  off- 
agaln,  on  again  appropriation  experience  has 
not  been  going  unobserved.  Consequently, 
potential  contractors  are  not  sharpening 
their  pencils  as  they  develop  their  bids.  We 
are  not  able  to  access  the  effects  upon  the 
ultimale  system  cost  at  this  time. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  aituaUon  will 
improve,  but  we  cannot  stand  any  further 
strain. 

Therefore,  we  are  once  more  before  this 
committee  to  seek  a«slstanoe  at  this  most 
critical  milestone  along  a  very  rocky  road  on 
the  way  to  the  transit  objective.  On  each 
previous  occasion  when  the  chips  were  down, 
this  committee  has  been  there  with  the  en- 
couragement and  support  essential  to  con- 
tinued progress.  We  ask  your  help  once 
again. 

We  recognize  that  strongly  held  and  di- 
vergent positions  have  prevented  timely  deci- 
sions on  certain  highway  projects.  We  are 
hopeful  that  these  positions  are  on  the  way 
of  being  reconciled.  But  while  they  are  being 
reconciled,  Mr.  Chairman,  collapse  of  many 
years  of  transit  planning  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  While  the  cost  of  rapid  transit  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  high,  and  with  delays 
encountered  may  become  higher,  the  cost  of 
letting  the  program  go  down  the  drain  is 
incalculable. 

In  our  effort  to  accomplish  a  program 
toward  which  the  Congress  and  four  Presi- 
dents have  joined  hands,  I  plead  for  a  solu- 
tion to  emerge.  We  all  seek  a  balanced 
transportatloii  system  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal area.  In  that  common  pvirpose,  there  is  no 
profit  or  reason  in  the  sacrifice  of  one  ele- 
ment for  the  other. 

At  this  point,  we  are  ready  to  respond  to 
your  questions  and.  If  desired,  to  show  the 
oommlttee  a  series  of  maps  and  exhibits, 
previously  shown,  but  which  may  be  of  as- 
sistance In  visualizing  the  program  which 
you  have  under  consideration. 
Thank  you. 

HISTOBT  OF  BAL.^NCED  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Natcher.  General  Graham,  as  you 
know,  since  1955  this  committee  has  been 
considering  matters  pertaining  to  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  recall  as  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee I  made  the  recommendations  In 
the  year  1955  to  pay  the  District's  share  of 
the  survey  costs  which  brought  about  the 
mass  transportation  survey  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  in  the  year  1969. 
That  survey.  General  Graham,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  recommended  a  balanced  system 
of  transportation  consisting  of  freeways, 
rapid  transit,  and  a  change  in  the  bus  oper- 
ation here  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Beginning  In  1955  and  coming  on  down  to 
the  year  1964  when  they  first  brought  to 
the  House  a  bUl  providing  for  rapid  transit 
which,  as  you  know,  was  recMiunltted  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cost  and  overaU  program 
for  rapid  transit  was  not  explained  to  the 
House  In  such  a  manner  that  the  House 
would  accept  It. 

Then  we  had  the  bobtalled  system  that 
took  place  in  1965  which  provided  for  a  $431 
million  cost  for  a  25-mlle  system,  with  $100 
million  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, $50  mllUon  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  balance  in  bonds. 

overall  COST  OP  RAPm  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Beginning  at  that  time.  General  Graham, 
on  this  committee  a  number  of  us  have  in- 
quired from  time  to  time  as  to  the  overall 
cost  of  the  rapid  transit  system.  I  know  as 
well  as  you  do  that  the  act  passed  in  1969 
provided  for  a  97-mile  system  at  a  cost  of 
$2.5  billion. 

I  have  inquired  of  you  and  others  each 
time  that  you  have  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and.  General  Graham,  even  before  you 


took  over  as  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Authority,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  people 
still  maintain  that  a  97-inUe  subway  system 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Metro- 
politan Area  can  be  cotistructed  for  $2.6 
blUlon,  not  just  this  year,  but  last  year,  the 
year  before,  and  on  back  beyond  that  time. 
I  never  have  beUeved  that  you  could  buUd 
this  rapid  transit  system  for  $2.6  billion  and 
have  said  so  each  year. 

General  Graham,  do  you  stlU  say  to  this 
committee  that  $2.6  bUUon  will  construct 
the  97-mlle  rapid  transit  system  that  you 
have  in  mind  and  the  one  authorized  in  1969 
by  the  Congress? 

OVERALL    COST   TO    EXCEED    $2.5    BILLION 

General  Graham.  I  think  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  indicate  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  more,  because  for  several  months  we 
have  been  engaged  in  new  capital  cost  studies 
and  new  net  income  analysis  studies  which 
wUl  pin  down  the  various  components  of  the 
cost.  We  are  about  to  culminate  the  studies 
and  about  to  give  the  results  to  our  board  of 
directors  and  get  their  help  in  putting  to- 
gether a  new  financial  program. 

I  cannot  teU  you  at  this  time  what  the  new 
capital  costs  will  be,  but  it  appears  that  It 
will  be  substantially  higher  than  the  $2.6  bU- 
llon of  costs. 

Mr.  Natcher.  General  Graham,  I  consider 
you  one  of  the  best  engineers  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  say  that  to  make  you  feel  good.  And 
I  Uke  you  personally.  I  say  that  to  you 
frankly.  I  like  the  way  you  operate  down 
there.  I  mean  that. 

As  you  well  know,  just  as  one  member  ol 
this  subcommittee  and  certainly  a  member 
who  has  no  engineering  experience  or  back- 
ground, I  have  maintained  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  you  would  never  construct  the 
97-mile  system  for  $2.5  bilUon.  I  malnt«aned 
it  long  before  the  act  of  1969  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

As  you  wUl  recall,  each  year,  in  aU  fairness 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  to  the 
House  and  to  the  other  body,  I  thought  we 
should  talk  to  you  about  the  cost.  I  have 
never  beUeved  you  would  do  it.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  Inquired  about  it. 

General,  as  you  weU  know,  my  c^lnion  has 
been  mostly  a  guessing  opinion,  because  I 
have  no  experience  as  far  as  engineering  is 
concerned. 

ESTIMATED  OVERALL  COST  OF  SYSTEM 

General,  in  all  fairness  to  this  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  won't  this  system  come  nearer  $4 
bUllon  than  It  wlU  $2.6  blUion? 

General  Graham.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
has  that  answer,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  the  time 
we  put  these  figures  together  in  l*te  1967,  we 
were  assuming  a  6-percent  rate  of  construc- 
tion escalation  compounded  per  year,  and  al- 
lowed several  hundred  mUllon  doUars  for 
that.  We  were  assimalng  an  Interest  rate  at 
that  time  of  5  jjercent  for  our  revenue  bonds. 

Putting  It  aU  together.  It  came  out  to  $2.6 
bUUon. 

We  could  not  foresee  at  that  time  that  con- 
struction costs  would  go  up  in  this  Infla- 
tionary spiral,  largely  due  to  the  wage  agree- 
ments that  were  not  for  Just  1  year  but  ex- 
tending into  the  future  for  2  or  8  years.  We 
could  not  foresee  the  rise  in  the  interest  rate. 

It  appears  now  that  this  new  capital  cost 
will  be  some  few  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dol- 
lars in  excess  of  the  $2.6  biUlon  estimate. 

The  two  big  things  are  the  inflation  of  con- 
struction costs  and  the  continued  high  in- 
terest rates. 

I  think  we  are  a  long  ways  from  being  able 
to  say  that  some  day  this  may  cost  $4  blUion. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress can  get  the  rate  of  escalation  under  con- 
trol so  we  never  go  anywhere  near  that  figure. 

Mr.  Natchxr.  Assuming  that  the  costs  wlU 
exceed  $2.5  billion,  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
authorized. You  wotUd  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress. 
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General  Graham.  We  woiild  have  to  bave 
more  legislation. 

Mr.  Natcreb.  You,  of  coiirse,  have  h^  a 
lot  of  experience  with  the  Corps  of  Engiqeers, 
and  you  have  had  engineering  ezperlende  all 
down  through  the  years.  Would  it  be  a^  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  rapid  transit 'sys- 
tem in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washin{gton 
would  be  the  largest  single  public  works  troj- 
ect  in  the  history  of  the  United  Statfs  of 
America? 

General  Graham.  It  is  going  to  be  oiie  of 
the  largest.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sura, 

Mr.  Natcheb.  Tou  have  had  much  mori  ex- 
perience than  I  have.  On  the  record,  I  ame 
one  that  cost  more  In  the  history  of  this 
coxintry. 

General  Graham.  If  we  are  thlnklnk  in 
terms  of  a  program  that  la  also  a  proJ(ct — 
I  think  in  terms  of  the  TVA,  for  example.  Per- 
haps the  Columbia  River  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Mr.  Natcher.  A  little  over  $800  mUliob  as 
a  start,  General.  Is  that  not  about  right! 

What  about  the  Manhattan  project  during 
World  War  n?  Wasn't  that  a  billion  doi:  ars? 

General  Graham.  Yes.  sir  It  was  a  billion 
dcdlars. 

I  suppose  that  billion  dollars  today  Is  al>out 
$2.5  billion.  I  have  not  refreshed  myself 
on  that.  I  am  not  sure  about  some  of  the 
public  works  projects  for  NAi^,  for  esam 
pie.  Ct^e  Kennedy.  It  may  well  be  that  t  lere 
is  a  public  works  project  that  is  in  the  ^me 
ball  park  as  the  Mertro  system  here 

Mr.  Natcher.  I  am  Just  wondering  tf  a 
single  public  works  project  in  the  hlstoiy  of 
this  country  has  cost  more.  I  may  be  wiong 
about  this.  Let  me  say  to  you.  I  cannot  nune 
a  one. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  best 
of  this  rapid  transit  system.  When  you  ome 
back,  after  doing  a  good  Job  of  planning  a 
rapid  radl  transit  system,  and  say  to  the  C  ton 
gress  that  it  will  require  $800  million  riore 
or  $1.2  billion  more  or  $1.4  bmion  more,  and 
at  the  time  you  come  back  to  make  that  re- 
quest, the  economy  in  this  country  will  1  lave 
leveled  off,  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  have  1  leen 
brought  to  a  close,  it  will  be  a  right  dlffl  3ult 
matter  to  say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  of  the  domestic  denu  nds 
that  we  will  have  before  the  Congress  per- 


taining to  housing,  education,  health, 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Federal  City  College: 

Improvements  to  tsmprorarY  facilities ., 

Furniture  and  equipment  for  all  temporary  facilities..  . 
Renovations  to  newly  leased  facilities 


Total,  Federal  City  Colleie. 


Washinfton  Tectinical  Institute: 

Improvements  Van  Ness  Campus .. 

Newly  leased  facilities  for  oceanographic  studies,  eifviron- 
mental  sciences  (Navy  Yard) 


Total,  Washington  Technical  Institute 


D.C.  Teachers  College: 

Attic  renovations,  Wilson  and  Miner  Buildings 

Two  demountable  classroom  facilities 

Classroom  air-conditioning  various   District  of  Cotmb 
Teachers  College  facilities 


Lighting  of  parking  lot  and  related  facilities, 
Columtiia  Teachers. 


Library  and  related  facility  carpeting  and  sound  proofi  ig. 
Temporary  gymnasium  facility 


Total,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Total,  higher  education .  

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  (Subway) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS  AND  TRAFFIC 

Street  improvementj  and  extensions- 

Highway  planning,  programming  and  research 

Central  Potomac  River  Bridgecrossing(theThrMSistenBrtage) 

Potomac  River  freeway 

Banning  Road  pedestrian  overpasa '.'...'.'.. 

Cover  on  Federal  aid  streets 

Heater  on  Federal  aid  streets.. .'."''"!.!" 

Pavement  marl(ingi.  islands,  signs  and  »v\ll»....." 
Center  leg- Inner  Loop  freeway 


>ol- 


lutlon.  and  other  matters,  that  it  will  require 
several  billion  dollars  or  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more  to  complete  this  rapid  rail 
transit  system. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  from 
the  very  start  and,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  long 
t>efore  the  time  that  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  was  author- 
ized and  put  into  operation,  I  have  never  be- 
lieved you  could  do  it. 

It  is  not  because  you  are  not  a  fine  engi- 
neer. If  it  could  be  done,  you  would  do  it. 
I  believe  that.  But  you  cannot  do  it  for  $2.5 
billion  under  the  circumstances  that  you 
have  confronting  you,  considering  where  you 
are  building  it,  the  location,  number  of  miles, 
stations  and  equipment. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  It. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  for  rapid  rail 
transit  and  a  balanced  system  of  transpiorta- 
tion  consisting  of  the  freeway  program,  the 
rapid  rail  transit  system,  and  any  changes 
they  want  to  make  In  the  bus  operation  here 
in  the  Coital  City. 

POSSIBLE     REDTJCTION     IN     MILEAGE     OF     SYSTEM 

General,  I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be 
resolved.  I  know  you  do,  and  all  of  your 
people  and  associates  do,  because  when  you 
come  back  for  more  money,  unless  there  is  a 
change  In  the  overall  situation  as  I  see  it 
today,  we  may  end  up  with  about  a  45-  or 
46-mUe  rapid  transit  system,  not  97  miles. 

If  the  Congress  should  simply  say  with  all 
of  the  demands  that  are  confronting  the 
American  people,  we  are  not  going  to  carry 
this  amount  up  any  more  at  this  time,  then 
we  would  have  to  cut  it  back. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  resolve  this  prob- 
lem and  move  it  on  and  build  this  system. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  one  that  it 
will  be  right  hard  to  take  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  have  It  all  settled.  It 
Is  a  serious  mistake  for  anyone  to  try  to 
block  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

I  could  have  blocked  it  in  1955. 

General.  Is  there  anything  else  by  way  of 
a  general  statement  concerning  the  amount 
requested? 

General  Grahak.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Glalmo? 

Mr.  OiATMo.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Patten? 

Mr.  Patten.  No  questions. 


Mr.  Natcher.  li^.  Biegle? 

Mr.  RiECELK.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  General,  thank  you  very 
much  for  appearing  before  our  committee. 

Let  me  say  to  you  again,  I  am  going  to 
travel  the  road  with  you.  We  are  going  to 
solve  this  matter. 

General  Graham.  That  sounds  great. 

Mr.  Natcher.  I  say  that  to  you  frankly. 

You  gentlemen  oome  back  to  see  us.  It 
Is  a  pleaaure  to  see  you  any  time. 

PROPOSED  REAT7THORIZATION  AND  GX7ARANTEE  OV 
BONDS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Several  months  ago  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  announced  that  the  bonds 
oould  not  be  sold  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bankers  and  brokers  In  this  country  would 
not  buy  these  bonds  unless  some  guarantee 
was  given  that  the  bonds  would  be  retired 
when  they  became  due.  The  bankers  and  the 
brokers  in  this  country  know  that  bonds 
such  as  the  rapid  rail  transit  system  bonds 
cannot  be  retired  out  of  the  fare  box;  there- 
fore, a  proposal  Is  now  underway  to  reauthor- 
ize the  rapid  rail  transit  system  providing 
for  additional  costs  for  the  98-mile  system 
and  further  providing  for  a  guarantee  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  bonds  to  be  is- 
sued. Since  the  overall  cost  of  the  98-mlle 
system  exceeds  the  original  authorization, 
the  rapid  raU  transit  system  must  now  be 
reauthorized  and  the  question  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  system  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  bonds  by  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OP  CriT  STREETS 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  requested  $3,496,000  for 
street  Improvements  and  extensions.  The  ov- 
erall request  for  the  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic  for  capital  outlay  projects 
totaled  $12,149,000.  This  budget  for  the  6th 
consecutive  year  was  out  of  balance.  Oui 
committee  oould  not  appropriate  the  $3,495,- 
000  requested  for  street  Improvements  and 
extensions,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  available  money  for  this  pvu-pose.  A  por- 
tion of  the  report  accompanying  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  Appnqjrtatlon  Bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  Is  Inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 
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25.000 

586,000 

408,000 

120,000 

720,000 


Cham  Bridge.. 

Southern  Ave..  SE..  East  Capitol  St.  to  South  Capitol  St 

Channelization  on  Federal  aid  streets 

Northbound  14th  St.  Bridge-deck  repair 

Safety  improvements  and  realignment  of  intersection* 

Massachusetts  Ave.,  17th  SL,  NE.,  to  First  SL,  NW 

Operations  control  center 

Highway  beautiftcation 

Traffic  operations  program  to  improve  capacity  and  safety. 

Anacostia  Freeway- Kenilworth  Ave.,  safety  improvements 

Minnesota  Ave..  NE.  Sheriff  Rd  to  Eastern  Ave 

nth  St.  NW.,  Irving  St  to  Monroe  St.  and  Vermont  Ave.  to  Florida 

Ave 

Street  lighting  and  communications  extensions 

Total,  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

General  fund: 

Advance  of  paving  and  drainage  complaints 

"ermanent  improvements  to  existing  buildings 

Georgetown  West  relief  storm  sewer 

Capitol  Hill  relief,  storm  sewer.. 

Northeast  boundary  relief,  storm  sewer 

Separation  of  combined  system  area,  separation  of  sanitary 

and  storm  flows 

Slash  Run  relief,  storm  sewer      . .  . 

Georgetown  refuse  transfer  station 
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250,000 

50,000 

95,000 

50,000 

600,000 

130.000 

70,000 

230.000 
776.000 

12, 149, 000 


$776,000 
1.276,000 


1,200,000 

100.000 

600,000 

4,000,000 

3.000,000 


1,500,000 
300,000 
100,000 


1,  200. 000 

100,000 

600,000 

2. 000.  GOO 

1,500.000 

1,500,000 
300,000 
100.000 


Total,  general  fund 10,800.000  7.300,000 


Sanitary  sewage  works  fund: 

Water  pollution  control  plant  at  Blue  Plains 

Service  sewer  extensions  

Replacement  and  modernisation  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipment  at  pumping  stations 

Sanitary  sewers  in  advance  of  highways  paving  and  miscel- 
laneous relief  and  replacement  sewers 

Plan  and  construct  new  facilities  for  yards 


Total,  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 


40, 000,  000 
510.000 

300.000 

250,000 
400,000 


41,460,000 
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Ui,  Natcher.  Since  the  budget  was  out  of 
balance  and  funds  could  not  be  appropriated 
to  maintain  and  repair  the  streets,  it  was 
naturally  assumed  that  when  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971 
was  sent  to  the  President  by  the  District  of- 
ficials and  then  to  Congress  this  bill  wovUd 
contain  adequate  funds  for  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  streets  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Not  a  dollar  was  requested  for  this  purpose. 
Here  again  we  see  the  District  officials  not 
only  making  every  effort  to  stall  the  freeway 
gystem  from  going  under  construction  but 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  funds  for  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  streets  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
A  portion  of  the  report  accompanying  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971  setting  forth  the  fact  that  no  funds 
were  requested  for  maintaining  and  repair- 
ing the  streets  Is  made  a  part  of  the  record 
at  this  point. 

CHAPTER  n. — Sxtbcommittee  on  District 
OP   Columbia 

William  H,  Natcher,  Kentucky,  Chairman. 

Robert  N.  Glaimo,  Connecticut.  _ 

Edward  J.  Patten.  New  Jersey. 

David  Pryor,  Arkansas. 

David  R.  Obey,  Wisconsin. 

Glenn  R.  Davis,  Wisconsin. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Michigan. 

Wendell  Wyatt,  Oregon. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
The  Committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$12,119,000  in  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority  in  Federal  funds  and  $54,914,225 
in  District  of  Columbia  funds.  Budget  esti- 
mates submitted  in  House  Documents  Nos. 
91-404  and  406  total  $52,074,000  in  Federal 
funds  and  $96,127,225  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds.  The  recommendations  are  $39.- 
955,000  less  than  requested  in  Federal  funds 
and  $41,213,000  less  in  District  funds. 

Included  in  the  total  Federal  funds  rec- 
ommended is  $325,000  for  the  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  established  by  Public  Law 
91-405,  approved  September  22,  1970. 
Federal  Funds 
federal  payment 
The  Committee  recommends  a  F'ederal 
pajmient  of  $11,794,000  to  the  General  fund, 
which  Is  $5,777,000  less  than  requested.  This 
allowance  includes  $8,000,000  authorized  in 
Public  Law  91-297,  which  increased  salaries 
for  DC.  Police,  firemen,  and  teachers,  and 
$3,794,000  of  the  $5,000,000  authorized  in 
Public  Law  91-358,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
of  1970.  The  request  proposed  the  utilization 
of  the  balance  of  the  authorized,  but  un- 
appropriated Federal  payment  for  1970  Jn 
the   amount   of   $1,834,000.   The   Commit^ 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 


does  not  concur  in  the  establishment  of  such 
a  precedent.  The  request  Included  $3,887,000 
which  was  contingent  on  the  enactment  of 
pending  revenue  l^lslatlon,  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  denied. 

FEDERAL  LOAN 

The  Committee  has  disapproved  the  addi- 
tional loan  request  of  $34,178,000  which  was 
proposed  to  finance  the  District's  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority's  construction  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1971.  A  similar  re- 
duction has  been  made  in  the  Capital  Out- 
lay request. 

District  of  Columbia  Pdnds 

A  total  of  $54,914,225  is  recommended  in 
the  bill,  which  Is  $41,213,000  less  than  re- 
quested. Financing  of  this  recommendation 
will  be  from  (1)  the  additional  Federal  pay- 
ment in  the  bill  which  covers  in  part  the 
costs  of  the  salary  increases  and  court  re- 
form, (2)  current  revenues  from  various 
taxes,  and  (3)  the  use  of  current  loan  au- 
thority for  capital  outlay  projecte. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

The  budget  requests  considered  total  $49,- 
472,225  for  operating  expenses.  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  $44,302,225  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5,170,000.  The  following  tabulation 
sets  forth  the  various  requests.  Including  ad- 
ditional positions,  and  the  committee  allow- 
ances: 


Budget  request 

Recommended 

Reduction 

Budget  request 

Posi- 
tions        Amount 

Recommended 

Posi- 
tions        Amount 

Rf 

Posi- 
tions 

iduction 

Posi- 
tions 

Amount 

Posi- 
tions 

Amount 

Posi- 
tions 

Amount 

Amount 

General  operating  expenses: 

12 
2 

$99,000 

20,000 

119,000 
225.000 
551,000 

...     . 

-12 

-2 

-14 

-J99,000 

-20,000 

-119,000 

Public  Defender  Service. 

Total,  public  safety.                . 

Education: 
Public  schools  (pay  increases  for 
teachers) 

Federal  City  College - 

Washington  Technical  Institute    . 

Total,  education                  .     . 
Highways  and  traffic:  Motor  vehicles. 

Sanitary  engineering: 
Department  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing             

48 

$275,  000 

48 

$275, 000 

Executive  Office: 
Personnel  Office 

374 

22,799,000 

374 

22,763,000 



-$36,000 

Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans 
and  Analysis 

138 
53 

20, 197.  000 
3,397,000 
1,548,000 

20, 197,  000 

-138 
-53 

"  34 

$225. OOO' 
551,000 

Total,  Executive  Office 
Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel. 
Oepartment  of  General  Services.. 

14 
34 

-3,397,666 

-1.548,000 

Total,  General  operating  ex- 
penses   

48 

895,000 

34 

776.000 

-14 

-119,000 

191 
4 

25, 142, 000 
89,000 

20, 197, 000 
56.000 

-191 
-4 

-4,945,000 
-33,000 

Public  safety: 
Pay   increases  (policemen   and 

firemen) 

19.745.000 

2, 329. 000 

280.000 
170,000 

282 

13 
31 

19,  745.  000 

2,  329.  000 

244,000 
170,000 

24 

395.000 
145.  000 

24 

358,000 
145,000 

-37,000 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals 

282 

13 
31 

Total,  sanitary  engineering 

Settlements  ot  claims  and  suits 

-36,000 

24 

540.000 
7,225 

24 

503,000 
7,225 

-37,000 

District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency.. 

Total,  operating  expenses 

641 

49,472,225 

432 

44, 302, 225 

-209 

-5.170,000 

Pay  increase — The  major  portion  of  the 
allowances  for  General  operating  expenses 
($39,042,000)  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  salary 
Increases  for  policemen,  firemen,  and  teach- 
ers. The  authorizing  legislation  provided  ret- 
roactivity for  police  and  firemen  to  July  1, 
1969  and  for  teachers  to  September  1.  1969. 
Prom  a  budgetary  standpoint,  especially 
when  painful  decisions  are  necessary  to 
make  fiscal  ends  meet,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  practice  of  retroactive  salary 
Increases  is  less  than  sound.  In  addition  to 
tending  to  limit  employee  Incentives,  the 
practice  has,  of  cotirse,  resulted  In  the  de- 
ferral of  important  programs. 

Executive  office. — The  Committee  has  de- 
nied the  expansion  of  the  safety  manage- 
ment program  in  the  Personnel  Office  and 
the  additional  positions  requested  for  the 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and  Analysis. 

Public  safety.— Vflth    the   exception    of   a 


volunteered  reduction  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Committee  has  approved  the  in- 
creases requested  by  the  Courts,  the  Bail 
Agency,  and  the  Public  Defender  Service.  A 
total  of  $3,018,000  has  been  included  In  the 
bill  and  vrtll  enable  those  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  1970  Court  Re- 
form and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  amounts 
requested  elsewhere  in  the  budget  for  the 
rental  of  additional  space  and  renovations 
for  the  expanded  activities  authorized  by  the 
Act  have  also  been  approved.  A  total  of  $3,- 
794,000  Is  attributable  and  chargeable  to  the 
Court  reorganization  legislation. 

Education. — The  Committee  has  deferred 
action  on  the  requests  of  the  Federal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute. The  financing  of  these  requests  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  enactment  of  additional  rev- 
enue  legislation.   If   additional   revenue   In- 


comes available  every  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  appropriations  to 
permit  these  two  Institutions  to  proceed  with 
the  plans  outlined  during  the  hearings. 

Sanitary  engineering. — The  Committee  has 
approved  the  additional  funds  and  positions 
requested  to  improve  working  conditions  and 
employee-employer  relations  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitary  Engineering.  The  slight  re- 
duction refiects  six -months  rather  than  nine- 
months  funding  due  to  the  late  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  additional  amovmts  reqiUred  by  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  to  cover  Increased 
costs  of  electricity  and  chemicals  are  also  ap- 
proved. 

CAPITAL   OUTLAY 

A  total  of  $10,612,000  Is  recommended  for 
10  capital  outlay  projecte.  The  supplemental 
budget  proposed  $46,656,000  and  12  projects. 
The  following  table  lists  the  projects  and 
amounts  In  comparative  form: 
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SUMMARY  OF 


Public  schools: 

Speciilized  learning  center.  3d  and  R  Sts.  NW 

Vehicle  and  maintenance  facility,  10th  and  Michifan 
Department  of  Corrections:  Restoration  of  damaged  bui 

complet,  Lorton , 

Social  Services  Administration:  PeriMnent  improvement^,  juvenile  facility, 
Laurel 
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ve.  NE 

II  lags,  correctional 


Department  of  General  Services: 

Renovations  to  the  Pension  BIdg.,  Sth  and  G  Sts.  NW 
Emergency  power  supply,  various  District-owned  buifdings 
Permanent  Improvements  to  various  District  bulldlni 

Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering: 

Sanitation  service  centers,  various  locations 

Lunchroom  iKllitfes.  various  Oistrict-ownad  propertils 

Outfall  relief.  Mains  Point  to  the  vicinity  ot  the  Anacastla  Freeway 

Washington  aqueduct:  Emergency  pumping  from  the  Pototiac  River  estuary 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  TransK  Authority:  Regional  rapid  transit 
system.- 


Total,  Capital  outlay. 


$2,  586,  000 
1,225,000  . 

813,000 

836,000 

2,105,000 
550,000 
550,000 

492.000 

80.000 

2, 100, 000 

1,140,000 

34,178,000 

46, 655,  000 


The  Committee  bas  denied  the  acc|ulsl- 
tlon  of  a  vehicle  and  maintenance  facility 
for  Public  Schools  The  request  for  the  Dls- 
trlcfs  share  of  the  Washington  MetrotsoU- 
tan  Area  Transportation  Authority's  1871 
construction  program  Is  also  denied.  District 
officials  volunteered  the  reduction  of  lk40,- 
000  for  permanent  Improvements  at!  the 
Juvenile  Facility  and  $200,000  for  rei^ova- 
tlons  at  the  Pension  BuUdlng. 

Mr.  Natchxr.  When  It  developed  tha);  no 
request  would  be  made  for  maintaining;  and 
repairing  the  streets,  our  committee  |aade 
an  inquiry  concerning  this  matter  an<l  we 
were  advised  by  the  District  officials  ttajat  It 
might  be  possible  to  secure  rebates  froti^  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  the  .Fed- 
eral highway  system  money  which  could  be 
used  to  maintain  and  repair  the  streets  In 
our   Nation's   Capital. 

KEQUiaSMENT  FOR  BALANCED  SYSTEM 
TRAN8POBTATION 

I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
mlttee  that  from  the  very  beginning 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Coli 
Appropriations  has  Indicated  at  every  iturn 
that  we  are  for  a  balanced  system  of  t^ns- 
portatlon  In  our  Nation's  Capital.  Wa  are 
for  rapid  rail  transit,  we  are  for  the  freeway 
system,  and  we  are  for  the  bus  system  which 
win  tie  In  with  the  two  systems.  j 

COST  or  RAPID  RAIl.  TRANSPT  STSTEM 

Gentlemen,  the  rapid  rail  transit  sjiptem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even  at  th^  old 
cost  of  $2.5  billion  which  was  authctlzed 
In  1969  makes  this  the  largest  single  pUbllc 
works  project  in  the  history  of  the  Uiilted 
States.  If  you  check,  you  will  find  that  It 
Is  probably  the  largest  single  public  works 
project  In  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
have  never  had  one  compared  to  the  rapid 
rail  transit  system  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  cost  of  $2.6  billion.     J 

From  the  very  beginning,  as  I  pointed  out, 
we  have  said  to  the  officials  In  the  Dlscrtct, 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Areci  Tran- 
sit Authority  officials,  we  are  for  your  syttem, 
but  In  all  fairness  to  the  Congress,  to  thd  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  to  the  people  la  the 
City  of  Washington  that  pay  the  taxes,  can 
this  system  be  built  for  $2.5  billion.  They 
have  said  yes  up  until  last  year  and  fltiatly 
they  aald  "No",  It  Is  going  to  cost  selreral 
hundred  million  dollars  more. 

I  believe  the  cost  Is  up  now  to  approximate- 
ly $3  billion.  That  means  gentlemen.  It  hBS  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress.  It  has  to  be  re- 
authorized. The  bonds  totaling  $835  mfiUon 
authorized  In  I960  to  be  Issued  by  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
as  I  pointed  out,  cannot  l>e  sold.  The  bai$kers 
and  brokers  In  this  country  will  not 
Chem.  The  bonds  cannot  be  retired  out  df  the 
fare  box. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress  will  au 
thorlze  the  Issuance  of  these  bonds  vp  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
not  know.  With  all  of  our  problems  In 


I  do 

this 


Inquire  of  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers  who   has  been  on  the  committee  for 

Budget  request      Recommended             Reduction  ye*"-  a^<»  ^«  ^1"  ^}^  yo"  ^^<^  the  records 

will   show   that   we   have  carried  out  every 

commitment. 

IZ  586  000  General  Graham,  you  know  that  Is  true. 

*^      ,       ....„....^--^  Why  does  this  Impasse  exist  and  why  do  they 

not  do  something  about?  The  law  of  1968  U 

813,000  the  law  and  It  must  be  compiled  with.  The 

396  000            -440  000  ^*'"'  °^  ^^"^^  provides  for  the  studies  and  It 
must  be  complied  with. 

1,  905, 000            -200, 000  Now,  again.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 

||0.000 on  this  committee  are  for  both  systems  and 

'*■*"  that  Is  our  attitude  at  this  time. 

*m:ooo  :::::::;::::::::  mt.  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr. 

2, looiooo '. Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 

'■'*°'^ number  of  words. 

-34,178,000  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 

10  612. 000       -36  043  ooo  distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 

; '     '  mlttee  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  this  Is  the 

most  expensive   public   works  program 

country,  concerning  housing,  urban  renewal,  gyer  imdertaken  in  the  entire  history  of 

education,  health,  pollution  and  the  many  ^^^g  Nation? 

other     problems     that     we     have    existing  ^       natphft?     Mr    rhainnan    will 
throughout  the  60  States,  the  fact  that  we  .v^r^^'icti,.  J^^TTh '.ri^H^^o^^^^'  aT» 
are   n^   confronted   with   this   Impasse   Is  the  dlstingiiished  genUeman  from  Ala- 
right  serious.  It  Is  serious  from  this  stand-  bama  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 
point,  gentlemen:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  shall  be 

We  have  gone  along  with  you  and  not  a  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

person  In  this  room  can  say  that  this  sub-  Kentucky. 

committee  has  not  carried  out  every  commit-  Mr.  NATCHER.  The  rapid  rail  tran- 

ment  It  has  made.  Just  as  soon  as  we  re-  gj^   system   is   the   largest  single  public 

leased  the  money  in  19M,  within  a  few  weeks  ^j.^    project    in    the    history    of    the 

they  backed  up  on  the  National  Capital  Plan-  j.  ..^    StAtps    of    Amerira     It    Ls    thp 

ning  Commission  and  they  changed  two  votes  United    States    oi    America,    it   is   tne 

and  a  lawsuit  was  Immediately  filed.  Pre-  largest  Single  pubUc  works  project  In  the 

meditated.  Mr.  Myers.  I  say  that  to  you  on  history  of   the   world.   The   Manhattan 

the  record.  project,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from 

Then  In  1969  we  released  the  construction  Alabama,  during  the  war  cost  $1  billion, 

money  for  rapid  rail  transit.  We  met  with  the  No  project  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 

Presldent.  He  carried  out  every  commitment  thority  has  exceeded  $300  million.  Noth- 

he  made.  ^j^g  qj^  j^g  ^ggt  coast  has  exceeded  $600 

Mr.  Scherle,  he  has  carried  out  every  com-  jnijuon,  and  the  Aswan  Dam  cost  $1,200,- 

mltment  he  made.  If  they  had  listened  to  „.„  .'  ,_,„  „„„(.i„^„„  i„  „„fi^„  „^1 

President  Nixon,  we  would  not  be  In  this  im-  000  000.  The  genUeman  is  entirely  cor- 

passe  today,  we  would  not  be  sitting  here  rect. 

discussing  It.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 

Notwithstanding  all  of  that,  we  do  not  the  gentleman, 

have  a  doUar  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

1971   to  repair  the  streets  In  the  city  of  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield? 

Washington.  j^  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 

ctmRENT  FREEWAT — RApu)  RAIL  TRANSFP  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

iMPAssK  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 

We  have  the  Impasse  now  as  far  as  free-  express      opposition     to      the     pending 

ways  are  concerned  and  rapid  rail  transit.  amendment  and  offer  the  hope  that  the 

The  suit  was  filed.  Mr.  Stokes,  In  Federal  amendment  will  be  defeated, 
court,  m  1969.  The  first  suit,  when  filed  In  ^g     ^  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
Federal  court,  was  dismissed.  The  court  held  wii .  ^.^^  . ^k^  «       . 
that  the  Federal  court  had  no  Jurisdiction  man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
over  the  matter.  ber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 

The  Federal  court  In  1969,  on  the  second  to  the  amendment. 

suit,  said  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  drama  of  the 

passed  the  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  this  was  saints  and  the  sinners  here  this  after- 

the  law  and  It  must  be  compiled  with,  and  ^oon  I  rise  to  fuUy  support  the  role  of 

it  is  not  up  to  the  court  to  pass  on  that  y^g  alleged  chief  sinner  of  the  piece,  the 

point.  That  U  the  law.  It  must  be  complied  ^^^^^^^  ^i  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 

A  design  hearing  on  the  bridge  was  or-  tleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NATCHERh 

dered.  They  started  In  November  holding  a  There   have   been   self-cast  here  this 

design  hearing.  This  is  an  injunction  suit,  afternoon  in  the  role  of  the  saints,  one 

You  lawyers  on  the  committee  know  what  subcommittee    member    who    attended 

that  means.  Not  months  or  years — time  is  of  neither  the  hearings  nor  the  markup  of 

the  essence.  tj^js    supplemental    measure;    one    who 

Nothing  was  done  about  It.  and  nothing  offered  an  amendment  to  bring  the  gov- 

has  been  done  about  It  up  to  thU  time.  They  gmment  of  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  to  a 

are  talking  in   terms  of  an  81 -foot  model  amendment  to  the  District  of 

that,  according  to  my  Information,  was  bro-  ""'''  "J  <*'*  nanciiuuioi                   ,   rioHcrnl 

ken  by  the  company  with  the  contract  to  Columbia  revenue  bill  to  deny  all  PederaJ 

construct  It.  More  delay  and  now  downtown  payments  until  the  freeway  system  was 

they  say  It  will  be  several  more  months  be-  under  way;  one  who  voted  against  tne 

fore  they  can  proceed.  SST   after   the    authorization   and   the 

We  have  Inquired  as  to  when  the  bridge  commitments  had  been  made,  but  who 

and  freeway  system  would  start  under  con-  j^q^  argues  that  we  should  provide  this 

struction  again  so  we  can  appropriate  the  money  because  it  has  been  authorized, 

money  for  rapid  rail  transit  and  for  our  free-  .  . ,         .          j^      commitments  made ; 

way  system?  We  have  $200  million  for  our  ana  tnere  ^f'"'^ ^^^I'-'f"'''^^"^  .           .  . 

freiway  system.  When  are  you  going  to  solve  and  two  who  obviously  do  not  want  a 

thu  Impasse?  balanced  transportation  system,  lor  iney 

You  new  members  on  the  committee  can  patently  revealed  their  opposition  to  the 
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bridge  and  to  the  connecting  freeways. 
Some  of  these  are  a  part  of  some  of 
the  same  people  in  and  out  erf  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
have  even  a  better  plan  to  keep  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  automobiles  off  the  streets 
here  because  in  the  appropriation  for  this 
fiscal  year  you  will  not  find  one  single 
dime  for  the  repair  of  the  streets  in  order 
to  keep  the  automobiles  running  in  the 
EMstrict  of  Columbia.  And  those  people 
in  the  Government  did  not  come  back  in 
the  supplemental  which  is  now  before  us 
for  one  single  dime  for  that  purpose, 
either.  That  is  one  way  you  can  avoid  the 
pollution  of  automobiles. 

The  alleged  sinners  are  those  who  are 
committed  to  what  the  President  has 
asked  for,  and  that  is  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  That  balanced  trans- 
portation system  includes  the  subway, 
and  it  also  includes  the  highway  program 
which  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  developed.  This  freeway  sys- 
tem and  the  connecting  bridges  were  not 
rammed  down  the  throats  of  the  people 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  this  plan  was  developed  by  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  What  those  of  us  who 
have  served  on  this  subcommittee  the 
longest  are  insisting  on  is  that  that  plan 
which  they  developed  along  with  the 
subway  plan  should  be  implemented  in 
a  balanced  fashion  by  the  funds  that  are 
required. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  if  I  knew 
of  any  other  way  to  assure  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  this  metropoli- 
tan area  I  would  follow  the  path  of  that 
assurance.  And  to  assure  you  that  the 
subway  funds  are  not  necessarily  frozen 
until  the  next  fiscal  year,  our  report 
opois  the  door  for  prompt  reconsidera- 
tion on  the  day  that  we  receive  tangible 
ccHnmitments  to  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  have  been  fooled  and  we  have  been 
disappointed  too  many  times,  to  give  the 
go-ahead  to  one  segment  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  until  we  have  as- 
surances that  the  other  facets  of  that 
balanced  transportation  system  will  be 
implemented  also. 

And  that  is  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  and  that  is 
the  position  that  I  take,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  position  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  takes.  And  that  is  the  posi- 
tion this  Congress  has  taken  time  and 
time  again.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
run  away  from  a  position  that  is  well 
grounded,  and  one  that  we  have  con- 
sistently taken  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  for  his  statement, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  especially  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Natcher) 
because  although  he  does  not  live  in  the 
cxvn 80©— Part  H 


Washington  metropolitan  area,  yet  he  is 
concerned  about  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  people  who  do  Uve 
here. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  things  that 
I  face  each  day  is  when  I  drive  down  In- 
terstate 66,  and  get  to  the  beltway,  and 
then  have  to  find  some  side  road  to  come 
on  in  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
work. 

It  is  not  only  a  frustrating  problem  for 
me,  but  it  is  a  frustrating  problem  to  the 
thousands  of  other  commut€rs  from 
northern  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subway  or  this 
rapid  rail  transit  is  to  go  down  the 
median  strip  of  Interstate  66  and  until 
you  have  the  right-of-way  for  that  road, 
you  cannot  have  the  rapid  rail  transit 
in  Virginia. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
mitment to  a  balanced  transportation 
system  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  agree  on  a  limitation  of  time. 
We  have  a  number  of  other  amendments, 
but  I  shall  not  ask  at  the  moment  for  an 
agreement  on  time,  but  I  shortly  hope 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  Ifist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  because  a  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  city  in  which  I 
live.  New  York,  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  people  of  New  York  wish 
they  did  not  have  a  subway  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is  the  city  of 
New  York  could  not  exist  without  a  sub- 
way system.  We  want  an  even  greater 
subway  system.  New  York  desperately 
needs  an  expanded  subway  system  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  needs  its  first  subway 
system. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ertstrict  of  Columbia  subway  is  going 
to  cost  more  than  any  other  subway  sys- 
tem In  the  world.  I  must  take  exception 
to  that.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
most  expensive  subway  system  on  a 
linear  foot  basis — that  has  ever  been  built 
is  that  which  connects  the  Capitol  with 
the  House  and  Senate  OflQce  Buildings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  that 
per  mile  this  is  the  most  expensive,  but 
fortunately  this  is  only  one-seventh  of 
a  mile  and  the  proposal  here  that  we 
have  before  us  is  for  almost  100  miles. 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  New  York 
City  subway  system  was  not  a  good  sys- 
tem. Of  course,  it  is.  I  have  ridden  in 
it.  It  is  an  ideal  setup  for  New  York  be- 
cause New  York  is  shaped  the  way  it  is.  I 
merely  want  to  point  this  out  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  New  York  City  sys- 
tem have  the  people  in  New  York  been 
willing  to  pay  a  fare  that  would  even 
cover  its  operating  expenses;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  this  country  we  subsidize 
everything  to  some  extent,  especially 
municipal  services — and  rightly  so. 


The  fact  is  that  we  do  need  operating 
subsidies  for  subways.  Nobody  is  going 
to  dispute  that.  You  also  need  construc- 
tion money. 

To  talk  about  this  subway  for  the 
Washington.  D.C.  metropolitan  area  as 
though  it  were  something  for  just  Con- 
gressmen and  their  staffs,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  you  is  absurd.  This  subway  will 
help  all  of  the  people  in  this  metropoli- 
tan area.  All  you  have  to  do  is  take  a  car 
into  the  District  any  day  of  the  week 
and  you  find  that  traffic  is  bumper  to 
bumper  and  you  just  cannot  move.  What 
this  area  needs  is  mass  transdt  and  I  say 
this  not  because  this  is  my  home — I  work 
here  but  my  permanent  home  is  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  But  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  District — as  we  do  to  every 
section  of  the  coimtry.  To  say  that  this 
District  does  not  need  assistance  to  build 
a  subway  and  that  Federal  funds  for  the 
subway  system  should  be  shut  off  until 
the  citizens  of  the  District  withdraw  their 
opposition  and  accept  highways  they  do 
not  want,  is  just  outrageous. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  it  not  wrong  to  be 
debating  whether  or  not  we  need  a  sys- 
tem here  when  the  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  system  and  there 
is  a  system  in  existence.  The  question 
now  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
hold  up  on  an  appropriation  which  is 
something  we  have  already  approved. 

Secondly,  at  the  same  time  we  hold  it 
up,  we  gave  them  $180  million  this  fiscal 
year  as  the  Federal  share  of  the  subway. 
Mr.  KOCH.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut is  absolutely  correct.  We  will  find 
that  if  we  delay  the  system's  construc- 
tion, we  will  just  be  doubling  its  final 
cost. 

Everybody  in  this  House  knows  that 
whenever  a  construction  program  Is  au- 
thorized, but  not  Immediately  executed, 
its  cost  when  finally  com.pleted  is  at  least 
twice  {IS  much  as  originally  planned. 

Those  who  are  fiscally  conservative 
should  be  supp>orting  the  subway's  rapid 
completion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  if  we  authorized  the  subway, 
we  also  authorized  the  SST  and  we  spent 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  on  it,  five  times 
as  much  as  we  have  spent  on  the  subway. 
If  we  could  scrap  the  SST  with  all  that 
it  has  cost,  we  can  scrap  this  project, 
too.  I  think  New  York  needs  a  subway, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  Washington 
needs  one.  It  is  a  very  different  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
his  is  the  only  voice  that  I  have  heard 
raised  in  this  Hoiise  in  support  of  termi- 
nating the  subway — others  just  suggest 
that  it  should  be  delayed.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  maintains  that  his  con- 
stituents will  not  use  the  subway.  I  would 
assure  him — and  suggest  that  he  need 
only  look  at  the  experience  of  those  in 
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other  parts  of  the  country  for  fuither 
assurance — that  if  a  rapid  rail  system  Is 
provided,  the  people  will  use  it.  Anyone 
prefers  to  ride  in  a  rapid  subway 
than  to  struggle  each  day  with  mounting 
traffic  as  they  do  today  in  traveling  be- 
tween the  District  and  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  particularly  during  rush  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thejgen- 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  more  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  isi  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  get  a  sweat  up  oter  a 
subway  system.  By  nature  I  woulld  be 
more  concerned  with  hospitals  !  and 
schools  than  I  would  be  with  a  subway 
system.  But  in  my  judgment  the  context 
in  which  this  whole  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  the  past  2  or  3  years  reqjuires 
that  we  release  this  money  today.  I  think 
there  are  basically  four  reasons  whjy  we 
ought  to  do  so.  J 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  pointed  out  twice  on  this  flojor,  it 
is  absurd  and  it  is  contradictory  for^the 
Congress  to  oppose  with  one  hand  what 
it  is  doing  with  the  other.  That  is  Itrhat, 
in  effect,  it  does  when  it  supports  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Federal  share  of  this 
system  and  then  withholds  througlj  an- 
other subcommittee  of  the  same  con^mit- 
tee  the  money  for  the  District's  shate  of 
the  Metro  system.  I 

Second.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ipuch 
bxisiness  holding  the  subway  system  hos- 
tage for  the  alleged  actions  of  the  District 
Government  itself,  because  really  thp  ac- 
tions which  some  members  of  our  sub- 
committee, including  the  Chairmari,  are 
objecting  to  on  the  part  of  the  Diltrict 
Government  have  nothing  whatsoeijer  to 
do  with  the  action  of  the  Metro.j  The 
Metro  is  an  entirely  different  entity!  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  treat  it  as  suchJ 

The  third  point  I  would  suggest  tq  you, 
and  I  think  the  most  important,  is  that 
further  withholding  of  funds  for  tha  Dis- 
trict's share  of  this  plan  will  in  fact 
cause  the  predictions  which  we  have 
heard  on  the  floor  today,  about  cat  in- 
creases, about  cost  escalations,  i.bout 
cost  overruns,  to  become  self-ful^ling 
prophecies.  I 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  :  be- 
lieve, indicated  that  this  is  the  moat  ex- 
pensive public  works  project  in  th^^  his- 
tory of  the  world.  That  is  true,  ami  the 
longer  we  delay  it,  the  more  expen^ve  it 
will  be.  If  we  accept  the  recomm(nda- 
tions  of  this  committee,  we  will  in  fact 
be  causing  those  costs  to  increase  time 
and  time  again. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcomn  Ittee. 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  has  as- 
sured us  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  today  that  our  subcor  unit- 
tee  will  consider  these  funds  along  with 
the  regularly  appropriated  funds  in  the 
regxilar  budget. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  have  lieard 
that  story  for  2  years.  We  have  con- 
sidered this  for  2  years,  and  in  '  he  2 
years  I  have  been  on  the  subcommittee 
we  have  considered  it  and  considei  ed  it 
and  considered  it.  and  we  have  mt  re- 
leased the  money.  The  time  for  con- 


sidering has  passed.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one in  this  House  wants  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  adding  further  to  the  cost  of 
what  has  already  been  described  as  the 
most  costly  public  works  project  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  yet  that  is  what  you 
wiU  be  doing  if  you  do  not  support  this 
amendment. 

If  you  are  opposed  to  the  Metro, 
period;  if  you  do  not  think  it  should 
have  been  authorized  at  all.  that  is  one 
story.  If  you  are  opposed  to  it  in  that 
maimer,  say  so.  But  let  us  not  hold  it 
up  as  part  of  a  strained  argument  with 
.he  District  as  hostage  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways.  We  should  not  do  it 
in  that  way.  If  you  think  the  system 
is  too  expensive,  then  you  ought  to  say 
so.  But  once  the  program  is  on  the  books, 
we  ought  to  release  the  money  so  that 
the  Metro  system  can  get  about  its  busi- 
ness of  doing  what  the  Congress  told 
it  to  do. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  one  other 
thing  in  closing.  Much  is  made  over  the 
fact  that  the  District  may  or  may  not 
be  in  compUance  on  the  highways.  I 
think  it  is  a  strange  position,  indeed,  for 
the  Congress  to  object  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  District  not  being  in  compliance 
on  highways  while  our  own  actions  on 
the  Metro  system  force  the  District  into 
noncompliance  on  the  Metro  system  con- 
struction. That  is  what  we  do  if  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment  today. 

I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
say  I  dislike  very  much  to  oppose  the 
ideas  and  the  opinions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  for  whom  I  have  had  the 
greatest  respect  ever  since  the  day  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  believe  he  is  one 
of  the  most  able  Congressmen  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  sit  on  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee that  handles  the  Federal  funds 
for  this  particular  project.  I  feel  very 
strongly  and  I  feel  very  deeply  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut which  would  provide  $34.2  mil- 
lion to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  for 
its  legal  share  of  the  construction  costs  of 
the  Metro  subway  system.  As  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
I  have  voted  for  the  1970  Federal  share 
of  $82.9  million,  the  1971  Federal  share 
of  $180  million  and  the  1972  Federal 
share  of  $150  million.  These  sums  have 
been  approved  by  the  full  committee; 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  House; 
and  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus  while  Congress  has  consistently 
approved  the  Federal  share,  it  is  now  be- 
ing asked  to  deny  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia share. 

We  cannot  allow  this  contradictory  set 
of  circumstances  to  continue.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
legal  obligation  to  pay  its  fair  share  of 
the  local  contributions  to  the  construction 
of  Metro.  This  legal  obligation  is  one 
which  was  approved  by  the  Congress — 
approved  in  1966.  at  which  time  the  com- 
pact was  approved — and  again  in  1969 


when  the  Congress  approved  the  finan- 
cial program  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

We.  by  those  actions,  required  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  pay  its  full  share.  In 
accordance  with  proper  procedures,  it 
comes  to  us  each  year  to  have  its  annual 
share  approved. 

We  are  being  asked  to  deny  the  District 
of  Columbia  its  right  and  duty  to  comply 
with  a  congressional  directive  that  it  pay 
Its  agreed  share.  I  suggest  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  force  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  flout  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  argvmient  used  to  deny  this  appro- 
priation is  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  in  compliance  with  a  congressional 
mandate  to  build  certain  highway  proj- 
ects. Yet  by  withholding  the  money,  we 
are  forcing  the  District  into  noncompli- 
ance with  another  congressional  man- 
date. I  cannot  in  all  logic  support  this 
type  of  contradiction. 

The  necessity  for  building  the  transit 
system  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Region  Is  all  too  obvious.  We  need  this 
transit  system.  We  need  it  desperately. 
We  are  told  that  what  we  need  is  bal- 
anced transportation,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  this  point. 

We  do  need  balanced  transportation. 
But  it  is  a  weak  argument  which  de- 
clares that  highways  and  mass  transit 
are  out  of  balance  when  we  demand  the 
building  of  highways  and  hold  up  the 
building  of  the  subway  system. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  mandated 
the  building  of  the  subway  system. 
Through  the  years  we  have  approved 
legislation  requiring  its  building,  and 
we  have  said  it  must  be  built  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  local  conmiunity,  and 
the  Nation. 

Since  these  funds  are  required  so  that 
there  can  be  Federal  matching  funds  as 
well  as  matching  funds  by  the  other  local 
metro  jurisdictions,  we  could  well  be 
forcing  subway  construction  to  break 
down  completely.  And  since  we  have 
directed  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  to  build  the 
transit  system  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  with  all  prudent  speed,  we 
could  also  be  forcing  it  into  noncompli- 
ance with  a  congressional  mandate. 

I  hold  that  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science hold  up  the  District's  aprproprla- 
tion.  I  believe  that  the  necessary  high- 
ways that  have  been  discussed  here 
should  be  built,  but  the  subway  must  be 
relieved  from  its  impossible  position  as  a 
hostage  for  these  highways.  We  must  also 
remember  that  the  Transit  Authority  has 
no  responsibilities  for  the  building  of  the 
highways  and  cannot  be  held  account- 
able for  their  status  in  any  of  the  three 
States  that  are  signatory  to  the  compact. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  quote  from  the 
message  of  President  Nixon  to  Congress, 
dated  April  7. 1971: 

Excavations  for  Metro's  subway  tunnels 
and  stations  already  dot  the  District.  When 
It  goes  Into  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
1974,  It  will  be  the  nation's  most  modern 
mass  transit  system.  It  should  do  much  to 
unify  the  metropolitan  Washington  com- 
munity, to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  life  by 
reducing  congestion  and  pollution  \a  the 
area,    and    to    stlmxUate    the    metr<^»Ut»n 
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economy  by  the  Increased  labor  mobility  it 
^  provide.  I  am  confident  that  disagree- 
ments over  Implementation  of  the  1968  and 
1970  highway  acts — now  tying  up  needed 
metro  funds — can  be  resolved,  and  I  have 
urged  all  of  the  parties  Involved  to  give 
priority  to  meeting  these  legislative  obllga- 

llODS. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  now  to  release 
the  District's  shave  of  WMATA  construc- 
tion program  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
I  might  mention  that  a  lot  has  been 
said  about  the  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge.  Tlie  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
has  not  been  stopped  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  by  the  courts.  The  court 
issued  an  injunction  that  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  not  be  constructed,  and  set 
down  two  criteria.  One  was  that  a  public 
hearing  be  held.  I  understand  the  de- 
sign hearing  has  been  completed.  The 
second  was  in  regard  to  the  design  of 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  must  present  to  the  court  a 
certificate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  the  su- 
perstructure is  safe. 

What  happened  was  that,  imder  the 
laws  or  the  rules  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  order  to  construct  a  bridge 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission 
did  not  like  the  design  of  the  bridge  as 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  came  up  with  the  idea  that 
this  would  be  a  single  span  bridge,  span- 
ning across  the  Potomac  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Three  Sisters  area.  This, 
if  constructed,  would  be  the  longest  span 
in  the  world. 

As  I  understand  it  the  administrator 
directs  that  a  scale  model  of  the  struc- 
ture be  completed  to  test  the  calculated 
loads  and  stresses. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  chose  this 
type  of  bridge  because  it  did  not  want 
to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Potomac  River  or  any  of  the  scenic 
beauty  in  that  area.  Therefore,  the  High- 
way Administrator  has  asked  the  court 
that  they  be  allowed  to  contract  for  a 
model  of  the  bridge  which,  mind  you,  will 
be  the  longest  span  bridge  in  the  world, 
with  no  supports. 

They  want  to  have  a  model  of  this 
bridge,  to  bring  out  all  the  concrete 
stresses  and  strains  that  the  bridge  will 
undergo  in  the  air  after  it  is  built. 

That  is  what  Is  holding  it  up  right  now. 
When  this  goes  in  then  they  will  be  able 
to  begin  construction  of  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge.  So  we  cannot  blame  this  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  I  mentioned  in  debate  earlier  to- 
day, we  are  not  talking  about  $34.2  mil- 
lion here;  we  are  talking  about  $105  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  put  up  its  share, 
which  we  have  already  appropriated.  We 
in  the  Congress  have  appropriated  $68 
million  for  1971,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment caimot  put  that  up  because  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  not  put  up  its 
share,  and  caimot  imtil  we  get  this 
amendment  through. 

Again  in  1972  I  beUeve  the  figure  is  in 
the  $30  milUons.  If  the  District  of 
Columbia  sees  fit  not  to  appropriate  that 


money  then  we  will  have  another  $100 
milUon  tied  up. 

So  all  in  all,  for  1971  and  1972,  unless 
the  money  is  forthcoming  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation,  there 
will  be  over  $205  million  that  will  be  tied 
up  for  construction  of  the  metro  system. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
have  cooperated  100  percent;  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  coop- 
erated 100  percent.  Unfortunately  we 
are  in  this  bind  here.  I  think  it  behooves 
us  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  untangle  this  mess.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  witnesses  we  had  before 
our  committee,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  officials  and  Secretary 
Volpe,  and  the  Highway  Administrator. 
And  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  objections 
can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  have  been  two  arguments  made  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  which  are  fal- 
lacious. The  first  argument  is  that  this 
subway  system  is  going  to  cure  pollution. 
What  are  the  facts?  Well,  I  learned  some 
place  back  in  high  school  that  matter  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed.  If  you 
do  not  use  gasoline  as  energy,  you  will  use 
electricity,  I  presume,  for  the  subway.  But 
where  will  you  get  it?  You  will  get  it  out 
of  the  use  of  coal,  and  you  will  have  the 
air  around  here  so  full  of  sulfur  fumes 
and  smoke  that  if  you  think  you  have  a 
smog  problem  now,  just  wait  until  you 
try  that.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
because  I  have  seen  it  happen  in  my  State 
of  Ohio  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  where  you 
not  only  get  air  pollution  but  thermal 
pollution  of  the  water  as  well.  So  the  sub- 
way will  not  cure  any  kind  of  pollution.  It 
may  take  away  one  kind  of  poUuticm,  but 
it  will  add  another  In  its  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
debating  not  whether  Congress  author- 
ized a  subway  or  not — I  voted  for  it — ^but 
Congress  authorized  a  balanced  system, 
and  you  have  a  bunch  of  faceless  people 
downtown  who  are  saying,  "We  will  take 
the  money  you  authorized  and  build  what 
we  want  to  build,  and  the  parts  we  do 
not  want  to  build  we  will  not  build."  That 
is  just  what  it  boils  down  down  to.  You 
have  these  people  saying  to  Congress, 
•'We  will  make  the  decisions;  you  will 
not."  You  cannot  have  all  of  those  peo- 
ple in  this  area  transported  in  on  a  sub- 
way system.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map, 
you  will  see  it  does  not  go  to  where  all 
of  the  people  are.  They  will  have  to  get  in 
some  other  way.  Now,  I  do  not  advocate 
building  only  highways  and  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate only  building  freeways.  Freeways 
are  part  of  it.  The  subway  is  the  other 
part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  another 
argument  made  about  all  of  the  money 
it  is  costing  by  delay.  How  much  does 
it  cost  by  delaying  the  highways  system? 
That  goes  up  every  year,  too.  So  what 
you  are  coming  down  to  really  is  the 
Congress  going  to  make  this  decision  or 
are  some  pewle  downtown  going  to  make 
it. 

You  know,  we  do  not  have  to  have 
this  Capitol  here.  We  could  have  it  out 


in  Iowa.  If  you  did,  this  place  would 
wither  away  overnight.  Why  do  we  have 
the  Passport  Division  in  the  city  of 
Washington?  For  one  example,  every 
passport  application  comes  in  by  mail 
and  every  passport  goes  out  by  madl.  You 
could  just  as  easily  have  it  in  Canton, 
Ohio.  It  would  work  just  as  well  or  maybe 
better.  But,  no,  everything  has  to  be  con- 
centrated here.  Then  you  have  people 
coming  in  for  jobs  and  for  welfare  and 
the  rest  of  them  coming  in  to  make  a 
buck  off  the  people  who  are  already  here. 

You  know,  I  am  up  to  my  knees  in 
crocodile  tears  now  about  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  D.C.  What  citizens  of 
Washington,  D.C?  Why  are  they  here? 
They  are  here  because  the  Capital  is 
here  and  because  it  is  to  their  profit  and 
interest  to  be  here  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son. You  can  just  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
they  are  trying  to  hold  up  the  freeway, 
this  bunch  downtown,  because  there  is 
more  money  in  it  for  somebody  to  build 
a  subway.  Do  not  forget  that  part  of  it, 
either,  because  I  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time  and  I  have  seen  them  work 
I  say  that  we  ought  to  say  to  them,  "You 
build  the  balanced  system  we  told  you 
to  build  or  you  do  not  build  anything. 
Take  it  or  leave  it." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
the  debate  here  today  was  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  fund 
this  pari,icular  increment  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  System  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  some  of  the  discussions  here  in- 
dicated that  we  were  attempting  to 
evaluate  whether  or  not  a  subway  system 
is  needed.  I  felt  that  was  an  issue  which 
was  settled  a  long  time  ago. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address 
myself  particularly  to  a  couple  of  Items 
or  points  which  were  made  by  the  previ- 
ous gentleman  in  the  well  regarding  the 
validity  of  being  concerned  over  the  early 
construction  of  this  system  because  of 
its  impact  upon  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Washington  happens  to 
have  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  pollu- 
tion derived  from  automobile  emissions 
of  any  spot  in  this  Nation. 

The  pollution  here  is  characterized  by 
high  carbon  monoxide  content,  high  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen,  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
other  more  dangerous  types  of  pollut- 
ants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Mr. 
Ruckleshaus,  just  recently  served  notice 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  that  there 
would  probably  have  to  be  some  suspen- 
sions of  some  of  the  automobile  traffic  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  have 
been  already  antipollution  alerts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  all  of  us  have 
experienced  the  days  when  the  air  here 
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is  very  difficult  to  breathe  and  ve^y  un 
comfortable  to  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  going  away. 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  very  slgniflcaritly  in- 
creased by  the  additional  electricity 
which  might  be  required  to  operate  the 
subway  ssrstem.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
pollution  in  this  country  comes  fr<)m  au- 
tomobiles. You  can  use  low  sulphur  con- 
tent product  for  the  generation  |of  the 
electrical  energy  or  natural  gas.  I  ido  not 
see  any  great  concern  over  the  el^trical 
scarcity.  The  developers  in  this  ai^  can 
use  an  unlimited  variety  of  electrical 
equipment,  electric  lights,  electrio  heat- 
ing, air  conditioning  and  other  electric 
devices,  they  seem  to  see  an  abutdance 
of  electricity  for  those  purposes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a 
further  commitment  not  to  hold  tl^e  Met- 
ropolitan Transit  Agency  for  ransom,  be- 
cause of  the  shortcomings.  If  there  be 
shortcomings,  of  the  E>istrict  government 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  represents  a  moral  obligation  of 
this  Congress.  One  can  throw  in  all  the 
highway  discussions  one  wants  to,  but 
It  still  does  not  remove  the  fact  that  we 
committed  ourselves,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  said,  wt  com- 
mitted ourselves  further  when  ire  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  funds  tor  the 
Federal  contribution  this  particular  en- 
deavor, this  year.  Additionally  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  had  to  make  some  tem- 
porary funding  available.  Ther;  Is  a 
great  inconsistency  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  EUn- 

GKLL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ij  would 
like  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  nty  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  subccmmlt- 
tee,  who  Is  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  body  and  he  is  certainly  an  honest. 
honorable,  and  dedicated  public  servant 
in  every  particular. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  House  recognize  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  the  District  of  (^olimi- 
bia  In  the  last  few  years  is  cjntirely 
wrong.  I  think  It  is  absolutely  ii^defen- 
sible  for  this  Congress  to  hold  Up  the 
construction  of  a  subway  over  a  Quarrel 
as  to  highway  construction  when  the 
issues  are  as  clear  and  the  nee^  Is  as 
great,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  as  clear  ^s  they 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  comment  was  made 
about  the  swlvantage  of  having  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  almost  entirely  paved,  ithere  is 
hardly  a  day  which  passes  when  we  do 
not  hear  complaints  from  some  citizens' 
groiV)s  or  from  some  organizationj  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  referance  to 
construction  of  more  highways.  Tpe  only 
way  to  abate  this  highway  construction 
problem  is  by  increasing  the  availability 
of  public  transit.  And  highways  and  in- 
dividual auto  transport  of  large  num- 
bers of  pe<H>le  are  from  an  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  social  standpoint  the 
most  wasteful  and  irrespsonsible  way  of 
moving  large  numbers  of  people 

And  the  only  way  we  can  have  a|  proper 
alternative  workable,  and  adequa  ;e  pub- 


lic transit  is  by  constructing  a  subway 
system.  The  mechanics  of  it  are  very 
simple.  In  1  hour  you  can  move  25,000 
people  past  one  point  on  a  mass  transit 
system,  and  in  the  same  hour  by  high- 
way you  can  move  2,500.  You  can  literal- 
ly pave  the  whole  District  of  Columbia 
and  yet  you  cannot  satisfy  the  suburban 
commuters,  but  if  we  do  what  is  clearly 
needed  here,  if  we  do  justice,  if  we 
do  equity,  if  we  do  that  which  is  right, 
we  can  construct  a  mass  transit  system 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  people. 

I  say  it  is  indefensible  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
hold  the  District  of  Columbia  hostage 
for  the  construction  of  highways  that 
the  people  do  not  want.  I  say  it  is  ab- 
solutely indefensible  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  a  Metro  system  of 
transportation  over  something  as  friv- 
olous and  as  unimportant  as  the  con- 
struction of  highways  which  really  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  are  environ- 
mentally destructive.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  major  cause  of  air  pollution,  as 
my  good  friend  from  California  just  did, 
in  this  country  is  the  automobile.  "Rie 
warning  has  already  been  made  on  oc- 
casion after  occasion  that  it  is  going  to 
be  necessary  in  the  immediate  futiire  to 
curtain  automotive  use  inside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  order  to  abate  the 
pollution  of  the  air  by  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  neither  of  these  will  come  from 
the  electricity  which  will  be  required  to 
transport  a  whole  lot  of  people — a  whole 
lot  more  people  at  a  whole  lot  less  cost 
through  a  subway,  and  do  so  more 
cheaply  in  the  long  nm,  and  in  a  more 
desirable  Euad  beneficial  fashion  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  it  Ls  time  to  adopt 
this  amendment  to  give  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  money,  and  the  (W)portu- 
nity  to  go  forward  on  something  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  a  great  city  and  to 
the  great  and  dignified  Capital  of  a  great 
nation,  an  appropriate  mass  transit 
system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi)  to  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
back  in  1967  I  held  hearings  on  the 
freeway  system  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. My  Roads  Subcommittee  discovered 
that  over  10  years  $20  million  liad  been 
spent  studying  the  system  with  no  tan- 
gible results. 

We  decided  to  move  to  complete  this 
important  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 
We  authorized  this  construction  in  the 
1968  act.  Since  then  this  program  has 
been  tied  up  in  procedural  and  legal 
snarls.  There  has  been  no  real  implemen- 
tation of  the  congressional  mandate. 

We  are  concerned.  We  need  highways 
and  mass  transit. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  House  or  in 
the  other  body  who  wants  to  see  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  a  model  city 
more  than  myself.  I  sincerely  mean  that. 
I  hope  that  the  District  will  have  rapid 
transit  and  mass  transit.  I  repeat  we  need 
a  balanced  transportation  system  for  the 
District. 


We  think — I  know  we  will  work  this 
out  shortly.  All  of  us  Involved  with  the 
problem — the  PubUc  Works  Committee-— 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation — led  by  that 
great  man,  Secretary  Volpe,  and  Prank 
Turner,  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, will  do  this. 

I  predict  that  shortly  we  will  have  both 
systems  fully  imderway  to  help  make 
this  a  better  Capital  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
every  intention  of  voting  against  the 
District  of  Columbia  subway  funds  be- 
cause of  my  determination  to  say  "whoa" 
once  and  for  all  to  the  construction 
growth  of  the  Greater  Washington  area 
resulting  from  Government  building. 
Tius  is  especially  apparent  because  in 
the  State  I  represent  we  continue  to  at- 
tempt economic  existence  with  3.2  hu- 
man beings  per  square  mile — in  an  out- 
migration — while  this  area  continues  to 
receive  the  full  brunt  of  Government 
spending,  more  buildings  and  more  jobs 
to  add  to  its  12,442  human  beings  per 
square  mile.  I  repeat — 12,442  to  3. 

But  I  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  ever 
return  Washington,  D.C.,  to  some  sem- 
blance of  a  community  of  life  that  would 
justify  any  Government  official  working 
here,  some  form  of  mass  transportation 
is  inevitable.  I,  therefore,  reluctantly 
support  this  amendment,  but  will  also 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
that  unless  a  serious  effort  is  made  to 
disperse  and  deploy  the  physical  plant 
of  the  Nation's  Government,  this  area 
is  doomed  and  that  even  a  subway  will 
not  save  it. 

As  for  me,  this  will  be  the  last  vote 
that  I  shall  cast  for  any  appropriation 
or  authorization  that  will  add  to  the 
quagmire  of  the  Greater  Washington 
area.  I  will  also  have  a  special  order  on 
May  17  at  which  time  I  will  point  out  for 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  less  visible  but 
abhorrent  results  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  Greater  Washington  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

TKIXER   VOTK   WITH    CLEKKS 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
GiAiMO,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Conte,  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  170,  noes 
220,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 

[Recorded  TeUer  Vote  No.  87) 
ATES— 170 
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Abourezk 

Betts 

Carey,  N.T. 

Abzvig 

Blaggl 

Carney 

Adams 

Blester 

Cellar 

Addabbo 

Blngbam 

Cbisbolm 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Clark 

Oallf. 

Boiling 

Clay 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Cleveland 

Tenn. 

Brasco 

CoUlnit.  lU. 

Andrews. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conte 

N.  Dak. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Corman 

Asp  in 

Burke.  Mass. 

Cotter 

BadUlo 

Burton 

Coughlln 

Beglch 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Culver 

Bergland 

Byrin 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Otnlelson 
pellenback 

Delluni' 
Dent 
DtBgell 
Donobue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Idibardt 

Wirards.  Calif. 

nlberg 

Erlenborn 

Each 

PMcell 

Fish 

?Dley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsytbe 
Prsser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fultoa  Tenn. 
Oillagber 
Oannatz 
Osydoe 
OiaUno 
Otbbons 
Qoldwater 
OoBzalez 
QnMO 
Green,  Oreg. 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hsnley 
Rums 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hairtngton 
Hsthavay 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Abbttt 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Bslober 
B;nnett 
Blanton 
BUtnik 
Boggs 
Bow 
Bray 
annkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.O. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tes. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
nawson,  Del 
Coiiiar 
CoUlB«,Ttt. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel  Va. 
De»ls.Oft. 
Ds  vis,  8.0. 
Davis,  Wis. 
(telaOtna 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Qevtne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Qowdy 
Downing 


Helstoakl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

.Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

K>T08 

L:nk 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
MallUard 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
MlkvB 

MlUer.  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Molloban 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzl 
Obey 
Pelly 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Price,  m. 
Qule 
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Duncan 
Eklwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Qettys 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Oriestha 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubaer 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Waab. 
Uarsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HUlis 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.O. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 


Railsbctck 
Rangel 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Gennain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Srhwengel 
Selberllng 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Stafford 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sxillivan 
Symington 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
White 
Widnall 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 

wour 

Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 


Long,  Bid. 
Lujan 
McClure 
McCollister 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McMillan 
Mahon 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MathlB,  Ga. 

Mazzolt 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

MlnshaU 

MlzeU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

G'NcUl 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pimle 

Poage 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robe-ts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roonoy,  N.T. 

Rostenkowsk! 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 


Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherte 

Schmltz 

Scbneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Staoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  OaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 


Spenoa 

Springer 
Stanton. 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 


UUman 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Abemethy 

Ashley 

Bairett 

BeU 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Brooks 

Chappell 

Conyers 

Denholm 

Dlggs 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Galiflanakls 


Green,  Pa. 

OrllBn 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HoUfleld 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 

Mayne 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 


Patman 

Poff 

Purcell 

Rees 

Roush 

Runnels 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Terry 

Tiernan 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wylie 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  m 
FORKION  OPERATIONS 

PUNDB    ApPROPMATED    TO    TH«    P«MIDKMT 

International  Financial  Instituiion 

INVESTMENT  IN  INTEB-AMEBICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  (1)  a  portion  of  the  first  annual  In- 
stallment for  the  United  Statee  subecrlptlon 
to  the  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  Bank; 
(2)  a  portion  of  the  first  Installment  for 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  call- 
able capital  stock  of  the  Bank;  and  (3)  a 
portion  of  the  Installment  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  Increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Bank,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  December  80, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-599),  $275,000,000,  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trend  in  foreign  aid 
is  to  move  from  bilateral  to  multilateral 
with  much  of  it  going  into  so-called 
international  banks.  The  record  is  now 
abundantly  clear  that  the  various  AID 
agencies  are  endeavoring  to  get  foreign 
aid  in  a  position  where  the  responsible 
committees  lose  the  right  of  detailed 
examination. 

On  bilateral  aid,  we  examine  in  great 
detail  many  of  the  projects,  whereas,  on 
multilateral  the  money  Is  turned  over  to 
the  organization  and  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  Congress  knows  when  the 
fimds  are  allocated,  to  what  project,  or 
for  what  purpose. 

Today,  you  have  been  asked  to  con- 
sider two  supplemental  requests,  one  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
in  the  amount  of  $488,760,000.  Your  com- 
mittee recommends  $275  million,  a  re- 
duction of  $211,760,000. 

Now,  may  I  give  you  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  made  this  reduction.  First, 
there  was  no  Justification  made  for  any 
part  of  the  supplemental,  and  the  cwn- 
mittee  was  very  reluctant  to  recommend 
any  fimds.  Upon  examinatlcm,  we  foimd 


that  in  the  regular  bill  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  there  Is  a  request  for  an  additional 
$500  million  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

•nie  committee  finds  that  the  undis- 
bursed fimds  in  the  Inter-American 
DeveloiKnent  Bank  amount  to  $1,862,- 
000,000.  We  also  found  that  there  Is  to 
the  credit  of  Latin  American  nations 
imder  all  spigots  of  foreign  aid,  $5,279,- 
000,000.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  pipe- 
line. 

This  astronomical,  undisbursed  ac- 
coimt  wets  increased  by  $1  billion  during 
the  past  6  months,  and  according  to  the 
present  announced  plan  of  expenditures 
for  all  programs  for  Latin  America,  if  we 
never  appropriated  another  dime  for  any 
project,  there  is  a  3-year  supply  of  fimds 
on  hand  at  full  steam  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  request  is  for 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  usually  referred  to 
as  the  World  Bank,  where  we  considered 
a  request  for  $246,100,000.  This  commit- 
tee denied  any  funds  in  the  supplemen- 
tal request,  some  of  the  main  reasons 
being  that  the  witnesses  testifying  before 
our  committee  stated  that  there  was  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  cash  in  the  Bank, 
undisbursed.  Also,  the  committee  found 
that  the  callable  capital  outstanding  was 
in  excess  of  $20  billion.  Again,  upon 
examination,  we  found  that  the  Bank 
had  $750  million  on  time  deposits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  the  great  committees  of  this 
House,  usually  referred  to  as  authoriz- 
ing committees,  seem  to  take  exception 
to  the  determination  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  go  behind  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witnesses  and  point  out 
the  hypocrisy,  exaggerated  claims,  and 
mythical  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gram. Without  intending  to  reflect  upon 
the  authorizing  committees,  may  I  point 
out  that  in  the  foreign  aid  and  assistance 
bill  alone  during  the  past  15  years,  the 
committee  hsis  reduced  the  budget  re- 
quests by  an  siggregate  of  $12  billion. 
Some  years  we  reduced  the  approved  au- 
thorization by  as  much  as  $1  billion,  and 
still  left  the  program  overfunded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  has  the  foreign 
aid  and  assistance  debacle  led  us?  Listen 
tothis.  If  youwlll: 

First.  The  net  cost  of  foreign  aid  since 
Its  inception,  including  the  Interest  on 
what  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away  now 
exceeds  $211  billion. 

Second.  Our  gold  reserves  have  been 
reduced  by  $13  billion. 

Third.  We  have  Increased  our  Federal 
public  debt  since  the  program  started  by 
$141  billion. 

PV)urth.  We  have  reduced  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  foreign  giveaway  program  by 
54  percent. 

Fifth.  We  now  find  that  there  are  50 
billion  U.8.  dollars  floating  around  the 
world  and  the  holders  are  trying  to  dump 
these  dollars  because  of  the  mismanage- 
ment so  obvious  in  the  way  we  are  run- 
ning our  fiscal  affairs. 

It  is  well  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  the  executive,  and  by  cal- 
culation to  my  way  of  thinking,  misrep- 
resents the  total  cost  of  foreign  aid.  For 
instance,  there  are  27  spigots  of  foreign 
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aid  and   assistance  in  the  fiscal 
budget  request.  The  aggregate  is  $13 
000,000.  This  is  $1,400,000,000  abov^  last 
year's  request. 

Now.  one  or  two  quotes.  Mr.  Chaii?man, 
as  it  would  relate  to  so-called  interna- 
tional or  multilateral  organizations.  In 
testimony  before  our  committee  I  asked 
the  specific  question :  | 

"If  the  committee  should  refuse  t4  rec- 
ommend even  $1  for  these  intemalional 
organizations  would  we  violate  any 
commitment?" 

The  answer  by  the  witness,  "no." 

Another  question  we  asked: 

"In  entering  into  these  hasty,  e^pen 
sive.  unthought-out  agreements,  d^  you 
make  it  plain  to  the  expected  rec: 
that  these  commitments  are  based 
a  subsequent  appropriation?" 

The  answer,  "yes." 

So,  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
is  nothing  sacred  about  an  authorisation 
or  some  bureaucratic  agreement  maide  by 
the  executive  branch.  Our  committee  in- 
tends to  be  responsible  and  we  intend  to 
look  well  and  long  into  the  request  for 
funds  for  the  so-called  multilateral  orga- 
nizations, and  we  would  implorft  the 
great  authorizing  committees  to  support 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  jwhen 
they  have  established  facts  beyonil  any 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  requests  for 
funds  in  the  multilateral  organizations 
are  far.  far  in  excess  of  actual  needl 

Finally,  may  I  direct  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  that  according  to  the 
testimony  given  to  our  committee  ijn  the 
last  regular  hearings,  there  were '4.408 
projects  scattered  in  99  nations  anil  five 
territories  of  the  world,  and  there jis  no 
record  that  any  fvmds  have  ever  beep  im- 
pounded, curtailed,  or  suspended  fc(r  any 
foreign  aid  program.  On  the  other  fixaA. 
similar  programs  in  America  are  heing 
closed  down  for  lack  of  funds,  a^d  in 
other  instances,  the  funds  arei  im- 
poimded.  It  is  time  that  we  came  idown 
out  of  the  clouds,  stop  being  sensitive 
and  give  some  thought  to  the  welffire  of 
the  next  generation  rather  than  the  out- 
come of  the  next  election.  If  those  who 
are  so  sensitive  about  these  multilateral 
organizations  had  read  the  headUtes  in 
the  press  for  the  past  3  or  4  days  i  they, 
too.  would  support  even  larger  rjeduc- 
tions  in  the  foreign  aid  appropriatl^- 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ijmove 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  before 
it  today  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  This  appropriation  has  been  cut 
sharply  from  the  requests  made  by  the 
administration.  In  addition,  an  admin- 
istration request  for  an  increased)  con- 
tribution to  the  World  Bank  wa^  not 
authorized  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  is  not  in  the  bill  before  vs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  appropria- 
tions contain  only  those  fimds  that  are 
appropriate  to  a  supplemental  request — 
funds  that  are  needed  on  an  emergency 
basis.  However,  I  believe  that  the  cuts 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
raise  a  fundamental  issue  with  respect 
to  our  participation  In  multllateijal  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Multilateral      financial      instlttitlons 


make  a  major  contribution  to  the  effort 
to  aid  development  of  the  poor  countries 
of  the  world.  They  are  highly  compe- 
tent, they  make  their  decisions  on  eco- 
nomic criteria,  they  have  a  high  degree 
of  expertise,  they  provide  a  fonma  for 
critical  analysis  and  evaluation  of  de- 
velopment programs  devoid  of  the  com- 
plications inherent  in  bilateral  relation- 
ships, and,  most  important  to  our  pres- 
ent financial  position,  they  provide  a 
framework  for  sharing  the  burdens  of 
financial  contributions. 

With  these  significant  benefits  go  some 
limitations  on  the  scope  of  our  unilateral 
control  over  these  institutions.  They  de- 
rive their  uniqueness  and  their  character 
from  their  multilateral  status  and  we 
cannot  compromise  this  status  without 
compromising  their  usefulness.  Thus  far, 
both  Houses  have  recognized  the  useful- 
ness of  multilateral  institutions  and  the 
limitations  on  the  scope  of  unilateral  ac- 
tion. While  we  have  been  clear  in  hear- 
ings, committee  reports  and  in  legisla- 
tion on  the  policy  direction  which  we 
wish  our  representatives  in  these  insti- 
tutions to  take,  we  have  not  imposed 
imilateral  conditions  on  the  use  of  our 
fimds.  I  would  say,  and  I  believe  this  is 
the  general  view,  that  the  multilateral 
institutions  have  been  fully  responsive 
to  the  concerns  of  the  Congress.  Congress 
w£is  concerned  that  not  enough  of  World 
Bank  profits  were  being  charmeled  into 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

Instead  of  making  greater  contribu- 
tions from  the  World  Bank  to  IDA  a 
condition  on  the  use  of  our  funds,  we 
made  known  our  policy  views  to  the  U.S. 
Governor  and  these  policy  views  have 
been  implemented.  We  wanted  a  better 
audit  structure  for  multinational  insti- 
tutions. Through  appropriate  legislation 
directing  our  Executive  Director  to  nego- 
tiate such  an  arrangement,  as  well  as 
through  action  without  legislation,  we 
now  have  such  a  structure.  There  are 
hosts  of  examples  where  the  concerns  of 
Congress  have  teen  heard.  We  have  not 
been  shouting  down  the  well  only  to 
hear  our  own  echo;  we  have  been  heard 
and  our  words  have  resulted  in  action. 
We  cannot  now  shirk  our  responsibilities 
and  simply  cut  out  the  $246,100,000  in- 
vestanent  to  which  we  have  committed 
ourselves. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  basic  inva- 
sion of  the  concept  of  multilateralism.  In 
the  case  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  executive  branch  nego- 
tiated a  replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  involving 
commitments  by  the  United  States  and 
by  22  Latin  American  countries.  These 
were  hard-fought  negotiations  in  which 
the  United  States  sought  and  obtained 
major  financial  commitments  from  the 
Latin  Americans  and  major  self-help  ob- 
ligations. I  know  because  I  wsis  there 
when  these  arrangements  were  negoti- 
ated, and  I  was  closely  consulted  by  the 
administration  as  were  other  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  agreed  arrangements 
were  subject  to  congressional  approval, 
and  the  approval  for  the  funds  requested 
by  the  executive  for  payment  on  June  30 


next  were  approved  by  the  Congress  on 
December  30  of  last  year.  The  Congress 
had  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  speak 
up  then  on  the  scope  of  our  commitments 
to  the  Inter- American  Bank.  It  did  so 
and  approved  the  sums  requested  by  the 
administration  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation now  before  us  in  the  amount 
of  $486,760,000. 

To  cut  the  funds  to  nearly  half  that 
provided  for  in  an  agreement  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Bank  and  author- 
ized by  Congress  would  constitute  a  uni- 
lateral act  of  control  of  multilateral  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  would  destroy 
the  foundations  of  international  cooper- 
ation on  which  they  rest.  Countries  will 
be  unwilling  to  participate  in  a  biu-den- 
sharing  arrangement  if  one  party  insists 
on  a  unilateral  right  to  control  the  pro- 
grams of  that  institution.  To  cut  the 
funds  is  to  decide  that  we  and  we  alone 
have  the  right,  after  arrangements  have 
been  made  and  approved  by  Congress,  to 
decide  on  the  scope  of  the  program  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  take  this  step. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  are,  of 
course,  concerned  about  their  proper  role 
in  the  provision  of  funds  to  these  insti- 
tutions. In  this  regard,  I  would  make 
two  points.  First,  there  are  numerous 
programs  where  the  government  must 
authorize  contractual  commitments  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  must  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  fulfill 
those  commitments.  For  example,  this  is 
done  in  the  Federal  Highways  Act,  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Acts, 
in  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  and  recently  in 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970.  In  these  programs,  obligations 
must  be  made  with  contractors  and  ap- 
propriations must  be  made  to  cover  these 
contractual  obligations.  A  similar  situa- 
tion arises  In  the  case  of  multilateral  in- 
stitutions. In  order  to  make  burden- 
sharing  arrangements,  there  must  be 
agreement  on  each  coimtry's  contribu- 
tion and  imilateral  cuts  by  one  country 
would  destroy  the  basis  on  which  all 
countries  contribute. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  that  the  Ap- 
oropriations  Committee  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  policy  framework  in 
which  our  funds  are  used.  If  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  speed  of  commitment 
of  funds  contributed  to  the  Bank,  they 
could  request  or  instruct,  either  in  their 
committee  report  or  in  legislation,  our 
Executive  Director  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  convince  his  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  U.S.  view.  Working  through  the  pol- 
icy framework  of  the  Boards  of  Gover- 
nors smd  Boards  of  Executive  Directors 
is  the  proper  method  of  Influencing  the 
conduct  of  multilateral  financial  Institu- 
tions. Unilateral  action  will  destroy  the 
institutions  which  we  have  so  carefully 
nurtured  for  many  years. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  Congress 
votes  the  full  amount  of  the  funds  re- 
quested, either  now  or  when  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  comes  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  left  by  the  com- 
mittee report  concerning  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank.  The  report  gives  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  $5.2  billion  of  funds 
available  for  Latin  American  develop- 
ment This  figure  undoubtedly  includes 
money  available  for  promoting  U.S.  ex- 
ports through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  funds  for  militai-y  programs,  and 
undoubtedly  includes  funds  previously 
committed  for  projects  over  many  years 
pa^t  by  our  own  aid  program,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Inter- American  Bank. 

Development  is  an  on-going  process. 
We  cannot  cite  funds  committed  in  pre- 
vious years  as  evidence  that  there  Is  no 
need  to  build  homes,  sewers,  factories, 
and  roads  to  improve  a  lot  of  desparately 
needy  people  in  Latin  American.  It 
should  also  be  clear  that  the  funds  re- 
quested will  not  leave  the  Treasury  until 
they  are  actually  needed  for  expenditure. 
The  major  part— $337  million  of  that  re- 
quested— is  never  expected  to  leave  the 
Treasury.  Another  portion — $150  mil- 
lion—is committed  in  the  form  of  letters 
of  credit  and  will  not  leave  the  Treasury 
until  it  is  actually  needed  for  expendi- 
tures for  projects.  The  $5.2  billion  figure 
is  erroneous  and  highly  misleading.  The 
House  should  not  be  misled  by  this  num- 
ber. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  technical 
point  that  the  budget  does  not  contain  a 
request  for  $500  million  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  request  is  for  $50  million 
of  paid-in  capital  which  is  presently  au- 
thorized. There  is  pending  before  Con- 
gress a  request  for  $450  million  of  funds 
for  the  fund  for  special  operations.  Only 
if  this  request  is  enacted  will  there  be 
an  appropriation  request  for  this  amount. 

The  funds  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  are  needed  now,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  they  be  restored  now 
or  In  the  regular  fLscal  year  1972  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I,  too,  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
statement.  I  think  he  is  entirely  right.  I 
think  these  international  institutions 
are  a  sound  and  sensible  way  of  con- 
centrating our  development  aid.  I,  too, 
regret  the  action  which  has  been  taken 
and  hope  it  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  this  chap- 
ter of  the  bill  falls  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  think  I 
should  make  a  few  very  brief  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
subcommittee,  of  which  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  chair,  and  the  full  committee,  in 
approving  these  reductions  because  we 
found  that  some  of  these  organizations 


have  more  money  than  they  could  rea- 
sonably utilize. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  so  sacred 
about  these  international  organizations? 
The  trend  is  to  take  all  foreign  aid  out 
from  under  the  Appropriations  Cwnmit- 
tee  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  place  it  In  these  multilateral  Institu- 
tions where  we  would  not  have  the  right 
of  detailed  examination  on  projects. 

Every  witness  that  appeared  before 
our  committee  stated  categorically  that 
we  would  violate  no  legal  commitment  if 
we  did  not  provide  even  one  dollar  for 
any  of  these  international  organizations. 

They  think  that  by  switching  all  aid 
over  to  multilateral  organizations  and 
the  international  banks  that  they  will  be 
able  to  bypass  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees and  place  it  where  no  Member  of  this 
House  or,  for  that  matter,  the  other  body 
can  examine  on  individual  projects. 

The  only  mistake  that  we  made  in 
reporting  out  this  bill,  in  my  candid  opin- 
ion, was  not  in  denying  the  other  $275 
million  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

You  want  us  to  furnish  you  with  the 
facts,  so  do  not  be  sensitive  because  you 
happen  to  be  on  some  committee  who 
made  these  authorizations  whether  the 
departments  needed  the  money  or  not. 
All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  read  the  state- 
ment that  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record, 
and  I  shall  quote  the  testimony  of  these 
people  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  if  you  will  read  the  hearings 
objectively  the  only  fault  that  you  will 
find  will  be  that  this  committee  should 
not  even  have  allowed  the  $275  million 
for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Members  will 
read  my  prior  insertions  in  the  Record 
tomorrow  morning. 

If  there  are  any  questions  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  I  have  jifst 
made  I  would  have  them  brought  out 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairmtm,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding,  because  although  I  shall  ask 
later  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  think  that  a  few  words  at  this  moment 
would  be  appropriate. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  been  gracious 
enough  to  yield  to  me,  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question,  and  that  is  that  I  notice 
that  the  main  emphasis  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  were  with  respect  to 
the  lADB,  and  the  others,  but  I  am 
Interested  in  his  opinion  about  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Does  this  institution  fall  in  the  same 
category  that  the  gentleman  feels  about 
these  other  multilateral  Institutions  that 
apparently  have  had  a  very  good  record 
of  achievement?  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  at  this  rather  crucial 
time? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  been 


loosely  operated  in  the  past.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  has  been  one  of  the  loosest  oper- 
ated multilateral  organizations  we  have 
had.  But  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  we  do  have  a  new  UJB.  Direc- 
tor and  a  new  President  of  this  Bank, 
and  we  hope  that  some  improvements 
will  be  made.  Otherwise,  the  Bank's  oper- 
ations should  be  suspended  and  a  com- 
plete examination  made  of  the  total 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  my  sole  purpose  is  not  to  criticize 
this  Bank  as  such,  but  to  also  pvoint  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  that  this 
Bank  has  now  built  up  undisbursed  funds 
of  $1,852,000,000.  With  respect  to  the 
World  Bank,  they  have  built  up  a  cash 
balance,  or  liquid  assets,  of  $2  billion,  and 
they  have  callable  capital  available  of 
over  $20  billion. 

So  they  are  not  in  need  of  this  money. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
recommend  additional  funds  for  these 
international  organizations,  especially 
since  we  do  not  have  the  right  of  detailed 
examination  on  their  projects.  We  have 
no  knowledge  about  the  projects,  their 
fundings,  and  we  do  not  know  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  any  of  the  projects. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fateful  and.  I 
am  afraid,  a  tragic  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  but  not  necessarily  exclusively  re- 
lated to  that. 

My  judgment  is  that  I  think  it  is  an 
equal  mistake  with  respect  to  other 
organizations  that  are  here  being  cut  by 
this  supplemental. 

To  begin  with.  I  would  Uke  to  address 
myself  briefly  to  the  charge  of  the  sur- 
plusage, or  the  unexpended  funds.  I 
think  we  have  gone  through  this  before. 
The  picture  is  totally  different.  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  so  that  I  can 
bring  this  more  fully  out  in  the  course 
of  these  proceedings. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  liquid 
assets  of  the  World  Bank  were  $2,092 
billion.  This  amount  is  measured  against 
undisbursed  commitments  of  $3,905  bil- 
lion, yielding  a  ratio  of  cash  assets  to 
obUgations  of  0.54.  This  ratio  has  been 
declining  steadily  over  the  past  5  years, 
reflecting  increasingly  efficient  use  of 
resources.  At  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  July  1,  cash  assets  are  expected  to 
be  about  $2.5  billion,  as  against  imdis- 
bursed  loans  of  approximately  $4.7  bil- 
lion, again  yielding  a  slightly  lower  ratio. 

In  view  of  the  rising  rate  of  loan 
commitments — from  about  $850  million 
per  year  In  the  period  fiscal  years  1966- 
68,  and  projected  figure  of  $1.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1971 — the  disbursements  are 
expected  to  increase  substantially  in  the 
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next  few  years,  with  the  normal  lag 
resulting  from  time  required  for  project 
Implementation.  The  higher  disbT4rse- 
ments  will  require  additional  resoi|rces 
through  borrowing  and  equity  increises. 

Holdings  of  cash  and  seciultles  ar^  not 
expected  to  increase  greatly,  consequlBnt- 
ly  the  cash-to-commitments  ratio  will 
continue  to  decline.  I 

We  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  activities  from  a  practicsd  stand- 
point of  the  successful  history  and  'role 
of  the  Inter-American  Developitent 
Bank  are  completely  satisfied  that  this 
is  a  tragic  mistake,  lliis  is  false  economy. 
I  think  history  will  write  what  the  0nal 
tab  will  be  because  we  are  not  being 
realistic  at  all  at  this  critical  timd  In 
fact,  it  is  a  coincidence  that  as  wei  are 
gathered  here  taking  this  action,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-Aitier- 
Ican  Development  Bank  and  some  Aitier- 
ican  observers  and  Members  of  Congress 
are  this  week  congregating  in  Lima.  Peru, 
discussing  very  important  business  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Also,  I  want  to  add  one  particular 
statement  in  view  of  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  here.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  history  and  the  role  of  the  Bank  as 
it  is  written  throughout  the  years  la  not 
known.  It  Is  known.  It  is  a  matter  of  es- 
tablished record.  j 

Some  of  us  have  witnessed  the  oom- 
plete  success  In  the  business  manage- 
ment that  has  characterized  the  work- 
ings of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  At  this  critical  time  In  our  dela- 
tions with  the  world,  it  is  tragic  that  we 
should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  impor- 
tance of  America's  leadership  at  our  own 
front  and  backdoors.  If  anything  Is  of 
critical  Importance  today,  It  Is  our  re- 
lationships with  our  sister  republlds  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will!  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  GOl^ZALEZ.  I  yield  now  tol  the 
distinguished  gentleman  and  colleague 
on  the  International  Finance  Suboom- 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HAirNA>. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dom- 
mend  the  gentleman  for  making  ilear 
to  this  body  that  this  Is  not  an  organiza- 
tion which  does  not  have  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Congress  because  he  and 
others  who  have  served  on  the  commit- 
tee are  very  well  acquainted  with  and  are 
constantly  getting  reports  on  the  liank. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairmanj  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  ge^itle- 
man.  ' 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairmam,  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gelitle- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  .  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarli. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  share<  my 
understanding  that  this  is  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation?  It  is  pointed  out  on 
page  16  of  the  report  that  this  majl  not 
have  been  an  emergency  situation.  But  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  Join  me  iq  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  when  the  regular 


foreign  appropriation  comes  before  the 
committee  that  these  cuts  will  be  restored 
so  these  very  effective  international 
banking  institutions  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  only  one  of  the  dollars  ex- 
pended and  where  we  get  a  better  rate  of 
return  on  each  dollar  we  sf)end  and 
which  have  been  very  efficiently  man- 
aged will  receive  a  full  appropriation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  supplemental  ac^ropria- 
tlon  because  we  do  not  intend  to  ap- 
proach the  House  this  way  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  regular  appropriation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  and 
we  trust  that  the  upper  body,  the  Senate, 
win  look  even  at  this  supplemental  and 
do  something.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
realize  that  in  this  stage  In  the  supple- 
mental process  that  we  are  not  coming  In 
here  offering  amendments  or  anything 
at  this  time,  but  by  no  means  do  we  ac- 
cept the  very  strong  statements  that 
have  been  and  uttered  by  responsible 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon,  because  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  if  half  of  those  remarks  are 
right  and  proven  accurate,  then  there  re- 
mains nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to 
liquidate  every  kind  of  involvement  on 
the  part  of  our  coimtry  with  these  multi- 
lateral organizations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  re- 
quest for  foreign  aid  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  is  indeed  imusual.  We 
do  not  understand  yet  why  these  funds 
were  requested,  because  actually  they 
did  not  Justify  any  part  of  It.  There  is 
a  $500  minion  request  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  contained 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972.  We  are 
going  to  consider  that  request  seriously 
at  the  proper  time,  but  I  am  not  making 
any  promises  that  we  will  recommend 
the  $500  million.  It  is  time  to  think  about 
America  rather  than  foreign  countries, 
where  in  many  Instances,  they  have 
dollars  in  excess  of  their  needs. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  want  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
or  the  people  of  Latin  America  to  in- 
terpret the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  as  being 
typical  of  congressional  attitudes  toward 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  is  not  the  case  and  I  be- 
lieve my  contention  will  be  demonstrated 
when  this  body  considers  appropriations 
for  those  two  Banks  for  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

It  Is  unfortimate  in  many  ways  that 
our  preoccupation  with  the  war  in  Indo- 
china and  with  the  continuing  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East  has  diverted  our  atten- 
tion from  the  very  real  and  very  serious 
problems  of  Latin  America.  This  may  be 
one  explsuiatiwi  for  the  sharp,  and  in  my 
view,  unwarranted  reductions  in  the  ad- 
ministration's supplemait&l  budget  re- 
quests for  the  niter-American  Develop- 


ment Bank  and  for  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment— the  former  being  subjected  to  a 
cut  of  more  than  $200  million  and  the 
latter  being  denied  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, although  the  administra- 
tion had  requested  $246.1  million. 

While  I  feel  strongly  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  lax  in  enunciating  and 
implementing  a  meaningful  foreign  pol- 
icy in  Latin  America,  it  should  receive 
credit  for  these  approprlaticm  requests 
and  the  Approprlati<»  Committee  woiild 
have  done  well  to  move  as  aggressively 
on  those  requests  as  it  did  on  requests 
for  the  supersonic  transport. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  Just  how  urgent  is  the 
situation  in  Latin  America  and  how  seri- 
ous are  the  implications  of  events  In 
those  nations  for  our  own  future.  In 
many  Latin  American  nations  today,  one 
out  of  five  infants  dies  before  the  age 
of  5,  and  yet  the  population  spirals  up- 
ward, far  outstripping  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  people.  For  those  who 
survive,  there  is  malnutrition — 8<Hne- 
times  starvation.  More  than  half  the 
school  age  children  of  Latin  America 
are  not  In  school,  either  because  there 
just  are  no  schools  or  because  they  are 
not  free. 

There  are  frightening  similarities  be- 
tween conditions  In  Latin  America  to- 
day and  conditions  In  Indochina  prior  to 
the  current  conflict.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  that  tragic  entrapment, 
we  must  ally  ourselves  with  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  and  help  them  achieve  a  better 
life.  One  means  of  achieving  this  is 
through  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment mechanisms  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pay  far  greater  attention  to  this  area 
when  we  consider  regular  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1972.  Much  of  the  future  of 
our  h«nisphere  lies  in  the  decisions  we 
will  be  making. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER   IV 

DEPARTMENT   OP   HOUSING   AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mortgage  CREorr 

HOMEOWNERSHIP    AND    RENTAL    HOOSINC 
ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Homeown- 
ershlp  and  rental  housing  assistance",  $32,- 
900,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch:  On  page 
5,  line  9,  Insert  Immediately  before  the 
period  • ;  Provided.  That  the  limitation  on 
total  payments  that  may  be  required  In  any 
fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered  Into  un- 
der section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
as  amended.  Is  Increased  by  $26,000,000.  and 
the  limitation  on  toUl  payments  under  those 
entered  Into  under  section  236  of  such  Act, 
Is  increased  by  $26,000,000". 
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POINT  OF  ORDER  The  Vcterans'  Administration  was  not        The  stringent  economies  dictated  by 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  permitted  to  request  this  $43  million  In  the  less  than  adequate  budget  for  the 

£  of  orlSr  Gainst  the  amendment  1971  needed  to  fund  several  public  laws  past  several  J'^^'^^^f.^^^f^^"  ^^^S 

i3;r=1,ilf  '  ^""^"°"  °"  ^"  rouSl%5frS?ToirrabSS  X\?rp"SS"^^sSnKf 

-rSS^^  The  gentleman  win  ^re^foUo^  ^^^^^^^0!'^'!^^^^?^^^^ 

state  his  point  of  order.  ^- ^,^- ^^^flZ^                  •33  324  000  hospital  staffs  are  dedicated  and  weU 

Mr.    JONAS.    Mr.    Chairman     as    I  ^  P'^y-.E^fgi^^crel^-d^;: '^  Sfled  individuals  who  are  loyal  to  the 

understand  the  amendment,  it  seeks  to  2.  ^^^^f  ^^^"^^.^alth  VA  and  to  the  missions  for  which  they  are 

increase  contract  authority,  and  the  bill  ^^^^^   4.342,000  ^^^^  accountable:  namely,  quality  health 

under  consideration  does  not  contain  3  pj^   91-500— Additional  Vet-  ^^.^  jqj.  t^e  veteran  patient.  But,  the 

any  contract  authority  but  merely  pay-  grans  hospital  benefits i.ooo.OOO  ^      ^e  facts  are  that  there  are  insuffl- 

ments  that  have  accrued  and  have  to  be  4.  increased  rates  OMB  author-                             J^  numbers  of  staff  avaUable  to  do 

paid  in  order  to  liquidate  contract  au-  Ized  for  Federal  hospitals  in  '■^    ^                                        g           j  ^^ 

Sority.  Therefore,  I  think  the  amend-  7»^'<^^  I^**'*J^  "^„^"'°i!-         ""•*"  hospSls  are  mder- utilized  because  of 

ment  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  5.  i^-^^^P^y  S^^-^J^'  ^l  ^e^lSfted  st^  and  the  all  too  fre- 

I  so  make  it.  qj^u  service  commisaitm 4.860.000  quent  necessity  to  redistribute  staff  in 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^g^  and  emergency  needs 

heard  on  the  point  of  order?  Total  amount  VA  was  re-  which  not  inlrequently.  leave  other  cri- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  quired   to  absorb 43,oi8,uw  ^^  ^^^^  unprotected. 

New  York  is  recognized  on  the  point  ^g  j  j^ave  said,  this  $43,013,000  was        Advancements  In  pubUc  and  profes- 

of  order.  taken  from  the  $106  million  provided  by  gjonal  concepts  of  patient  care  and  treet- 

Mr.  KOCH.  This  chapter  relates  to  sec-  ^^e  Congress  in  1971  for  additional  per-  ^^^^^  techniques  have  created  the  need 

tions  235  and  236,  but  provides  no  new  gonnel,  rather  than  submitting  a  request  j^j.   additional   services   of  people   and 

moneys  and  does  not  provide  the  moneys  j^r  additional  funds  to  provide  for  these  equipment.  Because  of  the  limitations 

that  heretofore  have  been  authorized,  requirements.  imposed  on  budgets  and  personnel  ceil- 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  instead  of  maintaining  or  increasing  ^^^^^  y^  yibs  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 

my  amendment  will  do  is  to  appropriate  t^e   1970  average  daily  patient  census  ^j^^'  ^Yiese   rapidly   changing   concepts 

moneys    which    heretofore    have    been  qj  85,547,  the  e.stimate  for  1D71  now  pro-  i-gguiting  in  either  curtailment  In  the 

authorized  for  the  purpose  provided  in  poses  an  average  daily  patient  census  of     j-ange  of  patient  care  or  in  compromising 

the  amendment.  83,000,  a  reduction  of  2,547.  The  1972     ^^^  extent  of  services  offered  in  compar- 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Aspinall)  .  The  budget  proposes  a  further  reduction  to     ^g^^^  ^^^.^  those  which  are  available  in 

Chair  Ls  ready  to  rule.  The  amendment  79.000.                                                             the  community.  While  the  desired  com- 

does  constitute  legislation  in  an  appro-  My  amendment  would  provide  $8  nul-     pieteness  of  care  has  not  been  met,  VA 

priation  bill  and  violates  clause  2  of  rule  uon  In  flscal  year  1971  specifically  for    j^^g  managed  to  maintain  essential  life 

XXI.  Therefore,  the  Chah-  sustains  the  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  hire  2,000     support  functions  of  medical  care, 

point  of  order.  new  nurses,  565  doctors.  1,300  licensed        r^^^^  range  of  services,  however,  is  not 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BOLANB  practical  nurscs,  and  1.135  other  hospi-     ^  complete  as  it  was  3  years  ago.  This 

Mr  noiAND   Mr   Chairman   I  offer  tal  employees  In  June  1971. 1  understand     ^      ^      reflected  in  the  critical  testi- 

on^«^2i;ii??'          Chairman,      oner  ^^^^  ^^^  veterans'  Admlnisti-ation  has  a               provided  to  a  number  of  congres- 

•^TctS Tid  as  follows-  waiting  list  of  qualified  candidates  to  fill    ^"J^  ''committees  concerned  with  the 

The  Clerk  read  as  ioiww8_  these  needed  positions.                                       ^t    ^j  medical  care  In  the  VA.  These 

af^iTrSTxie?        ^                                       ^^    «*'^^*'^°^    "^^^"    ^^    ^^f^^fThv  criticiLs  have  dealt  witii  such  critical 

after  line  9.  insert.        _„„^..„^„            whereby  veterans  may  be  employed  by  areas  as  a  decrease  in  the  bedside  nursing 

"VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION              ^^^   ^^^^^.^j   Government   up   to   grade  J^^s"p?r  IrS^ual   patient  day   and 

•MEDicAi,  CARE                           Qg_5  ^ith  practicaUy  no  delay.  Since  ^^^^  supporting  services.  These  have  re- 

"I»or  an  additional  amount  for  -Medical     ^^^  ^j  ^^j.  returning  Vietnam  veterans  ^^^^^  jn-  increase  in  medication  errors; 

care. $8,000,0000."                                             g^  ^^  ^re  need  of  employment,  this  is  (jeveiopment  of  decubiti;  patient  injur- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from    one  vehicle  which  can  be  directed  toward  ^^^.  (jeiays  in  reports  of  laboratory  and 

Massachusetts  is  recognized.                       meeting  a  double  objective— that  of  pro-  ^-ray:  lack  of  Phjrslcal  Medicine  and 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  viding  employment  for  some  of  these  re-  RghabUitation  treatments  which  par- 
amount of  $8  mUlion  will,  in  flscal  year  turning  veterans  and  to  provide  better  y^yiarlv  handicap  total  rehabilitation 
1971,  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  medical  care  in  VA  hospitals  for  tnose  efforts  of  long-term  patients;  Inadequate 
Veterans'  Administration  to  hire  2,000  that  require  it.  social  work  and  psychology  coverage 
new  nurses  and  565  doctors.  It  will  pro-  The  $8  million  will  provide  adequate  ^j^jg^  hinder  the  outplacement  of  pa- 
vide  the  Veterans'  Administration  the  ward  level  personnel  to  ensure  the  high  ^ients  and  subsequent  follow-up  of  the 
opportunity  to  employ  in  fiscal  1971,  be-  level  of  medical  care  to  which  I  feel  our  ^gUare  of  those  discharged  patients: 
fore  July  1st  of  this  year.  1,300  licensed  veterans  are  entitied,  and  the  average  ^^acklog  of  transcription  of  patients'  rec- 
practlcal  nurses,  and  1,135  other  hospl-  daUy  patient  census  can  be  maintained  ^^.^g.  decline  of  sanitation;  maintenance 
tal  employees,  and  this  all  In  May  and  at  a  level  of  86,000  to  meet  demonstrated  ^^^  repair  deferral;  and  lack  of  fimds  to 
Jime  of  1971.  It  is  my  understanding  requirement^;.  purchase  needed  medical  equipment, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria-  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  Equipment  and  maintenance  deficiencies 
tions  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  many  years,  as  the  result  of  Infla-  ^^^^^  jjgg^  the  result  of  directing  non- 
has  a  waiting  list  of  qualified  candidates  tion,  and  more  recentiy,  the  Revenue  recurring  funds  to  cover  recurring  needs, 
to  fill  these  needed  positions.                       and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968,  These  deflciMicies  have  been  rapidly  In- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  to  the  at-  the  VA  medical  staff  has  not  moved  up  creasing  in  the  past  3  years. 
tenUon  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit-  to  the  levels  anticipated  by  the  budgets.  j^  ^he  meantime,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
tee  that  in  the  original  1971  appropria-  For  example,  flscal  year  1969  actual  em-  ministration  is  experiencing  an  increas- 
tions  bill  Congress  provided  $105  million  ployment  was  approximately  4,300  be-  j^^  demand  for  hospitalization.  The 
in  excess  of  the  budget  request  for  the  low  the  original  budget  sutaiisslon.  Pis-  average  daily  patient  load  has  been  run- 
medical  care  appropriation  of  the  Vet-  cal  year  1970  was  5,300  below  the  budget  ^^^  ^^g^  ^^^  budgeted  census  of  83.000 
erans'  Administration.  The  Office  of  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  fiscal  ^^j-ing  aU  of  1971;  it  was  84.647  at  the 
Management  and  Budget  has  not  per-  year  1971.  For  flscal  year  1972,  further,  ^^^  ^j  April.  Applications  are  rurming 
mitted  this  $105  million  to  be  used  for  the  budget  presented  to  us  anticipates  an  yj^ys^ally  high,  recent  experience  up  8 
the  additional  positions  for  the  VA  hoe-  apparent  increase  in  hospital  staff  rela-  g^j  ^^^j.  comparable  period  last  year; 
Pltals  as  the  Congress  had  Intended,  tive  to  tiae  size  of  the  patient  loads,  by  ^^  .  .  ^^  y^  hospitals  are  also  up. 
Rattier,  the  OMB  directed  Uiat  about  proposing  a  shocking  decrease  in  tiie  ca-  T^'^'T^rit  even  tiiouKh  VA's  accept- 
$48  million  of  these  funds  be  used  pri-  pacity  of  the  VA  hospital  system  to  treat  by  6  P«[f  P^XjiSXin  62  perceit 
marily  for  items  of  expense  of  a  nonre-  veteran  patients.  A  second  problem  has  ance  rate  ha*  dechned  from  62  percent 
earring  nature.                                            been  the  inadequate  budget  requests.  to  61  percent. 
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Several  reasons  for  increased  demand 
are  apparent.  Traditionally,  up  in  peiiods 
of  high  unemployment,  new  law — Piblic 
Law  91-500 — relaxes  admission  policy  for 
certain  veterans  over  age  65,  and  inci  eas- 
ing requirements  of  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans which  now  represent  15  percer  t  of 
aU  applications  for  treatment,  up  rom 
11.2  percent  in  1969. 

The  $8  million,  annualized  for  liscal 
year  1972.  In  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  will  resolve  this  chronic  un- 
derstafBng  of  the  VA  hospitals. 

The  VA  has  thousands  of  applicailons 
for  employment  on  file  from  nurses,  jhy- 
sicians,  and  other  scarce  health  person- 
nel. Employment  of  these  personnel  can 
be  accomplished  In  the  period  remal  alng 
this  fiscal  year  if  funds  are  made  avail- 
able. If  these  steps  are  not  taken  now,  VA 
will  continue  its  retrenchment  and  ;ven 
if  funds  are  added  later,  it  will  tace  6 
months  to  a  year  to  reverse  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  veterans' 
organizations  national  commanders!  and 
their  organizations  support  this  amend- 
ment and  I  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  communications  received  by  me  ;  rom 
them  concerning  this  important  mutter 
at  this  point: 

VETER.^N3    OF    POREIGV    WARS. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  6,  1971. 

Hon.    OUN    E.    TEACtTE, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Ay  'airs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  J^ash- 
iTigton,  D.C. 

My  Deak  Mb.  Chaikman:  Tills  is  In  i  Bfer- 
ence  to  the  Supplemental  Approprlatlor  Bill 
now  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Space.  Science  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  which  con- 
tains additional  funds  for  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  program. 

First.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  th  5  VA 
was  prohibited  from  requesting  addlt  onal 
funds  needed  to  meet  urgent  staflflnj  re- 
quirements In  VA  hospitals.  There  is  no  ( |ues- 
tlon  that  the  money  would  have  beer  ap- 
proved had  the  VA  been  permitted  t^i  re- 
quest the  money  It  needs  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  In  this  Supplemental  Ajipro- 
priatlon. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  helped  l>rlng 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation  the  emergent 
need  for  additional  funds  and  personnel  for 
VA  hospitals  during  fiscal  year  1971.  tnder 
your  effective  leadership  and  through  liear- 
Ings  by  your  Committee  and  the  Subconmlt- 
tee  on  Hospitals,  evidence  was  developed 
demonstrating  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
VA  needs  additional  personnel  to  coni  Inue 
to  provide  quality   medical   care. 

The  91st  Congress  approved  $105  million 
above  and  beyond  the  amount  of  moner  re- 
quested for  medical  care  by  the  VA  for  1971. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed that  the  strong  hand  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Is  the  centre  lUng 
factor  regarding  the  spending  of  this  $105 
million  which  the  Congress  so  wisely  aided 
to  the  1971  VA  hospital  and  medical  care 
budget.  Testimony  by  VA  officials  before  [iJon- 
gresslonal  Committees  during  this  92nd  [Con- 
gress indicates  that  most  of  the  $105  million 
has  been  spent  on  nonrecurring  exprndl- 
tures.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Bydget 
would  not  permit  the  VA  to  use  any  si^lfl- 
cant  amount  of  this  money  for  increased 
staffing,  despite  the  fact  it  was  abundantly 
clear  that  the  extra  $105  million  was  1o  be 
used  for  personnel  and  staffing  requirenients 
throughout  the  VA  hospital  system. 

As  the  VA  approaches  the  final  month  of 
fiscal  year  1971.  evidence  reaching  the  VJF.W. 
from  throughout  the  nation  indicates  that 


there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  additional  per- 
sonnel at  what  we  call  the  ward  level.  This  Is 
where  medical  care  and  treatment  Is  pro- 
vided. We  are  talking  about  nurses,  para- 
medical personnel,  ward  attendants,  and  the 
like.  This  is  the  area  where  the  quality  of 
medical  care  Is  lacking  because  of  the  acute 
need  for  additional  personnel  and  staff. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Is  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
have  addtlonal  funds  for  VA  hospitals  added 
to  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  reported  to  and  con- 
sidered by  the  full  House  next  week.  While 
the  1972  VA  budget  Is  also  before  this  same 
Subcommittee,  It  now  appears  that  it  could 
be  some  time  next  summer  or  the  early  fall 
of  this  year  before  the  VA  budget  for  1972 
is  finally  approved. 

Further.  It  Is  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
VJ.W.  that  Congress  must  Indicate  beyond 
any  doubt  that  any  additional  funds  for  hos- 
pital care  added  to  the  Supplemental  1971 
VA  budget  must  be  spent  for  additional  per- 
sonnel at  the  ward  level  in  VA  hospitals. 
Otherwise,  the  money  will  be  spent  on  non- 
recurring, one-shot  budget  Items.  We  know 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
disregarded  the  Intent  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  extra  $105  million  added  to  the 
1971  VA  budget.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  do  the  same  thing  again  should 
extra  money  be  added  to  the  supplemental 
VA  budget  for  1971. 

The  1972  budget  Is  predicated  on  a  reduc- 
tion m  VA  hospital  care  on  a  dally  basis 
from  85,823  to  79,000.  The  VA  Is  already 
tooling  up  to  accomplish  this  decrease  of 
6,823  patients  on  a  daily  basis.  This  Is  an- 
other reason  that  It  Is  Imperative  that  money 
be  added  to  the  supplemental  budget  for 
1971.  Otherwise,  by  the  time  the  1972  budget 
Is  approved  late  this  year,  the  cut  in  VA  hos- 
pital dally  patient  care  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  time  to  stop  this  cut  Is  now. 
The  vehicle  Is  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  which  contains  money  for  VA  hos- 
pitals and  medical  care. 

Lastly,  there  Is  an  unemployment  crisis 
among  Vietnam  veterans.  At  last  count  there 
were  some  372,000  listed  as  unemployed.  Ad- 
ditional money  for  VA  hospitals  should  help 
reduce  the  list  of  unemployed  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, since  many  of  them  could  be  immedi- 
ately hired  by  the  VA  to  staff  VA  hospitals 
at  the  ward  level. 

Any  favorable  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  carrying  out  these  recom- 
mendations win  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  more  than  1,600.000  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

H.  R.  R&lNWA-m. 
Commander-in-Chief . 

Disabled  American  Vn-iSAKS. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagtte. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Teactte:  I  am  writing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
presently  under  consideration  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  which  contains 
funding  requests  for  operation  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  denied  the  VA's  request  for  a  $43.6 
mUllon  supplemental  appropriation  for  FY 
1971,  which  was  required  to  Implement  sev- 
eral public  laws  enacted  In  the  91st  Congress. 
Moreover,  because  of  fiscal  restraints  Imposed 
by  the  Office  of  Blanagement  and  Budget,  the 
Veterans  Administration  Is  also  being  forced 
to  reduce  the  average  dally  patient  census  In 
its  hospital  system  from  84.500  to  79,000  In 
FY  1972.  The  hospital  Directors  have  already 
been  ordered  to  adjust  the  level  of  medical 
services  In  order  to  reach  tbfl  lower  patient 
census  by  July  1,  1971. 


Since  FT  1971  will  come  to  a  close  within 
a  short  time  following  passage  of  the  supple- 
mental  appropriations  bill,  we  would  not  ex- 
pect that  the  $43  million  could  be  put  to  full 
use  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  However,  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  there  is  an  imme- 
diate and  urgent  need  of  an  $8  to  $10  million 
increase  In  the  supplemental  appropriations. 
These  funds  could  be  used  in  the  month  of 
June  to  recruit  the  several  thousand  person- 
nel who  are  needed  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
and  Improve  the  staffing  ratios  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

This  additional  funding  would  not  only 
help  to  Improve  the  quality  of  VA  medical 
care  but  would  also  create  Job  opportunities 
for  a  large  number  of  the  372,000  unemployed 
Vietnam  veterans. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  1  urge  that 
you,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  use  yovtr  Influence  to  ob- 
tain an  Increase  of  at  least  $8  in  the  VA  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  to  Insure  that 
the  additional  funds  will  be  used  exclusively 
to  improve  the  staffing  ratio  within  the  VA 
hospital  system. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Cecil  W.  Stevenson, 
NatioTial  Commander. 

The  American  Lxoion, 

May  11, 1971. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  amend- 
ment you  propose  to  offer  to  H.R.  8190,  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  bill  for 
Fiscal  1971,  to  Include  urgently  needed  fimds 
for  the  VA  medical  program.  As  you  know 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pre- 
vented VA  from  requesting  $43  million  in 
additional  funds  for  Its  medical  program  and 
the  cost  of  new  public  laws  enacted  last 
year.  The  OMB  also  blocked  use  of  funds  ap- 
proved last  year  for  significant  staff  improve- 
ments. We  are  aware  that  orders  have  already 
gone  out  to  hospital  managers  to  reduce 
their  medical  activities  to  accommodate  the 
lower  patient  census,  effective  July  1. 

Unless  substantial  funds  fc*  VA  are  in- 
cluded m  HJl.  8190.  earmarked  specifically 
for  additional  hiring  this  fiscal  year  of  medi- 
cal personnel  at  the  hospital  ward  level,  VA 
cannot  continue  to  provide  quality  medical 
service  for  our  disabled  war  veterans.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  your  continued  effort* 
In  this  matter. 

AunxD  P.  Chamu, 
National  Commander. 

AMVETS, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  7. 1971. 
Hon.  OUN  E.  Teaoxje, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teaoite  :  I  have  studied 
your  recommendation  that  8  million  dollars 
be  added  to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Bill,  which  Is  presently  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Boland  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Your  recommendation  Includes  stipulations 
that  the  additional  monies  be  earmarked  for 
the  recruitment  of  personnel,  preferably  »t 
the  ward  level,  to  staff  the  165  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  request  Is  funding  for  the  bal- 
ance of  FY  1971,  ending  June  30,  1971. 

In  my  presentetlon  before  your  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  reported  the  concei-n  of 
AMVETS  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  medical  personnel. 
We  asked  that  funding  be  provided  to  main- 
tain a  medical  program  second  to  none.  Your 
recommendation  to  Congressman  Boland  in- 
dicates your  deep  interest  in  providing  care 
for  those  who  have  borne  the  battle,  ana 
we  support  you  In  your  effort. 
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I  have  further  noted  that  the  emphasis  In 
this  proposed  recruitment  program  Is  on  the 
hiring  of  Vietnam  veterans.  The  unemploy- 
ment problem  of  the  Vietnam  Veteran  Is  also 
of  prime  concern  to  AMVETS.  Be  assured  that 
Congressman  Boland  and  the  members  of 
his  Subcommittee  will  be  contacted  by  this 
office  and  urged  to  support  your  recom- 
mendation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBKRT  W.  SHOWAtTER. 

National  Commander. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  to  increase  funding  for  veterans 
medical  care  during  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  highly  disturbed 
to  learn  that  out  of  the  $105  million  of 
additional  funding  voted  by  Congress 
over  and  above  the  administration's 
budget  request,  practically  none  of  these 
additional  funds  were  used  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  staffing  ratios  in  VA 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  abundantly  clear 
that  Congress  expected  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  use  a  major  portion  cf 
last  year's  additional  funding  for  staff- 
ing increases.  However,  from  what  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  pro- 
hibited the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  iLsing  these  funds  for  increased 
stafBng  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  record  to  be 
abundantly  clear  that  the  amendment 
adding  $8  million  to  the  1971  supplemen- 
tal VA  medical  care  budget  is  to  be  used 
to  increase  ward  level  staffing  in  our  VA 
hospitals.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
can  hire  these  individuals  immediately 
if  they  concentrate  on  hiring  unem- 
ployed Vietnam  veterans,  particularly 
those  in  grades  1  through  5.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  provided  an 
expedited  procedure  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  without  formal  Civil  Service  tests 
having  to  be  taken,  and  the  veteran  does 
not  have  to  be  reached  on  a  particular 
Civil  Service  roster  if  he  is  a  Vietnam 
veteran  willing  to  accept  employment  in 
grade  1  to  5  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  by 
voting  for  this  amendment  we  will  be 
accomplishing  two  objectives.  We  will  be 
increasing  the  quality  of  care  for  Amer- 
ica's sick  and  disabled  veterans  and  de- 
creasing the  number  of  unemployed  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  before 
us  today  contains  funds  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  medical 
program  and  I  fully  support  the  amend- 
ment to  add  an  additional  $8  million 
for  the  balance  of  fiscsa  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  "Don 
Edwards)  on  the  special  subcommittee 
to  investigate  the  San  Fernando  VA  hos- 
pital disaster  which  resulted  from  the 
February  9  earthquake.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  this  hospital 
from  the  VA  system  and  although  the 
administration  has  given  our  subcommit- 
tee every  assurance  that  the  hospital  will 
be  replaced,  it  takes  over  5  years  from 
the  time  the  go  ahead  Is  given  to  build 
a  hospital  untD  you  open  the  doors  and 
start  treating  patients. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  concerned 
also  about  the  1972  VA  budget  for  medi- 
cal care  which  the  administration  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  and  especially  about 
their  plans  to  close  down  almost  500  beds 
in  VA  hospitals  in  California.  By  reduc- 
ing funding  needed  to  operate  the  system 
at  present  levels,  they  are  trying  to  take 
away  from  California  another  hospital 
at  a  time  when  the  veteran  population 
in  our  State  is  increasing  in  record 
numbers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  pending 
amendment  because  the  existing  VA  hos- 
pitals desperately  need  this  money  to  hire 
personnel  now,  and  I  hope  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  hire  as  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  as  possible  to  help  reduce 
the  unemployment  problem  prevalent 
among  our  returning  ex-servicemen. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  to  be  commended  for  having 
the  foresight  to  authorize  these  addi- 
tional funds  which  will  alleviate  the 
shortage  In  staffing  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  additional  $8  million  author- 
ized by  this  amendment  will  permit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  hire  an  ad- 
ditional 6,000  employees.  These  6.000  po- 
sitions will  be  distributed  among  the  166 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
will  consist  of  personnel  at  the  ward  level 
who  are  directly  engaged  In  patient  care. 

This  additional  funding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  necessary  if  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  to  continue  providing  the 
high  quality  medical  care  that  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
should  this  amendment  become  law. 
preference  in  hiring  the  additional  per- 
sonnel will  be  given  to  the  returning 
Vietnam  veteran.  As  Members  are  aware, 
the  President  has  inaugurated  a  nation- 
wide Jobs  for  Veterans  campaign  in  an 
effort  to  alleviate  the  imemployment  rate 
among  this  portion  of  our  labor  forces. 
Thus,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  serve  a  twofold  purpose.  It  will  im- 
prove the  staffing  ratio  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  it  will  create 
additional  jobs  for  the  returning  Viet- 
nam veteran. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive  investigation 
which  pointed  up  serious  funding  and 
staffing  deficiencies  in  the  VA  hospital 
system.  Congress  voted  $105  million  in 
additional  fimding  for  the  VA  medical 
care  program  to  help  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies. Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  thwarted 
the  will  of  Congress  and  forced  the  al- 
ready starved  VA  medical  care  program 
to  absorb  many  items  of  increased  costs 
of  hospital  operation  out  of  the  $105  mil- 
lion which  we  mainly  intended  for  im- 
provement in  hospital  care  for  our 
wounded,  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  large  item  which 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
forced  the  VA  medical  care  program  to 
absorb  was  approximately  $32  million  in 


Federal  pay  hikes  for  classified  workers. 
These  two  items  alone  have  precluded 
the  addition  of  any  significant  new 
medical  personnel  for  our  VA  hospitals. 
Needed  personnel  are  available  and  could 
be  hired  immediately  if  additional  fund- 
ing is  made  available.  This  amendment 
will  help  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
get  started  now  and  hire  much  needed 
personnel.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  voting  for 
this  amendment,  I  hope  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  not  once 
again  try  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. These  funds  are  being  voted  for 
additional  personnel  and  I  believe  that 
every  penny  can  be  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose durinff  the  remaining  weeks  left  in 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  been  told 
that  the  1972  budget  envisions  the  reduc- 
tion of  almast  400  beds  in  the  Ohio  vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  this  reduction  smd  I 
intend  to  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  the  closure  of  these  much 
needed  hospital  beds. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment  to 
add  $8  million  to  "Veterans  medical  care" 
in  the  1971  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  I  wonder  if  it  is  enough?  Quite 
frankly,  I  am  appalled  at  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  do  to  the  VA 
medical  program.  I  have  learned  that  the 
1972  budget  which  the  President  submit- 
ted to  Congress  calls  for  a  nationwide 
reduction  in  VA  hospital  beds  of  almost 
7.000.  In  Massachusetts  alone  they  are 
trying  to  close  almost  400  beds  and  the 
hospital  directors  have  all  been  inform- 
ally told  to  slow  down  the  admission  rates 
so  this  reduction  can  be  put  into  effect 
by  July  1,  1971,  when  the  1972  budget 
year  begins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  basis  for 
closing  down  these  beds.  The  demand  Is 
miming  at  record  levels  and  we  are  add- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam 
veterans  to  the  list  of  eligibles  each  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  making  the  VA  hos- 
pital program  "absorb"  about  $42  million 
of  costs  which  should  have  been  a  part 
of  a  supplemental  budget  request  About 
$32  million  is  for  pay  increases  and  voted 
by  the  Congress  and  the  rest  is  increased 
cost  of  legislation  voted  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  subscribes  to  this  philosophy. 
Therefore.  I  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  add  $8  million  to  medical  care 
in  the  1971  supplemental  for  the  remain- 
ing months  of  fiscal  1971  so  that  the  VA 
medical  program  will  not  have  to  "ruffer" 
from  the  fimding  indignities  which  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
attempted  to  impose.  This  and  other  re- 
strictive budgetary  controls  imposed  by 
OMB  has  prevented  the  166  VA  hospital 
directors  from  recruiting  much  needed 
personnel  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  funds 
should  be  used  to  hire  hospital  ward  per- 
sonnel which  are  recruitable  right  now. 
And  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  will  endeavor  to 
employ  as  many  unemployed  Vietnam 
veterans  as  possible  in  these  positions 
as  we  win  be  achieving  two  goals — better 
hospital  care  for  our  veterans  and  jobs 
for  veterans  who  desperately  need  them. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  slip- 
port  the  amendment  for  VA  hospjital 
funds. 

Minneapolis  area  veterans  in  need  of 
medical  care  will  be  faced  with  hig  tier 
rejection  rates  at  the  admitting  o|Qce 
and  longer  waiting  lists  if  the  Ni^on 
ceilings  continue.  Medical  treatmentifor 
the  500,000  veterans  in  the  ^fin- 
neapolis  region  and  the  hundreds  Ire- 
tuming  from  Vietnam  each  month  pill 
no  longer  be  determined  by  medical  opin- 
ion case  by  case,  but  by  bookkeeping 
clerks  in  the  Budget  Bureau  in  Washl>ig- 
ton,  D.C.,  with  artificial  guidelines  in- 
tended to  make  everything  look  rosy. 

The  facts  are  that  a  million  and  a  balf 
veterans  of  World  War  I  are  in  their  JTO's 
and  80 's  and  need  more  hospital  care,  inot 
less.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  14 
million  veterans  of  World  War  n,  5  mil- 
lion veterans  of  the  Koresin  war  arjd  4 
million  who  served  during  the  Vietnam 
war  are  eligible  for  outpatient  and  Hos- 
pital care.  Their  medical  problems  c^- 
not  be  swept  imder  the  rug.  j 

Yet  the  President  has  given  his  blu- 
ing to  the  Budget  Bureau  decision  to 
close  down  116  beds  at  the  Minneapjolis 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  di 
the  coming  months  and  a  total  of  61823 
beds  nationwide.  As  Chairman  Qlin 
Teagtje  pointed  out  this  is  equivalent  to 
closing  down  11  500-bed  hospitals. 

Thus  in  our  area  1.500  fewer  vetertins 
will  be  able  to  use  the  Minneapolis  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital  if  these 
artificial  ceilings  planned  by  the  Nikon 
administration  for  1972  are  put  into  ef- 
fect. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  for 
an  increase  of  $8  millicn  for  this  fiscal 
year  for  additional  personnel  at  the  wbrd 
level  in  VA  hospitals  across  the  country. 
These  are  vacant  positions  on  hospital 
staffs  that  can  be  filled  immediately)  by 
available  workers. 

And  I  for  one  shall  do  aU  I  can  to 
vent  the  administration's  apparent  pi 
to  weaken  the  VA  hospitaJ  system 
neglect  our  responsibility  for  the  pres 
medical  needs  of  these  veterans.  j 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vetemns 
who  have  served  this  country  deserve 
the  best  possible  medical  care  when  ttiey 
become  sick  or  disabled  or  need  treat- 
ment for  their  war  woimds.  The  $8  ttill- 
lion  called  for  In  this  amendment  should 
be  earmarked  for  Increased  stafBn^  of 
our  VA  hospitals.  The  investigation  oon- 
ducted  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee revealed  that  hospital  directors  were 
almost  $85  million  short  in  fiscal  1971  to 
fund  recrultable  medical  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  voted 
$105  million  In  additional  1971  appro- 
priations for  the  VA  medical  progrfun, 
but  the  Office  of  Management  |uid 
Budget  refused  to  let  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration use  any  significant  amount 
of  the  additional  funding  voted  by  Cbn- 
gress  to  improve  hospital  staffing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  a  heartless 
act  on  the  part  of  the  OfOce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  Veterans'  AffMrs 
Committee  found  during  last  year's  in- 
vestigation that  the  stafOng  ratios  of 
VA  hospitals  were  about  half  the  same 
ratios  in  private  and  community  hos- 
pitals. This  has  resulted  In  lessening  of 
care  In  VA  hoapitals,  overworked  s^ff, 
and  use  of  highly  trained  medical  per- 


sonnel to  do  menial  jobs  which  could  be 
performed  by  other  personnel,  thus  free- 
ing the  professionals  for  direct  patient 
care  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment to  add  $8  million  to  veterans  medi- 
cal care  in  the  1971  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  and  I  want  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  put  on  notice  that 
the  funds  we  are  adding  in  this  amend- 
ment are  to  be  used  for  Increased  staff- 
ing. In  addition.  I  also  hope  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  will  endeavor  to  hire 
as  msuiy  Vietnam  veterans  as  possible. 
This  group  is  running  a  much  higher 
unemployment  rate  than  other  segments 
of  those  who  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  SATTERFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  pending  amendment  to  increase  the 
1971  supplemental  budget  for  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  care  by  $8  mil- 
lion is  clearly  intended  to  make  an  im- 
mediate start  on  increasing  the  staffing 
levels  in  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  the  91st  Congress  appropriated 
$105  million  more  than  the  administra- 
tion's 1970  budget  request,  because  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  after  a 
comprehensive  investigation,  verified 
that  our  VA  hospitals  did  not  have 
enough  funds  for  proper  staffing,  general 
operating  funds,  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  did  not  follow  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  the  utilization  of 
these  fimds. 

I  was  chagrined  to  find  that  VA  medi- 
cal program  was  forced  to  absorb  $32.3 
million  which  Congress  had  intended  the 
VA  to  use  to  improve  their  staffing  ratio. 
At  best,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  making  the  VA 
absorb  about  half  the  cost  of  this  pay 
raise,  the  staffing  ratio  in  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  status  quo  with  last  year.  This  means 
already  overworked  nurses  and  doctors 
in  the  hospital  system  must  many  times 
perform  other  administrative  and  sun- 
dry duties  when  they  should  be  perform- 
ing medical  or  nursing  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  those  who 
will  argue  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  this  problem  during  the  few 
remaining  weeks  of  the  1971  fiscal  year. 
This  is  simply  untrue.  With  these  addi- 
tional funds,  the  VA  could  start  now  and 
hire  badly  needed  personnel.  These 
fimds  should  be  annualized  so  that  hos- 
pital directors  will  not  have  to  wait  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  begin  recruiting  badly 
needed  nursing  assistant  trainees  in 
grades  QS  1  to  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  October  1970,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
167  hospitals  advised  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Conunittee  of  a  shortage  of 
25.659  staff  pers<Hmel.  Of  this  total,  over 
7,000  fall  in  the  nursing  assistant  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  increased  un- 
employment prevalent  throughout  the 
Nation  among  our  returning  Vietnam 
veterans,  which  is  running  at  a  level  of 
14  percent — it  is  about  8-percent  higher 
than  the  nonveteran  population.  Con- 
gress should  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
this  money  now.  We  can  accomplish  two 
goals — we  can  give  our  wounded,  sick, 
and  disabled  veterans  a  far  superior  level 


of  care  which  they  certainly  deserve— 
and  we  can  decrease  imemployment 
among  returning  veterans  who  want 
Jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolanb). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 
Bttkkau   or  Mints 

HKLIUK     rUND 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  the  helium 
production  fund  pursuant  to  section  13(a) 
of  the  Helium  Act,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  contractual  obllga- 
tlonfi  thereundM',  Including  helium  pur- 
chases, to  remain  avaUable  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  •15,0T7,0OO,  In  addition  to 
amounts  heretofore  authorized  to  be  bor- 
rowed. 

AMENDMENT    OITXItZD    BT     MB.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Page  6, 
line  9,  after  the  word  "borrowed"  strike  out 
the  period.  Insert  a  comma  "pM-ovlded,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  act  wUl  be  disbursed  to  any  indlTld- 
ual  contractor  until  the  claims  of  that  oon- 
tractor  have  been  determined  either  by 
agreement  or  by  litigation." 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  amendment  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  her  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
wording  is  "until  the  claims  of  that  con- 
tractor have  been  determined  either  by 
agreement  or  by  litigation." 

That  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  extends  the  act  beyond  the 
intention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
it  has  been  well  established  in  this 
Chamber  that  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures is  a  perfectly  valid  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  should  read,  "full  claims  of 
the  contractors  have  been  determined." 

I  believe  it  has  been  well  established 
that  this  type  of  amendment  is  in  or- 
der on  this  kind  of  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mi.  Aspinall)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  does 
constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  in  this  i>articular  situation 
provides  for  a  condition  subsequent. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  will  have  to  sus- 
tain the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word- 
Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  terminated  the  helium 
purchase  program.  I  was  defeated  in  my 
attempt,  but  on  January  26,  1971.  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  notified  several  companies 
from  whom  h^um  was  being  purchased 
that  the  Government  was  terminating  its 
contract.  The  companies  have  protested 
and  the  matter  is  ciirrently  in  the  courts, 
but  it  is  my  hope  that  this  matter  wiU  be 
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resolved  favorably  for  the  taxpayer.  Prom 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  it  is  clear  that 
the  program  is  no  longer  needed.  As  the 
Government  witnesses  reported: 

We  aie  producing  about  630  mlUlon  cubic 
feet  a  year  combined  from  the  two  plants, 
and  we  are  selling  about  200  million  cubic 
fe»t.  Last  year  we  sold  about  330  mlUion 
ci>bic  feet  so  at  present  rates  we  would  be 
storing  400  million  cubic  feet.  In  consider- 
ing lermlnatlon.  it  was  concluded  that  the 
38.5  bUUon  feet  of  helium  that  is  in  storage 
as  of  the  end  of  March,  plus  the  anticipated 
production  from  the  gas  supplies  at  those 
two  plants,  that  that  helium  would  meet  the 
estimated  needs  of  the  Federal  agencies 
beyond  1995. 

This  bill  provides  for  funds  for  the  ter- 
mination of  this  program — a  program 
which  should  have  been  terminated  some 
time  ago. 

Today  I  endeavored  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  disburse- 
ment of  any  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  this 
act  for  the  pmyment  of  helium  dehveries. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  pro- 
vide for  $15,077,000  for  helium  deliveries 
under  contracts  through  March  28.  1971. 
when  action  was  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  terminate  the 
provisions  of  the  fom-  contracts  and 
cease  the  actual  purchase  of  helium. 

In  view  of  the  action  that  is  pending 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kansas  which  issued  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  cancellation  of  these 
contracts,  and  in  view  of  the  uncertain 
amount  of  the  ultimate  claim,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  far  more  expedient 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  withhold 
the  disbursement  of  any  sums  to  any  in- 
dividual contractor  until  the  full  claims 
of  that  contractor  have  been  determined 
either  by  agreement  or  by  litigation. 

The  vnthheld  funds  would  provide 
leverage  for  a  full  and  complete  settle- 
ment of  the  issxie.  A  pajmient  on  the 
claim  could  have  a  very  dangerous  effect 
on  the  litigation  which  Is  currently  pend- 
ing and  could  result  in  a  constructive 
assumption  of  Federal  liability. 

The  contractors  are  protected,  since 
they  would  be  entitled  to  interest  on  any 
part  of  their  claim  that  may  be  unpaid 
on  the  due  date. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment  will  handle  the  termination  of 
the  helium  contract  in  a  manner  which 
will  precipitate  a  full  and  complete  ter- 
mination of  the  claims  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date — utilizing  any  appro- 
priations provided  under  this  act  as  lev- 
erage for  total  settlement.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  in  which  a  corporation 
would  handle  the  matter.  This  is  a  busi- 
ness contract.  The  Govenmient  should 
use  the  same  principles  in  negotiation 
and  settlement  as  would  be  followed  by 
a  private  contractor  who  would  find  it 
necessary  to  terminate  a  contract. 

Fiscal  prudence  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayer  would  seem  to  re- 
quire this  kind  of  approach. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT   OP   HSALTH.    EDUCATION, 

AND    WKLFARE 

National  iNSTrrtrrKS  of  Health 

NATIONAL     CANCER     INffHTUTE 

For  an    addltloaal  amount  for  the  "Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute".  $100,000,000,  to  be 


available  from  July  1,  1971,  through  Jtme  30, 
1978,  to  Include  authority  for  construction 
under  grants  and  contracts,  as  well  as  direct 
construction  authority. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTK 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   Mr.    Conte:    On 
p€kge  8,  after  line  8  insert  the  following: 

"HEALTH     SERVICES     AND     MENTAL 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

"Mental  Health 
"For    an    additional    amount    for    'Mental 
Health",  (10,000.000,  to  be  used  only  for  for- 
mula grants  to  the  States,  as  authorized  by 
Pi.  91-616." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Contk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide  $10  mil- 
lion as  a  modest  start  in  funding  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law 
91-616. 

PubUc  Law  91-616  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
late  in  1970  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Nixon  cm  December  31.  After 
more  than  a  decade  of  legislative  effort, 
it  has  been  rightly  described  throughout 
the  coimtry  as  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  The 
legislation  authorizes  $300  million  over 
a  3-year  period  for  formula,  revenue- 
sharing  grants  to  the  States,  in  addition 
to  specific  project  grants  for  the  support 
of  research,  training,  and  pubhc  educa- 
tion in  the  area  of  alcoholism. 

For  fiscal  1971,  Public  Law  91-616  au- 
thorizes $70  million,  of  which  $40  million 
is  allocated  in  formula  grants  to  the 
States  so  that  they  can  develop  compre- 
hensive plans  and  support  direct  serv- 
ices to  people  suffering  from  alcoholism. 

The  formula  grant,  therefore,  is  the 
most  important  provision  in  the  legisla- 
tion; it  is  the  key  to  giving  the  States 
the  financial  capability  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  to  alcoholics. 

The  appropriations  history  of  the  leg- 
islation strongly  supports  the  position  I 
am  taking  today.  Last  December  the 
Senate  imanimously  included  $30  miUion 
to  fund  Public  Law  91-616  during  fiscal 
1971.  At  that  time  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation had  not  cleared  the  House,  but 
the  report  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  first  supplemental  in- 
dicated clear  congressional  intent  in 
these  words: 

The  conferees  agreed  that  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  the  most  serious  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  proper  level  of  funding 
In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  enthusias- 
tic, widespread  support  for  this  landmark 
legislation.  On  January  11  of  this  year 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Elliot  L.  Richardson  held  a  press 
conference  on  the  national  problem  of 
alcoholism,  and  this  is  what  he  said 
about  the  authorizing  legislation: 

The  $300,000,000  Alcohol  Abuse,  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  RehablUtatton  Act 
signed  by  President  Nixon  .  .  .  along  with 
the  inter-agenoy  collaboration  provided  In 
this  new  agreement  gives  us  for  the  flnrt 
time  the  tools  we  need  to  fight  alcohol 
abuse  and  aloohollsm  on  a  nationwide  scale. 


Our  recent  estimates  discloae  that  some  ten 
million  Americans  are  dependent  on  alco- 
hol— a  shocking  figure  that  yet  does  not  be- 
gin to  reveal  the  damage  to  the  nation  in 
the  terms  of  alcohol  related  disease,  brolun 
families,  economic  ruin  and  death. 

On  March  18  of  this  year  Dr.  Vemon 
Wilson,  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, appeared  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee (m  Alcoholism  smd  Narcotics 
to  spell  out  the  administration's  plans 
for  the  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Here  Is  what  Dr.  Wilson  said  about 
the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  of 
alcoholism : 

lliere  is  no  question  that  this  la  one  of 
the  moat  widespread,  destructive,  and  cost- 
ly health  problems  facing  our  country. 

It  la  now  estimated  that  alcohol  problems 
adversely  affect  the  Uves  of  some  36,000,000 
Americans — that  Is,  fully  one  In  every  six  of 
our  men,  women,  and  children  are  directly 
or  Indirectly  harmed  by  alcoholism  or  alco- 
hol abuse.  Nme  mlUlon  of  our  citizen*  are 
alcoholics  or  problem  drinker*,  and  each  of 
these  persoDe  can  and  does  bring  untold 
suffering  to  the  members  of  their  families. 
Furthermore,  approximately  200,000  new 
cases  of  alcoholism  are  being  added  to  the 
total  In  the  nation  every  year. 

Alcohol-related  problems  are  the  caiiae  of 
more  than  85,000  deaths  in  the  United  States 
annually. 

There  are  nearly  two  million  arrests  each 
year  for  public  drunkenness  In  this  country. 
accounting  for  about  40  percent  of  all  non- 
traffic  arrests. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  eco- 
nomic drain  from  the  Nation  is  $15  billion 
per  year,  Including  $10  billion  In  lost  work 
lime  of  employed  alcoholics,  $3  billion  in 
health  and  welfare  costs  incurred  by  aloo- 
hollcs  and  their  famUies,  and  $3  bUUon  m 
property  damage,  wage  losses,  and  other  costs 
associated  with  traffic  accidents. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  Dr.  Wilson  submitted 
a  document  officially  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  which  the  administration 
projected  an  expenditure  of  $1  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  as  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  develop  a  strcaig  na- 
tionwide offensive  against  alcoholism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  my  amendment  for  $10  million  is 
exceedingly  modest,  both  in  relation  to 
these  projections  of  the  administration 
itself  and  to  the  authorizations  in  the 
bill.  I  am  proposing  that  the  $10  million 
be  allocated  entirely  in  formula  grants 
to  the  States,  with  each  State  receiving 
the  $200,000  provided  as  the  minimum 
allocation  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

I  have  reviewed  the  testimony  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  both  last  year  and 
this  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  these  formula  grants  can  be 
successfully  and  responsibly  awarded  by 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever, if  some  unforeseen  delay  develops, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  author- 
izing legislation  provides  for  a  1-year 
carryover  of  appropriations  for  formula 
grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  formal  testimcmy 
before  both  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees, the  $300  million  in  authorizations 
for  the  fight  against  alochollsm  was  vig- 
orously supported  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  North  American 
Associatloii  of  Alcoholism  Programs,  the 
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National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Mental  Health 
Program  Directors,  the  Licensed  Bevier- 
age  Industries  of  America,  and  m^ny 
other  organizations  too  numerous  to  list 
here.  At  these  hearings  witnesses  ap- 
peared from  California,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma,  Ullnois,  and  otner 
States  to  assure  the  Congress  that  the 
funds  authorized  In  the  legislation  could 
not  only  be  put  to  immediate  use  but 
were  really  insufficient  to  counteract  jhe 
raging  epidemic  of  alcoholism  in 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  day  we  delay  |al- 
most  1,000  new  cases  of  alcoholism 
gulf  our  pitifully  inadequate  existing  {Fa- 
ciUties  for  treatment.  The  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  has  warned  us  t^iat 
If  we  do  not  begin  a  program  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism  now,]we 
will  have  12  million  alcoholics  to  contend 
with  by  the  end  of  the  present  decajde. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendmei; 

Let  me  direct  one  other  thought  to 
body,  and  that  is  that  time  and  til 
again  authorizing  committees  hi 
worked  and  labored  hard  in  the  vl 
yard  working  weeks  at  a  time,  and  hive 
proposed  constructive  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  this  House,  and  that  legislation 
passes.  But  when  it  comes  to  putting  up 
the  money,  we  are  not  there. 

I  say,  it  is  high  time  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  It  is  a  hypocritical  thing  that  we 
are  doing  in  this  Congress.  Whethen  it 
has  to  do  with  education  or  labor  or  men- 
tal health — we  pass  legislation,  it  goea  to 
the  other  body  and  it  is  signed  by  ^he 
President,  and  then  not  one  plugged 
nickel  is  put  in  to  carry  out  the  program. 

We  have  a  duty  and  a  responsibilitj^  to 
these  people  who  are  affected  and  af- 
flicted with  this  dangerous  disease.  We 
have  a  duty  to  put  in  some  money  and  to 
get  this  program  off  the  groimd  snd 
working  immediately. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  I  he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem;in 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sho  ild 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  he 
statement  he  is  making.  I  know  of  us 
deep  interest  In  this  problem.  I  think  lis 
point  is  well  taken.  I  Just  want  to  iay 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  fond  of  ihe 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Thisj  is 
not  just  one  of  those  formal  things  tl^at 
people  say  in  the  well  of  the  House-i— I 
really  am,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentlemjan 
knows  It.  The  last  closing  2  minutes  wire 
pretty  good — he  did  very  well.  I  conld 
not  have  done  better  myself — and  toat 
is  praise  from  Ceasar. 

About  2  months  ago  my  beloved  friejnd 
from  New  England  came  on  the  Lab^r- 
HEW  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
He  had  been  Uring  to  get  on  for  many 
years  and  I  have  been  trying  to  help  hi 
So  this  year  he  made  It.  There  is  no| 
ing  wrong  with  the  purpose  of 
amendment — of  course  not.  The  subcot 
mittee  and  the  full  committee  are 
flrst  to  say  so — not  as  eloquently  as  \ie, 
but  this  is  what  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  feels  and  our  subcoin- 
mlttee  agrees  100  percent.  Except  tl^at 


this  is  the  middle  of  May,  and  there  are 
less  than  2  months  left  in  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  to  use  this  money. 

The  trouble  with  the  amendment  is 
this — it  reminds  me  of  a  pregnant  ele- 
phant in  a  rowboat.  It  is  the  wrong  ve- 
hicle. The  1971  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  is  the  wrong  vehicle.  Alcoholism 
is  a  serious  problem.  Probably,  there  is 
no  more  serious  problem  in  our  Nation. 
We  all  know  this.  It  affects  millions.  We 
know  that. 

Now  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  lab- 
ored for  years  unanimously  to  urge  HEW 
to  fight  this  thing.  We  said  this  was  a 
disease — this  committee  and  this  House 
have  long  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
alocholism.  We  have  said  it  for  years — 
and  we  treat  it  that  way.  It  is  a  disease — 
God  help  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it, 
and  their  famiUes. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done. 
For  fiscal  year  1970  this  House  appro- 
priated $29,700,000  to  fight  this  thing.  In 
the  1971  Appropriation  Act  there  is 
$41,700,000  that  you  voted  for— that  this 
House  voted  for.  Do  you  laiow  what  is 
in  the  budget  request  for  1972 — and  you 
will  vote  for  it  unanimously?  Seventy 
million  dollars — $70  million  for  programs 
to  combat  alcoholism.  That  is  wliat  your 
committee  thinks  and  that  is  what  you 
did.  This  amendment  is  tlie  wrong  thing 
in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many,  many 
programs  administered  by  HEW  for 
which  we  could  easily  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds.  All  of  them  are  meritorious. 
Their  advocates  are  aU  dedicated, 
honest,  sincere  people  that  you  meet 
and  I  meet  in  our  offices  by  the  thou- 
sands. You  can  see  it  in  their  faces.  They 
urge  us  to  appropriate  more  money  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  mental 
retardation,  poverty,  chUd  health,  old 
age,  education,  drug  addiction,  and  so 
on — all  of  these  things  are  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  appropriation.  Everybody 
wants  something  more  for  their  thing. 
I  do  not  blame  them.  So  would  you;  so 
would  I.  These  people  are  not  fakers. 
These  are  not  lobbyists.  These  are  dedi- 
cated, honest  people  who  want  more, 
more,  full  funding  for  their  thing.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  do  justice  to  all  of 
them.  Including  programs  to  combat 
alcoholism. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
supported  an  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram in  the  committee,  but  the  major- 
ity felt  that  this  program,  which  was 
authorized  recently,  should  be  appro- 
priated for  in  the  regular  1972  bill  which 
will  probably  be  passed  next  month  and 
be  effective  in  July. 

I  realize  that  there  are  usually  good 
reasons  for  developing  appropriations 
requests  and  programs  in  the  usual  de- 
liberative manner.  However,  I  think  that 
in  this  case  some  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated now  to  get  the  program 
started,  so  they  will  be  able  to  go  forward 
dovetailing  the  program  with  programs 
which  have  been  imderway  for  several 
years,  and  so  the  commitment  can  be 
sealed  and  the  planning  for  effective  use 
started  prior  to  the  availability  of  fimds 
from  the  1972  fiscal  year  appropriation. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Conte  amendment,  but  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  argimient,  may  I  say  that 
it  is  quite  natural  for  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  be  offering  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  He  is  a  very 
valuable  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
having  just  come  aboard  this  year.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Congress,  a  good 
long  time  ago,  he  gained  a  reputation  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  for 
fighting  alcoholism.  And,  so  it  follows 
that  he  should  be  in  the  fray  here  today. 

I  must  agree  with  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Flood,  however,  that  Mr. 
CoNTE's  amendment  comes  at  the  wrong 
time  and  at  the  wrong  place. 

Heretofore  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
has  been  handled  mainly  through  our 
mental  health  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  We  have  been  doing  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  work  in  this  field 
through  those  programs  in  most  recent 
years.  Yes,  we  did  appropriate  $29.7  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $41.6  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  budget 
request  for  1972  comes  to  us  with  a  figure 
of  $69.1  milUon.  We  are  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  hearing  witnesses  before  our 
Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  and 
hope  to  have  a  bill  for  you  to  act  upon 
before  we  break  for  the  July  4  recess. 

Now,  the  Hughes  bill,  which  Mr.  Conte 
seeks  to  fund  in  part  with  his  amend- 
ment, authorizes  four  basic  things: 

First.  It  establishes  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  completing  its  plans  for 
the  organization  of  the  institute. 

Second.  It  establishes  an  Advisory 
Council  and  on  this,  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment are  being  received  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Third.  The  legislation  authorizes  $40 
million  for  project  grants  and  contracts. 
On  this  subject  no  specific  funds  are 
identified  with  the  authority  in  the  act, 
but  project  grants  and  contracts  are  cur- 
rently being  awarded  under  previous  leg- 
islation and  these  funds  are  being  identi- 
fied with  that  legislation. 

Fourth.  The  Hughes  bill  authorizes  $60 
million  for  formula  grants,  and  this  1b 
the  item  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  propose  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10  million  hi  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year.  It  is  true  no  funds  for 
formula  grants  are  in  the  works  cur- 
rently, because  the  administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  another  categori- 
cal formula  grant  program  would  under- 
cut the  principle  of  "partnership  for 
health,"  and  they  would  tend  to  over- 
lap the  bill's  program  of  project  grants 
and  contracts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  formula 
grants  totaling  $33  mllUon  can  be  found 
in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
and  may  I  say  again,  as  the  chairman 
has  indicated  to  you,  in  our  regular  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  we  are  going  to  have 
funds  in  the  appropriations  bill  for  both 
project  and  formula  grants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
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Tellers  were  refused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
yere — ayes  26,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlirNDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    RODNEY    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodney  of 
pemisylvanlu:  On  page  8,  after  line  15  Insert: 

"NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OP  HEALTH 
"Health  Manpower 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Health 
Manpower',  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  programs 
in  the  family  practice  of  medicine,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine 
Act  of  1970  (S.  3418,  91st  Congress),  of 
which  simis  of  not  less  than  $25,000  each 
shall  be  made  Immediately  available  for  the 
planning  and/or  development  of  Depart- 
ments of  Family  Practice  at  the  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  at  Harvard 
University  and/or  the  ChUdren's  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  and  at  such  other  eligible 
iMtitutlons  as  may  apply;  funds  E,ppro- 
prlated  by  this  provision  are  directed  to  be 
expended  and  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  until  expended." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage is  out  of  order  on  the  grounds  that 
we  have  no  legislative  authority  whatso- 
ever. There  is  nothing  in  the  code,  noth- 
ing in  the  statutes,  no  legislative  author- 
ity whatsoever;  and  this  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  cannot  be  appropriating  for 
anything  that  is  not  authorized,  and 
therefore  it  is  clearly  outside  our  realm 
of  consideration  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  language. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  also  makes  certain  legisla- 
tive requirements  directing  the  funds  be 
expended  and  so  forth. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
might  be  willing  to  reserve  a  point  of 
order,  and  let  the  gentleman  speak  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  as  soon  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 
It  is  completely  outside  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  wish  to  speak  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Permsylvania.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  realize  what  Is  in- 
volved in  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
here  today. 

The  point  of  order  has  been  made  that 
it  is  out  of  order  and  that  It  is  not  ger- 
mane. My  contention  is  that  It  is  ger- 
mane. On  December  1,  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress, we  passed  this  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, will  my  distinguished  colleagues 
yield  at  this  point  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding. 

I  beUeve  the  basis  of  objection  is  not 
that  it  is  not  germane,  but  that  it  is  not 
authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
get  to  that  point  of  order,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  will  yield  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau:  is  willing 
to  listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  made  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 1  by  a  vote  of  346  to  2.  Two  Members 
of  Congress  voted  against  the  bill  in  the 
House.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  64  to 
1. 

On  December  14,  the  bill  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  for  the  signature  of 
the  President.  Subsequently,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  concurrent  resolution,  the 
Senate  adjourned  to  a  date  certain  from 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1970,  until  Monday,  December  28, 
1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  in- 
sist that  the  gentleman  is  not  addresshig 
himself  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  the  pohit  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
address  himself  to  the  pohit  of  order. 
The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule,  and  wants  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Both 
bodies,  the  House  and  the  Senate,  had 
given  unanimous  consent  for  designated 
officers  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  during  the  Christmas  recess. 
The  President  took  advantage  of  our 
Christmas  recess  to  veto  this  legislation 
by  a  pocket  veto. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  still  in 
session,  that  we  liad  officers  from  the 
House  and  the  Senate  standing  by  ready 
to  receive  any  veto  message,  he  failed  and 
refused  to  send  it  over,  and  instead  he 
pocket  vetoed  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr,  BOW.  Has  the  gentleman  read  the 
resolution  of  adjournment  of  the  House? 
There  is  nothing  in  there  on  the  receiv- 
ing of  messages  or  any  papers  from  the 
President.  It  is  a  straight  adjoiu-nment. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the 
record  he  will  find  out  that  both  Houses 
had  officers  standuig  by  to  receive  any 
message  from  the  President,  and  this  Is 
my  contention. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  adjournment  resolu- 
tion does  not  contain  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
my  contention  the  President's  declara- 
tion of  a  pocket  veto  in  this  instance  rep- 
resented an  inappropriate  use  of  such 
veto  power. 
In  this  session  of  Congress  we  are 


going  to  have  10  recesses,  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  advantage  of  the  same 
pocket  veto  abuse  of  this  legislation. 

I  maintain.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
bill  was  enacted  into  law  on  the  24th 
day  of  December,  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Rodney)  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  $25  miUion  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act  of  1970. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  raised 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  provides  for  an 
expenditure  that  is  not  authorized  by 
law. 

When  the  question  of  authorization  is 
raised  against  an  item  in  or  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  committee  reporting 
the  bill  or  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment to  cite  the  law  permitting  the  ap- 
propriation. The  proponent  of  the 
amendment  in  this  case  has  referred  the 
Chair  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  September  14,  1970,  and  passed 
by  the  Hoxise  on  December  1,  1970.  He 
has  also  outlined  other  legislative  history 
concerning  the  bill,  including  the  fact 
tliat  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President 
who  saw  fit  to  "pocket  veto"  the  measure 
during  the  Christmas  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  last  year. 

The  Chair  is  not  obUvious  to  the  fact 
that  certain  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  legal  propriety  of  this  veto. 
However,  the  Chair  cannot  rule  on  this 
constitutional  question.  The  Chair  may 
only  refer  to  the  statutes  at  large  or  the 
United  States  Code  to  find  the  author- 
ization required  to  support  this  appro- 
priation. Since  no  such  statute  can  be 
cited,  the  Chair  must  sustain  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LEADXaSHIP   ATTTOMOBILKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  miUnte- 
nance,  repair,  and  operation  of  an  automo- 
bUe  for  the  Speaker,  $500. 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  the  mainte- 
nance, r^alr,  and  operation  of  an  automo- 
bile for  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
$600. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  operation  of  an  automo- 
bUe  ftor  the  minority  leader  of  the  Hovtse, 
$500. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ROONEY)  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8190  to  appropriate  $25  mil- 
lion for  carrying  out  the  program  of 
grants  to  hospitals  and  medical  schools 
authorized  by  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act  of  1970. 

As  the  gentleman  has  explained,  this 
act,  which  passed  overwhelmingly  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  last  year,  was 
"pocket  vetoed"  by  tlie  President  on 
Christmas  Eve  during  a  holiday  weekend 
recess  of  Congress. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
gentlemfin  from  Pennsylvania  and  many 
of  our  colleagues  that  there  is  grave  ques- 
tion whether  the  President  acted  proper- 
ly in  the  handling  of  this  bill.  The  Con- 
gress was  simply  in  holiday  weekend 
recess — it  had  not  adjourned  sine  die, 
which  is  the  circiunstance  that  needs  to 
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exist  in  order  to  utilize  the  pocket  jveto 
right.  ,, 

Since  the  President  did  not  se^a  a 
veto  message  to  the  Congress,  it  1^  my 
conviction  that  the  FamUy  PracUqe  of 
Medicine  Act  of  1970  Is  law  today.  Tliere- 
fore,  the  authorization  exists,  and!  the 
current  amendment  to  provide  ani  ap- 
propriation is  completely  in  order. 

KECO    AND    DEMAND    CLKAB    CtTT         | 

Notwithstanding  the  legal  tt^le 
created  by  the  President's  action — pr  is 
it  inaction?— the  need  and  certainli  the 
desire  of  Congress  for  funding  of  grants 
under  this  program  is  clear  cut. 

Anyone  who  is  in  communication  with 
our  people  today — whether  they  lite  In 
the  cities,  the  suburbs,  or  in  the  rural 
areas — Is  well  aware  of  the  appalling 
shortage  of  physicians  who  are  capable 
and  wiDing  to  serve  in  general  practice. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  special- 
ists and  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
we  need  these  specialists  to  deal  with 
the  many  ills  that  require  special  knowl- 
edge and  treatment.  But  these  special- 
ists are  neither  prepared  nor  willii>g  to 
tend  to  the  run-of-the-mill  ills  o<  the 
average  family.  ' 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  tha^  the 
family  phjrsician  was  in  predominance 
in  the  medical  profession,  serving! suc- 
ceeding generations  of  families  froiti  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  ' 

The  need  for  family  physicians  ^s  no 
less  today  because  only  a  family  J)hy- 
sician  can  and  will  take  the  time  to  $tudy 
and  consider  the  medical  and  social  his- 
tory of  all  the  individuals  in  one  fa>nlly. 
Such  b€M;kground  is  needed  to  establish 
a  pattern  of  weaknesses,  family  ttaita, 
and  guides  to  the  treatment  of'  the 
various  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  fully  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  hope  thajt  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  effort  to 
move  forward  toward  providirag  the  in- 
centive needed  to  recruit  and  train  fam- 
ily physicians. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  Ttords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  facll  that 
we  had  so  much  discussion  earllet  this 
afternoon  about  the  use  of  polluting 
automobiles  versus  allegedly  nonpcllut- 
ing  subways,  I  rise  to  address  a  briif  in- 
quiry concerning  these  items  for  tlie  re- 
pair, operation,  and  maintenande  of 
automobiles  for  three  of  the  leaders  of 
the  House  in  the  amoimt  of  $500  eafch. 

I  wonder  how  you  maintain,  operate, 
repair,  and  insure  a  Cadillac  on  $500. 
Is  this  for  a  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  3(ield? 

Mr.  GR06S.  I  am  glad  to  yield  tb  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  gentleman  ktiows, 
in  dealing  with  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  hearings  are  held 
by  various  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Ahsrkws).  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  glad  to  respond  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yieldi? 


Mr.  OROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Are  these  Cadillacs  or  Lincoln-Con- 
tinentals or  both? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  One  of 
the  two,  the  best. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  the  biggest  cubic 
engines  you  can  get  so  that  the  pollu- 
tion emissions  are  at  the  top  of  the 
scale? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  we 
are  Just  doing  the  same  thing  we  have 
been  doing  for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  pollution  Is 
getting  worse  or  at  least  that  was  the 
argument  made  here  today. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Our  sub- 
committee does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  pollution.  We  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  am  I.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  my  inquiry.  Has  the  gentleman 
given  attention  to  providing  the  leader- 
ship with  electric  buggies  or  electric  gigs? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  doubt  If 
the  leadership  creates  any  more  pollu- 
tion than  the  average  Member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  extra  $500 
for? 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  is  for 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  gasoline,  tires, 
and  oil.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  that  those  prices  have  gone 
up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  all  use  high-oc- 
tane gasoline,  the  most  expensive,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  a^ume 
so.  But  they  are  good  cars. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  highest  lead  content? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  they 
do  not  want  to  pollute  the  air  any  more 
than  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  not.  Well,  far 
be  it  from  me  to  deprive  the  leadership 
of  any  of  the  nice  things  of  life,  and,  so, 
I  shall  not  pursue  the  inquiry  further. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  And,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JOINT  ITEMS 

CONTINOBNT    EXPENSBS    OF   THE   SENATE 
JOINT   ECONOMIC   COMMnTEX 

For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  necessary  to 
enaWe  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
under  authority  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  (60  SUt.  23,  sec.  5),  to  undertake  a 
study  to  develop  reliable,  comprehensive,  and 
factual  Information  concerning  welfare 
programs  and  needs  In  the  United  States, 
$500,000,  to  remain  available  untU  June  30, 
1973. 

POINT  or  OBOBK 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  this  bill,  on  page 
11,  the  section  beginning  with  line  15 
through  page  12,  line  3. 

My  point  of  order  is  directed,  Mr. 
Clialnnan,  particularly  to  the  last  clause 
which  says,  "to  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1973." 

The  point  of  order  should  lie  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  appropriation  on 
unauthorized  legislation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  concede  tlie  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Aspikall)  .  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT    OFFXEED    BY    MR.    ANDREWS   OF 
AI.ABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama:  On  page  11,  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   

"JOINT  ITEMS 

•'Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
"joint  economic  committee 

"For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman  or  vice  Chairman  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  necessary  to 
enable  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
under  authority  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  23,  sec.  5),  to  undertake  a 
study  to  develop  reliable,  comprehensive, 
and  factual  Information  concerning  welfare 
programs  and  needs  In  the  United  States, 
$500,000." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths) 
appeared  before  our  committee  and 
made  this  request.  For  some  time  she  has 
been  interested  in  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  welfare  programs  in  America.  She  is 
very  knowledgeable  on  this  subject.  She 
made  a  good  case.  The  committee 
thought  that  the  study  was  in  order  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  welfare 
reform  legislation  is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  The  sutKJommittee  unani- 
mously recommended  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000  with  which  to  make  a  study  of  wel- 
fare conditions  in  America.  The  full  com- 
mittee concurred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
rather  sad  commentary  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  it  does 
not  have  the  in-house  capability— and  I 
believe  that  it  has — to  do  this  job  uith 
the  present  staffing  and  the  present  ex- 
penditures, without  the  addition  of  an- 
other $500,000. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  this  Is  a  problem  and 
a  proposition  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  or  its  counterpart  in 
the  Senate,  ought  to  have  tackled  long 
ago  and  done  the  job  with  the  money 
already  allocated  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  this  ap- 
propriation on  the  basis  that  it  is  not 
necessary  and  should  not  be  necessary  to 
put  out  another  one-half  million  dollars 
for  this  purpose. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does 
not  have  control  of  welfare.  We  provide 
for  the  cash  payments,  but  there  are 
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inany  other  committees  in  this  Congress 
that  are  handling  legislation  making 
welfare  payments  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  with  ref- 
erence to  the  construction  of  housing 
and  the  subsidizing  of  rents. 

Agriculture  has  feeding  programs,  food 
programs  and  commodity  programs;  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  other 
programs.  Education  and  Labor  have 
other  programs.  And  in  all  the  history 
of  this  Congress  there  has  never  been 
made  a  study  of  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  welfare.  For  years  we 
have  studied  the  amounts  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Defense  Department,  and 
we  point  with  horror  to  the  vast  amounts 
of  that  spending,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee staff  beUeves  that  more  than  $100 
billion  is  expended  annually  on  welfare. 
This  body  should  know  exactly  what  the 
payments  and  programs  are,  where  they 
go,  and  what  the  laws  are  that  provide 
them.  The  hearings  which  we  will  be 
running  will  be  really  a  staff  study;  it 
will  not  be  a  demagogary  effort,  it  will 
be  an  effort  to  bring  knowledge. 

I  appreciate  tremendously  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  hope  that  the  Members  will  vote 
for  this  amendment  because  I  think  we 
need  to  know  exactly  what  we  are 
spending. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  vidll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  assure  the  gentleman  and 
the  Congress  that  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  heartily  in  favor  of  creat- 
ing this  new  study,  because  it  has  never 
been  done  before,  and  it  seemed  that  our 
committee  could  best  correlate  the  infor- 
mation in  that  connection. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have 
to  face  in  this  coimtry,  and  the  one  with 
the  greatest  priority,  is  the  welfare  prob- 
lem. I  believe  this  can  well  be  a  very  con- 
structive move  toward  Improving  the  en- 
tire problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths) for  her  part  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  method 
of  providing  private  financing  cannot  be 
found,  those  who  voted  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport 
will  have  cost  the  Nation's  economy  more 
than  was  required  to  complete  the  two 
prototype  aircraft.  With  sunk  costs  of 
$864  million  as  of  March  30,  1971,  $478 
million  additional  U.S.  Government  in- 
vestment was  required  to  complete  this 
on  time,  on  cost  program.  The  total  Gov- 
ernment investment  would  have  been 
$1,342  billion  by  mJd-1973.  Besides  los- 
ing any  opportunity  to  recover  the  sunk 
costs,  the  cancellation  will  result  in  addi- 
tional losses  to  the  economy  of  $507.5  mil- 
lion. The  documentation  of  the  costs  are 
induded  in  the  appendices  to  this  report. 
The  total  loss,  including  funds  spent  to 
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date  will  be  $1,372  billion  by  mid-1972. 
A  summary  is  as  follows: 

Total  cost  oj  cancellation 
[In  millions  1 

Svmk  costs  as  of  Mar.  30,  1971 »864.  0 

Total  additional  direct  loss 344. 6 

Total  additional  Indirect  loss 162.9 

Total  lose  to  economy 1,  371.  5 

Total  cost  at  completion 
[In  millions] 

Sunk  costs  as  of  Mar.  30,  1971 W64.  0 

Required  to  complete 478.0 

Total  direct  Government  In- 
vestment in  program 1,342.0 

The  direct  loss  to  the  Government 
would  consist  of  $97.3  million  costs  of 
terminating  the  contracts,  the  $22.4  mil- 
lion in  advance  royalties  already  re- 
turned to  the  airlines  and  the  moral 
obligation  to  return  $58.5  million  to  the 
airlines  which  the  U.S.  Government 
urged  them  to  advance  to  Boeing.  Fur- 
ther direct  losses  are  being  incurred  as 
the  12,629  workers — by  actual  count — 
who  have  been  or  are  scheduled  for  lay- 
offs by  midsummer  by  the  major  con- 
tractors and  first  tier  subcontractors.  In 
1969  these  people  each  earned  an  aver- 
age of  $10,451  armually  according  to 
BLS  data.  Although  exact  statistics  are 
not  available,  checks  with  State,  county, 
and  city  unemployment  and  welfare  of- 
fices reveal  that  these  people  can  ex- 
iject  to  be  out  of  work  for  an  average  of  1 
year.  During  the  course  of  this  year.  $132 
million  in  income  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes  will  be  lost  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  In  addition  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  will  be  required 
to  supply  $34.4  million  in  vmemployment 
benefits  to  these  workers. 

With  a  conservative  multipUer  effect 
of  two,  an  additional  25,258  workers  will 
also  be  temporarily  laid  off  due  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  SST  program.  The 
additional  loss  to  the  Nation's  economy 
will  be  $162.9  million  in  income  reduced 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  and  the 
required  payout  unemployment  benefits. 

Other  undesirable  "ripple"  effects  will 
be  felt  from  the  lowering  of  this  high 
technology'  manufacturing  base.  The  loss 
of  the  SST  program  will  result  in  higher 
overhead  rates  and  higher  costs  which 
will  be  passed  on  to  their  customers 
wherever  possible  or  result  in  further 
layoffs  to  reduce  costs  at  the  nearly  3,000 
companies  involved  in  the  program.  Al- 
ready, contractors  such  ao  General  Elec- 
tric have  been  forced  to  raise  the  price 
of  all  J-79  engines  deUvered  to  the  UJ8. 
Government.  Major  contractors  have  al- 
ready, and  will  continue  to  pull  bac)c 
work  awarded  to  smaller  subcontractors 
in  order  to  maintain  their  own  manu- 
facturing base. 

Not  included  in  this  analysis  are  the 
costs  associated  with  the  sharp  increase 
in  the  USDA  food  stamp  program  and 
the  wasted  resources — education  and  ex- 
perience—when highly  skilled  aerospace 
workers  are  forced  to  lake  low  paying, 
unskilled  jobs  to  keep  their  families  in- 
tact, clothed,  housed,  and  fed.  A  byprod- 
uct in  the  high  impact  areas  is  the  re- 
duction in  education  levels  and  facilities 
made  available  not  only  to  the  children 
of  the  unemployed  aerospace  workers 
but  to  all  children  in  the  community. 

The  congressional  recognition  of  these 


costs  is  reflected  in  the  several  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  to  alleviate  the  se- 
vere unemployment  problems  caused  by 
aerospace  industry  cutbacks  and  cancel- 
lations. The  following  bills  were  intro- 
duced specifically  to  compensate  for  the 
SST  cancellation: 

Brief  Summary  of  Proposed  Legislation  To 
Ease  Unemplotment — Pabticxtlarlt  SST 
OR  Aebospace 

S.  1382:  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  special 
transportation  H&D  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram utilizing  the  unique  experience  and 
manpower  of  the  airframe  and  defense  in- 
dustries. Purpose  of  the  program  is  ".  .  .  for 
the  purposes  of  advancing  transportation 
technology".  The  projects  to  be  carried  out 
shall  give  priority  to  transportation  modes 
which  carry  goods  or  people  in  or  between 
areas  of  concentrated  population  and  shall 
include  VSTOL  and  high-speed  ground  trans- 
fwrtation. 

Secondary  priority  to  improving  technol- 
ogy related  to  ATC,  all-weather  and  Im- 
proved navigation  systems  for  aircraft,  and 
air  safety.  Applicants  for  contracts  under 
this  Act  shall  have  priority  if  they  have  had 
a  Federal  Government  contract  cancelled 
within  12  months  of  their  application,  or 
have  reduced  their  labor  force  by  10  per- 
cent since  1  January  1969,  or  which  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  where  unemployment  has 
exceeded  the  national  rate  by  150  percent 
for  at  least  3  consecutive  months  of  the  last 
12  months. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed  to  study 
and  report  to  Congress  within  12  months  as 
to  future  growth  potential  of  the  airframe 
industry,  its  projected  utilization  of  resources 
and  manpower,  and  the  potential  for  con- 
version to  alternative  uses. 

As  of  now  ( 5-5-71 ) ,  nothing  done  or  sched- 
uled per  Committee  on  Commerce  staff  on 
this  bUl. 

H.R.  6921,  6967.  7243:  House  Bills  provid- 
ing same  as  S.  1382  above. 

As  of  now  (5-5-71) .  no  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7017:  Same  provisions  as  S.  1382  ex- 
cept that  priority  Is  to  be  given  to  alrcrnit 
or  airport  noise  abatement,  including  retro- 
fit devices,  rather  than  to  VSTOL.  Also,  this 
Bill  provides  more  money. 

As  of  now  (5-6-71) ,  no  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6835:  Same  provisions  as  S.  1382  ex- 
cept that  this  Bill  provides  more  money  and 
also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
include  In  his  report  to  Congress  a  recom- 
mended level  of  funding  .  .  .  "to  assure  ade- 
quate support  in  the  form  of  certain  grants 
and  loans  to  firms  qualifying  for  assistance 
in  converting  their  productive  capacity  to 
the  alternative  uses  recommended  by  the 
report." 

As  of  now  (6-6-71),  no  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6445:  Would  authorlBe  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  grants  to  persons 
in  the  aerospace  Industry  to  enable  the  trans- 
fer of  aerospace  technology  to  the  problems 
of  ground  transportation. 

Grants  will  be  made  basically  upon  cri- 
teria which  win  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

As  of  now  (6-5-71),  no  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  7634:  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  special  R&D 
transportation  program  utilizing  the  unique 
experience  and  manpower  of  the  aerospace 
industries. 

Other  criteria  for  applicants  are  the  same 
as  8.  1382  except  that  the  unemployment 
rate  is  130  percent  of  the  national  rate  as 
opposed  to  150  percent  In  S.  1382. 
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Money  Is  higher  In  this  Bill. 

As  of  now  (5-5-71),  no  action  talen  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  Res.  94 :  This  Sense  of  the  Senata  Reso- 
lution declares  that  the  Federal  Qovemment 
has  a  responsibility  to  those  workers  affected 
by  the  SST  cancellation.  It  says  tbiit  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment should  Immediately  consldar  how 
future  Government  contracts  and  programs 
such  as  urban  mass  transit,  housing,  waste 
treatment  plants,  and  other  needed  public 
works  projects  can  be  allocated  to  utilize 
the  talents  of  the  SST  work  force. 

It  provides,  without  riTning  any  dollar 
amounts,  that  adequate  transitional  assist- 
ance be  provided  to  workers. 

As  of  now  (5-6-71) ,  no  action  taken  !by  the 
Committee  on  Government  c^jerationi. 

Other  bills  were  not  as  SST  oriented 
but  are  intended  to  help  the  aer(^pace 
unemployed   in    a   more   general  ^  way. 
These  are  as  follows : 
BHixr  SuMKABT  or  Pkoposxo  Legislation  To 

EASX     UliKICFLOTMKNT NOT     PAKnC^IJUa.T 

SST  OB  AXK08PAC3 

S.  33:  Would  autiiorlze  the  Nation*!  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (NSF)  to  conduct  research, 
education,  and  assLstanee  programs  Do  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  trcxa  de- 
fense to  civilian,  socially  oriented  R^D  ftc- 
tlvltles,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  Act  to  be  cited  as  "Conversion  Re- 
search, Education  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1971." 

NSF  would  make  grants  to  vsrloiis  aca- 
demic institutions  and  non-profit  orgaalza- 
tlozu,  public  agenciea,  and  private  bvsineaB 


BiUNo. 


Dite 


Sponseia 


S.32-  J«n.  25,1971 

S.31 - Apr.    5.1971 

S.732 Feb.  10,1971 

H.R.6124 Msr.  16,1971 

S.  13S2. Mar.  25,1971 

H.R.6921 Mir,  30,1971 

H.R.6867 do 

H.R.7243 Apr.    6,1971 

H.R.  7017 Mar.  31,1971 

H.R.  S835... M»r.  29, 1971 

H.R.  6445 Mar.  18,1971 

H.R.7534 Apr.  20,1971 

S.  Rw.94 Apr.     1,1971 

H.8.6747 Mir.  25.1971 


flnxu  for  the  conduct  of  bcwio  and  applied 
research  to  appraise  the  several  needs  of  the 
country  and  recommend  means  of  solution. 
Also,  NSF  would  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

As  of  now  (5-S-71),  no  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  31:  Would  provide  programs  of  public 
employment  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munltlea  in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices during  times  of  high  employment. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971." 

Basic  thrust  appears  to  be  to  create  Jobs 
by  providing  transitional  employment  in  the 
areas  of  public  services  diiring  high  unem- 
ployment i>erlods.  Also  to  provide  related 
trskinlng  in  order  to  qualify  persons  for 
Jobs. 

Passed  the  Senate  on  April  1,  1971. 

No  action  taken  or  scheduled  on  House 
8ideasofS-6-71. 

S.  733  Would  amend  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  to  make  its  benefits  available 
to  certain  arects  of  extra  high  unemployment, 
to  provide  additional  fimds  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  is  not  directly  related  to  the  S8T 
problem. 

Pending  with  hearings  in  Senate  scheduled 
for  about  May  12.  1971. 

HA.  6124:  Would  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  to  tmdertake  a 
loan  guarantee  and  interest  assistance  pro- 
gram to  aid  unemployed  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  their  conversion  from  defense  to 
clTlllan-related  RScD  and  engineering  ac- 
tivities. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "economic 
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Conversion  Loan  Authorization  Act  of  1B71" 

Bill  would  provide  for  NSF  to  guarantee 
loan  of  up  to  $12,000  per  year  to  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  to  assist  in  the 
career  conversions.  Also,  the  interest  above 
3%  per  annum  would  be  borne  by  nbf. 
Loans  would  be  repayable  over  10  years 
starting  with  the  date  when  the  person  re- 
sumes a  status  of  full-time  employment  at 
an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  salary  level  at  which  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  defense  related  industry. 

The  NSF  loan  fund  would  have  appro- 
priated to  It — 

$100  million  for  the  remainder  of  FT-71 
&FT-72. 

$65  million  for  FT-73. 

$35  million  for  FY-74. 

Nothing  scheduled  as  of  now  (5-6-71), 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

H.R.  6747:  Would  provide  private  sector 
financing  of  the  prototype  phase  of  the  SST 
program  and  provide  a  basis  for  follow-on 
production.  The  prototype  phase  would  be 
carried  on  under  a  U.S.  Supersonic  Transport 
Development  Authority  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  SST  Corporation  for  the  produc- 
tion phase. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  assure  that 
the  SST  program  goes  forward  by  allowing 
the  Authority  to  have  not  more  than  $800 
million  of  Government  guaranteed  bondi 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  Corpora- 
tion which  Is  to  follow  the  Authority  ap- 
parently will  not  have  any  Government 
guarantees  or  Investment. 

As  of  now  (6-8-71).  no  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  ^terstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


RMponsiU*  aftney     DoUart  invoivtd 


Riferrtd  to 


Kennedy.  Andersoti,  Cranston,  Gravel.  Hollincs,  Humphrey. 
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Labor. 
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Do. 

Do. 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
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Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
Do. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  Uncer- 
tainties, at  this  point  ia  time,  in?olved 
in  resximing  the  SST  developmeni  pro- 
gram. The  contracts  with  Boeinf  and 
General  Electric  have  been  terminated. 
These  companies,  In  turn,  have  taken 
similar  action  with  nearly  3,000  second- 
tier  subcontractors  and/or  vendori,  and 
SO  forth.  There  are  well  over  10,000  in- 
dividual termination  actions  in  process 
with  each  individual  organization  cur- 
rently preparing  Inventories  of  material, 
data,  and  hardware  preparatory  to' filing 
flnal  claims  for  payment.  This  flow  would 
have  to  be  reversed  and  disposition  of 
Oovemment  property  halted. 

In  addition,  the  willingness  of  the 
prime  contractors  and  major  subcon- 
tractors to  reenter  into  contaracts  similar 


to  those  that  were  terminated,  in 


of  the  recent  attitude  of  the  Government. 


view 


is  an  area  of  uncertainty.  The  Increased 
risks  may  now  require  new  Government 
commitments. 

Taking  all  of  this  Into  account,  the 
cost  of  resuming  the  program  immedi- 
ately is  much  less  than  it  will  be  cJter 
the  1st  of  July,  subsequent  to  which 
major  disposition  of  program  assets  is 
scheduled  to  begin.  The  major  portion  of 
the  laid-off  work  force  are  imdoubtedly 
still  available  since  there  exists  a  satura- 
tion of  the  labor  market  with  aerospace 
personnel  and  many  have  yet  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

Some  of  the  hardware  would  have  to 
be  scrapped — mainly  work  that  was  in 
process:  that  is,  partially  completed.  For 
example,  machined  parts  that  were  pulled 
directly  from  machines  would  have  to 
be  scrapped  due  to  loss  of  tolerance  con- 
trol; however,  the  vast  amount  of  com- 


pleted hardware  is  salvageable  and  can 
be  utilized  as  planned.  Similarly,  the  bulk 
of  the  detailed  drawings  were  com- 
pleted and  are  sUll  available— only  a 
small  number  which  were  on  the  boards 
and  partially  completed  would  have  to 
be  redone. 

There  would  be  some  schedule  prob- 
lems In  external  facilities  such  as  AEDC, 
where  the  SST  has  lost  its  schedule  posi- 
tion; however,  this  could  also  be  re- 
covered should  the  Congress  decide  now 
to  sunaort  tbe  program  and  the  SST 
priority  be  reestablished. 

It  Is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  an 
additional  $50  to  $60  million  for  the  pro- 
gram to  regain  its  March  25,  1971,  poe- 
tise; that  Is.  recover  hardware,  start 
up  the  plants,  and  rehire  personnel.  In 
addition,  the  schedule  time  already  lost 
imder  the  continuing  resolution  and  ter- 
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minatlon  wiU  be  reflected  in  an  esti- 
mated 6  to  9  months  slip  in  first  flight 
date  and  the  anticipated  difficulty  in 
renegotiation  of  prime  and  major  sub- 
cogitracts  will  add  an  estimated  $80  to 
$90  million  to  the  total  program  costs. 
Maximum  use  should  also  be  made  of 
the  .startup  period  to  optimize  the  de- 
sign in  order  to  improve  prototype  per- 
formance through  design  changes  for 
which  the  previous  schedule  did  not  pro- 
vide enough  time. 

The  engine  program  should  be  altered 
to  provide  physical  demonstration  of 
meeting  the  lower  noise  requirements  of 
the  new  Senate  bill— previously  this 
would  have  to  have  been  mainly  analyt- 
ical. Additional  tests  and  test  engines 
will  have  to  be  procured  and  the  ad- 
vanced technical  improvements  devel- 
oped and  built  into  the  hardware.  This 
will  also  provide  a  means  to  upgrade  the 
engine  performance  at  a  low  cost  when 
cOiTipared  to  developing  a  new  engine.  It 
is  estimated  that  tliis  approach  will  cost 
about  $150  million  more  in  engine  de- 
velopment, but  will  provide  irrefutable 
answers  to  many  of  the  environmental 
questions  concerning  the  Congress  and 
the  coimtry. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  60 
to  90  days  will  be  required  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accomplish  the  cost  and 
schedule  planning  necessary  to  provide 
a  realistic  estimate  of  the  total  impact 
of  the  termination  actions  and  what 
new  cost,  schedule,  and  airplane  per- 
formance expectations  can  be  achieved 
in  the  prototype  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENT   OP    TRANSPORTATION 

Office   of  the   Secretabt 

CIVIL    SnPEBSONIC     AiaCKAFT     DEVELOPMKMT 

tebmination 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  termination  of  develop- 
ment of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  and  to 
refund  the  contractors'  cost  shares,  $85,330,- 
000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

amendment  offered  by  MB.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  17,  strike  out  lines  6  through  10  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Civil  Supersonic  Aiecraft  Development 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft, 
including  the  construction  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  of  the  same  design.  $86330,000." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  AspiNALL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unicxi,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8190J  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  oilier  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  tiiereon. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  and  on  the  Giaimo  and  Boland 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  to 
the  bill,  and  that  I  may  include  certain 
tables  and  excerpts  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESULT  OF  IMPOUNDMENT  OF 
FUNDS  BY  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
some  very  specific  and  heart-rending  de- 
tails about  the  present  impoundment  of 
funds  by  this  administration. 

So  far  we  have  talked  mostly  about 
dollars  and  programs  and  what  the  cut- 
back in  funds  means  to  housing  and 
highways  and  farms.  And  these  have 
been  real  statistics,  but  they  did  not  re- 
veal what  this  cutback  can  mean  to  the 
average  individual  in  life-and-death 
matters. 

Today,  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  about 
just  this,  the  denial  of  lifesaving  medical 
care  to  the  citizens  of  America  by  those 
who  are  perpetrating  this  impoundment 
of  fimds.  I  have  both  details  and  indi- 
viduals to  speak  about. 

A  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents 
actually  tells  the  story.  The  woman  who 
writes  this  letter  is  a  friend  of  longtime 
friends  of  mine.  I  will  change  or  exclude 
the  names  of  the  persons  concerned.  She 
writes : 

Dear  Sir:   My  name  U  .  I  live  In 

Huntington,  Ind.  I  am  43  years  of  age.  I'm 
the  mother  of  three  children,  a  sev- 
enth grader,  a  freshman  at  Purdue 


(recipient  of  several  scholarships  and  grants 
or  she  wouldn't  be  there)  and  another  boy 
(who  graduated  with  your  son,  Joel)  who 
had  to  drop  out  of  pre-law  school  at  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year  because  of  lack  of 
money. 

My  doctor  here  in  town  tells  me  there  Is 
a  biU  pending  to  help  people  in  my  situation. 
I  would  certainly  appreciate  anything  you 
can  do  to  get  this  bill  on  the  floor  and  passed. 

Now  my  problem — it  is  so  great,  1  dont 
know  where  to  begin.  I  have  had  ideopathlc 
granular  nephritis  smce  February  of  1966. 
I'm  In  need  of  a  kidney  transplant,  my  doc- 
tor at  the  Mayo  Clinic  says  It  will  be  some 
time  m  1971.  After  that.  If  It  Is  successful. 
I  need  two  retina  transplants  as  I'm  going 
blind  from  the  nephritis. 

My  husband  has  a  good  job  and  does  what 
he  can  but  we  have  used  up  all  our  money 
reserves.  I  cannot  do  my  own  work  and  my 
BX  comes  to  between  $16  and  $30  a  week. 
I  see  the  local  doctor  every  2  or  3  weeks 
and  have  to  go  to  Mayo  Clinic  three  times  a 
year.  Many  times  I  get  so  sick  I  have  to  have 
the  doctor  make  a  house  call.  I  have  insur- 
ance, through  my  husband's  company,  but 
It  will  not  near  cover  everything.  As  things 
stand  now.  when  I  have  my  operation  we 
will  lose  our  home  (we  have  owned  It  for  80 
years)  and  everything  elae.  The  price  quoted 


to  me  for  the  operations  Is  $36,000  to  $40.-^ 
000. 

So.  now  you  know  why  I'm  making  this 
desperate  appeal  to  you  concerning  this  Bill 
for  people  who  have  such  catastrophic  dis- 
eases. 

Any  suggestions  would  be  appreciated,  as 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  my  family  with  medi- 
cal expenses  that  will  last  their  lifetime  and 
ruin  my  children's  chanoe  for  education. 

And  that  was  the  note  on  which  this 
letter  ended.  I  was  struck  by  tliis  woman's 
letter.  I  have  received  others  from  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  serious  kidney  dis- 
ease. There  are  approximately  8  million 
people  who  suffer  from  kidney  related 
diseases  in  this  country  and  approxi- 
mately 60,000  die  annually  due  to  kidney 
illness  and  its  comphcations.  Approxi- 
mately 8,000  of  these  50,000  might  be 
alive  today  if  they  had  received  dialysis 
treatment  or  kidney  transplants.  But  the 
costs  of  tliis  type  of  care  are  prohibitive 
to  the  majority  of  these  victims.  The  ap- 
proximate cost  of  a  kidney  transplwit 
ranges  between  118,000  and  $20,000  while 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  dialysis  ma- 
chine at  home  costs  approximately  $100 
per  week  with  hospital  treatment  of  this 
type  running  as  high  as  $220  to  $300  per 
dialysis. 

Everyone  on  my  staff  got  involved  in 
this  woman's  problem  and  began  re- 
searching into  what  fimds  might  be 
available  to  her.  Catastrophic  health  in- 
surance legislation  w  as  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  and  several  of  us  have  in- 
troduced the  same  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, as  yet  it  has  not  passed.  I  was 
again  impressed  with  the  need  for  such 
legislation. 

What  we  need,  however,  for  such  In- 
dividuals, Is  not  only  direct  financial  as- 
sistance, but  research  into  the  whole  area 
of  kidney  transplants  and  dialysis  and 
ways  to  make  both  of  these  less  expen- 
sive. There  is  legislation  that  would  help 
accomp.ish  this  presently  on  the  books 
and  back  in  January  when  she  first  wrote 
me,  an  appropriatlcais  bill  had  become 
law,  Public  Law  91-667.  In  conference 
it  was  agreed  that  $2  mlilion  would  be 
earmaiked  for  "research,  training,  and 
demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of 
kidney  disease." 

That  appropriations  bill  dealt  with  the 
regional  medical  programs— among  other 
items.  Public  Law  91-667  provided  $106.- 
502,000  for  funding  regional  medical  pro- 
grams which  are  directed  at  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  kidney  disease,  but 
also  on  heart  attack,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
In  1969  the  latter  three  killers  accounted 
for  over  one  and  a  half  milUon  deaths 
in  this  country. 

These  programs  are  set  up  to  improve 
personal  health  care  for  persons  threat- 
ened with  these  diseases  and  are  directed 
"at  improving  the  quahty  of  health  care 
and  strengthenhig  the  health  care  sys- 
tem generally  throughout  the  Nation." 

You  would  think  that  such  an  impor- 
tant and  badly  needed  program  would 
receive  strong  support.  It  has,  from  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  appropriated 
that  $106,502,000  for  fiscal  1971.  But, 
$34.5  million  of  that  money  has  not  and 
cannot  be  spent.  It  is  being  held  "in 
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reserve,"  which  is  a  euphemism  for  frozen 
funds.  That  special  $2  million  for  Kidney 
programs  has  suffered  the  same  fate. 

And  why?  Do  not  we  need  this  money 
to  fight  the  major  destroyers  o|f  our 
citizens — heart  attack,  cancer,  ^roke, 
kidney  disease?  Are  we  so  far  ah^ad  in 
the  war  on  these  killers  that  we  <io  not 
need  to  spend  the  moneys  the  Congress 
appropriates':' 

The  administration  tells  us  that  they 
are  going  to  "redirect"  some  of]  these 
programs.  It  turns  out  that  these  i  funds 
will  be  "carried  over"  till  the  next)  fiscal 
year.  Accordingly  the  request  for*  fiscal 
1972  for  regional  medical  progranis  Is  a 
trifling  $52,771,000.  The  admlnistiratlon 
does  not  think  that  compares  unfavor- 
ably with  the  $106,502,000  figure  because 
they  have  the  34.5  million  to  ''carry 
over." 

Well,  I  think  it  does.  What  it  ^eans 
is  that  the  American  people  in  fiscal  1971 
and  fiscal  1972  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate funding,  and  they  are  not  getting 
what  their  representatives  in  Cohgress 
consider  to  be  necessary.  This  b  not 
the  first  year  a  "reserve"  has  occurred 
on  the  regional  medical  program.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  program  Is;  being 
deliberately  underfunded  and  the  unused 
funds  are  used  for  other  purposed  while 
each  year  the  proposed  budget  foi  these 
programs  is  made  to  look  substantial 
and  adequate.  It  is  neither.  I 

Just  last  week  I  received  a  lettei-  from 
the  Indiana  Hospital  Association.  Com- 
menting on  the  reduced  appropriations 
request  for  regional  medical  programs, 
they  concluded:  I 

It  Is  anticipated  that  at  the  end  bf  this 
fiscal  year  there  wlU  be  a  btick  log 'of  $30 
mllUoa  worth  of  approved  and  unfxmded 
RMP  project*.  Unless  the  Congress  provides 
a  higher  level  of  funding  than  that  p»opo6ed 
by  the  Administration,  a  serious  curtiUment 
of  RMP's  across  the  country  will  Inavltably 
occur. 

I  agree  with  the  Indiana  Hospital  As- 
sociation as  to  the  need  for  more  jfunds, 
but  imless  the  present  funds  are  released 
and  this  practice  of  blatantly  reusing 
to  spend  the  moneys  Congress  >W)ro- 
priates,  ceases,  it  will  serve  no  p^upose 
to  pass  appropriations  legislation! at  all. 
I  think  it  is  time  the  American  people 
receive  the  health  care  the  Congress  has 
mandated  for  them.  Those  who  die  from 
heart  attack,  cancer,  stroke,  and  kidney 
disease  today  and  tomorrow  and  there- 
after, win  find  little  use  or  ration^e  for 
"reserved"  and  "redirected"  fundi. 


CALIFORNIA  OEO  DIRECTOR  UHLER 
CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  CALIFORNIA 
POOR 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House!  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  retnarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  >    ' 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  r*;ently 
Governor  Reagan  vetoed  the  CRIiA  ap- 
propriatiMi  for  rural  legal  service  jto  the 
poor,  based  on  a  critical  report  cf  that 
agency's  activities  compiled  by  th<  State 
OEO  director,  Mr.  Lewis  Dhler.  CRLA 
representatives  immediately  chal  enged 
that  reports  as  being  a  compilation  of 


prejudices  of  Director  Uhler,  hearsay, 
and  ideological  disagreements  with  the 
objective  of  permitting  poor  people  to 
have  equal  access  to  the  courts  along  with 
the  wealthy  and  the  politically  strong. 

Mr.  Frank  Carlucci,  Washington  OEO 
Director,  was  troubled  with  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Uhler's  strange  report  and  ap- 
pointed a  distinguished  body  of  jurists 
from  States  other  than  California  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  involving  CRLA  and 
Mr.  Uliler's  report,  and  to  recommend 
to  him,  Mr.  Carlucci,  whether  Mr.  Uhler's 
report  was  sustained  by  their  independ- 
ent investigation. 

When  Mr.  Uhler  and  Governor  Reagan 
learned  that  this  commission  of  jurists 
intended  to  call  witnesses  and  to  permit 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Uiiler  by  CRLA 
attorneys  In  a  formal  proceeding,  the 
fear  of  being  subjected  to  such  scrutiny 
caused  them — Uhler  and  Grovemor  Rea- 
gan— to  announce  their  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  further  proceedings.  They  ex- 
pressed their  outrage  that  the  Uhler  re- 
port was  to  be  examined  under  condi- 
tions wlilch  would  require  proof  of  its  al- 
legations and  simply,  and  incredibly, 
waiked  out  of  these  proceedings. 

At  the  same  time,  a  report  on  activities 
of  Mr.  Uhler's  stewardship  of  OEO  ac- 
tivities in  California  was  made  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  have  read  that  report.  It  is  scathing  in 
its  denunciation  of  Mr.  Uliler  and  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  suggests  they 
liave  diverted  Federal  funds  allocated  to 
assist  and  support  OEO  local  programs 
to  a  countereffort  of  investigating  and 
destroying  these  programs.  It  is  an  in- 
credible indictment  of  a  proud  State  that 
programs  to  assist  the  poor  should  be 
turned  into  programs  to  "put  the  poor  in 
their  place." 

Mr.  Uhler's  backgroimd  as  an  orga- 
nizer for  the  John  Birch  Society  would 
normally  not  be  in  issue.  But  when  you 
compare  his  vindictlveness  as  indicated 
in  these  two  instances,  that  backgroiind 
takes  on  more  meaning.  That  he  would 
be  defended  and  supported — even  en- 
couraged— by  Governor  Reagan — is  con- 
sistent with  the  Governor's  attitude  to- 
ward the  poor. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  believe  that 
Governor  Reagan  would  do  that  which 
he  should  in  Light  of  these  disclosures — 
send  Mr.  Uhler  back  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  frc«n  whence  he  came.  No — the 
Governor  is  too  indebted  to  the  right 
wing  of  his  party  to  do  that  which  is 
correct  in  this  instance. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Mr.  Carlucci  will  do 
two  things  and  do  them  forcefully  and 
promptly : 

First.  Restore  the  CRLA  grant  forth- 
with. 

Second.  Withhold  Federal  fimds  from 
the  California  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  pending  an  investigation 
utilizing  judicial  procedxires  of  the  Fed- 
eral OEO  evaluation  report  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity dated  March  26,  1971. 

During  such  an  investigation  Mr.  Uh- 
ler should  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  deny  under  oath  the  charges  of  mis- 
management and  improper  diversion  of 
Federal  OEO  funds  and  be  subject  to 


cross-examination  on  these  issues — or, 
and  prefer;ibly,  if  he  does  not  desire  such 
exposure,  to  proffer  his  resignation. 

I  offer  as  part  of  this  presentation,  a 
letter  I  have  written  this  date  to  the 
Honorable  Fiank  Carlucci,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimity,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.: 
Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

House  of  Representattves. 
Washington,  DC,  May  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Prank  Carlccct, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlucci:  I  have  received  and 
studied  the  evaluation  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

It  was  with  deep  concern,  but  approval, 
that  I  learned  of  your  agency's  recommends- 
lion  that  Peaeral  funds  be  withheld  from  the 
State  office  after  June  30th  because  of  serious 
legal  and  technical  violations  of  the  State's 
grants. 

The  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office 
(SEOO)  failure  to  use  funds  appropriated  it 
to  assist  the  Community  Action  Agencies  of 
California  by  providing  meaningful  technical 
assistance  and  moblltzlng  Federal,  State  and 
local  resources  to  help  poor  people  to  over- 
come poverty  Is  a  serious  blow  against  these 
people.  It  Is  also  a  serious  subversion  of  the 
State's  obligation  as  mandated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Harrassment 
of  the  Community  Action  Agencies  throtigh 
the  State  office's  almost  sole  use  of  funds  to 
Investigate — In  effect  to  hinder  and  Intimi- 
date the  CAA's — clearly  places  In  question 
the  SEOO's  authority  to  continue  to  oversee 
the  anti-poverty  effort  In  California. 

Your  office  recommends  that  a  condition 
of  refunding  of  the  SEOO  be  the  reversal  of 
this  negative  procedure — the  dlscontLnuatlon 
of  the  Investigative  fvmction  and  the  concen- 
tration of  SEOO  resources  "on  assisting  the 
CAA's  in  California  by  providing  meaningful 
technical  assistance,  mobilizing  Federal, 
State  and  local  resources,  and  insuring  SEOO 
personnel  are  properly  trained  and  have 
Icnowledge  of  grantee  needs."  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  that  recommendation. 

The  Federal  evaluation  team  found  that 
early  operation  of  the  Special  Technical  As- 
sistance Program  as  funded  by  a  $114,000 
grant  was  helpful  to  rural  and  small  urban 
CAA's,  but  that  dismissal  of  STAP  stall  and 
replacement  with  personnel  either  unquali- 
fied or  serving  in  other  capacities  in  SEOO 
had  resulted  In  violation  of  the  grant  condi- 
tions. The  Federal  agency  recommended  that 
the  grant  not  be  renewed. 

Since  SEOO  Director  Lewis  K.  Uhler  in  dis- 
banding the  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Advisory  Committee  proi^&sed  an  alternative 
Advisory  Commission — and  the  Federal  eval- 
uation team  made  the  establishment  of  that 
Commlasion  another  condition  for  refund- 
ing— I  ftirther  propose  that  the  STAP  grant 
be  given  to  the  Immediately  created  Gom- 
mlSBlon.  Technical  assistance  staff  responsi- 
ble to  a  body  independent  of  SEOO  would 
Insure  that  the  essential  supportive  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  CAA's  will  be  provided. 

ParticTilarly  distressing  In  light  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  of  the  OaUand  antl-pcverty 
program  Is  the  evaluation  team's  evidence 
that  SEOO  used  a  $27,000  grant  designed  to 
provide  technical  assistance  for  improvement 
of  the  Oakland  program.  Instead  to  investi- 
gate and  find  reasons  to  close  the  agency. 
Further  evidence  that  financial  irregularities 
were  Involved  In  the  use  of  the  funds  under- 
lies the  obvlovialy  poUtlcal  nature  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  grant.  I  Join  yovir  office  In 
urging  an  audit  of  the  SEOO  use  of  these 
funds. 

Finally.  I  commend  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  on  the  thoroughness 
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of  the  investigation  of  the  SEOO,  and  con- 
cur in  further  recommendations  that  State 
GEO  staff  employed  be  qualified  and  trained, 
and  representative  of  the  poor,  and  that  the 
State  office  seriously  perform  Its  duties  as 
advocate  of  the  poor.  Only  then  will  the  poor 
of  CalUomla  be  adequately  served  by  the 
agency  which  is  to  uproot  poverty  In  the 

State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  R.  Waldis, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  McMILLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit a  bill  to  reinstate  the  investment  tax 
credit  at  a  rate  of  10  percent.  Reinstate- 
ment of  the  investment  tax  credit  is  nec- 
essary at  this  time  in  view  of  first,  the 
continuing  depressed  and  sluggish  state 
of  the  economy;  second,  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment;  and  third,  the  continuing 
inflationary  spiral,  despite  a  reduced  level 
of  production  of  goods  and  services. 

Reinstatement  of  the  credit  at  a  10- 
percent  rate  would  promote  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  improve  productivity. 
It  would  aid  not  only  basic  manufactur- 
ing and  producing  industries,  but  also 
business  activities,  large  and  small,  that 
provide  materials,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services  required  by  these  manufac- 
turing and  producing  industries.  A  nat- 
ural consequence  is  an  increased  level  of 
employment  immediately  and  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  availability  of  the  investment 
credit  would  increase  the  flow  of  cash 
available  for  replacement  of  obsolete  cap- 
ital investment,  as  well  as  introduction  of 
new  investment.  This  is  most  important 
in  a  period  of  rising  inflation  when  de- 
preciation accounts  fall  far  short  of  the 
amount  required  for  asset  replacement. 
The  speed  with  which  industry  intro- 
duces the  newest  technological  advances 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
amount  of  internally  generated  funds, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of 
obtaining  outside  funds  to  finance  ex- 
pansions and  replacements. 

The  U.S.  producers  operating  In- 
efiBcient  or  obsolete  plants  find  them- 
se  ves  at  an  increasingly  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  producers  in  other  lead- 
ing industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Rein- 
statement of  the  credit  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  helping  to  reverse  this 
situation.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  an 
important  stimulus  in  encouraging  U.S. 
companies  to  locate  new  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  required  to 
supply  export  markets.  This  would  im- 
prove the  weak  position  of  this  Nation's 
international  balance  of  payments. 

Furthermore,  it  is  urged  that  the  credit 
not  only  be  reinstated  but  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  our  tax  structure  as 
originally  Intended  when  the  concept  was 
first  adopted  in  1962.  Turning  the  credit 
on  and  off  vitiates  its  value  since  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  long-range 
planning.  Such  action  also  seriously  dis- 
torts the  tax  costs  for  American  busi- 
ness. 


I  respectfully  call  this  bill  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  knowing  his  In- 
terest in  the  economy  and  the  necessity 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  business  ex- 
pansion and  employment,  thus  aiding  not 
only  established  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  related  industries,  large  and 
small,  which  supply  and  service  the  for- 
mer, but  also  encouraging  new  companies 
to  go  into  business.  All  of  this  will  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  Increase  employ- 
ment now  and  in  the  future.  In  the  event 
that  restoration  of  the  credit  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent  is  not  acc^table  to  the 
chairman  and  membership  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  credit  be  restored  at  a 
rate  of  7  percent. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  MAR- 
KETING AND  BARGAINING  ACT  OF 
1971 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  need  to  improve  the  legal  foundation 
upon  which  farmers  can  build  their  own 
effective  marketing  and  bargaining  pro- 
grams. The  Agricultural  Pair  Practices 
Act  of  1967  (8.  109)  established  stand- 
ards of  fair  practices  required  of  han- 
dlers In  their  dealing  In  agricultural 
products.  However,  It  did  not  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  refusal  by  handlers 
to  do  business  with  an  agricultural  b€ir- 
gainlng  association.  It  did  not  include  an 
affirmative  duty  to  bargain.  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  National  Agricultural 
Marketing  and  Bargaining  Act  of  1971 
which  establishes  a  mutual  duty  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  proces- 
sors and  associations  of  producers.  It  also 
sets  up  national  administrative  ma- 
chinery to  clearly  get  limits — through 
Board  standards  and  qualification  pro- 
ceedings— those  cooperatives  to  which 
the  statutory  duty  to  bargain  extends. 

Under  the  act  there  would  be  a  three- 
member  National  Agricultural  Bargain- 
ing Board  established  In  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  the 
program.  The  Board  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

An  association  of  producers  desiring 
qualification  would  file  with  the  Board 
a  petition  for  qualification  and  the  Board 
could  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  peti- 
tion. 

The  Board  shall  qualify  such  associa- 
tion If  based  upon  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ing it  finds: 

First,  that  imder  the  charter  docu- 
ments or  the  bylaws  of  the  association, 
the  association,  Is  directly  or  indirectly 
producer-owned  and  controlled; 

Second,  the  association  has  contrsujts 
with  its  members  that  are  binding  imder 
State  law; 

Third,  the  association  is  financially 
sound  and  has  sufficient  resources  and 
management  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  It  was  organized; 


Foiurth.  the  association  represents  a 
sufficient  number  of  producers  and/or  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  make  it  an  effective  agent  for 
producers  in  bargaining  with  handlers; 
and 

Fifth,  the  association  has  as  one  of  Its 
functions  acting  as  principal  or  agent 
for  its  producer-members  in  negotiations 
with  handlers  for  prices  «md  other  terms 
of  contracts  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion, sale  and  marketing  of  their  product. 

After  the  Board  qualifies  an  associa- 
tion of  producers  it  would  notify  all 
known  handlers  that  purchase  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  the  association  rep- 
resents. These  handlers  would  then  be 
obligated  to  "bargain"  with  the  qualified 

"Bargaining"  is  the  mutual  obligation 
of  a  handler  and  a  qualified  association 
to  meet  at  reasonable  times  and  negoti- 
ate in  good  faith  with  respect  to  the 
price,  terms  of  sale,  compensation  for 
commodities  produced  imder  contract 
and  other  contract  provisions  relative 
to  the  commodities  that  such  qualified 
association  represents  and  the  execution 
of  a  written  contract  incorporating  any 
agreement  reached  if  requested  by  either 
party. 

The  obligation  to  bargain  shall  extend 
only  to  a  qualified  association  that  repre- 
sents producers  with  whom  the  handler 
has  had  a  prior  course  of  dealing.  Such 
obUgation  does  not  require  either  party 
to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  to  make  a  con- 
cession. 

A  handler  Is  not  allowed  to  negotiate 
with  other  producers  while  negotiating 
with  a  qualified  bargaining  association 
able  to  supply  all  or  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  such  handler 
for  such  product. 

A  handler  may  not  purchase  a  product 
from  other  producers  imder  tenns  more 
favorable  than  those  terms  negotiated 
with  a  qualified  bargaining  association. 

The  legislation  would  permit  a  quali- 
fied bargaining  association  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  handlers  to  supply  their 
full  agricultural  production  require- 
ments. 

A  procedure  Is  established  whereby  the 
Board  may  investigate  charges  that 
either  a  handler  or  a  qualified  associa- 
tion refuses  to  bargain. 

The  Etct  contains  a  section  that  would 
provide  for  enforcement  and  judicial  re- 
view by  the  appropriate  courts. 

The  legislation  also  creates  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  handlers  to  pay  serv- 
ice fees  or  dues  of  producers  in  qualified 
association  directly  to  the  associations 
where  the  producers  have  voluntarily  re- 
quested the  assignment  of  such  fees  or 
dues. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  so  that  any 
agricultural  commodity  with  the  excep- 
tion of  canned  or  frozen  products  would 
be  eligible  for  a  Federal  marketing  order. 


THE    UNITED    NATIONS    DEVELOP- 
MENT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
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extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  SpdJcer, 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  Is  exam- 
ining proposals  to  make  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  effort  more  e£Qclent,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ments program — ^UNDP — is  taking  steps 
to  restructure  its  operations.  We  can  hope 
that,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Paul 
O.  Hoffman,  the  reorganization  that 
went  into  effect  May  3,  1971,  will  enable 
the  UNDP  to  deliver  a  substantially  in- 
creased volume  of  development  assist- 
ance.' 

The  new  UNDP  system  wUl  emphasize 
the  concept  of  "country  programing."  In 
the  past  different  international  agencies 
have  sponsored  competing  or  overlapping 
projects  within  a  country.  A  bureau  of 
program  coordination  responsible  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been  set  up 
to  insure  coordination  of  the  different 
programs.  Our  own  Government  agen- 
cies on  occasion  have  been  responsible 
for  the  duplication  or  conflict  of  effort 
by  their  international  counterpart  agen- 
cies. Of  late  there  has  been  a  grcuwlng 
awareness  in  the  Departments  of  3tate, 
Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  our  Ooveminent 
must  not  speak  with  conflicting  voices.  I 
am  hopeful  that  these  agencies  will  not 
only  coordinate  their  development  proj- 
ects and  views  among  themselves,  but 
that  they  will  cooperate  fully  wltli  the 
new  Bureau  of  Program  Coordinition 
under  its  head,  Mr.  Myer  Cohen.  To  Im- 
prove program  analysis  through  continu- 
ous research,  analysis  and  plannii|g,  a 
Bureau  for  Program  Analysis  and  Pblicy 
Planning  has  also  been  established, 
headed  by  Mr.  Stephane  Hessel. 

In  an  effort  to  decentralize  some  of  the 
review  functions  that  are  not  handled  at 
U.N.  Headquarters,  four  regional  buiieaus 
have  been  set  up.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  aq  ex- 
cerpt from  a  United  Nations  press  release 
announcing  the  Implementation  of  the 
UNDP  reorganization,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  men  who  have  been  named  to 
the  new  posts:  ^ 

RSSPONSTBILITIKS  OP  NrW  BtTRXATT  I 

The  shift  of  empheisls  toward  greate^-  re- 
sponBlblUty  at  the  field  level  has  led  to  a  re- 
structuring of  UNDP  headquarters.  The(  new 
organization  essentially  is  made  up  oi;  two 
main  parts:  the  Administrator's  offlcel  and 
the  regional  bureau. 

In  the  Administrator's  office,  two  buieaus 
are  responsible  for  the  entire  co-ordln4tlon 
of  the  programme  to  ensure  that  It  rialn- 
talns  consistent  and  coherent  policies,  proper 
financial  control,  and  follow-up  on  ii^ple- 
mentstlon  of  the  programme,  and  to  provide 
contlnuoiis  research,  anAlysls  and  planlilng. 

The  Bureau  for  Programme  Co-ordlnajtlon, 
headed  by  Mr.  Cohen,  Is  to  provide  co-ordi- 
nated guidance  on  current  policy  matter^ ,  In- 
cluding guidelines  and  procedures  for  the 
operation  of  the  programme.  This  Bijreau 
also  will  be  responsible  for  centralized  tech- 
nical advisory  services,  inveotment  and;  fol- 
lowup,  financial  management  services  nec- 
essary for  the  effective  management  o^  the 
programme  as  a  whole,  and  co-ordlnatl()n  of 
programme  and  operational  relationships 
with  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. 

The  Bureau  for  Programme  Analysis  smd 
Policy  Planning,  headed  by  Mr.  Hess^,  Is 
part  of  a  new  format  to  provide  prograinme 


analysis  and  policy  planning.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  restructuring  of  UNDP  were 
approved  by  the  Governing  Ckiuncil  in  Jan- 
uary, after  the  United  Nations  Oeneral  As- 
sembly last  December  endorsed  the  basic 
principles  laid  down  In  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil consensus  for  a  restructured  programme 
capable  of  delivering  effectively  a  substan- 
tially Increased  volume  of  development  as- 
sistance. 

The  UNDP  staff  is  headed  by  Mr.  Hoffman, 
and  by  his  Deputy  Administrator,  C.  V.  Nara- 
slmhan,  who  is  serving  concurrently  as  the 
Chef  de  Cabinet  of  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary-General. 

The  appointments  announced  fill  top  posi- 
tions In  the  Bureau  of  Programme  Co-ordi- 
nation and  the  Bureau  of  ProgranMne  Anal- 
ysis and  Policy  Planning,  both  part  of  the 
Administrator's  office,  and  the  four  Regional 
Bureaus. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows: 

Myer  Cohen:  Assistant  Administrator  In 
charge  of  the  Bureau  for  I»rogramme  Co- 
ordination; 

Stephane  Hessel:  Assistant  Administrator 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  for  Programme 
Analysis  and  Policy  Planning; 

Michel  Doo  Klngue :  Assistant  Administra- 
tor and  Director,  Regional  Bureau  for 
Africa; 

Rajendra  Coomaraswamy :  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator and  Director,  Regional  Bureau 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East; 

Gabriel  S.  Valdes:  Assistant  Administra- 
tor and  Director,  Regional  Bureau  for  Latin 
America; 

Serglje  Makledo:  Assistant  Administrator 
and  Director  Regional  Bureau  for  Europe, 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East. 

A.  Valdyanathan  will  continue  as  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Administrative  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  Bureau  for  Program  Coordination  will 
gather  data  and  conduct  research  on  the 
progress  of  the  programme,  assess  its  effec- 
tiveness, and  provide  advice  on  new  direc- 
tions th&t  it  might  take. 

Regional  Bureaux  has  been  established  for 
Africa;  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Latin  Amer- 
ica; and  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East.  They  will  "provide  a  direct  link 
between  the  Administrator  and  the  UNDP 
Resident  Representative  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning field  activities",  the  consensus  stated. 
The  Regional  Bureaux  will  carry  out  the 
appraisal  of  country  programmes.  They  will 
also  t>e  responsible  for  the  formulation,  ap- 
praisal, implementation,  evaluation  and  fol- 
low-up of  projects,  dealing  directly,  where 
appropriate,  with  Governments  and  Execut- 
ing Agencies,  with  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations and  public  and  private  enterprises 
connected  either  with  projects  or  their 
follow-up. 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  headed  by  Mr.  Valdyana- 
than,  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  organization,  budget,  personnel, 
general  service  and  administrative  manage- 
ment of  UNDP  personnel  at  headquarters 
and  in  the  field. 

One  further  aspect  of  this  new  machinery 
Is  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Programme  Policy, 
an  lnd«pendent  group  of  advisers  to  the 
Administrator,  composed  of  Internationally 
known  economic  and  development  experts 
under  the  leadership  of  David  Morse,  former 
Director-General  of  the  International  La- 
bour Organization  (ILO) . 

In  announcing  appointments,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man said:  "With  this  restructuring  and  by 
carrying  out  other  important  artepe  now 
planned,  hopefully  UNDP  will  help  deliver 
a  development  assistance  programme  reach- 
ing 91  billion  by  1976.  This  will  be  financed 
in  large  part  by  the  developing  countries, 
with  the  UNDP  contribution  drawn  not  only 
from  voluntary  pledges  of  net  donor  nations 
but  also  from  pledgee  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  UNDP  central  reeouroee.  By  way  of 


contrast,  the  level  of  programme  approvals 
In  1959  was  JuHt  over  $100  million.  In  1970 
the  approved  programme— again  including 
resources  contributed  by  developing  coim- 
trles — reached  almoat  $000  mlUlon." 


PROPOSE  CHANGE  IN  TAILLIQHT 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  requiring  new 
automobile  lighting  regulations  designed 
to  prevent  rear-end  collisions  which  last 
year  resulted  in  2,300  deaths  on  the 
Nation's  highways. 

This  legislation,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Burki  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wn,- 
soN,  would  amend  the  National  TrafQc 
and  Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Act. 

It  would  require  separate  taillights  to 
signal  when  the  automobile  is  accelerat- 
ing; when  the  driver's  foot  is  off  the  ac- 
celerator; when  the  brakes  are  applied; 
and  when  the  driver  intends  to  turn.  Un- 
der this  amendment,  automobile  manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  install  the 
new  lighting  system  on  units  built  after 
January  1,  1973.  These  lights  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  flashing  emergency 
lights  for  use  when  the  auto  is  stopped. 

As  we  approach  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  highway  system  and  as  more 
and  more  Americans  make  more  frequent 
use  of  these  high-speed  highways.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  provide  drivers  with 
as  much  warning  as  possible  about  the 
intentions  of  the  automobile  they  are 
following. 

When  you  consider  at  60  miles  per  hour 
that  It  takes  a  modem  automobile  ap- 
proximately 205  feet  to  come  to  a  stop 
and  couple  this  with  the  increasingly 
crowded  conditions  of  our  high-speed 
highways,  the  urgent  need  for  this  addi- 
tional safety  device  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. 

Under  this  plan  a  green  light  on  each 
side  of  the  auto  would  signal  that  the 
driver  is  accelerating;  amber  lights 
would  show  that  the  car  is  moving,  but 
the  driver  h&s  his  foot  off  the  accelera- 
tor; separate  red  lights  would  warn  that 
the  brakes  are  being  applied,  and  flash- 
ing amber  lights  on  either  side  would 
signal  a  turn. 

National  Safety  Council  statistics 
show  that  there  were  an  estimated  16,- 
300,000  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  1970 
and  4  million  of  these  were  rear-end  col- 
lisions. In  addition  to  the  2.300  deaths 
resulting  from  these  accidents,  275,000 
were  injured  and  damages  to  property 
totaled  $2,250  million.  Rear-end  colli- 
sions have  accounted  for  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  all  automobile  accidents  since 
I960. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  estimates  that  of  the 
total  16.3  mlUion  motor  vehicle  accidents 
in  1970,  more  than  8  million  or  about  49 
percent  might  have  been  prevented  had 
the  drivers  had  some  warning  about  each 
others  intentions. 

It  is  this  statistic  we  are  attempting  to 
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improve  upon  with  this  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  many  factors  which 
cause  accidents.  But  with  an  improved 
lighting  system  which  gives  a  clear  sig- 
nal to  those  following,  I  believe  we  can 
prevent  many  of  the  rear-end  collisions. 

The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  have  endorsed  the  idea 
of  separation  of  the  taillight  system.  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration also  has  conducted  an  extensive 
study  into  this  problem  and  has  indi- 
cated its  interest  in  this  proposal. 

The  National  Safety  Council  projects 
that  100,000  persons  will  die  on  Amer- 
ica's highways  by  the  year  1985  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  goes  imchecked. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  new 
legislation  designed  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  accidents  which  thus  far  have  claimed 
nearly  2  million  Americans  since  the 
early  1900's. 

The  complete  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  require 

the  establishment  of  standards  related  to 

rear  mounted  Ughtlng  systems 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.8.C.  1392)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaU,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  prescribe  such  standards  under  thlB 
section  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
motor  vehicles  wUI  be  equipped  with  rear 
mounted  lighting  systems  on  each  side  o< 
the  vehicle  as  follows:  (1)  with  a  green  ll^t 
when  the  motor  vehicle  is  moving  forward 
under  power  from  its  engine,  (3)  with  an 
amber  light  when  the  motor  vehicle  Is  mov- 
ing forward  but  not  under  power  from  Its 
engine,  (3)  with  a  fiaahlng  amber  light  when 
the  motor  vehicle  Is  turning,  and  (4)  with 
a  red  light  when  the  motor  vehicle  Is  being 
braked  through  the  use  of  Its  braking  sys- 
tem, and  (6)  such  other  Information  with 
respect  to  such  motor  vehicle  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary."  (b)  The  amendment 
made  by  tills  subsection  siball  take  effect  no 
later  than  January  1,  1973. 


OUR  POW'S  ARE  HOSTAQES  FOR 
MORE  THAN  U.S.  WITHDRAWAL 
PROM  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  permitting 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Vietnam,  and  their 
sympathizers  and  assisters  here  and 
abroad,  in  many  ways,  but  particularly 
In  the  matter  of  our  POW's  and  a  uni- 
lateral preannounced  withdrawal  date 
for  U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Some  Members  of  the  Congrees  are  so 
misguided  or  naive  regarding  the  tactics 
and  strategy  of  the  Communists,  in  in- 
ternational poUtics.  that  they  have  been 
beguiled  into  believing  that  if  we  would 
only  agree  to  withdraw  our  forces  on  a 
certain  date  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  promptly  release  all  of  our  POW's. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  kept  no  agreement,  convention. 
treaty  or  protocol  Involving  POWs.  They 
bave  violated  every  such  agreement — 
and  continue  to  do  so.  universal  world 
opinion  notwithstanding.  We  have  no 
basis  whatsoever  to  believe,  or  hope,  that 
our  prisoners  of  war  will  be  released  upon 


our  withdrawal  or  our  agreement  to  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  on  a  certain 
date. 

The  Nazis — who  held  me  prisoner  In 
World  War  n,  and  who  complied  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  most  re- 
spects— did  not  release  prisoners  volun- 
tarily. They  had  to  be  liberated.  The  Nazi 
record  of  behavior  regarding  POW's  is 
far  superior  to  the  Communists'  record. 

Some  of  our  citizens  are  still  held  in 
Commimist  China  and  North  Korea. 

The  events  in  Vietnam  after  the 
French  left,  and  at  Hue,  do  not  encour- 
age reasonable  persons  to  expect  prompt 
or  safe  repatriation  of  South  Vietnamese, 
United  States  or  allied  prisoners  of  war. 

Even  less  could  be  expected  if  we  have 
no  bargaining  position. 

The  North  Vietnamese  sympathizers 
or  Communist  assisters,  here  and  abroad, 
still  advocate  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States,  with  only  "hope"  as  the  means 
of  retiunlng  our  POW's. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  and  their  for- 
eign and  domestic  collaborators,  have  a 
simple  way  to  prove  their  sincerity  about 
a  certain  withdrawal  date  of  U.S.  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
who  presumably  control  and  direct  that 
country's  war  policy  could,  with  certain- 
ty, insure  total  UJ3.  withdrawal  within  6 
months  if  they  so  desired — simply  as 
follows : 

The  North  Vietnamese  could  remove  all 
POW's  to  a  third  country — Sweden,  Ja- 
pan, even  China — for  seciulty  and  ssife- 
keeping;  permit  full  Red  Cross  inspection 
and  assistance;  allow  fanuly  or  next-of- 
kin  full  visitation;  permit  complete  medi- 
cal, physical  and  psychiatric  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  North  Vietnamese  could  simul- 
taneously annoimce  publicly  that  If  all 
U.S.  troops  are  not  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
within  180  days,  the  POW's  will  be  re- 
manded to  their  Hanoi  bamboo  prison 
cages  indefinitely. 

But,  they  would  agree  and  promise  that 
if  our  troops  are  withdrawn  within  the 
time  prescribed,  the  POW's  would  be  im- 
mediately released  for  repatriation  to 
their  homes. 

Study  this  proposal  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

There  Is  no  way  any  U.S.  President 
could  refuse  withdrawal  of  our  troops  in 
compliance  with  this  ultimatum. 

If  he  did  not,  imagine  the  specter  on 
worldwide  television  of  our  healthy,  re- 
habilitated prisoners  being  returned  to 
the  horrendous  Communist  prison  cages 
and  the  barbaric  conditions.  No  Presi- 
dent could  risk  that  spectacle.  No  Presi- 
dent could  resist  the  nationwide  pressure 
to  withdraw  regardless  of  the  other  cir- 
ciunstances  within  South  Vietnam. 

All  of  the  previous  conditions  or  pre- 
requisites to  our  withdrawal  could  be 
quickly  and  decisively  reduced  to  one; 
namely,  the  safe  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

Incidentally,  for  the  "skeptics  and 
cynics,"  any  effort  by  the  United  States 
to  use  its  military  might,  genius,  or  tech- 
nology to  thwart  the  required  return  of 
our  POW's  to  North  Vietnam — ^In  the 
event  we  did  not  withdraw  within  the 
deadline— would  be  totally  unacceptable 


to  the  powerful  "force  of  world  public 
opinion"  and  would  certainly  cause  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  International 
integrity. 

This  dramatic  tactic  could  forceably 
speed  the  total  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  troops 
from  Vietnam — simply,  certainly.  The 
Communists  know  this.  There  are  several 
possible  "third  countries;"  the  Red 
Cross  would  be  willing  to  cooperate;  the 
POW  families  would  eagerly  agree  to  the 
implementation  of  such  a  plan;  appro- 
priate and  competent  rehabilitation 
teams  could  be  recruited  overnight;  the 
American  public  would  overwhelmingly 
accept  such  a  development. 

The  Communists  appreciate  the  power 
of  this  proposal.  Why  then  is  the  pro- 
posal not  used?  The  answer  is  clear.  The 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  are  hostages  for 
more  than — r^jeat,  more  than — U.S. 
troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 

We  can  do  more  than  speculate  con- 
cerning the  other  reasons  for  which  our 
prisoners  of  war  are  being  used  as  hos- 
tages: 

First.  For  reparations  after  the  war  is 
ended.  For  rebuilding  and  repairing  war 
damages  and  for  restoring  deterioration 
which  has  developed  during  war  years. 
We  have  hinted  that  we  would  consider 
assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
North.  Our  record  after  World  Wars  I 
and  n  in  Germany  and  Japan  indicates 
that  we  might  repeat  our  generosity  after 
Vietnam.  POW  hostages  could  easily  be 
used  to  insure  such  assistance  or  to  "raise 
the  ante"  considerably. 

Second.  To  prolong  the  v&r.  Right  now 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  receiving  aid 
from  China,  Russia,  and  other  Commu- 
nist nations  far  in  excess  of  what  they 
are  wasting  on  the  war.  So  long  as  we 
are  not  bombing  North  Vietnam  the  war 
is  not  hurting  them  much.  Only  antiair- 
craft missile  facilities  are  being  att£u;ked. 
There  is  no  damage  to  production  or 
civilian  fsujilities,  cities,  or  government 
officials;  there  is  no  danger  of  invasion 
or  guerrilla  infiltration ;  there  is  no  threat 
to  its  lines  of  communication,  roads,  or 
ports.  North  Vietnam  is  not  "hurting"  or 
being  devastated  by  foreign  troops  as  in 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam. 
Only  North  Vietnam  is  permitted  to  be 
a  sanctuary.  Under  these  comparatively 
favorable  conditions,  we  cannot  expect 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  use  a  tactic 
which  is  certain  to  end  the  war. 

Third.  The  prisoner-of-war  situation 
causes  us  more  anguish,  by  far,  than  the 
plight  of  their  prisoners  cause  them. 
Their  attitudes  toward  life,  freedom,  and 
family  are  almost  antithetical  to  ours. 
They  know  this,  too.  They  relish  in  our 
agony — and  see  no  reason  for  using  a 
tactic  which  would  diminish  or  obviate 
this  diabolical  psychological  advantage 
for  them. 

There  are  other  reasons,  which  need 
no  further  reiteration  by  me,  for  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  using  our  pris- 
oners of  war  as  hostages. 

We  all  ought  to  understand  this.  The 
Communist  assisters  and  sympathizers 
do  not  like  to  have  these  miserable  and 
barbaric  tactics  called  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

Those  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere 
should  know  and  understand  that  a 
preannounced  withdrawal  date  will  not 
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assure  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
Unilateral  withdrawal,  or  the  promi|se  of 
unilateral  withdrawal,  on  a  p^an- 
nounced  date  by  us  could  only  le4d  to 
another  opportunity  for  Commlmist 
blackmail,  while  depriving  us  of  thejonly 
bargaining  position  still  available  to  us 
at  the  negotiation  table. 

Any  preannounced  withdrawal  |date 
will  not  assist  in  the  release  of  any  t)ris- 
oners.  It  will  only  extend  and  aggravate 
the  agony.  , 

Because  of  the  unique  circumstances 
and  present  conditions  of  this  war,  there 
is  no  way  by  which  we  can  guarantee  the 
safe  retiuTi  of  our  prisoners  of  wflr  by 
the  initiation  of  unilateral  action.]  The 
North  Vietnamese,  however,  can  bi  the 
initiation  of  imilateral  action  guaran- 
tee the  total  withdrawal  of  our  tjoops 
within  6  months,  if  they  want  to.  JThey 
can  do  it  by  the  plan,  long  knowrJ  and 
believed  by  many  to  be  prsujticallyj  and 
politically  foolproof,  which  I  have  just 
specified.  I 

Of  coiu-se,  I  would  encourage  the  JDov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam  to  priced 
with  the  proposal  forthwith  and  in  good 
faith. 

The  earlier  they  initiate  the  plan,  the 
more  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  Horth 
Vietnamese.  The  South  Vietnamese  are 
becoming  stronger  and  more  self-feufB- 
cient  daily.  | 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  ini- 
tiate such  a  plan  because  the  prisoners 
of  war  are  not  hostages  for  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam.  tThey 
are  hostages  for  other  piuTWses.  Neither 
the  unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  nor  the 
promise  to  do  so  on  a  date  certain  will 
guarantee  the  release  and  safe  r<itum 
of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  to  their  h  smes 
and  families. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  irder 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  j  New 
York  (Mr.  Ranged  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  We 
day.  May  6,  1971,  on  the  stei 
the  Capitol  I  witnessed  with  three 
Congressmen  a  tragic  event.  I  reffe 
course  to  the  imnecessary  and  who| 
arrests  of  American  citizens, 
citizens  had  gathered  to  petition 
Government  and  to  be  addressed  by 
Members  of  this  House.  While  liiany 
people  repeatedly  cite  the  instance  of 
one  youth  waiving  a  Vietcong  fla^  and 
another  instance  of  a  bearded  protester 
disrobing,  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  overlooked  the  shocking  interfer- 
ence by  police  of  the  rights  of  ourl  citi- 
zens to  peaceably  assemble  and  to  jpeti- 
tlon  their  Government.  ' 

I  witnessed  the  arrest  of  over  il.lOO 
citizens,  many  of  whom  were  bjrstariders, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact]  that 
they  were  generally  young  and  hadi  long 
hair.  These  people  were  shuttled  td  sev- 
eral precinct  stations  and  a  makeshift 
detention  center  not  because  of  any 
specific  criminal  acts  they  had  coxumlt- 
ted,  but  because  of  a  supposition  c^  in- 
tent to  commit  a  crime.  These  people 
were  not  only  not  advised  of  the  chdrges 
against  them  but  were  detained  for  ^ours 
under  atrocious  conditions.  Unlik^  the 
previom  plan  of  disruption  attempted 


on  Monday,  May  3,  none  of  the  alleged 
widespread  vandalism  and  dtuiger  of 
mass  violence  was  present  on  the  Capitol 
steps. 

It  all  started  when  about  1,000  citizens, 
exuberant  and  peaceful  in  mood,  decided 
to  present  to  the  Congress  a  copy  of  the 
People's  Peace  Treaty,  a  document  call- 
ing for  a  definite  date  for  total  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war,  an  immediate  cease  fire  and  a 
coalition  government  to  organize  free 
elections  in  Vietnam. 

By  2  pjn.  well  before  the  marchers 
arrived  some  10  bus  loads  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department's  civil  disturb- 
ance unit  had  gathered  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  The  Capitol  Police  began  seal- 
ing off  the  13  Capitol  entrances  to  aU  but 
Congressmen  and  Capitol  Hill  employees. 

At  about  2 ;  30  the  main  body  of  march- 
ers proceeded  in  an  orderly  fashion,  three 
or  four  abreast,  from  the  Mall  to  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  and  then  to  the  Capitol. 
The  marchers  shortly  thereafter  reached 
the  east  front  steps  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Soon  the  steps  filled  with 
marchers  and  onlookers  almost  down  to 
the  street  level.  Many  of  those  present 
were  tourists  or  Capitol  Hill  employees. 

Congressmen  Mitchell,  Dkllttms, 
Abzug,  and  myself,  having  been  contacted 
earlier,  came  to  receive  the  people's 
peace  treaty.  My  staff  had  been  advised 
by  the  march  coordinators  that  the  gath- 
ering on  the  steps  was  to  be  orderly  and 
peaceful  in  nature.  The  coordinators  were 
worried,  however,  that  despite  their 
peaceful  intentions,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials might  simimarily  initiate  mass 
preventive  arrests.  When  the  group  ar- 
rived, the  House  was  about  to  adjourn. 
Barely  20  minutes  after  the  Capitol  steps 
were  filled  the  police  began  making  mass 
arrests. 

We  promptly  complained  that  the 
gathering  had  not  been  given  a  chance  to 
leave  peacefully  before  the  arrests  began. 
It  was  later  reported  that  Capitol  Police 
Chief  James  Powell  had  annoimced  over 
a  bullhorn  that  people  would  be  arrested 
if  they  remained  on  the  steps.  His  an- 
noimcement  wsis  not  heard  by  myself  nor 
by  onlookers  close  to  him. 

At  no  time  was  I  able  to  get  a  satis- 
factory explanation  as  to  who  ordered 
the  arrests  to  be  made.  Nor  was  I  success- 
ful in  determining  what  law  ordinance 
or  statute  was  being  violated.  One  high 
police  ofiScial  offered  the  Incredible  ex- 
planation that  the  arrests  would  have  to 
continue  since  he  had  "already  arrested 
a  lot  of  people  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
them  not  to  arrest  everybody."  When 
faced  with  that  kind  of  reasoning,  how 
does  one  respond? 

There  appeared  to  be  some  consider- 
able confusion  among  law  enforcement 
oCQcials  over  what  laws  had  been  vio- 
lated. Originally  the  arrest  forms,  which 
were  written  out  in  advance,  charged  the 
marchers  with  imlawful  entry  onto  the 
Capitol  grounds.  But  halfway  through 
the  arrest  process  the  charge  was 
changed  to  a  violation  of  40  U.S.C.  193P, 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
engage  in  conduct  disruptive  of  a  session 
of  Congress  or  to  obstruct  and  Impede 
passage  through  the  Capitol. 


Without  commenting  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  any  individual,  I  would  only 
say  that  it  was  the  police  who  sealed  off 
the  13  entrances  to  the  Capitol.  Further- 
more, neither  House  of  Congress  was  in 
session  at  the  time  the  arrests  were 
made. 

The  right  to  petition  has  historically 
been  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
free  peoples.  It  took  its  rise  from  the 
Magna  Carta  in  1215.  Two  himdred  and 
fifty  years  later,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  that  every  commoner  in  Eng- 
land possessed  the  inherent  right  to  pre- 
pare and  present  petitions  to  it. 

Today,  the  right  of  sussembly  is  found 
in  the  first  amendment  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  zealous  maintenance  of  that 
right  is  especially  important  to  those  of 
us  who  counsel  today's  youth  to  seek 
change  within  the  system,  to  use  the 
means  for  change  that  the  system  pro- 
vides and  in  all  activity  to  be  peaceful. 
Our  counsel  and  advice  was  rebutted  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 


CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD  SAYS 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  OPPOSES 
LOCKHEED   BAILOUT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MooRHEAD)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  spoke  to  this  body  indicating  my 
grave  reservations  with  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  bail  out  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  on  its  commercial  L-1011  program. 
In  that  speech  I  mentioned  that  many 
thoughtful  members  of  the  aerospace 
and  other  industries  were  opposed  to  the 
measure  since  the  administration's  re- 
quest constitutes  a  large  step  toward 
socializing  the  airframe  Industry.  In  ad- 
dition, the  administration's  move  will 
provide  Lockheed  an  unfair  advantage 
over  its  competitors  and  would  prop  up 
a  foreign  producer  to  the  detriment  of 
American  firms. 

In  this  regard,  yesterday  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  both  Mr. 
William  Allen,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Boeing  Co.,  and  Mr.  Fred  Borch. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  have  publicly  (^posed  the  Lock- 
heed bailout.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  powerful  men  within  the  industry. 
Yet  even  the  public  statements  of  these 
gentlemen  do  not  fully  convey  the  depth 
of  their  disagreement  with  the  Treasury 
Department.  Today,  I  received  a  copy  of 
what  I  understand  is  the  attachment  of 
the  letter  sent  from  GE  to  the  Treasury 
Department  during  the  Treasury's  con- 
sideration of  the  Lockheed  problem. 

It  is  a  blunt  warning  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  consequences  of  their  re- 
quest. In  it  General  Electric  states,  and 
I  quote: 

In  preeentlng  these  observations  on  the 
present  Locltheed  crisis  General  Electric 
CJompany  questions  seriously  the  propriety 
of  the  U.S.  Government  subsidizing  one  jom- 
pany  eiLgaged  In  commercial  competition 
with  other  comp«uile8  not  similarly  support- 
ed. Speclflcally,  It  feels  that  any  such  spedflc 
departure  from  our  competitive  enterprise 
system  may  by  precedent  lead  to  similar  de- 
partures In  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

General  Electric  Company  opposee  U.S.  In- 
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terventlon  In  the  private  free  enterprise  com- 
petitive arena.  Any  form  of  subsidization  of 
Lockheed  would  necessarily  bring  additional 
pressures  on  the  viability  of  the  two  domi- 
nant domestic  suppliers  of  commercial  air- 
craft, Boeing  and  McDonnell-Douglas. 

GE  concludes: 

However,  there  may  be  alternatives  not  yet 
explored  whereby  LAC  could  continue  with- 
out the  I^lOll.  We  believe  McDonnell- 
Douglas  has  some  Ideas  along  this  line  which 
would  offer  potential  full  recovery  of  the  air- 
lines' investment  In  the  L-1011. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  constitute  hard-nosed  business 
interests  thinking  of  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  this  country's  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. They  have  weighed  the  potential 
damage  that  the  administration's  request 
will  do  against  possible  retaliation  by  the 
Government  against  them  and  they  have 
decided  to  speak  out.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  GE  is  willing  to  testify  be- 
fore Congress  on  this  issue.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  think  that  this  GE  statement  is 
especially  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
I  place  the  entire  attachment  in   the 

Record : 

The  Lockheed    Crisis 

thb  situation rolls  rotce  overcommits 

1968 — Rolls  Royce  of  England  won  a  con- 
tract to  provide  the  engines  for  the  Lockheed 
L-1011  Trl-Star  conunerclal  airlines.  Billed 
as  "Rolls  Royce's  $2-BUllon  Hard  Sell,"  the 
British  company  won  over  American  engine 
competition  by  . . . 

Promising  superior  performance  (thrust, 
fuel  consumption,  weight,  and  technical  In- 
novation) though  It  had  no  experience  In 
developing  engines  of  this  size  and  thrust 
rating.  (Both  GE  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  had 
military  engine  development  experience  on 
C-h.) 

Promising  superior  delivery  schedules  and 
lower  prices. 

Backed  up  by  British  Government  sub- 
sidles. 

THE  PROBLEM — ROLLS  ROTCE  DEPAtTLTS;  BRTTISH 
GOVERNMENT  WELCHES;  LOCKHEED  AND  U.S. 
AIRLINES    FACE    INSOLVENCY 

1971 — Rolls  Royce  announced  itself  hank- 
Tupt,  unable  to  continue  development  and 
production  of  the  RB211  engine  for  Lockheed 
Trl-Star.  Both  technical  and  financial  trou- 
bles caused  the  Rolls  Royce  collapse. 

British  Government  refuses  to  stand  be- 
hind the  commitments  undertaken  by  Rolls 
Royce  In  Its  original  contract  with  Lockheed. 
Instead,  the  British  Government  Insists  on 
renegotiating  these  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  Lockheed  and  asks  the  U.S. 
Government  to  ball  out  Rolls  Royce  by 
making  guaranteed  loans  to  Lockheed. 

Lockheed  says  it  ivill  go  bankrupt  If  It 
cannot  complete  the  Trl-Star  program,  which 
will  keep  It  in  commercial  airliner  competi- 
tion. Lockheed  needs  U.S.  Government  guar- 
antees to  get  the  private  credit  required  to 
complete  the  Trl-Star  program. 

TWA,  Eastern  Airlines  and  Delta  stand  to 
lose  over  $200  million  they  have  Invested  In 
Trl-Star  program.  The  British  Government's 
line  of  credit  to  these  airlines  Is  conditioned 
on  purchase  of  Rolls  Royce  engines. 

THREE     APPROACHES 

Preface 
In  presenting  these  observations  on  the 
present  Lockheed  crisis,  General  Electric 
Company  questions  seriously  the  propriety 
of  the  U.S.  Government  subsidizing  one  com- 
pany esigaged  In  oommerclal  competition 
with  other  companies  not  similarly  sup- 
ported. Speclflcally,  It  feels  that  any  such 
specific  departure  from  our  competitive  en- 
terprise system  may  by  precedent  lead  to 


similar  departures  In  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

General  Electric  Company  opposes  U.S. 
Intervention  In  the  private  free  enterprise 
competitive  arena.  Any  form  of  subsidization 
of  Lockheed  would  necessarUy  bring  addi- 
tional pressures  on  the  vlablUty  of  the  two 
dominant  domestic  suppliers  of  commercial 
aircraft,  Boeing  and  McDonnell-Douglas. 

Option  No.  1 — The  "no  U.S.  involvement" 
approach 

A.  British  Government  Reverses  Position 
and  Stands  Behind  Rolls  Royce. 

British  Government  reverses  Its  present 
position  and  stands  behind  Rolls  Royce's 
original  contractual  commitments.  This  al- 
ternative would  refer  the  Rolls  Royce 
problem  back  to  the  British  Government. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  U.S.  loan  guar- 
antees to  Lockheed  for  the  Tri-Star  program. 

Advantages 

1.  Keeps  Rolls  Royce  failure  a  British 
problem. 

2.  No  U.S.  taxpayer  Involvement  In  British 
Rolls  Royce  or  in  commercial  airliner  compe- 
tition. 

3.  The  Lockheed  L-1011  equipped  with 
Rolls  Royce  engines  would  be  made  available 
to  Lockheed  and  to  affected  airlines,  all  in 
accordance  with  the  originally  negotiated 
deal — except,  of  course,  for  time  losses  al- 
ready Incurred. 

Disadvantages 
U.S.  companies  would  be  cc«npeting  with 
a  creature  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  in- 
dustrial countries  with  essentially  unlimited 
Government  resources  and  which  cc«npetes 
without  regard  to  any  responsibility  to  share 
owners  for  earnings. 

Option  No.  2 — The  "U.S.  Rescues  Rolls  Royce" 
Approach 

U.S.  Government  guarantees  loans  for  Tri- 
Star  program  using  Rolls  Royce  engines.  In 
effect,  U.S.  saves  Rolls  Royce  via  Lockheed. 

U.S.  airlines  use  British  Government  credit 
to  purchase  Trl-Stars  equipped  with  Rolls 
Royce  engine. 

Advantages 

1.  Lockheed  has  new  lease  on  life. 

2.  TWA.  Eastern  and  Delta  do  not  lose  In- 
vestment in  Tri-Star. 

3.  Rolls  Royce  survives,  providing  up  to 
100,000*  jobs  for  British  workers. 

Disadvantages 

1.  U.S.  taxpayers  save  British  Jobs  at  Rolls 
Royce  and  suppliers.  All  the  engine  Jobs  go 
to  England,  not  to  U.S.  where  aerospace  un- 
employment has  reached  crisis  proportions. 

2.  Technological  and  financial  risks  of  Trl- 
Star  program  are  continued :  Can  Rolls  Royce 
deliver? 

RB211  engine  does  not  meet  original  thrust, 
fuel  consumption,  or  weight  specs. 

Hyfil  fan  blades,  the  great  "advanced  tech- 
nology" on  which  RB211  was  sold  to  airlines, 
has  been  abandoned. 

Original  RB211  development  costs  esti- 
mated $156  million.  Today's  estimates  as 
high  as  $408  million. 

Delivery  delay  of  production  standard 
RB211  engines  now  estimated  to  be  6-12 
months  behind  original  quote. 

Rolls  Is  prcqxjslng  to  deliver  only  38,S00  lb. 
thrust  Initially,  not   contractual  42,000  lb. 

Can  Rolls  meet  Its  scaled-down  commit- 
ments? 

Can  sufficient  orders  be  obtained  from  the 
few  remaining  uncommitted  airlines  to  pro- 
vide a  totally  viable  Lockheed/Rolls  Royce 
program? 

3.  Additional  pressures  on  the  viability  of 
the  two  dominant  domestic  suppliers  of  com- 
mercial aircraft,  Boeing  and  McDonnell- 
Douglas. 


1  Source:       Parliamentary      Proceedings — 
Business  of  the  House,  8  March  71,  p.  87. 


Option  No.  3 — An  American  approach  to  the 
problem 

U.S.  GovCTnment  guarantees  loans  to  Lock- 
heed to  complete  Trl-Star  program  condi- 
tioned upon  American  engines  powering  the 
aircraft. 

Airlines  decide.  In  open  competition  be- 
tween the  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  General 
Electric  engines  for  the  L-1011. 

U.S.  Government  also  guarantees  loans  to 
affected  airlines,  to  replace  the  line  of  credit 
extended  to  airlines  by  the  British  Govwn- 
ment. 

Advantages 

1.  Lockheed  gets  a  new  lease  on  life. 

2.  TWA,  Eastern  and  Delta  come  out 
whole. 

3.  Engine  jobs  go  to  American  rather  than 
British  workers.  Acute  aerosptice  imemploy- 
ment  In  U.S.  eased. 

4.  Less  technical  risk  In  Tri-Star  program. 
CerUfled  U.6.-maiiuXactured  engines  are 
available  today  that  can  be  adapted  with- 
out technical  risk,  to  give  Tri-Star  perform- 
ance that  is  competitive  with  other  wide- 
bodied  transports.  GE  offers  the  CP-6  en- 
gine which  powers  the  competing  DC-10  and 
A300B  airplanes.  P  &  W  offers  the  JT-9D 
which  powers  the  B-747. 

5.  Tri-Star  will  cost  about  the  same  or 
less  with  U.S.  engines,  with  approximately 
same  delivery  date. 

Original  Rolls  bid  was  about  $250,000  to 
$300,000  per  aircraft  lower  thtui  General 
Electric. 

But  Rolls  negotiated  price  Increase  to  air- 
lines is  about  $600,000  higher  per  aircraft. 

Cost  of  adapting  Tri-Star  to  the  GE  CF-6 
Is  understood  to  be  about  $290,000  per  air- 
craft. 

So  final  cost,  wltli  GE  or  Rolls  engines,  is 
about  the  same  or  slightly  less  with  GE. 

Disadvantages 
Additional  pressures  on  the  viabiUty  of  the 
two    dominant  domestic  suppliers  of  com- 
mercial   aircraft,    Boeing    and    McDonnell- 
Douglas. 

APPENDIX  OF  RELATED  DATA 

Transcript  of  Minister  of  Aviation  Supply 
Frederick  Corfleld.  House  of  Commons,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1971: 

"At  the  outset,  let  us  have  right  on  the 
record  the  actual  number  of  orders  for  the 
aircraft.  At  the  latest  count,  there  are  110 
firm  orders,  with  a  further  68  which  are  not 
firm,  Including  the  whole  of  the  60  Air  Hold- 
ings order,  which  is  little  more  than  a  book- 
keeping transaction,  and  a  som,ewhat  bogus 
one  at  that."  Source:  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology,  2/15/71. 

London. — Complex  financial  package  set 
up  by  Air  Holdings,  Ltd.,  with  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  to  sell  50  L-1011  TriStars  outside 
the  United  States  was  under  review  last  week 
by  the  Rolls-Royce  receiver  since  It  now  ap- 
pears that  Air  Holdings  finance  was  provided 
by  the  engine  manufacturer. 

When  the  deal  was  signed  In  1968,  Air 
Holdings'  potential  liability  to  Lockheed  was 
$36  million  if  none  of  the  60  was  sold.  Rolls- 
Royce  then  indemnified  Air  Holdings  against 
this  loss. 

In  turn,  the  then  Labor  Government 
agreed  to  underwrite  the  risk  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $12  million,  taking  a  share  of  the 
profits  In  return. 

After  Air  Holdings  sold  11  TriStars — 10  to 
Air  Canada  and  one  to  Air  Jamaica — the 
UablUty  was  reduced  to  $24  million.  Total 
deposit  made  to  Lockheed  on  signing  the  60- 
alrplane  order  was  $30  million,  placed  in 
trust  and  advanced  by  Rolls-Royce  Itself 
through  Air  Holdings. 

After  selUng  the  11  airplanes,  a  total  of 
$11  mlUlon  was  returned  to  Air  Holdings  and 
repaid  to  Rolls-Royce.  A  further  $11  million 
remains  in  the  trust  and  another  $8  million 
Is  on  deposit  In  banks. 

The  problem  for  the  receiver  and  the  law- 
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yen  tor  all  parties  la  to  determine  wbeiher 
the   Oovernment   still   la  liable   to  the   $12 
mlllloQ  penalty,  and  whether  the  trust  and 
deposit  money  Is  owned  by  Rolls,  Air  Hald 
ings,  or  Lockheed. 

A.  The  1968  oompetition 
The  successful  seUlng  of  the  RSail  for 

the  Lockheed  Ir-1011  In  1968  was  labeled  the 
biggest  sale  for  export  In  British  history. 
The  headline  In  Fortune  magazine's  Issue  of 
March.  19«9.  read  "Rolls  Royce's  $a-Biaion 
Hard  Sell"  and  characterized  the  British,  of- 
fering as  ".  .  .  cheaper,  more  advanced  tech- 
nologically and  more  efficient  than  the  en- 
gines of  the  big  U.S.  manufacturers .  Pratt  & 
Whitney  and  General  Electric."  And  |hat 
summarizes  the  nucleus  of  the  problem. 

Rolls  Royce  offered  performance  (thtust, 
fuel  consumption,  weight  and  technical  in- 
novation) which  was  on  paper  superior  to 
VS.  manufactured  engines,  lower  prloea,  re- 
quired delivery  schedules,  and  Bweeplng,  con- 
tract guarantees,  warrantees,  etc.,  along  irttii 
Snanctng  support  which  taken  as  a  whcde 
was  a  package  too  attractive  to  turn  d^wn. 
The  one  stumbling  block  In  the  Bolls  R^yoe 
offer  was  the  queartlon  of  gold  flow  or  b«l»nce 
C3t  payments  associated  with  the  puro^aoe 
of  a  non-U  S.  engine.  This  factor  was  <]e«lt 
with  throijgh  the  Air  Holdings  "deal"  for  the 
purchase  of  60  L-1011  aircraft. 

B.  What  la  Air  Holdings? 

Air  Holdings  has  an  annual  volume  of 
about  990  million  and  owns  about  60  oom- 
panlee,  gained  through  a  series  of  mergers 
that  started  In  1961. 

TTje  Company  ownership  Includes  British 
and  Commonwealth  Shipping,  Ltd.,  46JB%: 
Purness-Wlthy.  a  surface  shipping  line, 
30%:  P.  &  O.  Steamship,  Ltd.,  20%:  Brftad- 
mlnster  Nomlneas  (Cowdray  Interests)  ,84%; 
and  Eagle  Star  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  6'!?<. 

The  largest  single  group  Is  British  United, 
which  owns  128  aircraft.  Including  helltop- 
ters,  and  runs  Alrwork  Services,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  now  setting  up  the  Saudi 
Arabian  defense  network. 

Other  principal  companies  within  the  Air 
Holdings  structure  and  British  United  Alr- 
wwys,  (Ch«uinel  Mands).  Alrwork  Int^rui- 
tlonal,  Alrwork  Services,  Aviation  Trailers 
fenglneerlng) .  British  Air  Ferrlee,  L^Roy 
Tours,  Lyons  Tours,  Mkmx  Airlines,  Sierra 
Leone  Airways.  Norton  Air  Services,  3af«|  Air 
of  New  Zealand  and  Whlt^all  Travel  Agsbcy. 

Rolls  Royee/ United  Kingdom  Financing — 
The  Kxport  Credit  Guaranty  Department 
(British  equivalent  of  U.S.  Export  Import 
Bank)  has  helped  finance  U-8.  airlines  pur- 
chase of  the  engines.  Their  flanclng  pattern 
has  been  90%-10  year  financing  at  an  In- 
terest rate  of  approximately  9V*%* 

The  published  figures  for  these  alrUnes 
are; 

Eastern  Atrtlnes,  »117M  for  37  aircraft. 

Delta  Air  Lines.  M3M  for  18  aircraft  (^> . 

Trans  World  Airlines.  •VSM  for  32  aircraft 
plus  34  spare  engines.  i 

To  the  extent  that  U.K.  subsidization  tar- 
ries with  It  the  added  "carrot"  that  Brltilsh- 
owned  BO  AC  and  BEA  will  purchase  Trl- 
Stars  only  if  equipped  with  Rolls  Royce  en- 
gines, additional  questions  are  raised  regitrd- 
Ing   the   transaction.    Coupling   equlpn|ent. 


» At  the  time  of  the  RR  order,  GE  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  financing  to  the  airlines  of  $1.0 
M  per  firm  order  aircraft.  Thus,  if  the  alrftnes 
had  selected  the  CW  over  the  RB311,  they 
would  have  had  to  raise  some  $2.2M  per  air- 
craft from  other  sources.  On  the  assumption 
that  TWA  and  EAL  could  raise  long-term 
money  at  10%  Interest  today,  and  that  DAL 
could  raise  money  at  8%  Interest,  then  the 
cost  benefit  to  the  airlines  of  the  RR/UB:  fi- 
nancing support  would  be  a  little  more  Khan 
$400,000  per  aircraft.  This  Is  another  forai  of 
British  Government  subsidy  of  the  RB  toro- 
gram. 


specifications  with  purchasing  power  U  clear- 
ly Illegal  In  the  U.S.  it  would  seem  extraor- 
dinary for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  use  U.S. 
taxpayers'  money  In  furthertuice  of  such  a 
scheme. 

United  Kingdom  Launching  Aid 

Estimated  launching  cost  of  the  RB211  was 
originally  $156  million;  of  this,  the  UK  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  provide  70%.  In  May  1970. 
the  Government  provided  an  additional  $24 
mllUon  through  the  Industrial  Reorganiza- 
tion Corporation.  In  November  1970,  the 
Government  was  told  that  launching  cost 
had  risen  to  $314  million.  An  additional 
$100.8  million  was  voted  contingent  on  a 
successful  review  by  Government-appointed 
accountants  of  the  BR  financial  situation. 
This  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
ooUapse. 

The  UK  Government's  total  share  of  the 
RB211  could  amount  to  $361.2  million  (based 
on  total  development  estimate  of  $408  mil- 
lion); RR  share  cannot  exceed  $46.8  million 
of  original  development  since  the  company 
Is  bankrupt.  Thus.  UK  could  be  underwrit- 
ing nearly  80%  of  the  RB211  total  develop- 
ment. 

Repayment  would  be  under  a  British  levy 
system  when  the  company  shows  a  profit 
on  the  project.  Initial  gross  profits  were  to  be 
split  between  the  Government  and  RR  on 
a  75/25  basis  in  favor  of  RR  until  they  had 
recovered  their  own  research  and  develop- 
ment costs.  The  formula  then  reverses  until 
all  public  funds  are  recovered.  Then  profits 
split  60/50  until  the  Government  makes  a 
25%  profit  on  outlay.  Finally,  the  formula 
reverts  to  75/25  In  favor  of  RR  with  the  Gov- 
ernment keeping  a  permanent  26%  share 
of  profits. 

Comparative  coat  of  Tri-Star  with 
RR  RB211  and  GE  CF-€ 

Lockheed  has  Indicated  that  the  cost  of 
installing  an  alternate  engine  such  as  the 
General  Electric  CP-6  is  $52  million. 

To  put  this  Incremental  cost  In  perspec- 
tive, with  $52  million  amortized  over  present 
L-1011  firm  orders  and  options  of  178  air- 
craft, the  cost  to  the  airlines  would  be  about 
$290,000  per  aircraft. 

The  best  indications  we  have  are  that 
Bolls  Royce,  in  order  to  complete  Its  Tri- 
Star  commitment,  Is  asking  the  airlines  to 
pay  a  price  increase  of  at  least  $200,000  per 
engine,  or  $600,000  per  aircraft. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  original  Rolls  Royce 
price  was  $250,000  to  $300,000  per  aircraft 
lower  than  for  the  General  Electric  CF-6. 
Therefore,  the  net  per-alrcraft  price  effect  on 
the  airlines  of  changing  to  the  CF-6.  rather 
than  accepting  the  new  Rolls  Royce  price, 
would  be  a  modest  price  reduction  by  using 
the  GE  engines.  Moreover,  the  Important  on- 
going operational  costs  should  be  lower  with 
U.S.  engines  (spare  parts,  support,  etc.). 

Though  not  privy  to  costs  associated  with 
using  Pratt  It.  Whitney  engines,  we  think  it 
a  fair  assumption  that  such  costs  would  be 
approximately  the  same  as  with  the  General 
Electric  engine  and  the  foregoing  comment 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Pratt  & 
Whitney  engines : 

£.  Rolls  Royce  RB211  Status 

Rolls  Royce  heavily  overcommltted  Itself 
— technically,  financially  (both  develop- 
ment cost  and  engine  price)   and  timing. 

RB211  performance  does  not  meet  original 
thrust,  fuel  consumption  and  weight  specs. 

Hyfil  fan  blades  "advanced  technology" 
on  which  RB211  was  sold  to  airlines,  now 
abandoned. 

Original  RB211  development  costs  es- 
timated $156  million;  now  estimated  as 
high  as  $408  million.' 


Original  engine  price  believed  to  be  $844,. 
000;  Lockheed  reportedly  now  asking  air- 
line customers  to  pay  addltkMial  $200,000  per 
engine  (not  believed  to  cover  total  "costs" 
or  RB211 — estimated  to  be  $244,000  more 
than  contract  price.) 

Delivery  delay  of  production  standard 
RB211  engines  now  estimated  to  be  6-12 
months  beyond  original  quote  (latest 
"rumors"  say  5-6  months  with  thrust  of 
38.500  Ibe.  thrust  vs.  contractual  42.000  lbs.) 
— delaying  entire  L-1011  certification  and 
airline  service  schedule. 

U.S.  AIRLINES  L-1011  INVESTMENT  TO  DATE 
(Dollars  In  milllonsl 


Lockheed 

Rolls 
Royce 

Date 

Airline- 
Eastern 

Trans  Work) 

Delta 

34 

»5 

7 
7 

Dec.  31. 1971 
Feb.  V,  1971 

Approximately.. 

200  .. 

<  Not  documented. 

These  heavy  investments  by  U.S.  airlines 
In  the  L-1011  would  probably  be  lost  should 
LAC  go  bankrupt.  TWA  and  EAL  are  already 
In  shaky  financial  condition  and  could  111 
afford  such  losses.  Thus,  from  the  airlines' 
viewpoint.  It  Is  essential  that  LAC  survive. 
Since  LAC  Is  saying  they  would  be  bankrupt 
if  a  way  cannot  be  found  to  continue  the 
L-1011,  this  forces  TWA  and  EAL  to  support 
the  L-1011  on  almost  any  basis.  However, 
there  may  be  alternatives  not  yet  explored 
whereby  LAC  could  continue  without  the  L- 
1011.  We  believe  McDonald-Douglas  has  some 
ideas  along  this  line  which  would  offer  po- 
tential full  recovery  of  the  airlines'  Invest- 
ment In  the  L-1011. 


AT  THE  PINNACLE  OP  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER WORLD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  formally  an- 
nounce to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  the  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel  have  won  the 
1971  Pulitzer  Prize  in  journalism  for 
outstanding  public  service. 

This  honor  rests  at  the  pinnacle  of  the 
newspaper  world,  for  it  goes  beyond  the 
relative  merits  of  competitive  news  re- 
porting to  recognize  excellence  in  the  use 
of  the  printed  word  to  warn,  to  instruct, 
to  rally  the  people  in  a  cause  of  common 
good. 

The  Journal  and  Sentinel's  campaign 
to  preserve  the  beautiful  environment  of 
Piedmont,  N.C.,  a  portion  of  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  well  deserves  this 
coveted  award. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
congratulating  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  these  newspapers,  Mr.  Wallace  Car- 
roll, as  well  as  the  staffs  of  both  papers. 


^  The  British  Government  share  of  the 
$408  million  would  be  over  $360  million.  In 
contract,  GE  will  Invest  substantially  more 
than  $200  million  of  share  owners'  money 


in  the  CF-6  engine  development.  GK.  of 
course,  Is  benefiting  from  the  military  TTOT 
engine  development  from  which  the  CF-6  U 
derived  in  part. 

Pratt  and  Whitney  has  substantially  de- 
veloped the  JT-9D  on  their  own  funds  be- 
vond  the  point  of  government  developmMit 
support  as  an  original  entry  in  the  0-eA 
engine  competition. 
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who  are  listed  below,  for  their  part  In 
this  excellent  achievement. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles  chron- 
icling the  receipt  of  this  high  prize : 
I  Prom  the  Winston- Salem  Journal. 
May  4.    19711 

JOtmNAL-SENTINEL     PAPEBS     WIN     PTTLITZEB 

PtTBLic  Sehvics  Prize 

The  highest  honor  of  the  newspaper  world, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service,  has  been 
,ron  by  the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

President  WUllam  J.  McGlU  of  Columbia 
University  announced  the  award  m  New  Tork 
yesterday  together  with  the  other  PuUtzer 
Prizes  for  1971. 

The  Winston-Salem  newspapers  received 
the  prize  In  recognition  of  their  efforts 
throughout  1970  to  make  readers  aware  of 
the  threats  to  their  environment  and  to  en- 
courage efforts  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
natural  resources  of  Northwest  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  entire  state. 

The  prize  Is  a  gold  medal  and  a  citation 
that  says:  "For  a  distinguished  example  of 
meritorious  public  service  by  a  newspaper 
through  the  use  of  Its  JournaUstlc  resourcee 
which  may  Include  editorials,  cartoons  and 
photographs  as  well  as  reporting." 

Seventy-eight  newspapers.  Including  many 
of  the  largest  In  the  nation,  competed  for 
the  public  service  prize. 

The  Journal  and  Sentinel  entry  was  pre- 
pared by  J.  Patrick  Kelly,  executive  news 
editor.  It  was  Identical  with  the  entry  that 
won  the  cc«nmunity  service  award  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  In  January. 

Prom  the  hundreds  of  news  stories,  feature 
articles,  editorials  and  photographs  on  the 
environment  that  appeared  In  1970.  Kelly 
selected  a  representative  sample.  The  mate- 
rial was  divided  Into  two  parts: 

1.  The  two  papers'  successful  campaign 
against  a  strlp-mlnlng  project  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Northwest  North  Carolina  and  South- 
west Virginia. 

2.  News  coverage  and  editorial  comment  on 
other  environmental  problems  ranging  from 
stream  pollution  in  Forsyth  County  to  the 
proposed  commercial  development  of  Bald 
Head  Island. 

The  first  news  report  exposing  the  pro- 
posed strip-mining  project  was  written  by 
Arlene  Edwards.  It  was  followed  up  by  her 
and  reporters  Joe  Goodman,  Jesse  Polndexter 
and  Joe  Doster  and  State  Editor  Jack 
Trawlck.  Their  reports  were  illustrated  with 
photographs  by  Trawlck  and  Goodman 

Editorials  warning  the  people  of  the  moun- 
tain counties  against  the  prospective  destruc- 
tion of  the  area's  natural  deauty  were  written 
by  John  Esllnger,  Hunter  James  and  Fred 
Hobson. 

The  second  part  of  the  entry  containing 
coverage  of  other  environmental  problems 
Included  the  work  of  reporters  Ooodman, 
Doster,  Roy  Thompson.  Chester  Davts.  Di- 
ane MlUlkan,  Wlngate  Lassiter,  Gene  Whit- 
man, Roger  Rollman,  Brad  Rochester.  Alan 
Willis,  Rus  DeVault  and  Otis  Oossman. 

Their  stories  were  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs by  Frank  Jones.  Bill  Ray,  Jim  Keith, 
Howard  Walker,  Cookie  Snyder  and  Allle 
Brown, 

Editorials  In  this  part  of  the  presentation 
were  written  by  Esllnger,  Ralph  Smith, 
James  and  Hobson. 

The  entry  also  Included  letters  from 
readers. 

On  March  6  and  6,  Juries  composed  of 
editors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  met 
In  the  World  Room  of  the  Colvunbla  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism  to  consider  the 
entries  for  the  10  Journalism  awards.  The 
Jury  on  the  public  service  prize  reduced  the 
78  entries  to  five  and  submitted  these  five, 
with  Its  recommendations,  to  the  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Pulltaer  Prl«8. 


The  board,  made  up  of  12  prominent  edi- 
tors, met  In  the  World  Boom  on  April  8  to 
receive  all  the  Juries'  recommendations  and 
vote  on  the  prizes  In  Journalism,  literature 
and   music. 

It  Is  a  rule  of  the  board  that  any  mem- 
ber who  is  connected  with  any  news  or- 
ganization that  has  been  recommended  for 
a  prize  must  leave  the  room  when  the  en- 
tries for  that  prize  are  considered. 

Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel,  Is  a  member  of 
the  board.  He  accordingly  left  the  room  at 
the  beginning  of  the  board's  proceedings 
when  the  public  service  prize  came  up  for 
consideration. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  called  back 
Into  the  room  and  the  board's  secretary. 
Prof.  John  Hohenberg  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  faculty,  dictated  the  following 
entry  in  the  minutes: 

"The  board  voted  to  give  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  public  service  to  the  Wlnston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  The  vote  was  unan- 
imous." 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  which  administers  the 
Ptilitzer  Prizes,  met  and  ratified  the  board's 
decisions. 

During  the  afternoon,  Carroll  and  Donald 
J.  Chlpman,  president  and  general  manager, 
visited  all  departments  of  the  newspapers 
to  announce  news  of  the  award.  And  In  a 
message  to  the  newspapers'  384  full-time 
employees,  they  said: 

"We  send  our  thanks  and  congratulations 
to  every  employe,  for  every  one  had  a  part 
In  putting  out  the  newspapers  that  won 
this  national  recognition. 

"And  we  are  happy  and  proud  that  all 
of  you.  working  together,  were  able  to  bring 
this  honor  to  Wlnston-Salem  and  North- 
west North  Can^lna." 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  have  been  awarded 
since  1917.  They  were  set  up  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Joseph  PuUtzer.  publisher  of  the 
New  Tork  World  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, who  left  $2,000,000  to  Columbia  to  fi- 
nance the  prizes  and  establish  a  school  of 
Journalism. 

The  only  other  time  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  public  service  has  oome  to  North  Caro- 
lina was  In  1953  when  the  Tabor  City  Trib- 
une and  Whltevllle  News-Reporter  were  dted 
for  their  campaign  against  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan. 

Journal,  Sentinil  Win  Pm.rrzxB — Conohatu- 
LATioNs    Pour   In — Newspaper    Congrato- 

1.ATED 

Gov.  Bob  Scott  congratulated  the  Jour- 
nal and  Sentinel  today  on  winning  the  1971 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service. 

The  papers  won  the  nation's  top  Journal- 
istic award  for  making  readers  aware  of  the 
threats  to  their  environment  and  encour- 
aging efforts  to  preserve  and  restore  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Northwest  North  Carolina 
and  the  entire  state. 

The  work  throughout  1970  Included  ex- 
tensive coverage  of  the  Issues  of  strip-min- 
ing, stream  pollution  and  other  threats  to 
the  environment.  It  covered  the  campaign  to 
preserve  Bald  Head  Island,  In  which  the 
governor  has  been  particularly  interested. 

Soott  led  a  long  list  of  public  officials  and 
newspaper  executives  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  whose  congratulatory  calls  and 
telegrams  poured  Into  the  newspaper  offlcee 
today  and  yesterday. 

His  communication  to  Wallace  Carroll, 
editor   and   publisher   of   the   papers,   said: 

"Dear  Wallace, 

"Congratulations  to  you  and  the  staff  of 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  on  winning  the 
1971  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service. 

"I  am  very  proud  of  you. 

"Your  efforts  to  preserve  a  good  environ- 
ment not  only  brought  Journalistic  honor 


to  North  Carolina  but  wiU  help  assure  a 
better  state  for  generations  yet  to  oome. 

"The  Journal  and  Sentinel  has  a  tradition 
of  good  newspapering. 

"The  Pulitzer  Prize  proclaims  It  to  the 
nation." 

Carroll  said  there  was  no  one  particular 
thing  which  started  the  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel newspapers  on  their  course  to  make 
good  environment  a  major  goal. 

"It  came  partly  from  spontaneous  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  the  belief 
of  the  editors  of  the  paper  that  this  was 
one  of  the  biggest  Issues  of  the  day. 

"ifDtlTORIOtJS  PUBLIC  SERVICX" 

"We're  continuing  to  give  very  high  pri- 
ority to  environmental  news — stream  pollu- 
tion, depletion  of  natural  resources  and  the 
eradication  of  Junkyards  and  other  eye- 
sores." 

President  WUllam  J.  McGUl  of  Columbia 
University  announced  the  award  In  New 
York  yesterday,  together  with  other  PuUtzer 
Prizes  for  the  year. 

The  prize  is  a  gold  medal  and  a  citation 
that  says:  "For  a  dlstlnglushed  example  of 
meritorious  public  service  by  a  npwspaper 
through  the  xise  of  Its  Journalistic  resotirces 
which  may  Include  editorials,  cartoons  and 
photographs  as  weU  as  reporting." 

Seventy-eight  newspapers,  including  many 
of  the  largest  In  the  nation,  competed  for 
the  pubUc  service  prize. 

The  Journal  and  Sentinel  entry  was  pre- 
pared by  J.  Patrick  Kelly,  executive  news 
editor.  It  was  Identical  with  the  entry  that 
won  the  community  service  award  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  In  Janu- 
ary. 

From  the  hundreds  of  news  stories,  feature 
articles,  editorials  and  photographs  on  the 
environment  that  appeared  in  1970.  KeUy 
selected  a  representative  sample.  The  ma- 
terial was  divided  Into  two  parts : 

1.  The  two  papers'  successful  campaign 
against  a  strip-mining  project  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Northwest  North  Carolina  and 
Southwest  Virginia. 

a.  News  coverage  and  editorial  comment  on 
other  environmental  problems  ranging  from 
stream  pollution  in  Forsyth  County  to  the 
proposed  commercial  development  of  Bald 
Head  Island. 

The  first  news  report  exposing  the  pro- 
posed strip-mining  project  was  written  by 
Arlene  Edwards.  It  was  foUowed  up  by  her 
and  reporters  Joe  Goodman.  Jesse  Polndexter 
and  Joe  Doster  and  State  Editor  Jack  Tra- 
wlck. Their  reports  were  Illustrated  with 
photographs  by  Trawlck  and  Ooodman. 

Editorials  warning  the  people  of  the  moun- 
tain county  against  the  prospective  destruc- 
tion of  the  area's  natural  beauty  were  writ- 
ten by  John  EsUnger,  Hunter  James  and 
Fred  Hobson. 

The  second  part  of  the  entry  containing 
coverage  of  other  environmental  problems 
Included  the  wcwk  of  reporters  Goodman, 
Doster,  Roy  Thompson,  Chester  Davis.  Diane 
MlUlkan,  Wlngate  Lassiter.  Gene  Whitman. 
Roger  Rollman,  Brad  Rochester,  Alan  WUlls. 
Rubs  DeVault  and  Otis  Oossman. 

Their  stories  were  lUustrated  with  photo- 
graphs by  Frank  Jones,  Bill  Bay,  Jim  Keith, 
Howard  Walker,  Cookie  Snyder  and  Allle 
Brown. 

Editorials  In  this  pert  of  the  presentation 
were  written  by  Esllnger,  Ralph  Smith, 
James  and  Hobson. 

The  entry  also  Included  letters  from  read- 
ers. 

On  March  6  and  6,  Juries  composed  of  edi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  In  the 
World  Boom  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  to  consider  the  entries 
for  the  10  Journalism  awards.  The  entry  on 
the  pubUc  service  prize  reduced  the  78  en- 
tries to  five  and  submitted  these  five,  with  Its 
recommendations,  to  the  Advisory  Board  on 
the  PuUtlzer  Prizes. 
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tors,  met  In  the  World  Boom  on  April  \  to 
receive  all  the  Juries'  reconimendatlons  and 
vote  on  the  prizes  In  Journalism,  literal  ure 
and  music. 

It  is  a  rale  of  the  board  that  any  member 
who  Is  connected  with  any  news  organization 
that  has  been  recommended  for  a  prize  n  lust 
leave  the  room  when  the  entries  for  the 
prize  are  considered. 

Wallace  Carroll  is  a  member  of  the  board. 
He  accordingly  left  the  room  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bO€uxl's  proceedings  when  the 
public  service  prize  came  up  for  consider- 
ation. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  called  tack 
Into  the  room  and  the  bocu'd's  secreljary, 
Prof.  John  Hoheberg  of  the  Columbia  jour- 
nalism faculty,  dictated  the  following  e*itry 
In  the  minutes:  J 

"The  board  voted  to  give  the  Pulitzer  Ivlze 
for  public  service  to  the  Winston -Ssflem 
Joiimal  and  Sentinel.  The  vote  was  unani- 
mous." 

Yesterday  afternoon,  the  trustees  of  ICo- 
lumbia  University,  which  administers  the 
Pulitzer  prizes,  met  and  ratified  the  board's 
decisions. 

During  the  afternoon.  Carroll  and  Doiald 
J.  Chlpman,  president  and  general  manager, 
visited  all  departments  of  the  newspapers 
to  announce  news  of  the  award.  And  ki  a 
message  to  the  newspapers'  384  full-time  em- 
ployees, they  said : 

"We  send  our  thanks  and  congratulations 
to  every  employe  for  every  one  had  a  bart 
In  putting  out  the  newspapers  that  won 
this  national  recognition. 

"And  we  are  happy  smd  proud  that  all  of 
you,  working  together,  were  able  to  bilng 
this  honor  to  Wlnston-Salem  and  Nofth- 
west  North  Carolina." 


MIZEIX'S    MESSAGE 

of    Congress    commended 


the 


Members 
newspapers. 

Fifth  District  Congressman  Wllmer  M^ell 
said; 

"I  want  to  extend  to  you  and  all  *>ur 
staff  my  slncerest  and  most  enthuslsstic 
personal  congratvilatlons  for  this  outstand- 
ing achievement. 

"This  coveted  award  is  evidence  of  jjour 
excellence,  not  only  in  news  reporting,  |but 
in  community  service  as  well. 

"On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the  lifth 
Congressional  District,  I  say  "well  done.'  We 
are  all  very  proud  of  you." 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  whip  Is 
carrying  on  a  fight  against  strip-mining, 
said; 

"Heartiest  congratulations  to  Winsten- 
Salem  newspapers  for  their  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  series  against  strip-mining. 

"As  sponsor  of  federal  legislation  to  ban 
strip-mining  of  coal,  I  applaud  your  coufag- 
eous  fight  against  those  large  companies!  at- 
tempting to  develop  for  private  profit  a^eas 
which  Injure  the  environment  through  ]  di- 
lution of  our  streams  and  devastation  of 
our  soil. 

"Every  Industry  and  every  indlvKlual 
should  be  held  accountable  for  envli  on- 
mental  costs  of  strip-mining,  which  shculd 
not  be  passed  on  to  be  shouldered  by  future 
generations." 

From  the  newspaper,  academic  and  b'lsl- 
ness  world,  the  congratulatory  messages  in- 
cluded : 

John  E.  Leard.  executive  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch  and  News-Leader: 
"I  think  that's  wonderful,  and  my  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  all  your  staff." 

Marjorle  Hunter,  former  Journal  and  qen- 
tinel  state  news  reporter  now  with  the  W(|8h- 
Ington  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Titles: 
"My  deepest  congratulations — and  congtat- 
ulatlons  from  all  the  friends  of  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  in  Washington." 

J.  D.  Alexander,  former  copy  editor  on  the 
Journal  now  with  the  Washington  Pist: 
"Congratulations!   That's   great!" 


A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times:  "Congratulations!  We  are 
all  happy  for  you." 

Max  Prankel,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
reau, New  York  Times:    "Hooray!  Hooray!" 

David  Cooper,  former  capital  correspondent 
for  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  now  state  capi- 
tal bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Russell  Brantley,  assistant  to  the  president. 
Wake  Forest  University. 

Kerry  Slpe  of  the  News  and  Observer. 
Raleigh,  a  former  Journal  and  Sentinel  staff 
member. 

Ed  Shanahan  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
another  former  staff  member. 

Norman  Chernlss,  Press  Enterprise,  River- 
side, Calif. 

Miss    Alice   Gray   of   Wlnston-Salem. 

Price  Day,  editor-in-chief.  Baltimore  Sun. 

James  Rankin,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Howard  Simons,  assistant  managing  editor, 
the  Washington  Post. 

Jim  Ellis,  public  relations  director  of 
Hanes  Corp. 

Bill  Woestendiek,  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun. 

Perry  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News. 

C.  A.  (Pete  McKnight,  editor  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer. 

The  Wlnston-Salem  Board  of  Aldermen 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  last  night 
congratulating  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  for 
what  Mayor  Pro  Tem  Carl  Russell  said  wm 
"an  outstanding  accomplishment  that  we  are 
all  very  proud  of." 

New  York  AP. — The  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C. 
Journal  and  Sentinel  won  the  1971  Pulitzer 
prize  for  meritorious  public  service  Monday, 
for  Its  coverage  of  environmental  problems. 

S4TH    TKAB 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  have  been  awarded 
since  1917.  They  were  set  up  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  World  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
who  left  $2,000,000  to  Columbia  to  finance 
the  prizes  and  establish  a  school  of  jour- 
nalism. 

Here  are  the  winners  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  public  service  for  the  past  20  years: 

1950 — Chicago  Dally  News;  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch 

1951 — Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Brooklyn 
Eagle 

1952 — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

1953 — WhltevUle  (N.C.)  News  Reporter; 
Tabor  City  (N.C.)  Tribune. 

1954— Newsday,  Garden  City.  N.Y. 

1955— Coliunbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Sunday 
Ledger-Enquirer 

1956 — WataonviUe  (Calif.)  Register-Paja- 
ronlan 

1957 — Chicago  Daily  News 

1968 — Arkansas  Gazette.  Uttle  Rock 

1959 — Utlca  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Utlca  Dally  Press 

1960 — Los  Angeles  Times 

1961 — Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times 

1962 — Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald 

1963 — Chicago  Dally  News 

1964 — St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

1965 — The  Hutchinson    (ECans.)    News 

1966 — Boston  Globe 

1967 — The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 

1968 — The  Riverside  (CaUf.)  Press-Enter- 
prise 

1969 — The  Los  Angeles  Times 

1970 — Newsday   (Long  Island.  N.Y.) 

The   PuLrrzEH   Prize    for    Public    Service — 
Highest  Honor  is  Journalism — Awarded 
TO  THE  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin 
Crry  Sentinel  for  Coverage  of  Environ- 
mental Problems,  bt  Ottr  109  News  and 
Editorial  Staff  Members 
Harry  Abemathy,  Tom  Beavers,  Sid  Bost, 
Allle  Brown,  Emily  Bruce.  Carlton  Byrd.  Nady 
Cates.   Janice  Childress,   Velma   Jean   Clary, 
Frank  Clifford,  Bill  Connelly.  James  Cook, 


Julia  Courts.  Perry  Craven.  Dick  Creed. 
Chester  Davis,  Joan  Dawson,  Larry  Dendy! 
Russ  DeVault,  Tom  DlUon. 

Walter  Dorsett,  Joe  Doster,  Sharyn  Dowd 
David  DuBulsson,  Bill  East,  Rick  Edmondsl 
Arlene  Edwards,  Charles  Elklns,  John  Es- 
Unger,  Catharine  Faasett,  David  Fishel,  Fred 
Plagel,  Chris  Prlendenberg,  Ed  Friedenberg, 
Mary  Garber,  Janice  Gaston^  Gall  Gentry, 
BiU  Gllkeson,  Fletcher  Good,  Joe  Goodman', 
Otis  Gossman,  Jim  Gray,  Bob  Hampton. 

George  Henne,  Fred  Hobson,  Harry  Hon- 
dros.  Hunter  James,  Scherer  James,  Nell 
Johnson,  Prank  Jones,  Ronald  Jordan,  Jim 
Keith,  Pat  Kelly.  Gary  Knox,  Wlngate  Las- 
siter,  Jim  Laughrun,  Linda  Lee,  Parker  Mad- 
drey,  F^ank  McDonald,  Georgia  Melville, 
Robert  Miller,  Diane  Millikan,  Betty  Mor- 
rison, Charles  Newman,  Robert  Noell,  Peter 
Nora  11. 

Randy  Norton.  Beverly  Norwood,  Jackie 
Owen,  Marie  Paull,  Jesse  Polndexter,  Eliza- 
beth Prince,  tArry  Queen,  Bill  Bay.  David 
Roberts.  Brad  Rochester,  P.  M.  Rogers,  Mari- 
lyn Rollins,  Ray  Rollins,  Roger  Rollman,  An- 
nie Lee  Singletary,  Kerry  Slpe,  Jim  Shertzer. 
Ben  Smith,  Bill  Smith.  James  Smith.  Ralph 
Smith. 

Cookie  Snyder,  Frank  Spencer,  Elizabeth 
Sparks.  Jim  Stanley,  BUI  Stracener.  Vlrtle 
Stroup.  Paul  Taylor,  Lll  Thompson,  Roy 
Thompson,  Carr  Tlmberlake,  Jack  Trawlck, 
William  Tucker,  Howard  Walker,  Dot  White- 
heart,  Gene  Whitman,  Judy  Wicker,  Bill  Wil- 
liams, Lynn  Williams,  Alan  Willis.  Mike 
Willis,  Jon  Wltherspoon,  Beverly  Wolter. 

And  by  the  372  men  and  women  In  our 
Production.  Advertising,  Circulation,  Busi- 
ness and  Personnel  Departments  who  helped 
publish  and  distribute  the  Journal  and  Sent- 
inel in  1970. 

the  entrt 

Representing  a  year's  work  by  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  won  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  ...  be- 
cause Winston-Salem's  newspapers: 

Kept  a  strip-mining  operation  out  of  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  Northwest  North 
Carolina  and  Southwest  Virginia; 

Hammered  at  stream  pollution  In  Wln- 
ston-Salem and  other  areas; 

Spvured  the  statewide  campaign  to  save 
Bald  Head  Island; 

Exposed  environmental  problems  all 
through  the  year — from  dirty  air  to  fish  kills 
to  noise. 

The  prize-winning  entry  shows  that  the 
first  news  report  on  the  proposed  strip-min- 
ing operation  In  Wilkes,  Surry,  Alleghany, 
Ashe,  Carroll  and  Grayson  counties  was  de- 
veloped and  written  by  Arlene  Edwards,  and 
published  In  the  Journal. 

She  followed  this  up  with  other  reports 
as  the  mining  company  sought  options  on 
land,  and  Journal  and  Sentinel  editorial 
writers  like  John  Esllnger,  Hunter  James  and 
Fred  HolJson  campaigned  against  the  scalp- 
ing of  North  Carolina's  mountains. 

Veteran  reporters  like  Joe  Goodman,  Jesse 
Polndexter  and  Joe  Doster  and  State  Editor 
Jack  Trawlck  explored  all  facets  of  the  strip- 
mining  story,  and  photos  by  Trawlck  and 
Goodman  added  Impact. 

As  the  Pulitzer  entry  shows,  their  campaign 
was  successful.  The  mining  company  left  the 
field.  An  environmental  disaster  had  been 
prevented. 

Throughout  1970,  the  entry  shows.  Journal 
and  Sentinel  reporters  covered  and  the  edi- 
torial pages  attacked  environmental  prob- 
lems— many  of  them  here  at  home,  some  as 
far  away  as  Bald  Head  Island. 

The  editorials  were  written  by  Ralph 
Smith,  Esllnger,  James  and  HolMon.  The  news 
coverage  came  from  such  reporters  as  Good- 
man, Roy  Thompson,  Chester  I>avl8,  Diane 
Millikan,  Doster,  Wlngate  Lassiter,  Gene 
Whitman,  Roger  Rollman,  Brad  Rochester, 
Alan  Willis,  Russ  DeVault  and  Otis  Gossman. 
Illustrating  the  problems  were  pictiires  by 
Bill  Ray,  Prank  Jones,  Jim  Keith.  Howard 
Walker,  Cookie  Snyder  and  Allle  Brown. 
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And  their  readers  contributed.  The  entry 
included  letters  to  the  editor  from  those  con- 
cerned about  what  Is  happening  to  their 
world. 

Well   Done,   Journal-Sentinel 
The  great  honor  that  came  this  week  to 
our  neighbors  and  colleagues  at  the  Wln- 
ston-Salem  Journal-Sentinel   newspapers   is 
one  m  which  friendly  rivals  may  also  take 

prtde.  „ 

That  honor,  of  course,  is  the  1971  Pu- 
litzer Prize  for  meritorious  public  service — 
the  most  coveted  award  that  an  American 
newspaper  can  win. 

The  Winston-Salem  papers  won  their  prize 
for  a  year-long  crusade,  embracing  both  news 
and  editorial  comment,  against  depredations 
to  the  environment  In  North  Carolina.  Their 
particular  focus  was  on  a  campaign  to  warn 
the  mountain  counties  of  Northwestern 
North  Carolina  of  the  consequences  of  strip- 
mining. 

In  December,  1969,  a  visitor  from  that  part 
of  the  state  confided  to  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  that  a  big  strip-mining 
outfit,  the  GlblJSlte  Corporation  of  America, 
was  taking  out  mining  leases  on  thousands 
of  acres.  Since  North  Carolina  Imposes  no  real 
restrictions  on  strip-mining,  the  prospect  was 
for  what  the  Journal  called  "a  Sahara  In  our 
midst."  The  two  papers  employing  many  of 
their  talented  staff,  took  full  advantage  of 
the  tip.  After  some  months,  the  would-be 
ravagers  of  the  mountains  backed  off. 

The  Issue,  as  presented.  Is  at  once  uni- 
versal, simple  and  endlessly  complex:  What 
price  material  progress?  "The  real  dilemma," 
said  the  Journal  editorially,  "Is  ours,  and  It 
it  time  we  began  deciding  whether  we  want 
to  push  material  progress  up  to  the  point 
where  It  requires  a  face  mask  for  its  enjoy- 
ment." 

The  Pulitzer  Jurors  noted  that  the  two 
papers  had  not  faltered  or  equivocated  in 
their  challenge,  even  when  that  meant  chal- 
lenging powerful  and  resourceful  economic 
Interests.  So  the  Wlnston-Salem  newspapers 
have  well  practiced  the  admirable  creed  re- 
cently offered  by  John  S.  Knight,  editorial 
chairman  of  the  Knight  newspapers: 

"An  editor,"  Mr.  Knight  said,  "who  must 
or  should  take  vigorous  editorial  positions 
on  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  is  not  meant 
to  be  loved.  If  he  seeks  affection  and  popu- 
larity, he  should  be  in  public  relations. 
Newspapermen  who  formulate  policy  must 
base  their  conclusions  on  the  facts  at  hand. 
The  imvarnished  truth  is  frequently  un- 
pleasant reading,  since  It  often  differs  from 
the  reader's  preconceived  notions  of  what 
the  truth  should  be." 

The  Journal  and  Sentinel  gave  the  "un- 
varnished truth"  about  the  dangers  of  strip- 
mining  In  particular  and  predatory  "prog- 
ress" In  general.  Our  congratultlons,  and  our 
thanks,  as  citizens  ol  North  Carolina,  for  a 
Job  well  done. 


letter  to  the  Evening  Star,  which  ap- 
peared on  May  7.  1971,  makes  a  valid 
point  wiiich  many  of  us  may  well  have 
overlooked: 

Beautiful  World 

Sir.  Everyone  hates  war,  disease,  fire, 
fioods  and  tooth  decay. 

Let's  do  away  with  the  mUltary  because 
we  hate  war.  Let's  do  away  with  doctors  and 
hospitals  becau&e  we  hate  disease.  Let's  do 
away  with  the  fire  department  because  we 
hate  fires.  Let's  do  away  with  rescue  teams 
because  we  bate  floods.  Let's  do  away  with 
dentists  because  we  hate  tooth  decay.  And 
last  but  not  least,  let's  do  away  with  mental 
health  doctors  and  hospitals  because  we  bate 
mental  disease. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  beautiful  world  if  we 
could  do  all  of  these  things ! 

Barbara  W.  Patne. 


BEAUTIFUL  WORLD? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
Members  of  this  body.  I,  too.  am  sensi- 
tive to  the  mood  of  the  people.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  habit  to  peruse  the  "Letters 
to  the  Editor"  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. 

Recently  I  came  across  one  such  letter 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

In  1946  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock  published, 
with  Helen  Taussig,  the  results  of  the 
first  clinical  experience  of  the  surgical 
joining  of  the  subclavian  artery  to  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  treating  "blue 
babies,"  the  first  attack  on  an  intrinsic 
heart  defect.  Later  superseded  in  older 
children  by  a  complete  correction  of  the 
defect,  it  is  still  used  in  treating  babies. 


which.  I  believe,  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Barbara  W.  Payne  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  in  her     man  who  loses  his  Job  in  the  United 


IMPORTS  AND  OUR  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  on  this  floor  I  have  warned  of 
the  dangers  to  the  U.S.  economy  and 
American  employment  brought  upon 
us  by  throwing  open  our  markets  to  low- 
cost  imports  made  with  cheap  foreign 
labor.  For  years  it  has  been  apparent 
that  while  we  in  this  country  lower  the 
tariff  barriers  to  Imports,  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  they  reciprocate  at  all,  make  an 
end  run  by  setting  up  new  obstacles  to  the 
import  of  American  products.  What  good 
does  it  do  if  foreign  tariffs  are  lowered 
if  at  the  same  time  these  nations  in- 
stitute quotas,  controls,  taxes,  and  other 
restrictions  to  Importation  of  American 
goods? 

Shut  out  of  foreign  markets  in  many 
places  the  United  States  even  has  been 
losing — at  a  frighting  rate — its  own  do- 
mestic markets  to  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. One  of  the  most  aggressive  of  for- 
eign nations  boring  in  on  the  American 
market  is  Japan.  Japan  was  raised  from 
the  ashes  of  World  War  n  with  Ameri- 
can aid  of  all  sorts.  No  one  resents 
Japan's  great  progress  on  the  road  back 
to  economic  prosperity.  But  we  do  not 
want  that  progress  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  worker — the 


States  because  of  Japan's  deliberate  cam- 
paign with  Japanese  Government  help,  to 
move  in  on  the  American  market. 

Yes,  the  quality  of  Japanese  products 
has  improved  greatly  in  recent  years.  Far 
from  their  old  reputation  for  shoddiness, 
the  Japanese  now  are  turning  out  prod- 
ucts accepted  for  their  quality  as  well  as 
their  low  price.  The  American  consumer 
hkes  many  of  them— Uttle  TV  sets  ra- 
dios, tape  recorders  and  even  more 
recently,  little  automobiles.  But  let's  stop 
and  think  a  moment.  These  products  are 
harming  beyond  recognition  many  Amer- 
ican industries.  If  American  industry  is 
driven  to  the  wall  and  its  workers  driven 
off  their  jobii,  who  will  be  left  to  be  a 
consumer  among  us  who  will  be  able  to 
buy  these  low-cost  foreign  products? 

What  disturbs  American  businessmen, 
feeling  the  pinch  of  tliis  competition,  is 
not  Just  the  impact  of  Japan's  low-cost 
products,  but  the  fact  that  in  interna- 
tional trade  Japan  Just  does  not  stick  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  As  many  indus- 
trialists contend,  the  Japanese  dump  not 
only  TV  sets  but  also  steel,  textiles,  flat 
glass  and  radio  timers  on  the  UJ3. 
market.  Check  the  price  of  a  Japanese 
TV  set  on  the  Japanese  home  mar- 
ket and  you  will  find  that  the  very  same 
set  is  higher  in  price  there  than  it  is  when 
exported  to  America.  That,  gentlemen,  is 
dumping.  And  that  is  what  Japan  has 
been  doing. 

Time  magazine,  in  its  May  10,  1971, 
issue  points  this  out.  The  cover  story  of 
this  issue  goes  on  to  outline  how  Ameri- 
can businessmen  also  are  burning  under 
the  collar  over  the  special  help  their  Jap- 
anese rivals  get  from  the  Tokyo  govern- 
ment: approval  for  cartels  formed  to  win 
big  foreign  orders,  extensive  government- 
financed  studies  of  which  overseas  mar- 
kets might  be  etisiest  to  crack,  low  inter- 
est loans  to  exporters  from  the  govern- 
ment-dominated banking  system,  and 
the  lowest  corporate  taxes  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

Yet,  with  all  this  planned  penetration 
of  world  markets  and  the  American  in 
particular — for  fully  30  percent  of  all 
Japan's  exports  go  to  the  U.S. — Japan 
has  slammed  the  doors  of  its  domestic 
economy  to  many  types  of  foreign  goods 
and  most  foreign  capital  investment. 
Supposedly  this  situation  is  changing, 
and  the  number  of  quotas  and  other 
barriers  to  imports  has  been  reduced 
since  1969.  But  this  reduction  of  quotas 
is  not  moving  fast  enough,  and  never 
should  have  existed  in  the  first  place. 
Much  harm  already  has  been  done. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  its 
April  26,  1971,  issue,  also  reports  on 
Japan  and  its  intensive  drive  to  try  to 
replace  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
top  industrial  power.  Well,  I  suppose  we 
can't  decry  ambition  and  the  will  to  get 
ahead.  But  we  are  Justified  in  complain- 
ing if  the  competition  is  not  fair  and 
square.  The  average  cash  wage  in  in- 
dustry in  Japan,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  says,  is  $206  a  month.  That  level 
would  not  even  meet  the  minimum  wage 
rate  our  Government  enforces  in  this 
country.  The  average  Japanese  Indus- 
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trial  worker  toils  at  a  wage  rate  ttiat 
would  be  illegal  in  the  United  Staltes. 
Compare  this  Japanese  rate  to  what  the 
average  unionized  worker  in  Ameriican 
industry  is  paid. 

At  present,  Japan's  economy  is  ex- 
panding at  a  rate  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  either  the  United  States  or  the  So»riet 
Union,  the  No.  2  industrial  p^er 
of  the  world.  Japan's  population  is  about 
half  that  of  the  United  States  and  about 
a  third  that  of  the  Soviets.  Obviously, 
all  its  production  cannot  be  absorbed  in 
the  home  market  when  workers  receive 
the  low  wages  that  they  do.  So  the  i ex- 
port trade  Is  pushed,  and  particularly  to 
the  United  States.  There  are  a  cotiple 
hitches  in  Japans  plan  to  become 
No.  1  in  industry.  For  one  thing,  Japan 
is  running  out  of  labor.  Also,  the  country 
Is  poor  in  resources.  So  far.  it  has  been 
able  to  overwMne  its  shortage  of  natliral 
resources  by  scattering  its  ships  around 
the  earth  to  bring  home  the  raw  pa- 
terials  for  industry.  With  its  concentra- 
tion on  manufacturing  and  exporting 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  investment  in 
housing,  roads  and  pollution  control. 
Japan's  industrial  pollution  is  said  to 
be  perhaps  the  world's  worst. 

Mavbe  the  Japanese  people  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  it's  worth 
all  the  effort.  Although  hlstorlcaUy  doc- 
Ue  the  Japanese  working  force  conctiv- 
ably  could  start  asking  for  more  of  ithe 
benefits  of  Its  industry  itself— particu- 
larly when  it  learns  that  Japanese  tele- 
vision sets  are  sold  for  lower  prlcel  in 
the  United  States  than  at  home  in  Ja<)an. 

Since  it  is  short  on  raw  materials, 
Japan  is  a  big  and  growing  consiitaer 
of  American  coal  and  lumber,  but  in 
each  of  the  past  3  years— and  I  am  q<iot- 
Ing  Time  magazine  here— its  sale^  to 
the  United  States  have  exceeded  its  bur- 
chases  by  more  than  $1  billion.  The  Artier- 
ican  shoe,  textile,  electronics  and  other 
industries  have  not  only  lost  sales  land 
profits  to  the  Japanese  but  jobs  as  veil. 

Just  as  Japanese  labor  toils  for  wages 
that  would  be  illegal  in  the  United  Stites, 
so  Japanese  industry  enters  Into  com- 
bines, councils  and  agreements  to  divide 
up  markets  that  certainly  would  no^  be 
permitted  here.  The  big  prewar  cartels 
of  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi  and  Sumitomo  Vere 
broken  up  under  the  United  States  oc- 
cupation of  Japan  and  supposedly  Uave 
come  together  again  only  loosely.  How- 
ever, presidents  of  the  various  compajiies 
forming  these  combines  meet  reguljarly 
Euid  plan  their  common  strategy.  Th0  big 
borrowers  from  the  Fuji  Bank  ha^e  a 
councU  which  includes  the  heads  of  Elec- 
trical machinery,  automobile,  and  tteel 
companies.  The  clubs,  as  Time  so  aptly 
puts  it,  divide  up  markets  like  so  much 
sukiyaki.  Communist  China  announced 
recently  it  would  not  trade  with  qom- 
panies  doing  business  with  South  K^rea 
or  Taiwan.  The  Japanese  clubs  meti  the 
situation  very  handily.  Mitsui  and  Mit- 
subishi decided  they  would  concenljrate 
on  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  v^hile 
Sumitomo  took  China. 

As  an  example  of  its  economic  nation- 
alism. Japan's  shipping  companies  regu- 
larly swap  technological  ideas.  By  help- 
ing each  other  Improve  technology  and 
service  they  are  able  to  overwhelm  for- 


eign competitors.  Such  practices,  of 
course,  raise  the  question  of  whether  a 
monopoly  in  the  long  run  can  lead  to 
more  progress  than  competition.  How- 
ever, the  Japanese  do  have  competition — 
that  is,  from  other  nations.  Within  their 
own  nation,  cooperation  between  com- 
panies seemingly  has  replaced  to  a  large 
extent  competition.  That's  why  we  can 
call  it  economic  nationalism — which 
Japan  is  pursuing  to  the  utmost.  And  the 
way  it  proceeds  is  by  a  closed-door  policy 
at  home  and  invasion  of  markets  abroad. 

Nowhere  in  the  non-Communist  world 
do  business  and  government  coexist  so 
closely.  Japan's  Prime  Minister  Sato  even 
heads  the  Trade  Conference,  which  sets 
national  export  goals  and  coordinates 
business  efforts  to  achieve  them. 

It  is  time  that  our  people  and  our  Gov- 
ernment became  alerted  to  Japan's  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  which  in  its  way  is 
just  as  dangerous  to  our  security  as  the 
military  attack  was  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  my 
remarks  made  at  a  maritime  meeting 
last  week: 

Spbxch  Br  John  H.  Dbnt 

Everytime  I  pick  up  a  newspaper  there's 
a  story  on  the  V.  S.  economy.  One  day  It's 
recovering  from  a  slump.  The  very  nest  day 
the  government  Is  placing  10  more  cities  on 
the  list  of  persistent  unemplojrment  areas. 

The  Administration  says  the  economic  In- 
dicators are  up,  and  then  It  issues  some  new 
inflation  alert.  All  the  verbiage  and  all 
the  contradictory  stories  in  the  press  show 
me  that  more  than  ever  we  are  a  nation  that 
at  best,  wants  to  play  the  old  ostrich,  and 
bury  our  collective  beads  in  the  sand  while 
the  economy  crashes  around  us.  Or,  at  worst, 
we  are  a  nation  conscientiously  bent  on 
committing  economic  suicide. 

Those  may  be  harsh  words,  but  It's  no 
longer  easy  for  me  to  be  conciliatory  about 
the  giveaway  of  this  nation's  riches  at  the 
e^ense  of  pec^le's  Jobs,  people's  income 
and  people's  well-being. 

We  are  a  nation  that  Is  suffering  depres- 
sion-level unemplojrmeut  In  many  areas  of 
the  country.  And  at  the  same  time  we  refuse 
to  halt  the  flow  of  cheap  Imported  goods  Into 
this  country.  We  are  a  nation  of  exporters, 
yet  there  are  those  who  want  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  to  give  up  a  sound  policy 
of  purchasing  at  home,  and  allow  them  to 
purchase  our  assistance  cargoes  abroad. 

We  ue  currently  a  nation  of  haves,  but 
If  those  economic  contradictions  are  not 
Ironed  out — if  they  run  to  their  logical  ex- 
tension— we  soon  will  be  a  nation  of  have- 
nots. 

First  of  all,  the  Imports  situation  Is  one 
that  I  have  been  watching,  mostly  with  sad- 
neas,  (rften  with  anger,  since  1962.  That 
Is  the  year  I  held  hearings  in  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  from 
them,  came  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion 
that  our  policy  was  Just  plainly  fouled  up. 

In  the  nine  years  since,  unfortunately, 
the  picture  has  grown  worse.  In  the  early 
19608  we  exported  35  percent  more  than 
we  Imported.  From  1965  on.  the  balance  of 
trade  gri^h  slid  rapidly  downhill.  In  1968, 
we  had  a  balance  of  trade  that  gave  us  only 
a  626  million  dollar  surplus.  And  the  last 
two  years  have  been  little  better. 

Oh,  yes,  the  overall  value  of  our  exports 
rose  astoundingly.  In  fact  they  nearly  dou 
bled  from  19.6  bUUon  dollars  to  37.3  billion. 
But  accompanying  that  91  percent  rise  was 
a  145  percent  Increase  in  the  value  of  for- 
eign imports.  And  we  ended  the  decade  Just 
about  one  billion  dollars  ahead  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trttde. 

Now  there's  something  interesting  In  that 


stirplus,  something  that  Indicates  to  me  the 
absolute  necessity  of  "tying"  foreign  aid  pur- 
chases to  industries  here  In  the  United  States. 
Those  foreign  aid  purchases  amounted  to 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  and  if  they  hadn't 
been  tied  to  t7.S.  products.  Instead  of  having 
any  surplus  at  all  would  have  oome  out  of 
the  year  with  a  deficit.  And  that  deficit  to  a 
nation  so  blessed  by  nature,  made  so  pro- 
ductive by  its  hard  working  men  and  women, 
could  be  the  straw  'that  breaks  Its  economic 
back. 

Those  are  the  numbers.  And  they  are 
frightening  as  an  abstraction.  But  there  is 
nothing  abstract  about  a  formerly  employed 
man  standing  in  a  welfare  line,  while  dollars 
that  should  be  in  a  weekly  paycheck  with 
his  name  on  It.  flow  overseas.  The  end  prod- 
ucrt  of  all  those  numbers  Is  people.  Out  of 
work,  out  of  money,  out  of  hope  people. 

We  now  have  6  million  people  unemployed 
la  the  United  States.  Three  years  ago  it  was 
three  million.  Tet  we  have  allowed  our  mar- 
kets to  become  glutted  with  products  pro- 
duced overseas  under  sweatshop  conditions. 
And  those  sweatshop  conditions  are,  in  many 
cases,  part  of  the  attempt  to  undersell  the 
U.S.  here  and  abroad,  a  maneuver  which.  If 
successful,  could  undermine  the  economy  of 
the  world. 

Bock  home  we  are  seeing  the  effects  of  the 
maneuver  right  now.  Six  percent  of  the  work 
force  is  out  of  work.  And  no  matter  who  is 
iTiftteing  the  rosy  predlotlons  about  an  eco- 
nomic upturn,  the  fact  remains  that  we  will 
not  really  have  turned  the  corner  on  this 
economic  slimip  until  that  flgiire  Is  substan- 
tially reduced. 

Instead  of  taking  st^s  to  reduce  it,  some 
people  like  the  old  ostrich,  stick  their  heads 
in  the  sands  and  say  that  assistance  goods 
should  not  necessarily  be  purchased  at  home. 

If  the  government  hadn't  spent  9.2  billion 
dollars  for  foreign  assistance  goods  in  the 
U.S. — in  such  industries  as  machinery,  pri- 
mary and  fabricated  metals,  chemicals,  trans- 
portation equipment,  rubber,  petroleimi,  tex- 
tiles and  a  host  of  others — large  niunbers  of 
workers  would  have  been  added  to  the  rolls 
of  the  unemployed. 

In  fact  the  unemployment  level  would  be 
seven  percent  Instead  of  six  percent.  And 
economists  tell  \is  there  is  a  multiplying  ef- 
fect In  unemployment  that  costs  two  Jobs  In 
service  Industries  for  each  one  lost  in  manu- 
facturing. Therefore  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
180  thousand  people  would  have  been  put  out 
of  work  If  foreign  aid  purchases  had  been 
untied  in  1960's. 

Take  the  same  thought  another  way.  In 
1963,  one  and  a  half  mUUon  American  work- 
ers produced  more  than  17  billion  doUan 
worth  of  machinery.  Averaged  out  that  means 
that  each  worker  produced  11,000  dollars 
worth  of  goods  in  that  Industry. 

In  the  1960s,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  piirchased  nearly  2  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  that  machinery  for  assistance 
to  foreign  lands,  a  total  that  equals  the  out- 
put of  16  thousand  American  workers. 

Those  are  16  thousand  Jobs  we  would  not 
have  had,  men  without  work,  if  we  had  un- 
tied foreign  aid  purchases  10  years  ago.  Had 
we  done  that.  Just  in  the  area  of  machinery 
manufacture,  we  would  have  untied  a  high 
percentage  of  Jobs.  And  those  Jobs  would 
not  have  hit  Just  the  blue-collar  workers, 
they  would  have  struck  across  the  board 
room  as  well. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  then,  our  Im- 
ports balance  and  the  untying  of  foreign  aid 
are  inevitably  tied  together.  I'm  not  a  pro- 
tectionist, I'm  Just  a  realist.  And  realisti- 
cally, we  cannot  afford  to  untie  foreign  aid 
purchases.  And  proposals  to  do  It  could  not 
have  come  at  a  worse  time. 

Last  year  we  recorded  a  dip  in  the  nation's 
Oroes  National  Product  for  the  first  time. 
We  actually  lost  ground  In  the  total  value 
of  all  goods  and  services  we  as  a  nation  have 
to  our  credit. 
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If  we  untie  foreign  assistance  purchases, 
we  risk  a  further  reduction  In  the  Gross 
National  Product  of  from  25  to  30  raiUion 
doUars  over  the  next  decade.  A  drop  like 
that  in  a  nation  beset  by  employment  woes 
and  boseiged  by  imported  goods  that  detract 
even  further  from  the  economy,  would  lead 
to  catastrophe. 

I  will  hear  no  arguments  from  those  who 
propose  untying"  foreign  aid  purchases 
about  the  relative  saving  to  the  government. 
That  is  a  false  economy  of  the  worst  sort. 
It  is  that  kind  of  short-range  thinking  that 
leads  manufacturers  to  set  up  shop  in  for- 
eign lands,  then  turn  around  and  demand 
an  unfair  share  of  the  American  wealth. 

It  is  that  kind  of  short-range  thinking 
that  leads  American  shippers  to  chose  the 
foreign-flag  fleets  while  Its  own  American 
Industry  suffers.  It  is  pure  and  simple,  the 
philoeophy  of  the  quick  profit.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  fast  buck. 

And  it  Is  a  pattern  becoming  too  familiar 
in  American  economic  life.  We  can  and  we 
must  bring  realism  back  into  the  picture 
through  law,  through  persuasion  and 
through  pressure. 

Unless  we  do,  I  fear,  our  fiights  of  fancy 
in  concepts  like  untying  foreign  aid  pur- 
chases, and  open  marketing  of  Imports,  will 
be  one  way  fiights  to  national  bankruptcy. 


CONTINUE  WORK  ON  SST 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Stuckey)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  caistruction  of  the  SST 
prototype.  The  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  the  chance  of  being  second 
or  third  in  the  international  competition 
for  improved  air  transport.  The  Russians 
will  be  exhibiting  their  supersonic  trans- 
port at  the  Paris  air  show  next  month. 
Already  there  are  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  use  their  SST  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy  by  selling  around  the 
world  to  other  nations  at  half  price. 

The  French  and  British  will  soon  have 
the  Concorde  in  production  and  Ameri- 
can airlines  are  already  discussing  pur- 
chase of  these  aircraft.  We  have  Ameri- 
can m£inuf acturers  and  American  work- 
men, the  best  in  the  world,  who  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  build  and  sell  tlie 
American  SST  to  not  only  Americans,  but 
to  other  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
there  will  or  will  not  be  an  SST.  We  can- 
not hold  up  our  hand  and  stop  the  tech- 
nological development  of  the  SST  any- 
more than  we  can  hold  up  our  hands  and 
stop  the  tides.  The  only  question  is,  "Will 
it  be  the  United  States  or  vsrill  it  be 
Russia,  England,  and  Prance  who  benefit 
from  the  new  transport?" 

Within  a  span  of  40  years,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  learned  that  building  and 
operating  commercial  aircraft  Is  a  very 
lucrative  and  most  rewarding  business. 

Today,  air  transportation  is  our  sev- 
enth largest  industry  and  Is  growing 
faster  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Likewise,  the  United  States  has  be- 
come the  leader  in  the  world's  manufac- 
ture of  cwnmercial  jet  transports.  At 
present.  90  percent  of  the  free  world's 
long-range  jet  transports  are  American 
made. 


Opponents  of  the  SST  say  that  what 
we  have  at  stake  is  the  environment. 
They  say  that  the  SST  is  a  dangerous 
threat  to  our  ecological  balance.  And.  yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  one  bit  of  solid 
evidence  to  back  up  these  claims.  The 
world  is  going  to  have  the  SST,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  should  certainly  be  aware 
of  this  fact,  and  if  we  are  not,  we  only 
have  to  note  Mr.  Pompidou's  recent 
flight  on  the  British-French  Concorde 
SST. 

I  say  that  v;hat  is  really  at  stake  here 
is  national  power,  prestige,  leadership 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  sales  of  aircraft, 
ground  facilities  and  support  equipment 
which  would  be  kept  in  the  United 
States.  Keeping  these  SST  sales  at  home 
will  pro^^de  a  healthier  national  econ- 
omy and  provide  more  jobs  to  our  Amer- 
ican workers.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
should  continue  our  support  of  the  SST. 

If  we  cannot  continue  construction  of 
the  SST,  then  I  think  we  are  legally  and 
ethically  bound  to  return  the  $58.5  mil- 
lion advanced  by  U.S.  commercial  air- 
lines in  good  faith  to  pay  the  costs  of 
technological  development  of  the  SST. 
Mr.  Beggs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, has  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriations CcMnmittee  that  the  United 
States  has  no  legal  duty  to  repay  the 
money — $1  milhon  per  plane  for  each 
plane  the  commercial  airlines  expected 
to  purchase  when  the  SST  went  into  pro- 
duction. I  disagree.  This  was  a  typical 
joint  venture  between  the  United  States 
and  the  commercial  airUnes.  It  was  the 
good  faith  intention  of  the  commercial 
carriers  and  the  U.S.  Government  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program.  If  Congress 
cancels  the  program  for  policy  reasons, 
then  there  has  been  a  change  of  circum- 
stances that  would  legally  and  equitably 
justify  reclssion  and  restitution  under 
basic  principles  of  fairness  and  common 
law.  If  Congress  believes  In  law  and  order, 
then  it  should  make  the  executive  branch 
toe  the  mark  of  fair  dealing  in  commer- 
cial law  as  well  as  criminal  law.  Law  and 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  means  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Government. 


WASHINGTON   POUCE   CREDIT   TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  5,  a  group  of  20  busi- 
nessmen from  Goldsboro,  N.C.  made 
their  annual  visit  to  Washington  to  con- 
fer with  Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Jordan 
and  me  as  their  representatives  in  the 
national  Congress. 

Mr.  Eugene  Price,  editor  of  the  Golds- 
bore  News-Argus  was  one  of  the  group. 

You  will  recall  it  was  on  that  day  the 
mass  of  demonstrators  swarmed  over 
Capitol  Hill.  This  operation  was  observed 
by  Editor  Price  and  others  in  the  group. 
On  Friday,  May  7,  lUt.  Price  expressed 
his  reaction  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Washington  Police  Are  Credit  to  UJ3." 
Mr.  Price  began  his  editorial  by  saying: 

You  would  have  been  proud,  as  we  were, 
of  the  Capitol  and  Metrc^>oatan  police  forces 


and  the  way  they  handled  demonstrations  In 
our  Nation's  Capitol  this  week. 

I,  too,  commend  our  Capitol  police  as 
well  as  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  of  the  metro- 
politan force,  and  deem  the  editorial 
worthy  of  being  called  to  the  Nation's 
attention  by  inserting  it  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record. 
[From  The  Qoldaboro  (N.C.)  Mews- Argus, 
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Wabhxmgton   Police   Abk  Credit   to  UJ3. 

You  would  have  been  proud,  ae  we  were, 

of  the  Oapltr*!  and  Metropolitan  police  forces 

and  the  way  they  bandied  demonstrations 

In  our  Nation's  Capital  this  week. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
with  a  group  of  20  area  business  men  in 
Washington  at  the  time. 

Never  bad  any  of  us  seen  so  many  police 
oflloers  at  one  time. 

When  the  rag-tag  band  of  demonstratcns 
began  aa8em.bUng,  caravans  of  police  oSlcers 
In  cars  and  buses  streamed  in  from  every 
direction. 

The  line  of  police  vehicles  stretched  as  far 
as  we  oould  tee. 

Not  only  did  they  come  in  cars  and  buses, 
they  came  on  aiotoroyolee  and  even  on  email 
motor  scooters. 

But  most  came  on  foot.  A  literal  army  of 
themi 

Tbey  seemed  to  oome  ca  and  on  forever. 
Marching  two-abreast.  Orderly,  silent,  busl- 
neesUke. 

There  seemed  to  be  complete  order  to  the 
whole  operation. 

After  the  demonstrators  had  assembled 
on  the  Capitol  steps,  Uterally  Jamming  them, 
the  police  vehicles  and  officers  afoot  me- 
thodloally  surrounded  them. 

When  tbey  refused  to  dl^>er8e  after  given 
a  time  limit,  the  police  calmly  began  making 
arrests  and  fllllng  the  waiting  paddy  wagons. 
We  are  oonfldeat  some  of  the  welrdoes  ar- 
rested wlU  charge  "brutality".  We  certainly 
saw  p<T*hing  of  the  sort.  Polios  were  simply 
firm  and  methodical  de^>lte  obecenltles 
shouted  at  them  by  the  protestors. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  law  enforcement 
officers  had  the  situation  firmly  under  oon- 
tixri  from  the  start.  It  wme  an  excellent  dem- 
onstration of  what  law  enforcement  <dQoers 
can  do  when  they  have  enough  people,  train- 
ing and  discipline,  siiffident  inside  infor- 
mation and  are  permitted  to  do  their  job  to 
keep  the  peace. 

The  fact  that  three  members  of  Congress 
saw  fit  to  Join  the  most  radical,  most  militant 
and  moet  scurrilous  group  of  demonstrators 
In  the  country,  did  not  make  the  job  of  the 
poUce  easy  but  It  did  not  make  them  hesi- 
tate to  arrest  12.000  people. 

A  Washington  newspaper,  predictably, 
carried  a  "news"  story  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  police  In  the  Nation's  Capital  had  de- 
parted from  their  "outstanding  record"  of 
not  making  mass  arrests. 

And  we  are  confident  there  will  be  cries 
that  many  poor.  Innocent  coUege  students 
who  were  just  watching  or  who  were  simply 
exercising  their  Constitutional  rights  to  pro- 
test were  unjustly  arrested. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  band  of  people  waving 
communist  flags,  shouting  obscenities  and  In 
one  case  stripping  naked  In  public,  had  come 
to  Washington  with  the  announced  deter- 
mination to  shut  down   the  government. 

Tbey  had  attempted  to  block   traffic  by 
stalling  cars  and  by  throwing  nails  on  the 
main  highway  arteries. 
They  failed. 

They  failed  because  the  law  enforcement 
ofBcers  In  the  Nation's  Capital  were  pre- 
pared to  do  their  Job  and  were  permitted  to 
do  it. 

We  have  never  been  more  proud  of  a  group 
of  men  and  women  in  our  whole  life. 
We  hope  that  there  are  those  In  our  com- 
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munlty  who  will  ae«  fit  to  write  to  tlie  Capi- 
tal and  Metropolitan  police  departmenta  i 
pressing  their  appreciation  and  adnilra<|lon. 


COMBATING  POLLUTION  THROT 
THE    USE    OP    ECONOMIC    INC< 
TWES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  o^der 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  '^f  is- 
consln  (Mr.  Aspin).  is  recognized  foj'  10 
minutes.  { 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adyent 
of  spring  brings  sharply  back  into  f6cus 
the  tremendous  environmental  problems 
we  as  a  Nation  face.  This  spring,  millions 
of  Americans  will  be  strolling  through 
their  favorite  parks  and  along  their|  fa- 
vorite rivers  and  streams — inhaling  cai- 
bon  dioxide,  sulphur  oxides,  particulate 
matter,  and  gazing  at  the  filthy  cunient. 
In  the  ptist  few  years,  many  environ- 
mental bills  have  been  passed  and  sigjned 
into  law  and,  yet,  our  environmentjbe- 
comes  more  contaminated  with  the  pass- 
ing of  each  day.  Why  have  we  not  oeen 
more  successful?  The  suiswer,  I  thlnf:,  is 
largely  because  of  the  approach  we  Have 
been  taking.  The  time  has  arrived,  for 
new  and  imaginative  solutions.  Overl  the 
period  of  the  next  2  weeks,  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing a  variety  of  bills  dealing  wlthi  the 
major  facets  of  environmental  pollumon. 
I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will  find 
these  bills  worthy  of  careful  study.      , 

The  major  obstruction  to  progresfe  in 
the  attack  on  pollution  has  resulted  from 
the  difaculty  of  placing  the  financial 
liability  upon  the  originator  of  the  pol- 
luting activity.  In  economics  we  classify 
pollution  as  negative  externality.  Byj ex- 
ternality we  mean  that  this  is  somet](iing 
outside  of,  or  external  to,  the  production 
or  consumption  process.  Prefacing  ex- 
ternality with  "negative"  means  slitply 
that  we  have  a  harmful  spillover.  The 
emission  of  sulphur  oxides  from  a  ft>6sil 
fuel  power  plant  is  a  good  case  in  p<^t. 
In  my  district,  the  people  who  resldb  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Oak  Creek  Pdwer 
Plant  in  Milwaukee  County  must  paint 
their  homes  every  year.  They,  in  effect, 
are  subsidizing  the  users  of  electricity 
since  they  are  really  bearing  part  of|  the 
costs  of  producing  electricity.  People:  liv- 
ing downstream  from  paper  mills  tear 
part  of  the  cost  of  producing  paper  ag  the 
value  of  their  riverfront  property ,  de- 
clines. 

The  marketplace  cannot  solve  [the 
problem  of  pollution  and  never  will.  Pol- 
luters pollute  because  it  is  more  profitjable 
to  do  so.  Pollution  abatement  equipitent 
adds  to  costs  but  not  to  revenues,  cueat- 
ing  a  strong  disincentive  to  spend  scarce 
fimds  on  pollution  control.  It  is  cheaper 
to  discard  your  wastes  into  the  air  or 
stream  near  your  plant.  Since  no  [one 
owns  the  air  and  the  water,  the  polluter 
does  not  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  ijheir 
services — that  of  hauling  the  w£|stes 
away  from  his  plant.  Who  pays  undei*  the 
present  system?  We  all  do.  People  jwho 
live  near  steel  mills  bear  part  of  the  tost 
of  producing  steel,  the  people  near  the 
electric  power  plant  bear  part  of  the 
costs  of  producing  electricity. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  sblu- 
tion  is  to  go  back  to  the  polluter  and 
assess  him  for  the  costs  he  imposej  on 
the  society.  In  economics,  we  refe:'  to 


this  as  internalizing  the  externalities; 
taking  those  external,  or  social  costs,  and 
bringing  them  within  the  realm  of  the 
firm's  decisionmaking  process.  This,  in 
effect,  puts  a  price  on  clean  air  and  clean 
water.  The  charges  would  reflect  the 
costs  of  cleaning  up  the  air  and  water 
presently  being  used  as  a  natural  sewer 
receptacle.  Why  is  this  the  best  solution 
for  most  types  of  polluting  activity,  and 
why  has  it  not  been  tried?  Those  are 
two  questions  I  will  try  to  answer  today ; 
but  first  I  feel  it  necessary  to  outline  the 
presently  more  popular,  and  I  believe, 
less  effective  proposals  that  are  tradi- 
tionally brought  forward  as  cures. 

There  are  three  basic  methods  of  com- 
bating pollution.  Briefiy,  these  are:  Di- 
rect regulation,  subsidization,  and  eco- 
nomic incentives.  First,  I  will  discuss  di- 
rect regulation.  Direct  regulation  can 
best  be  described  in  terms  of  an  order, 
or  edict,  that  requires  the  polluter  to 
cease  or  reduce  his  level  of  discharge  to 
some  environmentally  safe  degree.  Most 
of  our  present  environmental  legislation 
is  of  this  type.  It  results  from  a  natural 
reaction  to  some  undesirable  activity.  If 
you  do  not  like  what  is  going  on,  outlaw 
it.  Many  examples  of  this  tjpe  of  attack 
can  be  found.  For  example,  most  people 
would  agree  there  are  too  msiny  non- 
returnable  bottles  and  cans  being  used 
and  discarded  along  our  roads.  What  to 
do?  Possibly  outlaw  nonreturnable  bot- 
tles and  cans.  When?  Well,  not  right 
now;  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  leg- 
islation. OK,  set  a  date.  June  1,  1975? 
Good,  it  has  a  better  chance.  So  goes  the 
usual  debate  of  tliis  type,  with  a  result- 
ing delay  of  action  often  running  5  years 
or  more.  Even  then,  it  may  be  possible 
for  polluters  to  gain  a  further  extension. 

Another  problem  of  direct  regulation 
is  that  it  entails,  like  all  other  laws,  the 
necessity  for  the  lawmaking  body  to 
set  up,  and  fund,  the  enforcement  proce- 
dure. As  we  all  know,  many  good  laws 
have  proved  useless  because  Congress  de- 
cided not  to  fund  any  enforcement.  We 
have  had  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  on  the 
books  for  over  70  years,  and  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  Congressman  Rettss,  can  tell 
you,  polluters  have  not  been  consistently 
prosecuted  for  violating  the  act. 

If  we  choose  direct  regulation  as  a  so- 
lution, under  whose  Jurisdiction  should  it 
come,  the  local  municipality,  the  State,  or 
Federal  Government?  Local  governments 
are  almost  powerless  in  using  direct  reg- 
ulation. This  results  basically  from  two 
factors;  first,  most  pollution  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  jurisdictional  boundary. 
Air  pollution  tends  to  follow  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  A  strong  air  pollution  statute 
in  one  town  is  to  little  avail  if  the  dirty 
air  comes  from  a  neighboring  com- 
munity. Municipal  water  pollution  edicts 
are  useless  if  the  dirty  water  comes  from 
upstream.  In  addition,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  local  governments  to  pass  strong  anti- 
pollution regulations  when  the  local 
industries  can  always  threaten  to  move 
their  firms  where  the  polluting  climate 
is  more  agreeable  to  them. 

State  governments  are  inhibited  frc«n 
action  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  are 
local  governments.  Much  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion in  New  York  City  comes  from  New 
Jersey.    Why    shovUd    Wisconsin    pass 


strong  water  pollution  standards  if  Illi- 
nois does  not?  The  prevalence  of  buck- 
passing  from  State  to  State  serves  only 
to  obfuscate  any  possible  action  to  solve 
the  problems  at  hand. 

Direct  regulation  of  polluters,  if  it  Is 
to  be  successful  at  all,  must  be  under- 
taken at  the  Federal  level.  If  a  polluter 
claims  that  some  new  law  will  force  him 
to  close  his  plant  and  move,  we  can  say, 
"Where?"  But  direct  regulation,  even  on 
a  Federal  level,  has  shortcomings  and 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  only,  or 
even  the  major,  solution.  The  problems 
of  granting  delays,  fimding  enforcement 
procedures,  and  overcoming  time  lags 
because  of  legal  prosecution  will  have 
considerable  effect  in  negating  or  de- 
laying success  in  abatement.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  method  of  pollution  control, 
can,  and  should  be  used  in  cases 
where  the  pollutant  is  of  a  nature  where 
even  small  discharges  have  extremely  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment.  Mer- 
cury and  some  pesticides  and  herbicides 
would  come  under  this  category.  Direct 
regulation  would  be  most  successful  in 
preventing  new  pollutants,  but  could  be 
much  less  successful  in  stopping  existing 
polluters — depending  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  enforcement  process.  In  sum,  di- 
rect regulation  is  useful  mainly  in  pre- 
ventative cases  where  the  pollutant  is  so 
hazardous  that  even  very  small  amounts 
would  wreak  large-scale  damage  to  the 
environment. 

The  second  method  of  pollution  con- 
trol involves  the  subsidization  of  pollut- 
ers to  get  them  to  stop  polluting.  There 
are  two  basic  ways  of  doing  this:  First,  by 
giving  actual  grants  to  manufacturers  or 
municipalities  to  purchase  pollution  con- 
trol equipment;  or  second,  to  grant  tax 
credits  or  other  types  of  special  tax  de- 
ductions to  partially  or  fully  offset  man- 
ufacturers' expenditures  on  abatement 
equipment.  It  is  imperative  that  we  do 
not  end  up  using  tliis  method  of  control 
in  dealing  with  pollution  by  private  in- 
dustry. Its  adoption  would  simply  mean 
we  are  paying  a  bribe  to  someone  to  stop 
discharging  his  wastes  into  our  water 
and  air.  We  do  not  do  this  in  law  en- 
forcement, and  we  should  not  do  it  for 
pollution  control. 

Private  industry  prefers  tax  credit  or 
deduction  treatment  over  actual  grants. 
We  all  know  the  redtape  involved  with 
Government  payments  for  anytliing.  Re- 
ports must  be  filed,  and  the  expenditures 
are  necessarily  gone  over  closely  by  Con- 
grressmen  and  their  committees.  But  tax 
credits  or  deductions  for  pwllution  abate- 
ment equipment  would  probably  never  be 
carefully  scrutinized.  For  example.  If 
granted  oil  depletion  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral payments,  it  might  have  been  elimi- 
nated many  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  subsidization  would 
work,  but  the  immense  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  wrong  people.  The  only 
place  where  subsidization  might  be 
equitable  to  all  concerned  would  be  in 
the  form  of  help  to  municipalities  for 
waste  treatment,  which  could  work  much 
like  the  Federal  help  in  the  interstate 
highway  program.  Many  small  cities  and 
towns  are  strapped  for  fimds  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  preempted  the 
best  source  of  tax  revenue,  the  income 
tax,  and  cannot  afford  the  huge  sums 
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plants. 

On  balance  I  believe  that  economic  in- 
centives are  the  most  efficient  and  equi- 
table way  of  attacking  pollution  because 
an  economic  incentive  forces  the  polluter 
to  pay  the  total  costs  of  producing  the 
product:  the  private  costs  such  as  pay- 
ments for  labor,  raw  materials,  machin- 
ery, and  so  forth,  and  the  social  costs; 
that  is,  the  costs  he  imposes  upon  the 
environment.  Clearly,  the  environment 
can  absorb  some  level  of  pollution  with- 
out significant  damage.  Rivers  can 
cleanse  themselves  somewhat,  small 
amounts  of  some  air  pollutants  can  be 
dispersed  over  large  areas  with  relatively 
insignificant  damage  to  life  systems. 
Elimination  of  all  pollution  is  impossible 
and  too  unreasonable  to  even  consider. 
But  once  we  measure  the  damage  a  pol- 
luter is  doing  to  the  envirorunent,  we  can 
simply  present  him  a  bill  for  the  social 
costs.  Upon  receipt  of  the  bill,  he  faces 
three  basic  choices : 

First.  He  can  stop  producing  and  there- 
by stop  polluting.  This  would  only  result 
in  a  very  few  cases  where  the  producer 
Is  imposing  tremendous  social  costs  upon 
the  community,  abatement  equipment  Is 
prohibitively  expensive,  and  the  polluter 
is  in  im  economically  marginal  position 
anyway. 

Second.  He  can  install  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment.  He  will  do  this  if  the 
cost  of  the  control  equipment  amortized 
over  its  useful  life  is  less  than  the  tax  he 
would  have  to  pay  if  he  continued  to  pol- 
lute at  his  current  rate. 

Third.  He  can  pay  the  tax.  He  will  do 
this  if  the  cost  of  the  pollution  control 
equipment  is  greater  thsoi  the  cost  he 
Imposes   upon   the   environment.   This 
would  most  probably  result  in  cases  of 
water  pollution  where  the  cost  of  waste 
treatment  plants  are  extremely  high  and 
it  would  be  too  expensive  for  one  polluter 
to  control  his  own  wastes.  The  taxes  col- 
lected would  be  used  to  construct  a  large 
municipal  treatment  facility  which  would 
treat  the  wastes  of  all  the  polluters  on  a 
large  scale.  There  was  a  case  like  this  a 
few  years  ago  in  Delaware.  Seven  large 
chemical  companies  estimated  it  would 
cost  them  $1  million  apiece  to  effectively 
treat  their  wastes.  When  finally  forced 
to  take  action,  they  joined  their  efforts 
and  built  one  waste  treatment  plant  to 
handle  the  wastes  of  all  seven  and  did  it 
for  less  than  half  of  their  proposed  costs. 
Many  environmentalists  have  opposed 
taxing  polluters  as  they  feel  it  is  analo- 
gous to  granting  someone  a  license  to 
pollute.  Not  at  all.  It  merely  internalizes 
the  costs  they  are  presently  imposing 
upon  everyone  who  lives  close  to  their 
plant.  I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record 
today  an  interview  with  Milton  Fried- 
man, a  distinguished  economist  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  that  appeared  last 
year  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  inter- 
view Is  "must"  reading  for  all  those  in- 
terested in  pollution  control.  Professor 
Friedman  discusses  quite  aptly  how  eco- 
nomic   incentives,     through     taucation, 
work. 

Many  people  will  argue  that  if  we  tax 
polluters  for  the  damage  they  impose 
upon  the  environment,  they  will  just  pass 
this  tax  on  to  the  consumers  of  Uieir 


products  in  terms  of  higher  prices.  This 
is  quite  true  and  indeed  very  equitable. 
Purchasers  of  steel  are  now  paying  an 
artificially  low  price  for  steel  because  the 
steel  producer  is  currently  not  paying 
the  costs  he  imposes  upon  the  people  who 
live  near  his  plant.  They,  in  painting 
their  homes  more  often,  spending  more 
for  cleaning  bills,  having  to  go  farther 
away  in  order  to  find  a  clean  stretch  of 
beach  with  water  fit  for  swimming,  are 
paying  part  of  the  costs  of  producing 
steel.  Thus,  users  of  steel  are  buying  steel 
too  cheap.  The  same  is  true  for  electric 
power  generation.  How  could  we  consider 
it  equitable  when  the  people  living  near 
to  the  powerplant  are  bearing  a  dispro- 
portionate part  of  the  costs  of  producing 
electricity,  which  results  In  making 
everyone's  electric  bill  less  than  it  would 
be  if  the  powerplant  had  to  pay  for  all 
of  Its  production  costs.  Clearly,  it  is  only 
equitable  to  internalize  those  social  costs 
in  order  to  require  the  price  of  the  prod  - 
uct  to  refiect  its  true  production  costs. 

The  bills  I  will  be  introducing  will  in- 
corporate these  economic  incentives. 
They  will  be  directed  at  consimiers  as 
well  as  producers,  and  will  involve  such 
things  as  nonreturnable  bottles  and  cans, 
high  phosphate  detergents,  air  pollution 
by  both  industry  and  private  automobiles, 
junk  cars,  water  pollution,  and  so  forth. 
The  first  bill,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  deals  with  nonreturnable  bottles 
and  cans. 

Our  roads  and  highways  are  littered 
with  bottles  and  cans.  We  have  strong 
antUitter  laws  in  all  our  States,  some  pre- 
scribing fines  as  large  as  $200  for  litter- 
ing, and  yet  these  laws  have  been  virtu- 
ally   xmenforceable.    To    enforce    them 
properly,  we  would  have  to  station  po- 
licemen almost   every  100  yards  or  so 
along  our  highways  to  catch  the  people 
who  litter,  an  impossible  task.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  presently  no  Incentives  for 
the  collection  of  returnable  bottles  be- 
cause the  deposit  is  so  low.  The  pollu- 
tion that  results  from  the  discarding  of 
nonreturnable  bottles  and  cans  cannot  be 
blamed   on   producers  of   these   items. 
TTiey  are  only  responding  to  the  demand 
for  these  items  by  consumers.  A  large 
majority  of  consumers  have  decided  it  is 
much  less  trouble  to  purchase  norure- 
turnable  bottles  and  cans  and  then  dis- 
card them  after  use  than  it  is  to  use  re- 
turnable bottles  and  return  than  to  the 
store.  The  simple  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  are  no  incentives  for  them  to  do 
any  differently.  Thus,  the  users  of  non- 
returnable  botUes   and  cans  Impose  a 
large  and  unnecessary  cost  to  their  com- 
munities to  pick  up  and  dispose  of  these 
items.  One  answer  Is  to  outlaw  nonre- 
turnable bottles  and  cans  but  a  better 
answer,  I  believe,  is  to  internalize  the  ex- 
ternalities;  that  is,  assess  the  user  of 
nonreturnable  bottles  axid  cans  for  the 
cost  he  imposes  on  the  conununity.  My 
bill  does  this  by  placing  a  10-cent  tax 
on  all  nonreturnable  bottles  and  cans 
for  soft  drinks  and  beer.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  stimulus  for  consum- 
ers to  use  returnables ;  the  price  differen- 
tial between  using  returnables  and  non- 
returnables  will  be  60  cents  per  six-pack 
of  soda  or  beer.  The  tax  will  be  levied  on 
the  retail  level  with  all  taxes  collected 


going  to  the  community  in  which  they 
are  collected  on  a  no-strings-attached 
basis.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  tax  rev«iues  will  be  small.  As  we  all 
know,  we  levy  two  types  of  taxes:  a  rev- 
enue tax.  like  the  income  tax,  which  is 
designed  to  collect  large  sums  of  mMiey 
to  run  the  Oovermnent  and  a  regulatory 
tax,  which  is  designed  primarily  to 
cause  people  to  act  in  certain  ways.  My 
proposed  tax  on  nMireturnables  is  of  the 
second  type. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides one  additional  added  inducement 
for  people  to  use,  and  return,  returnable 
bottles.  It  increases  the  deposit  on  re- 
turnables to  a  minimum  of  5  cents  per 
bottle.  Thus,  even  if  the  bottles  are  dis- 
carded, it  will  be  more  profitable  for 
children  and  others  to  pick  the  bottles 
up  and  return  them  to  the  store  to  ex- 
change them  for  money.  Also,  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  money.  I  hc^>e  my  colleagues 
will  give  It  careful  study. 


GRANTING  OP  TAX-EXEMPT  STA- 
TUS BY  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE  MUST  BE  INVESTIGATED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
remarks — see  Congressional  Record, 
pages  10459-10466  of  April  14,  1971^1 
pointed  out  the  abuse  by  certain  founda- 
tions and  other  organizations  of  the 
privileged  tax-exempt  status  granted 
them  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  misapplication  of  the  tax-exempt 
moneys  is,  in  effect,  an  apparent  viola- 
tion of  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  which  states  the  qual- 
ifications for  tax  exemption  of  an  or- 
ganization to  be  as  follows: 

(3)  Coiporatlona,  and  any  community 
chest,  fund  or  foxindation,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
Bcientlflc,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or 
individual,  no  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legis- 
lation, and  which  does  not  participate  in,  or 
intervene  in  (Including  the  publishing  or 
distributing  of  statements),  any  political 
campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office. 

The  code  further  provides  that  an  or- 
ganization will  be  regarded  as  trying  to  in- 
fluence legislation  If  it : 

(a)  Contacts,  or  virges  the  public  to  con- 
tact, members  of  the  legislative  body  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing,  supporting  or  opposing 
legislation;  or 

(b)  Advocates  the  adoption  or  rejecting  of 
legislation. 

Accompanying  my  remarks,  I  provided 
documented  facts  showing  that  tax  ex- 
empt grants  ranging  in  amount  from 
several  thousands  to  several  mlUions 
were  made  to  various  groups  for  such 
purposes  as  promoting  leftist  speakers  on 
campuses,  promoting  Immorality,  con- 
ducting voter  registration  drives,  pro- 
ducing j)ornographic  and  hate  whltey 
plays,  travel  and  study  grants  to  former 
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Bides  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  printiilg  of 
civil  rights  pamphlets,  electing  a  i^ayor 
of  Cleveland,  etc,  etc,  etc. 

Who  in  IRS  makes  the  rulings? 

By  telephone  conversation,  a  mAnber 
of  my  staff  was  informed  by  an  oBScial 
of  the  IRS  that  the  IBS  doesn't  co:  icern 
itself  with  the  question  of  morality 
immorsillty.  With  reference  to 
of  grants  for  propaganda  to  atterti^pt 
influence  legislation  or  for  other  po 
purposes,  the  IRS  ofiBcial  referred 
tion  501(c)(3),  which  stipulates 
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No  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  <  ither- 
wlse   attempting  to  influence   leglslat  Ion. 

When  asked  what  portion  of  the 
funds  constituted  a  substantial  part 
of  the  activities,  the  IRS  ofBcial  r(  spiled 
that  he  wished  that  legislators  on  thje  Hill 
would  make  that  point  clear. 

I,  therefore,  am  introducing  oday 
legislation  to  amend  section  501(c)  i  3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  tax-exempt  organizations  shal  use 
none  of  their  funds  in  activities  for 
carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise 
attempting  to  Influence  legislation  o:  •  sup- 
port political  candidates. 

On  April  26,  1971, 1  mailed  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
the  following  letter  to  which  as  of  this 
date  I  have  received  no  reply: 

April   26.    1971. 
Mr.  Randolph  W.  Thbowzr, 
Commissioner,    Internal    Revenue    S'  •riHce, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Thrower:  1  fre- 
quently receive  mall  from  American  citizens 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  paymint  of 
their  Income  taxes  when  they  see  fcunda- 
tlons  misusing  the  tax-free  privilege  ;o  en- 
courage and  support  groups  and  Individuals 
Intent  upon  destroying  the  freedom^  and 
heritage  bequeathed  to  us. 

While  It  Is  meritorious  that  tax-e  tempt 
status  be  granted  to  Individuals  and  |;roups 
which  i>rovlde  funds  for  charitable,  civic, 
patriotic,  and  educational  endeavors,  lever- 
theless.  it  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right  Such 
statxis  for  projects  which  promote  subver- 
sion, immorality,  strife,  hatred,  and  rsvolu- 
tion  cannot  be  tolerated  If  we  are  to  jxpect 
support  of  our  tax  laws  by  the  taxpaynr. 

In  remarks  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  14.  which  I  entitled  "Tas  Free 
Foundations  Lobby  Illegally  for  Socialism. 
Subversion,  and  (Communism",  copy  at- 
tached. I  pointed  out  some  of  the  ibuses 
practiced  by  tax-free  foundations. 

Our  national  Interest  Is  not  served  )y  the 
Treasury  Department  contriving  to  Klerate 
tax-exempt  status  to  foundations  th  it  en- 
gage in  such  extreme  practices.  The  sai  le  can 
be  said  of  such  organizations  as  the  N£  tlonal 
CouncU  of  Churches,  which  claim  exer  iption 
as  a  rellgloiu  front,  but  which  abuse  their 
tax-exempt  status  by  engaging  In  partisan 
political  action. 

No  nation  can  long  exist  which  permits 
enormous  concentration  of  wealth  td  con- 
tinue to  receive  tax-exempt  preference  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  American  politics 
to  change  our  whole  social  fabric  In  th  t  most 
extreme  patterns. 

Enormous  sums  have  been  and  are  being 
turned  over  to  an  irresponsible  elite  o: '  Left- 
ist change  artists  and  think  tank  intellec- 
tuals who  concentrate  at  maneuvering  con- 
trol of  corporate  and  financial  structures 
from  the  indifferent  hands  of  the  capitalist 
donors. 

Such  foundation  bureaucracies  ar^  now 
pouring  out  vast  sums  to  remake  Aoierlcan 
society  In  Ita  own  Leftist  Image.  And  there 
Is  little  hope  that  such  foundations  will  alter 


their  profitable  ways,  unless  restricted  fi- 
nancially by  action  of  officials  responsible  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

Unless  the  tax  free  foundations  police  their 
grants  reclpientB'  activities  or  the  Treasury 
Department  enforces  the  tax-free  privilege, 
I  fear  there  will  be  public  clamor  to  repeal 
all  tax  exemptions  and  a  requirement  that  all 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  regarding 
this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Rarick, 
Member  oi  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  ever  intended  that  a  tax-ex- 
empt status  be  given  to  any  organization 
to  engage  in  such  questionable  activities 
as  I  have  indicated.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  reform  this  unhealthy  and  unjust 
situation.  It  is  most  imfair  to  require 
liardworking  Americans  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  the  Government  while  allow- 
ing capital  accumulated  by  the  free  en- 
terprise system  to  be  used  to  undermine 
the  very  Grovemment  and  economic  sys- 
tem which  made  the  funds  possible. 

Additional  instances  of  the  misuse  of 
tax-free  funds  by  the  Institute  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy,  the  Institute  for  Policies 
Studies,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  have  come  to  my  attention. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  from  an  eminent  patriot  and 
columnist,  Mr.  CJeorge  C.  Schnitzer,  part 
n  of  a  series  entitled  "Tax-Free  Dollars 
for  Destruction"  from  Count  Down,  and 
text  of  HJl.  8298. 

Houston,  Tex., 

May  S,   t971. 
Hon.   John  R.   Rarick, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  try  to  read  all  your  speeches 
and  artlclee  In  the  (Congressional  Record.  Of 
particular  Interest  was  your  expose  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  In  the  Issue  of  April  14, 
1971,  page  10459,  from  which  I  plan  to  quote 
in  my  column  In  the  Houston  Tribune.  Just 
recently  another  organization,  sponsored 
iMgely  by  antl-Amerlcans,  the  Institute  for 
American  Democracy,  was  given  exempt  sta- 
tus. It  has  a  long  Ust  of  frontera,  led  by 
Roger  Baldwin,  ex-oonvlct  founder  of 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

I  think  we  are  all  concentrating  on  the 
wrong  target  If  we  hope  to  secure  any  re- 
form In  the  corrupt  tax-exempt  situation. 
The  foundations  have  been  investigated  by 
Congress  for  some  thirty  or  more  years.  In- 
stead of  Improvement,  the  condition  grows 
worse,  much  worse,  each  year. 

Investigation  should  be  directed  at  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  la  there  where 
an  ACLU,  a  Jerry  Rubin,  Ford  and  almost 
any  subversive  receives  tax-exempt  status 
and  an  official  government  Ucense  to  engage 
in  subversive  propaganda  and  revolution. 
Who  la  JR3  makes  the  rulings?  Is  It  the 
IRS  Oommlssloner?  That's  where  an  Inves- 
tigation ought  to  start. 
Oordlally  yotus, 

Obosgk   C.   Schnitzer. 

(From  the  Count  Down,  May  1971] 
Tax-Free  Dollars  for  Destruction — Part  n 
radical  subsidies 
The  heavily  supported,  tax-exempt  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  which  lobbies  and 
does  research  on  political  piollcies,  concen- 
trates on  fostering  tJ  S.  disarmament.  It  was 
especially  active  In  lobbying  against  the 
A.B.M.  In  the  Senate  last  year.  This  Institute 
is  described  by  its  own  staff  as  a  "new  left 
think  tank"  whose  director,  Arthur  Waskow. 
contributed  $600  to  the  Weatherman's  ball 
bond  fund  after  the  Weatherman's  wild  ram- 
page in  Chicago  in   1969.  The  Institute  re- 


ceives funds  from:  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Samuel  Rubin  Foundation,  Edwin  James 
Foundation,  Field  Foundation,  Cudahy  Fund 
MUbank  Foundation,  Edgar  Stem  Pamiiy 
Foundation  and  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt,  In  her  column  ol 
Augu.st  27,   1967,  said: 

"A  Washington-based  'think  factory'  helped 
train  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  other  extrem- 
ists who  Incite  violence  in  American  clUes. 
This  is  the  pompous-sounding  Institute  f<w 
Policy  Studies,  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
supposed  'scholars'.  Educational  research 
thus  serves  as  a  cover  for  intrigue  and  polit- 
ical agitation." 

At  a  fund-raising  party  in  the  home  ol 
actor  Dean  Martin.  $200,000  was  raised  for 
the  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  to  be  used  for 
•Police  Practice  Complaint  Centers". 

McGeorge  Bundy,  former  foreign  policy 
advisor  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  JohnsoD 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  (CFR).  is  president  of  the  Ford 
PV>undation.  He  has  stated: 

"The  first  of  the  nation's  social  problems  is 
still  the  struggle  for  Negro  equality." 

Henry  Ford  II  must  be  as  personally  sym- 
pathetic to  the  radical  activities  of  "black 
pK)wer"  groups  as  Bundy  becatise  Mr.  Ford 
even  named  his  yacht  "The  Black  Panther" 
and  the  Black  Panther  Party's  symbol  is 
painted  on  the  yacht's  prow. 

IRS    PROBE 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  29,  1970,  re- 
ported that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS)  had  launched  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion into  the  tax-exempt  funds  which  are 
supporting  radical,  leftist,  militant  groups. 
The  probe  Includes  an  Inquiry  of  at  least 
65  radicals  and  known  Communists  who  have 
been  speaking  on  university  campuses  pro- 
moting revolutionary  activity.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  IRS  has  shown  an  interest  in 
the  Income  of  these  major  revolutionary 
leaders  who  sometimes  receive  over  $6<X)  in 
fees.  (All  fees  in  excess  of  $600  must  be 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.) 

Other  targets  mentioned  for  this  IRS  In- 
vestigation are:  1)  the  Institute  for  Political 
Studies  in  Washington.  2)  the  Charles  Ket- 
tering Foundation  which  made  a  grant  of 
$50,000  to  the  Black  P.  Stone  Nation  Gang, 
and  3)  the  will  of  Harry  Herman  Kaplan,  a 
Brooklyn  builder  who  died  In  1966,  whoee 
estate  totals  more  than  $2  million,  and  whose 
executors  are :  Herbert  Aptheker.  theoretician 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  and  Lament 
Harris,  the  Party's  specialist  on  farm  prob- 
lems. These  executors  were  directed  to  turn 
foundation  funds  over  to  the  Communist 
Party's  official  newspaper,  The  Daily  World. 

Though  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU)  obtained  a  permanent  order  in  Fed- 
eral Court  prohibiting  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  from  publishing  names  and  .'ses  of 
the  65  revolutionary  speakers  compiled  by 
the  Hotise  Internal  Security  CJommlttee.  the 
list  has  been  released  by  other  publications. 
Their  fees,  during  the  last  two  years,  have 
totaled  $108,967  ($88,120  from  student  aoUv- 
Ity  funds,  $13,776  from  institutional  funds, 
and  $7,071  from  collections  of  unknown 
sources) . 

Ncc  dollars  for  politics 
The  National  (3ouncU  of  (Churches  (NCC) 
has  always  been  a  tax-exempt  organization. 
Since  its  formation.  It  has  received  over  $200 
million  from  its  member-denominations  and 
enormous  sums  from  the  U.S.  Government 
and  from  other  tax-exempt  organizatlo:is.  Its 
grants  from  the  Federal  have  been  stirplus 
food  products,  plus  direct  grants  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  to  pay  for  the  packaging,  shipping 
and  dlstribirtlng  of  these  food  products  to 
foreign  countries.  The  NCC  lists  these  gifts 
as  income  under  "Ocean  Freight  Refunds' . 
which  totaled  $23  million  from  1967  to  19flO. 
When  Walter  Reuther  was  president  of  the 
UAW-CIO  and  on  the  NCC's  Religion  and 


i^jXJT  Council,  he  contributed  $200,000  to 
the  aCC  from  the  PhUlp  Murray  Foundation 
md  union  funds  from  the  Sidney  Hlllman 
foundation. 

As  chairman  of  the  NCC's  Department  of 
Brangellsm,  Dr.  Jitsuo  Marlkawa  expressed 
auite  clearly  the  philosophy  which  motivates 
Uje  political  and  social  action  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches: 

"God  does  not  deal  with  each  man  as  an 
tsolsted  individual — there  cannot  be  Indl- 
rtduftl  salvation.  Salvation  has  more  to  do 
irtth  the  whole  community— authentic  evan- 
jeUsm  deals  with  the  family  of  people.  It  is 
tor  these  reasons  that  contemporary  evange- 
Ujni  U  moving  away  from  winning  souls  one 
by  one,  to  the  evangelization  of  the  structure 

of  society." 

This  statement  completely  rejects  the  es- 
wnce  of  Christianity  and  Is  the  blasphemous 
feason  for  NCC's  political  activity.  It  ex- 
plains the  churches  which  have  adopted  a 
^modern  theology"  (Humanism),  which  are 
becoming  centers  for:  social  and  recrea- 
tional activity,  "situation  ethics"  (Sensitiv- 
ity Training),  slush-funds  for  revolution, 
headquarters  for  socialist  and/ or  communist 
meetings,  and  storage-bins  for  the  guns, 
bombs  and  ammunition  of  terrorists. 

Leaders  of  the  NCX)  woxild  have  us  believe 
that  man  must  turn  to  his  own  ego  and 
intellect  to  be  "saved"  and  that  this  must 
be  done  by  community  action  based  on  hu- 
manistic, materialistic,  rationalistic,  political 
schemes  for  the  re-maklng  of  the  world!  To 
change  the  world  through  dialectical  mate- 
rlaJUm— filling  the  stomach  Instead  of  the 
empty  heart — was  also  Karl  Marx's  plan. 

It  is  this  secular  philosophy  which  Is 
bringing  about  the  exodus  from  churches 
and  the  drying  up  of  funds.  Apostate  clergy 
themselves  openly  bewaU  the  withdrawal  of 
church  memberships  and  loss  of  revenue  but 
fall  to  recognize  or  refuse  to  admit  that  they 
themselves  are  the  cause — with  their  theo- 
ries of  Humanism.  Church  members,  who 
remain  in  these  political-action  NCC 
churches  and  continue  supporting  them 
morally  and  financially,  are  prisoners  of  a 
hopeless,  secular  stupidity  which  Is  bringing 
about  the  moral  degeneracy  and  spiritual 
sell-out  of  our  nation  and  the  loss  of  their 
own  souls. 

For  many  years,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  maintained  a  ruthless,  power- 
ful lobby  la  Washington,  D.C.  with  a  con- 
sistent record  of  fostering  legislation  and 
pro-communist  activity.  Any  organization 
engaged  In  lobbying  is  required  by  law  to 
pay  a  lobbying  fee  to  the  Federal  but  the 
NCX3  has  never  complied  with  this  law.  Nor 
bu  the  N<X3  ever  been  penalized  for  not 
doing  so!  (Count  Down  wonders:  If  the  NCC 
had  always  lobbied  in  8upp>ort  of  constltu- 
Uonal,  patriotic  activity,  would  It  have  been 
denied  its  tax-free  status  a  long  time  ago? 
C!ount  Down  believes  so.) 

Offlcial  political  pronouncements  and  res- 
olutions which  have  been  made  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  throughout  the  years  are: 

In  1951:  protection  of  consclentlotis  ob- 
jectors— fostering  of  more  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union — International  control  of 
all  armaments.  Including  atomic  weapons, 
and  steadfast  U.S.  loyalty  to  the  United  Na- 
tiocs. 

In  1952:  opposition  to  universal  military 
training— support  of  more  flexible  Immi- 
gration quota  systems — attack  on  segrega- 
tion— support  of  revision  of  the  Bible — 
more  ChUd  Welfare  Services  and  Housing 
Program  by  the  Federal — support  of  U.S. 
appropriations  to  the  U.N.  and  XJNICEF— 
mttflcatlon  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  US. 

In  1953:  opposition  to  the  Brlcker  Amend- 
ment which  would  have  safeguarded  our 
OonsUtutlon  and  all  American  rights  from 
t'tfnmAcj  of  treaties. 


In  1954:  support  of  U.S.  expansion  of  UN 
Technical  Assistance  Programs — support  of 
the  Supreme  (Court's  ruling  against  school 
segregation. 

In  1955:  opjKJsition  to  compulsory  military 
training — opposition  to  racial  discrimination 
In  every  area. 

In  1956-1967:  publication  of  a  recom- 
mended 'Reading  List  for  Youth,"  which  con- 
tained books  of  questionable  moral  character 
(obscene  language  and  authors  with  C3om- 
munist  affiliations),  support  of  minimum 
wage  laws  by  Federal,  support  of  more  for- 
eign aid  to  under-developed  countries,  reaf- 
firmation of  supi>ort  for  world  disarmament 
and  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations. 

1958  was  the  year  of  the  NCC's  Fifth  World 
Order  Study  Conference  at  which  many  for- 
mer political  pronouncements  were  reaf- 
firmed and  resolutions  issued  for:  control 
and  limitation  of  all  nuclear  tests  by  inter- 
national agreement;  support  of  federal  con- 
trol of  agricultural  workers;  more  federal  aid 
to  schools;  promotion  of  U.S.  disarmament; 
continued  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; formation  of  a  permanent  U.N.  police 
force  and  an  International  police  system;  ex- 
tension of  trade  with  Red  China,  the  U.S.SJl. 
and  Communist  satellite  nations;  Increase  of 
cultural  exchange  with  Iron  Curtain  co»m- 
tries;  more  surplus  food  for  tmder-developed 
and  Red  natlonn;  internationalization  of 
Jerusalem  according  to  U.N.  recommenda- 
tion: extension  of  U.N.  authority  over  all 
peoples  of  the  world  In  health,  education, 
food  and  economic  development;  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Treaty;  federal  laws 
for  control  of  population;  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

FBI  counterspy  Herbert  Phllbrlck  de- 
scribed this  NCC  Worid  Order  Study  Confer- 
ence as  "Moscow's  Mouthpiece." 

In  1959 :  opposition  to  loyalty  oaths,  oppo- 
sition to  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  have  declared  the  U.S.  to  be 
a  Christian  nation,  more  flexible  immigration 
laws  opposition  to  right-to-work  legislation. 
In  1960:  attack  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Man- 
ual which  had  linked  the  NCC  with  Com- 
munism, defense  of  "sit-in"  demonstrations, 
in  favor  of  making  U.S.  citizens  subordinate 
to  the  United  Nations,  more  federal  aid  to 
the  needy. 

In  1961:  more  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, pensions,  vocational  training  and  tirban 
renewal;  government  aid  In  family  planning; 
m  favor  of  birth  control;  support  of  Martin 
Luther  King's  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  (SCLC)  and  the  Congress 
of  Racial  EquaUty  (CORE). 

In  1962:  support  of  Supreme  Court's  elimi- 
nation of  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  public  schools. 

In  1963:  attack  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities— support  of  vot- 
ing right  and  "civU  rights"  demonstrations- 
invitation  to  Soviet  churchmen  (?)  to  come 
to  U.S.  and  attend  NCC  meetings— through 
it-s  "Emergency  Commission  on  Race  and 
Rellglcn."  started  political  action  in  racial 
problems  for  passage  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963 — more  federal  control  of  radio  and  TV 
networks— f^  rmatlon  of  "Student  Inter- 
racial Ministry"  to  send  "exchange  preach- 
ers" selected  by  Martin  Luther  King  to  ptil- 
plts  in  the  South  ("exchange  preachers" 
ended  up  inciting  riots  and  causing  property 
destructlcn,  resulting  In  many  arrests  for 
whom  the  NCC  paid  ball  and  legal  fees)  — 
recruitment  of  40.000  persons  for  the  radical 
August  1963  March  on  Washington,  provid- 
ing 80,000  lunches  for  demonstrators  and 
$60,000  In  baU  for  some  90  i  ersons  arrested. 
In  1964:  resolved  that  "resistance  to  clvU 
authority  is  a  valid  course  for  Christians  to 
take"  and  that  "it  is  necessary  to  remove 
teenagers  from  parenta:  control  and  Into 
the  streets  to  parade,  'push'  and  picket"— 
organized  the  'Delta  Ministry"  to  Join  with 
the  Student  Nonviolent  CoonUnatUig  Com- 


mittee (SNCC)  In  racial  agitation  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  furnished  $50,000  to  train  700 
young  radicals  at  Western  College  for 
Women,  Oxford,  Ohio  for  this  operation — 
appproprtated  $250,000  for  Delta  Ministry, 
60%  coming  from  NCC  member-churches' 
funds  and  40%  from  the  World  CouncU  of 
Churches— through  Its  "ChrUtlan  Respon- 
slbUlty  in  the  1064  ElecUons",  caUed  on  NCX3 
member  denominations  to  get  Involved  In 
politics. 

In  1966:  recruited  for  and  gave  financial 
support  to  the  disgraceful  march  In  Selma 
and  Montgomery,  Alabama  staged  by  Martin 
Luther  King  for  the  Voting  Rights  Aot, 
which  ended  up  being  a  sex-orgy  accom- 
panied with  property  damage  and  violence, 
after  which  the  NCXJ's  General  Board  biamed 
it  all  on  "white  masters  who  have  long  dom- 
inated the  ghetto",  saying: 

"The  riots  In  the  cities  are  the  beginning 
of  retribution  for  another  century's  bond- 
age. Our  enemy  Is  the  persistent  and  perva- 
sive racism  of  the  white  majority  of  the 
land." 

In  19C6:  urged  U.S.  support  of  Red 
China's  membership  In  the  U.N.  and  VS. 
diplomatic  relations  with  Red  (Jhlna — sup- 
ported economic  boycott  of  antl-Communlst 
pro- Western  Rhodesia — oppoi.iUon  to  Viet- 
nam War — fostered  organization  of  the 
•poor." 

In  1967:  support  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors and  anti-war  demonstrators — support  of 
strikes  by  workers — support  of  gun-control 
legislation. 

lu  1968:  support  of  more  U.8.  cooperation 
with  Eastern  Etirope.  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba — more  cooperation  with  UflJB.B.  in 
scientific  endeavors,  especially  space  explo- 
ration— support  of  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come— pronouncement  that  U.S.  "affluence 
tends  to  muffie  cries  of  human  needs" — at- 
tack on  free  enterprise  system. 

1969-1970:  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
(WCC)  allocated  $200,000  to  nationalist 
groups  Including  terrorist  black  guerrUla 
fighters  In  South  Africa;  $100,000  added  to 
this  grant  by  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions— grant  by  WCC  of  $252,000,  for  first 
year  of  three-year  program,  for  strengthen- 
ing social  services  in  Poland,  a  project  there 
controUed  and  operated  by  Communists — 
appeal  by  WCC  for  $210,000  to  provide,  for  a 
three-year  period,  food,  clothing  and  coun- 
seling for  American  deserters  and  draft  re- 
sistors m  Canada— Motive,  Methodist  maga- 
zine for  youth,  appealed  for  "bread"  for 
"draft  exUes"  in  Sweden  and  Canada — 
Methodist  Church  cut  $100,000  from  appro- 
priation to  American  Bible  Society  to  give  to 
the  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  2,  1971,  re- 
ported the  Episcopal  Church  had  written 
James  Roche,  chairman  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  requesting  that  General  Motors  cease 
Its  manufacturing  operations  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  The  letter  said  reason 
was-  "apartheid  policies  of  the  government 
of  South  Africa".  GM  has  a  $250  mUllon  in- 
vestment in  that  country.  The  church,  op- 
erating under  the  corporate  title.  The  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Misslonery  Society  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  holds  12,574 
shares  of  GM  stock,  currently  valued  at 
about  $1  miUlon,  and  $440,000  of  debentures 
of  GM  Acceptance  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned 
OM  subsidiary.  But  church  officials  said  that, 
because  of  SEC  regulations,  they  were  not 
soliciting  proxies  In  suwxjrt  of  this  resolu- 
tion becatise  they  were  "confident"  that  all 
Episcopal  parishes  and  stockholders  sup- 
ported their  request  of  GM,  which  wUl  be 
presented  at  stockholders'  meeting  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  this  month  (May). 

The  National  CouncU  of  Churches  has  vio- 
lated the  tax-exemption  code  which  denies 
them  political  action.  The  Federal  has  never 
Investigated  NCC's  actions,  therefore  the 
NCC  has  never  been  penalized.  Many  clergy 
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and  laymen,  however,  have  protested  and 
many  Individual  churches  have  withdrawn 
from  the  NCC  because  of  Its  political  ac- 
tion. Its  grants  to  revolution,  and  lt4  ad- 
vance of  Humanism.  The  following  art  ex- 
amples of  Individual  church  protests  agklnst 
the  National  Council  of  Churches.        H 

The  Board  of  a  Methodist  Church  In  Hous- 
ton, Texas  declared  that  there  were  "leflwlng 
members"  In  the  department*  of  the  NCC, 
saying  "there  are  Communist  Influences 
which  we  feel  should  be  cleaned  out"  (ious- 
ton  Post.   AprU    17,    1963).  I 

In  1960,  the  First  Baptist  Churob  of 
Wichita.  Kansas  started  Its  protest  a^lnst 
the  NCC  because  of  Its  "socialist  and  ftollt- 
Ical  activities".  By  1962  this  church  had  ^th- 
drawn  its  membership  from  the  Baptist  [Con- 
vention and  the  National  CouncU. 

An  Episcopal  Church  In  Phoenix,  Arizona 
called  on  the  NCC  to  refrain  from  tiklng 
positions  on  "topics  of  controversial  iwUt- 
Ical  nature",  and  a  resolution  by  an  Eplatopal 
Church  In  Tempe,  Arizona  lu^ed  the  NOG  "to 
cease  all  political  activity".  (The  Ttblet, 
Feb.  4,  1961.) 

Episcopal  laymen  In  DaUas,  Texas  Wrote 
their  Bishop  that  the  National  Co  until  of 
Churches  "Is  hastening  us  on  our  way  to- 
ward the  Total  Welfare  State — conlplete 
Socialism".  (DaUas  Morning  News,  Fef).  27, 
1961.)  i 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Holly- 
wood. California  Issued  a  pronouncemeni  that 
the  NCC  was  "advocating  precisely  the  things 
sought  by  the  Communist  Party".  (Lof  An- 
geles  Times,  May  9,  1961.) 

An  Episcopal  Church  In  Shreveport,  I^uisl- 
ana  made  an  official  statement  that  tha  NCC 
"Is  a  harmful  and  dangerous  Institution". 
(Shreveport  Times,  April  23,  1961.)         , 

Dr.  Charles  Poling,  prominent  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  who  withdrew  from  his  cnurch, 
stated  on  Feb.  17,  1964:  "When  my  church 
become*  the  captive  of  the  ultra-llberail  and 
apostate  National  Coimcll  of  Churche*  and 
the  World  Council,  and  yields  obedloqce  to 
this  socialistic,  political  hierarchy,  my  church 
can  no  longer  claim  my  support  and  respect." 
(Lutheran  News,  Feb.  24,  1964.)  j 

POWER  or  TAX-FKEK  DOLLAKS 

Financing  the  destruction  of  American 
fundamentals  and  the  very  structure  M  our 
Republic  is  treasonous  action.  The  mllilons 
of  dollars,  granted  by  tax-free  organizations 
toward  the  operation  of  subtle  Socialla^i  *"!<* 
violent  anarchism.  Indicates  a  treacUerous 
power — the  power  to  destroy.  This  klbd  of 
power  was  described  as  follows  by  Floya  Mc- 
Klsslck,  director  of  the  militant  Cofigresa 
on  Racial  Equality  (CORE).  In  his  spe4ch  at 
the  National  Conference  for  New  PoUtlca, 
held  in  Chicago,  Aug.  31-Sept.  1.  1967:  I 

".  .  .  he  who  has  the  power  to  destroy  has 
political  power.  He  who  has  the  po'^er  to 
destroy  has  economic  power."  j 

The  National  CouncU  of  Churchef  and 
foundations,  such  as  the  Ford  Founc|atlon, 
must  be  Investigated  and  penalized  a4d  de- 
nied their  tax-exemption.  They  mtipt  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  wield  this  extrfeordl- 
uary  political  and  economic  power  Which 
they  have  unlawfully  assumed — j)ower  di- 
rected toward  the  annihilation  of  Amenca! 
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A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations which  engaged  In  activities  of 
carrying     on     propaganda,     or    otherwise 
attempting  to  Influence  leglslatlom,  shall 
lose  their  exemption  from  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)   (3)  of  section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax-exempt 
organizations)    Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "substaPtlal." 


THE    CONSTITUTION   VERSUS   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  to 
choose  any  amendment  which  symbolizes 
the  meaning  of  our  country — and  its 
greatness — the  first  amendment  is  the 
one  I  would  choose. 

In  his  essay,  "Experience,"  Emerson 
said: 

The  years  teach  much  which  the  days 
never  know. 

In  years  to  come  we  may  realize  that 
the  experience  of  a  few  days  last  week 
when  10,500  Americans  were  arrested 
here  In  Washington,  the  largest  mass 
arrest  ever  conducted  in  this  country,  was 
a  low-water  mark  in  the  history  of  con- 
stitutional rights  In  the  United  States. 

And  we  may  see,  too,  how  the  erosion 
of  individual  rights  is  a  step-by-step 
process  in  which  one  deprivation  leads 
to  increasingly  larger  and  more  serious 
deprivations.  Thus,  in  less  than  a  year, 
we  have  progressed,  or  retrogressed,  from 
the  preventive  detention  statute  affect- 
ing District  of  Columbia  citizens  in  al- 
leged criminal  cases  to  preventive  deten- 
tion of  thousands  of  individuals  who  were 
denied  their  most  elementary  rights  and 
due  process. 

We  have  seen,  too,  that  these  mass 
arrests  were  not  actions  that  occurred 
simply  in  the  heat  of  emotion,  but  Instead 
were  deliberately  decided  upon  as  policy 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  head  of  the 
Justice  Department,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  White  House. 

We  have  seen  President  Nixon  and  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  congratulating 
themselves  and  the  police  for  this  policy 
of  dragnet  arrests,  preventive  detention, 
and  denial  of  due  process,  and  just 
yesterday  Mr.  Mitchell  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  advised  the  poUce  ofBcials  in 
other  cities  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Thus  we  have  the  highest  law  enforce- 
ment oCacials  in  our  country  urging  other 
law  enforcement  ofBcials  to  ignore  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  to  violate  the  rights  of 
individuals  on  a  vaster  scale  than  has 
ever  been  seen  before  in  our  countiT- 

It  Is  ironic  that  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  ordered  the  arrest  of  Rennie 
Davis  for  alleged  violation  of  42  United 
States  Code,  sections  1983  and  1984, 
which  prohibits  interference  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  others,  when  he  is 
doing  the  very  same  thing  and  indeed  Is 
declaring  it  to  be  Government  policy.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  outrageous  comparison  of  the 
demonstrators  to  brown-shirted  Nazis 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  perversion  of  the 
truth  that  we  have  been  consistently 
getting  from  the  Nixon  administration. 
To  those  of  us  who  remember  the  mass 
arrests  and  concentration  camps  of  the 
Hitler  regime,  it  is  clear  that  it  Is 
Mitchell,  not  the  demonstrators,  who  is 
emulating  the  Nazi  tactics. 

As  always,  when  rights  are  taken 
away,  the  argument  is  that  It  was  done  to 
preserve  a  greater  good.  In  this  case, 
thousands  of  young  people  were  coming 
to  Washington  to  protest  the  conUnua- 
tion  of  a  war  which  they  regard  as  im- 
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moral  and  iUegal.  They  were  coming  to 
address  themselves  to  an  administration 
and  to  a  Congress  which  they  saw  ae  un- 
responsive to  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
S(Hne  of  their  leaders  announced  that 
their  goal  was  to  stop  the  Government  by 
nonviolent  acts  of  civil  disobedience, 
most  notably,  by  tying  up  traffic  on  the 
14th  Street  Bridge  and  elsewhere. 

Those  who  Intended  to  engage  In  acts 
of  breaking  the  law  were  aware  of  the 
consequences  and  were  prepared  to  be 
arrested.  We  have  no  wt(y  of  knowing 
however  how  many  of  these  young  people 
were  actually  prepared  or  intended  to 
commit  civil  disobedience.  Instead,  the 
CJovemment  decided  in  advance  that 
mere  presence  on  the  streets  was  grounds 
for  arrest  and  within  a  period  of  3  days, 
some  10,500  people  were  arrested. 

Thousands  were  not  informed  of  the 
reason  for  their  arrest.  They  were  not 
told  of  their  legal  rights.  They  were  de- 
nied access  to  a  lawyer.  They  were  not 
promptly  brought  before  a  magistrate  for 
arraignment.  They  were  denied  food, 
water,  decent  shelter,  and  sanitary  facill- 
ties.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  po- 
lice demanded  that  prisoners  forfeit  col- 
lateral in  order  to  get  released,  thus  eli- 
minating their  right  to  trial. 

When  I  heard  that  more  than  7,000 
people  had  been  arrested  last  Monday,  I 
went  to  the  training  field  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Stadium  where  some  1,700  people 
were  being  held  in  what  amounted  to  a 
concentration  camp.  It  was  cold  and 
windy,  and  this  huge  throng  of  American 
citizens  had  only  the  bare  ground  to  sit 
on.  The  stadium  was  completely  encircled 
by  police.  I  was  allowed  to  enter  with  sev- 
eral memters  of  my  staff  as  hundreds  of 
these  people  gathered  around  us  eager  to 
tell  us  what  had  happened  to  them.  We 
were  told  that  a  i2-year-old  boy  and  two 
14-year-olds  had  been  arrested.  Dozens 
of  messages  for  families  were  thrust  at  us 
by  people  who  had  been  on  their  way  to 
work  when  they  were  picked  up. 

It  appeared  that  only  a  handful  had 
been  properly  arrested.  Most  were  Just 
rounded  up,  demonstrators  and  nondem- 
onstrators  alike,  and  herded  off  to  places 
of  detention.  They  were  repeatedly  gassed 
and  maced,  on  the  streets  and  even  in 
detention.  One  young  woman,  a  former 
staff  employee  of  mine  who  was  among 
the  first  arrested  early  Monday  morning, 
told  me  how  she  had  been  maced  while 
walking  peacefully  across  the  14th  Street 
Bridge,  not  in  a  traffic  lane. 

She  and  hundreds  of  other  young 
women  were  taken  at  first  to  a  District 
jail  and  jammed  into  cells  where  there 
was  barely  room  to  stand.  The  jail  ma- 
trons, she  reported,  were  wearing  gsis 
masks  because  the  clothing  of  these  im- 
prisoned were  so  heavily  Impregnated 
with  the  fumes.  After  being  held  in  the 
jail  without  charges  for  hours,  she  and 
the  others  were  transferred  to  the  open 
air  stadium.  For  a  crowd  of  1,700  people, 
only  a  few  portable  toilets  were  provided. 
The  only  food  they  got  came  from  sjrm- 
pathizers  outside  the  stadium  who  threw 
food  to  them  over  the  fence  and,  she  re- 
ports, the  police  then  arrested  many  of 
these  people  and  tossed  them  into  the 
training  field. 


It  was  not  until  late  Monday  evening 
that  the  prisoners  In  the  stadium  were 
transferred  to  a  coliseum  where  some 
were  given  the  option  of  forfeiting  col- 
lateral in  order  to  get  released,  thus  waiv- 
ing their  right  to  trial. 

The  young  woman  who  told  me  her 
story — find  it  was  typical — decided  to  pay 
$10  to  win  her  release,  although  she  had 
still  not  been  formally  charged.  She  stood 
on  line  in  the  stadium  for  7  hours  while 
the  police  officials  processed  the  prison- 
ers one  by  one  In  an  obviously  delaying 
tatic.  She  was  fingerprinted,  photo- 
graphed, and  now  has  an  arrest  record. 
She  finally  was  released  late  on  Tuesday. 

Not  only  were  peaceful  demonstrators 
arrested,  but  apparently  hundreds  of 
people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
demonstration  were  also  detained. 

Reporters  and  photographers  were 
jailed.  A  psychiatrist  reported  that  six 
young  people  under  his  care  for  mental 
disorders  were  caught  with  their  attend- 
ant in  the  dragnet  near  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

In  Georgetown,  a  housewife  who  went 
out  to  buy  some  groceries  was  arrested. 

A  department  store  employee  told  what 
happened  as  he  left  for  work  Monday 
morning  from  his  home  near  George 
Washington  University.  He  went  inside 
the  Student  Union  to  escape  tear  gas  ex- 
ploding around  him.  When  he  came  out, 
he  was  grabbed  by  the  police.  He  said: 

I  was  not  told  I  was  under  arrest,  and  I 
have  not  been  advised  of  my  rights  whatso- 
ever. 

This  man,  a  4-year  veteran  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corp  who  twice  voted  for  Richard 
Nixon,  said  he  went  Into  jail  a  Republi- 
can and  came  out  an  anarchist. 

He  said: 

I  dldnt  think  this  could  happen  to  a  D.C. 
citizen.  They  deprived  me  of  my  personal 
liberties. 

This  man  takes  the  Bill  of  Rights 
seriously  even  though  the  police  did  not. 

Although  we  have  been  told  that  the 
police  were  restrained  in  their  actions, 
there  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
A  young  woman  lawyer  on  my  staff  saw 
a  motorcycle  policeman  riding  a  cycle 
with  license  No.  M-12  and  wearing  badge 
No.  1964  deliberately  run  his  cycle  at  full 
speed  Into  a  group  of  unarmed  and 
peaceful  demonstrators  on  the  South- 
west Freeway,  striking  one  young  man 
and  injuring  him.  The  policeman  then 
quickly  removed  his  name  plate  to  avoid 
being  identified.  The  young  lawyer  then 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  going  from 
police  building  to  building,  trying  to  file 
a  complaint  against  the  policeman,  but 
the  officers  in  charge  refused  to  listen 
to  her. 

The  police  also  used  provocative  tac- 
tics in  arresting  demonstrators  who  were 
sitting  on  the  expressway  in  an  attempt 
to  block  trafQc.  In.stead  of  coming  up  to 
the  demonstrators  and  announcing  that 
they  would  have  to  arrest  them  and 
making  the  arrest  in  a  peaceful,  orderly 
fashion,  the  police  tossed  "pepper  gas" 
at  the  demonstrators,  scattered  them 
and  ran  after  them.  In  this  fashion,  the 
police  themselves  increased  the  likeli- 
hood that  there  would  be  violence  and 
injury. 


Other  witnesses  reported  seeing  young 
people  who  were  passively  submitting  to 
arrest  being  clubbed  by  the  police. 

In  still  another  case,  Irving  Ruder- 
man,  a  graduate  student  in  history  at 
Columbia  University,  who  I  met  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court- 
house Wednesday  night,  was  arrested 
while  he  and  a  Protestant  minister  were 
praying  outside  Selective  Service  Head- 
quarters in  Washington  early  Wednes- 
day morning.  Mr.  Ruderman,  a  Jewish 
conscientious  objector  was  planning  to 
go  into  the  building  to  discuss  his  draft 
status  with  a  selective  service  official, 
but  first  joined  with  several  hundred 
others  who  had  gathered  outside  the 
building  in  a  nonviolent  peaceful  demon- 
stration. He  finally  did  get  into  the 
building  on  Friday  morning  and  dis- 
cussed his  case  fully  with  an  official  who 
told  him  to  feel  free  to  come  in  at  any 
time.  Mr.  Ruderman  explained  th&t  he 
had  been  on  his  way  in  2  days  earlier 
when  he  was  arrested. 

Mr.  Ruderman  was  arrested  at  8:45 
a.m.,  on  Wednesday  and  held  in  a  over- 
crowded Jail  cell  for  18  hours  withou' 
food  or  water.  The  police  took,  away  h'^ 
Yamulka,  prayer  book,  and  Phylacteries 
despite  his  protests  that  his  religious 
rights  were  being  interfered  with  and 
that  he  required  them  for  morning  pray- 
er services.  When  the  young  man  contin- 
ued to  protest,  the  police  handcuffed  him 
and  moved  him  to  another  jail.  He  wa. 
nat  legally  arraigned  until  Thursday 
morning  and  was  released  in  third-party 
custody  at  noon  on  S25  bond.  He  and  125 
others  arrested  with  him  were  tried  on 
Friday,  and  the  judge  has  reserved  deci- 
sion. 

Also  that  night  I  talked  with  a  group 
of  30  young  men  who  had  been  in  the 
overcrowded  cellblock  for  at  least  35 
hours  without  charges  or  arraignment. 
Whsn  I  called  attention  to  their  con- 
dition, it  was  discovered  that  their  papers 
were  lost.  The  charges  against  them 
such  as  they  were,  were  dismissed  and 
they  were  released. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  a  num- 
ber of  persons  held  in  jail  were  visited  by 
staff  members  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  who  questioned  them. 
These  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  see 
lawyers,  but  employees  of  a  congressional 
committee  had  no  trouble  in  getting  in  to 
see  them  and  to  threaten  them. 

It  should  be  also  noted  that  the  police 
continued  their  mass  arrests  through  the 
week  even  after  the  local  courts  had 
already  ruled  that  their  actions  were 
illegal.  On  Monday  evening.  May  3,  an 
emergency  habeas  corpus  petition  filed 
by  the  public  defender  services  in  behalf 
of  the  1,700  Americans  held  in  Kermedy 
Stadium  resulted  in  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court 
ordering  the  Government  to  explain  why 
it  was  carrying  out  mass  arrests  without 
taking  names,  photos,  or  details  of  the 
alleged  offenses.  When  the  Government 
failed  to  explain  its  actions  by  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  the  Judge  ordered  the 
immediate  release  of  all  persons  in  cus- 
tody for  whom  the  Government  could 
not  produce  evidence  of  a  crime.  Chief 
Judge  Harold  Greene  accused  the  VB. 
Attorney's  Office  and  the  Justice  De- 
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partment  of  deliberately  stalling  in  order 
to  keep  these  prisoners  in  detention] 

The  mass  arrests  continued  on  TJues- 
day.  May  4.  with  some  2,700  people  ar- 
rested in  the  vicinity  of  the  Justice] De- 
partment. Again  the  pohce  swept  UPJ  ob- 
servers and  demonstrators  alike.  Those 
arrested  were  crammed  into  police  pre- 
cinct houses  around  the  city — 15  tp  20 
held  in  cells  meant  for  one  or  two  people. 

Physicians  from  the  EHstrict  of  |  Co- 
lumbia Public  Health  Association  jBled 
another  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  alleging 
that  there  was  a  threat  of  scarlet  lever 
and  hepatitis  epidemics.  It  was  not  until 
early  Friday  morning,  May  7.  however 
that  a  judge  in  the  District  of  Coluaibia 
Superior  Court  ordered  the  overcrowping 
to  cease,  but  as  the  case  of  Mr.  Riider- 
man  and  others  indicate,  prisoners  were 
still  detained  under  abyssmal  anq  in- 
humane conditions. 

On  Wednesday,  May  5,  1,200  citizens 
gathered  peacefully  on  the  Capitol  $teps 
to  present  me  and  Congressman  ,Ron 
Dellxjms,  Parren  Mitchell,  and  Ch4rles 
Rangel  with  the  people's  peace  treaty 
which  calls  essentially  for  a  speedy  With- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Ipdo- 
china  in  return  for  a  ceasefire  an<J  re- 
lease of  American  Prisoners  of  Wat. 

The  Capitol  Police  at  first  trim  to 
bar  entry  of  the  citizens,  but  after  ifand 
the  other  Congressmen  informed  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Capitol  Police  force  that 
the  people  had  gathered  peaceful!  y  at 
our  invitation.  He  said: 

Well,  If  you're  Inviting  them,  they  can 
com©  on  to  the  Capitol  ground. 

The  steps  quickly  filled  and  the  c  rowd 
was  addressed  by  myself  and  the  other 
Members  of  Congress.  As  we  were  sr  eak- 
ing  to  the  assembly,  a  motorcade  of 
police  buses  pulled  into  Capitol  f'laza 
and  hundreds  of  members  of  the; civil 
disturbance  unit  began  making  artests. 

I  asked  the  police  to  be  allowed  w  in- 
form the  crowd  that  they  were  ieing 
requested  to  leave  the  groimds  andjthat 
those  who  stayed  would  be  arrasted, 
but  this  was  denied  to  me.  Meanwhile, 
as  the  demonstrators  and  even  somejcon- 
gresslonal  staff  personnel  were  peJng 
arrested.  Congressman  Delltjms  and 
others  were  subjected  to  personal  itidig- 
nlties  by  the  police. 

That  evening,  together  with  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  and  attomeyp  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  I 
went  into  court  to  file  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  Eilledglng  the  legality  of  the  pntry 
on  to  the  Capitol  Grounds.  Judge  ^fred 
Burka  dismissed  our  petition,  holding 
that  it  was  premature  until  thosf  ar- 
rested had  been  formally  charged.;  And 
so  again  hundreds  of  American  dtjizens 
were  held  Illegally  in  jail. 

The  next  day,  Superior  Court  Judges 
in  numerous  cases  in  which  chargesi  were 
dismissed  found  there  had  been  no  brob- 
able  cause  for  the  arrests,  no  unlawful 
entry  on  to  the  Capitol  Grounds.  fThey 
also  found  tliat  the  crowd  had  j  been 
orderly. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
one  yoimg  man  who  stripped  olf  his 
clothes  and  stood  naked  on  a  pe<  estal 


of  the  Capitol  steps.  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  this  was  a  very  stupid 
and  exhibitionist  act.  But  it  strikes  me 
as  an  even  more  strange  exhibition  that 
the  Congressmen  who  rose  on  the  floor 
the  next  day  and  denounced  what  had 
happened  were  more  exorcised  over  this 
one  foolish  misdeed  than  over  the  hun- 
dreds of  illegal  arrests  which  followed. 
The  naked  young  man  was  duly  arrested 
and  charged,  but  was  it  also  necessary 
to  arrest  1,200  people  who  were  peace- 
fully assembled  and  deprive  them  of 
their  constitutional  rights? 

I  regard  the  mass  arrests  on  Wednes- 
day on  the  Capitol  Grounds  at  a  flagrant 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved  and  the  rights  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  address- 
ing their  constituents  and  other  citizens. 
As  we  all  know  the  statute  barring  dem- 
onstrations on  the  Capitol  Grounds  that 
might  interfere  with  the  work  of  Con- 
gress is  enforced  in  a  highly  discrimina- 
tory and  political  way.  It  is  traditional 
for  example  for  high  school  bands  to 
perform  on  the  Capitol  steps  as  Indeed 
one  did  that  very  day.  The  sound  of  their 
trumpets  and  trombones  can  be  heard 
inside  the  Capitol  and  the  nearby  House 
ofiBce  buildings.  Last  year,  1,200  police- 
men demonstrated  on  the  steps,  and 
there  have  been  many,  many  other  In- 
stances in  which  citizens  have  gathered 
there  in  large  numbers. 

Nor  is  their  right  to  do  so  dependent 
in  any  way  on  permission  from  the  House 
Speaker.  In  fact,  in  the  Nicholson  case. 
Judge  Greene  ruled  against  the  custom 
of  getting  approval  for  such  gatherings 
from  the  House  Speaker,  after  Police 
Chief  James  Powell  testified  that  the 
Speaker's  policy  was  to  approve  the  non- 
controversial  gathering  and  to  disap- 
prove the  controversial  ones. 

There  is  no  constitutional  authority 
to  limit  the  nimiber  of  person  who  may 
come  to  the  Capitol  to  petition  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  This  kind  of  assem- 
bly is,  in  fact,  the  most  classic  example 
of  the  exercise  of  the  first  amendment. 

You  may  recall  that  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
wards against  South  Carolina,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reversed  a  State  supreme 
court  decision  upholding  the  conviction 
of  187  black  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents who  had  marched  to  the  statehouse 
grounds  and  assembled  there  to  submit  a 
protest  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  and 
to  the  legislators  in  regard  to  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  students  were  at  first  allowed  on 
the  statehouse  grounds,  then  ordered 
to  leave,  and  then  arrested,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  fines  and  jail. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  had  "infringed  the 
petitioners'  constitutionally  protected 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  assembly,  and 
freedom  to  petition  for  redress  of  their 
grievances." 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice  Stew- 
art, the  Court  contended  that  the  facts 
showed  "An  exercise  of  these  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  in  their  most  pristine 
and  classic  form." 

In  an  earlier  case,  Termlnlello  against 
Chicago,  1949,  Justice  Douglas  affirmed 


that  if  changes  in  our  Government  or 
society  are  to  be  brought  about  peace- 
fully, there  must  be  free  debate,  free  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

He  said : 

A  function  of  free  ^eech  under  our  sys- 
tem of  Government,  Is  to  Invite  dispute.  It 
may  indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose  when 
It  Induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates  dis- 
satisfaction with  conditions  as  they  are.  or 
even  stirs  people  to  anger.  Speech  Is  often 
provocative  and  challenging. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out, 
constitutionafc  rights  are  "present  rights; 
they  are  not  merely  hope  to  some  future 
enjoyment  of  some  formalistic  constitu- 
tional promise." 

The  classic  case  on  the  rights  of  dem- 
onstrators involved  Mayor  Prank  "I  anT' 
the  law"  Hague  of  Jersey,  whose  ideas 
of  constitutional  law  were  remarkably 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Nixon.  A  city  ordinance  prohibited  pub- 
lic assembly  on  the  streets  or  in  public 
buildings  without  a  permit,  and  the  li- 
censing official  was  authorized  to  refuse 
to  issue  a  permit  in  order  to  prevent, 
riots,  disturbances,  or  disorderly  assem- 
bledge.  This  is,  in  effect,  was  what  Mr. 
Mitchell  attempted  to  do  when  several 
weeks  ago  he  denied  the  veterans  the 
right  to  use  the  Capitol  Groimds. 

In  the  Hague  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  1939  that  the  ordinance  was  un- 
constitutional because  it  could  be  used 
as  an  "Instrument  of  arbitrary  supres- 
sion  of  free  expression  of  views — for  the 
prohibition  of  all  speaking  will  un- 
doubtedly 'prevent'  eventualities.  That  is. 
riots,  distiu-bances  or  disorderly  assem- 
blage." 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  Justice  Department  would 
now  take  our  coimtry.  They  would  de- 
prive huge  numbers  of  Americans  of 
free  speech  and  free  assembly  in  order 
to  prevent  dissent  by  any  American. 

The  record  of  the  White  House  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  in  carrying 
out  the  laws  of  the  land  have  been 
marked  by  a  shocking  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  individuals. 

One  could  cite  many  examples.  One, 
in  particular,  comes  to  mind,  and  that 
is  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  im- 
panel a  Federal  grand  Jury  to  investigate 
the  murders  of  the  four  students  at  Kent 
State,  even  as  it  presses  investigation  of 
Catholic  pacifists. 

Over  and  over  again,  this  administra- 
tion has  made  clear  that  It  will  not  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  the  law  to  those 
who  dissent  from  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  made  clear  that  it  will 
use  the  power  of  Government  to  repress 
dissent  and  to  punish  those  who  speak 
out. 

A  great  Injustice  has  been  done  to  our 
country.  A  great  injustice  has  been  done 
to  thousands  of  American  citizens  who 
were  illegally  arrested,  many  of  whom 
now  face  trial  for  months  to  come. 

I  believe  the  danger  to  American  liber- 
ties Is  so  great  that  it  warrants  action 
by  the  Congress.  I  will,  therefore,  intro- 
duce a  resolution  calling  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  the 
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events  of  last  week  and  to  summon  before 
it  Mr.  Mitchell  and  representatives  from 
the  White  House  to  explain  their  actions. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  will  be  will- 
ing to  testify  as  to  the  conditions  I  per- 
sonally witnessed  and  I  am  certain  that 
many  others  will  also  be  prepared  to 

testify. 

The  events  of  last  week  occurred,  of 
course,  as  part  of  the  great  antiwar 
movement  that  is  sweeping  our  coimtry. 
But  to  some  extent  the  Issues  of  civil 
liberties  and  individual  rights  transcend 
even  the  issue  of  where  America  stands 
on  the  war  in  Indochina.  This  should  be 
a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans  be- 
cause without  the  protection  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  we  will  have  lost  the  soul  and 
meaning  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


US  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  SHOWS 
DAMAGE  TO  ENVIRONMENT  BY 
STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
mattsr. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  scientific  series  of  three 
studies  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
the  last  of  which  has  just  been  released, 
demonstrate  the  damaging  influences  of 
strip  mining  of  coal.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  text  of  the  third 
and  most  recent  study  completed  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  omitting  the 
photographs  and  graphs.  The  full  docu- 
ments may  be  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

This  scientific  study  conclusively  shows 
that  the  strip  mining  of  coal  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  study  referred  to  follows: 

iNyLtJENCES  OP  STKIP  MINING   ON  THE   HYDBO- 

LOGic   Environment   or   Parts    or   Beaver 
Creek  Basin,  Kentucky,  (U.S.  Geological 

StlKVET.  1970) 

(Edited  by  C.  R.  Collier,  R.  J.  Pickering,  and 
J.  J.  Musser) 

SUMMARY    OF   RESULTS 

(By  C.  R.  Collier,  R.  J.  Pickering,  and 
J.  J.  Musser) 

(Note. — niustratlona  and  maps  referred  to 
do  not  appear  In  the  Record.) 

Strip  mining  of  coal  In  the  Beaver  Creek 
basin  In  south-central  Kentucky  has  signif- 
icantly increased  the  acidity  and  mineraliza- 
tion of  surface  and  ground  water  and  in- 
creased the  sediment  content  of  streams  in 
the  mined  area.  These  effects,  In  turn,  have 
reduced  or  eliminated  aquatic  life  in  the 
streams.  Influences  of  mining  on  the  hydro- 
logic  environment  are  limited  largely  to  the 
Cane  Branch  basin  and  to  Hughes  Fork  down- 
stream from  Cane  Branch.  Beaver  Creek,  3 
miles  downstream  from  the  mined  area.  Is 
relatively  unaffected. 

Mining,  which  began  in  1955,  was  inter- 
mittent, but  by  the  time  the  last  operation 
ceased  in  1959.  44.6  acree,  or  10.4  percent,  of 
the  Cane  Branch  study  area  had  been  strip 
mined,  and  1.3  acres,  or  0.8  percent,  of  the 
West  Pork  Cane  Branch  study  area  had  been 
disturbed  by  prospecting.  Seme  underground 
mining  had  been  done  In  one  of  the  stripped 
areas  as  well.  The  basin  of  Helton  Branch 
remained  unaffected  by  mining  and  useful 


as  an  indicator  of  natural  conditions  within 
the  upper  Beaver  Creek  basin. 

Gross  runoff  characteristics  in  the  Cane 
Branch  and  Helton  Branch  basins  have  been 
similar  throughout  the  study  period.  In  both 
basins,  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
precipitation  was  removed  as  runoff,  and 
approximately  60  percent  was  lost  through 
evapotransplratlon.  However,  some  measur- 
able differences  weer  observed.  Cane  Branch 
had  greater  peak  flows  per  square  mile  of 
drainage  area  and  more  rapid  changes  In 
discharge,  but  Helton  Branch  had  greater 
base  flows.  Lack  of  data  for  the  Cane  Branch 
basin  prior  to  mining  prohibited  sepcrallon 
of  differences  In  runoff  characteristics  be- 
tween the  two  basins  into  those  due  to  strip 
mining  and  those  caused  by  natural  differ- 
ences. An  examination  of  the  hydrologlc  data 
fcr  a  progressive  change  in  runoff  character- 
itlcs  of  Cane  Branch  that  could  be  related  to 
the  history  of  mining  In  the  basin  failed  to 
indicate  any  such   change. 

There  have  been  no  significant  changes 
in  the  occurrence  and  movement  of  ground 
water  In  bedrock  and  spoil  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  southwest  spoil  bank  since  observations 
began  in  1958.  Pools  formed  In  the  mining 
cuts  adjacent  to  the  spoil  bank  represent 
links  between  ground  water  In  the  bedrock 
and  gro  nd  water  In  the  spell  bank,  and  serve 
as  sources  of  continuous  recharge  to  the 
spoil  bank,  from  which  ground  water  dis- 
charges Into  drainage  ditches.  Shallow 
ground  water  In  bedrock  moves  from  topo- 
graphically high  areas  to  discharge  Into  the 
pools  and  Into  streams.  Ground-water  levels 
m  both  bedrock  and  spoil  respond  to  recharge 
from  precipitation  within  24  hours.  Changes 
In  ground-water  levels  in  the  spoil  bank 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  are  the  net 
result  of  variations  in  water  levels  In  the 
pools  and  variations  In  direct  Infiltration  of 
precipitation.  Changes  In  ground-water  lev- 
els during  the  winter  and  spring  are  due  pri- 
marily to  variations  in  direct  Infiltration  of 
precipitation,  because  the  pools  are  full  most 
of  the  time. 

Although  the  amount  of  ground  water  In 
the  southwest  spoil  bank  and  adjacent  bed- 
rock areas  has  changed  seasonaUy,  there  has 
been  little  overall  change  for  the  period  of 
record.  A  small  overall  loss  In  storage  for  the 
study  period  Is  assumed  to  be  due  to  defi- 
cient precipitation  In  1963, 1964.  and  1966,  but 
it  may  also  be  due  in  pao't  to  deepening  of 
gullies  in  the  spoil  bank  and  Increased  tran- 
spiration by  vegetation. 

Variations  in  solute  concetntrations  in 
ground  water  in  the  southwest  spoil  bank  are 
due  primarily  to  changes  In  the  relative 
amounts  of  recharge  from  three  chemically 
different  sources — direct  infiltration  of  pre- 
cipitation, pools  formed  between  the  spoil 
bank  and  the  high  wall,  and  ground  water  In 
bedrock  of  the  adjacent  ridges.  Seepage  and 
runoff  from  the  spoil  bank  areas  and  over- 
flow from  the  adjacent  pools  are  the  sources 
of  the  acid,  highly  mineralized  water  that 
characterizes  Cane  Branch. 

Cane  Branch  became  an  acid,  highly  min- 
eralized stream  In  the  spring  of  1956  as  a  re- 
sult of  strip  mining  of  coal  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  basin.  Following  cessa- 
tion of  mining,  concentrations  of  dissolved 
constituents  In  the  water  slowly  decreased 
during  1957  and  1958  as  the  more  easily 
leached  weathering  products  were  transport- 
ed from  the  mined  area.  In  1959,  mining  In 
the  northwestern  payt  of  the  basin  resulted 
In  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  chemical  weath- 
ering In  the  newly  mined  area  and  a  twofold 
Increase  In  dlssolved-solids  concentrations  in 
the  stream,  as  compared  with  1968  concen- 
trations. After  mining  In  that  area  was  stop- 
ped In  1959,  concentrations  of  dissolved 
constituents  In  Cane  Branch  began  to  de- 
crease, and  by  1963  they  bad  reached  the  level 


that  occTirred  In  1957.  There  was  little  change 
In  the  rate  of  chemical  weathering  or  In  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  water  In  Cane 
Branch  from  1962  to  1966.  Water  In  Helton 
Branch,  which  was  not  affected  by  mining, 
remained  relatively  unmlnerallzed  and  had 
a  near-nerutral  pH  throughout  the  study 
period. 

During  the  period  1957-62.  Cane  Branch 
transported  a  net  dlssolved-solids  load  of 
approximately  1,370  tons  per  square  mile  of 
drainage  area,  as  compared  with  about  111 
tons  per  square  mile  transported  by  Helton 
Branch.  Thus,  the  rate  of  chemical  degrada- 
tion In  the  Cane  Branch  study  area  was 
about  12  times  faster  than  that  In  the  Helton 
Branch  study  area.  During  the  same  period, 
the  spoil  banks  alone  contributed  a  net  dls- 
solved-solids load  of  approximately  14.000 
tons  per  square  mile.  This  represented  a  rate 
of  chemical  d«!gradatlon  of  the  spoil  banks 
that  was  about  126  times  the  rate  for  the 
unmlned  Heltcn  Branch  area. 

As  acid  water  from  the  Cane  Branch  study 
area  moves  downstream,  it  Is  diluted  and 
neutralized  by  Inflow  from  streams  contain- 
ing bicarbonate  alkaUnlty.  The  effects  of 
the  mine  drainage  are  almost  undetectable  In 
Beaver  Creek,  3  miles  downstream  from  the 
mined  area. 

Sediment  yields  from  the  strip-mined 
areas  have  been  exceedingly  high.  Slow,  nat- 
ural revegetation  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  weathering  and  erosion  of 
the  spoil  material,  and  the  spoil  banks  have 
continued  to  be  the  predominant  source  of 
sediment  In  the  Cane  Branch  basin.  Both 
sheet  erosion  and  gully  erosion  were  active 
on  the  spoil  banks.  Large  gullies  eroded  Into 
the  steep  outer  edges  of  the  spoil  banks  were 
the  source  of  much  of  the  material  removed. 
Prom  1958  to  1966,  the  top  of  the  southwest 
spoil  bank  was  lowered  0.3  foot  by  sheet 
erosion.  Part  of  the  spoil  bank,  whose  steep 
outer  slope  was  rilled  and  partly  terraced, 
was  eroded  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  14.8 
cubic  yards  per  acre,  while  in  an  area  drained 
by  a  large  gully,  the  annual  rate  of  erosion 
was  159  cubic  yards  per  acre.  Gully  erosion 
In  the  spoil  banks  has  Increased  with  time, 
whereas  sheet  erosion  has  decreased  with 
time. 

Much  of  the  sediment  that  was  eroded 
from  the  spoil  banks  by  surface  runoff  was 
transported  Into  Cane  Branch  and  greatly 
increased  the  sediment  concentrations  and 
sediment  discharges  of  that  stream.  Sedi- 
ment concentrations  In  Dane  Branch  dtir- 
Ing  the  study  period  commonly  exceeded 
30,000  ppm  (parts  per  million)  during 
storms,  whereas  the  maximum  concentration 
was  only  553  ppm  In  2'/2  years  of  record  at 
Helton  Branch.  The  annual  sediment  yield 
from  areas  not  affected  by  mining  averaged 
about  25  tons  per  square  mile  compared  with 
an  average  of  more  than  1,900  tons  per  square 
mile  for  Cane  Branch  during  the  4  years  fol- 
lowing cessation  of  mining,  1950-62.  The 
average  annual  sediment  yield  from  the  spoil 
banks  was  about  27,000  tons  per  square  mile 
during  this  period,  more  than  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  yield  from  undisturb- 
ed areas.  Most  of  the  sediment  is  transported 
by  Cane  Branch  during  Intense  storms  in 
the  warm  months,  whereas  moet  of  the  dls- 
solved-solids load  Is  transported  in  the 
winter. 

Slgnlflcant  changes  occurred  In  the  sedi- 
ment discharge  of  Cane  Branch  as  additional 
parts  of  the  basin  were  strip  mined.  In  the 
spring  of  1956,  sediment  concentrations  due 
to  direct  runoff  from  summer  storms  aver- 
aged neariy  4,800  ppm.  Sediment  concentra- 
tions In  direct  runoff  remained  at  that  level 
untU  shortly  after  strip  mining  began  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  basin  In  1958.  This 
new  strip  mining  caused  an  increase  In  the 
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amount  of  sedlnMnt  transported  by  Oane 
Branch  In  th«  sinxuner  of  1969.  and  the  mean 
concentration  of  direct  runoS  from  sitximer 
storms  averaged  19,000  ppm.  By  the  Bitxuner 
of  1960,  mining  had  oeaoed,  and  average  oon- 
oentratlons  from  summer  storms  had  de- 
creased to  about  5.600  ppm.  Sediment  oon- 
centratlons  remained  at  that  level  thtrragh 
1966.  further  reductions  in  sediment  oonoen- 
tratlons  and  loads  In  Cane  Branch  aye  not 
likely  to  occur  until  revegetatlon  of  thf  apoU 
banks  Is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  r^te  of 
weathering  and  to  protect  the  bcuikai  trom 
erosloo. 

Some  of  the  sediment  eroded  frotti  the 
spoil  banks  has  been  deposited  In  pools  and 
on  the  flood  plain  of  Oane  Branch.  These 
deposits  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  Inches 
to  more  than  3  feet.  Prior  to  1969,  they  con- 
sisted primarily  of  sUt-  and  clay-slz^  par- 
ticles, but  deposlte  formed  since  1959  con- 
tain a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  .sand- 
size  particles.  Sediment  depoalts  resulting 
from  spoil-bank  erosion  have  been  observed 
Ln  Hughes  Pork,  downstream  from  the  ftiouth 
of  Oane  Branch. 

Add  water  and  heavy  sediment  loada>  origi- 
nating In  the  strip-mined  areas  of  th4  Oane 
Branch  basin  have  caused  a  decrease  In  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  invertebrate  bot- 
tom fauna  In  Oane  Branch  and  In  Qughes 
Pork  downsrtreem  from  Oane  Branch,  Both 
the  total  population  and  the  number  of  or- 
ders at  benthlc  organisms  are  markedly  lees 
In  the  two  streams  than  in  streamy  that 
were  unaffected  by  mining.  i 

Cane  Branch  supported  an  average  qf  only 
30  benthlc  organisms  per  square  foot  (^  riffle 
during  the  1969-66  period.  Larvae  of  mayflies 
and  caddis  flies,  the  primary  food  fot  most 
small  stream  fish,  were  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent. The  population  of  organisms  was  some- 
what higher  In  Hugbee  Fork,  below  Cane 
Branch,  averaging  48  per  square  foot  of  riffle 
In  Helton  Branch  and  Little  Hurrlcanq  Fork, 
which  are  unaffected  by  mining,  the  popu- 
lations averaged  178  and  211  organisms  per 
square  foot,  respectively. 

The  only  change  In  fauna  that  Incilcated 
a  trend  toward  recovery  from  the  conditions 
created  by  the  strip  mining  was  a  noticeable 
Increase  In  the  number  of  caddls-fly  larvae 
in  Hughes  Pork  in  1964.  This  Increase  was 
accompanied  by  greater  algal  growth  en  the 
stream  bottom  and  reestablishmeDt  of 
Dianthra,  a  higher  form  of  aquatic  ^ngeta- 
tlon,  along  the  edges  of  the  stream,  j 

Alternate  deposition  and  erosion  of  sedi- 
ment and  the  killing  of  aquatic  veg^tlon 
by  acid  water  have  resulted  in  an  ui^table 
stream  substrate.  Aquatic  life  will  rut  re- 
turn to  these  streams  until  the  stream 
habitat  has  been  restored.  During  the  js-year 
period  following  cessation  of  mining,  ino  re- 
populatlon  of  aquatic  fauna  was  obtserved 
in  Cane  Branch,  and  only  limited  repopu- 
latlon  was  observed  in  Hughes  Pork. 

Both  the  total  population  and  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  flah  are  less  in  streams^ln  the 
Beaver  Creek  basin  that  receive  acid!  mine 
drainage  than  In  streams  that  do  not  feceive 
acid  mine  draliuige.  There  are  no  ftsh  In 
Cane  Branch  And  only  small  seasonal  popu- 
lations In  the  most  downstream  portion  of 
Hughes  Pork.  Pish  production  in  streams 
that  do  not  receive  acid  mine  drainage 
ranges  from  5  to  370  pounds  per  acye  and 
consists  primarily  of  creek  chub4  and 
darters. 

The  pH  of  Cane  Branch  water,  comn^only  3 
to  4,  is  lethal  to  fish.  The  pH  of  w^ter  m 
Hughes  Pork  downstream  from  Cane  branch 
ranges  from  5  to  6  and  should  not  be  t^xlc  to 
flsb.  The  meager  fish  population  in  Qughes 
Fork  may  be  due  to  the  limited  availiiblUty 
of  bottom  organisms  that  serve  as  fopd  for 
the  fish. 

Differences  in  chemical  oompo6ltl<^   be 


tween  Cane  Branch  and  Helton  Branch  have 
produced  differences  in  their  microflora. 
The  acid-producing  bacterium  Ferrolxicillus 
ferrooxidans  is  prominent  in  Cane  Branch 
but  of  minor  importance  in  Helton  Branch. 
The  reverse  is  true  concerning  the  saprophy- 
tic bacteria.  Filamentous  fungi  are  more 
numerous  and  diversified  In  Cane  Branch 
than  in  Helton  Branch,  and  the  yeast 
iJ/iodoforwZa  and  the  alga  Bumilleria,  both 
of  which  appear  to  be  associated  with  acid 
conditions,   occur  only  In  Cane  Branch. 

A  study  of  tree  growth  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  detrimental  effect  of  mine  drain- 
age on  growth  rate.  Natural  reforestation  of 
the  southwest  spoil  bank  was  much  less 
advanced  In  1964  than  was  natural  reforesta- 
tion of  adjacent  farmland  abandoned  just 
prior  to  strip  mining  in  the  area,  possibly 
because  of  toxic  minerals  in  the  spoil. 

INTRODUCTION 

strip  mining  of  coal  has  altered  natural 
proce.'!ses  and  affected  natural  resourcee  In 
many  places  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
of  southeastern  Kentucky.  Strip  mining  in 
the  previously  undisturbed  basin  of  Cane 
Branch,  a  small  stream  In  the  Beaver  Creek 
basin  of  McCreary  County,  Ky.,  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  docvunent  some  of  these  ef- 
fects. A  study  by  several  Federal  and  State 
agencies  was  begun  in  the  Cane  Branch  basin 
in  1955. 

The  nearby  basins  of  Helton  Branch  and 
West  Pork  Cane  Branch  were  studied  also. 
No  mining  was  done  in  the  Helton  Branch 
area,  and  only  minor  prospecting  was  done 
in  the  West  Pork  Cane  Branch  area.  The  nat- 
xiral  conditions  In  these  two  areas  were 
contrasted  with  conditions  resulting  from 
mining  In  the  Cane  Branch  study  area. 

The  objective  of  the  investigation  was  to 
document  the  effects  of  strip  mining  on  the 
hydrologlc  environment  of  the  study  area. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  Judge  the 
effects  of  mining  as  either  beneficial  or 
detrimental  to  the  environment  or  man.  The 
data  and  interpretations  resulting  from  the 
study  pertain  only  to  the  specific  area 
studied  and  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  all 
strip- mined  areas.  However,  many  of  the 
principles  and  processes  defined  In  the  study 
are  applicaUe  to  other  areas  with  a  similar 
environment. 

Only  svunmary  tables  and  special  tables 
have  been  included  with  the  text  of  this  re- 
port. Tables  of  supplemental  data  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  report.  Basic  data  collect- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  study  are  too  detailed 
and  voluminous  to  be  reported  here.  Data 
on  streamflow,  precipitation,  and  chemical 
and  physical  quality  of  water  are  contained 
in  annual  reports  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  Specific  referenjoes  are  given  In  the 
body  of  this  r^)ort.  Unpublished  data  on 
other  phases  of  the  study  are  on  file  in  the 
offlces  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  that 
particular  phase.  The  physical  oharacterls- 
ttos  of  the  Beaver  Creek  basin  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  during  the  period  1955-69 
have  been  described  in  two  earlier  reports 
of  this  series  (Muaser,  1963;  Oolller  and  oth- 
ers, 1964). 
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Engineers;  J  J.  Dowd,  W.  T.  Boyd,  and  A.  H. 
Reed,  Jr.,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines;  H.  O.  Boles, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife; 
J.  W.  Beverage,  J.  A.  Curry,  James  Smallshaw, 
A.  A.  Foster,  and  E.  H.  Lesesne,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

B.  T.  Carter  and  J.  P.  Henley,  Kentucky 
Department  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Resources, 
conducted  studies  of  bottom  fauna  in 
streams  in  the  Beaver  Creek  basin.  H.  D. 
Nash  and  R.  H.  Weaver,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, studied  the  microscopic  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  streams. 

Consultants  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  Included  W.  W.  Hagan,  Preston  Mc- 
Grain,  J.  M.  Stapleton,  Robert  Montgomery, 
E.  C.  Orlmm,  R.  W.  Smith,  and  W.  W. 
Smlther. 

Others  advising  the  Work  Group  Commit- 
tee on  speciflc  studies  were  J.  M.  Crowl  and 
C.  K.  Spurlock,  Kentucky  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, and  S.  A.   Braley,  Mellon  Institute. 

PRECrPITAnON    AND    RTTNOIT 

(By  J.  A.  McCabe,  U.S.  Oeologioal  Survey) 
Introduction 

The  objectives  of  this  phase  of  the  *udy 
were  to  determine  the  runoff  charactwis- 
tlcs  of  Oane  Branch  and  Helton  Branch 
basins  and  to  relate  any  observed  differences 
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between  the  two  basins  to  differences  in  their 
exposure  to  strip  mining.  The  drainage  basin 
of  Cane  Branch  includes  strip-mined  areas, 
whereas  the  drainage  basin  of  Helton  Branch 
has  not  been  dlstvirbed  by  strip  mining. 
Inctrti  mentation 

Two  stream-gaging  stations  with  depen- 
dent-type tlpping-bucket  rain  gages,  one 
partial -record  station,  and  four  recording 
precipitation  stations  were  continued  In  op- 
eration from  the  earlier  phase  of  the  in- 
vestigation. The  water-stage  recorder  at  the 
West  Pork  Cane  Branch  station  was  re- 
moved m  October  1961,  and  the  two  record- 
ing precipitation  stations  In  the  same  basin 
discontinued  in  November  1961.  A  crest- 
stage  indicator  was  continued  In  operation 
at  the  West  Fork  Cane  Branch  station. 
Data  available 

Reccvds  of  daily  mean  flow  at  the  gaging 
stations.  Cane  Branch  near  Parkers  L«ke  and 
Helton  Branch  at  Greenwood,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  UJS.  Geological  Survey  In  its 
Water-supply  Paper  series  (1967-60  and  In 
Its  series  of  annual  State  reports  (1961-66) 
and  are  not  given  herein.  Monthly  values 
of  runoff  and  precipitation  are  given  In 
tables  22,  23,  and  24  for  the  water  years 
1959-66. 

Maximum  precipitation  cunounts  recorded 
U  Cane  and  Helton  Branch  basins  since  the 
1958  water  year  are  listed  in  table  25.  Storms 
are  listed  when  the  storm  precipitation  ex- 
ceeded 2  mches  at  one  of  the  four  record- 
ing precipitation  stations. 

Runoff  charpcteristics 

The  average  runoff  for  the  period  of  record 
and  the  distribution  of  average  monthly 
runoff  are  shown  for  the  basins  of  Cane 
Branch.  Helton  Branch,  and  Pitman  Creek, 
which  is  about  25  miles  northwest  of  the 
study  area  and  for  which  a  longer  stream- 
flow  record  is  available.  A  comparison  of 
these  runoff  characteristics  for  Helton 
Branch  with  those  for  Pitman  Creek  Indi- 
cates a  gross  similarity  between  the  two 
basins.  This  gross  similarity  suggests  that 
the  Helton  Branch  basin  is  representative 
of  natural  runoff  conditions  in  that  general 
region  of  Kentucky  and  is  thus  an  acceptable 
basin  for  use  In  detecting  the  effects  of 
mining  on  the  Cane  Branch  basin. 

A  comparison  of  these  same  runoff  char- 
acteristics for  the  Cane  Branch  basin  with 
those  for  the  Helton  Branch  basin  Indicates 
a  gross  similarity  between  those  basins  also, 
and  thus  implies  that  mining  has  produced 
no  detectable  gross  changes  in  the  runoff 
characteristics  of  the  Cane  Branch  basin. 
The  results  of  more  detailed  comparlslons  of 
the  two  basins  using  other  runoff  charac- 
teristics are  discussed  in  the  following 
sections. 


Flow  (biration  and  variability 
The  flood  flows  per  square  mile  of  drainage 
area  in  Cane  Branch  exceed  the  flood  flows  in 
Helton  Branch  for  corresponding  frequencies. 
However,  during  dry  weather,  Helton  Branch 
has  considerably  greater  flow  per  square  mile 
than  Crane  Branch.  This  relationship  Is 
shown  by  the  lesser  slope  of  the  duration 
curve  for  Helton  Branch  at  low  discharges 
and  indicates  that  the  Helton  Branch  basin 
has  greater  ground-water  storage.  Seepage  of 
this  ground  water  Into  Helton  Branch  sus- 
tains the  flow  of  the  stream  during  periods  of 
dry  weather. 

Peak  diicharges 
Peak  discharges  In  excess  of  speclfled  bases 
for  the  period  of  record  are  listed  for  Cane 
and  Helton  Branches  in  tables  26  and  27;  and 
annual  maximum  discharges  for  each  water 
year  are  listed  for  West  Fork  Cane  Branch, 
a  small  tributary  to  Cane  Branch,  in  table  28. 
The  annual  maximum  discharges  for  the 
three  stations  were  analyzed  by  the  annual 
flood  method  (Dalrymple,  1960).  Plotting 
positions  were  complied  using  the  equation 
7'=n+I,  where  T  U  the  recurrence  intenral, 

rrT 
In  years;  n  is  the  number  (A  years  of  record 
(10  for  this  period  of  record) ;  and  m  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  flood  (the  highest  was  1 
and  lowest  was  10  for  this  period  of  record) . 
The  recurrence  interval  for  each  flood  at  each 
of  the  three  stations  was  plotted  against  the 
discharge  of  the  flood,  in  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond per  square  mile,  and  smooth  curves  were 
fitted  by  eye  to  the  plots  for  each  of  the  sta- 
tions. For  a  given  recurrence  interval  and  on 
a  square  mile  basis,  floods  in  Cane  Branch  are 
greater  than  floods  in  Helton  Branch. 

Data  for  West  Fork  Oane  Branch  indicate 
higher  floods  on  a  square  mile  basis  than  in 
either  Oane  or  Helton  branches.  This  differ- 
ence is  probably  attributable  to  the  large 
difference  In  size  between  the  West  Fork  Cane 
Branch  basin  and  the  other  two  basins — 
0.26  square  mile  as  compared  with  0.67  and 
0.86  square  mile  for  Cane  and  Helton 
Branchee,  re^>ectively. 

Time  intervals  from  the  beginning  of  flood 
rises  to  the  peaks  of  the  floods  were  deter- 
mined by  Thomas  for  Cane  and  Helton 
Branches  for  the  1968-69  period.  He  found 
that  the  lag  at  Cane  Branch  was  about  1 
hotir  and  10  minutes  less  than  at  Helton 
Branch.  The  additional  years  of  record  since 
the  1959  water  year  have  not  changed  this 
average  difference.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
1959  mining  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Cane  Branch  txisin  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  the  rate  at  which  flood  peaks  moved  down- 
stream. 

Correlation  analyses 

Runoff  frran  Cane  Branch  was  correlated 
with  runoff  from  Helton  Branch  using  (1) 


mean  runoff  for  each  6-month  period  end- 
ing April  30  for  the  period  of  record,  (2) 
means  runoff  for  each  6-month  period  end- 
ing October  31  for  the  period  of  record  and 
(3)  mean  runoff  for  each  water  year  for  the 
period  of  record.  Also  correlated  were  7-day 
annual  minimum  flows  and  30-day  annual 
minimum  flows  at  the  two  stations  tor  cor- 
responding years. 

Ooeffloients  for  the  flrst  three  correlations 
were  above  0.90,  but  coefficients  for  the  last 
two  correlations,  which  were  not  for  truly 
concurrent  periods,  were  considerably  less. 

In  order  to  examine  the  accumulated  data 
for  evidence  of  a  progressive  change  with  time 
in  the  runoff  relationship  between  the  two 
basins,  the  same  correlations  were  repeated 
with  the  addition  of  a  term  to  allow  for  a 
constant  change  In  the  characteristics  of 
Cane  Branch  with  time.  Introduction  of  this 
time  factor  did  not  Improve  the  correlations. 
These  results  suggest  that  the  runoff  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  basins  changed 
very  little  during  the  11-year  study  period. 

Similar  correlations  of  Cane  Branch  rvmoff 
with  precipitation  for  the  6-month  periods 
ending  April  30  and  October  31  and  for  the 
water  years  were  not  improved  by  adding  a 
time  factor  either,  thus  supporting  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  been  no  detectable 
progressive  change  in  runoff  eharacterlBtlcs 
for  Cane  Branch  basin  since  1956,  when  the 
flrst  period  of  mining  ended. 

Annual  summaries  of  precipitaticm  and 
runoff 

Table  1  contains  annual  summaries  of  pre- 
cipitation, runoff,  changes  In  base-flow  stor- 
age, and  computed  evapMytransplration  for 
Cane  Branch  and  Helton  Branch  basins  for 
the  period  of  record.  Annual  values  of  pre- 
cipitation and  runoff  were  taken  from  tables 
22,  23,  and  24.  Changes  In  base-flow  storage 
were  chosen  from  figure  10  in  Collier  and 
others  (1964)  using  the  daily  discharge  on 
the  last  day  of  the  indicated  water  year. 
Thomas  developed  this  relationship  between 
base-flow  discharge  and  storage  on  the  basis 
of  records  for  the  period  January  1966  to  Sep- 
tember 1958.  Additional  records  collected  for 
water  years  1969-66  showed  no  change  in  the 
relationship. 

Except  for  the  period  March  to  September 
1966,  the  change  in  storage  for  each  water 
vear  is  minor.  This  is  to  t)e  expect-- i,  as  the 
water  year  '  ads  during  the  low-water  season. 

Evapotrjuisplration  was  computed  from 
precipitation,  runoff,  and  change  m  storage. 
For  each  basin,  runoff  is  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  precipitation,  and  evapotran- 
splrations  is  ^^proximately  60  percent  of  the 
precipitation.  There  was  slightly  more  pre- 
cipitation, runoff,  and  evapotranspiration  for 
Cane  Branch  than  for  Helton  Branch. 


TABLE  I  -SUMMARY  Of  ANNUAL  PRECIPITATION,  RUNOFF,  CHANCE  IN  GROUND-WATER  STORAGE  CONTRIBUTING  TO  BASE  FLOW.  AND  EVAPOTRANSPIRATION 

lAII  values  are  In  inchu) 


Cane  Branch  basin 


Helton  Branch  basin 


Water  year 


Precipitation 


Runoff 


Change  in 
storage  < 


Evapo- 
transplranen 


Precipitation 


Runoff 


Chanfe  In 
storate  > 


Evapo- 
transpiration 


1956« 

1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Total. 


27.98 

lan 

56.19 

21.57 

52.00 

23.04 

41.85 

10.40 

55.18 

25.76 

43.14 

18.03 

56.43 

25.80 

44.73 

14.76 

37.02 

10.54 

45.76 

15.86 

39.54 

6.71 

-a  41 

-.86 

g 

-I-.16 


18.21 
34.58 

28.96 
31.50 
29L42 
2S.13 
3a  61 
29.97 
26.40 
3a  00 
32.  S7 


27.18 
55.75 
51.92 
38.83 
52.33 
39.38 
54.44 
38.81 
37.48 
40.94 
34. 2S 


2a  61 

22.57 

lass 

22.67 
17.75 
24.40 
14.  SS 
8.64 
17.60 

7.r 


-a  77 

-l-.OI 

—.02 
-.02 

—.06 
0 

-.S3 
+.12 


18.79 
35.06 
29.34 
28.00 
29.68 
21.61 
3a  10 
24.22 
27.49 
23.67 
28.26 


499.82 


182.58 


317.52 


471.31 


177.71 


.61 


294.21 


■  Change  In  ground-water  storage  contributing  to  base  flow. 


i  Period  March  to  Septamber. 
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A  bydrologlc  analysis  of  precipitation  and 
stream-flow  records  for  Cane  Branch  and 
Helton  Branch  basins  for  water  years  lli&6- 
66  Indicated  meafurable  differences  in  n^ofT 
characteristics  between  the  two  bai;ins, 
despite  the  fact  that  slmUar  percentages  of 
annual  precipitation  go  to  runoff  and  evi  ip)o- 
transplratlon  In  each  basin.  Application  of 
both  flow-duration  and  annual -flood  rmrth- 
ods  to  analysis  of  stream  hydrographs  1  idl- 
cated  that  Cane  Branch  has  gfreater  ]ieak 
flows  per  square  mile  of  drainage  area  and 
more  rapid  changes  in  discharge,  but  He  [ton 
Branch  has  greater  base  flows.  However  an 
examination  of  the  hydrologlc  data  for  sro- 
gresslve  change  In  runoff  characteristic!  of 
Cane  Branch  that  could  be  related  to  the 
history  of  mining  in  the  area  failed  to  ipdi- 
catfl  any  such  change. 

OBOUND    WATER 

(By  H.  T.  Hopkins  and  D.  S.  Mull, 

17.8.  Geological  Survey) 

Methods  of  study 

Investigation  of  ground  water  in  the  south- 
west spoil  bank  and  the  adjacent  bed:'ock 
ridge  was  begun  In  1968.  The  purpose  of  the 
Investigation  was  to  determine  the  effects  of 
mining  on  the  occurrence,  movement,  And 
quality  of  g^round  water  In  the  Cane  Bralnch 
study  area.  Ground  water  In  the  essentially 
umnlned  West  Pork  Cane  Branch  study  krea 
was  also  investigated  to  provide  a  basLs  for 
comparlsoQ. 

During  the  period  November  1959  through 
September  1966.  water-level  measurements 
were  continued  In  the  Cane  Branch  and 
West  Pork  Cane  Branch  study  areas.  In  the 
Cane  Branch  study  area,  the  observation  i  iltes 
included  one  water  well  and  one  coal- test 
hole  in  the  bedrock  and  14  auger  holes  in  the 
southwest  spoil  bank.  In  the  West  Pork  Cane 
Branch  area,  five  coal-test  boles  In  the  Ited- 
rock  served  as  observation  sites.  Water 
samples  were  collected  periodically  at  riost 
of  these  sites  for  chemical  analysis.  The  ob- 
servation sites  are  numbered  consecutively 
from  1  to  21;  their  locations  are  shown  on 
plate  1. 

Continuous  water-level  recorders  vere 
operated  in  the  Cane  Branch  area  on  witer 
well  12,  coal-test  hole  16,  and  auger  hole  5. 
All  other  observation  sites  were  measured 
monthly  by  hand  tape.  Staff  gages  were 
installed  and  read  monthly  In  pools  3.  9, 
and  11  on  the  southwest  spoil  bank.  After 
May  1963,  measurements  were  discontinued 
at  the  five  coal-test  holes  in  the  West  I'ork 
Cane  Branch  area  and  at  auger  holes  111  to 
15  and  pools  9  and  11  In  the  Cane  Branch 
area.  Thus,  with  one  exception,  observat  ons 
were  continued  through  September  196(1  at 
auger  holes  1  to  11  and  pool  3  on  the  so;  th- 
west  spoil  bank,  at  coal-test  hole  16  on  the 
nearby  ridge,  and  at  water  well  12.  The 
exception  is  auger  hole  1  which  was  destrc  yed 
In  January  1966.  Intermittent  observations 
were  made  on  discharge  from  the  spoil  bi.nk. 

To  ascertain  the  reliability  of  the  hy- 
drologlc data,  sensitivity  tests  were  con- 
ducted in  auger  holes  1  to  10  in  June  1363. 
Water  levels  were  lowered  by  wlthdraving 
approximately  20  ounces  of  water  from  «ach 
well.  At  auger  hole  5.  a  6-lnch  diameter  hole, 
approximately  0.5  gallon  was  withdrawn,  rhe 
following  table  lists  the  auger  holes  and  the 
corresponding  period  of  time  required  for 
water  levels  to  return  to  static  level.  Fhe 
following  data  show  that  only  two  obee'va- 
tlon  points,  auger  holes  2  and  4,  have  a  ]  loor 
hydraulic  connection  with  spoil  at  the  liase 
of  the  pile,  where  most  of  the  horizontal 
movement  of  water  in  the  spoil  bank  tikes 
place. 


Time,   in    minuten, 

for  water   level   to 

return  to  static 

level 

Auger/hole 

1  -  n 

2       1.300+    (0.9  days) 

3       92 

4     .__     7.000+    (4.8  days) 

5   17 

6 176 

7  MB 

8       -  380 

9   180 

10   160 

Ground-water  hydrology 
No  strip  mining  occurred  on  the  southwest 
side  of  Cane  Branch  during  the  period  1958- 
66.  and,  therefore,  the  conditions  observed 
were  of  the  change  in  the  ground-water  en- 
vironment following  earlier  strip  mining. 
Little  overall  change  from  the  1958-59  con- 
ditions was  observed  during  the  1959-66  pe- 
riod. Apparently,  ground  water  in  the  spoil 
bank  attained  equilibrium  with  Its  environ- 
ment prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  investiga- 
tion in  1958. 

In  bedrock  areas,  the  shallow  ground  water 
is  recharged  by  precipitation  and  moves  from 
toDcgraphlcally  high  areas  to  streams. 
Ground  water  in  the  southwest  spoil  bank 
also  Is  recharged  from  precipitation,  both  by 
direct  Infiltration  and  by  seepage  after  col- 
lection In  pools  along  the  western  and  south- 
ern margins  of  the  spoil  bank.  A  small 
amount  of  the  recharge  is  indirect  recharge 
moving  from  the  bedrock  of  the  ridge  to  the 
adjacent  pools  and  then  into  the  spoil  bank. 
Pools  3  to  5  (plate  1)  are  essentially  hy- 
drologlc links  between  the  spoil  bank  and 
the  adjacent  ridge.  These  pools  receive  con- 
tinuous ground-water  runoff  from  the  ridge, 
as  well  as  overland  runoff  following  precip- 
itation. Ground  water  moves  from  the  pools 
toward  the  center  of  the  spoil  pile  and  dis- 
charges to  the  southeast  into  tributaries 
draining  the  spoil-bank  area. 

Seasonal  variations  In  recharge  were  re- 
corded by  fluctuations  In  the  water  levels  Ih 
all  observation  wells.  The  seasonal  trends 
during  1959-66  generally  continued  the 
trends  recorded  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Investigation.  The  hydrograph  of  the  water 
level  In  auger  hole  6.  shown  in  flgure  5,  is 
typical  of  the  hydrographs  of  most  of  the 
wells,  although  the  range  In  fluctuation  of 
the  water  level  In  the  spoil  bank  is  much  less 
than  the  5-  to  2fl-foot  range  In  the  coal-test 
holes  on  the  ridges.  The  greater  range  In 
fluctuation  of  the  water  table  In  the  bedrock 
ridges  Is  probably  due  to  a  combination  of 
(1)  more  rapid  recharge  by  direct  Infiltra- 
tion, as  a  result  of  the  much  higher  i>ermea- 
bllity  of  the  unsaturated  Jointed  bedrock  as 
compared  with  spoil,  and  (2)  transpiration 
by  heavy  forest  growth,  which  contrasts  with 
the  widely  scattered  small  pine  trees  that 
have  become  established  on  the  spoil  bank  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  observation  wells. 

The  generally  lower  elevation  of  the  water 
level  in  auger  hole  5  during  the  period  1963- 
66  as  compared  with  that  during  the  period 
1959-62  reflects  (1)  the  lesser  amount  of 
precipitation  that  fell  during  the  later  pe- 
riod, as  shown  on  a  water  year  basis  In  the 
following  table,  and  (2)  possible  deepen-of 
gullies  in  the  spoil  bank  and  increased  tran- 
spiration by  vegetation  as  a  result  of  limited 
natural  reforestation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
well.  Loss  of  ground-water  storage  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  Blight  lowering  of  the  water  table 
was  small. 


Precipitations  at  gage  2,  Cane  Branch  study 
area,  water  years  1959-^6 

Precipitation, 
Water  year:                                         inirushet 
1969 41.08 

1960   66.84 

1961    43.08 

1962    66.37 

1963    44.28 

1964    36.  «6 

1966    46. 16 

1966   89.16 

When  compared  In  detail  with  the  record 
of  precipitation,  the  pattern  of  fluctuation 
shows  that  water  levels  respond  to  precipita- 
tion on  the  spoil  bank  within  24  hours.  The 
response  is  eqti&lly  rapid  in  the  coal-test 
holes  in  the  bedrock  ridges. 

The  two  different  patterns  of  water-level 
fluctuation  In  auger  hole  6  are  the  result  of 
seasonal  differences  in  the  relative  amounts 
of  recharge  derived  from  the  two  major 
sources  of  recharge  to  ground  water  in  the 
spoil  bank.  During  the  winter-spring  wet 
season,  variations  in  recharge  (reflected  by 
the  three  peaks  on  the  graphs  in  flgure  6) 
are  primarily  due  to  direct  infiltration  of 
precipitation.  Ground-water  levels,  pool 
stages,  and  soil  moisture  are  high  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  addition  of  increments  of 
water  from  precipitation  causes  rapid  rises 
in  ground-water  levels  but  has  little  effect 
on  pool  levels  because  they  are  near  or  at 
levels  of  overflow,  and  their  contribution  to 
recharge  is  fairly  constant.  The  water  levrti 
in  auger  hole  5  rises  sharply  and  declines 
rapidly  to  near  pre-storm  levels  because  It 
reflects  only  direct  Infiltration  of  precipita- 
tion, which  ceases  soon  after  precipitation 
stops. 

In  contrast,  in  the  drier  season  of  the  year, 
the  water  level  In  auger  hole  5  rises  rapidly 
during  the  period  of  precipitation  then  con- 
tinues to  rise  more  slowly  owing  to  Increased 
recharge  from  pool  3,  whose  water  level  has 
been  raised  by  surface  runoff.  The  water  level 
in  auger  hole  5  then  declines  slowly  as  the 
water  level  In  pool  3  declines,  and  recharge 
from  the  pool  gradually  decreases. 

Recharge  from  pools  exerts  a  greater  con- 
trol on  variations  In  water  levels  In  the  spoil 
bank  during  the  dry  season  than  during  the 
wet  season.  In  contrast  to  flow  of  water  from 
pools  into  the  spoil  bank  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, there  is  probably  flow  of  ground  water 
from  the  spoil  bank  Into  the  pools  immedi- 
ately alter  winter  or  spring  rains,  when  the 
water  table  In  the  spoil  bank  is  higher  than 
the  level  of  water  in  the  adjacent  pools. 

Profiles  of  the  water  table  across  the  spoil 
bank,  suggest  that  there  has  been  no  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  configuration  of  the 
profile  since  observations  began  In  the  spring 
of  1958.  The  water  table  roughly  conforms  to 
the  Inferred  surface  of  the  bedrock.  Thus,  the 
lows  at  wells  3  and  2  and  the  gentle  slope 
between  wells  6  and  4  reflect  corresponding 
elevations  of  the  bedrock  surface  and  the 
eastward  slope  of  the  bedrock  channel. 

The  slope  of  the  water  table  and  the  di- 
rection oT  movement  of  ground  water  in  the 
southwest  spoil  bank  also  are  shown.  The 
contours  were  drawn  from  readings  taken 
on  June  26,  1963.  The  probable  flow  pattern 
Is  shown  by  the  dashed  arrows  crossing  the 
water-level  contours  at  right  angles  and  con- 
verging In  the  trough  between  wells  3  and  2. 
The  main  ground-water  discharge  is  along 
this  trough.  In  a  general  eastward  direction. 
This  flow  pattern  and  ground-water  discharge 
system  in  the  spoil  pile  had  developed  prior 
to  the  start  of  water-level  studies  in  the  area. 

The  general  shape  of  the  water  table  in  the 
southwest  spoil  bank  results  principally  from 
the  looal  topographic  situation  and  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  area  of  discharge  or  drainage.  The 
9DoU  and  perimeter  pools  occupy  and  fill 
tbe  U-shaped  upper  end  of  a  tributary  val- 
lev  The  spoU  and  pools  receive  recharge 
from  the  bedrock  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides  of  the  valley  in  addition  to  the 
oreclpltaUon  directly  on  the  pile.  The  water 
moving  through  this  area  Is  discharged  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley  near  the  base 
of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  spoU.  The 
»-ater  surface  slopes  from  all  areas  of  re- 
charge to  the  area  of  discharge,  giving  rise 
to  the  U-shaped  pattern  shown. 

Transmisslbllltles  of  the  spoil,  determined 
by  the  bailer  method  of  Sklbltzke  (1958)  at 
three  of  the  auger  holes  on  the  southwest 
spoil  bank,  ranged  from  28  gpd  per  ft  (gal- 
lons per  day  per  foot)  at  auger  hole  1  to  64 
gpd  per  ft  at  auger  hole  5.  The  two  wells 
with  the  best  hydraulic  connection  with  the 
water  in  the  spoil  bank  had  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  transmlsslbllities  measured.  Ex- 
tremely small  transmisslbllltles,  such  as 
those  determined  at  the  auger  holes,  are 
believed  to  be  representative  of  most  of 
the  southwest  spoil  bank;  exceptions  occur 
where  sandy  material  is  present  in  the  spoil 
or  where  massive  blocks  of  wallrock  were 
deposited  as  part  of  the  spoU  material  in 
such  a  way  that  large  voids  between  the 
blocks  were  preserved. 

In  spite  of  the  small  transmlssltalllty  of 
the  spoil,  water  seeping  from  the  spoil  bank 
continuously  provides  highly  mineralized 
water  to  Cane  Branch.  This  contribution 
Is  particularly  significant  during  periods  of 
low  flow,  when  It  constitutes  a  major  part 
of  the  flow  of  Cane  Branch  and  provides  the 
bulk  of  the  dissolved  solids  and  acid  loads 
of  that  stream.  (See  "Geochemistry  of  Wa- 
ter.") 

Several  seeps  occur  at  relatively  high  pwjlnts 
along  the  south  fork  of  the  surface  drainage- 
way  that  leads  into  the  tributary  on  which 
supplemental  sampling  site  M  Is  located. 
Another  seep  occurs  in  the  north  fork  of 
the  dralnageway  in  the  vicinity  of  pool  3. 
These  seeps  discharge  only  as  long  as  ground- 
water storage  Is  available  above  the  points 
of  seepage  and,  therefore,  are  not  perennial. 
All  perennial  drainage  Is  from  near  the  base 
of  the  spoil  immediately  above  the  surface 
of  the  bedrock  Into  tributaries  draining  the 
spoil  bank  area. 

Conclusions 

There  has  been  no  signlflcant  change  In 
the  occurrence    and   movement    of    ground 


water  In  the  vicinity  of  the  southwest  spoil 
bank  since  the  beginning  of  observations 
In  the  spring  of  1958.  Shallow  ground  water 
in  bedrock  is  recharged  by  precipitation  and 
moves  from  topographically  high  areas  to 
streams.  Ground  water  in  the  southwest 
spoil  bank  Is  recharged  by  direct  infiltra- 
tion of  precipitation  and  seepage  from  ad- 
jacent pools,  and  it  discharges  mostly  east- 
ward into  tributaries  draining  the  spoil  bank 
area. 

Fluctuations  of  the  water  table  In  the 
spoil  bank  are  largely  controlled  by  direct 
infiltration  of  precipitation  during  the  win- 
ter-spring season,  but  they  are  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  seepage  from  pools  adjacent  to 
the  spoil  bank  during  the  summer-autumn 
season.  Recharge  from  the  pools  varies  with 
water  levels  In  the  pools  during  the  summer- 
autumn  season,  but  It  Is  fairly  constant 
during  the  winter-spring  season,  when  the 
pools  are  full  most  of  the  time. 

The  shape  and  slope  of  the  water  table 
in  the  spoil  bank  have  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly since  observations  began  In  1968. 
Although  the  amount  of  ground  water  in 
storage  In  bedrock  areas  and  In  the  south- 
west spoil  bank  changes  seasonally,  there 
was  little  overall  change  for  the  period  of 
record.  However,  there  was  Indication  of  a 
small  overall  loss  In  storage  for  the  study 
period,  mostly  the  result  of  deficient  precip- 
itation In  1963,  1964,  and  1966,  but  possibly 
due  in  part  to  deepening  of  gullies  in  the 
spoil  bank  and  Increased  transpiration  by 
vegetation. 

OEOCHEMISTBT    OF   WATER 

(By  J.  J.  Musser  and  R.  J.  Pickering,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey) 
Background  and  scope 
One  of  the  environmental  factors  most 
obviously  influenced  by  strip  mining  In  the 
Cane  Branch  basin  Is  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  water.  Cane  Branch  became  an 
acid  stream  because  of  strip  mining  in  the 
Cane  Branch  study  area.  This  section  of  the 
report  describes  and  evaluates  (1)  changes 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  water  In  the 
Cane  Branch  study  area,  (2)  the  chemical 
composition  of  water  in  nearby  study  areas 
unaffected  by  mining,  and  (3)  the  general 
persistence  of  acid  water  downstream  from 
the  Cane  Branch  mining  area.  Although  the 
results  of  studies  conducted  during  water 
years  1959-66  are  emphasized  in  this  report, 
the  conclusions  at  the  end  of  this  section  are 


based  on  the  period  1955-66  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  entire 
11 -year  period  of  investigation.  Results  ob- 
tained during  the  period  1955-69  were  de- 
scribed by  John  J.  Musser  and  George  W. 
Whetstone  and  will  be  reviewed  only  as 
needed  to  relate  earlier  conditions  to  those 
existing  during  the  period  1959-66. 

The  periods  of  record  and  the  sampling 
frequencies  at  the  three  established  gaging 
stations  are  shown.  An  additional  190  water 
samples  were  collected  from  40  other  sites. 
The  locations  of  many  of  these  sampling  sites 
are  shown.  Basic  data  on  the  chemical  qual- 
ity of  water  at  scheduled  stations  during 
the  period  1959-63  were  published  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  (1959-63)  In  its 
Water-Supply  Paper  series.  Basic  data  for 
water  years  1964-66  were  published  in  the 
U.S.  Geological  Siu-vey's  series  of  annual  State 
reports  (U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1964-66). 
Only  selected  data  for  schedued  stations  and 
data  for  unscheduled  sampling  points  are 
included  in  this  report. 

Because  the  waters  of  Helton  Branch  and 
West  Pork  Cane  Branch  were  not  affected  by 
mining,  they  are  described  first  to  illustrate 
the  natural  chemical  quality  of  water  in  the 
upper  Beaver  Creek  basin. 

Helton  Branch 
Concentrations  of  dissolved  constituents 
in  water  In  Helton  Branch  remained  at  low 
levels  during  the  period  1959-65.  The  similar- 
ity In  water  quaUty  to  that  In  preceding 
years  of  the  study  reflected  the  constancy  of 
the  environment  of  the  Helton  Branch  study 
area  over  a  period  of  many  years  and  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  "natural"  rate  of 
weathering;  that  is,  the  rate  not  greatly  af- 
fected by  man's  activities. 

The  water  in  Helton  Branch  is  a  dilute 
calciima  bicarbonate  type  in  which  the  sul- 
fate ion  Is  also  signlflcant.  During  the  period 
1959-65,  the  dissolved-solids  concentration 
ranged  from  about  16  ppm  to  about  50  ppm. 
The  pH  of  the  water  ranged  from  6.8  to 
7.5.  The  dissolved-solids  content  included 
about  25  percent  silica  by  weight,  60  percent 
calcium  and  bicarbonate,  and  15  percent  sul- 
fate; other  cations  and  anions  comprised  the 
remaining  10  percent.  The  water  is  weakly 
buffered;  consequently,  the  pH  Is  readily 
changed  by  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of 
acidic  or  basic  substances.  Selected  chemical 
analyses  of  samples  collected  from  Helton 
Branch  at  the  gaging  station  are  given  In 
table  2. 


TABLE  2.-CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  SELECTED  SAMPLES  FROM  HELTON  BRANCH  AT  GREENWOOD.  1958-65 
[Results  in  parts  per  million,  except  as  indicatedl 


Date  of  collection 

Instan- 
taneous 
discharge 
(cfs) 

Silica 
(SIOO 

Aluminum 
(A!) 

Iron  >  Ma 
(Fe) 

iganese  ' 
(Mn) 

Bicar- 
bonate 
(HCOj) 

Sulfate 
(SOO 

Chloride 
(CI) 

Dissolved 

solids 

(residue 

at  180°  0.) 

Hardness 

(divalent 

cations 

as  CaCOO 

Specific 

conductance 

(microohms 

at  25°  C.) 

pH 

Oct  14,  1958 

Jan,  2. 1959 

June  2 

Feb.  9  1960 

0  18 

9 

1.4  . 

13      .. 
7.6  . 
7.2 
5.0 
6.8 
6.2  . 
7.8 
1.6 
2.6 
2.8 
.4 
5.6 
1.6 

7 

26 

13 

14 

S 

15 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

9 

15 

7 

20 
68 
36 

41 
22 
39 
29 
39 
28 
28 
24 
19 
42 
19 

6.6 

1  06 

5.8 

9  9 

8 
10 
10 
10 
11 

7 
10 

9 
12 
10 
16 

8 

6.5 

.92 

1.0 
.5  . 
2.0 

31 

»■ 

26 
25 
22 
22 
20 

33" 

26 

6.6 

September  12 

.20 

7.2 

Jan   17   19ei 

1.18 
40 

5.0 

0.1 

6.4 

May  22 

Jan.  30, 1962 

6.8 

2.1 
.14 
.30 

4.0 
6.1 
5.1 
6.0 

0.05 
.26 
.06 

.is"'" 

0.05 
.02 
.13 

.05" 

2.5 

1.0 

.5 

1.0 

2.0' 

6.3 

July  17 

6.8 

May  26,  1963 

6.5 
6.9 

May  25,  1964 

.14 

.1  ... 
.1  ... 

Augusts 

June  22, 1965 

September  26 

13.. 

.16  .. 
12 

6.6 
6.6 
6.1 

<  In  solution  when  collected. 

The  estimated  annual  total  yields  of  dis- 
solved solids  from  the  Helton  Branch  study 
area  during  the  period  1959-62  ranged  from 
about  25  tons  per  square  mile  In  drier  years 
to  nearly  60  tons  per  square  mile  In  wetter 
years.  Measured  annual  yields  for  water 
years  1967-68  were  within  the  same  range. 
On  the  basis  of  rainfall  and  runoff.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  the  annual  yields  during 
the  1963-66  period  were  In  the  lower  part  of 


the  range  for  the  1959-62  period.  The  annual 
total  dlssolved-soUds  yields  of  the  Helton 
Branch  area,  which  Is  unaffected  by  mining, 
are  ^  to  V4  those  of  the  Cane  Branch  study 
area,  where  yields  Increased  as  a  result  of 
mining. 

In  A\igust  and  September  1965,  construc- 
tion began  on  a  highway  relocation  near 
Greenwood  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Helton 
Branch  basin.  Extensive  cut-and-flll  opera- 


tions In  the  headwaters  of  Helton  Branch 
resulted  not  only  In  disturbance  of  the  shale 
and  sandstone  bedrock  and  overlying  soil 
at  the  relocation  site,  but  also  In  the  intro- 
duction of  many  tons  of  limestone  fill.  This 
construction  altered  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  water  In  Helton  Branch 
to  the  extent  that  data  for  water  year  1966 
do  not  have  relevance  to  this  study  and 
therefore  are  not  Included  In  table  3. 
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West  Fork  Oane  Branch  bicarbonate    type    with    a   mean    dlsBolTOd-  concentration  of  dissolved  constltuentB.  8»- 

The  water  of  West  Fork  Cane  Branch  Is  a  solids  concentration  of  about  20  ppm.  It  Is  i!^!?*w^f*'^v*  o*'^^r,°'  ^*™P'««  coUectwl 

I  from  West  Pork  Cane  Branch  are  (riven  In 

dilute  magnesium  and  calcium  sulfate  land  similar  to  that  of  Helton  Branch  In  Its  low  table  3. 


TABLE  3.-CHEMICAL 


ANALYSES  OF  SELECTED  SAMPUS  FROM  WEST  FORK  CANE  BRANCH  NEAR  PARKERS  LAKE,  1957-«1 
Plnults  in  parts  per  million,  exc«pt  as  mdicatedl 


Date  oi  collection 


Instantaneous 

discharge 

(cts> 


June  6.  1957.. 
Nov.  15,  1958. 
Mtr.  26,  19S9. 

June  5 

July  19 

Mar.  1,1960.. 

Illl«r.2i 

Il«r.29. 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  12 

Ajjr.  19 

Urtl    

Jan.  18, 1961.. 
May  23 


0.02 
.70 


.32  . 

.70  . 
1.B6  . 
LOZ  . 

.54 

.16  . 

.16  . 

.25 

.34. 


Aluminum  Manganese  >       Bicarbonate 

(Al)         Ironi(Fe)  (Mn)  (HCO>) 


Sulfate 
(SO.) 


Distolved- 

solid* 

(residue 

al  180°  C.) 


Hardnen 

(divalent 

cations 

as  CaCOi) 


aw 

a  14 

4 

Oil 

.a 

.05 

1 

.1 

.12 

.01 

8 

8  5.4 

9  6.0 

4  4.8 

2  5.4 

3  4.0 

13      

5.6  12 

6.8  20 

4.4  W 

5.6  » 

5.6  n 

6.8  34 

3  4.8  10 

6  7.0  28 


10 
13 
6 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
C 
6 
6 
7 
15 


Specific 

conductance 

(micromhos 

at  25°  C.) 

PH 

33 

7.0 

43 

5.3 

22 

S.I 

22 

5.0 

16 

5.9 

23 

6.1 

18 

S.7 

19 

6.0 

23 

6.1 

22 

7.6 

26 

6.1 

23 

6.8 

20 

(.1 

21 

6.6 

>  In  solution  when  collected. 

During  February  1960,  a  few  coal  pro8]tect 
trenches  were  dug  In  the  West  Fork  Cane 
Branch  study  area  by  a  mining  operator,  md 
small  quantities  of  pyrlte  were  exposed  to 
weathering.  However,  the  water  In  Vest 
Pork  Cane  Branch  was  not  affected  by  his 
activity,  as  shown  by  a  lack  of  any  slgilf- 
leant  changes  In  sulfate  concentration  cur- 
ing the  period  1956-61.  Such  changes  are 
excellent  Indicators  of  pyrltlc  weatheilng 
products  In  mine  drainage.  The  median  sul- 
fate concentration  of  West  Fork  (Jane 
Branch  was  5  ppm  during  the  period. 

The  acidity  of  West  Fork  Cane  Branch;  de- 
creesed  sllghUy  during  1960-61,  as  ahow^  by 
a  shift  In  the  pH  range  from  5.0-7.0  In  195f-59 
to  6.0-7.6  In  1960-61.  Also,  the  numbe)'  of 
samples  with  pH  above  6.5  totaled  nine  InJ  the 
1960-61  period,  as  compared  with  two  In  the 
more  heavily  sampled  1956-59  period.  Wash 
Ing  Into  the  stream  of  limestone  gravel  fiom 
a  road  near  the  eastern  divide  of  the  ^^est 
Fork  study  area  may  have  contribute! 
this  slight  decrease  In  acidity,  but  a^ 
able  data  are  InsulBclent  to  confirm 
effect. 

Cane  Branch  study  area 

Since  the  spring  of  1956,  the  water!  in 
Cane  Branch  has  been  acid.  This  acid  water 
Is  the  result  of  coal  mining  In  parts  of  jthe 
Cane  Branch  basin.  Dtiring  strip  mining, 
which  took  place  In  1955-56  and  agalrj  in 
1958-69,  large  quantities  of  iron  disulfide 
minerals  associated  with  the  Baxren  Ifork 
coal  seam  and  adjacent  rocks  were  expend 
to  oxidation  and  leaching.  Surface  w|ter 
running  over,  and  ground  water  moi^ng 
through,  the  spoil  banks  and  hlghwalls  r^act 
chemically  with  these  iron  disulfide  minerals 
and  their  oxidized  products.  Several  of  tnese 
reactions  result  In  the  production  of  a^ld. 
Because  the  surface  water  and  ground  w^ter 
have  little  neutralizing  capacity  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  acid -producing  minerals, 
leaching  results  In  pools  and  streams!  of 
highly  mineralized  acid  water.  Water  In  xhe 
strip  pits,  in  the  spoil  banks,  in  the  C^ne 
Branch  tributaries  draining  the  sp>oU  banks, 
and  in  CTane  Branch  itself  Is  affected  by  lihls 
acid  mine  drainage.  I 

The  chemical  reactions  believed  to  be  In- 
volved in  the  formation  of  acid  mine  draBn- 
age  have  been  discussed  by  many  authors  in 
recent  years,  including  Temple  and  Koel^ler 
(1954),  Hem  (1960).  Barnes  and  Cnaf-ke 
(1964).  and  CHark  (1966).  The  reader  Is  a-e- 
ferred  to  these  publications  for  detailed  4l8- 
cussions  of  the  subject. 

Pools  near  spoil  banks 
Following  the  completion  of  mining  In  the 
Cane    Branch    study   area,   pools   of   w4ter 


formed  In  the  abandoned  strip  pits  between 
the  hlghwalls  and  spoil  banks.  Most  of  these 
pools  now  contain  acid  water.  In  the  winter 
and  spring,  the  pools  overflow  into  the  tribu- 
taries of  Cane  Branch.  The  water  In  the 
pools  also  slowly  Infiltrates  the  adjacent  spoil 
banks.  Pool  locations  are  shown  on  plate  1, 
and  chemical  analyses  of  samples  collected 
during  the  period  1960-66  are  given  In  ta- 
ble 29. 

Pools  1  to  11  are  In  the  area  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Cane  Branch  that  was  strip 
mined  in  1955-56.  With  the  exception  of  pool 
10,  these  waters  are  of  the  calcium  mag- 
nesium sulfate  type,  have  significant  quan- 
tities of  aluminum.  Iron,  and  manganese,  and 
contain  free  acid.  In  1966-59,  sulfate  concen- 
trations ranged  from  52  to  3.080  ppm;  In 
1960-66,  the  range  had  changed  to  21  to  469 
ppm.  For  these  same  periods,  the  pH  range 
changed  from  2.5O-4.10  to  2.95-4.46.  Thus,  the 
analyses  for  1960-66  indicate  a  general  de- 
crease in  the  concentrations  of  dissolved  con- 
stituents In  the  pools. 

Pools  2,  3,  and  9  show  definite  decreases  in 
mineralization  since  the  end  of  mining  in 
1956.  After  relatively  rapid  initial  decreases, 
mineralization  decreased  more  slowly,  and 
since  1961  or  1962,  Mttle  additional  decrease 
hM  been  observed.  This  is  Illustrated  In  flg- 
ute  10,  In  which  have  been  plotted  the  maxi- 
mum measured  conductances  for  each  water 
year.  Slumping  of  the  overlying  weathered 
soli  and  bedrock  into  the  strip  pits  since  their 
abandonment  has  restilted  in  the  restriction 
of  air  and  water  circulation  to  the  sulfide- 
bearing  rocks  exposed  in  the  hlghwall  and 
has  probably  contributed  to  the  decrease  in 
mineralization  of  water  In  the  pools. 

Pool  10  is  south  of  the  area  mined  during 
1956,  Is  surrounded  by  well-weathered  rocks, 
receives  no  acid  mine  drainage,  and  therefore 
contains  the  type  of  water  that  would  be 
present  if  pyrlte  had  not  been  exposed  by 
mining.  In  May  1961,  this  pool  contained  di- 
lute calcitim  sulfate  water  with  a  pH  of  6.3. 
It  is  dry  during  periods  of  little  rainfall. 

Low  silica  concentrations  In  pools  on  the 
southwest  spoil  bank  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  may  be  due  to  the  extraction 
of  silica  from  the  water  by  diatoms.  Several 
of  the  pools  contained  less  than  1  ppm  silica 
In  October  1966. 

Pools  13  and  13  are  In  a  small  mined  area 
on  the  northeast  aide  of  the  Cane  Branch 
basin.  After  mining,  which  took  plaoe  in 
1968,  the  water  in  pool  12  had  a  pH  of  4.2  and 
contained  free  acid.  Since  early  1960,  how- 
ever, the  pH  has  been  about  5  and  the  sulfate 
content  has  decreased.  Pool  13,  which  never 
was  acid,  apparently  is  not  In  contact  wltb 


spoil  containing  abundant  Iron  sulfide 
minerals. 

Pools  14  to  19  on  the  northeast  side  of 
Cane  Branch  resulted  from  strip  mining  dur- 
ing 1959.  The  water  in  pools  14  to  18  be- 
came acid  during  and  immediately  follow- 
ing the  1959  mining.  The  water  is  of  the 
calclvmi  magnesium  sulfate  type  and  con- 
tains significant  quantities  of  aluminum, 
iron,  and  manganese.  Chemical  analyses  of 
samples  collected  in  1966  indicated  little 
change  from  earlier  conditions.  The  ob- 
served range  In  sulfate  content  during  the 
period  1960-66  was  290-1.260  ppm,  and  the 
observed  range  in  pH  was  2.9-5.1. 

Pool  19  did  not  increase  in  mineralization 
or  become  acid  immediately  after  mining 
was  completed  in  1959,  as  did  other  nearby 
pools.  Musser  and  Whetstone  (In  Collier  and 
others,  1964,  p.  32)  suggested  that  "the  sul- 
fide-bearing  rocks  are  burled  In  a  part  of  the 
spoil  bank  where  the  ground  water  has  diffi- 
culty in  flowing  to  pool  19,"  and  that  "sol- 
uble products  from  the  spoil  bank  may 
eventually  reach  the  pool  and  make  the 
water  in  it  acid."  Data  collected  since  1959 
have  confirmed  this  prediction.  Water  in 
pool  19  became  acid  in  early  1961,  and  has 
remained  acid  since  that  time.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  In  the 
mineralization  of  the  pool  water  since  1961, 
as  shown  in  table  29. 

Pool  20  formed  in  a  prospect  pit  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Cane  Branch  In  March 
1960.  This  pool,  which  contains  acid  water, 
contributes  overflow  to  C!ane  Branch. 

Ground  water 
The  chemical  quality  of  ground  water  in 
the  southwest  spoil  bank  has  changed  little 
from  that  recorded  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  investigation.  Variations  in  solute 
concentrations  are  due  primarily  to  changes 
In  the  relative   amounts   of  recharge  from 

three  sources — direct  infiltration  of  pre- 
cipitation, pools  formed  between  the  spoil 
bank  and  the  hlghwall,  and  ground  water  in 

the  bedrock  of  adjacent  ridges.  Ground 
water  in  the  spoU  bank  is  more  highly  miner- 
alized than  either  the  water  in  the  ad- 
jacent pools  or  the  water  In  the  bedrock. 
Compared  with  bedrock  water,  spoU-bank 
water  is  relatively  high  In  sulfate,  silica, 
aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and 
magnesium   (table  30) . 

The  concentrations  of  chemical  constit- 
uents m  ground  water  In  the  spoil  bank 
vary  from  point  to  point.  Minimum  concen- 
trations are  found  in  the  water  from  auger 
holes  adjacent  to  the  pools  and  along  the 
low  point  m  the  water  table  between  auger 
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holes  2  and  3.  Maximum  concentrations  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  auger  hole  5. 

There  are  monthly  changes  In  the  spe- 
cific conductance  of  water  in  the  spoU  bank 
(auger  hole  5,  pi.  1).  in  an  adjacent  pool 
(pool  3,  pl-  1).  "1*1  ^  ground  water  in  the 
bedrock  of  an  adjacent  ridge  (coal-test  hole 
16  pl.  1 ) .  'or  *  period  of  nearly  2  years.  Al- 
though total  precipltotion  for  the  2-year  pe- 
riod was  exceptionally  light,  the  conductance 
of  water  In  the  pool  and  water  in  the  spoil 
bank  varied  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

The  conductance  of  the  water  In  pool  3 
exhibits  the  effect  of  dUution  by  precipita- 
tion. Pool  3  reaches  Its  lowest  conductance 
during  the  winter -spring  period,  when  direct 
runoff  dUutes  the  highly  mineralized  water; 
the  pool  reaches  its  nlghest  conductance  dur- 
ing the  summer-autumn  period,  when  little 
direct  runoff  is  available  for  dilution,  and 
evaporation  causes  an  increase  in  concentra- 
tion of  dissolved  constituents. 

The  conductance  of  grotmd  water  in  auger 
hole  G  shows  an  opposite  pattern  of  varia- 
tion. Conductance  declined  dtirlng  the  sum- 
mer and  autvimn,  then  Increased  during  the 
winter.  This  pattern  of  variation  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  changes  in  the  source 
of  recharge  to  ground  water  In  the  spoil  bank 
and  changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  water 
table. 

During  the  winter-spring  period,  direct 
Infiltration  of  precipitation  constitutes  a 
significant  part  of  the  recharge  to  the  spoil 
biuik.  In  moving  from  the  surface  Into  the 
spoil  material,  this  oxygenated  water  leaches 
highly  soluble  Iron  sulfate  minerals  formed 
through  oxidation  of  pyrlte  in  the  zone  of 
aeration  during  the  previous  sununer  and 
autumn  and  it  also  contributes  to  further 
oxidation  of  pyrlte  in  the  spoil  material.  In 
addition,  the  winter  rise  of  the  water  table 
brings  the  main  body  of  ground  water  into 
contact  with  previously  aerated  spoil  and  Its 
content  of  iron  sulfate  minerals,  resulting 
In  some  leachuig  below  the  water  table. 

During  the  period  of  high  evaporation  )n 
the  siunmer  and  autumn,  the  water  table  de- 
clines, and  recharge  of  ground  water  in  the 
spoil  bank  is  largely  by  infiltration  of  water 
from  the  adjacent  pool  3  and  ty  movement  of 
grcuni  water  from  the  nearby  ridge  Into  the 
spoil  bank.  Both  sources  of  recharge  are 
much  less  highly  mineralized  than  the 
ground  water  in  the  spoil  bank.  Further- 
more, this  poorly  oxygenated  recharge  water 
fiowmg  through  less  oxidized  parts  of  the 
spoil  bank  below  the  water  table,  picks  up 
less  soluble  material  than  does  Infiltrating 
precipitation.  The  net  result  is  less  highly 
nuneralLzed  ground  water  In  the  spoil  bank 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  than  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring. 

The  preceding  observations  indicate  that 
the  greatest  additions  to  the  chemical  con- 
tent of  ground  water  in  the  spoil  bank  are 
derived  from  the  zone  of  aeration.  Neverthe- 
less, the  somewhat  more  dilute  summer- 
autumn  recharge  water  becomes  highly  min- 
eralized as  it  passes  through  the  spoil  bank, 
and  serves  to  Increase  the  dry-weather  drain- 
age from  the  spoil  and  the  total  contribu- 
tion of  acid  water  to  Cane  Branch. 

The  quality  of  ground  water  in  coal-test 
hole  16,  which  was  drilled  in  bedrock  of  the 
adjacent  ridge,  followed  the  pattern  nor- 
mally found  under  natural  conditions  during 
most  of  the  study  period.  It  was  most  dilute 
(least  mineralized  and  had  lowest  con- 
ductance) during  the  winter-spring  period, 
when  recharge  Lb  greatest,  and  most  mineral- 
ized during  the  summer-autumn  period, 
when  recharge  is  slight  and  evapotransplra- 
tion  is  high.  However,  the  unusually  light 
rainfall  in  the  early  part  of  1966  caused  the 
mineralization  to  remain  at  a  higher  level 
than  would  be  expected  during  a  more  nor- 
mal year.  The  conductance  rose  progressively 
during  the  period  May  to  December  1965, 
then  remained  near  the  November  level 
throughout  the  succeeding  year.  Low  water 
levels  measured  in  coal-test  hole  16  through- 


out water  year  1966  Indicate  a  general  lack 
of  recharge  by  dilute  surface  water,  thus  ex- 
plaining the  abnormally  high  conductance. 

The  reason  for  the  generally  higher  levels 
of  sulfate  and  conductance  in  ooal-test 
hole  16  than  in  coal-test  holes  17,  19,  20,  and 
21,  111  the  nearby  West  Fork  Cane  Branch 
basin,  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  rocks  pene- 
trated by  hole  16  contain  much  more  iron 
sulfide  than  do  those  in  the  West  Fork  basin. 
If  this  Is  true,  then  it  is  possible  that  oxida- 
tion of  iron  sulfide  minerals  occurs  along  the 
uncased  walls  of  hole  16  during  periods  when 
low  water  levels  expose  the  walls  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  that  dissolution  of  the  result- 
ing sulfate  minerals,  as  a  resvilt  of  water 
level  fluctuations  in  the  well,  adds  to  the 
sulfate  content  and  increases  the  mineraliza- 
tion of  the  water. 

Well  12,  which  is  Just  beyond  the  toe  of  the 
south-west  spoil  bank  and  penetrates  the 
underlying  bedrock,  predates  the  beginning 
of  mining  in  the  basin.  Muaser  and  Whet- 
stone (in  Collier  and  others,  1964,  p.  36)  con- 
cluded that,  as  of  June  1959,  the  quality  of 
water  in  the  underlying  bedrock,  as  observed 
at  well  12,  bad  been  only  slightly  affected  by 
downward  movement  of  mineralized  ground 
water  from  the  spoil  bank. 

Since  1959,  there  has  been  an  Increase  In 
the  mineralization  of  the  bedrock  water  at 
well  12.  (See  table  30.)  The  Increase  is  rela- 
tively minor,  however,  and  Is  apparent  only 
lu  the  sulfate  content  of  the  well  water.  The 
relationship  between  the  sulfate  content  and 
the  level  of  water  in  the  well  Is  similar  to 
that  exhibited  In  the  spoil  bcmk  at  auger  hole 
5,  thus  adding  support  to  the  conclusion  that 
increases  In  the  sulfate  content  of  the  bed- 
rock water  are  due  to  Infiltration  of  water 
from  the  spoil  bank. 

Tributaries  of  Cane  Branch 
Tributary  streams  carry  the  soluble  prod- 
ucts of  chemical  weathering  into  Cane 
Branch.  Some  of  these  tributaries  contain 
only  slightly  mineralized  water  that  comes 
from  parts  of  the  Cane  Branch  area  not 
affected  by  mining.  Other  tributaries  contain 
acid  mine  drainage  that  comes  from  pools 
and  spoil  banks  In  the  mined  areas.  Sup- 
plemental sampling  sites  on  tributaries  to 
Cane  Branch  are  shown.  Analyses  of  these 
waters  are  given  In  table  31. 

The  water  in  the  two  major  tributaries 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  study  area  is 
not  influenced  by  mine  drainage.  At  sites  B 
and  C,  the  dilute  waters  of  the  two  tribu- 
taries vary  from  calcium  bicarbonate  to  cal- 
cium sulfate  types.  The  observed  dissolved- 
Rolids  content  ranged  from  16  to  34  ppm, 
the  pH  ranged  from  5.8  to  7.6,  and  bicarbo- 
nate alkalinity  was  present  at  all  times.  Sul- 
fate concentrations  did  not  exceed  13  ppm. 
Downstream  from  sites  B  and  C,  acid  mine 
drainage  from  the  southwest  spoil  bank  en- 
ters Cane  Branch,  and,  because  the  receiving 
water  has  little  buffering  capacity.  Cane 
Branch  becomes  acid.  Many  seeps  from  the 
southwest  spoil  bank  add  small  quantities 
of  acid  water  to  Cane  Branch,  but  the  tribu- 
taries at  sites  P.  M,  and  Q  contribute  the 
largest  quantities. 

Sites  P,  M,  and  O  are  in  streams  which 
receive  acid  surface  and  ground  water  di- 
rectly from  the  southwest  spoil  bank.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  high  ninoff,  pools  behind  the 
spoil  bank  overflow  into  these  three  streams. 
During  periods  of  no  rainfall,  ground  water 
seeps  out  of  the  spoil  bank  to  sustain  the 
flow  of  the  streams.  During  the  period  1969- 
66,  the  principal  dissolved  constituents  of 
the  water  at  these  sites  were  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, sulfate,  sUlca,  altomlnum.  Iron,  and 
manganese.  "Hie  pH  at  sites  P  and  M  ranged 
from  2.50  to  3.10.  Concentrations  of  dis- 
solved constituents  remained  high  from  1969 
to  1966,  and  these  trtbtitartes  continued  to 
transport  add  water  to  Oane  Branch.  Al- 
though the  water  at  site  O  Is  somewhat  less 
acid  and  less  mineralized  than  that  at  sites 
M  and  P,  it  showed  no  Improvement  during 
the  period   195»-66  and  continued  to  con- 


tribute  to  the  acidity  and  dlasolved-solldB 
content  of  water  In  (Jane  Br»nch. 

Site  O  Is  on  a  tributary  that  reoelvM  part  of 
its  drainage  from  the  small  area  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Cane  Branch  mined  during 
1968.  The  water  passing  site  O  has  never  con- 
tained free  acid,  even  though  sources  of  acid 
are  present  on  a  small  spoil  bank  upstream. 
Apparently,  all  acid  water  entering  the  drain- 
age system  above  site  O  Is  effectively  neutral- 
ized by  water  from  other  parts  of  the  sub- 
basin.  The  waters  from  this  and  other  nearby 
tributaries  of  similar  chemical  quality  dilute 
and  partly  neutralize  the  acid  waters  of  Cane 
Branch. 

Until  1966,  the  water  at  site  O  was  a  cal- 
cium sulfate  and  bicarbonate  tjrpe  with  a  pH 
range  of  about  6  to  7.  The  maximum  ob- 
served sulfate  concentration  during  1969-06 
was  40  ppm  on  October  27,  1966.  The  dls- 
solved-sollds  content  on  that  date  was  the 
highest  observed  at  site  O  and  may  In- 
dicate an  Increasing  Influence  of  drainage 
from  pools  12  and  13  on  the  general  quality 
of  water  In  the  tributary. 

The  drainage  area  upstream  from  site  N  In- 
cludes much  of  the  area  on  the  northeast  side 
of  Cane  Branch  that  was  strip  mined  during 
1959.  The  overflow  from  pools  15  to  18  paaaes 
site  N  In  traveling  to  Cane  Branch.  Before  the 
1959  mining,  the  water  passing  the  sampling 
site  was  a  calcium,  bicarbonate  type,  was  only 
slightly  mineralized,  and  had  a  pH  near  7 
(Collier  and  others,  1964,  p.  B38).  During 
mining,  the  mineralization  of  the  water  In- 
creased, the  type  changed  to  calcium  sulfate, 
and  the  pH  slowly  decreased.  From  the  com- 
pletion of  mining  through  1961,  water  pass- 
ing site  N  had  a  pH  range  of  from  225  to 
3.60,  and  a  range  of  sulfate  concentrations 
from  350  to  538  ppm.  In  October  1966,  the 
streamflow  at  site  N  consisted  principally  of 
drainage  from  pools  17  and  18  and  had  chem- 
ical characteristics  very  similar  to  those  pres- 
ent In  1959-61.  The  water  In  the  tributary 
continued  to  transport  significant  quantities 
of  acid  mine  drainage  to  Cane  Branch  from 
1961  to  1966. 

The  chemical  composition  of  water  In  the 
tributary  draining  the  northeast  spoil  bank 
in  the  vicinity  of  pool  19  showed  little 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  acid  mine  drain- 
age prior  to  1961.  In  October  1966,  however, 
water  In  this  tributary  at  site  H  had  a  consid- 
erably higher  sulfate  content  and  lower  pH 
than  had  been  observed  previously.  The  In- 
crease In  mineralization  probably  began  In 
1961  as  a  consequence  of  the  change  of  pool 
19  Into  an  acid  pool  during  that  year. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  the  pH 
of  Cane  Branch  water  and  the  pH  of  water 
in  Its  tributary  streams  and  in  the  pools 
on  the  spoil  piles  in  October  1966.  Conduct- 
ance and  pH  values  listed  in  the  figure 
were  measured  In  the  field  on  October  27. 
1966. 

CANE  BRANCH 

The  effect  of  acid  mine  drainage  upon  the 
chemical  quality  of  water  in  Cane  Branch 
is  measured  at  the  Cane  Branch  gaging  sta- 
tion, J  tost  downstream  from  the  mined  areas. 
Selected  chemical  analyses  of  Oane  Branch 
water  are  presented  In  table  4  to  show  the 
general  chemical  quality  of  the  stream.  As 
a  rule,  samples  with  maximum,  minimum, 
and  Intermediate  conductances  lor  each  year 
have  been  chosen  for  tabulation.  A  more 
complete  tabulation  was  published  by  the 
US.  Geological  Survey  In  its  basic  data  pub- 
lication series  (UB.  Geological  Survey,  1966- 
66). 

The  original  dilute  calcium  and  magne- 
sium bicarbonate  of  water  of  Cane  Branch 
changed  during  early  1956  to  a  highlv  min- 
eralized, acid,  calcium  and  magnesium  sul- 
fate water  as  a  resulj  of  strip  mining  of 
coal  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  basin  and 
It  remained  this  type  of  water  throughout 
the  study  period,  which  ended  in  October 
1966.  Silica,  aluminum.  Iron,  and  manganese 
also  were  predominant  among  the  constitu- 
ents dissolved  in  the  water. 
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An  examination  of  the  chemical  comiioel 
tlon  of  water  In  Cane  Branch   durlngi 
years    subsequent    to    the    Initial    nunl 
sbows  that  the  mean  concentratlonlB  at  c$em- 


TABLE  4.-CHE|lllCAL  ANALYSES  OF  SELECTED  SAMPLES  FROM  CANE  BRANCH  NEAR  PARKERS  LAKE,  1956-66 
(Results  in  parts  per  million,  except  as  indicatedl 


Date  o>  collection 


Instantaneous 

discharge 

(cU) 


Aluminum 
(Al) 


Sept  1, 1955._ 

Jan.  18, 1956 

May  29 

Aug.U 

Apr.  9, 1957 

July  16 

Aug.  15 

Mays,  1958 

Sept  10 

SepLl? 

FetKlO.  1959 

May  28 

Aug.  17 

Oct  20 

Feb.  2.  I960 

Mat.  29 

May  2,  1961 

Junes 

Sept  12 

Fee  27,  1962 

May  1 

Sept  4 

Dec.  21 

Mar.  1.1963 

May  26 

Jan.  21. 1964 

July  14— 

Septs 

Nov.  10 

Dec.  30 

Mar.  27.  1965 

Feb.  8,  1966 

Apr.  10 

May  1 

Oct  27 


0.09 
.56 

3.9 
.065 
.065 
11.8 
.026 

1.19 

5.3 
.13 

1.73 
.10 
.39 

3.0 

S.4 
.2 
.1 
52 
.4 
.1 

1.2 

1.7 
.3 
.87 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.70 

3.8 
.64 
.14 

4.4 
.06 


0.3 
5.4 


6.8 


5.6 

5.4 
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leal  constituents  Increased  In  1959  owing  to  a 
the     resumption  of  mining,  then  decreased  during 
ng      the  period  1960-65.  Prom  1960  to  1966,  no  ad- 
ditional mining  occurred  In  the  Cane  Branch 


study  area.  Limited  prospecting  near  pool 
20  resulted  In  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  acid  water  to  Cane  Branch,  but  the  effect 
of  this  addition  was  not  measurable. 


Iron  I 
(Fe) 


Manganese  > 
(Mn) 


Bicarbonate 
(HCOO 


Sulfate 
(SOO 


Dissolved 

solids 

(residue 

at  180°  C.) 


Hardness 

(divalent 

cations 

as  CaCOi) 


Acidity 

topH7 

(H') 


Specific 

conductance 

(micro-mhos 

at  25=0 


a  24 
1.8 


ao5 

5.3 


1.8 

85.0  . 

5.4 

1.9 

i.4 

.07 
7.7 

3.4 

3.0 

6.4 

8.8 
86 

9.3 

15 

14 
16 

6.4 

7.3 

8.5 

1.1 

6.0 

2.6 
14 

1.9 
12 

Sul 

.36 

9.3 

5.3 

4.4 

lao 

6.3 

3.1 

...... 

...... 

.07 
....... 


12.0 
9.4 

13.0 
7.7 

'ii.'o" 


10 
17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16 

3 

123 

1,220 

46 

1,050 

175 

46 

144 

1.150 

77 
282 
970 
359 
199 

67 

47 
281 
588 

43 
207 
416 
234 
144 
186 
104 
248 
156 
245 
123 

57 
317 
166 

55 
249 


31 

195 

"76" 

1,420 
298 


1,380 
515 
268 
108 

72 
408 
926 

87 
305 


287 

'385' 
261 
348 
199 

95 
458 
278 

94 
400 


18 
16 
88 

440 
34 

242 

100 

31 

81 

234 

53 

120 

170 

"i43 

36 

360 


153 


135 


118 
166 
86 
42 
191 
111 
36 
172 


0.4 

14.0 

1.6 

.3 

1.1 

16.0 

.6 

2.6 

13 

3.8 

1.5 

.5 

.4 
1.9 
7.2 

.4 
1.2 


1.6 


1.0 
1.8 
1.3 

.5 
2.9 
1.3 

.5 
1.8 


SI 
44 

296 

2,220 
151 

^010 
534 
138 
493 

2.060 
222 
900 

1,940 

551 
215 
145 
778 
1,270 
134 
549 
955 
696 
4(K) 
557 
322 
736 
479 
681 
378 
80 
802 
478 
187 
710 


pH 


b.  / 
S.8 
4.0 
2.6 
3.8 
2.6 
3.2 
4.2 
3.2 
2.6 
3.8 
2.9 
2.7 
3.0 
3.4 
3.8 
4.0 
3.2 
3.0 
3.9 
3.2 
3.3 
2.9 
3.3 
3.3 
3.6 
3.2 
3.4 
3.3 
3.6 
4.1 
3.3 
3.4 
3.8 
3.6 


>  In  solution  when  collected. 

Prom  Jtine  1956  to  September  1965,  th  e  pH 
of  water  In  Cane  Branch  ranged  from  2.65  to 
4.35.  At  no  time  did  the  water  cental^  bi- 
carbonate Ions.  In  contrast,  water  In  Hfclton 
Branch,  which  was  not  Influenced  by  milling 
had  a  pH  range  of  5.7  to  7.5  during  the 
period  and  always  contained  bicarbonate 

An  assessment  of  the  change  In  water  ^ual 
Ity  with  time  at  a  specific  point  on  a  stiteam 
such  as  at  the  Cane  Branch  gaging  stajtlon 
requires  an  Intensive  sampling  program  Icon- 
slstlng  of  (1)  continued  measurement  of  an 
Important  chemical  parameter  of  the  stream 
quality,  and  (2)  regular  sampling  and  ^m- 
prehenslve  analysis  of  the  stream  wat^r  as 
a  means  of  relating  other  constituents  li  the 
water  to  the  constituent  measured  contin- 
uously. Probably  the  most  useful  parac(ieter 
to  monitor  Is  specific  conductance,  ^hlch 
refiects  the  content  of  ionic  solute  inj  the 
water.  Relationships  between  specific  [con- 
ductance and  the  content  of  major  constit- 
uents in  the  water  can  be  determined  itrom 
analyses  of  the  regularly  collected  stmiples. 
With  this  information,  representative  Jcon- 
centrations  of  the  major  constituents  can  be 
calculated  for  selected  time  periods;  anld  by 
combining  these  concentrations  with  a  icon- 
tinuouB  record  of  runoff,  loads  of  che^ilcal 
constituents  transported  by  the  stream] past 
the  sampling  point  can  be  determined^  As- 
sessment of  the  gross  geochemlcal  ch^ac- 
terlstics  of  the  Cane  Branch  study  area|  was 
based  on  this  approach. 

Infiltration  and  storage  of  precipitation  In 
geologic  material  vary  with  the  porosity!  and 
permeability  of  the  materials.  The  natii^e  of 
the  spoil  In  the  Cane  Branch  basin  allows 
entry  of  precipitation  into  the  spoil.  JAs  a 
restxlt,  the  spoil  becomes  a  reservoin  for 
ground-water  storage  and  a  contributor  to 
base  flow  of  the  stream,  even  during  pye^ods 
of  little  or  no  precipitation.  In  addition^  the 


high  content  of  iron  sulflde  minerals  and 
their  highly  soluble  weathering  products  in 
the  spoil  provides  a  continued  supply  of 
soluble  material  to  the  percolating  grotind 
water.  Thus,  drainage  of  water  from  the  spoil 
banks  contributes  the  bulk  of  the  dissolved 
chemical  load  passing  the  Cane  Branch  gag- 
ing station  during  periods  of  base  flow  in  the 
stream.  Even  direct  storm  runoff  from  the 
spoil  banks  becomes  highly  mineralized 
through  dissolution  of  soluble  minerals  near 
the  surface  of  the  spoil  and  through  flush- 
out  of  pools  adjacents  to  the  spoil  bank. 

Monthly  loads  of  equivalent  sulfuric  acid, 
sulfate,  and  total  dissolved  solids  passing 
Cane  Branch  gaging  station  are  listed  In 
table  32  for  water  years  1959-66.  Data  for 
water  years  1957  and  1958  were  reported  by 
Musser  and  Wetstone  (In  Collier  and  others, 
1964,  p.  B47).  The  monthly  load  depends 
both  on  the  amount  of  water  passing  the 
gaging  station  and  the  concentration  of  the 
chemical  constituent  of  Interest  in  that 
water.  In  an  attempt  to  examine  the  record 
of  monthly  loads  transported  by  Cane  Branch 
for  significant  changes  during  the  period 
1956-66,  a  cumulative  plot  of  runoff  and  dls- 
solved-soUds  load  was  prepared.  The  slopes  of 
the  lines  represent  average  concentrations  of 
dissolved  solids  In  the  water;  an  Increase  or 
decrease  in  slope  means  that  the  average  dls- 
solved-sollds  concentration  for  that  period 
Increased  or  decreased,  respectively,  with 
time.  Pronounced  differences  In  concentra- 
tion between  winter-spring  (high-flow)  and 
summer-autumn  (low-flow)  months,  rep- 
resented by  the  stair-step-like  nature  of  the 
llneatlon  of  points  which  define  the  line  rep- 
resenting all  months,  and  the  lack  of  data  for 
certain  months  during  water  years  1963-66 
made  it  necessary  to  plot  high-flow  months 
(>15  cfs-days)  and  low-flow  months  «15 
cfs-days)  separately  in  order  to  clarify  long- 


term  trends.  The  dashed  part  of  the  line  for 
all  months  is  based  on  an  interpolation  of 
these  trends.  The  scale  of  the  drawing  does 
not  permit  all  points  on  the  line  for  low-flow 
months  to  be  shown. 

The  bulk  of  the  dissolved  constituents  in 
Cane  Branch  is  contributed  by  direct  run- 
off and  seepage  from  the  spoil  banks.  Changes 
in  slope  of  the  lines  In  flgure  15  thus  rep- 
resent, changes  In  the  quantity  of  dissolved 
constituents  contributed  by  these  spoil-bank 
waters  to  Cane  Branch.  The  average  concen- 
tration of  the  dissolved  solids  during  a  period 
of  time  is  deflned  by  the  slope  of  the  line 
drawn  through  all  points  for  that  period.  The 
slope  of  the  line  for  water  years  1956-58  Is 
representative  of  the  period  following  cessa- 
tion of  strip  mining  In  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  study  area.  Steepening  of  the  slope 
during  water  years  1969  and  1960  Is  the  re- 
sult of  mining  activity  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  study  area,  which  caused  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  rate  of  chemical 
weathering  in  the  mined  area  and  a  two- 
fold Increase  In  the  effective  concentration  of 
dissolved  constituents  in  the  streams.  The 
decrease  in  slope  during  water  year  1961 
reflects  the  lack  of  further  disturbance  In 
the  northeastern  area  following  cessation  in 
mining  there.  However,  the  slope  of  the  line 
is  greater  than  that  for  the  period  prior  to 
1959  because  of  the  added  Increment  of  dis- 
solved solids  contributed  to  the  stream  by 
drainage  from  spoil  banks  In  the  northeast- 
ern mined  area.  Continued  decrease  of  loads 
contributed  by  both  mined  areas  during 
water  year  1962  resulted  in  an  average  con- 
centration of  dissolved  solids  approaching 
that  observed  prior  to  mining  In  the  north- 
eastern area,  as  shown  by  the  slope  of  the 
ctirve  for  all  months.  Curves  for  equivalent 
sulfuric  acid  and  stiUate  (not  shown)   aw 
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nearly  Identical  with  the  curves  for  dissolved 
solids  shown. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  direct 
runoff  from  both  mined  and  unmined  areas 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
little  dilution  of  ground  water  entering  Cane 
Branch  from  the  spoU  banks  takes  place,  and 
concentrations  of  dissolved  solids  are  high, 
as  shown  by  the  slope  of  the  line  represent- 
iag  low-flow  months.  In  spite  of  the  concen- 
trations of  dissolved  constituents,  the  contri- 
bution to  the  total  annual  load  during  these 
months  Is  much  less  than  during  the  hlgh- 
flow  months,  when  concentrations  are  less  as 
a  result  of  dUutlon,  but  the  increased  volume 
of  water  for  leaching  results  In  higher  loads. 

In  flgure  15,  the  upturns  at  the  upper  ends 
of  the  curve  for  high-flow  months  and  the 
curve  for  all  months  represent  Increases  in 
average  concentration  and  are  the  result  of 
exceptionally  light  precipitation  and  de- 
creased direct  runoff  during  the  winter  and 


spring  months  of  water  year  1966.  Normally, 
the  bulk  of  the  anntial  runoff  in  the  Cane 
Branch  basin  occurs  diurlng  the  period  No- 
vember to  May,  when  there  is  little  uptake 
by  vegetation,  and  the  ratio  of  runoff  to  pre- 
clpatlon  Is  fairly  high.  In  1966,  40  percent  of 
the  precipitation  occurred  during  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  when  evapotransplra- 
tlon  was  at  a  maximum.  (Consequently,  run- 
off was  low  over  much  of  the  basin  during 
most  of  the  water  year.  On  the  spoU  banks, 
however,  sparseness  of  vegetation  and  the 
spoU's  moderate  Inflltratlon  capacity  resulted 
In  a  large  contribution  of  spoil-bank  runoff 
to  the  total  runoff  of  the  basin.  This  higher 
proportion  of  spoil-bank  runoff  in  the  basin 
and  the  smaller  amount  of  less  mineralized 
direct  runoff  dtiring  the  winter-spring 
months  resulted  in  higher  average  monthly 
concentrations  during  the  winter-spring 
months  and  a  higher  mean  annual  concen- 
tration for  the  entire  water  year. 


Analysis  of  hydrologlc  data  on  a  water- 
year  basis  is  commonly  useful  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  seasonal  effects,  such  as  gross 
turlng  low-flow  months  as.  compared  with 
Coa6s  transported  dtorlng  high -flow  months 
(table  32).  Por  Cane  Branch,  annual  loads 
and  annual  mean  concentrations  of  dissolved 
solids,  sulfate,  and  equivalent  sulfuric  acid, 
calculated  from  runoff  and  load  data  shown 
In  table  32.  are  listed  In  table  5  for  water 
years  1957-66.  Partial  load  data  for  water 
years  1964  and  1965  were  used  to  calculate 
an  estimated  total  load  for  the  2  years,  and 
this  total  load  was  apportioned  between  the 
2  years  on  the  basis  of  annual  runoff.  The 
estimated  load  for  water  years  1963  was  based 
on  annual  runoff  for  1963  and  the  dissolved 
solids  load-runoff  ratios  for  1962  and  1964. 
The  high  annual  mean  concentrations  for 
water  year  1966  were  the  result  of  the  small 
amount  and  unusual  distribution  of  rainfall 
during  the  year,  as  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


o,  c  .     ANNUA.  RUNOFF  AND  GROSS  ANNUAL  LOADS.  AND  ANNUAL  MEAN  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  KEY  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS,  AT  GAGING  STATION  CANE  BRANCH  NEAR  PARKERS 
TABLE  b.-Ar(nu«L  nunu    ,  UKE,  WATER  YEARS  1957-66 


Load  discharged  (tons  per  sq.  mi.) 


Annual  mean  concentration  •  (parts  per  million) 


Runoff 
(c.f.s.-days 
per  sq.  mi.) 


Dissolved 
solids 


Sulfate 


Acidity 

(equivalent 

HiSOi) 


Dissolved 
solids 


Sulfate 


Acidity 

(equivalent 

HaSOO 


Water  years— 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


580 
619 
280 
691 
485 
694 
398 
284 
427 
180 


227 
219 
189 
414 
221 
274 

i3l68 
U72 

•  tl91 
106 


147 
140 
121 
275 
153 
178 


55 
51 
61 
115 
62 
60 


64 


26 


145 
131 
250 
222 
169 
146 
156 
'•166 
><166 
218 


94 
84 
160 
147 
117 
95 


35 
31 
81 
62 
47 
32 


132 


53 


;??,'d"'b';fed'rarat'ro?f".or1/6T^^d'S?s''solved.solids  load:  runoff  ratios  for  water  years 
1K2  and  1964. 
'i  pSToad  data  tor  water  years  1964  and  1965  used  to  calculate  an  estimated  total  load  tor  the 


2  years.  Proportioning  of  the  total  load  between  the  2  years  was  based  on  annual  runoff  tor  the 

» The  identical  estimated  annual  mean  concentrations  for  water  years  1964  and  1965  are  the 
result  of  the  method  by  which  the  annual  loads  for  those  2  years  were  estimated. 


TABLE  6-RATES  OF  CHEMICAL  DEGRADATION  AND  RUN- 
OFF IN  THE  CANE  AND  HELTON  BRANCH  STUDY  AREAS. 
WATER  YEARS  1957-62 


Runoff  at 

gaging 

Dissolved  solids  (tons  per 

station 

(cubic- 

feet-per- 

square 

mile  per  year) 

ToUl 

setond 

dis- 

Net from 

days  per 

charge 

In  pre- 

deira- 

(lalion 

square 

at  gaging 

cipita- 

Water year 

mile) 

station 

tion 

of  area 

Cane  Branch ' 

1957 

580 

227 

33 

194 

1958 

619 

219 

30 

189 

1959 

280 

189 

24 

165 

1960 

S91 

414 

32 

382 

1961 - 

485 

221 

25 

1% 

1962 

694 

274 

33 

241 

Helton  Branch: 

1957 

554 

46 

32 

13 

1958 

607 

56 

30 

26 

1959 

292 

>e  25 

22 

3 

1960 

610 

•  •54 

30 

24 

1961 

478 

•  e  42 

23 

19 

196? 

656 

>e58 

32 

26 

1  Dissolved-solids  loads  for  water  years  1959-62  are  based  on 
annual  runoff  and  assumed  constancjr  of  the  runoff-concentra- 
tion relationship  during  the  period  1957-62. 

Annual  loads  per  square  mile  of  dissolved 
constituents  transported  by  Cane  Branch 
are  plotted  along  with  data  on  annual  runoff 
and  mining  activities.  The  absence  of  a  direct 
relationship  between  annual  loads  and  an- 
nuail  mean  concentrations  is  illustrated  by 
the  data  for  water  year  1966.  Although  the 
annual  mean  concentration  was  the  highest 
calculated  for  any  year  since  water  year  1960, 
the  annual  load  whs  the  least  for  any  year 
during  the  entire  10-year  period  of  record. 


There  Is  difficulty  of  separating  natural 
changes  from  man-Induced  changes  in  en- 
vironmental studies.  Grouping  of  data  on  an 
annual  basis  can  be  vised  to  mute  seasonal 
variations  and  expression  of  the  leaching  of 
soluble  materials  In  terms  of  concentration 
can  be  used  to  mask  the  effect  of  year-to-year 
changes  In  precipitation  and  runoff;  but 
these  analytical  manipulations  do  not  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  effect  of  natural  varia- 
tions in  the  hydrologlc  cycle. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  general 
picture  obtained  from  the  two  illustrations 
Is  the  same.  An  increased  rate  of  chemical 
weathering  In  Cane  Branch  basin  resulted 
from  strip  mining  of  coal  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  study  area  in  1956  and  1966.  This 
rate    was    further    increased    by    additional 
strip  mining  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
study  area  In  1959.  Pollowlng  cessation  of 
mining  in  the  northeastern  area,  the  rate 
of  chemical  weathering  gradually  decreased 
until  water  year  1966  when  It  was  slightly 
less  than  that  observed  in  1957  following  the 
Initial  mining  in  the  sutdy  basin.  Neverthe- 
less, It  remained  much  higher  than  the  rate 
of  chemical  weathering  prior  to  the  Initial 
disruption  of  bedrock  In  the  basin  In  1955. 
Comparison    of    chemical    erosion    in    Cane 
Branch  and  Helton  Branch  study  areas 
The  Helton  Branch  basin  was  studied  be- 
cause Its  hydrologlc  characteristics  were  be- 
lieved to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Cane 
Branch  basin  prior  to  coal-mlnlng  activities. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  any  gross  differ- 
ences between  the  two  basins  observed  dtir- 
Ing  the  study  period  could  be  attributed  to 
mining  of  coal  in  the  Cane  Branch  basin. 

During  the  study  period,  a  distinct  differ- 
ence was  observed  between  the  load  of  dis- 


solved solids  transported  by  Helton  Branch 
and  the  load  transported  by  Cane  Branch.  On 
a  yearly  basis,  the  dissolved-solids  loads  re- 
moved from  the  Cane  Branch  study  area  are 
four  to  eight  times  greater  than  those  re- 
moved from  the  Helton  Branch  study  area, 
but  this  difference  does  not  give  a  correct 
Indication  of  the  relative  rates  of  chemical 
erosion  in  the  mined  Cane  Branch  area  and 
chemical  erosion  In  the  natural  Helton 
Branch  area.  A  better  quantitative  compari- 
son of  rates  can  be  made  by  considering  not 
only  how  much  dissolved  material  leaves 
each  area,  but  also  how  much  dissolved  ma- 
terial Is  received  by  each  area  In  precipita- 
tion. 

Tlie  dissolved-solids  load  transported  from 
each  area  minus  the  dissolved-solids  load 
received  in  precipitation  equals  the  net  dis- 
solved-solids load  removed  due  to  chemical 
degradation.  Data  on  these  three  different 
dissolved-solids  loads  for  the  Cane  and  Hel- 
ton Branch  study  areas  for  the  period  1967  to 
1962  are  given  in  table  6.  The  dissolved- 
solids  loads  in  precipitation  were  computed 
by  using  the  annual  precipitation  records 
for  each  area  and  a  mean  concentration  of  8 
ppm  dissolved  solids,  which  had  been  deter- 
mined by  chemical  analysis  of  precipitation 
samples.  In  both  study  areas,  the  dissolved 
solids  loads  in  precipitation  are  about  the 
same  per  unit  area  for  corresponding  years 
because  there  was  little  difference  In  the 
amounts  and  chemical  composition  of  pre- 
cipitation received  by  the  two  areas.  Total 
dissolved-solids  yields  for  Helton  Branch 
for  water  years  1957  and  1968  are  based  on 
weekly  to  monthly  chemical  analyses;  yields 
for  1969-62  are  estimated  and  are  based  on 
infrequent    analyses   and   on   the   similarity 
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of  tb>^  runoff-concentrfttlon  relationship  jlur- 
Ing  the  Vko  periods. 

During  the  water  years  1967-63,  ^ane 
Branch  transported  a  net  dlssoIved-s|>llds 
load  ol  about  1.370  tons  per  square  znlje  of 
drainage  area  and  Helton  Branch  transported 
a  net  load  of  about  111  tons  per  square  knlle 
of  drainage  area.  Thiis,  the  rate  of  chemical 
degradation  for  the  Cane  Branch  area]  was 
about  12  times  greater  than  that  for  the 
Helton  Branch  area  dv.-lng  the  6-year  period. 
The  more  rapid  rate  of  chemical  degradation 
In  the  Cane  Branch  sirea  was  largely  diie  to 
strip  mining  of  coal  In  1955-56  and  again 
In  1959,  which  exposed  significant  qu^ntl- 


TABLE  i-CH£MICAL  ANALYSES  OF  MAJOR  STREAMS  IN  THE  UPPER  BEAVER  CREEK  BASIN 
IResulb  in  parts  p«r  million,  except  u  indicatedl 


Date  ol 
collection 


la*t*ft- 
tMieous 

Sampling      discharge     Alumii 
arte' 


1957:  June  6 

1968:  June  2 

1969: 

November  Z_. 
November  3... 
November  2... 

November  i 

November  2_. 
November  3_. 


1964: 


August  4. 
August  3. 
August  4. 

August  5. 


1 
5 
1 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
7 
S 
9 
12 
13 

1 
2 
« 

7 

10 
U 
12 


ait  IS  on 
<  freek 


■  See  figure  17. 

Tabu  8. — Chemical-quality  sampling 
Tnajor  streams  in  the  upper  Beaver 
basin 
Sampling 

site  Ijocation 

I Hughes  Pork  above  Cane  Branch. 

a Cane  Branch  at  gaging  station. 

3 Cane   Branch   below  West  Pork  tane 

Branch. 

4 Cane  Branch  at  mouth. 

6 Hughes  Pork  below  Cane  Branch. 

6 Hughes  Pork  1  mile  above  mout  i 

7: Hughes  Fork  at  mouth. 

8 Freeman  Pork  at  mouth. 

9 Beaver  Creek   above  Little  Hurrlcaut 

Pork. 

10 Little    Hurricane    Fork    above    Helton 

Branch. 

11 Helton  Branch  at  gaging  station. 

12 Little  Hurricane  Fork  at  mouth. 

13 Beaver    Creek    blow   Little    Hurrjcane 

Pork. 


As  it  travels  downstream  from  the 
Branch  gaging  station,  water  in  Cane 
receives  relatively  unmlnerallzed  water 
tainlng    bicarbonate    alkalinity    from 
Fork   Cane   Branch.   This   water   neu 
a  small  part  of  the  acidity  of  Cane 
but  the  stream  remains  acid  to  its 
at  Hughes  Fork. 

Hughes  Fork  above  Cane  Branch  is 
atively  unmlnerallzed  stream  with 
cartx>nate  alkalinity.  Diiring  periods  of 
flow,  Hughes  Pork  effectively  dilutes  th(i 
solved  constituents  and  neutralizes  the 
It  receives  from  Cane  Branch;    but 
medlTim  and  low-flow  periods,  the 
Hughes  Pork  does  not  contain  enough 
Unity  to  neutralize  all  the  acidity  from 


some 


water 


ties  of  pyrite  and  other  unweathered  min- 
erals to  agents  of  weathering  and  erosion. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  rate  of  chemical 
degradation  from  the  spoil  bank  areas  alone, 
as  compared  with  that  for  the  total  basin, 
can  be  obtained  If  it  is  assumed  that  the 
dlssolved-solids  load  derived  from  tinmlned 
parts  of  Cane  Branch  basin  is  eqxial  to  that 
observed  in  the  unaffected  Helton  Branch 
basin.  Calculations  based  on  this  assump- 
tion Indicate  a  net  dlssoIved-sollds  load  of 
approximately  14.000  tons  per  square  mile  of 
drainage  area  for  the  spoil  bank  areas  for 
the  6-year  period,  or  a  rate  of  chemical  de- 
gradation for   the   spoil    banks   that   is    126 


times    the    rate   for   the    untnlned    Helton 
Branch  area. 

Upper  Beaver  Creek  Basin 
As  the  acid  water  from  the  Cane  Branch 
study  trea  moves  downstream  in  the  Beaver 
Creek  basin,  streams  with  bicarbonate  alka- 
linity mix  with,  dilute,  and  neutralize  the 
acid  water.  By  the  time  the  water  from  Cane 
Branch  reaches  Beaver  Creek,  most  of  the 
acid  lead  has  been  neutralized.  Beaver  Creek 
IS  only  sUghUy  acid.  Table  7  lists  chemical 
analyses  of  streams  in  the  upper  Beaver 
Creek  l>asin:  sampling  sites  are  indicated  in 
table  8. 
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Iron-  Manganese^ 
(Fe)  (Mn) 


Sodium    Bicarbonate 
(Na)  (HC0») 


Sulfate 
(S0«) 


Dissolved 
solids 
(residue 
on  evap- 
oration at 
180"  C.) 


Hardness 
(divalent 
cations 
as  CaC^) 


Specific 
Acidity  conductance 
to  pH7  (micromhos 
(H+)       at  2S'  C.) 


Dane 


Bifinch 
con- 
West 

trtilizes 

Bninch. 

nloutb 


rel- 

bi- 

high 

dis- 

acid 

dlirtng 


>  In  solution  when  collected. 

Branch.  During  these  periods,  Hughes  Pork 
contains  a  small  amount  of  acidity  and  gen- 
erally some  bicartjonate  alkalinity  at  the 
mouth. 

Beaver  Creek  begins  at  the  confluence  of 
Hughes  Fork  and  Freeman  Fork.  A  few 
hundred  feet  below  this  confluence,  Little 
Hurricane  Fork  enters  Beaver  Creek.  In  1969, 
both  Freeman  1  and  Little  Hurricane  Forks 
bad  relatively  unmlnerallzed  water  with  bi- 
carbonate alkalinity  and  a  near-neutral  pH. 
The  two  streams  completed  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  acid  carried  by  Hughes  Fork,  and 
Beaver  Creek  below  the  mouth  of  Little  Hior- 
ricane  Pork  had  water  of  good  chemical  qual- 
ity and  a  pH  near  that  of  streams  unaffected 
by  mans  activities.  Only  sulfate  concentra- 
tions and  hardness  values  slightly  higher 
than  those  fotind  in  nearby  more  dilute 
streams  remained  as  evidence  of  the  acid 
mine  drainage  contributed  from  the  Cane 
Branch  mining  area. 

Conclusions 
Cane  Branch  became  a  highly  mlnerallzod, 
acid  stream  during  1956  as  a  result  of  strip 
mining  of  coal  in  the  basin  dtrrtng  the  period 
lilay  1966  to  April  1966.  This  high  level  of 
mineralization  and  acidity,  which  prevailed 
through  1968,  Increased  In  1959  as  a  result 
of  additional  strip  mining  from  December 
1958  to  August  1959.  Ixpostire  of  fresh  rock 


in 
Dilka- 
Cane 


'  An  additional  field  Inspection  on  May  28. 
1961,  Indlcatsd  that  Freeman  Folic  remained 
largely  unaffected  by  strip  mining  of  coal 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  basin  in  1968;  the 
mreasured  conductance  of  Freeman  Fork 
water  was  100  micromhos  at  26*  C,  and  the 
pH  was  7.3. 


during  this  later  period  of  mining  resulted 
In  a  renewal  of  rapid  chemical  weathering 
and  erosion.  Concentrations  of  dissolved 
solids,  sulfate,  and  acidity  in  the  water  of 
Cane  Branch  increased  significantly  after  the 
mining.  These  concentrations  began  to  de- 
crease In  1960,  and  by  1962  had  reached  the 
1957  level.  Although  fluctuations  of  annual 
mean  concentrations  due  to  climatic  varia- 
tions have  made  It  difficult  to  identify  a  def- 
inite trend  during  the  period  1963-66,  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  little  change  in  the 
rate  of  chemical  weathering  or  in  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  water  In  Cane  Branch 
during  the  last  5  years  of  the  study. 

During  the  period  1967-62,  Cane  Branch 
transported  a  net  dlssolved-solids  lo(ul  of 
about  1370  tons  per  square  mile  compared 
with  about  111  tons  per  square  mile  trans- 
ported by  Helton  Branch,  which  was  not  af- 
fected by  mining.  Thus,  the  rate  of  chemical 
degradation  in  the  Cane  Branch  study  area 
was  about  12  times  faster  than  that  in  the 
Helton  Branch  study  area.  During  the  same 
period,  the  spoil  banks  alone  contributed  a 
net  dlssolved-solids  load  of  approximately 
14.000  tons  per  square  mile  of  drainage  area 
on  the  spoU  banks.  This  represented  a  rate 
of  chemical  degradation  of  the  spoil  banks 
about  126  times  the  rate  for  the  unmlned 
Helton  Branch  area. 

As  the  add  mine  drainage  from  the  C3ane 
Branch  area  moves  downstream,  it  U  diluted 
and  neutralized  by  Inflow  from  streams  con- 
taining bicarbonate  alkalinity.  The  effects  of 
the  mine  drainage  are  almost  undetectable 
at  the  point  where  water  from  Little  Hur- 
ricane Fork  enters  Beaver  Creek,  and  Beaver 
Creek  below  this  point  has  a  slightly  acid 


dH  like  that  of  neighboring  streams  unaf- 
fected by  acid  mine  drainage. 

EROSION    AND    SEDIMENTATION 

(By  C.  R.  Collier,  U.S.  Geological  Survey) 
Background  and  scope 

SpoU  banks,  which  result  from  contour 
strip  mining  in  mountainous  regions,  con- 
sist of  vast  quantities  of  disturbed  rock  and 
8oU  This  material,  without  the  protection 
of  a  vegetal  cover,  is  subject  to  rapid  erosion 
and  transportation  into  the  local  stream 
system  In  the  investigation  of  the  hydrologlc 
environment  of  parts  of  the  Beaver  Creek 
basin,  Musser  (1963)  described  the  physical 
environment  and  mining  history  of  the  study 
areas  and  Collier  and  Musser  (in  Collier  and 
others,  1964,  p.  B48-B64)  defined  the  sedi- 
mentation characteristics  of  the  unmlned 
Helton  Branch  basin  and  of  the  small  un- 
mlned subbaslns  of  the  Cane  Branch  basin. 
The  effects  of  mining  on  the  sedimentation 
characteristics  of  the  Cane  Branch  basin 
from  1956  through  September  1959  were  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  describe  and  evaluate  ad- 
ditional effects  of  strip  mining  on  the  rates 
of  erosion,  transportation,  and  deposition  of 
sediment  in  the  Cane  Branch  basin.  Changes 
In  these  rates  since  the  beginning  of  strip 
mining  in  1955  are  discussed  with  emphasis 
given  to  changes  from  1959  to  1966. 

Since  1959,  Investlgaions  of  sedimentation 
In  the  Cane  Branch  study  area  have  in- 
cluded measurement  of  sediment  discharges 
at  the  Cane  Branch  gaging  station,  meas- 
urements of  gullying  in  and  erosion  from 
parts  of  the  southwest  spoil  bank,  and  map- 
ping of  sediment  deposits  in  a  selected  reach 
of  the  channel  of  Cane  Branch.  Methods 
used  in  these  studies  were,  in  general,  the 
same  as  those  described  by  Collier  and  Mus- 
ser (in  Collier  and  others,  1964.  p.  B48- 
B49). 

Sheet  erosion  in  the  study  areas 

Sheet  erosion,  the  removal  of  sediment 
particles  by  overland  runoff  from  precipita- 
tion with  the  formation  of  channels,  is 
strongly  Influenced  by  land  use  and  by  the 
type  and  density  of  the  vegetal  cover.  John 
W.  Roehl  and  A.  S.  Johnson  reported  (in 
Collier  and  others,  1964,  p.  B65-B66)  that 
in  the  Helton  and  West  Fork  Cane  Branch 
study  areas  the  estimated  rate  of  sheet  ero- 
sion was  less  than  1  ton  per  acre  per  year. 
In  contrast,  in  the  Cane  Branch  study  area, 
a  rate  of  7.82  tons  per  acre  per  year  was  esti- 
mated for  1959. 

In  the  West  Pork  Cane  Branch  study  area, 
82.8  percent  of  the  sediment  removed  by 
sheet  erosion  during  1959  was  derived  from 
areas  disturbed  by  prospecting  for  coal;  in 
the  Cane  Branch  study  area,  98.1  percent  of 
such  sediment  was  derived  from  strip-mined 
land. 

John  W.  Roehl,  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  described  (virrltten  commun.,  March 
9,  1966)  the  changes  in  vegetal  cover  and 
rates  of  sheet  erosion  in  the  study  areas 
during  the  period  1959-64  as  follows: 

"The  relative  importance  of  several  sources 
of  sediment  in  terms  of  sheet  erosion  in 
the  three  watersheds  under  study  apparent- 
ly has  not  changed  signlflcantly  during  the 
period  1959-64  when  compared  with  the 
period  1955-59.  In  general,  field  observations 
indicate  that  the  major  land  tise  has  re- 
mained the  same  but  that  the  protective 
ground  cover  has  Improved  to  some  degree. 

"In  Helton  Branch,  the  small  amount  of 
cultivated  land  has  continued  in  a  rotation 
of  com  and  meadow.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  years  corn  Is  grown  this  cropland  is  sub- 
ject to  active  sheet  erosion.  However,  the 
average  soil  loss  over  the  period  1959-64  is  of 
the  same  magnitude  experienced  during  the 
previous  period.  The  quality  of  the  eroeion- 
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resistant  cover  of  the  woodland  and  idle 
land  has  Improved  but  not  to  the  degree 
that  would  Indicate  any  great  decrease  In 
the  amount  of  sheet  erosion  to  be  expected 
on  these  areas.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
pasture  lands  in  this  watershed. 

"In  West  Pork  Cane  Branch  there  also  has 
been  an  Improvement  In  the  ground  cover 
that  would  Indicate  a  slight  decrease  in  sheet 
erosion  from  woodland  and  idle  land  areas. 
The  main  locale  of  sheet  erosion,  however, 
remains  on  the  old  prospect  areas  In  the 
West  Pork. 

"In  Cane  Branch,  the  situation  Is  much 
the  same  as  described  for  the  other  two 
watersheds.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
major  land  uses  but  the  cover  conditions 
have  Improved  to  the  extent  that  sheet  ero- 
sion losses  on  the  woodland  and  Idle  land 
areas  are  somewhat  less  for  the  1959-64  period 
than  for  the  1955-59  period.  The  areas  pre- 
viously laid  bare  by  the  strip-mining  ac- 
tivities apparently  have  not  yet  grained 
enough  vegetative  cover  to  decrease  their 
effect  as  a  source  of  sediment  by  the  sheet 
erosion  processes. 

"The  strip-mined  areas  of  Cane  Branch  re- 
main as  the  predominant  source  of  sediment 
derived  from  sheet  erosion  In  this  watershed, 
still  accounting  for  about  98  percent  of  the 
total.  While  the  improvement  of  the  cover 
on  those  lands  not  affected  by  the  mining 
operations  has  decreased  the  erosion  on  them, 
this  decrease  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  change  the  relative  importance  of  these 
various  areas  as  far  as  sheet  erosion  Is  con- 
cerned." 

The  heterogeneous  mixture  of  sandstone, 
sUtstone,  claystone,  and  soil  which  forms 
most  of  the  spoil  banks  in  the  Cane  Branch 
study  area  (Musser,  1963,  p.  All)  Is  not  re- 
sistant to  weathering.  The  fresh,  unweath- 
ered rock  fragments  were  sharp  and  angular. 
The  particles  on  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
spoil  banks  were  exposed  to  the  agents  of 
chemical  weathering  described  by  Musser 
and  Whetstone  and  to  physical  weathering 
described  by  (Dollier  and  Musser  (in  Collier 
and  others,  1964,  p.  B27,  B49) .  After  the  spoU 
bank  was  leveled  in  1956,  the  general  surface 
texture  was  coarse.  Weathering  soon  softened, 
rounded,  and  disintegrated  the  material,  and 
the  general  surface  texture  of  the  spoil  t>anks 
became  finer  grained  and  smoother.  The  most 
noticeable  change  in  texture  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  so  after  the  spoil  bank 
was  leveled.  The  finer  particles  were  easily 
removed  from  the  spoil  bank  by  sheet  and 
gully  erosion,  and  new  particles  were  then 
exposed.  This  process  of  weathering  and  ero- 
sion will  continue  at  a  rapid  rate  until  the 
spoil  banks  are  protected  by  a  vegetal  cover. 

Natural  vegetation  on  the  southwest  spoil 
bank  in  the  Cane  Branch  study  area  has 
changed  very  little  since  1959,  according  to 
Robert  Toblaskl,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  areas 
close  to  seed  sources  where  natural  revegeta- 
tion  had  begun  prior  to  1959,  growth  was 
still  good  and  seedlings  are  becoming  es- 
tablished. However,  vegetal  growth  remains 
poor  or  nonexistent  on  about  95  percent  of 
the  spoil  area.  Natural  revegetatlon  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  a  visible  decrease  in  the 
rates  of  weathering  and  erosion  on  the  spoil 
tkanks. 

Erosion  from  a  coal  haul  road 
Access  roads  to  the  strip  mines  are  areas 
where  accelerated  weathering  and  severe  ero- 
sion may  occur.  These  roads  were  cut  through 
the  forests,  were  unsurfaced,  and  received 
only  minimian  maintenance  during  the  peri- 
od of  active  mining  when  they  were  used 
by  trucks  for  hauling  the  coal.  After  mining, 
the  roads  were  abandoned  and.  In  total, 
comprise  an  appreciable  area  without  vegetal 
cover  and  subject  to  jwxelerated  weathering 
and  erosion. 
A  small  area  near  the  north  end  of  the 


southwest  spoil  bank  included  0.16  acre  of 
coal  haul  road  and  0.65  acre  of  woodland  and 
drained  onto  the  spoil  bank.  From  April  26, 
1959  to  February  17,  1960,  all  the  runoff 
from  the  small  drainage  basin  was  trapped 
In  a  small  pool  on  top  of  the  spoil  bank. 
The  amount  of  sediment  eroded  from  the 
drainage  basin  and  deposited  in  the  jxxjI  was 
computed  from  detailed  plane  table  surveys 
of  the  pool  bottom. 

Precipitation  measiu«d  at  rain  gage  2 
on  the  spoil  bank  and  near  area  13  equaled 
42.60  Inches  during  the  period  AprU  26,  1959. 
to  February  17,  1960.  Thirty-two  storms  In 
this  period  provided  more  than  0.6  Inch  of 
precipitation  per  storm,  nine  of  these  had 
more  than  1.0  inch  per  day,  and  one  had 
more  than  2  inches  per  day. 

During  the  nearly  10-month  period,  262 
cubic  feet  of  sediment  was  deposited  In  the 
pool.  With  a  measured  specific  weight  of  86.4 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  this  sediment  weighed 
11.3  tons.  Nearly  all  this  material  eroded 
from  the  road.  Roehl  and  Johnson  (In  Col- 
lier and  other,  1964,  p.  B66)  reported  an 
average  annual  rate  of  sheet  erosion  from 
wooded  areas  of  0.14  ton  per  acre  in  the 
Cane  Branch  study  area.  Deducting  the 
amount  of  sheet  erosion  from  the  woodland 
area,  the  average  rate  of  erosion  trozn  the 
road  was  computed  at  90  tons  per  acre  per 
year,  or  57,600  tons  per  square  mile  per  year. 

A  sediment  yield  of  this  magnitude  is  more 
than  twice  the  yield  of  27,000  tons  per  square 
mile  per  year  from  the  spoil  bank  area 
reported  on  page  C40  of  this  report.  How- 
ever, a  high  sediment  yield  was  expected  from 
this  section  of  road  because  the  road  was 
steep  and  the  runoff  gathered  into  channels 
and  caused  guUylng.  This  yield  should  not  be 
considered  as  representative  of  all  coal  haul 
roads  in  the  study  area  or  in  other  areas 
being  strip  mined.  It  does  show  that  erosion 
from  roads  may  be  significant  in  some  places 
and  warrants  consideration  In  the  planning 
and  construction  of  road  systems  so  that 
other  resources  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

Erosion  from  the  southwest  spoil  bank 

Selected  areas  and  gullies  on  the  southwest 
spoil  bank  in  the  Cane  Branch  area  were 
mapped  periodically  to  determine  changes 
due  to  erosion  and  to  ascertain  the  principles 
of  spoil-bank  erosion.  Detailed  maps  were 
made  of  two  small  drainage  areas  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  southwest  spoil  bank  In 
1958,  1962,  and  1966.  Also,  longitudinal  pro- 
files of  four  g^lies  were  surveyed  in  1959, 
1962,  and  1966.  The  locations  of  these  areas 
and  gullies  are  shown. 

The  stripping  operations  left  a  very  rugged 
and  Irregular  surface  on  the  southwest  spoil 
bank.  In  June  1955,  the  bank  was  leveled 
by  bulldozers.  The  general  topography  result- 
ing from  this  leveling  was  the  primary  con- 
trol on  the  development  of  the  drainage  net- 
work on  the  spoil  bank.  The  surface  runoff 
and  accompanying  erosion  of  spoil  material 
formed  a  drainage  network  of  rills  and  chan- 
nels on  the  top  of  the  spoil  bank  which  drain 
into  gullies  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank. 

The  magnitude  of  gully  development  in  the 
spoil  bank  is  directly  related  to  the  drainage 
area  of  the  gully  and  to  the  amount  of  run- 
off passing  through  it.  In  general,  the  larger 
the  drainage  area,  the  larger  the  gully.  Storm 
runoff  causes  significant  and  rapid  changes 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  large  gullies. 
Conversely,  rills  and  small  gullies  have  small 
drainage  areas  and  consequently  carry  only 
small  quantities  of  storm  runoff.  Rills  that 
have  almost  no  drainage  area  on  top  of  the 
spoil  bank  have  shown  little  change  during 
the  study. 

The  gullies  were  well  incised  into  the  spoil 
bank  at  the  time  of  the  first  survey  in  Au- 
gust 1959.  Subsequent  surveys  and  observa- 
tions  revealed    the    changes    and    erosional 
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processes  that  lead  to  enlargement  of  tqe  gul- 
lies. Water  flowing  in  a  slightly  slnuouS  gully 
erodes  the  channel  both  vertlcallj  and 
laterally,  thereby  undercutting  the  gully 
walls.  Portions  of  these  undercut  walls 
slump  Into  the  channel,  and  some  it  the 
slumps  are  large  enough  to  cause  shift- 
ing of  the  channel.  The  loose  and  fragipental 
material  that  slumped  into  the  channel  Is 
transported  downslope  during  subssquent 
storm  events.  This  sequence  of  verticil  and 
lateral  cutting  followed  by  sediment  trans- 
port causes  the  gully  to  Increase  in  both 
depth  and  width.  | 

As  the  gully  widens  and  deepens,  tt  also 
increases  in  length  through  headwarf  cut- 
ting into  the  top  of  the  spoil  bank.  TUe  gul- 
lies studied  now  extend  more  than  60  feet 
into  the  spoil  bank.  Because  the  difference 
in  elevation  between  the  top  and  Hottom 
of  the  spoil  bank  at  a  given  site  ramains 
nearly  unchanged,  the  lengthening  $f  the 
gully  causes  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  :chan- 
nel  gradient.  The  channel  gradient  ^f  the 
gullies  surveyed  in  August  1969,  August  1962 
and  October  1966,  are  given  in  the  following 
list: 


Gully  number 

Avenie  gradient 

14 

15          16 

17 

August  1959 

...    0.389 

0.251     0.344 
.246       .342 
.240       .313 

0.367 

August  1962        .  .  .. 

.  .     .382 

.336 

October  1966 

...      .368 

.302 

The  gradient  of  each  of  these  gxUlits  has 
decreased  with  time. 

The  shapes  of  the  longitudinal  proves  of 
the  gullies  also  changed  significantly,  tn  the 
early  stage  of  development,  their  profiles  ap- 
proximated the  profile  of  the  outer  edge  of 
the  spoil  bank.  As  widening  and  downcuttlng 
progressed,  the  profiles  tended  to  tiecome 
concave  upward.  This  Is  apparent  In  tl|e  pro- 
file of  gully  14,  shown  In  figure  18*  This 
tendency  to  reach  a  concave  profile  Is  elPident 
in  each  of  the  four  gullies  siirveyed  and  is  lu 
agreement  with  the  characteristic  concave 
channel  profile  of  natural  rivers  (Leopold  and 
others,  1964).  As  more  spoil  mateflal  is 
eroded  from  the  bottoms  and  sides  Of  the 
gullies,  the  profiles  are  expected  to  liecome 
more  and  more  concave. 

In  gully  14  and  in  the  others  sujveyed, 
^here  was  a  general  downcuttlng  of  the, chan- 
nel throughout  the  length  of  the  gully. 
Downcuttlng  occurred  where  a  gentle: chan- 
nel slope  was  followed  by  a  steep  ckannel 
slope.  In  almost  all  gullies,  such  riffles  and 
waterfalls  either  disappeared  into  a  s|nooth 
profile  or  receded  during  the  periods  between 
surveys.  At  the  base  of  the  small  waterfalls, 
where  the  channel  slope  became  moit  gen- 
tle, temporary  deposition  often  occurred.  The 
greatest  downcuttlng  occiured  at  thel  outer 
edge  of  the  top  of  the  spoil  bank. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the 


age   degradation.   In 
reach  of  each  gully : 


feet.  In  the  surveyed 


Gully 


Degradation 


14 


15 


16 


1959-62,  average 1.17  1.51  1.88 

Per  year .39  .50  .63 

1962-66,  average 1.12  2.32  1.02 

Peryear 28  .58  .26 


rite 


In  gullies  14  and  16,  the  annual 
downcuttlng  was  appreciably  less 
1962-66  than  during  1959-62.  In  guliles 
and  17,  the  annual  rate  of  downcutti4g 
much  the  same  during  the  two  jjerlods. 
differences  In  rates  of  degradation 
suit  from  differences  In  the  spoil  material 
in  the  gully  and  in  the  size  of  the  piUles 
drainage  areas  on  the  spoil  bank,  whlc:  i  were 
not  defined  in  this  study.  Differences  in  the 


aver- 


17 


1.48 
.49 

1.86 
.46 


Of 
(luring 
15 
was 
These 
re- 


miy 


number  and  Intensity  of  storms  and  amount 
of  precipitation  between  the  periods  also 
would  have  affected  the  rate  of  gully  devel- 
opment. For  the  period  between  the  1962 
and  1966  surveys,  which  nearly  coincided 
with  the  1963-68  water  years,  precipitation 
and  runoff  were  generally  below  normal  and 
considerably  less  than  that  which  occurred 
between  the  1959  and  1962  surveys.  (See 
"Precipitation  and  Runoff.") 

Selected  areas  of  the  southwest  spoil 
bank  were  surveyed  in  detail  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  erosion  and  to  record  changes 
in  the  channels  and  gullies.  Each  area  was 
comprised  of  one  or  more  small  drainage 
basins.  Elevation  contovu-  taaf>s  made  in  1958 
of  two  of  these  areas  are  shown  in  figures  19 
and  20;  the  areas  ene  located,  a  map  of  area 
11,  shows  a  small  drainage  basin  on  the  spoil 
bank  in  which  a  major  gully  has  developed. 
The  spoil  bank  is  partly  terraced,  and  al- 
though the  steep  slope  has  a  number  of  well- 
defined  rills,  no  major  gully  has  formed. 

Most  of  the  headwater  channels  on  top  of 
the  spoil  bank  are  nothing  more  than  slight 
linear  depressions.  These  depressions  are 
sometimes  obliterated  by  sheet  erosion,  and 
then  new  depressions  form  a  few  feet  away. 
As  the  rills  deepen  and  become  better  defined 
on  the  gently  sloping  top  of  the  bank,  stream 
piracy  is  common.  Significant  changes  in  the 
drainage  area  of  some  rills  were  noted  as 
they  both  gained  and  lost  sizable  areas  to 
other  channels.  The  drainage  patterns  are 
still  developing  and  are  becoming  more  sta- 
ble each  year. 

On  the  top  of  the  spoil  bank,  the  divides 
between  the  mapped  areas  and  adjoining 
small  drainage  basins  were  very  poorly  es- 
tablished, and  some  shifting  of  the  divides 
was  noticed.  This  shifting  of  divides  re- 
sulted in  areas  t)elng  both  lost  and  gained 
by  the  mapped  basins.  Between  the  sur- 
veys of  October  1958  and  September  1962,  for 
example,  net  increases  of  8  percent  in  the 
size  of  area  11  and  0.7  percent  in  the  size 
of  area  12  were  measured.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  gully  in  area  11,  drainage  area  was 
gained  as  the  gully  walls  slumped  and  cap- 
tured adjoining  rills  on  the  steep  slope  of 
the  bank. 

The  southwest  spoil  bank  was  leveled  by 
a  bulldozer  and  patrol  grader  in  June  1956 
(Mtisser,  1963,  p.  A23),  so  more  than  2  years 
elapsed  between  the  leveling  of  the  bank 
and  the  first  survey  of  areas  11  and  12.  The 
spoil  bank  wsis  compacted  by  the  equipment 
used  in  the  leveling  operations,  and  further 
settling  may  have  occurred  during  the  fol- 
lowing years.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
settling  has  been  insignificant  since  1958. 
Abrupt  changes  in  oontotirs  were  not  ob- 
served on  top  of  the  spoil  bank  In  areas  11 
and  12,  and  bench  marks  established  on  the 
spoil  bank  have  remained  stable. 

In  area  11,  erosion  was  most  noticeable 
along  the  main  gully,  but  the  gently  slop- 
ing top  of  the  bank  eroded  to  a  significant 
degree  also.  The  profiles  shown  In  figure  21 
Illustrate  the  amount  of  material  removed 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  bank  in  area 
11.  Prom  1958  to  1962.  the  top  of  the  spoil 
bank  was  lowered  by  sheet  erosion  an  aver- 
age of  about  0.2  foot.  From  1962  to  1966,  loss 
by  sheet  erosion  averaged  only  about  O.I 
foot  for  the  same  period  of  time.  The  right 
side  of  the  profile  cuts  across  the  area's 
main  gully,  which  has  advanced  into  the 
top  of  the  spoil  bank.  The  gully  widened 
noticeably  and  downcut  about  1.7  feet  from 
1958  to  1962.  Prom  1962  to  1966,  the  gully 
grew  even  more.  It  widened  from  3  feet  to 
nearly  10  feet  and  downcut  an  additional  0.6 
foot. 

Runoff  causes  sheet  erosion  on  the  top  of 
the  bank  as  particles  of  spoil  material  are 
washed  into  minor  channels  for  transport 
to  the  main  gully.  As  the  runoff  is  collected 
by  the  minor  channels,  the  channels  are 
deepened  and  widened.  This  concentration 
of  flow  causes  removal  of  material  by  down- 
cutting  of  the  channel  beds,  undercutting 


of  the  channel  walls,  and  slumping  of  the 
sides  of  the  channel;  and  a  gully  Is  formed. 

Channel  development  on  the  spoil  bank  in 
area  1 1  is  shown  In  the  photographs  in  figure 
22.  The  well-defined  channel,  whioh  Is  the 
upstream  part  of  the  main  gully  in  the  area, 
appears  more  incised  in  1962  than  it  was 
in  1958,  but  the  minor  channels  have  under- 
gone little  change.  By  1966,  the  gully  has 
deepened  and  widened,  and  the  tributary 
channels  have   become   well  established. 

The  giUly  has  deepened  considerably  as 
shown  by  the  increased  exposure  in  the 
more  recent  pictvures  of  the  tree  utiimp 
standing  vertically  near  the  center  of  the 
gully.  The  gully  has  also  widened  by  slump- 
ing of  the  waUs.  Notice  the  large  mass  of 
spoil  material  that  had  recently  slumped 
from  the  right  side  of  the  gully  wall.  By 
1962  the  slump  has  been  rounded  by 
weathering  and  erosion.  In  October  1966 
only  a  small  hump  in  the  gully  side  as  evi- 
dence of  this  slump. 

The  rate  of  erosion  from  area  11,  which 
contains  a  major  gully.  Is  significantly 
greater  than  from  the  rilled  and  partly 
terraced  part  of  the  spoil  bank  in  area  13. 
Area  11,  which  contained  0.1743  acre,  lost 
88.0  cubic  yards  of  material  from  1958  to 
1962  and  132  cubic  yards  from  1962  to  1966. 
This  is  equal  to  126  and  192  cubic  yards 
per  acre  per  year,  respectively,  or  an  average 
annual  loss  of  159  cubic  yards  per  acre.  Area 
12  contained  0.2649  acre  and  lost  only  19.8 
and  9.8  cubic  yards  of  spoil  during  each  of 
the  4-year  periods,  with  an  average  annual 
loss  of  14.8  cubic  yards  per  acre.  The  drain- 
age area  as  originally  mapped  In  1968  was 
used  as  the  base  area  for  the  computations 
of  spoil  loss;  base  elevations  were  68  feet 
for  area  11  and  105  feet  for  area  12. 

In  "Precipitation  and  Runoff,"  McCabe 
shows  that  lesser  amounts  of  precipitation 
and  runoff  occiirred  during  1962-66  than  In 
the  preceding  4  years.  In  table  25,  he  reports 
15  storms  with  precipitation  in  excess  of  3 
Inches  from  October  1958  to  September  1962, 
and  only  nine  storms  for  the  period  October 
1962  to  October  1966.  Total  precipiUtlon  for 
these  storms  at  rain  gage  2,  which  Is  close 
to  areas  11  and  12,  was  38.12  Inches  for  the 
earlier  period  and  21  JO  inches  for  the  later 
period.  Most  erosion  and  transport  of  ma- 
terial from  the  spoU  banks  probably  occurs 
during  intense  storms. 

The  amount  of  material  lost  by  sheet 
erosion  from  areas  11  and  12  has  decreased 
with  time.  In  both  areas  less  material  was 
removed  by  sheet  erosion  during  the  period 
1962-66  than  during  the  previous  4  years, 
as  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  elevation 
of  the  top  of  the  spoil  bank.  (See  fig.  21.) 
This  decrease  in  sheet  erosion  may  be  at- 
tributed to  fewer  intense  storms  and  less 
precipitation  and  runoff  during  the  later 
period. 

Although  sheet  erosion  decreased  during 
the  period  1962-66  In  comparison  with  that 
during  the  preceding  4  years,  the  loss  of 
material  by  gully  erosion  Increased  greatly 
with  time.  Although  there  were  fewer  storms 
and  less  runoff  in  the  1962-66  period,  erosion 
from  area  11,  which  Is  drained  by  a  major 
gully.  Increased  by  about  50  percent  from 
the  erosion  during  1958-62.  The  removal  of 
material  along  the  major  gully  accounted 
for  most  of  this  increase. 

The  data  on  erosion  in  areas  11  and  12 
illustrate  the  effect  of  topography  and  chan- 
nel development  on  rates  of  erosion.  For  a 
unit  area,  much  more  material  Is  eroded 
and  transported  from  the  spoU  bank  from 
areas  drained  by  major  gullies  than  is  re- 
moved from  rtlled  or  terraced  areas.  In  gul- 
lies, large  quantities  of  surface  runoff  are 
gathered  into  a  single  main  channel,  where 
the  turbulence  and  velocities  of  the  water 
are  sufficient  to  transport  large  volumes  of 
material  from  the  spoU  bank.  Also,  large 
quantities  of  loose  material  are  made  avail- 
able for  transport  by  slumping  of  the  guUy 
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„gUg.  In  the  niled  and  terraced  sections  of 
the  bank  runoff  U  not  gathered  Into  one 
anln  channel.  Material  that  Is  eroded  dur- 
ing a  given  storm  may  be  transported  only 
»  short  distance,  or  to  the  next  terrace, 
where  it  is  temporarily  deposited.  Thus,  lesser 
volumes  of  material  are  completely  re- 
moved from  the  spoil  bank 

Sediment    transport 

Material  that  U  eroded  from  the  spoU 
bank  during  a  storm  may  be  carried  direct- 
ly into  Cane  Branch  or  it  may  be  deposited 
on  the  forest  fioor  and  in  the  channels  of 
the  tributaries.  The  deposited  sediment  U 
commonly  eroded  by  runoff  from  succeed- 
ini;  storms  and  transported  further  down- 
s^am.  Even  material  that  reaches  Cane 
Branch  immediately  after  erosion  from  the 
spoU  bank  may  pass  through  numerous  cy- 
cles of  erosion,  transportation,  and  deposi- 
tion before  reaching  the  gaging  station 
where  it  U  measured.  The  sediment  discharge 
measured  at  the  gaging  station  defines  the 
amount  of  material  removed  from  the  study 
area  and  is  not  a  measure  of  the  total  ero- 
sion taking  place  within  the  area.  The  follow- 
ing sections  describe  the  sediment  concen- 
tration in  runoff  from  mined  and  forested 
areas,  changes  in  the  rate  of  sediment  dis- 
charge, and  storage  of  sediment  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Cane  Branch  by  deposition. 
Comparison  of  sediment  transport  in  mined 

areas  with  sediment  transport  in  forested 

areas 

The  same  processes  of  weathering,  erosion, 
and  sediment  transport  are  active  In  both 
the  mmed  and  umnlned  areas,  but  the  quan- 
tities of  sediment  Involved  are  much  less  In 
unmlned  and  forested  areas.  The  soil  in 
unmined  areas  Is  protected  from  erosion  by 
vegetation,  and  there  are  no  large  areas  of 
loose  material  available  for  transport. 

Storm  runoff  from  strip-mined  areas  has 
a  much  higher  sediment  concentration  than 
does  runoff  from  forested  areas.  The  sedi- 
ment concentration  of  Oane  Branch  exceeded 
30,000  ppm  during  37  storm  events  In  the 
more  than  10  years  of  sediment  record  be- 
tween February  1956  and  September  1966,  and 
has  exceeded  20,000  ppm  68  times  during  that 
period.  For  comparison,  the  maximum  sedi- 
ment concentration  measured  in  the  forested 
Helton  Branch  basin  during  the  2%  years 
of  record,  February  1956  to  September  1958, 
vas  only  553  ppm. 

The  higher  sediment  concentration  and 
loads  carried  in  storm  runoff  from  strip- 
mined  areas  are  further  illustrated  In  figure 
24,  which  shows  hydrographs  of  the  May  7, 
1960,  storm.  The  rainfall  accumulation  dur- 
ing the  storm  was  about  2.7  inches  in  each 
study  area,  and  the  rainfall  Intensities  dur- 
ing the  12  hours  of  precipitation  were  similar. 
The  basin  of  West  Pork  Cane  Branch  Is 
forested,  except  for  1.3  acres  which  were  dis- 
turbed by  prospecting  for  coal  and  by  con- 
struction of  an  access  road  to  the  gaging  sta- 
tions. In  the  Cane  Branch  basin,  44.6  acres 
were  disturbed  by  strip  mining.  Runoff  from 
the  storm  on  May  7  caused  a  peak  sediment 
concentration  of  1,210  ppm  in  West  Pork 
Cane  Branch  and  produced  a  sediment  load 
of  9.6  tons  for  the  drainage  basin,  or  36.9 
tons  per  square  mile.  In  Cane  Branch,  the 
sediment  concentration  reached  11,500  ppm 

and  217  tons  of  sediment,  equal  to  324  tons 

per  square  mile,  was  discharged  from  the 

basin. 

Sediment  transport  at  Cane  Branch 
Gaffing  Station 
The  annual  sediment  yield  from  unmlned 
parts  of  the  study  area  Is  probably  in  the 
fwige  of  20  to  30  tons  per  square  mile.  A 
yield  of  this  magnitude  was  established  by 
Collier  and  Musser  (In  Collier  and  others, 
1964,  p.  B63)  from  measurement  of  the  sedi- 
ment discharge  of  Helton  Branch  and  from 
the  similarity  of  sediment  concentrations 
""••ttied  at  Helton  Branch  and  at  recon- 


naissance sites  In  unmlned  subbaslns  of 
Cane  Branch.  Prior  to  mining,  the  Oane 
Branch  basin,  which  had  a  hydrologlc  en- 
vironment similar  to  that  of  Helton  Breinch 
(Musser,  1963),  probably  had  a  sediment 
yield  of  about  25  tons  per  square  mile.  During 
two  periods  1955-56  and  1968-69,  strip  min- 
ing disturbed  a  total  of  10.4  percent  (44.6 
acres)  of  the  Cane  Branch  basin  and  provided 
large  quantities  of  loose  material,  unpro- 
tected by  vegetation,  for  erosion  and  trans- 
port by  surface  runoff. 

Since  the  1956  mining,  the  annual  sedi- 
ment yield  of  Cane  Branch  has  ranged  from 
617  to  3,010  tons  per  square  mile  (table  9). 
The  highest  weighted  mean  concentration, 
1,640  ppm,  occurred  during  the  1969  water 
year  and  was  due  partly  to  active  strip  min- 
ing on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  basin. 

TABLE  9. -SUMMARY  OF  SEDIMENT  DISCHARGE  BY  WATER 
YEARS.  CANE  BRANCH  NEAR  PARKERS  LAKE 


Water 

Sediment 

Sediment 

discharge 

concen- 

Sediment 

yield 

(cf.s./ 
days) 

Uatlon 

discharge 

(tons  per 

Water  year 

(p.p.m.)i 

(tons) 

sq.  mL) 

1956> 

..    333.032 

437 

393.64 

588 

1957 

..    388.698 

537 

562.74 

840 

1958 

..    414.882 

1,160 

1.294,65 

1,930 

1959 

..    187,711 

1,640 

830.84 

1,240 

I960 

..    464.119 

1,380 

1,731.00 

2,580 

1961 

.-    324.726 

689 

603.89 

901 

1962 

..    464.928 

1,600 

2,018.42 

3,010 

1963 

..    265.95 

1964 

..    190.38 
..     28.28 

19641 

2,510 

191.66 

286 

1965 

..    285.80 

1,550 

1,199.76 

1,790 

1966 

..    12a88 

1,270 

413.07 

617 

I  Weighted  with  water  discharge. 

<  February  to  September  only  (part), 

'  October  to  January  and  July  to  September  only  (part). 

The  average  sediment  yield  from  the  Cane 
Branch  study  area  for  4  water  years,  1969-62, 
was  1,934  tons  per  square  mile.  If  an  aver- 
age annual  sediment  yield  of  25  tons  p>er 
square  mile  is  assumed  for  unmined  parts  of 
the  Cane  Branch  study  area  (Collier  and 
others,  1964,  p.  B63) ,  the  sediment  yield  from 
the  mined  areas  was  calculated  and  found  to 
average  more  than  27,000  tons  per  square  mile 
per  year.  The  sediment  yield  computed  for 
the  mined  area  for  the  1962  water  year  ex- 
ceeded 42,700  tons  per  square  mile. 

In  table  9,  there  is  no  correlation  between 
annual  water  discharge  and  annual  sediment 
discharge.  The  1960  and  1962  water  yean,  for 
example,  had  nearly  identical  water  dis- 
charges, but  about  288  more  tons  of  sediment 
was  discharged  in  1962  than  In  1960.  The  In- 
crease In  sediment  discharged  In  1961  as  com- 
pared with  1957,  a  year  of  similar  water  dis- 
charge, is  as  expected  because  an  additional 
17.1  acres  of  the  study  area  was  strip  mined 
in  1958-59  and  provided  additional  loose  and 
unprotected  material  for  erosion  and  trans- 
port by  runoff. 

Lower  sediment  yields  during  the  1965  and 
1966  water  years  resulted  from  a  deficiency  in 
precipitation  and  runoff  and  are  not  indica- 
tive of  a  decrease  In  the  i>otentlal  erosion  of 
the  mined  area.  The  annual  sediment  yield 
was  lowest  during  the  1966  water  year,  the 
year  having  lowest  streamflow.  The  high 
amounts  of  precipitation  and  runoff  during 
the  summer  of  1966  resulted  In  a  proportion- 
ately higher  weighted  mean  concentration  for 
those  months.  The  Cane  Branch  basin  aver- 
aged 7.34  Inches  of  rainfall  in  August  1966 
(see  table  24) ,  and  the  sediment  discharge  of 
Cane  Branch  was  145  tons  (see  table  33), 
more  than  one-third  of  the  sediment  dis- 
charge for  the  year. 

Pew  storms  occurred  dvirlng  the  period  of 
record  In  the  1964  water  year  also,  as  shown 
by  the  extremely  low  total  water  discharge 
for  the  period.  The  weighted  mean  sediment 
concentration  for  that  period  of  record  was 
high,  however,  becaiise  176  of  the  192  tons 
was  discharged  during  three  storms  In  Au- 


gust and  September,  months  when  storm 
runoff  causes  relatively  high  sediment  con- 
centrations in  Cane  Branch, 

An  Inspection  of  the  simimary  of  the 
monthly  sediment  discharge  of  Cane  Branch, 
shown  in  table  33,  reveals  that  during  the 
wtirm  months  the  weighted  mean  sediment 
concentration  was  highest  and  was  fre- 
quently greater  than  2,0(X)  ppm.  In  other 
words,  for  a  given  amount  of  runoff,  con- 
siderably more  sediment  was  transported 
during  the  warm  months  than  during  cold 
months  when  the  spoil  material  was  frozen 
and  more  resistant  to  erosion.  Also,  high 
Intensity  rainstorms,  which  generally  occur 
In  the  warm  months,  loosen  material  by  the 
Impact  of  raindrops  and  produce  high  rates 
of  runoff  to  transport  the  sediment. 

The  monthly  data  for  the  period  Febru- 
ary 1956  to  September  1959  were  given  by 
Corner  and  others  (1964,  p.  B66).  The  daUy 
sediment  discharges,  daily  mean  concentra- 
tions, and  partlcle-slze  analyses  for  water 
years  1966-63  were  published  annually  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (1956-63)  In  Its 
water-Supply  Paper  series.  The  data  for  the 
1964-66  water  years  were  released  In  the 
series  of  annual  State  reports  of  the  U.8. 
Geological  Survey    (1964-«6). 

Changes  in  sediment  yield  of  Cane  Branch 
study  area 
Although  no  records  of  sediment  discharge 
for  (Tane  Branch  were  obtained  previous  to 
mining.  Collier  and  Musser  (in  Collier  and 
others,  1964,  p.B52-B58)  showed  that  the 
sediment  yields  of  the  Helton  Branch  and 
Cane  Branch  basis  were  probably  similar. 
Therefore,  substantial  changes  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  sediment  discharge  to  water 
discharge  in  Cane  Branch  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  tnining  and  associated  activities  in 
the  C^ane  Branch  basin  because  these  were 
the  only  activities  that  altered  the  hydrologlc 
environment  of  the  basin. 

Changes  in  the  relation  between  water 
discharge  and  sediment  discharge  of  Cane 
Branch  from  1966  to  1969  were  described  by 
Collier  and  Musser  (in  Collier  and  others, 
1964,  p.  B60-B61).  This  relation  Is  extended 
in  figvire  25  by  Including  the  data  for  storm 
runoff  during  the  1960-62,  parts  of  1964,  and 
the  1965-66  water  years.  As  in  the  earlier 
analysis,  only  the  water  and  sediment  dis- 
charged by  direct  runoff  from  storms  that 
produced  more  than  1  cfs  per  sq  ml  (cubic 
feet  per  second  per  square  mile)  were  used 
in  the  analysis  of  the  period  1960-66.  The 
curves  that  were  developed,  therefore,  repre- 
sent 40.8  percent  of  the  total  water  discharge 
and  95.6  percent  of  the  total  sediment  dis- 
charge. One  curve  Is  for  the  Intense  summer- 
type  storms  and  the  other  curve  Is  for  the 
longer  duration  winter-type  storms.  The 
points  shown  are  plots  of  the  cumulative 
totals  for  each  month;  if  several  storms 
occxirred  in  a  given  month,  they  are  shown 
as  one  point.  McCabe  (see  "Precipitation 
and  Runoff")  found  no  progressive  change  In 
runoff  characteristics  of  Cane  Branch  during 
the  11 -year  period  of  study;  changes  In  the 
slope  of  the  curves  result  from  a  change  In 
the  water-sediment  relationship. 

Each  change  in  slope  of  the  curves  can  be 
related  to  events  or  changes  that  took  place 
In  the  strip-mining  activity  in  the  study 
area.  Mining  started  on  the  southwest  side 
of  Cane  Branch  in  1955  and  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when  the  sediment  record  was  begun 
in  February  1956. 

The  sediment  discharge  of  Cane  Branch 
probably  began  to  increase  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  mining.  The  discharge-weight- 
ed mean  sediment  concentration  in  storm 
runoff  averaged  501  ppm  in  February  1966. 
The  quantity  of  sediment  transported  by 
winter  storms  continued  to  Increase  during 
1956;  the  wedghted  mean  concentration  of 
the  direct  runoff  averaged  896  ppm  from 
February   1956  until  January   1967.  During 
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the    succeeding    two    winters,    It    averaged 
slightly   less,  585  ppm.  Pew  winter 
occurred    from    February    1957    to    January 
1959  (see  Collier  and  others,  1964,  p 
table  9 ) ,  and  the  runoS  and  sediment 
centratlons  were  both  less  than  In  the 
ous  years. 

The  effects  of  the  new  mining 
the  northeast  side  of  Cane  Branch 
late  1958  caused  an  Increase  In  the  we 
mean  concentration  In  winter  storms 
January  1959  it  has  averaged  1,300 
greater  concentration  than  during  any 
ous  period.  This  new  mining  caused  ai 
greater  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
transported   by   summer-type   storms 
1956  to  June  1959,  the  mean  concen 
was  4,760  ppm.  It  Increased  to   18,600 
during  the  summer  of  1959.  By  the  s 
of  1960,  the  immediately  available  loosb 
terlal    from    the    northeast    spoU    banii: 
parently  had  been  transported  past  th(i 
Ing    station    and    the    weighted    mean 
centratlon    decreased.    It    remained 
average    of    5,650    ppm    through 
1966.  A  comparable  decrease  was  not 
for  the  winter-type  storms. 

As  vegetation  becomes  established  o^  me 
spoil  banks,  the  spoU  will  gradually 
more  protected  from  weathering,  eroslaki 
decrease,    and    the    mean   concentratl  )n 
sediment  transported  by  Cane  Brand  i 
no  doubt  decrease.  Later  extensions 
curves  in  figure  21  would  have  a  lesser 
This  reduction  In  sediment  transport. 
ever,  has  not  yet  occurred  In  the  Cane 
study   area.   The   heterogeneous   mateifal 
the  spoil   banks  continues  to  erode 
excessive  rate  and  may  do  so  until  a 
cover  provides  stability   for  the  rocki 
sou. 

Changes  in  particle-aize  distribution  of  ^uvial 
sediment  in  cane  branch 

Sediment  concentration  Increases 
partlcle-slze    distribution    of    the 
becomes  coarser  as  the  water  dlschari 
creases  In  Cane  Branch.  Collier  and 
(In   Collier   and    others.    1964.   p.    B61 
showed  that  at  low  concentrations  th4 
terlal  in  transp)ort  was  predominantly 
At    higher    concentrations,    which 
from   Increased   direct   runoff   with 
turbulence  and  higher  velocities,  large- 
tides  were  picked  up  by  the  water, 
percentage  of  coarser  material  Increased 

The  average  particle  size  for  a  given 
in  concentration  has  become  coarser 
1959.  This  Is  Illustrated  In  figure  26, 
shows  the  average  partlcle-slze 
from  analyses  of  samples  with 
ranging  from  1,040-7,790  ppm  for  the 
1956-59,  and  also  for  the  combined 
of  1960-62  and   1964-66.  At  this 
tlon  range,  the  average  percentage  o: 
decreased  from  67  percent  dxiring  the 
period  to  59  percent  during  the  later 
silt  Increased  from  32  percent  to  34 
and  sand  Increased  from  1  percent  to 
cent. 

This  Increase  In  particle  size  is  the 
of  several   factors.  The  1959   mining, 
was  done  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Branch  basin,  provided  a  source  of  Kx>8  i 
terlal  closer  to  the  gaging  station  thab 
earlier  mining;    the  coarser  material, 
fore,  had  a  shorter  distance  to  migrate 
gage  and  reached  it  relatively  soon  afte^ 
slon.  Also,  after  initial  erosion  of  finer 
rial,  the  coarser  silts  and  sands  frox^ 
southwest  spoil  bank  may  have  bad  e 
time  to  talgrate  to  the  gage  In 
sufficient   to   contribute   to    the 
partlcle-slze  distribution. 

An  Increase  In  the  particle  size 
noted    in   the   sediment   deposits   alon^ 
channel  of  Cane  Branch  In  area  1,  a 
distance   upstream  from  the   Cane 
gaging  station.  In  the  early  years  of 
vestigatlon,  the  deposits  consisted  of 
unconsolidated,  fine  material  through 
it  was  difficult  to  walk.  These  deposlte 
came  coarser  during  the  period  1960-61 
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after  a  severe  storm  In  February  1962.  The 
deposits  are  now  firm  and  contain  a  higher 
percentage  of  sand.  They  are  discussed  fur- 
ther in  the  following  section. 

SEDIMENT    OEPOSmON    IN    CANE    BRANCH 

Large  quantities  of  sediment  were  de- 
p>oslted  In  the  channels  of  the  streams  af- 
fected by  strip  mining  In  the  Cane  Branch 
basin.  Along  Cane  Branch,  many  pools  In  the 
stream  were  almost  completely  filled  with 
sediment,  and  additional  deposition  occurred 
on  the  flood  plains  along  the  channel.  This 
deposition  Is,  In  many  places,  temporary  and 
ever  changing;  the  material  Is  alternately 
eroded,  transported,  and  redeposlted  as  It 
migrates  downstream  during  storm  events. 

Selected  reaches  of  the  Cane  Branch  chan- 
nel and  flood  plain  were  mapped  repeatedly 
to  deflne  eroslonal  and  deposltlonal  changes. 
The  locations  of  these  areas  are  shown. 

In  April  1958,  the  rather  straight  reach 
of  channel  in  area  1,  located  a  short  distance 
upstream  from  the  Cane  Branch  gaging  sta- 
tion, consisted  of  a  shallow  pool  containing 
clay  and  silt  with  some  sand  particles.  At  the 
downstream  end  of  area  1,  Just  behind  a  log 
and  brush  dam,  there  was  a  large  hole  more 
than  1  foot  deep  in  the  channel  bed. 

In  March  1960,  area  1  was  essentially  the 
same  as  in  1958  except  that  several  Inches 
of  sediment  had  been  deposited  on  the  bed 
of  the  shallow  pool.  The  log  and  brush  dam 
had  moved  3  feet  downstream,  but  the  hole 
was  still  present  behind  the  dam. 

A  severe  storm  in  February  1962  resulted 
in  the  highest  runoff  In  Cane  Branch  for  the 
period  of  record  and  caused  many  of  the  de- 
posits in  the  Cane  Branch  channel  from  the 
spoil  bank  to  the  gaging  station  to  be  flushed 
downstream.  During  this  storm,  extensive 
scouring  along  the  channel  In  area  1  re- 
moved much  of  the  material  that  had  been 
deposited  on  the  streambed  and  on  some 
parts  of  the  channel  banks. 

By  May  1962,  the  pool  in  area  1  had  again 
become  partly  filled  with  sediment,  but  in 
July  1962,  entirely  new  conditions  were  noted 
along  the  channel.  The  long  shallow  pool  was 
almost  completely  filled  with  sediment,  and 
the  stream  had  a  braided  pattern  through 
the  reach  rather  than  the  single  channel  and 
pool  as  before.  The  sediment  deposits  con- 
tained more  sand,  whereas  clay  and  silt  had 
predominated  In  1968-59.  A  small  tributary 
draining  part  of  the  northeast  spoil  bank 
and  entering  Cane  Branch  In  area  1  had 
built  a  delta  of  about  30  square  feet  along 
the  side  of  the  channel.  This  delta  was  not 
present  during  previous  observatlona.  Sand- 
bars filled  the  holes  In  the  stream  bed  behind 
the  brush  dam.  Thus,  within  only  6  months 
after  the  February  storm,  the  channel  had 
become  refilled  with  sediment.  By  October 
1966,  additional  deposition  was  evident.  The 
delta  was  still  present,  but  it  had  enlarged 
to  about  50  square  feet,  and  the  pool  was 
nearly  filled  with  sediment. 

Changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  channel 
In  area  1  are  evident  In  the  comparative 
photographs  in  figure  28.  Water  discharges  at 
the  times  of  these  photographs  were  0.53  cfs 
on  April  20,  1958,  and  0.11  cfs  on  October  26, 
1966.  In  April  1958  the  channel  was  well 
defined,  although  recent  deposits  of  dark 
gray  sediment  covered  the  flood  plain  along 
the  left  bank  and  partly  flUed  the  pool.  In 
October  1966,  the  channel  was  nearly  filled 
with  sediment.  The  elevation  of  the  flood 
plain  along  the  left  bank  was  less  than  1  foot 
above  the  water  surface  in  the  1966  picture 
compared  with  about  2  feet  above  In  1958. 

The  longitudinal  profile  and  cross  sections 
of  area  1,  Illustrate  the  amount  and  location 
of  sediment  deposition  in  the  channel.  The 
longitudinal  profile,  section  C-C'.  through 
the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  shows  that 
from  1958  to  1962  net  sediment  deposition 
varied  from  0.1  foot  in  the  upstream  end  of 
the  pool  to  as  much  as  1.7  feet  near  the  brush 
dam  and  averaged  about  0.6  foot.  From  1962 
to  1966,  additional  deposition  averaged  about 
0.8  foot  and  extended  nearly  30  feet  further 


upstream,  with  the  sediment  being  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  length  of 
the  pool. 

Sediment  deposition  In  the  channel  and 
on  the  flood  plains  in  area  1  Is  shi  wn  best  In 
sections  A-A'  and  B-B'  In  figure  29.  Prior  to 
strip  mining  in  the  Cane  Branch  basin,  an 
overflow  channel  apparently  existed  along  the 
west  flood  plain  In  the  upstream  part  of  the 
area.  In  1958,  this  channel  was  nearly  filled 
with  sediment,  and  only  shallow  depressions 
remained.  From  1968  to  1962,  the  overflow 
channel  was  completely  fllled  with  sediment, 
as  shown  In  section  A-A'.  The  maximum 
thickness  of  this  new  deposit  was  2.2  feet. 

The  total  thickness  of  sediments  deposited 
on  the  west  flood  plain  since  the  1956  mining 
activity  ranges  from  about  0.5  to  2.8  feet,  as 
determined  by  probing.  A  considerable 
amount  of  deposition  also  occurred  in  the 
swampy  area  on  the  east  flood  plain. 

During  the  period  1956-1959,  the  flood- 
plain  deposits  consisted  of  about  40  percent 
sand  and  60  percent  silt  and  clay.  The  sedi- 
ment deposited  since  1959  contains  about  60 
percent  sand.  The  larger  particle  sizes  In  the 
flood-plain  and  channel  deposits  since  1959 
resulted  from  the  Increased  size  of  sediment 
transported  by  Cane  Branch. 

Considerable  change  occurred  in  the  down- 
stream part  of  area  1.  Prom  1958  to  1962,  the 
brush  dam  Just  downstream  from  section 
B-B'  was  forced  downstream  approximately 
15  feet.  During  this  period,  deposition  was 
greater  near  the  dam  than  in  the  up>stream 
end  of  the  pool.  The  deep  hole  in  the  chan- 
nel Just  above  the  dam  was  almost  com- 
pletely fllled  with  1.8  feet  of  newly  deposited 
sediment  by  1962.  Along  the  east  side  of  the 
channel  (stations  20-25).  between  the  main 
channel  and  an  overflow  channel,  rhodo- 
dendron and  other  brush  trapped  nearly  a 
foot  of  sediment.  From  1962  to  1966,  the 
brush  dam  remained  stable,  but  the  over- 
flow channel  to  the  east  of  the  dam  was  en- 
larged. 

In  1958,  the  overflow  channel  at  the  down- 
stream end  of  the  pool  was  blocked  by  roots 
and  debris.  In  succeeding  years,  these  ob- 
structions were  undercut,  and  by  1966  the 
overflow  channel  had  eroded  headward  about 
10  feet  nearer  to  the  pool  in  the  main  chan- 
nel. If  the  brush  dam  continues  to  block 
the  main  channel,  the  stream  will  in  time 
move  to  the  pwesent  overflow  channel. 

Sediment  deposits  similar  to  those  in  area 
1  are  apparent  in  the  other  pools  in  Cane 
Branch  downstrem  from  the  strip  mine.  Dep- 
osition In  Hughes  Fork  was  reported  to 
extend  4,000  feet  downstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Cane  Branch  in  November  1959 
(Collier  and  others,  1964,  p.  B64).  These  de- 
posits were  also  observed  in  August  1964  and 
will  probably  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
spoil  banks  In  the  Cane  Branch  basin  con- 
tribute large  voliunee  of  sediment  to  the 
stream  system. 

Conclusions 

The  sediment  characteristics  of  Dane 
Branch  were  greatly  affected  by  strip  min- 
ing in  the  headwaters  of  the  stream.  The 
sediment  yield  from  unmlned  areas  averaged 
about  25  tons  per  square  mile  per  year, 
whereas  from  1959  to  1962,  erosion  of  the 
spoil  banks  In  the  Cane  Branch  basin  re- 
sulted in  £ui  average  yield  of  more  than 
27,000  tons  per  square  mile  of  spoil  bank  per 
year. 

Sheet  erosion  on  the  gently  sloping  top  of 
the  spoil  bank  decreased  appreciably  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  study  period,  whereas 
loss  of  material  by  gtilly  erosion  increased 
with  time.  The  gullies  have  become  well  In- 
cised into  the  spoil  bank  and  enlarged  by 
downcuttlng  and  slimiping  of  the  gully 
walls. 

Erosion  of  abandoned  coal  haul  roads  in 
the  Cane  Branch  basin  was  severe  In  places 
where  the  roads  had  steep  grades.  Measure- 
ments of  sediment  loss  from  one  short  length 
of  steep  road  indicated  an  annual  sediment 
yield  of  90  tons  per  acre  of  road.  This  I* 
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equivalent  to  an  erosion  loss  of  57,600  tons 

'^RiMe^the  fau'of  1959.  when  mining  ended 
nn  the  northeast  side  of  Cane  Branch,  there 
hM  been  no  overall  reduction  In  the  amount 
^gedlment  discharged  by  Cane  Branch. 
StoOTver  the  particle  size  of  the  sediment  In 
SsnsDort  and  In  the  channel  and  flood-plain 
^^ooStB  of  Cane  Branch  has  become  coarser 
^Uthe  1959  mining.  Many  of  the  pools  In 
rane  Branch  have  been  neariy  fllled  with 
i^ent  deposited  since  strip  mining  in  the 
Sudv  area.  Deposits  of  flne  material  were 
observed  In  Hughes  Pork  at  the  mouth  of 
^e  Branch  in  August  1964  and  were  notice- 
able for  several  thousand  Teet  downstream 
from  the  confluence. 

STREAM    BOTTOM    FAUNA 

(By  J   P   Henley,  Kentucky  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources) 

Strip  mining  of  coal  In  the  Cane  Branch 
basin  Of  Beaver  Creek  affected  the  inverte- 
brate bottom  fauna  of  both  Cane  Branch  and 
its  receiving  stream,  Hughes  Fork.  Effects  on 
the  two  streams  during  the  period  195fr-58 


were  reported  by  Bernard  T.  Carter  (In  Col- 
lier and  others,  1964,  p.  B77-B80).  This  re- 
port summarizes,  for  the  years  1959-66.  (1) 
the  changes  In  the  Invertebrate  bottom  fauna 
composition  of  Cane  Branch  and  Hughes 
Fork,  (2)  the  Invertebrate  bottom  fauna 
composition  of  the  two  control  streams, 
Helton  Branch  and  Little  Hurricane  Fork, 
and  (3)  the  benthlc  repopulatlon  of  Hughes 
Fork.  However,  reported  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  entire  period  of  study,  1956-65. 
Methods 

Bottom  fauna  collections  were  taken  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  In  1959.  1960,  1961. 
1962,  and  1965,  and  In  August  1964.  During 
each  collection  period,  sampling  was  done  at 
sites  throughout  the  entire  length  of  each 
stream,  with  the  exception  of  Little  Hurri- 
cane Fork  in  1964.  Sampling  stations  were 
established  on  each  stream,  and  bottom 
fauna  collections  were  taken  at  these  same 
stations  each  year  when  water  conditions 
permitted.  Only  Cane  Branch  and  Helton 
Branch  were  sampled  In  1966. 

Bottom  samples  were  collected  from  the 


riffle  areas  at  each  station  with  a  Burber 
square  foot  sampler.  The  large  bottom  mate- 
rial was  washed  and  sorted  for  macrobenthos, 
and  the  remaining  benthlc  organisms  and 
detritus  were  preserved  In  alcohol  for  later 
Identification.  The  data  are  presented  on  a 
square-foot  basis  so  the  bottom  fauna  from 
each  stream  can  be  compared  directly. 
Results 
Data  for  Cane  Branch,  which  Is  Immedi- 
ately affected  by  strip-mine  drainage,  and 
Helton  Branch,  which  Is  slmUar  In  respect  to 
bottom  types  and  morphology  but  Is  unaf- 
fected by  mining  activities,  are  presented  In 
table  10.  On  the  basis  of  the  six  samplings 
during  the  period  1959-fl5,  Helton  Branch 
supported  a  mean  of  178  benthlc  organisms 
per  square  foot.  In  this  same  7-year  period. 
Cane  Branch  supported  a  mean  of  30  benthlc 
organisms  per  square  foot,  strongly  Indi- 
cating that  adverse  environmental  factors 
were  stUl  present.  Variations  In  annual  pro- 
duction of  benthlc  organisms  per  square 
foot  of  stream  bed  in  Cane  and  Helton 
Branches  are  shown  In  figure  30. 


T*BL£  10.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BOTTOM  FAUNA  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  RIFFLES,  CANE  BRANCH  AND  HELTON  BRANCH,  lUNE  1959,  1960.  1961,  1962,  AND  1965,  AND  AUGUST  1964 

ITr.,  trsce) 


Cane  Branch 


Helton  Branch 


Organisms 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1964 


1965 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1964 


1965 


Eplieineroptera.. 

pitcoptera 

Tridwptera 

Megaloptera... 

(^leoptera 

Dipters 

Odonata 

Oliiochaeta 

Crustacea 

Amphipoda — 

Totals... 


Tr. 
2 
0 
1 

Tr. 

36 

Tr. 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Tr. 

17 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

85 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 


45 

4S 

46 

2 

6 

39 

4 

0 

0 

0 


28 
44 

6 


86 

62 
18 

0 

26 

150 

4 
Tr. 

0 
Tr. 


20 

18 

16 

Tr. 

6 

82 

2 

0 

0 

2 


3 
16 
2 
0 
8 
U 
9 
0 
6 
0 


39 


19 


18 


88 


12 


190 


190 


346 


146 


55 


22 

17 

15 

1 

7 

82 
1 
0 
2 
0 

147 


Mayflies  {Ephemeroptera)  and  caddis  flies 
(Trichoptera) ,  Insect  orders  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  diet  of  most  smaU  stream 
fishes,  were  almost  entirely  lacking  from 
Cane  Branch.  In  Helton  Branch,  these  two 
orders  comprised  28  percent  of  the  total 
samples  collected  during  the  7-year  period. 

Cane  Branch  supported  six  Insect  orders 
in  1959,  three  orders  in  1960,  and  two  orders 
in  1961,  1962,  1964,  and  1965.  Helton  Branch, 
on  the  other  hand,  supported  a  total  of  seven 
insect  orders  in  1959,  1961,  1962,  and  1964, 
and  eight  orders  in  1960  and  1965. 

The   paucity    of    bottom    fauna    In   Cane 

TABLE  ll.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BOTTOM  FAUNA  PER 


Branch  and  Helton  Branch  in  1964  was  due 
not  only  to  strlpmlne  drainage  but  also  to 
low  streamflow  and  to  sampling  later  in  the 
year.  Low  water  conditions,  which  prevailed 
in  both  streams  in  August,  made  sampling 
of  suitable  areas  very  difficult.  Also,  samples 
were  taken  In  August  after  the  emergence 
of  the  two-winged  midges  (Diptera).  In  pre- 
vious samplings,  the  Diptera  group  repre- 
sented 92  percent  of  the  combined  total 
numbers  of  benthlc  organisms  in  Cane 
Branch  and  41  percent  In  Helton  Branch. 
In  1964,  the  relative  abundance  of  this  group 
decreased  to   only   33   percent  of  the  total 


number  in  Cane  Branch  and  20  percent  of 
the  total  number  in  Helton  Branch. 

An  analysis  of  data  collected  from  Hughes 
Fork  below  the  confluence  of  Cane  Branch 
and  from  Little  Hurricane  Fork,  the  control 
stream,  further  lUustrates  the  adverse  effect 
of  Cane  Branch  effluent  on  bottom  fauna 
(table  11).  Hughes  Fork,  during  the  6-year 
sampling  period,  supported  a  mean  of  48 
benthlc  organisms  per  square  foot.  In  the 
same  6-vear  period.  Uttle  Hurricane  Fork 
supported  a  mean  of  211  benthlc  organisms 
per  square  foot. 


SQUARE  FOOT  IN  RIFFLES,  HUGHES  FORK  AND  LITTLE  HURRICANE  FORK.  JUNE  1959,  1961,  AND  1962,  AND  AUGUST  1964 


Hughes  Fork 


Little  Hurricane  Fork 


Organisms 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1964 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1964 


Umaroptera. 

plmptara 

Trtdnptora...!. 

Magaloptera  .. 

Coleoptera 

Diptera 

Ooonata 

Hemiptera 

Olijochaeta 

Crustacea 

Amphipoda 

Total.... 


"il 

« 

^? 

'I 

(') 

<'c> 

3 

5 

n 

0 
0 

1 

'I 
0 

6 

2 

1 

26 

% 
(■) 


2 
2 

''] 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

36 
4 
3 
1 
C 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


44 

41 

10 

2 

S 

10 

2 

0 

0 

4 

(') 


102 

117 

70 

100 

42 

53 

2 

3 

48 

55 

103 

58 

6 

5 

'I 

0 
0 

21 

20 

11 

25 

16 

IS 

2 

12 

14 

19 

3 

0 

^'{ 

<'JI 

(') 

0 

69 


32 


58 


29 


54 


119 


374 


391 


80 


91 


'  Trace. 

The  e-year  trend  In  bottom  fauna  produc- 
tion in  Hughes  Fork  did  not  show  a  definite 
upward  or  downward  pattern,  indicating  that 
Hughes  Pork  remained  relatively  constant  in 
bottom  fauna  production  with  only  minor 
y«r-to-year    variations.    The    stream    sub- 


strate In  Hughes  Fork  has  become  very  un- 
stable following  prolonged  acid  water  drain- 
age. The  aquatic  vegetation  In  the  stream 
channel,  once  a  stabilizing  factor,  has  been 
killed,  leaving  the  stream  substrate  to  shift 
and  be  washed  out  during  periods  of  high 


water.  Because  of  this  unstable  condition,  the 
benthlc  organisms  are  periodically  washed 
out  of  the  study  areas  by  storm  runoff. 

Bottom  fauna  production  in  Little  Hur- 
ricane Fork  increased  frcnn  1959  through 
1961,   dropped  to  a  low   In   1962,   and   then 
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experienced  a  slight  recovery  In  1964. 1  a  spite 
of  these  variations,  It  Is  evident  froia  that 
data  collected  that  Little  Hurricane  P\>rk, 
which  has  clear  flowing  water  and  a  stable 
substrate,  consistently  supported  a  kaunal 
complex  greater  than  that  obsers^ed  In 
Hughes  Pork.  , 

E^?ldence  of  an  Increase  In  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion In  Hughes  Fork  was  noted  In  1964 .  Algal 
growth  on  the  substrate  was  not  ceably 
greater  than  that  observed  during  the  period 
1959-62,  and  Dianthra,  a  higher  fcrm  of 
aquatic  vegetation,  was  beginning  tc  recur 
along  the  shoreline. 

Selected  water-quality  data  for  thej  above 
streams  at  the  time  of  sample  collection  for 
benthlc  organisms  In  August  19(4  are 
presented  In  table  12.  It  Is  evident  f re  m  the 
data  that  Cane  Branch  was  still  receiving  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  acid  mine  drain- 
age In  1964,  as  shown  by  the  high  concentra- 
tion of  s\Ufate  and  the  low  pH  in  the  s  tream. 
The  pH  of  3.2  In  Cane  Branch  on  August  4-5. 
1964,  is  well  below  the  tolerance  level  fca- 
moet  benthlc  organisms.  However,  durl  ng  the 
same  period,  Hughes  Fork  had  a  pH  of  6.0, 
only  slightly  below  the  low  range  found  In 
many  eastern  Kentucky  streams  not  a  Tected 
by  acid  mine  drainage  and  well  within  the 
tolerance  range  for  most  benthlc  orgaalsms. 

TABLE  12.— STREAM  WATER  TEMPERATURES,  WAlER  DIS 
CHARGE.  ALKALINITY.  SULFATE.  AND  pH  FOI  CANE 
BRANCH,  HELTON  BRANCH,  HUGHES  FORK,  ANDJ  LITTLE 
HURRICANE  FORK,  AUG.  4-5,  1964  < 


Tem- 

Water 

pera- 

dis- 

Alka- 

Sul- 

ture 

charge 

linltv 
(ppm) 

fate 

Stream 

CF) 

(cfs) 

(ppm) 

pH 

Cane  Branch 

69 

0.06 

0 

242.0 

3.2 

Helton  Branch.... 

67 

.13 

10 

.4 

6.6 

Hughes  Fork 

74 

.28 

6 

10.0 

6.0 

Little  Hurricane 

Fork 

70 

.76 

12 

2.4 

6.7 

I  Chemical  analyses  by  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  mayfly  nymph,  Ephemeroptera,  ;addls 
fly  larva,  Trichoptera,  and  beetle  larva, 
Coleoptera,  are  important  Insect  groutts  and 
are  indicative  of  clean  natural  streams  In 
eastern  Kentucky,  as  observed  In  ^elton 
Branch  and  Little  Hurricane  Pork.  jThese 
three  orders  were  used  as  Lndioator  species 
to  test  for  Improvement  in  stream  habitat 
in  Hughes  Fork. 

No  signlflcant  Increase  in  abundance  oc- 
curred in  the  order  Ephemeroptera  In  H  ughes 


TABLE  13.— ABU|IDANCE  OF  FISH  IN  TRIBUTARIES  TO  BEAVER  CREEK  ACCORDING  TO  SPECIES,  AUGUST  1964 

[Abundance,  in  pounds  per  acre] 


Species 


Creek  chub 

Arrow  darter 

Striped  darter 

Rainbow  darter , 

Hogsucker 

Rock  bass 

White  sucker. 

Southern  redbelly  dace. 

Totil 


<  Data  for  fish  pickup  at  station  2  incomplete  owing 
construction. 


Fork  during  the  6-year  sampling  period.  A 
very  minor  Increase  In  abundance  occurred 
in  1964,  but  this  Increase  was  not  great 
enough  to  be  considered  a  positive  Indication 
of  improved  conditions.  A  noticeable  Increase 
occurred  in  the  order  Trichoptera  In  Hughes 
Fork  in  1961,  1962,  and  1964;  however,  the 
abundance  i>er  square  foot  was  still  well  be- 
low those  values  recorded  in  Little  Hurricane 
Fork.  The  order  Coleoptera  did  not  increase 
In  any  significant  numbers  in  Hughes  Fork 
during  the  6-year  period.  In  1961  and  again 
in  1964,  only  one  specimen  was  taken  per 
square  foot. 

The  above  data  Indicate  that  a  limited 
amount  of  repopulation  of  benthlc  orga- 
nisms has  occurred  in  Hughes  Fork.  If  the 
stream  had  not  been  severely  affected  by  ex- 
tensive silt  and  sand  deposition,  repopulation 
probably  would  have  occurred  much  faster. 
The  stream  channel  must  become  stabilized 
again  and  the  benthlc  habitat  reestablished 
before  normal  repopulation  will  occur. 

ConcltLsiona 
These  and  previous  data  show  conclusively 
that  strip  mining  of  coal  and  the  resulting 
acid  water  and  sediment  that  were  subse- 
quently transi>orted  to  the  stream  from  the 
strip-mined  areas  have  resulted  In  a  loss  of 
invertebrate  tx>ttom  fauna  in  Cane  Branch 
and  Hughes  Fork.  In  spite  of  a  limited  re- 
population of  benthlc  fauna  observed  in 
Hughes  Fork  in  1964,  this  loss  can  be  ex- 
pected to  persist  in  both  streams  for  many 
years.  Not  imtll  the  strip -mined  area  is  heal- 
ed and  stream  habitat  restored  will  aquatic 
life  return  to  the  two  streams  in  any  great 
numbers. 

nSH    POPtJLATlON 

(By  J.  R.  Sheridan,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe) 
Pish  life  disappeared  from  Cane  Branch 
when  its  water  became  highly  acid  as  a  result 
of  strip  mining  of  coal  diu-ing  the  period 
1955-58.  The  fish  population  in  Hughes  Fork, 
which  received  the  acid  water  from  Cane 
Branch,  was  severely  restricted.  The  results 
of  fish  population  studies  in  Cane  Branch 
and  other  streams  in  the  Beaver  Creek  basin 
during  the  period  1956-58  were  reported  by 
Marvin  A.  Smith  (in  Collier  and  others.  1964, 
p.  B80-B83).  In  this  report,  data  on  fish 
production  in  the  sampled  streams  during 
the  period  1959-66  are  presented,  and  results 
for  the  entire  study  period  are  sunmiarlzed. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  1964  sam- 
pling Is  included  to  illustrate  the  dlBtrlbutlon 
of  species  and  individuals  at  the  time  of  the 
most  recent  complete  sampling  of  the  basin. 


Methods  of  conductiniff  flsh  population 
studies 

Pish  population  sampling  was  coordinated 
with  bottom  fauna  sampling  and  with  the 
collection  of  related  water-quality  samples 
from  1956  to  1965,  but  only  the  flsh  popula- 
tion was  sampled  In  1966.  Generally  the  same 
areas  in  each  stream  were  sampled  through- 
out the  study  period  (flg.  33),  but  the  1965 
and  1966  samplings  were  confined  to  Cane 
Branch  and  Helton  Branch. 

Flsh  population  samples  were  collected  by 
the  use  of  cresol.  Streamflow  was  estimated 
and  the  cresol  was  applied  at  the  head  of 
the  sampling  section  at  the  rate  of  1  quart 
of  cresol  per  cubic  foot  per  second  of  flow 
The  chemical  was  mixed  with  water  in  order 
to  maintain  a  sustained  flow  of  cresol.  Pick- 
up of  distressed  flsh  began  within  5  min- 
utes after  application  of  the  cresol.  The  flsh 
were  flrst  sorted  according  to  species  and 
then  grouped  by  length.  The  groups  were 
weighed  and  the  data  recorded.  Mortality 
was  negligible,  and  overall  collection  was  es- 
sentially complete,  except  for  the  sample  at 
station  2  on  Little  Hurricane  Fork,  where  tur- 
bidity due  to  road  construction  made  re- 
covery of  flsh  almost  Impossible  in  1964.  The 
water  temperatures,  pH,  and  surface  areas  of 
the  sampling  stations  were  recorded  along 
with  flsh -population  information. 
Results  of  1964  flsh  population  sampling 

The  results  of  flsh  population  sampling 
during  1964  are  presented  in  table  13  by 
species  for  comparison  of  flsh  production  in 
streams  affected  by  acid  mine  drainage  with 
that  in  unaffected  streams.  This  was  the 
Itist  year  that  a  complete  survey  of  the  upper 
Beaver  Creek  basin  was  made. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  data  Is  straight- 
forward because  the  only  flsh  found  in  either 
Cane  Branch  or  Hughes  Fork  below  Cane 
Branch  (the  affected  streams)  were  collected 
at  station  1,  Just  above  the  confluence  of 
Hughes  Pork  with  Freeman  Pork.  This  flsh 
production  was  less  than  9.0  pounds  per 
acre.  Production  of  all  species  of  flsh  In  un- 
affected streams  ranged  from  15.9  to  33.6 
pounds  per  acre  and  averaged  22.0  pounds 
per  acre.  The  largest  creek  chubs  observed 
were  only  7  Inches  long. 

In  addition  to  difference  In  the  total 
weight  of  flsh  per  acre  in  affected  streams 
as  compared  with  unaffected  streams,  differ- 
ences occurred  in  number  of  species.  Three 
species  were  found  in  the  affected  streams, 
as  compared  with  eight  species  In  the  un- 
affected streams  (table  13). 


Streams  affected  by  acid  mine  drainage 


Streams  unaffected  by  acid  mine  drainage 


Length  range  (inches) 


lto7. 
lto4. 
lto4. 
lto4. 
lto6. 

3 

ItoS. 
lto2. 


Cane  Branch 

above  West 

Hughes  Fork, 

Cane  Branch 

little 

Fork  Cane 

to  Freeman  Fork 

Hughes  Fork 

Helton 

Hurricane 

Branch  at 
gage 

Fork, 

Station  1 

Static 

n2 

Branch 

at  gage 

station  1  > 

0 

8.9 

0 

30.6 

14.7 

10.2 

0 
0 

f^ 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1.2 

0 

.9 
1.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

1.3 

0 

2.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1^'^ 

0 

0 

0 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

0 

0 

8.9 


33.6 


15.9 


16.8 
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Affected  streams 


Unaffected 
streams ' 


Species 


Num- 
ber 


Per-      Num- 
cent        ber 


Per- 
cent 


CrMk  chub  (SemoUlus 

itronKUlatus)  .-•- ^ 

Anow  dsrtet  (Etheostoma 

iMitU) ^^ 

Striped  darter  (Etheostoma 

yinatum)...--  -  ^'' 

Ranbow  darter  (Etheo- 

rtoiM  cacruleum) " 

Hopucker  (Hypentetium 

nigricans)-..------ 

Rock  bass  (Ambloplites 

rapestris) -■- 

White  sucker  (Catastomas 

commersoni)..-. 

Southern  redbelly  dace 
(Chrosomus  crythrt)- 
joster) 1^ 

Totals. 122 


lOa  0     1. 787 


I  Does  not  include  Little  Hurricane  Fork,  sUtion  2. 
'Trace. 


A  oomparlflon  of  the  average  number  of 
individual  flsh  per  acre  in  the  two  categories 
of  streams  (table  14)  shows  an  average  of 
122  In  the  affected  streams  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  1,787  in  the  unaffected  streams. 
Creek  chubs  comprised  slightly  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  populations  in  both 
affected  and  vmaffected  streams.  This  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  chubs  as  com- 
pared with  previous  samplings,  In  which  they 
comprised  93.3  percent  of  the  population, 
and  is  due  to  an  Increase  in  the  abundance 
of  darters  in  the  1964  sampling. 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  affected  and  vmaffected  streams  at  the 
time  of  flsh  population  sampling  In  1964  are 
presented  in  table  15  for  comparison. 
Streamflows  in  the  several  streams  were  not 
appreciably  different  except  for  the  sUghtly 
higher  discharge  of  Uttle  Hurricane  Pork 
near  its  mouth.  Water  temperatures  were 
similar  also. 

Differences  in  pH  among  the  streams  are 
very  evident,  especially  the  contrast  between 
Cane  Branch  and  the  unaffected  streams. 
The  pH  of  3.2  measured  in  Cane  Branch  is 


lethal  to  flsh;  pH  values  of  6.6  and  6.0  for 
the  affected  part  of  Hughes  Pork  (stations  1 
and  2.  respectively)  suggest  that  the  stream 
is  certainly  not  toxic  to  aU  species;  yet  flsh 
were  not  present  at  station  2  and  were  ex- 
tremely sparse  at  station  1.  The  limited  flsh 
population  In  Hughes  Fork  may  be  due  to 
the  limited  abundance  of  bottom  organisms 
that  provide  food  for  the  flsh.  (See  "SUeam 
Bottom  Fauna.") 
Comparison  of  accumulated  fish  sampling 
data 
Pish  population  samplings  In  Oane  Branch 
and  in  Hughes  Pork  below  (3ane  Branch 
show  that  flsh  have  not  been  present  in  those 
streams  since  June  1956.  when  Cane  Branch 
became  highly  acid,  except  for  very  limited 
poundages  in  1957,  1959,  and  1964  in  Hughes 
Pork  (table  16) .  In  1964,  flsh  were  found  only 
at  the  lower  end  of  Hughes  Pork  at  station  1. 
CJane  Branch  continued  to  be  devoid  of  flsh 
through  November  1966,  as  shown  by  sam- 
plings in  the  early  summer  of  1966  and  fall 
of  1966.  Its  highly  acid  water  (pH  of  3.0-3.5) 
is  assumed  to  have  prevented  return  of  flsh 
to  the  stream. 


TABLE  15.-CHEM1CAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  STREAMS  IN  THE  BEAVER  CREEK  BASIN,  AUG.  4-5.  1964. 


Cane 
Branch 
at  gage 


Hughes  Fork  from  Cane  Branch 
to  Freeman  Fork 


Station  1 


Station  2 


Hughes  Fork 

above  West 

Fork  Cane 

Branch 


Helton  Little  Hurricane  Fork 

Branch : — : 

at  gage  Station  1  Station  2 


Discharge  (c.t.s.). 

Temperature  (°F) - ;---,v;i 

Average  width  of  sampling  section  (leet) 

Suspendend  sediment  (p.p.m.)  - 

Conductance  (micromhos  at  25    C.) 

Hardness,  as  CaCOj (p.p.m.)-  .---.. -- 

Noncarbonate  hardness  as  CaCOi  (p.p.m.). 

Dissolved  solids  (p.p.m.) 

Aluminum  (p  p.m.) 

Iron  (pp.m.) 

Manganese  (p.p.m.) 

Sodium  (p.p.m.) 

Bicarbonate  (p.p.m.) 

Sulfate  (p.p.m.) 


(') 

0.16 

0.28 

69 

74 

74 

4  0 

9.0 

1S.0 

3.2 

5.5 

6.0 

(') 

(>) 

.„<*> 

689 

70 

40 

178 

20 

12 

178 

19 

7 

fl 

40 

36 

C) 

.84 

13 

.46 

4.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

(») 

1.0 

6.0 

24f' 

20 

10 

0.13 
74 

9.0 

7.0 
(•) 
33 
13 

3 
26 

.05 
L2 
12.0 

3.6 


0.13 
76 
11.0 

6.6 

9 


10.0 

.4 


0.76 

0.10 

;o 

67 

13.0 
6.7 

7.'b' 

(») 

17 

28 

48 

11 

21 

1 

3 

20 

2 

.« 

.is 

.02 

.7 

.6 

1.9 

12.0 

22.0 

2.4 

4.8 

1  Chemkal  analyses  by  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

TABLE  16.-FISH  PRODUCTION  IN  AFFECTED  AND 
UNAFFECTED  STREAMS 


>  Not  determined. 


Date 


Sample  area 
(square  feet) 


Fish 
per  acre 
(pound) 


pH 


Date 


Fish 
Sample  area  per  acre 
(square  feet)     (pound) 


pH 


Date 


Sample  area 
(square  leet) 


Fish 
per  acre 
(pound) 


pH 


AFFECTED  STREAMS 

Cane  Branch  above 
West  Fork  Cane 
Branch  (at  gage): 

May   16,1956 P) - 

June  27, 1956 350  0 

Sept  12, 1956 350  0 

June    5,1957 350  0 

Oct   10,1957 350  0 

June    3,1958 350  0 

Oct  22,1958 350  0 

May  25,1959 350  0 

Sept  16, 1959 350  0 

May  24,1960 350  0 

Aug.    5,1964 648  0 

June  22, 1965 670  0 

Nov.    3,1966 670 0_ 

Median 

Cane  Branch  below 
Wast  Fork  Cane 
Branch: 

May  16,  1956 P)  ■ 

June  27, 1956 240  0 

Sept.  12. 1956 240  0 

June  5. 1957 240  0 

Oct  10  1957 240  0 

June  3, 1958 240  0 

Oct  22. 1958 240  0 

May  25, 1959 24C  0 

May  25  1960- 350  0 

Median 


3.2 
3.0 
2.7 
5.1 
3.9 
3.2 
3.7 
3.6 
3.6 
3.3 
3.6 
4.4 


Hughes  Fork  between 
Freeman  Fork  and 
Cane  Branch: 

SepL  13,  1956 ,    W  0 

luneS  1957            .  2,050  4.0 

Oct  10, 1957:::::..  i6*-iw-32o  o 

June  3, 1958 240-790  (») 

Oct.  22, 1958 164-310  0 

May  25,  1959 ,  |35  («) 

Sept.  15,  1959 1.800  1.6 

May  25.  1960 ,835  0 

Aua  4  1964        ..-  « 1,656  8.9 

Do.-V-"."::::  ■  3,00c  0 

Median 


6.8 
6.0 
5.0 
4.8 
4.2 
5.4 
5.2 
5.2 
5.5 
6.0 


Hughes  Fork  above  Cane 
Branch  (station  3): 

May  16, 1956 

Sept.  13,1956 

June  5, 1957 

Oct.  10,1957 

June  3, 1958 

Oct  22, 1958 

May  26, 1959 

SepL  16, 1959 

May  25, 1960 

Aug.  4. 1964 


320 
270 
420 
290 
340 
344 
344 
344 
1,800 


8/V 

4.8 
69.5 
lU.O 
128.0 
24.1 
51.7 
39.0 
33.6 


6.8 
6.8 

7.3 
7.0 
6.7 
6.8 
7.5 
7.4 
7.0 


5.3 


Average ^-^ 

Median 


7.0 


3.5 


3.5 
5.1 
5.2 
3.5 
4.0 
3.4 
3.9 


UNAFFECTED  STREAMS 

Helton  Branch  at  gaging 

station:  ,,„  ...  r. 

June  27, 1956 6  0  17.0 

Sept.  12, 1956 6  0  10.0 

June  5, 1957 610  9.3 

Oct.  10, 1957 610  19.3 

June  3, 1958 610  10.7 

Oct  22, 1958 610  21-4 

May  25.  1959 flO  12-1 

Sept  15,  1959 "O  9.9 

May  25.  1960 610  15.1 

May  24, 1961 300  13.6 

Aug.  5, 1964 ,  682  15.9 

June  22, 1965 l.g"  |l-9 

Nov.  3, 1966 918  26.7 

Average *6.4 

Median 


Utae  Hurricane  Fork  (station  1): 

May  26, 1959 

Aug.  5,  1964 


1,664 


0) 

16.8 


6.8 
6.7 


6.6 
6.7 
7.1 
7.2 
7.1 
7.2 
6.8 
7.5 
6.8 
7.0 
6.6 
6.8 


Median. 


6.8 


West  Fork  Cane  Branch: 

Sept.  13, 1956 

June  5, 1957 

Oct  10. 1957 

June  3, 1958 

Oct.  22, 1958 

May  26, 1959 

Sept.  16, 1959 

May  25, 1960 


28 
28 
21 
27 
28 
30 
100 
100 


228.0  . 
218.0 
207.0 
370.0 
233.0 
166.0 
61.5 
54.2 


6.8 
7.2 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
7.5 
7.0 


Average- ^^^ 

MediM 


6.8 


6.9 


3.9 


■  One  creek  chub  was  observed. 

'  Severa  unidentified  fish  were  observed. 

i  Fry  were  observed. 

•  Station  1. 

•  Station  2. 

•  Trace. 

'  t^umerous  fish  were  observed. 
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Throughout  the  study  period,  flsh  p<ipula- 
tions  were  present  In  the  unaffected  sti  earns. 
On  the  basis  of  Individual  surreys,  flsh  pro- 
duction In  pounds  per  acre  ranged  frcm  4.8 
in  the  upstream  part  of  Hughes  Pork  at  sta- 
tion 3  to  370.0  In  West  Pork  Cane  B^nch. 
Average  production  In  pounds  per  acre.jbased 
on  all  samplings,  ranged  from  16.4  in  Helton 
Branch  to  192.2  In  West  Pork  Cane  Blanch. 
The  fish  population  In  Helton  Brancii  was 
low  but  consistent  throughout  the  stu(  ly  pe- 
riod. Data  on  total  flsh  production  in  both 
affected  and  unaffected  streams  for  the  pntlre 
study  period  are  shown  In  table  16. 

The  results  of  sampling  In  Hugheai  Pork 
above  Cane  Branch  (station  3)  indicate  con- 
siderable variation  In  the  poundage  cf  flsh 
present.  Eilthough  the  1960  and  1964  results 
were  about  the  same.  Flsh  production  :  n  the 
upstream  part  of  Hughes  Pork  and  In  West 
Pork  Cane  Branch  declined  after  19511,  but 
results  of  the  1964  sampling  appear  to  show 
leveling  off  in  Hughes  Pork  for  the  time  be 
Ing.  The  reason  for  this  decline  is  not  k:  lown. 

Conclusiona 
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Plsb  population  sampling  in  the 
Creek  basin  during  the  period 
showed  that  flsh  could  not  live  in 
Branch,  owing  to  the  acidity  of  the  wat4r 
were  severely  restricted  in  number  and 
cies  in  Hughes  Pork  below  the  entry 
acid  Cane  Branch  water.  Some  recove^ 
parently  had  occurred  in  1964  in  Hughes 
Pork  just  above  Preeman  Pork,  but  1 ;  cer- 
tainly did  not  result  in  a  flshable  popul  ition 

MICEOBIOLOGT    OF    STREAMS 

(By  R.  H.  Weaver  and  H.  D,  Nash,  Dtpart- 
ment  of  Microbiology,  University  of]  Ken- 
tucky) 
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Mlcrobiologlcal     Investigations     of 
Branch  and  Helton  Branch  were  begun 
spring   of   1966   and   continued   through 
winter  of  1967-68.  Although  precedlni; 
tions  of  this  report  pertain  only  to  dal^ 
lected  prior  to  October  1966,  data  for 
tire  2-year  study  period  are  reported 
order  to  present  as  complete  a  picture 
slble  of  the  microbiology  of  the  stream) 
ing  all  four  seasoiLS  of  the  year. 

Both  streams  are  comparatively  sma^l 
carry  low  volumes  of  water  except  after 
rains,  when  the  beds  are  thoroughly 
out.  The  Cane  Branch  basin  contains 
in  which  coal  was  strip  mined  betweer 
and  1959;  no  stripping  has  been  done 
ton  Branch  basin. 

This  investigation  was  supported  by 
14-01-0001-10A5  from  the  University  of 
tucky  Water  Resources  Institute. 

Sampling  program 
Samples  were  collected  seasonally  frc^  six 
sampling  stations  in  the  Cane  Branch 
(flg.  34)  and  one  station  in  the  ^etlon 
Branch  basin  during  the  2-year  sampling 
period.  Sampling  stations  1  and  2  at'e  on 
tributaries  to  Cane  Branch  which  receive 
drainage  from  the  southwest  spoil  bani 
tlon  3  is  on  Cane  Branch  downstream 
these  tributaries  and  at  the  foot  of  a  *  1-foot 
waterfall.  Station  4  Is  on  a  tributary  irhich 
drains  the  northeast  spoil  bank.  Station  5  is 
on  a  tributary  which  drains  the  noijthem 
part  of  the  southwest  spoil  bank  and  a 
by  prospect  pit.  Satlon  6  is  at  the 
Branch  gaging  station,  downstream  froin  the 
other  flve  sampling  sites.  Station  7  Is  (,t  the 
Helton  Branch  gaging  station  and  serves  as 
a  control  station.  Numbers  and  types  ol  bac- 
teria, fungi,  and  algae  have  been  detenained 
from  the  samples  In  an  attempt  to  gain  some 
insight  Into  changes  produced  in  the  micro 
bial  ecology  of  Cane  Branch  by  drainage  from 
the  strip-mined  areas.  Also,  changes  ii  the 
microbiology  with  distance  from  the  ptrlp- 
mined  area  were  studied  in  an  attempt  jto  tie 
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the  effects  of  dilution  to  the  partial  recovery 
of  mlcroblota  in  the  stream.  Both  surface  and 
bottom  samples  were  studied.  The  tempera- 
ture and  pH  of  the  stream  were  recorded  at 
the  time  of  sampling. 

Temperature  and  pH 
Characteristic  pH  values  for  the  four  sam- 
pling seasons  are  given  In  table  17.  The  pH 
values  at  stations  3-6  are  higher  during  the 
winter  than  during  the  other  seasons.  This  is 
probably  largely  the  result  of  dilution  by 
other  contributing  drainage,  but  may  also  be 
due  In  part  to  reduced  biological  activity  at 
lower  temperatures.  Since  there  appears  to 
be  no  natural  buffering  In  Cane  Branch, 
changes  In  pH  tend  to  persist  for  an  appreci- 
able time  and  distance  downstream. 

TABLE     ^.-CHARACTERISTIC     pH     AT     MICROBIOLOGY 
SAMPLING     STATIONS.     BY     SEASONS.     1966-€8 


Station 


Summer  Autumn    Winter      Spring 


Cane  Branch  tributary 3.0 

Do 3.5 

Cane  Branch  below  falls. . .  3. 2 

Cane  Branch  tributary 3. 3 

Do 3.5 

Cane  Branch  at  gage 3.3 

Helton  Branch  at  gage 6. 5 


3.0 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.5 

3.3 

3.6 

3.? 

3.2 

3.8 

3.3 

3.5 

4.1 

3.5 

3.4 

3.9 

3.3 

6.7 

6.3 

6.5 

The  samples  from  stations  I  and  2  show 
less  variation  in  pH  than  the  samples  from 
stations  3-6  because  the  water  at  stations  1 
and  2  consists  of  relatively  undiluted  drain- 
age from  the  nearby  spoil  banks.  The  char- 
acteristic pH  at  station  7  (Helton  Branch) 
Is  lower  In  the  winter  than  during  the  other 
seasons,  possibly  because  of  increstsed  solu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  at  the  lower  winter 
temperatures. 

The  water  temperatures  averaged  19°C  (43° 
P)  in  the  summer.  10°C  (38°P)  In  the  au- 
tumn, 3°C  (34°P)  in  the  winter,  and 
14'C  (40°P)  m  the  spring. 

Bacteria 
Lowering  of  pH,  Increase  of  sulfate,  and 
almost  total  elimination  of  bicarbonate  al- 
kalinity in  Cane  Branch  in  the  area  that 
was  strip  mined  (see  "Geochemistry  of 
Water")  have  resulted  in  the  alteration  of 
the  bacterial  population  of  the  stream.  These 
conditions  have  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  FerrobaciUus  ferrooxidans,  which 
biologically  contributes  to  the  acidity  of  the 
stream.  F.  ferrooxidans  is  a  chemlsynthetlc 
autotroph  which  oxidizes  ferrous  iron  to 
ferric  iron.  This  organism  grows  at  a  pH 
of  3.5  and  utilizes  ferrous  iron  as  its  sole 
energy  source,  producing  ferric  hydroxide 
and,  where  ferrous  sulfate  Is  present,  sul- 
furic acid.  It  was  Isolated  from  Cane  Branch 
during  each  of  the  foiu-  seasons  and  from 
Helton  Branch  once  during  the  summer.  Its 
Isolation  from  Helton  Branch  is  not  surpris- 
ing since  F.  ferrooxidans  is  believed  to  be 
indigenous  to  bituminous  coal  regions.  How- 
ever, the  numbers  In  Helton  Branch  are 
probably  small  since  It  was  found  only  once, 
and  no  pronounced  biological  effects  were 
evident. 

Standard  plate  counts  were  made  at  20' 
and  35°C  to  determine  the  number  of  sa- 
prophytic bacteria  in  both  Cane  and  Hel- 
ton Branches.  As  a  result  of  sporadic  stream- 
flow  and  turbidity  in  both  streams,  con- 
sistent counts  were  not  obtained.  However, 
counts  did  show  a  fluctuation  between  100 
and  2,000  bacteria  per  milliliter  in  Cane 
Branch  and  between  4,000  and  50,000  bac- 
teria per  milliliter  in  Helton  Branch  during 
the  four  seasons. 

Attempts  were  made  to  observe  perlphytic 
bacteria  by  suspending  slides  in  the  streams. 
However,  distance  of  the  streams  from  the 
laboratory  made   frequent  observation  im- 


possible, and  many  slides  were  lost  during 
flooding.  Those  saved  were  covered  with  such 
a  large  amount  of  precipitate  as  to  have 
little  value. 

Fungi 

The  occurrence  of  fllamentous  fungi 
yeasts,  and  true  aqiiatic  fungi  in  Cane  and 
Helton  Branches  was  investigated  also  In 
tables  34-40  are  listed  the  filamentous  fungi 
Isolated  and  identified  at  each  sampllng^te 
during  the  four  seasons.  CerUln  genera  were 
more  abundant  In  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tiunn  than  In  winter — for  example,  Clado- 
sporium,  Epicoccum,  Mucor,  and  Phoma,  Pen- 
icillium  was  prevalent  In  all  seasons  but  moet 
abundant  during  the  winter.  Trichodemui 
also  appeared  regardless  of  the  season.  Ex- 
cept at  station  2,  more  Isolates  were  obtained 
from  bottom  samples  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  and  from  the  surface  during  the 
winter.  Distribution  was  about  eqxial  during 
the  summer. 

Table  18  summarizes  the  fllamentous  fungi 
Isolated  from  Cane  and  Helton  Branches.  The 
fungi  were  more  numerous  and  dlverslfled 
in  Cane  Branch;  total  of  42  genera  were  Iden- 
tified. Of  these,  17  were  isolated  from  both 
areas,  21  were  fo\md  only  in  Cane  Branch, 
and  four  were  found  only  in  Helton  Branch 
Drainage  from  the  strip-mined  area  appears 
to  have  led  to  an  increased  fimgal  fiora  in 
Cane  Branch. 

Tabus  18. — Summary  of  occurrence  of  genera 
of  fungi  in  Cane  Branch  and  Helton 
Branch,  1966-68 


CANE    BRANCH 

Cladosporlum 

Fusarium 

Phoma 

Rhizopus 

Epicoccum 

Penicillium 

Mucor 

Trichoderma 

Altemaria 


AND    HELTON   BRANCH 

Cephalosporium 

Beauveria 

Zygorhynchus 

Stemphylium 

PestalotUi 

MoniUa 

Gliocladium 

Aspergillus 


CANE   BRANCH 


Cunningamella 

Thysanophora 

Mortieretla 

Nematogonium 

Aureobasidium 

Monosporium 

Humicola 

Chaetomium 

Verticillium 

Myrothecium 


Septonema 

Curvularia 

Rhinotrichum 

Absidia 

Thielaviopsis 

Phialophora 

Botrytis 

Geotrichum 

Calcarisporium 

Oidiodendron 

Gongronella 

HELTON   BRANCH 

Chrysosporium  Monochaetia 

Peyronellaea  Stachylidium 

Representatives  of  only  three  genera  of 
true  aquatic  fungi  were  found:  Achlya.  Aph- 
anomyces,  and  Saprolegnia  were  identified 
from  Helton  Branch. 

Yesust  isolates  were  Identified  from  the 
spring  samples  (table  19).  Representatives 
of  five  genera  were  found:  three  only  from 
Cane  Branch,  one  only  from  Helton  Branch, 
and  one  from  both.  The  genus  Rhodotorula 
was  consistently  found  In  Cane  Branch  but 
never  in  Helton  Branch.  The  yeast  fiora  in 
the  two  streams  appear  to  be  different;  how- 
ever, the  only  conclusive  statement  which 
can  be  made  Is  that  Rhodotorula  Is  charac- 
teristic of  Cane  Branch.  Trichoaporon  may 
be  expected  to  be  found  in  cultures  not  yet 
Identified  from  Cane  Branch. 

Both  Rhodotorula  and  Trichosporon  have 
been  associated  with  streams  draining  strip- 
mined  areas.  Rhodotorula  glutinis  accelerates 
acid  formation  by  Thiobacillus  ferrooxidans, 
whereas  the  fungus  Penicillium  waksmani 
retards  acid  formation  by  the  same  organism. 

SuflBcent  Information  is  not  available  con- 
cerning the  physiology  and  biochemistry  ot 
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the  fungi  to  deitermlne  their  speclflc  role  in 

recovery  of  streams  from  the  effects  of  acid 

mine  drainage. 

Table  19. — Yeasts  identified  from  spring  sam- 
ples. Cane  Branch  and  Helton  Branch, 
1966-67 

STATION  AND  ISOLATES 

1.  Cane  Branch  tributary:  Rhodotorula 
glutinU,  Candida  Krusci. 

3.  Cane  Branch  tributary:  Torulopsis  Can- 
dida, Rhodotorula  glutinis,  Cryptococcus 
laurentii. 

3.  Cane  Branch  below  falls:  Candida  pa- 
rapsilosis. 

4.  Cane  Branch  tributary:  Rhodotorula 
glutinis.  Rhodotorula  mucilaginosa,  Candida 
parapsilosis,  Torulopsis  versatUia. 

5.  Cane  Branch  tributary:  Candida  humi- 
cola, Candida  parapsilosis. 

8.  Cane  Branch  at  gage :  Cryptococcus  lau- 
rentii. Candida  humicola,  Candida  parapsilo- 
sis, Rhodetorula  glutinis,  Candida  krusei. 

7.  Helton   Branch   at   gage:    Trichosporon 
cutaneum,  Candida  parapsilosis. 
Algae 

The  algae  Identified  during  the  four  sea- 
sons In  both  Cane  and  Helton  Branches  are 
listed  in  table  41.  The  algae  identified  dur- 
ing the  winter  were  found  only  in  the  winter 
of  1967-68.  The  sampling  schedule  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  failure  to  observe 
any  algae  during  the  preceding  winter.  Rep- 
resentatives of  23  genera  (table  20)  were 
found.  Of  these,  four  genera  were  found  in 
both  areas,  11  only  in  Cane  Branch,  and  eight 
only  in  Helton  Branch. 
Table  20. — Summary  of  occurrence  of  genera 

of   algae    in    Cane    Branch    and    Helton 

Branch,  1966-68 

CANE  BRANCH  AND  HELTON  BRANCH 

Mougeotia  Ulothrix 

Microthamnion      Stauronels 

CANE  BRANCH 

Rhizoclonium  Zygnemopsis 

Bumilleria  Tribonema 

Monocila  Zygogonium 

Cladophora  Zygnema 

Euglena  Eunotia 
Hormidium 

HELTON  BRANCH 

Gyrosigma  Oscillatoria 

Fragilaria  Oedogonium 

Lyngbya  Meridian 

MiCTosterias  Bulbochaete 

In  Cane  Branch,  the  amount  of  algal 
growth  and  the  diversity  of  types  increased 
from  close  to  the  strip-mined  area,  where 
algal  growth  was  essentially  conflned  to  Eu- 
glena in  pools  with  direct  sunlight,  to  station 
6,  where  extensive  algal  g^rowth  occurred. 
Bumilleria  sicula  was  found  only  in  Cane 
Branch  and  only  at  some  distance  from  the 
strip-mine  drainage  area.  Bumilleria  was  the 
predominant  alga  in  the  main  stem  of  Cane 
Branch  during  the  winter  of  1967-68.  Dur- 
ing this  particular  season.  It  was  found  in 
Cane  Branch  at  station  6  and  upstream  too, 
but  not  above  the  entry  of  the  tributary  sam- 
pled at  station  4.  Bum.llleria  was  observed  in 
all  seasons  except  autumn,  and  was  the  dom- 
inant form  near  station  6  during  these  sea- 
sons. Tribonema,  an  alga  belonging  to  the 
same  order,  Heterothrichales,  and  family, 
Trlbonemataceae,  as  Bumilleria.  was  also 
found  at  the  same  locations  as  Bumilleria 
during  the  summer. 

The  morphology  of  Bumilleria  in  Cane 
Branch  suggests  a  close  relationship  with 
acid  mine  drainage  streams.  The  brown  color 
of  the  "H-plece,"  located  along  the  filament, 
suggests  that  Bumilleria  may  utilize  ferrous 
compounds  or  that  ferric  compounds  are  pre- 
cipitated by  it  in  some  manner.  On  the  basis 
of  this  observation,  similar  acld-mine-draln- 


age  streams  other  than  Cane  Branch  were  in- 
vestigated to  determine  if  this  genus  wa^ 
present.  Bumilleria  was  found  in  one  other 
stream,  pH  2.7,  which  drains  an  active  strip- 
mine  area.  It  has  not  been  found  in  any 
stream  examined  that  does  not  contain  acid 
mine  wastes. 

Conclusions 

Drainage  from  strip-mined  areas  appears 
to  have  affected  the  microflora  of  Cane 
Branch.  Chemical  oxidation  of  pyritic  com- 
pounds found  extensively  in  spoil  banks  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  ferrous  sulfate 
and  sulfuric  acid.  This  appears  to  have  led 
to  the  establishment  in  the  mined  part  of 
the  Cane  Branch  study  area  of  FerrobaciUus 
ferrooxidans,  which  contributes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  acid  entering  the  stream.  The 
lowering  of  pH  has  enabled  this  organism  to 
exist  throughout  the  stream  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  spoil  banks  downstream  to  the 
gaging  station.  Standard  plate  counts  show 
a  much  smaller  number  of  saprophytic  bac- 
teria in  Cane  Branch  than  in  Helton  Branch. 
This,  too,  can  be  attributed  to  the  low  pH 
of  Cane  Branch. 

The  fllamentovis  fungi  are  more  numerous 
and  dlverslfled  in  Cane  Branch  than  in  Hel- 
ton Branch.  In  addition,  the  yeast,  Rhodo- 
torula, which  is  associated  with  increased 
acid  production  by  Thiobacillus  ferrooxidans, 
and  the  alga  Bumilleria  were  isolated  only 
from  Cane  Branch.  The  fact  that  Bumilleria 
was  found  some  distance  from  the  mining 
area  may  tie  It  in  some  manner  to  the  nat- 
ural recovery  of  the  stream.  On  the  basis 
of  observations  In  the  Cane  Branch  basin, 
Bumilleria  appears  to  be  associated  with 
streams    containing    acid    mine    drainage. 

TREE  GROWTH 

(By  R.  S.  Sigafooe.  U.S.  Geological  Survey) 

Strip  mining  in  forested  regions  destroys 
trees  in  the  stripped  area  and  may  also  de- 
stroy trees  downslope  from  the  mine  through 
burial  by  sediment  and  landslide  deposits. 
Nevertheless,  downslope  from  mines  in  re- 
gions of  steep  relief,  many  trees  survive  and 
are  irrigated  by  flow  from  the  mine.  Else- 
where, tree  seedlings  become  established  on 
bare  mine  spoil  banks.  The  objectives  of  this 
study  are  to  determine  the  effect  of  mine 
drainage  on  tree  growth  and  to  determine 
the  rate  of  establishment  of  trees  on  the 
mine  spoil  banks. 

An  earlier  analysis  of  10  years  of  data 
from  228  trees  (Colliers  and  others,  1964,  p. 
B76)  suggested  that  a  slgnlflcant  percent- 
age of  trees  watered  by  mine  drainage  grew 
faster  than  trees  not  Irrigated  by  mine 
drainage.  However,  subsequent  analysis  of 
20  years  of  growth  of  143  trees,  presented  in 
this  report,  suggests  that  for  the  10  years 
following  mining.  1955-64,  irrigation  by  mine 
drainage  has  not  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
tree  growth.  In  fact,  there  is  some  indication 
that  trees  Irrigated  by  mine  drainage  grew 
more  slowly  than  did  trees  not  Irrigated  by 
mine  drainage  during  the  10  years  follow- 
Ine  mining. 

The  collection,  compilation,  and  analvsls  of 
data  for  this  study  differ  from  those  that 
formed  the  basis  for  the  earlier  study.  In  the 
earlier  study,  one  core  was  collected  from 
each  tree,  ring  widths  were  measured,  and 
radial  growth  rates  were  calculated.  In  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  measure 
of  growth  for  the  present  study,  four  cores 
were  taken  from  each  tree,  at  least  one  of 
which  contained  the  innermost  ring.  Prom 
these  cores  the  diameters  of  three  circles  were 
measured  and  their  crosp-sectlonal  areas  cal- 
culated. These  consisted  of  an  Inner  circle 
delimited  by  the  1945  ring,  a  middle  circle 
delimited  by  the  1954  ring,  and  an  outer 
circle  delimited  by  the  outer  ring  that  grew 
in  1964.  Prom  these  areas  It  was  possible 
to  calculate  the  cross-sectional  areas  of  the 


trunk  formed  In  the  10-year  period  prior  to 
mining  (1945-64)  and  in  the  10-year  period 
during  and  after  mining  (1956-64).  In  these 
calculations,  the  cross  section  of  a  trunk  was 
assumed  to  be  circular  as  is  assumed  in  other 
methods  of  forest  measurement,  whether  by 
plotless,  basal  area,  or  cruising  methods.  The 
area  of  wood  formed  after  mining  was  then 
compared  with  that  formed  for  an  equal 
period  prior  to  mining  for  trees  irrigated  by 
mine  drainage  and  those  not  irrigated. 

The  143  trees  sampled  for  this  study  grow 
In  17  areas;  107  trees  grow  in  13  areas  irri- 
gated by  mine  drainage,  and  36  trees  grow  in 
four  areas  not  so  irrigated.  Each  tree  was 
identified,  its  trunk  diameter  was  measured. 
and  its  position  in  the  canopy  or  subcanopy 
was  recorded.  Trees  at  the  two  crown  levels 
are  not  separated  here  because  of  the  small 
number  of  subcanopy  trees  that  were  sampled 
and  because  of  similar  growth  rates  within 
the  two  groups.  Criteria  for  the  selection  of 
areas  and  trees  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
mechanism  of  tree  growth  were  presented  in 
the  earlier  report  (Collier  and  others,  1964,  p. 
B68-B69) . 

The  cross-sectional  area  of  wood  formed 
during  the  10-year  period  prior  to  mining  was 
plotted  against  the  area  of  wood  formed  dur- 
ing the  period  following  mining  for  trees  irri- 
gated by  mine  drainage  (fig.  36)  and  for  trees 
not  so  Irrigated.  Growth  data  for  these  groups 
of  trees  are  summarized  in  table  21.  Relative 
growth  is  given  in  the  summary  as  a  percent- 
age and  was  computed  as  follows: 

Cross-sectional  area,  1956-64  divided  by 
cross-sectitonal  area.  1945-54  times  100 
equals  percentage. 

The  graphs  show  that  tree  growth,  both 
above  and  below  the  mined  area,  was  more 
rapid  during  the  10-year  period  following 
mining  than  during  the  10-year  period  pre- 
ceding mining.  The  summary  indicates  that 
after  mining  ended,  a  somewhat  higher  per- 
centage of  trees  grew  faster  above  the  toine 
than  below  the  mine,  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  detrimental  effect  of  mine  drain- 
age of  tree  growth.  Thus,  the  sampling  failed 
to  support  the  previous  evidence  of  a  bene- 
ficial effect  of  mine  drainage  on  trees  growth 
in  the  Cane  Branch  study  area.  The  reason 
why  these  later  results  contradict  those  of 
the  earlier  study  are  not  known. 

A  few  observations  were  made  In  places 
where  sediment  from  the  mines  had  buried 
trees.  Some  of  these  trees  had  died,  but  evi- 
dence that  burial  alone  had  caused  these 
deaths  was  lacking. 

The  numbers  of  trees  in  sample  plots  on 
the  mine  spoil  banks  were  not  counted  be- 
cause all  plots  could  not  be  re-located,  and 
trees  In  one  plot  had  been  cut  for  an  electric 
p>ower  line.  Although  in  places  the  spoil  banks 
support  trees  that  are  growing  rapidly,  large 
areas  of  the  banks  are  barren.  Near  the  head- 
waters of  Cane  Branch,  the  fields  of  a  farm 
that  was  abandoned  sometime  between  1950- 
55  are  now  almost  completely  stocked  with 
pine  saplings.  Superflclal  comparison  of  the 
area  of  the  mine  covered  by  pines  with  the 
area  of  pines  In  the  abandoned  fields  show 
that  natural  reforestation  of  the  mined  area 
is  only  a  fraction  of  natural  reforestation  on 
abandoned  farmland  in  a  necu-ly  comparable 
period  of  time,  possibly  because  of  toxic  mln- 
er.ils  in  the  spoil. 

The  net  effect  of  strip  mining  upon  the 
forests  in  the  Cane  Branch  basin  is  negative. 
The  area  mined  was  cleared  of  trees  at  the 
time  of  mining,  and  after  a  recovery  period  of 
10  years  did  not  support  the  number  of  trees 
that  a  comparable  area  of  abandoned  cul- 
tivated land  supported.  Purthermore,  some 
trees  that  were  not  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
mining  subsequently  died,  probably  because 
of  burial  by  sediment,  and  other  trees  may 
have  had  their  growth  Inhibited  as  a  result  of 
irrigation  by  mine  drainage. 
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TABLE  21.-SUMMARY  OF  TREE  GROWTH  DATA.  CANE  BRANCH  STUDY  AREA.  1945-64 


Spacies 


Number 
o(  trees 


Trees  havii  . 
growth  sinci 


ng  larg< 
nei  1951 


Number 


Above  the  mine: 

White  oak 15  12 

Chestnut  08k 6  5 

Pignut  hickory 4  4 

Black  oak 2  2 

Scarlet  o»k 2  2 

Virginia  pine 2  2 

Redmaple 2  2 

3  other  species 3  2 

ToUl 36  31 
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19SV 


Relative  growth 
(percent) 


Percent 


Range 


Average 


80 
83 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
67 


76-1053 
98-504 
111-467 
166-700 
143-167 
101-257 
380-754 
28-264 


312 
245 
225 
433 
155 
179 
567 
179 


86 


Species 


Trees  having  larger 
Number         growth  since  1955 

at  trees 

sampled         Number 


Relative  growth 
(percent) 


Percent 


Range 


Average 


Below  the  mine: 

White  oak 

Red  maple 

Yellow  poplar... 

Hemlock 

Sweet  gum 

Sweet  birch 

Red  oak 

Pignut  hickory.. 
Cucumber  tree. 
8  other  species. 

Total 
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Water  year 


Wafer-suppJy 
paper 


trear 
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1957 1506 

1959 1556 

1959 1626 

1960 1706 
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Issued  annually  through  1963.  Q^ial- 
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Water  year 


Water-supply 
paper 


1956 1450 

1957 1520 

1958. 1571 

1959 1642 

1960. 1742 

1961 1882 

1962- 1942 

1963 1948 


1959 

1960 
1960 
1961 


Year 
puMI  ihed 


1960 
1960 
1962 
1965 
1968 
1968 
1964 
1965 


— 1964.  Water  quality  records  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

— 1966.  1966,  Water  resources  data  for 
Kentucky,  part  2,   Water  quality  records. 


NEEDED:   AN  HONEST  UNION  TO 
REPRESENT  COAL  MINERS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  coal  miners  of  this  Nation 
deserve  something  better  than  the  pres- 
ent corrupt  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  agree  with 
those  who  conclude  that  the  whole  train 
of  illegal  activities  by  the  present  lead- 
ership of  the  UMWA  point  to  the  need 
for  an  impartial  monltorship  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  union.  The  case  for  such  a 
monltorshlD  has  been  persuasively  spt 
forth  in  a  letter  dated  May  7,  1971,  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson 
from  the  attorneys  for  Miners  for  De- 
mocracy, Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr..  Joseph  A. 
Yablonswl,  and  Clarice  R.  Feldman,  the 

text  of  which  follows: 

Mat  7, 1971. 
Hon.  James  Day  Hodgson. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  name  of  Min- 
ers for  Democracy,  the  internal  reform  orga- 
nization seeking  to  bring  Integrity  and  de- 
mocracy to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  we  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  move  promptly  and  forcefully  for 
a  monltorship  over  the  affairs  of  the  union 
until  the  miners  can  themselves  choose  dif- 
ferent leadership  In  a  new  election.  If  there 
was  ever  any  doubt  as  to  the  Department's 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  move  for  such 
a  monltorship  over  the  UMWA,  those  doubts 
must  long  since  have  been  put  to  rest.  And 
last  week's  decision  by  District  Judge  Gesell 
Is  the  final  proof  of  the  desperate  need  to  re- 
move Tony  Boyle  from  his  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  the  welfare  of  the  miners  of  the 
Nation  and  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  union 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  an  honorable 
and  neutral  third  party. 

There  is  a  ready  vehicle  at  hand  for  an 
Inunedlate  Labor  Department  move  for  a 
monltorship  over  the  affairs  of  the  UMWA. 
Boyle's  "election"  on  December  9.  1969  was 
riddled  with  flagrant  illegality  and  the  Labor 
Department  brought  suit  in  March,  1970,  to 
upset  the  election.  Although  that  suit  did 
not  Include  a  request  for  a  monltorship  over 
the  union's  affairs.  Undersecretary  Silber- 
man  later  promised  the  Senate  Committee 
considering  his  nomination  that  he  would 
do  "everything  in  this]  power  to  see  that  the 
lawsuits  which  the  Department  has  brought 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  vig- 


52 
14 
10 
8 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
8 


42 
8 
9 
7 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 


81 
57 
90 
88 
75 
67 
33 
67 
100 
63 


50-1228 
75-245 
60-641 
85-550 
90-222 
75-162 
84-107 
49-150 
124-152 
44-345 


353 
149 
250 
301 
150 
US 
94 
111 
138 
129 


107 


81 


76 


orously  prosecuted  and  that  such  eqtiltable 
remedies  authorized  by  law  as  will  be  neces- 
sary to  fully  remedy  violations  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Ortflln  Act  [including  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Court  of  some  form  of  monitor- 
ship  or  other  third  party  with  appropriate 
supervisory  power  to  preserve  the  union's 
assets]  are  sought."  For  many  reasons  this 
would  appear  the  appropriate  time  for  the 
Department  to  move  In  the  election  suit  for 
a  monltorship  over  the  affairs  of  the  union: 

1.  Boyle  has  now  been  indicted  for  em- 
bezzlement from  the  union  and  for  corrupt 
political  practices  with  union  funds  and  has 
been  forced  to  resign  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  because  of  this 
Indictment. 

2.  Boyle  has  been  removed  as  a  trustee  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  because  of  his  illegal  conduct 
in  increasing  pensions  diiring  the  election 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  winning  reelec- 
tion, a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  to  the 
Fund. 

3.  Boyle  and  the  UMWA  have  been  found 
guilty  of  falling  to  maintain  required  records 
for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
union  funds. 

4.  Boyle  and  the  UMWA  have  been  found 
guilty  of  forcing  pensioners  to  maintain 
membership  in  the  union  involuntarily  as 
the  price  of  receiving  the  pensions  due  them; 
Judge  Oesell  ruled  last  week  that  "There  U 
ample  docimientary  and  testimonial  evidence 
that  applicants  were  Improperly  led  by  this 
form  [the  pension  application]  and  by  the 
locals  to  believe  that  Union  membership  was 
a  prerequisite  for  eligibility,  and  were  often 
forced  to  make  substantial  payments,  some- 
times running  into  hundreds  of  dollars,  as 
'back  dues'  to  reinstate  their  Union  member- 
ship" and  the  NLRB  has  issued  a  complaint 
against  the  UMWA  on  the  same  premise. 

5.  Boyle  has  continued  the  flagrant  mis- 
use of  the  UMW  Journal  of  which  he  was 
found  guilty  by  the  courts  dtirtng  the  1969 
election  campaign.  The  April  15.  1971.  issue 
of  the  Journal,  for  example,  is  largely  a 
build-up  of  General  Counsel  Carey  for  Vice 
President  of  the  UMWA  on  the  Boyle  slate 
and  a  violent  attack  on  the  leaders  of  Miners 
for  Democracy. 

6  A  local  UMWA  president  has  been  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Jock  Yablonskl  and 
enough  has  already  been  revealed  to  ^e&vej^ 
doubt  that  the  murder  was  directly  related 
to  the  UMWA  election. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  na- 
tional scandal  to  leave  Boyle  as  President  of 
the  UMWA.  He  has  been  removed  aa  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington 
because  one  accused  of  embezzlement  cannot 
retain  a  fiduciary  position;  but  under 
LMRDA  a  union  president  acts  as  a  fiduciary 
with  reepect  to  the  union's  funds.  Are  the 
deposits  of  the  well-to-do  in  a  bank  more 
entitled  to  honest  management  than  the  dues 
of  the  miners  paid  Into  their  union?  Boyle 
has  been  ordered  by  the  District  Court  to 
give  up  his  post  as  a  trustee  of  the  UMWA 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  because  he 
irresponsibly  used  the  treasury  of  the  Fund 
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for  bis  own  political  ends.  Is  a  man  who  has 
evidenced  such  fiscal  irresponsibility  to  pen- 
sioned and  disabled  miners  fit  to  handle  the 
funds  and  affairs  of  the  working  miners? 
Boyle  failed  to  have  the  UMWA  keep  the 
financial  records  req\ilred  by  LMRDA.  Should 
a  man  who  directs  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  funds  without  legally  re- 
quired records  continue  to  manage  the  fvmds 
of  the  union?  Boyle  has  forced  pensioners 
Into  the  union  Involuntarily  and  illegally  in 
order  to  maintain  his  political  control  over 
the  union.  Is  such  a  man  fit  to  continue  his 
office? 

Boyle  still  operates  the  union  as  though  he 
owns  It,  using  Its  personnel,  ftmds.  news- 
paper, etc.  as  his  private  domain.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  situation  makes  a  mockery 
of  what  Congress  sought  to  do  in  LMRDA. 
Ironically  the  Teamsters  were  placed  under 
a  monltorship  for  far  leas  corruption  before 
there  ever  was  an  LMRDA.  The  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  act  under  a  law  spe- 
cifically passed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
up  the  very  type  of  corruption  here  Involved 
would  be  a  sad  inversion  of  Congressional 
intention. 

The  failure  of  the  Labor  Department  in  the 
past  to  take  certain  actions  urgently  re- 
quested by  the  Yablonskl  forces  inside  the 
UMWA  compounds  the  necessity  for  a  monl- 
torship and  the  near  hopelessness  of  any 
rerun  election  with  Boyle  in  continuing  con- 
trol of  the  imlon.  The  Department's  suit  to 
lift  the  trusteeships  in  the  varloiis  districts 
filed  back  In  December  1964  remains  untried 
after  almost  6'^  years  despite  our  pleas  for 
action;  unless  Boyle  is  neutralized  by  a  mon- 
ltorship over  the  union's  affairs,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  dictatorial  control  over 
the  union  machinery  in  23  of  the  27  UMWA 
districts  in  the  United  States  through  dis- 
trict officials  appointed  by  him.  The  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  act  against  Boyle's  contin- 
uing misuse  of  the  UMW  Journal  leaves  him 
In  control  of  the  major  means  of  reaching 
miners.  The  Department's  refusal  to  Include 
In  Its  election  suit  the  misuse  by  the  Incum- 
bent officers  of  "bogus"  locals  (ones  without 
working  miners)  leaves  Boyle  free  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  voting  pensioners  as  a 
block  for  the  Incumbent  ofBcers.  And  the 
Department's  refusal  to  Include  in  its  com- 
plaint Boyle's  Illegal  conduct  in  Increasing 
pensions  for  the  purpose  of  winning  reelec- 
tion (for  which  Judge  Oesell  removed  him 
as  trustee  of  the  pension  fund)  makes  it 
possible  for  Boyle  to  appeal  to  this  block  of 
voters  on  the  very  basis  of  judicially-declared 
Illegal  conduct.  What  makes  even  worse  the 
failure  to  outlaw  the  "bog:us"  locals  and  stop 
Boyle's  appeals  to  the  ptensioners  on  his  ille- 
gal use  of  their  funds  is  the  fact  that  Boyle's 
margin  in  the  1969  election,  even  on  his 
figures,  came  from  pensioner  votes.  See 
Statement.  Mr.  Nagle,  Senate  Lahor  Subcom- 
mittee Hearings,  March  20,  1970.  Only  a 
monltorship  can  neutralize  Boyle's  misuse  of 
his  position  and  make  any  sort  of  fair  re- 
election possible. 

There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
move  in  the  election  case  for  a  monitorabip 
ov«  the  union.  The  power  of  the  Court  to 
appoint  a  monitor  over  a  corrupt  union  ex- 
isted even  before  the  LMRDA  was  enacted. 
And  Section  402(b)  of  LMRDA  expressly  pro- 
vides that  "The  court  shall  have  power  to 
take  such  action  as  It  deems  proper  to  pre- 
aerve  the  assets  of  the  labor  organization." 
furthermore,  such  authority  is  Inherent  In 
the  Department's  power  to  Insure  a  fair 
election:  there  will  never  be  a  fair  election 
to  the  UMWA  as  long  as  Boyle  controls  the 
coffers  of  the  union,  the  personnel  of  the 
union,  the  votes  of  the  pensioners,  the  dis- 
trict officials  In  the  trusteed  areas  whom  he 
sppolnts  and  directs  and  the  union's  news- 
paper and  continues  to  wield  the  mighty 


power  of  Oodfather  in  a  Mafia-like  govern- 
ment outside  the  laws  of  the  land.  Indeed  the 
relevant  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
Informed  counsel  for  Miners  for  Democracy 
long  ago  that  they  believed  the  authority  for 
such  a  monltorship  exists. 

In  the  name  of  the  miners  of  America,  we 
call  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to  reverse 
its  previous  halting  course  and  swing  into 
action.  We  call  upon  you,  ISr.  Secretary  to 
move  with  new-found  determination  and  zeal 
to  help  us  remodel  the  UMWA  from  an  ugly 
dictatorship  into  an  honest  and  democratic 
union. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

MiNxas  roR  Democsacy, 
Joseph  L.  Ratth,  Jr., 
Joseph  A.  Tablonski, 
Clarick  R.  Feidman, 
Attorneys  for  Miners  for  Democracy. 


IMMEDIATE  REVIEW  OP  NATIONAL 
GAMBLING  POLICY  NEEDED 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  Mked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  half  a  century  It  has  been  well 
known  in  law  enforcement  circles  that 
the  primary  lifeline  of  organized  crime 
is  the  huge  Illegal  gambling  operation 
that  It  maintains  and  fosters  in  every 
part  of  the  coimtry.  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
which  I  chair,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  1968  stated  that  persons  who 
place  Illegal  bets  provide  untaxed  profits 
to  the  underworld  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
$600,000  per  hour.  The  IRS  £dso  states 
that  its  review  of  the  activities  of  113 
top  organized  crime  figures  reveals  that 
98  of  them  have  proprietary  interests  in 
159  different  "legitimate"  businesses 
around  the  Nation.  An  ample  body  of  evi- 
dence exists  that  organized  crime  profits 
from  Illegal  gambling  operations  are  also 
used  to  finance  large-scale  heroin  Im- 
portation and  distribution  operations  In 
this  country — report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  "Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Illicit  Traffic  in  Nar- 
cotics," Report  No.  72,  89th  Congress, 
first  session. 

The  harm  caused  to  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  moral  wellbelng  by  il- 
licit drug  operations  and  infiltration  of 
legitimate  business  by  organized  crime 
is  of  Incalculable  proportions.  It  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  an  immediate  re- 
view of  the  national  policy  toward  gam- 
bling is  fully  warranted.  If  for  no  other 
reason  it  Is  warranted  because  organized 
crime  derives  as  untaxed  profits  an  es- 
timated $5.2  billion  annually  which 
should  be  recaptured  and  applied  to  our 
Nation's  crying  social  ills. 

The  initial  success  of  the  recently  es- 
tablished New  York  City  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting Corp.  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Lot- 
tery seem  to  indicate  that  If  properly 
structured  and  managed  a  Government- 
operated  legalized  gambling  program 
can  begin  to  compete  with  the  under- 
world gambler.  While  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  outright  legalization  of  gam- 
bling on  a  broad  scale  is  a  sound  course 
for  the  Nation  to  take,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Nation  has  no  coherent  policy  to- 


ward gambling  and  is  suffering  serious 
harm  from  the  continuation  of  massive 
illegal  gambling  operations  controlled 
and  operated  by  organized  crime. 

The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970,  enacted  on  October  15  of  last  year. 
took  some  meaningful  first  steps  toward 
addressing  this  problem  and  filling  the 
void.  In  addition  to  the  evidence-gather- 
ing provisions  of  the  act  which  will  en- 
hance the  Government's  capability  to 
prosecute  organized  crime  leaders,  Title 
vm  specifically  deals  with  syndicated 
gambling  operations.  It  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful for  persons  to  conspire  to  obstruct 
the  enforcement  of  State  or  local  crim- 
inal law  with  the  Intent  to  facilitate  an 
illegal  gambling  business  as  defined  in 
the  act;  It  prohibits  illegal  gambling 
businesses  and  empowers  the  Attorney 
General  to  seize  property  and  money 
used  in  violation  of  the  section.  Title 
vm  also  established  a  Commission  to 
Review  National  Policy  Toward  Gsun- 
bllng.  However,  under  the  act  the  Com- 
mission will  not  be  established  until  2 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  act,  or 
in  October  1972,  and  the  final  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  is  not 
scheduled  to  be  submitted  until  4  years 
after  the  Commission  Is  established,  or 
October  1976. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford 
to  wait  that  long  for  the  formulation  of 
a  coherent  national  policy  toward  gam- 
bling. Too  much  Is  at  stake  in  monetary 
and  human  terms.  The  problems  and  is- 
sues to  be  addressed  are  not  suitable  to 
treatment  by  a  committee  of  Congress. 
Rather,  we  need  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach that  will  Include  the  moral,  tax, 
operational,  and  other  consequences  of 
an  alteration  of  our  presently  diverse  at- 
titudes of  gambling.  This  Is  the  approach 
that  I  believe  the  Commission  can  make 
to  this  task.  However,  the  task  must  be 
commenced  now. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  title  vm  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  the 
Commission  to  Review  National  Policy 
Toward  Gambling  be  established  by  Oc- 
tober 15  of  this  year  and  that  it  sub- 
mit interim  reports  containing  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  proposals  by  De- 
cember 1972  and  each  year  thereafter 
through  December  1976. 

It  Is  evident  to  me  that  little  if  any 
review  of  national  gambling  policy  is 
currently    underway    in    the    executive 
branch.  Indicative  of  this  is  the  follow- 
ing recent  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which.  In  part,  deal  with  the  Na- 
tional   Council    on    Organized    Crime, 
which  the  President  established  in  Jime 
1970: 
House  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  StrBCOMMrrrEE  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Attairs, 

January  20,  1971. 
Hon.  DAvm  M.  Kennedy, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Departm.ent  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  April  22,  1970.  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York  signed 
into  law  a  series  of  provisions  dealing  with 
off -track  part-mutuel  betting  and  establish- 
ing the  New  York  City  Off-Track  Betting 
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Corporation.    (Chapters    143,    144,    and    145. 
Laws  or  New  York.) 

The  Preeldent  and  Chairman  of  the  Bo  ird 
of  the  Off -Track  Betting  Corporation,  ilr. 
Howard  Samuels,  has  recently  Initiated  ef- 
forts to  obtain  exemption  of  all  off-truck 
winnings  from  the  State  income  tax.  Con- 
currently, Mr.  Samuels  proposes  that  ;he 
Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended 
to  exempt  off-track  winnings  from  Fed(ral 
Income  taxation. 

As  you  know,  by  far  the  biggest  source  of 
revenue  for  organized  crime  is  Illegal  gam- 
bling. In  recognition  of  this  the  recer  tly 
enacted  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  established  a  Commission  to  Rev  ew 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling.  Un  ler 
the  Act  the  Commission  will  not  come  1  ito 
being  until  October,  1972,  and  Its  final  re- 
port la  not  scheduled  to  be  submitted  ui  itll 
four  years  after  the  establishment  of  he 
Commission. 

In  the  Interim  a  number  of  policy  f  nd 
operational  questions  require  conslderat  on 
and  resolution.  In  that  regard,  the  Subcom- 
mittee would  appreciate  receiving  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Department's  policy  regard  ng 
the  aforementioned  proposal  of  the  Pr(sl- 
dent  of  the  New  York  City  Off-Track  Bett  ng 
Corporation. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  would  iip- 
preclate  receiving  a  report  of  the  status  of 
gambling  enforcement  activities  includng 
citation  of  laws  and  regulations  which  &re 
still  viable  in  the  aftermath  of  recent  !iu- 
pretne  Qourt  decisions. 

Finally,  please  inform  the  Subcommittee 
as  to  whether  the  National  Council  on  Or  ja- 
nlzed  Crime,  of  which  you  are  a  meml  ler, 
has  commenced  any  study  or  review  of  ;he 
Federal  Government's  jxjllcy  toward  gam- 
bling and  the  enforcement  operations 
against  Illegal  gambling.  If  so,  please  fir- 
nlsh  the  Subcommittee  with  copies  of  ;lie 
Council's  findings  and  conclusions.  If  :he 
Council  has  not  Initiated  such  studies  pleEise 
Indicate  whether  you  will  move  to  pi  ice 
such  Items  on  the  agenda  of  future  meetl:  igs 
of  the  Council. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 

Chairmari. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry 

Washington,  DC.  April  7,  197^. 

Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mhn- 

etary  Affairs,  Committee  on  Governm  mt 

Operations,    House    of    Representatv  les, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  refer  to  the  leiter 

of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monet  iry 

Affairs    from    Congressman    Dante    Pasiell 

dated  January  20,  1971,  to  former  Secretary 

Kennedy  requesting  information  for  use 

your   Subcommittee   regarding    Governm  ;nt 

policy  toward  gambling,  enforcement  opera 

tlons   against  Illegal   gambling  and  the 

emptlon  of  certain  gambling  receipts  fi^m 

Income  tax. 

That  Inquiry  concerned  a  proposal,  Ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Howard  Samuels,  Presidfent 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Off -Truck 
Betting  Corporation  In  New  York,  to  exeiipt 
from  Federal  Income  tax  off-track  betting 
gains.  The  Treasury  Department  would  I  be 
opposed  to  such  a  proposal.  We  are,  of  cou-se, 
Interested  In  all  proposals  relating  to  the  I  m 
provement  of  law  enforcement  and  natioaal 
policy  In  relation  to  gambling,  but  we 
Ueve  It  would  clearly  be  unwise  to  exeiiipt 
from  Federal  Income  tax  gains  from  one 
particular  form  of  gambling  to  the  exclu 
slon  of  all  others. 

Concerning  the  request  for  a  report  of 
status  of  gambling  enforcement  activities 
presumably  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Including  citation  of  laws  and  reg\lla 
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tlons  which  are  still  viable  In  the  aftermath 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  I  wish  to 
advise  as  follows: 

Current  Wagering  Enforcement — Applicable 
Statutes 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  con- 
tinue to  conduct  criminal  Investigations  di- 
rected toward  prosecution  for  the  following 
violations : 

Section  2701.  IRC — willful  attempt  to  evade 
or  defeat  the  payment  of  wagering  tax. 

Section  2706.  (l)IRC — false  statements  on 
Form  11-C,  Special  Tax  Return  and  Applica- 
tion for  Registry-Wagering,  or  Form  730,  Tax 
on  Wagering. 

Section  1001.  Title  IS,  USO — false  state- 
ments. 

Section  7302.  IRC— property  used  In  viola- 
tion of  Internal  Revenue  laws.  (Seizures  of 
ooln-operated  gaming  devices  may  be  effect- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  statutes,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  may.  In  the  course  of 
Its  Investigations,  uncover  possible  criminal 
violations  of  laws  which  are  not  within  Its 
Jurisdiction.  Frequently,  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  has  Jurisdiction  requests  that 
the  Service  complete  the  Investigations.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  requested  such 
Investigations  in  the  wagering  area  under 
the  following  sections  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code: 

1084 — Transmission  of  wagering  Informa- 
tion. 

^952 — Interstate  transportation  or  travel 
In  aid  of  Illegal  enterprises  (gambling) . 
Current  Wagering  Enforcement  Activities 

With  respect  to  wagering.  In  general,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  enforcement  ef- 
fort consists  of  three  major  aj^roaches: 

1.  Through  contact  with  the  other  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  other  methods, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  continues  to 
gather  Intelligence  on  Individuals  In  the 
business  of  wagering  and  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  wagering  activity  throughout  the 
country.  If,  as  we  have  requested,  the  Con- 
g^ress  passes  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  wagering  tax  law,  this  Information  will 
enable  Immediate  resumption  of  enforcement 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Absent  such 
legislation,  the  information  Is  useful  for  pur- 
poses described  In  (2)  and  (3)  below. 

2.  The  tax  affairs  of  Individuals  Identified 
as  being  engaged  In  the  wagering  business 
are  carefully  examined  for  possible  non-com- 
pliance with  Income  tax.  employment  tax 
or  other  tax  requirements.  Criminal  or  civil 
proceedings  are  Instituted,  as  appropriate. 

3.  Strike  Force  representatives  are  kept  In- 
formed concerning  wagering  activities  In 
their  area.  Indications  of  wagering  activity 
In  violation  of  Federal  laws,  other  than  those 
enforceable  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
are  made  available,  through  channels,  to  the 
agencies  having  Jvirlsdlctlon. 

Concerning  the  request  relative  to  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  Organized  Crime's  activi- 
ties toward  gambling  and  the  enforcement 
operations  against  Illegal  gambling.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1970,  a  Gambling  Rackets  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  was  created.  Its  mem- 
bers Include  representatives  of  the  Criminal 
Division.  Department  of  Justice;  the  FBI:  the 
OflBce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service;  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement 
and  Operations.  This  Committee  Is  actively 
Involved  In  reviewing  the  gambling  enforce- 
ment programs  of  the  constituent  members. 
The  Committee  has  not  commenced  any 
study  or  review  of  the  Federal  Government's 
policy  toward  gambling.  As  pointed  out,  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  estab- 
lished a  Commission  to  Review  National  Pol- 
Icy  Toward  Gambling,  and  It  Is  expected  that 


we  will  await  the  restilts  of  that  Commis- 
sion's study. 

HJl.  1010,  the  bill  containing  the  amend- 
ments to  the  wagering  tax  law  sponsored  by 
this  Administration  and  Introduced  January 
22,  1971,  by  Representative  Poff,  will  cure 
the  constitutional  defects  found  In  the  ex- 
isting statute  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  its  Marchetti  and  Gtosso 
decisions  and  make  possible  once  again  the 
strong  enforcement  contribution  in  this  area 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Connallt. 


OUT  OF  A  JOB— WHAT  ONE  MAN  DID 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  winding 
down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  reduction 
in  force  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  discharge  of 
servicemen  and  the  reduction  of  mili- 
tary and  space  oriented  contracts  has 
caused  a  severe  unemployment  problem 
to  many  highly  skilled  and  trained  in- 
dividuals. 

The  adjustment  to  unemployment  is 
particularly  traumatic  and  distressing.  It 
is  more  than  a  statistic — It  is  highly  in- 
dividualistic. 

I  have  always  assumed  that  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  great  body  of 
U.S.  citizens  was  to  wind  down  the  war 
as  rapidly  as  possible — knowing  full  well 
that  considerable  employment  adjust- 
ments would  be  required. 

One  very  interesting  and  ingenious  ad- 
justment to  a  traumatic  unemployment 
problem  of  one  constituent  is  told  by 
Wally  Trabing,  an  outstanding  reporter 
and  columnist  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sen- 
tinel, in  the  April  30,  1971,  edition  of  the 
Sentinel. 

Although  Mr.  Ed  Thompson's  case  is 
almost  stereotype,  his  response  to  his  un- 
employment predicament  is  unique,  ad- 
mirable, and  newsworthy. 

I  applaud  Ed  Thompson.  The  courage, 
perservenance,  effort,  and  individualism 
of  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  family  are 
laudatory. 

His  agonizing  story  of  adjustment 
points  up  the  problem  of  many  thou- 
sands, most  of  whom  cannot  cope  with 
their  circumstances  so  competently.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Trabing's  column  here : 

Orrr  of  Job — What  One  Man  Did 

(By  Wally  Trabing) 

Ed  Thompson's  case  is  almost  stereotype. 

Mechanical  design  engineer.  44,  wife  and 
two  young  chUdren,  buying  a  house,  years  of 
working  In  the  aircraft  and  scientific  field- 
unemployed. 

Last  August,  Thompson,  a  modest,  prac- 
tical man  with  thinning  hair  and  glasses, 
found  himself  caught  In  the  surge  of  eco- 
nomic cutbacks  that  swept  a  sea  of  educated, 
technical  men  Into  the  roll  of  the  Jobless. 

How  he  gutted  his  way  back  from  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  the  Salvation  Army  to  sol- 
vency, keeping  the  family  Intact,  Is  a  satis- 
fying story. 

An  11 -year  resident  of  Santa  Cruz,  buying 
his  home  at  1111  Morrlssey  Blvd..  he  had 
worked  for  three  years  at  Lockheed  Test 
Base,  three  years  at  the  Davenport  cement 
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oiant  developing  antl-poUutant  equipment, 
fjid  was  employed  In  August  at  UCSC  with 
the  Uck  Observatory  group,  helping  to  de- 
sign Instruments  associated  with  research  In 
astronomy. 

A  graduate  of  San  Diego  State's  industrial 
arts  department  "with  distinction,"  In  1966, 
he  had  always  found  work  in  the  aero-space 
industry  In  design  development,  even  thoxigh 
bis  restless  nature  saw  him  often  changing 

firms. 

Leaving  Lick,  he  Joined  the  engineer's 
route  for  re-employment  and  sent  out  261 
resumes,  often  receiving  the  discouraging 
word  that  he  was  one  of  the  top  considera- 
tions among  400  other  resumes,  but  never 
quite  making  It. 

Savings  dwindled.  Thompson,  In  the  mean- 
time seeking  mechanical  type  work,  experi- 
enced the  curious  phenomenon  of  being  told 
time  and  again  that  he  was  "over  qualified." 

"I'll  admit  that  on  a  couple  of  these  frus- 
trating occasions  it  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes." 

By  November  the  Thompsons'  budget  had 
reached  a  critical  level.  Some  friends  who 
had  won  a  turkey  provided  their  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Depression  and  fear  hung  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  For  a  few  months  they  used  the 
surjrius  food  program  and  over  Christmas 
they  received  help  from  the  Salvation  Army 
and  took  a  holiday  meal  at  the  Seabrlght 
Area  Service  Center. 

Something  had  to  be  done. 

"I  realized  that  I  had  to  keep  my  spirits 
up  and  that  work  was  a  good  therapy.  I  was 
one  of  eight  children  and  had  worked  at 
many  Jobs.  For  awhile  I  tried  salesmanship, 
but  I  faUed  at  that. 

"So  I  applied  at  the  employment  office  for 
anything. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  started  going  door 
to  door  with  a  stencU  offering  to  paint  house 
numbers  on  curblngs  for  $1.50,  and  soon  I 
was  making  $20  to  $25  a  day.  It  put  food  on 
the  table.' 

Through  the  unemployment  office,  Thomp- 
son was  sent  to  a  mobile  home  to  install  an 
outdoor  light.  Where  others  felt  this  might 
be  beneath  their  dignity,  Thompson  went 
willingly.  He  did  such  a  good  Job,  the  man 
sent  him  across  the  way  to  another  party  who 
needed  work  done.  When  It  was  done  in  a 
couple  of  days,  he  acquired  $70.  It  helped 
pay  rent,  for  food,  for  bUls. 

He  mowed  lawns,  fixed  roof  gutters,  built 
shelves. 

Thompson  made  out  cards  by  hand,  penned 
"The  Handyman  Craftsman,"  and  his  ad- 
dress and  stuck  them  on  bulletin  boards  in 
laundromats,  at  supermarkets,  health  food 
stores  and  got  results. 

With  spare  cash  he  put  an  ad  In  the  classi- 
fied section  of  The  Sentinel  and  his  phone 
began  to  Jingle. 

Since  then  he  has  been  able  to  stabUlze 
his  finances.  His  wife,  a  former  school  teacher 
and  graduate  from  Utah  State,  helps  out  by 
working  as  a  school  yard  monitor  a  few 
hours  a  week. 

As  Thompson  went  from  Job  to  Job,  clean- 
ing a  sink  trap  here,  installing  light  fixtures 
there,  he  began  to  realize  that  he  liked  his 
work. 

"The  work  is  varied,  the  hours  my  own, 
and  people  thank  me  for  my  work.  Working 
for  large  corporations  I  was  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  bosses  never  bother  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts. 

"It's  like  being  really  appreciated  for  the 
first  time.  I've  become  humanized.  I  often 
chat  with  people  as  I  work  and  they  some- 
times pour  out  their  troubles  and  I  try  to 
give  help  and  advice  where  I  can. 

"1  guess  the  upshot  of  all  this  Is  that  I  feel 
treer.  I  find  myself  working  10  to  12  hours 


a  day  and  liking  it.  It's  sort  of  put  me  back 
into  a  proper  perspective  again,"  he  said. 

"We've  had  to  cut  corners,  sure,  but  last 
month  I  made  $700  and  I  have  enough  work 
to  keep  four  men  busy.  The  status  of  doing 
menial  work  doesn't  bother  me  because  I 
take  pride  in  my  work  and  really  feel  that  I 
am  doing  something  for  people. 

•We  can  take  time  off  In  the  middle  of 
the  week  to  go  camping  If  we  want  and  I'm 
not  tied  down  to  the  eight-hour  shift,"  he 
said. 

Will  he  return  to  the  halter? 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe,  but  I  am  working 
on  some  marketable  craft  Items  I've  had 
time  to  develop  and  we  are  doing  all  right 
and  I'm  happy. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  received  a  call  offering 
a  chance  to  return  to  Lockheed. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  did?  I  passed  it  up." 


PROTECTION  FOR  THE  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT HISTORICAL  RUSSIAN 
STRUCTURE  IN  ALASKA— THE 
RUSSIAN  MISSION  SCHOOL  AND 
ORPHANAGE  IN  SITKA,  ALASKA 

(Mr.  BEX3ICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  pride  and  urgency  that  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  today  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  a  unique  and  important 
part  of  the  historical  heritage  of  Alaska 
and  the  Nation.  The  bill  provides  for  an 
addition  to  the  Sitka  National  Monument 
at  Sitka,  Alaska,  which  would  permit  the 
acquisition  and  protection  of  the  Rus- 
sian Mission  and  Orphanage  which  was 
built  in  Sitka  in  1842.  I  hope  to  convince 
this  body  that  such  protection  is  not  only 
merited  in  the  highest  sense  but  also  that 
such  protection  must  be  provided  very 
soon  if  the  building  is  to  be  saved. 

Sitka,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenic  areas  in  the  world,  is  a 
historical  site  of  major  importance.  It 
was  Sitka  where  Vitus  Bering  first  came 
in  1841,  and  where  ships  from  Prance, 
Spain,  and  Eiigland  followed  in  later 
years  to  seek  the  rich  resources  of  Alaska. 
In  1799,  the  Russians  came  to  Sitka,  led 
by  Alexander  Baranof ,  to  establish  a  fort 
and  a  center  for  fur  trading. 

This  early  Russian  settlement  was 
contested  by  the  TUngit  Indians  of  south- 
eastern Alaska,  a  proud  people  having  a 
rich  and  valuable  culture  for  8,000  years. 
After  a  series  of  battles  in  which  the 
Russians  were  at  one  time  driven  from 
the  area,  a  final  settlement  was  estab- 
lished at  Sitka  in  1805.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  unique  period  in  American 
history— the  period  of  Russian  America. 

That  period  saw  the  struggle  of  Rus- 
sian and  Tlingit  cultures,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
in  North  America,  and  finally  in  1867,  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  for 
$7,200,000.  The  bargain  was  closed  in 
Sitka  on  October  18, 1867,  and  Sitka  was 
the  territorial  capital  until  1906. 

During  the  period  of  Russian  America, 
many  important  buildings  and  sites  were 
established  in  Sitka.  Among  them  were 
the  old  Sitka  townsite,  1799;  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral,  1844;  the  Russian  Mission 
School  and  Orphanage,  1842;  and  the 


Castile  Hill  area,  site  of  Lord  Baranof's 
castle,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Russian  American  Co.  and  the  site  of  the 
transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

The  Sitka  National  Monument  was  es- 
tablished some  years  ago  to  preserve  the 
site  of  the  1804  Battle  of  Alaska  in  which 
the  Tlingits  fought  a  last  battle  to  fore- 
stall foreign  domination  of  Alaska.  Pro- 
tection of  all  the  other  sites  I  have  men- 
tioned has  been  done  by  the  city  of 
Sitka,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  private  citizens,  and 
other  individual  efforts.  Now,  the  time  is 
at  hand  where  action  must  be  taken  im- 
mediately just  to  save  what  is  left  of 
some  of  these  historical  sites. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides for  only  one  part  of  the  area  to  be 
added  to  the  Sitka  National  Monument, 
and  this  is  the  Russian  Orphanage  and 
School,  which  was  a  part  of  the  old 
Russian  mission  in  Sitka.  Later,  I  hope 
additional  sites  will  be  provided  for,  but 
action  cannot  wait  on  the  Russian  Mis- 
sion Building. 

The  Russian  Mission  School  and 
Orphanage  is  in  need  of  immediate  pro- 
tection. Built  in  1842,  it  is  very  likely 
the  most  important  Russian  structure  re- 
maining in  Alaska.  Until  recently,  mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  Orthodox  clergy 
Uved  in  the  mission,  but  now  they  are 
gone,  and  it  is  deteriorating  rapidly.  I 
am  told  by  the  Park  Service  superintend- 
ent in  the  area  that  vandalism  is  occur- 
ring, and  that  the  building  cannot  stand 
long  without  protection.  In  recent  con- 
versations with  Mayor  Les  Sheppard,  of 
Sitka,  these  reports  were  all  confirmed. 
The  people  of  Sitka  have  bitter  memories 
of  what  can  happen,  because  the  original 
St.  Michaels  Cathedral,  built  in  1844,  wps 
destroyed  by  fire  on  January  2,  1966.  The 
same  threat  exists  for  the  Russian  mis- 
sion if  action  is  not  taken. 

The  proposal  made  in  the  bill  has  been 
approved  by  every  agency  and  group 
which  has  examined  it.  It  has  the  warm 
support  of  the  citizens  of  Sitka,  and  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  the  northwest 
region.  National  Park  Service. 

I  want  you,  my  colleagues,  to  know  of 
this  situation,  and  to  ask  for  your  sup- 
port in  providing  prompt  and  necessary 
protection  for  this  part  of  our  history. 

Thank  you. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Bevill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor),  for  week  of  May  10,  1971,  on 
account  of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  Poff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  MooRHZAD,  for  30  minutes,  to  lay, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remirks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MooRHEAO,  for  30  minutes  toUior- 
row,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mattef . 

(.The  following  Members  (at  the  ire- 
quest  of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  to  £id- 
dress  the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extran<ious 
matter:) 

Mr.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chauberlain,  for  5  minutes,  on 
May  12. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  toaay. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  mlnutesJ  to- 
day. I 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr.  McKat)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Matsunaca,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Dent,  today,  for  10  minutes.   ; 

Mr.  SrucKEY,  today,  for  10  mlnutelB. 

Mr.  Henderson,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Aspin,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  10  minutes. | 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  30  mlnu 

Mr.  Cotter,  on  May  12,  for  60  mlniltes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  grafted 
to: 

Mr.  Natcher,  to  revise  and  extend]  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  after  those  of  Mr.  GoNZiiLEz 
on  the  lADB  and  the  IBRD. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California,  to  extend  his 
remarks  following  those  of  Mr.  Boiand 
on  Mr.  Boland's  amendment  pertaiiing 
to  veterans'  hospitals. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks following  those  of  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  cerain 
tables  and  excerpts. 

Mr.  Bow,  to  extend  his  remarks  Eind 
include  certain  tables  in  the  bods  of 
the  Record  immediately  preceding  the 
offering  of  the  amendment  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  Dttlski,  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvani  i. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  pud 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Frelinghtjysen. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  BixsTER. 

Mr.  Oross  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  In  12  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RxTPPE. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Vetsey  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  |two 
instances. 


Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chauberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  McKiNNXY. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Sebelius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Purcell  In  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


700.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  ETaglneers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  26,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  pai>ers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivera 
Navlatlon  project,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
in  response  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  13,  1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-109);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  an  illustration. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Gateway  National  Recreatlooi  Area  in 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  64  projects  selected 
for  funding  through  grants,  contracts,  and 
matching  or  other  arrangements  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  foundations  or 
other  institutions,  and  with  private  firms, 
pursuant  to  section  200(b)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affaln. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  by  strengthening  the  national  ef- 
fort to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Conomittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legtslatlon 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  n.S.  mar- 
shals by  the  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Receivkd  from  the  Comptrollkb  Gemebal 
706.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
the  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
made  during  April  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
234  of  PubUc  Law  91-610;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  more  reliable  data  is  needed  as  a  basis 
for  providing  F'ederal  assistance  to  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  by  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES     ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  7964.  A  bUl  to  lib- 
eralize eligibility  for  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases 
in  civil  service  retirement  annuities;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-194).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  7614.  A  bUl  to  amend 
titles  5,  10,  and  32,  United  States  Code,  to 
autnonze  the  waiver  of  claims  of  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  certain  erroneous  pay- 
ments, and  for  other  purpoees.  (Report  No. 
92-195).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the   State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   HJl.    3201.    A    bill    for    the   relief   of 


putb  M.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A. 
Lewis-  Nancy  J.  Lewis  Keithley;  Knute  K. 
Lewis;  Peggy  A.  Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C. 
Lewis;  Cindy  L.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and, 
Frederick  L.  Baston.  (Rept.  No.  92-196). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abbptt,  Mr.  Bakxb,  Mr.  Caffebt,  Mr. 
FoLKT,  Mr.  Frasxb,  Mr.  Kastxnmxieb, 
Mr.    MoLLOHAN,    Mr.    Puecell,    Mr. 
TiERNAN,  and  Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.  8236.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and  farm 
vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  8236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  and  Its  affiliates,  from  the 
communications  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.BIAOOI: 
HJi.  8237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibUlty 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Hawbunb, 
Mr.    EiLBEEG,    Mr.    Haerington,    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Ct.ark,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Gaixaohbe,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Range.,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
FoRSTTHE,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Fret, 
Mr.  DiOGS,  Mr.  HOBTON,  Mr.  CoixiNS 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Nix) : 
H.R.  8238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  in  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-svun  death  pay- 
ment thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAQOI  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Mei- 

CALTE,  Mr.  Qarmatz,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 

Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Ktros, 

Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Abzttg,  Mr.  O'Neill, 

Mr.  Kalpern,  and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 

HJl.  8239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  EL  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $750  In  aU 

cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 

payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Mieans. 

By    Mr.    BIAQOI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
WoLrr,   Mr.   Hicks   of   Washington, 
Mr.  DoNOHTTE,  and  Mr.  Bttchanan: 
TS.S..  8240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
personal  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer  for 
a  dependent  shall  be  available  without  re- 
gard to  the  dependent's  income  in  the  case  of 
a  dependent  who  is  over  65  (the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dependent  who  is  a  child  under 
19);  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    BIAGOI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
WoLFP,   Mr.   HICKS   of   Washington, 
and  Mr.  Donohxte)  : 
HJi.  8241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  »5,000  of  retirement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  \inder  a  public  re- 
tirement system  or  any  other  system  If  the 
taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIAOOI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
HicKs  of  Wsishlngton,  and  Mr.  Don- 
ohue) : 
HJi.  8242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code,  of  1954  to  permit  the  ftUl  de- 
duction of  inedical  expenses  incurred  for 
the  care  of  individuals  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  without  regard  to  the  3-percent  and 
1 -percent  floors;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (by  request) : 

H.R.  8243.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Ctov- 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 

H.R.  8244.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibUlty 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  the  raU- 
road  retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other 
p  irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KIT  .BERG: 

HJl.  8246.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligiblUty 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  the  raU- 
road  retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HJl.  8246.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  SUte  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  En.- 
BERG,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mt.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Schwxncel,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  : 

H.R.  8247.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  help 
implement  improvements  in  the  judicial 
machinery  of  our  State  and  local  courts  by 
creatmg  an  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies 
and  Assistance,  the  purpose  of  which  shall 
be  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  courts 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  act  and  to  serve  as  a  reser- 
voir of  up-to-date  information  on  court 
management  and  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  8248.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  give  priority  In  the  selection 
of  tenants  with  respect  to  certain  rental 
housing  projects  to  families  who  have  been 
displaced  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
any  such  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  8249.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  give  priority  Ln  the  selection 
of  tenants  with  respect  to  certain  rental 
housing  projects  to  families  from  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
a  celling  on  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  any  family 
living  in  certain  federally  aided  private  hoiis- 
Ing  projects  for  lower  Income  families,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

HJl.  8251.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  and  to  Increase  the  amount  of  sucdi 
eredlt  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified  invest- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

HJl.  8252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  student  in- 
ternship program  to  offer  students  practical 
poUtlcal  Involvement  with  elected  officials  on 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.   MEEDS:  

HJl.  8353.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program  of 


supplementary    medical    Insurance    for    tlie 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

HJl.  8254.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  the  raU- 
road  retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  8255.  A  blU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  adequate  conservation 
measures:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  8266.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  programs  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  8257.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  8258.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
the  provisions  therein  to  rare  species  of 
fish  and  wUdllfe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee   on    Merchant    Marine    and 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dennis)  : 
HJl.  8259.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and 
mUltary  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  faUs  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed, m  whole  or  In  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreigu  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  8260.  A  bUl  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wUd  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  8261.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  fuU 
annuity  for  any  Individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  at  least  30 
years  of  railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Intersrtate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Begich)  : 
H.R.  8262.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  inter- 
national   drug    control    assistance;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
H.R.  8263.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Board,  to  provide 
standards  for  the  qualification  of  associa- 
tions of  producers,  to  define  the  mutual 
obligation  of  handlers  and  associations  of 
producers  to  negotiate  regarding  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  8264.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  Government  traffic  by  civil 
air  carriers  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  8265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Oovemment  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operatlona. 
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By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  requo  t) : 


HJl.  8266.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of 


May  11,  1971 


the 


United  States  Code  to  provide.  In  cer;aln 
cases,  for  the  reimbursement  of  veterans  for 
cost  Incurred  by  them  for  flight  school  co'  irse 
work  for  private  pilot  licenses;  to  the  Cam 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  8fl67.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  famUy  physician 
scholarship  and  fellowship  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cam 
merce. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Daneelson,    and    Mr. 
MiKVA)  : 
H.R.   8268.   A  bill  to   protect   the  clvlUan 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  In  the  enjoyment  of  tbelr 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unirar- 
ranted  governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  land 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  8269.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Inte  rnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEGICH : 
H.R.  8270.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ad- 
ditions to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  in 
I*  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  p\irp<ses; 

l»  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

H  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
HH.  8271.  A  bin  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-rcam- 
Ing  horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HtJTCHiNsoN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Broomfieij),  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Haevey,  Mr.  Mc- 
EtoNALD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Geraid  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Vandeb  Jaot,  Mr.  Ri^cle, 
and  Mr.  Rttppe)  : 
HH.  8272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  con(  res- 
slonal  redlstrlctlng;  to  the  Conunlttee  or  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  8273.  A  bill  to  amend  section  30L(b) 

of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 

amended;    to  the  Committee  on  the  jjudl 

clary. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  8274.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  relative  to  the  revltallzatlon  of  lural 
and  other  economically  distressed  areas  by 
providing  incentives  for  a  more  even  and 
practical  geographic  distribution  of  Inlus- 
trlal  growth  and  activity  and  developing 
manpower  training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry.  a..d  for  other  purp)ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operat  ons. 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  8275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVltl  Of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payiient 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insuiance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.DINGELL: 
HJl.  8276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  thelclty 
of  Rlvervlew,  Mich.;   to  the  Commlttep  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
HJi.  8277.  A  bin  to  require  the  protection 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam 
Ing  horses  and  burros  on  public  landji;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 

HJl.  8278.  A   bUl   to   amend   the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 

for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  i  oak- 


Ing  repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  8279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  ethlctil,  social,  and  legal 
implications  of  advances  In  biomedical  re- 
seaJTCh    and   technology;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRET: 
H.R.  8280.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the   Interior   to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests    of    the    United    States    In    certain 
lands  located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record   owner   or  owners   of  such  lands;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8281.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8282.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  8283.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  (for  himaeU  and  Mr. 
AsBrrr)  : 
H.R.  8284.  A  bill  to  limit  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  or  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  Federal  elective  office;  to  provide  for  more 
stringent  reporting  requirements;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btjrke 
of  Massachusetts,   Mr.   Carnet,  Mr. 
CoroHLiN.  Mr.  Otjlvbr,  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Folet, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.   Horton,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Muxer 
of    California,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Shriver,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  8285.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8286.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting  of  a 
bond  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and  setting 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8287.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  prescribe  minimum  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  for  farm  workers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  8288.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians,  Montana,  for 
certain  lands  embraced  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
for  the  validation  of  titles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  8289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
State  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Abourezk,   Mr.    Andrews   of   North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Bergland.  Mr.  Kasten- 
isMOR,  Mr.  Link,  and  Mr.  Vioobito)  : 
H.R.  8290.  A  bUl  to  protect  producers'  In- 
comes   when    rebuilding    reserve    stocks    of 
wheat  or  feed  grains;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  8291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  imlformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  8292.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putation  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Kir.  MILLS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  8293.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  September  30,  1973,  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  8294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  an 
acceleration  of  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission to  Review  National  Policy  Toward 
Gambling  shall  be  established  and  shall  sub- 
mit Interim  and  final  reports;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MYERS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bxjrke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Morse,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  8295.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  establishment  of  standards 
related  to  rear  mounted  lighting  systems;  to 
the   Committee  on  Interstate  tmd  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  8296.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.   8297.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  value  of 
personal  services  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  amount  deductible  for 
charitable  contributions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  8298.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  organizations  which  engage  In  ac- 
tivities of  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  influence  legislation,  shall 
lose  their  exemption  from  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  8299.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  35-percent 
benefit  increase  with  a  $100  minimum  and 
subsequent  cost-of-living  Increases,  to  im- 
prove the  computation  of  benefits  and  ell- 
glbUity  therefor,  to  raise  the  earnings  base, 
to  eliminate  the  actuarial  reduction  and 
lower  the  age  of  entitlement,  to  provide  op- 
tional coverage  for  Federal  employees,  and 
to  liberalize  the  retirement  test;  to  amend 
title  XVII  of  such  act  to  reduce  to  60  the 
age  of  entitlement  to  medicare  benefits  and 
make  such  benefits  available  to  the  disabled 
without  regard  to  age,  to  provide  coverage 
for  certain  governmental  employees,  and  to 
Include  prescription  drugs  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  benefits  program;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ: 
H.R.  8300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  require  the  pub- 
lication of  lists  on  a  quarterly  basis  of  in- 
dividuals and  firms  who  export  any  goods  or 
services  valued  at  $1,000  or  more  In  any  cal- 
endar quarter  to  any  Communist-dominated 
nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  ,,    .. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Dennis,  Mr.  Dkrwinski,  Mr.  Hansen 
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of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Kuykendall, 
Mr.   Mazzoli,    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
Runnels,     Mr.     Shriver,     and     Mr. 
SiKES)  : 
HR   8301.  A  bill  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  marginal  farnUand; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER; 
H  R   8302.  A  bin  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember   30,     1965,    relating    to    high-speed 
ground  transportation,  by  removing  the  ter- 
mination date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
HR.  8303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  development  of 
nonlethal  weapons  and  police  protection 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   VIGORITO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heckler,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Nnc, 
Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Harrington,     Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.  Scheoer, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Louisiana,     Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Wn.- 
LUM  D.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Seibeblino)  : 
HR.  8305.  A  bUl   to  provide  that  no  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United   States    shall    contract    to    purchase 
coal  which  has  been  mined  by  the  surface 
mining  method;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8306.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences, 
and  to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon 
which  farming  operations  are  dependent,  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize 
and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  attendance  assign- 
ments in  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAOAN: 
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H.J.  Res.  629.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  freedom  of 
choice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  third  week  of 
October  of  1971  as  "National  German  Shep- 
herd Dog  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.J.  Res.  631.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  certain  assistance  In  the 
establishment  of  new  State  medical  schools 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  medical 
schools  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dellenback,  and  Mr.  Halpern)  : 
H.  Con.   Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution: 
Joint  Committee  on  Impoundment  of  Funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.    Con.    Res.    296.    Concurrent   resolution 
that   it   Is   the   sense   of   Congress   that  the 
Federal   Government  should  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  If  new  research  meth- 
ods for  Its  research  projects  can  be  devel- 
oped, where  feasible,  to  complement  or  elimi- 
nate current  methods  involving  the  direct 
or  Indirect  use  of  animals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and   Astronautics. 

By  Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  Pbaser,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Broomfield.   Mr.   Morse,   Mr.   Pind- 
LEY,    Mr.    Pulton    of    Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    and 
Mr.    Mailliabd)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.   297.    Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam   and    its    allies   in   Southeast    Asia, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on   Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  435.    Resolution    calling    upon    the 
United    Nations   to    help    to    eliminate    the 
illegal  international  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
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other  dangerous  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

167.  By  the  SPEAKER:  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  the  recreational  values  of  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

168.  By  the  SPEAKER:  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  relative 
to  designating  an  "American  Creed  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  8307.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
A.  Korhonen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8308.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  John  and 
Libera  Chlmentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  8309.  A  bUl  to  grant  a  Federal  Charter 
to     the    National     Association     Legions     of 
Honor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8310.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kang-Be 
Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TERRY : 
H.  Res.  436.  Resolution  commending  the 
Shrlners  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Burns  Institutes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

71.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  councU,  Brook  Park,  Ohio;  relative 
to  restoring  a  bulk  mall  handling  station  to 
the  greater  Cleveland  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  WORSHIP  SERVICE 
FEATURES  GRAFTON,  W.  VA.,  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CHOIR  AND  STIRRING 
SERMON  BY  REV.  JOHN  C.  HARPER 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  worship  service  this  past 
Sunday,  was  impressive  and  inspiring. 
The  occasion  was  of  especial  significance 
to  Representative  Harley  Staggers  and 
me,  with  members  of  the  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
High  School  concert  choir  were  present 
to  sing  the  moving  anthem,  "Gloria,"  by 
Pranz  Schubert,  and  other  selections. 

President  Richard  Nixon,  in  opening 
remarks,  noted  that  the  proclamation 
designating  the  second  Simday  in  May  as 
Mother's  Day  was  signed  by  President 
Woodrow  WUson  on  May  8,  1914. 
CXVII 913— Part  il 


Mother's  Day,  which  has  become  a 
permanent  part  of  American  life,  is  the 
work  of  one  woman.  Miss  Anna  Jarvis.  A 
native  of  West  Virginia  and  Taylor 
County,  Miss  Jarvis  campaigned  daunt- 
lessly  for  a  special  day  of  the  year  on 
which  Americans  could  honor  mothers. 

I  knew  Miss  Jarvis  personally,  and 
recall  our  mutual  fondness  for  the  words 
of  the  poet  Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  the  trib- 
ute to  his  mother: 

I  cannot  pay  my  debt 

For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given; 

But  thou,  love's  Lord, 

Will  not  forget 

Her  due  reward 

Bless  her  In  Earth  and  Heaven. 

The  project  to  create  a  special  day  for 
mothers  became  the  life's  work  of  Miss 
Jarvis  in  memory  of  her  own  mother.  She 
buttonholed  industrialists,  businessmen, 
politicians,  and  church  officials  in  her 
ceaseless  drive  for  a  national  observance. 

Fittingly,  the  first  organized  Mother's 


Day  observance  occurred  exactly  63  years 
ago  yesterday  in  the  Andrews  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Grafton.  Today  that 
church  is  the  center  of  a  developing 
International  Mother  s  Day  Shrine. 

The  Grafton  Senior  High  School 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth 
Godwin,  Jr.,  had  25  participating  mem- 
bers of  the  larger  choir  group  in  the 
chorus.  They  include: 

Bob  Bryan,  Roger  McCauley,  Fred 
Smith,  Chuck  Kelley,  Bob  Leonard,  Pam 
Stevens,  Kathy  Davis,  Dawn  Jenkins, 
Mike  Pawcett,  Nancy  Ludwick,  Janine 
Manley,  Steve  Thompson,  Bob  Weaver, 
Judy  Godwin,  Linda  McWiUiams,  Mary 
Reneau,  Pam  Sapp,  Nancy  Warder, 
Laura  Ferrell,  Pam  Knotts.  Ron  Wolfe, 
Dave  Phillips,  Tom  Walls,  Joe  RadclifT, 
and  Lloyd  Spring, 

Other  participants  in  the  White  House 
visit,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Godwin,  were 
faculty  members  and  staff,  including: 
Ted  Thompson,  Mrs.  Calvin  Morrison, 
Mrs.  Frank  Sador  and  James  Havenner, 
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together  with  Grafton  High  S<^ool 
Principal  Edward  A.  Whitecarver,  tefich- 
er  Russell  Walls,  pianist,  Mrs.  Rdbert 
Gough,  and  Miss  Ellen  Jane  Wiseman, 
photographer.  1 

The  following  Grafton  High  S<iiool 
students  were  at  the  White  House  for  the 
reception  when  the  President  and  ^Irs. 
Nixon  met  personally  with  appfoxl- 
mately  300  worshippers:  J 

Patti  Weaver.  Robin  Lyicas,  Earl  9art- 
lett,  Dennis  Boliner,  Jim  Steadman,  Bill 
Knisley,  Mike  Ellington.  Darleen  Hajven- 
ner.  Kenny  Mick,  Connie  Sapp.  Kkren 
Manley,  Kathy  Garrett.  Debbie  Hafldix. 
Luann  Fimkhauser.  Jackie  Stetens, 
Rober  Carder.  Steve  Hauk,  PhU  Steyens, 
Larry  McWilUams,  Tom  Poling,  ^Tim 
Newlon.  Linda  Floyd.  Lisa  Smith,  llar- 
lene  Kalo,  Qlenda  Watklns,  Nancy  Ffeley, 
Carla  Sansbury.  Tara  Taylor,  Pred 
Queen,  Steve  Lambert,  Herb  Dodrill, 
Cathy  Brewer,  and  Steve  Ward. 

Mr.  President,  the  eager  faces  of  IJhese 
fine  young  men  and  women — 60  in  ^11 — 
was  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  faceis  we 
have  been  confronted  with  on  Cabitol 
Hill  in  recent  days.  They  listenedT  in- 
tently and  earnestly,  to  the  President's 
appropriate  remarks  and  to  a  stirring 
message  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Johpi  C. 
Harper,  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  at  Lafayette  Square.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  sermon  be  p^aced 
in  the  Record,  because  it  is  probinrf  and 
profound  spiritual  essay  on  the  university 
of  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ragoed   Edge  of  Pobtitvjue 

(A  sermon  preached  at  The  White  ftouse 

on   May  9.   1971,  by   the   Reverend  Jolin   C. 

Harper,   DJ3.,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Chjurch, 

Lafayette  Square  In  Washington.) 

I 

I  am  honored  to  come  here  as  a  nel|  ;hbor 
on  Lafayette  Rquawe.  For  one  hundred  and 
flfty-slx  years  St.  John's  Church,  across  iwhat 
was  first  called  the  President's  Park,  ha^  had 
close  association  with  this  Mansion,  j  The 
architect  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  whb  be- 
fore and  after  the  War  of  1812  worked  on 
this  building  as  well  as  the  center  sAjtlon 
of  the  Capitol  Itself,  designed  St.  John's 
Church  In  1815  and  commented  at  the!  time 
that  he  had  "made  many  Washlngtotilans 
religious  who  had  not  been  religious  before"! 

President  Lincoln  once  gently  turned  down 
a  young  office  seeker  who  had  nevertfcelesa 
asked  if  he  might  leave  hla  papers  at  The 
White  House.  "Dont  do  It"  I  exclaimed  the 
President.  "Keep  'em.  They  might — now  mind 
you  I  don't  s*y^  they  will,  but  they  ml^ht — 
gain  you  a  meisbershlp  at  St.  John's."; I  am 
glad  to  say  ^at  the  times  have  changefl,  al- 
though St.  J«fin's  Church  continues  lio  try 
to  be  "a  beacon  of  hope  In  the  nation's  Icapl- 
tal."  I 

This  morning  I  am  mindful  of  our  ioun- 
try's  and  church's  strong  tradition.  Adpilral 
Dewey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spaiilsh- 
Amerlcan  War,  Si.ld :  "My  greatest  and  dearest 
personal  ambition  Is  to  conquer  Bd&nUA  and 
to  be  allowed  to  live  In  order  that  I  m4y  re- 
turn to  pass  the  plate  at  St.  John's."  A  few 
minutes  ago  when  we  sang  the  Dox^logy. 
which  usually  comes  at  the  end  of  the  pffer- 
tory.  I  thought  of  the  good  Admiral  apd  of 
the  proud  association  St.  John's  has  had 
with  our  nation  and  our  coimtry's  heropa. 
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One  of  America's  wisest  historians  today 
Is  the  retired  professor  at  Harvard  Samuel 
Eliot  Morlson,  biographer  of  two  of  our  in- 
domitable heroes,  Christopher  Columbvis  and 
John  Paul  Jones,  not  to  mention  the  author 
of  the  fifteen  volume  history  of  Naval  opera- 
tions in  World  War  II.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  at  a  time  when  a  lesser  breed  at  men 
would  be  winding  down.  Admiral  Morlson  has 
Just  published  the  first  of  what  he  expects 
will  be  three  volumes  about  the  Eviropean 
discovery  of  America.  He  ends  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume,  which  describes  all  the 
known  voyages  across  the  North  Atlantic 
prior  to  1600,  with  these  words: 

"I  am  highly  conscious  of  writing  amid 
the  tumult  of  the  times  disconsolate' — as 
Longfellow  wrote  of  the  ISeO's.  And  to  those 
now  whimpering  about  the  sUte  of  the  world, 
and  especially  Americans  predicting  the  col- 
lapse of  society,  I  will  say.  'Have  faith!  Hang 
on!  Do  something  yourself  to  Improve 
things  I'  What  If  England  and  Prance  had 
given  up  trying  to  establish  colonies  after 
the  failures  .  .  .  and  had  become  Ingrown? 
What  If  they  had  written  oB  North  America 
as  worthless  for  want  of  ^wecious  metals? 
Where  then  would  you  be?  .  .  . 

'In  human  affairs  there  Is  no  snug  harloor. 
no  rest  short  of  the  grave.  We  are  forever 
setting  forth  across  new  and  stormy  seas, 
or  into  outer  space." 

Here  Is  a  wise  voice  of  bcq>e  for  us  amid 
"the  tumult  of  the  times  disconsolate."  It  Is  a 
reminder  that  there  is  never  a  snug  harbor, 
for  we  must  always  be  a  pilgrim  people 
setting  forth  afresh  In  behalf  of  an  Ideal, 
sometimes  towards  an  impoeslble  goal,  but 
always  moving  on  into  the  vast  unknown  be- 
cause we  are  forever  dissatisfied  with  where 
we  have  been  and  yearning  for  something 
which  lies  beyond  our  present  experience. 

If  I  understand  It  correctly,  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition  rests  on  two  assumptions. 
One  Is  that  there  Is  plenty  wrong  with  the 
world,  the  result  of  human  failure  to  answer 
Ood's  commands;  the  other  Is  that  in  spite 
of  our  alienation  from  goodness — what  the 
Bible  conveniently  calls  our  sin — there  is  a 
way  out.  Ood  for  quite  unfathomable  rea- 
sons does  not  desert  us  even  at  those  times 
when  we  turn  against  him.  He  provides  every 
man  with  his  Bethlehem  where  new  hopes 
are  born  and  with  a  Calvary  where  failures 
are  answered  by  unswerving  love.  In  short, 
Ood  offers  us  that  venturing,  creative  spirit 
which  surmounts  our  past  and  scorns  the 
terror  of  the  present,  telling  us  that  religious 
hope  is  founded  on  the  promise  of  the  futiire. 

"In  the  face  of  this,"  St.  Paul  wrote,  "what 
is  there  left  to  say?  If  God  Is  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us?  Can  anything  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Can  trouble, 
pain,  or  persecution?  Can  lack  of  clothes  and 
food,  danger  to  life  and  limb,  the  threat 
of  arms?  No,  in  all  these  things  we  win  an 
overwhelming  victory  through  him  who  has 
proved  his  love  for  us." 

These  truths  of  the  spirit  however  are  not 
evidenced  by  acknowledging  them  or  being 
sentimental  about  them,  but  by  acting  upon 
them.  They  are  dependent  upon  what  we  do, 
for  upon  us  may  depend  the  reality  of  God 
here  on  earth.  Real  religion  finds  Its  center 
in  a  style  of  life  in  which  we  are  each 
called  to  responsibility  and  dignity,  where 
hope  permits  iis  to  be  open  to  the  future  as 
It  is  determined  by  God  who  Is  fo\uid  In  peo- 
ple no  better  or  no  worse  than  ourselves. 

If  we  believe,  as  did  St.  Paul,  that  "neither 
death  nor  life,  neither  what  happens  today 
nor  what  hi^peos  tomorrow  .  .  .  has  any 
power  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Ood  In 
Jesus  Christ."  we  can  go  on  and  accept  with 
some  degree  of  courage  the  belief  that  God  is 
indeed  found  in  history,  that  be  Is  Identified 
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with  change — the  rapids  of  life — no  less  than 
with  the  abiding  rocks. 


The  religiously  oriented  person  today  u 
called  to  accountability  as  he  acts  out  his 
faith  In  whatever  circumstances  are  appro- 
priate to  his  particular  life.  He  Is  called  to 
try  to  redeem  his  society  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue to  condemn  what  Is  wrong  without  any 
p>06Siblllty  or  resurrection;  he  is  motivated 
to  act  upon  his  religious  hope  rather  than 
to  live  m  the  ghettos  of  despair.  Hopeless- 
ness says.  "There  is  no  exit";  the  voice  of 
hope  says  that  there  Is  a  way  out  as  we 
continue  to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come 
through  me;  thy  will  be  done  .  .  .  through 
me." 

"The  great  tragedies  of  history,"  said  Al- 
bert Camus,  "often  fascinate  men  with  ap- 
proaching horror.  Paralyzed,  they  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  do  anything  but 
wait.  So  they  wait,  and  one  day  the  gorgon 
devours  them.  But  I  should  like  to  convince 
you  that  the  spell  can  be  broken,  that  there 
is  only  an  illusion  of  impotence,  that  strength 
of  heart.  Intelligence,  and  courage  are  enough 
to  stop  fate  and  sometimes  reverse  It." 

This  Is  where  hope  breaks  in  upon  the 
sheer  Incongruity  between  "the  world's  slow 
stain"  and  the  promisee  that  God  has  made. 
The  task  of  men  of  faith  Is  always  to  struggle 
for  freedom  against  those  fatalities  that  ap- 
pear to  close  in  upon  us,  as  we  recognize  that 
the  God  of  hope  calls  us  to  Judgment  and 
that  the  ultimate  outcome,  while  often  un- 
comfortable and  unsettling,  is  In  his  hands. 
When  we  discover  "the  eternal  ghintng 
through  the  temporal"  we  understand  that 
we  are  summoned  now  to  respect  the  reali- 
ties of  man's  disorder  but  also  to  believe  in 
God's  ultimate  design  in  human  history,  to 
understand  in  Stephen  Vincent  Benet'i 
words  that. 

Always  and  always  life  can  be  lost  without 

vision 
But  not  lost  by  death. 
Lost  by  not  thinking,  willing,  c&rlng, 
Going  beyond  the  ragged  edge  of  fortitude 
To  something  more — Something  no  man  has 

seen. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  we  continue  a  search 
for  eternal  greatness  incarnate  in  events  and 
In  people,  and  In  so  doing  go  "beyond  the 
ragged  edge  of  fortitude  to  .  .  .  something  no 
man  has  seen." 


PURSUIT  OP  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH  STUDY,  RESEARCH 
AND  TEACHING  CAN  BE  STIMU- 
LATED BY  U.S.  PEACE  AGENCY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ixoRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  higher  challenge  to  men  of  good  will 
than  the  pursuit  of  peace  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Joseph  Conrad  wrote: 

What  all  men  are  really  after  Is  some 
form,  or  perhaps  only  some  formula,  of 
peace. 

This  is  true  throughout  the  world  to- 
day, even  as  we  go  about  the  building 
of  stockpiles  of  weapons  to  stop  future 
wars;  as  we  pray  for  an  earlier  solution 
to  the  Vietnam  war;  as  we  continue  our 
efforts  at  the  SALT  talks,  and  as  we  inch 
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toward  accommodation  with  mainland 

China. 

It  is  my  feeling,  as  a  longtime  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
that  we  need  an  agency  in  our  Govern- 
ment dedicated  solely  to  finding  a  way 

to  pe8«;e. 

I  have  reintroduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress— as  I  have  for  more  than  a 
decade— a  bill— H.R.  585,  pending  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee— to  es- 
tablish the  U.S.  Agency  for  World  Peace 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  pinpoint  in 
one  single  agency  the  role  of  finding 
solutions  to  peace.  My  bill  would  accom- 
plish this,  by  setting  up  an  independent 
agency  within  the  Department  of  State 
which  will  not  deal  in  policy  formulation 
but  will  do  intensive  research  on  prob- 
lems related  to  achieve  peace.  To  study 
the  causes  of  war  and  to  develop  tech- 
niques for  the  elimination  and  reduction 
of  these  causes  would  be  purposes  of  the 
peace  agency. 

Two  interesting  projects  have  recently 
come  to  my  attention  in  my  work  and 
sponsorship  of  the  peace  agency  re- 
search bill. 

First,  is  the  news  that  Manhattan  Col- 
lege in  New  York  will  offer  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  undergraduate 
major  in  peace  studies  in  an  American 
college  or  university.  This  course  will 
involve  history,  religion,  biology  of  hu- 
man behavior,  world  economic  studies, 
and  other  studies.  I  have  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  information  on 
this  new  involvement  by  Manhattan  Col- 
lege and  its  Peace  In  Terris  Institute, 
headed  by  Dr.  Tom  T.  Stonier,  director, 
peace  studies  major  program. 

Second,  a  study  of  international  wars 
from  1816  to  1965  is  being  published  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  assisting  in  further  programs  in 
this  area.  An  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  6.  1971,  describes  the  work 
of  political  scientists  and  historians  in 
their  efforts  to  explain  the  causation  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Catlett  Marshall 
once  said : 

If  man  does  find  the  solution  for  world 
peace  It  will  be  the  most  revolutionary  re- 
versal of  his   record   we   have   ever   known. 

We  know  we  have  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  but  we  can  make  great  gains  if 
we  really  devote  ourselves  to  finding  the 
ways  to  peace  and  the  causes  of  war.  I 
believe    that    the    Manhattan    College 
studies  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
paper  are  strong  indications  that  we  can 
do  more  in  researching  peace.  We  have 
just  scratched  the  surface.  A  U.S.  Agency 
for  World  Peace  within  the  State  De- 
partment would  further  stimulate  those 
studies  to  end  wars.  I  hope  that  my 
legislation  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  an 
•"arly  date. 
The  items  follow : 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26.  1971) 
Major  To  Be  Given  in  Peace  Studies;  Man- 
hattan College  Sats  Unit  Will  Be  First 
or  Kind 

(By  M.  S.  Handler) 
Manhattan    College,    a    Roman    Catholic 
school  In  the  Bronx,  wiU  offer  this  fall  what 
it  believes  will  be  the  country's  first  under- 
graduate major  in  peace  studies. 
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The  major,  based  on  Interdisciplinary 
studies,  will  draw  on  courses  from  the  his- 
tory, government,  English,  economics,  philos- 
ophy and  biology  departments.  Students  will 
be  required  to  take  30  credits  as  weU  as  at- 
tend weekly  peace  seminars  and  undertake 
a  yearlong  Independent  project  In  the  field. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of 
the  peace  major  was  the  Pacem  in  Terris  In- 
stitute, an  organization  of  faculty  members 
and  friends  of  Manhattan  College  who  main- 
tain that  a  peace  study  major  Is  a  valid  aca- 
demic discipline. 

A  biologist  in  chabob 

Dr.  Tom  T.  Stonier,  professor  of  biology. 
Is  the  director  of  the  new  program.  Outlin- 
ing the  general  scope  of  the  new  major.  Dr. 
Stonier  said  the  course  offerings  would  In- 
clude the  biology  of  human  behavior — terri- 
toriality, hierachy,  aggression,  violence  of  In- 
tergroup  conflict  among  primates  and  among 
men. 

Other  subjects  to  be  covered  are  the  social 
psychology?  of  social  problems,  international 
relations  and  International  organizations, 
world  economic  geography  and  economic  de- 
velopment, the  anatomy  of  peace-making  ef- 
forts from  ancient  times,  peace  and  revolu- 
tion— the  attitudes  of  Christians,  the  church 
and  Ghandllsm  and  the  literature  of  peace 
and  war  from  ancient  to  contemporary  times. 

War,  according  to  Dr.  Stonier,  is  a  social 
Institution  like  slavery  and  as  ancient.  In 
dealing  with  war,  he  continued,  one  is  deal- 
ing with  cultural  patterns. 

"IN    A    CTTLTtJRAI,    ■TRAP 

"War  is  culturally  determined  by  people 
Just  as  there  are  people  who  are  culturally 
pacifist."  he  said.  We  cannot  legislate  peace. 
We  are  in  a  cultural  trap. 

"Society  projects  an  image  of  group  and 
Individual  confilcts  from  the  earliest  age 
There  Is  reason  for  some  optimism  because 
the  primary  motivation  and  the  source  of 
war — the  conquest  of  resources — has  ended. 
These  resources  are  now  being  replaced  by 
technological  developments  which  can  pro- 
duce materials  cheaper  and  faster.  Just  as  the 
Industrial  revolution  replaced  slavery. 

"We  are.  however,  in  a  dangerous  situation 
because  of  the  rapid  development  of  new 
weapons  systems  and  the  lack  of  social  ma- 
chinery to  control  them." 

Dr.  Stonier  said  he  hoped  that  the  students 
who  enrolled  in  the  peace  major  next  fail 
would  go  on  to  graduate  school,  obtain  grad- 
uate degree  and  organize  peace  studies  in 
colleges  where  they  might  teach. 

Manhattan  to  Oftee  Majos  in  Peace 
Studies;  Fikst  in  the  Nation 

Riverdale,  N.Y. — Manhattan  College  has 
become  the  first  institution  in  the  nation 
to  establish  an  undergraduate  major  in  the 
study  of  peace. 

The  new  major,  whloh  wiU  be  available  to 
students  beginning  in  September  1971,  will 
be  an  Interdisciplinary  one  for  undergrad- 
uates "interested  In  the  problems  of  peace- 
ful resolution  of  conflict  and  of  stability  in 
community  and  world  affairs,"  according  to 
Brother  Frsuacls  Bowers,  P.S.C,  dean  of  Man- 
hattan's School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Described  as  a  "major  breakthrough"  by 
Dr.  Tom  T.  Stonier,  the  program's  director 
and  a  professor  of  Wology,  the  peace  studies 
major  involves  a  core  curriculum  of  seven 
courses,  totaling  twenty-one  credits.  Typical 
courses  will  include:  Anatomy  of  Peace,  a 
history  course;  Peace  and  Revolution,  to  be 
taught  by  religious  studies  faculty;  Bio- 
logy of  Human  Behavior;  and  World  Eco- 
nomic Geography.  In  addition  to  regular 
course  work,  students  will  be  required  to 
attend  a  weekly  seminar  in  peace  studies  and 
conduct  an  Independent  research  or  field 
project  with  an  advisor. 

In  announcing  the  new  offering.  Brother 
Francis  explained  that  students  may  elect 
to  pursue  peace  studies  as  a  separate  major 
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in  conjunction  with  a  second  related  major; 
e.g.  social  psychology,  government,  history. 

Dr.  Stonier  calls  peace  studies  a  "rapidly 
developing  science  that  encomijasses  many 
traditional  dlsciplinee."  Students  majoring  in 
the  field  have  several  career  options,  he  says. 
Executive  careers,  especially  with  intema- 
tionally-oriented  firms,  government  service 
and  education  are  some  of  the  areas  Dr. 
Stonier  Usts  as  offering  opportunities  to  un- 
dergraduate peace  studies  majors. 

"Peace  studies  majors,"  says  Stonier  "will 
be  particularly  well-equlpp>ed  to  go  into  fields 
like  labor-management,  with  a  background 
In  Inter-group  conflict  and  management  of 
conflict.  The  peace  major  would  have  a  more 
International  education  and  would  be  able 
to  relate  to  other  cultures  easily."  he  adds. 
"His  education  too,  will  have  been  problem- 
oriented,  not  the  traditional  discipline- 
oriented." 

Stonier  describes  the  new  major  as  an 
example  of  far-sighted  thinking.  "As  society 
turns  toward  the  university  for  help,  as  it 
always  has  during  times  of  stress,  the  need 
for  peace  studies  by  the  late  nlneteen-seven- 
tles  will  be  enormous,"  he  says,  "to  deal  with 
the  outstanding  social  problem  of  our  time — 
lethal  luter-group  conflict." 

Dr.  Stonier  is  a  founding  member  and  flrst 
chairman  of  Manhattan  College's  Pacem  In 
Terris  Institute,  an  organization  of  scholars, 
diplomats  and  educators  dedicated  to  the 
establishment  of  world  peace.  The  Institute 
wsts  one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the 
formation  of  the  peace,  studies  major  at  the 
College. 


The  Peace   Studies  Major 

The  students  would  be  required  to  take 
seven  three-credit  courses,  plus  a  "Peace 
Studies  Seminar"  and  a  program  of  Inde- 
pendent research  or  field  projects  In  the 
Senior  year.  The  core  curriculum  for  the 
Peace  Studies  Major  would  therefore  com- 
prise a  tort&l  of  SO  credits.  Each  student  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  an  advisor  who 
would  be  drawn  from  the  active  member- 
ship of  the  Pacem  In  Terris  Institute.  The 
advisor  would  be  teaching,  or  have  expertise 
In  the  area  of  the  student's  interest.  e.g.  eco- 
nomics, plUloaophy,  science,  etc.  The  specific 
courses  listed  in  the  1970-71  catalogue,  are 
as  follows: 

History  431.  The  Anatomy  of  Peace  (Chris- 
ten) :  Following  an  historical  review  of  sig- 
nificant war-llmltlng  and/or  peace-main- 
taining systems  empolyed  prior  to  1919,  this 
course  utilizes  a  case  history  i^proach  to 
World  War  II,  and  the  Gold  War,  and  Viet- 
nam, to  establish  q>eclfic  causes  for  the 
break-down  of  peace  and  to  suggest  paths 
to  long-term  peace -keeping.  Three  credits. 

Religious  Studies  433.  Peace  and  Revo- 
lution. (Fahey) :  Peace  and  Revolution.  A 
study  of  the  world  in  revolution.  An  investi- 
gation in  the  light  of  Christian  theology 
into  the  peaceful  means  of  revolutionary 
change.  The  role  of  foreign  policy,  various 
revolutionary  Ideologies,  and  the  concept  of 
International  peace  will  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  Christian  ethics  and  related  sci- 
ences. Oo^Mnaored  by  the  Pscem  In  TmtIs 
Institute.  Three  credits. 

World  Literature  807.  The  Literature  of 
Peace  and  War  (Taylor) :  A  thematic  study 
of  peace  and  war  in  western  Uterature.  Man's 
evolving  response  to  war.  and  the  human  and 
cultural  values  underlying  this  response,  will 
be  examined  In  the  major  works  of  writers 
ranging  from  Homer  and  Euripides  to  Wil- 
fred Owen  and  Jaroelav  Tasek.  Three  credits 
beginning  1972  q>rlng. 

Government  441.  International  Relations. 
(Heller):  International  Relations.  Analysis 
of  the  political,  social,  economic  and  psycho- 
logical bases  and  the  methods  by  which 
states  conduct  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other. Three  credits. 

Government  442.  International  Organiza- 
tions. (Heller) :  International  Organizations. 
The  development  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, a  study  of  their  structure,  functloia  and 
operations.  Three  credits. 

Economics  331.  World  Economic  Geogaphy. 
{Ca.*iill}  :  World  Economic  Geograp  ly.  A 
study  of  the  continental  problems  o'  par- 
ticular zones  and  of  individual  cou  itries, 
with  special  attention  to  landforms,  c  Imate 
n&tural  resources  agricultural  and  Industrial 
production.  Three  credits. 

Psychology  336.  The  Social  Psychology  of 
Social  Problems.  (Oogglns)  :  Selectee  con- 
temporary social  problems  will  be  siudied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  social  psychaloglst. 
Violence,  urban  and  campus  disorders,  the 
social  psychology  of  war  and  peace;  |  social 
psychological,  psychoanalytic,  and  behavioral 
approaches  to  crime  and  Juvenile  dellr  quen- 
cy;  the  social  psychology  of  overpopulation. 
Three  credits. 

Biology  307.  Biology  of  Human  BeiatHor. 
(Stonier):  Biology  307.  An  Interdlsclj  Unary 
Inquiry  Into  human  behavior  wlthljn  the 
context  of  the  evolutionary  processe$  with 
considerations  of  biological,  psychological, 
sociological  and  socio-cultural  aspect)  with 
special  consideration  of  phenomena  such  as 
Imprinting,  learning,  creativity,  sexuil  be- 
havior, altruism,  hierarchy,  territoriality  ag 
gression,  violence  and  war.  Three  ere  tilts 

In  addition  to  these  seven  existing 
the  student  would  be  required  to 
Seminar  in  Peace  Studies  and  spend 
his  Senior  Year  In  a  research  of  field  p  roject. 
The  Seminar  In  Peace  Studies  would  consist 
of  one  two-hour  meeting  per  week  with  the 
entire  Peace  Studies  Institute  Pacult  r.  Dis- 
cussions would  center  around  repo  -ts  by 
students,  faculty,  or  outside  experts. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6,  19711 

Waks  Sruoigu  IN  ElrroaT  at  Prevention 
(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Almost    from    the    day    some 
tribesmen  picked  up  their  clubs  and 
and  started  the  first  war  to  avenge  a 
wife  or  the  malpractices  of  a  witch 
mftn  has  had  reason  to  wonder  what 
the  deadly  qiiarrels  that  afflict  his 

Unfortunately  for  the  modem-day  political 
scientists  who  study  such  matters 
and  Its  causes  have  become  vastly  morfe 
plex  in  the  20th  century.  In  an  attempt 
unravel  part  of  this  puzzle,  a  team 
searchers  at  the  University  of  Mlchig^: 
undertaken   a   massive   statistical  s 
discover  which  characteristics  and  actions 
nations  and  men  tend  to  lead  to  Internitional 
war  and  which  to  peace. 

The   "correlates  of  war"   project 
called,  is  beginning  to  attract  wide  a 
among  scholars  and   its  research 
Just  been  awarded  a  $149,000  grant  fr^m 
National  Science  Foundation  to  contlirue 
study  for  four  more  years. 

SCIENCE  or  PREVENTION 

The  study  Is  more  than  Just  an  acidemic 
exercise,  according  to  its  director,  Dr.  J  David 
Singer,  a  political  scientist  at  the  Anr  Arbor 
campus. 

He  regards  the  project  as  an  attefapt  to 
help  lay  the  foundation  for  an  "applied  sci- 
ence of  war  prevention,"  notwlthstand  ng  the 
skepticism  of  some  political  theorists  that 
such  a  science  can  ever  be  developed. 

"We  do  research  to  get  rid  of  sewajge,  re 
duce  air  pollution  and  build  better 
he  said.  "What  makes  us  think  we 
need  to  understand  what  really  causei 
it's  clearly  something  more  complicate  d 
the  absence  of  good  will." 

Dr.  Singer  concedes,  however,  that 
oping  an  "applied  science  of  war  pr 
will  be  a  prolonged  and  difficult  task 
scientists. 

WATERSHED   DATE 

After  seven  years  of  work,  involving  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  literature  on  war  in 
many  languages,  the  project  identll  ed  for 
study  and  statistically  described  93  ii^terna- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonal  wars  fought  In  the  150  years  between 
the  end  of  that  Napoleonic  period  in  1816 
and  the  very  recent  past,  1965.  Of  these  50 
were  "Interstate"  wars,  involving  two  or  more 
sovereign  nations,  and  43  were  Imperial  and 
colonial  wars. 

The  year  1816  was  chosen  because  most 
historians  regard  it  as  a  watershed  date  be- 
tween the  prior  and  modem  epic  in  inter- 
national relations.  ITie  modern  system  of 
nations  began  to  take  shape  of  that  time. 
Current  wars,  notably  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
were  excluded  because  the  statistics  are  not 
yet  complete. 

For  inclusion  in  the  study,  the  researchers 
decided,  a  war  must  have  had  at  least  1.000 
battle  fatalities.  An  Imperial  war  was  defined 
as  one  In  which  a  major  power  was  attempt- 
ing to  Impose  control  on  another  people  and 
a  colonial  war  as  one  in  which  a  colony  was 
trying  to  throw  off  foreign  control.  Unlees 
they  became  internationalized,  civil  wars 
were  excluded  to  limit  the  study. 

Part  of  the  study  Involved  the  drawing 
of  a  won-lost  table  showing  national  per- 
formances in  war.  B^gland,  for  example,  was 
found  to  have  won  16  wars  and  to  have  been 
on  the  losing  side  in  two — the  Mahdist  war 
(1882-85)  In  the  Sudan  and  the  Indonesia 
war  of  independence  (1945-46) .  in  which  the 
British  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch. 

From  these  compilations  has  emerged  a 
computer-generated  statistical  handbook  en- 
titled "The  Wages  of  War,"  to  be  published 
by  John  Wiley  &  Sons  later  this  year  or  next. 
These  are  some  of  the  observations  on  150 
years  of  war : 

War  was  under  way  in  all  but  24  of  the 
150  years.  Altogether  144  nations  spent  a  to- 
tal of  4,500  "nation  months"  In  comb&t  and 
suffered  29  million  battle  deaths,  exclusive 
of  civilians.  A  "nation  month"  is  one  month 
sjjent  In  combat  by  one  nation 

An  interstate  war  began  every  30  years  and 
a  colonial  or  imperial  one  every  3.5  years. 
The  years  1917.  during  World  War  I.  and 
1943,  during  World  War  11,  were  the  most 
"warlike"  tn  terms  of  national  Involvement 
and  intensity. 

There  were  6.2  wars  in  the  "average"  de- 
cade, with  peaks  every  20  years  in  the  volume 
of  war  under  way  at  any  given  time. 

Most  wars  begin  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 
generally  April  or  October,  but  the  longest 
and  bloodiest  wars  start  In  the  summer. 

Europe  has  been  the  meet  "war  prone" 
area,  having  had  68  wars,  as  compared  with 
the  next  highest,  the  Middle  East,  which  had 
22.  France  and  Britain  fought  19  wars  each, 
followed  by  Turkey  (17),  Russia  (15),  Italy 
(11)  and  Spain  (9).  The  United  States, 
which  did  not  become  a  world  power  until 
the  20th  century,  fought  In  six  wars,  exclud- 
ing the  one  In  Vietnam — the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican, Spanish- American,  second  Philippine 
Insurrection.  World  War  I.  World  War  n 
and  Korea. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  these  figures 
merely  help  to  provide  a  statistical  base. 

FIVE    COLLABOaATORS 

Dr.  Singer  and  his  collaborators  hope  to 
use  such  figures  to  "test  out"  statistically  the 
various  theories  that  traditional  scholars 
have  advanced  to  explain  the  causation  of 
war.  This  phase.  Just  getting  under  way  now. 
is  based  on  a  hypothesis  that  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, war  is  the  outcome  of  the  interaction  of 
many  complex  variables  that  can  be  meas- 
ured. Just  In  the  way  that  meteorologists  at- 
tempt to  predict  weather  patterns  by  meas- 
uring such  factors  as  air  flows,  temperature 
and  pressure. 

Collaborating  with  Dr.  Singer  are  Dr.  Mel- 
vln  Small,  a  historian  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, and  three  political  scientists:  Dr. 
Stuart  Bremer  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Russell  Leng 
of  Mlddlebury  College  and  Dr.  Michael  Wal- 
lace of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Their  effort  reflects  a  growing  trend  toward 
the  use  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  In  social 
science,  a  trend  stimulated  by  criticism  that 
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much  social  science  research  has  been,  fuzzy 
and  lacked  scientific  rigor.  This  quantitative 
approach  is  still  controversial  because  many 
doubt  that  a  phenomenon  as  complex  as  war 
and  Its  roots  can  be  reduced  to  numbers. 

Dr.  Singer  acknowledges  that  "one  loses 
subtlety  and  some  complexity"  with  quan- 
titative, or  "operational,"  techniques.  But.  re- 
ferring to  previous  research  on  the  war!  he 
added:  "I  sit  here  in  my  office  surrounded 
by  about  942  linear  feet  of  delightful  and 
plausible  speculation  on  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  war — and  there's  not  a  damn 
shred  of  reproducible  evidence." 

Traditional  scholars  have  posited  a  num- 
ber of  theories  on  war.  They  have  invoked 
such  factors  as  population  pressure,  eco- 
nomics, bipolarlty.  alliance  aggregation,  po- 
lltical  ambition  and  technological  change. 
Two  earlier,  but  more  limited,  attempts  to 
examine  these  theories  systematically  were 
made  by  the  late  Qulncy  Wright  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Lewis  Richardson  of 
England. 

In  continuing  the  Wright-Richardson 
quantitative  approach,  the  Singer  group  at 
Michigan  has  sought  to  reduce  all  the  possi- 
ble "variables"  to  numbers  so  they  can  be 
analyzed  by  computer.  The  first  task  was  to 
build  a  basic  descriptive  list  of  wars  during 
the  150-year  period.  All  93  wars,  ranging 
from  the  Britlsh-Maharattan  War  of  1817-18 
to  the  second  Kashmir  War  in  1965.  were  as- 
signed a  number. 

For  each  war,  a  list  of  statistics  was  com- 
piled, based  on  the  best  available  historical 
evidence.  The  "magnitude"  of  each  was 
measured  by  the  number  of  nations  Involved 
and  the  length  of  the  war.  "Severity"  was 
measured  by  battle  deaths  and  "intensity"  by 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  population  and  size  of 
armed  forces. 

For  example,  the  Korean  War  involved  16 
nations,  lasted  37  months,  or  516.5  "nation 
months."  and  resulted  In  2  million  military 
deaths.  With  3.872  battle  deaths  per  nation 
month.  It  was  less  Intense  than  World  War 
IT  (with  17.084)  but  more  Intense  than  the 
Spanish-American  War   (with  1,250). 

With  this  data,  a  wide  variety  of  analyses 
were  run  on  the  war  experience  of  the  entire 
international  system,  its  subsystems  and  the 
individual  nations.  Hundreds  of  tables  were 
complied  listing  such  things  as  the  frequency, 
seasonal  and  monthly  distribution  and  rank- 
ing of  wars  by  Intensity,  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing of  nations  by  war  proneness. 

Having  thus  drawn  a  statistical  picture  of 
war,  the  Michigan  group  Is  now  developing 
a  comparable  picture  of  the  fiuctuatlon  of 
other  social,  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions and  events  during  these  years  to  learn 
which  "are  most  regularly  associated  with 
periods  and  places  characterized  by  the  high- 
est and  lowest  Incidence"  of  international 
violence. 

The  researchers  are  looking  at  two  broad 
groups  of  variables  in  the  hunt  for  the  cor- 
relates of  war  and  peace — "ecological"  and 
"behavioral"  variables. 

The  ecological  variables  constitute  the 
milieu  within  which  international  conflicts 
develop.  These  are  "physical,  structural  and 
cultural"  factors  such  as  alliances.  Inter- 
national trade,  membership  in  Intergovern- 
mental organizations,  diplomatic  bonds, 
population,  urbanization.  Iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction and  military  expenditures. 

Statistics  for  these  and  many  other  fac- 
tors are  being  compUed  for  the  entire  inter- 
national system,  for  pairs  or  small  clusters  of 
nations  and  for  Individual  states.  With  them, 
the  conditions  of  the  international  system,  or 
even  the  relationship  between  specific  pairs 
of  nations  at  any  given  time,  can  be  meas- 
ured and  fluctuations  noted. 

Some  preliminary  tests  have  been  run.  The 
researchers  say  their  initial  results  suggest, 
for  example,  that  rises  In  alliances  do  seem 
to  correspond  to  rises  In  war  incldente  dur- 
ing the  20th  century,  but  not  as  much  dur- 
ing the  19th. 
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once  the  "ecological"  correlates  are  known, 
the  Michigan  group  will  turn  to  the  "be- 
havioral" variables.  These  are  the  diplomatic, 
military  and  economic  moves  and  counter- 
moves  that  nations  make  in  the  months  be- 
fore a  shooting  war  breaks  out.  The  hypothe- 
sis Is  that  certain  patterns  of  behavior  may 
regularly  lead  to  war  while  others  lead  to 
peaceful  resolution  of  disagreements. 

These  behavioral  factors  are  much  harder 
to  reduce  to  operational  terms  than  the 
ecological  ones  and  a  special  system  had  to 
be  devised.  Each  kind  of  act.  such  as  the 
seizure  of  a  piece  of  foreign  territory  or  the 
Issuance  of  an  ultimatum.  Is  assigned  a  code 
number.  Then  each  time  a  nation  commits 
Buch  an  act  it  is  coded  and  later  all  acts  in 
each  category  are  added  up. 

When  this  Is  done  for  all  wars,  the  Michi- 
gan researchers  say.  It  should  be  possible  to 
scan  the  figures  by  computer  to  detect  be- 
havioral patterns  associated  with  war.  They 
point  out  that  one  might  ask,  for  example, 
if  a  sequence  of  five  threats  In  a  row  followed 
by  less  than  three  capitulations  Is  usually 
followed  by  war  or  peace. 

Eventually.  Dr.  Singer  hopes  to  compare 
the  behavioral  sequence  in  50  conflicts  that 
led  to  outright  war  with  50  similar  confilcts 
that  did  not,  to  determine  if  there  are  some 
critical  behavior  patterns  that  tend  to  avoid 
armed  conflicts. 

WhUe  the  Vietnam  War  Is  not  included  in 
the  study.  Dr.  Singer  said  It  could  flt  Into 
his  system  despite  the  war's  Ill-defined  char- 
acter. He  noted  that  It  had  evolved  from  a 
colonial  war  against  the  French  (1945  to 
1954)  into  a  civil  war  untU  1961,  when  it 
finally  became  an  "interstate"  war  with  the 
entry  of  North  Vietnam  and  later  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  objections  that  has  been  raised 
to  the  study  Is  that  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional relations  has  been  radically  changed 
by  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  that 
any  generalized  formula  to  predict  wai  that 
is  based  on  the  last  150  years  would  have 
little  meaning  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Singer  acknowledges  the  problem.  He 
points  out  that  one  facet  of  the  study  focuses 
on  how  and  why  radical  changes  In  the  Inter- 
national system  are  brought  on  by  new 
technology,  weaponry,  economics  and  other 
factors. 

PERFORMANCES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  WAR,  1816-1965 


Nation  Name 


All  Wars   Interstate  Wars 
won  lost  won  lost 


Nation  Name 


All  Wars   Interstate  Wars 
won  lost  won  lost 


England 

Russia 

France 

Italy  (Sardinia) 

United  States 

Brazil 

Japan 

Yuioslavia  (Serbia). 

Rumania 

Austna-Hungary 

Belgium 

Chile. 

Germany  (Prussia).. 

Greece 

Holland 

Israel 

Mongolia 

Spain 

Australia 

Canada 

Colombia...  

Czechoslovakia 

Ne*  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway....  . 

Pakistan 

Pirtguay.. 

Portugal 

Poland 
South  Alrica 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Ethmpia 

Guatemala 

Two  Sicilies 

Wurttemlwrg 

Argentina 

Oina 


16—2 

6-0 

13-2 

3-2 

14—4 

9—2 

8—3 

8-2 

5-0 

4-0 

3-0 

2-0 

»-2 

5-2 

4-1 

4-0 

4-1 

4-1 

S-3 

3-3 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

4-2 

4-2 

4-4 

4-2 

3-1 

1-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-3 

5-4 

2-0 

1-0 

1—0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

l-fl 

l-O 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1—0 

1—1 

I— 1 

1—1 

1-1 

1-1 

1—1 

1-1 

1-1 

1-1 

1-1 

1—1 

1—1 

1-1 

O-l 

3-4 

2-4 

Bulgaria 

India 

Mexico 

Peru 

Salvador 

Ecuador 

Hanover.     

Hesse  Electoral 

Hesse  Grand  Ducal 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Lebanon.  

Mecklenburg- Schwerln. . . 

Persia. - .- 

Saxony 

Syria.. - 

Bolivia 

Denmark 

Finland 

Honduras  

Morocco.   

Papal  States 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Hungary 

Turkey 


Source:  Or.  J.  David  Singer  and  Dr.  Melvin  Small. 
H.R.  585 


1—3 

1-3 

1—2 

0-2 

1-2 

1-1 

1-2 

1-1 

1-2 

1-2 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0—1 

0-1 

0-1 

0—1 

0-1 

0-1 

0—1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0—1 

0—1 

0-1 

0-i 

0-1 

0-i 

0-2 

0-2 

0—2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0—2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0—3 

0—3 

5-11 

4-6 

A  bill  to  establish  the  United  States  Agency 
for  World  Peace  within  the  Department 
of  State 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"World  Peace  Agency  Act." 

STATEMENT  OF  PXIEPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  agency  within  the 
Department  of  State  which  will  not  estab- 
lish policy  but  will  do  research  on  prob- 
lems related  to  achieving  peace.  Including  an 
examination  of  the  economic,  political,  and 
sociological  causes  of  war  and  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  these  causes. 

CEEATION      AND      rUNCTIONS      OP      THE      UNrTED 
STATES  AGENCY  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  the  United  States 
Agency  for  World  Peace  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  'Agency") .  The  Agency 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  undertake  programs  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  Including,  among 
others,  programs — 

(1)  for  development  and  application  of 
communications  and  advanced  computer 
techniques  for  analyzing  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  sociological  problems  of  nation 
states  as  they  bear  upon  world  tensions  and 
tensions  among  states  which  might  possibly 
result  In  conflict, 

(2)  for  development  of  new  analytic  or- 
ganizations to — 

(A)  apply  the  techniques  of  operations  re- 
search to  peace  problems  In  the  same  way 
that  "war  gaming"  Is  conducted  for  the  mili- 
tary problems, 

(B)  conduct  studies  on  alternative  meth- 
ods of  achieving  world  pea«e, 

(3)  for  support  of  studies  and  research  on 
projects  such  as — 

(A)  legal  aspects  of  national  sovereignty 
extended  to  the  space  domain  and  freedom 
of  the  seas,  insofar  as  they  contribute  to  the 
possibility  of  waj. 

(B)  analyses  of  the  effects  of  world  peace 
upon  national  economies,  and 

(C)  analyses  of  economic,  political  and 
sociological  problems  which  contribute  to 
the  possibility  of  war, 

(D)  analyses  of  the  effects  of  military  and 
economic  aid  programs  on  the  attainment 
and  retention  of  world  peace. 

(4)  for  research  on  educational  techniques 
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aimed  at  rendering  underdeveloped  nations 
less  technologically  dependent,  insofar  as 
their  dependence  contributes  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  war, 

(5)  for  research  and  development  on  prob- 
lems of  tmderdeveloped  nations.  Insofar  as 
they  contribute  to  the  possibility  of  war,  In 
such  areas  as  food  production,  conservation 
of  mineral  and  water  resources  (Including 
desalination  of  sea  and  brackish  water), 
practical  power-generating  systems,  and 
medicine  and  health. 

(6)  for  research  in  meeting  adequately  the 
tensions  created  by  overconcentratlon  of 
population  In  some  areas  and  Inadequate 
population  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

(7)  for  research  Into  the  effect  of  present 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  upon 
world  tensions  and  alternative  courses  or 
policies  which  might  promote  peace  or  tend 
to  diminish  the  possibility  of  both  long- 
range  and  short-range  tensions  and  conflicts, 
and 

(8)  for  research  into  long-range  goals  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  which  would 
promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  world  peace. 

LABORATORY     POR     PEACE 

Sec  4.  The  Director  of  the  Agency  shall 
establish  in  the  Agency  a  Laboratory  for 
Peace  through  which  the  Agency  shall  de- 
velop and  administer  Its  research  and  study 
programs.  In  carrying  on  such  programs  the 
Agency  shall  enter  into  contracts  with  edu- 
cational and  research  institutions  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  beneflts  of  scientific  and  Intel- 
lectual resources,  wherever  located  In  the 
world. 

POLICY     rORMtTLATION 

Sec  5.  The  Director  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Government  agencies,  as  the  President  may 
determine,  recommendations  concerning 
United  States  efforts  for  peace:  Provided. 
however.  That  this  Agency's  powers  are  re- 
stricted solely  to  research  and  no  action  shall 
be  taken  by  this  Agency  under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United  States 
to  undertake  any  jxjllcy  or  commitment,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  the  treatymalrlng  power  of 
the  President  under  the  Constitution  or  un- 
less authorized  further  affirmative  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  designed  to  Insure  that  the 
Agency  will  carry  out  Its  functions  In  close 
collaboration  with  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  without  duplicat- 
ing the  efforts  of  any  such  agency  or  other 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  procedures  shall  also  provide  that  In- 
formation avaUable  to  other  agencies  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Agency,  and  shall 
prescribe  other  means  by  which  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  may  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Agency. 

DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AGENCY 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $32,000  per 
annum.  Under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  powers 
and  the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  authority  and  control  over 
all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  831,000  per  annum, 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The 
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Deputy  Director  shall  act  for.  and 
the  powers  ol,  the  Director  diirlng 
sence  or  disability. 

ADMINISTRATION 


e  cerclse 
tl8  ab- 


of   Its 


Sec.    8.    (a)     In    the    performance 
functions,  the  Agency  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers: 

(1)  To  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rsclnd, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  Its  operations  and  th(  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  vested  In  it  by  law, 

(2)  To  appoint  and  Ox  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  niay  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions,  Such 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  lav^s  and 
their  compensation  fixed  In  accordanqe  virlth 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  | 

(3)  To  accept  unconditional  gifts  a^  don- 
ations of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,   or  mixed,   tangible  or   intangible. 

(4)  Without  regard  to  section  3648  iof  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.d.  629) . 
to  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  m  the 
conduct  of  Its  work  and  on  such  terms  as  it 
may  deem  approrpiate,  with  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  with 
any  political  subdlTlsion  thereof,  or  wljth  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporatlfin,  or 
educational  institution.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
such  contracts,  leases,  agreements.  an4  other 
transactions  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Director 
in  a  manner  which  will  enable  small  b|islnees 
concerns  to  participate  equitably  ank  pro- 
portionately in  the  conduct  of  the  ^rk  of 
the  Agency. 

(5)  To  use,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  agencies  with  or  Without 
reimbursement,  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  and  prlvat^  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  in  the  ^se  of 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities.  Eaph  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  obvern- 
ment  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  Agency 
In  making  its  services,  equipment,  perionnel, 
and  facilities  available  to  the  agency,  and 
any  such  department  or  agency  is  auth  orlzed, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  pf  law, 
to  transfer  to  or  to  receive  from  the  .Agency, 
without  reimbursement,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment other  than  administrative  supplies  or 
equipment. 

(6)  To  appoint  such  advisory  conuilttees 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes  cf  con- 
sultation and  advice  to  the  Agency  In  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

(7)  To  establish  within  the  Agenc  r  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appri  iprlate 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  i:oordl- 
nntion  of  its  activities  under  this  Act  with 
related  activities  being  carried  on  bj  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(8)  When  determined  by  the  Director  to 
be  necessary,  and  subject  to  such  si  icurlty 
Investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  to  employ  aliens  without  regard 
to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  pe  yment 
of  ctitnpensatlon  to  aliens. 

INTOBMATION     AND     SECUBrTY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  tlie  free 
flow  and  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  cciicepts 
In  the  new  technology  of  peace  resenrth  and 
development,  the  Agency  shall,  so  far  is  pos- 
sible, have  all  research  efforts  of  the  ^gency 
performed  In  subject  matter  not  redulrlng 
classlflcatlon  for  security  purposes.  NJothlng 
in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  chajnge  or 
modify  security  procedures  or  to  exempt 
personnel  of  the  Agency  from  being  reiqulred 
to  obtain  security  clearance  before  obtaining 
classified  infonnatlon. 
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(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  se- 
curity and  loyalty  requirements,  restrictions, 
and  safeguards  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  security  and  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  arrange  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  the  conduct  of  full  field  bewjkground 
security  and  loyalty  investigations  of  all  the 
Agency's  officers,  employees,  consultants,  per- 
sons detailed  from  other  Government  agen- 
cies, members  of  advisory  boards,  contractors, 
and  subcontractors,  and  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, actual  or  prospective.  In  the  event 
the  Investigation  discloses  Information  in- 
dicating that  the  person  Investigated  may  be 
or  may  become  a  security  risk,  or  may  be  of 
doubtful  lojralty,  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gation shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  a  full  field  In- 
vestigation. The  final  results  of  all  such  In- 
vestigations shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Di- 
rector for  final  determination.  No  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  on  duty  as  such  an 
officer,  employee,  consultant,  or  member  of 
advisory  committee  or  board,  or  pursuant  to 
any  such  detail,  and  no  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, or  officer  or  employee  thereof  shall 
be  permitted  to  have  access  to  any  classified 
information,  until  he  shall  have  teen  Inves- 
tigated in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
and  the  report  of  such  Investigations  made 
to  the  Director,  and  the  Director  shall  have 
determined  that  such  person  Is  not  a  security 
risk  or  of  doubtful  loyalty.  Standards  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  the  security  clearance  of 
persons  within  any  category  referred  to  In 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  stringent, 
and  the  Investigation  of  such  persons  for 
such  purposes  shall  not  be  less  Intensive  or 
complete,  than  In  the  case  of  such  clearance 
of  persons  In  a  corresponding  category  under 
the  security  procedures  of  the  CJovemment 
agency  or  agencies  having  the  highest  se- 
curity restrictions  with  respect  to  persons  In 
such  category. 
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BISHOPS  URGE  "MOST  RAPID  TER- 
MINATION"   OP    VIETNAM    WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Way  10,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  sig- 
nificant document  was  issued  on  May  7, 
1971,  by  all  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
northern  New  England. 

This  unusually  forceful  statement 
signed  by  the  14  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  points  out  that  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
chint  have  caused  countless  civilian 
deaths  and  that  as  a  result  "We  must 
sadlly  but  resolutely  affirm  that  they 
(these  policies)  violate  the  principle  of 
civilian  immunity  from  direct  and  in- 
discriminate attack  and  therefore  merit 
the  severest  moral  censure." 

The  complete  text  of  this  pastoral  let- 
ter follows: 

(From  the  Pilot  (Boston,  Mass.)  May  8,  1971] 

Bishops  Urge  "Most  Rapto  Termination"  of 

Vietnam  War 

(This  Is  the  complete  text  of  a  pastoral 
letter  Issued  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
Boston  Province  on  Friday,  May  7.) 

Dearly  Beloved  in  Christ:  One  of  the  cen- 
tral moral  problems  facing  our  Nation  today 
Is  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  share  the  deep 


concern  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Amertcan* 
over  this  prolonged  conflict  and  the  anguish- 
Ing  questions  of  conscience  which  it  has  pro- 
voked. With  them,  we  too  search  for  answers 
as  we  acknowledge  the  complexity  of  the 
moral  and  political  Issues  Involved  in  the 
waging  of  this  war  both  for  Individual  clO- 
zens  and  for  thoee  In  public  office.  Yet  we 
must  not  allow  complexity  to  deter  us  from 
addressing  ourselves,  as  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  to  this  grave  national  crisis  nor.  in 
the  light  of  our  ethical  tradition  and  teach- 
ings, can  we  be  deterred  from  attempting  to 
provide  guidance  for  the  formation  of  the 
conscience  of  our  people. 

We  draw  from  our  tradition  two  prindplsB 
for  analyzing  the  morality  of  the  war.  The 
flrst  prohibits  the  direct  killing  of  non-com- 
batants; the  second  seeks  to  evaluate  the 
total  effect  of  a  nation's  pwlicy  even  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  Just  cause.  This  latter  is  known 
as  the  principle  of  proportionality  in  Judging 
the  Justice  of  war. 

We  are  painfully  aware  that  peace  is 
threatened  in  places  other  than  Vietnam. 
The  scourge  of  war  affilcts  the  Middle  East, 
Pakistan  and  other  areas  of  the  globe.  We 
are  vitally  concerned  about  these  conflicts 
and  our  country's  relationship  to  them  be- 
cause they  too  threaten  or  destroy  the  peace 
which  is  a  precondition  of  human  develop- 
ment. 

Yet  Vietnam  is  our  sjieclflc  concern  in  this 
letter  because  our  nation  is  more  directly  m- 
volved  in  the  Indo-Chlna  conflict.  To  be  sure, 
we  are  not  the  only  party  wreaking  devasta- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Our  adversaries  bear  sub- 
stantial responsibility  for  the  death  and  de- 
struction visited  on  South-East  Asia.  If  we 
concentrate  on  American  policy  in  this  letter. 
It  is  not  because  we  are  oblivious  to  the  well 
known  wanton  and  Immoral  disregard  for  In- 
nocent lives  and  prisoners  of  war  shown  by 
the  other  side.  Obviously,  we  cannot  allow 
their  actions  to  become  tthe  norm  by  which 
we  Judge  the  morality  of  our  own. 

Our  primary  moral  concern  in  the  matter 
at  hand,  as  Bishops,  Is  for  the  consequences 
of  American  policy  in  Vietnam.  We  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  of  our 
elected  officials,  but  If  the  evidence  we  see 
and  hear  Is  accurate,  we  are  constrained  by 
conscience  to  question  the  wisdom  and  mor- 
ality of  at  least  some  aspects  of  our  policy. 

I,  NON-COMBATANT  IMMTTNITT 

It  is  the  means  of  our  policy,  Its  strategy 
and  tactics,  which  primarily  concern  us  in 
this  letter.  These  means  Includes  the  use  of 
massive  conventional  air  power  pursued  In 
conjunction  with  the  declaration  of  "free 
zones"  which  has  resulted  In  the  thousands 
of  civilian  casualties  reported  in  the  press 
and  through  the  testimony  of  certain  gov- 
ernment officials.  On  the  ground,  similar 
tragedies  have  resulted  from  practices  of 
search  and  destroy,  and  from  harassment 
and  interdiction  flre,  which  in  spite  of 
laudable  Intentions  to  limit  clvUian  casual- 
ties have  nevertheless  brought  injury  and 
death  to  many  thousands  of  Innocent  vic- 
tims and  untold  suffering  to  millions  of  re- 
fugees In  Indo-Chlna. 

If  these  policies  have  in  fact  caused  the 
civilian  deaths  reported,  then  we  must  sadly 
but  resolutely  affirm  that  they  violate  the 
principle  of  civilian  Immunity  from  direct 
and  Indiscriminate  attack  and  therefore 
merit  the  severest  moral  censure. 

n.    VDtTNAMIZATION 

We  are  also  extremely  apprehensive  from 
a  moral  viewpoint  about  the  announced 
policy  of  Vietnamizatlon.  Will  it  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam?  Does  It  mean  a  decreasing  rde 
for  American  combat  forces,  but  an  lnc«a»- 
Ing  mechanization  of  the  war  through  the 
use  of  American  technology  and  tactical  alt 
support?  The  policy  to  continue  the  sptttj 
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withdrawal  of  our  troops  we  eagerly  en- 
rourage  and  commend.  But  the  posslbUity  of 
increased  mechanization  of  the  war  Is 
fraught  with  troubling  moral  consequences. 
It  ispreclsely  this  form  of  American  involve- 
ment which  has  apparently  resulted  in  the 
already  great  number  of  civilian  casualties 
and  refugees.  ^  ^    ^^ 

We  are,  therefore,  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
announced  proposal  to  place  no  limits  m 
the  use  of  our  air  power  in  the  Vietnamiza- 
tlon program,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
employment  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  de- 
clining number  of  our  American  casualties, 
which  will  come  with  withdrawal  of  ova 
combat  forces,  may  easUy  dull  our  moral 
senslbUlty  to  the  tragedy  of  Intensifled  hu- 
man and  material  destruction  In  a  far  off 
land.  We  commend  the  diligent  persistent 
efforts  to  save  American  lives,  but  we  must 
In  conscience  criticize  the  ethical  vaUdity  of 
any  doctrine,  attitude  or  policy  which  seems 
to  give  American  lives  an  Intrinsic  superi- 
ority over  those  of  other  people.  Every  human 
life,  regardless  of  nationality,  color  or 
Ideology  is  sacred  and  its  defense  and  pro- 
tection must  be  of  deep  concern  to  us.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  moral  responsibility 
demands  from  us  that  we  appraise  both  the 
goals  of  Vietnamizatlon  and  the  means  we 
use  to  achieve  them. 

m.    PROPORTIONALITT 

Three  years  ago,  we  Joined  the  Bishops  of 
the  United  States  in  the  publication  of  a 
collective  pastoral  letter,  on  human  life.  At 
that  time,  we  addressed  ourselvee  to  the 
Vietnam  War  and  its  Justillcation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  moral  principle  of  propor- 
tionality in  the  following  words: 

"In  assess'ng  our  country's  Involvement 
in  Vietnam,  we  must  ask:  have  we  already 
reached,  or  passed,  the  point  where  the  prin- 
ciple or  proportionality  becomes  dedalve? 
How  much  more  of  our  resources  of  men  and 
money  should  we  commit  to  this  struggle, 
assuming  an  acceptable  cause  and  intention? 
Has  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  provoked  Inhu- 
man dimensions  of  suffering?"  (On  Human 
Life,  United  States  Bishops'  Statement, 
1968). 

The  passage  of  three  years  has  given  re- 
newed emphasis  to  this  principle  of  propor- 
tionality and  deepened  our  doubts  about  the 
Justice  of  further  prosecuting  this  war.  In 
Indo-Chlna,  the  ravages  of  the  war  with  Its 
political,  economic  and  strategic  consequ- 
ences have  now  been  expanded  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  with  continuing  Incxirslons  into 
the  North  through  periodic  bombing  mis- 
sions. Recent  studies  of  scientists  made  pub- 
lic within  the  past  year  testify  to  the  effect 
our  policies  have  had  on  the  destruction  of 
crops  and  the  long-term  disruption  of  the 
ecological  balance  In  Vietnam.  The  effect  of 
crop  destruction  again  falls  most  heavily  on 
the  civilian  population. 

The  effects  of  the  prolongation  of  this  war 
at  home  are  also  of  grave  consequence  and 
concern.  We  speak  not  only  of  the  tragedy 
which  has  come  Into  the  lives  of  those  loved 
ones  who  have  been  killed,  maimed,  or  Im- 
prisoned, but  also  of  the  deep  divisions,  tur- 
moil and  confusion  which  this  wax  has  pro- 
voked throughout  our  land.  We  speak  too  of 
the  grave  problems  of  conscience  which  It 
presents  for  sincere  men  and  women  and  es- 
pecially for  so  many  of  our  youth.  Americans 
have  turned  against  Americans  to  a  degree 
seldom  witnessed  in  our  history  as  a  nation. 
Too  many  billions  of  dollars  which  might 
have  been  used  to  relieve  poverty  and  pro- 
mote domestic  programs  of  social  needs  have 
already  been  allotted  to  thla  war. 

We  realize  the  difficulties  Involved  In 
esUblishlng  the  conditions  for  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  and  for  a 
peaceful  poUtlcal  settlement  in  Vietnam.  We 
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have  a  moral  and  political  obligation  to  pro- 
tect those  who  have  been  our  friends  and 
allies  from  savage  reprisals.  We  recognize  that 
the  setting  of  an  exact  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces  Is  a  complex  diplo- 
matic and  strategic  issue.  Nevertheless,  we 
urge  that  the  most  rapid  possible  termina- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  Vietnam  be  given  the  highest  prior- 
ity by  our  government. 

IV.     PROBING  QUESTIONS 

The  main  theme  of  this  letter  has  been  the 
moral  responsibility  we  bear  as  a  people  in 
the  face  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have  tried 
to  raise  questions,  and  indicate  principles 
which  would  help  ourselves  and  others  think 
through  our  personal  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens, soldiers  or  public  officials  in  this  con- 
flict. 

A  people  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tions of  individual  soldiers,  but  In  a  demo- 
cracy the  people  must  ultimately  accept  pol- 
itical and  moral  responsibility  for  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  their  government. 

We  cannot  disregard  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  thereby  approve  and 
allow  in  war  actions  which  we  would  con- 
demn in  peace  time. 

The  moral  questions  which  emerge  from 
the  war  should  also  make  us  conscious  of  the 
broader  question  of  the  moral  climate  of  our 
nation.  Are  not  the  moral  ravages  brought  to 
light  by  our  policy  in  Vietnam  traceable  in 
part  at  least  to  a  disregard  of  the  principles 
of  morality  In  other  areas  of  our  private  and 
public  lives?  The  moral  questioning  provoked 
by  the  war  must  not  be  confined  to  this  is- 
sue; it  must  extend  to  the  analysis  of  the 
very  fabric  of  our  lives  as  a  people. 

Are  we  truly  for  peace?  The  building  of  a 
peaceful  world  society  is  the  work  of  Justice 
and  the  duty  of  every  man.  It  begins  with 
ourselves  and  the  acknowledgement  that  all 
men  are  truly  brothers,  children  of  a  com- 
mon Father.  It  grows  with  the  conviction 
that  men  can  live  in  peace  and  that  the  evil 
of  war  iB  not  Inevitable.  It  can  be  fostered 
and  promoted  by  education  in  spiritual  and 
moral  values  and  by  group  cooperation.  Are 
we  ready  for  the  difficult  task  of  personal 
moral  renewal  necessary  for  peace  every- 
where? 

Peace  can  most  confidently  be  hoped  for 
and  won  by  a  people  who  sincerely  strive  for 
It,  a  people  who  first  are  at  peace  with  God. 
Ultimately,  peace  Is  a  gift  from  Ood  to  "men 
of  good  will",  (cf.  Luke  2:14)  "Peace  I  be- 
queath to  you,  my  own  peace  I  give  you,  a 
peace  the  world  cannot  give,  this  is  my  gift 
to  you."  (John  14:17) 

Our  Risen  Savior's  message  of  peace  is  very 
much  before  us.  In  union  with  Him,  and 
with  Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Church  and 
Queen  of  Peace,  we  ask  you  to  Join  us  In  fer- 
vent and  persevering  prayer:  "Father,  you 
have  told  us  that  peacemakers  shall  be  called 
your  sons;  help  us,  then,  to  work  tirelessly 
for  that  Justice  which  alone  can  bring  true 
and  lasting  peace." 

Most  Reverend  Humberto  S.  Medelros, 
Archbishop  of  Boston. 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  Tawil,  D.D..  Melklte 
Apostolic  Exarchate. 

Most  Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon, 
Bishop  of  Springfield. 

Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Flanagan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Most  Reverend  Robert  P.  Joyce,  Bishop 
of  Burlington. 

Most  Reverend  Ernest  J.  Prlmeau,  Bishop 
of  Manchester. 

Most  Reverend  Peter  L.  Oerety,  Bishop  of 
Portland. 

Most  Reverend  Daniel  A.  Cronln,  Bishop  of 
FaU  River. 

Most  Reverend  Jeremiah  F.  Mlnihan,  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  Boston. 
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Most  Reverend  James  J.  Gerrard,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Pall  River. 

Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Riley,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Boston. 

Most  Reverend  Timothy  J.  Harrington, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Most  Reverend  Edward  C.  OTieary.  Auxili- 
ary Bishop  of  Portland. 

Most  Reverend  James  L.  Connolly,  Retired 
Bishop  of  Fall  River. 


SHOULD  WE  SACRIFICE  LAW 
FOR  ORDER? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Ml".  Speaker,  com- 
passionate people  everywhere  were  ap- 
palled by  the  tragic  illogic  of  an  Amer- 
ican military  commsmder  in  Southesist 
Asia  who  ordered  his  troops  to  destroy  a 
South  Vietnamese  village  in  order  to 
save  it. 

That  myopic  thinking  has  reared  Its 
ugly  head  once  more.  This  time 
the  scene  was  not  Vietnam  but  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  administration  offi- 
cials ordered  police  to  violate  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  thoustmds  of  citizens 
In  order  to  "save"  the  orderly  operation 
of  Government. 

Early  last  week  we  witnessed  the 
wholesale  arrest  and  Illegal  detention  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  an  effort  to  re- 
move a  tiny  handful  of  actual  lawbreak- 
ers. On  Wednesday,  hundreds  of  persons 
were  arrested  on  the  steps  of  the  UJS. 
Capitol.  Persons  were  being  dragged  in — 
literally — not  because  they  were  breaking 
any  laws  but  because  they  were  an  in- 
convenience and  an  embarassing  re- 
minder of  the  divisions  this  war  has  cre- 
ated among  the  American  people. 

It  is  most  disconcerting  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  Attor- 
ney General,  both  experienced  lawyers, 
would  show  such  utter  contempt  for  the 
principles  of  law  they  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold, just  so  they  could  effectuate  their 
authoritarian  concept  of  order. 

It  is  impossible  to  preserve  and  protect 
civil  liberties  for  all  Americans  by  sus- 
pending them  for  some  Americans.  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  These  freedoms 
are  too  precious,  too  delicate,  too  hard 
won  to  be  so  treated. 

For  the  10,000  or  so  persons  swept  off 
the  streets  last  week,  to  have  been  treated 
like  common  criminals  would  have  been 
a  considerable  improvement. 

I  personally  visited  the  makeshift 
stockade  and  witnessed  the  conditions  of 
their  confinement — they  were  woefully 
lacking  shelter,  sanitary  facilities,  medi- 
cal treatment,  smd  food — ^In  fact,  I  saw 
one  person  who  tried  giving  food  to  those 
confined  actually  arrested  and  thrown 
inside  himself. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen 
again.  We  cannot  afford  repeat  perform- 
ances of  last  week's  tragic  suspension  of 
constitutional  law. 

Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt,  of  Texas, 
speaking  last  week  for  himself  and  a 
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group  of  our  colleagues,  issued  a 
ticularly  cogent  statement  followini ; 
mass  arrests  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
would  like  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
CRD  at  this  point  along  with  an  editiorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  "Repression 
on  Capitol  Hill":  »—«. 

Statement  bt  Hon.  Bob  Eckhadot  or  t^xAS 

No   matter   what    restraint   may   be 
clsed  In  the  process,  the  deliberate 
strategy  or  tactics  In  the  exercise  of 
power  which  trades  off  considerations 
dividual  guilt  or  innocence  for  cfflclenfcy 
skimming  off  a  sufficient  number  of 
of  an  assemblage  to  make  It  more 
labia  can  never  be  condoned  in  a  Jus1 
democratic  society. 

However  embattled,  our  society  Is 
strtUned  as  to  Justify  throwing  aside 
tutlonal  rights  and  due  process.  But  If 
ciety   may   be   said    to  have   so   allenatjed 
sufficiently  large  number  of  its 
make  it  necessary  to  abandon  or  .hor ; 
due  process,  it  had  better  look  to  the  cavise 
the  alienation  and  ameliorate  the 
which  bring  it  about  rather  than  to  a 
fundamental  character  of  Justice  of 
racy. 

We   believe    the   Justice   Department 
directed  a  strategy  and  tactic  of  martia  1 
in   response    to   the   demonstrations   of 
week  at  a  time  when  civil  police  action 
its  respect  for  the  concept  of  personal 
or  Innocence  could  have  worked  and, 
our  Constitution  and  laws,  must  be  a 

Oiir  system  envisages  some  over-: 
of  authority  by  the  police  and  that 
reason  for  the  criminal  courts.  But  there 
Justification  for  a  continuing  and 
shunting  past   the   constitutional 
the   accused — which    Is   what   the 
Oeneral  is  doing  now 

We  may  understand  the  conduct  of 
llceman.  harried  by  the  crowd,  when  he 
times  arrests  one  who  Is  innocent 
cannot  condone  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
of  mass  arrest  and  his  keeping  more  tl^an 
thousand  persons  in  custody  for  more  th 
hours  without  bringing  them  before  a 
trate,    charging    them    and   permitting 
The  Innocent  and  the  guilty  alike  are 
together  in  a  place  worse  than  a 
Jail  and  are  thus  commonly  punished 
offense   that  can   be   proved   against 
small  number  of  them. 

We  demand  that  the  Attorney  Genera 
an  end  to  this  condition  of  de  facto 
law   and   restore  respect   and   adherence 
due  process  of  law  In  the  Nation's  Ca 


[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  May  8.  ^9711 
Repkession   on   Capttol   Hill 

The  arrest  of  more  than  a  thousand  p)er- 
sona  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  Wei  nes- 
day  brought  the  week's  antiwar  proteefs  to 
an  ominous  climax.  In  a  crass  dlspla^  of 
arbitrary  power,  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
these  citizens  were  ignored  as  they 
hauled  off  to  a  makeshift  detention  cebter. 
It  was  a  spectacle  of  lawlessness  and  re- 
pression hardly  to  be  expected  In  a  republic 
of  free  men. 

The  mass  arrests  earlier  In  the  week  iwere 
questionable  becaxise  the  Washington  pblice 
suspended  the  use  of  normal  arrest  firms 
and  simply  swept  up  thousands  of  citizens  In 
a  dragnet  operation.  Inevitably,  Innocent  (per- 
sons who  were  merely  walking  to  work  Were 
seized  by  mistake.  But  since  the  demonstra- 
tors had  publicly  avowed  that  they  inteiided 
to  disrupt  traffic,  block  access  to  Pederaj  of- 
fices and  "shut  down  the  Government.'^  the 
police  had  a  difficult  assignment  In  keetolng 
the  streets  open  and  maintaining  public  or- 
der. The  police  were  constantly  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  potential  for  viol  mce 
was  there. 
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None  of  these  extenuating  circumstances 
applied  to  what  took  place  on  the  Capitol 
steps  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  protest- 
ers were  sometimes  shouting,  singing  and 
gesturing,  but  their  assembly  was  entirely 
peaceful.  Even  larger  crowds  often  gather  on 
the  same  site  without  difficulty.  It  Is  a  Con- 
stitutional right  of  every  American  to  as- 
semble peacefully  and  to  petition  members 
of  Congress.  Yet  the  police,  after  giving  a 
warning  to  disperse  that  was  inaudible,  be- 
gan arresting  these  citizens.  Both  houses  had 
already  adjourned  for  the  day  and  the  Capi- 
tol building  had  been  closed  except  to  mem- 
bers and  employes  before  the  arrests  began, 
while  sympathetic  Congressmen  were  actu- 
ally addressing  the  crowd  when  the  police 
moved  In. 

The  most  profoimdly  disturbing  part  of 
this  entire  debacle  Is  the  response  of  most 
members  of  Congress.  It  Is  no  surprise  that 
such  reactionaries  as  Representative  Joe 
Waggonner  of  Louisiana  and  John  Hunt  of 
New  Jersey  applaud  this  police  depredation, 
but  even  members  who  can  be  expected  to 
know  better  such  as  Representative  Edith 
Green  of  Oregon  blithely  dismiss  the  matter 
because  they  disapprove  of  the  manner  and 
style  of  those  arrested.  Is  this  nation  to 
have  one  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  "crazies"  and 
another  for  the  respectable  people? 

The  Justice  Department,  which  has  been 
closely  supervising  Washington  police  tac- 
tics, shares  responsibility  for  this  outrage. 
But  when  Congress  does  not  defend  consti- 
tutional liberty  on  Its  own  front  steps,  it 
cannot  shift  the  ultimate  blame  to  the  Exec- 
utive. Wednesday  was  a  day  of  shame  for 
this  nation's  representative  Institutions. 
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RUMANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
10th  of  May,  marks  the  anniversary  of 
three  great  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Rumanian  people. 

On  May  10,  1866,  Charles,  Prince  cf 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  a  scion  of 
the  Southern  and  Catholic  branch  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family,  was  proclaimed 
in  Bucharest  as  Prince  of  Rumania,  and 
thus  founded  the  Rumanian  dynasty. 

This  was  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  nation's  long  struggle  to  acquire  the 
right  of  electing  as  its  sovereign  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  Western  non-neighbor- 
ing reigning  families  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  strifes  and  rivalries  among 
native  candidates  to  the  throne. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877, 
the  Principality  of  Rumania  proclaimed 
her  independence  by  severing  the  old 
and  outdated  bonds  that  linked  her  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  came  during 
the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
The  Principality  of  Rumania.  untU  that 
time,  was  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Sul- 
tan. 

Pour  years  later  on  May  10.  1881. 
Charles  I  was  crowned  by  the  will  of  his 
people.  The  country  embarked  on  a  pro- 
sperous era  which  lasted  over  six  de- 
cades, its  apex  being  attained  when  na- 
tional unity  'Within  the  historic  boun- 
daries was  reached  after  World  War  I. 


This  socially  progressive  country  had  be- 
come a  factor  of  peace  and  equilibrium 
in  the  southeast  of  Europe. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  Rumanians  to  cherish  and 
revere  the  10th  of  May  as  their  national 
holiday,  the  anniversary  of  the  happy 
and  glorious  events  in  their  history  it 
remains  the  symbol  of  their  determina- 
tion and  perseverence  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  freedom  and  well  being. 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now 
oppresses  the  Rumanian  nation  has  not 
been  able  to  uproot  the  people's  attach- 
ment to  the  traditional  celebration  of  the 
10th  of  May,  and  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  marking  this  occasion 


ACTION  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  Nation  approaches  the 
summer  season,  we  hear  more  and  more 
about  the  potential  for  "brownouts"  dur- 
ing the  months  ahead. 

These,  of  course,  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  caused  by  an  inadequate 
supply  of  electrical  energy.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  note  the  indication  of  progress  in 
meeting  this  deficiency  as  is  reflected  in 
an  excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
three  newspapers  of  the  McClatchy  press 
in  California. 

So  that  my  colleagues  could  share  in 
the  thinking  of  these  excellent  news- 
papers serving  much  of  interior  Cali- 
fornia. I  would  request  leave  to  insert 
at  this  point  the  editorial  published  in 
the  Sacramento,  Modesto,  and  Fresno 
Bees  on  April  20,  1971,  entitled  "Nixon 
Gives  Hopeful  Signs  He  Sees  Need  for 
Action  in  Electric  Crisis." 

The  editorial  follows: 
Nixon   Gives   Hopeful  Signs  He  Sees  Need 
FOR  Action  in  Electric  Crisis 

There  are  hopeful  signs  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  facing  up  to  the  problem  that 
the  United  States  presently  has  an  electric 
power  shortage  and  that  this  will  continue 
to  get  worse  unless  an  all-out  effort  Is  made 
to  correct  the  situation. 

The  President's  concern  is  evidenced  by  a 
full-fledged  Cabinet  meeting  to  review  the 
action  which  may  be  taken  to  assure  that 
industries  and  homes  have  electricity  when 
it  Is  needed. 

Participating  in  the  session  were  members 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
George  A.  Lincoln,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

Particular  stress  was  placed  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  use  of  nuclear  power  to  take 
care  of  the  sorely  needed  supply  of  electricity. 

The  answer  to  the  electricity  shortage  is 
not  as  some  ecologlsts  maintain  in  cutting 
back  on  its  use.  Industry  In  an  Industrial 
society  is  too  dependent  upon  Its  use  to  keep 
the  wheels  turning. 

Nor  will  the  American  people  accept  going 
back  literally  into  the  dark  ages,  turning  out 
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the  lights  and  burning  candles,  abandoning 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  electric  washing 
machine,  air  conditioning  and  other  elec- 
trical conveniences  which  have  made  life 
far  more  pleasant  and  less  burdensome  for 
everyone,  especially  the  housewife. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  the  full 
development  of  the  remaining  hydroelectric 
power  sites  as  an  important  step.  Such  plfTnts 
cause  no  pollution. 

As  these  potential  plants  cannot  assure  the 
needed  capacity,  a  program  should  be  pushed 
vigorously  for  atomic  plants,  giving  thor- 
ough study  as  to  their  location  and  opera- 
tion so  there  will  be  no  harmful  effects  on 
the  environment. 

Competent  scientists  say  this  can  be  done. 

The  need  for  more  electricity  has  been 
stressed  by  John  A.  Carver  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Referring  to  19  voltage  cutbacks  from 
Chicago  to  New  England,  Carver  said: 

"I  don't  see  any  respite  In  our  near  future. 
The  problem  is  that  demand  for  electric 
power  doubles  every  10  years  with  the  per 
capita  demand  growing  five  times  faster 
than  the  population — much  faster  than  the 
utilities  capacity  to  produce  it." 

The  situation  calls  for  action  and  action 
now. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   ASSISTANCE 
PROBLEMS   IN   ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  the  efforts  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  Honorable  Pernand  St  Ger- 
main, to  provide  essential  Federal  aid  to 
the  sagging  State  unemployment  assist- 
ance programs.  His  bill,  H.R.  6186,  is  a 
fine  effort  to  alleviate  this  problem  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Alaska  Commissioner  of  Labor  Henry 
Benson  which  confirmed  my  support  for 
this  legislation,  and  pointed  out  the  spe- 
cific and  more  serious  nature  of  this 
same  problem  in  Alaska.  The  letter  sug- 
gests alterations  in  the  legislation  which 
I  will  certainly  support,  but  more  im- 
portantly, it  eloquently  sets  forth  the 
characteristics  of  the  unemployment 
problem  in  Alaska.  As  I  bjlieve  you  will 
see,  Alaska  very  likely  has  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  the 
ideas  of  Commissioner  Benson  should  be 
of  interest  here.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter,  I  have  included  the  comparative 
table  relating  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  all  States  which  Mr.  Benson 
mentions  in  his  letter. 

The  letter  and  table  are  as  follows: 
State  of  Alaska. 
Department  of  Labor. 
Juneau,  Alaska,  April  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Nick  Becich, 

Congressman  for  Alaska,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Begich  :  House  Resolu- 
Uon  6186.  recently  Introduced  by  Rhode  Is- 
land Representative  Pernand  J.  St  Germain 
and  cosponsored  by  Representative  Robert 
O.  Tlernan,  providing  for  26  weeks  of  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  In  addl- 
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tlon  to  the  reg^ar  and  extended  compensa- 
tion, is  of  considerable  lmp>ortance  to  Alaska. 
In  Ught  of  the  following  remarks,  we  re- 
quest that  you  review  HJl.  6186. 

The  inherent  seasonal  nature  of  the  Alaska 
economy  has,  for  many  years,  caused  Alaska 
to  suffer  from  the  highest  unemplojrment  of 
any  state  In  the  nation.  In  the  last  decade, 
as  many  as  one  out  of  every  three  unemploy- 
ment compensation  claimants  exhausted  bis 
benefit  entitlement.  Since  1966,  when  the 
maximum  number  of  weeks  a  claimant  could 
draw  unemployment  compensation  was  In- 
creased from  26  to  28.  at  least  one  out  of 
every  five  claimants  exhausted  his  entitle- 
ment. Indeed,  when  unemployment  reaches 
such  levels,  as  It  has  nationwide,  it  becomes 
a  major  social  concern  and,  likewise,  major 
steps  must  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  economic 
hardships  of  those  affected  and  to  restrength- 
en  the  nation's  first  "line  of  defense"  against 
a  downhill  "snowballing"  economy. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  immediate  economic 
front  to  stifle  runaway  unemployment 
through  the  economically  sensitive  Federal- 
State  Extended  Compensation  Program  en- 
acted with  the  "Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970."  However,  such  a  pro- 
gram will  not  do  enough  when  the  level  of 
unemployment  is  significantly  higher  than 
the  minimum  level  at  which  It  is  recognized 
as  being  severe.  It  Is  at  this  level  that  one 
must  differentiate  the  long-term  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  local  economic  condi- 
tions from  the  extended  long-term  unemploy- 
ment which  is  caused  by  nationwide  reces- 
sional conditions. 

Alaska,  as  many  other  states.  Is  currently 
experiencing  such  severe  unemployment.  The 
insured  unemplojrment  rate  rose  from  an 
eighteen  year  low  of  6.8  percent  In  1989  to 
an  estimated  seven  year  high  of  8.3  percent 
in  1970  (the  highest  since  1963).  It  is  not 
expected  to  decline  below  8.0  percent  in  1971 
unless  oil-related  construction  begins. 

The  rural  areas  of  Alaska  receive  the  most 
crushing  blows  from  the  adverse  forces  which 
accompany  nationwide  recessional  condi- 
tions, as  economic  stimulation  Is  usually  con- 
centrated In  virban  areas  of  the  state  where 
a  recession's  momentum  Is  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  state's  economy  as  a  whole.  While 
Alaska  was  experiencing  Its  best  economic 
conditions  of  the  decade  in  1969,  one  out  of 
every  three  rural  claimants  exhausted  his 
unemployment  compensation  entitlement. 
Of  those  rural  claimants  formerly  employed 
In  the  service  Industry,  almost  one  out  of 
two  exhausted  his  entitlement. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  low  earnings 
of  the  rural  claimant.  One  out  of  every  four 
earns  less  than  (3000.00  Compared  to  the 
amount  of  benefits  a  rural  worker  earns.  It  is 
clearly  evident  the  regular  or  extended  bene- 
fits will  not  cover  his  weekly  nondeferrabie 
expenses.  Related  to  the  large  number  of 
rural  claimants  who  exhaust  benefits  even 
in  good  times,  it  is  clearly  recognized  that 
an  expanded  program  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  extended  compensation  program 
is  seriously  needed  now  to  reinforce  the  na- 
tion's first  line  of  defense  against  eroding 
economic  conditions. 

Since  the  emergency  compensation  would 
tei-mlnate  on  June  30.  1972.  we  might  suggest 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  on- 
going emergency  compensation  program  by 
striking  the  termination  date.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  adding  a  new  section  which 
would  restrict  the  on-going  emergency  com- 
pensation to  times  when  the  economic  condi- 
tions reflect  the  need  for  such  emergency 
measures.  With  regard  to  the  triggering  "on" 
and  "off"  of  the  emergency  program,  we 
would  recommend  that  language  similar  to 
that  In  section  203(d)  and  (e)  of  P.L.  91-373 
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be  used  with  these  "minimum"  amendments: 

(1)  The  Insured  unemployment  rate  of 
"6  per  centum"  substituted  in  place  of  4  5 
per  centum  In  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (d): 

(2)  "160  per  centum"  substituted  in  place 
of  120  jjer  centum  in  subparagraph  1(A) 
of  subsection  (e); 

(3)  "5.5  per  centum"  substituted  in  place 
of  4  per  centum  in  subp>aragraph  KB)  of 
subsection  (e). 

These  amendments  would  assure  that  the 
payment  of  emergency  compensation  would 
be  tied  to  severe  unemployment  and 
triggered  by  national  or  state  economic  con- 
ditions. We  would  also  recommend  that  a 
state  program  be  triggered  "on"  If  either  the 
conditions  in  1(A)  or  1(B)  of  subsection  (e) 
were  expertenctd.  This  could  be  provided  by 
deleting  the  last  word  in  1(A)  which  Is 
"AND"  and  substituting  "OR."  This  would 
allow  a  state  such  as  New  Hampshire  to 
participiate.  which  experiences  relatively  low 
unemployment  when  compared  to  other 
states,  but  considerably  high  unemployment 
within  the  state,  which  directly  reflects 
potentially  severe  statewide  economic  condi- 
tions. 

The  latter  trigger  provisions  should  be  in- 
corporated into  H.R.  6188  to  provide  for 
emergency  compensation  only  after  the  ex- 
tended duration  benefits  are  exhausted. 

As  we  noted,  these  would  be  considered 
the  "minimum"  amendments  to  section  203 
of  P.L.  91-373.  We  recommend  further 
amendments  be  made  to  make  the  extended 
compensation  trigger  provisions  of  P.L.  91- 
373  economically  responsive  to  high  unem- 
ployment conditions.  For  example,  under  the 
present  trigger  provisions  if  gradually  in- 
creasing unemployment  Is  experienced  three 
years  In  a  row.  the  program  would  not  trig- 
ger "on"  for  any  period  in  the  third  year: 

(1)  because  the  trigger  "on"  Is  computed 
based  on  weeks  claimed  experience  of  120 
percent  aborc    the   previous   two   years   and 

(2)  If  an  extended  benefit  period  were  In 
effect  in  any  one  of  those  two  years,  the 
extended  benefit  claims  used  In  the  base  for 
the  computation  would  cause  the  program 
not  to  trigger  "on"  in  the  third  year  unless 
worse  economic  conditions  are  exjjerlenced. 
This  would  mean.  In  Alaska.  If  the  same 
high  unemployment  pattern  in  1970  Is  ex- 
perienced In  1971  and  1972,  weeks  claimed  In 
1972  could  be  less  than  120  i)ercent  of  the 
previous  two  years  yet  the  13-week  Insured 
unemployment  rate  in  1972  could  be  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  same  13-week  period  in 
the  previous  two  years,  causing  the  program 
not  to  be  triggered  In  the  year  when  unem- 
pl03mient  is  highest  and  extended  compensa- 
tion Is  needed  most. 

These  amendments  would  not  Jeopardize 
Alaska's  or  Rhode  Island's  participation 
under  the  current  provisions  of  H.R.  6186 
but  would  assure  an  on-going  program  of  ex- 
tended and  emergency  compensation  reason- 
ably responsive  to  the  severity  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Por  reference,  we  have  enclosed  the  Alaska 
Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Hand- 
book. The  supportive  data  above  was  taken 
from  tables  2  and  3  of  Part  II  which  contains 
significant  financial  comparisons  of  Alaska 
and  other  states  and  tables  84-96  of  Part  VII 
which  contain  characteristics  of  claimants 
exhausting  their  Alaska  unemployment  com- 
pensation entitlement.  In  addition,  we  have 
enclosed  Title  II  of  P.L.  91-373,  "Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program." 

I  am  also  sending  this  letter  to  Senators 
Gravel  and  Stevens.  If  I  can  provide  further 
Information.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

Hbnrt  a.  Benson,  Commission. 
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Financial  data  ( 

in  thousands) 

Employment  and  wage  data 

Wages  In  covered  employ- 

Average 

ment  during  year 

Interest 

Reserve 

monthly 

(amount  in  thousands) 

Ratio  of  wagai 
taxable 

Contributions 

credited  to 

Benefit 

as  of 

covered  - 

Stat* 

collected 

trust  fund 

disbursements 

December  31 

employment 

ToUl 

Taxable 

to  total 

UnitadStatMi  

$2,545,021 

$536,202 
5,627 
1,045 
4,434 
2,188 

54.070 
3,441 

13, 143 
1,062 
3,306 

10,903 

13,394 
1,714 
1,870 

22,317 

13,461 
5,799 
4,227 
7,288 
7,218 
1,949 

10,  033 

17,310 

26,882 
4,607 
3,713 

12,442 
1.071 
2,366 
1.550 
2.252 

20, 403 
1,818 

77,219 

16,488 
416 

29.928 
2,649 
5,904 

36,282 
3,632 
3,605 
6,627 
835 
8,620 

15.533 
2,071 
1,082 
9,057 

14,609 
4,189 

13,808 
745 

$2,127,877 

19,630 

7,647 

8,013 

12,984 

416.  838 

6,933 

65,560 

6,485 

8.447 

20,659 

14,560 

7,232 

6,965 

89.415 

25,058 

16,839 

14,926 

21,181 

41,597 

11,962 

28,668 

98,796 

111,588 

23,173 

8,361 

39,053 

5,447 

6.033 

8,134 

2,743 

161,662 

6,122 

308,684 

23.533 

3.796 

60.  257 

11.546 

27,960 

118,700 

26,049 

17,835 

13,960 

3,784 

30,713 

29,153 

9,907 

4,403 

9,077 

52,040 

U\  181 

39,809 

1,780 

$12. 637.  530 
133,733 

28, 652 
108.406 

52.  744 
1.304,868 

80,820 
304, 677 

24,  202 

75,  843 
256,  341 
321.210 

43,561 

44.812 
499, 741 
324, 137 
133,909 

99,445 
172,934 
163.  277 

44,510 
229,528 
412,531 
630, 253 
120,334 

85. 787 
286, 736 

25,657 

55, 852 

38,196 

53,811 
482,  698 

42,  414 

1.798,812 

394,861 

11.066 
702.  599 

60.984 
136,636 
863,846 

85,984 

84.770 
158.354 

19.606 
207,205 
357,543 

49,054 

26, 433 
212,  390 
333. 440 
101,551 
332,811 

17,964 

52.363,980 

703.631 

52,621 

370,  052 

397, 724 

5,266,907 

488,287 

966,006 

166, 570 

298,  705 

1,469,183 

1,111,726 

203,897 

140,482 

3, 246, 492 

1,431,266 

581,108 

440,  227 

618,366 

729,  933 

224,225 

934,456 

1,  730, 324 
2.418,931 

945, 126 
385,086 
1,203,717 
124, 732 
300,881 
153.884 
190,903 

2,  025.  694 
184,204 

5,  507,  236 

1,  329.  040 

81,234 

2,  966,  489 
485, 142 
516,941 

3,  418,  362 
383,115 
263,879 
613,942 

93, 533 
959,800 
2,  571, 470 
222.915 
102, 491 
996.306 
828,661 
357,047 
1.088.615 

72,411 

$366,939,936 

4, 163, 762 

565,024 

2,489,310 

2,048,963 

40, 378, 623 
3, 204,  739 
7,  539,  542 
1.231,715 
2,156,208 
9, 364, 162 
6, 737, 266 
1,311,654 
817.926 

24.906,153 

10, 279, 616 
3,686,676 
2.705,310 
3,  854,  337 
4, 795,  558 
1,275,321 
6,067,298 

11,538,509 

20,  016,  793 
6, 409,  560 
2,051,248 
8,214,186 
729, 072 
1,798,486 
1,104,169 
1,138,436 

16. 152, 190 
1,  085,  254 

43, 175, 121 

7,359,670 

451,  548 

22,  549, 999 
3,  033, 132 
3,  464,  852 

23,  291,  597 
1,514,954 
1,622.470 
3,379,463 

492,  428 

5,640,986 

16,630,917 

1,309,063 

640,903 
5, 903, 893 
6, 178,  555 
2, 427. 182 
7, 636, 157 

419.980 

$181,913,033 

2, 216, 063 

409,486 

1,396,119 

1,246,007 

21,273,544 

1,  593,  389 

3.  583.  582 
604, 775 
968,810 

4,  825, 478 
3,566,021 

881,313 
503,  591 
10,  742,  859 
4,666,039 
1,775,085 
1.362,273 
1.986,623 

2.  386, 488 
704, 794 

2,927,529 

6,333.044 

9, 278,  284 

3,966,751 

1,212,915 

3,821,001 

396,052 

925,466 

652,924 

602, 332 

7,  565, 653 
578,  8»1 

18,708,657 
4,180,006 

258.108 
9,721,772 
1,547,263 
1,924,273 
12,123.982 
1,081,878 

944,250 
1,907,987 

274.  541 
3, 222, 222 

8,  330, 451 
812,  577 
372,066 

3,114,648 
2, 816, 428 
1,317,085 
4, 047,  394 
254,314 

0.496 
532 

Alabama  ' 

26.969 

Alaska'                              

13,990 

725 

20,289 

561 

15.541 

608 

California                                    _  

533.122 

527 

Colorado            - 

8,164 

497 

rnnnActicut                               ......    ... 

65,814 

475 

5.134 

491 

District  of  Columbia  

7.095 

.449 

Florida                              

31,281 

515 

Georgia             . -- 

39,682 

.529 

Hawaii                                 

14,175 

.672 

Idaho       

8,409 

.616 

45,294 

.431 

Indiana      

52.335 

.454 

Iowa                            - 

13,395 

.481 

17.138 

.504 

Kentucky                    -. - 

27,036 

.515 

31,321 

.498 

k                 Main*                            - 

9,858 

.553 

'                Maryland                 -. 

21,554 

.483 

117,694 

.549 

►                 Michiun                            

130,974 

.464 

J                 Minnesota      - 

45,779 

.619 

k.                 Mississiooi 

7.308 

.591 

'                Mhtouri 

35.498 

.465 

k                Montana                     -  -  - 

6.242 

.543 

Nabraska   

7,240 

.515 

\               Navada                  

12,194 

.591 

Naw  HamsDhira 

6,689 

.529 

^                   Nmm  Jfirsflv                                                              .... 

1170,848 

.461 

Naw  Maxico 

6.932 

.533 

•.                NawYork             - 

327,860 

.433 

t                  North  Carolina                                 - 

51,125 

.561 

North  Dakota --. 

5,168 

,572 

Ohk)                                    

84,976 

.431 

10,808 

.510 

Orafon                               

28.965 

.555 

167,213 

.521 

28,850 

,714 

*"                  Rhode  Island . -  - 

19,334 

,582 

South  Carolina                       -      ...  -      . 

25,045 

.565 

South  Dakota     

1,987 

.558 

45,490 

.571 

Texas                       

27,147 

.501 

Utah             - 

11.761 

.621 

Vermont                   

6,504 

.581 

VInlnia             

14,207 

,528 

Waahincton                            

49.749 

.456 

WaatVlrainia           

19,418 

.543 

Wlteomin 

61.618 

.530 

2,802 

.606 

t  and  contributions  from  employees  in  States  wliich  tax  workers. 
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Claimants  exhausting  benefits 

Insured  unen 

ipkiyed 

Weeks  - 
compensated 
St  payments               for  all 

Percent 

Taxabia 

of  1st 

Actual  for 

Average 

of  covered 

Stata                                              wage  base 

issued  unemployment 

Number 

payments 

Potential 

Actual 

eihaustees 

number 

employees 

Unit  ad  States 

4.216,938       47,970,160 

811,532 

<19.8 

24.4 

11.4 

21.4 

'1,101,429 

•2.1 

Alabama $3,000 

47.189            569.418 

13,260 

25.6 

23.7 

12.1 

21.3 

14,150 

2.0 

Alaska 7.200 

11,607            172,382 

2,199 

20.4 

27.3 

14.9 

25.9 

3,558 

6.t 

Arizona 3,600 

18.298             189,920 

3,813 

20.9 

22.7 

10.4 

20.2 

5,097 

1.4 

Arkansas 3,000 

35,882            384,899 

7,873 

25.1 

22.4 

la? 

19.3 

10,047 

2.5 

Camomla 3.800 

665, 099         8,  239, 662 

148, 050 

23.6 

24.0 

12.4 

22.4 

178, 278 

3.4 

0.8 

Cotorado 3,000 

15, 041            139. 965 

2,527 

17.3 

21.8 

9.3 

19.3 

3,844 

Connecticut 3,600 

125,873         1,228,529 

15,771 

13.1 

25.9 

9,8 

25.7 

23,946 

2.5 
1.7 
1,3 
1.3 
LO 
1,8 
3.1 
1.3 
1.1 
1.4 
1.7 
2.2 
2.9 
3.6 
1.5 
2.8 
U 
1.3 
L8 
2.1 
29 
1.1 
27 
1.1 
3.0 

Delaware 3,600 

18,915            146,060 

2,084 

11.6 

23.9 

7.7 

22.3 

2,787 

Dtttrict  of  Columbia 3,000 

12,604             184,259 

2,638 

21.6 

30.6 

14.6 

27.9 

3,844 

Fk>r<da 3,000 

57,655            625,670 

19,969 

35.0 

19.7 

10.9 

16.0 

18,912 

Gaortia 3,000 

49, 953            406, 484 

12,884 

26.1 

19.9 

a.1 

15.2 

10,723 

Hawaii 5,000 

12.276            164,786 

2,220 

18.8 

26.0 

13.4 

26.0 

3,711 

Idalw 3,600 

16,557             168,463 

3,922 

23.3 

18.7 

10.2 

15.5 

4,285 

IHinois 3.000 

183,738         1,099,145 

35,918 

20.3 

23.4 

las 

2a3 

43,  726 

Indiana 3,000 

82.945            679,559 

17,932 

21.9 

20.3 

8.2 

14.8 

15,644 

Iowa 3,000 

32,100            303.413 

7,867 

25.3 

22.4 

11.3 

17.1 

8,253 

Kansis 3,000 

30. 572            327. 505 

6.283 

21.3 

23.2 

10.7 

21.5 

7,318 

Kentucky 3,000 

49,  504            525, 742 

9,700 

2a9 

23.1 

las 

20.4 

13, 471 

Louisiana 3,000 

Maine 3,000 

69.  699         1,  003.  296 
32, 706            344, 373 

21,  540 
6.148 

32.0 
21.6 

24.2 
22.8 

14.4 

lao 

21.1 
1S.1 

21,050 
8,068 

Maryland 3,000 

64,376            665,415 

8.684 

12.9 

26.0 

10.3 

26.0 

14, 119 

Massachusetts 3,600 

175, 105         2. 224, 565 

35.  322 

21.1 

26.9 

12.7 

25.0 

48,647 

MtelXpn 3,600 

230, 699         2,  251, 929 

39,939 

17.0 

23.5 

9.8 

19.5 

52,771 

Minnesota 4,800 

46,977            549,203 

11.514 

24.2 

23.0 

11.7 

19.0 

12,691 

Mississippi 3,000 

25, 099             265.  895 

4,921 

21.1 

23.6 

10.6 

21.0 

7,054 

Missouri 3,000 

96,682            943,372 

13,  975 

15.3 

23.6 

9.8 

20.9 

25,331 

Montana 3,000 

13,627             159,083 

3,224 

24.9 

22.6 

11.7 

19.7 

3,571 

Nebraska 3,000 

13,751            156,945 

3,083 

21.4 

22.7 

11.4 

18.2 

3,374 

Nevada 3,800 

16.162             189,482 

3,676 

22.9 

22.6 

11.7 

21.4 

4,178 

11. 713             75, 535 
236, 146        3  067  339 

67 
57,228 

a6 

24.3 

26.0 
23.6 

6.4 
13.0 

22.6 
21.3 

2,059 
61,731 

New  Jersey 3,600 

S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Taxable 
wage  basa 

1st  payments 
issued  1 

Weeks 

compensated 

for  all 

inemployment 

Claimants  exhaui 
Number 

iting  benefits 

Average  duratton  (in  weeks)             — 

Insured  unwiptoyed 

Average 
number 

f*ercent 

state 

of  1st 
payments 

Potential 

Actual 

Actual  for 
exhaustees 

of  covered 
empkiyees 

$3,000 

13, 316 

498,657 

84,811 

6,248 

137, 267 
25.010 
63,204 

257,910 
79,798 
38,874 
37,259 
4,385 
90,128 
73, 551 
19,886 
8,792 
30,919 

128,607 

39,574 

76,339 

3,853 

177,840 

6, 455, 783 

817,890 

90,275 

1, 314, 930 
365,007 
697, 655 

2.815.925 
862,  947 
412,914 
395,083 
54,169 
899,034 
794,618 
247,  786 
101,933 
260,098 

1,  522,  042 

400,686 

818,  383 

42,869 

2.424 

70, 249 

11,795 
1,063 

13,760 
8,013 
7,965 

26,656 

40,798 
7,323 

10,115 
1,026 

18, 551 

19,288 
4,863 
1.066 
5,879 

18,401 
5,297 

12,166 
603 

18.3 
14.2 
14.6 
15.3 
9.6 
33.5 
14.4 
10.2 
51.4 
20.1 
29.1 
24.1 
22.2 
27.8 
25.8 
12.1 
20.9 
17.6 
12.0 
16.7 
15.9 

28.8 
26.0 
26.0 
23.7 
25.4 
26.5 
25.6 
28.6 
13.4 
23.1 
22.0 
21.8 
23.7 
21.9 
25.4 
26.0 
21.3 
28.1 
26.0 
29.4 
23.1 

13.4 
12.9 

9.6 
14.4 

9.6 
14.6 
11.0 
10.9 
10.8 
10.6 
10.6 
12.4 
10.0 
10.8 
12.5 
11.6 

8.4 
11.8 
10.1 
10.7 
11.1 

25.9 
26.0 
24.7 
21.3 
24.4 
22.6 
24.8 
26.6 
13.3 
19.8 
19.6 
18.4 
22.4 
14.9 
20.0 
26.0 
17.6 
25.7 
24.8 
22.9 
20.4 

4,355 

138,516 

19, 218 

2,278 

32.206 

9,464 

17, 274 

65, 410 

« 34, 942 

8,950 

9,678 

1,411 

22,292 

20,437 

6,178 

2,241 

6,788 

33,412 

10,156 

18.998 

988 

2.4 

HmM  Ynrk               .  

3.000 

t5 

MjwMi  Parnina                .   .    .. 

3,000 

1.4 

3,400 

2.8 

Akin                    

3,000 

1.1 

3,000 

2.0 

3,600 

3.3 

3,600 

1.9 

PiiAftn  Rico 

3,000 

•  7.0 

3,600 

3.4 

3,000 

1.6 

cniith  Dakota             

3,000 

1.5 

3,300 

2.3 

3,000 

0.8 

ytah               - 

4,200 

2.8 

Vftrmofit                 .   

3,600 

2.2 

3,000 

0.7 

WMhinffton                . 

3,000 

4.4 

3,600 

2.7 

3,600 

1.8 

3,600 

I.O 

1 1st  payments  for  fiscal  year  1969;  for  years  previous  to  1960.  1st  payments  for  12  months       •  Insured  unemployment  as  a  percent  of  covered  employment  excludes  employees  engaged  in 
ending  September  30.  agricultural  aspects  of  the  sugar  industry. 

Mncludes  employees  engaged  in  agricultural  aspects  of  the  sugar  industry  beginning  in  1964. 
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Significant  meaaurea  (In  pereents) 

WagadaU 

Average  weekly  benefit 

Average  weekly  wages 

Ratios  to  total  wages 

Ratios  to  taxable  wages 

in  covered  employment 

Ratio  to 

Average 

Average 

average 
waalJy 

Year-end 

employer 

Year-end 

employar 

Collections 

Benefits 

reserve 

tax  rates 

Collections 

Benefits 

reserve 

tax  rates 

Total 

Taxable 

Amount 

total  wages 

UnitedStates 

10.69 

0,58 
.47 

3.44 
3.21 

0.68 
.52 

•1.40 
11.22 

1.17 
.89 

6.95 
6.03 

1.38 
.98 

$134.76 

113.80 

$66.81 
60.57 

$46.17 
35.30 

0.343 

Aiabama 

1.65 

.310 

Alaska 

12.48 

1.35 

5.07 

2.11 

'3.42 

1.87 

7.00 

2.91 

206.49 

149.65 

« 45. 55 

.221 

Arizona 

.82 

.32 

4.35 

.83 

1.45 

.57 

7.76 

1.49 

129.36 

72.55 

42.72 

.330 

.76 

.63 

2.57 

.75 

1.25 

1.04 

4.23 

1.24 

99.07 

60.25 

34.96 

.353 

California            

1.32 

1.03 

3.23 

1.31 

2.51 

1.96 

6.13 

2.49 

147.43 

77.68 

51.87 

.352 

Colorado 

.25 

.22 

2.52 

.23 

,51 

.44 

5.07 

.47 

126.22 

62.75 

51.05 

.404 

Connecticut 

.87 

.87 

4.04 

.86 

1.84 

1.83 

8.50 

1.81 

150.09 

71.34 

» 55.  76 

.372 

.42 

.53 

1.96 

.42 

.85 

1.07 

4.00 

.86 

142.20 

69.82 

45.79 

.322 

District  of  Columbia 

.33 

.39 
.22 

3.52 
2.74 

.33 

.34 

.73 
.65 

.87 
,43 

7.83 
5.31 

.73 
.66 

138.82 
122. 57 

62.37 
63.16 

>S0.02 
33.76 

.360 

Ftorida                

.33 

.275 

SS^-:::::::::::::: 

.59 

.22 

4.77 

.58 

1.11 

.41 

9.01 

1.10 

116.54 

61.69 

38.19 

.328 

1.08 

,55 
.85 

3.32 
5.48 

1.10 
1.04 

1.61 
1.67 

.82 
1.38 

4.94 
8.90 

1.63 
1.69 

123.71 
111.97 

83.12 
68.94 

52.04 
43.81 

.421 

Idaho 

1.03 

.391 

Ilinais  

.18 

.36 
.24 
.46 

2.01 
3.15 
3.63 

.18 
.49 
.38 

.42 

1.12 

.75 

,83 
.54 

.95 

4.65 
6.95 

7.54 

.41 

1.08 

.78 

147. 53 
138.12 
122.00 

63.64 
62.69 
58.74 

«45.91 

»  37. 67 

48.56 

.311 

lodiaiia 

.51 

.273 

tawa 

.36 

.398 

itonias 

.63 

.55 

3.68 

.63 

1.26 

1.10 

7.30 

1.25 

118.18 

59,51 

46.57 

.394 

Kentucky 

.70 

.55 

4.49 

.68 

1.36 

1.07 

8.70 

1.32 

119.87 

61.78 

40.56 

.338 

Uwisiana      

.65 

.87 

3.40 

.66 

1.31 

1.74 

6.84 

1.33 

126.34 

62,87 

42.49 

,336 

Maine  . 

.77 

.94 

3.49 

.77 

1.40 

1.70 

6.32 

1.39 

109.38 

60.45 

38.12 

.349 

Marytond 

.    .                .36 

.47 

3.78 

.36 

.74 

.98 

7.84 

.74 

124.86 

60.25 

•  45. 15 

.362 

Massachusetts  .. 

1.02 

.86 

3.58 

1.02 

1.86 

1.56 

6.51 

1.85 

128.24 

70.39 

>  47. 81 

.373 

MKhigan 

...              .65 

.56 

3.15 

.65 

1.41 

1.20 

6.79 

1.39 

159. 14 

73.76 

150.42 

.317 

Minnesota     ... 

.71 

.36 

1.88 

.70 

1.15 

.58 

3.03 

1.13 

130.42 

80.71 

43.77 

.336 

Mississippi 

Missouri.  ..  .  . 

.36 

.41 

4.18 

.35 

.60 

.69 

7.07 

.60 

102.44 

60.57 

32.51 

.317 

.43 

.48 

3.49 

.43 

.92 

1.02 

7.50 

.92 

131.23 

61.05 

44.85 

.342 

Montana 

.86 

.75 

3.52 

.86 

1.58 

1.38 

6.48 

1.59 

112.41 

61.06 

34.22 

.304 

40 

.34 

3.11 

.39 

.78 

.65 

6.03 

.75 

114.95 

59.15 

39.38 

.343 

Nevada 

1.10 

.74 

3.46 

1.13 

1.87 

1.25 

5.85 

1.91 

137.99 

81.60 

144.24 

.321 

New  tiampshire 

.59 

.24 
1.00 
.56 
.71 
.32 
.84 
.27 

4.73 
2.99 
3.91 
4.17 
5.37 
2.45 
3.12 

.57 
.97 
.54 
.76 
.68 
1.12 
.37 

1.11 
12.26 
1.20 
1.75 
1.22 
2.00 
.87 

.46 
2.14 
1.06 
1.65 

.56 
1.47 

.62 

8.93 
6.38 
7.33 
9.61 
9.45 
4.29 
7.23 

1.08 
2.06 
1.20 
1.76 
1.20 
1.96 
.86 

114.68 
153.34 
113.30 
150. 76 
106.49 
106.90 
146.18 

60.68 
71.82 
60.43 
65.33 
60.48 
61.10 
63.02 

41.64 
54.88 
35.40 
50.88 
30.00 
42.61 
•46.83 

.363 

New  Jersey 

11.06 

.358 

New  Mexico 

.64 

.312 

New  York 

.76 

.337 

North  Carolina 

.69 

.282 

NortJiDakoU 

1.14 

,399 

Ohk) 

.38 

.320 

Oklahoma 

.36 

.38 

2.01 

.37 

.70 

,75 

3.94 

.73 

120.  23 

61.33 

32.20 

.268 

Oregon 

.84 

.81 

3.94 

.84 

1.51 

1.45 

7.10 

1.52 

128.90 

71.59 

41.42 

.321 

Pennsylvania 

.72 

.51 

1.72 

1.10 

.41 

.77 

54 

3.71 
5.68 
5.22 
4.69 
3.98 
3.67 

.73 
1.94 
1.21 
.73 
.39 
.80 

1.38 
2.67 
2.05 
1.31 
.72 
1.41 

.98 
2.41 
1.89 

.73 
1.38 

.95 

7.13 
7.95 
8.98 
8.30 
7.14 
6.43 

1.39 
2.71 
2.07 
1.29 
.70 
1.41 

131.03 
76.04 
118.24 
105.86 
101.25 
113.02 

68.21 
54.31 
68.81 
59.76 
56.45 
64.56 

46.20 
25.71 
•46.52 
36.24 
36.76 
35.56 

.353 

Puerto  Rico' 

1.90 

.338 

Rhode  Island 

1.19 

.393 

South  Carolina 

.74 

.342 

South  Dakota    . 

.40 

,363 

Tennessee 

81 

.315 

Texai . 

.16 

.18 

2.15 

.15 

.33 

.35 

4.29 

.30 

124.  37 

62.30 

37.80 

.304 

Utak 

90 

.76 
.69 

3.75 
4.12 

.91 
1,00 

1.45 
1.75 

1.22 
1.18 

6.04 
7.10 

1.46 
1.72 

112.93 
120.25 

70.10 
69.81 

40.71 
45.19 

.360 

Vermont 

1.01 

.376 

Virginia... 

.24 

15 

3  60 

.23 

.46 

.29 

6.82 

.43 

113.96 

60.12 

38.43 

.320 

Washington 

81 

.84 

5.40 

.81 

1.77 

1.85 

11.84 

1.77 

143.39 

65.38 

34.64 

.242 

West  Virginia 

.80 

.50 
52 

4.18 
4  36 

.81 
.79 

1.47 
1.52 

.93 
.98 

7.71 
8.22 

1.48 
1.49 

130.  73 
134.90 

70.94 
71.50 

31.65 
51,04 

.242 

Wisconsin 

81 

.378 

Wyoming 

.67 

.42 

4.28 

.64 

1.10 

.70 

7.06 

1.06 

111.54 

67.54 

43.28 

.388 

'Includes  contributions  and  penalties  from  employers  and  contributions  from  employees  which 
tax  workers. 


2  Ratios  do  not  include  empkiyment  and  wage  data  for  emptoyees  and  emptoyers  engaged  in 

agricultural  aspects  ot  the  sugar  Industry. 
>  Includes  dependents'  allowances. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIEIjD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Speaker 
recently  reported  the  results  of  my 
Congressional  Questionnaire  in  a 
letter  to  the  residents  of  the  18th 
trict  of  Michigan.  Included  in  the 
is  a  letter  to  the  President  summari 
the  results  of  the  poll.  The  text  of 
report  follows : 

Your  Views  Go  To  The  President 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  1,  197  I 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:   I  thought  you 
like  to  know   the  results  of  my   1971 
gresslonal  Questionnaire.  Nearly  30.000 
dents  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dlstrlcl 
Michigan  participated — without  a  doubt 
greatest   response   ever   to  this   annual 
gram. 

As  In  past  years,  seniors  In  high 
throughout  the  District  were  invited  to 
tlclpate.  Nearly  6.000  young  people  were 
volved  and.  like  the  adults,  their 
was    the    most    enthusiastic    ever.    The 
closed    tabulation    provides    an    in 
comparison   of   their   views   and   the 
of  adults. 

A  majority  of  the  adults — 54  percent— 
dlcated  their  support  for  gradual 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
namlzation    of    the    war,    exactly    the 
percentage  of  support  offered  when  my 
was  conducted  a  year  ago.  There  was  a 
nlflcant   Increase,   however,   in   the  n 
of  people  who  favored  U.S.  withdrawal 
mediately   (30  percent)    or  by  a  fixed 
line  (18  percent).  Only  five  percent 
8tepped-up    U.S.    Involvement.    Among 
young    people,    42    percent    favored 
withdrawal,  28  percent  Immediate 
al,    27    percent    disengagement    by    a 
deadline  and  only  two  percent 
fighting. 

Both  adults  and  teenagers  were  opposes  I 
the  Supersonic  Transport  plane.  They 
in   their  support   for  an  all-volunteer 
tary,   better  pollution   control  programs 
nanced  by  Increased  taxes,  and  more 
penalties  for  drug  users  provided  sellers 
dealt  with  more  harshly. 

Three-quarters  of  the  adults  who  re; 
supported  automatic  cost-of-living 
In  Social  Security  as  did  55  percent  of 
young  people.  A  majority  of  both  groups 
ported   welfare   reform    but   rejected   a 
tlonal  health  insurance  program  flnanoe<, 
higher  Social  Security  or  other  Federal 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  young 
said    they   would   favor   a  reduction   In 
troops  committed  to  NATO  while  52 
of   the  adults  supported  such  a 
Similarly,    a    majority    of    adults    said 
favor  revenue  sharing  but   Just   35 
of   the   young  people  backed  it.  Wage 
price  controls  were  approved  by  a  bare 
Ity   of   adults — 51    percent — but   by   only 
fjercent  of  the  young  people. 

The  opinions  of  people  in  my  District 
Important  to  me  as  I  know  they  are  to 
I  hope  you  will  find  them  useful  and 
formative. 

Respectfully, 

WILUAM  S.   BROOMnZLD, 

ilfeTnber  of  Congre^. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  (TABULATED  BY  DATA  MANAGE- 
MENT, INC.) 

Iln  percent) 


May  11,  1971 


Adults      Students 


Vietnam:  Which  do  you  prefer7 

Withdraw  all  troops  immediately 

Withdraw  troops  gradually  and  turn 
the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese..-      - 

Withdraw  all  troops  by  a  fixed  deadline. 
Send  more  troops  and  step  up  ttie 

fighting  .  

Which    national    proposals   would   you 
favor? 

1.  Social  security:  Provide  for  built- 

in,  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
lustments 

2.  Revenue  sharing:  Return  part  of 

all  Federal  lax  moneys  to  State 
and  local  governments  tor  use 
as  they  see  fit 

3.  Military  manpower:  Begin  build- 

ing an  all-volunteer  military  by 
improving  benefits  for  military 
service 

4.  Pollution:  User  tees  and/or  taxes 

on  all  polluters  and  users  of 
water  to  fully  finance  water 
pollution  control  programs 

5.  SST:    further    Federal    financial 

support  for  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  plane 

6.  Welfare:  The  President's  plan  to 

place  a  floor  under  the  incomes 
on  the  poor  and  to  emphasize 

the  work  incentive 

.  Economy:  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols applied  to  all  segments 
of  the  country 

8  NATO:  Reduction  in  U.S.  troops 

committed  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization- 

9  Drugs:  More  flexible  legal  penal- 

ties for  possession  and  use  of 
marihuana,  provided  sellers 
are  subject  to  more  severe  pen- 
alties.-  

10.  Health  care:  A  national  health 
insurance  program  for  every- 
body to  be  financed  by  in- 
creased social  security  and 
other  Federal  taxes 


30 


M 
18 


77 


54 


61 


28 


42 

27 


55 


35 


69 


73 

79 

25 

13 

60 

52 

51 

41 

52 

28 

71 


45 


59 


34 


SIMPLiryINO      FEDERAL      TAX      FORMS 

As  every  taxpayer  knows.  Federal  Income 
tax  forms  get  more  confusing  and  more  com- 
plicated each  year.  Last  year,  more  than  half 
of  the  75  million  people  who  filed  Federal  tax 
returns  required  the  help  of  a  tax  expert.  As 
a  result,  tax  preparation  services  have  be- 
come a  major  new  Industry  and  in  some  in- 
stances pose  new  dangers  for  taxpayers.  The 
raw  financial  data  accumulated  and  com- 
puterized by  many  of  these  firms  has  found 
a  ready  market  in  the  form  of  mutual  funds, 
banks,  Insurance  companies  and  credit 
bureaus.  Taxpayers  have  found  themselves 
receiving  unsolicited  offers  of  investment 
counseling,  insurance,  loans  and  other  finan- 
cial services  tailored  to  their  individual 
needs.  It  seems  to  me  this  practice  seriously 
compromises  every  taxpayer's  right  to  privacy. 
After  all  we  require  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  observe  the  strictest  confidentiality 
with  regard  to  the  Individual  return,  yet  we 
allow  private  firms  to  sell  highly  personal  in- 
formation  without    the    taxpayer's    consent. 

I  recently  introduced  two  bills  which  I 
hope  will  provide  relief  to  both  problems.  One 
bill  would  require  the  client's  consent  before 
personal  tax  data  could  be  disclosed.  The  oth- 
er bill  Is  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  problem — 
the  complicated  Federal  tax  form  itself.  It 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  citizens  commis- 
sion to  study  ways  of  making  the  form  sim- 
pler to  understand  and  prepare.  Hopefully, 
both  of  these  measures  will  receive  priority 
consideration  from  Congress. 

BROOMFIELD    BILLS 92D    CONGRESS 

Since  the  new  Congress  convened  In  Jan- 
uary. 1  have  Introduced  nearly  50  pieces  of 
legislation.  Some  of  the  50  measures  which 


may  be  of  special  Interest  to  you  are  sum- 
marized below.  Additional  information  and 
copies  of  the  bills  are  available  on  request. 

H.J.  Res.  557 — A  proposal  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam 
within  nine  months  after  the  release  of  all 
U.S.  war  prisoners  to  a  neutral  third  party 
and  an  Immediate  ceasefire. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129 — To  curtail  International 
drug  traffic  by  United  Nations  action  and  by 
cutting  off  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  nations  that 
refuse  to  cooperate. 

H.R.  5223 — To  regulate  the  use  of  water- 
polluting  phosphates  in  detergents. 

H.R.  7176 — A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  commit  a  felony  with  a  firearm. 

H.R.  6262 — Legislation  to  set  limits 
and  disclosure  requirements  in  campaigns 
for  Federal  office  and  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  individual  political  contributions. 

H.R.  3947 — to  require  open-dating  of  foods 
sold  in  supermarkets  to  Instire  their  fresh- 
ness. 

H.R.  6364 — Providing  for  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  memt>ers  of  Congress  at  sige  65 

1971    YEARBOOKS    AVAILABLE 

A  limited  supply  of  the  1971  Agricultural 
Yearbook,  Contours  of  Change,  is  still  avail- 
able through  my  office.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
fill  requests  for  them  on  a  first-come  first- 
served  basis  as  long  as  they  last.  Please  let 
me  know  if  you  would  like  a  copy  by  writing 
me  at  2435  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515.  I  also  have  a  supply 
of  pamphlets  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  contain- 
ing questions  and  answers  on  six  kinds  of 
dangerous  drugs.  These  also  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  my  Washington  office. 


my  ^^.  ^^^^ 


SAVE  THE  MUSEUM  MONTH 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dreams  of  small  boys  and 
a  significant  segment  of  the  Nation's 
history  are  two  things  well  worth  pre- 
serving. Both  reside  in  the  Marine  Mu- 
seum in  Fall  River,  Mass..  which  is  now 
.seeking  funds  to  continue  and  expand 
its  function  as  their  repository. 

The  museum  is  relatively  new,  having 
opened  in  1968.  not  far  from  the  U5.S. 
Massachusetts,  the  Commonwealth's 
World  War  II  memorial.  Its  principal 
impetus  came  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
mementoes  and  exhibits  of  the  Seamen's 
Church  Institute  of  New  York. 

More  memorabilia  have  been  added, 
and  now  the  museum  has  one  of  the 
world's  finest  representations  of  steam 
shipping.  Exact  replicas  of  many  of  the 
great  steamships  of  history  are  in  its 
gleaming  glass  cases. 

They  range  from  100-year-old  steam- 
ers to  the  Liberty  ship  of  World  War  H, 
Included  are  ships  of  the  PaU  River  Line, 
which  were  the  height  of  luxury  travel 
for  90  years  between  New  England  and 
New  York;  the  trans-Atlantic  steamer 
Empress  of  France,  which  was  a  favorite 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  Danish  ship 
United  States,  donated  by  King  Fred- 
erick IX  of  Denmark;  and  many  other 
models  that  have  come  from  Japanese 


Emperior  Hirohito,  Pandit  Nehru,  Queen 
Frederika  of  Greece,  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  and  Burl  Ives. 

All  of  which  constitutes  a  panoramic 
chronicle  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  an  industry,  a  region,  a  nation. 

Falls  Church  Mayor  Nicholas  W. 
Mitchell  has  designated  May  as  "Save 
the  Museum  Month"  to  launch  an  en- 
thusiastic fundraising  drive,  not  only  to 
save  the  museum,  but  also  to  enhance  it. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  both  the 
museum  and  the  effort  to  improve  it.  I 
wish  its  supporters  every  success,  for 
they  are  fighting  for  the  dreams  of 
children. 


JAMES  D.  HITTLE 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

ISi.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Navy  Times  of  April  21, 
1971.  The  editorial  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  one  of  our  dear  and  long-time 
friends,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
James  D.  Hittle,  who  recently  resigned 
to  become  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  office  of  Pan  American  Air- 
ways. General  Hittle  is  known  and  re- 
spected by  most  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  His  many  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  country  led  him  to  the  Hill, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  and  ef- 
fectiveness, first  as  special  legislative  as- 
sistant to  the  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  then  as  special  legislative 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
am  proud  of  my  friendship  with  Don 
Hittle  and  am  pleased  to  join  Senators 
and  General  Hittle's  many  friends  in 
wishing  him  well  in  his  new  career.  The 
editorial  is  certainly  a  splendid  reflection 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  all  who  have 
been  exposed  to  General  Hittle  hold  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Navy  Times.  Apr.  21,   1971] 
James  D.  Hittle 

The  people  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps — 
and  of  all  the  Armed  Forces  for  that  mat- 
ter— have  lost  the  services  of  the  man  who, 
anyway  you  figure  it  was  the  greatest  civUian 
personnel  chief  they  ever  had. 

James  D.  (Don)  Hittle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs,  resigned  effective  March  31  to  enter 
private  business. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  John  Chafee— with  whom  Hittle 
had  a  close  and  warm  working  relationship — 
gave  Hittle  the  highest  award  a  civilian  can 
receive:  the  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award. 

Never  was  such  an  award  more  appro- 
priately bestowed.  Probably  never  was  a  cita- 
tion so  meaningful.  Incidentally,  one  of  the 
almost  Innumerable  actions  Hittle  took  dur- 
ing his  two  years  as  personnel  chief  was  to 
plead  for  more  succinct  and  down-to-earth 
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language  In  citations.  That  the  citation  ac- 
companying his  own  decoration  was  down- 
to-earth  is  obvious  from  an  Inspection  of  it. 

"Assistant  Secretary  Hittle's  dedication, 
crea*^lve  thinking  and  guidance  have  signifi- 
cantly Improved  military  and  civilian  man- 
power management  within  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  and  have  made  positive  contribu- 
tions to  U.S.  government  policy  in  a  number 
of  areas." 

Just  one  example  of  this  was  the  matter 
of  attendance  at  chapel  at  the  service  acad- 
emies. When  several  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  students  filed  suit  against  that  policy 
a  number  of  government  lawyers  felt  that 
the  government  probably  would  lose  in  court. 
Hittle  argued  for  an  all-out  defense.  "Just 
because  you  are  going  to  lose  is  no  reason  to 
roll  over  and  play  dead,"  he  said.  "We  must 
stand  firm  on  Issues  pertaining  to  the  flag 
and  God. " 

The  government  won  the  case. 

"His  deep  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  has  been  inspirational  and  he  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  a  number  of  significant 
actions  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
these  personnel." 

Some  of  those  actions  are  referred  to 
specifically  later  in  the  citation.  Let's  now 
look  at  some  which  are  not. 

He  pushed  the  removal  of  the  policy  which 
required  men  in  uniform  to  show  their  ID 
cards  in  commissaries  and  exchanges:  he 
pushed  for  creation  of  the  two  retiree  com- 
mittees, one  for  officers  and  one  for  enlisteds, 
and  following  the  recent  second  meeting  of 
those  committees  urged  creation  of  similar 
committees  at,  local  levels;  he  had  a  hand 
in  the  assignment  of  the  hospital  ship  Re- 
pose to  help  relieve  the  overcrowding  at  Long 
Beach  Naval  Hospital. 

Rather  little  things,  but  important  to  vari- 
ous people — and  Hittle  knew  that  the  little 
things  often  were  more  Important  than  major 
actions. 

Not  little  but  of  vital  concern  to  thousands 
was  his  pushing  of  recommendations  from 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  a  major  revision  of 
physical  disability  retirement  procedures.  An 
office  of  Naval  Disability  Evaluation  was 
created.  In  Its  first  three  months  of  opera- 
tion the  average  time  to  process  a  physical 
retirement  or  discharge  was  reduced  from  89 
days  to  45  days.  The  number  of  initial  find- 
ings which  had  to  go  on  to  lengthy,  formal 
hearings  was  reduced  from  30  percent  of 
cases  to  10.8  percent.  This  was  done  without 
additional  processing  people,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  the  disabled  people  Involved  are  well 
nigh  incalculable. 

"His  personal  Interest  and  active  partici- 
pation were  instrumental  In  carrying  out  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  lodging  pro- 
gram and  contributed  very  substantially  to 
the  successful  implementation  of  that  pro- 
gram." 

We  need  not  dwell  on  this.  The  Idea  was 
Secretary  Chafee's.  and  he  supported  It  down 
the  line.  The  selection  of  sites,  the  drive 
which  got  900  units  at  13  places  under  con- 
tract (and  two  of  them  opened)  in  just  a 
year,  and  only  $500,000  over  the  initially 
estimated  $10  million  cost — that  was  largely 
Hittle's  doing. 

"His  actions  in  supporting  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Naval  air  and  surface  Reserve 
programs  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
achievement  of  a  single  force  concept  which 
should  enhance  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
entire  Navy." 

Appointed  in  March  1969,  Hittle  began 
showing  up  at  conventions  that  summer.  He 
told  the  groups  that  he  regarded  the  duties 
of  the  second  part  of  his  title  "Reserve 
Affairs"  as  Important  as  the  first  part.  His 
attendance  at  all  these  affairs,  his  willing- 
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ness  to  speak  at  them,  his  staying  to  talk 
with  the  rank  and  file  delegates — all  at  great 
personal  sacrifice — established  a  rappwrt 
which  had  never  previously  existed. 

It  was  this  rapport  which  helped  "sell"  the 
reorganizations  referred  to,  which — let's  face 
it — hurt  some  long-time  reservists. 

The  NROTC  and  the  Junior  ROTC  pro- 
grams were  his  special  concern.  He  fought  to 
retain  necessary  military  aspects  of  the  col- 
lege program  and  to  have  them  receive 
credits  toward  a  degree,  and  where  he  could 
not  obtain  this  he  consented  to  the  phasing 
out  of  units — AND  PROMOTED  ACTIVA- 
TION OP  NEW  ONES — rather  than  have  the 
usefulness  of  old  units  destroyed.  He  pushed 
the  creation  of  units  at  predominantly 
Negro  colleges. 

In  his  last  month  of  office  he  recommended 
assigning  a  TAR  officer  to  the  staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Naval  Forces,  Europe, 
to  coordinate  Reserve  matters  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  big  Reserve  population  on  that 
continent,  so  big  that  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  has  long  had  a  vice  president  for 
Europe.  Hittle's  action  will  strengthen  the 
Reserve  participation  of  former  active-duty 
men  now  In  Europe. 

He  sfKJnsored  the  transfer  of  administra- 
tive support  and  control  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Policy  Board  to  his  office,  thus  giving 
the  board  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  When  the  board  met  in  January 
1971,  It  included  enlisted  members — voting 
enlisted  members,  thanks  largely  to  EQttle. 
(The  board  had  recommended  non- voting 
enlisted  advisers.) 

"His  compassion  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Naval  service  has  been  evidenced  by 
numerous  personnel  actions  to  instire  fair 
and  Just  treatment  of  jiersonnel  problems. 
His  individual  effort  was  responsible  for  pre- 
venting the  erosion  of  overseas  cost  of  living 
allowances  for  military  personnel." 

As  new  Assistant  Secretary,  Hittle  was  made 
Navy  member  of  the  Pentagon.  Per  Diem. 
Travel  and  Transportation  Allowance  Com- 
mittee and  on  Jan.  1.  1970.  was  named  chair- 
man. 

In  the  pre-Hlttle  era.  this  committee  sat 
from  time  to  time  mostly  to  act  on  changes 
required  by  new  laws  or  recommended  by 
one  of  the  services.  Hittle  held  more  frequent 
meetings  and  put  the  committee  to  work  to 
seek  out  ways  to  Improve  the  lot  of  service 
personnel.  He  directed  compUar.lon  of  com- 
parative benefits  of  servicemen,  of  Defense 
and  other  government  civilians  and  of  in- 
dustry in  the  areas  In  which  the  committee 
had  Jurisdiction,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
bring  military  benefits  up  to  at  least  the  level 
of  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  other  groups. 

But  first,  he  stepped  Into  a  controversy. 
The  Comptroller  General  had  outlawed  the 
system  of  determining  oversea  cost  of  living 
and  housing  allowances,  as  the  citation  Indi- 
cates. The  law  was  on  the  Comptroller's  side. 
In  most  such  cases  in  the  past,  Defense  would 
have  conformed  to  the  money  watchdog's 
ruling.  But  Hittle  was  not  the  "roll  over  and 
play  dead"  type. 

Largely  through  his  efforts,  the  Comp- 
troller was  induced  to  hold  up  conformity 
to  his  ruling  while  Defense  sought  a  change 
in  the  law;  Congress  changed  the  law,  and 
the  system  objected  to  was  made  legal. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Per  Diem  Commit- 
tee under  Hittle's  leadership  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  They  include  the  recent  stay 
of  a  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance  cut  in  Naples, 
and  such  earlier  things  as:  extending  COLA 
to  Oahu:  raising  the  maximum  weight  allow- 
ance of  lowest  grade  enlisteds;  providing 
that  personnel  will  not  lose  quarters  allow- 
ance for  temporary  stay  In  government  lodg- 
ings; allowing  autos  to  be  moved  to  and  from 
overseas  in  advance  of  actual  permanent 
change  of  station  orders,  and  increased  allow- 
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ancea  for  Reservists  coming  to  or  going  h^me 
from  temporary  active  duty. 

E—4s  with  two  years  service  and  commllted 
for  six  years  get  the  travel  benefits  of  ca-eer 
men  a  year  earher,  thanks  largely  to  Hi  .tie. 
Defense  approved  the  move  for  July  1,  1)71, 
but  Hlttle  was  able  to  shoiw  how  it  coulc  be 
done  a  year  sooner.  In  this,  as  with  oioet 
of  the  other  accomplishments  of  his  t^rm 
in  office.  Hittle  stresses  that  the  climate — fthe 
active  support  of  the  President,  the  Setre- 
tary  of  Defense  and  other  officials — haq  to 
be  right  to  get  these  things  done. 

"Throvigh  his  efforts  he  helped  make  :th« 
Department  of  the  Navy  a  leader  in  programs 
for  labor  relations,  domestic  actloD  and  equal 
opportunity.  He  also  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  government's  policy  ^th 
respect  to  finding  other  employment  for 
Vietnamese  civilians  as  VS.  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  that  country." 

The  citation  thus  Is  an  Impressive  redltal 
of  or  reference  to  enough  accompllshmtnts 
to  make  any  Individual  proud. 

But  even  so,  it  covers  only  two  year^  of 
Don  Hlttle's  life.  It  does  not,  of  course,  iqen- 
tlon  that  Hlttle  served  a  full  career  with  ithe 
Marine  Corps,  was  In  both  theaters  In  W^rld 
War  n,  earned  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Com- 
bat V  and  the  Purple  Heart.  It  does  not  men- 
tion his  services,  first  as  legislative  assisDant 
to  the  Marine  Commandant  and  then  to  the 
Defense  Secretary  before  his  retirement  as  a 
brigadier  general,  or  his  accompllshmenta  in 
those  two  key  poets.  i 

It  does  not  mention  his  post-retlren^nt 
career  as  a  newspaperman,  emd  as  dlrectot'  of 
national  secxirlty  and  foreign  affairs  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  was  in  this  ^ost 
that  Navy  Times  began  to  have  frequent 
contact  with  Don  Hlttle  as  the  two  worked 
to  promote  many  projects  for  the  bettennent 
of  servicemen  and  veterans — projects  which, 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  frequently  orlglnajted 
with  Hlttle.  not  with  us. 

It  does  not  mention  his  services  as  cbn- 
sultant  to  both  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  Ari^ed 
Services  Committees,  most  notably  In  cbn- 
nectlon  with  the  hearings  on  the  deserter!  In 
Sweden.  J 

It  does  not  mention  the  military  booka  he 
wrote,  some  of  them  classics.  Nor  his  interest 
In  archeology  and  Oriental  history.  | 

Even  as  respects  the  last  two  years,  the 
citation  does  not  mention  because  it  1$  a 
personal  thing,  that  Don  Hlttle  lost  his  $rst 
wife  suddenly  the  very  month  he  bec« 
Assistant  Secretary,  yet  that  loss  unquestl 
ably  had  an  effect  on  his  accompllshmenti 
office,  as  he  worked  even  harder  and  longe^ 
try  to  forget  his  grief.  Nor,  because  U 
equally  personal,  does  the  citation  mentjion 
his  second  marriage.  Just  this  past  sumiiier, 
and  how,  with  new  personal  re8ponslblll1|les, 
he  continued  his  arduous  official  dutlesi  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  enlisting  the  sec9nd 
Mrs.  Hlttle.  Don  Hlttle  has  always  done  ihe 
work  of  two  men;  in  the  last  third  of  his  tour 
he  and  Patricia  Herring  Hittle  as  a  t^am 
have  done  the  work  of  at  least  three. 

Their  departure  from  public  life  is  a  gi 
loss  to  us  all.  But  looking  at  it  from  tl 
standpoint,  they  will  deserve  reUef  and 
right  to  pass  on  personnel  work  (which 
tie    rightly    said    the    other    day    is    m 
finished  anyway)  to  other  hands. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  WASHlNaTON  q.C. 
AND  CAPITOL  POLICE  FORCESI 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tpis 
time  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
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of  my  colleagues  who  have  congratulated 
Washington  Metropolitan  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  and  Capitol  Police  Chief 
James  M.  Powell  on  the  outstanding  Job 
they  and  their  men  did  in  controlling  the 
insurgents  who  flooded  into  Washington 
during  the  last  several  weeks. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  I  am  personally 
aware  of  the  amount  of  planning  and 
organization  which  went  into  the  effort 
to  close  down  our  Nation's  Capitol.  It 
was  no  easy  thing  to  assure  that  this 
well-organized  effort  did  not  succeed. 

The  police  conducted  themselves  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  Intelligent  and  efiD- 
cient  police  work  in  the  face  of  sometimes 
quite  extreme  provocation.  No  one  who 
has  not  personally  witnessed  the  amount 
of  abuse  taken  by  police  o£Qcers  from 
people  such  as  those  who  came  to  disrupt 
the  process  of  orderly  government  can 
appreciate  the  dedication  and  restraint 
it  takes  to  perform  one's  Job  in  the  fine 
manner  in  which  both  the  Washington 
and  Capitol  police  did. 

The  defense  of  our  Nation's  Capitol 
from  those  who  would  abridge  the  rights 
of  all  the  American  people  in  order  to 
jam  their  views  down  the  throats  of 
elected  representatives  was  admirably 
handled. 


May  11,  1971 


PETER  MacDONALD  IS  THE  NEWLY 
ELECTED  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NAVAJO  TRIBE 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  leader  has  assumed  office  on  the 
largest  Indian  reservation  in  the  country 
containing  nearly  25  percent  of  all  the 
Indians  living  in  our  country. 

Peter  MacDonald  is  a  young  man,  but 
he  is  dynamic,  ambitious,  and  under- 
stands his  people  well.  He  will  preside 
over  probably  the  best  example  of  demo- 
cratic government  to  be  found  at  any 
level  within  our  country,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  working  in  cooperation  of  all 
of  his  tribe,  the  Navajos  will  make  great 
strides  forward  in  the  years  ahead. 

An  Interesting  article  published  in  the 
National  Observer  of  May  3  will  give 
Senators  a  better  insight  into  this  im- 
portant new  leader.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remtu-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
Navajo's  Nxw  Chief  Calls  for  New  Spirit — 

TouNG  Indians  Head  for  Reservations 
(By  Nelson  Wadsworth) 

"Whenever  the  white  man  treats  the  In- 
dian as  they  treat  each  other,  then  we  shall 
have  no  more  wars.  We  shall  be  all  alike — 
brothers  of  one  father  and  one  mother,  with 
one  sky  above  and  one  country  around  us 
and  one  government  for  all.  The  Great  Spirit 
Chief  who  rules  above  will  smile  upon  this 
land,  and  send  rain  to  wash  out  the  bloody 
spots  made  by  brothers'  hands  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth." — Chief  Joseph,  Nez  Perce,  1879. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  second-class 
citizenship  on  Isolated  reservations,  Ameri- 


can Indians — or  at  least  some  of  them f^e 

being  swept  with  a  new,  militant  spirit. 

That  spirit  is  manifesting  itself  these  days 
in  both  positive  and  negative  ways.  Last 
week,  the  positive  approach  held  center 
stage  for  about  800  Indian  youths  at  a  con- 
ference here  ^onsored  by  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Mor- 
mons). All  the  conferees,  from  tribes  all 
around  the  land,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  are 
practicing  Mormons. 

NO    MORE    "BACK    BURNER" 

But  the  star  of  the  show  was  not  a  Mor- 
mon but  a  full-blooded  Navajo  Indian  with 
the  rather  surprising  name  of  Peter  Mac- 
Donald.  Mr  MacDonald,  42,  Is  the  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  the 
largest  tribe  with  the  largest  reservation  la 
the  United  States.  An  electrical  engineer,  be 
Is  the  first  college-trained  chief  of  the 
Navajos. 

He  brought  the  high-school  and  college- 
age  Indian  delegates  a  message  of  hope  that 
a  new  era  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  na- 
tionalism Is  dawning  at  last  for  the  North 
American  Indian. 

"It  is  Important,"  Mr.  MacDonald  told  the 
youths,  "that  today  we  all  get  together  and 
move  in  a  direction  that  will  give  us  a  place 
in  America  that  rightfully  belongs  to  us.  I 
see  Indians  all  over  the  land  beginning  to 
move  forward  toward  the  front  of  society. 
We  have  been  on  the  back  burner  far  too 
long." 

The  great  hope  of  the  American  Indian, 
he  added,  lies  with  its  youth  and  their  strug- 
gle to  become  educated.  "I  am  happy  to  say 
that  you  are  beginning  to  move,  and  the  rest 
of  us  are  going  to  move  with  you." 

Mr.  MacDonald  isn't  given  to  rhetoric. 
He  works  hard,  moves  fast,  and  is  difficult 
to  corner  for  Interviews.  But  he  surfaced 
at  the  youth  conference,  and  these  facts 
emerged: 

He  got  his  surname  from  his  enthusias- 
tic rendering  of  Old  MacDonald  Had  a  Farm 
as  a  pupil  in  a  reservation  boarding  Echool. 
He  dropped  out  of  school  In  the  sixth  grade, 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  at  age  15.  and 
earned  his  high-school  diploma  and  college 
degrees  assisted  by  the  "OI  BUI  of  Rights" 
after  World  War  II.  He  was  elected  tribal 
chairman  In  January. 

Mr.  MacDonald  gave  up  a  comfortable- 
salaried  Job  with  Hughes  Aircraft  In  1963 
to  return  to  the  reservation  and  work  with 
frustrating  tribal  problems.  "I  felt  I  was 
missing  out  on  what  was  happening  on  the 
reservation,"  he  said.  "I  was  lonesome  for 
my  own  people  and  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
their  progress."  As  tribal  chief  for  a  four- 
year  term,  he  receives  •18,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald  appears  to  have  few  illu- 
sions about  the  problems  that  plague  thou- 
sands of  Indians.  "The  Indian  today  suffers 
three  kinds  of  depredation,"  he  says.  "The 
first  is  a  depredation  of  the  physical  needs, 
which  creates  hunger,  lack  of  clothing  and 
housing.  The  second  is  a  depredation  of  his 
economy,  which  keeps  him  from  a  go<-)d  life. 
And  the  third  is  a  depredation  of  his  soul, 
which  results  In  alcoholism,  suicide  and 
hopelessness.  The  promise  of  youth  gives  the 
Indian  a  new  spirit  of  hope  to  determine  his 
own  destiny." 

But  pulling  the  Indian  out  of  poverty  on 
the  reservation  Isn't  going  to  be  easy.  "Sure, 
there  wUl  be  lots  of  hard  work,"  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald acknowledges.  "But  these  young 
people  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work." 

The  biggest  problem  facing  the  Indian,  he 
continues,  lies  in  simple  economics.  On  *he 
Navajo  Reservation,  for  example,  65  per  cent 
of  the  working  force  is  unemployed.  There 
simply  are  not  enoiigh  Jobs  to  go  around,  and 
about  2,000  Navajos  enter  the  labor  market 
every  year. 

"In  a  lot  of  ways,  the  Indian  is  more  de- 
prived than  any  other  minority  group,"  the 
tribal  chairman  says.  "But  at  the  same  time 
he  {Mssesses  a  unique  opportunity  not  aX- 
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forded  to  other  minorities.  We  do  have  a 
land  base  and  some  natural  resoiu-ces." 

Under  the  old  Government  ward  system. 
Indians  are  95  per  cent  dependent  on  Uncle 
Sam  for  all  of  their  needs.  "But  the  Indian 
wants  self  determination,"  Mr.  MacDonald 
says.  "He  wants  to  take  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility  and    reverse    that    dependency." 

On  the  Navajo  Reservation,  with  its  180,- 
000  population  in  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Colorado,  the  tribal  organization  Is 
now  attempting  to  set  up  an  "ownership 
economy"  whereby  the  wealth  of  the  Navajo 
nation  will  be  vested  with  the  people  them- 
selves rather  than  with  the  tribal  govern- 
ment. 

Also,  a  newly  formed  Navajo  Economic 
Development  Authority  is  seeking  to  build 
a  tourist  industry  and  to  lure  labor-seeking 
industry  to  the  reservation. 

And  there  is  a  drive  under  way  to  get 
more  and  better  roads  on  the  reservation  so 
the  Navajos  can  do  away  with  the  old  Gov- 
ernment boarding-school  system.  Navajos. 
says  Mr.  tlacDonald,  want  to  run  their  own 
schools. 

Of  course,  execution  of  all  of  these  plans 
will  cost  money,  but  the  tribal  leader  says 
Indians  have  Just  as  much  right  to  revenue 
sharing  as  the  states  and  the  cities.  "For  the 
young  people,  the  future  holds  great  prom- 
ise," Mr.  MacDonald  continues.  "The  reser- 
vation Is  really  virgin  territory.  It  has  been 
left  alone  too  long  and  development  has 
gone  up  around  the  reservation,  not  on  It." 

Mr.  MacDonald  told  the  youths  about  a 
Navajo  legend  in  which  two  young  people 
saved  the  Indian  nation  by  sowing  the  right 
seeds  that  would  bear  fruit.  "Now  we  are 
asking  you  to  bring  back  to  the  reservation 
those  things  which  will  now  bear  new  fruit," 
be  said.  "You  must  bring  back  experience, 
knowledge,  and  service.  We  need  you.  The 
people  need  you,  not  Just  the  Navajos,  but 
all  other  Indian  reservations." 

The  delegates  to  the  conference  could 
hardly  be  described  as  "rank-and-file"  In- 
dians; Indeed,  they  well  may  be  the  Indian 
elite,  for  this  was  an  "AU  Lamanite  LDS 
Touth  Conference."  Lamanite  is  a  Mormon 
word  applied  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Western  Hemisphere  before 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  Mormons  be- 
lieve the  Indians,  like  the  Jews,  are  God's 
chosen  people.  Mormon  prophets  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  Indians  in  the  last  days  wUI 
"blossom  as  a  rose"  and  wUl  build  a  "New 
Jerusalem"  in  America  before  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ. 

BELL   BOTTOMS    AND    MINISKIRTS 

The  young  Indians  Mr.  MacDonald  spoke 
to  were  not  wearing  Western  shirts,  denims, 
cowboy  boots,  and  gaudy  colors.  Most  were 
dressed  like  whites,  the  lx>yB  in  suits  and  ties 
and  the  girls  in  prim  dresses,  skirts,  sweaters, 
and  blouses.  A  few  of  the  boys  wore  their 
hair  long  and  sported  beU -bottom  trousers 
and  other  mod  clothing.  Some  girls  wore 
miniskirts.  And  many  were  students  from 
Brigham  Young  University  who  already  have 
committed  themselves  to  return  to  their 
reservations  as  teachers,  social  workers, 
nurses,  and  even  businessmen  to  help  lift 
their  people  out  of  poverty. 

There  was  little  talk  of  "red  power"  or  of 
"brown  power"  at  the  conference.  Arturo 
Dehoyoe  from  Brigham  Young  University,  In 
a  speech  at  one  session,  told  why:  "We  are 
talking  about  'gospel  power"  not  'red  power,'  " 
he  said.  "The  power  we  seek  emphasizes  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  not  the  differences  be- 
tween the  races.  'Gospel  power'  builds  up; 
the  other  kind  destroys." 

"I  think  the  Navajo  nation  is  going  to 
rise  up  and  be  a  great  force  in  this  country," 
«yB  18-year-old  Lorraine  Blleen  of  Teec- 
NoB-Pos,  Ariz.,  Mr.  MacDonald's  hometown. 
"I  want  to  be  a  teacher  and  go  back  and 
work  on  the  reservation." 

Miss  BUeen,  like  most  of  the  youths  at- 
tending the  conference,  U  receiving  her  edu- 
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cation  through  the  Mormon  Church's  "In- 
dian Placement  Program."  Under  this  plan, 
some  5,000  Indians  leave  their  reservations 
every  fall  and  live  with  Mormon  foster  par- 
ents. They  return  to  their  reservations  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  This  way  they  receive 
an  elementary  and  secondary  education  with- 
out cost  to  their  own  parents.  Yet  they  do  not 
lose  touch  with  their  own  culture. 

"The  boarding-school  system  on  the  re- 
servations is  stagnant,  a  failure,"  says  27- 
year-old  Wilfred  Numkena,  a  Hopi  Indian 
from  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  "Under  the  placement 
program  we  are  able  to  gain  new  experiences. 
We  learn  how  to  Interact  with  the  world,  how 
to  communicate,  how  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

SUNTANS   IN    DRIVER'S   SEATS 

Mr.  Numkena  will  receive  a  degree  soon  tn 
education  at  Brigham  Young.  He  plans  to 
return  to  the  reservation  to  work  with  bis 
own  people. 

Robert  Nakal,  a  student  from  Brigham 
Young  and  a  Navajo  from  Gallup,  N.M.,  siun- 
med  up  the  Mormon  point  of  view  the  last 
day  of  the  conference  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  Salt  Lake  City's  Temple 
Square.  "I  am  really  happy  to  look  down  and 
see  so  many  black  heads  and  beautiful  sun- 
tans,"  he  said.  "You  are  in  the  driver's  seat, 
and  you  can  run  your  world  If  you  really  want 
to.  We  have  many  promises,  but  if  we  dont 
perform,  we  will  lose  all  of  these  blessings." 

This  new  Indian  militancy,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood,  doesn't  contemplate  any 
quiet  extermination  of  Indians  by  assimila- 
tion Into  the  white  population.  Rather,  Na- 
vajo Chieftain  MacDonald  and  the  youthful 
conferees  are  charting  a  course  aimed  at 
somehow  allowing  Indians  to  thrive  in  a 
white  man's  modern  economy  while  main- 
taining their  Indian  identity. 

That  theme  was  beard  again  and  again 
like  a  refrain  during  the  conference  meet- 
ings, seminars,  and  banquet  speeches:  "We 
are  proud  to  be  Indians,"  it  ran.  "A  new 
day  for  the  Indian  people  is  at  hand!" 


RUMANIANS  CELEBRATE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  10th  of  May,  is  the  traditional  na- 
tional holiday  of  the  people  of  Rumania. 

Historically,  the  day  commemorated  is 
that  of  May  10,  1866,  when  Prince 
Charles  was  proclaimed  Prince  of 
Rumania,  establishing  the  modem  Ru- 
manian dynasty  and  the  creation  of  the 
modem  Rumtmian  state. 

Exactly  11  years  later,  on  May  10, 
1877,  the  principality  of  Rumania  pro- 
claimed her  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and,  in  the  battles  that 
followed,  the  Rumanians  secured  their 
independence. 

In  continuation  of  the  significance  of 
the  10th  of  May,  on  that  day  in  1881  the 
kingdom  of  Rumania  was  proclaimed 
and  the  Rumanian  people  and  the  na- 
tion entered  into  an  era  of  progress  that 
marked  the  country  except  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  World  War  n. 

As  a  result  of  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  Rumania,  the  interest  of  our  country 
in  developments  there  has  been  accentu- 
ated. It  is  impflJ'G^t,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  keep  in  mind  not  only  current  events 
and  present  day  politics  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  but  that  we  also  emphasize 
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the  traditions,  uniqueness,  history,  and 
spirit  of  the  nation  and  its  people  on  the 
occasion  of  a  national  independence  day. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  Rumanian 
people  recognizes  their  determination  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  and  to  have  a 
truly  free  government  of  their  own 
choice. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  remarks  in  tribute  to- 
day to  the  tnily  unique  and  great  service 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  during  the  last  half 
century.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  be- 
coming the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  47  years  ago,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  and  best  wishes  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Our  Nation  certainly  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  this  man  and  to  the  or- 
ganization which  he  brought  into  being 
and  which  is  now  far  greater  than  any 
one  man.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss the  man  without  at  the  same  time 
discussing  the  FBI  which  he  directs. 
Should  my  remarks  appear  to  be  some- 
times directed  more  toward  the  FBI  and 
less  toward  its  Director  of  47  years,  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  Director  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  credit  for  the  agency 
as  well. 

In  a  preface  to  the  annual  report  on 
crime  in  the  United  States,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  has  seen  many 
changes  in  society,  both  good  and  bad.  Our 
Nation  has  experienced  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant advancements  during  recent  years; 
however,  unusual  increases  In  crime  and 
criminal  behavior  as  documented  in  this 
publication  have  most  certainly  detracted 
from  these  Improvements.  Crime  Increases 
were  not  unique  to  the  United  States.  They 
have  occurred  in  most  of  the  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  publicly  report 
crime  statistics.  The  causes — social,  human, 
and  material — that  contributed  to  these 
trends  are  beyond  the  Immediate  control  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, placed  new  and  Increasing  demands  on 
the  law  enforcement  profession  requiring 
substantial  changes  In  all  phases  of  its  ac- 
tivities. 

May  I  remind  detractors  of  Mr.  Hoover 
that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  many  and 
varied  causes  of  crime.  As  he  states,  these 
include  social,  human,  and  material  as- 
pects. As  he  also  states,  they  are  largely 
beyond  the  immediate  control  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  as  he  also-^ 
states  the  law  enforcement  agencies  must 
be  constantly  changing  to  remain  effec- 
tive. I  might  add  that  the  living  proof  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  man  and  the  Bu- 
reau which  he  has  headed  for  47  years 
lies  in  the  mere  f£u;t  that  in  a  city  and 
government  of  great  change,  this  man 
has  continually  adjusted  to  a  series  of 
Presidents,  Congresses,  courts,  and  times. 
We  can  point  to  no  greater  success  story 
in  terms  of  adjusting  to  change. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  for- 
mer FBI  agent,  Harvey  O.  Foster  of  Park 
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Ridge,  ni.  This  letter  is  forceful  and 
cere  and  I  include  it  at  this  point 
remarks : 

April  16 
Hon.  Tom  Railsback. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB    CONGBESSMAN    RaILSBACK  :    I 

come  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
of  comments  from  columnists, 
and  others  asking  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
moval  or  retirement  from  the  P.B.I.  I 
23   years  In  the  P.B.I,,  the  last  15 
charge  of  various  ofBces  around  the 
I  chose  to  retire  and  am  very  happy 
very  challenging  second  career. 

I  cite  my  career  In  the  P.B.I,  only 
I  want  to  comment.  I  hope  authorltat 
about  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  P.B.I. 

I   found   Mr.    Hoover  the   most 
public  official   I  ever  met.  He  lives  foi 
P.B.I,   and  for  the  United  States — thesf 
his   constant   unflagging  Interests.   I 
him    a  superb  administrator,  a  tough 
clpltnarlan    and    something    seldom 
tloned.  even  quicker  to  recognize  and 
outstajidlng  service  on  the  part  of  the 
employees. 

He  bent  over  backwards  to  assure  tha ; 
P.B.I.  Investigations  were  Impartial  anc 
Jectlve  and  that  everyone's  personal  and 
stltutlonal  rights  were  to  be  considered 
violate.  I  think  he  personally  is  very 
slble  for  leading  law  enforcement  to  an 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  this, 
an   able  and   an  exceptional   man   who 
chosen  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  a 
mental  agency  and  who  has  made  It  an 
cy  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  the 
and  by  law  enforcement  around  the  wo;- 

I  see  him  criticised  as  being  a  pu 
seeker  for  himself  and  his  agency, 
he  has  sought  to  keep  the  F.B.I,  befon 
American  public,  but  this  is  because  he 
long   ago   astute  enough    to   recognize 
the  P.B.I,  would  rise  or  fall  as  an 
tive  body  depending  on  the  confidence 
public  had  in  it. 

A  law  Enforcement   agency  is 
on  the  public  for  the  Information  It 
pursue  an  Investigation.  If  it  were  un 
or    in    discredit.    Its    investigations 
quickly  reflect  this. 

I  read  that  he  should  retire  because 
age.  I  think  this  should  be  Interpreted  li 
light  of  the  man.  I  have  seen  no  lessenli  g 
his  mental  powers  and  I  personally  feel 
if  there  were  he  would  be  the  flrst  to 
I  am  interested  in  efficiency  In  government 
well  as  economy  in  government.  Mr 
could  have  retired  at  full  pay  some  years 
so  actually  we  are  getting  his  servicer 
nothing.  I  can't  imagine  a  greater  bari;al 

I  read  that  he  and  his  organization 
suspected  of  tapping  the  telephones  of 
Ck>ngressmen.  I  know  from  experience 
this    Is    absolutely    impossible.    The 
scrupulously  follows  the  U.S.  Departmei^t 
Justice  regulations  on  this  and  there 
none  made   without   the  express 
not  of  Mr.  Hoover,  but  of  the  Departmei^t 
Justice  for  whom  the  P.B.I.  Is  an 
tlve  arm. 

I  read  that  he  Is  not  adjusting  to  the 
How  can  this  be  said  when  both  he  anc 
agency  have  steadily  and  most 
adjusted  with  the  times  since  1924? 

I  read  that  he  should  have  been 
a  successor.  Who  says  he  hasn't?   But 
successor,  when  that  time  comes,  will  be 
pointed  by  the  President,  the  Attorney 
eral.  and  by  Congress.  Does  any  one 
they  would  necessarily  select  a  person 
had  been  publicly  groomed  as  a  successc^r? 
doubt  it. 

In  summation,  I  feel  that  I  can  attest 
Mr.  Hoover  is  an  able  executive,  and  ad^il 
istrator  with  few  peers  in  Qovenunent, 
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I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  bargains  in  Government.  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  serve  his  country  with  his  obvious  dedi- 
cation until  such  time  as  he  steps  down — 
and  that  he  be  supix)rted  In  this  endeavor 
partially  as  a  reward  for  long  and  dedicated 
service,  but  more  importantly,  because  in 
this  day  of  permissiveness  that  in  him  we 
have  a  dedicated  person  of  integrity  in  a 
most  responsible  position  of  trust,  where 
permissiveness  would  be  disastrous. 
Most  sincerely, 

H.  O.  Poster. 

Mr.  Poster's  letter  is  a  forceful  defense 
of  and  testimonial  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I 
am  sure  that  many  others  would  echo  the 
same  sentiments.  I  doubt  if  very  many 
people  in  this  country  would  ever  attack 
the  FBI  on  its  record. 

In  the  May  1,  1971,  issue  of  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  Mr.  Hoover 
speaks  out  for  those  innocent  victims  of 
crime  in  this  coimtry.  There  are  several 
who  speak  forcefully  for  the  rights  of  the 
criminals  and  there  are  few  who  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  victims.  Mr.  Hoover  does  us 
all  a  service  in  speaking  out  for  the  vic- 
tims. I  include  his  message  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

Message  Psom  the  Dikectob  to  All  IjAW 
Entobceuent   OmciALS 

Question:  Who  speaks  for  the  victims  of 
crime  in  America? 

Answer:  Aside  from  th«  weak,  muffled 
cries  of  the  victims  themselves,  practically 
no  one. 

Are  crime  victims  in  the  United  States 
today  the  forgotten  people  of  our  time?  Do 
they  receive  a  full  measure  of  Justice?  Is 
public  welfare  secondary  to  private  privi- 
lege? These  questions  ralss  some  troublesome 
issues. 

Crime  rates,  based  on  the  number  of  seri- 
ous crimes  per  100,000  inhabitants,  show  the 
incidence  of  crime  to  our  population.  More 
realistically,  a  crime  rate  could  be  considered 
a  count  of  victims.  During  the  1960's,  the 
crime  rate  Increased  130  percent  while  our 
population  rose  13  percent.  Since  1960,  each 
citizen's  risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  crime 
has  more  than  doubled.  Thus,  the  plight  of 
the  crime  victim  should  be  of  paramount 
interest  to  every  law-abiding  person. 

While  many  victims  are  specifically  picked 
by  their  criminal  assailants,  others  are 
"chance"  targets,  ill-fated  In  being  at  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  No  one  is 
Immune.  As  a  rule,  when  criminal  violence 
strikes,  any  number  of  things  may  happen 
to  the  victim.  He  may  be  murdered.  If  not, 
he  may  receive  serious  Injuries,  sustain  a 
sizable  monetary  loss,  miss  time  from  work, 
incur  costly  medical  and  hospital  expenses, 
and  suffer  untold  mental  anguish.  To  some 
degree  at  least,  his  right  to  freedom  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  violated. 

Meanwhile,  if  his  eissallant  is  apprehended 
and  charged,  the  full  power  of  our  Judicial 
processes  ensues  to  protect  his  constitutional 
rights.  This  Is  well  and  good. 

But,  how  about  the  victim?  Frequently, 
the  compassion  he  may  receive  from  the  in- 
vestigating enforcement  officers,  his  family, 
and  friends  Is  the  only  concern  expressed  In 
his  behalf.  Indeed,  In  some  Instances,  the 
crime  victim  witnesses  organized  campaigns 
of  propaganda  to  build  sympathy  for  his 
guilty  assailant,  campaigns  of  lies  and  innu- 
endoes which  charge  that  the  criminal,  not 
the  victim  or  the  law-abiding  public.  Is  the 
one  who  has  been  "sinned  against."  The 
tragedy  is  that  in  some  Instances  these  false 
claims  are  repeated  and  publicized  without 
question  by  various  means,  apparently  for  no 
reason  other  than  that  those  doing  so  want 
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to  believe  the  accusations.  Consequently,  the 
popular  cause  to  legally  protect  the  criminal 
la  crowding  his  victim  from  beneath  the 
dome  of  Justice. 

It  has  been  said  that,  "Justice  is  the  in- 
surance we  have  on  our  lives  and  property 
and  obedience  is  the  premium  we  pay  for  it '' 
To  my  mind,  too  many  Americans,  vlctinu 
of  pampered  criminals,  are  paying  the  premi- 
um without  collecting  the  insurance. 
John  Edgab  Hoover, 

Director. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  and  institut- 
ing constant  change  in  updating  law 
enforcement  and  in  addition  to  serving 
as  advocate  for  the  innocent  victims  of 
crime,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have 
served  as  a  prime  investigator  of  civil 
rights  cases  in  this  Nation.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  reported,  the  volume  of 
civil  rights  cases  handled  by  the  FBI 
under  criminal  statutes  dealing  with  in- 
terference with  constitutional  rights 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  5,933,  up  14 
percent  over  the  previous  year  In  addi- 
tion, the  FBI  handled  810  investigations 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deal- 
ing with  discrimination  in  employment, 
public  schools,  public  facilities,  and 
places  of  public  accommodation.  Also 
conducted  were  some  250  investigations 
of  discrimination  in  housing  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  The  FBI  was  instrumental  in  the 
arrest  of  James  Earl  Ray  for  the  murder 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Civil  rights 
work  called  for  the  participation  of  an 
average  of  1,974  agents  each  month  dur- 
ing fiscal  1969. 

In  the  area  of  organized  crime,  the 
FBI  has  intensified  its  drive  against  the 
criminal  element  and  a  record  319  con- 
victions of  hoodlum,  gambling,  and  vice 
figures  resulted  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
Another  1,027  individuals  were  await- 
ing prosecution  as  of  February  1,  1970. 

Fines,  savings,  and  recoveries  recorded 
in  FBI-investigated  cases  increased 
nearly  $43  milUon  during  1969,  reach- 
ing a  new  all-time  high  total  of  $345,- 
832.583.  This  averages  out  to  $1.57  for 
each  $1  of  FBI  appropriated  funds  in 
1969. 

And  the  Bureau  continued  its  preemi- 
nent position  in  providing  training  for 
law  enforcement  officers  throughout  the 
Nation.  Graduates  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  now  number  5,635,  including 
175  from  40  foreign  countries.  Some  28 
percent  of  those  still  active  in  law  en- 
forcement occupy  top  executive  positions 
in  their  agencies.  Congress  recently  au- 
thorized an  increase  in  the  number  of 
trainees  at  the  academy  and  this  will  be 
a  significant  boon  to  providing  modem 
and  well-trained  ofiQcers  to  all  levels  of 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  unique. 
There  will  never  be  another  like  him.  He 
has  remained  above  politics  in  a  city  in 
which  politics  is  its  own  worst  enemy.  We 
can  never  expect  any  bureau  chief  to 
have  a  tenure  nearly  as  long  as  the  47 
great  years  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Future 
Directors  will  find  themselves  subjected 
to  immense  political  pressures  and  they 
will  often  ask  themselves — "How  did  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  ever  do  it?"  Only  he  can 
provide  the  answer,  but  we  all  can  add 
the  advice  that  "It  sure  wasn't  easy." 
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So  I  am  proud  on  this  anniversary  of 
his  great  service  to  salute  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver for  47  years  of  service  as  Director  of 
the  FBI  and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in 
the  future.  The  entire  Nation  should  be 
forever  grateful  and  I  am  fortunate  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  express  my  re- 
spect and  gratitude. 


RESTORA-nON    OF    FULL    CITIZEN- 
SHIP  FOR   GEN.    ROBERT   E.    LEE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Observer  on  May  10  pub- 
lished an  interesting  article  by  Earle 
Dunford  on  the  subject  of  the  effort  to 
win  fuU  citizenship  rights,  posthumously, 
for  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  article  correctly  points  out  that 
President  Nixon  has  taken  the  position 
that  restoration  of  full  citizenship  can- 
not be  restored  by  Executive  action. 

This  confirms  my  own  view.  Prom  the 
outset,  I  have  maintained  that  full  jus- 
tice to  General  Lee  can  be  achieved  only 
by  congressional  action.  Accordingly,  I 
have  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
68,  which  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  68  is  cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGs) .  I  hope  that  early  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Dunford's  article  is  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  surroimding 
the  Lee  citizenship  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article,  "Virginians  Trying  To  Re- 
habilitate Robert  E.  Lee,"  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Virginians  Trying  To  REHABn-rrAXE 
Robert  E.  Lee 
(By  Earle  Dunford) 
(I.  Robert  E.  Lee.  of  Lexington,  Virginia, 
do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God.  that  I  wUl   henceforth   faith- 
fully support,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union 
of  the  States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will.  In 
like  manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support 
all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been 
made    during    the    existing  rebellion    with 
reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so 
help  me  God. — R.  E.  Lee.) 

There  It  lay,  a  document  dated  Oct.  2. 
1865,  under  the  astonished  but  discerning 
eye  of  a  National  Archives  staffer  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  was  a  document  no  one  living 
had  known  existed,  part  of  a  historical  mys- 
tery. It  seemed  to  be  the  Confederate  chief- 
tain's oath  of  amnesty,  required  by  Presi- 
dential decree  before  Southern  leaders  could 
be  pardoned  and  restored  to  citizenship. 

But  Robert  E.  Lee  vns  never  pardoned.  To 
obtain  pardon.  Confederate  leaders  were  re- 
quired to  fill  out  and  sign  two  Government 
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forms;   one  was  an  application  for  pardon 
and  the  other  was  an  amnesty  oath. 

Other  records  show  that  Robert  E.  Lee 
filled  out  the  pardon  application  and  sent  It 
to  U.  S.  Grant,  ignorant  vmtll  months  later 
of  the  additionally  required  amnesty  oath. 
When  he  learned  about  that,  he  quickly  ap- 
peared before  a  notary  in  Lexington,  signed 
It,  and  sent  it  to  Washington. 

Then  it  disappeared  untU  now.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  General  Lee  wasn't  pardoned 
mainly  because  he  never  had  signed  the 
amnesty  oath.  But  if  the  newly  discovered 
document,  in  mint  condition,  is  genuine, 
then  the  mystery  deepens  about  why  General 
Lee  was  never  "rehabilitated.  "  Why  the  two 
required  forms  never  got  together  In  Wash- 
ington is  baffling.  Could  the  missing  docu- 
ment have  been  lost  casually  in  some  bu- 
reaucratic shuffle? 

Whatever  the  true  story  about  the  docu- 
ment, its  disappearance,  and  its  reappear- 
ance after  more  than  a  century.  Sen.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr..  of  Virginia  has  introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  to  restore  General  Lee's  "fxUl  citi- 
zenship rights"  posthumously.  Senator  Byrd's 
father,  along  with  Sen.  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey.  Introduced  similar 
resolutions,  but  these  always  seemed  to  get 
lost  in  committees. 

Rep.  Joel  BroyhlU,  a  Republican,  led  the 
Virginia  congressional  delegation  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  get  President  Nixon  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  general.  The  White  House  did 
some  checking  and  said  that  the  President 
would  like  very  much  to  oblige,  but  that  "our 
research  reveals  that  on  Dec.  25,  1868,  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  Issued  a  proclamation 
which  granted  full  pardon  and  amnesty  un- 
conditionally and  without  reservation  to  all 
persons  who  participated  In  the  Civil  War." 
The  conclusion  was  that  Mr.  Nixon  couldn't 
think  of  any  way  to  go  beyond  what  Andrew 
Johnson  had  already  done. 

Mr.  Byrd  credited  an  article  by  Elmer  Oris 
Parker,  assistant  director  of  Old  Military  Rec- 
ords at  the  National  Archives,  with  springing 
the  news  about  the  new  document.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  winter  1970  issue  of 
Prologue,  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Archives. 

Actually,  even  the  pardon  application  went 
astray  and  is  missing  now.  Its  existence  and 
the  text  of  It  are  well  known  from  other  rec- 
ords. Mr.  Parker  states  in  his  Prologue  article 
that  "Secretary  of  State  WUUam  H.  Seward 
gave  Lee's  application  to  a  friend  as  a  sou- 
venir and  his  oath  was  evidently  pigeon- 
holed." 

A  nvimber  of  official  documents  of  this 
period  somehow  "escaped"  Federal  custody 
and  are  In  possession  of  collectors.  Occasion- 
ally, some  are  offered  for  sale.  National 
Archivists  hope  that  someday  Robert  E.  Lee's 
pardon  application  will  turn  up  so  that 
it  may  at  last  Join  the  newly  found  amnesty 
oath  as  It  should  have  100  years  ago. 

After  General  Lee's  futile  effort  to  obtain 
pardon,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted  making  it  necessary  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
approve  full  citizenship  for  former  Federal 
officers  who  had  subsequently  fought  for  the 
South. 

A  spokesman  for  Senator  Byrd  said  earlier 
attempts  to  get  Congress  to  pardon  General 
Lee  failed  mainly  because  of  apathy  and,  once, 
because  some  Southern  historical  groups 
feared  irreverent  Northerners  and  others 
might  say  disrespectful  things  about  him 
during  congressional  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

Whether  the  general's  rehabUltatlon  Is  Im- 
minent still  Un't  clear.  But  Southerners 
know  why  General  Lee  was  never  pardoned: 
"It  was  that  damned  Seward!"  snaps  an  un- 
reconstructed Richmond  newspaperman. 
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GENOCIDE  BY  TURKEY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  struck 
recenUy  by  the  tragic  connection  be- 
tween two  articles  I  read  concerning  the 
country  of  Turkey. 

The  first,  which  I  am  sure  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  also  read,  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  April  24,  1971,  and 
rep>orted  the  previous  day's  demonstra- 
tions here  by  Armenians  in  memory  of 
the  more  than  600,000  of  their  coimtry- 
men  massacred  by  the  Turks  in  1915. 

The  second  article,  by  WilUam  Schulz. 
appears  in  the  May  edition  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest  and  is  entitled  "Let's  Halt 
Heroin  at  the  Source."  It  records  the  at- 
tempts the  United  States  has  made  to 
halt  the  heroin  traffic  into  this  country 
by  appealing  to  the  source  of  much  of  the 
problem — the  Goverrmient  of  Turkey. 
This  article  records  the  obvious  disinter- 
est of  the  Turkish  Government  in  taking 
any  action  to  halt  its  production  of 
opium  which  accounts  for  80  percent  of 
the  heroin  which  eventually  lands  on 
these  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  200,000  American  addicts 
are  literally  killing  themselves,  and  in 
many  cases  irmocent  others,  because  of 
heroin  addiction.  In  addition,  they  are 
running  up  an  annual  crime  bill  that 
probably  exceeds  $10  billion. 

Just  as  the  Turks  of  1915  committed 
genocide  on  the  600,000  or  more  Arme- 
nians of  that  day,  so  too  is  the  Turkish 
Government  of  1971  committing  genocide 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
through  its  callous  refusal  to  close  the 
opium  fields  which  produce  the  raw  ma- 
terial transported  to  Marseille.  France, 
for  refinement  into  the  heroin  that  Is 
smuggled  into  the  United  States. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey  in  1915  reportedly  was  the  flrst 
example  of  genocide  in  modem  times. 
Much  of  the  cruelty  inherent  in  that  act 
is  manifested  today  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  opium  problem. 
I  believe  this  body  should  study  this 
situation  closely  and  then  should  re- 
examine our  longstanding  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  Turkey  is  our  ally. 

We  know  Turkey  is  a  component  of 
NATO,  and  that  in  a  world  that  increas- 
ingly seems  hostile  to  the  United  States 
she  always  carries  the  label  pro-Ameri- 
can. 

But  of  what  vsdue  is  an  ally  on  the 
international  level  if  our  Nation  itself  is 
eaten  away  from  within?  And  make  no 
mistake,  that  is  what  the  drug-related 
crime  problem  is  doing  to  our  once  great 
cities.  When  it  becomes  too  dangerous 
and  disagreeable  for  the  pubUc  in  these 
cities,  the  public  will  desert  th«n  and  the 
cities  will  die. 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  is  that  so  much 
of  it  could  be  halted  if  the  Government 
of  Turkey  would  cooperate. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  what  we 
are  asking  would  not  be  a  body  blow  to 
the    Turkish    economy.    This    Nation's 
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Cabinet  Committee  on  Heroin,  headjed  by 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  discovered;  that 
legal  exports  of  opium  amount  td  less 
than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  Turkey's 
foreign  trade.  1 

This  is  a  damning  indictment  of  the 
Turkish  Oovemment  since  it  indicates 
that  the  Government's  uncooperative- 
ness  results  from  its  desire  to  protect 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  illegal  ex- 
port of  opium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Uils  body 
and  this  Government  to  reassess  our*  view 
of  Turkey.  Unless  immediate  action  is 
taken  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  halt 
the  cold  blooded  oplimi  trafBc  that  Is  de- 
bilitating the  United  States  and  slaugh- 
tering our  people,  I  can  see  no  resison  for 
continuing  the  charade  that  Turkfey  is 
our  friend. 

We  in  this  Chamber  can  no  longeir  af- 
ford to  simply  decry  the  drug  pro|»lem. 
We  must,  at  the  very  least.  Identify  the 
opposition  and  then  let  that  reallzfttlon 
be  reflected  in  our  daily  decisions  oij  aid, 
trade,  and  other  measures  which  affect 
that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  depth  of  this  problem 
and  the  intransigency  of  the  Turkish 
Government  are  spelled  out  concisely  in 
Mr.  Schulz"  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest. 
I  am  submitting  It  for  the  Record  at  this 
time,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  my]  col- 
leagues will  not  only  read  it  but  also  will 
give^  serious  consideration  to  my  sufges- 
tlorr'  that  we  begin  to  reassess  our  view 
of  the  Turkish  Government.  I  am  also 
submitting  the  Washington  Post  article 
on  the  Armenian  demonstration  of  last 
month.  j 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  May.  1971] 
Lrr'B  Halt  Hkboin  at  thx  Source  , 
(By  wmiam  Schulz) 

(Not*. — Eighty  percent  of  the  drug  tiat  Is 
poisoning  our  cities  originates  In  the  poppy 
fields  of  Tvirkey.  The  Turkish  government  re- 
fiises  to  cut  off  the  flow.  Kaa  the  time  come 
to  re-appraUe  this  ally?) 

A  26-year-old  Vietnam  veteran  lies  fttally 
wounded  In  a  New  York  gutter,  the  victim  of 
knife- wielding  addicts  who  needed  money  to 
buy  heroin.  Authorities  report  that  hair  the 
city's  crime  Is  committed  by  desperate  ad- 
dicts who  must  finance  habits  that  require  as 
much  as  $50,000  a  year  each. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  eon  of  well-to-dd  par- 
ents dies  of  a  heroin  overdose.  Plve  times  a« 
many  Phlladelphlans  are  dying  from  dnigs  as 
from  combat  In  Vietnam. 

In  Miami,  police  sorest  a  teenage  pusher 
who  makes  960,000  a  year  peddling  hferola 
and  other  drugs. 

In  crowded  ghettos  and  affluent  suburbs, 
in  college  towns  and  rural  hamlets,  the  tal- 
cum-Uke  powder  called  heroin  Is  takliig  an 
aweaome  UAl.  Two  hundred  thousand  Apier- 
ican  addicts  are  literally  killing  themselves: 
in  the  process,  they  are  running  up  ai)  an- 
nual crime  bill  that  probably  ezceeda  910 
billion.  ' 

Behind  the  ruined  lives  and  the  sotrlng 
crime  Is  the  shocking  fact  that  American 
addicts  are  fed  by  a  valued  ally :  80  percent  of 
the  nation's  heroin  originates  In  Turkey,  a 
cornerstone  of  NATO,  a  loyal  support^  of 
American  lortAgn  policy. 

"Cut  off  the  Turkish  supply,"  President 
Nixon  has  said  privately,  "and  you've  gone 
a  long  way  toward  ending  the  drug  crisis." 
But  the  "Turkish  problem,"  as  it  is  kaown 
gingerly  In  official  Washington,  has  ptoved 
enormously  frustrating.  Despite  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  attention,  despite  extraordi- 
nary efforts  at  high-level  negotiation,  the 
deadly  flow  of  Turkish  heroin  continues. 
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PRrrrr  poppixs 

For  2000  years  the  farmers  of  the  desolate 
Anatolian  Highlands  of  southwestern  Turkey 
have  eked  out  an  existence  by  growing  wheat, 
barley  and  oplimi.  The  seeds  of  the  opium 
poppy  are  used  In  cooking;  the  stalks  are  fed 
to  livestock.  Adults  swallow  tiny  bits  of  op- 
ium as  a  paln-klller  and  cold  remedy.  But 
there  Is  no  addiction. 

The  crop  Is  planted  In  the  fall.  By  spring, 
fields  of  beautiful  popples — white,  blue  and 
red — bloom  throughout  the  region.  A  few 
weeks  £ifter  the  petals  fall,  the  farmer  makes 
an  Indslon  In  the  pod  and  "milks"  the  plant. 
A  white  substance — opium — seeps  out  and 
hardens.  A  day  later,  It  Is  scraped  off  and 
rolled  Into  sticky,  malodorous  balls. 

Theoretically,  the  opium  Is  to  be  sold  only 
to  Toprak,  a  monopoly  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment which  supplies  pharmaceutical 
houses  throughout  the  world.  There  Is  little 
effort  to  police  distribution,  however,  and 
much  of  the  crop  goes  Into  Illicit  channels. 
American  and  Turkish  officials  know  the 
names  of  the  major  opium  brokers,  but  can 
do  little.  The  dealers  operate  through  front 
men  and  dummy  corporations;  Insulated  by 
aides  and  bodyguards,  they  never  handle  the 
stuff  themselves. 

Once  collected,  the  opium  la  boiled  down 
to  an  odorless  morphine  base,  which  reduces 
Its  bulk  by  90  percent,  and  smuggled  to 
Marseille,  France.  Some  of  Its  goes  by  sea,  but 
In  recent  years  most  of  it  has  moved  over- 
land by  automobile.  The  cars,  with  hidden 
storage  panels  and  false-bottom  gas  tanks, 
are  generally  driven  through  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia,  to  exit  at  the  Italian  or  Austrian 
border.  "It  makes  it  Impossible  to  taU  them," 
says  a  weary  V3.  agent.  "The  communists  let 
them  operate  with  Impunity." 

In  Marseille,  the  morphine  Is  delivered  to 
Oorslcan  gangsters,  who  maintain  some  dozen 
laboratories  for  converting  it  into  heroin. 
From  Marseille  It  is  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  by  International  traffickers  who  supply 
the  Oosa  Nostra  and  other  crime  syndicates 
The  profits  or  the  trade  are  enormous. 
The  kilo  (3.2  po\md8)  of  morphine  base  that 
sold  for  $360  In  Istanbul  is  worth  ten  times 
that  once  It  is  converted  into  heroin  In  Mar- 
seille. Smuggled  Into  the  United  States,  Its 
wholesale  price  triples  to  $10,000.  Cut  and  re- 
cut.  It  will  ultimately  bring  $250,000  in 
street  sales — ^more  than  700  times  the  original 
price  In  Turkey. 

On>LOMATIC   DKAD   END 

Prom  the  day  he  entered  the  White  House, 
President  Nixon  declared  war  on  drugs.  A 
tough,  onetime  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney, 
Myles  J.  Ambrose,  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  and  the  nation's  first  line 
of  defense  against  major  drug  smugglers  was 
beefed  up.  The  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  was  doubled. 
And  for  the  first  time  a  U.S.  President  ele- 
vated narcotics  to  the-  highest  foreign-policy 
level.  A  Cabinet  committee  on  heroin,  headed 
by  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  White  House  adviser 
on  national-seciunty  affairs — and  including 
representatives  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — was  given  one  order:  stop  the  flow 
of  heroin. 

Obviously,  Turkey  was  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem. While  opium  can  be  grown  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  an  end  to  Turkish  pro- 
duction would  force  Illicit  traffickers  to 
spend  years  developing  additional  supply 
sources  and  setting  up  new  routes  to  the 
United  States.  To  their  surprise,  oonunlttee 
members  lesirned  that  legal  exports  of  opium 
amount  to  less  than  one  third  of  one  percent 
of  Turkey's  foreign  trade.  Ttirkey,  clearly, 
could  get  out  of  the  business  with  almost  no 
economic  distress. 

President  Nixon  wrote  a  personal  letter  to 
Turkey's  prime  minister,  Suleyman  Demlrel, 
reminding  him  that  it  was  the  United  States 
that  came  to  Turkey's  rescue  when  the  com- 
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munlsta  threatened  a  takeover  after  World 
War  II.  Every  bit  as  serious,  said  the  Preil. 
dent,  was  the  threat  now  posed  to  the  United 
States  by  Turkish  heroin.  This  brought  no 
action  from  Demlrel. 

Then  the  American  ambassador  at  Ankara 
wmiam  J.  Handley,  was  Instructed  to  ap- 
proach Demlrel  with  an  extraordinary  dSa 
The  proposal :  Turkey  to  announce  an  end  to 
opium  production;  the  sprlng-1970  crop  to 
be  plowed  under;  Demlrel  to  be  given  $6 
million  to  compensate  the  growers. 

Again.  Demlrel  demiirred.  A  native  of 
Isparta  province,  in  the  heart  of  the  opium 
country,  he  argued  that  his  constituents 
"would  call  me  an  American  lackey." 

Demlrel  did  agree  to  reduce  the  number 
of  oplum-growlng  provinces  from  nine  to 
seven — and  then  to  four  in  1972.  But  Ameri- 
can officials  found  little  to  cheer  about. 
As  the  House  crime  committee  noted:  "To 
placate  the  United  States,  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  merely  weeded  out  the  ineffi- 
cient oplvun -producing  areas."  Indeed,  De- 
mirel's  own  government  estimated  that 
opium  production  would  increase  by  26  per- 
cent this  year.* 

D&ASnC    MEASUSZS 

Frustrated  by  Its  Inability  to  move  the 
Turks,  the  United  States  turned  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narootic 
Drugs.  There,  John  E.  Ingersoll,  director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  urged  a  drastic  revision  of  interna- 
tional law  to  replace  cxorrent  "voluntary" 
drug  controls  with  tough,  enforceable  stand- 
ards. UJJ.  reaction  was  disappointing.  Com- 
munist and  neutral  nations  tend  to  shrug  off 
dr\ig3  as  a  "U.S.  problem,"  and  attempts  to 
amend  international  drug  statutes  are  likely 
to  take  years. 

"For  the  present,"  says  a  key  Washington 
official,  "it  all  comes  down  to  Turkey."  Thus 
discussions  of  the  "Turkish  problem"  con- 
tinue at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 
Among  other  things,  UJ3.  officials  have  dis- 
cussed an  economic  embargo  on  Turkey  or 
a  cessation  of  all  Turkish  aid.  Both  moves 
have  been  rejected,  at  least  for  now,  for  fear 
they  might  bring  down  a  seemingly  pro- 
American  government  without  ending  opium 
production. 

Turkey  cannot  afford  to  miscalculate  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  much  longer. 
Late  last  year,  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  legislation  giving  the  President 
power  to  cut  off  aid  to  any  nation  "not  fully 
cooperating"  with  us  in  ending  the  Interna- 
tional drug  traffic.  Supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment made  clear  that  it  was  aimed  at  Tur- 
key. 

As  the  months  go  by,  as  heroin  continues 
to  flood  the  nation,  even  more  drastic  meas- 
ures are  being  considered — including  re- 
evaluation  of  Turkey's  very  worth  as  an  ally. 
"It  Is  time  to  decide."  says  one  government 
leader,  "if  the  solution  to  our  drug  crisis 
does  not  outweigh  the  military  and  strategic 
benefits  of  our  Turkish  alliance.  For.  imtll 
she  acts.  Turkey  must  share  the  blame  for 
the  deaths  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans." 

Turks  Hekx  Pickited  by  Abmeioans 
(By  Paul  Hodge) 

Most  of  Washington's  small  community  of 
Armenian-Americans  turned  out  last  night 
to  demonstrate  near  the  Turkish  Embassy, 
in  memory  of  the  more  than  600,000  Ar- 
menians massacred  by  the  Turks  in  1915. 

More  than  300  persons.  Including  2-  and  3- 
year-olds  with  posters  declaring  "I  am  an 
Armenian."  marched  at  the  comer  of  Maa- 
sachiisetts  Avenue  and  a4th  Street  NW  dur- 
ing the  rush-hour  start  of  their  four-hour 
demonstration. 
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•  On  March  12.  1971.  Demlrel  was  forced 
out  of  office  by  the  Turkish  military. 


"Hitler  asked  'who  still  talks  about  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenians?'  We  do," 
g»ld  a  poster  carried  by  a  young  girl  who 
speaks  Armenian  but  has  never  visited  the 
country  that  was  divided  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1920. 

"The  Turks  still  refuse  to  admit  anything 
happened  in  1916,"  said  Mark  Keshlshlan,  a 
leading  Oriental  rug  dealer  here,  who  said 
he  lost  36  members  of  his  family  and  escaped 
himself  only  because  he  was  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time. 

"It  was  the  first  genocide  of  modem  time." 
said  Mr.  Keshlshlan.  his  words  echoed  in 
posters  and  leaflets  handed  to  slowly  passing 
motorists. 

"About  1.5  or  2  million  Armenians  were 
murdered  (historians  estimate  at  least  600.- 
000  died).  There  are  hardly  any  left  In  Tur- 
key today,  maybe  30.000  in  Istanbul  and  an- 
other 30,000  elsewhere.  They  are  not  officially 
persecuted  .  .  .  but  unofficially,  yes." 

One  of  the  elders  of  Washington's  com- 
munity of  about  500-600  Armenians,  Mr. 
Keshlshlan  visited  Tiu'key  In  1969,  following 
a  visit  to  Russia  the  year  before  when  he  was 
met  by  then  Premier  Anastas  Mikoyan,  also 
Armenian-bom. 

"There  about  4.5  million  Armenians  In 
Russia  today,  and  they  are  treated  very 
nicely,"  says  Keshlshlan. 

The  closely-knit  Armenian  families  here 
and  around  the  country — "the  whole  city  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Is  Armenian  .  .  .  there  must 
be  1.6  million  Armenians  In  America,"  says 
Anne  Atanosian,  who  carried  a  black 
wreath — are  calling  for  Turkish  admission  of 
guilt  and  hopefully  someday,  to  return  to 
historic  Armenian  territories. 

"It's  like  the  Jews  resettling  in  Israel," 
said  one  placard  bearer,  "The  United  States 
helped  them  and  maintains  their  Independ- 
ence, and  President  Wilson  promised  us  sup- 
port." President  Wilson,  to  whose  house  at 
2340  S  St.  NW  they  also  marched  on  tbelr 
way  past  the  Turkish  Embassy,  asked  the 
United  States  to  make  Armenia  a  protected 
mandate  territory. 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  expected  to 
protest  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
today,  the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  massacre  in  1916,  demanding  that  Turkey 
be  pimished  under  provisions  of  the  genocide 
convention. 

Here  on  Sunday,  the  ancient  chants  of  the 
Armenian  Orthodox  liturgy  will  resound 
throughout  Washington  Cathedral  at  a  spe- 
cial service  conunemoratlng  the  1916  mas- 
sacre. 

Dean  of  the  cathedral,  the  Very  Rev.  Fran- 
cis B.  Sayre  Jr.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Papken 
Varjabedlan,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  here,  will  conduct  a  com- 
bined cocunlsslon  service  at  11  aju.  Bishop 
Varjabedlan  In  announcing  the  services,  said 
the  cathedral  Is  of  special  significance  to 
Armenians  because  President  Wilson  Is  bur- 
led there. 


THE   POISONING    OF    THE    WEST- 
PART  H 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  Viet- 
nam we  kill  Innocent  people  while  con- 
ducting saturation  bombings.  When  our 
Armed  Forces  defoliate,  they  use  so  much 
defoliant  tliat  they  turn  jungles  into 
mud-holes  and  maim  civilians. 

Overzealous  destruction  of  life  can  also 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  specifically 
to  the  Interior  Department's  Pish  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wildlife  Service  predator  control  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  guise  of  protecting  sheep 
and  cattle  ranches  from  predators,  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  wiping  out 
large  numbers  of  coyotes,  mountain  lions, 
bobcats,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  skunks, 
raccoons,  beavers,  opossums,  and  por- 
cupines. I  need  not  tell  Senators  of  the 
importance  of  these  animals  to  the  bal- 
ance of  nature. 

In  the  second  of  a  sei-ies  of  articles 
published  in  Sports  Illustrated,  Jack 
Olsen  discloses  widespread  violations  of 
Federal  poisoning  regulations  by  Pish 
and  Wildlife  persormel.  It  is  this  kind  of 
irresponsible  action  that  causes  the 
imwarranted  deaths  of  precious  wildlife. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Olsen's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poisoning  of  the  West:  Pakt  2 — A  liTrrLS 
Brr  Goes  a  Long  Wat 
(By  Jack  Olsen) 
If  the  sincere  conservationist  Is  disturbed 
by  the  poison  saturation  of  the  American 
West  by  sheep  ranchers,  he  may  take  some 
small  comfort  from  the  fact  that  such  free- 
lance poisoning  has  oeen  made  Illegal  in  a 
few    states.    Lamentably,    the    sheepmen's 
power  remains  so  great,  that  hardly  any  of 
these  antlpolsonlng  laws  are  enforced,  but 
at  least  they  are  on  the  books. 

But  what  of  the  public  poisoning  Estab- 
lishment, the  official  earth  polluters,  the 
men  or  the  Wildlife  Services  division  under 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  those 
dedicated  public  servants  who  preach  about 
the  wonders  of  wildlife  and  the  wisdom  of 
nature?  To  cite  Just  one  year — 1963 — these 
professional  poisoners  and  trappers  killed 
90,000  coyotes,  300  mountain  lions,  21,000 
bobcats  and  lynx,  2,800  "red  wolves,"  800 
bears,  24,000  foxes,  7,000  badgers,  19,000 
skunks,  10,000  raccoons,  1,200  beavers.  7,600 
opossums,  6,700  porcupines  and  600  others. 
(These  figxires,  no  longer  readily  available 
to  the  general  public,  do  not  Include  many 
other  animals  that  dined  at  poison  stations 
and  staggered  away  to  die  un tabulated.) 
Were  all  these  deaths  necessary?  Were  they 
ecologically  Justified?  Or  were  they  part  of  a 
runaway  killing  program  that  years  ago  lost 
its  scientific  Jvistiflcatlon  and  now  rushes 
on  like  an  unbraked  train?  Dr.  Alfred  Etter, 
a  distinguished  naturalist,  has  studied  the 
federal  poisoning  program  more  closely  than 
anyone,  and  his  conclusions  are  not  very  an- 
couraging. 

One  wlntery  night  Etter  lost  his  dog  to 
poison,  probably  the  supertoxlc  1080.  The 
angered  biologist  immediately  set  about  a 
one-man  Investigation  of  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  poisoning  policies  In  his  own 
neighborhood,  Pitkin  County,  Oolo.,  which 
Includes  within  its  borders  the  popular  resort 
of  Aspen.  His  research  turned  up  wholesale 
violations  of  almoet  every  rule  in  the  serv- 
ice's own  book.  "The  Infractions."  Etter  wrote 
later.  "Included  placement  of  compound  1060 
poison  baits  and  cyanide  guns  on  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Serrloe 
lands  without  authcM-tzatlon,  placement  of 
guns  on  prime  recreational  land  without 
notifying  the  owner,  leaving  of  baits  out  over 
the  summer  season,  failure  to  post  warning 
signs,  failure  to  keep  acciunte  records  and 
other  equally  serious  offenses."  Etter  found 
that  there  was  complete  confusion  within  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  to  where  Its 
own  poisons  were  located,  and  while  his 
disclosures  were  being  published  In  De/erul- 
ers  of  Wildlife  News,  a  hiker  named  Martin 
Carswell  accidentally  pulled  a  cyanide  gun 
on  Burnt  Mountain  near  Aspen  and  escaped 
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aeath  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  Evidence  In- 
dicated the  gun  had  been  set  by  a  Oovem- 
ment trapper.  The  gun  had  not  been  author- 
ized by  the  VS.  Forest  Service,  which  con- 
trolled the  land  In  the  area. 

Etter  was  also  angered  by  the  desiiltory 
Fish  and  Wildlife  investigation  Into  his 
dog's  death,  an  Investigation  which  only 
accidentally  turned  up  the  fact  that  Etter's 
own  township  was  studded  with  1080  stations 
and  poisonous  gadgetry  despite  its  proximity 
to  Aspen.  One  result  had  been  the  drastic 
reduction  of  the  area's  coyote  population 
(not  to  mention  the  area's  pet  dog  popula- 
tion) and.  as  a  result,  the  proliferation  ol 
malnoiu-lshed  and  stunted  deer,  some  600 
of  them  on  8V4  miles  of  overgrazed  winter 
range.  Coyote  getters,  with  the  dye  markings 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  seemed  to 
be  as  common  as  mushrooms  In  the  town- 
ship, and  strychnine  drop  baits  were  being 
sown  like  seed.  Etter  wrote.  "In  a  single 
county,  one  or  more  Infractions  of  10  differ- 
ent Wildlife  Services  ground  rules  were  Iden- 
tified. These  Infractions  related  to  both  stim- 
mer  and  winter  operations  and  Involved  two 
different  poisoners,  a  subdlstrlct  supervisor, 
a  state  supervisor  and.  Indirectly,  a  regional 
Inspector." 

But  fax  more  significant  than  the  individ- 
ual infractions  was  the  pattern  unearthed 
In  Etter's  own  backyard  by  a  man  who  was 
himself  a  field  representative  of  the  Defend- 
ers of  Wildlife  and  a  longtime  thom  in  the 
side  of  poisoners.  "If  there  is  one  area  of 
the  United  States  where  we  might  expect 
WUdllfe  Services  to  be  on  its  good  behavior, 
it  should  be  in  Pitkin  County,  Colo.,"  Etter 
wrote.  "There  are  two  reasons:  first,  because 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  recreational 
areas  of  the  entire  nation,  and  second,  be- 
cause I  make  my  office  there,  and  one  at  my 
projects  is  to  study  the  federal  predator- 
control  program.  Wildlife  Services  is  well 
aware  of  this  fact.  If  the  agency  cannot  con- 
trol what  happens  in  this  county,  then  the 
chances  are  excellent  that  It  cannot  con- 
trol any  part  of  its  western  killing  cam- 
paign." 

Anyone  who  makes  the  most  cursory  study 
of  the  toxificatlon  of  the  American  West 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  district 
field  assistants  (DFAs)  sallying  out  on  the 
attack  every  morning  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  their  own  rules  and  regulations. 
But  one  also  learns  quickly  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  service  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  Intended  seriously  In  the  first 
place,  that  they  exist  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  camouflage  and  that  DFAs  and  their 
supervisors  honor  them  almost  entirely  In 
the  breach. 

Take,  for  example,  the  broadcasting  of 
strychnine  drop  baits.  Although  strychnine 
kills  less  dlscrimlnantly  than  the  fearsome 
1080,  the  drop  baits  In  which  it  is  used  are 
highly  perishable  In  warm  weather,  making 
it  a  safer  outdoor  poison.  But  as  though  to 
counteract  this  safety  factor.  Government 
poisoners  distribute  strychnine  drop  baits 
everywhere.  According  to  official  records,  over 
six  million  of  the  sugar-and-lard-coated 
pellets  have  been  sown  by  Government  trap- 
pers in  the  last  10  years.  The  baits  are  dis- 
tributed by  hand,  by  snowmobile,  by  pickup 
truck,  by  trail  bike  and  by  airplane.  Along 
with  the  other  millions  of  poison  pills  put 
out  by  private  stockmen,  they  are  annihilat- 
ing animals  and  birds  that  were  protected 
by  natural  conditions  for  thousands  of  dec- 
ades. "When  you  spread  strychnine  across 
all  that  area  In  the  winter,  you  might  just 
as  well  forget  wildlife,"  says  a  retired  Gov- 
ernment  predator  trapper,  Charles  Orlosky. 
"The  only  thing  that'll  survive  Is  a  few 
rodents  In  hibernation." 

Characteristically,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe Service  has  elaborate  rules  about  the  use 
of  strychnine  baits,  and  It  displays  them  at 
the  drop  of  a  complaint  so  that  the  public 
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may  see  how  carefully  such  lethal  agents  are 
controlled.  "Strychnine  alkaloid  tables 
must  not  be  dropped  from  aircraft  without 
the  Regional  Director's  approval,"  th(  rules 
state.  "Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  expo- 
sure of  perishable  baits  to  domestic  eu  imals. 
pets,  and  beneficial  loildlife.  All  perishable 
bait  placements  must  be  covered  wltti  cow 
chips,  flat  stones,  or  similar  loose  miterlal, 
or  plEu;ed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  feduce 
hazards  to  nontarget  species." 

But  Government  trappers  would  g^  Into 
paroxysms  of  laughter  If  they  were ,  asked 
when  they  last  positioned  a  drop  baltlimder 
a  cow  chip  or  a  flat  stone.  "They  ain't  enough 
cow  flops  In  the  whole  West  to  cover  ill  the 
baits,"  says  a  retired  DPA.  J 

One  of  the  reasons  Charles  Orlosty  re- 
signed from  his  job  as  Government  trapper 
in  western  Colorado  was  the  aerial  seeding 
of  strychnine.  "One  day  they  called  $ie  up 
and  told  me  to  make  5,000  drop  baltk"  Or- 
lasky  recalls.  "They  said  they  were  ponna 
drop  'em  from  an  airplane  on  national  jforest 
land.  So  I  told  'em  to  go  to  hell.  I  safd  It's 
against  regulations  and  I'm  not  gontia  do 
It.  They  said  not  to  worry,  there  was  nothing 
but  coyotes  where  they  were  gonna  make  the 
drop.  I  had  to  laugh.  I  asked  If  the}  ever 
heard  of  birds?  Why,  the  second  that  one  of 
those  paper  sacks  of  baits  hits  the  ground 
it  opens  up  and  throws  the  strychnlna  balls 
all  over,  and  the  birds  pick  'em  up  and  fin- 
ish the  Job  of  scattering.  They  call  thlslselec- 
tlve  poisoning.  1  call  it  extermination. " 

Lately,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
been  carrying  out  its  extensive  drop  hkltlng 
on  a  sub-rosa  basis  to  avoid  public  criticism. 
There  hasn't  been  a  significant  embajrrass- 
ment  since  a  predator-control  agent  named 
Vem  Tuttle  was  loading  1,500  drop  baits  into 
an  airplane  and  one  fell  on  the  groimfl.  Be- 
fore Tuttle  could  Intervene  his  ow^  dog 
gulped  the  bait  down  and  died.  The  [story 
was  later  printed  in  a  Colorado  newspaper,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  accidental  misplacement  of  baltsjcould 
be  tragedy  enough,  but  even  more  senpus  is 
the  attitude  reflected  all  too  clearly  Uy  the 
poisoning  methods,  namely  that  neither 
Government  nor  private  poisoners  ha»e  the 
slightest  intention  of  following  the  niles. 

A  Montana  stat«  senator  named  Arnold 
Rieder  decided  to  test  this  theory.  He  Intro- 
duced legislation  that  superficially  s«emed 
absurd,  for  It  simply  required  the  U.sl  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  obey  its  own  regula- 
tions as  a  matter  of  state  law.  InunecBately 
a  bulletin  went  out  from  the  Montana]  Wool 
Growers  Association  to  all  members:  f 'Sen- 
ator Rieder  of  Jefferson  County  has  Intro- 
duced Senate  Bill  196,  which  places  aa^un- 
neoessary  restriction  on  the  use  of  poisin  for 
the  control  of  predatory  animals.  Wej  were 
ixnable  to  kill  the  bill  in  committee,  4hd  it 
has  been  reported  out  with  a  due  pass  aabel. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  greatly  restrict  the 
use  of  poison  for  coyote  control  and  irould 
prohibit  it  in  some  cases.  The  senate  will  vote 
on  the  bill  soon,  and  we  need  the  support  of 
your  senator  to  kill  the  bill.  Would  you  ylease 
wire  him  immediately.  .  ,  ."  Said  an  az^iazed 
Rieder  when  his  bill  lost :  "It  would  only!  have 
required  them  to  follow  their  own  rtUee!" 
With  the  Wool  Growers  Association  wcfking 
against  him,  he  was  defeated  in  the  nextJ  elec- 
tion. 1 

Says  Alfred  Etter:  "The  average  G<w©m- 
ment  poisoner  may  start  out  obeylnf  the 
rules  but  soon  he  is  spending  all  hlsTtlme 
with  sheepmen,  and  hearing  their  gory  talee, 
and  he  changes  from  a  predator-control  teent 
into  a  plain  old-fashioned  hunter.  The  atrnt- 
ing  instinct  takes  over  completely,  andjfrom 
then  on  all  he  wants  to  do  Is  exterminate." 

One  irony  is  that  DPAs  and  their  super- 
visors talk  of  being  overworked,  but  ;press 
their  attentions  with  supreme  dedicatic  n  on 
even  the  most  reluctant  ranches,  ones  who 
insist  predators  have  a  place  and  wh^  en- 
courage their  sxirvlval.  Some  poisoners  db  not 
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hesitate  to  establish  1080  stations  where  they 
have  neither  sought  nor  received  authoriza- 
tion, nor  are  they  reluctant  to  lay  out  deadly 
baits  in  areas  where  sheep  populations  are 
nonexistent  or  negligible  and  predation  all 
but  unknown. 

Every  control  meeting  between  poisoners 
and  sheepmen  begins  and  ends  with  the  same 
admonition:  "Be  sure  to  keep  the  forest 
ranger  and  the  public-land  manager  in- 
formed of  your  predator  loss."  Each  time  a 
district  field  assistant  calls  on  a  stockman, 
he  reminds  him  of  the  need  for  statistics.  The 
result  of  this  monotonous  reiteration  Is  not 
surprising.  The  figures  come  in  by  the  mile. 
Sheepmen,  eager  to  publicize  their  troubles 
to  the  world,  compile  horrifying  lists  of  losses, 
anticipated  losses  and  possible  losses.  The 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  feeds  the 
statistics  into  its  computers  and  works  up 
its  programs  accordingly.  The  result  is  a  gal- 
loping Parkinsonism  that  would  drive  a  pri- 
vately financed  organization  out  of  business 
within  months.  Every  year  the  reported  stock 
losses  rise,  the  Wildlife  Services  budget  climbs 
proportionately  and  the  population  of  larger 
wild  animals  sinks  to  a  new  low.  With  each 
drop  in  the  populations,  there  Is  an  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  poisoners  and  of  the 
devices  they  employ. 

The  researcher  who  attempts  a  study  of 
predator-control  statistics  is  asking  for  a 
massive  headache.  If  ever  figures  seemed  to 
be  manipulated  to  produce  predetermined 
results,  it  is  the  figures  of  the  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices. Por  years  the  statisticians  of  the  poison- 
ing Establishment  furnished  sununary  re- 
ports on  the  total  numbers  of  "predators" 
killed  annually,  but  a  few  years  ago  they 
abandoned  this  practice  as  poor  public  rela- 
tions and  began  emphasizing  their  reports  on 
"resource  losses" — as  compiled  from  figures 
provided  by  those  old  reliable,  the  stockmen 
and  trappers.  Says  Small  Game  Supervisor 
Robert  Tully  of  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Game,  Pish  and  Parks:  "I  never  did  like  the 
federal  reporting  system  in  the  first  place. 
They  used  to  report  that  they  took  so  many 
bears,  so  many  coyotes,  so  many  foxes,  and 
then  they'd  report  'others.'  Well,  we  wanted 
to  know  what  'others'  were.  Were  they  pine 
martens?  Pishers?  Where  were  they  killed, 
and  \m.der  what  circumstances?  Now  they've 
switched  to  nothing  but  livestock  losses. 
There  are  political  implications  in  this.  They 
don't  want  the  public  to  know  how  many 
bears  and  lions  they  are  taking.  I  think  this 
should  be  a  standard  part  of  their  reporting, 
and  part  of  the  public  record.  People  contact 
us  and  want  to  know  how  many  coyotes  and 
bears  and  lions  Pish  and  Wildlife  killed,  and 
Pish  and  WildUfe  won't  tell  us.  We  have  to 
put  pressure  on  them  and  demand  the  figures. 
But  how  good  are  the  figures  when  we  get 
them?  Some  of  the  Government  trappers  do 
additional  trapping  after  hours.  They  are 
paid  by  private  landowners  to  take  additional 
animals.  These  aren't  reported  in  any  man- 
ner, either  on  their  reports  to  their  agency 
or  to  us.  And  I'm  talking  about  animals  like 
bears  and  lions  that  under  the  law  must  be 
reported  to  us.  So  you  have  to  conclude  that 
Pish  and  Wildlife  statistics  don't  mean  a 
whole  lot." 

Under  the  system  of  reporting  resource 
losses,  new  heights  of  statistical  comedy  have 
been  scaled.  In  Arizona,  stockmen  listed  $62,- 
000  damage  by  predators  in  1966  and  $63,000 
in  1967.  In  response  to  fervent  appeals  for 
more  and  better  statistics,  they  doubled  these 
figures  in  1968,  turning  in  loss  reports  of 
$126,000.  In  1969  they  more  than  doubled 
this  new  figure — to  $271,000.  The  state  super- 
visor of  Wildlife  Services  reacted  predictably 
to  this  news  of  horrifying  loss.  Extreme  prob- 
lems call  for  extreme  measures,  and  the  su- 
pervisor took  one:  he  authorized  the  spring- 
time use  of  1080-baited  carcasses  for  the  first 
time  in  Arizona's  history.  Numerous  studies 
of  1080  have  warned  against  the  use  of  this 
poison  on  summer  ranges  for  predator  con- 
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trol,  because  it  fells  many  animals  that  would 
be  hibernating  in  the  winter.  But  apparently 
something  had  to  be  done  about  the  stock- 
men's rising  losses,  and  the  supervisor  sprang 
into  action. 

The  situation  brought  to  mind  a  statement 
by  Charles  Orlosky  a  few  years  earlier 
"When  I  was  trapping  for  the  Government " 
Orlosky  had  said,  "a  lot  of  sportsman  pres- 
sxire  built  up  over  the  trapping  of  bears 
The  sportsmen  said  we  were  taking  too  many 
and  so  the  service  decided  to  show  them 
how  many  bears  were  taking  sheep.  They 
sent  out  instructions  to  take  out  the  stomach 
of  every  bear  we  trapped,  tie  it  up,  soak  It 
in  formaldehyde  and  send  it  into  headquar- 
ters. My  own  boss,  when  he  told  me  about 
this,  said  that  I  should  be  sure  and  put 
some  wool  in  the  stomach  before  I  sealed 
it  up.  In  that  way  there  wouldn't  be  any 
doubt  about  what  bears  ate.  They  toW 
trappers  to  do  the  same  thing  with  coyotes. 
I  couldn't  go  for  that,  so  I  never  sent  in  any 
stomach  at  all.  But  it  wasn't  surprising  that 
all  the  reports  came  out  showing  that  a  high 
percentage  of  bears  and  coyotes  were  killers. 
The  fellows  that  were  honest  wouldn't  send 
the  stomachs  in,  and  those  stomachs  that 
were  sent  in  mostly  had  wool  in  them. 
They're  still  quoting  those  old  figures  today." 

Armed  with  such  deliberate  distortions, 
spokesmen  for  the  federal  poisoning  program 
seek  larger  budgets  from  a  misled  Congress, 
and  the  end  result  is  fiscal  irresponsibility 
on  an  imposing  scale.  In  Colorado,  the  annual 
Wildlife  Services  kill  dropped  20%,  from 
10,200  wild  animals  in  1967  to  8.200  wild 
animals  In  1970,  while  the  budget  was  rising 
by  $30,000.  In  18  national  forests  in  Califor- 
nia, the  value  of  sheep  lost  in  1962  was 
$3,500  and  the  cost  of  federal  predator- 
control  programs  a  walloping  $90,000. 

But  the  Wildlife  Services  does  not  deal 
exclusively  In  the  extermination  of  predators: 
it  also  puts  out  tons  of  1080-treated  grain 
and  other  poisons  to  kill  off  the  rodents  that 
seem  to  be  gaining  the  upper  paw  in  the 
West.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  fertile 
area  for  bureaucratltis  than  the  rodent- 
predator  cycle.  As  Constance  Helmericks 
wrote  in  Defenders  of  Wildlife  News:  "The 
coyote-rodent  cycle  is  perhaps  the  real  main- 
stay of  the  extermination  business.  When 
properly  exploited,  this  cycle  can  be  exceed- 
ingly productive  for  a  self -perpetuating 
bureaucracy.  If  you  poison  a  great  many 
coyotes  this  year,  you  sow  your  own  harvest 
of  lovely  rodent  and  rabbit  colomes  for  the 
next  year,  or  soon  thereafter." 

U.S.  Representative  John  Dingell  of 
Michigan  told  a  witness  at  a  congressional 
inquiry:  "You  folks  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment have  had  some  Instances  where 
you  cleaned  out  the  coyotes  very  thoroughly 
in  the  area  and  followed  up  the  next  year 
by  being  overrun  with  rodents  and  then  had 
to  conduct  a  fairly  extensive  rodent  program 
to  bring  the  population  back  into  balance." 
By  no  means  could  instances  cited  by 
Dingell  be  considered  exceptional.  The  West 
abounds  in  rangelands  where  rodents  have 
moved  into  the  ecological  vacuum  left  by 
the  annihilation  of  predators,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment poisoners  are  thus  kept  busy  ex- 
terminating the  rodents  and  thereby  acci- 
dentally poisoning  any  furbearers  that  might 
wander  back  into  the  area.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing new  about  this  peculiar  procedure. 
Seven  years  ago  a  committee  of  distinguished 
wildlife  scientists  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  examine  the 
predator-control  program  observed,  "It  Is 
curious  that  (Wildlife  Services]  wUl  dis- 
tribute great  quantities  of  1080-treated 
grain  ...  in  exactly  the  same  areas  where 
they  take  elaborate  precautions  in  their 
predator-control  program  to  protect  car- 
nivores other  than  the  target  species.  ...  In 
many  regions  of  the  Western  United  States 
where  there  are  no  sheep  and  where  coyote 
damage  is  negligible,  the  coyote  nevertheless 
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has  been  essentlaUy  extirpated  from  treated 
areas  as  a  secondary  result  of  rodent-control 
nroerams.  In  addition  to  coyotes  and  badg- 
in  uncounted  numbers  of  bears,  foxes, 
-ccoons.  skunks,  opossums,  eagles,  hawks, 
owls  and  vultures  are  exposed  to  possible 
secondary  poisoning  In  these  programs." 

Carried  away  by  the  vigorous  poisoning 
ooeratlons,  DPAs  and  their  programmers 
seem  to  lose  their  perspective  about  the 
dellcate^checks  and  balances  of  nature  and 
they  settle  down  to  the  single-minded  task 
of  killing  predators,  any  predators,  aU  preda- 
tors all  predators,  without  the  slightest 
reeard  for  the  total  biological  picture. 

"Not  long  ago,"  Dr.  Etter  recently  wrote, 
"I  found  a  line  of  coyote  guns  along  a  fence 
line  drifted  with  sand  blown  from  an  adja- 
cent field  of  watermelons.  In  these  drifts  the 
kangaroo  rats  had  found  the  habitat  they 
desired.  The  coyotes  thrived  on  the  rats,  and 
the  poisoners  thrived  on  the  coyotes  while 
lustifying  their  scheme  by  claiming  to  pro- 
tect the  watermelons  from  the  coyotes.  Mean- 
while the  watermelons  lay  rotting  in  the 
field,  being  largely  unharvested  because  of 
their  small  size.  The  official  report  of  this 
campaign  would  no  doubt  read :  'Coyotes  are 
attacking  melons  and  causing  serious 
losses.' "  Etter  also  wrote :  "One  of  the  most 
distressing  evidences  of  WUdllfe  Services' 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  environment  Is  its 
contmued  operation  In  areas  where  land  has 
been  heavily  overgrazed  and  eroded.  Count- 
less observations  have  been  made  through- 
out the  Western  states  of  this  unfortunate 
practice.  These  lands  should  not  have  live- 
stock on  them,  much  less  poison.  Por  exam- 
ple, foxes  are  kiUed  in  large  numbers  on 
ruined  sandy  lands  in  West  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  where  rodents  abound  and  where 
livestock  search  vainly  for  feed.  While  the 
federal  control  program  spends  money  to 
perpetuate  a  ruinous  agriculture,  ranching 
losses  are  used  as  a  tax  deduction  from  vast 
Income  from  oil  and  gas  derived  from  the 
same  property."  Sometimes,  It  seems,  only 
the  taxpayer  loses,  only  the  environment 
suffers. 

To  perpetuate  such  programs  apd  Justify 
their  high  budgets  and  sprawling  hierarchy 
of  personnel.  Wildlife  Services  spends  some 
of  Its  annual  $7  mUlion  budget  on  public  re- 
lations, on  newsletters  and  on  publications 
aimed  at  exposing  the  predator  menace.  But 
the  best  public-relations  agent  in  the  poison- 
ing business — as  In  almost  any  business — Is 
the  man  in  the  field,  the  DPA  who  meets  the 
public  and  solves  problems  and  gets  the  mid- 
night telephone  calls  from  customers.  These 
Government  poisoners  have  a  product  to  sell, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  their  working  and 
nonworklng  hours  are  spent  selling  It,  to  the 
dismay  of  conservationists. 

"There  Is  no  Justification  for  promotion  of 
predator  control  by  federal  employees,  least 
of  all  those  who  depend  upon  this  activity  for 
their  support,"  Alfred  Etter  testified  before  a 
U.S.  Congressional  hearing  in  1966.  "The  de- 
mands already  exceed  the  needs." 

The  five  scientists  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior's  study  committee  came  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

"Too  often  (Wildlife  Services]  support  and 
encourage  control  decisions  without  critical 
appraisal,"  their  report  noted.  "At  times  they 
are  known  to  solicit  requests  for  control  and 
to  propagandize  against  predators  as  a  basis 
for  such  solicitation." 

Former  Government  Trapper  Paul  Maxwell 
put  it  forcefully:  "Every  damn  one  of  those 
trappers  is  a  Puller  Brush  man  selling  poison. 
The  whole  predator-control  operation  is  noth- 
ing but  a  sales  pitch  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  keep  that  bunch  off  the  breadlines, 
to  keep  them  out  In  the  sunshine  hunting 
and  shooting  and  pmlsoning  and  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  public  expense." 

Some  would  agree  with  Maxwell,  but  It  Is 
an  oversimplification  to  indict  the  federal 
trappers  personally.  In  many  ways,  their  re- 
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actions  are  very  human — and  very  Amer- 
ican. They  have  thrown  themselves  Into  their 
work,  and  they  have  come  to  look  on  It  as  the 
most  Importsmt  task  In  the  world.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  uncomplicated,  outdoors- 
loving  men.  They  are  not  conversant  with 
ecological  principles.  They  suffer  from  the 
same  Insecurities  as  the  rest  of  us.  They  have 
mortgage  payments  to  meet,  children  to  put 
through  school,  old  age  to  anticipate.  Like 
many  other  Americans,  they  are  struggling  to 
get  even,  to  get  ahead,  and  then  to  stay  ahead 
for  good,  and  such  an  existence  leaves  little 
time  for  the  study  of  subtle  biological  proc- 
esses. There  are  too  many  coyotes  to  be  killed, 
too  many  sheepmen  to  be  placated  and  too 
many  stockmen  clear  on  the  other  side  of 
the  state  who  need  to  be  sold  on  the  program. 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  overmotlvated 
poisoning  proselytizer  Is  not  so  much  that  he 
Is  Intentionally  engaged  In  a  giant  confidence 
game  but  that  he  has  fallen  for  his  own 
propaganda  and  Is  striving  with  the  zeal  of  a 
missionary  to  bring  others  under  his  spell. 
Nonetheless,  his  missionary  zeal  and  his  en- 
thusiastic drive  are  having  deleterious  effects 
on  the  environment.  His  insecurities  are  en- 
dangering future  generations,  both  wild  ani- 
mal and  human. 

How  long  will  the  polsonere  be  permitted 
to  rush  blindly  ahead?  Until  all  the  wild  ani- 
mals are  gone?  Or  75%  of  them?  One  recalls 
the  comment  of  a  Colorado  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation officer,  Louis  Vldakovlch,  who  Is 
watching  the  tragic  performance  from  his 
front-row  center  seat:  "There  will  be  a  day 
of  reckoning.  All  that  they  are  doing  will 
collapse  on  them.  I  just  hope  there  is  some 
game  left  for  us  to  manage." 
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It  was  not  Immediately  announced  when 
the  executions  would  be  carried  out. 

At  one  stage  armed  troops  had  to  force 
btMsk  part  of  the  crowd,  which  surged  toward 
the  handcuffed  group. 

The  crowd  was  told  that  the  five  ringlead- 
ers, all  of  Arab  descent,  left  Zanzibar  In  1964 
when  the  centuries-old  Arab  Sultanate  was 
overthrown  in  a  bloody  revolution  which 
brought  Sheikh  Karume  and  his  left-wing 
revolutionary  council  to  power.  An  army  of- 
ficer told  the  rally  that  the  19  men— all  Zan- 
zlbarls — were  seized  last  September. 

Sheikh  Karume,  who  Is  also  first  vice  pres- 
ident of  Tanzania,  earlier  told  a  May-day 
rally  that  the  plotters  had  been  caught 
smuggling  arms  and  ammunition  into  Zanzi- 
bar. 


ZANZIBAR:        RACIAL       SOLUTIONS 
PROVOKE  COUNTERREVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I  had  commented  on  the  bizarre 
attempts  of  Sheik  Karume,  the  leading 
commissar  of  Zanzibar,  to  abolish  racial 
differences  in  his  multiracial  colony  by 
forcing  the  daughters  of  Arabs  to  marry 
his  black  party  chiefs.  See  Congressional 
Record,  volume  116,  part  28.  page  38589, 
"Racial  Solutions  in  Zanzibar." 

Today  we  learn  that  the  same  Com- 
munist boss  waved  his  ceremonial  stick 
over  19  accused  counterrevolutionaries 
on  public  exhibition  at  a  May-day  rally 
and  ordered  them  to  be  shot  for  treason. 

Apparently  the  Arab  fathers  of  the 
kidnapped  young  women  objected  to 
their  daughters  being  forced  into  white 
slavery. 

Objection  to  forced  race  mixing  is  con- 
sidered coimterrevolutionary  by  Com- 
munists. 

I  insert  a  news  clipping: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  10, 
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Zanzibar's  Leaoer  Annottnces  Plans  To  Exe- 

cuTE  19  Arrested  in  Coitp  Plot 

Zanzibar.— Sheikh  Abeld  Karume  told  a 
cheering  crowd  of  several  thousand  yesterday 
that  19  men  who  plotted  to  overthrow  his 
revolutionary  government  wotUd  be  shot  for 
treason. 

"There  wlU  be  no  pardon,"  he  declared, 
brandishing  his  ceremonial  stick  over  the  19 
accused  counter-revolutionaries  who  were 
paraded  before  the  raUy. 


"THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  PRI- 
VATE INSTITUTIONAL  FINANCIAL 
GRANTS,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT CAN  STIMULATE  ACA- 
DEMIC EXCELLENCE.  INNOVA- 
TION, REFORM,  AND  DIVERSITY" 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  EKDNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  most  urgent  national  chal- 
lenges is  to  determine  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  most  prudently  and  ef- 
fectively act  to  sustain  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  higher  education. 

Recently,  on  April  22,  last.  Dr.  Glenn 
W.  Ferguson,  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  addressed  himself  to  the  solution 
of  this  challenge  in  testifying  before  the 
Educational  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  very  timely  and  thought- 
provoking  statement  Dr.  Ferguson  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee : 

Statement  by  Glenn  W.  Ferguson 

President  Nixon  has  suggested  that  the 
United  States  must  provide  "post  secondary 
education  for  all  who  aspire  to  It ".  This  Is  a 
commendable  objective.  The  American  people 
are  supporting  a  higher  level  of  education 
for  more  people  than  any  society  In  history, 
and  the  projected  requirement  to  place 
twelve  million  "aspiring"  students  In  college 
by  1980,  has  become  one  of  our  basic  na- 
tional goals. 

At  the  same  time,  twelve  million  Ameri- 
cans will  not  desire  the  same  kind  or  level 
of  higher  education.  The  hallmark  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  has  been  diversity.  As 
we  realize  the  quantitative  goal,  we  must 
nurture  the  qualitative  attributes  which  are 
produced  by  pluralism  and  diversity. 

Today,  approximately  one-third  of  our 
2.200  colleges  and  universities  are  public  in- 
stitutions. They  enroll  more  than  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  college  students,  and  In  another 
decade,  they  will  enroll  more  than  seventy 
percent.  ESach  of  seventy  universities  in 
America,  predominantly  public  Institutions, 
enrolls  In  excess  of  20,000  students.  Clearly, 
the  trend  Is  toward  the  large,  public  uni- 
versity, and  cxirrent  financial  realities  en- 
hance the  growth  potential  of  the  large  and 
public  combination. 

While  public  univereltles  are  Increasing 
enrollments,  the  multi-versity  Is  under  at- 
tack. Many  contemporary  students  are 
"turned  off"  by  the  relatively  de-humanlzed 
large  university,  and  some  are  "searching  for 
relevance"  in  smaller  colleges  or  outside  of 
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the  educational  system.  Of  equal  Importance, 
a  significant  percentage  of  faculty  mefnbers 
are  beginning  to  recognize  tbat  the  itiultl- 
versity  has  failed  generally  to  produoe  the 
cross-fertlUzatlon  of  Ideas,  the  Inner-idlscl- 
pllnary  programs,  and  the  academic  IniioTa- 
tlon  and  reform  which  were  anticipated- 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatloa  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson,  has  stated  th4t  col- 
leges and  universities  are  "among  the<  most 
Inefficient  Institutions  In  the  count^y'^  As  a 
student  of  business  and  public  admiiilstra- 
tlon,  I  challenge  that  statement.  At  tha  same 
time,  I  recognize  that  a  degree  of  Ineffi- 
ciency, poor  commimlcatlon,  and  lack  of 
relevance,  which  are  associated  wit*  the 
multl-verslty,  has  been  made  more  jacute 
by  the  nature  of  existing  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. I 

In  prior  years,  Federal  funding  of  ilgher 
education  has  tended  to  endorse  picjecta 
rather  than  institutions,  fields  of  study  rath- 
er than  educational  approaches,  Indlfldual 
professors  rather  than  outstanding  Institu- 
tional leadership,  research  rather  thaji  op- 
erating needs,  and  the  growth  of  academic 
specialties  rather  than  Integrated  acaflemlc 
programs. 

When  Federal  funds  were  avallatie  to 
launch  a  new  Institute  or  academic  unit,  the 
multl-verslty  was  prepared  to  add  another 
academic  feather.  The  results  are  manifest: 
academic  excellence  In  narrow  subetantlve 
fields,  faculty  withdrawal  from  student  con- 
tact, and  hlgh-coet  Individual  programs 
which  cannot  be  maintained  without  Exten- 
sive public  subsidy. 

To  meet  these  orltlcisnu,  lncludln|;  the 
Inefficiency  which  results  from  isolation,  the 
multl-verslty  Is  attempting  to  decan^rallza 
without  losing  administrative  control.  Ih  vir- 
tually every  state,  branches  of  the  public 
universities  are  being  established.  In  many 
casea,  the  branch  units  Incorporate  tlto  al- 
leged anachronisms  of  the  multl-v*rslty. 
There  Is  only  limited  opportunity  for  Inno- 
vation, currlcular  reform  or  cloee  interaction 
between  students  and  faculty.  With  low  tui- 
tion levels  and  excessive  enrollment  pres- 
suree,  the  purposes  of  decentrallzatloti  are 
being  diffused. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  moving  In  the  direction 
of  endorsing  the  Idea  that  financial  clgcxim- 
stances  should  not  be  the  pivotal  fac^r  In 
determining  whether  a  student  can  pjursue 
his  education  beyond  high  school.  To  knakt 
that  concept  a  viable  reality  for  our  ioung 
people,  we  must  also  endorse  the  phllofopby 
that  higher  education.  In  a  variety  of  Cartas, 
will  be  available  to  each  of  them.  The  public 
iinlverslty  Is  prepared  to  oope  with  p4rt  of 
the  problem,  but  the  private  university 
must  also  fulfill  Its  responsibilities.        i 

We  are  aware  of  the  pressures  placed  on 
State  legislatures  to  fund  public  higher  edu- 
cation. We  respect  their  efforts  to  respond, 
and  we  realize  that  because  of  financial  reali- 
ties. It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  state  gov- 
ernments to  allocate  resources  to  private  in- 
stitutions. I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  review  its  priorities  In  an  effort  to 
sustain  diverse  elements  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  amall,  private  university  needs 
help.  It  needs  help  now  to  meet  the  c\irrent 
demands  for  change.  As  qualified  students 
have  the  opportunity,  through  fln4nclal 
support,  to  broaden  their  choice  of  schools, 
the  private  Institution  must  be  able  ijo  re- 
spond. 

Traditionally,  It  has  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  private  school  to  lnnovat4  and 
to  offer  a  broad  range  of  academic  progranu. 
In  recent  years,  both  public  and  prlvats  col- 
leges and  universities  have  shared  Foderal 
dollars.  Qlven  current  pressures,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Federal  Government  may 
minimize  its  commitment  to  the  privatie  in- 
stitution. 

If  minimal  diversity  Is  to  be  maintained; 
if  education,  in  Its  broadest  sense  Is  to  be 
encouraged;    If  a  significant  percentafe  of 
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the  projected  twelve  million  college  students 
are  to  be  educated,  as  well  as  trained,  and 
If  academic  standards  of  excellence  are  to  be 
supported,  the  Federal  Oovemment  must 
assume  the  lead«iahlp. 

If  Federal  financial  support  continues,  in 
the  traditional  format,  the  heterogeneity  of 
American  higher  education  will  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. If  the  Federal  Oovernment  does  not 
provide  a  larger  percentage  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  private  institutions,  rather  than 
treating  public  and  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  parity,  the  number  and  diversity 
of  colleges  will  decline,  the  large  will  grow 
larger,  and  the  remaining  private  colleges 
will  become  havens  for  the  socially  and  fi- 
nancially elite. 

Currently,  most  private  colleges  reflect 
curious  mixtures  of  students  from  very  af- 
fluent or  from  very  impoverished  circum- 
stances. Unless  institutional  grants  are 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government,  txiltion 
wUl  continue  to  rise,  and  students  from 
middle-income  families  will  disappear  from 
private  colleges.  As  costs  Increase,  the  pri- 
vate colleges  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the 
requisite  student  financial  assistance  levels 
for  minority  and  other  low  Income  students. 
If  this  occurs,  the  private  sphere  will  no 
longer  offer  the  wide  range  of  sizes,  fields, 
standards,  philosophies  and  reforms  which 
must  be  preserved. 

Given  financial  strictures,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  consider  a  combination  of  in- 
stitutional grants  and  direct  loans  and  grants 
to  the  Individual  student;  howevrr.  iinles? 
national  higher  educational  priorities  are 
established,  the  status  quo  will  be  unaffected. 
A  recommended  priority  Incorporates  Federal 
support  for  i>rlvate  rather  than  public  In- 
stitutions. If  aid  were  still  based  on  total 
enrollment,  the  large  private  colleges  would 
grow  larger  and  the  smaller  private  colleges 
would  atrophy. 

To  obviate  this  development,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  might  consider  awarding  a 
basic  Institutional  grant  to  each  accredited 
private  college  or  university  coupled  with 
variable  monetary  increments  reflecting  na- 
tional priorities.  In  the  United  States,  all 
colleges  and  universities  were  not  created 
equal,  even  though  the  Federal  Government 
has  treated  them  equally.  At  the  national 
level,  we  should  exercise  Judgment  and  at- 
tempt to  assign  financial  values  to  stipu- 
lated educational  objectives.  For  example,  if 
we  feel  that  the  Ph.D.  recipient  will  continue 
to  experience  placement  difficulties,  we  may 
wish  to  award  a  financial  bonus  to  those 
private  institutions  which  introduce  Inno- 
vational  professional  programs,  doctorates  in 
more  "relevant"  fields,  or  unique  terminal 
degrees  stressing  the  teaching  dimension. 
Several  variables  exist,  and  in  each  case,  hard 
decisions  would  have  to  be  made  concern- 
ing the  future  objectives  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Historically,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  reluctant  to  discharge  this  func- 
tion. 

Through  the  medium  of  private  institu- 
tional financial  grants,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment can  stimulate  academic  excellence,  In- 
novation, reform,  and  diversity.  In  addition 
to  reflecting  present  values,  American  higher 
education  should  continue  to  prepare  some 
students  for  an  unknown  futiire. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  ORIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  Is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out 


of  mind"  attitude  about  matters  which 
are  not  consistently  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. The  fact  exists  that  today  more 
than  1,550  American  servicemen  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of 
our  number  is  enslaved.  I  Insert  the  name 
of  one  of  the  missing. 

Major  James  Sheppard  Morgan,  U.8.  Air 
Force,  FV3026413,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas.  Mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  fotir  chUdren.  The  ton 
of  Mrs.  Harriett  P.  Morgan  and  the  late  David 
A.  Morgan,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas.  Officially 
listed  as  missing  November  10,  1967.  As  of 
today,  MaJ.  Morgan  has  been  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  for  1 ,277  days. 


DENTON,  TEX. 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  outstand- 
ing examples  of  community  spirit  and 
diligence  are  often  foimd  wanting  in 
these  days  of  troubled  cities.  Many  urban 
areas,  once  the  hope  of  solid  investments, 
are  now  merely  bedroom  communities- 
stagnant  havens  for  Americans  wearied 
by  unimaginative  jobs  tind  surroundings. 

I  have  come  to  recognize  a  city  In  my 
district,  however,  as  an  exception  to  that 
blighted  picture.  I  firmly  believe  Denton, 
Tex.,  is  one  of  those  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  community  spirit  and  diligence. 

Today  Denton  is  a  progressive  north 
Texas  economic  and  cultural  center.  The 
home  of  two  fine  universities,  one  of  them 
the  alma  mater  of  Miss  America — a  Den- 
ton girl  herself,  this  city  has  consistently 
shown  the  way  in  civic  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Now  50  percent  larger  than 
in  1960,  Denton  is  not  looking  upon  the 
increase  as  a  burden.  Rather,  the  city 
now  has  greater  capabilities. 

An  example  of  tiie  spirit  which  is  the 
backbone  of  this  truly  unusual  Texas  city 
Is  the  development  of  its  business  sector. 
The  Denton  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  no 
store  front  operation.  Like  the  citizens 
of  Denton,  it  is  an  aggressive  and  dy- 
namic Institution. 

Glancing  through  the  Denton  Record 
Chronicle  of  April  25,  I  came  across  an 
article  which  suggests  that  spirit.  As  well 
as  boasting  of  companies  such  as  Load- 
craft,  Inc.,  Victor  Equipment  Co.,  and 
several  strong  banks  such  as  the  1st  State 
Bank,  Denton  is  the  home  of  an  Insur- 
ance company. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  in  an  effort  to  share  the  pride  which 
I  have  personally  developed  in  Denton 
and  her  business  community. 

(From  the  Denton  Record  Chronicle, 
Apr.  28,  1971] 

LuTTiME  Secttrttt  Continttes  Growth 

Charles  "Boe"  Adams,  president  of  Lifetime 
Security  Life  Insurance  Company,  reports 
that  the  company  continues  to  grow  beyond 
expectations.  Through  April  15,  Lifetime  Be- 
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curlty  had  over  »250,000,000  of  insurance  in 

Ufetlme  Security,  which  has  been  operat- 
ing only  In  Texas,  has  current  plans  to  ex- 
pand their  operations  into  more  than  20 
states.  Contracts  to  purchase  two  additional 
companies  have  been  signed. 

Adams  said  he  believed  Lifetime  Security 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dynamic,  progressive 
organizations  in  the  Insurance  industry  to- 
day. „ 

"Lifetime  Security  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany's record  of  rapid  growth  Is  evidence 
^ugh  of  the  reliable  Insurance  service  of- 
fered to  the  general  public.  Lifetime  Security 
has  clearly  lived  up  to  its  philosophy  of  pro- 
viding quality  Insurance  protection  at  a  reas- 
onable cost  with  prompt  efficient  handling  of 
all  claims,"  he  said. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  TO  BILL 
CALDWELL 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    KKW   JKRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
the  leadership  of  the  journalism  profes- 
sion noted  what  Bergen  County  has 
known  all  along.  Bill  Caldwell  is  a  kind 
of  genius  journalist. 

William  A.  Caldwell,  associate  editor  of 
the  Record  has  won  the  1971  Pulltwr  Prize 
in  the  commentary  category  for  the  daUy 
column  he  has  written  for  more  than  40 
years. 

That  is  how  his  newspaper,  the  Record 
of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  called  it  in  a  lead 
story  last  week.  One  of  his  colleagues 
calculated  that  Bill  has  written  40,000 
colunms  and  described  each  as  tjrped 
precisely  85  Inches  long  on  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  free  of  erasures,  strikeouts  or 
strUceovers. 

This  exacting  approach  to  composi- 
tion typifies  the  carefulness  and  ac- 
curacy Bill  always  brings  to  his  columns. 

Bill  Caldwell  is  known  for  extracting 
general  applications  from  local  stories, 
and  for  that  reason  his  columns  have  at- 
tracted wide  readership.  His  writing  style 
employs  an  extraordinary  range  of 
words  and  phrases,  of  which  his  col- 
leagues note: 

When  any  of  us  writes  he's  writing  for  Bill. 
with  BUI  In  mind,  with  BiU's  standards  right 
there. 

I  would  add  that  during  my  years  in 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  have  weighed  problems  with 
Bill  Caldwell's  standards  in  mind. 

Assembled  here  are  a  few  stories,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  illustrate  the  life  of  this 
fine  man  and  offer  a  view  of  his  enor- 
mous talent: 

A  PxTLrrzEB  to  Caldwm,l 

(From  the  Record,  May  4,  1971] 

(By  George  James) 

William  A.  Caldwell,  associate  editor  of 
The  Record,  has  won  the  1971  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  the  commentary  category  for  the  dally 
column  he  has  written  for  more  than  40 
years. 

Although  the  64-year-old  writer-editor  and 
The  Record  have  won  many  state  aind  na- 
tional awards,  it  U  the  first  time  any  staff 
member  has  won  the  most  prestigious  honor 
in  Journalism. 
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"It's  the  verdict  of  the  profession.  Since  I 
respect  the  profession,  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing more  I  could  want.  It's  like  a  certificate 
you  exist,"  Caldwell  said  yesterday  when 
reached  by  telephone  at  his  summer  cottage 
in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  where  he  is 
vacationing. 

"It's  Just  as  well  I'm  not  there,"  said  Cald- 
weU,  a  white-haired,  barrel-chested  sU-footer 
who  has  often  claimed  he  becomes  uneasy 
when  asked  to  make  a  speech.  "I'd  Just  burst 
out  into  tears." 

Donald  G.  Borg,  chairman  and  editor  of 
The  Record  and  CaldweU's  friend  through 
the  years,  said  he  couldn't  be  happier. 

■'I'm  delighted  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Com- 
mittee and  trustees  have  recognized  what 
I  knew  a  long  time  ago  from  working  with 
him.  We're  all  finally  In  agreement. 

"BUI  has  been  influencing  New  Jersey 
public  opinion  for  more  than  40  years.  His 
style  is  fluent  and  persxiaslve.  He  can  be 
indignant.  Jocular,  appreciative,  solemn,  or 
funny.  The  end  product  is  a  column  or 
editorial  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  reader, 
and  at  the  same  time  invite  him  to  form  his 
opinion." 

Malcolm  A.  Borg,  president  of  The  Record, 
said  the  award  U  the  highest  accolade  Cald- 
well could  receive. 

"It  Is  certainly  fitting  for  a  man  of  BlU 
Caldwell's  competence  and  Intelligence  to  re- 
ceive a  tremendous  award  Just  eight  months 
before  reaching  Age  68.  an  age  he  might  con- 
sider his  time  to  retire  but  which  I  and 
members  of  the  staff  ^apt  he  does  not." 

At  the  moment  he  received  notice  of  the 
award  from  a  feUow  editor,  Caldwell  was 
painting  a  fireplace  as  part  of  a  week-long 
effort  to  ready  his  vacation  home  for  the 
summer  season. 

Asked  if  on  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  he 
Intended  to  suspend  his  housework  and  have 
some  fun,  he  said:  Don't  separate  the  two. 
Work   around  the  house   is   ftin." 

This  concept  of  work  and  fun  pervades 
his  day  at  The  Record. 

Caldwell  arrives  for  work  each  morning 
at  6:30  and  leaves  11  hours  later  at  6:30  pjn. 

Besides  writing  his  colximn  of  general  in- 
terest which  appears  six  days  a  week,  Cald- 
well supervises  the  editorial  page  staff,  edits 
their  editorials  as  weU  as  writing  bis  own, 
edits  wire  and  local  copy  for  the  page  oppo- 
site the  editorial  page,  writes  the  headlines, 
and  designates  the  art  to  Ulustrate  the  mate- 
rial. 

He  also  finds  time  to  chat  with  reporters 
who  wander  into  his  office  to  take  issue  with 
an  editorial,  gripe,  or  seek  advice. 

The  56th  annual  Pulitzer  Prize  comes  at 
the  zenith  of  a  career  at  The  Record  that 
began  in  1924,  when  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
worked  for  the  paper  as  a  sports  stringer. 

As  in  1970,  when  the  award  for  criticism 
or  commentary  was  first  established,  the 
trustees  gave  two  separate  and  coequal  $1,000 
prizes  in  each  category. 

The  criticism  award  was  won  by  Harold  C. 
Schonberg  of  The  New  York  Times  for  his 
music  criticism  during  1970. 

Caldwell's  colunm,  "Simeon  Stylltes,"  takes 
its  name  from  a  fifth  century  Syrian  hermit 
who  spent  35  years  in  meditation  atop  a 
pUlar  in  the  desert. 

In  a  nMninatlng  letter  Executive  Editor 
Don  Carter  wrote  that  the  column  deals 
with  local  but  universal  topics  for  an  audi- 
ence that  has  come  to  appreciate  good 
writing,  sharp  thinking,  and  provocative 
commentary. 

"This  modem  Simeon  .  .  .  finds  it  dllDcult 
to  dismiss  anything  as  irrelevant,"  Carter 
wrote. 

"(He)  finds  fallacy  in  our  demands  for 
more  roads  and  schools  and  waste  disposal 
plants,  but  not  in  'our*  backyards.  He  spots 
humor  in  the  misery  at  being  born  a  Decem- 
ber chUd,  music  in  the  sunrise  over  Katama 
Bay,  event  merit  In  the  left-footed  attempts 
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of  broadmlnded  gents  to  agree  with  women's 
liberation." 

Carter  said,  "He  feels  the  thorns  in  a  racist 
argument,  deciphers  what  makes  a  vlce-pres- 
Identlal  speech  divisive,  pleads  guilty,  like 
most  of  us,  to  the  gambling  urge,  and  re- 
discovers the  meaning  and  the  message  of 
the  boy's  first  foul  cigar." 

CaldweU  was  born  in  Butler,  Pa.,  Dec.  6, 
1906.  He  grew  up  in  TltusvUle,  Pa.,  where  his 
lather  was  managing  editor  of  the  local 
paper. 

His  father  moved  the  famUy  to  New  Jersey 
and  was  Associated  I^ress  foreign  newrs  editor 
when  he  died  at  44. 

He  left  his  widow  with  five  minor  chUdren. 
Young  Caldwell,  a  14-year-old  sophomore  at 
Hasbrouck  Heights  High  School,  continued  at 
high  school  and  took  odd  Jobs.  One  was 
pumping  the  organ  at  a  local  church,  where 
he  eventually  worked  his  way  up  to  be 
organist. 

He  was  never  to  get  to  college  but  he  is 
considered  by  his  colleagues  a  learned  man. 
widely  read,  phUosophlcal.  and  sensitive  to 
Issues  and  language. 

He  is  a  trustee  and  former  board  chairman 
of  WUllam  Paterson  College,  Wayne.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  LLX).  by  Rutgers  last 
June. 

Organizations  for  which  he  has  given  his 
time  include  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  Bergen  County  Grand  Jurors  Association, 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  the  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association,  the  Bergen 
County  Medical  Society,  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action  (he  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Branch,  and  the  Ameri- 
can CivU  Liberties  Union. 

HOBBIES 

He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  Corporation 
Jan.  27,  the  same  day  Malcolm  Borg  became 
president  of  the  corporation.  CaldweU  is  sec- 
retary of  the  corporation. 

For  the  record,  he  lists  his  hobbies  as  "pi- 
ano, writing,  drawing,  boats,  fishing  if  it's 
fishing,  conversation  if  it's  conversation, 
cooking,  Martha's  Vineyard." 

His  younger  brother,  Robert,  assistant  ed- 
itor of  The  Record,  has  written  of  him, 
"When  Bill  came  to  The  Record  he  was  the 
youngest  man  on  the  staff.  He  still  is." 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  Rldgewood.  They 
have  two  daiighters  and  a  son. 

Caldwell,  In  discussing  editorial  and  col- 
umn writing,  once  wrote: 

"As  a  poet's  struggle  with  his  rhyme 
scheme  shapes  his  thought  and  compels  him 
to  reconsider  it  and  reshape  it,  so  any  writ- 
er's evolution  of  a  sentence  across  the  face 
of  the  page  refines  his  language,  dictates  the 
fiow  of  the  sentence  next  emerging,  and 
leads  sometimes  to  the  happy  accident  that 
is  a  sentence  he  knows  no  man  could  very 
much  improve. 

"You  write  an  editorial  the  way  you  write 
a  poem  or  an  epitaph  or  a  novel  or  a  love 
letter,  so  that  when  it  is  done  you  know  in 
your  gut  you  did  the  best  you  can  and  can 
settle    for   that. 

"As  for  a  column,  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies. I  guess,  although  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  columns  that  nothing  anybody  says 
could  be  true  of  them  all. 

"ULy  ovm  theory,  bom  I  suspect  of  des- 
peration, is  that  If  the  subject  interests  me 
itil  be  Interesting  to  someone  else — plus  the 
somewhat  arrogant  asstunption  that  my 
opinion,  within  the  limited  framework  of 
my  intellectual  competence,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently bizarre  or  vehement  or  sympathetic 
to  Justify  the  vise  of  the  newsprint  and  the 
reader's  time.  I  guess  it  should  be  added 
that  any  effective  humor  depends  on  the 
writer's  deadly  seriousness. 

"1  hope  it  is  understood  that  all  this  has 
to  do  with  the  way  I  work.  It  U  not  a  for- 
m\ila  for  success,  because  I  don't  know  what 
success  In  writing  is." 
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He  also  has  written  that  he  tries  ne^er  to 
end  a  piece  of  writing  with  a  quote. 


[Prom  the  Record,  May  4,   1971 
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Note. — This    Is    one    of    the    columds 
which  WUllam  A.  CaldweU  was  awarded 
Pulitzer  Prize  this  week.  Several  other 
winning  colunins  will  be  reprinted. 

(By  William  A.  CaldweU) 

I  have  no  clear  recollection  of  the 
but  the  first  of  many  unforeseen 
in  my  life  occurred  Dec.  5.  1906.  in  Butler 
I  was  born. 

The  pickle  Into  which  a  Decemt>er 
by  letting  that  happen  to  him  is  peculii 
I  have  been  persuaded,  embittering 
for  a  relatively  few  persons  who 
have  been  generated  in  the  form  of 
on  the  walls  of  damp  cellars,  everyon 
born.  But  only  8.333  .  .  .  per  cent  of  ut 
our   birthday   so   close   to   Christmas 
instead  of  being  a  revenue-producing 
is  a  bleak  embarrassment. 

Par  the  other  91.666  .  .  ,  per  cent  a 
day  Is  when  the  family  forgathers  from 
around  to  Indulge  In  drink  and  gluttonjr 
insane   laughter.   The   table   is   festive 
clothes    are    worn.    In    the   living   rooi^ 
birthday    celebrant    presides    over    the 
mission  of  the  loot,  piece  by  glittering 

"Oh  dear,  this  Is  much  too  much," 
child  of  March  or  August  or 
rectly,  by  the  way. 

"Oh,  but  birthdays  come  but  once  a 
oozes  Aunt  Molly.  "Come  over  here 
your  auntie  klae  you." 

The  December  child  stands  In  the 
examining  this  repellent  scene  and 
standing  how  oppressed  minorities 
knows   what    will   happen   on    his 
Everybody  will  be  too  much  fatigued 
holiday  gadding  to  come  to  his  party 
be  preparing  to  be  all   fagged  out.   an^ 
sides  there  won't  be  any  party.  Since 
one  Is  watching  his  diet  at  this  time  of 
cake   is   an   indulgence   that   should 
sisted,  and  one  does  grow  so  tired  of  t 

The  small  remembrance  Is  In  a  small, 
square  box.  The  other  kids  get  Maserati  > 
Winchester    .22s    and    mo  tor  boats    and 
boots.  December's  child  will   never  rui 
of  handkerchiefs. 

As  a  December  child  named  Love  was 
plaining  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the 
Ington  papers,  this,  like  any  other 
nation   based   on    the   accident   of   blri{h 
especially  hard  to  bear.  Mr.  Love  worked 
self  into  a  fine  father  of  indignation.  I 
myself  reading  the  piece  with  a  curious 
of  detachment. 

A  little  while  before  my  birthday  the 
had    been    crayoning    holiday    en 
Into  the  squares  on  the  kitchen 

"You   have   a   birthday   coming   up 
said.  "Or  would  you  Just  as  soon  forget 
For  two  bits  I  won't  tell  anyone." 

For  it?  What  else.  I  snarled,  have 
been  doing  all  my  life?  I  do  a  passable 
tatlon  of  my  aunt  with  the  adenoids 

"Your    birthday    does    come    so 
Christmas.  William,"  I  said,  "that  your 
and  I  thought  you'd  rather  we  saved  a 
surprise  for  you  until  then." 

"I  wish   to  peace  I'd  known  you 
deeply   about   it,"  she   said.   "But   now 
I  know,  we're  going  to  do  something 
It.  What  would  you  like  lor  your 

"Nothing,"  I  said.  "If  you  must  know 
down  to  my  last  three  dozen  handkerch 

She  handles  children  sympathetically 

"If  you  had  to  wish  for  something 
sentenced  to  another  year  as  chalrma^ 
the  board  of  trustees,  "  she  said,  'what 
you  wish  for?" 

There  have  been  Decembers  when  I'd 
known  what  to  say:   a  sled  with  steel 
ners,  an  electric  train,  a  BB  gun,  a 
football  shoes,   a  deerskin  Jacket 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

point  leesons  of  all  things.  Ice  skates,  a  basset 
hound,  a  sailflsh,  a  bicycle,  a  little  printing 
press  and  a  font  of  12-polnt  Italic  type  .  .  . 

She  was  waiting. 

Abruptly,  on  the  eve  of  my  birthday,  I 
had  run  out  of  things  to  want.  The  goods 
and  gadgets  I  had  yearned  for  as  a  kid  and 
had  begrudged  not  getting  were  Irrelevant.  I 
have  clothes  enough  to  last  me  a  lifetime 
though  I  live  to  be  200.  and  as  for  things  to 
do  there's  a  piano  that  could  keep  me  busy 
practicing  cheerfully  four  hours  a  day  at 
least,  plus,  although  It  Is  old  and  Its  lower- 
case chftfacters  are  clogged,  a  typewriter  that 
works  quite  well  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
my  brain. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  my  cup  runneth 
over.  The  world  Is  a  mess,  a  dangerous  mess, 
and  the  air  Is  fouled  and  there  Is  all  around 
us  and  anxiety — a  combination  of  tension 
and  envy  and  smoldering  anger  and  hate — 
that  Is  becoming  dlagnosable  Illness. 

But  nobody  can  knit  you  or  run  down  to 
the  store  and  buy  In  a  package  the  cure  for 
things  like  these,  and  no  klnfolk  can  chip  In 
and  present  to  a  man  that  whose  name  he 
dares  scarcely  to  say  even  to  himself:  that, 
knowing  what  he  does  now.  he  could  go  back 
and  be  again  a  kid  of  25  or  30  or  maybe  46. 
He  would  like  to  be  wiser,  leaner,  more  pa- 
tient, less  lazy,  better  read,  braver,  more 
honest  and  at  the  same  time  more  lenient 
toward  the  people  around  him  .  .  . 

She  was  waiting. 

"Look,"  I  said,  "My  birthday  comee  so  close 
to  Christmas,  why  don't  you  save  a  real  sur- 
prise for  me  till  then?" 

f  Prom  the  Record.  May  4.  1971 1 
We  Knew  It  All  the  Time 

In  any  other  first  week  of  May  in  the 
past  42  years  Bill  Caldwell  would  have  been 
av  his  typewriter  In  the  office  here  beating 
out  his  Simeon  Stylltes  with  the  conscien- 
tious care  he's  made  a  habit.  Yesterday  when 
word  came  of  his  Pul'tzer  Prize  he  was  away 
on  his  first  springtime  vacation,  and  there 
waj,  something  wonderfully  appropriate 
about  It.  A  wave  of  applause  broke  across 
the  office,  and  newspapermen  who  thought 
they  were  case-hardened  found  themselves 
congratulating  each  other  as  If  each  had 
himself  been  the  winner.  Bill  wasn't  here, 
except  he  was — as  he  always  Is. 

Because  when  any  of  us  writes  well  he's 
writing  for  Bill,  wltli  Bill  in  mind,  with  Bill's 
standards  right  there.  That  means  that  the 
writer  demands  the  best  he  can  do  on  this 
particular  writing  assignment;  the  right  mes- 
sage, of  course,  but  the  right  word  scrupu- 
lously chosen,  the  right  organization  of  the 
material,  the  right  cadence.  He's  taught  us 
how  one  must  sit  at  the  typewriter  and 
bleed;  someone  may  do  you  the  honor  to 
read  this,  and  you'd  better  be  up  to  that 
reader's  standards. 

A  famous  prize  like  the  Pulitzer  Is  simply 
an  affirmation.  It  Is  not  to  minimize  the  prize 
to  note  that  a  significant  public  In  The 
Record's  circulation  area  has  known  about 
William  A.  Caldwell  for  a  long  time.  He  had 
to  go  to  work  early  when  his  father  died 
young;  he  never  got  to  college;  there's  some 
doubt  that  he  even  got  his  diploma  from 
high  school.  He  came  to  The  Record  first  in 
1924  as  a  sports  reporter,  and  he  decided 
way  back  then  to  make  his  Ignorance  an  as- 
set. He  knew  how  much  he  didn't  know,  and 
he  has  spent  his  adult  life  trying  to  fill  in 
the  holes.  That  accounts  for  the  breadth  of 
his  columns,  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  he 
treats,  and  the  warm  sympathy  with  which 
he  perceives  the  world  and  the  world's 
people. 

And  for  a  purely  professional  aside,  his 
column  Is  only  one  aspect  of  his  excellence. 
He's  out  of  town  and  can't  edit  or  write 
the  editorials  as  he  usually  does;  so  we  can 
say  that  he  selects.  Illustrates,  headlines, 
and  edits  the  material  on  this  page  and  the 
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one  opposite.  He  does  more  work  than  any 
of  us,  he  does  It  better  than  any  of  us  could 
have  Imagined  imtll  he  showed  us  how  easy 
It  was.  Only  It  wasn't. 
It's  a  privilege  working  with  him. 


[Prom  the  Record,  May  4,  1971 ) 

A  Legend  to  All 

(By  Mark  A.  Stuart) 

(  Note. — Mark  A.  Stuart  works  for  BUI  Cald- 
well as  an  editorial  writer.  He's  been  a  news- 
paperman for  25  jrears.) 

Bin  Caldwell  is  the  most  complete  repwter 
and  self-efl'aclng'  legend  I  know.  When  I  tell 
reporters  who've  never  worked  with  him  only 
half  the  truth  I  know  about  this  man,  they 
don't  believe  me. 

The  sheer  amount  of  work  of  which  he  [s 
capable  Is  staggering.  Every  morning,  sU 
days  a  week,  he  writes  three  or  more  edi- 
torials. Every  afternoon,  six  days  a  week,  he 
turns  out  a  colimin. 

That's  12.000  columns  In  the  past  40  years, 
give  or  take  a  dozen.  Each  is  faultlessly 
typed  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper.  Each  Is  ex- 
actly 85  lines  long — not  86,  not  84.  There  are 
no  erasures,  no  overtyping  to  x-out  a  word. 

ITie  prose  Is  as  clean,  as  logical,  as  vivid, 
as  biting,  as  mlnd-expandlng  as  If  he  had 
sp>ent  a  week  honing  each  essay. 

Every  day  Bill  Caldwell  sits  at  his  desk 
In  the  corner  office  on  the  fourth  floor.  Be- 
fore him  are  a  container  of  sharpened  pen- 
cUs,  a  huge  penknife,  several  pipes,  tobacco, 
matches,  and  a  few  neatly  placed  sheets  of 
information. 

He  looks  out  the  window  at  the  court- 
house dome  in  the  distance,  at  the  parking 
lot  below,  bends  to  his  machine,  and  starts 
typing.  The  words  stream  out,  line  after 
steady  line;  and  the  world  intrudes  on  150 
River  St.,  Hackensack. 

Bill  Caldwell,  his  brother  Bob  Is  fond  of 
saying,  was  a  sage  at  17.  It  was  easy. 

"All  he  had  to  do,"  said  Bob,  "was  learn 
to  write  beautifully  by  the  time  he  was  15, 
and  along  with  It  learn  that  you'U  never 
write  as  well  as  you  ought  to,  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  to  be  a  crack  player  In  foot- 
ball and  baseball,  be  a  pianist,  an  organist." 

Bill  Caldwell  Is  a  great  editor  who  would 
rather  be  a  reporter  than  anything  else  he 
knows.  Out  In  Chicago  at  the  Democratic 
party  convention  In  1968  he  had  two  men 
with  him,  each  less  than  half  his  age. 

He  left  them  panting.  As  they  were  ready 
to  drop,  he  was  off  and  running  to  see  for 
himself  what  was  happening.  His  copy  flowed 
Into  the  office  crisp,  complete,  colorful,  and 
on  time — always  on  time. 

He's  tuned  in.  At  64  he  Is  a  companion  the 
young  would  rather  be  with  than  some  of 
their  contemporaries.  He  appreciates.  He  en- 
courages. He  always  has  time  for  others. 
After  those  three  editorials — or  more — and 
the  column  and  the  editing  and  the  copy- 
reading,  there's  always  time  for  a  chat,  for 
a  story,  for  advice  to  a  young  colleague. 

They  like  to  say  all  this  was  self-taught. 
He  taught  himself  to  play  the  piano  and  the 
organ,  to  read  music,  to  cook  like  Escoffler. 
to  play  a  major  league  brand  of  baseball  and 
football. 

Bill  Caldwell  was  forced  to  leave  school  at 
14  when  his  father,  a  newspaperman,  died. 
But  he  never  stopped  devouring  an  educa- 
tion. He's  read  everything  including  Dr. 
Eliot's  five-foot  shelf.  He  leads  a  group  of 
homegrown  philosophers  calling  themselves 
"The  Wranglers"  whose  diet  is  the  Great 
Books,  or  Ovid,  or  the  Mets,  or  anything 
anyone  that  week  has  decided  he'd  like  to  be 
a  nut  on. 


fProm  the  Herald-News,  May  4,  1971] 
Bill  Caldwell  Writes  Way  to  Pulitzeb 

Prize 
Hackensack. — Bill  Caldwell  was  vacation- 
ing at  Martha's  Vineyard  when  he  got  the 
news  that  his  columns  had  won  him  a  PuUt- 
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cer  Prize.  For  the  first  time  In  his  career,  he 
ujed  a  platitude. 
"It's  Just  short  of  a  state  of  shock,"  he 

said. 

For  47  years,  William  Anthony  Caldwell  has 
been  putting  his  thoughts  on  paper  for  The 
jlecord  of  Hackensack.  He's  worked  In  the 
roorts  department,  the  women's  page,  the  city 
d^  and  most  of  all  on  the  editorial  page, 
which  he  still  comes  to  work  at  6:30  a.m. 

to  edit. 

For  the  past  41  years,  he  also  put  his 
thoughts  and  a  plethora  of  words  nobody  else 
knew  existed  to  work  for  "Simeon  StyUtes"  a 
column  of  observations  on  anything  from 
the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  financial  problems 
of  the  high  school  newspaper  In  his  home 
town  of  Rldgewood. 

His  knowledge  comes  from  reading,  and 
reading,  and  more  reading;  and  was  developed 
without  the  college  education  that  his  fam- 
ily couldn't  afford  after  his  father  died  while 
Bin  was  still  In  high  school. 

"The  first  law,"  says  BUI  Caldwell,  "Is  that 
you're  Interested.  There  Isn't  anything  that 
isn't  interesting.  Indifference  Is  the  cruelest 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  writer." 

The  end  product  Is  usually  written  at  the 
tag  end— "two  or  2:30  p.m. — of  a  day  that 
includes  editing,  editorial  writing  and  general 
supervising. 

"If  it's  good,"  he  says  of  the  column,  "it 
Ukes  me  a  little  over  an  hour.  If  I  have  to 
drag  It  out,  it's  two  or  two  and  a  half." 

The  result  usually  mixes  a  personal 
philosophy  with  some  of  history's  Ijetter 
minds. 

He's  won  one  other  major  award,  a  Slltirlan. 
"I  Just  sat  down  and  got  rid  of  all  my  feel- 
ing about  Barry  Ooldwater." 

His  unique  writing  style — "I  guess  they'd 
be  able  to  find  me  pretty  easily  If  I  ever 
wrote  a  ransom  note." — Is,  according  to  Cald- 
well, "Just  one  of  those  things  that  happens." 
As  a  boy,  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  words 
from  his  father,  an  Associated  Press  editor, 
and  his  mother,  a  teacher.  His  younger  broth- 
er. Bob.  is  now  an  sisslstant  editor  of  The 
Record. 

Caldwell  grew  up  In  Hasbrouck  Heights  and 
lives  now  In  Rldgewood  with  his  wife,  his 
daughters,  Allx  and  Tonl,  and  a  son,  William 
Alexander  Caldwell.  "His  middle  name  Is 
Alexander,  so  he  won't  even  stand  for  a 
Junior,  or  'the  second'  or  anything  like 
that,"  says  William  Anthony  Caldwell. 

Every  so  often.  Bill  Caldwell  finds  him- 
self apologizing  for  his  lack  of  a  college  de- 
gree, particularly  with  one  of  his  outside 
activities.  "Yes,"  he  says.  "It's  one  of  the 
things  that  embarrasses  me  about  being  on 
the  board  of  WUllam  Paterson  College." 


SOVIET  JEWS  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  introduced 
by  my  colleague,  Edward  L.  Koch,  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  highly  important,  hu- 
manitarian piece  of  legislation. 

This  legislation,  entitled  the  Soviet 
Jews  Relief  Act  of  1971,  would  authorize 
30,000  special  visas  outside  the  regular 
immigration  quota  system  for  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Sov- 
iet Union  and  who  may  wish  to  come  to 
this  country.  I  not  only  entirely  support 
the  humane  philosophy  of  this  bill,  but 
congratulate  Mr.  Koch  on  its  introduc- 
tlOD. 
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This  legislation  is  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  this  Nation  as  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  the  oppressed  from  many  lands.  The 
proposed  bill  is  a  direct  linear  descendant 
of  special  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
which  permitted  over  30,000  Hungarian 
refugees  to  settle  here  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  1956  revolt.  Similarly  since 
1968,  over  10,000  Czechoslovakian  ref- 
ugees have  been  assisted  in  coining  to 
the  United  States,  while  over  the  past 
decade  more  than  565,000  Cubans  have 
made  the  United  States  their  new  home 
through  exemptions  in  the  immigration 
laws.  This  bill  would  extend  the  same 
consideration  to  Russian  Jews. 

Even  though  I  am  fully  aware  that 
Soviet  Jews  may  be  prevented  by  Soviet 
restrictions  on  emigration  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  30,000  special 
visas,  I  believe  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  letting 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  know  the 
American  people  disapprove  of  their  re- 
pressive tactics  towEtrd  their  proud  Jew- 
ish minority.  Its  passage  will  also  pro- 
claim not  only  to  the  Jews  of  Russia,  but 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  Nations,  that 
America  and  the  freedoms  which  have 
made  this  Nation  great,  still  exist. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  serve  as  a  challenge 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  throw  wide  their 
doors  to  allow  those  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave  to  do  so.  Of  course,  many 
of  these  people,  should  they  be  permitted 
to  go,  would  immigrate  to  Israel,  the 
very  existence  of  which  has  fired  their 
imaginations  and  stimulated  in  large  part 
the  present  drive  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  this  consideration  should  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Through  positive  action  on  the  Soviet 
Relief  Act  of  1971,  Congress  could  in- 
fluence, I  believe,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions outside  the  Soviet  bloc  to  enact 
similar  legislation.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  Soviet  Union  is  sensi- 
tive to  charges  of  mistreatment  of  their 
Jewish  minority,  and  such  a  worldwide 
movement  would  have  particular  value  in 
Imposing  yet  another  pressure  on  them 
to  allow  free  emigration  of  those  Jews 
wishing  to  leave  that  coimtry.  Such  pres- 
sure is  clearly  needed  If  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
to  be  encouraged  through  world  opinion 
to  live  up  to  the  United  Nations  Univer- 
sal I>eclaratlon  of  Human  Rights,  article 
xni,  which  confirms  the  concept  of  emi- 
gration as  a  basic  human  right,  and 
which  is  supported  in  principle  by  Rus- 

gin 

I  do  not  need  to  outline  to  this  body 
the  long  history  of  U.SJS.R.'s  efforts  to 
blend  its  3.5  million  Jews  into  the  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  various  Russian 
states.  But  50  years  after  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  35  years  after  the  last 
period  when  Jewish  education  and  study 
was  permitted,  it  seemed  quite  logical 
that  Jewish  youth,  without  access  to 
synagogues,  reading  no  Jewish  books, 
and  having  no  Jewish  cultural  life  would 
become  less  and  less  Jewish  and  grad- 
ually would  be  assimilated  into  Russian 
society. 

Surprisingly,  quite  the  reverse  has 
happened.  Instead  of  losing  their  iden- 
tity as  Jews,  msjiy  of  the  young  people 
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proclaim  it  proudly.  Probably  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  proud  racial  and  national 
identity  has  been  the  development  of 
a  free  Israel  since  1948.  For  there  was 
a  state  and  a  people  with  which  they 
could  identify.  A  state  where  their  reli- 
gion was  practiced,  their  books  read, 
their  traditions  preserved,  the  richness 
of  their  cultural  heritage  known.  This 
knowledge  has  led  to  the  mounting  drive 
by  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate. 

How  large  this  Jewish  drive  to  emi- 
grate may  be,  no  one  knows,  as  requests 
for  emigration  visas  have  increasingly 
become  the  cause  of  prosecution  and 
persecution  by  Soviet  governmental 
agencies.  In  addition  to  job  loss,  demo- 
tion or  other  subtle  forms  of  persecu- 
tion, some  Jews  who  have  asked  to 
leave  Russia  have  gone  not  to  Israel, 
but  to  Sovi'?t  prisons.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  the  wave  of  emigration  requests  by 
Jews  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  and 
increases.  To  date,  only  a  minute  trickle 
has  been  granted  permission  to  join  fam- 
ilies in  Israel  or  other  countries,  among 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  applications 
which  have  been  refused. 

Given  the  steady  growth  of  militant 
Judaism  and  militant  Zionism  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  tensions  they 
cause,  and  given  the  increasing  pres- 
sures to  emigrate,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  believe  that  with  enough  pres- 
sure from  world  opinion,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment could  in  the  foreseeable  future 
decide  to  allow  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  Jews  to  emigrate.  Should  this  oc- 
cur, this  Nation  must  be  reauly  to  re- 
ceive those  who  wish  to  come  to  this 
country.  For  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
make  such  plans,  in  contrast  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  Jews  by  mankind  30  years 
ago,  when  so  many  countries,  including 
the  United  States  refused  sanctuary  to 
many  of  those  Jews  who  escaped  or  would 
have  been  permitted  to  leave  Nazi  Ger- 
many through  negotiations  had  such 
special  visas  been  available. 

This  is  particularly  important  at  this 
point  in  history  as  the  special  refugee 
quota  of  10,200  visas  available  imder 
present  law  for  refugees  from  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere  has  been  oversubscribed 
for  the  past  2  years,  and  would  not  meet 
the  need  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
open  her  doors  to  emigration  even  on 
a  modest  scale, 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
am  proud  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  Relief  Act  of  1971.  and  urge 
its  speedy  enactment  into  law. 


DIAMOND  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    IDCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEfc- 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  of  acknowledging  the  "Diamond 
Anniversary"  of  the  Michigan  Optome- 
tric  Association.  The  State  convention 
meeting  May  30^une  3  on  Mackinac 
Island  in  my  district,  is  to  commemorate 
75  years  as  a  professional  association 
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and  as  a  principal  provider  of  piofes- 
sional  services. 

The  evolution  of  the  Bfichlgan  Opto- 
znetrlc  Association  since  1896  clearly  Il- 
lustrates the  high  degree  of  Inltliitlve, 
foresight,  and  professionalism  of  the 
optometrlc  practice  Itself. 

The  Michigan  AssoclatiOQ  was  founded 
on  September  10,  1896,  In  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Dr.  A.  J.  Shellman  was 
elected  the  first  president  and  Dr.  ESnest 
Eimer,  secretary-treasurer.  Foundltig  of 
the  organization  preceded  the  I  first 
Michigan  optometrlc  State  licenMnfr  law 
by  13  years. 

The  first  decade  of  the  20th  cectury 
was  truly  a  remarkable  one  for  optome- 
try. In  1909,  passage  of  the  State's  first 
optometry  law  required  1  year's  attend- 
ance at  a  recognized  opt<»netrlc  school 
or  2  year's  apprenticeship  under  &  reg- 
istered optometrist.  Today,  all  optqmet- 
ric  colleges  require  4  years  of  pilofes- 
sional  study  after  2  years  of  pre-ontom- 
try. 

Later  that  same  year,  the  first  Qoard 
of  Examiners  In  Optometry  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  Drs.  Elmer,  ^.  W. 
Hardy,  A.  Altenberg,  A.  Kludt,  and  P. 
Scholler.  This  board  proved  to  bf  the 
precursor  of  present-day  registration, 
certification,  and  regulation  of  brac- 
titioners.  ] 

As  technology  advanced  and  the 
profession  evolved,  the  organization's 
name  was  changed  in  1904  to  the 
Michigan  Society  of  Optometrists,  and 
on  September  23,  1945,  to  the  Mlclilgan 
Optometrlc  Association  which  it  ha^j  re- 
mained to  the  present  time. 

Subsequent  decades  saw  research  and 
development  in  such  areas  of  optometry 
as  examinations  for  pathological  dis- 
eases and  other  specialized  service*  in- 
cluding child  care,  vision  care  tot  the 
aging,  aid  to  the  partially  sighted,  ^lon 
and  highway  safety,  and  occupational 
vision.  These  advancements  led  to  a 
vastly  Improved  and  highly  efficient  pro- 
gram of  vision  care  to  the  extent  that, 
as  is  true  in  my  own  district  of  416,000 
people,  over  "^0  percent  of  all  vision  care 
in  the  United  States  today  is  provided 
by  the  optometrlc  professional. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportanity 
to  honor  the  association's  diamond  an- 
niversary, the  men  who  steered  Ita  de- 
velopment, and  the  dedicated  vision  care 
professionals  who  serve  the  public.  The 
association  Is  not  Mily  a  tribute  to  the 
optometrlc  profession,  but  also  to  the 
St^te  of  Michigan. 


EMO'nONAL  JOURNALISM 


HON.  DON  H.  QAUSEN 

OF  CAUroBiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker, 


Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  DON  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Sp 
several  months  ago  an  article  appe&red 
in  the  San  FYanclsco  Chronicle  written 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe  entitled  "To  Root 
Against  Your  Country."  In  my  judgment, 
the  article  was  an  irrational  appeal  to 
emotionalism  and,  regrettably,  it  se^ed 
to  hit  its  target.  However,  recently  an 
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answer  to  Mr.  Hoppe  was  brought  to 
my  attention,  written  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  J.  Conrad,  assemblyman.  State 
of  California,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  points 
out  the  fallability  of  the  emotlonalistlc 
and  imreasoned  basis  on  which  Mr. 
Hoppe  roots  agsiinst  his  country. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
Assemblyman  Conrad's  reply  to  Mr. 
Hoppe 's  appeal  to  "root  against  your 

country." 

Ann.  16, 1971. 
Mr.  Art  Hoppb, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DiiAR  Art:  I  note  that  your  article  of 
March  1,  In  which  you  say,  "Now  I  root 
against  my  own  country"  Is  being  given  wide 
dreulatlon  and,  apparently,  has  met  with 
general  approval. 

You've  done  a  clever  Job,  Art  .  .  .  you 
always  do.  Tou  excuse  your  present  attitude 
by  laying  down  a  smoke-screen  over  the  past. 

You  figure  to  avoid  criticism  when  you 
"root  against  your  country"  by  recalling  how 
you  loved  and  supported  It  during  World  War 
U.  You  would  have  the  public  believe  It  was 
America  that  changed. 

So  you  write: 

"We  licked  Hitler  and  Tojo  and  Musaollnl. 
Those  were  our  shining  hours  .  .  .  they  were 
evil;  we  were  good.  They  told  lies;  tec  spofcc 
the  truth." 

Do  you  really  believe  that,  Art? 

Did  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  following  Pearl 
Harbor?  Undoubtedly,  It  was  desirable  to 
lie  about  our  casualties,  but  does  not  that 
same  reasoning  apply  to  Cambodia  and 
Laos? 

At  the  courtmartlal  of  the  two  commanders 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  Klmmel  and  Short,  were  the 
higher-ups  In  Washington  ever  brought  to 
account?  What  Is  the  difference  between  the 
Kimmel-Short  trials  and  the  Calley  trial, 
except  that  In  the  former,  only  Americans 
had  died? 

What  about  the  Nuremberg  trials  you  have 
referred  to  on  so  many  occasions?  Was 
America  told  of  the  charges  by  the  Polish 
leaders  In  exile  that  communists,  not  Nazi's, 
were  responsible  for  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre Of  Polish  officers? 

In  fact,  from  Nuremberg  to  this  day,  has 
any  Individual  ever  been  held  resp>onslble  for 
a  war  crime  except  a  Nazi  or  an  American? 

Have  you  forgotten  the  propaganda  of 
those  years,  much  of  which  was  produced  In 
the  district  I  represent  and  by  the  Industry 
in  which  I  have  been  employed?  Have  you 
forgotten  "Mission  to  Moscow"  with  kindly, 
old  Joe  Stalin  portrayed  as  a  loving  and 
devoted  father?  Cr  have  you  never  bothered 
to  read  his  daughter's  articles? 

Were  the  American  people  during  those 
"shining  hours"  told  of  the  American  flyers 
who  crashed  and  died  attempting  to  reswih 
their  home  bases  because  the  Russians,  even 
when  fighting  for  their  existence,  would  not 
permit  our  planes  to  land  on  their  soU? 

The  truth  ts.  Art,  many  years  ago  you  and 
others  like  you  who  dominate  our  avenues  of 
communication  .  .  .  the  writers,  broadcast- 
ers, teachers,  etc.,  decided  that  fascism  was 
evil,  to  which  almost  everyone  would  agree. 
But  you  and  your  associates  went  further. 
You  also  decided  that  fascism  had  to  be 
destroyed.  Any  falsehood  was  permissible  if 
it  achieved  that  desirable  end. 

However,  for  some  reason,  which  has  baffled 
me  for  over  forty  years,  you  have  never  con- 
sidered It  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  take 
up  arms  against  communist  aggression.  ThuF, 
in  your  article  of  March  1,  you  say  of  the 
enemy.  "I  doubt  that  they  are  any  better 
than  we." 

And  so  you  dramatize  every  shortcoming 
and  every  evil  deed  of  our  allies,  our  lead- 
era,  and  even  our  own  men  in  the  field. 

Yet,  Diem  and  Ky,  at  their  wont,  have 
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never  approached  the  bloody  tyranny  of  ■ 
Stalin  or  a  Khrushchev,  whom  we  embraced 
even  though  they  had,  only  a  short  while 
before,  signed  a  non-aggression  pact  with 
HlUer. 

But  let  us  return  to  those  "shining  houn" 
when  "we  spoke  the  truth."  When  you  and 
your  associates  decided  that  America  must 
Join  the  war  against  fascism,  but  It  had 
to  be  done  without  alarming  the  American 
people. 

And  so  the  script  writers  of  that  day 
wrote  speeches  for  Fnmklln  Delano  Roose- 
velt, such  as: 

"I  have  said  It  before  but  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  again  and  again.  Your  boys  aie 
not  going  to  be  sent  to  foreign  bettle- 
flelds." 

I  wonder  what  yxm  and  your  associates 
would  have  written  if  some  of  us  had  refused 
to  go  overseas  on  the  grounds  that  our 
Commander  In  Chief  had  assured  us  "again 
and  again  and  again"  that  we  were  not  going 
to  be  sent  to  foreign  battelfields. 

Thirty  years  ago,  there  also  were  sincere 
Individuals  who  were  opposed  to  our  in- 
volvement In  World  War  n  Just  as  there  are 
sincere  Individuals  today  who  oppose  our 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  there  are  a  couple  of  dlflerenoes. 

Thirty  years  ago,  those  who  opposed  our 
becoming  involved  in  a  foreign  war  were 
were  never  described  by  the  news  media  as 
"idealistic."  Remember  what  was  said  about 
Charles  A.  Llndberg  and  his  supporters? 

The  other  difference:  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  leader  of  America  First  who  ever 
"rooted  against  his  country."  Certainly,  none 
were  ever  guilty  of  treason  or  sabotage.  I 
can't  even  remember  a  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ica First  movement  who  was  a  conscientious 
objector.  With  the  onset  of  hostilities,  thoee 
who  opposed  Roosevelt's  policy  Joined  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  a  determination 
to  bring  about  victory.  Many  of  them  served 
in  the  armed  forces. 

If  you  and  those  like  you  are  right,  then 
the  isolationists  of  the  thirties  and  forties 
also  were  right.  Perhaps  our  country  would 
have  been  better  off  (and  the  world  no 
worse  off)  if  we  had  not  become  Involved  In 
Vietnam  or  Korea   or  World  War  n. 

But  America  decided  otherwise.  It  was  a 
"shining  hour"  when  we  fought  fascism,  ask- 
ing nothing  In  return  for  our  expenditures  of 
lives  and  wealth.  When  we  were  willing  to 
assist  even  our  enemies  after  the  conflict 
was  over. 

And  so  was  our  willingness  to  ocHnbat 
communist  aggression  a  "shining  hour"  but 
that  "shining  hour"  has  been  tarnished  by 
those  like  yourself  who  have  depicted  It  as 
evil  and  now,  I  fear,  our  "shining  hour"  la 
over.  You  and  your  assodatee  forced  our 
armed  forces  to  fight  communism  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  their  backs. 

The  reception  accorded  your  article  of 
March  1  seems  to  Indicate  that  your  side 
has  won  and  future  dictators  are  likely  to 
have  a  free  hand,  provided  of  course,  they 
are  left  wing  dictators  acceptable  to  those 
who  control  the  American  nevre  media. 

That  Is  the  btirden  you  are  going  to  have 
to  carry  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Crakles  J.  Conrad. 


RUMANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  on  May  10  Americans 
of  Rumanian  descent  Join  with  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Rumania  to  celebrate  their  na- 
tional independence  day. 

For  these  people  trapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  struggle  for  freedom 
Is  a  very  real  conflict.  Rumanians  in 
Cleveland  and  elsewhere  throughout  this 
Nation  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Rumania  will  emerge  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

This  holiday  marks  the  three  great 
events  that  occurred  on  May  10  which 
led  to  the  brief  independence  of  this 
proud  nation  from  1881  until  World  War 

n. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  Rumanian  dy- 
nasty was  established  and  its  people 
won  the  right  to  elect  their  own  sov- 
ereign leader.  Rumania  proclaimed  her 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire on  May  10, 1877. 

Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of  Ru- 
mania on  May  10,  1881,  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  prosperous  era  that  lasted 
six  decades. 

During  all  those  years  this  holiday  has 
remained  a  symbol  of  Rumania's  perse- 
verance and  determination  to  continue 
the  fight  for  freedom  until  all  oppressors 
have  been  overcome.  Even  the  Commu- 
nists have  not  been  able  to  uproot  the 
peoples  attachment  to  the  traditional 
May  10  celebration. 

When  it  was  decreed  that  the  ofSclal 
celebration  be  shifted  to  May  8  in  honor 
of  the  Soviet  victory,  the  flags  were 
hoisted.  But  in  their  hearts  the  people 
celebrated  on  May  10,  awaiting  with  faith 
and  courage  the  dawn  of  better  times 
when  freedom  and  independence  would 
be  theirs. 

PAR  FROM    A  STEREOTYPE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, May  1,  1971,  the  Nation  was  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of 
its  great  Journalists,  Laurence  E.  Davies. 
longtime  Journalist  for  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Davies.  while  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  being  a  fine  newspaper  re- 
porter, was  also  a  true  and  dedicated 
friend  of  Alaska.  Larry  Davies  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  journalists  to  regularly 
cover  Alaska's  growth  from  territory  to 
statehood. 

Mr.  Davies'  zest  for  news  carried  him 
to  Alaska  to  cover  the  earthquake  in 
1967.  His  many  friends  in  Alaska  as  well 
as  his  keen  Journalistic  abilities  made 
his  reports  the  most  accurate  description 
from  the  Alaskan  disaster. 

After  Mr.  Davies  retired  from  the  New 
York  Times,  he  accepted  the  position  as 
director  of  news  services  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  in  College.  There  he  earned 
continued  admiration  and  respect  from 
the  people  of  Alaska  as  he  had  during  his 
44  years  as  one  of  America's  great  writ- 
ers. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record 
a  story  the  New  York  Times  wrote  about 
Uwrence  Davies,  one  of  the  great  jour- 
nalists of  our  time,  and  one  of  Alaska's 
most  devoted  friends. 

The  article  follows: 
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Fak  Fbobc  a  Stkrxottpe 

The  antithesis  of  the  rowdy  HoUywood 
reporter  stereotype  in  appearance  and  de- 
meanor, Laurence  Ellsworth  Davies  surpassed 
the  image  In  professional  prowess. 

As  the  Times  bureau  chief  In  San  Francisco 
from  1941  to  1970,  he  ranged  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Alaska  and  HawaU,  covering 
news  of  politics,  Indtistry,  agriculture, 
science  and  sports — "everything,"  he  once  re- 
marked whimsically,  referring  to  an  old  file 
label,  "from  Dams  to  Disasters." 

His  many  reportorlal  coupe  Included  a 
"beat"  of  more  than  an  hour  on  the  shelling 
of  the  Oallfomla  coast  by  a  Japanese  sub- 
marine in  1942,  and  an  exclusive  Inside  story 
of  the  Alcatraz  prison  riot  In  San  Francisco 
Bay  In  1946. 

He  learned  of  the  Japanese  attack  from  a 
San  Francisco  telegraph  operator  chatting 
on  the  wire  with  a  colleague  300  miles  away, 
EUid  quickly  confirmed  detaUs  by  telephone. 

While  scores  of  other  reporters  were  vainly 
circling  the  smouldering  Alcatraz  in  boats, 
Mr.  Davies  observed  the  Island  through  field 
glasses  atop  Telegraph  HUl,  then  telephoned 
the  warden  and  got  a  play-by-play  aca)unt 
of  events  In  the  prison. 

Noted  for  his  qiilet  modesty.  Mr.  Davies 
was  given  to  neat,  gray  sartorial  ensembles 
that  blended  wtlh  his  hair  In  a  port  of  self- 
effacing  camouflage.  His  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures were  piercing  blue  eyes  that  missed 
nothing. 

An  unofficial  but  celebrated  part  of  his 
operation  often  was  his  wife,  who  helped 
gather  information,  hold  c^>en  telephone 
lines,  and  drove  the  family  sedan  at  up  to 
80  miles  an  hour  while  Mr.  Davies  typed  In 
the  back  seat. 

ZEST  rOR  RIB  WOSK 

His  outstanding  trait  was  his  zest  and 
conscientiousness  about  the  article  he  was 
working  on,  however  small.  His  byline  flies  at 
The  limes  contain  more  than  4,000  articles, 
and  there  probably  were  an  equal  number 
of  unsigned  ones. 

Called  by  the  National  Oeogri^jhlc  Society 
a  few  years  ago  a  San  Francisco  landmark 
along  with  the  Oolden  Gate  Bridge,  Mr. 
Davies  had  a  vast  acquaintance  among  peo- 
ple In  all  walks  of  life  throughout  the  West. 

"When  we  landed  In  Alaska  to  cover  the 
earthquake,"  a  colleague  recalled,  "there 
was  nothing  but  devastation  In  sight — no 
transportation,  no  people.  Within  five  min- 
utes there  was  a  crowd  of  20  or  more  people 
clustered  around  us,  all  anslous  to  help 
Larry." 

Mr.  Daviee'B  zest  for  news  came  early.  He 
was  bom  in  Olrard.  Kan.,  on  Feb.  S,  1900,  the 
son  of  William  H.  Davies.  a  wheat  farmer.  As 
a  boy  he  saved  pennies  to  subscribe  to  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  from  which  he  methodi- 
cally clipped  stories  that  Interested  him. 

When  his  family  moved  to  St.  Helen's.  Ore., 
he  edited  the  high  school  paper.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  nearby  Willamette  University  In 
1926.  He  worked  three  years  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram,  then  followed  the  Heming- 
way trail  to  Parts,  where  he  was  sports  edi- 
tor of  The  Parts  Herald,  at  $20  a  week. 

After  18  months,  Mr.  Davies  returned  to 
New  York,  joined  The  Times  and  headed  Its 
Philadelphia  bureau  for  IS  years  before  going 
to  San  Francisco.  Among  the  other  major 
stories  he  covered  were  the  evacuation  of  the 
West  Coast  Japanese-Amertcans  in  1942;  the 
trial  of  Harry  Brtdges.  the  longshore  leader; 
the  1948  Oregon  flood  and  the  development 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  and  other  North  wee  tern 
power  projects. 

AT  V.N.  FOUNOlMO 

Mr.  Davies  made  the  arrangements  for  The 
Times  coverage  of  the  1945  United  Nations 
founding  conference  In  San  Francisco,  the 
1951  Japanese  peace  conference  there,  the 
1956  United  Nations  anniversary  meeting  and 
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the  1966  Republican  NatloruJ  Convention. 
He  coordinated  the  publication  of  the  first 
West  Coast  f  acslmUe  edition  of  The  Times.  In 
1946. 


DO  THE  PEOPLE  REALLY  FAVOR  IM- 
MEDIATE  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
VIETNAM? 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  to  bring  the  American  in- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  end 
as  soon  as  possible — as  President  Nixon 
does — an  even  larger  majority  do  not  fa- 
vor withdrawal  by  the  end  of  this  year  if 
it  threatens  the  lives  or  safety  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  a  substantial 
majority  would  not  choose  this  course  if 
it  meant  a  Communist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  flnding  of  a  recent 
national  poll  taken  concurrently  with  the 
May  Day  peace  demonstrations  here  in 
Washington  by  the  highly  respected 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  of  Princeton, 
N.J.  I  Include  the  findings  of  the  poll  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

Do   Thk_Pkoph   rkallt   Favob   Immksiatk 
Withdrawal  Fbom  Vixtkam? 

PamciTOK,  NJ.— The  Public  seems  willing 
to  endorse  any  plan  that  promises  to  bring  all 
U.S.  troops  home  from  Vietnam  soon — but 
not  If  It  endangers  our  POW's  or  threatens  a 
Communist  take  over,  according  to  the  latest 
survey  conducted  by  Opinion  Research  Corpo- 
ration of  Prtnceton,  SJ. 

73%  of  the  public  say  they  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  compared  to  18%  who  do 
not  support  his  plan  and  10%  who  have  no 
opinion.  At  the  same  time,  68%  of  those 
polled  would  approve  their  Congressman  vot- 
ing for  a  proposal  requiring  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  to  brtng  home  all  U.S.  troope  before  the 
end  of  this  yean  20%  opposed  this  move  and 
12%  have  no  opinion. 

However,  when  vartous  possible  conse- 
quences of  qtilck  withdrawal  are  tested,  the 
pubUc  Is  against  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
by  the  end  of  1971  If  It  means  a  Communist 
take  over  of  South  Vietnam.  When  asked  If 
they  would  favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troope 
by  the  end  of  the  year  if  it  means  a  Commu- 
nist take  over  of  South  Vietnam,  66%  said 
no,  29%  said  yes,  and  16%  had  no  opinion. 
Also  an  overwhelming  majority,  76%,  would 
not  favor  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1971  if  it 
threatened  the  lives  or  safety  of  the  United 
States  POW's  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

11%  of  thoee  poUed  would  favor  such  a 
withdrawal  and  14%  had  no  opinion. 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  obtained 
by  nation  wide  telephone  Interviews  con- 
ducted among  1,026  persons  age  18  and  over 
during  the  pertod  May  1  and  2.  FoU  owing  are 
the  actual  questions  asked  and  their  results: 

1.  "Do  you  support  President  Nixon  In  his 
plan  to  end  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia?" 

Yes   73 

No „  18 

No  opinion 10 

3.  "A  proposal  has  been  made  In  Congress 
to  require  the  UJB.  Government  to  brtng  home 
all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
Would  you  like  to  have  your  Congressman 
vote  for  or  against  this  proposal?" 
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Yes 

No  . 


No  opinion 

3.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  by  the  end  of  1971  even  If  It  meai  i 
Communist  take  over  of  South  Vietnam? 

Yes    


No — 

No  opinion 

4.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  troops  by  the  end  of  1971  e  ven 
if  It  threatened  the  Uvea  or  safety  of  Unjted 
States  POW's  held  by  North  Vietnam?" 


Yes    

No 

No  opinion. 


SOME  NEEIDED  WORDS  FROM 
SENATOR  HUGHES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.    UDALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    Seniitor 
Harold  E.  Hughes  came  to  Tucson,  Aiiz 
the  other  day  and  said  some  things  wl^ch 
badly  needed  saying 

He  sharply  criticized  the  way  in  wHich 
the  Nixon  administration  has  conducted 
its  business  and  the  resultant  erosioq  of 
public  confidence. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Arizona 
he  reminded  us  that  not  only   has 
President    failed    to    deliver    on 
promises  but  questions  whether  the  pfeo- 
ple  in  the  administration  really  can    eel 
the  problems  as  they  are  felt  by  the  av- 
erage American. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  S^n 
ator's  speech  of  April  30 : 
Speech     by     Senator     Harold     E.     HucbES 
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On    March   1.   1971,   President   Richard 
Nixon,  who  had  carried  Iowa  big  In  1960 
big  again  in  1968,  visited  Des  Moines  to 
to    the    Iowa    State    Legislature    about 
revenue  sharing  proposals. 

It  was  obviously  a  hand-picked  spot  ttom 
which  to  launch  the  selling  of  the  Nixon 
mestlc    Program,    1971 — a   safe   Nixon 
with  a  conservative  state  legislature  that 
already       endorsed       the       Administration 
revenue-sharing  program.  What   more  cquld 
you  ask? 

Approaching  Iowa,  the  Chief  was  read; 
be  hailed. 

But  the  reception  was  the  exact  oppo^te 
of  what  had  been  expected. 

Instead  of  a  cheering  crowd,  Mr.  Nixon 
met  by  some  3,000  demonstrators 
angry,  critical  signs. 

This  was  news  in  Itself. 

But  the  mix  of  the  crowd  was  even 
notable. 

There  were  abooit  1.500  young  people, 
Ing  signs  that  said  "end  the  War." 

Side  by  side  with  the  young  people 
750  hard-hat  oonstruction  workers,  protest- 
ing the  Administration's  discriminatory 
tack    on    their    segment    of    the    econohiy 
"We're  going  broke  under  Nlxon  economy 
the  placards  read. 

Then  alongside  the  young  people  and 
hard-hats  were  750  farmers.  "You  promised 
farmers  74  jjercent  pwirlty,  then  turned  yaur 
back  when  we  got  only  67  percent"  .  .  .  'f|ius 
read   the  banners  In  this  contingent. 

And  ao,  on  a   March  day  In  Iowa,  it 
clearly  exhibited  that  a  turning  point 
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been  reached  In  the  political  course  of  the 
country. 

The  people  had  caught  up  with  Mr.  Nlxon. 

It  is  not  Just  that  the  President  failed  to 
deliver  on  his  major  promises — to  end  the 
war,  to  straighten  out  the  economy,  to  bring 
us  together,  and  to  raise  the  quality  of 
living. 

It  Is  more  the  way  In  which  this  Admin- 
istration has  conducted  its  business  that  has 
destroyed  the  public  confidence: 

The  unwillingness  to  level  with  the  peo- 
ple about  the  war,  the  economy,  and  other 
areas  of  national  concern. 

The  lack  of  feeling  in  the  White  House  for 
the  problems  that  rank  and  file  people  have. 

The  favoritism  toward  moneyed  Interests 
and  the  adoption  of  economic  and  tax  poli- 
cies that  place  an  unfair  burden  on  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  a  period  of  simultaneous  reces- 
sion and  inflation. 

The  preoccupation  with  statistics  and  the 
unconcern  about  human  beings. 

The  veto  of  critically  needed  human-value 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in  such 
areas  as  employment,  education,  and  man- 
power training,  and  the  cut-back  of  existing 
programs. 

The  stacking  of  sensitive  government  regu- 
latory agencies — such  as  mine  safety — with 
unqualified  political  hacks. 

The  unprecedented  centralization  of  execu- 
tive power  in  a  White  House  super-cabinet, 
which  carries  on  Its  powerful  activities  be- 
hind a  curtain  of  secrecy. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  characteristics  of 
the  Nlxon  Administration  that  have  brought 
the  President's  popularity  to  its  present  low 
point  and  his  credibility  to  an  even  lower 
level. 

I  am  aware  that  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
omy in  the  Tucson  area  Is  well  above  the 
average. 

Yet  I  am  sure  the  continuing  rise  in  prices 
eats  up  your  wages,  and  while  prime  in- 
terest rates  have  eased  the  situation  for  large 
banks,  the  average  citizen  still  must  pay  sky- 
high  interest  on  what  he  borrows  at  the 
bank  or  buys  on  the  Installment  plan. 

However  an  individual  may  feel  about  the 
war,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  who 
Is  bearing  the  brunt  of  pajrlng  for  it. 

You  and  I  and  the  other  middle  Americans 
are  paying  the  tab.  We  are  paying  for  it  when 
milk  costs  a  dime  a  quart  more  than  it  did 
five  years  ago  and  when  gasoline  is  a  nickel 
more  a  gallon.  We  are  paying  for  It  when  the 
cost  of  living  rises  over  26  percent  since  the 
war  started. 

In  passing,  I  might  note  that  for  what  this 
war  has  cost  the  nation  on  the  average,  each 
year,  we  could  have  given  annual  scholar- 
ships of  $2,400  to  each  of  the  8.8  million 
college-age  children  of  American  workers. 

Mr.  Nlxon  has  laid  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  economy  on  what  he  tierms 
a  "do-nothing"  Congress. 

Let's  examine  the  record. 

What  did  the  President  do  in  1970  when, 
in  the  face  of  dire  national  need,  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  vitally  needed  manpower  bill? 

He  vetoed  It. 

What  did  the  President  do  after  the  Con- 
gress took  the  initiative  to  pass  an  historic 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  bill? 

This  time,  he  dldnt  veto  the  bill,  but  he 
waited  more  than  half  a  year  to  appoint  an 
Administrator  of  the  program — this  despite 
the  fact  that  14,500  workers  were  killed  by 
accidents  and  that  250  million  working  man- 
days   were  lost  to   swcldents  in    1969   alone. 

And  where  has  the  leadership  come  from 
for  tax  reform,  adequate  national  health 
Insurance,  consumer  class  actions,  no-fault 
auto  Insurance,  and  other  measures  of  bene- 
fit to  the  working  people? 

It  has  come  from  the  Congress. 

Admittedly,  the  Democratic  party  has  not 
deserved  an  Academy  Award  for  every  phase 
of  Its  performance  In  our  lifetime. 
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Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  every  major 
social  reform  that  benefits  the  working  man 

today — from   Social   Security   to  Medicare 

was  gained  under  a  E>emocratlc  Administra- 
tion. 

And  through  the  years,  under  administra- 
tions of  both  parties,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  lead  the  fight  for  the 
working  people  and  for  the  Middle  Americans 
in  general. 

Obviously  we  can't  expect  to  coast  into  office 
in  1972  on  past  achievements  or  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  failures. 

We  need  to  come  up  with  new,  innovative 
programs,  and  we  need  to  present  to  the 
electorate  a  party  that  is  both  responsive 
and  responsible. 

With  regard  to  the  latter.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  while  the  Republican  party  was  per- 
fecting Its  Southern  Strategy,  the  Democratic 
Party  was  subjecting  Itself  to  the  first  major 
political  party  reform  the  country  has  seen 
in   generations. 

Party  reform  is  a  dlfOcuIt  and  unglamor- 
ous  undertaking,  and  there  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  about  exactly  why  It  was 
needed. 

Specifically,  what  stake  does  labor  have 
in  reform? 

In  the  first  place,  working  people  were 
severely  under-represented  In  the  1968  Dem- 
ocratic Convention. 

Only  about  three  percent  of  the  delegates 
at  the  Convention  were  members  of  labor 
unions. 

One  reason  for  this  was  that,  under  the 
old  system,  the  average  annual  income  of 
delegates  to  the  '68  Convention  was  almost 
$19,000. 

While  reform  is  not  a  notably  popular 
cause  with  most  of  us,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
opening  up  of  the  Democratic  Party  proc- 
esses will  give  you  a  better  shot  at  adequate 
representation  at  the  1972  Convention  than 
ever  before. 

With  regard  to  new  programs  of  special  In- 
terest to  labor,  here  are  a  few  of  the  direc- 
tions In  which  I  think  a  new  Democratic  ad- 
ministration should  go. 

First,  we  should  recognize  that  jobs  are  our 
top  domestic  priority. 

We  need  to  provide  a  guaranteed  Job  for 
every  employable  American.  Obviously,  this 
means  creating  new  Jobs,  as  would  have  been 
done  under  the  1970  manpower  bill  that  the 
President  vetoed.  I  believe  the  course  laid 
out  in  that  legislation  was  sound— namely 
public  service  employment  that  would  carry 
out  needed  public  services  that  are  not  now 
being  furnished. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  need  to  come  to  the 
Immediate  aid  of  lald-off  defense  workers 
with  emergency  employment  legislation.  An 
emergency  employment  bill,  of  which  I  am 
a  co-sponsor,  is  in  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time,  reportedly  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the 
Administration. 

I  think  that  In  the  future  we  need  to  give 
a  great  deal  more  consideration  to  long-range 
labor  policy.  For  example.  Job  training 
should  be  available  not  only  for  persons  who 
are  unemployed,  but  also  for  employed  work- 
ers who  want  to  upgrade  their  skills. 

Certainly  the  minimum  wage  rate  should 
be  raised,  as  the  APL-CIO  has  recommended. 

Veterans'  benefits  should  be  upgraded  and 
extended  to  be  consistent  with  those  allowed 
after  World  War  n— particularly  In  housing 
and  education. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  tax  policies  need 
to  be  changed  to  enable  lower  and  middle 
income  people  to  get  by  in  an  era  of  con- 
stantly rising  prices.  A  tax  deduction  for 
sending  youngsters  to  college  is  necessary,  or 
a  lot  of  working  people  won't  be  able  to  give 
their  children  this  opportvmlty.  Additional 
tax  breaks  are  needed  for  the  elderly  who  are 
trying  to  survive  on  fixed  incomes. 

Certainly  a  basic  objective  of  the  poet- 
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NUon  period  must  be  to  counter  Inflation  by 
creating  wage  and  price  stability,  rather  than 
by  monetary  policy.  We  need  an  economic 
environment  that  gives  Incentives  to  stabil- 
ity in  place  of  the  discriminatory,  let-them- 
gweat-lt-out  policies  we  are  experiencing  un- 
der Nixon. 

The  shift  from  war  to  peace  that  is  coming 
requires  more  than  a  conversion  of  our  tech- 
nology. Retooling  our  machines  to  produce 
Iilgh-speed  trains  Instead  of  high-powered 
tanks  is  only  the  first  adjustment  we  must 
make  to  peace. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  completely  readjust 
our  vision — to  focus,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  country's  history,  on  the  Individuals  who 
constitute  this  nation  and  on  the  quality 
of  the  lives  they  are  living. 

The  questions  will  not  be  "How  big?"  or 
"How  much?"  But  "How  good?".  Not  "How 
fast?"  or  "How  powerful?"  But  "How  fulfill- 
ing?" 

If  we  get  the  right  kind  of  direction,  the 
decade  of  the  '70'b  should  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  progressive 
periods  in  American  history. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Nixon  hasn't  done  much 
toward  fulfilling  his  promise  to  "raise  the 
quality  of  living  for  all  Americans." 

But  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Idea. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  the  following  letter  from  the 
Baptist  Ministerial  Foresight  Alliance  of 
Indianapolis  without  further  comment: 

April  13,  1971. 
Hon.  RiCHABO  M.  Nixon, 

President,    United    States    of   America,    The 
White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mb.  Prestoent:  We  understand  you 
are  going  to  review  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
William  Calley,  and  there  are  some  vital 
Issues  we  feel  are  being  overlooked.  We  feel 
morally  compelled  to  call  them  to  your  at- 
tention. 

Such  Issues  eis:  Is  America  committed  to 
remaining  In  the  humane,  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced Family  of  Nations?  Is  America  still 
committed  to  the  principles  of  humanitarian 
conduct  of  war,  as  set  forth  In  the  Geneva 
Agreements?  Are  not  the  alleged  atrocities 
of  My  Lai  and  all  similar  incidents  an  out- 
rage against  the  decency  of  mankind?  Were 
we  not,  a  few  months  ago,  crying  about  the 
atrocities  of  Blafra?  Have  we  not  been 
shocked  and  horrified  by  atrocities  of  the 
enemy  In  World  Wars  I,  II  and  every  other 
war  In  which  we  have  been  engaged? 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  It  Is  more  Important 
at  this  hour  that  you  act  as  a  statesman  in 
the  defense  of  the  honor  and  Integrity  of 
this  country  than  as  a  politician  attempting 
to  satisfy  the  emotional  bias  of  the  bigots 
blinded  by  hate  and  prejudice.  For  we  are  In 
danger,  as  a  nation,  of  taking  the  same  road 
to  national  ruin  and  disgrace  as  Nazi  Ger- 
many. We  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will 
not  go  down  In  history  as  the  national  head 
who  started  America  down  that  road. 

As  men  of  God,  we  heartily  support  any 
act  of  mercy  you  might  extend  to  Lt.  Calley. 
Forgiveness  is  always  in  order.  All  we  are 
saying  is  let  us  unequivocally  affirm  that 
barbaric  smd  inhuman  acts,  even  in  war,  con- 
stitute  behavior   contrary    to   International 
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law  to  which  we  as  a  nation  subscribe,  and 
make  any  nation  that  so  behaves  unworthy 
of  membership  in  the  Family  of  Nations.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  then  on  what  basis  are 
we  denying  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Communist  China? 

Mr.  President,  please  remember  when  you 
review  the  case  of  Lt.  Calley  that  you  will 
not  be  just  reviewing  the  case  of  a  soldier 
in  Vietnam:  You  will  be  deciding  the  place 
America  will  assume  In  the  world  at  this 
hour,  and  whether  America  will  continue 
much  longer  In  history.  Mr.  President,  please 
decide  wisely.  Be  not  like  Pilate,  who  washed 
his  hands  of  Jesus  and  set  free  Barrabas  to 
satisfy  the  bigots  of  his  day. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Rev.  WI1.1.IAM  A.  Dennis, 
Pleasant  Union  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  S.  Williams,  Jr., 
Greater  Galilee  Baptist  Church. 
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EMPIRE  STATE  COLLEGE   (NEW 
YORK) 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
towns  and  cities  along  the  Danube  in 
southeastern  Europe,  countless  thou- 
sands of  Rumanians  quietly  celebrated 
their  most  important  national  holiday, 
the  10th  of  May. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  May  in  1866  that 
the  geographic  area  became  recognized 
as  Rumania  imder  the  rule  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
thus  founding  the  Rumanian  dynasty. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  later,  on 
the  10th  of  May  1877,  the  principality 
of  Rumania  declared  itself  free  and  in- 
dependent of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Etopire.  A  bloody  battle  ensued, 
but  in  1878  the  Congress  of  Berlin  con- 
firmed Rtunania's  independence  and 
conferred  on  the  state  Europe's  official 
recognition  of  it  as  a  nation. 

Today,  however,  proud  Rumanians  still 
living  in  their  homeland  must  celebrate 
their  glorious  national  holiday  in  quiet 
and  fear.  The  Soviet  Union  has  domi- 
nated their  country  since  World  War  n. 
Its  leaders  bending  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colossus  to  the  east  have  changed  the 
day  of  national  celebration  to  the  9th 
of  May — the  anniversary  of  Soviet  vic- 
tory. 

These  quiet  voices  of  peace  and  freedom 
within  are  joined  by  many  not  so  quiet 
voic«  in  the  free  world  calling  for  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  states  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  people  cannot  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  councils  of  world  gov- 
ernments. So  then  it  is  important  that 
we  who  enjoy  the  freedoms  of  speech 
and  assembly  speak  out  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
Rumania. 

The  will  of  the  people  of  Rumania  is 
strong  still  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  is  helping  build 
the  courage  needed  to  one  day  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  oppression  now  on  the 
shoulders  of  these  valiant  people. 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  undergraduate  education  has 
been  instituted  by  the  State  University 
of  New  York  with  the  aid  of  a  $1,000,000 
grant  awarded  jointly  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. Empire  State  College  is,  in  effect. 
a  college  without  a  campus,  emphasiz- 
ing individual  study  under  the  guidance 
of  master  teachers.  Students  will  utilize 
correspondence  courses,  books,  tele- 
vision, and  occasional  classes  and  sem- 
inars with  the  emphasis  upon  flexibility 
of  format,  curriculum,  and  patterns  of 
study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  material  recently 
published  by  the  State  University  of 
New  York  describing  Empire  State  Col- 
lege. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom   the   State   University   of   New   York 

News,  Mar.  8,  19711 
Nonresidential      College      Plans      1971-72 

Opening — UNrvERsrrY  Establishes  Empire 

State   College 

The  announcement  of  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Empire  State  College  within  the 
State  University  of  New  York  heralds  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  undergraduate  edu- 
cation within  the  University. 

Plans  for  the  new  college,  accelerated 
through  grants  of  $600,000  each  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, have  been  conceived,  according  to  Chan- 
cellor Ernest  L.  Boyer,  in  response  to  many 
current  questions  and  developments  which 
"sharply  challenge  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  educational  planners. 

"Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  every- 
where being  forced  to  re-examine  their  tradi- 
tional assumptions  about  who  should  go  to 
college  and  what  the  length  and  nature  of 
the  college  experience  ought  to  be,"  the  chan- 
cellor said. 

Large  numbers  of  inquiries  about  the  non- 
residential college  have  resulted  from  its 
formal  announcement  February  16.  In  the 
interest  of  disseminating  all  available  In- 
formation, the  NEWS  presents  answers  to 
several  frequently  asked  questions: 

Q.  What  Is  Empire  State  College? 

A.  The  Empire  State  College  is  a  "college 
without  a  campus."  It  is  built  on  the  as- 
sumption that  learning  is  an  Individual  ex- 
perience and  that  the  highly  motivated  stu- 
dent can  pursue  degree  study  without  spend- 
ing full  time  at  a  campus.  Students  using 
books,  correspondence  courses,  television  and 
occasional  classes  and  seminars  will  study 
largely  on  their  own.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
Individual  study  under  the  guidance  of 
master  teachers. 

Q.  Why  is  the  new  College  being  estab- 
lished? 

A.  Empire  State  College  refiects  the  deter- 
mination of  the  University's  Board  of  Trust- 
ees to  extend  the  opportunities  for  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  higher  education.  It 
is  a  bold  attempt  to  adjust  the  college  to  the 
student  by  adjusting  the  place,  the  content 
and  the  length  of  study.  The  aim  is  to  add 
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to  the  network  ol  Stat«  University  colleges 
an  Institution  that  will  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  existing  coUegea  and 
serve  especially  the  student  who  cannpt  or 
should  not  reside  full  time  on  a  conventional 
campus. 

Q.  Who  can  apply  (or  admission  to  thf  new 
College? 

A.  Generally,  enrollment  will  be  Umllted  to 
high  school  graduates  wishing  to  stuily  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  The  Collegai  will 
serve  people  of  all  ages  who  wish  to  Study 
according  to  their  own  needs  and  interests: 

1.  Those  students  who  wish  more  fletcibil- 
ity  in  educational  environment  and  mo^es  of 
learning. 

2.  Persons  who  may  wish  to  pursue  B  de- 
gree at  home  for  personal  reasons. 

3.  Persons  who  wish  to  pursue  an  indl- 
vldvial  educational  objective  or  to  conjplete 
a  degree  program. 

4.  Employed  persons  wishing  to  pursue  ed- 
ucation part-time  for  career  objective^. 

5.  Selected  secondary  school  students. 

Q.  How  will  Empire  State  College  operate? 

A.  The  College  will  have  its  own  president, 
faculty  and  advisory  council.  Its  administra- 
tive staff  will  be  located  in  the  Capital  Dis- 
trict area  at  a  site  to  be  determlue4  and 
separate  from  existing  campuses. 

Regional  learning  centers,  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  will  provide  tocill- 
ties  for  individual  advisement.  coun»eling 
and  tutoring. 

The  academic  program  of  the  Colleg^  will 
be  developed  by  a  distinguished  faculty  who 
will  ensure  the  quality  of  the  programs  and 
determine  the  degree  eligibility  of  th^  stu- 
dent. I 

Q.  What  degrees  will  be  conferred? 

A.  At  the  outset,  the  following  programs 
will  be  offered :  Associate  in  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  an  Interdisciplinary 
area  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  In  an  academic 
major.  ' 

The  degrees  will  be  conferred  by  the  State 
University  of  New  York  upon  reoommenda- 
tlon  of  the  faculty  of  the  Oollege. 

A.  How  will  the  student  accumulate  credits 
toward  a  degree? 

A.  A  student  may  complete  degree  require- 
ments by  any  combination  of  a  aumqer  of 
learning  processes:  j 

Independent  study  designed  by  the  student 
under  guidance  of  facility  advisers. 

Satisfactory  oomple>tlon  of  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  oollege  faculty  and  offered 
through  various  combinations  of  the  aewer 
educational  techniques  and  technologlM. 

gatiafaotory  completion  of  studies  at  one 
or  more  of  the  70  existing  campuses  of  Btate 
University  or,  when  approved  by  faculty  ad- 
visors, at  other  colleges. 

Proficiency  examinations. 

Bamed  credits  as  the  result  of  competen- 
dee  gained  through  employment  rwwKuch  or 
special  community  service  which  ar^  ap- 
proved by  the  facility. 

(Full-time  students  could  expect  to  com- 
plete the  degree  requirements  Ln  no  longer 
than  the  traditional  time  period.  Normally, 
this  is  two  years  for  an  Associate  Degree  and 
four  years  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree.) 

Q.  What  would  be  a  possible  program  of 
study  for  a  student  entering  the  College  as  a 
freshman? 

A.  The  student  and  his  mentor  will  design 
a  program  of  studies  which  will  lead  Vo  the 
associate  degree  over  a  two-period,  or  tio  the 
baccalaureate  degree  over  a  three-  cw  lour- 
year  period.  D\irlng  his  first  year,  fcr  ex- 
ample, the  student  might  pursue  a  program 
of  guided  study  including  tutoring  in  such 
specific  areas  as  language  and  literature, 
scientific  and  technological  srtudles.  aqd  so- 
cial, historical  and  philosophic  studies.  In 
the  following  years,  the  study  pattern  could 
include  commimity  service,  such  as  experi- 
ence In  a  laboratory,  museum,  or  social  serv- 
ice agency,  study  at  one  or  more  camputee  of 
the  University,  correspondence  studjr  by 
mall,  or  etudy  in  an  urban  setting  with  a 
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recognized  writer  or  artist.  Working  closely 
with  his  mentor,  a  student  In  his  final  year 
could  complete  his  degree  through  prepara- 
tion of  a  concluding  paper  or  project  or 
through  an  oral  examination  given  by  a 
panel  of  mentors, 

Q.  When  will  the  College  accept  Its  first 
students  and  what  is  the  anticipated  first 
year  enrollment? 

A.  finpire  State  College  will  accept  Its 
first  students  as  soon  as  possible  during 
the  1971-73  academic  year.  Initial  enroll- 
ment will  be  no  less  than  600, 

Q.  What  are  the  tuition  costs? 

A.  Full-time  students  will  be  assessed  the 
standard  $560  tuition  paid  by  all  undergrad- 
uates at  the  state  campuses.  Tuition  for  part- 
time  students  will  be  pro-rated  according  to 
the  courses  taken.  Scholarship  aid  programs 
for  which  a  student  may  be  eligible  will  be 
determined  at  enrollment. 

An  opening  date  and  Initial  study  pro- 
grams will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 
Interested  persons  can  write  to  the  address 
below.  They  will  be  placed  on  a  list  to  re- 
ceive further  information  and  an  appUca- 
Uon  blank  by  the  end  of  the  spring. 

Q.  What  Is  Empire  State  College? 

A.  The  Empire  State  College  Is  a  "college 
without  a  campus."  It  Is  built  on  the  as- 
Biunptlon  that  learning  Is  an  individual  ex- 
perience and  that  the  highly  motivated  stu- 
dent can  pursue  degree  study  without  spend- 
ing full  time  at  a  campus.  Students  using 
books,  correspondence  courses,  television  and 
occasional  classes  and  seminars  will  study 
largely  on  their  own.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
Individual  study  under  the  guidance  of  mas- 
ter teachers. 

Q.  Why  is  the  new  College  being  estab- 
Ushed? 

A.  Empire  State  College  reflects  the  de- 
termination of  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  In- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  bold  attempt  to  adjust  the  col- 
lege to  the  student  by  adjusting  the  place, 
the  content  and  the  length  of  study.  The 
aim  is  to  add  to  the  network  of  State  Uni- 
versity colleges  an  Institution  that  will  be 
able  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  exist- 
ing colleges  and  serve  especially  the  student 
who  cannot  or  should  not  reside  full  time 
on  a  conventional  campus. 

Q.  Who  can  apply  for  admission  to  the 
new  College? 

A.  Generally,  enrollment  will  be  limited 
to  high  school  graduates  wishing  to  study 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  The  College  will 
serve  people  of  all  ages  who  wish  to  study 
according  to  their  own  needs  and  Interests. 

1.  Those  students  who  wish  more  flexibility 
In  educational  environment  and  modes  of 
learning. 

a.  Persons  who  may  wish  to  pursue  a  de- 
gree at  home  for  personal  reasons. 

3.  Persons  who  wish  to  pursue  an  Indlvld- 
iial  educational  objective  or  to  complete  a 
degree  program. 

4.  Employed  persons  wishing  to  pursue 
education  part-time  for  career  objectives. 

5.  Selected  secondary  school  students. 

Q.  How  will  Empire  State  College  op- 
erate? 

A.  The  Oollege  wUl  have  Its  own  president, 
faculty  and  advisory  council.  Its  adminis- 
trative staff  wlU  be  located  In  the  Capital 
District  area  at  a  site  to  be  determined  and 
separate  from  existing  campuses. 

Regional  learning  centers,  located  In 
various  parte  of  the  state,  will  provide  fa- 
cilities for  individual  advisement,  counsel- 
ing and  tutoring. 

The  academic  program  of  the  College  will 
be  developed  by  a  distinguished  faculty  who 
will  ensure  the  quality  of  the  programs  and 
determine  the  degree  eligibility  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

Q.  What  degrees  will  be  conferred? 

A.  At  the  outset,  the  following  programs 
wiu  be  offered:  Associate  In  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  an  Interdlacl- 
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pllnary  area  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  In  an 
academic  major. 

The  degrees  will  be  conferred  by  the  State 
University  of  New  York  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

Q.  How  will  the  student  accumulate 
credits  toward  a  degree? 

A.  A  student  may  complete  degree  require- 
ments by  any  combination  of  a  number  of 
learning  processes : 

Independent  study  designed  by  the  stu- 
dent under  giildance  of  faculty  advisors. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  studies  prepared 
by  the  coUege  faculty  and  offered  through 
various  combinations  of  the  newer  educa- 
tional techniques  and  technologies. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  studies  at  one 
or  more  of  the  70  existing  campuses  of  State 
University  or,  when  approved  by  faculty 
advisors,  at  other  colleges. 

Proficiency  examinations. 

Earned  credits  as  the  result  of  compe- 
tencies gained  through  employment  research 
or  special  community  service  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty. 

(Pull-time  students  could  expect  to  ocm- 
plete  the  degree  requirements  in  no  longer 
than  the  traditional  time  period.  Normally, 
this  Is  two  years  for  an  Associate  Degree  and 
four  years  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree.) 

Q,  What  would  be  a  possible  program  of 
study  for  a  student  entering  the  College  as 
a  freshman? 

A.  The  student  and  his  mentor  will  design 
a  program  of  studies  which  will  lead  to  the 
associate  degree  over  a  two-period,  or  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree  over  a  three  or  four- 
year  period.  During  his  first  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  student  might  pursue  a  program  of 
guided  study  Including  tutoring  In  such  spe- 
cific areas  as  language  and  literature,  scien- 
tlflc  and  technological  studies,  and  social, 
historical  and  philosophic  studies.  In  the 
following  years,  the  study  pattern  could  in- 
clude community  service,  such  as  experience 
In  a  laboratory,  museiun,  or  social  service 
agency,  study  at  one  or  more  campuses  of  the 
University,  correspondence  study  by  mall,  or 
study  In  an  urban  setting  with  a  recognized 
writer  or  artist.  Working  closely  with  his 
mentor,  a  student  in  his  final  year  could  com- 
plete his  degree  through  preparation  of  a 
concluding  paper  or  project  or  through  an 
oral  examination  given  by  a  panel  of  men- 
tors. 

Q.  When  will  the  College  accept  Its  first 
students  and  what  Is  the  anticipated  first 
year  enrollment? 

A.  Empire  State  College  will  accept  Its  first 
students  as  soon  as  possible  during  the  1971- 
72  academic  year.  Initial  enrollment  will  be 
no  less  than  600. 

Q.  What  are  the  tuition  costs? 

A.  Full-time  students  will  be  assessed  the 
standard  $660  tuition  paid  by  all  undergrad- 
uates at  the  state  campuses.  Tuition  for 
part-time  students  will  be  pro-rated  accord- 
ing to  the  courses  taken.  Scholarship  aid 
programs  for  which  a  student  may  be  eligible 
will  be  determined  at  enrollment. 

An  opening  date  and  initial  study  programs 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  future.  In- 
terested persons  can  write  to  the  address  be- 
low. They  win  be  placed  on  a  list  to  receive 
further  information  and  an  application  blank 
by  the  end  of  the  spring. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  FBI  DIRECTOR 
HOOVER 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF   NSW    YORK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 
Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
this  week  in  praise  of  FBI  Director  J. 
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Edgar  Hoover,  who  now  has  embarked 
upon  his  48th  year  in  that  position.  The 
mark  of  his  success,  I  sincerely  feel,  has 
been  the  vicious  attacks  he  lias  been  sub- 
ject to,  both  by  extremists  of  the  left  and 
the  right.  Most  recently  the  attacks  have 
been  originating  from  the  extremists  of 
the  left  and  this  is  nothing  new  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  career.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  charges  leveled  against 
Mr,  Hoover  have  always  been  just  that — 
allegations.  Over  the  years,  the  Bureau 
has  demonstrated  an  unmatched  record 
of  Integrity  and  performance. 

The  charge  is  often  made  that  the  FBI 
just  arrests  and  prosecutes  small-time 
criminals  while  organized  crime  flour- 
ishes. Tills  simply  is  not  so.  Several  of 
the  largest  raids  in  our  history  were  made 
on  organized  crime  during  1970.  Between 
June  and  September  1970,  more  than  50 
organized  crime  personnel  were  arrested 
in  70  raids  In  the  Pliiladelphla  area 
alone.  More  than  50  members  of  a  syndi- 
cate-controlled bookmaking  ring,  alleg- 
edly handling  over  $35  million  in  bets 
annually  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
CMinecticut  were  arrested  last  year.  And 
this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  not  just  a 
coincidence  that  the  New  Left  dislikes 
Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  learning  what  the 
Soviet  secret  police  £md  others  have 
known  for  a  long  time.  The  counterintel- 
ligence activities  of  the  FBI  are  outstand- 
ing. The  so-called  Weatherman  group  of 
the  SOS  is  only  too  well  aware  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  efficiency.  It  is  alleged  by  some 
that  while  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  may 
be  efficient,  they  are  leading  us  toward 
a  "police"  or  "Fascist"  type  state.  In  re- 
buttal to  this,  one  only  needs  to  note  that 
during  the  early  days  right  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  hysteria  had  gripped  this  Nation 
and  a  decision  was  made  to  carry  out  a 
mass  evacuation  of  all  Japanese  Amer- 
icans on  the  west  cosist.  Director  Hoover 
opposed  the  action  on  the  basis  that  very 
few  of  them  were  disloyal  and  he  knew 
and  could  pick  up  the  few  that  were.  He 
was  correct  and  the  decision  was  tragic. 
He  was  overruled.  I  think  this  fact  says 
much  about  the  man  and  I  wish  him  well 
for  as  long  as  he  serves. 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN..  JUNIOR 
WOMEN'S  CLUB  DEDICATES  ME- 
MORIAL TO  VIETNAM  WAR  DEAD 


HON.  EIIA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  CONKECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day morning.  May  10,  it  was  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  join  the  members  of  the 
New  Britain  Junior  Women's  Club  in  the 
dedication  of  a  living  memorial  to  the 
11  young  men  from  this  city  who  had 
given  their  lives  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  gathered  beneath  dark  skies,  the 
families  of  the  dead,  friends,  club 
members,  veterans  representatives, 
government  officials,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
rtudents  In  simple,  but  majestic  tribute 
w)  the  memory  of  these  gallant  men. 

The  setting,  in  this  proud  city  where 
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memorials  to  the  dead  in  every  war  are 
silent  sentinels  of  the  affection  and 
dedication  of  the  citizenry,  was  partic- 
ularly appropriate.  Eleven  flowering 
trees,  in  memory  of  1 1  valiant  men,  form 
the  perimeters  of  a  grassy  square  tliat 
has  for  focus  a  tablet  on  which  are  en- 
riched the  names  of  the  honored  dead. 

A  stone  path  and  benches  complete 
the  design  in  the  comer  of  Willow  Brook 
Park,  where  men,  who  once  were  boys 
had  cheered  their  teams  to  victories  and 
where  other  schoolchildren  will  pause 
now  for  quiet  memory  of  their  courage 
and  their  responsibiUty. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  honored 
servicemen: 

Pedro  Cancel,  private  first  class. 

John  Orasso.  Jr..  lance  corporal. 

Richard  E.  Chabot,  lance  corporal. 

Robert  L.  Mlynarski.  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Richard  W.  Roy.  specialist,  fourth 
class. 

Thomas  S.  Richards,  lance  corporal. 

Michael  Smith,  lance  corporal. 

Richard  R.  Stolarun,  private. 

Paul  Thorik,  Jr.,  corporal. 

Daniel  Varela,  private  first  class. 

Stanley  J.  Ciesielski.  specialist,  fourth 
class. 

The  final  blessing  included  a  prayer 
for  peace,  that  this  may  be  the  last 
memorial  of  the  last  war  and  that  the 
roster  of  the  dead  may  not  expand. 
As  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  car,  I 
prayed  too,  that  "they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks:  Nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore." 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  CONFRONTATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
headline,  "A  New  Kind  of  Confronta- 
tion," the  Evening  Star  today  carried  a 
photograph  of  two  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  my  congressional 
district  who  stood  guard  over  the  Ameri- 
can flag  Willie  a  group  of  demonstrators 
attempted  to  lower  the  flag  on  the  cam- 
pus so  that  it  could  be  flown  upside  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  these  two 
young  men,  David  Simpson  and  Cliarles 
Blocker,  for  their  courage  and  dedica- 
tion. It  has  Eilways  been  my  opinion  that 
one  of  the  most  trying  problems  of  youth 
Is  the  difficulty  of  disagreeing  with  one's 
peers.  It  is  always  easier  to  go  along 
with  the  crowd  rather  than  to  stand  up 
for  individual  beUefs. 

Those  who  saw  this  photograph  in  the 
Star  realize  that  these  two  young  men 
were  indeed  taunted  by  their  protesting 
colleagues  and  that  they  were  outnum- 
bered during  the  confrontation. 

But,  the  most  important  point  to  re- 
member Is  that  these  two  students  may 
have  been  in  the  minority  in  this  par- 
ticular photograph,  but  their  point  of 
view  ts  definitely  that  of  the  majority 
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of  students  on  the  University  of  Mary- 
Itmd  campus.  For  example,  during  the 
first  day  of  disruption  on  the  campus 
after  the  spring  offensive  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  majority  of  the  protesters  ar- 
rested by  police  were  nonstudents. 

The  news  media  does  tend  to  give  an 
undue  amount  of  coveragre  to  the  acts  of 
protesting  crowds  so  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  the  great  majority 
of  young  people  on  college  campuses  real- 
ly £U"e  there  to  learn  and  not  to  bum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  David  Simp- 
son and  Charles  Blocker  and  the  many 
other  young  people  Uke  them  who  so 
rarely  receive  praise  for  standing  up  for 
their  beliefs. 


REMARKS  OP  COMMISSIONER 
GEORGE  H.  HEARN.  FEDERAL 
MARITIME  COMMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  a  guest  speaker  at  the  aimual 
meeting  of  the  Freight  Forwarders  Insti- 
tute at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  April  28. 
George  H.  Heam,  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  was  also  a 
speaker  at  this  event.  Commissioner 
Heam's  counsel  to  the  maritime  industry 
has  been  Influoitial  through  three  ad- 
ministrations and  his  expertise  in  both 
private  and  Goverzunent  practice  has 
been  valuable  to  all  concerned.  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr,  Heam  at  the  Freight  For- 
warders Institute  on  April  28 : 

REIAASKS  OF  COMMISSIONSK   GEORGK  H. 
HXARN 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  meeting 
with  you  again  at  your  annual  meeting. 
This  Is  especially  true  as  this  year  my  Con- 
gressman, John  Murphy,  is  also  participat- 
ing In  this  event. 

When  I  last  spoke  before  yoiir  annual 
meeting  two  years  ago,  I  brought  to  your 
attention  certain  freight  rate  Increases  in 
our  foreign  waterbome  commerce.  Certain 
carriers,  especially  In  our  North  Atlantic 
Trades,  had  Imposed  rate  increase  in  our 
outbound,  but  not  in  our  Inbound,  trades, 
creating  disparities  weighted  against  our  ex- 
port commerce.  I  expressed  the  concern  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  over  such 
actions  and  stated  our  determination  to  halt 
activity  apparently  detrimental  to  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States, 

Since  then  the  Commission  has  proceeded 
by  formal  action  against  a  number  of  car- 
riers maintaining  those  disparities  with 
some  favorable  results.  One  carrier  has  al- 
ready announced  its  Intention  to  reduce  the 
outbound  rates;  and  several  other  carriers 
have  Indicated  that  they  may  foUow  a  slmUar 
course. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  suc- 
ceeded in  other  areas  as  weU  In  its  obliga- 
tions toward  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  area  of  intermodallsm,  the 
Commission  has  promulgated  rules  to  facili- 
tate the  utilization  of  intermodal  rates  and 
systems  which  include  ocean  transportation. 
We  have  also  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  some  intermodal  rates  In  the  United 
States/United  Kingdom  trades  as  a  result  of 
the  favorable  settlement  of  the  long  slnuner- 
ing  dispute  between  Container  Marine  Lines 
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and  the  North  Atlantic  Westboxmd  Oonfer- 
ence.  , 

In  addition  we  are  actively  pursuing 
ways  to  promote  progress  In  intermoc 
and  we  are  always  open  to  suggestloni 
members  or  the  maritime  Industry,  r 
yourselves,  who  participate  In  the  w 
of  ocean  commerce.  But  today  there 
other  matter  I  think  requires  the  ' 
attention  of  all  members  of   the 
community. 

Both  protection  and  promotion  are 
tant  aspects  of  the  merchant  marine 
of   most    maritime    nations.    In    the 
States  It  Is  expressed  through  con 
action,  and  while  for  us  the  two  functK^ns 
procedurally  separated,  they  are  ever 
mutually  dependent  and  equally  ' 

Promotion,  as  you  know.  Is  the  r 
Ity  mainly  of  the  Maritime  Adml 
and   the  Federal   Maritime  Commission 
primarily  regultory  functions.  In  this 
work  the  basic  United  States  maritime 
is  to  advance  the  wellbeing  of  our 
marine    through    some    preferential 
ment.  but  at  the  same  time  to  seek  to 
the  viability  of  our  merchant  marine 
debllitative  actions  directed  against 
Tiers  and  against  the  foreign  commerce 
United, States.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
time  Commission  In  this  effort  Is  to 
not  that  our  merchant  marine  alwajjs 
vails,  but  that  It  never  U  the  victim 
unfair  dealing  detrimental  to  our 

This  policy  that  a  strong  and  moder  i 
chant  marine  is  vital  to  our  country  wi  - 
Armed  by  Congress  and  the  President 
cently  as  last  year  In  the  Merchant 
Act  of  1970.  That  Act  completely  rev 
ship  subsidy  program,  and  set  as  one 
main  goals  the  revltallzatlon  of  o\ir  me 
marine  through  a  long-range  merchanjt 
building  program  of  300  ships  In 
ten  years. 

As  laudable  as  are  the  purposes  of 
Act.  efforte  to  achieve  them  will  be 
If  the  one  crucial  criterion  is  not  met 
cargo  to  support  the  modern  fleet 
contemplated. 

Cargo  is  the  key  to  the  future  of 
chant  marine. 

There  must  be  sufficient  potential 
warrant  Investment  by  our  opertors 
ship  construction. 

But  the  percentage  of  cargo  in  our  foreign 
ocean  commerce  being  carried  by  A4ierlcan 
ships  has  dwindled  to  about  5^f .  And 
ply  of  potential  cargo  Is  slowly  being 
by  various  means.  These  vary  from 
spread  government  cargo  control 
other  economic  schemes  which  redv(ce 
supply  of  conunerclal  cargo  for  open  c 
tlon.  to  carrier  mergers  and  other  Jolht 
tures  which  restrict  competition.  Com  fund- 
ing these  difficulties  is  the  fact  that  Aiperlcan 
carriers  are  generally  not  cross-tri 
do  not  participate  in  the  oommerce 
other  nations.  Thus  both  cargo  contrbls 
arrangements  to  restrict  comp)etltl  m 
serious  matters  and  deserve  our  '—  - 
attention. 

The  matter  of  cargo  controls  Is 
which  the  United  States  ought  to 
to  contend.  This  country  was  one  of  t 
Inators  of  overt  cargo  preferences 
countries  which   have   begun   to 
their    own    cargo    controls    in    man; 
claim  to  be  following  our  lead 

Long  ago  Congress  determined  that 
of  our  military  cargo  and  50%   of  a 
government  Impelled  cargo  must  be 
on  American  ships.  We  have  thus  sr 
In    preserving    a    valuable    segment 
ocean  commerce  for  our  own  carrier! 
can  accomplish  this  by  statute,  we 
be   able   to   accomplish  the   same 
other   types  of  cargo.   And   steps 
taken  toward  considering  means  of 
without  delay. 

One   approach   might    be   tax   benefits   to 
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American  importers  and  exporters  who  use 
American  ships.  Legislation  could  create  eco- 
nomic Incentives  through  such  tax  relief  or 
other  similar  devices. 

The  desired  result  Is  to  create  conditions 
which  would  encourage  our  commercial  car- 
goes to  be  directed  to  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels. 

Ovu-  shipping  services  must  be  of  the  high- 
est quality  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
world  market.  For  this  we  must  create  and 
maintain  a  modern  and  efficient  merchant 
fleet.  But  before  we  build  such  a  fleet  we 
must  know  that  the  cargo  will  be  there  for 
our  carriers  to  lift  and  be  able  to  test  their 
competitiveness. 

But  even  if  we  achieve  these  goals,  there 
must  be  markets  open  to  American  carriers. 
It  win  avail  us  little  If  we  attain  a  modern 
fleet  and  provide  sufficient  cargo  If  we  And 
our  foreign  competitors  have  closed  out  our 
own  markets  to  us  while  we  were  still  build- 
ing our  ships.  Not  being  cross-traders,  our 
carriers  must  be  able  to  retain  a  larger  share 
of  the  cargo  in  our  own  trades  for  them- 
selves. 

What  I  have  In  mind  Is  the  recent  trend 
In  ocean  shipping  toward  consolidations  of 
various  kinds  among  foreign  steamship  oper- 
ators. New  technologies  are  producing  new 
t5T)es  of  ships  and  new  shipping  systems  re- 
quiring large  capital  outlays.  And  carriers 
often  flnd  It  more  feasible  to  undertake  new 
endeavors  on  a  Joint  basis. 

We  at  the  Commission  cannot,  of  course, 
Impose  our  Judgment  over  the  carriers'  man- 
agerial discretion.  But  we  are  obligated  to 
ensure  that  the  Intent  of  our  shipping  laws 
Is  not  nullified  by  devices  which  circumvent 
the  requirements  of  our  statutes.  Certain  re- 
cent events  underscore  this  development  in 
International  ocean  shipping.  The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  recently  approved  an 
agreement  between  Hapag-Lloyd  steamship 
company  and  Holland -America  Line  dealing 
with  those  carriers'  operations  In  the  United 
States  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  trades 
with  Europe.  The  agreement  Is  called  a  Joint 
service,  but  I  consider  It  a  merger  of  the 
carriers'  service  In  those  trades;  and  I  dis- 
sented from  the  Commission's  approval  of 
the  agreement  without  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  type  of  agreement  and  Its  effects. 

The  first  significant  feature  of  the  agree- 
ment Is  that  the  two  parties  will  establish 
a  LASH  service  In  the  trades  on  a  Joint  basis. 
The  LASH  ship  Is  a  relatively  new  type  of 
vessel  and  a  large  capital  Investment  Is  re- 
quired to  establish  a  LASH  service.  Conse- 
quently, Hapag-Lloyd  and  Holland-America 
Line  concluded  It  would  be  managertally  and 
economically  sound  to  enter  into  the  ven- 
ture Jointly.  Such  a  decision  should  not  be 
rejected  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion as  a  basis  for  agreements.  And  In  fact  we 
have  approved  a  number  of  agreements  of 
variovis  types  between  carriers  accomplishing 
similar  purposes.  As  a  result  there  are  about 
ten  carriers  In  our  trades  which  are  the 
product  of  Joint  efforts  of  other  carriers  de- 
sirous of  establishing  new  and  technolog- 
ically advanced  services.  With  the  high  cost 
of  developing  such  services  not  likely  to 
abate,  we  can  probably  expect  even  more 
Joint  arrangtements  or  consortia  of  carriers. 

F^om  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  United  States  for- 
eign commerce,  these  Joint  arrangements  are 
notable  for  the  absence  of  participation  by 
American  carriers.  As  a  result,  while  Ameri- 
can carriers  are  waging  the  competitive  bat- 
tle on  an  Individual  basis,  the  foreign  car- 
riers are  consolidating  and  strengthening 
their  competitive  position. 

But  even  If  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission found  It  necessary  or  possible,  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  shipping  laws,  to 
disapprove  the  Joint  arrangements,  we  prob- 
ably could  not  do  so.  When  foreign  carriers 
are  Involved,  they  can  achieve  the  same  re- 
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suit  in  their  own  covmtrles  and  under  their 
own  laws,  thereby  circumventing  the  need  to 
obtain  Federal  Maritime  Commission  ap- 
proval of  their  agreements. 

I  should  make  very  clear  at  this  point  that 
I  am  not  advocating  the  disapproval  of  these 
Joint  arrangements  or  suggesting  that  they 
are  undesirable  or  unnecessary.  My  purpose 
Is  rather  to  Illuminate  one  aspect  of  the 
competitive  conditions  In  our  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce  and  the  i>osltlon  of  our  own 
flag  carriers. 

But  agreements  which  go  only  so  far  as 
to  establish  a  new  service  through  a  Joint 
venture  are  only  the  beginning. 

There  Is  another  significant  aspect  of  the 
Hapag-Lloyd/HoUand-America  Line  agree- 
ment which  goes  a  step  further  In  consoli- 
dating the  oi>eratlons  of  the  parties.  Hapag- 
Lloyd  and  Holland-America  Line  have  also 
merged  their  entire  existing  and  potential 
service  In  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
trades.  Where  there  were  two  steamship  lines 
before,  there  Is  now  one.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  I  dissented  from  the  Commission's  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement. 

There  was  not  exhibited  to  my  satisfaction 
sufficient  Justification  for  so  far  reaching  re- 
strictions on  competition.  This  Is  especially 
true  when  the  only  stated  reason  for  the 
arrangement  was  the  economic  and  mana- 
gerial need  for  a  Joint  venture  into  LASH 
operations. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  ag^reement  is  bad 
or  should  be  disapproved.  I  say  only  that 
when  the  competition  In  our  foreign  trades 
Is  being  steadily  reduced,  and  an  agreement 
Is  submitted  which  Is  more  restrictive  than 
previous  similar  ones,  and  which  seems  on 
its  face  to  be  more  anti-competitive  than 
necessary  to  achieve  its  purpose — then  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is  obligated, 
on  Its  own  Initiative,  to  ensiu-e  the  approv- 
ablllty  of  that  agreement. 

It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  of  competitive  restrictions  Is 
not  within  the  ambit  of  the  Commission's 
powers.  Perhaps  we  may  be  compelled  to  ap- 
prove such  agreements  without  more  than 
a  cursory  examination  despite  present  law. 
or  else  leave  them  to  be  accomplished 
abroad. 

United  States  anti-trust  policy  frowns  on 
monopoUcles  and  other  restrictions  on  com- 
petition. It  Is  only  through  exceptions  to 
that  policy  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  other  transportation  agen- 
cies are  able  to  approve  admittedly  anti- 
competitive activity.  Other  maritime  coun- 
tries take  a  different  view  of  competition  per- 
mitting a  greater  tolerance  for  restrictions 
on  competition.  Thus  Congress  should  deter- 
mine whether  American  carriers  may  thereby 
be  at  a  disadvantage  In  seeking  to  Improve 
their  competitive  position,  because  the  na- 
tional anti-trust  policy,  even  In  the  maritime 
field,  weighs  the  balance  against  restrictions 
on  competition  while  foreign  carriers  are 
more  easily  able  to  strengthen  their  com- 
petitive posture. 

If  that  is  true,  it  may  be  time  to  re-ex- 
amine our  shipping  laws  to  determine  If  any 
statutory  changes  are  required  in  view  of 
recent  developments  in  ocean  transportation. 
The  radical  changes  occurring  In  technology 
and  types  of  service  Indicate  to  me  a  need  to 
scrutinize  our  shipping  laws  to  see  if  they  are 
suited  to  today's  shipping  world. 

In  cases  such  as  that  involving  the  Hapag- 
Lloyd/HoUand-Amerlca  Line  agreement,  the 
measure  of  approvablllty  should  be  clarified 
m  light  of  current  conditions.  This  would 
accomplish  two  Important  purposes.  First,  It 
would  nullify  the  need  for  extended  regula- 
tory wrangling;  and,  second.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  regulatory  actions  of  du- 
bious foundation  based  on  a  desire  to  ac- 
commodate modern  needs. 

If  current  shipping  laws  do  not  permit 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  modern 
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transportation  those  laws  should  be  amended 
u  soon  as  possible.  But  now  Is  a  particularly 
nropitlous  moment  to  begin  because  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  is  about  to  begin 
Oversight  Hearings  on  Ocean  Transporta- 
tion and  Regulation  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  House  Merchant  and 
Fisheries  Committee  may  also  wish  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

While  on  the  subject  of  re-examining  our 
shipping  laws,  I  wish  to  mention  one  more 
matter  of  great  importance.  There  is  a  case 
now  pending  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  In  the  federal  courts  which 
points  to  another  area  of  cloudiness  In  the 
flipping  statutes.  That  case  Involves  the 
proposed  merger  of  United  States  Lines  and 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  two  of  our  country's 
largest  steamship  companies. 

In  1968  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  9th  Circuit  decided  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  merger  agreements  between  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Commission's  authority. 
In  the  U.S.  Llnes/Sea-Land  case  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  contesting  that  conclu- 
sion; and  a  preliminary  decision  by  a  fed- 
eral district  court  Judge  In  New  Jersey  up- 
held the  Justice  Department.  The  Judge  con- 
cluded that  the  Commission  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  mergers  but  that  they  are  within 
the  ambit  of  the  anti-trust  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
does  have  Jurisdiction  over  mergers.  And  ever 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  vested  with  such  Jurisdiction.  Ac- 
cordingly all  maritime  merger  agreements 
have  been  flled  with  the  Commission  for 
approval. 

At  the  very  least,  therefore.  It  Is  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  clarify  the  situation 
as  soon  as  possible,  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  have  explicit 
statutory  authority  over  mergers  and  the 
matter  ought  to  be  similarly  legislated  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
The  best  solution  would  be  for  Congress 
to  confirm  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion over  mergers.  Only  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  Is  highly  knowledgeable  about 
mergers  of  foreign-flag  shipping  lines  and  the 
competition  they  offer  American-flag  carriers 
fully  within  ova  Jurisdiction.  And  as  I  said 
earlier,  those  foreign  mergers  can  be  accom- 
plished abroad  free  of  our  shipping  laws.  But 
they  are  not  free  of  our  special  awareness  of 
the  effect  foreign  mergers  have  on  the  com- 
petitive conditions  In  our  ocean  commerce. 
With  this  expertise  It  Is  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  should  possess 
the  same  merger  Jurisdiction  as  the  ICC  and 
CAB,  especially  at  a  time  when  intermodal- 
Ism  Is  so  Important  an  aspect  of  Interna- 
tional transportation. 

The  guardians  of  our  anti-trust  pcUcy 
have  traditionally  taken  a  view  of  trans- 
portation Industry  mergers  far  more  restric- 
tive than  the  view  adopted  by  the  transpwr- 
tatlon  agencies  which  possess  a  special  ex- 
pertise In  the  field.  And  this  restrictive  view 
carries  with  It  a  lack  of  consideration  of  the 
International  aspects  of  ocean  commerce  and 
the  competitive  conditions  with  which 
American  carriers  must  contend. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  there  are  three 
areas  In  which  new  legislation  is  needed  to 
bolster  the  foreign  waterborne  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

First,  our  Importers  and  exporters  should 
be  given  economic  Incentives — such  as  tax 
benefits — to  encourage  the  carriage  of  our 
commerce  on  American  ships. 

Second,  the  legislative  criteria  for  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  approval  of  restric- 
tive and  monopolistic  agreements  should  be 
examined  by  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  national   policy   towards  such 
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agreements  should  be  updated,  considering 
the  conditions  of  modern  International  ocean 
transportation. 

And,  third,  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
over  mergers  should  be  codlfled  to  erase  exist- 
ing uncertainty  and  to  place  Jurisdiction  over 
maritime  mergers  In  the  agency  best  suited 
to  deal  with  them. 

Laws  should  not  be  permitted  to  become 
outdated;  and  when  they  no  longer  are  suited 
to  the  changing  conditions  In  a  regulated 
Industry,  It  Is  time  to  update  the  laws  so 
that  progress  will  be  unimpeded. 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  in  a  recent  address  in 
Knoxville,  provided  a  most  perceptive 
insight  and  overview  of  the  necessity 
for  water  management. 

Chairman  Wagner  pointed  out  that  the 
system  of  dams  and  reservoirs  built  by 
TVA  over  the  past  38  years  has  been 
a  powerful  force  for  the  revitalization  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  htmian  growth  and 
development. 

Chairman  Wagner  said  further  that 
to  attempt  to  rewrite  history  and  to  say 
now  that  these  dams  and  their  benefits 
have  not  been  the  keystone  of  progress 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  could  be  com- 
pared to  reverting  to  the  lonely  drudgery 
of  the  scrub  board,  the  wood  burning 
stove,  and  oil  lamps  and — the  awful 
devastation  and  terror  from  disastrous 
floods.  He  answered  many  criticisms  of 
environmentalists  who  oppose  progress. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  the  following  address 
by  Chairman  Wagner: 

Some   Pacts   and   Some   Mtths   About 

Water   Consebvation 

(By  TVA  Chairman  A.  J.  Wagner) 

TVA  is  honored  that  you  have  come  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  for  this  week-long  sym- 
posium on  man-made  lakes.  I  am  stire  that 
you  have  been  thoroughly  and  formally  wel- 
comed both  to  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  to  TVA,  but  I  am  glad  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  among  you  and  add  my  per- 
sonal greetings. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  broad 
responsibilities  In  the  development  of  all  re- 
sources— the  land,  water,  forests,  and  min- 
erals. It  also  has  responslbUltles  for  weaving 
together  these  resources  In  patterns  of  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  commercial,  and  social 
growth  that  wUl  bring  about  Improved  qual- 
ity of  life  for  nearly  seven  million  people  In 
the  region.  In  all  our  efforts,  water  Is  the  uni- 
fying thread  that  ties  the  whole  fabric  of 
growth  together.  Each  water  feature  of  our 
earth.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  elsewhere, 
should  be  used  In  ways  that  best  serve  man's 
long-term  needs. 
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We  have  tried  to  do  this  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  And  even  In  a  day  Then  some  voices 
Eire  being  raised  against  more  man-made 
lakes,  the  evidence  of  their  beneficial  resxilts 
Is  overwhelmingly  In  their  favor.  As  time  goes 
on,  operating  changes  may  become  necessary 
to  accommodate  to  the  changing  needs  of 
the  people.  In  some  cases,  new  structures  and 
new  Impoundments  may  have  to  be  created 
to  meet  long-term  needs,  but  In  other  In- 
stances the  preserving  of  a  natural  river  will 
be  Just  as  Important. 

But  whatever  the  accommodation  neces- 
sary in  the  future,  the  system  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  built  by  TVA  over  the  past  38 
years  has  been  a  powerful  force  for  accom- 
plishing the  regeneration  of  a  great  region. 
It  has  contributed  Immeasurably  and  un- 
deniably to  himian  welfare.  It  will  continue 
to  do  50  for  future  generations. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  since 
TVA  was  created,  more  than  50,000  people 
have  come  to  us  from  foreign  countries  to 
see  ovir  dams,  reservoirs,  fertUlzer  research 
laboratories,  forest  ntirserles,  and  other  In- 
staUatlons,  and  to  talk  with  TVA  people 
about  them.  They  have  Included  monarchs 
and  chiefs  of  state  from  every  part  of  the 
globe — plus  engineers,  economists,  biologists, 
administrators,  and  many  others.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  had  with  us  for  a  week  the 
representatives  from  all  four  countries  on  the 
Committee  for  Coordination  of  InvesJtlga- 
tlons  of  the  Lower  Mekong  Baaln  In  south- 
east Asia. 

TVA  Is  pleased  If  Its  experience  proves 
useful  to  these  many  other  nations  as  they 
move  toward  fuller  and  better  managed  vise 
of  their  water  and  other  resources  to  serve 
their  peoples.  In  many  Instances,  their 
planned  developments  dwarf  the  achieve- 
ments of  TVA.  And  so  we  in  TVA  stand  back 
and  admire  the  great  dams  and  reservoirs  on 
other  great  rivers — the  Akoeombo  on  the 
Volta,  the  Karlba  on  the  Zambezi,  the  Pah- 
lavl  on  the  Dez  In  Iran,  and  many  others. 
All  are  monumental  In  size — ^larger  than  any- 
thing we  have  In  this  Valley — and  monu- 
mental In  their  contribution  to  the  people 
of  the  countries  In  which  they  are  located. 

It  Is  appropriate  therefore  that  we  gather 
together  as  a  family,  as  we  are  doing  In  this 
symposium,  to  share  our  experience  and  learn 
from  each  other.  Our  enterprises  must  be 
made  to  work  In  the  widest  variety  of  cli- 
mate, geography,  and  soU  conditions.  They 
win  have  varying  Impeicts  on  our  different 
cultures,  economies,  and  ecologies.  By  com- 
paring our  experience,  we  can  better  antici- 
pate the  problems  of  the  future  and  better 
cc^e  with  them. 

I  well  recall  the  high  school  student  who, 
assigned  to  do  a  brief  essay  on  Socrates, 
wrote:  "Socrates  was  a  Greek.  He  was  a 
philosopher.  He  went  about  giving  people 
advice.  They  poisoned  him." 

Now  I  don't  want  to  fall  Into  Socrates'  er- 
ror, nor  to  submit  to  his  fate. 

Nevertheless.  I  want  to  say  — philosophi- 
cally— that  river  development  In  the  pattern 
that  you  have  been  discussing  this  week 
must  be  regarded  as  an  historic  turning  point 
In  man's  relationship  to  his  environment. 

Of  necessity,  man  has  always  built  his 
civilizations  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Primitive 
societies  found  there  a  food  supply,  water 
for  personal  needs,  the  rudiments  of  sanita- 
tion, and  the  earliest  means  for  heavy  trans- 
portation. Ancient  civilizations  leaned  to 
pipe  and  channel  their  rivers  and  to  harness 
their  Immense  mechanical  power.  In  later 
centuries.  Industries  gathered  at  the  shore- 
lines to  make  use  of  this  power  as  well  as  the 
river's  water  supplies  and  low-cost  transport. 
But  all  this  was  done  at  the  mercy  of  the 
aU-powerful  rain  god.  Torrents  from  the 
skies  turned  Into  cataclysms  on  the  river 
bcmks.  Time  after  time  the  river  claimed 
and  reclaimed  Its  fiood  plain  and  swept  away 
in  disaster  the  flimsy  structurea  of  man.  It 
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wu  tbe  taming  of  these  disastrous :  floods 
that  made  not  only  the  waters  but  the  phores 
of  our  great  streams  safe  and  usable. 

Now,  In  the  twentieth  century,  wltU  mod- 
em techniques  of  multipurpose  river  jdevel- 
opment,  cities  with  their  homes  and  indus- 
tries can  use  the  shorelines  in  relatlv< 
rity.  Mechanical  power  has  been  repli 
electrical  power,  many  times  more 
And  many  extra  values  have  been  bui)t  Into 
these  river  control  systems. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  lor  exam] 
have  eliminated  malaria  primarily  b^ 
tuatlng  the  levels  ot  certain  lakes, 
the  time  when  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes 
are  breeding  we  lower  the  level  of  thes4  lakes 
about  a  foot,  then  raise  them  back  again 
in  a  cycle  that  takes  about  a  weekj  This 
simple  operation  serves  to  strand  th^  mos- 
quito larvae,  which  disposes  of  makiy  of 
them,  and  then  refloats  them  to  becoi 
for  fishes.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
thousands — perhaps  hundreds  of 
sands — are  well  and  working  today 
this  by-product  of  dam  oonstructiofi  has 
freed  them  from  malaria's  scourge.  Abound 
the  world,  the  figure  is  In  the  mlUlom. 

Adaptations  for  recreation  are  hlghl|r  var- 
ied on  TVA  lakes.  Not  only  are  these  praters 
used  for  the  customary  sports  such  a4  fish- 
ing, swimming,  and  all  kinds  of  boati|ig.  In 
addition,  in  tbe  spring,  when  water  tem- 
peratures are  right  for  fish  spawnln|,  the 
levels  of  the  lakes  are  held  stable  to  Cradle 
safely  the  new  offspring  of  the  year.  We 
have  found  that  species  of  fish  previously 
unknown  In  the  lakes  of  this  area  now  thrive 
and  grow.  Striped  bass  have  been  But>cess- 
fuUy  transplanted  from  the  Atlantic  0cean. 
The  muskellunge.  a  fighting  si>ort  flsl),  was 
formerly  found  in  the  area  only  occasionally 
In  some  Cumberland  Moixntaln  streai^.  It 
has  now  been  restocked  as  a  lake  fisl^  and 
Is  rather  commonly  caught  In  some  df  our 
oolder  reservoirs  in  sizes  exceedinjg  25 
pounds.  I 

One  of  tbe  exciting  new  sports  gaining  in 
pop\ilarlty  is  white  water  canoeing,  riding 
down  a  swift  mountain  stream,  splashing 
between  the  rocks,  to  tbe  quiet  watees  be- 
low. TVA  has  found  It  feasible  to  schiedule 
its  power  generation  at  certain  moiikitaln 
dams,  releasing  enough  water  to  provide  a 
siiflScient  flow  for  such  canoe  races.]  The 
next  day  the  stream  may  be  smooth  and 
sparkling,  with  trout  fishermen  casting  Into 
the  qixlet  pools.  1 

On  tbe  other  end  of  the  spectrum  m  the 
significant  role  to  be  played  by  our  resetfvolrs 
in  the  generation  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
fuels.  Because  nuclear  power  plants  uas  the 
heat  content  of  their  fuels  less  comuetely 
than  fossil-fueled  plants,  tbe  use  of  water  for 
cooling  assumes  much  greater  Importaiice.  It 
also  poses  considerable  difficulties  In  manag- 
ing the  heated  water  so  that  It  causis  no 
harm   to   aquatic   life. 

TVA  ts  proceeding  with  great  cautlAn  In 
designing  its  nuclear  plants  for  this  r^son. 
We  are  determined  that  no  Installation  of 
ours  will  degrade  the  usefulness  of  theJTen- 
nessee  River.  We  and  tbe  people  of  this  region 
have  spent  more  than  a  generation  repairing 
the  damage  done  to  our  resources  by  those 
who  lived  before  us.  We  do  not  intend  te  im- 
pose a  similar  burden  on  those  who  foUaL  us. 
In  association  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
TVA  is  building  a  research  center  a^  our 
Browns  Perry  Nuclear  Plant  which ;  will 
simulate  some  of  tbe  aspects  of  the  aqiiatlc 
habitat  under  a  variety  of  temperature  (con- 
ditions and  enable  us  to  determine  far  tnore 
accurately  than  we  now  know  the  eftedts  of 
warm  water  on  fish,  mussels  and  their  food 
<»'ganlsm8. 

But  we  will  go  further  and  set  up  a  itest- 
Ing  station  to  find  ways  of  using  warm  Water 
beneficially.  Warm  water  from  tbe  plan<  will 
be  used  to  determine  whether  vlne-rlptened 
tomatoes,    cucumbers,    and   lettuce   caii   be 
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grown  more  profitably  under  simulated  con- 
ditions. Pipes  buried  beneath  tbe  soil  will 
carry  warm  water  to  croplands  to  see  whether 
a  combination  of  heat  and  Irrigation  can 
lengthen  the  growing  season  and  Increase 
crop  production. 

A  livestock  feedlot  and  poultry  bouse  will 
be  heated  and  cooled  by  warm  water  from 
tbe  plant  to  find  out  whether  production  Is 
Improved  when  the  animals  and  poultry  live 
under  controlled  temperatures.  We  even  plan 
to  recycle  waste  from  these  facilities.  By  mix- 
ing these  wastes  with  warm  water  we  may  be 
able  to  speed  tbe  production  of  algae  and 
other  aquatic  plants  which  then  can  be  bar- 
vested  and  processed  into  livestock  feeds. 
Whatever  may  come  of  these  lines  of  re- 
search. It  Is  already  abundantly  clear  that 
our  man-made  lakes  are  vital  sources  of 
cooling  water  in  thermal  power  generation 
as  we  meet  man's  ever-rising  needs  for  elec- 
tricity. This  is  true  whether  tbe  beat  is  dis- 
sipated by  returning  water  to  tbe  reservoirs 
or  by  discharge  directly  Into  tbe  atmosphere 
through  cooling  towers. 

This  has  been  a  rather  sketchy  and  bob- 
tailed  review  of  man's  use  of  his  rivers  from 
the  stone  age  to  the  atomic  age,  but  I  had 
a  purpose  In  doing  it.  It  demonstrates  a  sim- 
ple fact  which  is  too  often  forgotten  in  this 
age  of  environmental  consciousness.  That 
fact  is  that  man  must  always  manage  his 
water  supplies — from  now  to  eternity.  We 
have  all  tbe  water  there  is  or  ever  will  be. 
The  ever  lasting  cycle  of  rainfall  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished  In  any  significant 
degree.  The  water  supply  we  have  today  must 
serve  forever,  no  matter  how  our  society 
changes  or  how  society  changes  its  use  of 
water. 

The  corollary  of  this  principle  Is  found 
in  the  methods  of  modern  science  and  en- 
gineering which  have  enabled  us  to  build 
huge  structures,  manage  stream-flows  of  Im- 
mense volume,  generate  large  amounts  of 
electricity,  stimulate  new  arteries  of  water- 
borne  commerce,  irrigate  vast  areas  of  arid 
land,  offer  boundless  outlets  for  recreation. 
Few  accomplishments  of  man  can  match 
this  mastery  of  our  river  systems.  Man-made 
lakes  have  stored  the  excesses  of  flood 
periods  and  used  them  to  All  in  the  gaps 
in  water  needs  during  drought  seasons. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  change  this  kind 
of  disaster  into  a  blessing. 

Yet  we  find  people  whispering  sugges- 
tions— perhaps  out  of  mistaken  nostalgia  for 
a  past  they  never  knew — perhaps  forgetful 
of  devastation  that  comes  from  floods  or  the 
lonely  drudgery  of  the  scrub  board  and  tbe 
wood  burning  stove — we  bear  suggestions 
that  things  might  have  been  Just  as  well  If 
the  dams  hadn't  been  built.  But  the  over- 
whelming proof  is  to  tbe  contrary.  Multi- 
purpose river  development  has  proved  Its 
value  beyond  question. 

In  the  light  of  these  self-evident  facts,  it 
has  surprised  me  that  we  now  find  some 
even  advocating  a  total  moratorium  on  dam 
building.  Their  contention  is  that  the  con- 
struction of  dams  in  the  past  has  been  done 
primarily  for  political  reasons  with  dscislons 
as  to  what  to  buUd  and  where  to  build  made 
on  the  basis  of  legislative  logrolling.  Tbe  po- 
litically desirable  dams  now  have  been  built, 
the  argument  goes,  so  why  build  more? 
Moreover,  all  regions  of  tbe  country  are  now 
fully  settled.  Rural  areas  are  giving  up  their 
populatio.is  to  the  cities.  Consequently,  any 
remaining  dams  would  have  only  local  and 
therefore  limited  benefit.  And  In  any  case, 
we  are  told,  the  big  push  for  more  dams  is 
being  conducted  by  "vested  Interests"  In  the 
form  of  large  government  agencies  trying  to 
perpetuate  themselves  with  unneeded  con- 
struction projects. 

These  are  comfortable  prefarbricated 
myths  If  you  are  building  a  dream  castle, 
but  they  are  a  flimsy  framework  for  con- 
structing a  sound  public  water  supply  policy. 
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The  overriding  fact  is  that  most  of  our 
rivers  will  deteriorate  in  quality  and  useful 
ness  unless  they  are  managed!  America'! 
struggle  to  save  its  major  rivers  U  widely 
known.  What  is  not  so  widely  known  1«  the 
unhappy  parallel  on  some  of  our  remote 
streams.  The  visual  evidence  in  many  parts 
of  Appalachla  today  U  that  too  many  moun- 
tain streams,  once  sparkling  clear  and 
abounding  in  fish  life,  have  become  carriers 
of  waste  and  litter  from  those  who  live  and 
play  carelessly  on  their  banks.  The  pressures 
of  a  changing,  mobile,  growing  society  ex- 
tend  from  the  sources  of  the  stream  to  Its 
mouth. 

True,  by  the  same  token,  stream  develop- 
ment and  use  today  is  far  mere  complex  than 
ever  before.  Attention  must  be  given  not 
only  to  the  needs  of  cities  and  Industries  for 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  and  in  some 
Instances  to  electric  power  and  irrlgratlon, 
but  also  to  the  guardianship  of  many  aspects 
of  cultural  value. 

A  valley  may  have  assets  of  archaeological 
or  historical  Importance  or  an  appealing  nat- 
ural beauty.  It  may  provide  the  habitat  for 
fish  and  game.  It  may  have  sections  possess- 
ing qualities  of  remoteness  with  the  appeal 
of  the  wilderness  or  with  unique  recreation 
possibilities.  All  these  and  more  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Obviously,  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  build  a  dam  at  every  dam 
site  or  to  bottle  up  every  creek  and  branch 
as  It  would  be  to  stop  building  dams  alto- 
gether. Bach  situation  must  be  appraised 
in  the  light  of  its  own  merits  and  of  the 
needs  of  tbe  most  people. 

In  the  management  of  water  resources, 
the  techniques  available  are  limited.  We 
can  channel  water,  and  pipe  it,  and  pump 
it,  to  widen  its  availability.  And  we  can  Im- 
pound It  so  that  when  nature's  abundant 
rainstorms  fall,  the  water  does  not  rush  to 
the  sea  unused.  Or  we  can  preserve  It  in 
something  approaching  its  natural  state. 
That  is  about  all.  But  these  techniques  can 
still  be  extremely  useful  In  carrying  out 
both  national  and  regional  objectives. 

Let  me  use  as  an  example  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  tbe  Tennessee  called  tbe  Duck  River, 
a  stream  most  of  you  never  heard  of.  Along 
Its  valley  a  farm-to-clty  migration  is  under 
way  as  employment  In  agriculture  declines. 
The  result  Is  mounting  pressures  of  many 
kinds  on  tbe  small  cities  of  this  area.  These 
towns  now  obtain  their  water  supplies  from 
tbe  river,  which  has  poorly  sustained  flows, 
or  from  springs  and  wells  which  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  imsatlsfactory  both  in  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  water  they 
yield.  Modest  Industrial  growth  has  occurred 
and  resulted  In  a  more  diversified  manu- 
facturing economy.  But  the  growth  prospects 
of  existing  and  future  new  Industry  are 
limited  by  tbe  present  water  supply. 

Paradoxically,  an  area  receiving  abundant 
annual  rainfall  cannot  meet  tbe  future  needs 
of  its  commerce  and  Industry  for  lack  of 
water!  It  faces  a  future  of  economic  stagna- 
tion and  underemployment  which  then  can 
only  swell  tbe  tide  of  migration  to  America's 
central  cities  with  their  immense  social  and 
economic  problems.  Meanwhile,  the  demands 
on  the  Duck  Increase  and  its  beauty  and 
utility  decline. 

TVA  proposes  to  build  two  dams  on  the 
upper  segment  of  tbe  Duck — small  dams  in 
comparison  with  those  many  of  you  have 
seen  in  tbe  Knoxville  vicinity.  Tbe  dams  are 
so  located  and  their  reservoirs  so  designed  as 
to  preserve  by  far  tbe  greater  share  of  the 
stream's  historical  and  ecological  features 
as  well  as  Its  characteristics  as  a  float  stream 
with  Its  canyons,  caves,  and  other  beauty 
spots.  In  addition,  the  Impoundments  will 
create  a  whole  new  opportunity  for  water- 
oriented  recreation,  including  a  new  wild- 
life refuge. 

But  most  of  all.  these  two  dams  will  enable 
us  to  manage  the  rtver  to  protect  its  own 
waters  for  future  generations.  They  will  pro- 
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vide  a  base  for  commerce  and  industry  that 
Iriii  furnish  needed  employment  for  local 
naoDle  And  in  so  doing,  they  will  contribute 
niteri'ally  to  one  of  our  important  national 
Tiectlves— to  stem  the  tide  of  mlgraUon  to 
our  metropolitan  areas  by  creating  centers 
of  prosperity  and  beauty  in  sections  now 
considered  rural. 

There  are  other  similar  situations  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  In  which  water  U  the  key  to 
a  satisfactory  human  environment.  In  these 
areas  further  water  management  techniques, 
tacludlng  dam  construction,  are  on  our  draw- 
ing boards  for  the  future— because  they  are 
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And  so  It  must  always  be.  Neither  the  needs 
for  river  development  nor  tbe  techniques  of 
Its  execution  are  static.  As  long  as  man  pro- 
creates, as  long  as  man  Invents  and  produces 
goods,  as  long  as  he  has  desires  for  better 
Uiings  and  a  better  way  of  life,  he  wUl  make 
new  demands  on  his  rivers  and  waters.  Each 
generation  must  respond  with  better  ways 
of  meeting  those  demands. 

To  those  of  you  who  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Thames, 
this  is  not  a  new  story.  To  TVA  and  to  the 
United  States  It  Is  an  evolving  story  with 
many  of  the  answers  yet  to  come.  To  you  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Zambezi,  the  Nile,  and  the  Mekong,  this 
story  will  have  its  greatest  meaning  as  your 
economies  and  social  systems  grow  and 
change. 

We  will  be  watching  you  with  Interest  and 
learning  from  your  experience.  And  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  In  TVA  will  always  wel- 
come you  back  to  reflect  upon  our  mlstakee 
as  well  as  our  progress.  And  I  expect  that 
whenever  you  return  you  will  And,  as  you 
now  do,  that  water  Is  the  unifying  thread  In 
this  multiple-purpose,  multiple-resource  de- 
velopment effort.  And  man-made  lakes  will 
still  be  the  keystone  In  our  water-use  plans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sympathetic  and  detennined  people  came 
together  last  Sunday  to  pledge  their 
faith  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all 
Soviet  Jews. 

Those  Canarsle  citizens  came  together 
in  the  kind  of  meeting  the  Russians  can- 
not ignore.  Such  gatherings,  held  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  by  innumerable 
ordinary  Americans,  raise  a  cry  the  So- 
viets have  grudgingly  heeded.  Public 
outcries  against  their  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jews  embarrasses  the  Russians. 
They  do  not  like  it.  Sunlight  is  our  best 
disinfectant.  Legitimate  protest  against 
these  actions  is  the  best  weapon  to  use 
against  such  modern-day  despots.  And 
American  citizens  in  my  area  of  the  Na- 
tion are  utilizing  it  effectively. 

Such  efforts  will  not  cease  until  the 
Jews  of  Russia  are  allowed  to  go  free. 
I  shall  support  these  endeavors  until  that 
time  comes,  as  it  eventually  must. 


THE  VOICE  THAT  CANNOT  BE 
STILLED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  while 
we  enjoy  a  vast  spread  of  individual 
freedoms,  numbers  of  others  do  not  pos- 
sess such  privileges.  One  of  the  most  con- 
tinually oppressed  groups  of  this  kind 
is  the  Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  groanlrig  under  a  tyranny  that 
toys  with  them  as  a  cat  does  with  a 
trapped  mouse. 

Most  of  the  time,  these  {>eople  are  giv- 
en solely  the  right  to  die  and  pay  tax- 
es. More  often  than  not,  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  most  blatant 
way.  They  are  the  only  minority  so 
treated  today  in  Russia. 

Those  who  have  courage  to  speak  out 
are  either  banished,  heaved  into  asylums 
or  persecuted  outright  in  a  thousand 
ulgy  ways.  Yet  their  courage  is  unflag- 
ging. Their  determination  to  live  life 
freely  as  Jews  is  a  fire  no  Soviet  freeze 
can  put  out.  And  its  warmth  is  felt 
across  the  miles  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  seek  to  feel  it. 

That  in  turn  has  generated  a  response 
all  across  America.  One  of  Its  strongest 
echos  was  felt  this  last  Sunday  In  Ca- 
narsie — in  my  own  area  of  Brookljm, 
N.Y.  There  a  group  of  compassionate, 


TKK  FULFILLED  MISSION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remem- 
ber with  much  satisfaction  the  time  when 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  our 
President.  He  inherited  a  nation  weighted 
with  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  he  so 
successfully  calmed  the  diverse  troubles 
that  critics  actually  reproached  him  for 
nmning  such  a  quiet  ship — their  reward 
to  him  for  getting  the  job  done  selflessly 
and  without  fanfare. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  the  article  by  Henry 
J.  Taylor: 

IKB    PtTLFILLED    MISSION 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

On  May  7,  1946,  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower tersely  cabled  the  combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  m  Washington:  "The  mission  of  the 
Allied  force  was  fulfilled  at  0241,  local  time." 
On  Nov.  4,  1952,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  and  then  reelected  by  tbe 
largest  majority  ever  given.  On  March  28, 
1969,  age  78,  he  passed  Into  America's  his- 
tory— to  live  there  forever. 

"Great  men  die  twice."  philosopher  Paul 
Valery  said,  "once  as  men  and  once  as  great." 
Our  nation  bid  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  a  sor- 
rowful farewell  on  both  counts. 

It  was  Impossible  not  to  like  him.  On  a 
visit  to  his  Abilene,  Kan.  boyhood  home,  he 
said  one  day:  "I  suppose  we  were  poor,  but 
the  glory  of  it  was  that  we  never  knew  It." 
And  even  during  the  war,  with  five  stars  on 
his  shoulder,  he  was  certainly  a  lot  more 
thoughtful  and  easier  to  talk  with  than 
many  a  second  lieutenant  I  met  one  place 
and  another. 

"NO    VANTTT" 

He  had  all  the  qualities,  large  and  small, 
that  Induce  loyalty.  He  had  no  unklndness  at 
all;  his  whole  nature  was  charitable;  he  had 
no  malice  In  him  whatever.  This  man,  one 
of  tbe  most -honored  men  in  all  history,  was 
Kipling's  "If"  personified.  He  bad  many  occa- 
sions to  walk  with  kings  and  had  no  Illu- 
sions of  grandeur;  no  egotism,  no  Jealousy, 
no  vanltv. 

Gen.  Elsenhower  lived  his  life.  It  didn't  live 
him — and  never,  never  In  respect  to  honors. 
But  a  thought  also  occurs  to  me  that  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  say  about  any- 
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body  In  any  walk  of  life.  I  have  never  seen, 
nor  do  I  believe  anybody  ever  saw,  President 
Elsenhower  make  a  decision  with  the  slight- 
est consideration  of  how  he  himself  would 
come  out  of  It. 

"sHxsa  dxttt" 

Cervantes  wrote  that  the  ambition  of  every 
Spanish  general  Is  to  save  his  country  by 
becoming  its  ruler.  There  Is  none  of  this 
among  our  nation's  top  military  people  as  a 
whole  and  In  Gen.  Elsenhower's  case  tbe 
White  House  was  UteraUy  thrust  upon  him. 

Is  there  another  case  In  modem  politics 
where  a  feeling  of  sheer  duty  alone  gave  a 
truly  reluctant  "yee"? 

Political  life  was  doubly  hard  for  President 
Elsenhower  becaxise  be  encountered  so  much 
self-serving  Image-making  in  it.  He  was  the 
first  TV  president  and,  privately,  he  was  pro- 
foundly worried  about  tbla  mesmerizing 
tube's  political  potential. 

It  was  politically  advantageous  for  the 
Kennedy  Administration  to  l>eUttle  Gen. 
Eisenhower  as  President  and  create  a  fantasy 
that  smoke-screened  tbe  truth.  This  de- 
liberately ignored,  among  President  Elsen- 
hower's contributions,  bis  wise  conservation 
of  presidential  authority  which  was  so  im- 
mensely valuable. 

He  Inherited  a  nation  loaded  with  doubt 
and  suspicion.  But  he  so  successfully  calmed 
the  diverse  ferment  that  critics  acttially  re- 
proached him  for  running  such  a  qxilet 
ship — their  reward  to  him  for  getting  the  Job 
done  aelfl£88ly  and  without  trumpets. 

DEFUSED   FKAS 

He  Inherited  the  Cold  War  and  achieved 
stabUlty  In  handUng  It.  He  Inherited  a  na- 
tion fearful  of  atomic  holocaust  and  de- 
fused all  that,  only  to  leave  office  to  a  suc- 
cessor who  cried  for  more  missiles  and  for 
shock  troops  to  fight  guerrilla  wars  by  hell- 
copters. 

When  President  Elsenhower  moved  he 
made  sure  be  bad  everything  In  hand  or  he 
did  not  move  at  aU:  Por  example,  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines  to  Lebanon — 
more  than  14.000  men.  His  successor  staged 
tbe  Incredible  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  persisted  In 
walking  noisily  while  carrying  little  sticks. 

As  If  President  Elsenhower  and  his  resolute 
lack  of  romanticism  were  obsolete,  and  to 
register  bis  own  image.  President  Kennedy 
stated:  "We  have  been  granted  the  role  of 
defending  freedom  In  Its  hour  of  maximum 
danger.  I  welcome  that  role!"  And  then  when 
President  Kennedy  orated  that  "now  the 
trumpets  sunamon  us  again,"  he  literally  did 
not  know  what  he  was  asking  for  or  the  fa- 
tal. Irrevocable  step  be  was  taking  by  defy- 
ing former  President  Elsenhower's  advice  and 
sending  tbe  first  American  troops  Into  the 
ghastly  quicksand  of  Vietnam. 

French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  once 
said  of  aged  Marshal  Petaln:  "Old  age  Is  a 
shipwreck."  President  Elsenhower's  ending 
was  tbe  absolute  antithesis  of  this.  UntU  the 
very  last  day  of  his  life  the  years  that  had 
passed  over  his  head,  God  bless  him,  left 
only  their  springtimes  behind. 


RUMANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  we  in  this  body 
and  in  this  Nation  pause  today  to  ob- 
serve Rumania's  Independence  Day. 

May  10  is  to  the  Rumanians  as  July  4 
is  to  us — the  day  on  which  a  nation's 
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freedom  is  commemorated  and  cele- 
brated. Unfortunately,  the  real  melining 
of  freedom  is  known  only  to  those  Ru- 
manians residing  outside  of  their  m  other 
country.  Therefore,  in  Joining  ouj  Ru- 
manian brother  in  the  observance  ol  their 
Independence  Day,  we,  in  realitj,  are 
imiting  with  them  in  the  hope  and  trust 
that  future  such  occasions  will  fli^d  all 
Rumanians  a  free  people. 


SCHLITZ  FOUNDATION  OPPERf 
TURE  TRACT  TO  AUDUBON 
CIETY 


NA- 
SO- 


hile 
icult 
at  it 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  stories  ^hich 
tell  of  the  pollution  of  our  air,  the  f (}ullng 
of  our  waters,  the  death  of  entire  snecies, 
are  commonplace  these  days,  but  good 
news  on  the  environmental  front  isl  rare. 
Therefore  it  particularly  pleases  ttie  to 
be  able  to  call  attention  to  the  public- 
spirited  action  of  the  Schlltz  Foundation 
and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Uihlein,  Jr.,  in  oflering 
an  imspoiled  185-acre  tract  just  north  of 
Milwaukee  to  the  National  Audubc^i  So- 
ciety for  use  as  a  nature  center, 
such  a  multimillion-dollar  gift  is  di 
to  duplicate  quantitatively,  I  hope  t 
may  set  an  example  for  environmeatally 
conscious  actions  by  others.  The  fallow- 
ing article,  which  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  on  May  2,  describe  the 
Schlltz  Foundation  gift  offer : 

Nnrx-MiLE  Fabm  Otteslsd  to  Audubon 
Socnmr 

(By  Robert  W.  Wells) 

The  Nine  Mile  Farm  In  Bayslde  had  been 
offered  to  the  Natlomil  Audubon  Society  for 
creation  of  what  Is  predicted  to  be  toe  na- 
tion's finest  nature  education  center.  A  gift 
of  $1.3  million  will  be  made  to  flnancejprep- 
aratlon  of  the  site  and  operation  dt  the 
center.  ^  I 

Robert  A.  ULhleln  Jr.,  president  df  the 
Schlltz  Foundation,  announced  Saturdajr  that 
the  foundation  directors  had  voted  ti  pre- 
sent the  185  acre  tract  to  the  society  foB  what 
would  be  called  the  Schlltz-Audubon  Nature 
Center. 

Members  of  the  Ulhleln  family  are  pfx^vld- 
Ing  $1.2  million  of  the  (1.3  million  grank  that 
goes  with  the  foundation's  gift,  with  tlie  rest 
from  another  contributor.  All  of  the  Inflivid- 
uals  Involved  made  the  gifts  anonympusly. 

The  tract,  at  8566  N.  Lake  Dr.,  has  aii  esti- 
mated value  of  over  tl.5  mUllon.  It  (s  the 
largest  area  of  undeveloped  land  on ,  Lake 
Michigan  In  the  Milwaukee  area.  i 

"The  foundation  feels  such  a  nature  oenter 
would  put  this  unspoUed  tract  to  th^  best 
possible  use,  maintaining  Its  natural  t^auty 
and  wildlife  population  for  common  ^Joy- 
ment,"  Ulhleln  said. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  old,  would  derive  pleasure  from  It 
hands  of  the  Audubon  group,  we  thl 
Nine     Mile     Farm     could     become     o 
America's  leading  nature  centers,  brl^iglng 
national  attention  to  the  area." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Audubon  Society  said 
Saturday  that  a  nature  center  there  would  be 
more  diverse  ecologically  than  any  similar 
center  elsewhere,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  being  close  to  a  major  city. 

"It     has     wonderfvU     possibUltles. "     said 
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Charles  H.  Calllson,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  national  society.  "If  the  offer  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  directors,  we  Intend  to  make 
this  the  very  best  such  center  In  the  country. 

"It  will  be  unique  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  opportunities  It  will  provide  for  educa- 
tion because  of  Its  convenient  location  and 
its  ecological  diversity." 

Although  the  society's  board  has  indicated 
It  is  receptive  to  the  offer,  Calllson  said,  for- 
mal action  cannot  be  taken  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  30  directors.  This  will  be  held 
at  the  society's  national  convention  May  20- 
24  at  the  Sheraton-Schroeder  Hotel  here. 

The  society  now  has  a  400  acre  nature  cen- 
ter at  Oreenwlch,  Conn.,  one  of  300  acres 
at  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  a  center  of  less  than 
100  acres  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  has  assisted  In 
the  development  of  about  100  others  oper- 
ated by  various  public  and  private  agencies. 

FUPnjS     WOULD    BKNKFIT 

A  society  publication  has  defined  a  nature 
center  as  "a  part  of  wild  America  set  aside 
and  Interpreted  for  the  enjoyment  and  edi- 
fication of  the  pet^le  of  a  community." 

Calllson  explained  that  such  a  center  was 
used  principally  by  school  classes  and  other 
groups  Interested  In  learning  about  the 
natural  environment  as  well  as  enjoying  It. 

Access  to  such  centers  Is  controlled.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  the  Individual  who  wants 
to  walk  the  trails,  but  the  number  of  visitors 
\s  limited  to  avoid  the  over-use  that  could 
ruin  the  center's  natural  advantages. 

Calllson  said  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion like  the  society  was  in  a  better  position 
to  limit  public  access  than  a  governmental 
agency  would  be. 

PABKS'  ASSETS  DISAPPEAR 

"In  the  national  parks,  the  number  of 
visitors  Is  sometimes  so  great  that  they  wear 
away  the  natural  assets  the  parks  were 
created  to  protect,"  he  said.  "A  public  agen- 
cy finds  It  very  hard  to  control  the  number 
because  every  visitor  represents  a  vote." 

Assimiilng  that  the  society  board  accepts 
the  gifts,  Calllson  said,  the  nature  center 
here  could  be  opened  by  the  summer  of  1972 
and  operate  the  year  around. 

A  visitors'  center,  including  a  meeting 
room  or  auditorium,  would  be  b\Ult,  along 
with  parking  facilities,  nature  trails  and 
other  facilities  needed  to  make  Nine  Mile 
Farm  Into  an  open  air  laboratory  for  nature 
study. 

STCDT     MATEBIAL    PROVIDED 

The  staff  would  be  headed  by  a  director- 
naturalist,  Calllson  aald,  and  would  Include 
several  other  full  time  naturalists.  Educa- 
tional exhibits  would  be  provided  to  serve  as 
a  kind  of  nature  museum. 

A  group  visiting  such  a  center,  Calllson 
said.  Is  met  by  a  staff  naturalist  who  sug- 
gests what  the  visitors  should  look  for  on 
the  trails.  He  accompanies  the  group  during 
Its  hike,  but  children  are  encouraged  to  nuike 
their  own  discoveries  rather  than  simply 
looking  where  the  naturalist  points. 

Study  material  Is  provided  to  teachers  to 
prepare  classes  for  the  visit,  Calllson  said, 
EOid  additional  written  information  is  dis- 
tributed for  later  discussion. 

Special  workshop  sessions  for  teachers  are 
held  at  the  center  to  show  them  how  to  use 
the  natural  environment  as  a  laboratory  in 
their  own  communities. 

The  center  Is  also  designed  for  use  by  other 
groups.  Including  garden  clubs,  Boy  Scouts, 
Olrl  Scouts  and  a  variety  of  organizations 
composed  of  either  adults  or  children,  CaUl- 
son  added. 

NO   ICASa   RECRZATION 

"But  visitation  Is  by  appointment."  he 
said.  "The  center  will  never  be  operated  as  a 
mass  recreation  area." 

Last  January,  a  general  appraisal  of  the 
Nine  Mile  Farm's  possibilities  as  a  nature 
center  was  made  by  three  Audubon    officials, 
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Joseph  J.  Shomon,  director  of  the  nature 
centers  division,  Duryea  Morton,  director  of 
educational  services,  and  Edward  M  Bri«. 
ham  in,  director  of  the  northern  nildwwt 
region. 

"It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
185  acre  farm  .  .  .  has  very  great  potential  as 
an  Audubon  center,"  they  reported. 

"No  fewer  than  five  habitats  merge  here 
Lake    Michigan,    the    lakeshore.    midglacler 
flood  plain,  hardwood  forest  on  the  bluffs  and 
upi>er  lakeshore  plain.  These  give  the  area  at- 
trative  physical  and  biological  diversity. 

CALL   LOCATION   IDKAL 

"The  location  Is  ideal  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  There  are  well  over  180,000  stu- 
dents within  an  hour's  bus  ride,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  teachers  for  whom  workshops 
could  be  conducted.  The  Co-operative  Edu- 
cational Service  Agency  Is  a  regional,  locally 
oriented  educational  service  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  society  in  co-ordinating 
children's  visits,  teachers'  workshops  and 
adult  education. 

"None  of  us  Is  aware  of  any  existing  nature 
center  or  environmental  education  center  in 
a  city  with  projjerty  located  on  a  major  lake- 
shore. 

"This  In  Itself  makes  the  Nine  Mile  Farm 
unique  and  would  give  it  national  and  even 
International  significance." 

The  report  indicated  that  an  existing  farm- 
house could  be  improved  and  used  as  a  care- 
taker's residence.  Lumber  salvaged  In  tearing 
down  a  bam  and  garage  could  be  used  in 
building  a  smaller  replica  of  the  existing  bam 
to  preserve  the  farm  atmosphere,  the  report 
added. 

It  suggested  that  extra  beams  from  the 
bam  be  used  In  the  "Interpretive  building"— 
the  visitors'  center,  which  Is  expected  to  be 
built  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  overlooking 
the  lake,  east  of  the  present  terminus  of 
Brown  Deer  Rd. 

BOUGHT  IN    ISSO'S 

Nine  Mile  Farm — so  named  because  it  was 
a  nine  mile  buggy  ride  from  the  Jos.  Schlltz 
Brewing  Co. — was  purchased  In  the  1880'8  by 
members  of  the  Ulhleln  family. 

In  the  early  years.  It  was  used  mainly  for 
family  picnics.  Brewery  horses  were  some- 
times pastured  there,  the  meadows  providing 
relief  to  hooves  accustomed  to  cobblestone 
streets. 

Sons  of  several  of  the  six  Ulhleln  brothers 
who  took  over  operations  of  the  brewery 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  Schlltz  planted 
D3any  of  the  trees  on  the  property.  Those 
seedlings  have  grown  Into  tree^  that  are  now 
60  or  more  years  old. 

No  Ulhleln  ever  lived  there,  but  many 
family  memories  are  associated  with  the 
property.  Robert  Jr.,  recalled  Satiu'day  that 
he  had  heard  stories  from  his  father  of  how 
as  a  boy  Robert  Sr.,  camped  on  the  bluff 
there. 

USED  FOB   CAMPING 

"Several  kids  and  the  family  tutor,  Ger- 
hard Hubert  Balg,  who  taught  them  Oerman 
and  other  languages,  drove  out  there  from  the 
city  In  a  pony  cart,"  Ulhleln  said.  "They  took 
tents  and  camped  for  several  days.  That  was 
In  1893  when  my  father  was  10." 

The  property  has  not  been  farmed  for 
many  years.  Most  of  It  Is  entirely  as  nature 
made  it. 

Included  In  the  gift  are  such  hidden  as- 
sets as  a  resident  deer  herd — one  family 
member,  who  has  counted  them,  said  there 
are  14 — along  with  opossums,  foxes,  a  variety 
of  birds  and  other  wUdllfe,  such  wild  flowers 
as  ladysllppers,  rugged  glacial  ravines  and 
both  woods  and  open  meadows. 

In  the  early  1950s,  when  the  brewery  was 
owned  entirely  by  Ulhleln  family  members. 
Schlltz  gave  the  farm  to  the  foundation.  The 
foundation,  a  charitable  phUanthroplc  orga- 
nization, has  given  to  hospital,  welfare,  rec- 
reational and  cultural  causes. 
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VALUE    HAS    SOARED 

In  recent  years,  with  the  Nine  MUe  Farm 
-rowing  increasingly  valuable,  a  variety  of 
suggestions  were  made  on  what  should  be 
done  with  It. 

There  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
foundation  directors  as  to  whether  the  acre- 
tee  should  be  donated  to  some  appropriate 
gfoup  or  sold,  with  the  money  used  for  other 
charitable  purposes.  ^  ,    ,         ^     -, 

The  decision  was  reached  last  week  after 
Hvls  J  Stahr,  president  of  the  NaUonal  Au- 
dubon Society,  and  Morton  presented  an 
outline  of  their  proposal  to  operate  the  farm 
as  a  nature  center  at  a  meeting  of  the  foun- 
dation directors. 

One  requirement  was  that  enough  money 
be  available  to  develop  and  operate  the  cen- 
ter according  to  the  high  standards  desired 
by  both  the  society  ar.d  the  foundation.  Part 
of  the  »1  3  million  contribution  wUl  provide 
an  endowment  fund  for  an  annual  operat- 
ing budget  of  about  $100,000. 

OFFER    IS    CONDITIONAL 

The  offer  Is  conditional  on  the  society's 
operating  the  farm  as  a  nature  center  in 
acoord  with  "standards  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Schlltz  Foundation."  U  at  any  time 
during  the  next  20  years  such  standards  are 
not  met,  the  property  reverts  to  the  founda- 
tion. ^  ^      . 

Detailed  plans  for  the  center  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  but  foimdatlon  spokesmen 
said  It  was  expected  that  the  trails  would  In- 
clude pathways  that  could  be  used  by  persons 
in  wheelchairs  and  that  a  nature  trail  for 
the  blind  would  be  constructed. 

Assuming  Audubon  board  approval  of  the 
offer,  representatives  of  the  society  and  the 
foundation  will  probably  seek  a  zoning  vari- 
ance from  the  Bayslde  Village  Board  to  per- 
mit construction  of  the  neceseary  buildings 
and  use  of  the  site  as  a  nature  center. 
The  farm  Is  now  zoned  for  one  family 
dwellings,  according  to  Atty.  Bdwln  P. 
Wiley,  representing  several  of  the  famUy 
members. 

TAXES    TOTAL    $33,500 

Wiley  said  that  to  obtain  a  tax  exemption 
for  the  property.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
get  permission  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board.  Last  year,  he  said,  the  taxes  totaled 
about  $33,500,  including  $19,486  for  schools, 
111,442  to  the  state,  county  and  metropoli- 
tan sewerage  district,  $1,297  for  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College  and  $1,278  to  Bayslde. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Kurt  W.  Bauer, 
executive  director  of  the  Southeastern  Wis- 
consin Regional  Planning  Commission,  In- 
dicated that  the  commission  staff  hoped  the 
farm  would  be  preserved  as  an  outdoor  edu- 
cational laboratory. 

"The  loss  of  this  high  quality  site  In  one 
of  the  primary  environmental  oorrldors  of 
the  region  through  development  for  Intensive 
urban  use  would  be  tragic  indeed,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Milwaukee  County  but  to 
all  of  southeastern  Wisconsin,"  he  added. 

Bene  Ehibos,  internationally  known  bac- 
teriologist and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  author  who 
is  serving  as  an  ecological  consultant  to  the 
Schlita  brewery.  Is  a  member  of  a  committee 
representing  the  Schlltz  Foundation  In 
planning  for  the  center. 

SATS   LITTLB   IS   LZPT 

"It  Is  Important  to  save  what  little  Is  left 
of  the  beautiful  lakefront,"  he  said  Saturday. 
'That  Is  almost  too  obvious  to  mention. 

"But  It  has  been  my  observation  that  when 
land  like  this  Is  released  to  the  public  but 
not  managed,  not  much  has  been  done  with 
It.  So  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  deed  over 
the  property  but  to  do  something  to  make 
It  more  meaningful  to  people. 

"Enough  management  Is  needed  to  make 
people  feel  at  ease  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  so  much  as  to  lose  the  special  quality." 

Dubos  said  that  so  much  of  America's 
heautlful  land  had  been  lost  that  "to  save 
some  of  It  la  very  tlSMlj." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  have  to  help  people  recapture  an  in- 
terest In  the  land,"  he  said.  "They  need  to 
see  what  this  country  used  to  be  like  and 
what  it  oould  be  like. 

"We  must  re-eetabllsh  samples  of  each 
type  of  land  and  manage  them  in  a  way  that 
they  wlU  retain  their  original  natural  char- 
acterlBtlCB." 
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OUR  CROWDED  HOUSEHOLD 


GEORGIA  STATE  SENATE  PASSES 
A  RESOLUTION  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  now  In  the  second  decade  of  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  and  the  American 
public  very  strongly  desires  an  end  to  the 
longest  war  In  our  Nation's  history. 

Recognizing  that  almost  1,500  Geor- 
gi&ns  have  lost  their  lives,  thousands 
have  been  wounded,  and  at  least  67  Geor- 
gia families  have  fathers  or  sons  listed 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  Georgia  State 
Senate  has  adopted  a  resolution  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution,  Georgia  State  Senais 

Supporting  negotiations  to  obtain  a  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  American  land  forces 
from  Vietnam  In  exchange  for  a  battlefield 
cease-fire  and  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  affected 
every  county,  city  and  community  In  Geor- 
gia; and 

V^ereas,  almost  1,600  Georgians  have  lost 
their  lives  In  the  war;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  Georgians  have  been 
wounded,  and  at  least  67  Georgia  famlllee 
have  fathers  or  sons  listed  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  In  action;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  beginning 
Its  second  decade  of  Involvement  in  the  long- 
est war  In  our  history;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  War  to  exceeded  only 
by  World  War  IT  as  the  most  expensive  in 
our  history;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  war  Is  exceeded  only 
by  the  two  world  wars  and  the  Civil  War  In 
casualties;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  that  we  do  not  seek  a  military 
victory  In  this  war  and  has  committed  us  to 
a  policy  of  military  withdrawal;  and 

Whereas,  American  men  are  still  being 
killed  and  maimed,  and  Americans  are  still 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  body  hereby  supports  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  a  further  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican land  forces  from  Vietnam  and.  If  neces- 
sary, to  set  a  date  certain  for  such  withdraw- 
al. In  exchange  for  a  battlefield  cease-fire  and 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  appropriate  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatlvea 
from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Adopted  in  Senate  February  28,  1971. 
Lester  Maddox. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

HAim.'TOir  McWhobtbi, 
Seeretary  of  the  Senate. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  work 
of  a  remarkable  man  from  my  district  in 
Queens,  N.Y. — Mr.  Robert  I.  Queen  of 
Flushing.  An  article  written  by  him, 
titled  "Our  Crowded  Household,"  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  in  the 
highly  prestigious  Page  One  Awards 
Yearbook  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  published  In  this  37th  anniversary 
year  of  1971.  This  Is  the  20th  time  that 
material  by  Mr.  Queen  has  been  so  hon- 
ored, truly  an  unusual  distinction  for  one 
of  the  most  talented  writers  I  know. 

Author,  writer,  public  relations  con- 
sultant. Bob  Queen's  richly  varied  back- 
ground is  a  prime  factor  in  the  character 
and  quality  of  his  work.  Many  here  will 
remember  him  as  assistant  to  Congress- 
man Alfred  E.  Santangelo  from  1960  to 
1963.  He  has  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  field  of  public  relations,  having  writ- 
ten many  books,  including  one,  "Creative 
PR  for  Your  Special  Events,"  which  has 
become  a  standard  reference  text  at 
many  universities.  Having  served  the 
cause  of  broadcasting  for  over  30  yesu«, 
he  Is  a  life  member  of  Broadcast  Pio- 
neers. He  has  written  for  such  produc- 
tions as  "Suspense,"  "The  Green  Hor- 
net," "The  Web,"  and  "The  Shadow," 
and  also  for  the  Greater  New  York  Fund 
panel  shows  and  interviews. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  as  public  re- 
lations counsel  to  New  York  State  Sena- 
tor John  R.  Dunne  tmd  has  engaged  In 
PR  activities  for  Innumerable  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  volunteer  placement  coordi- 
nator for  various  press  and  journalism 
associations. 

Bob  Queen  represents  the  highest  type 
of  American,  and  embodies  those  ideals 
of  service  to  the  commimity  which  we  so 
badly  need  in  these  trouble  times.  I  am 
glad  to  share  with  you  this  sample  of  his 
creative  ability,  marking,  as  It  does,  yet 
another  milestone  In  his  distinguished 
career: 

Our  Crowded  Household — Chapteb  n 
(By  Robert  I.  Queen) 

Three  years  have  gone  by  and  by  some 
kind  of  domestic  Inverted  Parkinson's  Law 
the  space  in  the  apartment  has  expanded  to 
accommodate  things.  Nothing  In  our  home 
can  be  thrown  out  unless  accompanied  by 
kicking  and  screaming— my  wife  screaming 
and  our  older  son  kicking. 

The  stuffed  animals  have  not  left  us — they 
have  merely  moved  from  bed  to  toy  chest. 
The  beds.  Instead  are  loaded  with  rockets 
and  models  of  lunar  modules  on  one  side  of 
the  boys'  room  and  assorted  miniature  cars 
on  the  other.  Every  once  In  a  while.  In  sheer 
frustration,  my  wife  gives  one  of  the  bed 
spreads  a  yank  without  first  unloading  the 
objects,  and  artifacts  fall  as  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven  upon  the  floor  beneath.  Only  our 
daughter  keeps  her  bed  as  a  place  to  sleep — 
shared  only  by  Raggedy  Ann,  Raggedy  Andy, 
(known  vmtU  recently  as  "Boy"  Raggedy 
Ann),  and  a  Teddy  Bear. 

We  are  also  knee  deep  In  paper  back  books, 
the  school  and  the  Scholastic  Magazine  com- 
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pany  being  busOy  engaged  In  fosterlilg  th* 


paper 
their 


love  of  reading  by  selling  low  priced 
back  books  to  children  who  piirchase 
assorted  weekly  magazines 

For  four  years  now  we  have  been  accumu- 
lating See-Saw  Books,  Arrow  Books,  Weekly 
Reader  Books,  and  Junior  Scholastic  tSooks 
at  a  geometrically  Increasing  rate.  Eve^y  few 
months  the  private  book  shelves  get]  over- 
loaded and  the  books  are  moved  alcing  to 
the  next  child  In  line,  leaving  the  yoi^ngeat, 
Ann  Claire,  the  uninterested  possessor  of 
imtold  books  about  steamshovels,  slckup 
trucks  and  bulldozers,  when  what  she  i  really 
likes  are  Cinderella  and  Sleeping  Beakity. 

When  she  reached  three,  Ann  Clalne  had 
had  enough.  Women's  Lib  to  the  contrary, 
she  was  a  girl  and  glad  of  It.  Equal  wad  okay, 
but  the  same  was  definitely  not!  | 

Her  declaration  of  Independence  j  came 
when  my  wife  was  fitting  her  with  the 
next  size  In  raincoats  that  were  UiKd  up 
In  the  closet.  Ann  Claire  took  one  looK  and 
announced  that  she  did  not  want  boy'araln- 
coats — she  wanted  a  girl's  raincoat]  with 
flowers  on  It.  She  also  demanded  petticoats 
with  lace,  dresses  with  rviffles,  and  her 
brothers  Alan  and  Joseph  can  keep  th^lr  old 
trucks.  She  wants  a  doll  with  a  wejddlng 
dress! 

The  middle  child,  Joseph,  has  now  added 
a  preoccupation  with  baseball  to  a|  pro- 
occupation  with  words.  Having  announced  to 
his  mother  at  the  age  of  foiir  that  froi^  now 
on  he  was  going  to  read  to  her  Instead  of 
the  other  way  around,  be  became  a  reading 
group  of  one  in  first  grade,  while  his  ttecher 
worked  hard  to  bring  the  other  children  far 
enough  along  so  that  he  could  have  I  some 
buddies.  After  falling  to  chsUIenge  him  with 
a  fifth  grade  reader,  she  gave  up  and  pretty 
much  let  him  read  what  he  wanted.  NJdw  In 
second  grade  at  P.S.  21  Queens,  he  hai  just 
been  appointed  chairman  of  bis  first  Tcom- 
munlty"  and  spent  a  busy  afternoon  op  the 
phone  assigning  Jobs  to  his  fellow  meaibers, 
after  which  he  could  begin  to  think  ^t  his 
own  contributions. 

The  ten  year  old,  Alan,  has  his  sights  firmly 
set  on  science  and  outdoing  the  Oolller 
brothers.  Nothing  is  ever  pitched  at  the 
waste  paper  basket  In  bis  room,  only  it  his 
desk.  A  birthday  card,  carefully  hldden[away 
for  his  mother's  birthday  In  December  was 
not  unearthed  until  the  following  iJune. 
To  legitimate  collections  such  as  boins, 
stamps  and  baseball  cards,  are  addefl  old 
magazines,  TV  listings  of  the  week  1  from 
1969,  the  stamp  pages  from  the  SundaV  edi- 
tions of  the  New  York  Times,  hand  drawn 
stamps  of  his  own  design,  sculptures  m  vari- 
ous materials,  articles  on  simce,  empty  film 
boxes,  the  tags  holding  together  hit  last 
three  new  pairs  of  socks,  plctvires  he  j  takes 
with  his  camera,  slides  for  his  microscope; 
("Walt,"  he  yelled  when  his  mothe^  cut 
herself,  "let  me  make  a  slide."):  a  rfpllca 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  Hide  at  the  last  grid's 
Pair  In  Flushing;  the  wheels  of  hlji  Big 
Bruiser  Truck,  which  he  got  at  the  age  of 
two — but  why  go  on  ...  If  be  becoiaes  a 
surgeon,  as  he  now  plans,  hell  probablj  keep 
every  appendix  he  ever  removes  and  set  up  a 
museum  similar  to  that  of  his  idea 
Milton  Helpern,  the  Chief  Medical  Exa|nlner 
of  New  York  City. 


CONGRESSMAN      BARINO      SPALLS 
OUT  VA  HOSPITAL  NEEDS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSltl 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ISub- 
committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  Conimlt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  i  am 
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a  member,  began  a  series  of  hearings  to- 
day on  pending  proposals  for  improve- 
ments in  medicsd  care  for  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  key  measure, 
H.R.  6568,  which  would  give  our  com- 
mittee a  direct  say  in  any  proposed  con- 
struction, addition  to  or  closing  of  VA 
hospitals.  The  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  full  committee  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Another  measure  being  considered  Is 
H.R.  2157,  which  I  introduced  in  Janu- 
ary, to  provide  pay  differentials  for 
nurses  in  VA  hospitals.  I  sponsored  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  91st  Congress  and 
the  need  for  action  increases  by  the 
days. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  subcom- 
mittee today,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Baring),  who  is  next  in  se- 
niority ahead  of  me  on  the  committee, 
made  a  very  forceful  presentation  re- 
garding the  situation  in  our  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

He  pinpointed  the  problems  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar,  those  in  NevEwia,  but 
he  emphasized  that  similar  situations 
exist  throughout  the  VA  hospital  system. 
Mr.  Baring — Nevada's  lone  Represent- 
ative in  Congress — is  well  versed  in  vet- 
erans' affairs,  having  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  dedication  for  many  years 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  prepared  state- 
ment by  our  colleague  to  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Walter  S.  Bar- 
ing, Nevada,  Betore  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals,  Mat  11,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  my  home  State  of  Nevada  which  I 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Congress  at-large.  It  Is  time- 
ly that  these  hearings  today  on  the  Veterans 
Administration  budget  should  come  so  soon 
because  a  major  part  of  my  time  spent  In 
Nevada  Involved  the  critical  problem  of  hos- 
pital  care   and   treatment   for  Nevada   vet- 
erans. 

The  needs  of  Nevada  veterans  very  likely 
exemplify  the  overall  nation-wide  needs  of 
veterans  In  every  community  and  state.  The 
question  is  just  how  are  these  veterans  to 
receive  the  aid.  the  comfort  and  benefits  due 
them  when  the  Veterans  Administration 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  shows  only  a  very 
slight  Increase  over  fiscal  year  1971  and  when 
there  are  large  monthly  Increases  In  the 
number  of  servicemen  returning  to  private 
life  as  veterans  who  need  medical  care. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  full  impact  of 
the  returning  Vietnam  veterans  alone  can 
be  adequately  estimated  as  to  what  their 
full  needs  will  be  today  or  In  the  future. 

I  do  believe  that  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
must  be  Increased  and  that  veterans  hospi- 
tals, staffs,  and  rehabilitation  facilities  along 
with  veterans  homes  must  find  relief  through 
an  Increased  Veterans  Administration  i^>pro- 
prlatlon. 

hospital  expansion  needed 
There  are  other  areas  of  concern  that  this 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  mxiBt 
take  into  serious  consideration. 

But  the  driving  and  Initial  problem,  In 
my  opinion.  Is  the  urgent  and  humane  ne- 
cessity to  provide  Increased  medical  triat- 
ment  by  Increasing  the  number  of  veterans 
hospitals,  enlarging  those  currently  In  oper- 
ation and  increasing  the  medical  staffs  for  all 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  the  era  of 
the  returning  Vietnam  veteran  and  he  is  in- 
creasing the  roUs  of  the  number  of  overall 
veterans.  Many  will  need  hospital   and  re- 
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hablUtatlve  treatment  and  that  fact  Is  go- 
ing  to  enlarge  a  problem  which  we  already 
face  without  sufficient  funds. 

I  win  use  the  Reno,  Nevada,  veterans  cen- 
ter as  an  example.  This  year  the  Reno  faclUty 
Is  experiencing  a  rejection  of  veterans  seek- 
ing admission  for  medical  aid  at  a  rate  of 
over  40  percent.  The  center  does  not  have 
the  room  to  take  these  people,  who  I  am 
Informed,  all  were  eligible  for  assistance. 

These  wanting  veterans  have  to  turn  to 
other  facilities  today  which  means  an  air- 
plane or  lengthy  and  tiring  road  trip  to  an- 
other facility  where  again  the  veteran  may 
have  to  apply  and  be  placed  on  a  waiting  Ust. 

DEMAND    VT,    BEDS    FEWER 

The  n\imber  of  beds  at  the  Reno  facility 
are  decreasing.  In  fact,  an  announcement 
In  August  of  last  year  Indicated  that  $70,000 
would  be  put  Into  the  Reno  veterans  center 
for  more  beds.  That  contract  was  cancelled 
sometime  within  the  last  few  months.  These 
beds  were  for  the  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit. 

Now,  effective  April  first  of  this  year  the 
Nursing  Home  Care  Unit  beds  have  been  re- 
duced from  46  to  27. 

What  happened  to  the  $70,0007  I  am  In- 
formed by  Uie  Reno  Veterans  Center  Hospital 
Director,  Merle  Allen,  that  the  money  was 
used  to  just  "fix  up"  the  rooms. 

So,  already  the  veterans  hospitals  of  this 
country  are  over-flowing  and  now  we  are 
facing  the  high  volume  of  the  returning 
Vietnam  veterans.  What  will  we  do  with  him 
If  he  needs  lengthy  medical  attention? 

In  fact,  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  returning 
to  a  country  which  Is  experiencing  a  deplor- 
able unemployment  rate  ...  six  percent  at 
last  count. 

In  Nevada,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  at  a  high,  with  6.5  percent 
out  of  work.  We  can  barely  find  Jobs  for 
those  veterans  who  are  able  to  work.  ThlB 
is  a  part  of  the  overall  problem. 

DISABLED    GO    MILES    FOR    HELP 

Meanwhile,  that  medically  disabled  Nevada 
veteran  who  was  turned  away  from  the  Eeno 
veterans  center  for  lack  of  room  has  to 
leave  the  State  for  help.  He  has  to  go  800 
miles  or  more  for  help  only  after  he  has  been 
forced  to  wait  due  to  overfiows  in  other 
veterans  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  another 
key  issue  which  Nevada  veterans  are  actively 
Involved  with  today.  That  is  the  drive  to  es- 
tablish a  veterans  hospital  In  Olark  County, 
Nevadr,  for  400  beds.  I  have  Introduced  a 
bin  In  Congress  every  year  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  calling  for  this  much-needed 
facility. 

There  are  67,000  veterans  who  reside  in 
Nevada  and  almost  half  of  them,  some  32,000, 
live  m  southern  Nevada  In  Clark  County.  So, 
there  Is  a  veterans  population  concentration 
In  Clark. 

I  have  argued  this  need  for  several  years 
with  the  various  Veterans  Administrators,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  now  called  the  Bureau 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  wlU  not  relent  In  my  efforts,  and  I  feel 
that  this  hospital  and  others  around  the 
nation  must  be  established  to  handle  the 
veterans  medical  needs  which  are  becoming 
more  critical  every  day  and  every  time  an- 
other shlpmenc  of  men  comes  home  from 
Vietnam  and  they  return  to  civilian  life. 

There  Is  plenty  of  publicly  owned  land  In 
Clark  County  which  could  be  turned  over  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  a  site  for 
a  hospital. 

URGENT  NEED  FOR  NEW  HOSPITAL 

The  demand  for  the  hospital  Is  there,  and 
I  will  have  very  soon,  thousands  of  signa- 
tures I  expect,  from  Nevadans  who  are  peti- 
tioning for  such  a  hospital.  Right  now,  I  am 
speaking  In  behalf  of  those  signatures  whlcU 
Include  a  majority  of  veterans. 

Another  primary  factor  I  understand  the 
Veterans  Administration  must  consider  is  the 
ability  to  recruit  professional  BteJl.  I  see  no 
problem  here  whatsoever  that  cannot  be  over- 
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came  with  a  recruitment  program  which  I 
feel  cerUln  the  citizens  of  Clark  County 
would  possibly  sponsor  themselves  to  some, 
or  even  to  a  large,  degree  along  with  some 
g^lgtance  and  direction  from  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

The  virtues  and  advantages  of  living  In 
sUte-income-tax-free  Nevada  along  with  the 
numerous  services,  recreational  aspects  and 
ideal  climate  of  southern  Nevada,  need  not 
be  listed  at  length  In  order  to  attract  medical 
staffs  In  fact,  the  climate  would  have  much 
bearing  on  the  easy  and  comfortable  recu- 
peration veterans  hospital  patients  would  ex- 
perience. 

LACK  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

However,  Clark  County  does  not  have  a 
medical  school  but  there  Is  certainly  the 
potential  for  one  to  be  established  with  the 
University  of  Nevada  at  Reno  well  launched 
on  this  project  now  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  major  hospitals  in  Clark  County  now 
which  could  be  utilized  along  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas  campus.  The  two  universities  are  sister 
campuses  and  are  fully  cooperative  so  that 
one  can  assist  the  other's  needs. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  above  priorities  which  I  feel  meet  the 
call  for  a  veterans  hospital  In  Clark  County, 
would  also  go  hand-ln-hand  with  a  bill  I 
support  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  Rep. 
Olln  Teague. 

That  bill  would  permit  the  establishment 
on  a  pilot  basis  of  five  new  medical  schools 
to  be  started  In  conjunction  with  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  1  feel  Clark  Oounty 
should  certainly  qualify  for  one  of  these  pilot 
school  projects. 

I  feel  the  potential  is  there  for  a  medical 
school  and  I  know  the  need  Is  there  for  a 
veterans  hospital. 

SOME    VITAL    STATISTICS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  these 
vital  statistics.  Clark  Oounty  (Las  Vegas) 
Nevada  is  the  seventh  fastest  growing  county 
in  the  United  States.  Las  Vegas  Itself  Is 
ranked  112th  In  population  size  of  all  Ameri- 
can cities  which  are  considered  major.  The 
State  of  Nevada  Is  the  fastest  growing  state 
in  the  United  States.  Nevada  has  experienced 
a  growth  of  68  percent  during  the  past  ten 
years  prior  to  the  1970  census. 

The  population  of  Clark  County  Is  270,000; 
32,000  veterans  are  Included  in  that  figure 
which  I  believe  should  rate  Clark  Oounty 
high  on  the  Veterans  Administration  list  of 
those  cities,  counties,  and  areas  at  the  top  to 
qualify  for  a  veterans  hospital. 

Clark  County  area  veterans  who  need  medi- 
cal help  have  to  drive  over  350  miles  to  Los 
Angeles  for  treatment,  500  miles  to  Salt  Lake 
City  for  help,  465  miles  to  Reno's  over-flow- 
ing veterans  center  for  aid,  or  800  miles  to 
Arizona. 

I  urge  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972  be  substan- 
tially increased  so  that  veterans  hospital 
centers  around  the  nation,  such  ««  the  one 
in  Reno,  Nevada,  can  be  enlarged  throughout 
and  that  a  400-bed  veterans  hospital  be 
located  In  Clark  County,  Nevada  near  Las 
Vegas. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  veterans'  needs  today. 


MAN'S  mHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAJOR  STATEMENTS  AND  MES- 
SAGES GIVEN  AT  FREEDOM  DAY 
RALLY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  has  obviously  devel- 
oped over  United  States  and  Chinese  rela- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  now  famous  ping- 
pong  diplomatic  move  by  Red  China. 

My  concern  is  that  we  do  not  jump 
to  premature  judgments  or  wishful 
thinking  concerning  the  motivation  of 
Red  China's  foreign  policy,  and  that  we 
keep  in  mind  the  years  of  cooperation  and 
effective  diplomatic,  economic,  as  well  as 
military  relations  that  we  have  enjoyed 
with  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  major  statements  and  mes- 
sages on  the  occasion  of  the  January  23, 
1971,  PYeedom  Day  rally  in  Taipei,  Re- 
public of  China.  One  of  the  main  partici- 
pants in  this  program  was  former  Con- 
gressman Donald  E.  Lukens  of  Ohio. 

The  following  items  are  inserted  as  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks: 

Cable  Message  Prom  His  Excbllknct  Park 

Chung  Hee,  President  of  the  Rkpitblic  of 

Korea 

On  the  occasion  of  the  World  Freedom  Day, 
I  would  like  to  express  personally  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Cksvemment  and  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  wEU-mest  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Seventeen  years  ago  today,  23,000  Korean 
and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  so  valiantly 
chose  freedom  In  open  defiance  of  Com- 
munism and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  how  great  their 
yearning  was  for  freedom  day  by  Initiative  of 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Seventeen  years  later  today,  it  Is  most 
heartening  to  witness  that  not  only  the 
Koreans  and  the  Chinese  but  the  peoples  of 
71  national  and  associated  member  units  of 
the  world  antl-Communlst  league  partici- 
pated In  the  observance  of  this  historic  day. 

This  single  fact  speaks  for  itself  how  re- 
sponsive humanity  Is  towards  the  upsurge 
of  freedom,  which  Is  spreading  like  a  wild- 
fire and  is  finding  Its  path  even  Into  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

However,  this  Is  not  a  time  for  us  to  rest  In 
self-complsicency  or  to  relax  our  guard  as 
tendencies  to  appease  Oonununlsts  are  also 
gaining  Influence. 

We  have  already  fought  a  long  and  bard 
war.  The  longer  and  the  harder  war  we  will 
have  to  wage  in  the  years  ahead. 

However,  svire  victory  will  ultimately  be 
ours  as  we  continue  to  stand  close  to- 
gether In  unity  and  solidarity  against  our 
common  enemy,  an  enemy  In  differing  masks 
but  with  the  same  old  intention  of  con- 
quering the  world. 

Thus  on  this  day,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  so  courageously  fought  for  freedom 
we  should  renew  our  resolirtlon  to  carry 
fourth  our  c<Hnmon  cause  of  freedom. 
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Message  From  His  Exceixenct  Nouysn  Van 

THTBtr,    President    of    the    Republic    of 

Vietnam 

On  January  23rd,  people  everywhere  re- 
member the  day  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war,  22,000  communist  POWs  de- 
cided not  to  return  to  their  homelands  in 
order  to  escape  communist  rule. 

In  its  war  of  aggression  against  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  the  Pelplng  Communist  regime 
sent  Its  troops  Into  Korea  to  fight  united 
nations  forces  under  the  guise  of  "Volun- 
teers", and  yet  these  men  when  given  an 
opportunity,  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  free- 
dom. This  significant  event  sheds  full  light 
on  the  real  meaning  of  the  so-called  "Libera- 
tion forces"  organized  by  the  Communists  to 
camouflage  their  aggression,  and  the  so- 
called  "wars  of  national  liberation"  they  wage 
against  their  neighbors. 

The  choice  of  freedom  made  by  the  22,000 
communist  POWs  In  the  Korean  War,  as  well 
as  the  historical  exodus  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion North  Vietnamese  who  chose  to  abandon 
their  ancestral  homes  In  the  part  of  the 
country  placed  under  communist  domina- 
tion, testifies  to  the  Irrepressible  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  the  great  sacrifices  which 
people  are  willing  to  accept  in  order  to  ob- 
tain and  maintain  freedom. 

On  this  occasion,  I  send  my  beet  wishes 
and  warm  greetings  to  all  the  people  and 
civic  organizations  attending  world  freedom 
week  and  world  freedom  mass  rally,  and  to 
freedom  loving  people  everywhere. 


Message  From  His  Excellency  Thanom 
KrrriKACHORN,  Prime  Minister  of  Thai- 
land 

The  Thai  nation  has  enjoyed  a  long  tra- 
dition of  freedom  and  Independence. 
Through  the  centuries  of  nationhood  our 
abiding  faith  In  the  eternal  values  of  free- 
dom for  men  and  women  have  been  mani- 
fested and  proven,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  World  Freedom  Day  holds  a  special 
significance  for  us.  We  are  therefore  ready 
to  Join  with  other  like-minded  nations  in 
observing  the  occasion  and  In  reaffirming 
our  dedicated  resolution  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  peoples  to  pursue  their  destinies  and  ways 
of  life  free  from  outside  Interference  and 
coercion. 

For  their  part,  the  Thai  Government  and 
people  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  deeds 
their  earnest  desire  to  contribute  construc- 
tively to  regional  stability,  progress  and  pros- 
perity, and  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  their  neighbours.  It  Is  all  the  more 
unfortunate,  therefore,  that  certain  authori- 
tarian Marxist  regimes  In  Asia  show  no  signs 
of  relinquishing  their  negative  policies  of 
denying  their  own  people  the  right  to  live 
as  free  and  normal  human  beings  and  of 
seeking  to  extend  their  hegemony  by  force 
of  arms  and  subversion  over  other  peoples. 
It  Is  patently  clear  that  these  ruthless  re- 
gimes have  been  hostile  to  Thailand  and 
other  small  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  rather 
than  the  opposite.  It  is  Indeed  the  other 
side  which  is  trying  to  undermine  peace, 
reduce  human  dignity  and  destroy  good  un- 
derstanding between  nations  and  peoples. 
As  long  as  they  continue  to  cling  to  such 
outmoded  policies  and  practices,  the  free 
world  has  no  choice  but  to  persist  In  its 
rightful  and  worthy  cause. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion,  the  Thai 
Government  and  people  extend  their  cordial 
good  wishes  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  nations  here  represented,  for  their  con- 
tinued success  In  their  struggles  to  restore 
peace  and  maintain  freedom  with  justice 
and  dignity  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

Cable  Message  From  His  Excellency  Kyu 
Hah  Choi,  Minister  or  Foreign  Affairs 
OF  Republic  of  Korea 
On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people 

of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  I  wish  to  extend 
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our  heartfelt  felicitation*  to  you  and 
great  people  of  the  Republic  of  China 
occasion  of  your  Preedom  Day.  It  is  mj 
vent  hope  that  the  heroic  struggle 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  for  defend 
Ing  freedom  will  be  continued  with 
success. 
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Message   Fkom   His   Excsllenct   WALTta   P. 

McCoNAUCHT,  Ambassador  of  the  tJfirrED 

States 

The  struggle  for  human  freedom  expi  esses 
one  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 
January  23  commemorates  a  notable  Chap- 
ter m  the  history  of  this  struggle.  Seventeen 
years  ago,  on  January  23,  1954,  twenty-two 
thousand  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners  of 
war  chose  to  seek  freedom  abroad  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  voluatary 
repatriation  program  rather  than  to  rsturn 
to  the  harsh  regimen  of  life  in  their  r  ative 
lands  under  Communism. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  c  loose 
liberty  and  who  subsequently  came  to  Tai- 
wan were  not  disappointed.  During  their 
seventeen  years  of  freedom  they  have  wit- 
nessed the  remarkable  growth  achlev<d  by 
the  Republic  of  China  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
They  can  also  take  great  pride  in  the  Ri  ipub- 
lic  of  China's  generous  efforts  to  assist  Jnany 
younger  nations  throughout  the  Free  'florid 
In  the  never-ending  struggle  to  raise  th4  level 
of  human  dignity  and  peoples'  livelihood. 

There  Is  no  greater  challenge  than  Man- 
kind's eternal  and  instinctive  search  fori  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  United  States  Government  is  pleaied  to 
be  associated  again  with  the  commemora- 
tion of  this  significant  event  In  the  que  st  for 
a  better  world. 

Message  Prom  Mr.  Pritam  Singh,  Memi  ier  of 
WACli  AND  APACL  India  Chaptei 

Let  us  resolve  &  dedicate  ourselvei  this 
auspicious  Day  of  Preedom  where  aboit  14,- 
000  oppressed  pejice-loving  soldiers  betrayed 
&  misled  by  Mao's  tyrannical  rule  were  illber- 
ated  from  the  clutches  of  this  blood  hiingry 
&  war  ravaged  Inflicted  Innocent  soldiers  of 
the  Korean-war  in  1953  &  warmly  wel»omed 
by  their  compatriots  In  Keelung  harboi*  last. 

Today  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world  should  awake  from  tlie  poisoning  ap- 
peasement spread  by  the  Peiplng  regiine  to 
show  their  deadly  arrows  It  stab-back  after- 
wards to  them  as  they  have  shown  &  demon- 
strated all  around  the  world  during  tie  in- 
tensive period  of  21-days  war  between  India 
Itself  in  the  later  part  of  1962.  1 

AU  the  peace-loving  people  of  the  Iworld 
should  determine  and  should  form  a  Collec- 
tive security  in  Asia  first  to  defend  their  sov- 
ereign rights  against  this  treacheroi|s  ap- 
peasement campaign  spread  by  the  Macj's  ele- 
ments recently.  | 

Asians  should  be  urged  to  get  rid  Jof  all 
traces  of  self-confinement  neutralist  line  & 
non-alignment  policy,  then  bring  foith  all 
of  their  strength  In  a  Joint  endeavonr  for 
self  and  mutual  salvation. 

President  Chiang  Kai-skek's  Message  to  thi 
World  Pbekdom  Day  Mass  Rally  i^  the 
RsPTTBLic  or  China,  Jantjary  23.  1971 
The  Preedom  Day  Movement  was  initiated 
on  January  23,  1954,  by  people  and  orginiza- 
tlons  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Since  then, 
Preedom  Day  has  become  a  momentoua  occa- 
sion for  recalling  the  heroism  with  (which 
more  than  22,000  anti-Communist  fighters 
rejected  Communism  and  embraced  freedom. 
This  occasion  also  provides  proof  thai  free- 
dom will  win  the  final  victory  over  enslave- 
ment. The  Preedom  Day  Movement  ha4  dealt 
heavy  blows  to  Communist  tyranny  and 
provided  Immense  encouragement  to  t^e  free 
world  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  initerna- 
tlonal  J\istlce  and  human  dignity.  The  (desig- 
nation of  the  oc<;asion  as  World  Preedotn  Day 
by  the  World  Antl -Communist  League  is  fur- 
ther   assurance    that    the    solldarltjf    and 
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strength  of  freedom  vrtll  destroy  tyrannical 
enslavement.  This  has  extraordinary  algnlfl- 
cance  for  our  times. 

Freedom  Day  of  this  year  coincides  with 
the  60tb  year  of  the  Republic  of  China.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Republic  of  China's 
decade  of  the  608  (the  19708)  will  be  an  epoch 
for  the  realization  of  Justice,  freedom  and 
peace.  Our  National  Revolution  calls  for 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  International  Jus- 
tice, human  freedom  and  world  peace.  Goals 
of  the  World  Preedom  Day  Movement  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  National  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  oligarch  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  incarnates 
all  that  Is  evil  and  brutal,  has  been  trying 
to  "revolt  against  the  whole  world"  and  stir 
up  endless  troubles.  He  wants  to  turn  the 
world  into  a  gigantic  prison  resembling  that 
on  the  Chinese  mainland.  International  ap- 
peasers  have  nearsightedly  ignored  crime  and 
barbarism  and  have  been  too  bewildered  to 
uphold  Justice  and  peace.  This  has  helped 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  expand  their  ag- 
gressions and  has  brought  the  appeasers  to 
the  brink  of  self-destruction.  Not  only  have 
the  appeasers  harmed  themselves;  they  also 
have  permitted  the  mounting  of  a  serlouB 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  This 
is  the  moment  of  darkness  Just  before  the 
dawn.  It  Is  a  time  to  be  firm  In  our  convic- 
tions and  not  to  be  depressed  by  any  difficulty 
or  reverse,  to  abide  by  our  principles  so  as  not 
to  be  swayed  by  any  change  In  the  situation 
and  to  continue  our  struggle  so  as  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  any  setbcuik.  In  following  this 
course,  we  are  certain  that  the  morality  of 
mankind  and  the  legality  of  Justice  will 
finally  prevail,  that  evil  and  tyranny  ulti- 
mately will  be  annihilated  and  that  human- 
kind can  surely  be  saved  from  holocaust. 
Freedom-seeking  and  anti-enslavement  tides 
of  workers,  peasants.  Intellectuals,  youths 
and  students  now  suffering  persecution  on 
the  mainland  eventually  will  achieve  con- 
fiuence  with  our  big  army  of  counterattack. 
The  huge  prison  of  the  outlaw  Mao  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  principal  task  of  our  Movement  to 
Safeguard  the  Preedom  of  Mankind  Is  the 
further  consolidation  and  exercise  of  the 
free  world's  antl-Communlst  strength.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  transform  people-to-peo- 
ple solidarity  into  solidarity  among  govern- 
ments, turn  regional  union  Into  worldwide 
union  and  expand  economic,  cultural  and 
political  cooperation  Into  a  system  of  total 
cooperation.  With  our  common  will  and  the 
united  strength  of  the  free  world,  we  can 
go  on  to  call  peoples  enslaved  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  unite  in  their  struggle 
against  Communism  and  tyranny.  Attack- 
ing from  within  and  without,  we  shall 
terminate  Communist  rule. 

In  this  great  struggle  compatriots  of  the 
Republic  of  China  at  home  and  abroad 
should  close  ranks  with  mainland  compa- 
triots who  now  are  shut  behind  the  enemy's 
lines  on  the  mainland  and  suffering  Mao'a 
persecutions  and  violations.  Thus  we  shall 
do  away  with  the  outlaw  Mao,  who  Is  the 
source  of  all  the  evil's  in  Asia  and  a  totali- 
tarian dictator  who  harasses  the  world.  We 
shall  open  up  a  new  and  promising  prospect 
for  the  Republic  of  China's  decade  of  the 
608  and  for  the  security  of  Asia,  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  freedom  of  human- 
kind. 

Address  by  World  Freedom  Day  KIass  Rally 
Chairman  Kx;  Cheng-kang 

Vice  President  Yen.  Distinguished  Quests, 
Freedom-Fighters  and  Representatives: 

This  Is  the  60th  year  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  For  this  reason,  the  World  Freedom 
Day  this  year  obviously  shoul^^  be  regarded 
as  possessing  a  far  greater  and  more  pro- 
found hist<f-lcal  significance  than  those  of 
other  years  For  60  years  the  Republic  of 
China  has  endeavored  toward  modernization 
on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  Three 
Principles  of  the  People.  Important  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  In  the  fight  for  the 
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freedom  of  the  nation  and  the  people.  In  the 
fight  against  Communist  aggression  and 
threats  of  enslavement,  the  Republic  of 
China  stands  today  in  the  Western  Pacific 
as  a  mainstay  for  Asia's  freedom  and  se- 
curity. At  the  same  time,  it  is  regarded 
unanimously  by  the  700  million  Chinese 
mainland  people  as  the  source  of  hope  for  re- 
gp.nlng  freedom. 

As  all  of  us  are  fully  aware,  the  brilliant, 
heroic  event  of  the  Preedom  Day  in  1954 
has  'aught  us  that  freedom  can  be  gained 
only  through  firm  and  gallant  struggles  call- 
ing for  sacrifice  and  that  Joint  determina- 
tton  and  strong  unity  are  needed  if  free- 
dom is  to  be  preserved  forever.  Unfortu- 
nately the  mistaken  words  and  deeds  of 
International  appeasers  today  are  in  com- 
plete contradiction  to  the  way  of  victory 
fcr  freedom.  Paced  with  the  serious  chal- 
lenges and  threats  of  evil  international  Com- 
munist forces,  these  appeasers  are  stooping 
fcr  monetary  tranquility  that  they  mock- 
ingly call  "peace"  and  are  willing  to  shrink 
and  retreat  for  what  they  deceptively  name 
'coexistence."  Some  of  them  have  been 
frightened  by  the  appalling  outlook  of  Com- 
munists. Some  others  have  been  misguided 
by  the  Communists'  smiling -face  offensive. 
The  worst  type  are  the  united  front  elements 
and  fellow  travellers  of  international  Com- 
munists. Under  various  guises,  all  of  them 
are  befriending  and  flirting  the  Communists, 
piunging  the  world  further  into  turmoil  and 
confusion. 

The  international  appeasers  have  gone  to 
all  troubles  acting  as  helpers  to  the  Com- 
munists of  Peiplng.  The  regime  still  Is 
plagued  by  serious  contradictions,  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  and  is  headed  for  fiercer 
power  struggles.  But  the  appeasers  main- 
tain that  the  Peiplng  regime  Is  now  firm  and 
stable.  The  Chinese  Communists,  riding  high 
above  the  700  million  mainland  Inhabitants. 
have  enslaved,  oppressed  and  slaughtered  a 
countless  number  of  people.  Their  recent 
attempt  to  revise  their  so-called  constitu- 
tion has  completely  bared  their  intention  to 
strip  the  people  of  all  their  rights  and  to 
commit  further  atrocities  by  means  of  ter- 
ror, tyranny  and  totalitarianism.  And  yet,  the 
rulers  represent  the  wishes  and  Interests  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Externally  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  sticking  firmly  to  their  be- 
ligerent,  aggressive  line  under  the  "three- 
antl"  and  "nine-support"  slogans.  They  want 
worldwide  revolts  and  have  been  fanning  up 
armed  rebellions  and  political  subversion  in 
Asian  countries.  Even  so.  the  appeasers  want 
to  establish  so-called  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Peiplng  regime  and  to  admit  it 
into  the  United  Nations.  They  think  that 
once  the  Chinese  Communists  are  let  into 
international  society,  they  will  turn  meek 
and  abandon  their  aggressive  expansionist 
line. 

By  presenting  this  confused  maze  before 
us,  history  Is  subjecting  us  to  a  severe  test. 
But  no  matter  how  complicated  and  change- 
able the  world  situation  may  be,  history  Is 
certain  to  develop  toward  victory  for  free- 
dom as  the  true  wish  and  choice  of  mankind 
are  inevitably  for  attainment  of  freedom. 
Standing  now  at  this  Important  crossroads 
of  history,  we  all  have  to  rise  gaUantly,  bring 
forth  our  courage,  give  full  play  to  the  power 
of  Justice  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles  on 
the  road  to  freedom.  By  clearing  away  all  the 
barriers,  we  shall  together  strive  to  create 
a  truly  free  era  for  all  of  mankind. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  sincerely  make 
the  following  calls: 

First,  all  the  free  nations  must  fully  un- 
derstand that  there  can  be  no  peace  without 
freedom,  that  prosperity  Is  lost  If  security  U 
gone  and  that  victory  Is  not  possible  where 
there  U  no  unity.  In  particular.  It  must  be 
understood  that  no  matter  what  smiling 
faces  and  peace  offensive  the  evil  interna- 
tional Communist  forces  may  choose  to  use, 
their  ambition  to  conquer  the  world  and 
Intention   to   enslave   mankind   will   otnm 
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change.  The  Chinese  Communists  pose  the 
greatest    danger   to   the    weU-belng   of   the 
world.  Free  nations  have  no  reason  whatso- 
ever to  help  the  Chinese  Communists  spread 
their  evil  flames,  add  strength  and  elevate 
their  status.  Instead,  powerful  counterblows 
must  be  delivered.  Peiplng's  threats  and  dan- 
gers must  be  checked  and  nullified.  There- 
fore, we  call  upon  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world  to  brush  aside  all  the 
indulgent  thoughts,  wipe  out  appease?  views 
and  abandon  capltulatlonlst  policies.  As  the 
free  world  leader,  the  United  States  above  all 
must  never  entertain  any  faUaclous  appeaser 
view  toward  the  Communists  In  general  and 
those  of  Peiplng  In  particular.  In  view  of  the 
present  world  situation,  the  United  States 
must  even  more  firmly  uphold  Its  national 
spirit,  fully  bring  forth  Its  moral  cotirage, 
gallantly  continue  to  shotilder  Its  responsi- 
bility for  International  Justice  and  human 
freedom,   positively    promote   the    unity   ol 
world  freedom  forces  and  Jointly  struggle  for 
man's  freedom.  With  regard  to  Asia  as  a  whole 
and  Southeast  Asia  In  particular,  the  United 
States  must  fully  play  up  the  positive  and 
constructive  aspects  of  the  new  Asian  policy 
under  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  work  toward  an 
early  establishment  of  an  Asian  and  Pacific 
regional  security  organization  so  that  the 
countries  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  swiftly 
reach  the  stage  of  Joint  opposition  against 
the  Communists.    At    the    same    time,    the 
United  States  must  take  effective  steps  of 
assistance  for  the  antl -Communist  and  anti- 
tyranny  forces  behind  the  Iron  Ctirtain  so 
that  all  can  Join  hands  and  strive  for  free- 
dom. Asia  belongs  not  only  to  the  Asians  but 
to  the  world  as  well.  Asia's  safety  or  danger 
Inevitably  affects  the  rest  of  the  world.  Asian 
nations  should  as  a  matter  of  course  bring 
forth  the  spirit  of  self -salvation  and  mutual 
salvation  as  they  pool  their  strength  and  act 
in  unison  for  the  protection  of  Asian  free- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  they  should  endeavor 
Jointly  with  all   the  other   nations  of  the 
world  to  protect  the  freedom  oT  all  human 
beings  and  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

Secondly,  the  masses  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain must  rise  strongly  against  tyranny. 
Commimlst  regimes  of  various  countries  are 
now  shaky  because  of  political  and  economic 
setbacks.  This  Is  therefore  the  right  time  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  enslavement.  The  anti-tyranny  riots  In 
Poland  late  last  year  caused  the  resignation 
of  Wladyslaw  Oomulka  as  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Party  boss  and  forced  the  Red  regime 
of  that  country  to  make  concessions.  This 
was  a  successful  example  of  fight  against 
Communist  tyranny.  But  true  freedom  for 
Iron  Curtain  people  does  not  come  unless 
the  Communist  regimes  are  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed through  contlnuotisly  stepped-tip 
struggles. 

The  darkness  and  cruelty  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist tyranny  are  unprecedented.  But  be- 
cause of  its  stepped-up  attempts  at  perpe- 
trating fanatic  schemes,  the  Peiplng  regime 
Is  facing  a  true  danger  of  complete  downfall 
before  angry  masses.  For  this  reason,  we 
call  upon  the  people  of  Chinese  mainland  to 
oppose  the  convocation  of  a  National  Peo- 
ples Congress,  object  the  so-called  consti- 
tutional simendment,  launch  heroic  strug- 
gles against  Mao  Tse-tung's  totalitarian  one- 
man  autocracy  and  bring  the  antl -Commu- 
nist and  anti-Mao  tide  on  the  mainland  to 
a  new  height.  Under  the  banner  of  Anti-Mao 
and  National  Salvation  United  Front,  the 
people  of  the  mainland  will  then  Join  with 
military  and  civilian  forces  from  this  nation- 
al recovery  bastion  and  together  wipe  out 
the  Peiplng  regime  through  people's  antl- 
Communlst  revolutionary  struggles.  Freedom 
and  happiness  will  then  be  regained  for  all 
of  our  countrymen. 

Thirdly,  the  free  Chinese,  mlUtary  and 
clviiun  alike,  must  unite  together  ever  more 
strongly  In  this  60th  year  of  the  RepubUc 
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and,  under  the  great  leadership  of  President 
Chiang,  continue  our  fight  on  the  forefront 
of  man's  struggle  to  safeguard  freedom.  With 
the  greatest  determination  and  utmost  en- 
deavors, we  shall  recover  the  Chinese  main- 
land at  an  early  date  and  bring  about  a 
turning  point  in  the  whole  world  situation. 
Our  firm  stand  must  be  kept.  Our  national 
policy  separating  the  evil  from  the  Just 
must  be  upheld.  All  the  schemes  to  Intro- 
duce Peiplng  Into  the  United  Nations  and  all 
the  mistaken  views  about  two  Chinas  must 
be  smashed.  President  Chiang  has  said  that 
"survival  Is  assured  when  we  ourselves  are 
in  control  of  the  situation  but  death  Is  cer- 
tain to  follow  when  the  control  Is  lost  to 
others." 

In  line  with  this  Instruction,  we  must 
step  up  our  overall  renovation  efforts  In  the 
political,  economic,  cultural  and  social  fields. 
With  our  revolutionary  spirits  calling  for 
self-support,  self-advancement  and  self- 
salvation,  we  shall  build  our  base  of  national 
revival  into  a  strong  antl-Communlst  bastion 
and  swiftly  complete  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  our  mainland  recovery  mission. 
More  Importantly,  we  must  jxisltlvely  carry 
out  activities  behind  the  enemy  lines  on  the 
mainland  and  strengthen  our  Anti-Mao  and 
National  Salvation  United  Front  In  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  Instruction  that 
70  per  cent  of  our  antl-Communlst  efforts 
must  be  in  the  political  field  and  carried 
out  right  behind  the  enemy.  This  way  we 
shall  touch  off  a  mainland-wide  anti-Com- 
munist revolution  of  the  people  and  defeat 
the  enemy  from  within  Its  camp.  The  Pel- 
ping  regime  will  come  to  Its  end  and  the 
decade  of  the  60s  In  the  history  of  otir  Re- 
public win  be  recorded  as  an  era  of  victory 
for  our  mainland  recovery  and  national 
reconstruction  mission.  After  attaining  our 
goal  of  freedom  for  the  nation  and  the  i>eople, 
we  shall  continue  our  fight  to  bring  freedom 
to  all  of  mankind. 

All  of  us  must  proceed  In  the  direction 
I  have  Just  mentioned,  for  this  also  Is  the 
direction  of  our  time.  The  Iron  rule  of  history 
Is  that  tyranny  Is  destined  to  fall  and  free- 
dom will  ultimately  triumph.  We  must  have 
a  clear-cut  view  of  the  course  of  history 
and  know  how  to  take  sulvantage  of  the 
turns  of  events.  We  all  must  step  up  our 
struggles  for  Individual,  national  and  world- 
wide freedom.  Victory  for  freedom  will  then 
be  ours  and  we  shall  be  creators  of  a  long- 
lasting  era  of  freedom  for  mankind. 

Vice  President  C.  K.  Yen's  Address  at  the 

World  Freedom  Day  Mass  Rally  in  the 

Republic  of  China,  January  23,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests,  Dear 

Preedom  Fighters  and  Friends  from  Behind 

the  Iron  Curtain,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  come  together  today  at  this  World 
Freedom  Day  mass  rally  to  promote  a  move- 
ment which  will  safeguard  the  freedom  of 
man  and  eradicate  the  Maoists'  totalitarian 
tyranny.  This  Is  Indeed  a  gathering  of  Im- 
mense significance. 

By  nature,  men  treasure  freedom  and  hate 
tyranny.  All  through  the  centuries,  most  of 
the  world's  wars  have  been  fought  for  the 
defense  of  freedom  as  against  tyranny  and 
of  Justice  as  against  abuse  of  power. 

Because  of  rampant  Communist  scourges, 
man's  freedom  has  been  subjected  to  the 
most  serious  of  challenges  during  the  last 
half  century.  After  World  War  II,  the  Com- 
munists grabbed  Eastern  Europe  and  ustirped 
the  Chinese  mainland,  thereby  erecting  huge 
Iron  Curtains  both  In  the  West  and  the  East, 
and  plunging  nearly  half  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation Into  the  dark  rule  of  Communist 
tyranny.  This  tragic  sltiiatlon  constitutes  an 
unprecedented  disaster  In  man's  history. 

But  the  more  virulent  the  violence,  the 
stronger  the  resistance  to  It.  As  the  Chinese 
Communists  become  more  violent,  people  en- 
slaved behind  the  Iron  Curtain  steadily  in- 
crease their  determination  to  svirvlve,  to  re- 
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gain  freedom  and  to  oppose  davery  and 
oppression.  During  the  Korean  war  two 
decades  ago,  22,000  antl-Communlst  Chinese 
and  Korean  prisoners-of-war  courageously 
elected  freedom  and  wrote  a  brilliant  page 
In  the  history  of  man's  struggle  for  liberty. 
This  was  followed  by  the  thotisands  upon 
thousands  of  enslaved  people  who  broke 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  by  air,  sea  and 
land.  Such  a  continuous  outflow  of  refugees 
fully  reflects  the  turmoil  and  chaos  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  both  the  East  and  the 
West.  There  has  been  a  surging  tide  of  up- 
risings against  Communism  and  tyranny  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.  In  Eastern  Etirope  we 
have  seen  angry  flres  of  protest  kindled  by 
the  people  of  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  In  their  fearless  fight  against  tyranny. 
These  heartening  developments  show  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  oppressed  people  for 
freedom  and  democracy  and  also  testify  that 
Communist  tyranny  is  on  the  verge  of  total 
collapse  in  Its  confrontation  with  the  en- 
raged masses. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  en- 
slaved people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Is 
strongly  opposing  Communist  tyraimy  as  a 
result  of  hunger,  terror  and  slave  labor.  He- 
roic antl-CcHnmunlst  wars  also  are  being 
fought  by  the  brave  people  In  such  countries 
as  Vietnam  and  Khmer  on  the  periphery  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  These  people  would  rather 
die  than  become  Communist  salves.  Many 
trusted  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Com- 
munist chieftains  have  awakened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  human  nature  and,  stimulated  by 
conscience,  have  made  wise  decisions.  A  few 
years  ago  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Soviet  dictator.  Josef  Stalin,  became  disillu- 
sioned with  Communist  tyranny.  She  coura- 
geously rejected  Communism  and  came  over 
to  freedom.  Miss  Juanlta  Castro  of  Cuba 
learned  to  hate  her  brother  P^del's  dictatorial 
savagery  In  his  role  as  Communist  Ixiss  of 
her  Island  country.  Now  she  has  hoisted  the 
banner  of  freedom  and  taken  a  position  on 
the  forefront  in  the  battle  against  Commu- 
nism. These  and  many  other  moving  stories 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
regimes  are  being  deserted  by  their  own  peo- 
ple and  that  their  days  are  numbered. 

We  Chinese  have  a  saying  to  the  effect 
that  when  we  see  other  people  drowning  or 
starving  we  feel  the  same  agony  ourselves. 
This  compassionate  and  brotherly  feeling  for 
one's  fellow  men  on  the  part  of  our  people 
strengthens  our  confidence  and  enhances  our 
determination  to  liberate  our  enslaved  cMn- 
patriots  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  uphold 
this  noble  Ideal.  We  will  continue  to  urge 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world  to 
give  encouragement  and  suppwrt  to  those  en- 
trapped behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  we  will  build  up  our  own  com- 
bat readiness  for  natloneil  recovery  In  which 
we  shall  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain  and  get 
rid  of  the  Peiplng  puppet  regime.  Unfortu- 
nately, Just  as  our  endeavor  begins  to  be 
fruitful,  Pelplng's  Infiltration  and  "United 
Front"  tactics  have  brought  about  an  unfa- 
vorable current  of  international  appeasement 
which  only  benefits  the  forces  of  evil.  Un- 
less this  situation  is  effectively  checked,  the 
flames  of  aggression  will  spread  farther,  the 
enslaved  i>eople  will  suffer  more,  the  free 
world's  antl-Communlst  strength  will  be  di- 
vided and  International  peace  will  be 
Jeopardized. 

Our  experience  from  the  antl-Communlat 
struggle  of  recent  years  has  emphasized  the 
teaching  that  the  division  of  the  free  coun- 
tries poses  a  far  greater  menace  to  world 
peace  than  the  expansion  of  Communist  In- 
fluence. Based  on  this  understanding,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing two  suggestions  with  regard  to  our 
antl-Communlst  mission. 

First,  the  expansionist  ambition  to  con- 
quer the  world  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
will  remain  unchanged  no  matter  what 
guises  It  may  take.  If  the  free  world  neg- 
lects this  simple  truth,  tries  to  substitute 
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negotiation  for  confrontation  and  attenpta 
to  Justify  appeasement  under  the  preter; 
seeking  peace,  we  fear  that  the  greatest  *^ 
edy  In  history  will  overtake  lis  In  the 
decade.  The  most  urgent  Issue  facing 
free  world,  therefore.  Is  how  to  arouse  i 
Communist  vigilance  and  effect  spiritual 
armament  for  dissipation  of  the  heavy 
of    appeasement,    Intensification    of    -*- 
cratlc  unity  and  the  launching  of  a 
fight  against  the  Communist  bloc  with 
totality  of  forces  available  to  uphold 
dom  and  world  peace. 

Second,   we   must   point   out  once 
that  Chinese  Communist  Internal  b\:, 
slon  and  external  aggression  of  the  las; 
years   have   created   an   unprecedented 
on  the  Chinese   mainland  and  turned 
Pelplng  regime  Into  a  source  of  scourges 
Asia  and  all  the  world.  The  so-called  "C 
stltutlon"   recently  revised  and  adopte<l 
the   Chinese    Communist   Party   em-*--" ' 
anew  the  regime's  despotic  cruelty 
why  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers  are 
tempting  to  feign  a  look  of  amiability  f 
to  confuse  the  free  world  and  tide  over  U 
nal  difficulties.  Political  leaders  of  the 
world  must  not  be  misled  Into  thinking 
this  violent  gang  has  abandoned  Its 
of    aggressive    expansion.    No    one 
dream  of  achieving  peaceful  coexistence 
the  Maoist  Communists  by  means  of  pac 
tlon  and  enticement.  If  any  mistaken 
of  the  Maoists  Is  allowed  to  persist  and 
puppet   regime   Is   permitted   to   prow 
stronger,  the  700  million  people  on  the 
nese  mainland  will  never  be  freed  from 
Imprisonment    and    neither    Asia    nor 
world  will  know  security  and  peace 

Eradication    of   the   Chinese    " — 
and  liberation  of  our  mainland 
are  among  our  Inalienable  and  sacred 
At  the  same  time,  we  earnestly  hope 
as  we  struggle  for  national  unification 
uphold  the  freedom  and  peace  of  man' 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  will  defend 
tlce  and.  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  will 
appease  the  Chinese  Communists  or  t 
accomnllces  In  their  wrongdoing.  We 
rather!  that  the  free  countries  will  p 
us  with  moral  and  spiritual  support  so 
our  revolutionary  mission  against  the  ■ 
munlsta  and  In  defense  of  freedom  m 
crowned  with  victory  In  the  near  futurs 

Since  history  began,  all   struggles  ol 
Just  and  benevolent  ayalnst  evil  and 
ny  have  been  finally  victorious.  No 
how  noisy  International  appeasers  may 
airing  their  views  and  no  matter  how  ' 
ly  the  Mao  group  may  struggle  to  pe- 
lts evil  schemes,  we  are  confident  of 
So  long  as  all  of  our  countrymen  ( 
the  decisive  struggle  with  one  heart  and 
soul,    we    shall    ultimately    accomplish 
crucial   mission   of  turning  the   world 
and  rebuilding   Justice,  peace  and     '- 
tlon. 
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Declaration    or    1971    World   Prkedom 
Rally.  Taipd,  Taiwan,  Repttbuc  or 
Janttart  23,  1971 


In  this  historically  momentous  60th 
of  the  Renubllc  of  China,  we  people  from 
▼arlous  circles  of  the  nation  are  with  great 
Joy  and  high  spirits  gathered  here  at 
rally  to  mark  another  World  Freedom 


The  World  Freedom  Day  has  now  become 
a  bright  banner  leading  man's  struggle  to 
gain  and  safeguard  freedom.  It  has  provided 
the  revelation  that  victory  for  freedom  |must 
be  based  on  bolstered  moral  coi^rage 
strengthened  struggles  and  a  full  plav  (jf 
power  of  unity.  In  this  revelation  Is  th« 
Jot  historical  significance  of  Freedom 
In  It  also  Is  the  fundamental  spirit  ojr 
time  as  mankind  keeps  marching  oiward 
for   freedom. 

With  their  indomitable  spirits  and  qerolc 
actions,  23.000  Chinese  and  Korean  bntl- 
Communlst  prisoners  of  war  17  yeari  ago 
achieved  honor  and  success  under  the  Uplted 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nations'  flrmly-malntalned  principle  of  vol- 
untary repatriation.  The  examples  set  by 
them  must  be  acutely  recognized,  earnestly 
studied  and  positively  glorified  by  all  the  peo- 
ple now  struggling  to  gain  and  protect  free- 
dom. By  doing  so,  we  who  are  now  facing 
Communist  threats  of  aggression  and  en- 
slavement can  be  sure  of  victory  for  freedom. 
We  must  bring  forth  our  antl-Communlst 
moral  courage.  Instead  of  shrinking  In  fear, 
we  must  heroically  rise  and  fight.  Instead  of 
stooping  for  momentary  self-preservation, 
we  must  Join  forces  and  return  blows.  In- 
stead of  appeasing  and  tolerating  the  wicked, 
we  must  expose  and  conquer  them.  Never 
shall  we  act  as  helpers  to  evil  persons,  nor 
shall  we  fllrst  our  enemy.  More  importantly, 
we  must  not  leave  the  Iron  Curtain  people  to 
a  miserable  fate  of  enslavement.  Further- 
more, we  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  serious 
contradictions,  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
now  exist  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  under 
Communist  rule.  Never  shall  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  frightened  by  the  Communists' 
false  display  of  power. 

We  must  strengfthen  our  an tl -Communist 
struggles.  Now  that  the  Communist  move- 
ment Is  decidedly  doomed,  we  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  steady  downfall  of  Com- 
munist rule  and  launch  strong  counterat- 
tacks on  the  Ideological,  political,  religious, 
cultural,  economic  and  social  battlefronts. 
Peoples  of  all  the  nations  must  be  aroused 
and  united.  We  must  counter  the  Communist 
organization,  propaganda  and  actions  with 
our  own  strong  organization,  propaganda  and 
actions.  The  reverse  current  of  appeasement 
must  be  suppressed.  The  evil  fiames  of  Com- 
munism must  be  put  out  completely.  All  the 
Communist  acts  of  aggression  and  expan- 
sion as  well  as  their  schemes  of  infiltration 
and  subversion  must  be  checked  and 
smashed. 

We  must  give  full  play  to  our  strength  of 
unity  against  the  Communists.  Instead  of 
fighting  alone,  we  must  take  Joint  actions. 
Instead  of  Individual  opposition,  we  must  ef- 
fect collective  defense.  In  view  of  the  scourges 
created  In  Asia  by  the  Chinese  Communists, 
a  regional  security  organization  must  be 
established  Immediately  In  this  area.  Further- 
more, steps  must  be  taken  for  the  formation 
of  a  world  antl-Communlst  united  front.  This 
way,  we  shall  attain  the  highest  strategic 
goal  of  defeating  the  divided  Communist 
camp  with  the  power  of  a  united  free  world. 
Let  us  repeat  once  again.  If  only  we  can 
fully  bring  forth  our  antl-Communlst  moral 
courage,  strengthen  our  antl-Communlst 
struggles  and  give  full  play  to  our  power  of 
unity  against  the  Communists,  we  can  be 
sure  of  victory  over  our  enemy  and  of  ulti- 
mately accompllFhlng  o\u:  timely  mission  of 
struggle  for  lasting  freedom.  The  enemy  Is 
not  to  be  afraid  of.  Rather,  we  must  beware 
of  those  free  nations  that  are  not  adequately 
determined,  not  acting  quite  positively  and 
not  united  firmly  enough  In  their  fight 
against  the  Communists.  But  we  believe  that 
bitter  experiences  and  practical  lessons  will 
one  day  make  these  nations  wake  up,  brace 
themselves  up.  abandon  their  mistaken  paths 
and  start  marching  in  the  correct  direction 
of  time. 

For  60  years  the  Republic  of  China  has  not 
only  continued  Its  tireless  struggle  for  the 
fredom  of  China  and  the  Chinese  but  also 
contributed  importantly  to  the  gaining  and 
protection  of  freedom  for  all  of  mankind. 
We  stood  on  the  forefront  of  struggle  against 
international  Fascist  forces  that  threatened 
to  enslave  mankind  In  the  past.  We  are  now 
standing  firmly  on  the  forefront  of  battle 
against  the  International  Communists'  at- 
tempt to  enslave  mankind.  Today  the  Pel- 
plng regime  Is  not  Just  the  source  of  scourges 
for  all  of  Asia.  It  has  subjected  our  700 
million  brethren  on  the  mainland  to  slave 
labor  and  oppression.  We  should  with  greater 
self-awareness  shoulder  our  epochal  responsi- 
bility Eigalnst  OommunlBm  and  enslavement. 


May  11,  1971 


The  light  of  freedom  shining  forth  from 
our  antl-Communlst  bastion  for  national 
recovery — Taiwan,  Penghu,  lUnmen  and 
Matsu — not  only  will  provide  the  revolution- 
ary force  for  the  destruction  of  the  Maoist 
tyranny,  salvation  of  our  mainland  compa- 
triots and  completion  of  our  national  recov- 
ery and  reconstruction  mission  but  further- 
more will  furnish  the  spiritual  drive  for  a 
turn  of  the  whole  world  situation  toward  a 
global  victory  In  the  fight  for  freedom.  Under 
the  great  leadership  of  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  we  shall  with  our  courage,  imlty  and 
struggle  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Through  extending  our  Anti-Mao  and 
National  Salvation  United  Front,  we  will  Join 
with  the  anti-Comxnunlst  and  anti-tyranny 
forces  on  the  mainland,  bring  a  high  tide  of 
anti-Conununlst  struggle,  create  a  new  phase 
of  our  fight  against  the  Communists  and 
totalitarian  tyranny.  We  shall  then  build  up 
a  new  China  of  modern  age  based  on  the 
Three  Principles  of  the  People  and  accom- 
plish o\xr  historical  mission  regarding  world 
peace  and  man's  freedom. 

Message  to  His  Excellency  U  Thant,  UJI, 
Secretary  General  and  All  Missions  to 
THE  United  Nations — January  23,  1971 
Tour  Excellency  and  Distinguished  Mis- 
sions: 

The  Freedom  Day  on  January  23  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom of  the  22,000-odd  Chinese  and  Korean 
Communist   prisoners   of   the   Korean  War, 
who   returned   to  freedom   under  the  U,N. 
voluntary    repatriation    program,    has   been 
adopted    at    the    World    Antl-Communlst 
League   General    Conference   as   the  World 
Freedom  Day.  Many  countries  throughout  the 
world  hold  celebrations  today  to  mark  the 
great  occasion.  In  the  Republic  of  China,  a 
week-long    celebration    program    is    being 
warmly  carried  out  in  all  cities  throughout 
the  country.  Including  a  mass  rally  in  Taipei 
participated   by   representatives   of  various 
civic  organizations,  with  the  special  objec- 
tive to  further  promote  ovu-  "Safeguarding 
Human  Freedom  and  Destroying  the  Maoist 
Regime"  movement.  It  Is  unanimously  re- 
solved at  our  mass  rally  to  send  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency our  message  for  your  continued  ef- 
forts  In   upholding   the  spirit  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  maintaining  a  firm  stand  against 
admitting  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
an  international  organization  the  principal 
cause  of  which  Is  to  protect  human  rights. 
The  Chinese  Communist  regime  Is  the  very 
source  of  all  threats  to  human  freedom  and 
world  peace  and  has  been  condemned  by  the 
U.N.  as  an  aggressor,  and  to  Introduce  It  Into 
the  U.N.  woiUd  certainly  destroy  the  world 
organization.    Your    Excellency    Is   also  re- 
quested to  step  up  positive  support  for  all 
the    people    behind    the    Iron    Curtain    in 
struggle  for  freedom  and  against  slavery.  In 
order  to  accomplish  at  an  early  date  the  U.N.'8 
supreme  aim  of  safeguarding  human  rights 
and   further   glorify   the  spirit   of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ku  Cheno-kang, 
General  Chairman.  World  Freedom  Day 
Mans  Rally  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Message  to  His  Excellency  Richard  M. 
NixoN,  President  of  the  United  States 
OF  America — Janu.\ry  23,  1971 
Your  Excellency:  Today,  as  we  peoP'^ 
from  various  circles  of  the  RepubUc  of  China 
are  gathered  In  Taipei  and  eUewhere 
throughout  the  nation  for  enthusiastic  maM 
rallies  to  mark  the  World  Freedom  Day  in 
an  expanded  way  and  to  promote  raeasure* 
to  safeguard  freedom  of  mankind  and  destroy 
the  Maoist  Communists'  totalitarian  tyranny, 
we  wish  Jointly  to  express  our  highest  ^au- 
tude  and  respect  for  your  and  the  American 
public's  tremendous  endeavors  for  and  con- 
tributions to  the  protection  of  Asian  natlonr 
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independence   and   freedom   and   the   safe- 
guarding of  world  peace  and  security. 

As  Your  Excellency  is  positively  working 
for  the  implementation  of  a  new  Asian  pol- 
icy, we  note  stepped-up  activities  of  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  and  the  stalemate 
of  Paris  peace  talks.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
Communist  followers  are  now  attempting  to 
strip  thoroughly  the  Chinese  mainland  peo- 
ple's basic  human  rights  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  As  they  continue  to 
shout  openly  and  madly  their  strong  anti- 
American  slogans,  the  Communists  of  Pelplng 
are  now  more  positively  attempting  to  per- 
petrate their  schemes  along  their  so-called 
"three-ami"  and  "nine-support"  lines, 
thereby  dooming  the  700  mlUlon  Chinese 
mainland  people  forever  to  a  dark  adminis- 
tration and  hoping  to  take  radical  steps  to- 
ward their  goal  of  world  conquest.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  also  have  been  pushing 
their  smlUng-face  offenaive  In  an  attempt  to 
break  up  the  free  world,  isolate  the  United 
States,  fan  up  the  air  of  appeasement  and 
steal  into  the  United  Nations  so  as  to  save 
themselves  from  their  internal  and  external 
distress  that  threatens  to  cause  their  down- 
fall once  and  for  all. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Your  Excellency 
will,  in  view  of  the  unchanging  dark  scheme 
of  the  Commimiats  in  Pelplng  and  elsewhere, 
uphold  the  American  spirit  for  the  protection 
of  man's  freedom  and  promotion  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  quickly  retract  all  the  pas- 
sive emd  unconstructlve  policies  toward  the 
Communists,  positively  strengthen  the  global 
struggle  for  freedom,  work  for  an  early  es- 
tablishment of  an  Asian  and  Pacific  regional 
security  organization,  prevent  all  attempts  to 
Introduce  Pelplng  into  the  United  Nations 
and  foil  the  Communist  bloc's  scheme  to 
bury  the  world  body.  At  the  same  time,  we 
hope  that  in  In  view  of  the  long-standing 
Slno-Amerlcan  friendly  relations,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  work  with  vis  for  the 
protection  of  Asia's  peace  and  security  and 
provide  support  to  the  Republic  of  China's 
all-out  effort  to  free  the  700  million  Chinese 
mainland  people  and  let  them  regain  their 
freedom  and  happiness. 

With  our  sincere  wishes  for  victory, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ku  Cheng-kamo, 
General  Chairman,  World  Freedom  Day 
Mass  Rally  of  the  RepubUc  of  China. 

Message  to  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  Allied  Forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  all  Officers  and  Enlisted 
Men  of  Allied  Combat  Troops  in  Vixtnam, 
January  23,  1971 
General    Abrams    and    all    OrncERS    and 

Enlisted  Men  op  Allied  Combat  Troops  in 

Vietnam  : 

We,  representatives  of  all  walks  of  life  In 
the  Republic  of  China,  meet  today  In  Taipei 
for  celebrating  the  World  Freedom  Day  and 
promoting  the  movement  for  human  freedom 
and  against  the  Maoist  totalitarian  tyranny. 
We  salute  your  gallant  fight  In  Vietnam 
which  has  written  down  a  brilliant  page  In 
the  history  of  free  peoples'  struggle  against 
Communist  aggression. 

As  Allied  Forces  are  modifying  their  strate- 
gical array  In  Vietnam,  it  gives  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  a  good  opportunity 
to  exploit  for  further  gains.  We,  therefore, 
unanimously  resolved  at  our  meeting  to  con- 
vey to  you  and  all  officers  and  enlisted  men 
under  your  command  our  highest  respects  for 
your  continued  efforts  In  punishing  the  Com- 
munists for  their  aggressive  crimes  and  lay- 
ing a  firm  foundation  for  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  Asia  and  the 
whole  world, 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

Ku  Cheno-kano, 

General  Chairman,   World  Freedom  Day 
Mass  Rally  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
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TWO  VETS  Wri'H  MEDAI^,  ONE  WITH 
SILVER  SPOON  AND  SPEECHWRIT- 
ERS  AND  THE  PRESS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  concur- 
rent with  the  "veterans  lobby"  to  end  the 
war,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  antiwar  legisla- 
tion. 

These  hearings  generated  a  great  deal 
of  public  exposure  for  an  antiwar  Navy 
lieutenant  from  Massachusetts,  one  John 
F.  Kerry. 

Not  widely  noted  was  the  testimony  of 
another  Navy  lieutenant  from  my  con- 
gressiongl  district  in  California,  one  Mel- 
ville L.  Stephens. 

Both  of  these  young  men  experienced 
somewhat  similar  service  in  Vietnam. 

One  is  prompted  to  wonder,  therefore, 
why  their  views  were  not  given  equal 
treatment  by  those  covering  these  hear- 
ings. 

An  article  in  the  Detroit  News  sheds 
some  light  on  the  subject.  More  members 
and  citizens  should  be  aware  of  the  tech- 
niques of  this  committee,  the  background 
of  the  witnesses,  and  their  connections 
with  those  who  manage  the  reports  and 
develop  the  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fairness  to  Lieutenant 
Stephens,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress,  I  include  the  arti- 
cle, "Two  Vets  With  Medals,  One  With 
Silver  Spoon"  In  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
compliment  Mr.  J.  F.  ter  Horst,  Wash- 
ington Bureau  Chief  of  the  Detroit  News 
for  his  perceptive  article. 

The  article  follows : 
Two  Vets  With  Medals,  One  With  Silver 
Spoon 
(By  J.F.  Ter  Horst) 

Washington. — This  Is  the  tale  of  two 
Vietnam  veterans  who  came  to  Washington 
to  lobby  for  an  end  to  the  war. 

One  Is  John  F.  Kerry,  27.  of  Waltbam,  Mass. 
The  other  Is  Melville  L.  Stephens,  26,  of  Han- 
ford,  Calif. 

Both  are  former  Navy  lieutenants  and  saw 
combat  as  river  patrol  boat  commanders  in 
Vietnam.  Both  hold  the  Sliver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Both  wear  their  hair  long.  Both  profess  a 
kinship  with  all  the  other  war-weary  young 
men  who  came  here  with  thetr  medals  of 
valor  and  peace  symbols.  But  the  resemblance 
stops  there. 

Kerry  is  wealthy,  a  product  of  the  best 
Eastern  schools.  Stephens  grew  up  in  Akron. 
Ohio  and  is  out  of  work. 

Kerry  had  the  help  of  a  well-known  Ken- 
nedy speech  writer  In  preparing  those  phrases 
which  rang  so  eloquently  over  television 
when  he  testified  before  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbrlght. 

Stephens  wrote  his  own  statement  for  thp 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — and 
never  made  TV. 

Kerry  emerged  a«  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
( WAW) ,  a  very  dramatic  figure  by  day  dur- 
ing the  demonstrations.  But.  after  dark. 
Kerry  did  the  Washington  social  scene  and 
slept  In  a  clean  bed  at  one  of  Georgetown's 
most  fashionable  addresses. 

Stephens  spent  every  night  on  the  damp 
ground  of  the  Mall,  risking  arrest  along  wl*" 
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the   other  Vietnam  brothers   who  came   to 
protest  the  war. 

Hardly  anybody  has  heard  of  Stephens,  but 
Kerry  bas  become  one  of  the  hottest  young 
political  prospects  on  the  anti-war  scene. 
His  oratorical  fialr,  good  looks  and  Kennedy- 
esque  manners  have  marked  him  as  a  man 
to  keep  an  eye  on. 

Indeed,  he  already  Is  considering  running 
for  public  office  in  Massachusetts,  according 
to  word  passed  to  friends  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Julia  Stlmson  Thorne,  datighter  of 
a  socially  prominent  Long  Island  family. 

Kerry  is  not  so  upright  about  Vietnam  as 
to  be  militant  or  radical.  He  calls  himself 
"an  angry  young  man"  but  he  neither  tossed 
his  medals  over  the  Capitol  fence  nor  stayed 
around  for  the  disruptive  demonatratlons  of 
recent  days. 

A  week  ago  Saturday  night,  when  the  big 
Capitol  demonstration  of  200,000  dwindled 
to  a  folk-rock  concert  at  the  Washington 
Monument,  Kerry  chose  another  scene. 

Clad  In  guerilla  togs,  he  attended  a  posh 
black-tie  dinner  party  at  the  "Federal  City 
Club  put  on  by  the  "Plve-ers,"  a  quintet  of 
Washington's  top  socialites. 

One  of  them  was  Mrs.  Robert  Charles, 
better  known  as  Oatsle  Lelter,  at  whose  home 
the  Kerrys  stayed  during  the  VletMun  vet- 
erans' encampment  on  the  Mall. 

The  high  point  of  Kerry's  week  In  Wash- 
ington took  place  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee  On  April  22,  when 
he  delivered  an  impassioned  plea  for  ending 
the  war. 

As  the  TV  camerajB  zeroed  In  on  him,  the 
thrice-wounded  Vietnam  veteran  asked  the 
senators:  "How  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be  the 
last  to  die  In  Vietnam?  How  do  you  ask  a  man 
to  be  the  last  to  die  for  a  mistake?" 

Reached  In  New  York,  where  he  U  now 
dividing  his  time  between  law  practice  and 
speech-writing,  former  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
staffer  Adam  Wallnsky  acknowledged  he  had 
helped  Kerry  put  together  his  eloquent  pres- 
entation. 

Wallnsky  said  Kerry,  the  1966  Yale  class 
orator,  was  "pretty  dam  good"  with  words  all 
by  himself  but  added  that  he  had  a  hand  in 
drafting  those  parts  of  the  Kerry  address 
"which  were  on  TV." 

That  kind  of  expert  wordsmlthlng  was  not 
available  to  Stephens,  who  made  his  pitch  to 
the  same  committee  a  few  days  ago. 

Speaking  Just  after  a  group  of  radicals  had 
berated  the  senators,  Stephens  conceded  his 
views  "are  not  very  popular  these  days."  But 
drawing  on  more  than  30  months  experience 
m  the  Vietnam  theater — many  times  that  of 
Kerry — Stephens  argued  that  the  United 
States  could  not  morally  pull  out  so  fast  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  those  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  who  had  trusted  the  Amer- 
lean  promise  to  deliverance  from  the  Com- 
munist enemy. 

Stephens  made  no  defense  of  the  allegedly 
corrupt  members  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime 
("frankly,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves").  Nor  did  he  buy  President 
Nixon's  argument  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  made  to  look  like  a  "pitiful 
helpless  giant." 

Rather,  argued  Stephens,  a  wounded  vet- 
eran and  former  aide  to  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt, 
Naval  operations  chief,  the  U.S.  should  ar- 
range to  quit  the  war  bo  that  peace  will  help 
the  loyal  South  Vietnamese. 

"Peace  for  us  must  not  come  at  the  cost  of 
their  lives,"  Stephens  said. 

Stephens'  testimony  might  have  escaped 
public  attention  altogether  had  not  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  Republican 
fioor  leader,  complained  that  the  TV  net- 
works had  Ignored  it. 

Kerry  quit  Vietnam  In  March,  1968,  as  was 
his  right  as  a  three-time  wountied  service- 
man. He  also  became  an  admiral's  aide — in 
New  York.  Then  he  left  the  Navy  to  run  for 
Congress  but  withdrew  from  the  race  In  favor 
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of  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Drtnan,  a  Catholic  tiitl- 
war  priest  who  was  elected  last  Novembe^. 

Friends  who  talked  to  Kerry  said  he  was 
not  visibly  upset  about  Vietnam  wheil  he 
flrst  began  thinking  of  running  for  ofDcd. 

"I  thought  of  him  as  a  rather  normal  i  et, 
one  said,  "glad  to  be  out  but  not  terribly  up- 
tight over  the  war." 

Another  to  whom  Kerry  talked  about  tun- 
ning for  office  described  him  as  "a  very  cbi  pris- 
matic fellow  looking  for  a  good  Issue." 

Kerry,  with  his  connections,  financial 
sources  and  a  set  of  Initials  that  read  )VK, 
may  be  one  of  the  brlghest  young  political 
properties  to  emerge  from  New  England  |n  a 
long  time. 

One  of  thoee  who'll  be  watching  will  be 
Stephens,  who  Is  slated  to  enter  Ctornell  1  Jnl- 
versity  Law  School  this  fall. 


VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICESjTO 
BE  TREATED  AS  A  CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.uNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVTtS 


Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 


liave 
the 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
today  introduced  an  amendment  to 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  wl^ch 
would  i>ermit  the  value  of  personal  strv- 
Ices  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  deductible  for  chari- 
table contributions.  i 

The  main  thrust  of  my  proposal  i^  to 
permit  people  who  offer  their  talent]  for 
charitable  purposes  to  place  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  on  their  contributions  and 
treat  It  as  a  charitable  deduction  in  de- 
termining their  Federal  Income  tax  |ob- 
llgation. 

My  proposal  is  designed  to  encouijage 
"volunteerism"  in  America.  It  will  en- 
courage people  with  special  talent"^  to 
contribute  their  services  to  worthy  cailses 
and  treat  such  a  contribution  as  a  valid 
tax  deduction.  i 

This  proposal  seems  perfectly  logical 
to  me.  We  see  members  of  the  perfofm- 
ing  arts  giving  their  time  and  talent  to 
charitable  fundraising  activities  with  no 
remuneration  while  those  who  make  a 
cash  contribution  to  view  the  perfoim- 
ance  can  deduct  such  a  contribution  f  i  om 
their  gross  annual  income  as  a  chariti  hie 
contribution. 

I  believe  my  proposal  would  encoumge 
people  to  participate  more  in  charitable 
work.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  few 
examples: 

We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  get- 
ting more  doctors  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  needy.  I  beUeve  if  a  doctor  cduld 
treat  his  contribution  of  time  and  talent 
to  a  not-for-profit  neighborhood  health 
clinic  as  a  charitable  contribution  and 
place  a  fair  value  on  such  a  contribution 
for  tax  purposes,  we  would  see  the  doc- 
tor shortage  among  the  needy  substan- 
tially abated. 

Lawyers  could  offer  their  services  to 
a  neighborhood  legal  clinic  and  if  inched 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  found  ithe 
clinic  to  qualify  as  a  not-for-profit Jin- 
stitutlon,  the  lawyer  could  likewise  place 
a  fair  market  value  on  his  services  ind 
treat  them  as  a  charitable  contribution. 

Teachers  could  offer  their  services  as 
tutors  to  needy  students  and  treat  the 
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fair  market  value  of  such  services  as  a 
charitable  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  concept  of 
treating  contributions  of  personal  serv- 
ices to  charitable  causes  as  charitable 
contributions  for  fixing  purposes  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Irv  Kupcinet.  well- 
known  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  during  a  meeting  with  Harry  Bela- 
fonte;  Danny  Thomas;  Miss  Phyllis  Oil- 
ier; Connie  Francis;  Jack  Carter,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  amend- 
ment today  because  I  beUeve  it  will  en- 
courage talented  Americans  to  offer  their 
service  to  charity. 

The  record  will  shown  that  America's 
artists  have  been  extremely  generous  in 
giving  their  time  and  talent  to  worth- 
while causes.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  permit  them  to  treat 
their  contribution  of  time  and  talent  in 
the  same  manner  that  those  who  make 
cash  contributions  treat  them  for  fixing 
purposes. 

I  am  confident  the  IRS  can  work  out 
adequate  safeguards  against  abuses  and 
place  the  same  limitations  that  now  exist 
an  all  charitable  contributions.  The 
amendment  clearly  provides  that  the  IRS 
must  verify  the  validity  of  the  charitable 
cause  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
contribution. 

I  further  beUeve  the  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  growth 
of  "voluntarism"  in  America.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  buy  the  services  we  need 
to  solve  so  many  of  our  social  problems 
and  needs.  I  believe  the  proposal  I  have 
offered  here  today  could  provide  the 
stimulus  for  more  people  becoming  vol- 
untarily involved  in  charitable  work. 

I  do  hope  this  proposal  will  receive 
favorable  consideration. 

The  amendment  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  the  value  of  personal 
services  to  be  taken  Into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  deductible  for  charita- 
ble contributions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
170(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(allowance  of  deduction  for  charitable,  etc., 
contributions  and  gifts)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  Value  of  persokal  services. — For 
purposes  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  the  contribution  of  his  personal 
service  to  an  organization  shaU  be  treated  as 
a  contribution  of  money  to  the  organization 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value  (as  de- 
termined and  verified  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  of 
the  contributed  service." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  t>eginnlng  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  PLEDGE 
HELP  FOR  AMERICAN  POW'S 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or    INSIAN-A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Roger  Zion  has  just  returned  from 
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Europe  where  he  met  with  parliamentary 
leaders  of  four  nations  in  an  effort  to 
gain  assistance  from  those  nations  in  ob- 
taining humanitarian  treatment  for 
American  prisoners  of  war.  The  Con- 
gressman's trip,  financed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, may  produce  real  dividends  for 
our  yoimg  men,  rotting  in  the  prison 
camps  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Congressman  Zion  has  reported  the 
results  of  his  trip  to  his  district  and  I 
commend  this  report  to  my  colleagues 
as  an  example  of  what  positive  initia- 
tive by  one  Member  of  this  body  can 
accomplish : 

European    Qovernments    Pledge    Help  fob 
American  POWs 

Washington.  D.C. — Members  of  the  par- 
liaments of  four  European  countries  are  de- 
veloping plans  to  assist  in  easing  the  plight 
of  American  POW's  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  was 
reported  today  by  Indiana  Congressman 
Roger  Zion  upon  his  return  from  Europe. 
Zion  had  spent  the  past  week  conferring  with 
legislators  in  West  Germany,  The  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Oreat  Britain.  He  re- 
marked that  he  "could  not  have  been  more 
pleased"  with  the  response  he  received  in  the 
European  community. 

"In  each  of  the  four  countries,  legislatore 
gave  their  pledges  of  unqualified  support  to 
my  request  for  help  in  putting  pressure  on 
the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  to  comply  with  the  Oeneva 
Convention."  Zion  reported.  Each  group  of 
parliamentarians  has  organized  a  committee 
to  draft  resolutions  or  letters  and  are  study- 
ing the  best  approach  to  the  Communist 
leaders.  Each  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
send  personal  delegations  to  Paris. 

Zion  said  that  one  group  of  five  members 
of  Parliament,  in  Oreat  Britain,  is  making 
application  for  visas  to  North  Vietnam  so 
they  can  carry  the  appeal  directly  to  Hanoi. 

"This  is  the  only  way  we  can  convince  the 
Communists  that  they  do  not  enjoy  world- 
wide support  for  their  barbaric  treatment  of 
prisoners,"  Zion  stated. 

Zion  said  that  bis  "best  selling  point"  In 
approaching  the  legislators  of  the  four  Euro- 
pean countries  was  a  quote  from  the  Swiss 
Jurist,  Jan  Pictet,  who  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  Geneva  accords. 

The  Pictet  Commentary  reads  "...  In 
the  event  of  a  Power  falling  to  fulfill  Its 
obligations,  each  of  the  other  Contracting 
Parties  (neutral,  allied  or  enemy)  should 
endeavor  to  bring  it  back  to  an  attitude  of 
respect  for  the  Convention.  .  .  ."the  ap- 
plication of  the  Convention  does  not  depend 
on  whether  the  conflict  is  Just  or  unjust. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  a  war  of  aggression, 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  either  party 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Convention." 

These  European  statesmen  are  accepting 
this  obligation  and  wUl  keep  him  informed 
of  their  progress,  Zion  reported. 

INTESNATIONAL     RED     CROSS     rNEFFECTIVENXSS 

Zion  said  that  he  had  met  last  Friday  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  officials  of  the 
International  Red  Croes,  Including  their 
Asian  representative  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Cambodia.  Zion  reported  that 
"It  la  apparent  that  to  date  they  have  been 
unable  to  help.  Red  Cross  packages  which 
are  sent  for  POWs  are  returned,"  he  said. 
North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross  people  say  they 
only  care  for  clvUlans  and  have  no  contact 
at  aU  with  the  mUltary  of  either  side. 

It  was  also  jwlnted  out  to  him  In  Geneva. 
Zion  aald,  that  Communist  countries  tradi- 
tionally ignore  treatlee  and  commitments.  In 
this  re^)ect.  Red  Cross  officials  cited  Russia, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  as  examples 
of  countries,  In  war,  that  have  refused  to 
permit  Inspection  of  POW  camps  or  comply 
with  any  other  Internationally  accepted 
standards  of  conduct. 
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Zion  said  that  recent  statements  by  Com- 
munist sympathizers  and  would-be  Presi- 
dential candidates  have  been  either  deliber- 
ately misleading  or  the  results  of  wishful 
thinking. 

"Statements  attributed  to  Ambassador 
Bruce  and  Vietnam  representatives  in  Paris 
to  the  effect  that  POWs  wUl  be  released  If 
we  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  are  patently 
false,  Zion  said.  He  added  that  he  had  tran- 
scripts of  these  discussions  and  that  "In  no 
Ijutance  Is  this  statement  made." 

■To  imply  this,"  he  said,  "in  order  to  dis- 
credit the  President's  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram is  the  epitome  of  reckless  and  Irrespon- 
sible conduct.  .  .  .  The  only  purpose  served  '3y 
these  statements  is  to  give  Hanoi  more  fuel 
for  its  propaganda  machine.  Ovir  prisoners 
are  given  dally  broadcasts  of  statements  by 
American  protestors.  Nothing  oould  bring 
them  more  discouragement,  nor  could  be 
laate  helpful  In  urging  the  enemy  to  bang 
on  untU  American  public  opinion  forces  us 
to  surrender  In  Southeast  Asia." 

Zion  continued:  "Wives  of  men  who  are 
prisoners  and  misalng  In  Southeast  Asia  have 
asked  me  if  ci^ltulatlon  In  Southeast  Asia 
would  guarantee  the  return  of  their  hus- 
bands. I  must  answer  in  all  honesty  that 
nothing  could  be  fiuther  from  the  truth." 

WORLD    OPINION     ONLT     WXAPOH 

Shortly  after  Zion  deUvered  a  strong  letter 
of  protest  from  the  American  Congress  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  Paris  last  August,  the 
amount  of  mall  from  POWs  increased  sig- 
nificantly. After  the  "National  Week  of  Con- 
oem  for  POWs/MXA"  last  March,  the  flow  of 
mall  Increased  again  and  letters  contained 
more  Information.  In  some  Instances  the  let- 
ters Indicated  that  better  treatment  was  be- 
ing given,  Zion  said. 

The  Indiana  congressman  also  pointed  out 


that  Communist  propaganda  recently  indi- 
cates concern  over  the  POW  question,  point- 
ing out  that  "quotes"  have  been  broadcast 
from  the  men  indicating  they  are  being 
treated  weU.  He  said  that  they  have  sent  out 
a  few  pictures  showing  prisoners  In  good 
health.  "It  Is  apparent."  Zion  said,  "that 
there  Is  concern  In  Hanoi  over  world  opin- 
ion." 

Zion  said  that  discussions  about  whether 
or  not  we  should  bomb,  whether  we  should 
Invade  Communist  sanctuaries,  whether  we 
should  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  are  of  ques- 
tionable value  at  best,  and  when  pursued  by 
demonstrators  are  counterproductive.  "They 
serve  oiUy  Hanoi."  he  said. 

The  only  issue  in  which  there  should  be  no 
disagreement  is  that  concerning  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  men  missing  in  action,  Zion 
pointed  out. 

"If  all  of  the  civilized  people  of  the  world 
continue  to  Insist  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention  and  press  the  Commu- 
nists to  accept  the(m,  perhaps  we  can  take 
the  moet  Important  step  that  will  lead  to 
peace." 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes 
little  investigation  to  become  aware  of 
the  incredible  record  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
In  this  country,  we  have  had  such  eflQ- 
cient,  yet  cautious  and  considerate  serv- 
ice by  the  FBI  for  so  long  that  most 


Americans  have  taken  it  for  granted.  We 
ought  to  consider  the  possible  types  of 
burreaus  and  conduct  we  could  have  had 
in  the  area  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Hoover 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  providing  se- 
curity in  this  country — a  gargantuan 
task  in  itself.  But  in  a  democracy,  he  was 
charged  with  protecting  citizen's  rights 
as  well.  Many  techniques  could  have 
been  applied.  We  need  only  look  at  na- 
tional police  forces  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia to  see  the  potential  power  and  threat 
of  a  "protective"  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  Mr.  Hoover 
made  the  FBI  an  organization  which 
has  continually  thwarted  attacks  against 
our  Nation,  but  he  has  initiated  an  Ideal 
for  all  law  enforcement  agencies  to  fol- 
low. In  the  47  years  of  Mr.  Hoover's  di- 
rection, not  one  agent  has  been  charged 
with  a  crime.  The  FBI  force  is  itself  a 
monument  to  the  talents  and  decency  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  No  other  man  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  has  served  Amer- 
ica so  effectively,  so  conscientiously,  so 
constantly,  and  with  such  a  minimum  of 
criticism.  It  has  been  an  honor  for  Presi- 
dents of  both  political  parties,  conserva- 
tive and  liberal,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  ask  Mr.  Hoover  to  serve  as  di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  He  has  been  recog- 
nized— and  more  importantly  trusted 
and  revered — not  only  by  ofiQcials,  but  by 
the  grassroots  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
Such  widespread,  continuous  applause  is 
not  token.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  deep  appre- 
ciation which  Americans  have  held  and 
will  continue  to  hold  for  the  legendary 
gentleman.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth:  Let 
them  lead  me — Psalm  43:  3. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  Life,  in  the  glowing 
beauty  of  springtime  and  the  blossoming 
glory  of  an  awakening  earth,  we  turn  to 
Thee  praying  that  the  beauty  of  Thy 
presence  may  be  upon  us  as  we  pause  in 
prayer  before  Thee.  Thou  hast  called  us 
to  live  our  lives  and  to  play  our  part  in 
tliese  frustrating  yet  fruitful  years.  Amid 
all  the  tumult  of  these  troubled  times 
grant  unto  us  the  calm  of  those  whose 
minds  are  stayed  on  Thee. 

At  this  altar  of  prayer  steady  us  with 
the  truth  that  back  of  all  the  tensions 
that  try  us  and  the  disturbances  that  dis- 
tress us  there  is  an  abiding  good  in  which 
we  can  believe  and  to  which  we  must  be 
loyal  if  we  are  to  walk  with  steady  feet 
leading  oiu-  Nation  in  the  paths  of  peace 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  all  the  experiences  of  this  day  grant 
us  the  healing  of  Thy  hand,  the  peace  of 
Thy  presence,  and  the  security  of  Thy 
love.  In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


soft  on  communism.  However,  it  has  been 
bard  on  capitalism. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles. 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested. 

S.  932.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  In  the 
cotton  ginning  report  dates; 

S.  1131.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that 
review  committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from  any  county  within  a  State; 

S.  1806.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  provide  for  Insured  operating  and  other 
type  loans,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  expanding  the 
basic  national  rail  passenger  system. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  10  I 
unavoidably  missed  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  firemen's  bill  be- 
cause I  was  attending  a  meeting  away 
from  the  Hill  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

H.R.  5638  is  an  excellent  bill  and  I  most 
certaunly  would  have  voted  for  it  if  I 
had  been  able  to  be  present.  The  bill 
would  provide  a  penalty  of  $5,000  fine  or 
5  years  in  jail,  or  both,  for  interfering 
with  or  assaulting  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia fireman  in  the  course  of  his  duties. 

This  is  becoming  an  increasing  prob- 
lem in  this  era  of  civil  unrest  and  I  em- 
phatically believe  that  our  firemen,  who 
do  so  much  to  protect  our  lives  and  prop- 
erty, must  themselves  be  protected  from 
unwarranted  assaults. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House  his 

approval  thereof. 


ADMINISTRATION  HARD  ON 
CAPITALISM 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  care- 
ful investigation  I  have  concluded  that 


VA  TO  AID  NEW  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  smd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
joined  my  distinguished  chairman, 
"Tiger"  Teagux.  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 


the  current  administration  has  not  been  Administration  to  help  pay  for  the  es- 
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tablLshment  of  as  many  as  five  new  S  ate 
medical  schools.  The  new  medical  schools 
would  be  established  in  proximity  to  VA 
hospitals,  and  would  be  in  geograi^hi- 
cally  dispersed  States.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA  presently  oper- 
ates the  largest  medical-care  system  in 
the  world.  Furthermore,  the  VA  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  an  ac- 
tive and  close  affiliation  with  more  t  lan 
80  medical  schools. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  tjhus 
unique  in  its  capacity  to  assist  in  thel  es- 
tablishment of  new  medical  schools,  the 
new  schools  so  desperately  needed  toj  al- 
leviate the  current  national  shortag^  of 
50,000  doctors  of  medicine.  ] 

Establishment  of  new  medical  schbols 
in  conjunction  with  the  VA,  in  addition 
to  alleviating  the  national  shortag^  of 
medical  personnel,  would  also  mean  <hat 
the  VA  hospitals  could  deliver  0ven 
better  medical  care  to  our  sick  ^nd 
wounded  veterans.  The  VA  now  his  a 
wise  policy  of  locating  VA  hospitals  4ear 
to  centers  of  medical  and  academicire- 
search,  and  we  know  of  several  existing 
VA  hospital  locations  that  would  bej  ex- 
cellent sites  for  new  medical  schools. 

The  more  than  80  VA  hospitals  wnich 
are  currently  affiliated  with  meqical 
schools  have  demonstrated  positiVely 
that  these  affiliations  are  beneficial .  for 
the  '.eterans'  medical  program,  for  I  the 
medical  schools  involved,  and  for  I  the 
general  pubUc. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $15  mil 
this  year  and  the  same  amovmt  for 
of  the  next  6  years  in  grants  to  Stat 
pay  for  faculty  salaries  at  the  hew 
schools.  It  would  also  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  per  year  in  matcoing 
grants  to  help  improve  existing  met^cal 
schools  affiliated  with  the  VA. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  RHETORIC 
DOES  NOT  MATCH  REALITY 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fcr  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  renu  ,rks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterd  ly  I 
addressed  this  body  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration's imF>oundment  of  $J4.5 
million  appropriated  for  regional  m^- 
cal  programs.  These  programs  are !  in- 
tended to  make  a  massive  attack]  on 
heart  attack,  cancer,  stroke,  and  kidney 
disease.  ' 

My  point  of  emphasis  yesterday  Was 
the  badly  needed  kidney  program,  Jbut 
I  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  these  lour 
diseases  account  for  millions  of  deaths 
yearly  in  the  United  States  and '  all 
efforts  to  eradicate  them  should  be 
pursued:  certainly  funds  appropriated 
should  be  used.  I 

It  was.  then,  a  pleasure  to  note  yester- 
day that  the  President  also  recognizes 
the  high  number  of  fatalities  resulting 
from  at  least  one  of  these — namely,  dan- 
cer— for  he  made  a  major  statement 
yesterday  promising  special  efforts  and 
funds  for  combating  that  disease. 

I  find  this  all  amazing.  Clearly  the 
words  do  not  match  the  reality.  If  we 
cannot  spend,  in  1971,  $34.5  million  out 


of  an  appropriation  of  $106,502,000  for 
the  whole  regional  medical  program, 
aimed  at  four  major  killer  diseases,  how 
can  we  hope  to  provide  extra  and  special 
funds  for  one  of  these  and  to  spend 
them?  Why  not  support  the  program 
that  we  already  have,  that  Congress  has 
passed  on  and  appropriated  for,  that  is 
already  functioning? 

I  think  this  is  simply  another  example 
of  this  administration's  failure  to  match 
its  rhetoric  to  its  reality.  Some  time  ago 
we  were  advised  by  the  administration 
itself  not  to  go  by  what  this  administra- 
tion said,  but  to  observe  what  it  did.  This 
is  exactly  what  I  have  been  doing.  And 
what  this  administration  has  done  is  to 
deliberately  withhold  funds  intended  to 
fight  cancer  this  year  and  to  make  prom- 
ises for  the  future.  I  cannot  take  too 
seriously,  then,  those  vague  hopes. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  press  reports  this  morning  are 
correct,  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee policy  council,  apparently  the 
highest  policymaking  body  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  is  going  to  issue  a  sear- 
ing Indictment  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's welfare  reform  and  revenue-shar- 
ing program,  attacking  the  latter  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  dangerous  and  would 
destroy  the  major  domestic  achieve- 
ments of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  a  legitimate 
difference  of  opinion  on  these  Nixon  ad- 
ministration initiatives,  but  I  think  it 
will  come  as  a  shock  even  to  the  Demo- 
cratic mayors  of  the  hard-pressed  cities 
across  the  country  to  know  that  this  kind 
of  demagoguery  is  being  used  to  attack 
a  program  like  revenue  sharing  that 
ought  to  be  serioiisly  considered  and  de- 
bated in  this  Congress.  Surely  we  are 
responsible  here  for  trying  to  find  solu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  problems.  The 
domestic  programs  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  years  may  evoke  a  warm  feel- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, but  the  problems  remain.  Con- 
structive attempts  to  meet  them  should 
not  be  dismissed  out  of  nostalgia  for 
earlier  legislative  accomplishments. 

Let  us  debate  these  new  domestic  ini- 
tiatives on  their  merits.  These  are  new 
times,  and  they  call  for  new  answers. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


IRoll  No.  88 

Abourezlc 

Ford, 

Milcva 

Alexander 

WlUlam  D. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Ashley 

Fraser 

Moorhead 

Baring 

Green.  Pa. 

Murphy,  111. 

BevUl 

Orlffln 

Miirphy,  N.Y 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Oubser 

CHara 

Clark 

Harsha 

Poll 

Clay 

Hubert 

Rees 

CoUler 

Howard 

Runnels 

Conyera 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Comutn 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schneebell 

Dent 

Kee 

Smith,  N.T. 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Lujan 

Stephens 

Edwards,  La. 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fisher 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

Foley 

Mathis 
Mayne 

Wilson.  Bob 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoriim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-11 1> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  Fiscal  Years  1969  and  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  12, 1971. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  certain  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  can.  8190)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TKS   COUMITTEE    OF    THX   WUOLZ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  8190,  with 
Mr.  AspiNALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  page  17,  line  10,  of  the  bill,  and 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  had 
been  offered  and  read. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

There  was  no  objection. 
~  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  17,  strike  out  lines  6  through  10  and 

insert  In  lieu  thereoT : 

"Civil  Supersonic  Aieckaft  Development 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  Tor,  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  clvU  supersonlo  aircraft. 
Including  the  construction  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  of  the  same  design,  $86,330,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  will  say  that  we  have  been  here 
before — and  so  we  have.  This  is  an  im- 
portant issue.  In  my  opinion,  the  action 
that  the  House  will  take  today  on  this 
matter  has  some  very  deeply  significant 
meaning  for  this  Nation  of  ours.  Because 
of  this,  the  Members  of  this  House  ought 
to  have  an  opportxmity  to  vote  again  on 
this  program. 

This  issue  was  fully  debated  last  March 
17  and  March  18.  When  the  recorded- 
teller  vote  was  taken  on  March  18,  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  strike  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  the  supersonic  transport  program,  217 
voted  in  favor  of  his  amendment  and  203 
opposed— a  difference  of  14  votes.  Just 
a  matter  of  a  switch  of  seven  votes  would 
have  defeated  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House,  the  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  House,  that  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  rollcall  vote  of  215 
to204orllvotes. 

..  ^'  Mr-  Chairman,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  ought 
to  have  the  chance  to  vote  again  on  this 
matter.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  on 
March  18th  warrants  the  chance. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  am 
sure,  is  disturbed  because  this  motion 
was  not  made  in  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  was  not  made 
in  the  full  committee.  That  argiunent  is 
an  empty  one.  I  think  a  Member  who  is 
interested  in  this  program,  whether  it  is 
the  Member  now  speaking  in  the  well  of 
the  House  or  whether  it  is  a  Member 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  right  to  do  what  he  thinks  Is  right 


when  he  comes  to  this  fioor.  That  is  why 
I  am  doing  it. 

I  could  have  offered  the  amendment  in 
the  subcommittee  and  it  would  have 
carried.  We  have  the  votes  in  the  sub- 
committee to  continue  this  program. 

I  could  have  offered  the  amendment  in 
the  full  committee  and  it  would  have 
carried.  We  had  the  votes  in  the  full 
conomittee  to  continue  with  the  SST  pro- 
gram. But  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
resolved  by  the  full  membership  of  this 
House — by  the  Congress  itself — and  so 
that  is  the  reason  I  have  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  program 
is  too  important  to  our  Nation  to  permit 
it  to  end  without  further  opportunity  to 
review  the  past  action  of  the  House.  Now 
we  are  some  weeks  removed  from  the 
heat,  passion,  and  pressures  of  March  17 
and  March  18.  Members  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  stand  bock  in  a  rather  calm, 
cool,  and  collected  atmosphere  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  whether  or  not  the 
vote  that  they  cast  on  March  18  to  stop 
the  SST  was  a  vote  which  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  alone — 
the  cost  al(sie — we  should  continue  this 
program.  To  date,  as  of  March  30,  1971, 
we  have  spent  $864  million  on  this  pro- 
gram. Tlie  closeout  cost — and  there  is 
$85,300,000  carried  in  this  bill  for  costs 
share  refunds  of  $85.3  million — plus 
$11.9  milUon  that  the  committee  did  not 
approve  but  which  are  legitimate  costs 
and  which  will  have  to  be  paid. 

There  also  is  an  item  of  $58.5  million, 
the  airline  risk  money  payback.  This  is 
certainly  a  moral  obligation.  I  think  this 
Government  is  obligated  to  pay.  That 
$85  million,  plus  the  $58  million,  plus  the 
$11.9  million,  comes  to  $155,800,000  and 
that,  added  to  the  $864  million  that  has 
already  been  spent,  amounts  to  $1,020,- 
000,000.  To  continue  the  research  and 
development  program,  the  coastruction 
of  the  two  prototypes  and  the  100  hours 
of  test  flying  will  cost  $1,342,000,000. 
This  figure  could  be  higher,  because  slow- 
downs and  stoppages  necessarily  in- 
crease cost. 

So  I  think  the  Members  ought  to  look 
closely  at  this.  We  have  a  lot  of  chips 
on  the  table — and  this  is  no  time  to 
throw  in  our  hand.  Just  think  of  it — 
we  have  already  spent  $1,020,000,000  on 
the  program.  To  finish  the  research  and 
development  and  test  fly  the  two  proto- 
types will  require  another  $342  million. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  real  issue  here.  Think  of  the  money 
we  have  spent  on  this  program. 

I  think  we  ought  to  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here.  This  argument  has 
been  made  before,  but  I  make  it  again 
because  it  is  an  important  argument, 
76  p)ercent  to  80  percent  of  all  the  ctwn- 
mercial  aircraft  flown  throughout  the 
free  world  is  built  here  in  America  by 
American  manufacturers,  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  And,  mark  this,  the 


aeronautical  exports  are  the  second  larg- 
est item  in  U.S.  exports — $2.7  billion  in 
aeronautical  exports  in  1970.  Think  of  it! 
That  $2.7  billion  was  equal  to  the  oitire 
trade  surplus! 

Is  there  any  danger  of  losing  this?  Oh, 
you  bet  there  is.  In  the  debate  on  March 
17 — and  I  quote  from  that  debate — the 
House's  attention  was  called  to  a  meet- 
ing that  was  called  by  the  executives  of 
the  British  and  French  companies  build- 
ing the  Concorde.  The  speaker  said: 

They  will  meet,  and  they  will  meet  in  order 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  continue  the 
production  of  the  Concorde. 

Well,  they  met.  They  met  on  April  22d, 
and  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
they  would  continue  the  authorization  of 
that  program.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Knight,  the  Chairman  of  the  B.A.C.  com- 
mercial aircraft  group,  which  is  resi>on- 
sible  for  the  British  part  of  the  Concorde 
program,  wherein  he  said — 

This  is  great  news  and  encoviraging,  based 
as  it  was  on  the  fact  that  the  Concorde  does 
what  we  said  it  would  do.  We  now  have  both 
the  essential  continuity  that  we  need  for  our 
highly  stilled  work  force,  and  a  vital  impetus 
to  the  big  program  going  on  to  secure  air- 
line contracts  throughout  the  world. 

What  happened  last  Friday?  The 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France, 
President  Pompidou,  took  a  ride  in  the 
Concorde.  He  rode  in  it  for  77  minutes 
and,  as  I  recall,  17  minutes  at  supersonic 
speed.  When  the  plane  had  landed,  he 
was  questioned  by  the  reporters  and  he 
said.  "It  is  one  of  the  finest  crafts  I  have 
ever  flown  in."  So  you  bet  there  is  a 
danger  of  losing  our  lead  in  the  field  of 
commercial  aircraft.  We  are  going  to 
lose  it,  and  we  are  going  to  lose  it  to 
England  and  to  France,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  lose  it  to  Germany  If  we  do  not 
continue  the  research  and  development 
on  our  own  SST. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
press  about  this  being  unbridled  technol- 
ogy. Poppycock.  Nonsense.  No  program 
has  been  more  bridled,  and  none  with  a 
tighter  rein.  Noise  abatement,  air  pollu- 
tion, sonic  boom— all  of  these  have  been 
considered,  and  this  program  has  been 
reined  by  the  considerations  that  have 
been  given  to  these  matters — and  prop- 
erly so.  This  program  has  been  bridled 
and  reined  like  no  other  research  and 
development  program  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  been  auditing  the 
program  closer  and  more  stringently 
than  any  program  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  oversight  that  the  Office  of  Super- 
sonic Transport  has  kept  upon  Boeing 
and  General  Electric  is  an  oversight  that 
all  of  us  ought  to  t>e  proud  of  and  this 
oversight,  let  me  say,  that  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  subcommittee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  Science,  and  Space 
completed  hearings  recently.  One  of  the 
agencies  imder  consideration  was  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

This  morning  the  subcommittee  sat 
all  morning  listening  to  outside  witnesses 
with  respect  to  that  budget. 

I  have  received  a  great  number  of  let- 
ters from  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States;  from  scientists,  engineers,  physi- 
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cists,  and  mathematicians.  You  nadie  it 
and  I  have  got  it. 

A  great  number  of  those  letters  jiave 
been  directed  to  the  technological  qrog- 
ress  that  our  Nation  has  enjoyed  in,  the 
past,  and  the  real  danger  of  losing  lit  in 
the  future.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  \ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  exr 

(On   request   of   Mr.  Yates,   £in< 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland  wi 
lowed    to    proceed     for    5     addit 
minutes.)  J 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentlgman 
from  Illinois.  I 

Let  me  quote  from  one  of  the  latters 
that  comes  from  a  physicist,  fronJ  one 
of  our  great  colleges.  He  says:  j 

Our  nation  is  now  a  technological  society 
and  as  such  Its  progress  and  prosperltjr  de- 
pend on  the  generation  of  new  knowle^e — 
new  knowledge  and  the  opening  of  new  tech- 
nical areas  of  endeavor.  I 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  research  and  developtnent 
program  on  the  SST.  That  is  all  it  is;  it 
is  a  research  and  development,  teslj  and 
evaluation  program,  and  that  is  alii  Our 
commitment  to  this  program  ends  ;with 
the  research  and  development,  the  build- 
ing of  two  prototjrpes,  and  100  hoUrs  of 
test  fl3Tng.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  |  bur- 
den the  House  with  all  the  arguiAents 
that  have  been  made  here  In  the  past. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  them.  Thejsub- 
comnaittee  had  4  or  5  days  of  heatings, 
with  709  pages  of  testimony  this  ye$ir.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  hearings  ever  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  on  any  proposal 
the  Congress  has  had  to  deal  withJ 

Many  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  both  sides  on  this  question. 

Economists  have  been  on  both  'sides 
of  the  question.  I  believe  someone  jsome 
time  ago  said  that  if  one  took  all  of  the 
economists  of  the  world  and  laid  them 


to  a 

took 

fill 


end  to  end,  they  would  not  come 
conclusion.  I  do  know  that  if  one 
all  their  conclusions,   these  would 
volumes. 

We  have  to  make  our  own  Judgment 
here  on  whether  this  program  islgood 
for  America,  whether  it  is  the  ki^d  of 
program  we  ought  to  continue,  and  what 
the  costs  have  been  so  far.  These  ate  the 
judgments  Members  ought  to  mate  to- 
day. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  kill  this  program.  It  would  be  ^rong 
because  it  would  harm  the  technological 
progress  this  Nation  needs  to  move 
ahead  as  it  has  moved  ahead  so  inany 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world.    ; 

Someone  has  talked  of  priorities.  I 
look  at  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  who  sit  here,  who  prob- 
ably know  more  about  priorities  and 
problems  which  beset  our  cities  i  than 
most  Members  of  Congress.  Any  on*  who 
comes  from  a  large  city  knows  what  the 
problems  are.  I 

How  do  we  pay  for  the  programs?  How 
do  we  pay  for  health,  education,  w^are, 
crime  control,  housing,  medical  care? 
How  do  we  pay  for  control  of  pollution? 
How  do  we  pay  for  these  programfe  and 
a  host  of  others  unless  we  have  the  eco- 
nomic viability  to  pay  for  them?     | 

This  program — the  advance  in  aero- 
nautical knowhow  and  technologi  will 


help  pay  for  these  much  needed  pro- 
grams— programs  I  vote  for  amd  support. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling transportation,  did  an  excellent 
job  in  that  capacity.  He  is  a  real  legisla- 
tive expert  on  this  program.  I  believe  he 
ought  to  be  heard,  and  what  he  has  said 
ought  to  be  heeded.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

The  gentleman  has  now  moved  to  the 
chairmanship  of  another  important  sub- 
committee, but  he  still  serves  on  the  sub- 
committee which  deals  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ti-ansportation.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is  now 
working  in  this  field.  He  has  been  all 
along,  of  course,  but  he  is  now  chairman 
of  the  transportation  subcommittee.  And 
he  is  also  an  expert  in  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  today  the  House  will  grasp 
the  significance  of  what  this  amendment 
undertakes  to  do  and  that  we  may  pro- 
vide the  necessary  support  for  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  offered. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  March  when  fimd- 
ing  for  the  SST  was  considered  and  re- 
jected by  this  body,  if  the  SST  is  an  eco- 
nomically viable  program,  it  should  be 
nurtured  and  supported  by  private  in- 
dustry— not  by  the  Federal  Government. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  here 
today  is  to  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  and 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  financially  trou- 
bled air  industry.  Today,  we  are  being 
requested  to  bail  out  the  Boeing  Co. 
Sometime  in  the  near  future,  we  will  be 
requested  to  bail  out  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  Should  we  succumb  to  these 
requests,  more  and  more  private  indus- 
tries win  seek  the  easy  way  out  of  their 
financial  difflcultles  and  come  running  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  help,  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands. 

If  you  vote  for  this,  be  ready  to  vote  for 
a  whole  line  of  Industries  also  seeking 
that  help,  and  if  you  give  it  to  this  in- 
dustry, then  In  all  equity  you  must  give  it 
to  the  other  industries  that  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  this  country. 

Unless  we  resist  this  attempt  to  unleash 
the  floodgates  of  governmental  largesse, 
the  very  basis  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  be  engulfed  and  swept  away.  We 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  establish 
such  a  dangerous  precedent. 

You  may  recall  that  my  objections  to 
the  SST,  and  the  reasons  I  voted  agsUnst 
it,  were  not  based  on  any  argument  that 
the  prototype  would  injure  the  environ- 
ment. I  would  quickly  like  to  summarize 
them  now.  My  opposition  was  based  on 
the  following  points:  First,  whenever  pri- 
vate Industry  stands  ready  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  project,  it  should  be  willing 
to  sow  the  financial  seeds  needed  to  bring 
It  to  a  successful  harvest.  So,  in  keeping 


with  my  long  stand  against  Government 
subsidies,  I  repeat,  "If  the  supersonic 
transport  is  the  economic  marvel  that  its 
advocates  claim  it  to  be,  let  it  stand  the 
test  of  the  marketplace." 

Second,  the  fact  that  not  a  single  U.S. 
airline  has  made  a  contract  to  purchase  a 
foreign  SST  belies  the  claim  that  Govern- 
ment subsidy  is  needed  in  this  instance  to 
meet  the  test  of  foreign  competition. 

Third,  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  country's  population  travels  interna- 
tionally on  a  regular  basis.  Only  one-half 
of  1  percent.  I  fall  to  see  how  we  can 
justify  a  governmental  outlay  of  more 
than  $1.3  billion  for  a  program  that  will 
serve  such  a  small  segment  of  the  public, 
especially  in  light  of  the  serious  deficien- 
cies in  adequate  funding  for  domestic 
health,  education,  welfare  programs. 

Fourth,  the  past  history  of  the  SST 
program  indicates  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  have  to  finance  not  only  the 
prototype  phase,  but  also  the  production 
phase.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  last  hear- 
ings we  had  on  the  SST  when  I  pro- 
pounded these  questions. 

Finally,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  Government  will  regain  its  invest- 
ment in  the  program,  despite  claims  to 
the  contrary. 

I  elaborated  more  fully  on  these  rea- 
sons during  debate  on  the  SST  proposal 
In  March.  The  House  wisely  saw  fit  to 
reject  the  program  then.  Since  that  time, 
absolutely  nothing  has  happened  nor  has 
any  new  evidence  been  disclosed  which 
would  refute  any  of  these  arguments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  fxirther  point.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  yesterday 
voted  to  deny  the  release  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  $34.2  million  share  of  the 
Metro's  fiscal  1971  construction  program 
today  are  supporting  an  $85  million  ef- 
fort to  reinstate  and  reinvigorate  and 
bring  back  to  life  funding  for  the  SST 
prototypes. 

I  find  it  shocking  that  the  fancies  of 
a  tiny  elite  of  Jet-setters  are  being 
catered  to  while  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  millions  of  District  of  Columbia  area 
residents  are  being  flouted  and  ignored. 
On  no  scale  of  values  can  the  whim  of  ar- 
riving overseas  2  or  3  hours  faster  out- 
weigh the  just  desire  to  reach  one's  job 
or  residence  without  suffering  the  anger 
and  frustration  of  being  suffocated  in  an 
endless  stream  of  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic. 

It  would  be  nothing  short  of  hypocriti- 
cal for  this  body  to  turn  around  and  fund 
the  SST  project  today  in  the  name  of 
technological  progress  after  so  cruelly  re- 
jecting the  subway  project  yesterday.  We 
face  a  mass  transit  crisis  in  this  country 
of  alarming  proportions.  To  hnrj  our 
head  in  the  sand,  to  ignore  this  situaUon 
and  casually  vote  Government  funds  for 
a  program  that  will  beneflt  only  a  few— a 
select  coterie  of  bon  vivants — is  justly  to 
invite  upon  us  derision  and  scorn.  I.  for 
one.  will  have  no  part  of  such  a  con- 
temptuous and  Irresponsible  action. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  defeat  this  attempt  to  secure 
Federal  funding  for  the  prototypes.  It  is 
especially  important  that  we  refuse  to 
fund  the  program  in  this  supplemental 
appropriations  blU,  which  should  be  re- 
served for  fimding  mandatory  projects 
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and  those  vitally  needed  programs  that 
were  overlooked  in  the  basic  appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  did  I  hear 
him  say  that  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  bail  out  the  Boeing  Co.? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Boeing  Co.  is  in  some 
financial  condition.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  knows  that  better  than  I 
and  better  than  anyone  else  in  this  body. 
The  SST  program  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  keep  the  Boeing  Co.  going  and  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

Mr.  PELLY.  For  the  information  of  the 
gentleman,  if  this  amendment  does  not 
pass,  the  Boeing  Co.  would  be  far  ahead. 
They  are  getting  their  money  back  and 
are  paying  off  their  debts.  They  are  in  a 
strong  financial  condition.  If  they  pro- 
ceed they  will  have  to  encoimter  the 
risks  that  this  progi-am  covers. 
Mr.  CONTE.  What  risks? 
Mr.  PELLY.  These  risks  under  this 
whole  program,  because  they  have  money 
in  this  program.  So  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  correct  the  record  when  he 
says  that  this  amendment  would  bail  out 
Boeing.  It  is  not  designed  to  bail  out  the 
Boeing  Co. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so, 
if  I  find  that  the  Boeing  Co.  is  in  good 
shape.  If  they  are  in  good  financial  con- 
dition it  gives  me  another  reason  as  to 
why  I  should  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  witness  here  today 
the  culmination  of  a  carefully  organized 
effort  to  restore  the  SST  funding,  a  care- 
fully organized  effort. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
my  good  friend  (Mr.  Boland),  did  not 
offer  his  amendment  in  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  did  not  offer  it  in  the  full  com- 
mittee as  he  said  he  did  not.  He  wanted 
it  to  come  to  the  fioor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  bill  on  last  Thurs- 
day I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  a  part 
of  this  carefully  organized  effort  knew 
that  the  amendment  was  going  to  be 
offered  although  it  is  customary  for  such 
amendments  to  be  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  as  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon),  this  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  have  the  com- 
mittee's approval  but,  rather,  the  bill  as 
it  now  stands  has  the  committee's  ap- 
proval. 

Frankly,  I  am  shocked  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  not  stand 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows  that  in  a  supple- 
mental bill  of  this  nature,  the  various 
subcommittees  work  cut  their  recom- 
mendations and  present  them  to  the  full 
committee.  We  had  a  full  conunittee 
meeting  when  we  met,  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  knew  of 
the  previous  action  by  the  House  in  re- 
jecting the  continuation  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. So  it  was  decided,  insofar  as  I 
know,  subsequent  to  the  full  committee 
meeting  and  full  committee  action  ap- 
proving this  bill,  that  an  amendment 
would  be  offered  to  restore  the  funds  for 
the  SST.  As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  are  more  or  less  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram, as  shown  by  the  funds  which  have 
been  recommended  over  the  years. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  as  of  right  now  the 
committee  is  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  provision  for  the  termination  of 
the  SST  program.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriation is,  in  this  bill,  on  record  as 
favoring  termination  cost  payments  for 
the  SST  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  prototype  development  contracts. 

If,  of  course 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  no  "if." 

Mr.  MAHON.  If,  of  course,  the  funds 

are  restored 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  no  "If"  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  voted  on. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  the  time  the  committee 
acted  on  this  bill  the  SST  program  had 
not  been  restored,  and  in  view  of  the  pre- 
vious action  in  respect  to  termination  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  part  of  th'^ 
termination  costs. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  the  matter  now  standi, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  o' 
the  House  is  in  favor  of  the  provision 
that  stands  in  the  bill,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee voted  for  the  provision  that  is  In 
the  bm. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Written)  made  the  motion  to  report 
the  bill,  and  that  provision  was  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  vplll 
yield  further,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  favor  pro- 
viding termination  costs  unless  the  SST 
development  program  is  resumed. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  that  is  not  in  the  bill, 
as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  I  yield  further ;  yes. 
Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  knows,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  voted  consistently  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  saying  what  the 
committee's  position  Is  right  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  there  has  been  no 
Indication  that  they  have  changed  their 
minds  from  their  previous  votes  to  con- 
tinue the  development  program, 


.    „                                 \    Mr.  YATES.  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chalr- 

Dy  the  committee's  own  position,  and  ask  Vnan,  and  I  will  not  yield  further,  that 

that  the  amendment  be  upheld.  the  position  of  the  committee  is  in  favor 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  of  the  provision  that  is  in  the  bill.  There 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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is  no  other  provision  in  the  bill,  and  the 
committee  approved  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 


Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  not  yield  further  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  reason  that 
the  amendment  was  not  offered  in  the 
committee  was  part  of  the  carefully  or- 
ganized attempt  to  restore  the  funds,  be- 
cause there  was  to  be  no  movement  that 
would  arouse  or  excite  the  antl-SST 
forces  to  enable  them  to  work  over  the 
weekend  before  this  bill  came  up. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  will  yield  later. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  saw  the  movie,  "Pat- 
ton,"  over  the  weekend,  and  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  parts  of  that  movie  is  the 
race  by  Patton  to  get  to  the  place  where 
our  troops  were  surrounded  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  You  will  recall  the 
Germans  were  hidden  in  the  silence  of 
the  Ardene  Forest  to  obtain  maximum 
siuprise.  So,  too,  have  the  pro-SST 
people  been  most  secretive  in  order  to 
avoid  arousing  the  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  country  is  opposed  to  the 
SST. 

There  is  more  involved  in  this  bill 
today  than  merely  the  $85  million  that 
is  in  this  amendment.  The  question  that 
is  Involved  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
restore  the  entire  SST  program,  which  is 
now  dead.  The  $85  million  is  only  the 
bait,  the  bait  of  the  huge  amounts  which 
will  be  requested  in  the  future.  It  is  only 
a  part  of  the  $290  million  which  was 
originally  asked  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  for  responses  if  the 
gentleman  is  granted  this  additional 
time? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  yield  for  responses 
as  soon  as  I  may  finish  my  own  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only 
the  first  step  in  the  requests  that  are  still 
to  follow.  $290  million  for  this  fiscal  year. 
$230  mlUion  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  imtil 
a  total  of  $1,300,000,000  is  reached  and 
perhaps  more  will  be  necessary  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  delay.  But  that  is  not  aU. 
Where  is  Boeing  going  to  go  to  finance 
the  additional  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  that 
will  be  necessary  to  turn  out  the  first 
commercial  SST?  Who  Is  going  to  finance 
the  $3  billion  to  $4  biUion  which  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  repayment  of 
the  Government's  investment?  Where 
will  funds  be  obtained  to  finance  the  $3 
bilUon  to  $4  billion  that  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  turn  out  the  first  commercial 
airplane?  Obviously,  it  is  the  taxpayer. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
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This  vote  is  going  to  be  watchfd  all 
over  the  country.  The  American  jeople 
do  not  want  the  SST.  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLANDj  canies,  It  will  be 
accounted  a  tragedy — a  real  tragedy. 

When  the  House  voted  6  weeks  4go  to 
kill  the  SST  program,  there  was  exhila- 
ration and  satisfaction  throughoitt  the 
country.  But  the  mail  that  flowed  into 
my  office  clearly  showed  that  the  iJeople 
believed  that  at  last  the  Congrest  was 
responding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  not  voting  for  aerospace. 

But  today  we  have  an  attempt  to  re- 
store this.  For  whom?  Yesterday  my  ap- 
propriation subcommittee  presented 
statistics  as  to  how  many  people  lirould 
be  using  planes  like  the  SST's.  Only  10 
percent  of  the  Americans  fly  interna- 
tionally. Only  3  percent  pay  flrstjclass 
fare.  ] 

The  SST  when  It  flies  would  require 
a  fare  that  Is  higher  than  flrst-class  fare. 
So  how  many  people  are  going  to  use  It? 
Obviously,  only  those  who  are  privljeged 
or  those  who  charge  It  off  as  a  business 
expense. 

Apparently  the  aerospace  industrir  has 
become  the  darling  of  the  White  gouse. 
Millions  of  dollars  for  Boeing  an^  the 
SST  and  millions  of  dollars  to  ball  out 
Lockheed.  Last  year  in  the  defense  bill 
Lockheed  received  $200  million  as  a 
bonus.  This  year  it  is  expected  Locllheed 
will  receive  another  $200  million  as  a 
bonus  on  the  C5-A  settlement.  The  White 
House  has  recently  indicated  it  will  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  approve  a  lofui  of 
$250  million. 

There  are  other  businesses  in;  the 
country  that  are  hard  pressed.  Th«re  is 
the  transformer  business  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts district  of  Mr.  Contk.  It  re<3eives 
no  subsidies.  Why  should  the  aerospace 
indxistry  be  given  this  very  privileged 
position?  I 

The  argimients  have  not  changed  since 
the  House  voted  to  kill  the  progrtm  6 
weeks  ago.  The  argimients  are  as  firm 
and  soimd  today  as  they  were  before. 
Only  one  thing  has  changed.  Only  one 
thing  has  changed  and  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Canada.  I4sten 
to  this. 

The  Government  of  Canada  on  March 
23,  1971,  and  I  am  reading  from  the  rec- 
ord of  the  House  of  Cormnons  debate  for 
that  day  an  interchange  between  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Minister  of  Transport.  The  member,  Mr. 
John  L.  Skoberg,  is  questioning  the  Hon- 
orable Donald  C.  Jamison,  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  and  the  record  is  a^  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  John  L.  Skobeso  (Moose  Jaw)!.  Mr. 
S{>eaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Transport.  In  view  of  concern  beln^ 
pressed  throughout  the  world  about 
suits  caused  by  supersonic  planes  flyln 
and  landing  in  countries,  will  the  mister 
say  whether  Canada  has  made  clear  fo  all 
other  countries  Its  position  on  the  use 
air  space  and  landing  at  Canadian  alrjiorts 

Hon.    Donald    C.    Jamixson    (Mlnlstfr 
Transport) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  Is 
erally   known — certainly   I  have   repeatbd 
often  enough — that  at  the  moment  th#re 
a  prohibition  against  the  flight  of  anj 
craft  at  supersonic  speed  over  Canadian 
tory.  1  have  certainly  made  that  known 
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example,  to  the  United  States.  As  to  other 
countries  I  am  not  sure;  I  have  not  done  bo 
personally. 

How  is  the  SST  plane  going  to  fly  over 
the  arctic  regions  and  Canada?  There  is 
a  prohibition  against  it.  How  are  they 
going  to  maintain  their  schedule?  That 
fact  was  not  brought  up  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  referred  to 
the  Concorde  and  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  France  has  flown  the  Concorde 
and  had  expressed  great  satisfaction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  try  to  be  a 
little  rational  and  practical  in  this  argu- 
ment on  the  SST.  I  recognize  that  we 
have  been  down  this  road  before,  but  I 
think  a  little  history  ought  to  be  recalled 
here.  It  was  back,  I  believe,  in  the  la;te 
days  of  the  Kennedy  administration  or 
the  early  days  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration that  a  decision  was  made.  This 
decision  was  that  It  was  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
supersonic  transport  fleld.  As  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned.  I  am  not  much 
interested  nor  do  I  care  whether  I  fly 
that  fast,  and  if  we  could  have  had  an 
international  agreement  that  nobody 
would  build  the  SST  this  would  be  fine. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  a  very 
practical  fact  that  unless  the  United 
States  becomes  a  part  of  the  endeavor  to 
biuld  a  supersonic  transport,  we  are  go- 
ing to  lose  the  largest  balance-of-pay- 
ments  earner  that  we  have,  and  we  are 
going  to  lose  an  investment  of  over  $1 
billion. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  sound  econom- 
ics would  dictate  that  we  go  ahead  in 
this  area,  because  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  country  to  do  so.  The  jobs  that 
axe  involved  are  not  unimportant.  We 
are  going  to  vote  probably  next  week  to 
spend  $2  billion  for  manpower  training, 
and  the  cost  for  job  training  will  be  more 
per-job-trainee  than  it  would  cost  to 
keep  these  people  on  the  pasToll. 

Another  interesting  thing  is — and  I 
support  it — we  pass  every  year  a  mari- 
time program  of  about  $400  million  so 
that  we  can  have  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine, which  is  absolutely  essential  and 
necessary.  We  have  a  ship  construction 
subsidy  program  and  an  operating  sub- 
sidy program.  Here  is  a  program  that  we 
know  we  have  to  support  because  we 
cannot  compete  economically  with  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Now  we  have  this  program  where  we 
know  we  can  compete.  We  have  a  history 
of  having  competed.  Over  80  percent,  as 
you  know,  of  the  airframes  used  around 
the  world  today  are  United  States  made. 
As  I  said,  it  is  our  greatest  balance-of- 
payments  earner. 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  rather  than  to  send  down 
the  drain  over  $1  billion.  Some  of  those 
who  are  now  in  opposition  to  the  SST 
have  been  supporting  it  over  the  years, 
because  we  have  had  appropriation  after 
appropriation  after  appropriation.  It 
was  only  recently  that  we  got  into  the 
real  problem  of  the  SST  when  the  ques- 
tion of  ecology  was  raised,  and  I  am  not 
saying  that  that  is  not  a  legitimate 
question,  but  I  believe  that  practically 
all  the  answers  have  been  given  on  that 
question  now,  and  the  facts  are  that 
there  will  be  an  SST.  The  question  is 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
the  manufacturer  and  prime  seller  in 
this  field. 

So  all  of  the  emotional  arguments 
aside,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  taxpay»s' 
point  of  view,  that  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  produce 
these  two  prototypes  with  100  hours  of 
test  fiylng  on  each  one,  with  a  recapture 
clause,  containing  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting back  $1  billion  and  maybe  $2  billion 
in  the  meantime.  If  we  scrap  it.  we  get 
nothing  back,  and  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  that  we  get  the  $1  billion  to  $2 
billion  back? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Because  that  is  a 
part  of  the  contract  with  Boeing  on  the 
SST. 

Mr.  YATES.  Only  if  Boeing  is  able  to 
sell  400  or  500  SST's,  and  before  that  it 
will  have  to  raise  $4  to  $5  billion  to 
produce  the  plane. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  enough  con- 
fidence that  the  aircraft  industry  will 
be  competitive  enough  so  that  they  can 
do  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Withington,  the 
president  of  Boeing,  has  said  that  Boeing 
does  not  have  enough  supersonic  re- 
sources to  do  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  sure  the  en- 
tire aircraft  industry,  when  the  proto- 
types are  available,  will  be  able  to  do  it. 
I  have  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  It. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  5ield  further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  entire  industry  is  now 
in  a  very  bad  financial  condition.  The 
entire  industry  wlU  not  be  in  a  position 
to  help  finance  production. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  do  not  want 
to  bring  them  down  further. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
dustry is  on  its  heels  because  it  has  been 
buying  too  many  types  of  planes.  It  has 
not  been  building  the  747  in  the  numbers 
it  was  anticipated  they  would  be 
purchased. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  might  say  an  in- 
teresting aspect  about  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  that  he 
has  abandoned  his  ecology  argiiment.  I 
did  not  hear  him  say  a  word  today  about 
the  ecological  problems. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addl- 
Uonal  minutes.)  ..„  .»,„ 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^  ,,  ^.  ^  . 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  cut  short  in  my  argu- 
ment I  was  prepared  to  argue  about  the 
ecological  damage  of  this  program  as 

well 
Mr  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  had 

10  minutes,  and  that  usually  has  been  a 

priority  thing.  If  those  issues  had  not 

been  raised,  we  would  have  gone  along, 

as  we  did  in  the  past,  and  voted  for  the 

SST 

Mr  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  ex- 
amine the  record,  he  will  find  that  I  have 
filed  dissenting  views  in  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  about  the 
years  before? 

Mr  YATES.  Before  then  I  was  not  m 
the  Congress,  for  the  first  year  and  the 
year  after  that,  the  SST  was  in  transi- 
tion from  a  swept-wing  to  a  fixed-wing 

version. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  want  to 
downgrade  the  gentleman's  position,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  gentleman  has  been 
quite  consistent  in  a  position  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST. 

The  facts  are  that  we  will  have  $1.2 
billion  or  so  Involved  in  this,  which  the 
taxpayer  is  going  to  lose,  and  there  Is  an 
opportunity  to  recover  it.  It  is  just  an 
economical  matter  to  me. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  there  were  that  much 
money  involved,  the  request  would  have 
been  made  by  the  Govenunent,  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  the  funds. 
The  only  request  made  was  for  $85  mil- 
lion for  the  contract  and  $12  million  for 
the  purpose  of  housekeeping. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  beUeve  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  recognize  that  the 
vote  in  the  House  was  very  narrow,  eight 
votes  or  so  difference  on  the  amendment 
to  strike  fimds  which  were  agreed  to  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  opposition  was 
generated  throughout  the  coimtry  by 
those  who  felt  they  had  a  legitimate  in- 
terest. I  believe  they  did  not  have  all  of 
the  facts. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  people  did  speak,  and 
that  is  the  reason  this  affair  was  con- 
ducted in  such  secrecy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  asked  a  question  about  who 
is  going  to  buy  an  American  SST  when  it 
is  on  the  market. 

The  fact  is,  even  if  we  proceed  In  an 
orderly  fashion  now,  the  American  SST 
will  not  be  on  the  market  imtll  1978.  By 
that  time  the  economic  circumstances  in 
this  country  will  be  greatly  different 
from  what  they  are  now. 

In  the  second  place,  we  will  have  the 
Russian  SST  and  the  British-French 
Concorde  regularly   flying  around  the 


world  for  about  4  years  by  then.  But  we 
will  have  a  better  mousetrap,  and  we  will 
see  the  world  beating  a  path  to  our  door 
for  our  better  version  of  a  proven 
product. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  1  want  to  conclude 
with  this  statement:  As  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  recognize  that  the 
most  poUtlcally  expedient  thing  for  me 
to  do  would  be  to  oppose  the  SST,  be- 
cause I  have  few  if  any  in  my  district 
who  are  interested  in  the  SST. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  facts  I  have 
heard  over  the  years,  the  testimony 
taken  and  the  evidence  all  indicates  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
whom  I  represent  to  support  the  SST 
and  to  get  it  on  the  way,  so  that  the 
United  States  will  maintain  its  techno- 
logical leadership  in  this  very  fundamen- 
tal and  basically  important  industry  to 
the  economy,  and  certainly  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position  in  the  world. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois made  several  comments  about  the 
fact  of  this  either  being  in  secrecy  or 
that  it  had  not  come  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  we  who  favor  this  program 
contacted  other  people  who  were  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  did 
this  last  week,  because  the  British- 
French  model  flew  over  this  weekend. 

This  is  not  any  big  "bailout"  for  Boe- 
ing, because,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  said,  the  termination  costs 
are  involved.  We  knew  they  would  be 
argued  in  the  committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  argued  against  pay- 
ing termination  costs. 

We  are  ending  up  with  this  slated  to 
be  more  expensive  to  terminate  than  to 
continue.  The  gentleman  knows  he  op- 
posed the  $12  million  for  DOT,  and  he 
opix>sed  payment  to  the  airlines  of  $58.5 
million,  so  the  bill  eventually  came  out 
of  the  committee  and  would  not  even 
E>ay  the  termination  cost. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  that  this  is  a  last  nainute 
desperate  effort  to  save  the  taxpayers 
$1.25  billion,  plus  the  hope  of  saving  an 
industry  which  has  several  thousand  Jobs 
that  are  involved,  and  mamtahiing  oin- 
technological  position  as  an  exporter  of 
aircraft  rather  than  an  importer. 

I  believe  this  is  a  rather  vital  question, 
and  quite  important 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  whole 
idea  here  is  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
guarantee  a  quarter  of  a  bUlion  dollars 
for  Lockheed.  Will  we  be  asked  a  few 
years  from  now,  when  the  SST  is  having 
difficulty  being  sold,  to  guarantee  SST 
several  billion  dollars  additional  to  make 
sure  these  planes  are  sold? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  you  have  to 
weigh  each  problem  on  its  merits.  We 
have  a  lot  of  problems  that  can  have  a 
very  serious  imps«:t  on  the  econwny. 
Lockheed  may  be  one,  and  I  believe  we 
should  look  at  it. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  we 
should  decide  now  whether  in  several 
years  from  now  we  will  not  be  putting 
out  billions  of  dollars  more  to  buy  these 
planes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of   words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  great  doubt  in 
my  mind,  even  if  this  amendment  passes 
today,  whether  the  SST  forces  will  let  it 
end  there.  I  think  you  can  bet  that  if  this 
amendment  passes,  after  the  prototypes 
are  developed  you  will  have  the  same 
people  back  in  here  a  few  years  from  now 
asking  that  we  invest  in  the  $3  to  $5  bil- 
lion no  man's  land  that  exists  beyond  the 
prototype  stage. 

I  base  my  statement  on  a  meeting 
which  took  place  last  December  in  New 
York.  That  was  a  meeting  between  a 
niunber  of  top  airline  presidents  and 
after  that  meeting  a  spokesman  made 
the  following  remarks.  He  said,  "Will 
we  be  able  to  pay  for  our  own  part  of 
the  program?"  And  he  answered  his  own 
question  by  saying,  "We  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  aerospcice  industry  and 
the  airlines  will  be  able  to  arrange  for 
each  to  pay  its  part  in  the  time  period 
1976  to  1980." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  sounds  to  me  like 
a  flat  out  expectation  ttxat  the  taxpayer 
will  be  footing  the  bill  long  tifter  the 
prototype  stage  has  passed. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illtnols  indi- 
cated, what  we  really  have  today  is  a 
back  door  attempt  to  subsidize  this  plane 
for  two  reasons:  No.  1,  because  the  spot- 
Ught  of  public  opinion  is  off,  temporarily, 
and.  No.  2,  despite  all  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  when  Mr.  Magruder  tried  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  private  financ- 
ing he  was  told  by  several  sources  that 
it  was  too  risky.  Only  one  thing  has  hap- 
pened since  we  turned  down  the  SST  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Pompidou  took  a 
ride.  But  I  doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Pom- 
pidou paid  full  fare,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  ride  which  lis.  Pompidou 
took  proved  in  any  way  the  economic  vi- 
ability of  that  airplane.  I  do  not  think 
it  did  at  all. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Pom- 
pidou did  not  want  to  take  the  ride  in  the 
Concorde  but  he  had  to  do  it  in  an  effort 
to  Instill  some  confidence  among  his 
countrymen  in  the  plane,  and  that  was 
the  only  reason  he  took  the  ride  in  the 
plane. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  sure  that  is  true. 

We  have  a  peculiar  situation  here  as 
it  Involves  the  aircraft  industry.  If  today 
we  provide  funds  for  the  SST  and  tomor- 
row we  provide  funds  for  Lockheed,  gen- 
tlemen, what  we  might  as  well  do  is 
nationalize  the  entire  aircraft  industry 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  aircraft  industry  the  Cori- 
gress  does  not  give  two  hoots  about  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  do  not  think  the  peo- 
ple in  this  House  want  to  do  that,  but  the 
demands  and  the  pressures  will  be  there 
and  we  will  be  facing  that  kind  of  alter- 
native if  you  adopt  this  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
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Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleknan. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  should  like  to  correct 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washii^gton 
said  a  few  moments  ago. 

He  indicated  that  I  had  oppose^  the 
termination  costs.  That  is  not  correct. 
I  voted  for  termination  costs  origiiially, 
and  then  I  voted  "present"  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  check  the  costs  further. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  $58  mlUlon  that  the  airUnes  had 
been  seeking  from  the  committee,  ]j  took 
no  position  on  that  nor  did  any  mefenber 
of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee!  i Mr. 
McFall) — and  I  should  like  his  atten- 
tion— told  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee that  there  was  no  need  for  us  to 
take  up  for  consideration  the  $58  million 
which  tlie  airlines  had  requested  be^aiise 
the  White  House  had  made  no  request 
for  those  funds;  the  subcommittee  took 
no  action.  Therefore  the  committee  took 
no  action.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi  1  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentliman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Would  the  gentl(  man 
not  agree  that  the  private  financial  sec- 
tor has  answered  the  question  why  we 
should  cancel  the  SST  perhaps  tetter 
than  anyone  on  this  floor  and  did  sjthe 
day  after  we  shot  down  the  SST  iri  this 
House.  A  syndicate  of  financers  in.  New 
York  looked  at  the  project  and  estirpated 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  investmenit  for 
private  capital  even  with  $1  billidn  of 
research.  The  president  of  the  dhase 
Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York,  this  day 
after  we  took  action  on  this  floor  ai  the 
SST,  said  that  there  is  no  foreseeable 
market  for  the  SST  and  that  it  was 
totally  inconceivable  to  expect  piivate 
investors  to  invest  any  money  in  this 
project,  even  though  we  are  willing  to 
give  them  the  $1  billion  that  has  al*eady 
been  spent  on  earlier  research.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  because  everyone  knows 
that,  before  we  can  get  1  penny  out  c  f  any 
sale  of  the  SST,  they  have  got  to  se  1  300 
SST's  at  a  price  in  excess  of  $70  m  Jlion 
each.  There  is  no  foreseeable  mark(  t  for 
that  kind  of  a  sale. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man :  because  Industry  would  not  u:  ider- 
write  a  lemon  we  are  being  asked  to  lo  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstands  the  present  pos  tion, 
vis-a-vis  of  Boeing  as  to  this  con  ract. 

The  Boeing  Co.  gets  not  one  dirr  e.  In 
fact  It  must  invest  in  the  next  2  ,'ears 
$200  million  of  its  own  capital.  This  is  a 
joint  program.  They  do  not  get  any 
money  from  it.  They  have  to  spend  n  oney 
for  it.  What  we  are  talking  abou;  are 
the  jobs  Involved  for  the  men  who  were 
working  on  this. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  understand  that.  Wl  lat  it 
amoimts  to  is  that  we  are  being  iisked 
to  approve  socialism  for  risks  but 
private  enterprise  for  profits. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mc  ve  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wore  s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise,  first  of  all,  to 


make  the  statement  that  I,  too,  have  al- 
ways opposed  the  SST  since  I  came  to 
this  body,  because  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  not  the  rightful  responsibility  for 
our  Government  to  undertake  to  finance. 
However,  I  do  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  into  it  for  quite  some  time  and 
spent  nearly  $1  billion. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  questions  which  have  not 
been  answered. 

I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  and  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  if  he  could  ex- 
plain to  this  body  why  we  have  to  pay 
this  termination  cost.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  contract  that  was 
entered  into  for  the  development  of  the 
prototypes  included  termination  costs. 
They  are  usually  required  in  these  types 
of  contracts.  So  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tractual responsibility.  That  is  the  reason 
there  are  funds  for  termination  of  the 
contracts  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Who  entered  into  the 
contract?  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  $85  million  under  consideration 
today  will  not  fully  pay  the  termination 
cost? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  Concorde  has  now 
been  flown  and  in  the  gentleman's  judg- 
ment will  the  SST  coming  to  the  airlines 
of  this  country  and  be  flying  into  the 
United  States  and,  if  not,  wUl  they  be 
flying  into  some  other  country? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
develop  with  resp)ect  to  the  Concorde 
flying  to  the  United  States.  I  feel  we 
have  spent  $800  million-plus,  and  the 
termination  cost  would  run  it  into  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  go  forward  and  maintain  our 
technology  and  expertise  in  this  field.  In 
my  opinion  this  matter  is  almost  E>ast 
the  point  of  Ignoring.  It  was  all  right  to 
oppose  the  SST  many  months  ago  before 
we  had  made  such  a  heavy  investment  in 
it,  but  to  stop  the  prototype  developmient 
now  would  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  In  response  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  wUl  the  Concorde  fiy  to 
U.S.  airports,  I  can  answer  it  in  this  way. 
American  airlines  have  options  on  the 
Concorde.  In  other  words,  they  are  going 
to  buy  the  Concorde.  I  am  sure  that 
American  airlines  flying  the  Concorde 
will  be  landing  at  U.S.  Eiirports. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Would  I  be  correct  in  as- 
suming today  that  if  we  vote  to  continue 
to  terminate  the  SST,  we  are  not  ex- 
cluding the  SST  from  flying  into  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  correct.  American 
airlines  are  buying  the  Concordes  and 


they  intend  to  fly  them  from  the  United 
States  to  other  places  aroimd  the  world, 
and  as  long  as  they  meet  the  noise  re- 
quirements of  any  airport,  I  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  fly  in  and  out  of  the  U5 
airports. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
is  not  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  has  indicated.  It 
is  true  that  American  Airlines  do  have 
options  to  buy  the  Concorde.  That  op- 
tion, however,  is  not  a  firm  commitment 
to  buy  that  airplane.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  American  AirUnes  requested  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Concorde  to  ex- 
tend the  option  so  that  they  did  not  have 
to  buy  the  airplane. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  viability  of 
the  Concorde,  you  need  look  no  further 
than  the  president  of  Continental  Air- 
lines, Mr.  Six,  who  in  testimony  before 
our  committee  said  that  the  run  between 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  an  economical  run 
for  the  Concorde.  He  indicated  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  was  going  to 
use  the  Concorde  on  that  run. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  reference  to  the  option  by  American 
Airlines  I  submit  that  if  American  Air- 
lines did  not  pick  up  the  option  to  buy 
the  Concorde,  then  certainly  they  would 
pick  up  an  option  on  the  Boeing  SST, 
particularly  since  It  would  be  an  Ameri- 
can-built plane.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
an  option  rather  than  outright  commit- 
ment to  purchase.  They  will  maintain 
their  flexibility  up  to  the  last  moment 
and  then  make  the  decision  on  the  best 
available  air  transportation  unit. 

As  far  as  the  question  on  entry  or  ac- 
cess into  the  United  States,  I  woxild  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Concorde  is  built,  and  it 
does  not  meet  our  standards,  that  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  able  to  fly  into  Montreal 
to  and  from  France,  Britain  and  other 
countries,  or  the  Japanese  might  well  use 
it  to  fly  from  Japan  to  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  west  coast,  or  an  airport 
in  Mexico  and  then  the  passengers  would 
transfer  to  subsonic  aircraft  for  flight 
to  various  parts  of  our  country.  They 
can,  in  this  way  meet  the  demand  of 
people  requiring  this  type  of  service. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  make  a  comment  as 
to  the  comparison  with  respect  to  the 
threat  to  our  ecology  between  the  Rus- 
sian- or  French-built  supersonic  planes, 
and  our  own  SST?  Can  the  gentlemMi 
make  any  comparison  between  theire 
and  our  SST? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
in  the  first  place  If  there  Is  a  threat  to 
our  environment  on  an  international 
scale,  it  will  be  the  same  with  all  SSTs, 
whether  the  CToncorde,  or  the  Russian- 
built  planee. 
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Mr.  MYERS.  Then  our  SST  is  not 
significantly  better? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Based  on  the 
research  information  we  have,  it  will  be 
significantly  better. 

In  further  response  to  the  gentleman  s 
Question,  I  will  comment  briefiy  on  the 
matter  of  SST  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  sonic  boom,  and  the  noise 

problem. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Kellogg  of  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  testified  there  is 
no  environmental  basis  for  delaying  the 
development  of  the  prototype  SST's. 

There  are  theories  that  the  SST  might 
alter  the  weather  or  disrupt  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer  which  shields  us  from 
solar  ultraviolet.  However,  the  weight  of 
scientific  opinion  refutes  such  theories. 
Preliminary  studies  regarding  climatic 
impact  of  large-scale  SST  operations  in- 
dicate a  negligible  infiuence  on  the  heat 
balance  of  global  atmosphere  and  a  neg- 
ative increase  in  carbon  dioxide. 

The  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  could  de- 
crease by  1  or  2  percent  but  this  would 
have  trivial  effect  on  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion reaching  the  ground.  This  testimony 
contrasts  sharply  from  the  expressed 
views  of  Dr.  James  McDonald  who  has 
been  publicized  as  having  observed 
unidentified  fiying  objects. 

Also,  the  median  ozone  layer  is  at 
80,000  feet  of  altitude  above  the  earth's 
sm-face  and  it  decreases  proportionately 
above  and  below  this  level.  The  aircraft 
will  fly  at  60,000  feet,  20,000  feet  below 
the  altitude  where  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

At  present,  it  cannot  be  proved  con- 
clusively that  there  will  be  any  notice- 
able effect  and  most  of  the  questions 
being  asked  are  hypothetical  or  specu- 
lative, at  best. 

The  SST  Commimity  Noise  Advisory 
Committee  members  have  testified  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  technical  rea- 
sons why  commercial  SST  cannot  be 
built  which  will  meet  the  noise  standards 
as  set  out  in  Federal  regulations. 

Sonic  booms  should  be  no  problem 
because  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  stated  categorically  that  no 
flights  are  planned  or  would  be  permitted 
over  the  land  areas  of  the  United  States 
at  supersonic  speeds.  The  takeoff,  climb- 
out,  approaches,  and  fiights  over  land 
will  be  at  subsonic  speeds. 

The  noise  problems  are  categorized  as 
"community  noise"  during  takeoffs  and 
landings.  SST  noise  is  less  than  half  as 
noisy  as  current  jets  because  with  addi- 
tional thrust  capability,  the  aircraft  can 
approach  or  leave  an  airport  at  a  steeper 
angle  of  climb. 

"Sideline  noise"  is  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate airport  proper.  The  FAA  stand- 
ard is  108  EPN  db — the  "equivalent  per- 
ceived noise  decibels  " — the  psycho- 
acoustical  annoyance  level  of  noise.  This 
is  about  as  noisy  as  a  loud  truck  on  the 
highway. 

The  anticipated  SST  EPNdb  is  112  and 
this  will  decline  appreciatively  during 
the  steep  climbout.  I  might  add  that  pro- 
jected SST  airport  sites  are  planned  to 
be  located  far  from  communities  or  pop- 
ulation centers. 

I  hope  this  has  been  helpful.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  intend .e  research  will  con- 


tinue, in  all  of  these  potential  problem 
areas,  from  this  dav  forward.  All  of  us 
have  the  responsibility  to  seek  further 
answers  before  permitting  production 
models  to  fly  in  and  out  of  U.S.  airports. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  years  that 
the  SST  program  has  been  receiving  ap- 
propriations for  its  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  production  of  two  pro- 
totype planes,  I  have  had  misgiv- 
ings from  time  to  time  at)out  it.  I  have 
been  one  of  the  doubters — and  I  will  ad- 
mit that  I  have.  I  had  some  doubts  as  to 
the  economic  viability  and  feasibility  of 
it,  but  during  the  past  6  months,  and  es- 
pecially during  the  past  60  days,  I  have 
tried  to  do  a  good  deal  of  individual,  per- 
sonal research  and  study  on  this. 

As  a  result  of  that  research  and  study, 
I  have  resolved  every  question  that  I 
have  had  in  favor  of  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  two  Boeing-General  Elec- 
tric prototypes,  and  the  100  hours  of  test 
flying  to  see  what  those  prototypes  can 
do. 

Last  month,  in  company  with  foior  of 
my  colleagues,  I  went  to  Fi-ance.  One  of 
the  main  puiposes  behind  my  going  was 
to  spend  some  time  at  the  aircraft  plant 
in  Toulouse,  France,  where  we  spent  the 
better  part  of  2  days,  April  15  and  16. 

We  saw  one  of  the  Concordes  immedi- 
ately after  it  had  landed.  The  following 
day  we  went  on  board  this  aircraft.  We 
went  through  it.  We  saw  the  instrumen- 
tation inside  it,  which  was  being  studied 
even  at  that  moment,  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults and  the  effectiveness  of  the  flight 
which  that  particular  aircraft,  desig- 
nated "001,"  had  made  on  the  15th  of 
April.  We  were  there  on  both  the  15th 
and  the  16th. 

At  that  time  the  director  general  of  the 
plant  told  us  that  they  had  plans  for 
President  Pompidou  of  France  to  fly  in 
that  aircraft  on  the  7th  of  May.  Quite 
frankly,  some  of  us — although  we  did  not 
doubt  their  word — doubted  the  optimism 
of  their  estimates.  But  I  am  sure  every- 
one here  today  either  saw  on  television  or 
heard  over  the  radio  or  read  in  the  press 
that  the  President  of  France  flew  in  the 
prototype  Concorde  on  last  Friday,  the 
7th  of  May,  and  he  was  reported  to  have 
flown  at  approximately  twice  the  speed 
of  soimd.  The  President  of  France  re- 
ported a  magniflcent  flight.  I  hope  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
someday  fly  In  an  American  built  super- 
sonic transport. 

Now  If  anybody  had  any  doubts  about 
the  technical  viabiUty  of  an  SST  aircraft, 
I  think  those  doubts  should  have  been 
resolved  when  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  France  flew  for  over  an  hour  In 
the  Concorde  at  a  supersonic  speed. 

Now  while  we  were  there  we  also  saw 
some  of  the  merchandising  literature 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  putting  out  on 
the  TU-144  which  is  the  Russian  version 
of  the  SST.  The  Soviets  are  already  flying 
that  aircraft.  I  am  informed  that  they 
have  flown  it  for  over  450  hours  on  test 
flights.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they 
have  flown  It,  but  that  is  what  hsts  been 
reported.  They  are  saying  that  they  are 
going  to  be  the  first  country  to  put  a 
supersonic  transport  on  an  international 
commercial  airline.  They  also  say — and 


we  may  or  may  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this — that  in  either  September  or  Octo- 
ber of  1971,  they  are  going  to  fly  a  reg- 
ular scheduled  commercial  TU-144 
supersonic  flight  from  Moscow  to  New 
Delhi,  India. 

Now  let  us  see  the  status  of  the  Con- 
corde that  the  Anglo-French  consortium 
ha.-!  developed  up  to  this  point.  They  have 
two  models  flying.  There  are  the  two  pro- 
totypes. One  of  them  is  No.  001  and  the 
other  one  is  No.  002.  They  are  in  flight 
now  and  they  are  flying  at  supersonic 

speeds.  ,  ,   ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  two 
preproduction  models,  the  01  and  02, 
are  models  on  which  they  plan  to  train 
the  crews  of  the  international  airline 
companies  that  are  going  to  fiy  the  Con- 
corde, and  those  two  are  almost  com- 
pleted. They  are  not  in  the  state  of  com- 
pletion of  the  two  prototypes,  but  they 
are  nearing  completion  right  now,  be- 
cause we  saw  them. 

In  addition  to  the  prototypes  and  to 
the  two  preproduction  models,  there  are 
six  other  SST's  on  the  production  line. 
Each  of  them  bears  a  specific  production 
model  number  and  it  Is  designated  for 
a  specific  airUne.  One  of  them  is  designed 
and  being  tailored  to  the  specifications 
of  the  Pan  American  World  Airways,  an 
American  international  airline.  They  tell 
me  that  one  of  the  next  ones  that  is  going 
to  be  put  on  the  production  line  is  going 
to  be  for  another  international  carrier 
that  files  the  U.S.  fiag. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  did  have 
some  doubts  about  this  thing  and  I  have 
had  them  for  a  good  many  years.  But 
those  doubts  which  I  formerly  had  have 
been  resolved  in  favor  of  the  continued 
production  and  the  100  hours  of  test 
fiying  of  these  two  Boeing -General  Elec- 
tric aircraft. 

Supersonic  commercial  aircraft  are 
going  to  fiy  through  the  International  air- 
ways within  the  next  2  to  21^2  years.  I 
think  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  will  be 
flying  during  this  calendar  year,  1971. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  interna- 
tional airlines  carrying  the  fiags  of  many 
different  nations  may  be  fiying  the  super- 
sonic transport,  I  want  American-pro- 
duced supersonic  transports  to  be  in  the 
sky  at  the  same  time  that  ones  made  by 
Russia,  France,  and  England  are  there- 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  jield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  argiunent, 
but  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  art,  the 
development  of  the  suf>ersonic  aircraft, 
the  investment  that  we  have  made,  and 
the  potentials  In  other  nations,  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  would  be  foolish  not  to  go 
on  and  produce  two  prototype  airplanes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  Speaker  and 
I  concur  with  what  he  said. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  geptle- 
man's  emphasis  given  to  the  abili;y  of 
the  Concorde  to  fly  last  week.  Nq  one 
has  ever  suggested  that  the  Concorde 
could  not  fly.  The  question  has  al.'ways 
been  whether  It  could  fly  profitably. 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  If  hei  saw 
anything  at  all  in  that  flight  vfhich 
would  indicate  that  the  airplane  cam  fly 
at  a  profit? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  think  I  can.  Let  me|  give 
the  gentleman  a  comparison.  Marty  of 
my  friends  and  some  members  oi  my 
family  consider  me  somewhat  old  fash- 
ioned. In  the  1950's  I  had  some  of  the 
reservations  about  the  switch  and  tan- 
sltion  from  propeller- driven  aircraft  to 
the  707's  that  many  people  have  ^bout 
the  transition  from  the  707  and  the  t)C-8 
Jets  and  to  the  supersonic  transport. 
I  think  that  the  development  of  the  $tate 
of  the  art  will  be  such  that  when  these 
aircraft  are  able  to  fly  through  the  ikies, 
there  will  be  enough  people  who]  will 
wish  to  ride  them  and  pay  whatever 
premium  fare  may  be  charged.        J 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentl^an 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  was  one  of  those  [who 
were  with  the  gentleman  on  the  I  trip, 
which  he  described.  I  believe  we  caii  an- 
swer in  part  the  last  question  by  ptat- 
Ing  the  fact  that  six  copies  of  thej  air- 
plane, the  Concorde,  that  has  not  even 
yet  been  completely  proven  are  alrteady 
in  production  after  being  ordered  by 
various  airlines  all  over  the  world,  i 

The  thing  that  worries  me  mostJ  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  giving 
up  our  predominance  In  the  aircraft 
Industry  and  thereby  furthering  ou»  un- 
favorable balance  of  pasonents  pcsijtlon. 
The  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  (were 
standing  on  the  apron  at  the  airport  in 
Nice,  Prance,  and  within  a  period  of 
about  20  minutes  we  witnessed  the 
landing  of  six  airplanes  belonging  to  six 
foreign  airlines.  One  of  those  airplanes 
was  a  747,  two  of  those  airplanes  Were 
727's,  and  three  were  707's.  We  are 
ing  about  balance  of  payments.  If]  our 
technology  did  not  put  us  in  the  le4d  in 
this  field,  we  would  not  be  selltngj  our 
airplanes  all  over  this  world,  and  iti  Is  a 
dam  shame  that  we  are  going  to; give 
that  position  of  leadership  as  fa^  as 
supersonic  technology  and  aircraft  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  my  friend 
Texas  for  his  observations  and  his 
trlbutlon  to  this  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
tleman  from  Georgia  has  expired.  , 

(By  unajilmous  consent,  Mr.  Fiynt 
was  adlowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

lix.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  jrlelding  to  me. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  point  that 
we  wish  America  could  be  first  in  air- 
plane production,  emd  continue  to  be 
first  in  airplane  production.  I  thli^k  It 
would  be  nice  If  America  could  be  first 
in  everything;  but  It  costs  money.  Very 
regretfully.  I  think  we  all  have  to  ion- 


cede  that  we  are  not  first  In  the  world 
In  the  care  of  our  older  people  and  In 
the  development  of  a  good  health  pro- 
gram. We  are  told  we  cannot  be  flrsft  in 
those  fields  because  we  do  not  have  the 
money. 

Frankly,  I  think  It  would  be  better — 
and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  not 
agree  with  me — ^to  be  first  in  those  areas 
which  would  really  affect  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  our  people. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  take  issue  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  I  think  we  are  first  in  taking 
care  of  our  elderly  people.  I  think  we  are 
first  In  providing  health  facilities.  I  think 
we  are  first  among  nations  in  many  hu- 
manitarian fields. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  are  not. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  proud  of  everything 
that  America  Is  first  In.  But  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  that  If  we 
cease  to  be  first  industrially,  we  surely 
will  not  be  first  In  taking  care  of  our 
elderly  people  and  the  health  of  our  citl- 
ssens,  and  cities  and  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  gladly  jrleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  would  want  the  House  to 
know  that  the  costs  of  the  Concorde  have 
risen  from  $400  million  to  over  $2  billion 
and,  second,  that  the  operating  costs  of 
the  Concorde  are  twice  those  of  the  747, 
ana  that  a  BOAC  official  stated  in  the 
press  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  was  not 
sure  they  would  be  fijing  them  because 
of  the  operating  costs. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Of  course  the  costs  are 
higher  than  the  first  estimates.  This  is 
true  in  the  case  of  every  major  break- 
through of  this  kind.  Bear  in  mind  that 
included  in  the  $2  billion  figure,  quoted 
by  my  friend  from  Illinois,  all  the  costs 
to  date  of  not  two — but  10 — aircraft : 
The  two  prototypes,  the  two  preproduc- 
tlon  models,  and  the  six  production  mod- 
els already  started. 

I  will  further  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  when 
the  Concorde  comes  off  the  production 
line  in  commercial  models,  BOAC, 
British  Overseas  Aircraft  Corp.,  will  be 
fiylng  them,  and  so  will  every  other  air- 
line which  can  buy  one  of  them.  It  will 
be  the  same  development  in  the  state  of 
the  aircraft  art  that  the  707  and  the 
DC-8  were. 

I  believe  supersonic  sdrcraft  are  going 
to  fiy  commercially.  I  believe  it  Is  going 
to  be  economically  feasible  and  that  they 
will  be  economically  viable.  When  they 
do,  I  want  an  American -produced  super- 
sonic aircraft  fiylng  through  the  skies. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Apropos  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said  about  the 
rising  cost  of  the  Concorde,  this  Is  true, 
but  I  want  to  remind  the  Members  that 
these  are  total  Government  programs.  In 
France  and  England  the  $2  billion  is  be- 
ing put  up  by  the  taxpayers  of  France 
and  EIngland.  In  Russia  the  entire  pro- 
duction Is  by  the  government  Itself. 


I  do  not  see  how  one  can  justify  ap. 
position  to  this  program  on  the  basis 
that  the  Government  is  putting  up  some 
money  that  it  will  get  back — every  dime 
back — with  the  sale  of  the  aircraft. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  and  I,  too,  believe 
that  the  eventual  sales  of  aircraft  will 
make  possible  most  or  all  of  the  public 
money  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  again  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  our  system  was  different  from 
the  Russian  system  and  different  from 
the  French  and  British  systems. 

Mr.  PKI.TiY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  reiterate 
the  argimients  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  who  like 
myself  feels  it  is  in  the  National  interest 
to  continue  research  on  the  American 
SST. 

Instead,  let  me  emphasize  certain 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  March 
when  the  House  by  14  votes  eliminated 
the  funds  for  two  SST  prototypes. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  op- 
posed an  American  SST  in  the  House 
last  March  inferred  that  the  British- 
F^-ench  Concorde  was  In  trouble  and  trara. 
a  competitive  standpoint  need  not  be 
considered. 

That  argument  was  refuted  last  Fri- 
day when  via  Satellite  one  of  our  net- 
works carried  a  live  broadcast  showing 
President  Pompidou  of  Prance  speaking 
to  the  French  people  from  the  Concorde 
in  flight  and  expressing  his  pride  in  its 
progress  and  achievement. 

And  speaking  of  Foreign  SSTs  the 
Russians,  of  course,  now  have  aimounced 
theirs  is  scheduled  for  domestic  service 
next  year  and  international  flights  In 
1973. 

As  for  the  sonic  boom  fears  that  were 
causing  such  concern  in  March,  let  me 
point  out  that  according  to  the  May  is- 
sue of  the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion News  between  our  own  Air  Force  and 
Navy,  more  than  26,000  supersonic  flights 
were  flown  over  the  United  States  last 
year  alone  with  few  Americans  being 
aware  of  them,  and  no  one  has  found 
these  flights  damaging  to  the  environ- 
ment. These  are  not  necessarily  small 
planes,  either,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  de- 
signed to  cruise  at  more  than  2,300  miles 
an  hour. 

What  I  deeply  hope  is  that  resison  will 
prevail  here  today  and  that  prototype 
development  of  the  SST  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  so  that  our  knowledge 
will  be  advanced,  not  hampered.  If  ex- 
perimental research  prototypes  meet  the 
standards  that  their  designers  say  can 
be  met  then  private  Investment,  I  am 
sure,  will  finance  the  production  of  the 
SST  in  futiu*e  years. 

To  throw  in  the  sponge  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  not  the  American  way.  Let  us 
keep  SST  research  alive. 

With  the  U.S.  doUar  faltering  in  value 
abroad,  America  needs  to  develop  prod- 
ucts for  export  and  heretofore  the 
United  States  has  sold  80  percent  of  the 
world's  civilian  transport  planes.  It  Is 
the   major  export  item   In  which  the 
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United  States  has  not  priced  Itself  out 
of  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Boland  amendment. 

Mr  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  very 
fine  debate  today.  I  believe  we  are 
now  coming  to  the  point  where  the 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves,  and  the  Mem- 
bers now  know  how  they  are  going  to 
yote  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleague  from  Msissachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland)  for  allowing  the  House  to  have 
another  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  SST 
project,  at  a  time  when  the  emotions 
are  not  as  high  as  they  were  last  time, 
because,  I  believe,  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing perhaps  in  the  House  and  certainly 
throughout  the  country  about  the  effect 
on  the  environment  of  the  SST. 

I  think  the  Members  recognize  now 
and  the  country  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  environmental  rea- 
son for  not  constructing  the  SST.  The 
issue  then  before  the  country  was  that 
here  was  technological  progress  destroy- 
ing the  environment  and  none  of  us 
wanted  to  do  this.  I  think  it  is  abimdant- 
ly  clear  that  this  is  no  longer  the  ques- 
tion. Rather,  I  would  say  to  you,  the 
question  Is  the  other  way  now.  It  is 
whether  or  not  technological  progress 
may  be  permitted  to  solve  the  problans 
of  poverty  and  the  other  problems  that 
we  face  in  our  country.  The  question 
then  becomes,  when  we  get  away  from 
the  emotional  issue  of  our  environment 
and  its  destruction,  an  economic  ques- 
tion, as  has  been  the  debate  today. 

This  is  an  important  problem,  but  It 
is  the  same  class  as  the  usual  important 
economic  problems  which  we  have  to  de- 
cide every  day  in  this  House,  namely, 
how  we  will  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  order  to  develop  the  resources  of  our 
country. 

You  have  heard  people  discuss  the 
question  of  priorities.  Let  me  give  you 
another  little  slant  on  priorities.  The 
amount  of  money  is  small,  really,  that  Is 
involved  here.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
priorities.  The  net  amount  is  only  $300 
million.  That  is  all  we  are  talking  about, 
because  that  is  the  difference  between 
the  cancellation  of  the  project  and  going 
ahead  with  the  project.  After  we  have 
paid  back  (General  Electric  and  Boeing 
and  the  airlines  we  will  have  over  $1 
billion  in  this  project.  We  can  go  ahead 
with  it  with  something  like  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $1,342,000,000.  The  Federal 
investment  in  just  one — just  one — mass 
transit  project  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  equal  that  amount. 

You  have  heard  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic leadership  in  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry being  discussed.  I  will  not  go  into 
that  because  it  has  been  adequately 
touched  on. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  debate  be- 
ing held  last  time  about  whether  the  air- 
lines needed  this  plane.  They  do  not  need 
it  today,  but  the  plane  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  use  for  8  years.  Certainly  by 
that  time  there  will  be  a  use  for  this 
plane  in  the  1980's. 

Some  say  that  we  are  committing  cur- 
sives to  the  construction  of  the  air- 


plane Itself  and  to  the  sale  of  the  air- 
plane. I  point  out  to  you  that  is  not  In- 
volved in  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 
Future  Congresses  will  decide  that  in  a 
separate  vote. 

I  certainly  would  ask  you,  to  rely  on 
the  wisdom  of  futiu-e  Congresses  to  de- 
termine the  matter. 

The  really  important  question  Is  the 
use  of  our  resources  to  Improve  our  en- 
vlromnent.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
inventive  genius  of  man  to  use  those 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  man.  I  am 
confident  that  this  project  will  help  pro- 
duce a  better  life  for  everyone  in  Amer- 
ica and  I  ask  your  sui>port  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  points  have  been 
raised  to  which  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  and  Include  some  facts,  if  at  this 
point  of  the  debate  anyone  Is  interested 
in  facts.  Let  me  give  them  to  you. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  who  Is 
going  to  buy  the  SST  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  sale  about  1978  If  we  continue 
this  program  to  completion.  The  suiswer 
is  that  Boeing  and  General  Electric  and 
the  SST  subcontractors  have  already 
invested  $85  million  in  this  project.  Tlie 
airlines  have  Invested  another  $59  mll- 
Uon  for  a  total  of  $144  mlUlon.  And 
another  $132  million  has  been  invested 
In  facilities  and  other  costs  by  these 
prime  and  subcontractors  and  potential 
investors. 

What  about  that  airline  money?  What 
airlines    are   Interested   In   bujring   the 
SST?  I  happen  to  have  a  list  of  those 
who  have  put  up  $200,000  per  copy  In 
options  on  what  they  would  like  to  have 
in  the  way  of  an  American  SST,  and  I 
will  read  it  so  that  we  know  to  whom 
this  money  will  have  to  be  refunded 
should  we  terminate  the  project. 
The  Ust  Is  as  follows: 
American    Airlines,     six     planes     at 
$200,000  a  copy.  Branlff  two,  Continen- 
tal, three;  Delta,  three;  Eastern,  five; 
Northwest,  six;  Pan  American,  15;  TWA, 
12;  Trsuis  Air  Corp.,  two;  United,  six; 
World  Airways,  three;  Airlift  Interna- 
tional, one;  Air  Canada,  six;  Air  France, 
six;  Air  India,  two;  Al  Italia,  six;  BOAC, 
six;  Canadian  Pacific,  three;  El  Al  Israel, 
two;  Iberia,  three:  Irish  Air  Line,  two; 
JAL,  five;  KLM,  six;  Lufhansa,  three; 
Pakistan,  two;  Quantas,  six. 
~Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  list  represents  a  pretty  good  num- 
ber  of    airlines    throughout   the   world 
which  are  Interested  in  the  American 
SST.  In  addition  a  total  of  26  U.S.  air- 
lines having  Indicated  their  support  of  It. 
I  would  say  to  the  genUemen  who  op- 
pose the  continuation  of  the  project  that 
we  would  suffer  a  sure  $1  billion  loss  as 
against  a  profit  of  many,  many  billions 
of  dollars  In  favorable  trade  balances 
when  America  sells  its  SST's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  who  will  fly  in  the  SST's.  Let  us  ask 
the  question  as  to  who  will  ride  the  al- 
ready subsidized  methods  of  transporta- 
tion in  this  country.  We  have  recently 
seen  the  formation  of  Railpax.  I  noticed 
that  last  night  one  of  Its  trains  came  Into 
Cleveland  with  the  blaring  of  a  6-piece 
band  and  a  lot  of  people  at  the  depot  to 


greet  the  train.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  more  people  in  the  band  than  there 
were  riding  on  the  train. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentieman  Is 
worried  about  who  will  ride  subsidized 
transportation,  let  us  loc*  at  Railpax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  bargelines 
into  which  we  have  put  many  millions 
of  dollars  and  yet  no  one  rides  on  them. 
We  have  a  $400  million  armual  subsidy 
to  our  merchant  marine,  merchant  ships 
which  haiil  very  few  passengers.  What 
percentage  of  Americans  ride  the  inter- 
urban  mass  transit  Metroliner? 

If  people  do  not  want  to  get  to  Europe 
faster,  why  are  we  not  still  using  the 
Queen  Mary  which  at  one  time  plied 
back  and  forth  to  Europe  but  which  is 
now  sitting  in  drydock  in  California 
waiting  for  someone  to  take  it  over  for 
use  as  a  hotel  or  for  restaurant  pur- 
poses. .  . 
If  only  6  million  Americans  fiy  abroad 
today,  25  miUlon  transoceanic  air  pas- 
sengers will  be  fiying  abroad  in  1985.  Of 
transatlantic  passengers  today  26  percent 
are  business  and  50  percent  transpacific 
passengers  are  on  business — selling 
American  products.  These  are  not  jet  set 
socialites.  These  are  people  helping  our 
trade  balances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  Is  whether 
or  not  we  are  willing  to  spend,  as  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  said  so  effectively,  the  very 
minimum  amount  of  moncy  that  we  need 
to  complete  this  project,  by  comparison 
to  what  is  already  Invested  in  it  and 
which  would  represent  an  already  as- 
sured billion-dollar  loss  if  we  end  It  now. 
In  order  to  get  the  return  that  we  can 
anticipate  from  this  project  we  must 
have  planes  to  sell  in  1978,  and  to  that 
point  I  would  add  hi  a  factual  way,  but 
not  as  eloquently  as  did  the  gentieman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fltwt),  that  this 
bears  direcUy  cm  the  preservation  of  our 
favorable   balance   of   trade   In    future 

ye&TS. 
In   recent  testimony   Maiirice  Stans 

stated: 

It  l8  to  such  technology-Intensive  indue- 
trlcB  that  America  must  look  In  future  years 
for  a  preservation  of  our  balance  of  trade. 

This  was  a  statement  contained  In 
recent  testimony  by  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Stans  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  which  I  serve : 

In  1970  ova  trade  balances  were  negative  by 
$6 1  billion  In  non-technology-lntenslve 
manufacture  products  and  by  •a  .3  billion  In 
raw  material.  We  were  only  enjoying  •  $1.6 
billion  favorable  trade  balance  In  agrtctiltural 
products.  But  In  the  technology-Intensive  In- 
dustries, our  favorable  trade  balance  In  1970 
was  $9.6  bllUon — enough  to  offset  the  other 
categories  by  $2.7  bllUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  $2.7  bUUon  could 
go  Into  the  paying  for  the  social  needs 
that  this  country  will  face  in  the  future 
about  which  all  of  us— not  just  those 
who  oppose  the  SST— are  concerned. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland).  I 
tiiink  it  comes  before  us  here  at 
a  very  logical  time,  and  under  very 
imderstandable  circumstances,  because 
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the  bill  as  presented  to  the  House  don- 
tains  money  for  the  termination  costs 
resulting  from  oiir  earlier  decisioi^  to 
terminate  the  SST.  i 

When  we  were  discussing  this  majtter 
originally  we  were  told  that  It  wiuld 
cost  $1.1  billion  for  us  to  terminate! the 
SST  contract,  and  eventually  have  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it,  and  only  $1.3  billion 
to  complete  the  contract,  and  have  [two 
prototypes  to  test. 

People  argued  at  that  time  for  $200 
million  would  it  not  be  worth  it  to  com- 
plete the  contract  and  at  least  have  a  ^ook 
at  what  the  prototypes  would  offer  lus? 
However,  in  the  months  that  have  elated 
since  that  discussion  we  have  found  out 
that  the  termination  costs  will  actually 
be  greater  than  the  costs  of  completing 
the  SST  project,  because  of  the  niore 
than  $200  million  that  will  have  td  be 
paid  in  unemployment  compensatioi^  to 
the  16,000  workers  who  are  being  lai4  off 
as  a  result  of  our  decision.  1 

The  actual  figiires  which  the  hea*  of 
the  FAA  presented  publicly  just  the  other 
day  are  $1.37  billion  to  close  this  program 
out,  with  nothing  to  show  for  all  jour 
expenditures,  and  $1.34  billion  to  get  two 
prototypes  produced.  I 

So  this  is  an  economy  move,  and  qjuite 
properly  comes  out  of  the  econotny- 
minded  Committee  on  Appropriations- 

In  other  words,  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  will  actually  iave 
us  $30  million,  and  that  is  certainly  not 
hay. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  money,  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  save  money  by  compleiing 
this  SST  program,  getting  a  look  at  \^hat 
the  prototypes  will  offer  us,  and  tflien 
deciding  whether  to  go  ahead  with, the 
commercial  production  of  these  new  mod- 
em aircraft.  J 

At  the  time  that  the  original  debate 
occurred  a  few  months  ago,  although 
the  people  back  home  were  primarily 
against  the  SST  on  accoimt  of  envifon- 
mental  reasons,  there  was  general  agree- 
ment here  that  there  was  no  real  envilon- 
mental  problem  Involved  In  building 
these  two  prototypes.  But  the  one  argu- 
ment that  did  appear  to  be  persuajsive 
then  was  the  argument  of  how  coul4  we 
possibly  spend  $290  million  today  on  the 
SST  when  we  have  all  of  these  other 
unmet  needs?  And  therefore,  it  was  I  ar- 
gued, we  ought  to  put  the  money  Into 
something  else  that  was  more  urgently 
needed. 

But  today  we  find  that  that  argun^ent 
has  collapsed,  because  it  Is  going  to  tost 
us  more  than  $290  million  to  terminate 
the  SST  program.  So  we  are  really  lav- 
ing money  by  going  through  with 
project. 

Second 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?         ' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentlei^ian 
will  wait  until  I  have  completed  my 
thought,  then  I  will  gladly  3deld  to  |  the 
gentleman. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  questioti  of 


environment,  I  think,  has  had  some 


real 


rethinking  in  the  Ifist  couple  of  mon(ths 


we 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  whethei 
get  an  American  SST  Gying  or  not.  a 
Russian  SST  is  soon  going  to  be  fljing 
regularly  or  an  Anglo-French  SST  wll  I  be 


flying,  and  If  we  are  going  to  get  skin 
cancer  from  an  SST  we  can  get  it  just  as 
easily  from  a  Soviet  SST  flying  over 
Siberia  as  we  can  from  an  American  SST 
flying  over  this  country. 

But  the  Interesting  point  is  that  we 
will  not  get  any  of  the  answers  to  these 
very  important  environmental  questions 
unless  we  complete  the  environmental  re- 
search that  has  been  going  on  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  SST.  And  I  might  point  out 
that  this  vital  research  on  environmental 
questions  has  been  performed  by  the  re- 
search and  development  center  of  the 
Geners^  Electric  Co.  located  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Schenectady.  And  if  we  are  really 
worried  as  we  claim  to  be,  about  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  SST,  and  if  we 
really  want  to  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  then  we  obviously  have  to  com- 
plete that  research  so  we  can  find  out 
just  what  will  happen  to  us,  if  anything, 
when  an  SST  flies,  whether  it  is  a  Soviet, 
a  French,  or  an  American  SST  that  is  in 
the  air. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thsmk  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  environmen- 
tal aspect.  I  think  this  has  been  very 
much  overemphasized.  To  me  the  real 
objection  to  the  SST  has  been  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  money.  While  we  are  talking  about 
money  do  we  not  have  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt one  additional  cost  factor  in  the 
SST  program,  and  that  Is  that  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  riunors  of  a  package 
deal  in  connection  with  Lockheed?  So 
do  we  not  have  to  add  $250  million  to  the 
cost  of  the  SST  to  bail  out  Lockheed? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  against  bailing  out  Locklieed.  I 
opposed  the  ball-out  fimds  in  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services,  and  I  op- 
pose the  proposed  $250  million  loan  to  en- 
able Lockheed  to  purchase  Rolls  Royce 
engines  for  their  Tri-Star,  rather  than 
good  American  jet  engines,  built  by 
American  workmen.  But  this  Is  a  com- 
pletely separate  matter,  and  it  ought  to 
be  handled  separately. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  agrees  with  me  that  there  is 
no  environmental  problem  and  that  we 
will  be  saving  money  by  completing  the 
two  SST  prototypes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  this  question.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  single  airline  in  this  coimtry  today 
Is  strangling  to  death  because  of  compe- 
tition and  the  only  reason  why  there 
are  any  airlines  in  the  country  that  are 
even  talking  about  taking  options  on  the 
SST  plane  Is  because  of  competition — 
and  if  we,  in  fact,  Implement  the  SST 
several  airlines  in  this  country  are  going 
to  go  totally  bankrupt.  They  did  not 
even  want  the  747 — why  would  they  want 
the  SST? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman tTotn  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  18  when  we 
had  this  matter  before  this  body  the  last 
time,  there  were  many,  many  speeches 
made,  where  there  had  to  be  speculation. 
There  had  to  be  speculation  about  whe- 
ther the  cancellation  of  the  SST  would 
result  in  substantial  unemployment. 
There  had  to  be  speculation  about  the 
possibility  of  the  termination  cost. 

On  March  18  there  had  to  be  specu- 
lation about  the  impact  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  Speculation  on  whether  or 
not  the  United  States'  problem  as  to  the 
balance  of  payments  would  be  acute  and 
whether  we  were  going  to  have  an  out- 
flow of  gold. 

In  March  of  this  year  there  was  some 
question  raised  and  some  speculation 
about  whether  or  not  the  British-French 
Concorde  would  fly  and  whether  the 
Russians  were  serioiis  about  their 
TU-144. 

Let  me  say  now  that  the  moment  of 
truth  has  arrived  on  most  of  these  ques- 
tions. A  Member  earlier  today  raised 
the  question :  Has  anything  changed  be- 
tween March  18  and  today?  The  facts 
are  that  the  circimistajices  have  changed. 
No  longer  are  we  talking  about  specxila- 
tive  unemployment  because  of  the  can- 
cellation of  contracts — we  are  talking 
about  the  reality  of  12,629  people  who 
have  been  terminated  from  emplojrment 
because  of  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  Is  pretty  real. 

Now  in  the  second  tier — because  of  the 
vote  on  March  18  in  the  House  an  ad- 
ditional 25.258  people  also  have  lost  their 
jobs.  That  is  not  speculation — that  Is 
totally  serious  to  some  37,000  people. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago, we  were  specu- 
lating about  termination  costs.  Now  In 
the  bill  before  you  today  we  have  a  down 
payment  on  termination  costs — that  $85 
million  Is  a  down  payment.  It  is  not  the 
full  amount.  We  are  being  asked  at  this 
stage  of  the  consideration  to  vote  $85,- 
330,000  to  pay  In  part  the  termination 
costs.  The  net  result  Is,  if  we  continue 
to  be  adamant  against  the  SST,  that  the 
added  termination  costs  are  going  to  be 
on  our  doorsteps — or  more  money  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  absolutely  nothing. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  where  we  are. 
You  have  an  opportunity  this  afternoon 
to  put  $85,330,000  back  In  the  program, 
to  continue  the  program.  Now  let  us 
compare  how  much  It  will  cost  to  termi- 
nate it  and  how  much  It  will  cost  to 
continue.  The  figures  balance  out  this 
way. 

To  cancel  the  program — to  pay  off  all 
the  bills  and  to  end  up  with  nothing- 
nothing— it  win  cost  $1,371,500,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  put  in  a 
total  of  $85,330,000  today  to  continue 
and  to  complete  the  whole  project,  which 
will  cost  $1,342,000.  In  fact,  it  will  cost 
$29  Va  million  less  to  complete  it  and  end 
up  with  two  aircraft  than  if  you  let  the 
thing  go  down  the  drain. 

So  from  an  economy  point  of  view  Is  It 
not  better  to  spend  less  money  to  com- 
plete the  program  and  end  up  with  two 
aircraft  than  to  spend  more  money  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it?  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  have  gone  through  a  flnan- 
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cial  crisis  overseas.  We  have  gone 
through  that  crisis  because  America  has 
not  been  selling  enough  of  its  products 
to  jjeople  overseas,  and  there  is  some 
question  about  whether  we  will  be  able 
to  do  that  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.* 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  biggest  earners  for  the  United 
States  in  the  balance  of  pajrments  has 
been  our  aircraft — the  707,  the  DC-8,  et 
cetera.  It  has  produced  a  big  plus  in  our 
US.  exports.  Now,  if  we  cancel  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  cutting  off  our  noses  to  spite 
our  faces,  because  this  version  of  a  U.S. 
aircraft  will  dominate  the  market  in  the 
future  just  exactly  as  our  present  ver- 
sions have  dominated  the  commercial 
aviation  market. 

The  Concorde,  the  TU-144  cannot  com- 
pete with  our  SST.  We  will  dominate  the 
market,  and  we  will  continue  to  have  a 
plus  in  our  sales  efforts  in  the  balance- 
of -payments  struggle. 

I  cannot  comprehend  us  at  this  stage 
complicating  our  gold  flow  problems  next 
year  and  for  the  next  10  years  by  con- 
tinuing an  adamant  attitude  against  the 
SST. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some  specu- 
lation as  to  the  flyabillty,  the  salabllity  of 
the  Concorde.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Flynt)  made  a  most  per- 
suasive argument,  and  I  will  not  seek  to 
add  to  It.  But  it  is  real.  That  plane  is  fly- 
ing, people  have  options  on  it.  It  will  be 
sold,  and  it  will  fly  commercially. 

News  announcements  last  week  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  TU-144  Is  In  pro- 
duction and  for  sale.  They  are  going  to 
demonstrate  it  at  the  Paris  Air  Show  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  facts 
are  that  they  are  going  to  sell  It,  it  will  be 
flown,  and  we  will  be  the  loser. 

One  final  observation:  To  complete 
this  whole  program  this  fiscal  year,  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  the  following  fiscal 
year,  the  revised  figures  show  that  it  will 
cost  us  $392  million. 

Next  week  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
approve  an  authorization  bill  for  a  5-year 
period,  for  $4,900,000,000,  to  train  people 
for  jobs  that  do  not  exist.  They  are  jobs 
we  hope  will  materialize.  We  hope  they 
will  be  available.  For  $392  million  in  a  3- 
year  period  we  can  provide  37,000  jobs 
that  have  been  lost  since  we  canceled  the 
SST  contracts.  It  just  makes  sense  that 
you  put  $392  million  Into  a  program 
where  you  end  up  with  37,000  highly 
skilled  jobs  rather  than  a  progrsun  of  al- 
most $5  billion  to  train  people  where 
there  is  no  certainty  that  jobs  are  going 
to  exist. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
personal  observation  with  reference  to  my 
district  regarding  the  employment  which 
the  gentleman  mentioned.  Seven  thou- 
sand people  were  laid  off  after  March  18. 
We  are  spending  $500,000  a  week  in  im- 
employment  benefits  for  nothing.  Those 
people  want  to  work.  They  woxild  other- 


wise be  paying  income  taxes.  When  you 
have  that  kind  of  situation,  those  em- 
ployees cannot  be  retrained.  They  are  40 
or  50  years  of  age.  They  are  aeronautical 
engineers,  tool  and  die  makers,  and  other 
skilled  people.  It  is  imfalr  to  say  that 
we  will  train  those  people  for  jobs  that 
do  not  exist. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  s^eldlng. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  respect  to  the  point  the 
gentleman  made  on  unemployment  and 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman,  who  seems  to  be  the  sage  on 
economics  for  the  Republican  Party,  said 
this: 

The  argxunents  made  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram will  give  jobs  or  that  It  will  add  to 
the  balance  of  payments  surplus  and  the 
like  are  all  red  herrings  and  have  no  eco- 
nomic validity  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  answer 
that.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Does  Dr.  Friedman  deny  that  since 
we  took  the  unwise  action  on  March  18, 
people  have  lost  jobs?  Some  12,000-plus 
have  lost  their  jobs  In  the  first  tier,  and 
another  25,000  In  the  second  tier  have 
lost  their  jobs.  So  I  am  not  convinced  at 
all  about  Dr.  Friedman's  speculation. 

I  am  talking  about  jobs  people  had 
that  they  no  longer  have  because  the 
gentleman  led  the  fight  to  cancel  the 
program. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  but  that  was  not  the 
only  place  they  lost  jobs. 

PREFERENTlAl,    MOTION    OFFERIED    BT     MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

"The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Mr.  Oross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  In 
hopes  I  would  find  a  bill  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  I  could  support. 
Since  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  with 
or  without  the  SST,  I  have  no  compunc- 
tion about  offering  a  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause. 

This  is  a  $7  billion  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  this  fiscal  year,  which 
has  only  5  or  6  weeks  to  nm.  Now  there 
is  the  request  to  add  the  publicly  un- 
wanted and  costly  SST.  That  Is  beyond 
comprehension . 

I  wondered  as  I  listened  to  the  debate 
today,  and  the  previous  debate  on  this 
subject,  whether  the  SST  represents  a 
welfai'e  program  or  whether  It  has  some 
economic  value.  Are  we  voting  here  today 
for  welfare  and  employment  or  to  pro- 
duce an  airplane  of  dubious  value?  I  do 
not  know. 

"There  has  been  much  talk  about  priori- 
ties, leadership,  and  preeminence  in  the 
field  of  aviation.  I  will  tell  you  where 
we  are  preeminent.  I  will  tell  you  where 
we  are  first.  That  Is  In  debt — d-e-b-t, 
debt.  We  lead  the  world  In  debt.  We  have 
more  debt  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
nations  combined. 

If  they  want  to  demonstrate  that  they 
can  produce  a  supersonic  commercial 
airliner  and  make  it  pay,  God  bless  them. 


Let  them  be  first  once  in  a  while.  We 
are  first  in  debt  and  until  we  stop  mort- 
gaging ourselves  and  the  generations  to 
come,  with  billions  of  dollars  of  debt  let 
them  experiment  with  white  elephants. 
Yes,  It  Is  long  past  time  that  we  stopped 
the  business  of  plunging  the  country 
deeper  and  deeper  in  debt. 

I  have  been  here  too  long,  I  guess.  I 
went  through  the  F-111  debate.  I  heard 
the  Members  as  they  stood  In  the  well  of 
the  House,  one  after  another,  to  tell  us 
how  they  were  going  to  sell  F-lll's 
around  the  world.  This  was  to  be  the 
last  word  In  a  supersonic  fighter-bomb- 
er. The  governments  of  the  world,  we 
were  told,  would  fall  over  themselves  to 
buy  this  aircraft. 

Well,  where  are  the  F-lll's  today,  on 
which  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars? 
These  Edsels  of  the  air  are  again,  and 
I  do  not  know  for  how  many  times, 
grounded  because  of  defects. 

The  British  were  going  to  buy  a  num- 
ber of  F-lll's.  Iliey  canceled  their  agree- 
ment or  their  contract,  whichever  it  was. 
The  Australians  took  a  few  copies  of 
it. 

We  cannot  sell  this  supersonic  plane 
because  the  cost  is  at  least  $8  million  a 
copy  and  the  French  Mirage  can  be 
purchased  for  about  $2  million.  Who  Is 
going  to  buy  an  imairworthy  F-111  when 
the  French  have  an  acceptable  $2  million 
plane? 

We  have  been  licked  In  the  fighter- 
bomber  business  because  of  the  manipu- 
lations that  went  on  imder  Robert 
Strange  McNamara. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tired  of  being 
duped  by  people  who  say  we  have  got  to 
be  first  and  then  come  up  with  an  almost 
unmitigated  failure.  "These  other  nations 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  super- 
sonic commercial  airliner.  Let  them 
spend  their  money  to  do  it.  But  do  not 
ask  the  taxpayers  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  to  finance  something  that  Is 
completely  unproven — to  buy  a  plg-ln-a- 
Dokc 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  funds  In 
this  bill  for  the  procurement  of  the  F-111. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  In  this  bill 
are  principally  fimds  which  are  man- 
dated by  the  actions  of  this  Congress  in 
raising  the  pay  of  Federal  workers  both 
in  1970  and  In  1971;  for  public  assistance 
benefits;  plus  various  other  items.  FMnds 
for  Increased  pay  costs  and  public  assist- 
ance payments  in  the  bill  total  over 
$5  billion.  We  have  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 

the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 

gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross). 

"The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.   Mr.  Chairman,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  d^sate  on  the 

pending  amendment  close  in  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.    "THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

Chsdrman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Will 
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those  standing  who  have  already  spoken 
be  given  additional  time  over  those  yho 
have  not  spoken?  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  request  m^de 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  granted, 
they  will  be  given  an  opportimity  to  tBke 
part  in  the  debate  within  the  required 
time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  environmental 
issue  is  more  or  less  a  dead  issue,  but  if 
there  are  any  questions  on  the  environ- 
ment that  do  still  exist  in  the  mine  of 
any  people  certainly  the  production  of 
the  two  prototypes  can  clear  up  those 
questions  by  actual  test  flights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  statement  of  our  dls  ;in- 
guished  minority  leader  concerning  .  obs 
and  job  loss. 

We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote  shi  )rt- 
ly  in  this  House  on  a  public  service  em- 
ployment biU  Involving  about  $2  billon 
to  create  200,000  jobs.  That  would  lep- 
resent  a  figure  of  about  $10,000  per  job. 

If  you  take  the  12,600  people  who  have 
already  been  laid  off  and  divide  that  nto 
the  $85  million,  we  are  talking  about  a 
figure  of  $6,750  per  job.  And,  if  you  ex- 
pand it  to  cover  the  estimated  37  000 
who  will  be  laid  off  If  this  prograri  is 
not  carried  forward,  that  would  repre- 
sent on  the  basis  of  this  request  of  $85 
mililon,  $2,200  per  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  concerned 
about  jobs,  let  us  vote  for  this  amendn:  ent 
because  by  this  we  can  keep  people  i  em- 
ployed at  a  lower  cost  per  Job  than  we 
can  create  new  public  service  Jobs,  such 
as  raking  leaves,  by  appropriating  $2 
billion. 

Additionally,  the  money  provided  by 
this  amendment  will  be  repaid  when  300 
airplanes  are  sold  and  we  will  never  get 
any  money  back,  directly,  from  public 
service  employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re<iog- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rial  in 
support  of  the  Boland  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re<  og- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates) . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
time  be  deferred  until  later  in  the 
bate?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  be  deferred  imtil  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectio  i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f-om 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  . 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Yates.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re<:og- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  'Sbrk 
(Mr.  Koch)  . 


my 
de- 
my 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  rarely  have 
I  agreed  with  our  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  but  I  do  today,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  recall  another  instance  when 
this  House  should  have  heeded  his  warn- 
ing. Last  year  when  the  House  w&s  con- 
sidering the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  op- 
posed it  and  warned  us  that  its  passage 
would  mean  an  increase  in  coffee  prices. 
The  act's  proponents  assured  us  that  it 
would  not  affect  coffee  prices.  The  act 
was  passed  and  coffee  prices  have  in- 
creased by  at  least  15  percent. 

Today  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  urges 
us  not  to  proceed  with  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  and  warns  us  not 
to  be  lulled  by  the  same  rhetoric  that 
was  employed  by  the  proponents  of  the 
F-111  when  they  persuaded  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  fimds  for  that  mis- 
begotten plsme. 

I  agree  with  iiim  and  with  the  many 
cogent  arguments  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  who  has 
led  the  opposition  to  the  SST.  I  will  vote 
against  the  Boland  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  quote  a  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  of  April  13,  1965,  in 
which  he  said  the  figures  which  he  used 
were  conservative  since  recent  forecasts 
indicate  a  market  requirement  for  400 
to  600  SST's. 

He  noted  the  effect  of  such  a  transport 
on  the  gold  flow  and  said  surveys  indicate 
that  150  American-built  supersonic 
transports  woiild  be  sold  overseas,  re- 
sulting in  a  favorable  gold  flow  of  $5.4 
billion. 

Conversely,  he  said,  if  U.S.  aircraft 
were  not  built,  American  carriers  would 
be  expected  to  buy  more  than  250 
British-French  Concordes,  resulting  in 
an  imfavorable  gold  flow  of  $4.3  billion. 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  has  opposed 
the  SST  recently,  but  in  1965 — and  this 
is  in  the  Congressional  Record — he  cited 
these  figures  with  reference  for  the  need 
for  a  balance  of  payments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  everything  has  been  said, 
and  that  we  do  not  have  much  time  in 
which  to  develop  a  point  in  the  short 
amount  of  time  we  have  available  to  us 
in  this  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  kind  indul- 
gence, I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  some  of  the  environmental  aspects  of 
the  SST  controversy  which  have  been 
raised  and  which  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  understandable  concern  in  this 
body  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  many  charges 
and  countercharges  have  been  made  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  SST  will  pollute 
the  atmosphere.  As  a  professional  pilot 
and  one  who  has  spent  my  entire  life- 
time in  the  general  field  of  aviation,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  aviation-aero- 
space education.  I  have  tried  to  follow 
the  controversy  in  this  area  very  closely. 

Amid  all  the  so-called  findings  and 
theories  that  abound  on  both  sides  of  this 


environmental  question,  one  fact  emer- 
ges rather  clearly — there  is  no  valid  evi- 
dence that  SST  operations  would  be  en- 
vironmentally offensive.  Nevertheless, 
so  long  as  questions  remain  unanswered, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  con- 
cern be  settled  conclusively  before  the 
first  commercial  SST  takes  to  the  air. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  can  and 
will.  We  have  had  absolute  assurances 
at  the  highest  level  of  Government  that 
this  is,  indeed,  a  condition  for  proceeding 
with  the  SST  at  this  point  in  time. 

One  who  certainly  shares  these  views 
is  Dr.  William  Kellogg  who  directed  the 
MYT  "Study  on  Critical  E^nvironmental 
Problems"  who  has  stated  forthrightly 
that  nothing  in  the  studies  he  has  con- 
ducted to  date  would  suggest  that  we 
would  cancel  or  even  hold  up  present 
plans  for  the  development  of  a  prototype 
SST.  While  I  am  well  aware  that  other 
distinguished  scientists  and  environmen- 
talists disagree,  I  have  full  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  Dr.  Kellogg  who  has  been  deep- 
ly Involved  in  these  particular  studies. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  all 
the  commercial  jet  aircraft  in  the  world 
could  stop  flying  right  now,  today,  and 
the  instrxunents  that  measure  pollution 
would  not  be  able  to  detect  any  change  In 
the  atmosphere.  I  believe  a  point  worth 
making  is  that  of  occasional  volcanic  ac- 
tion which  puts  hundreds  of  times  more 
dust  in  the  stratosphere  than  is  poten- 
tially possible  from  an  entire  world  fleet 
of  SST's.  In  fact,  three  such  eruptions 
alone  have  placed  more  particulate  mat- 
ter in  the  atmosphere  than  till  of  man's 
PKJllutant  activities  since  time  began. 

Yes,  I  too  am  very  concerned  about  the 
unanswered  questions ;  especially  as  they 
relate  to  the  ozone  and  atmospheric  heat. 
But,  quite  frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
the  view  that  it  would  be  worth  the  in- 
vestment and  all  that  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  SST,  to  get  these  answers- 
even  if  it  means  never  building  an  ulti- 
mate commercial  SST. 

Some  nation's  supersonic  aircraft  are 
going  to  be  flying  very  soon  and  very 
possibly  into  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  my 
judgment,  from  what  we  already  know 
about  the  atmosphere,  that  is  close 
enough  to  this  country  to  cause  us  all 
problems  If,  in  fact,  there  is  a  serious 
environmental  finding  to  come  out  of  our 
research. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  world 
needs  the  answers  to  these  environ- 
mental questions  and,  at  this  point  in 
time,  only  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  genuinely  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem or  finding  the  answers.  This  could 
be  our  only  opportunity  to  control  the 
environmental  quality  of  SST  operating 
aircraft. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  which,  to 
effect,  would  continue  the  funding  of  the 
SST  program. 

Even  though  the  continuance  of  the 
SST  program  means  very  little  to  my 
district  in  Permsylvanla,  or  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  way  of  jobs,  I  strongly  favor 
the  continuance  of  this  SST  program. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  opposition  to  the 
SST  program  is  based  on  emotion  and 
comparatively  small  groups  of  people 
have  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
generate  opposition  to  the  continuance 
of  the  SST  program.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  these  groups  have  been 
based  on  the  great  harm  that  will  be 
done  to  people,  animals,  and  to  our 
ecology.  They  have  said  that  the  SST 
will  cause  skin  cancer,  will  destroy  the 
polar  icecaps,  and  many  other  fallacious 
reasons. 

The  fact  is  that  none  of  these  argu- 
ments has  any  merit  and  all  have  been 
completely  disproven. 

However,  they  have  had  an  emotional 
appeal  to  people  and  many  Congressmen 
have  been  deluged  with  letters  opposing 
the  continuance  of  the  SST  program. 

We  all  know  that  our  economy  is  in  a 
slump  and  unemplosrment  is  rising.  I 
have  also  heard  the  argument  used  that 
the  SST  program  Is  nothing  but  a  mod- 
em WPA  program  and  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

By  passing  the  amendment  and  con- 
tinuing the  funding  of  the  SST  program, 
we  will  give  our  economy  the  stimulant 
It  needs.  We  will  provide  immediate  em- 
ployment for  15,000  people  and  ulti- 
mately over  50,000  people  in  a  genuinely 
productive  capacity. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  will 
be  assuring  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  the  leader  in  the  aero- 
space industry.  The  aerospace  industry 
has  paid  many  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
toto  the  United  States  Treasury. 

If  the  SST  program  is  successful,  the 
United  States  Government  will  be  repaid 
every  dollar  it  has  put  into  this  program. 
Further,  when  did  anyone  ever  hear  of 
the  WPA  paying  any  taxes  or  returning 
its  appropriated  funds  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

"By  continuing  the  SST  program,  we 
will  be  also  helping  our  critical,  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  present  dollar  crisis  abroad 
While  I  know  that  many  Members  of 
this  House  have  been  answering  letters 
from  their  constituents  by  stating  that 
they  will  vote  against  the  SST  program, 
I  urge  these  Members  to  reconsider  their 
position  and  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  this  amendment: 
thereby,  stimulating  our  economy,  reduc- 
ing our  unemployment  and  helping  to 
obtain  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
that  as  much  time  as  we  have  spent  in 
debate  on  the  question  of  the  SST,  that 
there  should  be  no  questions  left  im- 
answered,  but  to  me  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  economics  of  the  SST  are  still 
left  dangling,  and  the  ecology  problem  is 
still  ctHifusing.  From  the  debate  and 
discussion  this  afternoon,  it  appears  that 
we  are  going  to  get  an  SST  flying  into 
our  country.  It  is  either  going  to  be  ours, 
or  theirs.  I  have  jxist  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  an 
SST  we  might  as  well  have  our  own,  so  we 
can  have  some  control  over  it,  and  so 
that  we  can  make  sure  that  it  conforms 
to  our  standards  on  the  environment  and 
will  be  no  threat  to  our  ecology.  I  am  cer- 


tain this  question  of  the  SST  will  be 
argued  here  in  this  Chamber  imtil  we 
finally  get  it. 

We  still  would  not  have  some  of  the 
questions  answered:  Will  It  violate  om- 
en vironment?  Can  they  be  sold?  For  this 
reason,  it  seems  we  should  proceed  with 
the  building  of  the  two  prototypes  in 
question  here.  Then  if  they  do  not  meet 
our  minimum  standards  of  noise  level, 
air  pollution,  and  so  forth,  that  we  have 
set,  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  decision 
by  this  body  to  not  continue  with  the 
financing  of  the  supersonic  transports. 

I  still  have  many  questions  about  this 
program.  I  hope  the  questions  can  be 
settled  and  answered  (Mice  and  for  always 
by  the  completion  of  the  prototypes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
spoken  on  this  at  great  length.  I  think  we 
have  aired  this  both  on  March  17  and 
March  18  of  this  year,  and  that  we  have 
aired  it  again  today. 

I  think  every  one  of  the  Members  here 
had  made  up  their  minds,  even  before 
we  started  on  the  debate  today.  The  out- 
look does  not  look  too  bright.  A  lot  has 
been  said  that  if  we  do  not  do  this,  then 
the  French  and  the  British  will  go  ahead 
with  the  Concorde,  and  the  Russians 
will  go  ahead  with  their  Soviet  version. 

This  is  remlnescent  of  the  same  argu- 
ments that  we  heard  months  ago  when 
the  British  were  developing  the  Concorde, 
exactly  the  same  argixments.  We  said, 
"My  goodness,  if  we  are  not  going  to  get 
into  this  thing  the  British  will  take  over 
the  aircraft  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  throughout  the  world." 

What  happened?  The  Comet  was  not 
successful  and  the  United  States  devel- 
oped the  707. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  today  that  the  Concorde  and 
the  Soviet  TU  144  also  may  be  fiops. 

Private  industry  then  can  develop  an 
American  SST  without  coming  in  here 
and  having  the  American  taxi>ayer  pick 
up  the  tab. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shrfver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  Ap- 
propriations has  been  having  hearings 
on  military  assistance.  The  Director  of 
the  military  assistance  program  is  Gen- 
eral Warren.  He  is  very  knowledgeable, 
and  supplied  full  information  on  his  pro- 
gram. 

I  asked  General  Warren  during  those 
hearings,  after  our  last  debate  on  the 
supersonic  transport,  certain  questions 
relating  to  supersonic  planes. 

I  asked  how  many  supersonic  planes — 
military — we  have  sold  to  other  countries. 

His  answer: 

since  the  early  1960*8,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  sold  approximately  1,100  supersonic  tac- 
tical aircraft. 

These  are  of  various  kinds:  P-104'8, 
which  is  a  mach  2,  twice  the  speed  of 
sound  aircraft.  There  were  RF-lOl's; 
F-lOO's;  P-102*s.  Some  now  obsolete — 
others  growing  obsolete. 

When  the  report  is  released,  a  table  will 
show  that  under  our  grant  aid — this  is  a 
giveaway — we   have   given   away    1,433 


supersonic  aircraft  imder  our  military 
assistance  program.  This,  according  to 
the  information  before  our  committee, 
started  in  fiscal  year  1950 — and  through 
September  30. 1970. 

So  since  1950  we  as  a  government  have 
been  giving  away  supersonic  planes. 
It  is  certainly  not  new. 
Supersonics  have  been  aroimd  a  long, 
long  time. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  miUtary  planes 
have  flown  approximately  200,000  hours 
of  supersonic  flight  time  over  the  United 
States.  Such  aircraft  have  been  flying 
supersonically  in  large  numbers  over  the 
oceans  for  more  than  20  years,  without 
any  evidence  of  damage  to  ships  or  ma- 
rine life. 

And  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
sonic  booms  produced  by  the  generally 
lower  altitude,  maneuvering  military 
ah-craft  are  often  significantly  greater 
than  would  be  produced  by  the  Boeing 
SST,  which  would  fly  at  an  altitude  of 
60,000  feet. 

We  do  need  further  research — on 
sound,  on  noise,  on  problems  relating  to 
the  environment. 
That  is  what  is  involved  here. 
Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate  over  $85  million  to  terminate 
the  SST  program.  And  you  add  to  that 
the  $864  million  already  invested  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  prototype 
program,  and  we  still  have  nothing  to 
show  the  American  taxpayers  for  their 
investment. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove continued  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram earlier  this  year  has  resulted  in 
increased  imemployment  in  the  United 
States  and  generated  new  excitement  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  prospects  of  their  re- 
spective supersonic  aircraft. 

The  Boeing  Co.  in  Wichita,  in  my 
congressional  district,  terminated  an  ad- 
ditional 1,200  employees  shortly  after 
the  congressional  decision  in  March. 
Most  of  those  involved  in  the  SST  pro- 
totype program  are  still  in  the  Wichita 
area  and  could  be  recalled  should  the 
Congress  redirect  the  use  of  the  $85  mil- 
lion supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quested here  for  continued  work  on  the 
prototype  program. 

I  urge  that  this  action  be  taken  so 
that  in  the  1980's  the  United  States  can 
be  a  seller  rather  than  just  a  buyer  of 
supersonic  passenger  aircraft  from  for- 
eign countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzuc). 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  outrage. 
The  people  of  this  country  need  jobs — of 
course  they  do.  But  it  is  a  calculated  lie 
on  the  part  of  the  SST  lobby  to  pretend 
that  we  cannot  have  jobs  without  build- 
ing a  useless  white  elephant  like  the  SST. 
The  simple  economic  truth  is  tliat  Einy- 
time  the  U.S.  Government  spends  a  bil- 
Uon  dollars,  it  can  create  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  jobs.  The  question  is  not  wheth- 
er to  spend  the  money — but  how  to  spend 
it.  Are  we  going  to  create  those  Jobs  by 
building  an  airplane  to  save  a  few 
wealthy  people  3  hours  of  trans-Atlantic 
flight  time,  or  are  we  going  to  create 
them  by  repairing  slum  housing,  feed- 
ing hungry  children,  improving  the  Na- 
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lion's  health  care,  providing  mass  trar  sit 
or  cleaning  up  the  environment? 

I  think  it  is  an  outrage  that  after 
ing  down  tliis  boondoggle  once  befi)re, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  vote  on 
second  time,  because  the  SST  boys, 
the  administration  lobby  behind  thfem 
would  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  Thl  s 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  has  allowed 
the  Pentagon,  in  a  similar  fashion 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  useless 
ments. 

Our  earlier  vote  on  the  SST  several 
weeks  ago  was  the  first  House  vote 
long  time  which  was  truly  responsivi 
the  people.  The  issue  has  been  reope^ied 
again  today  only  because  of  the 
interest  lobbies  of  the  private  corpdra 
tion.  It  is  regrettable  that  in  permit  ing 
a  second  vote  today,  the  House  leader- 
ship has  allowed  itself  so  openly  to 
big  business   interests  rather  than 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  counti^ 
urge  everyone  today  to  vote  against 
SST 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Washin^on 
(Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.   ADAMS.   Mr.   Chairman, 
want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  st|ite 
ment  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
Massachusetts. 

If  the  Boeing  Co.  had  not  preceded 
with  the  DASH  80 — later  known  as 
707  and  which  was  developed  from 
KC-135 — then  the  British  Comet  wiuld 
have  taken  over  the  world's  jet  airp|ane 
market. 

Second,  with  regard  to  priorities 
jobs.  What  many  people  are  saying 
before  you  start  to  change  priorities 
had  better  see  that  the  new  jobs 
available.  Right  now  we  have  7,000  people 
who  have  just  been  laid  off  and  there 
going  to  be  more  who  are  going  t( 
laid  off.  There  is  no  place  for  them  tc 

The   gentleman   now   addressing 
has  been  in  the  well  of  this  House  trting 
to  help  some  of  the  other  transportation 
industries  maintain  their  jobs,  and  I 
say  to  you  that  those  of  us  on  the  trins 
portation  committee  of  this  House  know 
that  we  have  a  problem  with  many 
dustries.  For  example,  the  railroads  " 
26,000  jobs  involved,  coming  up  in 
tober  on  the  Perm  Central  problem, 
yes,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  protjlem 
with  Lockheed  which  has  30,000 
jobs  involved.  In  this  SST  program 
have   25,000   jobs   involved.   When 
finally  put  all  of  these  people  out  of  wbrk 
then  who  is  going  to  be  working  so 
we  can  produce  enough  money  in 
coimtry    to    carry    out    the    chans 
priorities? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re^og 
nizes   the   gentleman   from   Ohio 
Seiberling ) . 

Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr.  Chalrmai 
heard  a  lot  of  argiunents  today.  Thej 
all    very    lawyerlike    and    expert^ 
nothing  new  has  been  brought  out 
was  not  brought  out  before.  So  why 
we  here  debating  the  same  issue  tha 
debated  6  weeks  ago? 

Well,  there  has  been,  so  far  as 
people  are  concerned,  one  new  matter 
that  has  come  out  in  the  pres.=;  thit  I 
read  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Jouinal 
It  says: 
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Certatin  lawiaakers  who  voted  against  con- 
tinuing SST  financing  In  March  are  thought 
to  favor  aid  to  Lockheed  because  of  that  com- 
pany's Importance  In  their  States.  The  mes- 
sage being  passed  by  some  SST  advocates  to 
these  lawmakers :  "If  you  want  support  for 
Lockheed  aid,  you  had  better  switch  your 
vote  m  favor  of  the  SST." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  is  anything  to  this  and  I  am  not 
saying  whether  the  Lockheed  matter  has 
any  bearing  on  this.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  may  be  a  good  case  for  aid 
to  Lockheed — but  that  is  a  separate  issue. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  arc  watch- 
ing U5.  According  to  a  preliminary  anal- 
ysis of  the  over  30,000  responses  re- 
ceived to  a  questionnaire  mailed  in  April 
to  all  members  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  73  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  district  are  opposed  to  continuing 
a  Federal  subsidy  for  the  SST.  Only  23 
percent  favor  it,  and  the  other  4  percent 
are  undecided.  It  will  be  a  major  scan- 
dal if  we  in  this  Congress,  on  this  record, 
now  reverse  ourselves  and  vote  for  the 
SST  appropriation. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
$85  million  being  sought  to  continue  the 
SST  is  not  the  end  of  it.  I  quote  again 
from  yesterdays  Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  effort  to  switch  the  $85.3  million  to  de- 
velopment work,  If  successful,  would  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  new  drive  for  much  larger  ap- 
propriations for  the  building  of  SST  proto- 
types. Further  funds  to  continue  SST  de- 
velopment throughout  the  fiscal  yeei  beg^ln- 
nlng  July  l  would  be  sought  when  CXmgress 
considers  the  regular  appropriations  bUl  for 
the  Dej)artment  of  Transportation.  In  the 
budget  It  submitted  In  January  for  the  com.- 
Ing  fiscal  year,  the  Nixon  administration 
asked  $281  million  for  SST  work. 

By  emphasizing  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  SST  issue,  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply, as  has  been  stated  by  some,  that  the 
environmental  issue  is  dead.  The  envi- 
ronmental issue  is  still  a  very  serious 
issue.  Nothing  has  changed.  There  Is  a 
deep  division  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity as  to  the  ecological  effects  of  a 
fleet  of  SSTs.  This  will  apply  to  any 
SST's,  whether  American  or  foreign. 

So  serious  and  far-reaching  are  the 
possible  adverse  implications  of  these 
questions  that  I  do  not  believe  we  in  this 
House  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions and  speculations  as  to  what 
other  countries  will  do. 

We  heard  much  talk  about  preserving 
American  leadership.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  America  take  the  leadership  in 
bringing  the  nations  of  the  world  to  some 
sort  of  international  consensus  on  this 
question  before  they  rush  pellmell  into 
possible  economic  and  ecological  dis- 
aster? Certainly  it  is  not  too  late  to  try. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  am,  this 
day  introducing  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  call  an  international 
conference  to  study  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  problems  of 
the  development  and  use  of  supersonic 
commercial  aircraft.  The  resolution  con- 
templates that  pending  the  completion 
of  studies  by  an  international  commis- 
sion all  participating  nations  would  agi'ee 
to  prohibit  supersonic  commercial  air- 
craft landings  in  and  flights  over  their 
territory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  serious 
dilemma  that  many  Members  have  faced 


on  this  SST  issue.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  resolution  offers  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  consideration  and  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey). 

Mr.  CASETV  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  that  when  Columbus  started  out 
that  there  was  someone  on  the  shore 
shaking  his  head  and  saying,  "He  is  go- 
ing to  fall  off  the  edge  of  the  earth." 

When  the  Wright  brothers  flew  their 
200  feet,  someone  said,  "No  one  but  rich 
men  will  ever  use  that  kind  of  a  con- 
traption." 

When  the  old  Ford  Tri-motor  made 
its  first  cross-country  commercial  flight 
back  in  the  early  1920's,  everybody  said, 
"It  is  just  a  stunt  and  no  one  will  ever 
use  it." 

When  they  developed  the  jet  for  war 
purposes,  they  said  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  use  commercially,  and  we 
should  stick  with  the  props  because 
though  they  are  slower,  they  are  cheaper. 

Now  we  have  people  shaking  their 
heads  saying  that  nobody  will  ever  use 
the  SST's.  Others  are  saying  to  let  some- 
one else  be  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  want  us  to 
maintain  first  position  and  I,  for  one,  am 
not  willing  to  depend  on  the  fact  that 
the  Concorde  is  going  to  fall  flat  on  its 
face,  or  that  the  Russian  SST  will  not  be 
picked  up  by  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

We  underestimated  the  ability  of  the 
Russians  in  the  space  field,  and  it  took 
a  lot  of  "catch-up"  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  get  the  United  States  out  in  front. 

I  will  say  to  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  our  SST  program  that  they 
can  take  pride  and  credit  in  forcing  de- 
velopers of  this  aircraft  to  consider  the 
ecological  impact.  They  have  made  the 
engineers  aim  for  a  better  designed 
motor,  which  will  have  less  noise,  and 
hopefully,  less  emission. 

Their  sincere  opposition,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  see  that  we  do  have  a  better  de- 
signed supersonic  that  any  other  nation 
in  the  world  if  we  are  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  building  of  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  my  colleagues  who 
have  preceded  me  very  ably  pointed  out 
the  economics  of  this  program,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  killing  it  now 
is  somewhat  fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  repeat,  I  want  our  country  to  be  first. 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  American  engineers  and  in  the 
ability  of  American  businessmen  to  see 
that  our  SST  will  not  only  pay  for 
itself,  but  will  earn  for  us  in  the  long 
run. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  know  of  no  one  in  the  House  for  whom 
I  have  greater  respect  and  affection  than 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
or  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  even  though  they  are  rarely 
in  the  agreement  they  find  today.  But 
when  they  talk  about  the  F-111  and  the 
Comet,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  707  came  from  a  military  plane, 
the  KC-135.  If  we  had  left  the  field  to  the 
Comet,  we  would  not  have  the  707  being 
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sold  around  the  world  today,  sales  which 
give  us  the  $2  billion-plus  balance  of 
payments  which  help  pay  off  with  for- 
eign trade  dollars  that  immense  debt  th"* 
genUeman  from  Iowa  is  so  properly  con- 
cerned about. 

We  have  seen  something  new  m  poli- 
tics today.  We  have  all  heard  about  the 
politically  demagoguery  of  offering  some- 
thing for  nothing.  The  gentlemen  who 
have  opposed  the  SST  are  offering  us  a 
new  political  gimmick:  "nothing  for 
something."  Apparently  they  want  us  to 
pay  $85  million  to  terminate  this  pro- 
gram and  to  have  nothing  left  at  all.  Bet- 
ter said,  they  want  us  to  finish  spending 
$1  billion  and  not  have  anything  to  show 
for  it— no  oE>portunity  to  get  that  billion 
back  in  improved  trade  balances.  I  think 
it  is  wrong-headed  poUtics  just  as  it  is 
wrong-headed  economics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman    from    California 

(Mr.   GOLDWATER). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  The 
best  solution  for  unemployment  is  a  job. 
Funding  of  the  supersonic  transport  will 
supply  over  150,000  jobs.  I  support  it  for 
that  reason.  I  support  this  amendment 
because  of  the  technology  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  technology  that  have 
helped  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  in 
our  cities,  our  homes,  and  across  the 
country.  I  support  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  balance  of  payments,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  spelled  out  on  the 
floor  today.  I  support  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  prestige  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. I  support  this  amendment  because 
of  the  economics  which  we  have  talked 
about  and  which  justify  creation  of  the 
supersonic  plane.  The  orders  for  the 
planes  are  in.  Americans  want  the  super- 
sonic transport.  Americans  will  fly  the 
supersonic  transports,  and  I  support  the 
amendment  because  I  want  to  see  Amer- 
icans flying  on  American-made  super- 
sonic transports  flying  the  American  flag. 

If  this  Nation  retreats  from  the  SST 
program  it  will  not  merely  be  retreating 
from  world  leadership  in  aviation — one  of 
the  few  industrial  leadership  positions  we 
still  retain— but  it  will  be  retreating  in 
major  degree  from  technological  leader- 
ship as  well.  It  will  also  be  taking  an 
enormous  step  backward  in  terms  of  the 
Nation's  future  economic  health.  For  us 
to  take  such  a  step  on  totally  false  prem- 
ises, however  innocently  or  not-so-in- 
nocently  derived,  raises  grave  question  as 
to  our  national  capacity  for  sound 
decisionmaking. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  things  about 
the  opposition  to  the  development  of  a 
U.S.  supersonic  transport  aircraft  is  that 
emotional  charges  against  the  program 
to  develop  just  two  prototypes  are  made 
over  and  over  and  over,  but  the  facts  that 
prove  those  charges  to  be  false  generally 
are  ignored  by  opponents.  Suddenly  the 
medicine  man  spiel  is  more  credible  than 
the  diagnosis  of  a  trained  doctor. 

First  of  all,  the  SST  exists.  Two  com- 
merical  prototypes  are  flying  now — the 
British /Franch  Concorde  and  the  Rus- 
sian TU-144.  The  only  question  before  the 
Nation — and  Congress — is  whether  the 
United  States,  in  competition  with  other 
nations,  will  build  one  or  two  prototype 


supersonic  transport  aircraft  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  such  an  advance  in 
transportation,  or  whether  a  handful  of 
legislators,  apparently  exploiting  emotion 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  will  put  a  stop  to 
inexorable  technical  progress  for  the 
time  being. 

If  the  British  French  Concorde  is  suc- 
cessful, as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  will  be,  U.S.  airlines  alone,  flying  air- 
craft they  now  plan  to  purchase  abroad, 
probably  will  accumulate  some  100,000 
hours  of  supersonic  flight  experience 
against  which  to  assess  the  so-called 
problems  before  the  first  U.S.  SST  takes 
off  on  its  first  conmiercial  flight.  The 
United  States  is  building  the  second  gen- 
eration SST  which  will  not  be  flying  until 
at  least  1978.  Because  of  its  advanced 
technology  it  will  be  far  more  productive 
than  the  British/French  and  the  Russian 
SST's  which  are  being  rushed  toward 
production  using  today's  state  of  the  art 
in  metals  and  fabrication  technologies. 

U.S.  military  aircraft  have  logged  half 
a  million  hours  at  supersonic  speeds  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years.  So  what  is  so  wrong 
with  trying  to  adapt  this  advance  to 
civilian  travel,  as  we  did  with  the  sub- 
sonic Jets  that  are  commonplace  today? 
In  this  critical  period  of  recession;  of 
billions  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare; billions  to  fight  poverty;  it  is  ironi- 
cal that  our  Nation  falters  over  a  deci- 
sion which  would  produce  more  jobs  and 
wealth,  generally  strengthen  the  U.S. 
economy,  stimulate  advance  of  titanium 
technology,  and  maintain  U.S.  world  pre- 
eminence in  commercial  air  transporta- 
tion. 

The  Government's  investment  of  $1.3 
billion,  to  be  repaid  through  royalties  on 
the  sale  of  production  airplanes,  will  be 
returned  approximately  by  the  300th 
airplane,  and  an  additional  $1  billion 
will  be  paid  by  the  500th  airplane.  The 
potential  tax  return  benefits  to  the  Gov- 
vemment  through  nationwide  produc- 
tion of  500  SST's  will  be  some  $7.2  bil- 
lion for  an  original  $1.3  billion  invest- 
ment. 

The  recent  level  of  employment  on  the 
SST  prototype  program  is  estimated  at 
approximately  4.500  with  an  additional 
5,000  to  be  added  as  the  supplying  and 
subcontract  network  is  expanded.  More 
significant  is  the  long-range  employment 
picture.  At  its  peak  the  program  will 
employ  directly  more  than  50,000  persons 
in  more  than  6,000  plants  across  the 
country  and  will  create  emplosmient  for 
more  than  100,000  people  in  the  supple- 
mental labor  force  who  will  have  gen- 
erated a  combined  income  probably  in 
excess  of  $33  billion  by  1990. 

Maintaining  this  capability  at  this  time 
has  another  special  importance.  Cut- 
backs in  defense  and  space  progi-ams, 
and  a  decline  in  commercial  aircraft  sales 
have  forced  a  reduction  of  more  than 
263,000  people  in  the  aerospace  labor 
force  over  the  past  2  years.  Of  this  total 
50,000  are  scientists  and  engineers.  It  is 
in  this  category  that  the  major  imme- 
diate impact  of  a  termination  of  the  SST 
program  would  be  felt,  producing  a  loss 
in  the  research  and  development  capa- 
bilities available  to  this  industry  and  the 
Nation. 
Leadership  in  aviation  Is  the  proven 


ability  to  use  American  ingenuity,  em- 
ploy American  labor,  and  develop  Amer- 
ican technology  to  make  an  American 
product  that  will  generate  American  dol- 
lars at  home  and  attract  foreign  cur- 
rency to  America. 

Leadership  in  aviation  is  a  national 
asset  we  have  enjoyed  since  World  War 
II.  It  was  not  earned  easily  or  cheaply; 
but  it  can  be  easily  lost  and  cheaply  sold. 
Leadership  in  aviation  helps  secure 
solidarity  of  our  Nation.  As  for  "spirit," 
I  am  not  sure  how  strong  the  spirit  of 
a  country  can  be  in  the  face  of  diminish- 
ing employment,  technological  inertia, 
and  waning  opportunities  in  a  field  where 
American  and  leadership  have  been  syn- 
onomous  for  years. 

Much  of  our  Nation's  defense  strength 
resides  in  the  technical  capabilities  of 
our  aviation  industry,  and  in  a  broadly 
applicable,  readily  available  technologi- 
cal data  base  obtained  from  an  aggres- 
sive research  and  development  program. 
There  are  clear  national  advantages  to 
the  research  and  development  in  titsm- 
ium,  propulsion,  operational  techniques, 
and  so  forth,  inherent  in  supersonic 
cruise  vehicles  such  as  the  SST.  Once 
such  a  national  resource — the  aviation 
industry-^is  allowed  to  weaken  and  be- 
come diffused,  it  is  exceedingly  difQcult 
and  costly  to  reestablish. 

The  potential  economic  impact  of  the 
SST  program  can  be  measured  by  many 
yardsticks — potential  sales,  return  on  in- 
vestment, generation  of  tax  revenues,  em- 
ployment, balance  of  trade,  and  profita- 
bility to  the  user.  In  each  category  po- 
tential benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
SST  are  impressive. 

The  SST  could  become  another  ex- 
traordinary American  product,  making 
a  long-time  contribution  to  U.S.  progress 
and  the  world  economy,  and  providing 
the  improved  mobility  required  by  our 
changing  times. 

It  is  imperative  to  national  growth  in 
its  broadest  sense  that  the  United  States 
move  promptly  and  forcefully  to  carry 
forward  a  viable  SST  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
confronted  here  today  with  a  very  unique 
situation.  We  are  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate $85.3  million  for  accrued  costs  in 
terminating  the  SST  contracts.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  these  costs  are  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and 
must  be  paid.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Bolanb)  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  gain  us  two 
prototype  planes  for  the  termination 
costs.  Hence,  the  question  simply  put  is. 
Do  the  taxpayers  get  something  or  noth- 
ing for  their  money?  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  find  myself  compelled  to 
vote  in  favor  of  getting  something  for  all 
of  this  money  and  will  accordingly  vote 
for  Mr.  Boland's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
strange  how  the  SST  cancellation  costs 
have  suddenly  grown  so  great,  much 
greater  than  the  presentation  to  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee?  The  costs  which 
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were  presented  to  our  Appropriat  ons 
Committee  were  but  $85  million  for  the 
contractors,  $12  million  for  taking  care 
of  the  properties  during  a  period  of  dis- 
position. Now  we  are  told  that  they  ex- 
ceed a  billion  dollars.  Truly,  this  is  an 
unwarranted  exaggeration. 

Would  not  one  expect,  Mr.  Chairi^an. 
that  the  Government  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  to  pr^nt 
the  costs  accrued  on  this  program  w(  )uld 
have  given  us  all  the  costs  if  they  really 
were  valid? 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  canc<  na- 
tion costs  are  more  to  the  amount  th$,t  is 
sought  to  be  appropriated  in  this  bijl  to 
revive  the  program.  That  is  only  the  first 
step.  The  real  truth  is  that  the  $85  nil- 
lion  in  the  amendment  is  just  a  drM>  in 
the  bucket  of  costs  which  will  come  later. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
BROWN)  talked  about  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  about  unemployment.  [The 
fact  is  that  the  balance  of  payments  and 
the  full  employment  he  envisions  caAnot 
possibly  come  into  being  until  Boeing  is 
first  able  to  raise  $4  billion  to  $5  billiop  in 
order  to  produce  the  commercial  version 
of  the  plane.  I 

Where  is  Boeing  going  to  get  that 
money?  The  only  place  they  will  be  able 
to  get  that  money  is  from  the  taxpayers. 
So  the  $85  million  the  gentleman  ft-om 
Massachusetts  is  requesting  is  only  a  first 
step.  The  SST  program  right  now  is  djead. 
The  contracts  have  been  terminated. 
They  were  terminated  as  of  March 
this  year.  If  those  contracts  are 
revitalized  and  renewed,  and  if  the  pl^ 
are  going  to  be  restarted  again, 
startup  costs  will  exceed  the  estiniat 
a  very  great  margin. 

I  urge  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  M/ 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Stagger.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rt 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virf 
(Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  g« 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  originally 
out  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  (_ 
merce  Comittee.  I  was  for  it  then  afid  I 
am  for  it  now.  I  heard  one  of  the  officials 
of  one  of  our  large  airlines  say  th»,t  if 
America  does  not  produce  the  plane,  the 
airlines  Industry  will  be  forced  to  pur- 
chase planes  from  Russia.  Now,  if  you 
want  than  to  do  that,  you  vote  against 
the  amendment  today.  ' 

History  has  recorded  that  many  Jdco- 
ple  have  been  against  developments 
which  have  proven  to  be  beneficial,  ^illy 
MltcheU  was  castigated  when  he  pro- 
posed an  air  force  for  America.  Future 
events  proved  he  was  right.  , 

They  said  he  was  so  wrong,  thai  he 
was  not  keeping  up  with  the  time$.  It 
goes  without  saying,  history  has  priven 
his  wisdom. 

At  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  de- 
cline in  America's  prestige  around^  the 
world  we  must  not  and  should  not|  re- 
treat. America's  slogan  has  been,  is,  jand 
always  should  be  "press  on." 

I  say  we  should  build  this.  We  biay 
meet  some  human  error,  but  God  help 
us  if  we  do  not  try  to  do  something  to 
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keep  our  land  going  forward.  This  is  the 
time.  We  must  not  sUp  backward. 

As  mentioned,  there  were  those  who, 
during  the  time  of  Colimibus,  when  he 
wanted  to  come  across  the  sea,  said  "No." 
If  they  had  listened  to  those  who  said, 
"No,  do  not  go,"  none  of  us  would  be  in 
America  today,  but  the  Queen  beUeved 
enough  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  send  Co- 
lumbus to  America,  thanx  God. 

When  Admiral  Rickover  tried  to  pro- 
duce a  nuclear  submarine,  it  was  said 
that  he  was  "nuts"  and  that  he  was 
crazy,  but  thank  God,  we  have  one  to- 
day, and  that  he  persisted.  The  nuclear 
submarines  we  have  now  are  the  chief 
defense  of  our  land. 

If  we  want  to  kill  the  hopes  and  the 
dreams  of  a  lot  of  people,  yes,  we  can  go 
ahead  and  vote  against  this  amendment, 
but  I  say  we  ought  to  vote  for  it  for  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  and  carry  and 
be  proud  and  carry  forward  the  progress 
we  have  made. 

I  do  not  despair  for  the  future.  I  tliink 
we  have  a  bright  future.  We  must  look 
and  plan  and  work  for  the  future.  Look 
forward  and  not  backward.  America  was 
built  that  way.  It  was  built  by  those 
who  say  we  will  work  and  do  good  and 
progress.  I  sincerely  believe  we  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Bo  LAND)  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  Members  are  ready  to  vote.  I  am  sat- 
isfied we  have  made  a  good  case  here 
today.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  of  cost, 
as  to  whether  we  want  to  close  this  pro- 
gram out. 

The  cost  of  this  program  has  been  over 
a  billion  dollars,  and  there  is  $155  mil- 
lion as  a  termination  cost.  That  is  the 
whole  readly  solid  issue. 

If  we  go  ahead  to  spend  $342  million, 
we  can  complete  the  program.  There  will 
be  some  additional  costs.  I  said  this  in 
the  general  debate.  The  gentleman  from 
niinois  knows  I  realize  there  will  be  some 
additional  cost  because  of  the  slowdown 
and  stoppage  of  the  program. 

What  about  new  facts?  Of  com-se, 
there  are  new  facts.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  referred  to  the  fact  that  nothing 
new  has  been  added  by  this  side.  Well, 
they  are  going  ahead  with  the  Concorde. 
On  March  17  and  18  they  were  saying  on 
this  floor  that  they  were  going  to  stop 
the  Concorde  that  the  British  and 
French  were  not  going  ahead  with  it. 
The  fact  is  they  are  going  ahead.  They 
will  build  it.  President  Pompidou  of 
France  flew  in  it  and  says  he  is  proud 
of  it. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  to  go  ahead  with 
ours. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  8190. 

"This  amendment  would  enable  limited 
development  to  continue  on  the  proto- 
type supersonic  transport.  It  would  con- 
vert the  $85  million,  which  would  be  spent 
to  shut  down  SST  production,  into  funds 
to  continue  final  work  on  this  imique  and 
most  desirable  aircraft. 

Barely  2  months  ago,  I  stood  here  and 
made  a  similar  appeal  which,  as  it  turned 


out,  was  futile.  Several  things  have  hap- 
pened since  then  which  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues must  consider  before  they  vote 
again.  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  given 
the  advantage  of  hindsight  to  prevent  an 
error  in  foresight.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
American  SST. 

First  of  all,  we  can  already  see  and  feel 
the  effects  in  our  home  communities. 
There  are  new  names  on  the  imemployed 
rolls  back  home.  Plants  which  were 
geared  up  for  production  are  cutting 
back,  thus  holding  money  out  of  our  su- 
permarkets, our  retail  stores,  and  our  de- 
partment stores.  Seattle,  where  the  air- 
frame for  the  SST  was  being  constructed, 
certainly  has  borne  the  greatest  hurt. 

In  my  hometown  of  Cincinnati,  where 
the  SST  engines  were  being  built,  the 
first  of  2,100  people  are  being  laid  off. 
Businessmen  there  are  tightening  their 
economic  belts  for  less  spending  which 
has  been  estimated  at  $100  million  in  only 
2  years. 

The  impact  has  already  rippled  beyond 
Cincirmati.  Comp>onents  for  the  SST  en- 
gines production  were  coming  from  sup- 
pliers in  three  States.  Likewise,  some  of 
the  SST  workers  came  from  Kentucky 
and  Indiana.  Curtailing  the  SST  at  this 
late  stage  is  injurious  to  citizens  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana  in  this  one  in- 
stance alone. 

The  most  dramatic  illustration  of  our 
failure,  however,  occurred  only  last  week 
in  France.  President  Georges  Pompidou 
flew  over  his  coimtry  at  nearly  twice  the 
speed  of  sound  in  France's  new  Concorde 
supersonic  transport.  There  was  justified 
triimiph  in  his  voice  as  he  broadcast  over 
radio  from  the  plane  to  his  coimtrymen. 
They  were  told  that  France  had  gambled 
on  the  SST  and  weis  nearly  ready  to  rake 
in  the  winning  chips.  They  anticipate  the 
sale  of  himdreds  of  Concordes  to  airlines 
and  other  coimtries— all  to  the  glory  and 
profit  of  France. 

There  was  not  salt  rubbing.  President 
Pompidou  made  no  mention  that  Amer- 
ica had  dropped  out  of  the  SST  race.  He 
did  not  point  out  that  the  United  States 
would  have  gotten  back  all  of  its  invest- 
ment, about  $1  billion,  upon  sale  of  the 
first  fieet  of  SST's.  I  should  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  the  American  SST  would 
be— can  be— better  than  the  Concorde 
and  therefore,  more  salable. 

All  other  argxunents  have  been  rebut- 
ted. Scientists  have  assured  us  that  the 
SST  presents  no  real  pollution  problem. 
All  persuasion  for  the  SST  accrues  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Uruted  States  and  its 
people.  We  could  retain  our  prestige  as 
the  foremost  nation  in  aviation.  Sales  of 
SST  planes  would  greatly  benefit  our 
balance  of  payments  with  other  nations. 
Production  of  them  would  keep  our  peo- 
ple employed.  The  goods  which  our  peo- 
ple could  then  buy  would  further  the 
prosperity  and  vigor  which  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  first  voted  approval  of  the  SST 
nearly  10  years  ago.  We  should  vote  now 
to  complete  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
we  have  before  us  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations   bill   an  opportunity  to 
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reinstate  and  complete  a  job  started  by 
previous  Congresses — that  is  the  full  de- 
velopment of  two  prototype  SST  aircraft. 
The  interval  between  the  vote  in 
March  and  today  has  only  reenforced 
arguments  of  the  proponents  in  support 
of  the  development  of  this  aircraft. 

One  of  the  areas  that  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance is  the  balance  of  payments.  At 
a  time  when  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
again  declined,  the  balance  of  payment 
is  jeopardized,  we  should  maintain  an 
area  in  whiich  we  are  No.  1,  and  that  is 
the  continued  development  of  the  air- 
craft industry. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  approve  an 
allocation  of  $85.3  million  to  terminate 
the  SST  program.  It  will  also  require 
another  $11  to  $12  million,  plus  another 
$58  million  to  repay  the  airlines,  or  ap- 
proximately $155  million  to  terminate 
this  program. 

Would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  pre- 
serve the  investment  of  $864  million  by 
going  forward  with  the  SST? 

It  will  take  approximately  $1,342,000,- 
000,  including  all  previous  investments 
to  complete  it. 

In  order  to  terminate,  it  will  take  al- 
most the  same  amount  of  money  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  direct 
and  indirect  costs  in  addition  to  the  sum 
already  invested.  The  indirect  costs  are 
composed  of  sums  lost  by  reason  of  lost 
taxes,  lost  revenue  to  local  and  Federal 
Oovernments,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
unemployment  compensation  paid  by 
reason  of  terminations  of  employment. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  this  Congress  voted, 
and  I  voted,  for  a  pubUc  works  bill,  to 
provide  more  Jobs. 

Soon,  we  will  vote  on  an  Emergency 
Employment  Act  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 200,000  jobs. 

Why  not  keep  the  people  already  em- 
ployed in  the  SST  program  in  addition  to 
the  efforts  in  the  other  jobless  areas?  I  do 
not  recommend  the  SST  on  a  make-job 
basis.  It  is  a  viable  program  and  one  that 
can  be  logically  supported  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis. 

It  was  said  in  previous  debates  that  the 
British-French  Concorde  would  fail,  and 
the  Russian  TU-144  would  not  be  sal- 
able in  the  West. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Pompidou,  of 
Prance,  flew  in  the  British-French  Con- 
corde— it  is  in  operation — it  has  been 
btiilt— it  will  be  sold,  not  only  in  Britain 
and  France,  but  to  airlines  in  the  United 
States  and  the  TU-144  will  fiy. 

All  of  these  things  I  have  said  before 
and  will  continue  to  say  in  support  of 
this  program. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  maintain  80  percent  of  Uie 
world  market  in  the  aircraft  industry  as 
opposed  to  forfeiting  it  to  the  British, 
French,  smd  Russians. 

The  question  that  w£is  raised  in  debate : 
Why  do  we  have  to  be  first  in  everything? 

We  should  be  first  in  many  areas — in 
eliminating  poverty,  disease,  unemploy- 
ment, and  so  on. 

The  economic  strength  which  will  be 
promoted  by  the  development  of  the  SST 
will  also  help  to  eliminate  many  of  these 
problems. 

The  environmental  questions  raised 
in  previous  arguments  have  been  pretty 


well  disposed  of  and  really  do  not  need 
any  attention  here.  We  aU  know  that 
there  have  been  military  aircraft  fiying 
supersonically  and  at  high  altitudes  for 
years  without  the  problems  being  at- 
tributed to  the  SST. 

I  respectfully  urge  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  support  the  SST 
today  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  its 
completion  and  let  it  play  its  role  in 
building  the  economic  strength  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  refunding 
the  already  defeated  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

Apparently  the  pro-SST  lobby  does  not 
give  up  easily.  It  even  chooses,  when  it 
so  desires,  to  ignore  the  votes  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
made  decisive  statements  on  this  issue 
within  the  last  several  months.  In  both 
bodies,  attendance  on  the  SST  votes  was 
unusually  high.  In  the  House,  for  in- 
stance, only  12  of  435  Members  were  not 
present — a  remarkable  record  for  a  late 
Thursday  afternoon. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  House  to- 
day reverses  its  decision  on  the  SST,  it 
will  be  primarily  because  of  absences — 
and  the  short  notice  given  prior  to  this 
critical  vote — not  because  of  any  new 
factors  introduced  in  the  debate. 

I  have  not  heard  any  new  arguments 
for  the  SST  since  we  last  voted  on  the 
issue.  I  have  not  seen  any  new  evidence 
which  would  prove,  for  instance,  that  the 
SST  would  not  pollute  the  stratosphere 
and  the  troposphere,  or  the  economic 
sense  is  in  any  way  related  to  the  SST. 
Indeed,  President  Pompidou's  comments 
appear  concerned  with  national  pres- 
tige— not  the  environmental  or  fiscal 
questions.  And  aside  even  from  these 
questions,  efforts  in  many  states  continue 
to  attempt  to  deny  landing  rights  to 
SST's.  Our  Government  would  do  well  to 
advise  other  nations  of  this  concern,  and 
of  the  implications  thereof. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  funds  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST,  and  Instead,  to  support 
only  the  funds  to  terminate  the  Govern- 
ment's contract  obligations  to  the  com- 
panies and  the  pec«)le  involved,  consist- 
ent with  our  responsibility.  These  costs 
now  or  at  an  appropriate  time  should 
compensate  the  airlines  for  having 
advanced  $58  million  at  the  urging  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  Boeing 
to  be  credited  against  future  purchases. 
Also,  we  owe  a  clear  debt  to  Boeing 
woiters  and  Seattle  for  transition  and 
training  costs  for  those  affected  by  the 
termination  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  18.  I  was  among  those  voting  to 
terminate  Federal  appropriations  for  the 
SST.  In  my  judgment  no  compelling  new 
information  has  been  presented  that 
would  induce  me  to  change  my  vote  on 
the  SST.  Federal  funding  of  the  SST  still 
represents  an  unwarranted  incursion  by 
our  Government  into  the  private  sector. 
This  amendment  proposes  to  spend  $85 
million  which  would  otherwise  be  used 
for  termination  costs.  In  addition,  nearly 
$500  million  more  would  be  necessary  to 


complete  the  project  and  produce  the 
two  prototypes.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
Government  should  spend  this  money 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  favor  such  an  expenditure. 

Proponents  of  Federal  SST  funding 
have  indicated  that  the  pressure  on  the 
dollar  in  Western  Europe  would  be 
assisted  by  a  vote  for  the  SST  now.  In 
fact,  we  are  a  long  way  from  producing 
the  prototypes,  much  less  selling  a  pro- 
duction model  internationally.  At  best, 
we  are  many  years  away  from  lessening 
our  deficit  trade  balance  through  sales  of 
SST  airframes. 

It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  sug- 
gest that  an  immediate  remedy  for  the 
dollar  pressure  would  be  a  reduction  of 
our  military  troop  strength  in  Western 
Europe.  In  Germsmy  where  the  mark 
drives  the  dollar  down,  we  still  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  troops  at  a  cost  of 
biUions  of  dollars  armually.  A  reduction 
in  this  force  would  ease  international 
monetary  pressures  very  rapidly. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  not  a  good  argu- 
ment in  my  judgment  to  maintain  that 
the  SST  virill  have  any  affect  on  the  inter- 
national money  crises  in  the  near  or  in- 
termediate term.  On  the  contrary,  need- 
less expenditures  of  any  kind  by  our  Gov- 
enmient  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  international  monetary  crisis. 

The  SST  is  no  more  attractive  today 
than  it  was  last  month  or  will  be  next 
month.  I  urge  a  vote  against  Federal 
funding  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Boland 
amendment  which  would  revive  the  SST 
program.  The  SST  project,  which  began 
in  1963,  has  thus  far  cost  the  Federal 
(jovemment  $864  million. 

Now.  to  finish  this  project — to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  two  SST 
prototypes — the  Government  will  be 
required  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$478  million.  Thus,  total  Government 
expenditiu-es  would  be  $1,342  billion,  and 
the  Goverimient  would  own  90  percoit 
of  two  SST  prototypes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
can  terminate  the  SST  program.  To 
cancel  the  Government's  participation  in 
the  construction  of  two  SST  prototypes, 
the  Government  will  be  required  to  pay 
a  minimum  of  $97  million.  As  a  result, 
the  Govenunent  would  pay  a  total  of 
$961  million  and  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  show  for  its  efforts. 

The  question  is  "which  way  should  we 
go — spend  $478  million  and  own  90  per- 
cent of  two  SST's,  and  collect  royalties 
if  the  SST  goes  into  production,  or  spend 
no  less  than  $97  million  and  wipe  our 
hands  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  a  continuation 
of  the  SST  prototype  project,  but  only 
after  much  study,  and  only  after  much 
soul  searching. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to 
look  on  this  project  in  terms  of  the 
Nation — not  simply  what  is  good  for  my 
district.  This  has  not  been  easy,  for  my 
district  has  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  economy,  and  we  presently  have  a  7.7 
percent  unemployment  rate  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  The  SST  program  means 
direct  employment  for  1,800  persons  in 
southern  California.  Nine  hundred  people 
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are  working  on  the  SST  at  North  Ai  aer- 
ican  Rockwell,  and  Northrop  has  500 
employed  on  the  SST  project. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  environ- 
ment must  take  precedence  over  eco- 
nomic considerations.  What  good  are 
jobs  if  life  is  unbearable  because  ot  air 
pollution,  airport  noise,  and  constant 
sonic  booms? 

But  will  the  SST  degrade  our  environ- 
ment? This  is  the  basic  question.  I  |iave 
read  the  reports  from  MIT.  I  have  read 
the  reports  from  the  National  Centet  for 
Atmospheric  Research,  the  report  ol  the 
chairman  of  the  American  Geogralphic 
Union's  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  testimony  in  congressional 
hearings  on  this  topic.  Finally,  I  re- 
quested an  unbiased,  scientifically  ac- 
curate report  from  the  CongressJonaJ 
Research  Service— a  part  of  the  Library 
of  Congress— evaluating  the  effect^  an 
SST  might  have  on  the  environment. 

No  one  has  alleged  that  two  JSST 
prototypes  would  harm  the  environrtent. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Gary  A.  Soucie,  conservation 
director  of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
stated  on  March  3,  1971: 

From  aU  the  evidence  that  we  have  [been 
able  to  get  there  Is  no  Indication  whatsbever 
that  the  flight  of  two  (SST)  aircraft  iTor  a 
limited  number  of  times  wUl  have  an*  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  stratosphere. 

First  critics  have  contended  that  the 
sonic  boom  would  decimate  our  coufatry. 
This  charge  is  extremely  valid.  Howtever, 
the  PAA  has  forbidden  sonic  boomsiover 
land  Yet,  the  threat  to  aquatic  Ule  on 
transoceanic  flights  is  a  pertinent  Issue. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  SST  would  create  a  '•boom 
having  a  nominal  overpressure  oil  the 
ocean  of  2  to  2 V2  pounds  per  squarelfoot. 
Pish  or  the  huU  of  surface  vessels  ih  the 
ocean  experience  pressure  of  this  magni- 
tude from  the  passage  of  a  ripple  1 
one-half  inch  in  height.  This  is  a 
significant  pressure  charge 

Critics  have  charged  that  noise  levels 
would  greatly  irritate  those  Uvinglnear 
airports.  Again,  this  is  a  valid  charg^  and 
action  must  be  taken  to  produce  er 
which  emit  less  sound.  Industry  hi 
sured  us  that  the  earUest  commercial 
models  wUl  produce  less  noise  I  than 
today's  subsonic  jets,  and  later 
will  be  even  quieter. 

However,  I  want  more  than  verb 
surances.  I  want  it  written  into  thfe  law 
that  no  SST  would  fly  if  it  produced  a 
higher  noise  level  than  current  sulfonic 
jets.  Therefore.  I  have  introduced]  H.R. 
3228,  which  would  meet  this  re<iuire- 
ment. 

Greater  air  pollution  by  the  SI3T 
certainly  a  consideration  that  m^st  be 
answered  and  I  strongly  believe  thlt  the 
SST  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  accept- 
able under  the  terms  of  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  higher  environn^ental 
standards.  However,  the  available 
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indicates  that  pollutants  will  not  b;  sig- 
nificant. In  fact,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service: 

Jet  aircraft  emits  the  lowest  quantoty  of 
pollutants  In  relation  to  the  weight  of  fuel 
used  of  any  vehicle.  .  .  .  The  aircraf;  tur- 
bine, as  compared  with  the  automobile 
engine,  produces  less  than  3%  the  toxic 
effluents  for  the  same  amount  of  fue  con- 
svmied. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  two  SST  prototypes  will 
have  very  little  effect  on  our  environ- 
ment: yet,  there  are  questions  which 
remain  regarding  the  effect  of  a  fleet  of 
SST's  on  the  environment. 

For  $381  million  more  than  it  would 
cost  to  terminate  the  pi-oject,  we  can 
build  two  SST's.  We  can  test  these  planes 
and  see  if  they  will  meet  the  noise  stand- 
ards; we  can  determine  what  effect  their 
flights  in  the  stratosphere  might  have 
on  the  environment;  we  can  establish 
the  level  of  engine  emissions  and  their 
effect  on  the  air  we  breathe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economics  of  the 
issue  are  extremely  important.  The  Rus- 
sian version  of  the  SST,  the  TU-144.  is 
currentiy  in  the  flight  stages  of  testing; 
the  French-British  Concorde  is  flying. 
If  we  do  not  build  an  SST.  our  airlines 
and  foreign  airlines  will  purchase  for- 
eign SST's.  Currently,  we  hold  84  per- 
cent of  the  world  aviation  market,  but  to 
continue  to  hold  this  lead  and  to  continue 
to  export  aircraft,  we  must  enter  the 
market  for  the  estimated  $100  billion 
worth  of  SST's  which  will  be  purchased 
in  the  coming  years. 

The  CongressionaJ  Research  Service 
has  determined  that  60  Concordes  would 
be  puichased  by  U.S.  airlines  and  that 
270  Boeing  SST's  would  be  exported, 
yielding  a  net  $10.1  billion  in  exports. 
If  the  Boeing  SST  were  not  built,  it  is 
estimated  that  U.S.  airlines  would  ac- 
quire 300  Concordes,  yielding  a  net  $7 
bUlion  in  imports. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  realize  a  return  on  its  in- 
vestment if  the  SST  finally  goes  into 
production  and  if  Boeing  can  sell  more 
than  300  SSTs.  If  500  SST's  were  sold, 
then  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  realize  a 
profit  of  $1  billion. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chainnan,  with  an  in- 
vestment of  $1.3  billion,  we  have  a  tangi- 
ble object  which  may  prove  to  be  a  pol- 
luter of  great  magnitude;  it  may  prove 
to  be  an  economic  flop;  it  may  not  be 
marketable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  tremendous  technological 
achievement,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
least  polluting  of  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. But.  these  questions  remain  to  be 
seen,  and  we  should  answer  them  by  pro- 
ducing two  SST's. 

However,  if  we  take  the  other  route ;  if 
we  invest  $961  million,  we  have  nothing. 
We  have  closed  the  door  on  these  ques- 
tions and  we  wUl  look  to  Europe  to  pro- 
vide the  answers  and,  possibly,  the  lead- 
ership in  aerospace  development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

TEULER     VOTE     WITH    CLEBKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Boland,  Conte,  Yates,  and 
Cederberg. 

The  Committee  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
"aye"  and  sends  his  ballot  to  the  tellers 
to  be  coimted. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  201,  noes 


195,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  35. 
as  follows: 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  89] 
AYES— 201 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
A  rends 
Asbbrook 
Aq)lnaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Delaney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Fascell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B 
Fountain 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va, 
Burke,  Fla, 
Burke.  Mass. 
Bvirllson,  Mo. 


Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Hall 

Hammer- 
BChmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HlUls 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala, 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
McClorj' 
McClure 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Martin 

Matblas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUls 
Mlzell 
Molloban 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
.  Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
G'Konskl 

NOES— 106 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Caffery 

Carey,  N,Y. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

CoUlns,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Danlelson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 


Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pxircell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111. 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wbltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Pish 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Eraser 
Prenzel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Qaltflanakls 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Oude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
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Hechler,  W.  Va.  Moaher 
Heckler.  Mass.     Moss 
Helstoskl 
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Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schcrle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Davis,  Wis,  Michel 

NOT  VOTING — 35 
Dent  Flfiher 

Dlngell  Frellnghuyseu 

Edmondson         Green.  Pa 
Edwards.  La. 


Hicks,  Mass. 

Eorton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald. 


Madden 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Hoorhead 


Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stefford 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiaiii 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Wldnall 
Wolff 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 


Ashley 
Barrett 
Bevlll 
CoUler 


Griffin 


Halpem  Lujan  Schneebell 

Hebert  McCiUloch  Shoup 

Hunt  Mayne  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Johnson,  Pa.  Minshall  Waggonner 

Jones,  Tenn.  Murphy,  N.Y.  Watts 

Kee  Poff  Wilson.  Bob 

King  Rees  Wydler 

Long.  La.  Runnels 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MICHEL  and  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wis- 
consin voted  "present." 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  his  vote  comes  too  late.  The  Chair 
has  announced  the  vote  by  tellers  with 
clerks. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  here  before,  and  I  had 
my  hand  up  before  the  Chair  announced 
the  vote.  I  was  trying  to  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  genUeman  cannot  be  recorded  as 
voting  "no."  The  genUeman  can  vote 
"present." 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mi-. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  if  there  are  any 
amendments  at  the  desk  to  title  II,  start- 
ing at  page  23,  which  ends  on  page  55. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  n  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
and  subject  to  points  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  where  does  this  title 
end? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  ends  at  page  55, 
linen. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this 
has  to  do  with  pay  for  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Titie  II  ends  on  page  55. 
and  all  in  between  from  page  23  to  55 
has  to  do  with  pay? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  be  made  against  any  pro- 
vision under  title  II? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
n?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    BONCALIO 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncalio:  Page 
56,  line  18,  after  the  period  insert  new  para- 
graph: 

"Sec.  305.  No  part  of  &ay  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  plans 
or  studies  for  the  oonstructlon  of  any  public 
building  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
a  75-mlle  radius  therefrom." 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  the  greatest  faUure  of  our 
times  is  the  failure  of  the  central  cities. 
They  have  become  the  conspicuous  fail- 
ures in  American  life.  The  greatest  fail- 
ure of  all  is  the  Washington-Northern 
Virginia-Maryland  area,  where  every  day 
we  read  of  tragedy  in  this  congested, 
sprawling,  abyss;  of  yet  another  national 
shrine,  now  Antietam,  soon  to  be  leveled 
by  the  bulldozer.  Washington,  where  the 
growth  rate  is  exceeded  only  by  Greater 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  air  we  breathe  Is 
befouled  by  the  exhaust  of  smoking  buses, 
a  million  cars,  and  32  tons  of  fuel  ash 
being  spewed  out  from  airplanes  each 
day  as  they  take  off  and  land  at  our  busy 
airports.  National,  Dulles,  and  Friend- 
ship— imagine  that,  32  tons  of  fuel  ash 
that  you  euad  I  and  our  families  must 
breathe.  Washington,  where  we  now  have 
a  new  vista  from  the  hill,  a  new  super- 
highway, all  14  lanes  of  it  running  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

It  is  Congress  that  ought  to  rebel 
against  Washington  becoming  a  ch(Aed 
mass  of  oflace  buildings,  of  congested 
highways,  acres  of  pavement  and  con- 
crete, and  this  horrid  environment  for 
carrying  on  Government,  replacing  the 
parks  and  landscape  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity once  envisioned  by  L'Enfant. 

Although  five  consecutive  Presidents 
have  received  from  Congress  a  plan  for 
reorganizing  the  executive  department, 
decentralization  or  dispersal  has  never 
received  consideration.  The  Congress 
must  now  take  the  lead  in  doing  this  If 
Washington  is  to  be  protected  from  itself. 

Last  week  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Smith,  stressed  this  point  in  referring  to 
the  disturbances  that  bothered  all  of  us 
right  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Henry  Rettss, 
the  eminent  Congressman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, pushed  legislation  10  years  ago  call- 
ing for  an  orderly  program  of  decen- 


tralization and  said  it  was  needed  then 
If  it  was  needed  then,  it  is  a  crying  trag- 
edy now. 

John  Blatnik,  Bob  Jones.  Ed  Garmatz. 
and  John  Moss,  to  name  just  a  few,  have 
labored  long  and  fruitlessly  in  this  field 
for  many  years. 

Because  of  runaway  centralization  of 
Government  facihties  in  the  Greater 
Washington  area,  the  physical  and  so- 
cial environment  of  the  National  Capital 
is  being  destroyed,  and  with  it,  the  ca- 
pacity for  good  government. 

We  need  dispersal  of  physical  plant 
and  redistribution  of  government  em- 
ployees to  safeguard  the  environment  of 
Washington,  make  agencies  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  and  contribute  to 
the  revitalization  of  small-  and  middle- 
sized  communities  in  areas  which  have 
suffered  from  outmigration. 

The  wrong  approach  is  locating  the 
FBI  building  smack  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  proposal  to  locate  the  Se- 
cret Service  Academy  in  Beltsville,  Md. 

The  right  approach — the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  located  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Beginning  in  1937,  with  the  Browlow 
Commission's  report,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  continually  studying 
reorganization  proposals.  Despite  this 
concern,  no  coherent  policy  on  dispersal 
of  Government  facihties  has  ever  been 
produced. 

I  will  have  a  special  order  Monday  next 
to  ask  for: 

First.  Resolution  expressing  sentiment 
of  Congress  that  any  reorganization  plan 
must  include  dispersal  and  decentraliza- 
tion. 

Second.  Creation  of  a  Special  Joint 
Committee  to  formulate  criteria  to  gov- 
ern selection  of  sites  for  new  installa- 
tions. 

Third.  Ask  for  refusal  to  support  any 
authorization  or  appropriation  which 
carries  with  it  the  construction  of  addi- 
tionsd  Government  offices  or  private 
buildings  to  be  leased  to  GSA  in  the 
Greater  Washington  area. 

Fourth.  Ask  that  you  prepare  for  the 
onslaught  of  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Evening  Star,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
local  institutions  who  will  wrongfully 
conclude  that  the  plan  will  do  them  eco- 
nomic damage. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Members  to  give  some 
consideration  to  this  simple  amendment. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

lliis  metropolitan  area  is  filled  with 
agencies  which  do  not  need  to  be  here 
and  which  could  just  as  well  be  some- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  They 
communicate  by  air  and  by  telephone 
and  would  be  better  off  somewhere  else 
rather  than  here. 

As  long  {IS  we  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  agencies,  they  will  continue  to 
pile  office  upon  office  upon  office  in  this 
area.  It  is  time  we  started  doing  some- 
thing about  keeping  this  from  becoming 
the  most  densely  populated  and  most 
polluted  area  of  the  United  States. 
I  support  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll] 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gefitle- 
maai  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too,  want  to  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  movement 
was  started  in  Congress  to  hajt  the 
struction  of  Federal  bmldings  in  the 
trict  of  Columbia  for  reasons  of  nat 
security,  in  other  words  that  the  IJunc- 
tions  of  Government  ought  to  be]  dis- 
persed because  of  what  could  happfn  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  uponj  this 
cotmtry.  i 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  tlinely, 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

I  have  a  special  order  on  this  same 
subject,  but  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chtdrman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri|e  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  reluctantly  oppose  i  this 
amendment,  because  I  know  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  sincerity  of  my  distln- 
gtilshed  friend  from  Wyoming  in  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  But  this  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  We  have  many  safeguards 
provided  in  our  laws  in  the  Distript  of 
Columbia  against  the  fears  of  the  i  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming.  I 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission must  approve  any  new  building 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  agency  that 
win  use  the  building  must  make  wl^at  is 
known  as  a  space  needs  survey.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  then  must 
determine  whether  they  believe  the 
building  is  needed.  It  goes  from  there  to 
the  OfHce  of  Budget  and  Management. 
It  is  put  into  the  President's  overall  pro- 
gram. Then  it  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, from  the  Speaker  down  t(>  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  to  the 
subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  of  oihalr- 
ing,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  | 

The  gentleman  serves  with  greai  dis- 
tinction on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  know  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  he,  myself,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  scrutinize 
very  carefully  any  request  made  by  any 
agency  to  further  put  concrete  and  con- 


gestion here  in  the  great  Nation's 
taL 


Capi- 
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But  to  forgo  the  opportunity  of  build- 
ing additional  facilities  which  are  needed, 
such  as  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, now  imder  construction  at  8th 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  for  any 
other  agency  that  is  going  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  205  million  people  in  this 
country  would  be  to  provide  a  disservice 
to  the  American  people. 

This  is  a  dangerous  amendment.  It 
says  simply  that  no  new  buildings  can  be 
built  within  the  environs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  for  a  radius  of  75  miles.  Are  we 
going  to  ask  Federal  workers  to  go  out 
75  or  100  miles  In  order  to  serve  the 
needs  of  our  constituents?  I  think  not. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  well  inten- 
tioned.  but  this  ia  a  dangerous  amend- 
ment. As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  call  this  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers and  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  With  respect  to  the 
FBI  building,  I  know  of  50  sites  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  any  one  of 
the  50  States,  where  the  FBI  building, 
as  a  laboratory  for  those  experts  to  work 
In  to  fight  crime,  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  fulfillment  of  fighting 
crime,  than  it  would  to  have  it  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  in  this  town.  That  is  the 
least  acceptable  place  to  put  that  labora- 
tory. 

The  Job  of  these  agents  is  to  help  the 
district  attorneys  of  all  the  50  States  to 
effectively  prosecute,  to  return  indict- 
ments and  get  convictions.  They  do  that 
by  working  with  the  FBI  people  whose 
efforts  utilize  the  laboratory. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  or  one-half  mile  from  the 
White  House  to  do  it.  In  fact,  that  Is 
largely  what  Is  wrong  with  the  Capitol 
today.  Too  many  people  want  to  be 
around  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol, 
where  they  are  simply  not  needed. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  across  the 
street  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Attorney  General  is  in  administra- 
tive control  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  FBI 
both  testified  before  our  committee  that 


the  present  location  is  where  they  wanted 
it  and  where  it  should  be,  so  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  legislating  the  needs 
of  the  departments  on  the  floor  with  this 
kind  of  an  amendment  which  has  not 
been  considered  by  either  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues  for 
a  no  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  utter  sin- 
cerity of  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
in  offering  this  amendment.  He  has 
talked  to  me,  and  I  expressed  some  sym- 
pathy for  his  amendment,  but  I  think  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  write  this  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill  at  this 
time  without  any  hearings  and  without 
any  regard  for  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committee  which  handles  the  mat- 
ters involved  here.  The  provision  is  po- 
tentially far  reaching  in  its  effects. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  part 
of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
act  shall  be  used  for  plans  or  studies  for 
the  construction  of  any  public  building 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  75- 
mile  radius  therefrom.  Of  course,  there 
could  be  leasing  of  buildings.  I  do  thinlc 
we  may  have  too  much  concentration  of 
Government  in  Washington.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  presented  a  very  provoca- 
tive idea  which  has  been  considered  in 
the  past,  but  I  believe  might  well  be  re- 
considered. As  a  basis  for  reconsideration, 
perhaps  this  amendment  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  committee  as 
a  major  policy  question. 

So,  with  a  great  deal  of  regret,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  I  do  not  believe  the 
House  will  want  to  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  gentleman 
frf«n  Wyoming,  while  well  meaning,  is 
reacting  from  tm  emotional  posture 
rather  than  a  fswjtual  one. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  which 
have  far  more  Federal  employees  than 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  will  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  them  at  this  point  if 
I  receive  permission  later  from  the 
Speaker. 

The  material  follows: 


Selected  agencies 


Total 
employment  > 


Lafisiatlva 
branch 


Judicial  branch 


Executive 
branch 


Department 
of  Defense 


Veterans' 
Post  Office  •      Administration 


Otkari 


2, 921. 909  30. 715 

21,758  m~ 

t  710. 151  30.  593 

320, 970  28, 639 

1 389. 181  1, 9M 

55,672  9 

14.808  2 

27.50* 

1C.908 

308.395  255 

42.359  207 

19,688  4 

4.732 

69.486  6 

76.467  106 

26,974  42 

8,582  

112,320  188 

42,539  48 

li,2M 


6.887 


2,884,307 


1. 193. 784 


726. 472 


168, 719 


795,332 


60 
6,827 

963 
5.864 

162 
27 
75 
54 

623 
S3 
67 
36 

177 

167 
24 
24 

308 
108 
58 


211. 576 

2,672.731 

291,368 

2,381,363 

55.501 

14,779 

27,429 

16.854 

307. 517 

42,069 

19. 617 

4.696 

69,303 

76,194 

26.908 

l.55> 

111,824 
42,383 
18.206 


149. 132 

1.044.652 

91,737 

952.915 

23,947 

6,346 

9.281 

4.845 

160,794 

17,021 

4,592 

1.888 

30.001 

40.104 

22.070 

1.071 

29.380 

17. 197 

1,377 


2.524 

723.948 

19,443 

704,505 

7.977 
903 

4,842 

4.974 
78.177 

7,699 
10,665 

1,622 
19,162 
14,061 

1,959 

1,950 
50,166 
15,037 

9,611 


1,364 

167, 355 

5,728 

161, 627 

3.745 

34 

1.586 

2.642 

15.654 

2.024 

1,887 

501 

4,655 

3,522 

79 

377 

9.871 

2.914 

2.600 


58,556 

736, 776 

174.460 

562,316 

19,832 

7,496 

11,720 

4,393 

52.192 

15,325 

2,473 

» 

18,507 

tioo 

5,l«S 
22,407 

7. 235 
4  611 
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Selected  agencies 


State 


Total 

employment' 


Letislative 
branch 


Judicial  branch 


Executive 
branch 


)ep« 
ofD 


of  Defense 


Post  Office ' 


Veterans' 
Administration 


Kmtiieky 

LMisiana 

lUiiia 

lUfyliiw)'-.-. 
Mi^iciiuMtts. 

Midiipn 

Minneiota 

|li»ssipp< 

Mitwin 

Itoitiiia 

HlbfMlU 


Nm>  Hampshire 

lt««rJ«f$ey 

NtwMtxuM 

NlwVorli-- 

Nortli  Carolina 

Horth  Dakota 

Okie 

Oklahoma 

Onfon 

Pennsylvania 

Bliode  Island 

Soirtli  Carolina 

Sodth  Dakota 

Ttnnessee 

TlJ» 

\m 

Vtnnont 

Virjinia' 

Wjsliiniton 

WastVifiinla 

Wixonsin 

Wyoming 


22.625  . 
35.863  . 
28.597 
15,926  . 
63,958  . 
65,662 
53.329 
29,818 
21.100  . 
66.182 
10,668  . 

IS,  on 

8.S21 

5,226 
67,384 
25.717 
178.647 
37.866 

8,065 
99,146 
55,293 
24.868 
139,837 
14,626 
29,345 

9,614 
41,923 
149,743 
39,982 

3,720 
76,710 
54,640 
13,287 
26,150 

5.352 


98 

70 
24 


115 


4 

122 


134 
18 
34 

145 


2 

106 

9 


63 
84 


74 
•7 

ITS 
U 
71 
M 

IM 
77 
71 

133 
38 
39 
38 
14 

108 
37 

7W 

132 
31 

240 

103 

cs 

3U 

28 

69 

16 

142 

2M 

39 

23 

141 

104 

60 

78 

22 


22,551 
35,766 
28,363 
15,895 
63,887 
65,468 
53,071 
29,717 
21,021 
65,934 
10,630 
15,054 

8,483 

5,212 

67,275 

25.676 

177,825 

37,734 

8,024 
98,772 
55, 172 
24,  769 
139, 374 
14,598 
29,276 

9,598 

41.779 

149, 373 

39,944 

3,697 
76.506 
54.452 
13,227 
26, 072 

5.330 


5.981 

15,982 

7.808 

9,468 

27,924 

20,688 

12,539 

3,079 

8,287 

22,285 

1.415 

3.597 

2.898 

1.224 

28.839 

10, 5U 

27,883 

13,537 

1,747 

37,670 

33,216 

3,781 

85,592 

9,716 

18.664 

1,282 

7.598 

72, 314 

27.033 

483 

49.762 

24,388 

1,506 

3,402 


8,370 

8,614 

8,783 

3,845 

8,887 

25,893 

26,270 

14.689 

4,780 

20,235 

2,240 

6,085 

1,536 

2,265 

26.212 

2.526 

96,045 

11,613 

2.615 

35,862 

8,566 

6,191 

42, 713 

3,202 

5,590 

2,646 

10,985 

32,709 

2.849 

1,807 

10, 153 

11,175 

5,080 

13.619 

1,050 


2.602 
1  936 
2,520 

956 
2.403 
6,159 
4.623 
3,914 
2.130 
3,606 

463 
1,443 

337 

364 

3,748 

1,027 

15,715 

3,622 

443 
7,139 
1,716 
1,788 
9,443 

753 
1,456 
1,380 
2.913 
10,062 
1,130 

392 
3,839 
2,777 
2,074 
3,916 

747 


other  I 

5.598 

i.Zi* 

9,252 

1,626 

24,673 

12,728 

9,639 

8,035 

5,824 

19,808 

6.512 

3,929 

3,712 

1.359 

8,476 

11,579 

38,182 

8,962 

3.216 

18, 101 

11,674 

13,009 

21,626 

227 

3,566 

4,290 

20,283 

34.288 

8,932 

1,015 

12, 752 

16, 112 

4,567 

5,135 

2,664 


" rT~r         .    M    .,.i-..i,iH  consists  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Alexandria,  Fairfax,  and  Falls  Church  cities.  Artiniton.  Fair- 

;?S"des"sJm!;i    tJt'h'pI  K^^^^  includes  decennial  census  enumerators.  fax.  Loudoun  and  Prince  William  counUes.  Va.;  and  Montgomery  and  Pr.nee  Georges  count.es. 

ItttludM  Maryland  and  /Irginia  portions  of  the  Washington.  D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  which    Md. 


Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  be- 
lieve there  is  another  factor  that  ought 
to  be  considered.  Every  organization  in 
the  world  strives  to  make  itself  more  ef- 
ficient by  bringing  its  various  divisions 
together  rather  than  dispersing  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  alluded  to 
a  prior  tendency  to  separate  Goverament 
agencies  from  Washington  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security.  That  is  no  longer  a 
factor.  We  cannot  now  really  escape  the 
kind  of  nuclear  bombs  that  have  been 
devised  by  dispersing  Federal  agencies. 

We  need  to  have  the  efficiency  which 
having  supervisory  activities  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  one  locale  gives  us. 

Another  factor  which  I  think  is  ger- 
mane to  this  discussion  is  that  at  this 
point  in  time  a  number  of  Goverrmient 
agencies  are  discharging  persoimel  be- 
cause of  a  cut-back  in  military  expendi- 
tures. The  fact  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Government  agencies  in  this  locale 
frequently  enables  these  people  to  find 
jobs  in  other  agencies  in  the  Wstshington 
area  without  disrupting  their  family 
lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  and  hope  it  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  needs  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  very  inadequate  drug  abuse 
treatment  program  that  has  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  am  not  going  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  as  I  had  orig- 
inally plarmed  because  I  have  talked  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  who  was 
kind  enough  to  hear  me  before  his  sub- 


committee this  morning.  They  indi- 
cated, and  I  would  like  to  get  assur- 
ances on  the  floor  in  just  a  minute,  that 
they  will  give  adequate  consideration 
to  proper  funding  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  capsule  this 
by  saying  it  is  estimated  that  we  have 
250.000  heroin  addicts  in  this  Nation, 
one-fourth  of  whom  it  is  estimated  are 
veterans  or  about  50,000. 

We  have  just  had  our  own  colleagues 
come  back  and  make  a  report  from 
Vietnam  saying  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  another  30,000  potential  ad- 
dicts there. 

Do  you  know  what  our  existing  VA 
treatment  program  consists  of — five 
small  clinics  and  they  were  started  only 
in  January  of  this  year? 

The  entire  program  is  funded  at  $330,- 
000.  Five  Uttle  clinics,  with  a  total  of 
130  beds.  And,  do  you  know  what  the 
budget  is  for  this  coming  year?  Two 
million  dollars  to  permit  them  to  open 
an  additional  12  clinics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  to  those 
who  nm  the  program  and  they  tell  roe 
that  with  $10  milUon,  which  is  a  very 
small  sum,  considering  the  problem  in- 
volved, that  they  could  open  a  total  of 
30  clinics  by  the  end  of  1971  that  would 
treat  6.000  addicts,  and  that  is  only  a 
beginning.  They  envision  a  need  for  60 
clinics  costing  a  total  of  $30  million. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  provide  no 
treatment  of  addicts  in  this  country  in 
the  veteran  population  or  continue  at 
our  present  level  and  make  no  adequate 
arrangements  so  that  the  young  men 
who  are  coming  back  from  Vietnam 
and  are  released  in  this  Nation  to  com- 
munities all  over  it,  you  will  see  an  epi- 
demic of  addictions  that  none  of  us 
can  conceive  of  now. 

I  have  already  talked  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  is 


receptive  to  legislation  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  introduce  in  order  to  see  that 
these  young  men  who  are  addicts  in  the 
service  must  be  identified,  treated  and 
rehabilitated  before  they  are  dis- 
chai'ged. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  if  he  would  give  me  some 
assurance  that  he  does  feel  this  situa- 
tion warrants  the  committees  looking 
into  it  and  taking  positive  action? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  First  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  part 
he  is  playing  in  this  very  important  pro- 
gram and  wliich  he  has  played  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  very  stanch  advo- 
cate for  additional  facilities  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  drug  abuse  program.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  would  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman  on  that. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  the 
program  now  being  handled  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  must  be  expanded 
extensively.  I  cannot,  of  course,  commit 
the  subcommittee  and  the  other  Members 
to  this  program,  but  as  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  this 
morning,  our  subcommittee  will  give  a 
good  look  at  it  and  this  Member  is  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  and  I  would 
hope  we  could  build  more  than  just  12 
centers  during  fiscal  year  1972.  The  gen- 
tleman has  indicated  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  could  go  ahead  with  30 
by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  wiU  give  the  gentle- 
man every  assurance  that  we  will  try  to 
do  this  but,  of  course.  I  cannot  commit 
the  other  members  of  the  committee: 
however,  I  know  they  are  interested  in  it. 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cha  rman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  Gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chsiir- 
man,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Flori<la  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  is  a  very  real  psoblem. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  problem  where  a  ^ieteran 
does  not  receive  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, but  that  has  to  be  considered 
imder  this  program.  i 

This  matter  is  receiving  serious  study 
in  the  Congress  and  I  think  something 
can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  b<>th  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Riggers) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

iMr.  BOLAND).  I 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairmah.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,]  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  for  His  deep 
interest  and  thoughtful  concern  Jin  this 
area.  If  we  do  not  take  massive  adtion  to 
assure  treatment  for  everyone  of  these 
servicemen-addicts,  we  are  not  only  going 
to  have  an  explosion  of  addictilon  but 
we  are  going  to  have  an  explosion  of  ad- 
dict-related crime. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  fexperi- 
encing  an  increase  in  drug  abuse  which 
appears  to  parallel,  if  not  exceed,  the  cur- 
rent epidemic  now  experienced  by  pivllian 
society  throughout  the  Nation.  ' 

While  accurate,  scientific  studies  do 
not  appear  to  be  available,  we  qo  have 
some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  In  1969,  3,766  men  rjeceived 
some  form  of  discharge  for  dru^  abuse 
from  all  four  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  1970,  the  number  incrgased  to 
5,621.  These  figures  do  not  reflect  dis- 
charges of  men  who  were  drug  kbusers 
before  entering  military  service  aid  were 
subsequently  discovered  and  discharged. 
Thus,  the  figures  reflect  only  thcJBe  men 
who  became  addicted  while  serving  in  the 

milltauT-  1 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  VA 
was  not  called  upon  to  deal  wltth  drug 
abuse.  VA  benefits  are  avsdlable  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  right  only  to  veterans  wHo  meet 
certain  conditions  and  who  receive  cer- 
tain types  of  discharges.  Many  i  of  the 
men  discharged  from  the  armed  f ervices 
from  drug  abuse  related  reasons  were 
given  the  tsrpe  of  discharge  which  may 
have  made  them  ineligible  for  VA  bene- 
fits. For  example,  of  the  5,621  n^en  dis- 
charged for  drug  abuse  related  ^asons 
in  1970,  2,218  or  nearly  half,  received  less 
than  honorable  discharges.  ] 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  raahy  men 
severed  from  the  armed  services  fbr  drug 
abiise  were  discharged  into  a  life  of  crime 
or  into  already  overburdened  and  inade- 
quate civilian  treatment  programs.  Thus, 
about  25  percent  of  the  estimated  10,000 
addicts  In  Washington,  D.C.  are  Relieved 
to  be  veterans  and  about  25  peijcent  of 
the  patients  admitted  to  the  LeKlngton 
and  Fort  Worth  hospitals  in  19^0  were 
veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  is  now 
in  the  process  of  changing.  Oij  Octo 
ber  23,  1970,  the  Department  of  t>efense 


amiounced  a  change  in  policy  for  drug 
abuse  separations.  The  regulations  on 
drug  related  discharges  have  been  lib- 
eralized so  that  few  drug  abusers  in  the 
military  will  receive  dishonorable  or  un- 
desirable discharges  solely  for  drug 
abuse.  Thus,  it  can  be  expected  that  more 
discharged  servicemen  will  seek  help  in 
VA  drug  treatment  programs. 

Moreover,  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  authorize  treatment  by  the  VA  of  per- 
sonnel administratively  separated  from 
the  Armed  Forces  for  drug  abuse,  includ- 
ing those  separated  under  less  than  hon- 
orable conditions.  Should  these  bills  be 
enacted,  the  number  of  veterans  seeking 
treatment  from  the  VA  will  increase  over 
and  above  the  increase  which  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  change  In  DOD  regula- 
tions. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
also  taking  steps  to  increase  its  di-ug 
abuse  prevention  programs  and  to  treat 
addicted  servicemen  while  they  remain 
in  the  armed  services,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand 
placed  upon  the  VA. 

To  date,  the  VA  response  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  and  the  problems  that  can 
be  expected  in  the  future  has  been 
grossly  inadequate. 

The  VA  currently  operates  five  drug 
treatment  units  in  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Houston,  Battle  Creek,  and 
Los  Angeles — Sepulveda.  These  units 
consist  of  an  average  of  15  beds  each.  In 
addition  to  these  five  units,  only  four  of 
which  are  currently  authorized  by  the 
Food  and  Dnig  Administration  to  use 
methadone — Battle  Creek  is  not — six 
other  VA  hospitals  have  been  authorized 
to  use  methadone  for  some  form  of  treat- 
ment. Reportedly,  the  VA  plans  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  dnig  treatment  units 
by  13  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  12  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  changes 
are  occurring  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  changes  are  being  proposed  in 
Congress,  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
one  study,  17.4  percent  of  the  soldiers 
leaving  Vietnam  reported  having  used 
opium — 5.8  percent  of  these  referred  to 
themselves  as  heavy  users — it  Is  clear 
that  the  VA  must  prepare  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  tens  of  thousands  of  hard 
drug  addicts  eflQciently  and  effectively — 
even  if  this  means  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  treatment  facilities. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the 
number  of  treatment  facilities  is  the 
quality  of  treatment.  The  VA's  own  pre- 
liminary studies  indicate  that  the  most 
marked  increase  in  drug  abuse  among 
veterans  seeking  hospitalization  is  show- 
ing up  in  the  34  and  younger  age 
groups. 

Clearly,  this  fact,  plus  everyday  news 
broadcasts,  tells  us  that  the  VA  will  be 
dealing  with  a  new  generation  of  vet- 
erans— far  different  from  the  veterans  of 
the  Korean  war.  These  men  not  only  are 
addicted  to  drugs  rather  than  alcohol, 
but  also  they  possess  entirely  different 
perceptions,  beliefs,  goals,  and  needs. 
They  are  men  who  have  come  to  age  in 
a  new  world,  who  have  fought  in  a  new 
kind  of  war,  who  have  received  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  reception  upon  their  return 
home. 


The  VA  will  be  required  to  change  its 
methods  in  order  to  deal  in  a  relevant, 
responsive  way  with  these  new  facts  of 
life  about  the  new  breed  of  returning 
veterans.  New  ways  of  reaching  veterans 
to  inform  them  of  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled — and,  in  some  cases, 
of  even  persuading  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  benefits — will  be  required. 
The  VA  should  develop  new  drug- 
abuse  treatment  models  similar  to  those 
now  used  by  civilian  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters. Such  procedures  will  no  doubt  in- 
volve, at  a  mlnimiun,  a  number  of  reai- 
dentlsd  therapy  centers  which  utilize 
little  or  no  drug  therapy  for  veterans 
without  a  long  history  of  addiction,  and 
for  other  addicts  who  are  amenable  to 
this  form  of  treatment. 

For  other  long-term  addicts  or  for 
those  not  amenable  to  drug-free  treat- 
ment, methadone  maintenance  may  very 
well  be  the  only  form  of  treatment  which 
will  prevent  addicted  veterans  from  de- 
stro3^g  themselves  and  from  turning  to 
a  life  of  crime.  Effective  VA  methadone 
treatment  will  involve  procedures  which 
vrtll  no  doubt  be  very  much  different 
from  anything  the  VA  has  experienced 
before. 

First,  methadone  maintenance  treat- 
ment should  be  nonresidential  In  nature. 
Dr.  Joyce  Lowinson,  the  director  of  the 
methadone  maintenance  program  con- 
ducted by  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  through  the  Bronx  State  Hos- 
pital, has  found  that  addicts  treated 
with  methadone  do  very  much  better  if 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  society  at 
large  rather  than  if  they  are  confined  in 
a  particular  institution  often  located  in 
a  geographical  area  far  from  the  place 
they  call  home.  This  nonresidential  form 
of  treatment  permits  the  patient  to  find 
empl03mient  and  to  attempt  a  normal 
life  in  surroundings  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed. 

Second,  many  of  today's  veterans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  susceptible  to 
drug  abuse,  exhibit  an  aversion  to  any- 
thing connected  with  the  military  and 
they  view  the  VA  as  a  military  type  of 
institution.  Thus,  an  effective  methadone 
treatment  program  wiU  involve  the  use 
of  commimity  facilities — including  store- 
front centers  where  appropriate. 

Third,  an  effective  treatment  program 
wUl  no  doubt  involve  extensive  use  of 
paraprof  essionals.  Including  ex-drug  ad- 
dicts. As  one  study  noted: 

Addicts  are  more  apt  to  trust  and  confide 
In  the  ex-addlcts  becatise  he  can  readily 
Identify  with  them.  Aa  one  patient  remarked, 
"An  ex-addict  knows  where  I'm  coming  from 
because,  after  all,  he's  been  there  too." 

At  any  point  of  contact  between  an  addict 
and  a  drug  program,  the  ex-addlct  Is  able  to 
minimize  the  emotional  and  communlcatlTe 
barriers  between  addicts  and  non-addicts  In 
a  program.  Thus  the  ex-addlct  plays  » 
crucua  role  m  cllont-staC  therapeutic  rela- 
tionships. 

The  essence  of  what  I  have  attempted 
to  say  today  can  be  summed  up  In  the 
word  "change."  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  today  faced  with  a  new  prob- 
lem and  a  new  type  of  vetersm.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  must  be  prepared 
to  respond  with  new  and  innovative 
methods  of  treatment  and  adequate 
funding  to  do  the  Job.  Any  other  course 
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of  action,  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
Nation  and  a  disservice  to  the  men  who 
have  fought  in  a  difficult  and  dirty  war. 

My  able  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
ROGERS)  has  done  us  and  the  Nation 
service  by  his  leadership  in  bringing  the 
problem  of  the  GI  addict  so  effectively  to 
our  attention. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  the 
consideration  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant single  item  than  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  summer  youth  jobs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  including  $100  million 
for  summer  youth  programs,  an  increase 
of  $37  700,000  over  the  budget  request. 
Together  with  the  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  recom- 
mended amount  will  provide  $252,900,000 
for  support  of  601,400  summer  job  op- 
portunities for  high  school  age  youth. 

The  importance  of  this  appropriation 
is  emphasized  by  the  recent  National 
Urban  Coalition  report  which  stated  that 
our  cities  aie  as  tense  as  during  the  riot 
era  of  1966-68.  More  specifically,  the  re- 
port said: 

There  la  continuing,  all-year-around, 
frightening  evidence  that  the  conditions 
which  precipitated  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion In  American  cities  in  1967  and  1968 
have  been  exacerbated  and  become  even 
more  dangerously  explosive. 


I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  a  program  in  the  Mi- 
ami. Fla.,  area,  the  success  of  which 
should  encourage  us  in  making  these 
funds  available.  The  program  is  called 
Teen  Kleen  and  its  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide summer  work  for  yoimgsters,  who, 
under  normal  employment  circiun-. 
stances,  cannot  get  jobs  because  of  their 
age.  The  program  was  aimed  at  14-  and 
15-year-olds,  and  it  operated  in  metro- 
politan Dade  Coimty,  Fla.,  during  last 
summer. 

The  yoimg  people  were  organized  in 
teams  of  12  with  older  youth  serving  as 
supervisors.  Every  morning  teams  as- 
sembled at  prearranged  locations  and 
then  were  bused  to  a  cleanup  site.  After 
they  finished  cleaning  an  area,  city  and 
county  waste  disposal  crews  removed  the 
refuse. 

Teen  Kleen  provided  807  jobs  for 
young  people  last  summer.  Many  areas 
benefited  from  the  cleanup  work,  and  we 
had  a  productive  summer  throughout 
the  metropolitan  Dade,  Fla.,  area. 

Also  encouraging  was  the  input  of  the 
private  sector  into  the  funding  and  op- 
eration of  the  program;  $45,000  was 
raised  by  local  businessmen  and  that 
amount  was  matched  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  In  addition,  $200,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  program  in  the 
model  city  area  was  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Pour  community  organizations  joined 
forces  in  an  operational  structure:  The 
Greater  Miami  Progress  Foundation,  the 
Model  City  Division  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  Dade  County,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the  Op- 
portunlties  Industrialization  Center. 

Other  cooperating  agencies  Included: 
the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Greater  Miami  Coalition,  the 


National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  Youth 
Opportunity,  the  Urban  Corps,  the  Dade 
County  School  Administration,  the  Flor- 
ida State  Unemployment  Service,  the 
City  of  Miami  Sanitation  Department, 
the  Dade  County  Waste  Division,  and 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Programs,  In- 
corporated. 

The  volunteer  in  charge  of  the  project 
and  representing  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  was  Ted  Hanes,  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Chase  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach.  Sam  Moncur  of  the  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Center  was  In 
charge  of  field  operations;  and  Jane 
Chapman  headed  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  sector,  which  furnished 
counseling,  personnel  services,  and  pay- 
roll administration. 

An  advisory  board  to  oversee  the  proj- 
ect included  Msgr.  Bryan  O.  Walsh,  Mrs. 
Athalle  Range— former  Miami  City  Com- 
missioner and  now  Florida's  Secretary  of 
Community  Affairs— Will  Wynn,  A.  D. 
Moore,  C.  B.  Potter,  Dr.  William  Stokes, 
Peter  Pere,  Steve  Hudson,  Steve  Waters, 
Oaddy  Rawls.  Essie  Sllva,  and  Lester 
Freeman,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  civlc-mlnded  citizens  met  every 
week  throughout  the  summer,  and  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram must  go  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  example 
of  what  can  be  done  by  concerned  peo- 
ple by  their  own  initiative  and  with  the 
help  of  their  Government  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  programs  throughout 
the  country  this  simamer.  By  joining  In 
support  of  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion for  summer  youth  programs,  we  can 
Increase  the  chances  for  a  peaceful  and 
purposeful  siumner  for  the  youth  In  our 
troubled  cities. 

And  more  Importantly,  we  can  provide 
a  worthwhile  experience  for  these  young 
people.  The  important  elements  of  lead- 
ership training,  a  sense  of  involvement, 
and  the  feeling  of  accomplishment,  are 
all  present  In  this  program.  The  youth 
of  our  cities  will  be  involved  In  making 
their  environment  cleaner  and  better, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  experience  which 
benefits  them  and  their  Nation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  city  of 
Caruthers  in  my  district  in  California  is 
facing  the  same  problem  in  the  health 
care  crisis  as  many  other  small,  rural 
communities  in  this  country.  Caruthers 
Is  without  a  doctor  and  has  been  for  some 
time. 

The  problem  is  not  unique  to  our  area. 
One  thousand  midwestem  towns  reported 
recently  they  are  without  resident  physi- 
cians. 

Public-spirited  citizens  in  CJaruthers 
have  gone  to  some  lengths  to  locate  a 
doctor  who  is  willing  to  setUe  in  their 
town  They  have  written  to  various  agen- 
cies, so  far  to  Uttle  avail.  They  are  offer- 
ing an  established  medical  practice  and 
facilities,  a  practice  which  grossed,  I  am 
told,  some  $100,000  the  last  year. 

I  am  sure  that  the  labors  of  Caruthers 
citizens  will  pay  off  and  they  will  locate 
a  doctor  willing  to  live  and  serve  the  peo- 
ple in  their  deUghtful  Uttle  community. 
But  whether  or  not  they  do.  the  same 
problem,  but  in  a  greater  scale,  faces  the 


country.  Many  small  communities  will  be 
without  doctors  in  the  future  as  older 
physicians  retire  or  die.  Medical  schools, 
I  am  informed,  are  graduating  only  some 
7  400  doctors  a  year,  too  few  to  make  up 
the  existing  shortage.  And  with  increased 
specialization,  medical  education  takes 
longer,  further  heightening  the  problem. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  of  1970. 
It  was  then  pocket-vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. While  this  act  would  have  been  of 
little  immediate  help  to  smaU  conununi- 
ties  throughout  the  country,  such  as 
Caruthers.  it  would  have  provided  a  start 
toward  the  eventual  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  too  few  physicians. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have 
cast  my  vote  for  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation amendment  of  $25  million  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Fred  B.  Rooney,  and  would 
have  urged  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  do  the  same  had  it  not  been  knocked 
out  on  a  point  of  order. 

I  also  support  Mr.  Rodney's  amend- 
ment because,  as  he  says,  by  requiring 
the  money  to  be  spent  it  would  provide 
a  court  test  on  this  particular  pocket 

veto. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  exception  has  been  taken  to 
an  item  in  this  bill  which  would  provide 
$15,077,000  to  pay  for  helium  deliveries 
to  the  Federal  Govermnent  through 
March  28.  1971.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  committee's  position  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  budget  estimate  which  was  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee included  a  total  request  of  $57.- 
200,000.  Of  this  amount,  $42,000,000  was 
the  estimated  amount  for  making  close- 
out  payments  vmder  the  termination  pro- 
visions of  the  f  oiu-  contracts  under  which 
the  United  States  purchases  heUum  for 
conservation.  The  remaining  $15.2  mil- 
Uon  was  for  helium  delivered  imder  the 
contracts  to  the  date  of  termination. 
This  amount  Included  accrued  interest 
through  June  30. 1971. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  request  and  gave  the  matter 
its  thorough  consideration. 

The  last  two  paragraphs  on  page  21  of 
House  report  92-187  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  item  describe  the  ac- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee. 
They  provide  the  following: 

In  view  ot  the  loregolng.  the  Committee 
Is  recommending  an  appropriation  of  $16,- 
077  000,  which  Is  the  amount  required  to 
pay  for  helium  delivered  through  March  28, 
1971,  with  attendant  interest  charges  that 
have  accrued  through  that  same  date. 

Until  action  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  terminate  the  helium  purchase 
contracts  has  been  legally  resolved,  the  Com- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  no  appropria- 
tion request  related  to  termination  ol  the 
contracts  is  proper  for  consideration. 


The  committee  has  recommended  that 
payment  be  made  for  helium  purchases 
which  were  delivered  vmder  the  contracts 
throvigh  March  28.  1971.  and  the  interest 
that  has  accrued  in  connection  there- 
with through  the  same  date.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  termination  pro- 
ceeding on  the  contracts,  this  amoimt 
represents  a  legitimate  debt  of  the  VB. 
Oovemment.  It  makes  sense  to  pay  it  at 
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this  time  and  thus  avoid  additionjal  in- 
terest costs. 

The  bill  includes  no  funds  what$oever 
in  connection  with  any  costs  that  {might 
be  incurred  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed termination  of  the  contraflts.  As 
the  report  states,  the  committee  is  hold- 
ing this  item  in  abeyance  until  a|  legal 
decision  is  rendered. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairmfm,  I 
strongly  support  continued  funding  for 
existing  nutritional  programs  for  the 
elderly  for  another  year. 

I  have  Joined  117  of  our  collea^es  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  establsh  a 
broad,  permanent  program  which  would 
give  every  senior  citizen  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  a  low-cost,  nourishing,  and  well- 
balanced  mesa  in  a  setting  that  prbvides 
social  contacts  as  well. 

Such  a  program,  administered 
Department  of  Agriculture  with 
cent  Federal  fimds  and  lO-percen1 
funds,  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  n( 
our  senior  citizens  by  providing  the  two 
things  they  most  commonly  lack :  proper 
nutrition  and  social  contacts. 

I  am  hopeful  that  favorable  actjon  on 
the  legislation  to  establish  this  national 
nutritional  program  will  be  tsiken  iin  the 
near  future.  In  the  meantime,  I  amj  hope- 
ful that  provisions  will  be  made  t^  keep 
22  demonstradlon  projects,  whlci  now 
serve  16,900  meals  per  week,  alive  for  an 
additional  year  while  the  broadflr  na- 
tional program  is  being  considered  by 
the  Congress.  One  of  the  demonstration 
projects  which  has  been  most  successful 
has  been  carried  out  in  Dade  Cfaunty, 
Fla.  My  firsthand  knowledge  of  th^  ben- 
eficial aspects  of  the  program  for  senior 
citizens  make  my  commitment  to  il|s  con- 
tinuation and  extension  even  stronger. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  since 
Congress  unanimously  approved  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  an(|  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  ar^d  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  because  Of  our 
failure  to  appropriate  the  nedessary 
funds. 

As  our  vote  Indicated  last  December, 
we  have  recognized  the  need  for  immed- 
iate Federal  assistance  In  fighting  this 
disease.  Alcoholism  Is  a  more  significant 
problem  than  all  the  other  forpis  of 
drug  abuse  combined.  Affecting  |  more 
than  18  million  Americans,  this  disease 
ranks  as  our  fourth  major  killing  Ulness. 
Now  Is  the  time  that  we  take  the  {leces- 
sary  action  to  formalize  our  cofamlt- 
ment. 

The  allocation  of  money  to  the  States 
as  provided  by  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  combat  the  rise  in  deaths 
and  crimes  which  are  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  use  of  alcohol.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  highway  fatalities  each 
year  Involve  problem  drinkers.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  our  prisons!  today 
on  charges  of  hairglary,  rape,  and  mur- 
der committed  those  crimes  after  an  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  alcohol.  This  ap- 
propriation is  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  our  entire  Natldn. 

Tl.,;  need  is  clear.  I  hope  that  today 
appropriate  support  Is  given  to  insiu* 
that  the  fight  against  alcoholism  is  be- 
gun. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Conte's  amendment  to  appropriate 
$10  million  to  fimd  the  act  so  thfit  the 


States  can  develop  comprehensive  plans 
and  support  direct  services  to  people  suf- 
fering from  alcoholism.  Each  State  will 
receive  $200,000  provided  as  the  mini- 
mum allocation  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  States  be 
given  the  financial  capability  of  provid- 
ing comprehensive  services  to  alcohol- 
ism. Our  job  today  is  to  appropriate  the 
first  funds  for  these  services. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  considering  this  bill,  H.R. 
8190,  we  are  discussing  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  among 
other  agencies.  That  is  quite  appf  opriate 
because  of  a  situation  which  Is  developing 
almost  hourly  off  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  certainly  requires  strin- 
gent actions,  some  of  them  from  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is  aware  of 
the  fiagrant  activities  of  Soviet  vessels 
in  the  fishing  waters  off  Nantucket  which 
has  resulted  in  damage  to  the  equipment 
of  American  lobster  boats  plj^g  their 
trade  in  the  area. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  incidents, 
the  latest  one  today  in  which  the  Soviet 
vessels  cut  across  American  lines  and 
nets,  rendering  them  useless  and  disrupt- 
ing the  normal,  peaceful  functions  of  the 
U.S.  ships.  The  WUey  Fox,  the  lobster 
vessel  owned  by  Prelude  Corp.  of  West- 
port,  in  my  congressional  district,  esti- 
mated the  damage  to  its  equipment  at 
$40,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  intolerable  and, 
if  it  continues,  amounts  to  a  criminal  act 
upon  the  high  seas.  This  same  Wiley  Fox, 
in  another  incident  some  weeks  ago  was 
nearly  rammed  by  a  Russian  ship.  And 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  amount  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  criminal  harass- 
ment and  vandalism. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
We  have  protested  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  is  on  the  verge  of  taking 
steps  to  relieve  the  situation.  But  that 
may  be  only  a  temporary  solution.  I  think 
we  need  to  take  more  positive  action  to 
insure  that  it  never  happens  again. 

And  the  way  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is,  in  effect,  to  see  that  there  is  a  watch- 
man of  the  seas  all  the  time.  After  past 
incidents.  Coast  Guard  cutters  have  been 
sent  to  the  scene  for  several  days  and 
their  presence  has  put  a  halt  to  the  Rus- 
sian actions.  But  then  the  cutters  have 
been  called  to  other  duties,  leaving  the 
lobster  boats  prey  to  the  Russian  harass- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  urge  this  body,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  consider  adding  funds  to 
the  regular  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  1972  which  would  insure  the 
constant  presence  of  cutters  in  the  in- 
ternational fishing  waters  of  the  east 
coast  to  put  a  final  halt  to  this  business. 

Only  roimd-the-clock  surveillance  by 
American  cutters  is  going  to  guarantee 
our  fishing  boats  free  and  imtroubled  use 
of  the  waters  for  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

In  this  case,  I  think  showing  the  flag 
in  this  way  Is  going  to  be  more  effective 
than  diplomatic  protests.  I  exhort  this 
body  to  provide  the  funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 


port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sim- 
dry  amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  AspiNALL,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  8190)  making  supplement- 
al appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Boland 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  17,  strike  out  lines 
6  through  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof- 

"Civil  Supersonic  AntcRArr  Developmknt 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenMs, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft, 
including  the  construction  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  of  the  same  design,  $85,330,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question  was   taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    201,    nays    197,    answered 
"present"  6,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  90 1 
YEAS— 201 
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Abbltt 

Chamberlain 

Oarmatz 

Abemethy 

Chappell 

Oettys 

Adams 

Clancy 

Oiaimo 

Anderson. 

Clark 

Ooldwater 

Calif. 

Clausen, 

Gonzalez 

Anderson,  111. 

DonH. 

Gray 

Annunzlo 

Clawson.  Del 

Orover 

Archer 

Collins,  Tex. 

Gubser 

Arends 

Colmer 

Hagan 

Ashbrook 

Corman 

Hall 

Asptnall 

Cotter 

Hammer- 

Baker 

Daniel,  Va. 

schmidt 

Baring 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hanna 

Belcher 

Davis,  Oa. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

BeU 

Davis,  B.C. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Betts 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Blackburn 

Derwlnski 

Hawkins 

Blanton 

Devlne 

Hays 

Bogga 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Boland 

Dorn 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Bow 

Dowdy 

HlUls 

Bray 

Downing 

Hogan 

Brlnkley 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Holifleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

EUberg 

Hosmer 

Buchanan 

Erlenbom 

Hull 

Burleson.  Tex. 

FaaceU 

Irhord 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Flood 

Jarman 

Byron 

Flowers 

Johnson.  Calif 

Cabell 

Flynt 

Jonas 

Camp 

Foley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Carney 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Jones,  N.C. 

Carter 

Fountain 

Kazen 

Casey,  Tex. 

Frey 

Keating 

Cederberg 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

lAndrum 

Utta 

Ueggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

UcClory 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

UcFaU 

McKay 

McMillan 

Mabon 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

MlaeU 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Myers 

Matcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 


OKonskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmie 

Poage 

Powell 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pur  cell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid,  ni. 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

NAYS— 197 


Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Veysey 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


ANS 

Crane 
DavU.  WlB. 


WERED  "PRESENT" — 6 
Frelinghuysen  Michel 
King  Rallsback 

NOT  VOTING— 28 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Asp  in 
BadUlo 
Begicb 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Uaas. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Gallery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cougblln 
Culver 
Danlelson 
delaOarza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Bdwards,  Calif 
Isch 

Bshleman 
iSvans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pindley 
Pish 
Ford, 
WiUlam  D. 


Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Goodling 

Grasao 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gude 

Haley 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

MUler,  Ohio 
Mlniah 

Mink 
Mlnahall 

MitcheU 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Nedzl 

Obey 


O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Q\ile 

Rangel 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

RoncsJlo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ro8tenkowsk« 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  WU. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Wldnall 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCulloch 

Mayne 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Poff 

Bees 


RimneU 
Schneebell 
Shoup 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Waggonner 
Watts 
Wilson,  Bob 


Ashley 

Barrett 

Bevill 

CoUler 

Dent 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

Fisher 

Qrlffln 

H6bert 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen against. 

Mr.  Ortflln  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Lujan  for,  with  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 

Mr.  McCulloch  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes 
against. 

Mr.  Piaher  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Runnels  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Reese  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  WUson  for,  with  Mr.  CoUler 
against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  BevlU  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  B4r.  Ashley  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Poff  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  NIX  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  QUIE  and  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  HUBERT.  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long.  If  he  hswl 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Griffin.  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  further 
state  that  my  vote  of  "present"  on  the 
teller  vote  is  also  explained  by  my  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Waggonner.  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  state  that  the 
same  applies  to  my  vote  on  the  teller 
vote. 

Mr.  RAHiSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Lujan.  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 


voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
McCulloch.  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnON    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
mot'on  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bUl  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoNTK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
VLB,.  8190,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatloDB. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
offer  a  Joint  resolution  (House  Joint 
Resolution  633)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tsxfls? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  assume  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  will  take 
some  time  to  explain  the  necessity  for  and 
the  purport  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows: 

H.J.  BSB.  633 
Reaolvei  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of  Bep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea 
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in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  are  h(  ireby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  T  -eas- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  o«t  of 
applicable  corporate  or  other  revenue^  re- 
ceipts, and  funds  for  the  several  departrnjents. 
agencies,  corporations,  and  other  organiza- 
tional units  of  the  Oovernment  such  amounts 
aa  (1)  may  be  necessary  to  cover  salaries. 
compensation,  and  pay  (including  petitions 
and  retired  pay)  or  for  other  programs  and 
activities  (including  the  food  stamp  pro-am, 
fees  and  exi)enses  of  witnesses,  aoid  otherj  pro- 
grams) apportioned  on  a  deficiency  basis 
under  authority  of  the  Antl-Deflclenc^  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  665(6)),  and  for  which  provision 
would  be  made  In  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1971,  as  passed  bjf  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  (3)  m4y  be 
necessary  for  the  activities  for  whlchi  dis- 
bursements are  made  by  the  Secretary  ctf  the 
Senate,  and  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
for  Senate  Items,  to  the  ertent  and  Id  the 
manner  which  would  be  provided  for  li  the 
supplemental  estimates  therefor  subn^tted 
to  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress (House  Document  Numbered  92 -TB). 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provld*!  in 
clause  (2)  of  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
appropriations  made  by  this  Joint  resoliitlon 
shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  li|  the 
manner  which  would  be  provided  by  thaj  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  !1971, 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  all  expenditures  made  pursuant  t<)  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the  «>pll- 
cable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authorlr*' 
whenever  such  Act  is  enacted  Into  law. 


Eitlon 


to 


from 

the 
eek 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  whe: 
Committee  on  Appropriations  last 
reported  out  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  1971.  It  also  appijoved 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  chaiitman 
of  the  committee  to  present  a  continu- 
ing resolution  to  the  House,  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  privent 
payless  pay  days  in  the  Government  or 
to  prevent  disruption  to  certain  pro- 
grams that  have  been  running  on  ii  de- 
ficiency basis  under  authority  of  the 
Antideflciency  Act  and  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  second  su:)ple- 
mental  bill  just  passed. 

As  a  contingency  move,  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  joint  resolution.  It  la  not 
known  at  this  moment  whether  the  reso- 
lution will  need  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
I  hope  it  will  not  need  to  be  enacted  But 
whether  it  needs  to  be  enacted  wil.  de- 
pend upon  how  rapidly  we  dispone  of 
the  second  supplemental  bill  which  has 
just  passed  the  House,  and  which  now 
goes  to  the  other  body.  That  bill  is  sched- 
uled for  very  early  consideration  in  the 
other  body.  We  are  not  certain  jbout 
Just  how  quickly  It  can  clear  the  other 
body,  clear  conference,  and  be  signed 
into  law. 

This  resolution  does  not  proYidq  any 
additional  appropriations  beyond  what 
are  pix)vided  In  the  second  supplemental. 
It  merely  authorizes  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  if  nieces 
sary,  and  only  within  the  limits  o 
second  supplemental,  to  pay  personnel 
and  meet  other  expenditures  provided 
they  have  been  operating  on  an  author- 
ized deficiency  basis. 

For  example,  we  are  advised  that  the 


the 


Post  OfiBce  Department  will  lack  author- 
ity to  obligate  sometime  during  this  week. 
The  Post  Office  Department,  we  are  ad- 
vised, would  have  a  payless  payday  on 
the  20th  of  May  imless  additional  funds 
are  available  by  then. 

The  food  stamp  program  will  be  out 
of  funds  on  the  21st  of  May.  we  are 
advised. 

There  are  various  other  agencies 
which  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  rope, 
so  to  speak,  because  of  the  pay  raises 
which  were  approved  by  Congress. 

As  a  contingency,  I  offer  this  resolu- 
tion. It  can  be  passed  by  the  other  body 
if  it  should  appear  clear  that  the  second 
supplemental  bill  will  not  be  finalized  in 
a  timely  enough  fashion. 

Mr.  WHl'l'i'KN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  one  other 
point  I  believe  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man would  want  to  call  attention  to.  and 
that  is  that  should  the  continuing  reso- 
lution become  effective,  any  money  spent 
thereunder  will  be  charged  back  to  the 
second  supplemental  just  passed.  So  it 
will  not  be  in  addition  to,  but  can  be 
used  instead  of.  if  circumstances  so 
require. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reference  was  just  made 
to  a  question  I  wanted  to  establish  for 
the  record.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  asking  the  question. 

This  resolution  does  go  beyond  pay 
and  compensation  for  employees;  it  goes 
to  retirement  pay  as  well;  does  It  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  goes  also  to  the  food 
stamp  program,  to  meet  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses, and  other  programs,  so  It  Is  rather 
broad.  Or,  is  it  limited  exclusively  to  pay 
with  those  exceptions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
it  is  rather  broad. 

This  Is  a  resolution  which  is  almost 
Identical  to  the  resolution  we  passed 
about  this  time  last  year  and  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  one  passed  the  prior  year  when 
we  foimd  ourselves  near  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  supplemental  bill  was 
not  enacted  in  a  timely  enough  fashion. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  insist  that  the 
departments  and  agencies  absorb  as 
much  of  the  pay  increase  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  new  appropriations  can 
be  held  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  The 
longer  we  hold  the  bill  the  more  we  can 
usually  hold  down  the  new  appropria- 
tions. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  and  have  delayed  as  long  as  we 
can.  Perhaps  we  should  have  passed  the 
second  supplemental  a  couple  or  3  weeks 
before  this.  We  have  been  trying  to  hold 
It  down  as  much  as  possible.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
position  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  limited  strictly  to 
the  second  suppleir<^ntal  appropriation 


bill  and  expenditures;  it  does  not  extend 
to  the  regular  oncoming  appropriations' 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  passed  today,  and  only 
to  those  items  In  it  which  have  been  ap- 
portioned by  the  executive  branch  un- 
der authority  of  the  antideflciency  law. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate a  day  when  we  will  not  get  stu- 
pendous supplemental  appropriation  bills 
such  as  the  one  just  passed  by  the  House, 
to  augment  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  does  he  anticipate  the  day 
when  we  will  not  have  to  go  to  continuing 
resolutions  such  sis  this? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  be  very  desir- 
able if  we  could  eliminate  these  heavy 
supplementals,  but  we  cannot  eliminate 
them  until  we  quit  passing  legislation 
which  requires  the  expenditure  of  these 
additional  funds.  For  example,  there  is 
over  $4  billion  in  the  second  supple- 
mental for  pay  Increases  authorized  by 
laws  in  the  last  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Expenditures  Control  Act  has  any  mean- 
ing these  days.  Is  it  a  dead  letter?  If  so, 
why  do  we  not  repeal  it  and  quit  winking 
at  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  funds  in  this  bill  are 
within  the  overall  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  1971.  The  expenditure  limitation 
accommodated  for  items  within  the 
budget,  so  I  would  say  the  expenditure 
limitation  is  not  too  pertinent  to  this 
resolution  or  to  the  bill  which  we  have 
just  passed. 

I  would  say,  of  course,  that  the  cur- 
rent overall  expenditure  limitation  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  next  month. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Shielding. 

I  simply  rise  to  say  we  on  the  minority 
side  agree  with  this  resolution.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  after  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  today  we  will  not  have  any 
quick  conference  on  the  supplemental 
bill  that  we  just  passed,  for  a  while  at 
least.  I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  pass  this 
joint  resolution  in  order  that  we  do  not 
have  any  payless  paydays  for  the  various 
branches  of  Government. 

Again  I  reiterate  what  has  been  said 
by  my  distinguished  chairman  that  any 
funds  paid  out  xmder  this  bill  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  second  supplemental.  It 
is  not  new  money.  No  additional  appro- 
priation is  here  approved.  It  will  be  paid 
from  the  bill  we  just  passed.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  it  should  be  passed  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
and  on  the  Boland  amendment  and  to 
include  pertinent  extraneous  excerpts. 

I  ask  for  the  same  privilege,  that  all 
Members  may  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  In  connection 
with  the  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  SUSPEND  FUR- 
THER OPERATIONS  OF  SST'S 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  which  just  took  place  on  the  SST 
many  of  us  were  on  the  horns  of  a  very 
serious  dilemma.  We  recognized  the  im- 
plications attacking  the  environment  on 
both  sides.  I  feel  It  is  time  that  our  coim- 
try  took  the  leadership  in  trying  to  get 
out  of  this  dilemma,  particularly  the  one 
presented  by  the  threat  of  competition 
from  foreign  SST's.  Accordingly,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  that  would  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  call  an  international  conference  to 
consider  these  questions  and  In  the 
meantime  to  work  out  an  international 
agreement  to  suspend  further  operation 
of  SST's  imtil  these  questions  can  be  re- 
solved and  a  consensus  obtained. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  this  resolution  and 
give  it  their  support. 

Thank  you. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  SPECULA- 
TION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  has  been  deeply  concerned 
by  the  reports  of  international  mone- 
tary speculation  and  the  effects  of  this 
activity  on  the  American  dollar. 

These  international  manipulations 
have  raised  many  questions  and  we  have 
had  a  series  of  conflicting  statements 
about  the  cause  and  effects  behind  these 
unsettled  conditions  In  the  European 
money  markets.  The  Congress  does  not 
have  sufficient  information  on  these 
problems  and  I  think  this  situation 
should  be  corrected  immediately. 

Therefore.  I  am  calling  for  a  full- 
scale  investigation  and  study  by  the 
Banking  and  CmTency  Committee  of  In- 
ternational monetary  affairs  as  they  af- 
fect the  American  dollar  and  the  domes- 
tic economy.  It  is  my  intention  to  have 
the  committee  imdertake  this  just  as 
soon  as  a  schedule  can  be  arranged. 

Just  such  an  Investigation  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  executive  council  of  the 


AFL-CIO  meeting  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  this 
morning.  The  executive  council  stated; 
We  call  for  an  early  and  thorough  Con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  recent  Inter- 
national speculation  against  the  American 
dollar.  Including  the  activities  of  American- 
owned  International  companies  and  banks, 
and  the  profits  they  made  from  undercut- 
ting their  nation's  currency. 

In  calling  for  this  investigation,  the 
AFL-CIO  warned  against  a  further  in- 
crease of  Interest  rates  as  a  solution  to 
unsettled  world  monetary  conditions. 
The  AFL-CIO  urged  that : 

The  administration  and  the  Congress  re- 
ject without  equivocation  the  advice  of 
bankers — American  and  foreign — to  raise  In- 
terest   rates    and    adopt    restrictive   policies. 

The  AFL-CIO's  statement  on  the  in- 
ternational monetary  problems  was  con- 
tained in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  executive  council 
stated : 

Most  of  the  American  economy  Is  In  a 
state  of  stagnation,  as  a  result  of  the  admin- 
istration's engineered  recession.  Decisive 
government  stimulus  Is  needed  to  lift  sales 
production  and  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  statement  released  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  by  the  AFL-CIO  this  morn- 
ing: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
cotincu.  on  the  national  economy 

Atlanta.  Oa., 
May  12,  1971. 

Most  of  the  American  economy  Is  In  a  state 
of  stagnation,  as  a  result  of  the  Administra- 
tion's engineered  recession.  Decisive  govern- 
ment stimulus  Is  needed  to  lift  sales  pro- 
duction and  employment. 

This  Is  the  dismal  economic  record: 

Unemployment  moved  up  to  6.1  million  In 
April  after  accounting  for  seasonal  changes — 
up  1.2  minion  In  the  past  year  and  2.4  mil- 
lion from  January  1969,  when  the  Aclmlnls- 
tratlon  took  office. 

Substantial  unemployment  has  Increased 
from  6  major  Industrial  areas  In  January 
1969  to  62  today  and  to  687  smaller  areas. 

Unemployment  rates.  In  April,  were  17.2% 
for  teenagers,  10%  for  Negroes  and  9.6%  for 
construction  workers.  Among  young  men  20 
to  24  years  old — Including  GIs  returning 
from  Vietnam — Joblessness  has  shot  up  to 
10.5%,  more  than  double  the  level  of  two 
years  ago. 

Inflation  continues  to  wipe  out  much  of 
the  buying  power  of  wage  gains.  The  cost-of- 
living  In  the  January-March  quarter  was 
4.9%  above  a  year  ago. 

In  early  1971,  buying  power  of  weekly 
after-tax  earnings  of  the  average  nonsuper- 
vlsory  worker  In  private  employment — over 
half  the  total  labor  force — Is  only  fraction- 
ally greater  than  a  year  ago,  less  than  In  the 
same  period  of  1969  and  even  below  1965. 

Except  for  the  rebound  of  auto  production 
In  January-March  and  the  accumulation  of 
steel  Inventories,  the  only  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy moving  up  at  a  significant  rate  In 
recent  months  are  home-bulldlng  and  state 
and  local  government  activities.  Other  parts 
of  the  economy  are  Increasing  slowly,  like 
consumer  goods,  or  are  declining,  like  ma- 
chinery and  business  equipment. 

Despite  the  Administration's  glowing  talk 
of  a  substantial  pick-up.  Industrial  produc- 
tion Is  still  below  the  levels  of  last  summer 
and  about  5%  less  than  at  the  peak  reached 
In  July  1969.  Industry's  operating  rate  Is 
down  to  only  73%  of  productive  capacity,  the 
lowest  since  1958,  which  was  definitely  a 
recession  year. 


In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  proflta  of 
non-flnanclal  corporations.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter, moved  up  8%  from  a  year  ago,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  Dividend  payments  Increased. 
Bank  profits  continued  to  skyrocket — up 
61%  for  J.P.  Morgan,  60%  for  Cleveland 
Trust,  46%  for  Plrst  National  City  and  46% 
for  Crocker  National. 

Poverty  Increased  In  1970,  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau  report.  The  10-year  trend 
of  a  continuing  decline  In  the  number  of 
poor  was  reversed — up  1.2  million  to  26.6  mU- 
llon. 

Immediate  government  action  Is  needed 
to  create  Jobs  and  boost  economic  activ- 
ities— to  turn  the  economy  around  from 
stagnation  to  full  employment. 

We  urge  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  reject,  without  equivocation,  the  ad- 
vice of  bankers — American  and  foreign — to 
raise  Interest  rates  and  adopt  restrictive 
policies,  which  would  Increase  unemploy- 
ment to  even  more  disastrous  heights. 

In  fact.  Interest  rates  should  be  further 
reduced  and  maintained  at  a  stable  level 
well  below  that  now  prevaUlng. 

We  call  for  an  early  and  thorough  Con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  recent  Inter- 
national speculation  against  the  American 
dollar.  Including  the  activities  of  American- 
owned  international  companies  and  banks, 
and  the  profits  they  made  from  undercutting 
their  nation's  currency. 


THE  COTTER  HEALTH  PLAN:  A 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PARTNER- 
SHIP TO  INCREASE  THE  QUAL- 
ITY AND  LESSEN  THE  COSTS  OF 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  COTTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
campaign  and  after  the  election,  I  mswie 
the  problem  of  health  care  one  of  my 
primary  Interests. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
that  reflects  my  considered  judgement 
on  how  best  to  handle  what  has  been 
called  the  "health  care  crisis." 

These  facts  are  well  known  but  bear 
repeating.  The  costs  of  health  care  are 
astronomical.  During  the  last  10  years, 
the  costs  of  health  care  have  increased 
17  percent  per  year.  It  Is  reasonably  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  health  care  will  be 
$200  blUlon  by  the  1980s.  The  total  cost 
In  1960  was  $26  billion. 

Current  Insurance  plans  do  not  cover 
out-patient  care,  much  less  dental  smd 
vision  care. 

Medical  manpower  is  a  constant  source 
of  concern.  By  1980,  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  26,000  doctors,  56,000  dentists, 
210,000  nurses,  and  432,000  paramedical 
personnel. 

I  do  not  have  to  recite  before  this 
House  the  areas  of  the  country  that  have 
little  or  no  medical  capability.  The  prob- 
lems are  especially  acute  in  our  inner 
cities  and  in  our  rural  areas. 

Before  I  outline  my  proposals,  I  want 
to  inform  my  colleagues  about  my  gen- 
eral assumption  and  values. 

First,  I  represent  the  city  of  Hartford, 
the  insurance  capital  of  the  Nation.  It 
Is  estimated  that  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents are  involved  In  health  insur- 
ance. I  am  not  willing  to  see  those  jobe 
shli:^)ed  to  Baltimore,  the  home  of  the 
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Social  Security  Admlnlrtratlan,  until 
such  time  as  it  is  shown  that  the  ixisur- 
ance  industry — scrupulously  controlled 
as  I  will  recommend — is  imable  to  io  the 

job. 

Second,  from  my  position  as  tlje  In- 
surance Commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut  for  6  years.  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  both  qual- 
ity health  caie  and  pubUc-prlvate  health 
Insurance  coverage.  Thus,  I  have  slwdled 
In  detail  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
our  health  delivery  systwn. 

The  proposal  I  am  placing  bef  ofe  the 
House  today  reflects  this  experienced 
study.  I  believe  that  there  must  be  a 
partnership  between  private  Industry 
and  government  to  assure  the  highest 
quality  health  care  at  the  most  reason- 
able cost. 

The  Cotter  health  plan  is  not  cheap — 
medical  care  Is  not  cheap,  but  my  plan 
represents  a  distinct  departure  frotn  the 
"business  as  usual"  attitude  that  per- 
meates the  medical  Industry  antl  the 
Government  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  that  this  Nation  now  fices  a 
health  crisis.  This  crisis  will  worsen  un- 
less there  is  a  new  direction  charted — 
and  charted  soon.  That  is  what  I  am 
proposing  today. 

Briefly,  my  plan  would  establlshl  mini- 
mal benefits  that,  when  fully  phased  In, 
will  prt)vlde  better  health  coverage  than 
Is  presently  available.  Under  the  terms 
of  my  bUl  all  citizens  will  be  covered. 

Medical  and  dental  Insurance  cover- 
age for  all  citizens  provided  by  expan- 
sion and  upgrading  of  medicare,  required 
employee  health  plans,  individual  health 
plans  for  the  self-employed  and.  State 
health  plan  pools  for  the  poor  an^  near 

Creation  of  Federal  and  State  health 
planning  councils  which  will  control  al- 
location of  health  resources,  set  hospital 
rates  and  doctors  fees,  control  proflts 
of  health  Insurance  carriers,  set  uniform 
medlcaJ  and  paramedical  licensing 
st««ndards  and  continually  revleRv  the 
state  of  health  care  In  the  Nation. 

Increase  the  supply  of  medical  man- 
power by  creating  three  new  medl<»^- 
dental  schools  associated  with  existing 
Army,  Navy,  smd  Air  Force  hosnltals  and 
bv  expanding  student  loprus  for  budding 
doctors,  nurses  and  paramedlcals.  Grad- 
uates of  military  medical  schools  and  re- 
cipients of  loans  could  serve  severaj  years 
In  medically  dlsndvantaeed  nreas  of  the 
country  to  repay  their  obligations. 

The  bin  Is  complicated  becai»e  the 
sublect  matter  Is  eomollcatpd.  Complex 
DToblems  do  not  yield  to  simnle  answers. 
Therefore,  T  want  to  take  this  opnor- 
timlty  to  exnlaln  mv  prooosal  In  detail 

HOW  TO  HfCnASB  OOVBtACW 

There  are  many  suggestions  about 
how  to  secure  adequate  health  Inaurance 
coverage.  One  plan  suggests  that  the 
best  way  to  assure  complete  coverage  Is 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  ftfsume 
full  and  complete  control  of  the  health 
care  of  all  citizens.  Cost  estimates  for 
a  fullv  Federal  program  of  health  care 
are  between  $50  and  $80  billion.  Other 
plans  leave  many  citizens  with  Inade- 
ouate  coverage  or  coverage  at  hle:h  costs 
I  know  from  my  experience  as  Inaurance 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 


cut for  6  years  that  health  care  Is  In- 
creasingly expensive  and  the  health  care 
system  Is  plagued  by  Inadequate  plan- 
ning and  lack  of  resources.  However,  1 
do  not  believe  that  a  complete  Federal 
takeover  Is  feasible  or  Is,  In  the  long  run, 
cost-effective. 

There  remains  the  very  practical  need 
to  provide  adequate  health  coverage  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Yet,  such  a  basic  health 
plan  must  be  understood  by  the  layman 
so  that  he  can  choose  intelUgently  the 
type  of  coverage  he  requires.  The  best 
means  to  accomplish  these  goals  is  to 
establish  a  set  of  minimal,  yet  adequate. 
Federal  standards  for  health  care  ben- 
efits that  will  be  required  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  health  insurance  pro- 
grams. This  is  what  I  am  suggesting. 

COTTER   HEALTH   PLAN 

Under  the  Cotter  plan,  these  minimal 
health  standards  will  be  increased  in 
three  phases  and,  when  fully  effective, 
December  31,  1978,  each  basic  health  in- 
surance plan  will  be  required  to  have 
these  features: 

COTTES    HEALTH    PLAN:     MINIMAL    BENEITTS 

Cotter  plan  has  minimal  benefits 
phased  in  at  three  separate  time  periods 
so  that  the  medical  infrastructure  can  be 
"beefed  up"  to  handle  them.  These  min- 
imal benefits  will  be  fully  phased  in 
by  December  31, 1978;  however,  the  State 
health  plan  for  the  poor  and  near  poor 
will  be  fully  phased  in  by  December  31, 
1976. 

The  requirement  of  minimal  benefits, 
which  exceed  most  health  insurance  cov-^ 
erage  today,  allows  the  individual  citizen 
to  know  exactly  what  coverage  he  is 
getting.  Cxurently  it  takes  a  very  skilled 
legal  technician  to  imderstand  the 
various  Insurance  plans. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  minimal 
benefits: 

(a)  Tax  relief — There  is  a  straight 
Federal  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $700  for 
health  insurance  premiums. 

(b)  Catastrophic  coverage — There  is  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  copay- 
ments,  coinsurance  and  deductibles,  if 
any,  an  insured  citizen  will  have  to  pay. 
The  total  cost  of  these  payments  will  be 
a  small  percentage  of  his  income. 

Examples  of  benefits  and  copayments 
when  minimal  benefits  are  fully  phased 
In  by  December  31,  1978.  N.B.— All  yearly 
copayments  and  deductibles,  if  any.  are 
limited  to  a  small  percentage  of  yearly 
income. 

MOKCONBTITUTIUNAI.  CAXX 

Each  doctor's  visit — insured  pays  $2 — 
for  mental  illness,  insured  pays  50  per- 
cent for  all  visits  after  initial  six  visits. 

Home  visits — insured  pay  $5. 

Diagnostic  tests.  X-rays,  laboratory 
analysis,  electrocardiograms — Insured 
pays  nothing. 

Family  planning  services  and  sup- 
plies— insured  pays  nothing. 

Health  checkups — 

For  babies:  15  visits  up  to  6  years  old- 
insured  pays  nothing; 

For  citizens  6-39:  complete  examina- 
tion every  5  years — insured  pays  noth- 
ing; 

For  citizens  39  on:  one  complete  exam- 
ination every  2  years — insured  pays  noth- 
ing. 


Dental  care — 

Annual  oral  examination  including 
X-rays  and  cleaning — insured  pays  noth- 
ing; 

Amalgam  fillings,  extractions,  den- 
tures— insured  pays  20  percent. 

Drugs  approved  by  Secretary  of  HEW 
as  life-sustaining— insured  pays  $1  per 
prescription. 

Rehabilitation — ^prosthetic  devices, 
physical  therapy,  speech  therapy— m- 
sured  pays  20  percent. 

Vision  care — 

Children  under  19 — annual  examina- 
tion and  one  set  of  glasses — Insured  pays 
nothing ; 

Citizens  over  19 — annual  examination 

and  one  set  of  glasses — insured  pays  50 

percent. 

nisTircmoNAL  cabz 

Semiprivate  or  psychiatric  care— per 
illness — insured  pays  $10  the  first  day 
and  $5  per  day  thereafter — 300  days 
maximum ; 

Skilled  nursing  home — insured  pays 
$2.50  per  day— 100  days  maximum; 

Approved  home  care — insured  pays  $2 
per  day — 270  days  maximum; 

Physicitrn's  services  when  institution- 
alized— insured  pays  $2  per  visit; 

Maternity  care,  including  prenatal  and 
post-natal  care — Insured  pays  20  per- 
cent. 

catastbophic  coveeaoe 

In  my  bill,  I  specifically  provide  for 
catastrophic  coverage  by  placing  a  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  copayments  and 
deductibles.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
payments  above  the  premium  could  not 
exceed  $800  for  a  family  whose  adjusted 
gross  income  is  $10,000,  even  though  he 
may  require  treatment  costing  up  to 
$50,000. 

The  formula  which  is  applied  to  all 
minimal  benefits  insurance  is  a  limitation 
of  4  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  for 
all  persons  with  an  adjusted  gross  In- 
come of  $5,000,  a  limitation  of  6  percent 
for  persons  with  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  from  $5,000  to  $7,500,  and  a  lim- 
itation of  8  percent  for  those  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $7,500  or  more. 

This  is  a  major  featiu-e  of  the  Cotter 
health  plan.  For  the  first  time  all  citizens 
will  have  adequate  medical  coverage 
without  courting  bankruptcy. 

WHO    WILL    BE    covered? 

Under  my  plan  the  minimal  benefits 
will  be  Included  for  medicare,  all  private 
health  insurance  plans,  and  all  Federal 
and  State  health  plans.  Let  me  discuss 
each  in  turn. 

THE    ELDERLY 

The  coverage  for  medicare  will  be  up- 
graded untU  it  meets  these  minimal  ben- 
efits. Where  medicare  exceeds  this  cover- 
age, the  higher  medicare  benefits  win 
still  be  in  effect. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  open  mem- 
care  to  aU  persons  not  currently  eligiwe 
for  part  A  by  requiring  a  $27  per  month 
payment.  I  have  been  informed  tnai 
there  are  approximately  300,000  cltizeM 
over  65  who  can  take  advantage  of  sucn 
a  provision.  In  addition,  I  would  ext^ 
medicare  coverage  to  include  widows 
and/or  widowers  with  or  without  oe- 
pendent  children,  the  blind,  and  disaf  1«^ 
and  early  retirees  who  are  now  receiving 
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social  security  benefits.  Other  programs 
of  medical  insurance  for  citizens  over  65 
will  have  to  provide  these  UF>graded  ben- 
efits as  well  as  retirement  health  insur- 
ance provisions.  The  cost  estimate  for 
medicare  is  approximately  $7  billion  over 
current  medicare  costs.  The  costs,  while 
heavy,  do  extend  and  provide  more  com- 
prehensive coverage  to  oiu-  elderly  citi- 
zens. This  is  a  just  and  necessary  cost. 

Since  I  have  studied  the  problems  of 
the  aged,  I  realize  that  even  small  pay- 
ments strike  very  deeply  into  the  fixed 
incomes  of  our  elderly  citizens.  Thus,  un- 
der my  plan,  elderly  citizens  who  cannot 
afford  to  meet  their  payments  will  be 
covered  by  the  State  Insvirance  pool 
which  I  will  describe  shortly. 

private    INSTTRANCE    PLANS 

Private  health  insurance  plans  cover 
most  citizens  imder  65.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 164,000,000  citizens  imder  age  65, 
103,000,000  are  covered  by  some  form  of 
health  Insurance.  Benefits  and  costs  vary 
widely.  Most  citizens  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  their  medical  coverage. 
Under  the  Cotter  plan  all  the  minimal 
benefits  will  be  clearly  defined  by  law.  All 
supplemental  benefits  packages  cannot 
have  features  already  in  the  minimal 
package.  Therefore,  no  double  payments 
for  the  same  benefits. 

The  establishment  of  minimal  benefits 
will  be  accomplished  by  several  means: 
First  by  tax  deduction  of  $700  to  all  citi- 
zens securing  insurance  with  minimal 
benefits;  second,  Insurance  packages 
containing  minimal  benefits  will  be 
eligible  for  employers  to  use  sis  tax  de- 
ductions; third,  and  most  important,  re- 
quiring that  each  provider  of  health  in- 
surance meet  these  minimal  standards 
as  a  condition  for  being  licensed  in  each 
State. 

Further,  under  my  plan  the  employer 
as  a  condition  for  continuing  employee 
health  insurance  as  a  tax  break  must  not 
only  provide  the  minimal  benefits,  but 
must  pay  65  percent  of  cost  immediately 
and  75  percent  by  1975.  Of  course,  col- 
lective bargaining  can  be  used  to  increase 
the  percentage  or  extend  coverage. 

I  want  to  return  to  one  point  for  a 
minute.  Under  my  plan  there  would  be 
a  straight  deduction  with  a  $700  maxi- 
mum for  each  family's  Federal  Income 
tax.  The  estimated  revenue  loss  Is  $3 
billion.  In  doing  this,  my  plan  not  only 
gives  better  coverage  but  allows  higher 
tax  deductions  for  the  individual  tax- 
payer while  producing  increased  health 
coverage. 

POOR    OR    NEAR    POOR 

One  major  problem  with  any  compre- 
hensive proposal  is  how  to  care  for  the 
poor  and  near  poor.  By  applying  the  min- 
imal benefits  fully  phased  In  by  1976,  a 
State  health  care  plan  can  meet  the  needs 
of  our  less  fortimate  citizens. 

The  State  health  care  plan  will  be  a 
State  pool  funded  by  State  and  Federal 
subsidies  and  by  private  insurers.  It 
would  have  all  the  minimal  benefits  by 
1976,  These  benefits  stress  preventive 
care  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  replace 
the  discredited  medicaid  program.  Each 
citizen  would  be  required  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  his  financial  ability,  but  he  would 
receive  better  and  more  comprehensive 


health  care.  For  example,  a  family  of  four 
with  an  income  of  $4,000  or  less  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  premiums.  A 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $5,000 
would  contribute  $15  monthly  which 
would  be  a  deduction  from  their  Federal 
taxes. 

In  addition,  the  State  health  pool 
would  be  available  to  the  "uninsurable" 
person  although  he  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  full  premium  charged  by  the 
State  for  covering  a  single  individual.  If 
the  uninsurable  person  were  a  member  of 
a  family,  the  other  members  could  secure 
whatever  coverage  they  desired  at  the 
most  reasonable  cost. 

Those  poor  citizens  eligible  for  medi- 
care under  the  old  law  or  under  the  new 
provisions  of  this  bill  can  have  the  State 
health  care  plan  pay  their  premiums  to 
medicare. 

NEW   ORGANIZATION   FOR    HEALTH    CARE 

Many  of  our  current  problems  in  health 
care  are  directiy  attributable  to  inade- 
quate planning  and  a  lack  of  effective  and 
responsible  administration. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  we  can  af- 
ford to  have  people  who  have  vested  ma- 
terial interest  in  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem dominate  and  control  that  system. 
The  State  and  Federal  Governments 
must  act  constructively  and  forcefully  in 
this  area.  Therefore.  I  am  proposing  to 
create  in  each  State,  a  State  health  care 
planning  council — SHPC. 

STATE   HEALTH   PLANNING   COUNCIL 

Under  my  plan,  each  State  will  be  re- 
quired, within  1  year  of  enactment,  to 
create  a  State  health  planning  council, 
If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  will  not  receive 
any  Federal  assistance  related  to  health, 
including  medicare,  Hill-Burton,  or  any 
other  Federal  medical  funds. 

This  SHPC  will  be  composed  of  15 
members.  It  will  be  dominated  by  nine 
consmner-oriented  members  who  have 
not  had  any  prior  connection  for  5  years 
preceding  their  appointment  with  any 
organization  which  deals  with  any  aspect 
of  the  medical  delivery  system.  These 
nine  members  will  be  joined  by  two  doc- 
tors, two  hospital  representatives,  and 
two  private  insurors.  They  will  be  given 
great  authority  to  determine  the  course 
of  the  health  system  within  their  State. 

For  example,  the  SHPC  will  be  re- 
quired, within  the  first  2  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  State  health  plan 
that  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  State 
health  efforts.  And  they  will  be  given  the 
power  to  implement  this  plan.  They  will, 
for  example,  be  required  to  approve,  or 
disapprove,  the  use  of  all  Federal  or  State 
funds  for  any  construction  or  any  serv- 
ice related  to  health  care.  Secondly,  they 
will  be  required  on  a  periodic  basis,  to 
certify  all  health  care  facilities.  Those 
health  care  facilities  that  are  not  certi- 
fied ctirmot  receive  State  or  Federal  funds 
and  cannot  be  utilized  in  fulfillment  of 
the  minimal  health  benefits  that  I  have 
already  described. 

This  power  will  give  the  council  the 
ability  to  rationalize  the  health  delivery 
system.  No  longer  will  there  be  four  or 
five  acute  cardiac  wings  within  one  city 
that  go  unused.  No  longer  will  there  be 
duplication  of  costly  equipment:  For  ex- 
ample, three  cobalt  treatment  facilities 


within  close  proximity.  "Prestige"  items 
will  be  subordinated  to  items  of  demon- 
strable and  immediate  long  term  valu6. 

This  State  council  will  establish  rates 
of  reimbursement  to  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors. They  will  arrive  at  the  figures  for 
hospitals  and  health  care  costs  by  requir- 
ing each  institution  to  submit  a  detailed 
budget  which  the  council  must  approve. 
This  approved  budget  will  be  the  basis 
for  allowable  charges. 

The  council,  as  I  have  mentioned,  will 
also  set  rates  for  doctor's  fees  that  can 
be  paid  under  the  State  health  plan  and 
the  minimum  benefits  under  approved 
employees'  programs  and  qualified  in- 
dividual health  care  insurance  plans. 

Furthermore,  this  State  council  will 
have  the  power  and  the  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  private  health  insurance 
industry.  It  is  required  to  establish  that 
all  initial  Insurance  packages  by  each  in- 
siu-or  meet  the  minimal  benefits  as  a 
condition  for  licensing  with  the  State. 
Furthermore,  the  State  planning  council 
is  to  require  that  all  supplemental  insur- 
ance policies,  those  over  the  minimal 
benefits,  do  not  include  any  element 
covered  in  the  minimal  benefits  plan. 

In  addition,  the  council  is  required  to 
secure  from  licensed  health  insurors.  de- 
tailed audits  based  on  the  audit  form 
prepared  by  the  executive  council  of 
health  advisers  which  I  will  describe  be- 
low. 

These  audits  are  to  be  studied  by  the 
State  policy  council  to  insure  that  the 
proflts  are  within  the  parameters  estab- 
lished by  the  executive  council;  If  the 
proflts  exceed  this  parameter,  the  State 
council  Is  required  to  have  the  insurors 
reduce  their  premiums  as  a  condition  for 
the  retention  of  their  licenses. 

The  State  council  is  further  allowed  to 
enter  into  intra-  or  inter-State  health 
agreements  to  further  the  attainment  of 
quality  health  care  and  is  required  to  pro- 
vide a  yearly  report  to  the  executive 
council  within  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  executive  council  on  the  conditions 
of  health  care  within  the  State. 

The  State  health  planning  council  will 
also  have  the  authority  to  establish  re- 
gional groups  to  meet  the  local  problems 
although  the  council  must  retain  the 
final  authority  over  these  local  decisions. 

THX    BZKCUnVE    COT7NCIL    OF    HEALTH    AOVUXES 

To  assure  nationwide  coordination  of 
the  various  means  to  attack  the  problems 
in  our  health  care  system,  I  son  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Health  Advisers. 

This  12-member  council  will  be  com- 
prised of  six  consmner  representatives 
who  have  not  had  any  coimection  with 
the  health  industry  for  5  years  preceding 
their  appointment.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  smd  Welfare 
will  be  a  member  of  this  Council. 

The  Executive  Council  is  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  nationwide  aspect  of  the  health 
delivery  system  after  detailed  study  of 
the  annual  reports  of  each  State  health 
planning  council.  The  Executive  Council 
then  is  required  to  make  an  early  evalua- 
tion of  this  Information  and  report  di- 
rectiy to  the  relevant  bureaucracy  and 
l^islaUve  branch  with  recommendations 
for    either    regulations    or    legislation. 
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whichever  is  appropriate.  It  is  necess(ary 
to  have  the  Council  report  directly  to  the 
responsible  agency  or  legislature  because 
in  all  too  many  instances,  commission 
reports,  panels,  i-nd  other  similar  recom- 
mendations are  not  effectively  translated 
Into  bureaucratic  regulations  or  legisla- 
tive proposals.  i 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Executive 
Council  is  required  to  create  unif|Drm 
audit  forms  for  private  and  public  i  in- 
surers that  will  be  given  to  the  ptate 
planning  council.  This  uniform  audit  is 
to  include  costs  and  profits  and  the  de- 
finition of  profit  will  be  exacting,  so  that 
no  excess  profits  will  be  made  by  ei^er 
public  or  private  insurers.  Excess  prbflts 
must  be  used  to  reduce  premiums.    | 

The  Executive  Council  is  also  reqiired 
to  produce,  within  5  years,  national  certi- 
fication and  license  procedures  foif  all 
medical  personnel,  from  doctors  to  piira- 
medical  personnel.  These  procedures  will 
be  enforced  through  the  mechanisms 
established  by  the  State  planning  coun- 
cil. It  is  necessary  to  define  what  iach 
person  is  allowed  to  do  within  his  sphere 
of  competence.  This  problem  has  been 
graphically  brought  home  by  the  ^ght 
of  many  qualified  i>aramedicals  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  and  not  being  allowed 
to  perform  even  the  most  elementary 
functions  in  a  hospital  or  outpatient 
care  center.  There  must  be  professional 
licensing  of  these  people  so  that  all  crit- 
ical manpower  needs  in  the  health  jcare 
area  can  be  alleviated.  ; 

Finally,  the  Executive  Council  li  re- 
quired to  prepare  legislation  to  establish 
what  will  be  an  "PDIC"  for  all  piiblic 
and  private  health  insurers  within  2 
years.  This  legislation  must  be  mapda 
tory  for  all  private  insurers. 

HKALTR    MANT»OWEB 

The  problems  of  the  health  del  very 
system  will  not  be  solved  by  new  mec- 
tive  administration  alone,  although  .that 
is  a  crucial  component  of  the  Cotter 
plan.  { 

We  need  more  personnel  and  hietter 
distribution  of  resources  and  personnel. 

First  the  personnel:  This  Nation  Aeeds 
more  qualified  personnel  in  health 
Existing  programs,  while  beneficial,  )nust 
be  supplemented,  expanded  and  even, 
in  places,  radically  changed. 

I  believe  that  loan  programs  shoifid  be 
expanded,  not  only  in  the  size  of  the 
loan,  but  in  what  the  loan  can  be  i  used 
for.  Medical  students,  nurses,  and  filled 
health  personnel  should  be  allowed  to 
secure  loans  to  cover  tuition  fees,  and  in 
addition,  resisonable  amounts  for  room 
and  board,  and  supplies  and  other  re- 
later  costs.  These  will  be  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans,  and  there  is  a  forglvfeness 
feature  that  allows  the  loan  to  b^  slg- 
nlficanUy  reduced  if  the  individual  aerves 
In  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  State  health  planning  council  to  be 
in  need  of  these  skills — the  inner  citf?  and 
rural  areas. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  the  Secitetary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
contract  with  individuals  or  teams  of 
health  professionals  to  serve  in  ar^as  of 
critical  need.  Thus,  the  bill  provides  the 
capability  to  channel  more  thanj  ade- 


quate medical  resources  into  areas  that 
now  have  litUe  or  no  health  capability. 

My  bill  authorizes  over  $300  miUion 
for  these  programs. 

Federal  health  manpower  programs 
will  come  under  the  purview  of  both  the 
executive  health  planning  council  and 
the  State  health  planning  councils.  They 
will  study  and  determine  both  curricu- 
lum and  certification  of  institutions  and 
licensing  of  medical  personnel.  They 
could  investigate  the  intriguing  idea  of 
"Capitation"  whereby  schools  receive 
funds  based  on  the  number  of  qualified 
graduate*  they  produce. 

AMBtTLATORT  HEALTH  CARE  CENTERS 

During  my  recent  campaign,  I  stressed 
the  need  to  concentrate  on  more  outpa- 
tient diagnosis  and  treatment.  As  I  have 
already  explained,  the  minimal  health 
benefits  specifically  include  and  encour- 
age outpatient  care. 

In  tiUe  IV  of  my  bill,  I  establish  a  new 
Federal  governmental  program  to  create 
ambulatory  health  care  centers.  The 
goals  of  these  ambulatory  centers  are  not 
solely  restricted  to  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, but  as  well,  to  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  illness  before  it  becomes 
serious. 

High  quality  medical  care  must  be 
available  to  all  oiu-  citizens.  This  is  one 
means  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  exact  nature  of  ambulatory  health 
care  centers  should  be  determined  by 
medical  experts.  Therefore,  I  have  left 
the  specifications  for  the  contents  of 
ambulatory  hesdth  care  centers  to  the 
experts.  However,  I  have  specified  in  my 
bill  that  the  highest  priority  is  to  be 
given  to  those  areas  that  are  medically 
deficient. 

This  novel  approach  should  be  tested. 
Over-crowded,  high-cost  hospitals  are 
not  the  place  to  perform  routine  exami- 
nations or  tests  and  treatment.  They 
should  be  used  only  by  those  who  really 
need  them.  With  this  new  outpatient 
capability,  I  believe  we  can  have  more 
effective  utilization  of  our  hospitals. 

Incidentally,  ambulatory  health  care 
centers  can  be  attached  to  existing  medi- 
cal institutions  or  can  be  mobile  units. 
A  new  medical  delivery  system  should  be 
aggressive  in  searching  out  disease  and 
Illness — not  passive. 

The  ambulatory  health  care  center 
concept,  I  submit,  Ls  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  means  to  achieve  this  goal. 

TRX    NEW    MEDICAL-DENTAL    MILITART 
ACADEMIES 

As  I  contemplated  the  lack  of  medical 
manpower,  I  was  struck  by  the  under- 
utillzation  of  military  hospitals  for 
teaching  purposes.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  there  have  been  only  six 
new  fully  operating  medical  schools  and 
10  new  fully  operating  dental  schools.  I 
believe  that  we  can  supplement  our 
doctor  and  dentist  manpower  needs  in  a 
very  cost-effective  way  by  establishing 
combination  medical  and  dental  aca- 
demies for  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy. 

Therefore,  I  have  proposed  In  my  bill 
that  these  medical-dental  academies  for 
each  service  be  established.  To  save 
costs,  these  acswlemles  will  utilize  exist- 
ing U.S.  military  hospitals. 


The  appointment  procedure  will  be 
similar  to  those  now  used  for  the  Service 
Academies,  although  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  work  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  the  criteria  for  admittance. 
After  completion  of  his  academy  train- 
ing, the  doctor  or  dentist  must  serve  3 
years  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  in  an  alter- 
native 3-year  service  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  believe  that  this  novel  idea,  coupled 
with  the  manpower  programs  I  have 
suggested,  will  lessen  the  projected  medi- 
cal manpower  shortage. 

THE   COTTER  HEALTH   PLAN A  BOONDOGOLS 

TO    THE    PRIVATE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES? 

I  specifically  want  to  raise  the  question 
whether  my  plan  is  a  large  and  costly 
gift  to  the  private  insurance  industry? 
Given  the  nature  of  my  constituency, 
this  is  a  legitimate  question. 

Admittedly,  my  plan  does  continue  the 
role  of  private  health  Insurance.  But 
more  importantly,  for  the  first  time,  it 
establishes  control  and  direction  over 
the  entire  health  insurance  industry. 

How  is  this  accomplished? 

First,  health  insurance  companies  will 
iiave  to  provide  minimal  benefits  so  that 
each  individual  purchaser  understands 
what  he  is  getting. 

Second,  all  supplemental  benefits, 
those  over  and  above  the  minimal  bene- 
fits, cannot  Include  parts  of  the  minimal 
benefits  package.  Therefore,  no  double 
payment  for  the  same  benefit. 

Third,  again  for  the  first  time,  public 
and  private  insurors  will  have  limits  set 
on  profits.  Excess  profits  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
lower  premium  payments.  I  have  care- 
fully drawn  the  section  on  profits  re- 
quired In  the  universal  audit  so  that  there 
will  be  no  leeway  given  to  companies 
to  hide  profits. 

Fourth,  the  State  health  planning 
council  and  the  executive  health  plan- 
ning council  are  dominated  by  consumer 
representatives.  These  members  can  have 
no  prior  connection  with  the  health  in- 
dustries including  insurance  for  5  years 
preceding  their  appointment.  This  means 
that  the  regulations  of  the  insurance 
industry  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
people  who  are  most  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  health  insurance  on  the  con- 
sumer. 

Finally.  I  have  required  that  all  private 
health  insurors  join  an  FDIC-type  of  in- 
stitution so  that  citizens  will  not  be  faced 
with  companies  going  out  of  business  and 
having  no  coverage. 

These  steps  I  feel  will  insure  the  high- 
est professional  competency  of  both  pub- 
lic and  pfivate  health  insurors  and  still 
retain  those  incentives  that  are  directly 
related  to  the  retention  of  the  private 
nature. 

It  should  be  noted  in  conclusion  that 
the  executive  health  planning  council 
and  the  State  health  planning  councU 
will  retain  jurisdiction  over  the  healtn 
industry  and  any  loopholes  in  the  olii 
can  be  rectified  by  either  regulationor. 
if  necesary,  submission  of  stronger  Fed- 
eral legislation. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  this  Record,  I  am  enclos- 
ing five  appendixes  that  will  give  an 
overview  of  the  Cotter  health  plan: 

Appendix  A 

Cotter    Health    Plan:     Coverage    of     Ail 

Citizens 

1.  Aged — Aged  and  all  citizens  on  Social 
Security  except  AFDC  (welfare).  Cotter  plan 
expands  and  extends  service  of  Medicare. 
Over  300,000  older  citizens  are  not  eligible 
for  Medicare  "A"  and  my  plan  allows  them 
to  join  for  $27  per  month.  If  Medicare  or  any 
other  retirement  health  plan  has  benefits 
that  exceed  the  mlnlmiun  benefits,  the  bet- 
ter benefits  are  to  remain  In  force.  The  el- 
derly pcxjr  will  have  their  Medicare  premiums 
paid  for  by  the  State  Health  Plan:  Part  A,  If 
necessary,  and  Part  B.  the  supplementary 
benefits  that  are  currently  available  to  all 
elderly  citizens. 

a.  Employee  Health  Plans — Most  citizens 
will  be  covered  under  these  plans.  All  em- 
ployers must  provide  health  Insurance  that 
meets  the  minimal  benefits  or  not  receive 
any  tax  breaks  for  providing  hetUtb  Insur- 
ance. Furthermore,  to  receive  this  tax  break, 
employers  must  pay  for  6570  of  the  plan 
and  75%  by  July  1, 1974. 

3.  Individual  Health  Plans — Covers  self- 
employed  or  those  not  wishing  to  utilize  one 
of  the  other  plans.  All  Insurors  must  pro- 
ride  an  Initial  Instirance  policy  that  meets 
the  minimal  benefits.  Any  supplementary  In- 
surance must  be  clearly  identified  and  not 
have  the  features  included  in  the  basic  min- 
imal benefits  policy. 

4.  State  Health  Plans — Poor  and  near  poor 
can  join  a  state  health  Insurance  plan.  It  is 
funded  by  a  combination  of  state.  Federal  and 
private  Insurance  funds  and  stresses  pre- 
ventative care.  Cost  for  purchase  of  this 
coverage  is  pro-rated  on  the  ability  to  pay 
basis.  

Appendix  B 
Cotter  Health  Plan:   Minimal  Bsnetits 

Cotter  Plan  has  minimal  benefits  phased 
in  at  three  separate  time  periods  so  that  ttie 
medical  infrastructure  can  be  "beefed  up" 
to  handle  them.  These  minimal  benefits  will 
be  fully  phased  In  by  December  81,  1978; 
however  the  State  Health  Plan  for  the  poor 
and  near  poor  will  be  fuUy  phased  in  by 
December  31, 1976. 

The  requirement  of  minimal  benefits, 
which  exceed  most  health  insurance  cover- 
age today,  allows  the  individual  citizen  to 
know  exactly  what  coverage  he  Is  getting. 
Currently  It  takes  a  very  skilled  legal  tech- 
nician to  understand  the  various  insurance 
plans. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  MiniTwiti 
Benefits : 

(a)  Tax  Relief— There  is  a  straight  federal 
tax  deduction  of  up  to  $700  for  health  In- 
surance premiums. 

(b)  Catastrophic  Coverage — ^There  Is  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  co-payments, 
co-Insurance  and  deductibles,  if  any,  an  In- 
sured citizen  will  have  to  pay.  The  total  cost 
of  these  payments  will  be  a  small  percentage 
of  hlfl  Income. 

Examples  of  benefits  and  co-payments 
when  minimal  benefits  are  fully  phased  In 
by  December  31,  1978  (N.B.  All  yearly  co- 
payments  and  deductibles,  if  any,  are  limited 
to  a  small  percentage  of  yearly  Income.) : 

NON-xNsnrunoMAL  caes 

Bach  doctors  vtalt— Insured  pays  $a.  For 
mental  illness,  Insured  pays  60%  fOr  aU 
visits  after  Initial  six  visits. 

Home  visits— Insured  pays  $6. 

Diagnostic  tests,  x-rays,  laboratory  an- 
alysis, electrocardiograms — insured  pays 
nothing. 

Family  planning  services  and  supplies — 
insured  pays  nntj»tt>g 


Health  check-up : 

For  babies:  16  visits  up  to  3  years  old — 
insured  pays  nothing. 

For  citizens  6-39:  complete  examina- 
tion  every  5   years — Insured  pays   nothing. 

For  citizens  39  on:  one  complete  examina- 
tion every  2  years — insured  pays  nothing. 

Dental  care : 

Annual  oral  examination  Including  x-rays 
and  cleaning — insured  pays  nothing. 

Amalgum  fillings,  extractions,  dentures — 
insured  pays  20  percent. 

Drugs  approved  by  Secretary  of  HEW  as 
life-sustaining — Insured  pays  $1  per  pre- 
scription. 

BehabUitatlon — prosthetic  devices,  phys- 
ical therapy,  speech  ther^y — Insured  pays 
20  percent. 

Vision  care : 

Children  under  19 — annual  examination 
and  one  set  of  glasses — Insured  pays  nothing. 

Citizens  over  19 — annual  examination  and 
one  set  of  glasses — insured  pays  60  percent. 

INSTITtmONAI.   CARE 

Semi-private  or  psychiatric  care — per  Ul- 
ness — Insured  pays  tlO  the  first  day  and  $6 
per  day  thereafter — 300  days  maximum. 

Skilled  nursing  home — Insured  pays  ^.60 
per  day — 100  days  maximum. 

Approved  home  care — insiu-ed  pays  $2  per 
day — 270  days  maximum. 

Physician's  services  when  Institutional- 
ized— insiired  pays  $2  p«:  visit. 

Maternity  care,  including  prenatal  and 
post-natal  care — insured  pays  20  percent. 


APFBiroiz  O 

Cotter  Health  Plan:  New  Health  Delivbrt 

Ststxm 

state  health  plannino  councils 

Each  State  is  required  to  have  a  16  member 
coiincU  (9  of  whom  are  consumer  repre- 
sentatives). 

State  Councils  the  required  to: 

Develop  a  comprehensive  State  Health  Plan 
within  two  years  which  eliminates  medically 
deprived  areas  within  the  State. 

Approve  the  use  of  all  federal  and  state 
medical  fimds  to  avoid  duplication  and  to 
proceed  according  to  the  comprehensive  State 
Health  Plan. 

Certify  all  health  institutions  Including 
hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  nursing  homes, 
etc. 

Establish  rates  for  health  care  institutions 
by  prior  approval  of  the  health  care  institu- 
tions' budgets. 

Establish  rates  for  medical  services  includ- 
ing doctors'  fees. 

Control  public  and  private  Insurors  by  re- 
quiring stringent  audit  procedures,  regulat- 
ing the  rate  of  profit,  requiring  excess  profits 
be  iised  for  the  reduction  of  premiums,  and 
by  requiring  all  Insurors  to  have  minimal 
benefits  in  order  to  be  licensed  in  the  State. 

EXECUTIVE    health   PLANNING    COITNCIL 

White  House  Agency  composed  of  12  ad- 
visors (6  of  whom  are  consumer  representa- 
tives). 

Executive  Council  is  required  to: 

Conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the  na- 
tional health  delivery  system,  and  to  submit 
regulations  and  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
deficiencies  as  identified. 

Prepare  a  detaUed  audit  to  be  used  by  the 
State  Health  Planning  Councils  to  determine 
profits  of  Insurors  and  require  that  excessive 
profits  be  used  to  reduce  premiums. 

Set  imiform  medical  licensing  standards 
for  all  medical  personnel  from  doctors  to 
paramedlcals,  thus  allowing  paramedicals  to 
perform  certain  functions  for  which  they 
qualify. 

Submit  legislation  to  the  Congress  within 
2  years  to  establish  an  FDIC-type  of  govern- 
ment agency  that  would  guarantee  the  finan- 


cial solvency  of  insurors  so,  should  they  fall, 
the  customers  would  be  protected. 

Appendix  D 

Cotter  Health  Plan:  New  Changes  in  the 

Medical  Infrastructure 

New  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  Medical -Dental 
Academies: 

Use  the  existing  major  military  hospitals 
e.g.,  Walter  Reed-Army,  Betheeda-Navy,  WU- 
ford  Hall,  Texas-Air  Force,  to  train  new  doc- 
tors and  dentists. 

Require  these  doctors  and  dentists  to  serve 
either  in  the  Armed  Services  for  three  years 
or  for  this  same  period  of  time  in  medically- 
deprived  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

More  Medical  Manpower: 

Expanded  the  size  of  student  loans  to 
aiH>iring  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  para- 
medicals and  allow  the  loans  to  Include  liv- 
ing expenses.  Do  this  by  providing  almost 
$300  million  additional  loan  capacity.  En- 
courage service  in  medically-deprived  areas 
by  forgiving  loans  at  the  rate  of  %  a  year  for 
service  in  these  areas. 

The  Executive  Council  is  required  to  estab- 
lish certification  and  Ucense  standards  so 
that  paramedlcals  can  perform  services  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  thus  relieving  the 
doctors  from  many  routine  chores. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  allowed  to  con- 
tract directly  with  medical  personnel  to  serve 
in  medically-deprived  areas. 

Discourage  the  over-utilization  of  ho^ltals 
by  the  provision  of  new  ambulatory  Health 
Care  Centers  to  encourage  out-patleut  care. 
My  plan  provides  over  $200  million  per  year 
for  this  necessary  program. 

Discourage  the  construction  of  "prestige" 
items  that  are  duplicated  within  the  same 
region.  The  State  Health  Planning  Council 
will  have  to  approve  all  construction  within 
Its  established  Comprehensive  state-wide 
health  plan. 

Require  strict  control  over  medical  costs. 

All  health  Institutions,  Including  hospitals, 
outpatient  clinics,  and  nursing  homes,  in  the 
state  must  submit  a  budget  to  the  State 
Health  planning  Council.  The  budget,  as 
approved  by  the  State  Council,  will  be  the 
basis  for  fees  that  the  Institutions  will 
charge. 

In  addition,  the  State  Health  Planning 
Council  is  to  set  up  a  schedule  for  fees  for 
all  services  prescribed  under  minimal  bene- 
fits. Including  medical  services. 


Appendix  E 
Cotteb  Health  Plan:  Is  It  a  Boondoggle 
FOR  the  Private  Insuror? 
Cotter  Plan  does  continue  a  role  for  the 
private  health  insurance  Industry  but  the 
industry  must  submit  to  new  and  more 
stringent  controls. 

1.  The  Instiror  will  be  required  to  report 
his  profits.  I  have  carefully  drawn  the  sec- 
tion on  profits  to  Include  various  funds  that 
are  conveniently  described  as  operating  ex- 
penses but,  in  eflect,  produce  profits.  Ex- 
cessive profits  must  be  turned  Into  lower 
premiums. 

2.  Each  insuror  In  the  state  must  provide 
minimal  benefits.  The  customers  then  have 
the  capacity  to  shop  around  for  the  least 
costly  program. 

3.  All  supplementary  benefits  will  have  to 
be  identified  as  such  and  cannot  have  cover- 
age identical  to  minimal  benefits.  Therefore, 
citizens  vrtll  not  pay  double  for  the  same 
coverage. 

4.  The  State  Health  Planning  CouncU  and 
Executive  Health  Planning  CotmcU  respon- 
sible for  controlling  the  insurance  Industry, 
both  public  and  private,  are  dominated  by 
consumer  representatives — 9  of  the  16  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Health  Planning  CouncU 
and  6  of  the  12  members  of  the  Executive 
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Council  are  to  b«  oomnimor  repreaentatlVaa 

who  have  had  no  prior  connection  with  ihe 
health  Industry  for  the  preceedlng  5  yeara 

5.  Finally,  the  consumer  Is  protected  jby 
the  requirement  that  the  public  and  prlviite 
Insuror  must  join  a  PDIC  typ«  of  agency  tiat 
will  protect  the  consumer  from  an  Insu^or 
blandly  announcing  he  Is  going  out  of  bxhl- 
neas. 


WRIGHT  PATMAN.  A  LEGISLATURi'S 
LEGISLATOR 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  pir- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mfn- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extrsineous  matter.)  j 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  t|ils 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
a  Member  of  this  body  who,  in  my  opSn- 
icn,  is  one  of  the  greatest  public  sec- 
ants this  country  has  ever  known,  iie 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  from  tfce 
First  District  of  Texas,  Chairman,  of  l^ie 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Wright  Patman  has  not  oijly 
passed  many  milestones  in  his  congr^- 
sional  career,  but,  to  my  mind,  from  iby 
own  personal  experience  of  having  servtd 
on  the  Banking  tmd  Currency  Commit- 
tee with  him.  and  having  worked  wijth 
him  over  the  years,  he  is  one  of  the  mdst 
unselfish  Members  of  Congress  I  halve 
ever  met.  and  one  who  is  consummate 
dedicated  to  legislating  in  the  public  In- 
terest. He  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  legisla- 
ture's legislator.  I  take  this  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  observe  that  on  May  4, 
a  statement  appeared  in  the  CoNCRas- 
sioNAL  Record  annoimcing  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  bs 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
permanent  Select  Committee  on  Sm^ll 
Business.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  kn0w 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Patman  resign^ 
from  this  committee,  which  he  orlginaiy 
chaired  and  which  was  created  as  a  result 
of  a  resolution  passed  in  this  body,  whl^ 
he  introduced  in  1941.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  violating  a  confidence  to 
indicate  that  Wright  Patman  resign^ 
from  the  committee  at  the  request  of  tbe 
Speaker  in  order  to  provide  another  por- 
tion on  a  major  committee  to  which  a 
more  junior  Member  could  be  appointejd. 
This  one  instance,  out  of  many  more 
I  could  mention,  is  a  superb  indicatl(in 
of  the  unselfishness  of  this  great  man.   ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  talk  for  hout^ 
about  the  great  accomplishments  of  U^e 
Congressman  from  the  First  District  ^f 
Texas,  but  at  this  point  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  Just  some  of  his  accomplish- 
ments within  the  area  of  small  business 
since  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
was  created  in  1941. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness was  first  created  in  1941  as  a  result 
of  House  approval  of  a  resolution  whldh 
was  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Wrig^ 
Patman.  Democrat  of  Texas.  Mr.  Patmajh 
was  appointed  by  Speaker  Raybum  |o 
head  this  committee  and  did  so  from 
1941  to  1963— with  two  exceptions  when 
the  minority  party  was  to  control  of  the 
Congress.  In  1963,  upon  assuming  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Banking  aiid 
Currency  Committee,  Mr,  Patman  re- 
signed as  chairman  of  the  Select  Conj- 
mittee  on  Small  Business, 

Among  some  of  the  important  earlier 
acts  which  emanated  from  the  studies 


and  planning  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  was  the  action  taken 
on  May  11,  1942,  when  President  Roose- 
velt signed  into  law  a  bill  which  Chair- 
man Patman  introduced  for  the  relief 
of  dealers  in  rationed  articles.  This  law 
provided  relief  to  dealers  in  automobiles, 
tires,  and  gasoline. 

Also,  during  this  time.  Chairman  Pat- 
man introduced  a  bUl  In  1942  which  be- 
came law  that  mobilized  the  productive 
facilities  of  small  businesses  for  World 
War  n.  This  act— the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  Act  of  1942 — provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation,  under  the  War  Production 
Board,  to  handle  procurement  for  small 
businesses,  authorized  a  revolving  fimd 
of  $100  million  for  loans  to  finance  con- 
version to  war  production  or  essential 
civilian  production,  and  authorized  pur- 
chases of  production  facilities  for  lease 
to  small  business.  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  bill  on  June  11,  1942. 

In  1951,  legislation  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Patman  was  enacted  into  law 
by  President  Truman  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Small  Defense  PlEmts  Cor- 
I>oratlon  to  take  prime  contracts  and 
subdivide  them  among  small  business 
enterprises.  A  small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration was  set  up  as  a  seperate 
agency  as  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  and  this  law  was 
signed  by  President  Truman  on  July  31, 
1951. 

Among  some  of  the  more  important  and 
extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness were  those  conducted  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Patman  in  1952 
which  inquired  into  the  problems  of  small 
business  at  the  time.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
any  committee  of  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee traveled  to  43  different  States  and 
held  days  of  hearings  to  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  small  business  on  their 
pressing  problems  and  needs  of  the  day. 
In  1958,  again  as  the  result  of  findings 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Public  Law  85-866  was  enacted, 
which  repealed  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  had  imposed 
unnecessary  hardships  on  small  business 
concerns.  Also  in  the  85th  Congress,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  this  committee, 
amendments  were  enacted  into  law  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  which  clos- 
ed a  loophole  being  used  by  national 
chains  to  claim  exemption  from  anti- 
trust enforcement.  In  addition,  in  this 
same  Congress,  Public  Law  85-800  was 
enacted  which  revised  the  law  governing 
Federal  procurement  and  contracting 
methods,  which,  among  other  things, 
eliminated  the  redtape  and  expense  of 
the  competitive  bid  procedure  with  re- 
gard to  contrficts  which  smaill  business 
concerns  might  be  expected  to  fulfill. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  legislation  was 
enacted  assisting  small  business  which 
repealed  the  3-percent  tax  on  freight 
shipped  by  common  carrier,  thereby  re- 
moving a  competitive  advantage  enjoyed 
by  large  corporations  having  company - 
owned  trucking  systems. 

Finally  in  the  85th  Congress,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  Act, 
introduced  by  Chairman  Patman,  was  en- 


acted Into  law  which  set  up  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  and  author- 
ized investment  financing  through  appro- 
priated funds,  rather  than  through  pub- 
lic debt  transactions.  This  law,  as  we  all 
know,  is  most  important  because  it  pro- 
vided for  the  first  time  for  the  greatest 
needs  of  small  business — equity  capital 
and  long-term  capital. 

In  tne  87th  Congress,  legislation  ema- 
nating, again  from  studies  done  within 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
was  enacted  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  investment  company  deben- 
tures that  could  be  purchased  by  SBA. 

Most  recently,  in  the  last  Congress, 
91st,  legislation  was  enacted  from  studies 
done  by  the  Foundations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  provide  necessary  controls  over 
private  foundations.  This  was  much- 
needed  legislation  and  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  many  of  the  abuses 
which  private  nontaxpaying  foundations 
have  engaged  in  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  Congressman 
Patman,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


A  MISSION  TO  EARIS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks £md  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23,  1971,  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  a  special  order  on  American  POW/ 
MIA  servicemen.  At  that  time,  I  informed 
my  distinguished  colleagues  of  a  cam- 
paign underway  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to 
acquire  expressions  of  support  in  the 
form  of  letters  and  signatures  on  peti- 
tions, to  be  sent  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Paris. 

In  late  April,  a  delegation  chosen  by 
the  Rochester  POW/MIA  Committee  de- 
parted for  Paris  with  over  117,000  ex- 
pressions of  support.  UE>on  their  arrival, 
these  determined  individuals  immedi- 
ately sought  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  situation  wtc 
certainly  discouraging.  They  were  pri- 
vate citizens,  on  their  own,  in  a  foreign 
land.  They  had  no  assistance  from  our 
Embassy,  nor  did  they  seek  such  assist- 
ance. They  were  on  their  own.  The  North 
Vietnamese  refused  to  see  them,  despite 
the  delegation's  persistent  theme  that 
it  was  a  group  of  private  citizens,  on  a 
mission  of  love.  Heaped  upon  these  de- 
pressing factors  was  the  knowledge  that 
only  a  handful  of  the  281  groups  which 
preceded  them  had  been  able  to  see  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  throw  in  the  towel  and  return 
home  unsuccessful.  But  they  did  not; 
they  started  making  telephone  calls  to 
the  North  Vietntmaese  delegation.  Call 
back  later,  they  were  told.  And  they  did. 
Call  back  tomorrow,  said  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  they  did.  It  took  over  70  tele- 
phone calls,  but  the  North  Vietnamese 
finally  agreed  to  see  them. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that 
I  point  out  the  diligence,  the  commit- 
ment, and  the  stlck-to-it-iveness  of  these 
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Rochesterians.  But  their  impressive  per- 
formance did  not  end  there.  During  their 
meeting,  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  they 
handled  themselves  very  well  indeed.  Be- 
cause of  their  professional  approach  to 
discussions  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
representatives,  the  meeting  was  a  long 
one— lasting  over  an  hour — and  a  de- 
tailed one,  characterized  by  a  frank  ex- 
change of  views  on  many  aspects  of  the 
POW  question. 

Their  account  of  the  meeting,  entitled 
"A  Mission  to  Paris,"  Is  fascinating  read- 
ing, and  I  include  it  for  the  benefit  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues : 
A  Mission  to  Paris 

Report  on  a  meeting  on  AprU  28.  1971  be- 
tween North  Vietnamese  delegates  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks  and  five  members  of  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  POW/MIA  delegation:  Mr. 
Warren  Doremus,  Mrs.  Carol  Bushart,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Chrlstiano,  Mrs.  Florence  DeWls- 
pelaere,  Mr.  Michael  Demma. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  21,  1971,  a 
five-member  delegation  of  citizens  from  the 
Rochester,  New  York,  area  left  the  Monroe 
County  airport  on  a  flight  to  Paris,  Prance,  in 
behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  men 
missing  in  action  In  Indochina.  This  mission 
cllmazed  a  three  month  campaign  to  secure 
signatures  on  petitions  and  letters  calling 
upon  the  Vietnamese  Communists  to  live  up 
to  the  articles  of  the  Geneva  Oonventlon  and 
provide  humane  treatment  for  the  war  pri- 
soners they  hold. 

The  delegation  consisted  of  Mrs.  Carol 
Bushart.  housewife  and  mother  from  Greece, 
Mr.  Michael  Demma.  Eastman  KodtUs  chem- 
ist, from  Chill,  Mrs.  Josephine  Chrlstiano, 
mother  and  housewife,  from  Irondequoit. 
Ifn.  Florence  DeWlspelaere,  housewife, 
mother,  private  secretary,  from  Penfield,  and 
Mr.  Warren  Doremus,  husband,  father,  and 
television  newsman,  from  East  Rochester. 

Mrs.  Chrlstlano's  husband,  Lt.  Colonel 
Joseph  Chrlstiano,  was  shot  down  over  South 
Vietnam  December  24,  1965,  while  flying  with 
the  UJ3.  Air  Ftorce.  He  has  been  missing 
ever  since.  Mrs.  Bushart's  brother-in-law. 
Major  Lawrence  Perrlne,  U.S.A.F..  was  shot 
down  over  Hanoi  in  May  of  1967,  and  Is  MIA. 
Mrs.  DeWlspelaere's  oldest  son,  M/Sgt.  Rex- 
ford  DeWispelaere,  U.S.A.F.,  disappeared  after 
his  plane  was  knocked  out  of  the  skies  over 
Laos,  November  24,  1969,  and  he,  too.  Is  MIA. 
Mr.  Doremus's  youngest  brother.  Commander 
Robert  B.  Doremus,  was  shot  down  while 
flying  over  Thanh  Hoa,  North  Vietnam,  Aug- 
ust 24,  1965,  and  Is  acknowledged  by  tbe 
North  Vietnamese  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Mr.  Demma  is  not,  as  far  as  he  knows,  related 
to  anyone  on  the  POW  or  MIA  lists,  but  Is 
a  much  concerned  citizen  who  Interested 
himself  in  tbe  campaign  through  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Rochester  Jaycees  (Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  which  organization 
helped  launch  the  campaign.  Mr.  Demma  and 
Mrs.  Bushart  were  co-chairmen  of  the  cam- 
paign which  used  the  title.  Remember  our 
POW's-MIA's. 

More  than  one  hundred  seventeen  thou- 
sand people  In  the  Rochester  area  contrib- 
uted their  names  to  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  the  welfare  of  American  war 
prisoners.  Many  took  pains  to  write  their 
own  letters,  some  of  which  touchlngly  told 
Of  deep  concern  for  the  lives  of  men  who  had 
long  been  separated  from  their  famUies,  and 
possibly  would  never  see  freedom  again. 
These  one  hundred  seventeen  thousand 
letters  and  petition  signatures  were  bundled 
into  three  large  canvass  sacks  for  transport 
to  France,  and  accompanied  the  Rochester 
delegation  on  their  mission  to  Paris. 

Many  others  participated  in  the  campaign 
which  led  up  to  the  Journey  of  April  2l8t, 
including  relatives  of  the  other  local  men 
»too  are  either  POW  or  MIA  in  Indochina: 
8pec/6  Frances  George  Grazioee,  Army  man 
iQ»t  in  action  in  Northern  South  Vietnam, 
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near  Da  Nang,  January  10.  1970:  Lt.  Com- 
mander James  R.  Dennison.  shot  down  over 
the  South  China  Sea,  January  1,  1968,  while 
flying  with  the  U.S.  Navy;  and  Captain  Bruce 
R.  Archer,  U.SJd.C,  shot  down  over  the  Au 
Shau  Valley,  South  Vietnam,  March  29,  1968, 
and  known  to  be  a  prisoner. 

Our  farewell  to  loved  ones  and  friends  at 
the  airport  terminal  followed  many  wishes  of 
good  luck  given  us  by  those  who  came  to  say 
goodbye,  and  by  countless  others  who  helped 
in  the  long  campaign,  Including  those 
many  generous  fund  contributors  without 
whom  the  Journey  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

We  were  about  twenty  thousand  feet  over 
the  Southern  tier  of  New  York  when  the  next 
good  luck  wish  was  expressed  to  us.  The 
public  address  system  of  our  American  air- 
liner snapped  on  and  the  ship's  captain  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  the  delegation, 
saying  a  couple  of  the  men  flying  this  air- 
craft were  former  mlUtary  pilots,  and  that 
their  hearts  went  out  to  us. 

That  evening.  In  Pan  American's  Clip- 
per Club  room  at  New  York's  Kennedy 
International  Airport,  we  were  Interviewed 
by  reporters  from  the  Associated  Press  and 
Agence  Prance  Press,  both  of  whom  no  doubt 
were  rather  skeptical  of  the  prospects  for 
a  successful  trip,  but  who  wished  \is  the 
best.  We  would  need  all  these  good  wishes, 
because  there  was  to  be  nothing  easy  about 
this  mission  to  Paris. 

At  nine-thirty,  A.M.,  Paris  time,  our  747 
jet  bad  landed  at  Orly  fleld.  Less  than 
thirty  minutes  later,  we  made  our  first  con- 
tact with  the  Vietnamese  Communist  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Talks.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred calls  later,  on  Tuesday.  AprU  27,  the 
North  Vietnamese  agreed  to  give  vis  an 
audience. 

The  six  days  Intervening  were  filled  with 
frustration  and  worry  over  the  possibility 
of  an  unsuccessful  mission.  We  had  been 
prepared  to  use  alternate  means  of  getting 
the  attention  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists, realising  these  would  not  have  nearly 
the  Impact  of  a  face-to-face  meeting. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  our  suc- 
cess was  the  tireless  effort  of  a  young 
Frenchman  who  we  vrtll  identify  here  as 
Jeaii,  and  of  his  friend.  Christian.  He  and 
she,  both  fluent  in  English  as  in  their 
native  tongue,  made  aU  the  contacts  with 
the  Vietnamese  Communists,  whose  official 
language  in  Paris  Is  French.  Without  the 
help  of  these  very  special  people — who 
worked  with  and  for  us  without  pay — we 
probably  woiild  not  have  arrived  at  our  goal. 
Their's  was  a  labor  of  love. 

And  that  Is  what  really  describes  this  mis- 
sion to  Paris.  We  had  said.  In  cablegrams 
tbe  we«k  before  to  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Peace  Talk  delegates,  that  we  were 
coming  to  Prance  not  to  carry  on  the  war. 
but  to  deal  with  part  of  the  tragedy  of  war. 
Our  purpose  was  to  ease  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  become  prisoners  of  that  war, 
and,  hopefully,  to  end  the  anxiety  experi- 
enced by  so  many  of  their  families.  We  went 
on  this  mission,  we  said,  in  a  spirit  of  good- 
will. And,  we  had  stMnething  new  to  pro- 
pose that  might  be  acceptable  to  tbe  Viet- 
namese Commvmlsts,  something  which 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  prove  their 
claim  that  P-O-W's  are  being  treated 
humanely. 

At  exactly  eleven  o'clock,  Paris  time, 
Wednesday,  April  28,  we  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

THK  meeting 

Number  2,  rue  Le  Verrier,  is  the  address  of 
the  Delegation  General  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  typical  large  and  old  French  home  in 
the  Montpamesse  section  of  Paris.  It  is  three 
stories  tall,  and  is  made  of  a  reddish-brown 
Btone.  The  structure  is  located  on  a  corner, 
and  all  around  It  are  security  forces  of  the 
P^nch  government.  We  saw  several  uni- 
formed police  officers,  and  at  least  one  grey- 


suited  detective  who  winced  as  we  told  him 
he  was  rather  obvious. 

A  woman  we  presiimed  to  be  French  an- 
swered our  ring  at  the  door.  "Cinq 
personnes?",  she  asked  "Oui".  said  our  Inter- 
preter, as  he  identified  the  Rochester  delega- 
tion. In  this  case,  be  was  referring  to  four 
of  the  uftstate  New  Yorkers  and  himself.  In 
those  dozens  of  calls  earlier  he  had  been  talk- 
ing about  the  f  uU  Rochester  group,  of  course. 
What  had  hapi>ened  was  that.  In  agreeing 
to  the  audience,  the  North  Vietnamese,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  them,  said  they  would 
allow  Just  five  people,  and  our  interpreter 
had  to  be  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  DeWispelaere  volunteered  to  relin- 
quish her  opportunity  to  be  a  participant, 
and  later  was  to  say  that  it  didn't  reaUy  mat- 
ter, "as  long  as  we  were  represented".  Her 
unselfish  act  earned  her  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  all  concerned.  Each  of  us  was 
deeply  sorry  she  could  not  be  present,  and  our 
hearts  were  heavy  as  we  walked  through  the 
large  wood  door  to  the  entranceway  of  this 
usually  inaccessible  place,  and  she  had  to 
remain  outside. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  flrst-fioor  room 
about  fifteen-by-twenty  feet.  It  had  a  draw- 
ing room  character.  The  walls  were  painted  in 
light  grey,  there  was  a  brown  plush  scatter 
rug  on  the  fioor,  and  U-shaped  green  velvet 
chairs  were  placed  on  either  side  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  toward  the  fireplace  end.  A 
couch  of  the  same  material  and  color  was 
backed  toward  the  hearth  above  which  was  a 
large  mirror,  framed  in  gold.  There  was  a 
vase  of  artificial  red  roses  by  the  mirror,  and 
a  grouping  of  white  and  grey  marbletop  cock- 
taU  tables  between  the  chairs  eind  couch.  A 
big  picture  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  as  North 
Vietnam  is  officially  caUed.  looked  down  upon 
us.  Sunlight  came  through  a  large  curtained 
window. 

Oxir  group  was  introduced  to  two  North 
Vietnamese  men,  the  first  and  second  sec- 
retaries of  the  Delegation  General.  Mr.  Vo 
Van  Sung.  They  were  asked  for  their  names, 
but  they  did  not  give  them.  These  men  were 
small  in  stature,  one  about  forty,  the  other 
perhaps  forty-five-lsh,  both  dressed  in  dark 
grey  or  charcoal  colored  suits.  They  were 
diplomatically  cordial,  and  business-like. 
They  never  once  raised  their  voices  for  em- 
phasis, nor  did  we.  One  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese did  vlrtuaUy  all  the  talking  for  his 
Bide.  The  other  took  some  notes.  Although 
Mr.  Doremus  sat  next  to  this  man,  he  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  what  tbe  notes  were 
about. 

The  First  Secretary,  the  man  who  was  to 
do  all  the  talking  for  the  North  Vietnamese, 
latmched  Into  a  diatribe  on  the  policies  of 
President  Nixon  regarding  the  war,  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  of  having  these  policies 
changed.  He  went  on  to  say  that  nothing 
cooild  be  done  about  prisoners  of  war  until  all 
U-S  troops  axe  withdrawn  from  Indochina. 
He  indicated  prisoners  would  be  released 
when  such  withdrawal  takes  place.  We  said 
that  If  tills  were  true,  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist policy  had  not  been  made  altogether 
clear  in  the  United  States,  and  we  pursued 
the  subject  by  asking  the  First  Secretary  If 
he  meant  by  what  he  said  that  American 
prisoners  would  automatically  gain  their 
freedom  upon  total  U-S  troop  withdrawal, 
or  whether  he  meant  that  only  discussion  of 
prisoner  release  would  follow  such  with- 
drawal. The  First  Secretary  said  Viet- 
namese Communist  {xslicy  had  been  made 
public  last  year,  apparently  referring  to  the 
points  contemned  In  Madame  Nguyen  Thi 
Blnh's  statement  of  last  fall.  He  thus  con- 
firmed our  suspicion  that  what  he  meant 
by  what  he  said  was  that  only  discussion  was 
guaranteed  by  a  full  withdrawal  of  U-S 
forces. 

The  First  Secretary  said  that,  traditionally, 
the  question  of  prisoners  of  war  is  settled 
only  after  a  war  has  been  concluded.  He 
went  to  criticize  the  President  again,  de- 
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Glaring  that  Mr.  Nixon  ha*  misled  the  Amsr- 
Ican  people  and  tried  to  deceive  the  VI  Bt- 
namese  Communlsta  by  insisting  that  he 
won't  pull  out  all  U-S  troops  untU  ev^ry 
American  P-O-W  has  been  released,  'kndw- 
Ing  he  can  always  say  there  are  still  some 
prisoners  being  held." 

The  Rochester  delegation  asked  about  ,he 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  First 
Secretary  responded  by  saying  our  men  ire 
being  treated  well.  He  produced  prln;ed 
folders  showing  pictures  of  some  U-S  servl  ce- 
men  captured,  and  containing  other  flc- 
tures  and  copy  designed  to  show  that  wliUe 
Americans  are  being  treated  well  the  Ire- 
minders  of  American  bombing  and  devaata- 
tlon  from  the  air  are  all  about  North  V^t- 
nam.  The  folders  were  contained  In  a  walte 
envelope,  and  each  of  us  received  the 
pacicage. 

We  questioned  the  First  Secretary  further 
about  U-fl  prisoner  of  War  conditions,  men- 
tioning, among  other  things,  the  availability 
of  mall  privileges.  We  were  told  that  oOm- 
munloatloa  does  exist,  that  pacluiges  And 
letters  from  P-O-W  families  are  being  re- 
ceived by  the  prisoners,  and  that  they  are 
allowed  to  write. 

The  First  Secretary  produced  a  book;  In 
which  was  outlined  the  dimensions  of  the 
Infamous  "Tiger  cage"  of  South  Vietnam,  jex- 
amlned  by  some  persistent  D-S  Congressmen 
last  year  on  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam.  He  ueed 
this  to  illustrate  his  contention  that  there 
Is  reaaon  for  worry  on  the  part  of  South 
Vietnamese  Communists  about  the  ^ys 
their  prisoners  are  being  treated.  We  ^ig- 
gested  we  were  very  much  concerned  abbut 
any  inhumane  treatment  prisoners  might 
receive  at  the  hands  of  our  allies,  but  tpat 
we  thought  except  in  rare  cases — the  "Tiger 
cages"  being  such  an  exception — treatrnjent 
was  In  accordance  with  International  statid- 
ards.  We  pointed  to  the  fact  that  we  ajlow 
Inspection  of  our  camps  for  prisoners,  (ind 
we  asked  why.  If  such  worry  exists  on  the 
pait  of  his  people,  would  this  not  be  a  com- 
manding reason  for  prisoner  exchange,  t|ius 
isllevlng  both  sides  of  mutual  anxiety? 

The  answer  was  evasive.  We  beard  a  realtl- 
tlon  of  the  stand  that  only  when  the  jwar 
had  concluded  could  there  be  a  releas^  of 
prisoners. 

Letters  and  petitions,  such  as  the  lone 
hundred-seventeen  thousand  we  had  brought 
to  Paris  with  us  were  unacceptable,  said  the 
First  Secretary,  because  they  were  Inspired 
by  President  Nixon.  In  other  words.  It  was 
the  President  who  was  responsible  for  all 
this  mall  not  the  people  who  wrote.       ^_ 

We  advised  the  North  Vietnamese  we  were 
here  not  as  representatives  of  President  fflx- 
on's  policies,  nor  of  those  opposed  to  the 
President,  but  as  free  citizens  oonceitied 
about  the  treatment  of  helpless  prisoners  of 
war,  and  concerned,  too,  about  the  families 
of  these  men.  We  did  not  come  to  discuss 
the  politics  of  the  war,  but  rather  the  hu- 
manity of  Americans  taken  prisoner.  The 
First  Secretary  said  the  Issues  are  insepiira- 
ble,  that  one  depends  upon  the  other. 

Our  delegation  brought  up  the  questloh  of 
men  missing  In  action.  The  First  Secretary 
reached  to  the  cocktail  table  in  front  of  )nim 
for  a  printed  list  of  the  men  the  North  ^^iet- 
namese  claim  to  hold  prisoners.  He  said  the 
list  Is  complete,  these  men  whose  names  are 
written  on  It  are  all  they  know  anything 
about.  Was  it  possible,  we  asked,  that  men 
are  being  held  prisoner  in  the  jungle*  of 
South  Vietnam  but  that  poor  commun(lca- 
tlons  and  record  keeping  made  the  list  i  less 
than  complete?  The  answer  was  "No".! 

Couldnt  there  be  published  a  list  of  the 
U.S.  servicemen  the  Vietnamese  Commujiists 
know  to  be  dead?  The  First  Secretary  said 
that  when  pUnea  go  down  In  thick  Jungle  or 
Into  deep  bodies  of  water  there  is  no  traqe  of 
personnel.  How  about  pilots  and  other  cfeu'- 
men  who  crash  in  urban  or  suburban  areas, 
sully   accessible?  The   answer   was  evasive. 


something  about  the  fact,  as  the  First  Secre- 
tary put  it,  that  this  rarely  happened  and 
when  it  did  explosion  eoid  Are  made  identi- 
fication impossible.  Even  to  the  extent  that 
dog  tags  were  lost?  Well,  we  don't  have  any 
such  Information.  "Ask  President  Nixon 
about  these  men",  said  the  First  Secretary, 
"He  sent  them  on  their  missions.  He  should 
know  where  they  are." 

Would  these  two,  we  Inquired,  accept  a  Ust 
of  the  Ave  Rochester  area  men  missing  in  ac- 
tion, to  make  one  more  check  with  their  rec- 
ords in  Hanoi,  to  be  sure?  The  First  Secre- 
tary said  the  list  Is  complete,  there  was  no 
reason  to  accept  our  Ust. 

We  asked  If  we  might  be  jjermltted  to  leave 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  three  sample 
letters  from  the  thousands  we  brought  to 
Paris.  They  said  no,  but  we  could,  if  we 
wished,  have  our  interpreter  quote  from 
them.  (The  letters  quoted  were  written  by  13 
year  old  Ronald  Doescher,  a  sixth  grade  stu- 
dent at  Klem  Road  School,  Webster;  Mrs. 
Malcolm  D.  Strong,  wife  of  of  a  farmer  on 
Benson  Road  in  Victor,  and  William  Nlcht- 
hauser.  a  postal  worker  who  lives  on  South 
Goodman  Street  in  Rochester.)  The  reaction 
was  no  more  than  acknowledgment  by  the 
First  and  Second  Secretaries  that  they  under- 
stood  what   had   been   read  to   them. 

The  Rochester  delegation  asked  about  re- 
ports from  some  of  the  nine  servicemen  re- 
leased by  the  North  Vietnamese  that  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  are  mistreated,  abused,  some- 
times tortured,  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  First  Secretary  replied  by  alleging 
that  these  former  prisoners  who  made  such 
statements  were  told  by  our  government  to 
make  them — for  propaganda  purposes.  He 
said  it  "would  be  stupid  for  us  to  have  re- 
leased men  who  had  been  tortured  or  mis- 
treated when  their  stories  would  reflect  ad- 
versely on  their  captors."  The  First  Secre- 
tary admitted  there  may  have  been  some 
minor  cases  of  mistreatment,  but  he  said  that 
in  times  of  war  such  things  are  unavoidable. 
Inferring  that  at  least  some  former  P-O-W's 
were  grateful  for  the  treatment  received,  he 
tried  to  tell  us  that  a  released  prisoner  had 
visited  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  In 
Paris.  Pressed  on  this  point  by  several  of  us, 
the  First  Secretary  guessed  the  man's  name 
was  Douglas.  We  were  not  able  to  secure  any 
more  Information  on  this. 

We  asked  why  the  nine  men  released  by 
North  Vietnam  had  been  chosen.  The  answer 
was  they  were  selected  at  random  as  a  good- 
will gesture,  and  there  was  no  special  reason 
for  having  picked  those  particular  Individ- 
uals. 

Were  the  prisoners  living  In  scattered  sites 
or  in  a  central  location?  The  First  and  Sec- 
ond Secretaries  said  they  dldnt  know.  (Since 
this  information  was  top  secret,  we  of  course 
would  never  be  told  about  it  even  if  these 
officials  knew  the  answer.  The  question  was 
not  planned  in  advance,  by  the  way.) 

Would  there  likely  be  more  goodwill  pris- 
oner releases  before  the  war  ends?  "It  is 
entirely  up  to  President  Nixon,  and  his 
poUcy  on  the  war",  was  the  reply. 

We  could  sense  that  the  time  allocated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  for  this  conference 
was  about  up,  so  we  made  otir  proposal  for 
a  new  approach  to  relieving  some  of  the 
anxiety  of  American  families  of  P-O-W's.  We 
proposed  that,  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill,  and, 
more  Importantly,  as  a  means  of  reassuring 
Americans,  especially  families  of  prisoners, 
that  what  the  Vietnamese  Communists  say 
is  true,  that  P-O-W's  are  being  humanely 
treated,  that  a  picture  of  each  man  they  hold 
be  taken  and  sent  to  their  families  In  the 
United  States.  We  would  supply  a  camera  and 
all  the  film  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

The  First  Secretary  said  that  there  was  no 
need  for  us  to  supply  photo  equipment,  they 
had  these  things.  But,  he  said,  the  proposal 
will  be  taken  under  consideration.  He  gave 
us  reason  to  believe  the  Idea  would  be  com- 
municated to  his  government  for  study. 


The  meeting  concluded  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  hope  that  the  war  would  soon 
end,  and  that  all  prisoners  could  be  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  First  Secretary  said  he 
hoped  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Rochester  could  one  day  be  friends. 

Exactly  one  hour  bad  passed.  We  bad  been 
offered  cups  of  oriental  tea.  Jasmin,  we 
thought,  and  copies  of  the  Vietnam  Courier, 
a  newspaper  printed  In  English,  and  the  lit- 
tle pamphlets  mentioned  earlier  In  this  re- 
port. 

Those  with  coats  took  them  from  an  old 
fashioned  rack  on  the  stairway  and  we  de- 
parted as  we  had  come,  through  the  front 
door.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  for  the 
nrst  time  in  four  days  in  Paris,  and  we 
somehow  felt  as  we  stood  outside  the  Dele- 
gate General's  quarters  that  this  meeting, 
this  whole  campaign.  Just  might  have  done 
some  good. 

We  had  done  our  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  five  members  of  this 
delegation — Mr.  Warren  Doremus,  Mrs. 
Carol  Bushart,  Mrs.  Josephine  Chrlsti- 
ano,  Mrs.  Florence  DeWispelaere,  and 
Mr.  Mike  Demma — will  be  in  Washington 
on  May  13,  to  discuss  their  experiences  in 
closed  session  with  interested  Represent- 
atives and  Senatoi-s,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
EP  100  of  the  Capitol.  They  will  also 
hold  a  press  conference  at  11  a.m.  in 
room  135  of  the  Cannon  Building.  I  urge 
all  interested  Members  to  attend,  as  the 
group  will  discuss  not  only  the  meeting 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  but  also  the 
tedious  process  of  arranging  it. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
today  American  men  have  been  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
7  years  and  40  days.  Since  Capt.  Floyd 
Thompson  was  captured  In  South  Viet- 
nam on  March  26,  1964,  to  become  the 
first  POW  in  Southeast  Asia,  more  than 
1,550  other  American  servicemen  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  listed  as  pris- 
oners or  missing  in  action. 

During  this  time  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  consistently  failed,  or  refused 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  agreements  signed  by 
their  Government,  South  Vietnam,  tb' 
United  States,  and  123  other  nationi 
The  Convention  requires  participatin; 
nations  to:  First,  permit  inspections  oi 
prison  facilities  by  Impartial  bodies  like 
the  Red  Cross;  second,  immediately  iden- 
tify all  prisoners;  third,  release  the  sick 
and  wounded;  fourth,  provide  adequate 
diet  and  medical  care;  fifth,  refrain  from 
subjugating  prisoners  to  mental  and 
physical  duress  or  torture;  and,  sixth, 
allow  free  flow  of  mail  between  the  pris- 
oners and  their  families.  None  of  these 
have  been  adhered  to  by  the  enemy  in 
spite  of  repeated  efforts  by  official  and 
unofficial  groups. 

This  charge  of  noncompliance  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Dang  Tan,  a  former 
Communist  Party  official  in  North  Viet- 
nam, who  defected  20  months  ago  and 
who  was  quoted  in  the  May  11  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  as  saying  the  Com- 
mimists  usually  put  the  prisoners  on 
parade  through  the  streets  of  Hanoi  and 
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other  cities.  In  the  same  article  Dr.  Tan 

said: 

American  POWs  are  subjected  to  all  brutal 
Interrogation  methods  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  skillfully  employ  to  extract  in- 
formation from  them.  This  includes  brain- 
washing and  political  indoctrination.  It  is 
the  objective  of  the  Central  Committee  poli- 
cies to  win  over  the  minds  of  the  American 
POWs. 

Dr.  Dang  Tan  further  charged  that: 

The  Central  Committee  of  North  Vietnam 
considers  that  American  POW's  must  be  in- 
tensively exploited,  both  for  strategic.  Intel- 
ligence, and  propaganda  purposes.  The  Min- 
istry of  public  Security  and  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense  of  North  Vietnam  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  exploitation  of 
American  POWs. 

North  Vietnam — 

According  to  this  defector — 
blatantly  violates  the  International  Geneva 
(Convention  of  1949  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  POW's  by  permitting  other  commu- 
nist bloc  covmtries.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  Cuba  and  others, 
to  exploit  the  American  POW's.  This  in- 
cludes trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  these  POW's  in  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  announced,  and 
rightly  so,  that  there  can  be  no  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  until  the  re- 
lease of  these  American  POW's  is  assured. 
He  has  agreed  to  cooperate  in  an  effort 
to  enlist  a  neutral  country  to  supervise 
the  repatriation  of  the  prisoners,  but  the 
Communists  have  rejected  such  a  plan. 
A  similar  arrangement  was  made  in 
World  War  n  with  Sweden. 

Those  who  believe  that  North  Vietnam 
would  immediately  release  all  POW's 
once  the  United  States  accomplishes  tetal 
withdrawal  should  read  and  reread  the 
words  of  Dr.  Dang  Tan,  referred  to  pre- 
viously, who  said  in  Saigon  that  Hanoi 
will  not  release  all  the  American  prison- 
ers "now  or  in  the  future"  because: 

The  Communists  believe  the  POW's  are 
very  competent  and  will  be  useful  to  them 
in  the  future.  They  are  trying  to  use  their 
talents  now  .  .  .  Those  POW's  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  go  home. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  the  Congress 
must  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
assist  the  families  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  men  missing  in  action  as  well  as  con- 
tinue to  explore  every  route  to  obtain  just 
treatment  and  release  for  the  servicemen 
themselves. 

If  those  who  demonstrated  here  in  re- 
cent days  want  an  honorable  cause,  let 
them  call  on  Hanoi — since  they  seem  to 
be  on  such  intimate  terms  as  evidenced  by 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  flags 
they  carried— to  release  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  have  languished  in 
prison  for  7  years  and  40  days  to  guaran- 
tee and  perpetuate  human  freedom  and 
dignity  around  the  world.  But  so  long  as 
those  men  remain  enslaved,  no  one  knows 
total  freedom. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  more  than 
3  months  ago,  President  Nixon  outlined 
his  new  proposals  to  bring  fiscal  relief  to 
our  States  and  cities.  Included  in  that 
message  was  the  recommendation  for  a 
program  of  $5  billion  in  general  revenue 
sharing  with  the  States,  a  proposal  which 
has  evoked  much  discussion  both  here 
in  the  Congress  and  across  the  land. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  had  certain  reservations  about  this 
innovative  legislation,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  am  still  not  completely  satisfied 
with  this  proposal.  But  after  giving  con- 
siderable thought  to  this  problem,  in- 
cluding numerous  discussions  with  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  other  municipal  and 
local  officials,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have 
a  very  real  fiscal  crisis  in  our  States  and 
municipalities  that  is  sweeping  across 
this  Nation — and  that  we  must  face  up  to 
It. 

And  while  we  here  in  the  Congress 
grope  about  for  solutions  and  alterna- 
tives, the  financial  crunch  of  the  States 
grows  progressively  worse.  I  am  convin- 
ced we  cannot  afford  much  further  de- 
lay, and  am,  therefore,  today  joining  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  administration's  reve- 
nue sharing  bill  because  something  must 
be  done,  and  because  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  sound  and  workable  approach. 

We  here  in  Wasliington  have  for  years 
been  compounding  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  States  and  munic- 
ipalities— now  it  is  time  for  us  to  act 
and  make  accessible  to  those  levels  of 
government  the  resources  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities.  I  believe  the 
President's  revenue  sharing  proposal  to 
be  the  best  alternative  available  to 
achieve  that  urgent  goal. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  NEW  PROPOS- 
ALS TO  BRING  FISCAL  RELIEF  TO 
OUR  STATES  AND  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Chamberlain)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mn,LER)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

In  1846  Ellas  Howe  received  a  patent 
for  the  sewing  machine  that  he  had  in- 
vented. At  first  he  could  not  interest 
American  manufacturers,  but  his  ma- 
chine eventually  revolutionized  the 
clothing  industry  in  the  United  States. 


MEET  ARCHIE  DAVIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  at  this  time  to  formally  an- 
nounce to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
the  election  of  Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  in  Winston-Salem. 
N.C.,  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  honor 
for  Mr.  Davis,  and  it  is  also  an  honor 
for  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 


North  Carolina,  which  Mr.  Davis  calls 
home. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  largest 
bank  in  the  South  Mr.  Davis  has  ample 
experience  and  expertise  to  lead  the  na- 
tional chamber  of  commerce  through 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  its  most  ex- 
citing and  progressive  years. 

In  his  new  office  as  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  Mr.  Davis  will 
come  into  increasingly  greater  contact 
with  the  Members  of  this  House,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  the  business  com- 
munity's position  on  the  great  issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation,  and  also  adding  his  own 
wisdom  and  leadership  to  those  efforts. 

To  afford  my  colleagues  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  better  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Davis,  I  ask  at  this  time  permission  to 
enter  into  today's  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Meet  Archie  Davis,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  3,  1971,  edition  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Washing- 
ton Report. 

Meet  Archie  Davis,  44th  PBEsroENT  or  thx 
National  Chamber 

The  44th  President  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber is  a  Southern  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  But  underneath  his  courtly  demeanor 
there  lies  an  imaginative,  aggressive  execu- 
tive fully  attuned  to  today's  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  South's 
largest  bank,  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  in 
Winsrton-Salem,  N.  C,  he  is  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  New  South  .  .  .  the  modem, 
industrial.  Twentieth  Century  South. 

He  joined  Wachovia  as  a  management 
trainee  in  1932,  after  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  At  the  time  the 
bank  had  assets  of  about  $47  million.  Today, 
the  parent  company,  Wachovia  Corp.,  has 
assets  of  $2.3  billion.  It  is  known  throughout 
the  United  States  for  Its  Innovative,  com- 
petitive marketing  techniques. 

Mr.  Davis  is  well  equipped  by  experience  to 
assume  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  Chamber 
leadership. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  has  served  two  terms 
in  the  North  Carolina  Senate,  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Charlotte  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  and  has  been 
a  vice  president  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  both  the  National  and  Winston- 
Salem  Chambers. 

Mr.  Davis  also  finds  time  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  foundation  which  estab- 
lished the  fabulous  Research  Triangle,  con- 
necting three  of  North  Carolina's  great 
universities,  as  chairman  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Foundation  of  Church  Related  Colleges, 
and  as  a  director  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Clia- 
tham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sellers  Dyeing  Co- 
Jordan  Spinning  Co.  and  Royal  Cotton  Mills. 

In  addition  to  his  banking  prowess,  Mr. 
Davis  is  known  as  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing amateur  experts  on  the  ClvU  War.  The 
walls  of  his  office  in  the  gleaming  Wachovia 
tower  are  lined  with  mementoes  of  that  con- 
flict— many  of  them  relating  to  banking  and 
finance.  There  Is  a  fascinating  story  con- 
nected with  most  of  them,  which  Mr.  Davis 
gladly  relates  with  the  hypnotic  style  of  a 
born  raconteur. 

He  is  a  dedicated  member  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  plays  a  baritone  horn  for  the 
church  band — a  hobby  he  took  up  at  the 
tender  age  of  45.  He  is  also  one  of  the  best 
par-3  golfers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Davis  traces  his  ancestry  to  a  hardy 
band  of  Moravian  pioneers,  who  originated 
in  the  area  of  present-day  Czechoslovakia 
and  in  1600  were  driven  from  their  homeland, 
eventually  settling  the  Winston-Salem  area 

in  1753. 
Mr.  Davis  considers  inflation  the  Number 
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One  problem  faced  by  the  United  State^ 
also  strongly   feels  that   "there  needs 
more  leadership  at  the  local  level.  And 
must  be  a  rather  dramatic  st«p-up  of  acl|lvlty 
in  terms  of  our  responsibility  to  the 
munlty  we  live  In." 

He  Intends  to  carry  that  message  froai 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  In  an  exten- 
sive series   of  meetings,   probably  next 
Th«y  will  focus  attention  on  the  proble^is 
the  nation  and  how  the  business  comm 
believes  they  can  be  attacked. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  wife,  Mary  Louise, 
four  children: 

Archie  H.  Davis  is  a  vice  president  of 
Citizens    and    Southern    National    Ban|c 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Haywood  Davis  Is  a  reserve  officer  It 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  now  In  graduate  school 
at  Columbia. 

Thomas  W.  Davis  IV  is  a  Junior  at  the 
verslty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Louise  Bahnson   (Bonnie)    Davis  is 
graduate    of    North    Carolina    and    llvefe 
Atlanta. 
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PERTINENT  OBSERVATIONS  ^Y 
ED  WIMMER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  oHer 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  Is  recognized  far  30 
minutes.  J 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  iake 
all  the  time  I  requested,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  available  for  the  Members  some 
vei-y  pertinent  observations  by  Ed  Wim- 
mer  of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businesses,  Inc.,  relative  to  lorn- 
trade  position  and  other  areas  of  jlm- 
portance.  j 

PtBTTNENT    OBSERVATIONS    BT    ED    WtM^EK 

This  week,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we|  are 
going  to  discuss  the  winning  of  World  War 
n  presently  being  won  by  our  former  military 
antagonists,  and  how,  by  winning,  the  entire 
world  could  suffer  the  worst  ideological  [and 
economic  disaster  in  the  history  of  modern 
civilizations.  | 

We  make  such  a  contention  on  the  groiinds 
that  Japan  dropped  bombs  on  China  in  1937 
In  order  to  more  quickly  expand  her  bulring 
need  for  markets;  causing  me  to  call  fof  an 
embargo  on  U.S.  shipment  of  war  matehals 
to  Japan,  and  a  boycott  of  Japanese  gqods, 
in  a  broadcast  the  Tollowlng  week.  The  apjieal 
fell  on  deaf  ears  until  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration halted  the  movement  of  war  n^te- 
rlels  In  1939,  bringing  on  a  hue  and  cry  ft'om 
those  commercial  interests  who  were  affedted, 
that  P.D.R.  was  a  "warmonger". 

Madame  Chiang  Kalshek  addressed  Con- 
gress urgring  embargoes,  and  her  appeal^  for 
aid  to  China  met  with  widespread  pi^bHc 
favor,  as  Chinese  girls  stood  on  the  corfcers 
with  tin  cups  seeking  money  for  medicine 
and  bandages  to  care  for  the  victims  of  jour 
scrap  Iron  being  dropped  from  planes  i  op- 
erating on  U.S.  high  test  gasoline. 

We  brought  this  out  In  broadcast  ajfter 
broadcast,  and  from  platforms  all  over  the 
nation,  and  we  pointed  to  the  trade  exj^n- 
sionlst  programs  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  in 
Eurojje,  believing  what  we  felt  at  the  ijlme 
was  a  dangerous  program  oriented  to  dap- 
turing  markets  through  a  frenzied  support  of 
Ideologies  which  could  lead  only  to  a  world- 
wide catastrophe.  I 

The  emblems  of  the  Axis  countries  ^ere 
burled  by  the  Allies  in  World  War  IT,  b»t  a 
new  emblem — "FREE  TRADE" — has  emerged 
In  their  place,  challenging  American  leader- 
ship and  free  enterprise  wherever  men  pind 
markets  meet  In  open  conflict,  and  we  are 
not  winning  this  TRADE  WAR. 

Let  me  read  you  what  I  said  In  a  br^Ml' 


cast  in  March  1948  devoted  to  the  early  rise 
of  Adolph  Hitler,  and  I  urge  that  you  think 
of  everything  discussed  at  that  time  in  rela- 
tion to  what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  today: 

Depression  created  the  soli  In  which 
Nazism  was  spawned,  for  it  bad  reduced  more 
than  6,000,000  Germans,  most  of  the  middle 
class  sector  of  German  society,  to  abject  pov- 
erty and  hunger.  Hitler  made  their  condition 
his  own,  and  he  was  able  to  appeal  to  the 
rich  and  to  those  who  still  clung  to  liveli- 
hood, convincing  them  they  too  would  be  the 
victims  of  even  greater  suffering  if  they 
failed  to  follow  him,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
economic  breakdown  that  was  taking  place 
all  over  the  world. 

To  succeed,  the  Nazis  brought  to  the  sur- 
face every  means  of  terror,  suspicion  and  ra- 
cial prejudice  that  insecurity  breeds,  and 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  disin- 
tegration of  a  whole  society,  while  those  who 
look  on  convince  themselves  such  means 
would  never  succeed. 

It  did  succeed  becau^  Hitler,  like  others 
before  him,  knew  how  to  use  the  defects  in  a 
failing  system,  belaboring  his  cause  by  blast- 
ing capitalists  and  communists  alike,  each 
day  consolidating  his  power  through  mass 
hysteria  unparalleled  in  recorded  history.  He 
made  the  worker  a  serf,  and  the  capitalist 
owner  a  manager  ready  to  carry  out  whatever 
orders  he  might  receive. 

At  this  point  let  us  depart  from  the  ide- 
ological backdrop  of  Nazism  to  its  planned 
takeover  of  markets  by  whatever  methods 
found  esp>edlent,  and.  I  repeat,  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan  in  particular,  are  now  cap- 
turing the  markets  they  lost  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  often  with  our  own  money. 

The  last  line  of  that  broadcast  in  1946. 
read:  The  Nazis  had  to  sell  what  they  pro- 
duced, and  on  their  own  terms,  and  their 
terms  were  domination.  On  no  other  basis 
could  Nazism  survive. 

My  friends,  what  will  happen  In  this  coun- 
try if  we  breed  enough  insecurity  through 
inability  to  consume  and  sell  what  we  pro- 
duce? If  unemployment,  inflation,  taxes  and 
welfare  rolls  swell  to  the  bursting  point  be- 
cause we  have  a  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
policy  as  ideologically  unsound,  and  as 
economically  and  politically  devoid  of  funda- 
mentals as  Japan's  was  in  1937?  As  Musso- 
lini's was  when  he  Invaded  Ethiopia?  As 
Hitler's  when  he  drove  his  tanks  into  Poland? 
Japan  had  to  have  new  markets  for  the 
goods  her  giant  industrial  combines  were 
producing,  and  she  refused  to  wait  for  peace- 
ful development.  She  flooded  our  dime  stores 
with  Junk  that  provided  needed  dollars  to 
buy  our  scrap  iron,  which  she  poured  on 
China.  After  that  it  was  Pearl  Harbor — 
matching  the  holocausts  of  Europe,  and  now 
they  use  different  weapons  as  do  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  to  overcome  us,  as  do  the 
British,  French  and  some  40  other  peoples. 
Yet  the  only  goods  we  can  sell  them  are 
goods  they  cannot  produce,  or  goods  we  sub- 
sidize ...  as  we  increase  our  unemploy- 
ment rolls,  close  our  factories,  destroy  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  family  farms,  and  as 
we  watch  one  American  company  after  an- 
other move  from  our  shores  to  foreign  shores, 
there  to  hire  child  labor  (which  we  have 
outlawed),  and  operate  under  tax  biu-dens 
and  wage  overheads  so  far  below  our  own — 
against  which  corporations  located  in  Amer- 
ica cannot  compete. 

Congreesman  John  Dent  (Pa.),  with  head 
bloody  from  butting  it  against  the  iron  walls 
of  a  tculff  p<Hlcy  stacked  against  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  nation,  recently 
reiterated  his  charge  that  the  real  war  going 
on  today  Is  a  trade  war  containing  the  most 
dire  consequences.  The  flery  advocate  of 
trade  that  is  both  fair  and  free  to  all,  told 
his  colleaguee: 
"I  was  in  a  foreign  country  a  few  weeks 


ago  where  baseballs  were  being  made  to  sell 
in  America  for  about  $3.75.  I  could  buy  them 
In  a  shop  in  chat  country  for  26<.  The  work- 
ers in  the  factory  received  $1  a  day  for  men 
76*  for  women.  These  people  were  the  de- 
scendents  of  the  slaves  bought  from  South- 
em  plantations  in  America  and  shipped  to 
that  country,  which  they  have  populated.  In 
other  words,  we  Anally  abolished  slavery  in 
Amwlca,  but  now  we  support  It  in  slave- 
wage  countries. 

"More  than  140,000  steel  workers  In  the 
U.S.  have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  for  every  job 
lost,  three  others  in  other  fields  are  loet.  I 
know  of  three  more  prominent  steel  com- 
panies that  will  be  forced  to  close  their  doors 
if  tariff  relief  isn't  forthcoming  in  the  steel 
industry.  In  1958,  3/10  of  1%  of  steel  con- 
sumption in  the  U.S.  was  imported.  In  I970 
it  had  Junked  to  70%  In  Japan,  steel  U  a 
Joint  effort  of  huge  Japanese  industries  and 
the  government,  which  Industry  we  subsid- 
ized and  are  still  pajring  taxes  to  cover  those 
subeidiee. 

"^>ecialty  steel  products  represented  1.1% 
of  American  consumption  in  1969,  jxxraplng 
to  nearly  71%   this  year." 

He  blasted  a  policy  that  has  allowed  "36 
out  of  41  glass  plants  in  the  U.S.  to  close" 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  recognized  the 
need  of  relief  for  both.  He  told  about  his 
experience  In  New  Hampshire  where  a  ball 
bearing  plant  was  closed,  letting  out  a  hun- 
dred  workers  permanently.  He  said: 

"The  day  is  coming  when  this  nation  will 
be  incapable  of  having  any  kind  of  prosperity 
industrially,  and  in  time  of  war,  we  would 
have  no  way  of  staving  off  defeat." 

Congressman  Joseph  Oaydos,  a  fellow 
Pennsylvanian,  interrupted  Mr.  Dent  to  In- 
terject figures  showing  indisputable  loes  of 
50,000  Jobs  m  the  specialty  tool  industry,  and 
like  many  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
House,  and  a  number  on  the  Senate  side,  he 
backed  the  continuous  fiow  of  arguments  we 
have  made  over  this  microphone,  that  Ameri- 
can dollars  pouring  into  low  wage  countries 
are  not  raising  the  living  standards  of  the 
people,  are  not  providing  them  with  enough 
purchasing  power  to  buy  any  of  our  blgh- 
oost  production,  agricultural  products- 
nothing,  unless  they  are  subsidized  by  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars. 

When  I  was  in  New  Hampshire  recently,  I 
found  the  state  broke,  and  I  reminded  audi- 
ences of  what  their  Congressman,  James 
Cleveland,  had  told  them  in  1966,  that  shoes, 
textiles — every  kind  of  business  New  Hamp- 
shire depended  upon — would  go  to  foreign 
coun tries.  He  had  agreed  with  our  position, 
as  Mr.  Dent  has  sounded  off  so  often;  that 
the  State  Department  and  not  the  President 
or  the  Congress  or  the  Tariff  Commission,  is 
m  control  of  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  this 
country,  and  that  It  Is  a  policy  of  disaster. 

In  1967,  I  quoted  Charles  Jonas,  Congress- 
man from  North  Carolina,  who  predicted 
"bankruptcy  for  textile  mills  whatever  their 
size,  on  a  wholesale  scale,"  and  it  has  hap- 
pened. Close-downs  of  dish,  plastic,  machine 
tool,  toy,  camera,  watch,  plyboard,  shoe  and 
other  companies,  are  necessitating  a  vast 
relief  program  which  is  all  we  are  now  hear- 
ing about  as  an  answer  to  our  staggering 
unemployment  and  welfare  problems. 

During  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  Con- 
g^ressman  James  Burke  (Mass.)  recited  a 
fruitless  search  for  an  American  made  base- 
ball glove  He  spoke  of  six-year-old  children 
standing  on  boxes  packing  transistors  for  6< 
an  hour.  I  had  listened  earlier  to  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  (Mass.)  plead  for  »200  mil- 
lion to  retrain  some  of  the  110,000  scientists 
and  engineers  who  are  out  of  work,  and  I 
read  in  a  Boston  paper  that  the  city  has 
something  like  13%  of  its  population  draw- 
ing some  kind  of  welfare. 
This  story  could  go  on  and  on.  but  re- 
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maining  time  this  week  permits  me  to  add 
only  this  from  Mr.  Dent : 

•■The  worker  who  makes  $5.20  an  hour,  and 
who  wants  to  buy  a  shirt  made  in  Hong  Kong 
by  a  worker  paid  llf.  is  dishonest,  because 
the  shirt  worker  In  this  country,  making 
»2  40  an  hour,  is  entitled  to  his  living.  When 
Herbert  Hoover  was  President,  I  nailed  him 
to  the  cross,  but  now  I  apologize  to  Mr. 
Hoover.  He  didn't  have  13  million  drawing 
reUef  11  mlUlon  being  fed  through  military 
services,  26  mlUlon  drawing  social  security, 
and  10  million  fully  secured  in  various  gov- 
ernments. He  was  a  great  manager  in  com- 
parison to  what  we  are  getting  today.  .  .  . 
Maybe  my  father  was  right  when  he  told  me 
that  too  much  free  education  gives  you  peo- 
ple who  are  pretty  dam  dumb." 

The  charge  was  made  in  the  banning  of 
this  broadcast  that  the  people  who  were  our 
mlUtary  enemies  In  World  War  II  are  now 
their  worst  enemies,  and  our  enemies  today 
in  a  death  struggle  of  what  could  be  a  life 
struggle  for  a  free  and  fair  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  between  all  nations,  on  a 
fair  wage,  fair  price,  fair  profit  basis,  which 
Is  the  only  basis  upon  which  domestic  prcs- 
perlty  with  freedom  can  exist  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

No  country  can  pay  farmers  67%  of  parity 
and  keep  families  on  the  farm,  but  this  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  can't  buy  30  million 
pairs  of  shoes  from  low  wage  foreign  factories 
and  not  put  American  shoe  workers  and  fac- 
tory owners  on  relief,  but  this  we  are  doing, 
and  doing  ourselves  in  in  the  process.  The 
story  is  the  same  whatever  the  product, 
whatever  the  state. 

It  is  such  a  big  subject  that  the  surface 
cannot  be  scratched  in  such  limited  time  as 
that  at  my  disposal,  but  if  you  haven't 
thought  about  depression  and  trade  expan- 
sion as  basic  to  World  War  II,  or  how  both 
Allies  and  former  Axis  powers  are  dependent 
upon  a  healthy  U.S.  market,  maybe  what 
has  been  said  will  make  you  see  that  no 
trade  is  good  trade  that  isn't  fair  trade. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  quote  from  a  letter  sent  to  me  from 
R.  S.  Ahlbrandt,  president,  Allegheny 
Ludlum: 

While  Japanese  specialty  steel  imports  keep 
pouring  in.  In  violation  of  the  limitation  ar- 
rangement, American  Industry  erodes — in 
profit.  Jobs,  and  planning  for  the  future.  You 
and  your  colleagues  In  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation and  those  from  other  steel  commu- 
nity centers  throughout  the  nation  are  urged 
to  organize  in  support  of  ebbing  the  flow  of 
specialty  steel  Imports,  which  are  seriously 
damaging  your  constituencies — as  we  have 
discussed. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Allegheny  Ludlum's  earnings  dropped,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  to  38  per- 
cent less  than  the  corresponding  quarter 
last  year.  The  same  article  points  out 
Allegheny  Ludlum's  profit  was  $3.9  mil- 
lion as  compared  to  a  profit  of  $6.4  mil- 
lion a  year  earlier.  Mr.  Ahlbrant  at- 
tributed this  loss  to  a  decline  in  sales 
resulting  from  the  slow  recovery  of  the 
general  economy,  as  well  sis : 

The  continued  adverse  effect  caused  by  ex- 
cessive foreign  Imports  of  specialty  steel. 

Latrobe  Steel,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  reported  a 
first  quarter  loss,  also.  Their  sales  were 
down  to  $9,957,000  from  $12,855,000  for 
a  like  period  in  1970.  The  firm  had  a  first 
quarter  loss  of  $542,000,  compared  to 
earnings  of  $48,000  for  the  initial  quarter 
last  year.  Marcus  W.  Saxman  m,  presi- 


dent of  Latrobe  Steel,  told  the  sharehold- 
ers meeting  the  disappointing  earnings 
were  the  result  of  continued  influx  of 
specialty  steel  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  interested  in  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  Mr.  Ahl- 
brandt sent  to  the  President,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  me: 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing imports  of  stainless  and  tool  steels  which 
accounted  for  approximately  22%  of  ap- 
parent U.S.  consumption  In  1970,  and  which 
continue  to  increase  in  1971  from  1970  lev- 
els. Our  Industry  Is  In  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  having  experienced  the  worst  raw 
materials  cost  °  inflation  in  two  decades, 
while  at  the  same  time  losing  almost  one 
quarter  of  our  domestic  market  to  foreign 
specialty  steel  producers.  In  certain  of  ovu: 
most  Important  product  lines,  imports  now 
account  for  a  disastrous  share  of  our  domestic 
market,  i.e.,  34%  in  stainless  cold  roUed 
sheets;  60%  to  65%  In  stainless  wire  rod  and 
cold  drawn  wire;  and  16%  In  tool  steel.  Be- 
cause of  their  labor  cost  advantages  and 
government  incentives  to  export,  fcwelgn  pro- 
ducers are  selling  these  products  in  our  mar- 
kets at  discounts  of  18%  to  more  than  50% 
of  our  pmblished  prices. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  the  stainless 
and  tool  steel  producers  of  this  country 
are  currently  operating  many  of  their  most 
Important  plant  facilities  at  a  loss.  If  re- 
lief from  current  levels  of  Import  penetration 
are  not  forthcoming  almost  Immediately, 
some  of  these  plans  may  be  closed.  The 
consequent  loes  of  Jobs  In  areas  where  these 
plants  are  located  will  severely  Impair  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  those  areas,  already  ad- 
versely Impacted  by  Impwrts. 

The  combined  impact  of  excessive  imports 
of  specialty  steels  and  government  policies 
affecting  certain  critical  materials  vital  to 
our  Indxistry  already  has  placed  the  security 
and  defense  of  the  United  States  in  a  pre- 
carious position. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  decision  you 
made,  Mr.  President,  to  press  for  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  export  re- 
straints announced  in  January  1969  by  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  steel  producers.  Throvigh 
the  efforts  of  our  Government,  a  Voluntary 
Limitation  Arrangement  wtis  negotiated  with 
the  Japanese  and  Western  European  Steel 
Comrnvmity  and  became  effective  in  January 
1969.  This  Arrangement  Included  a  rollback 
of  the  1968  rate  of  steel  Imports  from  those 
nations  amounting  to  a  22%  reduction  as  a 
base  for  the  year  1960.  It  further  provided 
for  a  5%  growth  factor  for  the  subsequent 
two  years,  through  1971. 

"Reaarch  conducted  by  specialty  steel  com- 
panies and  paid  for  out  of  company  funds, 
not  by  Government  grants,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  materials  for 
the  Jet  engine  and  gas  turbine;  for  hard- 
ware for  the  aerospace  industry;  commercial 
wrought  uranium  and  zirconium  for  the 
nuclear  age;  titanium;  exotic  electronic  ma- 
terials and  many  other  lightweight,  high 
strength,    corrosion   resistant   materials. 

"Unless  we  can  hold  our  abUity  to  main- 
tain up-to-date  production  and  research 
faculties,  we  beUeve  Irreparable  damage  wUl 
occur  to  the  specialty  steel  industry,  essen- 
tial as  it  is  to  our  economy,  national  defense, 
and  security.  Our  nation  must  maintain  an 
adequate  level  of  self-sufficiency  in  specialty 
metals,  not  only  In  production  and  supply 
capability,  but  also  in  a  contemporary  re- 
serve of  research  technology,  skilled  man- 
agement, and  a  skilled  and  experienced  labor 
force. 

"Accordingly,  Bdr.  President,  we  urgently 
request  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 


to  discuss  steps  which  may  be  taken  to  effect 
an  improvement  In  the  specialty  steel  import 
situation.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the  high- 
ly competent  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  their  appreciation  of  this  problem 
and  for  the  considerable  efforts  they  have 
undertaken  to  obtain  Improvement  in  the 
specialty  steel  situation  whUe  negotiating 
for  an  extension  of  the  arrangement. 

"We  are  concerned,  however,  that  unless 
foreign  steel  producers  know  that  this  Ad- 
ministration at  the  highest  level  expects 
a  successful  outcome  of  these  negotiations, 
only  token  measures  of  Improvement  will 
occur. 

I  respectfully  request,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
my  proposal  to  protect  the  base  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  hour  laws,  when  it  ap- 
pears on  the  floor  by  giving  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  direct  action  on 
any  import  product  that  eliminates 
American  jobs.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  using  as  a  base  for  wage 
equaUty  the  minimum  wage  standards  of 
the  United  States. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  BLastenmeier )  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  my  personal  financial  condition 
covering  calendar  year  1970.  This  follows 
a  practice  I  first  adopted  in  1963  and  re- 
peated in  each  succeeding  year.  In  doing 
this,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  briefly  the 
comments  I  made  in  the  past  to  the 
House  and  in  reports  to  constituents  of 
Wisconsin's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent. 

Members  of  Congress  and  holders  of 
high  elective  oCfice  in  general  should 
make  periodic  public  disclosures  of  per- 
sonal finances  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Such  reports  of  outside  income  and  in- 
terests are  needed  to  provide  the  public 
with  information  that  will  enable  them 
to  assess  whether  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives' personal  holdings  have  affect- 
ed, in  any  way,  the  performance  of  their 
public  trust. 

Presently,  House  Members  are  required 
to  make  a  limited  financisd  disclosure 
report.  While  part  of  the  report  is  made 
available  for  public  inspection,  a  more 
detailed  section  remains  confidential  in 
a  sealed  envelope  to  be  held  from  public 
scrutiny  and  can  be  opened  only  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  OfiBcial  Conduct. 

If  conflicts  of  interest  by  elected  of- 
ficials are  to  be  avoided,  however,  and  the 
int^rity  of  Congress  upheld,  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  must  adopt  a 
standing  rule  providing  for  a  public  dis- 
closure, made  periodically,  of  all  outside 
financial  interests  and  income  for  all 
Members.  Thus,  I  introduced,  today,  leg- 
islation requiring  a  complete  public  dis- 
closure annually  of  all  sources  of  income 
for  Members  of  Congress.  In  addition, 
this  measure  woidd  require  the  same  of 
members  of  the  federal  judiciary  and 
certain  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  my  pergonal 
financial  condition  follows: 

Statement  or  Pinanciai,  Cokditio^, 
DEC.  31,   1970 
Casb  on  account  with  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  Bank,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   $1,5<)2.  40 

Riggs  National  Bank,  Washington, 

D.C.  checking  account 7.10 

Securities : 

Cash  proceeds 4,  7|1.81 

Banister  Continental — 100 

shares,    8%—- - 8*7.60 

SoUtron  Devices — 100  shares 1,297.60 


Residential  real  estate: 

House,  Arlington,  Va.   (assessed 

value)    60, 8S0. 00 

Less  mortgage 44,  1>4.  29 


Equity --  26,516.71 


Household  goods  and  miscellane- 
ous personaUty 4,  8|X).  00 

Miscellaneous  assets:  Deposits 
with  U.S.  clvU  service  retirement 
fund  through  Dec.  31,  1971, 
available  only  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations   26.5^3.40 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  insur- 
ance policies: 
On  the  life  of  Robert  W.  Kasten- 

melr   None 

On     the     life     of     IDorothy     C. 
Kastenmeler ._         6|M.  00 

Automobiles : 

1963  Oldsmoblle SfeO.  00 

1966   Chevrolet 5pO.  00 


Total  assets 66, 

Liabilities   - 


7  99 


Net 66.T99.42 


Income  for  calendar  year  1970, 
excluding  congressional  salary 
and  expenses: 

Gain,  sale  of  stocks  (2) 

Reynolds    Metals (1 

Horizon  Corp 

Speaking  honorarlumB 

Stock  dividends  (2) : 

Reynolds    Metals 

SoUtron   Devices 


3fi[) 

99 

5S0 

1(0 


Gain,  on  sale  of  old  residence — 
deferred — applied  to  new  resi- 
dence   


.42 
None 


68 
.32) 
.00 
.00 


ss 


00 
6.00 


5' 1.68 


(8.  2e  0.  20) 


THE  ARMY'S  RACIST  PROGRAM 
TO  COMBAT  RACISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prejvlous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  frcon 
Louisiana  (Mr.  R.muck)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the|  U.S. 
Army  is  now  committed  to  a  mission  of 
self-destruction  by  shadowboxing  against 
nature — the  elimination  of  racis^ — as 
a  military  objective.  Obviously  tryijig  to 
adhere  to  liberal  directives  which  are 
already  responsible  for  the  breakdown 
in  discipline,  the  Army  is  now  a  training 
arm  to  attain  its  "goal  of  equalityj"  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  its  mission  to  constitute 
a  fighting  force.  | 

The  same  potential  soldiers  wh0  are 
forbidden  to  have  the  enemy  identified, 
and  who  are  refused  the  right  of  being 
taught  the  horrors  of  communism — many 
former  military  men  will  recall  the  ac- 
tion taken  to  forbid  the  Operation  Pro- 
Blue  program  of  Gen.  Edwin  W^ilker, 


U.S.  Army,  resigned — are  now  to  be  in- 
doctrinated in  brotherhood  and  race  re- 
lations. In  fact,  one  of  the  Army's  train- 
ing films;  that  is.  MF  16-5608,  is  en- 
titled "Brotherhood  of  Man." 

A  review  of  the  Army's  race  relations 
program  as  contained  in  "Commanders 
Call— Support  Materials,"  DA  PAM  360- 
805,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1971,  indicates  that  the  thrust  of  the 
program  is  not  equality  or  to  better  race 
relations  but  rather  to  promote  white 
inferiority.  For  example,  the  concept  out- 
lined for  the  Army  film,  "The  Black 
Soldier"  contains  these  seven  points: 

CONCEPTS     . 

1.  Black  soldiers  have  been  fighting  In  de- 
fense of  their  country  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  tota?  colonial 
army  was  black. 

3.  The  Civil  War  concerned  Itself  with 
slavery,  and  many  black  men — 186,000  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities — fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Union  Army. 

4.  When  the  Civil  War  ended,  nearly 
12,000  black  veterans  went  to  the  western 
frontiers  to  fight  the  Indians  and  to  advance 
the  settlement  of  the  West. 

6.  One  of  the  outstanding  regiments  of 
World  War  I  was  the  all-black  369th  Regi- 
ment of  the  93d  Division. 

6.  In  Vietnam  there  are  many  thousands  of 
black  fighting  men. 

7.  While  the  black  man  as  a  soldier  la  given 
little  space  in  the  history  books  of  our  coun- 
try, his  valor  is  well  dociunented. 

Many  experienced  military  men  will 
immediately  recognize  that  this  hardsell 
is  black  supremacy  since  the  trainee 
soldier  is  not  told  the  truth  about  the 
Revolutionary  War  nor  even  about  all 
Negro  military  units  from  previous  wars 
which  were  retired  from  the  frontlines 
in  disgrace. 

If  the  Army  were  committed  to  equal- 
ity, it  should  be  as  interested  in  inform- 
ing our  fighting  men  of  the  failures  as 
well  as  the  achievements  of  black 
soldiers. 

Further,  from  the  "Commanders  Call" 
under  the  race  relations  program  struc- 
ture is  found  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  most 
often  discussed  in  race  relations  semi- 
nars. Judging  from  the  context,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  white  soldier  will  be  brain- 
washed to  think  that  he  is  of  an  inferior 
gioup.  The  ultimate  effect  on  the  white 
soldier  will  be  to  destroy  his  aggressive- 
ness and  initiative  as  an  individual 
soldier. 

The  "Commanders  Call"  contains  this 
passage  in  its  preface : 

The  Command  Information  Program  Is 
based  on  the  plan  that  a  soldier  performs  best 
when  he  understands  why  he  Is  required  to 
serve  and  believes  firmly  in  the  Importance 
of  the  cause. 

P^om  the  same  preface  is  the  remarks 
of  a  former  chief  of  information  who 
said  that  he  would  "rather  lead  into 
battle  10  men  who  knew  why  they  were 
fighting  than  10,000  who  did  not." 

While  the  preface  to  the  "Command- 
ers Call"  sets  forth  a  bsisic  code  for  any 
competent  military  commander,  it  con- 
tradicts the  race  relations  myth  which  at 
best  lurks  as  a  subterfuge  to  hamper 
the  training  and  discipline  of  an  effec- 
tive fighting  force  or  an  excuse  to  cover 
up  the  shortcoming  of  the  new  breed 
of  military  commanders. 


Apparently  the  new  Army  will  not  be 
training  fighting  men  because  the  of- 
ficers will  be  too  committed  to  solving 
race  problems  to  train  troops  for  the 
mission  to  defend  the  United  States. 

In  striving  to  overcome  man's  natural 
differences  through  programs  which  em- 
phasize the  black  man,  the  Army  in  ac- 
tuality is  promoting  racism. 

Betteb  Communications — Better  Race 

Relations 
communications  and  eace  relations 

Many  commanders  are  concerned  with 
finding  ways  to  Improve  race  relations  In 
their  commands.  Many  innovations  are  being 
tried,  some  successfully  and  others  not  so 
successfully,  as  commanders  seek  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  in  insuring  that  all 
soldiers  receive  equal  treatment. 

Those  programs  that  have  most  succeas- 
fully  eased  racial  tensions  in  various  com- 
mands have  had  one  common  feature:  each 
sought  first  to  Improve  communications  be- 
tween black  and  white  soldiers. 

Communication  Is  the  first  step  toward 
establishing  understanding  between  soldiers 
of  different  races — and  It  must  be  a  continu- 
ing process. 

The  purpose  of  this  Officers'  Call  is  to  dis- 
cuss several  race  relations  programs  that 
have  been  effective.  The  examples  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  evaluating  your  prog^euns  and 
may  furnish  ideas  for  Improvement. 

RACE  RELATIONS  AND  TOUR  MISSION 

As  an  Army  leader,  your  primary  concern 
must  be  to  prepare  your  unit  to  carry  out  its 
combat  mission. 

A  key  Ingredient  of  combat  effectiveness 
Is  a  spirit  of  unity  and  trust  among  men  of 
a  unit.  Racially  induced  friction  and  ten- 
sions are  factors  which  can  adversely  affect 
the  unity  and  trust  and  thus  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  your  unit. 

There  Is  a  racial  problem  within  the  Army. 
To  some  extent  It  Is  a  refiectlon  of  the  racial 
problems  which  confront  our  society.  You  as 
a  leader  must  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem Just  as  you  must  deal  with  other  leader- 
ship problems  which  might  detract  from  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  your  unit.  To  meet 
this  responsibility,  you  must  understand  the 
nature  of  the  racial  problem,  its  causes  and 
effects  and  how  to  deal  with  It. 

THE    CHIEF    OF    STAFF    ON    RACE    RELATIONS 

The  following  remarks  are  excerpted  from 
an  address  delivered  by  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  at 
the  Army-wide  Race  Relations  Conference  at 
Port  Monroe.  Virginia.  17-20  November  1970. 
His  remarks  define  the  Army's  race  relations 
problem,  outline  responslbUltles  and  sug- 
gest actions  that  may  be  taken  to  Improve 
communications  and  race  relations. 

The  Army  can  111  afford  to  be  complacent— 
we  cannot  rest  on  past  accomplishments  no 
matter  how  good  our  record  Is. 

In  a  message  to  all  Army  personnel  In  Oc- 
tober of  1969,  I  reaffirmed  the  Army's  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  equality  and  outUned 
the  leadership  aspects  of  good  race  relations. 
Additionally,  necessary  steps  were  taken  to 
put  new  life  Into  the  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram with  specific  and  practical  plans  of 
action.  One  of  the  major  projects  was  the 
equal  opportunity  seminar  program  con- 
ducted by  CONARC.  This  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  period  December  1969  to  February 
1970. 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  results  of  this 
project  and  pleased  to  see  that  commanders 
throughout  the  Army  at  their  own  initiative 
had  conducted  similar  seminars. 

In  a  seminar  atmosphere  much  can  be 
learned  of  the  rights,  beliefs  and  aspira- 
tions of  others.  These  seminars  have  served 
as  an  effective  tool  to  provide  us  a  feedback 
on  what  the  pulse  of  race  relatlona  really 
Is.  .  .  .  Our  goal  Is  to  eliminate  every  vestige 
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of  discrimination  that  affects  the  American 
soldier  and  his  dependents. 

Acts  of  discrimination  or  discourtesy  to 
men  whom  we  ask  to  accept  the  full  bur- 
den and  risk  of  military  service  are  a  tragedy. 
They  cannot  and  they  will  not  be  tolerated 

I  am  convinced  that  problems  of  this  na- 
ture can  only  be  solved  through  sustained 
interest  and  action  at  all  levels  within  the 
dialn  of  conunand. 

All  commanders  have  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  foster  equal  treatment  for  all 
soldiers.  All  soldiers  have  a  responelblUty  t» 
conduct  themselves  In  accordance  with  ac- 
c««)ted  military  standards.  Special  treatment 
U  not  sought  but  equal  treatment  without 
prejudice  Is  mandatory. 

My  review  of  reports  and  my  own  per- 
sonal observations  indicate  that  problems 
often  result  not  so  much  from  what  the 
stated  policies  are  but  what  the  soldiers  be- 
lieve them  to  be.  The  simple  truth  la  that 
no  two  people  see  things  exactly  alike.  If  a 
person  believes  that  discrimination  exists, 
then  the  consequences   are   of   concern   to 

us. 

Communications  between  commanders 
and  their  soldiers  must  be  improved — and 
this  most  certainly  Is  a  command  responsi- 
bility. Commanders  must  take  advantage  of 
conferences,  seminars,  councils.  Command 
Information,  personal  contact  and  every 
other  means  at  their  disposal. 

In  this  regard,  an  announced  open  door 
policy  is  worthless  if  some  Insensitive  sub- 
ordinate never  allows  the  soldier  to  get  to  the 
door  much  less  In  the  door. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  open  door 
policy  Is  one  where  the  commander  walks 
through  the  barracks,  visits  the  place  fre- 
quented by  the  troops  off-duty  and  sees  for 
himself  firsthand  what  Is  going  on  among 
his  troops  and  talks  to  them  Informally. 

Commanders  must  become  more  sensitive 
to  the  many  forms  that  prejudice  takes  to  be- 
come aware  of  those  things  that  are  offensive 
to  soldiers.  A  commander  who  boasts  that 
prejudice  does  not  exist  In  his  unit  may  be 
ignoring  the  problem  or  unaware  of  reality — 
and  recognizing  the  problem  Is  a  forward 
step  toward  Its  solution. 

It  is  difficult  to  solve  a  problem  If  you  do 
not  clearly  understand  what  It  Is. 

In  addition  to  removing  discriminatory 
practices  within  the  command.  I  expect  com- 
manders to  use  all  of  their  resources  to  pro- 
mote equal  treatment  of  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  Attitudes  of  citizens  In 
the  local  community  have  significant  Impact 
on  racial  tensions  on  the  military  reservation. 
When  discrimination  is  directed  against  mi- 
nority group  soldiers,  bitter  resentment  is 
likely  to  be  magnified  and  this  resentment 
can  adversely  affect  morale  and  discipline. 

Every  soldier  must  know  and  believe  that 
Army  leadership  Is  dedicated  to  Insuring  that 
all  personnel  are  treated  without  bias. 

Leaders,  especially  at  lower  levels,  must  not 
8'tempt  to  hide  the  presence  of  racial  prob- 
lems. Instead  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
surface  their  problems  and  seek  assistance 
In  preventing  disorders  before  they  occur. 
The  old  adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Is  most  appropriate 
in  their  regard. 

We  must  prevent  overt  disorders  and  the 
only  way  I  know  to  do  this  Is  to  correct  any 
policies  or  procedures  that  may  lead  to  un- 
necessary friction  between  elements  within 
our  ranks. 

Everyone  In  the  Army  In  a  position  of  lead- 
ership must  work  harder,  address  his  energies 
and  his  wisdom  and  his  Intelligence  to  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  and  toward  building 
the  soldier's  dignity  and  self-esteem. 

At  the  same  time,  the  soldier  must  be  de- 
veloped as  a  member  of  the  team — as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  efficient  military  unit. 

The  Army's  traditional  standards  of  dis- 
cipline and  performance  cannot  and  will  not 
be  compromised. 


I  am  confident  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Army  Is  up  to  the  challenge  but  awareness 
and  fairness  are  required  as  never  before: 
With  the  attitude  of  the  youths  who  are  our 
soldiers,  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  Army 
is  aware  and  that  the  Army  Is  fair  Is  on  the 
backs  of  the  leadership. 

How  well  we  solve  the  problems  .  .  .  will 
In  large  measure  determine  the  quality  of  our 
Army  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

HOW  SOME  COMMANDS  HAVE  IMPROVED  RACE 
RELATIONS 

Seminars  are  an  effective  tool  for  learning 
what  soldiers  think  about  race  relations  In 
their  units.  Most  commanders  who  have  an 
active  race  relations  program  have  used  the 
senilnar  or  a  variation  of  It.  One  such  com- 
mander is  Major  General  Orwln  Talbott, 
Commanding  General,  US  Army  Infantry 
Center,  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

THE    FORT    BENNING    RACE    RELATIONS    PROGRAM 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  re- 
ferred to  the  Port  Bennlng  race  relations  pro- 
gram In  a  recent  address  at  the  Infantry 
School : 

"To  deal  with  one  of  the  problems  [race 
relations]  I  mentioned.  In  the  past  year 
General  Talbott  set  up  a  Race  Relations  Co- 
ordinating Group  with  a  full-time  staff,  and 
an  18-member  Race  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Young  officers  and  enlisted  men  have  very 
responsible  roles  In  these  programs.  Racial 
seminars  have  been  established  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  for  all  units,  and  monitored 
to  make  sure  they  are  given  full  attention  and 
support." 

The  Port  Bermlng  program  encompasses 
not  only  all  of  the  on-post  units  and  activi- 
ties but  groups  cmd  activities  In  nearby  ci- 
vilian communities  as  well.  The  program  Is 
organized  around  two  basic  groups — the  Race 
Relations  Council  and  the  Race  Relations 
Coordinating    Group. 

RACE     RELATIONS     ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

This  group  of  18  persons  was  appointed 
by  the  commanding  general  to  review  the 
command's  race  relations  effort  and  to  sug- 
gest ways  to  Increase  Its  effectiveness.  Each 
unit  on-post  Is  represented  by  members 
ranging  from  private  (draftee)  to  colonel. 
The  race  relations  council  meets  at  least 
once  quarterly  and  Is  chaired  by  the  Port 
Bennlng  Director  of  Personnel.  The  com- 
manding general  often  attends  council  meet- 
ings. 

The  Advisory  Council  evaluates  Ideas  and 
concepts  that  have  been  recommended  and 
Judges  the  effectiveness  of  existing  race  re- 
lations projects.  Because  members  represent 
a  cross  section  of  the  post  population,  the 
commander  can  listen  to  what  his  troops 
have  to  say  about  race  relations  at  Port  Ben- 
nlng. It  also  serves  as  a  check  and  balance 
for  the  Race  Relations  Coordinating  Group. 

RACE     RFI.ATIONS     COORDINATING     GROUP 
(RRCG) 

This  5-member  group  Is  the  only  full-time 
working  unit  of  the  Port  Bennlng  program, 
and  Is  supervised  by  the  Installation  Equal 
Opportunity    Officer. 

There  are  several  prerequisites  to  appoint- 
ment to  the  RRCG.  Each  member  must  have 
had  training  or  professional  experience  in 
dealing  with  human  relations  problems  He 
also  mvist  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  to  race 
relations  problems,  be  compatible  with  the 
other  members  of  the  RRCG  and  he  must 
volunteer  for  membership.  Of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  RRCG,  all  are  college  graduates, 
one  has  a  master's  degree  In  race  relations, 
three  were  In  clvU  rights  activist  groups  as 
students,  three  are  commissioned  officers  and 
two  enlisted.  Three  of  the  members  are  black 
and  two  are  white. 

The  purpose  of  the  RRCG  Is  to  help  plan 
and  conduct  race  relations  seminars.  This 
Includes  training  unit  moderators,  recom- 
mending films,  slides  or  other  audio-visual 
aids  and  arranging  the  appearances  of  semi- 


nar speakers.  The  RRCG  also  conducts  spe- 
cial studies  and  surveys  of  race  relatlona 
problems.  For  Instance,  the  RRCG  deter- 
mined by  survey  which  siddltlonal  black 
oriented  items  black  soldiers  wanted  stocked 
in  PXs  and  commissaries  and  reported  on 
black  soldiers'  perceptions  of  mUltary  Justice 
at  Port  Bennlng. 

The  RRCG  works  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Officer  In  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Commu- 
nity Activities,  but  has  direct  access  to  the 
commanding  general.  It  meets  with  the  com- 
manding general  on  an  average  of  once  a 
month  to  discuss  the  racial  situation  at  Port 
Bennlng. 

TTie  RRCG  members  range  In  grade  from 
PPC  to  captain  and  each  member  Is  stabilized 
In  the  assignment  tor  up  to  18  months. 

The  Port  Bennlng  commanding  general 
knows  personally  each  member  of  the  RRCG. 
He  regards  each  of  them  as  his  personal  rep- 
resentative and  listens  to  them. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  Fort  Bennlng  race 
relations  program  Is  the  seminar,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  are  to:  establish  and  improve 
commiinlcatlons  between  soldiers  of  different 
races;  Identify  causes  of  racial  tension;  and 
elicit  recommendations  for  Improving  race 
relations. 

There  is  no  way  of  forecasting  whether  or 
not  a  seminar  will  be  productive;  however,  It 
was  found  at  Fort  Bennlng  and  at  other  in- 
stallations that  they  are  the  best  means  of 
ainng  complaints  and  encouraging  discus- 
sions between  black  and  white  soldiers.  Semi- 
nars are  not  considered  to  be  the  answer  to 
problems,  but  rather  as  the  first  step  in  Im- 
proving relations. 

Race  relations  seminars  must  be  integrated 
Into  an  overall  plan  II  they  are  to  be  produc- 
tive. It  may  be  harmful  to  the  command  to 
deliberately  exacerbate  fears,  myths  and  frus- 
trations If  no  action  follows  to  make  changes 
where  necessary  and  explain  the  reasons  for 
policies  and  practices  that  cannot  be  changed. 

The  follow-up  phase,  during  which  action 
is  taken  In  response  to  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  gained  In  the  seminars.  Is  the 
key  step  toward  reducing  tensions. 

RACE    RELATIONS    AND    PROGRAM    STRUCTURE 

Port  Bennlng  units  down  to  but  not  In- 
cluding companies  are  required  to  conduct 
periodic  race  relations  seminars.  Although 
not  mandatory,  several  companies  also  con- 
duct seminars.  Brigades  are  required  to  con- 
duct at  least  one  seminar  each  quarter  and 
battalions  must  conduct  two  each  month. 
Generally,  at  least  20  persons  participate  In 
each  large  unit  seminar.  This  is  considered 
the  minimum  number  for  a  valid  cross  sec- 
tion of  views  and  attitudes  within  the  unit 
and  for  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas. 

RACE   RELATIONS   SEMINARS 

Race  relations  seminars  are  conducted  at 
three  command  levels  at  Port  Bennlrg  • 
Small  unit  seminars 

These  seminars,  conducted  by  company  or 
smaller  units,  usually  are  attended  by  from 
15  to  60  persons.  A  RRCG  member  attends 
most  small  unit  seminars  to  assist  the  mod- 
erator and  answer  questions  on  the  Installa- 
tion's  race   relations   policy   and   programs. 


BaftoZion  seminars 
The  entire  battalion  may  attend  battalion 
seminars.  They  usually  are  conducted  by  bat- 
talion commanders.  DIsciisslon  Is  started  by 
a  panel  of  4-6  persons  making  Introductory 
comments  on  the  sl+uatlon  In  the  Army,  at 
Port  Bennlng,  and  In  society  In  general,  or 
by  special  material  such  as  films,  slides,  or 
recordings.  Then  the  audience  Is  Invited  to 
enter  the  discussion.  Questions  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  battalion  commander,  or  opin- 
ions and  beliefs  may  be  voiced.  If  a  seminar 
Is  productive  It  may  be  continued  diirlng 
an  afternoon  or  evening  session.  Better  feed- 
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back  has  resulted  from  battalion 
than  from  those  at  any  other  level. 

Command  and  staff  seminar 
This  third  type  of  seminar  was  started 
means  of  insuring  that  all  commanders 
derstand  race  relations  policies.  It  is 
by  battalion   and   brigade  commanders 
either  the  commanding  general  or  his 
representative.  DLscusslons  at  command 
staff  seminars  cover  the  same  topics  as 
discussed  at  unit  seminars.  The 
difference,  however,  is  that  those 
ders  attending  the  command  and  staff 
nar  can  establish  or  make  changes  In 
as   recommended   at    unit   seminars, 
who    regularly    attend    these    seminars 
RRCG  members,  the  Equal  Opportunity 
cer,  and  selected  persons  from  the 
the  Director   of   Personnel   and 
Activltlee    (DPCA)    and    the   Mental 
Clinic.   Command   and   Staff  Seminars 
been   highly  successful    in  sensitizing 
manders  to  racial  issues  and  sharpening 
perceptions   of  the   racial   situation   in 
Army. 

THE    RSCG    AND    COMMUNITY      REI,.\T10Nf 

The   Race  Relations   Coordinating 
ai30  serves  as  contact  for  civilian  grouris 
the  Port  Bennlng  area  that  ai-e  devoted  tc 
proving  race  relations.  The  RRCO 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Chris 
and  Jews  and  the  National  Alliance  of 
nessmen  to  organize  and  conduct  an 
opportunity  seminar  for  more  than  100 
businessmen. 

A  human  relations  board,  organized 
local  church,  worked  closely  with  the 
to  Investigate  and  seek  solutions  to  race 
tions  problems  In  adjoining  areas 
of  the  RRCO.  along  with  persons  from 
on-post  Mental  Health  Clinic,  do 
work  at  the  Open  Door  Community 
a   social   service  facility  in  the   local 
munlty. 

THE    POINT    IS COMMUNICATE 

The  Port  Bennlng  Race  Relations  Pro-am 
is  deacrlbed  here  because  it  is  well 
flexible   smd   imaginative — and   it   work^ 
was  deliberately  structured  to  be  highly 
ble   In   the  hope  that  soldiers  will 
that  their  commander  is  conrunitted  to 
proving  race  relations  at  Port  Bennlng 
in  surrounding  communities. 

It  Is  not,  however,  the  only  on-going 
relations    program.    For    example,    the 
Army      Materiel      Command.      Europe 
"Sound  Off."  through  which  soldiers. 
lans.  employees   and  dependents   may 
miinicate  with  the  commanding  genera 
preaddressed     forms     that     are 
throughout   the   command.   All 
ence  is  answersd  by  the  commanding 
era!. 

Other  commands,  such   as  US   Army 
rope  and  Seventh  Army,  provide  bread 
ance  and  permit  local  commanders  to  cl^oose 
the  method  best  suited  to  their  needs 

SUBJECTS    MOST    OFTEN    DISCUSSED    IN    R^CE 
RELATIONS    SEMINARS 

The  following  is  a  .»st  of  situations,  prob 
lems  and  beliefs  that  have  been  discvssed 
rrequently  during  Army  race  relations  ssml 
nars. 

Young  black  soldiers  are  angry.  Impatient 
sensitive   to  discrimination,  frustrated 
proud  of  being  black.  They  see  the  afro 
cut  and  clenched  fist  black  power  salute 
symbols  of  racial  solidarity  and  pride, 
white  soldiers  see  them  as  symbols  of 
and  militancy. 

Minority  group  soldiers  question  the 
ness  of  the  promotion  system  and  the 
ministration    of    non-Judicial 
(Article    15).   They   feel    that   they    are 
criminated    against   in   that    white    sol^ 
get    better    assignments    and    preference 
promotion.  They  also  believe  that  the; 
celve  more  severe  punishment  under  Article 
15  than  do  white  soldiers  for  similar  offepsee 
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Discriminatory  practices  In  off-post  bars 
and  entertainment  centers  foster  polarization 
and  contribute  to  racial  tension. 

Some  PXs  do  not  stock  a  complete  line  of 
black  cosmetics  and  grooming  aids.  White 
barbers  and  beauticians  at  some  installa- 
tions claim  not  to  know  how  to  cut  or  style 
Negro  hair.  Black  entertainers  and  soul  music 
are  almost  never  featured  in  some  military 
clubs.  Many  black  soldiers  view  these  situa- 
tions as  proof  that  the  Army  condones 
racism  and  prejudice. 

Racial  epithets  directed  to  minority  group 
soldiers  are  fighting  words.  The  term  "boy," 
when  used  by  a  white,  makes  most  blacks 
bristle.  "Colored"  will  cause  resentment  more 
often  than  not.  Such  terms  as  "nigger," 
"spade,"  "shine,"'  and  "coon"  will  almost 
alwajrs  trigger  extreme  reactions  by  young 
black  soldiers.  Most  black  people  may  not 
rpsent  the  term  "Negro"  except  when  it  Is 
slurred  to  "Nigra."  However,  "black"  is  the 
"In"  term  and  is  preferred  by  almost  all 
young  black  soldiers.  In  the  same  way,  per- 
sons of  other  races  and  nationalities  usually 
resent  such  derogatory  terms  as  "honky," 
"dago,"  "kike,"  "polack,"  and  "greaser." 

Senior  officers  and  NCOs  seldom  believe 
that  racial  problems  exist  In  their  units. 
Junior  officers  and  NCOs  who  are  close  to 
the  problem  find  It  difficult  to  communicate 
a  sense  of  urgency  about  racial  unrest  and 
discontent  to  senior  personnel  In  the  chain 
of  command.  Many  senior  officers  do  not  get 
out  among  the  troops  and  talk  to  them  and 
therefore  lawk  sensitivity. 

Leadership  shortcomings  (immaturity  and 
inexperience)  of  Junior  officers  and  NCOs 
contribute  to  racial  tension  within  unite. 

Many  black  soldiers  express  the  opinion 
that  white  leaders  lack  vinderstandlng  and 
.sensitivity  about  the  background  and  aspi- 
rations of  black  soldiers.  In  this  respect, 
white  leaders  Interpret  some  of  the  black 
soldiers'  attitudes  as  disrespectful  or  Insub- 
ordinate; black  literature  Is  considered  sub- 
versive and  finding  this  type  of  literature  In 
wall  lockers  immediately  labels  the  owner 
as  a  militant. 

Prescribed  ways  of  seeking  redress  of  griev- 
ances are  considered  to  be  bureaucratic  and 
outdated.  The  "Inspector  General"  and 
"Open  Door  Policy"  are  consistently  criticized 

"Abstentee-landlord  syndrome"  concerns 
the  fact  that  NCOs  in  charge  of  barracks  In- 
variably live  outside  the  unit  area.  Living 
arrangements  in  the  barracks  sometimes 
result  in  black  and  white  privates  letting 
off  steam  by  provoking  racial  Incidents. 

Black  soldiers  seldom  are  depicted  In  train- 
ing films,  posters,  Army  newspapers  or  In 
military  heritage  presentations. 

There  are  too  few  Negro  officers  at  all 
levels.  Young  black  soldiers  view  this  as 
proof  that  the  Army  deliberately  holds  down 
Negroes. 

Because  many  Sptanisb-speaking  men  have 
only  limited  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, they  often  are  accused  of  shirking 
and  deliberately  not  carrying  out  orders 
when  In  fact  they  may  not  have  understood 
what  was  required  of  them. 

SOMVTHINO    ABOUT    COMMUNICATING 

It  has  been  said  that  listening  Is  a  loet  art 
and  most  of  us  remain  silent  while  the  other 
person  talks  only  because  we  are  planning 
what  to  say  next.  Such  Intellectual  Jousting 
is  a  roadblock  to  real  communication.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  any  communication  results 
when  the  ostensible  reason  for  conducting 
seminars  is  to  advise,  criticize,  moralize,  sym- 
pathize or  accuse.  Commanders  must  prac- 
tice active  listening  If  seminars,  rap  sessions, 
discussion  groups  or  individual  counseling 
sessions  are  to  be  productive.  Active  listen- 
ing means  hearing  not  only  the  words  but 
the  feelings  behind  them  and  feeding  back 
responses  that  are  both  Intellectually  on  tar- 
get and  emotionally  In  tune.  Regardless  of 


which  method  is  used,  Its  success  or  failure 
should  not  be  Judged  too  hastily.  Depending 
on  the  makeups  of  persons  in  a  unit,  cturent 
conditions  and  other  factors,  establishing 
good  communication  can  be  a  most  elusive 
goal. 

CONOUCTINO    SEMINARS 

Commanders  and  discussion  leaders  must 
enter  each  seminar  prepared  to  encoimter  ex- 
tremes of  emotions,  complaints,  allegation* 
and  recommendations.  The  experiences  of 
many  commanders  who  have  conducted  suc- 
cessful seminars  point  to  several  guidelines 
for  Increasing  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
productive. 

Commanders  must  be  knowledgeable.  Not 
only  must  they  be  knowledgeable  on  the  topic 
being  discussed,  commanders  must  also  know 
their  men.  Personnel  records,  day-to-day 
contact,  consulting  supervisors — all  will  yield 
valuable  information  on  the  makeup  of  in- 
dividual soldiers.  Commanders  should  be 
familiar  with:  the  backgrounds  of  slavery, 
segregation  and  discrimination  in  the  United 
States,  the  history  of  black  Americans,  and 
our  Nation's  progress  toward  eliminating  in- 
equality of  treatment  because  of  race.  They 
should  be  particularly  familiar  with  the  role 
of  the  military  in  eliminating  segregation 
and  discrimination.  In  addition  to  historical 
references,  commanders  should  read  those 
books  that  are  popular  with  young  minority 
group  soldiers.  For  example,  the  books  "Au- 
tobiography of  Malcolm  X"  and  "Soul  on  Ice" 
are  familiar  to  most  young  black  soldiers, 
and  express  many  of  their  feelings  and  at- 
titudes. All  Army  libraries  have  lists  of  con- 
temporary books  by  and  about  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Commanders  must  be  sincere.  Soldiers 
generally  are  reluctant  to  talk  freely  on  race 
relations  unless  they  believe  their  comman- 
der wishes  to  communicate  rather  than 
merely  go  through  the  motions.  Soldiers  will 
quickly  detect  any  commander's  lack  of  sin- 
cerity. Commanders  must  be  familiar  with 
and  committed  to  implementing  equal  op- 
portunity policies  and  communicate  this  to 
their  soldiers.  Soldiers  must  believe  that  the 
commander  Is  trying  to  empathize  rather 
than  manipulate. 

Seminar  participants  must  feel  free  to  ex- 
press themselves.  Ideas  will  be  expressed  free- 
ly only  in  atmospheres  of  mutual  trust  and 
candor.  All  points  of  view  must  be  aired  but 
no  group  should  be  allowed  to  monopolize 
discussions  or  "mount  the  soapbox." 

Seminars  must  be  planned  and  controlled. 
Commanders,  moderators  or  discussion  lead- 
ers must  be  able  to  guide  the  exchange  of 
Ideas  subtly  and  unobtrusively.  They  must 
project  the  image  of  knowledgeable,  fair, 
neutral  and  calm  but  firm  mediators.  They 
must  avoid  projecting  arbitrary  or  dictatorial 
attitudes.  The  aim  should  be  to  encourage 
maximum  expression  and  guide  discussions 
toward  consensus,  conclusions  or  under- 
standings. Seminars  must  not  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate  into  open  ended  gripe  sessions. 
Participants  should  be  encouraged  to  recom- 
mend solutions  to  the  problems  they  raise. 

All  participants  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  An  articulate  few  will  dominate 
seminars  unless  other  soldiers  who  are  lees 
willing  to  si>eak  out  are  skillfully  drawn  into 
discussions.  Leaders  should  always  have  sev- 
eral prepared  questions  for  this  purpose. 

Keep  the  purpose  in  mind.  There  Is  an  ever 
present  danger  that  participants  In  race  rela- 
tions seminars  may  become  so  emotionally 
Involved  that  the  net  effect  Is  negative.  This 
probability  will  be  greatly  reduced,  however. 
If  discussion  leaders  continuously  guide  the 
discussions  toward  establishing  facts  and 
solving  problems. 

Unit  personnel  assigned  to  plan  and  «»- 
duct  seminars  should  be  supported  with 
funds,  faculties  and  the  full  and  visible  co- 
operation of  commanders.  They  should  be 
permitted  to  prepare  for  seminars  during 
duty  hours. 
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TWO  New  Race  Relations  Films:  AFIF-203, 

Black    and    Whtte— Uptight,    AnP-204, 

THE  Black  Soldieb 

Preview  these  films  and  study  the  discus- 
sion questions  before  showing  them  to  troop 
audiences.  Instructors  should  use  black  his- 
tory references  to  prepare  for  discussion  pe- 
riods that  should  follow  showings.  A  basic 
reference,  available  in  Army  libraries,  is  "The 
Employment  of  Negro  Troops"  by  Ulysses  Lee, 
one  of  a  series  of  special  studies  of  the  United 
States  Army  In  World  War  H.  Three  other 
references,  issued  as  texts  for  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  courses,  are  useful 
sources  of  background  material:  "Eyewlt- 
neM'  The  Negro  In  American  History,"  by 
WUUam  L.  Katz,  Is  the  text  for  USAFI  course 
ASlO  Two  texts  are  Issued  vrtth  USAFI 
course  A462:  "Prom  Slavery  to  Freedom: 
A  History  of  Negro  Americans,"  by  John  Hope 
Pranklln,  and  "The  Black  American:  A  Docu- 
mentary History,"  by  Leslie  H.  Plshel,  Jr.. 
and  Benjamin  Quarles.  Check  your  local 
library  for  additional  reference  materials. 
instructor's  curoE 
AFIF-203,  black  and  white — Uptight 

Synopsis:  The  myths  that  perpetuate  prej- 
udice against  black  people  in  our  society  and 
the  subtle  ways  that  hate  Is  learned  are  ex- 
plored In  this  film.  The  social  and  economic 
differences  that  exist  between  blacks  and 
whites  are  caused  by  historical  inequities  in 
education  and  economic  opportunity — and 
are  In  some  cases  even  perpetuated  by  laws. 
The  riots  that  have  erupted  in  the  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  have  forced 
basic  Issues  of  Injustice  to  the  surface  for 
all  Americans  to  face.  There  are  no  easy  ways 
to  solve  the  problems  caused  by  prejudice, 
but  examples  are  given  of  areas  In  which 
government,  business,  and  black  and  white 
people  are  working  together  to  wipe  out  the 
hatred  and  misunderstanding  between  the 
races.  This  film  acquaints  the  viewer  with  the 
subtle  and  sometimes  unconscious  manifes- 
tations of  prejudice  as  well  as  the  more  ob- 
vious. It  will  also  encourage  the  viewer  to 
look  more  closely  at  his  own  attitudes.  People 
often  ask  today,  "What  can  I  do  to  help?" 
This  film  nrovtdes  some  answers. 

QUESTIONS    POB    DISCUSSION 

There  has  been  much  sociological  and 
psychological  research  on  the  nature  of 
prejudice.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  such 
resource  materials  available  for  students  ref- 
erence during  class  discussion.  The  follow- 
ing questions  will  help  students  gain  an 
understanding  of  what  prejudice  Is  and  en- 
courage them  to  look  more  closely  at  their 
attitudes  and  to  sp>eak  out  against  the  In- 
justice of  discrimination  in  their  areas. 

1.  Define  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
How  are  they  different?  Is  prejudice  always 
negative?  Is  discrimination  always  unjust? 
Is  It  possible  to  be  ptrejudlced  without  dis- 
criminating? Is  it  possible  for  someone  who 
iB  not  prejudiced  to  dlscrlnilnate  against  a 
group  because  of  the  mores  of  the  area  In 
which  he  lives? 

2.  How  Important  is  early  training  In  de- 
veloping prejudice? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  It  is  difficult  for  a 
prejudiced  person  to  recognize  that  he  Is 
prejudiced? 

4  Prejudice  is  not  a  problem  unique  to 
our  country  nor  Is  it  found  only  between 
black  and  white  men.  What  other  kinds  of 
prejudice  can  you  identify? 

5.  Do  you  believe  it  Is  possible  for  humans 
to  be  without  prejudice?  Explain  your  an- 
swer. 

6.  What  Is  a  ghetto? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  social  handicaps 
of  children  growing  up  in  a  ghetto? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  econcMnlc  prob- 
lems of  the  people  living  in  a  ghetto? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "Black  Power"? 

10.  Discuss  the  following:  There  are  many 
ways  to  manifest  prejudice— by  criticizing, 
avoiding  contact,  discriminating,  threaten- 
ing physical  harm,  and  actually  doing  physi- 


cal harm.  While  most  people  would  do  no 
more  than  demonstrate  their  hostility 
through  words,  by  so  doing,  they  make  it 
easier  for  others  to  express  their  hostility 
through  physical  violence.  I.e.,  lynchlngs, 
pogroms,  genocide. 

11.  What  has  the  Army  done  to  eliminate 
prejudice  and  promote  equal  opportunity 
for  all  soldiers?  What  additional  things 
should  the  Army  do  In  this  area?  What  is 
the  impact  of  the  Army's  Integration  policy 
on  American  Society? 

AFIF-204.    THE    BLACK    SOLDIER 

Synopsis 
"The  Black  Soldier"  surveys  the  history  of 
the  black  American's  participation  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. BUI  Cosby  narrates,  using  prints,  draw- 
ings, cartoons,  and  etchings  of  famous  bat- 
tles as  well  as  films  of  wars  in  this  century. 
The  film  clips  include  some  rare  silent  foot- 
age of  World  War  I.  "The  Black  Soldier" 
puts  into  proper  perspective  the  roles  played 
by  many  black  Americans  In  the  defense  of 
their  country. 

Concepts 

1.  Black  soldiers  have  been  fighting  In  de- 
fense of  their  country  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  colonial 
army  weis  black. 

3.  The  Civil  War  concerned  itself  with 
slavery,  and  many  black  men — 186,000  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities — fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Union  Army. 

4.  When  the  Civil  War  ended,  nearly  12,000 
black  veterans  went  to  the  western  frontiers 
to  fi^ht  the  Indians  and  to  advance  the  set- 
tlement of  the  West. 

5.  One  of  the  outstanding  regiments  of 
World  War  I  was  the  aU-black  369th  Regi- 
ment of  the  93d  Division. 

6.  In  Vietnam  there  are  many  thousands 
of  black  fighting  men. 

7.  While  the  black  man  as  a  soldier  is 
given  little  space  in  the  history  books  of  our 
country,  his  valor  Is  well  documented. 

Questions  for  discussion 

1.  This  film  asserts  that  the  history  of  the 
black  man  In  the  military  Is  not  generally 
known  or  taught.  What  evidence  does  the 
film  present  to  supp>ort  this  p>olnt  of  view? 

2.  What  changes  in  attitude  and  p>olicy 
affect  the  present-day  black  American  mili- 
tary man? 

3.  What  parallels  or  differences  would  you 
expect  to  find  on  the  subject  of  racial  dis- 
crlmlnatlon  in  civilian  life  and  military  life? 

4.  Have  any  concrete  stepts  been  taken  to 
erase  discriminatory  practices  from  the  mlll- 
ta^?  When  was  the  military  desegregated? 

5.  Discuss  the  possible  findings — ^both  posi- 
tive and  negative — of  a  black  soldier  as  he 
goes  into  battle,  carrying  with  him  the 
memories  of  the  discrimination  he  has  ex- 
perienced In  civilian  life. 

6.  Discuss  the  possible  feelings  of  that 
same  man  when  he  Is  discharged  from  the 
military.  What  Is  he  likely  to  find  In  the  way 
of  discrimination?  In  the  way  of  help? 

7.  Review  the  efforts  and  contributions  of 
black  Americans  in  the  military  service  to 
their  nation,  as  presented  In  the  film. 

ADDITIONAL   FILM    BETEKENCES 

The  folowlng  training  films  on  race  rela- 
tions will  be  available  at  AVSCs  on  or  about 
1  April  1971.  Each  of  them  dramatizes  some 
aspect  of  racial  confiict  and  reconciliation. 

MP  18-5607,  Let  The  Rain  Settle  It. 

MP  16-6608.  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

MP  16-6611.  Some  Talk  About  Poolrooms 
and  Oin  Mills. 

MP  16-6593,  Charlie,  Yoru  Made  the  Night 
Too  Long. 

MP  16-5697.  Consider  the  Zebra. 

MP  16-5610,  Man  In  the  Middle. 

MP  16-6609,  Patterns  of  Prejudice. 

MP  16-5618,  Joahtia. 


Army  Equal  Opportunitt  in  Off-Pobt 

Housing 

(Initially  Issued  ae  Command  Information 

Fact  Sheet  No.  170,  27  August  1970.) 

This  Pact  Sheet  describes  the  Army  pro- 
gram to  insure  Equal  Opportunity  in  Off- 
Post  Housing  and  how  It  can  benefit  soldiers 
who  encounter  discriminatory  practices  when 
seeking  housing  off-post.  Two-thirds  of  all 
military  families  presently  reside  off-post 
In  privately  owned  dwellings. 

In  1967,  the  Department  of  Defense 
adopted  an  all  (Jervlces  program  to  Insure 
equal  treatment  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel who  must  live  off-post.  Surveys  were 
conducted  of  owners/managers  of  all  types 
of  housing  and  trailer  parks  within  reason- 
able commuting  distance  of  each  installa- 
tion to  determine  their  policies  with  regard 
to  renting  or  leasing  to  minority  group  per- 
sonnel. Each  owner /manager  was  Informed 
that  service  personnel  would  be  prohibited 
from  renting  or  leasing  housing  from  any 
whose  rental  or  lease  prop>ertles  were  not 
available  to  all  servicemen  on  an  equal  basis. 
Since  then,  more  than  98%  of  landlords 
surveyed  have  pledged  to  adhere  to  an  open 
housing  policy  with  regard  to  military  per- 
sonnel. However,  the  problems  encountered 
by  members  of  minority  groups  (particularly 
Negroes)  in  seeking  to  rent  adequate  hous- 
ing are  not  as  close  to  solution  as  the  high 
percentage  of  pledges  indicates. 

Some  housing  developments  and  apart- 
ment buildings  for  which  pledges  were 
signed  never  have  rented  to  minority  group 
personnel.  Others  will  accept  only  a  token 
number  of  minority  group  occupants. 

In  a  few  Instances,  the  open  housing 
pledges  were  not  made  in  good  faith  in  that 
the  signatories  apparently  had  no  Intention 
of  changing  their  discriminatory  practices. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  absence  of  minor- 
ity group  occupants  In  a  housing  develop- 
ment, apartment  building  or  trailer  court 
is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  none  have 
ever  applied  for  siccommodatons  there. 

Some  minority  group  servicemen  assume 
that  they  still  arc  barred  from  living  in  those 
areas  which  traditionally  have  been  closed 
to  them. 

The  result  is  that  members  of  minority 
group>s  continue  to  experience  more  diffi- 
culty in  renting  or  leasing  off-post  accom- 
modations than  do  other  personnel. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Equal  Hoxis- 
Ing  Opportunity  Program  Is  designed  to  Iden- 
tify and  solve  the  problems  faced  by  minor- 
ity group  soldiers  seeking  permanent  off -post 
accommodations.  These  questions  and  an- 
swers discuss  the  details  of  the  program  and 
how  you  can  get  help  when  you  believe  you 
have  been  unlawfully  discriminated  against: 

Q  What  is  the  Equal  Opportunity  in  Off- 
Post  Housing  Program? 

A.  The  program  is  a  means  of  providing 
a  recourse  for  you  whenever  you  encounter 
discrimination  while  looking  for  off-post 
housing.  It  will  work  for  you  but  only  if 
yov.  initiate  the  action. 

Q.  How  does  the  program  operate? 

A.  The  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing  Pro- 
gram operates  in  conjunction  with  the  Off- 
Post  Housing  Referral  Service.  The  overaU 
program  Is  governed  by  the  policy  that  all 
Army  activities  will  be  conducted  without 
discrimlnatioin  and  in  a  manner  which  insure 
equal  opportunity  and  treatment  for  all  eli- 
gible persons  regardless  of  their  race,  color, 
sex,  religion  or  national  origin. 

The  commander  of  each  installation  in  the 
United  States  is  required  to  either  estab- 
lish a  Housing  Referral  Office  (HRO)  or 
secure  this  service  for  his  personnel  through 
an  established  HRO.  Each  HRO  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  following: 

Compiling  and  maintaining  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  suitable  housing  units  within  the 
commuting  area  that  are  available  to  all 
military   personnel   without   segregation   or 
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discrimination  because  of  race,  color  sex, 
religion  or  national  origin.  Each  HBD,  ae 
applicable,  maintains  listings  of  houaln( :  that 
may  not  be  rented  or  occupied  by  military 
personnel  because  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  landlords.  | 

Staying  abreast  of  the  ho\islng  sltqatlon 
In  local  communities  and  providing  this  In- 
formation to  Interested  personnel. 

Counseling  military  personnel  on  the  ivall- 
ablllty  of  assistance  In  resolving  complaints 
between  tenant  and  landlord. 

Acting  as  point  of  contact  for  military 
personnel  who  encounter  dlscrlmli  atlon 
when  seeking  off-p)06t  housing. 

Advising  commanders  on  Imposing  sanc- 
tions against  rental  properties  that  ai  e  not 
made  available  to  all  personnel  wlthouL  dis- 
crimination. 

Q.  Are  soldiers  required  to  check  wit  ft  the 
HRO  upon  arrival  at  an  installation? 

A.  Yes.  Every  soldier  who  is  authorii  ed  to 
occupy  and  who  requires  off-post  housing  Is 
requested  to  check  with  the  HRO  before  rent- 
ing private  housing.  All  PCS  orders  Incl  ude  a 
parag^raph  or  reference  to  this  effect. 

Q.  Does  the  housing  referral  service  i  idvlse 
prospective  tenants  on  all  aspects  cf  the 
housing  situation? 

A.  Tes.  It  advises  on  the  types  and  cc  sts  of 
available  private  rental  housing,  sciiools, 
shopping  facilities  and  other  comn  unity 
services. 

Q.  What  specific  restrictions  may  he  Im- 
IX3sed  by  commanders  regarding  where  mili- 
tary families  may  reside  off-post? 

A.  Each  military  jjerson  retains  his  or  her 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  p  rivate 
accommodations  except  that  no  mem'jer  of 
the  military  may  reside  In  any  facility  a  gainst 
which  sanctions  have  been  applied  because 
of  discriminatory  practices. 

Q.  What  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Army 
commander  when  a  member  of  his  command 
complains  of  being  unlawfully  dlscrim  nated 
against  with  regard  to  housing? 

A.  All  Army  installation  commanders  are 
required  to  conduct  preliminary  Inc  ulrles 
and  attempt  to  secure  appropriate  relief  for 
the  complainant  If  the  inquiry  suppor  ts  the 
charge  of  unlawful  hotislng  discrimination. 

If  the  local  commander  cannot  resol  ire  the 
complaint  locally,  he  will  conduct  a  more 
detailed  inquiry  and  forward  the  ciise  to 
Department  of  the  Army  for  further  i  ctlon. 
In  all  cases  the  complainant  will  be  aqvlsed 
of  the  actions  taken  In  his  behalf.        1 

Q.  What  other  actions  may  mllltart  per- 
sons take  when  they  believe  they  hav#  been 
unlawfully  discriminated  against  while  try- 
ing to  rent  or  lease  housing?  ! 

A.  The  right  of  individuals  to  pursui  rem- 
edies through  civilian  channels  is  unchanged. 
Each  person  alleging  unlawful  dlscrlmliiatlon 
may: 

Make  a  complaint  direct  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^sment 
(HUD).  (Complaints  to  HUD  must  b<!  sub- 
mitted on  HUD  Form  903  which  is  aviillable 
from  the  nearest  regional  office  of  HJD  or 
by  writing:  Pair  Housing,  Housln(;  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington.  DC. 
2(H10.)  J 

Address  the  complaint  to  the  U.S.  Eepafl- 
ment  of  Justice.  ] 

Bring  a  private  civil  action  In  the  Appro- 
priate local.  State  or  Federal  court. 

In  every  Instance,  complainants  ma^  seek 
military  legal  assistance  in  preparing  and 
filing  complaints  from  the  local  nfUtary 
legal  assistance  officer. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  to  provide 
within  constitutional  limitations,  fcr  fair 
housing  practices  throtighout  the  iJnlted 
States.  Rights  and  remedies  are  prpvlded 
military  personnel  and  civilian  emplojeee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  by  43  U.S.C. 
1982  and  by  Titles  vm  and  EX  of  thf  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Any  soldier  who  believes  that  be  or  elie  baa 
been   unlawfully   discriminated    agaliist   in 
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seeking  to  rent,  lease  or  purchase  housing 
can  air  such  complaints  and  seek  redress  in 
several  ways.  But  the  action  must  t>e  initiated 
by  you.  The  first  step,  regardless  of  what 
you  choose  to  do.  shotUd  be  to  report  suspect- 
ed discriminatory  housing  practices  to  the 
local  Housing  Referral  Office. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP 
TRANSPORTATION.  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  A.  VOLPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Masssuihusetts  'Mr.  Burke)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  a  recent 
honor  paid  to  our  efficient  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Volpe.  On  Loyalty  Day.  May  1,  Just 
passed.  Secretary  Volpe  received  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  the 
VFW  Loyalty  Day  Award  "in  recognition 
of  his  unexcelled  experience  and  creativ- 
ity In  illustrious  constructive  enterprises 
benefiting  the  people  of  our  Nation." 
Anyone  who  has  known  the  Secretary 
knows  that  the  citation  is  deserved  and 
that  it  describes  a  man  who  has  been 
tireless  In  service  to  his  Commonwealth 
and  his  country  for  many  years.  A  man 
who  could  have  been  content  to  rest  on 
his  laurels  and  hard-earned  Income,  he 
has  instead  been  willine;  to  devote  his 
skills  of  administration  and  leadership  to 
public  service.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
writeup  which  appeared  In  the  program 
In  the  Loyalty  Day  exercises  of  the 
VPW's  District  of  Columbia  Department: 

Born  on  December  8,  1908  In  Wakefield, 
Massachusetts,  as  one  of  six  children  of 
Italian  immigrant  parents.  John  Volpe's  per- 
sonal history  reflects  the  Horatio  Alger  suc- 
cess story  of  the  self-made  man.  At  the  age 
of  12.  Volpe  went  to  work  for  his  father  as  a 
hod  carrier  and  then  as  a  plasterer's  appren- 
tice. After  graduating  from  high  school,  he 
worked  for  his  father  full-time  and  attended 
Boston's  Wentworth  Institute  evenings.  Two 
years  later,  he  gave  up  his  work  as  a  plasterer, 
returned  to  the  Wentworth  Institute  full- 
time,  and  graduated  in  1930.  He  majored  in 
architectural  construction.  In  1933.  he  cashed 
a  $300  insurance  policy,  borrowed  an  addi- 
tional $200,  and  started  his  own  construc- 
tion business  in  Massachusetts.  Secretary 
Volpe  Is  married  to  the  former  Jennie  Bene- 
detto. They  have  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  four 
grandchUdren.  During  World  War  II,  Volpe 
closed  his  construction  firm  and  volunteered 
for  duty  with  the  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
(Seabees).  He  left  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  and  returned  to 
building  schools,  hospitals  and  office  build- 
ings. The  Volpe  firm  soon  established  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  construction  excellence. 

Volpe  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1960  for  a  two-year  term.  Losing  by 
a  narrow  margin  In  1962,  Volpe  came  back 
and  was  returned  to  office  in  1964.  In  1966, 
he  was  re-elected  Governor  for  the  first  four- 
year  term  In  the  State's  history  by  the  largest 
margin  ever  accorded  a  Massachusetts  guber- 
natorial candidate — over  a  half  million 
votee. 

John  Anthony  Volpe  was  appointed  the 
Nation's  second  Secretary  of  Transportation 
by  President  Nixon  and  was  sworn  in  on 
January  20,  1969.  He  was  serving  his  third 
term  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  when  the 
President  asked  him  to  be  a  member  of  txls 
Cabinet. 

Since  Secretary  Volpe  took  office,  new 
channels  of  communication  and  cooperation 
between  the  operating  administrations  have 


been  created  In  response  to  his  call  tcft  an 
overall  balanced  transportation  system 
which  Is  essential  to  the  basic  fabric  of  the 
American  economy. 

Secretary  Volpe  is  also  an  outspoken  advo. 
cate  of  highway  safety  and  personally  re- 
vised  the  reporting  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  bring  tt 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  He  has  also  instituted  a  new 
alcohol  countermeasures  program;  is  esteib. 
lishlng  new  safety  standards  for  motor  vehi- 
cles to  protect  the  millions  of  Americans  on 
our  Nation's  highway;  and  has  demanded 
adequate  replacement  hotislng  for  those  dis- 
placed in  road  construction. 

Throughout  his  career.  Secretary  Volpe  hai 
been  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  He  hai 
received  21  honorary  degrees  from  collegw 
and  universities  across  the  nation.  He  Is  a 
past  chairman  of  the  National  Govemorg' 
Conference  and  past  president  of  the  Coundl 
of  State  Governments.  Volpe  Is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  General  Contractor* 
of  America  and  the  Society  of  American  Mil- 
Itary  Engineers  and  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Secretary  Is  the  recipient  of  the  high- 
est honor  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian 
Republic — the  Knight  of  the  Great  Cross.  He 
has  been  Knighted  by  the  Vatican  both  as  a 
Knight  of  Malta  and  as  a  Knight  Commander 
in  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

It  is  with  extreme  pride  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  presents 
the  1971  Loyalty  Day  Award  Plaque  to  The 
Honorable  John  Anthony  Volpe  "In  recog- 
nition of  his  unexcelled  experience  and  crea- 
tivity In  illustrious  constructive  enterprises 
benefitting  the  people  of  our  nation." 

I  also  include  at  this  time  the  accept- 
ance speech  of  Under  Secretary  Beggs  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation: 
Remarks  of  Under  Secretary  Jambs  M. 
Beggs 

It's  an  honor  for  me  to  appear  here  today 
In  place  of  Secretary  Volpe.  Of  coiu^e,  any 
substitute  has  an  instant  disadvantage.  And 
any  man  tnrlng  to  speak  for  Secretary  Volps 
already  has  two  and  a  half  strikes  against 
him.  You  know  his  fervent  feelings  about 
America  and  what  it  stands  for. 

But  I  am  honored  to  be  here.  And  I  Just 
wish  he  could  convey  in  person  his  deep 
appreciation  for  your  loyalty  award.  I  bring 
you  his  thanks  and  best  wishes. 

He's  helping  this  morning  to  Inaugurate 
Amtrak — the  new  rail  passenger  service. 
Right  now  he's  probably  having  lunch 
aboard  the  Metrollner  somewhere  between 
here  and  New  York. 

Speaking  before  this  audience,  I  cant 
help  but  compare  the  Metroliners  with  the 
long  and  tiresome  troop  trains  that  most  of 
us  can  remember.  Today  opens  a  new  era  In 
rati  passenger  service,  and  I  know  that  only 
such  an  historic  occasion  could  keep  the 
Secretary  from  accepting  your  lojralty  award 
here  today. 

This  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to 
renew  one's  loyalty — to  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  virtues  and  strengths  of  our  American 
heritage.  Especially  since  there  appears  to 
be  so  much  dissent  and  unrest  throughoot 
the  land — much  of  It  quite  visible  to  us  here 
in  Washington. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  this  city  has  seen 
an  outpouring  of  concern  about  the  war  and 
the  fate  of  this  nation.  Some  of  it  hae  been 
responsible  and  legitimate — some  not. 

For  example,  there  are  some  who  bxn 
served  their  country  who  reject  the  honon 
their  country  has  bestowed — but  these  are 
not  the  majority. 

There  are  some  who  reject  their  responal- 
blllty  to  serve  at  all — 

But  the  vast  majority— the  young  men 
and  women  who  conduct  their  lives  without 
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the  turmoU  of  protests  and  marches — study 
hard  and  work  hard,  and  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities— and  benefits — of  being  Americans. 
We  have  watched  all  of  these  elements 
In  our  society — and  have  become  concerned 
about  what  seems  to  be  happening  in 
America. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  many  Americans — 
In  the  process  of  sorting  out  right  from 
wrong,  good  motives  from  bad — have  lost 
their  sense  of  purpose.  Too  many  of  us  have 
let  the  winds  of  vast  Impersonal  forces  weak- 
en our  sense  of  devotion,  our  sense  of  patrio- 
tism and  loyalty. 

President  Nixon  said  In  a  speech  two 
years  ago.  "Those  great  principles  and  those 
great  desires  and  those  great  dreams  that 
unite  men  are  infinitely  stronger  than  those 
that  divide  them.'" 
And   I  submit   that   today — ^Loyalty   Day 

1971 Is  the  time  when  we  must  renew  those 

principles,  those  desires,  those  dreams  that 
unite  all  Americans. 

We  have  spent  too  much  time  on  those 
elements  that  divide  us.  The  lawless  will  be 
dealt  with  by  the  law.  The  deserters  will  suf- 
fer the  agony  of  the  deserted.  And  the  un- 
conscionable will  forever  wrestle  with  their 
conscience. 

It  Is  not  our  duty  to  condemn  any  of  these 
groups.  Rather  we  should  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  those  elements  of  society  that  demonstrate 
greatness,  and  conviction,  and  loyalty.  Let's 
underscore  America's  strengths.  Lets  raise 
our  voice  for  liberty  and  freedom  and  Justice. 
These  are  the  principles  that  allow  pro- 
testers to  protest.  And  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  are  ostensibly  shout- 
ing. Let  me  say  only  that  these  are  also  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  fighting.  These 
are  the  principles  which  can  unite  us — the 
Administration,  the  VFW,  students,  soldiers. 
businessmen,  and  all  other  Americans.  We 
must  not  desert  them — even  temporarily. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam  has  exacted  a  tragic 
toll  of  the  American  people.  It  has  weakened 
our  confidence  In  ourselves.  It  has  distracted 
our  thinking  from  the  larger  goals  and  ac- 
complishments and  problems  In  this  country. 
But  President  Nixon  Is  winding  this  war 
down  on  a  regular  schedule — and  he  is  doing 
it  m  a  way  that  will  protect  our  fighting 
men.  our  freedom  and  our  principles.  And 
more  than  that  he  has  given  us  a  vision  of 
what  this  nation  must  become — and  how  it 
must  get  there. 

He  has  proposed  a  top-to-bottom  reform 
of  the  federal  government  structure  to  make 
it  functionally  effective  In  modern  condi- 
tions. He  wants  to  share  federal  revenues 
with  state  and  local  governments  to  restore 
their  viability  as  Instruments  of  the  popular 
wlU. 

President  Nixon  has  developed  a  funda- 
mental reform  of  welfare  that  would  guar- 
antee opportunity  for  work  and  self-reliance. 
He  is  pressing  for  basic  adjustments  in 
social  security.  He  has  asked  Congress  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  medical  care  so  that 
every  family  would  get  the  treatment  it  needs 
at  reasonable  costs.  And  the  President  has 
sent  to  Congress  a  revolutionary  package  of 
environmental  proposals  that  Is  aimed  at 
bringing  us — once  again — clean  air  and 
water. 

Some  of  these  proposals  may  seem  to  be 
too  sweeping  or  even  untimely.  But  govern- 
ment must  look  to  the  future  and  plan  bold- 
ly. Abe  Lincoln  saw  this  clearly. 

In  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress 
In  1862.  he  said.  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty  and 
we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew." 

That  Is  what  the  President  Is  doing.  And 
he  is  doing  it  with  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
American  heritage — ^the  heritage  that  says  we 
can  solve  our  problems,  and  we're  not  afraid 
to  try. 

I  ask  those  demonstrators  in  Washington 
this  week — and  everyone  in  this  country — to 


take  a  close  look  at  these  proposals.  Too 
often  we  fall  to  see  the  democratic  solutions 
that  are  right  before  our  eyes. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  of  Janlna  Atkins, 
a  recent  emigrant  to  this  country  from  Po- 
land. She  wrote  the  following  in  a  New  York 
Times  article  entitled.  "God  Bless  America." 

"Among  some  of  our  Amerlcan-bom 
friends."  she  writes,  "It  is  not  fashionable  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  America.  There  is  Viet- 
nam, drugs,  urban  and  racial  conflicts,  pov- 
erty and  pollution.  Undoubtedly,  this  coun- 
try faces  urgent  and  serious  problems.  But 
what  we,  the  newcomers,  see  are  not  only  the 
problems,  but  also  democratic  solutions  be- 
ing sought  and  applied." 

Each  of  us  should  take  a  look  at  America 
through  her  eyes.  There  is  a  lot  here  to  be 
proud  of — a  lot  to  which  we  can  give  our 
loyalty.  America  needs  It  and  we  as  a  peo- 
ple need  it. 

Thank  you. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  STATE 
COURT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Harrington)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing March  11  through  17,  1971.  a  Na- 
tionsQ  Conference  on  the  Judiciary  was 
held  In  Williamsburg,  Va.  This  meeting 
brought  together  600  State  and  Federal 
judges,  lawyers,  attorneys  general,  pros- 
ecutors, legislators,  court  administrators, 
law  professors,  and  civic  leaders.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  was  established 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Biu-ger  who 
criticized  delays  and  backlogs  in  State 
courts,  and  urged  conferees  to  concen- 
trate on  achieving  speedy  trials,  effective 
settlement  procedures,  and  better  use  of 
improved  management  techniques.  He 
especially  referred  to  the  administration 
of  civil  courts: 

This  unhappily  Is  becoming  the  atepchUd 
of  the  law  as  criminal  justice  once  was.  .  .  . 
Americans  will  totally  lose  patience  with  the 
ctunbersome  system  that  makes  people  wait 
two,  three,  four  or  more  years  to  dispose  of 
an  ordinary  civil  claim.  .  .  .  The  court  must 
be  enabled  to  take  care  of  both  the  civil  and 
criminal  Utigants  without  prejudice  or  ne- 
glect of  either.  This  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

Indeed  the  problem  of  lagging  justice 
severely  plagues  our  civil  courts  and  be- 
cause many  more  of  our  citizens  are  in- 
volved in  civil  than  in  criminal  actions, 
the  courts'  management  deficiencies  are 
especially  critical  and  in  need  of  tre- 
mendous attention  with  an  eye  toward 
comprehensive  rehabilitation. 

The  average  waiting  period  for  per- 
sonal Injury  suits  In  the  civil  courts  of 
our  major  metropolitan  areas  is  about 
21  months.  In  counties  with  populations 
over  750,000  the  average  wait  is  22 
months.  In  Boston,  the  avertige  time 
between  the  filing  of  such  cases  and  ac- 
tual trial  Is  for  44  months,  and  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Chicago  the  figure  Is 

59.6  months. 

As  recenUy  as  1969,  the  time  from 
service  of  answer  to  trial  In  civil  cases 
was  64.6  months  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  60.7  months 
in  the  Clrciiit  Court  of  Cook  Coimty,  HI., 

47.7  months  In  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  34.4 
months  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  In  fiscal  year  1970  the 


backlog  of  civil  cases  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Superior  Court  was  62,000.  The 
actual  time  from  filing  to  trial  averages 
about  2  years. 

These  figures  are  alarming  but  im- 
personal. I  would  like  to  quote  from  John 
Prank's  book.  "American  Law:  The  Case 
for  Radical  Reform."  In  this  book  Mr. 
Prank  describes  the  havoc  that  this  sit- 
uation can  create  for  an  average  ftunily. 
Let  me  put  the  problem  In  terms  of  a 
routine  human  experience.  In  December,  1967. 
John  and  Mary  Jones  drive  downtown  to- 
gether to  do  a  little  Christmas  shopping. 
John  has  taken  the  afternoon  off  from  his 
position  as  an  associate  professor  at  the 
local  university,  where  he  earns  about  $12,- 
000.  The  family  oar  is  four  years  old.  John 
and  Mary  have  the  group  health  Insurance 
program  of  the  university,  and,  In  this  re- 
spect a  little  abnormally,  they  also  have 
collision  insurance  on  their  car.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Elm,  they  stop  for  a  red 
light.  As  they  are  stopped,  the  light  itself 
goes  completely  out  and  a  moment  later, 
before  they  can  decide  what  to  do,  they  are 
rear-ended  by  a  truck  whose  driver,  seeing 
no  light,  failed  to  stop  In  time.  There  Is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  driver  because 
the  light  was  out,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  probably  should  have  been  able  to  stop 
in  time  to  avoid  a  standing  car.  Perhaps  John, 
who  was  driving,  should  have  been  a  little 
more  alert  in  getting  out  of  the  way  when 
the  light  went  out. 

Mary  has  had  some  real  discomfort,  but  is 
out  of  the  hospital  by  Christmas.  John  has 
had  a  somewhat  rougher  time,  having  some 
injury  both  to  the  muscles  of  his  back  and 
neck  and  to  two  of  the  neck  vertebrae.  He 
will  have  some  stiffness  and  discomfort  from 
It.  Their  health  insurance  has  covered  the 
hospital  and  doctor  bills,  and  their  collision 
insurance  has  enabled  them  to  get  the  car 
back  on  the  road.  But  they  have  a  legitimate 
claim  for  real  damages  to  themselves.  The 
trucking  company  will  pay  nothing,  and 
John  and  Mary  would  like  that  traditional 
American  right,  a  Jury  trial,  to  determine 
their  recovery  of  damages. 

The  Christmas  in  question  was  In  1967, 
and  they  were  ready  to  bring  their  suit  by 
late  sununer.  1968.  To  determine  when  they 
can  expect  results,  we  look  to  one  of  tlie 
excellent  publications  of  the  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration,  which  tells  us  the 
condition  of  court  calendars  In  various  parts 
of  the  country.  If  John  and  Mary  live  In 
Detroit,  their  case  on  their  1967  accident  will 
probably  come  to  trial  In  early  1971.  If  they 
are  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  they  can 
wait  tmtil  the  middle  of  1971.  If  they  live  in 
New  York,  on  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  East 
River,  they  will  wait  until  the  end  of  1971, 
whereas  If  they  live  In  the  Bronx  or  Brook- 
lyn, they  can  look  forward  to  a  trial  In  the 
middle  of  1972.  If  the  university  is  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  wlU  have  a  date  with  the  Judge 
for  early  1973.  If  the  medical  report  for 
which  their  lawyer  was  waiting  comes  in  so 
that  he  files  the  action  on  September  1,  1968, 
in  Chicago,  and  if  the  other  side  answers 
with  reasonable  promptness,  the  case  of  John 
and  Mary  against  the  trucker  will  be  heard 
Just  in  time  for  Christmas,  1973;  although 
if  the  case  is  in  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court 
It  will  come  up  well  into  1974. 

This,  of  course,  assumes  that  conditions 
get  no  worse  between  1967  and  1974.  This 
would  be  an  overly  optimistic  prediction.  In 
Chicago  t>etween  1966  and  1967.  because  of 
good  work  in  the  circuit  court,  time  was  cut 
by  five  months,  but  It  rose  seven  months  In 
the  municipal  court  at  the  same  time  Phil- 
adelphia slid  about  three  and  a  half  months 
farther  behind  between  1966  and  1967.  Man- 
hattan tobogganed  a  fvill  ten  months  farther 
In  arrears  In  that  one  year,  and  lost  three 
months  more  In  the  year  following.  Last  year 
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In  Los  Angeles,  lawsuit  time  got  foiir  mor  ths 
worse  than  the  year  before.  If  both  John  ind 
Mary  are  sixty  at  the  time  of  the  accldimt, 
the  chance  that  two  of  them  will  be  allvis  to 
attend  that  trial  In  1974  la  79  per  asnt. 
Should  It  turn  out  that  their  nice  lUtle 
accident  happens  to  Involve  a  nice  little  law 
point,  so  that  the  case  Is  appealed  by  3ne 
side  or  the  other,  and  If  there  should  tuen 
have  to  be  a  new  trial,  the  course  of  the 
matter  will  take  five  to  ten  years  In  ani  of 
these  cities:  If  It  lasts  t«n  years,  the  couj  le's 
survival  chance  Is  57  per  cent.  (Compi;ted 
by  A.  W.  Saffert,  Actuary,  National  iTo- 
ducers  Life  Insurance  Company,  from  1958 
C!ommlssloners  Standard  Ordinary  Tabli  of 
Blortallty.)  But,  to  be  hideously  callous, 
John  and  Mary  might  as  well  die  so  fai  as 
this  litigation  Is  concerned  A  good  recovery 
before  fees  and  ooets  would  only  be  $6  000 
or   87,000. 

The  worst  of  the  delay  is  the  strain]  on 
people.  The  John  and  Mary  case  Is  delllker- 
ately  chosen  as  one  In  which  the  world  w^t 
come  to  an  end  whether  they  get  the  motiey 
or  not;  the  car  and  the  doctor  bills  -^ere 
taken  care  of  by  their  own  Insurance.  The 
worst  feature  of  the  accident  Is  that  the  pig 
has  been  put  In  their  parlor.  If  they  are  the 
tough-flbered  typft,  they  may  be  able  to  sh  ove 
the  whole  episode  to  the  rear  shelf  of  the 
mind  and  forget  If,  but  person  after  person 
cannot  forget  and  for  them,  the  matter  is  a 
constant  source  of  worry  and  concern,  If 
John  and  Mary  are  the  ones  sued,  and  If 
their  insurance  is  on  the  thin  side,  they  «rill 
spend  all  those  years  worrying  about  the 
Impact  of  the  lawsuit  on  their  retirement 
plans.  All  too  often.  John  may  fall  to  recc  ver 
as  rapidly  as  otherwise  he  might  because  i  of 
a  kind  of  lawsuit  morbidity. 

If  a  savage  tormentor  were  attemptlnj  to 
devise  an  Instrument  for  mental  cruelty,  he 
could  scarcely  Improve  on  the  device  of  le  av- 
Ing  simple  human  beings  In  severe  doubt. 
for  years  on  end.  as  to  the  practical  coi  se- 
quences of  the  normal  affairs  of  life. 

Prom  this  tale  we  can  see  that  the 
problem  is  not  confined  to  one  area  or 
limited  section  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  tr  iily 
a  national  problem  demanding  natio  lal 
attention  and  the  need  for  positive  act  on 
is  immediate. 

The  bill  I  introduced  yesterday,  K.R. 
8247.  The  State  Court  Assistance  Act, 
addresses  itself  to  the  problems  of  Dur 
civil  courts.  It  is  designed  to  stimulite 
criminal  and  civil  judicial  reform  at  he 
local  level  by  encouraging  State  and  lo  cal 
courts:  First,  to  reevaluate  the  proce- 
dural methods  of  dealing  with  the  judi- 
cial problems  and  second,  to  find  and  im- 
plement up  to  dat«  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

The  State  Court  Assistance  Act  |ias 
two  main  features :  First,  it  establish*  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  encourage  £|nd 
financially  assist  the  modernization  j  of 
judicisil  machinery  tn  our  State  and  local 
courts.  Second,  it  serves  to  create  a  Ra- 
tional reservoir  of  up-to-date  inforrta- 
tion  about  court  management  and  or- 
ganization. To  direct  these  activities  ihe 
proposal  creates  an  Institute  for  Ju^- 
cial  Studies  and  Assistance. 

Under  the  grant-in-aid  program,  6ur 
State  and  local  courts  could  obtain! fi- 
nancial aid  to  study  and  evaluate  tneir 
judicial  systems  in  order  to  determine 
the  organizational  and  administraqlve 
changes  necessary  to  maximize  utilisa- 
tion of  existing  manpower  and  minimiize 
expenditures  of  time  and  money.  Pbrt 
of  this  process  of  self  evaluation  canjbe 
achieved  through  the  use  of  manage- 
ment-consultants   and    other    expetts 


Judges  and  other  personnel  rarely  have 
administrative  training,  but  our  courts 
have  been  hesitant  to  make  use  of  outside 
expertise  in  meeting  problems  of  judicial 
administration.  Federal  funding  would 
help  overcome  this  hesitancy.  Grants 
would  be  made  to  help  implement  the 
recommendations  of  these  studies  and 
evaluations. 

The  biU  which  I  have  introduced  is 
identical  to  a  proposal  introduced  by 
Senator  Ty dings  in  the  91st  Congress. 
Extensive  hearings  on  similar  bills  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Tydings  were  held 
in  April,  June,  and  July  of  1967,  and  Feb- 
ruary 27  and  March  11,  1970.  The  bill  has 
never  even  been  introduced  in  the  House. 

Since  the  initial  conception  of  the  bill 
by  Senator  Tydings.  a  complex  of  public 
and  private  groups  have  entered  the  field 
of  State  judicial  reform.  In  introducing  a 
bill  identical  to  the  last  Tyding's  propos- 
al my  hope  is  not  merely  to  call  attention 
to  the  crisis  in  our  civil  courts.  It  is  my 
further  hope  that  these  hearings  will 
provide  a  forum  for  those  who  have  new 
recommendations  in  this  area.  For  this 
reason  I  recognize  that  hearings  in  the 
House  may  establish  the  need  to  amend 
this  legislation  in  order  to  take  account 
of  continuing  developments  in  the  efforts 
to  reform  the  State  judiciary. 

Such  developments  include  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe 
Street  Act  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency. 
The  LEAA  has  funded  constructive  proj- 
ects in  the  area  of  criminal  court  reform, 
but  is  prohibited  by  law  from  perform- 
ing in  depth  analyses  of  courts  which  are 
primarily  civil  in  nature. 

Another  development  hEis  been  the  es- 
tablishment, by  the  Williamsburg  Con- 
ference, of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  assist 
in  the  planning  of  a  National  Center  for 
State  Courts.  The  exact  function  and 
funding  mechanism  of  this  center  has 
not  yet  been  established,  but  surely  this 
ad  hoc  committee  should  be  given  the 
opportimity  to  make  an  assessment  of 
the  State  Court  Assistance  Act  to  deter- 
mine how  this  act's  efforts  to  solve  the 
State  court  crisis  compare  to  its  own. 

Yet  another  development  is  the  es- 
tablishment in  1968  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center.  This  Center  conducts  re- 
search studies  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  administration  of  Federal 
courts.  It  is  possible  that  It  might  be 
mutually  adVEintageous  for  the  Center 
to  share  Its  facilities,  in  a  limited  man- 
ner, with  the  proposed  Institute.  Testi- 
mony on  this  point  could  be  most 
helpful. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  msmy 
studies  have  already  been  performed  by 
the  States  themselves,  as  well  as  by  a 
number  of  private  and  public  judicially 
oriented  organizations. 

Again,  it  is  not  my  intent  In  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  establish  another  institute 
which  might  duplicate  the  functions  of 
other  Federal  agencies  and  unnecessar- 
ily duplicate  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  States  and  private  legal 
groups. 

It  is  my  intent  to  encourage  House 
hearings  to  determine  the  limitations 
which  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
fimds  for  further  studies;  to  determine 
where    jurisdiction    overlaps    with    the 


LEAA,  the  planned  Center  for  State 
Courts,  and  private  groups;  and  more 
importantly  to  determine  the  areas  of 
court  reform — particularly  civil  court 
reform — not  covered  by  these  organiza- 
tions. 

In  short  I  look  to  House  hearings  as 
an  opportunity  for  those  involved  in  legal 
reform  organizations  to  assess  the  con- 
cept and  operation  of  an  Institute  for 
Judicial  Studies  in  light  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  4  years.  Toward  this 
end  I  feel  the  bill  I  introduced  yester- 
day is  an  excellent  vehicle  and  I  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ^Mr.  Henderson)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference  two  bills 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

The  first  bill  would  clarify  the  findings 
and  policies  as  set  out  in  section  1  of  the 
act.  The  second  bill  would  amend  section 
10  to  provide  much  needed  improvements 
in  the  enforcement  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  in  the 
quasi- judicial  procedures  invoked  by  the 
Board,  as  well  as  improvements  in  the 
judicial  procedures  involved  In  court  re- 
view of  NLRB  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  wrote  the  origi- 
nal Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  in  1935. 
Major  amendments  were  made  when  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  in  1947  and 
when  the  Landrum-Griflan  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1959.  The  preamble  to  this  law- 
its  statement  of  findings  and  policies- 
has  through  all  these  years  made  it  clear 
that  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
join  unions  and  bargain  collectively.  To 
most  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress 
says  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
join  unions,  we  would  assume  there  is  a 
choice  involved— and  that  the  same  em- 
ployees have  the  concomitant  right  not 
to  join  a  labor  union,  if  they  choose  not 
to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  the  law  has  not 
impressed  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  that  fashion.  NLRB  decisions 
for  decades  have  espoused  a  much  nar- 
rower view.  The  result  has  been  an  ero- 
sion of  the  employee's  free  choice.  This 
has  come  about  through  the  Board's  ap- 
parent conviction  that  the  central  pur- 
pose of  these  laws  has  been  to  foster 
union  organization  at  the  expense  of  the 
employee's  right  to  make  a  choice  in  the 
matter. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
expand  the  language  of  the  preamble  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  part  of  the 
free  choice  in  joining  a  union  is  the 
equally  free  choice  not  to  join ;  and  that 
the  right  to  engage  in  concerted  activity 
includes  the  right  not  to  engage  in  it 
if  that  be  the  choice  of  the  employee. 

The  second  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  touchM. 
as  I  indicated  above,  on  five  very  signi- 
ficant areas  of  enforcement  and  judicial 
review.  The  bill  would  amend  section  10 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act: 
first,  to  prevent  the  NLRB  from  issuing 
punitive  and  abusive  orders  not  author- 
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jzed  by  the  law;  second,  to  clarify  re- 
placement rights  of  employees  guilty  of 
flagrant  misconduct  while  on  strike; 
third,  to  restrict  parties  to  labor  disputes 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  may  now 
whipsaw  one  another  by  going  to  various 
judicial  forums  for  adjudication  of  the 
same  complaint;  fourth,  to  clarify  juris- 
diction for  coiul  review  by  limiting  that 
review  to  the  judicial  circuit  in  which 
the  unfair  labor  practice  was  committed, 
and  fifth,  to  require  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  test  for  appellate  review  of 
NLRB  findings. 

I  wUl  comment  briefly  on  each  of  these 
five  provisions. 

Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  empowers  the  NLRB  to 
take  such  action  as  will  effectuate  the 
policies  of  the  law  in  unfair  labor  prsw- 
tice  cases.  Normally,  this  h£is  meant  that 
when  an  employer  is  found  to  have  com- 
mitted an  unfair  labor  practice,  he  will 
be  ordered  to  stop  the  prohibited  con- 
duct and  to  post  a  notice  at  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  his  plant.  This  notice  would 
tell  his  employees  the  NLRB  had  foimd 
that  an  unfair  labor  practice  had  been 
committed,  and  that  the  employer  will  no 
longer  engage  in  the  prohibited  conduct. 
In  recent  years  the  NLRB  has  broadened 
its  remedial  order  by  requiring  that  an 
employer  foimd  to  have  committed  an 
unfair  labor  practice  must  then  make 
a  public  confession  of  that  fact  to  his 
employees.  Happily.  Mr.  Speaker,  courts 
of  appeal  have  not  seen  fit  to  enforce 
these  expanded  orders  in  precisely  the 
form  the  NLRB  issued  them.  See  J.  P. 
Stevens  v.  NLRB,  380  F.  2d  202;  NLRB  v. 
Laney  and  Duke  Company,  369  F.  2d  859. 
Obviously,  Mr.  Spaker,  if  Congress  had 
intended  that  any  such  punitive  and 
abusive  order  was  within  the  power  of 
the  NLRB,  it  would  have  said  so.  Since 
the  NLRB  first  began  to  require  that 
notices  be  posted  at  conspicuous  places 
where  employees  could  see  them.  Con- 
gress has  had  two  opportunities  to  amend 
the  law.  It  made  such  amendments  in 
1947  and  1959,  but  in  neither  case  did 
it  include  any  legislative  language  or  any 
legislative  history  which  would  have 
given  the  NLRB  the  kind  of  authority 
It  proposes  to  take  in  cases  such  as  those 
I  have  cited.  It  is  pretty  clear  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  had  Congress  Intended 
to  broaden  the  authority  of  the  NLRB 
in  this  regard  it  could  have  done  so  when 
it  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
In  1947,  or  again  when  it  passed  the 
Landrum-GrlfSn  amendments  in  1959. 
Accordingly,  the  amendment  I  propose 
here  today  would  make  it  clear  that  in 
Issuing  remedial  orders  where  unfair 
labor  practices  have  been  committed,  the 
Board  would  be  limited  to  those  purposes 
now  set  out  in  the  statute— the  require- 
ment that  certain  employees  be  reln- 
f^ted.  the  requirement  that  there  be 
bargaining  in  good  faith  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  union,  and  the  requirement 
that  suitable  notices  be  posted  stating 
that  the  prohibited  conduct  will  not  be 
repeated. 

The  next  amendment  would  prevent  the 
reinstatement  of  strikers  who  engage  In 
flagrant  misconduct  during  the  course  of 
a  strike.  Beginnhig  about  10  years  a«o, 
and  notably  in  the  Kohler  case  (300  F.2d 
699;  345  F.2d  748)  the  NLRB  began  the 


process  of  reversing  standards  which  had 
prevailed  for  more  than  30  years.  These 
were  enunciated  in  the  Fansteel  case  (306 
U.S.  240)  and  provided  that  a  striker 
would  not  be  entitled  to  reinstatement 
with  pay  if  he  engaged  In  violence  or  co- 
ercion during  the  strike.  This  was  so  even 
though  the  employer  might  have  com- 
mitted unfair  labor  practices  in  that 
strike.  Since  Kohler,  the  Board  compares 
the  type  of  employee  misconduct  with  the 
kind  unfair  labor  practice  committed  by 
the  employer.  It  then  decides  on  the  basis 
of  this  comparison  whether  such  em- 
ployee should  be  reinstated  with  pay.  The 
result  has  been  reinstatement  for  people 
who  have  engaged  in  various  forms  of 
violence  during  strikes.  See  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company,  155  NLRB  999;  W. 
J.  Ruscoe  Company.  166  NLRB  75; 
Beaver  Bros.  Baking  Company,  171  NLRB 
98;  and  Trailmobile.  168  NLRB  31. 

As  with  the  novel  remedies  referred  to 
in  the  first  amendment  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  courts  have  happily  shown 
very  little  disposition  to  go  along  with 
the  NLRB  in  Its  recent  effort  to  favor 
those  strikers  who  have  engaged  in  fia- 
grant  misconduct.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
suflBcient  precedent  to  require  that  Con- 
gress issue  a  new  set  of  directives  for  the 
NLRB  in  this  area  as  well.  This  is  what 
my  second  amendment  will  do,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  will  make  certain  that  the  of- 
fending party  who  is  guilty  of  violent 
misconduct,  or  threats  thereof,  cannot 
justify  that  behavior  or  be  rewarded  for 
it  by  any  claim  before  the  NLRB  that  the 
other  party  to  the  dispute  had  been  guilty 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

The  third  amendment  In  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  designed  to  prevent  one  party 
to  a  labor  dispute  from  whlpsawlng  the 
other  by  moving  to  one  judicial  fonmi 
after  another  for  a  redress  of  the  griev- 
ance involved.  As  the  situation  now 
stands,  one  party  may  choose  to  take  his 
case  to  the  NLRB,  and  if  he  doesn't  like 
the  outcome  there  he  may  go  to  the 
courts,  or  bring  the  matter  before  an 
arbitrator.  My  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  not  deny  a  complaining  party  his 
right  to  bring  his  case  before  the  forum 
of  his  choice.  However,  it  would  require 
that  once  he  had  made  that  choice,  he 
could  not  change  it  imless  his  case 
were  dismissed  solely  on  jurisdictional 
grounds.  A  number  of  recent  cases  under- 
score the  confusion  which  can  beset 
unions  and  management  as  a  result  of 
this  uncertainty  about  a  final  decisicai 
in  any  dispute.  However,  I  would  like  to 
comm«it  briefly  about  just  one  of  these 
cases.  I  have  In  mind  the  United  Aircraft 
Corporation  case,  337  F.  2d  5.  In  that 
case  there  was  an  agreement  to  arbitrate 
the  grievances  of  strikers  who  were 
denied  reinstatement  because  of  al- 
leged misconduct  during  the  strike.  The 
arbitrator  ruled  against  the  reinstate- 
ment propwsal  and  then  the  union  filed 
an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  with  the 
NLRB.  The  employer  tried  to  enjoin  the 
proceeding  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  the  Labor  Board  could  take  juris- 
diction of  the  case  even  though  there  had 
been  the  earlier  ruling  by  the  arbitrator. 
This  amendment  will  bring  a  much 
needed  met^ure  of  clarity  to  this  very 
confused  situation. 

The  fourth  Eunaidment  in  this  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  limit  appellate  review 
of  NLRB  orders  in  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  to  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals 
in  the  circuit  where  the  unfair  labor 
practice  occvured.  ITiis  will  correct  a 
practice  known  as  forum  shopping  which 
has  grown  up  in  recent  years.  The  law 
now  permits  review  of  Board  orders  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  as  well 
as  in  the  circuit  where  the  unfair  labor 
practice  actually  occurred.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  situation  where  lawyers, 
each  trying  to  get  into  a  circuit  court 
they  believe  most  favorable  to  their  side 
of  the  case,  have  literally  been  racing 
against  the  clock  to  have  jurisdiction 
asserted  either  by  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  court  or  by  one  of  the  other  circuits. 
Again,  I  would  cite  the  Kohler  case  to 
illustrate  the  need  for  this  particular 
amendment.  The  NLRB  found  that  an 
unfair  labor  practice  heid  been  com- 
mitted in  Wisconsin.  The  anployer  filed 
his  notice  of  appeal  with  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  but  the  union  was  able  to  file  a 
notice  1  hour  earlier  with  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  A  motion  to  have  the  case  re- 
viewed in  the  Seventh  Circuit  did  not 
prevail,  even  though  it  was  in  that  cir- 
cuit that  the  unfair  labor  practice  had 
heea  committed.  This  amendment,  as  I 
indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  limit  re- 
view to  the  circuit  in  which  the  unfair 
labor  practice  actually  occurred. 

The  last  amendment  deals  with  stand- 
ards for  court  review  of  NLRB  orders. 
The  law  now  provides  that  Labor  Board 
findings  of  fact  are  conclusive  if  they 
are  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole.  This 
language  was  written  into  the  law  In 
1947  in  order  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
court  review  beyond  that  accorded  un- 
der the  1935  Wagner  Act  where  Board 
findings  were  deemed  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  evidence. 

In  a  long  series  of  cases,  beginning 
with  the  1951  Universal  Camera  case 
(340  U.S.  474).  the  courts  have  turned 
back  to  the  standard  which  Congress  set 
aside  in  the  1947  amendments.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  Board's  interpreta- 
tions and  its  application  of  the  law  in 
doubtful  situations  will  prevail  even 
though  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
does  not  support  them.  See  NLRB  v.  Den- 
ver Building  Trades  <341  U.S.  665  > ;  and 
NLRB  V.  Interboro  Contractors  (388  F. 
2d  495) .  The  courts  will  not  draw  differ- 
ent inferences  from  those  of  the  Board, 
even  if  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  do  so. 
See  NLRB  w.  H  b  H  Plastics  (389  F.  2d 
678). 

Of  the  great  complaints  advanced  by 
students  of  labor- management  affairs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  courts  have 
given  entirely  too  much  credence  to  what 
is  called  the  expertise  of  the  NationsJ 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Because  of  this 
deference  to  the  NLRB,  too  many  out- 
rageous Board  decisions  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged  by  the  courts. 
When  Congress  expanded  the  test  for 
court  review  in  1947,  it  obviously  in- 
tended that  the  courts  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  review  they  had  exercised  prior 
to  that  time.  This,  however,  has  not  de- 
veloped as  Congress  intended.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  would 
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now  replace  the  test  of  substantial  (evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  a(s  a 
whole.  It  provides  that  on  review]  by 
court  of  appeals,  findings  of  facti  by 
the  NLRB  would  be  conclusive  oriw  if 
they  are  supported  by  the  preponderance 
of  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  amend- 
ments encompassed  In  these  two  bills 
to  the  early  attention  of  the  House,  j 


ngs 
ex- 


TRUTH  EST  SAVINGS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previou^or 
der  of  the  House  the  gentleman  Iffom 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roy1   is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  j 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  would  pT6* 
vide  for  the  full  disclosure  of  the  t^ms 
and  conditions  under  which  earnings  on 
savings  deposits  are  payable.  Thisj  bill 
Is  identical  to  one  which  Senator  Haitkk 
is  introducing  in  the  Senate.  The  oqjec- 
tlve  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  uniform 
definitions  of  savings  terms  for  the  ben- 
efit and  education  of  the  consumer.  | 

Today  the  multiplicity  of  differences 
in  interest  rates,  the  methods  of  oam- 
puting  these  rates,  and  the  complac  of 
penalties  and  terms  involved  in  mose 
computations,  present  a  confusing  choice 
to  the  depositor.  He  is  confronted  with 
such  savings  systems  as  "low  balances," 
"flrst-in-flrst-out."  "last-in-flrst-4ut," 
"day  of  deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal." 
just  to  mention  a  few.  Combined  tilth 
this  plethora  of  systems  are  the  ininite 
possibilities  by  which  a  savings  institu- 
tion may  compound  the  interest  or  earn- 
ings which  accrue  to  the  depositor. 

My  bill  would  require  that  a  sa 
institution  disclose  to  potential  am 
isting  depositors  Its  annual  and  periodic 
percentage  rates,  the  minimum  length  of 
time  a  deposit  must  remain  on  deposit 
for  eamngs  to  be  payable  at  thatjper- 
centage  rate,  the  annual  percentage 
yield,  the  nimaber  of  times  per  year  that 
earnings  are  compounded,  and  the  iates 
on  which  earnings  are  payable,  llhese 
disclosiu-e  requirements  involve  basij;  in- 
formation which  must  be  available  if 
money  is  going  to  be  invested  wisely. 
This  bill  will  make  it  passible  for  a^  in- 
dividual to  compare  various  sayings 
methods  and  choose.  In  an  intelligent 
way,  that  method  which  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  him.  I 

In  addition  to  these  requirement^  the 
bill  provides  for  the  prominent  disclo- 
sure of  this  information  in  advertise- 
ments relating  to  savings  accounts.  All 
advertisements  must  clearly  state  the 
annual  percentage  rate  and  the  aimual 
percentage  yield,  and  if  that  rate  or 
yield  is  payable  only  if  a  deposit  lieets 
certain  minimum  time  or  amoimt  saecfl- 
cations.  These  requirements  would]  not, 
it  seems  to  me.  place  an  undue  har4ship 
on  the  advertising  programs  of  finahcial 
institutions,  since  they  would  be  dl*los- 
ing  information  already  at  hand.  OO  the 
contrary.  I  believe  that  the  economio  sta- 
bility of  this  country  would  be  improved 
by  the  competition  among  savings  in- 
stitutions that  these  provisions  would 
generate.  I 

Perhaps  the  bill's  most  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  consumer.  ho\^ver, 
is  its  establishment  of  a  common  sayings 


language.  Although  the  lexicon  of  savings 
terminology  does  not  Intentionally  mis- 
lead the  depositor,  It  may,  too  often,  have 
that  effect.  This  conunon  language  has 
three  basic  terms  which  will  enable  the 
prudent  consumer  to  make  informed 
choices  about  where  he  will  Invest  his 
savings.  The  first  term,  "annual  per- 
centage rate,"  means  the  nominal  an- 
nual percentage  rate  used  to  compute 
earnings.  "Earnings"  is  used  in  this  bill 
rather  than  "interest"  because  It  is  more 
precise  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill;  for 
example,  banks  pay  "Interest,"  but  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  pay  "divi- 
dends." The  second  term  "periodic  per- 
centage rate,"  is  really  the  most  impor- 
tant because  It  is  critical  for  determin- 
ing the  annual  percentage  rate,  and  the 
annual  percentage  yield,  as  well  as  any 
earnings.  The  annual  percentage  rate  is 
determined  by  multiplying  the  periodic 
percentage  rate  by  the  number  of  periods 
in  a  year.  The  third  term,  "annual  per- 
centage yield,"  expresses  the  rate  ob- 
tained by  applying  the  periodic  percent- 
age rate  each  period  to  the  principal 
balance  plus  any  accrued  earnings.  Fur- 
thermore, this  act  directs  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  strive  to  coordinate 
the  terminology  used  in  both  credit  and 
savings  transactions.  It  confers  on  the 
Board  the  authority  to  issue  appropriate 
regulations,  including  regulations  which 
provide  for  clear.  concLse,  and  uniform 
disclosures  regarding  such  classifica- 
tions, adjustments,  and  exceptions  as  the 
Board  determines  are  necessary. 

Any  savings  institution  which  fails  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  tict 
would  be  liable  for  a  minimum  amount 
of  $100  and  a  maximum  amount  of 
$1,000 ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  successful  ac- 
tion to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability, 
court  costs  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees.  However,  if  a  savings  Institution 
can  show  that  any  error  was  uninten- 
tional or  notifies  a  depositor  of  an  error 
within  15  days  of  its  discovery,  the  lia- 
bility can  be  avoided.  The  bUl  does,  nev- 
ertheless, provide  for  a  maximum  fine  of 
$5,000  for  willful  and  knowing  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  this  act.  Compli- 
ance with  this  act  would  be  administered 
by  those  agencies  that  now  have  respon- 
sibility for  savings  institutions.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  charged  with 
prescribing  regulations  for  implementing 
the  act.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  charged  with  enforcing  the  act  where 
no  other  agency  has  Jiulsdlctlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  need  for  clear 
and  meaningful  savings  disclosure  and 
a  need  to  develop  a  national  concern  for 
the  problems  of  consumer  depositors.  I 
think  the  bill  that  Senator  Hartke  and  I 
have  introduced  answers  those  needs. 
The  American  public  deserves  to  have  all 
the  facts  needed  to  make  a  prudent  in- 
vestment decision,  not  merely  to  be  pro- 
tected from  misleading  practices.  This 
bill  sets  disclosure  standards  which  all 
consumers,  and  indeed  all  saving  institu- 
tions, should  welcome.  It,  in  no  way,  tells 
financial  institutions  what  they  should 
pay  or  how  they  should  pay  It.  They  are 
free  to  compete.  It  merely  directs  these 
Institutions  to  present.  In  a  clear  and  di- 
rect manner,  what  they  are  actually  do- 
ing, and  what  they  intend  to  do.  for  the 
depositor.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read 


this  bill,  the  text  of  which  is  included 
below : 

H.R.  8365 

A  bUl  to  provide  for  uniform  and  lull  dis- 
closure of  Information  with  respect  to  the 
computation  and  payment  of  interest  on 
certain  savings  deposits 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 

A  merica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT  xnxE 

SKcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Truth  In  Savings  Act." 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  economic 
stability  would  be  enhanced  and  competition 
among  savings  institutions  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  earnings  on 
savings  deposits  Is  payable.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  require  a  meaningful  disclosure 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  payment 
of  earnings  on  individual  savings  deposits 
so  that  the  Individual  will  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  various  savings  programs  available 
to  him. 

definitions;  applicabilitt 

Sic.  3.   (a)   For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(2)  "individual"  means  a  natural  person; 

(3)  "Individual  savings  deposit"  means  any 
deposit  or  account  which  consists  of  funds 
(A)  deposited  to  the  credit  of  one  or  more 
Individuals,  or  (B)  in  which  the  entire 
beneficial  Interest  Is  held  by  one  or  more 
individuals,  and  upon  which  earnings  Is 
payable,  and  such  term  Includes  regular, 
notice,  or  time  deposits  or  share  accounts 
£Uid  any  other  such  deposit  or  account 
whether  or  not  evidenced  by  a  negotiable 
or  nonnegotlable  Instrument; 

(4)  "earnings"  means  any  amount  payable 
to  or  for  the  account  of  any  individual  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  fimds  con- 
stituting an  individual  savings  deposit  and 
such  term  Includes  dividends  and  Interest 
on  any  individual  savings  deposit; 

(5)  "payable",  when  used  with  respect  to 
a  certain  date  or  period  of  time,  means  the 
date  on  which  or  the  period  of  time  after 
which  an  absolute  right  to  earnings  exists; 

(6)  "ravings  Institution"  means  any  per- 
son who  In  the  regular  course  of  his  business 
receives,  holds,  and  pays  earnings  on  in- 
dividual savings  deposits;  and 

(7)  any  reference  to  this  Act,  to  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  Act,  or  to  any 
provision  thereof  includes  reference  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  under  this  Act  or 
the  provision  thereof  in  question. 

(b)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  applies  to  any 
transaction  Involving — 

( 1 )  a  deposit  of  funds  if  the  principle  pur- 
pose of  that  deposit  Is  to  secure  or  guarantee 
the  performeince  of  a  contract  or  the  condi- 
tions at  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  us  of  goods, 
services,  or  property; 

(2)  Interest  payable  on  premiums,  ac- 
cumulated dividends,  or  amounts  left  on  de- 
posit under  an  Insurance  contract; 

"(3)    a    deposit    of    funds    of   a   principle 
amount  In  excess  of  $25,000;  or 

(4)  any  obligation  Issued  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government,  or  any  agen^ 
Instrumentality,  or  authority  thereof,  except 
that  the  Board  may  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  require  disclosures  by  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  authority  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

DETKRMINATION  OF  ANNTTAL  PKKCBNTAOI  UTt, 
PERIODIC  PEBCENTAOE  RATE,  AND  ANNUAL  PB* 
CENTAOE  TTELD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tlie  annual  percentage  rate  ap- 
plicable to  any  Individual  savings  deposit  U 
that  nominal  annual  percentage  rate  whicn 
win  yield  a  sum  equaX  to  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings payable  in  1  year  when  that  rate  U  »P- 
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oiled  to  the  principal  amount  (excluding  any 
earnings  theretofore  paid  or  credited  In  that 
year)  of  an  indivldaal  eavlng.r  deposit. 

(b)  The  periodic  percentage  rate  is  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  divided  by  the  number 
of  compounding  periods  In  one  year. 

(c)  The  annual  percentage  yield  appllca- 
We  to  any  Individual  savings  deposit  Is  that 
nMnlnal  annual  percentage  rate  which  will 
yield  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  earnings 
payable  In  1  year  when  that  rate  Is  applied  to 
t  sum  equal  to  the  principal  amount  of  an 
individual  savings  deposit  plus  any  earnings 
theretofore  paid  or  credited  to  that  deposit 
In  that  year  and  not  withdrawn  during  that 
year. 

REGTTLATIONS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shaU  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Those  regulations  shall  provide  for  clear,  con- 
cise, and  uniform  disclosures  of  information 
required  by  this  Act,  and  may  contain  such 
classifications,  adjustments,  and  exceptions 
as  the  Board  determines  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
All  disclosures  required  by  this  Act  Shall  be 
made  only  In  terms  as  defined  or  used  in  this 
Act,  as  defined  or  used  in  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  or  In  regulations  prescribed  under 
that  Act,  or  as  such  terms  are  further  defined 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
may  authorize  the  use  of  tables  or  charts 
for  the  disclosure  of  information  required  by 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  DISCLOSURE 

See.  6.  (a)  Each  savings  Institution  shall 
disclose  in  writing  to  soiy  Individual  at  a 
time  before  he  Initially  places  funds  In  an 
Individual  savings  deposit  In  such  savings 
Institution  the  following  Information  with 
respect  to  individual  savngs  deposits : 

(1)  The  annual  percentage  rate; 

(2)  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  de- 
posit must  remain  on  deposit  so  that  earn- 
ings are  payable  at  that  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  annual  percentage  yield; 

(4)  the  periodic  percentage  rate  and  the 
method  used  to  compute  the  balance  to 
which  this  rate  will  be  applied; 

(5)  the  number  of  times  each  year  earn- 
ings are  compounded; 

(8)  the  dates  on  which  earnings  are  pay- 
able; 

(7)  any  terms  or  conditions  which  Increase 
or  reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  payable  above 
or  below  Items  (1)  or  (3); 

(8)  any  charges  Initially  or  periodically 
made  against  any  deposit;  and 

(9)  any  restrictions  and  the  amount  or 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  penal- 
ties or  charges  Imposed  on  the  use  of  funds 
In  any  deposit. 

(b)  Each  savings  Institution  shall  dis- 
close annually  and  at  the  time  any  earnings 
payment  or  report  Is  made  to  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  his  Individual  savings  de- 
posit— 

(1)  the  amount  of  earnings  payable; 

(2)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  periodic  percentage  rate; 

(4)  the  principal  balance  to  which  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  was  applied,  and  the 
method  by  which  that  balance  was  com- 
puted; 

(5)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings payable  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  that  would  have  been  payable  If 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  such  maximum 
payment  had  been  met;  and 

(6)  any  charges  made  against  the  princi- 
pal of  the  deposit  during  the  i>ertod  covered 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  payment  of 
earnings  or  making  the  report. 

(c)  The  Board  may.  by  regulation,  au- 
thorize or  require  the  disclosure  of  periodic 


percentage  rates,  tables  of  periodic  factors 
which  reflect  compounding,  and  such  other 
Information  as  It  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  order  to  facUltate  the  In- 
dividual's ability  to  verify  the  computation 
of  earnings  payable  on  any  individual  sav- 
ings deposit. 

(d)  Not  less  than  10  days  before  a  savings 
institution  adopts  any  change  In  policy  or 
procedure  with  respect  to  any  item  of  In- 
formation required  to  be  disclosed  under  this 
section,  that  Institution  shall  notify  each 
Individual  depositor  of  each  such  change. 

DISCLOSURES    IN    ADVERTISING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Every  advertisement  relating  to 
the  earnings  payable  on  an  Individual  sav- 
ings deposit  shall  state  with  equal  promi- 
nence (1)  the  annual  percentage  rate,  and 
(2)  the  annual  percentage  yield,  with  re- 
spect to  such  deposit.  If  that  rate  or  yield 
is  payable  only  on  a  deposit  which  meets 
certain  minimum  time  or  amount  require- 
ments, those  requirements  shaU  be  clearly 
and  conspicuously  stated. 

(b)  No  such  advertisement,  announce- 
ment, or  solicitation  shaU — 

(1)  Include  any  Indication  of  any  per- 
centage rate  or  percentage  yield  based  on  a 
period  In  excess  of  one  year  or  on  the  effect 
of  any  grace  period;  or 

(2)  make  use  of  the  term  "profit"  in  re- 
ferring to  earnings  payable  on  such  deposits. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks) ,  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation) ,  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
stitution subject  to  any  of  those  provtsions; 
and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed  un- 
der that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under 
any  provision  of  the  law  specifically  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  each  of  the  agencies 
referred  to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
any  requirement  imposed  under  this  Act,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  It  by  law. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  imposed  under  this  Act 
is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Oov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Its  func- 
tions and  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  a  violation  of  any  require- 
ment Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed  under 
that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are  available 
to  the  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  by 
any  person  with  the  requirements  imposed 


under  this  Act,  irrespective  of  whether  that 
person  is  engaged  In  commerce  or  meets  any 
other  Jurisdictional  tests  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  Issue 
regulations  under  this  Act  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  Its 
own  procedures  In  enforcing  compllainoe 
with  requirements  imposed  under  this  Act. 

RIGHT  OF  R£CISSION  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  9.  In  the  case  of  any  Indivldxial  sav- 
ings deposit  subject  to  a  time  requirement, 
the  Individual  shaU  have  the  right  to  a  fuU 
return  of  his  deposit  with  earnings  therein 
at  the  advertised  annual  percentage  rate 
untU  midnight  of  the  thirtieth  day  foUowlng 
the  making  of  that  deposit  or  the  delivery 
of  the  disclosure  required  under  this  section 
and  section  6(a)  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
later.  The  savings  institution  shall  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose  to  any  Individual 
subject  to  this  section  his  rights  under  this 
section. 

CIVIL    LIABILITT 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  any  savings  Institution  which 
falls  In  connection  with  any  transaction  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  disclose  to  any  individual 
any  information  required  under  this  Act  to 
be  disclosed  to  that  individual  Is  liable  to 
that  individual  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

(1)  twice  the  amount  of  the  Interest  in 
connection  with  the  transaction,  except  that 
the  llabUlty  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than  $1,000; 
and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(b)  An  Institution  has  no  llabUlty  under 
this  section  If  within  15  days  after  discover- 
ing an  error,  and  prior  to  the  bringing  of 
an  action  under  this  section  or  the  receipt 
of  written  notice  of  the  error,  the  institu- 
tion notifies  the  individual  concerned  of  the 
error  and  makes  whatever  adjustments  In 
the  appropriate  deposit  aie  necessary. 

(c)  An  institution  may  not  be  held  liable 
in  any  action  brought  under  this  section 
for  a  violation  of  this  Act  if  the  Institution 
shows  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
the  violation  was  not  Intentional  and  re- 
sulted from  a  bona  fide  error  notwithstand- 
ing the  maintenance  of  procedures  reason- 
ably adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

(d)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

CRIMINAL    LIABILITY    FOR    WILLFUL    AND    KNOW- 
ING  VIOLATION 

&c.  11.  Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly 
(1)  gives  false  or  Inaccurate  Information  or 
falls  to  provide  information  which  he  Is  re- 
quired to  disclose  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  (2)  otherwise  faUs  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  imposed  tmder  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000. 

VIEWS  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  12.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon 
request  the  views  of  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  exercises  regulatory  or  supervisory 
functions  with  respect  to  any  class  of  savings 
Institutions  subject  to  this  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act  does  not  annul, 
alter,  or  affect,  or  exempt  any  savings  in- 
stitution frc«n  complying  with,  the  laws  of 
any  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  In- 
formation In  connection  with  individual  sav- 
ings deposits,  accept  to  the  extent  that  those 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  promulgated  under 
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this  Act,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  ol 
Inconsistency. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  otherwise  aiinul 
alter,  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  mea4lng 
scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws  of 
State,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rat^ 
earnings,  or  any  element  or  element; 
earnings,  permissible  under  such  lawn 
connection  with  Individual  savings 
nor  does  this  Act  extend  the  appllcattllty 
of  those  laws  to  any  class  of  person^ 
transactions  to  which  they  would  not  ot|ier 
wise  apply. 

(c)  Except  as  specified  In  section  9 
Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  uiider 
this  Act  do  not  affect  the  validity  or  enforce 
ability  of  any  contract  or  obligation  u  ider 
State  or  Federal  law. 


Sec.    14. 


REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

The   Board   shall   report   to 
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Congress  each  year  concerning  the  adi  min- 
istration of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  include  In  Its  report  an  assessr^ent 
of  the  extent  to  which  compliance  with  the 
requirements  under  this  Act  is  b^lng 
achieved  and  such  recommendations  a^  it 
deems   necessary   or  approbate. 

SEPARABtLrry 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  oij  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  pei^on 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  t'hls  Act.  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  clrcumstaiices 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  heldj  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


THE  80TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LCKfAL 
9.  INTERNATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF 
THEATRICAL  STAGE   EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was 
permission    to   extend   his    remarl 
this  point  in  the  Record.  » 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayj  10 
was  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Local  9  of  the  International  Al- 
liance of  Theatrical  Stage  Employee^.  It 
was  one  of  the  original  11  locals  oi 
nized  in  1891  as  the  Theatrical  Pro| 
tive  Union  of  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

The  members  of  local  9,  although 
seldom  share  the  spotlight,  are  the 
who  provide  the  spotlight.  Without  their 
dedicated  services,  hardly  a  public  pro- 
gram of  note  would  take  place  in  jthe 
central  New  York  area.  I  personally  jam 
much  indebted  to  them  for  their  activi- 
ties and  the  whole  of  our  commu|iity 
owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  want  to  take  this   opportunity]  to 
offer  a  special  note  of  congratulation^  to 
Mr.  James  E.  Foley  and  to  each  of 
members  of  local  9. 


the 


NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE  ACT  OP  ]  971 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear  tl^ree 
cases  dealing  with  the  rights  of  newsitien 
under  our  Constitution  to  protect  their 
sources  and  the  information  they  galiier 
from  official  scrutiny.  The  cases  will  be 
heard  next  winter.  While  the  Supreme 
Court  deals  with  the  constitutional  di- 
mensions of  this  important  issue,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  act  to  preserve 
our  important  tradition  of  a  free  press. 
To  this  end  I  have  introduced  the  Nefvs- 
men's  Privilege  Act  of  1971. 


This  bill  would  prohibit  any  court, 
grand  jury,  or  governmental  agency — 
including  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees— from  requiring  any  journalist  to 
disclose  confidential  information  dis- 
closed to  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  news- 
man or  the  source  of  any  of  his  published 
information.  This  bill  would  protect  ra- 
dio and  television,  as  well  as  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

The  news  media  in  America  today  are 
powerful.  But  for  all  their  power  they 
are  uniquely  vulnerable  to  intimidation. 
Their  very  power  to  reach  and  influence 
millions  makes  them  an  object  of  envy, 
anger,  fear,  and  distrust. 

All  of  us  in  public  life  have  had  oc- 
casions to  feel  that  we  were  unfairly 
treated  by  a  news  program.  Yet  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  no  Institution  in  our  de- 
mocracy is  more  vital  to  its  preservation 
than  a  vigorous  press. 

The  recent  CBS  program  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  is  a  vivid  case  in  point. 
One  can  argue  about  the  points  of  view 
expressed  and  even  the  accuracy  of  the 
story  told.  But  one  thing  is  beyond  dis- 
pute— the  program  was  an  articulate 
critique  of  an  important  public  issue.  The 
response  by  those  who  disagree  with  its 
message  should  be  to  present  their  case 
to  the  pubUc,  not  to  intimidate  CBS. 

It  is  cheap  politics  to  attack  a  news- 
paper, a  television  program,  or  a  reporter. 
And  it  is  dangerous  politics.  As  govern- 
ment gets  larger  and  is  able  to  spread  its 
control  and  influence  over  more  people 
and  resources  it  becomes  more  essential 
than  ever  to  control  governmental  power. 
We  have  seen  this  problem  vividly  in  the 
area  of  surveillance  and  the  proliferation 
of  official  recordkeeping.  In  that  area  I 
believe  we  have  in  the  United  States  to- 
day a  growing  consensus  that  legislation 
is  required  to  safeguard  basic  freedom. 

The  area  of  preserving  freedom  of  the 
press  is  no  less  pressing  than  that  of  in- 
suring privacy.  We  must  enact  effective 
legislation  now  to  protect  newsmen  from 
governmental  intimidation  and  Interfer- 
ence. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  basic  prin- 
ciple are  cases  of  immediate  threats  to 
life  or  the  national  security,  and  my  bill 
provides  exceptions  where  a  judicial  de- 
termination is  made  that  such  a  threat 
exists. 

I  would  urge  every  citizen,  when  he 
reads  his  morning  paper  or  watches  an 
evening  newscast,  to  remember  that  in 
totalitarian  societies  there  is  only  one  of- 
ficial "truth"  and  one  official  news  serv- 
ice. We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
pushed,  even  slightly,  in  that  direction. 
As  the  power  of  government  to  Invade 
personal  privacy  and  to  intimidate  the 
independent  minded  individual  in- 
creases, we  must  all  fight  that  much 
harder  to  preserve  our  traditional  lib- 
erties. For  this  reason  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  on  the  Newsmen's 
Privilege  Act  of  1971. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BLOOD  DONATION 
TAX  DEDUCTION  BILL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 


21  I  introduced  H.R.  853,  a  bill  allowing 
a  $25  tax  deduction  for  blood  donations 
given  to  nonprofit  blood  collecting  organ- 
izations. Twenty-two  of  our  colleagues 
are  cosponsoring  this  legislation  vrtth  me. 

H.R.  853  is  designed  to  increase  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply 
of  tranf usable  blood.  It  responds  to  the 
critical  problems  now  besetting  most  hos- 
pitals because  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  hepatitis-contaminated  blood  getting 
into  their  blood  banks. 

I  have  received  a  letter  of  endorsement 
for  H.R.  853  from  John  V.  Oonnorton, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Hospital  Association.  I  would 
at  this  time  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Mr.  Connorton's  state- 
ment: 

Statement  op  John  V.  Connorton 

One  of  the  most  constructive  and  possibly 
most  effective  steps  to  have  been  taken  in  re- 
cent years  to  reduce  the  risk  of  transfusion- 
induced  serum  hepatitis  is  embodied  in  HJl. 
853,  introduced  by  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D., 
N.Y.)  This  bUl  would  establish  a  «25  tax 
credit  to  be  applied  for  each  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  blood. 

As  you  may  know,  exi>erts  estimate  that  an 
American  patient  receiving  commercially 
purchased  blood  runs  12  times  as  high  a  risk 
of  contacting  8«rum  hepatitis  as  another 
patient  who  receives  blood  donated  by  a 
volunteer. 

The  tax-break  Incentive  envisioned  in  Mr. 
Koch's  bill  would  encourage  proportionately 
more  numerous  voluntary  blood  donations  by 
responsible  taxpaying  citizens  and  corre- 
spondingly there  would  be  less  frequent  need 
to  obtain  blood  from  commercial  sources.  The 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  reduced  Incidence  of 
transfusion-related  hepatitis  and,  with  It,  a 
reduced  toll  in  disability  and  death  from  this 
disease,  which  reportedly  attacks  50,000  to 
60,000  Americans  every   year. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  you  will  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  support  the  passage  Into 
law  of  H.R.  853. 
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CAMP  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  BROTHERLY  LOVE 
PAYS  HOMAGE  TO  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Order  of  Brotherly  Love  in  Philadelphia 
hEis  an  outstanding  record  of  public 
service  and  community  Involvement.  The 
Camp  John  F.  Kennedy  of  the  Order 
recently  visited  the  grave  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  to  pay  homage.  That 
visit  was  accurately  reported  in  the 
South  Philadelphia  American,  a  local 
newspaper.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Dr.  Frank  DiDio  Leads  OBL  Camp  to  Peesi- 
DENT  John  P.   Kennedy's  Grave 

Two  bus  loads  of  members  and  friends  of 
C(uup  John  F.  Kennedy  of  the  Order  of 
Brotherly  Love  travelled  to  Washington,  D.C. 
and  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  pay 
homage  to  our  martyr.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

Vet  by  its  new  master,  Leonard  Talarloo, 
Esq.,  and  its  founder.  Dr.  Prank  P.  DlDlo,  the 
entourage  consisted  of  past  Master,  Michael 
Carbone,  and  Carmen  Saullngo,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Executive  Council.  ofBcen 
and  members  of  the  Camp  and  friends.  A 
wreaith  was  placed  on  President  Kennedy's 


mve  by  the  Master,  Leonard  Talarico, 
Michael  Carbone.  John  LoCastro,  and  Oar- 
men  Sauliuo. 

During  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Frank  P.  DiDlo, 
ito  foimder,  conducted  the  following  ritual 
which  was  written  for  the  occasion: 

"In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 

Let  us  gather  together  around  this  na- 
tional shrine  which  contains  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  our  martyred  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  let  us  in  silent  prayer  and 
meditation  review  the  events  of  his  life  and 
his  greatness  as  a  dedicated  American,  his 
deeds  as  a  war  hero,  and  his  greatness  as  a 
President.  His  quotes  exemplifying  the  great- 
ness of  America  will  live  with  us  forever. 

Today  the  members  of  the  Camp  of  the 
Order  of  Brotherly  Love  are  fulfilling  one  of 
the  pledges  of  incorporation,  namely,  to  help 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  great  Presi- 
dent and  to  pay  homage  to  this  shrine  by 
this  pilgrimage.  And  now,  let  us  bow  In  rever- 
ence and  again  let  us  reflect  for  a  brief 
moment  upon  the  fraiUty,  brevity,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life  and  then  let  us 
lalse  our  heads  toward  the  heavens  above 
and  ask  Almighty  God  for  forgiveness  of  our 
transgressions  and  to  grant  us  love  and  peace 
among  all  peoples  and  may  the  soula  of  the 
faithful  departed  through  the  mercy  of  God 
rest  in  peace." 

The  ceremony  was  most  Impressive  and 
visitors  paused  to  observe  the  fine  Order  of 
Brotherly  Love's  {(resentment. 

The  trip  also  featured  a  luncheon  at  the 
famous  Cedar  Knoll  Inn,  a  visit  to  the  fa- 
mous shrines,  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington 
Monument,  Iwo  Jlma  Memorial,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  Cathedral. 

Upon  returning,  dinner  was  served  at 
Caprlotti's.  Mt.  E^hralm,  on  the  Black  Horse 
Pike.  A  fine  time  was  had  by  all  on  this  most 
memorable  of  occasions  in  the  brief  history 
of  Camp  John  F.  Kennedy. 


THE  DEMONSTRATIONS  PRODUCED 
ITS  CRY  BABIES 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  the  Washington  police  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  during  Wash- 
ington's recent  serious  problems  with 
demonstrators  is  very  widely  recognized 
and  soundly  applauded.  Strong  work  by 
a  determined  and  dedicated  force  pre- 
vented a  collapse  of  the  processes  of 
government  in  the  Nation's  Capital  city. 
Now  it  is  over,  but  the  shrill  protests  of 
frustrated  May  Day  leaders  against  po- 
lice procedures  are  still  to  be  heard.  This 
is  no  more  than  Is  to  be  expected.  They 
conspired  to  break  the  law  «md  their 
actions  endangered  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  people.  "They  failed  and  they  are 
unhappy  about  it.  They  are  not  even 
good  revolutionaries.  They  are  cry  babies. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  their  cause 
has  been  championed  by  a  few  judges 
whose  rulings  indicate  that  they  think 
they  are  in  fact  dealing  with  children  at 
play  who  must  be  protected  rather  than 
punished  for  wrongdoing.  These  judges 
are  not  a  credit  to  their  profession  or 
their  calling. 

Then  there  are  the  broadcasters  and 
the  columnists  who,  since  the  Washing- 
ton disorders,  have  filled  the  news  media 
with  whining  accusations  against  the  po- 
lice. This  spectacle  is  nauseating.  They 
Ignore  in  its  entirety  the  magnificent  job 


done  by  the  police  to  preserve  order  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  influx  of 
troublemakers.  These  same  police  whom 
they  now  criticize  literally  saved  the 
broadcasters'  heads,  their  jobs,  and  their 
livelihood,  for  these  would  have  gone 
down  the  drain  had  the  revolutlonarists 
accomplished  their  goal  of  a  takeover  of 
the  Government.  The  broadcasters  even 
ignore  the  fact  that  their  vaunted  free- 
dom of  the  press  also  would  have  been 
gone;  a  freedom  which  they  count  so 
highly  and  which  they  abuse  nearly  every 
day  of  their  lives. 

The  police  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  this  they  did  in  ex- 
emplary fashion  during  the  Washington 
demonstrations.  They  deserve  full 
credit — not  abuse — and  I  am  confident 
they  are  receiving  this  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  a  grateful  American  public. 


THE  DOLLAR  PROBLEM  IS  SIMPLE; 
THERE  ARE  TOO  MANY  OF  THEM 
IN  EUROPE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  political  adage  that  states :  When  you 
get  hit  in  the  face  with  lemons,  you  make 
lemonade.  But  lemonade  without  sweet- 
ening is  not  very  palatable. 

That  is  the  unhappy  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  finds  itself  as  it  seeks 
to  work  its  way  out  of  the  throes  of  the 
monetary  ciisis  abroad  which  struck  so 
savagely  last  week.  The  doUar  problem  is 
simple.  There  are  too  many  of  them 
in  Europe. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
sent  dollars,  dwindling  in  value  but 
plentiful  in  number,  to  foreign  capitals  in 
the  form  of  loans,  grants,  and  contracts. 
This  is  the  foreign  aid  program  in  all 
its  sispects.  In  addition,  American  busi- 
ness has  been  spending  more  abroad  than 
at  any  time  in  history.  The  American 
consumer  has  placed  increasing  demands 
on  foreign  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  foreign  goods.  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
abroad,  plus  the  various  supporting  pro- 
grams, plus  families  of  servicemen 
abroad,  also  have  contributed  billions  to 
the  supply  of  dollars  in  foreign  countries. 

The  hard  cold  truth  is  that  dollars  are 
so  plentiful  abroad  that  people  are  taking 
a  second  look  at  them.  Many  are  deciding 
they  prefer  to  have  their  own  currency. 

During  this  heavy  flow  of  American 
dollars  overseas  from  various  sources, 
dollar  transactions  took  place  at  a  rate 
of  exchange  agreed  upon  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  members. 

Finally,  last  week,  several  governments 
decided  they  did  not  like  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. They  said,  in  effect,  that  the  deal 
they  made  to  exchange  their  currency 
for  ours  no  longer  was  a  good  deal  and 
they  wanted  out.  They  stated  they  would 
set  the  rate  of  exchange  themselves  and. 
in  substance,  sdlow  their  own  currency  to 
float  to  an  acceptable  level  based  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Thus,  after  years  of  siphoning  Ameri- 
can dollars  into  their  economies,  we  have 
discovered  that  our  own  economy  can  no 


longer  stand  the  strain  in  relationship  to 
those  of  foreign  governments. 

The  value  of  the  American  dollar  de- 
clined. The  value  of  foreign  currency 
increased. 

Our  economy  has  been  hit  in  the  face 
with  lemons.  There  is  not  any  sweeten- 
ing— or  maybe  just  the  least  little  bit. 
There  is  another  side.  The  net  result,  if 
no  reassessment  takes  place,  vrill  be  that 
foreign  goods  now  will  cost  more  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  purchase.  This  can  have 
a  good  effect  for  our  industries  at  a  time 
when  American  workers  are  being  threat- 
ened at  every  turn  by  low-priced  foreign 
imports. 

OKLAHOMA   LEADS   NATION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
learned  that  Oklahoma  led  the  Nation 
during  February  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents graduated  from  medical  sdf-help 
training  courses  and  had  the  greatest 
number  of  graduates  based  on  popula- 
tion. 

Dr.  R.  LeRoy  Carpenter,  commissioner 
of  health  in  Oklahoma,  was  notified  of 
the  recognition  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Huntley, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Emergency 
Health  Services,  PubUc  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Rockville,  Md. 

Medical  self-help  courses,  taught  in 
high  schools,  colleges.  Government  agen- 
cies, industry,  and  civic  clubs  have  as 
their  primary  purpose  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  to  provide  emergency 
medical  assistance  in  any  circumstance 
where  professional  medical  care  is  not 
available. 

Oklahoma's  goal  is  to  train  one  mem- 
ber of  every  family  in  this  Ufesavlng 
program.  Since  its  inception  in  1963. 
Oklahomsms,  under  program  direction  of 
the  State  department  of  health,  have 
taught  approximately  300,000  persons. 

Dr.  Carpenter  tells  me  that  the  De- 
partment has  confirmed  evidence  that 
one  person's  life  vtnas  saved  just  la^t 
month  by  a  graduate  of  a  medical  self- 
help  course  in  Oklahoma.  This  ir  ample 
reward  in  itself  for  the  time,  effort,  and 
cost  of  conducing  this  program. 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  people  across 
Oklahoma  who  have  taught  these  train- 
ing courses  in  their  various  organiza- 
tions. They  are  exhibiting  a  true  Okla- 
homa spirit  of  being  prepared  to  aid  their 
fellow  man  in  time  of  disaster  and  per- 
sonal need. 

I  congratulate  and  c(Hnmend  Com- 
missioner Carpenter  and  his  staff  and 
all  who  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  worthwhile  program. 


SUPPORT  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  not 
more  than  a  few  minutes  to  speak  on  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  farmers, 
agriculture,  and  rural  America. 

In  these  days  of  urgent  and  over- 
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whelming  urban  problems,  many  art!  ;u- 
late  spokesmen  have  come  forward  to 
raise  their  voices.  Urban  problems  are 
indeed  grave  and  they  must  be  heeded. 
At  the  same  time  rural  America  »nd 
agriculture  must  not  be  displaced  fnom 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  cultire, 
and  economy.  I 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  a  great  dea^  of 
pleasure  to  speaJc  up  today  for  agricul- 
ture. One  of  the  farmer's  perennial  com- 
plaints is  that  he  Is  at  the  mercy]  of 
businesses  which,  because  of  size  4nd 
centralization,  can  bargain  more  Effi- 
ciently with  him  than  he  with  themj 

I  have  introduced  legislation  wlpch 
would  redress  that  complaint.  It  is  Ithe 
national  agricultursd  marketing  and  bar- 
gaining bill  of  1971.  It  has  been  strongly 
supported  by  organizations  representing 
the  farmer.  J 

The  1967  Agricultural  Fair  Practices 
Act,  which  I  also  sponsored,  established 
standards  of  fair  practices  required  of 
handlers  in  their  dealings  in  agricultural 
products.  However,  it  did  not  include 
an  aflarmative  duty  to  bargain  thus  Inot 
dealing  with  the  refusal  of  handlers  to 
negotiate  with  a  producer  bargsdning 
association.  I 

The  new  bill  requires  bargaining  in 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  processors  find 
associations  of  producers.  It  does  toot 
require  agreement.  | 

The  bill  sets  up  administrative  i>ia- 
chinery  to  administer  the  program  lind 
sets  qualifications  for  farmer  bargaining 
organizations.  Only  organizations  meet- 
ing these  qualifications  can  bargain  \*lth 
handlers  or  processors.  Five  provlsijons 
must  be  met  before  an  organization  can 
be  defined  as  a  bargaining  association. 

The  requirement  to  bargain  imposes 
negotiation  on  price  and  terms  of  aale, 
other  contract  provisions,  and  a  wrilten 
contract  if  either  side  wants  it.  I 

Handlers  would  not  be  permitted  to 
negotiate  with  other  producers  while 
bargaining  with  a  qualified  prodiicer 
association  and  could  not  purchase  ftom 
other  producers  at  terms  more  favorable 
to  the  handler  than  those  set  by  a  quail- 
fled  bargaining  association.  ] 

The  legislation  also  sets  up  procedores 
for  investigation  of  charges  of  refusal  to 
bargain,  enforcement  of  the  bargaining 
procedures,  and  Judicial  review  of  alldged 
violations.  ! 

This  legislation  does  not  compel  fatm- 
ers  to  join  in  a  bargaining  association  or 
compel  handlers  and  producers  associa- 
tions to  reach  an  agreement  or  establish 
Government-managed  marketing  boards. 

It  does  meet  the  need  of  improving  the 
legal  foundations  on  which  the  fanners 
can  build  their  own  effective  marketing 
and  bargaining  programs. 

I,  at  this  time,  urge  other  Congressihen 
to  support  this  legislation.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing H.R.  7597  tomorrow.  Please  call 
my  office  to  be  listed  as  a  sponsor]  on 
this  bill. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  PUERTO  RI(  IAN 
ECONOMY— UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
took  the  floor  of  the  House  last  week  to 
discuss  the  many  problems  confronting 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  plight  of  Puerto  Ricans,  both  on  the 
mainland  and  the  island,  I  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  employment 
bank  aimed  at  providing  job  training  for 
imskilled  and  semiskilled  Puerto  Ricans 
who  are  forced  to  seek  employment  on 
the  mainland. 

In  my  speech  I  stated  that  the  labor 
market  in  Puerto  Rico  is  simply  unable 
to  cope  with  the  large  and  growing  labor 
force  and  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  in- 
creasing their  migration  to  the  United 
States  in  search  of  better  economic  con- 
ditions and  employment  opportunities. 
One  of  the  primary  factors  compelling 
Puerto  Ricans  to  migrate  to  the  main- 
land is  the  lack  of  jobs  and  the  soaring 
unemployment  rate.  Our  colleagues  will 
recall  that  I  mentioned  that  unemploy- 
ment is  currently  at  12.2  percent,  accord- 
ing to  Labor  Department  figures.  How- 
ever, unemployment  actually  approaches 
25  to  30  percent  when  you  take  Into  ac- 
count those  who  have  been  discouraged 
and  rejected  and  are  not  actively  seek- 
ing employment. 

My  contention  has  been  supported  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  House  Gen- 
eral Labor  Subcommittee  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Barton,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Development  Group,  Inc.  Last  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  General  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  In  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  in  connection  with  the  pending  min- 
imum wage  legislation  and,  particularly, 
the  application  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  to  Puerto  Rico.  In  discussing  this 
issue,  Mr.  Barton  presented  some  perti- 
nent and  informative  statistics  which  de- 
scribe the  full  extent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  in  Puerto  Rico.  Particularly 
noteworthy  is  the  valid  distinction  which 
he  makes  between  official  surveys  smd 
actual  unemployment  conditions.  Also, 
he  cites  the  important  issue  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  colleagues 
will  be  interested  In  reviewing  this  im- 
portant data.  Accordingly,  I  Include 
herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
some  of  the  statistics  which  Mr.  Barton 
presented  to  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee last  week  as  well  as  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  his  testimony: 
Statement 

The  magnitude  of  Puerto  Ricx^'s  deficiency 
In  Jobs  Is  estimated  In  the  accompanying 
table.  The  significant  figures  appear  in  the 
columns  headed  "calculated  employment  de- 
ficiency." For  both  sexes  there  was  an  esti- 
mated deficiency  of  362  thousand  jobs  In 
February  of  this  year.  This  amounts  to  an 
unemployment  rate  for  our  potential  labor 
force  of  33% — one  third  of  our  manpower 
resources  are  Idle. 

The  estimates  presented  In  this  table  re- 
q\ilre  explanation  because  they  differ  from 
our  official  flgiires  on  the  size  of  the  labor 
force  and  on  the  amount  of  unemployment. 
Please  note  first  that  the  figures  In  the  sec- 
ond column  for  "civilian,  non-lnstltutlonal 
population"  are  taken  directly  from  the  of- 
ficial survey  of  our  Department  of  Labor  on 
"Employment  and  Unemployment  In  Puerto 


Rico."  So  also  are  the  figures  for  "reported 
employment"  shown  In  column  five.  The 
difference  In  these  estimates  from  the  official 
figures  Is  Introduced  In  the  third  column 
which  Is  headed  "%  In  the  U.S.  labor  force." 

These  estimates  are  based  on  a  different 
definition  of  labor  force  from  that  used  In 
the  official  statistics.  In  the  official  survey 
only  those  individuals  who  are  at  work  or 
who  are  actively  seeking  work  are  Included 
In  the  labor  force.  In  Puerto  Rico  there  are 
many  Individuals  who  do  not  actively  look 
for  work  because  they  know  that  there  Is 
no  job  available  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied. But  they  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
whenever  a  suitable  job  does  become  avail- 
able. The  estimates  presented  here  Include 
In  the  labor  force  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  even  though  they  are  not 
actively  job  hunting  at  the  moment. 

Thus  the  "calculated  labor  force"  shown 
in  column  six  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that.  If  job  apportunltles  here  in  Puerto 
Rico  were  comparable  to  those  in  the  States, 
Puerto  Ricans  in  each  age  and  sex  group 
would  actively  look  for  work  and  have  labor 
force  participation  rates  equal  to  those 
prevailing  In  the  States.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  conservative  assumption.  U.S.  labor  force 
participation  rates  are  not  high  by  Interna- 
tional standards.  High  school  and  college 
enrollment  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  considerably 
below  U.S.  levels.  Many  more  women  In 
Puerto  Rico  are  heads  of  families  for  which 
they  must  try  to  provide  and  few  heads  of 
families  can  afford  early  retirement.  It  is 
thus  conservatively  estimated  that.  If  the 
jobs  were  avaUable,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  labor 
force  would  currently  total  1.106,000. 

Subtracting  the  number  actually  working 
from  this  calculated  or  "standardized"  labor 
force  leaves  a  deficiency  of  362,000  Jobs.  This 
Job  deficiency  Is  highly  concentrated  among 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Nearly  half 
the  jobs  we  need  are  for  workers  iinder  36 
years  of  age.  Meet  of  these  young  people  are 
under-educated,  unskilled  and  without  pre- 
vious work  experience.  It  is  precisely  these 
beginning  level  Jobs  for  which  training  time 
is  relatively  short  that  are  most  sharply  af- 
fected by  the  application  of  mlnlmimi  wage 
legislation. 

The  pressing  need  of  Puerto  Rico  for  un- 
skilled Jobs  and  the  corresponding  need  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  our  labor  force  Is 
shown  by  the  comparisons  made  in  the  bc- 
companylng  table  on  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  As  the  table 
Bhovre,  the  occupational  distribution  of  em- 
ployed workers  In  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  marked- 
ly different  from  the  distribution  of  em- 
ployed workers  In  the  States.  We  sUll  have 
a  higher  proportion  of  blue  collar  and  farm 
workers  and  a  comparative  lack  of  better 
paying  white  collar  Jobs  but  the  differences 
have  been  diminishing  over  the  years  and 
will  probably  disappear  before  many  more 
years  have  passed. 

The  differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
imemployed.  however,  are  very  great.  In  the 
United  States,  there  Is  considerable  resem- 
blance between  previous  occupations  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  those  who  have  Jobs  and  only  about 
12%  of  the  unemployed  are  without  previous 
work  experience.  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  xinemployed  have  never  had  a 
paid  Job  or,  at  best,  have  worked  In  unsklUed. 
blue  collar  Jobs.  In  addition  to  the  young 
people  who  have  never  had  a  chance  at  a 
meaningful  Job,  there  are  many  women,  espe- 
cially In  mral  areas,  for  whom  Job  opportu- 
nities simply  do  not  exist.  Unemployed  young 
men  can  and  do  migrate  in  large  numbers 
but  for  single  girls,  migration  is  possible  only 
If  close  family  members  are  already  estab- 
lished in  the  States. 
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Age  end  sex 


Calcu-  Calculated 

Civ.  non-      Percent          lated  employment 

institut.       in  U.S.    potential  Reported           deficiency 

popu-         labor         labor     employ- 

latlon'        force*        force*  ment'     Number        Percent 


Both  sexes; 
14  to  19. 
20  to  24. 
25  to  34. 
35  to  44. 
45  to  54. 
55  to  64. 
65+-..- 


Total- 


362 
263 
378 
271 
229 
168 
174 


148 
186 
270 
195 
168 
107 
32 


44 
123 
215 
154 
116 
67 
25 


104 
63 

55 
41 
52 

40 
7 


70 
34 
20 
21 
31 
37 
22 


1,845 


1,106 


744 


362 


33 


Hales:     ,„ 
14  to  19. 

20  to  24. 
25  to  34. 
35  to  44. 


184 
133 
176 
123 


47.0 
83.3 
95.8 
96.9 


86 
111 
169 
119 


34 
79 
144 
102 


52 
32 
25 
17 


60 
29 
15 
14 


Age  and  sex 


Calcu-  Calculated 

Civ.  non-      Percent          lated  employment 

institut       in  U.S.    potential  Reported           deficiency 

popu-  labor         labor     employ-  

latlon  >        force'       force*  ment>     Number       Percent 


45  to  54. 

55  to  64. 
65+.... 


109 
85 
85 


94.2 
83.0 
26.8 


103 
71 
23 


86 

56 
22 


17 

15 

J 


16 

21 

4 


Total. 


895 


682 


523 


159 


23 


Female;: 
14  to  19. 
20  to  24. 
25  to  34. 
35  to  44. 
45  to  54. 
55  to  64. 
65+.... 


178 
130 
202 
148 
120 
83 


34.9 
57.7 
50.1 
51.1 
54.4 
43.0 
9.7 


62 
75 
101 
76 
65 
36 
9 


10 
44 
71 
52 
30 
11 
3 


52 
31 
30 
24 
35 
25 
6 


Total. 


950 


424 


221 


203 


84 

41 
30 
32 
54 
69 
67 

48 


1  Employment  and  unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico,  February  1971,  Commonwealth  Department 
of  Labor. 


'  1970  average  civilian  labor  force  participation  rates  in  the  United  States. 
•  U.S.  participation  rates  applied  to  corresponding  age-sex  groups  in  the  Puerto 


Rican  population. 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  UBOR  FORCE 
[In  percent] 


Empioya<>  Unemployed 


United 
States' 


Puerto    United 
Rico '  States  > 


Puerto 
Rico* 


Total 100.0     100.0  100.0  100.0 

White  collari «f.3       jTi  27J  Ti 

Blu«collar<    35.3        40.5  45.2  17.9 

sirviM^'            12*       12-6  13-2  2.5 

flrn.*-:::::::::::: 4.0     8.7  2.0  3.0 

No  work  experience 12.4  73.2 


1 1970  monthly  average. 

>  Oata  for  February  1971. 

■  Professional  and  semiprofessional;  managers,  officials,  and 
proprietors,  except  farms;  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers. 

'Craftsmen,  and  foremen;  operatives  and  kindred  workers; 
nonlarm  laborers. 

>  Private  household  workers;  protective  services;  and  other 
services:  personal,  commercial,  maintenance,  etc. 

'  Farmers  and  farm  managers;  farm  laborers  and  foremen. 

Note:  Unemployed  in  Puerto  Rico  include  97,000  reporting 
previous  occupation,  7,000  reporting  no  previous  work  experience, 
plus  258,000  potential"  workers  assumed  to  have  had  no  pre- 
vious work  experience. 


FAMILY    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  in  the  House  on  Tuesday  on  the 
pending  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  1971— H.R.  8190 — the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney)  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  fund  under  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  of 
1970. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  of  the  amendment  and  the 
chairman  sustained  the  point  of  order. 

I  recognize  the  basis  for  the  Chair's 
ruling  and  regret  that  the  point  of  or- 
der was  made  and  insisted  upon.  This 
barred  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  and  the  extremely  ques- 
tionable validity  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  his  so-called  pocket  veto  last 
Christmas  Eve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  action  in 
the  House  yesterday,  ruling  out  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Family  Practice  of  Med- 
icine Act  as  it  was  finally  approved  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
CXVn 919— Part  U 


the  President  for  action  last  December. 
I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  take  early  action  on  this 
measure  and  start  it  through  the  legis- 
lative process  once  again. 

NEED    INCEEASBS   DAILY 

The  need  for  increasing  the  number 
of  family  physicians  is  growing  day  by 
day. 

If  the  committee  were  to  accept  the 
bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses  after  hear- 
ings and  floor  consideration  last  fall, 
action  could  be  very  quick  and  conceiv- 
ably could  provide  assistance  to  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  for  the 
school  year  next  September. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  and  it  is  essential  that 
the  Federal  Government  act  to  en- 
courage and  assist  medical  students  in 
engaging  in  the  practice  of  family  medi- 
icine. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  special- 
ists today,  and  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  all  physicians  are  practicing 
family  medicine.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  percentage  engaging  in 
family  practice  as  recently  as  10  or 
15  years  ago. 

Families  today  need  to  have  access  to 
a  physician  who  is  willing  and  capable 
of  treating  all  members  of  the  family 
and  thereby  being  able  to  take  into 
account  the  many  soul  and  hereditary 
factors  which  very  often  can  be  ex- 
tremely important. 

BILL  TO  CLARITT   VETO  POWEB 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brief  discussion  yes- 
terday referred  to  the  extremely  ques- 
tionable action  of  the  Chief  Executive 
last  Christmas  Eve  in  exercising  what  he 
described  as  the  "pocket  veto"  of  the 
family  practice  of  medicine  bill. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  today  also  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the  Pres- 
idential veto  authority. 

My  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
right  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  exercise 
the  "pocket  veto"  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  exist  only  after  a  sine  die 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

CONGRESS   IN    CONSTANT   JEOPARDY 

Unless  this  clarification  is  made  in 
law,  the  Congress  will  be  in  constant 


jeopardy  of  a  usurpation  of  its  rights  by 
the  Chief  Executive  during  brief  ad- 
journments for  holidays — or  even  for 
long  weekends. 

The  necessity  for  this  clarification  Is 
based  on  the  President's  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  family  practice  of  medicine 
bill  last  Christmas  Eve  when  the  House 
and  Senate  were  in  holiday  recess. 

When  the  Senate  adopted  its  adjourn- 
ment resolution  for  that  weekend,  it  pro- 
vided specifically  that  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  could  receive  messages  from  the 
Chief  Executive  during  the  adjournment 
period. 

Thus,  the  Senate  made  specific  provi- 
sion for  receiving  a  veto  message  from 
the  President,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  him  to  utilize  the  pocket-veto  proce- 
dure. 

Indeed,  I  feel  personally  that  his  use 
of  the  pocket- veto  procedure  was  illegal. 
Of  course,  however,  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  final  determination  of  the  courts. 


REINSTATING  THE  INVESTMENT 
TAX  CREDIT 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  state- 
ments of  two  constituents.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962 
Congress  adopted  an  investment  tax 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
incentive  to  business  to  modernize  and 
expand  the  Nation's  productive  plant  and 
equipment  in  order  to  raise  productivity, 
increase  employment,  accelerate  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  strengthen  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  markets.  This 
tax  credit  was  continued — except  for  a 
brief  suspension  period — vmtil  1969.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  Nation  enjoyed  a  ris- 
ing level  of  economic  prosperity,  though 
we  all  recognize  that  the  unwanted  war 
in  Vietnam  was  also  accoimtable. 

The  economy  once  again  needs  a  stim- 
ulus such  as  was  Initially  provided  in 
1962.  Thus,  I  have  introduced  today  a 
bill  to  reinstate  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  give  a  needed  boost  to 
small  businessmen  and  farmers  in  rural 
America  and  to  stimulate  the  general 
economy  to  faster  recovery. 

My  mesisure  is  uniquely  different  from 
the  1962  law,  however,  in  that  It  restricts 
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the  availability  of  the  credit  to  U.S.  pro- 
duced equipment.  Accordingly,  the  credit 
would  be  denied  for  acquisition  of  itrop- 
erty  containing  more  than  a  imiall 
amount  of  foreign  manufactured  com' 
ponents  or  materials  or  involving  ^ore 
than  a  minimal  amount  of  mianu- 
facturing,  production,  or  assembly  Over- 
seas. The  purpose  of  this  restriction  is, 
of  course,  to  assure  that  the  benef^  to 
be  gained  by  the  credit  are  enjoyad  by 
American  management  and  labor  instead 
of  workers  and  companies  abroad^  To- 
day's date  would  be  the  effective  date 
after  which  credit  would  apply  to  invest- 
ments, j 

When  the  credit  was  initially  proi)osed 
in  1961.  the  economy  had  been  caught  in 
the  doldrums  beginning  in  1957.  AJ  few 
major  economic  indicators  will  demon- 
strate the  extent  of  stagnation  dttrlng 
that  period  and  the  extent  to  whic^  the 
economy  responded  so  favorably  to  Stim- 
uli begirmlng  with  the  investment  tax 
credit  in  1962.  i 

Industrial  productivity  stood  at  a  [level 
of  63.2  ill  1956  and  advanced  to  I  only 
69.4  by  1961—1967  equals  100.  During  the 
period  1962-69 — the  years  for  whic^  the 
investment  tax  credit  was  in  effect4-the 
productivity  index  Increased  from  7^.8  to 
109.3. 

In  the  5-year  period  1957-61  the  fross 
national  product  increased  from  a  level 
of  $441  billion  in  1957  to  $520  bUllon  in 
1961.  In  contrast,  during  the  Sjyear 
period  1962-69  the  national  producf  ex- 
panded from  $560  to  $931  billion  j  Al- 
though some  of  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction in  the  latter  period — as  well  fas  in 
the  earlier  period — was  accounted  for  by 
Increased  prices,  the  real  growth] was 
substantial  for  each  of  the  years  diirlng 
the  period.  j 

A  similar  resurgence  occurred  inj  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipmentj  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  investipent 
credit.  Diutog  the  5-year  period  195t-61, 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equlpiiient 
amounted  to  $176  billion.  During  the  pe- 
riod 1962-69  these  expenditures  aggre- 
gated to  a  total  of  $453  billion. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  was  solelj  re- 
sponsible for  this  substantial  increaie  in 
productivity,  economic  growth,  anq  in- 
vestment in  productive  facilities  during 
1962-69.  The  war  was  a  major  factor 
along  with  excessively  inflationary  I'ed- 
eral  spending  policies.  However.  |  do 
maintain  that  the  data  is  evidence  that 
the  credit  constituted  a  significant  <;on- 
tribution  to  an  overall  Government  fiscal 
program  that  promoted  highly  successful 
results.  I 

The  economic  data  I  presented  for  the 
period  1957-61  should  alert  the  Congjress 
to  the  danger  that  our  economy  could  be 
kept  down  to  an  unhealthy  level  for  some 
duration.  This  is  important  to  realiae  at 
the  present  time  when  our  economiy  Is 
lagging,  with  only  partial  indlcatioti  of 
significant  recovery  in  the  near  future. 
Unless  the  Congress  immediately  titkes 
proper  fiscal  action,  we  could  suWect 
ourselves  to  a  slower  recovery  than  is 
necessary  during  the  present  transitional 
shift  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy.  Thus,  to  bolster  the  pre$ent 
gradual  recovery,  It  is  imperative  to  take 


positive  fiscal  action  by  restoring  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  now. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  review  var- 
ious major  economic  indicators  to  char- 
acterize generally  the  present  state  of 
our  economy.  These  indicators  reflect  di- 
rectly President  Nixon's  successful  wind- 
ing down  of  the  war  along  with  attend- 
ant reductions  in  defense -related  activi- 
ties. However  painful,  they  are  necessi- 
tated by  the  present  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy  and  by 
the  President's  courageous  attempt  to 
reorder  our  national  priorities.  Industrial 
production  declined  from  a  level  of  109.3 
in  1969  to  a  level  of  106  in  1970.  While 
the  productivitiy  index  showed  some  in- 
crease in  the  months  of  December  1970 
and  January  1971  over  the  low  of  Novem- 
ber 1970,  largely  due  to  the  settlement  of 
the  General  Motors  strike,  the  index 
showed  another  decline  in  February. 
Gross  national  product,  measured  in  real 
terms — that  is,  adjusted  for  price  infla- 
tion— showed  a  decline  in  the  period  1969 
to  1970.  Early  reports  for  the  national 
product  thus  far  this  year  indicate  much 
ground  remains  to  be  made,  even  though 
we  have  passed  the  trillion  dollar  mark 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  Expectations 
for  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  in 
1971  are  not  as  encouraging  as  we  would 
like. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  in  January  and 
February  of  this  year  by  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  expenditures  are  expect- 
ed to  increase  by  4.3  percent.  Other  indi- 
cators show  an  excessive  rate  of  unem- 
ployment sind  inhibited  corporate  profits. 
Personal  incomes  which  showed  signs  of 
strength  in  January  show«i  a  sluggish 
gain  for  February. 

In  January  of  this  year,  President 
Nixon  announced  liberalization  of  de- 
preciation allowances  by  business  and 
took  other  broad  steps  to  revive  the  econ- 
omy. One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
depreciation  allowance  action  is  to  pro- 
mote additional  Investment  by  business 
and  to  help  business  through  tax  reduc- 
tions to  accumulate  capital  required  for 
investment.  The  administration  is  hope- 
ful that,  as  a  result,  new  and  modernized 
equipment  in  American  business  will  in- 
crease productivity,  strengthen  our  po- 
sition in  world  markets,  and  provide  ad- 
ditional job  openings.  There  is  new  evi- 
dence that  this  is  occurring.  The  most 
recent  OBE-5EC  survey  shows  an  ex- 
pected strengthening  of  manufacturing 
outlays  during  the  course  of  1971.  From 
the  first  half  of  this  year  to  the  second, 
manufacturers'  outlays  in  the  aggregate 
are  expected  to  rise  6  percent  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  sharply  accelerated  sales 
growth. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  1962  to  liberalize  depre- 
ciation. Thus,  in  that  year,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  liberalized  depre- 
ciation fiscal  measures  which  proved  to 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  economy. 
Similarly,  supplementing  the  already  an- 
nounced liberalized  depreciation  with 
reinstatement  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  could  go  a  long  way  toward  inject- 
ing the  necessary  stimulus  in  our  econ- 
omy at  this  time. 

Actually,  the  Investment  tax  credit  Is 
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a  more  potent  stimulus  to  Investment 
than  liberalized  depreciation  It  goes 
much  further  than  depreciation  in  rais- 
ing the  rate  of  return  on  investment- 
even  though  the  revenue  loss  is  the  same 
The  investment  tax  credit  results  in  an 
immediate  and  outright  tax  reduction  in 
addition  to  normal  depreciation  allowed 
for  the  asset.  Liberalized  depreciation 
merely  speeds  up  the  depreciation  de- 
duction; the  overall  tax  reduction  over 
the  life  of  the  asset  is  the  same  under 
either  normal  or  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 

Certain  ciurently  existing  favorable 
factors  would  help  to  assure  the  success 
of  reinstating  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  stimulate  additional  investment  and— 
as  a  consequence — a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  As  you  are  aware  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  strongly  pushed 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  provided 
substantial  individual  income  tax  rutc 
reductions  which  will  become  effective 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years  until  the  re- 
ductions become  fully  effective,  personal 
disposable  incomes  can  be  expected  to 
increase.  This  additional  speidable  in- 
come along  with  already  high  levels  of 
incomes  and  accumulated  savings  create 
a  potential  for  significantly  increased 
levels  of  effective  demand.  As  a  conse- 
quence, business  should  more  readily 
respond  with  increased  levels  of  invest- 
ment in  productive  facilities.  Tills  will 
induce  even  further  demand  for  the 
products  of  Industry  and  once  again  re- 
turn the  economy  to  the  high  level  of 
economic  activity  that  we  all  desire. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  one  other  seg- 
ment of  the  economy.  This  involves 
housing.  We  know  from  experience  that 
housing  often  suffers  when  the  demand 
for  funds  for  capital  investment  is  high. 
Funds  for  housing  often  dry  up  as  in- 
terest rates  soar.  I  am  hai^y  to  report 
however,  that  our  mortgage  nmrket  and 
interest  rate  market  have  shown  a  re- 
markably favorable  turn  in  recent 
months.  R^xirts  on  housing  starts  are 
good.  PHmds  available  for  mortgages 
have  increased  substantially,  and  mort- 
gage rates  have  declined.  Thus,  the  risk 
that  the  reinstatement  of  investment  tax 
credit  would  have  a  seriously  adverse 
effect  on  the  housing  market  at  this  time 
is  not  imminent. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  leading 
authorities  support  my  views  on  rein- 
stating the  investment  tax  credit.  While 
some  expressions  toward  the  investment 
tax  credit  have  been  stated  modestly, 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  urgency  for 
this  type  of  economic  stimulus. 

I  wish  to  Introduce  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  this  measure 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation: 

The  bill  provides — in  section  2fa)  — 
that  the  investment  credit  is  to  be  avail- 
able for  property  qualifying  for  the  credit 
which  is  placed  in  service  in  the  future, 
except  in  two  cases.  First,  the  credit 
would  not  be  available  if  the  property 
was  either  acquired  or  ordered  before  the 
Introduction  of  the  bill.  Second,  in  the 
case  of  property  being  constructed  by  the 
taxpayer,  the  credit  would  not  be  avail- 
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able  for  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty  attributable  to  costs  incurred  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  These  Um- 
Itotions  on  the  avaUability  of  the  credit 
are  based  on  the  principal  that  acquisi- 
tions orders,  and  construction  prior  to 
tlie  introduction  of  the  bill  were  not 
stimulated  by  the  creditr— that  is,  they 
were  undertaken  without  regard  to  the 
investment  credit^-and,  thus,  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  extend  the  credit 
in  these  cases. 

Any  property  eligible  for  the  credit  im- 
der  existing  law  because  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  transition  rules  contained  in 
the  1969  repeal  of  the  credit  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  the  credit  under 

the  bill. 

Under  existing  law,  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment credits  which  a  taxpayer  may 
claim  in  a  year— including  carrybacks 
and  carryovers  to  the  year  of  credits 
which  were  not  usable  in  other  years- 
is  subject  to  two  limitations.  First,  the 
credits  claimed  generally  may  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability 
for  the  year.  Second,  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  the  year  may  be  claimed 
only  to  the  extent  of  20  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry- 
overs to  the  year.  This  limitation  was 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
credit  because  of  the  substantial  amount 
of  unused  credits  which  taxpayers  had  at 
that  time.  Since  taxpayers  would  not  be 
generating  current  credits  after  the  re- 
peal which  would  fill  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  generally  applicable  50  percent  of  tax 
liability  limitation,  they  could  have,  in 
the  absence  of  the  20-percent  limitation, 
rather  quickly  claimed  their  unused 
credits.  This  would  have  produced  quite 
a  significant  revenue  loss. 

Once  the  credit  has  been  restored  and 
in  operation  for  a  period  of  time,  this 
problem  will  no  longer  exist  since  tax- 
payers will  be  currently  generating  new 
investment  credits.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
would  continue  the  application  of  the 
20  percent  limitation  for  a  short  period 
of  time— through  taxable  years  ending 
before  1972— and  then  would  terminate 
Its  applicability. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  deal  with  the 
situation  where  property  for  which  a 
credit  has  been  claimed  is  disposed  of 
by  casualty  or  theft  before  the  end  of 
the  period  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  credit  orig- 
inally allowed. 

The  amoimt  of  the  cost  of  property 
eligible  for  the  credit  would  be  deter- 
mined, if  the  credit  was  restored  and  the 
rules  of  prior  law  reinstated,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  period  of  time  it  would  be 
used  by  the  taxpayer:  The  amoimt  quali- 
fying would  be  one-third  if  the  period 
was  4  to  6  years,  two-thirds  If  It  was  6 
to  8  years,  and  100  percent  if  it  was  more 
than  8  years.  In  addition,  there  generally 
would  be  a  recapture  of  the  credit  where 
there  was  an  early  disposition  of  the 
property.  Prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  credit, 
the  law  contained  a  complex  set  of  rules 
to  deal  with  the  situation  where  invest- 
ment credit  property  was  disposed  of  by 
casualty  or  theft  and  then  replaced  with 
new  property.  The  application  of  these 
rules,  which  generally  resiilted  in  an  ad- 
justment to  the  amount  of  the  credit  re- 


captured or  the  sunount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed on  the  replacement  property,  was 
terminated  when  the  credit  was  repealed. 
Although  it  does  not  seem  appropriate 
to  reinstate  these  rules  because  of  their 
complexity,  some  provision  is  needed,  if 
the  credit  is  restored,  to  prevent  taxpay- 
ers from  obtaining  undue  benefits  in  the 
situation  where  investment  credit  prop- 
erty is  disposed  of  by  casualty  or  theft 
and  then  replaced.  For  example,  in  the 
absence  of  a  provision  to  deal  with  this 
situation,  a  taxpayer,  who  had  property 
with  a  life  of  8  years  destroyed  after  1 
year  of  use  and  who  replaced  that  prop- 
erty, would  have  received  a  full  credit  on 
the  destroyed  property,  even  though  it 
was  only  used  1  year,  and  also  would 
receive  a  full  credit  on  the  replacement 
property.  Accordingly,  the  bill— in  sec- 
tion 2(c) — would  provide  that  where  in- 
vestment credit  property  which  Is  dis- 
posed of  by  casualty  or  theft  is  replaced, 
the  otherwise  allowable  credit  on  the  re- 
placement property  would  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  credit  which  would 
have  been  recaptured  with  respect  to  the 
property  disposed  of  \mder  the  generally 
applicable  rules. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  my  thinking 
with  regard  to  the  investment  tax  credit 
has  certainly  been  influenced  by  a  pro- 
vocative, well-reasoned  statement  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Mr.  Richard  Homer, 
president  of  the  E.  F.  Johnson  Co..  of 
Waseca,  Mirm.  I  include  Mr.  Homer's 
presentation  at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 
Thb  Case  tor  thb  Inwestmiint  Tax  Ckmbti 
The  current  status  of  the  United  States 
economy  has  been  the  subject  at  extensive 
discussion  by  economists,  poUtlclans,  and 
lay  Americans.  There  are  a  few  characteristics 
concerning  which  there  seems  to  be  general 
agreement,  and  which  in  their  composite  con- 
stitute an  unsatisfactory  economic  posture. 
Unemployment  la  at  an  unacoeptably  high 
level  and  has  continued  to  grow  in  a  time 
period  when  the  cost  of  labor  has  simul- 
taneously contmued  to  increase.  Further 
growth  in  labor  costs  at  a  rate  that  Is  dis- 
proportionate to  prospective  Unprovement 
in  productivity  appears  to  be  likely.  In  addi- 
tion to  labor  rate  inflation,  the  cost  of  rent- 
ing capital  has  been  high  and  although  there 
has  been  a  recent  reduction  In  some  bor- 
rowing rates,  the  difficulties  of  putting  capi- 
tal to  work  continue  to  frustrate  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  manager.  For  example,  most 
purchases  of  capital  goods  that  are  needed 
for  the  Improvement  of  productivity  to  coun- 
ter the  Inflation  In  wages  require  long  term 
Investment  and  the  avallablllty/prlce  charac- 
teristic of  long  term  capital  Is  a  deterrent 
to  such  Investment.  Thus,  the  Increase  In 
supply  of  products  lags  while  the  potential 
demand,  as  measured  by  personal  savings 
accounts.  Is  at  an  all-Ume  high.  The  cost  of 
Uvlng  continues  upward  while  unemploy- 
ment grows:  and  the  gap  between  potential 
and  actual  Gross  National  Product  Lncreasee 
as  we  price  ourselves  out  of  the  world  mar- 
kets and  even  give  up  substantial  fractions 
of  domestic  markets  to  foreign  competition 
as  our  International  balance  of  trade  deterio- 
rates. Something  must  be  done  to  break  the 
dam  which  Is  holding  back  productivity. 

Although  there  is  substantial  agreement 
on  the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  there 
Is  great  debate  on  the  speclflcs  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  treatment  Indicated  by  each  to 
effect  a  therapeutic  cure.  The  economic 
phUosophers  are  enjoying  a  heydey  In  the 
mass  media  and  the  government  can  receive 
a  large  variety  of  professional  advice  by  sim- 
ply selecting  a  variety  of  professional  aources. 


Who  l»  to  say  whloh  advlsOT  has  merit  and 
which  U  promoting  a  thesis  that  Is  not 
flttlng  the  needs  of  the  moment.  There  Ifl 
probably  Insufficient  time  to  try  even  the 
most  promising  theories  In  sequential  prac- 
tice to  measure  results,  but  to  the  practi- 
tioner of  Industrial  economics,  that  seems  to 
be  the  course  we  are  foUowlng.  To  this  In- 
dividual, there  seems  to  be  one  major  over- 
sight. He  steers  his  course  with  two  primary 
sources  of  economic  Information  .  .  .  the 
balance  sheet  and  the  profit  and  loas  state- 
ment. If  he  has  found  the  time  to  review 
these  pages  from  his  annual  report  for  the 
last  ten  years,  there  U  revealed  a  solution  to 
our  current  dilemma  with  startUng  clarity. 
The  Industrial  Investment  In  capital  goods 
turned  up  sharply  early  In  the  decade  with 
the  passage  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  sta- 
tute and  turned  down  sharply  with  lt«  with- 
drawal m  early  1969.  Since  this  was  the  in- 
tended effect  of  this  legislation,  there  U  no 
reason  for  surprise,  but  the  occurrence  that 
should  be  noted  was  the  unpredlcted  govern- 
ment budget  surplus  that  came  as  an  Im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  Industrial 
stimulation  and  resultant  expansion  to  the 
tax  base.  For  the  decade  of  the  '70'8,  a  new 
version  of  the  toveetment  tax  credit  offers 
a  mechanic  for  attaining  the  best  perform- 
ance of  the  capltellsUc,  free  enterprise,  com- 
petitive system  of  Industrial  economics,  and 
to  the  great  competition  between  world  so- 
ctol  orders.  Improved  performance  Is  vltaUy 
necessary.  The  advantages  to  be  expected  can 
be  discussed  vmder  four  headings: 

L  TKX  OKOtEATION  OF  FDU.  XMPLOTMXNT 
KOOMOKT 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  has 
announced  the  reduction  of  unemployment 
and  the  stimulation  of  a  growth  economy 
as  a  nAtional  goal  with  the  short  twin  ob- 
jective of  4%  unemployment  by  the  middle 
of  1972.  The  attainment  of  that  objective  by 
the  simple  institution  of  a  more  plentiful 
money  supply  and  tocreased  government 
spending  la  highly  problematical  and  fraught 
with  the  severe  rtak  of  inflation.  If  the  lower 
cost  of  capital  afforded  by  tocreased  money 
supplies  are  Inunedlately  balanced  by  to- 
creased costs  of  labor  as  enforced  by  wage 
inflation,  the  industrial  manager  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  the  long  term  risk  tovestment 
to  capital  goods  which  wlU  ultimately  reduce 
labor  costs  by  making  It  more  efficient 
through  the  use  of  better  tools  whloh  will 
to  turn  permit  price  competition,  lower  prod- 
uct prlcM.  and  tocreased  consumption.  The 
important  feature  of  the  tovestment  tax 
credit  is  the  tooenUve  that  It  provides  to  the 
todustrlal  manager  to  make  the  necessary 
long  term  capital  tovestments  stoce  that  Is 
the  only  way  he  can  realize  the  proffered, 
effective  reduction  to  capital  costs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  tocrease  to 
money  supply  will  not  be  necessary.  It  Is 
simply  not  a  sufficient  condition  to  generate 
the  needed  Increase  to  productivity.  It  Is  a 
recorded  fact  that  the  composite  capital 
goods  budget  for  the  American  manufactur- 
ing and  service  todustrles  u  set  at  an  all-time 
high  to  1971.  The  statement  of  this  fact  is 
usually  to  the  context  of  proving  that  re- 
vltallsatlon  of  our  economy  Is  at  hand.  It 
should  be  slmultansoxiaiy  stated,  howevw, 
that  next  year's  capital  budget  is  a  projec- 
tion of  what  todustry  would  like  to  have 
happen,  and  It  Is  almost  always  at  an  all-Ume 
high  when  It  Is  next  year's  budget.  It  Is  an 
equally  certain  fact  that  that  budget  will 
not  be  spent  unless  the  bustoess  conditions 
reflected  on  current  balance  sheets  and  profit 
and  loss  statements  support  the  wisdom  of 
the  toveetment.  The  relnstltutlon  of  the  to- 
vestment tax  credit  can  be  the  key  log  to 
the  Jam.  The  economy  is  poised  for  action. 
The  oonstuner  has  the  aavtogs  accounts  and 
the  current  toocme.  Industry  has  identified 
product  and  service  needs  and  has  made 
their  plans  for  tovestment  to  capital  goods. 
The  capability  to  start  that  tovestment  wltb 
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their  tax  credits  would  inevitably  staft  the 
chain  of  Increased  manufacturing  aatlvlty 
In  the  capital  goods  Industry  and  th4n  In- 
creased productivity  In  all  manufacturing 
and  service  organizations  with  the  (Conse- 
quence of  Increased  employment  and  l^lgher 
government  revenues.  The  result  was  effec- 
tively proven  In  the  1963  experience. 

II.  INFLATION  CONTHOL  WHILE  EXPEElENtiNC 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ' 

It  is  now  generally  accepited  that  thei  com- 
bination Of  the  Investment  tax  credlt,|  large 
Increases  la  government  spending  wltt  high 
government  deficits,  and  a  contingent  relax- 
ation of  the  control  of  the  money  supply 
produced  the  out-of -control  Inflation  i»f  the 
late  '60's.  With  the  usual  hostility  of  Indi- 
viduals toward  large  organizations  and  what 
Is  usually  called  "big  business",  the  demo- 
cratic processes  repealed  the  investment  tax 
credit  In  1969  while  slowing  down  this  rate 
of  growth  of  government  expenditure.  There 
was  also  a  cycle  of  tightening  and  then 
loosening  the  control  on  the  supply  of  n  loney. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  this  seque:  ice  of 
events  toolc  place  because  these  weie  the 
controls  that  were  politically  possible  when 
the  constituency  didn't  recognize  that  ay  re- 
moving the  Investment  tax  credit  they  were 
taking  away  business  management's  ca;>abll- 
Ity  to  match  Increased  wages  with  Inc 'eased 
productivity.  They  were  in  effect  "biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  them"  and  de-escalatl^g  the 
whole  Industrial  process.  Having  accom- 
plished this  de-escalation  and  notlnj;  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  resultant  employment 
levels,  the  most  popular  solution  seema  to  be 
a  resumption  of  the  high  rate  of  Inceased 
government  spending  with  further  r  taxa- 
tion of  money  control  through  a  combUiatlon 
of  deficit  spending  and  a  responsive  F  sderal 
Reserve  system. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  theie  ac- 
tions produced  unacceptable  Inflation  ,n  the 
■60's,  the  companion  suggestion  has  bedn  the 
Institution  of  some  type  of  wage  and  price 
control,  either  through  mandate  or  co<rclon. 
This  procedure  will  not  produce  the  b<6t  re- 
sults In  our  free  enterprise,  capitalistic  com- 
petitive system.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  subversion  of 
the  system  and  we  will  be  trying  tc  do  a 
centralized  planning  and  direction  <f  our 
economy  without  the  benefits  of  the  cl  larac- 
terlstlcs  of  a  dictatorship,  which  male  is  the 
system  used  by  our  chief  competitor  In  world 
affairs  effective.  By  far  the  best  prosp(  ct  for 
Inflation  control  la  the  one  that  has  iJways 
worked,  the  Increase  of  the  supply  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  at  reduced  costs  through 
the  improvement  In  productivity.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  If  the  resultant  tax  revenues 
produce  government  surpluses,  as  wiis  the 
case  In  the  previous  experience  of  Introduc- 
ing Investment  tax  credits. 

m.     THE     IMPROVEMENT     Or     THE     COMPITITIVE 

posmoM  or  thz  v.b.  in  world  markets 
Historically,  the  production  of  U.S.  Indus- 
try has  always  had  to  compete  In  the  world 
market  In  the  presence  of  a  relatively  high 
tax  burden  and  high  labor  rates.  If  ue  are 
to  continue  to  support  and  enlarge  socli  il  pro- 
grams of  government  sponsorship  while  cur- 
rent labor  laws  and  government  pollcir  per- 
mit and  encourage  the  growth  of  labotj  rates, 
then  some  compensation  must  be  found  to 
enable  the  maintenance  of  an  accqjtable 
balance  of  trade  between  exports  add  Im- 
ports. In  recent  months,  the  textile  an^l  shoe 
Industry  have  received  a  g^reat  deal  of  btten- 
tlon  and  an  attempt  at  remedial  legislation 
to  provide  Import  barriers  to  protect  o  nr  do- 
mestic higher  cost  products.  There  his  also 
been  some  attention  given  to  more  sDphls- 
tlcdted  manufactured  products,  such  as  elec- 
tronic components  and  equipments,  b  it  the 
prospect  of  Imposed  import  duties  ilways 
brings  a  clamor  from  free  trade  ob  ectors 
with  the  dire  predictions  of  retallatorj  trade 
barriers  that  usually  use  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican farm  products  as  the  area  which  1 1  most 


likely  to  suffer  If  an  international  trade  war 
develops.  These  objections  seem  a  little  ridic- 
ulous in  view  of  the  world's  food  shortage 
and  especially  inasmuch  as  ours  is  not  basi- 
cally an  agrarian  economy,  but  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  Isolationism  of  Import 
tariffs  would  ultimately  work  to  our  disad- 
vantage In  terms  of  our  international  mone- 
tary and  military  relationships,  if  not  our 
trade  balances.  Therefore,  a  way  must  be 
found  to  maintain  satisfactory  trade  bal- 
ances without  the  direct  Imposition  of  duties 
and  this  means  more  competitive  products 
in  the  world  market.  The  Investment  tax 
credit  provides  a  facility  for  attaining  that 
objective  in  at  least  two  ways. 

As  mentioned  above,  It  will  Improve  the 
productivity  of  American  Industry  and 
therefore  Improve  the  competitive  posture  of 
American  products  wherever  they  are  needed. 
In  addition,  by  providing  the  condition  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  will  pertain  only 
to  the  purchase  of  capital  goods  manufac- 
tured In  the  U.S.,  we  will  automatically  pro- 
vide an  effective  counter  to  the  national  tax 
and  regulatory  provisions  that  are  currently 
used  by  many  potential  markets  to  Inhlbdt 
the  sale  of  American  products.  It  Is  now 
common  practice  In  the  European  markets  to 
use  the  selective  Imposition  and  exclusion  of 
value  added  taxes  to  aid  and  abet  national 
exporters.  The  use  In  the  U.S.  of  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  those 
capital  goods  manufactured  In  the  U.S. 
would  serve  as  an  equivalent  to  the  discrim- 
inatory use  of  the  value  added  tax  while  It 
was  simultaneously  motivating  American  in- 
dustry to  Improve  productivity. 

It  Is  thus  a  procedure  which  should  be 
completely  acceptable  to  advocates  of  free 
trade  and  wotild  have  an  adequate  and  Im- 
mediate therapeutic  effect  on  our  balance  of 
trade.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  the  alUng 
textile  Industry,  a  new  surge  of  automa- 
tion to  Improve  the  competitive  posture  of 
the  product  could  be  undertaken  without 
the  Investment  of  non-existent  profits, 
whereas  simple  Import  tariffs  will  only  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  consumer  price  for 
the  product  of  a  less  efficient  Industry. 

IV.  the  use  of  tax  incentives  as  a  POLmCAIXT 

feasible  solution 

As  an  immediate  aftermath  of  the  1968 
election  with  Inflation  and  the  Viet  Nam 
War  as  the  two  overwhelming  problems  of 
government,  it  was  entirely  understandable 
that  the  campaign  promises  concerning  the 
use  of  tax  incentives  to  attain  desirable  so- 
cial and  economic  objectives,  fell  by  the 
wayside.  In  the  eyes  of  the  lay  American, 
Inflation  and  Industrial  activity  were  very 
closely  linked  together  and  even  though  It 
was  a  counterproductive  move.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  to  reduce  industrial  activity  w£is  taken 
as  a  mechanic  for  slowing  the  Inflation.  In 
the  period  after  the  1970  election,  however, 
there  is  wide  acceptance  of  the  need  for  in- 
dustrial stimulation.  High  unemployment, 
a  record  number  of  business  failures,  low 
market  values  of  industrial  equities,  and 
sharply  reduced  Industrial  output  all  serve 
to  make  up  an  environment  in  which  the 
voting  public  is  looking  for  government  lead- 
ership to  Increase  the  tempo  of  economic 
activity. 

There  Is  even  an  increasing  awareness  that 
most  American  voters  participate  In  owner- 
ship of  American  Industry,  either  through 
the  direct  purchase  of  equities,  or  through 
retirement  and  insurance  programs,  all  of 
which  have  suffered  a  decrease  in  valuat'on 
from  their  ownership.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, politicians  of  both  parties  can  well 
afford  a  statesman-like  approtich  to  the  re- 
consideration of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
Everyone  now  holding  ofiBce  will  be  rewarded 
with  an  Improved  image  in  the  eyes  of  their 
constituency  If  they  support  a  bipartisan 
measure  which  results  in  increased  employ- 


ment, a  more  stable  economy  and  a  fav. 
orable  balance  of  International  trade.  With 
our  present  government,  the  enactment  of 
any  tax  bill  must  of  necessity  receive  bi- 
partisan support. 

In  summary,  the  economy  is  poised  for 
action.  The  stringent  testing  of  the  past  two 
years  in  solving  the  problem  of  inflation  hsa 
had  therapeutic  results  in  reflning  manage- 
ment procedures.  Improving  training  and 
establishing  the  basis  in  plans  In  American 
Industry  for  a  marked  Improvement  in  pro- 
ductivity. The  major  deficiency  is  the  con- 
fidence and  motivation  to  mal^  the  long 
term  risk  Investment  In  capital  goods  to  put 
the  plans,  training  and  organization  to  work 
for  realization  of  the  potential  improve- 
ments in  productivity.  We  are  at  the  croa- 
roads  and  Investment  tax  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  capital  goods  manufactured  In  tlie 
U.S.  would  provide  the  direction  and  the 
Impetus.  It  would  not  only  result  in  immedi. 
ate  orders  for  capital  goods,  but  It  would 
provide  the  confidence  in  industrial  manage- 
ment that  the  government  understood  the 
workings  of  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
was  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  yet  an- 
other round  of  wage  and  price  increases  with 
short  term  prosperity  Induced  by  govern- 
ment deficit  spending.  On  the  domestic  and 
international  economic  scene,  nothing  could 
enhance  our  posture  so  much  as  a  balanced 
budget,  reduced  unemployment,  Increased 
industrial  growth,  and  international  trade 
balances.  All  of  these  results  are  possible  In 
the  next  two  years  if  the  move  is  made  now. 

Finally,  as  a  further  indication  of  the 
importance  that  should  be  attached  to 
this  measure,  I  include  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  William  M.  James,  president  of 
Scherr-Tumico,  Inc.,  of  St.  James,  Minn. 
Mr.  James'  comments  concerning  the 
machine  tool  industry  should  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  brushed  aside 
lightly,  because  this  industry  is  basic  to 
industrial  expansion  and  to  a  vigorously 
operating  economy.  The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Ancreb  Nelsen, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Rayb-urn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancbxr:  As  an  executive  of  a  busi- 
ness engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  preci- 
sion measuring  tools,  I  have  been  vitally  con- 
cerned over  the  past  few  years  with  the 
continued  domestic  deterioration  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  Industry.  Our  firm,  as  a  member 
of  this  once  vibrant  industry,  has  suffered 
currently  with  the  decline  of  this  particular 
Industry  and  over  the  past  two  years  have 
experienced  a  reduction  of  approximately 
60  7o  in  our  work  force.  In  addition,  a  re- 
duction in  the  manufacturing  work  week, 
from  45  and  50  hours  In  1967  and  1968  to 
our  present  32  hour  work  week,  has  been  In 
effect  here  at  Scherr-Tumico  for  approxi- 
mately the  last  six  months,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  of  calendar  1970. 
As  one  of  the  two  major  industries  In  the 
community  of  St.  James.  Minnesota,  thU 
reduction  in  payroll  has  had  serious  advene 
effects  in  our  local  community  of  4,100  peo- 
ple and  has  In  turn  effected  many  of  the 
local  retail  businesses  within  our  community. 

Needless  to  say,  ovur  own  reduced  level  of 
business  activity  is  being  shared  by  other 
American  manufacturers  in  the  precision 
tool  Industry  as  well  as  other  industries  with- 
in the  broad  frame  of  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry. Last  year  the  machine  tool  indurtry 
experienced  in  the  neighborhood  of  roughly 
a  40%  drop  in  economic  activities  and  some 
metalworklng  magazines  have  even  quoted 
this  reduction  as  high  as  47<^%. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  machine 
tool  Industry  can  be  traced  to  a  number  d 
Blgniflcant  factors.  However,  one  of  the  moet 
important  factors  Is  the  retraction  of  the 
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investment  credit  in  April  of  1969,  and  we 
ourselves  experienced  an  approximate  60% 
drop  in  activity  In  the  capital  goods  portion 
of  our  business  as  a  result  of  this  retraction. 
An  additional  significant  factor  has  been  the 
constantly  increasing  influx  of  foreign  Im- 
ports of  machine  tools  Into  the  American 
marketplace  and  it  has  been  these  foreign 
Imports  that  have  forced  American  manu- 
facturers of  perishable  tools — such  as  drills, 
taps,  and  reamers — to  cut  their  profit  mar- 
gins' through  lower  selling  prices  and  In- 
creased discounts  in  an  effort  to  more  effec- 
tively compete  with  these  foreign  Imports. 

I  have  read  with  interest  In  many  financial 
magazines  the  supposed  end  to  our  current 
recession  and  the  recent  upturn  in  corporate 
earnings  for  many  types  of  industry,  espe- 
cially the  automotive  industry.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  vour  attention  an  article  in  the 
April  29,  1971 .  edition  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  I  quote — "Profit  Turnabout — 
Firms'  Earnings  Rose  in  the  First  Quarter 
after  a  Lengthy  Slump — Executives  in  most 
industries  are  confident  that  the  profit 
gain  is  more  than  a  passing  phenomenon. 
There  are  exceptions  with  special  problems, 
of  course — like  machine  tool  makers  and 
the  aircraft  industry — ^but  most  industries 
are  counting  on  a  broad  strengthening  of  the 
economy  to  help  make  the  next  several 
months  increasingly  profitable  ones." 

As  you  can  see  from  this  article,  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry's  problems  are  far  greater 
than  the  problems  of  most  Industries  and  a 
further  stimulus  by  the  present  administra- 
tion and  Congress  will  be  necessary  In  order 
to  return  the  machine  tool  industry  to  a 
more  healthy  state.  In  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  single  greatest  stimuli  would  be  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Investment  credit.  I  think 
thLs  step  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
see  a  turnaround  yet  this  calendar  year  In 
the  machine  tool  industry.  For  many  years, 
the  Industry  has  been  recognized  as  a  signi- 
ficant barometer  of  over-all  economic  ac- 
tivity and  portrays  the  confidence  of  busi- 
ness in  the  future  growth  of  our  economy. 
It  Is  also  an  Industry  which  has  played  a 
vital  role  In  the  defense  of  our  country.  In 
an  effort  to  keep  American  Industry  competi- 
tive in  today's  world  market.  It  is  essential 
that  American  Industry  be  provided  incen- 
tives to  keep  it  technologically  abreast  of 
other  foreign  economic  powers.  Technologi- 
cal advancement  is  a  "must"  in  a  country 
which  has  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  find- 
ing Itself  with  the  highest  "labor  costs"  in 
the  world  market  today.  We  ourselves  are  In 
an  Industry  where  the  coet  of  labor  averages 
approximately  65%  of  the  total  unit  cost 
of  an  Item  being  manufactiwed.  We  are  trying 
to  compete  in  a  world  market  where  other 
countries  have  labor  costs  of  approximately 
me-fourth  to  one-fifth  that  of  ours,  with  Im- 
port duties  on  precision  hand  tools  that  are 
presently  ranging  in  the  area  of  from  10% 
to  20%.  Because  of  these  conditions,  must  we 
sacrifice  our  machine  tool  industry  in  the 
cause  of  the  promotion  of  world  trade?  I 
think  that  it  is  important  that  we  take  a 
second  look  at  this  aUing  Industry  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  its 
recovery. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  your  immedi- 
ate consideration   to   the   problems   as    ex- 
pressed in  this  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  M.  James, 
President,  Scherr-Tumico,  Inc. 


THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have  lauded  the 


great  and  courageous  State  of  Israel  on 
this,  its  23d  anniversary.  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  my  statement  pre- 
sented to  a  rally  for  Israel  in  Baltimore 
on  Thursday  evening,  April  29,  1971. 

Please  accept  my  regrets  for  being  un- 
able to  be  with  you  tonight,  but  a  prior 
commitment  at  the  Hillel  Foundation 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quires me  to  be  away.  I  shall  be  speaking 
about  similar  concerns  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  concerns  that 
bring  you  together  tonight.  At  a  time 
when  the  people  of  Israel  are  forced  to 
continue  their  struggle  for  a  lasting 
peace,  I  believe  it  is  important,  and 
somewhat  comforting,  to  look  upon  her 
achievements.  Twenty-three  years  is  a 
relatively  short  time,  yet  when  three 
wars  are  fought  in  that  time,  23  years 
can  be  an  eternity. 

There  la  much  to  be  admired  in  Israel. 
The  will  to  preserve  the  homeland  has 
inspired  accomplishments  far  beyond 
those  of  military  might.  What  was  once 
tired  land  has  been  made  arable.  Israel 
can  provide  for  its  hungry  as  well  as  the 
himgry  of  other  nations.  There  are 
modern  cities  and  villages.  A  fine  imi- 
verslty,  a  symphony  orchestra,  and  all 
the  arts  flourish.  Israel's  economy  has 
progressed  so  as  to  allow  her  to  make  a 
contribution  to  other  young  nations.  All 
of  these  growing  upon  a  set  of  truly 
democratic  Institutions  make  her  an  ex- 
ample for  other  developing  nations. 

Yes,  on  this  23d  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us, 
Lsrael  does  live.  It  must  live. 


honored  their  first  citizen  to  be  com- 
memorated m  Statuary  Hall.  The  son  of 
Klondike  pioneers,  Bob  Bartlett  seemed 
to  embody  the  best  qualities  of  a  new 
land:  pride,  energy,  and  an  ability  to 
dream  of  things  yet  to  come. 

I  hope  that  the  millions  of  people  who 
will  visit  the  Bartlett  statue  will  take  the 
time  to  look  at  his  face  because  it  is  one 
of  warmth  and  compassion.  We  all  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  capacity  for 
friendship  Is  the  greatest  of  gifts  and 
Bob  Bartlett  had  that  In  abimdance.  His 
statue  Is  a  lasting  reminder  of  his  many 
friends  and  of  their  appreciation  and 
love. 


STATUE  OP  BOB  BARTLETT  NOW 
STANDS  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF 
THE  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  there  now  stands  a 
statue  of  a  most  important  figure  in  the 
acliievement  of  Alaska's  statehood — Bob 
Bartlett. 

Last  week,  on  April  27,  1971,  the  people 
of  Alaska  msuie  their  first  contribution  to 
Statuary  Hall  In  the  form  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  Bob  Bartlett,  Territorial  Dele- 
gate to  Congress  and  Alaska's  first  senior 
Senator. 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Felix  G.  W. 
deWeldon  who  spent  many  hours  with 
Mrs.  Bartlett  while  working  on  the 
statue.  Mr.  deWeldon  said: 

It  was  she  who  helped  me  to  show  her 
husband's  sensitivity. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  came  from  Alaska  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony  In  the  rotimda  and  to 
unveil  the  statue  of  her  husband.  Also 
present  for  the  unveiling  were  the  two 
Bartlett  daughters. 

Bob  Bartlett  spent  so  much  of  his  pro- 
ductive life  In  Washington  that  it  is  fit- 
ting that  his  likeness  will  remain  here 
always.  He  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1945  as  a  nonvoting  delegate  from  the 
territory  of  Alaska.  Many  of  you  were 
his  colleagues  until  1959  when  he  be- 
came Alaska's  first  senior  Senator.  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  imtil  his  death 
on  December  11,  1968. 

It  is  with  pride  that  Alaskans  have 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  ScHNEEBEii  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  May  23,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wyatt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  through  May  21,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  rranarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  on  May  13. 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
13. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Grasso)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Henderson,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roy,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
18. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fascell  for  today  during  general 
debate  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  In  two  Instances,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  In  the  debate  today. 
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Mr.  HocAN  to  Insert  a  chart  dilrlng 
debate  on  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

B^.  Derwinski  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KxATiNO. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER  in  three  instancy. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RotrssELOT. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

The  following   Members    (at  th< 
quest  of  Mrs.  Grasso)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  thre< 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  three  Instancjes. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instance4. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Long  of  Mlaryland  In  twoj  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Leggett  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SisK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ANinmzio. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHETTER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instan<^s. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  Dingell  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 


SENATE  BILLS   AND  JOIN! 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  thelSen- 
ate  of  the  following  titles  were  tjaken 
from  the  l^jeaker's  table  and.  unde^  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  933.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  tfnlted 
States  Oode,  to  provide  for  a  revision  la  the 


re- 


in- 


ootton  ginning  report  datee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1131.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  re- 
view committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from  any  county  within  a  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  laOfl.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  for  Insured  operating  and  other  type 
loans,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  expanding  the 
basic  national  rail  passenger  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Secrert;ary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  detailed  to  the  Army 
General  StafT,  as  of  March  31,  1971,  pursuant 
to  10  U.8.C.  3031(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
32.  United  States  (3ode.  relating  to  National 
Ouard  technicians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  his  annual  report  for  fis- 
cal year  1970,  the  annual  report  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  for  the 
same  period,  and  copies  of  the  Issues  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gpress  published  that  year;  to  the  (Jommlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  for  the  provision  of  lodging, 
food,  and  maritime  acoommodations,  facili- 
ties, and  services  for  the  public  at  the  Echo 
Bay  Site  of  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area.  Nevada,  for  the  20-ye€u:  period  ending 
December  31,  1989,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271 
and  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
two  publications  entitled  "Typical  Electric 
Bills,  1970"  and  "Sales  by  Producers  of  Nat- 
ural Gas  to  Interstate  Pipeline  Companies, 
1969";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insxtlar  Affairs.  H.B.  6369,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  authorize  increased  appropriations; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-197) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  PERKINS :  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5257,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  funds  and  authorities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy 
children;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-198).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  437.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3613,  a  bill  to  provide 
during  times  of  high  unemployment  for  pro- 
grams of  public  service  employment  for 
unemployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  In  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No, 
92-199).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  438.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7109,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (or 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No. 
92-200) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
seversJly  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS   (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Bybnzs  of  Wisconsin) : 

k:r.  8311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1961  to  extend  the  act  for  3 
years,  to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on  excessive 
profits  and  on  refunds,  and  to  provide  that 
the  Covirt  of  Claims  shall  have  Jursldlctlon 
of  renegotiation  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8312.  A  bill  to  continue  for  iHSSl- 
tlonal  years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  order  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  temporary  assistance  program  for  VS. 
citizens  returned  from  abroad;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
^        By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  8314.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and 
farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 

H.R.  8315  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to  ne- 
gotiate regarding  agricultural  products,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJl.  8316.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  group  life  Insrirance 
program  for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8317.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  marshals  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJl.  8318.  A  bUl  to  restore  balance  in  the 
Federal  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and  re- 
sources for  State  and  'ocal  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  govermnentj 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  umted  States;  to  the  Committee  on  W»J» 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rugkl, 
and  Mr.  Ros) : 

BR.  8319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
Its  uniform  application  to  all  of  the  navl- 
gsble  waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  quality  enhancement 
and  pollution  control,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
'  By  Mr.  DORN:  

HJl.  8320.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Seciurlty  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HJl.  8321.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals to  assist  them  In  establishing  special 
departments  and  programs  In  the  field  of 
famUy  practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  training  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  In  the  field  of  feunlly 
medicine  and  to  provide  for  a  study  relating 
to  causes  and  treatment  of  malnutrition;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Hil.  8322.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  by  amending  title  I  of  the 
Onited  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  article  I,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  FORSTTHE: 

HJl.  8323.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  to  extend  certain  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construction  of  water 
works  and  sewer  facilities  to  private  corpo- 
rations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

HJl.  8324.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  8336.  A  bill  to  exempt  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
over  from  paying  entrance  or  admission  fees 
lor  certain  recreational  areas;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8326.  A  bill  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 
to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 
such  vise  violates  State  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8327.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
justments In  nusnthly  monetary  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AlIaliB. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  8328.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  C3ode  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  maternity  care  In  service 
facilities  for  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed service  and  their  dependents  after 
such  members  are  separated  from  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  8329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  a  part 
of  any  State's  grant  for  comprehensive  pub- 
lic health  services  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  conduct  of  programs  designed  to  deter- 
mine, and  meet,  the  need  of  the  State  for 
health  care  personnel;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  and  Mr.  Beoich)  ; 

H.R.  8330.  A  bUl  to  extend  benefits  tmder 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  SUtes  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KARTH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DlNGELI.)  : 

HJl.  8331.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  citizens'  actions  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts  against  persons  resp>onslble  for  cre- 
ating certain  environmental  hazards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Grasso.  Mr.  Mikva,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.R.  8332.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  years 
(until  June  30,  1977)  the  period  within 
which  certain  special  project  grants  may  be 
made  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  8333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
H.R  8334.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
H.R.  8335.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  8336.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers    and    associations   of   producers   to 
negotiate    regarding    agricultural    products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  8337.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injxiry  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmaittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,  Mr.  Don  H.  CuktTSXN,  Mr.  Ln- 
JAN,    Mr.    SxBELiDS,    BJr.    McKxvrrr, 
and  Mr.  Tkrbt)  : 
H.R.  8340.   A   bill   to  establish   within   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Indian  busi- 
ness development  program  to  stimulate  In- 
dian entrepreneurshlp  and  empl03anent,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abottrezk,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Ci.evkland,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kutkendaix, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McCXosket,  Mr. 
Rttnnels,    Mr.     Shriveb,     and    Mr. 

SiKES)  : 

H.R.  8341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  Interest  in  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purpKsses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.R.  8342.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualifications  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate    regarding    agricultural    products. 


and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 

H.R.  8343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the 
public  health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 

H.R.  8344.  A  blU  to  Improve  and  Increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  8346.  A  bill  to  amend  section  564  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
authorize  additional  transportation  for  the 
dependents  and  household  goods  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  In  miss- 
ing status  and  have  been  In  such  stattis  for 
prolonged  periods  of  time;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 

H.R.  8346.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
crease the  small  Issue  exemption  from  the 
industrial  development  bond  provision  from 
$5  million  to  HO  million;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carnet)  : 

HJl.  8347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ohio  Canal  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area;    to   the    Committee    on    Interior   and 

Insular  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  8348.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
Improve  the  protection  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  defining  obscene  mall  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 

H.R.  8349.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  clear  that  civil  serv- 
ice survivor  annuities  are  exempt  from  State 
Inheritance  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Rotbal,  ISi.  Bell,  and 
Mr.  Goldwateh)  : 

H.R.  8350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  cus- 
toms brokers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 

H.R.  8351.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality, 
and  lessen  the  cost,  of  health  care  services 
provided  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  both  public  and  private  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  8352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
meurlage  to  an  Insured  Individual  must  have 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 

H.R.  8353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HJl.  8364.  A  blU  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  613),  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Koch)  : 

HJl.  8366.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1121.  1153, 
ch.  426;  33  U.8.C.  411  and  412) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  H^ERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Aaends)  : 

HJl.  8356.  A  bill  to  make  permaneit  the 
authority  to  pay  special  allowances  io  de 
pendenta  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  offset  expenses  Incident  to  their 
evacuation;  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  ^rmed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   HENDERSON: 
HJl.  83S7.  A  bill  concerning  legal  counsel 
of  recipients  of  loans  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8358.   A  bill  to  amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  lt$  find 
Ings  and  policies,  and  for  other  pxir; 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  La 

H.R.  8359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ni 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  clarify  Judlcli 
cedures  standards,  and  for  other  pu 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
By  Mr  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  8360.  A  bill  requiring  personal  fcnan 
clal  disclosure,  and  promoting  public  con- 
fidence m  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government  cf  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  tie  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ji£r  KUYKENDALL: 
HJl.  8381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Proper  ;y  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHI3  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  8362.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  display  of  th*  Vlet- 
cong  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8363.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  fot  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  to  the  Committee  or  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
SATTERrnxD,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  l>RETiai 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stmeigton, 
Mr.   Rot,   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.   Carter, 
and  Mr.  Hastinos)  : 
H.R.  8364    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health    Service    Act    so   as   to   promo  :e    the 
public  health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Comoilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
HJl.  8365.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  u;iLform 
and  full  disclosure  of  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  computation  and  paympnt  of 
Interest  on  certain  savings  depc«lts;  'to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSO^  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Gttde)  : 
H.R.  8366.  A  biU  to  protect  the  dlvlUan 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  enjoyment  oit  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  inwar 
ranted  governmental  Invasions  of  th«lr  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlfe  and 
Civil  S«^ce. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  8367.  A   bill    to  establish   a   N^itlonal 
Environmental  Bank,  to  authorize  ths  Issu 
ance  of  U.S.  environmental  savings  bonds, 
and    to    establish    an    environmental!    trust 


fund;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

H.R.  8368.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  the  first  $20,000  of  In- 
vestment In  each  taxable  year  In  a  farming 
buBlneas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  En.- 
BERG,  and  Mr.  Halpern)  : 

H.R.  8369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  hire  unemployed  Vietnam 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.J.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  VeteraiLS"  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  assistance  In  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools  and  the 
Improvement  of  existing  medical  schools  af- 
filiated with  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.J.  Res.  637.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  li4r.  SEIBERLING: 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  call  an  International  con- 
ference to  study  the  problems  with  respect 
to  the  development  and  xise  of  supersonic 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WTGOINS: 

H.J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  of  October  18,  1971, 
through  October  24,  1971,  as  "National  In- 
dian Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 

H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Conctirrent  resolution  for 
an  International  Economic  Conference;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  WOLPP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elgn  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HUNG  ATE    (for   himself  and 
Mrs.  Abzug)  : 
H.  Res.  439.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  relationship  between  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoLMEB,     Mr.     Flowers,     and    Mr. 
HATS) : 
H.  Res.  440.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  relationship  between  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Oov- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
By   Mr.  VANIK: 
H.  Res.  441.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  certain  freight  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
determining    the    feasibility    of    equalizing 
freight  rates  for  certain  primary  and  second- 
ary production  materials  as  an  aid  In  the 
alleviation     of    the     solid     waste    disposal 
problem;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

169.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, Jointly:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corp  are  hereby  memorialized  to 
reevaluate  the  decision  to  omit  rail  passenger 
service  to  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  to  Include 
that  city  in  the  proposed  rail  passenger  net- 
work; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Conunerce. 

170.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  a  claim  by  the  State  of  Washington 
against  the  United  States  for  the  effective 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  inter- 
state highways;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

72.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Edward 
J.  Chwalek,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  relative  to 
American  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

73.  Petition  of  the  Student  Congress,  Cali- 
fornia State  College,  California,  Pa.,  relative 
to  the  war  In  Indochina;  to  the  Committee 
on    Foreign    Affairs. 

74.  Also,  petition  of  Lillian  D.  Yates,  Loe 
Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


^E^lATE^Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  anid  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lawton  Ohtlks, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Flofida. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  EHward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  ofrered  the  foljowlng 
prayer : 

Our  God,  our  help  In  ages  pa^t.  our 
hope  for  years  to  come,  as  we  struggle 
with  the  vexing  problems  of  oxulf  day. 


teach  us  the  lessons  of  history.  Show  us 
what  the  past  has  to  say  to  the  present 
about  the  future.  Make  known  to  us 
Thy  plan  and  program  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  the  world. 

In  this  reverent  moment  once  more  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  Thy  service.  When 
Thy  guldEince  shows  us  the  right,  give  us 
the  courage  to  do  it.  In  private  prayer 
and  thought,  as  well  as  in  public  speech 


and  action,  make  us  instruments  of  peace 
and  righteousness.  And  to  Thee  we  as- 
cribe all  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.O.,  May  12,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lawton  Chiles,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida,   to  perform   the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ei.le:nder, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  11. 1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Norman  Vickers  Watson, 
of  Florida,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i."  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  DOLLAR  ABROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  on  Tuesday.  May 


11.  1971,  entitled  "Money  Tangle  in 
Europe."  and  also  two  editorials  pub- 
lished In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  the  same  date,  one  entitled  "The 
Dollar:  Actions  Abroad."  and  the  other 
"And  Corrections  at  Home." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  May  11. 

1971] 

Monet  Tangle  in  Europe 

It  now  appears  the  money  "crisis"  In  West- 
ern Europe  has  passed  Its  boll — altho  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  are  still  In  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  long-run  effect  of  the  maneuvers  which 
had  the  general  effect  of  lowering  the  value 
of  the  dollar  In  the  area  may  be  beneficial  In 
the  end.  Some  economists,  at  least,  think  the 
pegged  value  of  the  dollar  In  relation  to  some 
European  currencies  was  unnatural  and 
eventually  had  to  be  adjusted. 

By  permitting  the  West  German  mark  and 
the  Dutch  guilder  to  "float" — that  Is,  take 
their  chances  In  a  free  market — a  more 
equitable  relationship  to  the  dollar  may  de- 
velop. This  could  have  a  generally  stabUlzlng 
effect  eventually. 

But  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  any  mar- 
ket are  unsettling  and  can  affect  current 
business  and  planning  for  the  future.  Inter- 
national commerce  runs  best  when  curren- 
cies are  stable  over  long  periods  of  time. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  has  decided,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  keep  its  cool,  despite  the 
threat  to  the  dollar's  value.  Central  banks  In 
Europe  appear  to  be  following  a  slmUar 
policy — which  bodes  well  for  the  ultimate 
outcome. 

Leading  bankers  seem  to  think  the  "emer- 
gency" l8  over,  but  agree  the  "basic  ques- 
tions" are  unchanged. 

The  "crisis"  was  provoked  by  huge  specu- 
lations In  which  dollars  were  unloaded  for 
other  currencies,  principally  marks,  on  the 
gamble  that  the  mark  would  be  revalued 
upward.  Instead,  the  Germans  decided  to  let 
It  loose  to  find  Its  own  level — which  was  up- 
ward In  relation  to  the  dollar. 

The  speculation  was  Incited  by  an  excess 
of  American  dollars  In  Europe.  This  excess, 
estimated  at  some  950  billion,  was  possible 
because  the  United  States  consistently  has 
been  spending  more  dollars  overseas  than  It 
earns  outside  the  country. 

Expansion  of  U.S.  businesses  abroad,  the 
Vietnam  War,  U.S.  troops  stationed  In 
Europe,  foreign  aid,  rising  Import  of  foreign- 
made  goods  and  other  factors  have  brought 
this  about. 

Where  the  cause  Is  usually  lies  the  cure. 
A  much  more  vigorous  effort  to  balance  our 
International  payments  is  urgent,  plus  a  con- 
tinued crackdown  on  Inflation  at  home.  The 
last  week  has  provided  ample  warning. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

11.  1971] 

The   Dollar:    Actions   Abroad 

By  revaluing  upward  the  Swiss  franc  and 
Austrian  schilling,  and  by  setting  afloat  the 
value  of  the  Weet  German  mark  and  Dutch 
guUder.  EMrope  has  done  for  the  American 
dollar  what  Washington  has  been  unwilling 
to  do. 

The  Europeans,  at  cost  of  considerable 
strain  on  their  own  delicate  international  re- 
lationships, have  in  effect  devalued  the  dol- 
lar. 

Henceforth  it  will  cost  Americans  more 
to  buy  European  goods.  Conversely,  It  will 
cost  Europ>eans  less  to  Import  American 
goods.  This  will  help  the  United  States  right 
its  Imbalance  of  payments  on  the  trade  end, 
but  not  on  the  overseas  Investment  and 
military  spending  ends — which  is  where  the 
dollar  outflow  really  occurs. 

This  Is  a  messy  way  to  seek  a  more  real- 


istic equilibrium  between  the  dollar,  which 
is  the  Western  international  key  currency, 
and  other  Western  European  currencies.  It 
has  caused  severe  strains  not  only  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  between 
Prance  and  West  Germany  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Market,  at  a  time  when 
they  are  trying  to  work  out  a  common  mone- 
tary union  alongside  their  trading  tmlon. 

Some  adjvistment  was  inevitable.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  United  States  liquid  re- 
serves have  gone  down  to  about  $14.3  bil- 
lion against  European  credits  estimated  as 
high  as  $60  billion.  West  Germany,  which 
alone  holds  more  credits  against  the  dollar 
than  there  are  U.S.  reserves  available.  Just 
happened  to  be  the  nation  that  got  hit  by 
the  "hot"  dollar  speculative  rush  last  week. 
But  the  weekend  decision  by  the  Swiss,  Aus- 
trians.  and  Dutch  to  revalue  or  set  afloat 
their  currencies  was  proof  that  the  stabUlz- 
lng mechanism  set  up  by  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  after  World  War  n  wa«  not 
working. 

The  fault  In  last  week's  debacle  was  not 
Washington's  alone.  West  Germany  had 
failed  to  stem  the  speculative  Inflow  of  dol- 
lars which  were  attracted  by  higher  Interest 
rates  and  the  expectation  of  a  revaluation. 
This  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  by  a  staggering  22  percent  this  year. 
This  said,  the  dollar  continues  to  be  the 
key  ciurency.  And  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  the  world's  leading  industrial- 
ized nation.  It  therefore  falls  to  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  exemplary  posture  In 
its  custodial  role  as  keejier  of  the  Interna- 
tional standard  currency.  This  starts  but 
does  not  end  with  two  key  responsibilities: 
curbing  Inflation  at  home,  and  stanching 
the  outflow  of  dollars  In  the  national  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  responsibility  Is  not  one-sided.  Euro- 
j>eans  must  demonstrate  their  own  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  and  coordinate  in  a  proc- 
ess of  continual  readjustment  that  recog- 
nizes the  Internal  stresses  as  well  as  the 
external  responsibilities  of  each  country.  The 
goodwill  and  good  sense  manifested  more 
than  two  decades  ago  at  Bretton  Woods  must 
prevail  again.  There  may  have  to  be  changes 
of  tactics — such  as  allowing  for  more  flex- 
ibility in  the  rather  narrow  margin  with- 
in which  ctirrencles  have  been  allowed  to 
fluctuate. 

But  self-discipline  at  home  and  respon- 
sible use  of  credit  abroad  will  continue  to 
be  the  soundest  basis  for  a  workable  Inter- 
national monetary  system. 

[Prom   the   Christian   Science   Monitor, 

May  11.1971] 

Am>  Corrections  at  Homs 

There  may  be  many  other  contributing 
reasons  behind  the  drop  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  but  only  one  Is  really  Important. 
The  political  leadership  In  Washington  has 
for  six  years  tried  to  run  a  very  expensive  war 
"on  the  cuff"  like  the  family  that  lives  be- 
yond its  means. 

The  fault  has  been  bipartisan.  It  was  com- 
mitted In  the  first  case  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 
In  1966  his  economic  and  congressional  lead- 
ers advised  him  to  raise  taxes  and  pay  for  the 
war  as  he  went  along.  He  refused,  on  the 
comforting  theory  that  the  overwhelming 
might  of  the  American  military  machine 
would  win  the  war  before  the  cost  began  to 
hurt. 

Richard  Nixon  promised  his  backers  of 
1968  that  If  elected  he  could  cut  taxes.  Un- 
like some  presidents  who  have  put  embar- 
rassing campaign  promises  aside  on  getting 
to  the  White  House,  Mr.  Nixon  Insisted  on 
dropping  the  Income  surtax. 

It  Is  merely  coincidental  that  Washing- 
ton's European  creditors  chose  to  close  down 
on  easy  credit  (buying  more  dollars  than 
they  want  or  need  at  the  old  official  rate) 
at  the  same  time  that  Congress  begins  de- 
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It 


bate  on  extension  of  the  so-called  "selective 
service"  system,  and  an  Army  staff  sergeant 
goes  on  trial  for  making  a  fortune  o\]t  of 
Army  PXs.  But  there  Is  a  connection  arfiong 
all  these  things. 

Corrupt  staff  sergeants  are  Just  andther 
surface  manifestation  of  living  beyond  i  ine's 
means. 

The  American  Army  is  the  moet 
stuffed  m  history.  Thanks  to  the  dra^ 
has  become  accustomed  to  more  manpower 
that  it  ever  needed.  It  lives  extravagajitly. 
In  every  way.  Its  greatest  single  extijava- 
gance  has  been  to  keep  long-term  volunteers 
largely  In  safe  occupations  while  sending 
the  drafted  men  Into  combat.  Roughly  nine 
out  of  ten  combat  riflemen  In  Vietnam  '.  lave 
been  draftees. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  itself  a  luxury  pos- 
sible only  because  the  draft  existed. 

The  Army  has  been  living  high,  on  unlim- 
ited manpower.  The  Government  has  peen 
living  high,  on  fighting  faraway  frontier 
wars  without  enough  taxation  to  carry  t|>em 
And  It  all  comes  together  in  a  day  of  leck 
onlng.  It's  always  like  this  sooner  or  l^ter, 
for  those  who  live  beyond  their  means 
time  comes  when  creditors  cut  off  crtedlt 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Eioropean  bmk 
ers  have  done  to  Uncle  Sam. 

One  way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  wit  be 
to  make  sure  that  no  president  ever  a;aln 
commits  half  a  million  Americans  to  a 
away  war  as  easily  as  President  Johnson 
allowed  to  do  It. 

And  one  way  for  Congress  to  do  that 
be  to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  the  dtaft 
Perhaps  it  has  to  be  extended  for  another 
year  or  two;  but  It  need  not  be  extended  In- 
definitely, nor  need  a  president  be  able  tc  use 
It  at  his  discretion  for  wars  beyond  the  c<  un' 
try's  resoiu'ces. 


SERV  [CE 


far- 
was 

will 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  Senate  will  be  informed  of  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Montan^  on 
the  amendment  which  he  offered  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  I  am  prepare^  to 
vote  on  any  and  all  of  them  as  exi 
tionsly  as  possible — 10  minutes  after!  the 
morning  hour  is  concluded,  or  1  hoi|r,  2 
hours,  or  late  in  the  day. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  to  itail 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  now  u4der 
discussion,  which  is  quite  impwrtant  iand 
has  a  termination  date.  I  want  '  the 
Record  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the  Sma- 
tor  from  Montana  is  concerned,  on  jthis 
and  other  amendments,  he  is  preparejd  to 
vote  as  expeditiously  as  possible  anjl  is 
willing  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  Uime 
agreements  and  will  do  all  that  he  cati  as 
majority  leader  to  bring  the  bill  to  a 
head  before  it  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year. 

May  I  say  that  today  would  be  a  good 
day  to  start  voting  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  the  Mathias  amendmenjt  as 
a  substitute,  and  other  substitutes,  and 
amendments  thereto,  because  so  fat  as 
the  Democrats  are  concerned,  and  I  thinJc 
it  applies  to  the  Republicans  as  weU,  we 
have  an  extraordinary  number  of  |our 
Members  present  today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  The  Chair  would 


tsm- 


quire  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  is  he  the  acting  minority 
leader  today? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes  when  he 
introduced  S.  183.5  and  S.  1836  are  print- 
ed in  the  Record  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  .  Pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee be  vacated  without  prejudice  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellmon  when 
he  introduced  S.  1837  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  recognizing  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) at  this  time  for  15  minutes  be 
vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 25  appear  in  the  section  of  the  Rec- 
ord devoted  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  under  the  heading 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25 — 
Submission  of  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
call  for  an  international  monetary  con- 
ference.) 


m- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  recognizing  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  at  this 
time  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 


from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  WELFARE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
should  like  to  discuss  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Carl  T.  Rowan  that  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  not  too  long  ago,  less 
than  2  weeks  ago.  It  Is  an  interesting 
article  because  it  addresses  Itself  to  a 
subject  which  has  been  very  much  in  the 
news  of  late.  The  subject  of  the  article  is 
the  problems  of  welfare  that  this  Nation 
faces. 

Welfare  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
discussed  at  great  length.  In  very  strong 
political  terms,  by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  article,  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  be  dlflQcult  to 
enlarge  upon  the  points  that  are  made: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  colxunn  debunk- 
ing some  of  the  myths  about  welfare. 

I  got  nice  letters  of  thanks  from  a  couple 
of  high-level  federal  officials  who  see  these 
myths  as  preventing  public  and  congres- 
sional acceptance  of  President  Nixon's  wel- 
fare reform  plan. 

But  who  turns  up  on  the  political  stiimp 
breathing  new  life  Into  the  worst  of  myths? 
Richard  M.  Nixon  himself. 

With  California's  Ronald  Reagan  beam- 
ing proudly,  Mr.  Nixon  gave  welfare  reform 
"No.  1  priority"  In  his  speech  to  Republican 
governors,  but  he  was  back  accentuating  the 
negatives  with  which  he  drove  away  liberal 
support  last  year. 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  tolerate  a  system 
under  which  working  people  can  be  made  to 
feel  like  fools  by  those  who  will  not  work, 
he  said. 

He  put  new  lyrics  to  the  same  time  by 
asserting  that  he  wants  a  plan  that  helps 
"those  who  need  It"  but  not  "those  who  are 
able  to  help  themselves  and  refuse  to  do  so." 

Perhaps  this  was  just  rhetoric  reaching 
for  the  support  of  conservatives  who  oppose 
Mr.  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan.  But  It  Is 
futile,  because  most  of  these  conservatives 
don't  want  any  welfare  plan. 

And  this  rhetoric  Is  alienating  responsible 
groups  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  liberal  congressmen,  all  of  them  dis- 
turbed by  the  antlwelfare  tenor  of  the  White 
House  approach. 

I  want  to  underscore  this  antlwelfare 
aspect,  because  If  you  take  examples  and 
overexaggerate  your  effort  with  respect 
to  these  examples,  obviously  those  who 
listen  to  you  wUl  come  away  only  with 
these  extreme  examples  and  not  with  a 
very  well  adjusted  view  as  to  what  the 
total  problem  is.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
being  done  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

I  continue  reading  the  article: 

This  self-defeating  strategy  raises  the 
question  of  whether  Mr.  Nixon  really  wantt 
welfare  reform  that  puts  a  floor  of  decency 
under  every  family,  or  whether  he  Is  build- 
ing a  case  to  make  the  welfare  burden  a 
major  campaign  Issue  In  1972. 

There  is  no  denying  that  welfare  costs  are 
stupendous  and  still  growing.  But  the  wel- 
fare burden  reflects  a  variety  of  ills  In  this 
society,  from  high  unemployment,  poor  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  racial  discrimination,  to 
greater  sexual  permissiveness  with  accom- 
panying Illegitimacy.  To  solve  the  welfare 
dilemma  requires  meeting  these  challenges. 
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and  not  just  the  passage  of  repressive  laws 
that  say  welfare  recipients  must  scrub  floors 
and  empty  bed  pans  for  $1.20  an  hour  be- 
cause the  President  says  those  jobs  are  just 
as  dignified  as  his. 

North  Carolina's  State  Department  of 
Social  Services  recently  Issued  an  enlight- 
ening report  about  some  myths  and  facta 
regaKllng  welfare  In  that  state.  Ponder  these 

excerpts:  ,-       ,, 

Myth.  "They're  getting  rich  on  welfare." 

Pact.  The  average  monthly  benefit  under 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren is  $116.53.  The  non-farm  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four  Is  $312  a  month. 

Mtth.  Most  AFDC  faD[illles  contain  men 
who  dont  work. 

Fact.  Of  the  nearly  145,000  AFDC  recipi- 
ents m  North  Carolina  In  December  1970, 
there  were  no  able-bodied  men.  About  6,300, 
or  4  percent,  were  Incapacitated  fathers.  The 
remaining  recipients  were  women  with  chil- 
dren. 

Mtth.  PractlcaUy  all  welfare  recipients  are 
black. 

Pact.  46.8  percent  of  the  welfare  cases  In 
December  1970  were  white,  51.8  percent  were 
black,  and  1.4  were  other  races. 

Mtth.  AFDC  mothers  keep  having  chUdren 
to  get  more  benefits. 

If  I  have  heard  that  myth  once,  I  have 
heard  it  a  thousand  times. 

Continuing  to  read: 

Pact.  The  number  of  children  per  AFDC 
family  has  declined  from  3.1  In  December 
1961  to  2.8  in  December  1970.  The  latest 
social  services  department  statistics  Indicate 
that  about  3.4  percent  of  children  In  AFDC 
families  were  born  after  the  mother  went  on 
the  rolls. 

Myth.  Welfare  recipients  are  lazy  and  do 
not  want  to  work. 

Pact.  26.4  percent  of  AFDC  mothers  are 


•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  8ti- 
venson)  .  Six  minutes  remain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE    MILITARY    SELECTIVE    ACT— 
THE  MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  short  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  today  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  to  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967. 
In  the  third  paragraph,  it  states: 
The  Nixon  administration  strongly  opposes 
Senator  Mansfield's  amendment,  and  some  of 
the  President's  Senate  allies  are  suggesting 
the  whole  draft-extension  bill  may  be  ve- 
toed If  the  amendment  passes  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  convey  my  view 
that  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  strategy  of 
the  administration,  then,  of  course,  what 
would  be  done  is  that  the  President 
would  be  vetoing  an  extension  of  the 
draft  itself.  If  that  Is  going  to  be  the 
case,  then  I  certainly  welcome  him  to  our 
ranks  in  his  feeling  that  the  draft  should 
not  be  extended,  since  he  campaigned 
strongly  on  that  in  1968,  stating  that  he 
would,  if  elected,  drop  the  draft.  He  now 
has  an  opportunity,  some  2V2  years  later, 
to  make  that  promise  good. 

In  ftict,  earlier  this  year,  he  praised 
the  Gates  Commission — which  Is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  finest  commissions 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
orders  recognizing  Senators,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  unfinished  business,  H.R.  6531,  be 
Isdd  before  the  Senate.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


empioyed  or  actively  seeking  work,  19.8  per-    which  made  a  most  definitive  study  of     pore  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate 


cent  are  unemployed  because  of  a  physical  or 
mental  handicap,  12.5  percent  are  unem- 
ployed because  they  have  no  marketable  skill, 
20.8  percent  are  unemployed  because  they 
must  stay  at  home  as  a  homemaker. 

Now  this  Is  what  is  so  interesting,  Mr. 
President : 

The  picture  Is  about  the  same  In  other 
states.  Cant  someone  get  the  facts  to  the 
President  and  get  him  off  this  Horatio  Alger 
ethic  that  feeds  on  myths? 

He  says  the  picture  is  about  the  same 


this  problem,  and  recommended  that  we 
could  have  an  all-volunteer  army.  I 
would  hope  we  could  now  dispense  with 
the  rhetoric  and  get  to  the  action.  I  hope 
that  the  President,  one,  will  keep  the 
promise  he  made  during  the  last  cam- 
paign and,  two,  will  stand  by  the  state- 
ment he  made  earlier  this  year,  when 
he  stated  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission  were  fine.  Those 
recommendations  indicate  that  we  could 


the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 
OmcEHs  DETAn-ro  to  Armt  Oxneeal  Statt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  March  31,  1971  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  National 
Ottard  Technicians 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 


_     _  _  _      have   an   all-volunteer  army,   that  we 

in  evVry'o'thw  Stete"as  ha^s'jiL't  b^'enlel    need  not  extend  the  draft,  and  that  we        a  '!^^^^'^J^^f^^''^^}^^\°'^ 
scribed  in  North  Carolina,  that  is.  that    could   permit   the   draft   to   expire   on     ^P-^^^  fegStC '  to  \menS^tnie^. 


scribed  in  North  Carolina,  that  is,  that 
we  are  faced  with  more  myths  than  we 
are  with  facts. 

Let  me  interject  there,  Mr.  President, 
that  Horatio  Alger  ethics  are  myths.  In 
my  mind,  reminiscent  of  our  society  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  we  had 
child  labor,  8-  and  9-year-old  children 
working  in  the  mines.  It  is  a  myth  that, 
in  fact,  does  not  elevate  the  dignity  of 
individuals,  but  projects  a  society  based 
upon  a  dog-eat-cat,  laissez  faire  eco- 
nomic theory,  with  the  survival  of  the 
Attest. 

Let  me  restate  that  last  paragraph  of 
this  very  fine  article: 

The  picture  Is  about  the  same  In  other 
states.  Can't  someone  get  the  facts  to  the 
President  and  get  him  off  this  Horatio 
Alger  ethic  that  feeds  on  myths? 

Only  when  they  do  will  we  have  a  chance 
at  meaningful  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
tome? 


June  30. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of 
3  minutes  for  each  Senator  being  rec- 
ognized. 

ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  GRAVEL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  junior 


United  States  Code,  relating  to  National 
Guard  technicians  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Concession  Contkact  WrrH  Untted 
StrBsmiART,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
concession  contract  under  which  United 
Subsidiary,  Inc.,  will  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide lodging,  food,  and  marine  accommoda- 
tions, facilities,  and  services  for  the  public 
at  Echo  Bay  site  of  Lake  Mead  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  Nevada,  for  a  term  of  approxi- 
mately 20  years  from  the  execution  date  of 
the  contract  through  December  31,  1989, 
when  executed  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Report   of  the   Governmint   CoMPTBOLLra 
FOR  Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
second   annual   report   of   the   Oovemment 
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Comptroller  for  Guam  for  the  fiscal  tear 
ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  )and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report   on    the    Library    of    Congress 
Copyright  Ofjice 
A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Confess 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Including  the 
right  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30,    1970    (with    accompanying   papers); 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstral  Ion 


May  12,  1971 


on 
c*py- 
Jrune 
to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted:  ! 

By  iii.  McQEE.  from  the  Committed  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment :  I 

S.  1681.  A  bUl  to  liberalize  eligibility^  for 
cost-of-living  Increases  In  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities  (Rept.  No.  93-108).  ! 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  for  Mr.  Dokinick,  ^om 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  ^el- 
Tare,  without  amendment:  | 

S.  390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
U.S.  Foreign  Seralce  scholarship  program 
(Rept.  No.  92-104)  J  Referred  to  the  Coinialt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  \ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  befcalf 
of  Senator  Dohinicr,  I  submit  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  concerning  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  Scholarship  Program  Act,  and 
Eisk  that  it  be  printed.  I 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tjhat 
the  bill,  S.  390,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  ^me 
certain  period  of  42  calendar  daysj  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  bUl  Is  t(i  be 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witl^out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIOIfS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  t  me 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  secpnd 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  of  amounts  equal  tolthe 
Federal  taxes  and  customs  duties  which  bad 
been  paid  on  certain  alcoholic  beverages  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  fire.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WnxiAMs.  and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 

S.  1835.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  md 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dep<nd- 
ence.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Li.bor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1836.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  treatment  of  re- 
habilitation of  drug  dependent  Federal  of- 
fenders. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Li.bor 
and  Public  Welfare;  and,  when  repoilted, 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  jthe 
Judiciary,  if  so  desired  by  that  committee. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1837.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  work  experience  and  training 
program  In  the  several  States,  and  for  olher 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (by  unanimous  consent). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request) 


S.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agrlcultiiral  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  relating  to  practices  In  the  market- 
ing of  perishable  agricultural  commodities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and    Forestry. 

By    ZAr.    CANNON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Bath)  : 

S.  1839.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  In  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

S.  1840.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
insure  the  procurement  and  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  products  manufactured 
from  recycled  materials.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKEH)  : 

S.  1841.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tlnlcum  Environmental 
Center  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beaix)  : 
S.   1842.  A  bin  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
Frederick,    Md.,    for    money    paid,    saving 
harmless  valuable  military  and  hospital  sup- 
plies owned  by   the  U.S.   Government.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in  raising 
revenues  by  making  more  uniform  the  Inci- 
dence and  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  States  on 
the  severance  of   minerals,   and   to   Impose 
a  countervailing  duty  on  Imported  minerals. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  1844.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  further  secure  and  protect 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech 
belonging  to  employers  and  employees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1846.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Claire 
E.  Brou.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  1846.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Coal  Gasifica- 
tion Development  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1847.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age of  certain  drugs  under  the  insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  part  A  of  such  title.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1848.  A  bin  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
full  disclosures  of  Information  with  respect 
to  the  computation  and  payment  of  Inter- 
est on  certain  savings  deposits.  Referred  to 
the   Committee   on   Banking,   Housing   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  1849.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Gallatin  and  Beaverhead  National 
Forests,  In  Montana,  as  wilderness.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 
S.   1850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dl  Leonardo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TOWER: 
S.  1851.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  deduction 


of  Illegal  bribes  and  kickbacks.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) (by  request)  : 

S.  1852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tlon  Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bkn- 
NSTT,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr.  Steveks)  : 

S.  1853.  A  bin  to  terminate  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  certain  leases  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  explore  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1864.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  Government's 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  health  benefits 
insurance  for  Federal  employees.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.J.  Res.  96.  A  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress  that  a  Confer- 
ence of  Experts  be  convened  in  early  1972  to 
make  recommendations  on  ocean  dumping  to 
the  1972  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  of  amounts  equal 
to  the  Federal  taxes  and  customs  duties 
which  had  been  paid  on  certain  alcoholic 
beverages  destroyed  on  account  of  fire. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Oregon  is  one  of  many  States 
which  limits  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages to  State-owned  and  operated  facili- 
ties. On  three  occasions  in  the  last  10 
years,  fires  have  occiured  in  its  ware- 
housing facilities  where  liquor  in  bottles 
was  condemned  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  because  contaminated 
water  soaked  through  the  cartons  con- 
taining the  bottles. 

The  tax  on  this  bottled  liquor  had  been 
paid  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  State  of  Oregon  also  operates  on 
a  self -Insurance  program  on  State  prop- 
erty. Therefore,  the  tax  on  the  bottled 
liquor  which  has  been  destroyed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration is  in  effect  forfeited. 

A  quirk  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
precludes  the  refund  of  taxes  paid  on 
this  unconsumed  liquor.  Had  the  liquor 
been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  natural 
disaster  such  as  flood  or  wind  storm, 
the  taxes  paid  would  have  been  auto- 
matically refunded.  However  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  does  not  provide  for  a 
refund  in  the  event  of  a  Are. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  those 
peculiarities  which  now  and  then  creep 
into  the  law.  Whereas  Are  may  not  be 
classified  as  a  "natural  disaster,"  It  is  a 
disaster  nonetheless,  and  the  people  of 
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th    state  of  Oregon  collectively  should  A  spokesman  for  the  Internal  Revenue    Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  if  so  desired 

nTt  Sl>enalized  for  the  taxes  and  duties  Service  suggested  that  a  member  of  theOre-     uy  that  committee. 

Sd^n'^this  unconsumed  liquor.  fnTtliSTX^LlSh  ^uM  rS  ^i^?-     -''---  —  *--  -"  —  ''-— - 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a  ^m  lo^e  stS  We^Sd  tertalnly'tj-        7,=,^^-1'  J^l^r^^^^^o^^^^^^Z 

bill  to  provide  ^^'^P^l'^^^l.'f'^^^^^-  Preclate  any  help  you  can  give  In  this  mat-         ^^^/.^^^^  rD^^EHrB^A^TAcTT"" 

of  Oregon  of  amounts  equal  to  the  ied-  ter.                                                                                                              ,^     . 

eral  taxes  and  customs  duties  which  had  sincerely,                                                    Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 

been  oaid  on  these  alcohoUc  beverages  Robkbt  G.  Davis,              reached  the  stage  where  it  is  no  longer 

destroyed  at  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Executive  AssUtant.        necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  magnl- 

vnn,^  and  Drug  Administration,  because  "T"          ^        „               tude  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the 

rlaTtoiS'clnfSig  the  boUles  had  y^TnT^t'^^^nrM^Tiy^B?!.        United  States   It  now  infects  all  social 

been  contaminated  by  water  which  had  Hon  rob^t  Packwood,                                    levels,  regional  categories  and  age  groups 

soaked  through  the  cartons.  u  s.  senate.                                                     oi  our  society.  It  is  continuing  to  grow 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  in  assessing  Washington.  B.C.                                               rapidly    and   seemingly    uncontrollably. 

£,  Federal  tax  on  alpoholic  beverage  is  Dear  senator  packwooo:   we  have  re-     particularly  among  the  young  people  of 

that  it  be  oaid  by  the  consumer.  Because  viewed  the  letter  from  the  office  of  the  Gov-     America  and  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

o7  the  specific  fires  and  subsequent  con-  ^'''°;  f ''}tt^^'t ^'^,,T^^liI^^VZl             Everywhere  in  America,  parents  are 

;LS5at^on.  this  nquor   was  not  con-  "^^^^^^fJ^^ ^^^^.S^^^^'^roo..    fck  and  scared  about  the  exposure 

sumed.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  whether  ernor  ^d  his  staff  it  wen  might  seem  that    their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Ulicit 

Uie  cause  of  contaminaUon  was  a  natural  the  Federal  Government  is  bound  In  equity     use  of  drugs.  Witness  after  witness,  ap- 

disaster  or  a  fire  is  moot.  The  fact  is  that  to  reimburse  the  state  for  the  tax  on  the     pearing    before    the    Subcommittee    on 

the  liquor  was  not  consumed,  and  accord-  destroyed  liquors  mentioned  m  the  Gover-     Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  which  I  chair, 

inely  the  tax  should  not  be  coUected.  "ors-  letter,  since  It  was  an  agency  of  the    j^as  verified  that  what  we  have  on  our 

™Mr    president    I  re,ue.t  >mannnous  JSLS^^MoL'-r^S  "l.T.!    Sti^p^pK.ons "'''"'    '"^'^   °' 

nsr^Sfe'bSaTi? mifrr  =foirrv'sr.rju,rs  ""^^S:f..^m *e p..t ; 

Robert  G.  Davis,  executive  assistant  to  the  marketable   value   of  the   liquors  was     years,   has  found   that   the  number  ol 

the  CJovemor  of  Oregon  and  a  copy  of  a  caused  by  the  fire  damage  which  preceded  the     drug  abusers  and  experimenters  is  in- 

letter  dated  March  17    1971    from  the  f^a  action,  and  that  the  FDA  request  for     creasing  at  a  rate  that  seems  to  be  one  of 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  Both  of  these  Physical   destruction  of  such  ^^^^°^  J^    almost  geometric  progression:  that  drug 

letters  indicate  that  because  of  the  man-  °i"ely  the  final  result  of  the  fire  damage.             ^     spreading  to  ever  younger  chU- 

letters  moicate  mat  oecause  oi  tne  mari-  j^  ^^^^  probable  that  the  state's  own  health     HTpn-Jsrx^ciflllv  in  thp  elementarv  Krades 

ner  in  which  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  authorities  would  have  ordered  the  liquors    ^^'^"^fP^'i^i,^  "' ''^1„.^'?!"h  ^l^^nH^ 

written.  Congress  is  the  only  source  of  destroyed  if  the  PDA  had  not  already  Ini-    in  our  large  cities,  that  hard  narcotics 

redress.  tiated  action  toward  that  end.                            have  invaded  the  suburbs  and  the  small 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  The  granting  of  a  refund  of  taxes  is  a     towns  of  virtually  every  part  of  the  coun- 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  privilege  which  can  be  extended  only  by  the     try;  that  the  entire  range  of  drugs— in- 

as follows-  Congress,    and   although   the   Congress   has     eluding,      again,      hard      narcotics — are 

■  provided  authority  for  the  Internal  Revenue     hpi,,g  abused  by  large  numbers  of  our 

Office  of  the  Govsbnob.  service  to  refund  taxes  on  liquors  under  cer-     °"^cemen    that  a  drMnatlcally  Increas- 

Salem.  Oreg..  February  15.  1971.  tain  other  circumstances  (such  as  for  losses     servicemen,  that  a  Oramaucauy  mcreas 

Hon.  ROBERT  PACKWOOD.  ^^ged  by  major  disasters)    It  has  not  so     mg  number  of  substances  are  being  used 

V.S.  Senate.  provided  In  respect  of  circumstances  such  as     to  induce  kicks;  and  that  drugs  are  beUig 

Washington.  B.C.  t^ose  described  In  the  Governor's  letter  to     employed  in  more  and  more  weird  and 

Dear  Bob:  The  State  of  Oregon,  Depart-  you.                                                                     increasingly  dangerous  combinations.  It 

ment  of  General  Services,  operates  a  self-ln-  we  sincerely  regret  that  we  cannot  give     ^    jj^  short    a  national  nightmare, 

suraoce  program  on  state  property  known  as  you  a  more  favorable  reply  but,  as  you  can        '          ..      qtmneest  and  most  frustrat- 

the  Restoration  Fund.  On  three  occasions,  Le  from   the   foregoing  discussion,   we   are     j^f'^^hinom^^nn^f  a^i«  Xft  whiS^ur 

the  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Commission  has  without  authority  to  grant  a  refund  In  this     "^  phenomenon  of  all  is  that  while  our 

had  fire  losses  where  liquor  in  bottles  was  case.                                                                        private  fears   about   the   drug  problem 

condemned  because  contaminated  water  had  The  copy  of  the  Governor's  letter  which     reach  a  fever  pitch,  our  action  to  meet 

soaked  through  the  cartons  containing  the  you  sent  \is  Is  returned  for  yo\ir  file.                   the  problem  on  the  governmental  level 

botuee.  The  Fund  has  reimbursed  the  OLOC  Sincerely  yours,                                      has  been  and  continues  to  be  token.  It 

In  fuU  for  their  cost.  Including  taxes  and  Rex  D.  Davis,                       should    be    self-evident    that    what    we 

"""**•  ^.  „  .  ,  „  ^''i^y  ^'^^^;  ■  require  now  is  not  tokenism  or  continued 
The  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Commission  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division.  rjjrsineWnti  over  what  is  needed  but  a 
and  the  Department  of  General  Services  have  „  ,.  x  ,  wrangling  over  wnat  is  neeaea,  ou"-  » 
been  unablTto  secure  a  refund  from  the  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  al-  massive,  across-the-board  attack  on  the 
United  sutes  Government  for  taxes  and  though  the  amount  involved  is  relatively  source  of  the  problem — the  addiction  it- 
duties  paid  on  the  alcoholic  contents  which  small,  the  principle  involved  is  slgnifl-  self.  The  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
were  destroyed  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  cant.  The  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Ore-  ducing  today  can  provide  the  necessary 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Inspector.  gon,  collectively,  should  be  reimbursed  in  framework  for  that  action. 
aJ^*  ^1f^  *^'®^  ^  "***  '^°'^*  °*  *^*'  ^^  the  amount  of  $54,243.17,  which  sum  rep-  i  would  like  to  introduce  two  pieces  of 
vl  "iSf,  "^p™' !:^*J!j!i«'^Tn°^oV'!  resents  the  amount  of  Federal  taxes  and  legislation  for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
naluS  dSlfr  weha?lbSn?ef^e5ln  custom  duties  which  had  been  paid  by  the  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
full  for  taxes  and  duties  on  Uquor  Involved  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Commission  on  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
In  floods  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  bottled  liquor  destroyed  by  order  of  the  The  first  is  a  bill  entitled  the  "Federal 
declared  the  areas  eligible  for  federal  aid  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  Pre- 
under  certain  public  laws.  as  a  result  of  water  contamination  sub-  vention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
This  Department,  as  administrator  of  the  sequent  to  a  fire  in  a  storage  facility.        Act  of  1971;"  the  second  is  a  bill  entitled 

f  ^t.?*^'*''''''^  ^^^^-  ^^^^  ^^^^  "**  ^^**  the  "Drug  Dependent  Offenders  Treat- 

dut2r^°d  t!f ?Jf/TT^.  H^ir.'***L****°  ^''^  Bv  Mr  HUGHES  (for  himself,  ment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971."  I 
r^nc^niS.rrSc'^^erT^^wmS!  Mn  Williams,  and  Mr.  Javits)  :'  send  these  two  bill,  to  the  desk^  and  ask 
were  destroyed  on  order  of  the  Federal  Pood  S.  1835.  A  bill  to  provide  d  compre-  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  referred 
and  Drug  Administration.  henslve  Federal  program  for  the  pre-  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Three  fire  losses  are  Involved:  vention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and     Uc  Welfare,  with  the  understanding  that 

Taxes  and  (jrug  dependence.  Referred  to  the  Com-     the  second  bill,  the  "Drug  Dependent 

duties  only  ^ittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.          Offenders  Treatment  and  RehablUtation 

August  28,  1962,  Eugene,  Oreg- -.  $23,863.48  s    1836    A  bill  to  provide  a  compre-     Act  of  1971."  will  be  rereferred  to  the 

September  18,  1966.  The  Dalles,  henslve  Federal  program  for  the  treat-     Judiciary  Committee,  should  that  be  the 

i^ov^h^t"'i"{MQ"'^i^^,'    ^^•"^•^''  ment  and  rehabiUtatlon  of  drug  depend-     desire  of  that  committee. 

oS                        Rockaway.  ^^^  Federal  offenders.  Referred  to  the        The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

" Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:     pore  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  Without  objection,  it 

Total 64.243.17  and  When  reported,  to  be  referred  to  the    is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sect 
by-section  analysis  of  each  of  these 
along    with    the    bills    themselves,  | 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  concli 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orde 

(See  Exhibits  1, 2,  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
piece  of  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing, the  "Federal  Drug  Abuse 
Dr\ig  Dependence  Prevention,  Tr4 
ment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971J 
similar  to  the  comprehensive  dnig 
which  I  introduced  last  year.  That  leg- 
islation was  successfully  attached,  in.  the 
Senate,  as  a  substitute  title  to  another 
bill.  Its  provisioi^s  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, lost  in  conference,  however.  It  was 
then  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation  by  a  vote  of  86-01  No 
further  action  was  taken  on  the  bil^  by 
the  House.  | 

The  legislation  is  also  similar  to  i  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
hoLLsm  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Ke- 
habilitation  Act  (S.  3835),  which  -was 
cosponsored  by  52  Senators  Isist  year  and 
which  the  President  signed  into  laW  on 
December  31,  1970.  I 

Briefly,  the  bill: 

Establishes  a  National  Institute!  of 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  in.  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  spells  outjthe 
range  of  responsibilities  of  the  Institute; 

Authorizes  an  emergency  supplerclen- 
tal  State  assistance  program  totaling 
$100  rmlllon  over  the  next  3  yeari  to 
provide  temporary  aid  to  States]  in 
planning,  establishing,  maintaining,  co- 
ordinating and  evaluating  preventjion, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  projects. 
The  ftnniiRi  authorizations  are:  $15 
million  for  fiscal  1972,  $35  million  I  for 
fiscal  1973,  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  1974. 

Authorizes  a  model  and  experime|ital 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  grant  pro- 
gram totaling  $150  million  over  the  iext 
3  years,  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish, conduct,  and  evaluate  model  and 
experimental  treatment  «md  rehabiita- 
tion  programs.  The  annual  authoriza- 
tions for  this  purpose  are:  $25  million 
for  fiscal  1972,  $50  million  for  fiscal  1673. 
and  $75  milion  for  fiscal  1974. 

Requires  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Serjvice 
Commission  establish  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  Fedjeral 
civilian  employees,  and  guarantee  em- 
ployees with  drug  dependence  the  slune 
emplojmaent  conditions  and  benefit^  as 
persons  who  are  ill  from  other  causes; 

Requires  an  annual  rej>ort  by  the  sec- 
retary of  HEW,  which  will,  first,  contain 
a  detailed,  comprehensive  Federal  plan 
for  utilizing  all  available  prevention  and 
treatment  resources  to  combat  the  driig 
problem  from  the  prevention  and  tr^t- 
ment  point  of  view;  second.  describe|the 
various  existent  model  and  experime|ital 
methods  of  treatment  and  rehabUital^on, 
tlieir  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
make  recommendations  for  communi- 
ties as  to  their  implementation;  and 
third,  set  forth  the  Federal  programs 
conducted,   expenditures  made.   re«ilts 
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achieved,  plans  developed  and  problems 
discovered  in  the  operation  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  Federal  prevention, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs: 
and 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,  to 
insure  outside  evaluation  of  Federal  ef- 
forts in  this  area. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  wliich 
we  are  introducing,  the  "Drug  Depend- 
ent Offenders  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1971,"  would  replace  pres- 
ent legislation — certain  provisions  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966 — providing  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation services  to  drug  dependent  per- 
sons charged  with  or  convicted  of  violat- 
ing Federal  criminal  laws  with  updated 
and  stronger  legislative  provisions.  The 
bill  would  continue  the  same  basic  pol- 
icy of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  con- 
tained in  existing  law,  but  it  would 
greatly  expand  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  such  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation and  would  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's obligations  to  carry  out  that 
policy  more  definite.  More  specifically, 
the  bill  woiild: 

Broaden  the  niunber  of  offenders  eligi- 
ble for  treatment,  to  include  all  drug 
dependent  persons  who  are  Federal  of- 
fenders ; 

It  would  make  more  definite  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  obligations  to  carry 
out  treatment  of  such  persons  by  limit- 
ing the  area  within  wliich  the  Govern- 
ment can  exercise  its  discretion  to  not 
allow  treatment; 

It  would  authorize  a  State  and  local 
development  program  totaling  $150  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years,  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  developing,  ex- 
panding, or  evaluating  programs  provid- 
ing treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 
to  State  and  local  offenders  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  drug  related  crimes;  and 

It  woiild  repeal  provisions  authorizing 
civil  commitment  of  nonoffenders,  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  of  providing  such 
services  on  State  and  local  goverrmients. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  by  any 
means  that  these  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  the  "magic  bullets"  that  will  cut 
down  the  drug  problem  in  America;  nor 
do  I  claim  that  they  caimot  be  improved 
upon  as  we  go  into  hearings  and  mark 
up  on  the  bills.  In  fact,  there  are  certain 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  Federal 
offenders  which  I  myself  want  to  review 
carefully  again.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  have  healthy  comment  and  criticism 
from  all  sides  as  we  move.  I  do  claim, 
however,  that  it  is  time  that  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  got  moving  on  a  scale  never 
seriously  envisioned  before.  This  legisla- 
tion constitutes  a  move  to  provide  the 
kind  of  framework  essential  to  get  that 
movement  underway. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

It  is  beyond  contention  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  abuse  and  illicit  distribu- 
tion of  narcotics  suid  dangerous  drugs, 
stern  laws  and  strict  enforcement  are 
essential.  But  the  most  eflQcient  system 
of  enforcement  and  punishment  caimot 
do  the  job  alone. 


A  civilized  society  in  the  late  20th  cen- 
tury recognizes  that  narcotics  addicts  and 
people  who  abuse  drugs — including  the 
most  widely  abused  drug  of  all,  alcohol- 
are  sick  people  and  not  necessarily  crim- 
inals. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  a  great  many 
addicts  resort  to  criminal  acts  simply  to 
support  the  considerable  financial  burden 
of  their  addiction. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  if  we  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  and  its  contri- 
bution to  crime  and  if  we  realize  that 
drug  addiction  is  a  sickness,  we  would  be 
determined  to  make  a  maximum  public 
effort  to  prevent,  cure,  or  control  this 
sickness. 

After  all,  if  we  send  a  narcotics  addict 
to  jail,  he  will  eventually  be  released— 
the  only  question  is  when — only  to  return 
to  society  and  to  his  addiction — and 
usually  to  a  life  of  crime  to  support  the 
costly  habit  he  has  incurred. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  despite  some  scattered  highly  ded- 
icated work  at  National,  State,  and  local 
levels,  we  have  made  only  token  inroads 
toward  getting  at  this  urgent  health 
problem  at  its  source. 

It  seems  that  we  are  willing  to  spend 
almost  any  amount  of  public  funds  to 
punish  the  addict,  but  a  pitifully  small 
amoimt  to  provide  the  professional  serv- 
ices he  needs  to  kick  the  habit,  or  pre- 
ventive programs  that  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  avoid  becoming  addicted 
in  the  first  place. 

The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
place  the  emphasis  on  this  realistic  ap- 
proach. 

The  "Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug 
Etependence  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act"  establishes  a  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse.  The  reasons  such  an 
institute  is  necessary  are  numerous.  An 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
this  health  problem — and  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous problem — command  the  fimdlng 
which  is  necessary  in  this  field ;  establish 
the  visabillty  necessary  to  provide  a 
strong  program  of  public  education  and 
to  develop  public  attention  and  concern 
about  this  important  health  area;  serve 
as  a  coordination  vehicle  for  the  mixed 
prevention  and  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  presently  in  existence 
and  for  the  programs  created  by  this  act; 
provide  the  administrative  structiu*e  nec- 
essary to  attract  a  broad  cross  section 
of  individuals  of  varied  expertise  who  are 
able  to  assist  in  solving  drug  problems; 
and  will  have  a  permanent  statutory 
status  which  will  assist  the  development 
of  the  most  qualified  staff  possible  in  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area. 

The  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
also  authorizes  an  Emergency  Supple- 
mental State  Assistance  program,  total- 
ing $100  million  over  the  next  3  years  and 
a  Model  and  Experimental  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  grant  program  total- 
ing $150  million  over  the  next  3  years  to 
plan,  develop,  conduct  and  evaluate  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  about 
the  dire  need  for  these  funds.  Time  after 
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tune— in  personal  conversations  without 
constituents,  In  correspondence,  and  In 
our  hearings,  we  have  heard  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  need  for  assistance.  Just 
last  week  my  own  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  a  panel  of  six  mayors, 
representing  the  Legislative  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
tell  of  the  tragic  lack  of  assistance  and  of 
their  resultant  Incapability  to  act  in 
these  areas  of  national  tragedy. 

The  story  among  our  States  is  simi- 
lar—and certainly  it  is  here  where  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  programs  is 
most  critical. 

But  the  loudest  and  most  persuasive 
cry  Is  from  individual  citizens  who  are 
trapped  by  this  problem,  want  out,  and 
have  no  place  to  go  but  to  the  streets  and 
to  a  tortured  Ufe  of  crime  committed  to 
support  the  deadly  craving  of  their 
addiction. 

The  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
also  requires  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  establish  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  P^eral 
civilian  employees.  Here,  as  in  the  area  of 
alcoholism  programs  for  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, we  have  sadly  failed  to  exercise 
Federal  leadership  in  furnishing  a  way 
out  to  our  own  employees — while  asking 
that  private  industry  do  this  for  their 
employees. 

The  legislation  also  requires  an  annual 
report  by  the  Secretary,  which  requires 
a  detailed,  comprehensive  report  on  how 
the  activities  of  various  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment which  have  drug  programs — 
HUD,  OEO,  Office  of  EducaUon,  NIMH, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Transportation,  and  so  on — are  being 
coordinated  in  a  single  plan  of  attack 
on  the  drug  epidemic;  what  each  such 
program  Is  spendirig;  the  results 
achieved;  and  recommendations  made. 
The  fact  is  that  these  activities  are  over- 
lapping, often  in  conflict,  and  are  sadly 
uncoordinated.  There  Is  not  even  a  docu- 
ment available  for  distribution  to  inter- 
ested States,  cities,  and  citizens  which 
spells  out  where  our  drug  and  drug -re- 
lated programs  are  in  the  Government, 
who  is  in  charge  of  them,  what  Federal 
assistance  or  direct  programs  they  ad- 
minister, and  so  on.  No  wonder  our  local 
and  State  officials  are  frustrated  and 
angry  about  this  area.  They  have  every 
right  to  be. 

The  annual  report  also  requires  that 
the  Secretary  describe  the  various  exlst- 
ant  model  and  experimental  methods  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  make 
recommendations  for  communities  as 
to  their  implementation.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  be  a  clear- 
inghouse for  this  type  of  Informa- 
tion—and it  already  claims  to  be — then 
it  is  time  that  we  got  busy  and  dissemi- 
nated it  to  our  communities.  This  pro- 
vision would  insure  that  that  necessary 
service  is  finally  carried  out. 

The  "Drug  Dependent  Offenders 
Treatment  and  RehabUltation  Act  of 
1971"  would  serve  to  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  treat- 


ment and  rehabilitation  services  among 
those  charged  vdth  Federal  crimes.  It 
would  sdso  make  more  definite  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient's  obligations  to  provide 
such  treatment  and  rehabihtation  serv- 
ices. 

If  there  ever  was  an  area  where  we  have 
remained  shortsighted,  and  let  our  emo- 
tions dictate  our  actions,  it  is  here.  The 
price  we  have  been  paying  as  a  society 
for  essentially  Ignoring  the  drug  priori- 
ties in  our  prisons  is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. HEW  officials  testifying  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  last  week  doubled 
their  estimates  of  persons  addicted  to 
narcotics.  They  said  250,000  people  in 
this  country  are  addicted  to  heroin.  The 
figure  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  country  mile 
short  of  the  mark,  and  far  short  of 
reality.  There  are  probably  that  many 
addicts  and  more  in  New  York  City,  if 
we  could  find  them  and  register  them — 
probably  in  Harlem  alone.  But  even  as- 
suming that  figure  and  a  $40  a  day  habit, 
a  minimal  figure,  there  is  a  cost  of  $10 
million  a  day. 

If  it  takes  three  times  that  amoimt  In 
stolen  property  to  obtain  money — and  it 
actually  takes  three  to  five  times  the 
value  of  the  stolen  property — then  we  are 
talking  about  $30  million  worth  of  crime 
a  day — every  day  of  the  week,  every  week 
of  the  month,  every  month  of  the  year. 
As  I  say,  the  real  number  of  addicts  is 
many  times  higher,  and  so  is  the  cost 
we  are  actually  paying. 

But  the  cost  in  terms  of  crime  is  only 
the  beginning,  the  quantifiable  factors 
associated  wiUi  narcotic  abuse  include 
costs  for  law  enforcement,  lost  produc- 
tivity, and  welfare  costs  associated  with 
broken  families  and  unemployed  abusers. 
Government  authorities  have  estimated 
that  the  total  of  involuntary  social  costs 
of  narcotic  drug  abuse  alone  amounts  to 
$541  million  per  year.  The  figure  is  far 
higher  than  that. 

But  the  greatest  price  of  all  is  the 
price  we  are  paying  in  terms  of  human 
life — the  lives  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  narcotics  addicts  and  oth- 
er drug  abusers  who  lead  a  terrified  ex- 
istence in  the  shadows  of  society;  half 
alive  and  bereft  of  hope. 

We  have  placed  our  hopes  in  our  pris- 
on system  and  we  have  continued  to  in- 
crease our  emphasis  on  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  to  put  our  drug  offenders 
there.  We  have  deluded  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  when  that  was  done,  we 
had  somehow  taken  a  step  toward  solv- 
ing the  drug  problem.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Our  prisons  are  a  national  scandal. 
Nineteen  out  of  every  20  persons  who 
are  sent  to  prison  eventually  return  to 
society.  Obviously  what  happens  to  these 
persons  while  they  are  there  Is  critical. 
In  many  Instances,  they  return  to  so- 
ciety In  far  worse  shape  than  when  they 
left.  In  nearly  all  Instances  there  are  no 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
available  for  the  addict.  In  New  York 
City,  a  recent  survey  revealed  that  70 
percent  of  the  Inmates  of  the  city  jail 
were  addicts  and  that  approximately  95 
percent  of  these  individuals  will  return 
to  heroin  use  upon  their  release.  The 


New  York  situation  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  50 
8md  60  percent  of  the  Inmates  In  our 
big  city  Jails  are  narcotics  addicts  and 
that  once  they  are  released  that  there 
is  a  70-90  percent  chance  that  they  will 
return  within  1  yeai-. 

Time  after  time  In  our  subcommittee 
hearings  we  have  heard  testimony  that 
drugs  of  virtually  every  type  were  avail- 
able within  our  prisons.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  was  stated,  they  were  more 
readily  available  there  than  on  the  out- 
side. We  had  testimony  from  a  young 
man  who,  as  a  boy,  first  got  hooked  on 
heroin  hi  a  boys'  detention  home. 

Rehabilitation  efforts  may,  to  some 
extent,  conflict  with  the  deterrent  and 
punishment  goals  that  are  a  fact  in  our 
criminal  justice  system,  and  rehabihta- 
tion has  been  opposed  by  some  people  in 
the  past  for  these  reasons.  But  the  Issue 
here  is  not  simply  whether  new  correc- 
tional methods  amount  to  "coddling." 
The  ultimate  goal  of  corrections  imder 
any  theory  Is  to  make  the  community 
safer  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime. 
Rehabilitation  of  offenders  to  prevent 
their  return  to  crime  is,  in  blimt  terms, 
the  only  realistic  and  economically 
plausible  way  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  task  force  on  corrections  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  has 
stated: 

A  major  role  for  Federal  correctlona  should 
be  the  Initiation  of  Innovative  programa  to 
serve  as  proving  grounds  and  as  models  for 
State  and  local  corrections.  This  role  as  In- 
novator would  not,  of  course,  be  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  pro- 
grams should  be  prlm&rUy  a  stimulus  to 
change  at  the  local  level.  Much  that  Is  new 
and  promising  will  continue  to  be  generated 
locally.  But  the  prestige  and  visibility  of  the 
Federal  service  and  its  national  chtu'acter  give 
it  unique  advantages. 

The  "Drug  Dependent  Offenders 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1971"  would  provide  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship and  innovative  program  to  which  the 
Commission  refers  by  providing  a  way  out 
of  crime  for  our  Federal  offenders.  It 
would  also  authorize  a  State  and  local 
development  program  of  $150  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  begin  a  Federal 
effort  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop,  expand,  and  evaluate 
programs  providing  treatment  and  re- 
habihtation to  State  and  local  offenders 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  drug  related 
crimes. 

Realistically,  Mr.  President,  without 
faulting  the  vsdiant  efforts  that  dedicated 
individuals  and  groups  have  made  in  a 
difficult  field,  treatment  for  drug  abuse 
in  America  is  scarcely  a  scratch  on  the 
surface  of  the  problem. 

The  same  statement  can  be  made  with 
reference  to  rehabilitation  facihties  and 
research  and  prevention  programs. 

It  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
working  almost  entirely  from  a  prosecu- 
tion, rather  than  a  public  health,  ap- 
proach. 

We  are  concerned  with  punishing  peo- 
ple, not  educating  them  or  healing  them. 

We  caimot  wish  narcotics  and  mind- 
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altering  drugs  out  of  existence;  we  c^ 
not  legislate  them  away;  we  cannot  en- 
force them  into  oblivion. 

But  we  can  do  something  about  h« 
tng  sick  people  and  about  preventing 
ers  from  incurring  the  illness. 

We  are  properly  concerned  about 
tecting  society  from  crime  induced  I 
drugs. 

But  the  protection  is  a  delusion,  ui 
we  get  at  the  problem  of  addiction  itaelf. 

Somehow  public  programs  and  poUoies 
get  diverted  from  the  central  point,  the 
need  for  salvaging  himaan  beings — both 
for  the  protection  of  society  and  for  s  m- 
ple  himianity.  | 

Armed  with  this  understanding,  Ijam 
convinced  that  we  can  meet  the  (tug 
problem  sensibly  and  be  a  stronger  and 
better  society  for  so  doing.  1 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  toflay 
Ls  a  substantial  step  in  that  direction^ 
Exhibit  1 
S.  1836 
A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehensive   Fe<teral 

program  for  the  prevention  and  treatnient 

of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^lae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Drug  Abuse  jand 
Drug  Dependence  Prevention,  Treatn^ent, 
and  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1971".  | 

TITLE    I— NATIONAL    DRUG    ABUSE    AnD 
DBUO        DEPENDENCE        PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT    AND    REHABILITATIC^ 
PROGRAM 
PaET  a — PiNDINOS  AKD  STATEMENT  OF  Pp&- 

pose;  DEnNrnoKS 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  Drug  abiise  and  drug  dependence 
are  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the 
country.  National  and  International  organi- 
zations and  experts  representative  of  those 
most  knowledgeable  and  most  experienced  \n 
the  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence have  found  that  drug  abuse  can 
seriously  Impair  health  and  lead  to  drug 
dependence  and  that  drug  dependence  l>  an 
Illness  or  disease  which  requires  treatment 
through  health  and  rehabUltatlou  services. 

A  national  effort  to  reduce  the  ptibllc 
health  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence should  be  made  and  shoulc,  be 
directed  toward  developing  commuilty- 
based  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Such  a  program  shoulC  be 
staffed  by  and  represent  a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion of  Individuals  who  have  the  creatvity 
and  initiative  to  develop  the  widest  possible 
range  of  activities;  to  foster  and  encoiirage 
Federal,  State,  and  local  initiatives;  anl  to 
dramatize  the  extraordlnarUy  serious  najture 
of  the  drug  abvise  and  drug  dependjence 
problems  in  this  cotintry. 

An  immediate,  major  commltmeni  of 
health  and  social  resources  and  Government 
funds  is  required  to  develop  and  Impleiient 
such  a  national  program.  It  Is  the  purpo  >e  of 
this  Act  to  mandate  such  a  oommltmeiit. 

DKrlNTTIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  uMd  in  this  Act: 

(1)  "Drug  abuser"  means  any  person  who 
uses  any  controlled  substance  under  cln  um- 
stances  that  constitute  a  violation  of  lew. 

(3)  "Drug  dependent  person"  means  a  per- 
son who  Is  using  a  controlled  substancd  (as 
defined  In  section  102  of  the  Contrjlled 
Substances  Act)  and  who  is  in  a  stale  of 
psychic  or  physical  dependence,  or  both,  iirls- 
Ing  from  administration  of  that  substance  on 
a  continuing  basis.  Drug  dependence  Is  c  har- 
acterlzed  by  behavioral  and  other  respcnses 


which  Include  a  strong  compulsion  to  take 
the  substance  on  a  continuous  basis  In  order 
to  experience  its  psychic  effects,  or  to  avoid 
the  discomfort  caused  by  its  absence. 

(3)  "Prevention  and  treatment"  Includes 
all  appropriate  forms  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  radio,  television,  films,  books  pam- 
phlets, lectures,  adult  education,  and  school 
courses) ;  planning,  coordinating,  statistical, 
research,  training,  evaluation,  reporting, 
classification,  and  other  administrative,  sci- 
entific, or  technical  programs  or  services;  and 
screening,  diagnosis,  treatment  (emergency 
care  services,  inpatient  services,  intermediate 
care  services,  and  outpatient  services),  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  Job  training  and  re- 
ferral, and  other  rehabUltatlon  programs  or 
services;  but  does  not  Include  law  enforce- 
ment activities. 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Part  B — National  iNSTirxrrE  on  Drtto  Abuse 

AND  Drug  Dependence 

establishment  op  institute 

Sec.  111.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug 
Dependence  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute")  to  administer  or  coordinate  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  prevention  and 
treatment  authorities  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  and  other  Federal  law. 
The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Institute, 
shall  develop  and  conduct  a  comprehensive 
health,  education,  research,  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Acting  through  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Secretary  shall  take  any  action 
consistent  with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
this  Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
functions  stated  In  this  part. 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  develop  yearly  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive Federal  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence prevention  and  treatment  plan  to 
implement  the  objectives  and  policies  of  this 
Act.  The  plan  shall  specify  how  all  available 
health,  welfare,  educational,  and  rehabilita- 
tion resources,  and  how  funds,  programs, 
services,  and  facilities  authorized  under  all 
relevant  existing  Federal  legislation,  should 
be  utilized; 

(2)  develop  and  encoxirage  the  enactment 
of  model  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
prevention  and  treatment  plans  and  legisla- 
tion for  State  and  local  governments,  utiliz- 
ing the  concepts  Incorporated  in  the  compre- 
hensive Federal  plan  and  specifying  how  all 
types  of  community  resources  and  existing 
Federal  legislation  may  be  utilized; 

(3)  encourage  and  promote  the  adoption, 
throughout  the  country,  of  public  health 
procedures  for  the  handling  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  as  alternatives  to  pres- 
ent criminal  procedures;  and 

(4)  review  and  provide  in  writing  an  eval- 
uation of  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness 
of  any  provisions  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence contained  In  the  comprehensive 
State  health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation 
plans  submitted  to  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  to  Federal  law,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  those  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  5(a)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  sections  314(d)  (2)  (K)  and  604(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  section  1902a 
(a)  of  title  XIX  of  the  SocleJ  Security  Act, 
and  section  204(a)  of  part  A  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

coordination  functions 

Sec.  113.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)   insure  that  all  Federal  programs  and 


all  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
programs  under  this  chapter  is  carried  out 
In  a  coordinated  manner.  In  order  to  meet 
this  responsibility  he  is  authorized  to  request 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  to  supi^y 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  Each  such  department  or  agency  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  materials  to  the  Secretary.  Any 
Federal  department  or  agency  engaged  in 
administering  programs  dealing  with  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  deptendence  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  consult  with  and  seek  ad- 
vice from  the  Secretsury  to  Insure  fully  co- 
ordinated efforts,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  to  coordinate  such  efforte; 

(2)  assist  and  serve  In  a  consulting  capac- 
ity to  Federal  courts,  departments,  and 
agencies  in  the  development,  maintenance, 
emd  coordination  of  a  full  range  of  programe, 
facilltiee,  and  services  for  education,  diag- 
nosis, planning,  counseling,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  with  respect  to  the  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  problems  they  en- 
counter among  their  employees  and  among 
the  public  they  serve; 

(3)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
government  programs  and  services  and  pro- 
grams and  services  of  other  public  and  of 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  and 

(4)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  informa- 
tion center  for  the  collection,  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  all  Information  relat- 
ing drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  includ- 
ing State  and  local  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence treatment  plans,  availability  of 
treatment  resources,  training  and  educa- 
tional programs,  statistics,  research,  and 
other  pertinent  data  and  Information. 

research  functions 

Sec.  114.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate  all 
forms  of  research  relating  to  the  cause, 
epidemiology,  sociological  aspects,  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  treatment,  toxicology,  phar- 
macology, chemistry,  and  effecu  on  the 
health  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

(2)  make  research  facilities  and  resources 
of  the  Secretary  available  to  appropriate  au- 
thorities, health  officials,  and  individuals 
engaged  in  special  studies  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  establish  and  main- 
tain research  fellowships  in  the  Institute 
and  elsewhere; 

(3)  investigate  and  publish  information 
concerning  uniform  methodology  and  tech- 
nology for  determining  the  extent  and  kind 
of  drug  use  by  an  Individual  and  effects 
which  individuals  are  likely  to  experience 
from  such  use; 

(4)  evaluate  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence; and 

(5)  gather  and  publish  sUtistlcs  pertain- 
ing to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and 
promulgate  regulations  specifying  uniform 
statistics  to  be  obtained,  records  to  be  main- 
tained, and  reports  to  be  submitted  on  » 
voluntary  basis  by  public  and  private  de- 
partments, agencies,  organizations,  practi- 
tioners, and  other  persons  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  and 

training  functions 

Sec.  115.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  establish  and  encoureige  the  establlsn- 

ment  of  training  programs  for  professional 
and  paraprofessional  personnel.  Including 
recovered  drug  dependents,  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  and 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  training  fellow- 
ships In  the  Institute  and  elsewhere. 
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education  functions 

Ssc.  118-  Tbe  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broad  variety  of  educational  ma- 
terials and  techniques  for  use  by  schools 
(including  elementary,  secondary,  adult  edu- 
cation professional  and  graduate  schools) 
nubile  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
and  individuals  and  others  concerning  the 
use  and  abuse  of  drugs;  and 

(3)  evaluate  and  encourage  the  evaluation 
of  educational  materials  and  techniques. 
reporting  functions 

SEC.  117.  The  secretary  shaU— 

(1)  within  nlneity  days  of  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  an  Annual  Report  on  Federal 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation,  which 

shall: 

(a)  contain  the  comprehensive  Federal 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  plan  re- 
quired by  section  112(1)  of  this  Act; 

(b)  contain  the  Federal  Report  on  Model 
and  Experimental  Methods  for  the  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Drug  Abusers  and  Drug 
Dependent  Persons  required  by  section  131 
(3)  of  this  Act;  and 

(c)  set  forth  the  programs  conducted,  ex- 
penditures made,  results  achieved,  plans  de- 
veloped, and  problems  discovered  In  the 
operations  and  coordination  of  the  various 
Federal  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  present  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Congress  such  other  re- 
ports or  recommendations  as  may  be  re- 
quested or  be  necessary. 

Past  C — Development  of  State  and  Local 

Programs 
Subpart  I — Emergency   Supplemental   State 
Assistance  Program 
program  and  authorization 
Sec,  121.  (a)  An  emergency  supplemental 
State  assistance  program  is  hereby  estab- 
lished to  temporarily  aid  States  in  planning, 
establishing,  maintaining,  coordinating,  and 
evaluating  projects  for  the  development  of 
more  effective  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation   programs    to    deal    with    drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  grants  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  fifty  States. 

STATE    allotment 

Sac.  122.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year 
puiBuant  to  section  121  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  population,  finan- 
cial need,  and  need  for  more  effective  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  except 
that  no  such  allotment  to  any  State  (other 
than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
clflo  Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  less 
Uian  $300,000, 

(b)  Any  amount  so  aUotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands)  and  remaining  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year   (and 
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for  such  year  only),  and  any  such  amount 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  aUotted 
to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next 
fiscal  year;  except  that  any  such  amount, 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month  following  the  end  of  such  year 
for  which  it  was  aUotted,  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  remain  unobligated  by 
the  close  of  such  next  fiscal  year,  may  be 
realloted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  made  until  the 
close  of  such  next  fiscal  year,  to  other  States 
which  have  need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as 
the  Secretary  deems  equitable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  tMs  part,  and  any 
amount  so  reaUotted  to  a  State  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  and  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  the  same  period.  Any 
amount  allotted  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available 
to  It,  for  the  purposes  for  which  made,  for 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years 
only) ,  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  to  It  t<x 
such  purpose  for  eeich  of  such  next  two  fiscal 
years;  except  that  any  such  amount,  re- 
mainlng  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
of  such  next  two  years,  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  remain  unobligated  at  the 
close  of  the  second  of  such  next  two  years, 
may  be  reaUotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  made  un- 
tu  the  close  of  the  second  of  such  next  two 
years,  to  any  other  of  such  four  States  which 
have  need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  equitable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  any  amount 
so  reaUotted  to  a  State  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  allotted  and  available  to  tb« 
State  for  the  same  period. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expendltiires  found  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  during  such  year  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  piart,  except  that 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
the  allotments  of  such  State  for  a  year,  or 
$50,000,  whichever  is  the  least.  Shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purpose  for  such  year. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  part  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  Such  plan 
must — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  sujjervlslng  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "State  agency")  wlU  have 
authority  to  carry  out  such  plan  In  con- 
formity with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  to  consult  with 
the  State  agency  In  carrying  out  the  plan; 

(4)  set  forth.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary,  a  survey  of  need 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  including  a 
survey  of  the  health  faculties  needed  to  pro- 
vide services  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence, and  a  plan  for  the  development 
and  distribution  of  such  facilities  and  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State; 

(5)  provide  a  scheme  and  methods  of  ad- 
ministration which  will  supplement,  broad- 


en, and  complement  State  heiutb  plans  de- 
veloped under  section  314(d)  (3)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Act; 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan.  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
(except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  In- 
dividual employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods) ,  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  plan; 

(7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  eis  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(8)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General' 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  the  records 
specified  in  paragraph  (7) ; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  It  considers  necessary; 

(10)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  avaUable  under  this 
part  for  any  period  wUl  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avaU- 
able for  the  programs  described  in  this  part, 
and  wUl  In  no  event  supplant  such  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds;  and 

(11)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

Subpart  H — Model  and  Experimental  Treat- 
ment and  RehabUltatlon  Programs 

PROGRAM  AND  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Secretary,  utUlzlng  the 
authority  of  this  subpart  as  well  as  other 
existing  legislative  authorities  and  acting 
through  the  Institute,  shall  establish,  con- 
duct, and  evaluate  model  and  experimental 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  In  carrying  out 
this  responsibUlty,  the  Secretary  shaU — 

(1)  obtain  data.  Information,  and  evalua- 
tions from  the  broadest  possible  reliable  cross 
section  of  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  individuals  In- 
terested and  active  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  treatment  and  reha- 
bUltetlon; 

(2)  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals;  and 

(3)  Include  in  his  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress under  section  117  of  this  Act,  a  separate 
section  describing  the  vartoiis  existent  model 
and  experimental  methods  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependent  persons  and  the  advanteiges  of 
each;  describing  their  indications  of  success 
or  faUure  or  both;  making  recommendations 
for  future  development  of  these  areas;  mak- 
ing such  recommendations  for  community 
Implementation  of  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bUltatlon methods  as  may  be  appropriate; 
and  mnifing  such  recommendations  for  legls- 
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latlon   and   a<lmlnlstratlve    action   In    these 
areas  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(t>4  There  are  authorized  to  be  apptoprl- 
ated  ^25.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eBdlng 
June  30.  1972;  »50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973:  and  $75,000,000  f*r  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  car^  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Any  appropjlated 
funds  shall  remain  available  vintll  exp^ided. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  132.  In  administering  section  131(2) 
of  this  part : 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  require  cooidlna- 
tlon  of  all  s^pUoatlons  for  programs  In  a 
State  and.  In  view  of  the  local  nature  ^f  the 
drug  abuse  problem,  shall  not  give  prece- 
dence to  public  agencies  over  private!  non- 
profit agencies.  Institutions,  and  orginlza- 
tlons,  or  to  State  agencies  over  local  ag^icles. 

(b)  Each  applicant  within  a  State,  upon 
filing  its  application  with  the  Secretary  for 
a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section,  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  its  application  for  flevlew 
by  the  State  agency  designated  unde^  sec- 
tion 123,  if  such  agency  exists.  SuchiStaite 
agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  ihirty 
days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  In  wtltlng, 
an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth  ^a  the 
application.  Such  evaluation  shall  laclude 
comments  on  the  relationship  of  the  project 
to  other  projects  pending  and  ^proved  and 
to  the  State  comprehensive  plan  for  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  drug  abuae  and  drug 
dependence  under  such  section  123]  The 
State  shall  furnish  the  applicant  a  copy  of 
any  such  evaluation.  A  State,  If  it  so  desires, 
may.  In  writing,  waive  Its  rights  undef  this 
section.  I 

(c)  Approval  of  any  application  for  a|grant 
or  contract  by  the  Secretary,  Includliig  the 
earmarking  of  financial  assistance  for  *  pro- 
gram or  project,  may  be  granted  only  If  the 
application  substantially  meets  a  set  of  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  thai— 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  sarvlces 
for  which  assistance  under  this  sectjon  Is 
sought  will  be  substantially  administered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adoilnls- 
tratlon  as  are  necessary  for  the  prop*  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  on  proj- 
ects; I 

(3)  provide  for  euch  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  b#  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  (if  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  tjo  the 
applicant;  and  I 

(4)  provide  reasonable  assiorance  that.  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  section 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sapple- 
ment  and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feaslbje  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  al>sence 
of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avallaUle  for 
the  programs  described  in  this  sectioi,  and 
wlU  in  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds. 

Subpart  HI — Admission  of  Drug  Abusers  and 
Drug  Dependent  Persons  to  Hospitals 

ADMISSION     TO     HOSPITALS 

Ssc.  141.  Drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
persons  who  are  voluntary  patients  sliall  be 
admitted  to  and  treated  in  private  and  pub- 
lic hospitals  on  the  basis  of  medical  need 
and  shall  not  be  discriminated  agalnet  be- 
cause of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug  depend- 
ence. No  hospital  that  violates  this  section 
Bball  receive  Federal  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law  administered  by  the  Secretary. 
No  such  action  shall  be  taken  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  advised  the  ap»proprlate  person  or 
persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  tills  sec- 
tion, and  provided  an  opp<^tunlty  fc  r  cor- 
rection or  a  hearing. 


Part    D — Prxvkntion    and    Treatment    for 

Federal  Emplotees 
drug  abtrse  and  drug  dependence  among 
federal  government  emplotzzs 
Sec.  151.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and  main- 
taining. In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
and  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments, 
appropriate  policies  and  services  for  the  pre- 
venUon  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  among  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees, consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
intent  of  this  Act.  Such  policies  and  services 
shall  make  optimal  use  of  existing  govern- 
mental facilities,  services,  and  skills.  Federal 
civilian  employees  who  are  drug  abusers 
or  who  are  drug  dependent  shall  retain  the 
same  employment  and  other  benefits  as  other 
persons  afflicted  with  serious  health  prob- 
lems and  Illnesses,  and  shall  not  lose,  solely 
because  they  are  drug  abusers  or  drug  de- 
I>endent  persons,  pension,  retirement,  medi- 
cal, or  other  rights.  A  good  faith  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  find  appropriate  work  within 
the  Government  which  does  not  Involve  the 
national  security  during  the  employee's  re- 
habilitative treatment,  rather  than  placing 
blm  an  sick  leave. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  In- 
stitute, shall  be  responsible  for  fostering  sim- 
ilar drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  services  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  In  private  industry. 

(c)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  deprived 
of  Federal  employment  or  a  Federal  profes- 
sional or  other  llcenae  or  right  solely  on  the 
ground  of  prior  drug  abuse  or  prior  drug  de- 
pendence, except  with  regard  to  positions  In- 
volving national  security  as  specified  In  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  department  or 
agency  in  which  he  is  employed 

CONFIDENTIALITT    OF   RECORDS 

Sec.  162.  (a)  All  patient  records  prepared 
or  obtained  pursuant  to  section  131  of  this 
title,  and  all  information  contained  therein, 
shall  remain  confidential  and  may  be  dis- 
closed, with  the  patient's  consent,  only  to 
medical  personnel  and  only  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  patient,  or  to 
Government  or  other  officials  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  benefits  due  the  patient  as  a 
result  of  his  drug  dependence  or,  for  reseexch 
purposes,  to  public  or  private  research  or- 
ganizations, agencies,  institutions,  or  indi- 
viduals whose  competence  and  research 
programs  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Disclosure  may  be  made  for  purposes 
unrelated  to  such  treatment,  benefits,  or  re- 
search upon  an  order  of  a  court  after  applica- 
tion showing  good  cause  therefor.  In 
determining  whether  there  is  good  cause  for 
disclosure,  the  court  shall  weigh  the  need  for 
the  Information  sought  to  be  disclosed 
against  the  possible  harm  of  disclosure  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  Information  pertains, 
to  the  physlclan-patlent  relationship,  and  to 
the  treatment  services,  and  may  condition 
disclosure  of  the  information  upon  any 
appropriate  safeguards.  No  such  records  or 
information  may  be  used  to  Initiate  criminal 
charges  against  a  patient  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

(b)  All  patient  records  and  all  Informa- 
tion contained  therein  relating  to  drug  abuse 
or  drug  dependence  prepared  or  obtained  by 
a  private  practitioner  shall  remain  con- 
fidential, and  may  be  disclosed  only  with  the 
patient's  consent  and  only  to  medical  per- 
sonnel for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  or  to  Government  or 
other  officials  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
benefits  due  the  patient  as  a  result  of  his 
drug  dependence. 

HEALTH    AND   DISABUJTY    INSITBANCZ   PLANS   FOR 
FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Sxc.  153.  All  health  and  disability  insiirance 
policies  and  plans  for  Federal  employees  shall 


cover  drug  dependence  In  the  same  way  as 

other  health  problems  and  Illnesses. 

Part  E — The  National  Advisory  Cotincil  cm 

Drug  Abxtse  and  Drug  Dependence 

establishment  of  council 

Sec.  161.  (a)  Section  217(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,"  im- 
mediately after  "the  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council,"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  (A) 
Inserting  "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,"  immedi- 
ately after  "the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council,"  and  (B)  inserting  "drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence"  immediately 
after  "psychiatric  disorders,"  and 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  (A)  by  insert- 
ing "and  the  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Drug  Abiise  and  Drug  De- 
pendence" after  "(other  than  the  membeiB 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism";  (B)  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "(3)";  and  (C)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  a  semi- 
colon and  "and  (4)  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  clause,  shall 
expire  as  follows:  Three  shall  expire  four 
years  after  such  date,  three  shall  expire  three 
years  after  such  date,  three  shall  expire  two 
years  after  such  date,  and  three  shall  expire 
one  year  after  such  date,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment.". 

(b)  Section  217(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended, 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  Inserting 
"drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,"  Im- 
mediately after  "mental  health,". 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  shall  ad- 
vise, consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary m  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence.  The  Council  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  review  research  projects  or  programs  sub- 
mitted to  or  Initiated  by  It  In  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  any  such  projects 
which  It  believes  show  promise  of  mftlrlng 
valuable  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  cause,  prevention,  or 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  (2)  to  col- 
lect Information  as  to  studies  being  carried 
on  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, make  available  such  information 
through  appropriate  publications  for  the 
benefit  of  health  and  welfare  agencies  or 
organizations  (public  or  private)  or  physi- 
cians or  any  other  scientists,  and  for  the 
Information  of  the  general  public.  The  Coun- 
cil is  also  authorized  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary,  for  acceptance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act,  conditional  gifts  for 
work  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence;  and  the  Secretary  shall  recom- 
mend acceptance  of  any  such  gifts  only  after 
consultation   with  the  Council." 

APPROVAL  BY  COUNCIL  OF  CERTAIN  GRANTS  UKMS 
PART  D  OF  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS   ACT 

Sec  162.  Section  266  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "and  part  D"  immediately  after 
'•(other  than  part  C",  and  (2)  by  adding  st 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence. 
"Grants  under  part  D  of  this  title  for  such 
costs  may  be  made  only  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
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jjnjg  Abuse   and   Drug   Dependence   estab- 
lished by  such  section." 

Part  P — General 

LEASING  OF  FACILrrlES 

Sec.  171.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  Inserting  "or  leasing"  after  "con- 
struction", and  (2)  by  Inserting  "faclUtles 
tor  emergency  medical  services.  Intermediate 
care  services,  outpatient  services,  or"  im- 
mediately before  "post-hospltalizatlon  treat- 
ment facilities". 

(b)  Section  261(b)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  leasing"  after  "construction". 
TITLE  II — GENERAL 

SAVING   PROVISION 

Sec  201.  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  this  Act  Is  adjudged  Invalid  fear  any  rea- 
son, such  Judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair, 
or  Invalidate  any  other  section,  provision,  or 
term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remaining  sec- 
tioQs,  provisions,  and  terms  shall  be  and 
remain  In  f uU  force  and  effect. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  into  vinder  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  at 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  luidertaklng  in 
connection  with  which  such  grant  or  con- 
tract Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  ef- 
fective audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  docxmients,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  or  contracts  entered  Into  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  other 
than  competitive  bidding  procedures. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  203.  Payments  tmder  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  iastallments  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

ExmBiT  2 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Behabiltta- 
TiON  Act  of  1971 

8ECn0N-BT-8ECTION    ANALYSIS — TITLE    I 

Part  A— Findings  and  statement  of  purpose; 
definitions 
Findings  and  statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  101.  Sets  out  the  findings  and  state- 
ment of  purpose. 

Definitions 

Sec.  102.  Sets  out  definitions  which  apply 
throughout  the  blU. 

"Prevention  and  treatment"  Is  defined  to 
Include  all  appropriate  forms  of  educational 
programs  and  services  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  radio,  television,  films,  books, 
pamphlets,  lectures,  adult  education,  and 
school  courses) ;  planning,  coordinating,  sta- 
tistical, research,  training,  evaluation,  report- 
ii»g,  classification,  and  other  administrative, 
scientific,  or  technical  programs  or  services; 
and  screening,  diagnosU,  treatment  (emer- 
gency medical  care,  Inpatient,  intermediate 
care,  and  outpatient),  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. Job  training  and  referral,  and  other  re- 
habilitation programs  or  services. 

Other  definitions  Include  those  for  the 
'•nns  "drug  abuser,"  and  "drug  dependent 
person." 

The  remaining  definitions  are  routine. 


Part  B — National  institute  for  the  preven- 
tion and  tTcatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence 

Establishment  of  Institute 
Sec.  ill.  Establishes  a  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  within 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Remaining  sec- 
tions of  this  part  prescribe  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Institute  and  the  method  for  ap- 
pointing Its  Director. 

Planning  Functions 
Sec.  112.  Sets  out  the  planning  ftmctlons 
of  the  Institute  which  include  development 
of  a  comprehensive  Federal  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  prevention  and  treatment 
plan;  development  of  model  State  and  local 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  prevention 
and  treatment  plans;  providing  assistance 
and  consultation  to  all  Interested  agencies 
and  persons  vrlth  respect  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence; and  canying  out  evaluations  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provisions 
In  various  health  plans  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Government  pursuant 
to  Federal  law. 

Coordination  Functions 
Sec.  113.  Sets  out  the  coordination  func- 
tions of  the  Institute,  which  Include  assist- 
ing all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs; 
serving  as  consultants  to  Federad  courts, 
departments,  and  agencies;  coordinating  all 
Federal  health  and  rehabilitation  efforts  to 
deal  with  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 
encouraging  State  and  local  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  and  services  and  stimulating 
more  effective  and  coordinated  use  of  all  ex- 
isting resources  and  services;  and  serving 
as  an  Information  clearing  house. 

Research  P^inctions 
Sec.  114.  Sets  out  the  research  functions 
of  the  Institute,  which  Include  conducting 
research  of  all  kinds  relating  to  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence;  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting others  In  conducting  such  research; 
making  research  facilities  of  the  Institute 
available  to  other  researchers;  maintaining  a 
research  fellowship  program;  investigating 
methods  for  measuring  drug  consumption; 
and  gathering  and  publishing  statistics  per- 
taining to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

Training  Functions 
Sec  116.  Sets  out  the  training  functions  of 
the  Institute,  which  include  establishment 
of  training  programs  for  professionals  and 
paraprcfesslonals.  and  establishment  of 
training  fellowships. 

Educational  Functions 
Sec  116.  Sets  out  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  Institute,  which  Include  the 
development  of  a  broad  variety  of  educa- 
tional materials  and  techniques,  and  the 
evaluation  of  such  materials  and  techniques. 

Reporting  Functions 
Sec  117.  Sets  out  the  reporting  functions 
of  the  Institute,  which  Include  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Annual  Report  on  Federal  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation,  containing 
specified  information;  and  the  presenting  of 
such  other  reports  or  recommendations  as 
the  President  or  the  Congress  may  require. 

Part    C — Development    of    State    and    local 
programs 

SUBPART    I — emergency     SUPPLEMENTAL    STATE 
ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

Program  and  authorization 
Sec  121.  Establishes  an  emergency  sup- 
plemental State  aslstance  program  to  tem- 
porarily aid  States  In  planning,  establishing, 
maintaining,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
projects  for  the  development  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  prevention,  treatment. 


and  rehabilitation  programs.  The  follow- 
ing amotmts  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose:  916  million  for  fiscal 
1972;  »35  million  for  fiscal  1973:  and  t50 
million  for  fiscal  1974. 

State  Allotment 
Sec.  122.  Provides  for  the  allotment  of 
grants  to  all  States  regardless  of  their  size, 
such  allotment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
relative  population,  financial  need,  and  need 
for  more  effective  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  except  that  no 
State  shall  be  allotted  leas  than  (200.000. 
The  allotment  procedure  Is  that  generally 
followed  for  formula  grants. 

State  Plans 
Sec  123.  Requires  States  wishing  to  parti- 
cipate In  the  formula  grant  program  to  de- 
velop State  plans  meeting  certain  basic  re- 
quirements. The  plans  must  designate  a 
single  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan; 
provide  for  a  State  advisory  council  to 
oversee  the  plan;  specify  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  Its  existing  health  facllltlee:  sup- 
plement, broaden,  and  complement  State 
health  plans;  meet  certain  standards  of 
administration:  provide  required  reports 
and  Information;  and  assure  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  used  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  non-Federal  funds.  The  Sec- 
retary must  approve  any  State  plan  meet- 
ing the  statutory  requirements. 

SUBPART   n — model   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   TREAT- 
MENT   OF    RERABtLITATION    PROGRAMS 

Program  and  Authorization 
Sxc.  131.  Establishes  a  program  imder 
which  the  Secretary,  utilizing  the  authority 
of  this  subpart,  as  well  as  other  existing  leg- 
islative authorities,  will  establish,  conduct, 
and  evaluate  model  and  experimental  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  The  following 
amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose:  $25  million  for  fiscal  1972; 
$50  million  for  fiscal  1973;  and  (76  million 
for  fiscal  1974. 

Administration  of  Grants  and  Contracts 
Sec  132.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  assure 
coordination  of  all  grant  applications  for 
programs  in  a  State,  and  not  to  give  prece- 
dence to  public  agencies  over  private  agen- 
cies or  to  State  agencies  over  local  agencies. 
It  also  establishes  the  administrative  and 
budgetary  crlerla  which  must  be  met  by 
those  seeking  funds  under  this  subpart. 

SUBPART    m ADMISSION    OF   DRUG    ABX7SERS   AND 

DRUG-DEPENDENT      PERSONS      TO      HOSPITALS 

Admission  to  Hospitals 
Sec  141.  Provides  that  no  private  or  public 
general  hospital  which  discriminates  against 
drug  abusers  or  drug  dependent  persons  who 
are  voluntary  patients  because  of  their  drug 
abuse  or  drug  dependence  will  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary.  Termination  of  aid 
will  occur  only  after  the  Secretary  gives  no- 
tice of  the  failure  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion and  provides  an  opportunity  for  correc- 
tion or  hearing. 

Part  D — Prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  for  Federal 
employees 

Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  Among 
Federal  Employees 
Sec  151.  Sets  out  procedures  for  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abvise  and 
drug  dependence  among  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  It  provides  that  the  OlvU 
Service  Commission,  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  shall  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  maintaining  appropriate 
p>ollcles  and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence among  all  Federal  civilian  employees. 
The  Institute  will  be  responsible  for  en- 
couraging   similar    drug    abuse    and    drug 
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dependence  prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation servlceB  in  State  and  loca  gov- 
ernments and  private  Industry.  Other  fights 
and  responsibilities  are  also  set  out. 
CJonfidentlallty  of  Records 

Sec.  152.  Provides  that  aU  patient  ricords 
prepared  or  obtained  pursuant  to  thl^  Part 
shall  remain  confidential,  and  may  b^  dis- 
closed with  the  patient's  consent  o^ly  to 
proper  persons  for  purposes  of  medical  treat- 
ment, research,  or  the  obtaining  of  bene- 
fits relating  to  the  patient's  drug  de|)end- 
ence.  Similar  provisions  apply  to  pfrlvate 
medical  records. 

Health  and  Disability  Plans 

Sec.  153.  Provides  that  all  health  and 
disability  Insurance  policies  and  plaos  for 
Federal  enaployees  shall  cover  drug  depend- 
ence In  the  same  way  as  other  health  prob- 
lems and  Illnesses. 

Part  E — The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence 
Establishment  of  Council        , 

Sec.  161.  Provides  for  the  establlaliment 
of  a  15-member  council,  to  advise  an4  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendatlops  to 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  hAs  ac- 
tivities and  functions  In  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

Approval    of    Certain    Grants    Under    Com- 
munity Mental  HeaJth  Oentera  Ait 
Sec.   162.  Transfers  to  the  new  Naflonal 
Advisory  CovmcU  the  functions  of  thte  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Mental  l^ealth 
with   respect   to   certain   grants   undeB  part 
D  of  the  Conmiunlty  Mental  Centers  J^ct. 
Part  F — General 
Leasing  of  Facilities 
Sec.    171.    Expands    certain    provlsiotis    of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centets  Act 
to  allow  funding  for  the  leasing  of  taclll- 
tles  used  In  treating  and  rehabilitating  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent   persons^ 

TTTLE    n CENEKAL 

Saving  Provision 
Skc.  201.  Is  a  severability  provision. 
Records 

Sec.  202.  Requires  recipients  of  graits  to 
make  whatever  reports  are  required  by  the 
Secretary. 

Payments 

Sec.  203.  Provides  that  payments  iinder 
Oils  title  may  be  made  In  advance  ir  by 
way  of  reimbursements,  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

ExHisrr  3 
S.  1836 

A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  P^eral 
program  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  dependent  Federal  offenders 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   Tha^   this 
Act  many  be  cited  as  "The  Drug  Dependent 
Offenders  Treatment  and  Rehablltatloh  Act 
of  1971". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  STATEMENT  ( 
PURPOSE.  AND  DEFINITIONS 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  1 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Drug  dependent  personal  com- 
mit a  high  percentage  of  the  serious  crime 
In  o»ir  cities  In  order  to  secure  funda|  with 
which  to  supply  their  drug  habits.  Crlinlnal 
incarceration  without  appropriate  treatment 
has  proved  ineffective  to  deter  drug  related 
crime  and  to  meet  the  human  needs  oil  such 
drug  dependent  persons.  Effective  an<l  suc- 
cessful treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 
offer  the  best  possibility  of  meeting  such 
human  needs  and  of  avoiding  a  high  r^te  of 
recidivism. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  t^i  im- 
plement a  pcHlcy  under  which  drug  depend- 
ent persons  charged  with   or  convicted   of 


drug  related  offenses  should  receive  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  designed  to 
effect  their  restoration  to  health  and  their 
return  to  society  as  useful  members. 
DEKNrnoNa 
Sxc.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  "Courts"  includes  all  Federal  courts, 
including  any  United  States  magistrate. 

(2)  "Department"'  means  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(3)  "Drug  abuser"  means  any  person  who 
uses    any    controlled    dangerous    substance 

under  circumstances  that  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  law. 

(4)  "Drug  dependent  person"  means  a 
person  who  is  using  a  controlled  dangerous 
substance  and  who  is  In  a  state  of  psychic 
or  physical  dependence,  or  both,  arising  from 
administration  of  that  controlled  dangerous 
substance  on  a  continuing  basis.  Drug  de- 
pendence is  characterized  by  behavioral  and 
other  responses  which  Include  a  strong  com- 
pulsion to  take  the  substance  on  a  continu- 
ous basis  in  order  to  experience  Its  psychic 
effects,  or  to  avoid  the  discomfort  of  its 
absence. 

(6)  "Drug  related  offense"  means  any  Fed- 
eral criminal  offense  committed  by  a  drug 
dependent  person  (1)  to  satisfy  his  drug 
dependence  or  to  obtain  funds  to  satisfy  his 
drug  dependence  or  (2)  while  under  and  as 
a  result  of  the  influence  of  a  controlled  dan- 
gerovu  substance. 

(6)  "Emergency  medical  services"  Includes 
all  appropriate  short-term  services  for  the 
acute  effects  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, which  (1)  are  available  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  (2)  are  community  based  and 
located  so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  patients,  (3)  are  affiliated  with, 
and  constitute  an  Integral  (but  not  neces- 
sarily physical)  part  of,  the  general  medi- 
cal services  of  a  general  hospital,  and  (4) 
provide  drug  withdrawal  and  other  appro- 
priate medical  care  and  treatment,  profes- 
sional examination,  diagnosis,  and  classifi- 
cation with  respect  to  possible  drug  depend- 
ence, and  referral  for  other  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

(7)  "Oovemment  attorney"  mecms  an  at- 
torney authorized  to  represent  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  this  Act. 

(8)  "Inpatient  services"  Includes  all  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided  for  a 
resident  patient  while  he  spends  full  time  in 
a  treatment  Institution. 

(9)  "Intermediate  care  services"  Includes 
all  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided  for 
a  resident  patient  whUe  be  spends  part  time 
in  a  treatment  institution  (including  but  not 
limited  to  a  halfway  house,  hostel,  or  foster 
home)  which  is  community  based  and  lo- 
cated so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  accessible 
to  patients. 

(10)  "Medical  officer"  means  the  physician 
responsible  under  this  title  for  the  examina- 
tion, diagnosis,  treatment,  or  making  of 
recommendations  with  respect  to  treatment 
of  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(11)  "Outpatient  services"  Includes  all 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  clinics,  social  cen- 
ters, vocational  rehabilitation  services,  wel- 
fare centers,  and  Job  referral  services)  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided 
while  the  patient  Is  not  a  resident  of  a 
treatment  institution,  which  are  community 
based  and  located  so  as  to  be  quickly  and 
easily  accessible  to  patients. 

(12)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

TITLE    II — ^TREATMENT    AND    REHABILI- 
TATION OF  FEDERAL  OFFENDERS 

TBEATUXNT  AND  REBABIUTATION  SERVICES 

Sec.  aoi.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
at  least  the  following  treatment  and  rehab- 
ilitation services  for  male  and  female  Ju- 


veniles and  adults  who  are  charged  with,  con- 
victed of,  or  serving  a  criminal  sentence  for 
any  criminal  offense  under  Federal  law  and 
are  eligible  for  treatment  under  this  Act: 

( 1 )  Emergency  medical  services. 

(2)  Inpatient  services,  which  shall  not  be 
a  part  of  or  at  the  same  location  as  a  cor- 
rectional Institution. 

(3)  Intermediate  care  and  outpatient  serv- 
ices. (A)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  developing  these  community  based  treat- 
ment services.  (B)  Reasonable  surveillance 
techniques  such  as  urine  analysis  may  be 
used  for  treatment  purposes  but  the  results 
thereof  shall  remain  confidential  and  may 
not  be  used  against  any  patient  In  any  crim- 
inal proceeding.  Because  of  the  nature  and 
seriousness  of  the  disease  a  drug  dependent 
person  can  be  expected  to  relapse  mto  drug 
abuse  one  or  more  times  after  the  onset  of 
therapy.  The  decision  whether  to  continue 
or  to  modify  or  to  discontinue  mtermedlate 
care  or  outpatient  treatment  after  one  or 
more  such  relapses  shall  be  made  on  the  basle 
of  sound  clinical  Judgment.  All  reasonable 
methods  of  treatment  shall  be  used  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence.  (C)  Supportive  medical 
care,  services,  and  residential  facilities  shall 
be  provided  for  drug  dependent  persons  for 
whom  treatment  has  repeatedly  failed  and 
recovery  Is  unlikely  so  that  they  may  live  in 
a  decent  and  productive  manner. 

(b)  The  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  provided 
at  any  available  facility,  including  but  not 
limited  to  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  public 
and  private  general  hospitals,  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  public  and  private 
drug  dependence  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  centers.  Care  and  treat- 
ment for  veterans  shall  be  provided  where 
possible  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. The  Secretary  may  contract  with  any 
appropriate  public  or  private  agency,  organi- 
zation, or  institution  that  has  proper  and 
adequate  facilities  and  personnel  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  each  city  or  region 
a  central  office  open  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
to  coordinate  and  provide  information  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  all  such  services. 
The  Secretary  may  determine,  in  his  discre- 
tion, the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  office. 

(d)  Any  person  assisted  under  this  Act 
may  be  required  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  his  subsistence,  care,  or  treatment,  to 
the  extent  that  he  Is  financially  able  to  do 
so,  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  specify  how 
funds  available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of 
his  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence  imder 
Federal  or  State  Government  programs  such 
as  social  sectirlty,  welfare,  medicare,  medi- 
caid, veterans  benefits,  and  employee  health 
Insurance  plains  and  {>ollcles,  shall  be  used 
to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  such  treatment 
so  far  as  practicable  without  Imposing  undue 
hardship  on  him  or  his  family.  No  person  may 
be  discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of 
Indigence. 

EMEBGENCT    MEDICAL.    SERVICES 

Sec  202.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  charged  with 
a  misdemeanor  under  Federal  law  and  who 
appears  to  be  a  drug  abuser,  or  who  is  taken 
into  custody  for  what  appears  to  be  a  drug 
related  misdemeanor  under  Federal  law, 
shall,  after  preliminary  police  processing  and 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  counsel, 
promptly  be  taken  for  emergency  medical 
services,  where  he  shall  either  be  admitted 
as  a  patient  or  transported  to  another  ap- 
propriate health  facUlty  for  treatment  and 
diagnosis.  Upon  admission  as  a  patient,  such 
person  shall  Immediately  be  examined  to 
determine  whether  (A)  it  is  probable  that 
he  Is  not  a  drug  abuser  and  has  not  com- 
mitted a  drug  related  misdemeanor,  or  (B) 
it  is  probable  that  he  is  not  in  need  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  although  he  may  be 
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i  drug  abuser,  or  (C)  it  Is  probable  that  he  is 
drug  abuser  or  a  drug  dependent  person 
.ho  is  in  need  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices Such  screening  shall  be  completed 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  such  person's 
admission  to  emergency  medical  services.  Any 
nerson  determined  to  fall  within  subpara- 
Siph  202(a)  (1)  (C)  shall  be  detained  there 
as  long  as  is  necessary  to  complete  emergency 
medical  treatment,  to  conduct  a  diagnosis 
for  possible  drug  dependence,  and  to  Insti- 
tute any  civil  commitment  proceeding  pur- 
suant to  section  203  or  204,  but  In  no  event 
longer  than  five  days  after  his  admission. 

(2)  Any  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  202(a)  (1)  (A)  or  202(a)  (1)  (B) 
shaU  be  released  from  emergency  medical 
services  Immediately  upon  completion  of  the 
initial  screening  process,  and  in  no  event 
shaU  he  be  detained  there  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Upon  his  release  from 
emergency  medical  services,  he  shall  be  han- 
dled as  m  any  other  criminal  case. 

(3)  If  a  i>erson  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  202(a)(1)(C)  is  diagnoaed  as 
not  a  drug  dependent  person  and  prior  to 
trial  on  the  offense  he  requests  volimtary 
treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal  prosecution, 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  patient  or 
services  shall,  after  a  review  of  the  patient's 
record,  advise  the  Government  attorney  in 
writing  whether  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  person  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable for  the  criminal  charges  to  be  held  in 
abeyance  or  withdrawn  In  order  to  Institute 
voluntary  treatment  for  his  drug  abuse,  or 
for  the  criminal  charges  to  be  prosecuted. 
The  Government  attorney  shall  exercise  his 
discretion  whether  to  accept  the  medical 
officer's  advice,  but  in  the  event  that  he 
does  not  accept  the  medical  officer's  advice 
he  shall  state  In  writing  the  reasons  for 
his  decision. 

(4)  If  a  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  202(a)(1)(C)  is  diagnosed  as 
a  drug  dependent  person  and  prior  to  trial 
on  the  offense  he  requests  voluntary  treat- 
ment or  civil  commitment  for  treatment  in 
lieu  of  criminal  prosecution,  the  medlceU  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  patient  or  services 
shall,  after  a  review  of  his  record,  advise 
the  Government  attorney  and  the  court  in 
writing  whether  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  person  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable for  the  criminal  charges  to  be  held 
In  abeyance  or  withdrawn  In  order  to  In- 
stitute either  voluntary  treatment  for  his 
drug  dependence  or  treatment  for  his  drug 
dependence  under  civil  commitment,  or  for 
the  criminal  charges  to  be  proeecuted.  The 
Government  attorney  shall  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion whether  to  accept  the  medical  of- 
ficer's advice,  but  In  the  event  that  he  does 
not  accept  the  medical  officer's  advice  he  shall 
state  in  writing  the  reasons  for  his  decision. 

(5)  If  the  criminal  charges  are  prosecuted 
and  such  person  is  convicted,  and  at  the  time 
of  conviction  he  requests  probation  with 
treatment  or  civil  commitment  for  treatment 
In  Ueu  of  criminal  punishment,  the  medical 
officer  In  charge  of  the  patient  or  services 
shall  advise  the  court  In  writing  whether 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
person  It  would  be  preferable  for  him  to 
receive  a  siispended  sentence  and  probation 
on  the  condition  that  he  undergo  education 
and  treatment  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence, or  to  be  civilly  committed  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  for  treatment  In  lieu  of 
criminal  punishment,  or  to  receive  criminal 
Incarceration.  The  cotirt  shall  exercise  Its 
discretion  whether  to  accept  the  medical 
officer's  advice. 

(«)  Any  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  202(a)  (1)  (C)  shall  immediate- 
ly be  Informed  of  his  right  to  request  any  of 
the  procedures  for  treatment  In  lieu  of 
criminal  prosecution  or  punUhment  which 
M*  avaUable  to  him  under  subsection 
2«(a)(3),  20a(a)(4),  or  20a(a)(6)  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  diagnosis.  If  such  person  is,  as  a 


result  of  his  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence, 
unable  at  the  time  of  diagnosis  either  to  un- 
derstand or  to  make  a  rational  decision  con- 
cerning hlB  right  to  request  treatment  under 
such  subsections,  he  shall  again  be  informed 
of  such  right  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  under- 
stand the  choices  avaUable  to  him  and  to 
make  a  rational  decision  concerning  them. 

(7)  A  criminal  charge  may  be  held  In 
abeyance  pursuant  to  subsection  202(a)(3) 
or  202(4)  for  no  longer  than  one  year,  after 
which  it  is  automatically  dismissed.  A  person 
civilly  committed  pursuant  to  section  204 
may  be  returned  to  stand  trial  pursuant  to 
section  204(e)(3)  vrtthln  that  year. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  charged  with  a  fel- 
ony under  Federal  law  and  who  appears  to 
be  a  drug  abuser,  or  who  is  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  what  appears  to  be  a  drug  related 
felony  under  FederaJ  law,  shall,  after  prelim- 
inary police  processing  "nd  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  counsel,  promptly  be  taken 
for  emergency  medical  care  services,  where 
he  shall  either  be  admitted  as  a  patient  or 
transported  to  another  appropriate  health 
facility  for  treatment  and  diagnosis.  Upon 
admission  as  a  patient,  such  person  shall 
Immediately  be  examined  to  determine 
whether  (A)  It  is  probable  that  he  is  not 
a  drug  abuser  and  has  not  committed  a  drug 
related  felony,  or  (B)  it  is  probable  that  he 
is  not  in  need  of  emergency  medical  services 
although  he  may  be  a  drug  abuser,  or  (C)  it 
is  probable  that  he  is  a  drug  abuser  or  a 
drug  dependent  person  who  is  In  need  of 
emergency  medical  services.  Such  screen- 
ing shall  be  completed  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  such  person's  admission  to  emer- 
gency medical  services.  Any  person  deter- 
mined to  fall  within  subparagraph  202(b) 
(1)  (C)  shall  be  detained  there  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  complete  emergency  medical 
treatment,  to  conduct  a  diagnosis  for  pos- 
sible drug  dependence,  and  to  institute  any 
civil  commitment  proceeding  pursuant  to 
section  203  or  204,  but  in  no  event  longer 
than  ten  days  after  his  admission. 

(2)  Any  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  202(b)(1)(A)  or  202(b)(1) 
(B)  shall  be  released  from  emergency  medi- 
cal services  Immediately  upon  completion 
of  the  initial  screening  process,  and  in  no 
event  shall  he  be  detained  thers  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Upon  his  release  from 
emergency  medical  services,  he  shall  be 
handled  as  in  any  other  criminal  case. 

(3)  If  a  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  202(b)(1)(C)  Is  diagnosed  as 
not  a  drug  dependent  person,  he  shall  be 
handled  as  in  any  other  criminal  case. 

(4)  If  a  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  202(b)(1)(C)  U  diagnosed  as 
a  drug  dependent  person  and  he  pleads  nolo 
contendere  or  guilty,  or  he  is  found  guilty 
after  trial,  and  at  that  time  he  requests  pro- 
bation with  treatment  or  civil  commitment 
for  treatment  in  Ueu  of  criminal  pimlsh- 
ment,  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
patient  or  services  shall  advise  the  court  in 
writing  whether  It  would  be  preferable  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  per- 
son for  him  to  receive  a  suspended  sen- 
tence and  probation  on  the  condition  that 
he  undergo  education  and  treatment  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  or  to  be 
civilly  committed  pursuant  to  section  204  for 
treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal  punishment, 
or  to  receive  criminal  incarceration.  The 
court  shall  exercise  Its  discretion  whether 
to  accept  the  medical  officer's  advice. 

(B)  Any  person  diagnosed  as  a  drug  de- 
pendent person  pursuant  to  subsection  203 
(b)  (4)  shall  immediately  be  informed  of  his 
right  to  request  probation  with  treatment 
or  civil  commitment  for  treatment  in  lieu 
of  criminal  pvmlshment.  If  such  person  Is, 
as  a  result  of  his  drug  dependence,  unable 
at  the  time  of  diagnosis  either  to  understand 
or  to  make  a  rational  decision  concerning 
his  right  to  make  such  a  request,  he  shall 
again  be  Informed  of  such  right  as  soon  as 


he  Is  able  to  understand  the  choices  avail- 
able to  V'lm  and  to  make  a  rational  decision 
concerning  them. 

(c)  Whenever  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  the  patient  or  services  believes  that  any 
patient  requires  additional  short-term  in- 
voluntary emergency  medical  treatment  and 
care,  and  that  the  findings  required  by  sec- 
tion 203(a)  can  be  substantiated,  he  shall 
recommend  In  vnltlng  to  the  Government 
attorney  that  a  civil  commitment  proceed- 
ing be  instituted  pursuant  to  section  203. 
The  Government  attorney  shall  Institute 
such  a  proceeding  unless  he  believes  that  the 
findings  required  by  section  203(a)  cannot 
be  Bubetantiated  or  that  there  is  other  good 
cause  for  denying  the  recommendation. 

(d)  Whenever  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  the  patient  or  services  believes  that  any 
patient  taken  Into  custody  for  or  charged 
with  any  violation  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  is  a  drug  dependent  person  who 
Is  charged  with  a  drug  related  offense,  he 
shall  recommend  In  writing  that  a  civil  com- 
mitment proceeding  be  Instituted  pursuant 
to  section  204. 

(1)  The  Ooverrunent  attorney  shall  insti- 
tute such  a  proceeding  unless  he  believes  that 
the  violation  was  not  a  drug  related  offense 
or  that  the  findings  required  by  section  204 
cannot  be  substantiated.  If  the  medical  offi- 
cer and  the  Government  attorney  disagree 
on  the  applicability  of  this  subsection,  the 
Government  attorney  may  proceed  with  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  shall  state  In  writ- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  decision.  If  the  crim- 
inal charges  are  proeecuted  under  these  cir- 
cumstances against  the  recommendation  of 
the  medical  officer,  the  medical  officer  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  court  setting 
out  his  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
and  the  court  shall  take  any  appropriate  ac- 
tion. 

(2)  If  criminal  charges  are  prosecuted  and 
the  court  finds  that  the  person  is  a  drug  de- 
pendent person  and  that  violation  was  a 
drug  related  offense,  he  shall  be  handled  only 
pursuant  to  sections  202,  203,  and  204  of  this 
Act.  In  any  trial,  the  burden  of  showing 
the  applicability  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
on  the  defendant. 

(3)  ThU  subsection  shall  be  inapplicable 
to  any  drug  dependent  pyerson  who  is  charged 
with  distribution  of  a  large  quantity  of  a 
controlled  substance  or  distribution  of  any 
controlled  substance  as  part  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise.  The  Secretary  may  issue 
regulations  defining,  for  any  controlled  sub- 
stance, the  quanity  that  constitutes  a  large 
quantity  of  that  substance  for  pvirposes  of 
this  provision. 

(e)  Any  Federal  officer.  Government  attor- 
ney, court,  or  Federal  probation  or  parole 
officer  shall  refer  any  person  to  the  Secretary 
for  handling  piirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  whenever  it  appears  that  such  person  is 
a  drug  abuser  or  that  an  offense  with  which 
he  is  charged  may  be  drug  related. 

(f)  The  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
patient  or  services  shall  be  given  all  perti- 
nent records  and  information  with  respect 
to  any  person  handled  pvirsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  by  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  officer,  Oovemment  attorney,  court, 
or  Federal  probation  or  parole  officer  who  has 
such  records  or  Information. 
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TERM     CTVtL     COlUCmCXNT    FOR 
GKNCT   MBtlCAL  TSXATlfXMT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  A  court  may,  on  a  petition 
of  a  Oovemment  attorney  filed  before  the 
period  of  detention  for  emergency  medical 
treatment  and  diagnosis  expires,  and  after  a 
hearing  without  a  Jury,  order  any  person  re- 
ceiving emergency  medical  services  pursuant 
to  section  203  to  be  temporarily  committed 
to  the  Secretary  for  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment and  care  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  commitment  If 
he  determines  that  the  person  is  a  drug  de- 
pendent person,  and  as  a  result  of  his  drug 
dependence    (1)    is  in  imminent  danger  of 
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sustaining  substantial  physical  barm  uoless 
he  receives  medical  treatment  for  a  psrlod 
longer  than  permitted  by  section  202,  and 
(2)  Is  unable  to  make  a  rational  dec^lon 
Etbout  accepting  assistance.  The  court  ^all 
make  any  determination  pursuant  to  I  this 
subsection,  and  shall  impose  any  ord^r  oT 
commitment,  within  Ave  days  after  thf  fil- 
ing of  the  petition,  and  the  person  who  l^  the 
subject  of  the  petition  may  be  detained 
during  that  flve-day  period  regardless  oi  any 
time  limit  for  detention  Imposed  by  section 
202(a)(1)  or  202(b)(1). 

(b)  The  hearing  shall  be  held  within]  four 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  taxless 
the  person  or  his  attorney  requests  a  (lelay 
of  the  hearing.  The  court  shall  notif  j  the 
person  and  his  attorney  of  the  time,  and 
place  of  the  hearing.  If  the  person  is  wlDhout 
funds  to  provide  for  the  assistance  of  co^msel 
for  the  hearing,  the  court  shall  appoint 
counsel  to  represent  the  person  at  thi  ex- 
pense of  the  Government.  i 

(c)  In  conducting  a  hearing  imder!  this 
section,  the  court  shall  receive  and  cooslder 
all  relevant  evidence  and  testimony  -^^hich 
may  be  offered.  The  person  shall  hav<  the 
right  to  present  evidence,  and  to  present  and 
cross-examine  witnesses.  The  testimony  of 
the  person  at  this  hearing  may  not  be  used 
against  him  In  any  other  Judicial  proceeding, 
nor  shall  the  person  waive  his  prifllege 
against  self-incrimination  In  any  fiiture 
Judicial  proceeding  by  testifying  at  this  tear- 
ing. The  court  shall  make  any  determination 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and  shall  im- 
ixjse  any  order  of  commitment,  within  mrty- 
elght  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pear- 
lug.  I 

(d)  Any  person  committed  shall  havf  the 
right  to  appeal:  Provided,  That  any  ai>peal 
arising  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shAll  be 
disposed  of  within  ten  days  of  the  entry  of 
the  order  appealed  from.  1 

(e)  Any  ooxirt  which  conducts  the  hear- 
ing provided  for  In  this  section,  or  ■v^hich 
reviews  the  outcome  of  said  hearing,  Ishall 
not  sit  in  any  trial  of  the  person  for  sja.  of- 
fense which  was  the  basis  for  or  ftendliig  at 
the  time  of  said  hearing,  or  any  related 
appeal. 

(f)  As  soon  as  a  patient  committed  ^der 
this  section  is  once  again  able  to  malce  a  ra- 
tional decision  about  accepting  assistance,  he 
shall  be  civilly  committed  for  treatment]  pur- 
suant to  section  204  or  be  handled  as  lii  any 
other  criminal  case.  ' 

Crvn.   COMMITMENT   rOK  TREATMENT   OT   $RVG 
DEPENDENCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  The  courts  may  cotnmlt 
to  the  Secretary  for  treatment  and  case  for 
drug  dependence  in  lieu  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  punishment  for  up  to  a  specLfle|d  pe- 
riod of  time  a  drug  dep»endent  person  who — 

(A)  is  charged  with  a  misdemeanot  and 
who,  prior  to  trial  on  the  offense,  reqkiests 
such  treatment  In  lieu  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion; or 

(B)  is  chttfged  with  a  misdemeanor  or 
felony  and  who,  after  having  pled  nolo  con- 
tendere or  guilty,  to,  or  having  been  found 
guilty  of.  the  offense  charged,  at  the  time 
sentence  Is  imposed  requests  such  treatpient 
In  lieu  of  serving  the  sentence  imposed:  or 

(C)  is  serving  a  criminal  sentence  and  pe- 
titions the  court  for  such  treatment  la  lieu 
of  serving  the  remainder  of  his  sentence] 

(2)  No  term  of  commitment  shall  tie  or- 
dered for  a  period  longer  than  the  maximum 
sentence  that  could  have  been  imposed  for 
the  offense  with  -which  the  person,  was 
charged  with  respe<)t  to  subsection  (t)(l) 
(A) ,  or  for  a  period  longer  than  the  science 
actually  imposed  with  respect  to  si|bsee- 
ttons  (a)(1)(B)  and  (a)(1)  (C),  unless  he  Is 
found  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  consDltute 
an  Immediate  and  continuing  danger  t^  the 
safety  of  another  person  or  of  property] pur- 
suant to  subeectioD  (c)(2).  A  paitientj  may 
volimtarlly  remain  In  treatment  for  asilozig 


as  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  patient 
or  services  believes  warranted. 

(b)  (1)  The  courts  may  commit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  treatment  and  care  for  drug  de- 
p>endence  for  up  to  a  specified  period  of  time 
a  drvig  dependent  person  who— 

(A)  is  charged  with  a  drug  related  offense 
and  is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  drug  de- 
pendence: or 

(B)  is  charged  with  an  offense  under  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  and  is  found,  before  or 
after  trial,  to  fall  within  the  provUlons  of 
section  202(d). 

(2)  No  term  of  commitment  shall  be  or- 
dered for  a  period  longer  than  the  maximum 
sentence  that  could  have  been  imposed  for 
the  offense  of  which  he  was  acquitted  with 
respect  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  or  for  a 
period  longer  than  the  maTimnm  sentence 
that  could  have  been  imposed  for  the  offense 
for  which  he  was  taken  into  custody  or 
charged  with  respect  to  subsection  (b)  (1) 
(B) ,  unless  he  Is  fooind  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  constitute  an  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  the  safety  of  another  per- 
son or  of  property  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
(2).  A  patient  may  voluntarily  remain  In 
treatment  for  as  long  as  the  medical  ofiBcer  In 
charge  of  the  patient  or  services  believes 
warranted. 

(c)  (1)  Prior  to  the  commitment  of  any 
person  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
the  com^  shall  hold  a  civil  hearing  without 
a  Jury  and  must  find  that  (A)  he  is  a  drug 
dependent  person;  and  (B)  appropriate 
treatment  Is  available  for  him. 

(2)  To  support  a  finding  that  a  person 
constitutes  an  immediate  and  continuing 
danger  to  the  safety  of  another  person  or  of 
property,  a  court  must  conclude  from  clear 
and  convincing  factual  evidence,  based  upon 
recent  behavior  during  intermediate  care  or 
outpatient  treatment,  that  as  a  result  of  his 
drug  dependence  he  will  engage  in  Illegal 
distribution  of  any  controlled  drug  or  will 
commit  grave  felonious  conduct  that  Is  drug 
related. 

(d)  Pending  the  court's  decision  on  civil 
commitment,  the  person  shall  be  detained 
for  appropriate  care  and  treatment  pursuant 
to  sections  202  and  203 :  Provided,  That  such 
commitment  cases  shall  be  expedited  and 
that  such  Interim  detention  shall  not  exceed 
ten  days  from  the  date  the  proceeding  is  In- 
stituted. The  order  of  the  court  shall  prevail 
unless  and  until  overturned  on  appeal :  Pro- 
vided, That  any  appetJ  shall  also  be  ex- 
pedited. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately  In- 
form the  court  whenever  in  his  opinion  any 
one  of  the  findings  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  is  no  longer  applicable,  or  for 
any  reason  the  person  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally released. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  a  review  of 
the  patient's  record,  recommend  to  the  court 
whether  the  commitment  order  should  be 
continued,  or  whether  the  patient  should  be 
unconditionally  released,  or  whether  the 
patient  should  be  returned  to  stand  trial  If 
he  was  committed  under  subsection  (a)(1) 

(A)  or  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  sentence 
If  he  was  committed  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 

(B)  or  (a)  (1)  (C) )  or  whether  some  other  ap- 
propriate  action  should  be  taken.  The  court 
shall  hold  a  civil  hearing  and  shall  enter 
an  appropriate  order. 

(2)  Time  spent  under  civil  commitment 
shall  be  counted  toward  any  sentence  for  a 
person  retiwned  to  stand  trial  or  to  eerve 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence. 

(3)  A  person  conunitted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  retiimed  to  stand  trial  or  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  If  he 
does  not  cooperate  with  an  appropriate  treat- 
ment or  care  program,  or  if  appropriate  treat- 
ment or  care  is  ineffective:  Provided,  That 
the  decision  whether  to  return  the  person  to 
stand  trial  or  to  serve  the  remainder  of  bis 


sentence  after  failure  to  conform  to  a  sched- 
ule for  rehabilitation  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  most  consistent  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  individual  and  the  safety 
of  the  community. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  204 
(h),  no  person  shall  remain  committed  for 
treatment  or  care  pursuant  to  this  section 
after  a  court  determines  that  any  one  of  the 
findings  made  under  subsection  204(c)  is  no 
longer  applicable. 

(f)  A  conunitted  person  may,  upon  the 
expiration  of  six  months  following  the  com- 
mitment order,  and  not  more  frequently 
than  every  six  months  thereafter,  request 
the  Secretary  in  writing  to  conduct  a  review 
of  the  current  applicability  of  the  required 
findings,  and  if  the  request  is  timely  it 
shall  be  granted.  The  patient  may,  at  hla 
own  exi>ense,  have  one  or  more  qualified 
physicians  participate  In  the  review  or  con- 
duct an  independent  review.  The  Secretary 
shall,  upon  the  written  request  of  an  Indi- 
gent patient,  assist  him  In  obtaining  a  qual- 
ified physician  to  participate  in  the  review, 
and  such  a  physician  shall  be  compensated 
for  his  services  by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
result  of  the  review  to  the  patient.  If  the 
patient  is  not  released  as  a  result  of  this 
review  he  may  petition  the  court  for  an  order 
directing  his  release.  The  court  may  hold  a 
hearing  and  shall  consider  all  pertinent  evi- 
dence and  enter  an  appropriate  order.  The 
burden  of  proof  In  such  a  proceeding  shall 
remain  on  the  Secretary. 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  right  of  review 
upon  a  patient's  written  request,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  as  often  as  practicable,  but  not 
less  often  than  every  six  monttis,  review  a 
patient's  status  under  the  required  findings. 
Any  right  available  to  him  for  obtaining  re- 
lease from  confinement,  Including  the  right 
to  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  shall 
also  be  retained,  and  the  burden  of  proof  in 
such  a  proceeding  of  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  the  findings  upon  which  the  commit- 
ment is  based  shall  remain  on  the  Secretary. 

(h)  If  the  Secretary  contlnuee  to  make  a 
good  faith  attempt  to  provide  appropriate 
treatment  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)  •  ■ 
drug  dependent  person  who  has  been  ad- 
judged an  immediate  and  continuing  danger 
to  the  safety  of  other  persons  or  of  property 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (2)  shall  not  f*U 
to  be  committed  pursuant  to  subsection  (s) 
or  (b),  or  be  released  from  commitment 
under  subsection  (e),  (f),  or  (g),  untU  the 
finding  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  Is  no  longer 
applicable. 

(I)  A  conunitted  person  or  a  person  de^ 
tained  for  treatment  may  initially  be  placed 
In  inpatient,  intermediate  care,  or  outpatient 
treatment,  on  the  basis  of  sound  clinical 
Judgment,  except  that  a  person  charged  with 
or  subject  to  a  prison  sentence  for  a  felony 
shall  Initially  be  placed  in  inpatient  treat- 
ment unless  the  court  orders  otherwise.  The 
Secretary  may  transfer  a  committed  person 
or  a  person  detained  for  treatment  between 
Inpatient,  intermediate  care,  and  outpatient 
services  without  court  permission  on  the 
basis  of  sound  clinical  Judgment,  except  that 
a  court  order  must  be  obtained  for  the  trans- 
fer from  inpatient  status  of  any  person 
charged  with  or  subject  to  a  prison  sentence 
for  a  felony.  No  committed  person  may  be 
unconditionally  released  without  a  court 
order.  A  committed  or  detained  person  has 
a  right  to  intermediate  care  and  outpatient 
status,  and  to  unconditional  release,  as 
quickly  as  is  conslsent  with  sound  clinical 
Judgment  and  with  the  safety  of  other  per- 
sons and  of  property. 

(J)  If  the  respondent  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act  doee  not  have  an  attorney 
and  cannot  afford  one,  the  court  shaU  ap- 
point one  to  represent  him.  Counsel  «o 
appointed  shall  be  compensated  for  his  serr- 
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loes  by  the  Secretary  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  court  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

(k)  Neither  mall  nor  other  oonununlca- 
tlons  to  or  from  a  person  committed  pur- 
siiant  to  this  section  nuty  be  read  by  others 
or  censored  except  when  ordered  by  a  phy- 
sician for  treatment  reasons :  Provided,  That 
reasonable  regulations  regarding  visiting 
hours  and  the  use  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities  may  be  adopted,  and 
reasonable  precautions  may  be  used  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  lllegaUy  obtaining  con- 
trolled substances. 

(1)  Upon  the  Institution  of  proceedings 
for  the  commitment  of  a  person  pursuant  to 
section  203  or  204,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
such  person  and  his  nearest  known  adult 
relative  a  written  statement  and  explana- 
tion outlining  in  simple  nontechnical  lan- 
guage the  procedures  and  rights  set  out  In 
this  section.  If  such  person  is  committed,  the 
Secretary  sliall  give  him  and  his  nearest 
known  adult  relative  a  further  written  state- 
ment and  explanation  outlining  all  release 
procedures  and  other  rights  provided  by  this 
section,  as  well  as  by  other  statutes  and 
genwal  legal  principles. 

(m)  A  specific  treatment  plan,  adapted 
to  each  Individual,  shall  be  prepared  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  on  a  current 
basis  for  every  patient  committed  pursuant 
to  section  204.  It  shall  show  the  treatment 
planned,  and  the  treatment  provided.  In 
siifflclent  detail  to  permit  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  program  for  that  In- 
dividual. The  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
court  m  considering  the  findings  required 
by  subsections  204(c)    (1)    and    (c)(2). 

(n)  Each  individual  treatment  plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  subsection  204(m)  may 
utilize  inpatient,  intermediate  care,  and 
outpatient  services,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples of  medical  care  and  treatment  ac- 
cepted by  a  responsible  segment  of  the 
medical  profession.  All  public  and  private 
community  efforts,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  welfare  services,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  Job  replacement,  shall  be  uti- 
lized as  part  of  outpatient  treatment  pro- 
grams to  Integrate  drug  depyendent  persons 
back  into  society  as  productive  citizens. 

(o)  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections 204  (c),  (e),  or  (f)  shall  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections 203  (b)  through  (e)  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  hearing  shall  be  taken  down  by 
a  court  reporter  or  recorded  by  suitable 
sound  recording  equipment.  A  transcript 
of  the  record  of  such  hearing  shall  be  made 
available,  at  the  exjjense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  a  person  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  and  who  makes  affidavit  that  he  Is 
unable  to  pay  or  give  security  therefor. 

rEDERAL  TOtTTH  COSRECTIONS  ACT 

Sec  205.  Any  person  committed  to  or  eli- 
gible for  conunltment  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  (chap- 
ter 402  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code) 
who  Is  eligible  for  civil  conmiitment  under 
this  title  shall  be  handled  pursuant  to  this 
title;  Provided,  That  any  person  who  was  a 
youthful  offender  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5006  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
or  who  was  eligible  for  sentencing  under  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  pursuant  to 
section  4209  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  at  the  time  of  his  commitment  hearing 
under  this  title  shall  remain  eligible  for  sen- 
tencing under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act  (1)  if  he  should  fall  to  be  committed  for 
^tment  under  thU  tlUe  or  (2)  if,  having 
been  committed,  he  Is  at  any  time  returned 
to  stand  trial  or  to  serve  the  remainder  of  bis 
sentence  under  section  204(e)  (3). 

Dtno  ABUSE  SEB VICES  IN  CORHKCTIONAL  INSTTTTJ- 
TI0N8  AND  ON   PROBATION   AND  PAROLE 

♦*,?"■  ^°^'  ^*)  "^^  services  established  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 


ons and  the  Board  of  Parole  for  drug  abuser 
or  drug  depyendent  offenders  (Including  per- 
sons sentenced  under  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act.  chapter  402  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code)  placed  on  work  release, 
probation,  parole,  or  other  conditional  release. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  oooperate  In  establishing  and  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  conmiunlty  based 
drug  abuse  treatment  services  and  of  drug 
abuse  treatment  services  In  Federal  correction 
institutions. 

(b)  The  conditional  release  of  any  drug 
abuser  or  drug  dependent  person  convicted  of 
any  Federal  offense  may  be  conditioned  on 
the  person's  agreement  to  periodic  urine 
analyses  or  other  means  of  detecting  narcotic 
drugs  within  the  body. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Board 
of  Parole  may  transfer  an  offender  placed  on 
conditional  release  from  one  treatment  serv- 
ice to  another  depending  upon  his  response 
to  treatment.  The  decision  whether  to  retain 
or  to  restrict  or  to  revoke  probation  or  parole 
or  other  conditional  release  after  failtire  to 
conform  to  a  schedule  for  rehabilitation  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  most  consist- 
ent with  both  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  safety  of  the  community.  All 
reasonable  methods  of  treatment  shall  be 
used  to  prevent  relapses  and  to  promote  re- 
habilitation. The  Secretary  shall  provide  pe- 
riodic reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Board  of  Parole  on 
persons  being  treated  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

AVAmABtLrrr  aw  criminal  records 
Sec.  207.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers 
and  drug  dependent  persons,  any  arrest  for  a 
criminal  offense  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  or  under  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  previously  governing  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  shall  no  longer  be  available 
as  part  of  the  person's  public  arrest  and  other 
public  criminal  records  when  the  charges  are 
withdrawn  or  dismissed  or  the  person  Is 
acquitted  of  the  charges. 

(b)  Any  arrest  or  trial  or  conviction  for  a 
criminal  offense  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  or  under  the  provisions  of  Federal  law 
previously  governing  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  may  be  made  unavailable  as  part  of 
a  person's  public  criminal  records  by  a  court 
upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  of  good  conduct  since 
the  petitioner's  conviction.  Copies  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  served  on  the  United  States  at- 
torney, who  shall  be  responsible  for  consult- 
ing other  appropriate  public  agencies  and 
departments.  If  a  Government  attorney  files 
a  motion  to  dismiss  the  petition  within  sixty 
days,  the  court,  without  a  Jury,  shall  hold 
a  hearing  before  ruling  on  the  Issue.  The  peti- 
tioner shall  have  the  right  to  cross-examine 
any  adverse  witness  or  rebut  any  adverse  evi- 
dence. The  proceeding  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public.  The  petition  shall  be  granted  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  of  good  con- 
duct since  the  petitioner's  conviction  unless 
the  court  finds,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  of 
record,  good  cause  not  to  accept  the  petition- 
er's allegations  of  good  conduct.  The  petition 
may  be  filed  and  heard  only  after  the  fol- 
lowing time   lapses: 

(1)  For  a  Federal  conviction  Involving  any 
controlled  substance  In  Schedule  I  or  n 
which  Is  a  narcotic  drug,  or  any  Federal  of- 
fense under  prior  law  Involving  any  such 
controlled  substance  after  five  years  from 
the  date  of  conditional  or  unconditional  re- 
lease from  a  penal  Institution  or  from  the 
date  of  conviction  If  not  sent  to  a  penal 
institution. 

(2)  For  a  Federal  conviction  involving  any 
controlled  substance  in  Schedule  I  or  n 
which  is  not  a  ntwcotlc  drug,  or  any  con- 
trolled substance  In  Schedule  n,  or  any  Fed- 
eral offense  under  prior  law  Involving  any 


such  controlled  substance  after  three  years 
from  the  date  of  conditional  or  uncondi- 
tional release  from  a  penal  Institution  or 
from  the  date  of  conviction  If  not  sent  to  a 
penal  Institution. 

(3)  For  a  Federal  conviction  Involving  any 
controlled  substance  in  schedule  IV  or  V,  or 
any  offense  under  prior  law  Involving  any 
such  controlled  substance,  after  two  years 
from  the  date  of  conditional  or  unconditional 
release  from  a  penal  institution  or  from  the 
date  of  conviction  if  not  sent  to  a  penal 
Institution. 

(4)  For  a  conviction  for  any  Federal  offense 
under  prior  law  governing  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  that  would  not  now  oome  within 
any  of  these  provisions,  after  three  years  from 
the  date  of  conditional  or  unconditional  re- 
lease from  a  penal  institution  or  from  the 
date  of  conviction  if  not  sent  to  a  penal 
institution. 

(c)  An  arrest  or  trial  or  conviction  that 
has  been  made  unavailable  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  thereafter 
be  regarded  as  an  arrest  or  trial  or  convic- 
tion for  the  purpose  oi  any  statute  or  regu- 
lation or  license  or  questionnaire  or  any 
other  public  or  private  purpose:  Provided, 
That  such  a  conviction  shall  continue  to 
constitute  an  offense  for  purposes  of  any 
criminal  statute  under  which  the  existence 
of  a  prior  conviction  is  relevant  to  the  pen- 
alty to  be  Imposed.  No  Government  employee 
shall  divulge,  nor  shall  any  Government  rec- 
ord available  to  the  public  reflect  such  arrest 
or  trial  or  conviction,  or  a  proceeding  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section:  Provided, 
That  the  Judiciary,  court  personnel,  and 
Government  attorneys  may  be  Informed  of 
such  arreet  or,  trial  or  conviction,  and  of 
such  proceeding,  where  It  becomes  relevant 
to  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  In  a  subsequent 
case.  Any  Government  employee  who  divulges 
such  information  In  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  punished  by  a  prison  sen- 
tence of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

RETENTION    or   CIVIL   EIGHTS   AND   LIBERTIES 

Sec.  208.  A  person  receiving  care  or  treat- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
retain  his  civil  rights  and  liberties  except  as 
herein  otherwise  explicitly  provided. 

CONrroENTIALTTT    OP    RECORDfl 

Sec.  209.  (a)  A  complete  medical,  social, 
occupational,  and  family  history  shall  be 
obtained  as  part  of  the  diagnosis,  classifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  a  patient  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Copies  of  all  pertinent  records  from 
other  agencies,  practitioners,  institutions, 
and  medical  fa^lltlee  shall  be  obtained  In 
order  to  develop  a  complete  and  permanent 
confidential  personal  history  for  purpoeee  of 
the  patient's  treatment. 

(b)  All  patient  records  (Including  all  rec- 
ords relating  to  any  commitment  proceeding) 
prepared  or  obtained  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  all  information  contained  therein,  shall 
remain  confidential,  and  may  be  disclosed 
with  the  patient's  consent  only  to  medical 
personnel  and  only  for  purposes  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  patient  or  to  Govern- 
ment or  other  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  benefits  due  the  patient  as  a 
result  of  bis  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence. 
Disclosure  may  be  made  for  purposes  un- 
related to  such  treatment  or  benefits  upon 
an  order  of  a  court  after  application  showing 
good  cause  therefor.  In  determining  whether 
there  is  good  cause  for  disclosure,  the  court 
shall  weigh  the  need  for  the  Information 
sought  to  be  disclosed  against  the  possible 
harm  of  disclosure  to  the  person  to  whom 
such  Information  pertains,  to  the  physician- 
patient  relationship,  and  to  the  treatment 
services,  and  may  condition  disclosure  of  the 
information  upon  any  appropriate  safe- 
guards. No  such  records  or  information  may 
be  used  to  Initiate  or  substantiate  charges 
against  a  patient  under  any  circumstances. 

(c)  All  patient  records  and  all  informa- 
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tlon  contained  therein  relating  to  dmg  abtue 
or  drug  dependence  prepared  or  obtained  by 
a  private  practitioner  shall  remain  ooaflden- 
tlal.  and  may  b«  dlacloaed  only  with  the 
patient's  conaent  and  only  to  medical  per- 
sonnel for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  or  to  Oovernmeat  or 
other  officials  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
benefit*  due  the  patient  as  a  result  of  his 
drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence. 
TITLB  m— DEVKLOPMKNT  OP  S^ATB 
AND  LOCAl.  PROGRAMS  POR  OP- 
FENDERS 

ESTABLISH  MINT  OF  DrVrLOPMZNT  PKOCRAM 

sec.  301.  The  Secretary,  utilizing  and  ttelng 
guided  by  the  concepts  incorporated  In  this 
Act,  shall  encourage,  aaalst,  and  upoo  re- 
quest, evaluate  State  and  local  programa  and 
procedures  for  the  treatment  and  rehablUU- 
tlon  of  male  and  female  Juveniles  and  adults 
who  are  charged  with,  convicted  of,  or  eerv- 
mg  a  criminal  sentence  under  State  or  local 
laws  for  drug  related  offenses.  In  carrying  out 
this  reeponalblUty,  the  Secretary  shall-f 

(1)  serve  aa  a  cleannghouse  and  Informa- 
tion center  for  the  collection,  preparaftlon, 
and  dissemination  of  all  Information  relitlng 
to  such  programs  and  procedures; 

(3)  make  grant*  to  State  and  local  gofem- 
ments  for  the  development,  expanalofi,  or 
evaluation  of  such  programs  and  procedjures; 
and 

(3)  develop  and  encourage  the  enactment 
of  model  legislation  for  the  use  of  Statq  and 
local  governments  desiring  to  establish  such 
programs  and  procedures. 

aomhostsation  or  grants 

Sic.  302.  Approval  of  any  application  |ror  a 
grant  under  section  301(3),  Including  the 
earmarking  of  flnanclsU  assistance  for  a:  pro- 
gram or  project,  may  be  granted  only  if  the 
application  substantially  meets  a  set  ot  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  that-- 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  sei  vices 
for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under 
section  will  be  subetantlally  admlnls^red 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  appUiant 

(2)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adnclnla- 
tratlon  as  are  necessary  for  the  propei 
efficient    operation    of    such    programp 
projecte; 

(3)  provide    fw   such    fiscal   control 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
essary  to  sissure  proper  disbursement  ol   and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  |)ald  to  th  s  ap 
pUcant;  and 

(4)  provide     reasonable     assurance 


Federal  funds  made  available  under  thlii  sec- 


tion for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 


b! 
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plement  and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local  and 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  Avail- 
able for  the  programs  described  In  thli  sec- 
tion, and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funfs. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to 
proprlated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
Ing  Jime  30,  1972;   $50,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,   1973;   and  $75,r 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19 
carry    out    the   purposes   of   this   title 
appropriated   funds   shall   remain 
until  expended. 

TITLE  IV — GENERAL 

SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec.  401.  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  thA  Act  Is  adjudged  Invalid  for  anj  rea- 
son, such  Judgment  shall  not  affect.  Impair, 
or  Invalidate  any  other  section,  provlsKn,  or 
term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remaining  sec;lons 
provisions,  and  terms  shall  be  and  renuiln  In 
full  force  and  effect. 

RXCORDS 

Sac.  403.   (a)   Each  recipient  of 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or 
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tracts entered  Into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  grant  or  con- 
tract Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that 
fxjrtlon  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  ac- 
cess for  the  purjKJse  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  or  contracts  entered  Into  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  other  than 
competitive  bidding  procedures. 

PAYMFNTS 

Sec.  403.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  in  such  Installments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

REPEAUCS 

Sec.  404.  (a)(1)  Chapter  175  of  title  28, 
United  Stetes  Code,  chapter  314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  title  IDC  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  (80 
Stat.  1438) ,  are  repealed. 

(2)  In  any  case  involving  an  Individual 
committed  pursuant  to  such  chapter  176, 
chapter  314,  or  title  m,  on  or  before  the  date 
inunedlately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
the  repeal  of  such  chapters  and  title,  such 
individual  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  thereof  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  they  had  not  been 
repealed. 

(b)  Sections  341,  342,  343,  344,  and  345  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  enable 
the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  November  8,  1966  (80 
Stat.  1438)  are  repealed. 

EXHIBIT  4 

The  Drug  Dependent  Ottenders  Treatment 
AND  Rehabiutation  Act  op  1971 — SEcnoN- 
bt-Sbction  Analtsis 

title    I — pindings,    statement    of    pitrpose. 

AND   definitions 

Findings  and  statement  of  purpose 
Section    1. — Sets    out    the    findings    and 
Statement  of  Purpose. 

Definitions 

Sec.  102. — Sets  out  definitions  which  apply 
throughout  the  bill.  Definitions  Include  those 
for  the  terms  "drug  abuser,"  "drug  depend- 
ent person,"  "drug  related  offense,"  "emer- 
gency medical  services,"  "Inpatient  services," 
"Intermediate  care  services,"  "medical  offi- 
cer," and  "outpatient  services."  The  remain- 
ing definitions  are  routine. 

TITLE    n treatment    AND    REHABILITATION     OF 

FEDERAL    OFFENDERS 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 
Sec.  201. — Sets  out  the  types  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  which  shall  be 
provided  to  persons  charged  with,  convicted 
of  or  serving  a  criminal  sentence  for  any 
criminal  offense  under  FedersJ  law.  Such 
services  Include  emergency  medical  care 
services.  Inpatient  services  and  Intermediate 
care  and  outpatient  services.  Persons  receiv- 
ing such  assistance  may  be  required  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  treatment.  Regu- 
lations shall  speclfiy  how  Government  funds 
available  to  any  person  for  treatment  under 
Federal-State  programs  shall  be  used  to  pay 
for  such  treatment. 


Emergency  medical  care  service* 

Sec.  203(a)— provides  that  the  persons 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  who  either 
appear  to  be  drug  abusers  or  are  taken  into 
custody  for  what  appears  to  be  a  drug  re- 
lated offense  shall  be  taken  for  emer- 
gency medical  services.  After  an  Initial 
screening,  those  persons  determined  not 
to  be  In  need  of  medical  attention 
wUl  be  handled  as  in  any  other  criminal  case. 
The  remaining  Individuals  will  be  detained 
for  medical  care  during  withdrawal,  possible 
diagnosis  for  drug  dejjendence,  and  Initia- 
tion of  any  civil  commitment  proceedings 
under  section  203  or  204.  Such  detention  may 
not  exceed  five  days. 

If  the  person  Is  not  diagnosed  as  drug 
dependent,  the  government  attorney,  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer, 
win  decide  whether  he  should  be  prosecuted, 
or  permitted  to  follow  voluntary  education 
and  treatment  for  drug  abuse.  If  the  person 
Is  diagnosed  as  drug  dependent,  the  govern- 
ment attorney  will  decide,  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  officer,  whether  the 
person  should  be  prosecuted,  civilly  eom- 
mltted,  or  permitted  to  follow  voluntary 
treatment.  If  he  Is  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed, he  may  still  receive  a  suspended  sen- 
tence and  probation  conditional  on  treat- 
ment, or  be  civilly  committed  for  treatment, 
rather  than  being  criminally  sentenced. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  medical  officer 
shall  make  his  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernment attorney  at  every  stage  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process  with  respect  to  such  an 
individual.  In  all  Instances,  however,  the 
government  attorney  has  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion, and  can  either  accept  or  reject  the 
medical  officer's  recommendation.  Similarly, 
the  Judge  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  medical  officer. 

Sec.  202(b) — contains  similar  provisions 
relating  to  a  person  taken  Into  custody  by 
the  police  for  a  felony  who  either  appears 
to  be  a  drug  abuser  or  is  charged  with  a  drug- 
related  felony.  Initial  screening  will  single 
out  those  persons  not  In  need  of  medical  at- 
tention. The  remaining  persons,  after  any 
necessary  withdrawal,  may  be  detained  for 
up  to  ten  days  for  diagnosis  of  possible  drug 
dependence.  If  such  a  person  is  not  diagnosed 
as  drug  dependent,  the  criminal  charges  are 
prosecuted.  If  he  Is  diagnosed  as  drug  de- 
pendent, the  criminal  charges  are  prose- 
cuted, but  after  conviction  the  court,  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  medical  officer, 
must  decide  whether  to  Impose  a  suspended 
sentence,  to  institute  civil  commitment  pro- 
ceedings under  section  204  or  to  impose  a 
criminal  charge.  If  he  is  convicted,  he  may 
also  receive  treatment  through  civil  commit- 
ment. 

Sic.  202(c) — provides  that  the  govern- 
ment attorney  shall  Institute  Involuntary 
civil  commitment  proceedings  for  additional 
short-term  emergency  medical  treatment 
pursuant  to  Section  203  whenever  any  patient 
requires  such  care  and  the  findings  required 
by  section  203(a)  can  be  substantiated. 

Sec  202(d) — provides  that  civil  commit- 
ment proceedings  for  treatment  for  drug  de- 
pendence shall  be  instituted  by  the  govern- 
ment attorney  pursuant  to  section  204  when- 
ever there  U  a  finding  that  a  person  token 
Into  custody  for  a  violation  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  as  ( 1 )  a  drug  dependent  per- 
son who  (2)  Is  charged  with  a  drug  related 
offense. 

Short  term  civil  comnmitment  for  emergency 
medical  treatment 

Sec.  203 — permits  a  court  to  order  up  to 
30  additional  days  of  emergency  medical  care 
services  for  a  drug  dependent  person  who, 
even  after  the  Initial  detention  period  au- 
thorized by  section  202  Ls  in  Imminent  danger 
of  sustaining  substantial  physical  harm  and 
Is  not  In  a  position  to  exercise  a  rational  judg- 
ment about  accepting  assistance.  Such  s  V"' 
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ion,  when  once  again  able  to  make  a  rational 
judgment  about  accepting  assistance,  shall 
be  committed  for  treatment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204,  or  handled  as  In  any  other  crim- 
inal case. 

Civil  commitment  tor  treatment  of  drug 
dependence 

Sec.  204 — sets  out  the  conditions  under 
which  drug  dependent  persons  who  are  fed- 
eral offenders  may  be  civilly  committed  for 
treatment  for  drug  dependence. 

Under  section  204(a),  the  following  per- 
sons may  be  committed  for  treatment:  drug 
dependent  persons  charged  with  a  misde- 
meanor and  who,  prior  to  trial,  requests 
treatment  In  lieu  of  criminal  prosecution; 
drug  dependent  persons  charged  with  a  felony 
who,  have  pled  guilty  or  been  found  guilty 
of  the  offense  charged,  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tence request  such  treatment  In  lieu  of  the 
sentence;  or  drug  dependent  persons  serving 
criminal  sentences  who  petition  the  court  for 
such  treatment  in  lieu  of  serving  the  remain- 
der ol  the  sentence. 

Under  section  204(b),  commitment  Is  pro- 
vided for  drug  dependent  persons  charged 
with  a  drug  related  offense  and  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  drug  dependence;  or  drug  de- 
pendent persons  charged  with  an  offense 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  and 
found,  before  or  after  trial,  to  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  section  202  (d) . 

For  all  such  persons,  no  initial  commitment 
shall  be  ordered  for  a  period  longer  than  the 
sentence  that  could  have  been  Imposed  or 
was  Imposed.  Prior  to  any  commitment,  the 
court  must  conduct  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing and  must  find  that  the  person  Is  a  drug 
dependent  person  and  that  appropriate  treat- 
ment Is  available  for  blm. 

With  the  objective  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic, the  bill  provides  that  no  civilly  committed 
person  shall  be  released  who  is  found  by  a 
court  to  represent  an  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  the  safety  of  another  per- 
son or  of  property.  Such  persons  are  retained 
in  custody  until  there  is  no  longer  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  represent  such  a 
danger.  However,  every  Individual  Is  entitled 
to  Intermediate  care  or  outpatient  status  as 
soon  as  possible,  consistent  with  sound 
clinical  judgment. 

This  section  contains  procedural  safeguards 
with  respect  to  committed  persons.  Such  a 
person  must  be  released  Immediately  when 
he  is  shown  to  be  rehabilitated.  He  is,  more- 
over, entitled  to  a  court  review  of  his  status 
every  six  months.  He  Is  entitled  to  appointed 
counsel,  and  retains  all  of  his  civil  rights 
and  liberties. 

Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 
Btc.  206 — provides  that  persons  committed 
to  or  eligible  for  commitment  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 
who  are  eligible  for  civil  commitment  under 
this  title  shall  be  handled  pursuant  to  this 
title,  except  that  such  a  person  shall  remain 
eligible  for  sentencing  under  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  trfter  failure  to  be 
committed  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  If  he 
is  returned  to  stand  trial  or  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence. 

Drug  abiLse  services  in  correctional  institu- 
tUma  and  on  probation  and  parole 
8»c.  306 — ^provides  that  services  provided 
by  this  act  shall  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  the  Board  of  Parole  for  drug 
abusers  or  drug  dependent  offenders  placed 
on  work  release,  probation,  or  parole  status. 
Including  persons  sentenced  under  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act,  and  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  co- 
operate in  establishing  and  encouraging  the 
wtabllshment  of  community  based  drug 
abuse  treatment  services  and  of  drug  ab\ise 
treatment  services  In  Federal  correctional 
Institutions. 


Availability  of  criminal  records 

Sec.  207 — in  order  to  facilitate  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  and 
drug  dependent  persona,  this  section  sets  out 
a  method  whereby  the  records  of  arrests  and 
convictions  imder  Federal  laws  relating  to 
dangerous  drugs  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, not  be  available  at  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Retention  of  civil  rights  and  liberties 
Sec.  208 — provides  that  a  person  treated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  retains  his 
civil  rights  and  liberties. 

Confidentiality  of  records 
Sec  209 — deals  with  the  confidentiality  of 
records.  It  requires  that  a  complete  medical, 
social,  occupational,  and  family  history  of 
a  patient  be  obtained  as  part  of  the  diagnosis 
and  classification  of  a  patient  pursuant  to 
this  title,  and  it  provides  that  a  person 
treated  under  the  bill  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  physician -patient  rela- 
tionship, and  that  no  such  records  may  be 
disclosed  without  a  court  order  or  may  be 
used  against  blm. 

TITLE    m DEVELOPMENT    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL 

PROGRAMS    FOR    OFFENDERS 

Establishment  of  development  program 
Sec.  301 — Establishes  a  State  and  Local 
Development  Program  to  assist  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  developing,  expanding, 
or  evaluating  programs  providing  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  state  and  lo- 
cal offenders  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
drug  related  crimes. 

Administrations  of  grants 
Sec.    302 — Establishes   the    administrative 
and  budgetary  criteria  which  must  be  met 
by  those  seeking  funds  under  this  title. 

Authorizations 
Sec  303 — authorizes  the  following  amounts 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title:  $25 
million  for  fiscal  1972;   $60  million  for  fis- 
cal 1973;  and  $76  million  for  fiscal  1974. 

TITLE    IV GENERAL 

Saving  provision 
Sec.  401 — Severability  provision. 

Records 
Sec.  402 — Requires  recipients  of  grants  to 
make  whatever  reports  are  required  by  the 
Secretary. 

Payments 

Sec  403 — Provides  that  payments  under 
this  title  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursements,  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Repealer 

Sec.  404 — Repeals  certain  existing,  obso- 
lete Federal  statutory  provisions  which  are 
replaced  by  the  broader  or  more  modem 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
Senator  Hughes  in  the  legislation  in- 
troduced today  with  respect  to  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  the  tragic  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  drug  abuse  epi- 
demic afflicting  America's  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  live  in  the  city  and 
represent  the  State  which  contains  that 
city,  the  largest  in  the  coimtry,  which 
has  the  greatest  problem;  smd  I  aflOnn 
that  if  we  are  to  make  measurable  pro- 
gress, it  will  come  on  two  fronts:  First, 
law  enforcement,  which  includes  limita- 
tion of  the  incursion  of  drugs  into  the 
United  States,  especially  heroin;  and, 
second,  the  procedures  of  education, 
treatment,  and  research,  which  are  called 
for  in  these  two  very  important,  com- 
prehensive bills. 

The  Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 


pendence Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971,  is  similar  to 
the  comprehensive  drug  bill  which  Sen- 
ator Hughes  and  I  introduced  last  year 
with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  28  Senators. 
That  legislation  was  successfully  at- 
tached in  the  Senate  as  a  substitute  title 
to  another  bill.  Unfortunately,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  assure  speedy  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  penalty -oriented  drug  bill, 
its  comprehensive  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  provisions  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  lost  in  conference.  However, 
it  was  then  later  passed  by  the  Senate 
as  a  separate  bill  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0. 
No  further  action  was  taken  on  the  bill 
by  the  House  in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  legislation  is  also  substantially 
similar  to  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  (S.  3835), 
which  was  cosponsored  by  52  Senators 
last  year  and  which  the  President  signed 
Into  law  on  January  1,  1971,  Public  Law 
91-616. 

In  essence  the  bill  provides : 

A  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  with  a  detailed  range  of 
responsibilities : 

A  $100  million  emergency  supplemen- 
tal State  assistance  program  over  3  years 
to  aid  States  in  planning,  establishing, 
maintaining,  coordinating  and  evaluat- 
ing prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation projects : 

A  $150  million  model  and  experimental 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  grant  pro- 
gram over  3  years,  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish,  conduct,  and  evaluate 
model  and  exF>erimental  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs; 

Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  Federal  civilian  employees ; 

An  armual  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
will  contain  a  comprehensive  Federal 
plan  for  utilizing  all  available  prevention 
and  treatment  resources  to  combat  the 
drug  problem,  describe  existing  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  and  rehabilita- 
tion modalities  with  communities  for 
their  implementation;  and  set  forth  the 
Federal  programs  conducted,  expendi- 
tures made,  results  achieved,  plans  de- 
veloped and  problems  discovered  in  the 
operations  and  coordination  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  programs; 

An  independent  National  Advisory 
Coiuicil  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence, to  insure  outside  evaluation 
of  Federal  efforts  in  this  area. 

The  Drug  Dependent  Offenders  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971 
would  amend  present  provisions  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  regarding  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  drug  dependent  persons 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  violating 
Federal  criminal  laws  with  updated  and 
stronger  legislative  provisions.  The  same 
basic  policy  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion contained  in  existing  law  would  con- 
tinue, but  greatly  expand  the  number  of 
persons  eligible  and  make  the  Federal 
Government's  obligations  to  carry  out 
that  policy  more  definite. 
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In  essence  the  bill :  [ 

Widens  the  definition  of  offenders  eli- 
gible for  treatment  to  all  drug  depend- 
ent persons  who  are  Federal  offenders; 

Defines  the  Federal  Government's  iob- 
ligations  to  carry  out  treatment  of  stich 
persons  by  limiting  the  area  witJhln 
which  the  Government  can  exercise  its 
discretion  to  not  allow  treatment: 

Provides  a  $150  million  State  and  local 
development  program  over  3  years,  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
developing,  expanding,  or  evaluating 
programs  providing  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  to  State  and  Ideal 
offenders  charged  with,  or  convicted  of, 
drug-related  crimes;  and, 

Of  nonoffenders,  place  responsibility 
of  providing  civil  commitment  services 
on  State  and  local  governments. 

Recently  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown,  Ithe 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes!  of 
Mental  Health,  the  Government  age  icy 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  research,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  training  programs  dealing 
with  narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse, 
appeared  before  the  Alcoholism  »nd 
Narcotics  Subcommittee  of  the  Comiiit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  minority  member, 
and  testified:  j 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  approximately  26(X000 
persona  are  addicted  Illicitly  to  narcotics. 
This  estimate  Is  approximately  twice  as  Urge 
as  the  estimate  we  presented  lEtat  year  to  tbla 
subcommittee.  , 

The  use  of  hallucinogens  nationally  ap- 
pears to  be  leveling  off  although  experlnlen- 
tatlon  by  young  drug  abusers  continue^  to 
flourish.  Barbltuates  continue  to  confound 
the  drug  scene,  an  estimated  2  million  people 
take  this  drug  regularly  without  medical 
needs." 

And  further,  that — 

The  statistics  on  the  use  of  marihuana  are 
becoming  more  accurate  with  the  uM  of 
broader  surveys.  We  estimate  10-13  mlljlon 
Americans  have  used  the  drug  at  least  one 
time. 


This  crlticsd  problem  is  not  a  secre^  to 
the  communities  plagued  by  It.  Last  yiear 
Congress  enacted  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act,  Public  Law  91-527,  and 
despite  community  knowledge  of  limited 
available  Pedersd  funding  for  programs, 
more  than  540  communities  In  ev(Bry 
State  of  the  Nation  submitted  progijam 
proposals  requiring  $55,101,740  in  fund- 
ing. But  only  an  $8  million  budget  .re- 
quest is  submitted  by  the  OfiBce  of  Edu- 
cation. The  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
commitment  to  establish  programs!  to 
combat  this  dread  narcotics  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  epidemic  is  perhaps  ^est 
reflected  by  proposals  by  the  youthj  of 
our  Nation.  When  the  OflQce  of  Educa- 
tion indicated  It  would  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $700,000  to  assist  college-oriented 
programs,  and  urged  applicants  to  sub- 
stantially limit  their  funding  request^— 
309  colleges  across  the  country  respond- 
ed with  programs  requiring  $14,734,843 
in  funding.  [ 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  people 
complain  that  people  in  public  offlce.  do 
a  lot  of  talking  about  this,  but  thert  is 
no  appreciable  action.  I  believe  mpch 
is  being  done  both  publicly  and  privately, 
with  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  vast 


extent  of  the  private  efforts  as  well  as 
the  public  efforts — exemplified  by  the 
above-mentioned  efforts — but  we  simply 
do  not  have  the  enabling  legislation  and 
the  implementing  appropriations  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done.  For  extimple, 
New  York  State,  whose  $65  million  budget 
for  drug  abuse  community  efforts  last 
year  exceeded  the  total  national  com- 
mitment has  regrettably,  because  of  its 
fiscal  constraints,  cut  back  its  funding 
and  a  valuable  bilingual  program  by  the 
Hispanic  Association  to  provide  urgently 
needed  bilingual  services  for  education 
and  rehabilitation  in  addiction — an  Ideal 
program  for  funding  under  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  today — will  be  lost  to  the 
young  people  in  need. 

I  do  not  believe  any  one  method  of 
treating  narcotics  addicts  Is  "the  answer" 
and  it  is  urgent  that  we  evaluate  a  variety 
of  treatment  modalities — traditional  in- 
stitutional treatment,  thersyjeutlc  com- 
munities, psychiatric  outpatient  model — 
aftercare — probation-parole,  behavior 
modification,  crisis  centers,  halfway 
houses,  methadone  maintenance — called 
by  the  NIMH  Director,  and  with  which 
I  agree,  "the  most  effective  modality  in 
engaging  large  numbers  of  addicts  in 
treatment  in  a  brief  period  of  time" — 
as  that  Is  provided  for  by  the  legislation 
we  introduce  today. 

Only  by  finding  out  what  causes  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  drug  abuse  and  by 
curing  it,  even  if  we  Just  have  to  dam 
the  flow,  as  we  do  with  methadone,  will 
we  get  on  top  of  the  problem. 

I  hope  the  public  will  not  assume  that 
because  we  advocate  the  medical  ap- 
proach, the  preventive  approach,  the 
research  approach,  it  means  that  we  are 
oblivious  to  said  will  not  support  and  will 
not  be  in  the  forefront  of  urging  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  penalties 
for  the  pushers  and  sellers,  who  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  youth  of  America. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  1837.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  work  experience  and  train- 
ing program  in  the  several  states,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  (by  unanimous  con- 
sent) . 

WORK    eXPERIENCB    AND    TKAININO    ACT    0»    1971 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  proba- 
bly no  effort  by  any  government  at  any 
time  was  ever  undertaken  with  a  higher, 
more  humanitarian  or  more  noble  pur- 
pose than  this  country's  welfare  pro- 
grsun.  It  grew  out  of  the  great  depres- 
sion and  was  intended  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining Individuals  and  families  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  un- 
able to  provide  for  their  basic  needs.  In 
keeping  of  the  noble  designs  of  its  found- 
ers the  welfare  program  has  generally 
served  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Three 
of  the  four  components  which  make  up 
the  present  welfare  program  are  operat- 
ing without  serious  criticism  from  either 
recipients  or  taxpayers.  Little  adverse 
comment  is  heard  regarding  aid  to  the 
aged — old  age  pensions — aid  to  the  blind 
or  aid  to  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

The  costs  of  these  programs  seems  to 
have  stabilized  in  recent  years  and  may 


go  down  as  social  security  provides  for 
the  needs  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
aged.  However,  there  Is  serious  and  Jus- 
tified, criticism  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ment of  the  welfare  program.  Both  recip- 
ients and  taxpayers  are  highly  critical 
of  ADC  now  called  AFDC,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

Recipients  complain  that  the  level  of 
benefits  is  not  adequate  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  family  life,  that  the 
program  forces  families  to  break  up,  that 
it  encourages  and  subsidizes  immorality, 
and  that  it  has  produced  many  genera- 
tions of  welfare  families  since  it  offers 
no  escape  for  Its  client  families.  Tax- 
payers are  critical  because  of  the  serious 
social  shortcomings  of  the  program,  be- 
cause its  cost  Is  skyrocketing  without 
compensating  benefits  and  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  hope  for  a  reduction  or 
even  stability  unless  fundamental 
changes  are  made. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  taxpayers  are 
incensed.  In  1950  there  were  2.2  mil- 
lion ADC  cases  and  the  cost  was  520 
million.  In  1960  there  were  3.8  million 
cases  and  the  cost  was  1.02  billion.  In 
1965  there  were  4.40  million  cases  and 
the  cost  was  $1.7  billion.  In  1970  there 
were  8.4  million  ADC  cases  and  the  cost 
was  more  than  $4  billion.  The  program 
doubled  in  cost  and  nearly  in  number 
of  recipients  during  the  last  5  years.  If 
the  trend  continues  by  1980  nearly  32 
million  persons  will  be  receiving  aid  at  a 
cost  of  $16  billion. 

Great  as  the  financial  drain  has  be- 
come this  is  not  the  greatest  deficiency. 
The  cost  in  human  resource  waste  is 
much  greater  and  more  damaging  to  the 
social  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  basic  concept  of  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram is  desperately  needed.  Experience 
has  proved  that  such  a  change  is  pos- 
sible and  I  am  today  Introducing  legisla- 
tion to  put  this  change  in  effect  nation- 
ally. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  establish,  In 
each  State,  a  work  experience  and  train- 
ing program  for  needy  persons. 

This  bill  embodies  the  principle  that 
any  physically  able  adult  welfare  re- 
cipient, under  age  65,  should  accept 
offered  work,  as  determined  by  the  State 
agency. 

The  program  is  to  be  funded  totally 
by  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Administration  of  the  fimds  would 
be  left  to  a  single  agency  within  each 
State.  The  ideal  State  agency  would  be 
the  State  public  welfare  agency  which 
coordinates  and  provides  needed  service 
aspects  of  the  welfare  program. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Welfare  have  offices  in 
every  county,  that  are  staffed,  already  in 
operation,  and  know  the  majority  of  in- 
dividuals and  case  situations  which  are 
covered  by  this  bill.  The  legislation  in 
H.R.  1  which  this  bill  supplants  will,  if 
enacted,  of  necessity  take  a  period  of 
time  to  fully  implement,  necessitating 
services  to  recipients  during  the  interim 
as  well  as  services  to  these  people  during 
the  period  of  training  or  during  the  time 
they  are  accepting  work  and  becoming 
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oriented  in  the  labor  market  in  full  or 

In  part. 

After  training  is  obtained,  employment 
must  be  found  for  the  trainees.  It  has 
been  publicly  announced  that  legislation 
will  be  introduced  on  the  service  aspects, 
but  to  me  the  establishment  of  another 
set  of  ofBces  throughout  this  country  sets 
up  another  bureaucrticy  and  causes  ad- 
ditional expenses.  In  my  judgment  the 
service  aspect  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  training  and  Job  placement  aspects 
of  this  program. 

The  determination  of  eligibility  and 
delivery  of  services  to  these  unfortunate 
people  should  be  provided  by  a  single 
agency.  My  bill  makes  provisions  for  the 
referrals  of  Individuals  to  the  employ- 
ment security  offices  and  labor  programs 
throughout  the  country;  and  it  also  as- 
sures the  full  complement  of  services  for 
those  making  applications. 

I  introduce  this  bill  because  my  experi- 
ences as  Governor  of  Oklahoma  have 
shown  me  the  majority  of  people  on  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  are 
desirous  of  working,  that  the  social  work 
profession  and  related  professions 
throughout  the  country  are  honest,  capa- 
ble, and  sincere.  They  have  a  burning  de- 
sire to  assist  these  people  in  breaking 
the  chain  of  doing  nothing  but  sitting 
and  waiting  to  receive  a  cheek.  I  submit 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  we  have  learned 
over  the  years  that,  beneficial  as  the  aid 
to  families  vnth  dependent  children  pro- 
gram has  been,  the  restraints  need  to  be 
taken  off  of  both  the  recipient  and  the 
dedicated  personnel. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  goals  which  my  bill 
establishes  and  attempts  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  program  will 
bring  into  our  productive  society  thou- 
sands of  potential  producers  who  are 
presently  burdens  on  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  Oklahoma's  experience  in 
programs  of  work  training  for  welfare  re- 
cipients substantiates  that  such  a  pro- 
gram can  work  nationally  with  highly 
desirable  results. 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  operated  a  pilot  work  incentive 
program  under  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  from  June  15,  1965.  to 
June  30,  1969.  During  this  period,  5,201 
persons  were  referred  to  the  program. 
Of  this  number,  2,669  either  were  not 
eligible  or  dropped  out. 

A  total  of  2,482  completed  their  train- 
ing, and  of  that  number,  2,119  were  em- 
ployed at  an  average  monthly  starting 
salary  of  $291.  This  amoimted  to  $7,399,- 
548  a  year  in  new  income  earned  from  the 
private  sector. 

Because  of  these  earnings,  the  de- 
partment was  able  to  close  1.274  AFDC 
cases  for  a  savings  to  the  government  of 
$2,476,656  a  year  in  money  pajmients 
alone,  not  considering  medicare  or  other 
benefits.  The  social  benefits  which  will 
accrue  over  the  years  as  a  result  in  this 
break  in  the  welfare  cycle  are  impossible 
to  overemphasize. 

Also,  it  is  Impossible  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  the  national  impact  of 
such  a  program,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
extremely  optimistic  as  to  what  this  leg- 
islation would  do  for  social  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  urban  centers,  and 


also  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  welfare 
program. 

Oklahoma  officials  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  title  V  program  was  a 
realistic  approach  to  providing  market- 
able skills  and  restoring  dignity  to  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  had  been  unable  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  to 
their  families,  because  of  a  lack  of  effec- 
tive Job  training,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  break  the  imem- 
ployment  and  underemployment  bar- 
riers. 

The  results  of  the  Oklahoma  program 
also  showed  that  many  AFDC  mothers 
became  better  homemakers  and  better 
mothers  to  their  children,  because  of  the 
interest  they  took  in  home  management 
courses,  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
their  Job  training.  Other  adults  in  the 
program  learned  the  value  and  dignity  of 
work  by  being  placed  in  work  experience 
situations  that  represented  a  realistic 
Job  setting.  Still  others  were  sufficiently 
stimulated  by  their  participation  In 
adult  basic  education  that  they 
planned  to  further  their  education  at  the 
college  or  trade  school  in  order  to  be 
better  prepared  for  Jobs,  more  consistent 
with  their  interests. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing,  any  employable  recipi- 
ent of  assistance  in  a  given  State  would 
be  required,  unless  excepted  for  cause,  to 
register  with  the  State  employment 
agency.  They  would  then  be  referred  for 
participation  in  the  work  experience 
and  training  projects  developed  by  the 
State  agency  in  cooperation  with  private 
Industry  and  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies. 

The  bill  provides  that  to  the  extent 
possible  the  State  shall  expand  the  op- 
portunity for  work  experience  and  need- 
ed training  In  the  State  and  shall  en- 
courage the  development  of  local  work 
experience  and  training  programs  of  a 
constructive  nature  designed  to  conserve 
existing  work  skills  and  develop  new 
skills  of  participants. 

It  also  provides  that  such  work  is  per- 
formed on  projects  which  serve  a  useful 
public  purpose,  including  work  per- 
formed on  public  work  projects  of  State 
and  local  governments,  and  do  not  re- 
sult either  in  displacement  of  regular 
workers  or  In  the  performance  by  par- 
ticipants of  work  that  would  be  other- 
wise performed  by  employees  of  public 
or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations, and — except  in  the  cases  of 
projects  which  involve  emergencies  or 
which  are  generally  of  a  nonrecurring 
nature — are  of  a  type  which  has  not  nor- 
mally been  undertaken  in  the  past  by 
the  State  or  local  government,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Such  a  program  of  intensive  Job  train- 
ing and  employment  is  needed  and  need- 
ed at  once  so  that  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  welfare  recipients  we  now 
have  will  not  become  the  parents  of  fifth 
and  sixth  poverty  generations  of  tomor- 
row. The  vicious  poverty  cycle  must  be 
stopped.  That  will  be  accomplished  only 
if  we  make  a  concerted  effort  through  a 
soundly  planned  program  to  help  the 
povertystrlcken  discover  and  develop 
their  own  potential  for  self-support. 
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Experiences  In  Oklahoma  prove  that 
this  can  be  accomplished.  It  Is  a  national 
tragedy  as  well  as  a  personal  tragedy  for 
millions  of  Americans  that  the  concepts 
embodied  in  this  legislation  were  not  a 
part  of  our  Nation's  welfare  program 
when  it  was  first  conceived.  Its  passage 
now  will,  in  a  short  time,  remedy  most 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  welfare 
program  by  providing  the  means  for  mil- 
lions of  now  helpless  Americans  to  be- 
come self-supporting  and  self-respecting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1837 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 

work  experience  and  training  program  In 

the  several  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 

Representatives    of    the    Vnitea    States    of 

America  in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Worlc  Exp>erlence 

and  Training  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  State  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  In  such  State  of 
a  work  experience  and  training  program 
for  needy  persons  who  require  work  expe- 
rience or  special  family  and  supportive  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  training.  In  order  that  they 
may  be  assisted  to  conserve  existing  skills 
and  develop  new  skills,  and  to  the  extent 
possible  develop  their  employment  poten- 
tials so  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  secure 
and  hold  regular  employment  In  a  com- 
petitive labor  market,  with  the  costs  of  such 
work  experience  and  training  program  to 
be  met  entirely  from  Federal  funds. 

(b)  If  any  State  Is  unable  or  unwUllng 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  establish  and 
operate  a  work  experience  and  training 
program  as  provided  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  arrange  for  direct  Fed- 
eral administration  of  such  program  in  such 
State  as  provided  In  section  4. 

See.  3.  The  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  State  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  must — 

(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  a  single  State  agency  to  administer 
or  supervise  the  program; 

(2)  provide  that  the  program  shall  be  in 
effect  In  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State; 

(3)  provide — 

(A)  that  every  Individual  found  eligible 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  except  an  Individual  specified  In 
section  3(3)  (B),  will  register  with  the  State 
agency  and  be  referred  for  participation, 
when  an  opening  becomes  available,  in  the 
work  experience  and  training  projects  estab- 
lished under  this  program,  and  any  Individ- 
ual so  referred  must  accept  work  or  training, 
unless  he  has  good  cause  for  refusal  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency;  and 

(B)  that  an  Individual  found  eligible  for 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  required  to  register  pursuant 
to  section  3(3)  (A)  If  imder  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  It  Is  determined  by  the  State 
agency  such  individual  is — 

(I)  unable  to  engage  In  work  or  training 
by  reason  of  illness.  Incapacity,  or  advanced 
age; 

(II)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  chUd 
under  the  age  of  six  who  Is  caring  for  such 
child; 

(ill)  the  mother  or  other  female  caretaker 
of  a  child.  If  the  father  or  another  adult  male 
relative  Is  In  the  home,  and  not  excluded  by 
subparagraph   (1),  (U),  (Iv),  or  (v)   of  this 
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subsection,  and  otherwiM  eligible  for  vprk 
experience  training; 

(Iv)  a  child  who  Is  under  the  age  of  slxtJMn 
or  who  la  under  the  age  of  twenty-two  laid 
(as  determined  by  the  State  agency  ui^er 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary)  a  Stu- 
dent regularly  attending  a  school,  coUegei  or 
university,  or  a  course  of  vocational  or  tech- 
nical training  designed  to  train  blm  for  g4lh- 
ful  employment;  i 

(V)  one  whose  presence  In  the  home  ob  a 
substantially  continuous  basis  is  required 
because  of  the  illness  or  Incapacity  of  an- 
other member  of  the  household; 

(4)  provide  that  In  developing  work  ex- 
perience and  training  projects  attention  prtll 
be  given  to  the  employment  potential^  of 
older  needy  persons: 

(5)  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  define  which  groups  of  needy  Per- 
sons, other  than  those  who  have  been  fo|ind 
eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  may  participate  in  the  \florlt 
experience  and  training  projects; 

(6)  provide  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  expenditures  for 
aid  or  assistance  under  section  5  of  this  Act 
may  be  paid  in  the  form  of  payments  for  w  ork 
performed  by  eligible  beneflciarlee; 

(7)  provide  that  to  the  extent  possible  the 
State  shall  expand  the  opportunity  for  T^ork 
experience  and  needed  training  in  the  State 
and  encourage  the  development  of  ipcal 
work  experience  and  training  program*  of 
a  constructive  nature  designed  to  conserve 
existing  work  skills  and  develop  new  sl^ills 
of  participants; 

(8)  Include  provisions,  which,  with  res] 
to  work  experience  and  training  projects, 
give    reasonable    assxirance    in    regar ' 
eligible    Individuals    participating    in 
projects  that — 

(A)  appropriate  standards  for  health, 
ty,  and  other  conditions  applicable  t 
performance  of  such  work  by  particl] 
are  established   and  maintained; 

(B)  payments  for  such  work  are  at  ral 
less  than  the  minlmiun  rate  (if  any) 
vlded  by  or  under  State  law  tor  the  same 
work  and  not  less  than  the  rates  prevailing 
on  similar  work  in  the  community; 

(C)  such  work  is  performed  on  projpcts 
which  serve  a  \iseful  public  purpose,  incjud- 
Ing  work  performed  on  public  work  projects 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  dojnot 
result  either  in  displacement  of  regular 
workers  or  in  the  performance  by  partlclpints 
of  work  that  would  be  otherwise  perfortned 
by  employees  of  public  or  private  agen^es. 
institutions,  or  organizations,  and  (extept 
in  the  cases  of  projects  which  Involve  eiier- 
genclee  or  which  are  generally  of  a  r  on- 
recurring  nature)  are  of  a  type  which  has  not 
normally  been  undertaken  in  the  past  by  the 
State  or  local  government,  as  the  case  may 
be; 

(D)  In  determining  the  needs  of  any  Such 
individual,  any  additional  expenses  reason- 
ably attributable  to  such  work  will  be  aon- 
sldered;  ] 

(E)  any  such  individual  shall  have  reason- 
able opportunities  to  seek  regular  employ- 
ment and  to  secure  any  appropriate  traliing 
or  retraining  which  may  be  available;     I 

(P)  any  such  individual  will,  with  re^)ect 
to  the  work  so  performed,  be  covered  uider 
the  State  workmen's  compensation  law  or 
be  provided  comparable  protection;   and 

(O)  aid  or  {MSlstance  under  section  t  of 
this  Act  will  not  be  denied  with  respect  to 
any  such  individual  (or  the  dependent  ch^lld) 
for  refusal  by  such  individual  to  perform  lany 
such  work  if  he  has  good  cause  for  iuch 
refusal  as  determined  by  the  State  agepcy; 

(9)  include  pretralnlng  services  and  liaslc 
maintenance,  health,  family  and  day  aare. 
counseling,  and  similar  social  services,  and 
basic  education,  as  provided  under  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary; 

(10)  Include  a  provision  for  entering  Into 
cooperative   arrangements   with   the  sy^m 


of  public  employment  ofBces  In  the  State 
looking  toward  employment  of  any  such 
Individuals  performing  work  under  such  pro- 
gram, including  appropriate  provision  for 
registration  and  periodic  rereglstratlon  of 
such  individuals  and  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Job  placement  services  and  other 
services  and  facilities  of  such  offices; 

(11)  include  a  provision  for  entering  Into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  adult  education  In  the  State,  look- 
ing toward  maximum  utilization  of  available 
public  vocational  rehabilitation,  vocational 
or  adult  education  services  and  facilities  in 
the  State  in  order  to  encourage  the  training 
or  retraining  of  any  such  individuals  per- 
forming work  under  such  program  and  other- 
wise assist  them  in  preparing  for  regular 
employment; 

(12)  include  a  provision  for  assuring  ap- 
propriate arrangements  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  child  during  the  absence  from 
the  home  of  any  relative  of  such  child  when 
such  relative  is  performing  work  under  such 
program  in  order  to  assure  that  such  absence 
and  work  will  not  be  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  the  chUd; 

(13)  Include  a  provision  that  there  will  be 
no  adjustment  or  recovery  by  the  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  on  account 
of  any  payments  which  are  correctly  made 
for  such  work; 

(14)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
operation  of  such  program  will  not  interfere 
with  achievement  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  this  Act: 

(15)  provide  that  work  experience  and 
training  project  proposals  shall  be  reviewed 
and  evaluated  by  the  State  agency  and  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  apprc^riate  re- 
gional office  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  that  such  re- 
gional office  shall  have  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  evaluative  reviews  of  approved 
projects.  Including  Federal  onsite  inspec- 
tions of  projects,  and  the  administration  of 
a  work  experience  and  training  project  by 
the  State  agency.  The  State  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  directing  reviews 
and  evaluations,  including  onslte  reviews 
and  special  studies  of  approved  work  experi- 
ence and  training  projects,  and  analyzing  the 
results  thereof: 

(16)  provide  that  the  State  agency  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  private  industry, 
and  with  appropriate  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  including  State  manpower 
and  educational  agencies,  to  provide  work 
experience  to  the  extent  required  to  assist 
participants  in  the  program  in  developing 
necessary  work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them 
for  work  or  training  Involving  the  acquisi- 
tion of  needed  skills; 

(7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  may 
make  arrangements  through  appropriate 
agencies  to  provide  testing,  counseling,  train- 
ing either  on  or  off  the  Job  (Including  class- 
room instruction  where  needed) ,  to  assist 
participants  to  develop  their  occupational 
potential.  Improve  their  occupational  level, 
and  secure  promotion  or  advancement; 

(18)  provide  that  the  State  through  use 
of  Federal  funds  shall  provide  a  training 
allowance  in  a  specified  sum  to  individual 
trainees,  and  shall  make  arrangements  for 
necessary  transportation  to  training  sites; 
and 

(19)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assume 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  enter  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 


for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
work  experience  and  training  program  in 
such  State,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  provision  for  direct  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  such  program  In  such  State,  the 
costs  of  such  program  to  be  met  entirely  irom 
Federal  funds. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
States  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  work  experience  and  work  experience 
programs,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  svuns  made  available  under  this  section 
sliall  be  used  for  making  payments  to  States 
in  the  form  either  of  advance  payment  or 
reimbursement.  In  addition,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  direct  Fed- 
eral administration  of  the  program  in  any 
State  where  that  becomes  necessary  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(b)  "fiscal  year"  means  a  period  beginning 
with  any  July  1  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  the  following  June  30. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Bath)  : 

S.  1839.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  amount  of  re- 
cycled material  contained  in  paper  pro- 
cured or  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

S.  1840.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  the  procurement 
and  use  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
products  manufactured  from  recycled 
materials.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleEised  to  submit  for  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Senate  legislation  calling  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  lead 
in  encouraging  the  use  of  recycled  pa- 
pers and  other  materials. 

Although  we  as  a  nation  are  only  5.7 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  we 
consume  40  percent  of  the  earth's  nat- 
ural resources,  including  nonrenewable 
minerals  and  timber.  A  crisis  in  natural 
resources  is  growing,  because  man  is 
spending  his  mineral  capital  faster  than 
any  other  resource. 

Our  Nation  of  200  million  persons  uses 
30  million  tons  of  paper  yearly,  or  about 
285  pounds  of  paper  for  each  man,  wom- 
an, and  child.  Since  1  ton  of  paper  re- 
quires the  cutting  of  17  trees;  it  Is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  510  million  trees  must 
be  cut  each  year  to  satisfy  our  need  for 
paper. 

To  meet  our  skyrocketing  demand  for 
timber  in  1969  we  imported  1.2  billion 
more  board  feet  than  we  did  in  1967,  and 
America's  future  demand  for  this  pre- 
cious resource  will  double  in  30  years.  At 
present  rates  of  growing  and  cutting  the 
United  States  will  fall  2.5  billion  cubic 
feet  farther  behind  In  10  years. 

The  United  States  cannot  depend  in- 
definitely on  imports  to  meet  our  needs. 
We  must  place  emphasis  on  recycling.  As 
the  National  WUdlife  Federation  points 
out,  if  the  paper  from  the  New  York 
Times  alone  were  recycled  for  1  year,  36 
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square  miles  of  Canadian  forest  could  be 
saved.  We  presently  burn  most  of  this 
paper  after  only  one  use— destroying  a 
valuable  resource,  and  adding  to  our  air 
pollution. 

But  the  Federal  Goverrunent  uses  far 
more  paper  than  the  Times  does,  and  it 
has  an  obligation  to  stop  using  up  these 
resources  at  an  ever  accelerating  rate. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  must 
take  the  lead  in  finding  ways  to  recycle 
and  use  recycled  products.  It  has  taken 
some  steps.  For  example,  in  Madison, 
Wis.  a  Joint  USDA-Department  of  the 
Interior-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
research  project  aimed  at  recycling 
urban  solid  wastes  has  shown  that  it  can 
be  done.  I  understand  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin makes  the  use  of  recycled  paper 
a  State  government  policy.  Some  seg- 
ments of  private  industry  are  becoming 
involved  in  recycling  programs,  and 
much  of  the  paper  used  by  the  Federal 
(3overnment  goes  back  into  circulation 
after  it  has  been  discarded. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  single  pur- 
chaser and  user  of  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, the  Federal  Government  could  do 
more  by  actually  making  a  policy  of  us- 
ing recycled  materials  for  its  own  specifi- 
cations. 

To  this  end.  Senator  Fannin,  Mr. 
Bayh,  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
which  would  direct  all  Federal  agencies 
and  purchasing  departments  to  require 
the  maximum  use  of  all  recycled  paper. 
We  have  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  require 
the  agencies  to  study  the  use  of  all  re- 
cycled materials  for  procurement.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  look  into  po- 
tentially greater  use  of  recycled  mat- 
erials and  to  bring  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  into  the  policymaking 
process.  The  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  which  has  control 
over  printing  paper  purchased  through- 
out the  Federal  Government,  already  is 
moving  ahead  in  restudying  specifica- 
tions for  paper  requirements. 

But  many  questions  are  left  unan- 
swered and  these  must  be  addressed  in 
order  to  come  up  with  a  realistic  and 
positive  Federal  policy  on  recycled  paper 
procurement.  What  is  the  state  of  the 
art?  How  far  has  it  progressed  since  na- 
tional awareness  arose  over  the  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources?  What  are  the 
physical  problems,  such  as  collection? 
How  far  can  the  recycling  process  be 
carried?  How  many  times  can  fibers  be 
recycled?  What  is  the  total  potential 
market  for  recycled  fine  papers?  Coarse 
papers?  Board?  What  are  the  potential 
savings,  in  terms  of  natural  resources. 
What  are  the  economics  of  recycled 
papers,  sorting  and  collecting. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  this 
legislation  would  have  the  Federal 
agencies  answer. 

The  first  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  to  insure  the  pro- 
curement and  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  products  manufactured  from 
recycled  materials.  It  would  require  both 
agencies  to  jointly  conduct  a  full  study 
of  which  products  and  materisds  pro- 
cured or  used  by  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  required  to  have. 


as  part  of  their  composition,  recycled 
material  while  meeting  the  use  specifica- 
tions of  such  organizations. 

The  second  bill  authorizes  and  directs 
the  GSA  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  mate- 
rial contained  in  paper  procured  or  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  regulations  shall 
specify  that  the  contents  of  such  paper 
shall  consist  of  as  great  an  amount  of 
recycled  material  as  possible  consistent 
v/ith  the  purpose  for  which  such  paper 
was  procured. 

It  also  provides  for  the  GSA  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts,  requirements,  policies, 
and  authorit"  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Dow  of  New 
York;  I  hope  hearings  can  be  held  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  show  its  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  saving  our  natural  resources. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  state  of  the 
art  and  limited  demands  for  recycled 
paper;  have  not  made  it  possible  to  lower 
prices  below  that  of  virgin  paper;  how- 
ever a  declared  policy  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  recycled  materials  can  exert 
tremendous  consumer  power  toward  re- 
search and  development  activities  for 
cheap,  reusable  products. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  two  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  1»  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1839 
A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  prescribe  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  in  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State3  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  There  are  many  products  which,  after 
having  been  used  or  damaged,  are  discarded 
as  waste  matter; 

(2)  lifany  products  so  discarded  could  be 
recovered  and  reused  as  the  raw  material  for 
new  products  and  new  materials; 

(3)  The  failure  to  so  recover  and  reuse 
this  waste  matter  cavises  an  unnecessary 
drain  upon  the  Nation's  natural  resources; 
and 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  m  the  effort  to  promote 
recycling  of  materials  by  procuring  and  us- 
ing, to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  only 
those  products  and  materials  which  have, 
as  part  of  their  composition,  recycled  mate- 
rial. 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (2) ,  the  Administrator  shai  prescribe 
regulations  establishing  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  any  paper  pro- 
cured or  used  by  any  Federal  agency  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  regulations  shall 
specify  that  the  contents  of  such  paper  shall 
consist  of  as  great  an  amount  of  recycled 
material  as  Is  possible  consistent  with  the 
purpose  for  which  such  paper  was  pro- 
cured. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subeootlon,  the  Administrator  shall  coordi- 


nate his  efforts  with  the  requirements,  poli- 
cies, and  authority  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  as  Indicated  under  section  313 
of  chapter  3,  and  chapter  6  of  TlUe  44  of 
the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  stand- 
ards of  quality  of  p^^er) . 

"(3)  Except  for  the  provisions  (rf  sub- 
paragraphs (4)  and  (7)  of  section  602(d) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  the  regxUatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  (in  as  uniform  a  mann«' 
as  Is  practicable)  to  all  p^er  procured  or 
used  in  the  United  States  by  an  Federal 
agency  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'recycled  material'  means 
any  paper  which: 

"(1)  has  served  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  originally  manufactured; 

"(2)  has  been  scrapped  or  otherwise  dis- 
carded as  an  element  of  solid  waste;   and 

"(3)  has  been  recovered  In  whole  or  In 
part  and  reprocessed  Into  a  new  raw  mate- 
rial used  In  the  manufacturing  process  of 
new  paper;  except  that  such  term  shall  not 
mean  those  materials  generated  by  the  paper 
manufacturing  process  and  reused  within  a 
plant  as  part  of  such  process. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "United  States'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SEC.  2.  Section  602 (d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  at  the  be- 
grlnnlng  of  such  section  "Nothing"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  section  201(f) ,  nothing". 

S.  1840 

A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  Insure 
the  procurement  and  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  products  manufactured 
from  recycled  materials 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of    Representatives    of  the    United    States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

the  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  there  are  many  products  and  materials 
which,  after  they  have  been  used  or  damaged, 
are  discarded  or  scrapped  as  waste  matter; 

(2)  the  accumulation  of  this  waste  matter 
presents  a  danger  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  many  products  and  materials  (other- 
wise discarded  as  waste  matter)  could  be  re- 
covered and  reused  as  the  raw  material  for 
new  products  and  materials; 

(4)  such  recovery  and  reuse  of  such  waste 
matter  will  abate  the  noxious  and  danger- 
ous accumulation  of  such  waste  matter  and 
will  aid  in  the  effort  to  conserve  our  scarce 
natural  resources;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponslblUty  to  lead  in  the  effort  to  utUlze 
recycled  material  by  procuring  and  using,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  those  producU 
and  materials  which  have,  u  part  of  their 
composition,  recycled  material. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Admlnlstratton  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Administrator")  to  take  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  actions  to  Insure  the  pro- 
curement and  use  (to  the  greateert  extent 
possible)  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
products  and  materials  which  have,  as  part 
of  their  composition,  recycled  material,  and 
to  Jointly  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  procurement  and 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  of  such 
products  and  materials. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  authorized  and  directed  to 
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take  the  necessary  and  proper  actlooa,  In- 
cluding the  promulgation  ot  standard* ;  and 
regulations  to  ensure  the  procurement  and 
use  (to  the  greeteet  extent  possible)  by  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  lustrumentalltlee 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  products  and 
materials  which  have,  as  part  of  their  com- 
position, recycled  material.  Such  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated in  the  same  manner  as  tihoee 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  procurement  and  \-..°e  by  the  k'ed- 
eral  Government  of  personal  property. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  and  the  Administrator  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  Jointly  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  which  urod- 
ucts  and  materials  procured  or  used  by  the 
departments,  agencies,  or  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  oould  be  re- 
quired to  have,  as  part  of  their  composition, 
recycled  material  while  meeting  the  \ise 
specifications  of  such  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  Instrumentalities.  I 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  I  Ad- 
ministrator, In  carrying  out  the  Joint  sfcudy 
under  this  Act,  are  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department^  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  office,  Ifide- 
pendent  establishment,  or  Instrumenttillty 
any  Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,,  and 
each  department,  bureau,  stgency,  b^ard, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or'  in- 
strumentality is  authorized  and  dlrectetf,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  ^uch 
information,  suggestions,  eAtimatee,  and 
statistics  directly  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator,  upon  their  Joint  request. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary scientific  data  and  information  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Administrator  may  Jo^tly 
make  contracts  with  universities,  res^curch 
institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  [  and 
other  competent  public  or  private  agebcles 
to  conduct  research  Into  the  various  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  using  products  and  |  ma- 
terials which  have,  as  part  of  their  com^>osl- 
tion,  recycled  material.  For  such  ptirposes, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  art  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  ex)>erts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Coc|b. 

Skc.  4.  The  Secretary  and  the  Adminl^a- 
tor  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  from  time 
to  time,  the  findings  and  results  of  the  atudy 
conducted  under  this  Act  and  the  final  report 
shall  be  made  no  later  than  the  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  final  report  shall  in- 
clude the  findings  and  results  of  the  study, 
and  specifically — 

(1)  recommendation  as  to  the  neoeesary 
and  proper  legislative,  administrative,  or 
other  actions  that  should  be  taken  In  Crder 
to  ensure  that  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government 
procure  and  use  (whenever  possible)  products 
and  materials  which  have,  as  part  of  their 
composition,  recycled  material;  and 

(2)  what  actions  the  Secretary  and  Ad- 
ministrator have  already  taken,  either  Jointly 
or  separately,  to  promote  and  ensure  the  pro- 
curement and  use  by  such  departnKnts, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  such  prod- 
ucts and  materials.  1 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  make  a  Joint  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  progress  that  they 
are  making  in  providing  for  the  procurement 
and  use  by  the  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Oovernmeot  of 
products  and  materials  which  have,  as  part  of 
their  composition,  recycled  materials.  Tlje  re- 
port submitted  under  this  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  sftef  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  sue)!  re- 
port is  submitted.  The  flrst  such  report  ishall 


be  due  within  sixty  days  after  the  end  of 
the  first  calendar  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "recycled  Material"  means  any  product 
or  material  completed  for  sale  or  use  which 
has  been — 

(1)  scrapped,  used,  damaged,  or  otherwise 
discarded;  and 

(2)  recovered  in  whole  or  in  part  and  re- 
used as  all  or  part  of  the  contents  of  any  new 
material  or  product;  or 

(3)  the  salvageable  wastes  or  byproducts 
of  which  are  recovered  and  reused  as  all  or 
part  of  the  contents  of  any  new  material  or 
product. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  ma- 
jor consumer  of  paper  products  and  other 
goods,  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  the  lead  to  encourage  the  recycling 
of  used  materials  that  are  partially  to 
blame  for  our  environmental  problems. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  buys  more 
than  400,000  tons  of  paper  each  year.  If 
a  part  of  this  $140  million  market  were 
guaranteed  for  recycled  paper,  it  would 
give  a  tremendous  boost  to  efforts  to  re- 
process waste  paper.  This  also  should 
spur  the  use  of  recycled  paper  by  mak- 
ing more  available  to  individuals  and 
private  industry  as  well. 

Our  Government  also  uses  many  other 
products  that  could  conceivably  come 
from  recycled  or  remanufactured  mate- 
rials. 

In  addition  to  helping  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  much  of  our  trash, 
recycling  also  can  help  us  preserve  some 
of  our  precious  natural  resources  such 
as  timber  and  minerals. 

In  response  to  the  growing  concern 
over  waste  disposal  and  depletion  of  our 
resources,  various  industries  have  come 
up  with  processes  to  reuse  basic  mate- 
rials such  as  paper,  plastics  and  metals. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  proven  to  be  a 
very  disappointing  market  for  these 
products. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nevada  in  introducing 
two  bills  to  help  correct  this  situation. 

By  passing  these  bills,  the  Congress 
would  declare  that: 

First.  There  are  many  products  and 
materials  which,  after  they  have  been 
used  or  damaged,  are  discarded  or 
scrapped  as  waste  matter; 

Second.  The  accumulation  of  this 
waste  matter  presents  a  danger  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States; 

Third.  Many  products  and  materials — 
otherwise  discarded  as  waste  matter — 
could  be  recovered  and  reused  as  the 
raw  material  for  new  products  and 
materials; 

Fourth.  Such  recovery  and  reuse  of 
such  waste  matter  will  abate  the  noxious 
and  dangerous  accumulation  of  such 
waste  matter  and  will  aid  in  the  effort 
to  conserve  our  scarce  natural  resources ; 
and 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  lead  in  the  effort  to 
utilize  recycled  material  by  procuring 
and  using,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
those  products  and  materials  which  have, 
as  part  of  their  composition,  recycled 
material. 

The  two  bills   being  introduced  pro- 


vide two  practical  steps  aimed  at  helping 
implement  solutions  to  these  problems 

One  bill  directs  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations 
which  would  require  the  purchasing  of 
certain  amoimts  of  recycled  paper  where 
practical  for  Federal  agencies.  There  are 
many  day-to-day  operations  of  Govern- 
ment where  such  paper  can  be  used. 

The  other  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  QSA  to  order  the  use  of 
other  recycled  or  remanufactured  goods 
to  the  maximum  extent  that  is  feasible. 
This  bill  also  provides  for  studies  to  de- 
termine just  where  recycled  items  can 
be  used  and  still  meet  necessary 
specifications. 

The  Nixon  administration  already  has 
indicated  its  interest  in  encouraging  pro- 
grams and  processes  that  would  ease  the 
pollution  problem.  The  bills  being  intro- 
duced would  help  in  this  regard  and  put 
Congress  on  record  as  solidly  favoring 
efforts  to  reuse  that  which  is  reusable. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  an 
painfully  aware  of  the  terrible  waste 
which  takes  place  in  this  country  because 
we  persist  in  using  new  materials  in 
everything  we  use  and  build,  and  because 
we  pay  too  little  attention  to  reusing 
valuable  materials. 

Today  I  cosponsor  two  bills  to  make  us 
use  our  raw  materials  more  efficiently, 
by  requiring  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment purchase  recycled  materials— and 
products  made  with  recycled  materials— 
wherever  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  in  this  bipartisan 
effort.  These  bills  have  already  been  In- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Dow  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  respected  spokesman  for  the  ecology 
movement  in  the  other  body.  We  hope 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  give 
serious  and  prompt  consideration  to 
these  proposals,  thus  recognizing  the  need 
for  leadership  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  drive  to  increase  the  supply 
and  use  of  recycled  goods. 

The  magnitude  of  the  waste  is  stagger- 
ing. To  take  only  one  example,  we  pro- 
duce about  58  million  tons  of  paper  each 
year,  but  less  than  20  percent  of  that 
total  is  saved  and  recycled  for  future 
use.  Increasing  that  percentage  to  60 
percent  would  save  a  total  of  500  million 
trees  a  year.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
such  a  tragic  and  unnecessary  waste  of 
our  natural  resources  any  longer. 

In  the  past  years,  pubUc  interest  and 
environmental  groups  have  been  able  to 
generate  a  widespread  and  forceful  con- 
cern about  waste  of  our  resources  and 
pollution  of  the  environment.  Public  con- 
cern has  been  aroused.  Now  we  in  the 
.Senate  no  longer  have  the  excuse  of 
"public  apathy"  to  justify  our  continued 
inaction.  We  must  recognize  the  validity 
of  this  concern  and  finally  take  action. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  problem  In  the  past.  It  might  be  of 
historical  Interest  to  note  that  groups 
were  formed  to  advocate  the  recycling 
of  used  materials  as  early  as  1913.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  many  of  us  partici- 
pated in  collection  drives;  no  reusable 
material  was  considered  too  insignifi- 
cant to  save.  The  national  interest  of  » 
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war-time  economy  inspired  tremendous 
sacrifice  then.  I  believe  that  the  national 
interest  of  each  American  in  a  decent 
environment  still  calls  for  sacrifice  and 
effort  to  save  our  resources.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  forgotten  the  lessons 
we  learned  during  World  War  n.  Since 
that  time  we  have  too  often  taken  the 
easy  way  out,  using  disposable  packages 
and  materials  whenever  possible.  While 
this  has  been  convenient,  it  has  stood  as 
a  symbol  of  conspicuous  consiunption  in 
an  affluent  country.  It  is  long  past  the 
time  to  return  to  the  policy  of  reclama- 
tion which  stood  as  a  strong,  positive 
symbol  of  our  national  dedication  to 
preserving  oiu-  heritage,  including  our 
national  resources. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
countless  newspaper,  can,  and  bottle  col- 
lection drives.  Industry  has  sponsored 
many  of  them  and  the  public  response 
has  been  gratifying. 

Even  though  they  get  little  or  no  fi- 
nancial reward  for  their  actions,  many 
families  motivated  by  a  sense  of  public 
concern  have  been  taking  their  reusable 
refuse  to  the  small  number  of  collec- 
tion centers,  scattered  around  some  of 
our  cities.  With  the  upsurge  of  public 
interest  in  preserving  our  resources, 
these  collection  centers  have  often  been 
swamped  with  such  "donations."  In 
many  cases  they  have  had  to  refuse  to 
accept  any  more  waste  materials  be- 
cause we  have  yet  to  design  and  build 
adequately  large  recycling   facilities. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  to  increase 
our  capacity  for  recycling,  these  collec- 
tion centers  will  have  to  close  down  be- 
cause they  will  be  unable  to  get  rid  of 
the  newspapers,  bottles,  and  scrap  metals 
on  hand  to  make  room  for  the  new  sup- 
plies that  are  being  delivered  daily.  But 
as  long  as  the  demand  for  recycled  mate- 
rials is  less  than  the  supply  of  wsiste, 
the  incentive  to  save  and  recycle  waste 
materials  will  be  weak. 

I  believe  that,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
largest — if  not  the  largest — purchasers 
in  the  country,  the  Federal  Government 
can— and  should — take  the  lead  in  cre- 
ating this  increased  demand.  We  in  gov- 
ernment must  govern  by  example,  by 
leadership,  as  well  as  law.  The  two  bills 
I  am  introducing  today  would  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  re- 
cycled materials  wherever  possible. 

The  first  bill  recognizes  that  many 
products  are  discarded  or  scrapped  as 
waste  material  after  being  used  only 
once,  that  the  accumulation  of  this  waste 
matter  can  pose  a  danger  to  health, 
that  many  materials  could  be  recovered 
and  reused  as  raw  materials  for  new 
products,  thus  conserving  our  scarce  nat- 
ural resources.  For  these  reasons,  the 
bill  acknowledges  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "has  the  responsibilty  to  lead 
in  the  effort  to  utilize  recycle  material 
by  procuring  and  using  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  those  products  and  ma- 
terials which  have,  as  part  of  their  com- 
position, recycled  material."  To  remedy 
this  situation,  the  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  establish  new  procurement  standards. 


which  standards  shall  require  the  pro- 
curement and  use  of  recycled  materials 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible 

The  Secretary  and  Administrator  are 
further  required  to  conduct  a  joint  study 
of  materials  used  by  the  various  agen- 
cies within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  maximum 
feasible  use  is  being  made  of  recycled 
material.  The  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator are  required  to  report  the  find- 
ings and  results  of  this  study  within  6 
months  of  the  bill's  passage.  Further- 
more, they  must  also  make  a  Joint  an- 
nual report  in  each  succeeding  year,  de- 
tailing their  progress  to  date  and  their 
recommendations  for  future  action. 

The  second  bill  deals  with  the  reuse  of 
waste  paper.  While  the  Government  Is 
presently  undertaking  various  studies  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  using  re- 
cycled paper,  I  believe  that  the  progress 
to  date  has  been  too  slow.  Therefore,  this 
bill  would  require  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  regulations  for  the  future 
procurement  of  paper  to  be  used  by  any 
Federal  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. These  regulations  would  not  be 
half-way  measures.  The  bill  specifies 
that  the  regulations  require  the  purchase 
of  paper  which  consists  "of  as  great  an 
amount  of  recycled  material  as  is  possi- 
ble consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
such  paper  was  procured."  The  bill  also 
requires  that  these  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  in  coordination  with  the 
"requirement,  policies,  and  authority  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing." 

The  Federal  Government  is  only  too 
well  known  for  the  amount  of  paper  it 
uses;  the  least  the  Government  can  do 
is  insure  that  its  paper  does  not  imneces- 
sarlly  pollute  the  environment.  Current 
statistics  are  astonishing.  As  a  nation, 
we  produce  approximately  58  million  tons 
of  paper  a  year.  The  great  bulk  of  that 
amount,  40  million  tons,  is  permanently 
lost  and  becomes  solid  waste.  Seven  mil- 
lion tons  are  saved  as  permanent  records. 
Only  11  million  tons — about  20  percent 
of  the  total — are  recycled. 

In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  paper  produced  each  year  Is 
being  thrown  away  and  incinerated.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates,  the  Govern- 
ment Piinting  Office  buys  at  least  78,000 
tons  of  paper  a  5'ear  for  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition,  the  General 
Services  Administration  buys  about 
$450,000  worth  of  paper  a  year  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  buy 
recycled  paper  wherever  possible,  and 
if  State  and  local  governments  were  to 
establish  similar  policies,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  these  40  million  tons  could 
be  saved  by  users  for  profitable  resell- 
ing. And  this  increased  demand  for  re- 
cycled paper  would  msJse  it  profitable  for 
industry  to  increase  their  recycling  ca- 
pacity and  to  set  up  more  convenient 
collection  centers.  A  law  which  makes 
recycling  profitable  will  accomplish  two 
desirable  goals  at  once.  It  will  save  trees 
and  other  natural  resources,  and  it  will 
also  decrease  the  solid  waste  pollution 
and  the  added  pollution  caused  by  In- 


cineration or  other  destruction  of  used 
materials. 

These  bills  are  not  intended  to — and 
will  not — disrupt  industry.  But  they  will 
encourage  industry  to  make  a  rapid 
transition  toward  a  more  efficient  use  of 
our  resources.  The  time  for  such  a 
change  is  long  overdue. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Schweikir)  : 
S.  1841.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tinicum  Environmental 
Center  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

innCUM    ENVnU>N>CZNTAJ>    CENTER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
legislation  to  establish  a  Tinicum  En- 
vironmental Center  to  preserve  from  im- 
minent destruction  the  last  remaining 
true  tidal  marshland  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  pleased  that  Pennsylvania's  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
joins  me  as  a  cosponsor  in  this  effort  to 
preserve  this  area  as  a  prime  habitat  for 
many  species  of  wildlife  and  as  a  feeding 
and  resting  place  for  migratory  wild- 
fowl. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced on  the  House  side  by  Congressman 
Lawrence  G.  Willwms,  of  Pennsylvania's 
Seventh  District.  The  House  version  Is 
cosponsored  by  23  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania congressional  delegation  as  well 
as  Representative  John  Hunt,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior would  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish  and  administer  a  Tinicum 
Environmental  Center.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  legislation  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4  million  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  such  lands  in  Phil- 
adelphia eoid  Delaware  counties  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  preserve, 
restore,  and  develop  the  natural  area 
known  as  Tinicum  Marsh. 

The  Tinicum  Environmental  Center 
would  be  bound  on  the  west  by  Wana- 
maker  Avenue  and  on  the  east  by  the 
easterly  edge  of  the  Tinicimi  Wildlife 
Preserve  and  the  E>epartment  of  Interior 
land  in  Philadephia.  It  would  be  bound 
on  the  south  by  Interstate  Highway  95 
and  on  the  northerly  edge  by  the  de- 
veloped areas  and  parks  of  Darby  Town- 
ship, Folcroft,  Norwood  and  Prospect 
Park. 

Senator  Schweikes,  Congressman 
Williams,  and  I  have  been  active  for 
several  years  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
Tinicum  Marsh. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  I  worked  closely 
with  then-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wal- 
ter Hickel  to  arrange  his  tour  of  the 
marsh.  That  tour  led  to  a  pledge  by  the 
Department  to  help  preserve  the  ecologi- 
cal balance  of  this  area.  On  December  4 
of  1970,  after  extensive  negotiations,  I 
announced  the  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  60  acres  formerly 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Army.  The  60  acres  transferred  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been 
combined  with  another  87  acres  already 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
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My  bill  would  provide  for  the  addl 
tional  purchases  necessary  to  maintain 
the  ecological  balance  of  the  marsh.  I 
beUeve   this   is   sound   and   timely  len 
vironmental  legislation,  and  I  urge  efirly 
and  favorable  consideration. 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS    (for   hiniself 
andMr.  Beall)  : 

S.  1842.  A  bill  to  reimburse  the 
of  Frederick,  Md.,  for  money  paid, 
ing  harmless  valuable  military  and 
pital  supplies  owned  by  the  U.S 
emment.  Referred  to  the  Commiti 
the  Judiciary.  , 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Moat  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  Civil  War's  Battle 
of  the  Monocacy  outside  the  citjj  of 
Frederick.  Md.,  where  Federal  troops 
spoiled  Confederate  attempts  to  over- 
run Washington.  D.C.  Few  of  us,  liow- 
ever.  know  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  I  the 
city  and  citizens  of  Frederick. 

Frederick  functioned  as  one  of  ^  the 
key  command  headquarters  for  Uliion 
forces  during  the  Civil  War.  It  wis  a 
strategic  point  for  supply  and  reinforce- 
ments for  the  east  coast.  In  the  'city 
was  located  a  sizable  Government  $up- 
ply  depot  and  hospital.  Federal  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  city  for  deploy- 
ment along  the  Maryland  shores  of  the 
Potomac.  Here  troops  were  used  4s  a 
defense  against  invasion  by  Confed«ate 
troops  across  the  Potomac  and  from  at- 
tack upon  Washington. 

July  9.  1864,  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Monocacy,  was  an  eventful  day 
for  Frederick.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day.  the  city  oflBcials  received  a  Mes- 
sage from  Lt.  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  dom- 
manding  General  of  the  Confederate 
Armed  Forces,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Monocacy  suid  the  expected  battle.  [The 
message  demanded  of  Frederick  anfl  its 
citizens  $200,000  or  in  the  altemitive 
medical,  commissary,  ordnance  and 
quartermaster  supplies  valued  at  |50,- 
000  each  and  equal  in  value  to  $200,000. 
The  general  surrounded  the  city  with 
his  approximately  20,000  troops  land 
there  were  rumored  threats  that!  ail 
property  in  the  city  would  be  destroyed 
imless  the  demand  was  met.  I 

If  the  city  ofBcials  gave  the  Comed- 
erates  the  Government  supplies.  It  would 
strengthen  their  forces  for  the  ensuing 
battle.  And.  if  they  were  able  to  delay 
and  negotiate  its  terms,  it  would  give 
Federal  troops  additional  time  to  pre- 
pare for  battle  and  thus  contribute  to  a 
possible  Union  victory.  These  werei  the 
considerations — all  of  them  waived  and 
balanced  under  the  imminent  threat  of 
total  destruction  to  their  city. 

The  best  to  be  expected  was  accom- 
plished: the  city  officials  delayed  pay- 
ment for  24  hours  and  collected  $201,000 
from  local  banks  under  the  promise  that 
the  citizens  of  Frederick  would  be  tMed 
over  the  years  to  reimburse  the  banks. 
This  debt  was  finally  liquidated  In  1951 
through  a  series  of  bond  Issues.  I 

The  stubborn  redstance  of  the  city 
of  Frederick  cost  the  Confederate  armed 
forces  a  day  In  the  march  upon  Wash- 
ington, thus  giving  the  Union  Army  ad- 
ditional time  to  successfxilly  defend  the 
Capital  City.  In  addition,  their  e^orts 


saved   the   destruction  of  Government 
property. 

Mr.  President,  today,  along  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Beall.  I  introduce  leg- 
islation which  would  finally,  after  all 
these  years,  repay  the  citizens  of  Fred- 
erick for  their  expenditure  of  $200,000 
which  during  economically  harsh  days 
was  a  particular  sacrifice. 

The  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Treasury  to  pay  to  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick the  sum  of  $200,000  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  year  from 
July  9.  1864.  until  the  date  of  payment 
of  such  sum  or  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

As  a  proud  son  of  Frederick,  I  am 
particularly  honored  to  introduce  this 
legislation. 

This  is  not  a  ransom  bill,  but  a  bill 
to  reimburse  the  city  of  Frederick  for 
its  out-of-pocket  loss.  The  citizens  of 
Frederick  for  87  years  have  been  paying 
the  insurance  premiums  on  the  benefits 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  time  to  repay  that  debt.  Not  1  cent  for 
ransom,  but  what  is  due  in  payment  for 
value  required  by  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  recently. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans of  America,  that  if  appropriate 
steps  are  taken,  people  can  redeem  from 
their  Government  land  and  money  rlght- 
fuib^  theirs. 

The  city  of  Frederick  has  been  patient. 
They  have  waited  over  100  years.  It  is 
important  to  show  those  who  are  also 
disenfranchised  that  the  Government 
can  be  responsive  to  valid  claims  when 
taken  through  established  chaimels. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem is  its  ability  to  rectify  grievances, 
even  grievances  of  long  duration.  I  would 
call  to  your  attention  one  such  century 
old  situation  which  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  assimie. 

In  early  July  1864,  Lt.  Gen.  Jubal  A. 
Early  crossed  into  Marylsind  in  an  effort 
to  relieve  pressure  on  the  main  Con- 
federate forces  defending  Richmond.  By 
July  9,  the  Confederates  had  surrounded 
the  small  western  Maryland  city  of 
Frederick.  From  this  position,  General 
Early  was  able  to  disrupt  the  Unes  of 
communication  through  western  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Units  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  sent  to 
reinforce  the  garrisons  protecting  both 
Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Union  forces  imder  the  command  of 
Lew  Wallace— author  of  Ben  Hur— 
moved  West  from  Baltimore  In  an  effort 
to  dislodge  the  Confederates.  The  south- 
em  forces  carried  the  day.  however,  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Monocacy — July  9, 1864. 
With  his  position  consolidated.  General 
Early  demanded  that  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick pay  $200,000  to  spare  the  U.S. 
military  and  medical  supplies  that  were 
stored  there.  The  city  delayed  the  nego- 
tiations as  long  as  possible  but  finally  met 
the  invaders'  demands. 

Emboldened  by  his  earlier  successes. 
General  Early  moved  East  toward  Balti- 
more and  then  South  to  threaten  Wash- 


ington. General  Grant  sent  sizable  rein- 
forcements North  to  bolster  the  admin- 
istrative troops  and  civilian  volunteers 
who  were  hastily  organized  to  defend  the 
Capital.  So  great  was  the  threat  that 
President  Lincoln  even  suggested  that 
General  Grant  return  to  Wsishlngton  to 
direct  its  defenses.  On  July  11  and  12  the 
Confederate  forces  probed  the  defenses 
aroimd  the  Capital.  The  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements convinced  General  Early 
that  he  could  not  successfully  attack  Port 
Stevens — President  Lincoln,  personally 
surveying  the  city's  defenses,  came  under 
flre  in  that  area. 

The  Confederate  forces  withdrew  dur- 
ing the  night  of  July  12  and  recroesed 
the  Potomac  on  the  14th.  Thus  ended  one 
of  the  last  major  Southern  thrusts  into 
the  North. 

The  citizens  of  Frederick  not  only 
saved  a  large  supply  of  medical  and  mili- 
tary supplies  that  were  vital  to  the  Union 
cause,  but  they  also  delayed  the  Confed- 
erate Army  just  long  enough  to  allow  the 
reinforcements  to  reach  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  city  of  Frederick  bore  this  burden 
willingly  so  that  our  Union  could  be  pre- 
served. Frederick  did  not  completely 
liquidate  this  indebtedness  imtil  1951. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
and  assume  this  debt.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  join  with  Senator  Mathias  in  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  reimburse 
the  city  of  Frederick  for  this  payment. 


ByMr.  METCALF: 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  making  more  uni- 
form the  incidence  and  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  States  on  the  severance  of  min- 
erals, and  to  impose  a  countervailing 
duty  on  imported  minerals.  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

IMPOSITION     OF    SEVERANCE    TAX    ON     MINEBALS 
TO    ASSIST    STATES    IN    RAISING    REVENTTXS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  Congress  and  in  the  90th  Congress, 
I  offered  legislation  to  authorize  the 
imposition  of  a  severance  tax  on  min- 
erals to  assist  the  States  in  raising  reve- 
nues. I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today 
an  amended  version  of  the  bills.  This  Is  a 
better  variety  of  revenue  sharing  and  it 
woulc   actually  increase  revenues  at  all 

lCV6lS. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  and  local 
governments  are  hard  pressed  for  cash 
and  at  the  same  time  reluctant  to  fur- 
ther increase  income,  property  or  sales 
taxes.  Mining  industry  States  are  re- 
luctant to  impose  a  severance  tax  and 
thus  give  sm  advantage  to  a  neighbor- 
ing State  that  imposes  no  such  tax.  Mv 
bill  provides  for  a  imiform  tax  of  5  per- 
cent on  minerals  extracted  domestically 
or  from  deposits  in  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  on  imported  minerals.  The 
revenue  raised  would  be  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  but  full  credit  will  be 
aUowed  for  any  State  or  local  severance 
tsut. 

My  previous  bUls.  S.  2934  and  S.  910, 
would  have  imposed  the  tax  on  domestic 
extractions  only.  I  believe,  however,  that 
equity  requires  the  extension  of  the  same 
tax  to  imported  minerals  and  the  cur- 
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rent  legislation  has  been  drafted  accord- 
ingly- 
Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 


(See  exhibits  1. 2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  tiie  bill 
would  impose  a  severance  tax  on  min- 
erals   extracted    from   deposits   in    the 


barrel — 5  percent  of  an  average  field 
price  of  $3  a  barrel — oil  imported  from 
Saudi  Arabia  would  pay  a  duty  of  15 
cents  a  barrel  even  though  the  market 


S^o?  -new  revenSe.-^Sis  a  pro!     Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Thus,  oil  and     price  of  oil  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  only  $2 


need  for 

posal  that  could  generate  new  revenue. 
A  5-percent  tax  on  minerals  extracted 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  would 
bring  in  $20  million  annually  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  a  countervailing  duty 
on  imported  minerals  would  yield  $410 
million  annually.  After  deduction  for 
State  collections,  another  $669,690,000 
on  domestic  minerals  would  be  raised 
until  conforming  State  and  local  sever- 
ance tax  laws  are  written.  Based  on 
fiscal  year  1970  State  collection  figures, 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  could  realize 
in  excess  of  nearly  $700  million  In  the 
year  following  enactment  of  my  bill. 
Following  enactment  of  State  laws,  how- 
ever, the  entire  sum  would  go  to  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  still  be  richer  by  $430  million 
annuaUy,  based  on  1969  levels  of  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  for  their 
preparation  of  an  analysis  of  my  bill 
compared  to  its  predecessor,  S.  910,  and 
for  data  showing  the  value  of  mineral 
production  by  State  and  State  collections 
of  severance  taxes  in  fiscal  1970.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  valuable 
studies  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  CHttEs).  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


sulfur  extracted  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico imder  leases  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  subject  to  the  sev- 
erance tax. 

A  coxmtervalling  duty  is  imposed  by 
section  2  of  the  bill  on  imported  miner- 
als in  an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
the  severance  tax  which  would  have  been 
Imposed  If  the  minerals  had  been  ex- 
tracted and  processed  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  Importation. 

S.  910  would  have  applied  to  severance 
of  minerals  after  December  31,  1968. 
The  new  bill  would  apply  to  the  sever- 
ance of  minerals,  and  the  importation 
of  minerals,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The  provision  for  the  countervailing 
duty  Is  something  of  an  Innovation. 
There  Is  no  precedent  In  the  tariff  laws 
for  this  provision  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  apply  to  im- 
ported minerals  a  countervailing  duty 
equal  to  the  burden  of  a  domestic  tax, 
but  we  believe  It  is  workable. 

Under  the  new  bill  the  Secretary  Is 
permitted  from  time  to  time  to  estimate 
the  average  amount  of  severance  taxes 
paid  with  respect  to  each  domestic  min- 
eral, and  to  apply  the  estimated  figure 
to  Imports.  Thus,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  average  severance  tax  paid  for 
oil  in  the  United  States  is  15  cents  a 


per  barrel. 

Under  this  proposal.  If  a  mineral  has 
been  processed  so  that  It  has  become  a 
manufactured  product  having  more  than 
three  times  the  value  of  the  mineral  be- 
fore the  manufacturing  processes  were 
applied,  the  countervailing  duty  will  not 
apply.  Thus.  If  an  automobile  is  imported, 
the  duty  would  not  apply  to  the  metals 
contained  In  the  automobile  since  manu- 
facturing added  more  than  threefold  the 
value  of  the  minerals  contained  in  the 
car.  However,  the  duty  would  apply — 
even  though  the  case  of  alumina,  brick. 
tile,  cement,  or  metals  in  the  various 
shapes  and  forms  described  in  part  2  of 
schedule  6  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States.  This  schedule  Includes 
such  Items  as  blister  copper,  copper  wire 
bars,  pig  Iron,  steel  bars  and  beams.  Ac- 
cordingly, If  a  ton  of  pig  Iron  Is  Imported 
the  countervailing  duty  would  be  the 
average  amount  of  severance  taxes  Im- 
posed domestically  on  the  amount  of  iron 
ore  used  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  bill  provides  that  If  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  a  mineral— such 
as  tin — Is  not  directly  competitive  with 
any  mineral  produced  In  the  United 
States,  the  President  can  proclaim  that 
the  mineral  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
countervailing  duty,  but  either  House  of 
Congress  by  resolution  may  veto  such 
exemption. 


EXHIBIT  1 
DATA  FOR  1969  ON  VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES,  AND  STATE  COLLECTIONS  OF  SEVERANCE  TAXES  ON  MINERALS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

|ln  thousand*  of  doUart) 


1%9  value  of 

mineral 

production 

(1) 


Alibimi $284,736 

Alaska 257,776 

Arizona.   859,303 

Artiinsas 208,126 

California 1,850,517 

Colorado 368,494 

Connecticm 27,767 

Delaware 2,086 

Fionda 295,376 

Georgia 190,902 

Hawaii 29,539 

lilaho 118,309 

Illinois 659,815 

Indiana 241,871 

lowi 119,930 

Kamas 577,816 

Kentucky 591,048 

Louisiana 4,685,326 

Maine 20  188 

M'ryland 83,483 

Massachusetts 49,843 

'i'XV"' 668,247 

Minnejoti 635,636 

Mississippi 243,184 

""SOU" 367,232 

"«m»na 282,631 

Nebraska 78  030 


Fiscal  1970 

State  collections  Proposed 

of  severance         5-percent  tax 

Proposed  taxes  on  minus  State 

5-percent  tax              minerals  collections 

(2) (3) W 

J14, 237       Jl,  362  $12, 875 

12, 889        8, 254  4, 635 

42,965  42,965 

10, 406                   3, 376  7. 030 

92,526                  1.246  91,280 

18,  425                   1, 058  17, 367 

1,388  1,388 

104 104 

14,769                     248  14,521 

9  545  9.545 

1  477 1.477 

5,915                     264  5,651 

32,991 32,991 

12,094                      322  11,772 

5,997  5,997 

28, 891                      605  28, 286 

29,552                     191  29,361 

234,266               249,590  -15.324 

1  009                     1.009 

4  174":::.: 4.174 

2  492 2,492 

33,412                      965  32,447 

31,782                 18.976  12.806 

12,159                 13,343  -1,184 

18,362  18.362 

14, 132                   4, 730  9, 402 

3,902                     766  3,136 


1969  value  of 

mineral 

production 

(1) 


Nevada $168,295 

New  Hampshire 8,120 

New  Jersey 83,107 

New  Mexico 935,746 

r^ewYork 302,339 

North  Carolina 90,455 

North  Dakota 91,048 

Ohio  580.667 

Oklahoma 1,090,809 

Oregon 60,164 

Pennsylvania 967,367 

Rhode  Island 4.433 

South  Carolina 55,865 

South  Dakota ,^'??,' 

Tennessee- 205,451 

Texas       5.769,970 

Utah      543,282 

Vermont 27,759 

Virginia ^il^ll 

Washington *8'°i5 

West  Virginia 'tS-^JS 

Wisconsin 79,792 

Wyoming - 647,442 

Total 26.928,000 


Fiscal  1970 

State  collections  Proposed 

of  severance         5-percent  tax 

Proposed              taxes  on  minus  State 

5-percent  tax              minerals  collections 

(2) (3) (4) 

$8,415                     $50  $8,365 

406 406 

4,155  4,155 

46,787                  35,398  11,389 

15,117 15,117 

4  523        4,523 

4  552                   3. 198  1, 354 

29,033             29,033 

54, 540                 50. 539  4, 001 

3  008      3,008 

48,368: 48,368 

222      222 

2,793  2,793 

2,746                        16  2.730 

10,273  .- - 10.273 

288,498                273,213  15.285 

27  164                  4,272  22,892 

1  388               1.388 

15:876 :::::.: i5,876 

4  431  4,431 

47  422  47,422 

3.990  3,990 

32, 372                   4, 268  28, 104 

1,345,940               676,250  669,690 


Sources'. 
Column  (1)  from  preprint  from  the  1969  Bureau  of  Mines  Mineral  Yearbook,  Statistical  Sum- 
mary, table  4. 


Column  (2)  computed  from  Column  (1).  _  _      ^       .    .- 

Column  (3)  from  "State  Tax  Collections  in  1970."  table  9,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  ot  the  Census. 
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TATE  COLUCTIONS  ON  SEVERANCE  TAXES  ON  I 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

(In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Mil  lERALS. 


Total 

Petroleum 
and  gas 

Other 
ninerals 

Alabama 

Alaska 

1,362 
8,254 

1.325 
8,254  .... 

3/ 

Arkansas 

3.376 
1.246 
1.068 

■  3.000 
1,246  ..   . 
1.019 

■  376 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

34 

Florida       

248 

248  .... 

Georgia 

Hawaii                .--                     _-.._. 

Idflho 

Illinois 

264  . 

264 

Indiana 

'owa 

322 

322  .... 

Kansas 

Kantucky 

Louisiana  ,  . . 

606 

191 

249.590 

606  .... 
191  ..  . 
243.798 

"5.792 

Mis&achusatts       ...-              

Michtgan     ... 

S6S 

i«,9ra . 

13,343 

965... 

""13,199 

Minnesota.. 

MississippL. 

18,976 
144 

Mitsouri 

Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada... 


4.730 

76S 

50 


3.231 
766 


VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  AND  SEI  VERANCE 


Total. 


Petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Other  minerals 


Not*:  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev*  lue  Taxation  Mar.  5. 1971 
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Total 

Petroleum 
and  gas 

Other 
mineials 

New  HamDShira                             

New  Jartev                                                                

New  Mexico    

35,398 

34,330 

1,068 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

3,198 

3,198  .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

50,539 

148.200 

1  2. 339 

Rhoda  Island                                ........ .- ....... 

South  Dakota 

16  . 

16 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

.       273. 213 
4.272 

268.978 
1.264 

4,235 
3.008 

West  Vircfnia                    -— 

Wvomino 

4.268 

4,268  . 

Total 

.       676,250 

638, 407 

37.843 

1.499 
"50 


>  Estimated  from  production  figures. 

Source  "State  Tax  Collectiona  in  1970,"  table  9,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  (Government 
(Finances/GF  70  No.  1). 


EXHIBIT  3 

TAX  COLLECTIONS:  AMOUNTS  AND  DISTRIBUTIONS 


Value  of  mineral  production     Severance  taxes  collected  from 
In  United  States,  1969  minarals.  fiscal  y*ar  1970 


Amounts  in 
millions 


Percent  of 
total 


Amounts  in 
millions 


Percent  of 
toUl 


C6,928 


100.0 


^76. 2 


100.0 


13,882 
13.046 


51.6 
48.4 


638.4 
37.8 


94.4 
5.6 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  1844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Naitional 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  further  secure  and 
protect  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
free  speech  belonging  to  employeiB  and 
employees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  ] 

UkBOB-MANAQEMIKT    RELATIONS    FREEOdM    OF 
SPEXCK    ACT  I 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  today  a  bill  designed  to  cori'ect  a 
flagrant  example  of  bureaucraticj  law- 
making in  the  field  of  labor  dispunes.  By 
virtue  of  its  irregular  decisions,  mixed 
with  a  large  dose  of  prounion  bias,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  a  line  of  cases  which 
seriously  threaten  the  constitutipnally 
guaranteed  right  of  free  speech  hfeld  by 
employers.  Not  only  do  these  case^  deny 
and  abridge  the  protection  afforc^  by 
the  first  amendment,  but  they  arq  gross 
distortions  of  the  will  of  Congress  is  laid 
down  in  section  8(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Coiujt  long 
ago  has  Einnoimced  the  rule  that  the  first 
amendment  protects  the  right  oi  each 
employer  to  express  his  full  and  jinfet- 
tered  opinions  on  labor  matters  to  his 
employees.  And  the  lower  court^  have 
consistently  followed  suit.  i 

The  genesis  for  most  of  these  opjinions 
can  be  foimd  in  the  broad  declaration 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Thomhill 
against  State  of  Alabama  that —  ; 

The  dissemination  of  information  c<jnc€rn- 
Ing  facts  of  a  labor  dispute  must  be  regarded 
as  within  that  area  of  free  discussion  that  Is 


guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  (310  U.S.  88 
(1940).) 

This  ruling  was  promptly  construed 
by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  the  Sixth 
Circuit  as  seciutog  for  employers  the 
same  unmuzzled  right  of  free  speech 
guaranteed  to  every  other  citizen.  In 
Midland  Steel  Products  Co.  against 
NLRB,  the  court  upheld  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  notify  his  employees  by 
letter  of  his  views  on  labor  matters  to 
the  same  full  extent  normally  granted 
to  any  full-fledged  citizen.  The  court 
reasoned  employers  are  no  less  citizens 
than  any  other  person  saying : 

Unless  the  right  of  free  speech  Is  en- 
Joyed  by  employers  as  well  as  by  employees, 
the  gtiaranty  of  the  First  Amendment  Is 
futile,  for  It  is  fundamental  Chat  the  basic 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  be- 
long equally  to  every  person.  113  F.  2d  800, 
804   (1940,  O.C.  6th  ClT.). 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  same  court 
confirmed  the  right  of  a  manufacturer 
to  express  his  labor  views  by  giving  pam- 
phlets to  workingmen  at  the  factory 
gate.  In  holding  that  the  employer  is 
entitled  to  distribute  literature  convey- 
ing his  views  to  his  employees,  the  court 
explained: 

The  right  to  form  opinion  is  of  little  value 
if  such  opinion  may  not  be  expreesed,  and 
the  right  to  express  it  is  of  little  value  If 
it  may  not  be  communicated  to  those  im- 
mediately concerned.  N.L.R.B.  v.  ford  Motor 
Co.,  114  P.  2d  905.  913  (1940,  C.C.  6th  Clr.). 

The  decision  was  subsequently  cited 
with  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
One   year   later   the   Supreme  Court 


again  took  up  the  issue  by  squarely  rul- 
ing that  Federal  labor  law  does  not  and 
cannot  forbid  or  penalize  expression  by 
aai  employer  to  his  employees  of  his 
views  of  labor  policies  and  problems 
Speaking  of  an  employer's  action  in 
mailing  a  bulletin  and  authorizing 
speeches  to  its  employees  opposing  a 
union's  effort  to  organize  the  company 
the  Court  held — 

The  employer  in  this  case  is  as  free  nam 
as  ever  to  take  any  side  it  may  choose  on 
this  controversial  issue.  Labor  Board  v.  Vfr- 
ginia  Power  Co.,  314  U.S.  469,  477  (1941). 

Significantly  the  Court  made  a  direct 
determination  that  expressions  by  an 
employer  which  are  critical  of  unions  or 
which  advocate  the  formation  of  unaffl- 
iated  unions  are  not  automatictUly  to 
be  considered  as  intimidating  or  pres- 
suring employees.  The  Court  stated: 

If  the  utterances  are  thus  to  be  separated 
from  their  btickground.  we  And  it  difficult 
to  sustain  a  finding  of  coercion  with  respect 
to  them  alone.  (314  U.S.  479.) 

Thus,  the  rule  is  clearly  established 
that  the  simple  fact  a  view  is  expressed 
by  an  employer  does  not.  Ipso  facto, 
make  it  coercive.  The  opinion  that  every 
communication  from  an  employer  in- 
herently holds  a  quality  of  compulsion 
has  been  soundly  rejected  by  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court. 

The  1941  Supreme  Court  ruling  was 
applied  shortly  thereafter  by  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  in  a  noteworthy  case  sus- 
taining the  practice  of  a  company  which 
sent  a  letter  to  its  employees  signed  by 
its  president  and  whose  president  directly 
addressed  the  employees  on  the  premises. 
Though  the  employer  did  not  conceal  its 
preference  for  no  union  whatsoever  and 
warned  that  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  company  depended  on  going  on  as 
they  had  been,  the  court  found  the  Board 
had  erred  in  objecting  to  these  expres- 
sions because  they  in  no  way  amounted 
to  coercion  or  conveyed  a  hint  of  reprisal 
against  those  who  thought  otherwise. 
N.L.R.B.  V.  American  Tube  Bending  Co., 
134  F.  2d  993  (1943,  C.C.  2d  Cir.) 

Then  in  1945,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
affirmed its  position  of  the  right  held  by 
employers  by  stating: 

Decision  here  has  recognized  that  employ- 
ers' attempts  to  persuade  to  action  with 
respect  to  Joining  or  not  Joining  imlons  are 
within  the  First  Amendment's  guaranty. 
Thomas  v.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516,  537. 

Taking  note  of  a  uniform  line  of 
judicial  rulings  which  were  overtumln« 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  NLRB  to 
stifie  employers'  free  speech  rights,  Con- 
gress added  an  express  provision  securing 
this  constitutional  guaranty  when  It 
enacted  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  of  1947. 
In  short,  this  provision,  which  is  desig- 
nated section  8(c) ,  provides  that  an  em- 
ployer can  express  his  views  about  union 
matters  so  long  as  these  views  contain  no 
threat  of  reprisal  or  force  and  no  proml« 
of  benefit.  Furthermore,  no  such  pro- 
tected views  could  be  used  as  evidence 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  President,  with  such  a  dear 
Judicial  and  legislative  history,  the  mat- 
ter should  have  been  settled  beyond  any 
doubt.  The  ability  to  exercise  the  free 
expression  of  his  views  imhampered  by 
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the  Board  would  seem  to  be  a  firmly 
cemented  right  of  each  employer,  in  the 
absence  of  coercion. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  state  the  Board 
has  continued  to  twist  and  deform  con- 
gressional intent  and  the  Constitution 
so  severely  it  has  managed  to  seriously 
abridge  this  fundamenal  right.  Through 
a  succession  of  prejudiced  decisions 
founded  on  tortured  reasoning  and  a 
blind  obliviousness  of  the  true  congres- 
sional mandate  expressed  in  section 
8(c),  the  Board  has  chopped,  whittled, 
and  butchered  the  free  speech  provision 
beyond  recognition. 

Starting  with  the  mechanistic  attitude 
Congress  had  referred  only  to  unfair 
labor  practices,  and  feinting  ignorance 
of  a  legislative  history  that  definitely 
reads  otherwise,  the  Board  set  aside  an 
election  a  union  lost  because  the  Board 
considered  the  employer's  speech  "exces- 
sive." That  the  speech  was  admittedly 
noncoercive  did  not  matter.  The  Board 
had  found  a  legal  technicality  through 
which  it  could  resume  its  statutory  re- 
drafting habits  and  it  dove  through  the 
gap  with  abandon.  General  Shote  Corp.. 
77  NLRB  124  (1948). 

Then  in  utter  contradiction  to  the 
plain  rule  decided  in  the  Virginia  Power 
Co.  case,  the  Board  thumbed  its  nose  at 
both  the  Supreme  Court  and  Congress 
by  holding  that  if  an  employer  had  the 
audacity  to  say  that  union  representa- 
tion would  not  benefit  employees,  a 
representation  election  would  be  set 
aside.  H.  W.  Trane,  137  NLRB  1506 
(1962) ;  and  Thomas  Products  Co.,  167 
NLRB  106  (1967).  To  infer  that  em- 
ployees might  be  better  off  by  refraining 
from  joining  a  union  is  nigh  well  blas- 
phemy to  the  NLRB,  and  it  lost  no  time 
in  seeking  to  show  that  no  one  can  dare 
say  such  a  thing  while  it  is  around,  re- 
gardless of  principles  like  free  speech 
and  the  will  of  Congress. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Board  has 
run  roughshod  over  the  obvious  intent 
of  Congress  is  by  issuing  orders  requir- 
ing that  on  each  occasion  an  employer 
makes  a  speech  or  distributes  literature 
disclosing  his  views  on  labor  issues,  he 
must  grant  the  union  equal  time  during 
working  hours,  and  on  his  own  facilities, 
to  make  a  reply.  In  other  words,  when- 
ever the  employer  chooses  to  exercise  his 
admittedly  protected  right  to  communi- 
cate with  his  employees,  he  vnll  be  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so  by  the  knowl- 
edge the  Board  will  direct  him  to  make 
his  facilities  and  his  paid  time  available 
to  the  union  for  a  prompt  reply.  What 
the  Board  cannot  stop  by  direct  action 
it  thereby  attempts  to  halt  by  shackling 
the  employer's  right  of  free  speech  with 
unreasonable  burdens. 

For  example,  in  1956,  the  Supreme 
Court  overturned  an  effort  by  the  Board 
to  force  an  employer  to  permit  distribu- 
tO!s  of  union  Uterature  onto  company- 
owned  parking  lots.  The  Court  made  the 
commonsense  observation  that  there  ex- 
isted many  alternative  channels  of  com- 
munication which  were  freely  open  to 
the  union  and  it,  therefore,  decided  the 
Board  had  overstepped  itself  by  adding 
the  company  premises  to  these  means. 
N.L.R.B.  V.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  351 
US.  105  (1956). 


Not  restrained  in  the  least,  the  Board 
found  itself  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  similar  situation  only  2  years 
later.  Here  the  employer  had  solicited 
employees  while  they  were  on  company 
premises  not  to  Join  the  union,  but  re- 
fused to  allow  the  imion  access  for  solici- 
tation of  its  own. 

The  Court  soUdly  reaffirmed  the  broad 
right  of  an  employer  to  openly  express 
his  personal  views  and  at  the  same  time 
sounded  wonderment  why  the  Board  had 
not  pressed  the  union  to  make  use  of  the 
normal,  usual  routes  of  communications 
available  to  it.  Thus,  once  again  the 
Board's  end  run  aroimd  the  statute  was 
rejected  by  the  High  Court.  Labor  Board 
v.  Steelworkers,  357  U.S.  357  tl958) . 

Still  not  convinced,  the  Board  sought 
to  resurrect  the  same  policy  in  the  early 
1960's.  And  once  more,  the  Judiciary  just 
as  promptly  repudiated  the  Board's  ef- 
fort. In  the  May  Department  Stores 
case,  the  Board  moved  to  upset  an  elec- 
tion which  had  resulted  in  an  emphatic 
rejection  of  imion  representation.  In  the 
election,  891  employees  had  balloted  for 
the  union  and  1,959  had  voted  against  it. 
Never  ready  to  accept  such  a  democrati- 
cally achieved  mandate  at  its  face  value, 
the  Board  attempted  to  circumvent  the 
election  results  by  finding  the  company 
had  improperly  infiuenced  the  balloting. 

Its  error  was  alleged  to  have  occurred 
in  addressing  employees  on  company 
time  and  on  company  premises.  Even 
though  the  meetings  were  held  strictly 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  were  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  the  Board  conceded 
to  be  noncoercive,  the  Board  held  the 
employer  was  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  because  he  refused  to  grant  the 
union  equal  time  for  making  a  reply. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  circuit 
court  swiftly  bounced  the  matter  back  to 
the  Board,  reminding  it  the  imion  has  no 
assumed  overriding  authority  giving  it 
access  to  company  premises  and  facili- 
ties against  the  wishes  of  the  employer. 
May  Department  Stores  Co.  v.  N.L.R.B., 
316  F.  2d  797  (1963,  C.C.  6th  Cir.). 

It  seems  no  matter  how  many  times  the 
Board  is  rebuked  by  the  courts,  it  will 
persist  in  invading  the  lawmaking  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress.  But  to  require  as 
the  Board  does  that  as  a  condition  of  ex- 
pressing his  own  views,  the  employer 
must  grant  equal  access  to  his  premises, 
bulletin  boards,  and  time  to  the  union, 
clearly  constitutes  an  unreasonable  and 
unfair  burden  on  the  exercise  of  the 
employer's  first  amendment  right  of  free 
speech.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  better  pre- 
sei-ve  and  protect  this  right  that  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  emphasized 
nothing  in  my  bill  will  deny  the  union 
access  to  its  normal  channels  of  com- 
munication. It  may  use  telephone  con- 
tacts, off-premises  handbilling,  meetings 
at  the  imion  hall,  home  visits,  and  usual 
media  of  publicizing  messages  such  as 
television  and  radio  time  and  newspaper 
space.  But  to  compel  the  employer  to 
make  his  personal  facilities  open  and 
available  for  use  by  the  union  is  an  un- 
mitigated injustice.  No  one  is  clamoring 
to  make  the  union  halls  open  to  employ- 
ers and  the  same  sensibility  that  argues 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  union's  facilities 


should  argue  against  the  invasion  of  the 
employer's  prc^erty. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  third  way  in 
which  the  Board  is  conducting  its  cam- 
paign against  the  guaranty  of  free 
speech.  The  Board  has  now  begim  to  use 
as  evidence  of  a  failure  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  the  noncoercive  statements  of 
employers  which  publicize  or  explain 
their  offers  to  employees. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  incident 
of  this  technique  Is  the  Board's  decision 
against  the  Gteneral  Electric  Co.  in  1964. 
Again  while  the  Board  concluded  the  em- 
ployer's publicity  of  its  arguments  was 
not  coercive,  the  Board  found  Uie  expres- 
sion was  objectionable — primarily  I  think 
because  it  was  actually  effective  in  per- 
suading employees  that  the  company's 
contract  proposals  should  be  accepted.  In 
any  event,  the  Board  ruled  General  Elec- 
tric had  refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
because  it  publicized  it£  own  position,  and 
on  this  ground,  the  company  was  found 
to  be  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
General  Electric  Co.,  150  NLRB  192 
(1964). 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add,  in  the  same 
case,  the  Board  ignored  the  scandalous 
and  highly  inflammatory  propaganda  of 
the  union  aimed  at  discrediting  the  com- 
pany's arguments. 

In  the  General  Electric  case,  the  Board 
tells  us  the  employer  had  mounted  a 
"campaign"  to  explain  its  position,  for 
whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
Board's  collective  mind  between  the 
guaranty  of  a  lot  of  free  speech — as  in  a 
campaign — and  the  guaranty  of  a  httle 
free  speech — as  in  isolated  utterances. 
But  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Board  is  prepared  to  go  in  directiy  at- 
tacking the  unencumbered  right  of  free 
speech,  I  should  mention  the  earlier  case 
of  Fitzgerald  Mills  Corp.  in  which  the 
Board  made  an  unfair  labor  case  out  of 
an  employer's  action  in  merely  posting 
on  its  bulletin  boards  summaries  of  its 
wage  offers.  Fitzgerald  Mills  Corp.,  133 
NLRB  877  (1961). 

Mr.  President,  with  the  present  law  so 
clearly  specifying  that  the  expression  of 
views  shall  not  constitute  or  be  evidence 
of  an  imfair  labor  practice,  it  requires 
quite  an  exercise  in  legal  gymnastics  to 
contravene  the  statute's  intent.  But  it  is 
obvious  this  is  what  the  Board  is  doing; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  Congress  must 
tighten  up  the  protection  avowedly  se- 
cured by  tiie  law. 

Finally,  the  Beard  has  instituted  a  new 
rule  directing  that  in  nearly  all  repre- 
sentation elections,  the  employer  must 
file  with  the  regional  director  a  Ust  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  each  em- 
ployee who  is  eligible  to  vote  in  that 
election.  Thereupon  the  Board  makes  the 
list  available  to  all  unions  interested  in 
the  election.  If  the  employer  fails  to  do 
so  and  a  union  loses  the  election,  the 
Board  will  set  aside  the  election  and  con- 
duct a  new  one.  Excelsior  Underwear, 
Inc.,  156  NLRB  1236  (1966)  ;  Wyman- 
Gordon  Co.  v.  N.L.R.B..  397  F.  2d  494  (1st 
Cir.  1968) ;  394  U.S.  759  (1969) . 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  three 
things  wrong  with  this  approach.  First, 
it  sloughs  over  the  very  important  per- 
sonal right  of  privacy  held  both  by  the 
employer  and  his  employees.  The  Board 
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may  not  think  much  of  it,  but  th^re  are 
many  employees  who  do  not  like  Harass- 
ment by  unions  any  more  than  t^ey  do 
badgering  from  any  other  sourceJ  These 
are  people  who  simply  do  not  want  to 
become  a  target  for  solicitationi  from 
labor  union  representatives  calling  by 
telephone,  ringing  their  doorbells  and 
stuffing  their  mailboxes  any  more  than 
they  want  other  saleshawkers  at  their 
homes.  ' 

In  other  words,  each  individual  has  a 
right  to  be  let  alone.  And  just  because 
a  union  wants  to  gain  a  huge  adviantage 
in  its  representation  campaign  l^y  get- 
ting hold  of  the  employer's  list  d^es  not 
justify  invading  that  privacy.  If  the  em- 
ployee wants  the  union  to  have  hi*  name 
and  home  address,  let  him  volunteer  it. 
But  let  us  stop  this  outrageous  disregard 
of  individual  rights  simply  to  promote 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  Board  as 
to  what  is  good  for  each  employee. 

Second,  the  Board's  ruling  miy  well 
violate  the  personal  opinions  of  t^ 
ployer.  Thereby  it  puts  him  in  tt 


de  em- 
posi- 


tion of  being  forced  to  siid  the  ciuse  of 
the  union  in  its  campaign  at  the  same 
time  his  beliefs  may  oppose  the  union. 
It  requires  him  to  communicate  |  to  the 
union,  through  the  Board,  irifor^nation 
which  Is  extremely  helpful  to  thej  union, 
though  he  may  wish  to  remain  silent.  To 
be  forced  to  speak  when  one  wishes  to 
remam  silent  is,  in  my  opinion,  equally 
bad  as  not  being  allowed  to  spealj  at  all. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  compelling  rea- 
son why  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  pri- 
vacy must  be  invaded,  I  fail  to  siee  how 
the  Board  can  trample  on  these  j  rights. 
Needless  to  say.  the  mere  aim  of  increas- 
ing the  chances  for  a  union  victor^  in  the 
election  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  surj^assing, 
necessary  purpose  which  excuses  p:ie  en- 
croachment on  these  twin  personal 
rights.  I 

Third,  it  simply  offends  my  sense  of 
elementary  justice  to  compel  on9  party 
to  an  election  to  aid  the  other  ^ide  by 
providing  access  to  its  own  fajcilities, 
whether  the  facilities  are  onels  own 
premises  or  his  information.  To  demand 
that  an  employer  serve  as  a  votine  regis- 
trar for  the  union  just  does  not  s«m  like 
traditional  American  fair  play  ui  me. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  reassert  and 
reestablish  the  original  meaniiig  in- 
tended by  Congress  when  it  enaclted  sec- 
tion 8<c)  of  the  Labor-Manafeement 
Relations  Act,  I  am  offering  a  bilj  which 
will  nail  down  the  specific  breadth  of 
protection  of  free  speech  secured  by  that 
provision. 

The  bill  will  expand  section  8(c)  by  ex- 
pressly declaring  that  noncoerciv  2  views 
shall  not  "constitute  grounds  for.  or  evi- 
dence justifying,  setting  aside  the  results 
of  any  election  conducted  und4r"  the 
Act.  This  will  prevent  the  Board  from 
continuing  to  bypass  the  statute  by  the 
gambit  of  saying  the  protection  applies 
only  to  unfair  labor  practice  chaiges. 

Further,  my  bill  will  amend  section 
8(c)  so  It  specifically  tells  the  Bmrd  to 
stop  requiring  employers,  as  a  condition 
of  expressing  their  views,  to  fumiih.  pro- 
vide access  or  make  available  to  the 
union,  information,  time,  meeting  places, 
premises,  bulletin  boards  or  other  of  its 
facilities.  This  should  once  and  for  all 


prevent  the  Board  from  diluting  the 
fundamental  right  of  free  speech  by  en- 
cumbering it  with  so  many  conditions  it 
cannot  be  exercised  without  penalizing 
its  user. 

Finally,  the  bill  which  I  am  offering 
will  expand  the  scope  of  the  free  speech 
provision  by  pointedly  including  non- 
coercive views  and  statements  which  are 
intended  to  or  which  may  actually  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  any  organizing 
campaign,  bargaining  controversy,  strike, 
lockout,  or  other  labor  dispute.  This  addi- 
tion should  prevent  the  Board  from  arbi- 
trarily evading  the  intent  of  the  statute 
by  labeling  the  employer's  properly  ex- 
pressed speech  at  a  failure  to  bargain  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  remind 
Senators  that  my  bill  will  only  protect 
speech  which  is  not  coercive.  The  bill,  the 
same  as  existing  law,  distinctly  excludes 
speech,  arguments,  pamphlets,  and 
statements  of  any  kind  if  they  contain  a 
threat  of  reprisal,  a  threat  of  force,  or  a 
promise  of  benefit.  None  of  this  truly 
coercive  and  intimidating  speech  is 
granted  an  immimity  under  my  bill.  In 
fact,  it  is,  as  I  say,  specifically  omitted 
from  the  benefits  of  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  should  say  the  bill  ap- 
plies both  to  employers  and  to  labor  or- 
ganizations. The  right  secured  xmder  the 
measure  is  as  fully  protected  for  em- 
ployees and  labor  unions  as  it  is  for  em- 
ployers. Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the 
bill  exclude  any  concerned  party  from 
the  right  preserved  under  free  speech. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  feel  this 
legislation  is  a  major  and  important  sup- 
plement to  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  free  speech  in  labor  matters.  It  is 
aimed  at  implementing  the  first  amend- 
ment in  areas  where  that  document's 
pledges  have  been  abused  or  trampled 
upon  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  good  sense  and  good  judgment  of 
America's  working  men  and  women.  I  am 
confident  if  we  allow  them  to  have  the 
full  facts  they  will  make  the  right  and 
wise  decisions. 

For  this  reason,  I  see  no  excuse  what- 
soever for  denying  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  the  views  of  their  employer, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  union,  during  a 
labor  dispute.  It  is  utterly  and  wholly 
counter  to  all  precepts  of  American  de- 
cency and  fairness  to  deny  our  working 
men  and  women  access  to  information 
they  need  in  making  decisions  which 
have  such  a  profound  impact  upon  their 
economic  well-being. 

Regrettably,  this  violation  of  American 
ethics  is  exactly  what  will  happen,  how- 
ever, unless  we  restate  the  labor  law  and 
restate  it  in  clearer  terms  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  my  pro- 
posal is  simple — it  merely  seeks  to  let 
employees  hear  both  sides.  What  could 
be  more  fair  than  that? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


6.  1844 


A  bill  to  amend  the  National  L.abor  Relations 
Act  to  further  secure  and  protect  the  Con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  free  speech  belong. 
Ing  to  employers  and  employees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor- 
Management  Relations  Freedom  of  Speech 
Act." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  8(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  expressing  of  any  views,  argu- 
ment, opinion  or  the  making  of  any  state- 
ment (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  ex- 
pression intended  to  Influence  the  outcome 
of  an  organizing  campaign,  a  bargaining  con- 
troversy, a  strike,  lock-out,  or  other  labor 
dispute),  or  the  dissemination  thereof, 
whether  in  written,  printed,  graphic,  visual  or 
auditory  form,  if  such  expression  or  state- 
ment contains  no  threat  of  reprisal  or  force 
or  promise  of  benefit,  shall  not  (A)  con- 
stitute or  be  evidence  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  (B)  constitute  grounds  for.  or  evi- 
dence Justifying,  setting  aside  the  results  of 
any  election  conducted  iinder  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"No  labor  organization  or  employer  shall  be 
required  to  furnish,  provide  access  or  make 
available,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  em- 
ployer. In  the  case  of  a  labor  organization, 
or  to  the  labor  organiaztlon.  In  the  case  of 
an  employer,  materials.  Information  (Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  names  and  addresses 
of  employees) ,  time,  premises,  meeting  places, 
bulletin  boards  or  other  facilities  to  enable 
such  other  party  to  communicate  with  or 
reply  to  any  communication  with  employees 
of  the  employer,  or  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization. Its  supporters  or  adherents." 


By   Mr.   JACKSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  1846.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Coal  Gasi- 
fication Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

COAL    GASIFICATION     ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  myself,  1 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Coal  Gasification  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1971.  This  measure  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  framework  for  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  coof)erate  in 
the  vital  task  of  bringing  the  technology 
of  coal  gasification  to  commercial  real- 
ization. 

Concern  about  natural  gas  supplies  be- 
ing able  to  meet  demand  was  first  ex- 
pressed in  1969.  It  became  obvious  that 
demand  for  gas  might  be  even  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated,  because  of  Its 
environmentally  desirable  features  com- 
pared to  other  fuels.  At  the  same  time  it 
became  apparent  that  the  consumption 
of  gas  would  be  greater  than  the  amount 
of  new  gas  found  in  1969.  A  deficit  had 
occurred  in  1968  for  the  first  time  since 
records  were  kept^-1 945— with  consump- 
tion being  over  5.5  trillion  cubic  feet 
higher  than  new  reserves.  In  1969  this 
deficit  increased  sharply  to  over  12.2 
trillion  cubic  feet.  Consumption  contin- 
ued to  rise,  and  in  1970  over  22  trillion 
cubic  feet  were  marketed.  Reserves,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  declined  by  10.3  billion 
cubic  feet  in  1970. 

Projections  of  future  gas  requirements, 
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when  compared  to  the  supplies  that  may 
be  available  from  conventional  sources, 
have  led  to  an  unprecedented  agreement 
among  those  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  gas  industry  that  action  must 
be  t^en  now.  University  economists,  in- 
dustry spokesmen,  private  research  foun- 
dations, and  Government  officials  concur 
that  a  deficiency  in  supply  will  start  to 
occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  1970's  and 
will  continue  to  grow  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent by  1980.  A  typical  forecast  recently 
iMde  by  the  Department  of  Interior  pro- 
jected a  demand  for  gas  in  1980  of  31  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  if  growth  in  the  uses  of 
natural  gas  slowed  to  the  rate  of  other 
energy  sources  rather  than  growing  50 
percent  more  rapidly  as  it  has  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Even  with  this  conser- 
vative growth  rate  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  average  annual  new  reserves  of  26  V2 
triUion  cubic  feet  per  year.  This  Is  50  per- 
cent more  than  the  average  rate  of  re- 
serve additions  from  drilling  in  the  past 
5  years  and  1 V2  trillion  cubic  feet  greater 
than  the  most  reserves  ever  found  in  1 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  compiled  a  nirni- 
ber  of  recent  papers  all  expressing  the 
need  for  supplemental  gas  supplies.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  material  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement.  These  articles  clearly 
show  that  the  additional  gas  will  be 
needed  regardless  of  what  assumptions 
are  made  with  respect  to  the  growth  of 
other  fuel  resources.  Gas  has  unique 
values  for  domestic  heating  and  indus- 
trial processing.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  be  assured  of  a  continuing 
and  ample  supply  of  fuel  gas.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  discovery  and 
production  from  natural  sources  will  not 
suffice. 

In  addition  to  developing  incentives 
that  will  reverse  the  downward  trend  of 
the  past  3  years  in  gas  domestic  reserves 
and.  in  fact,  increase  the  finding  rate 
of  recent  years,  other  supplemental 
sources  of  supply  will  be  needed.  These 
include  overland  imports  from  Canada, 
LNG— Uquefled  natural  gas — imports 
from  North  Africa  or  Venezuela,  use  of 
Alaskan  gas.  and  production  of  synthetic 
pipeline  gas  from  coal. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  incen- 
tives to  seek  new  gas  which  have  been 
suggested.  These  include  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  field  prices,  increasing  gas 
prices  substantially,  relaxing  controls  on 
gas  transmission  industry,  returning  to  a 
higher  gas  depletion  allowance,  and  re- 
taining some  limitation  on  oil  imports. 

No  matter  what  Is  done  with  these  al- 
ternatives, synthetic  gas  from  coal  also 
will  be  needed  in  commercial  quantities 
by  1980.  If  we  are  to  meet  this  timetable, 
immediate  action  is  required,  because 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  from  6  to  10  years  will 
be  required  to  bring  such  a  development 
into  commercial  operation. 

THE    NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

The  development  of  a  technology  for 
coal  gasification  presents  a  financing 
problem  that  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
common  in  the  energy  field.  Stated  sim- 
ply, research  and  development  must  be 
carried  on  at  such  large  scale  and  at 


such  enormous  costs  that  it  Is  impossible 
for  any  single  company,  even  large  energy 
or  utility  companies,  to  assume  the  risks 
involved  within  the  limitations  upon 
management  practices  and  financial  ca- 
pabilities. 

Another  serious  problem  with  such 
highly  complex  and  expensive  research 
and  development  is  that  it  is  becoming 
more  difficult  for  those  who  invest  in  the 
research  to  reap  its  benefits.  This  is  be- 
cause of  antitrust  laws,  nonpatentabillty 
of  processes,  and  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining exclusive  positions  and  proprie- 
tary knowledge.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  need  to  develop 
some,  if  not  all  of  the  technological  op- 
portunities that  are  on  the  horizon.  Ex- 
amples in  the  energy  field  are  coal  gasifi- 
cation, oil  from  oil  shale,  MHD,  breeder 
reactors,  and  fusion  energy.  Clearly,  the 
options  presented  by  such  technologies 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic growth  while  attempting  to  mini- 
mize adverse  environmental  factors.  To 
meet  this  goal,  research  must  move  for- 
ward. Hie  question  is  what  means  can 
be  found  when  research  projects,  needed 
In  the  pubUc  interest,  will  not  move  for- 
ward in  the  normal  workings  of  our  com- 
petitive society. 

PROPOSED    ACTION    PROGRAM 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day has  the  following  purposes: 

First.  It  would  create  a  Government- 
industry,  jointly  supported  and  operated 
corporation  with  the  objective  of  demon- 
strating on  a  commercial  scale  at  least 
two  alternative  methods  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  from  coal. 

Second.  The  conxiratlon  would  have  a 
life  limited  to  this  single  objective  and 
would  be  abolished  when  the  objective 
was  attained. 

Third.  Financing  would  be  shared  by 
Government  and  industry  thus  assuring 
a  deep  commitment  by  industry  to  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  effort. 

Foiuth.  The  corporation  would  be 
managed  by  an  entity  responsible  to  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  industry  and  Government.  The 
ratio  of  industry  to  Goverrmient  finan- 
cial support  could  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  division  of  membership  on  the  board. 

RATIONALE  FOR  ABOVE  PROPOSALS 

The  conventional  recommendation  of 
placing  this  new  program  in  an  existing 
department  has  been  deliberately  re- 
jected. Existing  Government  organiza- 
tions would  be  imable  to  carry  out  this 
new  project,  because  they  are  simply  not 
equipped,  either  organizationally  or  by 
traditional  attitudes,  to  translate  a  re- 
search project  into  a  commercial  dem- 
onstration plant.  Moreover,  this  type  of 
program  should  be  staffed  with  person- 
nel who  have  been  trained  to  recognize 
when  to  move  on  to  the  next  step  in 
order  to  minimize  development  time  and 
reach  the  point  where  a  return  can  be 
realized  on  the  research  investment.  A 
separate  entity  with  one  mission  would 
be  more  apt  to  succeed  in  this  regard. 

There  are  other  very  practical  reasons 
for  establishing  a  separate  organization. 
It  will  have  statutory  authority  to  man- 
age a  joint  Government-industry  pro- 
gram unencumbered  by  the  noyriad  of 


administrative  difficulties  that  arise  in 
an  established  department  when  this  type 
of  cooperation  Is  attempted.  These  prob- 
lems are  related  to  patents,  regulations 
about  expenditure  of  funds,  administra- 
tive restrictions  on  the  nature  and  type 
of  purchases,  and  other  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures thoroughly  reasonable  for  a 
normal  Government  departmental  pro- 
gram but  inapphcable  when  the  objective 
is  to  bring  a  new  technology  to  commer- 
cial scale  plants.  The  corporation  will 
need  new  authorities  to  carry  out  its 
unique  assignment  and  the  act  would 
create  them. 

The  corporation  would  be  unencimi- 
bered  by  the  type  of  budgetary  prob- 
lems endemic  to  Government  bureaus 
In  any  given  department  each  bureau 
must  struggle  for  its  share  of  the  budget 
assigned  to  the  department  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Inevitably  this  leads  to  compro- 
mise between  bureaus  and  very  rarely 
permits  a  large  new  program  to  develop 
at  an  optimum  rate.  The  budget  requests 
therefore  are  stretched  out,  usually 
greatly  reducing  overall  efficiency.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  time  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  this  new  program  such 
a  stretchout  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate. A  new  corporation  would  be  com- 
peting against  no  other  Intradepart- 
mental  projects  for  its  budget  request 
and  would  be  able  to  avoid  the  normal 
budget  pitfalls. 

Placing  this  large  new  program  in  an 
existing  agency  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  on-going  bureau.  If  funds 
are  made  available  at  the  needed  rates 
for  this  program  the  other  normal  mis- 
sions of  the  agency  will  inevitably  be  dis- 
torted. Likewise  a  traumatic  readjust- 
ment would  be  necessary  when  the  pro- 
grams were  concluded.  There  would  be 
continual  attempts  to  retain  the  large 
budgets  that  the  organization  had  grown 
accustomed  to  having  and  to  avoid  the 
reductions-ln-force  in  personnel  that 
their  loss  would  cause. 

The  single  mission  concept  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentive  to  get  the 
program  moving.  There  would  be  no 
competition  from  other  programs  for 
either  funds  or  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministrators. Recognizing  from  Its  crea- 
tion that  its  life  was  limited  would  avoid 
the  establishment  of  permanent  addi- 
tional Government  overhead  organiza- 
tion and  would  tend  to  attract  personnel 
who  would  be  ready  to  move  on  to  the 
further  commercialization  of  coal  gasifi- 
cation when  the  mission  was  accom- 
plished. 

Joint  financing  of  a  program  this  size 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  its  success. 
If  it  Is  wholly  supported  by  Federal  funds 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  In- 
dustry to  lend  its  expertise  to  the  plan- 
ning of  the  program — Including  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  which  processes  to 
select  for  large  scale  plants — and  in  ad- 
ministering the  program  Not  only  would 
the  industry  fimding  provide  a  rationale 
for  their  active  participation  but  it  would 
assure  incentive  to  bring  the  program  to 
a  quick  end  as  soon  as  possible.  Efficient 
management  would  reduce  research  costs 
of  all  participants  and  bring  in  a  new 
process  more  quickly  from  which  they 
would  get  a  return. 
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When  hearings  are  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion, it  will  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  any  reasonable  possibility  exists 
for  industry  to  undertake  this  develop- 
ment alone.  It  Is  my  present  belief,  how- 
ever, that  a  corporation  of  the  tsTpfe  that 
this  bill  proposes  will  be  a  very  practical 
and  reliable  way  to  accomplish  thlfe  very 
vital  program.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoui  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  panted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  bf  my 
remarks  together  with  the  articles  jwhich 
I  mentioned  earlier.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  prln^  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1846 

A  blU  to  establish  a  Coal   Oaalflcatli  in  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  for  oth  sr  pur- 
poses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assen^bled.  That    a)  the 

Congreea  recognizes  that — 

(1)  natural  gas  is  the  least  polluting  of 
the  fossil  fuels  In  that  it  causes  no  pollu- 
tion from  sulphur  oxides  and  i»rtlculate 
and  emits  the  least  amount  of  n  trogen 
oxides  per  heat  unit  supplied; 

(2)  natural  gas  can  be  produced  and  trans- 
ported with  less  environmental  degriidatlon 
than  the  other  fuels  and  at  costs  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  competltlvs  fuels 
for  uses  where  the  various  fuels  are  Inter- 
changeable; 

(3)  for  three  consecutive  years  the  (mount 
of  gas  constrmed  In  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded new  supplies  found  In  the  con  ;lguous 
forty-eight  States; 

(4)  projections  of  future  gas  demand  are 
such  that  every  new  supply  source  must  be 
developed.  Including  natural  gas  by  j  Ipellne 
Importation  of  liquefied  natural  gas  from 
overseas  sourcee.  and  the  gasification  pf  coal; 

(5)  gasification  of  coal  has  been  tested  on 
a  small  scale  In  a  variety  of  processes  by  a 
number  of  Investigators,  but  to  achieve  com- 
mercial status  for  any  of  these  methtods  will 
require  the  construction  and  operatlan  of  a 
large  demonstration  plant  followed  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  commercial 
sized  plant; 

(6)  It  Is  important  to  provide  the  (ileanest 
fuel  to  the  American  consumer  using  re- 
sources that  can  be  produced  by  American 
miners  and  which  are  secure  fr<im  the 
vagaries  of  foreign  supplies;  and 

(7)  the  research  and  development  sffort  Is 
too  large  for  any  single  company  to  risk 
vmdertaklng  and  a  consortium  of  companies 
would  be  difficult  to  assemble  wltho^it  Fed- 
eral leadership.  j 

(h)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  Federal 
Government  to  bring  this  technology  to  com- 
mercial development  as  quickly  as  po^lble  by 
establishing  a  government-Industry  program 
Jointly  managed  and  funded  to  deminstrate 
commercial  scale  methods  of  producing  sub- 
stitute for  natural  gas.  I 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establliied  the 
Coal  Gasification  Development  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "qorpora- 
tlon") .  The  corporation  shall  have  a  board  of 
nine  directors  consisting  of  Individuals  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  whom 
one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  tWe  board 
to  serve  as  chairman.  Plve  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  th^  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  four  njiembers 
of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  thje  Presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  recommendations  re- 
ceived by  him  from  any  private  eatlty  or 
entitles  entering  Into  contractual  4rrange- 
ments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  I  of  this 
section.  Pending  the  appointment  pf  such 
directors  on  the  basis  of  the  aforemejntloned 


recommendations,  three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  board.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors.  Each  director 
of  the  board  not  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $300  for  each  meeting  of  the  board 
he  attends.  In  addition,  each  director  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  Incurred  In  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  Is  empowered  to 
adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  president 
and  such  other  ofllcers  and  employees  as  may 
be  named  and  appointed  by  the  board.  The 
rates  of  compensation  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  fixed  by  the  board.  No  in- 
dividual other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  corporation. 

(d)  In  order  to  assemble  and  organize  In- 
dustrial participation  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  any  private  entity  or  entitles 
under  which  such  entity  or  entitles  agree  to 
participate  In  the  carrying  out  of  such  pur- 
poses and  functions,  including  the  furnish- 
ing of  flxianclal  assistance  In  connection 
therewith.  Such  contract  or  contracts  shall 
include  such  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent with  this  Act,  as  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
corporation  to  select,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
engineering  Information  available  the  two 
most  technically  and  economically  feasible 
methods  for  manufacturing  substitute  natu- 
ral gas  from  coal.  After  selection  of  such 
methods,  the  corporation  Is  authorized  to 
design,  construct  operate  and  maintain  a 
demonstration  type  facility  for  each  such 
method  selected  In  order  to  determine  the 
technical  and  economical  feasibility  there- 
of. If  on  the  basis  of  the  operation  of  each 
such  demonstration  facility  the  corporation 
determines  that  the  method  so  demonstrated 
is  a  technically  and  economically  feasible 
method  for  manufacturing  substitute  natu- 
ral gas  from  coal  on  a  commercial  scale,  the 
corporation  Is  authorized  to  design,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  for  each  such 
method  demonstrated,  a  full  scale,  commer- 
cial size  facility  to  manufacture  substitute 
natural  gas  from  coal  by  such  method. 

(b)  Substitute  natural  gas  produced  by 
such  commercial  facilities  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  such  manner  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  corporation  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Corporation  shall  arrange  to  de- 
liver any  substitute  natural  gas  so  manu- 
factured to  such  buyer  as  may  be  authorized, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. All  revenues  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion from  the  sale  of  such  gas  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation  for  use  by  it  in  de- 
fraying expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able, by  license  or  otherwise,  on  a  non-ex- 
clusive royalty  free  basis  without  territorial 
limitation  the  use  of  any  patent  obtained 
by  the  Corporation  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  country  for 
or  with  respect  to  any  Invention  made  In 
the  performance  of  any  activity  conducted 
pxirsuant  to  this  Act.  On  and  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Corporation  and  the  trans- 
fer of  Its  patent  rights  In  accordance  •vvlth 
section  6,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  administer  such  patents 
rights  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

Sxc.  4.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts,  leases,  or  other  ar- 
rangements;   to    own,    manage,    operate    or 


contract  for  the  operation  of  facilities  au- 
thorized by  this  Act;  to  conduct  research 
and  development  related  to  Its  mission;  and 
to  acquire  by  construction  or  purchase,  or 
to  contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  faclii- 
ties,  equipment,  and  devices  which  it  de- 
termines necessary  in  carrying  out  such 
functions.  To  carry  out  Ita  functions,  the 
Corporation  shall  have,  In  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  usual  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  corporations  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
Leases,  contracts,  and  other  arrangements 
entered  Into  by  the  Corporation,  regardless 
of  the  place  where  the  same  may  be  executed, 
shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  DigJ 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  The  corporation  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress,  annually,  commencing  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desira- 
ble, a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of 
its  operations,  activities,  and  accomplish- 
ments under  this  Act,  Including  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  previouj 
year.  At  the  time  of  Its  annual  repyort,  the 
corporation  shall  submit  such  legislative 
recommendations  as  it  deems  desirable,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
needed  for  operations  and  for  capital  im- 
provements, the  manner  and  form  In  which 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  should  be 
computed,  and  the  sources  from  which  such 
assistance  should  be  derived.  Such  reports 
shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  All  reports,  plans,  specifications,  ooet 
and  operating  data  of  the  corporation  ac- 
quired by  it  in  connection  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Its  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  corporation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  662  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  make  annual 
reports  available  to  interested  parties  on 
the  progress  of  Its  operations.  Such  reporti 
shall  be  In  sufficient  detail  so  that  independ- 
ent engineering  and  economic  judgments 
can  be  made  based  on  such  reports.  Detailed 
drawings  and  other  information  of  value  to 
thoee  who  might  be  interested  In  commer- 
cial development  shall  be  placed  on  open 
file  by  the  corporation  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  examination  by  Interested  parties. 

Sec.  6.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  six 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  board  of  directors  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  corporation.  In  carrying  out  such  dis- 
solution, the  board  of  directors  Is  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  all  physical  facilities  of 
the  corporation  In  such  manner  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board 
determines  are  In  the  public  interest  AD 
aseets  of  the  corporation.  Including  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  disposition  of  such  facilities, 
on  the  date  of  its  dissolution,  after  satis- 
faction of  all  its  legal  obUgations,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  United  States  and 
deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  u 
miscellaneous  receipts.  All  patent  rights  of 
the  corporation  shall,  on  such  date  of  dis- 
solution, be  vested  in  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  department,  agency  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  Including  independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furn- 
ish to  the  corporation,  upon  Its  request,  any 
Information  or  other  data  which  the  cor- 
poration deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to  utU- 
Ize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  oi 
any  personnel  made  avaUable  by  ^^y  '^ 
partment,  agency  or  InstrumenUUty,  ^^^}^' 
Ing  any  independent  agency,  of  the  Ocn- 
ernment. 

(c)  The  corporation  may  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  without  re- 
gard to   the  provisions  of  title    S,    United 
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stAtes  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
^Mioetitive  service,  and  may  compensate 
nU  experts  and  consultants  without  regard 
mthe  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
^Dter  in  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relat- 
VM  to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
psTy  rates.  In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 

that  title. 

gjc  8  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
nriated  to  the  corporation,  for  the  fiscal 
^  beginning  July  1,  1971.  the  sum  of 
15  000  000  and  for  each  of  the  next  five  suc- 
!Liin'g  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.  AU  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  avaUable  until 
exoended.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tiions  of  this  Act,  In  no  case  shall  funds 
aowopriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  be  expended  In  an  amount 
in  excess  of  sixty  per  centum  of  the  costs 
to  the  corporation  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  its  duties  under  this  Act 
fof  that  fiscal  year. 

Coal  Gasification— Historical  BACKGEorrjfD 

GAS    INDtrSTRY 

Although  considerable  natural  gas  had 
been  marketed  In  the  U.S.  prior  to  World 
War  n,  its  use  was  mostly  confined  to  geo- 
graphic areas  near  the  large  gas  deposits  of 
the  Southwestern  U.S.  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  long  distance  transport  to  more 
densely  settled  parts.  Some  natural  gas  was 
produced  in  many  other  States  In  small 
quantities  and  was   also   marketed   locaUy. 

The  U.S.  gas  industry  predates  the  discov- 
ery of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  by  many 
years.  The  first  gas  company  was  licensed  In 
Baltimore  In  1817.  Gas  was  used  originally 
for  lighting  city  streets  but  later  markets 
were  found  In  public  buildings  and  In  resi- 
dences. Gas  Ughtlng  remained  the  principal 
use  until  displaced  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  by  electricity,  a  more  conven- 
ient lighting  source. 

Until  this  time,  all  gas  that  was  sold  was 
produced  from  coal  in  several  different  ways. 
In  producing  coke  from  coal,  a  gas  with  a 
relatively  high  heating  value  is  recovered. 
This  gas,  along  with  gas  distilled  from  coal 
and  that  produced  by  several  other  coal- 
based  processes,  remained  the  major  source 
until  early  in  the  century. 

The  maximum  production  of  manufac- 
tured gas  was  reached  in  1947  although  In- 
creasing quantities  of  natural  gas  had  started 
to  enter  other  than  local  markets  as  early  as 
1930.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  discovery 
of  ways  to  produce  large  diameter  steel  pipe 
at  low  costs  that  would  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  high  pressure  reqtilred  to  trans- 
port natural  gas  over  long  distances. 

The  two  oil  carrying  pipelines  known  as 
the  "little  inch"  and  the  "big  Inch"  used  In 
World  War  n  to  carry  oil  from  the  South- 
west to  the  East  coast  (to  reduce  losses  due 
to  destruction  of  oil  tankers  by  German  sub- 
marines) were  converted  after  the  war  to 
natural  gas  pipelines.  This  represented  the 
first  step  In  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  Industry.  Natural  gas  consumption 
In  1947  was  4.6  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year 
and  reserves  were  estimated  at  166  trillion 
cubic  feet.  By  1967  reserves  had  Increased  to 
293  trillion  cubic  feet,  a  75%  Increase,  but 
consumption  had  risen  even  more  sharply. 
In  1967  over  18.2  trillion  cubic  feet  were 
used — a  four-fold  Increase  over  1947. 

As  a  result  the  widespread  Introduction  of 
natural  gas  with  Its  higher  heating  value 
and  lower  cost,  the  production  of  manufac- 
tured gas  declined  steadily  until  now  It  rep- 
resents less  than  0.1  %  of  total  gas  consump- 
tion. 

STNTRETIC    LIQUTO    ITTELS    AND    COAI.    GASITICA- 

TION 

During  the  19208  and  1930's,  the  Germans 
developed  two  methods  for  converting  coal 
Into  liquid   fuels.   Without    Indigenous   oil 


supplies  and  with  a  large  coca  Industry,  this 
development  provided  a  security  of  supply 
of  liquid  fuels  In  the  event  of  war.  During 
World  War  n,  German  aircraft  were  fre- 
quently fueled  with  gasoline  made  from  coal 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  U.S.  and 
other  allied  powers  made  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  study  and  understand  this  new 
technology. 

At  about  this  time  (1948)  the  U.S.  became 
a  net  importer  of  liquid  fuels.  This  provided 
a  practical  reason  for  wanting  to  transfer  the 
German  technology.  Although  the  U.S.  still 
had  large  reserves  of  oil,  these  were  much 
smaller  than  coal  reserves.  Thus,  If  the  Ger- 
man processes  could  compete  with  the  cost 
of  finding  new  crude  oil,  an  alternative  liquid 
fuel  supply  would  be  available. 

In  one  process  used  to  make  liquid  fuels, 
coal  is  mixed  with  oil  (produced  earlier  in 
the  process)  and  is  reacted  at  very  high  hy- 
drogen pressure  (10,000  pounds  per  sq.  inch) 
and  high  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  a 
catalyst  (which  speeds  up  the  reaction  but 
is  not  consumed  during  the  process) . 

The  second  method  of  making  liquid  fuels 
converts  all  of  the  coal  Into  a  gas  called 
"synthesis  gas"  (a  mixture  of  carbon  monox- 
ide and  hydrogen)  and  then  passes  this  gas 
over  a  catalyst  which  helps  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrogen  to  combine,  forming  liq- 
uid fuels. 

Since  both  processes  require  a  gas — in  one 
hydrogen  and  In  the  other  synthesis  gas — an 
Important  requirement  for  attaining  satis- 
factory economics  would  be  better  ways  of 
producing  these  gases  from  coal  than  had 
been  used  to  make  manufactiired  gaa. 

Between  1944  and  1956  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  In  the  Department  of  Interior  con- 
ducted extensive  Investigations  of  both  proc- 
esses under  the  authority  of  the  Synthetic 
Liquid  Fuels  Act.  During  this  period  approx- 
imately 60  million  dollars  was  spent  on  coal 
conversion  and  25  million  dollars  on  produc- 
ing a  satisfactory  liquid  fuel  oil  shale. 

In  1955  a  decision  was  made  to  drop  the 
program  since  by  that  time  very  large  re- 
serves of  very  low  cost  Middle  East  oil  had 
been  discovered  with  which  a  coal-to-oll 
process  could  not  hope  to  compete. 

Since  1956  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  production  of  both 
synthetic  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  from  coal 
but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  By  the  mld- 
1950's  a  decline  In  coal  production  led  the 
coal  Indtistry  to  seek  greatly  Increased  fed- 
eral research  funds  In  order  to  develop  new 
uses  for  coal  and  to  restore  Its  markets.  The 
industry  argued  for  and  Justified  a  much 
larger  government  Investment  by  comparing 
the  government  research  expenditures  on 
atomic  energy — coal's  competitor — with  the 
very  much  smaller  federal  Investment  In 
coal  research  activities.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings the  Congress  created  In  1960  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  located  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  As  a  restdt  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  research  organization  there 
has  been  a  gradual  step-up  In  the  pace  of 
coal  research.  However,  the  necessary  scale 
of  testing  has  been  sufficiently  large  that 
only  a  relatively  few  projects  have  been 
pursued  with  the  funds  available. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  coal  gasifica- 
tion In  both  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  made 
synthetically  OCR  supported  4  research  proj- 
ects Involving  gasification.  One  project  has 
been  dropped  but  the  other  three  are  still 
under  active  investigation.  The  HYGAS  proj- 
ect, supported  Jointly  by  OCR  and  the  Amer- 
ican Oa«  Association,  broke  ground  for  a 
3  ton  per  hour  plant  In  1969  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1970.  Operation  of  the 
plant  on  a  continuous  basis  Is  expected  In 
the  late  spring  of  1971.  Construction  of  a 
small  demonstration  plant  Is  still  underway 
on  one  of  the  other  gasification  processes 
and  the  third  U  still  being  tested  In  a  pilot 
plant  operation. 


Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Hollis  M.  Dole, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral  Re- 
soxtrces.  Department  op  the  Interior, 
Stantord  UNTVERarrr,  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Jan.  12,  1971 — America's  Enerot  Needs  and 
Resources 

natural  0a8 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  gas  demand  has 
grown  strongly,  at  bji  average  annual  rate  of 
about  six  percent.  This  was  half  again  as  fast 
as  total  energy  consumption  grew,  which 
meant  that  gas  displaced  other  fuels  In  the 
market  during  this  period.  By  1969,  gas  was 
contributing  a  third  of  our  energy  supply, 
and  accounted  for  hsdf  of  the  energy  used 
for  household  heating,  nearly  half  of  that 
used  for  Industrial  heat  and  power,  and  sup- 
plied a  fourth  of  the  energy  consumed  to 
generate  electricity. 

This  long  period  of  differential  growth  la 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  outlook  Is  for  gas  to 
lose  market  position  steadily  over  the  com- 
ing years.  It  Is  not  In  the  realm  of  reality 
to  suppose  that  gas  supply  can  expand  at 
even  the  3.4  percent  annual  rate  projected 
for  energy  as  a  whole  over  the  coming  15 
years;  this  would  mean  an  Increase  from 
the  current  annual  rate  of  22  trillion  cubic 
feet  to  31  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1980.  The 
average  yearly  supply  Implied  by  this  calcula- 
tion would  be  26 '/j  trillion  cubic  feet.  This  Is 
half  again  the  average  rate  of  additions  to 
proved  reserves  In  the  past  five  years.  In  the 
best  year  of  our  entire  experience  we  added 
somewhat  less  than  26  trillion  cubic  feet  to 
our  reserves. 

The  hard  truth  of  the  matter  is.  In  fact, 
that  the  finding  rate  for  gas  In  1968  and  1969 
was  the  worst  In  our  experience  of  which 
there  Is  any  record,  and  the  1970  results  will 
continue  this  discouraging  pattern.  Since 
1967  we  have  used  up  18  trillion  cubic  feet 
more  gas  than  we  have  found.  This  Is  nearly 
a  year's  supply.  Even  If  a  strong  revival  In 
gas  exploration  began  this  year.  It  would  be 
several  years  before  the  restilts  showed  In  In- 
creased availability  to  the  consumer. 

Beyond  these  disappointing  figures  In  a 
long  a  long  term  decline  In  both  exploratory 
activity  and  In  returns  per  unit  of  effort  ex- 
pending m  looking  for  oU  and  gas  la  t^ 
lower  48  States.  For  whatever  reason,  the  fact 
Is  simply  that  a  foot  of  exploratory  hole  finds 
far  less  oU  and  gas  than  It  found  prior  to 
1950  This  Is  the  more  discouraging  In  view 
of  steady  advances  that  have  been  made  In 
the  technology  of  discovery  and  the  discipline 
imposed  by  austere  drilling  budgets. 

Paralleling  this  decline  In  discovery  suc- 
cess is  a  decline  in  exploratory  drilling  that 
is  now  in  Its  fourteenth  year.  This  combina- 
tion of  these  two  trends  has  resulted  In  a 
steady  erosion  of  the  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  oil  and  gas  found  and  the  ^nount 
withdrawn  for  production.  In  the  next  chart, 
which  shows  five-year  moving  averages  of  ad- 
ditions to  proved  reserves  "»«*»"'  „TrI^t 
production  this  decline  Is  readily  apparent 
m  the  case  of  both  oU  and  gas. 

riCTTRX  6 

In  the  early  1950's.  weU  over  a  barrel  and 
a  h^f  of  oil  was  found  for  each  barrel  ta*en 
out  of  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  K««-  »^J 
two  cubic  feet  were  proved  up  for  wch  foot 
^thdrawn.  Now.  the  ratio  has  d^oPP^l^i^^ 
unity  for  both.  We  are  using  up  our  reserves 
of  both  oU  and  gas  faster  than  we  are  re- 
placing  them. 

•Tleanwhlle.  gas  demand  continues  t^  rise 
by  roughly  1  trillion  cubic  feet  a  year— some- 
what more  than  that  over  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  This  means  that  once  the  effec- 
tive delivery  capacity  of  domwtic  gas  fields 
has  been  reached— and  I  make  this  to  be 
1973  or  before— we  shaU  have  to  find  addi- 
tional energy  sources-foreign  or  domestic; 
gaseous,  liquid,  or  soUd— to  the  equivalent 
of  least  one  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  each 
year.  The  Interplay  of  economic  factors  will 
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of  course  determine  tbe  balance  amonf  these 
competitive  sources  for  us  even  If  we  \o  not 
supply  any  direction  from  government.  To 
the  extent  this  is  accomplished  within  ac- 
ceptable criteria  of  national  security,  this  Is 
all  to  the  good.  But  I  submit  that  we i  ought 
to  know  what  Is  happening,  and  be  rejady  to 
apply  such  direction  as  may  be  Indicajted  by 
the  concerns  of  our  national  Interest! 

To  a  far  greater  degree  than  we  coul^  wish, 
however,  {X)llcy  must  make  the  best  bargain 
It  can  with  the  realities  of  where  anq  when 
that  govern  the  avallablUty  of  certain  im- 
portant alternate  energy  sources.  Oaf  from 
Alaska  will  not  be  available  before  19'^5.  Gas 
from  Canada  Is  available  now,  but  otoly  In 
limited  amoiuits;  larger  volume  ImporljB  from 
that  soiirce  await  discovery  and  develop- 
ment— at  least  another  six  years  away  even 
granting  the  success  of  current  expl<Jratlon 
efforts.  Liquefied  natural  gas  Is  alreidy  an 
Item  In  world  trade,  and  will  begin  ta  enter 
our  own  supply  channels  In  1974.  Bu^  most 
of  It  will  come  from  the  Eastern  ^[emls- 
phere.  Let  me  elaborate  a  bit. 

Currently,  about  700  billion  cubic  :'eet  of 
gas  a  year  are  imjjorted  from  Canada  b; '  pipe- 
line. This  comprises  about  3  percent  of  our 
total  supply.  The  Canadian  National  IDnergy 
Board  has  Indicated  that  this  figure  might  be 
no  more  than  double  its  present  volume,  say 
1.4  trillion  cubic  feet  annually,  by  1985,  If 
no  new  producing  areas  are  found  (utslde 
the  Western  Canadian  Bcwln.  If,  on  thd  other 
hand,  discoveries  of  gas  comparable  t<  those 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  are  made  In  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  gas  Imports  from  (lanada 
might  reach  3.7  trillion  cubic  feet  annually 
by  1986 — equal  to  the  required  anni  al  In- 
crements of  about  three  years. 

Oas  from  Alaskan  North  Slope  could  begin 
as  early  as  1975  with  an  Initial  flow  of,  let 
us  say,  700  billion  cubic  feet  a  year — ap- 
proximately the  volume  we  are  now  -eceiv- 
Ing  from  Canada.  This  could  triple  by  t  tie  end 
of  the  period  we  are  considering,  which  as- 
sumes that  something  on  the  order  of  40 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  non-associated  n  (serves 
will  be  proved  up  on  the  North  Sloiie. 

Applications  were  filed  recently  wl  ;h  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  Import  1  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  a  day  of  liquefied  natu  -al  gas 
from  Algeria  and  another  425  million  cubic 
feet  a  day  from  Venezuela  into  th  s  East 
Coast,  with  deliveries  to  begin  in  the  1974-75 
period.  Negotiations  are  under  way  '.or  an 
additional  2  billion  cubic  feet  a  day  lor  the 
East  Coast,  with  initial  delivery  dates  un- 
announced. Thus,  on  a  yearly  basis,  we  might 
expect  at  a  minimum,  some  1 V*  trilUoi  i  cubic 
feet  of  imported  LNG  to  enter  gas  mains 
of  the  Northeastern  states  during  the  latter 
half  of  this  decade.  I  am  sure  that  lurther 
Increments  will  follow.  Since  the  totU  con- 
sumption of  this  regtlon  was  Just  under  2 
trillion  cubic  feet  in  1969.  it  Is  easy  to  con- 
clude that  in  the  absence  of  any  counter- 
vailing influence,  the  Northeast  could  tecome 
dependent  on  foreign  natural  gas  as  much 
as  half  its  supply  by  tbe  end  of  this  decade. 

If  this  should  happen,  another  st(p  will 
have  been  taken  In  the  Isolation  of  tlie  East 
Coast  from  the  energy  economy  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  I  spoke  of  our  con- 
cern about  the  national  security  impll(ations 
of  the  East  Coast's  heavy  reliance  upon  out- 
side sources  for  residual  fuel.  Now  ve  see 
the  process  starting  all  over  again  in  tiie  case 
of  gas,  which  carries  forty  percent  3f  the 
residential  heating  load  and  provides  one- 
fourth  of  all  energy  for  Industrial  he  it  and 
power  in  that  region.  It  therefore  Ixtcomes 
pertinent  to  raise  tbe  question  as  to  w  tietber 
the  East  Coast  Is  to  become  as  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  gas  as  it  now  is  for  resid- 
ual fuel  oil. 

The  outlook  for  gas  is  accordingly  for  a 


gap  to  open  between  demand  and  supply 
from  domestic  sources.  Whether  this  gap  is 
filled  In  part  by  foreign  LNO  or  subsumed 
as  an  added  requirement  in  the  demand  for 
oil  matters  little:  the  essential  truth  remains 
that  increased  consumption  of  natural  gas 
means  greater  reliance  upon  foreign  sources. 
Just  as  Increased  consumption  of  )>11  means 
greater  reliance  upon  foreign  sources. 


Nattthal  Gas  Pkoved  Resehves  Climb  Wfth 

Inclusion  or  New  Alaska  Field;  Produc- 
tion IN  1970  AT  All-Time  High 

Washington,  D.C,  March  31. — Proved  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
rose  in  1970  with  the  addition  of  extensive 
new  Alaskan  reserves,  but  declined  in  the 
"lower  48"  states,  the  American  Oas  Asso- 
ciation reported  today.  Total  proved  reserves 
as  of  December  31.  1970  were  estimated  at 
290.7  trillion  cubic  feet,  up  from  275.1  tril- 
lion at  the  end  of  1969. 

The  association's  Committee  on  Natural 
Gas  Reserves'  estimates  show  that  the  rise  In 
the  total  figures  was  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  new  reserves  In  Alas- 
ka. The  new  reserves  in  Alaska  are  for  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  reservoir  on  the  North  Slope, 
which  were  not  Included  in  prior  years  be- 
cause sufficient  data  was  then  unavailable. 

Proved  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the  lower 
48  United  States  amounted  to  269.6  trillion 
cubic  feet,  down  by  10.3  trillion  cubic  feet 
compared  with  1969 — a  decline  of  3.7  percent. 

Reserves  in  other  areas  of  Alaska  remained 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  5.2  trillion 
cubic  feet  reported  In  1969.  Proved  reserves 
for  the  whole  of  Alaska  total  31.1  trillion 
cubic  feet. 

Production  of  gas  during  1970  was  up  by 
nearly  six  percent,  reaching  an  all-time  high 
of  22  trillion  cubic  feet. 

The  A.O.A.  Committee  on  Natural  Oas 
Reserves  has  made  annual  reports  of  proved 
reserves  since  1946.  The  current  chairman  of 
the  group  is  John  C.  Jacobs,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corpo- 
ration, Houston. 

Rising  demand  for  natural  gas  and  a  con- 
tinuing decline  In  the  rate  of  exploration 
for  new  gas  have  combined  to  create  situa- 
tions In  some  parts  of  the  country  where 
new  requests  for  gas  service  cannot  be  filled. 

"The  reserves  report  points  up  the  urgent 
need  for  construction  of  pipelines  to  trans- 
port Alaska's  vast  energy  resources  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,"  said  A.O.A.  Presi- 
dent G.  J.  Tankersley.  "At  present  no  Alaskan 
gas  reaches  the  U.S.  markets  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

"The  figures  also  emphasize  the  Import- 
ance of  encoxiraglng  exploration  in  the  major 
gas  producing  areas  of  the  country.  In  the 
lower  48  states,  which  supply  95  percent  of 
our  natural  gas,  proved  reserves  have  now 
been  falling  for  three  straight  years." 

The  two  major  gas  producing  states  In  the 
country  both  experienced  declines  in  proved 
reserves  during  1970.  Texas  reserves  were 
down  from  112.4  trillion  cubic  feet  to  106.4 
trillion,  and  Louisiana's  proved  reserves  fell 
from  85.1  to  83.0  trillion  cu~ilc  feet. 

"Even  with  Alaska,  total  proved  reserves 
are  still  about  2  trillion  cubic  feet  less  than 
the  record  1967  high  of  292.9  trillion  cubic 
feet."  said  Mr.  Tankersley,  who  is  also  pres- 
ident of  The  East  Ohio  Oas  Company,  Cleve- 
land. "But  production  to  meet  expanding  de- 
mand has  climbed  20  percent  since  then. 

"The  gas  industry's  ability  to  meet  all 
demands  for  this  clean-burning  efficient  fuel 
will  certainly  be  impaired  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues." 

For  two  years  the  American  Oas  Associa- 
tion has  been  urging  the  Federal  government 
to  take  steps  to  encourage  new  exploration 
and    development   of   the    nation's   gas   re- 


serves. A.O.A.  favors  regular  sales  of  leases 
to  permit  producers  to  explore  for  gas  in 
Federally-controlled  offshore  areas;  higher 
wellhead  prices  for  gas  to  provide  economic 
incentives  for  further  exploration;  and  les- 
islatlon  to  ensure  that  once  a  contract  ht 
sale  of  gas  at  a  given  price  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  it  will 
not  be  reversed  by  the  Commission. 

Canadian  proved  gas  reserves,  as  reported 
by  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association 
climbed  by  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet  to  a  record 
high  of  53.4  trillion  cubic  feet  at  the  end 
of  1970.  Canadian  gas  production  during  the 
year  was  1.8  trillion  cubic  feet. 

In  addition  to  proved  reserves,  the  gaa 
Industry  cooperates  in  making  separate  esti- 
mates of  "potential"  reserves,  which  are  re- 
serves believed  to  exist  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  directly  proven  by  exploratory  drill- 
ing. Latest  estimates  have  put  these  sub- 
stantial potential  reserves  at  1,227  trillion 
cubic  feet,  including  432  trillion  in  Alaska. 

The  Potential  Oas  Committee,  which  esti- 
mates potential  gas  reserves  in  cooperation 
with  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  plans  to 
have  a  new  report  on  the  nation's  potential 
gas  reserves  available  later  this  year. 

In  a  concurrent  report  on  petroleum  re- 
serves, the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
published  figures  today  showing  that  proved 
reserves  of  oil  had  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern as  have  gas  figures.  Petroleum  reserves 
in  Alaska  rose  sharply  with  the  Inclusion  of 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  area,  while  proved  oil  re- 
serves for  the  rest  of  the  country  fell. 
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American    Oas    Association    Committee  on 

Natural  Oas  Reserves 

summary:   natural  gas  reserves 

(Millions  of  cubic  feet — 14.73  psia,  at  60"  F.] 

Total   proved  reserves  as 

of  Dec.  31.  1969 275,108,835 


Extensions  and  revisions  of  pre- 
vious estimate  during  1970..      0,068,447 

New  reserves  discovered  in  1970.     31, 137,912 

Net    changes    in    underground 

storage  during   1970 402,018 

Total  proved  reserves 
added  and  net  changes 
in  underg:round  storage 
during  1970 37,698,377 

Total  proved  reserves  as 
of  Dec.  31,  1969,  and 
additions  during  1970.-  312,707,212 


Deduct  productions  dvu-ing  1970    21,980,804 

Total  proved  reserves  of 
natural  gas  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1970    -  — 290,746,408 

Natural  gas  liquids  reserves 
(Thousands   of   barrels   of  42  U.S.   gallons] 
Total  proved  reserves  as  of 

Dec.  31,  1969 8,143,174 


Extensions  and  revisions  of  pre- 
vious estimate  during  1970 139,186 

New  reserves  discovered  in  1970..       168,393 

Total  proved  reserves  added 

in    1970 307,679 

Total  proved  reserves  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1969,  and  new 
proved  reserves  added  in 

1970    8,450,753 

Deduct  production  during  1970.-      747,812 

Total  proved  reserves  of  na- 
tural gas  liquids  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1970 7,702,941 
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Chances  in  retervet  during  1970 


Reserves  n  of  Dec  31. 1970 


SUte 


Reserves 

u  of 

Dec  31, 1969 


Revisions        Extensions 


New  Net  change 
reservoir  in  under- 
New  field     discoveries  ground 
discoveries  in  old  fields  storage  > 


Production ' 


Total  gas 


Non- 
aasociatad 


Associated   Underground 
dissolved         storage  * 


Alabama -  ,  ,56,724 

Alaska il?,\\l 

Arkansas IWAll 

Cahlornia' |'?J°'fJf 

San  Joaquin  Basin 5,119,824 

Coastal  region » 986,460 

Los  Angeles  Basin' 764,662 

Colorado '•5??'i?5 

Illinois iVll? 

Indiana ,,    "•*' 

Kansas "•]?*■  il5 

Kentucky .cJ^'lll 

Louisiana ' 8'.  O*.  "39 

North 4,287,202 

South' 80,769,437 

Michigan.   ,  750,964 

Mississippi }■?  S'?22 

Montana ^'HS'IS 

Nebraska 56,594 

New  Mexico l*'?!'?"? 

Northwest 9,074,565 

Southeast 5,206.938 

NewYork 120,540 

North  Dakota 648,564 

Ohio          809,293 

Oklahoma 17,593,197 

Pennsylvania 1,303,907 

Teus'             112,392,622 

Oistrictl 2,127,201 

Di$tr.ct2» - 10,445,403 

Di5trlct3' 23,751.987 

District  4» 31,215.625 

Districts 1,428,567 

District6 5,997,201 

District7B 786,257 

0istrict7C 3,766,150 

Districts 17,217,339 

District  8A 3,001,185 

Di$trict9 1,925,141 

District  10 10,730.566 

Utah             1,090,768 

Virginia 31,438 

West  Virginia 2,447,324 

Wyoming  3,937,045 

Miscellaneous' 247,441 

Total  United  States 275,108,835 


47,911 
56,308 
(44.844) 
(27,278) 
(82.  098) 
82.  348 
(27,528) 
44,215 
(1,308) 
(174) 
25,405 
18,907 
1,102,469 
(47,144) 
1,149,613 
45, 255 
(74,815) 
12.329 
5,594 
(75,757) 
59,724 
(135,481) 
200 
(44,463) 
0 
59, 030 
0 
(1,372,393) 
(56,155) 
98,362 
86,  768 
(802, 104) 
22,061 
220, 452 
1.673 
(74,224) 
(1.093,026) 
(176, 265) 
104,193 
295,872 
9,013 
0 
0 
110,402 
4,273 


32,600 

25, 498 

0 

0 

12,500 

«  26, 000, 000 

5,000 

0 

87,541 

44,781 

45,211 

(1,020) 

65, 163 

0 

11,250 

13,314 

58,900 

0 

10,050 

15,088 

3,350 

0 

700 

(725) 

2,913 

0 

500 

(1,049) 

31,575 

56,262 

0 

5,007 

83 

51 

1 

81,490 

68 

5 

1 

6,287 

64,848 

5,084 

216 

4,904 

27,759 

1,074 

3,179 

73,706 

1,962,801 

193, 083 

2,407,798 

24, 351 

34,075 

9,462 

19,941 

24,351 

1,928,726 

183,621 

2, 387, 857 

0 

1,034 

108,955 

52,991 

20,497 

67,837 

61,722 

20,985 

3,706 

7,605 

5,957 

143 

2,275 

948 

2,177 

20 

(835) 

121,684 

56,028 

13,450 

(4,894) 

47.689 

816 

0 

0 

73,995 

55,  212 

13,450 

(4.894) 

2.000 

0 

1,400 

5,179 

1,479 

857 

0 

0 

212,835 

26,000 

0 

19,089 

751, 592 

255, 880 

30,647 

14,502 

61,840 

500 

2,400 

86,390 

1,952,582 

844,932 

756, 443 

(1.235) 

1,558 

1,326 

16,534 

64 

35,707 

42,966 

72, 827 

(387^ 

49,438 

366,778 

204,466 

17,438 

91,154 

395,682 

0 

1,840 

28,951 

19,087 

(253) 

584 

8,390 

7,760 

0 

42,993 

3,808 

4,277 

(187) 

115,350 

22,905 

19,866 

69 

1,408,008 

187, 832 

12,235 

0 

4,111 

881 

65 

0 

19,644 

3,480 

671 

(742) 

255,911 

86,461 

2,973 

201 

7,080 

2,754 

178 

108 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

168, 147 

10,600 

4,300 

37,717 

510,287 

12.716 

12.046 

1,667 

2,280 

55,307 

0 

9,813 

724 

145,200 

183,768 

633,636 

442,698 

105,911 

85,027 

104.499 

2,715 

1,074 

900,521 

67, 303 

7,  790, 453 

464,408 

7,  326,  045 

40,025 

156,428 

38,594 

6,330 

1,101,991 

532, 791 

569,200 

3,358 

39,083 

73,759 

1,750,581 

77, 535 

8,219,958 

135,961 

634,848 

1.645,710 

1,630,564 

106, 769 

403,647 

86,690 

247, 150 

1,628,185 

233, 356 

187,940 

1,279,138 

44,741 

2,927 

231,710 

340,832 

3,059 


162,009 

31,130,751 

2,580,674 

6, 299. 759 

4. 679, 066 

966,222 

654, 471 

1,628,846 

415,414 

82,674 

13,325,091 

977,  842 

82,956,688 

3,863,479 

79, 093, 209 

939,671 

1,333,905 

1,099,923 

58, 168 

13, 290.  023 

8,650,003 

4,640,020 

125,961 

567,354 

993.458 

16,954,267 

1,377,502 

106,352,993 

1,954,567 

10,060,030 

22,813,727 

29,287,231 

1,393,484 

5,830,740 

752, 131 

3,602,966 

16, 104, 203 

2,596,621 

1,864,447 

10.092,846 

1,065,160 

32,511 

2, 436, 378 

4, 243, 331 

316,055 


152,521 

4, 740, 760 

2,413,572 

2,  553, 760 

2,  380, 122 

165.980 

7,658 

1,473,138 

911 

1,580 

12,905,008 

803,708 

67,761,928 

2,571,526 

65,190,402 

211,134 

1,101,209 

793, 283 

23.887 

10,670,444 

8.574,944 

2. 095, 500 

22.635 

5,593 

420, 234 

13,469,170 

779, 409 

77,717,675 

1,686,003 

7,665,908 

16.856,573 

21,939,886 

1,182.266 

3,720,654 

281,482 

2,477,350 

10,756,449 

70,839 

1,425,961 

9.652,304 

625, 153 

32,511 

2,002,320 

3,399,271 

17,738 


9,488 

26,389,991 

130,905 

3,545,431 

2,193,UI 

756, 570 

595,750 

131,390 

12,509 

4,233 

323,421 

50,428 

5,057,199 

1,154,392 

13,902,807 

112,530 

223,653 

141,854 

18,660 

2,615,209 

75,059 

2,540,150 

129 

561,761 

137,221 

3,263,649 

13,134 

28.541,957 

268,039 

2.392,443 

5,943,154 

7.  347, 345 

179,492 

2,110,086 

436,526 

1,123,500 

5,347,754 

2,525,782 

427, 495 

440.341 

438,587 

0 

57,978 

800,288 

62, 324 


0 

0 

36,197 

200,568 

105.833 

43,672 

51,063 

24,318 

401,994 

76.861 

96,662 

123.706 

137,561 

137,561 

0 

616,007 

9,043 

164, 786 

15.621 

4,370 

0 

4,370 

103, 197 

0 

436, 003 

221,448 

584,959 

93,361 

525 

1,679 

12,000 

0 

31,726 

0 

34,123 

2,116 

0 

0 

10,991 

201 

1,420 

0 

376, 080 

43, 772 

235,993 


(99,721)       6,158.168       27.770.223     3,387,689        402,018       21,960.804     290,746,408     204,098,552    82,643,929       4,003,927 


1  The  net  difference  between  gas  stored  In  and  gas  withdrawn  from  underground  storage  reser- 
voirs, inclusive  of  adjustments  and  native  gas  transferred  from  other  reserve  categories. 

>  Preliminary  net  production. 

'Gas  held  in  underground  reservoirs  (including  native  and  net-injected  gas)  for  storage  pur- 
poses. 

•This  number  represenk  the  estimate  of  natural  gas  reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay,  Permo- 
Triassic  Reservoir,  discovered  in  1968  and  not  previously  included  In  this  report. 

•Includes  offshore  reserves.  The  remaining  proved  natural  gas  reserves  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


are  estimated  to  be  37,781,044  mmcf;  ol  which  32,093.379  mmcl  are  nonassociated.  and  5.687,665 
mmcf  are  associated-dissolved.  As  of  this  date  the  ultimate  recoverable  natural  gas  reserves  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  estimated  to  be  54,519,911  mmcf;  of  which  45,430,264  mmcf  are  non- 
associated,  and  9,(^,647  mmcf  are  associated-dissolved. 

>  I  ncludes  Arizona.  Florida,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
and  Washington. 

Note:  0  Denotes  negative  volume. 


TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATED  PROVED  RESERVES  OF  NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Thousands  of  barrels  of  42  U.S.  gallons] 


Changes  in  reserves  during  1970 


Reserves  as  of  Dec.  31, 1970 


State 


Reserves 

as  of 

Dec.  31, 1969 


Revisions        Extensions 


New  reservoir 

New  held       discoveries 

discoveries       in  our  fields 


Production  < 


Total  natural 
gas  liquids 


Non- 
associated 


Associated- 
dissolved 


Alabama 7,133  5,597  3.912  5,000  0  182  21,460  20,844  616 

Alaska' 398  0  0  0  0  63  335  0  335 

Arkansas  13,161  1,4M  0  0  IM  2,453  12,272  7,587  4,685 

California! 185,932  2,812  100  0  0  18,660  170,184  6,306  163,878 

San  Joaquin  Basin :.  88.505  1.531  0  0  0  8,521  81,515  562  80,953 

Coastal  Region' a.602  1.055  0  0  0  4,935  40,822  5.744  35,078 

,    Los  Angeles  Basin' 52,825  226  "  »  2  5'22?  fl'Sil  c  c^  f^Sil 

Cotorado... 19  925  213  21  23«  0  1,601  18,796  6,588  12.208 

Illinois 1472  (118)  7  5  0  231  1,135  3  1,132 

Indiana 400  0  0  0  6  34  8  26 

Kansas 269  261  43,304  1.363  lOB  6  19,970  294,073  286,792  7,281 

Kentucky 48  983  130  196  7M  I.MS  3,413  48,008  48,008  0 

Louisiana' 2  570  298  86  231  41,188  1,446            118,246  250,429  2,566,980  2,136,591  430,389 

North. 119  787  10948  1  377  267  803  18,034  115,148  54,988  60,160 

South' ::;;■; 2,450511  75,283  39.811  1.179       117.443  232.395  2,451,832  2,081,603  370,229 

Michigan 4  056  2,585  27  3.011  1,385  1.161  9.903  5,437  4,466 

Mississippi 20'045  (2.386)  0  6,800  240  2.048  22,651  12,068  10,583 

Montana 9  881  (13)  0  0  0  1,249  8,619  1,401  7,218 

Nebraska 2  268  0  0  80  0  484  1,864  945  919 

New  Mexico '.'.".'. 599675  3,064  2,641  1,809  0  48,613  558,576  357,019  201,557 

Northwest ;: 315631  372  0  0  0  14,712  301,291  300,018  1,273 

Southeast ."..:"". 284044  2,692  2,641  1,809  0  33,901  257,285  57,001  200,284 

North  Dakota...                          51604  0  0  0  0  2,347  49,257  0  49,257 

Ohio 'o  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Oklahoma .'.■:;;::.".■;.■;:;.■:: ; 465,694  (84.795)  11,977  4,915  562  .39,750  358,603  233.464  125,139 

Pennsylvania [.'....'.'. 974  0  0  0  0  78  896  896  0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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[Thoujands  of  barrels  of  42  U.S.  gilkmsj 


Stito 


RaMrves 
as  of 
I  ac  31, 1969 


Texas' 

Distridl 

District  2*_ 

Districts' 

Oistricl«» 

District  5 

District  6 

District  7B 

District  7C 

Districts 

District  8A 

Districts 

District  10 

uuh 

West  Virginia... 

Wyoming 

Total  United  States. 


■  Preliminary  net  production. 

'  Natural  gas  liquids  reserves  for  tfie  Prudlioe  Bay-Ti 

the  A.G.A.  reserves  committee  did  not  have  sufficient  dati 
of  such  reserves  as  of  Dec.  31,  1970. 
>  Includes  offshore  reserves. 
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Clianges  in  reserves  during  1970 


Reserves  as  of  Dec.  31, 1970 


Revisions 


Extensions 


New  reservoir 

New  field        discoveries 

discoveries       in  our  fields 


Production  • 


Total  natural 
gas  liquids 


Non- 
associated 


Asjociitad- 
dissolvid 


3.  SSI.  939 

31,928 

147. 62S 

742.818 

678.451 

87,813 

4S3,951 

S2.1S1 

154,537 

565.936 

322, 707 

69,700 

344,292 

38,789 

81.234 

100.412 


(42.432) 
(105) 
(3, 255) 
2.658 
(26. 538) 
104 
(3,407) 
11,200 
28,589 
(21,417) 
(26, 504) 
6,544 
(10.301) 
(170) 
140 
19, 824 


34,904 

0 

345 

555 

283 

552 

20 

2,529 

6,336 

15, 452 

0 

1,122 

7,610 

2 

6,875 

527 


10.002 

5 

1.040 

1.732 

1,602 

928 

77 

U9 

483 

1,254 

0 

239 

2.523 

0 

0 

115 


11,518 

191 

1.119 

877 

7.995 

17 

373 

295 

312 

162 

0 

70 

107 

0 

0 

690 


335, 772 

3,039 

13.913 

62.794 

64,110 

5.499 

27, 135 

7,634 

16,763 

61, 422 

24,006 

9,371 

40,086 

2,331 

6,742 

10,229 


, 330, 159 

28,980 

132,961 

685.846 

597,683 

83,915 

423, 879 

58,790 

173, 494 

499,965 

272. 197 

68,304 

304,145 

36,290 

81, 507 

111,339 


1, 859. 513 

23,442 

106,508 

499,253 

468. 523 

74,504 

119.304 

4,988 

85,632 

161,929 

298 

30, 330 

284,802 

1,123 

81.507 

44.839 


1.470,646 

5,538 

26,453 

186,593 

129,160 

9,411 

304,575 

53,802 

87,  W2 

338,036 

271,899 

37,974 

19,343 

35, 167 

0 

66.500 


8.143,174 


35,446 


103, 740 


34,234 


134,159 


747,812         7,702,941         5,110,939 


3,592.002 


The  remaining  proved  natural  gas  liquids  reserves  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  estimated  to  be  921,- 
lic  Reservoir  are  not  included  because  569,000  barrels;  of  which  801.886.000  barrels  are  nonaisociated  and  119.683.000  barrets  are  am- 
upon  which  it  could  base  an  estimate    ciated-dissolved. 

Note:  Parentheses  denote  negative  volume. 


DOLK  BATS  GAS  PRICING  IXD  TO  INTERIOR  TTJKS 

Government-adminlatered  pricing  oX  |iat- 
ural  gas  has  distorted  regular  fuel  market 
patterns  and  led  to  Inferior  uses  of  "an 'un- 
told amount  of  our  most  scarce  major  fael," 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  HolUi  M. 
Dole  said  this  week.  I 

Mr.  Dole  told  the  Midwest  Gas  Asaoclaxion 
In  Milwaukee  that  "In  many  Industrial  mar- 
kets where  costs  and  prices  are  the  determin- 
ing factors,  the  price  advantage  of  gas — 
•  artificially  created  by  wellhead  regulation — 
took  markets  that  under  free,  compet^lve 
conditions  would  have  been  supplied  by  poal 
or  heavy  fuel  oil.' 

Industrial  markets  absorb  two-thirds  i 
gas  sold,  he  said.  The  price  of  gas  wa 
so  low,  he  added,  that  trillions  of  cubic! 
of  It   went   for  boiler  use   that   coal  cc 
have  supplied,  "and  Increasingly  consuij 
are  unable  to  get  gas  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Dole  said  the  imposition  of  environ- 
mental safeguards  before  the  affected  Indus- 
tries could  adequately  respond  puts  an  afldl- 
tlonal  Impact  on  the  fuel  supply-demand  pal- 
ance.  "The  sulfur  content  restrictions  onj  In- 
dustrial fuels  has  forced  coal  out  of  i^any 
of  Its  former  markets."  he  said.  | 

"Because  gas  Is  already  In  short  supply^  the 
unsatisfied  demand  is  referred  to  residual 
fuel  oil  which  domestic  refiners  are  iq  no 
position  to  meet,"  he  said.  "So  the  demand 
Is  again  transferred  this  time  to  foreign  oil 
on  which  we  are  progressively  increasing  our 
dependence  because  of  our  declining  supply 
base."  ] 

Mr.  Dole  urged  the  Midwest  gas  gioup 
to  support  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to 
bring  order  and  direction  to  federal  resource 
management.  He  said  the  new  departi^ent 
would  provide  a  complete,  integrated  feqeral 
energy  policy  Instead  of  the  fragmented! sit- 
uation that  exists  today. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Jones,  vice  chalrmaii  of 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  told  the  Mldnrest 
group  that  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  In 
next  few  years  Is  unavoidable,  but  Its  Iniiact 
can  be  softened  If  the  producing  Indi^try 
Is  given  additional  economic  Incentives. 

The  gap   between  potential   demand 


and 


total  supplies  of  all  types  of  gas  will  b>  11 
trillion  cubic  feet  per  year  by  1985.  or  the 
equivalent  of  half  the  gas  now  produceq,  he 
said.  He  added  that  some  studies  Indltate 
potential  gas  reserves  are  almost  double!  the 
gas  discovered  to  date,  but  he  said  thati  the 
future  availability  of  this  potential  depends 
"primarily  on  the  economic  attractive  less 
of  exploration  opportunities  to  find  gas. ' 


SYNTHETIC    GAS    SEEN    COMPETITIVE 

Synthetic  gas  can  be  competitive  In  se- 
lected areas  for  future  supplemental  gas 
markets,  Larry  Shoemaker,  a  consultant  with 
Cameron  Engineers.  Inc.,  of  Denver,  said  this 
week.  He  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
west Gas  Association  in  Milwaukee  that  the 
Institute  of  Gas  Technology  has  Indicated 
synthetic  gas  will  be  in  competitive  range  of 
Arctic  pipeline  gas  and  tanker-hauled  llque- 
field  natural  gas. 

lOT  Is  operating  a  pilot  plant  In  Chicago 
for  hydrogaslflcatlon  of  coal.  The  HY-OAS 
project  Is  supported  by  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  and  the    American  Gas  Association. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  said  that  synthetic  gas 
should  have  a  selling  price  of  60  to  90  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  production 
site.  Arctic  pipeline  gas  will  cost  74  to  82 
cents  delivered  to  various  points,  and  LNG 
47  to  79  cents  delivered,  he  said. 

A  500  million  cubic  feet  oer  day  synthetic 
gas  plant  based  on  the  advanced  processes 
under  development  will  cost  about  8250  mil- 
lion, he  said.  He  added,  "Considering  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  operate  a  prototype  sub- 
commercial  plant,  before  building  large-scale 
production  facilities,  I  agree  with  those  who 
see  1980  as  a  realistic  goal  for  probable  sig- 
nificant commercial  syngas  production  by 
these  new  process  approaches." 

Since  conventional  oil  and  gas  producers 
face  problems  of  their  own  in  providing  for 
future  oil  needs,  and  capital  is  limited  even 
for  the  largest  companies,  Mr.  Shoemaker 
said,  the  gas  utility  and  transmission  com- 
panies are  left  with  the  responsibility  for 
financing  and  perhaps  actually  operating  the 
synthetic  gas  plants. 

FPC    8TUDT    SHOWS    NO    OAS    HOLDBACK 

The  Federal  Power  (Commission  this  week 
released  a  staff  study  showing  that  75  large 
natural  gas  producers  have  made  contractual 
commitments  to  sell  more  than  98  per  cent 
of  their  proved  reserves. 

The  gas  producers'  answers  to  an  FPC 
questionnaire  on  the  amount  of  their  re- 
serves and  the  amount  of  gas  available  for 
sale  contradicts  charges  by  some  consum- 
er groups  that  natural  gas  shortagea  are  tu-ti- 
flclal  and  that  producers  are  withholding 
large  amounts  of  gas  from  the  market  to 
prop  up  prices. 

The  Industry  has  blamed  the  FPC  for  gas 
shortages,  saying  the  prices  set  by  the  Com- 
mission on  gas  for  the  Interstate  market  are 
too  low  to  encourage  exploration  for  new 
gas. 

The  figures  supplied  the  FPC  show  that  at 


the  end  of  1969  the  producers  had  proved  gas 
reserves  of  269.9  trillion  cubic  feet,  of  which 
all  but  4.58  trillion  cubic  feet  was  oom- 
mltted  to  sale  under  contracts.  By  October, 
1970,  the  amount  of  uncommitted  gas  had 
declined  to  4.37  trillion  cubic  feet. 

The  FPC  staff  collected  the  figures  In  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  reliability  of  electric 
and  gas  service  and  to  decide  whether  t^e 
Commission  should  adopt  rationing  proce- 
dures for  the  industries. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  30,  1970] 

FPC  Allows  First  Service  Cutoits  In  Gab 

Shortage 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

The  Federal  Power  Commission — in  the 
first  ruling  of  its  kind — today  authorized  s 
gas  pipeline  company  to  begin  curtailing 
sales  of  natural  gas  because  of  a  shortage 
of  supplies. 

The  commission  approved  unanimously  a 
proposed  settlement  between  United  Gas 
Pipeline  Co.  of  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Its  cus- 
tomers under  which  United  would  begin 
shutting  off  gas  If  It  cannot  obtain  sufficient 
supplies  for   the  winter  heating  season. 

An  FPC  spokesman  said  the  decision  marks 
the  first  time  the  commission  has  ruled  on 
a  curtailment  proposal  during  the  current 
natural  gas  shortage.  It  could,  observers  say, 
be  only  the  first  of  a  number  of  such  orders. 

unanimous    DECISION 

It  Is  understood  that  although  the  decision 
was  unanimous  the  four  commissioners  were 
seriously  concerned  over  the  manner  In 
which  the  company  will  seek  to  avoid  cur- 
tailment by  finding  gas  supplies  through 
apparently  unorthodox  channels. 

Under  the  settlement.  United  wUl  try  to 
increase  its  available  gas  supply  by  30  to  60 
million  cubic  feet  a  day  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Its  customers — individuals  and  industrial 
users  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas. 

TO    DIVERT    SUPPLIES 

It  Will  attempt  to  obtain  additional  gw 
by  diverting  some  of  Its  gas  destined  solely 
for  intrastate  operations  within  Texas  to 
its  Interstate  pipelines.  It  will  also  try  to 
obum  very  short  term  emergency  suppUee 
from  producers  under  agreements  whl^ 
would  specify  that  the  producers  would  not 
be  bound  to  continue  supplying  ga«  «> 
United  after  the  heating  season  is  over. 

If  United  cannot  obUln  the  necessary 
supplies  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  new 
year.   It  wlU   begin   curtalUng  service.  TM 
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plan  calls  for  curtailment  first  of  gas  sup- 
plies to  Industrial  tisers.  Next,  gas  used  for 
production  of  electricity  would  be  cut  off. 
Gas  used  by  domestic  consumers  would  be 
cut  off  only  after  total  curtailment  of  both 
industrial  users  and  for  electric  generation. 

United  applied  to  the  FPC  this  past  Oc- 
tober seeking  an  order  which  would  approve 
its  program  for  cutbacks  under  certain  emer- 
gency conditions  because  of  inadequate 
supplies. 

Today's  order  provides  that  United  may 
curtail  gas  service  through  March  31  if 
supplies  are  not  available.  But  the  commis- 
sion will  continue  with  hearings  starting 
Jan.  12  to  settle  the  issue  of  whether  United 
has,  under  present  tariffs,  the  legal  right  to 
cut  off  gas. 

ALREADY    CTTBTAILING 

A  spokesman  for  United  said  the  com- 
pany has  been  curtailing  some  gas  service 
since  the  end  of  October.  But  he  added  it 
was  to  industrial  users  only  and  to  other 
pipeline  companies  which  buy  gas  from 
United  for  industrial  users. 

"We  are  doing  and  have  done  everything 
possible  to  acquire  gas  and  to  minimize  the 
shortage  problem."  he  said. 

The  commission  Itself  earlier  this  fall 
asked  the  natural  gas  industry  for  Its  pro- 
posals setting  up  priorities  in  the  event  nat- 
ural gas  shortages  became  sufficiently  acute 
that  supplies  would  have  to  be  cut  off. 

The  nation's  natural  gas  reserves  have 
been  declining  since  1968  In  response  to 
both  sharply  Increased  demand  and  a  down- 
turn in  drilling  and  exploration  activity  that 
gas  Industry  offllcals  say  began  In  1956.  The 
industry  has  been  pressing  the  FPC  for  rate 
Increases  on  the  grounds  additional  revenue 
would  provide  the  incentive  for  more  ex- 
ploration and  drilling. . 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16,  1971 1 
New  Users  Curbed  by  Gas  Companies — Cus- 
tomers With   Big  Needs  Are  RErusEP  by 
Brooklyn  and  Three  Upstate  Utilities 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

Problems  of  supplying  natural  gas  have 
brought  restrictions  against  new  customers 
by  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  and 
three  upstate  gas  utilities  and  a  priority  sys- 
tem by  a  fifth,  the  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission said  yesterday. 

The  moves  seek  to  assure  service  to  present 
residential  customers,  the  state  agency  said. 

Brooklyn  Union,  serving  four  million  peo- 
ple In  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island  and  half  of 
Queens,  will  not  accept  new  customers,  start- 
ing this  month.  If  the  prospective  customer's 
eqvUpment  capacity  exceeds  two  million 
British  thermal  units  an  hour.  The  company 
also  will  not  provide  more  service  to  existing 
customers  who  wish  to  add  equipment  that 
would  bring  their  total  use  above  this 
amount. 

THIRTY -unit   APARTMENT    HOUSE 

Bobb  Qulnby,  a  senior  vice  president  of  the 
utility,  said  this  standard  was  equivalent  to 
2,000  cubic  feet  an  hour,  about  the  amount 
needed  to  provide  heat  and  hot  water  for  an 
apartment  house  with  30  families. 

"We  will  continue  to  supply  all  existing 
customers,  and  continue  to  take  care  of  one- 
and  two-family  houses  who  want  to  use  gas 
for  heating,  and  small  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial plants,"  Mr.  Qulnby  said. 

The  new  restriction,  he  said,  will  affect 
bigger  plants  and  housing  developments. 
Brooklyn  Union  Is  also  no  longer  ticceptlng 
new  applications  from  large  Industrial  users 
on  certain  kinds  of  contracts  for  Interruptl- 
ble  service. 

Joseph  C.  Swldler.  chairman  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  began  warning  of  tight 
gas  supplies  last  spring  and  calling  for  a 
slowdown  In  the  growth  rate  of  gas  use.  The 
natural  gas  Industry  has  been  attacking  Fed- 
«™1  price  regulattone  as  ddsoouraging  to  new 


exploration  for  gas,  causing  a  decline  in  re- 
serves while  use  has  kept  going  up. 

A  formal  investigation  by  the  state  agency 
has  been  under  way  since  last  July,  with 
Commissioner  John  T.  Ryan  presiding,  on 
steps  to  Insure  that  the  use  of  future  gas 
supplies  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

RATES   RAISED    UPSTATE 

The  commission  said  that,  effective  this 
month,  the  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric 
Corporation  had  Increased  rates  for  use  of 
more  than  1.5  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  and 
refused  new  nonresidential  customers  whose 
maximum  use  would  exceed  this  amount. 

Also  this  month,  the  Pennsylvania  & 
Southern  Gas  Company,  serving  a  Tioga 
County  area,  set  a  preferred  status  for  resi- 
dential and  hospital  use  of  gas. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  25,  1970] 

SotTTHERN  Natural  To  Buy  $3.3  Billion  of 

Gas  That  El  Paso  Plans  To  Bring  From 

Algeria 

Savannah,  Ga. — Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 
has  agreed  to  buy  about  $3.3  billion  of  lique- 
fied natural  gas  over  a  25-year  period  from 
El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  which  Is  seeking  to 
Import  the  gas  from  Algeria. 

Southern  Nattiral  becomes  the  third  major 
U.S.  utility  to  sign  up  for  Algerian  gas  from 
El  Paso.  The  agreement  brings  El  Paso's  sales 
to  one  billion  cubic  feet  a  day  of  the  1.5  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  It  is  seeking  to  Import  dally 
from  Algeria.  The  plans  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Algerian  government  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Southern  Natural  plans  to  buy  500  million 
cubic  feet  of  the  frozen  gas  dally  beginning  In 
1975.  This  is  the  largest  liquefied  natural  gas 
transaction  ever. 

Southern  Natural  said  it  will  pay  El  Paso 
a  price  of  65  cents  for  each  one  million 
British  Thermal  Units  heat  value  of  the  gas. 
subject  to  contractual  adjustment.  At  the 
average  value  of  1,125  BTU  to  the  cubic  foot 
for  Algerian  gas.  this  would  Indicate  a  price 
of  about  73  cents  for  each  1.000  cubic  feet. 
That  compared  with  El  Paso's  price  of  65.8 
cents  a  1,000  cubic  feet,  delivered  In  Mary- 
land. Southern  Natural  said  the  higher  price 
refiects  a  longer  haul  to  Savannah. 

Columbia  Gas  System  Inc.  previously 
agreed  to  buy  300  million  cubic  feet  a  day 
from  El  Paso,  and  Consolidated  Natural  Gas 
Co.  has  signed  up  for  200  million  cubic  feet 
dally.  Other  companies  already  are  exporting 
150  million  cubic  feet  a  day  from  Algeria  to 
Britain  and  140  million  cubic  feet  a  day  from 
Alaska  to  Japan.  A  project  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  not  permitted  to  operate,  which 
is  capable  of  exporting  345  million  cubic  feet 
a  day  from  Libya  to  Italy  and  Spain.  At  least 
five  other  projects  are  under  way  or  proposed. 

El  Paso's  liquefied  natural  gas  would  be 
delivered  to  a  multimillion-dollar  terminal 
Southern  Natural  plans  to  build  in  Savannah. 
Columbia  Gas  has  announced  plans  for  a 
one-bllllon-cublc-feet-a-day  terminal  at 
Cove  Point,  Md.,  which  will  cost  about  $90 
million. 

EH  Paso  plans  to  buy  the  gas  from  Algeria's 
state-owned  oil  and  gas  agency,  Sonatrach, 
and  Intends  to  transport  It  to  the  U.S.  in 
cryogenic  (super-cold)  tankers.  Natural  gsis 
becomes  a  liquid  at  260  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit. 

Southern  Natural  said  it  doesn't  anticipate 
any  environmental  problems  for  Savannah 
harbor  and  the  surrounding  area  from  the 
planned  terminal,  but  It  will  make  further 
studies  and  will  seek  guidance  from  experts 
associated  with  the  university  sj^tem  of 
Georgia. 

Southern  Natural  Is  a  diversified  pipeline 
company  that  sells  gas  chiefly  at  wholesale  to 
distribution  utilities  in  seven  states.  It  also 
sells  directly  to  Indtistrlal  concerns.  El  Paso 
Is  also  a  diversified  pipeline  company  serving 
1 1  Western  states. 


(From  the  Washington  News  Digest,  Mar.  16, 

1971] 
Venezuxla  to  Reserve  LNO  Export  as  Oov- 

xrnment  Monopoly 

As  expected,  Venezuela's  president,  Rafael 
Caldera,  announced  that  Venezuela  wUl  re- 
serve its  liquefied  naturai  gas  export  indus- 
try as  a  government  monopoly.  President 
Oaldera  txsed  the  word  "nationallEation"  in 
his  address  to  congress,  but  he  also  said  the 
government  will  continue  "to  respect  the 
existing  legal  rights  of  the  concessionaires." 
Oil  Industry  sources  said  they  didn't  yet 
know  whether  this  means  Venezuela  plans  to 
pay  oil  companies  for  their  natural  gas.  The 
nationalization  announcement,  however,  did 
make  it  clear  the  state -owned  Corporacion 
Venezolana  del  Petroleo,  or  C7VP,  will  own 
two  natural  gas  liquefaction  plants  that 
Venezuela  hoF>es  to  have  In  op>eration  by 
1974. 

Venezuela  doesn't  currently  export  any 
natural  gas.  But  both  CTVP  and  Creole  Petro- 
leum Corp.,  a  95.4% -owned  affiliate  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  have  previously 
announced  proposals  for  major  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  plants.  Natural  gas  becomes  a  liquid 
at  260  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  which 
would  then  be  exported  in  special  cryogenic 
vessels  to  U.S.  East  Coast  utilities.  President 
Caldera  hinted  that  private  companies  may 
be  Invited  to  participate  in  development  of 
the  liquefied  natural  gas  Industry,  although 
this  again  wasn't  clear.  He  said  Venezuela's 
two  plants  would  have  the  capacity  to  ex- 
port 1.3  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  dally.  A 
number  of  U.S.  utilities  have  previously  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  buying  Venezuelan  gas. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  21,  1971] 
Synthetic      Pipeline      Gas      IiIaoe      From 

Naphtha   Proposed    by    United   Kingdom 

Firm — Product    Is   CoMprmrvE   in   Prick 

With  Imports  or  Liquefied  Natural  Oas, 

Concern  Ci.aims 

New  York. — Synthetic  gas  of  pipeline 
quality  can  be  manufactured  from  Imported 
naphtha  at  prices  competitive  with  Im- 
ported, liquefied  natural  gas,  an  American 
subsidiary  of  Britain's  largest  engineering 
and  construction  concern  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference here. 

Power-Gas  Corp.  of  America,  a  unit  of  the 
Davy-Ashmore  Group,  said  It  Is  prepared  to 
build,  at  a  cost  of  between  $10  million  and 
$20  million  each,  plants  capable  of  making 
100  million  cubic  feeit  to  250  million  cubic 
feet  of  manufactured  gas  a  day  at  a  cost  of 
64  cents  to  69  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  This 
is  in  the  same  cost  range  as  proposed  massive 
Imports  of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  Algeria. 

The  British  group  said  It  has  outlined  its 
process  to  a  number  of  U.S.  utilities,  pipeline 
companies  and  oil  concerns  in  the  last  two 
weeks  and  Is  actively  negotiating  for  such 
plants  with  two  oomp«mle8.  The  plants 
would  use  a  process  developed  by  the  British 
Gas  Ootincll,  the  state-owned  gas  monopoly, 
and  licensed  to  Power-Gas. 

Crude  oil  contains  about  20%  naphtha.  In 
the  VS.,  most  of  this  goes  Into  gasoline  or  Is 
sold  to  chemical  plants  as  a  basic  raw  ma- 
terial. But  in  foreign  refineries,  beating  oil 
rather  than  gasoline  is  the  ma)or  product, 
resulting  in  a  surplus  of  naphtha  available 
at  low  cost.  Power-Oas  esrtlmates  that  Im- 
ported naphtha  from  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  would  be  available  at  a  delivered  ooet 
of  about  sis  cents  a  gallon  in  the  U.S. 

The  Power-Gas  process  produces  about 
1.000  cubic  feet  of  pipeline  quality  gas  from 
about  nine  gallons  of  naphtha.  The  company 
estimates  capital  and  operating  costs  of  the 
plants  at  about  10  cents  to  15  cents  per 
1.000  cubic  feet  of  output. 

Power-Gas  said  It  has  outlined  the  process 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commlsalon  and  to 
other  government  officials.  Importing  naph- 
tha would  reqtilre  either  import  quotas  or 
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special  exemptions  from  oil  Import  restric- 
tloiis.  The  company  said  It  doesn't  foresee 
any  problem  In  tills  area  l>ecause  of  tibe 
growing  shortage  In  the  U.S.  of  oonventloial 
natural  gas. 

The  company  explained  that  the  low  cato- 
Ital  coat  of  Its  proposed  plants  varies  shar|ily 
with  the  $400  million  to  $500  million  coat, of 
building  facilities  In  foreign  lands  to  liquefy 
natural  gas.  And  it  said  naphtha  can  ''be 
transported  In  small,  conventional  tankers. 
In  contrast  with  the  costly  special  cryogeilc 
vessels  required  for  liquefied  natural  gas] 

U.S.  refineries  could  even  flxid  It  econocilc 
to  add  facilities  to  convert  domestic  naphma 
Into  synthetic  pipeline  gas,  the  comp«py 
said. 

Power-Oas'  parent  has  built  86  plants  {In 
Britain  that  make  low-quallty  "town 
from  naphtha  by  the  same  basic  process!  It 
would  use  to  make  the  high  heat-cont^t 
pipeline  gas.  The  new  plants  would  produc^ 
gas  of  about  twice  the  heat  content  i>er  culj 
foot  of  the  town  gas. 

Power- Gas  added  that  Its  process  can 
used  to  make  pipeline  gas  from  raw  materl^ 
other  than  naphtha.  These  Include  Uquef 
petroleum  gas,  heating  oil  and  methanol] 
liquid  that  can  be  made  from  foreign  natuj 
gas  at  much  lower  cost  than  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas. 

(From  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Jan.  25,  19'^1| 

8rNTHmc-GA3  PRocrssrs  Pushed  ni 

VtiTTED  States 

(Substitute  gas  processes  licensed  for 
to  Power  Gas  Corp.  by  British  Gas  Cou: 
have  been  In  use  for  years — In  gas-pwor  a 
Prices  for  gas  claimed  con^>etltlon  with 
Feeds  can  be  naphtha,  LP-gas,  or  methanol.) 

The  U.S.  natural -gas  shortage  has  promot- 
ed Power  Gas  C<Mp.  to  bring  a  portfolio  |of 
processes  to  the  U.S.  that  would  have  hiad 
little  If  any  chance  of  acceptance  here  oi^y 
5  years  ago.  Power  Gas  thinks  they  do  n 

They  are  processes  to  make  substitute  nit 
ural  gas  (SNG)   from  naphtha,  LP-gas.  apd 
even  methanol.  And  to  make  current  supplies 
stretch    further,    another   process    Is    belpg 
offered  for  the  derlchment  of  hlgfa-heat: 
value   natural   gas.   All   are   based   on   t 
nology  developed  by  the  British  Gas  Co' 
ell  and  used  in  gas-poor  areas  for  years. 

The  Gas  Council  has  licensed  Power 
to  offer  the  processes  In  the  U.S.  The  co; 
pany  has  been  describing  them  and  th^lr 
application  since  early  January  to  Invl 
groups  of  executives  and  engineers  from  util- 
ities, transmission  firms,  and  petrochMnldal 
companies.  "A  couple  of  refiners  have  evpn 
asked  to  sit  In,"  a  spokesman  for  the  c 
tractor  says. 

Raymond  J.  Kenard,  Jr.,  president  of  Po- 
Gas  said  laist  week  that  "by  1975  we  e: 
a  dally  shortage  of  perhaps  10  billion  cu  ft|of 
gas. 

Recent  interviews  with  pipeline  compan 
have  disclosed  that  they  already  have  a 
load  need  of  from  5  to  10%  of  pipeline 
paclty    for    the    Eastern    Seaboard,    Kem 
declared. 

"At  that  time,"  he  said,  "LNG  will  not 
able  to  fill  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  esti- 
mated gap."  Synthetic  natural  gas,  he  said 
would  be  competitive  In  price  with  LNG 

Although  Power  Gas  could  find  no 
ment  among  possible  suppliers  on  the  quah 
titles  of  naphtha  that  might  be  available, 
they  expect  the  trend  to  low-lead  and  njo- 
lead  gasoline  to  lower  the  9f/gal.  reflneijy- 
use  value  now  assigned  naphtha.  Feed  a£d 
fuel  estimates  of  6-7</gal.  are  based  on  tpe 
projected  price  of  naptha  delivered  from 
Venezuela,  for  example,  to  the  East  Co^st 
of  the  U.S.  Substitute  natural  gas  would  thin 
cost  from  66<  to  76</MMBTU. 

Methanol  gas.  Power  Gas  has  added  o^ie 
new  twist  to  the  basic  process  schemes^— 
make  methanol  overseas,  ship  it  to  the  UJB 


and  then  convert  It  into  natural  gas  (Power 
Gas  also  sells  a  methanol  process). 

This  route  puts  foreign  natural  gas  Into  an 
easily  transportable  form.  Compared  to  mov- 
ing foreign  natural  gas  In  an  LNG  chain,  It 
does  away  with  liquefaction,  cryogenic  trans- 
portation, cryogenic  storage,  and  revaporl- 
zatlon  facilities.  However,  a  methanol  plant 
would  have  to  be  built  overseas  to  accom- 
plish this. 

Despite  this.  Power  Gas  says  the  system  Is 
competitive  with  LNG  (In  fact  all  the  Gas 
Council  processes  are.  It  says)  and  gets 
around  the  bottleneck  of  cryogenic  tanker 
bottoms.  The  company  says  the  product  ob- 
tained from  methanol  Is  virtually  Indistin- 
guishable from  natural  gas. 

The  conversion  of  methanol  Is  based,  as  are 
the  naphtha  and  LP-gas  based  processes,  on 
the  Gas  Council's  Catalytic  Rich  Gas  (CRG) 
process.  The  flow  scheme  Is  shown  In  Pig.  1. 

Cost  using  naphtha  • 

</MMBTU 

Peed  and  fuel  at  6c/gal 54.  30 

Boiler  feedwater  at  20c/l,000  gal 0.  15 

Catalyst  tl.60 

Electricity  at  l.Oc/kw-hr 0.  06 

Operating 3.20 

Capital t6.55 

§05.85 

•125  MMscfd  of  MBTU  gas  at  100%  load 
factor. 

t  Based  on  205'  P.  endpolnt  naphtha.  For 
366°  P.  endpolnt  naphtha  add  1.40c. 

t  Total  capital  of  C15.S  million  including 
process  plant,  tankage,  dock,  land,  and  work- 
ing capital. 

§  With  feed  and  fuel  at  7c /gal.  gas  cost  Is 
75.05c /MMBTU.  Source:  Power  Gas  Corp. 

Overall  cost  of  production  of  synthetic 
natural  gas  from  a  foreign  gas  via  methanol 
synthesis/reforming  as  taken  at  $4.50/ton 
from  North  Africa  to  the  U.S.  Production  cost 
Is  based  on  106.2  lb  of  methanol /million 
BTU.  The  production  cost  of  synthetic  nat- 
ural gas  Is  estimated  to  be  6c/Mscf  exclusive 
of  feedstock  cost  but  including  capitalization 
of  feedstock  storage. 

LP-gas.  To  make  SNG  from  LP-gas,  feed- 
stock Is  vaporized  and  desulfurlzed  In  a  zinc 
oxide  bed.  The  desulfurlzed  vapor  Is  mixed 
with  steam,  superheated,  and  passed  to  the 
CRG  reactor  where  reforming  at  about  900° 
P.  produces  a  gas  containing  about  70% 
methane.  After  heat  recovery  and  (X)j  re- 
moval to  2%,  the  methane  content  Is  83.5%. 
On  mixing  with  bypassed  LP-gas,  a  gas  of 
1,017  BTU/scf  Is  obtained.  Power  Gas  says. 

Naphtha.  To  make  1  MMscf  of  gas  from 
naphtha.  Power  Gas  says  the  following  Im- 
portant materials,  utilities,  and  consum- 
ables are  used:  naphtha  feedstocks,  47,700 
lb;  naphtha  fuel,  4,370  lb;  makeup  feedwater, 
60,700  lb;  power,  66  Kwhr  (net);  CRG  cata- 
lyst, 3-8  lb  depending  on  sulfur  level  in  feed. 
The  overall  thermal  efficiency  Is  93  to  94%. 

Hydrogen  for  desulfurizatlon  would  be  ob- 
tained either  by  reforming  a  small  portion  of 
the  gas  from  the  exit  of  the  unit's  hydro- 
gaslfier  in  a  conventional  tubular  reformer 
or  by  recycling  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the 
gas  from  the  exit  of  the  CRG  reactor. 

Derlchment.  The  derlchment  process,  also 
based  on  CRG,  would  have  application.  Power 
Gas  says,  in  areas  where  a  distributor  Is  de- 
livering gas  on  a  volume  basis  that  has  a 
heating  value  considerably  higher  than  the 
1,000  to  1,025  BTU/scf  commonly  specified. 
Process  converts  such  natural  gas  to  the 
lower  BTU  level. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1847.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 

the  coverage  of  certain  drugs  under  the 

insurance  program  established  by  part 


A  of  such  title.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Finance. 

PRESCKIPTION    DHUGS    FOR    HOME    PATIENTS 
ITNDEH    MEDICARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  today  to  fill  one  of  the 
major  gaps  in  medicare  coverage  for  the 
elderly— prescription  drugs  for  home 
patients. 

We  have  seen  the  studies  and  recom- 
mendations of  professional  and  govern- 
mental bodies.  And  we  have  seen  the 
urgent  medical  needs  of  the  patients. 

This  proposal  is  financially  feasible, 
administratively  workable  and  humanely 
desirable. 

As  an  early  proponent  of  medicare,  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  this 
program  is  furnishing  benefits  to  20 
million  of  our  older  citizens.  It  is  a  god- 
send to  them — and  to  their  children, 
who  are  receiving  help  in  meeting  the 
burden  of  growing  medical  expenses  of 
their  parents  as  well  as  their  own. 

But  that  does  not  mean  it  cannot  be 
improved.  In  fact,  that  is  just  what  will 
be  done  by  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day— expand  medicare  from  nursing 
home  and  hospital  coverage  to  include 
more  out-patient,  or  what  I  prefer  to 
call  all-patient  care. 

My  bill  covers  all  categories  of  pre- 
scription drugs  deemed  necessary  by  the 
individual  patient's  physician. 

Coverage  will  be  under  part  A  of  medi- 
care to  permit  the  individual  to  pay  for 
his  drug  insurance  during  his  working 
years,  rather  than  later  when  his  income 
is  sharply  reduced  due  to  retirement.  It 
will  assure  that  nearly  everyone  over  65 
will  benefit,  without  having  to  pay 
monthly  premiums,  keep  records  or  file 
claims. 

The  patient  will  pay  $1  for  each  pre- 
scription filled  and  refilled,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  meet  the  remain- 
ing expense  based  on  the  cost  of  the  drug 
and  the  pharmacy's  cost  of  filling  that 
prescription. 

Reimbursement  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
actual  acquisition  cost  plus  a  dispensing 
allowance  to  cover  such  elements  as  cost 
of  overhead,  professional  services,  and  a 
fair  profit.  Ettspenslng  allowances  would 
tend  to  vary  among  pharmacies,  depend- 
ing on  operational  costs  and  professional 
services  provided. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  coverage 
are  those  particular  drugs  whose  cost 
substantially  exceeds  the  average  cost  of 
other  drugs  of  the  identical  chemical 
composition  and  quality  available  from 
other  sources. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  wUl  be  responsible  for  deter- 
mining qualified  drugs  and  establishing 
detailed  reimbursement  provisions,  but 
only  after  consulting  with  representa- 
tives of  those  most  directly  involved— the 
physician  who  writes  the  prescription, 
the  pharmacist  who  fills  it,  and  the 
patient  who  pays  for  It  and  uses  the 
medicine.  They,  along  with  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will  con- 
stitute an  Advisory  Council  on  Drug 
Coverage. 

The  patient  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  Council.  It  is 
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time— in  fact  we  should  have  started 
long  ago — to  give  the  consumer,  the  tax- 
payer, a  bigger  direct  voice  in  pubUc  pro- 
grams most  directly  affecting  him.  In  my 
particular  bill,  I  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  consumer  representatives  who 
are  entitled  to  medicare  benefits  and  who 
are  not  physicians  or  pharmacists  and 
who  have  no  financial  interest  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  drugs. 

My  bill  also  provides  new  protection 
for  the  private  merchant,  in  this  case  the 
pharmacist,  doing  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  the  pharmacy  is  not 
reimbursed  by  the  Government  within 
60  days  after  filing  its  claim,  the  phar- 
macy will  be  entitled  to  interest  on  the 
debt,  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent, 
starting  on  the  60th  day.  This  is  the 
same  interest  rate  the  Government 
would  charge  if  the  situation  were 
reversed  and  the  pharmacy  were  late 
paying  its  bill — such  as  taxes — to  the 
Government. 

Prescription  drugs  represent  the  larg- 
est single  personal  health  expenditure 
that  the  aged  must  meet  almost  en- 
tirely from  their  own  resources. 

About  20  percent  of  all  private  health 
care  expenditures  for  the  aged  are  for 
prescription  drugs,  and  most  of  this  drug 
expenditure  is  paid  directly  out-of- 
pocket  by  the  aged.  Annual  per  capita 
expenditures  for  drugs  on  the  part  of  the 
elderly  are  more  than  three  times  those 
of  people  under  age  65. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  readily  ap- 
parent when  we  realize  that  drug  ther- 
apy is  carrying  more  and  more  of  the 
burden  of  restoring  people  to  health  and 
usefulness.  With  the  advent  of  the 
"miracle  drugs"  in  the  late  1940's,  we 
became  cognizant  of  just  what  a  differ- 
ence effective  drug  therapy  could  make 
in  treating  disease  and  illness.  The  trend 
toward  better,  more  effective  and  more 
specific  drug  therapy  has  continued 
throughout  the  ensuing  decades  smd 
there  are  no  signs  that  the  trend  will 
abate  at  any  time  in  the  near  fuure  as 
we  approach  cures  for  cancer  and  other 
dread  and  usually  fatal  diseases. 

A  medicare  recipient  is  furnished  an 
array  of  health  care  services  but  not 
drugs  imless  that  recipient  Is  institu- 
tionalized in  a  hospital  or  extended  care 
facility.  In  the  usual  case  of  a  patient 
with  some  sickness  requiring  medical  at- 
tention but  not  hospitalization,  we  pro- 
vide every  basic  health  care  service  but 
then  leave  him  to  fend  for  himself  in 
finding  the  last  and  perhaps  most  essen- 
tial service — drug  therapy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  on  diagnostic  work, 
physicians'  services,  and  other  of  the  es- 
sentisd  health  care  services  provided  so- 
cial security  recipients,  when  the  ob- 
jective of  much  of  the  effort  is  to  deter- 
mine what  drug  therapy  is  indicated  and 
then  fail  to  provide  the  drug  therapy 
thereby  discovered  to  be  necessary. 

We  have  established,  as  a  national  pol- 
icy, that  health  care,  and  an  adequate 
level  of  health  care,  is  the  right  of  every 
citizen.  For  the  social  security  benefici- 
ary, we  attempted  to  define  that  right  by 
the  enactment  of  medicare.  Yet  without 
also  providing  the  essential  ingredient  of 
drug  therapy  coverage,  can  we  claim  to 


have  anything  less  than  an  intulequate 
job?  That  is  why  I  seek  to  remedy  this 
defect  in  health  care  coverage  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Right  now,  a  medicare  beneficiary  can 
go  to  his  physician,  to  a  hospital,  or  other 
facility,  and  find  that  he  has  protection 
and  coverage.  But  when  it  comes  to 
dnigs,  he  has  four  choices:  do  without, 
use  his  own  funds,  if  any,  rely  on  friends 
and  family  to  purchase  the  dnigs,  or 
qualify  under  the  medicaid  or  some  other 
public  assistance  program. 

If  this  provision  that  I  propose  today 
had  been  written  into  the  law  originally, 
we  probably  would  not  have  hospital 
costs  going  so  high  or  medicare  premi- 
ums increasing  so  much. 

But  because  of  this  gap  in  coverage,  we 
have  witnessed  elderly  persons  hospital- 
ized simply  because  that  is  the  only  way 
they  could  get  the  medication  they  need. 

This  means  loading  on  the  taxpayer 
the  extra  cost  of  hospital  care  instead  of 
going  to  the  neighborhood  drugstore. 

The  negative  aftereffects  are  many. 
Costs  to  the  Government  go  up — and  are 
reflected  in  medicare  premium  in- 
creases— because  of  this  needless  over- 
utilization  of  hospital  facilities. 

A  person  in  the  hospital,  simply  to  get 
a  prescription  filled,  is  taking  up  a  bed 
that  may  be  sorely  needed  for  someone 
who  is  very  ill. 

The  costs  are  more  than  financial. 
They  are  very  humsm. 

A  hospital  stay — for  most  of  us,  but 
especially  the  elderly — is  a  depressing 
experience.  For  too  many  elderly  persons 
hospitals  are  not  temples  of  healing  but 
places  to  go  and  die. 

This  psychological  burden  is  totally 
unnecessary,  and  my  bill  would  eliminate 
it. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  elderly  person 
on  medicare  to  spend  several  days  in  a 
hospital  simply  because  he  doesn't  have 
the  money  to  go  to  his  neighborhood 
druggist  and  have  a  prescription  filled. 

The  need  is  clear.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it.  There  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  medicare  home  drug  legisla- 
tion. The  subject  has  been  studied,  re- 
studied  and  overstudied — always  with 
the  same  conclusion:  do  it  now. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  20  million  older  Americans. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  full  disclosures  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  computation  and  payment 
of  interest  on  certain  savings  deposits. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

THUTH-IN-SAVINGS    ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  simple  and  fair  method  of  dis- 
closing vital  information  on  consumer 
deposits  in  savings  institutions.  Ameri- 
cans place  more  than  $40  billion  of  dis- 
posable income  into  savings  each  year. 
This  is  money  saved  for  emergencies, 
for  children's  education,  for  a  new  home, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  Yet,  few 
Americans  realize  the  importance  of  the 
decision  to  place  their  money  into  a  sav- 
ings institution.  Just  as  an  hidividual 


shops  for  the  best  buy  when  purchasing 
a  new  car  or  a  washing  machine,  so  must 
he  shop  when  opening  a  savings  account. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  the 
consumer  does  not  have  adequate  infor- 
mation at  his  disposal  before  he  opens 
an  account.  He  is  confronted  by  confus- 
ing claims  in  newspaper  advertisements 
and  a  variety  of  technical  information 
which  is  diflftcult  to  understand.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  of  the  American 
Banking  Association,  there  may  be  more 
than  100  different  methods  of  earn- 
ings computation  in  use  today.  They 
include  LIPQ,  FIFO,  low  balances,  day- 
of-depo6it  to  day-of-withdrawal  ac- 
counts, daily  interest  and  grace  days 
combined  with  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  compounding  which  include  semian- 
nually, quarterly,  daily,  and  continuous- 
ly. While  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  impose  uniformity  in 
earnings  calculation  methods,  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
compare  and  choose  the  most  advan- 
tageous opportunity  for  investing  his 
money  consistent  with  his  needs  and 
preferences. 

Differences  in  earnings  rates  and 
methods  of  calculation  are  important  to 
the  average  consumer.  Mere  differences 
in  the  method  of  calculating  earnings 
can  result  in  a  monetary  difference  of  as 
much  as  180  percent  over  a  6-month 
period.  In  light  of  this,  the  consumer 
must  have  Information  at  his  command 
which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  make 
a  rational  judgment  on  the  best  institu- 
tion with  which  to  place  his  funds. 

One  of  the  major  sources  for  consumer 
confusion  can  be  found  In  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  "annual  percentage  rate"  and 
"annual  percentage  yield." 

The  term  "annual  percentage  rate" 
means  the  nominal  annual  percentage 
rate  used  to  compute  earnings.  Use  of 
this  term  assists  the  consumer  to  imder- 
stand  the  concept  of  rates  as  applied  both 
to  savings  and  credit.  Credit  and  savings 
are  mirror  images  of  each  other.  The 
credit  consumer  borrows  from  the  sav- 
ings Institution;  the  savings  institution 
borrows  from  the  consiuner.  The  use  of 
common  terminology  Is,  therefore,  logical 
and  desirable. 

"Annual  percentage  yield,"  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  the  resulting  effect 
of  the  compounding  of  earnings. 
Whether  earnings  are  compounded  on  a 
d£uly,  montiily,  quarterly,  or  semiannual 
basis  will  affect  this  annual  percentage 
yield  measurably. 

My  bill,  therefore,  makes  it  a  require- 
ment that  each  savings  institution  dis- 
close to  potential  depositors  its  annual 
percentage  rate,  its  annual  percentage 
yield,  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  de- 
posit must  remain  on  deposit  to  earn 
interest  at  the  annuEil  interest  rate,  the 
periodic  percentage  rate  and  the  method 
used  to  compute  the  balance  to  which 
this  rate  will  be  applied,  the  nxmiber  of 
times  within  a  year  that  interest  is 
earned,  and  the  dates  on  which  earnings 
are  payable.  Each  of  these  disclosures  In- 
volves basic  information  which  must  be 
made  available  in  order  for  the  consumer 
to  invest  his  money  wisely. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  Institutions 
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to  disclose  their  periodic  percentage  rake. 
It  Is  this  figure  which  is  critical  if  a  cdn- 
sumer  is  to  understand  the  true  potential 
earnings  for  his  money.  If  the  savings 
institution  compounds  earnings  daily, 
then  the  periodic  percentage  rate  will  be 
a  daily  rate;  If  it  compounds  quartetly, 
the  periodic  rate  will  be  a  quarterly  ra|ie; 
and  so  on.  Armed  with  this  information, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  what  eamii^s 
calculation  method  a  savings  institution 
uses,  the  consumer  can  make  an 
formed  choice  from  among  several  s^ 
ings  alternatives.  i 

Some  savings  institutions  make  provi- 
sion for  grace  days.  Under  this  option,  a 
consumer  may  place  a  deposit  in  the  In- 
stitution after  the  first  of  the  month  a|nd 
yet  that  deposit  will  accumulate  earn- 
ings as  if  it  had  been  deposited  on  ^e 
first  of  the  month.  Other  institutions  im- 
pose a  charge  on  excessive  withdrawals 
from  an  account.  My  bill  requires  tHiat 
this  type  of  information  must  also  be  dis- 
closed to  the  potential  depositor. 

In  addition  to  making  such  basic  in- 
formation available  to  the  consumer  Who 
has  yet  to  c^jen  an  accoimt,  my  bill  also 
requires  that  disclosures  be  made  to  ex- 
isting depositors.  At  the  present  time, 
the  consumer  has  very  little  information 
at  his  disposal  to  verify  bank  earnings 
calculations.  He  may  send  in  his  pass- 
book to  have  earnings  credited  to  his  lu:- 
count,  but  how  does  he  know  that  a 
mechanical  or  human  error  has  not  b*en 
made  by  the  savings  institution?       i 

To  minimize  the  possibility  for  erkx)r 
and  misunderstanding,  my  bill  requires 
that  savings  institutions  make  anntial 
disclosures  to  their  depositors  of  the 
amount  of  earnings  payable,  the  annual 
percentage  rate,  and  the  method  use^  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  interest  payable. 

Most  depositors  are  unaware  of  which 
method  their  bank  is  using  and  e^re. 
therefore,  unable  to  verify  the  amoont 
of  earnings  credited  to  their  accounts. 

At  this  point  in  my  statement,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent;  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  two  exhll^its 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  knowing 
by  which  method  a  savings  institution 
calculates  earnings.  The  information 
contained  in  the  two  exhibits  comes  frpm 
a  master's  thesis  done  by  Miss  Jackie!  M. 
Plnson  of  the  Department  of  Panilly 
Economics  of  Kansas  State  University. 
Working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head  of  her  department.  Prof.  Rich|ird 
L.  D.  Morse,  Miss  Plnson  was  able;  to 
highlight  the  confusion  confronting  c^n- 
stuners.  She  developed  her  comparisons 
using  the  hypothetical  account  in  exhibit 
A  and  a  6-percent  annual  Interest  rite. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcqRD, 
as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  A 


Date 


WIttldrawal 


Oaposit 


Ba  anc« 
(wipiout 
Intarest) 


Jan.  1. 1970... 
Jan.  10. 1970.. 
Feb.  6. 1970... 
Mar.  5, 1970  . 
Mar.  20.  1970. 
Mar.  30,  1970. 
Apr.  1,1970... 
Juty  1,  1970... 


$1,000 
SOO 

soo 


$2,000 
1,000 


1 


000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 


Although  Miss  Plnson  applied  forty  differ- 
ent methods  of  interest  calciilatlon  to  this 
hypothetical  account.  Exhibit  B  makes  use 
of  only  seven  of  these. 


ExHiBrr  B 
System  Yield 

Low  Balance:  Compounded  and  cred- 
ited  semiannually $29. 76 

Low  Balance:  Compounded  quarterly 
and  credited  semiannually 29.97 

Low  Balance :  Compounded  and  cred- 
ited quarterly 44.93 

First  in-flrst  out  applied  to  beginning 
balance:  Compounded  and  credited 
quarterly 52.44 

First  In-flrst  out  applied  to  flxst  de- 
posits: Compounded  and  credited 
quarterly 63.93 

Last  in-flrst  out:  Compounded  and 
credited  quarterly. 68.44 

Day  of  deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal: 
Compounded  and  credited  quar- 
terly   - — -     75.30 

Using  these  seven  examples,  there  Is  a 
laCo  difference  in  earnings  over  a  six- 
month  period.  While  a  different  pattern  of 
deposits  and  withdrawals  could  alter  these 
findings,  these  two  exhibits  make  It  clear 
that  the  policies  of  savings  Institutions  do 
differ  and  that  these  differences  are  quite 
important  to  the  consixmer. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  to  sup- 
plement the  disclosure  requirements  of 
my  bill,  bfisic  requirements  are  also  es- 
tablished for  advertising.  All  advertise- 
ments relating  to  earnings  payable  on 
an  individual  savings  deposit  must  state 
with  equal  prominence  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  and  the  annual  percentage 
yield  as  well  as  any  minimum  amount 
and  time  requirements.  No  advertise- 
ment will  be  permitted  to  include  any 
indication  of  percentage  rate  or  percent- 
age yield  which  is  based  on  a  period  in 
excess  of  1  year  or  on  the  effect  of  any 
grace  period.  These  requirements  are  in 
accord  with  existing  Federal  Reserve 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  public 
deserves  to  have  all  the  facts  needed  to 
make  a  prudent  choice  among  savings 
Institutions.  This  bill  puts  such  infor- 
mation at  their  disposal.  It  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  best-protected 
consiuner  is  the  best-informed  con- 
sumer. In  no  way  does  it  tell  financial 
institutions  what  they  should  pay  or  how 
they  should  pay  it.  They  are  free  to  com- 
pete. It  merely  provides  that  financial 
institutions  tell  in  clear  and  meaningful 
language  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
consumer. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bsmking  industry  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation.  They  have  been  anx- 
ious to  eliminate  any  sources  of  mis- 
understanding for  depositors.  In  the 
coming  days,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  a  variety  of  organizations  repre- 
senting savings  institutions  in  a  common 
effort  to  strengthen  my  bill.  What  is 
most  important  is  that  we  develop  a  na- 
tional concern  for  the  problems  of  con- 
sumer depositors,  and  then  translate  that 
concern  Into  positive  legislative  action. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1848 
A  blU  to  provide  for  uniform  and  full  dig. 

closures  of   Information   with   respect  to 

the  computation  and  payment  of  Interest 

on  certain  savings  deposits 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOET    TTTLX 

SxcnnN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Truth  m  Savings  Act." 

wnntxnas  and   fusposz 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  eoonomlc 
stability  would  be  enhanced  and  competition 
among  savings  Institutions  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  earnings  on 
savings  deposits  are  payable.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  require  a  meaningful  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
payment  of  earnings  on  Individual  savings 
dep>osits  so  that  the  individual  will  be  able  to 
compare  the  varlotis  savings  programs 
available  to  him. 

DKriMIi'lONS;   APPUCABIUTT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the   Federal   Reserve  System; 

(2)  "individual"  means  a  natural  person: 

(3)  "individual  savings  deposit"  means  any 
deposit  or  account  which  consists  of  funds 
(A)  deposited  to  the  credit  of  one  or  more 
Individuals,  or  (B)  In  which  the  entire  bene- 
ficial interest  Is  held  by  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, and  upon  which  earnings  is  pay- 
able, and  such  term  Includes  regular,  no- 
tice, or  time  deposits  or  share  accounts  and 
any  other  such  deposit  or  account  whether 
or  not  evidenced  by  a  negotiable  or  nonne- 
gotlable  Instniment; 

(4)  "earnings"  means  any  amount  payable 
to  or  for  the  accoiuxt  of  any  Individual  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  funds  constitut- 
ing an  individual  savings  deposit  and  such 
term  includes  dividends  and  interest  on  any 
Individual  savings  deposit: 

(6)  "payable",  when  used  with  respect  to 
a  certain  date  or  period  of  time,  means  the 
date  on  which  or  the  period  of  time  after 
which  an  absolute  right  to  earnings  exists; 

(6)  "savings  institution"  means  any  per- 
son who  In  the  regular  oouj-se  of  his  busi- 
ness receives,  holds,  and  i>ays  earnings  on 
Individual  savings  deposits;  and 

(7)  any  reference  to  this  Act,  to  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  this  Act,  or  to  any 
provision  thereof  includes  reference  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  under  this  Act 
or  the  provision  thereof  In  question. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  applies  to  any 
transaction  involving — 

(1 )  a  deposit  of  funds  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  that  deposit  is  to  secure  or  guarantee 
the  performance  of  a  contract  or  the  condi- 
tions of  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  use  of 
goods,  services,  or  property; 

(2)  Interest  payable  on  premiums,  accu- 
mulated dividends,  or  amounts  left  on  de- 
posits under  an  Insurance  contract; 

(3)  a  deposit  of  funds  of  a  principal 
amount  in  excess  of  (25,000;  or 

(4)  any  obligation  Issued  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government,  or  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  authority  thereof,  except 
that  the  Board  may  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  require  disclosures  by  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

DETrRMINATION  OF  ANNUAL  PTECENTAGE  BATE, 
PERIODIC  PERCENTAGE  RATE,  AND  ANIHJAL 
PERCENTAGE    YTSLD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  annual  percentage  rate  ^- 
pllcable  to  any  individual  savings  deposit  is 
that  nominal  annual  percentage  rate  which 
will  yield  a  s\xm  equal  to  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings payable  in  1  year  when  that  rate  is 
applied  to  the  principal  amount  (excluding 
any  earnings  theretofore  paid  or  credited  In 
that  year)   of  an  Individual  savings  deposit 
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(b)  The  periodic  percentage  rate  is  the 
annual  percentage  rate  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  compounding  periods  in  one  year. 

(c)  The  annual  percentage  yield  applicable 
to   any    Individual    savings    deposit    is    that 

nominal  annual  percentage  rate  which  will         _  ..  , 

vield  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  earnings  or  procedure  with  respect  to  any  Item  of 
oavable  in  1  year  when  that  rate  is  applied  Information  required  to  be  disclosed  under 
to  a  sum  equal  to  the  principal  amount  of     ♦»^''=    ""♦^•n"     t^**    inBt.itiuion    ahall    notlfv 


sary  or  appropriate  in  order  to  facUitate  the    other  jurisdictional  tests  in  the  Federal  Trade 
individual's     ability     to     verify     the     com- 
putation  of   earnings   payable    on    any    in- 
dividual savings  deposit. 

(d)   Not  less  than  10  days  before  a  sav- 
ings institution  adopts  any  change  In  policy 


an  individual  savings  deposit  plus  any  earn- 
ings theretofore  paid  or  credited  to  that 
deposit  in  that  year  and  not  withdrawn  dui- 
Ing  that  year. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  These  regulations  shall  provide  for 
clear,  concise,  and  uniform  disclosures  of 
information  required  by  this  Act,  and  may 
contain  such  classification,  adjustments,  and 
exceptions  as  the  Board  determines  are  nec- 
essary or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  All  disclosures  required  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  only  in  terms  as  defined  or 
used  In  this  Act,  as  defined  or  used  in  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  or  In  regulations  pre- 
scflbed  under  thai  Act,  or  as  such  terms  are 
further  defined  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  may  authorize  the  use  of 
tables  or  charts  for  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion required  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

general    REQUIREMENTS   OF   DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  savings  institution  shall 
disclose  in  writing  to  any  individual  at  a 
time  before  he  Initially  places  funds  In  an 
individual  savings  deposit  in  such  savings  in- 
stitution the  following  information  with  re- 
spect to  individual  savings  deposits: 

(1)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(2)  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  deposit 
must  remain  on  deposit  so  that  earnings  are 
payable  at  that  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  annual  percentage  yield; 

(4)  the  periodic  percentage  rate  and  the 
method  used  to  compute  the  balance  to 
which  this  rate  will  be  applied; 

(5)  the  number  of  times  each  year  earn- 
ings are  compounded; 

(6)  the  dates  on  which  earnings  are  pay- 
able; 

(7)  any  terms  or  conditions  which  Increase 
or  reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  payable  above 
or  below  items  (1)  or  (3); 

(8)  any  charges  initially  or  periodically 
made  against  any  deposit;  and 

(9)  any  restrictions  and  the  amount  or 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  pen- 
alties or  charges  Imposed  on  the  use  of  funds 
in  any  deposit. 

(b)  Each  savings  institution  shall  dis- 
close annually  and  at  the  time  any  earn- 
ings payment  or  report  is  made  to  an  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  his  individual  sav- 
ings deposit — 

(1)  the  amount  of  earnings  payable; 

(2)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  periodic  percentage  rate; 

(4)  the  principal  balance  to  which  the 
annual  percentage  rate  was  applied,  and 
the  method  by  which  that  balance  was 
computed; 

(5)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings payable  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  that  would  have  been  payable  if 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  such  maximum 
payment  had  been  met;  and 

(6)  any  charges  made  against  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  deposit  during  the  period  cov- 
ered for  purposes  of  computing  the  pay- 
ment of  earnings  or  making  the  report. 

(c)  The  Board  may,  by  regulation,  au- 
thorize or  require  the  disclosure  of  periodic 
percentage  rates,  tables  of  periodic  factors 
which  reflect  compounding,  and  such  other 
information  as  It  determines  to  be  neces- 


thls  section,  that  Institution  shall  notify 
each  individual  depositor  of  each  such 
change. 

DISCLOSURES  IN  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Every  advertisement  relating 
to  the  earnings  payable  on  an  individual 
savings  deposit  shall  state  with  equal  prom- 
inence (1)  the  annual  percentage  rate,  end 
(2)  the  annual  percentage  yield,  with  respect 
to  such  deposit.  If  that  rate  or  yield  Is 
payable  only  on  a  deposit  which  meets  cer- 
tain minimum  time  or  amount  requirements, 
those  requirements  shall  be  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously stated. 

(b)  No  such  advertisement,  announcement, 
or  solicitation  shall — 

(1)  include  any  Indication  of  any  per- 
centage rate  or  percentage  yield  based  on  a 
period  In  excess  of  one  year  or  on  the  effect 
of  any  grace  period;  or 

(2)  make  use  of  the  term  "profit"  in  re- 
ferring to  earnings  payable  on  such  deposlU. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   ENTORCEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced under — 

( 1 )  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation; 

(2)  section  6(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  FedereJ  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation),  In  the  case  of  any 
Institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provisions; 
and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed  under 
that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  the  law  specifically  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  each  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  It  by  law. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  imposed  under  this  Act 
is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  its  func- 
tions and  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any  require- 
ment Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed  under 
that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are  available 
to  the  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  by 
any  person  with  the  requirements  Imposed 
under  this  Act,  irrespective  of  whether  that 
person  is  engaged  In  commerce  or  meets  any 


Commission  Act. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  its 
own  procedures  in  enforcing  compliance  with 
reqiUrements  Imposed  under  this  Act. 

RIGHT  or  RECISSION  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  9.  In  the  case  of  any  individual  sav- 
ings deposit  subject  to  a  time  requirement, 
the  individual  shall  have  the  right  to  a  full 
return  of  his  deposit  with  earnings  therein 
at  the  advertised  annual  percentage  rate  un- 
til midnight  of  the  thirtieth  day  following 
the  making  of  that  deposit  or  the  delivery  of 
the  disclosure  required  under  this  section 
and  section  6(a)  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
later.  The  savings  Institution  shall  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose  to  any  individual 
subject  to  this  section  his  rights  under  this 
section. 

CIVIL  LIABILITY 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
lu  this  section,  any  savings  institution  which 
falls  In  connection  with  any  transaction  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  disclose  to  any  Individual 
any  Information  required  under  this  Act  to 
be  disclosed  to  that  individual  Is  liable  to 
that  individual  in  an  amount  equaU  to  the 
sum  of — 

(1)  twice  the  amount  of  the  interest  In 
connection  with  the  transaction,  except  that 
the  liability  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than  H.OOO; 
and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  casts  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(b)  An  Institution  has  no  liability  under 
this  section  if  within  15  days  after  discover- 
ing an  error,  and  prior  to  the  bringing  of  an 
action  under  this  section  or  the  receipt  oi 
written  notice  of  the  error,  the  institution 
notifies  the  individual  concerned  of  the  er- 
ror and  makes  whatever  adjustments  in  the 
appropriate  deposit  are  necessary. 

(c)  An  Institution  may  not  be  held  liable 
in  any  action  brought  under  this  section  for 
a  violation  of  this  Act  if  the  Instittulon  shows 
by  a  pr^onderance  of  evidence  that  the  vio- 
lation was  not  intentional  and  resulted  from 
a  bona  fide  error  notwithstanding  the  main- 
tenance of  procedures  reasonably  adapted  to 
avoid  any  such  error. 

(d)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  ill  any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

criminal  LIABILITY  FOB  WILLTUL  AND  KNOWING 
VIOLATION 

Sec.  11.  Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly 
( 1 )  gives  false  or  inaccurate  information  or 
fails  to  provide  information  which  he  Is  re- 
quired to  disclose  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  (2)  otherwise  falls  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  imposed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 

VIEWS  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  12.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon 
request  the  views  of  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  exercises  regulatory  or  supervisory 
functions  with  respect  to  any  class  of  savings 
Institutions  subject  to  this  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter. 
or  affect  or  exempt  any  savings  institution 
from  complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  information  in 
connection  with  individual  savings  depos- 
its, except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
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ency. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  otherwise  annul, 
alter,  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  meanlig 
scope  or  appUcabUlty  of  the  laws  of  a|ny 
State,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  l^ws 
relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates 
earnings,  or  any  element  or  elements 
earnings,  permissible  under  such  laws 
connection  with  individual  savings  depos;  ts, 
nor  does  this  Act  extend  the  appUcabUity  of 
those  laws  to  any  class  of  persons  or  trajis- 
actlons  to  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
apply. 

(c)  Except  as  specified  in  section  9.  tils 
Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act  do  not  affect  the  validity  or  (n- 
forceability  of  any  contract  or  obllgaton 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sbc.  14.  The  Board  shall  report  to  the 
gress  each  year  concerning  the  adminlstfti 
tlon  of  its  functions   under  this   Act. 
shall  include  in  its  report  an  eissessment 
the  extent   to   which   compliance  with 
requirements     under     this     Act     is     t 
achieved   and  such   recommendations   as 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 

SEPARABILrTY 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
appllcaton  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
such  provision  to  persons  or  clrcumstai 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held 
valid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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Section  by  Section  Analysis  op  a  Bnx  To 
Provide    roa    Uniform    and    Ftnx    Tis- 

CLOSTTRES     OF     INFORMATION     WITH     RBSPflCT 

TO    THE    Computation    and    Payment 
Interest  on  Certain  Savings  Depostts 

short  TITUS 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Truth  in  Savings  Act." 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Declares  that  economic  stability 
would  be  enhanced  and  competition  am<  ng 
savings  institutions  improved  by  full  i  Is- 
closure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  unler 
which  earnings  on  savings  deposits  are  p  ly- 
able.  Declares  purpose  of  Act  to  be  meiin^ 
Ingful  disclosure  of  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  payment  of  earnings  on  individual 
savings  deposits. 

definitions:  applicability 

Sec.  3.  Establishes  definitions  for  silch 
pertinent  termis  as  "Board",  "individual'. 
"Individual  savings  deposit",  "earnings', 
"payable",  and  "savings  institution"  soT  as 
to  make  the  Act  applicable  to  consumer  ile- 
poBite  In  savings  institutions.  Specifically 
excludea  deposlta  of  fundB  In  excess'  of 
eas.OOO  and  funds  placed  with  oonc^ms 
which  are  not  In  normal  usage  considet-ed 
to  be  savings  Institutions.  Spectflcally  jex- 
cludea  any  obligation  issued  by  any  Federal, 
State  or  local  government,  or  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,  or  authority  thereof,  ex- 
cept that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may 
issue  regulations  to  require  disclosures  |  by 
any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  authority 
of  the  Federal  Ctovernment.  ' 

determination    of    annual    percentage    RiiTE, 
PERIODIC  PERCENTAGE  RATE,   AND  ANNUAL  i|eR- 

centace  yield 

Sec.  4.  Establishes  the  method  to  deter- 
mine annual  percentage  rate,  periodic  ler- 
centage  rate,  and  annual  percentage  yleK  . 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Confers  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  authority  to  issue  appropriate  reju- 
lations  which  provide  for  clear,  concise  itnd 
uniform  disclosures  and  regulations  wt:lch 
provide    for    such    classifications,    adj-fst- 


ments,  and  exceptions  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines are  necessary. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  6  (a)  Establishes  disclosure  require- 
ments to  be  applied  to  any  individual  at  a 
time  before  he  initially  places  funds  in  an 
individual  savings  deposit  in  a  savings  in- 
stitution. The  information  which  must  be 
disclosed  includes — 

(1)    the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  deposit 
must  remain  on  deposit  so  that  earnings  are 
payable  at  that  percenttige  rate; 

(3)  the  annual  percentage  yield; 

(4)  the  periodic  percentage  rate  and  the 
method  used  to  compute  the  balance  to 
which  this  rate  will  be  applied; 

(5)  the  number  of  times  each  year  earn- 
ings are  compounded; 

(6)  the  dates  on  which  earnings  are  pay- 
able; 

(7)  other  terms  and  conditions  and  re- 
strictions pertinent  to  the  account. 

(b)  Establishes  disclosure  requirements 
to  be  applied  to  the  current  depositors  of  a 
savings  institution.  The  Information  which 
must  be  disclosed  Includes — 

(1)  the  amount  of  earnings  payable; 

(2)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  periodic  percentage  rate; 

(4)  the  principal  balance  to  which  the 
annual  percentage  rate  was  applied,  and  the 
method  by  which  that  balance  was  com- 
puted; 

(5)  other  pertinent  information 

(c)  Authorizes  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
establish  additional  disclosure  requirements. 

(d)  Requires  a  savings  Institution  to  notify 
its  depositors  10  days  in  advance  of  any 
change  In  policy  or  procedure  with  respect  to 
any  item  of  information  required  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

disclosures  in  advertising 

Sec.  7.  Requires  advertisements  relating  to 
the  earnings  payable  on  an  individual  savings 
deposit  to  state  with  equal  prominence  the 
annual  percentage  rate  and  the  annual  per- 
centage yield.  Prohibits  any  indication  of  any 
percentage  rate  or  percentage  yield  based  on  a 
period  in  excess  of  one  year  or  based  on  the 
effect  of  any  grace  period. 

administrative  enforcement 

Sec.  8.  Establishes  the  governmental  agen- 
cies which  have  responsibility  for  enforcing 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

right   or  RXCISSION 

Sec.  9.  Confers  on  individual  depositor  the 
right  to  a  full  return  of  his  deposit  with  earn- 
ings therein  at  the  advertised  annual  per- 
centage rate  until  midnight  of  the  thirtieth 
day  foUowing  the  making  of  that  deposit  or 
the  delivery  of  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  the  Act,  whichever  Is  later. 

Crvn.   UABILITT 

Sec  10.  Establishes  civil  UabUity  of  a  sav- 
ings institution  which  falls  to  comply  with 
this  Act  to  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest In  connection  with  the  transaction 
(with  a  minimum  liability  of  $100  and  a 
maximum  liability  of  $1,000)  and,  in  the 
case  of  any  successful  action  to  enforce  the 
foregoing  liability,  court  costs  and  attorney's 
fee.  Permits  savings  institution  to  avoid  lia- 
bility If  It  notifies  Individual  of  error  within 
15  days  of  discovery  or  If  preponderance  of 
evidence  shows  that  error  was  unintentional 
and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error. 

CRIMINAL    LIABILITY    FOR    WILLFUL    AND    KNOW- 
ING   VIOLATION 

Sec  11.  Provides  maximum  of  $5,000  fine 
for  willful  and  knowing  violation  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

VIIWS   or   OTHER   AGENCIES 

Sec  12.  Authorizes  Board  to  obtain  the 
views  of  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency 
exercising  regulatory  or  supervisory  func- 
tions with  respect  to  any  class  of  savings  in- 
stitutions subject  to  this  Act. 


DTECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  13.  Limits  effect  of  the  Act  on  perti- 
nent State  laws  and  on  the  validity  and  en- 
forceability of  any  contract  or  obligation  un- 
der State  or  Federal  law. 

REPORT   TO    CONGRESS 

Skc  14.  Requires  Board  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  15.  Provides  for  the  continued  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  should  any  pro- 
vision be  held  invalid. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the 
deduction  of  illegal  bribes  and  kickbacks. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
measure  which  is  designed  to  correct 
what  must  be  one  of  the  most  glaring 
oversights  in  the  present  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code:  Section  162(c).  This  section 
allows  a  deduction  from  income  for  tax 
purposes  of  bribes  and  illegal  kickbacks 
incurred  in  the  course  of  business.  This 
section  puts  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  record  as  encouraging 
this  type  of  practice  by,  in  effect,  subsi- 
dizing such  bribes  and  illegal  kickbacks 
which  are  in  contravention  of  State  and 
Federal  law  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  regulations  of  this  sort 
have  become  a  laughing  matter  in  the 
press  recently,  but  it  is  truly  not  funny 
in  the  least  bit.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  every 
American,  that  the  public  tax  collections 
suffer  at  the  expense  of  these  illegal 
bribes.  Those  who  work  hard  and  long  for 
their  money  simply  cannot  understand 
why  those  engaged  in  illegal  activities  are 
given  a  special  tax  break  at  their  expense. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  agree  with  me  that  this  change  is 
necessary  and  should  be  considered  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  un- 
behevable  practice  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,    Mr.    Cask,    and   Mr. 
Williams)  (by  request) : 
S.  1852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Re- 
creation Area  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

GATEWAY    NATIONAL    RECREATION    AREA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  both  of  the  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Re- 
creation Area  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

This  draft  proposal  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  accompanying  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  10, 1971. 

Hon.  SPIBO  T.  AGNEW, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  consider- 
ation, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  Department  believes  that  the  quality 
of  urban  life  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today.  It  is  our 
policy  to  foster  the  creation  of  open  space 
areas  with  recreational  opportunities  In  and 
near  large  metropolitan  areas.  Meeting  the 
recreation  needs  of  our  urban  populations 
Is  an  undertaking  that  must  Involve  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  WhUe  primary  respon- 
sibility for  local,  community,  and  district 
parks  should  be  in  municipal  governments, 
there  are  special  Instances  where  the  direct 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  is 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  protection  of 
resources  and  to  assure  that  the  recreation 
potential  of  these  resources  Is  developed  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  areas  are  accessible 
to  all  Income  groups. 

As  the  President  noted  In  his  Message  on 
the  environment  of  February  8,  "the  acquls- 
tion  and  development  of  open  space,  recre- 
ation lands  and  natural  areas  accessible  to 
urban  centers  is  often  thwarted  by  escalating 
land  values  and  development  pressures."  In 
that  same  message.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  "comprehensive  effort  to  preserve 
our  natural  environment  and  to  provide  more 
open  spaces  and  parks  in  urban  areas  where 
today  they  are  often  so  scarce." 

Nowhere  are  the  needs  for  open  space  and 
recreation  opportunities  more  pressing  than 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area.  In  May 
of  1969,  this  Department  undertook  a  study 
of  the  New  York  Harbor  area  to  identify  how 
best  to  heighten  the  quality  of  urban  recrea- 
tion by  use  of  available  resources,  which  In- 
cludes key  units  of  undeveloped  land  and  wa- 
ter having  a  variety  of  unique  natural  val- 
ues. 

The  enclosed  draft  bUl  is  based  on  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  findings  of  that  study. 

The  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
concept  which  we  recommend  envisions  the 
use  of  Federal  resources  and  management  to 
create  a  wide  variety  of  year-round  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  other  cultural  op- 
portunities in  a  natural  environment,  by 
Joining  three  geographically  dispersed  units 
in  a  single  park  serving  a  metropolitan  area 
of  more  than  14  million  people.  Administered 
as  a  national  recreation  area  with  the  access 
facilities  we  propose,  visitation  to  the  area 
is  expected  to  be  about  225,000  people  per 
day  when  It  Is  fully  developed.  A  ferry  shuttle 
system  linked  with  existing  land  mass-transit 
systems  would  provide  access  to  Its  facilities 
for  millions  of  area  residents  and  others  who, 
because  they  do  not  own  automobiles,  are 
unable  to  enjoy  this  Nation's  large  regional 
and  national  parks. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
City  have  indicated  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  realize  fully  the  recreation  potential 
that  these  areas  possess,  even  with  Federal 
grants  and  subsidies.  Further,  we  feel  strong- 
ly that  management  economies  can  best  be 
achieved  by  a  single  coordinated  effort  in 
planning,  development  and  use  of  the  exist- 
ing units. 

The  major  elements  of  this  proposal  are: 
(1)  sultabUlty  of  the  avaUable  land  and 
water  resources;  (2)  access  to  the  three  units 
which  would  comprise  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Area;   (3)   acquisition  of  property;    (4) 
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development  and  management  of  the  re- 
sources; and  (6)  costs.  A  discussion  of  these 
elements  follows: 

resources 
About  7,000  acres  of  land  and  16,000  acres 
of  marsh  and  submerged  land  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  National  Recreation  Area.  It 
would  contain  ten  miles  of  ocean  beach  and 
natural  and  historic  features  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  three  units  are  geographically 
separated,  but  they  are  all  accessible  by  the 
waters  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  Jamaica  Bay  Unit  contains  14,000  acres 
of  land  and  water.  Despite  the  im-oads  of 
civilization,  Jamaica  Bay  remains  an  ecologi- 
cal treasure.  Except  for  several  dredg^  chan- 
nels, its  waters  are  shallow  and  there  are  no 
beaches  now  suitable  for  Intensive  recreation 
use.  The  chief  significance  of  this  unit  Is  Its 
relatively  natural  character.  Jamaica  Bay  of- 
fers the  fisherman  a  chance  to  land  bluefish, 
striped  bass,  porgles,  and  other  varieties  of 
gameflsh.  Twenty-nine  species  of  waterfowl 
and  70  species  of  wading,  shore,  and  marsh 
birds  depend  upon  the  marsh  water  habitat. 
Within  this  unit  Is  the  9,170-acre  Jamaica 
Bay  Wildlife  Preserve,  which  Is  administered 
by  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  1,200-acre 
Floyd  Bennett  Field,  presently  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  Breezy  Point  Unit  contains  about  4,250 
acres,  of  which  about  2,900  acres  are  water 
area.  It  Includes  fovir  miles  of  ocean  beach, 
and  sufiScient  space  for  both  recreation  de- 
velopment and  retention  of  undeveloped 
open  space.  The  acreage  consists  now  of  City 
parks,  the  Department  of  the  Army's  Fort 
Tilden,  and  a  residential  community,  the 
Breezy  Point  Cooperative.  Breezy  Point  will 
be  the  most  heavily  developed  of  the  three 
units  comprising  Gateway. 

Sandy  Hook,  the  third  unit  of  the  proposed 
National  Recreation  Area,  contains  about 
4,650  acres,  of  which  about  2,930  acres  are 
water  co'ea.  It  Includes  about  six  miles  of 
broad,  sandy  ocean  beach  and  more  than  two 
miles  of  sandy  beach  on  Sandy  Hook  Bay. 
On  Sandy  Hook  Is  the  Nation's  oldest  operat- 
ing lighthouse  Eind  a  460-acre  New  Jersey 
State  park.  Developments  wUl  permit  the 
widest  possible  range  of  recreational  uses, 
from  hiking  along  the  dunes  to  bathing, 
fishing,  and  surfing.  Particularly  significant 
is  the  relatively  unspoUed  natural  character 
of  the  resovirces  of  this  unit,  which  offers 
visitors  opportunities  for  nature  study  and 
other  types  of  leisure  enjoyment. 

A  map  which  depicts  the  relative  location 
of  each  unit  Is  attached  for  ready  reference. 

ACCESS 

Presently,  access  to  all  three  units  Is  either 
limited  or  Inconvenient  due  to  traffic  con- 
gestion. Except  for  Broad  Channel  Island, 
which  can  be  reached  by  automobile,  bus,  or 
subway,  the  marshes  and  islands  in  Jamaica 
Bay  are  accessible  chiefly  by  private  boat. 
Principal  access  to  Sandy  Hook  Is  over  State 
Route  36  and  the  Garden  State  Parkway, 
both  of  which  are  severely  overtaxed  on  peak 
summer  weekends.  Access  to  Breezy  Point 
and  Floyd  Bennett  Field  is  by  automobile  via 
the  Marine  Parkway  Bridge,  also  Inadequate 
to  carry  peak  summer  traffic. 

Our  studies  Indicate  that  more  than  half 
of  the  people  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
this  proposal  do  not  own  automobiles.  Ac- 
cordingly, reliance  on  road  access  would  deny 
full  recreation  oppwrtunltles  to  a  substantial 
number,  including  the  Inner-clty  population 
to  which  a  recreation  experience  Is  so  Im- 
portant. 

All  three  units  of  the  proposed  National 
Recreation  Area  are  water  oriented.  The  great 
majority  of  people  in  the  region  live  near 
the  Hudson  River  or  Its  tributaries.  Miles 
of  waterfront  are  devoted  to  piers  and  ferry 
terminals.  A  boat  trip  is  in  itself  a  very 
pleasant  recreation  experience.  Moreover,  ex- 
cept   for    docking    and    terminal    facilities 


(some  of  which  are  already  in  existence  and 
can  be  leased),  and  for  the  necessary  boats, 
transportation  by  boat  requires  moderate 
capital  outlay  in  comparison  to  air,  ground, 
or  underground  transportation. 

For  these  reasons,  we  propose  a  ferrj-  shut- 
tle system  to  provide  visitor  access  to  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area.  Shuttle 
decking  areas  would  be  located  initially  near 
the  existing  mass  transpwrtatlon  terminal  at 
Coney  Island  and  at  Belford  on  the  south 
shore  of  Rarltan  Bay,  New  Jersey.  The  De- 
partment plans  to  develop  appropriate  sched- 
ules of  admission,  user,  parkinig,  and  ferry 
fees. 

PROPERTY    ACQUISITION 

Section  2(a)  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands  and 
waters  or  Interests  therein  by  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange.  Federal  prop- 
erty may  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  administering  agency. 
Of  the  land  within  the  proposed  national  rec- 
reation area,  all  but  443  acres  is  publicly 
owned,  either  by  the  Federal  Government 
(3.245),  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (12).  or  the 
City  of  New  York  (8,000) .  Most  of  these  pub- 
licly owned  lands  will  be  acquired  by  trans- 
fer or  donation.  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Coast  Guard 
lands  on  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  Nike  sites  and 
related  areas  In  Fort  Tilden  and  Port  Han- 
cock would  not  be  transferred  until  they  are 
no  longer  needed  for  Coast  Guard  or  De- 
fense purposes. 

The  403  acres  of  private  land  within  the 
area  are  owned  by  a  single  corporate  owner, 
the  Breezy  Point  Cooperative.  This  property 
contains  about  2,800  summer  or  year-round 
residences,  25  commercial  establishments, 
and  beach  and  recreational  land  In  the  heart 
of  the  Breezy  Point  Unit.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  no  property  owned  by  the  co- 
operative, except  the  recreational  beach  area 
and  adjacent  lands  which  the  Secretary  feels 
are  needed  to  assure  public  access  along  the 
beach,  will  be  acquired  without  the  owner's 
consent. 

development  and  management 
Development  of  the  proposed  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  will  take  plaice  In 
two  phases:  In  the  Initial  phase,  we  will 
concentrate  on  providing  water-oriented 
mass  recreation  facilities  on  the  publicly 
owned  lands  that  will  be  transferred  soon 
aSter  the  area  Is  authorized,  and  access  for 
their  use  by  the  public;  In  the  second  phase, 
we  win  develc^  related  facilities  for  environ- 
mental education,  outdoor  theaters,  and 
land-based  recreation.  Breezy  Point  wiU  be 
the  most  intensively  developed  unit  In  the 
proposal.  Here  there  will  be  a  central  activity 
area,  with  overnight  accommodations,  out- 
door theater,  concession-operated  facilities 
and  organized  sports  areas.  Beach  centers, 
linked  to  each  other  and  to  the  central 
activity  area  by  a  boardwalk  and  shuttle 
system,  will  be  spaced  along  the  ocean.  AU 
of  these  will  contain  bath  houses,  refresh- 
ment pavilions,  first-aid  stations,  and  sun- 
decks.  Pishing  piers  will  be  constructed,  and 
some  beach  areas  will  be  set  aside  for  surf 
fishing.  Open,  natural  areas,  with  trails  and 
toilets,  will  be  located  away  for  the  beach 
activity. 

Jamaica  Bay  will  be  lightly  developed  to 
retain  its  natural  character,  with  facilities 
for  environmental  education.  Development 
win  be  concentrated  on  Broad  Channel  Is- 
land and  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  when  It 
becomes  available,  leaving  the  other  Islands 
and  marshes  In  their  natural  state.  Fishing, 
hiking,  and  nature  study  will  be  encouraged. 
The  north  shore  of  Jamaica  Bay  is  Included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  recre- 
ation area  to  assure  protection  of  the  Bay 
resources. 

At  Sandy  Hook,  beaches  will  be  developed 
for  surfing,  swimming,  and  fishing.  Facilities 
will    be   provided   for   the  sale   and   rental 
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of  fishing  equipment.  Particular  card  will 
b«  taken  to  preserve  the  unnpollecl  natural 
cbaracter  of  this  unit.  Inland  from  the  l)eacli, 
hiking,  trails,  picnic  shelters,  and  an  envi- 
ronmental study  area  will  be  provided.  Sam- 
ples of  officers'  housing  built  in  1900  oa  Port 
Hancock,  together  with  the  tree-lined  walks 
and  parade  grounds,  will  be  preserved  and 
Interpreted.  I 

COSTS  I 

Development  of  the  proposed  Nailonal 
Recreation  Area  would  be  undertaken  over 
a  20-year  period.  We  anticipate  that  land 
purchases  wiU  be  limited  to  the  Breezy  Point 
beach  and  a  small  acreage  in  the  vicinity  of 
Belford,  New  Jersey,  to  provide  a  ferry  termi- 
nal, entrance  road  and  parking  fac4Utl«6.  All 
the  other  property  to  be  acquired  la  In  public 
ownership.  Total  development  costs  ar«  esti- 
mated to  be  »98.148  million.  During  the  first 
5  years,  development  oosts  are  eetlmaUed  at 
$71,211  million.  During  the  fifth  yeaJ,  annual 
operating  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $4,394,400. 

The  land  acquisition  cost  of  $39.1  million 
is  proposed  to  be  obUgated  early  in  th#  pro- 
gram In  order  to  preclude  price  escallitlon. 
Additionally,  normal  Increaaes  or  decreases 
In  future  construction  costs  will  be  taken 
Into  account  In  appropriation  requea(ta  by 
virtue  of  the  reference  In  section  6  Of  the 
draft  bill  to  applicable  engineering  construc- 
tion cost  Indices.  In  this  manner  a  flexible 
celling,  reflecting  current  coets  at  thel  time 
funds  are  requested,  will  be  assured  fc^r  the 
necessary  developments.  The  man-yeaf  and 
cost  data  statement  (based  on  curredt  as- 
sumptions and  estimates)  required  |by  5 
U.S.C.  2953  when  annual  expenditure  ex- 
ceed $1  million.  Is  enclosed.  ! 

While  the  foregoing  costs  do  not  Include 
the  cost  of  pollution  control  and  abatetnent, 
cleaning  these  waters  la  not  Impossibly,  and 
development  and  use  of  the  Gatewaj  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  Is  not  solely  det)end- 
ent  on  total  pollution  abatement.  Action  has 
already  begun  to  raise  the  water  quality  to 
acceptable  standards.  The  waters  of  jsome 
areas  In  the  proposal  are  presently  Wther 
unsafe  or  only  marginally  saXe  for  swlmpilng. 
This  Department  propwses  to  continue  i  a  co- 
ordinated and  concentrated  effort  to  jbrlng 
about  the  creation  of  recreation  facUllies  lu 
the  Gateway  area  which  can  actually  be  en- 
Joyed  to  their  full  potential.  To  do  thfc  wUl 
require  action  not  only  on  recreation  ievel- 
0F«nent,  but  vigorous  pollution  abatement 
elforts  at  the  same  time.  We  anticipate  close 
cooperation  with  the  Environmental 
tlon  Agency  In  attaining  these  mutual  ob- 
jectives. 

As  outlined  above,  our  proposal  fc 
establlahment  and  development  of  a 
way  National  Recreation  Area  affofds  a 
unique  opportunity  to  preserve  open  space 
while  providing  water-oriented  recreation  for 
all  residents  of  the  Nation's  most  densely 
populated  metropolitan  area.  No  program  so 
comprehensive  In  scope  can  be  undertaken 
without  a  significant  expenditure  of  Pfderal 
funds.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  l»vest- 
ment  herein  proposed  will  provide  Imlneas- 
urable  benefit  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Intei  lor. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  hlmsell,  Mr. 
Bennktt,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
Stevins) :  I 

S.  1853.  A  bill  to  terminate  and  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  certain  leases  issued,  pur- 
suant to  the  Outer  Continental  fehelf 
Lands  Act  In  the  Santa  Barbara  dhan- 


nel,  offshore  of  the  State  of  California: 
to  explore  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflfairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens;  ,  and  my- 
self, I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  terminate  and  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with  respect 
to  certain  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  explore  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Executive  Communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
accompanying  this  draft  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dkpabtmknt  of  thk  iMTEaiOX, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  20. 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  PRXsmENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  terminate  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with  respect  to 
certain  leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  explore  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  4,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  oil  blowout  which  occurred  In  January 
1969  on  one  of  the  Federal  leases  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  brought  into  focus  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  Marine  environment  to  oil 
pollution,  and  the  problem  of  extracting  this 
needed  natural  resource  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  beauty  and  quality  of 
our  environment  In  this  area. 

When  It  was  realized  that  the  lands  be- 
neath the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  contained 
rich  oil  deposits,  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment led  the  State  of  California,  In  1966.  to 
declare  16  miles  of  scenic  coastline  a  sanc- 
tuary, closed  to  all  oil  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. The  State  waters  on  either  side  were 
open  to  petroleimi  development. 

About  a  decade  later,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment opened  the  Federal  waters  seaward  of 
the  State  Sanctuary  to  leasing  for  petroleiim 
development,  leaving  a  two-mile  buffer  sone 
between  the  leased  area  and  the  State  Sanc- 
tuary. A  total  of  72  Federal  leases  had  been 
issued  when  the  blowout  occurred  in  January 
1969.  Following  that  environmental  misfor- 
tune, the  Interior  Department,  with  concur- 
rence by  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  ordered  all  wells  closed  and  drill- 
ing halted  by  all  the  companies  operating  un- 
der Federal  jurisdiction  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 

The  Secretary  Immediately  Initiated  a 
broad  safety  review  of  all  Outer  Contlnentiil 
Shelf  regulations.  Department  engineers  be- 
gan studying  drilling  procedures  and  revising 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  in  effect 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  at  the  time  of 
the  blowout.  Oil  companies  were  Invited  to 
look  at  a  draft  of  the  Departmental  proposals 
to  see  If  the  Industry  Itself  could  suggest 


ways  of  Improving  the  regulations — and  they 
did  m  fact  propose  some  tougher  guidelines 
and  rules.  The  State  of  California  llkewlM 
commented. 

The  Secretary  ordered  a  moratorium  on  all 
schediiled  oil  leasing  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  and  a  review  of  the  criteria 
upon  which  decisions  to  lease  offshore  land 
are  made. 

At  the  same  time,  a  second  major  action 
was  taken.  An  order  was  signed  which  con- 
verted the  existing  two-mile  buffer  opposite 
the  Santa  Barbara  State  Oil  Sanctuary  into 
a  permanent  ecological  preserve.  Until  thli 
order  was  signed,  the  area  which  coven 
21,000  acres,  had  no  special  legal  status. 

The  enclosed  bill  proposes  a  more  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  problem.  It  would  termi- 
nate 36  of  the  Federal  leases  and  place  the 
area  covered  by  them,  as  well  as  certain  other 
adjekcent  areas.  Into  a  National  Energy  Re- 
serve. The  reserve  shall  be  available  for  lease 
only  as  determined  by  the  President. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  unitize 
three  producing  oil  leases  In  the  same  area 
when  he  finds  that  such  unitization  la 
necessary  or  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  good 
conservation  and  to  prevent  or  minimize  oil 
spillage,  leaks,  or  other  pollution. 

The  bill  provides  a  method  for  payment 
of  compensation  to  the  holders  of  the  leases 
terminated  by  this  Act.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation will  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Central  District 
of  California  In  suits  initiated  by  the  leasees. 
To  pay  the  judgments,  upon  certification  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  a  Petroleum  He- 
serve  account  will  be  created  and  funded 
with  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  oil  extracted 
from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1,  California.  In  the  event  the  Petroleum  Re- 
serve accotmt  Is  Insufficient  to  satisfy  out- 
standing Judgment  and  compromise  settle- 
ments, the  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
advance  funds  to  satisfy  such  Judgment  and 
compromise  settlements,  with  the  Petroleum 
Reserve  account  subsequently  reimbursing 
the  Treasury  for  such  advances. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  sell  sufficient  oil  from  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  1,  California,  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  pay  the  claims  arising  from 
the  terminated  leases  as  well  as  certain  re- 
lated expenses.  Also,  as  a  means  of  exploring 
the  potential  oil  deposits  on  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4,  the  bill  further  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell  suf- 
ficient oil  from  Naval  PeUoleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1  to  provide  funds  to  pay  for 
such  exploration. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  bill  oflen 
an  equitable  solution  to  the  problem  created 
by  the  "blowout"  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  It 
recognizes  and  protects  the  important  en- 
vironmental values  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  offers  a  mechanism  for  determin- 
ing and  paying  Just  compensation  to  the 
lessees  and  preserves  the  resources. 

In  support  of  a  similar  Departmental  pro- 
posal Introduced  In  the  9l8t  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated: 

"This  proposal  for  Santa  Barbara  Illus- 
trates our  strong  commitment  of  use  of  off- 
shore lands  in  a  balanced  and  responsible 
manner  .  .  .  This  recommendation  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  immediate  economic  gains 
are  not  the  only,  or  even  the  major,  way  of 
measuring  the  value  of  a  geographic  ares. 
The  ablUty  of  that  area  to  sustain  wUdllfe 
and  Its  capacity  to  delight  and  Inspire  those 
who  visit  It  for  recreation  can  be  far  more 
Important  characteristics.  This  proposal  rec- 
ognizes that  technology  alone  cannot  bring 
national  greatness,  and  that  we  must  never 
pursue  prosperity  In  a  way  that  mortgages 
that  nation's  prosperity." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
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Uglslfttlon  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
^tmof  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roana  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

STATBMRNT  on  ENVmONMBNTAL  IMPACT 

The  following  statement  supplements  the 
DeDartment  of  the  Interior's  proposal  "To 
teminate  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
late  action  with  respect  to  certam  leases  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Unds  Act  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  off- 
shore of  the  State  of  California;  to  explore 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  Is  submitted  In  con- 
formance with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  The 
nroposal,  prior  to  Its  being  submitted  to  Con- 
grea  was  transmitted  to  the  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  their  review.  No  adverse 
comments  relating  to  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posal on  the  environment  were  received.  Our 
flndings  as  to  the  Impact  of  the  proposal  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Impact  on  the  Environment — The  pro- 
posed termination  of  the  36  Federal  leases 
and  the  creation  of  the  National  Energy  Re- 
serve would  enhance  the  environment  In  the 
area  of  Santa  Barbara,  especially  that  16- 
mile  area  bordering  the  State  Sanctuary  ex- 
tending from  that  Sanctuary  across  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  to  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Cruz  Island,  California.  A  group  of  leases  In 
the  vicinity  of  San  Miguel  Island  would  also 
be  terminated.  The  principal  environmental 
impact  would  result  from  the  stopping  of 
all  oU  and  gas  exploration  and  drilling  ac- 
tivities within  that  area,  except  for  those 
leases  which  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize.  The  creation  of  the  National  Energy 
Reserve  would  prohibit  oil  exploration  and 
development  activities,  but  at  the  same  time 
assure  the  availability  of  oil  and  gas  to  meet 
a  National  emergency. 

2.  Adverse  Environmental  Effects  —  We 
know  of  no  adverse  environmental  effects 
that  would  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

3.  Alternatives  to  Proposed  Action — One 
alternative  would  be  no  proposal  at  all.  This 
could  have  serious  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fect m  that  at  some  point  in  the  f  uttire  there 
would  be  oil  exploration  and  drilling  activity 
on  most  of  the  35  leases  terminated  by  this 
proposal.  If  oil  discoveries  were  made,  this 
ictlvlty  would  cause  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional drilling  platforms  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  scenic  qualities  of  the  area. 
The  exploration  and  drilling  activity  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  marine  life  in 
the  area. 

Another  alternative  Is  to  terminate  the 
three  producing  leases  as  well  as  the  other  35 
leases.  We  are  certain  that  this  alternative, 
involving  the  termination  of  activity  on  the 
damaged  geological  structure  would  assure 
continued  and  increased  oU  seepage  from  the 
structure,  thereby  causing  pollution  of  the 
water  and  beach  In  the  area  and  endanger- 
ing the  marine  life. 

A  third  alternative  Is  to  terminate  all  72 
leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  alternative  besides  being  very 
expensive  Is  not  necessary.  We  believe  that 
the  proposal  honors  the  commitment  to  the 
people  of  California  by  extending  the  State 
created  Sanctuary  across  the  Federal  portion 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Chaimel  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  development  of  the 
petroleum  resources  In  other  portions  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

4.  Relationship  of  Short-term  Uses  vs. 
Long-term  Needs — The  objective  of  the  pro- 
pceal  Is  to  provide  both  a  short-term  and 
long-term  solution  to  the  possibility  of  en- 
vironment pollution  caused  by  the  leasing  of 
this  areas  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  for 
oil  exploration  and  development.  The  short- 


term  use  Is  that  the  Government  agrees  with 
the  State  of  California  in  the  need  for  a 
Sanctuary  free  of  oU  operation  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  off  California.  The  long- 
term  needs  are  that  the  Sanctuary  will  be 
kept  development-free  except  for  the  leases 
on  which  production  must  be  maintained  by 
the  creation  of  the  National  Energy  Reserve. 
At  the  same  time  the  need  of  the  Nation  to 
develop  Its  petroleum  resources  In  the  event 
of  a  National  emergency  requiring  such  de- 
velopment will  be  met  through  the  provision 
that  the  President  may.  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  open  this  area  for  leasing.  In  the 
absence  of  exploratory  drilling  at  this  time 
needed  Information  wUl  not  be  avaUable  In 
case  of  emergency. 

5  Irreversible  Commitment  of  Resources— 
Commitment  of  this  area  as  a  Sanctuary  free 
of  oU  operation  Is  an  Ulustratlon  of  a  com- 
mitment by  this  Government  toward  a 
balanced  use  of  our  offshore  land.  This  bill 
extends  the  earlier  decision  of  the  people  of 
California  to  set  aside  part  of  our  coastline 
as  a  Sanctuary  by  extending  that  Sanctuary 
across  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  to  Santa 
Cruz  Island,  at  the  same  time  aUowlng  an 
efficient  method  of  relieving  the  pressure  In 
the  damaged  structure  to  prevent  fisher  oil 
leaks  that  wUl  poUute  the  area.  The  bUl 
also  provides  a  method  for  allowing  the  ex- 
Dloltatlon  of  petroleum  resources  in  the  area 
in  the  event  of  a  National  emergency  requir- 
ing such  exploitation. 


calling  for  a  conference  of  experts  to  be 
convened  early  in  1972  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  ocean  dumping  to  the  1972 
XJU.  Conference.  The  time  is  adequate  If 
we  act  immediately.  We  must  act  now  to 
halt  Indiscriminate  dumping  of  man's 
wastes  into  the  global  oceans. 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

SJ  Res.  96.  A  joint  resoiuUon  express- 
ing the  support  of  the  Congress  that  a 
Conference  of  Experts  be  convened  in 
early  1972  to  make  recommendations  on 
ocean  dumping  to  the  1972  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  regarding 
ocean  dumping  convinced  me  that  much 
stronger  measures  must  be  taken  inter- 
nationally to  regulate  ocean  dumping. 
Important  steps  can  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  alone  to  regulate,  and  in 
some  cases  prohibit,  the  dumping  of  the 
wastes  of  our  society.  But  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  United  States  act  alone. 
We  can  only  control  our  own  vessels.  We 
can  only  control  those  wastes  which  ori- 
ginate in  the  United  States.  We  can  only 
control  those  wastes  which  might  be 
dumped  in  the  narrow  band  of  territorial 
sea  and  contiguous  zone  aroimd  our 
country. 

There  are  similar  steps  that  can  be 
taken  by  other  coimtries,  if  they  will. 
There  are  steps  that  can  be  taken  by 
international  agreement  to  regulate 
dumping;  to  develop  criteria  for  the 
banning  of  dangerous  or  toxic  sub- 
stances from  ocean  dumping;  to  establish 
criteria  to  permit  selective  dumping  of 
material  which  will  not  unreasonably  de- 
grade or  imreasonably  endanger  human 
health  or  the  world's  oceanic  environ- 
ment; to  develop  programs  of  scientific 
research  on  ocean  pollutants;  and  to 
select  alternative  locations  and  methods 
of  waste  disposal. 

The  1972  U2^.  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  should  have  firm  rec- 
ommendations before  it  for  national 
and  international  measures  that  can  be 
taken  to  regulate  ocean  dumping.  There- 
fore, today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peouty,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  434,  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  Act. 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  988,  the 
Truth  in  Dairy  Products  Bill. 

S.    1133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prouty,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1123,  the 
Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act  of 
1971. 

S.    1343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prouty,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1243,  the  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971. 

S.    1336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1326  relating 
to  the  retirement  of  civilian  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

S.  13SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood  for 
Mr.  Dominick,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1385,  designating  the  first  Monday 
after  the  first  Sunday  of  November  as 
Election  Day  and  providing  for  a  uniform 
closing  time  for  polling  places  in  Federal 
Elections. 

S.    1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970. 

S.  1669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prouty,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1669,  the  Edu- 
cation Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971. 

S.  1739 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  Hansen)  be  added  as  ccsponsors 
of  S.  1729,  the  Fast  Freight  Systems 
Transportation  Act  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.  1838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  foi 
Mr.  Dominick,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  was  added  m  p  co- 
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sponsor  of  S.  1828,  the  "Act  Toj  Con- 
quer Cancer." 

SCNATK    JOINT    RESOLUTION 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfib^d,  his 
name  was  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  95,  a  joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  iBtates 
in  armed  conflicts. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLyTION 
25-^SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  CAU.  FOR 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  MONi^ARY 
CONFERENCE  I 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^  plan- 
ning to  speak  about  the  monetary  crisis 
which  is  affecting  the  world,  and  this 
follows  a  precedent  of  2  yeans  ago 
when  I,  on  this  floor,  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  two -tier  gold  system  which  removed 
the  official  UJS.  gold  stock  from  thp  need 
to  back  up  private  speculation  In  |  gold. 

I  believe  now  that  we  must  begin  think- 
ing in  very  broad  terms  about  the  (future 
of  the  monetary  system  of  the !  world 
which  is  built  around  the  dollar.  I  must 
say  I  am  not  particularly  happy  about 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  so  far 
does  not  seem  to  have  reacted  positively 
to  the  monetary  crisis  abroad  aiid  al- 
most appears  to  have  the  attitude  that 
"This  is  not  our  crisis;  it  is  theirs^"  Un- 
fortimately,  it  is  not  theirs  alon^;  it  is 
also  ours,  and  in  a  very  big  way.  This 
will  become  evident  when  we  bitj  from 
foreign  sources,  the  products  which  are 
essential  for  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

In  addition,  our  whole  stance  in  the 
world  has  been  made  on  the  basi^  of  an 
open  trading  world,  with  free  exchange 
of  goods,  capital,  and  ideas;  and  the 
present  crisis  Is  hardly  compatible  with 
that.  I 

Finally,  and  very  importantly,  it  has 
a  very  grave  impact  on  the  foreign  rela- 
tions and  security  policies  of  the  united 
States.  We  are  now  facing,  right  jn  this 
Chamber,  a  move  to  very  materiajUy  re- 
vise the  relationships  of  the  United 
States  with  the  other  NATO  countries  in 
terms  of  UJ3.  troops  on  the  Rhilne — a 
move  which  is  precisely  relatea  to  the 
balance-of-payments  position  df  the 
United  States.  I 

So  we  are  very,  very  deeply  involved, 
and  we  have  to  begin  to  think  abou^  what 
this  crisis  means  to  us,  because,  i  in  an 
important  sense,  it  is  a  vote  of  "nlo  con- 
fidence" In  the  economic  and  fiiiancial 
leadership  of  the  United  States. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Euit)peans 
have  jimiped  at  that  conclusion  much 
too  fast,  but  there  Is  enough  to  their 
judgement  to  require  very,  very  thought- 
ful consideration  on  our  part. 

And  so  today,  to  get  that  considiration 
underway,  and  only  to  get  it  imqerway, 
without  any  feeling  that  this  Is  ^y  any 
means  the  last  word,  I  am  going  ti  make 
a  few  suggestions,  and  I  am  alsq  going 
to  submit  a  concurrent  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  tllinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  froi^i  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  .  Representative  Rmiss  will 
introduce  this  resolution  in  the  i  House 
today.  This  resolution  is  designed  tb  focus 


attention  on  the  need  for  a  new  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  to  revise  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  or  to  otherwise  deal  with  this 
crisis.  The  concept  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  is  that  it  will  be  a  new  focal 
point  for  debate  and  discussion  as  to 
what  the  United  States  ought  to  do  about 
this  particular  matter. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  CHn.ES) .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  25)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  Con  Res.  25 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  had  a  defi- 
cit In  Its  International  balance  of  payments 
almost  every  year  since  1960;   and 

Whereas,  largely  as  a  result  of  these  defi- 
cits. United  States  short-term  dollar  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners  totaled  $43,743,000,000  of 
which  official  foreign  dollar  holdings  totaled 
$21,059,000,000  at  the  end  of  January,  1971; 
and 

Whereas  these  liabilities  constitute  a  po- 
tential claim  against  the  United  Statee  gold 
stock  whose  value  as  of  March  31,  1971  was 
only  $10,963,000,000;  and 

Whereas  massive  unregulated  Interna- 
tional currency  fiows  such  as  the  Eurodollar 
threaten  the  very  stability  of  the  world's 
international  monetary  system  as  well  as  the 
domestic  economic  policies  of  sovereign  gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas  the  viability  of  the  SDR  creation 
Is  threatened  by  the  structural  deficit  of 
the  United  States  which  Is  running  at  $3 
to  $4   billion  annually;    and 

Whereas  the  liberal  trading  system  of  the 
free  world  faces  unprecedented  challenges 
in  the  form  of  new  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers  and  the  principle  of  Most  Favored 
Nation  treatment  among  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  Is  being  eroded  through 
proliferating  preferential  regional  arrange- 
ments: and 

Whereas  the  continued  health  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  and  its  abUlty  to  serve  a.s  a  key  Inter- 
national reserve  currency  depends  upon  the 
early  elimination  of  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  and  the  establishment  of  Improved 
arrangements  to  serve  the  liquidity  needs 
of  an  expanding  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments sjrstem:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
achievement  of  balance-of-payments  equi- 
librium In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dol- 
lar's role  as  a  key  international  reserve  cur- 
rency should  receive  higher  priority  in  the 
formation  of  national  economic  policy;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  equi- 
librium in  Its  International  accounts  should 
be  a  continuing  and  major  goal  of  United 
States  international  economic  policy;  and 
be  It  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  consider  calling  for  an  International  Mon- 
etary Conference  to  review  the  long-term 
International  monetary  arrangements  among 
nations  including: 

Parity    relationships   between    currencies; 

The  International  liquidity  system  includ- 
ing the  present  role  of  gold  in  this  system; 


The  functioning  of  International  finan- 
cial  institutions;   and 

The  effect  of  these  systems  and  InBtltutlon* 
on   international    trade; 

The  establishment  of  new  mechanisms  or 
institutions  to  deal  with  problems  such  as 
Eurodollar  flows  and  the  activities  of  muiu- 
national  corporations; 

The  increased  sharing  of  economic  aid  for 
development;  and 

Other  relevant  International  economic 
problems  placed  before  it  by  a  pre-prepara- 
tory  committee  for  such  a  Conference;  and 

That  foreign  exchange  marlcets  be  closed 
during  the  duration  of  this  conference, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  a  few 
observations  about  the  situation. 

As  the  world  emerges  from  its  flfth 
monetary  crisis  in  the  last  3^2  years— a 
crisis  that  has  been  characterized  as  the 
worst  monetary  crisis  since  World  War 
n — the  underlying  factors  causing  tliis 
periodic  Instability  are  being  permitted 
to  remain  imaffected.  As  in  the  past,  the 
actions  that  now  have  been  taken  wUl 
allow  the  international  monetary  system 
again  to  hobble  along  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  and  as  the  crisis  recedes 
from  immediate  public  attention,  the 
feeling  will  again  spread  that  all  is  well 
since  the  patient  lives. 

But  the  world's  economic  stability  de- 
mands an  answer  to  the  question  wheth- 
er the  nations  of  the  world  again  are 
just  taking  interim  actions  to  prop  up 
a  basically  rotten  monetary  system  and 
whether  this  existing  system  will  be  able 
to  survive  the  next  crisis. 

For,  while  the  next  crisis  may  again 
take  the  form  of  monetary  difficulties, 
it  could  take  the  form  of  a  trade  war  be- 
tween the  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  or  of  the  splitting  of 
the  world  into  protectionist-oriented  re- 
gional trading  blocs. 

In  my  view,  the  makeshift  remedies 
that  have  now  been  agreed  to  in  Europe 
do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem— namely  that  the  world  is  on  a  dol- 
lar standard  and  not  a  gold  standard; 
and  that  the  gold  standard  is  a  fiction 
and  regressive  and,  indeed,  impossible  to 
maintain.  It  is  the  growth  of  dollars,  not 
of  gold  which  has  financed  the  dramatic 
and  beneficial  growth  of  world  trade  and 
investment  since  World  War  II.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  this  export  of  dollars  to 
finance  the  growing  liquidity  needs  of 
the  world  has  been  that  our  dollar  lia- 
bilities to  foreign  official  institutions  now 
substantially  exceed  the  value  of  our  gold 
reserves. 

In  this  setting  the  solemn  U.S.  pledge 
to  exchange  dollars  presented  by  foreign 
central  banks  for  gold  Is  obsolete.  We 
ought  to  recognize  this  fact  and  work 
with  our  trading  partners  to  develop  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  this  obvious  fact;  and 
confidence  in  an  ability  to  live  better 
with  it.  Since  the  U.S.  gold  window  has 
been  closed  for  all  practical  purposes 
since  1968— that  is  to  say  the  US.  gcrid 
stock  has  existed  at  the  sufferance  of  for- 
eign governments — it  would  not  be  a 
drastic  step  to  close  officially  the  gold 
window.  Alternatively,  to  lend  credance 
to  these  obvious  facts,  the  U.S.  could 
declare  that  it  was  willing  to  see  Its  gold 
stock  at  existing  prices  dealt  with  in  the 
context  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  or  other  international  means.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  U.S.  act  unllater- 
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ally— in  fact,  I  would  be  opposed  to  such 
lateral  action— nor  is  this  suggestion 
necessarily  my  last  word  on  the  subject, 
but  I  put  these  suggestions  forward  as 
deserving  serious  consideration  of  the 
international  community. 

I  would  then  look  to  a  world  conference 
along  the  lines  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  of  1944  to  make  the  neces- 
sary decisions  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  international  reserve  sys- 
tem, and  the  role  of  gold,  if  any,  in  this 
system.  This  conference  could  also  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  future  disposition  of 
UJ3.  gold  holdings  which  could  Include 
the  folding  of  U.S.  gold  into  a  new  Inter- 
national Reserve  System  as  a  reserve 
component  of  a  new  international  re- 
serve currency. 

Again,  I  put  this  suggestion  forward 
as  a  possible  focal  point  of  present  and 
future  discussions  which  would  involve 
the  fuU  Congress  and  its  appropriate 
committees. 

Only  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Reserve  System  empowered  ade- 
quately to  finance  the  world's  growing 
liquidity  needs  would  be  able  to  confront, 
over  time,  the  need  to  separate  the  dol- 
lar from  its  reserve  currency  function 
or  conversely  to  bring  an  acceptable  level 
of  international  management  and  public 
confidence  and  acceptability  to  the  dol- 
lar standard. 

This  proposal  that  I  am  today  floating 
as  a  trial  balloon  to  alter  the  function- 
ing of  the  gold  window,  may  appear  to 
some  as  being  radical.  However,  an 
earlier  proposal  I  made  in  1968  to  estab- 
lish a  two-tier  gold  system  was  also 
severely  criticized  by  some  policymakers 
and  academics  as  being  injurious  to  the 
international  monetary  structure.  Never- 
theless the  events  of  the  past  years  have 
provided  ample  justiflcation  for  the 
establishment  of  the  two-tier  gold  sys- 
tem. The  establishment  of  this  two-tier 
system  also  cleared  the  way  for  the  pro- 
posal I  am  now  making — namely  to  dis- 
establish the  presently  existing  link  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  gold. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the 
SDR  creation  was  a  major  step  in  the 
direction  of  providing  an  internationally 
acceptable  reserve  unit  not  tied  to  any 
national  currency.  However,  it  is  also 
true  thpt  under  the  present  rules  of  the 
game,  future  SDR  creation  is  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  the  recurring  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficits  and  the  re- 
sultant heavy  export  of  dollars.  It  would 
indeed  be  unfortimate  if  SDR  creation 
was  the  principal  casualty  of  the  1971 
monetary*  crisis. 

To  move  toward  the  implementation 
of  mv  recommendations,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  following  resolution: 

That  the  President  be  requested  to  con- 
sider calling  for  an  International  Monetary 
Conference  to  review  the  long-term  Inter- 
national monetary  arrangements  among  na- 
tions including  parity  relations  between  cur- 
rencies; the  International  liquidity  Bystem 
including  the  role  of  gold  In  this  system; 
the  functioning  of  international  financial  In- 
stitutions: the  establishment  of  new 
mechanisms  or  Institutions  to  deal  with 
problems  such  as  Eurodollar  flows  and  the 
activities  of  multinational  corporations;  the 
eSect  of  these  systems  and  Institutions  on 
International  trade;  the  increased  sharing  of 
economic  aid   for   develc^ment;    and   other 


pressing  international  economic  problems 
placed  before  It  by  a  pre-preparatory  com- 
mittee for  such  a  conference. 

I  reiterate  that  I  view  this  resolution 
as  a  possible  focal  point  for  subsequent 
discussions  in  the  Congress  and  else- 
where. 

The  submission  of  such  a  concurrent 
resolution  does  imply  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  existing  institutions.  The  most 
recent  currency  crisis  does  raise  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  functioning 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  IMF  was 
established  in  1944  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  trade  and  capital  movements. 
Both  these  freedoms  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  the  present  workings  of 
the  International  Monetary  System.  The 
actions  governments  are  taking  to  deal 
with  currency  crises  Increasingly  take  on 
the  appearance  of  slapping  makeshift 
patches  on  a  leaky  tube — rather  than 
furthering  the  basic  objectives  of  free- 
dom of  trade  and  freedom  of  capital 
movements. 

In  turn,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariff  and  Trade — GATT— shows  in- 
creasing difficulties  In  confronting  such 
obstacles  to  trade  as  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers. Also  the  principle  of  MFN  is  being 
eroded  progressively  as  the  countries  of 
the  Common  Market  go  down  the  road 
of  negotiating  proliferating  trading 
agreements  with  neighboring  states  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  erosion  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  these  institutions,  other  prob- 
lems that  have  emerged  since  Bretton 
Woods  that  are  difficult  to  deal  with 
through  existing  Institutional  mecha- 
nisms include  the  Eurodollar  problem 
and  the  lack  of  an  Institutional  frame- 
work to  deal  with  private  foreign  Invest- 
ment. These  problems  are  exacerbating 
increasingly  the  relationships  between 
nations. 

Another  Important  reform  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  System  which  Is 
long  overdue  is  incresised  liberalization 
of  exchange  rates.  Although  the  drafters 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  placed 
prime  reliance  on  a  system  of  fixed  par 
values  and  slightly  fluctuating  exchange 
rates,  they  never  contemplated  the  pres- 
ent system  wherein  par  values  are 
changed  only  when  utter  dlssuster 
threatens. 

It  is  this  ossified  structure  of  exchange 
rates  which  led  directly  to  the  long-exist- 
ing structural  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  which  is  running  to  $3  to  $4 
billion  annually,  and  which  has  created  a 
Eurodollar  market  in  excess  of  $50  bil- 
lion. It  has  imdermined  the  competitive 
position  of  many  U.S.  goods  and  services 
in  the  international  marketplace.  It  leads 
directly  to  the  growing  strength  of  the 
trade  protectionist  forces  in  the  United 
States  aaid  the  Increased  difficulties  the 
administration  Is  encoimterlng  In  the 
Congress  In  adequately  funding  our  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  aid  programs. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  improve  the  system  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  currencies  had  been  able  to 
fluctuate  against  each  other  over  a  wider 
range — wider  bands — over  the  past  year, 
many  of  our  present  problems  would  not 
have  come  about.  Most  of  our  dollar  out- 


flows of  the  past  few  months  have  been 
short-term  funds  whose  international 
movement  Is  sensitive  to  differences  in 
interest  rates  determined  by  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  poUcies  of  sovereign  gov- 
enmients.  But  with  bands  of,  say  3  per- 
cent on  each  side  of  par,  money  man- 
agers in  one  nation  seeking  a  greater 
return  on  their  investment  through  the 
export  of  capital  to  another  nation  hav- 
ing higher  Interest  rates  would  be 
deterred.  They  would  have  to  weigh  the 
advantages  of  the  greater  return  against 
the  possibility  that  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  dollar  vis-a-vis  another  currency 
could  vary  as  much  as  6  percent. 

The  report  of  the  IMF  last  autunrn  on 
exchange  rate  flexibility  concluded  that 
wider  bands  was  a  form  of  exchange  rate 
flexibility  which  deserved  further  study. 
I  believe  we  must  now  bite  the  bullet  and 
take  further,  concrete  steps  to  impart  in- 
creased flexibiUty  to  the  system  of  ex- 
change rates.  Otherwise  we  agtiin  may 
find  events  going  beyond  our  capability 
to  deal  with  them. 

My  proposals  look  to  the  long  run. 
Pending  their  adoption,  there  are  short- 
run  problems  which  the  latest  monetary 
crisis  has  aggravated  and  which  deserve 
priority  attention. 

First.  The  United  States  should  regard 
this  latest  crisis  as  a  dire  warning  that 
the  international  competitiveness  of  the 
American  economy  is  being  severely  chal- 
lenged. Over  the  past  decade,  our  in- 
ternational competitive  position  has 
deteriorated  and  our  economy  faces  In- 
creasing difficulties  in  attrsicting  suffi- 
cient funds  from  abroad  in  the  form  of 
export  sales,  private  foreign  capital  in- 
vestment in  this  country,  tourism,  and 
so  forth,  to  balance  our  outpayments. 

The  crisis  brings  into  better  focus 
fundamental  questions  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  American  productive  plant  rela- 
tive to  the  productive  plant  of  other 
nations.  Increasingly  our  policymakers 
and  lawmakers  will  have  to  take  steps 
to  improve  the  credit  worthiness  of  the 
United  States  and  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  improving  the  productivity  In 
competitive  terms  of  the  UJS.  econ- 
omy. In  turn,  a  successful  national 
effort  to  Improve  oiu-  productivity  must 
command  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— workers,  farmers,  managers,  serv- 
ice employees,  In  addition  to  our  elected 
leaders  and  offlcals  in  our  National, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

The  urgency  of  the  task  before  us  re- 
quires that  the  long  delayed  plans  for  a 
Presidential  Conference  on  Productivity 
be  expedited  and  finalized.  In  turn, 
measures  aimed  at  Improving  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  corporations  and 
economy — such  as  the  administration's 
proposal  to  put  revised  depreciation 
schedules  into  effect— should  be  imple- 
mented. 

And  as  we  contemplate  the  weakness 
of  the  dollar  in  1971,  let  us  keep  foremost 
In  our  minds  the  fact  that  military  ex- 
penditures overseas  constitute  the  single, 
largest  adverse  contribution  that  the 
Government  makes  to  our  continuing 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  amount  of  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  1969  and  1970 — 
about  $4.8  billion  annually — closely  ap- 
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proximates  the  structural  deficit  ih  the 
UJ5.  balance  of  payments.  The  Vietnam 
war,  has  been  an  important  faclior  in 
burgeoning  U.S.  military  expenditures 
abroad  and  in  turn  the  war  has]  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  weakening  pf  the 
U.S.  dollar.  In  addition,  in  this  yeat's  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  majority  and  the  minority  agreed 
that  "the  United  States  can  redu(ce  its 
military  expenditures  by  withdrjiwing 
troops  stationed  abroad,  by  consolidat- 
ing headquarters,  and  by  curtailing;  mili- 
tary aid."  Such  actions  should  be  iinple- 
mented.  I 

Second.  We  immediately  need  a  for- 
mal device  for  resolving  incompatiblllifies 
In  central  bank  policies.  Here  the  analogy 
with  our  open  market  committee  is  a 
useful  one:  I  believe  that  confldence  in 
the  international  monetary  system  would 
be  significantly  strengthened  it  the 
group  of  10  central  bank  presidents 
and  finance  ministers  were  to  agree 
monthly — in  a  communique  to  bCi  pub- 
lished 90  days  thereafter — on  the  proper 
thrust  of  their  monetary  policies.  Should 
we  fail  to  take  such  a  step  as  thjs,  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves  trying  td  cope 
again  with  an  attack  on  the  international 
monetary  system  of  massive,  veiiy  in- 
terest sensitive,  flows  of  fimds  with  Weap- 
ons which  were  developed  long  Ibefore 
such  flows  were  ever  a  part  of  the  piter- 
national  monetary  scene.  j 

Third.  This  action  by  West  Geipiany 
and  other  European  government^  wUl 
focus  increased  attention  on  thC;  Jap- 
anese yen  which  increasingly  giv^s  the 
appearance  of  being  overvalued.  Ai  con- 
siderations regarding  the  eventusu  ap- 
preciation of  the  yen  go  forward,  |apan 
must  carefully  consider  the  shortj-  and 
long-term  implications  its  decisio^  will 
have  on  its  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States  which  are  ateady 
deteriorating. 

I  recognize  that  Japan  faces  leglt^ate 
grievances  concerning  the  import  restric- 
tions maintained  on  Japanese  gocjds  by 
West  European  nations  and  am  als<)  cog- 
nizant of  Japan's  concern  regarding  the 
soaring  costs  of  raw  materials  nee4ed  to 
sustain  the  Japanese  economy.  Itj  must 
also  be  recognized  that  Japan  la  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  that  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  will  have  on  lollar 
flows  to  Japan  and  what  it  meabs  in 
terms  of  increased  Japanese  burden 
sharing  in  Asia  Including  defense  expen- 
ditures. However,  I  would  contend  that 
Japan  may  be  underestimating  its 
present  and  future  economic  strength 
and  that  an  unrealistic  feeling  o^  eco- 
nomic insecurity  and  the  concoi^tant 
cautious  approach  this  may  foster! holds 
clear  and  present  dangers  to  Japan's 
relations  with  the  United  State^  and 
other  industrialized  coimtries.         i 

To  be  blunt  the  most  recent  We$t  Eu- 
ropean action  in  aligning  their  curren- 
cies, aggravates  the  serious  problenis  al- 
ready being  caused  by  the  present  toarity 
value  of  the  yen  in  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies. Ftiilure  to  realine  the  value  of 
the  yen  could  have  serious  tradeoff  ef- 
fects in  terms  of  the  market  accfss  of 
Japanese  products  to  other  market*. 

Fourth.  As  is  widely  recognize4,  the 
monetary  tuirmoil  of  the  past  wedc  by 


straining  past  agreements  on  agricultural 
farm  price  supports  and  currency  rela- 
tionships, could  affect  unfavorably  the 
negotiations  that  the  world  hopes  will 
lead  to  the  expansion  of  the  Common 
Market  to  include  the  United  Kingdom. 
Such  a  development  would  indeed  be  un- 
fortunate and  not  in  the  broader  interests 
of  the  free  world,  let  alone  in  the  long- 
term  interests  of  Prance,  West  Germany, 
or  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  United 
Kingdom's  bid  does  not  succeed,  the 
present  members  of  the  European  eco- 
nomic community  should  contemplate 
the  possible  future  ramifications  of 
Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpolitik  and  the 
possible  long-term  implications  of  the 
Ostpolitik  on  Intra-EEC  relations.  These 
contemplations  must  also  consider  possi- 
ble future  moves  of  a  Soviet  Union  con- 
fronted by  the  changing  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ples' RepubUc  of  China  and  perhaps  by 
a  volatile  and  rapidly  changing  scene  in 
the  Middle  East.  Pailure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  bid  would  also  open  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  trade  alinement  in  an 
Atlantic  Pree  Trade  area  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
perhaps  others. 

Taking  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the 
effects  of  this  latest  crisis  on  the  negotia- 
tions going  forward  toward  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Common  Market,  the  cur- 
rency realinement  will  strengthen  the 
United  Kingdom's  export  base  and.  In 
turn,  its  long-term  balance-of-pasmients 
position.  Also,  an  agreed  to  currency  re- 
alinement may  make  more  viable  the 
formula  for  moving  toward  a  closer  ty- 
ing of  the  currencies  of  the  Common 
Market  which  was  scheduled  to  take 
effect  later  this  year. 

Penally,  Mr.  President,  It  is  man's  pro- 
pensity to  select  short-term  stopgap 
measures  over  sweeping  reform  propo- 
sals. In  the  case  of  our  international 
monetary  structure  and  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  history  of  recurring  monetary 
crises  which  have  now  contributed  to  the 
crises  facing  the  structure  of  Interna- 
tional trade,  stopgap  short-term  meas- 
lu-es  are  no  longer  adequate.  The  latest 
adjustments  have  bought  us  precious  but 
little  time  to  restructure  the  existing 
monetary  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  1970's.  "These  changes  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  changed  circumstances  that 
the  government  leaders  could  not  have 
foreseen  in  the  Bretton  Woods  confer- 
ence of  1944.  We  must  act  now  to  revise 
and  modernize  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  my  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Joined  in  by  Senators  Mn,LER  and 
Percy,  and  of  my  statement  today  is  to 
get  the  United  States  thinking  about  this 
situation,  and  our  congressional  commit- 
tees to  hold  hearings  about  this  situation, 
as  active  participants  and  not  just  as  in- 
terested lookers-on,  which  is  the  impres- 
sion we  have  given  the  world  up  to  now. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INFORMATION 
AND  COST  SAVINGS  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   89 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  todaj 
I  am  submitting  amendments  to  S.  976 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Coet 
Savings  Act. 

I  am  In  substantial  agreement  with 
many  provisions  of  the  bill  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  Auto  safety  has 
long  been  a  concern  of  his,  and  his  con- 
tributions In  the  field  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

There  are,  however,  certain  sections  of 
S.  976  which.  In  my  view,  require 
strengthening  If  the  final  bill  Is  to  reflect 
a  major  advance  In  our  effort  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  a  safe  automo- 
bile. 

In  particular,  I  am  distressed  that  sec- 
tion 125(c)  of  the  present  bill  sets  a 
damageablllty  standard  for  automobile 
bimipers  which  is  unnecessarily  weak.  In- 
deed, Ralph  Nader,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  Monday 
called  the  standard  "virtually  obsolete." 

Mr.  President,  S.  976  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
mulgate standards  which  require  that  no 
later  than  January  1,  1975,  automobiles 
be  manuftictured  which  will  withstand 
5-mile-per-hour  impacts  with  a  fixed 
barrier  "with  a  minimum  amount  of 
damage  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary." 

The  standard  is  weak  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  speed  level 
is  too  low.  Dr.  William  Haddon,  director 
of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  said  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  March  10  of  this 
year  that — 

Tliere  Is  no  question  that  bumpers  able 
to  manage  energy  without  damage  to  vehicle 
structures  at  barrier  crash  speeds  up  to  and 
above  ten  (10)  miles  per  hour  are  now  and 
for  some  time  have  been  well  within  the 
state  of  the  art. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  at  least  two 
manufacturing  firms.  Energy  Absorption 
Systems  in  Chicago  and  Menasco  Manu- 
facturing in  California  are  presently  de- 
veloping bumpers  that  could  take  crashes 
at  well  above  10  miles  per  hour  without 
property  damage.  In  view  of  recent  tech- 
nological developments,  I  see  no  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  bumper  stand- 
ards presently  in  S.  976.  I  believe  we  can 
and  should  do  better. 

In  the  second  place,  the  last  phrase 
in  section  125(c)  opens  the  door  to  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  an  area  in 
which  the  record  of  discretionary  ad- 
ministrative authority  is  not  at  all  prom- 
ising. Mr.  Nader's  testimony  Monday 
documented  a  long  list  of  administrative 
delays  on  auto  safety  standards  that  do 
not  bode  well  for  giving  additional  dis- 
cretionary enforcement  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  standards  be  set  down 
in  black  and  white  in  the  legislation  to 
prevent  tills  kind  of  administrative  delay 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  costly  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  24  of  this 
year,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Hart  biU,  I  introduced  S.  949  setting  a 
10  mile  per  hour  damageablllty  standard 
for  auto  bumpers  with  a  deadline  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  allowing  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension If  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
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Hon  finds  the  deadline  to  "unfeasible." 
In  my  opinion,  that  leaves  sufficient  dis- 
cretion to  the  Secretary.  Moreover,  my 
bill  is  not  vague  about  the  btunper 
standards  to  be  enforced.  It  says  quite 
Dlainly  that  the  auto  must  withstand  an 
impact  with  a  fixed  barrier  "without 
property  damage  or  injury  to  the  occu- 
oants  of  such  vehicles." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  S.  949  modi- 
fied and  redrafted  as  amendments  to  S. 
976  I  believe  it  is  sensible  and  necessary 
legislation.  In  view  of  the  January  1. 
1975,  deadline  in  the  Hart  bill,  I  have  ex- 
tended the  deadline  in  my  bill  to  January 
1, 1974,  with  a  possible  1-year  extension 
granted  to  the  Secretary. 

Witnesses  before  the  Hart  committee 
have  testified  to  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
unnecessary  repair  costs  being  borne  by 
the  car-driving  public.  In  addition,  they 
have  pointed  to  the  close  relation  be- 
tween biunper  durability  and  safety  for 
the  occupants  of  the  automobile. 

I  believe  that  S.  976  in  its  final  form 
should  incorporate  these  amendments, 
and  I  have  notified  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  my  desire  to  have  the  amend- 
ments considered  during  the  committee 
markup  sessions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendments  to  S.  976  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


established  under  tlUe  I  of  thta  Act  and  aU 
the  provUlons  of  that  title  shall  apply  to 
orders  under  this  title. 

"  'Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provlfilons  of  this  title  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary'."  

On  page  14.  line  14,  strike  out  -nTLB  V." 

On  page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  "S«c.  601" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16". 

On  page  16,  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  602" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  17." 

On  page  17,  line  8.  strike  out  "section  601" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  16." 

On  page  17.  line  20.  strike  out  "section  601 
of  this  title"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 16  of  this  Act." 

On  page  17.  line  23,  strike  out  "section  601'" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  16." 

On  page  19,  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  503" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  18." 


Amendment  No.  89 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  14  through  24. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (c) ". 

On  page  7,  line  23.  strike  out  "126(d) "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "125(c) ". 

On  page  14,  between  lines  13  and  14.  Insert 
the  following : 

"FEDERAL    SAFETY    COLLISION    BTANDAHDS 

"Sec.  15.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"  'TITLE  V— FEDERAL  SAFETY  COLLISION 
STANDARDS 

"'Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish by  order  appropriate  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  collision  standards  dealing  with 
the  capability  of  motor  vehicles  to  collide 
without  property  damage  or  Injury  to  the 
occupants  of  such  vehicles  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Not  later 
than  January  1.  1974.  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish such  standards  for  collision  of  both 
the  front  and  rear  of  a  motor  vehicle  with  a 
fined  Impact  barrier  at  a  speed  of  ten  mllea 
per  hour. 

"  '(b)  If.  prior  to  January  1,  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  unfeasible,  he  may  extend  the  date  for  es- 
tablishing such  standards,  but  such  exten- 
sion shall  be  no  later  than  January  1,  1976. 

"'(c)  Standards  established  under  this 
title  shaU  be  based  upon  findings  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers. 

"  'Sec  502.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
108(b)  of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  manu- 
facture for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  Intro- 
duce or  deliver  for  Introduction  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  Import  Into  the  United  States 
any  motor  vehicle  manufactured  on  or  after 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date 
an  order  under  this  title  Is  Issued  unless  It 
Is  In  conformity  with  such  standards. 

'•  'Sec.  603  Unless  Inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  title,  a  standard  shall  be 
prescribed  and  an  order  shall  be  enforced 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikzr,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  76,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  6531,  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  FAdLITIES  AT 
FORT  DETRICK  FOR  THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  CANCER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  yesterday 
Issued  a  very  significant  statement  on 
the  program  of  this  administration  for 
the  conquest  of  cancer.  I  am  heartened 
by  the  President's  personal  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  one  of  his  six  great  goals — 
the  goal  of  Improving  the  standards  of 
health  care  In  America.  However,  I 
would  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  one  line  that  the  President  used  in  his 
message. 

That  line  Is  that  he  hopes  and  that  he 
feels— quoting  directiy — "It  Is  Important 
that  this  program  be  identified  as  one  of 
our  highest  priorities  and  that  its  poten- 
tial for  relieving  human  suffering  not  be 
compromised  by  the  familiar  dangers  of 
bureaucracy  and  red  tape." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  there  Is 
an  Institution  which  belongs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  operated  by  the  Army, 
called  Fort  Detrick. 

The  people  of  America  have  Invested 
one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  real  es- 
tate and  scientific  equipment  at  Port 
Detrick  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
awesome  science  of  biological  warfare. 


The  President  on  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  has  renounced 
biological  warfare.  I  support  President 
Nixon's  decision  in  so  doing.  However,  let 
me  say  that  that  decision  was  taken  in 
November  of  1969,  and  the  faculties  at 
Fort  Detrick  have,  except  for  some  de- 
fensive studies,  been  without  a  mission 
for  18  months. 

I  am  told  reliably  that,  of  the  $185 
million  worth  of  scientific  equipment, 
$100  million  worth  of  that  equipment 
could  be  used  today  to  start  on  this  can- 
cer program. 

For  some  reason,  however,  which  the 
President,  I  think,  has  adequately  iden- 
tified as  bureaucracy  and  redtape,  no 
decision  has  been  made  to  do  It ;  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  scientific  equipment 
is  available  to  culture  viruses,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  ingredients  necessary  for 
a  national  cancer  program. 

More  than  that,  we  have  a  team  of 
scientists  and  trained  personnel  who,  for 
18  months,  have  been  without  a  job, 
without  a  mission.  All  they  need  Is  a 
phone  call  today  saying,  "Go  to  work 
and  help  find  a  cure  for  csmcer." 
I  hope  that  phone  call  will  be  made 

today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Marylsmd.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  an 
siddltlonal  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  giving  me 
his  time  to  pursue  this  subject  a  little 
further. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disturbed  that 
there  has  been  a  delay.  I  am  disturbed 
because  I  think  it  reflects  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Government  when  we  can 
have  a  large  institution  like  Fort  De- 
trick drift  along  for  18  months  without 
a  mission. 

I  say  that  I  take  some  responsibility 
for  It,  because,  when  the  original  deci- 
sion was  made  in  November  of  1969  to 
renounce  biological  warfare,  I  went  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  said,  "Don't 
fire  those  people.  This  is  an  important 
national  defense  problem.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  high  policy.  Do  not  let  the  whole 
burden  of  this  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  little  group  of  people  employed  there. 
We  can  spread  this  burden  over  the 
whole  American  society  by  keeping  the 
people  on  the  payroll  until  a  decision  has 
been  made  to  put  Fort  Detrick  to  work 
at  some  other  goal  or  purpose." 

At  that  time  I  was  hopeful  that  the 
program  would  be  the  national  cancer 
program.  So  I  said,  "Don't  fire  them  until 
we  have  made  a  policy  decision  on  what 
we  will  do  with  the  fort."  I  little  thought 
that  It  would  be  for  a  period  of  18 
months. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  total  costs  have 
been  to  the  American  people  for  this 
delay  in  mnif^^g  an  important  decision. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  payroll,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  run 
up  to  more  than  $10  million.  So,  a  rough 
estimate,  I  would  suppose,  is  that  we 
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have  spent  $15  million  in  payroll  for 
people  who  really  have  not  had  arj  as- 
signed job 

Mr.  President,  think  of  it.  If  thad  $15 
million  worth  of  highly  skilled  effort, 
highly  professional  effort,  had  beei^  di- 
rected toward  this  goal  of  finding  a  Icure 
for  cancer,  we  might  have  been  well 
down  the  road  that  the  President  stated 
us  on  yesterday 

So,  I  think  that  the  President  should 
not  only  be  praised  for  his  very  timely 
statement  on  the  subject  of  flndtiig  a 
cure  for  cancer,  but  that  we  should  also 
give  weight  to  his  caution  against!  the 
delay  which  can  occur  because  of  what 
he  says  Is  the  familiar  danger  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  red  tape.  We  have  hal  an 
example  already,  an  expensive  and  Inis- 
trating  example.  I  hope  that  under  the 
impetus  of  the  President's  warning  yes- 
terday this  example  will  be  pronptly 
removed  and  that  we  can  put  Port  De- 
trick  to  work  because  if  we  do  no;  we 
will  have  to  build  another  installation 
like  it  at  a  further  cost  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  American  peo- 
ple 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SER"\  ICE 
ACT— PROPOSALS  REGARpiNG 
U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  t^  me 
on  another  matter? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  very  happty  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majprlty 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  discuss  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service^,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  equally 
gulshed  Senator  from  Maine,  the 
tng  minority  member  of  that  coi 
(Mrs.  Smith),  the  possibility  of  voting 
on  the  Mathias  substitute  somatlme 
very  shortly  so  that  we  can  get  this  inat- 
ter  of  troops  in  Europe  resolved?   j 

I  am  saying  this  because  I  have  ni  de- 
sire to  delay  or  stall  the  administration's 
draft  extension  proposal  which,  aa  the 
Senator  knows,  has  a  termination  date 
of  June  30. 1  would  like  to  do  what  I  can, 
with  the  Senator's  approval  and  th^  ap- 
proval of  the  other  Senators  just  ijien- 
tioned,  to  face  up  to  this  amendment  and 
other  amendments  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  and  bring  them  to  a  vote!  and 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  hopefully, 
to  a  conclusion.  1 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  talk  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  committee 
immediately.  The  Senator  and  I  Jiave 
been  studying  this  problem  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  as  we  discussed] yes- 
terday, the  issue  is  very  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  very  cleai\ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  is  very  little 
shade  of  meaning  one  can  add  to  Jt.  It 
is  a  stark  decision  that  has  to  be  niade. 

I  am  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  With 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  andl  the 
Senator  from  Maine  at  any  time  and  re- 
port back  to  the  majority  leader  a(the 
earliest  possible  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  who  is  always  most  help- 
ful, accommodating,  and  understanding. 

I  wish  to  express  my  hope  that  we  can 
expedite  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure,  which  is  an  administration  pro- 
posal, as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  we 
have  other  measures  coming  up  which 
will  take  some  time.  If  the  House  acts, 
as  it  might,  in  restoring  the  SST  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  that  program, 
that  issue  will  take  some  time  in  this 
body.  The  question  of  a  loan  to  Lock- 
heed will  take  some  time  in  this  body. 
We  will  have  other  appropriation  bills 
coming  in.  As  the  Senator  knows  we  will 
be  in  recess  from  August  6  to  Septem- 
ber 8. 

Therefore,  it  would  behoove  us  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  moment  and 
to  do  so  without  imdue  delay.  I  know  the 
Senator  is  in  accord  with  my  views.  I 
just  wanted  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
indicate  our  desire  to  go  ahead  with  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  join  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  this  hope.  I  am  entirely 
ready  to  act  today.  I  hope  this  will  be 
more  than  a  pious  hope. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  because  the 
matter  is  clearcut  and  It  should  not  take 
too  much  more  deliberation  on  the  part 
of  Senators,  and  I  hope  not  too  much 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration downtown  either. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  may  interject  one 
further  thought,  I  must  say  there  is  a 
note  of  pessimism  in  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today. 

Mi:  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  good  idea  in  making  use  of  a  pres- 
ent facility  to  do  what  the  President  said 
he  intends  to  do. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  on  another  subject  and 
it  leads  to  my  pessimism  in  expediting 
these  matters.  The  bill  I  have  introduced, 
which  leads  to  my  pessimism  is  a  bill  to 
reimburse  the  city  of  Frederick,  Md.,  for 
money  paid,  saving  harmless  and  valu- 
able military  and  hospital  supplies  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  which  grew  out 
of  an  incident  during  the  (Tlvil  War. 
These  matters  do  drag  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  in 
looking  too  much  to  the  past.  We  have 
too  much  confronting  us  today  and  to- 
morrow. There  are  exceptions  which 
prove  the  validity  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor  and  how  much 
time  is  remaining?  Are  we  proceeding  un- 
der the  3-minute  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  had  the  floor  for  3 
minutes  and  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  apologize.  I 
did  not  realize  we  were  still  in  the  morn- 
ing hoiu-. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  for  3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  hope  is 
that  we  can  consider,  in  addition  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  any  amendments 
or  substitutes  thereto.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  going  on  as  to  possible 
sense-of-the-Senate  declarations,  or  pos- 
sible amendments  which  might  enable 
us  to  avoid  what  some  of  us  already  fear 
would  be  a  disastroiK  course  here. 

We  recognize  the  concern  and  the  deep 
sincerity  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  We  know  that  there  is  a  great 
weariness  with  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  negoti- 
ating, it  is  well  known,  on  mutual  and 
balanced  reduction  of  forces  with  the 
other  side. 

Passage  of  this  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  could  well  jeopardize  these 
negotiations,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
misread  as  to  the  genuine  intent  of  the 
measure.  It  would  be  misread  by  those 
who  wish  to  misread  it. 

I  think  our  undertaking  with  our  allies 
would  be  thrown  into  some  disarray  if 
they  felt  we  were  proceeding  unilaterally 
after  we  gave  them  various  assurances 
that  we  are  proceeding  within  the  frame- 
work of  NATO. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  time  when  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  the  NATO 
countries  withdraw  down  to  a  lower  level 
for  the  purpose  of  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sion, but  I  am  afraid  Interpretation 
abroad  would  be  that  the  United  States  is 
withdrawing  to  the  ancient  isolationism 
which  some  of  us  lived  through  in  the 
1930's  and  the  early  1940's.  I  would  hate 
to  see  that  sort  of  thing  develop  again. 

In  this  coimtry  we  go  from  highs  to 
lows  and  from  heavy  involvement  to  a 
move  toward  nontnvolvement;  and  every 
time  we  get  to  noninvolvement,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  new  crisis  and  we  have 
to  make  sudden  movements  toward  ex- 
pensive and  massive  rearmaments. 

It  happened  in  NATO.  I  was  at  Orly 
Field  when  they  were  closed;  and  within 
a  month  it  was  reopened,  because  of  the 
Korean  war.  We  close  installations  and 
reopen  them  and  at  10  and  20  times 
the  original  cost. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Orly  Field.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  since  that  time  General  de  Gaulle, 
after  giving  his  country  3  years'  notice, 
and  this  country  not  taking  notice  of 
the  notice,  abruptly  withdrew  from 
NATO,  in  a  certain  sense,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  telling  us  we  could  no 
longer  maintain  our  troops,  equipment, 
and  logistical  support,  including  a  very 
expensive  pipeline  nmning  through 
Prance  up  through  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhine  and  beyond. 

The  Senator  is  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Canada,  under  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this 
hemisphere,  if  not  the  world,  is  also  in 
the  process  of  reducing  the  Canadian 
contingent  to  NATO  by  approximately 
half. 

Certainly  the  Senator  does  not  en- 
vision that  we  should  remain  In  Europe 
for  an  undetermined  period  of  time.  We 
have  been  there  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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a  century  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

As  far  as  mutual  withdrawal  is  con- 
cerned, why  can  we  not  withdraw  and 
let  the  European  powers  take  up  the 
slack?  They  have  the  manpower  and  the 
money.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  minute  I  have, 
I  would  like  to  say  the  action  of  the 
French  (jrovemment,  in  my  opinion,  was 
largely  Influenced  by  De  Gaulle's  think- 
ing that  the  American  people  were  vola- 
tile, therefore  our  foreign  policy  Is  un- 
determined; it  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined; that  the  Congress  frequently 
frustrates  the  President,  and  vice  versa. 
I  think  partly  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  may  explain  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable action  of  the  French. 

I  do  think  we  have  been  in  Elurope  a 
long  time,  and  I  do  think  we  should  move 
toward  getting  out,  but  I  think  we 
should  not  move  toward  getting  out  In 
circumstances  which  upset  the  delicate 
negotiations  with  the  other  side  and 
which  would  definitely  work  to  create, 
again,  the  impression  upon  our  allies 
that  we  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  not  to 
be  trusted;  and  when,  what  Is  most  un- 
fortunate, as  any  Senators  who  have 
served  as  members  of  the  NATO  dele- 
gations are  well  aware,  reduction-tn- 
force  problems  have  been  and  are  being 
discussed,  and  the  ways  In  which  It 
should  be  achieved.  I  want  them  re- 
duced, but  I  want  them  reduced  In  such 
a  way  that  we  do  not  disrupt  and  cause 
a  180-degree  turn  In  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  on  an  amendment 
on  which  we  have  not  had  hearings. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I, 
too,  have  not  taken  an  active  part  In  this 
debate,  but  I  think  I  shall  have  to  now, 
because  I  have  been  In  the  "NATO  busi- 
ness" for  15  years  In  a  very  active  way. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  NATO,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  to  do 
It,  and  I  am  sure  a  quarter  of  a  century 
is  enough  time;  but  the  European  na- 
tions are  facing  a  monetary  crisis  and  a 
crisis  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. If  we  hit  them  with  this  one.  we 
are  likely  to  collapse  the  whole  structure 
created  into  the  Atlantic  Cwnmimlty. 
with  respect  to  security  and  cooperation. 
I  think  that  is  dangerous;  and  if  it  Is 
done,  we  should  do  it  in  an  Intelligent 
way. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  about  the 
provision  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) — and  I  know 
he  is  very  thoughtful,  and  we  have  de- 
bated It  before— Is  the  cut-off  date  of 
December  31,  1971.  I  believe  the  concept 
of  mutual  reduction  Is  also  a  concept  that 
can  be  extended  to  our  European  allies, 
but  we  have  to  give  them  an  opportimity 
not  to  discount  the  United  States  as 
much  as  they  have  in  money,  which  they 
are  doing  right  now. 

We  can  shake  them  up,  and  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  it  is  high  time  we  did,  but 


it  is  one  thing  to  shake  them  up  and  an- 
other thing  to  dismantle  the  whole  struc- 
ture, because  if  we  dismantle  it.  it  is 
likely  to  stay  dismantled  and  we  are  like- 
ly to  upset  our  security  and  that  of  the 
whole  world  in  an  irremedial  way.  I  do 
not  like  to  sound  alarming,  but  it  is  a 
situation  which  can  shake  up  the  whole 
world. 

For  my  part,  I  wish  to  devote  myself,  in 
a  prayerful  way,  to  the  thesis  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  be  sympathetic 
to  it,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  find  a  way 
to  bring  about  his  goal  through  legiti- 
mate observations  and  suggestions,  and 
not  dismantle  the  structure  of  what  I 
think  is  essential  to  mankind's  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed; but  there  are  others  in  this 
Chamber  who  have  had  experience  with 
NATO  down  through  the  years,  who  have 
been  members  of  delegations  to  the 
NATO  conference. 

I  would  point  out  that  every  time  this 
question  is  raised,  there  is  always  a 
"crisis."  It  could  be  a  German  election 
a  year  and  a  half  away,  but  it  is  still  a 
crisis. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  York  talks 
about  the  financial  situation  as  it  affects 
the  nations  of  Europe.  I  am  talking  about 
the  financial  situation  as  it  affects  this 
country,  and  I  would  point  out  again  that 
$14  billion  out  of  the  defense  budget  is 
spent  on  the  maintenance  of  forces,  de- 
pendents, and  installations  in  Ehirope  to- 
day, that  the  balance  of  payments  there 
is  most  unfavorable  to  us,  that  the  dollar 
has  been  suffering  considerably  in  the 
past  several  years.  They  made  it  very 
plain  that  this  is  only  a  corollary  factor. 
The  basic  tenet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  one  of  principle — 325,000  troops,  200,- 
000  dependents,  525,000  altogether,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  still  being  main- 
tained in  Europe  today.  The  only  coun- 
try which  is  approximating  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  full  obligation  I  should  say 
is  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  are  we  going  to  stop  these  ad- 
ventures of  ours?  We  have  only  about  200 
million  people  In  this  country.  Our  re- 
sources are  not  unlimited.  We  ought  to  be 
realistic.  And  I  wsis  not  surprised  to  hear 
the  word  "isolationist"  raised  for  the  first 
time  today,  because  I  expect  to  hear  It 
more  In  the  da3^  ahead.  Nobody  can  be  an 
isolationist  any  more.  However,  I  would 
hope  we  will  be  realists  and  recognize 
that  we  are  limited  as  far  as  people  are 
concerned.  I  would  hope  we  could  recog- 
nize that  our  resources,  I  repeat,  are  not 
unlimited,  that  we  cannot  patrol  all  the 
parts  of  the  world,  that  we  are  not  the 
world's  policeman,  to  repeat  a  phrase 
which  has  been  used  time  and  time 
again. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  would  reduce 
our  forces  in  Eun^je  by  one-half,  they 
would  be  twice  as  effective  combatwlse. 
We  have  headquarters  on  headquarters 
on  headquarters.  We  have  useless  head- 
quarters. We  have  superfluous  head- 
quarters. We  have  128  general  or  flag 
oflBcers,  or  one  general  or  one  flag  officer 


for  every  2,343  men  In  Europe.  Think  of 
it.  That  is  the  way  they  describe  the 
Mexican  Army  of  the  last  century.  That 
is  the  way  tliey  describe  the  Spanish 
Army  of  the  last  century. 

This  is  something  which  I  think  we 
have  to  face  up  to,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  vote  at  any 
time — win,  lose,  or  draw.  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  a  party  to  any  stalling  as  far  as  any 
amendment  to  this  bill,  an  administra- 
tion biU,  is  concerned,  nor  to  the  bill  It- 
self ;  but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  face  up  to 
the  realities  of  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
update  policies  which  may  have  been  good 
20  or  25  years  ago,  and  recognize  that 
the  world  changes  and  that  as  It  changes, 
we  too  must  change — contrary  to  the  old 
French  proverb  that  the  more  the  world 
changes,  the  more  it  remains  the  same. 

I  would  say,  in  addition,  that  the  Army 
Is  now  carrying  on  a  $10  million  pub- 
licity campaign  to  entice  recruits  into 
the  U.S.  Army.  The  Army  does  not  want 
to  join  these  people  that  they  are  ap- 
pealing to;  it  wants  these  youngsters  to 
join  it.  And  what  is  the  Army  promising 
them?  That  following  basic  training  their 
first  16  months  of  service  will  be  spent  in 
West  Germany  and  other  parts  of  West- 
ern Europe.  There  must  be  a  reason  be- 
hind It.  Of  course,  after  16  months,  if  we 
are  still  in  Vietnam— heaven  forbid — 
that  is  where  they  will  end  up. 

So  I  am  ready,  willing,  and  able  at  any 
time  to  vote  on  the  Mathias  amendment 
or  any  other  amendment  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  Itself,  on  any  other  amend- 
ment outside  of  that  area,  or  on  the 
bill — I  say  on  the  bill ;  I  do  not  Intend  to 
vote  for  it.  I  only  seek  to  bring  matters 
to  a  head,  because  we  have  other  im- 
portant business  to  attend  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRAnON  SETS  GOAL  FOR 
FULL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  most  significant 
initiative  which  is  especially  pleasing  to 
me  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  and  as  one 
who  has  long  been  very  much  concerned 
with  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney 
P.  Marland  recently  announced  that  he 
has  designated  education  of  the  handi- 
capped as  one  of  the  fiva  major  priori- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
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the  next  fiscal  year.  For  the  first  time,  a 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  has  jTor- 
mally  accepted  the  role  of  provl<tlng 
leadership  to  the  Nation  in  bringing 
about  full  educational  opportunity  for 
the  handicapped.  Dr.  Marland  merits  the 
approbation  of  all  for  the  historic  step 
forward. 

There  are  now  some  6  million  sclool- 
children  and  1  million  preschool  Chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped.  Three  i  out 
of  every  five  of  these  youngsters:  re- 
ceives no  special  education  at  all.  Yet. 
they  have  the  potential  of  develot)ing 
into  productive  citizens,  useful  to  tl^em- 
selves  and  to  their  communities,  rather 
than  burdens  upon  their  families  and 
upon  society.  ! 

I  endorse  Dr.  Marland's  initiative  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  child.  He^  will 
long  be  remembered  for  this  effort.  I 
trust  that  he  will  receive  from  the  Con- 
gress and  from  the  American  people  the 
support  the  administration  require  in 
carrying  forward  this  Important  new 
effort. 

I  &sk  unanimous  consent  that  thefe  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  Office  of  Education  state- 
ment on  Commissioner  Mtu-land'sj  am- 
nouncement  and  the  address  before  the 
convention  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  by  Dr.  Edwin  W.  |4ar- 
tin.  Associate  Commissioner,  Bui-eSu  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  detail- 
ing the  administration's  new  goal^  for 
education  of  the  handicapped.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows:     | 
SiDNrr  P.  Marland,  Jr..  VS.  Commissioneb 
or  Education,  Today  Urged  the  Adoption 
or  A  Nationai.  Goal  To  Provide  PpllI  Edu- 
cational Opportunitt  for  Evert  BhNoi- 
CAPFKD  Child  in  the  Nation  by  198(| 
"The  right  of  a  handicapped  child  t(D  the 
special  education  he  needs  U  as  basic  t*  him 
80  Is  the  right  of  any  other  young  citizen 
to  an  j^jproprlftte  education  In  the  Dubllc 
schools."  Dr.  Marland  said.  "It  Is  unjust  for 
o\ir  society  to  provide  handicapped  children 
with  anything  leas  than  the  full  and  iequal 
educational  opportunity  they  need  to  ^each 
their  maximum  potential  and  attain  re^rd- 
Ing.  satisfying  Uvea." 

Dr.  Marland  pointed  out  that  he  has  fleelg- 
nated  education  of  the  handlcappedas  one 
of  the  five  naajor  F>norltles  of  the  OfQce  of 
Education  for  fiscal  1972. 

He  also  announced  that  be  has  aadlgned 
to  Dr.  Terrell  H.  Bell.  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  School  Systems,  and  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Mar- 
tin, Associate  Commissioner  for  Eduction 
of  the  Handicapped,  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning toward  the  1980  goal.  i 

Today  there  are  an  estimated  8  n^lllon 
school-age  and  one  million  preschoqi  age 
children  who  are  handicapped.  Only  4<)  per- 
cent of  these  children  receive  any  ^wclal 
education  at  all.  As  many  as  half  of  them, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  handi- 
capped estimates,  could  develop  in  rtgular 
educational  classpooms  If  they  had  thf  sup- 
port of  part-time  special  education  services. 
Dr.  Marland  has  already  established  target 
objectives  tar  the  education  of  the  Handi- 
capped In  flsoal  1972.  They  are: 

To  provide  appropriate  special  educaitional 
programs  to  an  additional  250,000  school-age 
children,  raising  the  total  number  to  pearly 
3  million. 

To  provide  250,000  teen-age  handloiapped 
students  already  receiving  special  education 
with  approprlats  career  education  programs, 


including  placement  and  employment  serv- 

To  produce  in  1972  ttiroxigh  Office  of  Edu- 
cation-supported college  and  university 
training  programs  the  17.000  trained  teach- 
ers, teacher  trainers  and  leadership  person- 
nel needed  to  support  the  additional  spe- 
cial education  programs. 

Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  train  12,000 
teachers  to  work  with  handicapped  children 
In  their  regular  classrooms.  Dr.  Marland 
stated. 

Along  with  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Dr.  Marland  has  given  Office  oi 
Education  priority  to  the  following  areas 
for  fiscal  1972 : 

1.  Career  education  for  all  who  can  benefit 

2.  Quality  education  and  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Elimination  of  racial  and  cultural  iso- 
lation. 

4.  Innovation  and  renewal  wherever  they 
can  strengthen  education. 


Pull  Educational  Opportuhitt  fob  Etxrt 
Handicafpxd  Child:  A  National  Qoal 

(By  Edwin  W.  Martin) 
The  other  night  we  went  to  see  "Hair" 
which  opened  recently  in  Washington,  and 
is  now  assured  of  a  long  and  highly  success- 
ful run.  It's  a  little  disconcerting  to  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  "Hair"  Is  Just  now  arriving 
in  Washington.  It  does  not  seem  to  advance 
our  reputation  as  being  an  avant-garde  com- 
munity. In  any  event.  "The  Age  of  Aquarius" 
Is  dawning  In  the  nation's  Capitol  and.  in 
a  very  real  sense.  I  thinlc  a  new  era  is  be- 
ginning with  respect  to  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  national 
government's  Interest  in  education  of  the 
handicapped  there  are  a  number  of  eras, 
beginning  over  a  hundred  years  ago  with 
Federal  support  for  Gallaudet  College  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
The  second  step  was  a  long  time  coming, 
finally  arriving  in  the  late  1950's  in  the  form 
of  support  for  training  leadership  person- 
nel In  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  ini- 
tiation of  the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
program,  and  support  of  research  in  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  under  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act.  In  the  middle  60s 
we  moved  for  the  first  time  into  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  providing  of  increased 
educational  programming  for  handicapped 
children,  and  these  various  patterns  of  sup- 
port have  been  expanded  and  diversified 
over  the  years. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  numbers  of 
spokesmen  representing  increased  education 
for  handicapped  children  in  the  various  lev- 
els of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  ad- 
ministrative structures  they  represented  may 
be  seen  In  terms  of  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment. We  have  had  educational  specialists, 
sections  chiefs.  Branch  Chiefs.  Division  Di- 
rectors, and  Bureau  Chiefs  playing  the  role 
of  advocate  for  the  handicapped.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  will  have  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  formally 
accepting  the  role  of  providing  leadership 
to  the  nation's  schools  and  to  the  national 
community  at  large  in  bringing  about  full 
educational  opportunity  for  handicapped 
children.  In  a  release  to  the  press  in  Wash- 
ington today,  in  conjunction  with  this  open- 
ing session  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children's  49th  Convention.  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
land. Jr..  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  calls  for  "the  development  of  a 
national  goal  to  provide  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  every  handicapped  child  In  this 
country  by  1980". 

Dr.  Marland  also  says: 

"The  right  of  a  handicapped  child  to  the 
special  education  be  needs  is  as  basic  to  him 


as  is  the  right  of  any  other  young  cltiwn 
to  an  appropriate  education  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  unjust  for  our  society  to  pro- 
vide handicapped  children  with  anything 
less  than  a  full  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunity they  need  to  reach  their  maximum 
potential  and  attain  rewarding,  satisfying 
lives." 

Dr.  Marland  has  designated  education  of 
the  handicapped  as  one  of  the  five  major 
priorities  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  which  will  begin  July  Ist  and  has 
assigned  to  Dr.  Terrel  H.  Bell,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner for  School  Systems,  axid  to  me.  as 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  the  responsibility  of  planning 
toward  the  1980  goal.  To  bring  this  message 
to  you  concerning  our  1972  objectives  he  has 
prepared  a  special  film  message  which  I  woxild 
like  to  share  with  you.  But  first.  I  want  to 
tell  those  of  you  who  may  not  know  the  Com- 
missioner a  little  bit  more  about  him. 

Sidney  P.  Mariand  is  the  19th  Commis- 
sioner m  the  103-year  history  of  the  OfBce  of 
Education.  For  more  than  20  years,  he  hsi 
been  an  educational  planner,  a  consultant, 
and  an  administrator  of  public  school  sys- 
tems. He  has  been  Superintendent  of  schools 
In  Darten,  Connecticut,  and  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois, and  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
been  a  visiting  Professor  and  lecturer  at  Har- 
vard, Northwestern,  and  New  Tork  Univer- 
sities, and  at  the  national  college  of  educa- 
tion. He  holds  a  BA.  and  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut  and  his  PbD. 
from  New  Tork  University.  In  1967.  he  ma 
awarded  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  His  reputation  as  an 
administrator,  as  an  educational  innovator  Is 
vrtdely  known.  As  I  have  known  him  in  the 
past  months,  I  see  a  rare  blend  of  decision- 
maker, of  activist,  and  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  us.  today,  as  a  humanist,  he  is  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Education  to  declare 
that  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
\B  a  major  priority  of  the  United  States. 
(Show  FUm) 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  Commission- 
er's film  I  would  like  to  review  with  you  some 
of  the  factors  leading  to  this  new  objective 
and  to  dlsc^l8s  with  you  some  of  what  I  be- 
lieve it  can  mean  for  those  of  us  interested 
in  education  of  handicapped  children.  I 
would  also  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
our  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  development  of  Federal  efforts  to  sup- 
port education  for  the  handicapped  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  watch  more  closely 
the  growth  in  State  and  local  efforts  to  pro- 
vide special  education  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren.  We  have  been  able  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  the  nationai  patterns  In  the  provision 
of  these  services,  to  assess  the  need  for 
trained  manpower  In  the  rural  areas  and 
Inner  cities.  Including  such  aspecU  as  the 
availability  of  resources  to  teachers  In  terms 
of  materials  and  methods  of  tastructlon.  In 
essence,  the  development  of  a  national  per- 
spective has  made  certain  truths  more  clear. 
First,  the  States  report  that  approximately 
6  mlUion  school-age  children  need  "P^^ 
education.  They  report  further  that  only  3.6 
mllUon  of  these  children  are  now  receiving 
special  education  services.  These  estimates 
are  generaUy  based  on  the  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  school -age  children 
are  handicapped,  although  in  some  inst^ces 
they  refiect  more  detailed  analyses  o^  State 
and  local  populations.  Furthermore,  theiu 
percent  figure,  once  felt  to  be  a  generous  tea- 
mate.  U  Increasingly  being  seen  as  a  ocm- 
servative  measure  of  the  numbers  of  cniwi» 
who  actually  will  require  adaptatlonof  tne 
educational  system  if  they  are  to  succeed. 

As  one  example,  in  discussing  these  fig- 
ures with  me.  Commlseioner  Marland  »• 
said  on  several  occasions  that  his  experience" 
as  a  school  superintendent  has  made  him 
confident  that  there  are  seven  or  eight  per- 
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oent  of  scho<d-age  children  wbo  show  be- 
havioral and  emotional  problems  sufficient  to 
require  additional  special  education  or  re- 
lated services.  This  figure  coincides  well  with 
the  analyses  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  and  contrasts  with  the  2  per- 
cent we  Include  as  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed  in  our  10  percent  estimate.  Sim- 
ilarly, increasing  emphasis  on  identifying 
the  learning  characteristics  of  children  who 
are  seen  as  having  spedflc  learning  disabili- 
ties suggests  larger  numbers  of  these  chil- 
dren than  the  1-2  percent  of  the  10  percent 
overall  estimate  aUows.  I  recognize  that  In 
discussing  these  needs  we  are  not  talking 
about  special  class  programming  for  aU  of 
this  broad  range  of  youngsters,  any  more 
than  modem  thinking  holds  that  special  class 
programming  Is  essential  for  all  handicapped 
children  under  otir  older  ee1:lmatea.  What  is 
Increasingly  apparent,  however,  is  that  we 
have  offered  far  too  few  children  the  sup- 
plementary services  that  are  necessary;  there 
has  been  too  little  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem to  many  many  children's  learning 
needs. 

As  a  second  Index  of  need,  we  oonunls- 
sloned  a  survey  of  school  districts  as  part  of 
the  development  of  our  computerized  infor- 
mation center  and  had  responses  from  more 
than  IS.OOO  school  districts.  Of  these,  about 
7.600  offered  special  education  programming. 
And  in  those  Instances  the  largest  majority 
offered  only  classes  for  the  educable  retarded 
and /or  speech  and  hearing  therapy — by  no 
means  a  full  range  of  services  for  other 
handicapped  children.  Another  10-15  percent 
of  the  districts  made  atmllar  arrangements 
with  nearby  school  districts  or  State 
schools. 

Another  pattern  is  apparent — the  range  of 
children  being  served  In  terms  of  percent- 
age of  the  need  met  varies  widely  across  the 
country,  with  some  States  reporting  less  than 
20  percent  of  their  handicapped  children  In 
special  education  programming.  At  the  max- 
imum level,  one  State  reports  about  75  per- 
cent of  handicapped  children  enrolled  in 
special  education  programs.  This  inequity  of 
service  suggests  a  national  problem — If  a 
child  lives  in  one  State  he  Is  four  times 
more  likely  to  receive  assistance  than  if  he 
lives  in  another. 

We  have  also  become  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  burden  on  parents  of  children  who 
are  multiply  handicapped  or  who  have  seri- 
ous emotional  problems.  These  children  are 
frequently  excluded  from  all  educational  op- 
port\m.ity.  There  has  been  a  growing  sensi- 
tivity to  this  Intolerable  burden  which  has 
been  placed  on  parents  whose  children  have 
been  excluded  from  the  educational  system. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Seattie  and  was  in- 
terested and  encouraged  by  legislation  stim- 
ulated by  parents  and  concerned  citizens 
called  the  Education  for  AU  Bill.  It  was  then 
pending  in  the  Washington  legislature  and 
expected  to  be  approved;  and  I  have  learned 
today  it  has  passed  all  but  the  fund  step. 
The  bill  has  the  support  of  State  officials  and 
wiU  clarify  the  mandate  that  the  State  of 
Washington  has  for  educating  all  of  its 
handicapped  children.  Although  Washington 
h«s  a  well-developed  special  education  pro- 
gram, in  fact.  It  is  the  State  reporting  76 
percent  of  children  served,  a  survey  of  school 
<ll8tricts  to  identify  children  who  were  not 
enrolled  by  the  schools  quickly  came  up  with 
approximately  4.000  children  now  receiving 
no  educational  assistance. 

And  so  each  year  since  1967,  when  BEH 
was  organized  we  have  reviewed  our  Federal 
efforts  to  stimulate  increased  educational 
opportunity  for  handicapped  chUdren  against 
these  needs,  that  is,  at  least  3  million  school- 
age  children  requiring  additional  services; 
approximately  one  million  preschool  age 
ChUdren  Who  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion to  prevent  or  reduce  later  handicapping 
conditions;  and  the  requirement  for  perhaps 


200.000  teachers  and  aides  to  help  provide 
increased  educational  opportunity. 

To  capeulize  this  review,  let's  look  at  the 
growth  In  Federal  support  efforts  as  It  has 
increased  from  the  $60  million  level  In  1967 
to  over  $220  mlUlon  in  this  Fiscal  Year  [over- 
head]. As  you  can  see.  the  basic  education  for 
the  handicapped  appropriations  has  been 
growing  in  smaU  but  steady  increments.  I^ils 
Includes  grants-to-the  States  under  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act,  the  Teacher 
Training  support  funds,  eind  otir  Research 
and  Demonstration  and  Media  activities. 
Qrowth  of  a  slmUar  magnitude  has  come 
from  Title  I  funds  for  Institutionallaed  chU- 
dren, from  Title  III  funds  In  Innovation  and 
from  Vocational  Education  funds.  Each  one 
of  these  larger  programs  has  had  a  legisla- 
tive specific  set-aside  for  handicapped  pro- 
gramming. On  a  voluntary  basis,  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Personnel  Development  has 
put  a  share  of  its  funding  into  Increasing 
the  ablUty  of  regular  educators  to  deal  with 
handicapped  chUdren.  WhUe  this  growth 
has  been  encouraging,  $200  miUion  for  7 
mUUon  handicapped  children  represents  ap- 
proximately $30.00  per  chUd.  Clearly  that 
level  of  support  called  for  a  catalytic  rather 
than  a  basic  support  strategy  for  the  ex- 
p>enditure  of  Federal  funds,  and  we  devel- 
oped a  catalytic  or  miUtipller  strategy. 

As  we  reviewed  this  year  these  national 
needs  and  the  combined  Federal  State  and 
local  efforts  our  conclusion  Is  that  the  na- 
tion is  making  progress,  the  catalyst  is  work- 
ing, the  State  and  local  efforts  are  growing, 
but  our  progress  across  the  country  is  not 
fast  enough — our  services  do  not  reach 
enough  children — the  quality  of  our  efforts  is 
not  all  it  should  be.  NatlonaUy,  there  is  no 
profound  and  fundamental  commitment  to 
full  educational  opportunity  for  handi- 
capped children.  There  seems  to  be.  instead, 
a  pattern  of  "let's  do  a  Uttle  bit  more  as  we 
can  see  our  way  clear  to  do  so".  And  so  in 
recent  months,  we  have  added  to  our 
strategy  by  emphasizing  the  intrinsic  right 
of  aU  children  to  an  education  by  declaring 
that  education  of  handicapped  chUdren  can 
no  longer  be  a  charity  activity,  a  mag- 
nanimous gift  bestowed  upon  the  "have- 
nots"  by  the  "haves". 

Rather,  providing  educational  opportunity 
to  every  handicapped  child,  assuming  the 
burden  of  this  responslbUity  with  the  fam- 
ily, has  to  be  seen  as  a  basic  American  tenet, 
even  If  it  has  not  been  a  tenet  that  we  have 
lived  out  successfully. 

In  the  first  generation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  management 
by  objectives  developed  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  we  decided  to  give  special  attention 
to  this  question  of  the  attitudes  of  society 
toward  the  rights  of  handicapped  children 
and  to  attempt  to  help  develop  acceptance 
of  equal  opportunity  programming.  We  felt 
that  appropriate  public  attitudes  were  criti- 
cal for  the  success  of  any  large  scale  effort 
to  educate  handicapped  chUdren. 

Robert  Louis  Shayon,  the  television  critic 
of  the  Saturday  Review  labeled  one  set  of 
obstacles  facing  tis  as  "Funds,  Fatalism, 
and  Pear."  Essentially,  our  problem  with 
lack  of  funding  Is  a  problem  of  insufficient 
priority,  not  insufficient  doUars.  This  week. 
It  came  to  my  attention  that  a  decrease  In 
the  education  budget  In  a  near-by  county 
had  resulted  in  the  cut-back  of  transporta- 
tion services  for  orthopedlcally  handicapped 
children.  Incredibly,  this  cut-back  in  trans- 
portation preceded  sImUar  cut-backs  for 
non-handicapped  children.  Such  a  cut  could 
only  be  based  on  the  underlying  presump- 
tion that  programming  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren was  an  extra,  perhaps  a  desirable  extra 
if  funds  were  available,  but  not  a  funda- 
mental commitment  by  the  schools.  I  beUeve 
this  faUure  to  recognize  the  intrinsic  rights 
of  handicapped  chUdren  to  an  education 
is   based  in  part  on   the  other   two   P's — 


fatalism  and  fear.  First.  I  think  that  many 
people  have  faUed  to  understand  that  educa- 
tional programming  for  handicapped  chUdren 
works,  that  deaf  chUdren.  that  blind  chU- 
dren, that  retarded  chUdren,  can  in  fact 
learn,  can  in  fact  receive  education  and 
training  that  wUl  allow  them  to  become 
productive  members  in  society.  I  think,  per- 
haps, that  many  members  of  the  general 
public  see  handicapped  chUdren  ocJy  in 
terms  of  stereotypes,  the  most  severely  re- 
tarded chUd,  the  most  manifestly  emotion- 
ally disturbed  chUd,  the  most  critically 
physically  handicapped  chUd,  and  whUe 
those  of  us  in  special  education  realize  that 
what  they  are  picturing  represents  only  the 
extreme  5  or  lO^  of  the  population,  these 
assumptions  make  it  seem  as  though  special 
education  is  a  nice  thing  to  do.  a  type  of 
kindly  busy-work  or  baby  sitting.  Because 
of  our  historical  pattern  of  Isolation  of  han- 
dicapped ChUdren  and  adults,  many  handi- 
capped persons  represent  an  unknown  com- 
modity to  the  general  public  and  so  they 
are  to  be  feared  as  are  blacks,  foreigners,  and 
people  of  different  religions.  The  very  fact 
that  children  may  be  overtly  handicapped 
and  that  enormous  biirdens  may  be  placed  on 
them  and  on  their  famUles  also  is  anxiety 
producing.  This  problem  may  become  some- 
thing which  is  too  painful  to  be  held  in 
consciousness  and  so  better  repressed  and 
avoided. 

The  Interactions  of  these  various  factors, 
the  recognition  of  need  for  additional  serv- 
ices, the  awareness  of  the  burden  on  par- 
ents, the  recognition  that  the  positive  public 
attitudes  were  critical  for  the  development 
of  additional  programming  and  the  general 
awareness  of  a  need  for  a  more  flexible  educa- 
tion system  which  Is  accountable  to  the 
ChUd  have  combined  to  produce  a  call  for 
more  insistent  and  powerftU  leadership.  It 
seemed  necessary  to  establish  a  broader  con- 
ceptual goal,  to  develop  a  statement  of  a 
proper  course  of  action.  To  provide  a  moral 
climate  In  which  development  of  fiUl  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren wUl  become  possible.  In  making  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  children  a  major  prior- 
ity of  the  Office  of  Education  and  in  urging 
the  development  of  a  national  goeU  of  full 
educational  opportunity  for  handicapped 
ChUdren.  by  1980,  Commissioner  Marland  Is 
attempting  to  provide  a  concept  which  can 
bring  unity  to  State,  local,  and  Federal  ef- 
forts. We  recognize  as  you  do  that  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  cannot 
mandate  the  activities  of  State  and  local 
schools  but  he  can  offer  a  statement  of  na- 
tional purposes  of  moral  and  educational 
leadership.  He  can  focus  attention  on  a  criti- 
cal national  need,  can  create  a  policy  which 
guides  the  development  of  future  Office  of 
Education  efforts.  For  those  of  us  in  the 
Bureau,  our  objectives  year-by-year  can  now 
be  plotted  as  steps  toward  the  goal  of  fuU 
education  opportunity.  Our  strategies  may 
be  developed  in  terms  of  the  role  that  we  can 
play  in  supporting  State  and  local  efforts  to- 
ward their  speclflc  goals  for  handicapped 
chUdren.  There  must  be  speclflc  objectives 
developed  in  every  State  which  bring  to- 
gether si>ecial  educators,  regular  educators, 
parent  groups,  and  other  segment  of  the 
public  wbo  may  not  have  been  specifically 
concerned  with  handicapped  chUdren.  but 
who  believe  in  the  principle  of  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  every  chUd.  As  educa- 
tors and  as  CEC  members  you  shotUd  play 
a  key  role  in  the  development  of  State  goals. 

In  some  States  new  legislation  wUl  be 
required,  in  others  current  legislative  pro- 
visions may  be  adequate,  but  there  may  be 
variotis  barriers  to  Implementation.  In  each 
instance  cooperative  efforts  will  be  necessary 
to  specify  the  objectives  in  a  given  State  and 
to  enlist  the  support  of  citizens  and  policy 
makers  toward  the  fulflllment  of  those  ob- 
jectives. Communication  system  must  be  de- 
veloped so  that  we  can  share  in  the  prog- 
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ress  State-by-Stat€,  and  so  that  the  ac- 
cesses of  one  State  will  add  to  the  monaenl  \Hn 
of  the  total  movement  toward  the  national 
goal.  Successes  In  one  State  will  strengthen 
and  reinforce  activities  In  other  States 

This  unification  of  purpose  and  targe;  at 
the  State  level  by  various  groups  must}  be 
marked  In  our  national  efforts  as  wellJ  In 
addition  to  the  objectlvee  within  the  Pu- 
reaufi  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  the 
Commissioner's  new  objectives  will  have 
Office  of  Education  wide  Implications.  We 
can  expect  complimentary  objectives  In  I  du- 
cation  Personnel  Development,  In  Vocational 
Education,  In  Eaementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  In  the  development  of  Educa- 
tional Technology  and  Communication  I  Sys- 
tems, and  so  on.  We  also  will  be  concerned 
with  developing  more  effective  progrun- 
mtng  for  handicapped  children  in  other  ipW 
organizations.  We  already  have  begun  Jplnt 
activities  with  the  National  Institute^  of 
Mental  Health,  and  will  In  the  next  few  wteks 
make  grants  for  a  number  of  model  ctilld 
advocacy  projects  designed  to  help  children 
secure  whatever  services  are  necessary  for 
their  full  development  so  that  they  piay 
maximize  their  potential.  Next  year,  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  [will 
Join  us  in  funding  a  second  round  of  ahlld 
advocacy  projects  and  our  efforts  are  [also 
underway  toward  cooperative  planning  kith 
the  RehabllltaUon  Services  Administration 
on  State-wide  activities.  1 

Development  of  fuller  participation  of 
handicapped  children  in  aU  of  HEW  Sup- 
ported day  care  and  preschool  activities  is 
another  objective.  Ed  Zlgler,  Director  oi  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  who  will  be 
speaking  to  us  later  this  week  has  alrfeady 
promised  to  work  with  us  toward  this  lend. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  i  and 
Welfare  Secretary — Elliot  Richardson  ;  has 
been  particularly  Interested  in  developl^ig  a 
disposition  among  HEW  agencies  toyrard 
planning  for  the  provision  of  full  and  Com- 
prehensive patterns  for  the  delivery  of  ferv- 
Ice  at  local  levels.  We  are  recommending  the 
review  of  all  HEW  programs  assisting  hatndl- 
capped  children  to  achieve  this  end :  i  Im- 
proved strengthened  and  coordinated  serVlcee 
available  when  and  where  they  are  needed. 
The  day  has  passed  when  we  as  educators 
can  be  concerned  only  with  education,  and 
when  our  colleagues  in  mental  health  «|n  be 
concerned  only  with  mental  health  cUnlcs 
and  our  phyBlcians  with  medical  care:  We 
can  no  longer  have  unasslgned  responsibility 
for  the  integration  of  services,  no  on4  re- 
^)onslble  to  the  parents  for  assisting!  the 
chUd  with  the  whole  range  of  his  nee*. 

In  the  months  remaining  of  this  fiscal 
year  which  ends  in  June,  and  In  the  early 
months  of  1972  we  will  be  actively  planning 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  1972  objec- 
tives. We  hope  to  involve  many  people  in 
thinking  and  planning  with  us,  so  that  pese 
trtJjectives,  true  national  objectives,  will  grow 
out  of  mutuality  of  planning  and  ar^  not 
solely  Federal  efforts.  Similar  efforts  at  the 
State  level  must  be  established  or  expaoded. 
The  National  Advisory  Committed  on 
Handicapped  Children  met  several  weeBB  ago 
and  strongly  endorsed  the  developmep*  of 
this  national  goal.  They  will  provide  g«ieral 
coxmsel  and  over-sight  to  the  Bureau  aiid  to 
the  Office  of  Education  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
goal.  The  Committee  has  elected  Jack  1  Mat- 
thews, of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  as  Its 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  Matthews  has  agreed  to 
spend  extra  time  with  us  in  developing  and 
implementing  oxir  future  plans.  j 

Out  CBC  president,  Sam  Ashcroft,  ha*  also 
agreed  to  work  with  us  and  to  help  us  ^hlnk 
about  the  role  that  professional  organiza- 
tions should  play.  John  Melcher  fromj  Wis- 
consin has  agreed  to  think  with  us  aboiit  the 
role  of  SUte  Education  Agencies,  and  jErnle 
Wtllenburg  of  Los  Angeles,  has  agreed  tawork 
with  VLS  on  the  specific  needs  of  the  titles. 


Jim  Gallagher  will  work  with  us  toward  the 
development  of  increased  services  for  pre- 
school children,  and  Elizabeth  Boggs  of  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
will  help  us  with  our  planning  for  coopera- 
tive activities  with  parent  groups.  And,  of 
course,  many  more  people  will  be  involved 
as   we  progress   toward  the   goal. 

In  addition,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  meet 
with  hundreds  of  people  Interested  In  special 
education,  handicapped  persons,  educators, 
parents,  legislators,  and  the  general  public,  in 
a  series  of  regional  meetings  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
personnel  and  our  advisors  will  discuss  this 
new  initiative  with  people  across  the  coun- 
try gathering  their  advice,  and  requesting 
their  support,  and  hopefully  providing  some 
assistance  to  the  development  of  local  efforts. 
As  I  close,  I  want  to  express  particular 
appreciation  to  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  for  the  great  leadership  that  you 
have  given  in  developing  educational  pro- 
gramming for  handicapped  children.  Your 
services  In  the  schools  have  been  inspira- 
tional, your  support  of  legislative  activities 
at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  have  made 
possible  the  climate  in  which  a  national 
goal  might  be  articulated.  Your  call  for  a 
national  commitment  to  handlcappved  chil- 
dren Joined  our  Bureaus'  similar  call  to  be- 
come a  major  recommendation  of  President 
Nixon-s  Task  Force  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  all 
recognize  there  will  be  no  easy  victories. 
The  mere  articulation  of  the  national  goal 
will  not  make  it  occur.  Without  concerted 
work  In  every  State  and  In  many  communi- 
ties, there  Is  little  hope  for  this  realization 
of  full  educational  opportunity.  We  have  a 
new  rallying  point. 

This  last  week,  as  I  have  thought  of  the 
great  lessons  that  mankind  has  learned,  over 
thousands  of  years  which  are  expressed  in 
our  religious  traditions  of  Passover  and 
Easter,  I  realized  that  we  have  a  great  need 
for,  and  that  there  Is  great  Joy  in  new  be- 
ginnings and  new  arlslngs  of  the  spirit.  In 
new  starts  toward  promised  lands.  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions  that  I  believe  the 
work  we  do  In  struggling  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  children  is  an  impor- 
tant work.  Victor  Prankl,  In  his  writings, 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  having  goals 
to  give  meaning  to  our  lives.  He  recognized 
that  the  Importance  of  having  purposeful 
work  which  brings  dignity  to  our  existence. 
Helping  assure  the  intrinsic  right  of  chil- 
dren to  an  education  In  the  United  States 
Is  a  noble  work.  It  Is  a  work  which  reflects 
the  best  In  the  American  spirit.  It  Is  a  work 
which  strives  toward  unity  rather  than  divi- 
sion, toward  light  rather  than  darkness,  to- 
ward hope  rather  than  fatalism.  If  even  one 
child  is  excluded  from  school  we  are  all  ex- 
cluded; If  one  child  is  denied  his  rights,  all 
of  our  rights  are  lessened,  I  believe  that  our 
goal  of  full  educational  opportunity  is  a  Just 
goal  and  a  realistic  one.  I  ask  you  to  Join  me 
In  accomplishing  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STAGGERING  BUILDUP  OF  SOVIET 
STRATEGIC  POWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  who  take  a  special  interest 
in  the  military  establishments  of  our 
country  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  in  recent  weeks  over  the  stag- 
gering buildup  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategic  power. 

Many  of  us  also  have  been  accused  by 


critics  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, and  of  the  Defense  Establishment, 
of  engaging  in  scare  tactics.  The  argu- 
ment which  comes  at  us  from  the  liberal 
side  of  this  Senate  contends  that  the 
advocates  of  a  strong  military  system  are 
attempting  to  frighten  the  Congress  into 
approving  the  defense  spending  recom- 
mendations of  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  to  hear  some  of 
the  scoffers  talk,  you  would  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  enormous  buildup  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  and  in  expanding  Soviet 
naval  capabilities  are  strictly  figments 
of  our  Imagination. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reason  to  use 
scare  tactics  at  this  point  in  history.  The 
proven  advances  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  in  strategic  capabilities  are 
frightening  in  their  very  essence.  They 
contain  a  genuine  cause  for  alarm,  de- 
spite the  pooh-poohing  of  our  liberal 
defense  critics. 

This  brings  me  to  a  document  entitled 
"Supplemental  Statement  to  the  Report 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  on  the 
Shifting  Balance  of  Military  Powers." 
This  statement,  Mr.  President,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  blue  ribbon  panel  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird.  It  contains  in  its  summary 
the  following  startling  conclusion: 

If  observable  trends  continue  the  U.S.  will 
become  a  second  rate  power  Incapable  of 
assuring  the  future  security  and  freedom  of 
its  people.  Neither  the  facts  concerning  these 
trends  nor  the  ultimate  danger  Is  generally 
understood  by  the  public,  which  for  the 
most  part  remains  uninformed  and  hence 
apathetic. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
startling  conclusion  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  reached,  not  in  some  ofiBce  at 
the  White  House,  or  by  some  committee 
of  generals  and  Pentagon  ofiBcials,  but 
rather  by  a  blue  ribbon  panel  made  up 
of  distinguished  American  leaders. 

Because  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  this  document  and  the  alarming  mes- 
sage which  it  contains  for  the  American 
people,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Shdting  Balance  or  MnjTAKT  Powra 
(Supplemental  statement  to  report  of  Blue 

Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  submitted  to  the 

President   and   the   Secretary  of  Defense, 

September  30, 1970) 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  appointed 
by  the  President  in  July  1969,  submitted  Its 
Report  on  July  1,  1970.  At  that  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  Pan«l  reserved  the  right  to  sub- 
mit supplemental  statements  on  areas  not 
addressed  by  the  Panel's  Report. 

This  Supplemental  Statement  dated  Sep- 
tember 30,  1970,  and  signed  by  the  seven 
members  of  the  Panel  Usted  below,  was  not 
released  by  the  Defense  Department  untu 
March  12.  1971.  It  Is  not  known  why  relesse 
of  the  Statement  was  delayed  so  long. 

The  central  thrust  of  this  Statement  U 
as  relevant  and  elgnlflcant  today  as  it  was 
on  September  30.  It  identifies  and  dlscuflSM 
trends  which.  If  continued,  will  result  In  tne 
United  States  becoming  a  second-rate  power 
incapable  of  assuring  the  future  security  ana 
freedom  of  its  people. 

The  Panel  members  who  Joined  In  the  Bup- 
plemental  Statement  are  as  follows:      ^^ 

WUlUm  Blackle,  Chairman  of  the  BoMO. 
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OftteiplUar  Tractor  Company,  Peoria,  n- 
Unols. 

George  Champion,  President,  Economic 
Development  Board  of  New  York;  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  President,  South- 
eaotem  Drilling,  Inc.,  Dallas.  Texas. 

John  M.  Fluke.  President.  John  Fluke  Mfg. 
00.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Hobart  D.  Lewis,  President,  Reader's  Di- 
gest Assn.  Inc..  PleasantvUle,  New  York. 

Admiral  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  Director  and 
Advisor,  Palrchlld-HlUer  Corp.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  Lawyer,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

PBEFACE 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  July  1969,  submitted  its  Report  on 
July  1,  1970.  Members  of  the  Panel  reserved 
the  right  to  submit  supplemental  statements 
on  areas  not  addressed  by  the  Panel's  Report. 
This  is  submitted,  pursuant  to  that  reserva- 
tion, by  the  Panel  members  named  below. 

The  statement  which  follows  deals  with  the 
balance  of  strategic  military  power  at  a  time 
when  the  convergence  of  a  number  of  trends 
Indicates  a  shifting  of  this  balance  against 
the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
Panel's  study  during  the  past  year,  it  became 
Increasingly  clear  to  the  undersigned  that  if 
these  observable  trends  continue  the  United 
States  will  become  a  second-rate  power  In- 
capable of  assuring  the  future  security  and 
freedom  of  its  people. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  fully  aware  of  the  trends  which  cause 
deep  concern,  and  have  brought  these  to  the 
attention  to  the  Congress  and  the  public  in 
formal  reports  and  addresses.  Yet  much  of 
the  public  remains  uninformed  and  apathet- 
ic. This  supplemental  statement  is  submitted 
with  the  hope  that  It  will  contribute  to  pub- 
lic discussion  and  in  the  end  to  the  informed 
public  understanding  which  is  essential  in  a 
democracy. 

Now  a  word  about  the  scope  of  this  state- 
ment: It  does  not  purport  to  be  an  exhaustive 
assessment  of  the  comparative  military  ca- 
pabilities of  the  U.S.  and  the  Communist 
superpowers,  as  this  can  best  be  done  by  In- 
telligence experts.  Nor  does  it  address  directly 
the  specific  defense  and  foreign  policy  issues 
which  must  be  resolved  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  Rather,  the  statement 
deals  generally  with  the  disquieting  trends 
which  affect  adversely  the  strategic  posture 
and  Influence  of  this  country,  with  the  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  capabilities,  including  an  apparent 
Soviet  preemptive  strike  capability;  with  the 
vital  Issue  of  technological  supremacy;  and 
with  attitudes  on  the  domestic  front  which 
tend  to  Inhibit  the  needed  public  debate  and 
thoughtful  reexamination  of  defense  policies 
and  priorities. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sUtement  will  help 
stimulate  thU  debate  and  reexamination, 
with  a  resulting  wider  pubUc  understanding 
that  the  balance  of  military  power  Is  shift- 
ing against  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  national  government  is  to 
'provide  for  the  common  defense"  of  our 
country  ('Preamble  to  U.S.  Constitution). 

StniMABT 

The  prlncipca  points  In  the  accompany- 
ing   Statement    may    be    stunmarlzed     as 

follows:  > 

The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 

K.«  °'"^''*''  o^  trends  Indicates  a  significant 

Shifting  of  the  strategic   military   balance 

against  the  United  States  and  In  favor  of 

the  Soviet  Union.'  These  trends  include:  (1) 

"This  Summary  is  necessarily  Incomplete 
and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  full 
Statement  for  the  views  of  the  authors. 

'■^e  principal  threat  to  U.S.  security  for 
the  70's  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  paper 
Is  addressed  primarUy  to  that  threat.  By  the 
late  70 's  and  beyond,  the  most  menacing 
country  in  the  world  may  be  Red  China. 


the  growing  Soviet  superiority  In  ICBM's; 
(U)  the  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  re- 
sources than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  with  the  continued 
deployment  thereof;  (ill)  the  possibility  that 
present  U.S.  technological  superiority  wlU 
be  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (Iv)  the  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
a  preemptive  first-strike  capability;  (v) 
the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  capa- 
bility; and  (vl)  the  mounting  hostility  of 
segments  of  the  public  towards  the  military, 
the  defense  establishment  and  "the  military- 
industrial  complex,"  without  due  recognition 
that  sustained  Irresponsible  criticism  could 
undermine  and  weaken  the  only  forces  which 
provide  security  for  the  U.B. 

A  Second-Rate  Power.  If  these  observable 
trends  continue  the  U.S.  will  become  a 
second-rate  power  Incapable  of  assuring  the 
future  security  and  freedom  of  Its  people. 
Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trends 
nor  the  ultimate  danger  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part 
remains   luilnformed   and  hence  apathetic. 

A  Soviet  World  Order.  Since  World  War  II 
a  degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
by  the  dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military 
strength.  This  American  preserved  world 
order  is  now  disintegrating,  as  doubts  arise 
as  to  our  will  and  strength  to  preserve  It. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  envisions  a  new  era  which  it  will 
dominate,  employing  superior  military  power 
and  the  threat  of  Its  use  to  achieve  long- 
cherished  political,  economic  and  even  mili- 
tary objectives. 

The  End  of  U.S.  Superiority.  In  a  dramatic 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power,  largely  un- 
noticed by  the  public,  the  quarter  century 
of  clear  U.S.  strategic  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  significantly 
ahead  of  the  United  States  In  ICBM's,  the 
principal  weapons  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 
The  U.S.  retains,  for  the  time  being,  a  sub- 
stantial edge  In  the  smaller,  short-range 
SLBM's  launched  from  Polaris  submarines. 
Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  major  submarine 
construction  program  which  by  1973-74  could 
nullify  this  advantage.  The  U.S.  subsonic 
B-52  bomber  force  still  out  numbers  the 
Soviet  strategic  bombers  by  a  three  to  one 
margin,  but  both  nations  recognize  the  rela- 
tively obsolete  character  of  this  weapons 
system. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  elements  In 
the  equation  of  strategic  military  p>ower.  In 
some  of  these — such  as  MIRV  and  Poseidon — 
the  U.S.  is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
others — such  as  strategic  defense  against 
missiles  (ABM's)  and  against  bomber  at- 
tack— the  Soviets  are  significantly  ahead. 

But  however  one  may  view  the  balancing, 
no  Informed  person  now  denies  that  the 
period  of  clear  U.S.  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  force  alone  is  cap- 
able of  delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear 
warheads  several  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

A  Soviet  First-strike  Capability.  Our  plan- 
ners in  the  60  s  assumed  that  if  both  super- 
powers had  an  adequate  retaUatory  capa- 
bility neither  would  prepare  for  or  risk  a  first 
strike.  The  evidence  Is  now  reasonably  con- 
clusive that  the  Soviet  Union,  rejecting  this 
assumption,  is  deploying  strategic  weapons 
systems  designed  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
This  evidence  includes:  (I)  the  continued 
Soviet  production  and  deployment  of  ICBM's 
after  having  attained  a  clear  numerical  and 
megatonnage  advantage;  (11)  the  emphasis 
on  SS-9's  designed  as  counter-force  weapons 
capable  of  destroying  U.S.  hardened  missile 
silos;  (ill)  the  development  of  MRV  with 
warheads  also  designed  as  counter-force 
weapons,  and  of  MIRV  by  1971-72;  (Iv)  the 
development  of  a  fractional  orbital  missile 
which  significantly  minimizes  warning  time; 
(v)  the  construction  of  a  Y-cIass  atomic 
powered  submarine  SLBM  launching  fleet  ca- 
pable, with  no  effective  warning,  of  destroy- 


ing our  national  command  centers  and  much 
of  our  B-52  bomber  force;  and  (vi)  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  emphasis  on  strategic  defense 
systems  against  both  missiles  and  bombers — 
an  emphasis  without  parallel  In  this  country. 

The  characteristics  of  these  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems,  which  the  Soviets 
continue  to  expand,  are  consistent  only  with 
a  preemptive  strike  capability.  Such  a  weap- 
on mix  and  volume  are  not  required  for  ef- 
fective retaliation. 

A  Challenging  Soviet  Navy.  The  Soviet 
navy,  modern  and  rapidly  expanding,  is  now 
challenging  U.S.  naval  superiority  In  every 
category  except  aircraft  carriers.  This  Soviet 
naval  buUdup  Is  a  major  element  in  the 
shifting  balance  of  military  power. 

Retreat  from  the  Threat  of  the  70's.  The 
situation  which  our  country  faces  is  without 
precedent.  As  we  enter  the  70's,  the  strategy 
of  American  superiority  has  given  way  to  the 
concept  of  deterrence  by  maintaining  an  as- 
sured retaliatory  capability.  But  there  is  no 
longer  any  certainty  that  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent will  remain  credible  to  a  Soviet  Union 
which  apparently  seeks  a  preemptive  strike 
capability,  and  which  is  moving  rapidly  Into 
the  role  of  the  world's  dominant  military 
power.  Red  China,  bitterly  hostUe  to  the  U.S., 
also  is  acquiring  a  slgniflcant  ICBM  capabil- 
ity. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  In  the  70's 
neither  the  vital  interests  of  the  UjS.  nor  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  Its  citizens  will  be 
secure. 

Yet,  many  of  our  most  influential  citizens 
respond  to  this  unprecedented  national  peril, 
not  by  a  renewed  determination  to  assure 
an  adequate  national  defense,  but  rather  by 
demands  for  further  curtailment  of  defense 
measures  which  can  only  Increase  the  peril. 

Cutback  In  Defense  Spending.  Although 
the  President  has  submitted  for  FY  1971 
a  "bare  bones"  defense  budget,  reflecting  the 
largest  single  cutback  since  the  Korean  War, 
public  and  political  pressures  are  mounting 
for  even  more  drastic  reductions.  As  the  U.S. 
defense  spending  goes  down,  the  trend  of 
spending  by  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
steadily  upward.  Its  total  military  funding 
about  equals  that  of  the  U.S.,  although  its 
gross  national  product  is  barely  half  that  of 
this  country.  The  mix  of  Soviet  spending  is 
especially  meaningful.  Without  the  drain  of 
a  Vietnam  War  or  public  pressures  to  cur- 
tall  defense  funding,  the  Soviet  expenditures 
in  dollar  equivalents  on  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  slgniflcantly  exceed 
thoee  of  the  U.S. 

Threat  to  Technological  Superiority.  U.S. 
qualitative  superiority  In  weapons,  due  to  Its 
advanced  technology,  has  aAorded  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  past  years.  This  advan- 
tage is  now  being  eroded  away,  as  the  U.S. 
falls  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  support 
of  R&D  and  In  the  training  of  scientists  and 
engineers.  There  Is  an  ever  present  risk  of 
disastrous  technological  surprise  In  major 
weaponry  where  an  open  society  is  In  compe- 
tition with  a  closed  Communist  society.  We 
are  neglecting,  by  Inadequate  support  and 
planning,  to  minimize  this  risk. 

Negotiations — ^Trap  or  Opportunity?  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  repeated  attempte 
have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  lim- 
itations on  the  "arms  race."  Negotiations  for 
sound  enforceable  limitations  should  be  con- 
tinued and  hopes  are  now  high  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  current  SALT  talks.  But  the  total 
experience  of  negotiating  with  Communist 
nations  suggests  the  utmost  caution  and  the 
need  for  the  most  critical  analysis  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  any  profKssed  terms. 
Not  only  is  the  security  of  this  country  at 
stake,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  limitations 
ag;reement  as  to  strategic  weapons  could  have 
the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  U.S.  as  a  strate- 
gic power,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  relatively  free  to  employ  their  superior 
tactical  capablUtlee  wherever  this  seems 
advantageous. 

HostUlty  Towards  the  MUitary.  At  thU 
critical  tUne,  when  the  balance  of  military 
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power  is  shifting,  it  is  uniquely  unXortui  lato 
that  public  hostility  toward  national  de- 
feiise  and  the  military  is  at  an  luiprecedeiited 
level.  This  attitude  reflects  a  broad  sjec- 
trum  of  opinion  from  honest  pacifists  and 
dissenters  over  Southeast  Asia  to  New  left- 
ist revolutionaries.  But  the  base  Is  suffi- 
ciently broad,  and  the  voices  supporting 
various  sheets  of  it  sufficiently  powerful,  to 
have  a  profoundly  adverse  effect  upon  ali^oet 
every  aspect  of  national  defense.  In  a  demo- 
cracy, national  defense  suffers  when  tiere 
IQ  inadequate  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port. It  may  be  fatally  undermined  whan  a 
significant  segment  of  public  opinion  Is  {not 
merely  negative  but  IrresponBlbly  hostile^ 

A  Viable  National  Strategy.  Unlesa  'the 
American  people  wish  to  accept  irrevocably 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power — ^wtthi  all 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only  Via- 
ble national  strategy  is  to  regain  and  retain 
a  clearly  superior  strategic  capability.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the  tretids 
identified  above,  and  by  eschewing  agree- 
ments which  freeze  the  U.S.  into  a  secoiid- 
rate  status.  The  margin  of  our  overall  stra- 
tegic strength  must  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even  atter 
a  Biirprlse  first  strllce,  the  capability  to  re- 
taliate will  in  fact  survive  and  be  adequate 
to  Impose  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
aggressor  nation.  This  course  of  actiori  is 
not  Incompatible  with  continued  negotia- 
tions for  anns  limitations.  Indeed,  it  Will 
significantly  enhance  the  chances  of  negotia- 
tions being  genuinely  fruitful  without  don- 
stltuting  a  trap.  I 

The  Consequences  of  Second-Rate  Status. 
Basic  Communist  dogma  oonten^lates  itbe 
employment— over  such  time  spans  as  4iay 
be  neceesary— of  the  entire  arsenal  of  ptes- 
sures  against  the  U.S.  as  the  strongest  detio- 
cratic  power.  Despite  discord  among  Oom- 
mualst  states,  there  has  been  no  amell(|ra- 
tion  of  this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  jthe 
past  qxiarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  relatively  weak  strategioally,  it  precipi- 
tated or  supported  crisis  upon  crisis— rdi- 
rectly  or  through  puppets  and  satellites — (de- 
signed to  extend  Its  Influence  and  to  create 
disarray  within  the  VS.  and  the  Free  Wot'ld. 

It  is  irrational  to  think,  with  the  balahce 
of  military  power  shifting  lu  its  favor,  teat 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  \esa 
hostile,  disruptive  and  imperialistic.  i 

The  consequences  of  being  second  r^te. 
even  If  national  sxirvlval  Is  not  threatei^, 
oould  be  seriously  detrlmentcJ  to  the  n^ost 
vital  diplomatic  and  economic  interestsi  of 
this  country.  J 

Weakness — The  Gravest  Threat  to  Peace. 
The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ^le- 
gotlation  from  weakness.  The  entire  reoor^led 
history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  nations,  only  ihe 
strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of !  Its 
military  capability  and  its  will — coxild  be  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

THX    BHinUta    BAULNOX     Or     BinJTABT    POWZR 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel's  assigned 
mission,  though  broadly  defined,  was  related 
primarily  to  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  the  Depaxtment  of  Defense  and  the 
Armed  Services.  The  Panel  was  not  requested 
to  consider  matters  of  national  policy  such 
as  strategic  posture,  force  levels,  weapons 
systems  and  defense  8];>endlng. 

But  one  cannot  spend  a  year  studying  the 
defense  structure  of  this  country  without 
considering  the  vital  questions  of  natiotial 
defense  policy.  In  the  course  of  this  study;  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  the  balance  of 
strategic  military  power  is  continuing  to 
shift  against  the  U.S. 

In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report,  President 
Nixon  said: 

"The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
poflture  is  political  and  defeoalve:  to  d«ny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  tlielr 


will  on  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority. 
We  must  Insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risks  in  contemplating 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war, 
such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
Europe."' 

If  at>servable  trends  continue — In  this 
country  and  abroad — there  la  grave  doubt 
whether  this  purpose  can  be  attained  for 
the  1970's  and  beyond.  The  warning  by 
Secretary  Laird  that  the  U.S.  could  be  "In  a 
second-rate  strategic  position  ...  by  the  mld- 
1970'8"  appears  to  be  fully  Justified.*  Indeed, 
If  these  trends  continue,  the  U.S.  will  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  Incapable  of  assrur- 
Ing  the  futiire  security  and  freedom  of  Its 
people. 

TRENDS   WHICH   ENDANGER    C.S.   SECURTTT 

The  trends  which  are  combining  to  shift 
the  strategic  balance  of  power  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union  include: 

1.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  types  and 
numbers  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  which  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country. 

2.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  re- 
sources than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  and  weapons  systems. 

3.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  man- 
power and  resources  than  the  U.S.  to  mili- 
tary-related research  and  development 
(R&D) ,  thus  threatening  to  end  VS.  techno- 
logical superiority. 

4.  The  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
a  preemptive   first-strike  capability. 

5.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  a  fleet  capable 
of  challenging  the  U.S.  fleet. 

6.  The  abandonment  by  the  U.S.  of  its 
former  policy  of  maintaining  strategic  su- 
periority. 

7.  The  state  of  mind  of  much  of  the  U.S. 
public  which  tends  to  inhibit  necessary  de- 
fense measures  and  even  the  full  and  rational 
discussion  of   the   need   for  such   measures. 

8.  The  tendency  of  many'  to  attack  and 
criticize,  whether  Justified  or  not,  the  mili- 
tary, the  defense  establishment,  and  "the 
military-industrial  complex,"  without  due 
recognition  that  sustained  Irresponsible  crit- 
icism could  undermine  and  weaken — at  a 
critical  time  in  history — the  only  forces 
which  provide  security  for  the  VS.  and  the 
free  world. 

It  Is  appreciated,  of  course,  that  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  and  significance  of 
these  trends.  Some  will  think  these  views 
do  not  appropriately  weigh  such  coiuiter 
trends  as  may  exist.  But  national  defense 
policies  in  the  nuclear  age  should  be  formu- 
lated conservatively,  based  on  the  most  real- 
istic assessment  of  potential  enemy  capabili- 
ties.'' It  is  imprudent.  Indeed  even  reckless. 
to  formulate  such  policies  on  the  basis  of 
subjective  Judgments  as  to  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  Intentions  rather  than  their  known 
military  and  technological  capabilities.' 

Where  the  issues  are  the  security  of  our 
country,  the  preservation  of  the  values  of 
a  free  society,  and  poosibly  the  life  or  death 
of  tens  of  mllUons  of  otir  people,  responsible 
government  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk 
of  miscalculation  on  the  optimistic  side.  The 
lessons  of  history  abundantly  teach  that 
nations  do  not  survive  by  trusting  other  na- 
tions to  be  rational  or  by  setting  examples 
of  unilateral  restraint  in  self  defense. 

THE    GENESAI,    WORLD    POSTTTRE 

Genuine  peace,  the  professed  goal  of  all 
mankind.  Is  as  remote  today  as  at  any  time 
since  World  War  n. 

The  Asian  Continent 
On  the  Asian  continent,  the  war  In  South- 
east  Asia   drags   on.   Oommiuilst   aggression 
continues  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and 
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now  threatens  the  national  existence  at 
Cambodia.  With  Red  China  building  a  mil- 
itary road  across  northern  Laos  directed  to- 
ward Tliailand,  ^prehension  moiints  in  that 
ancient  kingdom. 

North  Korea,  reckless  emd  arrogant,  at- 
tacked an  American  ship  and  plane  with 
impunity  and  constitutes  a  threat  so  serious 
that  some  60,000  American  troops  remain 
in  South  Korea  17  years  after  the  tenuous 
armlstlc  there.» 

Despite  internal  convulsions.  Red  China 
maintains  the  world's  largest  ground  forots 
and  is  acquiring  a  significant  nuclear  capa- 
bility. Its  despotic  regime  harbors  and  pro- 
motes the  most  virulent  hatred  of  America.' 
Its  ambitions  within  Asia — ^beyond  Taiwan- 
remain  obscure,  although  already  It  has  oon- 
quered  Tibet,  conducted  bc«4er  Incursions 
against  India,  and  indicated  a  continuing 
covetovisness  toward  Southeast  Asia. 

Some  think  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
in  Asia  lies  along  the  Soviet-Chinese  border 
where  ancient  hostilities  have  been  exacer- 
bated. However  this  may  be,  Asia  is  a  con- 
tinent of  discord  and  unrest  with  military 
strength  mounting  in  the  four  Communist 
powers.  There  is  no  peace  or  prospect  of  tt. 
The  Middle  East 

The  sitiiatlon  in  the  Middle  East,  in  terms 
of  possible  escalation  Into  major  confronta- 
tion, appears  to  be  even  more  serious.  A  state 
of  undeclared  but  active  war  existed  between 
Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  until  the 
August  1970  cetue  fire.  Although  the  Arab 
states  have  an  Implacable  hatred  of  Israel 
they  are  incapable  of  waging  modem  war 
without  the  weapons,  technicians  and  eco- 
nomic support  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  Middle 
E^st  Is  profound.  The  petroleum  resources 
there  are  vital  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
much  of  the  Free  World.  Effective  control 
of  these  resovirces — at  least  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  deny  them  to  the  Free  World- 
is  an  obvious  Soviet  strategic  objective.  Per- 
haps a  less  obvious  objective  is  the  reopMi- 
Ing  and  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
watervra.y,  as  Important  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  Panama  Oanal  has  been  to  the  U.S , 
wo\ild  provide  the  cheapest  and  most  effec- 
tive transportation  route  between  the  Soviet 
heartland  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  far  east 
The  critical  Importance  of  this  sea  link  U 
evident  in  relation  to  a  possible  U.SSJl.  con- 
frontation with  Red  China.'  These  strategic 
considerations  explain  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  incur  the  gravest  risks  of 
escalation.  In  addition  to  building  up  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Syrian  capabilities,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  In  the  UAK  some 
100  Mlg  21-J'8  and  a  substantial  number  of 
SAM-3  sites,  all  operated  by  Soviet  person- 
nel.' 

The  cease-fire  plan  appeared  Initially  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  negotiations.  But 
this  hope  was  dashed,  perhaps  Irretrievably, 
by  Soviet  and  UAR  duplicity  in  deploying 
SAM'S  within  the  agreed  truce  zones.* 

In  view  of  Israeli-Arab  hostility  and  Soviet 
ambitions  in  the  Middle  East,  Including  its 
desire  to  out-flank  NATO  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, there  Is  no  prospect  of  genuine  peace 
in  this  explosive  area. 

Western  Europe 

The  situation  in  Western  Europe,  the  area 
of  our  most  vital  interest,  remains  relatively 
precarious  beneath  the  superficial  aura  of 
peace.  The  Berlin  WaU  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
still  stand.  NATO  forces,  including  some  300,- 
000  Americans,  are  confronted  by  a  larger 
and  better  equipped  Soviet  force.  This  cold- 
war  type  confrontation,  without  precedent  In 
history  in  terms  of  duration  and  scale,  has 
lasted  more  than  two  decades  with  no  end 
foreseeable."  One  has  to  visit  Allied  bases  in 
West  Germany  to  comprehend  even  dimly 
the  tenseness  and  tragedy  of  hundreds  of 
tbouaaiMU  of  armed  men  facing  each  other 
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night  and  day.  with  air  crews  alert,  ground 
units  In  position,  command  posts  staffed,  and 
the  flight  of  every  aircraft  monitored. 

Berlin,  that  Indefensible  symbol  of  free- 
dom which  we  nevertheless  are  committed 
to  defend,  remains  surrounded  by  Communist 
forces  which  periodically  block  or  harass  ac- 
cess routes  by  land  and  air.  Berlin  has  as- 
sumed crisis  proportions  a  number  of  times 
in  the  past.  No  one  can  be  sure  that  the  fu- 
ture will  be  different. 

Other  areas 

The  foregoing  are  the  more  visible  and 
active  danger  areas  in  a  troubled  world,  but 
ruptures  of  peace  could  come  anywhere.  A 
war  was  concluded  in  Africa  earlier  this  year 
with  heavy  loss  of  life  and  Infinite  human 
suffering.  There  are  few  stable  governments 
in  either  Africa  or  South  America,  where 
plots  and  revolutions  and  terroristic  activities 
are  commonplace.  Cuba,  now  an  armed  and 
erratic  Communist  power,  is  a  major  base  for 
subversion,  the  export  of  revolution,  and  pos- 
sibly for  Soviet  naval  operations. 

Communist  have  common  objective 

It  Is  true  that  the  solidarity  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  has  been 
fractured.  The  friendship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  has  dissolved.  Even 
the  boasted  unity  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers depends  nakedly  upon  the  military 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  openly 
avowed  "right"  to  employ  this  might  against 
any  recalcitrant  member." 

But  this  disunity  among  Communist 
powers  does  not  necessarily  enhance  the 
chances  of  peace  for  the  Free  World.  The  hate 
propaganda  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Bed  China  against  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  leveled  against  each  other.  Each  has 
always  proclaimed  that  the  principal  enemy 
is  "imperialistic  America."  The  Marxist 
dream  of  unity  among  Communist  countries 
may  have  faded,  but  the  Marxist  purpose  of 
communizlng  the  world  renuilns  the  goal  of 
every  Communist  party. 

This,  is  briefest  siunmary,  is  the  disordered 
state  of  the  world  at  the  begituilng  of  the 
1970'8.  Rational  persons,  familiar  with  the 
lessons  of  history,  would  hardly  choose  this 
time  to  undermine  our  own  military  forces 
either  by  irresponsible  criticism  or  unilateral 
reductions  in  defense  capabilities. 

World  order  maintained  by  U.S. 

Since  World  War  II  a  degree  of  world  order 
has  been  maintained  almost  solely  by  the 
dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military  strength. 
But  for  this  strength  and  ovu-  will  to  assert  it 
to  preserve  freedom,  few  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  Imposed  Com- 
munist regimes  on  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  had  the  ambition  to  subjugate 
Oreece  and  much  of  Western  Europe  Just  as 
It  did  the  Eastern  European  satellites.  But 
for  American  military  strength  there  also 
would  have  been  Communist  incursions  and 
aggressions — beyond  those  we  have  experi- 
enced—in  Asia,  Africa  and  even  In  this 
hemisphere." 

Tbls  world  order  which  we  have  attempted 
to  preserve  has  been  precarious  and  far  from 
effective  in  many  instances.  But  at  least 
the  principal  objectives  have  been  attained. 
The  freedom  and  Independence  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  opportunity  of  the  countries 
there  to  restructiure  themselves  economically 
were  assured.  Many  nations  around  the 
world.  Including  the  emerging  new  nations 
in  Africa,  were  encouraged  to  pursue  courses 
of  nonaUgnment.  The  prospect  of  worldwldo 
Communist  domination — a  likely  one  in  th. 
absence  of  American  deterrence — was  not  a 
realizable  goal.  But  most  Important  of  all, 
*  fragile  peace  was  preserved  between  the 
great  powers  and  there  was  no  employment 
of  nuclear  weapons. 
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A  new  era — Communist  world  order? 

This  American  preserved  world  order  is 
now  disintegrating.  We  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  preserve  It.  Nor  do  we  appear  to 
have  the  will,  as  a  new  neo-lsolatlonlst  fever 
dims  the  perception  of  our  people.  The  Com- 
munists everywhere  applaud  this  end  of  an 
era,  and  even  many  In  our  country  seem  to 
welcome  it." 

Whatever  one's  views  on  this  point  may  be, 
the  critical  question  now  Is  what  sort  of 
world  order  will  exist  In  the  years  ahead. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  enWslons  the  new  era  as  one 
which  It  win  dominate,  employing  Its  mili- 
tary power  and  the  threat  of  Its  use  to 
promote  and  attain  Its  own  Imperialistic 
objectives. 

Second  best  in  troubled  world 

Thus,  as  we  enter  the  1970's  America  Is 
confronted  with  an  inherently  unstable 
world  situation  in  which  "little  wars  and 
revolutions"  can  escalate  and  major  wars 
develop  on  short  notice.  We  face  a  world  In 
which  the  military  balance  of  jKiwer  Is  shift- 
ing from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  world 
order  sustained  by  dominant  American  power 
is  fading  away.  In  the  most  optimistic  view, 
a  precarious  order  will  continue  as  the  two 
superpowers  maintain  an  uncertain  balance 
of  deterrence.  A  lees  optimistic  view,  and  one 
supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  Is 
that  the  United  States  will  become  a  "second 
rate"  power  subordinate  to  manifest  Soviet 
military  superiority.  In  that  case,  the  world 
order  of  the  future  will  bear  a  Soviet  trade- 
mark, with  all  peoples  upon  whom  it  Is  Im- 
printed  suffering   Communist   repressions." 

THE  END  OF  U.S.  MILITARY  StTPERIORrrT 

The  facts  set  forth  In  the  Reports  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  men- 
tioned above,  clearly  foreshadow  the  end  of 
U.S.  military  superiority."  This  was  prede- 
termined by  decisions  made  In  the  1960's, 
which  resulted  In  the  reduction,  postpone- 
ment and  abandonment  of  strategic  defense 
measures  and  weapons  systems.  These  deci- 
sions reflected  the  budgetary  priorities  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  as  well  as  a  desire  to  de- 
escalate  the  strategic  arms  race  by  an  exam- 
ple of  self-imposed  restraint. 

In  an  event,  the  U.S.  Is  now  face-to- face 
v^th  the  fruits  of  this  unilateral  strategic 
arms    slowdown. 

Soviet    missile    superiority 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attained  for  the  first 
time  a  superior  strategic  capability — where 
It  counts  the  most — in  ICBM's.  The  U.S.  froze 
Its  ICBM's  at  1,064  in  the  mld-60's  when  the 
Soviets  had  less  than  250  ICBM's.  While  we 
imposed  a  limitation  on  additional  strategic 
weapons,  the  Soviets  pressed  forward  to  over- 
take and  pass  us.  Intelligence  estimates  in- 
dicate that  they  now  have  over  1,250  opera- 
tional ICBM's.  and  will  have  about  1.300 
by  the  end  of  1970." 

More  than  275  of  the  operational  Soviet 
ICBM's  are  SS-9's,  each  capable  of  delivering 
25  megatons  as  compared  to  the  one  megaton 
payload  of  the  VS.  Mlnuteman  missile."  The 
major  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM's  are  SS-ll's  and  SS-lS's,  each  capa- 
ble of  a  payload  as  large  as  that  of  Minute- 
man." 

More  serious  than  the  numerical  superior- 
ity iB  the  substantial  megatonnage  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  enor- 
mous payloads  of  the  8S-9's  have  a  destruc- 
tive capacity  incomparably  greater  than  any 
U.S.  missile;  they  have  a  wider  margin  of 
error;  they  are  effective  against  hardened 
missile  silos  as  well  as  population  and  in- 
dustrial centers;  and  their  launch  vehicle  Is 
capable  of  far  more  extensive  MIRV  systems 
than  any  VS.  missile 

Although  the  U.S.  has  frozen  the  number 
of  Its  ICBM's  at  1,054,  we  have  commenced 
to  deploy  Mlnuteman  m  with  MIRV  war- 
heads. This  is  a  sigtUflcant  qualitative  ad- 
vance In  mlBsUe  techncdogy.  The  Soviets  are 


believed  already  to  have  deployed  MRV's  In 
some  SS-9's."  and  they  have  recently  tested 
what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  system  for  the 
SS-11  mIssUe,  indicating  an  early  capability 
comparable  to  Mlnuteman  HI." 

The  qualiutlve  lead  of  the  U.S.  In  MIRVs 
and  guidance  systems  may  prove  to  be  short 
lived  in  view  of  Soviet  success  and  the  scale 
of  Its  efforts.  The  Soviet  Union's  advantage 
In  numbers  and  megatonnage  of  missiles  also 
seems  certain  to  Increase,  as  It  continues  to 
construct  and  deploy  ICBM's  at  a  rate  that 
could  result  In  a  force  more  than  double  that 
of  the  U.S.  by  the  Mld-70'8."  At  that  level  of 
superiority,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the 
capability  of  effectively  destroying  both  the 
U.S.  ICBM  and  bomber  forces  as  well  as  our 
ciUes." 

Polaris — A  vital  but  limited  response 

The  U.8.  is  fortunate  to  have  its  Polaris 
force,  consisting  of  41  atomic  powered  sub- 
marines capable  of  launching  a  total  of  666 
missiles  (SLBM's).  As  in  the  case  of  ICBM's, 
we  froze  the  number  of  Polaris  submarines 
In  the  inld-60'8  and  no  new  ones  are  author- 
ized. 

We  have  commenced  the  conversion  from 
Polaris  to  the  Poseidon  configuration,  in- 
creasing the  size  and  rang^e  of  the  SLBM  war- 
heads. The  Defense  Department  projects  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  31  submarines,  al- 
though only  eight  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

The  U.S.  superiority  in  this  category  of 
strategic  weapons  is  also  being  challenged. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  In  a  prior- 
ity construction  program  for  Ita  Y-class 
atomic  powered  submarine  which  Is  su- 
perior In  some  res{>ects  to  Polaris.  Ten  of 
these  submarines  are  believed  to  be  opera- 
tional, each  with  16  SLBM's,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  producing  as  many  as  eight  to  ten 
new  vessels  per  year  in  two  shipyards.  By 
1974-75,  if  this  program  continues,  the  So- 
viet Union  will  have  some  60  T-class  subs 
with  a  missile  capability  greater  than  our 
present  Polaris  force. 

Y-class  submarines  are  already  patroling 
the  U.S.  coast.  Their  deployment  constitutes 
an  ever-present  threat  to  the  survivability 
of  our  national  command  headquarters,  to 
most  of  our  major  cities,  and  Increasingly  to 
the  bomber  element  of  our  deterrent.* 

Balancing  the  two  SLBM  forces  against 
each  other  Is  not  meaningful  without  con- 
sidering the  relationship  of  other  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  their  survivability  fol- 
lowing a  preemptive  strike.  If,  as  Indicated 
above,  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  attains  the 
capability  of  destroying  or  neutralizing  our 
ICBM  and  bomber  forces,  the  only  remain- 
ing retaliatory  strategic  weapon  system 
would  be  Polaris. 

But  Is  It  prudent,  by  tolerating  an  In- 
creasing Soviet  ICBM  superiority  together 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  SLBM  capability, 
to  risk  the  security  of  the  U.S.  on  a  single 
retaliatory  system  which  we  do  not  plan 
to  enlarge  (except  qualitatively)  and  which 
has  definite  limitations?  Of  our  41  Polaris 
submarines,  a  significant  number  are  always 
In  port  and  nonoperatlonal.  This  means 
that  at  any  given  time  our  Polaris  "as- 
sured retaliation"  Is  considerably  less  than 
the  specified  total  capability.  Soviet  stra- 
tegists may  conclude,  as  their  ABM  system  Is 
extended  and  improved,  that — following  a 
massive  preemptive  first  strike— the  damage 
potential  of  our  SLBM  response  would  be  an 
acceptable  risk. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
the  presently  assumed  Invulnerability  of  Po- 
laris will  continue.**  As  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  said:  "We  cannot 
assume  that  our  Polaris  system  will  be  the 
first  weapon  In  history  to  remain  Inrulner- 
able." 

STRATEGIC  BOMBERS 

The  third  element  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
force  consists  of  about  650  B-63  bombers. 
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as  compared  with  some  300  Soviet  strajteglc 
bombers.  Although  a  vital  weapons  syWem 
for  many  years,  the  subsonic  and  obsole^lng 
B-52's  are  approaching  the  end  of  theiy  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  major  strategic  system,  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  gradtially 
minimizing  their  reliance  upon  existing  stra- 
tegic balance  of  power  for  the  70's,  one  tnust 
discount  the  role  and  significance  of  ^hese 
aircraft.* 

The  misleading  "numbers  game" 

There  Is  a  pervasive  public  mlsundersljand- 
ing  as  to  the  comparative  strategic  capiblll- 
tles  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
may  well  result  In  major  part  from  the  wide- 
spread practice — among  some  of  the  zitedla 
and  euxkong  others  who  minimize  the  ^need 
for  national  defense  measures — of  treating 
nuclear  warheads  as  If  they  were  fungible. 
This  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a^  the 
■numbers  game,"  namely,  the  mere  oouotlng 
of  warheads  without  analysis  of  megtton- 
nag^,  range,  accuracy,  survivability  and  Relia- 
bility of  delivery.  j 

The  typical  presentation  of  ccmpamtive 
strengrth  simply  totals  "the  number  of  >ar- 
heads  deliverable  by  the  U.S.  and  flovlet 
strategic  systems."  An  example,  which  made 
first-page  news,  was  a  tabulation  taken  jfrom 
The  Strategic  Survey  showing  the  V.B,  ca- 
pable of  delivering  4,235  nuclear  warheads 
as  against  only  1,880  by  the  Soviet  Union." 
The  tabulation  apparently  added  together 
aU  ICBM'B,  SLBM's  and  each  warhead  ^hlch 
U.S.  and  Soviet  bombers  are  capable  o?  car- 
rying. Thus,  a  single  bomb  or  one  air-to- 
ground  missile  on  a  B-62  was  equated  with 
a  Soviet  25-meg:aton  ICBM."  This  slmpOistlc 
tyj)e  of  comparison  creates  the  lllusian  of 
abundant  security.  If  not  U.S.  over-kill  4apa- 
blUty.  I 

It  would  be  dllBcult  to  conceive  of  a  Qetter 
way  to  mislead  the  public  than  to  presfnt — 
without  precise  definition  and  analjisls — 
comparative  figiires  of  this  kind.  Tho6«  who 
present  such  distortions  contribute  td  the 
confusion  rather  than  enlightenment  or  our 
people.  I 

If  one  wished  to  make  a  dramatic  pom- 
parlson  Indicating  precisely  the  opposltie  re- 
sult, the  basis  could  be  deliverable  meg»ton- 
nage  rather  than  numbers  of  warheads;  The 
300  Soviet  SS-9's.  expected  to  be  operational 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  will  be  capaole  of 
delivering  7.500  megatons  with  a  destn^lve 
capability  several  times  greater  thani  the 
total  warhead  capacity  of  our  entire  iCBM 
and  SLBM  forces.  While  such  a  compapson 
would  be  far  more  meaningful  than|  the 
"numbers  game."  It  also  would  be  an  over- 
simplified presentation  of  vastly  coiiplex 
relationships  and  components  of  strategic 
military  power. 

Other  weapons  systems  | 

There  are,  of  course,  aircraft  carriers  and 
other  tactical  means  (by  fighter  bombef  air- 
craft and  short-range  missiles)  of  delivering 
nuclear  warheads.  This  Is  not  the  plate  to 
discuss  or  balance  these  out  In  details.*  But 
analysis  of  the  comparative  numbers,  types 
and  probable  employablllty  of  these  weapwns 
in  a  time  of  national  or  International  p4rH  Is 
not  reassuring. 

The  available  tactical  means  of  delivery  do 
significantly  augment  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  It  must  be  remembered,  howeverJ  that 
the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  tactical  florces 
deployed  against  NATO  possess  overall  ca- 
pabilities superior  to  those  of  NATO." 

This  tactical  superiority  Is  fortified  hv  the 
rarely  mentioned  Soviet  Intermediate  Range 
ballistic  missile  force  (IRBM).  a  ty^te  of 
weapons  system  we  no  longer  possess.!  The 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  more  thail  700 
IRBM's  targeted  against  Allied  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  cities  of  Western  En  ropie. 
Following  a  preemptive  first  strike,  with  ihese 
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and  shorter  range  missiles,  there  would  be 
little  American  or  Allied  retaliatory  capa- 
bility remaining  there.  Indeed,  In  view  of  the 
threat  of  certain  destruction  of  much  of 
Western  Europe  posed  by  Soviet  IRBM's,  one 
may  question  whether  NATO  would  be  will- 
ing to  employ  tactical  nuclear  weapons  even 
against  a  Soviet  attempt  to  overrun  Western 
Europe  with  conventional  forces. 

In  short.  If  the  U.S.  no  longer  possess  the 
strategic  superiority  which  has  been  the 
ultimate  "shield"  protecting  the  European 
democracies,  the  tactical  Imbalance  against 
the  West  could  result  In  profound  new  mili- 
tary and  political  problems. 

A  Soviet  first-strike  capability 

Our  planners  In  the  60's  assumed  that  If 
both  super-powers  had  an  adequate  survlv- 
able  retaliatory  capability  neither  would  risk 
a  first  strike.  They  further  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  would  be  content  with  this 
"balance  of  deterrence,"  especially  If — by 
freezing  our  own  program — we  permitted  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attain  a  rough  parity  of 
strength.  Little  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  "buy"  such  a  rational  program,  but 
rather  would  seek  a  capability  to  neutralize 
the  effectiveness  of  our  retaliatory  response. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  Just  such  a  capability.  It  Is  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  the  capability,  when  sufficient  are 
deployed,  to  destroy  the  ICBM  and  bomber 
elements  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pressing  ahead 
with  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system  designed 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  against  such 
U.S.  retaliatory  missiles  as  might  survive  a 
first  strike. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  our  obsolete  B-52  force, 
our  strategic  weapons  are  desig^ned  primarily 
for  retaliation  against  enemy  centers  of  popu- 
lation. They  are  not  designed  as  counter- 
force  weapons  and  with  their  limited  war- 
heads are  not  an  effective  weapon  for  destroy- 
ing Soviet  ICBM's  In  hardened  silos.  This  Is 
in  accord  with  Americas  Irreversible  com- 
mitment never  to  make  a  first  strike,  and  to 
rely — as  a  deterrent — on  having  enough  oper- 
ational missiles  after  an  enemy  strike  to  de- 
stroy Its  population  centers. 

This  entire  theory  becomes  untenable  If 
the  enemy  develops  (1)  an  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  against  our  means  of  deliver- 
ing retaliatory  missiles  and  (U)  a  defensive 
capability  of  protecting  much  of  Its  heart- 
land from  such  U.S.  missiles  (e.g.  Polaris)  as 
survive  the  preemptive  strike. 

The  evidence  is  reasonably  conclusive  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  planning  precisely  these 
capabilities.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  Is  Intended,  but  rather 
that  weapons  systems  which  are  needed  only 
for  such  a  purpose  are  being  deployed : 

SS-9  missiles.  These  missiles,  with  26- 
megaton  warheads  capable  of  destroying 
American  ICBM's  In  hardened  silos,  are  de- 
signed as  a  coixnter-force,  preemptive  strike 
weapon.  Warheads  of  this  size  are  not  needed 
for  retaliation  against  even  the  largest  city. 
The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  produce  and 
deploy  these  monster  missiles. 

SS-9  with  MRV.  This  multiple  reentry 
vehicle  contains  a  cluster  of  three  warheads 
each  capable  of  delivering  five  megatons.  Our 
MIRV  warheads  for  Mlnuteman  TII  are  pig- 
mies by  comparison,  delivering  only  200  kilo- 
tons,  and  are  designed — not  as  counter-force 
weapons — but  to  penetrate  ABM  defenses  of 
enemy  cities." 

SS-11'8  buildup.  The  Soviets  also  are  con- 
tinuing to  produce  and  deploy  SS-ll's.  des- 
pite having  attained  missile  superiority  over 
the  static  U.S.  force.  They  have  now  tested 
what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  system  for  their 
SS-11'8.  which — when  deployed — will  escalate 
the  ratio  of  superiority. 

Soviet  ABM  deployment.  The  Soviet  Union 


is  committing  large  resources  to  strategic 
defense  systems,  both  against  missiles  and 
bombers."  The  Moscow  population  and  in- 
dustrlal  area  are  already  protected  by  the 
Oalosh  system,  with  67  launchers  for  multl- 
stage  missiles  with  megaton  warheads.>=:  The 
Soviets  are  also  deploying  at  about  half-a- 
dozen  points  around  the  Soviet  Union  giant 
"Henhouse"  radars  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense acquisition  and  tracking.  As  the  radar 
Installation  Is  the  long  lead  time  component. 
It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviets  are  extending 
their  Oalosh  ABM  system  to  protect  many 
other  areas.  They  are  some  five  years  ahead 
of  the  United  States  In  this  vital  element  of 
strategic  power.**  To  the  extent  that  Soviet 
cities  and  Industrial  areas  are  protected 
(while  ours  remain  unprotected),  the  credi- 
bility of  our  retaliatory  threat  diminishes. 

FOBS.  The  Soviets  are  developing  a  frac- 
tional orbital  nuclear  weaptons  system  de- 
signed to  minimize  warning  time."  This 
weapon  Is  consistent  with  a  first-strike 
strategy,  as  It  virtually  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  enough  warning  to  fire  our  missiles 
or  get  our  bombers  off  the  gro\md. 

Soviet  SLBM's.  The  T-class  subn^annes 
described  above  will  have  the  capability  of 
eliminating  most  of  otir  B-52  bomber  force.* 
Also  these  SLBM's  will  constitute  a  grave 
threat  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  our 
national  conm:iaud  centers. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  and  other 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  never  have  ac- 
cepted the  assumption  upon  which  Amer- 
ican strategic  planning  has  been  based.  The 
structiire  of  both  their  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces  strongly  Indicates  that  they 
have  planned — and  are  moving  to  achieve— 
a  first-strike  capability  of  destroying  our 
urban  centers  and  neutralizing  our  retalia- 
tory weapons  except  such  Polaris  subma- 
rines as  happen  to  be  on  station." 

In  contemplating  what  risks  responsible 
officials  and  members  of  Congress  are  will- 
ing to  assume  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  we  have 
no  defense  whatever  against  Soviet  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  which  now  have  the  capabUlty 
of  killing  perhaps  half  of  oui  population- 
more  than  100  million  people — by  a  surprise 
first  strike. 

Soviet  "blue  water"  navy 

The  weapons  described  above  relate  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  nuclear  capabUlty. 
The  growing  Soviet  Navy  Is  a  threat  of  a 
different  kind,  and  yet  It  confirms  Soviet  in- 
tentions to  be  the  world's  dominant  military 
power. 

For  centuries,  both  under  the  Czars  and 
more  recently  under  Communist  rule,  Rus- 
sia was  a  land  power  with  limited  capability 
at  sea.  Virtually  landlocked,  It  was  not  a 
maritime  power  In  a  "blue  water"  sense.  This 
has  changed  strikingly  In  recent  years,  at 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  achieved  a  chal- 
lenging naval  capability.  It  has  the  largest 
conventional  submarine  fieet;  It  Is  moving 
rapidly  to  overtake  the  U.S.  in  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines;  It  has  by  far  the  strongest 
force  of  surface-to-surface  missile-launch- 
ing ships;  and  It  leads  the  U.S.  In  numbera 
of  cruisers,  destroyer  escorts  and  patrol  boats. 
Only  In  aircraft  carriers— presumably  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviets  to  be  vulnerable  to 
mlsslle-launchlng  vessels  and  aircraft — has 
the  Soviet  navy  failed  to  challenge  the  VS. 

More  Important  than  niunbers  Is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  vessels.  Although  our  carrier  force 
Is  formidable  Indeed,  the  U.S.  has  failed  to 
maintain  a  balanced  navy  of  modern  surface 
ships.  The  majority  of  ovir  fleet  vessels  are 
more  than  20  years  old,  many  with  obsoles- 
clng  weapons  and  equipment.  By  contrast, 
most  of  the  Soviet  fleet  Is  relatively  new  and 
modem,"  often  with  vessels  of  greater  speed, 
fire  power  and  more  advanced  electronics 
than  comparable  vessels  In  the  U.S.  fleet. 

The  Soviet  naval  bvUldup,  Uke  Its  strategic 
missile  deployment.  Is  a  major  element  in 
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,h«  shlfUng  balance  of  military  power.  Al- 
Sot^  not  ItseU  a  direct  threat  to  the  con- 
?n^  United   States  except   the  subma- 
S    the  new  and  growing  Soviet  nava^ 
S^h  affects  adversely  the  diplomatic  aaid 
!Suc    position    of    the    United    States 
SSout    much    of    the    world.    It    also 
CK     an     historic     American     policy, 
namely,  freedom  of  the  seas, 
^e  U  S    traditionally  a  sea  power,  has  ex- 
tensive worldwide  commitments.  These  range 
^  thedefense  of  U.S.  states  (Hawaii  and 
SI)    and  Its  territories  and  bases,  to  the 
„rrtectlon  of  American  citizens  and  Invest- 
ments  In  scores  of  countries.  These  commit- 
ments also  include  treaty  obligations  to  our 
ZnetunA  the  supplying  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
abroad   Our  extensive  InternaUonal  trade  Is 
effientlal  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
«onle    US.   commitments   in   all   of   these 
?«oect8  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  maintaining 
Mntrol  of  the  seas,  now  being  Increasingly 
fhallenged  by  Soviet  naval  power. 
>or  some  three  centuries  the  British  navy 
oreserved  freedom  of  the  seas  and  fostered 
totematlonal  trade.  There  ^^^^^^  °^^^J 
naval    powers.    Including    the    U.S.,    Japan, 
^rnumy.  Prance  and  Italy.  All  of  this  has 
changed  beyond  recognition  In  a  dramatic 
shift  of  sea  power.  All  of  these  ngvles  (ex- 
ceot  that  of  the  U.S.)   have  ceased  to  exist 
as  blue  water  fleets.  England  has  dUmantled 
its  great  bases  around  the  world,  and  the 
vacuum  thus  created  Is  being  filled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.   The   Indian   Ocean   and   the 
Mediterranean  east  of  Malta  are  already  dom- 
inated by  Soviet  naval  power.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  seas  In  which  the  Soviet  navy 
now  operates,  as  demonstrated  by  Its  naval 
maneuvers.* 

In  the  new  erar-ln  which  a  Soviet  vrorld 
order  Is  envisioned  by  Its  Communist  riilers— 
this  navy  vrtll  Increasingly  endanger  the  most 
vital  diplomatic,  military  and  economic  In- 
terests of  the  U.S. 

Retreat  from  the  threat 
The  situation  which  our  country  faces  Is 
without  precedent.  For  a  few  years  following 
World  War  H  our  national  secvirlty  was  com- 
plete and  unchallenged.  In  the  early  SO's  the 
Soviet  Umon  became  a  nuclear  power  and, 
with  gradual  but  Increasing  momentum,  it 
undertook  to  challenge  American  superiority. 
But  we  enjoyed  marked  advantages  in  our 
Industrial  base,  our  technology,  and  In  the 
sheer  number  and  quality  of  strategic  weap- 
ons. In  the  60's  our  complacency  in  this  re- 
spect became  so  great,  and  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Vietnam  war  so  distracting, 
that  we  neglected  our  strategic  posture. 

As  a  result,  we  enter  the  70's  confronted 
by  (1)  a  superior  Soviet  offensive  missile 
capability,  (11)  a  marked  Soviet  advantage 
In  defensive  mlssUe  capability,  (111)  a  menac- 
ing Soviet  fleet,  and  (Iv)  with  respect  to  all 
of  these,  a  Soviet  commitment  and  momen- 
tum which  is  quite  unmatohed  In  this  coun- 
try.  We  are  also  confronted,  as  Bed  China 
orbits  its  first  satelUte.  with  the  certainty  of 
a  new  and  growing  ICBM  capabUlty  from  that 
Irrationally  hostile  nation. 

Within  a  span  of  less  than  two  decades  wo 
have  moved  from  complete  security  to  peril- 
ous Insecurity. 

Yet,  the  response  of  the  public  generally. 
much  of  the  media  and  many  political  lead- 
ers ranges  from  apathy  and  complacency  to 
affirmative  hostility — not  against  the  poten- 
tial enemies  which  threaten  us — ^but  toward 
our  own  military  establishment  and  the  very 
concept  of  providing  defense  capabilities  ade- 
quate to  protect  this  country  and  Its  vital 
Interests.  The  state  of  public  opinion  Is  such 
that  some  responsible  leaders,  fully  familiar 
with  the  threat,  believe  It  Is  futUe  to  seek 
adequate  defense  funding.  Thus,  we  respond 
as  a  nation — not  by  appropriate  measures  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  but  by  significant 
curtailments  which  widen  the  gap. 
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In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and  much 
of  the  Congress  Is  almost  one  of  precipitous 
retreat  from  the  challenge.  This  paradox  In 
response  to  possible  national  peril  U  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

THE  COTBACK   IN    DEFENSE  SPENDING 

It  Is  In  this  mixed  climate  of  euphoria  and 
retreat  that  a  major  retrenchment  In  Amer- 
ica's defense  effort  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  defense  budget  proposed  for  FY 
1971,  totaling  $71.8  billion  In  proposed  ex- 
penditures, reflects  the  largest  single  cutback 
In  defense  spending  since  the  Korean  War.« 
Yet  a  significant  portion  of  our  political  and 
intellectual  leadership  is  demanding  even 
more  drastic  reduction. 

Difficult  budgetary  decisions 
In  addition  to  the  public  malasle,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  confronted  with  extremely 
difficult  budgetary  decisions.  The  problems 
include  (l)  pressing  and  escalating  domestic 
needs,  (11)  inflationary  costs,  (111)  the  con- 
tinuous drain  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  (Iv) 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  budget  more 
nearly  In  balance  after  years  of  deficits. 

Quite  apart  from  public  and  political  pres- 
sures, there  Is  an  obvious  need  for  some  re- 
structuring of  national  priorities  as  well  as 
the  effecting  of  all  possible  economies.  The 
Impact  of  aU  of  these  pressures  centered  on 
the  defense  budget,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   describes    as   a   "bare    bones"    one. 
It  Is  also  recognized  as  "translUonal,"  pend- 
ing to  some  extent  the  outoome  of  the  SALT 
talks  and  affording  time  for  a  more  penetrat- 
ing analysis  by  the  new  administration  of 
defense  needs,  options  and  priorities. 
Inadequate  funding 
As  understandable  as  the  resulting  budget 
may  be.  It  entails  the  assumption  of  defense 
risks  which  seem  \mjustlfled."  The  $71.8  bU- 
llon  dollars  proposed  for  FY  1971  Is  $9.8  bU- 
Uon  below  the  Johnson  admlnlstraUon  budg- 
et proposal  for  FY  1970,  and  constitutes  7% 
of    estimated    gross    national    product — the 
lowest  percentage  since  FY  1951.  This  pro- 
posed funding  would  constitute  34.6%  of  the 
total  federal  budget,  the  lowest  commitment 
to  defense  since  FY  I960.*' 

Greater  Soviet  effort 
There  has  been  no  comparable  restraint 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  with  re- 
spect to  overall  defense  spending  or  the  fund- 
ing of  Its  strategic  programs.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  trend  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
continues  steadily  upward.  Its  total  military 
fundtog  about  equals  that  of  the  U.S.,  al- 
though Its  gross  national  product  (GNP)  Is 
barely  half  that  of  this  country.  If  expendi- 
tures on  the  Vietnam  war  are  excluded,  the 
total  Soviet  effort  substantially  exceeds  that 
of  the  U.S.  But  the  mix  of  the  spending  Is 
especially  meaningful  In  view  of  Its  effect 
upon  the  strategic  balance  of  power.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  spending  significantly  more 
than  the  U.S.  in  the  buildup  of  Its  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons.** 

The  results  of  this  greater  Soviet  effort  are 
now  reflected  In  their  dramaUc  gains  In 
ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  other  advanced  weapons 
systems.  If  we  continue  to  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  outdistance  the  U.S.  In  defense  ef- 
fort, It  Is  inevitable  that  the  security  of  this 
country  will  be  endangered.  As  Secretary 
Laird  has  warned: 

"Time  and  again  In  our  past  history  oai 
nation  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  allowing 
Its  armed  forces  to  dwindle  to  levels  that 
proved  to  be  too  low  to  discourage  or  to 
counter  aggression."  ♦♦ 

In  view  of  the  crescendo  of  demands  for 
further  reductions  In  defense  spending,  we 
may  be  well  along  the  road  to  reliving  this 
past  blBtoiry. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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There  are  three  disturbing  trends  In  de- 
fense funding:  (1)  the  magnitude  of  the 
overall  reduction,  (U)  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance between  Soviet  spending  on  strategic 
forces  as  compared  to  our  effort,  and  (111)  a 
similar  unfavorable  balance  In  the  critical 
area  of  research  and  development  (R&D) .  Of 
these,  perhaps  the  last  Is  the  cause  for  great- 
est concern. 

Soviet  challenge  to  V.S.  technology 
The  VS.  has  enjoyed  a  clear  technological 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
other  countries  until  recently.  It  has  been 
this  qualitative  superiority,  rather  than  the 
size  of  forces  or  numbers  of  weapons,  which 
has  enabled  America  to  deter  major  war  and 
protect  the  Free  World  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  This  superiority  Is  today 
being  successfully  challenged  by  the  Soviet 
Union.** 

In  addition  to  talented  leadership  and  the 
necessary  Industrial  base,  the  essential  In- 
gredients of  a  vital  and  competitive  tech- 
nology are  skilled  manpower  and  adequate 
R&D  funding."  The  U.S.  Is  falling  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  In  both  of  these  respects. 
More  graduate  engineers 
As  of  1969,  the  Soviet  Union  was  believed 
to  have  about  660,000  full-time  R&D  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  as  compared  with  about 
540,000  In  the  VS.  But  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
graduating  annually  a  substantially  greater 
number  of  engineers  than  the  U.S.,  and  Its 
technically  trained  manpower  base  Is  pro- 
jected steadily  to  outdistance  that  of  the 
UjB.*' 

Greofer  funding  of  R.  &  D. 

Comparative  funding  data  for  military-re- 
lated R&D  (Including  space/atomic  energy) 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  VS.  reflects  a 
similar  disparity.  Soviet  annual  funding  for 
this  purpose  Is  now  estimated  at  about  916 
to  $17  billion  as  compared  with  UB.  funding 
of  about  •13  to  916  blUlon.  Again,  the  trend 
Is  also  adverse  as  the  Soviet  militajy  R&D 
effort  during  the  1960's  Increased  by  about 
60%  while  that  of  the  UJ3.  Increased  30%." 

Secretary  Laird  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  Is  devoting  more  effwt  to  mili- 
tary-related R&D  than  la  the  U.S.,"  with  Its 
rate  of  such  expenditures  Increasing  "about 
10-18%  annually"  while  comparable  U.S.  ex- 
penditures "remain  relatively  constant."  *• 
Threat  to  Minuteman 

In  relating  our  need  for  the  most  advanced 
technology  to  the  Soviet  threat.  Dr.  Foster 
has  testified  that  by  early  1974  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  It  continues  Its  ICBM  production 
and  deplojrment,  will  be  able  "completely  to 
overwhelm  the  present  Mlnuteman  portion 
of  oxir  deterrent."  "  He  stated  that  the  Safe- 
guard program  (ABM)  should  Improve  the 
siu-vlvablllty  of  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
U.S.  land-based  missiles.  But  the  long-range 
svirvlvablUty  of  an  adequate  number  of  our 
ICBM's  canno*  be  assured  without  a  more 
extensive  and  effective  ABM  system  than  has 
been  proposed.  The  critical  necessity  of  pro- 
viding alternative  measures  Is  now  a  priority 
task  of  R&D."  Dr.  Foster  cited  this  prob- 
lem as  one  example  of  the  frightening  way 
in  which  advancing  technology  obsolesces 
both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  and 
even  entire  weapons  systems.  Indeed,  he 
states  a  "major  restructuring  of  our  strategic 
forces  may  be  necessary  to  insure  surviv- 
ability." «» 

Lead  Time— A  free  society  handicap 

The  problem  of  "lead  time"  in  weapons  de- 
velopment Is  particularly  acute  In  competi- 
tion between  an  open  and  a  closed  society. 
The  time  span  between  Initial  R&D  and  de- 
ployment may  range  from  five  to  fifteen  years, 
depending  upon  complexity  and  rapidity  of 
new  developments  requiring  changes  or  re- 
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designing.  In  a  Communist  state,  when 
recy  is  both  an  obsession  and  a  way  ol 
the  development  of  a  new  weapon 
concealed — even    from    our    most 
Intelligence  efforts — until   testing  begl^ 
often  until  the  completed  weapon  is  dlspj; 
In  Red  Square.  This  gives  the  Soviet 
and  Red  China  at  least  a  five-year  tlmd 
vantage  In  developing  new  weapons 
If  a  major  technological  breakthrough 
catch  us  by  surprise  the  results  coul^ 
catastrophic.'' 

Hope  of  survival— Technological  su 

There    Is    no    way    completely    to 
against  the  poeslblUty  of  some  dramatic 
concealed    technological    advance    in 
onry.  But  this  risk  is  minimized  direct|y 
proportion   to    the   extent    we    maintal 
overall    superior    technological    base 
more  effective  R&D  effort   than  any 
nation. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  recent  trends 
ate  serious  doubts  as  to  the  future 
of  this  ooiintry.  The  United  States  can 
match  Its  potential  enemies  in  land 
or  in  numbers  of  tactical  weapons.  Our 
hope  of  survival  is  to  maintain  clear 
superiority.  This  simply  cannot  be  ach^ 
by  permitting  our  industrial  and 
cal  manpower  bases  to  erode  and  by 
quate  emphasis  on  R&O. 

No  subject  In  the  entire  spectrum  ol 
fense  problems  deserves  a  higher  priori  y 
thought  and  urgent  attention." 
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One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  " 
tlonal"  budget,  proposed  for  FT  1971  is 
hope  that  the  present  Strategic  Arms 
tlon   Talks    (SALT)    will   be   fruitful, 
political  leaders  have  urged  even  g^eate:' 
gtralnt   than  that  reflected   in   the 
budget,    arguing — despite   all   expenencte 
the  contrary — that  the  Soviets  might  b< 
fluenced  favorably  by  our  example 
The  object  of  SALT 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  seekl 
halt  the  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons 
logic  of  the  situation — at  least  on  the 
face — calls  for  a  "freeze,"  which  seems 
a  facile  and  popular  solution.  In  s 
terms,  the  object  of  SALT  Is  to  agree  u 
limitation — and    perhaps    a    gradual 
tlon — of  strategic  nuclear  weapwns.  An 
fectlve  Eigreement  to  this  end  which  doea 
leave  either  side  at  the  mercy  of  the  o 
which  does  not  in  itself  alter  the  balance 
power,  and  with  procedures  to  assure 
pllance,  woTild  be  welcomed  by  most  of 
world.    SALT    therefore    deserves    the 
careful   attention,   as   all    avenues   toward 
more  peaceful  world  must  be  explored 

Disarmament  talks — Record  of  failuT'. 

But  whatever  the  hopes  and  opportu 
of  SALT  may   be,   there  is  no  precedent 
history  of  effective  disarmament   being 
compllshed    by    agreement    between 
powers  with  divergent  national  Interests 
has  U.S.  experience  been  reassuring 
nothing  new  about  our  seeking 
through  negotiation.  This  has  been  the 
consistent  element  in  American  foreign 
icy  since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear 
Few  seem  now  to  remember  the  U.S 
prevent  an  atomic  arms  race  by  delivering 
stockpile    to    the    United    Nations — an 
rejected  by  the  USSR.  Periodically  since 
various  efforts  to  slow  or  halt  the  arms 
by  negotiation  have  been  frustrated  In 
instance  by  the  intranslgency  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  true  that  three  negotiations  have 
successful  in  the  sense  that  limited 
ments  were  reached  on  Important  Issues 
none   of    these   agreements   has   slowed 
pace  of  the  Soviet  armaments  or  its 
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fest  quest  for  superiority.  Indeed,  we  may 
have  magnified  and  perhaps  even  miscon- 
strued the  significance  of  such  agreements.^'' 

Communist  concept  of  negotiation 

All  Americans  would  like  to  think — despite 
the  absence  of  convincing  evidence — that 
the  Cold  War  is  over  and  that  we  have  in- 
deed entered  a  new  era  of  negotiation.  Our 
desire  for  peace  is  so  strong  and  our  national 
inclination  to  assume  reciprocal  friendliness 
and  rationality  so  genuine,  there  is  danger 
that  we  may  assume  without  justification  a 
similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders.** 

But  It  is  prudent  to  remember  that  the 
Communist  concept  of  negotiation  is  radical- 
ly different  from  ours.  They  view  it  as  a 
component  of  oonfilct,  with  the  objective  of 
gaining  an  advantage  without  conceding 
anything.  The  classic  description  of  the  So- 
viet approach  is  as  follows: 

"Soviet  officials  do  not  converse  with  for- 
eigners: they  compete.  There  Is  no  searching 
for  understanding  in  conversation  as  we 
understand  It  In  the  West,  no  effort  at  ac- 
commodation of  the  mind,  not  even  the 
slightest  hint  or  suggestion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ever  done  anything  that  was  in 
anyway  wrong  or  even  unwise.  Imprudent  or 
Intolerable.  Their  idea  of  give  and  take  in  a 
talk  is  simple:  You  give,  they  take."  '" 

Few  American  diplomats  have  had  greater 
experience  in  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
Communists  than  Dean  Acheson.  Writing  his 
autobiography  with  the  sober  perspective  of 
time,  he  said: 

"What  one  mvist  learn  (from  our  experi- 
ences) is  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  not 
moved  to  agreement  by  negotiation — that  is, 
by  a  series  of  mutual  concessions  calculated 
to  move  parties  desiring  an  agreement  closer 
to  an  acceptable  one."  " 

Humiliation  and  futility 

The  dreary  and  frustrating  record  of  nego- 
tiating with  Communists  abundantly  docu- 
ments the  foregoing  views."  One  need  not  go 
back  to  the  dlsllluslonments  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  to  the  exasperating  negotiations 
over  Berlin,  or  to  the  recurrent  disarmament 
talks  which  hav&  foundered  on  the  Soviet 
determination  to  take  all  and  give  nothing. 
The  past  failures  are  legion  and  recent  ex- 
perience affords  little  basis  to  exi>€ct  any- 
thing different.  Seventeen  years  of  humiliat- 
ing effort  have  failed  to  produce  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
mockery  in  Paris  has  now  continued  for 
nearly  two  and  one-half  years.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  a  direct 
party  to  the  Parununjon  and  Paris  talks.  Yet 
no  one  familiar  with  the  realities  of  world 
power  and  politics  doubts  that  the  Soviets 
could  make  these  discussions  meaningful 
whenever  they  so  desire.*'  Rather,  they  con- 
tinue to  support  the  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  threat  of  aggression  in  Korea, 
while  the  "peace"  talks  are  exploited  for 
Comnaunlsrt  propaganda. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  unwisdom 
of  relying  upon  USSR  assurances  is  Its  role 
in  sabotaging  the  Middle  East  cease  fire  by 
suppwrting.  If  not  participating  in,  the  viola- 
tion thereof  by  the  UAR." 

Trap  for  the  unwary? 

This  Is  the  historical  framework  in  which 
all  negotiations  with  Communist  pwwers 
should  be  viewed.  We  must  continue  to  hope 
and  to  strive  for  a  genuine  change  of  atti- 
tude and  for  some  constructive  results.  In 
the  nuclear  age,  every  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate and  to  Improve  channels  of  communi- 
cations must  be  pursued.  But  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  fatal  concessions  or  even  of  a 
deliberate  trap. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  unpredictable 
and  aggressive  power,  certainly  for  the  past 
30  years.°=  It  has  acted  with  stealth,  surprise 
and  ruthlessness — when  it  attacked  Poland 
in  concert  with  Nazi  Germany;  when  it  sub- 


jugated its  allies,  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia; and  when  It  moved  to  deploy  missiles 
in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  a  mas- 
sive effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  own 
resources  or  any  external  threat,  to  acquire 
and  extend  strategic  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  U.S.  Its  record  of  feverish  military  prep- 
aration is  unequaled  since  Hitler deter- 
mined upon  conquest — structured  his  Wehr- 
macht  for  World  War  II.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  shown  an  almost  paranoiac  hostility  to- 
ward America  and  "capitalist  Imperialism," 
as  evidenced  by  its  consistently  hostile  con- 
duct in  every  arena  of  international  affairs 
and  by  its  pervasive  anti-American  propa- 
ganda for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Only  the  reckless  or  the  naive  would  ne- 
gotiate with  such  an  adversary  except  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  skepticism.  Like- 
wise, we  would  Indeed  risk  the  security  of 
our  country  If  defense  planning  and  funding 
are  predicated  on  assumptions  or  hopes  as  to 
the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
to  mutually  fair  and  enforceable  disarma- 
ment. 

As  President  Nixon  well  said,  "we  cannot 
trust  our  future  to  the  self  restraint  of  coun- 
tries that  have  not  hesitated  to  use  their 
power  ev^n  against  their  allies."  " 

Strategic  implications  of  a  "freeze" 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
SALT  as  an  opportunity  to  assure  indefl- 
nltely  for  itself,  by  agreement,  a  position  of 
military  superiority.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished if  we  were  foolhardy  enough  to  agree 
to  an  arms  limitation  which  left  the  U.S. 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first-strike  capability 
or  which  otherwise  undermines  the  credi- 
bility of  our  capacity  effectively  to  retaliate. 
But  one  may  assume  that  U.S.  negotiators 
will  not  commit  such  egregious  folly. 

There  may  be  a  less  visible  danger  The 
Soviet  Union  could  strengthen  its  overall 
military  and  political  position  by  an  agree- 
ment which  freezes  strategic  capabilities  at 
some  level  of  specified  parity.  Even  If  It  be 
assumed  that  the  result  would  be  genuine 
strategic  parity** — rather  than  the  freezing 
of  the  present  Soviet  advantages — the  conse- 
quences could  still  be  profound  in  terms  of 
total  military  pwwer  and  diplomatic  influ- 
ence. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  appreciably  stronger 
than  the  U.S.  in  tactical  forces  and  weapons. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  some  700 
IRBM's  deployed  within  convenient  range  of 
defenseless  Western  European  cities  and 
NATO  forces.  The  Soviet  tactical  forces- 
capable  of  overrunning  much  of  the  land 
mass  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Asia  Minor — 
have  been  restrained  for  the  past  quarter 
century  by  the  "shield"  of  the  U.S.  su- 
perior strategic  nuclear  forces.  If  this  shield 
is  neutralized  by  agreement,  what  restraints 
will  then  exist  against  Communist  non-nu- 
clear aggressions? 

If  such  a  neutralization  occurs,  the  impli- 
cations are  disturbing  and  far  reaching.  Will 
the  Soviet  Union  be  emboldened  to  employ 
its  superior  tactical  capabilities,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  of  an  agreed  strategic  stand- 
off? Will  the  posture  of  NATO  forces  thereby 
become  so  untenable  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  deem  It  prudent  to  move 
into  the  orbit  of  Soviet  influence?  Or,  to 
forestall  such  an  unwelcome  move,  will  the 
U.S.  find  it  necessary  substantially  to  aug- 
ment our  NATO  tactical  forces?  What  will  be 
the  effect  upon  U.S.  Influence  and  interests 
in  other  friendly  countries  around  the 
world? 

These  and  related  questions  bring  the 
SALT  negotiations  into  sobering  perspective. 
One  may  doubt,  without  In  any  way  de- 
negrating  the  importance  of  SALT,  whether 
such  questions  have  received  the  public 
discussion  and  scrutiny  which  they  so  mani- 
festly deserve. 
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THE  HosTn-mr  toward  the  Mn-rrART 
one  of  the  trends  in  this  country— per- 
hans  the  most  fundamental  one— which 
ai^es  concern  is  the  increasing  public  hos- 
tiU^y  toward  "the  military."  This  is  not  the 
niace  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  gravely 
disquieting  problem.  Some  aspects  of  it  axe 
a^mded  to  in  the  body  of  the  Panel  Report, 
and  a  brief  reference  is  made  above  to  the 
effect  on  defense  funding.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  a  largely  hostile  or  even  an  apa- 
thetic  public  are  not  limited  to  reduced  mili- 
tary spending.  The  entire  structure  of  our 
^fense  edifice  suffers  when  there  Is  In- 
adequate public  understanding  and  sup- 
port It  may  be  fataUy  undermined  where 
public  opinion  is  not  merely  negative  but 
aggressively  hostile. 

Revolution  on  the  campxis 
Already  this  level  of  hostility  exists  on  the 
college  campus  and  the  virus  is  spreading. 
There  is  a  widespread  revulsion  to  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  resentment  of  the  draft, 
with  its  disruption  of  life  plans.  It  is  under- 
standable, and  in  accord  with  our  best  tra- 
ditions, that  the  young  people  who  are  asked 
to  serve  in  the  miltlary  forces  should  be 
concerned  and  skeptical.  They  have  every 
right  to  ask  why,  to  debate  the  assumptions 
and  judgments  with  respect  to  defense  needs, 
and  to  disagree  with  them.  This  right  Is 
acknowledged  and  should  be  jealously  de- 
fended. ,     . 

But  there  are  militant  and  revolutionary 
minorities  on  many  campuses  who  abuse  this 
and  other  rights  In  their  desire  to  destroy 
American  Institutions.  A   favorite  tactic   is 
forcibly  to  deny  free  speech  to  all  who  enter- 
tain different  views,  relying  not  on  reason 
and  rational  discussion  but  on  coercion  and 
violence.    Examples    of    this    fascist-minded 
conduct  are  legion.  They  have  demeaned  the 
life  and  quality  of  education  on  some  of 
most  prestigious  campuses  of  this  country.*" 
The  hostility  gains  support 
The  greatest  cause  for  concern  is  not  that 
a  few  thousand  New  Leftist  revolutionaries 
are  on  the  move.  Rather,  It  is  that  they— 
and  their  lawless  conduct— are  tolerated  and 
often  supported  by  a  broad  base  of  otherwise 
responsible  students,  faculty  and  even  col- 
lege administrators  and  trustees."  Many  of 
the  tactical  "causes"  of  the  New  Left  have 
acquired   a  broad   appeal.   Foremost   among 
these  Is  a  crusade  against  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices the  Defense  Department  and— the  favor- 
its  whipping   boy   of   all— the   "military-In- 
dustrial complex."" 

We  have  witnessed  all  too  frequently  the 
disheartening  spectacle  of  avowed  revolu- 
tionaries being  accorded  respectabUlty  by 
many  fellow  students  and  faculty  members 
as  well  as  by  the  national  publicity  so  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  media.  Among  the 
most  popular  campus  speakers  are  these  left- 
ists whose  goal — in  accord  with  Communist 
objectives — Is  to  disarm  America. 

A  movement  of  this  magnitude  does  not 
remain  confined  to  the  campus.  It  has 
widened  rapidly  to  engulf  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  opinion  makers  In  this  country. 
Most  of  those  who  now  participate  in  the 
criticism  certainly  do  not  go  as  far  as  the 
leftist  extremists.  Many  remain  well  within 
the  limits  of  legitimate  comment  and  criti- 
cism. But  the  outcry  against  "the  military" 
Is  now  orchestrated  with  frightening  una- 
nimity— not  only  on  the  campus  but  by 
much  of  the  media,  in  the  theater  and  arts, 
and  widely  among  some  politicians.  We  may 
have  reached  what  amounts  to  a  subtle  form 
of  censorship  by  consensus.  Few  are  willing 
to  speak  out  in  defense  of  the  military,  and 
even  fewer  in  support  of  increased  defense 
funding.  The  public  figures  who  have  the 
courage  to  present  a  "different"  viewpoint 
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are  predictably  assailed  as  "vrarmongers"  and 
•Jlngoists." 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
McCarthylsm  to  find  such  Intolerance  and 
repression  of  rational  discussion  of  Issues  of 
the  gravest  national  import.* 

The  consequences 
The  short-range  consequences  already  are 
becoming  apparent.  Marked  success  has  been 
attained  in  slandering  the  ROTC,  in  driving 
military  recruiters  from  the  campus,  in  deny- 
ing recruiting  opportunities  to  defense- 
related  industries,  and  in  some  curtailment 
of  university-based  military-related  research 
and  development.  The  number  of  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters,  encouraged  not 
merely  by  revolutionaries  but  by  many  who 
consider  themselves  respectable  citizens,  is 
a  cause  for  increasing  concern." 

Other   predictable    consequences    of    this 
hoetlUty  Include  the  adverse  effect  (1)  on  the 
general  recruiting  and  retention  of  military 
personnel;    (11)    the  number  and  quality  of 
applicants  for  the  service  academies;  and  (Hi) 
on  the  morale  and  esplrlt  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  our  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  also  will  be  an  inevitable  weakening 
of  the  American  concept  of  civilian  orienta- 
tion of  the  military.  Some  of  the  institutions 
and  practices  which  are  prime  targets  of  the 
New  Leftists  tend  significantly  to  perpetuate 
educated  civilian  Influence  on  our  military 
affairs  and  establishment.   One  would  have 
thought  that  those  who  dlstnist  "the  mili- 
tary" would  be  zealous  to  strengthen — rather 
than  undermine — this  wholesome  Influence. 
In   its  broadest  scope,   the   result   of    the 
widening  public  alienation  from  the  military 
will  be  the  weakening  of  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  freedom  everywhere.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  end  desired  by  the  revolutionaries. 
The  role  of  responsible  dissent 
It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point  that 
no  thoughtful  person  suggests  that  the  mili- 
tary, or  any  aspect  of  national   defense.  Is 
above  criticism.  The  role  of  responsible  cri- 
ticism and  dissent  is  vital  to  the  health  of  a 
democracy,  and  for  the  reasons  pointed  out 
by  President  Elsenhowever  there  mxist  ever 
be  a  vigilant  public  overseeing  of  the  defense 
establishment.  This  is  necessary  to  sissure  the 
civilian  control  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  also 
necessary  because,  in  a  troubled  world  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  huge  defense  require- 
ments, national  security  Is  too  important  to 
leave  to  the  mUltary,  to  Congress,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  or  Indeed  to  any  single  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  An  appropriate  national 
defense  posture,  adequate  but  not  excessive. 
Is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  national  con- 
cern  and  every  aspect  of  It  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  widest  and  most  thoughtful 
scrutiny  and  inquiry. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  exercUe  responsibly 
these  attributes  of  democracy.  It  Is  quite 
something  else— by  resort  to  irrational  abuse 
and  indiscriminate  criticism— to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  only  Instrumentality 
which  protects  from  foreign  aggression  the 
freedoms  we  all  cherish. 

A    VIABLE    NATIONAL   STRATEGY 

Unless  the  American  pec^Jle  wish  to  accept 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power— with  aU 
of  the  probable  consequences— the  only  via- 
ble national  strategy  is  to  regain  and  retain 
a  clearly  superior  strategic  capability.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the  trends 
identified  above,  and  by  eschewing  agree- 
ments which  freeze  the  U.S.  into  a  second- 
rate  status.  The  margin  of  our  overall  stra- 
tegic strength  must  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even  after 
a  surprise  first  strike,  the  capability  to  re- 
taliate win  in  fact  survive  and  be  adequate 
to  impose  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
aggressor  nation.  This  course  of  action  Is  not 
incompatible  with  continued  negotiations  for 
arms  limitations.  Indeed,  It  will  significantly 


enhance  the  chances  of  negotiations  being 
genuinely   fruitful    without   constituting    a 

trap. 

The  requisite  resources 

It  will  be  said  that  domestic  needs  should 
have  priority  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  an  "arms  race"  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  truth  is  that  this  country  can 
and  must  meet  both  its  domestic  and  defense 
requirements.  If  we  faU  in  either,  there  Is 
little  future  for  America  as  we  know  it  or  for 
our  cherished  freedoms."" 

The  U.S.  has  all  of  the  requisite  resources, 
except  perhaps  the  will.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  gross  national  product  only  half  that 
of  this  country.  It  lacks  a  comparable  indus- 
trial and  technological  base,  and  It  has  a 
backlog  of  domestic  demands  which — sup- 
pressed as  they  may  be — vastly  exceed  those 
of  this  country.  Indeed,  In  terms  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  standard  of  living  the  So- 
viet Union  is  at  least  a  half  century  behind 
the  U.S.  In  any  contest  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  superior  military  capability,  we 
have  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  the  nec- 
essary resources. 

Need  for  public  understanding 
But  m  our  free  democracy,  as  contrasted 
with  a  totaUtarlan  regime,  the  tatlxnate 
defense  posture  Is  determined  by  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  Is  here  we  suffer  a  serious 
disadvantage,  especially  at  a  time  of  dis- 
illusionment with  International  responsibili- 
ties and  a  greater  concern  with  pressing 
domestic  needs.  The  only  hope  of  minimizing 
this  disadvantage  Is  to  assure  a  wider  public 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  an  understanding 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  second-rate 
military  status. 


THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    SECOND-RATE    STATUS 

The  American  people  must  be  reminded 
that  basic  Communist  dogma  contemplates 
the  employment — over  such  time  span  as 
may  be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenal  of 
pressures  against  the  VS.  as  the  strongest 
democratic  power.  Despite  discord  among 
Communist  states,  there  has  been  no  amelio- 
ration of  this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the 
past  quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  relatively  weak  strategically,  it  precip- 
itated or  supported  crisis  after  crisis — 
directly  or  through  puppets  and  satellites — 
designed  to  extend  Its  Influence  and  to  create 
disarray  within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World. 
Throughout  this  time  it  waged,  as  did  Red 
China,  massive  political  warfare  against  the 
United  States,  Including  subversion  and 
propaganda  as  well  as  economic  and  diplo- 
matic pressures.  Nor  did  the  Soviet  Union 
hesitate  to  employ  techniques  of  military 
blackmail . 

It  Is  irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  military  power  now  shifting  dramatically 
in  Its  favor,  that  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  will  be  less  hostile,  disruptive  and 
imperialistic. 

A  recent  study  of  Kremlin  policy  noted 
the  Soviet  effort  to  achieve  nuclear  superior- 
ity, and  commented: 

"Presenting  the  world  with  a  clear  cut 
superiority  In  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
may  appear  to  some  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  a 
feasible  political  means  for  consolidating  its 
own  alliances  and  disintegrating  the  oppos- 
ing forces.  Such  a  major  shift  in  the  world- 
wide balance  of  power  may  also  heighten  the 
risk  of  confrontation,  with  vast  costs  in  the 
present  and  unforeseeable  dangers  In  the 
future."  " 

As  our  country  ponders  its  future  course, 
drifting  as  we  are  into  a  position  of  In- 
feriority or  possibly  even  freezing  that  status 
by  agreement,  our  people — as  well  as  respon- 
sible officials— should  consider  the  capabUity 
of  the  U.S.  to  respond  In  the  types  of  situa- 
tions which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  70'8  and 
beyond,  and  which  may  Include:  (1)  a 
Soviet-lnspireci  and  supported  war  against 
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Israel;  (11)  some  other  form  of  Soviet  take- 
over of  the  Middle  East,  with  Its  coveted:  oil 
reserves;  (HI)  a  new  confrontation  G»er 
the  status  of  Berlin;  (Iv)  extension  of  ihe 
Brezhnev  doctrine  to  selected  non-Comiiu- 
nlst  countries:  (v)  another  Cuban-type 
crisis,  perhaps  In  Latin  or  South  America  tf 
not  again  in  Cuba;  (vl)  nuclear  blackntaU 
over  Issues  affecting  ouz  vital  Interests;  (^1) 
the  disruption,  by  force  or  other  sanctl(|ns, 
of  the  international  trade  upon  which  the 
economic  well  being  of  o\ir  people  depeod: 
(vlll)  Intensified  levels  of  subversion  to  the 
point  of  threatening  our  Internal  security; 
and  (Iz)  outright  aggression  against  alUe^ 
In  Western  Europe  or  elsewhere — whom  we 
are  committed  to  defend. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  proud  a^d 
responsible  people  of  this  coimtry  wo«ld 
knowingly  tolerate  a  national  strategy  which 
could  Invite  these  types  of  situations,  leav- 
ing us  virtually  helpless  to  respond  effectlte- 
ly.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  conscious 
toleration  by  a  majority  of  our  people  of  de- 
fense weakness  which  threatens  national  Se- 
curity and  freedom  Itself. 

WIAKJTESS — THE   GRAVEST  THXEAT  TO  PEACf 

The  most  ominous  danger  of  being  secotid 
rate  In  the  nuclear  age  Is  that  It  miiltlplles 
the  chances — not  of  peace — but  of  nuclfar 
war.  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  overconfldence  or 
miscalculation  In  the  employment  of,  or 
threat  to  use,  their  power  may  trigger  such 
a  war  inadvertently  or  place  the  UnlQed 
States  In  a  posture  from  which  there  coi^ld 
be  no  retreat. 

The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  throut^h 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  recond- 
ed  history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  tfce 
contrary.  Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  stirvlve. 

Weakness  of  the  VS. — of  Its  military  capa- 
bility and  Its  will — would  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I^OTNOTES 

>  T7.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970'8,  Repdrt 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Nixon.  Feb.  18, 
1970.  p.  122.  (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Report.) 

•Defense  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1971, 
Secretary  Laird  before  the  House  Subcoi 
mlttee  on  Defense  Appropriations,  Feb. 
1970,  p.  1.   (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Lai 
Report.) 

'  It  should  be  remembered  here  that  In 
cent  years  Intelligence  projections  frequei 
ly  have  understated  these  capabilities.  Lal^d 
Report,  iupra,  pp.  34,  101. 

*  The  folly  of  relying  on  assumptions  as  to 
Intentions,  rather  than  upon  known  capabO- 
Itles,  Is  documented  by  countless  mlUtatr 
surprises  down  through  history.  Pearl  Harbi>r 
Is  a  classic  example.  More  recent  examples 
Involving  the  Soviet  Union  Include  the  Cub^n 
Missile  Crisis  and  Czechoslovakia.  See  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senate  Speech,  Jxdy 
9,  1969.  j 

»  Plans  to  withdraw  20.000  American  troofcs 
are  opposed  oy  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment. As  Indicated  In  a  recent  on  the  sce^e 
report  "there  Is  no  real  peace  In  Korea  todayi" 
N.Y.  Times,  article  by  Philip  Shabecoff,  Juiie 
34,  1970.  j 

•  Mao  Tse-tung  recently  Issued  a  fresh  1»- 
dlctment  against  the  VS..  calling  for  a  "prS- 
tracted  peoples'  war"  against  American  "lii- 
perlallsm,"  and  concluding:  "People  of  tae 
world,  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressots 
and  all  of  their  running  dogs!".  N.Y.  Tlmi 
May  21,  1970.  T 

'The  Suez  Canal  has  other  strategic  sig- 
nificance. The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  by  sea.  Soviet  shljs 
from  Black  Sea  ports  now  require  nearly  4o 
days  to  reach  Vietnam  by  sailing  arouqd 
Africa. 

•See  The  Military  Balance  1970-71,  Tbe 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London,  p.  4  i. 


•See  editorial  comment.  The  New  York 
Times,  September  20,  1970.  The  Soviet  Union 
also  shared  responsibility  for  Syria's  brief  but 
dangerous  Intervention  In  Jordan's  Septem- 
ber 1970  clvU  war. 

'"The  recent  Soviet- West  German  non- 
aggresslon  pact  may  result  In  some  surface 
lessening  of  tension,  but  as  long  as  Soviet 
ground,  air  and  missile  forces  are  maintained 
in  Eastern  Europe,  with  the  capability  of 
overrunning  and  destroying  Western  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

"  The  Brezhnev  doctrine,  announced  as 
Justification  of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  commenting  on  this  proclaimed 
right  of  aggression,  the  New  York  Times  said: 
"This  reliance  on  force  and  contempt  for  law 
must  raise  fears  that  some  day  Moscow  will 
decide  that  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  non-Communist  nations  is  also 
being  Interpreted"  In  a  way  which  Justifies 
Soviet  intervention.  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial, Sept.  28,  1968. 

"•  Only  U.S.  superior  military  strength  frus- 
trated the  Soviet  plan  to  install  strategic 
missiles  In  Cuba,  although  history  may  re- 
cord that  U.S.  concessions  assured  an  vin- 
molested  Communist  regime  and  base  In 
Cuba. 

"  C.  L.  Svtlzbergei ,  foreign  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Times,  recently  commented 
on  the  "neo-lsolatlonism"  in  this  country, 
and  noted  that  "U.S.  Infiuence  is  being  slow- 
ly squeezed  out"  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  New  York 
Times  Service,  Richmond  "nmes-Dlspatch, 
July  24,  1970. 

"  This  paper  addresses  primarily  the  Soviet 
threat  which  Is  clearly  paramount  for  the 
I970's.  There  is  no  thought  of  minimizing 
the  threat  of  Red  China,  the  leadership  of 
which  Is  so  Implacably  hostile  to  the  U.S. 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
possible  that  in  the  long  run  Red  China  Is 
more  likely  to  rupture  peace  than  any  other 
nation. 
"See  also  Mr.  Laird's  address  of  April  20, 

1970,  at  the  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  N.Y.  Times,  AprU  21,  1970;  and 
data  reported  In  The  Military  Balance  1970- 

1971,  published  by  The  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies.  London,  1970. 

"President's  Report,  p.  120  and  Secretary 
Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  See  The  Military  Bal- 
ance, supra,  p.  6,  which  repMjrts  about  1300 
operational  ICBM's  In  Jxily  1970.  Intelligence 
estimates  of  the  number  of  ICBM's  actually 
deployed  are  extremely  accurate.  But  esti- 
mates of  production  rates  (and  hence  future 
operational  strength )  have  consistently  erred 
on  the  low  side.  See  Laird  Report,  p.  34. 

"Secretary  Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  The  So- 
viets are  continuing  to  produce  SS-9's  at  a 
rate  of  about  50  per  year,  and  wiU  have  some 
300  by  the  end  of  this  year.  See  Laird.  Ad- 
dress of  April  20.  1970,  supra.  The  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  based  In  London,  pub- 
lishes annually  The  Military  Balance  (cited 
supra)  and  a  complementary  publication  en- 
titled 7';ie  Strategic  Survey.  Although  there 
are  variations  In  detail  as  to  types  and  num- 
bers of  weapons,  the  data  published  by  The 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  generally  cor- 
roborates the  unclassified  Information  of  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department. 

"See  The  Military  Balance,  supra,  p.  6, 
which  credits  the  Soviet  Union  with  800  SS- 
11 '8,  with  deployment  continuing. 

"•  The  distinction  between  MRV  and  MIRV 
Is  that  In  the  former  the  multiple  separate 
warheads  are  not  independently  guided  to 
targets. 

"Secretary  Laird  estimated  last  Ptebruary 
that  if  the  Soviets  follow  a  'High  Force- 
High  Technology"  approach  they  will  prob- 
ably have  their  first  "MIRV's  by  mld-1971 
and  a  very  formidable  hard  target  kill  capa- 
bility (by  MIRV's)  by  the  mld-1970's.''  Laird 
Report,  p.  104.  The  recent  Pacific  twting  of 


multiple  reentry  vehicles  on  Improved  8S-U 
missiles  Indicates  the  Soviets  are  slgniflcantlv 
ahead  of  this  schedule. 

"  See  Laird  Report,  p.  103.  Secretary  Laird 
recognized  that  this  cannot  be  a  firm  esti- 
mate at  this  time. 

"See  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  De. 
fense  Research  and  Engineering,  Statement 
before  Subcommittee  of  House  Armed  Serv. 
ices  Committee,  March  9.  1970,  p.  9  ef  sea  ■ 
Laird  Report,  pp.  48.  49.  103.  104.  See  also  The 
Strategic  Survey  of  1969,  supra,  pp.  30,  31 
where  the  "new  and  more  accurate  guidance 
systems"  are  discussed,  and  the  conclusion 
reached:  "The  whole  future  of  land-based 
ICBM's  has  been  called  into  question  (by  this 
Improved  accuracy),  since  it  begins  to  aeem 
possible  that  no  amount  of  protection  for 
ICBM  silos  can  compensate  for  the  improve- 
ments In  accuracy  now  in  prospect."  This 
Judgment  by  The  Strategic  Survey  applies 
primarily  to  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  missiles. 

■See  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  pp.  39  40 
and  50. 

**  A  technological  breakthrough  In  the  un- 
derwater  detection  and  tracking  of  sub- 
marines could  give  the  first  nation  to  achieve 
it  a  decisive  advantage.  See  Interview  with 
Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Air  Force/Space  Dl- 
gest,  July  1970.  pp.  31.  35.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  such  a  technological  break- 
through may  be  achieved  by  "sensing  devices 
that  could  reveal  every  submarine  in  the 
oceans  to  detection."  See  news  report  on  a 
Pre-Pugwash  Conference  on  New  Technology 
and  the  Arms  Race,  Racine.  Wisconsin.  The 
Washington  Poet.  Sept.  9.  1970,  p.  A-3. 

■  The  U.S.  has  plans  for  a  test  model  of  a 
new  supersonic  bomber  (B-1).  A  force  of 
such  bombers  capable  of  long  distance  air-to- 
ground  launches  would  add  flexibility  and 
diversity  to  o\ir  deterrent  capability,  and 
also  would  be  useful  in  limited,  non-nuclear 
confrontations.  Such  bombers  must  be  de- 
signed, however,  to  operate  from  numerous 
smaller  and  dispersed  airfields  to  minimize 
vulnerability  from  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

"The  Strategic  Survey  of  1969.  supra,  p.  28. 
It  Is  not  suggested  that  the  Svirvey  Itself  was 
misleading.  The  tabulation  which  received 
the  wide  press  pubUclty  was  only  one  of 
many  tables  In  the  Survey,  which  also  In- 
cluded a  great  deal  of  relevant  data  on  mega- 
tonnage,  accuracy  and  survivability. 

"Of  the  total  warheads  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  1,853  represent  the  optimum  load  of  our 
B-52  force,  while  460  were  assigned  to  Soviet 
strategic  bombers.  A  similar  distortion  of 
SLBM's  apparently  was  Included  in  the  tabu- 
lation, assigning  1,328  warheads  to  Polaris 
submarines. 

"This  Statement  addresses  broadly  the 
strategic  balance  of  power  and  does  not  dis- 
cuss comparative  tactical  or  general  force 
capabUltles.  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  and 
especially  the  appendices,  indicate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Communist  powers  in  non-nu- 
clear military  power.  See  also  the  publica- 
tions of  The  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies. 
supra. 

»  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Ooodpaster,  Supreme  Al- 
lied  Commander  in  Europe,  has  warned  that 
"the  balance  of  security  there  is  shifting  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  bloc."  He  stated  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  "form  a  concentration 
of  military  power  that  exceeds  anything  the 
world  has  previously  seen.  These  Soviet  forces 
far  exceed  anything  that  is  required  solely 
for  defense."  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
September  16.  1970. 

•''WUllam  Beecher,  writing  In  the  N.Y. 
Times.  Oct.  28.  1969.  assumes  a  100  klloton 
warhead  on  our  MIRV.  and  states  that  the 
Soviet  MRV  warhead  is  50  times  more  power- 
fvU  than  our  MIRV.  The  Strategic  Survey  for 
1969,  supra,  p.  29.  assumes  a  200  kUoton  war- 
head on  MIRV's.  See  also  Laird  Report,  p. 
102.  as  to  Soviet  MIRV. 

"  As  a  part  of  this  protection,  the  USSR 
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has  deployed  the  most  elaborate  radar  warn- 
ing and  counter-measure  systems.  It  also  has 
devoted  a  greater  effort  than  the  VS.  to  ad- 
vanced fighter  Interceptor  aircraft  (the  Fox- 
bat,  for  example)  and  to  ground-to-air  mis- 
siles, with  larger  defense  forces  in  these  cate- 
gories than  the  U.S. 
n  The  Military  Balance  1970-71.  supra,  p.  7. 
^Although  critics  in  this  country  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  an  ABM  system,  one  must 
assume  the  Soviets  would  not  be  spending 
billions  on  such  a  system  unless  they  had 
full  confidence  In  Its  effectiveness.  Dr.  John 
S.  Poster.  Jr.,  and  many  qualified  U.S.  sci- 
entists, have  no  doubt  that  an  effective  ABM 
system  Is  within  the  competency  of  existing 
technology.  See  Interview  with   Dr,  Foster, 
published   In  Air   Force/Space   Digest,   July 
1970,  p.  31  et  seq.  See  evidence  marshalled 
by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  in  his  ABM  debate 
speeches  to  the  Senate  on  Aug.   6   and   11, 
1970.  A  major  component  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, the  Spartan  missile,  successfuly  inter- 
cepted an  ICBM  over  the  Pacific  in  a  test  on 
August  28. 1970. 
"President  Nixon's  Report,  supra,  p.  125. 
» Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  by  the 
mld-70's  the  Soviets  will  probably  have  "a 
submarine  force  capable  of  destroying  most 
of  our  alert  bomber  and  tanker  force  before 
it  can  be  airborne."  Secretary  Laird's  State- 
ment, pp.  50.  105.  The  Defense  Department 
confirmed  for  the  first  time  on  April  23,  1970 
that  Y-class  Soviet  submarines,  with  16  nu- 
clear missiles  are  patrollng  our  Atlantic  Sea- 
board. NY.  ■nmes,  April  24,  1970.  Secretary 
Laird  reports  that  as  of  April  1970  the  So- 
viets had  over  200  operational  launchers  on 
nuclear  submarines  for  submerged   launch 
SLBM's.  plus  70  launchers  on  diesel  subma- 
rines. Laird's  address,  supra  p.  11. 

»"  Senator  Jackson  recently  Informed  the 
Senate  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  their  (the 
Soviet's)  program,  if  continued,  will  produce 
a  first-strike  capability  unless  the  U.S.  takes 
appropriate  counter  measures."  Senate 
Speech,  Aug.  5,  1970. 

"The  Soviets  have  been  more  innovative 
than  the  U.S..  having  pioneered  in  gas  tur- 
bine propulsion,  in  developing  a  variety  of 
surface-to-surface  missUe-launchlng  ships, 
and  possibly  in  new  techniques  of  ASW. 

» Nor  have  the  Soviets  neglected  the  sup- 
port elements  for  world-wide  naval  opera- 
tions. They  have  tankers,  supply  and  main- 
tenance vessels,  supported  by  an  Impressive 
merchant  marine  fleet.  They  also  have  em- 
phasized, more  than  any  other  nation,  ocean- 
ographlc  studies  and  surveys.  Their  trawl- 
ers—used extensively  for  Intelligence  ptir- 
poses— regularly  patrol  our  coasts. 

■  Jto  AprU  1970  Soviet  maneuvers,  described 
by  U.S.  Navy  spokesmen  as  the  "biggest  In 
nutory,"  involved  some  200  warships.  Asso- 
ciated Press  story,  AprU  23,  1970. 
**  Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  21. 
"Secretary  Laird  warned  that  in  defense 
funding  and  m  the  deferral  of  decisions  on 
^tal  defense  measures  "we  are  literally  at  the 
Mge  of  prudent  risk."  Address  of  AprU  20 
*«pra,  p.  6.  "^ 

f  Jtf^"^  Report,  supra,  p.  22.  The  detaUed 
r,?V?  S5  ^'■**  "*  ^*  '°rth  in  the  Reports 
m. Ji?  P'«?*«le»it  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
mentioned  above.  These  Include  a  comparl- 
ft,LT  *"?  *°'"<»te8  the  neglect  of  strategic 
th»^  £  "^**'  adjusting  for  Inflation)  8lS» 
irr  ,Q7f^°i''^  °'  ^^"  Vietnamese  war.  The 
or M  i*^  °f*  funding  is  only  $3.8  bUlion, 
TnVL  ^'*  *^*  ^^^  >e'el  of  defense  spend- 
S^w*^  ^  ^^^  Vietnamese  war.  As  the  cost 
»25  wm!^""  ^*^  '^^  running  at  more  than 
str»t,ii         ^'  annum,  it  is  evident   that 

country— has  been  curtailed  sharply 

Sovie't  nn/5'''!^*  *°  ^°'^  "*<="y  ^hat  the 
sUteLmi  J*  spending  on  defense.  The 
htv^n.^'  **^'*'  "°*^  estimates  published 
tLl^l  '°"'*=^'-  ^  Department  of  De- 
i«nse  Posture  Statements.  Jan.  15.  1969-  Ll- 
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brary  of  Congress  studies;  and  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  Studies.  Mr.  Laird  has  said 
that  "the  Soviet  Union,  as  far  as  offensive 
strategic  weapons  systems,  is  outspendlng 
the  U.S.  In  the  ratio  of  three  to  two  converted 
to  dollars."  Press  conference,  Feb.  18.  1969. 
See  also  address  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson.  U.S. 
Senate.  Aug.  6,  1970. 

"  Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  33. 

*  Testimony  of  Dr,  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  9l8t  Congress, 
March  9,  1970.  See  also  the  Reports  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
supra. 

"  Other  essentials  to  the  development  and 
deployment  of  advanced  weapons  systems 
relate  to  procurement  and  defense  planning, 
contracting  and  testing.  These  and  reUted 
matters  are  discussed  in  the  body  of  the 
Panel's  Report. 

*'  See  Foster,  supra,  p.  28. 
"  See  Foster,  supra,  p.  30  et  seq.  Dr.  Foster 
points  out  that  total  R&D  spending,  both 
civilian  and  military,  Is  still  greater  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  trend  is  unfavorable 
even  with  the  addition  of  our  non-military 
related  effort. 
**8ee  Laird's  Report,  supra,  p.  66. 
"Foster,  supra,  pp.  9,  10. 
«» Alternative  systems  under  consideration 
Include   (l)    the  mobile  basing  of  Mlnute- 
ma.n-type   missiles,    and    (U)    an    undersea 
long-range    mlssUe   system    (ULMS's)    with 
submarines  capable  of  launching  mlssUee  of 
ICBM  range.  Dr.  Foster,  supra,  p.  12.  Secre- 
tary Laird's  Statement,  pp.  48,  49.  The  So- 
viets may  already  be  well  ahead  of  the  U.S 
in  developing  a  mobile  ICBM.  The  Strategic 
Survey  for  1969.  supra,  at  p.  29.  states:   "A 
mobile  ICBM  has  certainly  been  under  de- 
velopment for  some  time,   and   the  Soviet 
Union  has  claimed  that  it  Is  already  opera- 
tional." 

"  Foster,  supra,  p.  14;  Laird  Report,  supra, 
p.  49. 

"Science  and  Technology.  Tools  for  Prog- 
ress, report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Science  Policy,  April  1970,  p.  38:  "Technol- 
ogy win  not  stand  still;  on  the  contrary  it 
will  Ukely  move  more  rapidly.  The  penalty 
for  technological  surprise  can  be  enormous." 
■>*  Other  problems  related  to  technology  and 
R&D  have  been  identified  in  the  main  body 
of  the  Panel's  Report. 

»  The  first  of  these,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  at 
1963.  halted  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  Soviets  only  agreed  to  this  at 
a  time  when  their  test  program,  involving 
high-yield  weapons  with  both  offensive  and 
defensive  (ABM)  capabilities,  was  weU  ahead 
of  America's.  We  had  previously  been  duped 
during  the  late  50'8  into  the  cessation  of  test- 
ing similar  weapons  on  the  specious  theory 
that  the  Soviets  might  foUow  a  good  example. 
The  second  agreement  was  the  United  Na- 
tions' ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space  for  mUl- 
tary  purposes,  an  agreement  which  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  already  to  have  violated  In 
spirit.  The  third  of  these  limited  agreements 
Is  the  NonproUferation  Treaty,  recently  ap- 
proved, which  leaves  a  number  of  non-sign- 
ing nations  free  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
"  One  may  recall  the  disillusionment  after 
the  hopes  engendered  by  the  "spirit  of  Ge- 
neva" and  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David"  were 
dashed  by  Soviet  duplicity. 

"James  Reston.  New  York  Times,  Dec  8 
1960,  p.  46. 

"  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation,  W.  W 
Norton  &  Co..  NY..  1969.  p.  729. 

"Past  negotiations  have  occurred  when 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  bargaining 
power  lay  on  our  side  of  the  table.  Now.  when 
the  U.S.  is  relatively  weaker,  and  when  the 
issue  Is  the  future  security  of  our  country. 
It  Is  prudent  to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  genuine 
mutuabillty  of  any  agreement  acceptable  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


"The  competition  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  for  dominant  influence 
in  smaller  Communist  countriee  does  com- 
plicate the  situation,  maiftng  it  lees  likely 
that  either  wlU  take  the  lead  In  exercising 
an  ameliorating  Infiuence. 

»  Although  the  full  extent  of  Soviet  parti- 
cipation in  this  violation  may  not  yet  be 
known,  press  reports  and  commentators  indi- 
cate that  "the  KremUn  broke  its  word,  lied 
to  the  United  States  and  double  croesed  the 
developing  peace."  See,  for  example,  Roeooe 
and  Geoffrey  Drimimond,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  Sept.  10,  1970;  Joseph  Alsop  The 
Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1970;  and  Evans 
and  Novak,  The  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  21. 

"  In  addressing  the  Senate  on  Julv  9,  1969 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  said  that  "an  In- 
creasing number  of  informed  western  an- 
alysts assess  the  Soviet  Union  (today)  as  a 
dangerous  and  unpredictable  opponent." 

"  The  President's  Report,  p.  1 1 1 . 

•*  "Parity"  is  inherently  a  theoretical— not 
a  realistic— concept,  as  there  are  too  many 
variables  both  as  to  the  quaUty  and  charac- 
teristics of  various  weapons  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  might  be  employed 

«  The  New  York  "Hmes  described  the  New 
Leftist  revolutionaries  as  "the  new  Fascists 
of  our  generation."  Editorial.  Dec  17  1969 
See  also  New  York  Times  editorial  of  June  10 
1970.  Stewart  Alsop  has  observed  that  the 
campus  "is  In  danger  of  beconUng  intel- 
lectually a  closed  society."  Newsweek  Mav 
18,  1970.  ^ 

"Alexander  M.  Blckel,  The  Toleration  of 
Violence  on  the  Campus,  The  New  Republic 
June  13.  1970.  p.  15  et  seq.  Fred  M.  Hechlnger' 
Education  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  stated  that:  "The  politicizing  of  the 
campus  ...  has  moved  the  universities  to 
the  brink  of  disaster."  N.Y.  'Hmes.  July  19 
1970.  See  also  Dr.  Nathan  Pusey.  infra. 

"As  indicated  in  the  Panel's  Report,  cor- 
porations which  depend  In  major  part  on  de- 
fense contracts  are  among  the  least  profitable 
of  all  corporations.  Indeed,  many  corpora- 
tions deUberately  refuse  or  avoid  defense 
business.  See  George  E.  Brekley.  The  Myth 
of  War  Profiteering,  The  New  Republic  Dec 
20.  1969. 

"President  Nathan  Pusey,  Baccalaureate 
address  at  Harvard  University.  New  York 
Times,  June  10.  1970  See  also  Dr.  Pusey's 
Annual  Report  for  1968-69. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  some  25,000  to  30,000 
draft  dodgers  have  sanctuary  In  Canada,  with 
an  elaborate  organization  for  getting  them 
there.  Stewart  Alsop.  Newsweek.  July  20.  1970. 
Already  some  politicians  and  advocates  of 
"peace  at  any  price"  are  urging  amnesty  for 
these  draft  dodgers. 

"President  Nixon  has  said:  "If  we  are  less 
strong  than  necessary  .  .  .  there  will  be  no 
domestic  society  to  look  after."  The  Presi- 
dent's Report.  Feb.  18,  1970,  p.  10. 

■^  New  Trends  In  Kremlin  Policy,  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  George- 
town University,  Aug.  1970.  p.  vi. 


THE  ROGER  WILLIAMS  AWARD  TO 
CHIEP  JUDGE  ROBERT  E.  QUINN, 
U.S.  COURT  OP  MTLITARY  AP- 
PEALS 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  night  in 
the  caucus  room  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
present  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Society's  annual  Roger  Williams  Award 
Ceremony  which  is  given  to  a  Rhode 
Islander  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  State  and  Nation.  It  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  participated  in  the  award 
ceremony,  for  I  shared  with  the  assem- 
blage both  admiration  and  huge  respect 
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and  regard  for  the  recipient  of  the  Roi  jer 
Williams  Award,  the  Honorable  Robert  E 
Quinn,  Chief  Judge  of  the  UJS.  Court 
MiUUry  Appeals.  Formerly  Govemoi 
our  State  and  with  a  record  of  miJiy 
years  of  active  leadership  and  partici;  )a 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  our  State  Chief 
Judge  Quinn  is  particularly  worthy  ind 
deserving  of  the  honor  accorded  himl 

Although  there  were  several  speakers 
on  the  program  who  extolled  the  m^ny 
virtues  of  Chief  Judge  Quinn,  I  thinkjthe 
remarks  that  were  most  exemplary]  of 
the  occasion  were  those  given  by  his  Ibng 
time  friend.  Judge  Michael  DeCiantii  of 
the  Rhode  Island  family  court.  J 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  in  the  Record  Judge  DeCiaiitis' 
remarks  upon  his  presentation  of  the 
Roger  Williams  Award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  or  Judge  DeCiantis 
It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  present  this  ai?ard 
to  an  associate  of  twenty-five  years  or  lAore. 
and  a  lifetime  friend.  Our  friendship  [has 
endured  for  fifty  years,  and  during  aU  that 
time  we  have  never  had  one  personal] dis- 
agreement to  thU  very  day.  When  meri  ex- 
perience such  a  relationship,  they  leafn  a 
great  deal  about  one  another.  I  know  ma^y  of 
his  characteristics.  He  has  always  be*n  a 
happy  person,  a  man  constantly  lookli^g  at 
the  bright  side  of  life.  In  a  gathering.:  this 
trait  was  contagious.  He  Injected  good!  fel- 
lowship and  gaiety  wherever  he  went.  H^  has 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  In  gotern- 
ment.  the  mlUtary.  In  law  and  he  If  an 
orator  without  an  equal.  He  Is  a  distin- 
guished Rhode  Islander— truly  the  man  of 
the  year.  Of  the  many  characteristics  ^hlch 
he  possesses,  one  Is  very  Uttle  knownl  and 
stands  out  In  my  mind.  It  Is  a  rare  one.  It  Is. 
foreslghtedness.  In  my  humble  oplnloa,  he 
Is  an  mdlvldual  with  a  keen  prophetic  mind. 
The  matters  with  which  he  concerned  him- 
self thlrty-flve  years  ago  are  of  lmm«late 
concern  today.  i 

Bob  has  always  been  a  compassionate 
man  who  long  ago  saw  a  need  for  the 
poor  to  be  assisted :  But,  at  the  same  time. 
cautioned  that  the  imworthy  shouli  not 
dip  their  fingers  into  the  State' 
sources.  In  1937,  he  said: 

No    decent    Rhode    Island    citizen 
charity.  He  wants  an  opportunity  to 
decent    living.    That    opportunity    m 
provided.  We  have  no  time  or  sympathy  for 
the  chlaelers. 

His  ability  to  see  ahead  extendied  to 
the  judiciary  and  the  problems  wte  are 
faced  with  today.  Thirty-five  year$  ago. 
he  proposed  a  remedy  which  is  now  being 
implemented  throughout  the  country. 
Let  me  read  you  his  views : 

Our  judicial  system  should  be  revises  I  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  whole  system  of  jadlca- 
ture  should  be  cshanged  at  one  time.  .  .  . 
There  should  be  an  administrative  heal,  who 
should  have  the  power  to  assign,  su])ervlse 
and  require  Judges  to  do  a  day's  work. 
Litigants  and  lawyers  are  entitled  t<>  have 
their  cases  heard  and  decided  with  reason- 
able expedition. 

I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  th^  most 
outstanding  qualities  a  man  can  hjave  is 
vision.  To  achieve  great  things.  tL  man 
must  first  dream  and  he  must  dilijently 
work:  But  without  vision  there  Is  no 
attainment.  I  quote  him.  to  present  you 
with  the  evidence,  that  this  mafi  had 
such  vision. 
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The  present  Congress  is  now  engaged 
in  legislation  which  will  increase  social 
security  benefits.  When  this  idea  was 
bom  years  ago.  Bob  said: 

An  old-age  pension  Is  not  merely  a  senti- 
mental gesture:  It  Is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
our  modem  method  of  life. 


A  controversial  statement,  then,  now 
simplistic  and  obvious. 

With  just  a  few  of  majiy  examples,  I 
have  demonstrated  to  you  his  foresight. 
I  have  only  barely  mentioned  his  achieve- 
ments because  they  speak  for  themselves, 
and  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  that  could 
add  to  their  distinction. 

However,  nourishing,  cultivating,  and 
prudently  shaping  them  from  time  to 
time  is  a  man's  own  basic  philosophy  and 
integrity  that  contain  his  stature.  I  per- 
sonally know  of  his  integrity  and  his 
strong  feelings  regarding  public  trust. 
Historically,  public  trust  is  violated  from 
time  to  time  by  men  who  seize  position 
for  their  own  gain,  men  whose  philosophy 
is  "the  public  be  damned."  Because  of 
this,  it  becomes  necessary  for  decent  men 
to  remind  themselves  and  others  of  what 
should  be  the  rule,  and  where  the  focus 
shall  be.  In  his  own  words,  this  is  what 
Bob  felt  about  men  in  power: 

Unless  you  are  willing  to  let  the  fierce  light 
of  public  opinion  beat  down  upon  your  ac- 
tions, then  those  actions  should  not  be 
taken. 

Every  measure  should  be  tested  In  the 
light  of  this  question.  The  test  should  not 
be:  Is  It  good  for  me  or  some  particular 
group  or  organization  or  Individual.  The  test 
should  be:  Is  It  good  for  the  state.  .  .  . 

•  Any  man  with  a  sense  of  prose  could 
have  made  these  statements,  but  it  takes 
a  lifetime  to  live  up  to  them. 

His  career  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
many,  but  nothing  is  complete  or  perfect 
in  this  world  and  as  he  reminded  us 
35  years  ago:  "The  whole  glorious 
shining  future  lies  before  us.  Let  us  make 
the  most  of  it."  If  a  man  makes  this  his 
life's  work,  he  deserves  any  plaudits 
that  may  come  to  him. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  included  in  this 
demonstration  of  recognition:  but  most 
of  all,  I  am  proud  to  be  his  friend. 


of  the  tour.  Nearby  are  several  old 
churches  which  will  be  open,  with  host- 
esses. The  Frederick  County  Historical 
Society  home,  the  gardens  of  the  near- 
by Visitation  Convent,  and  special  dis- 
plays of  Negro  history  and  early  city 
maps  and  documents  in  City  Hall  will  all 
be  open.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Rose  Hill  Manor,  which  is  currently 
undergoing  renovation;  the  ever  popular 
Barbara  Fritchie  home  and  Roger 
Brooke  Taney  home;  both  recently  re- 
stored; and  the  lovely  Steiner  House. 
Buses  will  take  visitors  to  the  grave  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  and  to  the  Hessian 
Barracks  on  the  property  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Deaf. 

Added  features  will  be  craft  displays 
at  several  of  the  locations.  These  will  be 
manned  by  hobbyists  and  professionals 
in  fields  repersentative  of  craft  work 
done  in  Frederick's  early  days. 

Frederick  annually  opens  its  historic 
locations  to  visitors  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  rich  store  of  history  in  the  area. 
Under  the  direction  of  Chairman 
Michael  Croghan.  almost  all  of  the  work 
for  Bell  and  History  Days  is  performed 
by  volimteers. 

I  urge  Senators  and  people  everywhere 
to  join  me  in  Frederick  on  May  15  and 
16  for  a  highly  enjoyable  and  interest- 
ing weekend.  Frederick  is  a  city  which 
has  managed  to  preserve  much  of  its 
fascinating  past,  and  Bell  and  History 
Days  are  the  perfect  occasion  for  aU  of 
us  to  explore  a  place  where  so  much  his- 
tory was  made. 


BELL  AND  HISTORY  DAYS  IN 
FREDERICK,  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report  that  once  again 
this  year  the  historic  city  of  Frederick, 
Md..  will  be  celebrating  its  traditional 
"Bell  and  History  Days." 

On  May  15  and  16,  all  of  Frederick's 
impressive  historical  treasures  will  be  on 
display.  Bus  tours  will  be  available  and 
costumed  guides  and  hostesses  at  all 
locations  will  assist  visitors  and  acquaint 
everyone  with  Frederick's  past. 

Frederick's  bells  wiU  play  an  outstand- 
ing role  in  the  festivities.  Maryland's 
only  complete  carillon  is  located  adja- 
cent to  the  downtown  area,  and  its  caril- 
lonneur  will  alternate  with  the  master  of 
the  Trinity  Chapel  chimes  in  sifternoon 
recitals.  In  addition,  a  local  costiuned 
hEmdbell  choir  will  perform. 

History  buffs  will  welcome  a  chance 
to  view  where  history  was  made.  Court 
House  Square  with  its  many  old  homes 
and  quaint  buildings  will  be  a  focal  point 


GOVERNMENT   REORGANIZA-nON 

BILLS 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
asked  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  McCLELLAN).  to  express  my  views 
on  proposed  Government  reorganization 
bills-S.  1430-1433— now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  particularly  as  they  affect  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  gratefi^ 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  for  affording 
me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views 
on  this  matter  to  his  committee.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  ray  letter 
responding  to  Chairman  McClellans 
request,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^^  ^„  jg^j 

Hon.  JOHN  L.  MCCLELLAN,  _„„,  „„-,. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Oper 
ations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C^ 
DEAR  John:  I  appreciate  very  niuch  you^ 
letter  asking  for  my  comments  on  the  loui 
reorganization    bUls    (S.    1430-33).    as   they 
affect  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  A^''!^, 
ture  ^  established  In  1862.  The  original  Art 
provided  that  the  general  designs  and  duU« 
of  the  Department  were  to  acij^^"  *°^X 
fuse  among  the  people  of  the  UnlW  Stt^ 
useful  information  on  subjects  connecttQ 
with  agriculture  In  the  most  general  ana 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word. 

Since  then,  of  course,  the  Congr^s  h«  M 
signed  many  additional  functions  to  «»•"»-_ 
partment,  most  of  which  are  f'^^ed  at  w 
therlng  the  Interests  of  aK^culture.  of  "^ 
areas,  and  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  country 
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The  Department  Is  now  Involved  In  establish- 
ing standards  for  agricultural  products,  agri- 
cultural market  news,  warehousing,  consvuner 
protection.  Including  meat  and  poultry  In- 
spection, comprehensive  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  research,  economic  anal- 
yses pertaining  to  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment, new  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, conservation  of  resources,  management 
of  national  forests,  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention,  environmental  protection, 
food  distribution,  rural  development,  agricul- 
tural and  rural  credit.  Including  electric  and 
telephone,  service  to  cooperatives,  price  sup- 
port progranss.  and  Federal-State  cooperative 
ventures  as  they  concern  agriculture  and  the 
people,  to  name  a  few. 

Many  of  these  functions  were  placed  In 
the  Department  In  order  to  assure  that  agri- 
culture and  rural  areas  would  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve  in  a  primary  sense, 
rather  than  as  an  appendage  to  legislation 
designed  to  benefit  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas.  Two  recent  examples  come  to  mind. 
First,  in  1965.  Congress  authoirized  and  the 
President  approved  a  bill  providing  for  loans 
and  grants  for  sewer  and  water  facilities  in 
rural  areas  to  be  funded  and  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Pre- 
vious legislation  had  authorized  such  Federal 
assistance  to  lU'ban  political  bodies  for  these 
same  purposes  but  had  Ignored  rural  areas. 
And  second,  in  the  mld-1960'3.  the  Congress 
authorized  and  the  President  approved  an 
expanded  rural  housing  program.  Here  again, 
as  a  Montana  State  Expteriment  Station 
study  showed,  a  real  need  existed  but  was 
largely  Ignored  until  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnistratlcn  was  authorized  to  make  and  In- 
sure such  loans.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  only  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  there  real  sympathy  and  helpfulness  in 
providing  farmers  and  other  rural  residents 
with  specific  services  adapted  to  meet  their 
special  needs. 

Further,  no  other  Department  or  agency 
In  the  Federal  government  is  as  close  to  the 
people  whom  they  are  to  serve  as  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  case  of 
price  support  and  related  programs,  there 
have  been  established  2,830  county  offices  and 
87  sub-offices,  50  State  offices,  as  well  as  area 
offices  to  supervise  and  direct  such  programs. 

The  county  ASCS  office,  generally  located 
at  the  county  seat,  is  the  farmer's  local  point 
of  contact.  All  county  offices  are  adminis- 
tered by  farmer  county  committees  elected 
by  farmers  themselves.  These  offices  assist 
farmers  in  the  prep>aratlon  of  price  support 
documents;  check  his  eligibility  for  price 
support — adequacy  of  farm  stortige  facilities, 
compliance  with  ftirm  acreage  allotments  or 
base  acreage  diversion,  keep  him  Informed  of 
program  details,  and  generally  help  him  In 
his  dealings  with  government. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  a 
credit  agency  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
also  closely  allied  with  the  people  whom  they 
ser\e  and  have  district  and  coimty  offices  In 
the  areas  where  the  people  live. 

And,  of  course,  there  Is  the  Federal-State 
relationship  now  existing  as  between  the  De- 
partment and  aU  states  in  the  gathering  and 
aisseminating  of  knowledge  gained  through 
agricultural  production  and  marketing  re- 
search, market  news,  and  economic  factors 
affecting  crop  and  Uvestock  production  and 
marketing. 

For  more  than  100  years  the  Department 
01  Agriculture  has  maintained  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  land  grant  colleges  and 
research  and   experiment   stations   In   each 

abate 

Since  1914,  when  the  Smith-Lever  Exten- 
sion Act  was  approved,  farmers  and  other 
rural  resldente  have  been  enabled  to  maln- 
Mina  direct  commuiUcatlon  through  county 
omces  Of  the  Cooperative  Federal-State  Ex- 
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tension  Service  of  the  Land  Grant  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

All  of  these  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  associated  with  the 
Department  were  designed  by  Congress  to 
bring  together  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  a  goal  of  enhancement 
of  human  life  and  quality  of  living  In  rural 
America. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  orga- 
nized with  purposes  and  goals  In  mind  and 
till  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  Innumer- 
able changes  In  technology,  economic  factors, 
and  other  developments  that  have  occurred 
in  our  country  and  In  the  world,  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  still  serves  the  people, 
all  of  the  people.  In  this  country  with  the 
primary  goal  of  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

Today  anyone,  whether  It  be  a  Committee 
of  Congress,  a  business,  an  individual,  or  a 
farmer,  desiring  help  or  Information  relating 
to  the  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  knows  precisely  where 
such  aid  can  be  obtained  and  the  i>olnt  of 
contact  closest  to  the  Indlvldtial  concerned. 
And  long  experience  indicates  that  such  ap- 
peals for  help  will  be  sympathetically  forth- 
coming. 

As  you  know,  there  are  now  only  2.9  million 
farms,  a  farm  population  of  only  9.7  million 
persons  amounting  to  only  4.7  percent  of  the 
total  population,  and  a  rural  population  of 
only  about  54  million  persons,  the  sanae  now 
as  there  were  about  40  years  ago.  Yet  some  of 
the  major  problems  in  this  country  originate 
and  exist  in  our  rtiral  areas.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  now  being  treated.  Additional 
Intensive  treatment  will  be  forthcoming 
through  comprehensive  planning  and  devel- 
opment proposals  of  the  new  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development  of  the  CcHnmlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  this  I  know  you 
have  an  Intense  Interest.  But,  unless  we  have 
a  Department  designed  specifically  to  serve 
these  areas,  I  feel  our  efforts  will  be  for 
naught. 

It  seems  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  over 
100  years  of  solid  building,  block  by  block, 
be  torn  down,  that  the  achievements  of  over 
100  years  erf  progress  be  Ignored,  and  that  the 
confidence  of  the  people  secured  by  over  100 
years  of  service  be  cast  to  the  winds,  solely  to 
make  changes  for  the  sake  of  change.  Nor 
can  I  understand  how  any  reorganization, 
whatever  the  nature,  can  result  In  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  people,  than  now  exists  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  people 
whom  they  serve.  To  abolish  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  transfer  Its  functions 
among  four  new,  untried,  generalized,  and 
purposeless  Departments  would  be  the  great- 
est mistake  this  government  could  ever  make. 

It  is  my  Intention  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  over 
time,  to  expend  more  and  more  effort  on 
oversight  activities  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to 
pursue  its  primary  purposes  and  goals  of 
serving  America  in  order  to  enhance  human 
life  in  this  country,  but  we  will  be  successful 
only  If  there  Is  a  Department  of  Ag^culture 
to  supervise. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce,  Chairman. 


SNAKE  RIVER  REACHES  LETHAL 
STAGE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
nitrc^en  content  in  the  Snake  River  has 
reached  the  lethal  stage.  We  all  knew 
this  was  coming.  The  problems  now  bur- 
dening the  wild  and  valued  Snake  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  passage: 

The  thing  I  greatly  feared  Is  come  upon  me. 


The  dams  are  taking  their  toll.  And  it 
appears  that  even  with  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  both  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  loss  to  the  spring  fish  runs — the 
young  salmon  and  the  steelhead — will 
be  devastating.  Last  month,  in  fact  the 
last  day  of  April,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  submitted  a  status  re- 
port on  the  nitrogen  supersaturation 
problem;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  report  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Status  Rxpoet  on  Nitbogen  Sttfeesatukation 
Problem — Columbia  River  and  Tributaries 
Considerable  effort  Is  being  made  to  pre- 
vent excessive  losses  of  downstream  migrat- 
ing salmon  caused  by  nitrogen  supersatura- 
tion. During  a  few  days  prior  to  April  27. 
about  40  million  Juvenile  chlnook  salmon 
were  released  from  hatcheries  along  the  lower 
Coltunbla  River.  These  releases  are  being  co- 
ordinated among  the  fishery  agencies  and 
vrtth  the  owners  and  operators  of  Columbia 
River  reservoirs  to  avoid,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  effects  of  nitrogen  supersaturation  on 
juvenile  fish. 

A  special  task  force  has  been  formed  by  all 
agencies  concerned  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
tensive coordination  required.  Represented 
on  this  task  force  are  the  following:  Nation- 
al Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Bureau  of  ^>ort 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Oregon  Pish  Commis- 
sion, Oregon  Game  Commission.  Washington 
Department  of  Fisheries.  Washington  De- 
partment of  Game.  Idaho  Pish  and  Game 
Department.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Grant  County.  Chelan  County  and  Douglas 
County  Public  Utility  Districts. 

One  of  the  functions  of  this  task  force  Is 
to  coordinate  the  hatchery  reletaes  with  regu- 
lation of  the  reservoirs  so  as  to  avoid  heavy 
spill  and  resultant  high  nitrogen  supersat- 
uration levels  at  the  times  the  releases  are 
made.  The  40-mllllon  plus  Juvenile  salmon 
released  this  week  constitute  the  major  part 
of  the  estimated  60-mllllon  hatchery-raised 
faU  Chinook  In  the  Columbia  River  drainage. 
Originally  these  fish  were  scheduled  to  be 
released  one  week  earlier.  However,  excep- 
tionally high  fiows  of  the  Columbia  River  for 
this  time  of  year  have  made  a  one-week  post- 
ponement desirable.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  below-normal  river  temperatures, 
the  growth  of  the  juvenile  fish  has  been  less 
than  normal  and  the  week's  delay  will  be 
beneficial  to  fish  development  and  size. 

The  task  force  has  previously  arranged  for 
redistribution  of  power  loadings  among  Fed- 
eral generating  stations.  This  redistribution 
was  made  to  keep  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
projects  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers  heavily  loaded  and  thereby  avoid  spill 
during  periods  when  steelhead,  spring  Chi- 
nook and  coho  salmon  were  being  released 
from  hatcheries. 

The  special  efforts  of  the  task  force  to 
avoid  heavy  spUUng  at  the  dams  at  the 
time  of  hatchery  releases  are  being  compli- 
cated by  the  exceptionally  high  river  flows 
this  spring. 

As  of  late  April,  some  60,000  downstream 
migrating  chlnook  salmon  have  been  cap- 
tured and  marked  at  Little  Goose  Dam  and 
transported  below  Bonneville  Dam.  Some 
equipment  difficulties  have  occurred  with 
operating  the  three  traveling  screens  at 
one  turbine  Intake.  As  of  April  30,  two  of 
the  screens  are  operating  and  the  other  will 
be  placed  In  operation  within  a  few  days. 
The  efficiency  of  the  screens  In  bypassing 
migrants  Into  the  gate  wells  has  been  excel- 
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lent.  Tests  sliow  that  up  to  90  perc<  nt  of 
the  flsh  are  diverted. 

There  has  been  some  reluctance  o  I  flsh 
shunted  Into  the  gatewella  to  enter  gatewell 
orifices  for  transport  to  holding  pon4s  be- 
low Little  Ooose  Dam.  A  herding  device  Is 
being  buUt  and  other  techniques  are jbelng 
explored  to  facUltate  the  entry  of  flsi  Into 
the  orifices.  Although  difficulties  ha«e  oc- 
curred In  collecting  migrants  this  flrsi  year, 
the  general  scheme  of  collecting  and  trans- 
porting migrants  has  great  merit.        J 

The  nitrogen  supersaturatlon  probltm  on 
the  Snake  River  Is  severe  at  this  time.  At 
Ice  Harbor  Dam  our  biologists  report  that 
from  15  to  30  percent  of  the  migrants] suffer 
from  "gas  bubble  disease."  Mlgrantd  cap- 
tured at  Ice  Harbor  also  are  transported  be- 
low Bonneville  Dam. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presideiit.  on 
May  8,  I  had  word  from  the  Northwest 
Steelheaders,  Council  of  Trout  Utolim- 
Ited,  that  the  nitrogen  problem  was  now 
critical  and  would  continue  for  several 
weeks.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  telegram  I  received  from 
the  Steelheaders  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tel(!gram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 

as  follows: 

Spokane,  Wash. 

May  8.     971. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington.    D.C. 

I>EAs  Sis  :  Request  suppwrt  for  publli ;  hear- 
ings Investigating  destruction  of  anadi  omous 
fish  runs  Columbia  and  Snake  Rlvsrs  by 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  National  .Aarine 
Fisheries  Report  May  4.  1971.  reveals  rising 
river  and  lethal  amounts  of  supersaliurated 
nitrogen.  Heavy  spill  and  high  nitrogen  will 
continue  for  weeks  during  Juvenile  sal  monld 
migration.  High  flsh  mortality  now  occ  irrtng. 
Exp>erimental  transportation  program  Bay  2 
Little  Goose  Dam  mechanically  inofcerable 
most  time.  Slotted  gatewells  Bay  6  Little 
Ooose  not  on  line  B£ay  7th.  Nitrogen  n  ow  ex- 
tends 400  miles  to  Pacific.  Corps  talklig  fish 
runs  to  death.  Federal  and  State  bldloglsts 
concerned.  Continued  construction  Lower 
Granite  Dam  before  problem  solved  unthink- 
able. Corps  environmental  Integrlt^y  not 
dependable.  | 

ARTHtTR  Solomon,  Jr.L 
Northwest  Steelheaders  Council  ojt  Trout 
Unlimited.  1 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  my 
oCQce  has  spent  much  time  in  telephone 
consultation  with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west Corps  of  Engineers  this  week  J  From 
the  information  obtained  from  those 
sources,  both  agencies  appear  to  belwork- 
ing  frantically,  and  with  good  coopera- 
tion, to  cope  with  the  problem.  Tae  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Biological  Lab 
oratory  in  Seattle  is  under  cont: 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  trai 
tation  program — screening  and 
trucking  the  fish  around  the  da: 
tional  Marine  Fisheries  states  thet  have 
had  difficulties,  mostly  mechanical,  in 
this  operation  which  has  hampered  them 
some,  but  generally  they  feel  it  isjwork- 
ing  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  National 
Marine  Fisheries  personnel  reportedly 
are  working  around  the  clock  ti  keep 
this  in  operation.  J 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  the  high  run- 
off season  and  the  river  is  rising.  Under 
the  circumstances  and  the  admitt€»d  bad- 
ly designed  spillways  at  the  daihs,  we 


will  experience  a  heavy  loss  in  fish.  No 
amount  of  effort  or  cooperation  at  this 
point,  no  amount  of  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended will  reduce  this  loss  significantly. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  reported  that 
as  of  6  p.m.,  May  10,  test  installation 
of  the  slotted  bulkheads  at  LltUe  Goose 
Dam  were  in  operation,  were  open  and 
water  passing  through.  This  work  was 
proposed  at  the  meeting  called  by  Gov- 
ernor McCall  in  March,  and  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  concerned  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  by  Governor  Andrus 
and  a  representative  of  Governor  Evans. 
As  a  result  of  the  expressed  concern  about 
the  nitrogen  problem  at  that  meeting, 
money  was  made  available  to  make  a 
test  installation.  At  this  point  is  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  just  what  the  test  results 
will  show,  we  can  only  hope  and  pray 
for  the  best. 

Both  National  Marine  Fisheries  and 
corps  representatives  have  verified  this 
week  the  lethal  nitrogen  content  in  the 
Snake.  They  report  that  230,000  young 
salmon  and  steelhead  were  collected  last 
week;  and  140,000  transported  below 
Bonneville  Dam.  This  is  evidence  that 
both  agencies  are  on  the  job  and  trying. 
National  Marine  Fisheries  stated  that 
last  Tuesday — a  week  ago — the  nitrogen 
saturation  level  below  Little  Goose  Dam 
was  138  percent;  below  Bonneville  Dam 
around  130  percent;  and  only  Monday  of 
this  week  at  Prescott,  Oreg.— some  70 
miles  downstream  from  Bonneville  Dam, 
126  percent.  NMF  reported  that  checks  at 
Ice  Harbor  showed  that  40  percent  of  the 
fish  had  symptoms  of  gas  bubbles. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  whole  tragic  ex- 
perience demonstrates  one  thing  for  us, 
it  is  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
more  closely  evaluate  our  technological 
endeavors  to  meet  our  short-range  needs 
as  to  the  effect  they  will  have  on  a  long- 
range  basis  on  our  natural  resources.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  consider  divert- 
ing some  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  con- 
siderable capabilities  to  meeting  oiu-  en- 
vironmental needs,  such  as  designing 
better  spillways,  and  researching  the 
many  problems  caused  by  dams  that  are 
now  existing  on  our  waterways.  We  don't 
need  to  build  more  dams  on  the  magnifi- 
cent Snake  River.  We  do  need  to  find 
solutions  to  problems  caused  by  dams  al- 
ready there. 

Many  are  joining  up  to  cope  with  the 
existing  problems  on  the  Snake.  Some, 
indeed  a  great  many,  are  Intent  on  pre- 
serving the  Middle  Snake.  But  it  wUl  take 
a  real  commitment  on  the  part  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  to 
solve  the  existing  problems  and  move  to 
preserve  the  Hells  Canyon  area.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  see  that  commitment  made. 


POISONING  OF  THE  WEST — PART  III 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  humans 
are  the  most  destructive  of  all  animals. 
In  order  to  meet  our  needs,  we  have  pol- 
luted air  and  water,  ruined  the  soil, 
scarred  the  countryside,  and  killed  our 
fellow  animals.  Not  only  are  we  destruc- 
tive, but  we  are  ingenious  In  our  way  of 
destruction. 

In  his  third  and  final  Sports  Illus- 
trated article.  Jack  Olsen  writes  about 
widespread  animal  death  that  has  been 


caused  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Services  Predator  Control  pro- 
gram. He  says  that  unless  we  curb  the 
present  rash  of  animal  ix)isoning,  we  will 
be  responsible  for  the  total  destructicxi  of 
the  coyote. 

Mr.  President,  the  California  condor, 
the  weasel,  the  prairie  dog,  the  passenger 
pigeon,  and  many  other  species  are  ex- 
tinct or  near  extinction.  Within  the  next 
few  decades  the  mountain  lion,  bear,  and 
bobcat  will  also  face  extinction — unless 
present  policies  and  attitudes  are 
changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  third  article  by  Mr.  Jack 
Olsen  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Home  on  the  Range  tor  Everyone 
(By  Jack  Olsen) 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  the  drenching 
of  the  West  with  poison?  How  can  an  en- 
lightened citizenry  overturn  a  deeply  rootert 
poisoning  hierarchy  that  has  only  grown 
stronger  in  the  face  of  scientific  criticism, 
that  has  steadfastly  Ignored  a  growing  eco- 
logical  awareness  and  that  is  already  turning 
the  tortured  rangelands  of  the  West  Into  a 
reeking  abattoir  of  dead  and  dying  wildlife 
and  contaminated  watersheds? 

Those  closest  to  the  problem,  men  like  the 
crusading  naturalist  Alfred  Etter  and  the 
politician-conservationist  Arnold  Rleder, 
agree  that  a  first  step  must  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  persistent  myths  and  legends, 
some  of  them  central  to  the  poisoning  Es- 
tablishment's rationale.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, the  popular  Idea  that  predators,  like  the 
coyote,  will  outlive  us  all,  that  no  amount 
of  killing  will  make  a  dent  in  the  hardy  crea- 
tures' populations.  Most  sheepmen  stubborn- 
ly insist  that  there  are  more  coyotes  now 
than  there  were  30  or  40  years  ago,  despite 
the  poisoning.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  does 
not  count  coyotes,  nor  do  many  state  game 
and  fish  commissions.  How  do  you  count  an 
animal  that  has  had  a  millennium  of  mU- 
lennia  to  learn  the  fine  art  of  roaming  the 
land  without  being  seen?  One  expert  U  as  ex- 
pert as  another,  and  the  propaganda  mlUs 
take  advantage  of  the  lack  of  geniUne  knowl- 
edge. Even  a  devout  protectionist  like  Etter 
Is  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  coyote  Is 
playing  his  last  hour  upon  the  stage.  "IfU 
be  a  long  time  before  coyotes  are  extinct, 
Etter  says,  "but  it  is  possible.  We  used  to 
say  the  wolf  and  the  grizzly  would  never  be 
wiped  out  in  the  United  States,  but  weve 
almost  managed  to  do  it." 

The  elimination  of  a  whole  species  seems 
so  unpleasantly  final— and  so  thoroughly  re- 
mote—that most  people  simply  refuse  to 
admit  the  possibility.  Then,  subconsciously 
convinced  that  It  cannot  happen,  they  per- 
mit It  to  happen.  While  sheepmen  "»«»  ™«™- 
bers  of  the  poisoning  Establishment  talk  m 
wildly  exaggerated  terms  about  the  muiu- 
mlUlons  of  coyotes  on  the  land,  less  partisan 
observers  have  begun  to  notice  that  some 
areas  have  been  cleared  completely  of  the '"I 
tie  wolves,  and  other  areas  seem  to  be  heaaea 
in  the  same  direction.  The  great  bulk  of  peo- 
ple will  remain  unconcerned,  of  course,  so 
long  as  a  few  coyotes  are  seen  crossing  mgn- 
ways  at  night  or  are  heard  occasionally  from 
a  distant  hilltop  in  the  moonlight.  Modern 
man,  despite  the  unfathomable  wonders  ne 
has  seen,  still  suffers  from  lack  of  imagina- 
tion stUl  seems  Incapable  of  looking  at  • 
steadily  dwindling  supply  of  specimen  ani- 
mals and  realizing  that  the  end  result  oi 
such  a  negative  progression  must  be  anni- 
hilation. . 
Similar  thought  processes— or  '^^/~. 
them— cause  certain  people  to  wonder  wna» 
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reuses  the  concern  about  endangered  species 
like  the  California  condor.  After  all.  they  say, 
twre  must  be  50  or  60  of  the  big  birds;  how 
Mn  they  be  In  danger?  It  wiU  be  time  enough 
to  eet  excited  when  there  are  five  or  six  left. 
In  the  early  1900s  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
estimated  that  more  than  five  blUlon  prairie 
does  lived  in  the  U.S.;  today  the  species  has 
been  nearly  wiped  out,  and  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  pralrle-dog  towns  remain.  In  1810 
Alexander  Wilson  saw  a  flight  of  passenger 
Dleeons  that  he  estimated  to  be  240  miles  long 
and  from  horizon  to  horizon,  containing  some 
two  bUllon  birds.  Today  there  are  none. 

Mere  numbers  are  no  protection  to  a  spe- 
cies especially  In  an  era  when  habitats  are 
sharply  dwindling  and  the  earth  is  being 
saturated  with  toxics.  It  U  no  consolation 
that  the  coyote  has  been  spotted  in  Los 
Angeles  County  when  he  is  no  longer  seen 
in  thousands  of  square  mUes  of  Western 
rangelands  that  once  were  his  normal  resi- 
dence. Random  coyotes  have  been  sighted  in 
every  continental  state  except  Delaware,  but 
they  are  seldom  seen  In  their  old  habitats  on 
the  prairies  of  eastern  New  Mexico,  and 
Arnold  Rleder  reports  that  there  are  lots  of 
people  m  Montana  who  haven't  seen  a  coyote 
m  10  years.  As  long  ago  as  the  1940s  a  Gov- 
ernment trapper  named  John  W.  Crook  was 
teUlng  his  coUeagues  that  poisoning  had 
whipped  the  coyote  in  southern  Colorado. 
During  the  winter  of  1946-47  Crook  saw  one 
specimen  where  he  used  to  see  hundreds. 
But  the  poisoning  continued  unabated  In 
Colorado.  In  West  Texas  a  former  Govern- 
ment trapper,  Charlie  Stone,  misses  the  days 
when  "you  could  go  just  about  anywhere 
around  here  and  see  15  or  20  coyotes.  I'm 
In  the  field  trapping  all  the  time  since  my 
retirement  from  the  Pish  and  Wildlife,  and 
rve  seen  one  loose  coyote  In  the  last  year." 
Supreme  Court  Justice  WiUiam  O.  Douglas 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Wyoming  and  told 
fellow  conservationists  that  he  was  shocked 
by  the  disappearance  of  coyotes  from  that 
state. 

In  the  race  toward  the  final  flnlsh  line, 
many  another  n.ntTnn.1  of  the  American  West 
Is  providing  the  coyote  with  severe  compe- 
tition— propaganda  to  the  contrary.  The 
black  bear,  which  ranges  in  similar  habitat 
and  has  similar  carnivorous  eating  habits, 
almost  certainly  will  die  out  before  the  coy- 
ote. Charles  Orlosky,  who  worked  as  a  Gov- 
ernment trapper  In  western  Colorado,  says, 
"I  learned  quick  that  any  bear  that  sets 
foot  on  sheep  range  is  a  dead  bear.  Maybe 
one  out  of  every  26  bears  will  kill  a  lamb. 
Most  bears  will  eat  on  a  dead  carcass,  but 
there's  damned  few  of  them  that  will  actually 
kill  sheep."  Orlosky  remembers  a  case  in  the 
San  Juan  Movmtalns  where  a  trapper  caught 
16  or  17  bears  and  stUl  hadn't  caught  the 
sheep  killer. 

The  fox,  another  animal  with  eating  habits 
similar  to  the  coyote's,  is  also  disappearing 
fast  in  large  sections  of  the  country.  "They're 
sroart,"  says  Paul  Gilbert,  an  area  supervisor 
for  Colorado's  Department  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks,  "but  smartness  isn't  enough  anymore. 
I've  seen  foxes  and  coyotes  thatll  move  onto 
a  ridge  with  a  1080  bait  and  won't  be  able  to 
get  off  because  of  the  deep  snow  around  them. 
As  long  as  they  can,  they'll  circle  away  from 
that  bait,  but  sooner  or  later  starvation 
drives  'em  to  It.  Animals  like  that  don't  have 
a  chance  against  things  like  coyote  getters 
and  1080."  Even  people  from  the  Wildlife 
Services  admit  the  danger  to  foxes.  "Because 
the  habits  of  the  coyote  and  the  red  fox  are 
similar,"  a  bulletin  says,  "there  is  no  practi- 
cable method  of  controlling  coyotes  In  the 
midst  of  foxes  on  the  high  mountain  sheep 
ranges  in  the  summer  or  winter  without  kill- 
ing some  of  these  smaller  canines."  So  the 
smaller  canines  are  killed. 

"The  kit  fox  is  almost  gone  In  Wyoming," 
says  Game  Warden  Darwin  Creek,  "and  the 
1080  that's  klUed  him  off  has  also  killed  off 


the  black-footed  ferret.  Only  two  or  three 
black-footed  ferrets  and  kit  foxes  have  been 
seen  in  the  last  10  years  by  all  the  wardens 
and  all  the  biologists  and  all  the  wildlife  peo- 
ple in  the  state."  According  to  Creek,  the  sit- 
uation is  almost  the  same  with  other  Wyo- 
ming furbearers.  "Pine  marten  used  to  be 
thick  tiU  they  started  putting  this  poison 
out,"  the  warden  says.  "Now  there's  practl- 
caUy  none  left." 

The    populations    of    carrion-eating    ani- 
mals— and   carrlon-eatlng   birds   like  eagles 
and   hawks  and   vultures — are  all   trending 
downward,   partly  because  of   1080  stations 
and  partly  because  of  the  drop  baits  of  tal- 
low-covered strychnine.  And  If  a  species  is 
included    on     the    poison    Establishment's 
"most  wanted"  list,  the  fact  that  the  animal 
eschews  carrion  or  tallow  Is  no  protection. 
The  hunters  and  their  modem  gadgetry  will 
prevail.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  numbers  of  bobcats, 
despite  the  fact  that  Lynx  rufus  is  Uke  trout 
or  bass — he  wants  to  catch  his  food  on  the 
hoof  and  seldom  wlU  touch  anything  that  he 
has    not    killed    himself.    To    destroy    this 
"predator"  that  annvially  does  no  more  dam- 
age to  livestock  than  domestic  dogs.  Gov- 
ernment trappers  revert  to  the  art  that  once 
was  their  pride:  steel  trapping.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trap  bobcats;   they  are  creatures  of 
habit,  remaining  In  the  same  areas  and  usu- 
ally  working   in   a   single   hunting   runway 
over  and  over.  Until  recently,  when  the  sup- 
ply of  bobcats  began  to  diminish.  Govern- 
ment trappers  caught  them  in  droves.  Why? 
A  primary  reason  Is  that  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  is  in  several  businesses  simul- 
taneously, and  one  of  them  Is  the  sale  of 
pelts.  The  bobcat's  fur  U  valuable;  hence  the 
concentration    on   trapping   them   and   the 
long  hours  spent  In  Wildlife  Services  semi- 
nars studying  the  proper  preparation  of  bob- 
cat skins  for  market.  In  Colorado,  Oovem- 
ment  trappers  took  thousands  of  bobcats  in 
the  years  before  1965,  but  even  though  the 
price  of  bobcat  fur  continued  rising,  the  kUl 
began  to  drop,  and  today  the  animal  is  be- 
coming rare. 

The  question  Is  not  when  It  will  be  discov- 
ered that  these  populations  of  native  Ameri- 
can species  are  diminishing.  Some  of  the 
downtrends  were  known  decades  ago,  and 
more  are  being  noted  each  year.  Most  West- 
erners are  aware  that  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  animals,  and  still  they  watch  inertly, 
like  mice  before  cobras.  Influenced  by  the 
soothing  pronouncements  of  the  poisoning 
Establishment,  they  accept  the  propaganda 
that  endangered  species  are  not  truly  en- 
dangered, and  that  coyotes,  lions  and  bears, 
with  their  big  teeth  and  sharp  claws,  can 
hold  their  own  forever  against  men.  The  11- 
loglc  Is  basic.  Predators  are  not  fighting 
against  men  but  against  technology. 

Some  of  the  scientists  who  are  opposed 
to  the  toxlficatlon  of  the  West  go  so  far 
as  to  clam  that  the  broadside  attacks  on  wild 
animals  have  served  only  to  magnify  the 
problem  of  predator  loss.  Not  surprisingly, 
Alfred  Etter  is  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
the  theory  that  there  would  be  far  less  de- 
structive predatlon  If  wildlife  were  left  to 
nature's  own  systems  of  checks  and  balances. 
His  reasoning  nins  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  poisoners,  who  view  the  matter  In 
simple  arithmetical  terms.  Says  an  official  of 
the  U.S.  Flsh  and  WUdllfe  Service:  "Look, 
we  know  what  the  stock  loss  was  before  we 
began  poisoning.  If  we  eliminated  poisons 
Uke  1080,  the  loss  would  be  more  than  20% 
of  the  herd,  maybe  35%  or  60%.  It  would 
put  sheepmen  out  of  business.  The  coyotes 
would  simply  take  over." 

To  ecologically  oriented  scientists  like 
Etter,  this  is  the  grandest  fallacy  of  aU.  the 
"big  lie"  that  undergirds  the  entire  poison- 
ing philosophy.  The  trappers  preach  that 
predator  control  controls  predators:  E^ter 
Insists  that  it  makes  the  problem  worse,  and 


that  the  poisoners  are  keeping  themselves 
In  biislnees  by  aggravating  the  very  problems 
they  are  hired  to  solve. 

Etter  was  on  the  way  to  this  conclusion 
when  he  testified  before  pubic  hearings  on 
predatory  animals  in  1966.  "Where  we  have 
starved  the  coyote,"  he  said,  "where  we  have 
abused  the  land,  where  we  have  poisoned  in- 
discriminately, killing  the  coyote's  food  sup- 
ply, there  we  have  uniformly  encountered 
increasing  reports  of  predatlon."  Back  in 
Colorado,  he  pursued  the  deeper  implica- 
tions of  his  own  statement  and  began  check- 
ing records  on  sheep  kills  and  coyote  control. 
He  recalls.  "I  found  that  the  sheepmen  who 
had  used  the  most  control  in  the  past  were 
Invariably  the  ones  who  complained  the 
loudest  about  ever-Increasing  losses.  The 
ratio  was  direct  and  almost  constant." 

The  most  perfunctory  Investigation  of 
sheep-coTintry  losses  seems  to  substantiate 
Etter's  conclusion.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
two  northwestemmoet  Colorado  counties,  Rio 
Blanco  and  Moffat,  where  It  is  likely  that 
more  poison  has  been  leached  Into  the  soil 
and  more  predators  put  to  death  than  In  any 
area  of  similar  size  In  the  world.  What  has 
been  the  result?  A  sheepman  named  Hugh 
Seely  speaks  at  a  public  meeUng:  "The  thing 
that  disturbs  me  about  this  control  program 
is  that  our  losses  the  last  couple  of  years  are 
greater  than  they  were  previously.  ITiere  used 
to  be  winters  down  on  our  range  when  I  can't 
remember  losing  a  single  ewe  to  coyotes.  Now 
this  last  winter  the  boys  claim  they  lost 
about  120  ewes.  That's  quite  a  loss  out  of 
3,000  head  of  sheep.  In  the  summertime  we 
used  to  lose  maybe  75  or  100  lambs  a  year. 
Last  year  we  were  out  over  300  lambs  before 
we  shipped  in  the  fall." 

Typically,  Seely  argues  that  the  reason  for 
the  Increased  loss  Is  that  there  Is  not  enough 
control,  not  enough  poison  is  being  put  on 
the  land.  The  figures  do  not  bear  him  out; 
both  public  and  private  poisoning  programs 
are  barreling  ahead  at  full  speed,  and  still 
the  losses  mount.  "We  have  problems,"  ad- 
mits a  sheepman  named  Andy  Peroulis. 
"Since  the  1st  of  June  we've  lost  over  40 
lambs  In  one  place.  They  were  killing  three 
and  four  a  night.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
coyotes  are  congregated  In  that  one  area  or 
not,  but  they're  thick  all  over." 

But  if  the  coyotes  are  '"thick  all  over." 
and  the  sheep  losses  higher  than  ever,  what 
has  been  the  point  of  the  wholesale  poison- 
ing of  the  area?  "Well,  we've  kept  the  losses 
from  being  even  higher,"  an  official  explains. 
Says  District  Field  Assistant  Gary  Rowley, 
in  charge  of  the  local  operation  In  northwest 
Colorado,  "We  just  keep  plugging,  and  the 
coyotes  just  keep  on  moving  In  and  killing. 
All  we  can  do  is  try  to  keep  the  losses  down 
to  where  the  stockmen  and  our  cooperators 
can  live  with  It." 

The  local  situation,  in  a  word,  la  chaotic. 
"The  Bxst  thing  that's  needed  is  a  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  ooyote,"  says 
Alfred  Etter.  "and  very  few  trappers  have 
this.  They're  too  busy  convincing  themselves 
that  their  poisoning  and  hunting  Is  In  a 
good  cause  and  their  jobs  are  worthwhile. 
They  Insert  themselves  between  the  coyote 
aind  his  natural  ways,  and  their  efforts  often 
turn  him  to  kUUng  stock.  Then  they  blame 
him  for  being  a  'harmful'  species  and  go  out 
and  intrude  themselves  some  more.  The  coy- 
ote Is  normaUy  a  territorial  animal  with  a 
highly  developed  territorial  Imperative.  By 
keeping  the  coyote  population  harassed  and 
in  a  constant  state  of  flux,  the  trapper  dis- 
rupts hlB  territorial  habits  and  makes  him, 
in  effect,  Into  a  different  animal.  This  <Uf- 
ferent  animal  may  become  a  sheep  killer, 
but  If  he  had  been  left  undisturbed  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  probably  never  have 
heard  from  him." 

Etter's  theory  Is  based  on  the  hunting 
habits  of  the  coyote.  In  The  Clever  Coyote, 
Government  Biologist  Stanley  Young  wrote 
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that  "generally,  coyotee  follow  a  run^y  or 
circuit,  often  referred  to  as  a  hunting  foute. 
It  may  be  a  combination  of  trails  of  game, 
cattle,  sheep,  old  wood  roads,  dry  wfishes, 
swamps,  marshes,  or  ditch  banks.  .  . !.  The 
coyote  runway  may  cover  no  more  tnan  10 
miles,  and  be  used  throughout  its  llfefspan, 
providing  sufficient  food  Is  always  available. 
What  causes  the  animal  to  forsake  old  ^tab- 
Ushed  and  localized  runways  Is  usual  y  the 
food  factor,  or  continued  persecution." 
Young  did  not  add  the  obvious:  that  a  h\m- 
gry  coyote  in  unfamiliar  country  might  well 
turn  to  an  easy  dinner  of  lamb. 

fitter's  own  observation  led  him  to  go  a 
step  farther  than  Toung  and  other  natu- 
ralists and  to  evolve  a  preliminary  theory  of 
coyote  tetTitarlallty.  "It  takes  a  wh;  le  to 
establish  a  territory,"  Etter  wrote  ii.  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife  News.  "It  involves  be- 
coming Intimately  acquainted  with  an  area, 
patrolling  it,  depending  on  it,  investing  in 
It.  In  the  case  of  coyotes,  foxes  and  boacats, 
it  means  learning  the  location  of  ^uall, 
pheasant,  grouse  or  turkey  rooets,  deer  rards, 
prairte-dog  towns,  pack-rat  apartments  kan- 
geroo-rat  runs  and  rabbit  forms.  It  in  'olves 
seasonal  and  diurnal  knowledge,  and  lamil- 
larlty  with  stalking  and  escap>e  cov  »r.  It 
Involves  burled  stores,  watering  places,  scent 
posts  and  warm  south  slopes.  It  may  even 
Involve  relationships  with  other  anlm^  Is.  as 
when  the  coyote  tags  along  with  the  badger 
to  take  advantage  of  spare  rodents  fl  isbed 
from  excavated  burrows,  or  with  the  (Ik  to 
harvest  the  mice  that  are  disturbed  by 
grazing.  This  kind  of  knowledge  makes  the 
difference  between  the  successful  'we  1-ad- 
Justed'  predator  and  the  desperate  1  ,iner- 
ant.  .  .  ."  Poisoning  of  coyotes,  E^tter  aigued, 
"merely  creates  a  'vacuimi'  Into  which  Irift- 
Ing  coyotes  from  other  areas  may  he  at- 
tracted. Traveling  coyotes  are  probably  hun- 
gry coyotes.      .  . 

"Young  animals  deprived  of  their  parents 
through  control  might  be  equally  desperate. 
It  only  seems  logical  that  the  one  thiig  to 
avoid  In  any  livestock  protection  pre  gram 
would  be  the  creation  of  desperate,  oppor- 
tunistic individuals  or  populations.  So  ar  as 
I  know,  this  has  never  been  given  a  th(  lught 
in  the  federal  program." 

Acel  Rowley,  former  Government  tmpper 
In  Utah  and  Ckjlorado,  described  a  case  in 
ptolnt  that  seems  to  bear  Etter  out.  "1  light 
south  of  Vernal,  Utah,  In  a  place  called  Ken- 
nedy Basin,"  he  relates,  "there  was  a  piilr  of 
coyotes  that  I  killed  their  pups  every  year  for 
nine  years.  Both  the  adults  were  whlstle- 
wlse  and  trap-wise  and  poison-wise,  anl  the 
only  thing  I  could  do  was  keep  killing  their 
pups.  All  that  time  there  were  sheep  oi  ev- 
ery side  of  those  two  adult  coyotes,  and  they 
never  touched  a  one.  They  kept  right  to  their 
own  hunting  runway  and  lived  on  rodents 
and  rabbits.  They  got  so  they  knew  that 
countryside  by  the  Inch,  and  they'd  walk 
around  anything  new,  like  a  1080  station  or 
a  cyanide  gun.  I  shot  the  old  bitch  coming 
out  of  her  hole,  and  a  year  or  so  later  [  got 
the  dog  the  same  way.  Well,  what  do  you 
think  happened?  With  those  two  out  of  ;hree 
after  nine  or  10  years,  I  started  having  coy- 
ote trouble  with  sheep.  Right  after  I  lilled 
those  two.  coyotes  went  in  and  killed  !5  or 
30  head  of  sheep  about  two  miles  north  Just 
before  shearing.  One  day  I  went  out  with 
two  of  my  sons  and  started  calling  co  rotes 
with  my  whistle,  and  all  of  a  sudden  here 
were  three  new  coyotes  In  plain  sight  n  )t  30 
feet  away.  I  shot  one  and  the  other  twD  got 
away.  Before  I'd  killed  all  the  new  coyotes  In 
that  territory,  they'd  eaten  more  sheep  and 
driven  us  all  crazy." 

"Why  did  you  kill  the  first  pair?"  low- 
ley  was  asked.  "Apparently  they  weren' ,  do- 
ing any  harm." 

"I  had  to."  the  old  trapper  said  apokgetl- 
caUy.  "That  was  my  Job— killing  coyota  ." 

What  would  happen  if  all  "control"  were 
abandoned  and  coyotes  left  to  the  wa;  s  of 


nature?  "They  would  overpopulate  and  run 
the  country,"  says  a  Government  trapper. 
"There'd  be  so  many  coyotes  you  couldn't 
see  over  their  heads.  It'd  be  like  the  old  al- 
ligator Joke — you'd  be  up  to  your  armpits 
in  coyotes!"  The  remark  was  only  slightly  in 
Jest;  the  philosophies  of  most  Government 
poisoners  rely  heavily  on  similar  overstate- 
ments. Asked  to  explain  why  coyotes  did  not 
"run  the  country"  in  all  the  centuries  be- 
fore the  invention  of  cyanide  guns  and  1080 
and  other  such  control  devices,  the  trapper 
said,  "Things  was  different  then." 

But  things  were  not  that  different.  Preda- 
tors preyed  on  young  coyotes,  then  as  now, 
and  every  year  pups  were  carried  away  and 
consumed  by  eagles,  great  horned  owls  and 
even  badgers.  They  still  are.  The  few  wolves 
that  remain  are  not  loth  to  attack  full-grown 
coyotes,  and  neither  are  eagles,  bears  and 
mountain  lions.  There  have  been  substanti- 
ated cases  of  gentler  species  such  as  ante- 
lopes and  deer  turning  on  coyotes  and  at- 
tacking them  with  their  sharp  hooves.  Still 
other  factors  limit  the  coyote  population. 
Bad  weather  and  forest  fire  can  kill  a  coyote 
as  fast  as  any  other  animal,  and  In  years  of 
deep,  loosely  packed  snow  the  coyote  has  dif- 
ficulty getting  around  and  sometimes  dies  of 
starvation.  Naturalists  estimate  that  In  any 
given  year  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
coyote  population  would  die  off  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Wildlife  Services  but  the 
process  would  be  a  natural  one — healthy  ani- 
mals would  not  be  removed  from  their  hunt- 
ing runways  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  normal 
yearlings  would  have  time  to  develop  enough 
hunting  acumen  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
living  off  wild  prey.  Death  would  come  only 
to  the  weak,  the  Infirm  and  aged.  Instead 
of  to  the  handsome  young  specimens  that 
are  now  falling  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  mass-poisoning  program. 

"Through  history,"  Alfred  Etter  says,  "the 
coyote  was  respected,  find  in  some  cases  al- 
most deified.  At  the  least,  he  was  Ignored,  and 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  he  caused  serious 
trouble.  We  are  the  only  society  which  has 
harassed  him  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  are  the 
only  society  which  ever  had  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  keep  him  in  check.  I 
suggest  that  there  might  well  be  a  connnec- 
tlon,  and  that  we  should  take  steps  to  find 
out.  Nobody  knows  what  would  happen  if  we 
cut  out  control  overnight,  but  I  think  we 
can  make  some  reasonable  speculations. 

"First.  I  think  there'd  be  an  abnormal  In- 
cretise  of  coyotes  in  some  spots,  at  least  until 
the  old  territorial  feeling  was  reestablished 
and  the  stronger  coyotes  started  eliminating 
some  of  the  weaker  ones,  some  of  the 
strangers.  This  wouldn't  happen  quickly,  not 
with  the  mess  that's  been  created  by  the 
poisoners.  But  before  things  got  out  of  hand 
the  coyote  populations  would  settle  down  In 
a  normal  way,  and  after  that  the  Govern- 
ment trapper  could  go  in  and  get  the  specific 
coyotes  doing  specific  damage." 

Etter 's  theory  of  the  coyote's  territorial 
Imperative  can  be  applied  to  all  predators, 
and  it  has  been  around  for  a  few  years. 
There  is  hardly  a  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
official  who  is  not  aware  of  it.  Mostly,  they 
laugh.  "It  Just  doesn't  work  that  way,"  a 
district  supervisor  said.  "That  Etter  may  be 
college  smart,  but  he  Just  doesn't  know  the 
ways  of  coyotes.  They're  killers,  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  It.  The  only  thing  that  keeps 
"em  from  killing  off  all  the  stock  Is  our  own 
program,  and  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
We  don't  need  any  Alfred  Etters  or  any  other 
little  old  ladles  In  tennis  shoes  telling  us 
what  to  do." 

Frustrated  by  their  Inability  to  bring 
scientific  rhyme  and  reason  into  the  pred- 
ator-control programs,  a  few  Westerners  have 
declared  war.  Certain  game  wardens  and  park 
rangers  and  private  citizens  are  starting  to 
lash  out  In  legal  and  extralegal  ways.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  confrontations  be- 
tween   Goverimient    poisoners    and    private 
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citizens  In  the  last  few  years,  and  more  than 
once  there  has  been  minor  violence  Savs 
Bill  Miles,  a  hunting  guide:  "Two  winters 
ago  I  was  hunting  with  my  dog,  and  I  saw 
this  Government  trapper  running  along  on  a 
snowmobile  throwing  out  strychnine  bait* 
I  quickly  called  In  my  dogs  and  put  them  in 
my  pickup  and  then  drove  crossways  on  the 
road  and  stopped  him.  We  had  a  big  argu- 
ment. He  said  he  was  gonna  keep  on  with  the 
poisoning,  and  I  said  I  was  gonna  fight  him 
He  said  he  was  gonna  poison  the  hell  out 
of  that  whole  area,  and  I  said  if  he  did  id 
pour  fuel  oil  on  his  baits  and  bum  'em  up 
We  had  a  terrific  fight."  Did  Miles  bum  the 
baits  later?  "That's  my  business,"  he  InsUts 

U.S.  Park  Ranger  Barry  Ashworth,  who 
narrowly  escaped  death  when  he  accidentally 
set  off  a  coyote  getter  outside  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument,  Is  one  of  many  federal 
rangers  who  have  sworn  to  pull  every  cyanide 
gun  they  see.  "And  if  I  ever  catch  anybody 
putting  one  on  park  property,"  Ashworth 
says,  "he'll  be  placed  under  arrest."  Paul 
Gilbert  says  he  has  known  several  public 
officials  who  set  off  coyote  guns  intentionally, 
and  some  who  dig  them  up  and  destroy  them! 

Individuals  are  Joining  in  the  Informal 
battle  against  the  poisoning  Establishment. 
"Down  In  Oklahoma  they  were  having  a  war 
about  coyote  getters,  says  Ray  Hall,  who 
manages  the  Humane  Coyote  Getters,  Inc. 
operation  In  Pueblo,  Colo.  "One  of  my  cus- 
tomers wrote  me  about  it.  Some  rancher 
wanted  to  use  'em  real  bad.  and  the  people 
didn't  want  'em,  because  they  had  expensive 
dogs.  They  were  sabotaging  his  tractors  and 
burning  his  fences  Just  like  the  old  days." 
In  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  there  are  signposts 
warning  that  "Anyone  from  Predator  Ani- 
mal Control  Department  of  Department  of 
Interior  caught  trespassing  will  be  arrested 
and  prosecuted."  In  the  Jackson  Hole 
country  of  Wyoming  the  little  war  takes 
a  slightly  different  form,  with  the  Govern- 
ment trappers  fighting  back.  Thousands  of 
elk  are  fed  by  the  Game  and  Pish  Commis- 
sion during  the  winter,  and  the  eager  hunt- 
ers of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  been 
vramed  repeatedly  to  stay  out  of  Jackson 
Hole  and  away  from  the  predators  that  live 
in  the  elk  herd.  "But  every  now  and  then 
they'll  fiy  in  and  fire  away,"  says  Warden 
Darwin  Creek,  "and  then  we  have  to  raise 
hell.  They  can't  seem  to  get  it  through  their 
heads:  coyotes  clean  up  the  dead,  kill  off 
the  dying  and  the  disabled  and  keep  the 
herd  healthy.  I  guess  the  only  way  we're 
gonna  get  our  message  across  is  with  anti- 
aircraft guns."  There  are  some  few  district 
field  assistants  who  deplore  their  own  agen- 
cy's programs  and  fight  as  a  fifth  column. 
Says  one  trapper:  "I  know  some  guys  who 
dump  their  1080.  Throw  it  down  a  mine  shaft 
or  bum  it  up. 

If  the  little  wars  of  such  men  seem  to  b« 
accomplishing  next  to  nothing,  then  what 
can  be  done?  Concerned  Westerners  are 
pessimistic.  "We're  in  a  stranglehold  out 
here,"  sajrs  Paul  Maxwell,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users.  "If 
we  talk  a  legislator  into  speaking  out,  the 
stockmen's  lobbies  climb  all  over  him  In  the 
next  election  and  get  him  out  of  there.  If 
we  try  to  push  through  some  kind  of  action, 
we  get  clobbered  by  the  millions  of  dollars 
they  can  throw  against  us.  If  we  take  a  com- 
plaint to  a  governor  or  a  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  we  find  him  trembling  In  his 
socks  about  the  sheepmen,  and  then  he  yesses 
us  to  death  and  does  nothing.  It's  a  pecu- 
liar situation.  The  public  officials  who  try 
to  help  us  almost  Invariably  come  from  the 
East.  Men  like  Congressmen  John  Baylor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  John  Dlngell  of  Michigan. 
The  politicians  out  West  are  owned  by  the 
stockmen.  Help  will  have  to  come  from  th» 
East,  or  nothing  will  ever  change." 

If  there  Is  a  logical  point  of  attack.  It  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  poisoning  programs  on  Gov- 
ernment land.  American  land  in  the  public 
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domain  is  more  than  four  times  the  size  of 
fh^^te  of  Texas,  and  every  acre  of  it  be- 
o^  much  to  each  citizen  as  It  does  to 
^^^stockman  who  runs  his  thousands   of 

d<^-cSp^g  sheep  °^  t^^"^-  "  *^^"^  T'^^ 
.^not  to  b^  transformed  Into  American 
^a^  they  must  be  grazed  far  less  and 
5!Sed  once  and  forever.  But  hardly  any- 
tS  is  being  done.  The  stockmen  remain 

*'onlv''*the    tainted     Western    legislatures 
would  put  up  with  such  a  situation,  and  only 
derttallzed  Westerners  would  sit  by  Wly  and 
waWh  It  happen.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
ISte  poison  laws-^r  lack  of  them— to  see 
the  extent  to  which  stockmen  have  the  gen- 
^  public  by  the  throat.  There  Is  Iff «" 7  a 
BtTte  west  of  the  Mississippi  In  which  one 
cannot  buy  strychnine  or  cyanide  or  even 
^^lum  simply  by  signing  for  It.  Says  Mike 
Simmons,    secretary   of    the   Colorado   State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,   "The  last  poison  laws 
-ere  passed  In  most  Western  states  around 
the  tumof  the  century,  when  the  rural  areas 
controlled  the  legislatures  even  more  than 
thev  do  now.  And  almosrt  every  state  poison 
law  has  the  same  proviso  in  it.  Here,  I'll  read 
vou  Colorado's:  'Nothing  in  this  article  shall 
interfere  with   the   business   of   those    mer- 
chants who  keep  or  sell  such  poisons,  acids, 
or  chemicals  as  are  regularly  used  in  agri- 
culture, mining  and  the  arts.  ..."  In  other 
words  you  can  always  use  It,  so  long  as  you  re 
using  It  in  your  business.  I  don't  believe  one 
of  these  laws  has  been  updated  In  30  years." 
There  have  been  a  few  new  laws  restricting 
sale  of  poisons  in  pharmacies,  Simmons  says. 
"So  if  you  want  to  poison  somebody.  Just  go 
straight  to  the  feedstore  and  they'll  give  you 
what  you  need." 

Cytmlde     guns     are     slmllau-ly     avaUable 
through  the  West,  and  even  In  those  states 
where  their  use  Is  specifically  Illegal,  one 
can  usually  make  a  purchase  at  the  near- 
est hardware  store,  or  by  maU  ordering  from 
Pueblo.  Kansas  has  banned  the  use  of  the 
deadly  apparatus  since  a  game  warden  there 
almost  lost  his  life  to  one,  but  waivers  can 
be  Issued  by  public  officials.  Coyote  getters 
are  Illegal   In   Oregon,   but   enforcement  of 
the  state  law  Is  almost  nonexistent.  Wash- 
ington has  a  law  that  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  lay,  set  or  use  any 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substances  at  any 
place  or  manner  so  as  to  endanger,  Injure 
or  kill  any  game  anlnuils,  furbearlng  ani- 
mals, game  birds  or  nongame   girds,"   and 
Colorado  has    a  game  law  flatly  banning  the 
private  use  of  any  poison  In  the  open.  Good 
laws,  to  be  sure,  but   there   have   been  no 
prosecutions  under  either.  The  poison  bait- 
ing of  carcasses  remains  legal   in  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,   Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Idaho, 
Arkansas,    California,    Texas,    Oregon,    New 
Mexico,  Montana   and   Wyoming,   and   It   is 
overlooked  In  most  of  the  states  where  It 
is  Illegal.   So  long  as  stockmen  remain  In 
control  of  the  advisory  boards  that  admin- 
ister the  outdoors  affairs  of  most  Western 
states,  the  poison  laws  will  continue  to  be 
a  tattered  patchwork  of  Ineffectiveness. 

Meanwhile,  the  basic  questions  are  all  but 
ignored.  Does  an  Industry  that  depends  on 
the  wholesale  contamination  of  millions  of 
acres  of  our  nation  deserve  to  exist  In  the 
first  place?  Is  It  in  the  national  Interest  to 
bring  whole  sp>ecles  of  animal  life  to  the 
brink  of  extinction?  Js  the  sheep  industry  as 
presently  organized  worth  it?  Or  It  there  a 
way  to  retain  both  sheep  and  sanity? 

Within  a  few  decades  the  last  mountain 
lion  will  be  gone.  Bears  and  bobcats  will 
probably  hold  out  a  little  longer,  because 
there  are  many  more  of  them,  and  the  wise 
and  canny  coyotes  will  outlast  all  the  other 
large  predators.  But  unless  there  are  massive 
changes,  unless  the  livestock  lobbies  of  the 
West  said  the  federal  poisoners  release  their 
strangleholds  and  give  up  their  myths  and 
prejudices,   the   day   must  come   when   the 


last  weak  and  sickened  coyote  will  drag  him- 
self to  his  feet  and  lift  his  voice  to  the  skies, 
and  there  wlU  be  no  answer.  We  animals  of 
the  earth  are  a  single  family,  and  the  death 
of  one  only  hurries  the  others  toward  the 
final  patch  of  darkness. 


CARRY-IN  CARRY-OUT:    NATIONAL 
FORESTS  INVOLVEMENT  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Forest  Service  staff  of  the  White 
Moimtain  National  Forest  for  another 
in  a  series  of  truly  significant  innova- 
tions. Under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Tyrrel,  forest  supervisor,  and  his  staff, 
the  national  forest  will  be  the  site  of 
another  large-scale  cleanup  campaign 
involving  large  numbers  of  conserva- 
tion organizations  and  park  users. 

The  campaign  is  scheduled  for  the 
weekend  of  June  26-27  and  will  involve 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain, and  interested  citizens.  I  cannot 
emphasize  how  very  important  this  week- 
end will  be. 

The  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
is  one  of  the  most  heavily  used  in  the 
Nation.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  For- 
est Service  staff  it  is  also  one  of  the 
cleanest.  Yet  heavy  utilization  brings 
along  with  it  the  problems  of  litter  and 
waste  accumulation.  Mesms  of  control- 
ling these  problems  must  be  developed  to 
the  point  that  the  environmental  integ- 
rity of  the  park  and  forest  can  be  as- 
sured. ^  ^. 
Recognizing  this.  Bob  Tyrrel  and  his 
staff  set  out  last  year  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  began  by  sponsoring  citi- 
zens cleanup  campaigns  last  sunmier 
and  fall.  The  success  was  demonstrated 
by  the  hundreds  of  citizens  who  gave  a 
day  of  their  time  to  the  effort  and  the 
tons  of  litter  that  they  accumulated. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  a  per- 
manent solution  that  so  many  seek.  Bob 
Tyrrel,  however,  saw  that  the  means  for 
such  a  solution  were  there.  Appreciation 
comes  from  involvement  and  he  saw  that 
involving  the  users  of  the  national  for- 
est in  its  maintenance,  on  a  first-hand 
basis,  was  a  means  of  educating  them 
and  the  public  to  the  potential  damage 
caused  by  user  disregard.  It  is  working. 
I  believe  that  this  cleanup  weekend 
will  involve  many  more  than  the  last. 
And  it  is  entirely  significant  that  the 
Forest  Service  can  announce  that  winter 
users  carried  out  what  they  brought  into 
the  forest.  This  is  progress.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  coming  summer's  experience 
will  show  that  users  are  increasingly 
heeding  the  national  forests,  new  slo- 
gan: Carry-In  Carry-Out. 

The  Forest  Service  staff  of  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  deserves  our 
commendation  and  praise  for  their  in- 
novation and  concern.  The  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  and  the  New  England 
chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  deserve  our 
notice  of  their  dedicated  assumption  of 
citizen  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  office  in  Laconia,  N.H.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


U.S.  Forest  Sexvice,  White  Mountain 

Nationai.  Poeest 
"  'Carry  In — Carry  Out'  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  second  annual  back-country  cleanup 
weekend,  June  26  and  27,  In  the  White 
Mountain  Nationai  Forest,"  according  to 
Robert  R.  Tyrrel,  Forest  Supervisor.  This 
year's  effort,  ^>onsored  Jointly  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  will  be  based  at  the  AMC  Hut  in 
Plnkham  Notch. 

This  year's  "Carry  In — Carry  Out"  project 
will  work  in  Tuckerman  Ravine,  the  Great 
Gulf  Wilderness,  Carter  Notch,  and  other 
nearby  spots.  "We  are  holding  it  late  this 
year  because  some  of  these  spools  hold  snow 
until  June,"  explained  Tyrrel. 

The  New  England  Chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club  Is  planning  a  trip  that  weekend  to  help 
on  the  clean-up  project.  Several  other  groups 
are  planning  to  hold  their  own  clean-up  proj- 
ects earlier  in  the  spring  on  other  sections  of 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 

"Last  year,  along  the  Wilderness  Trail  off 
the  Kancamagus  Highway,  over  350  people 
braved  pouring  rain  to  collect  two  tons  of 
trash.  It  was  amazing  to  see  the  enthusiasm 
and  fun  people  had  that  weekend,"  Tyrrel 
said. 

"  'Carry  In — Carry  Out'  Is  a  campaign  to 
keep  the  traUs  in  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  and  other  forest  areas  free  of 
litter,"  Tyrrel  went  on  to  say.  "Visitors  come 
here  to  enjoy  a  clean  environment  and  we 
need  their  help  in  providing  It.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  all  summer  and  through  the 
winter,  and  most  people  did  carry  out  every- 
thing they  carried  In.  We  had  numerous  re- 
ports that  the  Forest  trails  looked  cleaner 
than  they  had  for  years.  We  want  to  keep  the 
momentum  going." 

People  Interested  in  participating  should 
contact  Rick  Goodrich,  District  Ranger,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Oorham,  New  Hampshire; 
Steve  Harper,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Laoonla, 
New  Hampshire;  or  Tom  Deans,  AMC  at 
Plnkham  Notch,  New  Hampshire. 


RETIREMENT     OF     HARRY     MONT- 
GOMERY, ARIZONA  JOURNALIST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Arizona 
is  blessed  with  excellent  newspapers  and 
a  number  of  fine  journalists. 

Two  of  these  newspapers  are  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  which  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  State,  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

And  one  of  the  finest  of  journalists, 
not  only  in  Arizona  but  in  the  Nation,  is 
Harry  Montgomery,  who  is  associate 
publisher  of  these  two  newspapers.  As 
well  as  helping  guide  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  during  the  past  24  years  of 
amazing  growth,  Mr.  Montgomery  as  so 
has  been  a  civic  leader  in  Phoenix  and 
the  State. 

Last  Simday,  the  Republic  published 
an  article  aimoimcing  that  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery would  retire.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  and  an  editorial 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Montgomery  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montgomeky  to  Retire  as  Associate 
Ptjblisher 

Harry  Montgomery,  associate  publisher  of 
The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette and  one  of  the  Southwest's  most  widely 
known  nevrepapermen,  announced  yesterday 
that  he  wUl  retire  July  1. 

Montgomery,  68,  has  been  associated  with 
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the  newspapers  24  years,  having  come  bere 
July  I.  1947,  after  16  years  as  an  Assocl|ate<l 
Press  executive.  He  has  served  both  news- 
papers as  an  executive  editor,  asslstarft  to 
the  publisher,  assistant  publisher,  andl  the 
past  five  years  as  associate  publisher. 

"One-half  of  my  life,  counting  10  tears 
as  AP  chief  of  bureau  for  Arizona,  has  been 
spent  in  close  association  with  The  Republc 
and  Oazette,  and  the  decision  to  step  $side 
has  not  been  an  easy  one,"  Montgomery  Bald. 

"My  health  has  never  been  better,  i  am 
sure  my  productive  capacity  was  qever 
greater.  My  interest  in  Phoenix  and  Ari^na 
are  unparalleled,  but  I  want  more  tiii)e  to 
travel  and  read  and  write.  I  even  wadt  to 
get  out  and  chop  up  a  golf  course  again. 
And  I  am  looking  forward  to  spending  ^ore 
time  with  Pauline    (Mrs.  Montgomery) i" 

Montgomery's  contributions  to  nerwsp^pers 
and  the  wire  services  In  Arizona  have  been 
recognized  by  the  State's  three  universities, 
through  special  awards. 

"Having  been  aaeociated  with  Gene  PuQlam 
In  the  development  of  two  of  the  oouatry's 
leading  newspapers  has  been  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  me."  Montgomery  addde0.  "I 
know  that  I  shall  miss  the  husrtle  «md  bustle 
and  drive  that  are  necessary  to  make  niews- 
papers  fully  effective." 

Commenting  on  Montgomery's  retirement, 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  The  R^ub- 
11c  and  Gazette  said:  T 

"Harry  Montgomery  Is  one  of  the  t^o  or 
three  best  known  newspapermen  in  Arliona. 
I  doubt  if  any  newspaperman  knows  more 
newspaper  people  and  has  more  friends 
among  the  newspaper  fraternity  than  ^arry 
does.  And  through  his  newspaper  friends  he 
knows  the  whole  state.  I'm  always  aniazed 
^(^en  asking  him  a  question  about  somebody 
to  find  out  that  he  knows  all  about  theiq  and 
has  for  a  long  time.  I've  never  heard  ani  un- 
kind word  about  Harry  Montgomery.  h4  has 
that  same  sweet  quality  that  Charley  Snuf- 
fer had.  People  love  him  and  never  ktiock 
him.  He's  an  expert  newspap>er  technician 
but  his  great  value  to  The  Republic '  and 
Gazette,  as  well  as  to  the  State  of  Arltona, 
is  Ills  knowledge  of  this  state  and  his '  very 
Arm  convictions  regarding  the  social  and 
civic  and  business  patterns  the  state  inust 
follow  if  it  is  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  greatest 
states  m  the  nation. 

"Of  course  we're  not  going  to  let  ^arry 
Montgomery  off  the  hook.  When  we  peed 
his  advice  or  knowledge  or  help,  we're  ^ing 
to  yell  and  I  know  that  bell  be  happy  toj  give 
us  a  lift.  But  all  of  us  recognize  that  h4  has 
earned  a  kind  of  seml-retlrement  whlct  he 
has  looked  forward  to.  He  has  the  very  i  best 
wishes  of  all  of  us  bere  at  The  Republla  and 
Gazette  and  there  Isn't  anything  any  <}f  us 
wouldn't  do  to  make  his  retirement  the  Jiap- 
plest  It  could  poBSlbly  be."  ^ 

Long  active  In  civic  affairs,  Montgotnery 
currently  Is  president  at  the  Arizona  Hlatorl- 
oal  Society  and  vice  president  of  the  Ii|dus- 
try-Education  Councils  of  America.  Inc.,  and 
the  Arizona  Institute.  He  is  chairman  oi  the 
executive  advisory  board  of  the  Arizona  Jusl- 
nees-Industry-Educatlon  Council  and  serves 
on  advisory  boards  of  the  Phoenix  Salv»tlon 
Army,  Arizona  National  Livestock  Show,  the 
National  Aasoclation  of  Joximalism  Sdhool 
Administrators,  and  other  organization^. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Phoenix  Art 
Museum,  Phoenix  Rotary  Club  100,  and  Ari- 
zona Newspapers  Association,  and  still  serves 
on  boards  of  the  art  museum.  Arizona 
Academy,  and  Oainelback  Mountain  Founda- 
tion, 

An    tTNSTTBPAflSZI)    RZCOBO 

Harry  Momtgomery  could  have  msuii  his 
mark  in  a  dozen  different  fields,  but  news- 
papering  was  the  one  he  chose.  Pronj  his 
first  job  editing  the  weekly  Memphis  (T^xas) 
Democrat,  to  his  present  position  as  associate 


publisher  of  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The 
Phoenix  Oazette,  he  spent  bis  life  In  Joumal- 
lam. 

Harry  will  retire  July  1,  completing  24 
years  on  the  two  Phoenix  newspapers.  Few 
editors  or  publishers  ever  had  a  hand  In  a 
more  fantastic  growth  than  he  helped  to 
direct. 

Born  In  Indian  Territory,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  he  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  From 
Memphis  he  went  to  Texas  Tech,  where  he 
foiinded  the  campus  newspaper  and  pub- 
lished a  campus  magazine.  He  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Amarillo  (which  he  chose 
over  Houston  and  Dallas),  in  Phoenix  (after 
turning  down  an  offer  to  go  to  New  Tork), 
and  In  Minneapolis  (where  he  had  charge  of 
the  AP  biireaus  and  correspondents  In  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas) . 

When  the  northern  winters  lost  their  ap- 
peal, Harry  went  to  Albuquerque  with  his 
lovely  wife  Pauline  to  head  the  bureau  there. 
No  other  AP  eniployee  ever  headed  every 
bureau  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

He  covered  the  first  atomic  explosion  at 
Alamagordo,  and  before  that  he  watched  the 
development  of  rockets  that  led  to  the  even- 
tual landing  of  an  American  on  the  moon. 
But  It  was  on  the  Phoenix  newspapers  which 
he  Joined  shortly  after  Eugene  PuUiain  pur- 
chased them  In  1946,  that  he  made  his  last- 
ing mark.  He  was  executive  editor,  later  as- 
sistant to  the  publisher,  then  assistant  pub- 
lisher, and  finally  associate  publisher. 

When  Harry  Montgomery  came  to  Phoenix, 
The  RepubUc  didn't  even  have  a  city  editor. 
The  head  of  the  copy  desk  made  asslg^nments 
to  the  handful  of  reporters  who  turned  their 
stories  in  to  him.  Today,  The  Republic  has 
100  repwrters,  copy  readers  and  editors,  many 
of  them  hired  by  Harry  Montgomery. 

Harry  Montgomery  knows  nearly  every  one 
of  Importance  in  Arizona,  and  at  one  time 
or  another  has  worked  with  most  of  them 
on  one  civic  enterprise  or  another.  The  City 
of  Hope  made  him  Its  Man  of  the  Year  In 
1967,  and  he  received  a  Salvation  Army  Sally 
Award  in  1968.  A  capstone  of  his  humani- 
tarian work  was  the  raising  of  $1350,000  In 
a  capital  fund  drive  for  the  Salvation  Army 
last  year. 

He  has  received  awards  from  each  of  the 
three  state  universities. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Phoenix  Art 
Musevim  and  currently  is  president  of  the 
Arizona  Historical  Society,  the  official  state 
agency  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  Arizona  history.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
committee  that  raised  the  money  to  keep  the 
top  of  Camelback  Mountain  free  from  the 
developers'  bulldozers.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Phoenix  Rotary  Club. 

Harry  plans  to  remain  in  Phoenix,  where 
his  executive  ability  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  by  variotis  public  and  semlpubllc  orga- 
nizations. A  little  later  he  and  Pauline  will 
travel,  filling  out  the  spots  left  unvlslted  on 
previous  trips  to  Ehirope  and  the  South 
Pacific. 

Whenever  he  returns  there  will  be  worm 
friendships  to  be  renewed,  at  the  R  &  G.  on 
dozens  of  civic  boards,  and  In  the  social 
clubs  to  which  he  has  belonged. 

Harry  Montgomery  has  helped  to  build  two 
great  newspapers,  and  has  served  his  state 
to  a  degree  that  has  few  if  any  equals.  We 
wish  him  all  the  beet  as  he  turns  to  new  and 
exciting  opportunities  In  his  retirement. 


ST.  MICHAELS.  MD.:  CHARMING 
COLONIAL  HISTORY  ON  THE 
CHESAPEAKE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  St. 
Michaels,  Md.,  Is  a  living  piece  of  colonial 
history  which  holds  particular  delights 
for  boating  enthusiasts. 


Now  the  site  of  several  museums  and 
other  places  of  interest,  St.  Michaels  fig- 
ured prominently  during  colonial  and 
later  times  as  a  center  of  shipbuilding 
for  craft  which  sailed  the  Chesapeake 
Today,  whether  one  chooses  to  go  by 
water  or  by  land,  St.  Michaels'  proximity 
to  Washington  and  its  pleasant  atmoe- 
phere  make  it  the  perfect  place  to  spend 
a  relaxing  and  fascinating  day  or  week- 
end. 

In  order  to  detail  further  the  charms 
of  this  historic  town,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Wasliington  Post 
of  May  2,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

The  East  Coast:  Once  a  SHiPBTnLDtNo  Cd»- 
TER,  Now  A  Boat  Panciee's  Pakaoise 

(By  Barbara  Gumn)  « 

Have  you  ever  taken  the  family  aboard  an 
oyster  boat,  visited  an  old  lighthouse  or 
roamed  about  a  lightship  that's  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  Atlantic? 

You  can  do  all  this  and  much  more  when 
you  visit  St.  Michaels,  Md.,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Maritime  Museum,  which  has  both 
floating  and  dry-land  exhibits.  The  drive 
takes  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Washington's 
Beltway  and  Includes  crossing  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge. 

When  you  enter  this  small,  quiet  Eastern 
Shore  village,  it's  hard  to  believe  that  from 
the  late  17th  century  to  the  mid  19th  cen- 
tury, the  major  Industry  was  shipbuilding. 
In  fact.  It  was  because  of  the  St.  Michaels- 
built,  swift-sailing  privateers  preying  on  the 
British  Merchant  Marine  that  the  British 
attacked  the  town  in  August,  1813. 

Forewarned  of  the  attack,  the  300  citizens 
stretched  a  chain  across  the  harbor  from 
Parrott's  Point  to  Mill  Pond,  blacked  out 
their  lights  and  hung  lanterns  In  the  trees 
behind  the  town — tricking  the  British  into 
overshooting.  Only  one  house  was  hit,  and  it 
stUl  stands  proudly  today.  One  of  the  can- 
nons used  in  the  attack  is  mounted  in  St. 
Mary's  Square. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  building  of 
privateers  gave  way  to  the  construction  of 
log  canoes,  skipjacks,  btigeyes  and  other  in- 
digenous craft  used  on  the  Chesapeake.  The 
Clipper  Brig  "John  Gilpin,"  launched  in  St. 
Michaels  in  1830,  held  the  trans-Paclflc  rec- 
ord from  Peru  to  China  from  1832  to  1845. 

Today,  much  of  the  town's  activity  re- 
volves around  the  museum  on  Navy  Point 
overlooking  the  Miles  River.  Among  the  float- 
ing exhibits  you  will  find  the  "J.  T.  Leonard," 
last  of  the  round-bottomed  oyster  sloops 
under  original  rig,  buUt  in  1882;  "Old  Bar- 
ney." a  typical  U.S.  lightship  of  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  (which  Is  not  only  sn 
exhibit  but  is  also  used  for  training  Sea 
Explorers  and  Girl  Mariners) ;  and  the  "Edna 
Lockwood,"  the  last  log-built  bugeye  under 
saU.  built  in  1889. 

Among  the  dry-land  exhibits  you  can  visit 
is  the  Hooper's  Strait  Lighthouse,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  bay  cottage-types,  which  wm 
moved  here  by  barge.  It  has  been  restored 
and  has  typical  lighthouse  furnishings  and 
a  lantern  with  FYesnel  lenses.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  particularly  fine. 

The  aquarium  Is  an  eye-level  slice  of  un- 
derwater Chesapeake  marine  life.  The  boat 
shed  has  displays  of  log  canoes  showing  their 
development  through  the  years  and  the 
craftsmanshlo  of  early  builders  who  worked 
within  the  limitations  of  hand  tools.  The 
waterman's  exhibit  Includes  equipment  used 
by  bay  oystermen,  crabbers,  fishermen  and 
boat  builders. 

Dodson  House  and  Eagle  House  contain 
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exhibits  of  ship  models  (particularly  Chesa- 
peake Bay  sailboats),  old  marine  engines, 
navigating  instruments,  photographs,  Peuch- 
ter  watercolors,  china  Imported  during  the 
days  of  spice  trading,  hand-carved  decoys 
and  other  Chesapeake  Bay   memorabilia. 

The  museum  operates  a  gift  shop  featur- 
ing craft  items  of  unusual  quality  and  in- 
digenous to  the  area.  Among  the  many  Items 
are  watercolors  of  local  scenes;  paintings 
on  driftwood  by  an  artist  who  makes  his 
main  Income  as  a  waterman;  ships  in  bot- 
tles; ship  plans  suitable  for  framing,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  books  on  the  Chesapeake 
area  and  Its  history. 

The  museum  Is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
every  day  except  Monday,  unless  a  holiday 
falls  on  Monday.  Admission  Is  $1  for  adults. 
26  cents  for  children  12  to  18,  and  no  charge 
for  children  under  12  when  accompanied 
by  an  adult.  There  are  restroom  facilities 
and  slips  to  provide  tie-ups  for  visiting 
yacbtmen. 

For  those  wishing  to  explore  the  Miles 
Hlver.  the  excursion  boat  "Patriot"  offers  an 
hour  and  a  half's  scenic  and  historic  trip, 
leaving  from  the  museum's  dock  at  1  p.m. 
and  3  pjn.  Rates  are  (3  for  adults.  $1  for 
children  under  12,  and  a  family  rate  of  t8. 
The  boat  op>erates  on  weekends  in  May  and 
every  day  except  Monday  from  May  30 
through  Labor  Day. 

You'll  surely  work  up  an  appetite  In  this 
pleasant  outdoor  setting.  Picnic  tables  are 
available  on  the  museum  grounds.  Also  at 
the  museum  is  the  Crab  Claw,  a  restaurant 
on  the  water  that  features  "crabs  all  ways" 
and  a  variety  of  seafood.  The  owners,  Ed 
Hlgglns  and  Bill  Jones,  were  watermen  and 
operated  the  Eastern  Shore  Clam  Company 
prior  to  the  museum's  opening  in  1965. 

When  tourists  came  to  watch  the  crabs, 
clams  or  oysters  being  unloaded,  they  in- 
variably asked  where  they  might  find  a  good 
restaurant.  Encouraged,  Higglns  and  Jones 
built  a  restaurant  on  top  of  their  dock, 
which  they  operate  from  March  to  November 
every  day  except  Mondays. 

The  seafood  couldn't  be  fresher — you  can 
watch  while  any  one  of  the  50  "catchers" 
who  supply  the  Crab  Claw  pulls  up  to  unload 
his  boat.  Prices  are  moderate.  They  serve  at 
tables  on  the  dock  when  weather  permits 
offer  "roMn  service"  to  boats  docked  in  their 
slips  and  provide  a  ferry  when  these  slip  are 
filled  or  yachtmen  prefer  to  dock  in  the  open 
river  and  be  picked  up.  Raw  seafood  can  be 
purchased  to  take  home. 

Another  restaurant,  the  Harbor  View  Inn, 
across  the  Miles  River  c^poelte  the  museum 
provides  free  ferry  service  back  and  forth 
from  the  museum  dock.  Open  every  day 
starting  May  1,  they  also  have  a  fine  view 
and  feature  a  seafood  smorgasbord  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  Nearby,  on  the  town 
dock,  the  Quarter  Deck  Restaurant  is  open 
all  day. 

Don't  be  surprised  If  you  find  a  waiting 
line  at  theee  restaurants,  even  though  there's 
V»ce  in  the  parking  lot.  As  you  might  imag- 
ine, during  boating  season  many  of  the 
customers  arrive  by  water. 

Before  you  leave  St.  Michaels,  be  sure  to 
visit  St.  Mary's  Square,  laid  out  by  James 
Braddock  In  1778.  A  bell  cast  in  1842  and 
known  as  the  "Ships  Carpenters'  Bell"  Is 
rang  at  7  a.m.,  noon,  1  p.m.  and  5  p.m.— 
Just  as  It  once  tolled  the  working  hours  of 
the  men  in  the  shipyards.  The  Cannonball 
°°"**'  a  three-story  brick  residence  buUt 
in  1805  at  the  north  gate  of  the  square,  was 
the  one  house  hit  when  the  British  attacked 

Ll  tl''*°***  '^^^  ^^  ^813.  If  you  plan  to 
•wt  8t.  Michaels  during  the  weekend  of 
wjy  15-16,  the  Cannonball  House  wUl  be 
«nong  the  homes  and  gardens  open  for  the 
^iMid  House  and  Garden  PUgrlmage  (fee 

f^'^°'^^^  ^*-  Michaels,  take  Exit  31  from 
tne  Washington  Beltway  and  follow  Route 
au  (John  Hanson  Highway)   past  Annapolis 


and  over  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge.  (Toll 
$1  each  way  for  car  including  all  passengers. 
You'll  see  a  new  twin  bridge  under  construc- 
tion.) Stay  on  Route  60  toward  Easton.  A 
short  distance  after  you  pass  the  Easton 
Airport  on  your  right,  turn  off  on  Route  35. 
which  by-passes  Easton  and  takes  you  di- 
rectly to  St.  Michaels.  Once  in  the  town, 
drive  slowly  and  you  will  see  a  sign  for  the 
Maritime  Museum  on  your  right. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  recently  gave  an 
excellent  address  to  a  symposium  in  Los 
Angeles  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Sena- 
tor Cranston's  speech  was  aptly  entitled 
"The  Road  to  National  Health  Insur- 
ance," for  he  discussed  the  problems 
which  await  us  if  we  try  to  move  too 
rapidly  into  the  "mammoth  undertak- 
ing" which  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
National  Hesdth  Insurance  entails. 
In  Senator  Cranston's  words : 
Our  experience  with  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid warns  us  to  beware  of  untried  national 
health  care  programs.  And  we  must  avoid 
building  a  demand  for  care  that  far  outstrips 
the  capacity  of  our  medical  personnel  and 
institutions. 

I  should  make  clear  that  these  are 
the  counsels  of  prudence — not  defeatism. 
Senator  Cranston  is  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  S.  3,  the  national  health 
insurance  bill,  and  at  this  symposium  he 
reiterated  his  support  for  the  bill.  Unlike 
many  critics  in  this  area,  his  role  is  a 
constructive  one.  In  his  speech,  he  sug- 
gests some  changes  in  S.  3  and  outlines 
a  seven-point  legislative  program  that 
he  will  propose  to  make  health  services 
more  available  to  more  people  in  the 
interim  period  before  any  national  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  care  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Cranston's  speech  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  providing  Americans  with  bet- 
ter health  care.  His  perceptive  analysis 
is  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent hearings  on  health  manpower  leg- 
islation being  conducted  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Kennedy.  Witnesses  at 
these  hearings — as  well  as  witnesses  tes- 
tifying as  part  of  the  excellent  series  of 
hearings  Senator  Kennedy  has  also  been 
conducting  on  the  Nation's  health  cri- 
sis— echo  Senator  Cranston's  observa- 
tion that  no  national  program  of  com- 
prehensive health  care  can  be  success- 
ful unless  we  have  adequate  numbers  of 
well-trained  health  professions  person- 
nel. 

In  my  view,  the  fate  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program,  if  one  should 
be  enacted,  will  be  determined  in  great 
part  by  the  action  Congress  takes  this 
year  on  legislation  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  education  and  training  in 
the  health  professions.  If  we  fail  to  en- 
act and  fund  greatly  expanded  programs 
to  support  the  institutions  that  train  our 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
health  personnel,  then  we  can  expect  to 
have  continued  manpower  shortages  in 
these  critical  areas  and  national  health 


insurance  will  be  just  another  empty 
promise,  for  the  most  ingenious  financing 
and  organizational  schemes  cannot  pro- 
vide better  health  care  unless  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  health  professionals 
to  render  the  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cranston's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Road  to  National  Health   Insurance 
(Speech  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  to  sym- 
posium   on    "National    Health    Insurance 
Proposals:   Alternatives  and  Issues,"  April 
30,  1971) 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  address 
you  this  morning.  I  thank  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Medicine  for 
inviting  me. 

I  have  been  intimately  involved  with 
health  matters  ever  since  I  entered  the 
Senate.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  for  more  than  two  years. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  former  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  which  focused  primarily 
on  medical  care  for  veterans  in  VA  hospitals, 
and  I  am  now  chalman  of  the  new  Health 
and  Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  makes  me  a 
professional  in  the  field  in  which  so  many 
of  you  are  professionals.  As  one  who  happens 
to  be  where  laws  are  written  in  this — and  in 
so  many  other  areas — I'm  doing  my  best  to 
learn  all  I  can  about  health,  however. 

I  wUl  speak  to  you  primarily  on  S.  3,  the 
proposed  Health  Security  Act  of  1971.  I  was 
an  original  sponsor  of  the  bill  In  the  last 
Congress  when  Senator  Kennedy  first  intro- 
duced It.  But  I  will  focus  most  of  my  remarks 
more  broadly  on  "The  Road  to  National 
Health  Insurance". 

This  is  going  to  be,  perhaps,  an  unusual 
health  care  speech.  I  am  not  going  to  use, 
even  once,  that  six  letter  word  starting  with 
"c"  and  ending  with  "s"  which  Webster's 
defines  as  "The  decisive  moment;  turning 
point."  Well,  I'll  use  It  Just  once  for  explana- 
tory purposes:  "crisis."  Nor  wUl  I  recite  the 
normal  litany  of  alarming  statistics  about 
how  far  America  Is  behind  in  this  death  rate 
or  that  morbidity  rate  or  health  statistic. 
I  will  use  only  once,  now.  in  order  to  single 
it  out  and  banish  it,  that  cold,  inhuman — in 
its  current  usage — eight-letter  word  begln- 
ing  with  "d"  and  ending  with  "y": 
"delivery." 

You  professionals  well  know  the  severity 
of  the  challenge  that  confronts  us  in  the 
health  care  field  today.  So  let  me  start  by 
brlefiy  outlining  the  major  features  of  S.  3. 
Eligibility — Every  individual  In  the  United 
States  wUl  be  eligible  for  benefits.  Indivi- 
dual contributions  such  as  in  Social  Secu- 
rity will  not  be  required,  nor  will  a  means 
test,  as  In  Medicaid. 

Benefits — With  certain  modest  limitations, 
benefits  will  cover  the  entire  range  of  per- 
sonal health  care  services,  Including  preven- 
tion and  early  detection,  the  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  medical  rehabilitation.  There  are 
no  cutoff  dates,  no  coinsurance,  no  deduc- 
tibles, and  no  waiting  periods.  The  principal 
limitations  are: 

Dental  care  is  restricted  to  children 
through  age  15  at  the  outset,  with  the  cov- 
ered age  group  increasing  thereafter  until 
persons  through  age  25  are  covered.  Once 
a  person  is  covered,  he  Is  always  covered. 

SkUIed  nursing  home  care  is  limited  to 
120  days  per  benefit  period.  The  limit  Is 
waived  for  nursing  homes  owned  or  man- 
aged by  a  hospital  which  provides  for  nurs- 
ing care  In  its  budget. 
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Psychiatric  care — Hospitalization  Is  lliolted 
to  46  consecutive  days  of  active  trealjment 
during  a  benefit  period;  and  psychiatric 
consiUtatlons  are  limited  to  20  visits  d|arlng 
a  benefit  period. 

Prescribed  medicines  are  covered  I  only 
when  provided  through  a  hospital  o^  or- 
ganized patient  care  program,  or  whep  re- 
quired for  chronic  or  long-term  Ulnesi. 

In  other  respects,  the  program  provides 
full  coverage  for  physicians'  services.  In- 
patient and  outpatient  hospital  and  pome 
health  services,  and  coverage  for  optoOietry, 
podiatry,  devices  and  appliances,  and  certain 
other  services  under  specified  condition^. 

Compensation — Doctors  and  hoepltalt  will 
b«  paid  directly  by  the  program;  patient  s  will 
not  be  charged  for  covered  services. 

Financing— K  Health  Security  Trust  Fund 
will  be  financed  as  follows: 

50%    from   general  tax  revenues. 
36  ""r  from  a  tax  of  3.6%  on  employer!  pay- 
rolls. 

12%  from  a  tax  of  1.0%  on  emplsyees 
wages  and  unearned  Individual  Income  up  to 
$15,000  a  year. 

2%  from  a  2.5%  tax  on  self-emploj  ment 
income  up  to  $15,000  a  year. 

Cost— Estimates  for  FY  1974  run  from  $57 
to  $77  bUUon.  In  theory — though  not  neces- 
sarily In  practice — none  of  this  Is  +new" 
money;  It  Is  simply  what  would  be  spent  any- 
way by  Individuals,  employers  and  gavern- 
ments  for  health  care.  I 

Under  the  program,  however,  the  riioney 
should  provide  more  health  services  foijmore 
people  by  revitalizing  the  present  syste^i  and 
reducing  Inflated  costs.  In  addition,  the  new 
program  is  a  direct  form  of  revenue  shkrlng. 
The  relative  contribution  of  employers  and 
of  the  Federal  Government  wUl  increase 
whUe  Individual  State  and  local  goveminents 
contributions  will  decrease.  This  wUl  Relieve 
State  and  local  governments  of  $2.5  bU^lon  a 
year  In  costs  for  health  care,  freeing  that 
amount  of  money  for  other  essential  pur- 
poses. [ 

Administration — A  live-member  Health  Se- 
curity Board  in  the  Department  of  I^ealth. 
Education  and  Welfare  will  establish  »olicy, 
standards  and  regulations. 

Resources  Development  Fund — An  issen- 
tlal  feature  Is  the  Resources  Development 
Fund,  which  will  go  Into  operation  twc  years 
before  benefits  begin  on  July  1.  1973.  In  the 
first  year  of  this  "tooling  up"  period,  $200 
million  will  be  appropriated;  in  the  second 
year,  $400  million.  Once  the  benefits  begin 
up  to  S"".  of  the  Trust  Fund — about  $2  1)Ullon 
a  year — win  be  set  aside  for  innciratlve 
health  programs,  particularly  In  areas  like 
manpower,  education,  training  and  group 
practice  development. 

Incentives — Financial  and  professioral  In- 
centives are  built  into  the  program  to  move 
the  health  care  system  toward  group  artinge- 
ments  for  patient  care  and  to  encourag  e  pre- 
ventive care  and  early  diagnosis.  There  are 
also  incentives  to  guarantee  quality  lealth 
care  in  rural  areas. 

I  have  been  Intimately  Involved  with 
health  matters  ever  since  I  entered  th  i  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Publl :  Wel- 
fare Committee  for  more  than  two  y»ars.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  new  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Subcommittee. 

I  have  co-sponsored  S.  3  because  I  believe 
It  is  the  most  far  reaching,  comprehensive 
Initiative  yet  proposed  which  still  allows  sig- 
nificant freedom  of  choice  for  providers.  I 
also  co-sponsored  the  bill  to  add  rnpmen- 
tum  to  a  national  dialogue  on  the  njeed  to 
drastically  reform  our  health  care  ^tem. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  a  number  of  rteerva- 
tlons  about  It — both  generally  tmd  i>eclfl- 
cally — particularly  about  the  level  of  Federal 
expenditures  this  bill  would  entail.  Of  course, 
the  rising  costs  of  medical  care  are  fantastic. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  estimates 
that  total  health  expenditures  will  rup  $111 


to  $120  bUllon  annually  by  1975,  and  $156  to 
$189  bUllon  by  1980.  Compare  those  figures 
vrtth  the  $8  bUllon  being  spent  annually 
when  President  Truman  first  proposed  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  In  1946. 

Improvements  can  and  must  be  made  In 
the  bill.  The  Health  Resources  Fund  should 
be  expanded — especlaUy  during  the  "tooling 
up"  period.  I  would  want  to  provide  even 
greater  financial  Incentives  for  pre-paid  prac- 
tice and  health  maintenance  organizations. 
And  I  favor  expanding  the  tooling  up  period 
to  at  least  three  years. 

The  bill,  as  drafted,  would  have  the  effect 
of  dismantling  the  health  Insurance  Indus- 
try, which  employs  350,000  pec^le.  I  question 
the  feasibility  of  doing  this.  In  any  event,  the 
bill  should  be  more  specific  about  phasing 
such  employees  into  government  service  if 
private  Insurers  are  supplanted  in  the  bill's 
final  formulation.  I  also  feel  that  greater 
thought  also  should  be  given  the  role  of  Vet- 
erans Administration,  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

Thus,  while  I  believe  we  must  move  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  national  health  In- 
surance program  to  Improve  the  organiza- 
tion, rendering  and  financing  of  health  serv- 
ices through  public  and  private  cooperation. 
I  also  believe  that  retUlstlcally  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  program  Is  at  least  four 
years  and  probably  five  years  away. 

I  think  the  delay  Is  good.  I  dont  believe 
we  are  ready  for  this  mammoth  undertaking 
right  now. 

Our  experience  with  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid warns  us  to  beware  of  untried  national 
health  care  programs.  And  we  must  avoid 
building  a  demand  for  care  that  far  outstrips 
the  capacity  of  our  medical  personnel  and 
Institutions.  I  fear  that  5.3  would  seem  to 
many,  to  promise  far  more  medical  care  than 
can  be  provided. 

In  the  next  four  to  five  years,  I  predict  that 
major  strides  will  be  taken  to  expand  the 
supply  of  health  care  professionals — espe- 
cially nurses,  allied  health  and  paraprofes- 
slonals.  We  will  also  make  headway,  I  be- 
lieve, in  redistributing  physicians,  dentists, 
and  other  health  personnel  into  scarcity 
areas.  Some  of  this  can  also  be  accomplished 
through  already  developed  technology  in 
transportation,  communications,  telecom- 
munications and  sensory  fields.  For  exan^le, 
we  can  make  greater  use  of  specially  adapted 
helicopters — with  finely  trained  emergency 
care  specialists  with  the  sophisticated  life 
saving  and  life  sustaining  equipment — espe- 
cially In  rural  areas.  We've  already  demon- 
strated how  to  do  this  In  Vietnam. 

We  must  also  drastically  expand  efforts  to 
bring  minority  group  and  other  disadvan- 
taged persons  into  the  health  field  and  to 
motivate  health  care  practices  in  poverty 
communities.  The  Health  Professions  Assist- 
ance Amendments  Act  of  1971,  a  bill  I  first 
Introduced  In  the  91st  Congress  and  re-In- 
troduced this  Congress  as  S.  372,  would  ac- 
complish much  of  this  with  respect  to  physi- 
cians and  all  other  health  professionals. 
Other  pending  measures  would  do  the  same 
for  nurses,  allied  health  professionals  and 
paraprofesslonals. 

We  must  substantially  Increase  federal 
support  of  medical  education  at  the  same 
time  that  we  ask  medical  schools  to  be  more 
responsive  to  overall  community  health  needs 
and  to  accept  new  training  methods.  In  his 
February  18.  1971,  Health  Message  President 
Nixon  took  an  Important  step  forward  by 
encouraging  these  objectives  along  with 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  and  Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  Act  funding. 

Biomedical  research  also  must  receive  sub- 
stantially more  funding.  A  dlstlng\ilshed 
panel  of  health  specialists,  called  the  "Coali- 
tion for  Health  Funding,"  has  recommended 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
search budget  be  Increased  $233  million 
above  what  the  President  requested  for  NIH 
and  for  additional  cancer  research   in  FY 


1972.  This  would  constitute  more  than  a 
twenty  percent  rise  In  NTH  funding,  i 
strongly  support  that  rise. 

We  also  must  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  prepaid  group  practices  and  community. 
based  comprehensive  health  centers  with 
strong  emphasis  on  health  maintenance,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  quality  controls,  and 
we  should  promote  patient -consumer  educa- 
tion and  Involvement  in  decisionmaking. 

I  believe  all  of  these  legislative  and  appro- 
prlations  initiatives  will  be  accomplished— 
at  least  to  the  degree  necessary  to  get  them 
off  to  a  good  start — In  the  next  year  or  so. 

I  fully  endorse  the  nine  principles  endorsed 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
which  I  would  restate  as  follows: 

1.  Increasing  the  availability  and  accessi- 
bility of  quality  medical  and  health  care 
services.  This  means  changing  the  rendering 
of  services  and  expanding  the  systems'  cap- 
acity to  provide  for  the  millions  who  now 
have  no  access  to  services.  Among  other 
things,  this  means  new  state  licensing  ap- 
proaches. 

2.  Encouraging  high  quality,  comprehen- 
sive, universally  available  care — which 
should  be  the  birthright  of  every  American— 
and  emphasizing  health  education  and  pre- 
vention, not  merely  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

3.  Distributing  costs  so  that  there  Is  one 
system  that  will  provide  care  for  everyone, 
regardless  of  Income. 

4.  Providing  better  cost  controls.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  recently  has  begun  to  es- 
tablish effective  cost  control  mechanisms  In 
Medicare. 

The  role  of  physicians  Is  crucial  In  this, 
as  In  so  many  other  of  our  goals.  I  dont 
believe  we  can  impose  a  plan  on  the  medical 
community  If  the  medical  community  is 
hoetUe  to  It.  There  must  be  more  than  a 
reasonable  degree  of  support  among  providers 
If   a  national  program  Is  going  to  work. 

The  Health  Security  Act  meets  most  of  the 
goals  I  have  discussed.  With  modification, 
and  revision  and  improvement,  I  believe  It 
Is  the  plan  we  should  eiuict — after  careful, 
thoughtful  study  and  hearings,  with  ample 
opportunity  for  all  who  should  be  heard  to 
be  heard. 

But  what  should  we  do  about  financing 
health  care  costs  today? 

Private  health  Insurance  coverage  has 
spread  rapidly  during  the  past  twenty  yean. 
By  1968  about  159  million  people,  out  of  the 
179  million  under  age  65,  were  covered  in 
one  vray  or  another.  Yet  66  million  Americans 
stlU  do  not  have  any  form  of  major  medical 
Insurance.  About  100  million  are  not  covered 
for  physician  services  and  only  30  million 
people  have  either  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
coverage  or  receive  services  directly  through 
publicly-supported  programs,  such  as  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Present  programs  also  fall  to  meet  many 
of  the  costs  of  medical  care.  Health  insur- 
ance paid  for  only  about  36%  of  the  total 
national  health  expenditures  in  1»68.  Even 
the  aged,  with  Medicare  coverage  must  pay 
55  percent  of  their  health  care  expenditures. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  Americans  who  are 
65  or  over  will  collectively  pay  as  much  for 
medical  care  as  they  paid  before  the  advent 
of  Medicare:  That's  primarily  because  medi- 
cal costs  for  the  aged  have  risen  frMn  »7J 
bllUon  In  fiscal  1966  to  an  estimated  $20  bU- 
llon  in  fiscal  1972.  Medicare  will  pay  for  W 
bUllon  of  this,  and  other  Government  aid 
will  provide  $4.9  billion.  But  $6.1  bUUon  must 
stm  be  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  aged 
and  the  poor. 

Although  health  insurance  and  the  govern- 
ment pay  85  percent  of  hospital  cost*,  they 
pay  only  about  half  of  physldans'  service*, 
and  almost  nothing  for  prescription  drugs 
and  dental  services. 

That  is  not  an  enviable  record.  I  believe 
there  is  much  we  can  do  now  to  imprW 
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coverage  while  we  are  traveUng    "the  road 
to  National  Health  Insurance." 

I  want  to  propose  seven  specific  Interim 
nrograms  to  help  mark  the  route  and  pave 
Oie  way  ahead  of  us.  All.  in  my  Judgment, 
can  win  Congressional  approval  and,  with  one 
possible   exception,    go    into   effect   January 

1   1972. 

First:  I  have  decided  to  cosponsor  the 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Program  (S. 
1376)  proposed  by  Senator  Russell  Long. 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
program  would  supplement  existing  private 
health  insurance  and  Medicaid  for  people 
under  65.  Medicare  would  continue  for  those 
over  65  Medicaid  would  also  continue  basic 
health  insurance  for  the  poor. 

The  Catastrophic  Program  would  offer  the 
same  benefits  as  Medicare,  but  there  would 
be  no  upper  limits  on  hospital  days.  There 
would  be  substantial  deductibles  of  60  days 
hospitalization  and  $2,000  In  medical  ex- 
penses, but  the  majority  of  working  people 
either  have  or  can  obtain  private  Insurance 
to  cover  these  deductibles.  In  most  states 
Medicaid  would  meet  much  of  the  deducti- 
ble for  the  poor.  Medical  exi)enses  would 
also  be  subject  to  a  20  percent  co-Insurance 
requirement. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
Social  Security  in  the  same  fashion  as  Medi- 
care. All  payments  to  patients,  providers  and 
practitioners  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
reimbursement  controls  as  are  applied  In 
Medicare.  Similarly,  the  quality,  health  and 
safety  standards  and  utilization  controls  In 
the  Medicare  program  would  also  apply  to 
the  Catastrophic  Program. 

The  plan  would  be  financed  through  pay- 
roll contributions  from  employees,  employers 
and  the  self-employed  on  a  $9,000  wage  base. 
The  estimated  cost  Is  $2.5  billion  for  the 
first  full  year  of  operation. 

The  program  would  cover  about  eight  mil- 
lion Calif ornlans.  About  100,000  California 
families  a  year  can  be  expected  to  incur  ex- 
penses that  would  qualify  them  for  some 
$250  million  In  payments. 

In  his  presentation  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Kennedy  cited  a  number  of 
examples  his  field  investigations  had  un- 
covered to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the 
Health  Security  Act.  Half  of  the  cases  he 
cited  were  catastrophic  cases  and  all  of  those 
would  have  obtained  substantial  relief  under 
the  Long  bill. 

I  believe  the  bill  can  be  further  Improved 
and  I  presently  expect  to  offer  amendments 
to  Senator  Long's  bill  that  would : 

1.  Eliminate  the  20  percent  co-Insurance 
feature  for  medical  exi)ense8.  I  believe  this 
poses  unreasonable  burdens  on  persons  truly 
facing  catastrophic  expenses. 

2.  Reduce  the  deductible  for  medical  ex- 
penses according  to  Individual  Incomes,  to  a 
floor  of  $1,000. 

3.  Cover  expenses  beyond  Medicare  en- 
titlements for  people  over  65. 

4.  Cover  prescription  drugs,  with  no  de- 
ductible. 

5.  Cover  skilled  nursing  home  care.  That 
is  clearly  needed  for  full  catastrophic  ill- 
ness protection,  but  It  Is  not  covered  either 
In  the  bill  or  by  Medicare,  the  model  for 
the  catastrophic  program. 

8.  Enable  certain  government  employees 
and  people  covered  by  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  who  are  not  covered  by  Social 
Security,  to  "buy  Into"  the  program. 

Senator  Long  Is  already  seriously  consid- 
ering many  of  these  Improvements.  Most, 
perhaps  all,  can  be  enacted  this  year. 

Second:  I  expect  to  propose  that  all  re- 
cipients of  Social  Security  disability  benefits 
he  covered  by  Medicare — about  3  million  dis- 
abled workers,  dependents  and  disabled  chll- 
<lren.  They  Include  275,000  disabled  Callfor- 
Jilans.  The  new  coverage  would  have  the  ef- 
l^tof  lowering  the  cost  of  the  Catastrophic 
"ogram  and  It  would  be  easily  administered : 
eligibility  having  already  been  determined. 


Third:  I  expect  to  propuec  uuverage  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  of  all  prescription 
drugs  furnished  outside  the  hospital.  A  one 
dollar  co-payment  vrould  be  required  for 
Medicare  recipients  and  for  Medicaid's  med- 
ically needy.  This  would  cost  about  $2,335 
billion  nationwide.  It  would  provide  about 
650,000  prescriptions,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250 
million,  for  aged  and  impoverished  Call- 
fornlans. 

Fourth:  I  expect  to  propose  that  the  Med- 
icaid program  for  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
welfare  recipients  be  placed  under  Federal 
administration  and  funding  with  a  national 
benefit  structure.  This  change  would  ensure 
adequate  Medicaid  benefits  In  all  states  to 
meet  both  deductibles  under  the  Catas- 
trophic Health  Insurance  Program.  When  the 
whole  welfare  program  is  federalized,  which 
I  strongly  advocate,  A.  F.  D.  C.  welfare  re- 
cipients should  also  be  brought  under  the 
federal  wing.  Full  Federal  funding  of  Medi- 
caid would  save  states  and  localities  about 
$3.3  billion  m  FY  1972  alone  which  they 
now  pay  In  state  and  local  Medicaid  shares. 
About  $600  million  In  state  funds,  and  $160 
million  m  county  funds,  would  be  saved  In 
California. 

This  proposal  would  take  away  from  Gov- 
ernors like  Ronald  Reagan  the  power  and  the 
temptation  to  slash  Medicaid  budgets  at  the 
expense  of  the  aged.  Infirm  and  the  sickly 
poor.  These  recent  moves  by  Governor  Rea- 
gan may  well  force  people  off  Medicaid  and 
onto  publicly-supported  local  Institutions, 
thus  throwing  a  still  greater  burden  on  the 
already  revenue-squeezed  county  taxpayer. 

Fifth.  I  expect  to  propose  that  Part  A,  Hos- 
pital Care,  and  B.  Outpatient  Services,  under 
Medicare  be  consolidated,  much  In  the  man- 
ner recommended  by  President  Nixon  In  his 
February  18  Health  Message.  This  would 
mean  that  the  cost  of  the  monthly  premium 
for  Medicare  Part  B  paid  by  the  elderly  recipi- 
ent would  be  replaced  by  a  small  Increase  In 
the  Social  Security  wage  base.  This  would 
save  Medicare  beneficiaries  approximately 
$1.3  billion  annually,  based  on  the  $5.60 
monthly  premium  set  to  begin  this  July  1. 
This  will  mean  a  savings  of  $117  million  for 
1.8  million  California  elderly  now  covered 
under  Part  B  of  Medicare.  The  purpose  of 
the  premium,  to  assure  visibility  of  the  pro- 
gram for  cost  control  leverage,  no  longer 
seems  valid.  Through  diligent  efforts,  the 
Finance  Committee  has  recently  improved 
cost  control  over  Medicare  expenditures. 

Sixth.  I  expect  to  support  oomprehenslve 
regulation  of  the  health  Insurance  Indxistry, 
including  benefit  levels,  profit  and  overhead 
(some  companies  take  50  percent  of  their 
receipts  for  this  purpose)  and  provide  qual- 
ity care  control  standards  enforced  by  the 
carrier. 

Seventh.  I  expect  to  propose  that  HJB.W. 
be  directed  to  carry  out  a  half  dozen  major 
regional  experiments  In  financing  and  ren- 
dering health  care.  Including  prepaid  plans 
designed  locally  to  utilize  all  resources  with- 
in a  region.  The  areas  chosen  should  cover  a 
diversity  of  population,  medical  availability 
and  need. 

This  7-polnt  Interim  program  is,  I  believe, 
both  badly  needed  and  workable.  It  Is  badly 
needed,  now.  I  do  not  believe  It  should  be 
held  "hostage"  over  the  next  four  or  five  years 
so  as  to  build  demand  for  National  Health 
Insurance.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  steps 
I  suggest  will  make  it  far  easier  to  complete 
the  Journey  to  National  Health  Instuance 
and  to  make  It  more  effective  by  what  we 
learn  along  the  way. 


CONQUEST  OF  CANC7ER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  President  Nixon  for  his  forth- 
right statement  on  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer and  for  reiterating  his  personal  com- 
mitment to  an  intensified  Federal  re- 


search effort  to  eliminate  this  dread  dis- 
ease from  the  American  scene.  Not  one 
of  us  here  today  has  escaped  the  pro- 
foimd  sorrow  of  losing  a  loved  one  from 
some  form  of  cancer.  In  Oregon  alone, 
cancer  last  year  claimed  3,300  lives,  and 
will  take  another  3.400  Uves  during  1971. 
It  haunts  us  all,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
or  cures  are  discovered. 

This  year's  state  of  the  Union  message 
gave  us  a  clear  indication  that  President 
Nixon  is  dedicated  to  a  stepped-up  cancer 
research  effort.  He  has  requested  a  spe- 
cial impact  appropriation  of  $100  mil- 
lion over  and  above  the  regular  budget 
of  $232  million  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  bringing  the  total  to  $332  mll- 
Uon  for  1972.  In  addition,  he  has  asked 
Congress  to  maike  the  additional  $100 
million  available  on  July  1,  so  that  this 
initiative  can  begin  without  waiting  for 
the  long  delays  inherent  in  the  congres- 
sional funding  process.  Knowing  that  all 
Senators  share  the  President's  desire  to 
get  this  urgent  research  program  im- 
derway.  I  am  optimistically  hopeful  that 
the  money  will,  indeed,  be  made  available 
immediately. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  shared  our  serious 
concern  over  cancer  research  and  has 
introduced  legislation  to  remove  cancer 
research  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  by  establishing  a  separate  cancer 
authority.  I  have  shared  President 
Nixon's  grave  misgivings  about  this  new 
administrative  arrangement  which  would 
separate  cancer  research  from  the  other 
biomedical  research  underway  at  NIH. 
My  misgivings  stem  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  this  woi^d  fragment  the  overall 
biomedical  research  effort,  it  would  dis- 
rupt on-going  research  in  a  number  of 
disciplines,  it  would  retard  rather  than 
speed  up  our  cancer  research  effort  and 
it  would,  in  short,  waste  too  much  of  the 
time,  effort,  and  money  available  for  can- 
cer research,  without  providing  any 
coimter-balancing  benefits  for  cancer  re- 
search. In  fact,  many  experts  In  the 
scientific  smd  academic  communities  feel 
that  separating  cancer  research  from 
the  other  biomedial  research  at  NIH 
would  have  long  range,  as  well  as  short 
range,  detrimental  effects  on  the  objec- 
tive we  all  share,  conquering  cancer. 

With  this  background,  Mr.  President, 
you  can  understand  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  President  Nixon's  renewed — or 
more  appropriately  continued — efforts  to 
channel  the  expanded  cancer  research 
budget  into  the  most  effective  and  e£a- 
cient  administrative  framework.  The 
President's  proposal,  which  was  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Dominick), 
would  pull  together  all  the  benefits  of 
other  proposals  which  have  been  offered, 
without  risking  the  fragmentation  and 
delay  which  many  of  us  have  feared 
would  result  if  we  were  to  separate  can- 
cer research  into  a  separate  agency,  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

So  once  again,  for  myself,  for  the  6,500 
new  cases  of  cancer  which  will  be  diag- 
nosed in  Oregon  alone  before  this  year 
Is  out,  and  for  all  Americans,  I  commend 
President  Nixon  for  his  most  constructive 
proposal  and  for  providing  such  excellent 
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leadership  In  this  area  which  has  touched 
each  and  every  heart  in  this  Nation,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
cancer  message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Pbesidbnt 

Cancer  has  become  one  of  mankind's  i  lead- 
iJest  and  most  elusive  enemies.  The  con- 
quest of  cancer  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant efforts  of  our  time. 

Success  wUl  test  the  very  limits  o:'  our 
imagination  and  our  resourcefulness.  I;  will 
require  a  high  sense  of  purpose  a  ad  a 
strong  sense  of  discipline. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Unlcn  on  January  22.  1971. 
and  again  In  my  special  message  U>  the 
Congress  concerning  a  National  Eealth 
Strategy  on  Pebruaxy  18.  1971, 1  expressed  my 
determination  to  wage  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  this  dread  disease.  I  calle^  up- 
on the  Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$100  million  to  support  such  an  effort.  I 
am  pleased  that  in  recent  days  the  App;  -oprl- 
atlons'  Commlitees  In  both  the  Senat!  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  favdrably 
viewed  this  request  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House — which  votes  today — and  the 
Senate  will  both  follow  the  Commlttes  rec- 
ommendations . 

rZABS    AND    HOPES    ABOUT    CANCER 

Across  the  Nation,  there  Is  a  growing 
consensus  that  ovir  vast  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources  should  promptly  be  mar- 
shaled In  an  unprecedented  attack  on  this 
devastating  disease. 

This  consensus  springs  both  from  fear 
and  from  hope. 

Cancer  la  second  only  to  heart  dlseiise  in 
the  number  of  lives  It  takes  In  this  :oun- 
try.  And  the  natxire  of  Its  ravages  maices  it 
oxir  most  feared  disease.  If  the  presejit  In- 
cidence of  cancer  were  to  continue  some  .'i2 
million  Americans  who  are  alive  today  ivould 
contract  this  disease  someday.  This  means 
that  cancer  would  strike  one  out  of  every 
four  Individuals  in  this  country — ani  two 
out  of  every  tliree  American  famlllfes.  It 
would  mean  that  In  the  next  ten  years  fclone. 
three  and  a  half  million  Americans  wovild  die 
from  cancer.  For  many  of  Its  victims,  death 
Is  a  slow  and  painful  process.  And  for  .many 
of  their  families,  the  personal  trag^y  Is 
compounded  by  the  financial  Impllcatl  >ns  of 
a  prolonged  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  Is  much 
reason  for  hope. 

New  vistas  are  now  opening  for  furth  er  re- 
search Into  the  treatment  and  prev(  ntlon 
of  cancer,  the  result  of  some  remarkable  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  ten  years  as  we  have  multiplied  many 
times  over  our  fundamental  knowle<i  ge  in 
this  area.  Virus  research,  for  example,  has 
demonstrated  that,cancer  can  be  produ  :ed  In 
animals  by  over  110  of  the  nearly  1000  "Viruses 
that  science  hEis  Identified.  We  have  Kamed 
that  animal  cancers  can  be  Induced  br  over 
1,000  chemical  substances.  Effective  measures 
for  preventing  cancer  have  been  developed 
In  animals,  and  scientists  have  even  ddmon- 
strated  that  human  cancers  can  b<  pre- 
vented by  avoiding  exposure  to  certain  <;hem- 
tcals.  Other  advances  Include  new  si.rglcal 
procedures,  more  effective  radiation  therapy. 
and  techniques  for  treating  cancer  wllh  im- 
proved   combinations    of    known   drugs. 

All  of  these  developments  have  fueliid  our 
hopes  and  provided  a  broad  frontier  of  pos- 
sibilities for  researchers  in  the  montls  and 
years  ahead.  This  Is  why  I  was  able  t>  sug- 
gest In  my  special  health  message  lo  the 
Congress  In  February  that  "of  all  oar  re- 
search endeavors,  cancer  research  ma,Y  now 
be  In  the  best  position  to  benefit  from  ( ,  great 
Infusion  of  resoturces." 


MORE    MONET    AND    BETTER    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  put 
our  money  where  our  hopes  are.  In  the  first 
full  budget  developed  by  this  administration 
last  year,  an  Increase  of  $20  million  was  pro- 
vided for  cancer  programs.  For  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  administration  request  for  cancer 
programs  Is  slightly  over  $332  million — an 
Increase  of  $100  million  from  the  1971  fiscal 
year.  If  these  resources  are  provided  by  the 
Congress,  we  should  be  able  to  finance  a  new 
and  massive  assault  on  cancer.  If  It  shovUd 
turn  out  that  we  need  more  money,  however, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
provide  whatever  funds  can  be  effectively 
utilized.  But  I  would  also  emphasize  this 
Important  point:  More  money  alone  will  not 
be  enough.  Money  can  help  set  the  stage  for 
faster  progress,  but  In  the  end  It  Is  brain- 
power alone  which  can  lead  us  to  our  goals. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  need  to  mobi- 
lize the  Intelligence  and  Imagination  of  our 
doctors  and  scientists.  And  It  also  means  that 
we  must  do  a  better  Job  of  tapping  the  Na- 
tion's administrative  and  organizational 
skUls,  which  can  help  remove  many  road- 
blocks to  success.  Our  capacities  for  efficient 
manaigement  were  Instrumental  In  our  efforts 
to  split  the  atom  and  travel  to  the  moon. 
Now  we  need  to  apply  those  same  capacities 
to  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  a  wide 
variety  of  research  activities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  many  areas  of  society  and 
In  a  great  number  of  disciplines  must  be 
carefully  coordinated.  There  must  be  as 
much  cross-fertlllzatlon  as  possible  between 
various  scientific  pursuits. 

In  the  past,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  had  considerable  success  In  fos- 
tering such  coordination  and  cooperation 
and.  In  the  process,  they  have  earned  both 
the  respect  of  the  scientific  community  and 
the  gratitude  of  thousands  who  live  happier 
and  healthier  lives  because  of  NIH  successes. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  Cancer-Cure  Program 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
where  it  can  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
other  wide  ranging  research. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  Important  that 
this  program  be  Identified  as  one  of  our 
highest  priorities,  emd  that  its  potential  for 
relieving  huQum  suffering  not  be  compro- 
mised by  the  familiar  dangers  of  bureaucracy 
and  red  tape.  For  this  reason,  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  to  give  the  Cancer-Cure  Pro- 
gram independent  budgetary  statvu  and  to 
make  its  Director  responsible  directly  to  the 
President.  This  effort  needs  the  full  weight 
and  support  of  the  Presidency  to  see  to  It 
that  It  moves  toward  Its  goals  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  I  am  further  recom- 
mending that  this  Director  be  supported  by 
a  strong  management  group  which  has  as 
its  one  goal:  the  cure  of  cancer — and  which 
can  pursue  that  goal  with  single-minded 
tenacity. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  that  a 
new  Cancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee  be 
set  up  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  advice 
and  assistance  for  the  President  and  for 
others  who  lead  the  Cancer-Cxire  Program, 
particularly  as  they  work  to  set  Intelligent 
priorities  for  the  Nation's  efforts  In  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  detailed 
management  and  admlnlstr.%tlve  mecha- 
nisms for  carr3rlng  out  these  plans  have  been 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  with  experts 
in  the  field  outside  of  Government,  and  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As 
these  plans  are  translated  Into  action,  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  comment  on 
them  and  suggest  additional  ways  In  which 
we  can  work  toward  these  significant  goals. 
I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  cancer  research,  however,  without  offer- 
ing a  word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  experts 


that  we  consulted  with  told  us  that  bio- 
medical research  Is  a  notoriously  unpredicta- 
ble enterplrse.  Instant  breakthroughs  are 
few  and  the  path  of  progress  Is  strewn  with 
imexpected  obstacles.  As  we  undertake  this 
crusade,  we  must  put  on  the  armor  of  pa- 
tience, ready  to  persist  In  our  efforts  through 
a  waiting  period  of  unknown  and  powibly 
anguishing  duration. 

Yet  I  feel  confident  that  with  such  fund- 
ing as  I  have  proposed,  with  »uch  organiza- 
tions as  we  are  developing,  with  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  many  discipllnee,  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  we  can  make  great  strldea 
against  this  terrible  enemy,  bringing  new 
hope  for  all  Americans — and  indeed  new 
hope  for  all  the  world. 


CLOSING  OF  PORT  WORTH  NAR- 
COTICS TREATMENT  CENTER 
PROTESTED 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  practi- 
cally every  day  we  see  a  headline  or  a 
television  special  emphasizing  the  epi- 
demic proportion  of  drug  addiction. 

Just  this  week,  we  heard  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  leading  experts  on 
drug  addiction  testify  that  his  previous 
estimate  of  125,000  addicts  should  be 
doubled  to  a  quarter  million. 

I  visited  Vietnam  recently  and  I  was 
told  drugs  have  become  a  major  problem. 
Recently,  Congressmen  returned  to  re- 
port on  the  horrible  situation  there,  of 
thousands — one  estimate  of  more  than 
30,000 — of  our  servicemen  now  fully  ad- 
dicted to  hard  drugs. 

And  what  does  the  administration 
propose  in  the  face  of  this  frightening 
explosion  of  drug  addiction?  They  close 
one  of  the  two  medical  treatment  facili- 
ties in  the  Nation,  the  Port  Worth  Nar- 
cotics Treatment  Center. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  whatever 
the  reason  for  the  closing,  certainly  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  need.  Certainly,  the  young 
cynics  who  contend  that  Government  is 
not  responsive,  that  bureaucrats  fail  to 
understand,  that  Government  is  blind  to 
the  human  problems,  can  make  a  firm 
case  in  this  instance. 

The  rising  protests  concerning  the 
closing  of  the  Port  Worth  facility  has 
brought  a  thoughtful  editorial  comment 
by  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  The  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram, 

May  6, 1971) 
Center  phaseout  Makes  No  Sensb 

The  future  of  Fort  Worth's  U.S.  Cllnicsl 
Research  Center  has  been  clouded  for  more 
than  two  years.  Last  January  the  long  strug- 
gle to  keep  Its  doors  open  produced  what  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  a  partial  victory:  The 
center  would  continue  to  operate  but  would 
be  transferred  this  summer  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (HEW)  to 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  full  meaning  of  this  switch  now  has 
been  brought  to  public  attention.  The  facility 
will  cease  to  operate  as  a  federal  hospital  and 
research  center  for  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  will  become.  Instead,  » 
regular  unit  of  the  prison  system.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  some  addicts  might  be  «d- 
mltted  for  treatment,  but  the  center's  pri- 
mary role— which  It  has  fulflUed  for  some  33 
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„ars_would  be  practically  abolished.  This 
would  leave  only  one  federal  treatment  cen- 
ter for  drug  addicts,  the  facility  at  Lexington, 
Kv  which  already  Is  seriously  overcrowded, 
depressions  of  dismay  have  been  voiced  by 
DoUtlcal  and  medical  spokesmen  alike.  Lt. 
Gov  Ben  Barnes  said  it  Is  "most  untimely" 
to  end  activities  of  the  Fort  Worth  facUlty 
as  a  narcotics  treatment  center  when  the 
incidence  of  addiction  is  increasing  so  rapid- 
ly Dr.  Domlnlck  J.  Lacovara,  chief  of  the 
center,  said  he  was  disturbed  by  the  decl- 
gjon  in  view  of  the  existing  shortage  of  nar- 
cotics treatment  centers. 

Rep.  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida,  chairman  of 
the  public  health  and  environment  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hoiise  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  said  he  was  "upset, 
alarmed  and  concerned"  by  the  proposed 
change  In  role.  "I  do  not  agree."  he  said, 
"that  the  government  can  afford  to  reduce 
Its  meager  resources  by  turning  over  this 
hosplUl  to  the  prison  system." 

Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr.,  noting  that 
the  drug  problem  dally  grows  more  acute, 
said  Port  Worth's  rehabilitation  center 
should  be  expanded,  not  done  away  with. 

And  Rep.  Jim  Wright,  dealing  with  the 
concept  of  drug  treatment  at  the  community 
clinic  level,  asserted  In  a  House  speech  this 
week  that  of  the  14  proposed  community 
clinics  in  Texas,  only  two  of  them  are  now 
prepared  to  accept  in-patlent  adult  narcotics 
cases.  WhUe  admitting  the  validity  of  such 
community-based  centers.  Representative 
Wright  pleaded  that  they  need  to  be  opera- 
.  tlonal  before  the  federal  government  cuts  In 
half  Its  own  treatment  facilities. 

"Let's  buUd  the  lifeboats  before  we  sink 
the  ocean  liner,"  Mr.  Wright  pointedly  sug- 
gested. 

We  cannot  see  the  wisdom,  at  a  time  when 
drug  abuse  is  spreading  like  wildfire,  of  clos- 
ing or  converting  to  a  prison  a  well-staffed, 
well -equipped  faculty  such  as  the  Port  Worth 
center,  with  all  of  its  research  capabilities. 

To  add  a  note  of  poignancy  to  our  plea,  we 
quote  from  a  newspaper  article  written  this 
week  by  a  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  woman  whose 
son  became  an  addict : 

"My  son  Is  in  prison  now,"  the  mother 
wrote  In  her  story  distributed  by  Newhouse 
News  Service.  "He  really  was  sentenced  to  a 
rehabilitation  center.  The  centers  are  over- 
crowded. There  aren't  enough  beds.  He  must 
wait  his  turn  to  be  helped.  I  can  only  pray 
that  he  will  overcome  his  Illness.  There  are 
no  guarantees.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  There  has  to  be  a  way  to  solve  this 
enormous  problem.  I  know  It  is  too  late  for 
my  son  to  have  that  advantage.  But  I  want 
so  to  help  you — won't  you  try  to  help?" 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  protests  now 
being  voiced  wUl  have  the  desired  affect,  and 
that  the  administration  will  not  proceed  with 
a  plan  which  appears  to  be  shortsighted  and 
illogical. 


RUMANIA'S  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  May  10  has 
been  revered  and  cherished  by  Rumania 
as  their  national  holiday.  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  great  events  in  the  history  of 
that  nation. 

On  May  10,  1877.  the  Rumanian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence  from  the 
old  Ottoman  Empire.  Four  years  later  on 
May  10,  1881,  Charles  the  First  was 
crowned  King  of  Rumania.  He  had  served 
as  Prince  of  Rumania  since  May  10,  1866 
when  the  Rumanian  dynasty  was  estab- 
lished. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
recognize  the  people  of  Rumania  at  this 
time  in  light  of  the  increasing  signs  of 
better  relations  between  our  two  coun- 


tries. I  applaud  the  efforts  here,  as  well 
as  there,  to  expand  trade  between  our  na- 
tions and  promote  better  understanding 
between  our  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  Rumanian  people  on  their 
national  holiday  and  recognize  the  cour- 
age, ability,  and  determination  which 
they  have  demonstrated  through  many 
difficult  years. 


OCEANOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  NAVY 
AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  the  oceans  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  is  highlight- 
ed by  the  increased  emphasis  that  our 
Navy  will  receive  in  the  1970's.  Our  global 
strategy  calls  for  mobility  as  a  major 
deterrent  to  aggression.  The  oceans  pro- 
vide space  for  mobility  and  characteris- 
tics for  secrecy — both  for  us  and  for 
other  nations.  An  imderstanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  oceans  and  the 
basic  technology  to  work  in  them  are 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  de- 
ployed naval  forces. 

In  this  context,  the  speech  given  by 
Rear  Adm.  W.  W.  Behrens,  Jr.,  Ocean- 
ographer  of  the  Navy,  to  the  Ameilcan 
Oceanic  Organization  on  April  27  gives 
important  insight  into  the  Navy's  efforts 
to  understand  the  oceans.  His  speech 
deals  with  the  unclassified  work  of  the 
Navy  in  this  area,  and.  Importantly, 
shows  a  strong  awareness  of  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  participation  of  the 
Navy  in  the  overall  national  oceanic 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Admiral 
Behrens'  speech,  "Oceanography,  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Nation."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCEANOCRAPHT.  FOR  THE  NaVT  AND 

THE  Nation 

(Address  by  Rear  Adm.  W.  W.  Behrens,  Jr., 

the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  today,  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  naval  and  national 
program  in  oceanography. 

If  I  had  a  board  of  directors,  many  of  you 
gentlemen  here  today  ...  In  the  Iniportant 
marine  and  environmental  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  In  the  American  Oceanic  Or- 
ganization .  .  .  would  be  considered  as  serv- 
ing on  that  board  of  directors.  I  am  therefore 
especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  you  this 
report  of  recent  actions  and  to  tell  you  some 
of  what  we  look  forward  to  In  the  immediate 
future. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  I  have  now 
been  the  Navy's  Oceanographer  for  a  half  a 
year.  This  is  an  appreciable  period  of  time  .  .  . 
certalnlr  long  enough  for  me  to  beg^n  mak- 
ing an  impact,  and  long  enough  for  me  to  be 
held  responsible  for  any  shortcomings  you 
may  see  In  our  program  today. 

This  has  been  a  most  satisfying  seven 
months  for  me  personally.  Oceanography,  as 
some  of  you  know,  has  long  been  an  avoca- 
tion of  mine  ...  as  It  Is  for  many  naval  of- 
ficers, and  most  naval  officers  are  oceanog- 
raphers  at  heart  anyway.  You  can  hardly 
live  with  the  sea,  and  depend  on  it  for  your 
life  or  death  .  .  .  navigating  In  it.  on  it.  and 
over  It  .  .  .  without  being  something  of  an 
Oceanographer. 

Sometimes  in  the  past  I  have  been  a  "Polit- 
ical Oceanographer."  As  Navy's  Director  of 


Politico  MUltary  Policy,  I  had  responsibil- 
ities In  developing  Department  of  Defense 
positions  In  "Law  of  the  Sea"  matters.  At 
another  time,  while  a  Member  of  flie  State 
Department  Policy  Planning  Council,  I 
helped  with  aquacultxire  and  fish  protein 
concentrate  projects,  as  well  as  with  our  na- 
tional Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  pro- 
grams generally.  (And  I  might  say  here,  as 
an  aside.  It  gave  me  a  deep  and  special  pleas- 
ure to  participate  with  Senator  Magniison 
and  others  recently  at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  FPC  pilot  plant  at  Aberdeen, 
Washington.  As  a  partial  drafter  five  years 
ago  of  the  enabling  legislation  and  the  IDA 
compromise  which  broiight  that  FPC  plant 
into  existence,  I  was  very  proud  to  be  at 
Aberdeen  ten  days  ago) . 

Also.  I've  long  supported  the  principle  that 
the  deep  oceans  are  the  common  hertlage  of 
all  mankind.  It  was  my  privilege  to  draft 
such  words  for  President  Johnson  in  1966.  at 
the  commissioning  of  the  ESSA  ship 
"OCEANOGRAPHER",  and  I  felt  It  right  that 
the  same  principle  should  be  again  affirmed 
by  President  Nixon  In  his  statement  of  May 
1970. 

So  my  prevloiis  work.  Including  service  as 
a  committee  chairman  for  the  Marine  Coun- 
cil, has  ...  I  believe  .  .  .  fitted  me  to  be 
your  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  backsfround  of  experience  be- 
cause these  are  significant,  particularly  vital 
times  for  oceanography  ...  in  the  Navy,  in 
the  Nation,  and  Internationally.  Never  be- 
fore, as  we  all  here  well  realize,  has  Man 
taken  such  an  interest  In  his  natural  re- 
sources. In  his  environment.  And  the  great- 
est of  Man's  resources  .  .  .  the  storehouse 
of  his  futiire,  the  modifier  and  manufacturer 
of  his  weather,  his  environment,  and  his  very 
life  cycle  ...  Is  the  ocean. 

For  us  here  .  .  .  members  and  guests  of 
the  American  Oceanic  Organization  .  . 
though  our  immediate  objectives  and  ap- 
proaches may  be  quite  different,  there  Is  a 
common  purpose  In  our  efforts  to  understand 
the  sea  and  Its  behavior. 

Our  mission  In  Navy  Oceanography  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  providing 
specific  knowledge  about  the  oceans  of  the 
world  to  the  operating  Fleet.  The  Navy  pur- 
sued that  knowledge  somewhat  by  Itself  for 
years,  pioneering  many  methods  and  tech- 
nical accomplishments  that  have  helped  to 
establish  widespread  Interest  in  realizing  the 
benefits  available  from  the  sea. 

Now,  we  in  the  Navy  must  look  forward  to 
our  Fleet  of  the  future.  It  will,  in  many  re- 
spects, be  different  from  the  Fleets  of  the 
past.  And  It  will  have  new  requirements  In 
oceanography;  in  mapping,  charting  and 
geodesy:  and  It  will  require  better  refine- 
ments, greater  accuracies  in  charting.  In  un- 
derwater acoustics,  and  In  envlrotunental 
prediction.  Our  Fleet  of  the  1980's  and  of 
the  year  2000,  will  be  one  of  fewer  carriers; 
more  helicopters,  hydrofoUs  and  ASW  craft; 
nuclear  power:  and  a  greater  dependency  on 
missiles,  both  tactical  and  strategic.  With 
every  ASW  destroyer  having  its  embarked 
"lamps"  helo,  accurate  weather  forecasting 
will  be  needed  more  urgently  than  ever.  And 
equally  necessary  wUl  be  underwater  acous- 
tic predictions  for  the  high  performance 
sonar.  Precise  geodetlcs  will  be  required  for 
ULMS,  the  mammoth  multi-warhead  stra- 
tegic missile  submarine  .  .  requiring  much 
more  detailed  and  accurate  hydrographic  in- 
formation than  its  Polaris-Poseidon  prede- 
cessors. Also,  we  will  no  doubt  be  placing 
increased  reliance  on  our  developing  ocean 
surveillance  system. 

These  challenges  for  Navy  oceanography 
mean  that  more  than  ever  our  program  must 
provide  valid,  maximum  return  for  the  funds 
invested.  At  the  same  time,  new  develc^- 
ments  In  civil  oceanography  ...  In  federal 
structure  .  .  .  offer  new,  cost-effective  op- 
portunities for  the  Navy  to  cooperate  and, 
by  means  of  a  profitable  two-way  street, 
caoltallze  on  the  sound  oceanograpblc  work 
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of     other     federal     and     private     sclent  fie 
organizations. 

The  establUbment  of  NOAA,  the  Natioiial 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
last  October  Is  perhaps  the  single  most  Ln- 
port&nt  thing  that  has  happened  in  Ihe 
American  environmental  sciences  in  many 
years ...  and  you  have  heard  Dr.  White's 
report  to  this  group.  As  an  individual  tnt  tr- 
eated in  marine  science,  I  strongly  sv  p- 
ported  the  formation  of  NOAA,  and  I  hs  ve 
always  believed  that  a  new  NOAA  and  an 
old  Navy  would  advantageously  cooperate  in 
oceanography. 

To  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  cur 
common  interests,  to  eliminate  any  rediin- 
dancles  between  our  respective  prograiis. 
and  to  couple  effectively  Navy's  and  NOA.i.'s 
ocean  efforts,  we  in  the  two  departments  i.re 
now  completing  our  plans  for  a  closely  In- 
tegrated sharing  of  our  civil  oceanograpliy. 
For  maximum  effectiveness,  we  are  working 
toward  an  agreement  whereby  the  Oceanc  g- 
rapher  of  the  Navy  will  seirve  in  NOAA  as 
a  Special  Assistant  for  oceanography  ( o- 
ordination.  Similarly,  an  exchange  of  some 
three  or  four  key  professionals  between  Navy 
and  NOAA  will  be  undertaken.  These  ste  3s, 
with  other  ongoing  coordination  with  ttie 
National  Science  Foundation.  Coast  Guard 
and  other  federal  marine  agencies,  will  help 
to  insure  that  Americans  are  getting  t  he 
maximum  for  each  dollar  of  national  ocean- 
ography ...  and  that  those  of  us  responsi- 
ble are  doing  the  most  efficient  Job  possllile 
in  oceanography.  I  might  point  out  hire 
that,  for  example,  the  Navy  is  right  now  . . 
today  .  .  .  using  a  NOAA  National  Ocean  Si  r- 
vey  ship  on  a  partly  relmburslble  basis  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  Joint  interest.  This  ty]  il- 
fles  the  kind  of  coordination  we  need  .  . 
with  both  NOAA  and  Navy  doing  Important 
coastal  charting,  with  Navy's  major  ocein 
area  requirements  rising,  with  NOAA  prop- 
erly pursuing  an  expanding  SEAMAP  pio- 
gr&m.  and  with  the  demands  on  the  fedeial 
expenditures  getting  tighter  every  day. 

So  from  the  Navy's  point  of  view,  wh  le 
the  Administrator  of  NOAA  desires  our  su  p- 
port.  we  also  need  NOAA.  One  of  my  pil- 
mary  goals  as  Oceanographer  is  to  work  eis 
smoothly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible  wl:h 
our  sister  organizations.  Similar  to  our  cd- 
operation  with  NOAA,  for  coordination  of 
our  ship  facilities  and  research  programs  git 
clvtUan  institutions  .  . .  vital  to  both  o  it 
agencies ...  I  am  pleased  to  represent  Navy 
in  a  new  coordinating  committee  with  N^P. 
wherein  the  Assistant  Director.  Dr.  Owan. 
represents  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
And  for  parallel  reasons.  I  have  asked  Coast 
Ouard,  with  their  Important  oceanograpt  Ic 
Interests,  to  provide  an  exchange  of  officers 
with  my  Staff. 

To  profit  from  cooperation  in  the  slgnl  1- 
cant  oceanograpblc  work  being  done  by  se  /- 
eral  of  our  foreign  allies.  I  am  strongly 
promoting  an  International  exchange  3f 
oceanographlc  personnel  between  my  Stdff 
and  key  NATO  and  SEA  TO  countries.  '.^3 
date,  we  are  negotiating  with  Canada  (par- 
ticularly because  of  our  common  Arctic 
Interests)  and  have  made  a  proposal  x) 
Australia  because  of  mutual  Interests  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Also,  last  Pall  we  leased  in 
oceanographlc  survey  ship  to  New  Zealaiid 
(which  will  provide  us  with  survey  data), 
and  we  are  considering  other  bllateril 
oceanographlc  assistance  and  exchanges  wll  h 
a  few  other  friendly  countries.  With  oiir 
world-wide  oceanography  program,  it  Is 
practical  for  the  Navy  to  participate  In  Inter- 
national cooperative  oceanographlc  ventures 
without  mounting  new  efforts  unrelated  » 
our  mission  requirements. 

The  Navy  Oceanography  Program  con- 
tinues to  represent  a  great  concentration  i>f 
national  skUls  and  hardware  resources  f>r 
getting  to  know  the  marine  environment. 
But  antisubmarine  warfare  remains  the  sin- 


gle most  urgent  military  problem  supported 
by  naval  oceanography.  This  program,  de- 
voted In  large  part  to  exploiting  underwater 
sound,  continues  to  Involve  physical  and 
chemical  oceanography,  air-sea  interaction 
studies,  marine  biology,  marine  geology  and 
geophysics.  Quieter  enemy  submarines  pose 
a  particularly  potent  threat!  Therefore,  the 
largest  share  of  our  acoustic  effort  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  environmental  con- 
straints on  our  systems,  and  upon  the  new 
concepts  that  will  potentially  meet  this 
threat.  Over  96  milUon  dollars,  or  47%  of 
the  Navy  Oceanographlc  Program  supports 
ASW.  Of  that  total,  much  will  be  used  for 
RDT&E.  mostly  In  Ocean  Science. 

Our  Ocean  Science  Program  is  now  funded 
at  70  million  dollars,  which  Includes  about 
10  million  dollars  in  major  new  facilities. 
Although  this  total  will  be  essentially  the 
same  In  FT  72,  there  Is  slightly  more  money 
in  research  and  advanced  development  at 
the  expense  of  major  capital  Investment.  Thus 
we  win  be  able  to  accelerate  important  pro- 
grams already  in  being  and  upgrade  our 
research-ship  facilities.  Two  geographic  areas 
of  special  Interest  .  .  .  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  .  .  .  will  receive  pri- 
mary attention.  Because  of  their  obvious 
strategic  Importance,  the  Navy's  need  to  op- 
erate effectively  in  these  regions  will  spvir 
Increased  science  effort. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  support  for  civUlan 
institutions  falls  within  the  area  of  Ocean 
Science.  Next  fiscal  year  university  oceano- 
graphlc research  in  pursuit  of  Navy  objectives 
will  account  for  some  34  mUllon  dollars,  or 
close  to  16%  of  all  Navy  oceanographlc  fund- 
ing. That's  an  Increase  of  3  million  dollars 
over  this  year's  support. 

To  turn  next  to  Ocean  Engineering,  we 
have  a  great  variety  of  projects.  In  explora- 
tory development,  over  50  projects  totaling 
9  million  dollars  are  underway  .  .  .  Includ- 
ing work  on  diver  equipments,  hydrographlc 
survey  equipment  and  techniques,  deep  ocean 
construction  equipment,  and  materials  for 
underwater  use,  such  as  high  strength  steel, 
titanium  and  acrylics. 

In  advanced  development,  we  are  funding 
some  dozen  significant  projects  at  17  mU- 
llon dollars.  These  efforts  represent  both  in- 
dependent systems  development,  as  well  as 
the  progression  and  Integration  of  success- 
ful exploratory  development  achievements 
Into  major  systems.  Projects  Include  the 
Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  System, 
Large  Object  Salvage  System,  two  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey  Systems,  Deep  Submergence 
Blo-Medlclne.  Deep  Ocean  Technology  and 
others. 

Although  our  Ocean  Engineering  funds 
have  decreased  somewhat  when  compared 
with  recent  years,  the  decrease  reflects  more 
the  virtual  completion  of  the  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Rescue  Vehicle  rather  than  any 
program  de-emphasls.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  strength  In  our 
major  technology  programs,  which  are  a 
better  Indicator  of  emphasis  than  individual 
systems  projects. 

We  have  had  to  make  some  hard  decisions 
because  we  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
parallel  approaches  in  meeting  objectives.  I 
am  talking  decisions  such  as  to  go  the  un- 
manned— ,  vice  the  manned — ,  vehicle  route 
to  gain  a  20,000  foot  depth  capability.  We  also 
had  to  forego  habitats  In  favor  of  personnel 
transfer  capsules  In  our  deep  diver  efforts. 
But  we  are  on  track  toward  meeting  our  ob- 
jectives, and  this  Is  what  counts. 

One  of  our  objectives  In  the  Ocean  Engi- 
neering Program  Is  to  move  our  divers  from 
a  work  depth  of  350  feet  down  to  their  phys- 
iological limits.  We  are  alxecidy  at  850  feet 
.  .  .  and  sinking.  In  support  of  this,  and  of 
deep  ocean  operations  generally,  we  are  hold- 
ing our  deep  submergence  blo-medlcal  pro- 
gram at  a  healthy  level  of  about  three  mil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

Another  objective  in  engineering  is  to  move 
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the  effective  working  depth  of  our  undersea 
vehicles  and  equipment  on  down  to  20.000 
feet,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  our  cap- 
abilities for  accomplishing  work  at  all  depths' 
For  example,  the  Alvln  submersible  is  beine 
provided  with  a  titanium  hull  to  Increase  its 
operating  depth  for  research  projects  from 
6,000  feet  to  12,000  feet. 

Work  U  underway,  as  a  part  of  our  Deep 
Ocean  Technology,  on  a  remote  unmanned 
work  system  which  will  operate  to  a  depth 
of  20,000  feet  and  be  controlled  by  way  of  a 
cable  from  a  surface  platform.  This  work 
system  is  actually  an  adaptation  and  im- 
provement of  the  "CURV",  now  capable  of 
operations  to  7,000  feet. 

We  are  seeing  project  completions  In  ocean 
engineering  such  as  ASWEPS  (Antl-Subma- 
rine  Warfare  Environmental  Prediction  Ser- 
vice). We  will  continue  to  make  improve- 
ments m  ASWEPS  as  advancing  technology 
permits,  but  the  ASWEPS  system  is  presently 
operational  at  sea. 

In  the  Operations  portion  of  ova  Program, 
the  geodetic  satellite  project  is  unique.  The 
Navy  doppler  sateUlte  technique  has  been 
designated  the  DOD  geodetic  satellite  system 
for  the  70's.  and  it  is  being  adopted  by  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.  Prom  it  come  improve- 
ments In  the  important  world  geodetic  sys- 
tem. The  development  (by  Navy)  of  the 
lightweight,  highly  portable  goecelver  to  read 
out  the  satellite  data  signaled  a  major  ad- 
vance in  geodesy  operations. 

The  Navy's  ocean  Environmental  Predic- 
tion Service  efforts,  too,  have  led  the  nation. 
This  work,  carried  out  through  the  Naval 
Weather  Service  Command,  represents  an  al- 
most ten  million  dollars  annual  Investment. 

The  highly  favorable  response  from  the 
Fleet  insures  that  this  program  will  continue 
to  be  emphasized. 

In  direct  support  of  strategic  program  ef- 
forts, we  are  conducting  deep  ocean  surveys 
with  four  ships  that  operate  the  year  around 
to  meet  requirements.  A  fifth  ship  will  Join 
them  next  year.  These  surveys  Include  col- 
lection of  bathymetrlc  and  gravity  data,  and 
.  .  .  with  data  reduction  and  the  production 
of  charts  and  other  products  .  .  .  funding 
this  year  amounts  to  over  11  million  dollars. 
The  work  of  these  ships  Is  absolutely  vital 
to  our  capability  to  meet  the  Increasing 
survey  requirements  for  Strategic  Program 
support. 

In  direct  response  to  fleet  requirements  for 
nautical,  combat  and  special  naval  charts, 
the  Naval  Oceanographlc  Program  will  sup- 
port a  9-milllon-dollar  coastal  hydrographlc 
survey  and  charting  effort  In  FY-72.  Two 
new,  large,  civilian-manned  ships  .  .  .  Chan- 
venet  and  Harkness  .  .  .  have  now  been  added 
and  after  their  shakedowns  will  operate  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean,  respec- 
tively. One  other  coastal  survey  ship,  the 
Kellar,  has  Just  completed  a  port  visit  to  the 
Siberian  port  of  Nakhodka,  the  first  Navy 
ship  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  in  8  years. 
It  is  now  commencing  another  season  of 
charting  the  coasts  of  South  Korea,  In  con- 
cert with  that  nation's  Navy. 

An  airborne  capability  is  an  important 
component  of  both  our  operational  and  R&D 
programs.  This  capability  Is  scheduled  for 
major  upgrading  in  FY'-72.  The  old  C-121 
(Constellation)  airborne  magnetic  survey 
aircraft,  required  to  support  ASW  operations, 
will  be  replaced  by  a  P-3  aircraft  on  July  1. 
The  new  aircraft,  with  its  special  instru- 
ments will  provide  greater  range  capability 
for  surveys  .  .  .  making  remote  areas  acces- 
sible for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  affording 
greater  speed.  It  will  also  reduce  substan- 
tially the  logistic  problems  associated  with 
the  current  aircraft.  Our  two  C-12rs  con- 
cerned with  Ice  reconnaissance  and  ocean 
environmental  surveys  are  also  to  be  soon 
replaced  by  P-3  aircraft. 

The  7-mlUlon-dollar  construction  of  two 
small  (300  gross  ton)  oceanographlc  research 
ships,  designated  AGOR   (Utility)  continues 
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the  Navy's  oceanographlc  ship-building  pro- 
pram  The  two  new  ships  are  designated  one 
^  the  university  of  Hawaii  and  one  for 
T-xas  A&M.  We  are  pressing  to  get  addi- 
tional AGORs  of  this  class,  with  the  Navy 
Post  Graduate  School,  in  Monterey,  high  on 
the  user  priority  list. 

It  always  seems  that  financial  constraints 
helD  to  stir  the  imagination  of  managers  to 
find  new  ways  to  do  things.  Since  arriving 
m  the  Job  of  Oceanographer,  I  have  foiind 
It  desirable  to  respond  to  several  elements  of 
change  within  the  Navy's  expanding  require- 
ments for  oceanographlc  support  •  •  Jn 
sDite  of  rather  static  financial  resources.  To 
Identify  problems  and  their  solutions,  I  have 
within  the  structure  of  my  own  staff  orga- 
nization re-aUgned  personnel  and  responsl- 
biUties  so  that  we  have  a  more  vertical  flow 
of  activity. 

My  concern  Is  that  fleet  components  with 
oceanographlc  requirements  must  be  ac- 
commodated, insofar  as  possible,  with  prompt 
actions  in  one  division.  By  our  staff  reor- 
ganl2iation,  requirements  now  can  be  staffed, 
validated,  assigned  for  accomplishment, 
funds  programmed,  and  results  supplied  to 
the  Fleet  in  a  more  nearly  vertical  progres- 

Also  I  have  reorganized  within  my  staff  to 
provide  timely  Interpretation  of  events  in 
the  world's  oceanographlc  communities,  as 
well  as  in  naval  operations  which  vitally 
affect  our  own  oceanographlc  efforts.  The 
Soviet  Navy  is  demonstrating  Increased  ac- 
tivity and  sophistication  In  their  oceanog- 
raphy program,  as  well  as  in  their  build-up 
of  operational  capabUities.  Even  though  the 
Navy  Oceanographlc  Program,  specifically  Ifl 
not  aimed  at  gathering  intelligence  Informa- 
tion, we  need  to  keep  ourselves  aware  of  the 
advances  others  are  making.  To  Illustrate, 
at  an  international  oceanographlc  symposium 
In  Bordeaux.  France  recently,  where  we  had 
sent  our  excellent  Navy  survey  ship  KANE, 
we  not  only  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  oceanographlc  ships  of  several  western 
nations,  we  also  were  able  to  tour  the  large 
modern  soviet  ship  ACADEMAK  VERNAD- 
SKI.  In  all,  we  were  able  to  compare  five 
oceanographlc  ships  representing  various 
nations. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  is  equipped  to  offer 
valuable  expertise  in  operational  problems 
concerning  methods  and  technology  to  un- 
derstand the  effects  and  the  controls  of  en- 
vironmental pollution.  For  example,  we  have 
extensive  information  concerning  water  cir- 
culation in  the  oceans  of  the  world  .  .  .  the 
action  of  waves,  bottom  currents,  vertical 
mixing,  and  bottom  topography.  Therefore.  I 
have  established  within  my  headquarters 
organization  a  new  division  that  will  func- 
tion as  a  point  of  contact  for  all  such  mat- 
ters. This  Environmental  Quality  Division 
will  be  equipped  to  respond  to  Information 
requests,  and  to  monitor  the  progress  of  our 
own  efforts  within  the  Navy  Oceanographlc 
Program  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  In 
pollution  controls. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Navy's  role  In  na- 
tional security  must  remain  strong,  and  our 
naval  capabilities  must  be  appreciably  en- 
hanced in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  As  we  lessen 
our  involvements  overseas,  more  than  ever 
our  strength  must  move  to  the  sea.  In  doing 
so,  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  of  our 
total  marine  environment  must  be  vastly 
enhanced  if  we  are  to  Improve  and  employ 
our  capabilities  most  effectively.  For  the 
Navy,  oceanography  is  a  prime  source  of 
such  knowledge. 

Although  we  have  had  cuts  which  took  us 
from  247  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year  70  down 
to  205  mUllon  In  71,  with  the  help  of  people 
in  this  room  I  predict  we  will  go  back  up  to 
about  218  million  dollars  In  next  year's  budg- 
et. Overall.  I  believe  our  Oceanography  Pro- 
gram Is  in  good  shape.  With  your  support.  I 
have  confidence  that  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 


vide the  nation  and  our  changing  Fleet  with 
the  oceanogrraphlc  knowledge  necessary  to 
meet  our  rt^Jldly  Increasing  demands. 

In  summary,  then,  probably  I  should  say 
that  we  fee!  our  oceanogr^hy  program  Is 
progressing  well.  Our  projects  are  coming 
along  satisfactorily.  We  are  developing  a  use- 
ful liaison  with  NOAA,  and  are  maintaining 
our  coordination  with  the  other  Important 
Federal  agencies  and  private  institutions.  My 
staff  is  being  strengthened,  both  by  reor- 
ganization and  by  some  new  people.  We're 
taking  a  new  and  careful  look  at  our  Inter- 
national cooperation  opportunities,  and  a 
fresh  and  more  efficient  approach  to  our 
ocean  ecology  responsibilities  and  potential. 
In  short.  I  feel  we're  capitalizing  on  the  past 
and  are  awake  to  the  tremendous  future  of 
oceanography  .  .  .  still  to  be  fully  rec- 
ognized. 

We  are  receptive  to  your  ideas,  and  you 
as  Individuals  or  oceanography  representa- 
tives always  will  be  welcome  In  my  headquar- 
ters. 

Thank  you  all  for  having  me  today. 


THE  FBI — FIRST  LINE  OF  DEDJ'ENSE 
AGAINST  SUBVERSION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  favorite  pastime  of  a  few  people 
to  belittle  and  tear  down  the  traditional 
institutions  and  ideals  of  this  country. 

A  few  days  ago,  during  one  of  the 
protest  demonstrations  in  this  Capital, 
the  shout  was  heard  far  and  wide: 

Down  with  this  country.  Up  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh. 

The  American  flag  was  carried  upside 
down  in  open  procession.  Vietcong  flags 
were  in  evidence  in  many  areas  of  the 
city.  Obscene  words  were  scrawled  on  the 
streets  and  the  walls  of  public  buildings. 
The  Nation's  respected  leaders  were  re- 
viled, taunted,  and  jeered. 

Extremists  such  as  these  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  destroy  the  in- 
stitutions of  free  government.  There  is 
nothing  constructive  in  their  objectives. 
They  look  upon  themselves  as  having  a 
mission  to  destroy. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  FBI  is  one  of  the 
institutions  which  are  under  constant 
attack  by  this  minority.  The  FBI  is  the 
agency  which  has  been  most  responsible 
for  maintaining  our  freedom  from  the 
attacks  of  internal  subversive  enemies. 
The  FBI  has  been — and  remains  today — 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  the  spy, 
the  saboteur,  and  the  subversive,  whether 
he  be  left  or  right  wing  in  orientation. 

Nothing  would  please  the  Nation's 
handful  of  radical  extremists  more  than 
to  have  the  FBI  completely  eliminated  or 
so  crippled  that  it  would  no  longer  have 
the  tools  to  gather  the  information  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  survival  of  America. 

I  make  these  comments,  Mr.  President, 
because  May  10  was  Mr.  Hoover's  47th 
anniversary  as  Director  of  the  FBI.  It 
marked  47  years  in  which  he  and  the 
FBI  have  stood  steadfast  as  a  focal  point 
in  the  Nation's  fight  against  communism 
and  subversion.  Few  have  done  more  to 
make  America  aware  of  the  intrinsic 
tyrarmy  of  communism  and  the  peril  it 
presents  to  free  nations.  Whatever  his 
many  other  accomplishments,  this  fact 
alone  entitles  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  ac- 
colades of  a  grateful  Nation. 

Our  resident  radicals  know,  as  do  all 
students  of  communism,  that  institutions 
in  a  democratic  society  can  be  under- 


mined and  subverted.  They  also  know 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  is  to  en- 
courage citizen  distrust  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  those  Institutions.  In  the 
FBI's  case,  this  subversive  technique  is 
being  attempted  through  allegations  that 
the  FBI  is  a  "national  police  agency," 
that  it  Is  the  enemy  of  Individual  rights. 

One  might  think  from  these  accusa- 
tions that  the  FBI  has  thousands  of 
agents  tapping  phone  lines  and  trailing 
millions  of  law-abiding  citizens,  ready 
to  pounce  on  them  for  the  slightest 
triviality. 

This  minority  wants  citizens  to  distrust 
the  FBI  and  refuse  to  furnish  informa- 
tion. This,  of  course,  would  render  the 
agency  ineffective. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  have  been  under  attack. 
Nor  will  it  be  the  last. 

I  am  confident  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  will  continue  to  function  effectively 
£ind  properly  to  protect  our  Government 
and  our  pe<^le.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
47th  anniversary,  I  salute  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  associates  for  a  job  well  done. 


GOVERNMENT-GUARANTEED    LOAN 
TO  LOCKHEED  CORP. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  and 
a  program  I  have  made  concerning  the 
administration's  request  for  a  $250  mil- 
lion Government-guaranteed  loan  to  aid 
Lockheed  Corp.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
legislation  will  be  Introduced  tomorrow  to 
empower  the  federal  government  to  extend 
a  (260  million  loan  guarantee  for  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation.  The  announced 
purpose  of  the  loan  guarantee  Is  to  keep 
Lockheed  from  going  bankrupt. 

As  a  general  rule.  I  do  not  believe  the 
government  should  get  involved  when  a 
private  corporation  runs  Into  financial 
trouble.  It  Is  economically  un-wlae.  In  my 
Judgment,  for  government  to  frustrate  the 
normal  workings  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

But  there  are  extraordinary  times  when,  I 
believe,  the  government  should  step  In  as  a 
banker  of  last  resort.  The  plight  of  Lockheed 
appears  to  call  for  such  action. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
some  24,000  people  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work  If  Lockheed  were  to  go  under:  10,000 
Lockheed  employees  and  another  14,000  who 
work  for  Lockheed's  principal  suppliers. 

More  than  13,000  of  these  people  work  In 
California,  a  state  that  already  has  130,000 
aerospace  people  out  of  work  and  an  overall 
unemployment  rate  of  7.4  percent — one  of 
the  highest  in  a  nation  that  is  already  suffer- 
ing from  a  higher  unemployment  rate  than 
at  any  time  In  the  past  nine  years. 

Lockheed's  bankruptcy  could  also  hurt  a 
number  of  small  businessmen  across  the 
country.  Lockheed  has  35,000  subcontractors. 
The  vast  majority — 25.000 — are  small  opera- 
tors employing  500  or  lees  people.  Many  of 
them  might  be  in  serious  economic  Jeopardy 
if  they  were  suddenly  to  lose  Lockheed's 
business. 

This  development  would  be  especially  de- 
plorable at  a  time  when  the  government  Is 
sx>endlng  millions  of  dollju-s  to  retain  Job- 
less aerospace  workers,  and  a  time  when 
we  should  be  encouraging  aerospace  and  de- 
fense Industries  to  become  less  reliant  on 
NASA  and  DOD  by  diversifying  into  civilian 
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projects    like   the   Trt-Star   which   can    pro- 
vide their  workers  with  continuing  employ 
ment. 

But  it  the  government  is  going  to  b« 
baxiker  of  last  resort.  It  must  be  a  respcn- 
slble  banker;  it  must  take  every  reascn- 
able  step  to  assure  that  the  taxpay^' 
money  It  Is  about  to  risk  in  a  loan  guar- 
antee is  safeguarded  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

One  such  Indlspenslble  step  is  to  look  ^at 
the  management  of  the  distressed 
I)any.  When  a  large  corporation  is  in  criti- 
cal financial  straits,  it  is  reasonable  to 
sume  that  the  management  is  at  fault.  Odce 
again,  Lockheed  appears  to  be  such  a  case  {in 
point.  And  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Lockheed 
suffered  an  almost  unprecedented  series  iof 
financial  setbacks  of  disastrous  proportion. 
These  disasters  could  not  conceivably  hSiVe 
occurred  without  corporate  mismanagemetit. 
The  loss  record  Eq>eaks  for  itself:  itie 
Electra,  Lockheed's  last  commercial  alrcr4ft 
before  the  Trl-Star,  was  a  $60  million  lo$s. 
Its  P-104  fighter  has  been  grounded  ^y 
the  Oerman  government,  the  prtcary  pi4r- 
ohaser,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  declines  to  \lBe 
It — causing  an  undisclosed  loss  to  the  co^i- 
pany. 

Last  February — just  three  months 
Lockheed  agreed  to  a  settlement  with  tbe 
Defense  Department  under  which  it  will  1( 
(200  million  on  the  C-5A  transport.  $1$0 
million  on  the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  $lfiO 
million  on  warship  contracts  and  (30  mil- 
lion on  SRAM  mlselles — a  $480  million  Iqss 
all  told.  Incredibly,  Lockheed  managed-^— 
or  mismanaged — to  suffer  major  losses  Bimiil- 
taneoualy  on  four  major  programs.  i 

And  now  Lockheed  faces  the  loss  of  still 
another  $700  million  on  the  Trl-Star  prcn- 
ect — and  more  than  a  billion  dollar  loss  If 
it  goes  Into  bankruptcy. 

Not  all  of  Lockheed's  projects  have  bean 
failures,  as  witness  the  AX  fighter,  tae 
Poseidon  and  the  Polaris.  But  In  balanoe. 
its  record  raises  Inescapable  doubts  aboft 
the  quality  of  the  present  management 
team. 

This  is  not  my  opinion  alone.  President 
Nixon,  while  in  San  Clemente  earlier  U^s 
month,  talked  about  helping  Lockheed  "to- 
ward better  management".  And  aerospaoe 
and  other  Industrial  and  business  leaideTs 
with  whom  I  have  talked  over  the  past 
eral  days  agree  that  Lockheed  has  been 
managed. 

As  the  president  of  one  corporation  tol 
me  in  California  last  week: 

"Why  reward  bad  management?  If  we  bell 
out  Lockheed,  It  will  cost  the  govemmeqt 
vast  sums  because   the  signal   will   be   ou 
Be  wasteful.  Be  careless.  It  doesn't  mattei 
Uncle  Sam  will  come  to  the  rescue!" 

Under  present  management,  Lockheed 
runs  the  risk  of  still  further  failures,  anil 
of  eventual  bankruptcy  with  thousands 
thrown  out  of  work  even  with  government 
aid.  For  the  U.S.  government  to  risk  $25|d 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  continii(B 
the  present  management  in  office  would  bfe 
unfair  to  Lockheed's  employees,  to  the  aero^- 
spaoe  Industry,  and  especially  to  the  Amert- 
Ican  taxpayer. 

I  have  studied  a  draft  of  the  Administra- 
tion bill  and  I  have  discussed  It  fully  wltii 
Administration  spokesmen.  It  contains  no 
provision  for  a  change  in  Lockheed  manage- 
ment. I  believe  that  such  a  change  shovUd  bj 
an  absolute  condition  for  a  government  loan 
guarantee. 

Therefore,  I  will  Introduce  an  amendment 
early  next  week  that  will  require  that  thje 
Lockheed  Corporation  meet  the  following  set 
of  conditions  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  li 
loan  guarantee: 

1.  All  14  of  the  present  members  of  ths 
bo€krd  of  directors  must  resign,  permlttinit 
the  stockholders  to  elect  a  new   board 

2.  No  member  of  the  present  board  may  b  i 
elected  to  the  new  board. 


3.  No  present  employee  of  the  oomp«uiy 
may  be  elected  to  the  new  board. 

4.  The  new  chief  executive  officer,  who 
will  be  elected  by  the  new  board,  must  be 
a  member  of  the  new  board. 

My  amendment  will  require  that  these 
conditions  must  remain  in  effect  through- 
out the  period  that  any  portion  of  the  fed- 
erally-guaranteed loan  is  outstanding. 

These  may  be  tough  conditions,  but  I  have 
deliberately  mjtde  them  tough  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  chsinces  of  Lockheed  getting  help. 

The  Administration  bill  Is  In  serious 
trouble  In  its  present  form — and  so,  there- 
fore, is  Lockheed.  The  Bxisiness  Council  of 
the  nation's  top  business  leaders  expressed 
overwhelming  opposition  to  the  government 
loan  guarantee  at  a  meeting  in  Hot  Springs 
last  week.  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
has  announced  his  oppKJsltion.  So  has  the 
Minority  Whip,  Robert  Griffin.  Senator 
F>roxmlre  has  vowed  to  lead  a  fight  against  It. 
Discussions  I  have  had  with  a  cross  section 
of  Senators  Indicate  that  the  bUl  raises 
too  many  doubts  and  misgivings  for  it  to 
have  much  chance  of  success. 

I  have  outlined  my  amendment  to  several 
Senators  who  presently  oppose  the  Admin- 
istration bill.  Some  told  me  they  will  support 
the  bill  if  my  amendment  is  adopted.  Others 
have  agreed  to  rethink  their  position. 

My  approach  would  give  maximum  protec- 
tion to  the  taxpayer  by  bringing  about  a 
change  In  company  management  while  still 
preserving  full  stockholder  control  of  the 
company.  It  would  protect  Lockheed's 
lesideirs,  creditors  and  employees,  and  save 
the  firm  from  the  disruptions  and  stigma  of 
court  proceedings.  It  would,  in  a  word,  pro- 
duce the  best  elements  of  receivership  with- 
out the  traunoa  of  bankruptcy. 


COMMON  CAUSE 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
continuing  saga  of  Common  Cause — or 
how  to  be  more  nonpartisan  toward  one 
side  than  toward  the  other — there  is  no 
end  to  fascinating  episodes. 

Mrs.  Jo  Anne  Gray,  Republican  na- 
tional committeewoman  from  Colora- 
do, recently  had  an  interesting  telephone 
call  from,  and  subsequent  exchange  of 
letters  with.  Common  Cause.  The  epi- 
sode Is  well  explained  by  the  two  letters. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  am  reluctant  to  impute  bad  motives 
to  Common  Cause.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  charitable  explanation  Is  the  correct 
one:  incompetence,  not  malevolence,  is 
the  reason  Common  Cause  keei>s  blun- 
dering into  these  embarrassments.  But 
that  fact  does  raise  a  question.  If  Com- 
mon Cause  makes  such  deplorable  hash 
of  its  own  relations  with  the  public,  can 
we  really  take  seriously  its  claims  to 
know  exactly  how  to  run  the  Nation? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  let- 
ters was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxFtrBUCAK  Nationai.  Coumittze, 

ApHl  16.  1971. 
Mr.  Chaklks  Cobb, 
Common  Cause, 
Waahinffton,  B.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Cobb:  Yesterday  I  received  your 
telephone  call  in  good  faith  when  you  iden- 
tified yourself  as  an  aide  in  the  White  House 
calling  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
status  of  the  18-year-old  vote  in  our  Colo- 
rado Legislature. 

It  was  only  because  I  followed  through  by 
checking  the  status  as  of  today  and  tried 
to  reach  you  back  in  the  White  House  that 
I  learned  that  you  were  not  there  but  were 
with  Common  Cause. 


NaturaUy  I  was  surprised  and  shocked.  Why 
the  deceit?  I  would  have  told  you  or  any 
other  group  what  I  knew  of  the  situatlojL 
Incidentally,  It  Isn't  Just  the  Democrats  and 
Common  Cause  who  support  the  18-year-old 
vote.  President  Nixon  does  and  so  does  our 
Republican  Legislative  Leadership  here  in 
Colorado. 

Common  Cause  calls  Itself  a  new  "Inde- 
pendent, non-partisan  organization  for 
Americans  who  want  to  help  rebuild  this  na- 
tion", but  In  every  Insrtance  they  espouse  the 
Democratic  party's  left-wing  philosophy  and 
are  unremitting  critics  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. You  even  allowed  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  use  part  of  your  mem- 
bership list  to  raise  funds. 

Non-partisan?  When  are  you  going  to  start 
calling  a  spade  a  spade?  I'd  suggest  you  be- 
gin by  properly  identifying  yourself  and  by 
telling  the  truth  about  yourself  and  your 
group. 

Sincerely, 

Jo  Annk  Qbat, 
Republican  National 
Committeewoman  for  Colorado. 

April  21,  1971, 
Mrs.  Jo  Anne  Gray, 

Republican  National  Committee, 
2850  East  Flora  Place, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Gray  :  I  would  like  to  apologize 
for  the  misinformation  directed  to  you  from 
Mr.  Charles  Cobb,  a  volunteer  with  the  18 
Year   Old   Vote   Project   at   Conmion   Cause. 

As  Director  of  this  program,  I  was  at  fault 
for  not  checking  into  his  references  alleging 
he  had  worked  with  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  took 
him  at  face  value  as  an  Individual  Interested 
in  the  project  and  capable  of  valuable  as- 
sistance. His  method  of  operating  was  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  Common  Cause,  and 
he  is  no  longer  a  volunteer  for  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Again,  I  apologize  for  the  confusion  and  I 
thank  you  for  calling  the  situation  to  our 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

Ian  MacGowan. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MUNICIPAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Municipal  Association  of  South 
Carolina  at  its  31st  annual  convention 
adopted  two  resolutions  concerning  leg- 
islative efforts  now  pending  in  Congress. 
The  first  resolution  deals  with  the  Issue 
of  revenue  sharing,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
controversial  issue.  A  revenue  sharing 
proposal  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
legislation  I  introduced  when  I  came  to 
Congress,  and  I  have  again  introduced 
such  a  bill  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
Although  there  is  much  disagreement  on 
this  issue,  I  believe  everyone  is  in  accord 
with  the  feeling  that  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  Nation  are  facing  financial 
disaster  and  that  some  aflftrmatlve  steps 
must  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  condition. 

The  second  resolution  is  concerned 
with  the  tragic  textile  import  problem, 
which  is,  of  course,  extremely  important 
in  South  Carolina,  but  is  a  problem 
which  faces  our  entire  Nation.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  textile  jobs  and  plants  con- 
tinue to  close,  we  cannot  permit  this  is- 
sue to  be  wrapped  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national jx)litlcs,  but  face  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Whereas,  the  local  governments  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  also,  those  of 
other  states,  are  in  serious  financial  trouble, 
primarily  due  to  increased  demsmds  for  serv- 
ices, and 

Whereas,  these  increased  demands  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  have  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  mandate  from  those  who  are  gov- 
erned by  local  units,  that  they  be  provided 
with  more  and  better  services,  and 

Whereas,  this  demand  of  government  was 
not  prevalent  in  years  past,  and 

Whereas,  those  units  of  local  government 
are  required  to  provide  these  services  and  fa- 
clUtles  on  a  tax  base  which  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  increased  demands  and  expectations 
of  the  constituents  of  local  government,  and 

Whereas,  the  tremendous  fiow  of  financial 
resources  Into  the  nation's  capital  indicates 
that  the  Federal  government  is  best  In  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  a  return  of  local  money  to  the 
local  units  through  revenue  sharing  of  the 
personal  Income  tax,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  In 
Its  wisdom,  has  been  practicing  the  principles 
of  revenue  sharing  with  Its  local  governments 
in  the  form  of  state  shared  revenues  for  many 
years. 

Now,  Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Municipal  Association  of  South  Carolina  In 
31st  AnnuEd  Convention  (issembled,  request 
the  members  of  the  South  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  support  and  work  vigor- 
ously for  the  passage  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing on  the  federal  level. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Municipal  Association 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  each 
memiber  of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation,  and  to  also  send  a  copy  to  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills ,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  a  copy  to  Congressman 
Burns,  Ranking  Minority  Leader,  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 


RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  textile  Import  problem 
throughout  the  United  States  continue  to 
threaten  jobs  of  textile  employees,  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  imports  Increased 
some  47%  in  1969  and  continued  to  increase 
In  1970,  and 

Whereas,  some  7,000  jobs  were  lost  in  tex- 
tile In  the  year  1970,  directly  or  indirectly  due 
to  textile  Imports,  and 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  each  municipal- 
ity in  South  Carolina  Is  directly  or  Indirectly 
dependent  utx>n  the  prosperity  of  its  textile 
mills,  and 

Whereas,  the  municipalities  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  a  textile 
Import  quota  system. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Municipal  Association  of  South  Carolina  in 
31gt  annual  convention  assembled  pledge  Its 
support  to  a  textile  Import  quota  bill  that 
will  prevent  foreign  textile  Imports  from 
competing  with  domestic  and  textile  plants 
to  the  extent  that  it  results  In  the  loss  of 
jobs. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  CONSIST- 
ENT WITH  TREATY-MAKING 
POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
question  often  raised  in  connection  with 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  whether  we 
can  make  such  a  treaty  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
treaty  power  is  not  unlimited,  and  the 
Genocide  Convention  does  not  fall  en- 
tirely within  those  limits.  This  argtmient 
is  usually  based  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Geofroy  V.  Riggs, 
where  it  was  stated: 


The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  In  the  Con- 
stitution, is  In  terms  unlimited  except  by 
those  restraints  which  are  found  In  that  In- 
strument against  the  action  of  the  Oov- 
emment  or  of  its  departments,  and  those 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  Government 
itself  and  of  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not 
be  contended  that  It  extends  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Government 
or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  cession 
of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter 
without  its  consent.  .  .  .  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions. It  Is  not  perceived  that  there  Is  any 
limit  to  the  questions  which  can  be  adjusted 
touching  any  matter  which  Is  properly  the 
subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign  coxin- 
try. 

These  limitations  are  not  extensive, 
and  may  have  been  reduced  further  in 
the  case  of  Asakura  against  Seattle, 
when  the  Court  held: 

The  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  is  not  limited  by  any  express  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  though  it  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Con- 
stitution forbids,  it  does  extend  to  all  proper 
subjects  of  negotiations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  other  nations. 

The  only  question,  then,  is  whether 
genocide  is  a  proper  subject  of  negotia- 
tion between  our  Government  and  for- 
eign powers.  In  this  regard  former  So- 
liciter  General  Philip  B.  Perlman  has 
said: 

That  genocide  is  a  subject  appropriate  for 
action  under  the  treaty-making  power  seems 
to  us  an  Inescapable  conclusion.  The  his- 
torical background  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion indicates  the  view  of  the  representatives 
In  International  affairs  of  practically  all  the 
governments  of  the  world  on  the  appropri- 
ateness and  desirability  of  an  International 
agreement  to  outlaw  the  world-shocking 
crime  of  genocide.  This  Government  has 
shared  In  this  view. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be  no 
basis  for  doubt  that  the  convention 
would  be  consistent  with  the  treaty- 
making  power.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
without  further  delay  to  verify  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention. 


REOPENING  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  judging 
from  press  reports  during  the  last  week, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  put  heavy  pres- 
sure on  IsrEiel  to  cooperate  in  reopening 
the  Suez  Canal  as  a  part  of  what  is  de- 
scribed— with  more  enthusiasm  than 
clarity — as  an  "interim  solution"  to  the 
problem  of  achieving  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

I  have  three  questions  about  this,  ques- 
tions to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  usefully  address  himself  in  the  very 
near  future. 

First,  why  are  we  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  the  canal  open?  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  nation  that  would  bene- 
fit most  from  reopening  the  canal  would 
be  the  Soviet  Union.  A  usable  canal  would 
enhance  the  Soviet  Union's  strategic  po- 
sition in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  it  would  further  whet 
those  Soviet  appetites  for  expansion 
which  are  the  real  source  of  continuing 
and  increasing  dangers  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Second,  if  such  an  agreement  Is  adver- 
tised as  an  "Interim"  agreement,  those 
advertising  it  as  such  must  have  a  more 
or  less  clear  conception  of  what  the  ulti- 


mate solution  will  look  like.  Thus,  we 
need  an  answer  to  this  question:  What 
kind  of  ultimate  solution  will  be  served 
by  reopening  the  Suez  Canal  at  this 
time? 

This  question  suggests  a  third  question. 
What  are  we  willing  to  advocate  in  the 
way  of  Soviet-United  Arab  Republic  ex- 
pansion into  the  Sinai  as  part  of  an 
agreement  opening  the  canal?  This,  of 
course,  returns  us  to  the  first  question. 
If  it  is  likely  that  the  reopening  of  the 
canal  chiefiy  serves  the  Soviet  interests — 
even  more  than  it  serves  United  Arab  Re- 
public interests — ^why  should  Israel  be 
pushed  into  making  concessions?  Most 
important,  why  should  the  opening  of 
the  canal  be  contingent  upon  the  placing 
of  Egyptian  troops  in  the  Sinai?  I  am 
speaking  here  of  troops  rather  than  ci- 
vilian personnel  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal.  Any  such  placement  of 
troops,  however  small,  will  have  a  large 
symbolic  significance,  and  may  become 
a  major  stumbling  block  to  any  future 
demilitarization  of  the  Sinai.  This  is  no 
small  concern.  The  Sinai  is  of  little  sig- 
nificance other  than  as  a  staging  groimd 
for  three  recent  wars  against  Israel. 


COMMERCIAL  TIES  TO  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
period  following  the  opening  of  new  con- 
tacts with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  we  must  begin  to  give  more  con- 
sideration to  commercial  ties  to  Red 
China. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  several  in- 
teresting and  important  articles  have 
appeared  in  major  newspapers  about  the 
prospects  for  trade  with  Commimist 
China.  All  the  writers  who  have  reviewed 
the  problems  are  cautiously  hopeful 
that  this  important  continental  market 
will  open  up  for  American  trade. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  relating  to  trade  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18,  1971] 

China  Trade:  Wary  Hope 

(By  Brendan  Jones) 

Aircraft,  wheat,  tractors,  fertilizers:  These 
are  among  Items  prominent  in  a  new  vision 
of  China  trade  that  opened  last  week  for 
American  business. 

The  vision,  raised  with  President  Nixon's 
annoTincement  of  a  major  relaxation  of  the 
20-year-old  embargo  on  United  States  trade 
with  Communist  China,  was  one  to  fire 
bvislness  enthusiasm  and  imagination. 

The  President's  action,  clearly  a  response 
to  Peking's  table  tennis  diplomacy,  won  gen- 
eral e^jproval  from  business  leaders. 

But  In  welcoming  the  easing  of  the  trade 
ban  was  long  overdue,  biislness  leaders  were 
restrained  In  speculatlc«i  on  how  much  tht> 
Chinese  might  respond  and  how  much  ex- 
ports and  particularly  imports  ooiild  develop. 

Apart  from  wondering  whether  a  new  era 
of  peaceful  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China  Is  really  about 
to  begin,  biislnessmen  viewed  the  new  trade 
prospects  as  uncertain  and,  certainly,  a 
long-term  possibility. 

The  embargo  relaxation  essentially  Is  only 
a  tentative  step  toward  normal  trading  rela- 
tions. It  means  that  American  companies 
will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  licenses  for  direct 
export  t»  China  of  goods  considered  non- 
strategic. 
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IX.  as  expected,  the  list  of  goods  that  may 
be  shipped  to  China  Is  as  broad  as  that  qow 
permitted  In  trade  with  the  East  European 
Cksmmunlst  countries,  there  may  be  a  good 
scope  for  business. 

Subject  to  licensing  approval,  It  will  be- 
come possible  to  sell  the  Chinese  almost  any- 
thing other  than  the  obvious  war-potential 
Items — light  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  food,  consumer  goods,  even  pas- 
senger planes. 

There  are,  however,  many  obstacles  t©  a 
rapid  or  large-volume  growth  of  trade,  sum- 
med up  in  a  basic  question:  What  will  the 
Chinese  use  for  money?  j 

Although  potentially  a  tremendotis  maijket 
of  700  to  800  million  people,  China's  najeds 
far  outweigh  Its  means.  A  gross  natlctnal 
product  of  some  $80-bllllon  and  per  capltajln- 
come  of  Has  (both  estimates)  put  the  ^ast 
Asian  land  near  the  bottom  of  any  Ustt  of 
economic  Indexes  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

In  sum.  a  basic  question  Is:  How  can  C^lna 
finance  any  great  Increase  of  Imports  u^tll 
It  can  begin  to  earn  enough  foreign  exchaiige 
by  Increasing  its  own  exports?  I 

In  part  at  least,  the  answer  Is  for  Cnlna 
to  do  Just  what  Is  In  prospect:  Open  ti^de 
with  the  United  States,  potential  sourci  of 
all  the  technological  products  needed,  and 
concentrate  on  steady  economic  develop- 
ment. I 

While  recognizing  the  limitations  of  a  new 
growth  of  trade  and  especially  China's  short- 
age of  foreign  exchange,  many  American 
business  executives  are  optimistic  about  jthe 
possibilities.  At  the  same  time,  a  genferal 
reaction  Is  to  let  the  "dust"  of  the  embargo 
relaxation  settle  and  see  what  happens. 

President  Nixon's  action  was  seen  by  Eon- 
aid  M.  Kendall,  president  and  chief  ex«cu- 
tlve  officer  of  PepsiCo.  Inc.,  as  "a  good  start 
toward  long  term  trade  growth." 

"If  we  start  with  a  small  thread  to  Chi:  la." 
he  said,  "we  can  turn  It  Into  a  cable." 

Because  of  the  long  break  In  trade  deal- 
ings with  Commimlst  China.  It  Is  recognized 
also  that  Americans  will  have  to  go  thro  ugh 
a  process  of  opening  contacts  with  Peking's 
state  trading  corporations. 

According  to  Samuel  Plsar,  an  exper;  In 
East-West  trade  and  author  of  Coexistence 
and  Commerce  (a  how-to-do-lt  guide  for 
such  dealings.  Initial  contacts  with  the  (Chi- 
nese could  best  develop  through  Amer  can 
subsidiaries  In  Europe. 

"China."  he  said.  "Is  where  Russia  was  25 
years  ago.  A  main  Chinese  need  Is  Integriited 
plants  for  making  chemical  fertilizers,  iiyn- 
thetlc  fibers,  motor  vehicles,  chemicals  and 
all  the  rest." 

Mr.  Plsar,  a  Paris-based  American  la\*yer, 
noted  also  that  In  business  the  Chinese  are 
"very  correct"  and  "dignity  Is  Important'  for 
them. 

Americans,  however,  have  heard  many  ( ales 
of  how  Chinese  state  traders  like  to  play  one 
supplier  against  another  and  also  quote  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  Chairman  Mao  be- 
fore getting  down  to  business. 

On  this  point,  C.  W.  Robinson.  presl(  lent 
of  the  Marcona  Corporation,  a  major  mining 
and  ocean-shlpplng  concern  with  a  Urge 
volume  of  Par  East  business,  had  this  to  say: 

"We  have  been  working  through  our  Japa- 
nese friends  in  exploring  the  Chinese  market 
and  from  what  they  tell  us  doing  buslaess 
with  the  Chinese  Is  like  playing  golf  :n  a 
heavy  fog." 

"In  new  trade  with  China,"  Mr.  Robinson 
noted,  "we  may  have  to  learn  to  crawl  before 
we  can  walk — and  we  may  have  to  do  i,  lot 
of  crawling. 

Communist  China's  world  trade  ciirrently 
Is  small.  In  relation  to  the  nation's  slzeTand 
potential.  Annual  Chinese  exports  are  Esti- 
mated at  some  $3.1 -billion,  with  Imports  of 
about  $1.9-bllllon. 


Exports  are  chiefly  agricultural  and  food 
products,  metals,  textiles  and  such  Items  as 
hog  bristles,  feathers  and  peanuts.  Imports 
are  mainly  wheat,  chemical  fertilizers,  Iron 
and  steel,  transport  equipment,  machinery 
and  raw  materials  such  as  rubber. 

As  late-comers  to  China  trade,  the  Ameri- 
cans will  face  competition  from  such  estab- 
lished traders  as  the  Japanese,  Germans, 
British,  French  and,  more  recently,  the  Cana- 
dians. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  Canada,  like  the 
United  States,  had  no  dealings  with  Com- 
munist China.  The  trade  that  has  developed 
is  still  relatively  small,  but  it  Is  regarded  as 
something  of  a  pattern  of  what  may  mate- 
rialize initially  for  the  United  States. 

Canada's  exiwrts  to  Communist  China, 
mainly  wheat  and  metal  products,  are  about 
8125-mllllon  a  year,  while  her  Imports  from 
China,  chiefly  textiles,  amount  to  only  some 
$25-mllllon. 

Such  an  export-import  ratio  of  5  to  1  ap- 
pears likely  to  prevail  for  some  time  In  any 
new  American  trade  with  China.  The  ques- 
tion of  China's  ability  to  export  anything 
that  the  United  States  wants  or  needs  is 
clearly  a  basic  obstacle  to  a  large  or  rapid 
growth  of  trade. 

Earlier  last  week,  before  the  President's 
announcement,  there  were  signs  of  strong 
American  business  interest  In  trade  with 
Mainland  China. 

James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  disclosed  in  Tokyo  that 
some  of  his  company's  overseas  dealers  re- 
cently had  sold  earth-moving  equipment  to 
Communist  China. 

Since  early  last  year,  under  an  Initial  mod- 
ification of  the  China-trade  embargo,  for- 
eign subldlarles  of  American  companies  have 
been  free  to  do  business  with  Peking.  How- 
ever. Department  of  Commerce  export  li- 
censes have  been  required  if  the  goods 
shipped  contained  American-made  compo- 
nents. 

Mr.  Roche,  who  was  in  Japan  In  connection 
with  G.M.'s  interest  in  acquiring  a  35  per 
cent  stock  ownership  In  Isuzu  Motor,  a  lead- 
ing Japanese  automobile  maker,  commented 
that  Communist  China  was  "a  tremendous 
and  potentially  big  market." 

In  a  speech  last  Tuesday,  the  day  before 
the  White  House  embargo  action,  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby.  president  of  Pan  American  Airways 
was  sharply  critical  of  official  delay  in  eas- 
ing China- trade  restrictions. 

Terming  Communist  China  currently  "one 
of  the  biggest  untapped  markets  in  the  world 
for  commercial  aircraft."  Mr.  Halaby  as- 
serted: 

"Selling  used  707's  and  DC-8's  to  Peking 
would,  of  course,  ease  the  surplus  capacity  In 
this  coimtry,  but  It  would  no  doubt  raise 
some  serious  objections  as  well.  Meanwhile, 
the  Chinese  are  looking  at  the  British  VC-10, 
the  French  are  offering  the  Caravelle  and  a 
team  from  Hawker-Siddeley  is  hard  at  work 
In  Peking. 

"By  the  time  Boeing  or  Douglas  or  Lock- 
heed can  get  around  to  making  a  deal,  the 
Chinese  may  have  all  the  aircraft  they  need." 

[Prom   the   Wall    Street   Journal,    April    28, 

1971] 

China  Trade:  A  New  U.S.  PotiCY 

(By  George  Melloan) 

When  President  Nixon  a  few  days  ago 
eased  the  embargo  on  direct  U.S.  trade  with 
Red  China  he  took  another  hesitant  step 
away  from  a  policy,  central  to  American 
foreign  relations  since  World  War  II,  of  re- 
stricting U.S.  trade  with  Communist  na- 
tions. 

Direct  trade  wtlh  Red  China  had  been 
banned  since  1950.  Commerce  with  all  Com- 
munist countries  has  been  under  varying  de- 
grees ol  restriction  for  roughly  the  same  pe- 
riod. America's  Cold  War  alllee  have  applied 


restrictions  too,  although  with  somewhat  less 
dlUgence. 

As  the  United  States  ponders  how  far  to 
retreat  from  the  use  of  trade  restriction  as  a 
Cold  War  weapon.  It  Is  worthwhile  to  exam- 
ine the  philosophy  that  supported  the  pol- 
icy In  the  first  place.  Even  when  it  was  wide- 
ly accepted.  It  had  some  serious  fiaws.  It 
Is  less  accepted  now,  but  despite  the  flaws 
It  still  has  its  staunch  defenders. 

The  case  for  limiting  commerce  with  the 
Communists  can  be  set  out  In  fairly  simple 
terms.  By  trading  with  the  Communist  na- 
tions, so  the  argument  goes,  the  United 
States  Is  doing  very  little  for  Itself  and  a 
great  deal  for  the  Communists,  since  they  are 
badly  in  need  of  Western  technology  and 
consumer  products.  Why  should  we  hasten 
the  economic  development  of  nations  that 
have  declared  themselves  our  enemy,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  overwhelming  us? 

This  view,  which  has  a  certain  logic,  led 
the  U.S.  to  make  use  after  World  War  n 
of  what  were  originally  wartime  controls. 
There  were  three  main  ones.  The  Export 
Control  Act.  first  aimed  at  trade  with  the 
Axis  powers  In  1940,  was  rewritten  In  1949, 
giving  the  President  continued  power  to  bar 
or  limit  exports  to  "further  the  foreign  pol- 
icy or  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States,"  among  other  things. 

SOME    OBVIOTJS   FLAWS 

There  was  also  the  Trtwllng  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  first  passed  In  1917,  invoked 
against  Red  China  and  North  Korea  in  1950 
and  later  used  against  North  Vietnam.  And 
then  there  was  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951.  better  known  as 
the  Battle  Act.  which  prohibits  U.S.  aid  to 
any  country  shipping  arms  or  strategic  goods 
to  Communist  nations. 

While  these  laws  Initially  were  aimed  at 
keeping  "strategic"  goods  out  of  Communist 
hands,  they  later  came  to  apply  to  any  goods 
that  might  enhance  the  economic  potential 
of  such  countries. 

There  have  been  some  fairly  obvious  flaws 
In  the  practical  workings  of  the  laws  from 
the  beginning.  First  of  all,  they  don't  really 
stop  Communist  countries  from  laying  hands 
on  any  Items,  such  as  computers  or  ma- 
chine tools,  that  can  be  sold  in  the  West. 
Scores  of  resourceful  traders  In  key  spots 
such  as  Vienna.  Brussels.  London  and  Hong 
Kong  have  made  a  tidy  business  of  obtain- 
ing such  Items  and  trans-shipping  them  to 
Communist  consignees.  Very  often  they  are 
not  violating  any  local  laws.  The  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  tries  manfully  to  punish 
such  activities  by  blacklisting  offenders  but 
with  little  norteworthy  effect. 

The  second  flaw  falls  In  the  area  of  long- 
range  political  strategy.  What  this  country 
mainly  opposes  and  regards  as  a  threat  are 
Imperialistic  tendencies  of  the  regimes  of  two 
very  large  nations,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China.  The  U.S.  is  Justlfled  in  this  view,  cer- 
tainly In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
commits  Imperialistic  acts,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  toward  Red  China,  which  so  far  has 
mainly  talked  imperialism. 

But  does  the  denial  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  these  nations  really  hurt  such  regimes  and 
hold  in  check  their  imperialistic  tendencies? 
A  good  case  could  be  made  that  it  does  Jujt 
the  opposite.  There  are  few  things  more  uni- 
fying to  a  nation  than  attempts  by  outside 
nations  to  apply  pressures,  either  economic  or 
mUltary.  And  a  nation  unified  by  such  pres- 
sures is  far  easier  for  authoritarian  regimes 
to  control  than  a  nation  that  feels  little  pres- 
sure from  outside.  Imperialistic  tendencies 
are  strengthened  by  the  instinct  to  take 
counter  measures  against  the  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

This  leads  to  still  a  third  dimension  to  the 
argument,  the  philosophical  questions.  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  spokesmen  on  this  sub- 
ject Is  Samuel  Plsar,  author  of  "Coexistence 
and    Commerce."    an    exhaustive    study  ox 
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East-West  trade  questions  which  McGraw- 
Hill  will  soon  reissue  in  paperback  form. 

Mr.  Plsar  says  one  of  his  many  objections 
to  U.S.  restrictions  on  trade  with  Communist 
nations  "has  to  do  with  our  Image  as  a  na- 
tion." The  U.S.,  he  says,  has  forced  Itsrtf 
Into  a  tortured  posture  through  an  artifi- 
cially restricted  system  that  is  no  longer  ef- 
fective and  that  Interferes  with  business. 

"If  this  country  has  any  strength,  It  lies  In 
the  strength  of  Its  business  community,"  Mr. 
Plsar  says.  "Trade  restrictions  almost  inter- 
fere with  human  nature  as  we  understand  it." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Plsar  notes  that  if  we 
don't  sell  to  the  Communists,  our  closest  al- 
lies do.  Japan,  for  example,  does  some  $500 
million  In  business  with  Red  China  annually. 

"Such  a  cleavage  of  policy  between  our- 
selves and  our  closest  allies  Is  unhealthy," 
Mr.  Plsar  says.  "They  are  going  their  own 
way,  selling  to  the  Russians  and  China.  We 
have  been  so  fsu-  apart  it  is  placing  us  In  an 
unhealthy  contradiction  with  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  We  are  losing  our  leverage 
with  them." 

With  regard  to  the  Impact  on  the  Com- 
munist countries  themselves.  Mr.  Plsar  has 
some  further  views.  "It  is  tempting  to  say 
that  they  are  having  economic  troubles  so  let 
them  stew  in  their  own  Juices.  We  hope  that 
their  people  will  explode.  But  that  Is  not 
what  will  happen.  When  they  really  have 
trouble,  their  leaders  don't  stop  at  anything 
to  iny)ose  their  version  of  law  and  order. 
We've  seen  It  with  the  Russians  over  the  last 
20  years  each  time  things  got  rocky.  Their 
leaders  will  go  to  the  brink  of  a  hot  war  to 
protect  themselves." 

Mr.  Plsar.  an  International  lawyer  and  par- 
ticipant In  an  early  1960s  presidential  task 
force  study  of  foreign  economic  policy,  has 
become  something  of  a  missionary  for  liberal- 
ized East- West  trade  since  his  book  first  ap- 
peared last  fall.  Sitting  In  a  friend's  Park  Av- 
enue apartment  last  week,  he  explained  that 
he  takes  a  very  large  view  of  the  importance 
of  Improved  commercial  relations  between 
the  socialist  and  capitalist  nations.  He  feels 
that  world  peace  may  well  be  In  the  balance. 
"What  Is  In  our  Interest  Is  to  play  with  the 
reform  minded  people  (in  Communist  coun- 
tries) who  want  to  be  part  of  the  world,  so 
their  own  generals  can't  tell  them  that  'every 
time  you  try  to  deal  with  the  West  they  kick 
you  in  the  teeth.'  If  they  can  help  their  coun- 
tries to  sell  to  the  West,  It  will  take  the  fuse 
out  of  the  Ideological  questions. 

"By  bringing  those  nations  back  Into  the 
world  market,  by  helping  them  with  the 
know-how  to  build  cars,  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  we  make  their  society  more 
complex,"  Mr.  Plsar  adds.  "The  force  of  their 
prosperity  pushes  them  In  the  right  direction, 
toward  stability." 

Mr.  Plsar  sees  some  special  opportunities 
in  trade  with  Red  China,  although  he  cau- 
tions that  the  sudden  euphoria  in  the  West 
over  China's  new  Plng-Pong  diplomacy  Is 
"silly  and  dangerous." 

"The  Russians  are  softening  because  they 
are  confused,"  Mr.  Plsar  contends.  "The 
Chinese  are  not  confused;  they  think  they  are 
going  to  change  the  world  and  they  have  no 
doubts,  so  they  might  kick  us  In  the  teeth." 

A    RUSSIAN    PARALLEL 

But  he  nevertheless  feels  that  trade  with 
the  Chinese  could  become  significant  In  a 
couple  of  years  or  so.  "The  Chinese  now  are 
where  the  Russians  were  In  1925,"  Mr.  Plsar 
says.  "The  first  flush  of  revolution  Is  over. 
They  have  the  problem  of  Industrialization. 
They  cannot  do  it  by  themselves.  They  tried 
In  a  romantic  and  unsclentlflc  way  and  It 
dldnt  work." 

"The  Russians  were  starting  to  help  them 
Industrialize  but  the  Russians  pulled  out.  I 
dont  think  the  Chinese  will  ever  trust  the 
Russians  again,  but  I  do  believe  they  will 
trust  us.  They  want  plants  to  make  fertilizers, 
chemicals  and  synthetics.  The  basic  telecom- 


munications and  transportation  systems  In 
China  are  American.  They  lack  spare  parts 
that  we  could  supply.  They  also  need  Jet 
transport  and  ground  support  equipment.  In 
return,  they  have  some  mercury,  some  silver, 
furs,  silks,  tapestries  and  even  supplies  for 
Chinese  restaurants." 

He  sees  possibilities  that  despite  the  Ideo- 
logical fervor  in  China,  the  Chinese  might  be 
easier  to  deal  with  than  Russia.  "I  think  of 
China  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Shanghai 
still  Is  Shanghai.  The  Canton  Trade  Fair  still 
is  the  Canton  Trade  Pair.  The  Isolation  of 
China  Is  not  as  deep  as  many  think." 

"Ideology  is  no  real  obstacle  to  trade," 
Mr.  Plsar  goes  on.  "There  always  are  realists 
who  can  make  deals." 

Mr.  Plsar  sees  no  reason  why  the  U.S. 
should  have  g^eat  fears  about  possible  mili- 
tary benefits  to  the  Chinese  of  some  Western 
products  that  are  fundamentally  civilian 
Items.  "If  anyone  should  be  worried  about 
that  It  should  be  the  Russians,"  he  says.  "If 
we  built  a  truck-tire  factory  that  would  make 
tires  that  would  go  10,000  miles  instead  of 
2,000  Chinese  trucks  could  go  to  Siberia  more 
easily  but  still  not  to  New  York  state.  Of 
course,  they  also  could  go  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail,  but  the  war  is  winding  down  In 
Vietnam." 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Plsar  and  others 
who  see  tight  trade  restriction  as  an  outdated 
policy  are  getting  to  be  very  persuasive,  as 
they  should  be.  The  U.S.  should  always  keep 
In  mind  that  there  are  something  like  one 
billion  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
They  are  not  going  to  go  away.  Thermonu- 
clear war  is  unthinkable,  and  conventional 
war  with  either  of  them  Is  equally  so. 

That  leaves  peaceful  coexistence  as  the 
only  viable  policy.  The  Russians  and  Chinese 
will  have  to  be  encouraged  to  do  their  share 
toward  peaceful  coexistence.  The  best  policy 
will  be  to  try  to  draw  them  out  Into  the  world 
in  hopes  of  softening  their  Intense  Ideological 
passions  and  their  fears  born  of  isolation.  In- 
creased commerce,  with  its  mutual  benefits, 
is  one  very  good  way  to  pursue  that  effort. 


Will  Require  the  Removal  op  a  Pew 

Obstacles 

(By  Stanley  B.  Lubman) 

President  Nixon's  announcement  that  the 
embargo  on  trade  with  Communist  China 
will  be  partly  lifted  and  that  a  committee 
will  prepare  a  list  of  "non-strategic"  goods 
for  export  under  general  licenses  may  augur 
the  Initiation  of  valuable  Slno-Amerlcan 
contacts.  But  trade  vrtll  not  enhance  Slno- 
American  relations  meaningfully  unless  a 
number  of  potential  obstacles  are  identified 
and,  wherever  possible,  removed.  They  exist 
both  on  the  Chinese  side  and  on  ours. 

American  businessmen  uninformed  about 
Chinese  negotiating  and  dispute-settlement 
practices  a^e  sure  to  experience  frustrations 
In  the  China  trade.  Traders  from  other  West- 
ern nations  have  discovered,  for  Inetance, 
that  they  cannot  engage  In  market  develop- 
ment, apart  from  sending  technical  litera- 
ture and  samples  to  China  and  waiting  for 
an  answer  that  may  never  come. 

Chinese  planning  and  its  bureaucratic  con- 
sequences frequently  make  negotiations  pro- 
tracted and  Chinese  negotiators  Inflexible. 
American  exporters  will  deal  vrlth  state  trad- 
ing corporations  without  ever  knowing  the 
Identity  and  special  problems  of  the  ulti- 
mate end-user  of  their  product,  and  will  find 
that  the  resulting  poor  communication  be- 
tween seller  and  end-user  may  give  rise  to 
claims  that  could  have  been  prevented. 

Once  contracts  have  been  signed,  claims 
arising  out  of  them  may  also  prove  to  be  ex- 
asperating. Chinese  contracts  normally  pro- 
vide that  all  goods.  Imports  or  exports,  are  to 
be  Inspected  by  commodity  inspection  bu- 
reaus In  China's  major  ports.  TTie  decision  of 
these  bureaus  In  disputes  Is  supposed  to  be 
final,  and  the  Chinese  are  reluctant  not  only 


to  litigate  disputes,  but  even  to  ait>ltrate 
them  before  their  own  foreign  trade  arbitra- 
tion boards.  Disputes  are  often  settled 
through  tedious  negotiations  In  the  course 
of  subsequent  transactions. 

These  and  other  problems  have  not  pre- 
vented the  Chinese  from  acquiring  a  Justly 
deserved  world-wide  reputation  as  honest 
and  reliable  traders.  Moreover,  many  West- 
ern traders  have  learned  to  live  with  prob- 
lems created  by  unique  Chinese  practices 
and  attitudes,  as  they  have  in  dealing  wltb 
other  Oommunlst  countries.  Some  f<Mtunate 
traders  have  managed  to  create  relationships 
based  on  genuine  tnist  and  proflt  with  their 
Chinese  counterparts. 

Whether  American  business  can  reap  simi- 
lar benefits  deptends  heavily  on  American 
policies  and  problems.  American  restrictions 
on  trade  with  Communist  nations,  the  Pen- 
tagon's excessive  Influence  on  policy  affect- 
ing that  trade,  and  some  widely  held  public 
and  business  attitudes  must  all  be  changed 
If  Sino-Ameirlcan  trade  Is  to  develc^  health- 
ily. These  problems  should  command  the 
close  attention  of  American  business  now. 
American  policy  toward  trade  with  all 
Oommunlst  nations  clamors  for  thorough 
overhaul,  which  It  has  not  received.  In  the 
Chinese  case,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  much 
President  Nixon's  committee  will  allow  Amer- 
ican exporters  to  sell  under  general  licenses. 
The  Chinese  may  well  want  to  buy  farm 
machinery  and  pharmaceuticals,  which  will 
probably  be  on  the  new  list.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful, however,  that  they  will  be  interested  In 
American  consumer  goods.  The  inclusion  of 
some  capital  goods  is  imptortant  and  desir- 
able, not  only  to  stimulate  trade  but  to 
make  the  change  in  American  policy  an  ef- 
fective political  gesture. 

The  President's  announcement,  however, 
suggests  that  products  licensed  for  general 
export  to  China  will  not  now  be  even  as  nu- 
mero\is  as  those  which  can  be  exported  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  they  were,  no  committee 
would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  separate  and 
presumably  smaller  "China  list."  The  admin- 
istration should  move  more  dramatically,  to 
impress  the  Chinese  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
American  desire  to  trade.  The  administra- 
tion's reluctance  to  go  faster  may  stem  from 
a  number  of  causes  that  deserve  scrutiny. 

The  Nixon  administration's  changes  in 
China  policy,  and  the  Chinese  responses,  are 
like  two  men  trading  pieces  of  tasty  salami  In 
thin  slices,  slice  for  slice.  One  danger  of  this 
appro€u:h  is  that  one  man  may  slice  the  sa- 
lami too  thin  too  often,  causing  the  other  to 
regard  him  as  Insincere.  Moreover,  using  trade 
In  this  way  is  a  particularly  blatant  example 
of  tying  It  to  politics,  which  Americans  are 
often  quick  to  acctise  the  Communists  of 
doing. 

A  separate  and  perhaps  more  serious  prob- 
lem Is  the  Defense  Department's  consistent 
opposition  to  expanding  East-West  trade.  The 
Pentagon  has  consistently  tried  to  character- 
ize goods  as  "strategic"  and  therefore  not  to 
be  licensed  for  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe;  and  It  can  be  expected  to 
work  hard  to  restrict  the  list  which  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  will  prepare. 

In  accord  with  this  attitude,  the  Pentagon 
can  be  expected  to  oppose  sales  to  the 
Chinese  of  many  Items  for  which  special  li- 
censes will  still  be  required.  Also,  since  even 
unsuccessful  Pentagon  opposition  delays  the 
granting  of  licenses,  the  prospect  of  time- 
consuming  bureaucratic  haggling  can  deter 
other  exporters  from  seeking  to  sell  such 
goods.  The  Pentagon  delayed  for  months  the 
issuance  of  a  license  for  the  export  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  engines  for  dump  trucks 
sold  to  the  Chinese  by  the  Italian  flrm  Robert 
Perlinl  Co.  By  forcing  such  decisions  to  as- 
cend the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  up  to  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  President, 
the  Defense  Department  thus  exerts  a  power- 
ful restraining  Influence  on  the  China  trade. 
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Tot  another  factor,  intangible  but  Impor- 
tant. Is  the  climate  ot  American  public  opin- 
ion. Conservatives  are  often  extremely  hostile 
to  expanding  East-West  trade,  assimilng  that 
it  builds  up  Communist  military  strength 
and  that  denying  the  Communists  Amerl^n 
goods  Is  a  sound  strategic  gambit.  i 

Oenerally,  these  arguments  are  thin,  put 
they  persist  and  numy  American  compai|le8 
are  reluctant  to  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries for  fear  of  adverse  reaction  from  the 
public  at  large  and  from  labor  unions.  ' 

If  President  Nixon  means  to  signal  to  jthe 
Chinese  a  genuine  and  sincere  change  of  |K>1- 
Icy,  his  "China  list"  should  include  prod;^cts 
that  the  Chinese  can  really  put  to  good  us*  in 
furthering  their  economic  development. ,  He 
might,  for  Instance,  go  as  far  as  looeenlngre- 
strlctlons  on  China  trade  so  that  they  araj  no 
more  onerous  than  those  on  Soviet  trade.  His 
new  policy  would  be  much  aided  by  curHlng 
the  Pentagon's  zeal  for  denying  the  Chiaese 
goods  that  they  need  and  that  have  no  jeal 
strategic  significance. 

Welcome,  too,  would  be  presidential  dpn- 
cern  to  Increase  the  sophistication  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  on  trade  with  China  $aid 
with  Communist  nations  generally.  By  jTol- 
lowlng  up  his  announcement  in  this  man- 
ner, he  can  best  use  the  resumption  of  siio- 
Amerlcan  trade  to  help  stimulate  a  tiew 
dialogue  between  the  U.S.  and  China  whose 
mutual  antagonisms  may  now  be  muteq,  if 
not  changed,  by  greater  understanding. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  ISlTl] 

LrrxLE   Economic   Impact   Sezn   in 

UNrrBD  States-China  Trade 

(By  Prani  C.  Porter) 

President  Nixon's  cautious  liberallzatloi  i  of 
trade  with  mainland  China  Is  unlikely  to 
touch  off  any  economic  bonanza  for  either 
side. 

Compared  to  America's  total  export -innort 
trade  of  some  $82  bUlion  a  year,  in  fact,  the 
flow  of  goods  between  the  two  nations  is  ex- 
pected to  be  little  more  than  a  slowly  wl4tfn- 
In^  trickle  for  some  years  to  come. 

More  Important  but  less  measurable  hDW- 
ever.  is  the  catalytic  effect  this  trade  will  h  ave 
In  political  and  psychological  terms — restor- 
ing communications,  enlarging  cultural  fcnd 
scientific  contact*,  prompting  understanding. 

In  a  few  words,  there  Is  very  little  the 
Chinese  produce  in  large  quantities  that  fits 
the  American  market.  And  there  is  little  the 
United  States  can  offer  that  the  Peoi  le's 
R^ubUc  of  China  can  afford  or  is  not  al- 
ready buying  from  other  nations,  xisually  at 
lower  prices  than  the  Americans  wculd 
charge. 

This  does  not  prevent  some  potential  ex- 
porters from  drooling  at  the  prospect  of  o{  en- 
Ing  up  a  mass  market  that  includes  ovor  a 
fifth  of  the  earth's  population. 

But  government  trade  experts  move  qu  ck- 
ly  to  puncture  what  they  consider  a  nyth 

"We're  not  going  to  move  In  there  and  start 
selling  aspirin  and  toothpaste  to  800  million 
Chinese,"  one  points  out.  Clearly,  this  cduld 
not  be  the  case  In  a  poor  country  that  li«ks 
any  semblance  of  a  market  economy,  where 
the  state  Is  the  trading  agency,  where  annvial 
per  capita  Income  is  a  scant  $125  and  where 
grross  national  income  is  a  12th  that  of  the 
United  States,  despite  nearly  four  times  the 
population. 

Yet.  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  dis- 
miss U.S. -Chinese  trade  as  lacking  any  sig- 
nificant potential,  counsels  Ernest  Rubin  of 
the  Commerce  Dep)artment. 

Rubin,  director  of  the  Eastern  Euroi^ean 
Division  (which  also  encompasses  mainland 
China)  of  the  Bureau  of  International  C>m- 
merce.  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  put 
numbers  on  this  potential.  The  volumis  of 
two-way  trade  will  begin  at  a  few  million 
dollars  a  year  and  rise  very  gradually,  hej  ex- 
pects. 


Rubin  said  he  Is  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
support  and  enthusiasm  Mr.  Nixon's  decision 
has  generated.  Of  the  hundreds  of  queries  his 
oCace  has  received  since  It  was  announced 
April  14,  none  has  been  critical  of  the  move, 
he  observes. 

Actually,  the  Nixon  administration  had  al- 
ready cracked  the  Bamboo  Curtain  in  De- 
cember of  1969  when  It  permitted  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations  to  deal  with 
Peking  in  certain  commodities.  The  govern- 
ment estimates  that  this  limited  trade 
amounted  to  >35  million  last  year. 

Monsanto  Co.  has  sold  $700,000  worth  of 
chemicals  to  the  Chinese.  General  Motors  has 
sold  components  for  Italian  trucks  imported 
by  Peking  and  two  earth  movers  for  a  Chi- 
nese construction  project  In  Zambia. 

Despite  the  reluctance  of  government  olH- 
clals  to  hazard  an  estimate  of  the  trade  po- 
tential, others  have  made  a  stab  at  It. 

No  one  as  this  Juncture  can  know  how 
much  the  22-year-old  trade  embargo  will  be 
relaxed  until  the  government  compiles  the 
list  of  non-strategic  commodities  it  will  li- 
cense for  Import  and  export,  (Presumably  It 
will  be  more  restrictive  than  the  lists  apply- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe: 
otherwise  the  letter  covUd  have  been  applied 
In  toto  to  China,  officials  point  out.) 

In  "China  Trade  Prospects  and  U.S.  Policy" 
published  earlier  this  year,  Robert  P.  Dern- 
berger,  comes  up  with  a  range  of  estimates 
for  the  volume  of  trade  with  Peking  in  1980, 
assuming  the  complete  removal  of  the  em- 
bargo on  direct  and  Indirect  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods  and  extension  of  short-term 
commercial  credit  to  finance  that  trade. 

His  projections  range  from  a  "most  pes- 
simistic" estimate  of  zero  for  both  Imports 
and  exports  from  China  (which  he  quickly 
discards)  to  an  optimistic  estimate  of  $250 
million  in  Chinese  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  $650  million  in  Chinese  Imports 
from  the  United  States. 

Thus,  Dernberger's  favorable  projection 
would  leave  the  United  States  with  an  export 
surplus  of  $400  million,  which  squares  with 
the  opinion  of  most  trade  experts  that  In  any 
commerce  with  Peking  the  United  States 
would  enjoy  a  favorable  trade  balance. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  boon  for  the  U.S. 
trade  balance,  which  was  only  $2.7  bUlion  on 
the  pliis  side  last  year  (although  it  had  gone 
as  high  as  $7  bUlion  in  the  mid-1960s. 

But  in  terms  of  overall  commerce,  this 
trade  would  be  very  minor — less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  more  than  $100  billion  in  total 
U.S.  Imports  and  exports  anticipated  In  1980. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are 
Dernberger's  most  optimistic  estimates.  On 
the  Chinese  Import  side,  he  presupposes  viro- 
rous  efforts  by  the  American  business  com- 
munity to  sell  to  the  Chinese.  There  are  those 
who  contend  that  U.S.  corporations  in  gen- 
eral are  singularly  unaggressive  in  export 
markets  compared  to,  say,  the  Japanese, 
Western  Europeans  or  Scandinavians. 

His  survey  indicates,  Dernberger  vrrites, 
"that  gaining  access  to  the  Chinese  Import 
market  will  depend  much  more  on  aggressive 
U.S.  selling  than  on  any  Chinese  initiative 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  demand  side." 

He  concludes  that  all  of  Peking's  present 
and  anticipated  needs  can  be  met  by  its 
present  suppliers — notably  Japan  and  West- 
ern Europe — with  the  possible  exception  of 
chemical  fertilizers  (an  area  where  the 
United  States  is  strong) . 

Puthermore,  Dernberger  notes  that  these 
suppliers  will  fight  hard  to  protect  their  ex- 
ports to  China  against  any  American  Incur- 
sion. There  is  little  doubt  that  Japan  and 
the  Western  European  nations  can  sell  most 
goods  to  China  at  cheaper  prices. 

One  trade  expert  raises  the  possibility  that 
China  might  switch  part  of  its  import  busi- 
ness of  higher-priced  American  goods  merely 
for  political  reasons.  But  he  doubts  that  any 
political  motivation  would  be  strong  enough 


to  Induce  Peking  to  make  such  Inefficient 
use  of  Its  hard-won  foreign  exchange. 

(A  glance  at  the  trade  tables  suggests  why 
China  tolerates  such  a  symbol  of  capitalistic 
imperallsm  as  Hong  Kong  on  its  doorsteps: 
In  1969  China  exported  $328  million  worth 
of  goods  to  Hong  Kong,  Including  half  the 
colony's  food  supply,  while  Importing  a  scant 
$1,1  million  from  there.) 

The  best  bet  for  American  exporters  ap- 
pears to  be  chemical  fertilizers  and  Dern- 
berger estimates  that  the  United  States  could 
sell  as  much  as  $100  million  worth  by  1980 
because  of  an  anticipated  shortage  in  Eu- 
ropean production. 

Two  important  areas  Dernberger  fails  to 
mention  that  are  seen  by  others  as  poten- 
tially ripe  for  American  business  are  air- 
craft and  construction. 

On  Friday,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
H.  Stans  said  In  Athens  that  the  United 
States  is  prepaired  to  sell  commercial  planes 
to  China,  which  has  little  aircraft  Industry 
of  Its  own. 

But  Peking  is  already  being  wooed  by 
British  and  Prench  aircraft  manufacturers. 
"By  the  time  Boeing  or  Douglas  or  Lockheed 
can  get  around  to  making  a  deal,  the  Chinese 
may  have  all  the  aircraft  they  need.''  Najeeb 
E.  Halaby,  president  of  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, said  recently. 

The  founder  and  patrlach  of  one  of  the 
United  States  largest  construction  firms 
recently  told  associates  that  he  expects  his 
firm  to  be  in  mainland  China  within  two 
years.  This  remains  to  be  seen  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  there  Is  a  large  demand 
there  for  construction  of  factories,  highways, 
fertilizer  plants  and  the  like.  The  question 
is — if  the  Chinese  cannot  build  themselves, 
can  they  afford  to  pay  foreigners  to  do  it? 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  American 
export  possibilities  are  products  with  a  high 
technological  content.  But  the  day  when  the 
United  States  can  sell  China  computers  and 
other  complex  electronic  gear  is  way  in  the 
future,  only  trade  export  believes. 

And  another  soeculates  that  this  market 
will  fall  to  the  Japanese,  whose  technologi- 
cal expertise  is  fast  approaching  that  of  the 
Americans.  (Japan,  In  fact,  Is  Peking's  larg- 
est trading  partner  with  1969  exports  to 
China  of  roughly  $400  million  and  imports 
of  about  $230  million.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  trade  ledger,  there 
is  very  Uttle  of  consequence  China  can  offer 
that  the  United  States  does  not  produce  It- 
self. 

Of  Peking's  1969  total  exports  of  $2.1  bU- 
lion. the  major  commodities  shipped  to  the 
non-Communist  world  were  cotton  fabrics 
($118  mUllon),  fruit  and  vegetables  (1118 
million) ,  rice  ($76  million) ,  live  animals  ($64 
million),  meat  ($64  million),  clothing  ($M 
million) ,  soya  beans  ($66  million)  and  fish 
($49  million).  Not  much  there  to  lure  the 
American  importer,  although  silk  is  a  po«- 
sibUity. 

Some  trade  experts  feel  that  the  bulk  of 
any  American  shipping  list  in  China  would 
be  made  up  largely  of  specialty  or  exotic 
items:  tungsten,  yak  hair  for  Santa  Glaus 
masks,  human  hair  for  wigs,  pig  bristles  for 
brushes,  Chinese  foods  such  as  water  chest- 
nuts and  bamboo  shoots,  art  objects  and  the 
like. 

Whatever  the  potential  market  demand 
might  be  on  either  side,  there  is  an  impres- 
sive list  of  Impediments  to  any  major  flow 
of    trade : 

One  trade  official  doubts  there  will  be 
any  appreciable  American  demand  for  Chi- 
nese products  until  the  Vietnam  war  ends. 

Peking's  goods  would  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  because  U.S.  law  forbids  China 
receiving  "most  favored  nation"  treatment. 
This  means  that  China  would  not  receive  the 
same  tariff  cuts  or  other  trade  concessions 
the  United  States  has  extended  to  its  regular 
trading    partners. 
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The  Dlrksen-Plno  amendment  prohibits 
.„,  trade  financing  by  the  Export-Import 
^^  commerce  with  a  nation  that  sup- 

^^thTuntrles  would  have  to  rebuild  the 

^.tnfMistructure— commercial    contacts, 

*i;^^,a?^a^gement8,  and  the  llk«^that 

^^p^reTwhL  the  embargo  was  Imposed 


""Jl^  rlpect,  trade  would  also  be  ham- 
J^  b7  the  absence  of  American  dlplo- 
Sfl^c  Cognition  of  Peking,  by  China's  ex- 
SonTrom  the  United  Nations  and  ite  lack 
S'lemberEhip  In  such  International  eco- 
t^c  organizations  «  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) . 

TOe  distance  between  the  two  countries 
wo™  add  to  shipping  costs.  China  has  Uttle 
nrean  shipping  of  her  own. 

There  axe  little-known  Inhibitions  In  the 
i.«  such  as  a  punitive  statute  Introduced 
bv  the  late  Sen.^ Joseph  McCarthy  (R-Wls.) 
aUnlration  ago  that  forbids  the  l^nporta- 
tton  of  six  kinds  of  animal  fur  from  the  So- 
viet union  and  China.  (China  currently  ex- 
ports about  $13  million  of  furs  a  year  to  the 

%'l^'wmpetitlve,  China  might  have  to  re- 
sort to  price-cutting  tactics  such  as  dump - 
IM  (seUing  exports  at  lower  prices  than  In 
the  home  or  third  country  markets) ,  as  In- 
deed Peking  has  been  accused  of  doling  1° 
some  European  countries.  This  could  lead 
to  retaliatory  action  by  the  United  States. 

The  problems  facing  two  major  export 
commodities,  one  from  each  nation,  are  U- 

iiiRtir&tlvc 

cotton  fabrics,  clothing  and  cotton  thread 
and  yarn  combined  represent  by  far  main- 
land China's  largest  export  category.  Yet 
their  shipment  into  the  United  States  Is 
politicaUy  explosive  and  here  Is  doubt  that 
President  Nixon  would  even  consider  putting 
them  on  the  import  list. 

Domestic  textUe  manufacturers  and  un- 
ions loudly  complain  that  the  United  States 
is  being  fiooded  with  low-wage  imports  from 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  a  variety 
of  other  nations.  Last  year  their  pressure 
very  nearly  resulted  In  the  most  protection- 
ist legislation  enacted  since  the  1930s. 

Among  textiles,  cotton  is  the  only  one  sub- 
ject to  import  limitations,  under  the  29- 
natlon  Long  Term  Arrangement.  If  China 
were  allowed  to  export  cotton  textiles  to 
the  United  States,  would  It  not  have  to  Join 
LTA?  If  so.  could  import  quotas  be  shifted 
to  it  without  angering  this  country's  non- 
Communist  suppliers?  In  other  words,  the 
prospect  for  textile  Imports  from  China — 
except  silk — extremely  dubious. 

Among  Chinese  imports,  wheat  Is  the  sec- 
ond largest  (behind  iron  and  steel) ,  the  great 
bulk  of  it  coming  from  Canada  and  Australia. 
Since  the  United  States  ordinarily  has  a 
robust  wheat  surplus,  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  made-to-order  export  to  Peking.  But 
it's  unlikely  any  American  wheat  will  be 
shipped  to  China  except  In  the  case  of  an 
acute  world  shortage. 

The  reason  Is  easily  discernible  from  the 
painful  experience  of  1964,  when  the  United 
States  sold  Russia  more  than  $100  mUllon 
of  wheat  after  massive  Soviet  crop  failures. 
Some  soiutjes  say  the  Russians  were  pre- 
pared to  buy  $300  million  worth  If  the  price 
were  right.  But  It  wasr.'t. 

U.S.  law  provides  that  60  per  cent  of  such 
grain  shipments  must  be  carried  in  Ameri- 
can-flag ships.  Since  rates  for  these  ships 
are  far  in  excess  of  world  shipping  costs, 
the  wheat  was  far  more  expensive  than  It 
would  have  been  from  other  sources.  One 
Russian  official  reportedly  vowed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  never  buy  Yankee  wheat 
again.  And  so  far  it  hasn't. 

If  such  difficulties  were  not  enough,  the 
United  States  Is  expected  to  have  a  tough 
time  breaking  through  the  competition  of- 
fered by  Peking's  present  non-Communist 
trading  partners. 


The  first  10.  with  total  1969  exports  and 
imports  in  parentheses,  are  Japan  ($626 
million).  Hong  Kong  ($327  mUllon),  West 
Germany  ($235  mUllon),  United  Kingdom 
($215  mUllon).  Singapore  ($199  million). 
Australia  ($157  mUllon).  Canada  ($139  mU- 
llon) ,  Italy  ($120  mlUion) ,  Prance  ($114  mil- 
lion) Ceylon  ($88  mlUlon),  the  Netherlands 
($62   mUlon)    and   Pakistan,    ($52   mlUion). 

In  its  early  years,  the  People's  Republic 
was  almost  totaUy  oriented  toward  other 
Communist  states  in  its  trade,  with  the  So- 
viet Union  fimnellng  j-s  much  as  $2  bUUon  In 
trade  and  aid  into  China  In  a  year. 

The  sitxiation  has  dramaticaUy  reversed. 
Chinese  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist community  has  steadUy  declined  and 
now  80  per  cent  of  its  Imports  and  exports 
are  with  the  non-Communist  world. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  JARRELL, 
OF  THE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 


Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  for  25 
years  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Nebras- 
ka's largest  daily  newspaper,  was  faith- 
fully represented  in  Washington  by  John 
W.  Jarrell,  a  most  distinguished  practi- 
tioner of  the  reporting  profession. 

Jack  retired  last  month  at  the  age  of 
63,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  in  Santa 
Fe  N.  Mex.  Thus  he  has  written  "30"  to 
a  colorful  and  successful  newspaper  ca- 
reer which  spanned  47  years,  encompass- 
ing assignments  on  Midwest  newspapers 
and  the  old  International  News  Service, 
coverage  of  World  War  U,  five  Presi- 
dents and  many  Congresses. 

He  has  been  a  friend  and  confidant 
of  the  great  and  near  great.  Throughout 
his  travels,  he  has  been  a  keen  observer 
of  his  fellow  man  and  his  Nation,  and  he 
has  for  the  past  quarter  century  been  a 
most  astute  student  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. ^  J  X  , 
Jack  has  also  been  a  close  student  of 
his  own  profession.  The  World-Herald 
has  a  distinctive  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, one  which  Jack  wholeheartedly 
shared.  But  he  never  let  his  own  convic- 
tions or  his  paper's  views  interfere  with 
his  profession,  which  was  reporting  the 
facts.  He  was  an  expressive  writer, 
steeped  in  the  history  of  Government  and 
the  people  who  have  served  the  Nation, 
but  most  of  all  he  was  fair  and  honest 
in  his  coverage  of  those  people. 

He  had  chosen  long  ago  to  be  a  re- 
porter rather  than  a  partisan  in  the  bat- 
Ue  for  men's  minds,  and  he  beUeved 
fiercely  that  having  made  such  a  choice, 
he  was  boimd  to  restrict  his  activities  to 
reporting.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  he 
could  not  have  it  both  ways.  He  believed 
the  tradition  of  a  free  press  and  a  free 
society  demanded  adherence  to  such  a 
distinction. 

Unfortunately,  reporters  with  such 
convictions  are  diminishing  in  number. 
A  reporting  position  today  seems  so  often 
to  be  viewed  as  a  soapbox  for  a  writer 
with  a  cause.  This  is  not  good  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  It  is  not  good  for 
the  Nation. 

I  say  that,  whether  the  reporter  s  bias 
agrees  with  my  own  views  or  not.  When 
a  writer  or  a  newspaper  loses  its  reputa- 
tion for  being  an  objective  reporter  of 
the  facts,  society  has  also  lost. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  objectivity  and  cred- 
ibility of  the  Nation's  news  media.  I  note 
that  more  and  more  our  Nation's  largest 


and  most  influential  newspapers  wetak- 
ing  steps  to  deal  with  this  charge.  Their 
actions  indicate  they  are  concerned  with 
the  attitude  of  the  pubUc  toward  the 
news  media. 

It  is  well  that  they  should  be  con- 
cerned, in  my  opinion.  None  of  us  is  per- 
fect and  the  press,  like  aU  manmade  in- 
stitutions, has  its  share  of  failings. 

In  its  search  for  means  of  narrowing 
its  own  credibility  gap,  the  prese  might 
begin  with  some  consideration  of  Jack 
Jarrell's  philosophy  that  the  function  of 
reporters  is  to  report  the  news  and— as 
he  puts  it  so  well— avoid  'the  tendency 
to  play  God."  ,  ,   ^  , 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Jack  is  being 
succeeded  by  a  man  who  shares  his 
philosc^hy  of  reporting.  Darwin  Olof- 
son  who  has  worked  closely  with  Jack 
in  the  World-Herald's  Washington  bu- 
reau for  the  past  20  years. 

I  attended  a  fareweU  luncheon  for 
Jack  last  week,  sponsored  by  the  Omaha 
Press  Club.  He  received  the  club's 
"Honored  Prophet"  Award.  A  more  de- 
serving prophet  would  be   difftcult  to 

find.  „  ... 

Jack's  philosophy  was  well  enunciated 
at  that  final  appearance  with  his 
Omaha  colleagues.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Omaha  World-Herald  ac- 
count of  his  remarks  and  their  farewell 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Jaereix:  SoiB  Jabs  at  Pmss  Are  Jxranym) 
John  W.  JarreU,  a  newspaperman  for  47 
years,  said  Monday  that  some  of  the  current 
attacks  on  the  press  are  being  made  "with 
Justification."  w.  .  „» 

Jarrell,  retiring  after  26  years  as  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  The  World-Her- 
ald, said  "there  Is  much  we  can  be  proud  of 
In  the  record  of  the  press. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  reporters  and  edi- 
tors—for newspapers,  radio,  television,  maga- 
zines—have done  much  to  keep  the  naMoo 
strong.  They  have  exposed  corruption.  They 
have  helped  bring  about  some  changes  bene- 
ficial to  mankind. 

"They  have  kept  people  informed.  They 
have  defiated  fat  egos  and  humbled  the  arro- 
gant. 

"So  perhaps  there  Is  a  tendency  to  play 
God  But  so  far  as  I  know,  ovir  profession,  or 
vocation,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it. 
hasn't  been  deified  yet,"  he  said. 

Speaking  to  more  than  800  at  a  luncheon 
at  which  he  received  the  Honored  Prophet 
Award  of  the  Omaha  Press  Club,  Jarrell  said : 
"Sometimes  we  seem  to  glory  In  deciding  an 
Usue  without  understanding  It;  sometimes 
we  faU  to  let  the  other  fellow  air  his  side. 

BOUGHT    ADS 

"Some  say  It  la  the  duty  of  a  reporter  to 
get  involved  personally  In  the  causes  about 
which  he  Is  writing.  Not  long  ago  99  reporters 
from  two  Chicago  papers  bought  ads  oppos- 
ing the  re-election  at  Mayor  Daley. 

"Recently  a  well-known  correspondent  told 
a  college  anti-war  rally:  'We  got  one  presi- 
dent out  and  perhaps  we  can  do  It  again.' 

"Newsmen  assigned  to  cover  stories  of 
demonstrations  have  been  seen  participating 
In  them. 

"How  can  a  reporter  carrying  a  banner  m 
the  street  write  objectively  about  the  dem- 
onstration?" 

The  veteran  correspondent  said  he  beUeves 
In  the  practice  of  labeUng  an  article  to  indi- 
cate that  It  expresses  the  author's  opinion 
so  that  the  writer's  views  "don't  masquerade 
as  news." 
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He   said    It   Is   good   for   reporters   "tc 
suspicious,   to  be  skeptical.  But  we  sbduld 
stick  to  the  facts  and  skip  the  opinion 
our  news  coverage  and  avoid  the  slam, 
what  Is  supposed  to  be  objective  re 
Said  Jarrell: 

"What  I  deplore  is  the  growing  nun^ber 
of    reporters    wearing    their    personal 
proudly  on  their  sleeves,  like  a  Boy  S<iout 
showing  off  his  merit  badges.  In  Washing  Mn 
for  example,  there  seems  to  be  an  attltpade 

on  the  part  of  many  reporters  that 

or   boobery,   or   practiced   deception,   or 
faith,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  them 
somehow    built    Into    the    makeup   of 
president. 

"History,  when  the  dust  settles. 

tells  us  dfferent.  When  I  went  to 

ton  Harry  Truman  had  not  completed 
first   year  as  president.   In   recent   years 
have  seen  Truman  raised  to  a  pedestal 
higher   than   we   reporters   perched   him 
when   we  were  covering  him  every  day. 
"It  has  been  Interesting  of  late  to  see 
switch  by  a  number  of  reporters  who 
among  the  most  unkind  to  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower. Fifteen  years  ago  they  were  snl 
Ing  at  his  synux.  Some  bracketed  him 
Warren  G.  Harding. 

'Suddenly,   some   of   those   reporters 
the  Elsenhower   years   weren't  so   bad 
all  and  may,  in   fact,  have  been  very 
ones  considering  the  state  of  the  world  ' 
Lyndon  Johnson,  said  Jarrell.  "took  a 
rifle  buffeting  from  the  press"  and  H 
NUton   "U  now  getting  much  the  same 
ment    as    Johnson    did. 
"He   shares    with    Johnson    one    wcaisiie 
that    seems    so   important    In    these    imar 
conscious  days— he  doesn't  come  over  as 
on   the   tube   as   Rock    Hudson    or 
Peck." 

Jarrell    said   that   "whUe    what  some 
porters   may   write  about  Nixon   now 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  one 
president,  and  he  may  well  be,  their  », 
won't    necessarily    designate    his    niche 
history. 

-kI^k    V^^'^-   *   '*^^   P'^'iue   shaped   as 
shepherds   crook,    was   presented    bv 
Scott,    club    president.    Jarrell    is    the 
recipient   of   the   award 
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Jack  Jarrell's  Retdiement 

"By  John  Jarrell"  is  a  byline  which 

appeared    several    thousand    times    in    t 

newspaper   the   past   quarter   century.   It 

r^^^wt"**  ""espected   in  the  Midlands 

H.^Jif?'  K^°'  '^^•''■*'  ^  '=^1«'  Of  the  Won 
Herald  s  bureau,  the  man  behind  the  byll 

5^rin!*"rH"P?"'°«  ^'^  Interpreting  the  ne 

S%^S^gr^.  °^  "''^  P'-'*'-^  -<^ 

r,Z'^i"*.'^°"^*^^  ^'^<1  to  Public  figures  1 
presidents  on  down,  he  is  Jack  Jairell   a 

'"!^2'^''  "^^^  represented  The  Wortd  ' 
with  distinction  and  who  kept  its 
Informed. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  paper  and 
readers  that  he  is  being  succeeded  by  a 
Of  Similar  stripe.  Darwin  Olofson.  who 

^  ,^J^'"°'^^''  ^°'  20  years  In  the 
Herald  Washington  Bureau. 

At  63,  Jack  has  chosen  earty  reiirei 
and  he  and  his  wife,  Lois,  are  on  their  ; 
to  their  new  home  m  Santa  Pe  Today 
Omaha  Jack  Jarrell  U  addressing  the  Onu 
Pnss  Club  as  its  "Honored  Prophet  "  We 
The  World-Herald  Join  in  the  applause 
wish  the  Jarrells  many  happy  years 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TUNNEY 

Mr.   HOLLINQ8.  Mr.   President,  .v 
cently  it  was  my  privUege  to  hear  a  dis  - 
tinguished  address  by  the  distinguished 
Junior    Senator    from    California    (Mi 
TuNNEY>,  who  spoke  on  April  5  at  th 
South  Carolina  College  Leadership  Con 
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ference.  What  he  said  was  pertinent  not 
only  to  the  concerns  of  America's  youth, 
but  to  all  concerned  Americans.  What 
he  had  to  say  was  pertinent  not  only  to 
South  Carolina,  not  only  to  the  South, 
but  the  entire  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  audience  I  was 
moved  by  Senator  Tunney's  thoughtfiil 
remarks,  and  I  could  see  that  those 
around  me  also  were  inspired.  The  speech 
is  not  only  an  exhortation  to  leadership, 
but  also  a  summons  to  greatness.  By 
working  within  the  system  on  the  social 
problems  discussed  in  the  address,  Amer- 
icans will  open  the  door  on  a  better  fu- 
ture while  at  the  same  time  they  vindi- 
cate the  hopes  of  those  who  gave  rise  to 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Txtnney's 
thoughtful  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  or  Speech  by  Senator  John  V.  Tdnnit 
I  have  come  to  South  Carolina  tonight  .  .  . 
as  a  new  Senator  to  a  State  that  represents 
the  New  South. 

I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  as  representa- 
tives of  a  new  generation  of  Southerners. 

In  the  recent  past,  we  have  heard  the  voices 
of  llloglc  and  prejudice  echoing  throughout 
the  South.  We  have  seen  the  campaigns  that 
have  been  waged  on  fear  and  prejudice.  We 
have  seen  the  results  of  what  hatred  and 
violence  can  do  .  .  .  We  saw  It  as  three 
young  civil  rights  workers  from  the  North 
ended  up  dead  In  a  swamp  In  the  back- 
waters of  Mississippi  ...  we  saw  It  In  Selma, 
Alabama  as  police  dogs  snipped  and  cut  at 
a  group  of  blacks  marching  for  their 
rights  ...  we  saw  It  in  a  bombed  out  church 
In  Philadelphia,  Mississippi  where  children 
who  came  to  pray  He  dead;  ...  we  saw  It  on 
a  Motel  patio  in  Memphis;  ...  on  a  backroad 
in  Georgia. 

And  hatred  and  prejudice,  unfortunately. 
Is  not  restrictive  either  by  way  of  geography 
or  of  politics.  Prejudice  and  fear  seem  to 
know  no  political  party;  .  .  .  they  seem  to 
appear  in  each  section  of  our  land  whether 
it  be  in  Carolina  or  in  California. 

These  fears  cut  across  neighborhood  lines 
when  It  appears  that  a  black  man  would  buy 
a  home.  They  pervade  the  factory  lunch 
rooms  when  It  appears  that  a  black  man 
wants  a  Job.  They  have  impact  at  the  pre- 
cinct level  when  It  appears  a  black  man 
wants  to  vote. 

I  sometimes  fear  that  we  are  destined  to 
live  In  an  age  of  hatred  and  recrimination. 
I  sometimes  fear  that  people  do  not  want  to 
listen  .  .  .  that  people  will  not  change.  But 
that  is  a  foolish  fear  and  I  am  wrong. 

I  know  I  am  wrong  when  I  see  Senator 
Hollings  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  op- 
pressed .  .  .  black  and  white  .  .  .  when  I 
see  Senator  Hollings  count  himself  among 
those  who  stand  for  Justice  and  equality  for 
all  Americans. 

I  know  I  am  wrong  when  I  hear  your  Gov- 
ernor tell  the  people  of  this  State  that  the 
time  has  come  for  an  end  to  discrimination 
and  hatred  ....  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  South  to  recognize  that  an  end  to 
prejudice  means  a  beginning  to  a  better 
climate  of  commerce  and  of  Civilization. 

And  I  know  I  am  wrong  when  I  stand 
here  and  address  the  youth  of  the  New  South. 
For  It  is  going  to  be  your  vision  and  your 
strength  that  the  New  South  will  grow  and 
prosper  on;  .  .  .  and  as  the  South  grows 
and  prospers  ...  so  too  does  America. 

I  ask  you  to  reject  those  counselors  of 
fear  and  prejudice  who  have  so  polluted  our 
thoughts    and    our   politics.    I    urge    you    to 


stand  against  the  politics  of  racism-  to 

stand  against  a  George  Wallace.  '  •  •  '*» 
I  urge  you  to  reject  those  advocates  of 
violence  and  repression  that  would  use  a 
gun  to  try  and  preserve  an  outmoded  wav 
of  life.  I  urge  you  to  stand,  with  your  itnJL 
man  in  fighting  for  equality  and  Justice  not 
only  in  the  South  but  throughout  this  land 
I  urge  you  to  speak  out  against  repression 
whether  it  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  Washington  or  a  store  clerk  in 
Lamar. 

I  urge  you  to  speak  out  for  each  man's 
right  to  vote  ...  to  work  ...  to  go  to 
school. 

I  urge  you  to  stand  and  fight  for  the 
family  of  mankind,  and  I  urge  you  to  stand 
in  defense  of  dissent. 

Plato  said.  "A  life  without  cntlclsm  is 
not  worth  living."  Criticism  and  dissent  are 
the  underlying  strength  of  the  American 
system.  They  are  what  formed  the  basis  for 
this  country.  The  Bills  of  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  documents 
born  in  the  blood  of  patriots  who  stood  in 
dissent  from  prejudice.  They  were  nurtured 
by  those  who  maintained  that  freedom  and 
Justice  were  tenets  of  American  life  that 
would  not  be  changed.  They  were  defended 
in  World  Wars;  .  .  .  men  died  for  these  be- 
liefs. 

They  are  simple  documents  .  .  .  easily  un- 
derstood. They  mean  Justice  and  freedom. 
They  mean  an  end  to  violence.  They  mean 
brotherhood.  They  mean  America. 

Today,  from  this  edge  of  the  land  to  the 
Pacific,  there  Is  a  need  for  dissent.  You 
people  are  the  hope  of  this  Nation  ...  and 
if  you  are  to  fulfill  that  hope,  .  .  .  then  you 
must  recognize  the  need  for  peaceful  dis- 
sent, ...  for  there  is  much  to  dissent  from. 
We  must  dissent  from  a  war  that  has  killed 
53.000  American  youths.  We  must  Insist  that 
this  war  be  ended  .  .  .  now. 

As  you  sit  here  today,  I  would  ask  that  you 
think  of  these  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  Jungles  of  Asia. 

I  would  ask  that  you  think  .  .  .  how  many 
of  them  had  the  chance  to  sit  In  a  college 
and  learn;  .  .  .  how  many  of  them  had  the 
chance  to  learn  a  trade:  .  .  .  how  many  of 
them  were  merely  too  poor  to  go  on  In  life 
and  Instead  became  cannon  fodder  In  a  war 
that  nobody  seems  to  know  who  started  and 
none  seems  able  to  end;  .  .  .  which  one  of 
these  men;  .  .  .  white  or  black  .  .  .  might 
not  have  become  a  doctor  and  saved  a  baby 
In  rural  South  Carolina;  .  .  .  which  one  of 
these  men  might  not  have  become  a  lawyer 
and  defended  the  indigent  In  Chicago:  .  .  . 
which  one  of  these  men  might  not  have 
written  a  play;  .  .  .  sang  a  song;  .  .  .  thrilled 
a  football  crowd. 

They  were  deprived  of  the  one  thing;  .  .  . 
the  most  Important  thing;  .  .  .  that  you 
people  have  been  given;  ...  a  chance  to 
live;  an  opportunity  to  use  your  lives  to  bet- 
ter the  human  spirit. 

But,  to  do  this  ...  to  rekindle  the  hope 
of  America  and  the  spirit  of  equality  and 
Justice;  ...  we  must  stop  the  killing  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  must  dissent  from  the 
fact  that  our  government's  jwUcles  in  that 
battle  scarred  comer  of  the  globe  has  caused 
the  deaths  of  millions  of  civilians  ...  In- 
nocent civilians;  ...  I  say  millions,  .  .  .  but 
who  really  knows  .  .  .  and  who  has  really 
cared. 

We  must  dissent  from  the  policies  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  spends  more  on  guns  and  use- 
less military  hardware  than  It  does  on  hous- 
ing. We  must  dissent  from  the  policies  of  a 
Goverrunent  that  uses  Federal  files  and  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  snoop  and  pry  Into  the 
lives  of  its  citizens. 

We  must  dissent  from  the  policies  of  a 
Government  that  would  rather  build  SST's 
than  schools;  .  .  .  that  places  more  emphasis 
on  cutting  medical  budgets  than  It  does  In 
cutting  discrimination. 
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we  must  dissent  from  the  fact  that  our 

.LnTtipnt  U  being   taken  from  us;    .   .   . 

StuTrby  pnva"^  interests  m  the  name 

"^SS'T  bu^^TeTof  the  things  which 
de^r^to  be  the  attention  of  a  thinking 
^^s  dissent.  These  should  be  but  a  few  ob- 
^  for  your  attention  In  the  future. 
^  you  p«>ple  are  Just  beglnnlng^You  are 
iw^nninK  a  Journey  that  can  be  both  frus- 
^1^  and  rewarding.  You  can  go  In  many 
Erections.   You   will   have   many   options 

^u  can  stay  here  in  the  South  and  build 
.  great  future  from  a  great  heritage.  You 
can  Ko  to  seek  your  fori;une  In  the  North  .  .  . 
or  the  West.  You  can  farm  the  land  or  mold 
the  mind.  You  have  a  future.  Some  of  you 
miBht  even  envUlon  the  world  of  politics  as 
riuture.  I  ask  you  not  to  reject  public 
life  public  service;   .  .  .  for,  I  feel  that 

It  is' one  area  where  your  talents  and  your 
energies  are  needed  more  than  ever.  There 
is  a  need  for  new  blood  and  fresh  Ideas  In  the 
City  Halls  and  in  the  State  Houses  of  our 
land.  There  is  a  need  for  fresh  talent  In  the 
Congress. 

But  whatever  your  choice  Is  you  must  re- 
member that  your  life  and  the  life  of  this 
country  depends  on  how  you  can  turn  the 
tide  against  racism  and  repression  and  vio- 
lence. . 

Surely,  we  do  not  want  to  mortgage  the 
future  oi  our  children  on  a  bank  of  hatred 
and  unreason. 

We  can  see  that  a  "Southern  strategy  is 
merely  verbal  arson:  .  .  .  burning  a  bridge  of 
human  decency  and  communion  of  Interest 
behind  It.  We  can  see  that  such  sectional  and 
ethnic  politics  mean  a  short  future  for  Jus- 
tice and  decency  for  all  men. 

Whether  violence  comes  In  the  form  of  a 
gun.  .  .  .  from  a  sniper  on  a  rooftop  .  .  . 
whether  violence  comes  in  verbal  form  .  .  . 
whether  we  have  to  deal  with  assassins  we 
find  In  school  depositaries  . .  .  flop  hotises  . . . 
or  kitchens  .  .  .  whether  we  have  to  ferret  out 
the  mental  assassins  who  kill  more  slowly  .  .  . 
more  deftly  by  klUlng  the  human  spirit;  .  .  . 
we  have  to  find  them  .  .  .  and  stop  them  .  .  . 
for  they  are  destroying  America. 

We  have  to  end  the  violence  of  war  abroad 
and  the  violence  that  has  plagued  our  streets 
in  the  recent  past.  We  have  to  end  the  vio- 
lence of  the  gun  and  the  bomb  .  .  .  and  we 
have  to  end  the  violence  of  Institutions  that 
do  not  respond  to  the  human  needs  of  oxir 
brothers.  We  have  to  do  this  .  .  .  because  It  is 
right. 

We  must  reject  the  counsel  of  those  who 
advocate  violence  or  repression  as  an  answer 
for  they  are  wrong.  We  must  reject  those  who 
sit  silently  In  our  public  forums  refusing  to 
answer  because  It  is  not  politically  expedient, 
for  they  are  fools.  We  must  reject  those  who 
speak  of  the  past  as  an  answer  .  .  for  they 
are  blind. 

Our  task  is  to  offer  leadership:  .  .  .  whether 
It  be  on  the  school  board  in  Boston  or 
Beverly  HUls;  .  .  .  whether  It  be  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  In  Washington  or  a  Head  Start 
Project  In  Watts;  ...  we  must  offer  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  speaks  out  before  a  prob- 
lem becomes  a  crisis  .  .  .  before  one  tests  the 
shifting  sands  of  public  sentiment  .  .  .  lead- 
ership that  stands  and  speaks  for  what  Is 
right. 

And  so.  I  would  ask  you  to  think  of  these 
things  as  you  go  about  the  business  of  de- 
ciding your  future  .  .  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  remember  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  rest 
upon  you  today  ...  for  as  representatives  of 
the  youth  of  America  .  .  .  you  are  also  repre- 
sentatives of  America's  future. 

I  would  ask  that  you  weigh  your  future 
carefully  for  It  means  much  .  .  .  both  to 
you  ...  to  your  State  and  your  country. 

I  would  ask  that  you  seize  opportunity  and 
challenge  the  future. 

I  would  ask  merely  .  .  .  that  you  stand  as 
decent  and  Just  people  .  .  .  for  that  Is  where 
your  future  really  lies  .  .  and,  more  im- 
portantly .  .  .  the  future  of  mankind. 


CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  standard  event  for  a  per- 
son from  elsewhere  In  the  United  States 
to  "discover"  Canyonlands  National  Park 
in  Utah.  Last  Sunday  the  Washington 
Post  pubUshed  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard 
Joseph.  Mr.  Joseph  marvels  at  the  spec- 
tacular beauty  of  Canyonlands  compar- 
ing it  with  Grand  Canyon,  the  Grand 
Tetons,  Yosemite,  and  Yellowstone.  He 
also  comments  on  Arches  National 
Monument. 

As  the  Senate  weU  knows,  I  have  a 
bill  now  pending  to  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  Canyonlands  because  of  areas 
which  were  left  out  when  this  great  park 
was  first  established,  and  a  second  bill 
which  would  convert  Arches  National 
Monument  into  a  national  park.  Con- 
sequently, Mr.  Joseph's  article  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  me  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate which  must  pass  on  these  bills  some- 
time during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cantonlands:  Beautt  Nobodt  Knows  Abottt 
(By  Richard  Joseph) 
MoAB,  Utah.— careful,  chappies,  here  come 
the  superlatives! 

For  more  than  three  months  now,  I  ve  been 
sticking  to  my  New  Year's  resolutions  to  lay 
off  the  exclamation  points.  >..^„„, 

Then  I  fell  upon  Canyonlands  National 
Park  near  here,  and  I  must  say  that  It  Is  the 
greatest,  biggest,  most  colossal,  most  color- 
ful, most  sensational  ... 

I've  done  most  of  the  Western  oldtlmers, 
like  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  the  Grand  Tetons,  but  this  one  I'd 
barely  heard  of  though  It  was  established 
in  1964.  It  has  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  plus  many  attractions  of  Its  own— 
and  without  the  crowds. 

Crowds?  There  Is  nobody  here,  yet;  like 
myself,  few  people  seem  to  have  heard  of 
Canyonlands,  and  within  Its  275,640  acres  are 
great  spaces  as  yet  unsuUled  by  crowds. 

Flying  over  It  Is  easy,  but  to  open  up  some 
of  the  more  remote  canyons  you  have  to  be 
part  human-fly.  But  the  Indians  seem  to 
have  made  It;  every  time  somebody  does  suc- 
ceed In  pushing  through  to  a  new  area  he 
finds  Indian  ruins  scattered  around  and 
petroglyphs  painted  on  rocks.  _ 

Some  of  this  area  was  Zane  Grey's  Bobbers 
Roost,  the  land  of  Butch  Cassldy  and  the 
Sundance  Kid,  and  they  shot  a  good  deal  of 
the  film  hereabouts. 

It's  fruitless  to  try  to  describe  scenery  any- 
where, and  here  the  scenery  Is  Indescrib- 
able-^ 111  try  to  describe  It.  Back  a  few 
eons  ago,  this  whole  area  was  covered  by  an 
fmand  s^a,  and  the  weight  of  the  wat*r 
pressed  the  sandy  soil  Into  soft  red  sand- 
stone. J  .^„j 
Then  rivers  cut  great  canyons,  and  wind 
eroslon^alded  by  extreme  temperatures- 
cut  the  stone  Into  fantastic  shapes. 

some  of  the  forms  look  like  the  red  sand- 
stone fortresses  of  Patehpur  Slkri  In  India, 
others  like  medieval  castles  and  cathedrals. 
StUi  others  resemble  the  ruined  Mayan  tem- 
ples of  Yucatan;  other  strange  forms  look  like 
pregnant  elephants  lying  on  their  backs  and 
Renaissance  saints  carved  by  Impressionist 
sculptors;  and  if  you  half -close  your  eyes 
while  flying  over  some  areas  you  get  the  Uiu- 
sion  of  passing   over   the   skyscrapers  of  a 

modern  city.  ^.^oi^ 

The  colors  lie  in  the  time  of  the  behold- 
ing: at  dawn  deep  purple,  then  orange  r«l. 
brightening  to  sandy  yellow  by  midday,  then 
in  later  afternoon  back  to  fiery  red— and  to 


dark  purple  Just  before  the  sun  leU  go  of 

the  scene.  .^  ^  ^,. 

Much  of  Canyonlands  NaUonal  Park  has 
the  look  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  which  isn  t 
surprising,  since  the  Grand  Canyon  Is 
formed  by  the  same  twisting  Colorado  River 
a  few  hundred  mUos  downstream. 

But  the  park  Is  far  from  being  the  whole 
of  the  canyonlands  scene.  Utah  v«7  cagUy 
has  reserved  one  of  the  very  best  lookout 
sports  for  Itself  at  Dead  Horse  Point  State 
Park  right  next  to  the  park,  from  which  you 
^*i^  into  the  Colorado  River  below, 
^n  out  over  the  buttes  and  mesas  of  Can- 
yon lands  to  the  distant  Blue  Mountains. 

AU  this  up  to  the  southwest  of  Moab,  gate- 
way to  the  w.:iole  area.  Five  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Moab,  to  the  northwest.  Is  the 
Arches  National  Monument. 

Some  monument!  Fifty-three  square  miles 
of  some  of  the  strangest  shapes  seen  any- 
whlHnce  Mlnsky  got  out  of  the  buri^que 
business.  The  88  arches  were  fonned  by  great 
h^es  Tut  into  the  rock  by  the  winds  after 
the  soft  sandstones  had  been  weakened  by 
Ice  formations.  , 

A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  described  all 
th^  wa^unar  landscape,  but  after  watch- 
InT  the  movements  of  Armstrong  Aldrtn, 
^nrad.  Bean.  Shepard  and  Mitchell  on  TV, 
I  know  that  the  moon  Is  pale  In  oompari- 


^Recently  my  llyear-old  nanaesake  (^ 
scS  v^tlon)  and  I  at  the  Moab  alxpon 
^t  a  local  character  by  the  name  of  Ole 
?^x  McClatchy.  "Ole,"  ^ex  must  be  all  of^35^ 
but  he  hides  his  comparative  youth  bemna 
a  biwhy  black  beard,  and  he  enhances  his 
chaSr  role  by  wearing  yachting  and  Bul- 

^-B^:h^inrh^eS.'^a?f,wefoundash^^^ 

sroTTrisTbt  trijs-^it  r:o?|e 

SSorSio  River  country:  hell  ex^ore  the 
river  with  you  by  boat.  Jeep  or  plane. 

we  took  off  from  the  Moab  airport  about 
mld-mornlng  in  ^  Volkswagen  Mlcrobust^ 
Die  Tex  had  fitted  out  with  fat  dune  buggy 
tires  on  the  rear  wheels. 

We  lunched  around  a  campflre  on  the  flat 
roc^  neTSad  Horse  Point,  overlooking  a 
^nd  m  the  Colorado,  almost  haU  a  mUe 
straiBht  down,  then  drove  down  to  the  can 
^onCr  along  the  narrow,  twisting  ShJ«^ 
Trall-the  scariest  expedition  f 'arable  sln« 
they  closed  the  giant  skyrlde  at  Luna  Park  in 

^w7d?dTe  Arches  In  the  purpUng  dusk  to 
oT,H  a  dav  that  must  rank  with  a  tr  p 
though  the  white  marble  Taroko  Gorge  m 
T^lwXal  our  most  memorable  single  piece 

°^S'S;'mornlng  we  flew  over  all  of  the 
p Jk  with  Dick  smith,  a  J^^^J'^J^l 
fooks  like  the  of^or^J^l^'^^^^^l^:^ 
Smith  Bros,  and  operates  ^anyomtt^>4^  _ii„ 
flXout  of  Montloello  Airport,  a  few  miles 

"^?te«'';Sdressed  to  Ole  Tex  at  Moab  or 
DlS  smith  at  Montlcello  wUl  get  you  inor« 
SfonnXn,  but  if  you're  in  the  ne  ghbor- 
S^maybe  they'll  be  In  touch  with  you^ 
YOU  see.  the  highway  Pollf«,^'%*  '^^^ 
stunt  around  here.  When  ^hmgs  get^c^ 
nniPt  thevll  Stop  a  passing  car— preferably 
Sh  ou?of-Vtate  llce'nse  plates  and  packed 
^th  kids-and  scare  the  driver  by^  temng 
him  he'll  have  to  come  with  them,  ineii 
thTy  invite  him  to  be  the  ^««ts  of  the  M«ib 
TraveLodge  overnight  and  of  Ole  Tex  for 
nlxld^on  the  river.  Everything  on  the  cuff. 

PARABLE  OF  THE  PARKING  LOTS 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  parable^ 
For  reasons  which  this  parable  makes 
clear,  much  of  what  this  and  other  au- 
gust and  busy  Government  bodies  do 
should  not  be  done.  Thus  it  is  especiaUy 
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Important  for  our  reordered  priorliies  to 
sanction  the  reading  of  this  parable, 
which  appears  in  the  spring  197  iT  issue 
of  the  Public  Interest,  one  of  tha  most 
consistently  stimulating  and  useful  pub- 
lic affairs  Journals  published  i  the 
United  States. 

The  author  is  Henry  G.  Manne,  ^enan 
professor  of  law  and  political  scleice  at 
Rochester  University.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Manne's  es4ay  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ! essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  T 

Ths  Parablb  or  the  Parking  Lots 
(By  Henry  G.  Manne)  ' 

In  a  city  not  far  away  there  was  aj  large 
football  stadlxim.  It  was  used  from  titne  to 
time  for  vswlous  events,  but  the  principal  use 
was  for  football  games  played  Saturday  after- 
noons by  the  local  college  team.  The  pimes 
were  tremendously  popular  and  people  jdrove 
hundreds  of  miles  to  watch  them.  Parking 
was  done  In  the  usual  way.  People  who  ar- 
rived early  were  able  to  park  free  on  the 
streets,  and  latecomers  had  to  pay  to|  park 
In  regular  and  Improvised  lots. 

There  were,  at  distances  ranging  frtom  5 
to  12  blocks  from  the  stadium,  approximately 
25  commercial  parking  lots  aU  of  whldh  re- 
ceived some  business  from  Saturday  after- 
noon football  games.  The  lots  closer  tp  the 
stadium  naturally  received  more  football 
business  than  those  farther  away,  and  |8ome 
of  the  very  close  lots  actually  raised  Ithelr 
price  on  Saturday  afternoons.  But  their  did 
not  raise  the  price  much,  and  moat  dli  not 
change  prices  at  all.  The  reason  wa4  not 
hard  to  find.  ] 

For  something  else  happened  on  football 
afternoons.  A  lot  of  people  who  durln*  the 
week  were  students,  lawyers,  school  tiach- 
ers.  plumbers,  factory  workers,  and  leven 
stock  brokers  went  Into  the  parking  lot  busi- 
ness. It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  td  do. 
Typically  a  young  boy  would  put  up  a  crude, 
homemade  sign  saying  "Parking  $3.'|  He 
would  direct  a  couple  of  cars  Into  his  par- 
ents' driveway,  tell  the  driver  to  takd  the 
key.  and  collect  the  three  dollars.  Ifl  the 
driveway  was  larger  or  there  was  yard  i)ace 
to  park  In,  an  older  brother,  an  unclT  or 
the  head  of  the  household  would  direcii  the 
operation,  sometimes  asking  drivers  to  iave 
their  keys  so  that  shifts  could  be  made  if 
necessary.  ( 

Some  part-time  parking  lot  operators  who 
lived  very  close  to  the  stadium  charged  as 
much  as  «5.00  to  park  In  their  drlvev^ys. 
But  as  the  resldence8-tumed-parkings4lots 
were  located  further  from  the  stadium  (and 
Incidentally  clooer  to  the  commercial  park- 
ing lots),  the  price  charged  at  game  time 
declined.  In  fact  houses  at  some  distance 
from  the  stadium  charged  lees  than  the; ad- 
jacent commercial  lots.  The  whole  system 
seemed  to  work  fairly  smoothly,  and  though 
traffic  Just  after  a  big  game  was  terrible, 
there  were  no  significant  delays  parking  tars 
or  retrieving  parked  cars. 

But  one  day  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  park- 
ing lots  oaUed  a  meeting  of  all  the  com- 
mercial parking  lot  owners  in  the  general 
vldnlty  of  the  stadium.  They  formed  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Parking  Lot  Employers,  or  APflLE. 
And  they  were  very  concerned  about  the  Sat- 
urday parking  business.  One  man  who  owiTed 
four  parking  lots  pointed  out  that  hoqest 
parking  lot  owners  had  heavy  capital  invest- 
ments in  their  businesses,  that  they  paid 
taxes,  and  that  they  employed  individuals 
who  supported  famiUes.  There  was  no  rea^n 
he  alleged,  why  these  lots  should  not  hanille 


all  the  cars  coming  into  the  area  for  special 
events  like  football  games.  "It  Is  unethical," 
he  said,  "to  engage  In  cutthroat  competition 
with  Irresponsible  fender  benders.  After  all, 
parking  cars  is  a  profession,  not  a  business." 
This  last  remark  drew  loud  applause. 

Thus  emboldened  he  continued,  stating 
that  commercial  parking  lot  owners  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  serve  the  public's 
needs.  Ethical  car  parkers,  he  said,  under- 
stand their  obligations  not  to  dent  fenders, 
to  employ  only  trustworthy  car  parkers.  to 
pay  decent  wages,  and  generaUy  to  care  for 
their  ciistomers'  automobiles  as  they  would 
the  corpus  of  a  trust.  His  statement  was 
hailed  by  others  attending  the  meeting  as 
being  very  statesmanlike. 

Others  at  the  meeting  related  various  tales 
of  horror  about  nonprofessional  car  parkers. 
One  homeowner,  it  was  said,  actually  allowed 
his  flfteen-year-old  son  to  move  other  peo- 
ples' cars  around.  Another  said  that  he  had 
seen  an  »8,000  CJadillac  parked  on  a  dirt 
lawn  where  It  would  have  become  mired  in 
mud  had  It  rained  that  day.  Still  another 
pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the  problem 
came  on  the  side  of  the  stadium  with  the 
lower-priced  houses,  where  there  were  more 
driveways  per  block  than  on  the  wealthier 
side  of  the  stadium.  He  pointed  out  that 
these  poor  people  would  rarely  be  able  to 
afford  to  pay  for  damage  to  other  peoples' 
automobUes  or  to  pay  insurance  premiums 
to  cover  such  losses.  He  felt  that  a  profes- 
sional group  such  as  APPLE  had  a  duty  to 
protect  the  public  from  their  foUy  in  using 
those  parking  spaces. 

PlnaUy  another  speaker  reminded  the  audi- 
ence that  these  "marginal,  fly-by-nlght" 
parking  lot  operators  generally  parked  a 
string  of  cars  In  their  driveways  so  that  a 
driver  had  to  wait  until  all  cars  behind  his 
had  been  removed  before  he  could  get  his 
out.  Thu,  he  pointed  out.  was  quite  unlike 
the  situation  In  commercial  lots  where,  dur- 
ing a  normal  business  day.  people  had  to  be 
assured  of  ready  access  to  their  automobiles 
at  any  time.  The  commercial  parking  lots 
either  had  to  hire  more  attendants  to  shift 
cars  around,  or  they  had  to  park  them  so  that 
any  car  was  always  accessible,  even  though 
this  meant  that  fewer  cars  could  park  than 
the  total  space  would  actually  hold.  "Clearly  " 
he  said,  "driveway  parking  constitutes  unfair 
competition." 

Emotions  ran  high  at  this  meeting,  and 
every  member  of  APPLE  pledged  $1  per  park- 
ing space  for  something  mysteriously  called 
a  "slush  fund."  It  was  never  made  clear  ex- 
actly whose  slush  would  be  bought  with 
these  funds,  but  several  months  later  a  res- 
olution was  adopted  by  the  city  council  re- 
quiring licensing  for  anyone  In  the  parklna 
lot  business. 

The  preamble  to  the  new  ordinance  read 
like  the  speeches  at  the  earlier  meeting.  It 
said  that  this  measure  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  unscrupulous,  unpro- 
fessional and  under-capitalized  parking  lot 
operators.  It  required,  inter  alia,  that  anyone 
parking  cars  for  a  fee  must  have  a  mini- 
mum capital  devoted  to  the  parking  lot  busi- 
ness   of    *26,000.    llabUlty    Insurance    In    an 
amount  not  less  than  $500,000.  bonding  for 
each  car  parker.  and  a  special  driving  test  for 
these  parkers  (which  Incidentally  would  be 
designed  and  administered  by  APPLE).  The 
ordinance  also  required,  again  In  the  pubUc's 
interest,  that  every  lot  charge  a  single  posted 
price  for  parking  and  that  any  change  In  the 
posted  price  be  approved  In  advance  by  the 
city  council.  IncldentaUy,  most  members  were 
able  to  raise  their  fees  by  about  20  per  cent 
before  the  flrst  posting. 

Then  a  funny  thing  happened  to  drivers 
on  their  way  to  the  stadium  for  the  next  big 
game.  They  discovered  city  police  In  unusu- 
ally large  numbers  Informing  them  that  it 
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was  Illegal  to  pay  a  non-Ucensed  parkin*  i«» 
operator  for  the  right  to  park  a  car  Thi! 
policemen  also  reminded  parente  that  if  th!r 
children  were  found  in  violation  of  this  q«?. 
nance  it  could  result  in  a  misdeme^; 
charge  being  brought  against  the  parenta^^ 
possible  juvenue  court  proceedings  ^o?^ 

itithaTdS!"'  '*'"  "°  ""'-'^  P-^ 
Back  at  the  commercial  parklne  int. 
another  funny  thing  occurred.  Pro^sZt' 
from  the  entrance  of  each  of  these  ^rWni 
lots  within  twelve  blocks  of  the  stadium  wS! 
long  lines  of  cars  waiting  to  park.  The  uZ 
got  larger  as  the  lot  was  closer  to  the  rtT 
dlum.  Many  drivers  had  to  wait  so  lonTor 
walk  so  far  that  they  missed  the  entire  fl«t 
quarter  of  the  big  game. 

At  the  end  of  the  game  It  was  even  worse 
The  confusion  was  massive.  The  lot  attend' 
ants  could  not  cope  with  the  Jam  up  and 
some  cars  were  actually  not  retrieved  untu 
the  next  day.  It  was  even  rumored  about 
town  that  some  automobiles  had  been  lost 
forever  and  that  considerable  liabilities  might 
result  for  some  operators.  Industry  sdoIcm 
men  denied  thU,  however.  /    k    «- 

Naturally  there  was  a  lot  of  grumbling 
but  there  was  no  agreement  on  what  had 
caused  the  difficulty.  At  first  everyone  said 
there  were  merely  some  "bugs"  in  the  new 
system  that  would  have  to  be  Ironed  out 
But  the  only  "bug"  Ironed  out  was  a  Volks- 
wagen which  was  flattened  by  a  careless  lot 
attendant  In  a  Cadillac  Eldorado. 

The  situation  did  not  Improve  at  subse- 
quent games.  The  members  of  APPLE  did  not 
hire  additional  employees  to  park  cars,  and 
operators  near  the  stadium  were  not  careful 
to  follow  their  previous  practice  of  parking 
cars  m  such  a  way  as  to  have  them  Imme- 
diately accessible.  Employees  seemed  to  be- 
come more  surly,  and  the  number  of  dented- 
fender  claims  mounted  rapidly. 

Little  by  little,  too,  cars  began  appearing 
In  residential  driveways  again.  For  instance 
one  enterprising  youth  regularly  went  into 
the  car  wash  business  on  footbaU  afternoons. 
promising  that  his  waah  Job  would  take  at 
least  two  hours.  He  charged  five  dollars,  and 
got  It — even  on  rainy  days— in  fact,  especlaUy 
on  rainy  days.  Another  homeowner  offered  to 
take  cars  on  consignment  for  three  hours  to 
seU  them  at  prices  fixed  by  the  owner.  He 
charged  $4.00  for  this  "service,"  but  his  sub- 
terfuge was  quickly  squelched  by  the  author- 
ities. The  parking  situation  remained 
"critical." 

Political  pressures  on  the  city  council 
began  to  mount  to  "do  something"  about  the 
inordinate  delays  in  parking  and  retrieving 
cars  on  football  afternoons.  The  city  council 
sent  a  stern  note  of  warning  to  APPLE,  and 
APPLE  appointed  a  special  study  group  re- 
cr\ated  from  the  local  university's  computer 
science  department  to  look  into  the  matter. 
This  group  reported  that  the  managerial  and 
administrative  machinery  in  the  parking  lot 
business  was  archaic.  What  was  needed,  the 
study  group  said,  was  less  goose  quills  and 
stand-up  desks  and  more  computers  and 
conveyor  belts.  It  was  also  suggested  that  all 
members  of  APPLE  be  hooked  Into  one  com- 
puter so  that  cars  could  really  be  shifted  to 
the  most  accessible  spaces. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Industry  took  up  the 
cry  of  administrative  modernization.  Subtle 
warnings  appeared  In  the  local  papers  sug- 
gesting that  If  the  Industry  did  not  get  lt« 
own  hoiise  in  order,  heavy-handed  regulation 
could  be  anticipated.  The  city  council  asked 
for  reports  on  failures  to  deliver  cars  and 
decreed  that  this  would  Include  any  failure 
to  put  a  driver  In  his  car  within  five  min- 
utes of  demand  without  a  new  dent. 

Some  of  the  professional  operators  ac- 
tually Installed  computer  equipment  to  han- 
dle their  ticketing  and  parking  logistics  prob- 
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Jems.  And  some  added  second  stories  to  their 
parking  lots.  Others  bought  up  additional 
ipace,  thereby  raising  the  value  of  vacant 
lots  In  the  area.  But  many  simply  added 
a  few  additional  car  parkers  and  hoped  that 
the  problem  would  go  away  without  a  sub- 
Rtantlal  Investment  of  capital. 

The  commercial  operators  also  began  ar- 
guing that  they  needed  higher  parking  fees 
because  of  their  higher  operating  costs.  Ev- 
eryone agreed  that  costs  for  operating  a  park- 
ing lot  were  certainly  higher  than  before  the 
licensing  ordinance.  So  the  city  council 
granted  a  request  for  an  across-the-board 
ten  per  cent  hike  in  fees.  The  local  news- 
paper editorially  hoped  that  this  would  ease 
the  problem  without  still  higher  fees  being 
necessary.  In  a  way,  it  did.  A  lot  of  people 
stopped  driving.  They  began  using  city  buses, 
or  they  chartered  private  buses  for  the  game. 
Some  stayed  home  and  watched  the  game 
on  TV.  A  new  study  group  on  fees  waa  ap- 
pointed. 

Just  about  then  several  other  blows  fell 
on  the  parking  lot  business.  Bus  transporta- 
tion to  the  area  near  the  stadium  was  im- 
proved with  a  federal  subsidy  to  the  munic- 
ipal bus  company.  And  several  new  suburban 
shopping  centers  caused  a  loss  of  automobile 
traffic  In  the  older  areas  of  town.  But  most 
dramatic  of  all,  the  local  university,  under 
severe  pressure  from  its  students  and  fac- 
ulty, dropped  Intercollegiate  football  alto- 
gether and  converted  the  stadium  Into  a  park 
tor  underprivileged  children. 

The  Impact  of  these  events  on  the  com- 
mercial parking  lots  was  swift.  Income  de- 
clined draatloally.  The  companies  that  had 
borrowed  money  to  finance  the  expansion 
everyone  wanted  earlier  were  hardest  hit. 
Two  declared  bankruptcy,  and  many  had 
to  be  absorbed  by  financially  stronger  com- 
panies. Layoffs  among  car  parkers  were  enor- 
mous, and  APPLE  actually  peUtloned  the 
city  council  to  guarantee  the  premiums  on 
their  liability  Insurance  policies  so  that  peo- 
ple would  not  be  afraid  to  park  commercially. 
This  Idea  was  suggested  by  APPLE  by  recent 
Congressional  legislation  creating  an  Inatir- 
ance  program  for  stock  brokers. 

A  spokesman  for  APPLE  made  the  follow- 
ing pubUc  statement:  "New  organizations  or 
arrangements  may  be  necessary  to  straighten 
out  this  problem.  There  has  been  a  failure 
in  both  the  structure  of  the  industry  and  the 
regulatory  scheme.  New  and  better  regulation 
is  clearly  demanded.  A  sound  parking  lot 
business  Is  necessary  for  a  healthy  urban 
economy."  The  statement  was  hailed  by  the 
Industry  as  being  very  statesmanlike,  though 
everyone  speculated  about  what  he  really 
meant. 

Others  In  the  Industry  demanded  that  the 
city  bus  service  be  curtailed  during  the  emer- 
gency. The  city  council  granted  every  rate 
increase  the  lots  requested.  There  were  no 
requests  for  rate  decreases,  but  the  weaker 
lots  began  offering  prizes  and  other  subtle 
or  covert  rebates  to  private  bus  companies 
who  would  park  with  them.  In  fact,  this 
problem  became  so  serious  and  uncontroUa- 
Bie  that  one  owner  of  a  large  chain  pro- 
claimed that  old-fashioned  price  competition 
lor  this  business  would  be  desirable  This 
»«aln  was  hailed  as  sUtesmanllke,  but 
everyone  assumed  that  he  reaUy  meant 
something  else.  No  one  propoeed  repeal  of 
the  licensing  ordinance.  ^^ 

One  other  thing  happened.  Under  pressure 
from  APPLE,  the  city  council  decreed  that 
nenceforth  no  parking  would  be  allowed  on 
&ny  streets  in  the  dovratown  area  of  town 
rae  local  merchants  were  extremely  unhappy 
with  this,  however,  and  the  council  rescinded 
we  wdlnance  at  the  next  meeting,  dtlng  a 
«mputer  error  as  the  basis  for  the  earlier 
rsstrlctlon. 


The  ultimate  resolution  of  the  "new"  park- 
ing problem  is  not  In  sight.  The  parking  lot 
Industry  In  this  town  not  very  far  from  here 
Is  now  said  to  be  a  depressed  business,  even 
a  sick  one.  Everyone  looks  to  the  dty  council 
for  a  solution,  but  things  will  probably  limp 
along  as  they  are  for  quite  a  while,  picking 
up  with  an  occasional  professional  football 
game  and  dropping  low  with  bad  weather. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Moral.  If  you  risk  your  lot  imder  an  apple 
tree,  you  may  get  hit  In  the  head. 


HENRY   L.    SLATER   APPRECIATION 
DAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  May  1, 
1971,  was  declared  Henry  L.  Slater  Ap- 
preciation Day  by  the  citizens  of  Bums, 
Oreg.  Because  of  my  deep  respect  and 
great  regard  for  Henry  Slater,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  festive  day  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  an  indication 
of  the  esteem  and  affection  In  which  we 
hold  Henry  L.  Slater,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  superior  service  and  dedication  to 
the  education  process,  to  his  community 
of  Bums,  and  to  his  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Henkt  L.  Slater  Appkbciation  Dat 
In  a  resolution  signed  April  28,  1971,  the 
Harney  Coimty  Court,  the  Honorable  New- 
ton Hotchklss,  Judge,  and  the  City  of  Bums, 
the  Honorable  Vir.  A.  Sawyer.  Mayor,  Jointly 
proclaimed  May  1,  1971,  as  Henry  L.  Slater 
Appreciation  Day  to  be  celebrated  by  aU  of 
the  common  citizens  In  recognition  of  Mr. 
Slater's  27  years  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Bums  Grade  School  system,  to  specifically 
honor  his  professional  dedication,  long  dedi- 
cated years  of  youth  activity,  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  area  of  patriotism, 
and  his  strong  moral  life. 

On  May  1  a  pubUc  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Elks  Temple,  BJ>.O.E.  1680,  Burns,  Oregon, 
so  that  all  of  Henry's  long  time  friends,  of 
over  2!4  decades,  could  pay  tribute  to  Mr 
Slater,  his  wife.  Gen;  daughter.  Mrs.  Robert 
(Peggy)  Sltz  and  her  husband;  his  son 
Vrfllllam  (Bill)  and  his  wife,  Lu;  and  Mr' 
Slater's  five  grandchildren.  The  toastmaster 
of  the  banquet  was  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Smith,  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  principal  speaker 
was  the  Honorable  Dale  Pamell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  In  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  public 
announcement  by  Dr.  Robert  J  Raleigh 
Chairman,  Bums  Orade  School,  that  froni 
that  day  forward  the  Bums  Grade  School  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  Henry  L  Slater 
Grade  School. 

The  following  speech  Is  a  public  tribute  to 
Mr.  Slater  made  during  the  banquet  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Weare.  MX).,  a  long  time  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Slater's  and  a  member  of  the 
Burns  Orade  School  Board  for  17  years. 
Chairman  on  a  rotating  basis  for  five  years. 

STATEMENT    BY    JOHN    H.    WEARE,    M.D. 

I  first  came  to  know  Mr.  Slater  through  my 
associations  with  the  Bums  Orade  School.  In 
the  1944-45  schoolyear  I  served  on  the  Budget 
Board,  and  that  spring  the  school  board 
members  were  Cecil  Bennett,  Rudy  Relnert- 
son,  and  Plurlbus  Tiller.  Mr.  Tiller  was  re- 
tiring from  the  board  and  they  asked  me  to 
run  m  his  place.  I  was  selected  and  served  for 
seventeen  years  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
During  this  time  I  had  plenty  of  opport\mlty 


to  see  Mr.  Slater  as  a  teacher  and  administra- 
tor and  to  learn  a  lot  about  his  methods  and 
phUosophy  of  what  a  school  should  do.  I  came 
to  respect  and  admire  him  both  as  an  educa- 
tor and  as  a  man.  For  a  few  years  before  Mr. 
Slater  came  to  Bums  the  grade  school  dis- 
trict was  torn  with  dissension  over  matters 
that  need  not  be  recounted  now.  I  remember 
that  there  were  lots  of  people  blaming  the 
board  for  hiring  Mr.  Slater  even  before  be 
got  here.  They  felt  he  wasn't  the  right  man 
for  the  Job  and  he  wouldn't  last — that  he 
would  be  forced  out  like  his  predecessors  had 
been.  Tonight  and  the  past  twenty-seven 
years  prove  how  wrong  they  were.  Because  of 
the  problems  that  the  school  district  was 
having  at  that  time  I  really  was  not  at  all 
anxious  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  and 
expose  myself  to  the  problems  of  the  district 
and  the  criticism  of  the  people  that  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  before  becoming  a  member 
of  the  board.  My  fears  turned  out  to  be 
groundless,  as  Mr.  Slater  made  my  duties  as 
a  school  board  member  quite  easy.  Any  prob- 
lems that  the  school  board  had  were  not 
of  his  making.  When  it  came  to  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  school  he  could  present 
It  so  logically  and  sincerely  that  he  seldom 
had  any  problem  In  convincing  the  board  to 
allow  him  to  follow  his  desires. 

He  r\ins  his  school  In  the  way  that  there 
Is  never  any  question  as  to  who  the  boss  Is, 
yet  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  Is  responsible  to  the  board  and  his  con- 
stituents. He  never  forgets  the  fact  that  the 
taxpayer  Is  paying  the  bill  and  he  always 
asks  for  the  basic  programs  without  a  lot  of 
frills.  As  a  result  of  this  and  as  evidence  of 
their  confidence  in  him  and  their  approval 
of  his  handling  of  the  school,  the  people  of 
his  district  have  never  voted  down  one  of 
his  budgets.  I  consider  thin  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  you  consider  that  several  of 
our  own  high  school  budgets  have  been  voted 
down  during  this  time.  He  would  stand  up 
for  what  he  considered  a  fair  salary  schedule 
for  his  teachers,  but  I  never  heard  him  ask 
for  a  raise  in  salary  for  himself.  In  fact  more 
than  once  he  refused  or  talked  the  board  Into 
a  lesser  raise  than  the  board  offered  him. 
TriUy  education  of  the  Burns  Grade  School 
children  has  been  more  Important  to  him 
than  the  amount  of  his  salary. 

For  the  first  few  yean  Mr.  Slater  would 
teach  a  class  or  so  In  English.  He  is  a  strong 
teacher  and  enjoys  teaching  in  the  class- 
room. Soon  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion began  saying  that  he  shouldn't  be 
teaching.  He  resisted  them  for  a  time  saying 
that  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  be  a 
better  administrator  by  having  first-hand 
knowledge  of  classroom  problems  in  teach- 
ing— both  from  the  teacher's  and  pupil's 
standpoint.  It  also  helped  him  maintain  a 
personal  touch  with  the  students  and  they 
with  him.  Eventually  the  pressure  from  the 
State  Department  forced  him  to  give  up 
teaching.  I  seem  to  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers and  seen  on  T.V.  that  during  this 
school  year  our  present  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Dale  Pamell,  who  will 
be  speaking  to  you  next  on  the  program, 
spent  some  time  teaching  in  the  classroom 
and  said  he  learned  something  from  having 
done  so.  Even  after  being  forced  out  of  the 
classroom  Mr.  Slater  found  a  way  to  get  addi- 
tional contact  with  and  exposure  to  his  stu- 
dents. He  assigned  himself  as  lunchroom 
monitor  in  order  to  maintain  this  contact. 

Mr.  Slater  strongly  feels  that  the  first  in- 
gredient to  learning  U  discipline.  Granted 
that  discipline  can  be  accomplished  by  differ- 
ent people  by  different  methods,  yet  If  there 
U  not  discipline  In  the  classroom  the  efflclen- 
cy  of  learning  Is  greatly  reduced.  He  does  hU 
best  at  the  start  of  each  year  and  during  each 
year  to  get  this  fact  across  to  his  new  teacher. 
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I  don't  believe  there  Is  anyone  who  w  juld  not 
fteree  that  he  has  always  had  a  dU  clplined 
classroom.  The  school  Is  one  place  where  a 
firm  fair  authoritarian  Is  a  great  asset.  I 
think  that  you  will  find  that  even  after  grow- 
Ine  up  a  lot  of  his  former  students  r<  member 
and  respect  the  discipline  and  fairness  of  hU 
administration.  There  Is  a  sort  of  8  we  they 
hold.  He  is  stUl  Mr.  Slater  to  them. 

Mr  Slater  has  seen  numerous  teaching 
fads  and  methods  come  and  so.  I  know  of 
some  that  he  felt  were  poorly  concel  ved  and 
wrong  and  either  resisted  using  thei:i  or  dis- 
continued using  them  as  soon  as  possible 
Time  has  proved  him  right.  He  f(el3  that 
every  child  capable  of  learning  ther  i  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  be  well 
grounded  in  the  basics  of  reading  and  arith- 
metic and  he  has  always  aimed  toimrd  the 
strongest  programs  possible  to  equip  every 
child  with  these  basic  skills  because  a  weak- 
ness in  them  handicaps  the  chUd  Iti  all  his 
other  courses  and  in  life.  He  haii  always 
resented  the  crowding  of  the  cuTlculum 
with— to  him  and  me— some  pro(Tams  of 
lesser  importance  when  it  cuts  nto  the 
teaching  time  of  the  basic  subJecU .  He  has 
had  an  especially  strong  interest  ir  reading 
programs  and  has  done  everything  he  could 
to  maintain  a  strong  reading  progr^  In  his 
school  This  Includes  the  early  ir^titutlng 
of  special  reading  classes  taught  byi  teachers 
specially  trained  to  help  children  with  read- 
ing problems.  It  Involved  the  use  of  what 
he  feels  to  be  the  best  reading  c^jrrlculum 
method  available  to  help  childrer  become 
good  readers. 

Mr.  Slater  has  taught  many  things  to  his 
students  that  are  not  taught  in  the  regular 
classrooms.  He  teaches  love  and  rsspect  of 
God  and  country.  He  does  this  by  his  own 
example  and  through  teaching  programs. 
Now.  of  course,  religion  can't  be  tauj  ht  In  our 
public  schools  in  Oregon,  but  he  never  has 
hesitated  to  t«U  his  students  to  a  tend  the 
church  of  their  choice  regularly  and  he  sets 
the  example  by  doing  so  himself.  The  clean— 
If  you  overlook  his  cigars— moral  lUe  that  he 
lives  in  this  small  flshbowl  community  speaks 
stronger  than  words  of  his  belief.  lie  tries  to 
hire  teachers  who  have  the  same  standards 
He  strongly  believes  that  patrioOim  should 
and  must  be  taught  to  our  students  in 
school.  In  1951  he  had  a  small  Lincoln's 
Day  program  put  on  by  the  7th  and  8th 
grade  students.  This  program  has  been  re- 
peated and  grown  so  that  now  ea(h  year  it 
plays  to  standing  room  only  audle:ices. 

Each  year  at  graduation  exercises,  there 
Is  present  In  the  audience,  nervovs  parents 
of  graduates  on  the  platform,  wto  will  be 
giving  speeches  during  the  cour«  of  the 
program.  Each  such  parent  is  af  -aid  their 
child  Is  going  to  have  some  sort  ot  a  catas- 
trophe while  giving  his  speech,  but  It  never 
happens.  Instead,  the  child  goes  fur  beyond 
the  expectations  of  their  parents  in  what 
may  well  have  been  their  first  exposure  to 
public  speaking.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Slater 
has  spent  hours  in  the  evening!  training 
these  children  and  giving  them  ;helr  first 
lessons  In  public  speaking.  Many  a  person 
has  been  thankful  then  and  latw  in  life 
for  the  training  Mr.  Slater  gave  ihem.  His 
scrapbook  has  letters  to  attest  to  tl  lis.  I  have 
had  former  students  personally  tsU  me  so. 
The  Btirns  Grade  School  under  N!r.  Slater's 
direction  has  twice  won  a  Freedom  Founda- 
tion award  for  Its  outstanding  program  In 
teaching  the  fundamental  freedoms  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  addition  t|o  this  Mr. 
Slater  has  personally  received  eleven  sepa- 
rate awards  from  the  Freedom  roundatlon 
at  Valley  Forge  for  original  essa^.  No  one 
else  In  the  United  States  has  received  as 
many  awards  from  the  Freedom  F(  lundatlon. 
The  foUowlng  list  of  winning  etsayB  very 
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well  shows  his  feelings  and  convictions  about 
his  country.  His  first  winning  essay  was  In 
1951  and  was  entitled  "My  Coiintry".  In 
1953  the  essay  was  entitled  "Freedom's  Holy 

Light".  ^  ,  ,, 

1955 — -'Youth,  Americanism  Citadel. 
1957 — "Let's  Teach  Americanism." 
1958 — 'Let's  Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted." 
1959 — "This  Is  our  Record." 
I960 — "We  Have  Reached  the  Crossroads." 
1961 — "Our  Heritage." 
1962 — "Long  May  It  Wave." 
1963 — "The  Truths  are  Self  Evident." 
1967 — "The  Whites  of  Their  Eyes." 
In  these  days  when  we  see  so  much  evidence 
of  lack  of  respect  of  our  fiag.  our  country,  and 
of  any  form  of  authority  we  see  more  than 
ever  the  need  for  clear  thinking  far-sighted 
educators  as  Mr.  Slater. 

I  consider  myself  especially  fortunate  that 
over  the  years  I  have  had  the  prlvUege  of 
being  one  of  the  hosts  of  Mr.  Slater's  friends. 
I  have  spent  many  hours  with  him  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances  and  know  what  a 
wonderful  man  he  really  is.  We  have  had 
numerous  confidential  discussions  and  I 
have  never  heard  him  say  a  bad  word  about 
or  run  down  the  character  of  any  indi- 
vidual no  matter  what  the  provocation  might 
be.  Anyone  who  has  been  around  Mr.  Slater 
knows  how  well  he  appreciates  good  humor 
and  who  has  not  been  made  to  feel  better 
as  they  have  listened  to  his  hilarious,  highly 
individual  laughing. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  rec- 
ognized leader  In  omi  community,  he  is 
humble.  avaUable  to  all  and  is  quick  to  rec- 
ognize anything  good  or  helpful  done  by 
others.  Numerous  are  the  letters  of  thank 
you  and  congratxilatlons  that  he  has  writ- 
ten to  many  of  us  In  this  community.  He  Is 
the  author  of  many  thank  you  letters  In  the 
local  paper  to  people  for  helping  In  special 
projects.  He  has  been  generous  of  his  time 
and  talents  In  supporting  worthy  projects 
by  letters  in  the  paper  and  talks  over  the 
radio  and  to  group  meetings. 

His  Is  a  well  rounded  life.  Besides  being 
an  active  leader  In  his  profession,  his  off 
duty  hours  are  filled  with  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities. He  Is  a  good  husband,  father  of  two. 
and  proud  grandfather  of  five.  He  is  an  avid 
fisherman  and  has  spent  many  hoiirs  In  the 
fields  of  Harney  County,  hunting  birds.  Only 
m  the  past  few  years  has  he  given  his  faith- 
ful double  biureled  shotgun  that  he  called 
Black  Martah.  He  is  interested  in  a  w'de 
variety  of  sports.  His  midwest  background 
and  loyalties  sometimes  warp  his  Judgment 
in  the  nicking  of  winners  of  contests  be- 
tween the  Big  Ten  and  the  West  Coa.st.  He 
Is  a  frequent  winner  of  bridge  tournaments 
and  has  earned  a  national  ranking  of  a  Na- 
tional Master.  He  is  widely  read  In  many 
fields  and  takes  an  active  Interest  In  politics 
from  the  local  to  the  national  level. 

His  accomplishments  of  course  have  not 
gone  unnoticed.  In  January,  1961,  he  was 
chosen  as  Senior  Citizen  of  the  year  for 
Harney  County  for  the  year  1960.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  him  for  that  award. 
On  August  12.  1969,  President  Nixon  directed 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education,  to  write  a  letter  of  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Slater  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  American  Education  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  country's  heritage.  On  August 
16.  1969.  Governor  Tom  McCall  Issued  a 
special  proclamation  honoring  Mr.  Slater  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  good  citi- 
zenship In  Oregon.  Mr.  Slater  has  received 
many  letters  from  students  and  parents 
thanking  him  for  the  Infiuence  he  has  had 
on  their  life  or  the  lUe  of  their  chl'dren. 
I  am  svire  that  aU  of  these  recognitions  have 
warmed  his  heart  and  helped  to  repay  him 
for  the  many  hours  over  and  above  the  re- 


quirements of  his  position  that  he  has  wil- 
lingly given  over  the  years,  but  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  these  recognitions  will  mean 
as  much  to  him  as  the  one  made  possible 
by  his  admirers  In  the  community,  the  re- 
naming of  Burns  Grade  School,  offlcUlly 
known  as  Henry  L.  Slater  Grade  School. 

In  closmg.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Hank, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  that 
you  have  done  for  this  oooimunlty  and  more 
personally  for  all  the  help  and  gvUdance  you 
have  given  me  and  my  family  for  allow- 
Ing  me  to  benefit  by  your  true  friendship. 


UP,  UP,  UP  FOR  SHOE  IMPORTS- 
DOWN.  DOWN.  DOWN  FOR  JOBS 
FOR  SHOE  WORKERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  on  shoe  imports  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  are  now  available. 

They  show  once  again  the  dismal  pic- 
ture of  shoe  imports  up.  up.  up.  There 
has  been  a  2 7. 4 -percent  increase  over  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  workers  are  suffering  further. 
They  are  losing  more  jobs  to  foreign 
workers.  They  face  an  increasingly  un- 
certain future. 

The  administration  still  does  not  act. 
They  have  provided  some  job  retraining 
assistance.  But  this  is  just  a  band-aid  on 
the  severe  injury  suffered  by  the  shoe 
industry.  Congress  must  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  figures  on  shoe  imports 
compiled  by  the  American  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  for  January, 
February  Eind  March  of  this  year,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Amebican  Footwear 
mantjtacturees  association. 

May  7,  1971. 

Imposts,  Makch  1971 — Fikst  Quakteb  27  Pie- 
cent  Above  Last  Year 

In  March,  31,517.000  pairs  of  Leather  and 
Vinyl  footwear  were  dropped  on  American 
shores,  bringing  the  total  for  the  first  quar- 
ter to  87.531.000  pairs— a  27.4%  increase 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

However  one  compares  the  statistics  for 
Imports,  the  results  are  always  the  same- 
they  continue  to  grow,  and  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  production.  In  1970  Imports  re- 
presented 42%  of  domestic  production.  Com- 
pare that  with  4%  in  1960.  14%  In  1965.  and 
the  dramatic  growth  of  Imports  is  quickly 
revealed.  The  growth  continues  in  1971  at  « 
lighting  speed.  For  the  first  quarter  import* 
represented  65%  of  domestic  productlon-a 
devastating  statistic  for  domestic  manufac- 
turers, to  say  the  least. 

Coupled  with  the  Increase  In  pairs  Is  the 
greater  Increase  In  the  dollar  value  of  im- 
ports. In  1970  the  value  of  Imports  totalM 
$549,248,000  at  the  f.o.b.  level— a  28  r  in- 
crease over  1969.  No  longer  are  we  getting 
only  cheap  footwear  from  abroad^Leatner 
footwear  in  1970  totaled  120,395.000-7«'^ 
of  the  value  for  all  Imported  footwear.  Thus 
far  this  year,  the  f.o.b.  value  of  leather  loot- 
wear  accounts  for  80%  of  the  total  fo.o. 
value.  ^  ^    i„  «. 

With  the  first  three  months  data  m.  " 
can  readUy  see  that  as  long  «  imports  aw 
allowed  to  enter  the  American  Market  free^ 
they  wUl  continue  to  stabilize  their  growtn 
performance  of  the  past  few  years. 


May  12,  1971 
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3  months.  1971 


Type  of  footwear 


March  1971, 
pairs 


Percent 

change. 

1971/1970 


Pairs 


Dollar 
value 


Average 
dollar 
value 

per  pair 


Percent  change,  3  months, 
1971/1970 


Pairs 


Dollar 
value 


Leather  and  vinyL  total 30,737.2 

Leather  exclusive,  slippers 

Men's,  youths',  boys' 

Women  s.  misses' 

Children's,  infants' 

Moccasins 

Other  leather  (including  work  and  athletic) 

Sippan 

Vinyl  supported  uppers 

Men's  and  boys' 

Women's  and  misses' 

Children's  and  infants' 

Soft  soles - 

Other  nonrubber  types,  total 

Wood 

Fabric  uppers 

Other,  n.e.s 

Nonrubber  footwear,  total 

Rubber  soled  fabric  uppers. 

Grand  total,  all  types 36,937.0 


+25.9 


85.251.7         176.668.5 


2.07 


+28.2 


+31.1 


17  319  8 

+18.2 

45.521.7 

141,205.6 

3.10 

+27.6 

+27.0 

4  412  8 

+25.0 
+17.0 
+15.9 
-79.6 
+17.8 

11,540.7 

30.146.4 

2.952.9 

133.3 

748.4 

47,361.7 
86.610.2 

4,069.4 
175.0 

2.389.3 

4.10 
2.87 
1.38 
1.31 
3.99 

+34.8 
+25.2 
+36.8 
-31.6 

+10.6 

+36.3 
+22.1 
+38.1 
+15.3 
+22.5 

11  600.6 

991  5 

46.4 

268  5 

21.4 

+22.3 

44.5 

127.4 

2.86 

+16.8 

+42.3 

13  396.0 

+37.6 

39,  685. 5 

35. 335. 5 

.89 

+28.9 

+50.8 

2  580  0 

+96.0 
+30.8 
+25.3 
-41.4 

6,844.7 

29,478.4 

2,963.4 

399.0 

7.544.0 

25.522.9 

1,986.0 

282.6 

1.10 
.87 
.67 
.71 

+84.9 
-i-22.3 
+16.3 
-11.6 

.      +82.5 

+46.8 

+2a3 

+5.7 

9, 702.  3 

989.5 

124.2 

780. 4 

+3.3 

2,279.4 

2,273.4 

1.00 

+4.7 

-13.5 

155.4 
453.1 
171.9 

-45.6 
+28.5 
+46.3 

411.7 

1,361.6 

506.1 

1.055.5 
818.7 
399.2 

2.66 
.60 
.79 

-43.9 

+11.0 
+  134.5 

-39.5 
+23.7 
+81.5 

31.517.6 
5. 419. 4 

+25.3 
+44.3 

87,  531. 1 
14.917.9 

178,941.9 
14,483.2 

2.04 
.97 

+27.4 
+31  9 

+30.3 
+68.8 

+27.7         102,449.0         193.425.1 


1.89 


+28.1 


+32.5 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding.  Figures  do  not  include  imports  of  waterproof  Source:  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association  estimates  from  census  raw  data.  For 
rubber  footwear,  zories.  and  slipper  socks.  Rubber  soled  fabric  upper  footwear  includes  non-  further  detailed  information,  address  your  inquiries  to  the  association,  Room  302  342  Madison 
American  selling  price  types.  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


SPEEDY  TRIALS— NOT  PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1971.  I  introduced  S.  895.  a  bill 
to  give  vitsdity  and  meaning  to  the  speedy 
trial  guarantee  of  the  sixth  amendment 
of  our  Constitution.  At  that  time  24  Sen- 
ators joined  me  in  this  efifort  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  our  troubled  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  17  more  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  found  sufficient  merit  in  this 
bill  to  cosponsor  it.  I  look  forward  to 
their  active  support  as  we  work  toward 
our  common  goal  of  speedy  trials  for  all 
criminal  suspects,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  S. 
895  the  following  Senators  be  shown  as 
cosponsors:  Birch  Bayh.  Wallace  F. 
Bennett,  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen.  Jr..  Alan 
Bible,  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  Howard  W. 
Cannon.  Clifford  P.  Case.  Lawton 
Chiles,  Alan  Cranston.  Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Robert  Dole,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Hiram  L.  Fong.  David  H.  Gambrell, 
Edward  J.  Gttrney,  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Vance  Hartke.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Roman  L.  Hruska,  Harold  E.  Hughes. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Henry  M.  Jackson.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr.,  John  L.  McClellan,  Gale 
W.  McGee,  George  McGovern.  Thomas 
J.  McIntyre,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Frank 
E.  Moss.  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  Robert  W. 
Packwood.  Claiborne  Pell.  Jennings 
Randolph,  Ted  Stevens,  Herman  E. 
Talmadce,  Strom  Thurmond.  John  G. 
Tower,  and  Harrison  A.  Williams. 

This  means  that  in  the  short  space  of 
time  since  S.  895  was  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  total  of  42  Members  have  rallied 
behind  this  effort  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  our  day.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, this  indicates  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  this  Nation  want 
legislative  action  to  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  just  an  empty  slogan 
which  perverts  it. 

S.  895  has  been  referred  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee,  and  I 
hope  we  can  soon  begin  our  hearings  so 
that  the  bill  can  be  refined,  if  necessary, 
and  brought  to  the  Senate  floor.  With 
the  strong  show  of  support  already  mani- 
fested in  the  Senate.  I  fully  expect  this 
body  to  pass  a  speedy  trial  bill  within 
the  very  near  future. 

A  few  weeks  ago  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Judiciary,  an  assemblage 
of  prominent  judges,  lawyers,  and  edu- 
cators, the  President  made  plain  his  own 
commitment  to  speedy  trial.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  said : 

The  founders  of  this  Nation  wrote  these 
words  Into  the  BUI  of  Rights:  "the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial."  The  word  "speedy"  was  nowhere  modi- 
fled  or  watered  down.  We  have  to  assume 
they  meant  exactly  what  they  sald^-e  speedy 
trial. 

It  Is  not  an  Impossible  goal.  In  criminal 
cases  In  Great  Britain  today,  moet  accvised 
persons  are  brought  to  trial  within  60  days 
after  arrest.  Most  appeals  are  decided  within 
three  months  after  they  are  filed. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  firmly  dedicated  to  both  the 
principle  and  practice  of  speedy  trial.  His 
dedication  will  enhance  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  viable  legislative  solution  to 
the  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  backing  for 
speedy  trial  already  displayed  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  heartening  to  know 
that  we  also  have  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  with  us  in 
the  battle.  In  his  address  to  the  Ameri- 


can Bar  Association  on  the  state  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  in  August  of  last  year. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  said : 

If  ever  the  law  is  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving  us 
Immediate  concern,  we  must  make  some 
drastic  changes.  The  most  simple  and  obvi- 
ous remedy  Is  to  give  the  courts  the  man- 
power and  tools — Including  the  prosecutors 
and  defense  lawyers — to  try  criminal  cases 
within  60  days  after  Indictment  and  let  us 
see  what  happens.  I  predict  It  would  sharply 
reduce  the  crime  rate. 

Efficiency  must  never  be  the  controlling 
test  of  criminal  Justice  but  the  work  of  the 
courts  can  be  efficient  without  jeopardizing 
basic  safeguards.  Indeed  the  delays  In  trials 
are  often  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  indi- 
vidual rights.  Both  the  accused  and  the  pub- 
lic are  entitled  to  a  prompt  trial. 

In  declaring  that  criminal  trials 
within  60  days  would  sharply  reduce  the 
crime  rate  and  that  both  the  accused  and 
the  public  have  a  fundamental  right  to 
speedy  trial,  the  Chief  Justice  plainly 
enunciated  two  consummate  truths 
which  neither  the  legislature,  nor  the  ju- 
diciary, nor  the  executive  can  ignore  any 
longer. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  we  have  seen 
some  encouraging  signs  emerge  from 
within  the  judiciary  both  at  Federal  and 
State  levels.  On  January  5.  1971,  the 
Judicial  Coimcil  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  promulgated  a  series  of 
new  speedy  trial  rules  for  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  Second  Circuit.  This  action 
assumes  great  significance  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  Second  Circuit 
contains  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  which  is  one  of  the  busiest  Federal 
district  courts  in  the  land. 

The  new  rules  require  that  the  U.S. 
attorney  must  be  ready  for  trial  of  an 
unconvicted,  detained  defendant  within 
90  days  of  detention.  If  not,  the  defend- 
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ant  is  to  be  released,  unless  excep;ional 
circumsunces  appear.  The  rules  also  re- 
ouire  the  Government  to  be  ready  lor 
trial  in  aU  cases  within  6  months  from 
the  date  of  arrest,  service  of  sumiions, 
detention,  or  fUing  of  a  complami  or  a 
formal  charge,  whichever  is  ea^Uest. 
Otherwise,  the  case  shaU  be  disriissea 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  dis- 
trict court.  The  rules  also  give  a  clear 
priority  generally  to  criminal  cases  and 
particularly  to  detained  defendant  and 
detained  defendants  believed  to  present 
unusual  risks.  In  announcing  theiru.es, 
the  Circuit  Judicial  CouncU  stated} 

The  deterrence  of  crime  by  prompt  pro- 
secution of  charges  Is  frustrated  whfenever 
there  is  a  delay  In  the  disposition  of  la  case 
which  is  not  required  for  some  good  ieason. 
The  general  observance  of  law  rests  ^argely 
upon  a  respect  for  the  process  of  la[w  en- 
forcement. When  the  process  Is  slowed  down 
by  repeated  delays  In  the  disposition  of 
charges  for  which  there  Is  no  good  Reason, 
public  confidence  Is  seriously  eroded.    | 

At  the  State  level  the  New  YorlcJCourt 
of  Appeals,  the  highest  court  iri  that 
State  has  sought  to  set  its  own  hoMse  in 
order  by  boldly  following  the  patten  set 
by  the  Second  Circuit.  It  announcejd  new 
rules  just  2  weeks  ago  which  will  reqmre 
release  on  baU  of  neariy  all  defendants 
whose  trials  have  not  begun  witljin  90 
days  of  their  arrest  and  the  outright  dis- 
missal of  defendants  who  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial,  through  no  fatilt  of 
their  own,  within  6  months  of  th«ir  ar- 
rest. In  recognition  of  the  immediate  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  burde^  the 
rules  would  Impose,  the  effective  dite  for 
the  new  court  rules  is  May  of  1972[ 

The  kind  of  initiative  displayed  ^y  the 
second  circuit  court  of  appeals  aind  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  will  serve 
as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  legislative  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  and  of  State  legis- 
latures throughout  the  countnj  who 
tackle  the  problem  of  trial  delay.   | 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  m^ny  of 
our  courts  already  have  exemplaijy  rec- 
ords in  this  field.  For  them,  neltheij  legis- 
lation nor  court  rules  need  be  imposed. 
In  a  recent  letter  from  Chief  Jud|ge  Al- 
bert Stephens.  Jr..  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  CaU- 
fomia.  which  includes  part  of  LOs  An- 
geles I  learned  that  for  the  first  1 
months  of  fiscal  year  1970-71,  the 
average  number  of  days  elapsing  from 
the  date  of  arraignment  to  disposition 
was  only  34.8  days.  That  commendable 
record  shows  that  speedy  trial  can  be  a 
reality  even  in  the  busiest  of  districts. 

Mr.  President,  our  courts  are  begin- 
ning to  pay  heed  to  defendants'  asser- 
tions that  their  constitutional  right  to 
speedy  trial  has  been  denied.  For  exam- 
ple in  the  recent  case  of  United  Siites  v. 
Wahrer.  319  P.  Supp.  585  (1970).  the 
court  granted  the  defendant's  motion  for 
dismissal  where  the  alleged  offense  oc- 
curred on  January  28.  1970:  an  Indict- 
ment was  returned  on  September  17. 
1970;  and  the  defendant  was  taken  into 
custody  on  September  28.  1970.  I^olding 
that  the  defendant's  right  to  a  a?eedy 
trial  had  been  denied,  the  Cou;^  dis- 
missed the  case  and  recognized  a  funda- 
mental truth  when  it  said : 
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The  greater  the  period  between  the  date 
of  the  alleged  offense  and  arrest  or  indict- 
ment the  more  difficult  It  wUl  be  for  the  de- 
fendant to  put  forth  his  defense.  With  the 
passage  of  time  he  will  be  less  able  to  re- 
member the  circumstances  and  happenings 
on  the  day  of  the  alleged  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  case 
of  United  States  against  Wahrer  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  increasing  sui>port  from 
private  citizens  and  newspapers  across 
the  country  for  S.  895.  This  response 
shows  that  our  people  have  long  been 
counting  the  cost  to  society  of  unrea- 
sonable delay.  It  demonstrates  that  they 
recognize  the  need  for  a  major  overhaul 
of  our  judicial  machinery  and  that  they 
are  looking  to  Congress  for  the  imagina- 
tive leswlershlp  necessary  to  swjhieve  the 
task.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  it 
shows  that  they  share  our  commitment 
to  attain  the  goal  of  speedy  trial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks several  recent  newspaper  editori- 
als in  support  of  S.  895.  the  speedy  trial 
bill. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  President,  with  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  major 
portion  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Judiciary  and  citizens  and  news- 
papers across  the  land,  I  am  optimistic 
about  enactment  of  a  speedy  trial  bill 
this  year.  I  do  believe  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  shall  overcome  the 
obstacle  of  trial  delay  which  has  been 
exacting  an  imduly  high  price  from  ac- 
cused and  society  alike. 

Depite  this  wide-ranging  support  for 
speedy  trial,  I  am  still  very  much  aware 
that  more  must  be  done  before  S.  895  Is 
ready  to  be  enacted.  As  the  President  said 
recently: 

"Reform"  as  an  abstraction  Is  something 
that  everybody  Is  for.  but  "reform"  as  a 
specific  Is  something  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  against. 

A  good  example  of  this  can  be  found  In  the 
law:  Everyone  Is  for  a  "speedy  trial"  as  a 
constitutional  principle,  but  there  Is  a  good 
deal  of  resistance  to  a  speedy  trial  In  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  far  simpler,  indeed,  to  call  for 
reform  than  it  is  to  achieve  it. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  true  than  In 
respect  to  this  specific  proposal,  for  while 
the  press,  the  Senate,  the  people,  and 
the  President  all  support  speedy  trial, 
the  Justice  Department  has  so  far  main- 
tained a  stolid  silence.  I  remember  last 
year's  unrelenting  efforts  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  behalf  of  its  preventive 
detention  bill  despite  the  existence  of  a 
speedy  trial  proposal  which  offered  a 
clearly  constitutional  alternative  to  pre- 
ventive detention. 

I  hope  the  DepsLrtment's  silence  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  expect  more 
proposals  to  imprison  persons  without 
trial  for  suspected  criminal  tendencies. 
I  should  like  to  think  that  all  such  devices 
have  been  forever  laid  to  rest. 


We  do  not  need  another  divisive  fight 
over  an  effort  by  the  Department  to 
enact  preventive  detention  legislation 
which  would  place  allegedly  "dangerous" 
defendants  in  prison  without  trial  by 
denying  them  their  constitutional  right 
to  reasonable  bail.  I  hope  all  of  us  can 
instead  unite  and  focus  our  attention 
and  energy  on  the  viable  alternative  to 
preventive  detention— speedy  trial. 

I  hope  my  Ungering  doubt  that  Jus- 
tice Department  preventive  detention 
proposals  are  not  yet  dead  will  quickly 
be  calmed.  And  yet  I  wonder  why  nearly 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  introduction  of 
S.  3936.  predecessor  to  S.  895,  with  no 
statement  from  the  Department  about 
speedy  trial.  I  fear  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment Is  still  enamored  for  the 
sloganeering  approach  to  law  and  order 
while  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  has  come 
to  realize  that  only  hard  work  can  bring 
safety  to  our  streets  and  justice  to  our 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department's  silence 
is  particularly  strange.  On  September  17, 
1970,  I  first  wrote  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  solicit  the  Department's  views  on 
S.  3936  and  to  invite  suggestions  for  any 
changes  it  thought  advisable.  I  requested 
a  response  by  December  1,  1970.  if  pos- 
sible. 

On  October  8.  1970.  I  received  a  reply 
from  Deputy  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst  which  informed  me  that  the  De- 
partment was  then  making  a  careful 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  bill  and  that 
it  would  make  every  effort  to  send  com- 
ments to  me  by  December  1.  1970. 

Having  received  no  reply  by  January 
25,  1971.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kleindienst  to 
tell  him  of  my  intention  to  reintroduce 
S.  3936  this  session  and  to  ask  again  for 
the  Department's  comments.  In  addi- 
tion, as  an  aid  to  scheduling  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee's  activ- 
ities for  this  year,  I  asked  whether  the 
Justice  Department  planned  to  reintro- 
duce S.  2600,  its  preventive  detention  bill, 
or  other  proposals  to  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966.  To  date  I  have  had 
no  response  from  Mr.  Kleindienst. 

I  hope  the  failure  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  respond  can  be  read  as  a 
mere  oversight,  even  if  it  is  oversight  of 
a  serious  proposal  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution. Or  perhaps  it  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  an  honest  and  continuing  effort 
to  suggest  improvements  in  the  bill,  ^- 
though  I  do  not  believe  my  bill  can  be 
so  bad  that  it  requires  8  month's  worth 
of  suggested  changes.  I  certainly  hope  it 
does  not  signal  a  continuing  desire  to 
pursue  the  vain  and  false  panacea  of 
preventive  detention. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  any  Department  of  Justice 
would  rather  have  preventive  detention, 
which  holds  vital  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  utter  contempt  than  speedy 
trial,  which  seeks  to  enforce  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  rights.  I  wish  I  were 
endowed  with  the  rhetorical  ability  to 
persuade  the  Justice  Department  that 
preventive  detention  ought  to  be  con- 
fined forever  in  some  special  branch  oi 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  designed  to 
house  legal  curiosities. 
In  1789,  the  year  in  which  the  uniiea 
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states  began  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion Congress  passed  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  and  thereby  established  a  prac- 
tice which  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  intervening  182  years;  namely,  that 
all  persons  charged  with  noncapital 
crimes  have  an  absolute  right  to  be  re- 
leased on  bail  pending  their  trial  and 
conviction.  That  principle  is  incorpo- 
rated in  Federal  statute.  Federal  rules  of 
criminal  procedure,  and  in  the  constitu- 
tions and  laws  of  some  40  States. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  submitted  a  proposal 
to  Congress  last  session  asking  that  this 
182-year  tradition  be  abrogated.  Inher- 
ent in  any  such  proposal  is  the  authori- 
zation for  judges  to  imprison  persons 
charged  with  crime  prior  to  trial  and 
conviction  if  they  are  charged  with 
crime  designated  as  either  "dangerous 
crimes"  or  "crimes  of  violence,"  and  If 
the  judge  predicts  that  they  may  commit 
some  crime  if  freed  on  bail. 

That  clearly  means  imprisonment  and 
punishment  of  persons  for  crimes  which 
they  have  not  yet  committed  and  may 
never  commit.  Preventive  detention  is 
manifestly  repugnant  to  our  traditions. 
It  will  imdermlne  one  of  the  keystones 
of  American  liberty — the  right  to  reason- 
able bail.  It  will  handicap  an  accused 
and  his  lawyer  in  preparing  his  case  for 
trial.  It  will  result  in  the  incarceration 
of  many  innocent  persons. 

I  have  long  believed  that  If  America  is 
to  remain  a  free  society,  it  will  have  to 
take  certain  risks.  One  is  the  risk  that  a 
person  admitted  to  ball  may  flee  before 
trial.  Another  Is  the  risk  that  a  person 
admitted  to  ball  may  conunit  crime  while 
free  on  bail. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  better  for  our 
country  to  take  these  risks  and  remain  a 
free  society  than  it  is  for  it  to  adopt  a 
tyrannical  practice  of  imprisoning  men 
for  crimes  which  they  have  not  com- 
mitted amd  may  never  commit  merely 
because  some  court  may  peer  into  the 
future  and  surmise  that  they  may  com- 
mit crimes  if  allowed  freedom  prior  to 
trial.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  risks  of 
freedom  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  over 
the  certainties  of  tyranny. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  failed 
to  see  the  many  constitutional  difiQculties 
which  countless  others  perceived  in  pre- 
ventive detention.  If  it  still  adheres  to 
that  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  prac- 
tical problems  alone  would  by  now  have 
provided  reason  enough  to  abandon  this 
nostrum. 

For  example,  the  need  for  preventive 
detention  legislation  concededly  rests  on 
the  inability  to  provide  speedy  trials  for 
criminal  suspects.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
compensate  for  a  progressive  breakdown 
in  our  law  enforcement  structure  and 
especially  our  over-burdened  courts.  Yet, 
preventive  detention,  the  Justice  Depart- 
nient's  solution,  would  impose  heavy  ad- 
ditional administrative  burdens  on  the 
already  heavily  backlogged  courts. 

A  full  adversary  hearing  and  the  need 
to  make  informed  decisions  on  predict- 
ability would,  in  many  instances,  take  £is 
much  time  as  would  actual  trial  of  the 
principal  case.  Court  congestion  would 
get  worse.  Delays  in  criminal  trials  would 
increase.  If  preventive  detention   were 


ever  used  to  the  extent  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide community  protection,  it  would  so 
burden  the  courts  that  all  hope  would  be 
lost  for  providing  speedy  trials  for  all 
criminal  suspects. 

Furthermore,  before  the  Justice  De- 
partment digs  out  the  preventive  deten- 
tion stratagem  again,  it  should  think  of 
the  effect  on  the  personal  freedom  and 
livelihood  of  detained  Indlvidimls.  at 
least  some  of  whom  would  be  Innocent. 
Obviously  60  days  of  preventive  deten- 
tion would  cost  the  detained  individual 
his  job.  Loss  of  employment  plus  physi- 
cal absence  from  his  home  would  un- 
questionably have  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  his  family.  The  taxpayers  would 
probably  be  required  to  contribute  to  the 
financial  support  of  his  family  and  would 
certainly  pay  the  costs  of  his  detention. 

Testimony  during  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  ball  reform  hear- 
ings a  few  years  ago  estimated  that  the 
public  cost  of  pretrial  detention  before 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  was  $2  million.  How 
much  more  sensible  smd  effective  it 
would  be  to  use  money  to  provide  speedy 
trials  than  to  detain  preventively  mere 
suspects  who  are  presumed  irmocent. 

Nor  should  the  Department  forget  the 
impact  on  the  individual  of  subjection 
to  the  physical  and  psychological  depri- 
vations and  degradations  of  prison  life. 
Prisons  all  across  the  land  are  engulfed 
with  problems  of  assault,  narcotics,  and 
homosexual  rape,  as  well  as  general  tur- 
moil and  unrest,  all  of  which  result 
primarily  from  overcrowding  and  inade- 
quate supervision.  The  jails  and  prisons 
of  our  country  are  a  disgrace.  Yet  pre- 
ventive detention  would  inject  untold 
additional  individuals,  many  of  them 
Innocent,  into  this  problem-ridden,  over- 
crowded prison  sj^tem. 

Needless  to  say.  a  period  of  60  days  of 
preventive  detention  in  such  a  system  Is 
not  likely  to  improve  an  individual's 
reputation.  It  makes  securing  employ- 
ment difficult.  In  all  probability.  It  in- 
creases rather  than  reduces  any  existing 
criminal  tendencies.  And  it  sharply  de- 
tracts from  the  defendant's  ability  to 
secure  a  fair  trial  or  a  probationary  or 
suspended  sentence  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  those  persons  In  the  Justice 
Department  who  still  advocate  preven- 
tive detention.  They  mean  well.  They 
view  preventive  detention  as  a  means  of 
controlling  crime,  and  their  objective  is 
an  honorable  one.  In  this  case,  however, 
I  fear  that  they  fail  to  see  the  forest  of 
liberty  for  the  trees  of  convictions. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  I  too  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  crime  problem  in  this  country,  and 
about  the  safety  of  our  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. The  existence  of  a  crime  problem, 
however,  should  not  prompt  (Congress  to 
enact  deceptive  legislation  which  is  im- 
constitutional  and  unwise.  Rather,  it 
should  provide  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  those  difficult  legislative  deci- 
sions which  are  essential  if  oiu-  court 
and  corrective  systems  are  to  cope  with 
the  demands  of  modern  society. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  President,  I  should  sub- 
due any  prolonged  suspicion  I  might 
have  that  the  Justice  Department  in- 


tends to  attempt  a  revival  of  its  preven- 
tive detention  bill.  Yet  the  lack  of  any 
response  to  my  inquiries  gives  me  paiise. 

Perhaps  another  reason  my  suspicion 
lingers  is  that  I  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department 
circumvented  normal  legislative  process 
in  order  to  thrust  its  nationwide  preven- 
tive detention  plan  onto  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Knowing  full  well  that  its  pre- 
ventive detention  scheme  would  not  sur- 
vive a  test  on  its  merits  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  nor  a 
full  debate  on  the  floor,  the  Department 
had  its  plan  attached  to  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  re- 
organization legislation. 

It  was  literally  hidden  away  under 
false  colors  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
House  rendition  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill.  The  effect  of  this  tactic 
was  to  foreclose  a  full  and  free  debate  on 
the  constitutional  and  practical  issues 
raised  by  the  Department's  preventive 
detention  proposal. 

The  Justice  Department's  preventive 
detention  bill  received  only  a  few  min- 
utes of  discussion  on  the  last  day  of  the 
House  District  Committee  hearings  and 
the  only  witness  called  to  testify  was 
from  the  Justice  Department.  Not  a  sin- 
gle judge  or  law  professor  testified.  Nor 
did  the  committee  have  the  benefit  of 
the  nearly  finished  Justice  Department 
statistical  study  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

That  statistical  study,  which  severely 
undercut  the  Department's  arguments 
for  preventive  detention,  was  released 
just  a  few  weeks  after  the  device  had 
been  secreted  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill.  Needless  to  say,  the  De- 
partment made  no  effort  then  to  have 
preventive  detention  removed  from  the 
bill.  It  Ignored  the  study  and  pushed  its 
bill. 

The  time  for  serious  hearings  on  the 
Department's  preventive  detention  bill 
arrived  only  after  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  study  was  completed  be- 
cause no  reliable  statistics  had  been 
available  until  then.  When  that  study 
was  released,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  began  extensive  hearings 
on  the  Department's  national  preventive 
detention  bill.  The  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  proposal. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill,  containing  the 
Department's  preventive  detention  meas- 
ure, went  to  a  conference  committee  of 
House  and  Senate  District  Committee 
for  the  resolution  of  some  170  major  dif- 
ferences. Interestingly  enough,  a  van- 
guard of  four  or  more  Department  of 
Justice  attorneys  constantly  remained, 
like  faithful  servants,  by  the  conference 
committee  door  to  aid  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

The  end  result  was  a  massive,  un- 
amendable  conference  report.  The  Sen- 
ate w£is  forced  to  vote  for  preventive  de- 
tention or  risk  having  no  District  of  Co- 
limibla  crime  bill  at  all.  That  bill  con- 
tained many  wise  and  constitutional  pro- 
visions along  with  some  very  unwise  anc' 
unconstitutional  provisions  like  preven- 
tive detention.  The  Justice  Department 
was  thus  able  to  put  itself  in  the  position 
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of  the  apple  seller  who  burled  his  rotten 
apples  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  iind 
put  his  good  apples  on  top  so  he  c()uld 
sell  all  of  his  apples,  both  good  and  fcad, 

That  sort  of  activity  by  the  Juj^ice 
Dep>artment  frustrated  any  consideration 
of  the  issues  and  was  a  cynical  perrer- 
sion  of  acceptable  legislative  principl^.  1 
strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  seek  enact- 
ment of  such  controversial  legislatioi^  by 
such  sly  and  furtive  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been 
taught  that  the  cunning  of  the  fox  i^  as 
murderous  to  a  shepherd's  lambs  as  the 
violence  of  the  wolf  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  to  guard  equally  against  hbth. 
Having  seen  important  constitutional 
safeguards  of  citizens  of  the  EHstriot  of 
Columbia  fall  victim  once  to  the  Run- 
ning of  the  Justice  Department,  I]  am 
wary  of  extended  periods  of  silence  f^-om 
that  quarter.  I  hope  that  in  the  ^ays 
ahead  I  can  look  back  and  find  thjat  I 
have  been  unduly  and  imjustifiably  iau- 
tious.  Though  I  must  confess  that  little 
in  that  Department's  recent  record  aives 
me  much  cause  for  optimism. 

Preventive  detention,  which  the  iDe- 
partment  so  vigorously  sought  last  jear, 
became  available  to  prosecutors  and 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  more 
than  3  months  ago  when  the  infamous 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  took  effect 
on  February  1,  1971.  Out  of  the  first  |ilne 
defendants  against  whom  the  Justice!  De- 
partment sought  to  use  preventlvelde- 
tention  only  one  was  being  preventively 
detained  as  of  April  2,  1971.  In  all  other 
cases  some  intervening  factor  precluded 
preventive  detention  notwithstanding  the 
Justice  Department  efforts  to  use  that 
provision.  J 

Initially,  the  preventive  detention 
hearings  were  open  proceedings.  It] was 
then  possible  to  begin  an  indispenaable 
and  thorough  study  of  the  Department's 
efforts  to  implement  preventive  deten- 
tion. It  has  become  progressively  more 
difficult  to  conduct  any  such  study,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  tightened  cloak  of 
secrecy  being  imposed  on  preventive  de- 
tention proceedings. 

Prom  the  open  public  proceeding 
prevailed  at  the  first,  and  which  mi 
required  under  the  Sixth  Amendment 
procedure  has  shifted  to  a  secret  heating 
with  information  available  only  about  the 
Edleged  crime  and  the  result  of  the  hear- 
ings. Thereafter,  a  Superior  Court  jjidge 
drew  the  curtain  even  tighter  whe^i  he 
forbade  the  Groverrunent  prosecutorsl  de- 
fense attorneys  and  court  personnel  ^rom 
revealing  any  aspect  of  the  hearing  in- 
cluding the  aUeged  crimes,  names  of  de- 
fendants or  the  results  of  the  hearing- 
Mr.  President,  it  was  reprehensible,  in- 
deed, ever  to  begin  this  experiment  with 
the  civil  liberties  of  District  of  Colujnbia 
citizens.  It  is  unpardonable  to  carrj  out 
the  experimentation  in  secret.  For  now 
we  have  not  only  preventive  detention 
but  a  return  to  the  star  chamber  as  well. 
This  is  not  an  enviable  record  for  a  gov- 
ernment agency  which  contains  the  '  votA 
"Justice"  in  its  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  dec  sion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sup;rior 
Court,  the  secrecy  issue  seems  far  rom 
settled.  In  the  only  case  thus  far  t<»  get 
from  the  U.S.  magistrate  level  or  the 


District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court 
level  up  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  judge  there  ex- 
pressed some  views  showing  considerable 
disagreement  with  the  clandestine  ap- 
proach being  used. 

In  that  case  a  defendant  had  been  or- 
dered into  preventive  detention  at  a  se- 
cret hearing.  Two  weeks  later  when  the 
grand  jury  got  the  case  it  did  not  even 
find  sufficient  evidence  to  return  an  in- 
dictment. The  defendant's  counsel  then 
sought  release  for  his  client  by  bringing 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
the  Federal  District  Court. 

At  the  hearing  on  that  petition,  the 
judge  spoke  out  against  the  secret  pre- 
ventive detention  hearings  and  said  he 
feared  they  would  grow  and  spread  like 
a  cancer.  The  judge  doubted  that  a  secret 
preventive  detention  hearing  would  com- 
port with  the  sixth  amendment  guaran- 
tee of  a  public  trial. 

His  criticism  also  reached  several  other 
practices  apparently  fostered  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office  and  sanctioned  by  the 
lower  courts.  In  addition  to  the  cloak 
of  secrecy,  he  specifically  objected  to  the 
citation  of  prior  criminal  records  with- 
out proof  or  documentation  in  the  court : 
the  reliance  on  hearsay  evidence  by  the 
Government  in  trying  to  show  prior  con- 
duct for  detention;  and  the  failure  to 
give  a  defendant  explicit  Instructions  on 
whether  any  testimony  he  gives  at  the 
detention  hearing  may  later  be  used 
against  him. 

What  a  shame  it  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  unlimited  time,  effort,  and 
money  spent  by  the  Justice  Department 
in  pushing  preventive  detention  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  through  the  Con- 
gress and  the  xuitold  manpower  and  re- 
sources already  expended  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office  and  the  courts  could  not 
have  been  devoted  to  providing  speedy 
trials  for  all  criminal  suspects  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  What  a  shame  it  is 
that  the  same  attitude  expressed  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  having  its  bill 
enacted  is  being  followed  in  applsdng  the 
law  in  the  courts.  The  Department  has 
no  more  faith  In  the  merits  of  the  bill 
now  than  it  had  last  year.  Secrecy  and 
cynicism  have  become  the  Departm«it's 
main  weapons. 

To  many  people  it  Is  a  strange  paradox 
that  the  untried,  vmconvicted  siispects, 
presumed  innocent,  often  seem  to  have 
the  most  difficult  time  of  all  those  en- 
meshed in  our  criminal  justice  system. 
Life  magazine  recently  told  the  story  of 
a  defendant  who  had  been  In  jail  for 
10  months  while  awaiting  trial.  In  a  con- 
versation with  his  lawyer,  he  was  told 
that  if  he  entered  a  guilty  plea,  the  likely 
sentence  w£is  1  year.  With  credit  for  his 
good  behavior,  the  defendant  could  plead 
giillty  and,  having  already  served  his 
sentence,  walk  out  a  free  man.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  maintained  his  innocence 
and  insisted  on  trial,  he  would  spend 
more  time  in  jail  prior  to  trial  and  would 
probably  get  a  stiffer  sentence  if  he 
should  be  found  guilty.  The  bafBed  de- 
fendant coxild  not  believe  his  predica- 
ment. Life  quoted  him  as  saying: 

You  mean  If  I'm  guUty.  I  get  out,  but  U 
I'm  innocent.  I  stay  In  JaU? 


That  is  the  strange  paradox  that  often 
arises  when  a  defendant  is  not  allowed  or 
cannot  afford  bail.  It  is  like  the  discus- 
sion between  two  characters  in  a  scene 
from  "The  Duchess  of  Padua"  by  Oscar 
WUde: 

First  Citizen.  They  will  try  him  flrst,  and 
sentence  him  afterwards,  will  they  not, 
neighbor  Anthony? 

Second  Citizen.  Nay,  for  he  might  'Bcafw 
hla  punishment  then;  but  they  will  condemn 
him  first  so  that  he  gets  his  desserts,  aud 
give  him  trial  afterwards  so  that  no  injus- 
tice is  done. 

Michael  Gartner,  an  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  who  also  happens  to  be 
a  lawyer,  wrote  an  interesting  article 
about  this  bizarre  turn  of  events  in  the 
April  7,  1971,  Journal.  In  that  article  he 
contrasted  the  release  of  Lt.  William  Cal- 
ley  after  his  conviction  for  murder  and 
the  preventive  detention  of  Sylvester 
Vick  who  is  being  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Jail  without  bail  even  though 
he  has  not  been  tried  or  convicted  of  his 
alleged  offense  of  selling  narcotics. 

Mr.  Gartner  finds  that  situation  to  be 
an  "alarming  paradox."  He  points  out 
that  despite  a  murder  conviction  Lieuten- 
ant Calley  is  comfortably  situated  in  his 
own  aimrtment  with  frequent  visits  frwn 
his  ftaiancee  and  other  persons,  including 
high  State  officials.  His  freedom  results 
from  a  special  executive  dispensation. 

Mr.  Gartner  finds  a  stark  contrast 
when  he  looks  at  Sylvester  Vick.  Vick  has 
not  been  convicted,  and  yet  he  sits  in  a 
cell  of  the  D.C.  Jail  and  undergoes  all  the 
physical  and  psychological  deprivations 
and  degradations  which  accompany  de- 
tention there.  He  is  a  victim  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  preventive  detention 
bUl.  The  author  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  administration  which 
freed  Lieutenant  Calley  also  pushed  a  bill 
through  Congress  last  summer  which 
made  preventive  detention  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  Mr. 
Gartner,  those  situations  are  glaringly 
inconsistent. 

He  believes  that  if  preventive  detention 
could  ever  pass  constitutional  muster  it 
could  do  so  only  when  surrounded  with 
so  many  procedural  safeguards  as  to 
make  It  impractical.  As  he  states  it: 

Preventive  detention  as  a  practical  matter 
Is  simply  unconscionable,  unconstitutional 
and  unworkable. 

He  believes,  as  I  do.  that  the  enormous 
resources  which  must  be  poured  into  a 
preventive  detention  program  to  make  it 
work  should  instead  be  devoted  to  the 
task  of  speeding  up  the  time  between  ar- 
rest and  trial.  Preventive  detention,  with 
all  its  practical  and  constitutional  prob- 
lems, would  then  be  unnecessary. 

In  calling  upon  the  Justice  Department 
to  alter  its  position  in  favor  of  preventive 
detention,  Mr.  Gartner  says: 

The  President  and  his  associates  are  busy 
men.  But  11  they  take  the  time  to  release 
from  the  stockade  a  convicted  murderer, 
maybe  they  can  take  a  few  moments  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  JaUlng  men  who 
haven't  been  convicted  of  anything. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Gartner  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 
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(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some problems  with  preventive  detention 
Is  that  it  rests  on  the  theory  that  a  judi- 
cial officer  can  pick  with  precision  those 
suspects  who  will  commit  crime  If  re- 
leased on  bail.  That  theory  of  predicta- 
bility is  fraught  with  serioxis  practical 
difficulties  which,  In  turn,  raise  Issues  of 
constitutional  dimension. 

"Hie  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
study,  commissioned  by  the  Department 
(rf  Justice,  was  the  very  flrst  reliable 
statistical  study  to  tackle  the  predicta- 
bility problem  in  a  scientific  manner.  To 
a  significant  degree  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  study  imdercut  the  primary 
Justice  Department  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  preventive  detention. 

For  one  thing,  it  showed  that  the 
amount  of  pretrial  crimes  was  extremely 
low.  The  rearrest  rate  was  17  percent 
when  both  felony  and  misdemeanor  ar- 
rests were  considered.  That  figure  for  re- 
arrests dropped  to  5  percent  when  "dan- 
gerous" or  "violent"  crimes  were  consid- 
ered. The  study  thus  showed  that  there 
is  not  a  high  rate  of  serious  crimes  by  per- 
sons free  on  bail  between  arrest  and  trial. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  study 
is  talking  about  rearrests  only  and  not 
convictions,  we  can  see  that  the  actual 
rate  would  be  even  lower. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
study  also  showed  that  there  was  no  cor- 
relation between  the  type  of  crime  for 
which  the  first  arrest  was  made  and  the 
severity  of  the  second  alleged  offense. 
Those  initially  charged  with  a  felony 
who  were  rearrested  were  more  often 
than  not  rearrested  for  misdemeanors 
and  not  felonies.  Thus  preventive  deten- 
tion of  "dangerous"  or  "violent"  offenders 
would  not  give  any  asstu-ance  that  serious 
bail  offenses  could  be  significantly  re- 
duced, let  alone  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  the  study  showed  that 
most  bail  recidivism  does  not  occur  in 
the  immediate  post-arrest  period.  Yet, 
the  Justice  Department  bill  would  detain 
for  the  first  60  days — the  very  time  when 
defendants  are  not  likely  to  commit 
crimes.  Thus,  preventive  detention  would 
have  no  effect  of  any  consequence  on  bail 
recidivism. 

Finally,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards study  took  a  preliminary  look  at 
the  predictive  mechanism  employed  by 
the  Justice  Department  bill  for  determin- 
ing which  of  the  persons  falling  In  the 
class  susceptible  to  detention  could  be 
expected  to  commit  a  future  offense.  The 
Bureau  tried  to  correlate  each  of  the  in- 
dicators, mentioned  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment plan,  to  ball  recidivism  and 
found  that  none  of  them,  considered  sin- 
gly, showed  any  promise  of  being  a  re- 
liable predictor.  The  Bureau  did  not  test 
all  the  factors  together  and  so  its  work 
in  this  respect  was  not  complete.  It  did, 
however,  survey  briefly  parole  and  proba- 
tion which  also  Involve  attempts  to  pre- 
dict future  criminal  conduct.  It  con- 
cluded that  prediction  in  criminal  law  Is 
a  chancy  process  at  best.  Moreover,  the 
study  saw  virtuaUy  no  likelihood  of  de- 
velopment in  the  near  future  of  a  reliable 
preventive  detention  prediction  system. 
J^-  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  another  study  has  just  been  released 
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which  also  discusses  the  theory  of  pre- 
dictability that  must  underlie  all  pre- 
ventive detention  schemes  and  devices. 
The  new  study  is  titled  "Preventive  De- 
tention: An  Empirical  Analysis,"  and  tt 
appears  in  volume  6  of  the  Harvard  Civil 
Rights — Civil  Liberties  Law  Review  at 
page  300. 

The  study  was  done  by  a  research  team 
of  four  law  students  who  viewed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  preventive  detention 
law  as  if  It  applied  In  Boston.  Arrest  rec- 
ords for  a  6-month  period  in  1968  were 
used  and  each  defendant  who  would  have 
been  subject  to  preventive  detention 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
was  examined.  The  results  of  the  Har- 
vard study  confirm  the  conclusions  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  work 
of  last  year. 

Moreover,  the  Harvard  study  goes 
beyond  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards analysis  to  consider  in  detail  the 
predictive  mechanism  of  the  preventive 
detention  law.  The  Harvard  research- 
ers applied  the  10  factors  mentioned  In 
the  Justice  Department's  preventive  de- 
tention bill  in  an  effort  to  measure  their 
reliability.  They  constructed  two  point 
systems  modeled  after  experiments  used 
in  the  bail  reform  studies  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  the  first  test,  they  assign  weights  to 
the  10  factors  on  a  "hunch"  basis — ^that 
is,  they  use  a  system  which  is  very  much 
like  that  which  judges  and  magistrates 
use  in  implementing  the  law  by  relying 
on  their  experience  with  criminal  types 
and  their  characteristics.  While  this  is 
a  rather  unscientific  approach,  it  is  the 
one  heavily  relied  upon  by  preventive  de- 
tention advocates  and  the  one  which  is 
actually  used  when  preventive  detention 
is  applied  in  the  courtroom. 

As  a  former  trial  judge  and  a  former 
appellate  judge,  I  am  convinced  that 
mortal  men  are  invested  with  no  such 
divine  prophetic  power  to  make  predic- 
tions about  future  criminal  conduct 
when  they  don  their  black  robes  and 
take  up  the  gavel.  The  Harvard  study 
bears  out  my  belief  that  the  hunch  sys- 
tem is  an  unreliable  prediction  method. 
At  its  best,  it  appears  that  the  hunch 
system  will  be  accurate  about  30  percent 
of  the  time — that  Is,  for  every  three  ac- 
tual recidivists  detained,  seven  persons 
who  would  not  have  been  convicted  of 
an  offense  would  also  be  wrongly  jailed. 
The  30  percent  accuracy  figure,  however, 
is  not  limited  in  time,  and  thus  recidi- 
vism would  in  some  cases  be  occurring 
months  after  the  initial  arrest  and  re- 
lease. When  a  60-day  period — the  actual 
period  of  preventive  detention — is  used, 
the  30  percent  rate  falls  to  an  effective 
rate  of  only  5  percent. 

The  second  system  employed  in  the 
Harvard  study  is  one  of  statistical  analy- 
sis which  should  show  the  preventive  de- 
tention plan's  predictive  system  at  its 
theoretical  best.  The  researchers  meas- 
ured nine  of  the  10  factors  set  out  in 
the  bill  to  determine  the  actual  correla- 
tion of  each  to  recidivism  and  then  gave 
each  factor  a  weight  which  corresponded 
to  the  relationship  it  had  to  further 
crime.  This  statistical  analysis  system 
produced  a  40  percent  accuracy  rate — 
that  Is.  four  out  of  every  10  detained 


were  actually  recidivists.  Again,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  crimes  prevented 
during  the  60-day  detention  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  persons  de- 
tained, the  score  falls  to  about  15  per- 
cent. 

The  Harvard  study  also  discusses  the 
two  major  constitutional  defects  of  the 
preventive  detention  law  which  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  empirical  anal- 
ysis— the  related  questions  of  reasonable 
classifications  imder  equal  protection  and 
the  rational  relationship  ^est  of  sub- 
stantive due  process.  The  conclusions  are 
apparent.  A  scheme  which  tried  to 
classify  arrestees  for  the  purpose  of 
detention  and  at  its  best  achieves  little 
more  accuracy  than  the  imprecise  meth- 
od of  random  selection.  Is  purely  arbi- 
trary and  violates  due  process.  It  Is  ob- 
vious from  the  study  that  the  factors 
upon  which  detention  is  to  be  based  bear 
no  rational  relationship  to  the  conclu- 
siOTi  that  persons  with  these  character- 
istics will  commit  crimes  If  released. 

Mr.  President,  the  Harvard  study  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  about  the 
theory  of  predictability  of  future  crime. 
I  especially  commend  it  to  those  who  put 
their  faith  in  the  alleged  prophetic 
power  of  judges  to  single  out  siccurately 
those  persons  whq  will  in  the  future  com- 
mit crimes. 

The  study  is  lengthy,  and,  therefore. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  it  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Alan  M.  Der- 
showitz,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
counts  himself  among  the  many  who  be- 
lieve that  judicial  prediction  that  a  citi- 
zen will  commit  crime  In  the  future  Is 
virtually  Impossible.  He  has  argued  that 
proposition  most  persuasively  In  hear- 
ings before  my  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee.  He  restates  his  theme  in 
brief  but  convincing  form  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  April  25,  1971. 

There,  he  makes  plain  the  basic  fact 
that  preventive  detention  necessarily 
rests  on  the  assimiptlon  that  some  ex- 
pert is  able  to  predict  which  individuals 
will  go  out  and  commit  violent  crimes. 

He  says : 

Throughout  history,  there  has  been  no 
paucity  of  crystal  ball  gazers  claiming  an 
ability  to  glimpse  the  future.  They  have 
ranged  from  Cesare  Lombroso.  a  19th  Cen- 
tury Italian  who  spotted  future  criminals 
by  the  bumps  on  their  heads  to  Dr.  Arnold 
Hutschnecker,  a  friend  of  President  Nixon's, 
who  recently  proposed  that  all  six-year-olds 
be  subjected  to  psychological  testing  as  a 
means  of  spotting  delinquent  tendencies. 

Professor  Dershowitz  believes  that  no 
truly  systematic  experimentations  have 
ever  been  carried  out  to  determine 
whether  predictions  of  violence  are  ac- 
curate. To  do  that,  it  would,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  necessary  first  for  an  expert  to 
predict  that  a  given  individual  will  be 
violent  or  dangerous.  Then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  individual  his  free- 
dom notwithstanding  the  predicted  vio- 
lence or  danger.  Once  such  a  prediction 
is  made,  the  natural  community  response 
is  to  confine  rather  than  release  the  per- 
son, and  thus,  says  Dershowitz,  "it  will  be 
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impossible  to  determine  whether  the  pre- 
diction was  correct. " 

On  the  basis  of  the  few  followu] »  stud- 
ies that  have  been  undertaken  of  es- 
caped or  judicially  released  inmajtes,  he 
finds  increasing  evidence  that  tHe  vast 
majority  of  predictions  of  danker  or 
violence  are  inaccurate.  J 

According  to  Professor  Dershowltz.  one 
recent  effort  to  secure  reliable  iniorma- 
tion  has  been  thwarted  by  the  Justice 
Department.  In  his  article  he  says  j 

The  JusUce  Department  was  recently  asked 
to  cooperate  In  an  experiment  undet  which 
a  small  number  (say  10%)  of  defendants 
Judicially  predicted  to  engage  In  noftvlolent 
crttnes  wo\ild  be  released  at  randooi;  they 
would  then  be  followed  up  In  order  t*  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  predlctlona. 

The  Department  of  Justice  refused  the 
proposal  claiming  that  "it  did  ndt  want 
to  experiment  with  the  safety  of  Its  citi- 
zens." In  his  article  the  professot  quite 
properly  reminds  the  Department  vthat  a 
confinement  of  people  on  the  basi$  of  un- 
tested predictions  is  also  an  experiinent — 
an  experiment  with  liberty."  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  (onsent 
that  the  article  by  Professor  Derthowitz 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  ionclu 
sion  of  my  remarks. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  President,  all  available  eVidence 
points  to  the  utter  impracticality  Df  pre- 
ventive detention.  Laying  aside  all  the 
constitutional  imperfections  and  looking 
only  to  the  practical  problems,  ii  it  not 
abundantly  clear  to  all  that  pre|ventive 
detention  is  as  useless  as  last  year's  al- 
manac? i 

The  only  way  preventive  dejtention 
could  ever  possibly  become  an  Effective 
tool  to  reduce  future  crime  wouW  be  to 
put  all  potential  offenders,  including 
those  of  us  here,  in  jail.  It  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  to  place  so  many  of  ()ur  citi- 
zens behind  bars  that  there  woulfl  be  no 
more  street  crime.  But  then  ther0  would 
be  no  more  freedom  either.  With  iireedom 
we  at  least  all  have  the  chance  tojbe  bet- 
ter; the  deprivation  of  liberty  by  p^e^fen- 
tive  detention  destroys  that  chance  and 
brings  virtual  certainty  of  the  worse. 
These  truths  are  so  evident,  Mr.  President 
that  I  believe  they  can  pierce  even  those 
heavy  steel  portals  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. J 

We  all  know  that  a  doctor  qoes  not 
seek  to  cure  a  patient  suffering  pain  and 
angaiish  by  merely  silencing  h^s  cries. 
Neither  can  we  solve  our  crime  problems 
with  a  dose,  no  matter  how  sttong,  of 
preventive  detention.  We  must  instead 
clearly  focus  on  the  many  difficult  tasks 
that  lie  along  the  road  to  our  ultimate 
objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
criminal  Justice  in  America.       | 

In  his  address  to  the  National  IConfer- 
ence  on  the  Judiciary,  Presideilt  Nixon 
stated  the  problem  forthrightly  ^hen  he 
said: 

Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  Justice  ^lenled — 
It     Is    also     Justice    circumvented,    Justice 
mocked,   and  the  system  of  Justlde  under- 
mined. 

On  that  same  occa&on  he  pointed  to 
some  of  the  avenues  we  must  travel  as 
we  approach  our  problem.  He  aald: 

We  must  make  it  possible  for  judges  to 
spend  more  time  Judging,  by  giving  them 


professional  help  for  administrative  tasks. 
We  must  change  the  criminal  court  system, 
and  provide  the  manpower — in  terms  of 
court  staffs,  prosecutors,  and  defense  coun- 
sel— to  bring  about  speedier  trials  and 
appetds. 

Mr.  President,  42  of  us  in  this  body 
are  now  backing  S.  895  because  we  be- 
lieve that  speedy  trials  and  active  pre- 
trial services  agencies  offer  a  realistic, 
effective  and  constitutional  approach  to 
the  problems  before  us.  We  are  no  longer 
willing  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  critics 
say  it  cannot  be  done,  for  we  know  that  it 
must  be  done.  The  bill  provides  the  way 
for  each  Federal  district  to  chart  Its  own 
course  for  speedy  trials  and  to  communi- 
cate with  Congress  if  It  requires  special 
assistance  to  carry  out  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. It  is  a  vehicle  through  which  we 
can  bring  the  long  overdue  improve- 
ments into  our  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  Learned  Hand 
once  said : 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou  shalt  not 
ration  Justice. 

I  fear  that  we  have  come  perilously 
close  to  rationing  Justice  in  this  country. 
Unless  we  bring  quick  and  effective  im- 
provements to  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, I  am  certain  that  we  shall  soon  see 
that  commandment  tragically  broken. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Ls  one  effec- 
tive path  immediately  available  which 
provides  the  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
combat  crime  and  at  the  same  time  to 
display  our  fimdamental  cwicem  for  the 
individual  rights  guaranteed  to  all  by  the 
Constitution.  Our  imique  opportunity 
lies  in  a  return  to  the  course  set  for  us  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  who  wrote  the 
sixth  amendment. 

We  must  act  to  insure  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  speedy  trial  for 
accused  and  society  alike.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  can  unite  with  fore©  and  com- 
mon purpose  behind  a  carefully  drawn 
proposal  to  give  renewed  vitality  to  that 
right.  Together,  we  can  change  a  laud- 
able but  unattained  ideal  into  a  living, 
practical  reality. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ExHiBrr   1 

United    Statxs    of    Ameeica.    Plaintut,    v. 

James  W.  Wahrek,  Jr..  Defendant. 

( No.  A-66-70  Cr.  United  Sates  District  Court. 

D.  Alaska.  Nov.  18,  1970) 

Proceedings  on  motion  to  dismiss  Indict- 
ment. The  District  Court,  von  der  Heydt,  J., 
held  that  where  alleged  unlawful  possession  of 
firearm  by  convicted  felon  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 38,  1970,  Indictment  was  not  returned 
until  September  17,  1970  and  defendant  was 
taken  Into  cvistody  on  September  26,  1970, 
and  government  failed  to  present  any  expla- 
nation for  delay,  defendant's  right  to  speedy 
determination  of  charges  was  prejudiced. 

Motion  granted. 

1.   CRIMINAI,   LAW 573 

Right  to  speedy  determination  of  de'end- 
ant's  guilt  or  Innocence  should  not  be  lost 
merely  because  delay  occurs  before  arrest  or 
Indictment,  rather  than  after.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amends.  6,  6. 

a.   CRIMINAL  LAW — 573 

Rights  guaranteed  under  Sixth  Amend- 
ment provision  relating  to  speedy  trial  do  not 


necessarily  coincide  with  limits  set  by  appii. 
cable  statute  of  limitations.  U.S.C.A.  Ooost. 
Amend.  S. 

3.   CRIMINAL  LAW — ST3 

Where  alleged  unlawful  possession  of  fin- 
arm  by  convicted  felon  occurred  on  January 
28,  1970,  Indictment  was  not  returned  until 
September  17,  1970,  defendant  was  taken  Into 
custody  on  September  28,  1970  and  govern- 
ment failed  to  present  any  explanation  f« 
delay,  defendant's  right  to  speedy  determUu- 
tloo  of  charges  was  prejudiced.  18  U.S.CA. 
App.  :  ia02(a);  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  8. 

Douglas  B.  Bally.  U.S.  Atty  ,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  for  plaintiff. 

Charles  R.  Tunley,  Ross  It  Tunley,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  for  defendant. 

memorandum  and  order 
Von  I>er  Heydt,  District  Judge. 
Defendant,  James  Wahrer,  Jr.,  has  filed  hU 
motion  before  this  Court  requesting  that 
the  Indictment  returned  against  him  be  dis- 
missed. As  grounds  for  this  dismissal  he  as- 
serts the  claim  that  delay  from  the  day  of 
the  alleged  violation  to  the  day  of  his  arrest 
deprived  him  of  due  process,  contrary  to  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  of  his  right  to  » 
speedy  trial,  contrary  to  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment. Briefs  were  presented  by  counsel  and 
oral  argument  was  beard  by  the  Conn. 

The  Indictment  charges  the  defendant 
with  unlawful  possession  of  a  firearm  by  a 
convicted  felon'  in  violation  of  18  VS.C. 
App.  ;  1202(a).  The  violation  Is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  on  January  28.  1970.  The  In- 
dictment was  returned  on  September  17, 1970, 
and  on  the  saune  date  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  defendant's  arrest.  Defendant  was 
taken  Into  custody  on  September  28,  1970. 

The  crux  of  defendant's  argument  U  that 
the  unjustifiable  relay  of  the  United  States 
caused  serious  prejudice  to  defendant's  case. 
The  period  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  alleged  violation  and  defendant's  arrest 
was  two  hundred  forty-seven  days  or  eight 
months.  Two  hundred  thirty-three  days 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  alleged 
violation  and  the  return  of  the  Indictment 
The  first  question  to  be  considered  by  this 
Court  Is  whether  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
arises  before  a  formal  complaint  Is  lodged 
against  the  defendant.  The  government  rea- 
sons that  the  language  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment precludes  Its  application  untu  after 
arrest  or  indictment.  The  government  cites 
as  authority  for  this  proposition  and  as  Ninth 
Circuit  law  Benson  v.  United  States,  402  PJd 
576  680  (9th  Clr.  1968) .  See  Venus  v.  United 
States  287  P.2d  304,  307  (9th  Clr.  1960),  rev's 
on  other  grounds,  368  U.S.  346,  82  S.Ct.  384. 
7  L.Ed.2d  341  (1961).  The  defendant,  how- 
ever, urges  the  Court  follow  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan's  directive  In  his  concurring  oplnUm 
in  Dickey  v,  Florida,  398  U.S.  30.  39-57,  90  a 
Ct.  1564,  26  L.Ed.2d  26  (1970),  which  deci- 
sion antedates  Benson  and  Venus. 

[1]  Indeed,  the  advancing  concept  Is  that 
the  entire  period  between  the  d«te  of  the  of- 
fense and  the  sentencing  must  be  considered. 
The  right  to  a  speedy  determination  of  the 
defendant's  guilt  or  Innocence  should  not  Ix 
lost  merely  because  the  delay  occurs  befors 
the  arrest  or  Indictment,  rather  than  after. 
The  greater  the  period  between  the  date  of 
the  alleged  offense  and  arrest  or  indictment 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  the  defendant 
to  put  forth  his  defense.  With  the  passage 
of  time  he  will  be  less  able  to  remember  the 
circumstances  and  happenings  on  the  day  of 
the  alleged  crime.  Furthermore,  without 
notice  that  criminal  charges  are  to  » 
brought  against  him,  he  will  have  no  reason 
to  fix  such  evenU  In  his  mind.  Witnesses 
also  may  disappear  or  die  and  evidence  may 
be  lost.  AU  of  these  things  tend  to  preJ"""** 
the  defendant's  defense,  especially  when  tM 
government  utilizes  the  delay  to  strengthen 
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and  document  Its  case.  As  JusUce  Brennan, 
Concurring  In  the  result  In  Dickey  observed: 
■T-hus  It  may  be  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  (sMedy  Trial)  [Cllause  to  be  fully  real- 
teed  It  must  apply  to  any  delay  In  the  crimi- 
nal process  that  occurs  after  the  government 
decides  to  prosecute  and  has  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  arrest  or  Indictment."  » 

121  Some  courts  have  held  that  an  Indict- 
ment can  be  returned  at  any  time  within 
the  Derlod  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  am- 
otions. Sec  e.  g..  Benson  v.  United  States 
iM  TM  576,  580  (9th  Clr.  1968):  United 
atiites  V  Panczko,  367  F.2d  737,  739  (7th  Clr. 
1m6\  cert,  denied,  386  U.S.  1009.  87  S.Ct. 
718  17  L  Ed  2d  546  (1967):  United  States  v. 
gave  251  F.2d  87.  90  (2d  Clr.  1968).  The 
appu'cable  statute  of  limitations  may  be  con- 
sidered the  primary  guarantee  against  bring- 
ing overly  stale  criminal  charges.'  but  It  does 
nrt  have  to  be  the  only  guarantee.  There  Is 
no  statute  of  limitations  for  some  crimes; 
when  there  are  such  statutes  their  limits  are 
subject  to  change  at  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  Speedy  Trial  Clause,  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  llmlte  set  by 
the  applicable  statute  of  Umltatlons.' 

The  defendant  further  asserts  that  he  has 
been  denied  due  process  of  law  In  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  For  this  proposi- 
tion he  relies  most  heavily  on  a  line  of  cases 
arising  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.' 
In  Ross  V.  United  States,  121  U.S.App.D.C. 
233,  349  P2d  210  (1966),  a  conviction  for  a 
narcotics  violation  was  reversed  on  the 
ground  of  denial  of  due  process.  The  court 
stated  that  the  defendant  was  unduly  preju- 
diced by  the  seven  month  delay  between  the 
alleged  offense  and  the  sworn  complaint. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  defendant  Is 
charged  with  unlawful  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm by  a  convicted  felon.  This  is  not  a  com- 
plicated or  involved  accusation;  either  the 
defendant  had  a  .30  calibre  carbine  In  his 
possession  on  or  about  the  day  alleged  or  he 
did  not.  The  government  required  no  long 
period  of  time  to  produce  evidence  and 
make  certain  that  It  had  a  case  against  the 
defendant.  An  Indictment  could  have  been 
returned  forthwith,  and  an  arrest  made 
promptly.  The  goverrunent  has  made  no 
showing  tha,t  it  required  eight  months  In 
which  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  In- 
dict and  subsequently  arreet  the  defendant. 
When  queried  by  the  Court  at  time  of  oral 
argument  as  to  why  the  government  did  not 
present  the  cause  to  a  Grand  Jury  prior  to 
September.  1970.  when  the  crime  alleged 
took  place  on  January  28.  1970.  the  govern- 
ment counsel  stated  that  be  did  not  know. 
No  valid  reason  for  the  delay  was  suggested. 
Rather,  the  government  urged  that  the  net 
result  was  that  there  was  no  entitlement  to 
dismiss,  as  defendant  had  shown  no  prej- 
udice. This  Is  not  entirely  true.  The  defend- 
ant. In  his  memorandum  In  support  of  mo- 
tion to  dismiss,  asserts  that  he  now  Is  unable 
adequately  to  prepare  his  case  because  of  the 
long  delay,  that  his  memory  has  grown  stale, 
and  that  he  will  experience  great  difficulty 
In  locating  witnesses  if  any  remain  In  the 
area.  The  government  does  not  refute  these 
claims. 

The  Court  stated  In  Ross  that  the  defend- 
ant's "failure  of  memory  and  his  Inability 
to  reconstruct  what  he  did  not  remember 
virtually  precluded  his  showing  In  what  re- 
spects his  defense  might  have  been  more 
successful    If   the    delay   had   been    shorter 

•  *  • '  The  specific  showing  of  prejudice 
can  be  a  difficult  task.  In  what  manner  can 
a  defendant  show  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  find  a  particular  witness,  or  piece 
together  a  certain  bit  of  evidence  If  the  gov- 
•Thinent  had  carried  through  the  indictment 
and  arrest  judiciously. 

Furthermore.  It  has  been  held  that  "a 
sbowlng  of  prejudice  Is  not  required  when 

*  criminal  defendant  Is  asserting  a  constitu- 
tional right  under  the  Sixth  Amendment," 


United  States  v.  Lustman,  268  F.2d  475,  477- 
478  (2d  Clr.  1968),  cert,  denied,  358  VS.  880, 
79  S.Ct.  118,  3L.Ed.2d  109  (1958).  Also,  It 
has  been  proposed  that  after  lengthy  delay 
one  may  assume  prejudice,  e.g..  Hedgepeth 
v.  United  States,  124  U.S.App.D.C.  291,  364, 
F.2d  684,  687  (1966) ;  Taylor  v.  United  States, 
99  U.S.App.D.C..  183,  238  F.2d  259.  262  (1966) : 
Petition  of  Provoo,  17  F.R.D.  183,  303  (D.Md  ) , 
aff'd  mem.,  360  U.S.  887,  76  8Ct.  101,  100  L. 
Ed.  761  (1956).  As  Justice  Brenn«tn  stated 
in  Dickey,  "Thus,  It  may  be  that  an  accused 
makes  out  a  prima  facie  case  of  denial  of 
speedy  trial  by  showing  that  his  prosecution 
was  delayed  beyond  the  point  at  which  a 
probAblllty  of  prejudice  aroee  and  th»t  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  delay,  and  by  alleging 
that  the  government  might  reasonably  have 
avoided  It." » 

[3]  Under  the  special  facts  and  circum- 
stances peculiar  only  to  this  caae  and  con- 
sidering that  the  government  has  failed  to 
present  any  explanation  for  the  delay  of 
eight  months,  the  defendant's  right  to  a 
speedy  determination  of  the  charges  was 
prejudiced. 

Therefore.  It  is  ordered: 

That  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss  be 
granted. 

roOTNOTEE 

'In  1966  defendant  was  convicted  of  a 
felony,  burglary  not  in  a  dwelling,  by  a  state 
court  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

=  Nlckens  v.  United  SUtes,  323  P.2d  808, 
812-15  (1963)   (Wright,  J.,  concurring). 

'  Dickey  v.  Florida,  398  U.S.  30.  46.  90  S.Ct. 
1564.  1573  (1970)    (Brennan.  J.,  concurring) . 

<  United  States  v.  Ewell,  383  U.S.  116.  122. 
86  S.Ct.  773.  15  L.Kd.2d  627  (1966). 

"  Dickey  v.  Florida.  398  U.S.  30,  47,  90  S.CJt. 
1564(1970)    (Brennan,  J.,  concurring). 

•Woody  V.  United  States,  126  U.S.  s^p. 
D.C.  192.  370  F.2d  214  (1966);  Ross  v.  United 
States.  121  U.S.Appl>.C.  233.  349  F.3d 
210  (1965) ;  Nlckens  v.  United  States.  116  U.S. 
App.D.C.  338,  323  F.2d  808  (1963)  (Wright.  J., 
concurring) . 

'Ross  v.  United  States.  121  U.SApp.D.C. 
233,  349  F.2d  210.  216  ( 1965) . 

-Dickey  v.  Florida.  398  U.S.  30.  66.  90 
set.  1664  (1970)    (Brennan,  J.,  concurring). 

eixhibit  2 
Disorder  ln  the  Courts 

Appraisals  of  what's  wrong  with  the  na- 
tion's courts  were  offered  last  week  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Justice  Burger,  In  a  memo  to  federal 
judges,  said  the  pubUc  Is  rapidly  losing  pa- 
tience with  a  court  system  that  takes  two  or 
three  years  or  more  to  dispose  of  criminal 


In  a  messtige  to  police  officers.  Mr.  Hoover 
complained  that: 

"A  witness  or  victim  Involved  in  court 
proceedings  in  some  Jurisdictions  may  be 
subjected  to  such  callous,  indifferent  or  be- 
littling treatment  that  he  comes  away  be- 
wildered and  thoroly  disgusted  with  our  Ju- 
dicial machinery." 

Mr.  Hoover  said  citizens  are  tired  of  show- 
ing up  for  trials  and  not  being  called  to  tes- 
tify; or  being  browbeaten  In  court  as  tho 
they  were  the  defendant. 

Delays  and  snafus  have  become  so  common 
that  some  people  will  do  anything  to  sUy 
out  of  court — even  If  It  means  Ignoring  a 
neighbor  attacked  on  the  street  or  refusing 
to  "get  Involved"  In  an  auto  accident  20  feet 
away. 

This  Is  a  sad  situation  In  any  society,  but 
particularly  In  a  society  that  claims  to  be 
based  on  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

Fortunately,  the  federal  government — 
prodded  by  Justice  Burger — seems  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  It. 

Not  only  did  Congress  create  61  new  fed- 
eral judgeships  last  year,  but  It  also  author- 


ized each  of  the  II  federal  circuit  courU  to 
hire  a  highly  paid  (up  to  $36,000  a  year)  ad- 
ministrator to  expedite  cases  and  screen  ap- 
p>eals. 

Another  promising  reform  Is  being  tried  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  Minnesota, 
where  Juries  in  most  civil  cases  will  be  cut 
from  12  members  to  six  this  year  in  an 
effort  to  save  money  and  spteed  the  Judicial 
process. 

One  way  to  make  some  sense  out  of  the 
current  disorder  would  be  to  require  that  all 
persons  accused  of  serious  crimes  be  tried 
within  a  fixed  time. 

This  would  force  the  courts  to  clear  up 
their  backlogs.  And  It  would  prevent  prose- 
cutors and  defense  lawyers  from  dilly-dally- 
ing while  the  accused  (In  8ome  cases)  lan- 
guish In  Jail.  The  Federal  Appeals  Court  in 
New  York  just  this  week  laid  down  a  rule 
that  criminal  cases  must  be  tried  within  six 
months  or  the  charges  will  be  dismissed. 

A  60-day  limit  in  federal  cases  was  pro- 
posed last  June  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D- 
N.C.,  as  part  of  his  speedy-trtai  bill.  Since 
then,  the  senator  has  been  surveying  Judges 
and  lawryers  and  hopes  to  conduct  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  early  this  year. 

The  Ervln  bill  may  not  be  a  complete  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  No  bill  Is.  But  It's  an 
attempt  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  if  the 
courts  are  to  recapture  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 

Lamguishino  in  Jail 

More  than  half  of  the  Inmates  In  city  and 
county  Jails  all  over  the  United  States  are 
Imprisoned  without  having  been  convicted  of 
a  crime.  This  lugubrious  statistic  la  culled 
from  a  speech  made  on  Monday  by  Senator 
Sam  Ervln  when  he  Introduced  a  bUl  (on  be- 
half of  himself  and  a  splendidly  diverse  ros- 
ter of  co-sjjonsors  ranging  from  Birch  Bayh 
to  Strom  Thurmond)  to  require  trials  of 
criminal  suspects  within  60  days.  As  almost 
everybody  knows,  no  more  than  a  very  minor 
fraction  of  criminal  suspects  are  in  federal 
custody;  most  of  those  accused  of  crimes  are 
In  markedly  Inferior  state  or  local  facilities. 
So  the  Senate  bill  cannot  be  said  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  does, 
however,  offer,  as  Senator  Ervln  pointed  out. 
"a  concrete  and  viable  proposal  for  breath- 
ing life  Into  the  Sixth  Amendment  speedy 
trial  guarantee"  and  "an  exemplary  pattern 
for  states  to  consider." 

Just  a  few  days  ago  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  had  something  to  say  along  the  same 
lines  about  Jail  conditions  In  the  states  and 
about  delays  in  bringing  accused  persons  to 
trial.  Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
courthoiise  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  he  remarked 
that  "one  state  reports  that  the  number  of 
days  per  year  that  courts  are  in  session 
ranges  as  low  as  72  .  .  .  smother  state.  76." 
And  he  added:  "State  after  state  reports  that 
most  of  Its  prisons  and  Jsdls  have  no  program 
to  rehabilitate  the  offender.  On  the  contrary, 
conditions  prevail  which  can  make  a  crimi- 
nal where  none  existed  before.  One  state  re- 
ported that  about  half  of  those  In  JaU  In  ita 
largest  municipalities  had  not  been  con- 
victed, but  were  held  because  they  could  not 
raise  ball  under  the  existing  or  nonexlstlng 
bail  system.  In  many  localities  no  effort  is 
made  to  separate  first  offender  from  hard- 
ened criminals,  or  Juveniles  from  adults." 

The  main  point  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  speech  ap- 
peared to  be  that  the  federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  AdmlnUitratlon — which  he 
called  "the  forerunner  of  revenue  sharing" — 
Is  providing  national  leadership  In  improv- 
ing the  criminal  Justice  system  by  "opening 
the  eyes  of  the  states  and  localities  to  their 
own  faults  through  critical  self-examina- 
tion." Well,  maybe  so.  But  we  were  rendered 
sUghtly  skeptical  by  the  recent  news  from 
Alabama  that  a  grand  Jury  Is  now  looking 
Into  scandalous  misapplications  of  LEIAA 
funds.  One  of  the  matters  reportedly  under 
investigation,  for  example,  according  to  John 
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Berbers  In  the  New  York  Times,  ts  a  $100,000 
officer  education  program,  abruptl^  can- 
celed tbLs  week,  allegedly  used  largely  tjo  send 
the  sons  of  high-ranking  Public  Safety  De- 
partment officials  to  college,  with  scholirshlps 
and  pay  of  up  to  $6,000  a  year.  j 

But  the  need  for  reform  U  by  no  |means 
limited  to  the  deep  South.  A  report  fan  the 
Montgomery  County  Detention  Cent«r  Just 
released  by  the  Montgomery  County  Civil 
Liberties  Union  dlscloees  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  prisoner  population  Is  awaiting 
trial  or  sentencing.  "In  the  past  few  ♦eeks," 
according  to  the  report,  "there  hav»  been 
savage  beatings  and  homosexual  attacks  re- 
ported in  the  dormitories  at  night.''  It  Is 
worth  pondering  what  Involvement  It  such 
an  attack  must  mean  to  a  youth  whether  he 
Is  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  has 
been  arrested  or,  if  guilty,  hopeful  of  re- 
habilitation and  reform. 

There  are  two  overwhelming  considerations 
which  cry  out  in  support  of  Senator  levin's 
bill.  One  is  that  the  effectiveness  of  ptinish- 
ment  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  is  in  dlredt  ratio 
to  the  speed  with  which  it  is  administered; 
delays  in  trial  and  sentencing  are  a 'signal 
to  criminals  that  they  can  get  awaf  with 
crime,  while  speedy  Justice  affords  a(  stem 
warning  of  the  law's  inexorability.  Th<  other 
compelling  consideration  is  the  simple  truth 
that  punishment  without  trial  is  tbs  very 
essence  of  injustice;  It  breeds  contenspt  for 
the  law.  And  Jails  which  are  nothing  more 
than  places  of  detention  frustrate  thi  main 
piirpose  of  punishment:  to  return  o<  nvlcts 
to  life  as  decent  citizens. 

Senator  Ervln's  bill  embodies  a  prkctical 
plan  for  speedy  trials.  It  seems  to  |is  the 
best  possible  beginning  for  a  reform  bf  the 
criminal  Justice  process  in  America. 


(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Feb.  28j  1971) 
Our   Courts  Don't   Work 

The  farther  along  in  years  he  getfe,  the 
greater  Sen.  Sam  Brvln  seems  to  ser'e  the 
public  good.  His  unrelenting  flght  to  f  rotect 
the  individual  and  to  assure  Justice  :  n  our 
bureaucratic  society  has  earned  hlii  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  love  liberty,  even 
who  find  his  earlier  racist  excursioqs  un- 
forglve&ble. 

Sen.  Ervln  Is  an  adherent  of  that  uiusual 
viewpoint  that  the  Free  Press  haa  be«  n  ad- 
vancing: That  law  and  order  and  justice 
are  not  ideas  In  conflict,  but  esseitially 
two  sides  of  the  same  Idea. 

The  trouble  with  America's  courts^  fed- 
eral as  well  as  state.  Is  not  that  they  coddle 
criminals  or  that  they  deal  harshly 
them.  Quite  simply,  the  trouble  wltb  the 
courts  Is  that  they  don't  work,  thai  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  Job  th(  y  are 
asked  to  do. 

Thus,  as  Sen.  Ervln  says,  the  nation 
"commits  a  disgraceful  crime"  when  U  per- 
mits people  to  languish  In  overcrowded  Jails 
awaiting  trial.  And  while  it  is  true  that  cor- 
recting the  situation  will  take  money.  'If 
the  nation  truly  wants  law  and  ordei'.  and 
not  merely  a  panacea.  It  will  pay  that 

So  Sen.   Ervln  and  24  other  senatoiJB,  in- 
cluding Sen.  Phil  Hart,  have  introdiiced  a 
bill    requiring   the    federal    courts   to  |try    a 
criminal  suspect  within  60  days  of  arraign- 
ment. The  bill  would  require  the  cour 
the  Justice  Department  to  put  a  prld 
on    such    a    system.    Then    Congress 
have  to  make  the  allocation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  conviction  | 
us  that  the  nation,  the  state  of  Mlc 
and  the  city  of  Detroit  must  move 
to  make  the  courts  work.  No  one  ne 
squeamish  about  confining  the  guill 
prison.  We  ought  to  recoil  In  sham*  and 
horror,  however,  from  our  failure  to  sort  out 
quickly  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.] 

Perhaps,  if  Sam  Ervln's  health  holas  out 
on  a  national   level  and  we  can  pre£  the 


Itself 


Supreme  Court  and  Legislature  on  the  state 
level,  there  can  be  again  a  system  of  Jus- 
tice worthy  of  the  great  American  democracy. 

[Trom  tbe  Muskegon  Cbroodcle,  Mar.  18, 

1971] 

A   Weix;omk    Altxrnattve 

The  Eighth  Amendment,  a  part  of  tbe  BUI 
of  Rights,  the  essential  guarantor  of  our  lib- 
erties, says  fi&t  out  that  "exoesslve  ball  shall 
not  be  required  .  .  ."  However,  the  concept 
of  preventive  detention — holding  an  accused 
person  In  Jail  without  bail  on  ground  that 
if  he  were  released,  he  might  commit  crimes 
while  awaiting  trial — has  gained  considerable 
support. 

It  oannot  be  maintained  that  no  problems 
exist  in  letting  some  arrested  persons  out 
on  ball.  Elxperlence  shows  that  in  some  cities, 
especially  in  ghetto  areas,  there  has  been 
a  high  incidence  of  crime  oommltted  by  ac- 
cused parsons  out  on  ball.  And  so  there  Is  a 
temptation  to  say,  In  effect,  slap  them  In  Jail, 
keep  them  there  without  bond,  and  the  rate 
of  crime  from  this  source  will  decrease. 

Preventive  detention  doubtless  would  help 
to  reduce  crime — but  at  tbe  questionable  cost 
of  flouting  a  basic  constitutional  right. 

Something  must  be  done  about  the  prob- 
lem, however,  and  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  a  leading  constitutionalist  In 
Congress,  has  oome  up  with  an  approach  that 
makes  sense. 

The  senator  proposes  a  law  requiring  that 
federal  criminal  suspects  be  tried  within  60 
days.  Besides  getting  at  the  problem  of  pre- 
ventive detention,  tbe  idea  has  the  added 
advantage  of  implementing  another  consti- 
tutional provision;  that  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  "a  sj)eedy  and  pub- 
lic trial." 

Sen.  Ervln's  proposal  Is  a  welcome  sugges- 
tion for  all  who  cherish  our  constitutional 
liberties,  but  recognize  the  danger  in  many 
cases  of  turning  suspects  back  Into  tbe 
streets  on  ball. 

[Prom  the  Kane  (Pa.)   Republican, 
Mar.  5,  1971] 

A  Better  Alternative 

The  poisonous  concept  of  so-called  preven- 
tive detention  has  gained  some  popular  head- 
way over  the  past  year  or  so.  This  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  holding  people 
In  prison  without  ball  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing society  against  crime  runs  counter  to 
an  Important  constitutional  guarantee. 

The  Eighth  Amendment — a  part  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  which  Is  central  to  our  liberties — 
says  flatly  that  "excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required."  The  question  arises:  What  could 
be  more  "excessive"  than  no  ball  at  all — than 
holding  an  accused  man  behind  bars  without 
ball  on  grounds  that  if  he  were  released  he 
might  commit  crimes  while  awaiting  trial? 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  no  problem 
exists.  In  urban  ghetto  areas,  notably,  there 
has  been  a  high  Incidence  of  crime  committed 
by  accused  persons  out  on  ball.  It  is  a  temp- 
tation to  say.  In  effect:  clap  them  in  Jail,  and 
keep  them  there  without  bond,  and  your  rate 
of  crime  by  those  accused  of  crime  will  drop. 

Doubtless  the  rate  would  decline,  all  right. 
But  Is  it  wise  to  gain  this  advantage  at  cost 
of  flaunting  a  basic  constitutional  right? 
Categorically  not.  in  our  Judgment.  Still, 
something  must  be  done  about  the  problem. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  ErvJn  Jr.  of  North  Carolina,  a 
leading  constitutionalist  In  Congress,  offers 
an  approach  that  makes  sense.  He  proposes  a 
law  requiring  that  federal  criminal  suspects 
be  tried  within  60  days.  This  idea,  besides 
getting  at  the  problem  of  "preventive  deten- 
tion," has  the  added  advantage  of  imple- 
menting another  constitutional  provision — 
the  en?  In  the  Sixth  Amendment  providing 
for  "a  speedy  rnd  public  trial." 

Such  a  requ  rement  would  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem  within  the  framework  of 
revered  constitutional  liberties. 


[Prom  the  Orand  Porks    (N.  Dak.)   Herald 
Mar.  5.  1971] 
Slowpoke    Justice 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D,  N.C.,  has  Introduced 
a  bill  which  would  require  trials  of  criminal 
suspects  within  60  days.  If  statistics  he  re- 
cites are  correct,  it's  about  time.  According 
to  Ervln,  more  than  half  of  the  inmates  In 
city  and  county  Jails  all  over  the  United 
States  have  not  been  convicted  of  a  crtme. 
They  are  awaiting  trial  and  either  cannot 
raise  the  necessary  bond  or  are  not  permitted 
It. 

Meanwhile,  Attorney  General  John  Mitch- 
ell has  reported  on  conditions  in  Jails  across 
the  country,  saying  that  most  have  no  pro- 
gram to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  prisoners 
and.  In  fact,  that  "conditions  prevail  which 
can  make  a  criminal  where  none  existed  be- 
fore." In  many  localities,  Mitchell  says,  no 
effort  Is  made  to  separate  first  offenders  from 
hardened  criminals,  or  Juveniles  from  adults. 

If  Ervln  and  Mitchell  are  both  right,  It 
is  a  national  scandal  that  so  few  suspects 
are  able  to  get  the  "speedy  trial"  which  they 
are  guaranteed  under  the  constitution. 

ExHiBrT  3 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  7,  1971) 

WlLLIAtX    CaLLET     and    SYLVESTER    ViCX 

(By  Michael  Gartner) 

Lt.  William  Calley  has  been  convicted  of 
murdering  at  least  22  pwrsons  and  has  been 
sentenced  to  life  at  hard  labor. 

Sylvester  Vlck  has  been  .irrested  and 
charged  with  selling  narcotics  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

Since  Americans  are  thought  to  be  Inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  one  of  these  men  is  in  Jail  and  one  Is 
not.  But  which  is  in  Jail?  As  the  world  knows, 
not  Lt.  Calley.  Rather,  the  man  In  Jail  U 
Mr.  Vlck,  a  man  who,  in  theory.  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  Innocent. 

This  alarming  paradox  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  views  on  law  and  order 
and  Justice  that  seem  to  prevail  in  the  White 
House.  Despite  his  conviction.  Lt.  Calley  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  stockade  at  the  per- 
sonal Intervention  of  President  Nixon,  who 
over  the  weekend  added  (perhaps  prejudi- 
cially to  futiire  proceedings)  that  he  alone 
would  decide  the  fate  of  the  convicted  mur- 
derer after  all  appeals  had  been  exhausted. 

As  for  Mr.  Vlck,  he  Is  In  Jail  because  of  an 
antlcrime  bill  that  the  administration  pushed 
and  Congress  passed  last  summer.  Among 
other  things,  it  calls  for  preventive  detention 
before  trial  of  a  susp)ect  who  might  commit 
crimes  if  he  were  released.  Mr.  Vlck  Is  such  a 
suspect. 

And  80  today  Lt.  Calley  is  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  his  apartment  in  Port  Bennlng, 
Ga.,  chatting  with  his  fiancee,  receiving  such 
noted  visitors  as  Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama and  traveling  to  an  officer's  dining  hall 
for  fine  meals.  And  Mr.  Vlck  is  in  a  cell  in  the 
Jallhouse  in  Washington. 

Besides  pointing  up  once  again  that  the 
President,  a  lawyer,  seems  to  have  precon- 
ceived notions  of  Justice  (last  summer  he  de- 
clared that  Charles  Manson  was  guilty  of 
eight  murders  long  before  a  Jury  convicted 
him) ,  this  glaring  conflict  In  the  treatment  of 
two  Americans  should  again  raise  question* 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  "antlcrime" 
bin  and,  particularly,  about  the  concept  of 
preventive  detention. 

A  CONCERN  or  ALL 

The  preventive-detention  plan,  which  went 
into  effect  only  on  Feb.  1,  has  so  far  af- 
fected only  two  persons,  according  to  a 
source  In  Washington.  (The  second  person 
has  escaped.)  But  all  Americans  should  be 
concerned.  "Preventive  detention  cannot  b« 
imposed  on  a  person  with  normal  capacity  to 
conuol  bis  behavior  without  threatening  the 
liberty  and  security  of  all  free  citizens,"  Uo- 
nel  H.  Prankel,  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Unl- 
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yerslty  of  Utah,  wrote  In  the  December  1968 
iHue  of  the  Tale  Law  Journal. 

Americans  should  be  especially  concerned 
because  the  administration  would  like  to  see 
the  concept  expanded  to  jurisdictions  all 
across  the  country. 

Though  fraught  with  legal  perils,  preven- 
tive detention  is,  in  theory,  an  acceptable 
concept.  If  a  person  U  arrested.  If  a  bearing 
is  held  that  definitely  determines  his  propen- 
sity to  commit  crime,  if  at  that  hearing  he 
has  a  lawyer  and  can  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses and  enter  and  examine  evidence,  and 
If  while  he  Is  detained  he  Is  treated  not  like 
a  prisoner  but  rather  as  Lt.  CaUey  is  being 
treated,  with  the  loss  of  as  few  rights  and 
M  little  dignity  as  possible — then  preventive 
detention  is  probably  a  oonstitutional  con- 

°*Indeed,  It  could  be  a  fine  thing.  "If  we  use 
It  sparingly,  like  the  Europeans,  we  will 
empty  our  Jails  by  50%,"  asserts  Gerhard 
O  W.  Mueller,  director  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Education  and  Research  Center  at  New  York 
University  and  a  professor  of  criminal  law 
at  the  university's  law  school.  He  says  that 
far  too  many  persons  are  In  Jail  now  await- 
ing trials  because  they  can't  raise  ball  money. 
If  preventive  detention,  with  all  tbe  safe- 
guards, replaced  ball,  then  far  fewer  people 
would  be  held,  he  reasons. 

To  detain  a  person  before  trial.  Prof. 
Mueller  says,  there  should  be  more  than 
probable  cause  that  the  defendant  commit- 
ted the  crime  in  question,  and  it  should 
be  proven  that  he  Is  dangerous  to  himself 
and  others  or  Is  likely  to  kill  witnesses  or 
somehow  obstruct  Justice. 

A  NOBLE  THEORY,  BUT  ... 

That  is  a  noble  theory,  but  noble  theories 
can  somehow  become  Ignoble  practices.  No- 
body has  said  that  a  U.S.  system  would  re- 
place bail  or  would  be  used  sparingly.  What's 
more,  preventive  detention  is  deemed  neces- 
sary because  of  the  Jam  In  the  courts  that 
makes  increasingly  long  the  time  between 
arrest  and  trial.  Yet  a  proper  hearing  on 
whether  a  person  should  be  detained  would 
simply  add  to  the  court  Jam.  And  if  the 
hearing  is  Improper  or  if  the  detention  Is 
more  restrictive  than  Lt.  Calley's  (who.  It 
must  be  remembered,  has  been  convicted), 
all  sorts  of  rights  are  being  violated. 

"If  the  restrictive  conditions  under  which 
detainees  are  held  constitute  punishment, 
subjecting  detainees  to  those  conditions  vio- 
lates the  due  process  of  law  guaranteed  by 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments  and  the 
proscription  against  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment of  the  eighth  amendment,"  says  a 
"note"  m  the  April  1970  Issue  of  the  Yale 
lAw  Journal. 

Therefore,  new  types  of  apartment  house- 
Jails  would  have  to  be  built  to  house  the 
detainees,  a  proposal  that  Is  ridiculous  when 
weighed  against  the  fact  that  New  York 
caty's  Jails  are  so  short  of  cash  that  prisoners 
at  the  Tombs  must  go  without  clean  under- 
wear, soap  and  hot  food. 

If  persons  being  preventively  detained  are 
Just  thrown  into  regular  Jails,  as  Washing- 
ton's Mr.  Vlck  has  been,  then  this  not  only 
violates  the  Constitution  but  also  adds  to 
the  already  crowded  conditions  In  Jails.  Of 
course,  those  who  are  casual  about  constitu- 
tional rights  may  also  be  casual  about 
crowded  Jails. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Is  concerned 
about  both,  however.  When  the  District  of 
Columbia  antlcrime  bill  was  proposed,  the 
ABA  took  a  stand  against  prevetLtive  deten- 
tion. Jerome  Shestack,  then  chairman  of  an 
ABA  committee  that  studied  preventive  de- 
tention, said  that  among  other  things  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  If  harmleas 
persons  were  among  those  being  Jailed.  "De- 
tention would  Involve  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy." he  said,  "No  detained  defendant  would 
oonimlt  crimes  while  detained."  Tbe  ABA  re- 
mains opposed  to  preventive  detention. 


SENATOR    KRYZN'S    VIEW 

Conservative  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina,  an  autbtxlty  on  tbe  Constitution, 
called  the  bill  embodying  the  provision  "a 
garbage  pall  of  some  of  tbe  most  repressive, 
near-sighted,  Intolerant,  unfair  and  vindic- 
tive legislation  that  tbe  Senate  has  ever  been 
presented. 

Advocates  of  preventive  detention  say  It  Is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
"Tbe  test  Is  one  of  reasonableness,  which  in- 
volves a  weighing  of  tbe  Individual's  interest 
In  freedom  against  society's  Just  claims  for 
protection  against  dangerous  defendants," 
Richard  Klelndlenst,  deputy  U.S.  attorney 
general,  wrote  In  a  letter  to  tbe  editor  of  this 
newspaper  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Others  point  out  that  the  concept  Is  noth- 
ing new.  Tbe  mentally  ill,  tbe  sexuaUy 
deviant  and  Juveniles  have  long  been  In- 
carcerated without  benefit  of  trial,  they  say. 
The  prtictlce  of  setting  high  ball  for  Indigent 
defendants  Is  In  effect  the  same  thing  as  pre- 
ventive detention,  they  add.  And  tbe  war- 
time detention  of  Japanese  on  the  West 
Coast  was  preventive  detention  on  a  grand 
scale. 

But  it  Is  easier  to  argue  that  the  retarded 
or  the  deviant  will  harm  someone  than  It  Is 
to  argue  that  a  suspected  criminal  will  rape 
or  murder  before  be  oomes  to  trial.  (If  there's 
a  60%  chance  a  suspect  will  commit  a  crime, 
then  four  out  of  10  sxispects  are  Jailed  need- 
lessly. Where  do  you  draw  the  line?)  The 
setting  of  high  ball  is  itself  a  deplorable 
practice  and  should  not  be  vised  as  an  excuse 
for  preventive  detention.  And  the  rounding 
up  of  the  Japanese  Is  not  even  comparable 
to  the  matter  at  Issue  here. 

Preventive  detention  as  a  practical  matter 
Is  simply  unconscionable,  unconstitutional 
and  unworkable.  "A  constitutional  program 
of  preventive  detention  will  be  unworkable 
In  the  real  world  unless  enormous  resourses 
M^  devoted  to  Its  operation,"  tbe  Yale  Law 
Journal  "note"  says.  But  If  enormous  re- 
sources are  available,  why  not  use  them  to 
hire  more  Judges  and  to  speed  up  the  time 
between  arrest  and  trial?  Then  preventive 
detention  wouldn't  be  needed. 

Tbe  President  and  his  associates  are  busy 
men.  But  If  they  take  the  time  to  release 
from  the  stockade  a  convicted  murderer, 
maybe  they  can  take  a  few  moments  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  Jailing  men  who 
haven't  been  convicted  of  anything. 

Exhibit  IV 
{From     tbe     Harvard     Civil     Libertles-Clvll 

Rights  Law  Review,  vol.  6,  March  1971) 

Prevention     Detention:      An     Empirical 

Analysis 

rOKXWORD 

(By  Sam  J.  Krvln,  Jr.) 

The  passage  of  the  1970  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  marks  the  symbolic,  if  not 
the  actual  end  of  an  extraordinary  decade  of 
criminal  law  reform.  Perhaps  in  no  other  sin- 
gle period  of  our  history  have  the  American 
people  taken  such  a  hard  look  at  criminal 
law,  found  so  much  wrong,  and  made  so  many 
radical  changes  as  a  result.  Looking  back 
over  those  ten  years,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
recall  the  low  regard  In  which  criminal  law 
was  held  In  the  1960'e.  There  was  almost 
no  visible  public  Interest  In  criminal  law,  and 
compared  with  today,  relatively  little  con- 
cern with  crime  as  a  social  problem.  "Crtmt 
In  the  streets."  "law  and  order,"  and  the  other 
Issues  which  take  up  so  much  of  our  political 
and  personal  attention  today  were  largely 
absent  from  the  public  scene  ten  years  ago. 

Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  that,  as  re- 
cently as  a  few  years  ago,  what  are  now  ac- 
cepted as  essential  prerequisites  of  a  Just  sys- 
tem of  law  were  not  required.  In  tbe  matter 
of  legal  assistance  alone,  we  have  come  far  In 
thU  short  period.  At  tbe  start  of  tbe  decade, 


the  right  to  counsel  existed  only  for  defend- 
ants who  could  afford  one,  and  even  then,  the 
obligation  to  admit  the  lawyer's  participation 
came  relatively  late  in  the  criminal  process. 
An  absolute  right  to  counsel  at  trial  existed 
only  m  ci«)ltal  cases.  In  the  1960'8,  the  right 
to  counsel  was  extended  to  all  serious  crim- 
inal cases.  Private  and  public  groups  of  law- 
yers now  provide  free  counsel  to  all  who  need 
one.  and  tbe  federal  government  and  some 
states  have  established  full-scale,  publicly 
financed  defender  offices.  The  public  obliga- 
tion to  defend  an  accused  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted almost  to  the  same  extent  as  tbe 
public  obligation  to  prosecute.  The  require- 
ment of  legal  assistance  has  advanced  to  the 
very  threshold  of  the  citizen's  encounter  with 
the  law.  If  iBVsryers  are  not  yet  required  to 
ride  in  police  cars  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  moment  of  arrest,  certainly  the  participa- 
tion of  counsel  Is  required  immediately 
thereafter. 

The  most  visible  symbol  of  the  reform 
movement  of  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
court  system,  most  prominently  the  Supreme 
Court.  Whether  tbe  Court  warrants  the  fuU 
credit  and  blame  which  it  has  received  for  Its 
role  In  criminal  Justice  reform  Is  a  matter  of 
Individual  Judgment.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  revolutionary  change  In  criminal  law 
was  not  the  exclusive  province  of  nine  or  five 
men  on  tbe  Court.  Criminal  law  reform  has 
been  very  much  the  concern  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  branch,  the  legal  profession,  and 
private  citizens.  In  many  instances,  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  particularly  tbe  Justice  De- 
partment, has  taken  a  leading  role  in  experi- 
menting, encouraging,  and  developing  many 
ot  the  changes  that  were  later  expressed  in 
legislation  or  In  Judicial  decisions.  Quite  a 
number  of  reforms  of  the  last  decade  did  not 
and  probably  could  not  have  come  from  even 
the  most  activist  Supreme  Court. 

One  of  the  landmark  reforms  of  the  1960's, 
and  one  In  which  the  courts  did  not  play  a 
significant  role,  was  the  ball  reform  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  passage  of 
the  model  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  Tbe  his- 
tory of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  is  a  fascinating 
and  instructive  one  because  it  demonstrates 
bow  successfully  tbe  legal  profession,  the 
Executive  branch,  and  private  citizens  can 
work  together  with  the  Congress  to  institute 
a  needed,  careful,  practical  solution  to  a 
legal  and  social  problem  The  legislative  ef- 
fort involved  over  five  years'  work  by  all 
these  parties.  The  end  result  is  still  regarded 
as  a  good.  If  only  partial  solution  to  the  com- 
plex problem  of  pretrial  release  of  persons 
accused  of  crime. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  passage  of  the 
preventive  detention  legislation  In  last  year's 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  is  an  lUus- 
tratlon  of  what  happens  when  politics,  pub- 
lic fear,  and  creative  hysteria  Join  together 
to  find  a  simple  solution  to  a  complex  prob- 
lem. The  preventive  detention  bill  Is  an 
example  of  all  that  can  go  wrong  when  the 
wrong  things  happen  In  Congress.  The  leg- 
islative history  extends  barely  eighteen 
months.  In  contrast  to  the  effort  under- 
taken to  achieve  ball  reform  only  minimal 
attention  was  directed  toward  solving  tbe 
problem  of  ball  crtme.  The  Ball  Reform  Act 
went  through  numerous  legislative  revisions 
over  five  years.  Every  word  was  carefully 
studied,  revised,  and  revUed  again.  With 
two  or  three  minor  exceptions,  the  preven- 
tive detention  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  passed  in  July,  1970,  was 
word  for  word  tbe  same  as  that  wblcb  was 
introduced  by  the  Justice  D^)artment  in 
July,  1969.  The  House  Committee  on  tbe  DU- 
trict of  Columbia  held  exactly  five  minutes 
of  bearings  on  tbe  bill.  They  heard  from  one 
witness,  the  blU's  drafter.  No  effort  was  made 
to  analyze  bow  the  problem  of  bail  recidi- 
vism might  be  met,  to  devise  a  system  for 
discriminating  between  recidivists  and  good 
risks,  to  construct  a  procedural  process 
which  struck  a  fair  balance  between  Justice 
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and  emotion,  or  to  se&rch  out  other  remedies 
with  less  drastic  effect  on  personal  llljerty 
or  the  criminal  procew. 

The  House  took  one  hour  to  debate  pre- 
ventive detention  In  the  context  of]  an 
omnibus  400-page  bill  revUlng  the  eitlre 
court  system  of  the  District  oi  Coluiibla. 
The  Senate's  sole  opportunity  to  consider  It 
came  In  a  parliamentary  situation  which 
permitted  no  division  and  no  amendments, 
but  only  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  eitlre 
complex  package.  If  the  Ball  Eeform  Att  Is 
an  example  of  the  legislative  proceas  ai  Its 
beet,  preventive  detention  la  an  exampfe  of 
CongresB  at  Ita  worst.  If  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  iA  a  legislative  mlleetone  In  the  crlnjlnal 
Justice  reform  effort  of  the  1960'b,  the  pre- 
ventive detention  law  marks  the  end  of  this 
movement  and  perhaps  the  beglnninf  of 
an  era  In  which  fear  and  poUtlcs  control  our 
approach  to  criminal  Justice. 
Empirical  analysU  of  preventive  deUnti  m — 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Stv  dy 

The  Harvard  study  reported  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  Is  an  attempt  to  provide  the  >lnd 
of  hard,  reliable,  factual  Information  and 
objective  analysis  which  should  form  \  the 
baslrf  for  all  legislation,  and  certainly  fof  all 
legislation  dealing  with  so  critical  an  Issue 
as  public  safety  and  personal  liberty.  Its  f  ub- 
llcatlon  follows  the  passage  of  the  la^^  by 
half  a  year,  and  the  effective  date  of  the(  law 
by  a  few  weeks.  While  the  findings  of  this 
study  will  no  doubt  be  useful  in  court  tests 
of  the  law  and  in  further  legislative  consid- 
eration of  preventive  detention.  It  obviously 
comes  too  late  to  Influence  the  Dlstrl<^  of 
Columbia  legislation.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
had  It  been  available  earlier,  the  study  w|>uld 
have  affected  the  reanilt.  In  the  law  and 
order  mood  of  the  past  few  years  facts.  I  like 
reason  and  temperance,  have  not  been(  In- 
fluential   factors. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  preventive  dejten- 
tlon  debate.  Congress  did  have  the  benefit 
of  a  study  on  preventive  detention  and  {ball 
recidivism  which  had  been  conducted  bjf  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  study 
was  commissioned  by  the  Department  of  ^lus- 
tlce  in  August,  1969.  some  weeks  after^  the 
Department's  bill  had  been  drafted  an4  In- 
troduced. The  Bureau's  report  was  released 
In  draft  form  In  March,  1970,  and  its  n^ajor 
flnrtingn  bad  been  available  to  both  tides 
some  months  before.  Available,  also  were 
literally  thousands  of  pages  of  heart  ng>  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
discussing  the  practical,  legal,  and  cotistl- 
tutlonal  problems  which  preventive  deten- 
tion entails.  None  of  this  material  tnflueticed 
the  Justice  Department,  and  none  of  it  re- 
strained the  Congress  In  Its  desire  to'  "do 
something  about  crime." 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  siudy 
undercut  the  arguments  for  preventive!  de- 
tention on  a  number  of  critical  counts.  9lrst, 
It  showed  that  the  amount  of  pretrial  crime 
was  extremely  low,  running  about  17%  If 
botJi  felony  and  misdemeanor  arrests  were 
considered,  but  only  five  percent  when  suc- 
cessive arrests  for  sertous  felonies  were 
counted.  This  finding  goes  to  the  hea^  of 
the  major  assumption  underlying  preventive 
detention — that  there  Is  a  high  rate  of  sert- 
ous crime  by  persons  free  on  ball  bet^sen 
arrest  and  trial.  | 

The  second  conclusion  of  the  Bur^u's 
study  was  that  there  was  no  correlatloq  be- 
tween the  type  of  orlms  for  which  the  first 
arrest  was  made,  and  the  aevertty  of  the  sec- 
ond offense.  Persons  arrested  for  felonies;  and 
then  rearrested  were  charged  with  mtsde- 
meanori  the  second  time  more  oftsn  than 
with  felonies.  This  finding  also  strtkes  at  the 
heart  of  preventive  detention  because  tb#  bill 
Is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that^  the 
detention  of  sertous  offenders  is  the  nofeans 
to  control  sertous  ball  recidivist  offenses.  The 
Bureau's  study  shows  that  detention  of  dan- 
gerous and  violent  offenders  does  not  pre  vide 
adequate  assurance  that  sertous  ball  offenses 


can  be  eliminated,  or  even  significantly 
reduced. 

The  third  finding,  perhaps  most  Ignored 
by  preventive  detention  supporters,  was  that 
most  ball  recidivism  doss  not  occur  In  the 
Immediate  post-arrest  parted.  Since  preven- 
tive detention  under  any  of  the  suggested 
forms  Is  not  Indefinite  but  Is  limited  to  a 
sixty  or  ninety-day  period  following  arrest, 
for  detention  to  be  effective  it  must  occur  In 
the  time  pertod  durtng  which  ball  recidivism 
occurs.  It  makes  no  sense  to  detain  defend- 
ants when  they  are  not  likely  to  commit 
crimes.  The  Bureau's  study  showed  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  recidivism  during  the  first 
pertod  following  arrest  and  a  similarly  low 
rate  In  the  pertod  tmmeldately  preceding 
trial.  The  incidence  of  rearrests  bunched  In 
the  middle  period  and  peaked  between  130 
and  240  days  following  the  first  arrest.  Under 
the  Department  of  Justice  analysis  of  Its 
bill,  preventive  detention  orders  are  not  re- 
newable. Presuxnably,  detainees  are  to  be  re- 
leased under  normal  BaU  Reform  Act  stand- 
ards If  their  trial  does  not  occur  within  that 
Initial  sixty-day  detention  pertod.  Further- 
more, the  bill  enunciates  a  policy  of  accel- 
erated trials  for  detainees.  They  are  to  be 
trted  within  sixty  days  of  detention — "to  the 
extent  possible"  In  the  bill's  terms.  This 
means  that  preventive  detention  will  have  no 
effect  of  any  consequence  on  ball  recidivism 
If  the  detention,  as  advertised,  is  limited  to 
the  first  two  months  following  arrest. 

The  last  major  finding  of  the  Bureau's 
study  related  to  the  predictive  mechanism 
employed  by  the  bill  for  determining  which 
of  the  persons  falling  In  the  class  susceptible 
to  detention  could  be  expected  to  commit 
a  future  offense  and  so  should  properly  be 
detained.  The  bill  sets  out  some  ten  char- 
acteristics upon  which  this  finding  must  be 
based.  The  Bureau  trted  to  correlate  each  of 
these  Indicators  to  ball  recidivism  and  found 
that  none  of  them,  considered  singly,  showed 
any  promise  of  being  a  reliable  predictor.  The 
Bureau  did  not  test  all  the  factors  together 
and  so  its  work  in  this  respect  was  not  com- 
plete. But  It  did  survey  briefly  other  attempts 
at  predicting  future  crtmlnal  conduct,  such 
as  in  parole  and  probation,  and  coocluded 
that  prediction  In  crtmlnal  law  Is  a  chancy 
process  at  best.  I",  Indicated  very  little  faith 
In  the  early  development  of  a  reliable  system 
of  prediction  for  preventive  detention. 

While  the  Bureau's  analysis  of  the  predic- 
tion mechanism  was  not  complete.  It  sug- 
gests strongly  that  there  Is  little  reason  for 
confidence  In  the  bill's  accuracy.  This  sus- 
picion Is  enforced  by  the  fact  that  the  crt- 
terta  listed  In  the  bill  were  for  the  most  part 
lifted  whole  from  the  BaU  Reform  Act.  The 
Ball  Reform  Act  lists  nine  factors  which  had 
been  developed  from  empirical  studies  of  ball 
by  the  Vera  Foundation  and  other  ball 
studies.  They  are  factors  which  are  signlfl- 
eant  In  evaluating  the  likelihood  of  flight 
from  prosecution.  They  were  not  designed  to 
show  a  predilection  to  ball  recidivism.  Their 
usefulness  in  predicting  future  crime,  at  least 
BO  far  as  could  be  known,  might  only  be  as 
great  as  the  color  of  hair,  the  height  and 
weight,  and  the  age  of  the  defendant.  To 
these  factors,  the  preventive  detention  legis- 
lation added  a  tenth — "past  conduct" — the 
meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  It  does  not  refer 
to  the  crtme  the  defendant  is  accused  of,  nor 
his  past  convictions.  If  it  means  anything, 
past  conduct  refers  to  arrest  records  or  other 
unvertfled  accounts  of  the  Individual's  social 
behavior  or  misbehavior.  TTndoubtedly.  the 
factor  Is  a  shorthand  msans  of  encouraging 
the  detention  of  "bad  apples"  without  going 
through  the  tedious  neoesslty  of  proving 
wrongdoing.  It  Is  a  way  of  giving  a  taste  of 
Jail  to  those  whom  Judges  in  their  discretion 
think  deserve  it. 

Empirical  Analysis  of  Preventive 

Detention — The  Harvard  Study 

The  study   presented   here   Is   a   valuable 

addition  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on 

at  least  two  accounts.  First.  It  confirms  the 


findings  of  the  Bureau's  study  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  Incidence  of  ball  crtme.  the  rels- 
tlonshlp  of  first  offense  to  second  offense,  and 
the  time  frame  of  ball  recidivism.  While  the 
precise  findings  vary  somewhat  from  the 
earlier  study,  they  are  close  enough  to  show 
that  both  studies  are  reliable  measures  of 
these  Important  points. 

The  Harvard  study  goes  beyond  the  Ka- 
tlonal  Bureau  of  Standards  analysis,  however, 
to  consider  In  detail  the  predictive  mech- 
smlsm  of  the  i>reventlve  detention  law.  The 
Harvard  resear<Aers  have  applied  the  tea 
factors  of  the  preventive  detention  bill  in  an 
effort  to  measure  their  reliability.  They  have 
oonsti^cted  two  point  systems  modeled  after 
the  experiments  used  In  the  ball  reform 
studies  of  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  first  test, 
they  assign  weights  to  the  factors  on  a 
"hunch"  basis — that  Is,  they  use  a  system 
which  is  very  much  like  that  which  Judges 
and  magistrates  will  use  In  Implementing  the 
law,  relying  on  their  experience  with  criminal 
types  and  their  characteristics.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  a  very  "unscientific"  approach, 
but  It  is  the  one  which  actually  will  be  used 
when  preventive  detention  is  applied  in  the 
courtroom.  Further,  it  is  the  system  which 
the  proponents  rely  upon  to  give  the  process 
Its  validity.  As  they  said  time  and  time  again, 
they  place  their  trust  in  the  "good  faith"  of 
the  magistrates  and  Judges  who  ^ply  the 
Mw. 

It  should  not  be  too  surprising  to  discover 
from  the  following  pages  that  the  first  sys- 
tem, the  hunch  system,  falls  as  a  reliable 
prediction  method.  Charting  the  persons  lab- 
eled dangerous  and  vlcdent  and  thus  subject 
to  possible  detention,  the  Harvard  project 
discloses  that  at  no  point  on  the  scale  does 
the  point  system  Include  more  actual  reci- 
divists than  nonrecldlvlsts.  Wrong  answers. 
Improper  detentions,  occur  more  often  than 
right  answers  wherever  the  cut-off  point  Is 
placed.  What  is  worse,  the  ratio  of  wrong  to 
right  answers  is  never  less  than  about  five  to 
two.  By  the  same  token,  the  first  system  at 
its  best  point  leaves  out  more  recidivists 
than  it  Includes,  both  In  numbers  and  In  the 
severity  of  the  crimes  committed.  At  Its  best. 
It  appears  that  the  hunch  system  wUl  be  ac- 
curate about  30 '"n  of  the  time — that  is,  for 
every  three  actual  recidivists  detained,  seven 
persons  who  would  not  have  been  convicted 
of  an  offense  would  also  be  wrongly  Jailed. 
At  Its  best.  It  ftOls  to  c^ture  about  60%  of 
the  recidivists. 

The  30%  accuracy  figure  is  considerably 
higher  than  one  might  expect  considering 
past  estlmaites.  But  this  Is  not  an  actual 
measure  of  what  will  happen  when  preven- 
tive detention  Is  applied  In  the  courtroom. 
First,  the  accurate  and  detailed  Information 
used  in  the  study  will  not  be  available  to  the 
Judicial  officer.  The  detention  hearing  U  to 
be  held  following  Uie  arraignment,  when  ball 
is  set,  or  If  continuances  are  permitted,  with- 
in three  to  five  days,  WhUe  the  bail  agency 
Information  which  can  be  gathered  within 
this  short  time  is  accurate  enoiigh  for  esti- 
mating the  risk  of  flight,  It  is  nonetheless 
Incomplete  and  unconfirmed.  It  Is  this  same 
unverified,  incomplete  Information,  supple- 
mented perhaps  by  Inaccurate  and  incom- 
plete Information  from  police  records,  which 
will  be  used  In  the  preventive  detention 
hearing. 

Second,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
recldlvUm  defined  by  the  Harvard  project  Is 
not  limited  in  time.  The  right  answers  in 
this  analysis  relate  to  arrests  and  convictions 
for  offenses  occurlng  perhaps  months  fol- 
lawlng  the  Initial  arrests  and  release.  Prevenr 
tlve  detention  Is  Umlted  to  a  sixty-day  peri- 
od, after  which  presumably  the  Individual  Is 
to  be  trted  or  subject  to  relase  on  ball.  Un- 
der the  first  system  most  persons  who  would 
be  detained  would  not  commit  crimes  dur* 
Ing  that  period.  An  accurate  measure  of  ths 
effectiveness  of  preventive  detention  must 
consider  the  number  of  persons  detained  who 
would  have   committed  crimes  during  the 
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detention  pertod  only.  Under  this  measure 
the  30^:  accuracy  figure  faUs  to  about  5%. 
The  second,  or  statistical  analysU  em- 
Dloved  in  the  study  shows  the  bill's  predlc- 
Sve  system  at  Its  theoretical  best.  The  re- 
searchers measured  nine  of  the  ten  factors 
to  determine  the  actual  correlation  of  each 
to  recidivism,  and  then  gave  each  factor  a 
welKht  which  corresponded  to  the  relation- 
ship It  had  to  further  crime.  By  this  means, 
they  obtained  the  most  accurate  measure  of 
the  predictive  value  of  the  bill's  mechanism. 
Of  course  they  were  restricted  to  the  factors 
set  forth  in  the  legislation  and  thus  even 
this  sutlstlcal  analysis  was  doomed  to  failure 
because  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
the  factors  were  originally  selected. 

Under  the  second  system,  the  optimum 
point  on  the  scale  produces  W7c  accuracy. 
That  is,  four  out  of  every  ten  detained  were 
actuaUy  recidivists.  The  breakoff  point  in- 
cluded almost  60%  of  the  recidivists  and 
most  of  the  serious  crimes  committed.  Again, 
considering  the  number  of  crimes  prevented 
during  the  sixty-day  detention  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  persons  detained, 
the  score  falls  to  about  16% . 

ConstituUonal   defects   of   preventive 

detention 
The  constitutional  arguments  against  pre- 
ventive detention  are  so  numerous  that  their 
recitation  looks  like  the  model  answer  to  an 
Issue-spotting  question  on  a  law  school  ex- 
amination. The  preventive  detention  law  Is 
unconstitutionally  defective  on  at  least  the 
following  grounds: 

It  violates  the  eighth  amendment  right  of 
reasonable  ball  in  noncapital  cases. 

It   Imprisons    for    unproved,    anticipated 
crtme.  rather  than  actual  criminal  conduct. 
The  offense  of  "dangeroxisness"  is  vmcon- 
stitutlonaUy  vague. 
It  violates  the  presumption  of  Innocence. 
It  convicts  on  the  basis  of  "substantial 
probability"  rather  than  "beyond  reasonable 
doubt." 

Preventive  detention  severely  prejudices 
the  defendant  In  the  trial  of  the  actual 
offense. 

The  bill  does  not  afford  procedural  due 
process  In  the  detention  hearing. 

Detention  prejudices  the  right  to  access  to 
counsel. 

The  detention  hearing  forces  the  defend- 
ant to  waive  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. 

The  hearing  forces  the  defendant  to  dis- 
close his  defense  to  the  proeecutlon  prior  to 
trial. 

It  Imprisons  on  the  basis  of  hearsay  and 
other  forms  of  "evidence"  not  admlssable  at 
trial  under  the  rules  of  evidence. 

The  Harvard  study  discusses  two  other 
major  constitutional  defects  In  the  law  which 
are  particularly  susc^tlble  to  empirical 
analysis — the  related  questions  of  reasonable 
classifications  under  equal  protection  and  the 
rational  relationship  test  of  substantive  due 
process.  The  conclusions  are  obvious,  even 
from  the  brief  summary  of  the  study  I  have 
given.  Quite  clearly,  a  bill  which  tries  to 
classify  arrestees  for  the  purpose  of  deten- 
tion, and  at  Its  most  Ideal  achieves  little 
more  accuracy  than  random  selection.  Is 
purely  arbitrary  and  violates  due  process.  It 
la  obvious  from  the  study  that  the  factors 
upon  which  detention  Is  to  be  based  bear  no 
rational  relationship  to  the  conclusion  that 
persons  with  these  characteristics  will  com- 
mit additional  crimes  If  released. 

Speedy  trials — the  constitutional 
alternative 
A  law  with  as  many  defects  as  preventive 
detention  cannot  survive  a  constitutional 
test.  Preventive  detention  Is  clearly  a  waste 
of  time,  and  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  Amertcan 
people.  It  promises  what  It  cannot  deliver — 
safety  and  a  reduction  of  crtme — at  a  cost  to 
Its  victims  and  the  public  which  we  can  111 
afford.  The  problems  of  crime  are  overwhelm- 


ing, and  the  inadequacies  of  law  enforce- 
ment are  staggertng.  Yet  for  two  years.  Con- 
gress and  the  present  Administration  have 
been  preoccupied  with  a  law  and  order  slogan 
which  has  served  only  to  delay  the  effort  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  reform  which  promises 
to  make  a  significant  Impact  on  ball  crime 
and  law  enforcement.  One  such  reform  is  easy 
to  state.  If  admittedly  difficult  to  achieve. 
First  and  simply,  we  must  have  speedy  trials. 
The  statistical  evidence  shews  a  small 
amount  of  ball  recidivism  In  the  first  sixty- 
day  period  following  arrest  and  larger 
amounts  as  trial  Is  further  delayed.  Ball 
recldlvUm  could  be  effectively  eliminated  If 
trials  were  held  within  two  months  after 
arrest.  The  Impact  of  speedy  trials  would  be 
even  greater  than  the  statistics  Indicate  be- 
cause swift  and  certain  judgment  will  have 
a  profound  Impact  on  any  Inclination  to  law- 
lessness that  released  defendants  may  have. 
The  Imminence  of  Judgment  for  wrongdoing 
Is  probably  society's  greatest  deterrent  to 
potential  crime  activity. 

Speedy  trials  will  also  have  a  beneficial 
impact  on  the  state  of  mind  of  all  potential 
law  breakers.  Criminals  may  or  may  not  read 
Law  Week  to  see  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  soft  on  crime  and  whether  a  new  technical- 
ity now  puts  a  further  premium  on  crime. 
But  the  criminal  class  Is  well  aware  that  In 
America  Justice  Is  neither  swift  nor  certain, 
and  that  there  are  many  opportunities  be- 
tween arrest  and  Jail  to  slip  through  the  net 
and  avoid  justice.  If  arrest  led  Inexorably 
and  quickly  to  trial,  and  trial  to  conviction 
and  punishment  of  the  guilty,  the  potential 
criminal  would  no  longer  be  confident  that 
he  could  beat  the  rap.  Speedy  trial  must  be 
the  first  goal  of  any  sertous  effort  to  deal  with 
crtme. 

Speedy  trial  is  a  forgotten  giiarantee  of 
the  Constitution.  One  looks  In  vain  for  court 
decisions  applying  this  principle  just  as  one 
looks  in  vain  for  statutes  and  court  rules 
which  would  give  It  teeth.  Now,  In  the  face 
of  jail  rtots,  unconscionable  court  backlogs, 
and  despotic  measures  such  as  preventive  de- 
tention, there  Is  finally  appealing  some  re- 
newed Interest  in  this  sixth  amendment 
right.  Recently,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Second  Circuit  has  taken  a  first.  Impor- 
tant, but  still  tentative  step  towards  Im- 
posing and  enforcing  time  limits  on  the  tradi- 
tional lethargy  of  the  criminal  court  process. 
A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  bring  the  rtght  to  speedy  trtal 
somewhat  closer  to  reality  In  the  federal  sys- 
tem. Hopefully,  as  false  paiuiceas  such  as  pre- 
ventive detention  are  acknowledged  as  worth- 
less, more  and  more  attention  vriU  be  directed 
at  the  fundamental  deficiencies  of  our  crim- 
inal Justice  process.  If  these  are  faced  square- 
ly and  if  legislatures,  courts,  lawyers,  and  the 
public  show  a  willingness  to  make  the  sub- 
stantial effort  required  to  put  the  crtmlnal 
Justice  system  in  order,  there  Is  hope  of 
achieving  a  real  measure  of  law  and  order 
In  the  future. 

PRXVXNTrvE  DrrxNTioN :  an  emphical  analysis 
Interest  In  preventive  detention  Is  the  re- 
sult of  two  developments  of  the  past  decade : 
ball  n*orm,  which  has  resulted  In  the  pre- 
trtal  release  of  more  accused  criminals  than 
ever  before;  and  fear  that  crtme  Is  Increasing 
dramatically,  eliciting  calls  for  strong  crtme 
prevention  measures. 

Under  the  traditional  monetary  ball  sys- 
tem, poor  defendants  without  property  to 
post  as  securtty  or  cash  to  pay  bondsmen's 
fees  often  awaited  trtal  behind  bars,  while 
wealthier  defendants  went  free.  In  the  late 
1960's,  application  of  equal  protection  and 
due  process  principles  expanded  the  rights 
of  the  poor  In  all  phases  of  crtmlnal  pro- 
cedure and  focused  Increasing  attention  on 
the  ball  system  and  Its  inadequacies.  As  a 
result,  Congress  and  several  state  legisla- 
tures enacted  ball  reform  acts,  which  au- 
thortzed  Judges  to  "release  on  their  own 
recognizance"    (without  requlrtng  monetary 


security)  defendants  whom  they  believed 
would  appear  for  trial.  Many  defendants  were 
released  before  trial  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  detained  because  of  their  Inability 
to  meet  OKiney  ball.  But  at  the  same  time, 
mounting  concern  over  reports  of  increasing 
crime  made  "law  and  order  "  a  major  public 
l^ue,  politicizing  the  debate  over  the  appro- 
priate scope  of  protection  for  the  criminally 
accused. 

Part  oi  the  Congressional  response  was  the 
passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act,  which 
was  described  as  a  model  for  other  jurisdic- 
tions. One  section  of  the  act  provides  for 
the  "preventive"  pretrial  detention  of  ar- 
rested persons  felt  to  pose  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  community. 

Preventlv«  detention  raises  fundamental 
questions  atout  basic  principles  of  the  crim- 
inal Justioe  system.  All  Involve  how  Individ- 
ual freedoms  are  to  be  acconunodated  with 
the  needs  of  the  State.  Although  the  con- 
stitutionality and  practical  effects  of  pre- 
ventive detention  have  been  debated  vehe- 
mently, both  advocates  and  opponents  agree 
that  the  empirical  basis  for  an  Informed 
evaluation  has  not  been  develo(>ed.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Note  Is  to  report  and  evaluate 
the  results  of  an  empirical  study  designed 
to  supply  that  basis  by  testing  the  probable 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pre- 
ventive detention  act. 

In  order  to  assess  the  act's  impact  on  the 
overall  crime  picture,  the  study  first  meas- 
ures the  amount  of  pretrial  crime  that  can 
be  attributed  with  certainty  to  defendants 
charged  with  serious  crimes.  Then,  after 
identifying  the  defendants  convicted  of 
crimes  committed  whUe  free  awaiting  trial 
(referred  to  as  reddivisU),  the  study  eral- 
uates  how  effectively  the  preventive  deten- 
tion act's  criteria  for  assessing  "dangerous- 
nees"  Identify  which  defendamts  commit  sub^ 
sequent  crimes.  Based  on  this  empirical  data, 
the  study  measures  the  likely  operation  of 
the  act  against  constitutional  standards.  The 
likely  costs  and  benefits  of  preventive  de- 
tention aie  analysed,  and  some  alternative 
means  of  reducing  ball  crime  are  suggested. 

PAST  1.  THE  EMPIBICAL  STTTDT 

X.  Methodology  and  findings 
I.  Methodology.  Under  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia preventive  detention  law.  any  de- 
fendant charged  with  a  "dangerous"  crime, 
with  obstructing  Justice,  or  with  a  "violent" 
crime  If  certain  conditions  are  met.  may  be 
held  for  a  pretrial  detention  hearing,  at 
which  a  judicial  officer  is  to  determine 
whether  any  form  of  release  can  satisfactorily 
protect  the  community.  If  the  Judicial  officer 
deddee  that  "no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  .  ,  .  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community  .  ,  ."  he  may  order 
the  defendant  detained  for  up  to  sixty  days. 
With  this  act  as  a  framework,  a  research 
team  of  four  Harvard  Law  School  students 
studied  pretrial  crtme  committed  by  defend- 
ants arrested  In  Boston,  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing six  months  of  1968  to  assess  the  nvunber 
and  seriousness  of  criminal  offenses  the  act 
might  have  thwarted  had  It  been  In  effect. 
Initially  the  researchers  combed  the  Boston 
Police  Department's  computer  printout  of 
1968  arrests  to  Identify  defendants  arrested 
for  violent  or  dangerous  crimes  during  the  six 
sample  months.  All  Juvenile  defendants  were 
eliminated  from  the  pool  of  potential  sub- 
jects, as  were  179  defendants  tried  the  day 
of  their  arraignment  and  313  defendants 
never  releiwed  before  trtal  because  of  their 
failure  to  raise  the  bail  set.  This  left  for  de- 
tailed study  667  defendants,  charged  with 
crimes  defined  In  the  preventive  detention 
act  as  violent  or  dangerous,  who  had  been 
free  pending  trial.  Two  hundred  thirty  (230) 
of  these  defendants  were  charged  with  violent 
crimes,  but  did  not  trigger  any  of  the  three 
subqual  locations  of  the  act  and  would  not 
have  been  eligible  for  preventive  detention. 
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Although  they  were  studied  separately  £^m 
those  eligible  for  preventive  detention  (full 
data  were  collected  and  analyzed  for  tnem. 
The  chief  focxis  of  the  study  became  the 
427  remaining  defendants,  referred  to  as  the 
"sample."  who  would  have  been  subject  to 
preventive  detention  had  the  District  of  jco- 
lumbla  law  been  in  effect  In  Boston  In  1068. 

2.  The  Sample.  A  clear  profile  of  the  siun- 
ple  population  to  which  the  preventive' de- 
tention act  would  have  applied  emerges  flrom 
the  data  on  the  427  defendants.  Most  ^ere 
poor  and  marginally  employed,  with  little 
education.  Nine  of  ten  earned  lees  than  td.OOO 
In  1967,  76%  lacked  a  high  school  dlplpma 
and  90%  held  Jobs  In  low-status  occupations, 
but  many  were  not  fully  employed  durlna  the 
year  prior  to  their  arrest.  A  high  percentage 
were  young,  male,  black,  unmarried  or  sepa- 
rated from  their  spouse.  Most  had  eztedslve 
criminal  records:  all  but  16%  had  beenj  ar- 
rested previously,  and  four  of  every  ten  ihad 
been  Imprisoned  before.  '' 

The  sample  defendants  were  charged  inth 
every  crime  defined  as  "dangerous"  by  the 
preventive  detention  act.  Burglary  and  rob- 
bery charges  accounted  for  more  than  jhalf 
the  offenses,  and  crimes  Involving  perapnal 
violence  constituted  Just  over  20%.  Injthe 
Incident;  which  precipitated  the  sample!  ar- 
rest, one- third  of  the  defendants  were  artned 
or  used  violence,  and  almost  half  operated 
with  an  accomplice.  At  arraignment,  nearly 
half  the  sample  were  charged  with  more  t(han 
one  offense.  Of  the  sample,  19%  were  releftsed 
on  piersonal  recognizance,  36%  posted  mod- 
erate bond  (lees  than  tl,500).  36%  posted 
bond  of  $1,500-10.000.  and  9%  were  released 
oa  ball  of  $10,000  or  more. 

3.  RfcoTded  Recidiviam.  By  tracing  the 
sample  defendants  through  oourt  papers, 
probation  department  records,  and  i  the 
statewide  probation  files  of  all  criminal  c<>urt 
appearances  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  62  of  the  427  (14.5%)  werel  ar- 
rested for  crimes  committed  during  the  pre- 
trial period.  R)rty-one  (41)  of  these  (64% 
of  those  arrested — 9  6%  of  the  427  released) 
were  convicted  of  these  crimes.  Twentyltwo 
(22)  of  the  convictions  were  for  the  crimes 
defined  as  dangerous  or  violent  In  the  pre- 
ventive detention  act  (5.2%  of  the  saifple 
committed  such  crimes) .  The  other  19  pere 
misdemeanors,  sumptuary  offenses,  or  crimes 
that  did  not  involve  serious  bodily  hanJi  to 
the  victim.  [ 

B.  The  ability  of  the  PrevenUve  Deteritlon 
Act  criteria  to  predict  dangerousnest 

This  section  evaluates  the  extent  to  wiilch 
defendants  who  are  convicted  for  serious  'ball 
crimes  can  be  distinguished  In  advance  trom 
defendants  who  are  not.  The  District  of  {Co- 
lumbia preventive  detention  act  direct^  Ju- 
dicial officers,  in  deciding  which  crinjinal 
defendants  pose  so  great  a  danger  to '  the 
community  that  they  will  be  detained  With- 
out ball,  to  "take  into  account  such  matters 
as  [  1 1  the  nature  and  clrcumstancee  of;  the 
offense  charged.  [2]  the  weight  of  the  ievl- 
dence  agalnsit  such  person,  [3)  his  fainlly 
ties.  (41  employment,  (5|  financial  resoultjes, 
(6)  character  and  mental  conditions.  [7] 
past  conduct,  (8)  length  of  residence  in,  the 
community,  |9|  record  of  convictions,  and 
1 10 1  any  record  of  api>earances  at  court  bro- 
ceedlngs,  flight  to  avoid  prosecution,  or  ^all- 
ure to  appear  at  court  proceedings."       | 

The  act  does  not  indicate  the  relative  I  Im- 
portance, singly  or  in  combination,  or  the 
precise  meaning,  of  the  criteria.  Thej  re- 
search team  therefore  compiled  twent]f-slx 
Items  of  personal  data  for  each  defendant 
which  were  chosen  to  give  substance  t4  all 
the«general  criteria  of  the  act  except  "weight 
of  the  evidence."  The  measure  of  "circMm- 
stances  of  the  offense,"  for  example,  |wu 
whether  the  defendant  had  been  armed  dur- 
ing the  Initial  offense,  whether  violence  had 
been  employed  against  persons  or  property, 
whether  the  defendant  had  acted  alon^  or 


with  accomplices,  and  the  number  of  charges 
lodged  against  him. 

The  study  assesses  the  relation  of  each 
of  the  twenty-six  variables  to  recidivism. 
Then,  the  overall  dangerousness  of  each  de- 
fendant In  the  sample  is  measured  by  two 
numerical  dangerotisness  scales,  each  of 
which  combines  in  one  Index  the  defendant's 
scores  on  all  of  the  variables.  The  first  dan- 
gerousness scale,  DS-1,  was  formed  by  as- 
signing weights  to  the  variables  composing  it 
on  the  basis  of  a  subjective  asseesment  of 
their  importance.  A  second  dangerousness 
scale,  DS-2,  was  constructed  using  a  sta- 
tistical technique,  readjusting  the  weights  of 
the  variables  on  the  basis  of  their  actual 
correlations  to  recidivism  In  the  sample,  in 
order  to  provide  the  best  possible  predictor 
of  recidivism  for  this  sample.  The  ability  of 
the  nine  criteria,  alone  or  combined,  to  dis- 
tinguish recidivists  from  nonrecidlvlsts  is 
reported  below. 

J.  Individual  Criteria.  Among  the  four 
data  items  used  to  measure  the  "nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,"  the 
initial  charge,  often  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  setting  ball,  proves 
to  be  little  better  than  a  random  indica- 
tor of  recidivism.  Although  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  defendants  initially  charged  with 
drug  offenses  would  have  a  higher  recidivist 
rate,  the  data  does  not  confirm  this  hypoth- 
esis. Similarly,  defendants  charged  with 
robbery,  the  most  likely  to  recidivate  ac- 
cording to  several  other  studies,  have  a 
recidivism  rate  barely  2%  higher  than  that 
of  the  whole  sample.  Although  the  data  sug- 
gest that  the  "circumstances  of  the  Initial 
offense" — ^whether  the  defendant  was  armed, 
violent,  or  with  accomplices — do  identify 
subsequent  recidivism  to  some  extent,  the 
accuracy  is  not  substantial.  Family  ties,  as 
measured  by  marital  status,  number  of  de- 
pendents, and  living  arrangements,  exhibit 
a  similar  small  predictive  ability,  as  does 
length  of  residence  in  the  community.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  substantial  relation- 
ship between  the  defendant's  economic  sit- 
uation— his  income  level  and  employment 
record — and  recidivism.  The  variable  "oc- 
cupational status"  suggests  that  housewives 
and  students  are  less  likely  to  be  recidivists, 
but  does  not  otherwise  identify  those  likely 
to  be. 

The  criteria  of  "character  and  mental  con- 
dition" and  "past  conduct"  were  evaluated 
by  variables  such  as  number  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  indications  of  drug  use,  and 
indications  of  mental  Illness,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary service  and  years  of  education  com- 
pleted. The  usefulness  of  these  factors  In 
dlatinguishing  recidivists  from  nonrecidlvlsts 
Is  limited  to  some  extent  because  so  many 
defendants,  recidivists  and  nonrecidlvlsts 
alike,  shared  the  same  characteristics.  For 
example,  high  school  graduates  were  found 
to  be  better  risks  than  those  who  only  fin- 
l^ed  Junior  high  school,  but  75%  of  the 
sample,  including  90%  of  the  recidivists,  had 
left  school  before  receiving  their  diplomas. 
Likewise,  70%  of  the  sample.  Including  86% 
of  the  recidivists,  had  never  served  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  Items  measuring  drug  use 
and  mental  illness  correlated  with  recidivism 
to  a  fairly  substantial  extent,  but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  recidivists  exhibited 
these  characteristics. 

Several  aspects  of  each  defendant's  record 
of  convictions  were  also  analyzed  In  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  correlation  with  recidi- 
vism. Data  was  gathered  on  age  at  first 
known  encotinter  with  the  law.  age  at  first 
incarceration,  all  known  Juvenile  arrests 
and  commitments,  and  all  adult  arrest*, 
convictions,  and  incarcerations.  Defendants 
who  had  any  Juvenile  arrests,  those  who  had 
been  previously  incarcerated,  those  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a  violent  or  dangerous 
crime  within  the  past  ten  years,  or  convicted 
of  four  or  more  "misdemeanors,"  all  had 
recidivism   rates   substantially   higher   than 


those  who  did  not,  in  several  Instances  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for  the  overall 
sample. 

"Record  of  appearance  at  court  proceed- 
ings, flight  to  avoid  prosecution,  or  failure 
to  appear  at  court  proceedings,  was  measured 
by  the  number  of  prior  defaults  on  a  de- 
fendant's record.  Defendants  with  more  than 
two  prior  defaults  had  a  relatively  high  re- 
cidivism rate  of  21.3%  (20  of  94  compared 
with  4.6%  (12  of  262)  for  those  with  no 
prior  defaults. 

2.  Intuitive  Multivariable  Analysis  (DS-I). 
This  section  assesses  whether  combination  of 
the  data  items  discussed  above  provides  a 
more  reliable  Indicator  of  "dangerousness." 
A  numerical  Index  of  dangerousness  was 
formed  by  assigning  points  to  each  of  the 
twenty-six  data  items  based  upon  knowledge 
of  what  variables  had  been  identified  In  pre- 
vious research  as  relevant  to  predicting  re- 
cidivism and  weighted  according  to  the  re- 
searchers' perceptions  of  their  signiflcance 
in  predicting  recidivism.  "High  risk"  factors 
were  assigned  more  points  so  that,  for  exam- 
ple, defendants  who  had  two  prior  defaults 
on  their  records  received  two  points,  while 
defendants  who  had  never  defaulted  received 
none.  Similarly,  defendants  who  had  been 
sporadically  employed  received  1.5  points; 
those  unemployed,  3.0  points.  Each  defend- 
ant's scores  on  the  twenty-six  variables  were 
totalled  to  produce  the  defendant's  first 
"dangerousness  score"  (DS-1 ) .  Possible  scores 
ranged  from  zero  to  seventy,  with  higher 
scores  presumed  to  be  indicative  of  a  greater 
likelihood  that  the  defendant  would  commit 
a  crime  if  released  before  trial.  The  purpose 
was  to  determine  whether  recidivists  shared 
certain  characteristics  which  distinguished 
them  from  nonrecidlvlsts,  and  whether  they 
would  obtain  the  highest  dangerousness 
(DS-1)  scores.  Most  importantly,  DS-1  made 
pofiGible  an  evaluation  of  how  successfully  a 
combination  of  the  preventive  detention 
act's  criteria  predicted  recidivism  when 
translated  into  quantifiable  variables. 

Figure  1  depicts  graphically  the  DS-1 
scores  of  the  sample  defendants,  which 
ranged  from  1  to  45.  A  majority  were  bunched 
between  14  and  28.  If  DS-1  were  used  as  an 
index  of  dangerousness  to  determine  who 
should  be  detained,  some  "dangerousness" 
cutoff  point  would  be  chosen  such  that 
everyone  virith  a  higher  (more  dangerous) 
DS-1  would  be  detained,  while  those  with  a 
lower  score  wouM  be  released.  The  cutoff 
point  presumably  would  be  chosen  to  detain 
the  maxlmimi  ntmaber  of  recidivists  while  at- 
tempting to  minimize  the  number  of  non- 
recidlvlsts detained.  The  distribution  of  D8-1 
scores  for  the  sample  reveals  that  the  sev- 
enty lowest  D8-1  scores  (11.0  and  below) 
were  obtained  by  noiu'ecldlvlsts,  while  the 
70  highest  scores  (30.0  and  above)  Included 
18  recidivists  (25.7%).  Whatever  score  Is 
chosen  as  the  cutoff,  however,  more  non- 
recidlvlsts than  recidivists  would  be  detained. 
To  (Retain  every  recidivist  and  prevent  all  41 
offenses  would  require  the  detention  of  all 
defendants  with  a  D8-1  greater  than  11 
(357),  an  eight  to  one  (316/41)  ratio  of  non- 
recidlvlsts to  recidivists.  If  the  cutoff  point 
were  halfway  through  the  I>S-1  scores  (22.6 
or  higher) ,  186  defendants  would  be  detained, 
33  of  whom  actually  recidivated,  a  ratio  of 
4.6  nonrecidlvlsts  to  every  recidivist  (163  to 
38). 

A  D6-1  cutoff  point  which  yields  a  com- 
paratively low  ratio  of  nonrecidivist-recldi- 
vlst  detentions,  whUe  stUl  Identifying  many 
of  the  recidivists,  is  at  30.0.  For  scores  below 
this  point  the  nonrecldlvlst-recldivlst  ratio 
becomes  very  high.  At  points  above  this,  ra- 
tios are  lower,  but  fewer  recidivists  are 
caught.  With  30.0  as  the  cutoff  point,  70  of 
the  427  sample  defendants  (16.4%  )  would  be 
detained,  of  whom  18  recidivated,  and  52 
did  not.  Those  crimes  that  would  have  been 
prevented,  however,  do  not  include  many  of 
the  more  serious  offenses  which  were  com- 
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mitted  by  defendants   with   a  DS-1   below 

3  Statistical  MultivariabU  Analysis 
iDS-2)  Although  DS-1  was  constructed 
with  a  subjective  assignment  of  weights  to 
the  data  Items  which  measure  the  criteria 
Numerated  In  the  act,  the  avaUablUty  of 
full  daU  and  actual  knowledge  of  which  de- 
fendants recidivated  made  possible  the  oon- 
rtruction  of  a  more  objective  scale  to  test 
the  soundness  of  the  combined  criteria.  A 
imear  dlscrlnUnant  analysis  was  performed 
with  the  aid  of  a  computer  to  provide  the 
maximum  linear  predictor  for  the  data.  This 
was  accomplished  by  measuring  the  correla- 
tions among  the  individual  variables  and  re- 
cidivism, and  adjusting  the  welghU  of  the 
variables  In  the  overall  dangerousness  scale 
accordingly.  Using  these  recomputed  weights, 
a  revised  dangerousness  score  (DS-2)  was 
computed  for  each  defendant.  This  analysis 
established  the  maximum  degree  of  correct 
linear  prediction  possible  for  this  set  at  data, 
under  the  act's  criteria  as  measured  by  these 
variables  DS-2  is  not  a  predictor,  but  a  posf- 
dictor  constructed  with  weights  readjusted 
to  correlate  with  prior  recidivist  acts. 

DS-2  scores  ranged  from  13.5  to  52.13. 
They  indicated  recidivists  by  high  "danger- 
ousness" scores  and  nonrecidlvlsts  by  low 
scores  more  often  than  DS-1  scores  did.  One 
hundred  sixty-one  (161)  nonrecidivlst  de- 
fendants had  a  DS-2  lower  than  the  lowest 
recidivist.  As  with  DS-1,  however,  no  point 
on  the  DS-2  scale  would  detain  more  re- 
cidivists than  nonrecidlvlsts.  To  detain  all 
recidivists,  for  example,  the  D&-2  cutoff  score 
would  be  at  24.0.  Of  the  266  defendants  who 
scored  above  24.0,  225  nonrecidlvlsts  would 
be  included  along  with  the  41  recidivists.  A 
D&-2  cutoff  point  at  which  the  nonrecld- 
lvlst-recldivlst ratio  was  relatively  low  and 
the  percent  of  total  recidivists  caught  high, 
was  at  36.0.  Sixty-three  defendants  had  a 
DS-2  above  this  point  (14%  of  the  sample) : 
36  (63'X-  of  all  the  recidivists)   were  recld- 

IVlBtS. 

D8-2  also  Identlfled  more  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  serious  crimes  than  did  D6-1, 
even  though  the  seriousness  of  the  second 
charge  was  not  Included  In  the  weight  ad- 
jvBtments  used  to  reflne  DS-1  to  D8-2. 
Nevertheless,  the  five  highest  DS-2  scores 
(presumably  indicating  the  five  most  dan- 
gerous defendants)  were  nonrecidlvlsts,  and 
the  recidivists  with  the  four  highest  DS-2's 
were  two  who  committed  larcenies  and  two 
who  committed  drug  offenses. 

PART    II.  AN    ASSESSMENT    OF    THE 
EMPIRICAL     FINOINCS 

A.  Implications  of  the  data 
Advocates  of  preventive  detention  have 
claimed  that  its  enactment  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  overall  crime  levels  and  reduce 
the  incidence  of  the  crimes  which  p>eople  fear 
most — offenses  involving  physical  danger  to 
the  victim.  This  section  attempts  to  assess 
what  impact  preventive  detention  might 
have  on  the  rising  tide  of  serious  street 
crimes. 

1.  The  Amount  of  Bail  Crime.  The  427 
sample  defendants  were  free  on  pretrial  re- 
lease an  average  of  112  days,  during  which 
62  (14.5%)  were  rearrested  for  crimes  com- 
mitted while  on  bail.  Forty-one  (41 »  of  these 
(64%-9.8%  of  the  total  sample)  were  subse- 
quently convicted  for  these  offenses.  Thus, 
had  preventive  detention  been  applied  to  all 
of  the  defendants  studied,  10%  would  have 
been  prevented  from  committing  crimes  for 
which  they  were  later  convicted.  These  41 
convicted  ball  offenders  represent  approxi- 
mately 0.76%  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons arrested  for  violent  or  dangerous  crimes 
In  Boston  during  1968,  and  2.5%  of  those 
convicted  for  these  offenses.  Nineteen  (10)  of 
the  427  sample  defendants  (4.4%)  were  on 
pretrial  release  for  a  previous  crime  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest  that  first  brought  them 


Into  the  sample.  The  figures  reported  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  reflect  a  simi- 
lar rate. 

The  most  accurate  measure  of  the  amount 
of  pretrial  crime  Is  a  matter  of  considerable 
dispute.  Most  previous  studies  have  meas- 
ured the  incidence  of  ball  crime  by  the  num- 
ber of  defendants  rearrested  tot  any  offense 
during  pretrial  release,  whether  or  not  a  con- 
viction resulted. 

This  measure  has  been  criticized  as  an  in- 
flated figure,  because  as  many  as  half  of  all 
arrests  do  not  result  in  convictions.  One 
reason  for  using  the  rearrest  measure  \s  that 
some  surested  defendants  go  free  on  legal 
technicalities  rather  than  because  they  are 
Innocent;  another  Is  that  it  compensates,  in 
part,  for  unreported,  undetected,  and  un- 
solved crimes  committed  by  defendants  on 
pretrial  release.  While  it  is  undeniable  that 
these  categories  include  some  ball  crime 
which  is  not  measured  by  reconviction  fig- 
ures, several  considerations  suggest  limits 
on  the  amount  of  the  serious  uncounted 
ball  crime,  which  is  the  focus  of  preventive 
detention. 

The  amount  of  unreported  crime,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  estimated  to  be  several  times  the 
reported  amount.  But  there  is  some  evidence 
that  serlotis  street  crimes,  the  major  con- 
cern of  preventive  detention,  are  reported 
most  frequently.  Tentative  indications  are 
that  the  ratio  of  unreported  to  actual  crime 
decreases  when  the  offense  is  serious  and  the 
victim  Is  unacquainted  with  the  criminal. 
One  study  estimates  that  although  only  one- 
tenth  of  all  consumer  frauds  and  one- third 
of  all  burglaries  are  reported,  hall  of  the 
aggravated  assaults  and  larcenies,  and  two- 
thirds  of  all  robberies,  the  principal  source 
of  violence  between  strangers,  are  reported 
to  the  police.  The  relatively  low  reporting 
rates  for  aggravated  assaults  and  rapes  (only 
2/7  of  which  are  reported)  can  be  partially 
discounted,  however,  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  offenses  (50%  for  rape; 
66%  for  aggravated  assault)  are  ones  where 
the  criminal  and  victim  are  acquainted,  or 
related.  These  crimes,  though  at  times  seri- 
ous, are  not  generally  part  of  the  pattern  of 
hardened  criminality  at  which  preventive 
detention  is  aimed. 

Undetected  ball  crime  is  defined  here  to 
mean  subsequent  crime,  which  is  committed 
in  Jurisdictions  other  than  the  one  In  which 
the  Initial  arrest  occurred,  and  is  unknown 
in  the  first  Jurisdiction.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  study  of  Washington  ball  crime 
estimated  that  District  of  Columbia  rearrest 
rates  failed  to  count  30%  of  the  ball  offenses 
because  they  occurred  outside  the  District. 
However,  Washington's  urban  pattern,  en- 
compassing two  adjacent  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict, Involves  atypical  problems  of  Imperfect 
Interdlstrict  communication.  Intcrdlstrlct 
underlncluslon  was  not  a  significant  factor 
in  the  Boston  study  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  statewide  arrest  records  and  nation- 
wide F^I  reports  Included  In  some  superior 
court  probation  flies,  which  Indicated  very 
little  extrajurisdictional  crime  committed  by 
Boston  defendants.  Another  Indication  that 
the  Washington  estimate  of  30%  Is  atypical 
is  the  report  of  a  Seattle  study  which  found 
a  13.2%  out-of-district  rate  and  a  lower  rate 
for  out-of-state  offenses.  The  amount  of  un- 
detected crime  not  measured  by  the  Boston 
data  therefore  appears  insignificant. 

Unsolved  crimes  represent  another  category 
of  ball  offenoes  not  measured  by  rearrest  or 
reconviction  figures.  The  clearance  rate  (the 
percentage  of  reported  crimes  solved)  varies 
with  the  type  of  crime  and  the  quality  of 
law  enforcement.  Outside  estimates  place  the 
ratio  at  eight  or  ten  crimes  for  each  charge 
which  reaches  the  courtroom.  More  moderate 
estimates  of  the  violent  and  dangerous  crimes 
with  which  preventive  detention  is  concerned 
plr.ce  the  amount  at  a  ratio  of  approximately 


two  to  one.  According  to  the  Uniform  Crime 
Report  for  1968,  the  clearance  rate  for  Index 
crimes  of  violence  (46%)  was  almost  three 
times  that  for  crimes  against  property  ( 167(  ) . 
In  1968,  "police  were  successful  in  solving 
86%  of  the  murder  offenses,  66%  of  the 
reported  forcible  rapes,  66%  of  the  aggra- 
vated assaults  and  27%  of  the  robberiea." 
In  short,  the  serious  crimes  which  trigger 
preventive  detention  are  the  ones  most  often 
solved. 

It  Is  also  unlikely  that  the  clearance  ratio 
is  uniform  throughout  the  criminal  popula- 
tion. The  full  ratio  cannot  necessarily  be  at- 
tributed to  recidivists  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  ball  crime.  Some  Individuals  who 
commit  crimes  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  be  caught;  if  the  sample  defendants  (ini- 
tially arrested  for  a  serious  crime)  represent 
criminals  who  are  more  likely  to  be  caught, 
their  ball  crimes  are  also  more  likely  to  be 
detected.  Defendants  released  on  ball  are 
also  more  ilkely  to  be  apprehended  for  sub- 
sequent offenses  because  they  are  more 
Ilkely  to  be  watched,  more  Ilkely  to  be  iden- 
tified with  particular  methods  of  operation, 
more  likely  to  be  questioned  on  suspicion 
and  more  likely  to  be  apprehended  If  sought. 
Finally,  certain  identifiable  groups.  Includ- 
ing youth,  ghetto  residents,  and  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  are  more  likely  to  be  ar- 
rested whether  or  not  they  have  committed 
a  crime.  The  Boston  sample  was  predomi- 
nantly young  (median  age  26) ,  and  40  per- 
cent were  black.  They  were  thus  members  of 
groups  more  Ilkely  to  be  arrested  for  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  crimes  they  commit,  and 
more  likely  to  be  arrested  erroneously. 

Considered  together,  ball  crimes  which  are 
unreported,  undetected,  and  unsolved  un- 
doubtedly represent  an  omission  from  a 
measure  of  ball  crime  based  on  the  number 
of  convictions  for  these  crimes.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  assessing  the  number  omitted. 
While  the  use  of  arrest  rather  than  convic- 
tion figures  might  compensate  for  the  omis- 
sion, many  fsMstors  suggest  that  balled  de- 
fendants are  more  susceptible  than  the  aver- 
age citizen  to  arrest  and  conviction.  Also, 
balancing  two  uncertain  quantities — the 
number  who  committed  ball  crimes  but  were 
not  apprehended  and  the  number  who  were 
arrested  but  not  convicted — against  one  an- 
other Is  highly  questionable.  It  adds  known 
statistical  error  to  the  measure  rather  than 
making  It  more  exact,  and  creates  the  false 
impression  of  arithmetical  certainty  where 
there  is  really  Indeterminacy. 

It  Is  unclear  which  standard  Is  the  most 
appropriate  basis  for  policy  making.  Farmers 
of  social  policy  should  take  Into  account 
what  is  likely,  as  well  as  what  can  be  deflni- 
tlvely  established.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be 
stated  with  certainty  is  that  some  criminal 
act  committed  while  on  bail  can  be  traced 
with  certainty  to  10%  of  the  defendants 
eligible  for  a  preventive  detention  hearing 
under  the  current  act. 

Other  studies  conflrm  these  findings.  Six 
studies,  some  directed  at  assessing  the  effect 
of  ball  reform  acts.  In  cities  as  diverse  as 
Washington,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Des 
Moines  reported  rearrest  rates  of  7-10% 
for  persons  on  ball  awaiting  trial,  4-6%  for 
serious  offenses.  Only  two  studies,  both  con- 
ducted in  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
dealing  with  robbery  defendants  only,  and 
both  criticized  for  methodological  short- 
comings, have  reported  results  which  vary 
significantly  from  these  findings.  The  only 
other  systematic  Investigation  of  ball  crime 
geared  specifically  to  the  preventive  deten- 
tion act  was  conducted  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1960  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. It  reported  an  overall  rearrest  rate  of 
11%. 

2.  The  Seriousness  of  Bail  Crime.  A  com- 
plete evaluation  of  preventive  detention  must 
examine  the  helnousness.  as  well  as  the 
amount,  of  ball  crime.  Although  "any  crime 
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Is  a  matter  of  serlorisneas  to  the  coi*munlty 
In  time  of  pretrial  releaae."  society  la  of 
coxirse  more  concerned  with  crimes  f0r  which 
It  Imposes  higher  degrees  of  moral  oppro- 
brium and  punishment.  The  preventive  de- 
tention act  likewise  distinguishes  among 
crimes  by  creating  a  hierarchy  of  offenses, 
defining  some  as  violent  or  dangerous,  and 
providing  that  only  persons  arretted  for 
these  offenses  shall  be  subject  to  ats  pro- 
visions. As  noted  above,  barely  one  half  (22 
of  41 )  of  the  ball  crime  convictions  Were  for 
violent  or  dangerous  offenses  whlchj  If  they 
bad  constituted  the  Initial  sample  offense, 
would  have  qualified  the  defendant  for  a 
preventive  detention  hearing.  Several  of 
them  were  sumptuary  or  Involved  nip  threat 
of  serious  bodily  harm.  More  than  half  In- 
volved no  weapons,  one-quarter,  no  violence. 
In  short,  the  data  Indicate  that  otJy  6.2% 
of  those  to  whom  the  preventive  dstentlon 
act  would  apply  were  ajjprehended,  t  rled  and 
convicted  for  violent  or  dangerous  pretrial 
crimes.  These  findings  corroborate  !  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
that  only  7'~c  of  those  initially  charted  with 
a  felony  were  rearrested  for  a  secona  felony. 
and  only  5%  of  those  initially  charged  with 
violent  or  dangerous  crimes  were  r^rrested 
for  violent  or  dangerous  crime.  1 

Because  of  the  way  In  which  the  act  Is 
drawn,  however,  many  of  the  Identlflible  pre- 
trial crimes  might  not  have  been  prevented 
even  had  preventive  detention  been  ^  effect. 
The  act  allows  only  60  days  of  prevej^tlve  de- 
tention after  arraignment,  but  onl^  f our  of 
the  serious  pretrial  offenses  occurred  dxirlng 
that  period.  This  means  that  barelsj  30%  of 
the  definite  Identifiable  ball  crimes  bccurred 
during  the  time  period  for  which  the  pre- 
ventive detention  act  provides  protection. 
Very  significantly  for  policy  consldferatlons. 
the  act  did  not  protect  against  the|  murder 
or  any  of  the  rapes  or  robberies.  ' 

Uttle  crime,  by  absolute  or  relatlfe  meas- 
ure, can  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  de- 
fendants awaiting  trial,  and  half  of  the  at- 
tributed crimes  are  petty  rather  thanl  heinous 
offenses.  Preventive  detention,  even  (If  abso- 
lutely effective,  would  have  little  Inhpact  on 
overall  crime  levels.  The  extent  of  the  as- 
serted need  for  preventive  detentli)n — pro- 
tection of  the  community  from  crli^es  com- 
mitted by  defendants  on  pretrial  rrfease — Is 
small. 

B.  The  ability  of  the  Preventive  Detention 
Act  criteria  to  predict  dangercutnesa 

As  the  previotis  section  ezplalnedj  15%  of 
the  sample  were  rearrested  at  some  time  dur- 
ing pretrial  releaae,  while  two-thirds  of  those 
rearrested  (10%  of  the  sample)  were  actually 
convicted  of  the  second  offense  and  can  be 
Identified  with  certainty  as  perpetrators  of 
ball  crime.  Half  of  these  persons  (5^  of  the 
sample)  can  be  assigned  definite  leeponsl- 
blllty  for  serious  ball  offenses. 

A  perfect  preventive  detention  system 
would  identify  and  Incarcerate  on|y  those 
few  defendants  wko  would  commli  serious 
Crimea  If  released.  At  the  other  exjtreme.  a 
system  whose  predictive  capacity  w$s  so  low 
that  It  required  the  detention  of  i»any  de- 
fendants, moat  of  them  Innocent,  tp  thwart 
the  few  serious  offenfies  could  hardljl  be  con- 
sidered successful.  This  section  evalvates,  on 
the  baola  of  the  empirical  result*  of  the 
study,  the  lllcely  accuracy  and  impact  of  the 
preventive  detention  act. 

1.  Individual  Criteria.  The  ten  cQiteria  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  act  are  virtually  the 
same  as  thoee  provided  under  the  ^966  Ball 
Reform  Act.  This  study  Is  tbe  first  attempt 
to  investigate  syat^ematically  tbe  artent  to 
which  ball  criteria  used  to  predict  the  prob- 
ability of  filght  correlate  with  ball  crime.  The 
data  s\iggest  that  variables  used  for  predict- 
ing default  are  of  little  value  In  predicting 
recidivism.  None  of  tbe  variables  investigated 
had  a  correlation  with  conviction:  of  badl 
crime  higher  than  .229.  For  most.  It  taraa  con- 


siderably lower.  The  unweighted  criteria,  ab- 
sent a  standard  with  which  to  evaluate  their 
significance,  are  not  nearly  as  accurate  pre- 
dictors as  a  combined  variable  analysis  might 
become  if  refined  over  time  by  studying  the 
nature  of  pretrial  recidivism. 

Insofar  as  the  unweighted  criteria  lead 
Judges  to  rely  on  Intuitive  notions  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  individual  criteria  in  determin- 
ing  detention,  prediction  is  unlikely  to  be 
aMXurate.  For  example,  the  Initial  offense 
charged,  often  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  In  setting  bail,  provides  little  in- 
dication ol  future  recidivism.  Nor  do  drug 
and  armed  robbery  charges,  the  traditional 
high  bail  offenses,  indicate  significantly  high 
rates  of  recidivism.  Length  of  residence  in 
the  conununlty,  and  employment  records  are 
also  unreliable  in  identifying  significant 
rates. 

Defendants  with  Indications  of  hard  drug 
use.  however  recidivate  nearly  twice  as  often 
as  defendants  with  no  indication,  confirming 
to  a  limited  extent  the  expected  higher  re- 
cidivism rate  of  those  who  support  expensive 
drug  habits.  Although  preventive  detention 
has  been  offered  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
community  from  the  addict,  addiction  is  a 
disease  and  should  be  treated  medically 
rather  than  criminally.  Moreover,  the  pre- 
dictability of  addict  recidivism  does  not 
lessen  the  difficulty  of  predicting  non-addict 
recidivism  where  the  complexities  of  volun- 
tary motivation  enter  in. 

One  criterion,  weight  of  the  evidence,  was 
not  studied.  Since  weight  of  the  evidence 
only  Indicates  the  probability  that  an  ac- 
cxised  committed  the  offense  charged,  it  is 
relevant  to  the  prediction  of  a  second  crime 
only  If  defendants  substantially  likely  to 
have  committed  a  crime  are  more  dangerous 
than  defendants  merely  arrested  for  the  same 
offense.  No  available  information  supports 
this  propoeltlon.  Nor  do  the  data  show  sig- 
nificant differences  in  recidivist  rates  for 
defendants  charged  with  different  offenses. 
Instead  they  indicate  the  minor  relevance  of 
other  variables  related  to  the  initial  offense. 
Only  variables  that  meastire  the  overall  pat- 
tern and  history  of  defendants'  behavior 
show  any  significance. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  recidivist  convic- 
tions were  for  offenses  different  In  kind  and 
seriousness  from  the  initial  cbarge.  This 
absence  of  any  dlacemible  pattern  plus 
the  similar  recidivism  rates  of  defendants 
charged  with  violent  and  dangerous  crimes, 
suggest  that  the  act's  distinction  between 
triggering  qualifications  for  these  two  classes 
of  charges  has  Uttle  relevance  to  the  likely 
commission  of  ball  crime.  The  high  recid- 
ivism rate  for  defendants  with  multiple 
prior  convictions  for  misdemeanors  also  casts 
doubt  on  the  act's  apparent  assumption  that 
serious  criminal  conduct  isolates  serious  bail 
offenders.  Persons  arrested  for  violent  and 
dangerous  crimes  are  not  the  only  significant 
groups  of  recidivists.  Rather  the  actual  pat- 
tern of  repetitive  crime  in  Boston  is  an  un- 
predictable combination  of  minor  and  serious 
offenses. 

Analysis  of  the  recidivism  rates  by  sub- 
classifications  within  each  variable  confirms 
the  findings  of  pretrial  release  projects  that 
certain  characteristics  may  provide  a  basis 
for  Identifying  defendants  who  represent 
good  risks,  but  not  for  Identifying  bad  risks 
accxirately.  Only  1  of  39  housewives  and  stu- 
dents, for  example,  were  convicted  of  a  ball 
crime  (2.6%).  an  Indication  that  they  are 
good  risks,  but  recidivism  ratee  for  the  other 
subclasslficatlons  of  "occupational  status"  do 
not  Identify  bad  risks.  Although  certain  sub- 
classifications  within  different  variables  have 
a  recidivist  rate  higher  than  the  sample  as  a 
whole,  all  contain  at  least  three  times  as 
many  nonrecldivlsts  as  recidivists. 

2.  Multivariable  Analysis.  The  two  danger- 
ousneee  scalee  are  attempts  to  predict  In- 
dlvldudfl    ball    recidivism    systematically    at 


tbe  time  decisions  about  (Hetrial  releaae  an 
made.  As  statistical  indices  of  dangerous- 
ness.  they  provide  a  method  of  weighting 
and  combining  personal  characteristics  mS 
calculating  numerical  aooree  for  Indivldiul 
defendants. 

Tbe  beat  measure  of  the  accuracy  «if  % 
preventive  detention  dangerousness  scale  u 
gauged  by  the  ratio  of  defendants  detataad 
to  recidivist  crimes  prevented.  Figure  S  il- 
lustrates the  number  of  defendants  wbo 
must  be  detained  to  prevent  a  given  num. 
ber  of  recidivist  crimes,  con^arlng  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  random  predictor,  a  perfect  pn- 
dlctor  and  D3-1  and  D8-2.  It  ateo  UlustraUs 
the  relative  accuracy  of  their  predictions.  A 
perfect  dangerousnese  predictor  would  a«lgn 
the  41  highest  dangerovisnese  scores  to  the 
41  sample  recidivists,  but  tbe  accuracy  of 
lx)th  D6-1  and  DS-2  is  roughly  half-way  be- 
tween  a  random  guess  and  a  perfect  predte- 
tlon.  DS-2  is  somewhat  more  accurate.  Eight- 
een (18)  and  of  the  41  recidivists  are  among 
the  70  highest  DS-1  scores,  and  26  are  among 
the  63  highest  DS-2'8.  The  lowest  87  DS-1 
scores  and  tbe  lowest  161  D6-2  scores  belong 
to  nonrecldlvists,  but  nonrecldlvlsts  art 
distributed  all  along  both  curves:  the  four 
highest  scores  In  each  scale  were  non- 
recidivists.  Both  scales  indicate  again  that 
it  is  not  as  difficult  to  Identify  good  rtska 
as  It  Is  bad  ones,  but  that  only  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  sample  are  obviously 
good  risks. 

The  accuracy  of  DS-1  and  DS-2  may  also 
be  evaluated  In  relation  to  ottaer  statistical 
and  clinical  efforts  to  predict  infrequent 
human  conduct.  D6-1  represents  an  attempt 
at  controlled  Intuitive  prediction  more  sys- 
tematic than  that  which  judges  are  likely  to 
attain  when  deciding  criminal  cases.  There  It 
also  some  evidence  that  the  kind  of  clinical 
(i.e.,  case-by-case)  predlotlon  judges  make  Is 
generally  inferior  to  statistical  predlctian 
(like  dangerousness  scales).  The  aocuraey 
of  De-2  is  greater  than  a  number  of  previ- 
ous statistical  attempts  at  prediction,  yet 
the  attempt  In  D8-2  to  formulate  a  staUftl> 
cal  measure  must  be  considered  only  a  ten- 
tative step  beyond  intuitive  prediction.  Be- 
fore tbe  D&-3  analysis  could  be  used  m  a 
predictive  tool  for  other  arrest  populatloni, 
further  study  and  refinement  Is  neoeasary. 

Several  factors  unique  to  pretrial  Judicial 
decisionmaking  suggest  that  hearing  offlcen 
under  tbe  District  of  Columbia  act  are  un- 
likely to  attain  In  actual  application  even 
the  limited  accuracy  of  DS-1.  First,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  Judges  will  readily  substitute  t 
numerical  scale  for  their  own  personal  Intui- 
tion developed  over  years  on  the  bench.  In- 
tuition based  on  ball  experience  Is  often  in- 
accurate, and  the  tendency  to  rely  on  single 
criteria  compounds  the  Inaccuracy.  Second. 
aa  the  criminal  process  presently  operates, 
much  of  the  information  necessary  for  accur- 
ate prediction  Is  unavailable  immediately  fol- 
lowing arrest.  Oathertng  and  evaluating  this 
extensive  information  will  require  the  com- 
mitment of  Blgniflcant  resources.  Without 
this  commitment,  less  accurate  prediction  It 
inevitable.  The  flow  of  informatdon  neceaary 
to  refine  clinical  Judgments  in  practice  Is 
limited  further  both  by  the  fact  of  incarcera- 
tion and  by  the  Isolation  of  the  hearing  of- 
ficer from  adequate  poet- prediction  feedback. 

3.  The  Comparison  Group.  Projections  of 
baU  crime  based  only  on  defendants  current- 
ly released  may  be  distorted  If  significant 
nxunbers  of  defendants  are  being  detained  frr 
dangerousness  sub  rosa  by  the  setting  of 
high  money  ball.  Ball  Is  Intended  to  be  uted 
only  to  ensure  that  the  accused  will  aopesr 
for  trial.  "(Ylet  it  U  no  secret  that  n»any 
Judges,  when  faced  with  a  defendant  whom 
they  fear  will  commit  'additional  crimet'  u 
released,  feel  compelled  to  set  bail  beyond 
his  reach." 

As  a  result,  the  study  Investigated  a  group 
of  213  defendants,  charged  with  the  vlol«t 
and   dangerous   offenses  enumerated  in  tM 
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nrsTenUve  detention  act,  but  who  had  not 
\Z,n  released  because  of  failure  to  meet  the 
^  amount  set.  The  objecUve  was  to  deter- 
mSae  whether  the  detained  defendants 
rloMred  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
nMsed  defendants,  either  because  of  lower 
gcores  on  the  mdivldual  personal  data 
variables  which  measured  the  oriterla  for 
hau  and  preventive  detention  determina- 
tions or  higher  scores  on  the  multivariable 
dangiroutness  scalee  (DS-1.  D&-2).  The 
study  also  attempted  to  estimate  how  the 
rate  of  ball  crime  would  have  been  affected 
bad  these  defendants  been  released.  Because 
limited  resources  prevented  fuU  study  of  all 
213  defendants.  102  of  the  defendants  never 
baUed  were  selected  as  a  comparison  group 
on  the  basis  of  high  ball,  eventual  trial  in 
superior  court,  and  maximum  representation 
of  the  serious  crime  categories. 

On  virtually  all  personal  data  variables, 
defendants  who  did  not  meet  bail  scored 
more  poorly  than  thoee  released.  A  higher 
percentage  had  broken  marriages,  had  re- 
ceived less  formal  education,  were  living 
alone,  working  In  blue  collar  and  unskilled 
labor  jobs,  were  not  steadUy  employed,  and 
had  Indications  of  mental  Illness.  For  vari- 
ables measuring  criminal  record,  the  com- 
parison group  also  had  poorer  scores.  A  higher 
percentage  had  previously  committed  danger- 
ous crimes  or  crimes  of  violence,  had  prior 
Juvenile  records,  misdemeanor  convictions, 
arrests  for  drunkenness,  arrests  for  drug  use, 
and  imprisonments.  More  of  the  detained 
defendants  htwl  been  armed  or  used  violence 
m  committing  the  crime  which  brought  them 
Into  the  sample  than  those  released. 

The  dangerousness  scale  scores  (D8-1  and 
D6-2)  calculated  for  the  102  defendants  in 
the  comparison  group  were  significantly 
higher  than  those  of  the  sample.  A  different 
form  of  D6-3  score  represented  each  defend- 
ant's likelihood  of  recidivism  as  a  decimal 
fraction  between  0  (a  nonrecidivist)  and  1 
(a  recidivist) .  Only  fotir  of  the  102  compari- 
son defendants  scored  higher  than  a  .500 
likelihood  of  recidivism,  one  chance  out  of 
two.  By  adding  all  the  individual  fractional 
probabilities  of  recidivism,  the  likely  number 
of  defendants  who  woxild  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  bail  crime.  If  released,  was  cal- 
culated to  be  24  of  the  102  (23.6%).  If  the 
102  comparison  defendants  had  been  released 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  667  de- 
fendants, the  projected  conviction  rate  for 
all  defendants  on  pretrial  release  would  have 
increased  from  8.2  to  approximately  10.3%. 
The  comparison  group  defendants  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  more  dangerous  than  thoee  re- 
leased, but  they  all  passed  through  three 
"dangerousness"  filters — arrest  for  serious 
crimes,  detention  for  fallxire  to  meet  ball, 
and  a  selection  process  designed  to  include 
the  most  dangerous.  Nonetheless  almost  no 
individual  defendants  had  a  better  than  60  % 
likelihood  of  recidivism.  Adding  102  poor 
risks  to  the  population  released  before  trial 
(an  iiuaement  of  almost  16%)  would  have 
increased  the  rate  of  ball  convictions  by 
slightly  more  than  2%. 

C.  Constitutional  Standards  and  Empirical 
Considerations 

Constitutional  debate  over  preventive  de- 
tention has  centered  on  fifth  amendment  due 
process  and  the  application  of  the  eighth 
amendmen>t  prohibition  against  excessive 
ball.  The  crux  of  the  eighth  amendment  de- 
bate la  the  limit  of  congressional  authority 
to  deny  ball  to  certain  classes  of  offenders, 
and  whether  preventive  detention  violates 
the  presumption  of  Innocence.  The  due  proc- 
ess argument  has  debated  whether  preventive 
detention  punishes  a  p«-son  on  the  basis  of 
•tatua  alone— for  "being  dangerous" — with- 
out conviction  for  an  illegal  act. 

Advocates  of  preventive  detention  defend 
the  system  by  balaiKlng  the  government's 
Interest  in  reducing  ball  crime  against  tbe 
Individual's  right  to  be  free  until   Judged 


guilty.  Drawing  analogies  to  other  depriva- 
tions of  individual  liberty  which  occur  with- 
out an  adjudication  of  criminal  guilt,  e.g.. 
detention  by  blgb  money  ball,  discretionary 
detention  In  capital  cases,  detention  pend- 
ing appeal,  and  civil  commitments  for  the 
mentally  ill,  they  conclude  that  the  test  for 
confinement  is  "reasonableness,"  and  tbat 
preventive  detention,  on  balance,  meets  this 
criterion.  Critics  of  preventive  detention  re- 
ply that  analogies  to  other  forms  of  commit- 
ment are  Inapposite  because  some  presuppose 
the  subject's  lack  of  personal  responsibility, 
while  others  are  prenUsed  solely  on  prevent- 
ing flight  to  avoid  trial  in  order  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Judicial  system.  Critics 
also  object  to  the  lack  of  a  clear  standard  of 
proof  for  "dangerousness,"  and  guidelines  as 
to  which  personal  characteristics  will  pre- 
cipitate detention. 

This  section  does  liot  reexamine  these  con- 
stitutional Issues.  Rather  it  analyzes  a  new 
a^ect  of  the  debate  over  preventive  deten- 
tion: whether  the  probable  operation  of  the 
act  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  equal  protection 
test  of  reasonable  classification  and  the  due 
process  test  of  rational  relation.  Statistical 
data  generated  by  this  empirical  study,  par- 
ticularly as  to  cumulative  predictive  capacity, 
form  the  basis  at  tbe  analysis. 
1.  The  Standard  for  Active  Judicial  Review 
The  threahold  question  in  a  constitutional 
challenge  to  preventive  detention  Is  whether 
It  shall  be  subject  to  an  active  or  passive 
standard  of  judicial  review.  In  suits  chal- 
lenging legislative  classifications,  those 
which  do  not  involve  suspect  racial  classifi- 
cations or  severe  deprivations  of  fundamen- 
tal rights  generally  receive  passive  Judicial 
scrutiny.  Under  this  standard,  courts  give 
the  legislative  body  "wide  scope  of  discre- 
tion" and  uphold  the  legislation  If  It  is  not 
purely  arbitrary.  However,  classifications 
which  effect  a  severe  deprivation  of  funda- 
mental rights  must  demonstrate  a  rational 
relation  between  their  purpose  and  the 
classes  upon  which  the  burdens  and  benefits 
are  placed. 

Under  this  "fundamental  interest"  doc- 
trine the  Court  has  actively  reviewed  limi- 
tations on  voting  rights,  travel,  procreation, 
education,  and  certain  criminal  procedural 
rights.  These  cases  all  rest  on  an  analysis  of 
the  severity  of  the  restralht  Imposed  upon 
the  fundamental  right.  Whether  preventive 
detention  must  satisfy  the  more  stringent 
requirements  of  active  review  may  depend, 
therefore,  on  whether  it  constitutes  a  suf- 
ficiently severe  deprivation  of  a  fundamental 
right. 

Detention  entails  virtually  a  complete  loss 
of  personal  liberty,  an  Interest  the  Oourt  has 
described  as  being  of  "transcending  value," 
Without  a  determination  of  guilt  or  personal 
responsibility.  Labeling  the  detention  "pre- 
ventive" does  not  make  it  any  less  penal  or 
a  punishment  to  the  defendant.  The  injury 
to  the  accused  may  be  severe  and  carry  be- 
yond the  sixty  day  detention  period,  preju- 
dicing his  chances  for  acquittal  or  a  non- 
Jail  disposition  at  trial.  Unlike  detention  for 
failure  to  meet  financial  conditions  Imposed 
as  a  condition  for  releaae,  these  effects  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  defendant  to  neu- 
tralize by  raising  ball  money. 

Even  under  the  restricted  view  of  "funda- 
mental interest"  to  which  Dandridge  v. 
Williams  indicates  the  Court  may  be  re- 
treating, preventive  detention  should  be  sub- 
ject to  active  Judicial  review  becatise  It  places 
severe  limits  on  rights  specifically  singled 
out  for  protection  in  the  Constitution, 
namely  the  eighth  amendment  right  to  ball. 
Although  the  scope  of  the  amendment  may 
not  guarantee  tbe  right  to  ball  in  all  non- 
capital cases,  tbe  mere  fact  that  ball  is  men- 
tioned in  the  BUI  of  Rights  suggests  under 
the  Dandridge  test  that  It  Is  sufficiently  fun- 
damental to  Justify  careful  scrutiny  of  legis- 
lative attempts  to  limit  It. 


2.  Acceptable  Classifications  and  Standards: 
The  Concept  of  Preventive  Detention 
Once  the  threahold  question  of  tbe 
standard  of  Judicial  review  has  been  resolved 
preventive  detention  must  face  the  equal 
protection  test  of  reasonable  dasslflcation 
and  the  due  process  test  of  rational  rela- 
tion. If  the  purpose  of  preventive  detention 
is  to  reduce  pretrial  crime,  a  perfect  correla- 
tion between  purpose  and  practice  would  be 
achieved  by  a  classification  tbat  detains  all 
persons  who  would  commit  crimes  if  re- 
leased pending  trial,  and  none  who  would 
not. 

Tbe  following  analysis  xises  Venn  diagrams, 
overlapping  circles  drawn  to  scale  to  rep- 
resent groups  (sets)  of  defendants,  to  illus- 
trate the  extent  to  which  the  preventive  de- 
tention crlterm  correlate  purpose  and  appli- 
cation by  Identifying  perpetrators  of  pretrial 
crime.  Using  l^tgure  A  to  represent  recidivists 
(i.e.,  defendants  convicted  of  pretrial  crime) 
and  Figure  B  to  represent  defendants  de- 
tained under  preventive  detention,  a  perfect 
correlation  between  recidivists  and  detained 
defendants  would  be  represented  by  Figure 
C.  This  would  be  an  unchallengeable  classifi- 
cation, qua  classification,  "rational"  vmder 
any  standard  of  review.  In  contrast,  a  classi- 
fication which  detained  no  recidivists,  but  in- 
stead detained  all  nonrecldlvists.  would  be 
represented  by  Figure  D.  This  classification 
has  zero  correlation  between  the  purpose  of 
the  law,  reduction  of  pretrial  crime,  and  the 
persons  affected  by  it.  No  recidivists  are  de- 
tained, and  all  who  are  detained  would  not 
have  recidivated.  It  is  completely  arbitrary 
and  could  not  withstand  constitutional  chal- 
lenge even  tinder  a  passive  standard  at  re- 
view. 

Preventive  detention  falls  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  The  classification 
it  makes  could  be  represented  by  sonoethlng 
like  Figure  E.  Some  persons  who  are  de- 
tained are  recidivists  (the  shaded  portion), 
but  other  detainees  are  not.  and  some  recidi- 
vists remain  free.  Preventive  detention  thus 
combines  an  underlnclualve  claaslficatlon 
(falllx^  to  detain  some  recidivists)  and  an 
overlncluslve  classification  (detaining  some 
noarecidlvtsts ) . 

In  suite  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  classifications,  underinclusion  has  been 
tolerated  because  of  the  legislature's  need 
(perhaps  duty)  to  strike  at  evils  only  par- 
tially amenable  to  regulation,  to  experiment 
by  treating  part  of  a  larger  problem,  and  in 
order  to  oonforai  to  the  needs  of  legislative 
and  administrative  convenience.  Legislative 
schemes  which  overincluslvely  subject  inno- 
cent persons  or  bystanders  to  restralnte  have 
received  less  Judicial  deference.  The  dragnet 
is  a  typical  example.  Only  under  exigent 
circumstances,  or  when  tbe  burden  imposed 
by  the  classlfioatlon  is  extremely  mild, 
will  an  overlncluslve  classification  be  up- 
held. In  overlncluslve  situations,  the  ex- 
perlmentaticn  rationale,  recognized  in  un- 
derinclusive  sitviatlons,  is  weakened,  and  ad- 
ministrative fiexlblllty,  used  to  sustain  un- 
derincluslve  schemes,  Is  allowed  to  be  en- 
hanced only  by  narrowing  the  burden  Im- 
posed by  tbe  classification. 

Courts  have  been  reluctant  to  uphold  clas- 
sifications which  are  both  under-  and  over- 
inclusive.  Rinaldi  v.  Yeager  invalidated  a 
statute  which  required  unsuccessful  Impris- 
oned E^>peUant8  who  received  free  trial  tran- 
scripte  to  pay  for  them.  wbUe  exempting 
thoee  who  received  suspended  aentenoes,  pro- 
bations, or  fine*.  Tbe  Oourt,  applying  a  test 
of  "some  rationality  in  the  nature  of  tbe 
class  singled  out"  examined  tbe  plau- 
sible purp>oses  of  tbe  law  and  held  that 
the  sentence  received  was  an  inappropriate 
basis  for  forced  reimbursement.  It  found  that 
the  invldiousness  of  the  distinction  was  not 
overcome  by  the  administrative  convenience 
in  collecting  only  from  imprisoned  appel- 
lants. Rather  than  discouraging  frivolous  ap- 
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peals,  the  classification,  by  Imposingl  the  cost 
ot  appteai  only  upon  Inmates,  burdened  many 
whose  appeals,  while  unsuccessful,  ^re  not 
frivolous  (overlncluslon)  and  left!  unbur- 
dened many  whose  appeals  were  frlvdlous  but 
who  received  non-Jail  sentences  (underin- 
cluslon) .  Similarly.  In  Carrington  v.  ftasK  the 
Court  found  the  possible  purposes  ot  a  Texas 
provision  which  excluded  military  personnel 
from  local  elections  to  be  the  protection  of 
'ocal  interests  from  being  overwhelmed  and 
preservation  of  the  Integrity  of  the  electorate 
from  transients.  The  Ck>urt  struck  |it  down 
however,  because,  by  singling  out  servicemen, 
Texas  failed  to  consider  other  groupi  equally 
trstnslent  and  overwhelming  to  locfl  inter- 
ests (underinclusion) .  By  preventing  service- 
men from  showing  that  they  were  liona  fide 
residents  who  should  be  given  the  'right  to 
vote,  Texas  created  a  conclusive  presiimptlon 
against  all  servicemen  (overinclusionj) ,  which 
constituted  an  invidious  discrimination. 

Rinaldi  OTid  Carrington  are  exaoiples  of 
cases  striking  down  legislation  whicli  entails 
a  severe  deprivation  of  a  fundamential  right. 
and  which  sweeps  both  the  deser^ng  and 
undeserving  within  Its  net.  while  permitting 
many  "deserving"  to  escape.  Since  preventive 
detention  Imposes  at  least  as  sever#  a  bur- 
den on  the  Interests  of  affected  individuals, 
it  will  be  liable  to  the  same  exacting  scrutiny 
to  determine  if  its  classifications  (ire  suf- 
ficiently rationally  correlated  with  Its  pur- 
pose. 

Correlation  of  purpose  and  effect  are 
especially  important  in  the  crlmliial  law. 
The  conviction  of  innocent  persons,  land  im- 
proper Imposition  of  criminal  sanctions,  are 
extremely  severe  and  invidious  f^rma  of 
overlncluslon.  The  protections  developed  to 
Insure  that  this  rarely  happens  comj^rlse  the 
highest  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  |ratlonal 
correlation  in  our  society.  Two  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  demonstrate 
the  concern  with  rationality  and  raiiabillty 
In  the  fact-finding  process  which  if  at  the 
core  of  these  protections.  In  Leary  vl  United 
States  the  Court  reaffirmed  the  '^rational 
connection"  test  for  criminal  presuknptlons 
in  ruling  unconstitutional  part  of  Ijhe  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  Import  and  Export  A4t.  That 
test  requires  a  rational  connection  between 
the  basic  fact  proved  and  the  presunied  fact, 
if  the  presumption  is  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  due  process.  The  Court  il»  Leary, 
for  the  first  time,  indicated  that  th«  stand- 
ard to  be  used  to  determine  if  that  connec- 
tion exists  is  if  It  can  "at  least  be  sAld  with 
substantial  assurance  that  the  presumed 
fact  is  more  likely  than  not  to  flow  fi-om  the 
proved  fact."  The  Court  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  this  standard  by  undertaking  an 
independent  examination  of  the  |  factual 
data  on  the  importation  and  poeseMlon  of 
drugs.  In  In  re  Winahip  the  Court  held  that 
the  due  process  clause  requires  pfoof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  of  every  fadt  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  crime  with  Which  a 
defendant  Is  chsu^ed.  and  that  this  standard 
must  be  applied  to  the  adjudicate^  stage 
•of  delinquency  proceedings. 

Although  some  tensions  exist  between 
Leary  and  Winship,  they  are  two  pillars  of 
the  same  temple,  both  supporting  { the  re- 
quirement of  rationality  and  accuracy  when 
severe  sanctions  are  applied.  Each  ret;ognlzes 
that  when  criminal  penalties  threaten  an 
Individual's  interest  in  liberty  and  i  reputa- 
tion, any  device  which  increases  the  prob- 
allUlty  of  an  inaccurate  determination  is 
highly  suspect  and  possibly  a  violation  of 
due  process  of  law.  The  device  in  L^ary  was 
an  Irrational  presumption;  In  Wii^hip,  a 
lower  standard  of  proof.  I 

Winship  Is  especially  significant  for  pre- 
ventive detention  because  the  Couri  looked 
toeyond  New  York's  civil  label  on  tJhe  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Interests  which  in'^oke  the 
concern  for  accuracy  In  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. The  Court  singled  out  stlgmotizatlon 


and  Institutional  confinement  as  the  two 
components  of  a  criminal  sanction  that  re- 
quire the  higher  standard  of  proof,  and 
fovmd  them  present  In  the  civil  delinquency 
proceeding. 

Clearly,  the  preventive  detention  stamp 
of  "dangerous"  stigmatizes  the  accused  as 
much  as  New  York's  "delinquent"  label.  The 
Court's  concern  for  accuracy  where  stigma 
and  confinement  are  Involved  may  compel  it 
to  reqtiire  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  In  pre- 
ventive detention  determinations.  Whether 
the  level  of  accuracy  must  equal  that  appar- 
ently required  of  pres\imptlons  by  Leary — 
fifty  percent  or  more — or  by  WiTiship — sub- 
jective certainty  (an  undetermined  amount 
higher  than  fifty  percent) — is  speculative. 
"(M]ore  likely  than  not,"  however.  It  should 
be  the  lowest  acceptable  tolerance  of  its  pre- 
dictive capacity. 

3.  Unacceptable  Classifications  and  Irrational 

Standards:   The  Application  of  Preventive 

Detention 

Even  under  the  "more  likely  than  not'' 
test,  preventive  detention's  classifications 
fall.  Despite  the  most  sophisticated  controls, 
they  Impose  the  burden  of  detention  on  more 
persons  who  do  not  recidivate  than  on  those 
who  do.  Use  of  either  DS-1  or  DS-2  as  criteria 
for  predicting  dangerousness  and  predicating 
detention  results  in  the  Incarceration  of 
more  nonrecidlvlsta  than  recidivists  (and  the 
release  of  many  recidivists).  Detention  on 
the  basis  of  DS-2's  maximization  of  correla- 
tions yields  a  simultaneously  under-  and 
overtncluslve  result,  as  represented  in  Fig- 
ure P.  which  shows  the  effect  of  detaining 
the  63  moet  likely  recidivists.  Only  the  26 
defendants  in  the  double  cross-hatched  por- 
tion of  the  diagram  are  detained  correctly, 
while  37  are  Incorrectly  detained  (over- 
Inclusion)  and  15  recidivists  go  free  (under- 
inclusion). Moreover,  In  all  likelihood  the 
results  of  an  actual  application  of  the  DS-2 
scale  by  a  Judicial  officer  would  be  even  less 
accurate.  As  the  nondetained  recidivists  re- 
turn to  court  for  their  bail  crimes,  the  temp- 
tation to  dip  lower  on  the  detention  scale 
to  the  next  most  likely  group  of  recidivists 
In  the  hope  of  correcting  these  mistakes  will 
be  great,  possibly  irresistible.  As  more  de- 
fendants are  detained,  however,  the  over- 
inclusion  becomes  greater. 

Figure  O  illustrates  the  result  If  100,  rather 
than  63,  defendants  are  detained  by  Judicial 
officers  hoping  to  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
cidivists mistakenly  released.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  all  detainees  would  be  overlnclu- 
slons,  yet  underinclusion  would  still  be  sub- 
stantial— 13  persons.  Thwarting  two  addi- 
tional recidivist  offenses  would  require  the 
detention  of  35  additional  nonrecldivlsts, 
Increasing  the  overlncluslon  further.  Figure 
H  represents  the  result  If  pressure  continued 
to  mount  because  of  the  visibility  and  pub- 
licity of  the  remaining  13  "mistaken"  re- 
leasees, forcing  Judicial  officers  to  descend 
on  the  DS-2  scale  until  all  recidivist  offenses 
were  eliminated.  Finally,  underinclusion  and 
visible  errors  would  be  eliminated,  but  only 
at  the  cost  of  the  "Invisible"  overinclusive 
detention  of  225  persons  who  were  not  con- 
victed of  crimes  during  release.  And  there  is 
potential  for  still  further  overlncluslon  be- 
cause the  Judicial  officer  can  never  know 
precisely  how  low  he  must  descend  on  the 
DS-2  scale  to  prevent  the  crime  of  the  low- 
est scoring  recidivist. 

Predictions  of  this  sort  may  not  be  amena- 
ble to  computerized  techniques  and  actuarial 
tables,  however.  "After  a  while,"  it  has  been 
suggested,  "a  Judge  and  a  prosecutor  kind 
of  get  the  hang  of  these  things."  and  will 
be  able  to  make  accurate  intuitive  predic- 
tions of  recidivism.  D8-1  was  constructed  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  intuitive  predictions, 
but  as  Figures  I.  J,  and  K  show,  it  is  even 
less  accurate  than  DS-2.  At  each  cutoff  point 
on  the  scale  the  subjective  determination  of 
DS-1    singles   out   a   smaller   percentage   of 


recidivists  than  does  DS-2.  To  eliminate  all 
recidivism  by  detaining  all  who  are  oon. 
vlcted  of  pretrial  crime  requires,  imder  either 
scale,  the  detention  of  a  huge  number  of 
nonrecldivlsts.  Under  D8-1,  however,  the 
number  of  Incarcerated  nonreciivutj 
amounts  to  little  less  than  a  dragnet. 

Besides  being  less  accurate,  and  therefore 
inherently  less  desirable  than  DS-2.  the  use 
of  broad  Judicial  discretion  In  detention 
raises  serious  constitutional  questions  The 
possibility  exists  that  some  Judges,  absent 
rigid  restrictions  on  their  discretion  will 
detain  the  poor,  the  politically  unpopular 
and  members  of  minority  groups  by  labelUmr 
them  "dangerous."  The  motives  of  JudiclS 
officers  do  not  have  to  be  called  Into  question 
however,  to  refute  the  desirabUity  of  broad 
Judicial  discretion.  Judges  motivated  to  de- 
tain only  the  truly  dangerous  need  rigorous 
empirically  tested  standards  in  order  to 
achieve  the  precise  predictions  demanded  bv 
preventive  detention. 

4.  Violations  of  Due  Process 

Preventive  detention's  reliance  on  sUtus 
and  personality  as  determinants  of  commit- 
ment is  reminiscent  of  other  devices  used  to 
control  recidivism,  vagrancy  and  loitering 
sUtutes  for  example,  that  have  been  struck 
down  regularly  as  violations  of  due  process 
The  concerns  expressed  by  the  Court  in  void- 
ing statutes  foimd  intolerably  vague  are 
present  in  the  District  of  Columbia  detention 
law,  even  though  those  cases  involved  the 
imposition  of  criminal  liability.  Lack  of 
warning  to  citizens  as  to  what  will  Justify  in- 
carceration, lack  of  causal  connection  be- 
tween Incarceration  and  actual  social  harm. 
and  open  Invitation  to  unrestrained  admin- 
istration all  Inhere  in  the  preventive  deten- 
tion law.  A  defendant  trying  to  prove  hlmarif 
"non-dangerous"  will  not  find  his  task  any 
easier  than  that  of  a  citizen  trying  to  prove 
he  Is  not  a  suspicious  person  to  a  policeman 
on  the  beat. 

As  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  stated: 

We  do  not  gainsay  the  importance  of  crime 
prevention  or  the  need  for  effective  measures 
to  combat  transgression  of  the  criminal  law. 
But  as  desirable  as  these  goals  are.  they  can- 
not be  achieved  through  techniques  that 
trample  on  constitutional  rights.  Many  years 
ago  this  court  held  that  a  citizen  cannot  be 
punished  merely  for  being  "a  suspicious  per- 
son." Statistical  likelihood  that  a  particular 
societal  segment  will  engage  In  criminality  is 
not  permissible  as  an  all-out  substitute  for 
proof  of  Individual  guilt.  And  not  even  past 
violation  of  the  criminal  law  authorizes  one's 
subjection  to  innately  vague  statutory  speci- 
fications of  crime. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  operation  of 
the  preventive  detention  law  are  familiar  to 
the  courts.  Its  irrational  classifications  de- 
prive Individuals  of  their  most  basic  Judicial 
protection — a  reasoned  adjudication  of  their 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  courts  to  avoid  invalidating 
preventive  detention  as  a  violation  of  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  guarantees. 
•  «  •  •  • 

CONCLUSION 

This  study  is  an  empirical  assessment  of  the 
likely  operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
preventive  detention  system  based  on  sn 
analysis  of  bail  crime  In  Boston  in  1968.  The 
data  Indicate  that  the  percentage  of  aerlom 
offenders  who  can  t>e  said  with  certainty  to 
have  committed  pretrial  crime  is  low  (9.6%), 
and  lower  still  for  serious  offenses  (6.2^)- 
The  District  of  Columbia  laws  criteria  for 
Identifying  defendants  likely  to  conunit  ball 
offenses  provide  little  hint  of  which  defend- 
ants will  become  double  offenders.  At  no  time 
do  the  criteria  individually  or  collectlvelT 
provide  a  means  of  Isolating  even  a  smaU 
group  of  defendants,  more  of  whom  are  recid- 
ivists  than   are   not.   And  because  70%  of 
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recorded  ball  crime  occurs  after  the  first  sixty 
days  of  pretrial  release,  the  District  of 
Columbia's  model  scheme  seems  unlikely  to 
thwart  much  serious  ball  crime.  Locking  up 
defendants  before  trial  may  prejudice  the 
outcome  of  their  cases  and  make  them  more 
rather  than  less  likely  to  become  habitual 
criminals.  Making  Justice  swifter  and  surer 
by  bringing  criminals  to  trial  promptly  Is  a 
more  effective  means  of  reducing  ball  crime. 

Empirical  analysis  of  legal  and  government- 
al policy  is  still  a  relatively  rare  phenomeiwn. 
Where  empirical  analysis  is  employed  to  test 
the  fairness  of  existing  programs,  it  may  Illu- 
minate inequities  and  provide  guidance  for 
reform.  But  many  difficult  issues  concerning 
the  use  of  empirical  data  remain  unsettled.  Is 
empirical  Justification  necessary  when  a  pro- 
gram is  enacted  in  response  to  a  public  outcry 
for  action?  If  technology  and  actuarial  tables 
are  able  to  create  classifications  circumscrib- 
ing Individual  responsibility,  will  preventive 
law  enforcement  become  a  tool  of  repression? 
Can  use  of  the  scientific  method,  which  tends 
to  subordinate  individual  interests  to  em- 
piricism, classification,  and  quantification, 
resolve  the  tension  between  the  need  for 
classifications  necessary  to  Implement  social 
policies,  and  the  uniqueness  of  individual 
citizens?  With  the  enactment  of  preventive 
detention,  these  questions  are  becoming  more 
immediate  than  theoretical. 

There  are  other  potential  abuses  of  pre- 
ventive detention.  The  District  of  Columbia 
sutute  Includes  no  limit  to  the  concept  of 
"danger  to  the  community."  the  standard 
which  precipitates  incarceration.  The  pre- 
ventive detention  hearing  officer's  interpre- 
tation of  "past  conduct" — defined  in  this 
study  as  relating  to  prior  incarceration  and 
proven  criminal  conduct,  but  neither  de- 
fined nor  limited  in  the  act  or  legislative 
history — could  encompass  unpopular  or  In- 
flammatory political  activity  or  mere  allega- 
tions of  Inchoate  criminal  Intent,  eroding 
the  distinction  between  constitutionally- 
protected  conduct  and  conduct  regulated  by 
criminal  law.  And  criteria  related  to  economic 
or  social  stetus.  even  narrowly  construed, 
open  the  door  to  invidious  class  and  racial 
distinctions  perpetuated  under  the  guise  of 
principled  adjudication  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  dangerousness.  The  assertion  that 
preventive  detention  will  rationalize  the 
archaic  bail  system  by  bringing  into  the 
open  improprieties  which  have  smoldered 
sub  rosa.  Is  not  supported  by  a  correspond- 
ing inclination  of  its  proponents  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  detention.  Rather,  the  measure 
forbodes  the  likely  denial  of  bail  to  as 
many  groups  as  are  presently  detained. 

The  findings  and  analysis  of  this  report 
do  not  answer  all  the  questions  preventive 
detention  raises,  however.  Hard-to-measure 
factors  prevent  an  exact  quantification  of 
the  incidence  of  baU  crime.  Nor  can  the 
value  of  a  complex  predictive  mechanism 
be  Judged  conclusively  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  application  In  one  locale  at  a  given 
time.  Nonetheless.  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  empirical  study  can  become  the 
starting  point  for  a  dispassionate  evaluation 
of  preventive  detention  based  on  concrete 
data  rather  than  on  rhetoric  or  fear.  What- 
ever shortcomings  exist  In  the  methodology 
or  analysis  will  hopefully  provide  an  impe- 
tus to.  and  a  framework  for.  more  precise 
study  When  fundamental  liberties  are  at 
stake,  no  less  will  suffice. 


ExHiBrr  6 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1971 ) 
PREVEN'noN:  "Whtn  in  DotTBT,  Don't 
Let  Them  Out" 
'By  Alan  M.  Dershowltz) 
We  live  In  a  nation  that  prides  Itself  on 
championing  the  principle  that  a  man  Is  in- 
nocent, and  free  to  pursue  his  normal  life, 
untu  his  guilt  Is  proven.  As  Justice  Robert 


Jackson  once  put  It:  "Imprisonment  to  pro- 
tect society  from  predicted  but  unconaum- 
mated  offenses  is  .  .  .  unprecedented  in  this 
country  and  .  .  .  fraught  with  danger  of  ex- 
cess and  Injustice.  .  .  ." 

Yet  today  in  America,  more  than  twice  as 
nvany  citizens  are  confined  on  the  basis  of  a 
prediction  that  they  may  commit  a  crime  in 
the  future  than  on  the  basis  of  a  conviction 
for  having  committed  a  crime  In  the  past. 
More  than  half  a  million  such  persons  are 
being  held  in  institutions  ranging  from 
mental  hospitals  to  reformatories — and  there 
are  indications  that  this  numt>er  may  be  on 
the  increase. 

nXtrSTRATIVE    CASES 

Some  recent  examples : 
I  John  Hamrlck  was  charged  with  raping  two 
■women.  His  defense  was  that  they  bad  con- 
sented. Both  cases  were  set  for  trial,  and  the 
first  jury  unanimously  acquitted  him. 
Rather  than  risk  a  second  acquittal,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  invoked  the  sex  psychopath 
statute  which  authorizes  life  Imprisonment 
for  defendants  who  possess  "criminal  pro- 
pensities to  the  commission  of  sex  offenses." 
Following  a  psychiatric  prediction  that  he 
might  commit  future  rapes,  Mr.  Hamrtck  was 
committed  to  the  county  Jail;  the  Supreme 
Court  denied   review. 

Antonio  Garcia  witnessed  a  killing  one 
night  In  Springfield,  Mass.  Although  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  crime,  he  was  Jailed 
for  six  months  as  a  "material  witness"  be- 
cause the  Judge  predicted  that  he  might  vio- 
late a  court  order  not  to"  leave  the  state. 

Bong  Yol  Yang,  a  41-year-old  United  States 
citizen,  approached  the  White  House  asking 
to  see  the  President.  He  appeared  disoriented 
and  was  taken  to  a  mental  hospital  where 
he  vigorously  protested  his  confinement.  A 
psychiatrist  diagnosed  him  as  paranoid 
schizophrenic  and  concluded  that  although 
he  had  never  been  violent  in  the  past,  "he 
may  potentially  attack  somebody."  Under  the 
District  of  Ccdumbia  statute,  a  mentally  111 
person  can  be  committed  If  found  "likely  to 
injure  himself  or  others.  .  .  ."  Accordingly. 
Mr.  Yang  was  ordered  to  Join  the  thousands 
of  mentally  ill  people  confined  on  the  basis 
of  psychiatric  predictions. 

Psychiatrists  are  not  the  only  experts  whose 
predictions  are  relied  on  for  preventive  con- 
finement. A  social  worker's  prediction  that  a 
youngster  is  "in  danger  of  becoming  morally 
depraved"  may  result  in  his  Institutionaliza- 
tion as  a  Juvenile  delinquent.  And  a  Judge's 
prediction  that  the  release  of  a  defendant 
awaiting  trial  would  not  "reasonably  assure 
.  .  .  the  safety  of  other  persons  or  the  com- 
munity" would,  under  a  recently  enacted 
Federal  statute.  Justify  60  days  of  deftentlon. 

HARMLESS    ACTS 

Some  traditional  "crimes"  focus  on  acts 
which  are  themselves  harmless,  but  which 
are  viewed  as  the  smoke  of  possible  future 
fires.  Vagrancy  laws  were  recently  described 
by  an  appellate  court  as  a  predictive  device 
to  "suppress  crime  In  the  future."  And  con- 
spiracy— the  law  under  which  the  Berrtgan 
Indictment  was  brought — Is  commonly  used 
to  head  off  anticipated  harms  (In  that  case, 
an  alleged  kidnapping  and  bombing). 

Preventive  imprisonment  Is  widely  em- 
ployed during  wars  and  emergencies — wit- 
ness the  mass  Internment  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans during  World  War  n  on  the  basis  of  a 
prediction  that  some  of  them  might  help  the 
enemy,  witness  the  preventive  detention  pro- 
visions of  the  McCarran  Act  which  authorizes 
preventive  detention  of  persons  who  would 
"probably"  engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage 
during  an  "Internal  security  emergency." 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
have  seen — and  noay  continue  to  see — an  In- 
creased reliance  on  preventive  imprisonment 
during  these  times  of  burgeoning  violence 
and  growing  dissatisfaction  over  the  criminal 
laws  perceived  inability  to  deter  crime. 

The  preventive  devices  catalogued  above — 


and  other  like  them — rest  on  the  essumption 
that  experts  are  Indeed  able  to  predict  which 
individuals  will  commit  violent  crimes. 
Throughout  history,  there  has  been  no 
paucity  of  crystal  ball  gazers  claiming  an 
ability  to  glimpse  the  future.  They  have 
ranged  from  Ceeare  Lombroso,  a  19th  cen- 
tury Italian  who  spotted  future  criminals  by 
the  bumps  on  their  head  to  Dr.  Arnold  Hut- 
Bchnecker,  a  friend  of  President  Nixon's, 
who  recently  proposed  that  all  six-year-olds 
be  subjected  to  psychological  testing  as  a 
means  of  spotting  delinquent  tendencies. 

But  systematic  experimentation  designed 
to  determine  whether  predictions  of  vio- 
lence are  accurate  has  never  been  carried 
out — and  for  understandable  reasons.  When 
an  expert  predicts  that  a  given  individual 
wiU  engage  in  violence  if  allowed  to  remain 
free,  the  natural  community  respcMise  Is  U> 
confine  him  and  take  no  chances.  But  if  he 
Is  confined,  it  will  be  Impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  prediction  was  correct:  whether 
he  would,  in  fact,  have  engaged  in  the  pre- 
dicted conduct  had  he  remained  at  liberty. 

UNWILLING  TO   EXPERIMENT 

This  understandable  unwillingness  to  ex- 
periment with  violence  has  characterized  vir- 
tually every  technique  of  preventive  confine- 
ment. For  example,  few  psychiatrists  are  will- 
ing to  say:  "I  predict  that  this  man  will  be 
homicidal,  but  I  am  going  to  release  him  in 
order  to  test  the  correctness  of  my  predic- 
tion." Psychiatrists  rarely  learn,  therefore, 
about  their  erroneous  prediction  of  violence. 
But  they  frequently  do  learn  about  their  er- 
roneous predictions  of  nonviolence — from 
newspaper  headlines  announcing  the  released 
inmate. 

This  same  phenomenon — the  higher  visi- 
bility of  erroneous  predictions  of  non-vio- 
lence— is  likely  to  plague  Judicial  efforts  to 
predict  violence  among  defendants  awaiting 
trial.  And  it  will  probably  Incline  Judges — 
as  It  has  psychiatrists — to  err  on  the  side  of 
oonfining  rather  than  releasing.  ("When  in 
doubt,  don't  let  "em  out.") 

EVIDENCE  OF  INACCURACY 

There  is  growing  evidence  (based  upon 
follow-up  studies  of  esct4>ed  and  Judicially 
released  Inmates)  that  psychiatric  and  Judi- 
cial predictions  of  violence  are  extremely  in- 
accurate— that  the  vast  majority  of  persons 
confined  on  the  basis  of  these  predictions 
would  not.  In  fact,  engage  in  violence  if  re- 
leased. This  evidence  Is  not  conclusive;  nor 
could  it  be  luatil  society  is  prepared  to  incur 
the  risks  of  releasing  at  least  some  detainees 
under  controlled  conditions.  The  Justice  De- 
partment was  recently  asked  to  cooperate  In 
an  experiment  under  which  a  small  numtser 
(say  10  per  cent)  of  defendante  Judicially 
predicted  to  engage  in  nonviolent  crimes 
would  be  released  at  random;  they  would 
then  be  followed  up  in  order  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  predictions.  The  Depart- 
ment turned  down  the  proposal,  saying  that 
It  did  not  want  to  experiment  with  the  safety 
of  its  citizens.  But  the  confinement  of  people 
on  the  basis  of  untested  predictions  Is  also 
an  experiment — an  experiment  with  liberty. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ORAVEL  ON  A  NON-GER- 
MANE MATTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  the 
operation  of  the  rule  of  germaneness 
today  and  at  such  time  thereafter  as 
the  floor  is  yielded,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravii)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  to  speak  on  a 
non-germane  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPIC7ER.  The  clferk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ^aU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prtsi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  has  expired  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business. 


SERVICE 


for 


THE  BCLTTARY  SELECTIVE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJl.  6631)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  oX  1967;  to  Incr^eae 
military  pay;  to  autbcrlae  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1973;  and 
other  purpoeee. 

PaiVILKCE    OF    THE    «,OOB 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnbdy),  I  ^ 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  debate  on  HJR.  6531.  Mr. 
Mark  Snyder  may  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor,  except  during  rolUall 
votes.  J 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Withfaut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  whai  is 
the  pending  question?       1 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER,  the 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Mathias  amendment  in  the  nature  ct  a 
substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amendment 
toHR.  6531. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Domlnick  amend- 
ment was  not  called  up  yesterday? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  ^as 
not  called  up. 


CALL  OF  THE  pOLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  sUg- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will,  be 
a  live  quorum.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cl^rk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  iui- 
swered  to  their  names : 

[No.  59  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Curtis 

Pearson 

Allen 

ESsgle«on 

Prouty 

Anderson 

Brvln 

Schwelker 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Scon 

Bectsen 

Ooldwater 

Smith 

Boots 

Orarel 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Oumey 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mansflclrl 

Stevens 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

cajurch 

Mclntyrt 

Taft 

Cooper 

Uetcalf 

Talmadfe 

Cotton 

Montoya 

Toung 

Cranston 

Packtrood 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  bn- 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevlula 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  ffom 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxkn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rtu- 
corr).  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  also  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
NBTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pihcy) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.         

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pell 

Buckley 

Hughee 

Proimlre 

Case 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

CbUea 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Jackson 

Spong 

Dole 

Javlts 

Symington 

Domlnick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Ellender 

Long 

Tunney 

Pannin 

tiagnuAon 

Welcker 

Pong 

Mathlaa 

Wmiams 

Oambrell 

UcOee 

Qrlffln 

MlUer 

The  PRESIDING  OlJ'FlCER.  A  quo 

is  present. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OP  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  FOR  1969 
AND  1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-111) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welf£u«: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  Fiscal  Years  1969  and  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  12. 1971. 


THE  MIUTARY  selective  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  coa- 
sideration   of   the   bill    (HJl.   6531)    to 


amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mathias 
substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
sunendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

QUOKT7M  CALL 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE   PENDING   QtTESTION 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  to  HR. 
6531.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  yeas  and  nays  hav- 
ing been  ordered  on  the  Mathias  sunend- 
ment,  it  would  not  be  possible  now  for 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  to  modify  his  amendment 
without  unanimous  consent;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  except  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  despite  the  fact 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, the  sponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Maryland,  be 
permitted  to  modify  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object — it  was  at  the  behest 
of  the  majority  leader  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  it  was  at  his  request 
that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  own  amendment. 

Subsequent  to  that  time.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  distinguished  minority  whip;  there- 
fore, I  Interpose  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  accorded  the  privilege  of 
modifying  his  amendment. 

QUORUM     CALLS 

I4r.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
[juorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathus)  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  to  Hil.  6531,  as  amended.  My 
remarks  at  this  time,  however,  will  be 
chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  main  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  HJl.  6531 
which  would  deny  funds  after  December 
31, 1971,  for  the  maintenance  or  support 
in  Europe  of  any  military  personnel  of 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  150,000. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  while  well 
Intended,  would  throw  into  disarray  the 
strongest  and  most  successful  military 
alliance  our  Nation  has  had  during  this 
century. 

With  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  at  around 
the  280,000  strength  level,  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  cut  our 
military  personnel  strengths  in  half. 
This  meat-ax  approach  in  dealing  with 
US.  military  commitments  is  another 
example  of  a  rapidly  growing  rush  to- 
ward isolationism. 

This  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  oppose  troop  reductions  in  Europe.  The 
international  monetary  situation  con- 
cerns me  as  much  as  anyone,  and  I  favor 
strong  steps  to  meet  this  crisis.  One  such 
step  would  be  troop  reductions  in  Europe, 
but  such  cutbacks  should  take  an  orderly 
and  phased  course. 

The  Nixon  administration  hE«  been 
giving  this  matter  high  priority.  Just  last 
year,  efforts  to  obtain  larger  NATO  sup- 
port from  our  allies  there  resulted  in  a 
5-year  $l  billion  plan  for  force  improve- 
ments by  them.  This  was  an  Important 
and  significant  first  step  on  the  part  of 
our  NATO  partners  toward  a  long- 
needed  readjustment  in  United  States- 
European  relations. 


The  wording  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  implies 
that  the  present  monetary  crisis  results 
from  the  lengthy  time  that  U.S.  military 
forces  have  been  deployed  in  Europe. 
This  is  incorrect.  The  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  of  $10  billion  in  1970 
resulted  from  the  flow  of  VB.  capital  to 
Eun^je  in  search  of  a  higher  return.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  military  com- 
mitment there;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  a 
payments  surplus  of  $2.7  and  $1.6  billion 
in  1969  and  1968,  respectively. 

In  1968  and  1969  the  United  States  had 
approximately  the  same  taoop  strength 
in  Europe  as  was  there  in  1970. 

Mr.  President,  in  addressing  myself  to 
this  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  would  like  to  divide  my  re- 
marks into  three  sections.  First,  I  wish 
to  address  the  Importance  of  NATO  and 
how  this  country  has  reduced  its  man- 
power there  in  the  last  decade.  Second, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  Issue  which  appears  to  have 
precipitated  this  drastic  amendment. 
Third,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  nu- 
merous adverse  effects  of  the  drastic  con- 
gressional action  entailed  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

NATO   COMMITMXNT 

First,  our  NATO  commitment.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  the  United  States  estab- 
lished NATO  after  World  War  n  to  coun- 
ter the  expanslonlstic  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  early  1950'8  our  Na- 
tion had  to  provide  all  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  NATO  structure — money, 
taient,  equipment,  and  significant  per- 
sonnel. 

Since  that  time,  however,  our  14  NATO 
Edlles  have  steadily  built  up  their  forces 
and  the  equipment  of  these  forces.  Vast 
amoimts  of  this  equipment  has  been 
bought  from  U.S.  msinuf acturers. 

Today,  U.S.  forces  constitute  only 
around  10  percent  of  the  ground  man- 
power in  NATO  Europe.  Prom  a  total 
manpower  commitment  of  417,000  in  1961 
the  United  States  dropped  to  366,000  in 
1966  and  to  around  280,000  today. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  the  U.S.  commitment 
is  being  reduced  although  not  as  fast  as 
we  might  desire.  However,  it  would  be 
reckless  and  very  damaging  to  NATO  if 
our  remaining  forces  in  Europe  were 
slashed  in  half  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  value  of  NATO  to  this  country 
rests  on  the  vital  fact  that  our  security 
is  firmly  tied  to  the  security  of  Western 
Europe.  If  the  resources  of  Western  Eu- 
rope fall  into  hostile  hands,  through 
either  military  conquest  or  political  sub- 
version, then  the  balance  of  world  power 
would  tip  against  us. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  two  world 
wars,  and  of  today's  rising  mihtary  power 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  very  clear  that 
a  U.S.  military  presence  is  needed  in  Eu- 
rope to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  East  and  West. 

The  NATO  alliance  would  be  seriously 
damEiged  by  such  a  deep  cut  as  proposed 
by  the  Mansfield  amendment.  Since  the 
majority  of  U.S.  troops  are  in  West  Ger- 
many the  impact  of  our  sudden  with- 
drawals would  be  especially  harsh  on  this 
valued  ally. 

Further,  such  large  and  sudden  troop 


withdrawals  would  necessitate  greater 
dependence  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe.  Presently  there  is  a  balance 
between  nuclear  and  conventional  power. 
It  would  be  imwlse  to  throw  our  hopes 
mainly  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weap<Mis. 

NATO  stands  as  the  first  line  of  allied 
defense  against  the  numerically  superior 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  is  better  to  have  our  first  Une 
of  defense  in  Europe  rather  than  on  our 
own  shores. 

BALANCE   or    PATKENTS 

Second,  Mr.  Presld«it,  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  because  the  author  of  amend- 
ment No.  86,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  appears  to  pr(«>ose  this  drastic 
action  because  of  the  current  monetary 
crisis. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  in  Europe  hit  $10  billion.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  and  imdoubtedly 
predicated  the  attack  on  the  dollar  last 
week. 

However,  to  propose  to  the  Senate  that 
our  NATO  commitment  Is  caustog  these 
monetary  upheavals  is  nonsense. 

In  1966,  1968,  and  1969  this  country 
had  a  surplus  In  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments account.  Prom  1961  to  1965  and  in 
1967  thM-e  were  deficits  varying  from  $1.3 
bUlion  to  $3.4  billion. 

The  current  problem  is  related  to  the 
tremendous  outflow  of  U.S.  investment 
capital  that  left  this  coimtry  in  1970 
seeking  a  higher  return  in  Em-ope.  This 
resulted  from  the  decline  of  interest  rates 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
these  rates  were  rising  in  Europe. 

Furthermore,  other  factors  figure  into 
this  problem.  U.S.  Industry,  seeking 
cheaper  labor  sources,  had  poured  bil- 
lions into  plants  abroad.  Also,  Americans 
are  buying  Volkswagens  and  other  Euro- 
pean products  in  greater  quantities. 

It  is  true  mihtary  expenditures  have 
an  impact  on  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  However,  U.S.  tourists  spend  as 
much  in  Europe  as  the  military  does.  No 
one  has  proposed  we  shut  off  the  flow  of 
tourists  to  Europe. 

Also,  the  Senate  should  remember 
much  of  curroit  U.S.  mihtary  expendi- 
tures in  EioTope  are  offset  or  neutralized 
through  cash  receipts  from  arms  pur- 
chases by  our  allies.  Our  friends  in 
Europe  also  undertake  bond  purchases 
for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  the 
U.S.  balance  of  paym«its  on  the  mihtary 
account. 

Mr.  President,  a  drastic  reduction  in 
U.S.  military  expenditures  in  Europe 
would  also  imdoubtedly  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial drop  in  the  purchases  of  U.S. 
mihtary  equipment  and  UB.  securities  by 
our  aUies  there.  Thus,  the  net  savings  in 
our  balance-of-payments  account  might 
be  small. 

Fmally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
West  Germany,  where  the  majority  of 
U.S.  forces  are  deployed,  has  worked 
closely  with  us  in  covering  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  by  commercial  mili- 
tary purchases  and  bond  purchases. 
oaAsnc  wjmwn  or  crrr 
Third.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  the 
numerous    and    adverse    resiilts    which 
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would  flow  from  approval  of  the  Npans- 
fleld  amendment.  These  would  include: 

First.  Throws  the  balance  of  po^er  in 
Europe  to  the  advantage  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations. 

Second.  Denies  our  allies  in  NATC*  suf- 
ficient time  to  fill  the  manpower  gaps 
which  would  resxilt  from  suddenj  U.S. 
withdrawals.  i 

Third.  Requires  costly  prepositipning 
of  eqiiipment  and  supplies  for  use  i<i  any 
redeployment  of  American  forces  ki  the 
event  of  a  NATO  military  alert  or  Crisis. 

Fourth.  Leaves  remaining  U.S.  lorces 
in  positions  which  would  quickly  be 'over- 
run by  any  would-be  aggressor,    i 

Fifth.  Places  greater  reliance  oii  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons,  thereby  increasing 
chances  of  escalation  into  nuclear  ex- 
change between  major  powers. 

Sixth.  Delivers  greatest  bio*  to 
NATO's  strongest  ally,  Germany,  where 
most  of  U.S.  troops  are  stationed,  i 

Seventh.  Would  undermine  the  <;onfl- 
dence  of  all  our  NATO  allies  in  thi^  Na- 
tion's mutual  defense  assurances.    , 

Eighth.  Troop  cuts  of  this  size  would 
be  seen  as  a  move  toward  isolatii>nisra 
as  the  remaining  commitment  would  be 
viewed  as  only  a  token  force. 

Ninth.  Returning  such  sizable  forces 
to  the  United  States  in  such  a  short  time 
would  entail  one-time  costs  of  billions 
not  currently  in  the  budget. 

Tenth.  There  would  be  small,  il  any, 
savings  between  having  these  forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  against  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  amendment 
No.  86  would  be  an  action  destructive  of 
our  own  security.  It  would  thraf  the 
military  balance  of  power  in  Hurope 
clearly  to  the  side  of  the  Soviet^  The 
political  stability  of  our  NATO  allies  wiU 
be  threatened.  j 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  take  upon  itself 
the  determination  of  how  many  forces 
we  should  have  in  Europe,  we  should 
at  least  have  hearings  on  the  si^ject. 
The  President  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  be  heard.  The  facts  should 
be  considered  in  the  calm  of  the! com- 
mittee room,  not  in  the  heat  of  tha  Sen- 
ate arena.  I 

One  might  ask  of  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment,  why  place  the  ceiling  at 
150.000?  Why  not  100,000  or  200,000? 
What  is  magic  about  150.000?  Many 
questions  will  hang  in  the  air  if  w^  start 
the  tried  and  true  legislative  proce^es  in 
matters  of  such  importance  as  this  ^ne. 

Also,  let  me  say  again  I  would  >e  fa- 
vorably inclined  toward  some  trodp  re- 
ductions in  our  NATO  forces.  But  first 
I  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much 
risk  we  take  in  proportion  to  the  ileduc- 
tions.  I  would  probably  favor  a  higher 
ceiling  than  that  proposed  by  the  authors 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  but  without 
testimony  and  the  probing  of  coibmit- 
tee  work  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  Inagic 
figure.  ' 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
and  share  the  desire  for  an  alleviation  of 
the  long  continued  strain  on  our  finimces, 
manpower,  and  other  resources,  b|it  let 
us  not  go  overboard  and  act  in  haste. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  is  nit  the 
way  to  go  about  it.  In  my  judgment  It 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  toi  both 


our  immediate  and  long  term  national 
security  interests.  I  hope  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  amendment  No.  88, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  pending  business,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  Mathias  amendment 
has  been  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that 
amendment.  Am  I  correct  procedurally? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Mathias  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  believe  most  Sena- 
tors know,  when  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  some  years  ago  offered  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that  a 
substantial  rediKtion  of  forces  should 
be  made  in  the  European  theater — and 
after  all,  at  that  point  some  22  or  23 
years  after  World  War  II  we  were  main- 
taining extensive  forces  in  Eiirope — I  was 
in  the  Chamber  and  I  immediately  co- 
sponsored  his  resolution.  I  am  not  a  bit 
sure  we  did  it  for  the  same  reason. 

To  start  with,  I  might  say  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  Soviet  threat  along  the 
borders  of  Western  Europe.  I  am  aware 
of  the  growth  of  their  power  structure, 
and  the  growth  of  the  size  of  the  con- 
ventional forces  they  have  there.  The 
distingmshed  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Hughes),  who  serves  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  also  has  knowledge 
of  that.  I  am  concerned  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  ironic,  to  say  the  very  least, 
for  us  to  have  over  300,000  troops,  and  a 
total  of  over  525,000  American  uniformed 
personnel  and  civilian  dependents,  in  the 
European  theater  some  25  years  after 
World  War  n,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  we  are  hoping  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  SALT  talks  and  the  nuclear  wea- 
ponry which  the  Soviets  have  been  de- 
veloping so  rapidly. 

Therefore.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his 
efforts  to  try  to  get  a  reduction  in  force. 
I  have  brought  up  that  problem  In  our 
committee  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  a  number  of  separate 
occasions. 

Despite  my  feelings  in  this  matter, 
however.  I  think  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, as  presently  drawn,  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  it.  What  he  is  doing  is 
putting  a  limit  on  appropriations  to  de- 
termine how  many  troops  we  can  have 
there.  Under  our  Constitution,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  has  the  major  responsibility  to 
determine  where  troops  ought  to  be  posi- 
tioned for  the  defense,  not  only  of  our 
country,  but  also  for  the  defense  of  our 
allies,  with  whom  we  have  made  com- 
mitments which  have  been  endorsed  on 


almost  all  occsuions  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  of  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

For  us  to  take  the  position  that  we  in 
Congress  can  determine  what  the  tactical 
maneuvers  should  be  for  the  defense  of 
this  country  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
bad  mistake. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  yesterday  1 
sent  to  the  desk  for  printing  amendment 
No.  88,  which  is  now  printed  and  on  the 
desk  of  every  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  eunend- 
ment  numbered  86  (the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment), Insert  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  aa 
folloiws : 

"TITLE       IV — ^REDUCTION      OP      tTNITED 
STATES  MIUTABY  FORCES  IN  EUKOPE 

"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  United 
States  to  support  and  maintain  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  their  de- 
pendents In  Europe  materially  contributes  to 
the  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem of  the  United  States  which.  In  turn,  re- 
sults In  periodic  Internatlonca  monetary 
crises  Involving  the  dollar.  It  Is  therefore 
the  sense  of  the  Congrees  that  the  President 
should  take  Immediate  action  to  withdraw 
from  Europe  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
military  personnel  of  the  United  States  and 
their  dependents  at  the  earllwt  practicable 
date,  without  In  any  way  denigrating  our 
commitment  to  the  NATO  aUlance." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
find  that  the  amount  of  money  expended 
by  the  United  States  to  support  and 
maintain  our  forces  and  their  depend- 
ents in  Europe  materially  contributes  to 
the  unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
problem  of  the  United  States  which,  in 
turn,  results  in  periodic  international 
monetary  crises  involving  the  dollar. 

We  are  involved  in  such  a  crisis  at 
this  time.  Part  of  the  reason,  I  have  as- 
certained from  sources  downtown,  is  the 
defense  cost  we  are  incurring  overseas 
in  a  number  of  different  areas,  and  par- 
ticularly in  E^irope. 

The  proposed  substitute  goes  on  to 
state: 

It  la  therefore  the  sense  of  the  OongreB 
that  the  Preeldent  should  take  immediate 
action  to  withdraw  from  Europe  a  subeton- 
tlal  portion  of  the  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  and  their  dependents  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  without  In  any  way 
denigrating  our  commitment  to  the  NATO 
alliance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  based  on  two 
theories.  First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  ap- 
parent that  we  should  withdraw  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  personnel  from 
that  area,  as  we  are  now  expending  be- 
tween 7-  and  8-percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  defense  around 
the  world,  in  general.  Perhaps  our  major 
expense  is  in  Vietnam  but  we  have  cut 
that  by  over  50  percent  since  this  Presi- 
dent took  office,  and  we  have  more  peo- 
ple In  uniform  in  the  European  Theater 
now  than  we  do  In  any  other  area  of  the 
world. 
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Our  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
spending,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  about 
3  percent  of  their  gross  national  product. 
If  we  look  at  the  Asian  theater,  recog- 
nizing they  have  constitutional  Umlts  on 
what  they  can  do  with  their  internal 
forces,  they  are  spending  about  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  placed  an  um- 
brella over  our  aUies  with  our  nuclear 
power  and  conventional  forces  and  we 
have  put  our  own  people  in  front  lines 
where  I  think  they  do  not  belong. 

The  substitute  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
therefore,  is  not  mandatory  on  the  Presi- 
dent. It  simply  recites  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress— which  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  if  he  feels  the  defense 
of  this  country  is  in  any  way  endangered 
by  a  reduction  of  forces  is  entitled  to 
ignore — and  does  indicate  a  feeling  of 
many  of  us  that  we  have  been  going  too 
long  down  this  same  road  in  Europe 
and  that  we  should  be  making  reductions 
there  just  as  we  are  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  specify  any 
exact  number  of  troops.  It  seems  to  me 
by  giving  an  exact  number  of  troops  we 
are  going  to  maintain  in  the  European 
theater  we  do  nothing  except  give  away 
our  intentions  to  a  potential  enemy  with- 
out having  any  assurance  that  our  allies 
are  going  to  take  up  the  slack. 

The  substitute  amendment  as  I  have 
proposed  it  would  permit  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  such  action  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  try  to  get  our  allies  to  build 
up  their  own  forces  in  the  meanwhile  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  defense 
for  their  own  borders  against  the  very 
people  they  have  asked  us  to  defend 
against. 

I  think  frankly  that  this  is  a  far  more 
reasonable  method  of  going  about  the 
objective  that  we  have  before  us  than 
is  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Now,  I  shall  comment  on  the  Mathias 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  his  statement, 
his  position,  and  for  the  amendment  that 
he  has  sent  to  the  desk. 

I  find  myself  precisely  in  his  position. 
I,  too,  joined  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  several  years  ago  and  again  more 
recently  in  cosponsorlng  a  sense  of  Sen- 
ate resolution,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  sense 
of  Congress  measure,  calling  for  a  re- 
duction of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

I,  too,  feel  we  have  too  many  troops 
there.  We  have  assumed  too  heavy  a 
burden  sind  It  Is  having  a  highly  unjusti- 
fied effect  on  the  balance  of  payments 
that  Is  so  Important  to  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion of  this  coimtry  at  this  time. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  his  amendment 
would  be  the  proper  approach,  and  I 
want  to  support  that  amendment.  It  is 
highly  possible  that  if  Congress,  having 
control  of  the  purse  strings.  In  its  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  put  a  Ifinltation  of  some 
kind  in  an  appropriation  bill  that  could 


be  spent  in  a  certain  quarter,  that  would 
be  constitutional  and  would  be  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  feel  that  a  bill  that  directs  the 
President  to  have  so  many  men  at  any 
given  point  is  a  distinct  invasion  of  the 
authority  of  the  President  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  forces,  with  the 
generally  recognized  authority  to  deal 
with  the  deployment  of  forces.  In  other 
words,  a  limitation  of  dollars  might  well 
be  a  proper  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
the  Congress,  but  a  limitation  of  men  I 
t)elleve  to  be  a  clear  invasion  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President. 
Therefore,  I  am  anxious  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  want  to  register,  by  my  vote,  my 
protest  at  the  number  of  forces  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  the  size  of  the  burden 
that  we  are  assuming.  At  this  point  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  support  the  measure 
presented  by  the  majority  leader  in  its 
present  form  with  its  distinct  limitation 
of  numbers. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  support  of  my  very  good  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience In  this  field.  I  think  his  com- 
ments add  greatly  to  the  situation  that 
we  are  facing  here.  Suppose,  for  example, 
a  threat  should  emerge  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  to  a  greater  degree  than  it 
now  is,  with  Soviet  forces  pushing  down 
farther  and  farther  into  that  very  vital 
Middle  East  area.  I  wonder  whether  we 
would  then  be  asked  to  say  "No,"  that  the 
President  Is  not  entitled  to  do  anything 
about  defending  our  Interests  in  that 
area,  because  we  are  not  going  to  appro- 
priate smy  fimds  for  that  purpose.  I  think 
perhaps  we  would  do  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  It  Is  going  to  violate  our  com- 
mitment to  our  allies  by  taking  such  ac- 
tion, or  If  it  would  endanger  the  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States  or  its  territories, 
I  think  we  would  be  outside  the  boimds 
of  our  constitutional  rights  that  we  have 
within  this  great  body. 

I  wanted  to  make  one  or  two  other 
comments  which  I  think  are  of  some 
significance.  Because  of  other  committee 
business,  I  must  of  necessity  be  away  all 
day  tomorrow  smd  all  day  on  Friday  and 
then  all  day  on  Monday,  so  I  shall  not  be 
here  until  Tuesday.  These  are  commit- 
ments that  have  already  been  made.  I 
think  this  is  unfortunate  in  case  we  had 
any  votes  prior  to  that  time,  as  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  support  either  my  own 
amendment  or  the  Mathias  amendment 
if  that  should  pass. 

The  Mathias  amendment  has  a  num- 
ber of  good  features  in  it.  because  it  re- 
fers specifically  to  the  negotiations  im- 
dertaken  by  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  trying  to 
relax  tensions  In  Europe  and  improving 
East-West  relations.  I  think  that  is  well 
said,  and  I  think  it  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  continued  and  encouraged. 

The  Presiding  Officer  may  remember 
that  on  a  number  of  occasions  we  have 
advocated  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops, 
a  mutual  withdrawal  whereby  the  So- 
viets would  withdraw  troops  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  Europe  and  we  would  in 
turn  reduce  NATO  forces.  On  almost 
every    occasion,    with   few   significant 


changes,  which  they  have  done  in  order 
to  bolster  their  forces  along  the  Chinese 
border,  the  Soviets  have  totally  ignored 
suggestions  of  this  nature.  So  we  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  try,  anyhow.  That 
is  why  I  think  the  language  the  Senator 
has  provided  there  is  good. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "In  sup- 
port of  such  negotiations,  the  Congress 
endorses  the  declared  intention  of  the 
President  to  maintain  the  necessary  level 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  Europe,"  with- 
out saying  what  that  level  will  be.  Again, 
I  think  tliat  Is  proper.  The  level  might  be 
50,000  or  it  might  be  100,000,  depending 
on  what  the  threat  might  be  from  time 
to  time. 

If  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  -upport  of 
the  President's  program  to  consult  on  a 
regular  basis  with  American  European 
allies,  that  is  also  good,  because  that  Is 
part  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  question 
of  how  much  of  the  burden  of  this  de- 
fense is  going  to  be  taken  by  our  NATO 
allies  within  that  particular  area  of  the 
world.  I  feel  this  is  good. 

I  think  the  last  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment creates  some  problems.  I  noted  that 
earlier  today  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  obtained  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Mathias  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
author  of  that  amendment  was  present 
when  that  happened.  Under  our  proce- 
dure, as  I  understand  it,  in  order  to  modi- 
fy an  amendment  after  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  it,  unanimous  con- 
sent must  be  obtained.  I  pointed  this 
out  to  the  majority  leader  and  said  that 
I  thought  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  might  make  some  changes  in 
that  last  phrase  in  order  to  have  it  read 
that  no  increase  in  the  level  of  the  VS. 
forces  in  Europe  shaU  be  made  without 
prior  notice  to  Congress.  That  would  be 
different  from  the  way  It  is  now  worded. 

The  majority  leader  indicated  to  me. 
when  I  talked  to  him  about  it,  that  he 
would  not  object  to  a  request  for  such 
modification.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
no  other  Senator  would  object,  either, 
because  I  think  It  gives  us  what  we 
wanted:  namely,  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ducing forces,  but  if  we  are  going  to  In- 
crease them,  at  least  Congress  should  be 
informed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  already  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  for  tJhe  Senator  from  Marylsind  to 
modify  his  amendment  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
ordered  thereon,  and  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  not  objected  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  great  help  along  that  line.  I  really  ap- 
preciate it. 

I  made  a  speech  on  this  very  subject 
before  the  International  Rotary  Associa- 
tion in  Denver,  Colo,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  Coomionwealth  friends  were 
present.  I  did  that  in  1965,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly. A  number  of  people  from  Eng- 
land, Australia.  New  Zealand,  islands 
which  were  not  then  totally  independent, 
and  a  nimaber  of  people  from  other 
NATO  countries  were  there,  even  though 
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it  was  a  Commcaiwealth  type  of  organi- 
zational meeting. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  my  colleagues  tHat, 
to  use  the  vernacular,  I  turned  the  blhst 
a  little  bit  on  our  friends  in  Great  Brit- 
ain for  their  failure  to  meet  their  c<<m- 
mitment  under  the  NATO  Alliance.  They 
did  not  like  it  very  much,  but  I  am  also 
very  happy  to  report  that  the  ones  frbm 
our  own  country  who  were  there  thought 
it  W81S  time  somebody  said  this  ind 
thought  it  had  gone  over  quite  well. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  Kig- 
land  OTice  as  a  member  of  the  Ditcmey 
congressional  delegation  in  the  year  that 
Mr.  Chvu-chill  died,  and  second,  a  DiMJi- 
ley  congregaticMi  when  I  chtiired  the 
meeting  at  which  we  talked  about  some 
of  these  problems,  at  least  informsdly,  if 
not  formally. 

They  were  willing  to  admit  at  tnat 
time  that  they  could  not  see,  under  tlleir 
own  economic  situation,  how  they  cduld 
possibly  meet  the  force  levels  and  the  de- 
fense expenditures  which  were  required 
under  the  NATO  Alliance,  and  further 
negotiations  were  carried  on  to  see  what 
should  be  done  about  that.  I 

Secondly,  I  received  the  rather  dis- 
quieting news,  in  a  current  English  pub- 
lication which  I  read  Just  today,  that 
there  are  problems  in  the  German  anhed 
services  in  connection  with  their  fiber, 
their  morale,  their  whole  concert  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  perforraing 
their  function  properly  in  trying  to  as- 
sess and  offset  the  threats  which  they 
see  on  their  borders.  This  is  indeed  flis- 
quieting,  because  if  the  army  officers 
themselves — and  this  is  what  the  rei>ort 
was  about;  the  army  oCBcers  had  i^o- 
tested  publicly  to  their  own  defense  njin- 
ister— then  it  means  that  we  have  s^me 
problems  there  insofar  sis  recognition  of 
the  threat  is  concerned.  I 

Why  Is  this  so?  Largely,  I  would  sug- 
gest, it  Is  because  almost  everyone  has 
felt  that,  either  by  trade  negotiatione  or 
by  talks  with  the  Soviets,  we  would  be 
able  to  get  them  to  reduce  the  sizi  of 
their  forces  and  the  threat  which  any 
power  level  of  that  kind  must  necessatrily 
have  aigainst  any  coimtry. 

What  has  happened?  I  was  quite  $ur- 
prised  the  other  day  to  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  our  former  roTing 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Harriman,  has  ^g- 
gested  that  the  United  States  should  try 
out  a  unilateral  type  of  stoppage  of  arms 
defense  within  this  country.  I  say  it  was 
a  surprise  because  that  is  exactly  vdhat 
we  did  during  the  entire  decade  of  the 
1960'8.  It  was  based,  as  I  understand  it, 
at  lettft — and  as  I  was  told  over  and  over 
again  in  committee  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara— on  the 
premise  that  as  soon  as  the  Soviets  had 
achieved  parity  with  the  United  States  In 
the  nuclear  situation,  we  would  then 
have  an  offset,  and  they  would  then  atop. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  as  every  bit 
of  evidence  has  indicated,  that  they  not 
only  have  not  stopped,  they  are  Incr^- 
ing  their  efforts.  They  are  increasing;  the 
slae  of  their  forces.  They  are  at  least  In- 
creasing their  adventurism  in  a  w^ole 
Tsrlety  of  areas;  and  by  1974  at  the 
latest,  and  perhaps  even  now,  the  United 
States  may  find  Itself  subject  to  an  enor- 
mous niunber  of  pressures  from  a  tery 


great  nation,  with  technical  superiority 
in  almost  every  area  of  weaponry  there 
is. 

Let  me  state  some  of  the  problems  we 
face.  Let  us  hope,  and  let  us  as  a  premise 
suggest,  that  there  will  be  no  nuclear 
war,  but  that  there  may  be  a  confronta- 
tion with  conventional  forces,  which 
would  require  us  to  do  something  about 
our  commitments  to  our  allies  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas  throughout  the  world. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  two  great 
oceans,  there  are  only  two  ways  that  we 
can  provide  that  suiHMrt  and  do  it  rapid- 
ly. We  can  do  it  either  by  an  extended 
and  heavy  airlift  capability,  such  as 
would  be  supplied  not  only  by  the  C-5A 
but  also  by  our  reserve  air  transport 
fleet,  or  we  can  do  it  by  ship,  and  our 
shipping,  as  Senators  know,  has  gone 
down  and  down  and  down. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about,  prior  to  World  War  U,  Germany 
entered  the  war  with — I  am  not  sure  of 
this  figure,  and  would  want  to  correct 
it  for  the  Record  later  if  it  is  incorrect — 
either  67  or  97  U-boats.  Those  boats  al- 
most cut  off  our  ability  to  supply  with 
the  necessary  petroleum  reserves  and 
equipment  our  allies  who  were  on  our  side 
in  that  tremendous  war. 

We  all  remember  the  Murmansk  run, 
and  the  dangers  that  were  created  there. 
We  all  remember  the  Liberty  ships  that 
were  built  with  such  great  rapidity  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  transport 
capability.  And  we  also  all  must  re- 
member that  oil  and  gasoline  were  two 
of  the  most  important  items  of  supplies 
that  had  to  be  made  available  for  our 
reinvasion  of  Europe,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  German  takeover. 

Those  67  or  97  U-boats  almost  totally 
cut  off  our  supply.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  fleet  six  times 
bigger  than  that,  all  of  which  have  been 
built  since  World  War  11;  and  if  you  look 
at  the  sizes  of  the  tankers  which  con- 
stitute the  present-day  mode  of  trans- 
portation of  petroleum,  you  will  find  that 
each  tanker  that  might  be  sent  now 
would  carry  the  equivalent  of  what  26 
tankers  were  carrying  in  World  War  11. 
So  you  have  got  to  multifrfy  that  26 
tanker  figxu"e  by  six  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  damage  that  could  be  draie  if 
that  Soviet  underwater  fleet  were 
actually  in  operation  in  conventional 
warfare,  trying  to  cut  off  our  ability  to 
supply  our  allies. 

In  other  words,  the  threat  is  there,  and 
every  narrow  waterway  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time  is  now  either  flanked  by 
Soviet  forces  or  hsis  Soviet  ships,  both 
surface  and  underwater,  patrolling  the 
area.  This  is  true  whether  we  are  talking 
about  Gibraltar,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  the  Suez,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  the  Panama  Canal,  or  whether  we 
are  talking  about  the  Bering  Straits;  smd 
at  this  point,  the  Soviets  having  injected 
their  power  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  Malacca  Straits  are 
in  trouble. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
be  able  to  determine  how  to  dispose  of 
the  overall  forces  which  we  will  have  in 
our  own  service,  we  m\ist  leave  the  tacti- 
cal decisions  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 


the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  that  we  should  not  undertake  here 
in  the  Senate,  as  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment attempts  to  do,  to  determine  where 
those  troops  should  be  stationed  and 
where  those  forces  should  be  located. 

We  can  and  should,  however,  express 
our  opinion  on  the  fact  that  we  believe 
we  have  had  too  many  forces  in  Europe 
too  long,  and  that  is  what  both  the  Ma- 
thiais  amendment  and  my  amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  having  taken  as 
much  time  as  I  have  on  this  matter,  but  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  for  colloquy  to  in- 
dicate, first  of  all,  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  the  world  today  and  those  that 
we  may  face  in  5  or  6  years,  and  at  least 
to  raise  the  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  Congress  Is  qualified  to  be  able 
to  take  over  the  tactical  role  of  our  mili- 
tary forces;  and  second,  even  assuming 
we  arc  so  qualified — which  I  do  not  think 
we  are;  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be 
so  qualified,  and  I  do  not  think  most 
Members  are,  at  lesist  not  without  very 
extensive  briefing  and  training,  which 
most  of  us  do  not  have — I  do  not  believe 
we  have  that  power  imder  the  Consti- 
tution. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  either  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment or  my  amendment  be  adopted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Mansfield  proposal 
as  it  has  been  submitted. 

I  have  not  asked  and  will  not  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  because  I  may  want 
to  make  some  modifications  in  my  own 
amendment  in  the  event  the  Mathias 
amendment  is  not  successful,  and  I  hope 
nobody  else  will,  because  I  want  to  take 
a  look  at  it  and  see  If  the  wording  is 
exactly  the  way  I  want  it.  The  problem 
is  that  I  wrote  it  in  quite  a  hurry  yes- 
terday, in  the  process  of  also  trying  to 
do  something  about  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  which  I  serve. 

So  it  Is  my  hope  that  I  will  have  a 
chance  to  modify  this  amendment  in  the 
event  it  comes  up  after  the  Mathias 
amendment.  I  do  intend,  with  the  mod- 
ifications which  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  will  make,  to  support  his 
amendment  if  I  am  here.  But  if  It  is 
called  up  prior  to  Tuesday,  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  here,  unfortimately,  because 
of  committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  will  have  only  short  remarks  to 
make,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  that 
the  amendment  was  not  before  our  com- 
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mittee  when  we  wrote  up  the  bill  on  the 
renewal  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
That  is  a  matter  primarily  for  our  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  a  bill  that  has 
always  been  handled  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and,  of  course,  the  bill 
was  referred  to  it. 

We  are  prepared  to  debate  that  bill 
and  any  phase  of  it,  but  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana — 
and  I  speak  with  the  greatest  deference 
to  him,  and  he  is  of  course  within  his 
rights  to  offer  it — is  another  field,  the 
activity  of  another  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  have  been  no  recent  hearings 
on  this  matter  and  no  indication,  until  I 
saw  the  Senator's  statement  in  the 
press  2  or  3  days  ago  that  he  might 
offer  the  amendment;  thus,  the  NATO 
Allismce,  being  out  of  our  field  although 
related  to  manpower,  being  primarily  a 
matter  of  international  policy  and  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  post-World  War  II 
policy,  frankly,  we  are  not  ready  with 
the  facts. 

Since  the  amendment  was  offered,  and 
since  the  Senator  told  me  he  was  going 
to  offer  it  early  yesterday  morning,  I 
believe,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
facts,  as  have  others-. 

For  instance,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  is  diligently  preparing  a 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
He  hopes  to  get  to  the  Chamber  this 
afternoon  and  driver  some  of  those 
points.  Also,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  doing 
the  same  thing  and  will  get  here  Just  as 
soon  as  he  can. 

I  say  this  with  emphasis:  The  Senate 
is  blamed  for  delay,  for  filibustering,  and 
all  those  things  that  go  with  those  im- 
plications, but  there  is  no  intention  to 
delay  here  on  this  amendment — not 
any— not  one  bit.  There  Is  no  foot  drag- 
ging or  anything  like  that. 

Everyone  realizes  the  far-reaching  im- 
pact of  the  amendment  and  the  way  it 
will  unravel,  to  a  degree,  without  any 
prior  notice,  major  parts  of  our  post- 
World  War  policy — foreign  policy,  as  I 
said  on  yesterday,  which  has  been  out- 
standing in  its  success. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  running 
from  anything  or  dodging  an3^hing.  We 
are  getting  ready  as  fast  sis  we  can. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  sunendment 
in  its  present  form  smd  the  method  it 
would  employ.  I  wsmt  to  expose  that  part 
of  the  amendment  the  very  best  I  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  now.  as  I  have  some  additional 
remarks  to  make  with  reference  to  fig- 
ures, does  the  Senator  wsint  me  to  give 
them  right  now,  or  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  any  re- 
marks he  may  care  to  msike. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Mississippi  allow 
me  to  proceed  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  of  course. 

ADDrrlONAL     COSPONSOR     OF     SKNATB    JOINT 
RESOLUTION    9S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  dlstingiiished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Incidentally,  may  I  sisk  most  respectfully 
to  be  listed  sis  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  95,  I  believe  it  is,  the  Joint 
resolution  which  the  Senator  introduced 
on  yesterday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  glad  smd  de- 
lighted to  do  so.  I  smi  happy  that  the 
Senator  would  Join  in  cosponsorship  of 
the  Joint  resolution.  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  SM;tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  unanimous  consent  request, 
that  I  be  listed  sis  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  No .  95 .  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICE31  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  the  Mansfield  amendment — if 
I  may  be  so  modest — was  not  considered 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee but  I  would  point  out  that  3  yesu-s 
sigo  the  Senate  established  a  subcommit- 
tee composed  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  go  into  the  matter.  A 
number  of  hearings  were  held.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
bined subcommittee  smd  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  happened  to  be  the  vice  chair- 
man of  that  combined  subcommittee. 

We  did  issue  a  report  sis  a  result  of  the 
hearings  but  did  not  take  any  action  at 
that  time. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  Interested  in  this  particular 
proposal  SIS  a  matter  of  principle.  I  wsmt 
to  emphasize  that,  because  politicians 
have  principles,  sis  well  sis  those  in  other 
wsilks  of  life. 

I  have  been  interesrted  in  this  matter 
for  over  a  decade,  long  before  this  most 
recent  happening.  What  has  occurred 
over  the  psist  several  days,  relative  to 
the  decresise  in  value  of  the  American 
dollar,  is  only  incidental  to  the  bsisic 
tenet  sis  it  affects  my  feelings  and  my 
approsu;h  to  this  matter. 

So,  to  repeat,  there  were  hearings  in 
1969  and  in  1970.  I  believe.  There  was  a 
report  issued  and  the  membership  of  that 
combined  subcommittee  was — I  repeat — 
mside  up  of  Senators  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

May  I  say  that  there  will  be  other 
amendments  offered  to  the  pending  bill — 
the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment,  for 
exsmiple — which,  like  it  or  not,  have  Imd 
consideration  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

It  also  happens  that  a  few  days  ago 
I  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Melvin  Laird,  reminding 
him  of  my  letter  of  last  August  5.  In 
which  I  raised  certsdn  pertinent  ques- 
tions. I  have  not  received  an  smswer  to 
that  letter,  sis  yet.  but  I  find  no  fault 
In  this,  because  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion completely.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  have  some 
letters  containing  those  questions  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

SIS  follows: 

Aran.  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laiko, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mcl:  On  August  6,  1970. 1  addressed  a 
letter  to  you  In  which  I  raised  a  number  of 
questions.  I  am  enclOBlfag  a  copy  of  the  cov- 


ering personal  letter  dated  August  sixth  as 
well  as  the  letter  dated  August  fifth  which 
contained  the  questions  I  had  In  mind 

I  would  appreciate  It  now  If  you  would 
furnish  me  with  answers  to  these  questions 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Must  close  now,  but  with  beet  personal 
wishes,  I  am. 

August  6, 1970. 
Hon.  Mklvin  R.  Lairo, 
Secretary  of  Defente, 
Wash.in{fton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mel:  I  have  recently  bad  oooaalon 
to  talk  to  a  number  of  retired  Army  ot&cers 
who  have  served  with  our  forces  In  Europe. 
In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  they  raise 
many  questions  about  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing laxge  groui^  forces  in  Europe  In  ttit  light 
of  current  NATO  defense  plans,  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  present  number  of 
military  commands  and  headquarters,  and 
the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  fact  that 
large  niunbers  of  dependents  accompany  our 
forces  In  Europe.  I  had  asked  them  to  sum- 
marlae  their  criticisms  In  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  I  then  Included  In  a  letter  to 
you  which  I  Intended  to  send  you. 

On  reflection.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  send- 
ing the  letter  to  the  Department  of  Defenee 
I  woxild  be  causing  a  lot  of  lumeceasary  work. 
I.  therefore,  decided,  instead,  simply  to  send 
you  the  letter,  unsigned,  for  your  Informa- 
tion. It  Indicates  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
do  concern  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  thought  that  is  might  be  helpful 
for  you  to  see  it. 

Orncz  OF  the  Secret  art  of  DxrxNSB. 

Washinfftcn.  D.C,  May  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfocld, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  ^nator  Manstixu):  Since  Secretary 
L>aird  Is  stUl  convalescing  from  his  recent 
operation.  I  am  acknowledging  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  April  29  encloelng  correspond- 
ence concerning  the  presence  of  mUltary 
forces  in  Europe. 

Tour  lett«r  Is  receiving  attention  and  you 
will  be  advised  further  as  soon  aa  possible. 
Sincerely. 

J.  F.  Lawrrmce, 
Brigadier  General,  USUC.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to   the   Secretary  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 


August  5. 1970. 
Hon.  Mklvdi  R.  Lairo. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

£>EAK  Secrctast  Lairo  :  I  rcently  noticed 
an  Associated  Press  report  stating  that  all 
facilities  at  the  U.S.  Army  supply  port  of 
Leghorn,  Italy  will  be  returned  to  the  Italian 
authorities  this  summer.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  welcome  and  appropriate  first  step  In 
reducing  our  large  and  costly  military  pres- 
ence in  Western  Exirope. 

This  first  step  should  now  be  followed  by 
others  that  are  equally  appropriate.  As  you 
know,  I  continue  to  be  concerned  by  the 
size  and  purpose  of  our  large  troop  commit- 
ment to  NATO.  I  am  particularly  doubtful 
of  the  value  to  our  security  of  the  numerous 
noncombatant  administrative  headquarters, 
support  and  housekeeping  units  that  are 
maintained  In  Europe.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  our  forces  there  that  are  not  func- 
tioning In  a  combat  or  even  combat  support 
i^te-?  cannot  hdp  but  wonder  if  current  force 
levels  are  for  defense  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, or  11  they  are  not  more  directed  to 
maintaining  themselves  comfortably  in  Eu- 
rope. Also,  I  am  increasingly  doubtful  of  the 
ability  of  our  large  conventional  forces  to 
offer  any  effective  non-nuclear  flexible  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  conventional  attack.  If  our 
conventional  forces  must  In  fact  depend 
on  early  use  of  even  low-yield  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  carry  out  their  mission  and  suirvlve, 
I  fall  to  see  how  this  provides  for  any  form  of 
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flexibility  in  the  manner  of  our  response  "to 
aggression.  Such  early  use  of  even  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  would  clearly  open  a  nj- 
clear  war  which  could  quickly  escalate.  Ui- 
der  these  conditions  our  conventional  forces 
would  have  performed  no  other  functlim 
than  to  serve  as  a  very  large  "tripwlrB" 
which  would  deny  us  any  option  other  thiin 
resorting  to  nuclear  war  to  protect  U  S. 
troops. 

To  assist  me  In  better  evaluating  the  pi:  r- 
pose  and  disposition  of  our  forces  In  Eu- 
rope, I  would  appreciate  your  answers  to  tue 
following  questions: 

IX)  our  European  defense  plans  conteiri- 
plate  thte  early  first  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  by  our  forces? 

Do  U.S.  Seventh  Army  ccmventlonal  war 
plans  oiTiBlon  tli«  need  for  early  first  ^»e 
ot  low-yield  nuclear  weapons  as  Importakit 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  tb^ir 
defensive  mission? 

If  so.  how   many   weapons  do  they 
template    using    and    bow   soon    after    tti|ey 
begin  combat  c^>eratlon8? 

Is  the  use  of  tactical,  low-yield  nuclear 
weapons  and  CBW  agente  simulated  In 
enth  Army  defense  exercises? 

Ho>w  long  is  it  estimated  the  Seven 
Army  can  condxict  a  conventional  non-r 
clear  defense  east  of  the  Rhine  River? 

Why  Is  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  UlS. 
European  Command  Element  In  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  the  U.S.  Army  Europe/Sevenjth 
Army  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  the  VII  UiS. 
Army  Corps  in  a  suburb  of  Stuttgart  a^id 
the  V  U.S.  Army  Corps  In  Pranltfurt.  Ger- 
many to  command  the  equivalent  of  five  Re- 
duced-strength Army  divisions  that  are  tiie 
heart  of   our  force   in   Western   Europe? 

Is  it  not  possible  to  eliminate  some  of 
these  headquarters?  I  am  told  that  Army 
doctrine  Indicates  that  a  corps  headquart^ 
normally  commands  two  or  more  dlvisloiis. 
why  is  It  not  possible  to  apply  this  doctrltie 
in  Europe  and  at  least  eliminate  one  of  tiie 
civps  headquarters?  J 

Why  must  the  U.S.  element  of  the  unlfljed 
European  Command  continue  to  be  locat- 
ed In  Stuttgart?  Why  couldn't  this  element 
be  stationed  in  the  U.S.,  to  be  returned  jby 
air  when  needed  to  Join  the  element  sta- 
tioned In  Belgium?  I 

How  many  Army  troops  stationed  in  t^e 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  coml)at 
troops  in  the  sense  of  placing  what  I 
lieve  the  military  term  is  killing  fire  on 
enemy? 

How  many  are  employed  In  combat  s\i 
port  duties?  How  many  are  engaged  in  na 
comoatant  administrative,  support  or  hov 
keeping  duties? 

How  many  soldiers  in  the  Army  Infaniry 
Division  actually  assigned  the  primary  re- 
sponslteiUty  to  fire  at  the  enemy  in  combat? 
How  many  are  employed  In  combat  support 
and  are  not  assigned  primary  responsibility 
normally  to  fire  at  the  enemy?  How  ma^y 
perform  administrative  and  support  duties 
which  are  chiefiy  noncombatant?  [ 

How  many  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Fo|ce 
general /flag  officers  are  on  duty  In  KuroQeT 
How  many  of  these  are  commanding  coml)at 
elements?  How  many  are  serving  In  staff  Iks- 
slgnments?  How  many  axe  serving  In  duties 
as  commanders  of  noncombatant  admln^- 
tratlve  or  support  elements?  How  many  ^e 
serving  in  ^jeclal  aBslgnments  without  cofn- 
mand  functions?  I 

How  many  Colonels  and  Lt.  Colonels  ^ 
on  duty  with  Axmy  and  Air  9oroe  tanm  In 
Europe?  How  many  command  with  comlHit 
elements?  How  many  serve  on  staff  assign- 
ments? How  many  are  assigned  to  adm^i- 
istratlve,  advisory,  support  or  nonccmltat 
housekeeping  duties?  | 

Bow  many  Qon-«ommla8loned  officers  in 
grades  E-6  through  E-Q  are  assigned  jto 
Army  forces  in  Europe?  How  many  serve  In 
combat  command  assignments?  How  mimy 
serve  In  combat  support  duties?  How  many 
serve  In  administrative  or  noncombat  type 
support  and  housekeeping  assignments? 


Are  U.S.  divisions  stationed  in  the  most 
desirable  locations  to  accomplish  their  com- 
bat missions  or  must  they  be  moved  before 
opening  battle  under  existing  plans? 

What  experience  did  the  Seventh  Army 
have  in  regard  to  difficulties  in  rapidly  mov- 
ing divisions  from  their  1950-garrison  posi- 
tions to  possible  battle  positions  during  the 
Berlin  Crisis  of  1961-62? 

What  are  the  plans  with  respect  to  t7.S. 
military  dependents  in  the  event  of  sud- 
den war  in  Europe? 

What  is  the  Justification  for  continuing 
to  retain  the  Southern  Exiropean  Task  Force 
In  position  in  northern  Italy? 

What  prevents  U.S.  Navy  Europe  bead- 
quarters  from  being  withdrawn  from  cen- 
tral London  and  their  responsibilities  and 
activities  assigned  to  a  U.S.  headquarters 
like  the  Atlantic  Fleet  commander,  or  an 
afloat  command  ship  that  would  serve  pe- 
riodic tours  In  European  waters? 

How  much  time  do  European  Command 
war  plans  envision  will  elapse  from  the  is- 
suance of  the  order  for  a  reinforced  alert 
and  the  actual  opening  of  hostilities? 

Where  are  nuclear  weapons  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Siiecial  Weapons  Conunand 
stored?  Are  they  stored  in  hardened  sites? 
How  many  military  and  civilian  personnel 
are  assigned  to  this  command? 

How  many  foreign  nationals  are  currently 
employed  by  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe? 
What  are  the  cost  levels  for  retaining  this 
work  force? 

Do  our  current  military  plans  envision  that 
the  Air  Force  will  initially  have  tactical  air 
superiority  over  the  battlefront  in  the  event 
of  war  in  Western  Europe?  If  not.  when  do 
these  plans  envision  that  we  will  have  tacti- 
cal air  superiority? 

What  Is  the  Justiflcation  for  retaining  the 
Sixteenth  Air  Force  headquarters  in  Spain? 
How  many  military  and  civilian  personnel  are 
stationed  on  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  base  at 
Torrejon?  How  many  combat  operational  air- 
craft does  this  command  supervise  or  main- 
tain on  a  monthly  basis? 

What  Is  the  need  for  the  proliferation  of 
U.S.  Air  Force  headquarters  and  support 
commands  that  exist  for  example  in  the 
Wiesbaden,  Prum,  Spangdahlem,  Rhine/ 
Main,  Bltburg  complex,. as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional headquarters  in  Holland.  England, 
Spain  and  Turkey?  Is  it  not  possible  to  con- 
solidate or  withdraw  some  of  these  admin- 
istrative and  support  elements  for  later  re- 
turn by  air  when  needed  for  wartime  emer- 
gency? 

What  percentage  of  the  time  of  these 
headquarters  Is  devoted  to  supervision  of 
combat  operational  aircraft  and  their  crews? 

What  percentage  Is  devoted  to  administra- 
tion, support  and  Internal  housekeeping 
duties? 

How  many  combat  operational  aircraft 
does  U.S.  Air  Force  Europe  headquarters 
have  under  its  command?  How  many  base 
support  aircraft?  How  many  transport  air- 
craft? 

What  percentage  of  our  regular  Army  and 
Air  Force  commissioned  and  non-commls- 
sloned  officer  corps  is  normally  stationed  In 
Western  Europe  for  periods  of  more  than  six 
months? 

What  Is  the  Justification  for  continuing  to 
maintain  the  numerous  military  assistance 
advisory  groups  that  we  have  stationed  In 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East?  Specifically 
why  are  these  groups  still  required  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal. Italy,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran?  How 
long  have  these  groups  been  stationed  in 
each  of  these  countries?  When  Is  it  antici- 
pated their  advisory  duties  will  end? 

How  much  of  the  time  of  these  advisors  Is 
spent  actively  advising  local  military  person- 
nel? 

On  what  type  of  equipment  do  they  prin- 
cipally advise?  Do  they  advise  on  any  World 
War  n  vintage  equipment? 

How  much  of  their  time  Is  devoted  to  in- 


ternal    administration     and     housekeeping 
duties? 

How  many  U.S.  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  currently  serving  on  advisory  as- 
signments m  Europe,  the  Middle  East  Africa 
and  South  America?  How  many  of  these  per- 
sonnel are  rated  at  least  "good"  In  their  flu- 
ency in  the  local  language? 

Do  any  of  our  European  Command  war  or 
contingency  plans  contemplate  the  first  use 
of  CBW  agents  in  a  defensive  or  offensive 
role  in  Western  Europe? 

What  is  the  primary  mission  of  the  Army 
area  and  sub-area  commands  located 
throughout  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many where  U.S.  forces  are  stationed?  How 
many  military  and  U.S.  civilian  personnel 
are  assigned  to  duty  with  these  commands'' 
What  combat  mission  do  these  commands 
perform?  How  many  German  nationals  do 
they  employ?  What  are  the  cost  levels  for 
these  German  employees? 

How  many  U.S.  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Euro- 
pean Exchange  Service?  How  many  local  na- 
tionals are  employed  by  this  service?  What 
are  the  cost  levels  for  these  local  national 
employees? 

How  many  U.S.  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel axe  assigned  to  duty  with  the  de- 
pendent school  system?  How  many  with 
Special  Services  facilities  and  activities? 
What  are  the  cost  levels  for  these  personnel? 

How  many  U.S.  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  currently  serving  on  duty  with 
NATO  ccanmands?  What  are  their  principal 
duties,  i.e.,  how  many  serve  as  commanders, 
how  many  In  multinational  staff  assign- 
ments, how  many  in  administrative  or  logis- 
tical support  duties?  What  are  the  cost  levels 
for  these  personnel? 

Your  answer  to  these  questions  will  be 
most  beneficial  In  enabling  me  to  further 
study  our  continuing  force  structure  in  Eu- 
rope. I  want  these  answers  In  an  unclassified 
form  to  the  extent  possible.  If  further  ela- 
boration of  any  answer  must  be  given  with 
a  classification,  it  should  be  done  in  a  sep- 
arate document.  Reasons  for  classification 
should  be  indicated  when  any  answer  can- 
not be  given  in  an  unclassified  way. 

With  warm  personal  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfuxd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  And  no  fault  with  the  fact 
that,  as  of  yet,  I  have  received  no  an- 
swer. I  know  how  busy  they  are  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  And  I  have  an 
idea  how  much  time  it  will  take  in  re- 
search and  how  much  it  will  cost,  I  hap- 
pen to  believe,  incidentally,  that  it  will 
be  worth  it  in  future  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  come  up  with  the  answers.  I 
only  say.  for  the  Record,  that  I  did  send 
the  same  questions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  year  or  so  ago.  But  at  that 
time  I  requested  no  specific  answers. 

The  purpose  of  sending  the  letter  at 
that  time  and  on  that  basis  was  to  give 
the  Department  of  Defense  enough  time 
to  look  into  the  questions,  to  carry  on  re- 
search and  investigation  and  be  aware  of 
what  was  in  the  ofiQng  as  far  as  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe  were  concerned. 

May  I  say  again — and  I  cannot  repeat 
this  too  often — that  this  is  not  a  Johnny- 
come-lately  proposition  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  concerned.  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  situation 
and  in  trying  to  do  something  about  it 
for  the  last  decade.  I  have  tried  through 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  which 
would  not  be  binding,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Presidents,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican,  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  bring  about  a  greater  participa- 
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aon  of  others  under  the  promises  made 
by  our  NATO  allies. 

That  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
would  in  effect  have  strengthened  the 
hand  of  the  President  and,  as  far  as 
"substantial  reduction"  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe  would  be  concerned,  he  would  be 
the  one  who  would  make  the  definition 
of  just  how  much  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion would  entail. 

There  was  no  success  under  the  pre- 
ceding Democratic  administration.  There 
has  been  no  success  under  the  present 
administration.  However,  in  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  this  administration's 
tenure  in  oflBce  and  on  the  baeis  of  state- 
ments made,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
there  would  be  a  deadline  of  June  30, 
1970,  at  which  time  a  determination 
might  be  made  by  this  swiministration 
which  would  bring  about  a  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Since 
that  time  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  in  various  other  Pres- 
idential speeches,  it  has  been  indicated 
that  we  will  not  only  maintain  our  pres- 
ent strength,  which  amounts  to  325,000 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  smd  marines, 
but  that  if  necessary,  we  would  increase 
it. 

The  quid  pro  quo  was,  "We  will  reduce 
if  you  will  reduce,"  meaning  the  satel- 
lite states  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

That,  in  effect,  in  a  limited  way  is 
part  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in  Vietnam  and 
in  Southeast  Asia  today. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  as  of  a  year  ago  last 
January,  there  are  over  2,000  American 
bases  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
bases  in  every  continent.  25  years  after 
the  end  of  Second  World  War. 

Since  that  time,  to  my  p)ersonal 
knowledge,  we  have  put  into,  or  are 
putting  into,  operation  at  least  one  new 
base  and  maybe  more.  On  the  basis  of 
that  report,  1,750,000  military  person- 
nel, military  dependents,  and  indigenous 
workers  are  located  on  these  2,000-odd 
bases;  some  of  them,  incidentally,  are 
being  used  or  have  been  used  until  re- 
cently, I  believe,  as  golf  courses  in  Ja- 
pan. They  are  scattered  in  30  countries, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  The 
figure  could  be  40.  The  cost,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  is  about  $4.5' billion  a  year.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  look  upon  our- 
selves still  as  the  world's  policeman  and 
that,  in  my  opinion,  goes  contrary  to 
the  Nixon  doctrine  as  it  was  enunciated 
in  the  declaration  on  Guam. 

We  are  not  the  world's  policemen.  It 
is  my  belief  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
wishes  to  see  us  as  the  world's  policemen. 
And  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  us  to  presume 
to  be  so,  either.  Yes,  I  can  hear  the  cry 
already,  "isolationism"  and  "isolationist." 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
days  of  isolationism  are  gone  and  gone 
forever,  because  the  world  is  too  small 
and  is  still  shrinking.  Means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  are 
speeding  up  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year. 

We  are  going  to  live  with  our  neigh- 
bors on  this  globe  whether  we  like  It  or 
not  because  we  have  no  other  choice.  And 
even  if  one  wanted  to  become  an  isola- 
tionist—and I  do  not — one  could  not  do 
so. 

So.  I  hope  that  the  cry  of  isolationist, 


which  has  already  been  raised,  neoiso- 
lationist,  and  the  like,  will  be  put  in  the 
trash  bin  where  it  belongs  because  that 
is  not  a  part  of  the  present  debate. 

That  appellation  has  no  meaning 
whatsoever.  But  this  situation  which  con- 
fronts this  coimtry  not  only  in  Western 
Europe,  but  also  in  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  and  elsewhere,  does.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
basic  question  and  not  be  diverted  by 
slogans  or  by  appellations. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  remain 
ensnared  by  policies  which  were  good  a 
decade  or  two  decades  ago.  but  have  little 
of  the  same  relevance  today. 

While  I  cast  no  aspersions  on  any 
Member  of  this  body — I  never  have  and 
never  will — I  only  wish  to  say  that, 
speaking  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  there 
may  exist  a  chronological  gap  with  the 
upcoming  generation;  however,  so  far  as 
I  can  help  it  there  will  be  no  credibility 
gap. 

I  am  not  living  in  the  past.  I  want  to 
do  what  has  to  be  done  today.  I  want  to 
look  forward  to  tomorrow.  And  I  want  to 
carry  out  my  responsibilities  in  that 
fashion  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  as  I 
have  indicated,  over  300,000  military 
personnel  in  Western  Europe  and  225,000 
military  dependents. 

I  want  to  repeat  a  statement  I  made 
earlier  today.  According  to  my  informa- 
tion, of  this  number  128  are  gfenerals  or 
flag  ofQcers;  or  to  break  It  down,  one 
general  or  flag  officer  for  every  2,343 
men. 

When  I  was  in  the  Army  about  3,000 
men  comprised  a  regiment  and  a  regi- 
ment was  commanded  by  a  colonel.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  colonels  there  are  in 
Western  Europe,  or  how  many  Navy 
captains  or  their  equivalent  there  may 
be,  but  evidently  if  we  have  this  many 
generals  and  flag  officers  we  must  have 
more  colonels. 

About  250.000  of  the  325,000  troops  in 
Western  Europe  are  assigned  to  the  tri- 
service  U.S.  European  Command.  The 
Department  of  Defense  indicated  that 
one-half  of  these  assigned  forces  are 
combat  personnel  and  the  rest  are  sup- 
port. Over  170,000  of  the  EUCX)M  total 
are  U.S.  Army  troops. 

The  major  U.S.  EUCOM  combat  ele- 
ments are  4V3  Army  divisions  deployed 
in  West  Germany. 

According  to  Army  Tables  of  Organi- 
zation and  Equipment,  the  aggregate  full 
strength  of  each  of  these  divisions  would 
be  about  16,300  men,  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $185  million  to  maintain  one 
Army  division  on  overseas  peacetime  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  year. 

There  are  about  113,500  Army  and 
Air  Force  personnel  stationed  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  committed  to 
NATO;  that  is,  in  this  country  com- 
mitted to  NATO.  In  Europe  about 
2,000  American  persormel  are  engaged 
in  maintaining  and  servicing  prestocked 
equipment  to  be  used  by  these  committed 
forces. 

There  are  now  approximately  7,000 
U.S.  nuclear  warheads  stored  in  Europe. 

During  fiscal  year  1971  it  cost  approxi- 
mately $14  billion  for  the  support  of  U.S. 
general  forces  in  Europe  and  the  forces 


in  the  United  States  committed  to  NATO, 
This  is  a  figure  which  has  been  men- 
tioned time  and  time  again  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  specifically  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  tMr. 
Percys  and  as  yet  that  figure  has  not 
been  controverted, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  the  Chamber  tempo- 
rarily, if  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
excuse  me.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  respond  in  part  to 
the  Senator's  statement  later. 

Technically  I  had  the  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  understand- 
able. I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  operating 
cost  to  maintain  U.S.  forces  in  Western 
Europ>e  is  approximately  $2.9  billion. 

United  States  defense  expenditures 
entering  the  international  balance  of 
payments  in  NATO  countries,  including 
Canada,  in  fiscal  year  1970,  are  estimated 
at  approximately  $2  billion,  with  about 
$1.1  billion  being  spent  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

For  every  soldier  removed  from  Ger- 
many, an  approximate  saving  of  $1,650 
in  individual  dollar  expenditures  in  the 
European  economy  can  be  realized. 

The  withdrawal  and  deactivation  of 
two  mechanized  divisions  now  stationed 
in  Europe  would  result  in  an  annual 
savings  of  about  $1  billion. 

United  States  forces  in  Europe  have 
over  79  real  property  locations  in  seven 
coimtries  that  represent  a  total  UJS. 
investment  in  excess  of  $204.5  million. 
Payment  of  land  taxes  in  Great  Britain 
and  Western  Germany,  land  taxes  which 
we  pay,  amount  to  $2.9  million  annually. 
In  other  words,  we  are  paying  them  to 
stay  there  to  defend  them.. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  Euro- 
pean Command  transportation  needs 
must  be  accomplished  by  European  com- 
mercial sources  at  a  cost  of  $29  million 
in  1969.  Expenditures  for  employment  of 
European  local  nationals  by  U.S.  forces 
amounted  to  $265  million  from  appropri- 
ated fimds  in  calendar  year  1969. 

Until  March  1971,  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  U.S.  citizens  were,  in  most  cases, 
excluded  from  filling  local  hire  vacancies. 
Since  that  time  the  curtain  has  been 
lifted  and  now  certain  UB.  dependents 
are  allowed  to  do  KP  work — kitchen 
police — in  the  areas  in  which  Americans 
are  stationed. 

Total  operating  costs  of  U.S.  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  European  Commands 
in  fiscal  year  1970  were  approximately 
$87.33  million.  During  the  same  year. 
U.S.  operating  costs  of  NATO  head- 
quarters were  $10,623,033.  These  oper- 
ating costs  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  cost  of  each  command.  For 
example,  the  headquarters  operating  cost 
for  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  was  only  2.30 
percent  of  the  total  fund  it  was  provided 
of  $1,761  billion. 

In  addition  to  these  operating  costs, 
the  9th  UJ3.  Army  Command  head- 
quarters, for  example,  contained  26  gen- 
erals, 1,286  other  officers,  and  1,908  en- 
listed men,  all  drawing  higher  salaries 
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while    performing    command    or   ptaff 
duties. 

While  the  percentage  of  the  D.S.  |to6s 
national  product  going  to  defense  hae  in- 
creased over  the  past  20  years,  th%t  of 
oiiT  NATO  allies  has  declined. 

Major  NATO  ground  forces  presently 
available  in  the  center  region  of  Europe 
consist  of  22  division  equivalents.  This 
total  includes  the  4^,  US.  divisions^  but 
does  not  include  two  French  divisions 
not  committed  to  NATO  but  prese<it  in 
West  Gemmny. 

The  Lisbon  Conference  of  1950  called 
for  a  totel  NATO  force  of  betweep  90 
and  95  divisions. 

Few,  if  any.  of  the  22  NATO  divi^ons 
are  at  full  combat  strength  in  m^  or 
equipment.  For  example,  there  are  short- 
ages of  trained  NCO's  and  junior  officers 
in  some  of  the  West  German  divisions. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  a 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  re- 
cently, none  of  these  divisions  are  any- 
where near  full  strength.  i 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  at  le^st  6 
years  I  have  been  introducing  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolutions,  trying  to  be  ^lelp- 
ful  to  the  administration  in  ptwer, 
whether  it  be  Democratic  or  Republican, 
trying  to  give  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  have  happened  to  be  at  the  tiftie,  a 
degree  of  flexibility,  trying  to  givf  the 
President  the  right  to  determine  hqw  he 
should  define  the  words  "substantial  re- 
duction" of  UJS.  forces  in  Europe. 

But  every  time  this  resolution  wtis  In- 
troduced, the  reply  was  that  It  wa*  not 
the  right  time.  There  was  a  crisis  coining 
up.  they  said.  There  was  an  election  in 
West  Oermany,  or  Italy,  or  Fran<^.  or 
Britain,  and  this  would  tend  to  halnper 
those  elections,  they  said. 

Well,  I  have  never  heard  so  many  ar- 
g\unents  against  doing  something  which 
I  think  is  long  overdue  as  I  have  Hi  re- 
lation to  the  sense  of  the  Senate  rosolu- 
tions  which  have  been  Introduced  year 
after  year,  and  held  back  deliberately  to 
give  the  administrations  downto^m  a 
chance  to  act  or  to  react.  But  Itj  was 
always  the  same  old  story — "We  cant 
touch  these  forces.  It  means  breaking 
faith  with  NATO." 

Wdl.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  inean 
breaking  faith  with  NATO.  I  b^eive  in 
NATO.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  neceesatTr  to 
our  security.  But,  by  the  same  tolSen,  I 
beUeve  that  a  primary  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  Western  Euroi>e  resta  with 
the  Western  Europeans  themselves.  They 
have  a  greater  population  than  we  have. 
They  are  better  off  financially  juw^  eco- 
nomically than  we  are.  i 

We  have  an  unemployment  rate  io  this 
cojintry,  according  to  the  latest  figures. 
of  6.1  percent,  but  in  Germany.  I  under- 
stand, they  have  little  unemployment 
and  they  have  in  fact  imported  2,700,000 
workers  from  other  coui.tries  to  kee^j  the 
wheels  of  German  industry  going.  ; 

Oh,  yes,  our  NATO  partners  are  going 
to  help  us  over  the  next  5  years  by  com- 
ing up  with  scanething  in  excess  of!  $900 
million,  spread  over  that  period,  roughly 
$200  million  a  year. 

But,  because  of  the  expenditurles  of 
this  country  abroad.  In  part  in  Eilrope, 
what  happens  when  we  come  up  against 
a  crunch,  when  our  economy  is  suffering, 
when  we  have  problems  of  great  ioxport 
at  home?  The  dollar  is  no  longer  a£ 


sound  and,  like  the  Csuiadlan  dollar  a 
few  years  ago,  it  is  decreasing  in  value. 
The  mark  and  the  guilder  and  the  shill- 
ing and  the  Swiss  franc  are  revalued  up- 
ward. Some,  of  course,  are  revalued  on 
a  strict  percentage  basis.  Others,  like  the 
guilder  and  the  mark,  are  moving  up  on 
a  fioating  basis. 

Well,  they  can  float  their  money.  They 
can  give  us  a  rim  on  the  dollar.  They  can 
make  it  difficult  for  us  by  increasing 
prices  on  Americans  products  exported  to 
Europe.  They  can  increase  the  cost,  for 
an  American  tourist  taking  a  long  plan- 
ned vacation  in  Europe.  But  they  cannot 
do  anything  about  Uving  up  to  their 
pledges  as  far  as  NATO  is  concerned. 

Only  two  countries,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  lived  up  to  their  obligations  in  full, 
or  almost  in  full,  and  they  are  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Canada  now  is  in 
the  process  of  withdrawing  half  of  its 
air  complement  and  half  of  its  brigade. 

France  has  already  withdrawn  from 
NATO,  although  it  still  maintains  its  two 
divisions  in  southern  Germany. 

Luxembourg,  I  think,  furnishes  an 
armed  complement  of  800  men. 

I  do  not  know  what  Portugal  has  to 
offer  to  NATO,  because  most  of  its  armed 
forces.  In  the  tens  of  thoiisands,  are  now 
present  in  Guinea,  Mozambique,  and 
Angola. 

Britain  has  done  away  with  conscrip- 
tion. The  low  countries  and  Denmark 
have  reduced  their  conscription  periods. 

That  is  the  picture.  But  the  United 
States  is  atill  paying  the  full  bill.  The 
United  States  is  still  paying  the  price  of 
beneficence,  because  without  the  Mar- 
shall plan  it  would  have  taken  years  and 
years  and  years  for  Western  Europe  to  be 
rehabilitated  and  reconstructed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Germany 
today  has  far  more  in  the  way  of  dollars 
than  we  have  in  gold  In  Port  Knox;  the 
American  dollar  is  vulnerable,  and  the 
reports  indicate  that  is  the  case.  This 
weakness  In  the  dollar  is  predicated  in 
part,  on  the  expenditures  which  this 
Govenunent  has  made  in  Western  Eu- 
Tope  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  this 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  would 
be  cognizant  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  to- 
day and  have  existed  for  some  time.  I 
would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  recognize,  as  I  had  hoped  the  pre- 
vious Democratic  administration  would 
have  recognized,  the  mood  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  the  people,  rela- 
tive to  keeping  American  troops  euid  their 
dependents  in  Western  Europe  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  I  would  have  hoped  something  could 
have  been  done  about  it.  But  it  is  hard 
for  them,  evidently,  to  understand  and 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Perhaps  because  it 
was  offered  by  a  Democrat,  it  was  viewed 
with  suspicion.  But  let  me  say  it  was  no 
different  in  the  previous  Democratic 
admirustration. 

So  the  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion, 
to  face  up  to  the  situation  and  try  to  do 
something  about  it  in  the  Saiate.  It  is 
not  In  my  hands  to  decide.  All  I  can  do  is 
propose  the  amendment,  but  the  Judg- 
ment lies  with  my  colleagues  here  in  this 
body  as  to  what  they  think  should  be 
done. 

I  have  made  my  position  clear.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  repeating  too  many  of  the 


argiunents  which  I  made  yesterday  and 
early  today,  but  to  me  the  issue  is  clear. 
If  the  Mathias  amendment  is  approved! 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  worse  posture 
than  we  are  in  now.  If  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  approved,  the  Senate  will 
have  a  clear-cut  choice,  after  all  these 
years,  to  decide,  in  its  collective  Judg- 
ment, that  it  wants  reduced  by  half  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Western  Europe 
at  the  present  time. 

I  think  that  every  Senator  imderstands 
the  issue.  I  see  no  need  for  hearings,  be- 
cause hearings  have  been  held.  I^e  issue 
has  been  with  us  for  years  and  years.  It  is 
a  simple,  celar-cut  proposition:  Eto  you 
want  to  c(Hitlnue,  at  a  cost  of  $14  bil- 
lion each  year  out  of  the  defense  budget, 
to  maintain  in  Europe  325,000  military 
personnel  and  200,000  military  depend- 
ents, or  a  total  of  525,000  Americans?  Do 
you  want  to  continue  to  keep  that  num- 
ber of  military  persoimel  in  Europe  into 
the  indefinite  futiure? 

If  I  correctly  recall  some  of  the  past 
arguments  on  this  fioor,  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
do  want  to  keep  an  American  force  in 
Europe  of  that  size.  Let  me  state  once 
again  that  we  have  neither  the  man- 
power nor  the  resources  to  stay  on  the 
course  which  we  have  pursued  so  assidu- 
ously since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  It  is  aboirt  time  that  we  awaken  to 
the  realities  of  today.  It  is  long  past  the 
time  when  we  should  have  loosened  the 
shackles  of  the  past. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  Is 
concerned,  he  is  prepared  to  vote  at  any 
time,  in  10  minutes,  in  an  hour,  in  2 
hours,  or  tomorrow,  not  only  on  the 
Mathias  substitute,  not  only  on  the 
amendment  which  I  understand  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  will  offer,  but  on  my  own 
amendment  and  other  amendments  as 
well.  And  what  I  say  in  relation  to  the 
pending  business  appUes  not  only  to  this 
substitute,  and  other  amendments  to  the 
amendment  or  the  substitute,  but  to  all 
amendments  which  may  be  offered,  be- 
cause I  want  to  see  the  legislation  now 
before  us  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  do  not  want  it 
to  go  down  to  its  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1971,  because  we  have  failed  to 
act  in  that  fashion.  I  do  not  believe  In 
filibusters,  but  I  do  believe  in  expeditious 
handling.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  It 
may  be  possible — though  I  doubt  it— that 
we  will  come  to  a  vote  today  on  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute,  or  the  sub- 
stitute, or  the  Mansfield  amendment;  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  ex- 
peditiously on  all  amendments  relative 
to  the  pending  legislation,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  way  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  I  am  prepared  at  any 
time  to  vote  on  any  amendment,  ao^ 
substitute,  or  any  amendment  to  a  sub- 
stitute or  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  just  a  few  moments  at  this  point. 
I  am  sorry  the  majority  leader  was  not 
here  when  I  made  a  fairly  long  statement 
just  prior  to  his,  to  which  I  have  listenefl 
with  great  interest.  As  he  well  toowsj 
have  supported  his  position  on  the  neeo 
for  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Europe  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  aD- 
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solutely  correct.  He  has  been  a  consistent 
supporter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  still  support  that  position. 

My  problem  is,  however,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can,  as  a  body  here,  deter- 
mine the  tactical  position  of  what  troops 
we  have  in  defense  of  our  commitments 
to  our  aUies,  and  also  in  defense  of  our 
own  country.  I  think  that  must  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  properly 
in  charge  of  it,  and  I  pointed  out  these 
problems  in  my  previous  speech. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  for  whom  I  have  great 
affection  as  well  as  respect,  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  marking  up  this  bill,  has  reduced 
the  overall  force  level  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  56,000  personnel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  ceiling  placed  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  country  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  approve  of 
it.  May  I  say  further  that  I  had  origi- 
nally contemplated  an  amendment  which 
would  have  reduced  that  recommended 
ceiling  by  150.000,  but  after  considering 
the  matter  and  being  aware  of  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  decided,  and  I  think  justifiably, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  celling,  but, 
there  again,  to  permit  more  fiexibility. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  comments.  We  did  have  the 
promise  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  he  would 
hold  personnel  hearings  at  some  length 
later  on  when  we  get  through  with  the 
procurement  bill,  so  that  we  can  deter- 
mine what  other  elements  or  support 
forces,  at  least,  might  be  disposed  of,  so 
that  we  can  get  to  a  volunteer  army  Just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time 
at  this  point,  because  I  know  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  speak.  But  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  modification  of  my  original  substitute 
with  the  request  that  It  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE3R.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  (No.  83, 
as  modified)  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  amend- 
ment numbered  86  (the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment) .  Insert  the  following : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  title  as 
follows ; 

"TITLE  rv— REDUCTION  OF  tJNITED 
STATES  MnjTART  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 
"Bk.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  United 
States  to  support  and  maintain  mUltary 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  their  depend- 
ents In  Europe  materially  contributes  to  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  and  has 
from  time  to  time  contributed  to  Interna- 
tional monetary  crises  adversely  aJTectlng  the 
TSlue  of  the  dollar  and  other  currencies.  It  is 
therefore  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Pr*8Went  should  continue  consultations  with 
our  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Tr»*ty 
Organization  relative  to  the  organisation  and 
force  levels  required  for  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  in  conjunction  therewith  to 
take  action  to  withdraw  from  Europe  a  sub- 
•t&ntlal  portion  of  the  military  personnel  of 
tbe  United  States  and  their  dependents 
without  denigrating  our  tUtlmate  commlt- 
"smt  «<>  the  NATO  aiuance." 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  must  say  to  the  dls- 
tinguiiihed  Senator  from  Montana  that 
unfortunately  I  have  to  leave  today  on 
official  committee  business,  and  will  not 
be  back  until  Tuesday.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  be  imable  to  carry 
my  own  amendment,  or  even  offer  it, 
until  that  time.  I  am  not  trying  to  fllli- 
buster.  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world 
who  would  want  to  do  that  on  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  get  it  to  a  vote  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  unfortunately,  because  of 
official  business,  there  is  no  way  I  can 
avoid  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment. X  can  understand  the  predicament 
In  which  he  finds  hinaself .  I  did  hope  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  agree  to  vote  on 
the  substitute  and  the  amendm«it  to 
the  substitute,  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  a  time  certain,  and  if  that 
could  be  done,  then  it  might  be  possible 
to  take  up  other  amendments  in  the 
meantime,  serving  ample  notice  on  the 
Senate  as  to  when  the  votes  will  take 
place. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection if  we  could  have  the  vote  next 
T\iesday  or  Wednesday,  or  whatever  the 
Senator  wants,  but  I  Just  cannot  do  it 
In  the  next  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  wish  it  could  come 
today,  tomorrow,  or  Friday  at  the  latest, 
but  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  be 
guided  In  large  degree  by  the  wishes  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
fMrs.  Smith),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  heard 
briefiy  further,  the  following  news  was 
reported  over  the  wire: 

Increasing  demand  for  gold  aaiM  gen- 
eral monetary  uncertainty  drove  the  price  of 
the  metal  to  its  highest  level  In  18  months 
today  In  European  free  bullion  markets. 

The  price  jump  came  as  the  Belgian  Na- 
tional Bank  announced  It  had  cashed  In 
•30  million  for  Ft.  Knox  gold.  The  bcuik  said 
Its  Internal  policy  barred  taking  In  more 
doUars  to  add  to  Its  alr«ady  swollen  reserves 
of  American  money. 

The  Belgian  move  coming  on  the  heels  of 
last  week's  dollar  crisis,  could  embarrass 
the  U.S.  Government.  Any  concerned  move 
by  other  European  National  Banks  to  follow 
Belgium  m  cashing  In  dollars  for  gold  oould 
undermine  the  world  monetary  system. 

The  U.S.  gold  reserves  stood  at  $10.9  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  March,  tl  billion  less  than 
a  year  before.  The  United  States  has  enough 
gold  In  stock  to  redeem  less  than  one-third 
of  the  doUars  held  by  foreign  central  banks. 

I  think  that  Is  interesting. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  intro- 
duced an  amendment  which  if  enacted, 
would  require  the  President  forthwith  to 
reduce  by  more  than  one-half — or  150,000 
men — our  current  troop  level  In  Europe. 
While  I  esteem  oUr  distinguished  col- 
league from  Montana  (Mr.  Maitsitxld) 
the  majority  leader,  as  ail  of  us  do,  and 
I  think  I  understand  his  sincere  motiva- 
tion, having  listened  to  his  most  elo- 
quent explanation  of  his  amendment,  it 
is  my  hc^je  that  his  resolution  will  not 
carry.  It  is  my  Intention  to  oppose  It. 

lASt  February,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  in  Munich  to  attend  a  conference  of 


military  and  political  leaders  from  the 
NATO  countries.  The  dlstingxdshed  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower)  was 
also  in  attendance.  At  that  time.  In  pri- 
vate discussions  with  NATO  country 
leaders — particularly  with  German  lead- 
ers of  both  the  Christian  Democrat  and 
the  ruling  Socialist  parties — I  stressed 
that,  while  I  felt  that  American  troop 
levels  should  remain  at  current  levels,  I 
also  felt  that  a  greater  contribution  to 
their  maintenance  should  be  made  by 
the  NATO  coimtries,  particularly  by 
West  Oermany,  where  great  numbers  of 
American  troops  are  now  stationed.  That 
continues  to  be  my  position. 

I  also  stated  that  I  thought  it  was  the 
feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  that  the 
contribution  of  the  NATO  cotmtries — at 
least  the  monetary  contribution,  as  well 
as  the  troop  level  contribution — ought  to 
be  greater. 

I,  (rf  course,  recognize  the  validity  <rf 
the  assumption  underlying  the  Mans- 
field resolution.  We  are  experiencing  a 
very  serious  balance  of  payments  deficit. 
The  deficit  is  large;  it  is  continuing  and 
it  is  threatening  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar. We  can  agree  on  those  facts.  As  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennib)  F>ointed  out  on  the 
fioor  yesterday,  there  is  some  dispute  as 
to  the  size  of  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  caused  by  our  NATO  commit- 
ment; but  whatever  method  we  use  in 
computing  it,  we  can  agree  that  it  is 
large — too  large. 

The  question  is:  How  shall  we  address 
this  problem?  We  can,  I  think,  all  agree 
on  the  long-run  need  to  bring  our  in- 
ternational bcdanoe  of  payments  to  or 
at  least  close  to  equilibrium.  This,  as 
f<xiner  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man, William  McChesney  Martin  said 
yesterday,  is  a  "national  and  intema- 
ti<Hial  responsibility  of  critical  priority." 
There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  The 
question  is:  How  and  what  means  shall 
we  use  to  achieve  this  necessary  goal? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
congresslonally  mandated  troop  with- 
drawal from  Europe  at  this  time  is  the 
route  we  should  take. 

"Itiis  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence. 
It  is  no  small  thing  to  cause  a  hasty 
withdrawal  of  150,000  American  troops 
from  Eur(^}e.  We  have  to  consider  the 
effect  of  such  a  move  on  our  allies  at 
this  Juncture  in  history.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  an  enormous  responsibility  in  the 
world  today.  To  a  certain  extent,  we 
have  not  sought  that  responsibility;  it 
has  been  thrust  upon  us.  But  it  is  ours, 
nonetheless.  It  is  not  a  responsibility  we 
can  will  away.  H«re.  as  in  all  our  foreign 
policy  ooncems,  we  must  proceed  with 
caution  and  deliberation.  Surface  ap- 
praisals simply  will  not  do.  By  hasty  ac- 
tion, we  can  set  off  a  chain  of  events 
which  will  have  consequences  for  years 
to  come.  Let  us  not,  in  seeking  the  solu- 
tion to  one  problem — the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit — precipitate  a  new  or 
possibly  greater  crisis. 

Congress  most  assuredly  has  an  Im- 
portant role  to  play  In  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  think  It  entirely 
healthy  and  desirable  that  Congress  is  re- 
asserting its  historic  role  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations — a  role  which  we 
must  candidly  admit  we  have  sometimes 
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neglected  In  the  past — neglected,  I  might 
add,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Republic. 

I  think  we  took  a  healthy  step  f  oirward 
last  year  during  the  Cambodian  ^sur, 
when  we  discussed  the  Presldentialjpow- 
ers,  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President,  as  well  as  those  of  Conferess. 
in  warmaking  and  what  we  ought  to  do 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  healthy  that  we 
are  discussing  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  troop  force  levelifig  in 
Europe.  That  is  a  healthy  thing,  toe,  be- 
cause we  need,  as  Congress,  to  Inject 
ourselves  in  foreign  a£rairs. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  jmore 
Important  to  coordinate  our  actic^  in 
this  vital  area  with  the  Chief  E!xecutive. 
It  has  been  gaid  in  the  recent  past— rwlth 
some  justification — that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive has  plunged  into  situation!  and 
steered  courses  while  disregarding  Con- 
gress, without  a  proper  concern  fojr  the 
will  of  Congress — and,  on  occasion,  with- 
out even  the  courtesy  of  prior  consul- 
tation. If  that  is  so.  let  us  not  follow 
that  mistaken  lead.  Let  us  not  do  what 
the  Executive  has  been  accus^  of 
doing — ignoring  the  coequal  branfch  of 
Government,  going  off  on  excursicps  of 
our  own.  This,  as  I  suggested  befc^re,  is 
too  important  a  matter  to  treat  precip- 
itately or  in  a  hasty  fashion. 

Let  us  consider  fully  the  consequences 
of  our  action.  It  has  been  suggeste<|  that 
enactment  of  the  Mansfield  resolution 
and  immediate  implementation  thereof 
will  cure  our  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties. This  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senator  ifrom 
Mississippi,  yesterday  estimated  tllat  it 
would  cost  $1.2  billion  extra  fot'  the 
transportation  of  those  troops  hon^  and 
for  the  extra  equipment  and  hoiusing 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  tiroops 
in  the  United  States.  I 

But,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  iargu- 
ment,  that  if  adopted  the  Mansfield' reso- 
lution would  relieve  in  part  the  baHance- 
of-payments  deficit,  we  still  have  td  con- 
sider the  effect  that  such  a  move  at  this 
time  would  have  on  our  allies.        I 

In  my  view,  siKh  a  move  would' have 
very  unfortunate  consequences.  Wa  have 
been  told  that  cold  war  is  over  and  that 
this  Is  an  era  of  detente;  we  have  been 
assured  that  the  Rxissian  bear  Is  becom- 
ing domesticated,  hoiisebroken.  Candid- 
ly, I  do  not  find  much  satisfaction  in 
those  statements  or  arguments.  I  (|o  not 
think  the  Czechs  would  find  much  con- 
solation In  those  assurances — it  w^  less 
than  3  years  ago  that  their  first  brief 
flirtation  with  liberty  was  snuffed  out 
by  Russian  tanks.  I  do  not  think  the 
great  mass  of  the  Cuban  people  would 
agree — weighted  down  as  they  arq  with 
what  amounts  to  a  foreign  militaty  oc- 
cupation.  ■ 

I  do  not  think  the  Israelis,  lookingl  down 
the  barrels  of  Russian  missiles  ofi  the 
Suez,  would  be  much  Impressed  by  as- 
surances of  the  peaceful  Intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  in 
the  last  3  years.  It  seems  to  me|  em- 
barked on  a  new  offensive.  Theyi  have 
set  out  systematically  to  woo  the  Arabs 
with  guns  and  missiles  and  stipport 
against  Israel— and  regrettably,  I  to  a 
great  extent,  they  have  succeeded.'  They 
have  set  out  to  colonize  the  Mediter- 
ranean— to  station  substantial  pol-tlons 


of  their  first-rate  new  fleet  there.  And 
they  have  done  so  with  impunity.  They 
now  hope,  with  a  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  to  make  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a 
Russian  lake.  Even  with  the  Canal  closed, 
the  Russians'  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  Is  a  reality.  The  Russians,  oper- 
ating out  of  their  staging  ground  in 
Cuba,  are,  as  we  know,  peddling  their 
wares  in  Latin  America,  again  with 
marked  success. 

While  protesting  their  peaceful  in- 
tentions, while  making  polite  noises 
about  disarmament  at  the  SALT  talks 
in  Vienna  Euid  Helsinki,  the  Russians 
have  been,  as  we  know,  perfecting  their 
ICBM  arsoial.  What  they  apparently 
are  working  on  Is  a  new  generation  of 
missiles,  updating  the  extremely  power- 
ful SS-9  class.  In  the  last  year,  they 
have  Increased  their  submarine-launch- 
ed ballistic  missiles  from  240  to  350. 

It  is  abimdantly  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  ceasing  its  strategic  de- 
ployment of  ICBM's.  The  saber  rattling 
of  Kosygin  at  the  recent  party  con- 
gress in  Moscow  makes  that  abundantly 
clear. 

I  suggest — and  the  comments  about 
the  Soviets  is  by  way  of  preface — that 
NATO  is  a  stumbling  block  to  Soviet 
ambitions  in  Western  Europe;  more  par- 
ticularly, the  presence  of  substantial 
numbers  of  American  troops  In  Europe 
is  the  stumbling  block.  In  my  judgment, 
the  new  Soviet  offensive  is  aimed  at  ex- 
cluding the  United  States  from  Europe. 
That  is,  in  my  Judgment,  the  real  thrust 
behind  the  Soviet-West  Germany  draft 
nonaggression  treaty.  It  is  a  calculated 
effort  to  destroy  the  alliance  and  to  ex- 
clude the  United  States  from  Europe. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  let  that  hap- 
pen. It  would  be  madness  to  help  that 
scheme  along  by  a  congressionally  man- 
dated American  troop  withdrawal  at  this 
time.  Our  allies  are  already  restive,  pub- 
licly confessing  that  they  are  not  sure 
of  American  intentions.  If  we  now,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  decree  a  massive 
troop  withdrawal,  we  will  be  making  a 
tense  situation  that  much  worse.  Even  a 
minor  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Berlin  at  this  time  could  be  disastrous. 
The  psychological  consequences  could 
be  inmiense. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  have  full-fledged 
debate  on  this  matter  before  acting.  Let 
us  hear  from  the  Chief  Executive,  from 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  from 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 
Congress  must  play  a  role  in  the  ultimate 
decision — we  must  be  directly  involved, 
there  is  no  dispute  about  that.  But  the 
Mansfield  resolution  is,  in  my  judgment, 
not  the  correct  approach.  It  is.  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  SiENNis)  characterized  it  in  yes- 
terday's debate,  a  "hobbling  amend- 
ment." It  goes  to  essence  of  our  foreign 
policy,  our  commitment  to  our  allies.  In 
matters  of  this  consequence,  we  owe  it 
to  the  Nation  to  act  carefully  and  cir- 
cimispectly.  Haste  now  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us.  Let  us  deliberate  and  con- 
sider every  aspect  of  this  very  thorny 
question.  It  is  not  an  "either-or"  situa- 
tion— either  we  pull  back  our  troops  or 
we  destroy  the  dollar  by  continued  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits.  We  can  work 
en  the  balance  of  payments  and  Improve 
It,  and  at  the  same  time  live  up  to  our 


NATO  responsibilities.  Indeed  we  have 
to  do  both.  As  a  start,  I  think  it  would 
be  correct  and  desirable  for  the  Presi- 
dent immediately  to  open  discusskjna 
with  our  allies  with  a  view  toward  In- 
creasing the  contributions  of  our  NATO 
allies  toward  the  support  of  our  forces 
in  Europe. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  for  too  long  the  United  States 
has  borne  too  much  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  supporting  NATO.  It  is  time  for 
our  allies  to  assimie  a  greater — and  a 
fairer — share  of  the  burden.  I  have 
spoken  about  our  responsibilities— on 
more  than  one  occasion.  I  would  point 
out  that  our  allies,  too,  have  responsi- 
bilities— responsibilities  which  in  many 
instances,  we  have  not  stressed  or  under- 
scored enough.  So  let  us  explain  the 
matter  to  our  allies.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  think  this  debate  may  do  a  lot  to  ex- 
plain it. 

I  think — I  hope — we  would  receive  a 
sympathetic  hearing.  I  agree  that  we 
have  to  reassess  our  relationship  with 
NATO  and  our  allies.  But,  by  that,  I  do 
not  mean  mandating  a  major  policy 
change  by  legislative  enactment,  with 
scanty  debate  without  consultation  with 
the  executive  branch,  without  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies  and.  as  I  understand 
it,  without  even  hearings,  at  least  this 
year,  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or,  for  that  matter.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Thus,  I 
think,  after  taking  a  close,  hard  look  at 
this  business,  and  considering  it  as  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  I  would  hope  we 
would  vote  down  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mi. 
Mansfield)  correctly  stated  has  been 
here  for  a  very  long  time,  his  main  issue 
which  has  now  been  rsused— is  the  issue 
of  the  balance  of  payments.  The  allega- 
tion was  made  that  we  are  In  a  chronic 
imbalance  of  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  a 
year.  However,  that  imbalance  was  con- 
tributed to.  according  to  the  analysis  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  to  the  extent 
of  $2  bUUon  by  the  stationing  of  our 
troops  in  Europe  under  NATO. 

The  Senator  said  that  if  we  were  to 
withdraw  two  mechanized  divisions  that 
wovild  save  us  $1  billion.  Even  if  the  en- 
tire amount  came  out  of  the  balance  of 
payments.  It  would  still  leave  attributable 
to  European  troop  strength  $1  bilUon 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  withdrawal  according  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  would  be  made 
on  December  31,  1971. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  would 
take  some  time  to  make  any  withdraw- 
al and  an  even  longer  time  to  have  it 
reflected  in  the  balance  of  payments 
So.  evMi  if  we  grant  his  figures.  It  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  cot- 
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rent  crises  respecting  the  balance  of 
payments.  Moreover,  the  figures  used  by 
Senator  Mansfield  are  not  accepted  by 

all. 

The  current  question  is  not  that  we 
have  to  take  this  emergency  action  to 
deal  with  the  balance  of  payments,  be- 
cause it  win  not  do  any  good  in  that  re- 
spect. The  question  Is  whether  It  is  an 
appreciable  and  a  proper  element  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  In  order  to  deal 
with  the  current  balance-of-payments 
situation  In  the  United  States. 

I  respectfully  submit  that,  if  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  in  terms  of 
military  expenditure  is  an  Improvident 
course,  then  It  Is  not  worth  doing.  But, 
if  the  consideration  is  not  improvident, 
it  is  worth  doing. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  completely  Improvident 
course  because,  while  the  figures  that 
have  been  used  on  the  fioor,  such  as  $14 
billion,  which  allegedly  is  the  cost  of  the 
NATO  to  us,  have  to  be  compared  with 
what  our  military  preparation  would  cost 
us  if  the  NATO  structure  were  to  unravel 
as  a  result  of  this  precipitate  withdrawal 
of  half  our  troops. 

Are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  that 
Europe  is  the  security  threshold  of  the 
United  States  or  are  we  not?  We  cannot 
change  geography  and  we  carmot  change 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  ambitions  in 
Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Mid- 
east, the  Russian  fleet,  the  Russian  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth. 

So  we  have  a  choice  not  of  simply 
withdrawing  two  divisions.  Our  choice  Is 
whether  or  not  to  dismantle  NATO, 
which  Is  what  the  Mansfield  measure 
would  do.  It  would  bring  the  entire  struc- 
ture down  around  our  ears.  Then  we  will 
discover  what  it  will  cost  us  in  addi- 
tional military  preparations,  and  the 
best  estimate  is  3  to  1.  We  say  the  cost 
now  in  NATO  is  $14  billion.  It  will  cost 
us  $42  billion  In  the  absence  of  NATO. 

This  is  how  we  have  always  looked  at 
NATO:  That  it  represented  the  most  in- 
expensive way  in  which  we  could  get 
greater  assurances  for  our  security  and 
the  world  than  we  otherwise  would  have. 
That  is  why  we  went  into  NATO.  Just 
when  Europe  Is  getting  more  prosperous 
and  more  unified,  just  when  we  have  a 
partner  who  is  reaching  a  position  to 
help  us  bear  the  load  in  a  material  way, 
we  should  not  break  up  the  partnership. 
That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  not  going 
to  affect  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. That  should  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  fX)licy  decision  which  could  be 
so  damaging. 

What  we  should  do  Is  to  put  greater 
pressure  on  the  President  to  put  more 
pressure  on  our  NATO  partners  to  in- 
crease their  troop  commitments  and  do 
more  in  burden  sharing. 

The  German  Federal  Republic  says  It 
Is  paying  80  percent  of  the  cost.  Perhaps 
they  should  pay  90  percent,  95  percent, 
or  98  percent.  There  is  no  law  about  It. 
That  would  be  a  more  Immediate  way  to 
get  action  than  with  the  Mansfield  pro- 
posal, In  relieving  pressure  on  the  dollar. 

If  we  signal  to  Europe  that  we  are 
going  to  pull  out,  it  may  have  to  seek 
the  best  terms  it  ctm  get  from  Moscow. 
Then,  our  bill  would  not  be  $14  biUlon. 


We  would  be  lucky  If  it  Is  not  $42  billion 
or  double. 

That  is  the  stake  here,  and  whether 
the  Senate,  which  wants  its  share  in 
shaping  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country 
and  establishing  our  foreign  poUcy  posi- 
tion, and  sharing  in  the  war  policies, 
has  the  statesmanship,  the  longsighted- 
ness, and  the  understanding  of  the 
American  situati(Hi  to  be  entrusted  with 
this  power.  We  are  going  to  know  now 
whether  we  are  longsighted  or  short- 
sighted in  this  particular  vote. 

It  Is  for  those  reasons  that  I  oppose 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  put  the  arm  on 
Europe  to  do  more  in  the  alliance.  The 
Mansfield  sunendment  Is  not  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  the  result  we  need 
to  accomplish.  All  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment will  do  will  be  to  dismantle  the 
entire  NATO  structure  and  change  the 
entire  security  situation  in  the  world. 
For  what?  For  a  theoretical  savings  of 
$1  billion  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
which  would  be  so  long  deferred  we  could 
get  it  by  a  new  Bretton  Woods  or  a  re- 
vision of  the  gold  situation,  or  20  other 
ways,  without  nmning  the  perils  that 
this  measure  would  compel  us  to  run. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  was  right 
the  first  time  when  he  sought  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  respecting  this 
matter,  but  now  that  his  provision  is  one 
of  mandatory  fund  cutoff.  I  think  It 
would  be  inimical  to  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) made  that  point  and  made  It  very 
clear.  It  was  my  interpretation  that  the 
Senator  was  expressing  frustration ;  that 
six  times  he  had  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
both  democratic  and  republican  admin- 
istrations. 

I  can  certainly  agree  with  the  major- 
ity leader  that  after  Introducing  it  six 
times  and  nothing  happening,  that  this 
amendment  may  serve,  to  use  a  word  of 
the  majority  leEwler.  as  a  "vessel"  to 
carry  forth  this  policy.  It  would  seem 
the  majority  leader  or  anycaie  else  in  this 
body  could  introduce  1.000  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolutions  and  nothing  would 
budge. 
Does  my  colleague  share  that  view? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  share  that  view, 
for  this  reason.  There  is  a  big  chasm  be- 
tween introducing  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution,  and  getting  it  passed.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  Senator  never 
got  his  resolution  passed.  He  is  a  very 
distinguished  Senator  and  a  peer  among 
peers.  But  he  is  still  an  equal  to  the  rest 
of  us  and  he  still  has  to  have  his  resolu- 
tion voted  on  and  have  it  carried,  as 
much  as  I  respect  him.  But  it  did  not 
carry.  In  this  matter  we  are  talking 
about  what  we  pass  and  not  what  we  in- 
troduce. 

If  we  are  talking  about  some  directive 
from  the  Senate  to  the  President  I  would 
take  a  very  different  attitude.  I  would 
want  to  work  on  the  terms,  but  I  would 
take  a  different  attitude.  However,  we  are 
not  talking  about  that  now.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  mandatory  provision  of  law. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  is  not  only 
giving  us  a  quick-death  proposition  but 
he  is  naming  the  figure. 


However,  what  would  any  of  these  Eu- 
ropean countries  do  if  the  Senate  decides 
to  pull  out  one -half  of  our  troops  in  Eu- 
rope? I  have  been  there.  The  logical  out- 
come would  be  they  would  say.  "The 
linchphi  of  NATO  is  gone.  Let  us  find  a 
European  solution. "  The  European  solu- 
tion the  last  time  was  something  called  a 
Western  European  pact,  which  failed  be- 
cause the  Europeans,  without  American 
glue,  could  not  agree  among  themselves. 
I  think  that  is  likely  to  be  the  next  gam- 
bit, and  it  will  fail  again.  What  Is  left? 

The  specter  haimting  Europe — partic- 
ularly Germanv — is  one  of  being  left  pre- 
maturelv  naked,  in  a  military  sense,  be- 
fore the  awesome  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  swift  and 
deep  U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  The  fear  is 
that  in  such  an  event  there  would  be  a 
swift  unraveling  of  NATO;  and  that  into 
this  power  vacuum  the  Soviet  Union 
would  move— not  in  the  crude  sense  of 
military  attack  and  occupation — but  of 
intervening  in  the  negotiations  now  go- 
ing on  regarding  Europe's  future  shape 
and  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

It  Is  feared  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  use  suspicion,  threats,  pressures, 
and  inducements  to  divide  the  nations  of 
Europe  before  their  own  new  institutions 
have  t<iken  effective  shape  and  by  stages 
to  impose  a  Finland-type  of  dependent 
neutraUty  on  Western  Europe. 

I  beUeve  that  the  fears  I  have  just  de- 
scribed m  Europe  are  justified  and  pre- 
sent an  equal  danger  to  the  security  and 
future  of  the  United  States;  and  I  beUeve 
that  these  very  concerns  are — or  should 
be— shared  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
administration— the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Pentagon. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  little  understood 
and  considered  in  the  country,  but  this 
is  undei-standable  too,  for  we  have  heard 
the  cry  of  "woU"  too  many  times  before 
to  respond  automatically. 

While  I  feel  there  must  be  a  greater 
American  understanding  of  legitimate 
European  concerns  on  the  question  of 
troop  levels  there  and  security,  I  feel 
strongly  that  a  greater  European  under- 
standing of  American  misgivings  and 
concerns  is  needed  also. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  think  my  colleague 
paints  an  awful  picture  by  speaking  of 
the  glue.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
made  a  very  teUing  point  when  he  spoke 
of  glue  We  should  have  some  coming 
from  Western  Europe.  Presently  our  Na- 
tion has  economic  difficulties.  It  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  6.1  percent.  As  the 
distinguished  malority  leader  stated 
West  Germany,  where  we  put  many  of 
our  troops,  where  most  of  the  economic 
benefits  accrue,  imports  workers  to  the 
tune  of  2.7  mUlion.  I  say  this  ironically, 
but  maybe  they  would  be  kind  enough  to 
import  some  Americans  who  are  unem- 
ployed. We  could  send  them  over  there 

for  jobs.  ,  _,.    ,     ., 

I  underscore  what  the  majority  leader 
said  with  respect  to  NATO.  I  am  for 
NATO.  I  think  NATO  has  a  proper  place, 
but  I  think  our  commitment  can  be  de- 
creased without  losing  all  of  Western 
Europe  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

I  think  what  we  will  have  Is  an  inter- 
esting test,  the  same  kind  of  test  we 
should  have  all  around  the  world,  be- 
cause the  underlying  threat  the  Senator 
speaks  of  Is  that  if  we  pull  out.  that 
means  we  have  to  have  those  forces  met 
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by    somebody    else.    Presiimably, 
should  be  met  by  West  Germany. 

I  for  one  think  Western  Europe  woi>ld 
be  entirely  secure  with  a  decrease  of 
150.000  troops.  My  position  is  that  if  ^e 
now  withdraw  150,000  troops,  it  will  have 
very  little  effect  on  Europe :  but  the  argu- 
ment made  Is  that  If  we  withdraw  Our 
troops,  obviously  those  troops  will  have 
to  be  replaced,  and  obviously  by  Wfest 
Germany.  I  do  not  think  that  will  be 
the  case.  I  do  not  think  West  Germs(ny 
wIU  do  that,  because  they  know  whfere 
the  threat  is  better  than  we  do,  apd 
they  understand  it  better  than  we  do. 
But  even  If  that  were  the  case.  If  WIest 
Germany  had  to  meet  that  troop  com- 
mitment, the  Implication  would  seem'  to 
be  that  we  do  not  trust  the  German  Gov- 
ernment; that,  obviously,  these  Germans 
must  have  some  hereditary  characteiHs- 
tlc  that  would  push  them  Into  a  totally 
militaristic  society,  which  would  place 
society  back  on  the  track  which  led:  to 
the  start  of  the  Second  World  War.  I 

I  have  been  to  Etirope,  not  as  fre- 
quently as  my  colleague,  and  not  as  fre- 
quently ««  the  majority  leader,  but  I  |im 
prepared  to  say  I  have  more  faith;  In 
the  Government  of  West  Germany,  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  prospered  through  ^ur 
generosity.  I  would  hope  it  would  acduit 
itself  a  good  deal  better  than  what  ii  is 
being  accused  of,  or  what  the  innuen^os 
seem  to  Indicate  would  occur. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  attributed  to  me  argimiects 
which  I  have  not  made  and  which  he  has 
proceeded  to  knock  down.  I  think  1|  Is 
completely  irrelevant  to  the  question 
whether  or  not.  If  the  United  States  with- 
draws 150,000  troops,  or  half  its  stren|1Ji 
there  now,  the  Germans  or  somebody 
else  will  fill  that  in.  I  have  no  ieea 
whether  they  will  or  not.  I  am  not  arfu- 
ing  that.  Nor  am  I  arguing  that  150.000 
is  the  tipping  point  for  the  security|  of 
the  United  States  or  Western  Europf.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  point. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  did  not  say 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  the  Senator  will  let  ine 
finish — ^I  have  been  very  patient — neither 
of  those  points  is  my  Eirgument  at  all.  So, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator  has 
knocked  down  something  that  I  have  ^ot 
argued. 

My  argument  is — and  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  answer  this,  that  is  another 
matter — if  we  adopt  a  resolution  cutt&ng 
our  forces  in  half  by  unilateral  action, 
without  cfmsultation  with  the  Eurojpeans. 
we  are  giving  them  word  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  induce  them  to  belHeve 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  going 
to  be  the  force  in  Europe  which  it  ha3 
been  for  25  years,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  is  pulling  ou^  as 
the  backup  for  the  security  of  the  |At- 
lantlc  Alliance,  and  that  they  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere.  In  my  Judgment,  if  they 
looked  elsewhere — and  in  my  Judgment, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  Ipok 
elsewhere — they  would  have  to  looki  to 
the  East.  I  see  this  written  Isu-ge  on  the 
wall.  That  is  why.  for  myself,  I  could 
not  support  this  particular  amendment. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  150,000  or  US,- 

000  is  the  tipping  point,  or  whether  .the 
Germans  would  put  in  150.000  troop^  or 
put  in  400,000  troops,  for  that  mattec,  to 
replace  our  troops  if  we  withdrew  them. 

1  am  not  arguing  that.  I  am  arguing  t|iat. 


based  on  my  very  considerable  experience 
in  Europe,  it  will  be  notice  to  Europe  that 
the  United  States  is  relinquishing  its 
position  in  Eiu-ope,  and  we  could  cer- 
tainly expect  that  Europe  would  then 
have  less  concern  for  U.S.  trade  invest- 
ments and  monetary  interests. 

It  means  there  will  no  longer  exist  tlie 
balance,  precisely  because  the  NATO  Al- 
liance, which  has  allowed  the  peace 
which  has  enabled  everybody  to  draw  a 
secure  breath  and  be  prosperous,  will  be 
set  aside.  If  It  is  going  to  be  set  aside, 
the  balance  of  power  will  be  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  this  that  I  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  talks  about  solvency,  but 
if  we  begin  to  think  of  the  costs  of  gar- 
risoning this  country  and  what  the  de- 
fense cost  for  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try will  then  be,  even  if  it  is  defective  and 
deficient,  the  cost  will  be  greatly  multi- 
pUed. 

That  is  what  the  issue  is  all  about. 
Surely,  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  but 
when  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says  he 
does  not  think  any  such  thing  will  hap- 
pen, that  Is  his  judgment.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  Based  on  my  experience, 
conscience,  and  expertise,  I  believe  that 
is  precisely  what  would  happen.  So  we 
differ. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  With  respect  to  the 
point  made  on  consultaticm,  what  would 
stop  this  Government  from  consulting  in 
the  next  6  months,  as  this  amendment 
would  provide?  Those  troops  would  not 
be  withdrawn  until  6  months  hence.  The 
officials  in  Eiu-ope  could  consult  very  ade- 
quately with  this  Government  over  that 
6-month  period.  That,  to  my  mind,  satis- 
fies any  thought  in  that  regard. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made,  I  still  do 
not  understand  why  he  assumes  that 
Western  Europe,  which  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  economic  areas  of  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  economic  areas 
of  the  world,  would  look  East. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
answered  both  arguments. 

On  the  issue  of  negotiation,  no  na- 
tion— these  European  nations  are  all  in- 
dependent, strong  nations,  like  our 
own — ^wlll  negotiate  under  conditions 
where  we  have  unilaterally  made  deci- 
sions before  we  negotiated.  No  adminis- 
tration could  assure  them,  if  a  new  ceil- 
ing were  arrived  at,  that  they  could  se- 
cure It  So  they  would  not  agree  to  It. 
Therefore,  It  would  pull  the  rug  right 
out  from  under  the  negotiations. 

On  the  second  point,  why  would  Eu- 
rope look  east,  Europe  would  look  east 
because  it  could  not  match  the  Soviet 
Union.  EurcH)e  knows  there  is  only  one 
Nation  which  can  counterbalance  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  that  is  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  wish  to  tell  my  colleague  that  I 
deeply  and  sincerely  feel  this,  and  just 
as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
for  whom  I  have  the  most  complete  re- 
spect, has  advocated  this  proposition,  I 
have  made  this  very  same  argument.  We 
have  been  at  It  exactly  the  same  length 
of  Ume.  I  think  that  is  very  Important, 
because  I  think  the  good  faith  element  of 


deep  convlcticMi  which  is  involved  is  criti- 
cally important.  

Mr.  GRAVEL  and  Mr.  GRIFFIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  the  NATO  Council  of  Parliamentarians 
on  one  occasion,  and  I  know  of  the  lead- 
ership that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  provided  in  that 
NATO  alliance.  I  became  familiar  with 
the  work  he  has  done. 

Indeed,  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Political  Committee,  as  I  re- 
call, in  this  last  session  which  was  held 
at  The  Hague.  I  know  of  the  brilliant 
advocacy  which  he  displayed  and  used  to 
try  to  convince — and  he  was  successful, 
in  some  respects — our  NATO  allies  that 
they  should  be  assuming  a  greater  burden 
in  order  that  we  might  withdraw  some  of 
our  troops  from  Europe.  With  his  excel- 
lent statement,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  put  this  entire  debate  into 
very  clear  perspective. 

It  is  one  thing,  of  course,  to  reach  an 
agreement  within  the  NATO  Council  to 
do  this.  Jt  is  another  thing  to  do  it  uni- 
laterally, to  do  it  without  hearings,  and 
without  the  opportunity  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  indicate  what  eftect  It 
might  have  on  our  negotiations  with  res- 
pect to  SALT  the  talks  or  our  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  move  in  this  direction,  but  we 
must  do  it  as  a  nation  and  in  concert 
with  our  NATO  allies.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  If  the  Senate  and 
Congress  were  to  take  this  responsibility 
without  the  benefit  of  up-to-date  testi- 
mony by  the  administration  and  others 
as  to  the  consequences. 

Even  though  I  realize  that,  politically 
speaking.  It  may  be  difficult  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do — I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  following  the  discussions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  the  last  few  min- 
utes with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I 
must  say  that,  although  quite  often  he 
and  I  disagree  on  matters  of  the  policies 
of  this  Government,  he  is  so  absolutely 
correct  in  this  respect  that  his  position 
simply  does  not  even.  In  my  judgment, 
brook  an  argiunent. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  who  would  be 
prone  to  support  the  main  amendment 
now  pending  that  a  little  study  of  the 
history  of  Exmjpe  would  he  very  enlight- 
ening, particularly  the  history  of  this 
century. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well  that  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  to  one  thing:  Many 
of  us  have  been  interested  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  many  conferences  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  last  few  years,  and  some  of 
us  have  many  close  friends  in  Europe 
from  whom  we  get  a  sense  of  the  feeling 
of  the  people  there  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  from  the  news  media.  And  on^ 
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thing  that  occurs  to  me — and  after  I 
make  my  statement  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  comment 
on  it— is  that  at  least  while  I  have  been 
present,  one  feature  of  this  matter  has 
not  been  discussed,  and  that  is  what  hap- 
T)enB  to  the  satellite  coimtries. 

For  example,  what  happens  to  West 
Germany  vis-a-vis  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic?  What  happens  lo 
Czechoslovakia,  and  what  haiH>ens  to 
Rumania?  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
to  Yugoslavia  have  seen  the  benefits  that 
have  flowed  to  this  country  frc«n  what  I 
think  was  an  enlightened  policy  toward 
that  country,  while  I  have  personally 
been  taken  to  task  many  times  by  some 
constituents  for  the  support  that  we 
have  given  Yugoslavia  In  the  past,  never- 
theless, though  it  is  not  a  democracy  or 
a  republic  at  all,  it  has  shown  a  nation- 
alistic form  of  communism  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  has  separated  it  from  the 
dominance  and  influence  of  Russia.  By 
the  same  token,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  In  the  last  10  years,  he 
has  seen  the  Influence  of  Yugoslavia 
upon  Rumania,  and  this  is  particularly 
useful  where  we  are  trying  to  develop  a 
sort  of  Insulation  around  those  coun- 
tries, and  between  them  and  Russia. 

Thus  we  must  consider  the  very  fragile 
situation  in  the  satelUte  states  of  East- 
em  Europe,  and  delicate  relations  be- 
tween them  and  Russia.  All  this  is  of  tre- 
mendous significance  to  this  covmtry  and 
to  every  Western  EurtH>ean  country. 

If,  for  example,  we  suddenly  do  a  pull- 
out  in  this  situation,  we  may  see  Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania,  and  what  is  left  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  satellite  coun- 
tries lose  aU  of  their  heart,  they  will  do 
exactly  what  the  Senator  warns  about. 
They  will  enter  into  deeper  accommoda- 
tions with  Russia  than  they  have  even 
now.  Then  the  value  of  those  states  to  us 
as  buffer  states — and  they  are  of  value 
to  us,  though  not  of  as  great  value  as 
they  are  to  Russia,  certainly — will  suffer. 
And  if  we  do  this  sort  of  pullout,  we  are 
signaling  to  the  world  that  we  think  we 
can  live  in  an  armed  garrison  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  when  in  fact 
no  such  life  is  possible. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  does  not  agree 
with  me  that,  with  regard  the  Influence 
upon  the  buffer  states — and  particularly 
I  am  thinking  of  Yugoslavia  and  Ruma- 
nia—the latter  of  which  has  not  gone  as 
far,  as  far  as  independent  thought  is  con- 
cerned, as  Yugoslavia,  but  the  Yugo- 
slavisuis  say  they  have  done  a  lot  to  bring 
Rumania  along — then  we  would  lose  a 
great  deal  of  strength  in  Europe  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  pullout, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  point  out,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  that  Europe  could  begin  to 
lean  in  the  Russian  direction,  and  obvi- 
ously, if  it  began  to  lean  in  the  Russian 
direction,  what  hope  is  there  for  the 
satellites  that  have  shown  a  little  bit  of 
independence?  They  are  gone  geese.  That 
is  the  only  possible  thing  In  the  world 
that  they  have  to  hope  for,  is  that  the 
pull  of  Western  Europe,  backed  by  the 
United  States,  represents  some  assurance 
to  them  that  the  Russians  cannot  go  too 
far. 

In  that  connection,  another  idea  ap- 
peals to  me  which  I  think  we  should  dis- 
cuss In  the  Senate. 


Many  of  our  young  people — I  have 
young  children— say,  "What  about  all 
this  tommyrot  the  oldsters  talk  about  in 
regard  to  the  Conmiunist  threat?  What's 
so  terrible  about  it?  Suppose  people  live 
In  a  Communist  society.  That's  all  right, 
as  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and  don't 
try  to  tell  you.  Dad,  the  way  you  ought 
to  run  your  show  or  the  way  we  ought 
to  Uve." 

Well,  that  is  true.  But  what  is  omitted 
in  that  argument  is  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  live  in  peace. 

Look  at  the  example  of  Czechoslovakia, 
when  they  dared  to  so  much  as  pick  up 
their  heads  a  little.  Were  they  permitted 
to  live  in  peace,  or  did  they  get  cracked 
by  the  Russian  army? 

So  what  will  be  expected  of  the  200 
million  people  of  the  United  States  if 
the  Warsaw  pact  extends  to  the  shores  of 
Britain  and  the  shores  of  France?  Are 
we  going  to  assume  that  we  will  be  per- 
mitted to  live  as  we  choose  to  live,  what- 
ever that  may  be?  Of  course  not. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  at  stake  in 
what  we  are  discussing  than  cutting 
troop  strength  to  150,000.  If  that  is  all 
there  Is  to  it,  I  would  be  with  Senator 
Mansfield.  But  it  Is  not  all.  It  is  the 
whole  structure  of  security  which  the 
West  has  so  painstakingly  erected,  which 
at  this  moment  is  in  danger  of  collapsing 
around  our  ears. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  appreciate  his  words  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  permitting  me  to  intervene  In 
this  matter.  I  agree  with  him. 

1  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  any- 
one were  to  take  the  time  to  read  the 
hearings  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  last  10  or  11 
years,  he  would  flnd  that  the  subject  of 
withdrawal  has  been  raised  repeatedly. 
It  was  vIolenUy  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration under  President  Kermedy,  and 
was  opposed  by  President  Johnson. 

We  proposed  many  times  to  start  a 
small  xvathdrawal.  I  think  the  Senator 
agrees  with  my  point  of  view  that  a  mod- 
est withdrawal  of  troops  or  a  withdrawal 
of  troops  after  consultation  with  the 
Europeans  might  well  be  in  order.  But 
what  we  would  do  with  this  proposal  un- 
der discussion  would  be  to  take  a  precipi- 
tate act  which  would  Jar  the  confidence 
of  the  Europeans  and  the  European  com- 
munity. It  would  affect  their  own  safe- 
keeping In  a  way  that  would  harm  us 
forever.  I  cannot  see  any  other  result. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  notice  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
mentioned  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  but  he  forgot  to  mention 
Presidait  Eisenhower,  probably  the 
greatest  general  of  our  generation.  If  I 
recall  correctly,  President  Eisenhower 
thought  that  two  divisions  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Western  Europe  would  be  sufficient — 
In  fact,  more  than  sufficient.  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  back  just  a  little  further. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  go  back 
that  far.  I  did  not  moition  that  because 
at  that  time  I  was  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
testimony  on  that  subject  was. 

But  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  he 
will  find  the  testimony  before  that  com- 


mittee replete  with  discussions  of  this 
subject. 

I  might  add  this:  It  really  has  not  been 
until  the  last  3  yeare — and  I  will  give 
my  friend,  the  majority  leader,  the  con- 
solation of  including  1  year  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration  in  that — 
that  any  clear  effort,  any  hard  effort,  has 
been  put  Into  Increasing  the  European 
contributions  by  way  of  manpower  snd 
Increased  quality  of  training.  Only  In  the 
last  3  years  has  there  been  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  the  contribution  by  the 
Europeans. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  support  NATO 
singlehandedly,  particularly  when  at 
le&st  half  a  dozen  countries  in  Europe 
are  doing  very  well  so  far  as  their  own 
economies  are  concerned — In  spite  of 
the  present  money  situation,  which 
leaves  them  perturbed  a  little.  The  fact 
Is  that  they  are  coming  along  and  they 
are  dodng  more.  What  this  proposal 
would  say  to  them  Is,  "Regardless  of  what 
you  say  or  do,  we  are  oMnlng  out." 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  very  highly — al- 
though I  will  say  that  many  other  people 
are  students  of  this  subject,  also. 

The  problem  Is  that  if  we  accept  this 
proposal,  we  are  saying  to  our  allies  is 
that,  without  a  resolution  having  been 
offered  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
without  taking  any  testimony  on  It,  to- 
day or  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  when- 
ever we  get  to  voting  on  this,  we  are 
suddenly  deciding  to  pull  out  all  our 
troops  except  for  150,000.  They  would  see 
this  as  a  complete  subverting  of  the 
NATO  structure,  and  In  my  opinion  they 
would  be  right. 

People  may  think  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  overstating  his  case. 
But  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that,  from 
my  personal  contEicts  In  Europe,  I  know 
that  he  Is  not  overstating  the  case;  that 
If  we  were  to  do  such  a  thing,  the  psy- 
chological Impact  upon  Europe  and 
NATO  would  undoubtedly  start,  in  the 
long  run,  the  turn  of  Europe  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

We  have  seen  two  World  Wars  In  this 
century,  and  many  of  the  problems  which 
created  each  war  would  be  reestablished 
by  this  action.  Then  what  would  we  pay? 
I  would  say  that  if  we  had  a  situation 
such  as  that,  the  ultimate  price  we  would 
pay  might  be  a  third  world  war,  and  It 
would  be  a  cost  in  money  and  men  that  I 
do  not  want  to  see  this  country  pay. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  feels  as  I  do.  The 
psychological  impact  on  Europe  would  be 
horrible,  and  the  long-term  impact 
would  be  very  great. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  me 
to  intervene.  I  congratulate  him,  because 
he  has  expressed  my  own  thoughts,  and 
my  own  reasoning  about  this  matter  very 
well.  He  Is  entirely  right.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  take  this  precipitate  action. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  devoutly  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not.  The  Senator  certainly 
has  buttressed   the   arguments  I    have 
sought  to  make  here  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cl«  rk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Otr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  years, 
we  have  urged  Europeans  to  do  more  in 
their  own  defense.  We  have  pointed  to 
the  need  for  stronger  defenses  in  NATO, 
for  a  better  conventional  capability  so 
that  we  can  have  a  better  choice  th^n 
nuclear  holocaust  or  abject  defeat.  N6w 
at  long  last  the  Europeans  have  clea»ly 
shown  a  new  attitude  toward  this  vifal 
problem  of  a  balanced  defense  posture  ^ 
Western  Europe.  Last  December  th^y 
agreed  on  a  special  European  defe 
Improvement  program  designed  speci 
cally  to  correct  some  of  the  deficienc 
we  have  seen  in  NATO's  armed  fore 
This  is  a  beginning — and  an  importa^ 
beginning — of  what  we  all  must  hope  will 
be  a  more  effective  partnership  between 
our  European  allies  and  ourselves. '  I 
might  add  that  this  partnership  extends 
well  beyond  the  mihtary  arena  and  thkt 
developments  on  the  military  side  c^n 
have  important  effects  on  our  politi 
and  economic  interests  in  Europe. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  t. 
abrupt  and  dramatic  reduction  of  t 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe?  I  thi 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  im- 
pact on  the  Europeans  would  be  little 
short  of  disastrous.  They  would  see  th  s, 
inevitably,  as  an  indication  of  diminis]  i- 
ing  UJ3.  interest  in  maintaining  its  com- 
mitments overseas.  They  would  read  this 
as  an  indication  that  they  may  increas- 
ingly have  to  go  it  alone  and  that  NAT  O 
may  no  longer  offer  the  balsinclng  elK- 
ment  against  Soviet  military  and  hence 
political  power. 

At  this  point.  I  think  we  must  all  rec- 
ognize that  when  we  speak  of  "Europe," 
we  are  not  speaking  of  a  unified  nu- 
tional  state.  We  are  speaking  of  a  seria 
of  individual  countries  which  are  bour  d 
together  militarily  only  by  NATO.  If  v^e 
remove  the  pivotal  factor  in  the  AUianc  e, 
which  is  essentially  European  confidence 
in  the  solidity  of  the  American  engage- 
ment, the  result  can  only  be  a  disintegra- 
tion of  the  defense  teamwork  which  his 
been  built  up  with  so  much  labor  ov^r 
the  years  since  General  Eisenhower  t 
over  as  supreme  commander  of  the 
liance. 

I  fear  that  European   govemmen' 
who  are  imder  pressure  to  reduce  di 
fense  spending  just  as  we  are,  wo 
find  it  more  difficult  not  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  call  it  a  day  so  far  as  doi 
more  for  the  common  defense  is  co 
cemed. 

I  ask  whether  this  is  what  we  want 
this  stage  in  history?  I  think  not. 
promise  of  an  "era  of  negotiation" 
not  be  realized  if  we  and  our  Allies  neg 
tiate  from  weakness.  The  hope  for 
more  mature  and  balanced  partnership 
between  Europe  and  America  in  all  our 
interconnecting  relationships  will  be 
dashed.  I 

Let  us  rather  show  the  world  that  wte 
are  a  steadfast  people,  that  we  Intend  tb 
build  a  peaceful  order  for  generations  tb 


come,  and  that  we  intend  to  do  this  by 
keeping  our  commitments  to  our  friends 
and  not  by  tearing  down  the  trust  they 
have  in  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  President's 
statement  of  December  3.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt   the  President   Delivered  to 

THE  North  Atlantic  Council  by  Secretary 

Rogers.  December  3,  1970 

The  meeting  ol  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance win  be  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
ferences In  the  history  of  the  Alliance.  This 
past  year  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Alliance  defense 
that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  common  ef- 
fort throughout  this  decade.  This  review 
testifies  to  the  continuing  value  of  candid 
consultations  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
to  the  common  recognition  that  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  rest  primarily  on  our  ability 
and  willingness  to  maintain  an  Alliance  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  deter  those  who  might 
threaten  war. 

After  the  most  searching  consultations,  to- 
gether we  have  arrived  at  several  fundamen- 
tal conclusions  which  will  help  us  maintain 
NATO's  strength  while  the  Alliance  seeks  to 
translate  the  promise  of  detente  Into  the 
reality  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  have  reaffirmed  flexibility  of  response 
as  the  proper  strategy  for  a  defensive  Alli- 
ance confronted  by  a  formidable  mix  of  po- 
tentially hostUe  force,  which  is  constantly 
improving. 

We  have  agreed  that  NATO's  conventional 
forces  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  In 
certain  Icey  areas  strengthened.  Given  a  simi- 
lar approach  by  our  Allies,  the  United  States 
will  maintain  and  Improve  its  own  forces  In 
Europe  and  will  not  reduce  them  unless  there 
is  reciprocal  action  from  our  adversaries.  We 
will  continue  to  talk  with  our  NATO  Allies 
with  regard  to  how  we  can  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities together. 

The  Allies  have  agreed  to  move  to  trans- 
form the  recoD[imendatlons  of  the  study  into 
fact.  This  should  provide  NATO  with  an  en- 
hanced capability  sufficient  to  make  the 
strategy  of  flexible  response  a  more  credible 
factor  in  the  equation  of  deterrence. 

In  the  process  of  this  review  we  were  heart- 
ened by  the  efforts  of  several  of  the  Alli- 
ance's members  to  create  a  new  and  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  burden*  of  the  Alli- 
ance through  a  greater  effort  by  our  Allies  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  NATO  defense  In  the 
decade  of  the  Seventies.  This  Exxropean  Ini- 
tiative gives  concrete  testimony  to  the  vi- 
tality and  spirit  of  the  European  Allies. 
NATO  has  strong  support  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Successful  efforts  to  Improve 
European  forces  and  absorb  a  greater  share 
of  the  burden  wlU  Insure  continued  support. 

I  welcome  the  achievements  of  the  Alli- 
ance. I  am  certain  we  can  move  from  agreed 
goals  to  practical  action  with  the  same  seri- 
ousness of  purpose. 

wrrHDRAWAL  from  EUROPE:  A  rebuttal 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  on 
the  floor,  remarks  were  presented  re- 
garding the  maintenance  of  525,000  mil- 
itary personnel  and  their  dependents  In 
Western  Europe.  It  weis  stated  that  $14 
billion  of  the  defense  budget  were  re- 
quired to  support  these  forces.  An 
amendment  was  introduced  which  pro- 
poses to  force  the  drawdown  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  as  a  primary 
means  to  improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  Based  on  previous  re- 
marks, I  believe  this  amendment  is  sdso 
aimed  at  reducing  our  defense  costs,  and 
to  forcing  our  European  allies  to  increase 
their  support  to  NATO  forces. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial misinterpretation  of  the  costs  of 
maintaining  our  forces  in  Europe,  forces 
which  protect  our  vital  security  interests. 
I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  set  the  record  straight  so  that  the  de- 
cision taken  by  the  Senate  will  be  based 
upon  reasoned  consideration  of  all  as- 
pects of  this  subject. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood — even  at 
the  expense  of  being  redundant— that 
the  $14  billion  in  question  provides  for: 
First,  the  support  of  U.S.  general  pur- 
pose forces  located  in  Europe;  second, 
U.S.  general  purpose  forces  not  in  Eu- 
rope but  oriented  toward  use  in  Eu- 
rope; third,  forces  located  within  the 
continental  United  States  but  dedicated 
to  the  support  of  our  men  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater;  and,  fourth,  those  depend- 
ents accompanying  personnel  located  in 
Europe. 

The  largest  laortion  of  this  money  is 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of  ad- 
ditional forces  in  the  United  States, 
ready  to  support  and  reinforce  those  de- 
ployed in  Europe. 

This  $14  billion  represents  the  Defense 
Department's  best  estimate  of  those  op- 
erating, procurement  and  construction 
costs  which  might  be  saved  only  if  all 
these  forces  did  not  exist.  These  costs  in- 
clude about  $200  million  for  the  military 
assistance  programs  for  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  the  NATO  infrastructure  pro- 
gram combined;  the  remaining  $13.8  bil- 
lion is  divided  relatively  equally  between 
our  forces  in  or  near  Europe — $6.3  bil- 
Uon — or  oriented  toward  Europe — $7.5 
billion.  Included  in  the  $6.3  billion  figure 
are  the  costs  of  all  military  and  civilian 
personnel  located  in  Western  Europe  and 
related  areas — including  the  6th  Fleet — 
and  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing facilities  in  those  locations. 

Logically,  the  question  is  whether  sub- 
stantial savings  can  be  effected  by  with- 
drawing all  or  part  of  these  forces.  It 
does  not  appear  so.  Because  the  German 
Government  provides  the  facilities  for 
these  forces,  the  cost  of  their  deployment 
in  Eiu-ope  is  minimal.  In  the  short  term, 
to  return  these  troops  to  the  United 
States  would  generate  extra  expendi- 
tures, we  would  be  forced  to  improve  and 
expand  facilities  here,  if  not  actually  de- 
velop entirely  new  facilities,  to  provide 
adequate  housing,  training,  and  admin- 
istrative support  for  these  forces.  We 
would  also  be  required  to  increase  air- 
hft  and  sealift  capability,  which  would 
mean  additional  expenditures. 

Let  us  take  a  look  specifically  at  that 
portion  of  the  President's  budget  related 
only  to  the  Army:  $2.5  billion  is  allocated 
for  direct  support  of  the  Army  forces  de- 
ployed in  Europe.  The  major  portion, 
$1.18  billion,  goes  for  military  pay  and 
allowances;  $701  million  for  operations 
and  maintenance  costs;  $606  million  for 
procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles; 
and  S33  million  for  military  construc- 
tion. 

To  redeploy  these  forces  would  not  re- 
sult in  substantial  savings,  for  it  would 
still  cost  us  close  to  $2.5  billion  to  sta- 
tion these  same  forces  in  the  United 
States.  A  more  precise  estimate  fur- 
nished by  the  Army  during  previous  hear- 
ings reflects  an  estimated  $52  million 
savings.  But  this  excludes  the  substan- 
tial increase  in  sea  and  airlift  capacity 
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that  would  be  required  to  use  these 
forces  in  support  of  NATO.  It  also  should 
be  noted  that  this  cost  comparison  as- 
sumes complete  withdrawal  of  Army 
forces  from  Europe.  It  does  not  consider 
the  realistic  fact  that  some  NATO  facil- 
ities would  be  maintained  to  allow  for 
deployment  of  our  forces  to  Europe  if 
reinforcement  were  needed. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  forces 
withdrawn,  I  am  certain  that  cost 
estimates  will  reveal  no  real  savings. 
Very  little  of  the  $14  bUUon  could  be 
cut  from  the  defense  budget  unless  those 
forces  withdrawn  to  the  United  States 
were  inactivated  and  personnel  assigned 
to  those  units  released.  I  reject  this  step 
as  an  imprudent,  unacceptable  risk  to 
our  Nation's  security.  To  maintain  the 
present  balance  in  military  capability  be- 
tween the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  War- 
saw pact,  we  cannot  resisonably  consider 
inactivating  any  forces  wtihdrawn  from 
Europe.  They  must  be  maintained  in  ac- 
tive status  and  in  a  poised,  ready  posture 
to  reinforce  our  NATO  allies  in  times  of 
crisis. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  decision  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  a  substantial 
number  of  our  forces  from  Europe  with- 
out a  commensurate  reduction  in  Soviet 
forces.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
can  rely  only  to  a  limited  extent  on 
strategic  movement  of  our  land  forces 
frwn  this  country  to  Europe  to  meet  an 
initial  enemy  attack.  In  times  of  political 
tension  but  in  the  absence  of  actual  hos- 
tilities, we  undoubtedly  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  increase  tension  by  the  movement 
of  large  reinforcements.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  situation  escalate  into 
overt  hostilities,  the  time  required  to 
prepare  our  U.S. -based  forces  for  deploy- 
ment, to  transport  them  to  Europe,  and 
to  move  them  to  their  combat  positions 
would  preclude  their  being  available  to 
NATO  in  the  critical  first  days  of  com- 
bat. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  an 
important  point  regarding  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Europe 
which  is  very  material  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  amendments.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  It  would  be  de- 
stabilizing to  make  imilateral  reductions 
in  our  forces  in  Europe  at  a  time  when 
our  adversaries  continue  to  maintain 
and  Improve  their  forces,  and  when  we 
are  seriously  seeking  mutual  reductions 
with  the  Warsaw  pact.  To  protect  our 
mutual  security  objectives,  we  must 
mainain  the  strongest  possible  ties  with 
our  NATO  allies  and  continue  to  co- 
operate on  a  regional  basis. 

I  support  the  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions with  the  Warsaw  pact.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  unlikely  to  seriously  ne- 
gotiate if  they  believe  that  by  simply  de- 
laying, U.S.  force  levels  and  NATO  ca- 
pabilities will  erode.  The  objective  of 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction — 
to  achieve  a  more  stable  balance  at  low- 
er levels  of  forces  and  costs — is  con- 
gruous with  congressional  interest  in  re- 
ducing U.S.  defense  costs  and  our  equally 
important  interest  in  stabilizing  the  mili- 
tary and  pohtical  balance  in  Europe.  To 
reduce  oiu-  NATO  forces  imilaterally 
would  be  inconsistent  with  these  goals. 

I  would  make  one  Isist  comment,  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
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in  our  best  interest  to  deter  aggression  in 
Europe.  The  deployment  of  our  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces  in  the  European 
theater  will  contribute  to  that  deter- 
rence. By  unilateral  reduction  of  our 
forces  in  Europe,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  we  have  weakened  in  our  resolve  to 
defend  our  alUes.  This  would  weaken  de- 
terrence and  increase  the  likeUhood  of  a 
European  war,  which  we  have  avoided 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  withdraw 
from  NATO  might  force  escalation  of 
even  minor  hostiUties  to  the  nuclear 
level.  I  find  this  possibility  totally  unac- 
ceptable and,  therefore,  urge  that  we 
maintain  the  capability  of  a  flexible  re- 
sponse by  maintaining  our  troop  com- 
mitments in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  a  statement  made  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress in  1963. 

Restated: 

Nuclear  defense  Is  not  enough  .  .  .  the 
agreed  NATO  levels  of  conventional  strength 
must  be  met.  .  .  .  The  aUlance  cannot  afford 
to  be  in  a  position  of  having  to  answer  every 
threat  with  nuclear  weapons  or  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  there  is  no 
psychological  or  political  substitute  for 
the  American  presence  in  Europe.  The 
maintenance  of  any  degree  of  American 
influence  in  Western  Europe  depends 
upon  that  threat. 

amendment  no.  90 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
time  today  to  submit  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed,  and  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  America  has 
had  an  historic  antipathy  to  peacetime 
military  conscription.  With  the  phasing 
out  of  Vietnam  manpower  requirements, 
this  is  no  less  true  today.  Since  1963,  I 
have  voiced  the  belief  that  we  could  and 
should  abandon  the  draft,  that  we  should 
be  wilUng  to  pay  for  it  and  that  it  can 
be  done  effectively  if  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it. 

Although  we  have  not  experienced  any 
draft  riots  such  as  swept  through  New 
York  City  during  the  Civil  War,  our 
coimtry  has  been  torn  internally  by  the 
use  of  the  military  service  to  undertake 
foreign  military  commitments  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In  peacetime,  the  whole  concept  of 
choosing  from  a  very  large  manpower 
pool  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  required  to  fill  out  the  Armed  Forces 
in  itself  implies  that  there  is  going  to  be 
discrimination  and  unfairness,  imfair- 
ness  such  as  mentioned  in  the  Gates 
Commission  report  with  respect  to  those 
called  upon  to  serve,  unfairness  also  in 
the  actual  selection  of  the  men.  Inevita- 
bly there  will  be  adverse  selection,  no 
matter  how  much  we  do  to  eliminate  the 
particular  methods  of  deferment. 

I  think  also  that  as  we  have  a  problem 
of  American  commitments  worldwide, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  the  draft  has 
really  been  a  detriment  rather  than  an 
asset  insofar  as  readiness  and  the  actual 
meeting  of  the  American  commitments 
are  concerned. 

In  the  words  of  Walter  Llppmann  in 
an  article  published  last  year  in  the  Col- 


umbia Journalism  Review  which  I 
would  like  to  read,  set  this  out  very 
clearly,  Mr.  lippmann  was  quoted  in 
that  article  as  having  said : 

Now  drafting  men  to  fight  a  war  ten 
thousand  miles  away  is  something  that  no 
sensible  great  power  has  ever  attempted  .  .  . 

The  British,  In  all  their  period  of  Im- 
perial rule  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  never 
conscripted  Englishmen  to  fight  In  Asia. 
They  always  relied  on  volunteers,  profes- 
sional soldiers,   and  on  mercenaries.  .  .  . 

Then  Lipmann  went  on  to  comment 
on  President  Johnson.  I  might  say  the 
comments  are  his  and  not  mine.  He  said : 

Johnson,  who  knows  no  history,  didn't 
realize  what  a  thing  he  was  doing  when  be 
began  to  conscript  an  army  to  fight  a  war 
that  nobody  believed  in  particularly  any- 
way— nobody  had  ever  had  It  explained  to 
them,  nobody  could  explain  the  reason  for 
it — ten  thousand  miles  away.  .  .  . 

I  would  comment  further  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  makes  very  clearly  the 
point  that  a  volunteer  armed  force,  a 
professional  armed  force,  is  a  far  better 
system  by  which  to  meet  the  needs  we 
have  around  the  world  frc«n  time  to  time. 

I  hope  we  never  find  ourselves  in  an- 
other land  war  such  as  we  find  ourselves 
today  in  Vietnam.  But  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  we  could  find  ourselves 
involved  in  such  a  war,  since  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  world 
peace  rather  than  helpful  in  view  of  our 
Vietnam  experience  and  our  historic  op- 
position to  the  draft,  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  Gates  Commission  Report. 

In  my  judgment  it  means  we  csin 
achieve  the  goal  of  an  all  volimteer 
army.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it 
is  advisable  to  abolish  the  Selective 
Service  System  at  this  time  until  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion have  been  implemented  in  an  or- 
derly way  and  the  Reserves  have  been 
strengthened. 

The  best  approach,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
to  phase  out  the  draft  during  the  next 
2-year  period  and  to  require  a  rapid 
phaseout  of  conscription.  Therefore,  I 
believe  we  should  impose  meaningful 
limitations  upon  the  number  of  men  who 
can  be  inducted  during  the  next  2  years. 
I  do  not  believe  the  150,000  limitation 
included  in  the  committee  bill  is  mean- 
ingful. Consequently,  the  amendment  I 
have  submitted  today  provides  that  not 
more  than  100,000  persons  could  be  in- 
ducted during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  that  not  more  than 
60,000  persons  could  be  inducted  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

These  figtires  compare  with  the  162,- 
746  men  who  were  inducted  during  1970. 

The  amendment  is  aimed  purely  at  the 
matter  of  bringing  about  a  volimteer 
army  in  an  orderly  way  with  some  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  carried  out  and 
that  we  will  not,  2  years  hence,  face  the 
same  situation  we  face  at  this  time.  __ 

I  cannot  go  along  with  agreeing  to  a 
number  of  amendments  offered  on  the 
floor  today,  including  the  one  pending 
before  us.  We  should  be  debating  our 
overall  policy  of  manpower.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  soimd  to  make  that  decision  de- 
pendent upon  what  we  may  think  of  the 
particular  aspect  of  the  American  mili- 
tary or  the  foreign  policy  or  independent 
bases  around  the  world  based  upon  the 
requirements  of  NATO  or  the  matter  of 
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the  presence  of  troops  in  Europe  (*  the 
adverse  balance-of-payments  aspett  or 
the  presence  of  troops  in  Europe  <»r  on 
the  Vietnam  war,  whether  we  approve 
of  the  Vietnam  war  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  not  questions 
which  ought  to  determine  whether  qr  not 
we  extend  the  draft  and  whether  or  not 
the  current  method  of  approachlnt  the 
matter  of  providing  military  manjower 
is  incorrect. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  I  db  not 
believe  we  should  confuse  the  situition. 
I  believe  that  we  should  consider  thi*  Na- 
tion's manpower  problems  in  their  own 
context  and  commit  ourselves  atl  this 
time  to  the  orderly  attainment  of  thp  all 
volunteer  army. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU.  I 

The  second  assistant  clerk  caUe*  the 
roU.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orde^-  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS        CONSENT        AG|lEE- 

MENT— ORDER    TO    CONVENE    AT 

10  A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY.  MAlf   19, 

1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  'l  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  which,  hopefully,  may  meet]  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  |  con- 
sent that  on  Wednesday  morning  bext, 
the  Senate  convene  at  9  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WH  hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  order  was  subsequently  mofified 
to  provide  that  the  Senate  convene  lat  10 
a.m.,  on  Wednesday  next.  ]  ! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  J.  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  after  the  prayer  and  the  disposition 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  there  be  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness.    1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi^out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  transaction  of  routine  mofnlng 
business  on  Wednesday  next  there ;  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  Majthlas 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  $txn- 
ins> :  that  there  be  1  hour  each  on 
amendments  offered  by  the  distingialshed 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominjck)  , 
or  other  Senators,  the  time  to  be  e^ially 
divided  between  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill ; 
that  there  be  3  hours  on  the  Manffleld 
amendment,  if  it  is  still  intact  aqd  in 
the  clear:  that  at  the  conclusion  df  the 
time  used  up  to  3  hours  there  be  a  volte  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment  as  it  axists 
at  that  time,  as  amended,  if  amedded; 


that  immediately  following  the  disposal 
of  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  the  Schweiker 
amendment,  which  was  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily, be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business;  and  that 
amendments  not  germane  not  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  this  request — and 
not  received  either. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  want  to  make  abundantly  clear 
that  this  time  limit,  I  think,  is  fairly 
adequate.  It  is  1  week  in  length  to  touch 
upon  such  a  subject. 

I  think,  as  do  many  other  Members 
of  this  body,  that  determining  the  for- 
eign policy  trajectory  of  this  Nation  In 
Europe  is  a  subject  that  could  bring 
about  deliberation  in  this  body  In  excess 
of  1  month,  but  because  we  have  con- 
straints on  time  it  can  be  done  In  1 
week.  But  this  time  limitation  goes  only 
to  this  subject  area. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  object  to  any 
time  limitation  09  any  future  amend- 
ment that  may  be  put  forward.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  construed  by  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  an  acquiescence  on  my  pvart 
to  other  time  limitations  because  matters 
may  come  forward  which  need  longer 
time,  perhaps  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not, 
the  majority  leader  referred  to  the 
Dominick  amendment  and  the  1  hour 
allotted  thereto. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  may  have  an  amendment, 
and  I  understood  the  request  referred  to 
the  possibility  there  could  be  other 
amendments  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, in  which  event  there  would  be  1 
hour  for  each  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  the  Dominick  amendment  and  any 
other  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  had  reserved  the 
right  to  object  and  had  addressed  the 
Chair  before  I  did.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  recognition  from  the  Chair. 

I  realize  there  is  no  time  for  any  situa- 
tion which  wlU  accommodate  every 
Senator.  I  had  hoped  that,  somehow,  we 
could  work  out  an  arrangement  in  which 
perhaps  we  would  not  have  to  vote  on 
this  matter  xmtil  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  on  Wednesday.  I  have  to  be 
in  ColoTsdo  on  that  day  for  an  official 
matter  in  the  morning,  and  will  there- 
fore not  be  able  to  be  back  here  for  this 
matter  should  it  come  to  a  vote  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  have  talked  about  this  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  assistant  minority 
leader  is  aware  of  my  situation.  I  would 
hope  to  get  back  not  too  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Could  we  perhaps  have  the  vote 
late  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 


If  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
might  consider  incorporating  in  his  re- 
quest a  provision  that  the  final  vote  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  as  it  may  or 
may  not  be  amended,  would  not  come 
earlier  than  5  o'clock.  I  suspect,  depend- 
ing on  how  many  other  amendments  may 
be  offered,  it  may  very  well  be  5  o'clock 
before  we  could  get  to  a  vote  on  it  on 
Wednesday,  or  conceivably  it  might  be 
on  Thursday,  although  not  likely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  not  unreasonable  request.  Suppose 
we  say  that  the  vote  come  not  later  than 
5  o'clock. 

Mr.  GRU-'FIN.  Not  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  earlier  than  5 
o'clock,  and  I  would  change  my  request 
for  the  time  for  convening  on  that  day 
from  9  to  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  is  wholly 
reasonable,  and  I  do  appreciate  the  c<ri- 
sideration  given  me.  I  had  in  mind  that 
the  vote  probably  would  not  come  be- 
fore 5  o'clock,  anyway. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  much 
on  any  other  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  be  certain  I  understand 
correctly,  and  that  the  record  is  clear, 
that  as  a  part  of  that  agreement  the 
Schweiker  amendment,  even  though  now 
withdrawn,  will  be  reoffered  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  when  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  that  immediately  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  the 
Schweiker  amendment  will  become  the 
pending  order  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  question  is,  Is  that 
a  correct  imderstanding  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
imderstands  that  that  is  now  a  part  of 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  that  that  is  now  a  part  ol 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — let  me  thank  those  Senators 
who  have  made  these  concessions  and 
arrangements.  I  thank  them  as  Soor 
manager. 

I  want  to  say,  further,  that  there  are 
many  major  amendments  pending  to 
this  highly  important  bill,  and  with  aU 
the  other  duties  Senators  have,  and  with 
as  much  travel  as  is  involved  for  some  of 
them,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
dispose  of  this  legislation  or  any  other 
legislation  that  has  many  amendments 
imless  we  can  reach  these  agreements, 
which  bring  Uito  focus  the  issues  so  the 
membership  will  know  what  to  expect. 

So  I  express  the  hope,  and  say  it  is  al- 
most necessary,  under  present,  modem 
conditions,  to  have  these  agreements 
worked  out. 

Incidentally,  we  have  been  in  cwifer- 
ence  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
last  2  hours  or  more,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  propose  further  agreements,  but 
I  luiderstand  there  would  be  some  objec- 
tions made. 

I  understand  that,  even  though  we 
could  not  get  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  to  a  limitation  of  time  now 
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on  the  Schweiker  amendment,  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  it  is  agreeable  to  me,  and  that 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  later  to  get 
that  one,  too,  into  focus  and  get  an  agree- 
ment on  a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  am  I  to 
understand  there  is  no  agreement  that 
comes  into  effect  before  next  Wednes- 
day pertaining  to  a  limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  it  be 
understood — though  I  do  not  contem- 
plate any  Senator  is  going  to  try  to  table 
the  amendment  or  any  of  the  amend- 
ments to  it — that  motions  to  table  and 
other  procedural  motions  and  the  right 
to  make  them  are  preserved,  provided 
there  is  no  additional  time  for  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
worded  the  unanimous  consent  request 
so  that  there  would  be  no  tabling  mo- 
tions made.  That  was  the  understand- 
ing—at least,  that  is  the  way  I  inter- 
pret it— and  I  would  hope  that  under- 
standing would  be  honored. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  I  may  propose 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  can  a  unani- 
mous consent  forfeit  the  right — and  I 
have  no  intention  of  making  such  a  mo- 
tion— of  offering  a  motion  to  table?  Can 
a  unanimous  consent  shut  off  the  right 
to  make  a  motion  to  table  an  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can. 
provided  the  Senate  agrees  unanimous- 
ly to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  agrees 
to  have  a  vote  on  a  given  sunendment, 
a  motion  to  table  may  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  hear  the  Chair, 
but  the  answer  is  that  a  imanimous  con- 
sent would  foreclose  the  right  to  make 
amotion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  that  can 
be  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  is  not  an  imusual 
precedent.  It  has  been  done  before,  many, 
many  times,  and  the  purpose  is,  after  a 
reasonable  amount  of  debate,  arranged 
for  ahead  of  time,  to  allow  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  amendment  offered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  applicable 
only  to  the  Mansfield  amendment,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  the  same  applica- 
tion to  all  amendments  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  not  have  used 
the  word  "precedent."  I  should  have  used 
the  word  "practice,"  because  there  are 
12  or  13  Senators  present  at  the  moment, 
and  what  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  deter- 
•nining  the  right  of  the  remainder  of  the 
membership. 

Since  I  have  no  personal  interest  in 
faking  such  a  motion  to  table  any  of 
uie  pending  amendments,  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  wanted  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  it.  I  think.  If  we  are  going  to 
00  this  as  a  practice,  perhaps  a  quorum 
call  and  notice  to  the  offices  of  Senators 
naight  be  in  order,  so  that  if  they  had  in 
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mind  filing  or  making  motions  to  table, 
they  would  be  informed. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  critical  of  the 
majority  leader.  He  is  entirely  right.  I 
know  it  has  been  done,  but  it  Is  also  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  procedure  as  far  as 
Senate  practice  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  what  provision 
he  would  like  to  make  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  for  any  time  remain- 
ing before  5  o'clock  if  all  time  on  all 
amendments  has  previously  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  that  the 
deputy  majority  leader  has  raised  that 
question.  I  ask  unaimous  consent  that 
any  unexpended  time  prior  to  5  o'clock 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  tunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader,  is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  now  the  Sena- 
tor has  included  all  the  other  amend- 
ments in  the  concept  that  there  will  be 
no  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  that 
those  amendments  were  under  this  unan- 
imous consent  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  Tbat,  at  the  concliuBlon  of  routine 
morning  business  on  Wednesday,  May  IS, 
1971,  (luring  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJl.  6531,  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Serrloe  Act  of  1067;  to  inxsrease  military 
pay;  to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) ,  Num- 
bered 87,  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  respectively 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Stennis). 

Provided  further.  That,  debate  on  any 
other  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
Numbered  86,  be  limited  to  one  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  respectively 
by  the  mover  of  such  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  shall  occur  not  earlier  than 
5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday  next,  and  that 
all  time  for  debate  on  that  amendment  not 
utilized  on  any  other  amendment,  be  eqvially 
divided  and  controUed  respectively  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Ordered  further,  That,  no  motion  to  table 
any  amendments  considered  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  in  order,  and  all  amend- 
ments offered  imder  this  agreement  must  be 
germane. 

Provided  further.  That,  following  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  Numbered  86,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker) ,  Nimibered  78,  shall 
be  made  the  pending  business  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  S-TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  make  an  observation,  and  if  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wishes  me  to 
yield  to  him  first,  I  will  do  it.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  hold  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing. I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  all 
Senators  understood  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  as  finally  agreed  to, 
would  not  allow  a  motion  to  table  any  of 
the  amendments,  including  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right.  The 
question  was  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  ob- 
servation is  merely  this:  This  gives  time 
to  debate  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  debating  It 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  do  so.  It 
is  the  pending  matter. 

But  there  can  be  debate  on  other  mat- 
ters also,  and  there  are  many  other 
amendments  here.  As  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  the  freedom,  during  this 
time,  to  discuss  some  of  these  other 
amendments  on  their  merits,  even  though 
they  were  not  pending,  and  I  give  notice 
to  the  authors  to  that  effect.  I  would 
always  notify  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment before  I  did  so,  but  I  think  some 
phases  of  them  ought  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  irom  Missouri  yield  to  me  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  majority  leader 
concerning  the  program? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Of  course. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  I  might  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, although  it  was  not  specified  In  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  whether 
or  not  Senators  can  expect  that  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  between  fK>w  and 
next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  unable  to  give  that  assurance, 
though  I  think  it  is  highly  unlikely.  The 
acting  minority  leeider  is  awaro  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  Appr<Y>riation8 
Committee  will  very  likely  report  the 
supplemental  appn^riatlon  tomorrow, 
and  that  could  be  taken  up  on  Friday  or 
Monday  or  Tuesday ;  but  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  reinserting 
funds  for  the  SST  has  raised  an  issue 
which  is  fraught  with  questions,  and  It  Is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  Joint  leadership 
to  take  up  matters  which  will  take  up  too 
much  time  or  engender  too  much  debate, 
because  the  important  factor  is  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  acting  minority 
leader,  who  has  discussed  this  matter 
with  me  in  some  detail,  is  aware  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  at  this  time; 
and  regardless  of  our  personal  feelings 
on  the  matter  of  the  SST,  it  does  appear, 
at  the  moment — that  Is  subject  to 
change — that  a  good  debate  might  be  en- 
gendered by  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  girl 
pages:  I  hc^^e  we  can  bring  that  up  and 
dispose  of  it  favorably.  There  is  not  much 
legislation  on  the  calendar,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  subject  matter  to  dis- 
cuss relative  to  the  pending  business. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  thati  ad- 
vice, because  I  think  that  if  it  ha4  not 
been  stated,  many  Senators  might  jjiost 
assume  that  there  would  be  no  (Jther 
business  unrelated  to  this  between  now 
and  next  Wednesday,  and  I  take  it  that 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  tha;  we 
will  take  up  other  measures  and  I  here 
could  be  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  any  are  available 
and  would  not  cause  too  much  contro- 
versy, we  will. 

Frankly,  I  deplore  the  delay,  because  I 
think  we  could  have  spent  the  time  in 
better  fashion.  This  is  a  most  impo  rtant 
bill,  and  there  is  a  termination  date  to  it. 
But,  as  the  Senator  knows  in  hi4  ca- 
pacity, we  are  confronted  with  ^hese 
situations  now  and  again,  and  wel  just 
have  to  make  the  best  of  the  ciri  sum- 
stances  as  they  develop. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Mi^ourl 
yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  pres- 
ident, as  I  understand  the  unaninious- 
consent  agreement,  no  Senators  are  pre- 
cluded from  offering  amendments  be- 
tween now  and  next  Wednesday.,  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  deal$  only 
with  the  Mansfield  amendment,  aniend- 
ments  thereto,  et  cetera,  and  the  Scl|iwei- 
ker  amendment.  Other  Senators! may 
wish  to  offer  other  amendments  in  the 
meantime,  am  I  correct,  and  tabling 
motions  could  be  made  at  any  tim^  and 
votes  thereon  would  be  had? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  i^cor- 
rect.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not  know 
at  the  moment  of  any  amendments  which 
might  be  offered.  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  hoA*ever, 
that  the  Mathlas  amendment  is  the  pend- 
ing business  when  this  bill  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  it  would  have  to  be  displaced 
by  unanimous  consent  before  anjother 
amendment  could  be  taken  up?      l 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  rights 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  address  my^lf  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  u-ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  respect  1»  the 
current  Mansfield  amendment  to  reduce 
substantially  U.S.  miUtary  forces  in 
IXirope,  which  I  fully  support,  it  would 
appear  to  be  increasingly  clear  {  that 
I>olitically  we  are  following  the  i  often 
criticized  military  policy  of  victorious 
countries  in  the  past;  namely,  we  are 
following  tradition  as  against  modamity. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  support  )»hole- 
heartedly  this  amendment  is  that  tare  do 
not  seem  yet  to  recognize  in  any  prac- 
tical fashion  the  growing  obvious  ( iffer 
ence  between  the  former  concept  of 
"balance  of  power"  and  the  pfesent 
actuality  of  a  "balance  of  terror 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  thit  to- 
day over  50,000  megatons  are  stoned  for 
the  possible  ultimate  destructicn  of 
civilization.  That  is  over  10  tons  olj  TNT 
for  every 
earth. 


As  the  result  of  this  quantxim  growth 
In  destructive  power,  it  would  appear 
that  military  alliances  may  no  longer 
add  to  a  nation's  security;  In  fact,  in  this 
nuclear  age  such  alliances  may  decrease 
our  security. 

This  is  also  becoming  more  apparent 
In  the  defense  procurement  field.  New 
weapons,  new  ships,  new  plsuies,  may 
end  up  by  decreasing  instead  of  In- 
creasing the  security  of  a  nation  con- 
fronted with  another  nuclear  super- 
power. 

The  above  thinking  is  basic  to  those 

of  us  who  oppose  what  would  appear  to 

^e  an  incredibly  wasteful  utilization  of 

4Kur  increasingly  limited  resources — the 

Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system. 

This  system  would  create  a  false  sense 
of  security  among  our  people,  and  that 
false  sense  of  security  could  in  turn  letul 
to  reactions  which  could  bring  on  a  full 
nuclear  exchange. 

With  respect  to  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolutions,  may  I  say  with  respect  but 
sincerity  that  they  remind  me  of  the 
man  who  said  to  his  lawyer,  "When  I 
die  I  leave  my  wife  $500,000";  to  which 
his  lawyer  replied,  "Don't  be  silly,  you 
haven't  got  $500,000."  "I  know,"  he  said, 
"but  It  will  look  great  in  the  papers." 

In  any  case,  it  would  seem  these  reso- 
lutions are  having  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  executive  branch.  What  would  have 
a  significant  effect,  however,  and  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  already  over- 
burdened American  taxpayer,  are 
amendments  similar  to  that  just  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  so  as  to  reduce  the  continuing 
and  often  inadvisable  gigantic  amoxmt 
of  money  based  on  false  premises  about 
what  Is  actually  needed  for  our  national 
security. 

Let  us  have  a  better  political  relation- 
ship with  our  friends,  smd  a  better  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  our  friends;  and 
of  course  maintain  what  we  need  mili- 
tarily for  our  security.  But  let  us  elim- 
inate all  the  imnecessary  waste  that  is 
breaking  the  back  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  That  is  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment. 


man,  woman,  and  chid  on 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  joint  resolution 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.J.  Res.  633.  A  joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

H.J.  Res.  633.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  be  with  a  group  of  Representa- 


tives and  Senators  attending  an  inter- 
parliamentary conference  of  Japanese 
parliamentarians  in  Tokyo.  I  am  leaving 
tomorrow.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance on  the  Senate  from  tomorrow  until 
the  end  of  the  Memorial  Day  recess  aa 
account  of  o£Bcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranstone.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENA- 
TOR GRAVEL  TO  SPEAK  AT  EX- 
PIRATION OF  TIME  UNDER  THE 
RULE  OP  GERMANENESS  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order,  recognizing  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) to  speak  at  the  expiration  of  the 
running  of  the  Pastore  rule  of  germane- 
ness today,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  about  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  frwn 
Montana  when  he  proposed  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Selective  Service  Act  requir- 
ing that  we  cut  in  half  the  number  of 
troops  stationed  in  Europe.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  relied  heavily  on 
argxmients  about  the  current  financial 
crisis,  which  now— fortunately— seems  to 
be  abating.  It  is  important  that  we  not 
let  ourselves  be  bolted  by  this  crisis  into 
imwise  and  precipitate  military  Pol'^ies 
which  could  split  oxur  most  important  and 
useful  alliance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  current  flurry 
over  interest  rates  has  very  little  to  do 


with  our  troops  in  Europe.  It  Is  primar- 
ily a  problem  of  money  invested  by  spec- 
ulators for  a  short  time — what  is  called 
hot  money  in  the  monetary  community — 
seeking  higher  interest  rates  in  Europe 
as  our  interest  rates  go  down  in  this 
country.  In  the  long  run,  I  might  add,  It 
is  a  problem  which  is  highly  influenced 
by  the  confidence  the  Europeans  have  in 
us— a  confidence  which  will  not  be  in- 
creased by  our  shattering  the  NATO  al- 
liance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  keeping 
our  troops  in  Europe  does  add  something 
to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  But 
the  figure  is  not  even  close  to  the  $14 
billion  which  has  been  mentioned.  In 
fact  it  is  less  than  $1  billion  a  y ear- 
about  one-fifteenth  of  the  grand  total 
of  $14  billion.  Mr.  President,  some  mem- 
bers I  know  will  not  want  to  follow  me 
into  an  intricate  discussion  of  high  fi- 
nance, and  I  do  not  plan  to  attempt  to 
try  to  lead  them  there.  But  this  simple 
fact  is  very  important.  The  portion  of 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  result- 
ing from  our  military  expenses  in  Eu- 
rope is  less  than  $1  billion  annually, 
not  $14  billion. 

Confusion  has  been  caused  on  this 
point  by  a  very  loose  use  of  figures  with- 
out even  an  elementary  imderstanding 
of  their  meaning  and  importance.  I  am 
reminded,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  once 
said  of  the  late  flamboyant  British  Prime 
jCnister  David  Lloyd  George  "He  uses 
figures  as  adjectives."  That  Is  what  is 
being  done  in  this  debate  over  oiu-  bal- 
ance of  pasrments  and  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Here  are  the  facts.  U.S.  forces  which 
might  be  used  to  support  NATO  in  one 
or  another  type  of  coutingency  cost  about 
$14  billion  a  year.  Many  of  these  forces 
are  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  high 
seas.  In  fact,  about  80  to  90  percent  of 
this  $14  billion  is  spent  in  the  United 
States.  The  forces  which  we  have  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  cost  about  $3  billion 
annually,  but  only  about  $1.7  billion  of 
this  is  spent  In  Europe.  Under  agree- 
ments our  allies  make  certain  offsetting 
payments  to  us  and  purchases  from  us 
which  bring  this  deficit  down  to  less  than 
$1  billion.  The  bulk  of  our  deficit  is 
caused  by  oversea  Investment,  tourism, 
and  short-term  capital  flows — not  by  the 
military. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  believe  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  reduce  the  military  por- 
tion of  the  deflcit  is  to  get  our  allies  to  in- 
crease their  offsetting  payments  or  to 
begin  to  trim  some  of  the  support  per- 
sonnel in  Europe,  as  our  committee  has 
recommended.  It  would  be  rash  and  ex- 
tremely imwase  to  make  drastic  cuts  In 
NATO's  combat  capabilities  in  order  to 
solve  a  relatively  small  portion  of  our 
balance-of-pajTnents  problems. 

Many  will  agree  that  the  balance  of 
payments  is  not  so  important — that  they 
are  chiefly  interested  in  cutting  Defeiise 
Department  expenditures.  By  vrfth- 
drawing  troops  from  Europe  they  will, 
I  am  afraid,  only  succeed  in  increasing 
them. 

Here  is  why.  Although  our  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  cost  about  $3  billion 
per  year,  only  about  10  percent  of  this 
cost— roughly  $300  million— is  an  added 


expense  because  the  forces  are  in  Europe. 
Most  of  this  small  added  expense  is  in 
transportation  costs. 

Now.  if  we  brought  half  of  these  men 
back  from  Em-ope  and  kept  them  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana proposes,  it  might  appear  to  some 
that  we  could  save  half  of  this  $300  mil- 
lion per  year,  or  about  $150  million.  But 
not  even  this  small  saving  would  actualy 
be  possible.  The  reason  is  simple.  There 
are  signiflcant  one-time  costs  which  we 
will  have  to  pay  to  return  these  men  to 
the  United  States  and  equip  them.  It  is 
obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  bring 
these  men  back  we  will  have  to  leave 
their  heavy  equipment,  such  as  tanks 
and  trucks,  in  Europe  as  stockpiles,  so 
that  it  would  be  there  if  the  troops 
needed  to  be  returned  to  Europe  in  a 
crisis.  So  some  additional  equipment 
would  have  to  be  purchased  for  the  imits 
to  train  with  in  the  United  States.  These 
one-time  costs  have  been  estimated  to 
be  about  $1.2  bUlion  to  return  one-half 
of  our  men  in  Europe,  and  this  does  not 
include  any  of  the  costs  of  new  facilities, 
barracks,  and  so  forth.  But  let  me  em- 
phasize. Mr.  President,  that  even  if  we 
did  something  very  unwise  and  did  not 
leave  the  heavy  equipment  stockpiled 
for  these  troops  in  Europe,  we  are  still 
only  talking  about  savings  of — at  most — 
$150  million  annually  in  bringing  these 
men  home. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana suggested  yesterday  that  we  should 
perhaps  not  only  withdraw  these  150,000 
men  from  Europe  but  also  cut  them  out 
of  the  Armed  Forces  altogether.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  regard  that  as  being 
an  extremely  imwise  and  dangerous  step 
which  could  seriously  endanger  our  na- 
tional security.  I  do  not  use  that  phrase 
lightly.  Our  committee  has  begun  a 
thorough  study  of  manpower  require- 
ments and  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Congress  is  required  to  authorize  spe- 
cific manpower  levels.  In  our  initial  re- 
view we  were  able  to  recommend  a  re- 
duction of  56,000  men  below  what  the 
President  recommended.  This  reduction 
of  56,000  in  average  strength  will  result 
in  a  total  cut  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
about  100,000  men  in  end  strength,  for 
reasons  I  have  described,  several  times. 
But  these  reductions  should  be  carefully 
made.  We  should  not  consider  ourselves 
to  be  generals  sitting  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  only  responsible  path  to  take  is 
one  of  study  and  assessment  which  fixes 
overall  manpower  levels  suid  leaves  to 
the  President  the  discretion,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  deploy  them  to  best 
defend  our  national  security. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cloak 
rooms,  I  now  suggest  the  final  quorum 
for  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonun  call  be  re- 
scinded. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  program  for  tomorrow  is 
as  follows; 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
imder  the  sttmding  order,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  the 
xmflnished  business,  HJl.  6531,  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  paragraph  3  of  rule  8  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  will  extend 
for  a  period  of  5  hours,  beginning  with 
the  laying  before  the  Senate  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

Of  course,  unanimous  consent  would 
have  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  amendment.  But  that  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibiUty.  I  hope 
that  other  amendments  might  be  offered 
and  votes  had  thereon,  in  the  Interim 
between  now  and  Wednesday  next,  at 
which  time  the  consent  agreement  en- 
tered this  afternoon  will  become  effec- 
tive. 

So,  I  trust  that  Senators  would  not 
interpret  the  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  next  Wednesday  as  precluding 
rollcall  votes  in  the  meantime.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  discouraging  matter  If  the 
Senate  were  to  delay  making  progress 
and  doing  business  for  a  full  week  on 
such  an  important  bill  as  the  one  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  But  unless  we  can 
lay  aside  the  pending  amendment  to  take 
up  other  amendments,  or  lay  aside  the 
pending  business  to  take  up  other  busi- 
ness, that  is  just  what  it  would  amount 
to. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distingnlshed 
assistant  minority  leader  does  not  wish 
to  say  anything  at  this  time,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  if  there  be  no  further 
business  to  come  before  the  Senate,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
Mayl3, 1971,  atllajn. 


CONFrnMATlON 

Executive    ncHnlnation    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  May  12,  1971: 

DEPABTMENT   of  HOTTSmO  AND  TTUAM 

Dbvelopmknt 
Norman  Vlckers  Watson,  of  norlda,  to  bo 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  HousUig  and  Urban 
Development. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HCK)'  rER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  12  y  1971 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTjVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Just  47  years  ago  a  young'  man, 
flred  with  zeal  for  America,  its  lit|erties 
and  its  responsibilities,  took  direction  of 
the  old  Bureau  of  Investigation,  m  the 
space  of  less  than  five  decades  he  h|w  re- 
fashioned that  s«ency  into  what  is  to- 
day one  of  the  world's  truly  elite  l&pr  en- 
forcement bodies ;  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  under  Mr.  Hoover's  lead- 
ership, has  become  a  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  and  of  our  determination 
to  preserve  our  liberties. 

As  we  celebrate  this  anniversarjf  year 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  becoming  Dlreclior  in 
1925,  we  share  In  the  Just  tribute  due 
one  who  has  Identified  his  life  and!  work 
with  America,  an  identiflcation  con- 
ceived in  selfless  service  and  crowned 
with  impressive  achievement.  Hg  has 
won  the  gratitude  of  all  and  the  r^pect 
of  even  his  enemies. 

The  record  of  the  FBI  imder  J.  tdgar 
Hoover  Is  one  of  ceaseless  battles  aialnst 
lawlessness,  crime,  and  sabotage,  m  the 
early  days  the  famous  "public  enemies" 
of  organized  crime  were  gradually  elimi- 
nated from  American  life:  the  names  of 
Dillinger.  Karpis,  "Machine  Oim"  Kelly, 
Lepke,  and  the  like  come  vividly  to  mind. 
The  era  of  the  "gangbusters"  has  b^ome 
a  part  of  oiir  tradition.  | 

The  work  of  the  FBI  during  the  ];930's, 
1940's,  and  IQSO's  in  opposing  Commu- 
nist penetration  resulted  in  the  effective 
neutralization  of  Soviet-inspired  sub- 
version in  America.  The  name  of  Colonel 
Abel  Ls  enough  in  Itself  to  recall  those 
grim  days  of  international  intrigua.  The 
capture  of  the  Nazi  U-boat  saboteurs 
during  World  War  n  was  a  drftmat)c  ex- 
ample of  the  skill  and  vigilance  at  the 
new  FBI.  I 

The  country  has  changed  in  recent 
years,  however,  and  we  have  encouraged 
Communist  subversion  in  America  with 
our  foolish  philosophy  of  total  toler- 
ance. 

But  one  brlllantly  organized  unjt  has 
given  central  direction  to  coping;  with 
the  forces  that  would  destroy  Ametica — 
the  FBI. 

PYom  the  earliest  days  of  Comniunlst 
subversion  in  the  United  States,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  perceived  it  for  exactly  what 
It  was,  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  this  country,  to  wipe  out  our 
system  of  philosophy  and  religioi>  and 
morality,  and  to  subject  us  to  th^  rule 
of  an  alien  despotism,  making  us  a  na- 
tion of  slaves.  I 

While  others  have  had  their  illisions 
and  dlsilluslonments  about  communism 
over  the  past  half  century,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  zeroed  in  on  It  from  tha  very 
beginning  and  has  never  deviated  from 
his  opposition  to  it,  nor  shrunk  frcpi  his 
responsibility  in  informing  the  American 
people  of  Its  dangers. 


Naturally,  he  has  been  the  target,  per- 
haps the  prime  target,  of  the  domestic 
Communist  conspiracy.  But  so  impec- 
cable has  been  his  performance,  so  cor- 
rect has  been  his  position,  so  steadfast 
has  been  his  refusal  to  be  drawn  either 
into  an ti -Communist  extremism  or  pro- 
Commimlst  vacillation,  that  all  attempts 
to  discredit  him  have  uniformly  failed. 
Within  the  means  at  his  disposal— and 
these  means  are  limited,  he  has  actively 
coimtered  the  Communist  conspiracy  in 
America.  But  he  has  done  so  without 
sacrificing  or  compromising  the  integrity 
of  our  system  of  civil  liberties. 

This  is  Mr.  Hoover's  greatest  achieve- 
ment. His  contributions  to  developing 
and  perfecting  the  science  of  law  en- 
forcement will  live  on  in  the  organiza- 
tions and  mechanisms  through  which  we 
combat  crime  and  subversion;  but  his 
elevation  of  civil  liberties  and  his  stead- 
fast defense  of  them  in  times  of  great 
national  upheaval  and  potential  panic 
will  live  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
will  strengthen  the  very  fiber  of  freedom 
in  America. 

And  so,  honor  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on 
this  47th  anniversary. 

He  is  the  architect  of  the  present  sta- 
ture and  greatness  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

He  has  drawn  the  blueprints  and  set 
the  standards. 

He  has  limited  the  membership  of  the 
FBI  to  the  best  men  the  Nation  has  to 
offer. 

He  has  protected  these  men  from  any 
outside  interference  which  would  have 
hindered  their  effectiveness  or  lessened 
their  dedication. 

He  has  encouraged  them  by  a  system 
of  advancement  based  on  merit. 

He  has  toughened  them  by  a  rigorous 
discipline. 

He  has  perfected  them  by  a  rigid  in- 
sistence on  complete  mastery  of  detail. 

He  has  inspired  them  with  his  example 
and  with  his  insistence  on  integrity, 
patriotism,  and  devotion  to  duty  which 
pervades  the  entire  Bureau. 

He  has  shimned  Involvement  in  party 
politics. 

He  is  one  of  those  few  men  who,  be- 
cause of  personal  ability  and  force  of 
character,  leave  an  Indelible  mark  on 
the  history  of  their  coimtry. 

At  present,  the  FBI  investigates  some 
800,000  matters  each  year,  processes  some 
2  million  computerized  records  at  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  and 
holds  some  90  million  sets  of  fingerprints 
in  the  academy  at  Quantlco.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  FBI's  program  today  is  fur- 
ther tribute  to  the  organizational  ability 
of  its  Director  and  his  concern  for  effi- 
ciency in  operatians.  A  standard  has 
been  set  for  crime  detection  which  can 
hardly  be  equaled  and  will  never  be 
surpassed. 

There  have  been  many  ingredients  in 
this  development,  but  basic  to  all  is  the 
legendary  incorruptibility  of  the  FBI  and 
of  its  Director.  He  set  himself  like  stone 
against  the  easy  graft  smd  corrosive  "in- 
fluence" which  have  too  often  sapped 
the  Initiative  of  lesser  men.  His  ofwn 


flerce  sense  of  integrity  has  become  the 
spirit  of  the  FBI  itself.  In  this  way,  he 
was  able  to  play  a  major  role  in  puWlc 
affairs  under  every  administration  since 
President  Harding. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  being  directed  at  Mr. 
Hoover  and  at  the  FBI  from  various  quar- 
ters. Most  of  it  is  highly  irresponsible; 
nearly  all  of  it  Is  too  often  distorted  by 
lack  of  perspective.  As  Members  of  this 
House,  we  have  the  obligation  to  speak 
responsibly  In  such  matters  and  to  en- 
courage similar  responsibility  In  others. 
Dialog,  in  the  spirit  of  the  "public 
philosophy,"  is  always  a  healthy  phenom- 
enon. Abuse  or  innuendo  Is  not. 

And  J.  Edgar  Hoover  deserves  well  of 
America. 

Just  9  yesirs  ago,  Mr.  Hoover  wrote 
these  words : 

A  free  society  depends  for  Its  vitality  and 
strength  upon  the  vigor  and  patriotism  of 
Its  Individual  citizens. 

He  added: 

Knowledge  of  and  love  for  our  American 
heritage  wlU  enable  us  to  discipline  ourselves 
for  the  hard  decisions,  the  responsible  Judg- 
ments, the  dedication,  and  the  sacrlflces 
which  will  have  to  be  made  to  Insure  the 
continued  existence  of  our  nation  and  the 
perpetuation  of  freedom  Itself. 

These  words  sound  a  clarion  caU  for 
all  Americans.  Moreover,  they  define  the 
character  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  himself,  a 
character  which  he  has  stamped  upon 
the  FBI  during  the  critical  years  of  his 
leadership. 

In  a  noted  speech  delivered  by  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  in  1849  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  spoke  of: 
"The  legacy  of  heroes — the  memory  of  a 
great  name,  and  the  Inheritance  of  a 
great  example. 

As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  contemplates  the 
changing  face  of  our  country  in  these 
challenging  days,  he,  too,  must  be  sus- 
tained by  that  twin  legacy  of  heroism, 
a  great  name,  won  by  hard  work  and  ded- 
ication to  duty,  and  a  great  Inheritance. 

I  Eim  honored  today  to  join  a  grateful 
Nation  In  paying  tribute  to  him. 


EAST  HARTFORD  GIRL  CITED  FOR 
BRAVERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COHER 

or    CON»rECTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  great  body 
an  a'-t  of  heroism  that  deserves  the 
admi-  ation  and  respect  of  all.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  know  in  advance  how  each  of 
us  would  react  to  the  situation  thai  con- 
fronted 13-year-old  Lynn  Therese  Gould, 
of  East  Hartford,  Conn.  But  if  we  could 
emulate  the  cool  and  presence  of  mind  of 
this  young  lady  many  accidental  deaths 
could  be  averted.  The  story  of  her  rescue 
efforts  and  Its  recognition,  printed  In  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  May  11.  follows: 
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^ist  Hasttord  Oisi.  CnzD  ros  Bbavxbt 
(By  Gerald  J.  Demeusy) 

A  13-year-old  East  Hartford  girl  who 
pulled  a  3-year-old  boy  from  ley  waters  of 
the  Park  River  two  years  ago,  was  singled 
out  Monday  as  recipient  of  the  highest  award 
for  bravery  given  by  state  police  to  non- 
unllormed  heroes. 

Lynn  Therese  Gould  accepted  the  award 
from  State  Police  Commissioner  Cleveland 
B.  Puessenlch  who  was  impressed  most  by 
her  shyness. 

There  was  nothing  shy  about  Lynn  the 
day  she  saved  the  life  of  Bryan  Gulllano  of 
Hartford,  however.  He  had  ventured  out 
on  thin  Ice  of  the  river  to  retrieve  hU  hat, 
blown  off  by  the  wind.  Luckily,  his  older 
sister,  Laura,  was  watching  when  the  Ice 
gave  way  under  his  weight.  She  ran  to  Lynn 
who  was  sliding  on  a  nearby  hUl. 

Without  hraltatlon,  Lynn  ran  over  the  Ice 
and  grabbed  the  terrified  youngster's  coat 
collar.  As  she  pulled,  her  leg  went  through 
the  Ice  and  she  lost  her  grip  on  Bryan.  His 
head  was  tmderwater  as  she  grabbed  him  a 
second  time  but  she  managed  to  lift  him  out 
and  push  him  to  shore. 

Lynn  Is  as  modest  as  she  Is  cool-headed. 
She  discusses  her  heroic  feat  reluctantly,  but 
does  smile  as  she  recaUs  how  Bryan  wanted 
her  to  go  back  and  get  his  hat  after  be  was 
safely  ashore. 

"I  told  him  the  water  was  too  cold,"  she 
said. 

Puessenlch  gave  Lynn  a  925  savings  bond 
and  certificate  proclaiming  her  "Honorary 
Trooper  of  the  Year."  She  promised  to  save 
both.  The  award,  ninth  of  its  kind  given 
by  state  police,  was  established  In  memory 
of  the  late  Trooper  James  W.  Lambert,  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  Oct.  29,  1960. 

Lynn  also  received  a  certificate  of  valor 
from  the  Hartford  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  after  saving  Bryan  on  March  7, 
1969. 

Lynn  is  second  youngest  of  the  eight 
children  of  Mrs.  Theresa  Gould  of  191  High 
St.,  East  Hartford,  a  telephone  operator.  She 
U  a  seventh  grader  at  the  Hockanum  School, 
plays  klckball  with  the  neighborhood  boys, 
takes  dancing  lessons  and  baby-sits  to  earn 
spending  money. 

And,  what  does  the  young  heroine  want 
to  be  when  she  grows  up? 

"A  telephone  operator,"  she  said. 


AMERICAN  POLONIA  AND  POLAND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Casimir  I.  Lenard,  executive  director 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress,  re- 
cently gave  an  extremely  informative 
talk  at  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon 
on  the  role  of  Polish  Americans  in  the 
East  European  crisis.  During  his  talk,  Mr. 
Lenard  also  explained  some  of  the  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
and  presented  a  pocket  history  of  the 
Poles  in  the  United  States.  He  noted  for 
instance  thit  the  fir^t  Poles  arrived  here 
at  Jamestown  in  1608,  12  years  before 
the  Mayflower  touched  down  In  New 
England.  He  notes  too  that: 

UntU  recently,  it  was  not  fully  realized 
°y  the  Americans,  not  even  by  some  in  the 
American-Polish  element  itself,  that  Poles 
»l»o  had  played  a  significant  part  among  the 
earlier  Immigration  of  liberty-loving  spirits 
from  among  Europe's  soldiers,  politicians.  In- 
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tellectuals,  and  artists — and  they  were  not 
behind  other  nationalities  in  contributing 
their  quota  of  creative  effort  to  the  colorful 
pattern  of  modem  America. 

The  names  of  a  few  personalities  such  as 
General  Casimir  Ptilaskl,  General  Thaddeiis 
Koscluszko,  both  of  whom  fought  In  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  Madame 
Helena  Modrzejewska  (Modjeska)  or  Ignacy 
Jan  Paderewski  are  popular  all  over  the 
world.  But  the  names  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  others  are  usually  forgotten: 
Dr.  Alexander  Curtlus,  the  founder  of  the 
first  high  school  In  New  York  in  1659;  the 
oldest  and  largest  Polish  family  on  the 
American  continent,  Zaborowskl  (Zabrlskle) , 
settled  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam first  mentioned  In  1662;  the  family  of 
John  Anthony  Sadowskl — pioneers  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
known  today  as  the  Sandusky  family,  first 
noted  in  1735:  P.  Bobolewski,  journalist,  edi- 
tor of  the  first  Polish-American  magazine 
printed  In  the  United  States,  In  1841;  J. 
Tyssawski.  statesman;  Dr.  Pelix  P.  Wierz- 
blcki,  pioneer  of  California;  A.  Deblnski.  civil 
leader;  Conrad  Norwld,  pKset;  Coimt  Adam 
Gurowskl.  author;  Sir  C.  S.  Gzowski  and  C. 
Blelawskl,  engineers,  are  among  those  not 
usually  remembered. 

He  goes  on  then  to  recount  the  heroic 
and  important  role  of  Poles  in  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War,  World  War  I,  and  World 
War  n.  He  then  outlines  the  guidelines 
of  life  In  the  Polish  American  commu- 
nity and  the  coming  about  of  the  foimd- 
ing  of  the  Polish  American  Congress : 

The  Poles  in  America  formed  their  com- 
munity life  around  the  Church  and  their  fra- 
ternal organizations — many  of  these  organi- 
zations have  been  in  existence  for  over  90 
years  and  have  helped  to  sustain  the  Poles 
as  a  homogeneous  group.  Successive  waves  of 
immigrants  served  to  maintain  a  link  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  Poland.  How- 
ever, changes  in  the  political  arena  in  Poland 
and  Europe  after  World  War  U  had  their 
effect  on  the  Polonia,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  a  central  organization  which  woiUd  ad- 
just its  program  to  the  needs  and  purposes 
of  the  American  Polonia  was  required.  Such 
an  organization  came  into  existence  In  1944 
when  6,000  delegates  representing  all  Po- 
lish American  fraternal,  civic,  educational, 
business  and  professional  organizations,  to- 
gether with  eminent  prelates  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  Polish  National  Cath- 
ol'c  churches,  agreed  on  a  unified  action 
in  behalf  of  a  free  and  Independent  Poland 
and  for  the  betterment  of  Americans  of  Po- 
lish ancestry.  And  thus  was  bom  the  Polish 
American  Congress — the  organization  I  rep- 
resent here  today —  and  whose  President,  Mr. 
Aloj'slus  A.  Mazewski,  is  here  with  us.  It 
was  the  first  large  body  of  Americans  that 
strenuously  opposed  many  of  the  unjusti- 
fied concessions  that  the  Western  Alliance 
granted  the  Soviet  Union  In  particular  and 
communism  In  general  dtirlng  World  War 
II  and  its  aftermath. 

Subsequent  developments  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  that  culminated  In  the  out- 
break of  the  Cold  War  In  1948,  proved  the 
PAC  position  and  forewarning  to  be  correct. 
This  opposition,  however,  to  the  unwar- 
ranted coddling  of  the  Kremlin  tyrants  and 
their  design  for  world  domination,  has  been 
only  one  aspect  of  the  multlfaceted  activities 
that  were  planned  for  the  PAC  twenty-seven 
years  ago. 

In  parallel  pursuits,  the  Polish  American 
Congress  strove  to  serve  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry,  known  collectively  as  American 
Polonla_  In  many  and  diverse  ways — in  poli- 
tics on  local,  state,  and  federal  levels;  in 
education;  in  civic  undertakings;  In  the 
stud'ir  of  sociological  problems  and  a  search 
for  their  solution;  In  supporting  cultural  In- 
stitutions and  subsidizing  studies  in  the  Po- 
lish American  history;  in  supporting  the  Po- 
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llsh  American  pre«s;  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here. 

In  the  first  phase  of  its  history,  the  PAC 
devoted  the  major  part  of  its  resources  and 
energy  In  acquainting  the  American  public 
opinion  with  the  right  of  the  Polish  nation 
to  full  freedom  and  Independence  with  a 
fully  recognized  and  accepted  western  boun- 
dary along  the  Odra-Nysa  (Oder-Nelase) 
rivers. 

Toward  this  end.  PAC  representatives  con- 
ferred with  the  war-time  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  and  with  every  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation  In  post-war  eras — 
Trtmian,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
now  President  Nixon.  Comprehensive  mem- 
oranda have  been  presented  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  State — Byrnes,  Stettlnlus,  Acheaon, 
Dulles,  Rusk  and  Rogers. 

The  case  for  a  free  and  independent  Po- 
land within  the  framework  of  America's  en- 
lightened self-interest,  has  been  presented 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  to  mass  communi- 
cations media  In  numerous  papers  and  pub- 
lications. 

The  PAC  had  articiUate  delegations  at  the 
constituent  assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
In  San  Francisco  in  1945  and  at  the  first 
Peace  Conference  In  Paris  In  1948.  The  PAC 
supported  the  United  States  economic  as- 
sistance to  Poland  and  strongly  favors  cul- 
tural exchanges  between  the  American  and 
Polish  i>eople. 

Mr.  Lenard  then  detailed  the  stn^gle 
for  freedom  that  has  continued  in  Poland 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  £ind  which 
goes  today.  With  regard  to  p>oliticaI 
activity  by  American  Polonia,  Mr.  Lenard 
states,  "we  clearly  distinguish  between 
the  Polish  nation  and  the  alien  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  it  by  force."  The  ulti- 
mate goal  for  Poland  Is  of  course,  he  says 
"political  independence  and  internal 
freedom  together  with  the  country's 
Western  frontier  being  the  Oder  and 
Neisse.  It  is  in  the  true  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  Poland  should  be 
free  and  Independent.  Poland  is  the  axis 
of  the  Eastern  European  system.  As  long 
as  Europe  is  deprived  of  Its  Eastern  half 
it  cannot  be  united  and  strong  or  possess 
the  necessary  balance."  He  csdls  for  con- 
tinued aid  and  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and 
Poland  as  these  programs  will  contribute 
to  the  material  and  spiritual  strength  of 
the  Polish  nation  thus  hastoilng  the  day 
of  freedom.  In  conclusion  referring  to 
Poles  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Lenard 
states : 

Polonia  Is  willing  and  able  to  assist  the 
people  of  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe  In  Its 
difficult  period — and  obviously  has  used  a 
great  deal  of  restraint  and  mattire  judgment 
in  its  actions  and  public  pronouncements.  We 
could  only  hope,  that  the  new  leaders  of 
Poland  will  recognize  this  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FIRST 
WLOSZCZOWER  SOCIETY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  a  society 
that  has  dedicated  Itself  to  the  service 
of  its  fellow  man.  I  am  referring  to  the 
First  Wloszczower  Society  of  New  York 
which  was  formed  a  half  century  ago  to 
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provide  friendship  and  aid  to  individuals 
coining  from  other  countries  to  spttle 
in  America. 

Our  country  has  grown  because 
lions  of  people  from  aU  parts  of  the  globe 
have  come  here  in  search  of  freedom  and 
a  new  life  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  meant  leaving  all  that  waa  fa- 
miliar— friends,  Jobs — and  coming  to  a 
strange  land  with  different  language  and 
customs.  It  means  for  many  beginning 
life  anew,  finding  a  place  to  live,  flniUng 
a  job,  making  friends,  and  learning  a 
new  language.  ' 

In  the  early  1900's,  millions  of  people 
came  to  America  from  Eastern  Eufope. 
These  were  the  people  to  whom  the  First 
Wloszczower  Society  extended  a  helping 
hand  in  that  extraordinary  period.;  For 
this  wonderful  service,  thousand!  of 
Americans  today  say  a  heartfelt  "tl^ank 
you."  1 

In  recent  years,  the  First  Wloszczower 
has  expanded  its  outlook  even  further. 
It  has  turned  its  efforts  toward  imnrov- 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  general  commu- 
nity surrounding  it  through  donatlofis  to 
operating  charities  in  New  York  pity. 

I  want  to  add  my  name  to  the  loni  list 
of  people  who  are  paying  tribute  tc 
members  of  the  First  Wloszczower 
ciety  for  their  dedicated  work  and 
tend  my  best  wishes  for  another  success 
ful  50  years. 


\  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  AN  AMERI- 
CAN FAMILY  EVACUATED  FHOM 
EAST  PAKISTAN 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEViTT 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIMES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

aihong 


Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Americans  who  were  evacuated 
East  Pakistan  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ward  Sammel.  of  Denver.  The 
and  their  five  children  arrived  in 
East  Pakistan,  last  November  wher< 
Sammel  was  with  the  U.S.  AID 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  I 
a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Sammel 
was  published  in  the  Denver  Po^ 
April  18: 
To  The  Denver  Post : 

You've    no    doubt    heard    the    news 
Americans  were  evacuated  from  East 
tan  .  .  .  and  we  were  among  them. 

Most  of  us  have  a  deep  concern  and 
pathy  for  the  people  of  East 
Bengalis — and  for  Bangla  Desh — their 
try. 

We   are  also   concerned   that    the 
States  hasn't  Issued  a  statement 
the  slaughter  of  unarmed  civilians 
suppression  of  a  democratically  electee 
Jorlty. 

We  have  been   witness  to  what 
to  genocide.  The  West  Pakistan  army 
tanks,  heavy  artillery  and  machine 
unarmed  civilians,  killed  1,600  police 
sleeping  In  their  barracks  (thus 
the  only  source  of  armed  resistance) , 
Ished  the  student  dormitories  at  Dacca 
▼erslty  and  excavated  a  mass  grave 
thousands  of  students;  they've 
ly  eliminated  the  Intelligentsia  of  the 
tiy,  wiped  out  entire  villages — I  coxild 
and  on.  It's  hard  to  believe  It  happened  I 

The  only  way  I  can  draw  an  analogy 
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ask  you  to  Imagine  that  after  the  last  elec- 
tion— after  Nixon  was  elected — Johnson 
postponed  the  Inauguration,  went  out  for 
"talks"  with  Nixon  In  California,  then  dur- 
ing the  next  three  weeks  moved  almost  the 
entire  army  out  there.  Then  In  a  lightning 
move  arrested  Nixon,  outlawed  the  Republi- 
can party  and  eliminated  the  Republican 
party  leaders.  Then  went  on  a  killing  and 
burning  spree. 

I'm  spending  my  first  days  in  Tehran  In 
a  frenzy  of  letter  writing,  asking  people  to 
write,  wire  or  phone  President  Nixon  and 
oongresemen  asking  that  the  United  States 
issue  a  statement. 

Russia  has,  and  although  this  seems  hypo- 
critical, they  at  least  acknowledged  It  was 
happening.  The  United  States  has  not.  Per- 
haps our  reluctance  stems  from  our  em- 
barrassment at  My  Lai  and  Lieutenant 
Galley.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Edward  "Pat"  Sammd.. 

Tkhkaii,  Iran. 


May  12,  1971 


ARTICLES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA  BY 
JIM  HOAGLAND  WIN  PULITZER 
PRIZE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, May  4,  1971,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
international  reporting  was  awarded  to 
Jim  Hoagland  of  the  Washington  Post. 
His  June-July  1970  series  on  life  Ln  South 
Africa  is  a  matchless  description  of  how 
that  racist  police  state  functions  and 
the  daily  violence  visited  upon  South 
Africa's  oppressed  majority. 

These  articles  were  published  almost 
1  year  ago.  Little  has  changed  in  the 
South  African  apartheid  system  in  that 
year.  What  change  there  has  been  has 
certainly  not  been  for  the  better.  Hoag- 
land's  articles  remain,  therefore,  timely. 
They  make  an  overwhelming  case  against 
apartheid.  I  include  the  complete  series 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement  along 
with  a  news  report  of  the  award  and  a 
brief  biography  of  Hoagland  printed  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  May  4 : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1971] 
JiMMiE  Lee  Hoagland 

A  31 -year-old  South  CaroUnlaa,  he  has 
been  Washington  Post  correspondent  in 
Africa  since  1969  .  .  .  His  prize  articles  on 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  were  based  on 
six-week  visit  he  made  there  in  April  and 
May.  1970  .  .  .  Born  in  Rock  Hill.  S.C,  Jan. 
22.  1940  .  .  .  Graduated  from  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  served  three  years  In  Air 
Force  as  flrst  lieutenant  .  .  .  First  newspaijer 
job  was  on  The  Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald  .  .  . 
Prom  1964  to  1966  was  deskman  and  occa- 
sional Jazz  critic  for  international  edition  of 
The  New  York  Times  in  Paris  .  .  .  Joined 
Washington  Post  in  1966  and  covered  urban 
problems  in  Washington  .  .  Received  12- 
stltch  wound  in  head  while  covering  racial 
trouble  in  Orangeburg.  S.C,  in  1968  .  .  .  Was 
Ford  Foundation  Fel'.ow  In  international  re- 
porting at  Columbia  University  in  1968-69  .  . . 
Lives  in  Nairobi.  Kenya,  when  not  roaming 
Africa. 
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Post's  Jim  Hoagland  Wins  Pttlitzer 

Prize 

New  York,  May  3. — The  Pulitzer  Prize  for 

international  reporting  was  awarded  today  to 

Jim  Hoagland  of  The  Washington  Post  for  a 


series  of  articles  describing  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  m  South  Africa. 

Hoagland's  stories  reported  how  the  sys- 
tem of  rigid  racial  segregation  operates,  the 
economic  and  political  pressures  it  produces 
and  Its  effects  on  South  Africa  and  th«t 
cotmtry's  foreign  relations. 

Hoagland's  articles  in  The  Washington 
Post  explained  South  Africa's  system  of 
apartheid  in  close  detaU.  One  described  what 
the  government  calls  "closer  settlement  ar- 
eas"— rural  reservations  bearing  such  names 
as  "Stinkwater"  and  "A  Place  For  Weeping" 
where  blacks  are  segregated  from  white  areas. 

"The  blacks  are  supposed  to  find  their 
freedoms  in  these  reservations,"  Hoagland 
wrote.  "There  Is  mounting  evidence  that 
many  of  them  find  nothing  but  wretchwl 
poverty,  disease  and  isolation." 

Another  article  described  the  plight  of 
some  two  million  South  Africans  of  mixed 
racial  parentage,  known  as  "coloreds." 

"They  are,  in  fact,  the  whiteman's  chil- 
dren, but  he  is  trying  to  disown  them  as 
speedUy  as  he  can,"  Hoagland  reported. 

Hoagland,  31,  became  The  Washington 
Post's  African  correspondent  in  July,  1969.  He 
had  been  a  reporter  covering  metropolitan 
affairs  and  had  attended  a  special  Columbia 
University  program  in  international  aSalia 
reporting. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1970] 

Africa's  "Teutonic  Tribe"  Holds  Past 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Johannesburg. — "The  most  important 
event  of  the  20th  century  for  Africa  will  be 
the  revolution  that  did  not  happen." 

Unhappily  pMiraphrasing  Chesterton  on 
19th  century  England,  a  liberal  white  South 
Africa  educator  recently  gave  that  analysis 
of  his  country's  fate. 

Firmly  entrenched  here  at  the  southern 
corner  of  the  African  continent,  white  power 
has  hailed  the  winds  of  change  that  were 
supposed  to  sweep  four  million  whites  back 
into  the  sea. 

Instead,  the  white  men  and  women  who 
form  Africa's  strongest  and  most  domineer- 
ing tribe  have  prospered,  and  have  developed 
new  ways  to  squeeze  even  harder  the  16  mil- 
lion nonwbltes  they  rule. 

They  have  tightened  their  harsh  system 
of  segregation  without  triggering  the  violent 
explosion  that  many  predicted  would  ras» 
Africa's  richest  and  most  developed  country. 

This  has  frozen  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
continent  in  time  and  psychology,  as  it  fit- 
fully and  Insecurely  waits  for  change,  for  an 
ending  to  what  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  recently  called  "the  unfinished 
business  of  the  emergence  of  Africa." 

Rogers'  statement  contains  important  his- 
torical, moral  and  political  assumptions  that 
are  angrily  disputed  by  South  Africa's  white 
leaders. 

They  deny  that  African  nationalism  Is  an 
irresistible  historical  force  with  an  overrid- 
ing moral  claim.  They  also  deny  that  Amer- 
ica's interests  are  served  by  supporting  black 
nationalism  in  Africa.  They  point  to  the  pro- 
tection they  give  the  billion  dollars  worth  of 
American  investment  in  South  Africa. 

Drawing  the  color  line  more  sharply  than 
anyone  has  since  the  time  of  slavery,  Africa's 
Teutonic  tribe  has  provoked  a  flood  of  emo- 
tional rhetoric  from  critics  and  supporters 
that  tends  to  obscure  more  than  to  illumi- 
nate such  questions  as: 

What  forces  are  working  for  change,  and 
what  forces  hold  it  back? 

Are  South  African  whites  the  unyielding 
remnants  of  exploitation  and  colonialism 
(as  they  are  often  painted) ,  or  are  they  radi- 
cals, seeking  new,  progressive  solutions  for  s 
racial  problem  that  plagues  the  whole  world 
and  threatens  to  destroy  them  (as  they 
claim)  ? 

Why  do  the  country's  blacks  acquiesce  as 
walls  of  silence  and  frustration  are  built 
higher  around  them? 
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farmers  in  power 
The  search  for  answers  in  this  nation,  rich 
in  scenic  beauty,  resources  and  cultures,  In- 
•Tltably  begins  with  the  people  who  have 
toreed  white  power  into  the  most  enduring 
DOlltlcal  force  in  Africa  over  the  past  two 
decades— the  Afrikaners. 

Any  change  short  of  the  dreaded  explosion 
that  could  spark  a  much  wider  race  war  muBt 
come  from  within  the  ranks  of  Afrikanerdom, 
most  South  Africans  say. 

In  his  22-year  rule,  the  Afrikaner  has  come 
off  his  farm  to  preside  over  the  world's  second 
most  phenomenal  economic  growth  (Japan's 
Is  first)  and  to  construct  political  and  se- 
curity apparatus  that  rival  Stalin's  Soviet 
Union  in  single-mindedness  and  ruthleasness 
toward  dissidents. 

The  Afrikaner  Is  South  Africa's  legislator, 
farmer,  policeman,  censor,  soldier  and  preach- 
er More  and  more,  he  Is  also  the  country's 
banker,  mine  official.  Intellectual  and  shop- 
keeper. 

Intensely  loyal  to  hla  own.  vindictive  to- 
ward others,  he  clings  fiercely  to  religioufl 
principles  that  have  changed  little  during 
ttie  three  centuries  of  his  Isolation  In  this 
land.  He  usually  regards  change  with  sus- 
picion, if  not  hostlUty. 

But  speculation  that  change  is  overtaking 
him  has  never  been  more  acute  In  South 
Africa  than  at  this  moment.  Events  that  are 
ripples  elsewhere  can  take  on  the  proportions 
of  tidal  waters  in  this  static  society. 

A  month  ago,  his  political  machine,  the 
Naitional  Party,  suffered  eight  parliamentary 
defeats  in  national  elections.  Minor  In  num- 
ber, they  are  also  the  flrst  for  the  party  since 
it  came  to  power. 

Take  these  events  of  last  month  which  In- 
volved Afrikaners: 

Businessmen  openly  disputed  the  govern- 
ment on  how  widespread,  and  how  harsh, 
segregation  has  to  be.  A  cabinet  member  was 
forced  to  resign  because  of  a  suspicious  bank 
loan  he  received.  A  high-ranking  policeman 
was  prosecuted  for  breaking  the  Immorality 
Act  (banning  white-black  sexual  intercourse) 
he  is  supposed  to  enforce.  Other  policemen 
were  investigated  for  taking  bribes. 

Superficial  things?  Yes.  But  it  does  seem 
evident  that  Afrikanerdom  is  inching  toward 
a  crossroads  which  no  one  has  yet  clearly 
sighted  but  which  will  involve  an  Interplay 
of  economic,  political  and  religious  forces 
that  alarm  Afrikaner  leaders. 

DETRIBALIZEO   WHITES 

Two  important  historical  currents  are  pro- 
ducing these  forcee,  and  provide  essential 
keys  to  understanding  contemporary  South 
Africa. 

First,  the  Afrikaners,  once  a  sternly  puri- 
tanical, agrarian  and  classless  society,  are 
in  transition  toward  a  more  rootless,  money- 
oriented  and  urbanized  community. 

In  effect,  they  face  the  schizophrenic  de- 
trlbalization  that  is  occurring  in  other  Afri- 
can covmtries. 

Here,  the  process  could  be  even  more 
traumatic,  because  of  the  Afrikaner's  sys- 
tematic use  of  government  as  a  tribal  instru- 
ment, and  as  a  foundation  for  an  Ideology  to 
channel  the  extremes  of  his  loves  and  hates. 

Second,  having  achieved  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  ascents  to  power  of  any  minority 
in  history,  he  still  carries  with  him  the  scars 
of  desperate  pwverty  and  weakness  that  he 
has  conquered.  He  also  carries  the  fear  that 
the  now  powerless  black  man  who  out- 
numbers him  can  do  the  same,  and  will  wield 
power  as  harshly  as  be  has  done. 

The  second  force  seems  to  be  locked  In  a 
deadly  struggle  with  the  firet.  As  a  result, 
change  in  South  Africa  Is  slow — agonizingly 
slow  for  the  millions  who  sviffer  because  of 
the  system. 

The  imcertaln  outcome  of  the  struggle  also 
means  that  change  in  the  Afrikaner  world 
will  not  necessarily  mean  a  better  deal  for 
noQwhltee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Descendants  of  Teutonic  settlers  who  be- 
gan the  first  true  colonization  of  Africa  318 
years  ago,  the  Afrikaners  make  up  60  per 
cent  of  the  white  population.  Until  1848, 
they  were  popularly  known  as  the  Boers,  or 
farmers,  and  had  to  take  a  distant  second 
place  to  their  more  sophisticated,  richer  and 
better  educated  white  English-speaking 
countrymen. 

Their  farms  devastated  by  English  armies 
during  the  Boer  War,  the  Afrikaners  were 
fOTced  into  the  English  cities  and  mining 
camps  during  the  first  two  decades  of  this 
century,  and  were  treated  like  unskilled  im- 
migrants in  their  own  country. 

They  watched  as  English  capitalists  gave 
jobs  they  sought  to  black  men  who  spoke 
better  English  or  worked  for  lower  wagee 
than  the  Afrikaner.  To  the  Afrikaner,  how- 
ever, the  Africans  were  descendants  of  people 
they  had  either  had  as  slaves  or  defeated  in 
a  long  series  of  wars  over  cattle  and  land. 

"The  Afrikaner  never  forgave  either  the 
English  or  the  Africans,"  says  an  English 
speaker.  Economist  J.  L.  Sadie,  himself  an 
Afrikaner,  puts  it  this  way:  They  were 
"people  who  felt  themselves  kicked  around, 
trampled  upon  and  humiliated." 

THE    PROFIT    MOTIVE 

Banding  together  around  their  Calvlnlstlc 
church,  which  taught  them  they  were  a 
chosen  people,  and  around  their  common 
language  and  poverty,  the  Afrikaners  me- 
thodically set  out  to  regain  South  Africa. 

AFRICA'S    "TEUTONIC    TRIBE"    IS    STANDING     FAST 

"These  were  people  who  came  of  sound 
basic  stock,  from  the  Continent,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as 
economically  Important  as  anybody  else," 
said  Tom  MuUer,  now  one  of  South  Africa's 
most  Important  mining  directors  and  a  key 
figure  In  the  financial  bodies  Afrikaners 
formed  to  promote  their  community. 

"The  English-speaking  South  African  con- 
trolled the  wealth,  and  the  Afrikaner  wanted 
to  vripe  out  that  disparity.  His  ambition  to 
do  so  has  been  the  biggest  driving  factor 
in  his  rise,"  said  MuUer  in  words  that  one 
might  expect  to  hear  today  from  a  black 
South  African  talking  about  the  white  man. 
In  short,  the  Afrikaner  had  discovered 
the  profit  motive  later  than  most  other 
white  people. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  farms,  "the  Afri- 
kaner missed  the  lessons  of  the  19th  century 
about  liberalism  and  equality,"  according  to 
Prof.  Julius  Lewln.  "He  emerged  into  the 
20th  century  as  a  modern  man,  and  wears 
that  label  because  he  knows  how  to  make 
money." 

Today,  the  economic  gap  has  dwindled  to 
Insignificance,  and  modem  Afrikaner  busi- 
nessmen are  discarding  the  sentimental 
appeal  of  Afrikanerdom.  They  rely  on  better 
business  techniques  to  bring  them  a  larger 
share  of  a  standard  of  Uvlng  that  hae  dou- 
bled within  the  last  20  years. 

"You  cannot  classify  business  as  Afrikaner 
and  English  any  more.  We've  moved  beyond 
that,"  Jan  Marals,  head  of  South  Africa's 
growing  Trust  Bank,  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view in  Cape  Town.  "Both  groups  no  longer 
look  Inward." 

The  Trust  Bank  Is  an  offshoot  of  the  Afri- 
kaner financial  combine,  but  the  hard  driv- 
ing, efflclency-consclous  Marals  has  turned 
it  Into  South  Afrlka's  flrst  one-stop  service 
bank  and  given  It  modem  methods  and  a 
heavy  public  relations  approach  admired  by 
American  bankers. 

Marals  is  considered  a  model  of  the  new 
Afrikaner  entrepreneur,  seeking  to  broaden 
the  horizons  of  the  Afrikaner  community 
and  the  country.  He  proudly  points  out  that 
there  are  no  segregated  waiting  lines  In  his 
Cape  Town  banks,  and,  while  agreeing  with 
the  general  aims  of  his  government's  strong 
segregation  policies,  he  presses  for  more 
skilled  jobs  for  nonwhltes. 

His  Ideas  resemble  thoee  of  Anton  Rup- 
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pert,  who  has  built  his  Rothman's  of  Pall 
Mall  cigarette  company  into  an  empire 
stretching  across  16  countries  and  250  fac- 
tories. 

Ruppert's  desire  to  expand  Into  the  Afri- 
can markets  to  the  north  has  been  one  of 
the  main  forces  behind  the  governmenfa 
stated  "outward  policy"  of  seeking  more 
economic  ties  to  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

THE   ENLIGHTENMENT 

The  softer  approach  to  race  by  business- 
men like  Marals  and  Ruppert.  and  a  few 
leading  Afrikaner  editors  and  academicians, 
has  been  dubbed  the  verligte  (enlightened) 
policy.  It  Is  pointed  to  by  those  who  argue 
that  new  business  Interests  are  reforming 
Afrikanerdom. 

Others,  however,  think  that  the  economic 
pull  can  be  a  double-edged  knife. 

"You  cannot  run  the  country  from  board- 
rooms in  Cape  Town,"  said  a  young  Afrikaner 
editor  who  supports  the  verllgtes  but  who 
doubts  their  strength.  "You  have  to  run  It 
from  Pretoria,"  the  administrative  capital. 

"Politics  or  the  church,  or  both,  have  been 
the  home  of  the  bright  young  Afrikaners,"  he 
continued  pesslmlstlcaUy.  "Now  they  go  mto 
business,  and  all  they  influence  are  dividends 
for  shareholders.  The  government  meantime 
is  composed  of  party  hacks  who  make  the  de- 
cisions that  count." 

Plet  CllUe.  the  editor  of  the  Afrikaans 
newspaper  Die  Burger  and  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  verUgte  policy, 
recently  conceded  that  "any  power  the 
verUgtes  have  is  highly  ephemeral. 

"The  party  machinery  could  turn  on  us 
and  crush  us  at  any  moment.  The  Important 
thing  about  the  (April)  elections  was  that 
the  conservative  establishment  protected  us" 
from  the  ultra-rightist  Afrikaner  group  that 
wanted  to  jettison  the  verllgtes  and  go  back 
into  Afrikaner  isolationism. 

Others  say  even  more  strongly  that  the 
new.  embourgeolsed  and  less  dogmatic  Afri- 
kaner society  has  made  minor  Inroads  Into 
the  real  seats  of  South  African  white  power — 
the  National  Party  and  the  secret  society  that 
Influences  It,  the  Brotherhood. 

Because  of  their  numbers,  the  farmers  In 
the  Interior  and  the  white  working  class  in 
the  cities  still  are  the  backbone  of  the  party. 
The  party  can  and  does  satisfy  both  with  Its 
apartheid  policy  of  keeping  blacks  out  of 
jobs  reserved  for  white  men,  and  thus  keep- 
ing a  pool  of  cheap  black  labor  available  fot 
the  farms. 

The  flavor  of  a  recent  National  Party  cam- 
paign meeting  gives  some  indications  that 
the  homespun,  traditional  values  of  Afri- 
kanerdom stlU  exert  a  strong  pull. 

Schoolgirls  wearing  the  hoop  skirts  of  pio- 
neer women  who  went  on  the  Boer  treks  line 
Prime  Minister  John  Vorster's  path  as  he 
enters  the  hall.  Overhead  flutter  orange  pen- 
nants bearing  the  names  of  past  Afrikaner 
prime  ministers,  and  on  the  walls  are  the 
curved  powderhorns  the  trekkers  depended 
on  for  ammunition. 

On  stage,  Vorster's  minister  for  informa- 
tion, Connie  Mulder,  who  resembles  a  young, 
handsome  Minnesota  butter  and  egg  sales- 
man, is  leading  the  crowd  In  singing  hymns 
and  Afrikaans  folk  songs  that  tell  of  their 
battles  with  the  British  and  Africans. 

The  meeting  begins  with  a  lengthy  prayer. 
The  nationalist  politicians  on  stage  do  not 
close  their  eyes  in  tribute  to  God.  but  clench 
them  tightly  shut,  contorting  their  features. 
Beside  them  stand  their  wives.  Like  the 
men.  they  are  middle-aged  but.  unlike  many 
of  the  men,  whose  features  have  gone  soft 
and  puffy,  they  seem  to  have  retained  the 
pinched  leanness  one  expects  of  frontier  folk. 
Ben  Schoeman,  a  sleepy-eyed  but  vltrtoltc 
tribal  elder,  speaks  before  Vorster.  He  Is 
minister  for  transport,  and  second  only  to  the 
prime  minister  in  prestige.  Schoeman.  who  Is 
talking  about  "the  long-haired  scum"  that 
want  to  tear  down  South  Africa,  has  been  In 
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the  cabinet  since  1048.  It  Is  something  akin 
to  having  James  Byrnes  matrtng  poUc^  for 
the  United  States  to<lay. 

In  the  audience,  people  stir  restlieesly, 
waiting  for  Voreter.  They  are,  of  course,  all 
white,  and  most  of  them  are  there  as  a  ifam- 
lly.  About  one-third  of  the  oapaclty  cro*rtl  Is 
well  below  the  18-year-old  voting  age^  The 
children  are  enthusiastic. 

Vorster  begins  quietly,  claaplng  his  liands 
ploiisly  In  front  of  his  rotund  body.  Ev^n  in 
delivering  some  of  the  Jokea  that  have 
brought  him  crltldsm  frc«n  the  humorless 
ultrarlghtlsts,  he  looks  stem.  I 

In  the  campaign,  he  has  appealed  to  lEng- 
Uah-speaklng  voters,  and  now  he  trite  to 
erase  any  worries  this  may  cause  the  Afrikan- 
ers. He  says  they  will  never  give  up  ithelr 
Afrikaner  culture  and  langviage  to  the  |£ng- 
llsh.  Anyone  who  asks  him  to  give  uti  his 
traditions,  he  says  fiercely,  "can  go  to  a  place 
that  Is  not  cool."  i 

Later,  he  glares  through  his  bifocals  it  an 
antagonistic  questioner  who  wants  to  ^ow 
why  Vorster  has  ordered  Investigations ;  Into 
the  affairs  of  the  ultrarlghtlsts.  Vorsten  says 
the  Inquiries  should  not  bother  i  his 
opponents. 

"You  ever  heard  of  a  man  who  tellf  the 
truth  being  embarrassed?"  Vorster  asks.' In  a 
few  words,  he  has  encapsulated  much  o^  the 
Afrikaner's  chaxacter,  and  much  of  thej  rea- 
son for  the  gulf  between  the  Afrlkaneri  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  ! 

"To  the  Afrikaner,  the  state  is  the  creation 
of  Providence,  ordained  and  blessed  bt  the 
Supreme  Being  to  run  the  country,"  says 
N.  J.  J.  OUveer,  an  Afrikaner  professor  at 
St«Ilenboech  University,  which  Is  Verger's 
alma  mater.  j 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  fears  that  Ifl  you 
give  a  man  power,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
abuse  It.  There  must  be  checks.  The  English 
world  asks,  'Why  trust  anybody  with  poorer?' 
The  Afrikaner  asks,  'Why  do  you  distrust  the 
man?'  With  his  rural  background,  whene  he 
knew  and  trusted  all  his  neighbors,  and  jwlth 
his  belief  that  only  good  men  obtain  px^wer, 
he  assumes  that  there  will  be  no  abxisi" 

And  so  the  Afrikaner  parliament  has  ^ven 
the  Afrikaner  police  force  power  to  5rest 
anyone,  anytime,  without  giving  any  r^son, 
and  to  hold  the  detainee  as  long  as  he  likes. 
The  power  is  most  often  used  against  ^lack 
men. 

The  government  also  can  ban  anyone  Irom 
his  work,  from  living  In  his  own  house.  1  rom 
talking  to  other  people,  from  anything  but 
breathing,  as  one  critic  has  said,  "and  ^hey 
are  working  on  that." 

"The  Afrikaner,  in  good  faith,  has  substi- 
tuted his  conscience  for  the  rule  of  law,"pald 
OUveer.  whose  dissent  to  some  of  the 
emment's  policies  has  made  him  unpop 
with  the  Nationalists. 

"And  since  he  knows  that  the  white 
In  parliament  will  treat  the  black  man  fa 
then  why  does  the  black  man  need  to 
parliament?"  OUveer  concluded.  ', 

Many  Afrikaners  I  met  on  a  six-week  trip 
across  South  Africa  do  seem  genuinely  *uz- 
aled  that  the  outside  world  criticizes  tjiem 
for  having  drawn  up  the  grand  desigij  of 
apartheid,  which  Intends  to  resettle  perhaps 
10  million  Africans  from  where  they  now  live 
without  letting  the  Africans  have  any  ae(^. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  National  Pirty 
politicians  retain  a  rural,  devoiit  outltok. 
Most  of  the  members  of  parliament  either 
grew  up  or  still  live  on  farms,  and  almost  all 
of  theim  are  regular  church-going  members 
of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church,  which  forbids 
going  to  movies  or  playing  golf  on  Sxiniay, 
and  frowns  on  racially  mixed  wor^lp 
services.  j 

The  church  supi^led  the  Afrikaners  4lth 
their  first  Nationalist  prime  minister  wben 
D.  P.  Malan  left  the  pulpit  to  lead  the  p4rty 
to  eventual  victory  In  1948. 

The  church's  Influence  la  also  felt  throtigh 
the  powerful  Masonlc-Uke  organization  called 
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the  Brotherhood  (Broederbond  In  Afrikaans) , 
to  which  7,000  to  8,000  of  the  most  Important 
Afrikaners  belong. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Beyers  Naude,  a  former 
Dutch  Reformed  minister  who  had  to  realgn 
his  poet  when  he  began  working  with  groups 
opposing  apartheid,  estimates  that  there  are 
at  least  500  Dutch  Reformed  ministers  In  the 
Brotherhood. 

Because  of  Its  oath  of  secrecy,  the  only 
sources  that  wlU  talk  about  the  Brotherhood 
are  dissidents,  and  It's  not  clear  just  how 
much  Influence  the  organization  does  exert 
over  the  government. 

It  seems  to  have  structures  paralleUng  both 
the  government  and  party,  and  to  tie  together 
the  many  Afrikaner  religious,  cultural  and 
economic  groups  In  a  strong  monolith.  It  also 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  more  conservative 
Afrikaners,  and  dedicated  to  the  status  quo. 

But  younger  Afrikaners  think  Its  influence 
la  slowly  withering,  as  Is  that  of  the  church — 
at  least  In  the  cities.  The  Increasing  conflict 
between  secular  and  reUgious  demands  in  the 
urban  setting  is  creating  much  of  the  confu- 
sion that  outsiders  often  mistake  for  change. 

Even  Vorster's  easier  poUtlcal  style  con- 
tributes to  a  disorientation.  He  plays  golf, 
which  upsets  the  tribal  eldere.  Moreover,  he 
lunches  with  black  diplomats,  which  con- 
fuses young  Afrikaners  who  know  they  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  have  such  contacts  with 
black  men.  And  he  tells  them  not  to  use 
famiUar    derogatory    racial    terms    such    as 

"Ifftflf^r  " 

THX    NZXD   TO    COI«rORM 

But  if  there  Is  confusion,  it  still  seems 
to  stop  short  of  doubt.  In  the  harsh  world 
in  which  he  has  been  formed,  the  Afrikaner 
has  not  had  much  opportunity  for  what  he 
sees  as  the  luxury  of  self-doubt. 

The  pressures  on  him  to  conform  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  severe. 

Afrikaner  society  completely  excludes  any- 
one who  does  not  subscribe  to  its  beliefs. 
To  ostracize  In  Afrikaans  means  Uterally  to 
cast  out  Into  the  wilderness,  where  the  dlsl- 
dent  wUl  not  weaken  the  frontier  fort,  and 
where  he  will  perish. 

When  Mr.  Naude  began  to  disagree  with 
apartheid,  not  only  did  he  have  to  give  up 
his  job.  but  Afrlkanera  also  cut  off  all  social 
contact  with  him.  "They  view  me  as  heretic," 
he  said  sadly. 

D.  W.  J.  Van  Heerden.  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  antlapartheld  Progressive  Party 
and  an  Afrikaner,  got  the  same  treatment. 
"Disagreeing  with  apartheid  is  worse  than 
murder   to   some   Afrikaners,"    he   noted. 

This  organized  casting  out  Is  one  of  the 
most  trlbaUstlc  features  of  Afrikaner  society. 
There  are  many  others  which  bear  resem- 
blance to  attitudes  and  practices  of  groups 
like  the  Zulus  or  Klkuyu. 

There  Is,  for  Instance,  ancestor  worship. 
(During  a  recent  half-hour  conversation,  a 
high-ranking  goverimient  official  Invoked  the 
name  of  Hendrlck  Verwoerd,  Vorster's  pre- 
decessor, no  less  than  eight  times.)  "Ours" 
and  "we"  run  through  all  conversations. 

There  is  also  the  feeling  of  superiority  over 
all  other  groups,  a  feeling  that  Is  based  not 
on  color  alone.  When  asked  why  the  large 
majority  of  South  Africa's  colored  (mulatto) 
population  has  Afrikaner  ancestors,  the  Afri- 
kaner win  often  reply:  "Why,  no  sensible 
Zulu  woman  is  going  to  bed  with  a  bloody 
Englishman.  Is  she?" 

To  call  the  Afrikaners  a  tribe  Is,  In  some 
ways,  to  make  a  Judgment  that  helps  them  in 
their  historical  argument.  Their  case,  as  one 
civil  servant  puts  It,  is,  "We  are  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  African  scene.  We  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Euroi>ean  colonialists 
who  left  the  Continent  In  the  last  decade." 
On  the  other  hand,  to  deny  that  they  are 
something  of  an  African  tribe  Is  to  refuse 
to  Itice  the  reaUy  serious  problem  they  face 
In  this  sun-fllled,  opulent  land. 

They  have  crlsscroeeed  the  plains  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  and  like  aU  other  tribes,  have 
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fought  their  neighbors  for  cattle  and  land 
There  Is  no  other  country  they  can  go  to 
where  the  majority  of  them  could  have  any- 
thing approaching  the  standard  of  Uvlng  they 
have  achieved  here. 

Their  leaders  are  convinced  that  they  will 
eventually,  have  to  give  up  their  hard-gained' 
cattle  and  land,  and  their  gold  mines  and 
skyscrapers.  If  they  make  any  concessions  to 
the  16  million  nonwhltes  who  outnumber 
them. 

By  any  standards,  the  concessions  they 
have  made  so  far  have  been  precious  few 
and  mostly  for  the  sake  of  their  own  eco- 
nomy. It  Is  not  In  the  Afrikaner's  nature,  nor 
he  Is  convinced.  In  his  interest,  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

"Look  around  the  monuments  and  you  will 
see  the  Afrikaner's  past,  and  his  future  "  said 
a  yoxmg  white  English  speaker  as  he  took  a 
visitor  around  the  massive  Voortrekker 
Monument  that  stands  on  a  hill  outside 
Pretoria. 

The  monument,  a  masoleum-Uke  struc- 
ture. Is  adorned  by  friezes  depicting  the  Boer 
trekkers  battling  and  defeating  the  Zulus  at 
Blood  River  In  1836.  Outside,  standing  guu<X 
with  muskets,  are  10-foot-tall  statutes,  in 
the  center  of  Pretoria,  stone  riflemen  encircle 
a  monument  to  Paul  Kruger. 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  an  Afrikaner 
monument  without  guns. 

"His  history  is  violence,  and  strength,  and 
they  are  the  only  things  he  respects,"  said 
the  English  speaker,  who  by  his  own  sdmU- 
slon  is  highly  critical  of  Afrikaners. 

"The  Africans  imderstand  him  (the  Afri- 
kaner) better  than  other  white  men  do.  They 
know  that  anything  they  get  from  the  Afri- 
kaner will  have  to  be  paid  for  In  blood- 
mostly  theirs,  but  also  his. 

"I  don't  know  when  it  will  come.  Probably 
not  any  time  soon,  probably  not  in  this  cen- 
tury. But  I'm  not  going  to  be  around  to  see 
it.  I'm  getting  out." 

The  Atbikanebs'  Unfinished  Tbxk 

JoHANNxsBtJHG. — Precisely,  methodlcaUy,  in 
the  manner  of  their  revered  ancestors,  Afri- 
kaners tell  visitors  that  the  lookout  on  Jan 
Van  Rlebeeck's  trading  ship  sighted  the  crest 
of  Cape  Town's  Table  Mountain  at  2:30  p.m. 
on  April  5,  1662. 

Van  Rlebeeck,  a  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany captain,  was  searching  for  a  permanent 
station  to  supply  food  and  water  to  the 
company's  ships  sailing  for  Java. 

His  decision  to  settle  a  handful  of  Dutch 
farmers  at  the  tip  of  the  African  continent 
set  In  motion  the  uneasy  and  often  violent 
confrontation  between  two  civilizations 
which,  many  fear,  has  not  yet  run  Its  course. 

The  settlement  on  Cape  Town's  tranquil 
shores  became  a  magnet  for  French  Hugue- 
nots, chased  from  Prance  to  Holland  by 
Louis  XTV's  repression  of  Protestants,  and  to 
a  stream  of  German  farmers. 

United  by  a  belief  In  John  Calvin's  puri- 
tanical theology  of  having  been  chosen  by 
God  for  salvation  and  leadership,  the  fann- 
ers (or  Boers,  in  Dutch)  spread  out  across  the 
rolling,  fertile  countryside,  occasionally  kill- 
ing, or  being  killed  by,  the  small  groups  of 
Africans  they  encountered. 

A  century  passed  before  the  British  took 
over  the  colonization  of  the  Cape.  Their  at- 
tempts to  dominate  the  Afrikaners  (as  the 
Boere  had  begun  to  call  themselves)  and  to 
halt  slavery  In  the  area  pushed  many  of  the 
Afrikaners  farther  north  beyond  British  con- 
trol. 

Thus  began  a  process  that  was  to  continue 
untU  early  In  this  century — the  Afrikaners 
trekking  north  away  from  the  British,  col- 
liding with  and  fighting  African  tribes  mov- 
ing toward  the  south,  and  resolutely  shxit- 
tlng  themselves  off  from  the  outside  world. 
The  "Cape  Dutch,"  who  remained  behind, 
were  viewed  by  many  Boers  as  traitors  and 
dangerous  because  of  their  willingness  to  as- 
sociate with  the  British  and  their  softness 
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on  nonwhltes.  The  split  persists  today,  to 
gome  extent. 

The  trekking  Boers  had  only  themselves  to 
rely  upon  In  their  Isolation.  As  they  moved 
Into  the  Interior,  away  from  the  Brltlsh- 
oontroUed  coastlines,  they  formed  "laagers," 
or  small,  movable  forts  to  guard  against 
African  raiders. 

They  set  up  their  own  churches,  schools 
and  even  Independent  republics  on  the  land 
they  controlled. 

Gold  and  diamonds  were  dlaoovered  in 
these  areas  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
British  cut  off  the  Boer  trek  routes  by  taking 
control  of  Rhodesia  to  the  north.  This  added 
up  to  disaster  for  the  Afrikaners,  as  their 
crusty.  granlte-Uke  president,  Paul  Kruger, 
rightly  foresaw : 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  of  gold  .  .  .  Pray  to 
Ood  that  the  curse  connected  with  Its  coming 
may  not  again  overshadow  our  dear  land. 
Every  ounce  of  gold  taken  from  the  bowels 
of  ottf  sou  will  yet  have  to  be  weighed 
•gainst  rivers  of  tears  and  the  life  blood 
of  thousands  of  our  comrades  In  the  defense 
of  that  same  soil  from  the  lust  of  others," 
he  told  his  countrymen. 

A  foreign  enclave  ^rang  up  around  the 
small  mining  camp  called  Johannesburg, 
and  eventually  disputes  between  the  British 
and  the  Boers  over  the  rights  of  the  miners 
exploded  into  war  In  1899. 

It  took  the  better  equipped,  better  trained 
and  more  numerous  British  two  years  to 
defeat  the  Boers,  who  operated  as  movmted 
guerrlUa  units. 

To  the  outside  world,  this  conflict  Is  known 
as  the  Boer  War.  To  the  Afrikaners,  this  and 
a  smaller  rebellion  they  staged  In  1914  are 
known  as  the  "Wars  of  South  African  Inde- 
pendence," and  form  the  basis  for  the  Afri- 
kaner claim  that  his  was  the  first  tribe  to 
flght  British  colonialism. 

The  British  scorched  earth  policy  forced 
many  of  the  Afrikaners  off  their  devastated 
farms  and  into  the  heathen  English  cities. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  19208,  the  Depres- 
sion was  under  way  in  South  Africa  and  there 
were  200,000  unskUled  Afrikaner  laborers  In 
the  cities,  forming  perhaps  the  only  large 
poor  white  community  that  hM  ever  existed 
In  Africa. 

They  were  ridiculed  by  the  British  for  their 
poverty,  their  country  ways  and  their  lan- 
guage, an  tu'chalc  mixture  of  Dutch,  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  and  some  African  words. 
Th«  Boers  called  It  Afrikaans,  and  the  British 
scorned  it  as  "Kitchen  Dutch." 

It  was  arotmd  their  language,  and  their 
raliglon,  as  embodied  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  that  they  united. 

They  began  to  insist  that  clerks  In  British 
shops  speak  to  them  in  Afrikaans,  or  they 
would  buy  elsewhere.  "Fhey  brought  out  their 
own  Bible  in  Afrikaans. 

As  they  accxunvilated  a  little  cash,  they 
sank  it  into  their  own  shops,  which  they 
patronized  exclusively.  Then  came  their  own 
insursoice  firms  and  banks,  which  spun  off 
money  for  other  enterprises,  and  most  sig- 
nificantly, their  own  newspap>ers. 

As  other  African  tribes  have  In  the  last 
•lecade,  they  set  out  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
by  acquiring  education. 

A  major  turning  point,  says  economist  J. 
L.  Sadie,  who  Is  one  of  the  leading  experts  on 
Afrikanerdom,  came  when  Afrikaans,  once 
^Kjken  by  the  farmer  and  the  poor  white,  be- 
gan to  be  spoken  by  university  graduates, 
professional  men  and  wealthy  citizens. 

But  by  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Afrikaners,  who  were  about  half 
Wilte  population,  controlled  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  country's  trade  and  commerce,  1 
per  cent  of  the  vital  mining  industry  and  21 
per  cent  of  the  government  jobs. 

They  had  two  advantages,  however — a 
nlgher  birth  rate  than  the  EnglUh  speakers, 
•■d  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  farms,  which 
wre  overrepresented  In  the  national  parlia- 
ment. 
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Deserting  a  coalition  Afrikaner-English 
party  that  led  them  into  World  War  n 
against  a  German  nation  with  which  many 
Afrlkanera  sympatlilzed,  the  Afrlkanera 
united  behind  their  own  political  machine. 

The  1948  victory  of  their  National  Party, 
which  promised  to  protect  the  Afrikaners 
from  the  black  perU,  Is  sometimes  caUed  by 
Afrikaners  their  'llilrd  War  of  Independ- 
ence." 

They  purged  the  English  speakers  from 
armed  forces,  police  and  government  jobs. 
Moreover,  the  Afrikaner  government  pro- 
vided a  solid  base  for  the  Afrikaner  economic 
takeoff,  and  passed  laws  to  protect  jobs  held 
by  whites. 

The  Afrikaner  now  holds  about  half  the 
Jobs  in  the  huge  government  estabUshment 
that  regulates  almost  every  phase  of  life  In 
South  Africa,  and  has  raised  his  share  of  the 
national  income  from  about  16  per  cent  40 
yeara  ago  to  46  per  cent  today. 

Prof.  Sadie's  figures  show  that  by  the  year 
2000,  the  Afrikaner  will  control  about  half 
the  country's  trade  and  commerce,  20  per 
cent  of  the  mines,  and  will  stlU  hold  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  farms. 

— Jim  Hoaglano. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3, 1970] 

South  Atrica's  Engush  Axk  Hxtmbled 

Befosk  Afsikaner  Tidx 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Capx  Town,  South  Africa. — ^Lord  Charles 
Somerset  gazes  down  sxispldously  at  out- 
siders as  they  are  conducted  to  the  guest 
register  near  the  club's  entrance.  The  aristo- 
crat's somber  portrait  stands  out  In  the 
studied  bareness  of  a  world  where  English 
gentlemen  gather  without  ladles. 

The  club  (one  Is  not  told  Its  name,  and 
It  seems  Impudent  to  ask)  is  one  of  the 
shrinking  cultural  enclaves  the  British  em- 
pire maintains  In  South  Africa.  Cheese  fol- 
lows dessert.  Punch  lies  on  the  reading  room 
table. 

At  the  luncheon  table,  the  conversation 
turns  to  the  relations  between  Somerset's 
heln  and  their  more  numerous,  more  power- 
ful Afrikaans-speaking  white  countrymen.  It 
Is  not  a  subject  that  brings  Jcy  to  these  pre- 
cincts. 

"A  lot  of  us  retreated  Into  clubs  like  this 
In  the  past  nine  yeara,  trying  to  pretend  that 
things  were  the  same,"  says  a  wealthy  Eng- 
lish-speaking businessman. 

NEW   mENTTTT 

"But,  of  course,  things  have  changed.  Peo- 
ple keep  talking  about  lis  finding  a  new 
Identity  as  South  Africans.  There's  some- 
thing to  It,  but  the  reaUy  basic  thing  that  is 
happening  Is  that  we  are  losing  our  Identity 
just  Uke  we  lost  the  country." 

Nearly  a  decade  after  the  Afrikaners  forced 
them  to  cut  the  poUtlcal  umbUlcal  cord  Unk- 
ing them  to  the  British  empire.  South  Afri- 
ca's English-speaking  are  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  despondency  and  doubt  about  their 
role  In  the  country. 

Their  political  effectiveness  has  been  re- 
duced to  zero.  Their  economic  dominance  Is 
decUning  rapidly  as  the  Afrikaners  consoli- 
date their  rise  to  wealth  and  the  brightest 
of  their  sons  and  daughtere  are  choosing,  or 
being  forced,  to  live  abroad. 

In  fact,  the  English  speakers  are  being 
written  off  as  a  meanlngfvU  force  for  change 
by  just  about  every  other  group  in  this  di- 
vided nation,  at  a  time  when  change  of  some 
sort  may  be  within  grasp. 

"AU  we  have  to  do  to  the  English  is  caU 
them,"  a  powerful  member  of  the  Afrikaners 
poUtlcal  machine,  the  National  Party,  said 
recently,  making  a  beckoning  motion  with 
his  hand,  "and  they  come  running." 

CLOUT   THXM 

"And  when  they  get  close  enough,"  be 
continued  with  a  smUe  and  making  his  hand 
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Into  a  fist,  "we  clout  them  on  the  chops.  And 
they  take  It,  becaiise  Corporal  Van  der  Merwe 
Is  the  only  thing  that  protects  them  from  the 
black  man." 

Van  der  Merwe  Is  the  equivalent  of  Smith 
or  Jones  among  Afrikaners,  the  teutonic 
white  group  that  makes  up  60  percent  of  the 
four  million  whites  and  most  of  the  country's 
South  Africa  police  force. 

Like  the  nationalist  politician,  many  here 
attribute  the  ability  of  these  four  milUon  to 
keep  16  million  nonwhltes  under  their  heel — 
politically  and  sociaUy — to  the  Afrikaners 
strength,  and  tenacity. 

Some  students  of  South  African  affaln 
demur  saying  that  the  predicament  of  South 
Africa  today  Is  as  much  faUure  by  the  Kng- 
llsh  speakera  as  a  success  by  the  Afrlkanera. 

The  Afrlkanera  originally  settled  South 
Africa,  beginning  In  1652.  The  British  led  by 
Lord  Somerset,  arrived  150  yeara  later  to  set 
up  a  self  governing  colony  within  the  empire. 

COICFLKTX    CONTROL 

It  took  them  another  100  yeara,  a  large 
army  and  the  costly  Boer  War  to  gain  what 
they  thought  was  complete  control  of  South 
Africa. 

English  speaking  whites  of  British  origin 
did  fasten  a  stranglehold  on  the  country's 
rich  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  commerce  and  trade  whUe  the 
Afrlkanera  spent  their  time  on  politics. 

The  Afrlkanera  came  to  power  with  the  1948 
election  victory  of  the  National  Party,  rooted 
the  English  speakera  out  of  important  posts, 
and  In  1961,  realized  their  dream  of  puUlng 
South  Africa  out  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

Since  then,  they  have  Ignored  more  than 
opposed  their  English  speaking  countrymen. 
Most  of  the  government's  energy  has  been  ex- 
erted to  uphold  Its  harah  segregationist  poli- 
cies, and  to  break  African  nationalist  de- 
mands for  rights. 

"The  English  speakera  have  faUed  because 
they  failed  to  underatand  either  the  white 
nationalism  of  the  Afrikaner,  or  the  black 
nationalism  of  the  African,"  says  Prof. 
JuUiis  Lewln,  himself  a  South  African  Eng- 
lish speaker,  now  Uvlng  In  London. 

"They  were  embarrassed  by  natJonallsm, 
because  It  Is  so  emotional  and  un-EngUsh. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  the  business 
of  business,  while  the  Afrikaner  was  taking 
over  the  country." 

HOLD    FEW    seats 

The  political  organization  most  English 
speakera  back,  the  United  Party,  holds  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  seats  in  parliament. 

Moreover,  the  party's  poUcles  have  become 
a  fuzzy  shadow  of  the  Nation  Party's  program 
for  keeping  white  domination,  enforced  p>er- 
haps  less  harahly. 

Afrtkanera  deUght  In,  and  firmly  beUeve, 
tWs  analysis  of  the  English  speaker:  "They 
talk  progressive  Party  |a  small,  relatively 
liberal  group  that  favors  some  rights  for 
Africans),  vote  United  Party,  and  thank  Ckkl 
every  night  for  the  National  Party." 

Perhaps  It  Is  more  significant  that  many 
nonwhltes  repeat  the  same  story. 

This  Is  especially  true  among  the  coloreds 
(mulattoes)  and  Indians,  who  have  had  more 
contact  with  the  English  than  have  Africans. 
Blacks  tend  to  blame  most  of  their  present 
misery  on  "the  Dutchman,"  or  Afrikaner. 

"The  English  speaker  hasn't  had  the  nerve, 
nor  the  foresight,  to  develop  his  prejudice 
Into  an  Ideology,"  says  Fatlma  Meer,  a  soci- 
ologist who  Is  a  member  of  Durban's  Indian 
community.  "That  has  been  the  trump  card 
of  the  Afrikaner." 

in  "tough  spot" 

"The  Afriktmer  Ideology  makes  It  possible 
for  him  to  say,  'I'm  discriminating  and  It's 
aU  right  because  It  Is  in  Ood's  name.'  The 
English  speaker  says,  'I'm  discriminating  and 
It's  bad,  but  I'm  In  a  tough  spot,  what  els* 
can  I  do?' " 
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Mrs.  Me«r  pointed  out  that  the  Uilted 
Party  Introduced  the  first  legislation  In  1946 
forcing  Indians  Into  segregated  living  areas. 
The  Nationalists  took  over  the  Idea  for  ^helr 
Oroup  Areas  Act.  which  Is  widely  desOlsed 
by  the  nonwhltes  who  are  forced  Into  racial 
ghettoes  by  It. 

A  colored  leader  In  Cape  Town  pxjt  It 
this  way:  "We  used  to  think  the  En|;llsh 
speakers  were  more  fair  minded.  Now  wn  see 
that  they  are  not  aye  damn  bit  better.  The 
hell  with  the  whole  bunch  of  white  men." 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  limited  opposition  raise  1  in 
South  Africa  to  apartheid  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  raised  by  English  speakers. 

"We  may  not  be  a  real  political  threSit  to 
the  Afrikaner,"  says  Progressive  Party  le(.der, 
Colin  Eglln,  "but  we  can  still  be  the  activator 
of  the  South  African  conscience.  There  iiust 
be  somebody  to  stand  up  and  say,  th  s  Is 
wrong." 

DISTT7KBIKC  CHANCr 

The  Increasing  loss  of  this  tempering  In- 
fluence Is,  to  many  liberals,  the  most  i  dis- 
turbing change  that  Is  taking  place  in  S^uth 
Africa  today.  It  Is  a  change  that  couldj'alse 
the  chances  for  a  violent  confrontation  be- 
tween Afrikaner,  and  African,  natlonallspi. 

The  English  speakers  have  been  unab|e  to 
develop  anything  to  interpos*  betweenj  the 
two.  While  South  Africans  like  to  tall^  to- 
day of  the  two  white  groups  oomlnd  to- 
gether, a  six  week  visit  to  the  country  njakes 
It  clear  that  most  of  the  concessions  to- 
ward "a  broad  South  African  nationalism" 
are  being  made  by  the  English  speakers, 
not  the  Afrikaners.  | 

Afrikaner  economist  J.  I.  Sadie  says :  '^om 
being  an  appendage  of  the  British  najtlon, 
they  have  changed  Into  South  Afrlcanal  .  .  . 
This  has  greatly  accelerated  during  thelptiat 
tew  years  in  which  [most  of)  the  English 
speaking  section  formed  the  impression  that 
Britain  was  selling  the  white  man  In  Afri- 
ca down  the  river."  Guy  Butler,  poet  J  and 
author,  has  written  that  English  speakers 
"feel  a  lack  of  purpose,  of  direction:  jthey 
want  to  feel  they  belong  and  they  are  afraid 
of  belonging." 

I£AVtNO  COTTNTBT 

"Tes,  I'm  leaving  the  country,"  says  Ken 
Costa,  president  of  the  students  repres^ta- 
tlve  council  at  the  English  language  Uni- 
versity of  Wltwatersrand  in  Johannest>erg. 
"They  wear  you  down,  they  reduce  yoc  to 
making  snide  gestures,  and  there  Is  no  ;olnt 
In  staying." 

For  some  young  English  speakers,  the 
sense  at  powerlessness  that  afflicts  their  (  om- 
munlty  Is  terrifying. 

"I  talk  to  Afrikaners  and  they  say  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  all  the  black  men,  how- 
ever they  have  to  do  It,"  says  Lee  Halden  a 
senior  coed  at  the  same  university,  ^and 
I  talk  to  the  few  Africans  I  know  as  friends, 
and  they  say  they've  given  up,  all  they  uant 
to  do  Is  cut  the  white  man's  head  oS 
throw  It  back  Into  the  ocean.  God.  Do  I 
trapped." 


Jews  Fkbl  "Vttlxxrabu:"  in  SotrrH  AfucA 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

JoHANNxsBXTRG. — "As  individuals,  somje  of 
us  do  what  we  can,  because  we  know  too  well 
what  institutionalized  prejudiced  and  vio- 
lence can  do  to  a  society. 

"But  as  a  group,  we're  too  vulnerable]  We 
can't  afford  to  shed  our  protective  color- 
ation." 

The  speaker  was  a  member  of  the  S^uth 
African  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies,  the  laoet 
representative  body  of  South  Africa's  12(i.000 
Jews.  He  asked  not  to  be  Identified  by  nfime. 

Screened  by  their  position  as  a  mlntirlty 
within  the  English-speaking  white  minority. 


and 

feel 


South   African   Jews   generally    report 
they  suffer  no  persecution  here. 

But   many,   like    the   board   member 


that 


feel 
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that  there  is  a  dangerous  current  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  running  beneath  the  surface.  They 
nervously  cite  the  suppwrt  Afrikaner  leaders 
gave  Nazi  Germany  before  and  during  World 
War  n. 

DENIES    ANTI-SEMrriSM 

But  the  government  strongly  denies  any 
charges  of  discrimination  against  Jews. 

"Look,  we  can't  afford  antl-Semltlsm," 
brusquely  says  Plet  CUlle,  an  Afrikaner  edi- 
tor and  confidant  of  National  Party  leaders. 
"It  would  be  the  cherry  on  the  cake.  It  would 
be  all  the  world  would  need  to  brand  us. 

"And  most  of  us  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  It 
Isn't  right." 

Many  of  South  Africa's  Jews  are  descend- 
ents  of  19th-century  immigrants  who  sought 
to  escape  persecution  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia.  They  found  good  livelihoods  in  and 
around  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  then 
opening  up. 

mENTITY     WTTH     ENGLISH 

Culturally  and  politically,  the  Jews  have 
always  identified  with  the  English  speakers. 
The  Board  of  Deputies  op>enly  supported  the 
United  Party  in  the  1948  elections. 

But  after  his  victory.  Nationalist  Prime 
Minister  D.  F.  Malan  publicly  declared  that 
his  party  was  not  anti-Semitic  and  promised 
to  keep  the  issue  out  of  politics.  The  board 
replied  by  becoming  a  non-poUtlcal  body,  and 
has  never  Issued  a  statement  on  the  National 
Party's  apartheid  policies. 

Malan  later  became  the  first  foreign  prime 
minister  to  visit  Israel,  the  National  Party 
notes  proudly.  In  one  of  the  strange  Ironies 
of  history,  Afrikaners  are  decidedly  pro- 
Israel.  Like  the  Israelis,  they  see  themselves 
as  a  vigorous  people,  fighting  for  their  home- 
land against  superior  niunbers  of  an  anta- 
gonistic cultiire. 

Some  younger  Jews  deplore  the  refusal  of 
South  African  Jewry  to  Join  as  a  body  and 
fight  discrimination  against  Africans.  They 
cite  the  public  criticism  of  apartheid  by 
Christian  churches. 

"The  Jewish  establishment  doesn't  see  that 
as  soon  as  the  nationalists  don't  need  white 
unity,  we'll  be  next  on  the  list."  said  a  uni- 
versity student. 

Individual  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  political  battle 
against  apartheid.  The  government  has  not 
let  this  go  unnoticed. 

"The  South  African  police  make  a  special 
point  of  letting  us  know  that  [Prime  Minis- 
ter John]  Vorster  doesn't  like  what  our 
young  people  are  doing,"  said  the  Board  of 
Deputies  member.  He  asserts  that  his  orga- 
nization, like  most  others  in  South  Africa,  is 
riddled  with  police  Informants. 

Much  of  the  campaign  work  done  for  Mrs. 
Suzman's  Progressive  Party  which  advocates 
some  rights  for  Africans,  was  done  by  young 
Jews.  They  also  play  leading  roles  In  the  mild 
student   protests   that   occur   spasmodically. 

Several  years  ago,  the  protest  activity 
brought  a  warning  from  then  minister  of  po- 
lice, S.  I.  Mulder,  that  "a  whole  group  of 
people  vrtth  Jewish  surnames  "were  being 
watched  by  the  government. 

"For  most  of  us,  this  Is  our  home  now  and 
we  feel  loyal  to  South  Africa,"  said  a  well-to- 
do  Jewish  businessman.  "Maybe  not  to  the 
government,  or  Its  policies,  but  to  the  coun- 
try. And  we  will  not  endanger  it." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  20,  1970] 

South   ArwcA's  "Silenced  M&jomtt" 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

JoHANNESBUBG. — It  Is  7  a.m.  and  the  city 
has  belonged  exclusively  to  the  whites  for 
nine  hours. 

Dawn  slides  softly  up  the  ridges  that  breAk 
around  Johannesburg  and  probes  the  quiet 
canyons  between  the  deserted  skyscrapers.  A 
breeze  stirs  puffs  of  dust  from  the  giant  yel- 
low heaps  of  dirt  brought  to  the  surface  50 
years  ago.  d\unped  and  left  as  men  dug  deep- 
er for  more  gold. 
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The  hum  begins  a  few  minutes  after  7 
o'clock,  far  away,  but  moving  toward  town. 
It  grows,  and  suddenly  becomes  a  roar  of 
hurtling  steel  and  Iron  as  the  trains  from 
Soweto  arrive,  and  Johannesbiirg  goes  back 
to  the  uneasy  black-white  division  of  the  day. 

A  swirling  mass  of  black  men  and  women 
explodes  out  of  its  separate  trains,  up  lu 
separate  stairways  and  out  of  its  separate 
station.  In  a  few  hours,  200.000  persons  will 
have  arrived  on  the  red,  11 -car  trains. 

The  streets  that  the  white  government  ban 
them  from  after  10  p.m.  are  suddenly  filled 
with  the  rush  of  feet  and  a  buzzing  of  ton- 
gues. The  clicking  sounds  of  the  Xhosa  tribal 
language  flows  into  guttural  noises  of  Afri- 
kaans, the  white  man's  language. 

But,  there  are  no  whites  here,  except  for 
the  few  policemen  moving  through  the  sta- 
tion  to  check  passbooks  all  blacks  are  re- 
quired to  carry. 

"It  would  be  a  trauma  for  white  South 
Africans,"  says  an  African  journalist  with  a 
sardonic  smile  as  he  surveys  the  scene  from 
a  nearby  railway  bridge.  "They  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  make  us  Invisible,  to  get 
us  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  This  march- 
ing river  of  people  would  frighten  most 
whites  slUy." 

South  Africa's  13.6  million  blacks  are 
among  the  most  scrutinized,  yet  least  known, 
peoples  of  this  continent. 

The  United  Nations  spends  much  of  its 
time  fretting  about  them.  Some  American 
Congressmen  have  taken  up  their  cause,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  wonders  how  much 
longer  before  they  overthrow  their  white 
masters. 

But  Inside  the  country,  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  black  revolution  seems  to  grow 
dimmer  all  the  time. 

"We  have  law  and  order  here."*  says  a 
white  professor.  "Our  Africans  live  in  peace. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  It  is  the  peace  of  a 
cemetery." 

There  is  no  voice  that  can  claim  to  speak 
for  what  Helen  Suzman.  a  member  of 
Parliament,  calls  "the  great  silenced  major- 
ity." All  who  tried  have  finished  up  "In  jail, 
in  exUe.  or  In  deep  lonely  despair,"  In  the 
words  of  another  white  liberal. 

LEADEKLESS    MASS 

This  has  left  the  mass  of  South  Africa's 
blacks  seemingly  leaderless,  frightened  and 
highly  frustrated.  Moreover,  they  are  vulner- 
able to  nximerous  pressures,  a  factor  that 
those  who  expect  an  uprising  sometimes  over- 
look. 

"Ten  years  ago.  we  were  united,  and 
thought  we  were  going  to  change  the  coun- 
try." says  one.  "Now  we  are  afraid  even 
to  talk  to  each  other.  Those  who  talk  are 
taken  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
we  don't  see  them  again." 

The  white  government  cleverly  exploits  the 
considerable  weaknesses  of  the  divided  and 
often  Isolated  Africans  by  waving  both  an 
extremely  heavy  stick  and  an  elusive  carrot. 

Drawn  by  the  lure  of  money  making  op- 
portunities In  the  "white"  cities  and  mines,  > 
third  of  the  country's  black  population  has 
moved  into  residential  compounds  built  and 
tightly  controlled  by  the  whites,  and  riddled 
with  well  paid  police  spies. 

Another  third — mostly  women,  chUdren 
and  old  men — ^have  been  left  behind  on 
remote,  inaccessible  tribal  reservations  where 
they  are  watched  over  by  chiefs  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  white  government,  which 
Is  doing  Its  best  to  keep  tribalism  alive  in 
South  Africa. 

And  a  third  live  and  work  on  white  farms, 
often  cut  off  and  surrounded  by  a  semi- 
feudal  existence.  They  are  perhaps  most 
Invisible  of  all. 

With  a  prison  system  that  keeps  him  sup- 
plied with  cheap  black  labor,  a  farmer  in 
the  interior  might  have  15  workers,  pay  each 
$6  a  month  and.  If  he  desires,  refuse  to  let 
their  children  go  to  school. 
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EDUCATION   FOB    HOODLUMS 

"Education  would  Just  make  hoodlums  out 
of  them,"  explained  one  such  farmer  recently 
to  a  visiting  Joiunallst. 

Underlying  these  divislonB  is  an  even  more 
fundamental  one— the  tribe.  There  are  eight 
major  tribal  groupings  in  South  Africa,  in- 
cluding warrior  tribes  like  Zulus  and  Xhosas, 
who  have  fought  each  other,  and  among 
themselves,   more    than   against   the   white 

man. 

Many  of  the  original  Hottentot  and  Bush- 
men inhabitants  were  killed  off  when  they 
were  caught  between  the  expanding  Zulu 
empire,  moving  down  from  the  north,  and 
white  settlers  coming  from  southern  shores. 

Because  of  their  argument  that  their  300- 
year-hlstory  in  South  Africa  makes  them  a 
permanent  part  of  the  African  scene  with  a 
claim  to  87  per  cent  of  the  land,  the  coun- 
try's 4  million  whites  have  quite  calling  their 
black  counterparts  "Africans." 

They  have  adopted  "Bantu,"  an  African 
word  that  In  most  tribal  languages  simply 
means  "people."  "You  are  a  Bantu,  too," 
an  African  chatiffeur  will  tell  a  white  for- 
eigner, with  seeming  good  nature. 

Much  later,  after  he  has  come  to  know  the 
foreigner,  the  chauffeur's  pretense  of  good 
humor  disappears  when  the  word  comes  up 
again. 

snXT  WOBD 

"The  word  sounds  silly  to  us.  But  It  Is 
like  everything  else.  The  white  man  says  we 
should  be  called  Bantu,  and  so  we  are  called 
Bantu.  I  have  a  name,  too,  but  he  doesn't 
learn  it. 

"The  white  man  decides  everything  for 
us— that  we  should  live  In  Soweto.  that  no 
matter  how  many  people  there  are  In  the 
family  we  should  have  a  four-room  house, 
that  we  are  too  Ignorant  to  have  politics." 

The  African  did  not  recognize  the  word 
"paternalism,"  but  he  seemed  to  know  the 
symptoms  well.  He  grasps  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  too. 

He  Is  a  hard-working,  middle-class  man 
who  has  never  been  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
Most  of  his  money  goes  toward  school  fees  of 
his  four  children,  and  he  occasionally  treats 
himself  to  a  boxing  match. 

Yet  he  knows  that  on  any  day  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  that  regulates  every  phase 
of  his  life  could  order  him  to  leave  his  home, 
his  Job,  his  family,  and  go  to  a  distant  village 
where  there  Is  no  work,  or  hope,  for  him.  He 
lives  In  constant  fear  this  will  happen.  But, 
like  Joseph  K  in  Kafka's  "The  Trial,"  he  Is 
unsure  Just  what  action  will  provoke  the  un- 
seen bureacracy. 

Until  World  War  n.  direct  contact  between 
blacks  and  whites  was  limited  to  the  sharply 
defined  master-servant  relationship  found 
on  farms  where  Africans  worked,  and  In  min- 
ing enclaves  where  they  did  menial  Jobs  for 
pay  low  by  white  standards,  but  a  small 
fortune  to  tribal  men. 

The  war  brought  Industrial  boom  to  South 
Africa,  and  Africans  began  to  find  Jobs  in 
cities.  Prom  244,000  In  1939,  the  African 
population  of  Johannesburg  climbed  to  400,- 
000  in  1946. 

Moreover,  where  the  population  had  once 
been  almost  entirely  single  males  who  would 
work  in  the  city  for  a  few  years,  In  1946  near- 
ly half  was  women  and  children.  A  per- 
manent black  lu-ban  population  was  being 
born. 

The  Africans  built  shanty  towns,  sprawl- 
ing and  squalid,  with  colorful  names  like 
Sophiatown,  Maroko  and  Plmvllle.  Books 
such  as  Alan  Paton's  "Cry  the  Beloved  Coun- 
try" and  Anthony  Sampson's  "Drumn"  have 
been  written  around  the  strange  mixture  of 
despair  and  Joy  that  pervaded  these  town- 
ships. 

White  South  Africa  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  seeing  11  shanty  towns  go  up 
almost  overnight.  "The  rule  of  law  was  open- 
ly flouted,"  asserts  a  recent  government  pub- 
lication explaining  why  they  have  been  most- 
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ly  destroyed.  "Disease  was  rife,  and  Banltcu7 
and  other  services  were  non-existent." 

ANTISIPnC  TOWNSHIP 

A  nicely  antiseptic  compound,  called 
Soweto,  was  erected  16  miles  southwest  of 
Johannesburg,  and  Africans  who  work  in 
the  city  must  return  there  at  night  and 
on  weekends. 

"Soweto  had  nothing  to  do  with  urban 
renewal  as  Americans  know  It,"  Insisted  one 
white  government  employer.  "First,  we  had 
to  provide  some  quick  and  cheap  housing. 
Later,  it  became  a  method  of  control." 

In  the  wake  of  the  war-time  shock,  the 
white  government  has  spent  the  last  25 
years  building  and  perfecting  a  giant  bu- 
reaucracy and  security  apparatus  to  do  the 
following: 

Keep  Africans  from  coming  Into  urban 
areas. 

Remove  as  many  as  possible  of  those  al- 
ready in  urban  areas,  and  send  them  back 
to  the  rural  tribal  lands  where  they,  or  their 
parents,  originally  came  from.  This  especially 
applies  to  "non-productive  Banttis"  who  can 
no  longer  work  in  the  white  economy,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  government  circular  that 
says  "the  aged,  vmflt,  widows,  women  with 
dependent  children"  are  primary  targets. 

Keep  complete  control  over  those  allowed 
to  live  near  white  cities  "temporarily,  for  as 
long  as  they  offer  their  labor  there." 

The  first  two  alms  have  been  largely 
thwarted  by  the  white  economy's  expand- 
ing needs  for  labor.  Despite  Herculean  efforts 
by  the  government,  80,000  more  Africans 
pour  into  white  areas  every  year. 

But  the  third  goal  has  been  accomplished 
with  awesome  mechanical  exactitude. 

THE   AFBICAN'S   BUKDEN 

"They  tie  you  down  to  one  house,  one  Job, 
one  employer.  If  you  lose  any  of  those,  you 
go  to  Jail,  or  back  to  the  reserves,  where  you 
starve  to  death,"  says  an  African  lawyer. 

An  African  has  to  prove  he  was  born  In 
Johannesburg,  or  has  worked  for  the  same 
employer  for  a  decade,  to  get  permission  to 
live  here.  He  has  to  have  a  lodger's  permit  to 
show  he  has  a  house.  He  has  to  carry  at  all 
times  tax  receipts,  including  a  poll  tax  that 
voteless  Africans  have  to  pay,  but  which 
whites  do  not  have  to  pay. 

These  all  form  part  of  the  "passbook"— 
the  central  device  of  governmental  control 
of  blacks  "temporarily"  Introduced  100  years 
ago. 

A  white  lawyer,  Joel  Carlson,  recently 
called  the  pass  laws  "the  greatest  single  cause 
of  disruption  of  race  relations  In  our  society, 
creating  more  hatred  and  fear,  sowing  more 
suspicion  and  causing  more  Insecurity"  than 
any  other  factor. 

Every  African  over  16  has  to  carry  a  pass- 
book, which  contains  his  photograph,  tribe, 
an  Identity  number,  a  monthly  signature 
from  his  employer  to  show  he  Is  employed, 
and  tax  stamps. 

"If  you're  unlucky,  you're  opening  the 
bloody  book  all  day  long,"  said  G.  T.,  an 
African  laborer.  "Then  other  times  you  can 
go  weeks  without  police  checking  It.  The 
police  wait  for  us  near  the  stations,  and  If 
you're  slow  In  getting  out  the  book,  they 
say  you  are  cheeky  and  arrest  you  anyway." 

G.  T.,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  by 
name  because  he  fears  reprisal,  carries  his 
passbook  In  a  frayed  leather  case.  The  case 
also  carries  a  photograph  of  his  wife,  who 
has  lived  In  Soweto  as  a  fugitive  for  nearly  a 
year  since  she  was  ordered  to  leave  within 
72  hours. 

Two  years  ago,  Q.  T.  fell  in  love  with  a  girl 
visiting  Soweto  from  her  village,  40  miles 
away.  They  live  with  his  parents;  but  after 
a  child  was  bom  last  year,  he  ^pUed  for  a 
house  in  Soweto. 

The  authorities  niled  that  his  wife  had  no 
right  to  be  In  the  urban  area,  and  "endorsed 
her  out" — that  is,  ordered  her  to  return  to 
the  village,  where  there  Is  no  work  for  G.  T. 
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He  and  the  child,  since  they  both  were  bom 
in  Johannesburg,  are  allowed  to  stay. 

"I  thought  you  got  married  so  you  can 
die  together,"  29-year-old  G.  T.  said  quizsi- 
cally.  But  we  got  married,  and  they  say  we 
cant  stay  together." 

dTT     MAKRIAGX 

C.  M.  Is  a  widow— -one  of  the  unproducUre 
BantuB.  When  her  husband  died,  she  was  told 
she  would  have  to  g^>  back  to  a  rural  area 
she  left  when  she  was  loui  years  old.  She 
quickly  remarried,  primarily,  she  says,  so  she 
would  not  be  endorsed  out.  But  the  govern- 
ment claims  her  new  husband  was  not  bom 
m  Johannesburg,  (his  passbook  indicates  he 
was)  and  they  both  have  been  told  to  leave. 

"We  are  not  wanted  here,"  the  new  hus- 
band says  angrily.  "It  Is  becaxise  we  have 
black  skin." 

These  two  oases  are  only  the  tip  of  an  Ice- 
berg. Police  arrest  an  average  of  2,500  black 
South  Africans  every  day  for  pass  law  In- 
fractions. 

In  a  year,  a  number  greater  than  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
goes  to  Jail  in  South  Africa. 

Their  cases  are  handled  In  the  crowded, 
dirty  Bantu  Commissioners  Courts,  where 
white  magistrates  devote  an  average  of  two 
minutes  to  a  case  before  sentencing  the 
guilty  to  as  much  as  six  months. 

Most  prisoners  are  gfiven  the  choice  of 
serving  their  time  working  for  white  farm- 
ers, but  many  who  do  and  are  rearrested 
take  prison  the  next  go-round.  "They  thrash 
you  in  prison,  but  on  the  farms,  they  may 
shoot  you,"  says  one  African  who  has  been 
through  the  process. 

Three  weeks  ago.  a  white  farmer  named 
Johannes  Pretorlus  was  convicted  of  as- 
saulting an  African  woman  prisoner  with 
a  hosepipe.  The  woman  died  as  a  result  of 
the  beating. 

Pretorlus — who  paid  a  $500  fine  and  was 
set  free — was  quoted  by  the  local  press  as 
saying  that  he  would  never  again  use  prison 
labor.  "I  wouldnt  have  had  this  trouble," 
he  said. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  that  at  least 
250,000  persons  are  In  white  areas  Illegally — 
that  is,  without  passes.  They  form  a  floating 
population,  on  the  run  from  police,  who 
cannot  obtain  legitimacy. 

Soweto  residents  assert  that  these  people 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  violent  criminals 
who  terrorize  the  tovtmship  at  night.  Police 
rarely  check  passes  vrtthln  Soweto  Itself. 

The  pass  laws  served  as  focal  point  for 
the  most  serious  attempt  Africans  have  made 
to  protest  against  the  severe  segregationist 
system.  Beginning  in  1948,  and  culminating 
In  a  massive  nationwide  protest  In  1960.  the 
African  National  Congress  political  party  or- 
ganized demonstrations  against  the  laws. 

But  the  1960  protest  Included  a  demon- 
stration at  a  small  township  called  Sharpe- 
ville.  White  police  opened  fire  on  a  black 
crowd,  and  killed  69  Africans.  A  five-month 
state  of  emergency  was  declared,  the  Con- 
gress party  was  banned  and  the  goverimient 
began  a  ruthless  camf>algn  to  stamp  out  any 
vestige  of  black  political  leadership. 

It  seems  to  have  succeeded.  Any  surviving 
political  leadership  has  been  driven  so  far 
underground  it  makes  no  rtpples  on  the  stir- 
face,  leaving  behind  a  largely  unpolitical 
mass  scrambling  to  keep  Its  privileged  eco- 
nomic position  by  going  along  with  the  sys- 
tem. 

"The  average  man  In  Soweto  is  more  wor- 
ried about  next  month's  pa;rments  on  his 
radio  set  than  about  something  called 
■freedom," "  says  a  white  liberal  with  good 
contacts  In  the  black  community.  He  rue- 
fully concedes  that  a  fairly  average  factory 
worker  living  in  Soweto  making  $600  a  year 
Is  one  of  the  richest  black  men  on  this  con- 
tinent. In  cash  terms. 

HOME    S^XET    HOME 

By  material  standards,  they  live  fairly 
well   In  the  50,000  neat  brick  houses  that 
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stretch  toward  the  horizon  in  monotjnous 
row  alter  monotono\is  row  In  Soweto.  Eut  no 
matter  how  rich  they  are,  they  cannot  buy 
the  land  on  which  their  hoxises  stan<: ,  and 
they  know  they  can  loae  the  house  at  a  white 
administrator's  whim. 

The  Johanneeburg  City  council  Is  so  proud 
of  Soweto  that  It  runs  regular  guided  tours 
through  It.  The  guides  forget  to  mention 
often  that  the  majority  of  bouaes  db  not 
have  electricity,  or  that  the  roofs  do  not  fit. 

In  all,  more  than  600.000  people  Uve  In 
Soweto — not  an  African  word,  but  an  alpha- 
betical coupling  of  letters  from  the  official 
Sngllsh  name  of  the  area — South  Western 
Townships. 

There  are  some  sporting  stadliuns,  more 
than  100  schools  (most  of  which  operate 
double  sessions  and  some  of  which  have 
teacher  pupil  ratios  of  100  to  1)  and  there 
la  even  a  large  building  called  "Uncle  Tom's 
Meeting  Hall",  (named,  the  white  guldas  who 
take  visitors  around  say,  after  a  Dormer 
white  sup>erlntendent  who  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  black  charges  as  Uncle  Tom.) 
But  since  public  assemblies  are,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  banned,  it  Is  usually  snpty. 

The  closest  thing  Soweto  residents  have 
to  a  legitimate  political  forum  Is  the  Urban 
Bantu  Council,  a  group  of  elected  African 
advisers  to  the  white  government  who  seem 
to  be  considered  by  many  Africans  as  sU>ogee. 

In  what  may  have  been  an  effort  to  shake 
that  label,  the  ooxincU  asked  the  govenunent 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  lift  some  restrlptlons 
that  make  the  council  "Important  ai^d  In- 
effective." 

The  request  was  tiimed  down  byi  Plet 
Koomhof,  deputy  minister  of  Banti}  Ad- 
ministration, whose  reply  said  he  \Tlshed 
"that  the  Bantu  would  be  happy  andi  con- 
tented," and  that  Koomhof  and  his  depart- 
ment "are  doing  everything  in  their  bower 
to  solve  any  problems  that  come  to] their 
notice." 

COMMUNICATION    CUT 

White  South  Africans  say  that  the  niyriad 
of  restrictions  apartheid  has  placed  oni  con- 
tact across  the  color  line  has  left  theni  with 
almost  no  idea  of  what  is  going  on  inside 
the  black  community.  [ 

A  white  psychologist  who  works  toten- 
sively  with  Africans  reports  that  ha  sees 
signs  of  rising  frustration,  but  is  iinpre- 
pared  to  make  any  guesses  about  what  It  will 
lead  to.  He  thinks  much  of  the  violence  that 
plagues  Soweto  is  "displaced  aggression 
against  the  white  system."  i 

The  pressures  in  Soweto  are  amon^  the 
most  intense  in  the  world,  he  thinks.  "Ifeople 
are  coming  out  of  the  tribal  life  and  trying 
to  cope  with  the  already  high  pressures  of 
a  transition  to  tirban  living,"  he  says.  1  "The 
government's  policy  of  making  them  l|ve  In 
tribal  groups  Inside  Soweto,  and  conti4ually 
saying  that  they  are  only  here  temporarily 
and  will  have  to  go  back  Into  the  trlbajl  sys- 
tem, has  a  frightening  effect  on  these  pfeople. 
as  does  the  breaking  up  of  ftunilies."     I 

His  conversations  with  patients  Indicates 
that,  from  the  black  man's  point  of  view, 
there  is  still  a  good  chance  for  a  peiceful 
transition  to  a  multi-racial  society. '  "I'm 
surprised  at  how  low  anti-white  feeliig  on 
racial  grounds  seems  to  be.  Many  Afrlcana 
still  say,  'I  be  angry  for  you  If  you  do  iome- 
thlng  to  me,  but  I  not  be  angry  for  ^ou  if 
you  do  nothing." " 

"But  the  chances  seem  to  be  going  jdown 
all  the  time.  The  government  is  taking  in  all 
or  nothing  bet  that  will  give  them  one  i  if  the 
world's  richest  countries,  or  a  devastatep  and 
blood-soaked  nation." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  21, 
"Black  Is  Bkautiful'  Catchxng  on 
South    AniCA 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
Sowxto. — In  South  Africa,  black  Is 
"Any  white  man,  no  matter  how  s 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vlcUnis,  Is  better  off  than  any  black  man,  no 
matter  how  well  educated  and  behaved,"  says 
an  African  teacher.  "All  of  us  in  Soweto 
would  change  the  color  of  our  skin  tomorrow 
If  we  could." 

The  brutalizing  and  often  violent  life  that 
srurrounds  the  i>eopIe  of  Soweto  gives  them 
little  time  for  cheerlnees.  But  they  have  de- 
veloped their  own  eclectic  life  style,  which 
mingles  the  urbanized  western  world  with 
rural  customs,  and  now  Includes  a  few  hints 
of  the  "Black  Is  Beautiful"  Idea. 

Three  strikingly  attractive  African  wom- 
en, dreased  in  smart  minl-sklrts  and  boots, 
strolled  pest  Johannedburg's  posh  Preeldent 
Hotel  a  few  weeks  ago.  White  and  black 
passers-by  stopped  in  their  tracks  to  stare. 

They  were  not  ln.trlgued  so  miich  by  the 
clothing,  for  almost  all  black  South  Africans 
m  urban  areas  dreas  in  Western  fashions. 
But  the  women  were  wearing  something 
rarely  seen  In  Africa — Afro  hairdos. 

Slnoe  they  were  hesitantly  introduced  a 
few  months  ago,  Afro  wigs  have  been  selling 
well,  aooordlng  to  surprised  hair  stylists. 
They  say  that  the  hair  of  moot  African  wom- 
en does  not  lead  Itself  to  what  is  called  the 
"natural"  look  In  the  United  States,  but 
that  the  wigs  are  high  fashion  right  now. 

The  style  has  also  recently  been  splashed 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  that  are  di- 
rected at  Africans.  The  most  important  of 
these  in  Drum,  a  glossy  and  breezy  twice- 
monthly  Llfeslze  publication  that  is  perhaps 
the  single  most  accurate  barometer  of  the 
aspirations  and  Interests  of  the  voiceless 
African  mass. 

"If  we  want  to  perk  up  sales,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  put  Casslus  Clay  or  Sammie  Davis 
Jr.  on  the  cover,"  said  one  Drum  staff  mem- 
ber. "Our  customers  will  read  everything  we 
can  print  about  them.  But  even  when  he 
was  alive.  If  we  put  Martin  Luther  King  on 
the  cover,  we  couldn't  get  rid  of  the  Issue." 

Figures  like  Clay  and  Davis  "offer  a  little 
glamor  for  people  who,  God  knows,  have 
none  in  their  own  lives,"  observed  white  psy- 
chologist. 

The  most  popular  local  hero  with  Drum 
readers  seems  to  be  Anthony  Morodl.  a  hard- 
punching  lightweight  boxer.  Sports  flgrures 
are,  in  fact,  virtually  the  only  kind  of  heroes 
South  African  blacks  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop. 

The  white  government  has  relentlessly 
stamped  out  potential  black  leadership  here 
and  tightly  controls  the  ideas  Africans  have 
access  to. 

Prom  Algeria's  Prantz  Fanon  to  Uganda's 
All  Mazrui,  important  African  writers  are 
banned.  So  are  black  South  African  writers 
like  Lewis  Nkosl.  Even  Dr.  King's  work  has 
been  censored  In  South  Africa. 

"He  was  a  wUy  old  bird,"  said  South  Afri- 
ca's chief  censor,  J.  J.  Kruger,  when  asked 
about  this.  "He  sometimes  preached  insur- 
rection subtly,  and  we  had  to  control  it." 

Kruger's  Publications  Control  Board  also 
screens  all  films  shown  to  white  or  black 
audiences,  and  sets  age  limits,  clips  any  se- 
quence from  a  film,  or  bans  It  altogether.  The 
Board  also  can,  and  does,  rule  films  suitable 
for  whites  off  limits  to  Africans. 

These  are  usually  films  that  "show  violence 
that  might  upset  the  Bantu,  such  as  these 
Ita'lan-made  westerns."  or  films  that  certain 
"objectionable  social  mixing  of  the  races," 
8.1  id  Kruger. 

An  African  workmin  claims:  "Any  time  I 
see  that  a  film  Is  limited  to  above  age  12 
for  the  whites.  I  figure  we  won't  get  to  see  it. 
They  treit  us  like  children." 

With  little  political  news  to  report,  publi- 
cations atmid  at  Africans  are  leaded  with 
sex  and  violence.  It  does  not  seem  to  hamper 
circulation  a  bit. 

After  the  Publications  Board  had  banned 
a  recent  issue  of  Drum,  which  carried  very 
explicit  Ideas  en  "Sex  Guide:  How  to  Arouse 
Desire,"  Kruger  had  a  chat  with  Drum's  edi- 
tor, who,  like  the  magazine's  owner.  Is  white. 
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"He  told  me  that  they  get  more  letters  about 
sexual  problems  and  frustrations  than  any- 
thing else."  Kruger  said.  "Apparently  the 
Bantu  is  very  mterested  In  this." 

Two  competing  English  language  newt- 
papers,  the  Post  and  The  World,  both  pri- 
vately owned  by  whites,  cater  to  the  African 
market.  The  Post  is  the  livelier  of  the  tvo, 
with  three  editions  and  selling  nearly  2SO,000 
copies  a  day  throughout  the  ooimtry. 

Photos  of  bathing  beauties  are  a  common 
feature  In  the  Post,  with  one  uncommon 
aspect. 

Editions  printed  for  areas  with  large  Col- 
ored (mulatto)  populations  often  catry 
white,  or  light  skinned,  pin-ups.  When  thoai 
editions  are  made  over  for  the  primary  Afri- 
can circulation  area,  the  white  pinups  dii. 
appear  and  African  girls  take  their  place. 

This  Is  not,  as  outsiders  might  think,  be- 
cause of  government  pressure.  It  is  Just  a 
matter  of  selling  newspapers.  "Africans  dont 
like  white  pinups,"  said  an  African  staffer, 
"Sales  would  drop  to  nothing  If  we  kept 
them  in  the  later  editions." 

The  dally  fare  of  the  tabloid-sized  papers 
may  run  from  the  grim : 

"Nude  Olrl  Found  in  Grave,"  or  perhaps 
"Hanged  Nurse  Tells  Lover,  "Don't  Weep  Over 
Me,"  "  or  even  "The  Sunny  Day  That  Turned 
Red  With  Blood,"  an  account  of  a  couple 
hacked  to  death;  to  whimsy,  as  when  a  Chi- 
nese man's  effort  to  be  reclassified  as  white 
failed.  The  story  was  headed:  "Wong  Cant 
Make  a  White." 

In  concentrating  on  mayhem,  the  pspen 
do  little  more  than  refiect  the  reality  of  the 
lives  of  many  of  their  readers. 

Soweto  is  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dan- 
gerous spots  on  Earth. 

Government  statistics  suggest  that  in  thli 
fenced  m  enclave  of  600,000  black  people  in  s 
"White  area,"  there  were  more  than  800  mur- 
ders, 1300  rapes,  4,600  muggings  and  per- 
haps 50,000  assaults  last  year. 

The  massive  Baragwanath  Hospital, 
stretches  across  150  acres  near  the  entrance 
of  Soweto  and  has  227  doctors  and  2,060 
nurses.  It  handles  more  than  1,200  operations 
a  month.  On  a  recent  Friday  night,  the  emer- 
gency ward  was  Jammed  with  bleeding,  cry- 
ing i>eople,  sometimes  with  a  knife  or  other 
weapon  still  imbedded  in  their  bodies. 

Friday  is  also  a  bad  day  to  ride  the  trains 
from  town.  It  is  pay  day  and  the  tsotsis.  H 
thugs  are  called,  are  prowling.  A  man  who 
has  seen  it  happen  often  enough  to  start 
taking  taxis  home  on  Fridays  descril)e8  one 
mode  of  operation: 

"Three  of  them  move  through  one  of  those 
packed  cars  and  stop  in  front  of  a  man.  They 
demand  his  pay  envelope.  If  he  won't  give 
it  up.  two  grab  him  and  bend  him  forward. 
The  other  one  takes  out  a  short,  sharpened 
bicycle  spoke  and  inserts  it  precisely  into 
the  man's  spinal  cord  and  wiggles  It.  It's 
over.  It's  neat,  the  man  may  not  even  bleed. 
But  he'll  never  walk  again.  And  the  three 
move  on,  and  nobody  stops  them." 

Many  Africans  complain  bitterly  that  the 
poor  street  lighting  In  Soweto  and  lack  of 
policemen  encourage 

"You  never  see  any  police  out  on  the 
streets,"  says  one  Soweto  resident.  "Not  un- 
less there  is  a  robbery  down  in  Johannee- 
burg, and  then  they  bring  the  vans  out  here 
and  round  people  up.  They  couldnt  give  • 
damn  about  us." 

But  life  inside  Soweto's  gates  is  not  all 
tears.  Most  laughter  comes  Inside  the  Sha- 
been.  the  low  key  African  version  of  an 
American  speakeasy. 

The  white  government  has  a  legal  mo- 
no-^ oly  over  the  brewing  and  sale  of  beer, 
and  the  sale  of  whisky,  to  Africans.  Out  of 
Soweto  alone  last  year,  these  sales  brought 
in  810  mUlion. 

In  all,  Soweto  residents  consumed  more 
than  30  mUlion  gallons  last  year  of  the 
soupy.  3.2  per  cent  alcohol  beer  the  govern- 
ment brews  and  markets. 
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But  the  outlets  are  beer  halls,  where 
,romen  are  not  permitted  and  men  are 
Heeted  at  the  gate  by  a  uniformed  pollce- 
^  or  a  few  scattered  lounges  that  class 
^xily  after  most  of  the  workers  get  home 
Ot>m  their  long  tralnrlde  from  Johannes- 

^ndltions  like  these  have  created  a  wide 
market  for  the  flourishing  shabeen  trade, 
unlike  beer  halls,  shabeena  are  open  day  and 
night  and  there  is  one  going  on  every  street 
onSunday.  when  the  government's  lounges 

close. 

Information  on  shabeens  Is  scanty,  because 
It  is  illegal  to  go  to  one,  and.  In  fact,  it  is 
illegal  for  a  white  to  be  In  Soweto  after  dark. 
But  if  an  outsider  were  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  a  shabeen  devotee  and  be  invited 
along,  this  Is  probably  what  ho  would  see: 
The  house  is  one  of  the  "deluxe"  models 
in  Soweto,  meaning  that  it  has  five  rooms 
Instead  of  four.  In  the  living  room  two  men 
and  a  woman  sit  on  comfortable  but  slightly 
frayed  couches.  It  is  early,  and  the  men 
are  listening  to  the  7  pjn.  news  on  the  radio 
as  they  sip  beer. 

Standing  at  a  cabinet  on  one  side  of  the 
room  Is  the  shabeen,  "queen,"  the  women 
who  runs  this  living  room  bar,  Shabeens  are 
always  run  by  women. 

This  "queen,"  is  the  wife  of  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful saleEman,  who  is  not  home  from  work 
yet.  She  had  a  good  Job  in  a  white  store 
until  about  a  year  ago,  and  her  conunand  of 
English  Indicates  that  she  is  well-educated: 
"I  got  tired  of  working  for  peanuts.  I 
was  working  harder  than  those  white  girls 
and  getting  less.  And  I  had  to  say  good 
morning  to  those  girls,  who  were  younger 
than  me.  Just  because  they  were  white.  They 
should  say  good  morning  to  an  older  woman. 
"I  quit.  We  wanted  a  new  car.  If  we  can  go 
six  months  without  the  police  raiding  us, 
then  we'll  have  enough  for  the  car." 

In  the  cabinet  were  two  bottles  of  gin,  two 
brandy  and  one  of  Scotch.  There  and  cooling 
in  the  tiny  refrigerator  in  her  tiny  kitchen 
is  a  total  of  about  toxu  dozen  bottles  of  beer, 
since  few  houses  In  Soweto  have  refrigera- 
tors, this  is  another  lure  of  the  shabeen. 

The  news  is  finished,  a  small  record  player 
is  spinning  away  with  scratchy,  qvilet  Jazz. 
Over  the  next  few  hours  men  who  are  doc- 
tors, businessmen  and  teachers  wander  In, 
Join  in  animated  conversation  and  occasion- 
ally flirt  with  the  few  women  there.  Their 
status  seems  to  be  ambiguous. 

Conversation  Is  mostly  light.  A  man  gulp- 
ing down  gin,  at  a  dollar  a  nip,  explains: 
"We  know  we  drink  this  stuff  too  fast,  but 
what  can  we  do?  When  we  brewed  our  own 
beer  at  home,  it  was  always  In  big  open 
pots,  emd  it  wouldn't  keep.  So  we  had  to 
finish  it  all.  And  here,  we  know  the  police 
could  come  In  at  any  time,  and  we  dont 
want  to  be  found  with  anything.  So  we  try 
to  drink  it  quick." 

Kven  in  the  confines  of  this  smoke-filled 
Illegal  place,  no  one  discusses  anything  ap- 
proaching politics.  "There  are  Informers 
everywhere,"  says  an  African  later. 

Serving  Scotch  marks  this  shat>een  at  the 
top  of  the  Soweto  social  ladder,  according 
to  a  man  who  knows  the  community  well. 

Beneath  it  he  ranks  three  other  general 
categorlee,  ranging  from  the  "tribal"  sha- 
been, where  only  men  gather  and  drink 
borne  brewed  beer,  to  the  "clerk"  shabeen, 
usually  run  by  a  teacher  with  a  husband 
who  wants  the  high  life.  Africans  In  white 
collar  Jobs,  but  still  below  the  professional 
rank,  gather  there. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  27,  1970] 

South  Atrica:  Whttz  Skin  Better 

Than  QoLn 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

DooRNTONTEiN,  SoxTTH  AnticA. — While,  ths 

white  miner,  signaled  with  his  hand  and  the 

Diack  miner  started  the  drill.  The  Africa's 
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body  shook  violently  as  the  sharp,  short 
bursts  caromed  around  the  four-foot  high  pit 
that  had  been  blasted  here  3.500  feet  beneath 
the  earth's  surface. 

WUlie  makes  about  300  rand  ($420)  a 
month.  The  black  miner,  who  Is  known  to 
the  compemy  not  by  name  but  by  an  Identity 
number,  makes  20  rand  ($28)  a  month.  They 
do  about  the  same  vrork,  the  white  mining 
supervisor  conceded.  "Why  the  difference  In 
pay?"  asked  Lee  Hayden,  one  of  the  half 
dozen  visitors  the  supervisor  was  guiding 
around  the  gold  mine. 

"Because  Willie's  skin  Is  white,"  the  guide 
replied  matter-of-factly.  "It  is  the  most 
valuable  commodity  you  can  have  In  South 
Africa.  It  Is  more  valuable  than  this  yellow 
stuff  we  blast  out  of  the  earth." 

This  reasoning  does  not,  of  course,  follow 
standard  laws  of  economics,  like  supply  and 
demand.  The  white  men  who  own  the  mine 
would  love  to  get  rid  of  Willie,  and  give 
the  black  miner  a  little — but  not  too  much — 
of  Willie's  Inflated  salary. 

They  cannot.  The  law  will  not  let  them. 
A  professor  at  Wltswatersrand  University  In 
Johsmnesburg.  where  Miss  Hayden  is  a  stu- 
dent, explained  it  this  way  later: 

"The  mine  owners  don't  need  Willie.  They 
don't  need  the  white  miners  at  all.  But  the 
government  does." 

Men  like  Willie  have  shaped  much  of  South 
AMca's  history  during  this  cent\iry.  They 
have  forced  the  government  to  solve  "the 
poor  white  problem"  perhaps  more  success- 
fully than  any  other  Industrialized  country 
has  by  bending  those  laws  of  economics  to 
meet  the  laws  of  politics. 

In  the  process,  they  have  laid  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  apartheid — the  color  bar, 
which  prohibits  employers  from  giving  "tra- 
ditionally white"  and  skilled  Jobs  to  Africans. 
This  has  produced  the  bizarre  spectacle 
of  South  African  big  business,  retrained  by 
law  from  cutting  costs,  lashing  out  occasion- 
ally at  the  government  for  being  too  con- 
servative on  race,  and  too  liberal  In  its  readi- 
ness to  intervene  In  the  country's  "free 
enterprise"  system. 

Rumblings  from  big  business  that  have 
convinced  many  South  Africa  watchers  that 
economic  forces  will  eventxially  erode  apart- 
held  and  that  they  offer  the  only  chance 
for  peaceful  change. 

They  cite  an  ever-Increasing  d^endency 
by  the  expanding  economy  on  black  labor 
and  predict  that  this  can  be  translated  into 
gradual  and  political  advances  for  the  16  mil- 
lion non-whites  who  are  now  powerless. 

Many  who  make  that  argtm[ient  are  out- 
side South  Africa,  especially  the  American 
businessmen  who  have  Invested  $1  blUlon  In 
South  Africa. 

But  from  the  inside,  the  situation  looks 
quite  different.  There  are  few  concrete  signs 
that  the  economic  advances  non-whltee  have 
made  In  recent  years  add  up  to  anything 
more  than  material  gains — and  even  those 
are  not  as  much  as  is  often  claimed. 

Publicly,  leaders  of  the  nillng  National 
Paxty  have  Increasingly  made  it  clear  that 
they  vrill.  If  necessary,  sacrifice  economic 
progress  to  keep  complete  control  over  the 
Africans. 

Privately,  they  say  exactly  the  same  thing. 
"It  woiild  be  nice  to  believe  that  economic 
forces  will  predominate,"  says  one  National 
Party  leader  who  Is  slightly  disillusioned 
with  the  course  apartheid  Is  taking  at  the 
moment.  "But  they  won't.  The  whites  will 
say,  "They  (the  Africans)  must  go.  We  want 
them  out.'  And  they  will  go." 

History  would  seem  to  back  his  argument 
that  the  politicized  economy  of  South  Africa 
adapts  well  to  C4>artheid  and  the  few  handi- 
caps It  offers. 

"More  economic  progress  means  the  gov- 
ernment can  buy  more  guns,  bigger  tanks 
and  pay  Its  ^>ies  among  the  Africans  a  lot 
better,"  says  one  economist  who  opposes 
apartheid.  "Over  the  past  decade,  as  the  Afri- 
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cans'  economic  position  has  inyjroved,  the 
few  rights  they  had  have  disappeared." 

While  it  is  brutally  repressive  toward  Afri- 
cans. South  Africa's  governmental  machinery 
has  an  extraordinary  sensitivity  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  white  working  class.  It  Is  a 
white  proletarian's  dream. 

A  few  months  ago,  for  example,  the  South 
African  parliament  went  to  the  trouble  of 
passing  a  law  that  In  effect  does  nothing 
more  than  protect  one  white  laboratory  as- 
sistant In  the  town  of  Port  Elizabeth  from 
ever  being  r^laced  by  an  African. 

This  trend  began  In  1922.  Faced  with  a  ds- 
preesion  and  a  fixed  price  for  gold,  mine  own- 
ers began  to  replace  white  miners  with  cheap- 
er black  labor. 

White  workers  (influenced,  Ironically,  by 
Oommunlst  organizers)  went  on  strike,  at- 
tacked the  Africans  and  tried  to  shut  ths 
mines.  The  government  called  out  troops,  and 
260  persons  were  killed. 

Two  years  later,  that  government  was  voted 
out  of  office  and  a  coalition  regime  to<*  over. 
The  coalition,  forerunner  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Party,  had  campaigned  on  one  Issue. 
Voters  had  to  chooee  whether  "South  Africa 
should  be  one  huge  black  compound  for  ths 
benefit  of  the  capitalists,  or  a  prosperous 
white  man's  country." 

The  voters  gave  their  answer,  and  two  years 
later  the  color  bair  was  firmly  Installed  in 
mines  and  Industry.  It  still  functions — al- 
though prosperity  has  reshaped  It. 

Since  1947,  the  South  African  gross  nation- 
al product  has  Increased  150  per  cent  in  real 
terms,  and  the  standard  of  living  has  dou- 
bled as  the  result  of  a  remarkable  Industrial 
surge  that  seems  to  be  peaking  now. 

The  spirit  upward  has  dragged  the  color  bar 
along  with  It.  As  more  and  more  skilled  Jobs 
have  developed,  an  Intense  labor  shortage  has 
pulled  more  and  man  Africans  into  the 
economy. 

The  government  has  bad  to  resort  to 
granting  wholesale  exemptions  from  race  re- 
strictions to  employers  who  cannot  And  white 
workers.  Firms  that  cannot  get  the  exemp- 
tion, or  do  not  want  to  bother  with  the  un- 
wieldy government  bureaucracy,  find  ways 
around  It. 

They  hire  African  clerks  and  call  them 
messengers.  They  fragment  Jobs  held  by 
whites,  write  new  descriptions  and  hire  tbrss 
Africans  for  less  than  a  white. 

But  the  government  refuses  to  Jettison 
the  color  bar,  which,  for  one  thing,  Instirss 
that  whites  will  never  work  for  Africans. 
The  regime  Is  willing  to  put  up  with  moun- 
tains of  paperwork  for  that  "protection." 

"This  crazy  country  has  half  its  population 
employed  Issuing  permits  to  the  other  half  so 
they  can  go  to  work,"  complains  Parliament 
member  Helen  Suzman. 

Few  would  dispute  that  Africans  have  mads 
Important  gains  In  recent  years. 

Qovemment  figures  tend  to  be  over-opti- 
mlstlo  because  one  of  the  regime's  principal 
claims  Is  that  "our  Africans"  are  more  pros- 
perous than  any  In  lndq>endent  black  coun- 
tries. 

It  does  seem  likely,  however,  that  the  p«r 
capita  income  of  the  African  population  la 
about  $120  a  year,  high  by  this  continent's 
standards.  Black  workers  In  Industry  do 
much  better,  probably  averaging  closs  to 
$600  a  year,  or  more,  per  worker. 

This  Is  not,  however,  the  whole  story.  A 
recent  official  survey  shows  that  In  the  segre- 
gated township  of  Soweto.  outside  Johannes- 
burg, whsre  many  of  those  Indiistrial  workers 
live,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  families 
had  Incomes  below  the  estimated  minlmiim 
living  costs  for  thait  area,  also  high  by  Afrloaa 
standards. 

Thus  far,  increased  prosperity  has  not 
brought  any  social  gains.  "They  coxild  maks 
an  African  general  manager  of  this  company, 
and  he  would  still  have  to  live  In  Soweto," 
said  one  disgruntled  white  executive.  "It 
doesn't  change  a  danon  thing." 
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Moreover,   whites  are  taking  an  ev4r  In 
creasing  sliare  of   tbe  prosperity.  The   gov- 
ernment's   Department    of    Statistics 
white  wages  in  industry  and  mining  ro4e  $18 
a  man   last   year,  while  African  waget  rose 
only  tl.M. 

The  average  white  worker's  earning^  were 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  African 'sTwhltes 
control  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  najtion's 
personal  cash  Inoome,  while  non-white^  have 
more  than  80  i>er  cent  of  the  j>opulat|on. 

As  the  case  of  Willie  antt  his  black  com- 
panion demonstrated,  the  ^p  is  perhaps 
greatest  In  mining,  where  white  workers 
make  20  times  as  much  as  black  ones^— and 
where  the  color  bar  has  remained  most  iflrm- 
ly  entrenched. 

Mining  IS  the  last  stronghold  of  thel  poor 
white,  and  he  does  not  want  to  give  up  any 
jobs.  When  mine  owners  tried  recently  to  get 
the  strong  Mineworkers  Union  to  let  black 
men  do  the  menial  Job  of  picking  up|  rock 
samples,  the  union  balked.  Whites  i  said 
"samplers"  were  white  Jobs  in  1911,1  and 
should  remain  white  Jobs. 

This  attitude  has  raised  mining  cost4  and 
put  mlneowners  at  the  forefront  of  those 
calling  for  changes  in  the  color  bar. 

"Apartheid  can  give  white  capitalists  and 
black  workers  a  common  cause  sometimes," 
Francis  Wilson,  economist  at  the  University 
of  Cape  Town,  says  with  a  hint  of  a  chiickle. 
"All  the  mines  su-e  asking  for  Is  the  same 
kind  of  flexlbUity  that  industry  has.  If  Tthey 
get  It,  the  change  wlU  be  heralded  by  iiany 
as  the  end  of  apartheid.  It  won't  be,  of  course. 
It  win  Just  be  another  shifting  of  the  fcolor 
bar."  ^ 

Wilson  notes  that  while  many  business- 
men and  mine  owners  "make  a  fuss  al^out 
how  unjust  It  Is  for  a  black  man  not  to  De 
able  to  work  because  of  race  restrictions, 
hardly  any  ever  say  anything  about  thel  Jus- 
tice of  making  Africans  live  in  Soweto,  or  not 
letting  them  have  unions,  or  about  voting." 
African  trade  unions  are  not  legal,  an^  the 
government  negotiates  for  African  workirs  if 
they  ask  it  to. 

Surprisingly,  some  white  trade  unions  have 
now  begun  to  attack  the  color  bar  as  well. 
J.  A.  Qrobbelaar,  head  of  the  moderate  Tirade 
Union  Council  of  South  Africa,  thinks  the 
barrier  harms  the  entire  labor  movement  by 
artificially  inflating  wages  that  encoiirage 
employers  to  replace  men  with  machinesi  and 
to  fragment  Jobs. 

"The  whites  are  in  danger  of  pricing  them- 
selvea  out  of  the  market,"  says  Grobbdaar. 
"It  is  not  only  immoral,  but  completely,  un- 
realistic." j 

Orobbelaar  is  one  who  subscribes  tol  the 
theory  that  Africans  will  take  a  more  and 
more  important  role  in  the  economy,  and  will 
be  so  essential  to  it  they  will  be  able  tA  ex- 
tract concessions  from  the  white  rulers.! 

He  noted  there  are  already  4  million  ^on- 
whltes  in  the  5.5  million  strong  workfor(je  in 
the  so-called  white  economy.  At  its  present 
5.8  percent  a  year  growth  rate,  the  econt>my 
will  be  short  600,000  skilled  workers  In^ ten 
years.  ' 

"The  whites  will  choose  growth.  I  dont 
think  they  will  ever  choose  to  be  segregfited 
and  poor.  They  will  choose  to  be  integrated 
and  rich.  They're  on  the  bloody  merr](  go 
round,  and  cant  get  off  now,  man." 

Bnt  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  P»rty, 
which  represents  the  ruling  Africaners,  iave 
already  begun  to  say  the  country  needs  to 
slow  Its  growth  anyway,  to  flght  inflatlci. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28.  1470  ] 

Apaktheio  Comes  im  High  and  Low  Versions 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Pretoria. — There  are  two  apartheids,  pne 
Is  oppressively  real  and  mundane.  The  other 
la  Intellectual,  a  vague  theory  undertakeli  in 
the  name  of  freedom.  T 

The  first  kind  of  apartheid  confronts  the 
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arriving  traveler  at  South  Africa's  main  air- 
port, named  for  war  hero  Jan  Smuts. 

No  matter  how  well  the  traveler  feels  pre- 
pared by  the  countless  books,  films  and 
articles  that  have  dissected  this  country  and 
its  distinctive  practices,  there  Is  a  sharp  Jolt 
as  he  steps  out  of  the  Impersonally  efficient 
customs  hall  and  into  the  cavern-like,  nolse- 
fiUed  waiting  room. 

The  Jumbo  Jets  will  soon  be  landing  here, 
but  for  a  moment  the  visitor  is  wrenched 
back  two  decades,  perhaps  mto  the  rural 
Southern  United  States. 

APARTHEm    SIGNS 

Discrimination  Is  not  whispered  or  done 
subtly  in  this  country.  "Blanke" — white  In 
Afrikaans,  the  language  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
whites — shout  the  big  signs  over  the  res- 
taurants, restrooms  and  even  the  observa- 
tion platform.  "Nie  Blanke"  read  those  on 
the  fewer,  smaller  and  dirtier  counterparts 
for  nonwhites. 

Written  across  the  nation's  park  benches, 
elevators,  liquor  stores,  unwritten  but  still 
present  on  many  church  entrances,  these 
signs  are  for  much  of  the  outside  world 
"apartheid." 

But  officially,  they  aren't.  "Apartheid"  Is 
the  name  given  to  a  lofty  social  and  strategic 
plan  to  create  a  white  fortress  spanning  87 
per  cent  of  the  country. 

Africans  will  be  encouraged,  or  coerced, 
into  "finding  their  own  freedoms"  in  eight 
separate  homelands  where  they  can  theoreti- 
cally run  their  own  affairs  without  Interfer- 
ence from  the  white  man — and.  more  Impor- 
tantly, without  Interfering  In  white  South 
Africa. 

Much  of  the  outside  world  dismisses  the 
theory  of  apartheid  as  unworkable,  or  un- 
desirable because  the  leaders  of  four  million 
whites  have  made  all  the  decisions  affecting 
16  million  non-whites. 

But  this  grand  design  has  now  acquired  its 
own  momentum.  It  has  become  a  powerful 
dynamic  for  change  in  the  situation  it  la 
supposed  to  resolve. 

HAS     spur     PABTT 

Political  Uvea  have  been  staked  on  It,  mll- 
llona  of  dollars  spent  In  its  name,  people 
cmshed  to  fxirther  its  goals.  Its  implemen- 
tation has  even  provoked  the  first  significant 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Party  since 
the  Nationalists  gained  control  of  the  coun- 
try in  1948  Eind  Introduced  the  word  "apart- 
held"  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Afrikaans  word  U  usually  translated 
to  mean  "separateness,"  or  "apartness." 

But  because  the  world  has  fastened  a  bitter 
stigma  on  the  visible,  everyday  segregation 
of  the  races,  the  government  has  almost  en- 
tirely dropped  apartheid,  opting  instead  to 
call  their  blueprint  of  separate  nations 
"separate  development."  Segregation  In  fa- 
cilities is  labeled  "petty,"  or  little  apartheid 
here. 

But  these  practices  do  not  loom  small  in 
the  minds  of  whites,  or  blacks,  in  South 
Africa. 

"For  most  of  the  whites,  keeping  Africans 
off  park  benches  and  out  of  coffee  shops  is 
apartheid."  said  one  outspoken  white  gov- 
ernment employee  recently. 

"They  don't  have  the  foggiest  notion  what 
the  big  Ideological  plan  is  all  about.  But  as 
long  as  they  read  In  the  paper  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  passed  a  new  law,  and  some- 
thing Is  being  done  to  the  African,  they 
think,    'Apartheid    is    being    implemented.'" 

ELECTION    WHITEWASH 

These  conunents  seemed  to  take  on  some 
validity  In  the  recent  national  election,  when 
government  officials  practically  fell  over  each 
other  m  rushing  to  tell  white  voters  that 
they  were  "proud  to  announce"  that  thou- 
sands of  Africans  would  lose  white-collar 
Jobs  (none  has.  nor  are  they  likely  to)  and 
pledge  to  build  expensive  pedestrian  bridges 
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so  Africans  could  get  to  work  without  walk. 
Ing  through  "white"  streets. 

Besides  whatever  political  purposes  petty 
apartheid  serves,  It  is  also  a  powerful  force 
for  maintaining  the  master-servant  relation- 
ship that  has  traditionally  existed  between 
whites  and  blacks  here. 

The  desire  to  completely  separate  the  races 
in  South  Africa  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Dutch  sea  captain  Jan  Van  Rlebeeck  and  his 
small  party  of  farmers  who  landed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1752. 

Van  Rlebeeck's  answer  was  to  erect  a  bit- 
ter-almond hedge  around  his  settlement  to 
keep  Africans  out,  and  to  keep  his  own  men 
from  pUferlng  goods  and  taking  them  out  to 
trade  to  the  Africans.  Understanding  neither 
the  whites  who  were  to  become  the  Boers,  nor 
the  Africans  who  were  called  Hottentots  Van 
Rlebeeck  failed. 

Three  centuries  later.  Van  Rlebeeck's  de- 
cedants  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  much  bet- 
ter with  the  giant  metamorphlcal  hedge 
they  are  trying  to  erect  around  their  cities. 

FEARS    FOR    SURVIVAL 

De^ite  the  hostlUty  apartheid  has  created 
for  them,  and  the  holes  It  shows,  South 
Africa's  white  leaders  Insist  It  will  work.  It 
has  to,  they  add,  because  they  are  convinced 
that  their  survival  depends  on  It. 

Critics  suggest  that  big  apartheid, 
launched  with  much  fanfare  seven  years  ago 
is  getting  nowhere. 

For  one  thing,  the  desolate  homelands— 
which  still  exist  almost  entirely  on  paper— 
cannot  even  support  the  4.5  million  people 
who  live  there  now,  much  less  absorb  more. 

The  division  of  the  land  not  only  reserves 
87  per  cent  of  it  for  the  whites,  but  gives 
them  all  the  cities,  most  of  the  good  farms, 
and  almost  all  of  the  country's  tremendous 
wealth. 

Despite  a  vast  bureaucracy  designed  to 
keep  Africans  out  of  the  white  areas,  80.000 
new  black  workers  pour  into  the  expanding 
white  economy  every  year. 

Informed  economists  say  that  even  if  the 
government  can  complete  its  ambitious  de- 
velopment programs  for  the  homelands,  the 
annual  flow  of  new  black  workers  ten  years 
from  now  will  still  be  50,000. 

"The  government  is  giving  us  freedom." 
said  one  African  who,  like  most  of  his  col- 
leagues, seemed  unimpressed  by  apartheid's 
promises.  "We  have  the  freedom  to  stay  In 
the  white  areas  and  eat,  or  go  back  to  the 
homelands,  and  starve." 

Politically,  the  government's  reluctance  to 
release  key  powers  to  the  Transkel,  the  only 
homeland  that  has  a  functioning  self -govern' 
ing  legislature,  has  raised  doubts  about  the 
white  regime's  intentions  to  live  up  to  its 
pledges  of  eventual  sovereignty  for  the  home- 
lands. 

The  growing  perception  of  these  weak- 
nesses In  the  development  of  apartheid  has 
provoked  the  widely  publicized,  but  often 
misinterpreted,  Verligte-Verkrampte  split 
within  the  National  party  and  within 
Afrlkanerdom  in  general. 

Verilgte  Is  an  Afrikaans  word  meaning 
"enlightened."  Because  they  are  ranged 
against  the  ultrarlghtlst  Verkramptes  ("en- 
closed"), the  Verllgtes  have  often  been  por- 
trayed to  the  outside  world  as  a  liberal  force. 
They   view   themselves  in   that  light. 

APARTHEm    mEALS 

But  whether  one  considers  them  liberal 
on  race  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  whether 
one  considers  apartheid  to  be  the  answer  for 
South  Africa's  tricky  racial  situation.  For  the 
Verllgtes  say  that  apartheid  is  a  good  Idea, 
and  its  only  problem  Is  that  the  government 
won't  get  on  with  It. 

Toung  Afrikaners  "have  come  to  separate 
development  out  of  the  highest  Ideals.  Now 
they  want  those  ideals  implemented,"  Leon 
Coetzee,    a    Afrikaner    philosophy    teacher. 
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wrote  nearly  two  years  ago  in  the  South 
African  magazine  Newscheck. 

Newscheck,  modeled  after  Time  magazine, 
U  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  Verllgtes. 
Its  editor  Is  Otto  Krause,  an  exuberant  young 
Afrikaner  who  acquired  a  taste  for  rep  ties 
riiirinir  a  vear  at  Yale. 

Krause  calU  the  Verilgte  approach  to  apart- 
held  "a  radical  solution,"  so  liberal  that 
It  may  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  European- 
oriented  minds  with  their  outmoded  guilt 
concepts  and  fetishes  for  traditional  answers 
which  fail  anyway." 

He  argues  that  providing  different  home- 
lands for  entirely  separate  nationalities  that 
have  conflicting  interests  will  head  off  the 
kind  of  nationalistic  wars  Europe  has  experi- 
enced In  the  past  two  centuries. 

He  compares  the  present  social  disrup- 
tion—which he  admits  Is  being  Inflicted 
almost  entirely  on  blacks — with  Stalin's 
collectivization  of  the  peasants  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  says  the  results  apartheid  will 
bring  will  Jxistify  Its  methods. 

MANY    MOLDS 

Another  leading  Verilgte  intellectual,  Piet 
Clllle.  editor  of  the  National  Party-controlled 
Die  Burger  newspaper  also  accused  outsiders 
of  trying  to  fit  South  Africa's  many  different 
people  Into  one  mold  and  demanding  that 
they  stay  inside  that  structure. 

"If  I  could  believe  in  the  one-nation  con- 
cept, I  could  go  around  with  a  clear  con- 
science Uke  the  liberals  who  live  in  rich  villas 
in  rich  suburbs  do,"  said  CllUe.  "But  It  won't 
work  here. 

"Apartheid  Is  Just  a  way  to  get  the  white 
man  to  behave  decently.  One  can  only  be 
liberal  from  a  position  of  strength,  and  we 
can  only  feel  strong  on  the  basis  of  separate 
freedoms  and  separate  areas. 

The  Afrikaner  Nationalists  Insist  that  sep- 
arate development  will  work  because  its 
building  vertical,  not  horizontal  apartheid. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  their  theories 
resemble  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
black  power  advocates  in  the  United  States. 

Vertical  apartheid  means  that  the  Africans 
can  develop  their  own  cultures  and  national- 
ism In  their  own  areas,  and  attain  the  high- 
est economic  level  possible  In  their  own 
communities. 

Horizontal  segregation  would  result  in 
whites  always  dominating  the  top  positions 
In  a  theoretically  Integrated  society,  creating 
resentment  that  would  eventually  tear  the 
entire  structure  apart. 

Some  of  the  country's  best  economists 
contend  that  apartheid  will  Just  convert  the 
majority  of  the  black  population  into  a  vast 
pool  of  migratory  labor. 

The  pattern  is  clearly  established  in  the 
country's  mines,  where  nearly  400,000  men 
work  for  six  to  18  months  at  a  stretch,  living 
without  families  In  crowded  dormitories. 

IMACINART  LINES 

The  apartheid  machinery  has  already 
streamlined  the  four  million  black  work  force 
In  white  Industrial  areas  by  pushing  as  many 
of  the  elderly,  children  and  nonworklng 
women  as  possible  back  In  the  homelands. 

Unlike  the  India-Pakistan  division,  apart- 
held  does  not  call  for  complete  partition. 
There  will  always  be  a  large  but  unspecified 
number  of  Africans  (probably  a  minimum  of 
six  million)  who  will  remain  In  white  South 
Africa,  as  long  as  the  whites  need  their  labor. 
Others  will  live  in  pocket  homelands  near 
white  industrial  areas,  crossing  Imaginary 
borders  each  day  to  work  In  the  plants,  and 
then  returning  to  the  "homelands"  to  exer- 
cise their  political  and  social  rights. 

As  Editor  Clllle  indicated,  one  of  the  favor- 
ite Verilgte  arguments  is  that  as  big  apart- 
held  makes  progress,  the  whites  will  feel  more 
secure  and  let  up  on  petty  aparthled. 

But  the  seven  years  since  the  Transkel  was 
set  on  the  road  to  independence,  which  is 
promised  at  some  vague  point  this  side  of 
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eternity,  have  produced  an  intensification  of 
discrimination  against  blacks. 

Thousands  of  laws  and  regulations,  rang- 
ing from  the  puzzling  to  the  Insulting  to  the 
ludicrous,  govern  human  relations  In  South 
Africa. 

A  white  can  Invite  a  black  into  his  house 
but  he  must  not  offer  him  a  drink  of  whisky. 
The  African  has  to  bring  his  own — and  In 
most  towns,  leave  at  the  stroke  of  10  p.m. 

ASIAN  ROULETTE 

In  Durban  recently,  a  teenage  Chinese  g^lrl 
was  barred  from  completing  a  tennis  tourn- 
ment  she  had  entered,  because  a  white  com- 
plained. 

If  the  girl  bad  been  of  Japanese  origin, 
however,  she  could  have  played  tennis  with 
as  many  whites  as  she  liked.  Japanese  are 
"honorary"  whites,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  Is  trying  to  boost  its  trade  with 
Japan. 

Prime  Minister  John  Vorster  was  Eisked 
about  this  dichotomy  at  a  public  meeting  In 
April.  Vorster  patiently  explained  that  Japa- 
nese are  in  South  Africa  on  a  nonpermanent 
basis,  usually  on  business  trips,  and  therefore 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  govern- 
ment set  aside  separate  group  areas  and 
facilities  for  them.  Thus,  they  had  to  share 
white  facilities. 

But  the  descendants  of  Chinese,  who  have 
been  in  the  country  for  generations,  "have 
areas  of  their  own,"  Vorater  noted,  "and 
there  are  a  large  ntimber  of  Chinese." 

The  question  of  numbers,  in  fact,  seems 
to  underlie  both  brands  of  apartheid,  big 
and  little.  This  may  account  for  outsiders' 
confusion  about  apartheid.  Surprisingly, 
some  of  South  Africa's  most  Important  peo- 
ple seem  to  share  some  of  the  confusion. 

DIOR    AND    WATERMELON 

Jan  Marais  is  the  energetic  widely  traveled 
president  of  the  important  Trust  Bank  Or- 
ganization in  Capetown.  He  wears  Dior  silk 
ties  and  smokes  only  the  most  expensive  and 
longest  cigars  available. 

During  a  recent  Interview,  he  was  asked 
about  the  implications  of  apartheid  and  its 
philosophy.  He  replied  with  an  anecdote: 

"I  was  visited  by  an  Important  American 
some  time  ago,  a  man  who  was  an  adviser  to 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  he  couldn't  un- 
derstand apartheid.  So  I  took  him  to  my 
beach,  which  is  quiert  ano  well  kept,  and 
then  we  went  over  to  a  non white  be««;h.  And 
after  he  saw  those  crowds  of  people  washing 
their  faces  with  watermelon,  he  understood 
at  once.  Apartheid  helps  me  keep  my  beach 
uncrowded." 

Mrs.  J.  M.  De  Wet.  wife  of  the  president 
of  Fort  Hare  University  which  is  located  in 
the  small,  remote  town  of  Alice,  recently  told 
a  visitor  that  the  need  for  apartheid  was 
underscored  for  her  on  a  visit  to  Capetown, 
in  which  she  saw  crowds  of  nonwhites  get- 
ting on  their  buses.  "If  they  got  on  our 
buses,  we  would  be  crushed.  We  would  never 
find  a  seat." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1970] 

U.S.   PiEMS   Profit   in   South   Africa 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

"General  Motors  South  African  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Republic" — a  recent  O.M. 
handout  to  the  South  African  press. 

JoHANNSSBUKG. — The  llst  begins  with  Ab- 
bot Laboratories  and  ends,  nearly  300  entries 
later,  with  Westlnghouse  Electric.  The  firms 
on  It  range  from  the  J.  I.  Case  Company  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  to  world-wide  giants  Esso 
Standard  and  Colgate  Palmolive. 

These  American  firms  have  an  estimated 
$1  billion  stake  in  the  flourishing  South  Af- 
rican economy.  Most  of  them  have  reaped 
handsome  rewards  from  their  investments. 

Eagerly  seeking  new  ways  to  place  money 
here,  American  businessmen  do  not  seem  to 
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share  the  fears  of  the  State  Department  that 
South  Africa's  "firm  repression  of  Africtm. 
nationalism  can  lead  only  to  disaster  for  all 
its  people,"  as  a  recent  Department  publica- 
tion predicted. 

Nor  do  they  seem  to  believe — or,  perhaps, 
they  are  not  affected  by — the  criticism  of 
some  American  liberals  that  their  presence  In 
South  Africa  helps  maintain  an  oppressive 
white  minority  regime  ruling  over  16  mil- 
lion nonwhites. 

CONCERN   FOR   IMAGE 

They  are  becoming  concerned,  however, 
about  the  increasing  tempo  and  volume  of 
such  criticism.  They  fear  that  it  could  dam- 
age their  images,  and  profits,  back  home. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  they  have  seen  dis- 
sident General  Motors  stockholders  criticize 
the  company's  Involvement  In  South  Africa, 
and  have  seen  the  United  States  officially 
discourage  American  investment  in  the 
South  African-controlled  territory  of  South 
West  Africa. 

Before  that,  antl-apartheld  groups  had 
launched  picketing  campaigns  against  three 
large  New  York  banks  and  other  firms  that 
operate  In  South  Africa. 

The  protestors.  Joined  by  some  members 
of  Congress,  are  trying  to  pressxire  American 
business  to  disengage  from  South  Africa. 
Withdrawing  investment  and  shutting  off 
trade  would  weaken  the  economy  and  force 
the  National  Party  government  to  alter  Its 
severe  racial  discrimination,  apartheid  foes 
contend. 

At  the  least,  they  argpae,  such  moves  would 
add  substance  to  the  strong  disapproval  of 
apartheid  voiced  by  American  businessmen 
who  are  doing  quite  well  from  the  present 
system. 

TEST    CASE 

Because  of  the  high  American  business 
profile  here,  and  the  volatile  nature  of  civil 
rights  at  home.  South  Africa  might  be  the 
perfect  test  case  for  the  use  of  economic  pres- 
sure in  international  politics.  Often  discussed 
in  cases  like  Greece,  Spain  and  Cuba,  it  has 
rarely  been  used — Cuba  being  the  exception. 

Some  of  the  American  firms  under  attack  at 
home  reply  that  their  presence  in  South 
Africa  Is  actually  helping  chip  away  at  apart- 
heid. They  are  here  primarily  to  make 
money,  they  admit,  but  they  also  argue  that 
American  Investment  constitutes  a  powerful 
force  for  change  in  South  Africa. 

Thus  far,  the  gradually  growing  debate  on 
disengagement  seems  to  have  done  nothing 
to  reduce  the  tremendous  impact  American 
investment  and  trade  have  had  on  the  coun- 
try that  is  at  once  Africa's  economic  giant 
and  diplomatic  pariah. 

At  the  moment,  American  oil  oompanlea 
are  taking  a  leading  role  in  the  search  for  the 
one  natural  resource  South  Africa  does  not 
have,  but  desperately  needs  to  stave  off  any 
move  at  sanctions  or  blockade — petroleum. 

Many  of  South  Africa's  four  million  whites 
admire,  and  copy  as  much  aa  possible,  the 
American  way  of  life.  "From  barbeques  to 
supermarkets,  we're  American  all  the  way," 
sas^s  Jan  Marias,  who  has  made  a  fortune  by 
Importing  American  banking  methods  Intn 
the  South  African  scene. 

AMERICAN   FLAVOR 

Johannesburg  is  a  bustling  city  of  one  mil- 
lion people  with  well-designed  sky  scrapers 
and  modem  stores  that  would  fit  nicely  Into 
any  large  American  city. 

Toung  South  African  executives  rent  their 
Chrysler  Valiant  compacts  from  Avis  or  Hertz, 
drink  Carllng's  Black  Label  beer  with  lunch, 
and  pay  the  bills  with  American  Express  or 
Diners  Club.  At  home,  their  wives  vacuum 
with  Hoover,  keep  food  In  Frigldalres  and 
make  up  with  Max  Factor. 

Book  value  of  American  direct  Investment 
in  South  Africa  is  estimated  at  $750  million. 
Experts  here  say  that  the  actual   value  la 
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probably  double  ttiat  figure,  and  growing 
steadily. 

Most  companies  get  a  phenomenal  1 16  to 
30  per  cent  a  year  return  on  their  l|»veBt- 
ments.  and  they  point  out  that  while  invest- 
ment In  South  Africa  represents  only  1.2  per 
cent  of  American  capital  overseas,  It  praducee 
a  per  cent  of  American  earnings  abro»d. 

This  has  encouraged  American  buslzNess  to 
put  more  money  Into  South  Africa  than  It 
has  Invested  in  all  other  African  couptrles 
south  of  the  Sahara  combined. 

irsxD  TO  jTJBnrr 

The  Investmeot-hungry,  market-poor  black 
countries  to  the  ncath  may  resent  tha  pat- 
tern, but  they  are  hardly  In  a  poeltlon  to 
stop  It. 

But  American  concerns  beginning  to  react 
to  pnesure  from  civil  rights  organizations  at 
home,  now  feel  compelled  to  Justify  what  un- 
til a  short  time  ago  was  a  simple  and  i|ighly 
profitable  business  operation. 

One  of  the  first  noticeable  shifts  came  In  a 
March.  1967,  speech  by  David  RockeleUer, 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
Chase  operates  In  South  Africa  through  the 
Standards  Bank  organization. 

"We  are  convinced  that  over  a  perl^  of 
time,  the  Standard  bank  can  exert  a  con- 
structive Influence  on  racial  conditloQ^  in 
South  Africa,"  RockefeUer  told  his  stock- 
holders. Since  then,  many  other  AmeMcan 
firms  have  echoed  this  idea.  i 

But  It  Is  difficult  to  find  any  tangibli  evi- 
dence that  American  Investment  has  afffcted 
the  deeply  entrenched  apartheid  system 
which  excludes  blacks  from  most  skilled 
Jobs. 

NOTHtNC    CONC&ETX 

St^hen  Pryke,  a  Chase  vice  preeldenlj  and 
top  man  in  South  Africa,  said  In  a  recent 
Interview  that  "there  is  no  way  you  can  ^Int 
to  something  concrete  and  say  that  ouripre- 
ence  Is  having  a  positive  effect  on  the  itclal 
problem.  [ 

"Uke  all  American  companies  hera  we 
have  to  operate  within  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  which  restricts  how  much  wej  can 
do,"  Pryke  said. 

"But  I  do  think  International  inveetiient 
has  helped  speed  economic  growth  In!  the 
country,  and  that  has  meant  a  better  stimd- 
ard  of  living  for  both  whites  and  blacks." 

For  their  part,  many  South  Africans  reject 
the  suggestion  that  American  Inveetmene  will 
help  change  racial  attitudes  here  In  any  way. 

"People  outside  are  bluffing  themselves  If 
they  think  they  have  any  effect  on  this  coun- 
try," says  Helen  Suzman,  a  member  erf  Parlia- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  forceful  liberal  (Title 
of  the  government,  and  a  former  university 
lecturer  In  economics.  Adds  Plet  Clllte,  a 
strongly  pro-government  newspaper  editor: 
"The  Idea  Is  laughable.  Thoee  who  waat  to 
Influence  us  from  abroad  will  have  to  fend 
In  a  few  army  corps  to  do  it." 

"NTUTRAI.    FACTOR" 

An  American  diplomat  here  terms  U.S  in- 
vestment at  best  "a  neutral  factor,"  a  tlew 
also  held  by  Pred  van  Wyck,  head  of  South 
Africa's  nonpartisan  Institute  for  Race  Rela- 
tions and  a  recognized  exjjert  on  the  subject. 

"Any  effect  American  companies  are  hav- 
ing Is  negllble,  and  seemingly  incidental  to 
their  money-making  Interests,"  says  Van 
WycJc 

He  says  that  his  organization  has  Deen 
unable  to  get  financial  help  from  American 
firms.  Van  Wyck  also  asserts  that  stuilles 
Indicate  that  most  American-controlled  busi- 
nesses do  not  pay  their  nonwhlte  employees 
more,  or  provide  better  working  conditions, 
than  do  South  African  employers. 

American  business  has,  however,  playSd  a 
key  K^e  In  enaWlng  South  Africans  to  dojble 
their  standard  of  living  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

At  first,  0.S.  Investors  concentrated  In  jthe 
lucrative    mining    industries,    freeing    1^ 
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capital  for  manufacturing  and  commercial 
enterprises. 

rLOOO  OF  U.S.  MONXT 

As  the  manufacturing  boom  developed,  the 
trickle  of  American  money  turned  into  a 
flood,  and  U.S.  manufticturers  nished  In  to 
build  their  own  factories,  or  to  license  local 
firms  to  make  their  products. 

In  Just  about  every  category,  the  United 
States  ranks  second  only  to  Oreat  Britain  as 
a  financial  partner  for  South  Africa. 

The  most  recent  South  African  govern- 
ment figures  show  that  American  business 
has  a  15  per  cent  share  of  all  foreign  invest- 
ment In  South  Africa.  United  Kingdom  coun- 
tries have  about  half  the  entire  total,  but 
their  Investment  share  has  been  declining. 
British  Investment  tends  to  be  in  well-estab- 
lished areas,  while  American  Interests  have 
helped  spark  new  Industries  here. 

The  United  States  also  holds  a  17  per  cent 
share  of  South  Africa's  $3.7  billion  Import 
market.  Britain's  24  per  cent  share  of  trade 
has  also  been  declining.  In  1968,  the  United 
States  bought  more  than  $160  million  of 
South  Africa's  exports,  and  sold  It  $600  mil- 
lion in  goods. 

Considering  Britain's  often  shaky  financial 
position,  the  United  States  Is  the  only  coun- 
try In  the  world  that  can  translate  Its  official 
disapproval  of  apartheid  Into  meaningful  eco- 
nomic action,  the  advocates  of  disengage- 
ment contend,  and  wrench  concessions  out 
of  the  white  government. 

ONLY  TKMPORAST  EJTBCT 

But  almost  nobody  here  seems  to  think 
that  disengagement  would  accomplish  any- 
thing, except  perhaps  a  temporary  disloca- 
tion and  possible  slowdown  in  the  economy — 
a  price  white  South  Africans  seems  willing 
to  pay  to  maintain  absolute  domination  over 
black  South  Africans. 

Tom  Muller,  head  of  South  Africa's  pow- 
erful General  Mining  Group,  says  that 
"South  Africa  Is  becoming  increasingly  inde- 
p>endent  from  foreign  investment.  We  can 
generate  our  capital.  We  still  need  American 
technology  and  know-how,  but  these  needs 
are  not  vital." 

Perhaps  more  important  Is  the  market  in- 
terest other  countries  are  showing  in  South 
Africa.  A  total  of  23  foreign  trade  missions 
visited  the  country  last  year. 

West  Germany  flew  the  mayor  of  Dussel- 
dorf  to  this  year's  South  African  trade  fair 
to  open  a  popular  beer  garden  exhibit  and  ex- 
plore new  possibilities  for  trade.  Like 
Japan,  West  Germany  now  accounts  for  about 
13  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  foreign  trade. 

"The  prospect  of  the  American  government 
pressuring  us  to  disengage  Just  has  these 
Qhape  salivating,"  said  one  of  the  6,000 
American  businessmen  who  live  In  South 
AfWca. 

EVXN    NONWRTTSS 

Even  the  p)eople  disengagement  Is  supposed 
to  help — the  nonwhltee — dont  seem  too  keen 
on  the  Idea. 

"My  people  need  economic  growth  to  get 
ahead."  says  David  Curry,  deputy  leader  of 
the  Labor  Party,  a  colored  organization  that 
Is  highly  critical  of  the  government.  "I  can't 
talk  aborut  politics  to  them  If  they  don't 
have  bread  In  their  stomachs. 

"No,  General  Motors  should  put  more 
money  In  here,"  Curry  said,  noting  that  many 
Coloreds  (mulattoes)  have  found  Jobs  with 
the  three  big  American  auto  manufact\u«rs. 
who  produce  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cars 
sold  In  South  America. 

"But  they  should  put  more  of  the  money 
In  the  hands  of  nonwhltee,"  he  continued. 
"I  know  the  law  keeps  them  from  giving  us 
better  Jobs,  Just  like  South  African  flrms.  But 
there  Is  nothing  to  stop  them  frwn  paying 
a  better  wage." 

o.M.'s  "delicate  position" 
A   Visit  to  General   Motors'  giant  manu- 
facturing and  assembly  plant  In  the  coastal 
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town  of  Port  Elizabeth  failed  to  shed  ut 
light  on  the  Jtistlce  of  Curry's  oomplaint 
about  wages. 

Ernest  Cuming,  public  relations  officer  tot 
General  Motors,  said  he  could  not  dlvuto 
how  many  of  the  plant's  6,600  employes  ut 
nonwhites  (about  half  are)  or  what  their 
average  wages  are.  He  also  said  the  oompany 
which  Is  run  directly  from  the  New  York 
headquarters,  does  not  disclose  how  much 
proflt  It  makes  from  Its  South  African  opera- 
tions, or  what  Its  annual  sales  are. 

"Any  questions  about  race  have  tremen- 
dous political  Implications  In  South  Africa," 
Cuming  said.  His  comments  reflected  much 
of  the  dilemma  American  business  In  South 
Africa  seems  to  find  Itself  in  these  days. 

"With  the  hue  and  cry  that  Is  being  raised 
In  America  these  days,  we  would  Just  as  soon 
not  be  mentioned  In  connection  with  our 
South  African  operation.  Our  position  you 
see,  is  rather  delicate." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  2,  1970] 
South  Africa  TiOHTENtNO  Rbstrictions  on 
CoLoaxos 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
Stkllinbosch,       South       Africa. — David 
Curry  thumbed  rapidly  through  his  bulging 
notebook   and   read   out   the   names  of  iu» 
cus^smers. 

"Vorster,  Burton.  De  Klerk.  Flandorp.  Le 
Roux.  See  all  good  English  and  Afrikaner 
names,  nothing  else." 

Curry  is  a  successful  young  Insurance  sales- 
man here  In  this  sleepy  university  village 
fitted  into  the  rolling  vineyards  around  Cape- 
town. A  few  miles  away,  the  brightest  chil- 
dren of  the  white  Afrikaners  who  nm  South 
Africa  were  walking  to  classes  on  their  leafy, 
quiet  campus. 

"See  that  road  out  there?  Curry  asked  ai 
he  glanced  absentmindedly  out  the  window 
of  his  distinctly  middle  class  living  room, 
which  was  fllled  with  pastels  of  Christ  and 
other  religious  symbols.  "It's  been  unpaved 
for  60  years.  If  i  were  white.  It  would  be 
paved." 

not  quite  WHTn 

David  Curry,  and  aU  his  customers  with 
the  good  white  names,  are  not  white.  Not 
quite.  A  tall  man  with  a  lumpy  figure.  Curry 
has  a  alight  brownish  tinge  to  hia  oom- 
plexlon  that  outweighs  his  white  name,  his 
white  religion,  his  white  middle  class  hablta. 

It  determines  where  be  lives,  where  ha 
works,  where  he  will  be  burled.  It,  as  much 
as  he.  decides  whom  he  marries,  what  calx 
he  rides  in.  what  toilets  he  uses. 

Curry  la  one  of  the  two  million  people  ofll- 
clally  branded  by  the  white  South  African 
elite  as  the  product  of  apartheid's  greatest 
sin — sex  across  the  color  line. 

According  to  the  theory  of  apartheid 
(which  says  that  whites  and  blacks  are  so 
different  that  they  should  not  and  cannot 
mix  peacefully)  these  two  million  should  not 
exist  at  all.  But  they  do,  and  they  form  the 
most  perplexing  racial  problem  In  a  country 
filled  to  the  brim  with  racial  problems. 

OOD'S   BTEPC'UILOREN 

In  the  Afrikaner  language,  the  brand  on 
them  reads  "kleurlng,"  the  English  call  them 
"coloreds."  Sometimes,  in  their  growing 
anguish  and  despair,  they  call  themselves 
"God's  stepchildren." 

They  are.  In  fact  the  white  num's  chll- 
•Iren.  but  he  Is  trying  to  disown  them  at 
speedily  as  he  can.  Ask  a  colored  when  his 
"race"  began,  and  he  replies  with  some  bit- 
terness : 

"Nine  months  after  the  first  Dutch  settler 
put  ashore  and  saw  an  African  woman." 

According  to  long  time  residents  of  this 
area,  where  the  majority  of  the  coloredi 
live,  the  voice  telling  the  story  would  have 
contained  a  hint  of  pride  or  perhaps  amuse- 
ment a  decade  ago.  Bitterness  Is  a  receat 
development. 
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prustratlon  has  replaced  their  once  legend- 
ary lassitude  as  the  coloreds  have  been  re- 
lentlessly counted  out  of  the  white  world 
by  apartheid,  and  forced  Into  an  uneasy 
psychological  alliance  with  the  country's  13 
mlUlon  Africans,  the  primary  target  of  seg- 
regation here. 

NEW  RISTBlCnONS 

A  whole  array  of  new  social  restrictions 
are  being  Imposed  upon  the  coloreds  Just  as 
they  are  making  rapid  strides  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  and  are  beginning  to  develop 
a  representative  political  organization. 

The  convergence  of  these,  some  observers 
here  think,  could  pvish  the  coloreds  Into  the 
thin  end  of  a  big  nonwhlte  wedge  Intent 
on  breaking  apartheid.  Even  the  government 
has  Indicated  recently  that  It  fears  this  Is 
happening. 

"The  African  became  attuned  a  long  time 
ago  to  the  Insult  of  segregation,"  says  D.  W. 
J.  M.  Van  Heerden,  a  white  man  who  was  a 
legislative  representative  for  coloreds. 

"But  the  coloreds  are  the  most  exposed 
people  in  South  Africa.  Each  time  he  can- 
not go  to  the  beach,  or  ride  on  a  bus.  or  Is 
told  he  has  to  move,  the  Insult  Is  still  fresh. 
It  still  stings. 

"The  coloreds  realize  their  effort  to  move 
'white'  has  failed.  In  time,  they  have  to 
move  toward  the  blacks.  This  bloody  gov- 
ernment Is  Just  Increasing  the  odds  against 
Itself." 

Even  more  than  any  physical  threat  they 
may  ever  represent  (and  at  the  moment, 
such  a  threat  Is  nil)  It  Is  the  philosophical 
damage  the  coloreds  do  apartheid  that  con- 
founds the  white  supremacist  National  Party 
government. 

South  Africa's  4  million  whites  Justify 
their  plan  to  take  87  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's land,  and  give  13  per  cent  to  13  million 
Africans,  by  saying  that  the  African  tribes 
should  live  In  their  traditional  homelands, 
where  they  can  practice  their  traditional 
cultures  and  have  their  own  political  and 
social  rights. 

Pea-  the  majority  of  the  coloreds,  their 
only  culture  Is  the  white  man's  (the  major- 
ity speeJc  Afrikaans) .  Their  traditional  home- 
land Is  on  the  white  farms  and  in  the  white 
dtles  where  they  have  been  bred  and  raised, 
here  around  Cape  Town,  the  loveliest  spot 
in  South  Africa  and  one  of  the  loveliest  In 
the  world. 

Even  the  problem  of  defining  the  coloreds 
as  a  race  has  been  troublesome  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

What  Is  a  colored? 

He  Is  a  person  who  Is  not  white,  and  who 
is  not  African. 

AVOmS   PROBLEM 

It  may  sotmd  to  an  outsider  like  a  grim 
version  of  a  knock  knock  Joke,  but  this  Is 
precisely  the  legal  formula  the  government 
has  fastened  upon  to  deflne  coloreds. 

Like  much  of  the  official  Jargon  the  South 
African  government  uses  in  discussing  Its 
segregation  policies,  the  answer  avoids  a  lot 
of  the  real  problem  which  Is  the  fact  that 
coloreds  are  both  white  and  black. 

There  Is  a  broad  spectrum  of  coloreds, 
ranging  from  swarthy,  illiterate  farm  bends 
who  are  Just  short  of  being  classified  as 
Afrtdans,  to  doctors  and  coUege  professors, 
who  are  vlrtuaUy  Indistinguishable  from 
whites  In  color,  speech,  manner — In  every- 
ttilng  but  the  Identity  card  they  must  carry 
which  says  they  are  colored. 

This  span  is  one  of  the  major  problems  the 
whites  face  In  any  effort  to  assimilate  the 
coloreds.  "it's  all  right  for  the  city  people 
to  have  tea  with  colored  school  teachers, 
but  they  ought  to  try  It  with  some  of  my 
workers,"  sneers  an  Afrikaner  farmer. 

Last  year,  the  government  acknowledged 
•orne  of  this  diversity  by  subdividing  the 
colored  group  Into  seven  categories.  They 
range  from  Malays,  the  thousands  of  de- 
scendants of  Imported  Malay  slaves  who  have 
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retained  a  tightly  kmt  conunimity,  to  Chi- 
nese, Indian,  and  something  called  "other 
colored." 

But  whatever  they  are  called,  tJiey  are  all 
classlfled  as  non-whites  under  South  Afri- 
can law.  which  means  that  they  face  most 
(but  not  all)  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
Africans. 

The  coloreds  at  the  whiter  end  of  the  scale, 
who  have  seen  a  color  line  th&t  they  could 
onoe  easily  drift  across  suddenly  tightened, 
deny  vigorously  that  there  Is  a  colored  race. 
They  badly  want  to  assimilate  Into  white 
society. 

PLAYING   BALL 

"The  tragedy  Is  that  the  colored  wanted 
to  pUy  baU  with  the  whites.  But  they've 
got  nothing  for  their  good  behavior,"  says 
Van  Heerden. 

"Until  recently,  the  Cape  Town  province 
has  had  comparatively  tolerant  race  rela- 
tions. With  relatively  few  Africans  around 
Cape  Town  (perhaps  100,000)  coloreds  rode 
on  the  same  buses,  lived  In  their  own  dis- 
trict in  the  middle  of  town  and  could  aspire 
to  go  to  white  universities. 

But  the  government's  general  tightening 
of  the  apartheid  screws  has  begun  to  pinch 
the  coloreds  in  the  past  three  years. 

A  score  of  lovely  beaches  around  Cape 
Town  are  now  restricted  to  whites,  while  the 
more  numerous  coloreds  have  been  given 
two  Inaccessible  strands.  More  Jobs  have  been 
reserved  for  whites.  Coloreds  are  now  barred 
from  white  universities. 

Most  importantly,  the  government  has 
begun  to  move  coloreds  out  of  their  center 
city  "District  Six"  homes  which  will  become 
white,  and  Is  resettling  them  on  the  wind- 
swept,  barren   Cape   Flats.  30   miles   away. 

This,  more  than  anything  else,  has  pro- 
duced the  smouldering  resentment  that  col- 
oreds are  beginning  to  bear  their  former 
idol,  the  white  man. 

The  restrictions  are  even  more  paradoxical 
to  many  coloreds  because  they  come  as 
coloreds  have  begun  to  make  spectacular  eco- 
nomic advances  out  of  general  and  wretched 
poverty. 

"Before  they  were  a  Cannery  Row  kind  of 
people,  always  sitting  around  on  doorsteps 
with  bottles  of  wine  In  their  hands,"  says 
Harvey  Tyson,  assistant  editor  of  The  Oape 
Argus  newspaper.  "Now  they  have  taken  off 
economically.  It's  amazing." 

Even  in  a  hard  drinking  cotmtry  like 
South  Africa,  coloreds  have  always  had  a 
phenomenal  rate  of  alcoholism.  Flguree  sug- 
gest that  In  the  past,  Africans  have  had  a 
rate  of  four  conflrmed  alcoholics  per  thou- 
sands, whites  6  per  thousand,  and  coloreds 
36  per  thousand. 

DEMANMNO   MOEE 

Such  problems  remain.  But  more  and  mcov 
colored  parents  are  demanding  better  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  and  more  and 
more  of  them  are  moving  Into  semi-skilled 
Jobs  vacated  by  whites,  as  labor-scarce  white 
employers  wink  at  the  Job  reservations. 

And.  to  the  government's  dismay  they 
have  taken  up  the  white  regime's  promises 
of  a  political  role  In  South  Africa,  and  orga- 
nized the  only  potentlrlly  effective  non- 
white  opposition  to  apartheid  that  exists 
here. 

M.  D.  Arendse  a  flftylah.  squat  man  who 
rojiB  a  variety  of  Ill-defined  business  enter- 
prises, had  been  one  of  the  main  forces  In 
the  party.  But  he  now  has  become  one  of 
the  first  casualties  of  the  new  rumblings 
of  brown  power. 

TOUTH  IN   A  HUUT 

sitting  In  his  cluttered  office,  located 
above  a  radio  repair  shop  on  one  of  Ciq>e 
Town's  less  distinguished  streets,  Arendse 
recently  explained  why  the  party  ousted 
him  as  leader  a  few  months  ago : 

"These  young  people,  they  say  "M.  D. 
Arendse  Is  a  good  ohap,  he  knows  his  on- 
ions. But  he  Is  too  slow.'  This  younger  ele- 
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ment  wants  things  done.  They  don't  want  to 
negotiate  slowly  for  what's  due  them  now." 

David  Curry,  the  Stellenboech  instirance 
salesman.  Is  one  of  the  "younger  elements." 
At  39,  he  is  now  deputy  leader  of  the  party. 

Ciury,  a  Be«nlngly  prudent  man  who  is 
well  aware  of  how  far  the  government  will 
let  nonwhites  go  in  muh-ing  public  state- 
ments before  tossing  them  In  Jail,  em- 
phasizes to  visitors  that  he  and  other  Labor 
Party  leaders  are  not  militant,  or  radical,  as 
the  terms  are  understood  elsewhere. 

"Please  remember  that  we  are  against 
violence  in  any  form,  that  we  believe  any 
change  must  come  legally  and  peacefully." 

But  his  style  is  more  direct,  and  aggressive 
than  Arendse,  who  came  under  heavy  criti- 
cism m  the  party  for  agreeing  to  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Vorster  after  he  had  effec- 
tively overturned  the  Labor  Party's  victory 
In  colored  elections  last  year. 

"Our  weapon  against  apartheid  Is  first  the 
economy,"  says  Curry.  'We  wUl  push  people 
up,  organize  our  labor  and  buying  power, 
and  then  be  In  a  position  to  make  our  politi- 
cal demands. 

COLORED  COUNCIL 

Until  last  year,  coloreds  elected  four  white 
men  to  represent  them  In  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  government  eliminated  this  and 
set  up  an  elected  Colored  Persons  Represent- 
ative OouncU  that  has  only  advlsorv  pow- 
ers on  colored  affairs. 

The  Labor  Party  campaigning  against 
apartheid  and  becking  equal  rights  for  all 
South  Africans,  won  26  of  40  selected  seats. 
Pour  parties  that  supported  the  govern- 
ment won  a  total  of  14  seats. 

Vorster's  government  then  erased  that 
working  majority  by  appointing  20  colored 
apartheid  supporters  to  the  cotmcU 

One  of  the  20  was  Tom  Swartz,  one  of 
Vorster's  most  vocal  supporters.  Defeated  In 
his  own  constituency  by  a  flve-to-one  mar- 
gin, head  of  a  Federal  Party  that  could  win 
only  11  seats,  Swartz  b«»me  the  head  of  the 
councU,  or,  as  he  likes  to  put  it,  "the 
colored  prime  minister." 

Even  Swartz  does  not  try  to  square  Vor- 
ster's promises  of  rights  for  colored  In  their 
own  area  with  the  disregard  for  the  votlna 
totals.  * 

"You  say  that  It  is  undemocratic?  I  con- 
cede that  It  IB  undemocratic,"  Swartz  said 
recently  in  his  modern,  weU  furnished  office 
in  the  colored  wing  of  a  government  build- 
ing. "But  I  didn't  do  it.  Any  questions  about 
It  wUl  have  to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Vorster. 

THE   OOVZRNMXNT'S    MAN 

"Surely  no  one  expects  the  government  to 
put  Its  enemies  in  power."  he  continued. 
"They  had  to  turn  to  reasonable  men,  and 
that  Is  why  we  were  appointed." 

But  even  as  the  government's  man,  Swartz 
does  not  wax  too  enthusiastic  about  apart- 
held.  He  admits  that  right  now.  most  col- 
oreds oppose  It. 

"But  this  Is  the  policy  of  South  Africa  and 
we  have  to  live  with  It.  For  me.  the  positive 
aspects  outweigh  the  negative  ones  right 
now.  There  are  more  hurts  for  us  than  goods, 
but  in  the  long  run,  my  people  will  develop 
more  rapidly  than  they  would  have  under 
so-called  integration,  which  never  did  any- 
thing for  us." 

Swartz  is  a  66-year-old  retired  linotyplst 
who  has  done  well  In  the  real  estate  field 
since  the  government  began  uprooting  the 
colored  community  and  resettUng  it  out  of 
town. 

His  opponents  charge  that  government 
loans  to  coloreds  are  often  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  supporting  Swartz,  and  maintain 
that  whites  helped  finance  his  campaign. 

"The  white  farmers  told  their  colored  lab- 
orers that  they  could  look  for  another  Job 
If  they  dldnt  vote  for  Swartz.  And  the  la- 
borers said  "yes  baas,"  said  M.  D.  Arendse, 
noting  that  almost  all  of  Swartz's  supp<»t 
came  from  rural  areas.  The  Labor  Party  also 
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charges  that  Swartz  tried  to  frighten  col- 
ored into  voting  for  him  by  telling  them  they 
wUl  be  swamped  by  Africans  If  aparth<ld  Is 
ever  lifted.  Swartz  was  vague  on  this  ;  >olat 
when  asked  about  It. 

Coloreds  do  have  an  ambivalent  atttude 
toward  the  black  mass  that  stands  lelow 
them  on  the  social,  economic  and  pol  tlcal 
scale.  Many  have  reluctantly  concluded  that 
their  only  hope  lies  In  Identifying  wttli  the 
blacks,  but  are  not  terribly  happy  abott  it. 

"Here  around  Cape  Town,  African  is  largely 
a  word.  We  don't  see  that  many  of  ttem," 
says  a  colored  educator,  "and  the  ones  we 
do  see  are  garbage  men  or  farm  laborers.  It  Is 
a  little  difficult  to  Identify  your  aspirations 
with  that." 

But,  he  continued,  "we  soon  will  have  Ittle 
choice  left,  unless,  as  more  and  mor<  are 
doing,  we  choose  to  leave  the  country!  and 
go  live  In  Canada  or  Australia.  The  wtiltes 
here  could  probably  still  buy  us  off,  with  a 
better  deal.  But  they  don't  seem  Intereated." 
Of  about  30  leaders  Interviewed,  the  majsrlty 
felt  that  If  the  Africans  staged  a  violent 
uprising  that  appeared  to  have  any  ctiance 
of  success,  most  coloreds  would  Join  tiem. 

Arendse  was  one  who  disagreed.  "They 
would  stay  neutral.  Coloreds  will  think  a  long 
time  again  before  fighting  for  the  white  nan. 
We  did  it  in  the  last  war.  and  what  the  hell 
did  we  get?  Apartheid,  and  lower  penslt)nB," 
he  said,  referring  to  a  recent  case  In  wthlch 
the  government  cut  a  wounded  veteran's 
meager  pension  in  half  becaiise  he  waji  re- 
classified from  white  to  colored. 

But  few  coloreds  seem  to  think  it  will  i  :ome 
to  that.  They  view  their  role  in  any  coming 
struggle  as  the  nagging  reminder  that  a]  lart- 
•heid  Is  Incompatible  with  the  country'!  de- 
sires and  needis,  and  as  an  economic  pre4sure 
group  able  to  extract  concessions.  i 

John  Vorster  told  his  all  white  parliaikient 
last  year  that  "our  children  after  us  will  pave 
to  find  a  solution"  to  the  colored  prottlem. 

"Mr.  Vorster  may  not  think  so,  but 
children,  and  millions  of  black  children 
also  decide  the  future  of  this  country," 
snapped  one  colored  leader  In  recent  pri  vate 
discussion. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  4.  1970] 

"A  Place  fob  Weeping" — Home  tor  SofTH 

Africa's  Dispi^ced  Blacks 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Pretoria. — Their  names  are  Stinkw^ter, 
LimehUl.  and  "A  Place  For  Weeping." 

In  the  euphemistic  Jargon  of  South  Afiican 
bureaucrats,  they  are  "closer  settlement 
areas."  People  who  live  there  call  them  'Uent 
towns." 

In  fact,  they  are  apartheid's  artifacts, 
ren  rural  slums  as  bad  as  any  on  this  bon- 
tlnent.  A  Catholic  priest  who  has  spent  a 
year  investigating  them,  calls  these  settle- 
ments "dumping  grounds  for  Africans 
needed  by  the  white  economy." 

They  result  from  the  government's 
creased  effort  to  squeeze  black  South  Af rli  »ns 
out  of  "white"  areas  and  into  the  "homeland' 
tribal  reservations  that  have  been  set  liside 
for  Africans.  ] 

The  blacks  are  supposed  to  find  their  free- 
doms in  these  reservations.  There  is  mount- 
ing evidence  that  many  of  them  find  nothing 
but  wretched  poverty,  disease  and  Isolation. 

The     Importance     of     these     resettlei|ient 
camps  extends  far  beyond  the  misery  of  n^any 
of  their  residents.  While  the  white  th« 
and  politicans  continue  to  argue  the  wt 
apartheid,  the  blacks  forced  into  Stinks 
and  Llmehlll  have  already  begun  to  ei 
lence  the  how. 

Tens.  If  not  hundreds  of  thousands 
been  uprooted  from  their  homes  in  utban 
areas,  or  on  "black  spots."  and  told  t^  go 
build  themselves  new  homes  in  remote,  des- 
olate places.  South  Africa  has  created  a  ref- 
ugee population  of  Its  own,  largely  for  ijleo- 
loglcal  reasons. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  settlement  camps  that  have  sprung  up 
as  apartheid's  compartmentalizing  of  races 
and  land  gains  sp^d  are  often  little  more 
than  collections  of  tents,  mud  huts,  and 
shacks  made  out  of  rusted  corrugated  tin  or 
planks  and  cardboard. 

An  exact  number  of  the  settlements,  which 
are  dotted  around  the  tribal  areas,  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  Ctovernment  officials  are  reluctant 
to  talk  about  these  camps. 

But  they  do  say  that  the  government  has 
"helped"  80,000  Africans  to  move  into  the 
camps,  and  thousands  more  have  found 
their  own  way. 

These  officials  dispute  assertions  by  gov- 
ernment critics  that  perhaps  900,000  Africans 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  apart- 
heid's demands. 

Those  pouring  Into  the  camps  include  a 
steady  stream  of  "nonproductive"  Africans 
ordered  out  of  urban  areas  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  aged.  111,  widows,  and  women  with 
dependent  children  are  officially  classified  as 
"nonproductive"  labor  units. 

The  biggest  proportion  of  Africans  being 
resettled  are  people  "cleared''  from  "black 
spots'' — African  farms,  or  villages,  sur- 
rounded by  white-owned  land. 

Black  spots  are  a  hangover  from  the  1913 
and  1936  land  apportionment  laws  which 
gave  87  per  cent  of  the  land  to  writes.  The 
laws  carved  the  land  into  a  checkerboard 
pattern,  but  today  apartheid  demands  one 
continuous,  consolidated  white  nation  with 
black  tribal  reservations  on  its  flanks. 

This  means  the  pockets  of  African  land 
are  expropriated  and  the  people  living  on 
them  ordered  Into  the  homeland  resettle- 
ment camps. 

Large  communities,  numbering  hundreds 
of  families,  have  been  packed  into  trucks 
and  hauled  away  from  areas  they  had  oc- 
cupied for  decades,  and  deposited  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  field,  given  tents  they  did 
not  know  how  to  erect,  and  told  to  dig  their 
own  pit  latrines. 

This  happened  to  1200  people  from  the 
village  of  Meran  in  Natal  province  in  1968. 
Father  Cosmas  Desmond,  a  34-year-old  Fran- 
ciscan priest  who  had  done  mission  work  at 
Meran,  was  there  the  day  they  were  moved 
to  the  camp  called  Llmehlll. 

The  first  arrivals  sat  In  a  bare  field  sur- 
rounded by  their  belongings,  looking  be- 
wildered and  utterly  lost. 

"That  night  there  was  a  heavy  rain  and  the 
tents  they  had  been  given  were  swamped,'' 
Father  Desmond  recalled. 

The  experience  was  the  beginning  of 
Father  Desmond's  year-long  study  of  re- 
settlement townships  throughout  South 
Africa.  Clergymen  are  free  to  enter  the  black 
areas  without  having  to  obtain  government 
permission. 

He  has  Just  published  his  findings  in  a 
graphic  and  compelling  book  entitled  "The 
Discarded  People."  which  is  strongly  critical 
of  the  government. 

Expecting  his  book  to  be  banned.  Father 
Desmond  personally  distributed  the  first 
thousand  copies  by  driving  3.000  miles  in 
four  days. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  government  has 
Ignored  the  book,  which  focuses  on  places 
like  Stlnkwater,  where  the  Africans  com- 
plain of  a  poor  water  supply. 

The  priest  found  about  250  families  there. 
They  had  lived  10  miles  from  the  large  town 
of  Pretoria  before  being  shifted  to  Stlnkwater 
a  year  before. 

They  had  no  sanitation  facilities  in  Stlnk- 
water. The  children  attended  school  under  a 
tree.  Most  Importantly,  the  men  who  had 
been  10  miles  from  work  were  now  35  to  40 
miles  away.  Many  could  not  afford  the  dally 
bus  fare,  and  had  been  forced  to  begin 
living  in  "hostels"  in  Pretoria  during  the 
week  and  seeing  their  families  only  on  week- 
ends. 

Father  Desmond  reports  that  In  most  re- 
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settlement  areas  he  visited,  there  are  no  op> 
portunities  for  work  and  the  workers  are 
being  turned  into  migrant  laborers  rarely 
seeing  their  families. 

In  Weenan,  which  means  "a  place  for 
weeping,"  he  found  800  people  living  in 
makeshift  shacks.  An  old  man  come  up  and 
asked  him  why  the  white  man  wanted  to 
"kill"  him  and  his  children  by  sending  them 
to  "this  place  where  we  suffer." 

Government  supporters  contend  that  this 
social  disruption  is  an  unfortunate  but  nec- 
essary consequence  of  a  policy  that  will  even- 
tually help  both  black  and  white. 

But  thus  far  it  appears  that  little  is  being 
done  to  provide  even  minimal  facilities  and, 
perhaps  more  Important,  economic  opportu- 
nities for  blacks  in  the  "homelands." 

Exceptions  are  apparent  only  m  the  more 
permanent  townships  that  have  been  built 
on  the  border  of  some  homeland  areas. 

White  firms  site  their  Indvistries  Just  In- 
side the  white  area,  and  the  black  workers 
commute  daily  across  an  Imaginary  frontier 
to  work.  They  retin-n  home  at  night  and 
theoretically  will  enjoy  rights  there  they 
can't  demand  in  the  white  areas. 

But  economists  here  say  the  border  town- 
ships are  still  essentially  a  part  of  the  white 
economy,  and  will  do  little  to  alleviate  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  rural  homelands 
which  are  getting  poorer,  not  richer  as  the 
government  said  they  would. 

Because  of  inefficient  farming  methods,  soil 
erosion  has  always  been  a  serious  problem 
in  the  tribal  reservations.  In  many  areas  crop 
yields  are  falling  while  population  is  rocket- 
ing upwards,  both  from  natural  Increases  and 
the  Influx  of  people  expelled  from  black  spots 
and  the  cities. 

Moreover,  white  farmers  have  begun  to  use 
more  machinery,  and  it  is  expected  that  sev- 
eral himdred  thousand  Africans  now  living 
on  white  farms  will  lose  their  Jobs  over  the 
next  decade.  Since  they  are  banned  from  the 
cities,  they  too  will  have  to  be  accommodated 
In  the  reserves. 

The  convergence  of  these  forces,  and  the 
failure  of  the  government  thus  far  to  deal 
with  them  (although  It  has  stepped  up  Its 
soll-eroelon  control  efforts)  are  oatislng  some 
observers  in  South  Africa  to  tcUte  a  new  look 
at  the  desolate  homelands. 

"People  are  always  watching  the  urtjan 
townships  for  signs  that  Africans  are  becom- 
ing more  frustrated,  ready  to  explode,  or 
whatever,"  says  a  white  liberal.  "But  their 
situation  isn't  nearly  as  desperate  as  thoae 
people  living  in  the  hopeless  homelands. 

"It  is  hard  for  us  to  Imagine  any  trouble 
starting.  But  If  It  does,  I  think  It  will  come 
off  those  naked,  hard  plains  where  the  gov- 
ernment insists  these  people  must  try  to 
scratch  out  a  living.  E^ren  peasants  soms- 
tlmes  say.  'enough.' " 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  5, 1970] 

Black  SotrrH  African  Leader  Charts  Tubs 

Land's  Independence 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Umtata,  South  Africa. — The  enigmatic 
tribal  chief  who  rules  over  ravine  pocked 
plains  stretching  around  this  remote  trad- 
ing town  relishes  his  role  as  the  key  figure 
In  South  Africa's  advertised  answer  to  Its 
explosive  racial  problems. 

"Independence  must  come  to  us,"  Kalzer 
Matanzlma  said  with  emphasis  during  a  re- 
cent interview.  "I  cannot  tell  you  when,  but 
we  have  our  constitution,  and  we  have  the 
word  of  the  government  that  this  is  to  be 
our  nation." 

Matanzlma  Is  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Transkel,  one  of  South  Africa's  eight  black 
natlons-m-waitlng.  A  towering  man  with 
ramrod  posture  and  a  cultivated  air  of  regal 
aloofness,  the  chief  has  also  made  himself 
one  of  the  most  controversial  figures  in  the 
controversy-shrouded  land. 
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Because  of  his  outspoken  support  for  the 
white  regimes  apartheid  policies  of  separate 
development.  Matanzlma  has  been  written  off 
by  many  as  a  government  stooge. 

But  recent  events  In  the  Transkel  have 
caused  other  observers  to  reappraise  his  role. 
They  think  Matanzlma  may  be  maneuvering 
to  hoist  the  white  leaders  on  their  own  pe- 
tard of  repeated  pledges  of  Independence  and 
freedom  for  the  two  million  Africans  who 
live  in  the  Transkel. 

Thus  far,  Matanzlma  has  been  able  to 
survive  by  trimming  his  pwUtical  sails  Just 
enough  to  keep  both  sides  guessing. 

Matanzlma  has  gained  international  Im- 
portance because  of  the  theory  of  separate 
development,  which  is  supposed  to  carve  out 
eight  new  black  "sovereign  nations"  for  the 
millions  of  Africans  unwanted  and  unneeded 
In  the  future  white  fortress  of  South  Africa. 

These  homelands,  which  are  called  Ban- 
tustans,  are  presently  scattered  across  250 
separate  pieces  of  land,  which  are  small, 
and  poor,  with  one  exception.  The  Transkel 
is  large  and  poor. 

Centuries  of  gusting  winds  and  heavy 
rains  have  washed  deep  gullies  across  the 
face  of  the  15.000  square  miles  of  sparsely 
populated  farmland  here  In  the  southeetst- 
ern  comer  of  South  Africa. 

Dust  swirling  about  them,  tall,  lean  Xhosa 
tribesmen  ride  into  the  quiet  streets  of  Um- 
tata, the  "capital"  of  the  Transkel,  and 
hitch  their  horses  to  no  parking  signs. 
Around  their  shoulders,  the  men  wear  blan- 
kets decorated  with  symbols  that  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  designs  of  the 
Navajo  Indians  of  America's  southwest. 

There  are  only  about  14,000  white  residents 
in  this  area,  making  the  "creative  self-with- 
drawal" the  white  government  has  promised 
relatively  painless.  The  idea  is  that  the  whites 
will  move  out  of  this  "black"  area,  and  mil- 
lions of  blacks  will  move  out  of  the  "white" 
area. 

The  low  number  of  whites,  pltis  the  fact 
that  the  Transkel  is  "vaguely  viable,"  In  the 
words  of  one  white  apartheid  supporter,  has 
made  this  area  the  proving  ground  of  separate 
development. 

bargaining  power 

Set  up  in  1964,  the  Transkel  does  have 
governmental  machinery  of  Its  own  in  oper- 
ation, and  elections  have  been  held  here. 
The  other  seven  Bantustans  exist  only  on 
paper,  most  Informed  South  Africans  con- 
cede, although  the  government  says  other- 
wise. 

The  effect  of  this  Is  to  give  Matanzlma 
more  bargaining  power  with  the  white  rulers 
than  any  other  black  man  in  South  Africa. 
This  power  is  extremely  limited,  and  amounts 
In  fact  to  nothing  more  than  the  power  to 
embarrass  the  whites. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  few  pressure  points 
that  South  Africa's  disenfranchised  blacks 
have. 

"What  would  happen  if  the  Transkel 
demanded  complete  Independence  now?" 
amused  one  white  South  African  recently. 
"The  government  would  say  no.  of  course. 
But  then  it  would  have  to  face  some  of  the 
realities  about  race  that  separate  develop- 
ment obscures." 

Labeled  recently  by  a  South  African  maga- 
zine as  "A  nationalist  In  no  hurry  to  win 
freedom."  Matanzlma  is  a  paramount  chief 
of  the  Xhosa  tribe,  as  well  as  leader  of  the 
Transkei's  ruling  political  party. 

Black  African  political  parties  are  banned 
elsewhere  In  South  Africa. 

The  whites,  who  get  87  per  cent  of  the 
country  under  the  present  configuration  of 
separate  development,  have  delineated  eight 
major  tribes  and  aUotted  each  a  Bantustan. 
The  Xhosas  will  theoretlcaUy  develop  their 
own  social  and  political  systems  in  the  Trans- 
kel homeland,  and  will  therefore  have  no 
right  to  complain  about  the  system  the 
whites  have  i*hTnrffn. 
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Many  observers  scoff  at  the  assertion  that 
whites  will  ever  turn  over  Important  powers. 
They  assert  that  separate  development  Is  a 
placebo  for  world  opinion,  designed  to  give 
the  appearance  of  change  without  changing 
anything. 

The  white  administration  in  Pretoria  re- 
fuses, for  example,  to  give  even  a  hint  of  a 
timetable  for  the  promised  granting  of  in- 
dependence and  retains  the  key  powers  of 
government. 

The  white  South  African  state  president  Is 
by  law  the  Supreme  Chief  of  all  Africans, 
and  can  rule  the  Bantustans  by  decree. 

"Even  here,  all  the  amenities  are  reserved 
primarily  for  the  whites,"  complains  Knowl- 
edge Guzana,  an  articulate  Transkel  lawyer 
who  leads  the  political  opposition  to  Matan- 
zlma. Guzana's  party  opposes  separate  de- 
velopment and  the  establishment  of  the 
Transkel. 

The  grandiose  claims  the  white  govern- 
ment makes  about  setting  up  the  Bantus- 
tans so  Africans  can  develop  their  own  so- 
cieties suffer  badly  from  the  discrimination 
practiced  by  whites  In  Umtata. 

The  mayor  of  Umtata,  the  capital  of  the 
future  black  republic,  Is  white.  Around  the 
tiny  city  hall  are  parking  places,  toilets,  a 
post  office  and  restaurants  reserved  for 
whites  only. 

Until  recently,  members  of  Transkei's 
legislative  assembly  had  no  place  to  stay 
overnight,  as  Umtata's  hotels  were  for  whites 
only.  The  government  has  now  built  a  show- 
piece hotel  and  restaurant  for  blacks. 
shabby  "black  zone" 

There  Is  only  one  cinema  in  town.  Blacks 
are  theoretically  permitted  to  sit  In  the  bal- 
cony, but  few  bother  to  go. 

As  the  government  often  points  out,  there 
are  more  African  shop  owners  than  ever  be- 
fore In  Umtata.  What  It  doesnt  point  out  is 
that  their  shops  are  confined  to  the  shabby 
"black  zone"  of  the  town,  while  stores  In  the 
main  street  are  owned  and  staffed  by  whites. 

The  Africans  "don't  complain  about  this," 
says  J.  H.  T.  Mills,  whose  title  is  Secretary 
to  Matanzlma.  In  fact,  he  Is  the  white  civil 
servant  who  runs  the  Transkel. 

"They  have  complained  about  unequal 
facilities,  but  not  about  separate  ones.  Their 
legislature  could  change  this  If  they  wanted 
to,"  Mills  said. 

Matanzlma  considers  talking  about  such 
discrimination  "a  waste  of  time.  We  cannot 
have  a  multiracial  policy,"  he  says  without 
elaborating. 

In  theory,  apartheid  calls  for  each  of  the 
eight  Bantustans  to  contain  one  of  the 
country's  eight  major  tribes.  The  ninth  tribe, 
the  whites,  keep  87  per  cent  of  the  land,  the 
cities,  and  most  of  the  wealth. 

The  13  per  cent  of  the  country  "granted" 
to  Africans  for  the  Bantustans  is  supposed  to 
support  six  to  18  million  Africans  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  according  to  various  esti- 
mates. 

Because  each  tribe  Is  "a  nation,"  where 
Afr  cans  can  vote  and  presumably  be  free 
from  discrimination,  they  have  no  claim  on 
rights  in  South  Africa,  the  theory  goes. 

The  Xhosas  do  look  upon  themselves  as 
something  of  a  nation.  A  traditionally  proud 
people,  they  fought  14  wars  against  the 
whites  before  being  subdued. 

desolate  poverty 

The  Transkel  Is  In  some  ways  quite  similar 
to  American  Indian  reservations,  although 
the  white  South  African  officials  who  still 
run  much  of  the  area's  affairs  do  not  like 
the  comparison. 

There  is  much  desolate  poverty,  and  little 
sign  of  real  economic  development  that 
would  provide  Jobs.  And  the  people  here 
seem  to  feel  they  have  been  shunted  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  the  country's  life. 

South  Africa  still  controls  the  purse  strings 
of  the  Transkel,  since  only  about  >8.4  million 
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of  the  $33.6   million   budget  can   be  raised 
from  local  revenues. 

But  Mills  is  insistent  that  the  Transkel 
Is  making  rapid  strides  toward  self-govern- 
ment. The  South  African  government  has  let 
the  Transkel  set  up  Its  own  departments  of 
education,  agrlciilture,  finance.  Interior,  and 
roads — "the  majority  of  things  that  are  of 
Interest  to  the  ordinary  citizen." 

WRITE    police   chief 

The  white  government  has  refused  to  sur- 
render any  control  of  the  police,  defense, 
transportation  and  communications,  health 
and,  of  course,  foreign  affairs. 

The  commander  of  the  Transkel  jjollce 
force  Is  a  white  South  African  police  colonel 
named  A.  C.  Gerardy.  Beneath  him  are  four 
other  white  officers  who  sujiervlse  111  African 
p>oIlcemen. 

Gerardy  was  unable  to  give  an  estimate 
of  how  many  of  the  African  policemen  car- 
ried arms.  Apparently,  almost  none  do.  He 
did  admit  that  the  Transkel  police  force  has 
no  Jurisdiction  over  the  whites  who  live  here, 
and  can  arrest  only  blacks. 

There  are  also  about  500  regular  South 
African  policemen  in  the  Transkel.  most  of 
them  white. 

In  another  move  that  may  be  related  to 
security.  South  Africa  sliced  out  of  the 
Transkel  Its  natural  harbor.  Port  St.  Johns, 
which  was  declared  a  white  area. 

Mills  heads  a  staff  of  about  330  white 
civil  servants  working  "on  loan"  from  the 
government  to  Matanzlma.  In  theory,  they 
are  training  Africans  to  take  over  all  govern- 
ment Jobs. 

integrated  parties 

In  this  respect,  the  Transkel  experiment  is 
doing  more  to  damage  apartheid  than  to 
further  its  aims.  This  is  the  only  place  In 
South  Africa  where  there  is  white-black  con- 
tact on  anything  approaching  an  equal  level, 
and  Mills  and  some  members  of  his  staff  have 
discovered  that  Africans  aren't  all  that  dif- 
ferent after  all. 

They  discuss  their  African  counterparts, 
very  much  as  do  British  or  French  civil 
servants  who  have  trained  Africans  to  take 
over  the  colonial  structures. 

The  Xhosa  "are  an  up-and-coming  people." 
says  Mills.  "We  have  very  good  relations  with 
them.  I'm  amazed  at  how  well  the  Bantu 
(African)  civil  servants  can  take  responsi- 
bility at  such  early  ages  and  do  the  Job." 

The  contact  extends  even  to  a  social  level, 
which  apartheid  tries  to  restrict  most  of  all. 
Mills  says  that  the  white  and  black  govern- 
ment employees  sometimes  go  to  each  other's 
Christmas  pwirtles.  and  he  would  think  noth- 
ing of  "dropping  by"  Matanzlma's  house  "for 
a  drink." 

The  Transkel  experiment  Is  falling  apart- 
heid in  a  much  more  important  and  funda- 
mental way.  however.  In  its  sixth  year,  eco- 
nomic development  is  still  almost  nil. 

The  region  cannot  support  the  2  million 
Xhosa  who  live  there  now,  much  less  absorb 
the  1.5  million  Xhosa  that  white  South  Africa 
wants  to  send  back.  More  than  100.000  Trans- 
kel men  have  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  to 
work  in  gold  mines,  and  return  home  to  see 
their  families  only  periodically. 

POPULATION   GROWTH 

Even  with  their  salaries  added  in.  the  per- 
caplta  income  in  the  Transkel  is  only  about 
$30  a  year.  And  the  government's  efforts  to 
encourage  farming,  building  of  industries 
and  commerce  do  not  api>ear  to  be  even  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  rapid  population  growth 
among  the  Xhosa,  who  are  expected  to  num- 
ber 7  million  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Some  critics  say  that  the  whites  are  not 
really  Interested  in  developing  the  economy 
in  the  Bantustans. 

"The  Transkel  experiment  Is  nothing  but 
a  sop  for  world  opinion."  says  Knowledge 
Guzana.  "The  whites  honestly  believe  they 
can  silence  criticism  by  setting  up  these  fic- 
titious states." 
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Matanzlma's  party,  whlcb  bM  appanntly 
received  Indirect  help  from  the  white  goven  i- 
ment,  has  beaten  Ouzana's  party  In  the  t\^o 
elections  for  the  Transkel's  legislative  aasen  i- 
bly,  composed  of  64  chiefs  and  45  elected 
members. 

As  a  chief,  Matanzlma  is  one  of  those  wl^o 
benefits  most  from  the  system.  The  white 
government  encourages  tribalism,  appolntli)g 
and  paying  chiefs,  letting  them  establWh 
their  own  courts  and  prisons  (a  full  prison 
Is  often  a  status  symbol  In  village  life)  aiyl 
giving  them  compl«t«  and  dictatorial  powers 
over  their  subjects. 

The  chief  also  benefits  In  other  ways.  MA- 
tanzania  Is  a  member  of  a  private  corpora* 
tlon  that  has  been  set  up  to  run  hotels  atid 
Uqucr  stores  that  are  to  be  taken  over  froin 
whites.  I 

But  there  Is  still  a  lingering  susplclcKi 
among  some  observers  here  that  this  haughly 
man,  who  Is  said  by  some  to  harbor  an  iii- 
tense  but  unspoken  hatred  of  whites,  mky 
be  playing  a  larger  game. 

Some  of  bis  actions  clearly  take  the  whl^ 
government  by  surprise.  Several  years  &et. 
when  the  whites  pressed  him  to  drop  Engli^ 
as  an  official  language  in  the  schools,  he  re- 
fused, pointing  out  that  Xhosa  was  hardly  la 
world  language  a  sovereign  state  could  usk. 
(The  X  represents  a  clicking  sound  on  which 
the  Xhoea  language  is  based.) 

A  few  months  ago,  M»t*nglm>  JxiggtajA 
his  cabinet  so  be  could  name  50-year-o|d 
Cumlck  Ndamse  education  minister.  Ju4t 
five  years  ago,  Ndamse,  who  was  educated 
In  the  United  States,  was  put  under  sevete 
political  and  personal  restrictions  for  criti- 
cizing the  white  government's  education  pol 
Icies. 

There  are  a  few  people  In  the  cabinet, 
eluding  Ndamse,  who  apparently  want 
tAngimft  to  press  the  white  government 
give  the  Transkei  more  powers,   and  sooi] 
It  is  still  unclear  how  much  Influence  the 
have. 

One  of  these  privately  admits  that  the 
may  accomplish  nothing  more  than  forcing 
the  white  leaders  "to  prove  that  separatje 
development  is  a  sham.  But  even  if  that  lb 
the  way  it  works  out,  it  will  be  worth  doing.f 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  1970| 

Whits  South  Ajwca's  Sbcdutt   Nktwoik 

TxRBOKizxs  Foes 

(By  Jim  Hoagljuul) 

Dmuux,  SoTJTH  Afmca. — ^Despite  the  aottet 
Image  South  Africa  is  trying  to  project  to 
the  outside  world,  this  country's  ponderottt 
security  machine  continues  to  terrorize  dls>- 
sldents  and  crush  potential  revoluntlonarle^. 

Its  armed  forces,  equipped  with  the  moat 
sophisticated  weapons  and  expecting  to  b# 
able  soon  to  purchase  more  from  Oreat  Brit- 
tain  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  anV 
threat  black  Africa  can  pose  for  a  long  tlm^ 
to  come. 

Internally,  a  vast  security  network  operate* 
against  blacks  and  whites,  liberals  and  ultra* 
conservatives,  and  even  ensnares  America^ 
diplomats  stationed  here. 

With  a  vast  array  of  vaguely  worded  la 
at  their  disposal,  the  police  do  not  have 
jail  all  dissidents.  They  can  force  some  in 
exile.  They  barrass  and  intimidate  otherf 
into  silence.  The  system  is  both  blatant  an4 
subtle.  Most  of  all.  It  is  feared. 

Because  the  government  can  detain  anyoni 
indefinitely,  without  giving  a  reason  or  lett 
ting  the  prisoner  see  a  lawyer,  no  one  caii 
be  certain  how  widely  the  security  net  haf 
been  cast. 

But  It  does  seem  clear  that  thousands  of 
people  have  been  arrested  under  the  securlt| 
laws  over  the  past  decade,  including  som< 
who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  t< 
life  for  sabotage. 
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A  CATTSX 

Among  those  In  Jail  are  19  African  meii 
and  women  who  become  something  ot  a  oauM 
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celebre,  even  though  this  society  Is  accus- 
tomed to  arbitrary  detention. 

There  were  originally  22  involved  in  this 
case,  but  after  widespread  protests  by  white 
university  students,  the  government  released 
three  of  the  Africans  on  June  18  and  prom- 
ised to  bring  the  others  to  trial  in  August 
after  holding  them  for  months  without 
charges. 

They  were  brought  to  trial  in  February, 
eight  months  after  they  were  first  charged 
with  belonging  to  an  outlawed  African 
political  party  and  plotting  sabotage,  then 
the  government  said  in  court  It  was  drop 
ping  all  charges.  The  Supreme  Court  Justice 
hearing  the  case  acquitted  the  22. 

Before  the  surprised  prisoners  could  leave 
the  courtroom  they  were  rearrested  "for 
further  investigation"  of  unspecified  charges. 
This  was  done  under  the  Terrorism  Act, 
which  gives  a  ranking  police  offloer  power 
to  arrest  and  hold  a  suspected  terrorist  In- 
definitely, without  going  before  a  magis- 
trate. 

"It  was  unbelievable,"  said  one  man  who 
was  In  the  court.  "The  police  have  never 
been  so  openly  arrogant  and  contemptuous 
of  the  law." 

"They  came  right  Into  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
with  police  dogs.  They  were  going  to  demon- 
strate to  everybody  who  was  boss,"  he  added. 

"Before,  In  South  Africa,  acquittal  meant 
acquittal,"  snapped  a  white  lawyer.  "Now 
nobody  can  be  stu'e  what  It  means." 

Lawyers  for  the  22  have  placed  in  the 
court  records  sworn  statements  from  their 
clients  that  describe  how  they  were  alleged- 
ly beaten  and  tortured  by  police  during  the 
past  year,  moet  of  which  has  been  spent  in 
solitary  confinement. 

The  police  reject  these  allegations. 

In  any  event,  Africans  held  under  secu- 
rity laws  do  seem  to  develop  some  strange, 
and  often  fatal,  habits  in  prison. 

FATAL    BAB    OF   SOAP 

They  slip  on  bars  of  soap,  as  Solomon 
Modlpane  did  Just  before  he  died  of  "natural 
causes"  last  year.  Nlcodlmus  Kgoathe  also 
slipped  in  the  shower  room  during  a  bathing 
break  his  Interrogators  gave  him.  He  died 
too. 

Others  take  to  falling  down  stairs,  or  hang- 
ing themselves  with  belts.  Jamee  Lencoe  did 
so  last  year,  even  though  his  wUe  said  he 
owned  only  one  belt,  and  he  left  that  be- 
hind when  police  dragged  him  from  his 
house   In   the  middle   of  the   nlg^t. 

Her  lawyer,  Joel  Oarlson,  arranged  a  post- 
mortem of  the  body  that  produced  strong 
evidence  that  Lencoe  received  an  electric 
shock  on  the  day  he  died. 

The  government  recently  furnished  a  par- 
tial list  of  those  who  had  died  while  being 
detained  without  trial.  It  Included  the  state- 
ment that  "an  unknown  man  died  on  an  un- 
known  date   of   cause   unknown." 

"Some  day,  some  society  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  that  unknown  man,"  says  Carlson, 
liberal  white  lawyer  who  has  undertaken 
many  cases  involving  Africans  accused  of 
breaching  secirlty.  Carlson  knows  of  14  cases 
In  which  people  being  held  without  trial  have 
died. 

NO    POLICE    STATE 

More  grisly  details  cotild  be  added.  Yet,  In 
some  very  important  respects,  South  Africa 
does  not  fit  the  popular  image  of  a  police 
state. 

This  Is  much  more  true  for  the  14  million 
whites,  dominated  by  the  Teutonic  Afrikaans- 
speaking  group,  than  for  the  16  million  non- 
whites. 

It  is  vmthlnkable,  for  example,  that  South 
Africa  would  react  as  Nigeria  reportedly  did 
recently  in  Jailing  four  radio  network  officials 
and  a  Ministry  of  Information  employee  be- 
cause of  a  radio  play  that  displeased  the 
government. 

What  makes  It  unthinkable  Is  that  these 
officials  would  be  white  In  South  Africa.  If 
a  group  of  blacks  put  on  dramas  that  dls- 
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pleased  officialdom.  It  Is  not  only  thinkable 
but  almost  certain  that  they  would  be  Jailed 
dissidents  here  say.  ' 

There  is  a  parliamentary  opposition  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  English-language  press 
consistently  and  vigorously  attacks  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  government  replies  to  both  with  scorn. 
Some  supporters  of  the  opposition  press  and 
parties  think  that  they  are  allowed  to  f\mc- 
tlon  because  they  are  so  Ineffectual  and  help 
give  an  appearance  of  dissent. 

Moreover,  the  Afrikaner  legislators  have  a 
passion  for  "legitimizing"  things  by  writing 
them  down.  They  want  laws  on  the  books  to 
Justify  what  they  are  doing. 

Since  they  completely  control  parliament 
they  can  write  any  laws  they  want.  In  1967. 
they  passed  a  law  that  enabled  the  police 
to  arrest  37  people  for  acts  committed  in 
1962. 

Robert  Sobukwe,  head  of  the  banned  Pan 
African  Congress,  was  due  to  get  out  of  Jail 
in  1963  after  serving  a  three-year  sentence 
for  leading  passive  resistance  campaigns.  But 
Just  before  his  sentence  expired.  Parliament 
passed  a  law  which  did  nothing  more  than 
keep  Sobukwe  in  prison  for  another  year. 

Parliament  enacted  the  same  law  every 
year  for  five  consecutive  years,  until  So- 
bukwe was  finally  released  last  year. 

A  46-year-old  former  university  lecturer, 
tennis  singles  champion  and  brother  of  an 
Anglican  bishop,  Sobukwe  Is  the  closest  thing 
to  a  black  South  African  leader  that  exists 
today. 

The  government  placed  a  whole  new  set 
of  restrictions  on  him  after  his  release,  In- 
cluding a  12-houT  dally  house  arrest,  and 
exile  from  the  urban  area  around  Johannes- 
burg. 

"Hie  government  has  also  refused  to  allow 
Sobukwe  to  leave  the  country  to  accept  a 
fellowship  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  was  willing  to  sign  away  his  rights  to  re- 
enter South  Africa,  but  the  government  con- 
tinues to  view  his  as  a  serious  threat,  even 
living  outside  South  Africa. 

Sobukwe  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  pas- 
sive resistance  campaign  that  African  na- 
tionalists undertook  in  the  19508. 

Their  hopes  for  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment's harsh  segregation  practices  were 
erased  at  Sharpevllle  in  1960.  when  panicky 
South  African  policemen  shot  down  60  Afri- 
cans protesting  apartheid. 

"Oddly,  the  Africana  then  lost  faith  in 
eloquence,  and  in  the  supposed  sweet  rea- 
son of  the  white  man,"  says  a  white  South 
African  vinlverslty  professor  named  Julius 
Lewln. 

Working  with  white  sympathizers — Includ- 
ing a  few  members  of  the  Communist 
Party — some  African  nationalists  turned  to 
sabotage. 

Their  efforts  were  Ineffectual,  and  clumsy. 
One  man  tested  his  homemade  bombs  by 
setting  them  off  In  his  backyard  on  quiet 
Sunday  afternoons.  He  was  arrested  before 
he  planted  one. 

But  a  few  bomb  attempts  gave  the  police 
enough  leverage  to  initiate  wholesale  arrests 
of  political  dissidents,  and  provided  the  im- 
petus for  the  security  apparatus  that  seems 
to  Intrude  Into  the  life  of  aU  South  Africans 
a  little  more  each  year. 

"We  have  two  Informers  In  every  organi- 
zation in  South  Africa,"  said  a  Special 
Branch  policeman  proudly.  "One  Is  paid  for 
his  Information.  The  other  Is  a  patriot.  And 
they  don't  know  each  other."  The  very  exist- 
ence of  this  widespread  Intelligence  gather- 
ing system  is  one  of  the  strongest  weapons 
the  police  have  In  silencing  dissenters.  Tte 
Sec\irlty  Branch  reinforces  the  Impression 
of  omnipresence  by  boasting  a  little  about 
how  much  It  does  know. 

In  1967.  the  security  police  discreetly  let 
the  U.S.  Embassy  know  that  they  were  dis- 
pleased with  a  young  American  diplomat  who 
had  established  contacts  with  liberal  student 
organizations. 
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At  a  hurriedly  called  conference  In  the 
Kmbassy,  three  senior  American  officials 
agreed  that  the  young  diplomat  should  be 
puUed  out  of  the  country  Immediately. 

Within  two  hours  of  the  conference,  the 
security  police  dismayed  the  Embassy  anew, 
signaling  that  it  approved  of  the  decision — 
which  was  still  a  secret  within  the  Embassy 
itself.  American  officials  are  now  very  careful 
what  they  say,  even  In  their  own  offices. 

Dr.  Albert  Hertzog,  former  Minister  of  Post 
and  Telegraph  who  led  an  ultra-rightist  fac- 
tion In  this  year's  election,  now  says  that  his 
phones  are  tapped.  This  brings  a  wry  smile 
from  those  liberals  who  are  convinced  Dr. 
Hertzog  was  Involved  In  the  taping  of  their 
phones. 

One  security  police  lieutenant,  P.  J. 
Rudolph,  ssid  he  quit  the  force  and  Joined 
Hertzog's  movement  because  "there  were 
more  Investigations  Into  people  to  the  right 
of  the  government  than  Into  Communists." 

If  the  government  Is  unable,  with  aU  Its 
resources,  to  collect  enough  Information  to 
Jail  apartheid  foes,  it  can  make  life  miserable 
for  them  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 

A  cab  driver  who  has  antagonized  the  gov- 
ernment finds  himself  restricted  for  five  years 
to  one  small  area  around  his  home.  This  puts 
him  out  of  business.  Another  man  was  placed 
under  24-hour  house  arrest.  Pas^>orts  are 
refused  to  dissidents.  Including  the  oountry's 
greatest  writer,  Alan  Paton. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  teachers  sud- 
denly find  that  they  are  banned  from  enter- 
ing schools.  "The  government  has  done  very 
well  In  eliminating  teachers  who  endorse  the 
'dangerous  position'  that  all  men  are  equal," 
says  Professor  Lewln,  who  has  moved  to  Lon- 
don. It  Is  Illegal  for  whites  to  teach  Africans 
without  a  permit,  as  Lewln  discovered  when 
be  was  visited  by  police  after  volunteering  to 
teach  some  black  youths  to  read. 

POLICE  visrrs 

The  police  do  not  even  have  to  resort  to  this 
whole  panopoly  of  loosely  written  laws,  and 
the  devices  like  "bannlngs,"  "listings"  and 
"banishments."  Often  a  visit  will  accomplish 
what  seems  to  be  their  primary  purpose — en- 
forcement not  of  laws,  but  of  the  govern- 
ment's political  code. 

The  Security  Branch  also  visit  Africans  who 
are  seen  In  the  company  of  whites.  "Tou  can 
invite  Africans  to  your  house,"  says  one 
white  liberal.  "It  Is  legal.  But  I  don't  do 
It  any  more.  It  Just  gets  them  In  trouble." 

Behind  the  cutting  edge  of  the  police  force 
stands  a  formidable  military  machine  that 
has  completely  rebuffed  spasmodic  attezi4>ts 
by  poorly  organized  and  eqiilpped  guerrilla 
forces  to  the  north  to  penetrate  South  Afri- 
can territory. 

The  decision  by  Britain's  new  Conservative 
government  to  reconsider  the  Labor  regime's 
ban  on  arms  sales  to  South  Africa  Is  a  con- 
siderable morale  booster  for  the  South 
Africans. 

But  even  If  the  Tories  rescind  the  1964  ban. 
It  will  not  greatly  change  the  current  situa- 
tion. The  French,  and  other  suppliers,  have 
eagerly  sold  their  latest  Jets,  helicopters  and 
other  equipment  to  the  South  Africans,  who 
are  rapidly  developing  their  own  armaments 
Industries. 

Presently,  Its  14.000-man  armed  forces 
possess  more  than  100  heavy  tanks,  another 
100  medium  tanks,  two  destroyers,  124  jet 
bombers  and  perhaps  100  Jet  fighters. 

HEAVT   FIST 

If  the  puny  thnists  that  black  nationalism 
has  made  thus  far  produces  this  kind  of 
heavy-fist  treatment  from  the  police  and 
army,  what  would  a  really  serious  attempt  to 
rebel  bring? 

Many  South  African  blacks  think  they 
know  the  answer. 

Soweto,  the  sprawling  housing  compound 
18  miles  outside  Johannesburg,  Is  home  for 
W0,000  Africans.  It  Is  located  on  an  open 
plain. 
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On  one  side  sits  a  South  African  air  force 
base.  Two  other  military  Installations  are 
within  minutes  of  Soweto. 

"People  on  the  outside  ask  why  we  dont 
revolt,"  says  David  Curry,  a  political  leader 
of  the  Colored  population  that  Is  placed  on 
the  "nonwhlte"  side  of  the  color  line. 

"The  white  man  has  all  the  tanks,  the  Jets, 
the  guns.  We  don't  have  anything.  In  a  revolt 
the  blood  that  would  be  shed  would  be  the 
blood  of  the  nonwhltes.  It  is  that  simple." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  12, 1970] 

South  Atbica's  Censob:  "Sex  Wavi 

Not  foe  Us" 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Cape  Town. — "The  sweet  moan"  Is  the 
biggest  threat  facing  South  Africa,  according 
to  J.  J.  Kruger.  The  permissive  society,  not 
black  revolt,  worries  the  country's  censor. 

"This  sex  wave  that  Is  engulfing  the  rest 
of  Western  civilization  Is  not  for  us,"  Kruger 
said  during  an  Interview  recently.  "We  €w« 
a  religious  people,  and  conservative.  The 
people  don't  want  the  sweet  moan  of  pornog- 
raphy." 

Kruger  talks  and  looks  more  like  a  close 
friend's  grandfather  than  the  censor  for  one 
of  the  world's  most  ostracized  regimes.  At 
62,  he  is  cordial,  even  charming  in  discussion 
with  a  visitor,  and  his  frequent  anecdotes 
reveal  his  extensive  education  and  travel. 

Shrewd  rather  than  stern.  Kruger  occupies 
a  position  of  real  power  In  South  Africa, 
where  morale  and  the  vtIU  to  dominate  must 
be  sustained  If  the  fotir  million  whites  are 
to  keep  control  over  the  country's  16  million 
nonwhltes. 

IM&IORALITT    AND   ATHEISM 

Prime  Minister  John  Vorster  In  his  first 
speech  after  the  recent  national  elections 
singled  out  "the  permissive  society"  for  spe- 
cial condemnation,  and  warned  that  Im- 
morality and  atheism  would  destroy  Western 
civilization. 

Kruger.  who  heads  South  Africa's  Publica- 
tions Control  Board,  is  the  government's 
spearhead  in  the  drive  to  keep  South  Africa 
white  by  keeping  it  clean.  Prom  one  chair, 
he  has  to  guard  all  the  Ideological,  religious 
and  political  boundaries  that  his  countrymen 
must  not  cross. 

Last  year.  Kruger  and  the  nine  other  board 
members  decided  that  South  Africans  could 
not  read  622  books,  magazines  and  pamphlets 
(ranging  from  Playboy  to  Karl  Marx),  nor 
see  46  films,  nor  listen  to  phonograph  records 
like  the  cast  album  for  "Hair." 

The  board  also  banned  black  South  Afri- 
cans from  seeing  more  than  100  films  that 
were  passed  for  whites.  The  censors  cleared 
expensive  hardback  editions  of  some  books 
on  sex  or  politics,  but  banned  the  cheap 
paperback  editions  that  might  have  been 
vrtthln  the  price  range  of  Africans. 

"DELUGE    OF    FILTH" 

These  figures  are  sizable  Increases  over 
past  years.  Although  South  Africa's  stand- 
ards seem  to  have  become  more  sophisticated, 
Kruger  Is  kept  busier  than  ever  by  what  he 
calls  "the  deluge  of  filth  from  other  coun- 
tries." 

Disturbing  Internal  trends  also  confront 
Kruger,  who.  like  every  other  Important  of- 
ficial here,  is  a  member  of  the  Afrikaners,  the 
white  group  that  runs  the  country. 

Some  young  writers  belonging  to  this 
closely  knit,  conformist  group  have  begvin  to 
offend  their  puritanical  elders  with  books 
that  deal  more  frankly  with  sex  and  race, 
and  hint  at  political  disenchantment  with 
apartheid. 

No  Afrikaner  author  has  ever  had  his  work 
Included  in  the  more  than  10,000  publica- 
tions that  have  been  banned  In  South  Africa. 
Kruger  Is  obviously  reluctant  to  cast  out  one 
of  his  own,  but  there  Is  an  artistic  revolt 
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brewing  that  eventually  may  force  him  to 
act. 

Kruger  Is  testily  defensive  about  his  role 
In  thought  control  here.  "This  Is  not  cen- 
sorship." he  said.  "It  is  control.  Censorship 
Is  arbitrary  and  final,  while  everything  we 
do  Is  subject  to  appeal." 

"It  Is  poppycock  to  say  we  are  stifling 
things  or  isolating  oxirselves  by  keeping  this 
stuff  out  .  .  .  On  Alms,  for  example,  we  go 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  view  them,  and  then 
re-edlt  them  to  make  It  possible  for  them  to 
be  shown." 

Frequently  relighting  a  pipe  that  kept  go- 
ing out,  Kruger  cheerfully  abandoned  screen- 
ing a  copy  of  a  French  magazine  that  had 
just  arrived  to  talk  to  a  visitor  In  his  office. 
Prom  the  wall  stared  a  framed  picture  of  Oen. 
Ohrlstlaan  de  Wet.  a  Boer  war  hero  to  wh<wn 
Kruger  is  related.  The  censor  also  modeetly 
admits  to  "a  humble  relationship"  to  Paul 
Kruger,  the  Afrikaners'  George  Washington. 

Set  up  in  1963  Kruger's  Publications  Con- 
trol Board  has  the  right  to  ban  any  pubUca- 
tlon  (except  nevrapapers.  which  exercise  self 
censorship)  phonograph  record  or  "object." 
if  anyone  complains  to  the  board. 

The  board  must  also  view  every  film  that 
is  to  be  shown  In  the  country,  and  either 
clear  or  reject  It.  With  the  Increasing  frank- 
ness of  movies — and  sexy  movies  appear  to 
be  popular  with  the  South  African  pubUc  as 
the  rest  of  the  world — this  U  becoming  the 
board's  toughest  Job. 

It  took  seven  sessions  for  example,  for  the 
board  to  clear  "The  Wild  Bunch",  after  chee- 
ping out  major  chunks  of  the  violent  west- 
ern. 

"Bonnie  and  Clyde,"  another  film  of  styl- 
ized bloodiness,  has  been  banned  completely. 
So  has  "Easy  Rider."  although  Kruger  is  not 
sure  why.  And  "Belle  de  Jour."  (two-thirds 
of  that  takes  place  in  a  brothel."  Kruger 
sniffed.  We  weren't  about  to  pass  It." 

Sex  Is  the  number  one  problem  with  films 
that  need  cuts  or  banishment.  Kruger  said, 
with  violence  a  close  second.  The  other  main 
taboo  is  "objectionable  Intermingling  of  the 
races." 

NO  "SOCIAL  INTEGRATION" 

"Social  Integration  Is  not  allowed  here, 
and  It  cannot  be  allowed  In  films,"  said 
Kruger.  who  has  banned  Sidney  Peltier's 
"Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner"  and  "In 
the  Heat  of  the  Night." 

The  board  can  restrict  films  to  certain 
kinds  of  audiences.  "Helga."  a  Scandinavian 
film  which  presents  a  clinical  view  of  sex. 
Is  restricted  to  white  females  over  21.  "Me- 
dium Cool."  which  was  cut  heavily,  can  be 
see  only  by  whites  over  18. 

"The  Graduate"  made  It  Into  South  Africa 
after  two  years  of  rejection,  but  It  has  been 
subjected  to  many  cuts.  In  the  version  that 
Is  now  drawing  record  crowds  to  South  Afri- 
can cinemas,  Dustin  Hoffman  is  not  even  al- 
lowed his  incredulous,  "Mrs.  Robinson,  you're 
trying  to  seduce  me." 

Entire  categories  of  films  are  put  off  limits 
for  Africans,  who  are  called  Bantu  In  South 
Africa.  "Some  films  of  violence,  like  these 
Italian  westerns,  would  be  dangerous  to  show 
to  the  Bantu."  Kruger  said.  He  dldnt  say 
dangerous  to  whom. 

"Why  don't  they  make  more  films  like 
"True  Grit"  Kruger  wanted  to  know.  "That 
was  a  splendid  film,  and  we  could  pass  It 
right  away.  Rolling  Grass,  and  a  good  fellow 
like  John  Wayne. 

THOUGHT   CONTROL 

Using  race  as  a  criterion  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  aspects  of  South  African  censor- 
ship. In  other  ways,  thought  control  as  it  is 
attempted  here  resembles  the  practices  of  in- 
dependent black  countries  to  the  north, 
which  are  also  worried  about  alien  Influences. 

But,  perhaps  because  It  lacks  the  resources, 
black  Africa  has  not  mounted  anything  ap- 
proaching the  systematic,  sweeping  purge  of 
nonconformist  literature  and  fUms  that 
South  Africans  have  undertaken. 
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Books  mentioning  revolt,  socialism  or  bla  :k 
in  their  titles  are  not  likely  to  make  it  he:  e. 
Virtually  every  Important  African  thlni  er 
has  been  banned.  So  has  Steinbeck's  "Tie 
Wayward  Bus";  Roth's  "Portnoy's  Con- 
plaint";  Sartre's  "Age  of  Reason";  a  bosk 
called  "Oene  Autry  and  Champion";  and 
thousands  of  others. 

NO  NABOKOV  OR  SHOLOKHOV 

Mona  de  Beer,  a  South  African  who  le- 
searched  censorship  of  books  here,  flguies 
that  any  author  whose  name  ends  in  "ov"  is 
In  trouble.  She  counted  twelve  authc  rs 
banned.  Including  Alivmov,  Nabokov,  Sholo  i- 
hov,  and  the  government's  spelling  of 
"Khrushcheov". 

Despite  Kruger's  assertion  that  the  rig  lit 
of  appeal  keeps  the  board  from  operating  as 
a  censor,  few  of  the  board's  decisions  are  a  p- 
pealed.  For  publications,  time-consumi:  ig 
and  expensive  appeals  must  go  through  t  le 
Supreme  Court.  For  Alms,  the  only  avenue  of 
appeal  is  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  — 
who  appoints  the  board's  members.  Krug  er 
himself  estimates  that  99  per  cent  of  t  le 
board's  decisions  are  upheld. 

Kruger  has  tried  to  add  some  sophistica- 
tion to  the  board's  often  Pavlovian  bannii.g. 
"Candide,"  for  example,  w£is  rescued  frcm 
the  banned  list,  after  somebody  looked  te- 
blnd  the  title,  as  was  Anna  Sewell's  "Black 
Beauty." 

Some  titles  are  not  so  lucky,  howevsr. 
When  the  board  discovered  that  the  banned 
"Bed  Bait,"  by  Robert  Devlin  was  actua  ly 
entitled  "Red  Bait,"  it  decided  the  ban  ap- 
plied anyway.  Or  perhaps  more  so. 

The  slightly  madcap  air  to  some  of  South 
Africa's  censorship  does  not  obscure  the  se- 
verely inhibiting  impact  it  has  on  South 
African  society. 

Serious  writers  like  Nadine  Oordiner  a:  id 
Athol  Pugard  two  white  South  Africans,  see 
their  work  banned  in  their  own  county. 
Young  writers  find  publishers  reluctant  to 
take  chances  on  anything  that  may  be  co  i- 
troversial,  and  printers,  fearing  prosecuticn, 
often  refuse  to  produce  books  that  are  cr  t- 
ical  of  the  government's  race  policies. 

"THE   SIXTIES" 

Andre  Brink,  |^  novelist  and  professor 
of  literature,  assets  that  one  of  his  bo<  ks 
was  accepted  by  a  publisher  on  literary  mur- 
It.  and  then  returned  after  the  publisher's 
lawyers    read    the    manuscript. 

Brink  is  a  young  Afrikaner  who  beloi.gs 
to  "Die  Sestigers."  The  Afrikaans  term  means 
"The  Sixtiers,"  and  applies  to  writers  who 
tried  to  write  realistically  about  the  liist 
decade  and  its  impact  on  Afrikaners,  who 
are  descendants  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  who 
came  to  South  Africa  three  centuries  ago. 

Afrikaners  make  un  60  per  cent  of  1  he 
white  population  and  completely  run  1he 
country. 

"The  work  of  the  Sixtiers  may  be  tame  by 
outside  standards,  but  it  Is  a  remarka  >le 
departure  for  Afrikaans  literature,"  says  T  !r- 
tlus  Mybergh,  an  Afrikaner  editor  who  has 
followed  the  movement  closely.  "From  a  su- 
perpatriotic.  Russian-like  glorifying  of  Ihe 
past  and  Calvinistic  virtues,  we  have  co;ne 
now  to  books  where  the  characters  coj  u- 
late  and  use  four  letter  words." 

Brink,  however,  terms  the  Sixtiers  mo  e- 
ment  "a  safe  revolt.  It  knows  how  far  It 
can  go.  It  attacks  rellgiovis  and  moral  i  a- 
boos  because  they  are  not  so  vital  to  the 
Afrikaner  mind  as  political  taboos   .   .  ." 

Kruger  was  perhaps  the  inevitable  man 
to  become  South  Africa's  chief  censor.  Bern 
in  Bloomfonteln,  the  spiritual  home  of  Jif- 
rlkanerdom,  he  succeeded  Hendrlk  Verwo<rd 
as  editor  of  Die  Transvaler  newspaper  wh  en 
Verwoerd  t>ecame  South  Africa's  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

His  religious  credentials  are  as  solid  a  nd 
orthodox  as  his  political  ones.  He  is  a  (.e- 
yout  member  of  the  Dutch  Befom  ed 
Church. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  he  is  not  upset  by  some  of  the  surface 
trends  of  young  people  in  South  Africa,  es- 
pecially among  young  English-speaking 
whites.  He  sees  miniskirts,  longer  hair  for 
boys,  and  some  use  of  marijuana  as  passing 
fads. 

"Only  about  3  per  cent  of  our  youth  Is 
affected  by  such  things,"  he  said  confidently. 
"But  97  per  cent  is  as  sound  as  gold.  In- 
wardly, there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  them, 
and  we  know  we  can  count  on  them  In  the 
future. 

"But  I  don't  know  about  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  wish  they  would  remember  that 
sex  is  as  old  as  Adam  and  stop  all  this 
dirtv    stuff." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  12,  1970] 

Some  Unttltered  Voices  of  Sottih  Africa 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Johannesburg. — Despite,  or  perhajjs  be- 
cause of,  the  abnormal  pressures  under 
which  they  live.  South  Africans  often  lavish 
hospitality  and  good  company  on  visitors. 

Conversation  is  one  of  their  most  devel- 
oped arts.  Caught  in  the  vortex  of  the  world's 
most  heated  argument  over  race  relations 
and  ideology,  white  South  Africans  are  ac- 
customed to  speaking  out  forcefully,  and 
often. 

Their  black  countrymen  speak  much  more 
softly  and  more  carefully,  but  with  a  des- 
perate irony  that  captures  the  imagination 
of  those  who  listen. 

There  are  also  technological  and  Intel- 
lectual stimuli  at  work.  South  Africa  is  the 
only  Industrialized  country  In  the  world  to 
refuse  to  have  television.  Movies  and  litera- 
ture are  hamstrung  by  censorship.  And  South 
Africans  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  love 
for  language  and  sounds. 

In  short.  South  Africa  is  In  some  ways  an 
ideal  workshop  for  a  Journalist.  The  people 
turn  pithy  and  colorful  phrases  that  make 
good  quotes.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  is  much  that  is  tiresome  in  all  the 
talking. 

The  political  and  social  battlefronts  have 
long  since  crystallized  and  remain  static. 
There  is  little  communication  in  all  the 
verbiage,  and  automatic  answers  have  t)een 
sorted  out  for  the  automatic  questions  that 
visitors  bring. 

"And  then  you  will  ask.  'When  does  the 
revolution  come?,'  "  said  one  liberal  South 
African  white  at  the  beginning  of  a  discus- 
sion. I  had  not  intended  to  ask  him  that, 
since  If  he  knew  (he  dldnt),  he  most  as- 
suredly was  not  going  t-j  tell  a  complete 
stranger. 

This  kind  of  programing,  plus  the  com- 
plete refusal  of  important  government  of- 
ficials to  be  interviewed  by  visiting  Journal- 
ists who  are  not  certified  as  sympathetic, 
provides  a  one-color  backdrop  against  which 
the  moments  of  conversational  truth  sparkle 
and  blaze.  When  they  come,  there  is  often 
a  perceptible  pause  in  the  conversation  as 
host  and  visitor  circle  around  a  patch  of  light 
in  the  shadows  of  rhetoric  and  theory. 

The  following  is  a  six-week  sampling  of 
some  of  the  voices  of  South  Africa: 

"We  live  in  a  dissatisfied  country,  an  un- 
happy country,  a  violent  and  tragically 
splintered  country.  But  basically  we  all  be- 
long here,  and  nowhere  else." — Andre  P. 
Brink,  a  white  author. 

"It's  a  good  thing  he  didn't  make  love  to 
her.  He  could  have  got  seven  years  In  Jail 
for  that." — A  journalist,  musing  over  a  re- 
port of  a  seven-day  Jail  sentence  for  a  white 
man  who  brutally  assaulted  a  mulatto 
woman.  Interracial  sex  Is  outlawed  in  South 
Africa. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  detainees?" — A 
young  man  asked  Prime  Minister  John  Vor- 
ster  at  a  political  rally  about  22  Africans  be- 
ing held  In  prison  without  charges. 

"I  take  it  they  are  being  detained.  Next 
question,"  said  the  Prime  Minister. 


"What  is  our  houseboy's  name?  Why.  his 
name  Is  James.  We  always  call  our  houseboyg 
James." — A  white  South  African  housewife 
to  a  visiting  Catholic  priest. 

"If  I  could  have  some  kind  of  guarantee 
that  my  Job  and  position  here  would  be  safe, 
then  I  wouldn't  mind  giving  Africans  politi- 
cal rights.  But  nobody's  been  able  to  come  up 
with  a  guarantee,  and  that  is  why  we  don't 
fight  too  hard  for  change."— A  white  South 
African  professional  man,  considered  by  hla 
associates  as  quite  liberal  on  race. 

"Remember  one  thing.  The  harder  you 
bounce  a  ball,  the  higher  it  bounces."— An 
African. 

We  think  it  would  be  highly  Irresponsible 
to  work  toward  an  Integrated  society  after 
what  we've  seen  happen  In  the  United  States. 
Is  that  an  example  of  an  integrated  society? 
.  .  .  Anyway,  if  segregation  doesn't  work, 
then  we  can  always  try  integration.  But  if 
integration  doesn't  work,  then  you  can't  go 
back  to  segregation.  It's  Impossible."— The 
Rev.  WlUem  Landman,  chief  spokesman  for 
the  Dutch  Reform  Church  of  South  Africa. 

"You  know  what  we  do  when  we  want  a 
new  car  and  need  some  money  to  pay  for  it? 
It's  easy.  We  pick  out  two  friends  and  sell 
them  to  the  p)ollce." — An  African,  cynically 
discussing  the  effectiveness  of  the  police  in- 
former system  in  African  townships. 

"The  relationship  between  the  government 
and  my  newspaper  is  summed  up  by  the 
answer  an  Irish  woman  gave  to  a  Judge  who 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  thought  of  divorc- 
ing her  husband,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
beating  her.  'Divorce,  never.  Murder,  quite 
often.'  " — Piet  Cillie.  editor  of  Die  Burger, 
which  supports  and  is  dependent  on  the  gov- 
ernment, but  occasionally  acts  as  a  gadfly  to 
ultraconservatlve  policies. 

"Do  you  want  to  stay  in  Johannesburg?" — 
Question  put  to  an  African  who  has  been 
ordered  to  go  to  his  tribal  "homeland,"  which 
he  has  never  seen  and  where  there  is  no  work 
for  him. 

"I  can't  stay  here." 

"But  if  you  could  stay  here,  would  you 
want  to?" 

"I  can't  stay  here.  The  government  says  I 
can't.  If  the  white  man  says  this  is  this,  then 
that  Is  that." 

"Isn't  it  overburdening  this  little  country 
to  expect  it  to  solve  a  racial  problem  that  has 
stymied  the  rest  of  the  world?" — Tertlus  My- 
bergh, assistant  editor  of  the  Durban  Daily 
News. 

"Change  will  come  to  South  Africa.  I  know 
it  has  to.  Now,  you  take  my  house  boy,  Jack- 
son. Three  years  ago.  Jackson  had  Just  come 
out  of  ♦he  bush.  Now  he  speaks  English, 
wants  to  buy  things  and  get  ahead.  Jackson 
will  never  go  back  to  the  bush.  That's  how 
Africans  will  get  change  here." — An  Ameri- 
can diplomat  in  South  Africa. 

South  African  whites  "are  a  wholesome 
people,  scared,  proud  and  wanting  to  be 
good.  If  only  a  catalyst  can  be  found  to  bring 
mutual  trust  into  this  country,  it  would  be 
a  marvelous  place." — Ashley  Lazarus,  white 
South  African  film  msker. 

"I'm  not  sure  if  they  bar  whites  from  going 
into  African  townships  at  night  because  they 
don't  want  us  to  see  what's  going  on,  or  be- 
cause they're  afraid  we'll  get  killed." — A  white 
Journalist. 

"So  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  a  white  liberal  like  myself.  And  he  Just 
smiled  and  said,  'Get  out  of  the  country. 
You'll  be  caught  in  the  middle.'  "—A  white, 
describing  a  conversation  with  a  responsible 
black  South  African. 

"The  sports  boycott  really  hurts  South  Af- 
ricans. We  love  to  be  able  to  say.  'You  can 
vote  against  us  all  you  want  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  say  we're  terrible.  But  Gary 
Player  still  brings  home  the  check  from 
Augusta." — Colin  Eglln,  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
Progressive  Party. 

"They  Just  locked  us  up  and  wouldn't  let 
us  have  a  lawyer.  They  must  let  us  have  % 
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lawyer  "—One  of  the  357  white  students  ar- 
rested in  May  for  protesting  against  the  con- 
tinued detention  without  charges  of  22  Af- 

'^^o  they  must  not.  That  is  part  of  what 
vou  are  protesting.  They  can  do  anything 
they  want  to  you."— Father  Cosmas  Desmond, 
a  Catholic  priest  arrested  for  marching  with 
the  students. 

"If  you're  not  Interested  in  making  an 
issue  out  of  this  [a  projected  visit  to  an  Af- 
rican township  outside  Johannesburg],  we 
can  probably  help  you.  But  I  do  hope  you 
won't  make  an  Issue  of  it."- An  official  of 
The  south  Africa  Foundation,  formed  to  pre- 
sent the  positive  side  of  the  country's  story 
to  visitors. 

"We  can  help  your  client,  possibly  as  long 
as  you  do  not  make  an  issue  out  of  this 
case  "—Government  letter  to  a  lawyer  fight- 
ing the  expulsion  of  an  African  from  the 
Johannesburg  area. 

"Be  kind  to  us,  boy.  Maybe  we  haven  t  got 
all  the  answers,  but  we've  got  one  hell  of  a 
problem  that  nobody  else  has  got.  Be  kind  to 
jj5  boy."— A  white  South  African  civil  ser- 
vant, late  at  night  at  a  party.  His  comment  Is 
voiced  again  and  again  by  whites  throughout 
the  country. 

"I  went  to  see  a  documentary  film  yester- 
day about  a  big  dam  they  will  build  on  the 
Orange  River  to  bring  new  industries  to  that 
area.  They  showed  a  white  shoemaker  work- 
ing beside  an  African.  The  narrator  said. 

'Pretty  soon,  old  Peter  here  won't  be  doing 
this  kind  of  work.'  He  didn't  mention  the  Af- 
rican. And  then  they  showed  a  beautiful 
horse,  being  led  by  an  African  groom.  And 
the  narrator  talked  and  talked  about  the 
horse,  but  never  mentioned  the  groom. 

"And  throughout  the  picture,  you  see  Af- 
ricans, because  they  couldn't  shut  them  out 
of  the  pictures.  But  there  Is  not  one  men- 
tion of  an  African  or  a  nonwhlte  In  that 
mm.  We  don't  exist  for  them.  This  evokes 
an  emotional  reaction,  where  you  do  not  see 
yourself  as  part  of  the  country.  You  feel 
like  you  are  always  a  stranger,  even  though 
you  were  bom  right  here  In  Durban.  They 
will  keep  you  from  belonging." — Fatima 
Meer,  a  South  African  sociologist  of  Indian 
descent.  Indians  are  classified  as  nonwhltes 
In  South  Africa. 

"An  African  woman  we  knew  was  arrested 
five  times  during  two  years  because  she  didn't 
have  her  passbook.  She  couldn't  get  It  be- 
cause the  government  claimed  she  wasnt 
bom  here,  although  she  swore  she  was.  Fi- 
nally, after  two  years,  she  was  able  to  prove 
she  had  a  right  to  live  In  the  city,  and  they 
gave  her  a  passbook.  And  do  you  know  what 
the  first  thing  this  'dangerous  agitator 
against  white  society'  did?  She  went 
down  to  the  magistrate  and  her  Jailers  to 
show  them  with  pride  that  she  had  her  pass- 
book. She  had  been  approved  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  almost  crushed  her." — A 
white  businessman. 

A  white  university  student  group  "resolved 
that  contact  should  not  be  established  with 
Colored  [mulatto]  people  themselves,  but 
with  the  (government's]  Department  of  Col- 
ored Affairs.  Otherwise,  a  precedent  would 
be  established  that  could  be  exploited  by 
'liberal  elements.'  Through  the  department, 
and  books,  members  could  gain  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  needed  about  the  Colored  people, 
it  was  stated." — South  African  Institute  of 
Race  Relations  survey. 

"It  was  not  the  fact  of  black  rule,  but  of 
too  sudden  black  rule,  that  caused  collapses 
such  as  in  the  Congo.  The  greatest  danger 
facing  South  Africa  la  that  by  falling  to  plan 
tot  Integration,  we  are  storing  up  for  the 
future  a  day  when  It  will  come  too  suddenly, 
with  too  little  preparation  and  too  much 
racial  bitternees." — AlUster  Sparks,  foreign 
editor  of  The  Rand  Dally  Mall. 

"1  want  you  to  know  that  we  laughed  be- 
cause we  thought  we  ought  to.  If  we'd  Btart- 
tA  to  cry,  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  tc 
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stop."  A  mulatto  woman  to  white  playwright 
Athol  Fugard  after  seeing  his  "Boesman  and 
Lena,"  a  caustic  satire  on  South  African  race 
relations. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  1970] 
"Dangerotts  Ltjxxtry"  Has  Benefits  fob  Re- 
gime:  South  Africa  Moves  Toward  Tele- 
vision, BUT  Pears  Its  Moral  and  Racial 
Impact 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
Johannesburg. — How  does  it  feel  to  be  a 
television  tycoon  In  the  only  industrialized 
country  in  the  world  without  television? 

"Great,"  saws  bushlly  bearded  Keith  Wat- 
son as  he  stands  beneath  the  huge  "Budget 
TV"  sign  that  crowns  his  shop  in  downtown 
Johannesburg.  "I'm  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  and  going  up  with  the  market." 

The  confident  Watson  is  one  of  many  who 
are  betting  their  bankrolls  that  South  Africa 
will  soon  accept  television.  For  a  decade,  the 
tube  has  been  banned  here  because  of  its  po- 
tential Impact  on  the  morals  and  politics  of 
this  white  supremacist  country. 

The  government,  which  Is  awaiting  a  re- 
port from  an  official  12-man  commission  on 
television,  is  expected  to  give  a  reluctant  go- 
ahead  to  TV  within  the  next  few  months. 

Financing  a  television  system  has  never 
been  a  real  problem  for  Africa's  richest  coun- 
try, where  the  ruling  four  million  whites 
enjoy  a  standard  of  living  second  perhaps 
only  to  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  are 
gearing  up  to  produce  sets  here,  and  retailers 
like  Watson  are  Jockeying  for  position. 

Public  demand  has  grown  steadily,  as 
poorer  black  countries  to  the  north  have  in- 
stalled their  own  systems  and  been  able  to 
enjoy  or  hiss  Lucy,  Maxwell  Smart,  the  Por- 
sythe  Saga,  and  other  American  and  English 
retreads. 

But  for  a  government  suspicious  of  out- 
side Influences  that  could  intensify  the  deep 
division  of  South  African  society,  television 
has  been  viewed  as  a  dangerous  luxury.  The 
problems  the  commission  Is  wrestling  with 
Include: 

Religion.  Leaders  of  the  powerful  and 
quasi-puritanical  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
fear  the  "corrupting"  Influence  of  television 
and  other  artifacts  of  the  "permissive  so- 
ciety." 

As  a  concession  to  the  church,  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Dutch  Reformed  members,  may  keep  tele- 
vision off  the  air  on  Sundays,  Just  as  films 
and  all  other  entertainment  are  banned  on 
the  sabbath. 

Language.  The  Afrikaners,  who  make  up 
60  per  cent  of  the  white  population  and  com- 
pletely control  the  government,  worry  that 
television  wlU  dilute  their  closely  knit  cul- 
ture, which  they  see  as  providing  the 
strength  that  enables  the  white  minority  to 
dominate  16  million  nonwhltes. 

Descendents  of  Dutch.  German .  and  French 
Huguenot  settlers  who  came  to  South  Africa 
300  years  ago,  the  Afrikaners  insist  that 
half  the  programs  will  be  in  their  language. 
Afrikaans,  or  there  will  be  no  television  at 
all.  although  most  Afrikaners  speak  English. 
Duplicate  productions  and  dubbing  Ameri- 
can and  English  programs  will  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  television  here. 

Race  relations  and  politics.  Although  these 
factors  are  not  mentioned  In  the  commis- 
sion's extensive  terms  of  reference,  they  are 
perhaps  the  crucial  ones  for  South  Africa's 
white  leaders. 

"It  will  give  the  African  Ideas."  says  one 
white  laborer.  "He  will  see  how  the  white 
man  lives,  and  he  will  want  that.  It  is  dan- 
gerous." 

Not  all  the  concern  comes  from  the  right, 
however.  Citing  the  heavy  doses  of  prop- 
aganda the  government-controlled  radio  net- 
work already  dishes  out,  a  white  liberal  said 
recently : 

"It  is  going  to  be  much  worse  with  tele- 
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vision.  People  Just  won't  hear  the  sneer  In 
the  announcer's  voice  as  he  says  'liberal'  or 
'African.'  They'll  see  his  expression,  too." 

The  government  does  seem  to  be  realizing 
that  a  state -controlled  television  system  may 
be  more  of  an  advantage  than  it  had  thoiight. 

"Television  would  be  a  tremendous  media 
to  drive  home  to  our  people  what  we  are 
accomplishing  for  South  Africa,"  said  one  of 
the  more  conservative  members  of  the  cabi- 
net in  a  recent  interview.  He  Insisted  on  not 
being  named. 

"Right  now,  only  a  few  people  know  how 
well  separate  development  is  working.  It  is 
not  a  story  that  can  be  told,  even  by  our  (the 
government's)  press.  But  pictures  could  do 
It,"  he  added. 

In  any  event,  television  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigorous  censorship  now 
applied  to  films,  books  and  magtizines. 

Even  with  Immediate  approval,  it  will  take 
about  two  years  for  a  television  system  to  be 
operational  here. 

But  Keith  Watson,  and  other  businessmen 
aren't  waiting.  Watson  already  has  plans  to 
convert  the  basement  of  his  store,  which  now 
stocks  hi-fi  equipment  and  other  appliances. 
Into  a  viewing  lounge  for  customers. 

"Television  is  just  going  to  explode  here," 
says  Watson,  an  Englishman  who  heli>ed  In- 
troduce television  retailing  in  Kenya  in  the 
mid  19606.  "I  made  a  lot  of  money  there  In 
two  years,  and  I'm  going  to  do  the  same  thing 
here." 

He  thinks  the  first  sets  to  go  on  the  market 
will  be  17-  to  19-inch,  black  and  white  mod- 
els that  will  sell  for  $200  to  »250.  He  has  tried 
to  Interest  American  firms  in  manufacturing 
sets  here,  or  shipping  them  In. 

"But  they  Just  fall  down  laughing  when  I 
talk  about  an  order  of  600  sets.  Sure,  that's  a 
small  market  by  American  standards,  but  It's 
going  to  be  a  lucrative  one." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,   1970) 

South  Africa's  Crushing  Bttrden 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

"The  problem  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is 
the  problem  of  the  color  line." — W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  1900. 

Stkllenbosch,  South  Africa. — The  co-ed 
smoothed  her  skirt,  which  hovered  a  modest 
inch  above  the  knee,  and  smiled  confidently 
when  asked  if  there  was  student  unrest  here. 

"No.  We  know  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
irresponsible.  If  we  want  to  continue  to  sur- 
vive, we  must  have  discipline  and  authority." 

In  many  ways,  the  youth  of  South  Africa 
is  moving  Into  tomorrow  occupying  the  posi- 
tions their  parents  have  staked  out  for  to- 
day. Peaceful  change  may  be  as  elusive  for 
the  next  generation  as  It  has  proven  for  the 
one  now  in  power. 

And,  as  one  of  the  keenest  students  of 
South  African  affairs,  Prof.  Julius  Lewln  has 
noted,  "there  is  no  revolution  around  the 
corner. 

"In  South  Africa  today,  most  people  do 
still  behave  as  if  they  felt  that,  with  all  Its 
weaknesses,  the  country  were  a  going  con- 
cern. Only  a  small  minority  think  otherwise, 
and  even  their  actions  commonly  belie  their 
fears." 

In  short,  it  appears  that  for  the  immediate 
future,  white  South  Africans  will  continue 
to  prove  that  an  unjust  society  can  be  a 
workable  one.  But  there  is  also  the  long-term 
chance  that  this  white  minority  is  construct- 
ing a  grim,  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  a 
bloody  and  chaotic  black  takeover  that  will 
devastate  this  rich  country. 
still  time 

Neither  prospect  is  as  immutable  as  out- 
siders often  proclaim.  Revolt  is  usually  un- 
foreseen. More  importantly,  there  is  still  time 
to  turn  the  central  proposition  around — to 
make  the  workable  society  a  Just  one.  But 
there  may  not  be  the  creative  leadership, 
and  national  will,  required  to  bring  this 
about. 
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White  South  Africans  are  among  the  ttoBt 
Judged  people  In  the  world.  They  InVltc 
Judgment  by  their  hostile  Inalstence  to  Out- 
siders that  they  have  the  answer  to  the  rafclal 
problem,  and  that  nobody  else — especliilly 
America— does . 

But  the  Judgments,  whether  from  friend 
or  enemy  of  apartheid,  are  too  often  colored 
by  the  outsiders'  own  reason  and  problems, 
and  too  often  show  too  little  understanding 
of  the  complex  South  African  situation. 

Defining  the  problem  Is  the  first,  and  per- 
haps crucial  consideration.  1 

WHm  DOIONATIOM'  ' 

The  actions,  If  not  always  the  words,  of 
the  autocratic  white  rules  make  It  clear  that 
they  consider  the  problem  to  be  preserying 
white  domination  and  protecting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  4  million-member  white  minority 
group  that  has  Its  roots  here  and  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  country.  They  are  will- 
ing to  use  efficient,  ruthless  and  degra4lng 
methods  to  accomplish  this. 

Tot  many  others.  It  bolls  down  to  tunUhg 
the  country  over  to  the  16  million  Afrl(>ana 
and  other  non-whites.  As  a  black  majority 
on  a  black  continent,  they  must  donil^ate 
the  whites,  this  view  holds,  by  vl<^enc^  tf 
necessary. 

Between  the  two  extremes  lies  the  lar^y 
neglected  and  much  more  dUScult.  question 
of  offering  an  equitable  sharing  of  economic, 
political  and  social  rights  to  whites  ftnd 
blacks  without  doing  serious  damage  to 
either  group. 

Perhaps,  as  the  white  leaders  Intlmiate, 
It  la  not  possible  because  of  the  vast  ills- 
parltles  between  the  two  groups.  Perh|tps, 
as  blacks  often  contend,  it  would  perpetuate 
much  of  the  Injustice  that  now  exists. 

But  the  distressing  thing  about  Sduth 
Africa  today  Is  that  too  few  people  seem 
willing  even  to  address  this  center  position 
realistically  and  grapple  with  the  Hard 
choices  it  presents. 

JtrsTmcATioN  or  apartheid 
The  white  regime  Justifies  Its  apartheid 
solution  of  taking  87  per  cent  of  the  Ibnd 
and  shutting  out  Africans  not  ony  as  ne:es- 
sary  for  white  survival,  but  also  as  Just  sind 
in  the  interest  of  the  powerless  Africans,  ^ho 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
This  contention  is  fantasy,  as  whlte'au 
Alan  Paton  has  labeled  It. 

If  South  Africa's  leaders  persist  in  uilng 
this  fiction  to  Ignore  their  country's  stag]  fer- 
Ing  problems,  they  can  hardly  expect  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  look  realistically  at  tlieir 
largely  Justifiable  claims  that  there  is  m  uch 
in  white  South  African  society  worth  pre- 
serving. 

By  continuing  to  Ignore  or  to  distort  cases 
like  that  of  independent  Kenya,  where  the 
rights  of  whites  have  been  scrupulously  |iro- 
tected.  and  by  pretending  that  the  Congo 
of  1970  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1960.  the 
white  leaders  of  South  Africa  and  tlielr 
foreign  allies  will  block  one  of  the  ifost 
powerful  forces  for  peaceful  changes  in 
South  Africa. 


arrangement. 
«hor 


Dtr    BOIS'    PREDICTION 

This  is  not  to  say  that  black  Africa  to 


north  Is,  or  will  shortly  be,  free  from  upset 


and  chaos.  And  it  is  not  to  minimize 


the 


the 


major  problems  and  potential  disruption  Ihat 
will  arise  from  trying  to  bring  a  largely  un- 
educated black  mass  into  sophisticated  |co- 
nomlc  and  political  systems. 

It  Is  to  say  that  South  African  whites  dan- 
not  have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot  beast 
of  the  more  than  2,000  college-educated 
Africans  in  the  country,  and  then  say  teat 
Africans  are  not  qualified  to  be  a  part  ofTthe 
nation's  mainstream.  They  cannot  contlriue 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  W.  E.  B.  DuBols'  pre- 
diction has.  for  better  or  worse,  largely  c<>me 
true,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  dangerous 
Implications  of  their  actions. 

"Tyrannies  based   on  race"  may  or  toay 
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not  be  more  evU  than  other  tyrannies,"  for- 
mer British  Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stew- 
art once  observed,  but  "at  the  present  time 
m  the  history  of  the  world,  they  are  Infinitely 
more  dangerous  " 

Many  white  South  Africans  will  undoubt- 
edly find  such  conclusions  coming  from  an 
outsider  presumptuous.  Many  of  us  probably 
would.  If  we  were  In  their  place. 

Oenerallzatlons  are  always  unsatisfactory, 
and  dangerous.  But  they  do  seem  to  lae  a 
little  more  Justified  here  In  the  land  of  racial 
stereotyping  and  neat  compartmentallzatlon 
than  perhaps  In  other  places. 

The  people  are  a  strange  mixture  of  pater- 
nal generosity  and  empathy,  smugness  and 
Insecurity.  ThU  beautiful  land  is  Eden  after 
the  fall,  but  before  the  expulsion. 

The  overwhelming  impression  left  on  this 
visitor  la  melancholy,  despite  the  exuberance 
of  the  people.  There  is  in  both  black  and 
white  a  FauJknerlan  sense  of  despair  at  being 
saddled  with  this  crushing  burden  In  an 
otherwise  Eyslan  setting. 

For  all  they  have  done  to  him  personally, 
and  more  ImpKjrtantly  to  his  Ideas,  the  white 
rulers  have  been  unable  to  erase  these  words 
written  by  the  country's  greatest  author. 
Alan  Paton,  and  spoken  by  a  black  character 
to  a  white  In  his  play  "Sponono": 

"You  are,  whether  you  like  It  or  not,  your 
brother's  keeper  .  .  .  We  are  bound  together, 
for  better  or  for  worse." 
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WALK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  we  witnessed  great 
numbers  of  young  people  flowing  through 
Washington  like  a  river  that  had  leaped 
its  banks.  Their  course  was  directionless 
and  destructive. 

This  past  weekend  we  saw  quite  a  dif- 
ferent outpouring  of  youngsters  all  over 
the  country,  coursing  down  streets  and 
roads  and  fields  and  paths.  They  had 
a  purpose  and  a  goal  and  it  was  just  the 
opposite  of  destruction. 

Thousands  of  them  turned  out  for 
something  called  "Walk  for  Develop- 
ment" which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foun- 
dation for  the  purpose  of  arousing  "pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  causes  and  extent 
of  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  poverty 
within  the  Nation  and  the  world,  and — 
encouraging — the  American  people  to  be- 
come personally  Involved  in  solving  those 
problems." 

Each  youngster  obtained  a  sponsor  or 
sponsors  who  agreed  to  pay  so  much  a 
mile  for  each  mile  walked.  So  the  further 
the  marchers  went,  the  more  money  they 
raised  for  hunger  programs. 

This  gave  outlet  to  the  natural  energy 
of  the  young  people  and  it  also  allowed 
them  to  become  constructively  involved 
in  meeting  and  solving  a  nagging  world 
and  national  problem. 

Several  such  marches  took  place  in  the 
congressional  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  they  were  enor- 
mous successes. 

I  salute  and  commend  these  Massa- 
chusetts youngsters  and  the  young 
marchers  throughout  the  Nation.  They 


have  done  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
the  country. 

They    marched    to    a    very    different 
drummer. 


McGOVERN  FOR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  It  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  2, 
19711 

Is  He  Reallt  Serioits  About  Becoming 

President?  Yes. 

(By  L.  Clayton  DuBois) 

(Note. — L.  Clayton  DuBois,  a  former  con- 
trlbutlng  editor  of  Time  magazine,  is  a  free- 
lance writer  based  in  Washington). 

Washinoton. — His  hamburger  is  getting 
cold,  his  glass  of  milk  warm  and  his  time 
short.  George  McGovem  Is  strolling  around 
Mavis's  Sunnyside  Cafe,  an  old  diner  on  the 
road  from  the  Milwaukee  airport,  introduc- 
ing himself  to  all  the  people  who  hadnt 
recognized  him  a  few  minutes  before :  "Hello, 
rm  George  McGovem  .  .  .  Hello,  I'm  .  .  ." 
He  seems  genuinely  content  talking  plain 
talk  with  plain  people.  Nice  guy. 

After  lunch,  McGovem  leads  his  tiny  en- 
tourage— a  secretary,  a  25-year-old  advance 
man  and  two  reporters — out  to  their  two 
rented  cars.  It  seems  unreal  that  anything 
like  this  could  ever  turn  Into  the  Presidency, 
and  one  of  the  reporters,  accustomed  to 
Birch  Bayh's  private  Jet  and  Ed  Muskle's 
motorcades  and  police  escorts,  complains 
about  what  a  drag  this  is.  That's  McGovem's 
problem,  the  reporter  observes.  He's  not  ex- 
citing. Is  he  really  serious  about  winning? 

The  answer  to  that  most  frequently  asked 
question  about  George  McGovem  Is  "yes." 
With  the  Presidential  polls  showing  him  at 
5  ijercent  (up  from  2  percent  since  he  an- 
nounced his  candidacy) ,  with  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  mild-mannered  liberal  Idealist  pure 
in  his  policy  stands  and  gentle  with  people, 
there  Is  some  feeling  that  he  must  be  in  the 
race  merely  as  a  self-appointed  "conscience 
of  the  party"  or  as  a  "stalking  horse"  for 
Ted  Kennedy. 

Both  notions  are  nonsense.  George  Mc- 
Govem Is  a  very  ambitious  politician;  he 
wants  power,  and  he  wants  It  badly.  "Richard 
Nixon  himself  never  wanted  to  be  President 
any  worse  than  George  does,"  says  a  former 
staffer  who  doesn't  mean  that  as  a  compli- 
ment. Similar  remarks — without  the  com- 
parison to  Nixon — are  frequently  made  by 
McGovem  staff  members  who  wish  people 
could  understand  his  determination  to  beat 
Muskle  and  all  the  others. 

McGovem  has  come  to  Wisconsin  this 
weekend  in  early  March  to  begin  putting 
together  the  organization  he  needs  to  con- 
vince skeptical  pros  and  a  skeptical  press 
that  he  can  win.  Though  he  has  a  year  be- 
fore the  state's  primary,  his  schedule  of 
meetings,  receptions  and  speeches  reads  like 
the  last  booking  five  days  before  the  election. 

At  Marquette  University,  In  Milwaukee,  be 
tells  1,200  students  Jammed  into  the  biggest 
avaUable  hall  that  his  campaign  Is  based 
on  the  Ideals  of  "bringing  the  military  mon- 
ster under  control,"  then  getting  on  with 
"the  redemption  of  this  deeply  troubled 
society."  He  receives  a  long  standing  ovation. 

After  Marquette,  there  Is  a  private  meeting 
with  newspaper  editors,  then  a  drive  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  In  Madison— Berk- 
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eley  In  the  heartland,  only  worse.  A  few 
years  ago  disruptions  prevented  Ted  Kennedy 
himself  from  delivering  a  speech  there,  and 
only  hours  before  McGovem's  arrival  a  crowd 
of  1,000  sat  by  passively  and  let  a  few  dozen 
radicals  tear  Birch  Bayh  apart  In  a  bitter 
dialogue  about  whether  the  "system"  is  worth 

saving. 

McGovem  has  dinner  with  Gov.  Patrick  J. 
Lucey,  also  an  outspoken  dove,  then  makes 
the  short  ride  to  the  Stock  Pavilion,  where 
cattle  shows  are  held  and  where  tonight 
about  5,000  people  are  waiting.  The  radicals 
who  took  after  Bayh  are  seated  right  behind 
the  podium  doing  their  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  chant 
when  McGovem  enters,  but  the  entire  audi- 
ence rises  and  drowns  them  out  with  an 
emotional  ovation.  "The  last  guy  to  get  a 
reception  like  that  was  Gene  McCarthy,"  says 
a  surprised  local  reporter. 

McGovem  calmly  goes  through  his  usual 
attacks  on  the  war  and  its  hypocrisies  with 
frequent  interruptions  for  applause.  Later, 
his  car  is  surrounded  by  students  reaching  to 
touch  him,  to  tell  him  they're  with  him. 
It  Is  almost  as  exciting  as  some  of  Robert 
Kennedy's  departures. 

Fair  enough.  On  a  liberal  campus  what  else 
could  be  expected  for  the  Senate's  leading 
dove?  But  he  gets  enthusiastic  responses  all 
weekend  from  audiences  of  party  workers, 
farm  leaders  and  old  McCarthy  people  who 
must  be  convinced  that  McGovem  Isn't  a 
"lost  cause,"  that  he  isn't  going  to  take  a 
powder  on  them  before  the  canventlon. 

Everywhere  he  goes,  he  stresses  the  "credi- 
bility gap."  He  doesnt  expect  people  to  agree 
with  him  on  all  his  strong  stands,  he  says, 
but  at  least  they  know  they  can  trust  him 
to  be  truthful.  After  nearly  a  decade  of 
Johnson  and  Nixon  and  promisee  about  the 
war.  that  Is  an  extremely  sensitive  nerve,  and 
no  one  In  American  politics  is  more  effective 
than  McGovem  at  touching  it. 

On  the  small  private  plane  that  carries 
turn  around  the  state,  there  Isn't  much  idle 
conversation.  The  aide  has  the  black  book 
out,  and  be  and  McGovem  are  going  over  It 
methodically:  names,  precincts,  voter  regis- 
trations, this  guy  has  money,  that  guy  helped 
McCarthy,  this  area  Is  Polish  and  we're  going 
to  have  to  work  like  hell  to  beat  Muskle  out 
of  It.  For  the  aide  It  Is  a  luxury,  after  work- 
ing for  McCarthy  In  1968,  to  have  a  candidate 
who  throws  himself  into  the  details  of  a 
campaign. 

At  an  airport  news  conference  in  Wausau, 
a  local  student  mentions  that  a  McGovern 
petition  has  already  got  150  signatures.  Mc- 
Govern quietly  tells  his  aide  to  get  the  list, 
and  the  aide  will  have  those  150  at  work, 
count  on  it.  McGovem  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  list-keepers  in  the  business, 
and  it  pays  off:  when  he  announced  his 
candidacy,  he  sent  nearly  300,000  letters  to 
the  names  on  those  lists,  and  got  back  $250,- 
000  In  small  contributions. 

The  Wisconsin  weekend  Is  a  success.  It  In- 
cludes a  breakfast  with  labor  chiefs,  meet- 
lags  with  party  officials  and  black  leaders 
and— naturally— a  visit  to  one  of  Mllvirau- 
kee's  Polish  sections.  After  this  trip.  McGov- 
ern Is  more  convinced  than  ever.  You've  seen 
what  happened  here,  he  says  to  a  reporter. 
Whafs  behind  the  idea  that  I  can't  generate 
excitement? 

The  problem.  It  seems,  is  that  by  con- 
ventional political  measures  McOovem  is 
not  a  glamorous  figure.  He  is  tall  enough — 
about  6  feet  1 — and  trim  from  regular  work- 
outs In  the  Senate  gym.  And  he  has  learned 
that  there  are  some  ways  a  man  can  im- 
prove his  image  without  sacrificing  his  prin- 
ciples. In  1968,  he  showed  up  In  New  York 
for  a  TV  talk  show  looking  pale  and  wearing 
a  baggy  old  suit  and  socks  that  woiild  have 
«tposed  his  shins  to  a  national  audience 
His  friend  Gloria  Stelnem,  the  writer, 
brought  him  long  socks  and  a  sunlamp,  and 
apparently  taught  him  a  lesson.  Now  he 
"esses   In   modish,    well-tailored   siilte   and 
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wears  colorful  shirts  and  wide  ties.  He  slips 
off  to  Florida  frequently,  In  the  fashion  of 
Richard  Nixon,  to  keep  some  bronze  on  his 
face.  At  48.  he  Is  growing  bald  but  remains 
handsome,  leading  women  meeting  blm  for 
the  first  time  to  say  (with  a  little  surprise,  for 
he  Is  anything  but  bewitching  on  television) 
things  like:  "Why.  he's  a  fine-looking  man." 
The  rub  is  that  he  doesn't  seem  aggressive. 
He  radiates  pleasantness,  not  power;  there 
is  no  swagger  about  him  as  he  moves 
through  his  days  at  the  emotional  pitch  of 
Gary  Cooper  ambling  down  the  street  wait- 
ing for  "High  Noon."  (The  matter  is  so  seri- 
ous that,  when  McGovem  asked  some 
friends  recently  how  to  Improve  his  Image, 
Prank  Manklewicz,  Robert  Kennedy's  press 
secretary  in  1968,  replied:  "Well,  George, 
the  first  thing  you  ought  to  do  Is  to  get 
the  rumor  spread  that  someone  at  a  cock- 
tall  party  made  a  remark  that  you  didn't 
like,  and  you  gave  him  a  quick  karate  chop 
that  broke  his  arm.") 

McGovem's  legendary  air  of  calm  has  led 
some  aides  to  explain,  almost  defensively, 
that  there  is  variance  In  his  behavior,  he 
is  human.  Once,  they  recall,  when  no  one 
notified  him  of  a  terribly  important  Senate 
vote  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  even  got 
angry,  yelled  at  people  and  everything! 

His  fans  say  McGovem's  unfiappable  tem- 
perament Is  an  Important  quality  for  a  Pres- 
ident; his  critics  say  he's  Just  boring,  and 
m  one  sense,  that's  true.  McOovem — with- 
out ebullience,  not  given  to  displays  of  great 
warmth,  lacking  In  mirth — Just  isn't  much 
fun.  He  has  a  kind  of  twinkle  about  him 
and  an  easy  smile  that  leads  one  to  believe 
he  has  a  firm  grip  on  the  absurdity  in  poli- 
tics, but  he  offers  little  of  the  wit  or  Irony 
of  a  Kennedy  or  a  McCarthy. 

There  is  no  aloofness,  though — ^he  is  never 
anything  but  straightforward,  always  pa- 
tient, always  polite.  It  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  like  him.  And  what  he  lacks  In  en- 
tertainment value  he  makes  up  for  In  other 
ways.  He  has  a  keen  Intellect,  ctiriosity,  and 
is  clearly  a  "dreamer"  about  what  could 
be.  He  talks  longingly,  for  Instance,  of  what 
such  men  as  Ralph  Nader,  Ramsey  Clark 
and  Oen.  James  Gavin  could  accomplish  in 
the  top  levels  of  Government,  backed  by  a 
bold  President.  He  is  one  of  the  few  politi- 
cians who  saw — and  liked — "Easy  Rider"  and 
"Joe,"  and  he  is  even  candid  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  he  read  "The  Greening  of  America" 
and  liked  most  of  that  too. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  1972  campaign  Is 
that  this  supposedly  boring  man  Is  the  most 
challenging  candidate  In  sight.  He  may  come 
closer  than  any  competitor  to  achieving  the 
"fundamental  re-orderlng  of  priorities"  that 
has  become  a  liberal  clich6.  His  first  press  re- 
lease on  hunger,  an  issue  kept  in  the  news  by 
his  crusading,  was  headlined:  "McGovem 
proposes  to  make  hunger  illegal  in  America 
after  June  30,  1972."  He  has  Introduced  "eco- 
nomic conversion  planning"  legislation  de- 
signed to  ease  the  shock  of  a  drop  in  defense 
orders.  It  would  require  that  companies  bid- 
ding for  defense  contracts  file  with  their  bids 
workable  plans  for  a  conversion  to  civilian 
production  as  defense  spending  is  reduced. 

In  the  first  major  foreign-policy  speech  of 
his  campaign,  McOovem  called  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Communist  China,  an  attempt  to 
open  trade  relations  and  a  drive  to  get  her 
admitted  to  the  UJ^.  Next,  he  called  for  a 
cutback  of  at  least  $20-bUllon  (or  27  per 
cent)  in  the  1971  Pentagon  budget  request. 
The  real  goal,  he  says  In  his  speeches,  should 
be  about  60  per  cent.  "George's  greatest 
strength,"  says  a  friend,  "is  that  when  the 
Joint  Chiefs  came  In  with  all  their  brass  and 
charts  and  slides,  he'd  be  tough  enough  to 
not  cave  In  to  them.  I  couldn't  do  that." 

He  has  re-Introduced  in  the  Senate  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment,  which  would 
pull  all  U.S.  troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia  by 
the  end  of  1971,  a  move,  he  points  out  In  re- 
sponding to  "extremist"  charges,  that  polls 
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say    is    now    supported    by    a    majority    of 
Americans. 

McQovern's  perseverance  with  that  amend- 
ment gives  rise  to  one  of  the  regular  criti- 
cisms of  him — that  he  is  emotionally  riding 
one  issue,  Vietnam.  As  a  statesman,  the 
critics  say,  he  Is  lacking,  for  his  view  of  the 
world  begins  and  ends  In  Indochina.  McOov- 
em insists  that  his  record  proves  that  he 
considers  Vietnam  only  the  most  immediate 
problem,  one  that  fits  into  his  much  broader 
and  systematic  analysis  of  foreign  policy.  A 
prime  reason  he  is  running  for  President,  he 
says,  is  that  he  still  Isn't  convinced  that 
some  of  his  opponents  who  have  lately  be- 
come dovish  comprehend  that  the  war  is  a 
lo^cal  •  extension  of  conventional  American 
assumptions  about  the  military  and  the 
world,  not  simply  an  Isolated  accident.  "To  be 
opposed  to  our  senseless  support  of  a  corrupt 
and  unrepresentative  regime  In  Saigon."  he 
says,  "does  not  mean  that  I  see  no  essential 
American  Interests  abroad." 

Generally,  McOovern  supports  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration policy  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
he  Is  baffled  that  some  critics  see  an  incon- 
sistency between  that  stand  and  his  call  for 
Immediate,  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
Israel,  he  reasons,  is  a  democracy  with  the 
support  of  its  people,  not  a  propped-up  dicta- 
torship, and  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  see  Israel  survive,  whereas 
Washington  doesn't  suffer  if  the  Saigon  re- 
gime falls. 

A  Ph.D.  In  history  from  Northwestern  and 
a  college  debate  champion,  McOovem  is  a 
formidable  advocate  for  his  views.  "Probably 
no  one  In  the  Senate  has  studied  Vietnam 
more  than  George,"  says  a  friend. 

His  analysis  starts  with  China,  and  he 
calls  "pure  myth"  the  assvimption  that  China 
"seeks  to,  or  can,  conquer  .  .  .  her  Asian 
neighbors."  Chinese  military  operations  In 
Tibet  and  India,  he  argues,  were  taken  "to 
claim  disputed  territory,  not  to  elevate  new 
ideology."  China's  support  for  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  demonstrates  that  she,  not 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  desires  "to  be  the 
Ideological  center  of  the  world  revolution,  but 
she  seems  to  cherish  with  equal  fervor  her 
role  as  noncombatant."  With  a  defense 
budget  one-twelfth  that  of  the  United  States, 
a  population  85  per  cent  agricultural  and 
enormous  Internal  problems,  he  says,  "she 
has  neither  the  military  nor  the  industrial 
capacity  to  seriously  threaten  our  safety  at 
levels  beyond  the  protection  we  can  readily 
supply." 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  to  McOovern,  has 
always  been  a  battle  between  a  nationalist, 
antidemocratic  dictatorship  In  the  North  and 
successive,  anti-democratic  dictatorships  in 
the  South,  not  a  fight  between  Chinese- 
backed  international  Communism  and  the 
free  world. 

The  "Nixon  doctrine,"  he  says,  "hopes  in 
vain  that  [our  objectives]  can  be  achieved 
with  fewer  American  lives  and  more  Ameri- 
can money.  ...  It  confirms  that  we  still 
cling  to  outmoded  assessments  of  our  real 
national  Interests."  In  his  laconic  way,  he  Is 
just  as  abrupt  about  "Vletnamlzation."  "1 
don't  care  much  about  the  future  of  General 
Thleu."  he  says.  "If  you're  in  a  business 
that  is  bankrupt,  you  liquidate  the  firm  in- 
stead of  prolonging  the  agony." 

A  sufficient  deterrent  Is  necessary.  Mc- 
Govern says,  but  a  sharp  cutback  In  Ameri- 
can defense  spending  would  help  persuade 
the  Russians  to  start  a  reduction,  too:  "At 
present,  we  have  enough  overkill  that,  with- 
out reference  to  what  the  Soviets  are  doing, 
at  least  $20-bllllon  could  come  out  of  our 
budget,  as  well  as  what  we  save  by  leaving 
Vietnam." 

As  a  rule,  McGovern 's  speeches,  which  he 
writes  himself,  are  cerebral  and  often  as  elo- 
quent ejB  those  of  his  hero,  Adlal  Stevenson. 
When  he  starts  talking  about  the  barbarity 
of  the  war,  though,  there  is  nothing  cerebral 
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tn  bis  language.  On  that  Issue,  one  fri  end 
says:  "George  has  a  real  Are  In  his  belly 

Momenta  before  the  Senate  voted,  6&-39, 
against  his  withdrawal  amendment  laet  :'all, 
McGovern  gave  dramatic  testimony  to  his 
feelings.  "We  have  foolishly  assumed,"!  he 
•aid.  "that  war  was  too  complicated  toj  be 
trusted  to  the  people's  forum — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  result  has  been  the 
cruelest,  the  most  barbaric  and  the  t^ost 
stupid  war  In  our  national  history.  And 
every  Senator  in  this  chamber  Is  partly  I  re- 
sponsible for  sending  50,000  young  Ameri- 
cans to  an  early  grave.  This  chamber  reeks  of 
blood!  Every  Senator  here  is  partly  reepotisl- 
ble  for  that  human  wreckage  at  Walter  qeed 
and  Bethesda  Naval  and  all  across  ovir  lasid — 
young  boys  without  legs  or  arms  or  genitals 
or  faces  or  hopes.  There  aren't  very  manv  of 
these  blasted  and  broken  boys  who  tqink 
this  war  is  a  glorious  venture.  Don't  talk  to 
them  about  bugging  out  or  national  hqnor 
(»  courage.  It  doesn't  take  any  courag^  at 
all  for  a  Congreesman  or  a  Senator  or  a  P^s- 
Ident  to  wrap  himself  in  the  flag  and  ^say 
we're  staying  in  Vietnam.  Because  It  l^n't 
our  blood  that  is  being  shed."  j 

Already.  McGovem  Is  being  applauded  by 
supporters  for  his  courage  in  staying  so!  far 
on  the  left  when  the  conventional  wis(iom 
is  that  the  country  has  moved  to  the  right; 
and  he  is  being  accused  by  others  of  alk>w- 
Ing  himself  to  be  pushed  Into  this  risky 
stance  because  the  center  is  occupied]  by 
Muskle,  Humphrey  et  al.  The  truth,  I  think, 
is  that  he  Is  both  temperamentally  unAble 
to  say  anything  he  doesn't  believe  and  don- 
vlnce'd  that  a  blunt  "somethlng-ls-terrlply- 
wrong-here"approach  is  most  likely  to  s^eep 
him  to  victory. 

And  he  Is  consistent.  Almost  without  lex- 
ception.  he  hasn't  been  anywhere  in  his  cl 
paign  that  he  hasn't  been  for  years — a  dem- 
onstration, perhaps,  of  what  one  rep>ok-ter 
calls  his  "near  genius"  for  seeing  what  Is 
coming  many  years  before  most  people  bnd 
speaking  out  about  it  without  destroying 
himself. 

Take  the  China  policy,  for  Instance.  fTbe 
Idea  of  relations  with  Peking  is  gradiially 
entering  the  "mainstream"  of  political  cla- 
logue,  but  McGovern  hasn't  moved  an  Ihch 
on  it  in  20  years.  As  a  liberal  young  history 
professor  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  in  the  ekrly 
fifties,  he  advocated  recognition.  ("I  caught 
a  lot  of  hell  for  that,"  he  says  casually.)]  He 
has  been  arguing  for  drastic  "converilon 
legislation."  the  bill  requiring  that  def<  nse 
contractors  provide  for  an  orderly  shlf  to 
civilian  production,  since  1964.  And  in  1J63. 
a  couple  of  years  before  dissent  became  {pop- 
ular on  campuses,  he  was  the  first  to  speak 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  the  war. 
McGovern 's  admirers  liked  to  recall  i;hat 
speech  as  the  first  of  the  loud  protests,  but 
while  it  was  prescient,  it  wasn't  really  loud 
and  McGovern  wasn't  persistent. 

In  1964,  while  Wayne  Morse  and  Eriest 
Gruenlng  alone  bitterly  attacked  the  var, 
McGovern  backed  off.  supported  Lyndon 
Johnson  (that  year's  "peace  Candida*") 
and  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolut  on; 
he  was  "deceived."  he  says.  Into  beUering 
that  It  represented  no  change  In  policy.  ('This 
tactical  withdrawal  from  the  dove  ranUs— 
which  lasted  until  the  Senate  convened  in 
January,  1965,  and  McGovem  made  a  mijor 
speech  against  the  war — is  a  bit  of  history 
that  Is  glossed  over  in  his  speeches,  w^ilch 
refer  to  his  having  "spoken  out  against  the 
war  lor  the  last  eight  years.")  In  July,  1965, 
he  began  arguing  for  an  "enclave"  strategy, 
which,  he  wrote  later,  "seemed  the  most  i«n- 
slble  alternative  to  withdrawal."  Not  ong 
after  that.  McGovern  moved  to  his  pre  lent 
position,  calling  the  war  "madness  [and] 
the  most  tragic  diplomatic  failure  in  our  na- 
tional experience." 

The  usual  analysis  of  McGovem's  poll  leal 
philosophy  is  that  he  is  an  old-fashl<  ned 
Isolationist,  prairie  radica'  with  all  the  ap- 
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proprlate  suspicions  about  big  business  and 
wicked   foreign   entanglements. 

Asking  McGovem  what  Influenced  him 
doesn't  elicit  much  more  than  a  dutiful 
acknowledgement  of  his  Depression  experi- 
ences in  Mitchell,  SJJ.  He  talks  a  bit  of  his 
father,  a  Methodist  minister  who  brought  his 
son  up  with  the  ideal  of  helping  his  fellow 
man.  But  what  he  seems  to  regard  as  more 
Important  tn  his  p>olitlcs  are  Adlai  Steven- 
son, book  learning  and  World  War  11.  Listen- 
ing to  Stevenson  speeches  on  the  radio  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  his  comfortable  teach- 
ing Job  for  politics.  His  experiences  in  World 
War  II  permanently  shap>ed  his  convictions 
on  war  and  hunger. 

As  a  B-24  bomber  pilot  flying  over  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Italy,  he  saw  many  of  his 
friends  killed.  On  the  30th  of  his  35  missions, 
his  plane  was  hit  by  flak  and  he  managed  to 
crash-land  on  an  Island  in  the  Adriatic  (he 
thereby  won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
making  him  perhaps  the  highest-decorated 
dove  m  the  Senate) ,  but  the  navigator  died  of 
hl8  wounds.  "I  vowed,"  he  says,  "that  if  I 
got  out  of  that  alive  I  would  dedicate  my 
life  to  peace." 

He  was  appalled  at  the  war's  brutalizing 
effect,  and  the  story  he  tells  most  often  Is 
about  overhearing  two  fighter  pilots  Joking 
about  the  Italian  peasants  they  had  shot  off 
a  bridge  that  afternoon.  Just  for  the  hell  of  It. 
He  also  remembers  Italian  kids  risking  their 
lives  to  swim  out  to  the  troop  ships  In  the 
Naples  harbor  for  a  chance  at  a  chocolate 
bar  thrown  overboard.  He  concluded  that 
that,  too,  was  Intolerable. 

McGovern  considers  himself  as  "deeply 
read"  as  any  politician,  and  be  says  his  study 
of  American  history  left  him  determined  "to 
play  a  part  In  the  history  of  my  own  time." 
It  also  provided  him  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  monumental  sense  of  confidence 
In  his  own  capacity  to  govern.  Prom  him  you 
will  hear  none  of  the  usual  talk  about  how 
humbling  it  is  to  oontemplate  the  Presi- 
dency. To  McGovern,  It's  the  biggest  class- 
room in  the  world,  and  he  is  the  ablest  pro- 
fessor. "I'm  .  .  .  Just  .  .  .  convinced,"  he 
says,  with  what  passes  for  heavy  emphasis, 
"I  cotild  lead  the  country  In  a  way  that 
would  win  broad  popular  acceptance.  I've 
got  great  faith  In  my  capacity  to  lead  that 
kind  of  change." 

As  a  rule,  it  Is  taken  pretty  much  for 
granted  In  American  politics,  which  has 
compromise  as  its  only  truly  firm  principle, 
that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the 
idealist  and  the  seeker  of  power,  and  Mc- 
Govem's admirers  and  critics  are  still  analyz- 
ing him  in  those  terms  when  they  praise 
him  as  courageous  or  put  him  down  as  naive 
for  being  unwilling  to  "trtm"  on  controver- 
sial issues.  PoUtlcs,  to  McGovern,  Is  some- 
thing different,  not  a  struggle  to  maintain 
one's  principles  but  a  crusade  to  thrust  them 
forward.  In  an  essay  published  In  1968,  he 
wrote:  "If  I  have  learned  anything  worth 
passing  on  to  others  in  15  years  of  active  po- 
litical life,  it  Is  the  Importance  of  saying 
what  one  really  believes  rather  than  trying 
to  tell  the  other  fellow  what  he  may  want 
to  hear  at  the  moment.  I  have  kept  silent 
or  modified  my  views  a  time  or  two  because 
I  feared  public  reaction,  but  I  was  wrong 
in  doing  so  from  the  standpoint  of  my  peace 
of  mind;  furthermore,  it  is  bad  politics.  The 
people  prefer  straight  talk  to  the  'credibility 

gap'  " 

A  former  staff  member  who  Is  critical  of 
McGovern  for  "sliding  off  conflict"  In  mak- 
ing dlfllcult  administrative  decisions  none- 
theless believes  every  word  of  the  essay: 
"Whatever  he  lacked  personally,  he  made  up 
for  ideologically.  Once  he  got  somethin- 
doped  out  and  knew  what  it  was  about,  he 
couldn't  be  budged.  In  March,  1969.  Kennedy, 
Pulbrlght,  Mansfleld — all  those  guys — really 
gave  him  a  lot  of  heat  for  speaking  out  so 
soon  against  Nixon's  Vietnamlzation.  George 
just  said,  'Sorry,  that's  the  way  I  think.'  He 
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nailed  Nixon  on  what  Vietnamlzation  really 
meant,  even  back  then,  and  that's  something 
because  everyone  told  him  he  was  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  He's  that  way  on  all  Issues 
like  Iron.  It's  Impossible  to  biilly  him." 

Now,  while  Muskle  develc^s  the  reputation 
for  holding  back,  looking  for  the  consenaia 
on  the  touchy  issues  and  hitting  hard  on 
the  easy  ones  like  the  environment,  McGov- 
em flguree  to  establish  his  own  brand  of 
"charisma,"  the  soft-spoken  idealist  of  sucb 
frank  honesty  as  to  be,  above  all,  trust- 
worthy— no  mean  quality  at  a  time  of  so 
little  faith  In  the  word  of  politicians. 

This  aura  of  absolute  honesty  took  Mc- 
Govern straight  up  in  South  Dakota  politics. 
It  is  an  Interesting  success  story,  compa- 
rable  to  Muskle's  in  Maine.  South  Dakota 
was  so  Republican  in  the  early  flftles.  Demo- 
crats say  with  some  hyperbole,  that  it  was 
an  act  of  courage  for  a  small  businessman 
to  admit  to  being  a  Democrat.  There  were 
counties  that  lacked  a  Democratic  chairman, 
let  alone  an  organization,  and  of  the  110 
members  of  the  State  Leglslatiire,  only  two 
were  Democrats. 

In  1953,  after  everyone  else  had  turned 
it  down,  McGovern  was  offere^l  the  job  as 
Democratic  party  secretary,  and — despite 
the  advice  of  all  his  friends — took  it  as  a  way 
to  break  into  politics.  With  his  usual 
earnestness  he  toured  the  state  talking  to 
Republican  groups.  Rotary  clubs,  anyone 
who  would  listen.  By  1956,  the  state  had  both 
a  rudimentary  Democratic  organization  and 
its  flrst  Democratic  Congressman  in  20  years, 
George  McGovern — despite  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends,  who  told  him  that  it  was 
too  soon  to  run. 

In  1958,  the  Republicans  ran  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  winner,  but  Mc- 
Govem won  again.  Two  years  later,  he  ran 
for  Karl  Mundt's  Senate  seat — again 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends.  This  time 
they  were  right,  but  McGovem's  unwilling- 
ness  to  be  "pragmatic"  didn't  help.  Jack 
Kennedy  was  a  cinch  to  loee  the  state,  and 
the  smartest  strategy  for  McGovem  was  to 
dissociate  himself  from  the  national  ticket. 
Instead,  McGovern  went  all  over  the  state 
with  the  Kennedy  brothers,  leading  Jack 
to  quip  as  they  were  leaving:  "Bob,  we  Just 
cost  that  fellow  a  seat  In  the  Senate."  Ken- 
nedy lost  by  50,000  votes,  McGovern  by 
15,000. 

In  that  campaign,  though,  McGovem 
earned  the  high  regard  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers — Robert  later  called  him  "the  most 
decent  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate"— and  John 
appointed  him  director  of  the  Pood  for  Peace 
program,  where  he  remained  until  he  ran 
again  for  the  Senate  in  1962  and  won  by 
597  votes.  In  1968,  notwithstanding  the  rup- 
tures in  the  Democratic  party  and  his  own 
18- day  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  which 
dropped  him  for  a  while  in  state  polls,  Mc- 
Govern boosted  that  margin  to  38,000  votes, 
or  nearly  57  per  cent. 

The  flurry  of  national  publicity  made  Mc- 
Govern famous  and  if  not  rich  at  least 
more  comfortable  (his  1969  speaking  fees, 
second  In  the  Senate  only  to  those  of  Muskle, 
exceeded  $60,000).  And  perhaps  his  re-elec- 
tion with  more  than  half  the  vote  produced 
a  new  sense  of  security,  for  after  years  in 
the  Maryland  suburbs  he  bought  a  $115,000 
Japanese-style  home  In  Northvrest  Washing- 
ton (he  no  longer  maintains  a  residence  in 
South  Dakota,  a  fact  that  has  given  rise 
to  some  criticism  there) . 

The  Senator's  private  life  is  as  low-key  as 
one  might  expect — a  pretty  blonde  wife, 
Eleanor,  whom  he  met  at  a  school  debating 
contest;  occasional  weekends  at  their  Mary- 
land country  house:  movies,  less  frequently 
now  that  the  campaign  Is  under  way,  and 
lots  of  writing  and  reading.  A  teen-age 
daughter  and  son  (he's  a  guitar  nut)  are  at 
home,  and  three  older  daughters  have  left; 
one  Is  married  to  a  hip  writer  and  lives  in 
Taos,  N.M. 
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Back  in  South  Dakota,  McGovern  has 
never  really  established  a  "machine."  He  re- 
lies on  what  he  calls  the  coalition  of  "farm- 
ers workers,  teachers  and  preachers." 
"There's  been  a  lot  of  misreading  of  George's 
popularity  here,"  says  a  Republican  foe.  "It's 
mostly  personal,  not  ideological.  He's  done  a 
lot  for  the  farmers,  and  the  people  see  him 
as  a  fine  man  with  high  moral  standards." 
A  reporter  who  has  covered  him  for  years 
says:  "George  has  an  incredible  hold  on  the 
farmers.  They'll  forgive  him  his  statesman- 
ship because  he  knows  his  farming  A  to  Z." 

McGovern  likes  being  a  spokesman  for  the 
farmers;  food  production  and  distribution 
are  matters  close  to  that  favorite  topic,  hun- 
ger, and  he  is  smart  enough  to  know  that  for 
every  environmentalist  who  would  vote  for 
Muskle,  there  is  a  farmer  who  wotild  vote 
for  McGovern. 

He  has  consistently  opposed  attempts  to 
reduce  farm  price  supports,  and  he  puts  the 
blame  for  inflation  in  food  prices  on  the 
war,  on  middlemen  and  retailers  and  on  the 
Increasing  power  of  Big  Agriculture  ("cor- 
porate farming")  which  can  manlpxUate  food 
prices  while  the  small  farmer's  position  de- 
teriorates. Asked  how  urban  voters  might  feel 
about  that,  McGovern  becomes  positively 
eloquent  in  defense  of  the  small  farmer  as 
a  protection  against  price  fixing,  about  the 
human  values  represented  by  small  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  and  about  the  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  cities  of  heavy  migra- 
tion from  rural  areas. 

The  McGovern  scenario  for  winning  the 
nomination  is  simple  enough.  Mviskle  is  his 
chief  rival,  and  starts  way  ahead — not,  Mc- 
Govern Insists,  because  of  any  real  support 
but  because  oi  some  good  breaks  that  could 
have  come  as  easily  to  someone  else.  As  the 
campaign  goes  on,  McGovern  says,  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  he  is  better  qualified  to 
lead  the  country,  rather  than  find  the  con- 
sensus and  follow  It.  Take  Vietnam,  for  In- 
stance. Even  If  Muskle  is  now  a  dove,  and  even 
if  the  war  is  not  much  of  an  isue  by  1972,  Mc- 
Govern says,  Vietnam  demonstrates  Muskle's 
falling  as  a  leader:  "I  like  Ed,  but  the  first 
time  I  remember  Ed  saying  anything  at  all 
about  Vietnam  was  at  Chicago,  where  he  was 
the  leader  In  the  floor  flght  against  the  peace 
plank.  Everybody's  against  the  war  now,  and 
it  requires  neither  courage  nor  intelligence 
to  speak  out.  The  question  is  whether  we  can 
afford  that  excessive  caution  when  well  be 
facing  other  problems  where  we  can't  wait 
10  years  to  decide  what  the  right  course  is." 
By  the  time  the  primaries  roll  around,  Mc- 
Govern says,  the  race  will  be  narrowed  to 
himself,  Muskle  and  maybe  Humphrey.  The 
choice  then  will  be  clear,  between  "vision  and 
Imagination"  (McGovern)  and  "caution  and 
eonventlon"  (Muskle). 

Muskle  will  win  in  New  Hampshire,  ac- 
cording to  the  scenario,  but  McGovem  will 
take  him  in  Wisconsin,  with  its  large  peace 
vote  and  farm  vote,  and  thus  become  a  "seri- 
ous contender"  with  strong  followlngs  In 
other  key  primary  states. 

In  the  scenario,  the  convention  will  be 
more  open  than  ever,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
party  commission  to  reform  delegate-selec- 
tion procedures,  formed  after  the  1968  flasco 
and,  happily,  chaired  by  McGovern.  "It's  a 
political  revolution  that  has  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  press,"  he  says.  It  isn't  really  a  revo- 
lution, but  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  commission's  guidelines  will  help  an  "In- 
surgent" candidate  like  M'-Oovern. 

"McGovern  was  the  happiest  surprise  in  the 
world  to  me."  says  one  commission  staff 
member.  "I  thought  he'd  use  party  reform  to 
show  the  r'eulars,  'O.K..  I'm  a  nut  on  hunger 
and  on  Vietnam,  but,  on  party  reform.  111 
put  my  arm  around  you  and  be  a  regular 
guy.'  Not  at  all.  He  didn't  go  out  of  his  way 
to  arnoy  anyone,  but  he  certainly  was  firm 
with  people  on  the  issues." 

The  commission  produced  a  set  of  guide- 
lines lor  the   '72  convention,  providing,  for 
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instance,  that  all  delegates  are  to  be  selected 
in  the  year  of  the  convention  (previously, 
nearly  a  third  had  been  chosen  as  long  as 
two  years  In  advance),  that  no  delegate 
could  be  required  to  pay  an  "honorarium" 
(they'd  ranged  up  to  $500),  that  each  state 
must  have  a  set  of  rules  for  delegate  selec- 
tion and  make  them  available  for  inspec- 
tion (15  states  had  lacked  rules)  and  that 
a  delegation  must  bear  some  reasonable  re- 
semblance to  the  state's  population  In  age, 
sex  and  race. 

Though  McGovem's  optimism  Is  real,  his 
scenario  is  tenuous.  If  Ted  Kennedy  decides 
to  submit  to  a  "draft,"  which  McGovern  con- 
siders highly  unlikely,  or  John  Lindsay 
changes  parties  and  makes  a  run,  McGovem 
can  forget  about  being  sole  owner  of  the  old 
Kennedy-McCarthy  forces.  Hubert  Humphrey 
is  showing  surprising  strength  in  the  polls. 
And  even  if  Muskle  remains  the  prime  com- 
petition, in  politics  as  in  everything  else, 
momentum  builds  its  own  momentvim,  and 
Muskie  seems  to  have  it  all. 

Many  party  regulars  are  suspicious  of  Mc- 
Govern. "They  like  Ed,"  says  a  party  official. 
"They  feel  comfortable  with  him.  They  don't 
see  any  risk  with  him,  and  they  do  with  Mc- 
Govern." Except  for  isolated  pockets.  Mc- 
Govern is  the  weakest  of  the  candidates  with 
big  labor.  "George  Meany  and  his  boys  get 
emotional  about  McGovern,"  says  a  union 
official.  The  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  conspicuously  boy- 
cotted the  "McGovern  Commission"  hear- 
ings; there  is  resentment  at  his  dovlshness 
and  his  attempt  to  stop  Humphrey  at  the 
1968  convention,  but  there  is  more  resent- 
ment at  a  classic  blunder  McGovern  made  in 
1965.  He  voted  against  cloture  of  a  conser- 
vative filibuster  aimed  at  preventing  the  re- 
peal of  Section  14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
the  "right  to  work"  law  allowing  states  to 
outlaw  the  union  shop.  Afraid  of  adverse 
reaction  in  South  Dakota,  McGovern  voted 
with  the  conservatives.  "People  thought  It 
was  opportunistic,"  he  says,  "which  It  was. 
I  was  afraid  it  would  defeat  me,  but  it  just 
put  one  blemish  on  my  record  of  always  vot- 
ing what  I  thought  right."  He  shakes  his 
head.  "The  best  thing  in  politics  is  to  stick 
with  your  conscience." 

Some  of  McGovern's  critics  say  that  his 
image  as  a  "soft,"  overly  gentle  man  is  Justi- 
fied, and  that  he  is  weak  as  an  administrator 
and  a  legislator.  "Beyond  introducing  bills 
and  speaking  about  them,  which  anyone  can 
do,"  says  one  critic,  "McGovern  gets  bored 
and  doesn't  like  to  push.  I  have  to  say  that 
isn't  true  on  Vietnam  and  hunger,  and  it  may 
not  be  entirely  to  his  discredit.  How  good 
was  J.F.K.  as  a  legislator?  But  for  a  President 
with  some  radical  Ideas,  you  have  to  have  the 
stuff  that  was  glorified  in  Johnson's  early 
years  as  President,  that  tough  one-on-one 
that  counts  so  much  more  than  people  under- 
stand." The  Senator's  defenders  reply  that 
he  is  more  effective  with  his  "gentle  per- 
suasion" than  he  would  be  stirring  animos- 
ity. 

There  Is  specific  criticism  of  McGovem's 
"softness"  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs.  He  wanted  the 
subconmilttee  to  take  an  activist  role;  the 
Interior  Committee  chairman,  Henry  (Scoop) 
Jackson,  didn't.  McGovern,  the  critics  say, 
was  never  able  to  vsrrench  control  of  the  staff 
and  the  subcommittee  from  Jackson,  and 
the  subcommittee  remained  nearly  dormant, 
prompting  Ted  Kennedy's  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee  to  run  away  with  Indian 
affairs. 

McGovern's  defenders  say  the  subcommit- 
tee's complicated  problems  were  impossible 
to  deal  with  without  making  it  a  full-time 
job.  McGovern  concedes:  "I  feel  guilty  about 
not  having  done  more  for  the  Indians,  and 
I  don't  mind  being  quoted  on  that."  That 
will  change,  he  adds,  but  he  Is  defiant,  still 
in  his  polite  way,  about  the  charge  of  soft- 
ness: "They  say  I'm  too  soft,  not  tough 
enough.  Somehow,  people  have  the  notion 
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that  unless  you're  an  obvious  tough  guy 
you  can't  solve  the  country's  problems.  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  you  just  can't  get 
elected  in  a  tough  Republican  state  like 
South  Dakota  without  toughness  of  mind 
and  tenacity." 

McGovem's  admirers  see  him  as  potentially 
a  great  President — honest,  intelligent,  ideal- 
istic, visionary,  compassionate,  learned  and 
soothing.  There's  no  question  he  has  those 
qualities.  The  question  for  his  staff,  which  is 
small  and  without  celebrity  but  efficient  and 
determined,  is  whether  the  country  Is  ready 
for  George  McGovem,  with  his  refusal  to 
bend  toward  the  so-called  middle  of  the  road, 
where  most  of  the  voting  traffic  generally 
passes.  "If  McGovem  has  a  problem,"  says 
his  campaign  manager,  Gary  Hart,  a  33 -year- 
old  Denver  lawyer  who  worked  for  Robert 
Kennedy  in  1968,  "It's  that  he's  right  on 
the  issues  too  soon." 

The  ultimate  Irony  of  McGovern's  cam- 
paign may  be  that  with  his  reputation  for 
being  ahead  of  things,  his  candidacy  comes 
precisely  four  years  too  late.  It  Is  one  of 
history's  dramatic  but  most  easily  forgotten 
little  details  that  George  McGovem  missed 
his  chance  to  be  in  1968  "the  real  McCarthy," 
as  a  campaign  button  for  him  later  joked. 
Alter  Allard  Lowensteln,  the  organizer  and 
leader  of  the  "Dump  Johnson"  movement, 
was  turned  down  by  Robert  Kennedy  In  his 
search  for  a  candidate,  he  went  to  McGovern. 
McGovem  thought  Lowensteln's  idea  was 
sound,  but  with  a  tough  race  coming  up  In 
South  Dakota  suggested  that  Lowensteln 
seek  a  candidate  who  was  not  facing  a  re- 
election campaign.  Lowensteln  then  went  to 
McCarthy.  Says  one  party  pro:  "George's 
assets,  courage  and  foresight,  gave  him  his 
moment,  but  he  didn't  take  it,  and  now 
time  has  caught  up  with  him.  ...  It  was  a 
clear-cut  call  to  conscience,  and  no  Demo- 
crat could  have  mistaken  It  for  anything 
else.  How  much  courage  will  they  see  in  a 
challenge  to  a  Republican  President?  Mc- 
Govern is  as  smart  as  McCarthy  and  with 
the  same  unfiamboyant  style,  but  in  1968, 
McCarthy  developed  charisma-by-event. 
Now,  there's  not  that  event.  If  he  had  taken 
his  chance  when  it  came,  there's  good  rea- 
son to  believe  he'd  be  President  today." 

By  the  time  McGovem  entered  the  1968 
race  in  July,  he  could  offer  little  but  a  safe 
harbor  for  Kennedy  delegates  who  hated  the 
idea  of  voting  for  McCarthy  or  Humphrey. 
He  says  that  Robert  Kennedy's  delegates,  at 
least  32  of  them  In  the  California  delegation 
alone,  had  begun  to  drop  out,  and  he  entered 
to  keep  them  in.  Others  say  he  was  hoping 
for  a  deadlock  and  a  miraculous  victory. 

If  McGovern  had  any  questions  about 
whether  to  run  In  1972,  It  was  answered  for 
him.  say  his  friends,  before  he  left  Chicago 
In  1968,  when  he  was  the  victor,  by  unani- 
mous verdict,  in  the  nationally  televised  Cal- 
ifornia caucus  debate  with  Humphrey  and 
McCarthy.  By  the  end  of  the  year.  McGovem 
was  interviewing  people  for  Jobs  on  his  cam- 
paign staff,  and  before  Chappaqulddick  he 
had  told  Ted  Kennedy  that  he  was  running. 

McGovem  doesn't  talk  much  about  that 
missed  opportunity  in  1968,  but  his  friends 
say  it  has  never  stopped  bothering  him.  If 
only  he  had  gotten  in  flrst.  If  only  his  close 
friend,  Robert  Kennedy,  had  backed  him  In- 
stead of  running.  If  only  the  peace  move- 
ment hfiid  been  thus  unified.  "He's  still  try- 
ing to  get  it  back,"  says  one  of  McGovem's 
old  friends.  "But  he  isn't  going  to.  without 
some  enormous  crisis  in  the  country  or  some 
enormous  stupidity  by  all  the  others  In  the 
race." 

Maybe  so,  and  that  certainly  Is  the  con- 
ventional wisdom.  But  McGovern  is  no  con- 
ventional politician,  and  his  staff  is  quick 
to  point  out  some  recent  historical  parallels 
where  convention  was  wrong.  Where  was 
Gene  McCarthy  In  the  polls  before  New 
Hampshire,  they  ask?  What  about  all  the 
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predictions  Immediately  after  Ctilcago  tlkat 
Ed  Muskle  woiild  be  Ineffectual?  Walt  uqtll 
Wisconaln,  tbey  wy.  That's  when  1972*8 
prises  begin. 


81  tr- 


AN  HONEST-TO-GOODNESS,   TRUf]- 
LIFE  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 
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Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story    of    Adrcai    Doran,    president 
Morehead  State  University.  Morehe4d 
Ky.,  Is  a  true  story  of  a  struggle  fram 
poverty  to  preeminence  In  the  eduqa 
tlonal  field. 

This  history  has  been  compiled  by  Jjoe 
Creason  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour 
nal.  It  recounts  such  sustained  struggle 
for  success  that  I  Include  it  in  the  Rqc 
ORB  for  perusal  of  the  Members: 
Job   Crkason's   KumjCKT:    An   HomsT-^ 

Ooooirzss,    Trttx-Lifk    Srrccxss    Stoby 

So  you're  Interested  In  developing  a  plot 
for  a  latter-day  Horatio  Alger  slnk-or-swun, 
do-or-dle,  rags-to-rlches  success  story? 

How  about  starting  this  way?  Take  a 
boy  bom  under  the  least  likely  clrcuia- 
stances.  say,  In  a  two-room  tenant  faim 
house  In  a  rural  region  you  might  ciill 
Oraves  County.  Give  him  an  unusual  flist 
name,  Adron,  and  have  him  attend  a  one- 
room  country  school.  Even  have  him  fire  t  le 
school  stove  to  earn  pennies  to  buy  scbcol 
supplies. 

Let  the  boy  grow  up  with  a  love  for  G<  d, 
a  fine  voice  and  a  desire  to  learn.  But,  In 
the  Alger  tradition,  make  the  going  tou  ;h 
for  him. 

Send  him  to  live  with  aunts  and  have  hi  m 
walk  five  mUes  In  order  to  attend  a  hl|;h 
■chool  you  might  call  Cuba.  Make  him  a 
star  athlete. 

Let  the  boy  dream  of  college,  only  pjt 
that  so  far  out  of  reach  it  seems  an  impos- 
sible dream.  Then  give  him  a  chance.  Let 
him  work  as  a  butch  on  passenger  trains  se!  1 
Ing  something  as  Insignificant  as  peanuts 
get  money  to  enroll  In  a  small  Junior  colleie. 
A  name  for  the  college?  How  about  Preel- 
Hardeman? 

Next,  let  his  love  for  God  and  his  vol:e 
send  him  to  a  senior  college  you  might  cull 
Murray.  Qet  him  a  Job  with  a  gospel  slngl:  ig 
quartet  working  at  rural  church  revival 
meetings. 

Now  really  hoke  up  the  plot.  Have  the  boy 
pressed  Into  pulpit  service  one  night  wh(in 
the  revivalist  falls  to  appear.  From  thit 
night  on  let  the  boy  never  forget  that  it 
heart  he's  a  minister  of  the  Lord. 

Don't  bring  on  success  too  quickly.  Thai 's 
an  Alger  no-no. 

Let  the  boy  meet  and  marry  a  beautifal 
girl.  Mlgnon  Is  a  likely  name  for  her.  Make 
them  an  Inseparable  team  from  that  point  (  n 
In  the  story. 

SIDX-BY-SIDE    CABCERS 

Let  them  graduate  and  go  into  teaching. 
Let  him  teach  at  one  small  town  school  ax  d 
she  at  another,  and  have  them  live  In  a 
third  small  town — would  you  believed  nami  d 
Benton? — where  he  preaches  on  Sundays. 
Have  the  couple  live  next  door  to  a  family 
by  the  unlikely  name  of  Creason  and  ha'e 
the  two  boys  in  that  family  firmly  drawn  ;o 
the  young  couple. 

Meanwhile,  have  him  complete  work  <  n 
his  master's  degree.  And  why  not  give  hln 
a  bent  for  politics?  Elect  him  a  state  repri!- 
sentatlve,  re-elect  him  three  times,  mal:e 
him  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Eton't  let  his  education  end.  Have  his  wl!e 
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teach  while  he  studies  for  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. Let  him  continue  preaching. 

Pick  a  date — 1954 — and  have  him  named 
president  of  a  college.  Morehead  Is  a  good 
school  name.  Point  out  that  the  school  has 
lost  its  accreditation,  enrollment  is  600.  Its 
budget  only  •300,000  a  year.  Create  critics 
who  make  fun  of  the  preacher  who  thinks 
he's  a  college  president. 

Let  him  never  forget  his  humble  begin- 
ning and  his  compassion  for  underprivileged. 
Let  his  become  the  first  state-supported  all- 
white  college  In  his  state  to  admit  Negroes 
and  let  this  be  done  without  fanfare.  Have 
blm  start  30  precedent-shattering  programs 
dealing  with  minority  groups.  Let  the  col- 
lege attain  xinlverslty  status  with  6,000  stu- 
dents, (60  million  In  new  buildings  and  a 
$15  million  budget. 

Too  comball,  you  say,  even  for  an  Alger 
plot?  It  probably  Is. 

But  it  Isn't  a  plot  at  all.  It's  the  true-life 
story  of  Adron  Doran,  president  of  Morehead 
State  University.  And  it  really  Isn't  a  rags-to- 
rlches  story  in  the  Alger  mold  since  college 
presidents  seldom  become  rich  except  in 
satisfaction. 

Nevertheless,  on  May  12  Adron  Doran  will 
be  in  New  York  to  receive  a  high  national 
award  from  the  American  Schools  and  Col- 
leges Association  for  his  work.  Appropriately, 
the  honor  Is  called  the  Horatio  Alger  Award. 

The  award  Is  deserved.  I  know.  I  grew  up 
living  next  door  to  him. 


May  12,  1971 


PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
NATIONAL  PARK  IN  CUYAHOGA 
RIVER    VALLEY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  recently 
from  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  a  letter  en- 
dorsing the  proposal  to  establish  a 
national  park  in  the  Cuyahoga  River  Val- 
ley of  northern  Ohio.  On  April  22  I  Joined 
with  19  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  for  this  purpose.  As  these  con- 
cerned architects  pointed  out,  the  rec- 
reational, educational,  and  historical 
value  of  areas  such  as  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  is  very  great,  and  we  must  act 
now  to  set  them  aside,  lest  we  never 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  would  now  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  their  letter: 

Cleveland  Chapter, 
The  American  Institdte  of  ABCHrrEcrs, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  April  30, 1971. 
Statement  Regarding  the  Plan  for  a  National 

Park  In  the  Cuyahoga  River  Valley. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  architects  of  this  region  of  Ohio  have 
long  viewed  the  Cuyahoga  River  Valley  as  a 
golden  opportunity  to  achieve  a  blend  of  his- 
toric preservation,  natural  area  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation  and  esthetic  delight  in  a 
manner  which,  surrounded  by  urban  areas, 
could  become  an  example  to  the  nation. 

We  urge  the  development  of  the  Valley 
as  the  priceless  feature  In  our  environment 
that  It  can  be  and  we  support  all  programs 
and  policies  to  place  the  Ohio  Canal  and  key 
Valley  areas  between  Cleveland  and  Akron 
under  public  control  so  that  its  futiu-e  can 
be  sensitively  and  comprehensively  develop 
and  protected  from  vicarious  private  exploi- 
tation. 


This  U  an  eleventh-hour  appeal  to  preserve 
the  best  in  our  natiiral  and  man-made  en- 
vironment. We  must  demonstrate  the  fore- 
sight  and  Judgment  to  achieve  these  great 
opportunities. 

Robert  C.  Gaede,  A.I.A. 
State  Preservation  Coordinator. 


CHAIRMAN  WILBUR  MILLS  DELIV- 
ERS OUTSTANDING  ADDRESS 
CONCERNING  REVENUE  SHARLNG 
BEFORE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP 
TENNESSEE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  FMINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  de- 
livered an  outstanding  address  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  on  Mon- 
day last  which  was  well  received. 

Because  of  its  importance  I  place  in 
the  Record  herewith  the  entire  text  of 
his  speech. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Joint  Session,  Tennessee  General  As- 
sembly, Nashville,  May  10,  1971 
It  Is  a  high  honor  and  singular  privilege 
for  me  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
legislative  body  today,  and  to  be  here  among 
the  lawmakers  of  a  friendly  neighbor,  a 
neighbor  with  which  we  in  Arkansas  share 
such  close  bonds  of  heritage  and  tradition. 
We  are  separated  only  by  a  geographical 
phenomenon — the  mighty  Mississippi— but 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  are  Joined  together 
by  the  much  more  powerful  bonds  of  history, 
heritage,  tradition,  and  economics.  Our  two 
States  and  others  In  the  South  and  the 
Southwest  share  these  things  in  common  and 
equally  or  perhaps  more  Important,  our  basic 
beliefs  and  attitudes  respecting  our  system 
of  government  in  this  country  and  its  proper 
role  In  our  lives  are  basically  the  same. 

On  many  occasions  over  the  years  I  have 
been  privileged  to  visit  in  various  cities  and 
sections  of  your  beautiful  State.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  my  Congressional  service,  be- 
fore air  travel  became  so  common,  I  well 
recall  the  many  trips  I  made  driving  through 
Tennessee  on  my  way  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington from  my  home  District,  and  each 
time,  I  must  frankly  confess  to  you,  I  mar- 
veled at  the  distance  between  one  end  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  the  other.  The  big  ad- 
vantage for  me,  of  course,  was  that  I  was 
able  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  scenery  and  to 
learn  a  gfeat  deal  about  Tennessee. 

You  are  indeed  blessed  with  a  land  rich  in 
natural  resovirces  and  stimulating  in  beauty. 
From  the  great  Smoky  Mountains  in  the 
east  through  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and 
the  green  rolling  hills  of  middle  Tennessee  to 
the  deltas  of  the  west,  the  natural  resources 
of  Tennessee  afford  a  variety  of  scenery  and 
a  diversity  of  economic  activity  excelled  per- 
haps by  no  State  in  the  Union.  This  geo- 
graphic and  economic  diversity  Is  eptomlzed 
by  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  State- 
represented  by  the  three  stars  in  your  beau- 
tiful State  flag.  All  the  divergent  areas  and 
economic  sectors  from  these  three  grand  divi- 
sions are  well  represented  today  in  this  great 
legislative  body. 

But  rich  as  Tennessee  Is  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  as  strong  as  it  is  economically, 
its  people  still  constitute  its  greatest  re- 
source. 
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Your  history  Is  studded  with  names  which 
Iiave  become  synonymous  with  courage,  self- 
reliance,  and  rugged  Individualism — Andrew 
Jackson,  Sam  Houston,  Davy  Crockett,  Alvln 

YQflj are  household  names  familiar  to  every 

American.  Indeed,  your  State  nickname,  the 
Volunteer  State,  sums  up  In  terse  and  ex- 
pressive fashion  the  valor  and  courage  of 
your  people.  No  State  In  this  great  Nation  ex- 
cels you  in  this  regard;  in  no  State  Is  there 
a  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  Its  people 
to  place  their  lives  on  the  line  In  defense  of 
liberty  and  freedom. 

Tennessee  has  produced  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  dedicated  public 
servants  at  all  levels  of  government — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  I  am  perhaps  most  familiar 
with  those  Tennesseans  with  whom  I  have 
served  at  one  time  or  another  for  over  three 
decades  in  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives. You  have  consistently  provided  one  of 
the  most  able,  articulate,  effective  and  power- 
ful delegations  in  the  House.  Many  great 
Committees  In  the  House  have  been  chaired 
by  Members  from  Tennessee,  Including  the 
one  over  which  I  now  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
siding. Your  legislators  have  been  men  of 
high  integrity  and  forthright  character.  For 
this  reason  I  am  additionally  honored  to  ap- 
pear before  this  body,  which  has  produced  so 
many  of  my  esteemed  Tennessee  colleagues  In 
the  Congress. 

Today  I  want  to  speak  to  you  rather  briefly 
on  two  quite  important  subjects,  one  of 
which  will  be  voted  on  very  soon  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  other  which  I 
predict  will  not  be  voted  on  In  the  House. 
welfare  reform 
The  first  of  these  subjects,  and  one  on 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  soon  report  a  bill,  is  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  public  welfare  system,  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  over 
the  years  since  its  inception  have  assumed 
the  role  of  partners. 

Now  clearly,  everybody  seems  to  agree  that 
we  need  welfare  reform;  but  agreement  on 
Just  how  welfare  should  t>e  reformed  is  quite 
another  matter.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  agreement  on  how  to  do  it  Is  because 
we  must  reform  not  one,  but  50  separate 
State  welfare  programs,  involving  large  seg- 
ments of  oMi  population  and  substantial  re- 
sources of  our  State  government*. 

These  separate  State  progrsimfi  are  very 
different  In  their  characteristics  and  In  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  operated.  This  Is 
one  reason  we  find  such  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints about  the  present  program — ^particu- 
larly the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  or  AFDC  as  it  is  called.  Certainly, 
we  find  a  growing  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpajrlng  public  that  assistance 
goes  to  those  who  need  it  and  not  to  those 
who  are  Indolent  or  ineligible.  Moreover, 
there  is  understandable  bitternees  from  thoee 
who  in  some  areas  must  depend  for  help 
upon  a  system  that  in  too  many  cases  ex- 
tracts self-respect  as  a  price  for  even  Its 
temporary  benefits.  In  other  areas  we  find 
hopelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  trapped  in  a  life  on  the  dole  from  which 
the  poselblllty  of  escape  seems  remote.  In 
etlll  other  areas,  we  find  contempt  from  those 
who  all  too  easily  obtain  undeserved  bene- 
fits from  an  antiquated,  unstable,  and  lax 
welfare  bureaucracy. 

When  we  look  at  all  the  separate  programs, 
there  is  a  crazy  guUt  pattern  of  benefits  and 
eligibility  requirements  that  makes  little 
■enae  in  a  highly  industrialized  and  mobile 
•ociety. 

And,  additionally,  the  economic  Incentives 
under  the  present  programs  seem  to  lead  to 
more  and  more  welfare,  less  and  less  work 
»nd  to  family  dUlntegration. 

But  the  overriding  characteristic  of  APDC 
Is  Its  out-of-control  growth.  From  January 
1870  to  January  1971  there  was  a  30-percent 
Increase  In  the  number  of  recipients,  rising 
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to  a  total  of  9.8-mllIlon  people.  Total  money 
paid  out  Increased  by  more  than  40  percent 
In  that  same  year  rising  to  a  total  rate  of 
about  $>^ -billion  a  month.  This  Is  not  a 
phenomenon  of  Just  the  big  States  and  the 
big  cities.  My  own  State  of  Arkansas  had 
an  increase  of  38  percent  In  the  number  of 
recipients  In  that  same  year.  Tennessee  also 
Is  above  the  national  average  at  34  percent. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  Just 
completing  the  most  through -going,  exten- 
sive and  intensive  review  and  analysis  which 
has  ever  been  made  of  this  program.  We  have 
worked  very  closely  and  harmoniously  with 
representatives  of  the  Administration  and 
have  Improved  and  tightened  up  the  Presi- 
dent's basic  proposal.  The  bill  which  the 
Committee  Is  about  to  recommend  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  contain  pro- 
vision after  provision  designed  to  meet  the 
myriad  of  problems  which  we  have  identified 
during  oiu-  consideration  of  the  subject.  I 
cannot  take  your  time  now  to  go  Into  all 
the  details  of  the  bill,  for  It  Is  an  extensive 
and  complex  subject,  but  I  believe  that  it  Is 
legislation  which  will  deserve  the  active 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  the  support  of  State  legislators  like 
yourselves,  who  have  had  to  deal  with  these 
difficult  problems  at  the  State  or  local  level. 
Our  general  approach  to  this  problem  has 
been  to  devise  a  program  which  is  fair  to  the 
taxpaylng  public  and  to  the  people  who  will 
benefit  from  it.  One  general  theme  has 
marked  the  Committee's  deUberatlons 
throughout  In  thU  matter.  We  wanted  a  sys- 
tem of  welfare  where  it  U  hard  to  get  on 
and  easy  to  get  off.  We  have  spent  much 
time  and  effort  to  Insure  that  we  would 
have  an  effective,  efficient  administrative 
mechanism  which  has  both  the  confidence 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  respect  and  co- 
operation of  those  who  must  apply  for  the 
benefits.  We  will  establish  a  system  of  In- 
centives and  requirements  for  work  and 
training— hofh  sticks  and  carrots — which  we 
believe  will  lead  to  many  more  people  work- 
ing themselves  off  welfare. 

We  have  developed  systems  and  safeguards 
designed  to  avoid  cheating  and  fraud,  and 
stiff  penalties  for  those  who  are  caught 
trying.  We  include  provisions  for  requiring 
deserting  fathers  to  either  support  their 
chUdren  or  find  that  they  owe  Uncle  Sam 
for  whatever  Is  paid  to  those  children.  The 
bin  makes  It  a  crime  for  a  person  to  cross 
a  State  line  to  avoid  supporting  his  family. 
It  Includes  a  requirement  that  every  welfare 
mother  be  offered  family  planning  services, 
and  the  government  wUl  pay  for  the  services 
If  she  takes  It. 

In  line  with  the  basic  emphasis  on  work 
and  training,  families  in  which  at  least  one 
person  Is  employable  would  be  enrolled  In 
what  we  call  the  "Opportunities  for  Fam- 
ilies" program  that  would  be  tkdminlstered 
not  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  but  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Only  those  families  without  em- 
ployable persons  would  be  enrolled  in  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  the  part  that  would 
be  administered  by  HEW. 

All  adult  famUy  assistance  recipients,  ex- 
cept those  specifically  exempted  by  the  bill, 
would  be  required  to  register  for  work  or 
training.  The  exemptions  from  the  registra- 
tion requirements  for  work  or  training  are 
very   limited. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
we  Intend  to  "federalize"  welfare,  both  ad- 
ministratively and  to  a  large  extent  finan- 
cially. This  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  set 
of  uniform  national  standards,  uniformly 
applied  and  effectively  administered.  The 
beneficial  financial  effects  of  these  provisions 
on  the  States  will  be  quite  substantial. 

Federalization  in  this  particular  area,  that 
is.  public  welfare.  Is  the  proper  cotirse  to 
achieve  greater  fairness  and  equity,  desir- 
able uniformity  and  better  contrcd,  econ- 
omy, and  enforcement  of  the  program,  and 
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it  will  provide  very  significant  savings  to 
the  States  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  is  the  way  to  Improve 
the  Federal-State  partnership.  We  plan  to 
continue  to  seek  these  specific  areas  on  a 
program-by-program  basis  and  determine  In 
a  logical,  rational,  objective  manner  whether 
a  particular  program  would  lend  Itself  to 
full  Federal  responsibility. 

revenue  sharing 

To  be  contrasted  with  this  program-by- 
program,  area  by  area,  approach,  which  I 
am  convinced  will  strengthen  the  Federal- 
State  relationship,  is  the  blunderbuss,  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  "cure-all-Ills"  proposal 
currently  being  ballyhooed  across  the  coun- 
try. I  hear  you  may  have  heard  something 
atx>ut  It  Just  recently. 

Now  I  have  made  no  secret  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  "no-strlngs-attached"  general  reve- 
nue sharing.  It  is  very  bad  in  principle.  It 
would  be  capncious  in  its  results.  It  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  non-existent  surplus  of 
revenues.  It  has  the  dangerous  potential — 
indeed,  probability — in  my  judgment,  for  de- 
stroying rather  than  strengthening  our  Fed- 
eral system  and  the  independence  of  State 
and  local  governments.  I  predict  it  will  n  Jt  be 
approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Cjmmittee 
or  the  Congress.  I  surely  hope  it  will  mt 

Now  why  do  I  say  these  things  about  a 
program  which  seems  to  be  so  popular?  Let 
me  enumerate  Just  a  few  particulars,  and 
I  ask  your  most  thoughtful  consideration  of 
these  points. 

It  is  extremely  bad  in  principle  because  it 
separates  the  spending  function  from  the 
revenue-raising  responsibility.  Throughout 
my  entire  period  of  public  service,  both  as 
a  county  Judge  in  Arkansas  In  the  depression 
years  and  nearly  three  decades  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  have 
known  first-hand  the  difficulties  and  poUt- 
ical  hazards  of  raising  revenues.  I  remain 
convinced  that  this  Is  a  necessary  discipline 
on  any  governmental  authority,  and  I  am 
not  yet  ready  for  a  new  American  revolu- 
tion that  would  remove  this  discipline  from 
those  who  spend  the  revenues.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  tieoome  a  party  to  any  revolutionary 
scheme  that  would  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  reduce  and  relegate 
themselves  to  an  insipid  and  Innocuous 
function  of  "representation  without  taxa- 
tion". While  this  would  be  undoubtedly  an 
incredibly  delightful  and  utt^lan  condition 
for  politicians,  I  doubt  that  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government  could  long  survive  this 
kind  of  new  American  revolution. 

Second,  the  proposal  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  surplus  of  revenues  which  Is  non-exist- 
ent. For  about  40  years,  save  for  only  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  we  have  had  only  deficits  at  the 
Federal  level.  Our  Federal  debt  subject  to 
the  debt  celling  is  now  about  9400-billion, 
while  some  States  and  localities  have  very 
little,  if  any,  debt.  We  Just  raised  the  ceil- 
ing, at  the  request  of  this  Administration,  by 
an  unprecedented  35-bllllon  dollars.  For  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  granting  largesse 
to  State  and  local  governments  when  we  have 
to  borrow  to  finance  our  own  responsibilities 
simply  adds  more  flames  to  inflation.  This 
year  our  deficit  Is  estimated  at  $25.5-bllllon 
and  for  fiscal  1972  it  Is  estimated  to  be  t23.1- 
bllllon.  From  1961  to  1968  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ran  a  string  of  deficits  totalling  over 
e78-bllllon,  with  the  record-breaking  928- 
bUllon  in  1968,  95.5-bUllon  In  1969,  913.1- 
blUion  in  1970,  and  as  I  have  said,  925.5-bU- 
llon  in  1971.  How  can  anyone  question  that 
this  string  of  deficits  has  not  been  a  princi- 
pal contributor  to  the  rampant  Inflation 
which  we  have  suffered?  So  what  we  would 
"share"  vwuld  not  be  revenues,  but  bor- 
rowed  money. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that  this  proposal  car- 
ries with  It  the  potential.  If  not  the  probabil- 
ity, that  it  would  In  time  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral system?  Let  us  look  down  the  road  a 
little  way.  Let  us  assume  that  forces  might 
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be  enough  politically  to  bring  about  he 
passage  of  a  program  calling  for  no-strlnjs- 
attached  revenue  sharing  of  6  billion  dol- 
lars now.  Are  any  of  us  In  this  chamber  to- 
day so  naive  as  to  believe  that  those  same 
forces  in  time  cannot  have  that  5  billion  d  ol- 
lars  swelled  to  20  billion,  30  bUUon,  or  even 
40  blUlon? 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  question  of  turn- 
ing power  over  to  the  local  governments. 
What  Is  there  to  prevent  a  future  Oongiess 
or  an  Administration — either  Democratic  or 
Republican — somewhere  down  the  read, 
when  the  Federal  part  of  the  total  expenil- 
tures  of  the  States  grows  to  represent  a  dz- 
able  amoimt  of  their  total  spending,  tell  ng 
the  States  that  they  are  rather  backward? 
There  are  certain  things  that  we  would  like 
for  you  to  do — with  respect  to  your  JudlcHry, 
with  respect  to  your  legislature,  with  respect 
to  your  local  governments,  with  respect  to 
any  State  program  you  want  to  name — In  jr- 
der  for  us  to  Justify  continuing  giving  you 
this  largesse  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
fact,  there  Is  already  one  revenue-shar  ng 
proposel  which  would  tie  revenue  sharing  to 
Increased  eflBclency  In  local  government — <  ffl- 
clency  determined  Ttot  by  you,  but  by  soi  le- 
one  else. 

Now,  to  me,  that  Is  Just  the  reverse  of 
what  the  proponents  say  It  Is.  It  may  give 
the  illusion  of  temporary  vitality  to  he 
State  governments,  but,  In  the  long  run  It 
makes  them  dependent  entirely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  on  whatever  controls  d  in- 
gress or  the  President  subsequently  wants  to 
Impose. 

Whenever  the  Federal  Government  glides 
out  money,  there  Is  always  the  possibility 
of  entrapment.  And  those  who  advocite 
revenue  sharing  today,  In  my  opinion,  ire 
creating  that  old  trap  for  their  successors  in 
the  future,  who  are  going  to  regret  that  tt  eir 
predecessors  ever  fell  for  any  such  scheme. 
It  could  become  a  massive  weapon  agalast 
the  Independence  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  also  observed  that  the  proposal  would  be 
capricious  and  Inequitable  In  Its  results,  It 
would  have  the  unfortunate  result  of  c  is- 
tributlng  aid  In  a  haphazard  manner  wl  ;h- 
out  regard  to  the  financial  ability  of  Stite 
and  local  governments  or  their  need  for  is- 
Bistance.  The  formula  would  distribute  ;he 
funds  among  the  States  primarily  on  ihe 
basis  of  their  population,  with  a  small  iid- 
Justment  for  tax  effort,  but  we  all  know  tliat 
population  in  itself  cannot  be  an  adequlite 
measiire  of  the  need  for  assistance  slncq  It 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fict 
that  some  States  are  wealthier  than  others 
and  have  larger  tax  resources  or  that  some 
States  have  greater  welfare  and  other  ccsts 
than  other  States. 

The  revenue-sharing  funds  would  also  be 
distributed  to  the  local  governments  in  an 
unfair  manner.  The  basic  formula  wo  ild 
allocate  these  funds  on  the  basis  of  ;he 
respective  amount  of  taxes  collected  by  eiich 
governmental  unit.  It  is  true  that  each  St  ite 
and  Its  local  governments  would  have  the  op- 
tion to  adopt  alternative  methods  of  shar  ng 
the  funds — but  It  Is  questionable  whet  ler 
these  alternative  formulas  would  prod  ice 
very  much  different  results  from  the  tax  col- 
lection basis.  I  want  to  stress  that  ',he 
amount  of  taxes  collected  by  a  particular 
local  government  Is  not  a  good  measure  of 
Its  need  for  assistance.  This  g^ves  the  greEtt- 
est  amount  of  aid  -  to  local  governme  its 
which  can  raise  substantial  tax  revenue  >e- 
cause  they  have  wealthy  residents  or  a  large 
Industrial  or  commercial  tax  base.  In  con- 
trast, the  poorer  communities  with  large  un- 
met needs  would  get  less  revenue  because 
they  cannot  raise  substantial  amounts  of 
tax  revenue. 

Nowhere  are  the  capricious  resvilts  of  rsv- 
enue  shsuing  more  evident  than  in  your  osvn 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  metropolitan  area 
of  Nashville-Davidson  City,  with  a  populat  on 
of  448,000,  would  get  $8.7  million  under  rjv- 
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enue  sharing,  while  Memphis  with  a  larger 
population  of  almost  624,000  people  would 
receive  only  $5.4-mlllion  In  revenue  sharing 
funds.  And  berth  Memphis  and  the  metro- 
politan area  of  NashvUle-Davldson  City 
would  receive  substantially  less  from  revenue 
sharing  than  prosi>erous  cities  In  other 
States.  For  example,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  would 
get  $13.5-mllllon  under  revenue  sharing  or 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  aid  re- 
ceived by  either  of  these  two  Termessee  cities, 
despite  the  fact  that  Its  population  of  453,000 
is  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  Nash- 
vUle-Davldson City  and  Is  substantially 
smaller   than  that   of  Memphis. 

Let  me  give  you  some  other  examples. 
Chattanooga  would  receive  about  $1.8-mll- 
Uon  In  revenue  sharing  funds,  as  compared 
with  about  $1.6-mlllion  for  Knoxville,  al- 
though as  you  know,  Chattanooga's  pecula- 
tion of  119,000  U  substantially  smaller  than 
Knoxvllle's  population  of  175,000.  And  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  figures  of  this  na- 
ture, which  are  hard  to  Justify,  are  not  con- 
fined to  cities  In  Tennessee.  Hartford  City, 
Connecticut,  for  example,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  158,000 — less  than  that  of  Knoxville — 
would  get  82.3-mlllion  in  revenue  sharing 
funds  or  43  percent  more  than  Knoxville. 
And  Flint  City,  Michigan,  whose  population 
of  193,000  Is  only  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  Knoxville,  would  get  $4.2-milllon  In  reve- 
nue sharing  or  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  Knoxville. 

These  are  merely  a  few  illustrative  exam- 
ples. Numerous  other  examples  could  be 
given  for  other  States.  They  show  clearly  how 
haphazard  and  misdirected  the  aid  under 
revenue  sharing  would  be. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  on  such 
technical  deficiencies,  fiagrant  Inequities, 
capriclousness,  and  fundamental  flaws,  both 
In  principle  and  In  implementation,  of  this 
very  bad  and  very  dangerous  proposal.  I  can- 
not do  so  here,  since  I  have  already  tres- 
passed unduly  upon  your  valuable  time.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  public  hearings  which 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  have 
In  due  course  on  this  subject  will  dlsclos^ 
these  and  many  other  fallacies,  because  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  have  many,  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  It. 

I  know  It  seems  to  be  a  popular  proposal 
among  State  and  local  officials,  because  It 
spells  MONEY.  But  I  have  not  and  I  will  not 
support  any  measure  Just  because  It  Is  popu- 
lar If  I  think  it  Is  wrong  In  principle.  I  do 
not  believe,  when  you  really  think  about 
it.  you  will  fall  for  any  such  dangerous  pro- 
posal. I  sincerely  hope  and  predict  that  It  will 
not  be  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  I  also 
will  assure  you  that  this  Congress  does  In- 
tend to  provide  relief  to  both  State  and  local 
governments  before  we  complete  our  en- 
deavors. We  will  do  It,  however,  In  the  right 
way. 

I  thank  you. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   LOCAL   POLICE   OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OK    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10-15, 
being  observed  as  National  Police  Offi- 
cer's Week,  is  an  especially  appropriate 
time  for  a  grateful  people  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  valiant  and  dedicated  group  of 
men  who  guard  the  ramparts  of  freedom 
on  the  homefront  and  to  memorialize 
their  deceased  comrades  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  police  officer's  duty  to  society  re- 
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quires  service  day  and  night  in  fair  and 
inclement  weather  and  under  all  types  of 
adversity. 

Our  local  police  have  earned  and  are 
deserving  of  the  support  of  the  citizenry, 
just  as  law-abiding  citizens  need  the  pro- 
tection and  services  rendered  by  police 
officers.  The  preservation  of  liberty  on 
the  domestic  scene  is  a  responsibility  of 
all  Americans  worthy  of  the  name. 

Local  police  forces  constitute  the  surest 
deterrent  to  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lectivist  police  state.  Local  police  are  the 
protectors  of  law-abiding  citizens  from 
the  criminal,  mischievous,  subversive, 
and  anarchist. 

Society's  surest  safeguard  against 
crime,  subversion,  and  anarchy  Is  the 
trained  and  impartial  police  officer  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  local  com- 
munity whom  he  serves  and  protects.  The 
police  officer  bears  arms  so  that  law- 
abiding  citizens  do  not  have  to  do  so. 

Frequently  throughout  the  year,  but 
especially  during  this  National  Police 
Officer's  Week,  I  hope  our  citizens  will 
take  a  few  minutes  out  of  their  busy  rou- 
tine to  express  to  police  officers  of  the 
area  in  which  they  live,  gratitude  for 
the  protection  and  services  police  have 
rendered. 

If  nothing  more,  simply  say  "thanks." 


PRESIDENT  BEHIND  STRONG  AND 
EFFECTIVE  ACTION  DURING  DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  young  and  old  Americans  have 
been  in  the  Nation's  Capital  over  the  last 
several  weeks.  A  majority  were  avowedly 
bent  on  shutting  down  the  U.S. 
Government.  That  is  what  they  an- 
nounced they  would  do.  That  is  why  they 
came  to  Washington,  D.C. 

These  demonstrators  did  not  succeed 
In  closing  down  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, nor  did  they  make  their  point  as 
did  the  Vietnam  war  veterans  who  pre- 
ceded them. 

Well  disciplined  law  enforcement  con- 
trolled the  avowed  disrupters  of  govern- 
ment and  the  people  who  work  and  trade 
in  the  city.  Effective  leadership  made  the 
city  safe  for  the  commuters,  with  little 
criticism  of  the  police  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  conscientious  work  of  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell,  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  the  Capitol  Hill  police 
force,  and  other  officials  and  policemen 
on  the  beat  deserve  our  highest  tribute. 
Behind  the  careful  planning  and  strong 
direction  was  the  President,  who  did  not 
waiver  in  the  difficult  choices  to  contain 
those  who  came  to  Washington  to  sU>p 
government,  threatening  all  the  people's 
rights  "peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Had  they  carried  out  Article  I  of  our 
U.S.  Constitution  they  would  have  better 
made  their  case. 
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MSOR.  JOHN  P.  WODARSKI 

HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trib- 
ute of  parishoners  and  friends  from  New 
Britain  and  across  the  State  on  Sunday, 
May  15,  wUl  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  Msgr. 
John  P.  Wodarski,  one  of  Connecticut's 
outstanding  citizens  and  religious  lead- 
ers. 

The  following  account  of  his  exem- 
plary career  from  the  New  Britain  Her- 
ald emphasizes  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  main- 
stream of  Connecticut  living.  An  Army 
chaplain,  Monsignor  Wodarski  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  heroic  ac- 
tion at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  in  1945 
when  he  assisted  a  wounded  man  to  safety 
while  under  fire.  He  has  been  an  officer 
and  director  of  the  Connecticut  Re- 
formatory in  Cheshire  as  well  as  xmder- 
taking  his  myriad  priestly  duties  In  the 
Connecticut  archdiocese. 

Recipient  of  numerous  awards  includ- 
ing the  coveted  Polonia  Restituta  by  the 
Polish  Government  In  Exile,  Monsignor 
Wodarski  has  earned  the  admiration,  re- 
spect and  affection  of  a  host  of  friends 
who  join  in  good  wishes  to  him  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  with  the  fervent  hope 
that  he  will  be  blessed  with  long  years 
of  service  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Lord. 

The  article  follows : 
Holt  Cross  Pastob  To  Note  Annivehsabt  of 
tttk  Ordination 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  P.  Wodarski, 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Cross  Church,  will  com- 
memorate the  40th  armlversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion into  the  priesthood  on  May  16.  A  con- 
celebrated  Mass  will  be  held  at  4  pjn.  at  Holy 
Cross  Church. 

The  parish  is  planning  a  testimonial  and 
reception  In  his  honor  to  be  held  after  the 
Iilass  at  the  School  auditorium. 

Henry  Z.  Gwlazda  is  general  chairman  of 
the  reception  and  dinner  arrangements.  Mrs. 
William  Klos,  150  MUler  St..  is  ticket  chair- 
man. 

Msgr.  Wodarski  studied  for  the  priesthood 
at  St.  Thomas  Seminary,  Hartford;  SB.  Cyril 
&  Methodius  Seminary,  Orchard  Lake.  Mich., 
and  the  University  of  Prlbourg,  Switzerland. 
He  was  ordained  In  St.  Charles  Chapel,  Prl- 
bourg, July  12,  1931,  by  Bishop  Marius 
Besson. 

Following  his  ordination,  Msgr.  Wodarski 
was  app>ointed  as  assistant  at  St.  Stanislaus 
Church.  Bristol.  Later  he  served  at  St.  Jo- 
seph Church,  WllUmantic,  and  at  St.  Mary 
Church.  Putnam. 

BRONZZ   STAR    HOLDER 

In  1944.  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplain 
Corps,  and  was  assigned  to  the  29th  Armored 
Division  at  Camp  Campbell,  Tenn.  In  Janu- 
ary 1946  he  went  overseas,  serving  In  Prance, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Austria. 

Msgr.  Wodarski  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  his  actions  at  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
on  April  29  and  30,  1945,  when  he  aided  in 
evacuating  the  wounded  and  vmder  direct 
fire  removed  a  wounded  man  to  safety. 

He  was  appointed  Diocesan  Director  of  the 
CTO  and  COD  on  Sept.  3,  1946,  and  served 
M  Diocesan  Scout  Chaplain.  He  received  the 
SUver  Beaver  Award  In  1952,  and  In  1964  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Chaplains'  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Catholic  Committee 
oa  Scouting. 
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On  Feb.  13,  1954.  he  was  appointed  a  papal 
chamberlain  with  the  title  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  by  Pope  Pius  XII.  On  Jan.  3. 
1957,  he  was  made  a  domestic  prelate  with 
the  title  Right  Reverend  Monsignor. 

CmZENSHIP    AWARD 

A  director  of  the  Connecticut  Reformatory, 
Cheshire,  since  1947,  he  has  been  Its  presi- 
dent for  a  period  of  time  since  1955  and 
formerly  was  Its  secretary. 

The  Citizenship  Award,  Stato  Employees 
Post,  VFW,  was  presented  to  Msgr.  Wodarski 
in  1954. 

He  is  a  past  director  of  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion activities  for  the  Archdiocese. 

On  Oct.  23,  1969,  he  was  awarded  the  Polo- 
nia Restituta  by  the  Polish  Government  In 
exile. 

He  Is  currently  serving  as  dean  of  the  New 
Britain  Deanery  of  Catholic  Churches,  pres- 
ident of  the  Assn.  of  Polish  Priests  In  Con- 
necticut, and  Is  a  member  of  the  Personnel 
Board.  Archdiocese  of  Hartford.  He  also 
served  as  the  first  president  of  the  New 
Britain  Clergy  Assn. 


FOREIGN    AID   AT    A   CROSSROADS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  21  of  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress  his  sec- 
ond message  on  American  foreign  devel- 
opment assistance.  As  with  his  first  mes- 
sage of  September  15,  1970,  the  President 
has  called  for  a  greater  stress  on  multi- 
lateral assistance  and  partnership  for 
self-reliance,  a  divorce  of  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  components, 
and  the  creation  of  new  mechanisms  for 
implementing  our  foreign  assistance  pol- 
icies in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

In  this  year's  message  the  President 
has  further  elaborated  upon  his  earlier 
message  and  has  proposed  two  legislative 
measures  designed  to  implement  the  ob- 
jectives of  those  messages.  Specifically, 
the  President  has  proposed  an  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  and  an 
International  Development  and  Human- 
itarian Assistance  Act.  Under  the  former, 
the  various  U.S.  security  assistance  com- 
ponents would  be  brought  together  un- 
der the  policy  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  be  administered  by  a 
Coordinator  for  Security  Assistance.  Un- 
der the  latter,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  would  be  replaced 
by  a  U.S.  International  Development 
Corporation  to  administer  our  bilateral 
foreign  assistance  loan  program,  and  a 
U.S.  International  Development  Institute 
to  lend  technical  support  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  In  addition,  resF>onsibility 
for  humanitarian  assistance  would  be 
lodged  with  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  who  would  provide  high  level  at- 
tention for  our  programs  of  disaster  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation,  refugee  £Uid  mi- 
gration relief  and  assistance,  and  famine 
assistance. 

Finally,  there  would  be  a  single  Coor- 
dinator of  Development  Assistance  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  President,  who 
would  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Boards 
of  the  Development  Corporation,  Devel- 
opment Institute  and  the  Overseas  Pri- 
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vate  Investment  Corporation.  He  would 
also  chair  an  executive  committee  com- 
prised of  the  above  institutions  as  well 
as  the  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  new  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  message  we 
have  what  amounts  to  a  full  commitment 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  International  De- 
velopment which  was  chaired  by 
Rudolph  Peterson.  This  is  a  forward- 
looking  program  tailored  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  world  of  the  seventies  and 
the  needs  of  the  developing  nations.  I 
think  the  enactment  of  the  President's 
reform  proposals  would  indicate  our  firm 
and  continuing  commitment  to  third 
world  development.  We  carmot  shrink 
from  this  responsibility  simply  because 
we  have  met  with  some  disillusionment 
abroad.  If  anything,  our  experiences  in 
the  sixties  should  impress  upon  us  the 
need  to  help  build  heaJthy  and  self-reli- 
ant nations,  and  strengthen  those  inter- 
national institutions  which  are  seeking 
to  do  so  through  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  include  an  excellent 
article  from  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Owen  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Owen  discusses  the  President's  foreign 
assistance  reform  proposals,  and  the 
problems  and  prospects  which  surrotmd 
them.  The  article  follows: 
Foreign  Affairs — Aid  Chance  Needed;  Won't 
Be  Painless 
(By  Henry  Owen) 
The  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
on  foreign  aid  marks  the  end  of  an  era :  The 
present  U.S.  aid  program  is  done  for;  of  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  there  Is  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  anything  useful  wUl 
take  Its  place.  The  outcome  will  tell  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  prospects  not  only  for  aid 
but  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  generally. 

In  the  19S0's  and  early  1960'8  the  U.S. 
played  an  outsized  role  In  aid — as  In  other 
areas  of  foreign  policy.  Since  moet  Industrial 
countries  lagged  In  aid  giving,  the  U.S.  dom- 
inated the  scene — providing  more  than  half 
of  total  world  aid,  and  giving  most  of  It 
bilaterally.  Since  receiving  countries  had 
trouble  coordinating  the  various  types  of  aid 
which  they  were  getting,  the  VS.  did  It 
for  them — by  an  elaborate  system  of  country 
programming,  backed  up  by  large  U.8.  field 
missions. 

In  Its  day,  the  system  worked  well.  High 
rates  of  grovrth  were  attained  in  Korea  and 
Taiwan;  Pakistan  and  India  benefited 
greatly.  But  the  system  involved  too  large 
a  U.S.  role — at  both  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing ends — to  be  politically  viable  over  the 
long  run.  As  other  industrial  countries  In- 
creased their  giving,  and  as  receiving  coun- 
tries became  better  able  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  the  need  for  change  became  evi- 
dent. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  he  tried 
to  meet  that  need.  He  hoped,  by  moving  to- 
ward a  lower  profile  In  aid — as  In  foreign 
policy  generally — to  lay  the  basis  for  a  new 
U.S.  role  abroad.  Accepting  recommendations 
of  his  aid  task  force,  led  by  California  banker 
Rudolph  Peterson,  he  proposed  a  basic  shift 
in  aid  philosophy;  International  institutions 
rather  than  the  U.S.  would  make  key  de- 
cisions at  the  giving  end;  receiving  countries 
rather  than  the  U.S.  would  coordinate  aid  at 
the   receiving  end;    and  secxirlty   assistance 
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plus  short-term  political  assistance  would  be 
clearly  separated  from  long  term  devekop- 
ment  aid.  This  basic  shift  Involved  a  sirles 
of  more  specific  changes:  an  Increasing  part 
of  our  aid  was  to  be  provided  through  miltl- 
lateral  Institutions;  our  bilateral  aid  w^uld 
be  keyed  to  these  International  Institutions' 
decisions;  U.S.  field  missions  would  be  graatly 
reduced:  and  AID  would  be  replaced  by  pep- 
arate  agencies  geared  to  the  specialized  tfisks 
of  providing  technical  aid  and  developiient 
financing,  while  security  assistance  would  be 
handled  by  the  State  and  Defense  depart- 
ments. 

Similar  suggestions  had  been  made 
on  the  Hill,  beginning  with  the  report  of 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Foreign  Al 
1967.  Nonetheless,  the  President's  prop<)sals 
ran  Into  Immediate  Congressional  flak.  Con- 
gressmen did  not  want — understandfibly 
enough — to  be  rushed  In  reviewing  proposals 
which  the  administration  had  taken  over  a 
year  to  formulate;  and  there  were  objections 
to  fragmentation  of  aid.  ' 

As  in  foreign  policy  generally,  Cong^ss- 
naen — like  the  rest  of  us — are  weary  of j  the 
past  outslzed  U.S.  role,  but  worried  about 
the  subordination  of  U.S.  to  intematlcnal 
decisions  which  will  be  required  to  create  a 
viable  alternative.  The  Issue  is  not  w^te; 
good  auditing  procedures  are  available  u»der 
multilateral,  as  under  bilateral,  programs. 
Nor  is  the  Congress  being  asked  to  prorlde 
funds  automatically:  the  administration  evi- 
dently wants  the  program  to  be  Judge^  by 
results,  with  future  appropriations  going  up 
or  down  according  to  these  results.  The  real 
problem  Is  that  there  Is  a  deep  and  under- 
standable reluctance  among  some  mempers 
of  the  Congress,  as  among  a  fair  numbar  of 
Americans,  to  give  up  either  tight  legislative 
control  over  the  U.S.  aid  program  or  tight 
U.S.  national  control  over  the  receiving  caun- 
trles'  use  of  that  aid. 

The  result  could  well  be  a  decision  tolde- 
fer  Congressional  action  on  the  Presldait's 
proposals  until  next  year.  This  would  prob- 
ably mean  a  delay  of  two  years;  election 
years  are  a  bad  time  for  major  change^  in 
foreign  aid.  The  present  aid  program  could 
easily  flounder  and  fade  away  during  t^ese 
two  years. 

The  present  opportunity  Is  a  fleeting  4ne: 
A  Republican  President  has  proposed  dras- 
tic aid  reform,  which  leading  Democrat^  on 
the  Hill  have  long  favored.  Hwre  are  ;the 
makings  of  a  bipartisan  coalition  suc^  as 
sustained  aid  during  the  Elsenhower  y^rs. 
Whether  this  success  can  be  repeated  de- 
pends on  two  things:  Whether  the  PresKjent 
gives  as  high  priority  to  aid  reform  a4  to 
other  ventures  on  which  he  sets  great  s1)ore. 
and  acts  to  ensure  an  effective  presentation 
of  his  proposals  to  the  Congress.  And  whether 
Democratic  Congressmen  who  want  to  |  see 
the  U.S.  move  away  from  an  outslzed  p.S. 
role  abroad  without  reverting  to  Isolation 
are  willing  to  Join  the  President  in  mating 
needed  changes  to  this  end. 

If  the  answer  to  either  of  these  questions 
is  no,  we  have  seen  the  end  of  an  effedtive 
U.S.  aid  role  for  the  next  few  years — Vlth 
a  corresponding  adverse  impact  on  the  |  aid 
efforts  of  other  Industrial  countries.  If  this 
happens,  the  new  phase  of  multilateral' aid 
foreshadowed  by  the  President's  message  ^nd 
by  the  World  Bank's  role  will  peter  out  Uke 
a  rocket  that  someone  forgot  to  fuel.  |411- 
llons  of  hximan  beings  around  the  w^jrld 
whose  children's  prospects  for  a  better  iUfe 
hinge  on  more  rapid  economic  growth  will  be 
the  losers.  I 

In  this  event,  too,  an  ominous  answer  Will 
have  been  suggested  to  the  question!  of 
whether  we  can  devise  an  effective  new  for- 
eign policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  IMO's. 
Phasing  out  a  unilateral  U.S.  role  is  eiay; 
creating  an  effective  multilateral  role  to  take 
Its  place  Is  a  lot  harder.  If  we  cant  dp  It 
In  aid,  what  reason  la  there  to  think  that  we 
can  do  It  in  other  btms  of  foreign  policy? 
Should  the  effort  founder.  Instead  of  a  low 
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proflle  we  may  well  wind  up  with  no  profile 
at  all.  How  aid  goes  may  tell  the  story. 


May  12,  1971 


BliACK  HESSIANS  IN  A  WHITE  MAN'S 
ARMY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  wrote  an  article  for  the  New  York 
Times'  Op  Ed  Section  regarding  the 
volunteer  Army  concept.  The  article  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  of  Satur- 
day, April  17.  Since  that  time  my  oflQce 
has  received  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  article  and  the  positions  and  points 
raised  therein. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House.  Though  I  do  not  hold 
myself  out  as  having  all  the  answers  or 
solutions  to  the  dilemma  posed  by  the 
all-volunteer  Army  concept,  I  do,  how- 
ever, think  the  points  raised  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  are  basic  questions  which 
must  be  answered: 
BuiCK  Hessians  ik  a  Whtte  Man's  Armt 

Washington — I  "voltinteered"  to  serve 
Uncle  Sam.  In  1947  I  quit  a  predominantly 
white  high  school  because  I  couldnt  com- 
pete academically.  I  was  soon  faced  with  the 
black  drop-out's  classic  choice — hustle  on 
the  streets  or  Join  the  Army. 

Eventually,  I  was  sent  to  Korea  where  one 
day  I  "volunteered"  to  lead  a  mission  behind 
enemy  lines.  It  wasn't  glory  or  love  of  coun- 
try that  prompted  me.  I  was  motivated  by 
the  same  reasons  so  many  blacks  Join  the 
paratroopers — for  the  extra  money  and  the 
chance  of  promotion  that  such  dangerous 
duty  assignments  provide.  After  the  mission, 
a  colonel  pinned  some  medals  on  my  chest 
and  told  my  unit  with  John  Wayne  fervor: 
"Keep  kickln"  hell  out  of  those  gooks." 

I  left  Korea  with  some  money,  some  rank 
and  an  ingrained  prejudice  against  a  people 
called  "gooks"  who  lived  in  a  country  I  never 
knew  existed  before.  In  fact,  It  wasn't  until 
I  noticed  some  Chinese  bodies  on  a  battle- 
field one  day  that  I  learned  Korea  bordered 
China. 

I  mention  all  this  because  there  were 
thousands  of  blacks  like  me  on  the  front 
lines  of  Korea,  as  today  there  are  thousands 
like  me  in  Vietnam  and  in  American  military 
outposts  all  over  the  world.  Patriotism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reasons  why  they're 
there,  as  it  will  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reasons  why  the  proposed  vol- 
vinteer  Army  will  be  largely  black,  Puerto 
Rican  and  Mexican. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  create  a  vol- 
unteer Army  Is  mainly  induced  by  his  desire 
to  get  the  articulate  young  whites  off  his 
back  and  to  make  America's  belligerence  in 
Asia  more  palatable  to  their  parents.  This 
plan  is  characteristic  of  how  America  solves 
its  problems — ^it  will  buy  Its  way  out  by  offer- 
ing handsome  pay  increases  and  other  attrac- 
tive benefits  to  those  who  Join  up.  This  ra- 
tionale recalls  the  Civil  War  days  when  rich 
men  paid  poor  men  to  perform  their  military 
obligations  for  them.  Nixon's  proposed  $3,000 
bonus  for  combat  duty  accomplishes  exactly 
that. 

Who  will  take  Nixon  up  on  his  offer?  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  reports  that  in  several  talks  to 
college  groups,  almost  all  students  raised 
their  hands  when  asked  how  many  favored 
a  volunteer  army.  Yet.  there  were  almost 
none  who  kept  their  bands  up  when  he  asked 
if  they  would  volunteer. 


Middle-  and  upper-class  whites  will  not  be 
enticed  to  Join  by  financial  Inducements. 
But  disadvantaged  blacks.  Mexicans  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  must  volunteer  since  there 
are  no  other  economic  options  open  to  them. 
Of  course,  there  will  still  be  white  soldiers! 
Except  for  a  sprinkling  of  poor  Southern 
white  enlisted  men,  they  will  largely  form 
the  officer  class. 

It  would  be  a  lie  to  label  this  a  volunteer 
army.  It  would  be  a  mercenary  army  com- 
posed of  men  soldiering  for  a  pay  check. 
Thus  America's  oppressed  races  would  be 
fighting  and  dying  so  that  affluent  whites 
can  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Imperial- 
ism. White  Americans  could  then  sip  cock* 
tails  and  watch  the  black  Hessians  make  war 
on  their  color  television  sets,  Just  like  the 
plantation  owners  who  sipped  mint  Juleps  on 
their  verandM  and  watched  the  darkles  toll- 
ing in  their  fields.  This  is  not  too  much  of 
an  exaggeration.  Blacks  and  other  minorities 
would  once  again  be  doing  the  white  man's 
dirty  work. 

During  the  cold  Korean  winters,  the  Chi- 
nese repeatedly  flashed  a  large  photograph 
at  my  black  unit  showing  white  people 
lounging  around  a  Florida  swimming  pool. 
Their  loudspeaker  would  bark:  "You're  over 
here  doing  their  killing  for  them  and  you're 
not  even  allowed  to  sit  at  that  pool." 

At  present,  America  is  in  a  crucial  di- 
lemma. It  needs  millions  of  bodies  in  uni- 
form to  maintain  its  international  police 
force.  It  is  having  trouble  getting  these  bodies 
because  many  of  its  young  do  not  wish  to  be 
engaged  in  the  merciless  obliteration  of 
Southeast  Asia.  So.  characteristically  again, 
America  has  decided  to  follow  the  precedents 
set  by  the  Roman  and  British  Empires.  It 
will  hire  mercenaries  to  prc^  up  its  foreign 
hirelings  around  the  world. 

There  is  only  one  way  this  country  can 
get  its  young  to  loyally  perform  military 
service.  It  must  begin  to  institute  morally 
Just  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  A  random 
selection  draft  system  would  then  be  all  that 
would  be  needed  since  such  policies  would 
permit  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  size  of 
America's  permanent  forces.  Only  an  empire 
needs  an  Army  of  three  million  men. 

What  staggers  me  about  the  President's 
plan  is  Its  lack  of  farsightedness.  Doesnt  he 
realize  that  a  large  number  of  blacks  will 
become  incensed  when  they  realize  they  are 
doing  the  white  man's  killing?  Armies  are, 
by  nature,  great  instruments  of  power.  A 
mercenary  Army  would  mean  that  blacks  and 
Spanish-Americans  finally  had  some  real 
power.  The  Russian  revolution  began  when 
its  oppressed  army  and  navy  revolted. 


VBYSEY  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
TRAIN  FAMILY  PHYSICIANS  FOR 
RURAL  AMERICA 


HON. 


VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduce the  Family  Physicians  Scholar- 
ship Act — a  measure  designed  to  help  fill 
the  glaring  shortage  of  50,000  physicians 
In  our  minority  community  and  rural 
areas  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Last  year  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation reported  that  134  counties  in  this 
country  had  no  physicians  at  all.  The 
situation  is  deteriorating  at  a  rapid  rate 
as  more  and  more  rural  minority  areas 
lose  young  people,  and  as  doctors  age 
and  retire.  The  problem  is  most  severe  in 
our  rural  areas,  minority  areas,  and  pov- 
erty pockets. 
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The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  seeks 
to  encourage  more  doctors  to  enter  gen- 
eral practice,  to  help  correct  the  mal- 
distribution of  physicians,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  the  number  of  lower 
income  and  minority  young  people  enter- 
ing our  medical  schools.  Ultimately  it 
seeks  to  encourage  rural  and  minority 
young  people  to  become  physicians  and 
to  return  to  their  home  communities  to 
practice. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  per- 
son is  better  equipped  to  imderstand  the 
people  in  a  community  than  is  one  who 
grew  up  among  them.  I  see  this  bill  as 
ofTerlng  widespread  social  benefits,  other 
than  the  original  Intent  of  supplying 
doctors  where  they  are  so  desperately 
needed. 


WIMMER-DENT    INTERVIEW    HITS 
U.S.    TRADE    POLICY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr,  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
encouraging  signs  the  administration 
now  has  realized  It  has  been  walking  the 
wrong  road  in  matters  of  foreign  trade 
policy.  The  road  has  led,  or  is  leading, 
many  of  our  Nation's  industries  and  their 
employees  to  ruin.  Hopefully,  any  change 
made  by  the  administration  In  this  field 
will  not  be  too  little  and  too  late. 

I  often  have  wished  the  White  House 
had  listened  to  my  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague  from  Westmoreland  County  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John  Dent.  This  gen- 
tleman knows  well  the  pitfalls  of  our  past 
and  present  trade  policy  and  for  many 
years  he  has  sought  to  change  our  direc- 
tion along  this  trade  route.  Recently,  he 
discussed  this  critical  issue  with  Mr.  Ed 
Wlmmer.  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  in 
a  radio  interview.  I  found  his  outspoken 
and  frank  comments  most  interest- 
ing and  Informative.  I  insert  a  transcript 
of  this  interview  in  the  Record  and  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

WiMMXB-DxNT  Intkbvebw  Hits  U.S.  Trade 
Policy 

Thank  you  and  greetings,  everyone.  Ladies 
»nd  gentlemen,  I  have  sitting  across  the  desk 
from  me,  in  Washington,  D.C..  a  man  whose 
coUeagues  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle, 
and  people  all  over  the  United  States,  have 
recognized  as  one  of  America's  greatest  au- 
thorities on  foreign  trade,  on  tariffs,  protec- 
tionism, and  mostly  protectionism  as  it  is 
related  to  preserving  American  businesses 
and  American  Jobs. 

The  man  I  am  speaking  of  is  Congressman 
John  Dent,  (Pa.) ,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
tms  first  question,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  foreign  trade  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress? 

.  ,,^°°P"«»8man  Dint.  Mr.  Wlmmer,  the  tariff 
DUi  before  Congress  is  a  fraud  on  the  people 
01  this  country.  The  Japanese  Ministry,  and 
we  other  foreign  countries  that  have  enjoyed 
an  open  market  in  the  United  States,  whUe 
"oelng  their  markets  to  American  made 
goods,  have  denounced  the  bUl  as  a  "protec- 
aonlst  act"  because  they  don't  want  a  bUl 
Many  kind,  but  really,  it  offers  no  real  "pro- 
tection" of  any  kind. 
It  Is  a  seUout  of  American  Industry  eUnply 
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because  It  sets  a  quota  for  textiles,  for  exam- 
ple, that  is  based  on  a  three-year  average 
which  already  has  destroyed  300,000  Jobs  In 
the  American  textile  Industry.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  is  going  to  freeze  the  loss 
of  300,000  Jobs  as  well  as  giving  the  Im- 
porters a  percentage  of  the  same  percentage 
they  enjoy  now  in  America  out  of  every 
yeswly  growth  in  American  consimiptlon. 

The  second  tragedy  Is  the  shoe  Industry, 
for  when  they  get  through,  by  averaging 
their  quota  on  the  last  three  years  of  the 
basic  quota  for  shoes,  they  will  be  higher 
than  the  so-called  16%  of  American  shoe 
production — so  the  foreign  producer  can 
come  in  and  claim  16%  of  the  market  at  any 
time. 

In  this  bill  we  are  freezing  the  highest 
penetration  ever  made  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  we  are  guaranteed  they  can 
have  it  forever. 

Whether  we  are  dealing  In  shoes,  mink, 
or  textiles,  the  most  Important  thing  is,  we 
must  set  a  quota  that  Is  at  that  point  of 
productivity  and  consumption  In  America 
where  production  does  not  cease  and  growth 
is  not  stopped  in  any  particular  Industry. 
This  would  be  In  an  orderly  trade  bill.  We 
simply  let  the  foreigners  have  all  this  mar- 
ket that  we  can't  supply,  and  that's  all,  and 
that's  all  any  country  Is  going  to  do  for  us. 

Mr.  WiMMZB.  Right;  there  isn't  a  single 
country  in  the  world  that  I  know  of,  that 
will  even  consider  one  of  their  factories  or 
one  of  their  Jobs  expendable  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Secondly,  the  thing 
I  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  comment 
on:  my  feelings  have  been  very  strong  that 
the  State  Department  should  not  be  In- 
volved in  establishing  or  promoting  foreign 
trade  policies.  It  has  been  argued  for  a  long 
time  that  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Congress  would  have  acted  In  defense 
of  American  Industries  and  Jobs  a  long  time 
ago  were  It  not  for  the  State  Department. 

Congressman  Dent.  Tou  are  absolutely 
right.  The  reciprocal  trades  agreement  was 
conceived  as  a  Jiist  trade  measure,  and  it  has 
been  defeated  simply  because  the  State  De- 
partment has  not  listened  to  the  warnings  of 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  said  we  must 
never  allow  the  welfare  of  this  nation  to  be 
cut  up  and  meshed  into  a  wlll-o'-the-wl«p 
foreign  diplomacy.  That  we  must  never  allow 
the  exact  science  of  trade,  the  exact  econom- 
ics of  trade  to  become  part  of  a  wlll-o'-the- 
wlsp  of  foreign  diplomacy  .  .  .  foreign  trade 
policy. 

Mr.  WiMicER.  You  remember  how  we  bore 
down  also  on  the  fact  that  foreign  trade 
should  never  be  a  partisan  issue,  but  always 
an  American  issue. 

Congressman  Dent.  That  Is  right,  but  what 
Is  happening,  we  are  forgeUlng  completely 
the  history  of  United  States  trade.  Not  only 
that  we  have  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world,  but  we  welcon\e  foreign  competition 
at  one  time — somewhat  fair  competition.  But 
now  It's  any  kind  of  competition.  America 
developed  mass  production.  By  mass  pro- 
duction we  made  It  possible  to  have  mass 
consumption.  This  came  about  becaiise  we 
were  the  flrst  to  realize  that  if  we  were  to 
have  mass  consumption  we  bad  to  pay  an 
automobile  worker  eno'xgh  money  to  buy 
shirts  from  the  shirtmaker,  and  the  shirt- 
maker  enough  money  to  buy  the  products 
of  the  automobile  maker,  but  what  are  we 
doing  today? 

We  allow  the  shirts  to  come  In  from  Hong 
Kong  made  by  a  16-cent-an-hour  worker. 
Prom  Cairo.  12-cent-an-hour.  An  American 
automobile  worker  who  gets  around  $4  an 
hour,  plus  fringe  benefits,  wants  to  buy  the 
shirt  made  by  a  Hong  Kong  Chinaman,  and 
doesn't  realize  that  there  Isn't  a  Hong  Kong 
Chinaman  In  the  whole  world  who  can  buy 
an  automobile  made  by  his  high  priced  car 
manufacturer. 

1  say  to  the  textUe  workers,  to  the  Inde- 
pendent business  people  In  America,  I  say 
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very  bluntly  to  you,  Ed  Wlmmer,  and  to  your 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, America  has  lost  Its  senses  and  doesn't 
realize  that  it  has  its  greatest  stake  in  the 
production  of  American  Jobs.  In  saving  small 
business  and  the  American  family  farm.  In- 
dependent business  people,  the  workers,  the 
waitresses  and  the  restaurant  Industry,  and 
the  small  stores,  the  Independent  store,  have 
got  to  realize  that  they  are  going  to  be  the 
real  victims,  because,  Ed  Wlmmer,  I  want  to 
ask  any  merchant  in  the  United  States  that 
has  any  kind  of  business  that  produces  a 
service,  how  many  foreigners  come  in  their 
store  every  day  and  ask  to  be  waited  on?  How 
many  come  Into  an  American  restaurant  to 
get  some  beer,  a  bcu-ber  shop  to  get  a  shave, 
and  a  shoemaker's  shop  to  get  shoes  fixed? 

How  many  go  to  an  American  lawyer,  doc- 
tor or  accountant,  or  an  economist,  for  that 
matter?  I  doubt  very  much  If  any  of  these 
people  realize  that  their  Jobs  aren't  in  direct 
Jeopardy.  They  are  protected  by  an  embargo. 
An  embargo  that  says  only  so  many  people 
can  come  into  the  United  States  under  the 
immigration  laws. 

Now  if  it  is  right  for  them  why  isnt  It 
right  for  the  worker  who  has  stopped  the 
worker  from  overseas  from  coming  into  this 
country  and  taking  his  Job?  Why  then  are 
we  allowing  that  worker  to  make  the  prod- 
uct overseas  and  taking  the  Job  of  the 
American  worker  by  sending  us  his  product? 
It  is  Just  a  question  of  simple  arithmetic, 
but  It  isn't  understood. 

Mr.  WiMMXK.  I  come  from  the  center  of  the 
machine  tool  industry.  Greater  Cincinnati 
and  surrounding  towns,  and  this  program 
originates  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  before  It  goes 
out  to  other  stations.  Middletown  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  great  expansion  m  steel  operations, 
and  at  lunch  you  mentioned  to  me  that  you 
had  a  letter  in  this  morning's  mall  from  a 
steel  company,  complaining  about  the  con- 
ditions we  have  discussed. 

Congressman  Dent.  Well,  yes.  my  good 
friend  who  is  District  Sales  Manager  of  a 
company  owned  by  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
writes: 

"I  am  deeply  alarmed  over  the  continuing 
flood  of  specialized  steel.  High  speed  tool 
steel,  rod  and  body,  steel  imports,  etc..  Into 
the  United  States." 

High  speed  tool  steel  products  are  basic  to 
our  economy,  and  defense  posture,  and  I 
ask  you  and  your  listeners,  friends  and  yoxir 
members  to  listen  to  what  he  says: 

"All  actual  Increase  of  high  speed  steel 
imports  the  first  6  months  of  1970  equals 
the  normal  production  output  of  one  year 
by  this  company." 

Just  think  of  it.  Six  months  Imports  equal 
to  one  year's  production  by  this  great  mill, 
at  which  rate  they  oould  shut  down  Crucible 
Steel  for  two  years. 

UJ3.  markets  are  being  penetrated  at  the 
rate  of  2%  of  its  market  per  month.  You  Jiist 
keep  adding  2%.  and  pretty  soon  the  whole 
market  becomes  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  radio.  I  told  you  a  long  time  ago  that 
95  %  of  all  table  radios  would  be  Imports,  and 
recently,  a  public  relations  man  of  General 
Electric  told  me  at  a  convention,  that  by 
next  year  (April)  they  ere  shutting  down 
the  only  plant  in  New  York  that  is  stUl 
making  American  table  radios — which  makes 
a  hundred  percent. 

Does  anybody  think  the  consumer  is  be- 
ing protected?  Let  me  Just  tell  them  that  an 
American  made  radio  bought  in  Japan  and 
duplicated  and  purchased  right  here  in  the 
United  States — purchased  by  myself  Just  to 
see  what  is  going  on  with  the  consumer — 
cost  me  $56.  In  Japan,  $11,  so  who  is  being 
protected?  Is  It  American  Industry  that  moves 
overseas  to  get  out  from  under  the  minimiini 
wage  and  taxes  in  this  country,  and  who 
doesn't  want  to  pay  out  money  to  help  clean 
our  streams?  Who  shuts  down  his  plant  here 
and  goes  overseas  and  produces  and  shlpe  it 
back  in  under  his  U.S.  brand? 
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You  know  1  worried  about  automobile^  10 
years  ago,  and  look  what  Is  happening.;  In- 
cluding those  made  by  American  compakiles 
overseas,  auto  workers  In  this  country  kave 
lost  20%  of  American  industry.  | 

Mr.  WiMMER.  Did  you  see  the  artlcl^  In 
the  newspaper,  originating  In  Denver,  in  a 
Mr.  King  who  tried  to  straighten  out  a|  big 
mutual  fund  across  the  ocean  with  some- 
thing like  $8  or  $10  mlUlon?  The  papeE  re- 
ported a  speech  he  made  to  a  Denver  audi- 
ence In  which  he  called  himself  a  traitor 
for  taking  all  this  American  money  to  oulld 
up  and  ball  out  Industries  across  the  witer. 
He  said  he  thinks  we  are  all  becoming  trai- 
tors :  those  of  iis  who  move  across  the  vslater 
and  then  ship  In  all  this  low  cost  good|  we 
are  getting.  If  we  can  get  a  few  more  busi- 
nessmen talking  like  this  it  is  going  to  chinge 
a  lot  of  thinking. 

Another  worry  to  me  Is  the  talk  about 
coaxing  smaller  industries  Into  rural  areas 
by  giving  them  a  tax  advantage  so  they^  can 
employ  our  poor  farmers  who  are  being 
knocked  out  a  hundred  thousand  families  a 
year.  My  thinking  is,  suppose  a  small  4hair 
factory  in  North  Dakota,  let's  say,  wherei  for- 
eign imports  haven't  knocked  it  out.  Is  fqrced 
to  compete  with  one  of  the  newly  subsi< 
chair  manufactiuers.  while  at  the  same 
we  subsidize  importers  with  our  high 
and  taxes,  Just  what  are  we  trying  to  do' 

Congressman  Dent.  I'll  tell  you  wha^  we 
will  do,  we  will  set  up  an  agency  to  sell  land 
they'll  make  the  goods  overseas,  and  we'll  be 
the  financing  agency  over  here  to  sell  for- 
eign-made goods.  Do  you  realize  that  twice 
within  recent  months  the  communlt;r  of 
Syracuse  (that  I  Just  mentioned  on  Crucible 
Steel)  has  been  in  serious  trouble?  The i city 
lost  both  its  fine  china  manufacturers.  Tihese 
were  old,  established  concerns,  one  bein^  the 
Iroquois  China  Company.  Lost  all  becxtuse 
87%  of  our  fine  china  used  in  this  country  Is 
Imports.  I 

Mr.  WiMMXB.  So  now  I  suppose  they  will 
put  a  china  company  in  South  Carolina,  per- 
haps, to  make  up  for  the  textile  people  who 
are  gone,  and  subsidize  this  fellow  tt>  go 
down  there,  and  when  he  is  out  of  business 
maybe  they  can  train  him  to  make  ciilna 
cupe  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Congressman  Dztrr.  Well,  of  course.  |You 
wUl  remember  the  story  about  my  glass  {peo- 
ple. They  Just  shut  down  a  plant  In  myjDls- 
trict  that  hired  650  workers,  after  me  preach- 
ing and  trying  to  get  some  sense  into  I  this 
trade  bill  for  a  year,  along  with  the  ^lass 
workers  trying  with  me,  and  now  660  ar^  out 
of  work.  They  are  being  paid  $85  a  wee^  by 
the  federal  government  for  a  whole  yeat,  as 
a  sort  of  sop  for  not  screaming  too  loud  be- 
cause they  lost  a  Job,  and  last  week  thei  an- 
nounced they  are  going  to  pay  the  company 
for  the  loss  of  its  plant,  and  they  are  goiig  to 
help  them  rebuild,  re-do  something,]  re- 
shuffle, and  have  the  men  re-tralned.  I 
pose  they  are  going  to  send  them  up  to 
cuse  to  teach  the  china  makers  to 
glass,  and  the  glass  workers  to  make  cl 
and  when  they  are  all  done,  they'll  have 
trades,  no  factories  and  no  Jobs.  .  .  .  W« 
are  promoting  child  latxir  abroad,  and 
ting  American  fathers  on  a  dole,  and  tl^re's 
a  price  on  this  kind  of  conduct  and  It  ilant 
cheap. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOA 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Monday.  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speakei  on 
May  10.  1924,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  made 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
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vestigation.  Under  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership, the  Bureau  has  become  a  corner- 
stone in  the  criminal  justice  system  of 
the  United  States. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  however,  has  become 
much  more  than  a  crime  stopper  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  represents  the  law.  He  represents 
justice.  His  life  is  a  monument  to  accom- 
plishment. His  deeds  are  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

It  is  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  efforts  of  the 
agents  and  administrative  machinery  at 
his  disposal  that  this  Nation  has  been  so 
well  protected  from  enemies  from  within 
and  without.  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why 
it  is  so  luifortimate  that  this  great  man 
and  his  great  achievements  In  service  to 
our  country  have  had  to  endure  of  late 
the  barbs  of  partisan  politics;  the  sly  in- 
nuendoes cast  by  those  who  would  de- 
stroy J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  for 
the  sake  of  political  and  personal  gain. 

I  am  confident  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will 
withstand  the  vicious  and  unfounded  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  upon  him  and 
the  workings  of  his  organization.  And  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  in  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  and  the  great  State  of 
Texas  when  I  thank  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for 
his  years  of  loyal  service  to  the  Nation 
and  wish  him  all  continued  success  in 
the  years  ahead. 


May  12,  1971 


RETHINKING  VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
were  ever  any  doubts  in  my  mind  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents in  South  DEikota  now  favor  a 
more  rapid  policy  of  disengagement  from 
Vietnam  than  the  Nixon  administration 
is  presently  following,  all  such  doubts 
have  been  removed  by  two  editorials 
which  were  recently  featured  in  the 
South  Dakota  press. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  Is  the 
largest  newspaper  in  terms  of  circula- 
tion in  South  Dakota.  The  Watertown 
Public  Opinion  is  fourth  largest  in  the 
State.  Within  1  week,  both  of  these  fine 
journals  reversed  their  previous  editorial 
positions  on  the  war,  and  both  are  now 
calling  for  an  end  to  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  pleased  to  see 
these  two  recent  editorials.  They  show,  I 
believe,  that  more  and  more  people  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  this  tragic  war 
should  be  aided,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  I  am  proud  to  have  these  editori- 
als read  Into  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  May  2, 
1971] 
Leave  Vietnam  and  Leave  It  Now 

The  American  situation  In  respect  to  Viet- 
nam has  become  intolerable.  No  longer  does 
the  United  States  have  any  choice  but  to  get 
out.  And  get  out  we  should — fast,  fast,  fast. 

Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  delay.  South 
Vietnam  isnt  qualified  now  to  stand  on  Its 


own  two  legs  and  never  will  be  while  Amerl- 
can  might  is  at  hand.  Neighboring  nations 
are  content  to  let  us  do  the  work  as  long 
as  we  are  willing — and  stupid — enough  to 
do  so. 

The  assumption  that  we  couldn't  withdraw 
quickly  without  a  threat  of  massacre  of  our 
own  troops  Is  ridiculous.  Hanoi  readily  would 
agree  to  our  security  In  this  respect  and  also 
the  release  of  the  American  prisoners  It  holds 
If  we  offered  to  withdraw. 

And  Hanoi  is  also  smart  enough  to  know 
that.  If  It  didn't  respect  such  an  agreement, 
we  have  enough  power  to  blow  it  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  In  minutes. 

the  realism  or  rr 

The  Vietnam  story  has  been  a  sorry  one  al- 
most from  the  beginning.  Our  military  com- 
manders have  been  virtually  handcuffed  and 
shackled  since  the  no-wln  policy  was  forced 
upon  them.  And  the  pathetic  fear  about 
widening  or  escalating  the  war  has  imposed 
an  Impossible  restriction. 

While  Hanoi  operated  without  restriction, 
our  forces  have  been  so  hemmed  in  and  so 
restrained  that  their  operations  have  been 
an  exercise  In  utility  and  frustration. 

Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  dwelling  upon 
what  we  should  have  done  in  prior  years.  One 
blunder  has  been  Imposed  upon  another. 

The  fact  now  Is  that  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  the  venture  and  unhappy 
about  It.  And  no  democratic  nation  can  wage 
a  war.  declared  or  undeclared,  unless  It  has 
the  strong  and  emphatic  support  of  mudi 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  p)eople.  Tht 
Vietnam  venture  doesnt  have  that  type  of 
support  either  In  Congress  or  In  the  nation. 

A    LESSON    rOR    OTHERS 

Concern  about  losing  face  Is  neither  valid 
nor  worthy.  Furthermore,  we  won't  lose  face. 
Informed  p>eople  of  the  world  know  full  wtil 
that  we  have  the  capacity  to  blast  our  way 
to  victory  in  Vietnam  In  days.  We  could 
eliminate  North  Vietnam.  We  could  erase 
Hanoi.  We  could  smash  the  Haiphong  harbor. 
We  could  obliterate  the  power  of  mainland 
China. 

President  Nixon  has  no  reason  for  not  do- 
ing what  common  sense  now  suggests.  He 
dldnt  start  the  war.  He  Inherited  an  Impos- 
sible situation.  His  mistake  has  been  his 
reluctance  to  accept  certain  realities.  He  has 
done  much  more  than  his  two  Inunedlate 
predecessors  In  the  White  House  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  There's  no  purpose  any  longer  to 
try  to  solve  a  problem — a  problem  not  of  his 
making — because  It  can't  be  solved. 

And  our  quick  departure  from  Vietnam 
might  be  a  dramatic  handwriting  on  the  wall 
for  the  leaders  of  all  other  nations  to  read. 
Too  many  of  them  have  been  assuming  that 
they  could  depend  upon  us  for  their  defense 
and  need  not  be  equipped  to  defend  them- 
selves. If  we  move  out  of  Vietnam,  they  may 
be  made  to  realize  that  they  are  on  thdr 
own,  subject  to  limited  aid  from  us  In  a 
Justifiable  emergency. 

WHAT    WE    CAN    AND    CAN'T    DO 

Our  venture  Into  South  Vietnam  was  noble 
In  purpose.  We  sought  to  utilize  our  abun- 
dant resources  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  to  protect  them 
against  aggression.  We  need  apologize  to  no 
one  for  that  type  of  mission.  And  there  are 
many  nations,  in  truth,  that  can  be  glad 
that  we  have  been  Imbued  In  other  yeoTB  by 
that  spirit. 

But  we  can't — cuid  shouldn't — police  the 
world  alone.  We  cant  be  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  teeming  millions,  even  billions,  of 
people  elsewhere.  We  can  and  should  do  what 
we  can  to  develop  their  ability  to  govern 
themselves,  to  defend  themselves  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  become  self-supporting.  We 
should  not,  however,  make  welfare  sUtes  out 
of  them  as,  unfortxmately,  we  have  been  do- 
ing In  some  Instances.  

P.  C.  Chbistophersoh. 


May  12,  1971 


I  Prom  the  Watertown  (S.  Dak.)  Public 
Opinion,  Apr.  28,  1971  ] 
Get  Out  or  Vietnam 

It  has  become  more  and  more  evident  In 
recent  days  that  a  very  large  segment  of  the 
American  people,  perhaps  a  majority,  want 
the  war  In  Vietnam  to  end  now — or  by  a 
definite  date  In  the  near  future,  no  more 
than  a  few  months  away.  We  think  the 
Xlxon  administration  and  Congress  should 
accede  to  this  demand  with  the  single  stip- 
ulation that  American  prisoners  of  war  be 
released  at  once. 

The  Vietnam  war  now  has  dragged  on  for 
more  than  a  decade  with  direct  American 
Involvement  for  nearly  that  long.  In  that 
time  more  than  50,000  Americans  have  died, 
many  more  have  been  listed  as  missing, 
thousands  have  been  wounded  and  this  na- 
tion has  paid  a  war  bUl  In  terms  of  dollars 
which  beggars  the  Imagrlnatlon. 

It  became  obvious  long  ago  that,  short  of 
resorting  to  nuclear  weapons,  America  was 
not  going  to  win  this  one.  Our  strategy  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  defense  and  position, 
thrusting  back  the  attacking  enemy,  making 
only  such  offensive  moves  as  necessary  to 
secure  strategic  areas,  regaining  lost  ground 
and  buying  time  for  South  Vietnam  to  get 
Into  shape  to  defend  Itself.  The  price  for  all 
this  has  been  both  ghastly  and  excessive. 

Long  ago  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  then  a  gen- 
eral, warned  against  America's  Involving  it- 
self In  an  Asian  land  war.  Korea  provided  a 
grim  and  bloody  lesson  In  the  futility  of 
military  operations  thousands  of  miles  away, 
without  enthusiastic  allies,  against  a  nu- 
merically superior  enemy,  and  without  wide- 
spread popular  support  here  at  home.  It 
ended  In  an  Inconclusive  stalemate  nearly 
two  decades  ago  and  It  Is  still  costing  us. 

The  United  States  was  bled  badly  In 
Korea.  It  has  been  bled  even  worse  In  Vlet- 
nanL  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  have  nothing 
to  show  for  the  lives  and  money  .  .  .  and 
the  years  .  .  .  that  Vietnam  has  cost  us, 
certainly  nothing  even  remotely  commensu- 
rate with  the  price  we  have  i>ald. 

It  Is  true,  as  is  often  contended,  that 
withdrawal  will  damage  this  country's  repu- 
tation and  standing  among  the  other  na- 
tions. We  will  lose  face,  lots  of  It,  In  the 
eyes  of  people  to  whom  face  Is  everything. 
But  we  have  already  lost  a  good  deal  of  face 
and  we  cannot  regain  It  by  continuing  to 
fight  a  war  which,  as  has  been  said,  "we 
cannot  win  and  dare  not  lose." 

As  long  as  we  keep  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
there  Is  a  very  real  possibility  that  unfore- 
seen events  will  combine  to  generate  a  far 
greater  holocaiist,  one  In  which  we  will  be 
fighting  for  our  very  lives  and  here  at 
home — this  despite  the  new  and  stlU  not 
wholly  explained  conciliatory  gestures  by 
Red  China. 

The  inlstakes  of  the  pcist  In  Vietnam  can- 
not be  undone.  The  cost  cannot  be  retrieved. 
But  we  can  stop  now  from  compounding 
those  mistakes  and  from  continuing  to  pay 
such  a  hideous  price  for  them. 

We  can  get  out  now.  Whatever  the  cost, 
it  can  hardly  compare  with  the  penalty  for 
staying. 


POSTAL  SUPERVISORS  PRAISE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Pennsylvania  State  branch 
of  the  National  Association  of  Postal  Su- 
pervisors have  paid  the  following  tribute 
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to  the  late  Representative  Robert  J.  Cor- 
bett: 

Pennsylvania  Postal  Supervisors  were 
greatly  grieved  and  saddened  at  the  sudden 
death  of  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett  on 
Sunday,  April  25,  1971.  Congressman  Corbett 
faithfully  served  on  the  House  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  25  years  and 
shall  alvrays  be  remembered  by  pKJStal  super- 
visors for  his  undaunted  perseverance  In 
legislation  both  beneficial  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  postal  employee.  We  will 
long  remember  him  for  the  good  he  did  and 
hope  that  the  United  States  Postal  Service  In 
the  future  will  continue  to  follow  some  of 
the  well  laid  plans  be  helped  to  formulate. 
The  Pennsylvania  Postal  Supervisors  extend 
their  most  sincere  condolences  and  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  family  and  we  will  ever  cher- 
ish bis  friendship  and  memory. 

May  the  angels  accompyany  him  to  Para- 
dise. At  his  arrival  may  the  mart3rrB  receive 
and  lead  him  Into  the  Holy  City  of  Jemsa- 
lem.  May  the  choir  of  angels  receive  him  and 
may  he  find  eternal  rest. 


COMMUNIST  NAVAL  BUILDUP  IN 
AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
American  people  are  barraged  with  news 
reminding  them  of  the  Communist  arms 
buildup  in  the  Mediterranean,  little  or 
nothing  is  reported  of  the  Communist 
naval  power  being  amassed  elsewhere  in 
Africa. 

The  latest  Red  naval  show  of  presence 
occurred  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ofif  the 
coast  of  Mozambique.  A  news  report 
revealed  that  a  Red  Chinese  submarine 
had  captiu-ed  a  Portuguese  supply  ship 
and  kidnaped  the  crew  of  24. 

The  Communist  regime  of  Red  China 
is  every  bit  as  active  in  the  black  tribal 
states  of  the  newly  emerging  Africa  as 
the  Soviet  Commimists  are  said  to  be 
active  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Red 
Chinese  advantage  over  the  Soviets  else- 
where in  Africa  is  due  to  the  Russians 
being  white  skinned.  As  white  men,  their 
brand  of  communism  suffers  from  the 
hate  whitey  racism  encouraged  by  Ho's 
"dear  American  friends." 

Radio  Peking  has  exploited  this  piracy 
on  the  high  seas  by  announcing  that  her 
submarines  are  now  patroling  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  In  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  Apparently  the  island  of 
Zanzibar  as  well  as  Tanzania  are  to  be 
defended  as  colonies  of  Red  China. 

The  reluctance  of  U.S.  information 
services  to  annoimce  this  latest  Red 
naval  escalation  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fear  of  loss  of  credibility  for  denial  of 
submarines  and  other  military  aid  to  the 
civilized  governments  In  South  Africa  on 
the  flimsy  rationalization  that  the  white 
leaders  might  use  submarines  and  naval 
vessels  to  suppress  blacks.  Now  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  not  learn  that  the 
civilized  portion  of  South  Africa  is  under 
naval  blockade  and  surveillance  not  only 
by  the  Soviets  but  also  by  the  Red 
Chinese  navy. 

A  newsclif^ing  from  the  London  Ex- 
press Services  of  May  10,  1971  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Dally  News, 

May  10,  1971] 

Chinese  Srrs  Takes  Ship — 24  CbewmkM 

KmNAPED 

JoHANNESBimc. — Red  China,  Ignoring  the 
Russian  naval  buildup  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
has  revealed  a  sinister  new  presence  off  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Radio  Peking  is  boasting  that  It  was  one  of 
her  submarines  that  attacked  the  Portuguese 
supply  ship  Angoche  and  hijacked  Its  crew 
of  24. 

The  Puablo  style  Incident,  which  appar- 
ently took  place  In  Portuguese  territorial 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  has 
sptirred  the  Portiuguese  Into  threatening  a 
military  invasion  of  Tanzania  If  the  kidnaped 
crewmen  turned  up  there. 

The  Angoche  was  found  d«erted  except  for 
the  ship's  cat  and  dog  drifting  off  the  Moeam- 
blque  coast  last  week.  It  was  listing  heaTlljr 
and  altho  Its  cargo  of  ammunition  and  ex- 
plosives was  Intact  it  had  been  badly  dam- 
aged by  a  heavy  explosion. 

Yesterday  the  ship,  still  In  danger  of  sink- 
Ing,  was  being  quickly  unloaded  In  Lorenco 
Marques  harbor. 

Portugal  Is  convinced  that  the  crewmen 
wlio  stirvlved  the  attack  are  now  being  held 
In  the  Tanzanlan  port  of  Dar-ee-Salaam.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Tanzanlan-based  Mo- 
zambique terrorist  organization  Frellmo  will 
offer  to  exchange  the  crew  for  terrorist  lead- 
ers captured  by  the  Portuguese. 

Red  China  Is  becking  Frellmo  and  supply- 
ing the  terrorists  with  advisers  and  weapons. 
Red  China  also  has  established  a  powerful 
foothold  In  Tanzania  after  virtually  taking 
over  the  offshore  Island  of  Zanzibar. 

White  southern  Africa  Is  alarmed  by  the 
Chinese  activities. 

Despite  the  claims  by  rtullo  Peking,  the 
Portuguese  are  working  on  several  theories 
about  the  attack  of  the  Angoche. 

Most  likely  Is  that  the  unarmed  ship  was 
attacked  by  a  fast  Chlneee-buUt  patrol  boat 
manned  by  Tanzanlan  aid  Frellmo  foroee. 
The  raiders  then  took  off  the  crew.  Including 
nine  white  Portuguese  sailors,  removed  all 
papers  and  then  set  an  explosive  charge  to 
sink  the  ship. 

The  charge  failed  to  sink  the  ship  or  ex- 
plode the  cargo  of  ammunition. 

It  Is  also  possible,  the  Portuguese  believe. 
that  Frellmo  agents  among  the  crew  took 
over  the  ship  at  night  and  then  took  off  the 
white  crewmen  In  a  waiting  boat. 

BKlTibH  BLOCKADE 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  crew  the  PtMtia- 
guese  are  angered  as  seldom  before  and  are 
unlikely  to  take  kindly  to  the  continued 
British  blockade  of  Belra  with  Royal  Navy 
ships  watching  for  Rhodesia  sanctions 
busters. 

If  Radio  Peking  is  to  be  believed  and  Chi- 
nese submarines  are  operating  off  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  In  the  Mozambique  channel, 
Britain  could  find  herself  in  the  middle  of 
South  African,  Portuguese,  Tanzanlan,  Rtis- 
slan  and  Chinese  naval  actlTltlee. 

Although  T^anzanla  remains  In  the  com- 
monwealth, Britain  also  Is  tied  to  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  by  treaty  and  certainly 
wlU  be  keeping  an  eye  on  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian activity  in  the  area. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  8HRIN- 
ER  HOSPITALS  FOR  CHILDREN 
AND  BURNS  INSTITUTES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  marks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Shriner  Ho6- 
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pitals  for  Crippled  Children  and  Bums 
Institutes.  This  tremendous  service  orga- 
nization had  Its  beginning  in  Syracuse  in 
1921.  Since  that  time  over  160,000  pa- 
tients have  been  treated  without  regard 
to  race  or  creed.  Hope  for  the  future  was 
restored  to  these  families  throuih  a 
strictly  volimtary  group  which  did  not 
seek  tax  dollars  from  the  Oovemmelit. 

The  labor  of  love,  and  dedication  by 
the  Shriners  has  earned  them  a  world- 
wide reputation  of  respect  and  honor. 
Their  work  is,  Indeed,  the  "world's  piost 
rewarding  philanthrophy."  1 

Their  work  Is  a  noble  task;  a  pmject 
I  am  honored  to  salute.  In  recognition  of 
the  contributions  of  the  Shrlner  Hos- 
pitals, I  am  introducing  a  resolution  com- 
memorating ttiis  anniversary  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House.  There  are  few 
grroups  in  the  United  States  or  anyvfhere 
in  the  world  who  deserve  the  recognition 
more  than  the  Shriners,  in  my  view. 


LA  FUERZA  INTERVIEWS 

FRED  UNDERWOOD 


FATICER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able man  resides  in  my  district,  ajman 
to  whom  I  would  like  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  today. 

He  is  Father  Fred  Underwood. 

Father  Fred  has  given  new  life  ti  the 
people  he  lives  with,  the  people  of  the 
Country  Club  Gardens  housing  develop- 
ment in  the  Montopolis  area  of  thq  city 
of  Austin. 

I  know  of  few  men  who  would  tty  to 
tackle  the  job  of  providing  adequate 
housing  to  this  area  of  town.  Fewer  stUl 
would  have  the  success  that  Father  pPred 
created  with  an  unusual  combination  of 
compassion  and  brains  and  imagination. 

I  could  give  you  the  full  story.  Hut  it 
is  better  told  by  the  newspaper  that 
serves  the  area.  La  Fuerza  is  a  strong 
community  paper  designed,  written,  and 
edited  for  the  Mexican- American  i  resi- 
dents of  the  area. 

The    tribute    that    La    Fuerza    pays 
Father   Fred   speaks  for  Itself,   ahd   I 
insert    the    article    in    the    RECORf, 
follows : 

La  Fuxbsu  iNTXBVirws  Father 

Pais  UlTOEBWOOD 

(By  Enrique  Br«ceda) 

We  met  Pathn'  Fred  Underwood  last  De- 
cember when  we  wrote  an  article  aboiit  the 
Country  Club  Owdens  Housing  Development 
In  Montopolis.  Father  Underwood  Initiated 
the  project  and  Is  currently  the  Supetvlsor. 

He  Is  a  slim,  thin  num  with  extremel^  clear 
eyes,  that  manage  to  look  without  stfirlng. 
He  was  bom  in  EvansviUe.  Indiana  In  1923. 
He  was  vice-president  of  a  contracting  fl|rm  In 
EvansviUe;  he  worked  as  Job  estimator,  su- 
perintendent, roreman,  operating  engineer 
of  all  types  of  heavy  construction  equipment, 
maintenance  supervisor,  purchasing  supervi- 
sor, expediter,  personnel  manager  and  other 
similar   work   associated  wltL   constniction. 

All  this  experience  has  helped  greatly  in 
buUdlng  and  organlirtng  the  present  proj- 
ects which  be  has  tindartaken  at  Montcpolls. 


as 


He  is  cxurently,  besides  bis  duties  aa 
of  Dolores  OathoUe  Ohureb,  exeoutivs 


jMuitor 
dliw 
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tor  of  the  Montopolis  Community  Center, 
project  director  for  The  Austin  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  supervisor  for  the  Montopolis 
Day  Care  Center,  project  director  for  the 
Montopolis  Bus  Line,  chairman  of  the  Sub 
Committee  on  Housing  for  the  City  of  Austin, 
and  last  but  not  least,  BUi>ervlsor  of  the 
Montopolis  Housing  Program. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  University 
and  has  four  years  of  Theology  at  Holy  Cross 
College  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  served  thr«e 
years  as  a  3-29  pilot  during  World  War  II. 

He  is,  in  other  words,  a  well  rounded  man. 
He  has  been  in  Austin  since  1962  and  plans 
to  stay  here  until  the  job  is  done. 

"I  am  here  to  help  people  help  themselves," 
said  Father  Underwood.  "The  Holy  Cross 
Order  usually  lets  a  priest  stay  imtil  he  has 
flnlRbed  all  the  projects  be  initiated.  It  Just 
would  not  be  fair  if  I  were  to  leave  now 
and  let  the  man  that  comes  after  me  take 
care  of  the  $700,000  debt  that  we've  accumu- 
lated here." 

We  once  knew  a  man  back  in  Mexico  who 
ran  one  of  the  largest  Diocese  In  the  state 
of  Mlchoacan.  He  bad  big  muscles,  which  he 
was  fond  of  showing  off,  and  he  used  to  say 
mass  every  Sunday  at  all  the  different  small 
chapels  around  the  country-side.  He  played 
the  guitar  and  ate  mole  y  arroz  with  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  and  danced  a  lively  jig 
at  all  the  weddings.  He  was  so  busy  being 
human  thut  we  never  thought  of  him  as  a 
priest.  Father  Underwood  reminds  us  of  that 
man. 

We  asked  him  how  he  had  become  a  priest, 
and  he  said: 

"When  I  was  In  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
II.  I  saw  the  needs  of  the  p)eople  there.  You 
might  say  that,  like  Uncle  Sam,  the  Holy 
Spirit  tapped  mo  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
'I  need  you.' 

"I  Joined  the  Holy  Cross  congregation  be- 
cause they  offered  missionary  work,  not  only 
In  other  countries,  but  also  In  needy  areas  In 
this  country. 

"The  priesthood  is  a  definite  calling.  I 
think  that  the  Job  calls  for  a  man  that  not 
only  feels  the  need  to  serve  Ood  but  also  the 
need  to  serve  man." 

Father  Underwood  has  done  both  well. 
Montopolis  has  gone  from  one  of  the  worst 
areas  of  the  city  to  one  of  the  most  advanced 
in  social  work.  The  area,  which  consists 
mainly  of  Mexican-Americans  and  Blacks, 
has  seen  extreme  poverty,  discrimination, 
illiteracy,  lack  of  public  facilities,  a  high 
crime  rate,  etc. 

Located  south  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  city  limits, 
Montopolis  has  always  been  Isolated  and 
withdrawn  from  Austin;  a  back-water, 
ignored  by  politicians  and  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Under  the  direction  of  Father  Underwood, 
Montopolis  has  changed,  for  the  better.  He 
founded  the  Montopolis  Community  Center 
(MCC)  to  provide  area  residents  with 
athletic,  social,  cultural  and  educational 
facilities. 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  people  help  them- 
selves, the  MCC  sponsored  the  following  pro- 
grams: Adult  Vocational  and  Educational 
Programs,  the  Dolores-Crlsto  Rey  Credit 
Union,  the  Montopolis  Furniture  Co-op.  a 
used  Clothing  and  Furniture  store,  Con- 
sumer Education  Classes,  and  Country  Club 
Gardens,  a  low-cost   housing  development. 

Also  sponscrsd  by  the  center  and  funded 
by  the  OEO  and  Lsbor  Department  are  the 
Mcntopolls  Day  Care  Center  and  the  Montop- 
olis Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  Montopolis  now  has 
the  lowest  crime  rate  In  the  city  (before  it 
was  the  highest ) ;  the  number  of  people 
receiving  welfare  has  decreased  from  75%  to 
about  10%. 

All  of  this  Is  not  the  works  of  one  man. 
Father  Underwood  considers  himself  as  the 
catalyst  that  pulled  the  people  together  to 
work  together  for  the  betterment  of  their 
community. 


May  12,  1971 

HOW  BEST  TO  PROVIDE  EQUALITY 
BEFORE  THE  COURTS  FOR  THE 
POOR:    TWO   APPROACHES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
as  to  how  best  provide  equality  before 
the  courts  for  the  poor  of  our  Nation 
continues  to  be  debated.  A  worthwhile 
analysis  of  two  approaches  to  this  vexing 
problem  was  made  by  David  H.  Dugan 
in,  chairman.  Poverty  Lawyers  for 
Effective  Advocacy — PLEA — at  a  public 
hearing  on  bill  S.  1305,  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation,  con- 
ducted by  the  Subconamittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

I  include  his  remarks  for  the  Record: 
Testimony    of    David    H.    Dtjoan   m 

On  May  5,  1971  President  Nixon  sent  his 
long-awaited  proposal  for  a  new  national 
legal  services  corporation  to  Congress.  It  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  proposal  Introduced 
last  March  by  more  than  100  Republican 
and  Democratic  sponsors,  particularly  with 
respect  to  control  of  the  corporation  and 
limits  on  program  attorneys'  activities. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  two  bills  Shows 
that  the  bipartisan  bill  (which  might  be 
referred  to  as  the  Mondale-Steiger  bill  be- 
cause they  are  its  principal  sponsors)  la  a 
serious  and  Impressive  attempt  to  minimize 
federal  control  and  maximize  the  program'i 
effectiveness  In  dealing  with  the  underlying 
needs  of  the  client  community.  By  compari- 
son, the  Nixon  bill  would  perpetuate  White 
House  control  and  severely  restrict  the  activ- 
ities of  program  attorneys,  substantlall; 
undercutting  the  program's  effectiveness. 

Ultimately,  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills  turn  on  the  issue  of  justice  for  the 
poor:  the  Mondale-Steiger  bill  is  committed 
to  making  that  a  reality;  the  Nixon  bill  la 
not. 

The  first  and  primary  part  of  my  testi- 
mony will  be  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
Nixon  bill.  The  concluding  portion  will  in- 
clude a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  de- 
fects (quite  minor)  which  should  be  cor- 
rected m  the  Mondale-Steiger  bill. 

analysis  or  the   nixon  box 
Control  0/  the  Corporation 

Nixon's  bill  would  create  an  inscrutable, 
irresponsible  monster,  open  and  accountable 
to  no  one. 

All  eleven  members  of  the  corporate  board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  would  have  no  obligation  to  ap- 
point client  representatives,  poverty  lawyen 
and  representatives  of  organized  bar  groups. 
His  only  limitations  would  be  that  a  ma- 
jority must  be  lawyers  and  not  more  than 
six  may  be  from  the  same  political  party. 
(902(a)). 

The  executive  director  (referred  to  ai 
President  in  Nixon's  bill)  would  be  week.  He 
would  have  no  vote  during  Board  meetlngi 
and  any  category  or  contract  or  grant  would 
be  made  subject  to  Board  review  and  ap- 
proval. (903(a).  906(e)). 

There  would  be  an  Advisory  council,  but 
It  would  be  chosen  by  the  Bo(Uxl,  would  not 
necessarily  include  program  attorneys  or 
lawyers  representing  the  client  oommimlty, 
and  it  could  only  be  caUed  into  seasion  by 
the  President  of  the  corporation  (903 (f)). 

There  would  be  no  prohibition  agtln»t 
political  tests  or  qualifications  for  the  selec- 
tion  of  officers,   attorneys   and  other  am- 
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ployees  of  the  corporation.  (Mondale-Stelgw 
baa  such  a  prohibition).  .  .^  *  *v 

There  would  be  no  requirement  that  the 
records  of  the  corporation's  grants  and  con- 
tracts be  available  for  public  inspection  or 
that  all  its  affairs  be  subject  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  There  U  no  prescription 
concerning  the  items  to  be  covered  In  the 
corporation's  annual  report  to  Congress. 
(Mondale-Steiger  has  such  requirements) . 

The  corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
"represent  the  collective  Interests"  of  the  poor 
before  Federal  agencies  and  try  to  work  with 
wrency  officials  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
"multiple  litigation".  (904(b)).  Having  no 
clients  to  whom  it  must  ethically  remain 
loyal,  the  corporation  could  easily  under-cut 
the  effectiveness  of  program  attorneys  liti- 
gating the  same  Issues  from  the  field. 

Contracts  and  grants  would  have  to  be  sub- 
nUtted  to  state  govemors  for  comment  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  approval  by  the  corpora- 
tion. (905(f) ) .  While  not  creating  a  governor 
veto  power,  this  provision  could  also  under- 
cut program  effectiveness  If  the  Board 
chooses  to  prefer  peaceful  political  relations 
over  effective  advocacy. 

Limitations  on  services  and  other 
requirements 

The  Nixon  bill  contains  a  long  lUt  of  limi- 
tations on  the  services  corporate  grantees  and 
contractees  may  provide  to  the  poor  and  re- 
strictions on  the  outside  activities  of  their 
lawyers.  The  blU  also  changes  the  funding 
emphasis  from  programs  concerned  with  the 
root  problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination 
which  affect  the  whole  client  community,  to 
programs  concerned  with  more  superficial 
problems  of  individual  clients.  In  short,  the 
bill  seeks  to  drive  the  poor  and  their  lawyers 
out  of  the  political  arena.  They  are  not  to 
strive  for  social  and  economic  reforms  but 
must  be  content  with  "band-aid"  solutions. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  kind  of 
controversy  which  has  rocked  Legal  Services 
the  past  few  years,  not  by  establishing  once 
and  for  all  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  effec- 
tive representation  but  by  simply  eliminating 
all  but  the  most  superficial  of  services. 

1.  Criminal  representation  The  Nixon  bUl 
eliminates  criminal  representation  in  every 
form,  including  services  which  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  of  the  states,  such  as 
habeas  corpus  petitions  and  other  efforts  de- 
signed to  challenge  a  criminal  proceeding. 
(905(b)(1).  Thus,  reform  of  the  criminal 
system  is  foreclosed,  even  though  It  is  prob- 
ably the  uppermost  concern  of  the  poor. 

2.  "Public  Interest"  law  firms.  It  also  pro- 
hibits the  funding  of  so-called  public  Interest 
law  firms,  defined  in  the  bill,  in  part,  as  pro- 
grams which  devote  75%  or  more  of  their 
resoiuces  and  time  litigating  Issues  in  the 
collective  Interests  of  the  poor.  (905)  (b) 
(3) ) .  There  Is  probably  no  clearer  proof  any- 
where In  the  bill  that  It  has  been  designed 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  becoming  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  command  a  full  measure  of 
Justice  In  our  society. 

3.  Clinical  and  minority  education  pro- 
grams. The  bill  fails  to  provide  for  the  fund- 
ing of  clinical  programs  and  minority  legal 
education  programs.  (Such  provisions  are 
Included  In  the  Mondale-Steiger  bill) .  Again, 
the  Nixon  bill  seems  determined  to  curtail 
the  availability  of  well-trained  advocates  for 
the  poor,  particularly  minority  advocates, 
who  might  make  the  poor  too  powerful  in 
asserting  their  legal  rights. 

4.  Client  eligibility  standards.  The  bill 
places  strict  requirements  on  the  eligibility 
of  clients,  to  "ensure"  that  those  least  able 
to  afford  a  lawyer  get  preference  and  that 
"adequate"  legal  representation  Is  furnished 
to  rural  as  well  as  urban  residents.  (906  (a) 
(2 1  and  (4) ) .  In  the  hands  of  a  conservative 
board,  this  requirement  could  easily  be  con- 
strued to  eliminate  representation  of  groups, 
which  by  definition  are  not  as  Indigent  as 
Individuals,  and  to  mandate  the  creation  of 
Judlcare    programs,    particularly    in    rural 
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areas.  While  the  poorest  of  the  poor  should, 
of  course,  get  preference  generaUy  (and 
Mondale-Steiger  recognizes  this),  the  Nixon 
bin  is  worded  so  as  to  make  the  preference 
an  infiexible  rule.  Instead,  the  preference 
should  be  a  flexible  guide  so  that,  at  times, 
other  factors  can  be  considered,  such  as  the 
impact  of  a  case  upon  the  broader  issues  of 
poverty  and  discrimination,  which  affect  all 
of  the  poor  as  a  group.  If  the  corporation  had 
unlimited  funds,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
priorities.  But  having  an  Inadequate  budget, 
the  corporation  and  Its  grantees  and  con- 
tractees must  be  free,  at  times,  to  allocate 
time  and  resources  to  activities  which  will 
have  strategic  Impact  In  favor  of  the  poor  as 
a  whole. 

6.  User  fees.  The  bill  gives  priority  to  the 
most  Indigent,  with  funding  at  the  Incredibly 
low  level  of  $68  9  milion  the  first  year,  and 
with  a  requirement  that  the  rural  poor  have 
a  full  share  (presumably  by  means  of  costly 
Judlcare  programs) ,  but  on  top  of  this  the 
bill  mandates  that  clients  must  pay  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cost.  If  able,  pursuant  to  a 
graduated  schedule  of  fees.  (905(a)(3)).  A 
schedule  of  fees  might  be  suitable  if  services 
were  to  be  rendered  to  people  in  lower- 
middle  Income  levels,  but  this  program's 
funding  would  never  permit  that.  The  In- 
escapable conclusion  is  that  President  Nixon 
intends  to  charge  fees  even  from  those  living 
below  the  federal  poverty  level. 

6.  Client  representation  on  local  boards. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  President 
is  not  required  to  appoint  representatives  of 
the  poor  to  the  corporate  board.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  botirds  of  local  grantees  and 
contractees.  (Mondale-Steiger,  however,  re- 
quires that  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  local  boards  be  cUent  representatives) . 

7.  Prior  review  of  appeals.  The  bill  also 
requires  that  the  corporation  establish  guide- 
lines to  ensure  a  systematic  review  by  local 
boards  of  all  appea's,  to  prevent  "frivolous 
and  duplicative"  appeals.  (905  (a)  (8) ) .  This 
would  be  disastrous  to  many  local  programs, 
where  conservative  boards  would  use  this 
provision  to  curb  effective  program  attorneys. 
It  also  violates  the  attorney-cUent  privilege, 
which  may  Include  local  project  directors  but 
clearly  does  not  include  boards. 

8.  Judicare.  The  bUl  gives  the  corporation 
authority  to  make  grants  to  "individuals", 
"partnerships",  "firms",  and  "organizations" 
as  well  as  corporations  and  other  entitles. 
(904(b)  (2) ) .  This,  coupled  with  the  duty  to 
provide  adequate  representation  to  the  rural 
poor,  makes  It  clear  that  the  President  con- 
templates the  establishment  of  Judlcare-type 
programs.  Judicare  Is  unwise  for  many  rea- 
sons: It  is  more  costly  than  the  traditional 
Legal  Services  approach;  private  attorneys 
tend  not  to  have  sufficient  expertise,  either 
in  poverty  law  or  in  relating  to  poor  clients, 
particularly  minority  group  members;  Judi- 
care leaves  the  poor  vrtthout  opportunity  for 
a  policy-making  role;  private  attorneys  fre- 
quently face  confilcts-of -Interest  when  repre- 
senting the  poor;  and,  private  attorneys  are 
much  less  Inclined  than  full-time  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawyers  to  handle  class  actions,  law  re- 
form suits,  group  projects  and  other  contro- 
versial or  time-consuming  matters. 

9.  Lobbying  and  "pro-bonum"  activities. 
Finally,  the  Nixon  bill  Imposes  several  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the 
activities  of  program  attorneys,  both  whUe 
employed  and.  In  the  case  of  full-time  at- 
torneys, while  enjoying  off-duty  time.  Such 
attorneys  may  not  lobby  In  any  'ray 
for  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation, 
unless  requested  by  a  legislative  body 
to  testify.  (904(a)  (6) ) .  Nor  may  they  engage 
In  any  partisan  political  activity  associated 
with  candidates  or  partisan  Issues,  or  help 
get  voters  registered  or  to  the  polls.  (906(a) 
(7)  t .  Full-time  attorneys  may  not  become 
involved  in  any  outside  law  practice.  (905(a) 
(5)  ).  These  provisions  are  far  more  restric- 
tive than  Is  necessary  of  a  501  (c)  (3)  corpo- 
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ration.  All  other  groups  In  society  have  their 
paid  legislative  lobbyists.  But  again,  the  bill 
reflects  a  fear  that  the  poor  might  become  so 
strong  that  they  succeed  in  their  queet  foe 
Justice.  The  prohibition  against  outside  prac- 
tice of  law,  even  "pro-bonum"  service,  means 
that  poverty  lawyers,  luillke  their  friends  In 
private  practice,  may  not  use  their  "free" 
time  to  volunteer  for  projects  unless  the 
clients  are  "eligible"  and  the  services  con- 
form to  corporate  policy — no  draft  counsel- 
ing, no  representation  of  hippies,  no  crim- 
inal work,  etc.  Not  all  poverty  lawyers  relish 
these  other  legal  activities,  but  some  do  and 
they  should  be  free  to  do  so  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  poverty  law  work. 

SOME    DETECTS    IN    THE    MONDAUE-STEIGEB    BUX 

1.  Process  of  irux>rporation.  The  six  Board 
members  who  serve  by  virtue  of  their  office 
in  other  bar-related  organizations  constitute 
an  Incorporating  trusteeship.  Within  60  days 
following  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  tnistee- 
shlp  must  create  two  "Initial"  advisory  coxin- 
clls — (1)  a  Clients'  Council,  selected  "from 
among"  Individuals  recommended  by  the 
governing  boards  of  local  projects,  and  (2) 
a  Project  Attorneys'  Council,  selected  "by" 
project  attorneys.  Within  90  days  following 
passage  of  the  act,  these  councils  must  each 
select  three  members  for  the  "Initial"  board 
of  directors,  who  take  office  on  the  91st  day. 
(903). 

Why  are  these  councils  merely  "initial" 
rather  than  p)ennanent?  Who  selects  the  cli- 
ent representatives?  Why  not  have  them  se- 
lected by  representatives  of  the  poor  on  local 
boards?  Better  yet,  why  not  simply  use  the 
existing  Client's  Council  and  PLEA? 

2.  The  Board.  Like  the  two  sets  of  councils, 
there  are  both  "initial"  and  "subsequent" 
boards  of  directors.  Any  "subsequent"  board, 
but  not  the  "initial"  one,  shall  provide  rules 
concerning  meetings  of  the  councils  and  the 
procedures  by  which  they  shall  select  their 
respective  members  (three  each)  to  the 
board.  (904). 

The  board  Is  required  to  "consult  with" 
the  councils  In  doing  this,  but  why  should 
the  board  do  It  at  all?  In  any  event,  why 
Is  it  the  task  of  a  "subsequent "  board  and 
not  the  "initial"  one? 

3.  Advisory  Councils.  Members  of  both 
councils  "subsequent"  to  the  "Initial"  coun- 
cils are  selected  "from  among"  project  at- 
torneys and  clients,  presumably  by  the  board. 
They  are  to  be  available  to  advise  on  general 
policy.  The  same  section  also  provides  that 
if  the  board  creates  an  executive  committee, 
Its  composition  must  Include  one  member  of 
either  of  the  councils. 

Why  can't  clients  and  project  attorneys 
select  their  own  councils?  Why  can't  the  bill 
provide  that  the  councils  "shall  advise" 
rather  than  that  they  shall  merely  be  "avail- 
able"? And  why  cant  representatives  of  both 
clients  and  project  attorneys  be  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committ-ee? 

4.  Open  Meetings.  There  should  be  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  all  meetings  of  the 
board,  the  executive  committee  and  the  two 
councils  be  open  to  the  public,  at  least  for 
part  of  each  such  meeting,  to  give  outsiders 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


U.S.  WATER  CARRIERS  PIONEERED 
NEW  CARGO-HANDLING  METHODS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article  fnan 
the  April  26  Journal  of  Commerce  on  the 
U.S.   water   carriers'   role   in  providing 
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major  cost-saving  innovation  in  thf  serv- 
ice of  international  trade. 

I  think  this  article  deserves  wide  dis- 
semination and  I  commend  it  io  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Paced     Worldwide     Procrkss:     VS.    [Watxr 

C*B«TXHB    PlONXERXD    NXW    CABOO-EU^LINO 

Methods 
(By  John  A.  Creedy.  President,  W^ter 
Transport  Association) 

If  one  were  to  ask  whlcb  transport  mode 
had  provided  the  most  significant  leverage 
In  cost  reductions  to  sharpen  the  cutting 
edge  of  United  States  competition  in  i  oreign 
markets  over  the  past  10  years  and  which 
mode  is  likely  to  do  the  most  In  the  future 
to  maintain  and  Improve  that  cuttlni ;  edge, 
the  answer  would  surprise  most  exp<  rts  on 
international  trade. 

And  yet  without  question,  everyonelwould 
have  to  agree  that  It  would  be  the  inlluence 
of  the  relatively  llttle-known  domestic  water 
carriers  and  the  domestic  waterways 

There  has  been  more  Innovation,  more 
solid  Improvement  In  productivity,  more 
cost-saving  systems,  more  efflclency-i  tlmu- 
latlng  competition  stemming  from  domestic 
water  transportation  than  from  all  th^  other 
modes  put  together. 
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All   this  has  come  about   not 
highly    sophisticated    government    or 
private  studies,  not  because  of 
scientific    breakthroughs,   not    througli 
government   subsidies,   not   from   largs 
poratlons.  but  almost  solely  out  of  the 
tlve  of  a  handful  of  old-style  business 
preneurs  who  were  willing  to  take  the 
able  technology  and  risk  capital  in 
terns  of  operations.  These  systems 
distanced  their  domestic  and  foreign 
Looking    back.   It    looks   easy.    At    the 
however,  these  entrepreneurs  were  face 
the   standard   ancient   criticism:    It'll 
work. 

But  It  did.  And  if  the  U.S.  Is  more 
tlve  In  foreign  trade  for  Its  Industrl 
agricultural  products  today  it  Is.  to 
portant  degree,  because  of  the 
these   domestic   operators  and   the 
waterways. 

The   simplest   example  and   yet.   In 
ways,  the  least  understood  even  now, 
explosion  of  contalnerlzatlon.  No  one 
the  extent  of  the  savings  achieved 
porters  as  the  result  of  the  reliable 
tlonal  container  system  designed  by 
who  was  not  a  steamship  operator  at 
certainly   not   in   International  trade, 
domestic   trucker,  Malcolm   McLean 
Land  Service,  Inc. 

PUERTO  RICAN  TRADE  TEST 

The  system  was  tested  in  the  Puerto  iRlcan 
trades,  in  the  coastwise  service  betwe<  n  the 
Northeast  and  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  is,  today,  the  sole  independent  a  team- 
ship  survivor  of  a  once  flourishing  Inter- 
coastal  service.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  year- 
round  service  to  Anchorage.  Alaska  which  re- 
quired the  ballasting  of  a  containershlp  so 
that  the  propeller  was  four  feet  undsr  the 
surface  and  so  cleared  the  ice  in  Cook  Inlet. 
Year-round  service  to  Anchorage  was  th  ought 
to  be  Impossible  until  Sea-Land  did  It. 

Out  of  this  experience  grew  an  Interna 
tlonal  system  on  the  North  Atlantic,  lO  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  Par  East  wtlch  Is 
widely  conceded  to  be  a  better  .  mou  letrap 
Why?  Because  enough  capital  was  invested  to 
provide  a  truly  Intermodal  land -sea-land  sys- 
tem and  not  a  miscellaneous  uncoordinated 
collection  of  ships  and  boxes.  The  difference 
Is  quite  subtle. 

Its  success  may  be  Inferred  from  a  re^onse 
recorded  by  George  Stafford,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  a  visit- 
ing delegation  of  foreign  container  hojefuls 
In  answer  to  the  question :  how  do  yo  i  deal 
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with  the  problem  of  rate  coordination  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  movements?,  Mr. 
Stafford,  who  under  the  skill  of  the  companies 
who  have  achieved  voluntary  coordination  of 
truck,  rail,  and  ocean  service,  answered  quite 
correctly:  "What problem?" 

Par  Inland  In  St.  Louis  In  1055  were  four 
men  who  thought  alike.  Herman  Pott,  owner, 
and  A.  C.  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  president  of  Pederal 
Barge  Lines  and  O.  C.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  and  Wesley 
Barta,  executive  vice  president. 

The  Issue:  how  best  to  use  the  developing 
technology  of  larger  and  more  powerful  tow- 
boats  and  much  larger  flotillas  of  barges  or 
whether  to  stick  with  the  small  boats  and 
more  frequent  service  they  could  provide. 
FARM  PRODUCTS  BENErrn:D 

It  was  a  fateful  decision  which,  when  it 
turned  out  to  be  favorable  to  the  vastly  more 
productive  6,000  to  9,000  horsepower  towboats 
built  by  Dravo  in  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis 
Ship  in  St.  Louis,  helped  make  the  vast  com 
and  soybean  fields  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Indiana.  Kansas,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  a  resource  for  changing  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  economies.  Com,  In  these 
highly  developed  economies.  Is  used  for  ani- 
mal feed.  Ever-higher  standards  of  living  de- 
mand more  and  more  animal  proteins  In  the 
human  diet.  And  most  of  the  com  for  export 
went  down  the  river  to  ships  at  New  Orleans. 

Agriculture  of  course  was  only  one  benefl- 
cl£U-y  of  Improved  river  technology.  Export 
steel  and  export  coal  became  heavy  users  of 
the  river. 

But  the  prod  of  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  commerce  had  a  multiple  effect  on 
the  efficiencies  of  railroads  serving  ports.  Unit 
trains  began  to  compete  with  the  Seaway  at 
Atlantic  ports  and  with  the  river  at  Oulf 
ports. 

A  future  dimension  In  money-saving  com- 
petition on  foreign  exports  was  recently 
Identified  in  Senate  testimony  by  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  who  called  for  an  end 
to  the  discriminatory  rail  rate  structure 
which  has  prevented  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  export  of  Mid- 
west products. 

Senator  Taft  pointed  out  that  It  costs  more 
to  ship  some  products  298  miles  to  Toledo 
by  rail  than  834  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ports. 
This  discrimination  denies  to  Midwest  manu- 
facturers the  efficiencies  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion reaching  directly  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ports.  Radical  change  In  this  structure  could 
lift  the  greatest  extra-cost  burden  placed  on 
Midwest  manufacturers  competing  in  inter- 
national trade. 

In  San  Francisco  lives  a  businessman  of 
the  nonbureacratlc  school.  He  holds  in  his 
own  mind  complete  details  of  performance 
of  different  diesel  engines,  the  complications 
of  his  financing  options,  every  line  of  his 
labor  contracts,  and  the  profit  alternatives  of 
a  variety  of  business  opportunities:  In  short, 
Tom  Crowley  of  Crowley  Launch  &  Tug  is  a 
business  man's  business  man. 

He  Is  a  pioneer  of  ocean  barging. 

ALASKAN    VENTURE   CITED 

While  the  railroads  In  the  East  and  Mid- 
west were  properly  pleased  with  the  results 
of  100-car  unit  trains,  Mr.  Crowley's  Alaska 
Hydro-Train  was  pulling  two  barge^?  on  a  line 
loaded  with  a  total  of  112  freight  cars  all  the 
way  from  Seattle  to  Whlttier,  Alaska.  His  op- 
eration now  connects  almost  every  railroad  In 
the  nation  with  the  Alaska  Railroad.  With 
his  associates  in  the  Pacific  Alaska  Columbia 
Co.,  he  designed  systems  to  deliver  187,000 
tons  ot  supplies  for  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
in  1970.  arsembllng  tugs  and  barges  over 
months  to  be  delivered  and  unloaded  In  a 
matter  of  weeks  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  Across  the 
Pacific  to  Vietnam,  through  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal with  lumber  and  new  services  to  Puerto 
Rico  are  all  present  and  future  operations 
for  ocean  barging. 
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And  now  prestigious  studies  for  the  Man- 
time  Administration  explore  the  future  ai 
ocean  barging  which,  from  the  studies,  ap> 
pears  virtually  unlimited.  ' 

And  then  there  Is  Erie  Johnson,  not  a  (to- 
mestlc  operator  but  a  big  user  of  domestic 
water  services,  president  of  Central  Oum 
Steamship  Lines  of  New  Orleans  who  helped 
the  International  Paper  Company,  with  the 
economies  of  his  LASH  barges,  to  undereeU 
the  Finns  on  paper  products  in  Germany. 

Today  his  barges  range  all  over  the  MImu. 
slppi  System  and  along  the  Gulf  IntracoaaUl 
Canal  to  Houston  and  beyond  delivering  and 
gathering  cargoes  for  his  huge  mother  shipe. 
The  Mississippi  barge  lines  are  pleased  to 
report  no  problems  with  the  400-ton  barg«« 
and,  so  far,  100  per  cent  om-time  delivery  to 
the  mother  ships. 

Again  a  water  carrier  and  his  barge  line 
connections  have  provided  a  major  cost  sav- 
ing Innovation  in  the  service  of  internatioiul 
trade.  More  are  on  the  way — Yykee  SEABEE, 
the  Prudential  Grace  System  and  the  Hol- 
land-America Line  will  soon  be  using  the  UA 
waterways  to  enable  U.S.  products  to  compete 
abroad  at  far  lower  transport  costs  than  wu 
ever  before  possible. 


WILL  GREATER  EEOC  POWERS  EX- 
PAND MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT? 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave 
had  an  opportimity  to  read  an  address 
by  Herbert  R.  Northrup,  professor  of  in- 
dustry, and  director,  industrial  research 
imit  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  at  the  spring  1971  meet- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Association,  held  on  May  8,  1971,  in  Cin- 
ciimati,  Ohio.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  share  its  contents  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Will  Greater  EEOC  Powers  Expand 

MiNORiTT  Employment? 

(By  Herbert  R.  Northrup) 

introduction 

During  the  past  decade  more  progress  has 
been  made  In  achieving  equal  employment 
opportunity  than  In  any  similar  previous  pe- 
riod. Yet,  equality  is  far  from  a  reality,  in 
particular,  high  unemployment  continues  to 
exist  In  the  black  populated  areas  of  the 
cities,  and  change  In  many  Industries,  al- 
though evident,  seems  to  occur  slowly. 

Pride  In  progress  Is  thus  coupled  with  dis- 
appointment and  frustration  at  the  lack  of 
more.  It  Is  perhaps  therefore  not  surprising 
that  instant  solutions  are  so  easily  peddled 
and  that  the  consequences  of  their  creating 
more  frustrations  as  well  as  more  problems 
thereby  are  so  lightly  Ignored.  Nevertheless, 
It  seems  Important  to  me  to  raise  one  small 
voice  against  the  current  wisdom  (perhaps 
I  should  say  religion,  so  fervently  and  emo- 
tionally Is  it  held)  that  greater  powers  for 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission would  automatically  mean  greater 
Job  equality:  and  to  emphasize  that  one  can 
hold  such  views  while  firmly  supporting 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  continu- 
ing efforts  of  government  to  insist  on  such 
opportunity.  In  making  these  remarks,  I 
shall  rely  heavily  on  the  research  now  being 
conducted  at  the  Wharton  School  under  my 
direction,  and  my  thirty  year  Interest  in 
seeking  to  make  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity a  reality. 
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OBEATEB    POWER    FOR    EEOC? 

Current  legUlatlon  before  Congress  would 
elve  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  power  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders  on  the  model  of  the  National  Labor 
HelaUons  Board.  An  alternate  bUl  opposed 
by  the  Democrat  majority  and  its  civil  rights 
»nd  labor  allies,  would  Instead  give  EEOC 
the  right  to  seek  court  enforcement  on  Its 
own  Now  It  has  neither  power,  but  it  can 
and  does  file  amicus,  or  supporting  briefs, 
when  indlvlduaU  file  cases,  and  can  refer 
cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  action 
where  a  "pattern  of  dUcrlmlnation"  Is  al- 
leged to  exist. 

Similar  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  each 
Conjrrefie  since  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964 
was  passed,  "ntle  VII,  which  establishes  the 
EEOC  and  deals  with  employment,  was 
charged  with  being  inadequate  before  It 
went  mto  effect.  Uncritically,  this  charge  be- 
came part  of  the  wisdom  of  our  times  and 
agreement  thereto  the  sine  qua  non  ai  mi- 
nority leadership  poUtlcal  support.  In  the 
last  Congress  only  a  dispute  between  civil 
rights  leaders  and  the  AFL-CIO  over  the 
role  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance, the  civil  rights  coordinating  agency 
for  executive  branch  procurement,  seemingly 
prevented  Its  passage. 

It  would  appear  logical  to  assume  that  the 
only  rationale  for  giving  government  bu- 
reaucracy more  authority  over  the  decisions 
of  private  citizens  is  that  present  authority 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  results  desired  by 
Congress  through  existing  legislation.  Yet 
such  a  change  Is  difficult  to  sustain,  and 
most  emphatically  Ignores  (1)  voluntary 
oampUance;  (2)  cases  brought  by  individu- 
als; and  (3)  "pattern  of  discrimination"  cases 
Initiated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  gen- 
erally at  EEOC  recommendation.  Certainly, 
the  great  changes  in  employment  patterns 
wrought  since  1965  must  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  average  citizen's  desire  to  com- 
port with  the  law.  Fortuitously  the  law  be- 
came effective  at  the  height  of  the  greatest 
boom  In  our  Industrial  history,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  contributed  to  the 
great  change;  but  the  policy  of  the  law  cer- 
tainly played  a  major  role. 

In  court  enforcement  matters,  the  most 
significant    Is   probably   the    pattern   cases, 
but  individual  cases  have  achieved  key  de- 
cisional victories.  For  example,  the  "rightful 
place"  doctrine,  preventing   the   Impact   of 
past  discrimination  from   continuing   una- 
bated, was  won  In  an  Individually  brought 
case,  supported  by  EEOC,  as  was  the  testing 
decision  Involving  Duke  Power  Company.  The 
former  doctrine  was  enhanced  and  expanded 
in  a   pattern    of   discrimination    case;    the 
pattern  type  cases  have  been  used  with  ef- 
fectiveness m  several  building  trades  cases 
and  successfully  to  upset  the  discriminatory 
seniority  system  in  a  major  trucking  situ- 
ation—the   first    break    in    the    Invidious 
union-management  policies  found  in  the  key 
over-the-road  trucking  Industry.  Numerovis 
other  key  cases  and  litigation  could  be  cited 
to  support  the  position  that  EEOC  initiated 
or  supported  litigation  has  been  feu-  more 
potent  than  the  supporters  of  bureaucratl- 
cally  enhanced  power  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve. Indeed,  I  suggest  that  the  case  can  be 
far  more   easily   made   that   EEOC   as   now 
constituted  has  had  significant  enforcement 
success  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
The  1970  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report 
Of  course,  despite  the  successful   litiga- 
tion Involving  EEOC  and  despite  the  great 
progress  made  In  the  past  several  years,  it 
has  been  charged  that  more  progress   (and 
presumably  more  litigation)  would  have  oc- 
curred if  the  EEOC  had  greater  powers.  The 
most  Important  document  which  attempts 
to   relate   civil    rights    enforcement    Insuf- 
ficiency as  a  direct  cause  of  continuing  Job 
Inequality  Is  the  1970  study  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  entitled. 
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Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort.  This 
bulky  1,115  page  report,  about  which  many 
have  commented,  but  which  few  have  read, 
delves  Into  all  aspects  of  civil  rights  Interest 
and  concludes  uniformly  that  laws  and  en- 
forcement procedures  are  not  working  well. 
The  reasoning  is  charmingly  simplistic:  if 
any  Inequality  exists,  enforcement  of  rights 
is  a  failure. 

Approximately  350  pages  of  the  Report  are 
devoted  to  employment.  Some  quite  reason- 
able suggestions  are  made,  for  example,  con- 
cerning the  need  for  better  coordination 
among  enforcement  agencies  and  between 
such  agencies  and  procurement  bodies.  In 
addition,  the  Report  acknowledges  the  effec- 
tive litigation  record  of  EEOC,  noting  that 
the  latter  "has  had  noteworthy  success  In  Its 
amicus  activity  In  persuading  the  courts  to 
adopt  Its  position,  particularly  In  the  areas  of 
formulating  adequate  remedies,  determining 
Issues  of  'standing  to  sue'  and  In  developing 
procedures  designed  to  benefit  the  charging 
party."  The  Report,  however,  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  demonstrating  EEOC  Inade- 
quacy. Thus  It  concludes  that  "while  there 
have  been  some  overall  minority  employ- 
ment gains  In  the  general  private  labor  mar- 
ket, discrimination  continues  largely  un- 
abated six  years  after  Congress  ordered  equal 
employment  opportunity  as  organic  law." 

This  conclusion,  of  course,  Is  not  only  fac- 
tually Incorrect;  It  also  assumes  that  Job 
inequality  is  per  se  the  result  of  continued 
discrimination,  whereas  the  Report  authors 
surely  must  know  such  relationships  are  far 
more  complicated.  Of  course  effective  gov- 
ernment support  is  an  absolute  necessity  If 
we  are  to  achieve  equal  employment.  This  has 
been  documented  Innumerable  times.  In  the 
Racial  Policies  of  American  Industry  studies, 
which  now  cover  experience  In  27  industries, 
this  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  Equal- 
ly well  documented  Is  that  such  support  Is 
Insufficient  In  Itself  to  achieve  equality.  It 
cannot  overcome  Inadequate  training  and 
education;  its  effectiveness  Is  limited  when 
employment  Is  declining;  It  cannot  Imme- 
diately offset  a  history  of  discrimination;  it 
cannot  move  people  from  one  location  to  Jobs 
In  another;  and  It  cannot  reorder  the  Job 
structure  of  an  Industry  to  a  marked  degree, 
although  It  can,  and  has,  recast  discrimina- 
tory upgrading  policies  and  seniority  sys- 
tems. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  situation  in  the 
aerospace  Industry.  In  1966,  I  obtained  data 
from  21  of  the  largest  companies  In  this  In- 
dustry, which  then  employed  788,022  per- 
sons in  127  establishments,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  industry's  total.  These  com- 
panies employed  179,436  professionals  In  1966, 
of  whom  only  0.8  percent,  or  1,436.  were 
black.  On  the  face,  this  looks  like  a  highly 
discriminatory  pattern  of  employment.  More- 
over, in  1968,  these  same  companies  had.  If 
conventional  ratings  are  utilized.  Improved 
little.  Their  total  professional  employment 
declined  a  bit  to  179,041,  their  black  profes- 
sional complement  Increased  slightly  to  1,598, 
but  the  Negro  percentage  was  still  only  0.9 
percent.  On  such  a  basis,  a  company  with  a 
considerably  better  than  average  record  in 
these  matters  than  the  industry,  McDonnell 
Douglas,  was  publicly  excoriated  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  as  unfit  to  receive  a  key 
government  contract  oecause  of  Its  low  per- 
centage of  black  personnel  in  professional 
and  other  top  salaried  positions. 

But  if  one  looks  at  the  total  plcttire,  a 
different  situation  emerges.  In  1966,  when  21 
companies  In  the  aerospace  Industry  had  a 
professional  black  ratio  of  only  0.8  percent, 
they  employed  approximately  40  percent  of 
all  Negro  professionals  in  manufacturing  In- 
dustry reporting  to  the  EEOC.  Data  for  1968 
on  all  manufacturing  are  not  available,  but  I 
Judge,  from  the  1969  all  industry  data,  that 
the  iMX)portlon  of  Negro  professionals  had  ex- 
panded more  rapidly  In  Industry  generally 
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than  in  aerospace,  but  still  aerospace  had  a 
large  share  of  those  available. 

There  Is  still  more  to  the  total  picture. 
Professor  Robert  Kiehl  of  the  Newark  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  has  been  keeping  a  care- 
ful record  of  the  demand  and  supply  of 
Negro  engineering  talent  since  the  mid  1950'8. 
In  his  most  recent  study,  released  in  Octo- 
ber 1970,  he  concludes: 

1.  Only  about  2  percent  of  engineering 
students  are  black,  but  that  percentage  Is 
not  increasing,  and  did  not  incretise  between 
1962  and  1970. 

2.  Government  fair  employment  practice 
legislation  has  greatly  aided  black  engineers 
In  finding  Jobs,  but  apparently  has  not  In- 
creased the  supply. 

3.  "There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
there  are  widespread  education  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blacks  in  engineer- 
ing .  .  . 

4.  "The  relative  lack  of  information  on 
engineering  coupled  with  employment  dis- 
crimination of  the  past  seem  to  be  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  of 
blacks  in  the  profession  today." 

Studies  of  other  professions  would  un- 
doubtedly yield  slmUar  results:  opportuni- 
ties available,  but  going  begging,  and  slow 
accertlon  at  best  at  the  supply  level.  Obvi- 
ously, giving  cease  and  desist  powers  to  the 
EEOC  would  not  solve  this  problem 

Moreover,  since  1969,  aerospace  employ- 
ment has  declined  dramatically.  Engineers 
have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment, and  further  cuts  are  likely  in  view 
of  the  liberal-led  onslaug^^t  on  defense  and 
space  spending.  Wiped  out  are  the  Jobs  for 
which  many  Negroes  were  trained  by  this 
Industry,  which  without  doubt  has  developed 
the  outstanding  training  capacity  In  the 
land.  Especially  to  be  lamented  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  high  talent  positions  in  the 
Southeast  where  aerospace  concerns  led  in 
breaking  the  color  line,  opening  up  housing 
to  black  professionals,  and  upgrading  the  in- 
digenoxis  labor  force.  The  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  clvU  rights  leaders  to  cuts 
in  defense  and  space  spending  has  cost  their 
race  considerable  in  quality  Jobs.  Advocating 
more  power  for  the  EEOC  wUl  not  restore 
what  Is  lost. 

If  space  permitted,  analyses  could  be  made 
of  several  other  industries  to  show  that  the 
problem  of  Inequality  could  not  be  cured  by 
greater  EEOC  enforcement  powers  where  the 
need  is  for  trained  personnel,  or  where  em- 
ployment Is  declining,  or  turnover  low,  or 
location  (for  nonraclal  reasons)  has  altered 
from  cities  to  areas  where  few  minorities 
dwell.  Par  from  being  a  failure,  existing  civil 
rights  legislation  has  done  wonders  In  the 
face  of  the  structural  and  labor  market  ob- 
stacles which  it  has  faced,  and  wUl  continue 
to  face  whether  a  greater  powers  bill  Is  en- 
acted, untU  all  aspects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion in  education,  motivation,  and  other 
socio-economic  factors  are  eliminated 
through  the  efforts  of  all  of  us. 

To  retxirn  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Report,  Its  conclusions  are  not  only  sim- 
plistic, its  facts  are  questionable.  The  Re- 
port makes  no  effort  to  provide  a  systematic 
analysU.  Rather,  It  leapfrogs  from  Industry 
to  industry,  area  to  area,  and  year  to  year, 
to  present  a  grab  bag  of  information  de- 
signed to  support  a  pre-arrlved-at  conclu- 
sion. Its  facts  pertain  to  a  five-year  period 
and  many  probably  have  changed  before  pub- 
lished. Using  as  It  does  Isolated  examples, 
the  reader  m\i3t  assume  that  they  are  typi- 
cal. They  are  not  necessarily  so.  By  over- 
whelming the  reader  with  quantity  without 
qualitative  analysis  or  orientation,  the  de- 
sired effect  is  obtained. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  so  called  facts  are 
gleaned  from  Commission  hearings.  These 
are  highly  structured  affairs.  In  which  wit- 
nesses are  arranged  for  beforehand,  com- 
panies or  unions  are  damned  publicly  with- 
out right  of  witness  cross  examination,  axul 
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InXormatlon  Is  accepted  from  highly  pailtlsan 
sources  without  appropriate  rebuttal.  rThus 
the  Commission  made  great  headlines  cas- 
tigating McDonnell  Douglas  (and  probably 
rescued  Itself  from  going  out  of  existence) 
In  St.  Louis  last  year.  A  principal  witness 
was  an  Individual  who  had  been  dlsch|u-ged 
from  the  company  for  chaining  people  in 
offices  and  blocking  traffic.  The  Commkslon 
listened  sympathetically  to  his  special  plead- 
ing a  short  time  before  a  federal  Judge^  not- 
ing that  violating  the  law  and  endan^rlng 
human  lives  are  not  protected  activities 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  dismissed  with 
prejudice  his  case  for  reemDlovment. 

The  SLRB  Model  and  the  EEOC 

A  secondary  argument  adduced  by  (hose 
who  argue  for  more  power  for  EEOC  U  pro- 
cedural. They  point  out  quite  correctly)  that 
complaint  procedure  under  EEOC  is  cltimsy 
and  time  consuming,  requiring  as  it  does, 
first,  reference  to  a  local  or  state  body  if 
available,  then  conciliation,  and  Anally  seek- 
ing redress  In  courts.  Moreover,  where  cases 
are  referred  to  the  Department  of  Ji|stlce 
for  possible  pattern  of  dlscrlmlnktlon 
charges,  the  latter  has  found  it  necessvy  to 
reinvestigate  because  of  the  failure  of  EEOC 
to  supply  sufficient  evidence.  T 

The  procedural  problems  are  compounded 
by  EEOC's  inability  to  handle  Its  casai  load 
expeditiously.  This  is  usually  blamed  ofci  In- 
adequate staffing,  but  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's Report  also  charged  varlout  ad- 
ministrative laxities,  a  high  turnover  oi  per- 
sonnel, and  Inexperienced  management. 

Proponents  of  more  power  for  EEOC  iu'gue 
that  it  would  be  able  to  settle  cases  jnore 
quickly,  that  It  would  be  able  to  hfindle 
cases  more  expeditiously  and  that  it  would 
litigate  more  successfully  if  It  had  morejpow- 
ers.  The  arguments  are  neither  consistent 
nor  persuasive.  To  be  siire,  the  procedi|re  Is 
time  consuming.  But  it  has  not  been  detnon- 
strated  that  giving  EEOC  more  authority 
would  speed  up  the  process.  Certainly  the 
administrative  defects  In  the  agency  are  not 
caused  by  lack  of  authority.  Administrative 
shortcomings,  turnover,  and  Inexpeiflence 
can  be  corrected  over  time,  but  not  by  tease 
and  desist  orders. 

Moreover,  consider  the  NLRB  upon  which 
the  liberal  coalition  would  model  HEOC. 
Professor  Philip  Ross,  an  ardent  proponent 
of  enhancing  administrative  power,  Sound 
some  years  ago  that  nearly  two  and  ona-balf 
years  elapsed  between  the  flUng  of  an  ilnfalr 
labor  practice  charge  and  the  Issuancej  of  a 
Judicial  decree.  The  current  chalrmsin  of 
the  NLRB  regards  the  extensive  perioa  re- 
quired to  conclude  a  case  under  NLRBi  pro- 
cedure as  his  major  administrative  problem. 
He  and  other  NLRB  members  conutlnte  to 
be  concerned  about  long  drawn  outfpro- 
cedures  which  In  fact  seem  to  be  about 
equal  to  those  of  the  EEOC  in  terms  of  [time. 

It  Is  possible  that  if  EEOC  had  enforce- 
ment powers  more  litigants  would  agflee  to 
Its  proposed  conciliation  terms.  Mady  do 
not  now,  however,  because  the  basis  proposed 
for  settlement  by  EEOC  conciliations  it  un- 
reasonable. Cease  and  desist  orders  i^ght 
Increase  litigation  in  such  Instances^  but 
would  not  necessarily  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Moreovfr,  to 
be  successful  in  litigation,  either  Under 
cease  and  desist  orders,  or  with  direct  EEOC 
court  flllngs,  EEOC  Investigators  would|have 
to  Improve  their  Investigatory  techniques 
and  fact  gathering,  and  learn  more  »bout 
Industry  structure,  intraplant  mobility^  bar- 
gaining relationships,  and  a  host  of  bther 
factors  Involved  tn  evaluating  personnel 
policies.  Otherwise,  their  cases  wUl  b4  lost 
or  Justice  will  miscarry. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  de^ion- 
stratlon  has  been  made  that  Increased 
powers  will  Improve  EEOC  procedure  0r  re- 
sults. Certainly,  It  will  do  nothing  ^bout 
the  agency's  alleged  shortage  of  funds;  The 
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claims  that  it  will  improve  its  capacity  to 
dispose  of  cases  rapidly  Is  belled  by  the 
NLRB  experience.  And  the  assertion  that 
more  powers  will  In  itself  dispose  of  caces 
more  satisfactorily  or  more  rapidly  is  at  best 
a  pious  hope  unsupported  by  evidence. 

From  the  beginning,  the  proponents  of 
enhanced  bureaucratic  power  have  been  un- 
happy with  the  EEOC  enforcement  proce- 
dure. Thus  when  the  agency  was  just  be- 
ginning operation  the  cxirrent  Dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School  referred  to 
EEOC  as  "a  poor  enfeebled  thing  .  .  .  [hav- 
ing] the  power  to  conciliate  but  not  to 
compel.''  This  alleged  lack  of  authority 
would  certainly  come  as  a  great  surprise  to 
such  companies  as  Philip  Morris,  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach,  Duke  Power,  such  unions  as  the 
United  Papermakers,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the 
Asbestos  Workers,  and  many  other  com- 
panies and  unions.  It  should  also  be  equtUly 
startling  to  the  thousands  of  black  persons 
now  enjoying  good  Jobs  because  of  EEOC's 
existence.  A  look  at  the  record  instead  of 
one's  preconceptions  tells  a  different  story. 
Actually,  the  real  EEOC  enforcement  prob- 
lem Is  not  too  little,  but  too  late.  There  is  no 
reason  why  its  procedures  cannot  be  im- 
proved within  the  current  model.  The  cur- 
rent chairman,  Mr.  WUUam  H.  Brown  m, 
has  already  addressed  himself  to  this  prob- 
lem and  Is  making  good  progress.  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  an  Increased  budget  for 
next  fiscal  year.  Better  training  of  per- 
sonnel. Improved  administrative  procedures, 
better  development,  and  better  coordination 
with  other  agencies  can  and  will  substan- 
tially shorten  case  disposition  time  and  re- 
duce case  loads. 

The  scope  of  EEOC  authority 
Another  reason  why  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  vinwlse  to  extend  the  powers  of  EEOC  is 
that  such  extension  would  give  the  agency 
great  authority  over  the  selection  of  corpo- 
rate management,  executives,  and  even  di- 
rectors. Again,  of  course,  this  does  not  Imply 
either  that  there  are  enough  black  or  minor- 
ity persons  in  such  positions  of  authority, 
not  that  persons  of  minority  heritage  are  not 
capable  of  performing  these  functions.  Nev- 
ertheless, one  may  question  whether  agencies 
which  are  primarily  Interested  in  improving 
the  economic  status  of  minorities  should  be 
In  a  position  to  exercise  great  authority  over 
each  and  every  promotion  and  appointment 
to  executive  positions  in  industry.  Such  re- 
view Is  too  likely  to  be  narrowly  based.  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  public  Interest — 
Including  that  of  minorities — to  pressure  in- 
dustry to  staff  its  top  ranks  with  persons  who 
are  primarily  representative  of  groups  in- 
stead of  primarily  capable  of  performing 
functional  duties.  At  the  same  time.  It  can 
clearly  be  demonstrated  that  current  civil 
rights  pressures  are  Increasing  the  upward 
mobility  of  minorities  in  a  reasonably  orderly 
fashion.  One,  again,  can  sympathize  with  im- 
patience at  slow  progress,  but  neither  reverse 
discrimination,  quota  application,  nor  favor- 
itism of  those  not  qualified  will  aid  In  keep- 
ing American  Industry  competitive  or  In 
Improving  its  capacities  to  provide  jobs  for 
blacks  or  whites. 

EEOC  powers 
In  addition  of  EEOC  enforcement,  the  gov- 
ernment maintains  a  potent  weapon  within 
its  procurement  function  to  enforce  equal 
opportunity  Despite  again  the  comments  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report,  this  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  Inducing  change 
since  the  Elsenhower  Administration.  The 
threat  of  contract  debarment  has  mov«d 
many  a  company  to  alter  policies  and  to  give 
opportunities  to  minorities  beyond  mere  non- 
discrimination. Critics  who  point  out  that 
debarment  has  never  occurred  fail  to  en- 
vision both  the  magnitude  or  the  success  of 
the  threat  in  achieving  the  objectives  not 
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only  of  equal  opportunity,  but  of  afflrma- 
tlve  action  as  well. 

TRX  NKED  FOR  NEW  PORMS 

Instead  of  considering  the  problem  of 
EEOC  powers  within  the  narrow  conflux 
of  civil  rights  problems,  it  should  be  dls- 
cussed  within  the  broad  picture  of  admin- 
istrative reform.  Rather  than  give  this  agen- 
cy  further  powers,  should  we  not  seek  to 
end  the  conflicting  and  overlapping,  costly 
and  inefficient  current  bureaucratic  reguls- 
tory  scramble  in  the  labor  and  employment 
fields  and  substitute  more  workable  fomu 
for  accomplishing  our  social  objectives?  Tb» 
multitude  of  agencies  concerned  with  em- 
ployment  now  place  employer  and  employee 
in  a  Jungle  maze  of  a  choice  of  jurisdiction, 
with  potentially  contradictory  rulings  on  the 
same  subject.  Innumerable  opportimltles  for 
multiple  filings  on  one  issue,  and  litigation 
that  never  seems  to  end.  Complex  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  legislation  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  legislative  super- 
market that  now  Includes  laws  pertaining 
to  civil  rights,  union  relations,  minimum 
wages,  and  other  aspects  of  the  employment 
relationship.  Each  of  these  laws  has  its  own 
administrative  forms  and  agencies;  each  Is 
administered  without  sufficient  Interest  to 
the  total  regulatory  picture;  and  each  tends 
to  build  up  a  vested  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  regulatory  status  quo.  Often 
when  new  legislation  has  been  enacted,  in- 
adequate consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  Impact  on  existing  laws  and  the  admin- 
istrative function  has  not  been  carefully  cor- 
related with  established  forms  and  actions. 

Actually,  the  primary  raison  d'etre  lot  the 
administrative  form  to  exist  has  not  proved 
valid.  It  was  supposed  to  provide  quicker 
justice  than  did  the  courts.  The  record  dem- 
onstrates that  this  has  not  occurred.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  staffed  with  personnel 
highly  expert  in  their  fields. 

My  thinking  has  not  reached  the  stage 
where  I  am  ready  to  present  a  detailed  pro- 
gram of  reorganlaation  of  existing  agencies. 
Such  a  beginning,  however,  has  been  made 
along  these  lines  by  Professor  Charles  J, 
Morris  of  the  Southern  Methodist  University 
Law  School,  is  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Air  Law  and  Commerce.  Just  as  my  experi- 
ence In  Industry  has  provided  me  with  In- 
sights and  concerns  regarding  the  impact  and 
efficacy  of  current  administrative  forms,  so 
has  Professor  Morris's  prior  service  as  a  iinlon 
counsel  caused  him  to  evaluate  realistically 
the  current  administrative  scene.  Moreover, 
Professor  Morris  has  gained  additional  in- 
sights as  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  comprehen- 
sive study  of  NLRB  policy  and  practice  re- 
cently Issued  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Section  of  Labor  Relations.  Regardless 
of  whether  his  or  my  suggestions  are  accept- 
able, it  certainly  seems  that  whatever  Is  done, 
it  would  be  lll-advlsed  to  rush  ahead  adding 
to  an  outworn  and  inadequate  model  on  the 
basis  of  such  profoundly  misleading  informa- 
tion as  that  generated  by  the  Olvll  Rights 
Oommission. 

PINAL    COMMENT 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Research  Association,  held  in  Cleve- 
land in  1948, 1  read  a  paper  detailing  how  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  was  working  in  practice, 
and  pointing  out  that,  far  from  being  > 
"model  law"  as  conventional  wisdom  then 
ordained,  it  was  an  extraordinary  legal  and 
administrative  failure  which  had  destroyed 
the  collective  bargaining  process  without 
sulwtitutlng  therefor  an  effective  method  <rf 
dispute  settlement.  Although  no  one  could 
challenge  my  facts,  I  was  virtually  booed  off 
the  stage  as  if  I  was  blaspheming  the  ciir- 
rent  religion.  Time  has  been  kind  to  me  on 
this  issue.  But  would  not  the  country  have 
been  better  served  if  industrial  relations  stu- 
dents had  grappled  realistically  a  quarter  ct 
a  century  ago  with  the  Issues  presented  by 
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the  breakdown  of  that  then  cherished  leg- 

iBtotlon?  _.     ^^   ., 

Today  my  views  here  are  undoubtedly 
eauaUy  repugnant  to  the  reigning  llberal- 
j]^emlc  establishment.  Yet  I  believe  that 
they  are  also  grounded  on  a  firm  factual 
basis  and  it  is  possible— although  by  no 
nieans  certain— that  they  may  prove  as  cor- 
rect m  terms  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity as  were  the  earlier  ones  In  terms  of  free 
collective  bargaining. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  goal  which  we 
»11  seek  is  the  one  that  I  have  always 
sought.— equal  opportunity  for  all.  But  as 
Professor  Charles  C.  KlUlngsworth  has  noted, 
despite  the  heritage  of  slavery  and  years  of 
discrimination  "and  despite  the  continuing 
necessity  for  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
basis  for  doubting  that  this  factor  is  the 
principal  present  source  of  economic  dis- 
advantage for  the  Negro.  If  it  is  not,  then 
continuing  insistence  that  it  is  may  well 
divert  attention  and  effort  from  other  more 
Important  sources  and  remedial  measures." 


CALL  IT  REAP— THEY'VE  CHANGED 
THE  NAME  BUT  THE  GAME'S  THE 
SAME 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin  announced  last  January  that  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram—REAP — would  replace  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program — ACP — 
for  1971,  there  was  understandable 
concern. 

The  annoimcement  of  REAP  prompted 
the  farmer's  anxieties  regarding  Federal 
farm  policy,  particularly  since  ACP  had 
been  so  successful  in  providing  the  in- 
centive for  over  1  million  Americans  to 
invest  annually  their  time  and  money  in 
conservation.  I  should  point  out  that  I 
shared  this  concern  and  was  most  ap- 
prehensive about  changing  conservation 
horses  in  midstream. 

Now,  there  is  some  basis  for  judgment 
regarding  REAP.  State  and  county  con- 
servation conunittees,  dedicated  stew- 
ards of  our  limited  soil  and  water 
resources,  have  restructured  this  pro- 
gram to  implement  true  conservation 
and  pollution  abatement  practices. 

It  is  evident  that  REAP  will  provide 
additional  thrust  to  our  efforts  to  con- 
serve and  restore  eroding  land,  land  that 
scientists  say  is  the  biggest  contributor 
to  pollution  of  surface  waters  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1970,  under  ACP,  the  national  pro- 
gram had  one  pollution  abatement 
practice.  In  1971.  the  REAP  program 
Includes  10  such  practices. 

This  program  must  be  funded  at  a 
level  that  will  encourage  financially 
depressed  farmers  to  establish  plans  for 
Implementing  conservation  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  practices  of  benefit  to 
iJoth  rural  and  urban  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstanding  young 
reporter  with  the  Salina  Journal  in 
Salina.  Kans.,  Mr.  Ed  Gray,  recently 
^te  a  thoughtful,  in-depth  article 
Which  explained  the  coimty  and  farm 
cxvn 930— Part  11 
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level  operation  of  REAP.  This  article 
clearly  outlines  how  the  implementation 
of  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program  will  mean  agriculture  of  the 
future  will  be  commensurate  with  efforts 
to  conserve  and  improve  our  environ- 
ment. I  commend  the  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
[From  The  Salina   (Kan.)   Journal,  Apr.  20, 

1971) 

Call  rr  Rkai> — They've  Changed  the  Naick 

Btrr  the  Oame's  the  Same 

(By  Ed  Gray) 

The  Saline  county  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  is 
making  a  change  from  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  (ACP)  to  the  Rural  En- 
vironmental   Assistance    Program     (REAP). 

Dick  McChesney,  director  of  the  Saline 
county  ASCS  office,  said  the  name  change 
explains  the  program  change.  "The  new 
REAP  program  is  aimed  at  long-range  pres- 
ervation of  the  environment  and  more  pub- 
lic benefits  are  being  emphasized,"  he  said. 

REAP  la  to  focus  efforts  on  community- 
sponsored  projects  for  flood  prevention  and 
small  watershed  protection,  pollution  abate- 
ment and  safeguarding  lalces  and  strecuns. 

President  Nixon  says  the  program  "will 
return  greater  public  benefits  at  less  public 
cost".  That  means  farmers  and  others  par- 
ticipating in  REAP  projects  will  pay  equal 
or  more  than  equal  shares  of  the  cost. 

E.  R.  Patton,  chairman  of  the  state  ASC 
committee,  said  the  major  consideration  In 
cost-sharing  will  be  the  resulting  public  ben- 
efits such  as  pollution  abatement,  enduring 
soil  and  water  conservation^  recreation, 
wildlife  habitat  and  open  space  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  permanancy  achieved. 

The  major  thrust  will  be  to  reduce  water 
pollution.  Water  retaining  and  retarding 
measures  on  farms  such  as  dams,  ponds, 
permanent  grass  cover,  waterways,  terraces 
and  diversions,  buffer  strips  and  tree  plant- 
ings will  be  encouraged.  They  will  be  aimed 
at  reducing  silt  in  streams,  rivers  and  lakes 
and  reducing  pwllution  from  animal  wastes, 
fertilizers  and  pesticides. 

FUNDS    CUT 

Congress  appropriated  $195.6  million  for 
the  new  REAP  program.  That  was  cut  to 
$160  million  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
1971,  so  Kansas  will  receive  $4,887,000  this 
year  compared  to  $6.7  million  yast  year. 

That  means  Saline  county  will  get  a  cut 
from  an  ACP  authorization  in  1970  of  $66,000 
to  the  REAP  sum  of  $37,800  for  1971. 

The  county  committee  hopes  to  receive 
some  additional  money  through  special  au- 
thorizations. Reserve  money  also  is  avail- 
able on  special  projects  of  a  conununity 
effort,  such  as  several  farmers  Joining  to  build 
a  fiood  control  dam  to  protect  land  on  sev- 
eral farms. 

The  new  program  is  to  be  Implemented  by 
the  ASCS.  County  development  groups,  con- 
sisting of  local  tJSDA  agencies  met  in  Feb- 
ruary to  set  program  guidelines  tailored  to 
local  needs  based  on  programs  suggested  by 
the  state  development  group. 

Chairman  of  the  Saline  county  ASC  com- 
mittee is  Herman  WUl.  Other  members  are 
D.  E.  Wlnslow  and  Merlin  J.  Banker. 

"Environmental  problems  are  caused  by 
all  of  us,  both  town  and  country  people,  and 
solutions  must  come  from  all  of  us  working 
together,"  Will  said. 

"For  Instance,  pollution  of  our  streams 
and  lakes  comes  from  varied  sources,  in- 
cluding industrial  wastes,  city  sewage  and 
farmland  drainage.  Pollution  is  caused  by 
the  same  people  who  virant  clean  water  and 
unspoiled  countryside. 

"We  consiilted  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
time  we  had  with  interested  agencies  and 
groups  before  the  1971  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram were  established  for  Saline  county." 
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"Piupose  of  the  state  development  group 
getting  together  is  to  review  the  national 
program  and  practices  and  determine  which 
are  appUcate  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  The 
same  thing  is  practiced  at  the  county  level," 
McChesney  said. 

CONSIDER   APPLICABTTiITT 

He  explained  that  the  oounty  development 
group  tries  to  keep  in  mind  the  national 
goals  of  true  soil  conservation  practices  and 
their  applicabiUty  to  Saline  county  land  and 
farm  owners. 

After  county  development  groups  meet 
and  decide  uj>on  a  program,  it  Is  submitted 
to  the  state  development  group  for  approval. 

The  Salina  oounty  program  was  approved 
in  late  February  and  sign-up  began  March  1 
at  the  Saline  county  ASC  office. 

It  is  a  continuous  sign-up  program,  and 
the  local  office  can  accept  sign-up  and  ap- 
prove applications  as  long  as  funds  are 
available.  McChesney  said  farmers  should 
be  conscious  that  an  early  sign-up  Is  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  of  cost-sharing,  since  funds 
were  reduced  by  about  30  percent. 

Guidelines  of  approved  practices  In  the 
1971  program  that  county  committees  could 
choose  from  included  contour  strip-crop- 
ping; field  strip-cropping;  planting  forestry 
trees  or  shrubs;  artificial  reseeding;  springs 
or  seeps;  water  impoimdment  reservoirs; 
pipelines  for  livestock  water;  improving 
stands  of  forest  trees;  establishing  sod 
waterways;  constructing  terraces;  diver- 
sions; erosion  control  or  detention  dams; 
outlet  structures;  stubble  mulching;  con- 
tour farming;  vrtldllfe  food  plots,  habitat 
and  cover;  shallow  water  areas;  reservoln 
for  wildlife;  installing  buried  irrigation 
pipe;  unvegetated  waterway  channels;  and 
pollution  abatement  and  conservation  rates 
for  low- income  farmers. 

In  1970  \mder  ACP,  the  national  program 
had  one  pollution  abatement  practice,  while 
in  1971,  the  REAP  program  includes  10  such 
practices. 

OTHERS    ADDED 

One  pollution  abatement  practice  and  2 
recreational  practices  were  added  to  the 
Saline  county  program  this  year.  Programs 
for  animal  waste  storage  facilities  is  the 
pollution  abatement  practice  to  be  added 
this  year.  The  exlsttng  program  was  lagoons 
for  animal  wastes.  The  state  office  also  told 
the  local  office  that  diversions  for  manage- 
ment of  animal  wastes  covUd  be  approved 
through  the  existing  practice  of  diversion 
terraces. 

Recreational  practices  in  the  new  Saline 
county  program  Include  shallow  water  areas 
for  wildlife  and  ponds  or  dams  for  wildlife. 
Saline  county  had  recreational  practices 
several  years  ago,  but  participation  was  not 
good  and  they  were  renioved  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  ASC  county  committees  consxilt  with 
other  agencies  in  formulating  the  program, 
but  the  committee  makes  final  decisions  on 
what  to  Include  in  the  program.  The  com- 
mittee this  year  decided  fencing  of  cropland 
seeded  back  to  grass  had  little  conservation 
benefit,  so  this  practice  was  removed  from 
the  Saline  county  program  for  1971. 

The  new  program  gives  lower  priorities  to 
conservation  practices  which  are  produotion- 
oriented  or  which  provide  only  temporary 
benefits. 

"The  reason  the  ACP  program  was  criti- 
cized by  President  Nixon  and  others  in  the 
present"  administration,  is  they  felt  that  It 
was  assisting  or  contributing  to  over-produc- 
tion. Fortunately,  In  Kansas  we  had  fewer 
production-type  practices  than  some  other 
states."  McChesney  said. 

He  cited  the  practice  of  using  agricultural 
limestone,  a  practice  included  under  the 
ACP  program.  Purpose  of  adding  the  lime- 
stone was  to  neutralize  the  soil  in  order  to 
increase  production  of  legumes  and  cool  sea- 
son grasses.  McChesney  said  farmers  would 
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follow  some  oX  theee  practices,  an^ay, 
without  the  cost-sharing  on  fertilizer  and 
lime. 

Other  examples  are  land  leveling  followed 
by  flood  Irrigation,  and  drainage  dltche^. 

"What  the  new  program  does  la  emphlislze 
the  true  conservation  and  pollution  at)ate- 
ment  practices,"  McChesney  said. 

Saline  county  has  had  land  leveling  and 
drainage  ditches  In  past  programs,  an4  for 
1971  It  was  left  to  the  dlacrlmlnatlon  of 
county  committees  If  production-type  orao- 
tlces  were  left  In  the  1971  program.  "If 
county  committees  felt  they  needed  Idenltlcal 
practices  for  1971  In  order  to  have  a  ^ell- 
balanced  conservation  program,  they  cpuld 
Include  some  production-type  pracHoee. 
These  are  no  longer  Included  In  the  national 
program,  but  counties  can  request  the^  as 
special  practices. 

"Their  addition  to  the  program  this  ye«ir 
Is  to  bridge  the  gap  from  ACP  to  MAP, 
then  the  practices  can  be  dropped  entirely 
for  1972."  I 

Saline  county  requested  drainage  dlfches 
and  land  leveling  for  1971,  but  cost  ahare 
rates  are  much  lower  on  these  practices 
tliaii  on  tb«  true  conservation  practlc 


STATE       DEPARTMENT       BUREAU- 
CRATS STILL  RIDE  ROUGHSHOD 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLI 

OF    IOWA 

-IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\ 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide 
ly  read  national  news  weekly,  Huinan 
Events,  printed  an  article  in  its  Majj  15, 
1971,  issue  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  re- 
porter Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  to  whidh  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
should  provide  the  public  with  an  ex  ?la- 
nation  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  trigic 
story. 
Stat*  Dkpartmknt  Bttreauceats  Sth-l    Ride 

BOTTGHSHOD CHAKUS  THOMAS  CASE  FOL- 
LOWS ON  Heels  op  Otkpka  and  HEMEifWAY 
Ousters  | 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff)  [ 

The  personnel  file  of  Charles  W.  Thdmas 
bulks  large  with  tributes  to  his  brilliant  e  as 
a  hard-working  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
worked  "within  the  system"  and  In  the  end  he 
demonstrated  that  he  knew  how  to  beat  the 
brutal,  mediocre  bureaucrats  and  petty  ;x)ll- 
tlclans  who  run  the  Foreign  Service  Syabem. 
At  4  p.m.  on  AprU  12,  1971,  Thomas  shot 
himself. 

Within  the  system,  Charles  Thomas,  qead, 
was  worth  a  pension  of  95,600  a  year  to  feup- 
port  his  wife  Cynthia  and  their  two  chlK  iren 
As  a  48-year-old  Class  4  Foreign  Setvlce 
officer,  Thomas  had  13  more  years  befoiB  he 
could  have  started  to  collect  on  the  annuity 
that  did  not  mature  until  age  60. 

Alive,  Thomas  could  withdraw  only 
accumulated  $10,000  In  the  Foreign  Se^lce 
annuity  fund  and  he  had  already  borrt>wed 
far  In  excess  of  that  In  his  two-year  effort  to 
shift  from  the  Foreign  Service  to  another 
career. 

An  hour  before  he  took  his  life,  he 
his  wife  he  hsul  decided  to  withdraw 
money  for  another  try  at  making  the  trinsl 
tlon  to  private  life.  He  felt  It  wovild  take 
three  years  to  establish  a  law  practice.  But, 
sometime  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  Thomas  had 
concluded  that  drawing  the  910,000  out  of 
the  annuity  fund  would  leave  his  family 
without  protection. 

He  was  another  victim  of  the  "selectJ  out 
system"  In  the  Foreign  Service  that  Is  w  sed 
Ing  out  many  of  the  most  capable  oil  cers 
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while  permitting  some  of  the  deadwood  to 
remain  on  top  In  a  structure  that  demands 
conformity. 

Thomas'  background  made  him  too  well 
qualified  for  most  Jobs  and  In  those  Jobs 
where  his  qualifications  were  desired  there 
was  apparently  a  lingering  question  about 
why  he  was  being  dropped. 

There  had  been  some  moments  of  dis- 
couragement In  writing  hundreds  of  letters 
of  appUcaUon  for  Jobs  up  to  and  Including 
that  of  executive  secretary  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  a  Job  that  thoee  who  knew  him 
said  he  was  well  qualified  to  do.  In  his  last 
week  of  struggling  as  public  defender  of  the 
indigent  at  $7.60  when  employed,  he  had 
considered  taking  a  night  waiter  Job.  Two 
nights  before  his  death,  his  wife  had  tried 
her  hand  at  cooking  for  a  party. 

The  morning  of  the  day  Thomas  shot  him- 
self, he  had  received  three  rejection  letters 
to  add  to  the  nearly  2,000  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  less  than  three  ye«u^.  The  last 
rejection  came  from  a  Capitol  Hill  staff  Job 
where  a  decision  had  been  made  to  hire  a 
"younger  man." 

He  had  been  counting  on  Congress,  but, 
"I've  exhausted  my  contacts  in  Congrees," 
he  told  his  wife  shortly  before  noon.  He 
did  not  say  it  despondently,  for  that  was 
not  his  way.  but  he  was  simply  accepting 
the  fact  he  would  have  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
a  Job. 

Thomas  had  known  adversity  in  his  earlier 
years.  He  was  bom  to  poor  parents  in 
Orange,  Tex.,  and  by  age  four  was  an  orphan 
living  In  the  home  of  a  sister  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.  But  he  also  had  the  success  which 
comes  through  hard  work,  careful  planning 
and  education. 

For  46  of  his  48  years  Thomas  was  another 
Horatio  Alger.  A  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  he  stood  fourth  In  academic 
standing  and  was  president  of  his  class  at 
North  Side  High  School  In  Port  Wayne.  He 
wa£  selected  an  alternate  for  appointment 
to  the  military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Instead,  he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  in  eco- 
nomics and  government  from  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston.  supplementing  a 
scholarship  by  working  as  a  busboy.  Janitor 
and  farm  worker. 

After  serving  as  a  Navy  fighter  pilot  In 
World  War  II.  Thomas  returned  to  North- 
western UnlvCTslty  Law  School  In  Chicago 
again  on  a  scholarship  and  received  an  LLB 
degree.  Later  he  earned  a  doctorate  in  Inter- 
national law  and  International  relations 
from  the  University  of  Paris. 

He  was  fluent  In  French  and  Spanish  and 
had  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of 
German,  Italian  and  Portugueee.  He  had 
been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  before 
the  bar  in  Illinois,  the  District  of  Colima- 
bla  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Prom  the  time  he  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1951,  Thomas  had  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord that  had  brought  high  praise  from  all 
of  the  ambassadors  he  served.  An  Inspector 
general's  report,  by  Ambassador  Robert  Mc- 
Cllntock,  had  recommended  In  1966  that  he 
receive  an  immediate  promotion  to  Orade  3 
and  assignment  to  the  National  War  College. 

The  McCUntock  report  was  mlsfiled  in  the 
personnel  office  of  the  State  Department  In 
the  flle  of  another  Charles  W.  Thomas,  then 
consul  general  In  Antwerp  and  he  missed 
consideration  by  the  selection  board  in  ses- 
sion that  year. 

A  special  plea  from  American  Ambassador 
Fulton  Freeman,  who  had  headed  the  em- 
bassy, failed  to  prod  the  Foreign  Service 
into  corrective  action.  Ambassador  Freeman 
wrote  an  unusual  four-page  letter  of  his 
"surprise  and  disappointment"  that  Thomas 
was  not  included  in  the  1968  promotion 
list,  and  stated  that  the  comments  by  rating 
officer  Joseph  Montllor  that  Thomas  was 
"not  ready  for  promotion  to  Class  3  this 
year"  and  bad  been  "needlessly  and  un- 
fairly prejudicial  and  was  directly  contrary 
to  my  own  Judgment." 
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On  May  6,  1968,  Ambassador  Freeman 
wrote  to  John  M.  Steeves,  then  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service,  to  express  his 
great  concern  about  the  Thomas  case  and 
what  appetired  to  be  a  'mlscarrtage  of  jus- 
tice" m  the  failure  to  promote  Thomas  to 
Class  3. 

"But  I  feel  even  more  strongly  that  the 
Foreign  Service  stands  to  lose  an  able,  ef- 
fective, competent,  dedicated  and  sincerely 
respected  team  If  the  Thomases  are  forced 
to  resign  because  of  a  time  in  grade — a  loss 
which  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  the  Foreign 
Service  can  111  be  afforded,"  Ambassador  Free- 
man wrote  from  Mexico  City. 

Director  General  Steeves  took  no  special 
action  to  see  that  the  Thomas  matter  re- 
ceived appropriate  attention  and  did  not 
even  coniro  whether  an  Investigation  was 
made  regarding  comments  that  Charles  G. 
Stefan,  a  later  rating  officer  In  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  had  been  forced 
by  the  political  counselor,  Wallace  W.  Stuart, 
to  hold  back  high  praise  of  Mr.  Thomas  in 
two  subsequent  yearly  reports  because  such 
praise  would  appear  inconsistent  with  pre- 
vious unfavorable  reports  by  Montllor. 

In  spite  of  Freeman's  letter  on  May  6, 
1968,  the  State  Department  refused  to  re- 
view  the  record  by  Joseph  Montllor,  or  to 
examine  the  action  of  the  political  counselor 
who  had  insisted  the  high  praise  of  Thomas 
be  withheld  because  it  would  seem  Incon- 
sistent with  the  earlier  report. 

The  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  cor- 
rect the  record  or  to  try  to  be  fair  and 
Just  in  the  handling  of  this  case  Is  a  sorry 
reflection  upon  everyone  in  the  system.  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  William  Ma- 
comber  Jr.,  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service  John  H.  Burns  and  Deputy  Director 
General  Howard  P.  Mace  have  full  knowledge 
of  this  case  and  have  had  correspondence 
dealing  with  It. 

Norbert  Wyss,  an  attorney  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind..  and  a  high  school  friend  of  Thomas, 
had  followed  his  career  with  satisfaction  and 
considered  him  a  success  as  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer.  He  found  unbelievable  the  back- 
ground of  the  misplaced  Inspector  general 
report  and  the  futility  of  the  ambassador's 
letter  trying  to  correct  the  record. 

Appreciating  the  need  for  a  bipartisan 
push,  he  contacted  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D.- 
Ind.)  and  Rep.  Ross  Adair  (R.-Ind.)  to  try 
to  right  the  wrong.  The  more  he  Investigated 
the  more  enraged  he  became  at  the  system. 
The  same  was  true  of  Larry  Cummlngs,  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Bayh.  who  found  the  corre- 
spondence with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  William  Macomber  Jr.  totally  xmsaOs- 
factory. 

"I  am  unsatisfied  with  the  letter  and  re- 
main disturbed  by  Mr.  Thomas'  case  because 
of  what  it  reveals  about  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  State,"  Sen.  Bayh 
wrote  to  Macomber  after  having  received  a 
letter  signed  by  a  new  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  David  Abshire. 

"Even  if  Mr.  Thomas  had  been  the  medi- 
ocrity that  Mr.  Abshire  alleges  him  to  be, 
equity  wovild  dictate  that  he  be  promoted 
so  that  he  could  retire  thereafter  with  a 
pension.  I  find  it  shocking  that  a  man  with 
21  years  toward  retirement  is  forced  to  re- 
tire at  age  47.  after  dedicating  his  life  to 
the  career  principle." 

"I  imderstand  that  Wallace  Stuart  did  all 
he  could  to  discredit  Mr.  Thomas  through- 
out his  tour  In  Mexico  City  in  order  to  Justi- 
fy that  first  unfavorable  report  and  peihaps 
out  of  Jealousy  of  Mr.  Thomas'  outstanding 
work  and  impressive  contacts,"  Bayh  wrote, 
"I  am  told  that  Stuart  was  later  selected  out 
for  substandard  performance." 

In  other  ways  the  revised  time  schedule 
worked  against  Thomas.  Bayh  wrote.  "Al- 
thovigh  Ambassador  Freeman  considered  Mr. 
Thomas  his  most  outstanding  officer,  opti- 
mum praise  had  to  be  directed  to  those  offi- 
cers whose  careers  were  placed  in  immediate 
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leopardy  by  the  new  tlme-in-class  rules."  (A 
Class  4  Foreign  Service  officer  was  forced  out 
If  he  was  not  promoted  in  eight  years.)  Bayh 
commented  on  "the  chaos"  that  resulted 
from  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 

eame. 

Support  for  Thomas  came  from  liberal 
Democrat  Bayh  as  well  as  Ross  Adair,  Repub- 
lican conservative.  It  came  from  Ben.  John 
Pastore  (D.-R.I.)  and  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R.-Ky.)  and  others. 

The  injustice  Is  not  the  fault  of  one  ad- 
ministration. It  started  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  carried  over  into  the  Nixon 
Administration.  It  Is  doubtful  if  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  or  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  had  direct  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  this  case,  but  In  the  broad 
sense  it  was  their  responsibility  to  find  out. 

Direct  responsibility  has  fallen  on  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration 
William  Macomber  Jr.  who  consistently  gives 
Congress  bureaucratic  reasons  why  nothing 
can  be  done  to  correct  Injustices  in  the  For- 
eign Service  system. 

The  State  Department  did  not  admit  the 
mlsflllng  of  crucial  reports  In  the  Thomas 
case  could  cause  an  Injustice  and  did  not 
bother  to  investigate  charges  of  malicious 
rigging  of  records  In  the  Thomas  case.  That 
would  have  opened  up  a  whole  range  of  nasty 
problems  Macomber  and  Mace  did  not  want 
to  face. 

No  records  are  kept  on  reasons  for  the 
actions  by  the  selection  boards.  Consequent- 
ly, no  one  is  able  to  go  back  and  question 
these  at  a  later  stage.  It  makes  arbitrary 
personnel  decisions  for  friends  and  political 
favorites  easier. 

If  State  never  admits  that  the  system 
could  be  wrong,  and  never  permits  Investi- 
gation, the  system  then  cannot  be  proven 
wrong.  It  Is  bad  business  to  look  back  to 
determine  right  or  wrong  on  policy  matters. 
It  Is  bad  business  to  prove  high  State  De- 
partment officials  will  lie  and  frame  subordi- 
nates who  dissent. 

John  Hemenway,  44,  another  Foreign 
Service  4,  was  severed  by  State  In  the  same 
time  frame  as  Thomas.  Hemenway,  a  Naval 
Academy  graduate  and  Rhodes  Scholar, 
simply  had  not  been  promoted  in  eight  years. 
He  was  dropped  following  sharp  policy  dif- 
ferences with  a  superior  on  German  affairs 
It  Is  his  contention  those  superiors  have  lied 
and  distorted  the  record  and  that  those  lies 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  his  failure  to  win 
promotion.  He  Is  now  seeking  a  forum  In 
which  he  can  prove  those  charges. 

Hemenway's  efforts  to  work  within  the 
system  faUed,  so  he  challenged  the  system 
in  a  grievance  procedure.  Fortunately,  after 
leaving  the  State  Department  he  took  a 
higher  post  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
has  been  able  to  carry  on  a  legal  challenge. 

The  State  Department  has  fought  his  every 
effort  to  get  a  hearing  and  to  subpoena 
witnesses  to  prove  his  personnel  record  has 
been  marred  by  lies  and  distortions.  He  says 
he  simply  wants  to  "put  all  the  facts  on  the 
line,"  and  Macomber  and  Mace  have  put 
barr'.ers  In  the  way  even  to  the  point  of  vio- 
lating a  State  Department  rxile  to  fire  two 
grievance  panel  members  In  the  middle  of 
a  hearing  now  in  progress. 

Stephen  Koczak,  another  former  Foreign 
Service  officer,  has  been  conducting  a  four- 
year  fight  for  the  right  to  examine  his  per- 
•onnel  record  at  State  and  to  cross-examine 
wperlor  officers  who,  he  contends,  conspired 
to  rig  the   record   against   him. 

Two  points  were  Involved.  One  was  a  policy 
difference,  upon  which  events  have  since 
proved  Koczak  right.  The  other  Involved  a 
decision  Koczak  made  to  report  a  aerlous 
security  violation  Involving  a  superior. 
Koczak  contends  that  Instead  of  being  com- 
mended for  taking  proper  action,  the  ambas- 
sador did  not  follow  up  the  violation  but 
permitted  the  man  whom  Koczak  had  re- 
P«Ted  to  write  Koczak's  fitness  report. 
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Althotigh  Koczak  fought  this  battle,  and 
won  an  assurance  his  fitness  report  written 
by  the  security  violator  would  not  be  used 
against  him,  he  learned  that  it  was  not 
removed  from  the  file  and  was  in  fact  used 
later  as  grounds  for  selecting  him  out. 

Macomber  and  Mace  continue  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  Koczak's  effort  to  examine  the 
record  and  to  prove  that  "lies"  have  been 
used  in  selecting  him  out,  and  that  those 
same  "lies"  have  been  used  to  prejudice  em- 
ployers when  he  has  sought  employment. 

Koczak  continues  to  fight  his  battle  from 
a  Job  at  the  American  Federal  Government 
Employee's  Union  office,  where  he  Is  now 
employed  as  a  researcher. 

A  more  celebrated  case  Involves  Otto 
Otepka,  a  former  chief  security  evaluator  at 
State  and  now  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities   Control   Board. 

The  Otepka  case  Is  now  established  as 
permeated  with  Illegal  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping.  It  Is  a  record  filled  with  prov- 
en falsehoods  of  superiors  who  denied  the 
electronics  surveillance  and  then  later  ad- 
mitted they  had  testified  false  when  caught. 
Again  this  took  place  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Howard  P.  Mace  and  in  the  Jurisdiction 
for  which  Macomber  Is  now  responsible. 

Both  Macomber  and  Mace  have  continued 
to  fight  reinstatement  of  Otepka  and  to  de- 
fend the  State  Department  support  of  the 
liars  and  the  illegal  eavesdroppers.  They 
have  placed  every  conceivable  barrier  In  the 
way  of  getting  to  the  truth  for  corrective 
action,  and  have  been  responsible  for  the 
continued  circulation  of  erroneous  letters  on 
the  Otepka  case. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  may  not  have 
direct  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  the 
Thomas  case,  but  he  nevertheless  bears  re- 
sponsibility for  what  Is  taking  place  In  his 
department  and  for  p)ermltttng  Macomber 
to  continue  practices  which  result  In  such 
Injustices  as  the  Thomas  case. 

The  secretary  of  state  expressed  high- 
minded  goals  for  the  deijartment  when  he 
took  office  In  January  1969.  His  stated  ob- 
jective was  to  establish  a  spirit  which  In 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  lead  to  "a 
receptive  and  open  establishment  where  di- 
vergent views  are  fully  and  promptly  passed 
on  for  decision." 

"We  must  tap  all  the  creative  Ideas  and 
energies  of  this  department  In  the  formula- 
tion of  a  foreign  policy  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  future,"  Rogers  said.  "Only  if 
we  do  so  can  we  systematically  delineate 
meaningful  alternatives  from  which  the 
President  can  determine  a  considered  policy 
course." 

It  vyas,  Rogers  said,  a  follow-up  of  the  ob- 
servation that  candidate  Nixon  had  made  In 
September  1968,  about  the  need  to  "bring 
dissenters  into  policy  discussions,  not  freeze 
them  out."  "We  should  Invite  constructive 
criticism,  not  only  because  the  critics  have  a 
right  to  be  heard,  but  also  because  they  have 
something  worth  hearing."  Nixon  had  said. 

Aside  from  pompous  statements,  Rogers 
and  Macomber  have  done  little  to  change  the 
personnel  policies  that  caxised  the  tragedy 
of  Charles  Thomas. 

In  the  days  after  Thomas  died.  Sen. 
Cooper  wrote  a  note  of  condolence  express- 
ing "regret"  there  vsras  nothing  any  combina- 
tion of  senators  or  congressmen  seemed  to 
"oe  able  to  do  about  the  Injustices  In  the 
Foreign  Service  system. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  Charies 
Thomas  had  discussed  a  book  on  "Reform 
In  America"  with  a  publisher.  He  had  com- 
pleted an  outline  and  one  chapter.  In  the 
process,  he  quipped  to  his  wife  that  an  aw- 
ful funny  book  could  be  written  about  his 
own  struggles  to  correct  the  record.  He  rea- 
soned that  few  would  believe  a  serious  book 
about  the  raw  Injustices  of  the  Foreign 
Service  system. 

There  Is  wry  hiunor  In  the  fact  that  his 
death  might  correct  obvious  Injustices  that 
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have    seldom    received    the    attention    they 
merit. 


RED  STAR  OVER  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOT7TH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
foremost  writers  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional security  is  Mr.  Anthony  Harrigan, 
former  associate  editor  of  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  and  present  executive 
vice  president  o:'  the  Southern  States  In- 
dustrial Council. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Harrigan  wrote  an  ex- 
tremely perceptive  series  on  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
critical  need  for  modernization  of  our 
own  fleet  there.  Now  he  has  performed 
a  similar  service  by  exposing  the  serious 
threat  of  Soviet  imperialism  in  the  area 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  an  excellent  article  entitled  "Red 
Star  over  the  Indian  Ocean,"  Harrigan 
describes  the  intense  Soviet  naval  build- 
up in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  its 
meaning  to  the  free  world.  So  that  my 
colleagues  can  study  this  exceptionally 
well-written  discussion  of  the  situation 
we  face  in  this  strategic  area  of  the 
world,  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  comments. 

[From  NatlonaJ  Review,  Apr.  20,  1971] 

Rb)  8ta«  Ov«b  th«  Ikdian  Ockak 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

If  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath's  warning 
that  "the  frontiers  of  Soviet  ambition  are 
not  bound  by  the  Mediterranean"  failed  to 
alert  the  Free  World  to  the  threat  inherent 
in  the  USSR's  naval  buildup  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  sudden  appearance  of  Soviet 
cruiser  Aleksandr  Suvotov  off  Singapore  dur- 
ing the  recent  Commonwealth  conference 
shoxUd  have  wakened  many  leaders  to  the 
reality  of  Soviet  power  In  the  great  southern 
ocean. 

At  long  last,  Soviet  Imperialism  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  Is  a  matter  of  at  least  limited 
concern  In  Washington.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  decision  of  U.S.  and  British  authorities 
to  construct  a  commxinlcatlons  facility  on 
Diego  Garcia,  an  atoll  In  the  middle  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Awareness  of  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  this  28  million  sqtiare  mile  ooe- 
anlc  region  Is  late  in  coming,  however.  More 
than  a  decade  ago.  Admirals  Arlelgh  Burke 
and  John  S.  McCain  Jr.  warned  of  the  inevi- 
table Soviet  effort  to  fill  the  Indian  Ocean 
power  vacutmi.  Rear  Admiral  M.  W.  Cagle 
spoke  of  the  "Forgotten  Ocean."  Because 
such  leaders  weren't  heeded,  the  United 
States  today  is  without  naval  forces  or  bases 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  American  admiral 
who  commands  the  token  Middle  East  force  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  flies  his  flag  from  an  anti- 
quated seaplane  tender.  Meanwhile,  power- 
ful, rocket-armed  Soviet  frigates  show  the 
Red  flag  from  Bombay  to  Mombassa  and 
Mauritius  to  Singapore. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  Soviet  naval  build- 
up in  the  Indian  Ocean — the  overall  stra- 
tegic objective — still  Isn't  fully  appreciated 
In  the  United  States.  Judging  by  low-key  of- 
flclal  comments  and  press  reaction.  This  was 
the  situation  when  Soviet  naval  vessels 
first  appeared  In  the  Mediterranean  In  the 
1960s.  The  USSR  was  dismissed  as  a  "land 
animal."  Today,  Its  naval  forces  In  the  Medi- 
terranean are  more  modem  and  powerful 
than  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  except  for  carrier 
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ftlrcraft.  The  M«d  la  well  on  Its  way  toj  being 
»  Soviet  lake.  The  same  process  Is  und(  r  way 
In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  astonishing  power  shift  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  recently  described  bj  Paul 
Dodd,  Christian  Science  Monitor  correa|>ond- 
•nt,  writing  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa: 

"Three  years  ago  the  Indian  Oceati  was 
almost  exclusively  a  British  area  of  inOuence 
with  the  Soviets  rarely  If  ever  seen.  Today 
the  Russian  Indian  Ocean  fleet  consists  of 
fifteen  warships  including  gulded-mlsslle  ves- 
sels, destroyers  and  submarines.  The  num- 
bers fluctuate  with  reports  Indicating  that 
It  has  been  as  high  as  thlri^." 

This  coetly  commitment  of  ships  and'  man- 
power to  a  remote  oceanic  region  reflects 
Russia's  end\iring  goal  of  world  conquest. 
Seventeen  countries  occoipy  the  rtmland  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Each  of  them  Is  vtilner- 
Bble  to  Soviet  power  projected  acros4  blue 
water. 

In  part,  the  current  Soviet  move  inio  the 
Indian  Ocean  Is  realization  of  the  drefun  of 
czarist  Russia.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  In 
1807,  Czar  Alexander  contemplated  an  Inva- 
sion of  India  through  Persia.  Throughout 
the  nineteenth  century.  Great  Britain  feared 
and  guarded  against  a  Russian  attack  on  the 
rich  subcontinent  of  India.  Prince  TJkhtom- 
sky,  traveling  with  the  czar  in  Asia  in  1890- 
Bl,  wrote  of  Russia  and  its  oceanic  frobtiers, 
saying:  "There  are  no  and  there  cani^ot  be 
any  frontiers  for  us  in  Asia  with  the  excep- 
tion of  limitless  seas."  He  saw  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  frontier  of  opportunity,  n<|t  as  a 
barrier  In  our  time,  the  Soviet  regime  clear- 
ly aims  at  domination  of  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere. The  development  and  deployment  of 
Soviet  naval  power  are  shaped  to  that  end. 
Pirst,  rocket-armed  warships  were  designed 
and  built  to  give  the  USSR  a  naval  capability 
beyond  the  range  of  landbased  Soviet  air- 
craft. Then  the  new  naval  forces  were  inoved 
into  the  vital  inner  sea — the  Mediterrinean. 
Next  came  the  consolidation  of  military  pow- 
er in  the  land-sea  zone  between  Alexandria 
and  Aden.  That  militarized  corridor  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Arabian  Seaa  la  com- 
parable to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone — a  major 
strategic  point  of  control  and  supply.  Now, 
In  the  19708,  the  Soviet  naval  forces  are  se- 
cure in  their  rear  area  and  in  position  jvastly 
to  extend  their  operations  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

No  strong  naval  force  serves  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  Soviet  push  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
world.  British  naval  forces  East  of  Suet  con- 
sist of  a  handful  of  ships — none  equipped 
with  ship-to-ship  missiles.  American  |  naval 
forces  are  limited  to  an  occasional  vess^  from 
the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Pacific — usiially  a 
destroyer  built  during  World  War  n  afid  no 
match  for  a  modem  Soviet  warship.  Ttik  Aus- 
tralian and  South  African  navies  are  mbdern. 
efficient  but  small.  Pakistan's  naval  (forces 
are  Insignlfloant.  The  Indian  navy  (i^esn't 
ooxmt,  for  India  is  increasingly  cooparatlve 
with  the  USSR  Foreign  Minister  Siwaran 
Singh.,  India's  delegate  to  the  recent  Com- 
monwealth conference,  told  the  meeting  that 
countries  bordering  the  Indian  Oceai|  were 
much  more  concerned  over  the  gro^fth  of 
South  African  military  power  than  any  hypo- 
thetical Soviet  threat.  India  actually  seems 
pleased  at  the  arrival  of  the  Soviets  \a  the 
Indian  Ocean,  viewing  the  naval  actl^ty  as 
fresh  humiliation  for  the  Western  powers. 
Dev  Muraka.  writing  In  the  Indian  Express, 
has  said  that  the  "arrival  of  the  Soviei  navy 
means  that  for  the  first  time  since  Vacco  da 
Oama.  Western  naval  supremacy  Is  j  faced 
with  a  serious  challenge."  i 

THE    PSIZI 

The  Important  question  Is:  Where  are  the 
Soviets  going?  What  is  their  primary  bbjec- 
tlve  In  the  Indian  Ocean?  ] 

Their  Initial  goal  would  seem  to  b^  psy- 
chological. The  rimland  cotin tries  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  Soviet  naval  presence.  RbvoIu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonary  regimes  look  on  the  supremacy  of 
Soviet  seapower  as  another  and  perhaps  final 
blow  to  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
West  in  the  Afro- Asian  world.  They  hope  that 
Soviet  naval  might  will  be  used  to  himible 
remaining  Europeanized  nations  bordering 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Those  Indian  Ocean  coun- 
tries that  aren't  anti-Western  are  fearful  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  and  the  capability  for  pressure 
that  it  represents.  Finally,  the  two  strong 
Western  countries  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
world — Australia  and  South  Africa — are 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  a  direct  confronta- 
tion with  Soviet  might  sometime  in  the 
19708.  And  Japan,  a  Pacific  Ocean  country, 
also  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  the  naval  means  to  halt  the  oil,  iron 
and  coal  shipments  on  which  Japanese  in- 
dustry depends.  The  Japanese  Maritime  Self- 
Defense  Force,  while  gaining  in  strength.  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  defend  Japan's  lifeline 
across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Britain  Is  the  major  power  that  Is  most 
concerned  and  articulate  about  security  for 
shipping  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Britain  covUd 
not  survive  economically  if  her  merchant  ves- 
sels were  denied  access  to  Indian  Ocean  ports 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  naval  harassment.  Prime 
Minister  Heath  stated  the  situation  with 
complete  accuracy  when  he  said  that  the 
Cape  route  around  southern  Africa  is  "vital 
to  o\ir  lives."  Even  the  previous  Labor  gov- 
ernment understood  this  fact  and  perniltted 
ship  visits  to  Cape  Town.  An  average  of  one 
hundred  Royal  Navy  vessels  have  called  at 
South  African  ports  each  year  since  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1967.  The  initial 
concern  of  the  British  is  for  the  safety  of 
shipping  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  an  era  of 
Soviet  naval  supremacy.  A  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  ocean  commerce  moves  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa — approximately  fourteen  thousand 
vessels  a  year. 

The  Socialist  government  of  Britain  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  when  it  established  a 
naval  patrol  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  and 
halted  vessels  entering  Portuguese  seaports 
with  oil  and  other  materials  bound  for  Rho- 
desia. The  Soviets  may  cite  this  precedent  If 
they  should  attempt  to  establish  closed  sea 
zones  at  various  points  along  the  rim  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  At  present  the  Western  na- 
tions lack  the  naval  forces  East  of  Suez  nec- 
essary to  maintain  open  sea  lanes  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Many  nations  have  to  be  mind- 
ful of  this  danger.  Japan,  for  example,  does 
a  large  volume  of  business  with  South  Africa 
and  is  counting  on  vastly  expanding  its 
trans-Indian  Ocean  trade — even  to  the  point 
of  planning  a  highway  across  Africa  from 
Mombassa  in  Kenya  to  Lagos  In  Nigeria. 

Looking  beyond  the  shipping  problem,  the 
West  has  to  calculate  the  ultimate  Soviet 
targets  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  estimate  the 
means  likely  to  be  employed  to  attain  the 
objectives — in  order  to  institute  the  proper 
countermeasures.  Two  nations — Australia 
and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa — must  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  Soviet  targets  be- 
cause they  are  rich,  capitalist  states  and, 
as  such,  strong  points  in  the  Western  world 
that  the  USSR  is  Ideologically  committed  to 
liquidate.  In  oolnt  of  time,  the  threat  to 
Australia  Is  mrre  remote  because  It  Is  an 
island  continent,  vast  In  size  and  free  cf 
revolutionary  elements  within.  In  all  llkell- 
hocd.  the  Soviet  throat  to  Australia  will 
materialize  only  if  and  when  the  USSR 
makes  Its  ma'cr  move  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

South  Africa  undoubtedly  stands  out 
as  the  nrlr.cpal  rrizs  of  a  Soviet  Indian 
Ocean  strategy  because  of  the  Republic's 
immense  mineral  wealth  ard  huge  indus- 
trial plant.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  seize  con- 
trol of  South  Africa,  the  wcrld  power  balance 
would  be  decisively  tipped  In  favor  cf  the 
Communist  system.  The  West  most  probably 
couldn't  recover  from  loss  of  the  African 
subcontinent — potentially  the  world's  rich- 
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est  region  because  of  colossal  mineral  re- 
sources.  A  Soviet-inspired  assault  from  the 
land  side  isn't  likely  because  of  the  weak- 
ness of  African  nations  and  increasing  rec- 
ognition in  some  of  those  states  that  peaceful 
cooperation  with  the  Republic  Is  desirable 
The  Soviets,  however,  can  directly  project 
their  power  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  can 
use  their  growing  naval  might  to  threaten 
not  only  South  Africa  but  also  Portuguese 
Mozambique  and  the  Malagasy  Republic  on 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  Tanzania,  oriented 
toward  Peking,  also  is  likely  to  feel  the  pgy. 
chologlcal  impact  of  Soviet  warships  off- 
shore. The  Soviets  learned  the  lessons  of  sea 
power  in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962  and  clearly 
Intend  to  apply  their  new  understanding 
along  the  entire  east  coast  of  Africa. 

A   NEW    "standing   FOBCT" 

The  Soviets  already  have  their  forces  based 
on  the  Uland  of  Socotra  off  the  Horn  of 
Africa — an  excellent  point  for  control  of 
the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Island  that  bears 
watching  is  Mauritius,  an  independent  state 
comprising  720  square  miles  and  located  some 
five  hundred  mUes  to  the  east  of  Madagascar. 
Soviet  naval  vessels  have  made  a  number  of 
visits  to  the  island.  Mauritius  has  an  inter- 
national airfield  capable  of  handling  multi- 
engine  military  Jets.  The  harbor  at  Port 
Louis  Is  dredged  to  32  feet.  Prom  the  Soviet 
standpoint,  the  opportunities  are  excellent 
because  the  economy  is  weak  and  the  polit- 
ical situation  Is  extremely  unstable — a  situa- 
tion the  Soviets  are  in  a  position  to  exploit. 

Mauritius  Is  the  key  to  Madagascar.  And 
the  Soviets  undoubtedly  believe  that  Mada- 
gascar could  be  turned  into  the  Cuba  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  government  of  the  Mal- 
agasy Republic  has  a  defense  agreement  with 
Prance.  But  France  isn't  likely  to  deploy  ma- 
jor naval  forces  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to  guard 
against  Soviet  action  involving  Madagascar. 
Prom  the  Soviet  standpoint,  the  old  French 
naval  base  at  Diego  Suarez  would  be  the  Ideal 
base  of  operations  against  South  Africa,  Mo- 
zambique and  other  areas  of  the  subconti- 
nent. If  the  Malagasy  Republic  fell  imder  So- 
viet domination,  strategic  rockets  could  be 
placed  on  the  Island  to  intimidate  Western 
governments  In  southern  Africa. 

If  this  projection  of  events  seems  far- 
fetched, one  has  only  to  think  back  to  tbe 
mid-1950s  when  a  Soviet  military  and  naval 
presence  in  the  Caribbean  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  unthinkable.  Today,  we  have  the 
benefit  of  bitter  experience  with  bold  Soviet 
expansionism  into  areas  where  Russia  never 
had  ventiured  in  the  past.  We  can  discern  the 
pattern  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  compre- 
hend the  Kremlin's  effective  use  of  sea  power. 
The  Soviet  Union's  buildup  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  as  purposeful  as  its  campaign  for 
control  of  Cuba  and  the  Mediterranean  lit- 
toral. 

Against  the  background  of  this  developing 
threat,  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  U.S.- 
British  communications  facility  1,300  miles 
south  of  India  must  be  viewed  as  a  small  step 
indeed,  albeit  In  the  right  direction.  A  more 
significant  move  would  be  a  direct  linking 
of  the  South  African  maritime  information 
center  at  Cape  Town  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
operational  control  center.  The  immediate 
need  is  for  improved  surveillance  of  the  So- 
viet Indian  Ocean  force.  More  than  5,500  So- 
viet or  Eastern  bloc  ships  pass  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  In  a  year.  There  should  be  a  com- 
plete sharing  of  data  on  these  vessels  and 
their  movements  among  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  South  Africa.  The  naval  attach* 
post  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Cape  Town 
should  be  upgraded  to  a  flag  rank  position 
for  stepped-up  liaison  on  a  high  level  basis. 

The  absurd  policy — ordered  by  the  John- 
son Administration— of  denying  U.S.  naval 
vessels  authority  to  enter  South  African 
ports  for  routine  calls  or  repairs  should  be 
Junked.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.8.  Govern- 
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ment  should  begin  negotiating  with  the 
Malagasy  RepubUc  for  permission  to  conduct 
reconnaissance  flights  from  airfields  on 
Madagascar.  The  CAPEX  naval  exercises, 
which  the  U.S.  participated  In  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  (involving  Brit- 
uh  American,  Portuguese  and  South  AXri- 
caii  warships) ,  should  be  resumed  at  an  early 
date  with  addition  of  French  and  Australian 
vesseU  if  possible.  Formation  of  a  perma- 
nent multinational  composite  naval  force 
in  the  Indian  Ocean — similar  to  the  NATO 
Standing  Force  approved  In  1967 — would  be 
a  comparatively  Inexpensive  way  of  providing 
at  least  a  partial  counter  to  the  Soviet  fleet 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ideally,  it  would  oper- 
ate out  of  Diego  Suarez— with  air  cover  from 
that  point— and  woiUd  be  controUed  by  the 
new  computerized  Cape  Communications 
Center  planned  near  Simonstown,  South 
Africa.  Eventually,  major  American  fleet 
units  must  be  deployed  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
needed:  a  vision 
No  doubt  the  U.S.  public  is  Ul-prepared  for 
juch  bold  measures,  involving  scrapping  of 
outmoded  political  Inhibitions  acquired  in 
the  19608.  Failure  to  take  bold  military  and 
diplomatic  action  has  cost  the  U.S.  and  its 
Western  friends  dearly  in  recent  years,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean world.  A  bold  move  in  the  late  19B0s 
would  have  denied  the  USSR  control  of  Cuba. 
Another  bold  move  wotild  have  kept  Libya 
out  of  the  revolutionary  orbit.  Inadequate 
vision  or  weakness  of  national  will  with  re- 
spect to  the  mounting  danger  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  could  result  in  a  disaster  of  Infinitely 
greater  scope.  The  history  of  this  planet  for 
half  a  millennium  was  decided  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  the  late  1400s.  Early  in  that  cen- 
tury. Admiral  Cheng  Ho  of  China  sent  ships 
as  far  as  Aden  and  southern  Africa.  The 
Chinese  ships  were  larger  than  the  Portu- 
guese vessels.  They  could  have  sailed  to 
Europe  or  South  America.  But  court  officials 
didn't  understand  sea  power.  New  voyages 
were  forbidden.  Records  of  the  voyages  were 
destroyed.  Thus  the  Portuguese  swept  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  set  the  stage  for  five 
centuries  of  European  domination  of  Asia. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  is  preparing  to 
sweep  into  the  Indian  Ocean  world  and 
dominate  the  region  for  generations  to  come. 
The  future  of  the  Western  countries  depends 
in  large  measure  on  their  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  sea  power  and  Its  ability 
to  influence  history  In  the  late  twentieth 
century.  The  Western  nations  must  match 
the  Soviet  oceanic  vision.  They  must  deploy 
superior  naval  forces  in  the  crucial  area  of 
the  Indian  Ocean — the  middle  ocean  between 
East  and  West. 


ZEROmO  IN  ON  DRUNK  DRIVEllS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TSNNZSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
the  Nation  is  coming  to  recognize  the 
drunk  driving  problem  for  what  it  is — 
the  No.  1  highway  threat. 

An  article  which  puts  this  threat  in  its 
pr(«)er  perspective  with  a  summary  of 
what  is  being  done  and  emphasis  upon 
what  needs  to  be  done  has  just  appeared 
In  May-June  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Insurance. 

Under  the  title,  "Zeroing  In  on  Dnmk 
Drivers"  this  article  offers  a  ray  of  hope 
that  we  are  finally  moving  in  the  right 
direction  when  we  start  with  the  premise 
the  drunk  drivers   "deserve  our  sym- 
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pathy,  care,  concern,  but  not  the  freedom 
of  our  highways." 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Zkboing  in  on  Dbunk  Dbivebs 

They  deserve  our  sympathy,  care,  con- 
cern, but  not  the  freedom  of  our  highways. 

The  problems  associated  with  drunk  driv- 
ing may  be  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  tbe 
grape  and  Invention  of  the  wheel.  English 
laws  against  drunk  drivers  date  back  to  the 
18th  century,  when  some  carriage  drivers  be- 
came the  menace  of  cobblestone  streets.  Old 
as  the  problem  may  be,  it  now  earns  new 
concern,  for  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  number  one  highway  threat  Is  tbe 
drunk. 

Transp>ortatlon  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
zeroed  In  on  the  difficulty  early  this  year 
while  announcing  a  new  federal  effort  to 
curb  drunk  drivers:  The  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  some  50  (jercent 
of  all  traffic  fatalities  are  causally  related  to 
alcohol  overuse,"  he  said.  "And  it  appears 
that  problem  drinkers,  not  social  drinkers, 
are  most  to  blame." 

With  annvial  highway  deaths  exceeding 
55,000.  and  losses  running  Into  billions  of 
dollars,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  be- 
comes tnily  Immense.  Experts  now  know  that 
alcohol  figures  in  at  least  one-half  of  fatal 
accidents,  and  In  an  estimated  one-fourth 
of  minor  accidents.  Between  60  and  70  per- 
cent of  accidents  at  speeds  above  60  miles 
an  hour  involve  alcohol,  but  only  30  to  40 
percent  of  accidents  below  60  miles  an  hour 
Involve  drink,  although  some  are  serious.  For 
every  wrong  way  accidents,  8  to  9  Involve 
drunk  drivers. 

For  these  reasons  the  federal  government 
has  authorized  a  massive  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
gram In  which  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  coordinate  preven- 
tive and  treatment  efforts. 

"Basically,  this  is  a  new  effort,"  says  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Voas,  chief  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration's  program 
and  plans  division.  He  backs  up  that  asser- 
tion by  pointing  to  the  new  funds  poiu-lng 
Into  the  alcohol  abuse  program.  In  fiscal 
1970,  the  effort  was  funded  only  $1.5  million. 
That  figure  Jumps  to  $7.6  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  then  leaps  to  $39  million 
for  1972,  and  by  1973  should  reach  $70 
million. 

The  funds  will  be  devoted  to  research,  ctnn- 
munlty  action  programs,  and  public  educa- 
tion. The  goal  will  be  to  Identify  the  problem 
drinker,  get  him  off  the  road,  and  flnally  cure 
him. 

Getting  dr\inks  oft  the  road  has  been  dif- 
ficult because  most  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  problem.  At  least  three-fourths  of 
licensed  drivers  drink,  and  many  tend  to 
sympathize  with  those  caught  while  driving 
under  the  influence.  What  they  don't  realize, 
says  Voas,  is  that  problem  drinkers  typically 
have  blood  alcohol  concentrations  two  to 
tliree  times  higher  than  normal  drinkers. 

"If  you  wandered  through  a  cocktail  party 
with  a  breath  analyzer,  you  would  find  most 
people  with  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  .06,"  says 
Voas.  This  Is  Just  half  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted legal  intoxication  level  of  .10.  "Many 
problem  drinkers  register  .20,"  says  Voas. 
"Some  even  approach  the  lethal  level  of  be- 
tween .40  and  .60.  People  simply  dont  realize 
that  abusive  drinkers  consume  alcohol  on  a 
staggering  scale." 

The  new  federal  program  will  focus  on  four 
key  areas:  development  of  new  techniques; 
public  education;  traditional  safety  pro- 
grams; and  federally  funded  community 
programs. 

New  techniques  wUl  focus  on  mechanical 
devices  to  inhibit  dnink  drivers.  Auto  com- 
panies are  working  on  a  number  of  systems 
to  stop  intoxicated  drivers  before  they  start 
their  cars.  One  Is  a  flashing  number  syBtem 
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In  which  the  driver  must  repeat  a  sequence 
of  nvunbers  flashed  on  a  display  imlt  before 
his  car  will  start.  Another  Is  the  quick  key 
system,  which  In  effect  tests  the  driver's  re- 
flexes before  he  can  start  his  car.  A  buzzer 
sounds  and  the  driver  then  has  a  measured 
amotmt  of  time  to  start  his  car. 

Perhaps  more  Important  are  new  devlcee 
to  aid  police  In  detection  of  drunk  drivers. 
One  Is  a  highly  sensitive  sniffing  device,  ctir- 
rently  under  development  and  possibly 
shaped  like  a  flashlight,  which  an  officer 
could  direct  at  a  suspect  while  asking  for  bis 
license.  A  positive  reading  here  could  lead  to 
arrest  and  a  more  formal  and  accurate  breath 
analyzer  test.  Thus,  the  sensitive  question  of 
pre-arreet  breath  tests  could  be  side-stepped. 

Traffic  safety  expert  Voas  stresses  the 
need  for  accurate  measuring  devices.  Police 
used  to  rely  on  behavior  to  detect  drunks, 
but  the  problem  Is  that  excessive  drinkers 
quickly  leam  to  control  their  behavior.  Also, 
the  anxiety  associated  with  accidents  and 
p>ollce  tends  to  stir  adrenalin  and  reinforce 
the  appearance  of  sobriety.  There  have  been 
cases  where  arrested  drunks  collapsed  after 
passing  a  station  house  sobriety  test  con- 
ducted by  a  physician — "drunkenness"  rush- 
ing back  with  the  release  of  tension.  Accurate 
tests  will  end  this  kind  of  confusion,  says 
Voas. 

In  the  area  of  public  education  DOT  and 
HEW  will  coordinate  an  advertising  cam- 
paign to  be  kicked  off  this  fall  to  explain 
clearly  the  difference  between  excessive  and 
moderate  drinking.  "One  drink  per  hour  Is 
the  key,"  says  Voas,  explaining  that  at  that 
rate  the  blood  can  handle  the  eJcohol  and 
the  drinker  will  stay  sober. 

There  are  obvious  exceptions.  Toung  per- 
sons who  may  be  learning  both  to  drink  and 
drive  should  be  more  cautious  about  alcoh<^ 
Intake.  So  too  should  older  individuals  whose 
reflexes  may  not  be  as  sharp  as  they  once 
were.  Other  variables  include  weight,  food 
Intake,  experience  and  related  factors. 

Dr.  Morris  E.  Chafetz,  acting  director  of 
HEW's  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's 
division  of  alcohol  abuse,  insists  that  the  ad- 
vertising campaign  will  not  be  based  on 
fear.  "We're  not  Interested  In  a  scare  cam- 
paign," he  says.  "You  don't  get  anything 
done  that  way."  Instead,  the  theme  will 
stress  the  many  different  uses  of  alcohol, 
and  suggest  alternative  approaches  to  drink- 
ing. 

Chafetz  points  out  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstemdlng  about  alcoholics — 
now  nvimberlng  about  seven  million  in  the 
U.S.  "We're  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
Idea  that  they  are  criminals,"  he  says.  Once 
that  has  been  accomplished,  they  will  more 
readily  be  treated  as  the  sick  Individuals 
they  In  fact  are.  The  point  is  to  get  them  off 
the  road  while  undergoing  medical  treat- 
ment, for  although  the  alcoholic  Is  no  crim- 
inal, the  drunk  driver  Is  a  law-breaker. 

One  Mental  Health  Institute  program 
underscores  tbe  prevalent  lack  of  under- 
standing of  alcoholics.  The  Institute  pro- 
vided special  alcohol  abuse  training  for  13 
small  town  family  physicians,  who  then  be- 
came involved  in  the  treatment  of  160 
aJcobolics  In  tlielr  req>ective  communities. 
These  physicians  soon  found  themselves  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  and  were  called  upon  to 
address  medical  societies  and  publish  papers. 
The  Institute  hopes  to  encourage  more  phy- 
sicians to  treat  alcoholism  as  a  medical  rather 
than  a  moral  problem. 

Tbe  third  target  area  concerns  traditional 
safety  programs.  Here  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  provide  matching  grants  to  states 
supporting  improvements  in  police  enforce- 
ment, court  procedures,  licensing  activities 
and  the  like.  To  qualify  for  these  grants  the 
states  will  emphasize  programs  designed  to 
remove  drunk  drivers  from  the  road,  rniese 
include  new  court  procedures  to  bring  prior 
arrest  records  Into  consideration.  About  68 
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percent  of  drunlc  drivers  have  previ^tu  ar- 
rests Involving  alcohol  abuse. 

The  flnal  area  Is  a  completely  federally 
funded  program  for  specific  comiqunlties 
with  anti-drunk  driving  plans.  Niae  were 
funded  last  year  (See  "A  Call  for  Comi^unity 
Action,"  Journal  of  American  Insurance, 
September-October,  1970) ,  and  an  additional 
20  are  presently  under  consideration.  Chafetz 
says  these  programs  are  not  follovlng  a  fed- 
erally devised  model,  but  are  individualized 
plans  reflecting  the  community's  ppeclflc 
problems  and  approaches  to  alcohol  abuse. 
This  effort  has  been  named  the  Alcohol 
Safety  Action  Program  (ASAP). 

This  new  effort  Is  built  on  the  breakdown 
of  an  older  one.  Howard  Pyle,  National!  Safety 
Council  president,  points  out,  "For  years  the 
Council  urged:  "If  you  drink,  don't  drive." 
However,  trying  to  convince  Amerlcatts  that 
they  should  never  drive  after  drlnklbg  was 
not  successful.  Both  driving  and  drinking 
are  too  much  a  part  of  today's  life  style." 

For  that  reason,  the  Safety  Coun<^  now 
urges  those  who  do  drink  and  drive  tp  do  so 
In  a  manner  which  will  not  place  theto  "un- 
der the  influence"  when  they  Anally  ket  be- 
hind the  wheel.  [ 

HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  also 
sees  hope  In  the  new  approach  to  p^blem 
drinkers:  "Our  collaborative  effort  w^th  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  coupiqd  with 
the  new  legislation  signed  by  President  Nixon 
on  January  2,  1971 — ^The  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse.  Prevention,  Treatmettt  and 
RehablllUtlon  Act — give  us  for  the  flrtt  time 
the  tools  we  need  to  flght  alcohol  abi^  and 
alcoholism  on  a  nationwide  scale."       ' 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  DUNNAM  FOR  50 

YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  VETEJIANS 

,     AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN 


,  Jl. 


OF    NZW    MXZICO 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
the  honor  of  commending  Bill  Dunnam 
of  Artesia,  N.  Mex.  for  50  years  of  service 
to  veterans  and  their  dependent*.  His 
remarkable  career  began  in  Octobef.  1920 
and  took  him  through  a  life  dedicated 
to  others.  It  was  climaxed  by  his  work 
In  Artesia  as  a  volunteer  veterans'  serv- 
ice ofBcer  for  the  American  Legloti,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  His  retirement 
at  the  end  of  April  of  this  year  has 
brought  to  a  close  an  enriching  eareer 
for  a  distinguished  gentleman.  We  can 
all  be  proud  of  Bill  Dunnam. 

I  would  now  like  to  enter  an  irtlcle 
Irom  the  Artesia  Dally  Press  of  Tues- 
day, April  27,  1971  that  more  fully  de- 
scribes his  life  and  work : 

W.  A.  (Bill)  Dunnam,  who  states  le  has 
been  servicing  claims  for  veterans  an<  their 
dependents  since  1920  and  in  Artesia  since 
1942.  Is  announcing  his  retirement  is  vet- 
erans service  officer  as  of  April  30  witli  more 
than  60  years  in  this  field. 

Before  moving  to  Artesia  on  Labcr  Day. 
1941,  Dunnam  serviced  claims  in  Carlsbad, 
moving  there  from  Denver,  Colo.  Th«  Dun- 
nams  resided  In  Roewell  from  1927-1929, 
when  they  returned  to  Colorado  due  to  111- 
nesa  of  his  brother,  B.  C.  who  died  1^  April 
1933. 

Dunnam  states  he  may  be  nearlng  a  record 
as  a  service  officer.  He  began  this  woik  with 
the  Modem  Woodmen  Sanitarium,  northwest 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  In  Octobef.  1930, 
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while  a  patient  there.  He  notes  approxi- 
mately 35  years  of  his  service  work  has  been 
at  personal  expense. 

Dunnam  says  when  he  began  assisting 
veterans,  no  Veterans'  Administration 
existed,  nor  a  Veterans  Bureau,  predecessor 
of  the  VA. 

"In  those  days  we  had  to  deal  with  three 
separate  federal  agencies.  As  I  remember, 
they  were  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  a  Federal 
Vocational  Board,  the  latter  supervising  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  for  veterans 
with  service  connected  disabilities,"  he  says. 
"Having  to  deal  with  these  three  agencies 
was  most  difficult  and  frustrating. 

"The  American  Legion,  organized  shortly 
after  World  War  I,  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  soon  became  strong  enough  to  bring 
pressure  In  official  Washington  in  behalf  of 
sick   and   disabled   veterans,"   he   said. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  Warren 
O.  Harding  as  president,  with  his  support. 
Congress  created  the  Veterans  Biireau  and 
the  other  agencies  were  sidetracked.  The  first 
director  of  the  Veterans  Biireau  was  Charles 
Forbes. 

Until  this  time,  veterans  who  were  ill  or 
disabled  were  hospitalized  In  army  or  navy 
hospitals  or  "farmed  out"  to  hospitals  and 
sanitariums  owned  by  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals. Almost  instantly  there  was  a  boom 
in  building  hospitals  for  veterans,  with 
Forbes  in  charge.  He  later  served  a  prison 
term  for  allegedly  mishandling  hospital 
building  funds. 

"Despite  that  tragedy,  I  loved  Forbes," 
Dunnam  maintains.  "In  those  days  we  could 
take  a  case  up  directly  with  the  administra- 
tor, if  the  service  officer  felt  the  veteran  had 
not  received  a  fair  shake.  In  every  case  I 
took  up  with  Forbes,  the  veteran  won.  After 
dealing  with  the  other  outfits,  how  could  a 
service  officer  keep  from  loving  this  man?" 

Dunnam  says  he  began  servicing  claims 
In  Artesia  In  1942  when  Frank  Smith,  post 
service  officer  for  Clarence  Kepple  Post  41, 
American  Legion,  requested  his  help,  as  It 
was   interfering   with   Smith's   employment. 

The  work  gradually  Increased,  he  notes, 
after  World  War  II  began  Dec.  6,  1941. 

"I  had  considerable  difficulty  In  convincing 
poet  officials  we  needed  a  downtown  office," 
he  said.  In  1943  Fred  Bralnard,  active  and 
Influential  in  the  American  Legion  and  civic 
affairs,  was  appointed  reemployment  com- 
mitteeman for  the  Selective  Service  System. 
He  took  one  look  at  the  "Vet«ttns  Assistance 
Record  Form"  and  immediately  called  a 
meeting  of  Legion  members,  which  was 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  old  city  hall, 
Fifth  and  Main. 

"The  meeting  resulted  In  setting  up  a 
downtown  office  In  the  basement,  where  the 
meeting  was  held.  I  was  appointed  for  90 
days  as  Mr.  Bralnard's  secretary,  and  a  lady 
secretary  was  hired  for  me,  since  I  was  too 
111  to  work  more  than  three  hours  a  day. 
The  office  was  financed  mainly  by  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  town,"  according  to  Dunnam. 

When  Ed  Mecbem,  now  a  Federal  district 
judge,  was  elected  governor  in  1951,  Dunnam 
states  he  served  as  Mechem's  campaign  man- 
ager in  North  Eddy  County.  In  1951  Dunnam, 
with  support  of  local  units  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  prevailed  upon 
Governor  Mechem  to  place  a  field  service 
officer  of  the  New  Mexico  Veterans  Service 
Commission  in  Art?s!a. 

"Harold  Naylor  was  the  first  field  service 
officer."  Dunnam  said.  "He  resigned  in 
August.  1952  and  I  served  t>art-tlme  until 
November.  1964.  when  I  was  fired  by  the 
conunlsslon.  Maxwell  E.  Johnson  has  been 
field  service  officer  since. 

"After  I  was  fired  by  the  Commission,  at 
the  request  of  numerous  veterans  and  de- 
pendents, I  opened  an  office  in  the  rear  of 
my  home  and  continued  as  service  officer  for 
the  American  Legion,  Disat^ed  American  Vet- 
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erans   and   Veterans  of  World  War  I"  v. 
states.  '    ''• 

While  Dunnam's  records  on  benefits  ha 
has  obtained  for  veterans  and  their  deoend 
ents  are  incomplete  for  his  more  than  sn 
years  In  the  activity,  he  expresses  opinion 
that  cumulative  benefits  probably  run  intn 
the  millions  of  dollars.  However,  he  says  he 
considers  more  important  that  doctors  at 
VA  hospitals,  through  the  years,  have  credited 
him  with  saving  or  prolonging  the  lives  of 
more  than  a  score  of  veterans  by  gettinc 
them  into  the  hospital  in  time  Some  sm 
Uve  in  the  Artesia  area. 

Dunnam  has  received  numerous  awards 
citations,  plaques  and  trophies  from  varloui 
organizations  and  individuals.  About  1952 
he  was  given  a  life  membership  in  Clarence 
Kepple  Post  41,  American  Legion.  He  was 
named  Legionnaire  of  New  Mexico  in  i960 
and  in  1964,  state  top  membership-getter  He 
signed  up  over  340  members  out  of  his  post 
of  363. 

In  1951  he  received  a  national  citation  from 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  Other  cita- 
tions and  awards  Include  one  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  US 
Department  of  Labor  as  reemployment  rights 
adviser  for  several  years  and  Uoyd  Walker 
Evans  Poet  8145,  VPW.  Although  not  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  VPW,  he  states  he 
helped  organize  the  local  post  and  served  as 
its  service  officer  from  organization  in  194« 
until  1964. 

"A  representative  of  the  Artesia  Historical 
Society,"  Dunnam  says,  "has  requested  that 
he  place  his  awards,  trophies,  and  other 
honors  In  that  Institution." 

Asked  If  he  had  any  regrets  about  hla 
avocation  for  the  past  50  years,  Dimnam 
repUed:  "Yes,  If  I  had  it  to  do  over,  I  would 
try  to  be  a  better  service  officer." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MILTON  PEARL,  A 
PUBLIC  LANDS  EXPERT 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

op   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  MUton 
Pearl  died  this  past  week  foUowing  a  fine 
career  as  a  highly  regarded  counsel  on 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  and  their  resources. 

Mr.  Pearl  called  New  York  his  home 
State  but  it  soon  became  apparent  dur- 
ing his  career  that  his  interests  were 
largely  with  the  western  lands  of  this 
Nation  where  such  a  vast  amount  of  the 
federally  owned  land  is  located. 

I  first  met  Milton  Pearl  when  he  came 
to  work  for  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee in  February  of  1961  as  a  consultant 
on  mines,  mining,  and  public  lands, 
where  I  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Obviously,  with  his  yearning  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters,  he  began  a  journey 
of  exploring  America  via  legislation  in 
the  Congress  as  it  pertained  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  vast  public  lands  and  its 
resources  and  as  often  as  not,  by  his 
first-hand  inspection  of  public  land, 
mining  and  mineral,  and  recreational 
matters  during  field  survey  trips  for  the 
House  Interior  Committee  alongside  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pearl  had  obtained  some  of  his 
initial  experience  regarding  America's 
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interior  affairs  when  he  was  employed  by 
Se  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  branch 

*^^is  expertise  developed  further  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior committee  until  he  was  named  Di- 
rector of  the  vital  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  This  Commission  em- 
barked in  a  lengthy  study  in  1965  of  the 
problems  occurring  in  the  management 
and  utilization  of  the  pubUc  lands,  mines 
Lid  mining,  recreation  and  water  de- 
velopment issues,  timbering  and  the  nu- 
merous related  affairs  affectmg  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Milton  Pearl,  as  Director  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  on  which 
I  served  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress was  a  man  with  the  dedicated  con- 
victions to  produce  a  report  of  most 
beneficial  use  to  the  Congress  for  the 
future  of  needed  changes  in  laws  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  lands  and  resources. 
That  report,  "One  Third  The  Nation's 
Lands"  was  only  printed  after  Milton 
Pearl  and  the  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
felt  that  the  diligent  study  had  con- 
sidered and  recommended  on  every  as- 
pect of  the  comprehensive  subject  mat- 
ter for  the  report. 

That  report  is  concise,  complete,  ac- 
curate and  full  of  vital  information  and 
recommendations  which  today  is  guiding 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committees  in  the  task  of 
revamping  the  laws  affecUng  the  Na- 
tion's public  lands. 

Each  man  is  remembered  for  some- 
thing. In  my  estimation,  Milton  Pearl 
will  be  remembered  for  his  dedicated 
work  on  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  and  its  flnal  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  completed  the  study 
in  1970  and  in  December  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Pearl  rejoined  his  friends  in  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  was  assigned  as  my  special 
counsel  on  public  lands  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee's Public  Lands  Subcommittee. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  his  guidance  on 
matters  in  the  field  of  public  lands  over 
the  previous  years  and  now,  just  recently, 
we  were  embarking  on  formulating  legis- 
lation regarding  the  recommendations 
from  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission report,  along  with  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  Representative  Wayne  As- 
piNALL  of  Colorado,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  that  as- 
sociation has  come  to  an  end  before  Mr. 
Pearl  and  I,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  could  put  the 
comprehensive  report  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Nation.  The  job  will  be 
done  because  the  stage  hsis  been  set,  and 
the  Congress  and  this  Nation  owe  Milton 
Pearl  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  devo- 
tion in  properly  directing  the  efforts  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SALVAGING 
THE  FAMILY  FARM  OPERATION  IN 
RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Nation's  economic  developmeht,  the  fam- 
ily farm  operation  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  America.  In  spite  of  a  long  stand- 
ing farm  income  crisis,  the  family  farmer 
through  dedication,  hard  work,  and  a 
personal  commitment  to  our  natural  re- 
sources, has  actully  subsidized  America's 
economic  growth  and  industrial  develop- 
ment 

Today,  one  farmworker  produces  food, 
fiber,  and  other  farm  commodities  for 
himself  and  44  others  thereby  releasing 
manpower  and  resources  to  satisfy  our 
affluent  society's  demands  for  goods  and 
services.  The  efficiency  and  productivity 
provides  the  American  consumer  the 
highest  quality  diet  for  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  disposable  income  of  any 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Because  of  the  farmer's  technical 
revolution  and  productivity,  corporations 
viewed  farming  as  possibly  a  highly  prof- 
itable investment.  However,  today  the 
same  harsh  economic  facts  in  American 
agriculture  that  plague  the  farmer  are 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  to  dis- 
illusioned boards  of  directors  as  they 
review  corporate  financial  statements. 
Numerous  corporation  reports  dramatize 
the  fact  that  farm  income  Is  grossly  in- 
adequate relative  to  the  income  of  the 
nonfarmers. 

This  great  disparity  between  agricul- 
ture and  the  rest  of  our  affluent  society 
must  be  eUminated  If  we  expect  our 
younger  generation  to  make  the  same 
economic  and  social  sacrifices  that 
American  farmers  have  made  in  the  past. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  distinguished 
body  wiU  respond  to  the  rural  crisis. 
Legislation  is  necessary  to  perpetuate 
healthy  and  prosperous  family  farming 
imits  throughout  America.  Without  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  family 
farm  operation  our  whole  economy  will 
suffer  Any  alternative  to  the  family 
farm  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
sacrifices  efficiency  and  productivity  and 
creates  social  and  economic  problems. 

Mr  Speaker,  recently,  several  articles 
have  appeared  in  leading  farm  publica- 
tions discussing  in  some  detail  the  brief 
and  costly  involvement  in  farming  by 
corporations.  I  would  Uke  to  commend 
these  articles  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  dramatize  the  importance  of 
improving  farm  Income  and  salvaging 
the    family    farm    operation    in    rural 
America. 
The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Apr.  24, 1971] 
Corporate  Farm  Vsntttre   Ended — Pros 
AND  Cons  Airkd 
(By  Jerry  Fetterolf ) 
Joes,   Colo.— Gates   Rubber   Co .,  Denver, 
halted  a  three-year  Irrigation  farming  effort 
here  last  month. 
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Rumors  were  Irate  stockholders  In  the 
Oates  corporation  forced  a  stop  because  the 
10,400-acre  farm  venture  was  losing  money. 

Some  farm  organizations  and  those  whose 
phUosophy  uphold  aancity  of  the  "family 
farm"  used  this  to  further  their  moves  to 
obtam  legal  prohibition  of  corporate  farm- 
ing In  the  United  States. 

There  was  evidence  management  practlcee 
at  Big  Creek  Farms  (Gates  name  for  the 
enterprise)  did  not  yield  complete  efficiency 
and  rapidly  changed  goals  made  for  some 


Yet,  reasonable  minds  in  this  northeast 
Colorado  area,  beUeve  the  Gates'  farming  in- 
cursion into  the  area  brought  a  net  result  on 
the  plus  side  for  economic  welfare  of  the 
whole  area. 

Jerry  Cctflson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  wrote  in.  that  magazine's  April 
edition,  Gates'  experience,  along  with  those 
of  four  other  major  corporations  whoee  f  arm- 
mg  efforts  are  faltering  or  finished,  fizzled 
because  of  three  things: 

Financially  oriented  top  Industrial  brass 
doesn't  really  understand  farming,  thus  hind- 
ering the  front  line  manager. 

Financing  expensive  farming  enterprises 
through  public  stock  Issues  is  uncertain 
as  farm  prices  and  the  weather  and  Just  as 
complicating. 

They  tried  to  grow  too  fast,  and  expenses 
of  legal  advisers,  advisory  farming  experts 
and  extra  travel  ruined  any  possible  profit 
margins. 

The  Farm  Journal  story  reported  not  only 
Oates,  but  CBK  Agronomics  of  Kansas  City; 
Multlponlcs  Inc.  of  Louisiana  area;  Black 
Watch  Farms,  formerly  the  world's  largest 
breeder  of  registered  Angus  cattle:  and  Great 
Western  Ranches  Inc.,  all  corporate  farm 
Interests,  but  quit  or  were  in  bankruptcy. 
A  Gates  spokesman — after  new  owners  took 
over  Big  Creek  Farms  March  1 — said  the 
company  sold  the  operation  because  current 
national  economy  and  business  recession  re- 
quired the  firm  to  use  its  capital  In  Its  basic 
enterprise — making  rubber  products. 

Vem  R.  (Dick)  Woods,  Eaton,  Colo.,  sheep 
and  cattle  rancher  and  Irrigation  farmer, 
along  with  A.  H.  Trautweln,  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Cheyenne  in  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.,  were  the  new  owners. 

By  AprU  1,  the  new  owners  had  leased, 
or  leased  with  option  to  purchase,  all  but 
seven  of  the  65  quarter  sections  of  land  held 
by  the  Gates  subsidiary.  The  new  owners 
also  kept  the  feedlot,  but  they  had  sold  at 
auction  most  of  the  machinery  acquired  from 
Gt&X/CS 

Woods  said  the  seven  quarters  they  kept 
are  pasture  land  with  sprinkler  Irrigation 
systems  already  InstaUed.  They  bought  1,000 
head  of  beef  In  the  feedlot  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  since  have  brought  1,200  yoimg, 
light-weight  Mexican  cattle  into  the  lot. 

These  new  cattle.  Woods  said,  are  going 
onto  pasture  for  growing  on  a  supplemented 
pasture  program,  then  into  the  feedlot.  The 
4  000  head  capacity  feedlot  even  may  be 
expanded  at  a  later  time.  Woods  said,  but 
he  noted  no  such  plans  have  been  imple- 
mented to  date. 

Although  most  of  the  financial  affairs  re- 
main confidential,  one  landowner  who  sold 
to  Gates  said  he  received  $20,000  a  quarter 
section  (160  acres)  for  hU  land,  with  Im- 
provements paid  for  In  addition  to  the  land 
Itself. 

The  Woods-Trautweln  combine,  paid  $33,- 
000  a  quarter  section  with  irrigation  im- 
provements included,  an  observer  said.  Sale 
price  to  those  buying  back  the  land  now  Is 
$55,000  a  quarter  with  irrigation  equipment 
included,  they  said.  (Prices  quoted  are  un- 
official.) 

BUI  Beckman,  who  came  to  Joes,  in  1928 
whUe  he  stlU  was  In  high  school  to  farm  a 
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couple   of   yeafs   before   completing  s^lxool, 
auma  up  the  whole  aspect  this  way : 

"I  sold  my  three  quarter-sections  of  jland, 
with  a  Valley  sprinkler  on  one  of  them.  iThey 
paid  me  920,000  a  quarter  and  paid  fo^  the 
sprlnUer  on  top  of  that.  I 

"I  coHld  have  my  money  In  cash,  or  any 
way  I  wanted — so,  I  took  It  In  10  equal]  pay- 
ments. After  they  sold  out,  they  put  n<y  re- 
maining money  In  certificates  of  deposit  so 
I  am  getting  the  Interest  that  way.  I 

"There  weren't  any  secrets  when  jthey 
bought  the  land.  Most  of  the  land  already 
was  In  the  soil  bank  and  the  owners  already 
were  gone  from  town.  | 

"This  really  woke  up  the  farmers  hpre  a 
little.  They  wouldn't  have  put  In  Irrigation 
wells  here  until  someone  showed  them  how. 

"There  were  very  few  farmers  whq  left 
town.  Some  of  them  who  stayed  are  0olng 
all  right — Jack  Meade  bought  a  quart^  of 
irrigated  alfalfa,  and  Earl  Rehor  bought  an- 
other quarter.  They  both  lived  around  i  here 
a  long  while. 

"I  think  what  Oates  did  has  been  good 
for  the  area,  really." 

Lee  Mansfield,  who  operates  a  servlca  sta- 
tion In  Joes,  was  reared  In  the  area.  Ha  said 
be  beUeves  business  actually  will  decline 
again  after  the  Gates  people  all  are  moved 
away.  But ...  be  believes  the  Oates  Oper- 
ation's push  was  all  for  the  good  as  f^r  as 
smaller  merchants  In  the  Joes  area  are 
concerned.  i 

He  said  Oates  employes  and  the  ^xtra 
farmworkers  who  came  In  for  heavy  employ- 
ment periods  all  bought  groceries  and  s^iall- 
er  items  In  local  stores. 

Oates  at  first  bought  considerable  ciate- 
rlal  m  Joes — but  In  later  days,  Mansfield  said 
the  firm  bought  wholesale  lots  from  $reas 
other  than  Joes.  j 

Jim  Zlebell,  a  Nebraskan  who  came  t<|  Big 
Creek  Farms  as  assistant  foreman  last  .]une, 
had  eight  months  to  size  up  the  operation 
before  It  was  sold.  I 

Zlebell  stayed  on  as  foreman  for  Taaut- 
weln  and  Woods  after  the  sale.  Woods  Com- 
mented he  thought  "Zlebell  Is  a  pretty  good 

man  " 

The  young  foreman  said  he,  of  cotirse, 
couldnt  comment  about  earlier  operations, 
but  after  his  arrival  at  least  there  was!  "no 
eight-ho\ir  farming"  that  he  noticed,  l^me 
stories  had  circulated  that  "Oates  went  broke 
becaiise  you  just  can't  farm  In  elght-^our 
days." 

Zlebell  said  l40-b\i8hel  com  to  the  acre  Is 
a  pretty  good  yield  for  the  area.  This  waa  the 
Gates  record  for  Irrigated  com  on  $.000 
acres  of  the  land  last  year.  i 

Employment  on  the  10,400-acre  operattlon 
waa  23  In  slack  periods  and  as  high  aa  3'T  In- 
cluding an  office  worker  and  two  forei[ien. 
All  were  housed  In  modem  frame  or  mobile 
homes. 

They  had  latest  kinds  of  equlpmen'O  In- 
cluding a  helicopter  to  facilitate  qulclq  in- 
spection of  irrigation  pipe  and  to  do  ojtbcr 
farm  errands  across  country. 

Some  area  residents  lauded  a  bit  at  G4teB' 
effort  in  the  cucumber  business,  howfver. 
Etoing  the  thing  in  "big"  style,  they  pla|ited 
30  quarter  sections  of  cucumbers.  A  (2^.000 
ciicumlser  harvester  was  purchased. 

The  crop  had  weed  trouble,  lrrlga|tlon 
trouble,  and  scrambled  harvest  condll^ons 
were  such  that  the  fruitage  of  their  labors 
was  rejected  by  the  cannery  to  which  |  the 
cucumbers  were  assigned. 

The  irrigated  sugar  beet  eSort  came  the 
year  that  rainfall  and  freezing  weafcher 
oauaed  one  of  the  poorest  crops  on  record. 

After  those  two,  the  outfl4)  concentrate^  on 
com,  hay  and  feedlot  cattle.  | 

Adam  Loflng  EUid  his  son-in-law,  LisUe 
Lewis,  formerly  of  Wheatland,  Wye,  j  are 
among  newtx>mers  to  the  area  atnce  the  Isale 
by  Gates.  They  are  the  L  &  L  Land  Oorpora- 
tlon  and  believe  that  Gates,  along  with  tiew 
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owners  Trautweln  and  Woods,  may  have  done 
them  a  great  favor. 

The  L  &  L  operation  tn  Wyoming  was  660 
acres,  pasture  and  Irrigated  area.  They  sold 
out  and  now  have  leased  12  quarters,  with 
an  option  to  buy  five  of  the  12. 

Leaae  contracts  call  for  a  60-60  arrange- 
ment for  irrigated  com  with  L  &  L  furnish- 
ing labor  and  tillage  equipment.  Trautwein 
and  Woods  furnish  the  Irrigation  equipment 
and  water.  For  beets  a  one  third-two  third 
arrangement  will  be  used,  Lofing  said. 

Lofing  said  Woods  had  offered  to  buy 
roiighage  and  com  grain  on  a  contract  basis 
for  the  feedlot,  too. 

Roger  Chance,  former  Phllllpsburg,  Kan., 
resident  who  publishes  the  weekly  news- 
paper, Yuma,  Colo.,  Pioneer,  summarized  the 
Oates  farming  effort  by  saying:  "Gates  tried 
to  live  up  to  their  promises.  They  were  coop- 
erative— fine  jjeople." 

As  the  newsman  who  both  wrote  the  orig- 
inal story  of  the  operation  and  reported  the 
final  stages,  he  believes  it  was  an  interesting 
attempt,  and  admits  he  doesnt  know 
whether  they  were  good  or  bad — went  broke 
or  not.  But  he  does  figure  they  were  losing 
money  in  the  three-year  operation. 

As  a  threat  to  the  farming  way  of  life,  he 
did  offer  an  opinion  that  Series  Land  &  Cattle 
Co.,  a  feedlot  and  farming  firm  which  several 
months  ago  established  a  large  feedlot  near 
Yuma,  may  be  a  greater  threat  and  is  a  much 
larger,  apparently  weU  capitalized  farming 
operation  holding  several  feedlot  and  farm- 
ing operations  in  the  Midwest. 

When  the  sale  of  Gates'  equipment  came 
along,  about  5,000  persons  were  on  hand. 
More  than  1,500  signed  as  prospective  bid- 
ders— and  many  went  away  with  bargains. 
One  farmer  chortled  about  buying  a  $12,000 
tractor  for  $2,100. 

Paul  Emrle,  Yuma  Farmers  Milling  and 
Marketing  Cooperative,  said  he  knew  only  a 
few  of  the  Big  Creek  Farm  employees,  but 
that  those  he  knew  seemed  knowledgeable 
and  hard-working. 

He  said  he  heard  that  upper  level  manage- 
ment In  Gates  and  on-the-land  managers  of 
the  farm  were  sometimes  at  odds  as  to  best 
procedures. 

"It  still  takes  devoted  people  to  do  a  farm- 
ing Job,  though,  and  we  can  see  from  this 
experience  that  you  can  have  all  the  money 
you  need  and  still  not  get  the  farming  Job 
done. 

[From  the  Farmland,  Mar.  16, 1971] 

COSPORATB    FaBM    VE>mjSE   ENDS    IN 

Failubb 
(By  Prank  Whltsltt) 

A  ventxiro  Into  corporation  farming  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  Oates  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Denver,  Colo. 

Its  Big  Creek  Farms  operation  near  Joes 
In  Yuma  County,  Colorado,  has  been  sold, 
both  the  land  and  the  equipment,  after 
nearly  a  4-year  effort  to  grow  corn,  sugar 
beets,  hay  and  feed  cattle  on  10,000  Irrigated 
acres. 

A  spokesman  for  Oates  told  Farmland  that 
final  papers  for  the  sale  of  the  land  were  to 
be  signed  the  week  of  March  1.  He  said  the 
land  was  being  bought  by  a  group  headed  by 
A.  H.  Trautwein  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Vem 
Woods  of  Eaton,  Colo. 

The  Oates  spokesman  conceded  the  farm- 
ing operation  "had  not  come  up  to  our  ex- 
pectations" and  that  the  Oates  management, 
faced  with  other  commitments,  had  decided 
the  Eastern  Colorado  farming  venture  "was 
the  one  to  get  out  of." 

"In  view  of  the  tight  money  and  general 
economic  outlook,"  the  spokesman  added 
"we  felt  It  best  to  put  our  funds  into  the 
rubber  company  Itself  and  also  our  Lear  Jet 
business." 

The  economic  outlook  was  different,  he 
noted,  when  Oates  announced  the  farm  ven- 
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ture  in  the  fall  of  1967.  "If  the  economic  sit- 
nation  had  not  been  adverse,"  he  added,  "w« 
feel  we  would  have  made  a  go  of  it." 

Gates  had  gone  Into  farming  with  hl«h 
hopes.  *^ 

L.  E.  Dequlne,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Qatca 
agricultural  division,  had  said  at  the  outset- 
"We  are  in  this  to  make  a  profit — it  lant  a 
tax  gimmick.  We  must  diversify  if  we  are 
going  to  stay  alive."  He  added  at  the  time 
that  three  years  of  research  on  Irrigated 
crops,  methods  amd  economic  potentials  had 
convinced  Gates  officials  that  a  good  return 
on  Investment  could  be  made  in  large-scale 
farming. 

To  make  the  attempt,  however,  Oates  had 
to  buy  out  Individual  farmers  and  the  ven- 
ture dramatized  the  threat  of  corporation 
farming  taking  over  the  role  of  the  family 
farmer. 

In  the  last  year  or  so  of  the  corporation, 
Oates  went  Into  the  cattle  business.  A  4,000-' 
head  feed-lot  was  built  near  Joes  and  several 
quarters  of  land  planted  to  alfalfa  and  com. 
Among  Gates'  farming  neighbors  was  an 
86-year-old  widow,  Mrs.  Ed  A.  Beckman,  who 
Is  still  active  in  farming  with  a  bachelor  son. 
Mrs.  Beckman  has  lived  there  since  1929  and 
has  "seen  a  lot  of  good  and  bad  years."  3o  it 
was  with  keen  interest  she  watched  the  Oates 
ventiire. 

According  to  Mrs.  Beckman,  Big  Creek 
Farms  employed  a  "full  staff  of  specialists, 
with  a  farm  manager,  assistant  manager, 
agronomist,  economist  and  agricultural  en- 
gineer." There  were,  she  added,  about  30  full- 
time  workers  and  about  16  part-time  employ- 
ees, mostly  high  school  and  coUege  students 
working  through  the  summer. 

The  farm  operation  has  been  put  together 
quietly  as  slde-by-slde  neighbors  for  decades 
sold  homeplaces  in  secret  and  quick  transac- 
tions. Holdings  eventually  consisted  of  80  to 
70  quarters  of  land  to  be  developed  for  Irriga- 
tion and  streamlined  production. 

"Emphasis,"  said  an  editorial  In  the  Yuma 
Pioneer  that  commented  on  the  demise  of 
the  experiment,  "was  on  'business  suit  fann- 
ing,' with  Imported  ^eciallsts,  8  to  5  work- 
ing hours,  test  tube  crop  experiments  and 
mechanization— complete  with  a  helicopter 
for  dally  inspection  of  Irrigation  pipe." 

Missing,  the  editorial  added,  was  the  "hu- 
n»n  element — a  baby  sitter  In  the  beet  field 
when  the  weather  tvimed  dry  and  Irrigation 
schediUee  critical." 

Diversified  crop  farming  was  discarded  after 
about  two  bad  seasons  and  a  switch  made  to 
cattle  since  beef  prices  at  the  time  were  at- 
tractive. New  experts  were  instcOled. 

During  the  cropping  experiment — Oates 
had  envisaged  tiuming  the  area  Into  the  "gar- 
den spot  of  the  west" — there  was  some  pro- 
duction of  cucumbers.  But  this  reportedly 
dldnt  pay  as  the  cucujnbers  were  rejected  at 
the  pickling  plant.  They  also  tried  raising 
potatoes  and  for  a  time  farmers  in  the  area 
got  truckloada  of  culls  for  feed.  There  re- 
portedly were  plans  for  a  potato  chip  plant. 
One  observer  attributed  Gates'  farm  failure 
largely  to  "poor  supervision  .  .  .  the  stock- 
holders could  put  up  with  it  only  for  so 
long." 

"It  still  takes  people  to  do  a  Job,"  noted 
Paul  Emrie,  manager  of  the  Tuma  Farmers 
Milling  and  MercantUe  cooperative.  "You 
can  have  all  the  money  and  still  not  get  It 
done." 

The  last  farm  equipment  was  disposed  of 
at  an  auction  Feb.  16.  One  estimated  5.000 
persons  turned  out. 

On  the  block  were  eight  IHO  1266  Diesels, 
17  trucks  of  varying  sizes,  a  1960  Volkswagen 
car,  two  Jeeps,  several  horse  trailers,  five  8- 
row  com  planters,  three  8-row  roUmg  culti- 
vators, three  20  x  28  dbl.  disc  grain  and  grass 
drills,  a  18-foot  roller  harrow  mulcher,  two 
21 -foot  tandem  wheel  discs,  three  heavy  duty 
offset  discs,  32-foot  springtooth  harrow,  40- 
foot  land  plane,   two   :7-foot  chisel  plows, 
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three  15-foot  flail  choppers,  two  46-foot 
springtime  harrows,  180  metal  cattle  feed 
bunks,  five  saddlehorses,  16  mineral  feeders, 
two  12-foot  stock  tanks,  field  sprayer  with 
BOO-gallon  tank,  and  considerable  other  field 
and  feed  equipment. 

The  Yuma  Pioneer  said  those  attending  the 
sale  agreed  they  had  never  seen  anything  like 
It.  It  added: 

"Prospective  bidders  stood  endlessly  In  a 
long  line  to  get  registered  and  receive  their 
number  card.  Many  dropped  out,  but  those 
remaining  ran  consecutive  numbers  well  past 
1  500 — outnumbered  by  'tire  kickers'  by  three 
or  four-to-one,  conservatively  placing  the 
crowd  estimate  over  5,000. 

"A  grumbling  2-block  long  lino  waa  loft 
standing  when  food  ran  out  at  noon.  Within 
minutes,  bologna,  bread  and  potato  chips 
were   exhausted    at    nearby    grocery    stores 

The  new  owners  reportedly  have  started 
subdividing  the  land  for  sale  or  leasing  and 
perhaps  most  or  all  of  it  will  revert  back  to 
family  farm  hands  again. 

"The  Gates  venture  wasn't  the  first  In  the 
area — only  the  most  conspicuous,"  the  Yuma 
editor  added.  "And  everyone  knows  its  finish 
Isn't  the  end  of  corporate  farming.  One  won- 
ders of  Its  effects  on  tomorrow's  agricultural 
horizon.  It  remains  conjecture,  to  be  \uirav- 
elled  by  time." 

[From  the  Farm  Journal,  Apr.  1971 1 

Bio  Cobpokations  Back  Out  of  Fabming 

(By  Jerry  Carlson) 

Pity  the  big  Industrialist  who  turned  cor- 
porate farmer  two  or  three  years  ago.  He 
poured  millions  into  land  and  equipment  for 
high-technology  farming,  expecting  fabulous 
profits  from  feeding  the  world. 

Today  he's  disillusioned,  or  limping  from 
the  field  bankrupt.  And  aU  around  him,  bis 
smaller,  tougher  neighbors  hee-haw  a  chorus 
of  "I  told  you  so."  Remember  back  in  '67  and 
'68,  when  these  giants  were  ballybooed  as  a 
threat  to  feunlly  farming? 

Gates  Rubber  Co.  assembled  10,400  acres 
in  eastern  Colorado  to  test  the  concept  of  a 
really  big  Irrigated  farm.  They  sold  it  all 
early  this  month,  smaller  operators  will  even- 
tually farm  most  of  the  parcels. 

CBE  Agronomics  of  Kansas  City,  which 
got  out  of  textiles,  film  and  other  businesses 
to  concentrate  on  farming  some  60,000  acres, 
is  getting  out  of  farming  and  Into  coal 
mining. 

Multlponlcs,  Inc.  (formerly  Ivatkhoe  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.),  a  35,000-acre  cropping  venture 
in  four  Southern  states,  has  laid  off  workers 
and  petitioned  the  court  for  protection  from 
creditors  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Smaller  farmers  and  ranchers  now  man- 
age most  of  the  cattle  once  handled  by  Black 
Watch  Farms,  which  broke  up  last  fall  as  the 
world's  largest  breeder  of  registered  Angus 
(PJ,  Nov.  1970) .  And  out  West,  Great  Western 
Ranches,  Inc.  Is  in  Chapter  10  bankruptcy. 

Was  It  tight  money  and  the  sovir  stock  mar- 
ket that  cut  dovm  these  giants?  A  fiuke  of 
the  moment  because  agribusiness  was  so 
"hot"  in  1967  and  1968?  Lack  of  farming 
know-how?  Or  do  their  troubles  tell  us 
something  about  the  staying  power  of  big 
"outsiders"  who  wedge  Into  farming?  Here's  a 
look  at  each  case. 

In  1967,  Gates  Rubber  Co.  quietly  assem- 
bled 60  quarter-sections  of  land  in  a  15-mlle 
radius  near  the  town  of  Joes,  130  miles  east 
of  Denver.  One  neighbor  after  another  sold  to 
Oates  In  quick  transactions.  A  nearby  farm 
banker  recalls:  "They  ran  their  new  subsid- 
iary. Big  Creek  Farms  Co.,  first  class  all 
the  way.  Installed  sprinkler  Irrigation  equip- 
ment, nine  homes  for  employees.  You  can't 
linaglne  all  the  experts  they  had  mnnlng 
around  out  there." 

In  rolled  a  shiny  new  fleet  of  equipment 
(the  16-wheel  tracton  auctioned  off  Frt>.  16 
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were  all  1968  models),  and  the  new  crew 
tested  Its  modern  formulas  for  raising  sugar 
beets,  com  and  hay.  An  editor  at  the  nearby 
Yuma,  Colo.,  newspaper  observed  that  "Em- 
phasis was  on  business-suit  farming,  with 
8-to-5  working  hours,  test  tube  crop  experi- 
ments and  mechanization,  complete  with  a 
helicopter  for  dally  Inspection  of  Irrigation 
pipe. 

"If  the  blueprint  looked  feasible  in  theory, 
reality  seemed  to  expose  flaws  almost  im- 
mediately. Missing  was  the  human  element — 
such  as  a  baby-sitter  In  the  beet  field  when 
the  weather  turned  dry  and  irrigation  was 
critical." 

After  two  discouraging  seasons  with  weedy 
beets,  high  costs  and  low  returns,  the  man- 
agement debated  a  shift  to  fewer  row  crops, 
more  grass  and  cattle.  They  installed  a  4000- 
head  feedlot  and  a  new  raft  of  experts. 

Late  last  year,  rumors  arose  that  Big  Creek 
Farms  was  being  sold.  On  Feb.  1,  accountants 
inventoried  all  equipment,  feed  and  livestock, 
and  the  new  management  took  over:  sheep 
farmer  Vern  R.  (Dick)  Woods  of  Eaton,  Colo., 
and  A.  H.  Trautwein,  president  of  the  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  First  National  Bank. 

On  Feb.  15,  two  weeks  before  final  settle- 
ment of  the  deal,  the  new  owners  auctioned 
off  virtually  all  equipment  except  the  Irriga- 
tion gear.  More  than  5000  people  jammed 
the  sale.  "Only  1500  registered  for  bidding; 
the  rest  Just  watched,  kicked  tires  and 
grinned  about  the  big  showplace  going  belly- 
up,"  says  Nell  Ross,  a  Brighton,  Colo.,  re- 
porter who  covered  the  sale  for  Farm 
Journal. 

It  seemed  like  every  farmer  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado was  hooting.  "I'm  so  damned  happy 
Gates  went  under  I  could  holler,"  said  one 
farmer,  loading  out  a  like-new  2020  John 
Deere  he'd  bought  for  $2100.  Another  farmer 
who'd  gtotten  a  mower-conditioner  said, 
"Maybe  this'll  show  big  business  you  have 
to  give  the  land  tender,  loving  care." 

But  one  widely  respected  Colorado  banker 
calmly  analyzes,  "The  problem  was  all  In  the 
management  Involved — and  doesn't  disprove 
what  Gates  had  hoped  to  do." 

"With  the  economic  picture  being  what 
it  Is,  we  simply  need  our  funds  for  expansion 
In  our  bread-and-butter  activities  such  as  the 
rubber  company,"  say  Gates'  men. 

CBK  t\imed  to  farming  in  1967.  Historically 
a  coal  mining  firm.  It  tried  a  10-year  stint 
in  wearing  apparel  and  other  manufacturing, 
but  ran  Into  labor  problems. 

The  firm  laid  plans  to  acquire  or  lease  80,- 
000  acres  within  six  years.  Each  10,000-acre 
block  would  operate  under  a  fo\ir-man  team 
and  one  supervisor.  Diversified  crops  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Missouri  and  other  locations 
would  hedge  weather  and  price  imcertalnty. 

Their  plans  also  called  for  a  $20-milllon 
stock  issue  to  finance  ravenous  demands  for 
start-up  capital.  That  didn't  materialize  as 
the  stock  market  wilted.  Neither  did  a  pro- 
posed merger  vrith  another  farming  firm,  Sci- 
entlflc  Farm  Systems,  Inc.  "So  we  began  beat- 
ing an  orderly  retreat  out  of  farming."  says 
CBK  Vice  President  Ralph  Cunningham. 

As  he  sees  it,  "We  tried  to  grow  Into  farm- 
ing too  quickly.  We  had  bad  management, 
which  blamed  bad  whether  and  all  the  usual 
excuses  you  can  think  of.  But  what  hurt 
us  most  was  the  heavy  capital  Investment 
required." 

After  large  losses  on  cotton,  vegetables  and 
feed  grains,  the  company  disposed  of  all  60,- 
000  acres  it  had  accumulated,  except  for  two 
farms  in  Texas  and  one  in  Missouri.  The  firm 
has  agreed  in  principle  to  acquire  most  of  a 
coal  firm's  stock.  Says  Cunningham :  "Maybe 
we  weren't  very  good  farmers.  I  hope  well 
do  a  better  Job  as  coal  miners." 

Struggling  for  life  in  the  South  Is  35,000- 
acre  Multlponlcs,  Inc.,  which  began  in  1968 
as  Ivanhoe  Associates  Inc. 

Several  business  people  Joined  the  ven- 
ture originated  by  A.  J.  Moran,  who  opentw 
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the  biggest  printing  plant  In  Louisiana  along 
with  other  enterprises. 

With  seed  money  from  a  debenture  offer- 
ing, the  firm  acquired  mortgage  loans  for 
about  40,000  acres  of  raw  land  In  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Mississipfri  and  Louisiana.  They 
drained  and  cleared  35,000  acres  and  pro- 
duced their  first  crop  last  year — soybean^ 
cotton,  sweet  com  and  other  crops.  "It  was 
a  beautiful  plan,"  sighs  a  Multlponlcs  stock- 
holder. 

The  whole  effort  was  geared  to  a  public 
stock  offering  timed  to  tnld-1970.  But  ex- 
penses soared  while  the  Dow-Jones  average 
plunged.  The  stock  issue  hung  up  for  lack 
of  an  underwriter  and  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  approval.  Cash-starved,  the  man- 
agement laid  off  workers  early  this  year,  at- 
tempted to  lease  out  the  land  and  sell  the 
farm  equipment,  and  petitioned  a  Now  Or- 
leans district  court  for  protection  from  cred- 
itors under  Chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  But  the  two  court  trustees  now  manag- 
ing the  operation  believe  the  farm  can  at 
least  service  Its  primary  debt. 

The  outfit  "overfarmed,"  say  sources  close 
to  the  operation.  They  poxired  on  chemicals 
and  fertilizer  until  the  place  looked  like  a 
garden.  "But  as  far  as  the  basic  farm  man- 
ager on  location,  hell,  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do  because  the  entomologist  came  along 
and  said  'do  this'  and  the  drainage  man  said 
'drop  everything  and  do  that.'  The  real 
farmer  was  overloaded  with  high-priced 
bosses." 

Great  Western  Ranches.  Inc.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  planned  to  acquire  orchards,  farms, 
ranches,  timber  and  recreation  properties.  It 
would  pay  with  company  stock,  so  a  rancher 
could  merge  with  Great  Western  In  a  tax-free 
exchange,  then  benefit  from  GW's  profes- 
sional management  or  gradually  sell  the 
stock.  But  GW  ran  short  of  cash  and  entered 
a  Chapter  10  bankruptcy  reorganization.  Now 
former  owners  are  fighting  to  get  their  prop- 
erty back.  Biggest  potential  loser  looks  like 
the  ironically-named  Double-X  Ranch  of 
Colorado,  with  a  reported  $1  million  In  the 
deal. 

These  colossal  crashes  have  several  com- 
mon elements  which  economists  often  over- 
look when  they  praise  the  efficiency  of  super- 
big,  publicly  owned  farms.  Such  elements, 
however,  are  often  hotly  debated  matters 
of  opinion.  For  our  editorial  comment,  see 
page  4. 


JACKSONVILLE  COMMUNITY  TELE- 
VISION, WJCT,  ONE  OF  NATIONS 
OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  TV  STA- 
TIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pubUc 
broadcasting  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  productive  human  advances  to  be 
developed  over  the  last  several  years.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  support  Federal 
fimds  for  this  worthwhile  endeavor, 
which  has  spread  to  over  200  cities  across 
America. 

One  of  the  cities  substantially  involved 
in  this  public  network  programing  is 
JacksonvlUe,  Fla.,  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida.  The  public 
television  station  in  Jacksonville  is 
WJCT,  one  of  the  outstanding  stations 
in  this  field  in  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  programs  on  WJCT,  which 
has  a  strong  and  able  leadership  among 
its  top  officials  and  throughout  the  sta- 
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tion,  is  "Feedback."  a  nighUy  inten/  iew- 
type  show  featuring  audience  participa- 
tion Viewers  are  invited  to  question  the 
programs  guests  and  to  also  make  state- 
ments on  pressing  needs  of  the  com  mu- 

nity. 

An  interesting  article  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  city  on  "Com- 
mimity  Uses  of  Public  Television."  ir  the 
March-April  1971  issue,  which  expains 
the  wholesome  thrust  of  public  br)ad- 
casting  and  outlines  the  contributioa  of 
WJCT  to  the  Nation  and  to  Jacksonville 
citizens.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

COMMTTNITT    USES    OF    PUBLIC    TXLEVISI DN 

(By  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.) 

Imagine  the  reaction  If  one  morning  your 
city  were  to  wake  to  find  Itself  the  reel]  )lent 
of  a  new  cultural  center,  new  additions  to 
each  of  its  schools,  and  a  new  civic  rudl- 
torlum  capable  of  holding  the  entire  po]  lula- 
tlon  of  the  town.  Doubtless  there  would  be 
elation,  and  probably,  too,  there  wouli  be 
predictions  of  a   "new   era"   for  Jonestown. 

But  dont  imagine:  for  If  your  city  U  one 
of  202  in  America  that  have  public  telev  islon 
stations,  it  has  already  been  so  endcwed. 
And  If  you  think  this  is  an  exaggeration- 
thai  only  new  buildings  can  contrlbu;e  to 
a  civic  rebirth— then  think  again.  For  ysu're 
one  of  the  many  people  who  have  been  gi  ossly 
underestimating  the  ability  of  this  public 
medium  to  enrich  minds  and  advanc*  the 
public  good. 

"Television."  says  FCC  commissioner  lilch- 
olas  Johnson.  "Is  one  of  the  most  powsrful 
forces  man  has  ever  unleashed  upon    ilm- 

Glenn  Seaborg.  who  as  chairman  ol  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  helps  coitrol 
the  worlds  largest  source  of  physical  energy, 
recognizes  that  the  media  are  as  powerf  iil  In 
their  own  way.  "One  of  the  great  tragedl  es  of 
this  age."  he  said.  "Is  that  we  are  not  iislng 
well  enough — and  In  many  ways  we  are 
misusing — the  tremendous  communications 
media  at  our  command." 

For  holders  or  would-be  holders  of  pabllc 
office,  the  power  of  television  is  not  absl  ract. 
Indeed,  the  ongoing  debate  on  how  telev  Islon 
time  can  equitably  be  made  available  tJ  of- 
fice seekers  often  seems  to  pivot  on  the 
momentous  premise  that  while  one  may  not 
be  elected  If  he  uses  television  he  sureli  will 
not  win  without  the  use  of  the  meclum. 
If  this  premise  is  accurate,  or  even  only 
partly  so.  it  leads  to  inescapable,  equally 
momentous  questions. 

If  television  can  help  elect  officials,  one  is 
forced  to  ask  why  It  cant  help  educatii  our 
kids  .  .  .  cant  help  knit  the  divisions  between 
our  people  .  .  .  and  can't  help  lead  the  way 
to  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  vrban 
blight,  unemployment,  environmental  des- 
truction, and  so  on.  The  answer,  of  course, 
Is  obvious :  It  can. 

Predictions  of  what  a  salutary  social  Torce 
television  would  be  were  common  when  the 
medium  was  In  its  Infancy.  Since  then,  the 
dream  has  largely  faded,  with  some  even 
claiming  It  has  become  a  nightmare.  Public 
television,  however,  has  begun  In  the  last 
two  years  to  revive  that  dream  and  to  sug- 
gest that  the  hope  was  not  illusory. 

Public  television  has  yet  to  reach  fru:  tlon. 
and  the  gap  between  what  it  is  and  wl  at  It 
can  be,  given  the  proper  resources,  is  wide. 
Still,  officials  with  public  responslbilltU  s  are 
missing  an  Important  opportunity  If  they 
fall  to  examine  fully  how  the  goals  of  p  ubllc 
television  match  theirs. 

The  commonality  begins  with  the  word 
public.  PTV  stations  have  been  Incorporated 
and  are  funded  by  various  means:  p(ubllc 
universities,  municipal  or  state  authorities, 
school  boards,  state  boards  of  education),  and 
nonprofit  community  corporations.  Najtlon- 
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ally.  PTV  stations  last  year  received  most  of 
their  operating  funds  (totaling  $84  million) 
from  local  and  state  government  bodies.  Oth- 
er sources  of  funds  included  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, foundations,  business  and  industry. 
and  subscribers  and  Individual  contributors. 
Public  television  thus  relies  heavily  on  public 
money  and  the  taxpayer  for  Its  noncommer- 
cial character. 

A  proper  question  Is.  What  does  It  do  to 
justify  this  Investment? 

Simply  put,  the  function  of  public  tele- 
vision closely  resembles  that  of  any  good 
educational  institution.  It  teaches,  Informs, 
stimulates,  and  assists  the  process  of  citizen- 
ship. Indeed,  until  recently  public  television 
was  called  educational  television,  a  change 
that  was  effected  not  because  of  any  lessen- 
ing of  educational  content  but  because  of 
the  widespread.  If  erroneous,  view  of  edu- 
cation as  a  narrow  process  confined  to  school. 

Last  year  public  television  undertook  a 
new  educational  role.  It  attempted  to  teach 
a  sorely  neglected  minority  In  ovir  society, 
the  nation's  chUdren  between  the  ages  of 
3  and  5,  particularly  those  who  live  In  the 
ghetto.  It  did  so  through  a  precedent-shat- 
tering series  called  "Sesame  Street."  The  re- 
sults of  that  experience  were  researched 
carefully,  and  by  every  yardstick  "Sesame 
Street  proved  successful.  Every  week  Uis 
dally  series  drew  the  attention  of  some  6  mil- 
lion youngsters.  It  not  only  succeeded  In 
entertaining  them,  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
taught  them  some  of  the  basic  building 
blocks  of  learning.  And  It  did  so  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  a  penny  a  child  per  hour  of  pro- 
gramming. A  price  tag  cannot  easily  be 
placed  on  this  accomplishment,  but  clearly 
the  cost  of  "Sesame  Street"  would  be  pro- 
hibitive If  measured  In  terms  of  additional 
teachers  and  school  plant  and  equipment. 

Next  fall,  the  Children's  Television  Work- 
shop, producer  of  "Sesame  Street,"  will 
launch  a  second  series — as  yet  untitled — 
designed  to  Improve  the  reading  skills  of 
some  20  mUUon  chUdren  aged  7  to  10.  Edu- 
cators win  be  watching  this  new  series  close- 
ly, and  If  they  determine  It  is  achieving  Its 
goals,  the  use  of  television  to  teach  would 
seem  limitless. 

CAMERAS   ON    THB    COMMtrNITT 

But  education  Is  obviously  not  a  process 
confined  to  the  walls  of  a  school  or  cer- 
tain ages.  It  Is  a  continuing  process  that  Is 
concerned  not  Just  with  facts  but  with  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  as  well.  And 
so  public  television  stretches  beyond  the 
mere  Instructional. 

And  growing  more  Important  In  public 
television  every  day  Is  the  need  to  foster  a 
sense  of  community,  to  bring  men  together 
In  understanding  at  the  place  where  It  all 
must  begin,  at  the  local  level. 

Toward  this  end,  the  cameras  of  public 
television  have  become  increasingly  mobile, 
covering  all  manner  of  community  activity 
from  state  fairs  and  local  parades  to  govern- 
mental meetings  of  all  kinds.  In  Connecticut, 
for  example,  the  state  public  network  pro- 
vides regular  coverage  of  the  Cotmectlcut 
State  Legislature,  KRMA.  Denver,  has 
mounted  a  vigorous  campaign  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  its  area,  and  WQED,  Pitts- 
burgh, conducted  a  month-long  effort  to  re- 
duce the  drug  problem  in  its  city.  The  South 
Carolina  network  has  helped  reduce  unem- 
ployment In  Its  state  through  a  mobile  "Job 
Man  Caravan."  In  San  Francisco.  KQED  took 
time  out  of  its  regular  schedule  to  conduct 
a  "Day  of  Concern"  to  determine  what  mat- 
ters were  foremost  in  the  minds  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans. And  WMPB,  Baltimore,  provided  cov- 
erage last  August  of  the  three  days  of  hear- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Conunlsslon  on  Civil  Bights 
in  that  city,  its  broadcast  running  28  hotirs. 

But  perhaps  most  significant  Is  the  in- 
creasing coverage  by  stations  of  city  cotmcll 
and  school   board   meeitings.   bringing  local 
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government  directly  into  the  nome.  Such 
broadcasts  currently  take  place  In  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Madison.  Wis..  Memphis.  Philadel- 
phia, Richmond.  Roanoke.  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  Jacksonville.  Fla..  and  their  number  U 
Increasing.  The  town  meeting  concept  in 
American  government  keeps  diminishing  un- 
der  the  pressure  of  enlarging  population  and 
complicated  Issues.  But  public  television  can 
help  keep  that  ideal  alive  and  provide,  in  the 
face  of  Increasing  Impersonality  between  peo- 
ple and  institutions,  an  essential  means  of 
conununlcation. 

Along  these  lines,  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness in  public  television  that  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  medium  to  provide  one-way  com- 
munication. And  increasingly,  attempts  are 
being  made  to  involve  viewers  In  the  solution 
of  problems,  instead  of  simply  informing 
them  of  the  facts  and  leaving  them  to  worry 
helplessly. 

The  experience  of  WJCT.  the  public  TV 
station  in  Jacksonville,  Fla..  Illustrates  the 
potential.  That  station  broadcasts  a  nightly 
program.  "Feedback."  which  reports  through 
film,  videotape,  and  live  Interviews  on  issues 
In  the  news  that  day.  After  the  r^>orts.  the 
station's  switchboard  Is  thrown  open  to  calls 
from  viewers.  The  callers  not  only  express 
their  views,  but  often  have  an  ofHJortunlty 
to  question  guest  officials.  The  program  has 
launched  a  clean-up  campaign,  forced  the 
closing  of  a  ramshackle  Junior  high  school, 
and  prompted  a  mosquito-control  campaign. 

According  to  Richard  V.  Brown,  the  pro- 
gram's director  and  an  executive  producer 
at  WJCT,  "Feedback"  la  based  on  the  belief 
that  "the  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  and  every 
other  community  In  the  nation,  are  the  real 
newsmakers  as  well  as  those  most  affected 
by  major  political  and  social  developments. 
As  such,  they  have  every  right  to  contribute 
to  the  body  of  opinion  and  analysis  sur- 
rounding these  issues.  .  .  .  Through  many 
months  of  talking  to  callers,  we  have  learned 
that  there  Is  a  highly  creative  resource  'out 
there'  that  has  remained  virtually  untapped 
until  now." 

To  Illustrate,  he  points  to  a  caller  who 
noted  that  a  city  bridge  had  been  closed  to  re- 
pair the  guy  wires.  Why,  the  caller  asked, 
doesn't  the  city  repair  the  road  surface  at 
the  same  time?  The  tmswer  was  red  tape, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  program,  the  tape  wa» 
cut  and  the  bridge  fully  repaired. 

WJCT's  community  Involvement  goes 
beyond  "Feedback."  The  station  also  covers 
city  council  meetings,  school  board  hearings. 
and  other  public  meetings  of  value.  Its  tele- 
cast of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Community 
Relations  Commission,  to  cite  one  Instance, 
was  credited  with  bringing  reason  Into  a 
troublesome  situation  Involving  a  new  school 
In  a  recently  Integrated  neighborhood.  And, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  viewer,  the  area's  dele- 
gation to  the  state  legislature  held  Its  official, 
four-hour  hearing  In  WJCT  studios,  with 
the  home  audience  contributing  comments 
by  phone. 

WJCT  was  also  one  of  12  PTV  stations  In- 
vited by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  produce  televised  town  meetings 
responding  to  the  activity  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition,  and 
Health.  Not  content  with  these  activities,  It 
has  engaged  In  "turnabout"  television,  a 
unique  way  for  Individuals  and  organizations 
to  get  their  message  through  to  the  power 
structure.  The  method  operates  simply: 
When  the  "little  man"  has  a  valid  point  to 
get  through  to  an  official  body,  the  pubUc 
affairs  staff  of  the  staUon  will  make  a  fUm 
or  videotape  presentation  Illustrating  It.  The 
presentations  go  through  official  channels 
and  make  their  way  onto  the  agenda.  When 
the  presentation  Is  made  to  the  official  body, 
TV  sets  are  turned  around  In  the  meeting 
chamber  so  the  officials  can  see  the  "evi- 
dence" at  the  same  time  as  the  home  au- 
dience. Recently  the  station  presented  views 
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in  this  manner  on  exceptional  children  to 
the  school  board  at  a  fully  televised  meeting. 

Do  these  methods  work?  Yes.  says  Richard 
Brown.  "Community  television  has  become 
institutionalized  In  Jacksonville.  It  goes 
right  along  with  the  water  supply."  Signif- 
icantly, such  programs  attract  viewers  In 
numbers  comparable  to  the  audiences  drawn 
to  pure  entertainment. 

Without  doubt,  public  television  will  con- 
tinue to  quench  the  public  thirst  for  partic- 
ipation In  the  affairs  of  government.  Two 
major  efforts  now  receiving  the  support  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
should  help  this  process.  The  first  Is  a  three- 
part  project,  which  began  In  February,  aimed 
at  curbing  drug  abuse.  As  part  of  the  proj- 
ect, stations  win  be  granted  funds  to  probe 
the  problem  at  the  local  level  and  mobilize 
citizen  action.  The  second  Is  a  major  educa- 
tion effort  on  the  environment.  Through  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center,  lo- 
cal stations  will  be  encouraged  to  supple- 
ment national  programming. 

DREAMS  ON  A  SHOESTRING 

Where  the  future  of  public  television  lies 
at  this  Juncture  Is  anyone's  guess.  Certainly 
It  will  continue.  Inevitably  It  will  continue 
to  improve  as  well.  But  whether  It  vrtll  reach 
Its  full  i>otentlal  and  fulfill  the  expectations 
of  the  visionaries  remains  to  be  seen.  Com- 
pared to  commercial  television,  public  TV 
operates  on  a  shoestring,  and  It  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  dreams  can  be  tied 
together  with  that. 

Fully  as  Important  is  the  question  of  co- 
operation by  other  public  bodies  and  Institu- 
tions. That  communication  must  be  two-way 
as  well.  In  some  quarters,  for  example,  there 
is  reluctance  to  let  the  television  camera  take 
part  In  public  proceedings.  For  whatever 
"risk"  this  may  entail.  I  hold  that  the  balanc- 
ing risk — the  risk  of  silence  between  gov- 
ernment and  public — Is  far  greater. 

Further,  there  is  the  Impact  of  the  new 
communications,  technologies  to  be  consid- 
ered. Cable  TV,  in  particular,  promlaea  to 
work  profound  changes  in  urban  communi- 
cations [see  page  19 — Ed].  The  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  is  greatly  concerned 
that  this  evolving  system  give  first  priority 
to  public  uses  of  this  technology,  and  It 
looks  to  municipal  authorities  to  provide 
the  leadership  to  make  this  possible. 

Research  Indicates  that  33  million  Ameri- 
cans watch  public  television  every  week.  How 
well  they  are  served  depends  on  public 
broadcasters.  But  it  also  depends  on  public 
officials.  To  them  I  say.  Look  into  It  more. 
Support  it.  And  attempt  where  possible  to 
use  It  to  serve  a  valid  public  need. 


THE   SELLING    OF    A   RESPONSIBLE 
PRESS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  being  forced  to 
supply  materials  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

While  I  do  not  suspect  the  motives 
of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
In  this  matter,  I  do  believe  that  compli- 
ance by  CBS  would  be  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent, and  one  that  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  drastic  erosion  of  the  free 
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press  of  America  as  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  been  sent  a  telegram  on  this 
matter  by  Mr.  Neil  E.  Derrough,  vice 
president  of  CBS  Radio  and  general 
manager  of  Station  KCBS  In  San 
Francisco. 

I  hold  Mr.  Derrough  in  highest  re- 
gard as  a  newsman  and  as  a  concerned 
American. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  his  tele- 
gram tome: 

I  enlist  your  voice  In  calling  attention  to 
the  basic  danger  contained  In  this  current 
demand.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  defend  the 
program  In  question.  We  consider  that  to 
be  a  separate  Issue.  The  central  focus  must 
be  on  the  calculated  attempt  to  nullify 
the  traditional  protection  of  information 
sources. 

The  First  Amendment  Rights  of  America 
broadcast  Journalism  are  l)elng  placed  In 
serious  Jeopardy.  This  action.  In  our  view, 
could  well  be  applied  to  other  forms  of 
Journalism  In  the  future. 

Newspaper  publishers,  editors,  professional 
Journalists,  scholars,  statesmen  and  other 
concerned  citizens  Join  CBS  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Implications  of  this  subpoena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the  above  con- 
cerned Americans  in  voicing  my  own 
grave  reservations  about  the  action  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
subcommittee,  and  its  respected  chair- 
man, would  give  deep  consideration  to 
reviewing  its  request  from  CBS. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  SHOULD  BE 
CONTINUED 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF  GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  special  milk  program,  available  to  all 
schoolchildren,  is  a  popular  and  bene- 
ficial program  in  my  State. 

The  administration's  recommendation 
that  the  program  be  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  concern  among  my  fellow 
Georgians. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  all  of  those  who  read  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  recently  by 
the  Georgia  State  Senate  which  urges 
the  appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to 
continue  the  special  milk  program. 
REsoLtmoN.  Georgia  State  Senatk 

Urging  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  the  milk  program  In  the 
Child  Nutritional  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
established  In  1967  an  Act  known  as  the 
"Child  Nutritional  Act"  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  hundred  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  ($125,000,000)  per  year,  or  more, 
for  the  Special  School  Milk  Program  for  all 
school  children;  and 

Whereas,  the  nutritional  value  to  school 
children  of  all  ages  is  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  better  nutritional  habits,  not  only  to 
the  underprivileged  but  also  to  all  children, 
to  develop  better  habits  not  established  in 
the  home;   and 
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Whereas,  the  dairy  Industry,  as  an  impor- 
tant economic  factor,  both  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  economy  by  financial  returns, 
financial   Investments,  taxes  and   sales. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  1971  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  that  this  body  hereby  urges  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  for  1971  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  mUk  program  in  the  Child 
Nutritional  Act. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  appropriate  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  Hardin,  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  the  Honorable  Phil  Camp- 
bell, United  States  Undersecretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Adopted  In  Senate  March  11,  1971. 
Lester  M.  Maodox, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Hamilton  McWharton.  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


VEYSEY  CALLS  FOR  FULL  FUNDING 
FOR  FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

of  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
young  and  handicapped  living  in  a  hos- 
pital away  from  their  parents  is  a  fright- 
ening experience.  A  feeling  of  being 
processed  and  institutionalized  is  almost 
unavoidable  at  a  time  when  love  and 
nurturing  are  desperately  needed. 

Therefore.  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  foster  grandparent 
program  reach  out  and  let  dedicated 
senior  citizens  help  these  yoimg  people 
and  benefit  themselves  in  the  process. 

The  program  enables  senior  citizens  to 
spend  part  of  their  day  away  from  their 
homes  playing  with  individual  children. 
They  take  their  grandchildren  out  for 
walks,  play  ball,  fly  kites,  push  swings, 
and  in  general  do  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  make  children  feel  prized  and 
loved.  The  result  is  a  personal  relation- 
ship that  enriches  both  lives. 

The  apathy  and  withdrawal  many  of 
the  children  evince  is  replaced  by  an 
open  happiness  as  the  one-to-one  con- 
tact continues.  The  grandparent  usually 
benefits  physically  and  emotionally 
almost  as  much  as  the  child.  They  are 
needed  and  know  it  and  the  exercise  they 
get  has  been  foimd  to  improve  their 
health  noticeably. 

One  of  the  most  successful  foster 
grandparent  programs  has  been  at  the 
Pacific  State  Hospital  in  Pomona.  Calif. 
Fifty-nine  senior  citizens  are  working 
with  130  young  patients  in  19  wards  of 
the  hospital.  The  program  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  attractions  for 
visitors  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  $3.5  million  cut  in  this  program  that 
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had  been  planned  for  fiscal  year  1^72. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  full  fund- 
ing for  the  foster  grandparent  prog^«un 
when  it  comes  before  them. 


A  PAT  ON  THE  BACK  FOR  THE 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  A 
WELL  DONE 


PC>ST 


^OB 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  KEW  issjaco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  single  out  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  for  commental  on 
its  operation,  it  is  usxially  to  criticiM  its 
operations  and  to  suggest  improvemehts. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Congress 
must  ride  herd  on  the  agencies  we  create 
and  fund.  But  just  as  criticism  Is  olten 
earned  by  the  executive  department^  so 
is  praise  occasionally  in  order.  It  is  |  for 
this  purpose  that  I  rise  today. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  recent  24-hour  airmail  service 
inaugiirated  by  the  Post  Office  Dep$rt- 
ment  and  ask  them  to  join  me  in  gi^^ing 
Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  pers^jn- 
nel  a  sincere  pat  on  the  back  for  a  jjob 
well  done. 

Prom  all  reports,  the  24- hour  auT*au 
system  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
This  was  made  possible  only  by  \^ry 
careful  advance  planning  and  throtigh 
painstaking  coordination  of  all  airline 
and  Post  Office  Department  facllitlesi 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  is  the 
second  major  Improvement  made  by  this 
administration  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  aU  of  us 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that 
the  Nixon  administration  will  go  dowik  in 
the  history  of  the  Post  Office  as  the 
administration  that  finally  took  the  i^ 
offices  out  of  the  hands  of  politiciwis 
and  opened  the  way  for  efficient  refortas. 

One  of  the  Nation's  major  newspapers, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  performed 
a  sizable  public  service  by  testing  the 
new  24-hour  airmail  service  shortly  alter 
it  was  Inaugurated  by  Postmaster  Blount. 
That  newspaper's  distingxiished  reporter 
and  editorial  writer,  Mr.  Drew  McKlll^ps. 
detailed  the  results  of  that  test  in  a  neWs- 
story  on  April  24.  1971,  and  commented 
editorially  on  the  new  service  on  April]  27. 

I  insert  herewith  Mr.  McKlllips'  ne^s- 
story  and  editorial  and  commend  bbth 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  its 
words  of  praise  for  the  new  service  »nd 
Postmaster  General  Blount  and  his  em- 
ployees for  earning  them: 
New  Airmail  Service  Is  Tested — It's  Not  Bad 
(By  Drew  McKilllpe) 

Give  the  San  Francisco  Poet  Office  Dep^- 
ment  a  strong  "A"  for  Its  new  guaranljeed 
deUvery  one-day  alr-mall  service.  \ 

In  a  test-survey  by  The  Chronicle,  |100 
letters  were  mailed  out  Thursday  afternfcon 
to  newspaper  offices  In  the  West.  Ten  letters 
were  mailed  from  each  of  ten  special  alrmMl- 
only  boxes  located  around  San  Francisco. 

One  letter  was  sent  to  each  paper  f^m 
each  of  the  ten  mall  box  locations. 

A  check  by  The  Chronicle  yesterday  showed 
that  at  least  90  letters  had  been  deUvered  to 
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the  addressee  in  all  ten  cities  In  less  than  34 
hours. 

All  the  letters  were  received  In  eight  of  the 
cities. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  reported 
It  had  received  only  three  of  the  ten  letters 
by  3:30  p.m.  yesterday.  These  came  from  the 
Mission  Annex,  1600  Bryant  Street;  Sansome 
and  Bush  streets  mall  box,  and  the  West 
Portal  post  office. 

But  Salt  Lake  City  Is  the  farthest  point 
away  for  which  the  Post  Office  claims  It 
can  make  guaranteed  next  day  delivery. 

The  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  reported  it 
had  received  seven  letters  by  11:10  ajm.  yes- 
terday, Boise  is  the  second  farthest  point 
guaranteed  by  the  service. 

In  announcing  the  service  two  weeks  ago, 
the  post  office  department  said  It  was  Install- 
ing 43  white-topped  airmail  only  boxes 
through  San  Francisco. 

Any  letter  dropped  in  the  airmail  box  be- 
fore 4  pjn.  would  be  delivered  to  anjrone 
of  23  other  California  cities  no  later  than 
the  next  day. 

A  600-mlle  radius  was  set  up  as  a  maxi- 
mum service  area. 

The  other  eight  newspapers  reported  they 
received  all  of  the  letters.  They  are  the 
Fresno  Bee,  Portland  (Oregon)  Journal,  San 
Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  Sacramento 
Bee,  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune,  Reno  Gazette,  and  Las  Vegas 
Re  view- Journal . 

In  a  sUghtly  less  controlled  test.  The 
Chronicle  asked  each  of  the  ten  papers  to 
try  the  system  In  reverse  and  maU  a  letter 
to  the  Chronicle  city  desk. 

All  but  two  of  the  ten  letters  were  received 
at  The  Chronicle  well  within  the  24-hour 
guarantee.  It  was  not  certain  that  the  two 
missing  ones  were  properly  mailed. 

The  Chronicle  mailed  Its  letters  from  the 
following  locations: 

Mission  Annex,  1600  Bryant;  Sansome  and 
Bxish  Streets;  Chinatown  station  at  753  Clay 
Streets;  1  Battery  Street;  Rlncon  Annex; 
1198  South  Van  Ness  Avenue;  405  Mont- 
gomery; West  Portal  Station  at  317  West 
Portal  avenue,  2111  Lane  street,  Bayvlew; 
and  Diamond  Heights,  5262  Diamond  Heights 
boulevard. 

A  number  of  cities  received  them  well  In 
advance  of  the  promised  24  hours. 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  for 
example,  said  all  of  Its  letters  were  In  the 
office  by  8  ajn.  yesterday,  only  16  hours  after 
they  were  picked  up  on  the  street  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  Fresno  Bee  said  all  the  letters  were 
thereby  6:30  a.m. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  said  nine  letters  came 
in  at  7  a.m.  and  one  more  at  1  p.m.  The 
straggler  was  mailed  from  the  Mission  Annex, 
1600  Bryant  street. 

The  24-Hoxnt  Man, 
(An  editorial) 

When  you  can  mall  a  letter  late  Thursday 
afternoon  In  San  Francisco  and  have  It 
delivered  In  Washington,  DC,  Boise,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Portland,  Ore.  Friday  evening. 
the  embryo  U.S.  Postal  Service  must  be  doing 
something  right. 

TradltlonaUy  a  whlppUig  boy  for  dis- 
gruntled and  sometimes  ill-used  citizens,  the 
old  post  office  department  grudgingly  gave 
way  last  August  to  the  new  government- 
chartered,  nonprofit  postal  service.  The  serv- 
ice's first  nationwide  goal  was  one-day 
guaranteed  alrmaU  deUvery  to  cities  In  a 
600-mlle  radius  of  a  letter's  place  of  origin. 
Two-day  delivery  on  coast-to-coast  service 
was  pledged. 

In  a  test  mall  run  last  week.  The  Chronicle 
found  Its  letters  were  delivered  In  less  than 
24  hovirs  to  cities  as  distant  as  Boise,  Idaho; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Las  Vegas,  Nevada; 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Washington,  D.C.  was 
reached  In  28  hours. 
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KENAI  NATIONAL  MOOSE  RANGE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  September  3.  1964,  re- 
quired that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
review  every  roadless  area  of  5,000  con- 
tiguous acres  or  more  and  every  roadless 
island,  regardless  of  size,  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  within  10 
years  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  and 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  his  recommendation  as  to  the 
suitability  or  nonsultablllty  of  each  such 
area  of  island  for  preservation  as  wil- 
derness. A  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  designation  as  wilderness  does 
not  become  effective  unless  provided  for 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Next  month,  hearings  will  be  held  in 
Alaska  that  will  determine  the  future  of 
the  Kenai  Moose  Range.  I  am  Including 
in  the  Record  a  report  that  I  believe  de- 
served the  hearing  committee's  consid- 
eration : 

The  Exnai  National  Moose  Ramge — 
Management  and  Development 

Action  needed  to  Insure — protection  of  the 
environment  and  wildlife,  optimum  outdotv 
recreation  benefits  and  economic  returns 
consistent  with  primary  purposes. 

BACKGROtTND 

The  1,730,000  acre  National  Moose  Range 
was  created  by  a  1941  executive  order  ".  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  natural 
breeding  and  feeding  range  of  the  giant 
Kenal  moose — a  unique  wildlife  feature— 
for  the  study  In  Its  natural  environment  of 
the  practical  management  of  a  big  game 
species  .  .  .".  Congress  expressed  Its  Intent 
that  National  WUdllfe  Refuges  be  available 
for  outdoor  recreation  uses,  provided  that 
the  primary  ptupoee  of  the  refuge  was  not 
compromised.  (Refuge  Recreation  Act.  PL 
87-714.)  The  1964  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  "Recreational  PoUcy  on  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuges"  states  with  respect 
to  recreation  activities  that:  "These  uses 
will  be  authorized  where  there  Is  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  local  or  national  recreational  need 
which  can  be  met  without  conflict  or  Inter- 
ference  with  primary  objectives." 

The  preorure  for  people  use  was  not  severe 
between  1941  and  the  Swanson  River  oil  dis- 
covery In  the  Range  In  1967.  The  Anchorage- 
Peninsula  unpaved  road  was  opened  in 
1961;  rebuilding  and  repevlng  was  completed 
In  1968.  It  Is  120  miles  from  Anchorage  into 
the  heart  of  the  Range. 

Use  of  the  Range  Increased  gradually  until 
after  the  Swanson  River  oil  discovery.  Be- 
tween then  and  now  the  people  pressxue  has 
far  exceeded  the  management  capability  and 
user  facilities  and  services. 

ST7MMART 

The  Moose  Range  Is  an  Irreplaceable 
national  asset.  Its  potential  for  the  perpetual 
«n]oyment  of  the  people  Is  enormous. 

The  pressure  of  people  threatens  irrevers- 
ible deterioration  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  diminishing  wildlife.  The  damage 
is  already  underway. 

The  Moose  Range  establishment  lacks 
the  financial  means  to  cope  with  the  "'f^*- 
tlon.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  would  It  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  deny  the  people  the 
social  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  use  by 
harsh  application  of  "no  trespassing"  regu- 
lations as  a  means  of  preservation. 

A  sum  not  exceeding  $1,500,000  for  FY  1972 
for  buildings  and  facilities  will  enable  the 
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Range  organization  to  move  effectively  to- 
ward meeting  the  urgent  need  to  protect  and 
improve  the  Range  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  social  needs  of  people.  There  should 
tie  an  addition  of  several  persons  to  the  per- 
manent Range  staff  of  six,  and  provUlon  for 
more  temporary  seasonal  workers.  (Refer  to 
Kenal  National  Moose  Range  Master  Plan 
1970) . 

DISCUSSION 

The  wealth  of  the  land  In  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  Its  cover,  and  the  richness  In  wildlife 
Is  probably  not  exceeded  In  any  similar  sized 
area  anywhere.  The  appeal  of  the  Range  to 
people  seeking  the  simple  outdoor  recreation 
of  enjoying  nature  Is  enormous. 

Outdoor  recreation  use  has  averaged  about 
600  000  "participation  days"  a  year  for  the 
past  three  years.  Before  1980  the  volume  is 
expected  to  exceed  1,000,000  days  a  year  and 
continue  to  increase  until  the  tolerable  maxi- 
mum Is  reached. 

A  glimpse  of  the  future  Is  In  the  following: 
Volume  of  outdoor  recreation — Entire  State 
Resident  participation  days: 

1967   --- - - --- 46,268,000 

1980   II"" 73,750,000 

Nonresident  participation  days: 

1967     -— 2,159,000 

1980  nil -- 6,595,000 

The  Range  management  Is  not  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  people  pressure  now.  The 
Involuntary  depredations  from  overuse  In 
relation  to  facilities,  services  and  enforce- 
ment are  already  serious;  they  will  be  devas- 
tating before  1980  In  the  absence  of  prompt 
action  to  Increase  capability  to  meet  this 
problem. 

The  tragic  1969  flre  that  swept  through 
85,000  acres  of  the  Range  may  have  been  due 
to  lack  of  management  personnel,  Informa- 
tion for  the  people  coming  Into  the  Range 
and  facilities.  The  incursions  of  snowma- 
chlnes  are  already  adversely  affecting  and 
diminishing  wildlife.  Summer  all-terrain  "big 
toy"  vehicles  are  now  on  the  market  and 
being  advertised  extensively.  The  cumulative 
effects  of  year-round,  go-anywhere  vehicles 
win  be  devastating  unless  there  Is  the  capa- 
bility to  contain  them. 

A  significant  measure  of  the  difficulty  of 
application  of  rational  controls  and  regula- 
tions to  protect  the  Range  Is  the  more  than 
300  mile  long  external  boundary;  280  miles 
need  posting. 

The  permanent  Range  staff  Is  four  profes- 
sionals plus  one  clerk  and  one  maintenance 
man.  For  seasonal  help  on  campground  main- 
tenance two  more  are  employed.  For  lack  of 
staff  the  professionals  help  collect  the 
garbage. 

The  Moose  Range  management  occupies 
makeshift  quarters.  The  office  Is  in  a  pacific 
hut  (quonset-llke)  occupied  since  1948;  with 
two  additions  on  skids  tacked  on.  There  Is 
another  "temporary"  occupancy  building,  (It 
was  built  in  1937)  plus  sheds  for  urgent 
needs. 

There  is  no  space  at  the  headquarters  to 
accommodate  urgently  needed  additional 
staff  for  research  and  other  essential  pur- 
poses. 

The  headquarters  Is  outside  the  Range,  15 
miles  distant  from  a  desirable  location  on 
the  Range  accessible  to  the  mainstream  of 
visitor  traffic  on  the  Peninsula  and  with  a 
float  plane  base  on  the  site. 

A  major  deficiency  In  facilities  Is  the  lack 
of  any  visitor  Information  and  education 
centers  on  the  Range.  An  Ignorant  public  Is 
a  more  careless  and  destructive  public. 

Upgrading  the  Moose  Reserve  establish- 
ment capability  In  management,  education 
and  research  activities,  and  In  facilities  and 
services  for  users,  can  ensure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  superb  national  resource  and 
asset  at  its  optimum  value  to  the  people. 
Otherwise,  in  less  than  10  years  it  will  be 
•ubsUntlally  despoiled  and  depleted  to  low 
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quality  status  In  appearance,  condition  of 
habitat  and  depletion  of  wildlife. 

The  social  value  of  the  Moose  Range  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  is  ample  Justification 
for  Improved  financial  Input.  In  a  total  evalu- 
ation, however,  economic  effects  should  not 
be  left  out. 

At  the  current  rate  of  use  of  the  Range 
for  all  outdoor  recreation  activities,  the  ex- 
penditures locally  in  the  vicinity  Is  estimated 
at  $2,500,000  annually;  this  will  Increase  to 
more  than  $5,000,000  by  1980.  This  Is  at  the 
conservative  figure  of  $5.00  a  day  per  person. 
Probably  another  $5.00  Is  spent  In  Anchorage 
or  elsewhere — but  mostiy  In  Alaska — for 
equipment,  gear  and  special  supplies  and 
services. 

Expendltxires  by  non-resident  visitors  to 
Alaska  are  pertinent.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
visitors  who  come  by  highway  (nearly  60%) , 
and  most  of  whom  are  visiting  Alaskan  fami- 
lies sometime  during  their  stay,  spend  an 
average  of  $9.00  a  person  per  day  here.  At  this 
rate  the  number  expected  In  1980  will  spend 
$60,000,000  here.  Taking  Into  account  that 
(1)  those  who  come  by  most  other  means 
than  highways  spend  a  little  more  (2)  rising 
prices  (3)  increasing  leisure  time,  the  total 
expenditures  may  reach  $90,000,000  by  1980. 

Figures  are  not  available  showing  sepa- 
rately the  non-resident  visitors  to  the  Moose 
Range.  A  rational  assumption  Is:  There  will 
be  4,500,000  more  non-resident  visitor  days 
throughout  Alaska  In  1980  than  In  1967. 
More  and  better  faclUties  on  the  Range,  In- 
cluding visitor  centers,  for  example,  will  be- 
come available;  there  will  be  upgraded  man- 
agement and  outdoor  recreation  services. 
There  will  also  be  Increased  dissemination  of 
Information  encouraging  visitors  to  come  to 
the  Peninsula.  These  things  could  bring  to 
the  Moose  Range  five  percent  more  of  the 
Increase  of  4,500,000  visitor  days  to  the  State 
In  1980  over  1967,  than  would  otherwise  visit 
the  Flange.  Expenditures  will  exceed  $12.00 
a  day  per  person  by  1980.  The  total  annual 
Increase  In  local  expenditures  In  the  vicinity 
win  be  $2,700,000,  and  this  will  of  course. 
Increase  until  the  visitor  use  capacity  of  the 
Range  Is  reached. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  non-resident  visitor 
days  are  spent  In  the  enjoyment  of  being  In 
and  seeing  the  beauties  and  attractions  of 
the  country — such  as  picnicking,  camping, 
sightseeing,  hiking,  photography,  wildlife 
observation.  About  seventy  percent  of  resi- 
dent recreation  days  are  spent  in  these  ac- 
tivities. The  difference  Is  largely  in  the 
higher  percentage  of  time  spent  In  fishing, 
hunting,  boating,  snowmoblling  and  other 
active  sports. 

Economic  benefits  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula 
from  outdoor  recreation  activities  are  most 
significant  to  the  future  stability  of  the  area. 
The  petroleum  resources  already  discovered 
are  being  depleted  and  production  from  the 
several  oil  flelds  will  terminate,  starting 
about  1985,  with  all  the  known  reserves  ex- 
hausted by  about  1995.  The  economic  beneflts 
that  come  from  outdoor  recreation  will  loom 
large  in  support  of  the  local  economy. 

CONCLUSION 

With  Moose  Reserve  operations  at  the  cur- 
rent level  there  are  two  hard  choices: 

Restrict  current  use  of  the  Range  for  out- 
door recreation  purposes  and  virtually  pro- 
hibit Increased  future  tise  or — face  a  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  value  of  the 
Range  for  both  Its  primary  and  secondary 
purposes. 

Neither  of  these  choices  Is  tolerable.  The 
Range  has  a  capitalized  value  of  a  minimum 
of  $500,000,000  when  the  intangible  values  of 
outdoor  recreation  experiences,  value  of  sal- 
mon spawned  on  the  Range  and  other  re- 
turns that  can  be  measured  In  dollars  (ex- 
clusive of  petroleum  products)  are  added  to 
the  economic  returns  already  referred  to. 

The  value  of  this  asset  merits  the  support 
necessary  to  protect  and  to  enhance  its  pro- 
ductivity In  social  values  and  the  economic 
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returns — either  one  of  which  makes  the  in- 
vestments and  input  required  a  very  pro- 
fltable  expenditure  Indeed. 

Harold  E.  Pomebot. 

January   1971. 
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A  POEM  BY  LT.  JOHN  STULETT. 
U.SA. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  brief  poem 
written  by  Lt.  John  Stulett.  The  poem 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  of  Lieuten- 
ant Stulett,  J.  Chester  Johnson.  The 
message  of  this  poem,  hopefully,  will 
escape  no  one. 

The  poem  follows: 
Dick  Nixon,  I  am  Lt.  John  SruLrrr,  U.S. 

Armt,  1st  Cav.  Div.,  An  Khe.  South  Vnrr 

Nam 

(Written  Feb.  15,  1971) 

The  bullet  rivets  an  eyeball  and  the  eyes 
stay  blind,  don't  they,  Dick? 

Hands  and  eyeballs  still  fly  off  In  all  direc- 
tions forever  from  the  unmercy  of 
Viet  Nam. 

WhUe  Interpreter  Suan  Hue  translated  the 
long  Viet  Nam  secrets,  he  held  xis  like 
a  good  father  holds  his  wildest  sons 
with  good  stories — the  hand  blood 
gurgles  now,  but  his  flngers  keep 
twitching  to  touch  something,  any- 
thing, nothing  and  that  one  severed 
hand  dies  In  elephant  grass  at  the 
front  door  to  America's  conscience. 
What  does  It  mean? 

We  could  suffer  for  your  eyes  too,  Dick.  But 
would  you  trade  them  for  dead  eyes 
In  a  second?  You  ask  us  over  here  to 
do  It  for  you  over  there  for  nothing. 

What  does  it  mean? 

We'll  end  the  war  with  honor,  you  say, 
Dick? 

Dying  while  we  stand  In  line  to  leave  Is 
Just  like  dying  for  no  reason  at  all. 

How  much  longer?  Every  life's  worth  more 
than  the  death  of  the  second  It  takes 
to  die!  What  does  it  mean? 

We  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you,  Dick? 

What  new  way  Is  there  to  save  lives  but  to 
stop  the  killing? 

A  soldier  dies  In  the  puddle  as  I  write  this 
line,  a  hiding  child  convulses  as  you 
read  It.  The  Killing  Is  our  wound-up 
clock!!  tick  tick,  tick  tick,  trickling 
away  blood,  beautiful  arms,  my  drunk 
buddies  and  beautiful  slant  eyes. 

What  does  It  mean?  Stop  and  give  you  time. 
Dick? 

If  bullets  catch  up  with  that  time  we  give, 
we've  murdered  lives  that  die  in  the 
time.  We  can't  let  go  of  the  bullets 
until  they  fall  short! 
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Go  after  death-seekers  and  men  who  bl^w 
out  eyes  by  being  slow  I 

On  this  wet  hot  rainy  afternoon,  slant  eies 
melt  on  elephant  grass  and  a  wrinkled 
man  scratches  his  back  up  and  do^m 
on  a  shrivelled  hut — he  doesn't  have 
any  arms  left.  What  does  It  mean? 

I'm  afraid  I  know. 

(John  Stulett  died  April  12.  1971.) 


SUPPORT    FOR     AMERICAN     FLUfe- 
CURED  TOBACCO  GROWERS 
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House  Agriculture  Committees  and  the  Geor- 
gia Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  T. 

Irvin. 


Of 


;d 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEf 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIB  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  International  Development  Assocla 
tion — World  Bank — last  year  approvjd 
a  $9  million  credit  to  Tanzania  for  tjie 
purpose  of  increasing  the  production 
Flue-cured  tobacco  for  export. 

Since  there  already  exists  a  worldwijde 
surplus  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  aid 
Tanzania  enjoys  preferential  treatm^t 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Market  and  t^e 
European  Common  Market,  our  domes  ic 
growers  were  not  overjoyed  by  the  Woi  Id 
Bank's  action.  The  fact  that  the  US 
Government  supplies  more  than  ore- 
fourth  of  the  fluids  used  by  IDA,  add 
insult  to  Injury. 

The  Georgia  State  Senate  has  e|c 
pressed  its  strong  support  for  the  Ame^ 
can  Plue-cured  tobacco  growers  who  halve 
taken  tremendous  reductions  in  their 
acreage  and  poundage  marketed  in  im 
effort  to  bring  supply  in  line  wi;h 
demand.  At  the  same  time,  the  Georgia 
Senate  has  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
future  loans  by  the  World  Bank  to  for- 
eign countries  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  production  of  Flue-cured  tobacc  o. 

A  resolution  on  the  subject  follows : 
A  REsoLtmoN 

Opposing  the  lending  of  funds  by  tie 
World  Bank  or  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  to  foreign  countries  lor 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco;   and  for  other  purpose  !s. 

Whereas,  a  surplus  of  flue-cured  tobacso 
exists  In  our  own  country  and  in  seveial 
other  countries  around  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  Increases  In  production  of  fli|e- 
cured  tobacco  in  developing  countries 
definitely  lead  to  increased  export  compeil 
tlon  with  United  States-grown  tobacco 

Whereas,  United  States  tobacco  growers 
have  taken  tremendous  reductions  In  thdlr 
acreage  and  poundage  marketed  In  an  effcrt 
to  bring  supply  In  line  with  demand:  and 

Whereas,  granting  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  Increasing  foreign  production  of  a  com- 
modity already  in  world  siirplus  and  esje- 
clally  In  surplus  In  our  own  country  Is 
economically  unsound  and  constitutes  a  fl  i- 
grant  violation  or  misuse  of  tax  funds. 

Note,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Ge  i- 
eral  Assembly  of  Georgia,  That  this  boly 
does  hereby  oppose  the  granting  of  loa  is 
by  the  World  Bank  or  the  International 
Development  Association  to  any  f orel|  ;n 
country  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  th(  Ir 
production  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  c  1- 
rected  to  forward  an  appropriate  copy  of  tt  Is 
Resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuie, 
Clifford  M.  Hardin;  Undersecretary  of  AgU- 
cuiture,  J.  Phil  Campbell;  all  members  3f 
the  United  States  Senate;  all  members  pf 
the  United  States  House  of  Representative^; 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Senate  add 
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J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10  is  a 
most  significant  day  in  the  history  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  United  States. 
This  date  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
day,  47  years  ago  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
became  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  dedicated  public 
servant  on  this  anniversary  date.  All  of 
us  know  what  an  institution  he  has  be- 
come in  America.  We  are  also  aware 
that  like  other  institutions,  he  is  under 
attack. 

The  attacks  of  the  politically  motivated 
individuals  who  seek  gain  for  themselves 
cannot  detract  from  the  career  of  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  which  Mr.  Hoover 
has  given  the  position  he  now  holds. 

That  career  started  In  1917,  when  he 
first  joined  the  Department  of  Justice. 
In  1919,  he  was  appointed  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General.  Beginning 
in  1921,  he  was  appointed  special  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. On  May  10,  1924.  Mr.  Hoover  was 
named  Director  of  the  FBI  and  has  served 
with  distinction  since  that  date.  In  3  more 
years,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  could  achieve  a 
record  of  a  half-century  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Government.  Whether  he  remains  at  the 
top  spot  in  the  FBI  for  an  additional 
3  years  is  not  important.  I  am  sure 
he  wants  to  continue  to  serve  as  long  as 
he  can  still  make  a  contribution  to  his 
Government  and  the  agency  to  which  he 
has  administered  so  effectively.  He  has 
already  established  a  record,  and  despite 
those  who  would  tarnish  the  FBI  by  in- 
nuendo and  attacks  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  Director,  the  FBI  will  stand  as 
the  principal  law  enforcement  agency 
of  the  Government.  What  is  more,  the 
very  fact  that  he  has  molded  this  agency 
to  his  own  high  ideals  and  his  own  regard 
for  integrity  in  ofiflcial  conduct  means  the 
FBI  wiU  continue  as  a  bastion  against 
the  activities  of  those  who  break  the  law. 

The  criticism  directed  at  Mr.  Hoover  is 
deplorable.  If  the  FBI  suffers  from  these 
attacks  against  its  Director,  then  all  law 
enforcement  in  America  suffers.  The  Na- 
tion can  ill -afford  this  since  our  police 
and  FBI  are  responsible  for  maintaining 
order  and  preserving  our  Institutions 
from  those  who  wish  not  only  to  tear 
down  our  institutions  of  government  but 
wreck  our  society  and  weaken  our  na- 
tional security  as  well. 

The  internal  security  of  this  country 
is  stronger  because  of  the  watchfulness 
of  the  FBI  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  We 
owe  this  man  a  great  deal.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Col- 
lier) and  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
in  this  tribute  to  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  on  this  anniversary  date. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Termessee  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
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honoring  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  serv- 
ice  to  the  country.  On  this  day  of  spe- 
cial  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  this  language  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  today  The 
resolution  follows: 

HotrsE  Joint  Resolution  No.  64 

A  resolution  to  honor  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  served  this 
country  well  in  law  enforcement  and  fighting 
subversion;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  all  too  few  men  today 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  loyal 
Americans  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
freedom;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  as  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  a  bul- 
wark of  solidity  for  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  has  always  answered 
the  call  of  duty  immediately;  and 

Whereas,  The  forces  of  the  radical  left 
have  sought  to  discredit  Mr.  Hoover  with 
false  and  misleading  statements;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate 
concurring,  That  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
presses  Its  deep  appreciation  for  the  years 
of  untlrmg  service  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  ren- 
dered to  the  United  States  and  wish  him 
well  and  Godspeed  in  the  days  ahead. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  express 
our  full  confidence  in  his  ability,  Integrity 
and  leadership. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; President  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell;  and  all  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  Tennessee  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 

Adopted:  March  10,  1971. 

James  H.  McKinnet, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  S.  Wilder, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  March  12,  1971. 

WlNlTELD  DtTNN, 

Gfouemor, 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  WISNIA 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  fine  work  done  by  one  of 
my  constituents,  David  Wisnia. 

Mr.  Wisnia  is  the  cantor  at  Temple 
Shalom,  the  Re'ormed  Jewish  Center  of 
Bucks  Coimty,  Pa.  He  was  a  founder  of 
Temple  Shalom  in  1952  and  has  been 
unselfishly  volunteering  his  services  to 
the  temple  for  over  18  years.  Even  though 
he  has  a  demanding  job  in  New  York  and 
travels  extensively,  David  Wisnia  still 
finds  time  to  return  to  Temple  Shalom 
to  chant  the  Hebraic  passages  during  the 
weekly  religious  services  and  at  the  tradi- 
tional holidays  and  special  services. 

On  May  16,  the  congregation  at  Temple 
Shalom  will  honor  their  cantor  for  his 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  temple 
and  the  Reform  Jewish  movement.  I 
want  to  join  them  in  expressing  my  per- 
sonal admiration  for  all  Mr.  Wisnla's 
efforts. 
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AN  INSPIRING  MESSAGE  BY  THE 
REVEREND  JAMES  S.  THOMAS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dent bishop  of  the  Iowa  area  Methodist 
Church,  the  Reverend  James  S.  Thomas, 
recently  delivered  an  excellent  speech 
at  the  Friends  of  4-H  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  His  inspiring  message,  which 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  my  colleagues: 

Friends  of  4-H  Banquet 

Miss  Oberbroeckling;  Dr.  Klrby.  distin- 
guished guests;  members  and  leaders  of  4-H 
Clubs;  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

The  honor  of  addressing  you  this  evening 
grows  out  of  two  major  facts.  First,  I  recog- 
nize that  you  represent  some  of  the  finest 
development  of  American  youth  that  this 
nation  can  provide.  Tour  presence  here  In- 
dicates something  of  your  leadership  ability 
and  your  devotion  to  the  sound  ideals  of  the 
4-H  Club  movement.  You  are  a  representa- 
tive group  coming  from  all  over  the  nation 
and  literally  standing  In  for  hundreds  of  yotu- 
fellow  4-H  members  who  could  not  be  pres- 
ent with  you. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  accept  this  honor 
because  of  the  rich  memories  It  stirs  within 
me.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  I  left  graduate 
school  to  return  to  my  native  state  of  South 
Carolina.  I  began  residence  on  the  campus 
of  a  land  grant  college  but  spent  my  week 
days  and  nights  traveling  over  the  state  with 
county  extension  workers.  It  was  there  and 
then  that  I  began  what  has  become  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  farm,  riiral  non-farm,  and 
urban  youth.  I  learned  to  have  a  profound 
respect  for  young  people  who  developed  the 
skills  and  powers  of  leadership  in  the  4-H 
Club. 

Since  that  time — in  1944 — many  things 
have  changed.  Our  national  population  has 
grown  steadily.  Farm  labor  has  become  much 
more  productive.  New  methods  of  dealing 
with  community  problems  have  evolved.  And 
technology  has  fairly  exploded.  Raymond 
Mack'  has  reminded  us  that: 

One  farmer's  labor  fed  7  people  In  1900. 

One  farmer's  labor  fed  16  people  in  1950. 

This  was  more  than  a  doubling  of 
average  productivity  In  a  half  centxiry.  But 
in  the  fifteen  years  between  1950  and  1965, 
the  labor  of  one  farmer  fed  33  people.  In 
a  word,  we  more  than  doubled  our  average 
productivity  in  one-third  of  the  time  It  took 
between  1900  and  1950. 

However,  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  to 
you  about  these  dramatic  changes  within  o\ir 
agricultural  and  technological  life.  Since 
so  many  of  you  are  very  young,  you  were  born 
in  the  midst  of  vast  changes  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  as  Impressed  with  them  as  a 
person  of  my  age  group.  I  wish,  rather,  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  future — your  future — 
a  certain  type  of  futvire.  And  I  want  to  do 
this  against  the  background  of  who  you  are 
as  4-H  leaders  and  what  you  are  committed 
to. 

Let  us  begin  vrtth  who  you  are.  Beginning 
as  an  enterprise  of  rural  youth  In  early 
twentieth  century,  the  4-H  Club  movement 
now  embraces  young  people  who  are  rural 
farm,  rural  non-farm,  and  urban.  Repre- 
senting a  total  of  over  3,500,000  young  people, 
you  are  a  great  resource  in  America's  leader- 
ship, both  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 

In  each  of  the  100,000  4-H  clubs  and  groups 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  leadership  de- 

'  Raymond  Mack — Transforming  America. 
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velopment.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  4-H  movement  represents  a  large  and 
wholesome  group  Including  500.000  volunteer 
local  leaders,  4,000  professional  Extension 
staff  members,  and  30,000,000  alumni."  As 
impressive  as  these  statistics  are,  they  do 
not  form  the  heart  of  the  4-H  movement. 
Since  purpose  comes  before  numbers,  we  will 
need  to  look  at  the  purposes  and  com- 
mitments of  4-H  to  see  why  It  Is  your  influ- 
ence has  spread  so  far.  All  of  you  know  these 
points  well  but  It  Is  always  Important  to 
review  the  reason  for  our  being. 

When  one  reads  the  major  emphases  of 
4-H,  he  Is  struck  by  the  essential  wholesome- 
ness  of  them. 

1.  The  development  of  citizenship  was  once 
a  desirable  ideal.  It  Is  now  an  imperative 
practicality.  If  this  nation  is  to  survive  as  a 
free  society.  It  mvist  have  leaders  and  sup- 
porters who  will  be  citizens  of  intelligence. 
Justice,  and  broad-splrlted  devotion. 

2.  The  development  of  leadership  and  the 
intelligent  ability  to  cooperate.  As  desirable 
as  national  survival  is,  it  Is  not  a  sufficient 
goal  to  drive  the  nation  forward.  In  the  deep- 
est places  of  our  spirits,  all  of  us  want  to  do 
much  more  than  survive.  We  want  to  attain 
the  highest  possible  development  of  ourselves 
and  others;  and  this  requires  both  intelligent 
and  cooperative  leadership. 

3.  Improvement  and  protection  of  health 
ranks  high  among  our  national  priorities.  The 
emphasis  here  Is  not  so  much  upon  the  great 
killers  of  mankind.  They  are  deadly  but 
thanks  to  the  advancement  of  medical  sci- 
ence, they  are  few;  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
strokes  are  outstanding  examples. 

The  emphasis  is  upon  those  diseases  which 
are  easily  within  our  control  if  man  develops 
a  higher  moral  standard,  more  discipline,  and 
a  deeper  level  of  spiritual  satisfaction. 

4.  Rendering  services  to  the  home  and  local 
community  is  one  of  the  most  overlooked 
ways  of  improving  our  entire  society.  We  have 
no  national  ills  which  are  not,  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  accumulation  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems in  the  thousands  of  local  communities 
In  our  coxintry.  Anyone  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  national  Interest  when 
he  solves  one  problem  or  keeps  one  from  de- 
veloping in  the  local  community. 

With  these  purposes,  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense  to  pledge  the  head  to  clear  thinking, 
the  heart  to  greater  loyalty,  the  hands  to 
larger  service,  and  the  health  to  better  living. 

This  afternoon  (April  23,  1971)  it  was  my 
privilege  to  sit  through  the  final  session 
when  the  members  of  the  41st  National  4-H 
Conference  were  making  reports  on  the  work 
of  this  week.  What  I  wish  to  talk  about  to- 
night is  not  the  content  of  those  reports. 
There  are  aspects  of  the  4-H  program  that 
you  know  much  better  than  I.  It  is  rather 
my  purpose  to  talk  about  the  overall  mood 
with  which  you  will  approach  the  future. 

At  the  end  of  such  a  conference  as  this,  you 
are  forced  to  ask:  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
How  win  you  keep  your  ideals  from  growing 
cold  and  unbelievable  once  you  leave  here 
and  return  home?  What  can  you  do  to  trans- 
late your  dreams — with  which  youth  is 
blessed — into  hope?  How  can  you  keep  believ- 
ing in  yourselves,  in  your  God,  in  your  com- 
munity? These  are  questions  of  the  highest 
Importance  for  all  people,  but  particularly 
for  the  young  people  whom  it  Is  my  privilege 
to  address  at  this  time. 

There  are  vast  differences  among  men  but 
all  of  us  perceive  time  in  terms  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  There  Is  a  sense 
in  which  the  past  no  longer  belongs  to  us. 
It  Is  the  school  in  which  our  experiences 
should  have  taught  us  something  but  we  can- 
not go  back  and  change  what  has  taken  place. 
If  we  will,  we  can  improve  the  present  by 


»  See  4-H  in  the  70*8  A  Projection,  Progress 
Report  to  State  Extension  Directors,  Novem- 
ber 1970,  page  4. 
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remembering  and  correcting  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  but  few  men  do  this  as  well  as  they 
should. 

The  past  cannot  be  changed;  it  can  In- 
struct us  how  to  improve  life  In  the  present. 

The  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ 

moves  on. 
Nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit  shall  lure  it  back 

to  cancel  half  a  line; 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

The  present  is  Important  because  it  Is,  In 
a  sense,  the  only  time  we  really  have.  Both 
the  past  and  the  present  are  facts,  the  past 
as  history  and  the  present  as  working  op- 
pori;unlty.  They  are  real  In  the  sense  that 
we  either  know  what  experience  has  been  or 
what  It  can  be.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to 
ruin  either  the  past  or  the  present  by  bring- 
ing the  wrong  attitude  to  them.  He  can  live 
so  much  In  the  past  that  he  misses  his  pres- 
ent opportunity.  Or  he  can  allow  the  habits 
of  the  past  to  make  the  present  a  cartoon 
copy  of  what  be  Is  or  has  been. 

For  young  people,  though,  the  greatest 
time  Is  the  future.  Since  you  have  not  lived 
very  long,  your  future  will  very  likely  be 
much  longer  than  your  past  has  been.  What 
can  we  say  of  the  future? 

First,  we  must  insist  that  man  still  has 
some  alternatives.  He  can  select,  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  the  kind  of  future  he  will  en- 
vision. The  details  may  change  from  time  to 
time — college  may  have  to  be  deferred — but 
the  broad  outUne  of  a  certain  type  of  future 
can  be  projected. 

Now,  It  Is  the  thesis  of  this  address  that 
you  are  admirably  equipped  to  choose  a 
future  that  is  open  to  hope.  There  are  those 
who  hold  that  man  is  so  hedged  about  with 
packaged  decisions  and  bureaucracies  that 
he  has  no  choice  left.  I  strongly  disagree.  It 
is  true  that  many  areas  of  our  lives  are  no 
longer  open  to  free  choice.  When  a  person 
lives  alone  he  has  many  free  choices  that 
must  be  given  up  when  he  lives  in  a  crowded 
community  of  men.  For  the  safety  of  the 
total  oommunlty,  the  wise  man  is  willing  to 
give  up  his  freedom  to  drive  at  any  speed 
that  hits  his  fancy. 

The  other  sides  of  the  picture  are  the 
many  new  areas  of  freedom  that  are  open 
to  mankind  today.  In  that  remarkable  book. 
Future  Shock,  Alvln  Toffler  has  pointed  out 
that  advances  In  technology  and  science  have 
provided  more  areas  of  choice  than  we  have 
ever  had.  If  a  person  chooses  to  live  a  provin- 
cial and  Isolated  life  at  a  time  when  he  can 
know,  live  with  and  learn  from  all  kinds  of 
people,  he  has  deliberately  cut  down  his  area 
of  freedom.  In  a  word,  the  most  important 
business  before  us  today  Is  that  of  envision- 
ing a  future  that  will  allow  us  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  our  present. 
I 

The  first  alternative  before  us  la  to  think 
of  the  future  In  largely  negative  terms.  This 
is  certainly  the  easiest  thing  to  do  In  a  so- 
ciety where  many  people  have  lost  faith  in 
themselves  and  their  ability  to  dream.  They 
have  been  disappointed  so  many  times  that 
they  no  longer  want  to  take  a  chance  on 
being  let  down.  They  read  so  much  of  war 
and  violence  and  Injustice  that  they  will  not 
see  the  other  realities.  To  be  svire  there  Is  the 
great  tragedy  of  war  but  there  is  also  the 
most  peace-oonsclous  generation  of  young 
people  I  have  ever  known.  There  certainly  is 
too  much  violence  but  Dr.  Mennlnger,  a  dis- 
tinguished psychiatrist,  reminds  lis  that  our 
past  history  has  really  been  more  violent 
than  the  present  Is  now.  If  we  think  of  the 
future  only  In  negative  terms,  we  will  be 
overwhelmed  because  there  is  so  much  of 
wrong  to  see,  so  much  of  cruelty,  so  much  of 
social  decay. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  a  person  can 
choose  this  kind  of  future.  It  will  be  real  for 
him.  He  will  find  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to 
support  it.  But  he  should  never  say  that  this 
Is  THE  future.  It  Is  a  future;  It  Is  his  future; 
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but  U  Is  not  THE  future.  The  future  be  c 
to  no  man;  each  of  us  sees  It  from  a  par  ilcu- 
lar  point  of  view  that  becomes  real  for  ub.  To 
a  frightening  degree,  we  can  make  our  future 
almost  what  we  will. 

On  May  29,  1787.  William  Grayson  ofj  Vir- 
ginia gave  an  evaluation  of  tb«  Ck^natltu- 
tlonal  Convention  In  Philadelphia.  Noting 
that  Congress  was  already  very  thin,  h^  ob- 
served that  It  may  be  sitting  for  another 
three  months.  Then  he  went  on  to  sat: 

What  will  be  the  result  of  their  meetiig,  I 
cannot  with  any  certainty  determine  ^t  I 
hardly  think  much  good  can  come  of  Itj  the 
people  of  America  don't  appear  to  me  to  be 
ripe  for  any  great  Innovations.  (Miracle  at 
PhlladelpMa.  p.  12) 

Mr.  Grayson  spoke  from  evidence  clo^  at 
hand.  I  am  sure  many  others  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  future  was  negtiUve 
and  closed.  There  was  no  great  hope  Uo  be 
seen. 

Another  observer,  William  Blount  of  l^orth 
Carolina,  declared  himself  not  In  favir  of 
Convention  plans  as  he  saw  them.  He  wemt  on 
to  say:  i 

I  still  think  we  shall  ultimately  ana  not 
many  years  hence  Just  be  separate  ana  dis- 
tinct governments  perfectly  Independent  of 
each  other.  (Ibid)  T 

These  were  not  Irresponsible  men:  they  en- 
visioned the  future  as  they  saw  It.  They  were 
realistic  but  they  were  not  speaking  of  "THE 
future  so  much  as  they  spoke  of  a  futuie.  It 
was  the  only  future  they  could  see. 

Today  you  and  I  know  how  wrong  they 
were.  There  were  some  men  who  did;  not 
think  of  a  negative  future.  They  persisted  In 
their  view  of  a  different  life  for  men  In  these 
United  States.  And  so.  on  February  7,  L788, 
George  Washington  wrote  to  his  friend,  La- 
fayette, saying: 

It  appears  to  me,  then  little  short  of  a  mir- 
acle, that  the  delegates  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent states  (which  states  you  know)  are 
also  different  from  each  other,  in  their  man- 
ners, circumstances,  and  prejudices)  sbould 
unite  in  forming  a  system  of  national  govern- 
ment, so  little  liable  to  well  foimded  ob- 
jections. (Ibid) 

A  negative  view  of  the  future  may  be  r«  sOls- 
tlc  but  It  Is  only  one  view. 
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Since  It  Is  not  within  the  nature  of  ybuth 
to  choose  negatively,  this  Is  not  the  greatest 
danger.  It  Is  a  great  danger  to  lose  the  lieal- 
1am  and  Imagination  which  are  at  full  flower 
In  youth.  There  Is  the  danger  of  seeing  tilings 
as  they  are  so  much  that  we  cannot  see  tihem 
as  they  can  become.  In  a  word,  youTcan 
choose  a  futiire  that  will  settle  for  "well- 
enough."  You  can  choose  a  future  that!  will 
take  only  the  safe  chances.  You  can  become 
ashamed  of  your  Idealism  and  decide  *  be 
"realistic."  i 

Now,  I  would  not  be  understood  (or  tnls- 
understood)  to  be  saying  that  authentic 
realism  Is  wrong.  The  point  Is  that  millions 
of  people  have  lost  so  much  faith  Inl  the 
high  minded  capabilities  of  man,  that  ^helr 
"realism"  Is  simply  a  euphemism  for  aynl- 
clsm.  They  can  see  no  good  In  themselvas,  m 
their  church.  In  their  country.  T 

I  Insist  that  hope  Is  a  rugged  quall((y  of 
persistence  of  belief.  It  Is  no  vague  laellef 
that  "things  will  work  out  all  right."  Tt  Is 
the  rugged  qualltv  which  came  to  us  from 
the  best  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  faith  I  and 
the  greatest  of  democratic  thinkers.        i 

What  frightens  me  about  so  many  realists 
Is  the  narrowness  of  their  realism.  Thej  ase 
calculating,  but  not  generous.  They  ar4  ef- 
ficient, but  not  kind.  They  are  succe*ful, 
but  not  happy.  They  are  shrewd,  butTnot 
wise.  { 

If  you  take  this  approach  to  the  future;  you 
may  become  a  success,  but  you  will  dever 
know  the  Joy  of  a  full  life.  Some  of!  om 
greatest  lessons  are  learned  from  p^sple 
whom  we  call  handicapped.  When  yox^  see 
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how  they  live  and  what  they  say,  you  often 
wonder  who  Is  handicapped — we  or  they. 
Helen  Keller  once  wrote: 

I  have  walked  with  people  whose  eyes  are 
full  of  light  but  who  see  nothing  In  sky  or 
sea,  nothing  In  city  streets,  nothing  In  books. 
It  were  far  better  to  sail  forever  in  the  night 
of  blindness  with  sense,  and  feeling,  and 
mind,  than  to  be  content  with  the  mere  act 
of  seeing.  The  only  llghtless  dark  Is  the 
night  of  darkness  In  Ignorance  and  Insensi- 
bility. (The  Treasure  Chest,  p.  25) 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  lost 
our  faith  In  Inspirational  addresses.  It  Is 
my  purpose  simply  to  call  you  to  a  vision  of 
your  future  which  is  based  on  the  best  of 
your  past.  This  is  an  apf>eal  to  the  youthful 
gifts  of  imagination  and  creativity,  of  risk 
of  adventure,  of  trust. 

A  "realistic  future"  Is  not  as  bad  as  a 
negative  futvu«,  but  It  Is  not  much  better. 
In  one  you  look  for  the  worst  and  are  rarely 
disappointed.  In  the  other  you  play  It  safe 
but  lose  your  gift  of  adventure  In  the 
process. 
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Finally,  there  Is  a  third  alternative:  you 
can  envision  a  future  that  Is  open  to  hope. 
This  certainly  does  not  mean  the  empty 
dreaming  that  "everything  will  come  out  all 
right."  That  Is  not  hope;  It  Is  empty  dream- 
ing. Nor  does  It  mean  overlooking  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world  In  which  we  Uve.  Hope 
means  to  look  squarely  at  life  as  it  Is  and 
still  envision  life  as  It  ought  to  be.  To  hope 
Is  to  be  let  down  by  many  men  without 
losing  faith  in  man.  It  Is  to  know  yo\irself — 
both  your  weakness  and  your  strength — and 
still  believe  in  your  highest  and  your  beet. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to  hold 
this  kind  of  hope  today  because  young  people 
are  facing  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  living 
long  before  graduation  from  college.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  so  many  people  think  of  life 
as  a  rat  race  that  finally  leads  nowhere. 
Neither  Is  It  an  accident  that  life  today  is 
full  of  things  but  also  full  of  meanlngless- 
nees,  boredom,  futility,  and  suicide.  The  hard 
and  clear  thinker  does  not  spend  much  of 
his  time  talking  about  hop>e.  How,  then,  can 
we  believe  that  this  Is  more  than  an  empty 
dream? 

For  one  thing,  hope  Is  mysterious.  It  Is  a 
spiritual  quality  that  runs  through  our  life 
but  is  seldom  seen.  And  because  It  Is  mys- 
terious, many  people  think  it  Is  unreal.  Those 
who  do  should  listen  to  the  words  of  Albert 
Einstein.  Said  he: 

The  most  beautiful  thing  we  can  experi- 
ence Is  the  mysterious.  It  Is  the  source  of 
all  true  art  and  science.  He  to  whom  this 
emotion  Is  a  stranger,  who  can  no  longer 
pause  to  wonder  and  stand  rapt  In  awe.  Is 
as  good  as  dead;  his  eyes  are  closed.  (The 
Treasure  Chest] 

If  you  have  a  low  tolerance  for  mystery, 
your  future  will  not  be  very  much  open  to 
hope. 

In  the  second  place,  hope  Is  the  force  that 
makes  the  reality.  If  we  do  not  hope  for 
peace,  we  will  be  open  to  war.  And  If  we  do 
not  hope  for  Justice,  we  will  tolerate  Injus- 
tice. To  a  very  large  extent  men  get  out  of 
life  what  they  hope  for  and  work  for.  One 
without  the  other  Is  empty. 

If  you  will  envision  a  future  open  to  hope, 
you  will  have  history  on  your  side.  For  years 
there  were  those  who  had  no  hope  men 
would  ever  fly.  But  there  were  those  who 
worked  as  they  hoped  and  now  forty  years 
of  aviation  history  proved  that  they  were 
right. 

Let  me  conclude  as  I  began:  by  saying 
that  you  represent  a  great  resource  of  hope- 
ful leadership  for  this  nation.  You  have 
youth,  a  background  of  experience  In  leader- 
ship, and  the  clearest  idealism  and  Imagi- 
nation you  win  ever  have.  You  may  develop 
these  qualities  but  If  you  lose  faith  In  them, 
they  can  never  be  developed  properly. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  futures  as  there 
are  many  kinds  of  persons.  There  Is  a  nega. 
tlve  future  In  which  things  will  not  happen. 
In  this  kind  of  future  we  are  not  the  actors 
so  much  as  we  are  the  acted  upon.  Things 
happen  to  us.  Then,  there  Is  the  realistic 
future.  If  we  choose  this  vision,  we  will  gee 
things  as  they  are,  but  rarely  as  they  ought 
to  be.  The  future  to  which  we  are  called  In 
our  day  Is  a  future  that  Is  open  to  hope.  This 
Is  a  future  In  which  our  highest  powers  can 
come  to  their  best  expression.  It  Is  also  a 
future  In  which  head,  hands,  health,  and 
heart  can  do  their  best  work  and  produce 
the  kind  of  leader  that  will  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  problems  of  this  age. 


SECRETARY  GENERAL  U  THANT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Council  for 
Foreign  Relations  in  Chicago,  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  called  for  a 
high-level  conference  of  the  five  great 
powers — the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  Chinar— 
with  nuclear  disarmament  as  the  top 
item  on  the  agenda. 

When  the  Secretary-General  first 
made  this  proposal  in  October  1964,  such 
a  meeting  seemed  little  more  than  a 
fantasy.  Now  the  international  situation 
has  changed,  and  the  time  may  be  ripe 
for  the  Secretary-General's  proposal. 

Many  would  object  to  such  a  confer- 
ence without  first  settling  a  series  of 
complex  questions. 

But  as  Thant  points  out,  "if  these 
questions  are  solved,  the  meeting  would 
hardly  be  necessary." 

I  recommend  the  Secretary-General's 
thoughtful  speech  to  my  colleagues,  and 
include  it  in  the  Record: 

Text    or    Addrkss    bt    Sxcbttart-Ocnxrai,, 

U  Thant,  to  CouNcn.  for  Foriign  Rxla- 

TION8 

I  feel  a  special  sense  of  responsibility 
whenever  I  am  asked  to  appear  before  an 
audience  to  speak  about  the  United  Natlonc. 
The  courtesy,  the  kindness  and  the  under- 
standing with  which  I  am  received  do  not 
hide  from  me  the  severe  and  often  silent 
questions  which  are  on  the  minds  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  listeners :  Why  Is  there  still 
so  much  horrid  killing  going  on  In  this 
world?  Why  Is  there  war  In  Indo-Ohlna  and 
why  doee  It  last  so  long?  Why  Is  there  no 
peaceful  and  Just  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East?  Why  does  the  world  spend  2(X)  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  armaments?  Why  are  there 
stlU  colonized  people?  Why  are  there  divided 
countries?  Why  are  not  aU  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  United  Nations?  Why  U 
there  so  much  poverty,  hunger  and  illiteracy 
persisting  on  the  same  planet  aide  by  ilde 
with  wealth,  abundance  and  waste?  Why  is 
there  racism  and  £^»rtheld?  Why  are  there 
so  many  violations  of  human  rights?  Why 
are  our  common  heritages,  the  oceans,  the 
atmosphere,  our  rivers  and  the  beauty  of  our 
world  stiddenly  In  danger?  Why  are  th«« 
still  atomic  testa?  What  will  the  future  of 
mankind  be?  Where  Is  materlaUsm  going  to 
lead  us?  And  so  on  .  .  . 

In  each  hemisphere,  on  each  oontlnen*,  In 
each  country,  these  questions  are  given  dif- 
ferent weight  and  urgency.  A  man  dying  <rf 
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hunger  or  of  a  bullet  In  Asia  Is  asking  "wliy" 
more  dramatically  than  his  fellow  man  who 
may  feel  strangled  by  over- urbanization  In 
Europe  or  In  North  America.  But  each  one 
requests  an  answer  to  his  Interrogations  and 
turns  to  the  institutions  and  to  the  leaders 
of  this  world  who  proclaim  that  they  are 
working  for  peace.  Justice  and  progress.  And 
each  year  many  millions  of  people  die  with- 
out having  received  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  question. 

The  United  Nations  sees,  year  after  year, 
more  people  turn  to  it  and  ask  this  question : 
Why  Is  not  the  United  Nations  doing  some- 
thing about  It? 

The  question  Is  a  good  one  and  the  United 
Nations,  at  any  rate,  cannot  avoid  giving 
an  answer.  In  many  instances,  of  course,  the 
short  answer  Is  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
Indeed  doing  something  about  It  but,  per- 
h^>6,  not  enough.  In  other  cases,  the  United 
Nations  may  have  a  good  reasons  for  not 
being  able  to  attempt  to  do  something.  To 
begin  with,  we  must  understand  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  but  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
ternational commvmlty,  and  In  effect  Its  suc- 
cess or  failure  Is  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
International  community.  The  attitudes  and 
tendencies  of  Its  components  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  whUe  it  Is  dlfflciilt.  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  answer  the  "whys"  comprehen- 
sively In  the  brief  space  of  an  after-dinner 
^eech,  I  will  try  to  highlight  two  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  our  time:  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  world  we  live  In  has  be- 
come a  very  small  q>ace,  where  himians  and 
nations  have  become  very  dependent  on  one 
another;  and  the  Increasing  feeling  that 
some  of  the  main  features  of  present  Inter- 
national relations  have  become  fundamental- 
ly wrong  and  no  longer  correspond  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Both  these  tenden- 
cies have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  function- 
ing of  the  United  Nations.  This  evening  I 
will  attempt  to  develop  my  theme  with  a 
reiteration  of  some  of  my  past  observations 
on  basic  issues. 

In  October  1964,  in  the  course  of  a  press 
conference  at  United  Nations  headquarters, 
in  support  of  a  statement  made  In  Coltunbus, 
Ohio,  by  Governor  Landon,  who,  you  will 
recall,  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  In  1936,  I  said,  "I  feel  that  It  could 
be  very  worth  while  If  attempts  were  made 
to  have  a  dialogue  between  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Prance  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China". 
I  received  no  official  reaction  from  any  quar- 
ter to  the  expression  of  that  Idea. 

In  June  of  last  year.  In  two  speeches  I  made 
at  the  World  Food  Congress  In  the  Hague  and 
In  San  Francisco  on  the  occasion  of  the  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  charter,  I  asked  the  follow- 
ing question:  "would  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  heads  of  state  of  the  great  powers.  In- 
cluding the  People's  Republic  of  China,  or 
their  foreign  ministers,  to  meet  from  time 
to  time  at  one  of  the  offices  of  the  United 
Nations  located  In  a  neutral  country  to  Ini- 
tiate a  change  from  confrontation  and  di- 
vision to  a  building  of  a  safe  and  peaceful 
world?"  I  have  repeated  this  question  sev- 
eral times  and  most  recently  less  than  a 
month  ago  at  the  first  general  Assembly  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  In  San 
Jose,  Coeta  Rica. 

When  I  first  formulated  It,  we  seemed  to 
be  far  from  any  possibility,  let  us  sav.  of  .see- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
pubUc  of  China  sit  at  the  same  table.  How- 
ever, many  things  have  changed  since  last 
year.  First,  you  will  recall  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
report  to  the  twenty-fourth  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  In  which  he  reiter- 
ated that  the  Soviet  Union  stands  "for  the 
nuclear  disarmament  of  all  states  In  posses- 
ion of  nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  con- 
vocation for  thU  purpose  of  a  conference  of 
the    five    nuclear    powers — the    USSR,    the 
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United  States,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
France  and  Britain".  I  vmderstand  that  this 
conforms  to  the  policy  which  France  has 
upheld  for  a  number  of  years.  General  De 
Gaulle  himself  had  said  in  a  press  conference 
in  1965  that  it  was  necessary  "for  Washing- 
ton, Moscow,  London  and  Peking  to  agree 
to  return  to  the  starting  point  as  they  had 
agreed  before  founding  the  United  Nations. 
Prance,  for  its  p«»rt.  Is  ready  to  contribute  to 
such  an  agreement  of  the  five  and  considers 
that  Geneva  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
place  ..."  Just  a  few  days  ago,  on  29  April, 
we  heard  President  Nixon  say  In  his  press 
conference  that  he  hoped  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  expected  to  visit  China  some  time 
and  In  some  capacity  and  wished  he  could 
contribute  to  a  policy  in  which  the  United 
States  can  have  some  relationship  with  main- 
land China. 

All  this  le€uls  me  to  believe  that  the  time 
may  be  ripe  for  me  to  reactivate  the  idea  I 
first  expressed  in  October  1964.  I  think  that 
the  five  nuclear  powers  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  thaw  in  the  Inter- 
national situation  to  undertake  a  decisive 
step  forward  and  agree  to  meet.  Some  peo- 
ple will  object  that  many  questions  should 
be  solved  before  such  a  gathering  takes  place. 
I  would  answer  that  if  these  questions  aire 
solved  the  meeting  would  hardly  be  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  the  problems  of  our  world 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  we  need  some 
audacity  in  our  search  for  solutions.  Indeed, 
it  Is  the  lack  of  even  a  beginning  of  under- 
standing among  all  the  great  powers  which 
Is  at  the  source  of  most  of  the  world's  pres- 
ent and  seemingly  intractable  probloms. 

In  my  view,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  a 
five-power  conference  should  be  held  at  a 
very  high  level,  preferably  at  the  level  of 
heads  of  state  or  heads  of  government,  or 
at  least  Foreign  Ministers  If  advance  prepa- 
ration should  be  necessary.  The  United 
Nations  and  Its  Secretary-General  stand 
ready  for  assistance  to  help  such  a  meeting 
turn  a  new  page  of  human  history.  In  that 
connexion,  let  me  say  that,  In  my  opinion, 
Geneva,  for  many  reasons,  would  technically 
and  politically  be  the  most  convenient  place 
for  holding  such  a  conference. 

Nuclear  disarmament  could  probably  be 
the  most  urgent  theme  on  which  to  base  a 
first  meeting  of  the  five  nuclear  powers  since 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  itself  has 
expressed  Interest  In  the  question,  and  this 
would  constitute  the  most  Important  ele- 
ment occurring  in  that  field  for  many  years. 
However,  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  things  that 
discussions  at  such  meetings  would  be  far- 
ranging  and  would  go  much  beyond  strict 
adherence  to  a  limited  agenda.  I  strongly 
believe  that  a  gathering  oT  the  Heads  of  State 
or  Heads  of  Government  or  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  France,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  would  have  a  great  Impact 
on  such  painfully  unresolved  questions  as 
the  confiict  In  Indo-Chlna. 

I  must  explain  that.  In  making  this  pro- 
posal. It  was  far  from  my  Intention  to  en- 
courage the  Big  Five  to  form  themselves  Into 
a  club  or  a  consortium  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Such  an  idea  would  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  recognize  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  States.  However,  in 
certain  areas  of  activity  like  nuclear  disar- 
mament and  peace  keeping,  a  large  measure 
oT  agreement  or  consensiis  among  the  big 
powers  Is  essential.  Personally  speaking,  the 
final  objective  of  the  Internatlonl  community 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  limitation  of 
the  arms  race,  but  directed  towards  the  total 
prohibition  and  destruction  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  Only  the  nuclear  powers  can  initi- 
ate such  a  discussion,  In  response  to  the 
overriding  moral  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
non-nuclear  nations. 

France  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
do  not  participate  In  the  disarmament  dls- 
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cusslons  In  Geneva.  It  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident  that  fstr-reachlng  progress  cannot  be 
made  In  either  nuclear  disarmament  or  gen- 
eral disarmament  without  the  active  partici- 
pation of  these  two  nuclear  powers. 

Despite  the  achievements  of  the  last  few 
years  and  the  hopes  for  further  progress  In 
the  near  future,  the  world  finds  Itself  In 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  situation  that 
military  expenditures  have  been  escalating 
at  an  unconscionable  rate.  Between  1943 
and  1968,  world  military  expenditures  have 
trebled  at  constant  prices.  The  world  Is  now 
spending  some  (200  billion  a  year  for  arma- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  military  threats 
posed  to  himaanity  by  the  spirailng  arms 
race,  the  diversion  of  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  human  resources  from  frultfvil 
economic  and  social  purp>o6es  to  unproduc- 
tive and  wasteful  armaments  exacts  an 
appalling  toll  on  the  Uvlng  conditions  of  all 
people.  In  the  developed  as  well  as  In  the 
developing  countries.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  mankind  can  successfully  deal  with 
the  staggering  economic  and  social  problems 
It  faces,  unless  some  of  the  huge  sums  now 
being  devoted  to  military  expenditures  can 
be  re-directed  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  need  only  mention  the  problems  of 
poverty  In  the  rich  as  well  as  in  the  poor 
countries  and  the  widening  gap  In  economic 
development  between  them:  the  Increasingly 
complex  problems  of  the  population  explo- 
sion and  of  the  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment; the  racial  problems  on  both  the  na- 
tional and  the  International  level,  which  are 
not  unrelated  to  the  questions  of  poverty 
and  economic  development;  the  problems  of 
health,  education  and  welfare;  the  problems 
of  the  cities,  of  Inadequate  housing,  of 
crime  and  of  drugs.  All  of  us  can  readily  add 
to  this  list. 

The  massive  sums  devoted  to  armaments 
do  not  increase  International  or  national  or 
human  security  or  happiness.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  serve  to  feed  the  escalating  arms 
race,  to  Increase  Insecurity  and  to  multiply 
the  risks  to  human  survival.  The  general 
assembly  has  asked  me  to  prepare  a  report. 
with  the  assistance  of  consultant-experts,  on 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  the 
arms  race  and  of  military  expenditures.  I 
have  appointed  a  group  of  experts  from  14 
different  countries  who  are  presently  en- 
gaged In  studying  this  question.  I  am  hoi>eful 
that  the  outcome  of  this  study  and  my  re- 
port to  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly win  delineate  the  dimensions  and 
ramifications  of  the  problem  and  Indicate 
basic  guidelines  for  Its  solution. 

The  growing  arms  race  not  only  puts  hu- 
man survival  In  Jeopardy  but,  granted  that 
humanity  does  manage  to  survive.  It  Is  also 
a  canceroiu  threat  to  human  welfare.  The 
time  has  certainly  arrived  when  Intelligent 
human  beings  must  at  least  make  a  begin- 
ning in  re-ordering  their  national  and  Inter- 
national priorities  so  that  their  wealth  and 
energies  can  be  concentrated  on  the  better- 
ment rather  than  the  possible  destruction  of 
life  and  society  on  this  planet. 

Disarmament  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
top  priority  subjects  on  the  International 
agenda  and  It  Is  under  consideration  In  sev- 
eral forums  In  addition  to  the  general  as- 
sembly. For  one  and  a  half  years  the  two 
nuclear  super  powers,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  been  holding  bi- 
lateral arms  limitation  talks,  known  as  SALT, 
In  Helsinki  and  Vienna.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  twice  called  for  a  moratorium  or 
a  complete  cessation  of  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapon  systems  such  as  the  MIRV's  and 
ABM's.  It  has  also  repeatedly  called  for  the 
ending  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  including 
those  underground.  All  of  us  most  devoutly 
hope  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations  at 
SALT.  But,  Increasingly,  concern  Is  being 
voiced  that  SALT  might  achieve  some  quan- 
titative limitation  of  nuclear  weaponry  but 
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permit  a  qualitative  nuclear  arms  n  :e  to 
continue  without  hindrance.  No  officii  il  In- 
formation has  been  made  public  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  discussions  at  SALT '.  The 
time  has  come,  I  think,  to  ask  whether  these 
talks  might  not  be  better  promot<d  by 
greater  public  discussion  of  at  least  tie  is- 
sues Involved,  if  not  of  the  details  cf  the 
day-to-day  negotiations. 

A  number  of  countries  have  expi  'essed 
fears  that  unless  vertical  prollferatloi — I.e., 
the  further  development,  accumulation  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  by  th;  nu- 
clear powers — is  stopped,  an  aim  whlob  the 
nuclear  powers  have  themselves  pledged  In 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  to  pursue,  this 
Important  treaty  might  fall  and  with  It  the 
hopes  of  preventing  horizontal  prollfera  ion — 
i.e.,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  non- 
nuclear  countries.  I  am  sure  that  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  to  this  audience  the 
very  grave  dangers  that  might  threat«n  the 
world  if  that  should  happen. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  tragic  sltuat  on  In 
Indo-China  which  is  one  of  the  basic  Is- 
sues which  have  marked  my  10  years  as 
Secretary-Oeneral.  You  will  no  doubt  recall 
that  the  Laotian  crisis  of  1961-196  2  oc- 
curred when  I  was  still  acting  Secrstary- 
Oeneral.  Since  then,  little  by  little,  w4  have 
witnessed  the  extension  of  the  flghtlnjg  and 
the  gradual  involvement  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  Vlet-Nam,  in  Laos  and  more  re  ;ently 
In  Cambodia. 

In  the  course  of  this  period,  I  made  use  of 
my  position  to  express  the  concern  (if  the 
international  community.  I  also  mad;  cer- 
tain proposals  to  the  parties  involve  1  and 
took  certain  initiatives — some  of  which  were 
made  public — which  I  felt  might  contilbute 
to  a  solution  of  the  conflict.  After  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet-Najn  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Paris  conversat  ons — 
two  steps  which  had  been  the  object  ot  con- 
crete suggestions  on  my  part — I  emphasized 
the  necessity  on  the  part  of  both  sides  for 
a  certain  flexibility  If  they  wanted  to  pro- 
gress on  the  difScult  road  towards  p<ace.  I 
deplore  the  fact  that  these  talks  hav<  been 
considered  as  a  contest  of  wills  rather  than 
an  opportunity  rapidly  to  terminate  tl  e  suf- 
ferings of  the  peoples  of  the  area.  [  also 
regret  that,  more  than  two  years  after  a  step 
which  was  hailed  at  that  time  as  a  har  singer 
of  fjeace,  the  conflict  has  been  extended  to 
more  areas  and  that.  In  ^ite  of  measures 
presented  as  a  de-escalation,  there  are  more 
refugees  and  more  devastation. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  Natloi  s  and 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  its  member 
states  are  increasingly  preoccupied  wltl  i  what 
we  now  call  ecology  and  the  protect  on  of 
the  environment,  we  are  helpless  spe<tators 
of  the  systematic  destruction  In  Indo- China 
not  only  of  Innocent  men,  women  an<  I  chil- 
dren but  in  some  cases  of  all  anlmi.l  and 
vegetal  life  and  of  the  remnants  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  civilizations  whicl  i  have 
ever  flourished  In  Asia. 

While  the  United  Nations  organizatifin  has 
set  up  a  vertlable  shield  of  texts  and  taiech- 
anisms  aimed  at  protecting  human  rights, 
we  hear  every  day  of  the  violation  by  all 
sides  of  the  most  basic  of  these  rlgh  ;s.  the 
respect  of  human  life  and  human  dignity. 
As  United  Nations  Secretary-General,  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that,  despite  my  varioas  ap- 
peals, such  elementary  rights  as  acc»ss  by 
humanitarian  organizations  to  prisor  ers  of 
war  has  not  been  granted.  My  heart  gees  out 
to  wives,  parents  and  children  of  these  de- 
tainees Just  pining  away,  thousands  ol  miles 
from  their  beloved  ones.  Nor  can  I  ccndone 
the  use  of  some  terrifying  techniques  which 
have  left  millions  of  innocent  and  defence- 
less people  disabled,  displaced  and  holneless. 
In  fact  the  Indo-China  war  is  the  m^st  In- 
human war  in  all  history. 

The  war  is  waged  in  the  name  of  pertain 
principles  which,  as  I  have  repeated  many 
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times,  the  combatants  themselves  violate 
every  day.  The  peninsula  has  become  a  place 
of  confrontation  for  the  East  and  the  West, 
in  total  disregard  of  the  cultural  values  and 
traditional  ethics  of  the  people  of  the  area. 

During  my  10  years  as  Secretary-General, 
I  have  seen  many  conflicts,  even  many  armed 
ones,  involving  member  states.  In  many  cases, 
the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to  help 
And  a  peaceful  solution,  as  for  example  In 
the  Congo,  the  dispute  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia  over  West  Irian,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Indo-Paklstanl  war 
of  1965,  etc.  Even  when  a  definite  settlement 
could  not  be  reached,  the  United  Nations 
has  helped  in  reducing  the  duration  and 
Intensity  of  the  fighting  and  in  organizing 
or  supervising  those  truces  or  cease-fires 
which,  however  precarious,  maintain  calm  In 
Kashmir,  in  Cyprus  and  even  In  the  Middle 
East.  These  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
save  every  day  a  great  number  of  human 
lives  and  hopefully  lay  the  ground  for  more 
durable  settlements.  The  organization  has 
also  been,  and  is  still,  often  used  as  a  chan- 
nel for  negotiations.  This  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  fact  that  most  parties  to  the  Vlet- 
Nam  conflict  are  not  represented  at  the 
United  Nations  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
find  a  solution.  I  think  that  if  such  coun- 
tries as,  for  example,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  had  belonged  to  the  world  orga- 
nization, negotiations  on  Indo-China — even 
Informal  ones — might  have  taken  place  much 
earlier  and  might  have  produced  more  fruit- 
ful results.  Perhaps  some  of  the  confronta- 
tion on  the  battlefleld  would  have  occurred 
across  the  conference  table  instead. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  some  new  eoid  en- 
couraging developments  will  take  place  soon 
which  will  help  end  this  tragic  conflict  in 
Indo-China.  In  any  case,  I  believe  that  when 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  participates 
in  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  perhaps 
other  countries  so  far  excluded  from  the 
world  organization,  the  countries  of  Indo- 
China  will  benefit  from  the  Instriunents 
which  this  organization  has  developed  to 
help  solve  or  prevent  crisis. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  if  the  organization 
has  not  been  able  for  various  reasons  to  play 
a  role  in  the  settlement  of  the  conflict,  it 
will  at  least  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
tremendous  effort  of  reconstruction  which 
will  be  needed  after  this  devastating  conflict 
has  ended. 

In  the  course  of  this  address,  I  have  tried 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  most  important 
political  issues  that  we  face  today.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  these  problems  are  to  be  sat- 
isfactorily resolved,  the  United  Nations  mxist 
be  enabled  to  play  a  part  in  their  solution. 
This.  In  its  turn,  requires  the  enlightened 
support  of  distinguished  bodies  such  as  your 
Council  and  the  other  bodies  represented 
here,  with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
share  a  few  thoughts  this  evening. 
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ARCTIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH  FUNDS 
CUT 


by  $347,000,  thus  eliminating  25  percent 
of  its  professional  staff,  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  future  of  the  cold  weather 
research  center. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  is  greatly 
concerned  about  this  matter,  and  has 
passed  the  following  resolution,  which  I 
submit  for  the  Record  : 

Senate  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  45 

Relating  to  the  Arctic  Health  Research 
Center 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska : 

Whereas  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
was  established  in  1948  to  conduct  actlvltlea 
necessary  in  the  investigation,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  diseases;   and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  center  has 
gained  a  world-renowned  reputation  for  its 
work  In  cold-adaptive  processes,  cold  as  a 
factor  In  human  stress,  the  life  cycles  of 
parasites  and  hoet-paraslte  relationships 
peculiar  to  the  arctic,  and  more  recently  for 
its  work  related  to  the  biomedical  and  en- 
vironmental engineering  needs  of  concerns 
planning  arctic  activities,  and  for  its  efforta 
related  to  a  host  of  other  projects  too  numer- 
ous to  list;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  three  years,  the 
center  has  descended  from  a  line-item  posi- 
tion in  the  budget  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  the  level  of  a  subdivision  in  a  bureau 
that  is  lost  in  the  limbo  of  reorganization; 
and 

Whereas  current  proposals  would  allow 
only  47  positions  (down  from  83  authorized 
In  1968) ,  a  level  which  could  be  expected  to 
cripple  or  extinguish  most  of  the  programi 
In  progress  at  the  center;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  national  recognition  of 
Alaskan  resoiirces,  human  needs  and  prob- 
lems, all  dictating  continued  research  into 
the  biomedical  and  environmental  fields  Is 
connection  with  the  Arctic;  and 

Whereas  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
Is  the  only  Institution  of  Its  kind  in  the 
United  States: 

Be  is  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Leglslatun 
that  the  proposed  reduced  funding  for  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center  Is  deplored 
and  it  urgently  requests  the  United  States 
Congress  to  adequately  fund  the  center  to 
it  may  remain  in  viable  entity;  anA  be  It 

F^irther  resolved  that  every  consideration 
be  given  to  the  transfer  of  the  center  to  a 
more  active  federal  agency  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive to  permit  the  transfer  of  the  center  to 
the  University  of  Alaska. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Elliot  Richardson,  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  the  Honor- 
able Allen  J.  EUender,  U.S.  Senator  and 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee;  the  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon, 
U.S.  Representative  and  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honor- 
able Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   AU^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  23  years  the  Arctic  Health  Research 
Center  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Alaskans  and 
to  people  in  other  cold  weather  regions 
around  the  world.  This  is  the  only  such 
research  center  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 
world  and  for  the  President  to  cut  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center  budget 


THE  OWENS  VALLEY 
TRANSFORMATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Cali- 
fornia the  Owens  Valley  has  become  ft 
symbol  of  the  helplessness  of  areas  of 
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origin  in  b-ttles  with  the  powerful  water 
developers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

State. 

The  Owens  Valley  has  had  most  of 
Its  water  diverted  to  Los  Angeles,  its 
farmlands  have  shrunk,  its  once-bright 
future  dimmed  to  an  imcertain  and  cer- 
tainly unhappy  prospect. 

The  story  of  the  Owens  Valley  is  em- 
bedded on  the  minds  of  those  persons  In 
California  concerned  with  the  survival  of 
its  free-flowing  rivers,  the  great  San 
Francisco  Bay-Sacramento  delta  sys- 
tem and  of  southern  California  itself. 

Recently,  I  was  sent  a  copy  of  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Aubrey  R.  Lyon  of 
the  Concerned  Citizens  of  Owens  Valley 
Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  read  this  story 
and  give  consideration  to  the  points  it 
raises. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Owens  Vallet  Transformation 
(By  Aubrey  R.  Lyon) 
Any  discussion  of  prevaUlng  political  and 
economic   conditions  In   the   Owens   Valley 
seems   naturally   to   revert  to   a   review  of 
its  past  history  covering  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  or  since  the  time  when  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  began  its  campaign  to  acquire 
water   from    the    Owens    River    Basin    and 
export  It  to  their  incorporated  area. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
recount  in  detail  the  events  of  the  past, 
which  has  already  been  so  weU  done  by  com- 
petent writers  and  historians  In  publicatlona 
such  as  "The  Story  of  Inyo"  by  W.  A.  Chal- 
fant  and  the  "The  Waterseekers"  by  Reml 
Nadeau.  Action  now,  should  pertain  to  the 
future. 

About  the  year  1910  a  group  of  influential 
and  ambitious  people  in  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles concluded  that  the  limited  amount  of 
water  available  in  their  own  Jurisdiction  defi- 
nitely limited  the  potential  for  population, 
Industrial,  and  commercial  growth.  They  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  surplus  water  was 
flowing  down  the  Owens  River  and  being 
wasted  into  the  saline  water  of  Owens  Lake; 
that  this  surplus  water  could  be  captured 
and  put  to  beneficial  use  by  construction  of 
an  aqueduct  from  a  point  downstream  from 
most  of  the  Owens  Valley  irrigated  lands; 
that  the  water  would  flow  entirely  by  gravity 
to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  In  addition, 
provide  jxjwer  drops  for  hydro-electric 
generation. 

On  the  representation  that  only  surplus 
water,  to  be  measured  at  Charlie's  Butte 
would  be  appropriated,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  Induced  to  cooperate  with  the  plan 
by  making  sales  and  grants  of  federal  lands 
for  right  of  way,  and  land  use  for  both  water 
and  power  purposes. 

Meanwhile,  the  citizens  of  Owens  Valley 
were  alarmed  at  the  many  rumors  circulated 
about  this  development.  They  were  unorga- 
nized, isolated,  with  no  funds  for  organized 
resistance,  and  very  limited  means  for  com- 
munications with  Sacramento  and  Washing- 
ton. Inyo  county  comprised  about  10,000 
square  miles  in  area,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  one  person  per  square  mile.  The 
topography  was  mostly  mountainous,  foot- 
hills or  desert,  with  an  average  armual  rain- 
fall of  less  than  six  inches.  Nearly  all  of  the 
agricultural  production  was  in  the  Owens 
Valley  and  dependent  upon  irrigation  by  run- 
off water  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
range. 

About  1913  the  aqueduct  was  completed 
and  Owens  River  water  poured  Into  a  pre- 
pared reservoir  at  the  north  end  of  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Vast  areas  of  inhabited  land 
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was  annexed  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
a  great  land  and  population  t>oom  was  born. 

Competition  developed  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Owens  Valley  and  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  for  the  available  surface  water.  Ex- 
treme fluctuations  In  the  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation and  runoff  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  range,  coupled  with  increasing  de- 
mands for  water  in  Los  Angeles,  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  land  purchase  program 
financed  by  bonds  to  buy  out  the  Owens 
Valley  irrigating  landowners  and  then  retire 
the  land  from  production,  thereby  Increasing 
the  amount  of  surplus  water  available  tar 
export.  This  policy  expanded  by  stages  until 
practically  all  of  the  Irrigable  and  habitable 
land  In  the  Owens  River  basin  in  Inyo  county 
was  under  the  ownership  of  the  City  of  Loe 
Angeles.  Deep  wells  were  drilled  and  when 
the  surface  flow  was  inadequate,  water  was 
pumped  from  the  underground  basin  for 
export. 

Political  and  flnanclal  power  grew  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  Increase,  and  the 
Imported  water  provided  the  basis  for  In- 
dxistrlal  and  commercial  expansion.  Public 
laws  were  enacted  withdrawing  Federal  lands 
from  public  entry,  together  with  Executive 
withdrawal  orders  which  gave  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  effective  control  over  any  develop- 
ment of  Federal  lands  located  between  their 
lands  on  the  valley  floor  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  National  Forest.  These  withdrawals 
were  allegedly  for  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  demand  for  this  high  quality  and  com- 
paratively cheap  water  continued  ever  to 
grow.  In  1937  a  project  was  under  way  to 
acquire  and  appropriate  water  rights  In  the 
Mono  Lake  basin.  An  aqueduct  was  con- 
structed to  capture  and  divert  this  water  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Owens  River  for  ex- 
port. In  1966  plans  were  announced  for  the 
construction  of  a  second  barrel  to  the  Owens 
River  aqueduct  which  would  Increase  the 
export  capacity  by  approximately  flfty  per- 
cent from  an  existing  capacity  of  320,000 
acre  feet  per  annum.  It  was  planned  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  any  Irrigated  acreage  in  the 
Owens  Valley,  and  to  pump  from  the  under- 
ground basin  to  supply  the  demand  for  In- 
creased water  export.  This,  very  briefly.  Is  the 
history  of  Owens-Mono  water  development 
to  date. 

The  result  of  this  water  management  pro- 
gram by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  environment. 
Land  resources  have  reverted  to  desert  type 
plants,  barren  and  sterile  areas,  and  the  de- 
terioration or  destruction  of  habitat  for  the 
once  abundant  fish  and  wildlife  populations. 

The  monopoly  of  land  ownership  In  the 
Owens  Valley  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of 
a  virtual  Colonial  Empire,  where  it  no  longer 
seems  possible  to  elect  qualified  citizens  to 
public  office  who  can  function  objectively  In 
the  public  Interest,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  land  leases  from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Many  of  the  churches,  two  golf  clubs,  the 
KIBS  radio  station — even  the  Safeway  Store 
In  Bishop  are  built  on  City  of  Los  Angeles 
land.  Other  leases  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  Leases  are  short  term  and  restric- 
tive. Under  these  circumstances,  tenants  are 
subject  to  coercion.  Intimidation,  or  eco- 
nomic reprisals  by  a  landlord  who  controls 
the  economic  future  of  the  entire  valley. 

This  land  monopoly  has  Interfered  with  the 
free  play  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand; 
has  restricted  trade  and  conunerce,  and 
caused  extreme  inflation  in  the  value  of  what 
little  land  is  available  for  Individual  or  pri- 
vate ownership.  The  condition  is  completely 
Un-American  and  Illegal. 

After  ten  years  of  surveys.  Inventories  and 
studies,  the  California  legislature  In  1957 
adopted  a  Master  Water  Plan  known  as  Bul- 
letin #3.  There  was  much  suspicion  and 
controversy  beifeween  Northern  California,  the 
area  of  stirpltis  water,  cuid  Southern  Call- 
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fomla,  the  area  of  deficiency.  Some  legisla- 
tors referred  to  the  Owens  Valley  as  a  hor- 
rible example  of  injustice  and  Inequity  which 
should  never  again  occur  In  the  State.  Poli- 
clee  and  principles  were  clearly  expressed  in 
the  introduction,  synopsis  and  conclusions 
of  Bulletin  #3  t)efore  its  acceptance  and 
adoption.  Its  express  guidelines,  and  quoted 
from  the  State  Constitution  and  Water  Code 
emphasizing  that  "all  water  both  sxu^ace  and 
underground  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
state",  that  the  plan  spiles  to  every  area  and 
every  vwitershed  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  that  no  water  may  be  exported  from 
an  area  of  surplxis  to  an  area  of  deficiency 
unless  it  be  classified  as  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  area  of  origin;  that  areas  of  origin 
have  a  prior  right  to  all  water  that  can  be 
put  to  beneficial  use.  It  further  declared  that 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  plan  was  that 
the  State  thru  this  plan  would  provide  all 
future  water  needs  for  Southern  Oallfornla. 
Conservationists  who  had  pled  and  argued 
with  governmental  officials  including  city, 
county,  state  and  federal — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  game  habltet,  recreational 
opportunities  and  a  good  quality  of  living  en- 
vironment for  humans — were  without  success 
after  more  than  twenty  years  of  continuous 
effort.  They  were  In^lred  with  new  hope 
when  the  Master  Water  plan  was  adopted. 
While  they  realized  that  such  a  Plan  Is  not 
retroactive,  it  viras  felt  that  the  reeources  of 
land  and  water  were  so  abundant,  that  when 
the  plan  would  be  Implemented,  It  would 
provide  a  good  future. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  beautiful  plem,  but  it  has  not 
been  implemented  and  operative  in  the 
Owens  River  basin.  Is  It  possible  that  we  have 
so  far  strayed  from  the  policies  and  principles 
of  democracy,  a  republic  form  of  govern- 
ment with  local  Jurisdiction  over  local  affairs 
and  the  day  to  day  life  of  Its  citizens— that 
there  is  no  orderly,  peaceful  recourse  to  In- 
justices and  inequities?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
municipality  thru  sheer  political  and  finan- 
cial power  to  go  beyond  their  political  boim- 
daries  to  appropriate  basic  resoxirces  from 
their  weaker  neighbors?  Are  municipalitiee 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  anti-trust  and 
anti-monopoly  laws  which  declare  such  op- 
erations to  be  against  public  interest?  It  Is 
obvious  that  Individuals  or  sparsely  popu- 
lated low  tax  base  governmental  agencies 
dare  not  try  to  engage  In  long  and  oostly 
litigation. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  political  freedom 
and  independence  someone  better  come  up 
with  the  answer— and  soon.  How  can  we  dis- 
cover and  elect  public  leadership  who  will 
base  their  actions  and  decisions  upon  what 
Is  in  the  best  public  interest  in  the  long 
view,  and  thereby  reverse  the  philosophy  of 
personal  gain,  special  privilege,  and  political 
power  which  seems  so  prevalent  today  in 
many  areas  throughout  our  Nation. 

Current  events  should  warn  us  that  the 
generation  now  In  High  School  and  College 
are  not  happy  with  what  wUl  soon  be  their 
poUtical  heritage.  When  we  send  our  armed 
forces  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  our  own 
country  to  protect  poUtical  freedom  and  the 
Integrity  of  politloal  boundaries,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  aggreeslon  of  the  Strong  and  weak 
nations — and  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  Colonial  Empire  In  the 
heart  of  our  own  country,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand how  this  can  be  consistent  with  our 
oft  repeated  standard  of  "Equal  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  for  the  individual".  They 
have  a  virord  for  It.  They  call  It  hypocrisy. 

Can  we  of  the  older  generation  change 
the  oourae  of  events  before  they  become 
completely  unmanageable  and  lead  to  vio- 
lence and  strife? 

Our  society  Is  too  sophlstloated  to  submit 
meekly  to  conditions  motivated  by  greed  and 
Ignorance. 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV:^ 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  third  time  in  4  years,  40  Af ri  :an 
and  American  leaders  met  recentl-j 
discuss  the  major  issues  in  Africpn- 
American  relations.  These  meetitgs, 
known  as  the  African -American  dialogs, 
took  place  this  year  in  Lagos,  Nlg^a 
The  first  of  these  dialogs  was  in  Nairobi 
in  1968  and  the  second,  which  I 
privileged  to  attend,  was  in  Tunis 
1969. 

At  this  year's  session,  the  openln 
dress  was  given  by  Sir  Seretse  Kha^a, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Botswana 
Sir  Seretse  is  among  the  most  promirent 
leaders  of  black  Africa  and  his  sp«ech 
offers  incisive  views  into  the  natun  of 
the  relationship  between  this  com  i  try 
and  the  nations  of  the  African  contin  jnt 
I  believe  that  his  address  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  and  I  include  ii  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

AFRICAI4-AMKRICA24   RELATIONS  IN   THE  SE^EN- 

Tixs:  Prosfzcts  and  Pboblkms — An  /|nu> 
CAN  View 

(Address  by  H.  E.  Sir  Seretse  Khama.  P^l- 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Botswana) 

OPENING    SESSION 

1.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  His 
Excellency  Major-Oeneral  Yakubu  Oowc  .'or 
hl«  opening  address  and  thank  him  for  the 
hospitality  he.   his  Government  and  Peaple 

well 
the 


have  extended  to  us.  Thanks  are  due  a3 
to  the  Organizers  of  this  Conference, 
African-American  Institute  and  the  Nigerian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  and  toj  the 
Ford  Foundation  for  providing  us  with  this 
opp)ortunlty  for  free  and  uninhibited  detiate 
Such  opportunities  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly rare  In  a  world  where  prepavod  j  csl 
tlons  and  set  speeches  are  more  compion 
than    Informal    face-to-face    discussion 

2.  We  are  gathered  here  as  indlvldu.il  Afrl 
cans  and  Americans  In  Africa's  most  pi  pu 
lous  state,  and  one  of  her  most  prospeious. 
whose  progress  Is  of  vital  Importance  for  the 
progress  of  the  Continent  as  a  whole.  So. 
quite  apart  from  the  warmth  of  the  Nigerian 
welcome,  Lagos  la  an  appropriate  seating 
for  a  review  of  the  relations  between  Africa 
and  America  during  this  decade.  We  are  about 
to  engage  in  a  dialogue,  a  word  waich, 
through  no  fault  of  the  organizers  of  [this 
conference,  has  achieved  a  certain  currincy 
of  lat« — some  might  even  say  notoriety.  iBut 
this  will  not  be  a  dialogue  between  twaj  in- 
terlocutors with  fixed  and  agreed  positions. 

3.  I  should  be  very  surprised  if  our  Amer- 
ican friends  spoke  with  one  voice.  Thera^are 
few  constraints  on  them  to  do  so.  Africa 
Is  far  from  being  the  most  pressing  ppoUlem 
facing  the  United  States  today.  The  Umted 
States  is  engaged  in  a  major  InternEil  debate 
on  the  extent  to  which  It  should  Invtolve 
Itself  In  areas  which  In  the  last  quartef  of 
a  century  have  been  of  immediate  concern 
to  It.  The  great  power  confrontations  w»ich 
are  currently  pre-occupylng  the  world]  are 
In  South  East  Asia  and  the  Middle  ^ut. 
In  addition  the  United  States  is  today  fating 
In  acute  form  what  many  of  us  fear  will  face 
other  developed  Industrial,  urbanized  '■  so- 
cieties— an  internal  problem  of  consljder- 
able  dimensions  which.  In  the  U.S.  casf,  is 
complicated   by   the   Issue   of   race.   Indeed 
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there  are  cynics  who  say  that  it  is  only  the 
racial  factor  which  makes  It  necessary  for 
America,  In  its  present  mood  of  introspec- 
tion, to  have  an  African  policy  at  all — rather 
than  a  set  of  bilateral  relationships  with  in- 
dividual African  states.  Certainly  the  en- 
thusiasm for  African  independence  which 
was  a  hallmark  of  the  "new  frontier"  has 
been  replaced  by  a  new  mood  which  some 
might  call  disillusion  but  which  might  more 
neutrally  and  accurately  be  described  as  an 
absence  of  illusion.  As  President  Nixon  put 
it  in  his  Foreign  Policy  Statement:  "the  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  national  birth 
have  phased  into  the  more  sober  period  of 
growth."  Perhaps  this  transition  has  not 
been  without  its  moments  of  postnatal  de- 
pression. I  suspect  much  the  same  mood 
guides  African  attitudes  to  the  United  States 
and  to  other  Great  Powers.  This  Is  far 
from  being  a  bad  thing.  Relations  between 
states,  like  relations  txetween  people,  prosper 
best  when  there  is  an  absence  of  illusion. 
But  an  absence  of  illusion  should  not  be 
indifference  or  mistrust.  I  take  it  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  this  meeting  is  to  prevent 
this  from  happening. 

4.  But  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
merge  from  among  our  American  friends, 
the  African  participants  are  In  no  better 
position  to  put  forward  a  unanimous  view- 
point. We  In  Africa,  for  all  our  talk  of  unity, 
are  a  long  way  from  achieving  it.  And  when 
I  speak  of  unity  I  do  not  mean  the  United 
States  of  Africa  which  was  the  dream  of  an 
earlier  generation  of  Panafrlcanlsts.  I  mean 
the  more  modest  concept  of  unity  in  diver- 
sity, a  unity  which  seeks  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  differing  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual African  states  and  the  limitations 
on  the  freedom  of  action  which  almost  all 
of  us  face.  This  was  the  unity  of  which  the 
President  of  Tanzania  spoke  in  his  Important 
statement,  "A  new  look  at  the  conditions  of 
Unity",  In  Cairo  in  April  1967.  We  are  not 
united  on  issues  Involving  the  relations  of 
outside  powers  with  those  areas  of  our  con- 
tinent which  have  still  to  achieve  self-deter- 
mination. On  the  one  hand  the  vast  majority 
of  Commonwealth  countries  have  condemned 
all  arms  sales  to  South  Africa  from  whatever 
source,  and  have  sought  to  dissuade  the  new 
United  Kingdom  Government  from  depart- 
ing from  its  predecessor's  policies.  On  the 
other,  President  Pompidou  has  recently 
toured  a  number  of  French-speaking  states, 
and  the  issue  of  the  very  considerable  French 
arms  supplies,  not  only  to  South  Africa  but 
also  to  Portugal,  does  not  seem  to  have 
figured  largely  in  his  discussions  with  his 
hosts.  Similarly,  while  all  African  states  put 
their  name  to  the  Lusaka  Manifesto  on 
Southern  Africa,  the  interpretation  of  its 
call  for  dialogue  on  the  basis  of  self-deter- 
mination has  become  a  potential  source  of 
division  within  the  OAU. 

5.  Nor  have  we  always  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  common  reaction  to  events  within  Inde- 
pendent African  states  as  was  demonstrated 
most  recently  by  reactions  to  the  change  of 
Government  In  Uganda.  There  is,  I  fear,  a 
new  danger  that  Africa  may  once  again  divide 
itself  into  "moderate"  and  "radical"  group- 
ings. The  old  "Casablanca"  and  "Monrovia" 
groups  could,  unless  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
this  development,  emerge  In  new  forms  and 
new  combinations.  Africa  cannot  but  be 
weakened  by  such  divisions.  Equally  we  must 
avoid  the  bogus  unity  which  seeks  to  base 
Itself  on  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
which  all  too  few,  not  even  many  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  them,  take  seriously.  I  men- 
tion these  differences  and  the  dangers  to 
which  they  might  lead,  not  only  because  they 
are  a  current  source  of  anxiety  to  me,  but 
also  in  order  to  warn  our  American  friends 
that  our  side  of  the  dialogue  may  also  speak 
with  more  than  one  voice. 

6.  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  from  my 
vantagepolnt  In  the  deep  South  of  our  con- 
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tlnent  to  review  the  full  sweep  of  past  and 
future  developments  in  U.S.-African  rela- 
tions. I  do  not  under-estlmate  the  Impor- 
tance of  such  Issues  as  commodity  prices, 
terms  of  trade,  and  the  transfer  of  resources' 
both  public  and  private.  I  consider  that  these' 
issues  have  been  realistically  and  senslUy 
dealt  with  in  President  Nixon's  recent  state- 
ment  and  In  the  statement  by  Secretary 
Rogers,  which  he  made  on  his  retxim  from 
Africa  last  year.  We  In  Africa  recognize  the 
other  pressing  demands  on  U.S.  resoiirces, 
and,  above  all,  the  unfavorable  domestic 
climate  towards  foreign  aid  to  which  U.S. 
legislators  are  not  unnaturally  sensitive.  I 
approved  particularly  the  emphasis  on 
encouraging  greater  assistance  to  Africa  by 
international  lending  and  development  agen- 
cies, and  I  recognize  that  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  these  multilateral  agencies  is  con- 
siderable. I  am  glad  too  that  President 
Nixon's  statement  did  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  technical  assistance.  Improved 
technical  assistance  policies  will  be  necessary 
if  these  Increased  flows  are  to  be  successfully 
absorbed.  I  should  like  in  this  context  to 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  Government  take  a 
lead  from  the  policies  of  American  private 
foundations  and  places  greater  emphasis  on 
making  possible  the  training  of  personnel 
from  African  countries  In  other  African  coun- 
tries.  In  the  same  way  third  country  finance 
can  facilitate  the  movement  of  skilled  and 
competent  personnel  from  countries  which 
can  spare  them  to  cotintrles  which  badly  need 
them.  This  process  need  not  be  confined  to 
Africa.  To  help  the  developing  countries  to 
help  each  other  In  this  way  would  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  Nixon  doctrine's 
encouragement  of  self-reliance. 

7.  Current  U.S.  priorities  In  bilateral  aid 
are  welcome,  especially  In  their  emphasis  on 
rural  development  and  population  prob- 
lems. The  attitudes  of  African  countries  may 
differ  somewhat  in  their  approach  to  private 
investment.  We  In  Botswana  certainly  seek 
to  encourage  U.S.  Investment,  especially 
when  It  comes  In  the  spirit  of  partnership 
set  out  as  a  desirable  end  by  Secretary 
Rogers.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be 
alone  in  questioning  whether  the  recipients 
of  private  Investment,  however  blessed  with 
resources  and  wise  leadership,  will  find  that 
it  plays  "a  far  more  significant  role  than 
public  aid  in  speeding  their  progress."  De- 
velopment In  Africa  must  mean  more  than 
the  pursuit  of  an  expanding  G.N.P.,  impor- 
tant though  that  is,  African  countries  can- 
not afford  to  share  the  disdain  of  Professor 
Oalbraith  for  growth,  but  we  do  face  the 
twin  problem  of  generating  employment  and 
correcting  the  dramatic  urban-rural  imbal- 
ance which  is  In  many  cases  at  the  root  of 
African  Instability.  Unless  private  invest- 
ment can  be  integrated  into  these  broader  ob- 
jectives, balanced  development  will  not  take 
place  and  the  stability,  on  which  successful 
partnership  between  foreign  investor  and 
African  government  depends,  will  not  be 
achieved.  There  is  certainly  a  need  for  many 
of  us  to  generate  revenue.  Botswana,  which 
still,  though  we  hope  not  for  long,  depends 
on  external  aid  to  balance  its  budget,  feels 
this  most  keenly.  But  foreign  private  sources 
alone  cannot  provide  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  Inputs  of  capital  and  s'^lll  which  are 
needed.  If  rural  transformation  Is  to  keep 
pace  with  urban  growth. 

8.  But  there  are  others  more  qualified  than 
I  to  analyze  such  problems.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  forgiven  if  for  the  remainder  of  my 
address  I  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  our 
continent  and  those  aspects  of  VS.  policy 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  I  mean,  of 
course.  Southern  Africa.  I  do  not  think  my 
concern  wUl  be  regarded  as  parochial,  since 
the  problems  of  my  area  take  up  a  large  part, 
some  would  say  a  disproportionate  part,  of 
the  deliberations  of  International  bodies. 
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9   We  have  reached  the  stage  where  we 
must  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  great 
expenditure  of  words  devoted  In  the  United 
Nations  and   elsewhere   to   the  problems  of 
Southern  Africa.  This  Is  not,  I  want  to  make 
clear,  because  I  do  not  share  the  objectives 
of  those  who  draft,  sponsor  and  speak  to 
the  manifold  resolutions  on  Southern  Africa 
which  are  endlessly  debated  at  so  many  in- 
ternational gatherings.  I  recognize  only  too 
clearly  that  my  country's  prospects  of  fully 
Independent    development    are    Inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
minority-ruled     pop\Uations     of     Southern 
Africa.  Because  of  this  I  regret  the  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  see  few  signs 
that  the  peoples  and  governments  of   Asia 
and   Latin   America,    much   less   the   Great 
Powers  and  their  allies,  are  more  committed 
to  our  cause  than  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
even  though  more  is  now  known  about  con- 
ditions m  Southern  Africa.  Indeed  It  may 
be  the  case  that  greater  knowledge  has  led 
to  pessimism  about  the  prospects  of  change. 
Behind   the   screen   of   words.   International 
activity    has    been    directed    towards    areas 
where  the  dangers  of  gpreat  power  confron- 
tation and  the  risks  of  starting  a  Third  World 
War  are  much  more  immediate.  I  find  this 
understandable.  Although  I  and  my  coun- 
trymen  have   first-hand   experience   of   the 
inhumanities   and   Indignities   of   apartheid 
and    white    supremacy,    I    cannot,    regard 
Africa,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  do,  as  the 
world's    unhapplest    continent.    I    was    re- 
cently In  Asia,  and  It  was  sobering  to  re- 
flect that  parts  of  that  continent  had  been 
In  a  state  of  war  for  thirty  years.  The  trag- 
edies of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  long 
blood-letting   In   Indo-Chlna    serve    to   put 
Africa's  problems  In  some  kind  of  perspec- 
tive. They  serve  also  to  Illustrate  the  kind  of 
risks  the  world  will  have  to  run.  If  a  more 
or  less  peaceful  solution  Is  not  found  to  the 
problems  of  Southern  Africa. 

10.  Similarly  the  events  which  overtook 
Europe  In  the  "thirties"  and  "forties",  the 
culmination  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  of 
white  christian  civilization  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  much  used  In  certain  quarters  In 
Southern  Africa)  which  Involved  the  exter- 
mination of  six  million  Jews  and  the  deaths 
of  millions  of  others,  reminds  one  that  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  seen  their  share  of 
human  tragedy  and  mass  destruction.  Africa 
Is  not  unique  In  Its  suffering.  Neither  has  It 
any  special  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  "dark 
continent". 

11.  Yet  when  we  are  drawing  up  the  long 
and  dreary  catalogue  of  man's  Inhvunanlty 
to  man,  the  situation  In  Southern  Africa 
does  warrant  a  fecial  entry.  I  should  like  to 
underline  the  unique  character  of  the  moral 
issue  with  which  Southern  Africa  confronts 
the  world.  Its  problems  remain  a  matter  for 
international  concern  because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  oppression  and  Injustice  in- 
volved which  is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
based  on  race.  Above  all.  South  Africa  is 
imlque  among  sovereign  states  In  Its  nation- 
wide Institutionalization  of  racial  Injvistlce. 
It  Is  precisely  these  elements  of  racial  oppres- 
sion and  racial  confrontation  In  the  South- 
em  African  situation  which  make  It  a  matter 
for  world  concern.  In  an  Increasingly  inter- 
dependent world  the  problem  of  race  is  not 
only  affecting  situations  within  states  but 
rrtations  between  them.  Neither  the  U.S.A. 
nor  the  U.S.S.R.  is  racially  homogeneous, 
though  It  Is  the  problems  of  the  former  that 
have  attracted  more  International  attention. 
Britain,  since  the  War  has  become  a  multi- 
racial and  Is  striving  to  become  a  non -racial 
country.  Everywhere  In  the  world  the  desti- 
nies of  different  racial  groups  are  too  Inter- 
linked to  enable  any  single  ethnic  unit,  how- 
ever clearly  It  sees  Its  own  identity,  to  stand 
aloof.  Even  China,  which  at  times  In  its  his- 
tory has  opted  for  autarky  and  Isolation  is 
looking  outward,  and  may  Involve  Itself,  with 
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as  yet  Incalculable  effect.  In  problems  far 
from  Its  borders. 

12.  But  let  us  bring  the  matter  closer  to 
our  respective  homes.  Africa  Is  watching  ■with 
fascination  and  sympathy  the  efforts  of  Black 
Americans-  to  assert  their  Identity  and  to 
win  themselves  their  rightful  place  In  U.S. 
society.  The  cross  fertilization  of  political 
concepts  and  cultural  values  between  Africa 
and  Black  America  over  the  last  half -century 
or  so  has  been  fascinating  and  complex.  Its 
current  cultural  Implications  are  not  without 
Irony.  An  African  drummer  In  a  band  in 
Botswana  wears  an  "Afro-wig",  a  fashion 
which  has  reached  Africa  from  the  United 
States.  And  In  Cape  Town  whites  blacked 
their  faces  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  con- 
certs given  by  one  Percy  Sledge,  a  soul-singer 
better  known  in  Southern  Africa  than  In  the 
United  States,  who,  at  that  state  in  bis  South 
African  tour  was  only  before  "non-white" 
audiences. 

13.  More  seriously  we  In  Africa  are  watch- 
ing with  Interest  the  growing  influence  of 
Black  Americans  in  U.S.  politics  and  I  am 
happy  that  some  of  them  are  with  us  here  In 
Lagos.  Oiu-  Interest  In  this,  and  not  least  in 
the  developing  black  r^resentatlon  In  Con- 
gress is  not  motivated  by  the  hope  that  this 
as  yet  small  group  will  press  the  United 
States  to  solve  our  problems  for  us.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  flrst  duty  of  Charles  Dlggs, 
John  Conyers,  Louis  Stokes  and  their  col- 
leagues Is  flrst  to  their  constituents  of  all 
colors  and  to  the  Black  American  commu- 
nity. But  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  past  and 
present  Influence  of  ethnic  pressure  groups 
In  U.S.  policy-making.  And  the  presence  and 
Increasing  power  of  this  group  of  legislators 
underlines  what  I  was  saying  earlier  about 
the  essential  Indivisibility  of  the  racial  situa- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

14.  It  Is  this  indivlslbiUty  which  means 
that  the  problem  of  Southern  Africa  is  at  the 
core  of  U.S.-Afrlca  relations.  Questions  of  aid 
and  investment  are  Important,  as  they  are 
In  U.S.  relations  with  other  parts  of  the 
developing  world.  And  they  are  not  separate 
from  the  issue  of  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity in  the  South.  But  the  guts  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Africa  and  America  is  race, 
and  hence  Southern  Africa. 

15.  And  just  as  the  problem  of  vloleiLce  has 
always  been  part  of  the  problem  of  race 
within  the  United  States  from  slavery  to  the 
ghetto.  It  Is  Impossible  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  Southern  Africa  without  discussing  the 
Issue  of  violence.  Botswana's  policy  is  to  work 
for  peaceful  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
area  and  to  minimize  violence,  but  we  can- 
not Ignore  Its  existence  or  bury  Its  origins  In 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  I  believe  It  Is  possible 
still  to  work  for  peaceful  change,  but  there 
are  no  easy  and  wholly  painless  solutions  to 
the  dilemmas  of  Southern  Africa — and 
violence  already  exists.  Violence  exists  In  the 
Portguese  territories  where  the  African 
nationalists  have  resorted  to  armed  struggle 
because  pe£u:eful  means  of  achieving  self- 
determination  where  denied  them.  Violence 
exists,  albeit  sporadically  and  on  a  smaller 
scale,  In  Rhodesia  where  the  Republican  con- 
stitution, which  specifically  excludes  the 
possibility  of  majority  rule  presents  an 
obstacle  to  {>eaceful  progress  quite  as  im- 
yleldlng  as  Portugal's  insistence  that  its 
boundaries  extend  to  Africa.  Violence  of  a 
kind,  exists  In  South  Africa.  In  that  country, 
as  we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  In  recent 
weeks,  the  machinery  of  oppression  is  all 
pervasive,  and  resistance,  whether  violent  or 
non-violent,  from  whatever  quarter,  receives 
short  shrift. 

16.  Western  leaders  In  tones  of  varying 
severity  have  deplored  the  re«ort  to  violence 
by  the  oppressed  throughout  Southern 
Africa,  and  not  all  have  been  as  forthcoming 
as  President  Nixon  In  recognizing  the 
violence  of  apartheid.  We  can  no  more  con- 
demn those  who  resort  to  violence  to  gain 
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freedom  in  such  situations  than  we  could 
condemn  the  violence  of  European  resistance 
movements  against  German  occupation  or 
the  violence  of  the  Hungarians  against  the 
Russians  In  1956.  The  United  States  of 
America  was  bom  in  an  act  of  violence 
against  a  colonial  power,  which  would  not 
respond  to  pleas  for  representative  govern- 
ment. It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  be  more 
or  less  skeptical  about  the  success  of  violent 
tactics  In  different  situations,  but  that  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  political  and  military 
judgment,  and  not  of  morals. 

17.  And  this  Is  one  reason  why  we  should 
not  overlook  the  need  to  examine  separately 
the  component  parts  of  the  Southern  African 
situation.  I  am  opposed  to  a  general  escala- 
tion and  extension  of  violence  In  Southern 
Africa  because,  in  President  Nixon's  phrase, 
it  would  "hurt  the  very  people  It  would  pur- 
port to  serve."  I  base  my  view  on  an  assess- 
ment of  the  balance  of  forces  In  Southern 
Africa.  Wholesale  violence,  particularly  If 
accompanied  by  greater  external  involve- 
ment, would  assist  not  the  Independence 
movements  nor  the  African  governments  who 
share  their  aspirations,  but  the  minority 
regimes.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
this  viewpoint  is  not  based  on  special  plead- 
ing. Influenced  by  the  peculiar  vulnerability 
of  my  own  country.  Nor  are  my  statements 
on  the  use  of  force  in  Southern  Africa  de- 
signed to  please  any  particular  audience.  My 
concern  Is  for  the  future  of  Africa.  We  should 
not  overlook  the  essentially  defensive  posi- 
tion of  independent  Africa  in  the  face  of 
South  African  economic,  political  and  mili- 
tary power. 

18.  But  If  we  turn  from  the  general  situ- 
ation to  the  particular,  and  look  at  Portugal's 
colonies.  It  becomes  Immediately  clear  that 
violence  Is  not  a  negative  element  In  the 
special  circumstances  of  Angola,  Guinea 
(Bissau)  and  Mozambique.  Even  such  a 
subtle  American  apologist  for  the  status  quo 
In  Southern  Africa  as  George  Kennan  ob- 
served of  Portugal,  "Members  of  the  Portu- 
guese administration  In  these  territories 
make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  the  armed 
challenge  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
fronted in  recent  years  has  stirred  them,  and, 
more  Importantly  has  stirred  the  Lisbon  au- 
thorities, to  reforms  and  Improvements  that 
might  otherwise  have  taken  decades  to  com- 
plete". Violence  has  therefore  achieved 
change  In  the  Portuguese  territories.  One  is 
bound  to  question  whether  the  change  would 
continue  If  the  stimulus  of  violence  was  re- 
moved. As  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana, 
Dr.  Busla,  has  said  In  a  different  context 
"Dialogue  and  armed  pressures  are  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible". 

19.  The  offer  of  dialogue  on  the  basis  of  a 
commitment  to  human  dignity  and  self- 
determination  has  been  made  in  the  Lusaka 
Manifesto.  Implicit  also  in  the  manifesto  is 
a  set  of  practical  priorities  which  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of.  We  must  not  let  our  sense  of 
outrage  and  moral  concern  about  apartheid 
blind  us  to  those  points  at  which  pressure 
can  be  most  effectively  applied.  One  of  those 
p>oint6  Is  Portugal.  Nowhere  Is  the  West 
offered  greater  opportunity  for  promoting 
change  by  communication  and  pressure.  But 
the  West  has  not  taken  advantage  of  their 
defense  and  economic  links  with  Portugal  to 
press  its  rulers  to  take  up  the  offer  contained 
in  the  Manifesto.  Instead,  having  been 
singled  out  for  approval  because  it  does  not 
share  South  Africa's  form  of  institutionalized 
racialism,  Portugal  has  been  encouraged  in 
its  present  course.  This  may  turn  out  to  have 
been  an  opportunity  tragically  lost.  To  be 
sure  Dr.  Caetano  has  Instituted  new  reforms 
which  grant  greater  autonomy  to  the  over- 
seas provinces,  but  I  fear  that  the  effect  of 
these  reforms  may  be  to  push  Angola  and 
Mozambique  closer  to  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa.  Their  European  minorities.  If  they 
feel  threatened  by  African  advancement 
within  the  official  framework  of  assimilado 
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multlraclallsm,  may  opt  for  the  overtly  ra<  1st 
pattern  of  their  Southern  African  allies. 

20.  Again,  concerned  as  we  were  with  he 
arms  sales  Issue  at  the  recent  Commonwea  th 
Conference,  Rhodesia  was  given  only  a  per- 
functory mention.  I  am  glad  that  the  opt!  on 
of  communication  which  the  American 
administration  has  chosen  specifically  !x- 
cludes  Rhodesia.  I  hope  that  United  States 
Influence  will  be  exerted  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere  to  ensure  that  sanctl(  ms 
are  maintained  until  a  settlement  can  be 
achieved  which  guarantees  unimpeded  prjg- 
ress  to  majority  rule. 

21.  There  Is,  of  course,  widespread  skep- 
ticism about  sanctions,  and,  because  tley 
are  flouted  by  South  Africa  and  Portujal, 
their  effects  are  often  lightly  dismissed.  I  ut 
these  are  far  from  negligible,  and  are  we(  k- 
enlng  the  regime  In  a  number  of  ways,  whi  ch 
we  can  discuss  in  more  detail  later  in  <  ur 
meeting.  TTiese  weaknesses  give  rise  from 
time  to  time  to  doubts  about  the  long-te  "m 
viability  of  Rhodesia  as  a  white-ruled  coun- 
try. Some  South  Africans,  Including  Ihe 
verligte  elements  In  the  ruling  Nationalist 
party  are  Irritated  by  what  they  regard  as 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  outwaid- 
looklng  policy  and  In  addition  fear  an  open- 
ended  financial  and  security  commltmeit. 
A  settlement  isetween  Britain  and  Rhode  lia 
on  any  terms  acceptable  to  the  men  wpo 
enunciated  the  five  principles  Is  far  frfem 
sight.  Sanctions  are  having  a  distinct  e<o- 
nomlc,  social  and  political  effect.  There  i.re 
continuing  indications  of  South  African 
ambivalence  to  a  white-ruled  Rhodesia  ( m 
ambivalence,  which,  incidentally,  I  suspect 
extends  to  Angola  and  Mozambique).  Tills 
Is  therefore  not  the  moment  for  any  relaxa- 
tion of  sanctions. 

22.  But  an  Important  part  of  establlshl  ig 
our  priorities  for  Southern  Africa  Is  tie 
analysis  of  South  Africa  Itself,  its  Interial 
situation  and  Its  external  ambitions.  I  have 
already  stressed  the  reality  of  South  Afrlcm 
power,  which  affects  the  situations  I  have 
Just  mentioned.  South  Africa  has  attracted 
world  attention,  by  Its  outward -looking 
policy,  especially  its  overtures  to  Afrlcin 
states  and  the  sharp  focus  which  this  ot  t- 
ward  movement  has  placed  Its  domestic 
anomalies  and  Injustices.  South  Africa  tas 
left  the  laager  and  Is  pursuing  Its  Interei  ts 
In  a  continental.  Indeed  an  Internatior al 
arena.  It  has  the  power,  the  resources  a:  id 
the  will  to  do  so.  At  times  It  has  come  clc  se 
to  proclaiming  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Sout  a- 
ern  Africa.  Its  ambitions  may  grow  with  la- 
creaslng  confidence.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Brit- 
ain have  tacitly  welcomed  the  outwaiJd- 
looklng  policy,  primarily  because  they  ha?e 
sought  to  work  for  accommodation  betwesn 
majority-ruled  and  minority-ruled  Africa  In 
order  to  relieve  the  pressiue  on  themselvss. 
If  Africa  can  live  with  apartheid,  no  one  am 
expect  Western  countries  to  do  otherwliie. 
Western  observers  and  some  Africans  ha  ire 
also  claimed  that  the  outward-looking  poll:y 
wUl,  by  ending  South  Africa's  Isolation,  bring 
change  within  its  borders.  But  we  must  >e 
clear  about  the  motives  behind  Sou;h 
Africa's  strategies.  The  outward-lookl:  ig 
policy  is  for  export  only — it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  internal  liberalization.  The  condltldn 
for  dialogue  with  South  Africa  Is  acceptan;e 
of  the  status  quo.  Its  rulers  have  made  It 
quite  clear  that  the  dialogue  with  bla^k 
Africa  can  be  about  many  things,  but  It 
cannot  at  this  stage  be  about  pwlltUal 
change  or  self-determination. 

23.  And  yet  white  politics  in  South  Afrl:a 
are  in  an  interesting  condition.  It  remalis 
to  be  seen  whether  any  new  pwUcles  will 
be  bom  of  the  present  uncertainty  and  co:  i- 
fusion  among  white  South  Africa's  leaders. 
But  any  significant  change  which  does  ta  ce 
place  wUl  not  result  from  contacts  wl  ii 
African  states,  though  South  Africa  does 
mind  desperately   about   western  attltud<  s. 
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The  decisive  forces  for  change,  however,  are 
Internal.  The  nature  of  Afrlkanerdom  is 
changing  following  the  new  trek  from  the 
platteland  to  the  cities.  White  opinion  is 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  contra- 
dictions within  South  African  society — the 
most  notable  of  which  is  the  contradiction 
between  economic  growth  and  straightfor- 
ward white  supremacy. 

24.  Black  politics  are  changing  too,  al- 
though the  limitations  on  self-expression 
make  these  changes  hard  to  interpret.  There 
are  leaders  emergmg,  some  of  whom  are 
genuine  and  who,  while  working  for  their 
people  within  the  framework  of  separate  de- 
velopment, have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  vast  credibility  gap  between 
theory  and  practice.  I  reject  sovereign  po- 
litical units  based  on  ethnic  criteria,  but 
the  potential  significance  of  the  Bantustan 
experiment  should  not  be  overlooked.  Its 
consequences  are  feared  by  the  white  public, 
but  Incresisingly  politicians  from  the  largely 
English-speaking  United  Party  and  the  more 
liberal  "Progressives"  are  accepting  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  Bantustans  and  the  de- 
velopment of  quasi-democratic  institutions 
in  them  is  a  policy  which  would  be  dUBcult 
to  reverse  completely.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  however,  before  these  fragmented  and 
over-populated  areas  could  begin  to  look  like 
even  remotely  credible  mini-states.  Bots- 
wana, Lesotho  and  Swaziland  are  a  constant 
challenge  to  their  credibility.  Bantustan  de- 
velopment cannot  be  condoned,  but  its  Im- 
plications  deserve   careful   analysis. 

25.  It  ts  developments  such  as  these  which 
I  Imagine  prompted  David  Newsom's  state- 
ment In  his  interesting  address  at  North- 
western University,  "Communication  does 
not  mean  acceptance.  It  means,  in  a  sense, 
a  greater  challenge  than  isolation."  The 
United  States  and  Britain  have  expressed 
their  abhorrence  of  apartheid.  They  seek  to 
change  the  system  in  America's  case  by  com- 
munication and  moral  pressure  and  in  Brit- 
ain's by  contact  and  trade.  Initial  results  of 
these  new  policies  have  not  Ijeen  encourag- 
ing. President  Nixon's  statement  was  greeted 
in  South  African  Government  circles  as 
"realistic"  and  a  visa  was  promptly  refused 
to  Arthur  Ashe.  Britain's  aiuiouncement  on 
Wasp  helicopters  came  In  the  midst  of  an 
unprecedented  campaign  against  the 
churches,  which  has  Involved  the  harass- 
ment and  expulsion  of  both  British  and 
American  clergy.  The  question  is,  given  this 
unpromising  beginning,  how  is  the  West  go- 
ing to  pursue  Mr.  Newaom's  challenge.  If 
communication  does  not  mean  acceptance, 
where  do  we  go  from  here? 

26.  These  developments  in  US  and  UN 
policy  have  been  interpreted  as  a  triumph  for 
South  Africa's  outward  diplomacy.  The  con- 
tact has  been  accepted,  the  pressure  for 
change  brushed  aside  as  rhetoric.  But  Bot- 
swana Is  the  last  country  to  call  for  the  total 
isolation  of  South  Africa.  Can  anything  be 
achieved  by  a  policy  of  communication  on 
the  part  of  Western  countries  whose  friend- 
ship South  Africa  clearly  values?  Only,  I 
suggest,  if  the  West  does  not  behave  as  If  It 
needs  South  Africa  more  than  South  Africa 
needs  the  West,  when.  In  fact,  the  reverse  Is 
the  case.  The  advocates  of  contact  and  com- 
munication must  spell  out  what  they  hope 
to  achieve  by  these  means.  Perhaps  this 
meeting  can  consider  some  poeslbllltles.  The 
case  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation  and  some  of 
Carl  Rowan's  statements  before  the  Dlggs 
Committee  might  make  a  starting  point. 

27.  Moreover,  If  South  Africa  is  to  be 
pressed  to  make  concessions  in  return  for  a 
measure  of  resF>ectablllty,  which  is  the  only 
way  communication  could  differ  significantly 
from  acceptance,  then  concessions  abroad 
might  come  more  easily  than  concessions  at 
home.  The  attitude  of  South  Africa  is  clearly 
critical  in  determining  the  future  of  Rho- 
desia and  the  Portuguese  territories. 
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28.  Progress  could  be  made  towards  com- 
mon objectives  if  we  were  to  recognize  a 
mutual  Interest  in  limiting  violence  and 
working  for  peaceful  change.  Peaceful 
change  will  not  be  secured  If  existing 
minority-ruled  situations  are  allowed  to 
harden  and  South  Africa's  outward-move- 
ment encouraged.  Separate  solutions  must  be 
sought  for  the  problems  of  Portugal,  Rho- 
desia, South-West  Africa  and  eventually 
South  Africa  Itself.  This  Involves  restraining 
South  Africa's  outward  expansion,  eroding 
the  outer  edges  of  the  white  bastion  develop- 
ing in  Southern  Africa,  driving  wedges  be- 
tween its  constituent  parts,  preventing  its 
further  consolidation,  and  maintaining  con- 
tact and  conununicatlon  with  all  the  forces 
for  change  throughout  the  region.  Unless  a 
positive  overall  strategy  is  developed  along 
these  lines,  then  communication  will  slip 
Into  acceptance  and  moral  pressure  wlU  b« 
reduced  to  mere  rhetoric. 


GOOD  GUYS,  BAD  GUYS  AND  THE 
ABM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
attempt,  probably  hopeless,  to  inject  a 
little  reason  into  this  years  attempt  to 
slash  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
request  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  testimony  given 
last  year  by  Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Dr.  Wohlstetter  is  an  outstanding 
physicist  who  has  in  the  past  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  our  national 
thinking  on  matters  concerning  defense 
strategy.  In  1958  Dr.  Wohlstetter  was 
the  first  person  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  deterrence  was  not  synonomous 
with  the  mere  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons.  He  argued,  quite  reasonably, 
that  in  order  to  deter  with  a  second  strike 
strategy  one's  weapons  had  to  be  deliver- 
able after  an  enemy  strike.  They  had  to 
have  the  capability  to  do  such  things  as 
survive  the  first  strike,  get  off  the  ground, 
penetrate  enemy  defense,  and  be  able  to 
destroy  the  target.  Dr.  Wohlstetter  made 
the  point  that  deterrence  was  not  static, 
but  rather  dynamic  and  the  product  of 
sustained  intelligent  effort. 

This  was  a  very  Important  contribu- 
tion to  strategic  thought  at  the  time 
since  the  intellectual  field  was  domin- 
ated by  a  group  which  felt  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
like  "two  scorpions  in  a  bottle,"  that 
nuclear  war  would  be  the  end  of  all  man- 
kind, and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  upgrade,  modernize,  and 
continually  replenish  and  improve  our 
strategic  forces.  This  school  of  thought 
was  known  as  "minimum  deterrence." 

Fortimately  most  serious  analysts  have 
discarded  the  minimum  deterrence  ap- 
proach. There  are,  however,  still  a  few 
advocates  of  this  and  similar  partially 
thought  through  force  postures,  who 
seem  to  receive  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  space  In  the  popular  press. 

In  the  article  which  follows  entitled, 
"Good  Guys,  Bad  Guys  and  the  ABM", 
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Dr  Wohlstetter  mentions  that  besides 
the  "action-reaction  arms  race  cycle" 
there  is  also  something  which  might  be 
referred  to  as  the  "inaction-reaction 
cycle."  This  is  an  appropriate  point  to 
make  since  we  seem  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  Just  such  a  cycle.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  "near 
moratorium"  since  1967  as  far  as  stra- 
tegic weap)ons  deployment  goes.  During 
that  period  the  Soviets  have  increased 
their  land  and  sea  based  nuclear  missile 
force,  among  other  forces,  several  fold. 
Hence,  an  "inaction-reaction  cycle." 

Although  our  arms  race  buffs  tend  to 
Imply  a  terminal  state  of  war  following 
from  continued  competition  in  the  con- 
struction of  strategic  nuclear  forces  it 
seems  more  likely  that  a  state  of  war 
would  arise  from  prolonged  refusal  to 
compete  in  this  critical  area  of  national 
security.  This  follows  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviets  are  more  likely  to 
Initiate  a  nuclear  conflict  should  they 
think  they  are  able  to  win  one  as  a  result 
of  a  prolonged  "inaction-reaction"  cycle 
resulting  in  Soviet  superiority,  as 
opposed  to  the  arms  race  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  are  more  likely  to  initi- 
ate a  conflict  which  they  cannot  win 
because  the  United  States  has  remained 
militarily  prepared  by  competing  in  the 
field  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Dr,  Wohlstetter  goes  into  some  of  the 
non  sequiturs  which  arise  when  certain 
individuals  and  organizations  are  argu- 
ing for  different  things : 

The  critics  of  defense  in  general  hold  that 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  reducing 
the  damage  that  would  be  done  in  case  deter- 
rence falls,  becaxise,  they  say.  It  Is  extremely 
unlikely  that  It  will  fail.  But  they  are  really 
of  two  quite  different  minds  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  falliu-e  of  deterrence,  depend- 
ing on  what  they  are  advocating.  When  they 
want  to  forego  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
catastrophe,  they  are  extremely  reassuring 
about  the  low  probability  of  nuclear  war. 
They  say  deterrence  is  stable  now  and  vrtll 
be  in  the  face  of  technological  change.  When 
they  are  urging  drastic  early  steps  towards 
disarmament  and  perhaps  risky  ones  they  say 
the  very  opposite.  Far  from  being  stable, 
deterrence  is  certain  to  fall.  The  critics  may 
then  even  give  precise  odds  on  how  soon  it 
will  fail.  The  odds  are  high.  The  apocalypse, 
it  seems,  may  be  soon. 

Dr.  Wohlstetter  points  out  the  Incon- 
sistency usually  resorted  to  by  the  de- 
fense critics  when  arguing  against  the 
ABM  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese threat. 

Critics  of  ABM  are  strikingly  Inconsistent 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese.  In  saying  we  don't  need  to  defend 
Mlnuteman  against  Russian  attack  In  the 
mid  or  late  1970s,  they  presume  that,  20  years 
after  Sputnik,  Russian  missiles  would  not 
he  able  to  achieve  accuracies  and  other  per- 
formance characteristics  of  the  Mlnuteman 
m  and  Poseidon  missiles  that  we  ourselves 
are  now  in  the  process  of  deploying.  In  op- 
posing an  area  defense  of  population  against 
Chinese  attack,  they  assume  that  the  Chinese 
In  their  first  generation  ICBMs  will  be  able 
to  deploy  penetration  aids  that  took  us  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  many  trials  and  failures, 
and  a  dozen  years  to  develop.  These  are  ex- 
traordinarily backward  Russians  and  most 
advanced  Chinese. 

He  also  gives  a  brief  history  of  some  of 
the  amazing  shifts  in  thought  taken  by 
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a  group  known  as  the  Americsm  Federa- 
tion of  Scientists. 

Indeed,  many  of  these  same  scientists  have 
turned  180  degrees  at  least  twice  since  Hiro- 
shima In  their  slogans  about  defense.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Scientists  printed  Its  "Creed"  with 
the  second  point  In  bold  face:  There  is  no 
defense.  It  was,  they  said.  One  World  or 
None.  After  the  Russians  turned  down  the 
Baruch  plan  for  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
we  were  not  about  to  have  one  world,  a  ma- 
jority of  these  articulate  scientists  looked  a 
bit  more  closely  at  whether  the  alternative 
really  was  no  world  at  all.  Then  it  was  an- 
nounced (e.g.,  by  Ralph  Lapp)  that  the  sci- 
entists were  "rebelling  against  the  military 
dictum  that  there  Is  no  defense."  The  rebels 
lobbied  for  civil  defense  and  continental  air 
defense;  opposed  the  H-bomb  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  infeasible;  or  If  feasible,  un- 
dellverable;  and  in  any  case,  usable  only 
against  cities  rather  than  legitimate  military 
targets;  and  finally  clashed  bitterly  with  a 
minority  that  favored  going  ahead  with  the 
H-bomb.  I  myself  believe  that  the  opposing 
factions  of  scientists  tended  to  caricature 
each  other.  It  was  not  really  that  one  side 
wanted  to  depend  excliisively  on  offense  and 
the  other  solely  on  defense.  The  genuine 
differences  concerned  emphasis  and  alloca- 
tion. But  the  ironic  next  180  degree  turn  at 
the  end  of  the  1950s  saw  the  majority  fac- 
tion turn  once  more  and  adopt  almost  the 
caricature  of  the  position  it  had  been  most 
recently  opposing.  It  now  calls  for  a  nearly 
exclusive  reliance  on  offense  and  the  total 
rejection  of  defense  of  population  against 
ballistic  missiles.  Cities,  it  seems,  are  now  the 
only  "legitimate"  targets  and  defending 
cities  is  a  provocation. 

Dr.  Wohlstetter's  article  is  well  worth 
reading  by  all  those  interested  in  a  calm, 
Intelligent,  and  logically  forceful  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  important 
aspects  of  our  strategic  force  posture. 

The  article  follows : 

Good  Guts,  Bad  Guts,  and  the  ABM* 

(By  Albert  Wohlstetter,  University  of 

Chicago) 

Choices  about  bombers  or  missiles  or  de- 
fenses against  them  are.  In  the  most  literal 
sense,  vital.  They  can  mean  life  or  death. 
Yet  making  such  choices  carefully  has  never 
been  easy.  And  least  so  now  when  the  clos- 
ing agonies  of  Vietnam  drive  vifi  to  wish 
away  all  problems  of  national  defense.  Even 
thinking  about  such  questions  is  uni>leasant 
and  can  nmke  your  head  hurt.  Answers  dont 
come  in  black  and  white  and  mustering  vast 
public  sentiments  about  precise  shades  of 
grey  is  partlcularty  hard.  It  is  much  easier 
then  to  make  believe  that  the  issues  are 
simpler  th&n  they  are,  that  the  answers  are 
plain  to  any  man  of  good  will,  that  the  tssuee 
are  in  fact  Isetween  the  concerned  men  of 
good  will  and  a  reckless  entrenched  male- 
volent authority.  The  good  guys  are  against 
nucleckT  war,  against  taking  reckless  chances 
on  nuclear  accidents,  againsrt  wasting  money 
that  might  be  used  to  solve  our  \iTgeiii 
domestic  proiblems,  agalnM  the  "ever  aooel- 
eratlng  arms  race,"  against  the  generals  and 
munitions  makers,  for  peace  abroad  and 
redreeslng  the  Inequitlee  at  home.  Ilie  bad 
guys  . . . 

The  Impassioned  ABM  debaite,  as  the  neiws 
media   tend    to   picture   it,   does   array   the 
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good  e:uys  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the 
bad.  The  forces  of  virtue  at  last  aroused 
against  the  forces  of  evU.  ABM,  aa  many 
of  Its  opponents  have  said.  Is  a  SYMBOL. 
One  trouble  with  symbols,  however.  Is  tliat 
they  often  have  little  to  do  with  reality.  Any 
close  look  at  the  realities  of  the  ABM  and 
the  way  the  debate  has  developed,  blurs  this 
simple  picture.  In  fact,  erases  it  entirely. 

Intense  controversy  blew  up  suddenly  last 
fall  with  an  alarm  sounded  by  some  Argonne 
physicists  about  placing  Sentinel  defeiue 
missiles  only  a  few  miles  outside  Chicago's 
city  limits.  It  was  not  hard  to  arouse  public 
interest  groupK  on  this  subject.  It  seems  that 
very  few  Republicans  or  Democrate  favor 
nuclear  accidents.  By  spring,  however,  dis- 
tinguished opponents  of  ABM  like  Hans 
Bethe  Indicated  that  the  nuclear  safety  of 
Sentinel  was  not  really  troubling.  And  by 
late  spring  various  opponents  of  ABM  were 
themselves  recommending  that,  rather  than 
use  Safeguard  ABM  to  protect  ovir  bombers 
and  missiles,  we  should  undertake  (a)  an 
emergency  dispersal  of  armed  bombers — 
which  would  mean  landings  and  takeoffe 
with  nuclear  lx>mb6  in  commercial  airports 
of  large  cities;  (b)  an  armed  air  alert — that 
on  a  continuing  bcksis  might  mean  an  avetage 
of  a  dozen  accidents  per  year  involving  nu- 
clear weapons:  and  finally,  (c)  most  amazing, 
that  we  try  to  empty  our  silos  before  enemy 
bomljs  get  to  them  by  Immediately  launch- 
ing our  Mlnuteman  at  Russian  cities  on  the 
basis  of  radar  Indications — ^whlch  would  in- 
crease the  nlgh.tmare  possibility  not  only  of 
a  nuclear  accident,  but  of  an  accidentally 
started  worldwide  nuclear  holocaust. 

Senator  Symington  asked,  "After  PAR  finds 
the  incoming  mlssUes,  why  then  couldnt  you 
fire  the  Mlnuteman  on  target  instead  of  the 
Spartan?"  And  Senator  Fulbright  engaged  In 
this  dialogue,  ".  .  .  if  the  objective  is  deter- 
rence .  .  .  then  .  .  .  this  would  really  con- 
cern the  Russians  to  know  what  you  would 
really  do  If  they  sent  over  a  massive  attack." 

Senator  Gore,  "Or  a  light  attack." 

Senator  P*ulbright,  "Or  even  a  light  attack, 
one  that  could  be  detected  ...  I  would 
think  that  Is- the  greatest  deterrent  you  could 
have,  and  you  are  going  to  release  ours  be- 
fore they  are  destroyed,  and  you  could  do  it." 

Indeed  you  could.  But  such  a  mode  of 
decision  risks  delegating  to  a  computer  the 
most  terrible  decision  that  would  ever  have 
been  made,  the  decision  for  World  War  IH 
Recognizing  that,  our  government  decided 
years  ago  to  try  to  preserve  our  political 
decision  centers  and  to  protect  our  forces 
so  that  they  could  ride  out  an  attack  and  In 
that  way  leave  time  for  responsible  political 
decision.  A  recommendation  by  the  good  guys 
to  launch  missiles  on  radar  warning  hardly 
fits  the  simple  picture.  Who  are  the  prudent 
reflective,  good  guys  and  who  are  the  bad 
guys? 

Even  given  the  deserved  unpopularity  of 
nuclear  accidents,  the  ease  with  which  Indig- 
nation was  aroused  about  the  local  defense 
of  urban  population  has  in  It  a  good  many 
paradoxes.  At  the  very  least  it  knoclcs  down 
one  widespread  argtunent  that  was  being 
made  as  recently  as  last  year  against  an 
attempt  to  defend  some  cities.  That,  the 
argument  used  to  run,  can  only  lead  to  an 
arms  race,  since  It  was  certain  that  the  un- 
defended cities  would  demand  defense. 
Doesnt  this  vociferous  demand  not  to  be 
defended  at  the  least  suggest  some  flaws  in 
the  older  theory? 

Trying  to  fit  the  pieces  of  the  ABM  debate 
about  arms  race  and  military  budgets  and 
domestic  needs  into  the  simple  picture  yields 
many  insoluble  puzzles.  Major  critics  of 
ABM  (for  example.  Professors  Wiesner,  Wein- 
berg, Panofsky  and  Senators  Fulbright  and 
Symington)  run  on  about  arms  races;  none- 
theless suggest  Increasing,  even  doubling 
the  Mlnuteman  force  rather  than  defending 
it  with  ABM.  But  a  doubled  Mlnuteman  force 
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could  amUhilate  the  projected  large  nuinber 
of  Soviet  ICBMa :  It  would  seriously  enda4ger 
Busalan  ability  to  retaliate.  If  the  RussUns, 
following  the  poUcy  suggested  by  the  vdclf- 
eroufl  ABM  critics,  responded  by  Increailng 
their  force,  an  accelerating  race  In  strategic 
budgets  and  numbers  of  weapons  would  tjien 
be  on  in  earnest.  It  has  not  been  on  In  Ithe 
past,  despite  the  stereotypes.  In  the  la«^  10 
years  our  strategic  budget  did  not  "accaler- 
ate";  it  declined  by  half  and  precisely  because 
in  the  19608  we  did  not  merely  multiply 
strategic  vehicles  but  Increased  their  protec- 
tion by  methods  such  as  blast  resistant  •llos 
appropriate  to  the  19608  threat.  In  the  jnld 
and  late  19708  Improved  offense  accuracies 
wUl  make  blast  protection  Inadequate  and 
wlU  make  ABM  an  appropriate  method  for 
preserving  a  fixed  offensive  force.  Moreover 
such  active  defense  of  the  offense  would] not 
provoke  a  spiral  any  more  than  our  silos  did. 
It  frustrates  an  adversary's  ablUty  to  strike 
first  effectively,  without  removing  his  ab|Uty 
to  strUe  second,  that  Is,  his  ablUty  to  strike 
back  after  attack.  Protecting  Mlnutetoan 
doesn't  add  to  our  first-strike  caj)a^lty. 
Doubling  Mlnuteman  does.  Just  whdls 
thinking    prudenUy    about    avoiding    s^rma 

Or  about  excessive  military  costs?  Dou- 
bling the  Mlnuteman  force  and  keeping  Bl-52s 
steadUy  aloft  In  numbers  equal  to  our  grojund 
alert  would  cost  several  times  more  Ijhan 
protecting  Mlnuteman  and  B-52s  frith 
ABM-  over  20  billion  doUars  on  a  5-year  bftals, 
even  neglecting  the  Implicit  "spiral"!  Ha(rdly 
the  way  to  free  resources  for  urgent  do- 
mestic needs.  Moreover,  unlike  Safeguard, 
doubled  Mlnuteman  and  air  alert  Bl-62s 
would  do  nothing  to  protect  ovu-  national 
command  or  to  shield  our  popvUatlon  aga(lnBt 
even  small  attacks. 

This  neglect  of  the  expense  of  alternatives 
to  ABM  Is  only  one  example  of  the  casual 
handling  of  costs  by  the  critics  of  ABM.  jAnd 
treating  costs  In  an  offhand  way  turns  out  to 
be  crucial  for  their  substantive  crltlojsm. 
Today  It  U  plain  that  these  critiCB  ptn 
extremely  hasty  In  presenting  calculations 
that  purported  to  show  that  Mlnuteman 
would  be  safe  without  extra  protection  li^  the 
mid  and  late  19708.  And  many  of  them  >ave 
reUeated  on  this  point:  they  now  say  yln- 
uteman  will  be  so  unsafe  as  to  be  obsolete 
and  not  worth  defending.  It  is  not  ye^  as 
plain  that  their  treatment  of  the  costs  and 
effectiveness  of  a  Safeguard  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman and  its  alternatives  U  as  faulty  aa 
their  earlier  proofs  that  Mlnuteman  wtuld 
be  safe.  Perhaps  I  can  make  It  plain.  It  \k  an 
Important  matter.  Central  questions  that 
seem  unrelated  turn  on  these  matter*  of 
cost,  for  example,  the  questions  below. 

(1)    CAN  BATKiVAMD  BE  "XASILT"  OVBlCOJ|«? 

Opponents  of  ABM  support  their  c(alm 
that  overcoming  Safeguard  Is  easy  by  r#f er- 
ring to  a  mysterious  secret  chart  showing  bow 
the  Rvisslans  can  overwhelm  the  defenses  of 
Mlnuteman  by  adding  more  of  their  SS-9 
missiles.  Such  a  chart  hardly  proves  «helr 
point.  Any  fixed  amount  of  defense  caA,  of 
course,  be  overcome  by  adding  enough  to 
the  offense.  This  Is  obviously  true.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  any  fixed  amount  ofl  of- 
fense can  be  smothered  by  adding  endugh 
defense.  Both  these  truths  are  nearly  t^to- 
icglcal.  For  adversaries  with  roughly  the  same 
resources,  the  practical  question  has  t*  do 
with  how  much  extra  the  offense  mvistjpay 
to  overcome  a  given  amount  of  defense  I  and 
how  this  compares  with  the  cost  of  that 
defense  itself.  The  answer  in  the  cas*  of 
Safeguard  defense  of  itinuteman  is  th^t  it 
would  cost  the  Russians  more  than  ttrifje  as 
much  to  add  offense  as  it  would  cost  4»  to 
add  an  offsetting  number  of  Sprint  mUriZes 
with  their  fair  share  of  the  missile  site  rtidar 
expense.  J 

That  Is  why  starting  to  deploy  Safegtiard 
Is  a  good  way  to  discourage  an  adversary  :  rom 
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persisting  In  any  attempt  to  remove  our 
second-strike  capabUlty.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  we  do  nothing  to  protect  so  large  a  part 
of  our  retaliatory  force,  we  make  It  relatively 
cheap  and  frultftU  to  get  a  capability  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  stereotypes  about  the  arms  race 
talk  always  of  "action-reaction  cycles."  There 
are  Inaction-reaction  cycles  too.  And  some 
positive  acts  Inhibit  response  by  making  it 
fruitless. 

How  we  have  the  critics  of  ABM  missed  the 
point  on  costs?  First,  they  rarely  mention  the 
adverssury's  costs  and  never  measvire  the  extra 
cost  to  the  offense  to  overcome  an  Increment 
in  Safefuard  defense.  In  fact,  one  distin- 
guished Senator  opposing  ABM  has  suggested 
that  the  large  costs  of  SS-9s  do  not  concern 
the  Russians  since  they  are  not  capitalists. 
Another  opposition  Senator  holds  that  the 
Russians  are  so  limited  in  resources  that  they 
will  not  buy  enough  SS-9s  to  destroy  Minute- 
man  even  if  there  Is  no  Safeguard  to  make 
their  resource  cost  higher.  A  more  reason- 
able suggestion  than  either  of  these  two  is 
that  expanding  the  SS-9  Involves  a  serious 
resource  expenditure  for  the  Russians:  per- 
haps worth  It  If  we  Indicate  we  have  no  In- 
tention of  protecting  Mlnuteman:  and  not 
worth  It  If  we  can  add  protection  much  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  overcome  It. 

Not  only  are  SS-9  missiles  with  three  5- 
MT  reentry  vehicles  expensive,  but  so  are  the 
lower-yield  less  accurate  SS-lls,  which  have 
recently  been  proposed  by  critics  as  "cheap 
defense  radar  klUers."  In  fact,  on  a  per  war- 
head basis  they  are  more  expensive  than  the 
S3-98  and  much  more  expensive  than  the 
defense  missiles  that  would  counter  them. 
Nor  would  SS-9S  with  20-30  low-yield  re- 
entry vehicles  be  cheap  radar  killers,  as  re- 
cently suggested  by  Professors  Wleaner, 
Weinberg  and  Rathjens.  They  are  much  more 
advanced  than  the  SS-9  with  three  accurate 
5  megaton  MIRVs.  Yet  these  same  critics 
doubt  that  the  Russians  can  get  the  latter. 
Most  Important,  If  one  Includes  the  several 
billion  dollars  for  research  and  development, 
getting  two  dozen  missiles  especially  to  kill 
radar  would  involve  extremely  high  unit 
costs,  even  neglecting  the  expense  of  pro- 
curement and  operation. 

The  critics  not  only  neglect  adversary  costs, 
they  Inflate  the  costs  of  the  Safeguard  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman.  They  attribute  the  entire 
costs  of  the  Safeguard  program  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Mlnuteman.  They  include  research, 
development,  testing  and  evaluation  costs 
which  both  opponents  and  advocates  of  Safe- 
guard agree  should  continue  whether  or  not 
we  start  deployment  now;  these  are  not 
properly  an  extra  cost  of  the  decision  to 
deploy  Safeguard  at  the  mlnuteman  sites  or 
anywhere  else.  Furthermore,  they  Include 
costs,  all  or  part  of  which  are  required  for 
other  functions  of  Safeguard  than  the  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman. 

Safeguard  Is  Intended  also  to  protect  the 
National  Ck)mmand  authority,  to  defend 
manned  bombers  and  to  provide  a  thin 
shield  for  population.  When  the  critics  of 
Safeguard  want  to  question  the  value  of  the 
area  defense  of  the  bombers  and  of  our 
population,  they  may  estimate  that  most  of 
the  cost  Is  for  area  defense  and  attribute 
only  $730  million  of  the  entire  Safeguard 
program  to  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  (See 
Chayes  and  Wlesner,  Eds.,  ABM:  An  Evalua- 
tion.) On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are 
attacking  the  use  of  Safeguard  to  defend 
Mlnuteman,  they  pile  on  this  function  the 
entire  coats  of  the  program,  including  not 
only  research  and  development,  but  also 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
national  command,  bombers  and  population. 
(See  Rathjens.  Wlesner  and  Weinberg,  "Com- 
mentary on  Secretary  Laird's  May  22  De- 
fense of  Safeguard.") 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  defense  inter- 
ception, they  neglect  a  major  feature  of  the 
Safeguard  system,  that  will  permit  immedi- 
ate replacement  of  defense  missiles  that  fall 
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during  or  shortly  after  launch.  Since  most 
failures  occur  within  this  time  period,  a 
reserve  of  some  15%  or  20%  assures  an  ex- 
tremely high  probability  of  interception. 
Critics  of  ABM,  by  Ignoring  this,  have 
assumed  that  some  three  times  more  defense 
missiles  are  required  than  the  probable 
number. 

This  neglect  Is  related  to  the  critics'  mis- 
understanding about  the  "softness"  of  the 
defense  radars  (MSRs  and  PARs)  and  the 
role  of  blast  resistance  In  the  defense.  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  radars  have  less  than 
one  tenth  the  blast  resistance  of  the  Minute- 
man  silos.  They  are,  however,  protected  pri- 
marily by  Interceptor  missiles,  and  they  are 
made  just  blast  resistant  enough  to  force 
an  offense  warhead  to  come  close  and  so 
permit  the  defense  to  fire  several  times  at 
It.  If  the  first  or  even  second  Sprint  falls, 
there  Is  time  enough  for  a  third  to  destroy 
an  Incoming  warhead. 

A  final  major  defect  in  the  critics'  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  defense  interception 
comes  from  ignoring  the  Important  strategy 
for  defending  an  offense  force  known  as 
"preferential  defense."  Defending  missiles 
Is  a  very  different  thing  from  defending 
population.  If  only  half  the  population  sur- 
vived, this  would  be  a  catastrophe  of  un- 
imaginable dimensions.  But  the  survival  of 
fewer  than  half  our  missiles  may  be  more 
than  enough  to  assure  retaliation.  The  de- 
fense then  can  decide  which  Mlnuteman 
silo,  or  If  there  Is  more  than  one  radar, 
which  radar  to  defend  and  can  decide  this 
at  the  last  minute.  The  offense  cannot  know 
this  and  therefore  must  attack  all  target* 
as  If  they  were  all  defended.  When  the  de- 
fense doubles  the  number  of  Interceptors 
and  radars,  the  offense  must  miiltlply  Its 
warheads  foiu-  times. 

(3)    WnX   SAFEGUARD   WORK? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  not  seem 
directly  related  to  the  matters  of  cost  we 
have  been  discussing.  But  it  Is  related  both 
to  our  costs  and  to  those  of  an  adversary. 
When  a  critic  says  Safeguard  won't  work,  it 
sounds  as  he  were  claiming  that  when  a 
switch  Is  thrown,  there  will  be  a  fizzing  sound 
and  then  merely  some  smoke  coming  out  of 
the  computers.  A  closer  look  at  his  argument, 
however,  will  reveal  that  he  means  Safe- 
guard will  not  work  because  In  an  actvial  war 
the  adversary  wouldn't  let  it  work;  the  ad- 
versary will  think  of  all  sorts  of  effective 
counter-meastu-es. 

For  the  apparent  (or  smoking  computer) 
meaning,  the  fact  that  Safeguard  Is  compli- 
cated seems  to  be  crucial.  Bell  Laboratories, 
which  have  technical  charge  of  the  Safeguard 
system  design,  are  most  experienced,  cautious 
and  successful  In  enlgneerlng  complex  sys- 
tems. They  are  used  to  making  very  compli- 
cated things  work  with  very  high  reUablUty. 
But  If  the  trouble  lies  In  what  an  enemy  can 
do  to  cotmter  Safeguard  or  Its  alternatives, 
complexity  is  not  the  Issue  at  all.  Many 
simple  things  won't  work  when  a  modem 
adversary  wont  let  it:  slingshots,  catapults, 
moderately  hardened  silos,  and  even  the 
"cheap"  small  defense  radars  and  missiles 
proposed  by  some  of  the  ABM  critics— which 
unfortunately  are  very  vulnerable  to  In- 
expensive counter-measures.  The  cost  of  the 
defense  and  the  cost  of  offense  counter- 
measures  are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
and  It  is  here  that  the  critics  have  been 
weakest. 

The  components  of  Safeguard  and  their 
Interactions  have  undergone  and  will  undergo 
very  extensive  testing.  Sometimes  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  this  is  not  enough, 
that  the  only  realistic  test  would  be  an  actual 
nuclear  war.  This  is  one  test  we  all  want  to 
forego.  However,  the  critics  appear  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  limitation  affecting 
our  certainty  as  to  the  performance  of  our 
offense  also.  It  appUes  equally  to  RUM*" 
and  American  ofltnae  and  defense.  But  tnu 
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Umltatlon  does  not  show  that  defense  Is 
worse  off  than  offense,  or  that  we  are  worse 
off  than  our  adversaries. 

Finally,  the  history  of  the  last  25  years 
suggests  that  it  Is  hard  to  take  claims  about 
whether  a  system  will  work  or  not  work  on 
their  face  value,  especially  when  there  are 
strong  passions  involved.  When  something 
new  is  proposed  for  our  side,  scientists  who 
oppose  It  tend  to  say  not  only  that  it  would 
be  bad,  but  that  It  won't  work  at  all.  If  they 
are  for  It.  not  only  would  It  be  nice,  but  It 
works  like  a  dream.  So  when  they  were 
against  an  emphasis  on  the  offense,  the  H- 
bomb  wouldn't  work.  In  the  late  1940s,  when 
they  opposed  continental  defense  as  a  poor 
substitute  for  International  control,  no  de- 
fense was  possible.  In  the  early  and  mid- 
1950s  when  international  control  was  out  of 
the  picture  and  continental  defense  seemed 
essential,  then  an  adequate  defense  was  pos- 
sible. Then  In  the  1960s,  Judgments  about 
feasibility  were  once  more  reversed  to  match 
views  on  the  value  of  defense. 

(3)  IN  CASE  DETERRENCE  FAILS.  IS  IT  WORTH 
ATTEMPTING  EVEN  A  LIMITED  POPULATION  DE- 
f£^S£ — ONE  THAT  WORKS  AT  LEAST  AGAINST 
IRRATIONAL  SMALL  ATTACKS? 

The  critics  of  defense  in  general  hold  that 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  reducing  the 
damage  that  would  be  done  In  case  deter- 
rence falls,  because,  they  say.  It  Is  extremely 
unlikely  that  It  will  fall.  But  they  are  really 
of  two  quite  different  minds  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  failure  of  deterrence,  depending 
on  what  they  are  advocating.  When  they  want 
to  forego  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  catas- 
trophe, they  are  extremely  reassuring  about 
the  low  probability  of  nuclear  war.  They  say 
deterrence  Is  stable  now  and  will  be  In  the 
face  of  technological  change.  When  they  are 
urging  drastic  early  steps  towards  disarma- 
ment and  perhaps  risky  ones,  they  say  the 
very  opposite.  Par  from  being  stable,  deter- 
rence Is  certain  to  fail.  The  critics  may  then 
even  give  precise  odds  on  how  soon  It  will 
fall.  The  odds  are  high.  The  apocalypse.  It 
seems,  may  be  soon. 

Take  Professor  Wlesner.  Against  the  Chi- 
nese as  against  the  Russians,  he  says,  ".  .  . 
we  must  rely  on  the  offensive  deterrent  .  .  . 
on  our  known  ability  to  retaliate  devastat- 
ingly  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Ten  percent 
of  our  SAC  bomber  force  could  kill  200  mil- 
lion Chinese."  (Look,  November  28,  1967.) 
This  Is  evidently  all  right,  for  he  also  says, 
"The  fantastic  power  of  nuclear  weapons 
provides  a  high  degree  of  stability.  Conse- 
quently a  few  bombs,  certain  to  be  delivered, 
will  constitute  a  i>owerful  deterrent."  ( Wash- 
ington Post,  January  22,  1967.)  On  the  other 
hand  in  his  apocalyptic  mood.  Dr.  Wlesner 
has  said,  "There  is  an  ever-Increasing  likeli- 
hood of  war  so  disastrous  that  civilization, 
if  not  man  himself,  will  be  eradicated." 
(Daedalus,  Fall  1960.)  The  probability  Is  not 
only  rising,  but  apparently  it  Is  already  high. 
"The  odds,"  he  estimated  recently,  "are  In 
favor  of  a  major  war  within  the  next  two 
decades."  (Washington  Post.  January  22. 
1967.) 

Similarly,  Senator  Pulbrtght  expressed 
astonishment  at  recent  Hearings  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  sponsored  a  sys- 
tem for  protection  against  the  Chinese,  since 
a  Chinese  attack  would  be  irrational,  8\il- 
cldal  In  fact.  A  system  for  such  a  purpose  is 
so  far-fetched  he  suspects  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive. On  the  cither  hand,  in  an  article  en- 
titled. "Now  in  the  Time  to  Take  Great  Risks," 
in  which  he  urges  drastic  and  evidently 
chancy  steps  towards  disarmament,  he  ex- 
plains, "Sooner  or  later  the  law  of  averages 
will  turn  against  us;  an  ertremist  or  in- 
competent will  come  to  power  in  one  major 
country  or  another,  or  a  misjudgment  will 
be  made  by  some  perfectly  competent  official, 
or  things  wUl  Just  get  out  of  hand  without 
anyone  being  precisely  responslhle  as  hap- 
pened In  1914."  Under  present  deterrent  ar- 
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rangements.  In  short,  this  suicidal  act  is  in 
the  cards;   the  apocalypse  Is  certain. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  probability  of  nu- 
clear war.  If  we  are  careful,  can  be  kept 
small.  But  this  requires  continuing  attention 
to  the  protection  of  strategic  forces  in  the 
face  of  technical  change.  And  even  then 
there  Is  always  a  significant  possibility  of 
breakdown  and  therefore  the  need  for  some 
Insurance  in  the  form  of  defense. 

Critics  of  ABM  are  strikingly  Inconsistent 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese.  In  saying  we  don't  need  to  de- 
fend Mlnuteman  against  Russian  attack  In 
the  mid  or  late  19708,  they  presume  that,  20 
years  after  Sputnik,  Russian  missiles  would 
not  be  able  to  achieve  accuracies  and  other 
performance  characteristics  of  the  Minute- 
man  ni  and  Poseidon  missiles  that  we  our- 
selves are  now  In  the  process  of  deploying. 
In  opposing  an  area  defense  of  population 
against  Chinese  attack,  they  assume  that  the 
Chinese  In  their  first  generation  ICBMs  will 
be  able  to  deploy  penetration  aids  that  took 
tis  billions  of  dollars  and  many  trials  and 
failures,  and  a  dozen  years  to  develc^.  These 
are  extraordinarily  backward  Russians  and 
most  advanced  Chinese. 

At  a  modest  extra  cost  over  and  above  that 
of  defending  our  offense  force,  we  can  man- 
age a  very  effective  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion against  a  small  attack,  a  defense  that 
can  keep  us  free  of  substantial  damage  from 
the  Chinese  without  our  initiating  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  them.  Moreover,  given  the  gen- 
eral technological  levels  in  the  two  socie- 
ties, we  can  stay  ahead  of  them  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Even  if  Chinese  offense  tech- 
nology were  at  a  much  higher  level,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  resources  of  the  two  societies 
would  be  decisive.  I  said  earlier  that  for  ad- 
versaries vrtth  roughly  the  same  resources  the 
practical  question  has  to  do  with  how  much 
extra  the  offense  must  pay  to  overcome  a 
given  amount  of  defense  and  how  this  oom- 
pares  vplth  the  cost  of  that  defense  Itself.  A 
relative  cost  disadvantage  to  the  offense  will 
bear  down  much  harder  on  an  advesary  with 
much  smaller  resources,  as  is  the  case  for 
China  whose  gross  national  product  Is  less 
than  a  tenth  and  whose  per  capita  Income 
is  about  2%  of  ours. 

Those  who  reject  even  a  thin  shield  for 
population  manage  simultaneously  to  hold 
that  ( 1 )  the  shield  would  have  no  substantial 
effect  even  against  a  small  first  generation 
Chinese  attack,  but  (2)  it  would  be  so  effec- 
tive against  the  massive  sophisticated  Rus- 
sian force  that  the  latter  could  not  inflict 
enough  damage  on  us  to  deter  us,  even 
though  (3)  it  takes  only  the  prospect  of  a 
few  bombs  dellevered  to  deter  the  Russians. 
These  and  other  absurdities  stem,  I  believe, 
from  an  extreme  strategic  dogma  whose  ori- 
gins go  back  many  years  to  the  French  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  to  a  few  members  of  opera- 
tional research  staffs  like  the  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluation  Group  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  I  refer  to  a  doctrine  known  as  "Mini- 
mum Deterrence"  that  holds  that  any  at- 
tempt to  protect  our  own  civilians  will  make 
nuclear  war  more  likely,  that  we  must  de- 
pend exclusively  on  a  threat  to  bomb  enemy 
civilians.  Not  an  obviously  humane  or  liberal 
doctrine.  It  defies  common  sense  as  well  as 
rigorous  analysis. 

Of  course  very  few  of  the  public  Interest 
groups  who  oppose  defense  of  population  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  origin  of  their  views.  In- 
deed, they  abhor  "Think  Tanks"  like  the 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group  (asso- 
ciated with  IDA,  a  famous  target  for  the 
SDS).  Yet  Just  as  Keynes  remarked  that  the 
practical  man  who  scoffs  at  theory  is  fre- 
quently the  slave  of  theorists  long  defunct, 
so  the  ladles  in  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and  other 
similar  organizations  may  say  unkind  things 
about  Think  Tanks,  and  wear  Stop  ABM 
buttons.  But  the  theory  behind  the  button 
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originates  from  individuals  In  some  of  these 
same  Think  Tanks. 

I  would  not  myself  have  thought  a  few 
years  ago  that  one  could  organize  widespread 
popular  Indignation  among  church  groups 
and  mothers  on  the  basis  of  so  extreme  and 
farfetched  a  dogma,  one  that  suggests  that 
It  is  all  right  to  threaten  to  launch  missiles 
at  enemy  civilians,  but  peculiarly  heinous  to 
prepare  to  knock  a  missile  down  on  Its  way  to 
destroy  millions  of  our  civilians.  Clergymen 
for  Bombing  Civilians  only?  Mothers  for  the 
Offense?  I'd  have  thought  It  would  never  fly. 
I  was  quite  wrong.  The  massive  lobbying 
activity  of  the  last  year  or  two  has  mustered 
a  plenitude  of  organizations  with  names  like 
"Another  Mother  for  Peace."  "Womanpower 
in  Action,"  "The  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns."  When  men  and 
women  of  good  will  take  It  as  so  obviously 
right  to  depend  solely  on  a  threat  to  launch 
nuclear  weapons  against  cities,  we've  come  a 
long  way  from  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the 
world's  shocked  reaction  to  the  bombing  of 
several  thousand  civilians  at  Guernica. 

And  a  long  way  from  the  position  taken 
throughout  most  of  the  1960s  by  the  same 
scientists  who  now  refer  to  any  use  of  defense 
as  "Maglnot  Line  mentality."  "History," 
quotes  the  epigraph  to  the  Wlesner-Chayes 
book  on  ABM.  "Is  Uttered  with  Maglnot 
Lines."  The  Final  Report  of  the  Lincoln 
Summer  Study.  In  which  Drs.  Wlesner.  Kll- 
lian.  Kaysen  and  others  were  prominent, 
had  a  whole  section  on  Maglnot,  replying  to 
the  offense  enthusiasts  of  that  time.  Putting 
"all  our  eggs  in  one  basket."  they  said.  Is 
the  essence  of  "Maglnot  psychology,"  and  it 
is  exemplified  by  the  "great  emphasis  placed 
In  recent  years  on  the  development  of  an 
effective  "retaliatory  force'."  Liberals  have 
forgotten  that  the  key  substantive  issue  that 
was  obscured  by  the  tragic  outcome  o*  the 
Oppenhelmer  hearings  had  to  do  vrtth 
whether  a  large  enough  part  of  our  effort 
was  being  devoted  to  continental  air  defense. 
In  fact,  history  tells  us  less  about  the 
relevance  of  Maglnot  (a  dead  Frenchman 
whose  name  is  too  often  used  to  settle  deep 
and  complex  Issues)  than  It  does  about  the 
pitiful  Inadequacy  of  all  slogans  about 
offense  and  defense.  ("Maglnot!"  "There  Is  a 
counter  to  every  weapon!"  "The  offense 
always  gets  through!"  Etc.,  etc.) 

Indeed,  many  of  these  same  scientists  have 
turned  180  degrees  at  least  twice  since  Hiro- 
shima In  their  slogans  about  defense.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  the  American 
Federation  of  Scientists  printed  its  "Creed" 
with  the  second  point  In  bold  face :  There  is 
no  defense.  It  was,  they  said,  One  World  or 
None.  After  the  Russians  turned  down  the 
Baruch  plan  for  International  control  of 
control  of  atomic  energy,  and  It  soon  became 
clear  that  we  were  not  about  to  have  one 
world,  a  majority  of  these  articulate  scien- 
tists looked  a  bit  more  closely  at  whether  the 
alternative  really  was  no  w<wld  at  all.  Then 
It  was  announced  (e.g..  by  Ralph  Lapp)  that 
the  scientists  were  "rebelling  against  the 
military  dictum  that  there  Is  no  defense." 
The  rebels  lobbied  for  civil  defense  and  con- 
tinental air  defense;  opjxKed  the  H-bomb  on 
the  grounds  that  It  was  Infeaslble;  or  If 
feasible,  undellverable;  and  in  any  case, 
usable  only  against  cities  rather  than  legiti- 
mate military  targeU;  and  finally  clashed 
bitterly  with  a  minority  that  favored  going 
ahead  with  the  H-bomb.  I  myself  believe  that 
the  opixwlng  factions  of  scientists  tended  to 
caricature  each  other.  It  was  not  really  that 
one  side  wanted  to  depend  exclusively  on 
offense  and  the  other  solely  on  defense.  The 
genuine  differences  concerned  emphasis  and 
allocation.  But  the  ironic  next  180  degree  turn 
at  the  end  of  the  1950s  saw  the  majority 
fsu;tion  turn  omce  more  and  adopt  almost  the 
caricature  of  the  position  It  had  been  most 
recently  opposing.  It  now  calls  for  a  nearly 
exclusive  reliance  on  offense  and  the  total 
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rejection  of  defense  of  population  ag  ilnst 
ballistic  missiles.  Cities.  It  seems,  are  now 
the  only  "legitlnfate"  targets  and  def eliding 
cities  is  a  provocation. 

But  even  minimum  deterrers  who  ojipose 
defending  population  normally  believe  that 
we  should  protect  our  retaliatory  force  by 
concealment,  shelter  or  active  defense^  The 
Safeguard  ABM  which  alms  to  protect  bomb- 
ers and  missiles  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  ;hlng 
that  Minimum  Deterrers  would  normally  sup- 
port. And  In  fact,  many  of  them  did,  at  least 
through  March  6  of  this  year.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate,  Hans  Bethe,  for  example, 
said  quite  unequivocally  that  while  h«  was 
opposed  to  the  Sentinel  defense  of  cities, 
there  was  Einother  kind  of  ballistic  missile 
defense,  namely  the  defense  of  retail  itory 
hard  points,  and  that  was  different;  he  fa- 
vored that. 

A  completely  different  concept  of  AI  M  is 
to  deploy  It  around  Mlnuteman  silos,  and 
at  command  and  control  centers.  Thin  ap- 
plication has  gone  In  and  out  of  Defense 
Department  planning.  I  am  In  favor  of  such 
a  scheme.* 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  Sprint  and  MSU  are 
good  components  for  the  purpose. 

Then  on  March  14  the  President  annoTJnced 
the  Safeguard  program  which  was  prln^rlly 
directed  at  the  defenes  of  missiles,  boiikbers 
and  the  national  command  authority.  This 
apparently  posed  something  of  a  dlleiama. 
A  tremendous  effort  had  gone  Into  lobbying 
against  ABM  when  It  had  been  intended 
mainly  to  provide  a  shield  for  popul  ttlon 
against  light  ballistic  missile  attack,  hun- 
dreds of  scientists  had  signed  Indignant,  pe- 
titions; public  Interest  groups  had  been 
mobilized;  speeches  had  been  writteii  for 
now  Indignant  senators;  ABM  had  be:ome 
a  SYMBOL.  The  push  against  it  gained  'nor- 
mous  momentum;  Senate  hearings  were  roll- 
ing; and,  it  seems.  If  you  push  hard  enough 
against  a  symbol,  you  may  find  you  are  I  >eing 
pulled.  At  any  rate,  a  good  many  of  ihese 
scientists  then  said  that,  nonetheless,  even 
with  the  change,  they  were  still  againiit  it; 
and  some  offered  extremely  hasty  calcula- 
tions to  suggest  that  the  missiles  an4  the 
bombers  really  required  no  protection,  that 
Sprints  and  BdSRs  wouldn't  do  it  an;  way, 
that  it  would  be  better  simply  to  multiply 
offense  forces,  or  launch  them  on  warning  or 
do  almost  anything  other  than  defend  them. 

This  sequence  of  events  suggests  the  j  folly 
of  transforming  a  complex  substantive  Issue 
into  a  symbol  in  black  and  white.  I  flould 
not  turn  the  simple  picture  upside  down, 
with  the  good  guys  supporting  ABM  and  the 
bad  guys  in  opposition.  I  do  not  reprssent 
the  Safeguard  issue  as  one  that  divldeti  the 
forces  of  light  from  those  of  dark.  And 
neither  do  temperate  opponents  of  starting 
deployment  this  year,  like  Senator  Brjoke. 
Senator  Brooke  has  not  been  pushed  to  the 
rash  extreme  of  calling  for  launching  Mln- 
uteman at  Russian  cities  on  radar  warning 
or  doubling  the  offense  or  doing  almost  any- 
thing rather  than  support  the  scoiuidrels 
advocating  ABM.  He  rejects  the  flrst  as  lunacy 
and  deplores  the  second. 

Simply  for  the  symbolism  of  taking  I  Safe- 
guard out  of  the  country,  some  Senators 
propose  to  build  on  distant  Pacific  itolls 
PAR  and  MSR  radars  that  could  if  located 
in  Montana  and  Dakota  protect  Mlnuteman. 
This  would  waste  billions  of  dollars  Just  to 
defeat  the  bad  guys  In  the  Admlnlstra  tlon. 
It  Is  such  bitter  symbolic  struggle  with 
shadows  that  makes  reflective  choice  hard 
to  manage  and  delays  the  sober  and  rigirous 
examination  required  both  for  our  de'ense 
and  domestic  needs. 
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•Mimeographed  statement  submlttef  on 
March  6.  The  printed  version,  publlshnd  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  added  the  phraas  "at 
the  appropriate  time"  to  the  last  sentpnce. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  estate  have  the  mii- 
versal  esteem  of  their  colleagues  as  Joe 
McCaffrey  of  ABC  and  WMAL. 

When  Joe  praises,  it  is  deserved.  When 
Joe  criticizes,  he  does  not  do  it  out  of 
hurt  or  caprice. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  town  that 
can  be  agreed  upon,  it  Is  that  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey means  what  he  says. 

He  recently  said  some  meaningful 
things  at  the  annual  Writing  Awards 
Luncheon  of  the  Virginia  Press  Women. 

His  comments  concern  the  criticism  of 
the  press  being  directed  at  newspapers, 
networks,  and  individual  newsmen  and 
management  personnel  by  members  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  honor  and 
pleasure  to  place  Joe  McCaffrey's  com- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Record: 

RXMARKS    BY    JOSXPH     McCAJTRXT 

I'd  like  to  talk  today  about  what  appears 
to  be  a  concentrated  campaign  of  intimida- 
tion against  reporters,  not  Just  In  the  media 
I  work  In,  television,  but  against  all  men  and 
women  who  are  reporting  news. 

When  the  criticism  Is  directed  by  the  sec- 
ond highest  ranking  elected  official  in  the  na- 
tion's government  there  Is  a  fine,  If  not  in- 
discernible line  between  criticism  and  cen- 
sorship. 

It  is  no  happenstance  that  this  official  crit- 
icism comes  at  a  time  when  reporters,  and 
especially  those  who  work  in  Washington,  are 
dealing  in  a  land  of  make  believe.  The  people 
of  the  country  are  either  not  being  told 
all  that  is  going  on,  or  they  are  told  that 
what  they  read  is  really  not  so. 

It  Is  a  sleight  of  hand  routine  which  bolls 
down  to  this:  "thlngs-are-not-what-they- 
appear.-but-what-we-tell-you-they-are." 

The  cost  of  living  goes  up  again,  but  we 
are  told  this  Is  a  good  sign  because  it  dldnt 
go  up  as  far  as  It  did  the  month  before,  yet 
we  are  denied  briefings  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  experts  who  can,  if  they  are 
allowed  to,  honestly  Interpret  what  the  latest 
figures  mean. 

The  current  criticism,  taken  along  with 
this  "its-not-what-lt-ls-but-what-we-say-lt- 
Is,"  adds  up  to  an  attempt  to  shake  the 
belief  of  the  people  In  what  they  read  In  the 
press,  and  In  their  weeklies,  and  what  they 
hear  on  radio  and  television. 

The  criticism  is  aimed  at  smudging  over 
the  real  differences  between  the  facts  as  they 
are  available  and  what  those  In  positions  of 
power  seek  to  claim  those  facts  mean  or  do 
not  mean. 

There  Is  grave  doubt  that  the  present  criti- 
cism of  the  media  is  spontaneous.  It  may  be 
recalled  a  key  member  of  the  present  admin- 
istration once  accused  the  press  corps  of  un- 
fairly trying  to  get  him,  and  told  reporters 
they  would  not  have  him  to  "kick  around 
any  more." 

Even  the  former  White  House  resident  In- 
tellectual. Daniel  Moynlhan  has  joined  the 
hounds.  He  Is  disturbed  not  only  by  report- 
ers but  by  the  bureaucrats  who  leak  stories 
to  them.  However,  he  falls  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  release  of  information  about  the 
government  poses  such  a  threat  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Republic. 

To  categorize  the  bureaucrats  and  the  re- 


porters to  whom  they  gave  Information  m 
antl-Nlxon  malcontents  Is  to  foster  an  Incor- 
rect and  even  dangerous  view  of  what  this 
country  is  all  about.  The  government,  even 
that  part  of  It  known  as  the  ExecuUve 
Branch,  does  not  belong  to  any  sitting  Presi- 
dent. It  belongs  to  the  people.  And  news 
about  pending  changes  in  its  composition 
should  be  disseminated  \7ldely  and  well.  Our 
government  functions  best  only  In  the  bright 
glare  of  public  discussion,  however,  painful 
it  may  be  to  string  pullers  In  the  executive 
offices. 

The  role  of  men  In  government  is  to  defend 
themselves  against  too  great  a  glare.  They 
are.  quite  naturally  protective  of  themselves 
and  what  they  are  doing.  The  men  respon- 
sible for  presenting  the  President's  image 
for  example,  are  basically  not  free  Informa- 
tion people  but  propagandists.  They  are 
drawn  from  advertising  and  the  editorial  page 
side  of  newspapers,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
present  administration,  these  are  conserva- 
tive newspapers.  Therefore,  these  men  think 
of  the  media  as  devices  for  selling  some- 
thing— whether  its  soap  or  ideas,  and  their 
concern,  of  course,  is  with  ideas  or  perhaps, 
even  non-ideas.  Combine  this  with  a  Presi- 
dent who  Is  convinced  that  reporters  are  not 
his  friends  but  his  enemies  as  he  indicated 
in  his  "last  press  conference"  back  in  1962 
and  we  set  today's  stage. 

Despite  lip  service  to  the  contrary.  In 
Washington  today  you  sense  no  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  government  In  the  free-wheeling 
public  discourse  which  has  built  this  coun- 
try.  Instead    you   have: 

Army  Intelligence  agents  maintaining  dos- 
siers on  ordinary  citizens  and  political 
leaders  .  .  . 

The  Attorney  General  asserting  his  right 
to  tap  almost  anyone's  telephone  in  the  cause 
of  national  security  .  .  . 

Presidential  policy  advisers  refusing  to 
testify  before  Congressional  committees  .  .  . 

The  FBI  punishing  Its  own  agents  for 
daring  to  suggest  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  may 
possess  human  fiaws  .  .  . 

A  Congressional  committee  Issuing  a  sub- 
poena for  the  materials  not  even  used  in 
producing  a  television  documentary  .  .  . 

This  Is  a  grim  mosaic  .  .  .  one  that  hardly 
contributes  to  a  robxist  discussion  of  pub- 
lic Issues.  And  I  think  the  current  attacks 
on  the  media  must  be  seen  as  a  part  of 
this  general  environment. 

Putting  the  press  on  the  defensive  is  a 
political  ploy.  And  it  is  the  natural,  logical 
ploy  If  you  have  convinced  yourself  of  three 
things; 

1.  That  political  considerations  are  ulti- 
mate considerations. 

2.  That  large  segments  of  the  press  are 
against  you  .  .  . 

3.  That  the  country  will  be  well-served  by 
an  un-critlcal,  un-questlonlng  acceptance 
of  government  policies. 

Washington  seems  well  on  the  way  to  ac- 
cepting all  three. 

All  presidents  have  fought  their  battles 
with  the  news  media  and  expressed  concern 
over  Its  "balance"  or  lack  of  same.  George 
Washington  was  the  first  president  and  the 
flrst  president  to  feel  that  way.  Lyndon  John- 
son is  still  press  shy,  and  John  Kennedy, 
who  probably  got  the  best  treatment  of  any 
recent  President,  told  his  aides  not  to  trust 
reporters. 

But  lever  has  an  Administration  mustered 
such  a  frontal  assault  as  we  see  today.  This 
may  be  because  the  art  of  merchandizing  and 
Image  making  has  developed  so  much  more 
during  recent  years,  and  the  present  Admin- 
istration has  become  wrapped  up  In  its 
Image  and  the  effect  that  Image  will  have 
on  public  opinion. 

Public  policy  is  constantly  being  ap- 
proached In  terms  of  Its  Impact  on  this  or 
that  voting  bloc,  how  It  will  be  treated  in 
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the  press,  and  what.  In  turn,  the  result  wUl 
he  in  the  opinion  polls. 

■The  image  has  become  more  Important 
fhin  the  substance,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  is  only 
Z^  that  the  "image  presenters"  are  held 
!Sslble  when  all  Is  not  going  well.  South 
^eSese  defeats  arent  the  fault  of  the 
smith  Vietnamese  or  the  Americans  who 
Sed  the  battles,  they  are  the  fault  of 
.;.  SaiKon  press  corps  and  the  columnists 
^i  wmmentators  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
^t  government  by  public  relations,  this 
u  onlv  a  natural   conclusion. 

individual  stories,  individual  newspapers, 
hroadcast  stations  and  networks  may  have 
Insenwi  unfair  reports,  even  erroneous  re- 
Sc^  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
Vas  best  made  by  Walter  Llppmann:  "The 
uieorv  of  a  free  press  is  that  the  truth  will 
emerKe  from  free  reporting  and  free  discus- 
sions not  that  it  will  be  presented  perfectly 
and  instantly  in  any  one  account." 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  there  can 
be  a  free  and  unrestricted  flow  of  information 
If  radio  and  television  broadcasters  can  be 
haUed  before  Congersslonal  committees 
every  time  they  touch  a  sensitive  nerve  with 
their  news  programs? 

The  integrity  and  courage  of  radio  and 
television  are  fragile  commodities  ...  the 
men  who  run  the  industry  know  they  face 
eovernment  licensing  inquiries  every  three 
years.  The  mechanics  of  this  has  become  more 
difficult  each  year. 

The  possibility  that  broadcasters  will  be 
required  to  come  to  Washington  and  explain 
their  actions  In  producing  speclflc  programs 
will  drive  off  the  air  the  small  amount  of 
investigative   reporUng    that    is    now    being 

done. 

Vice  President  Agnew  Is  demanding  that 
the  free  press  enter  the  political  arena,  that 
It  behave  as  a  third  political  party  or  as  a 
lobby  group.  He  even  proposes  that  network 
correspondents  be  put  on  a  panel  and  in- 
terrogated, with  himself  as  one  of  the  in- 
terogators.  a  kind  of  "Beat  the  press"  Idea. 

What  kind  of  a  free  press  is  It  that  must 
appear  before  a  panel  of  politicians  and  ex- 
plain and  apologize  for  Its  reporting?  How 
much  freedom  Is  there  in  such  an  Idea? 

Why  does  the  Executive  branch,  which 
spends  millions  of  dollars  on  public  relations 
men  to  spread  the  party  line  (and  the  gov- 
ernment U  loaded  with  public  relations 
men),  need  such  extraordinary  measures  to 
answer  its  critics? 

How  can  reporters,  who  spend  their  pro- 
fessional lives  striving  for  objectivity  be  ex- 
pected to  survive  in  the  political  arena, 
where  only  the  skilled  polemicists  survive? 

Once  you  have  made  the  news  media  Just 
another  branch  of  politics  you  have  de- 
stroyed its  value.  It  Is  easy  to  destroy  because 
it  is  a  fragile  Institution. 

Its  power  is  held  in  check  by  pubUc  ac- 
e^tance  in  the  market  place. 

As  I  read  the  First  Amendment  that  is  the 
only  teat  which  may  be  applied. 

It  Is  the  only  test  which  I,  as  a  free  Ameri- 
can, am  ready  to  accept. 

There  are  troublesome  problems  facing 
this  country,  at  home  and  abroad.  Men  in 
government  are  not  going  to  solve  them  by 
carping  about  the  way  reporters  report  or 
do  not  report.  The  Job  ahead  of  them,  and 
this  country  Is  much  more  important  than 
that.  We  have  to  face  up  to  the  problems 
honestly  and  not  try  to  confuse  and  diffuse 
them  by  the  use  of  mlrrora. 

I  have  observed  the  workings  of  Washing- 
ton, and  of  reporters,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  have  found  during  that  time 
that  reporters  are  not  Infallible,  nor  are  men 
In  public  life  Infallible.  However,  I  have 
found  more  men  in  public  life  who  claimed 
infallibility  than  reporters. 

It  Is  reporters  who  best  serve  to  keep  the 
game  honest  regardless  of  who  is  In  power  or 
who  Is  out  of  power  In  Washington,  and  that 
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goes,  too.  for  Richmond,  and  on  down  to  a 
county  seat  such  as  Culpeper. 

During  my  years  as  a  Washington  ocw- 
respondent  I  have  found  that  despite  the 
razzle-dazzle  of  the  Executive  depcirtment  or 
of  the  oommltteee  of  Congreas.  or  of  Indivi- 
duals from  either  federal  branch,  the  truth, 
by  a  process  of  osmosis,  seeps  through,  some- 
times only  drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a 
little  late,  but  aUnost  always.  I  would  point 
out,  because  of  the  curiosity,  the  Inslstenoe, 
and  the  dedication  of  some  reporter  or  many 
reporters. 

This  is  a  time  In  our  history  when  we  need, 
more  than  anything  else,  faith;  faith  In  our- 
selvee,  faith  in  each  other,  and  above  all  else, 
faith  In  this  great  ootmtry  of  oius. 


ANOTHER  TRAGEDY  IN  FOGGY 
BOTTOM 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  can  be  a  rich  field  when  it 
comes  to  the  subject  of  bureaucratic  In- 
sensitivity  and  bumbling,  if  not  down- 
right viciousness. 

The  affair  of  Otto  Otepka  was  a  case 
in  point  and  now  another  tragedy  has 
turned  up  as  a  result  of  the  Foggy  Bot- 
tom morass. 

I  refer  to  the  suicide  last  month  of 
Charles  W.  Thomas. 

Thomas'  story  has  been  set  down  in 
a  recent  article  by  Clark  Mollenhoff 
which  appears  in  the  May  15,  1971,  issue 
of  Himian  Events.  I  include  the  article 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
State  Di3>artmbnt  Bureaucrats  Still  Ride 

Roughshod — Charles  Thomas  Case  Fol- 
lows ON   Heels   of   Otepka   and   Hemin- 

WAY  Ousters 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

The  personnel  file  of  Charles  W.  Thomas 
bulks  large  with  tributes  to  his  brilliance 
as  a  hard-working  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  worked  "within  the  system"  and  In  the 
end  he  demonstrated  that  he  knew  how  to 
beat  the  brutal,  mediocre  bureaucrats  and 
petty  politicians  who  run  the  Foreign 
Service  System. 

At  4  p.m.  on  April  12,  1971,  Thomas  shot 
himself. 

Within  the  system,  Charles  Thomas,  dead, 
was  worth  a  pension  of  $6,500  a  year  to  sup- 
port his  wife  Cynthia  and  their  two  children. 
As  a  48- year  Class  4  Foreign  Service  officer, 
Thomas  had  12  more  years  before  he  could 
have  started  to  collect  on  the  annuity  that 
did  not  mature  until  age  60. 

Alive,  Thomas  could  withdraw  only  the 
accumulated  $10,000  In  the  Foreign  Service 
annuity  fund  and  he  had  already  borrowed 
far  In  excess  of  that  in  his  two-year  effort 
to  shift  from  the  Foreign  Service  to  another 
career. 

An  hour  before  he  took  his  life,  he  told  his 
wife  he  had  decided  to  withdraw  the  money 
for  another  try  at  making  the  transition  to 
private  life.  He  felt  It  would  take  three  years 
to  establish  a  law  practice.  But,  sometime 
between  3  and  4  p.m.,  Thomas  had  con- 
cluded that  drawing  the  $10,000  out  of  the 
annuity  fund  would  leave  his  family  without 
protection. 

He  was  another  victim  of  the  "select  out 
system"  In  the  Foreign  Service  that  is  weed- 
ing out  many  of  the  most  capable  officers 
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while  permitting  some  of  the  deadwood  to 
remain  on  top  in  a  structure  that  demands 
conformity. 

Thomas'  background  made  him  too  well 
qualified  for  most  Jobs  and  In  those  Jobs 
where  his  qualifications  were  desired  there 
was  apparently  a  lingering  question  about 
why  he  was  being  dropped. 

There  had  been  some  moments  of  dis- 
couragement In  writing  hundreds  of  letters 
of  application  for  Jobs  up  to  and  including 
that  of  executive  secretary  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  a  Job  that  those  who  knew  him 
said  he  wm  well  qualified  to  do.  In  his  last 
week  of  struggling  as  public  defender  of  the 
indigent  at  $7.50  when  employed,  he  had  con- 
sidered taking  a  night  waiter  job.  Two  nights 
before  his  death,  his  wife  had  tried  her  hand 
at  cooking  for  a  party. 

The  morning  of  the  day  Thomas  shot  him- 
self, he  had  received  three  rejection  letters  to 
add  to  the  nearly  2,000  he  had  accumulated 
m  less  than  three  years.  The  last  rejection 
came  from  a  Capitol  Hill  staff  job  where  a 
decision  had  been  made  to  hire  a  "younger 
man." 

He  had  been  counting  on  Congress,  but. 
"I've  exhaxisted  my  contacts  In  Congress,*"  ho 
told  his  wife  shortly  before  noon.  He  did  not 
say  It  despondently,  for  that  was  not  his  way, 
but  he  was  simply  accepting  the  fact  he 
would  have  to  turn  elsewhere  for  a  job. 

Thomas  had  known  adversity  in  his  earlier 
years.  He  was  born  to  poor  parents  In  Orange, 
Tex.,  and  by  age  four  was  an  orphan  living 
in  the  home  of  a  sister  In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
But  he  also  had  the  success  which  comes 
through  hard  work,  careful  planning  and 
education. 

For  46  years  of  his  48  years  Thomas  was 
another  Horatio  Alger.  A  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society,  he  stood  fourth  in 
academic  standing  and  was  president  of  his 
class  at  North  Bide  High  School  in  Fort 
Wayne.  He  was  selected  an  alternate  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point. 

Instead,  he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  In  eco- 
nomics and  government  from  Northwestern 
University  In  Evanston,  supplementing  a 
scholarship  by  working  as  a  busboy.  Janitor 
and  farm  worker. 

After  serving  as  a  Navy  fighter  pilot  In 
World  War  11,  Thomas  returned  to  North- 
western University  Law  School  In  Chicago 
again  on  a  scholarship  and  received  an  LLB 
degree.  Later  he  earned  a  doctorate  in  inter- 
national law  and  international  relations 
from  the  University  of  Paris. 

He  was  fluent  in  French  and  Spanish  and 
had  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of 
German,  Italian  and  Portuguese.  He  had 
been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  before 
the  bar  in  Illlnots,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

From  the  time  he  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1951,  Thomas  had  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord that  had  brought  high  praise  from  all 
of  the  ambassadors  he  served.  An  inspector 
general's  report,  by  Ambassador  Robert  Mc- 
Cllntock.  had  recommended  in  1966  that  he 
receive  an  Immediate  promotion  to  Class  3 
and  assignment  to  the  National  War  College. 
The  McCllntock  report  was  mlsfiled  in  the 
personnel  office  of  the  State  Department  in 
the  file  of  another  Charles  W.  Thomas,  then 
consul  general  in  Antwerp  and  he  missed 
consideration  by  the  selection  board  in  ses- 
sion that  year. 

A  special  plea  from  American  Ambassador 
Fulton  Freeman,  who  had  headed  the  em- 
bassy, faUed  to  prod  the  Foreign  Service  into 
corrective  action.  Ambassador  Freeman 
wrote  an  unusual  four-page  letter  of  his 
"surprise  and  disappointment"  that  Thomas 
was  not  Included  on  the  1968  promotion  list, 
and  stated  that  the  comments  by  rating 
officer  Joseph  Montllor  that  Thomas  was  not 
"ready  for  promotion  to  Class  3  this  year' 
and  had  been  "needlessly  and  unfairly  prej- 
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udlcial  and  was  directly  contrary  to  4iy  own 
Judgment." 

On  May  6,  1968,  Ambassador  F:^eeman 
wrote  to  John  M.  Steeves,  then  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service,  to  express  hl8 
great  concern  about  the  Thomas  ca^  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a  "miscarriage  bt  Jus- 
tice" in  the  failure  to  promote  Thomas  to 
Class  3. 

"But  I  feel  even  more  strongly  tiat  the 
Foreign  Service  stands  to  lose  ai  able, 
effective,  competent,  dedicated  and  sUicerely 
respected  team  If  the  Thomases  are  forced 
to  resign  because  of  a  time  in  grade-i-a  loss 
which  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  the  :^)reign 
Service  can  Ul  be  afforded."  Ambassador 
Freeman  wrote  from  Mexico  City.         i 

Enrector  General  Steeves,  took  no  bpecial 
action  to  see  that  the  Thomas  [natter 
received  appropriate  attention  and  <id  not 
even  conflrm  whether  an  investigatii^n  was 
made  regarding  comments  that  Charles  G. 
Stefan,  a  later  rating  ofiBcer  In  tue  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City,  had  been  foifced  by 
the  political  counselor,  Wallace  W  ptuart, 
to  hold  back  high  praise  of  Mr.  Thoinas  In 
two  subsequent  yearly  reports  becau^  such 
praise  would  appear  Inconsistent  with  pre- 
vloxis  unfavorable  reports  by  MontUor.^ 

In  spite  of  Freeman's  letter  on  May  i.  1968, 
the  State  Department  refused  to  review  the 
record  by  Joseph  Montllor,  or  to  examlhie  the 
action  of  the  political  counselor  woo  had 
insisted  the  high  praise  of  Thomas  ba  with- 
held because  it  would  seem  Inconsisteqt  with 
the  earlier  report.  ' 

The  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Service  io  cor- 
rect the  record  or  try  to  be  fair  and  lust  In 
the  handling  of  this  case  is  a  sorry  rejection 
upon  everyone  in  the  syst«n.  Deputy  XTnder 
Secretary  of  State  William  Maoomb*r  Jr., 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service  John 
H.  Bums  and  Deputy  Director  Oteneral 
Howard  P.  Mace  have  full  knowledge  of  this 
case  and  have  had  correspondence  dealing 
with  It.  T 

Norbert  Wyss.  an  attorney  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  a  high  school  friend  of  Tl^mas, 
had  followed  his  career  with  satisfaction  and 
considered  him  a  success  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  He  found  unbelievable  the  .back- 
ground of  the  misplaced  inspector  gfcneral 
report  and  the  futility  of  the  ambassador's 
letter  trying  to  correct  the  record.  I 

Appreciating  the  need  for  a  bipattisan 
push,  he  contacted  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D.-Ind.) 
and  Rep.  Roes  Adair  (R.-Ind.)  to  try  tb  right 
the  wrong.  The  more  he  Investigate^  the 
more  enraged  he  became  at  the  systeni.  The 
same  was  true  of  Larry  Cummings,  a  4>ecial 
assistant  to  Bayh,  who  found  the  corre^ond- 
ence  with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  [state 
William  Macomber  Jr.  totally  uns»tlsfa|ctory. 
"I  am  unsatisfied  with  the  letter  a^d  re- 
main disturbed  by  Mr.  Thomas'  case  because 
of  what  it  reveals  about  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  State,"  Sen.  Bayh  |wroite 
to  Macomber  after  having  received  a  letter 
signed  by  a  new  assistant  secretary  of  istate, 
David  Abshire.  I 

"Even  If  Mr.  Thomas  had  been  the  mtdioc- 
rlty  that  Mr.  Abshire  alleges  him  to  be,  aqulty 
would  dictate  that  he  be  promoted  sd  that 
he  could  retire  thereafter  with  a  penaon.  I 
find  it  shocking  that  a  man  with  21  [years 
toward  retirement  Is  forced  to  retire  4t  age 
47,  after  dedicating  his  life  to  the  Career 
principle."  i 

"I  understand  that  Wallace  Stuart  (Sd  all 
he  could  to  discredit  Mr.  Thomas  throiifhout 
his  tour  In  Mexico  City  In  order  to  J^tify 
that  first  unfavorable  r^wrt  and  perha;l6  out 
of  Jealousy  of  Mr.  Thomas'  outstanding  work 
and  impressive  contacts,"  Bayh  wrote,  tl  am 
told  that  Stuart  was  later  selected  oi4t  for 
substandard  performance." 

In  other  ways  the  revised  time  schedule 
worked  against  Thomas,  Bayh  wrote.;  "Al- 
though Ambassador  Freeman  considered  Mr. 
Thomas  his  most  outstanding  officer,  opti- 
mum praise  had  to  be  directed  to  thos<i  offl- 
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cers  whose  careers  were  placed  in  immediate 
Jeopardy  by  the  new  tlme-in-class  rules,"  (A 
Class  4  Foreign  Service  officer  was  forced 
out  if  he  was  not  promoted  in  eight  years.) 
Bayh  commented  on  "the  chaos"  that  re- 
sulted from  changing  the  rules  In  the  middle 
of  the  game. 

Support  for  Thomas  came  from  liberal 
Democrat  Bayh  as  weU  as  Ross  Adair,  Re- 
publican conservative.  It  came  from  Sen. 
John  Pastore  (D.R.I.)  and  Sen.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  (R.-Ky.)  and  others. 

The  injustice  is  not  the  fault  Oi  one  ad- 
ministration. It  started  In  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  carried  over  Into  the 
Nlxon  Administration.  It  is  doubtful  If 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  or  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  had  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  this  case,  but  In  the 
broad  sense  it  was  their  responsibility  to  find 
out. 

Direct  responsibility  has  fallen  on  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration 
William  Macomber  Jr.  who  consistently  gives 
Congress  bureaucratic  reasons  why  nothing 
can  be  done  to  correct  injustices  In  the  For- 
eign Service  system. 

The  State  Department  did  not  admit  the 
mlsfillng  of  crucial  reports  in  the  Thomas 
case  could  cause  an  Injvistlce  and  did  not 
bother  to  Investigate  charges  of  malicious 
rigging  of  records  in  the  Thomas  case.  That 
would  have  opened  up  a  whole  range  of  nasty 
problems  Macomber  and  Mace  did  not  want 
to  face. 

No  records  are  kept  on  reasons  for  the 
actions  by  the  selection  boards.  Conse- 
quently, no  one  Is  able  to  go  back  and  ques- 
tion these  at  a  later  stage.  It  makes  arbitrary 
personnel  decisions  for  friends  and  political 
favorites  easier. 

If  State  never  admits  that  the  system 
could  be  wrong,  and  never  permits  Investi- 
gation, the  system  then  cannot  be  proven 
wrong.  It  Is  bad  business  to  look  back  to 
determine  right  or  wrong  on  policy  matters. 
It  Is  bad  business  to  prove  high  Statfe  Depart- 
ment officials  will  lie  and  frame  subordinates 
who  dissent. 

John  Hemenway,  44,  another  Foreign  Serv- 
ice 4,  was  severed  by  State  In  the  same  time 
frame  as  Thomas.  Hemenway,  a  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduate  and  Rhodes  Scholar,  simply 
had  not  been  promoted  in  eight  years.  He 
was  dropped  following  sharp  policy  differ- 
ences with  a  superior  on  German  affairs.  It 
Is  his  contention  those  superiors  have  lied 
and  distorted  the  record  and  that  those  lies 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  his  failure  to  win 
promotion.  He  Is  now  seeking  a  forum  In 
which  he  can  prove  those  charges. 

Hemenway's  efforts  to  work  within  the 
system  failed,  so  he  challenged  the  system 
in  a  grievance  procedure.  Fortunately,  after 
leaving  the  State  Department  he  took  a 
higher  post  In  the  Defense  Department  and 
has  been  able  to  carry  on  a  legal  challenge. 

The  State  Department  has  fought  his  every 
effort  to  get  a  hearing  and  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses to  prove  his  personnel  record  has  been 
marred  by  lies  and  distortions.  He  says  he 
simply  wants  to  "put  all  the  facts  on  the 
line,"  and  Macomber  and  Mace  have  put  bar- 
riers in  the  way  even  to  the  point  of  violating 
a  State  Department  rule  to  fire  two  grievance 
panel  members  In  the  middle  of  a  hearing 
now  In  progress. 

Stephen  Koczak,  another  former  Foreign 
Service  officer,  has  been  conducting  a  four- 
year  fight  for  the  right  to  examine  his  per- 
sonnel record  at  State  and  to  cross-examine 
superior  officers  who,  he  contends,  conspired 
to  rig  the  record  against  him. 

Two  points  were  Involved.  One  was  a  policy 
difference,  upon  which  events  have  since 
proved  Koczak  right.  The  other  Involved  a 
decision  Koczak  made  to  report  a  serious  se- 
curity violation  involving  a  superior.  Koczak 
contends  that  Instead  of  being  commended 
for  taking  proper  action,  the  ambassador  did 
not  follow  up  the  violation  but  permitted  the 
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man   whom   Koczak   had    reported  to  write 
Koczak's  fitness  report. 

Although  Koczak  fought  thU  battle,  and 
won  an  assurance  his  fitness  report  written 
by  the  security  violator  would  not  be  used 
against  him,  he  learned  that  It  was  not  re- 
moved from  the  file  and  was  in  fact  used 
later  as  grounds  for  selecting  him  out. 

Macomber  and  Mace  continue  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  Koczak's  effort  to  examine  tlie 
record  and  to  prove  that  "lies"  have  been 
used  in  selecting  him  out,  and  that  those 
same  "lies"  have  been  used  to  prejudice  em- 
ployers when  he  has  sought  employment. 

Koczak  continues  to  fight  his  battle  from 
a  Job  at  the  American  Federal  Government 
Employee's  Union  office,  where  he  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  researcher. 

A  more  celebrated  case  Involves  Otto 
Otepka,  a  former  chief  security  evaluator  at 
State  and  now  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

The  Otepka  case  Is  now  established  as 
permeated  with  Illegal  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping.  It  Is  a  record  filled  with 
proven  falsehoods  of  superiors  who  denied 
the  electronics  surveillance  and  then  later 
admitted  they  had  testified  falsely  when 
caught.  Again  this  took  place  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Howard  P.  Mace  and  in  the 
Jurisdiction  for  which  Macomber  Is  now 
responsible. 

Both  Macomber  and  Mace  have  continued 
to  fight  reinstatement  of  Otepka  and  to 
defend  the  State  Department  support  of  the 
liars  and  the  Illegal  eavesdroppers.  They 
have  placed  every  conceivable  barrier  In  the 
way  of  getting  to  the  truth  for  corrective 
action,  and  have  been  responsible  for  the 
continued  circulation  of  erroneoiis  letters 
on  the  Otepka  case. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  may  not  have 
direct  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  the 
Thomas  case,  but  he  nevertheless  bears  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  taking  place  in  his 
department  and  for  permitting  Macomber 
to  continue  practices  which  result  in  such 
Injustices  as  the  Thomas  case. 

The  secretary  of  state  expressed  high- 
minded  goals  for  the  department  when  he 
took  office  In  January  1969.  His  stated  objec- 
tive was  to  establish  a  spirit  which  In  the 
Nlxon  Administration  would  lead  to  "  a  re- 
ceptive and  open  establishment  where  diver- 
gent views  are  fully  and  promptly  passed  on 
for  decision." 

"We  must  tap  all  the  creative  Ideas  and 
energies  of  this  department  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  foreign  policy  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  future,"  Rogers  said.  "Only  if 
we  do  so  can  we  systematicaUy  delineate 
meaningful  alternatives  from  which  the 
President  can  determine  a  considered  policy 
(xmrse." 

It  was,  Rogers  said,  a  follow-up  of  the 
observation  that  candidate  Nlxon  had  made 
in  September  1968.  about  the  need  to  "bring 
dissenters  Into  policy  discussions,  not  freeze 
them  out."  "We  should  Invite  constructive 
criticism,  not  only  because  the  critics  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,  but  also  because  they 
have  something  worth  hearing,"  Nixon  had 
said. 

Aside  from  ;>ompous  statements,  Rogers 
and  Macomber  have  done  little  to  change 
the  personnel  policies  that  caused  the 
tragedy  of  Charles  Thomas. 

In  the  days  after  Thomas  died.  Sen.  Cooper 
wrote  a  note  of  condolence  expressing 
"regret"  there  was  nothing  any  combination 
of  senators  or  congressmen  seemed  to  be  able 
to  do  about  the  injustice  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice system. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  Charles 
Thomas  had  discussed  a  book  on  "Reform 
In  America"  with  a  publisher.  He  had  com- 
pleted an  outline  and  one  chapter.  In  the 
process,  he  quipped  to  his  wife  that  an 
awfully  funny  book  could  be  written  about 
his  own  struggles  to  correct  the  record.  He 
reasoned  that  few  would  believe  a  serious 
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book  about  the  raw  Injustices  of  the  For- 
eign service  system. 

There  Is  wry  humor  In  the  fact  that  his 
death  might  correct  obvious  Injustices  that 
have  seldom  received  the  attention  they 
merit. 


FANCIFUL  THINKING  ON  POW 
RELEASE 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
I  tried  to  demonstrate  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  holding  our 
POW's  as  hostages  for  more  than  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

I  tried  to  show  that  our  unilateral 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  or 
Southeast  Asia  would  not  insure  the  re- 
lease or  the  safe  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  tried  to  show  that  a  promise  to  with- 
draw by  a  certain  date  would  not  insure 
the  release  or  safe  return  of  our  POW's. 

We  have  no  guarantee  that  our  with- 
drawal, or  promise  of  withdrawal,  will 
induce  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists to  release,  or  discuss  the  release,  of 
our  POV^^'s. 

Even  those  who  rely  on  some  "fanci- 
ful hope"  or  "wishful  thinking"  that  the 
Communists  will  discuss  the  safe  return 
of  our  POW's  if  we  totally  withdraw 
from  Southeast  Asia  are  being  deceived 
and  are  very  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
safe  return  of  our  POW's. 

We  have  very  serious  obligations  to 
our  POW's  which  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. 

I  did  not  know  when  I  spoke  earlier 
that  such  timely  coordination  would 
appear  in  today's  Washington  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insert  herewith  two  news 
releases— one  from  the  Washington  Dally 
News  and  one  from  the  Star. 

Even  after  a  war  is  ended,  the  troops 
withdrawn,  the  armistice  signed,  pro- 
visions for  the  repatriation  of  prisoners 
completed,  Hanoi  apparently  still  holds 
French  prisoners  captured  in  the  French 
Indochina  war. 

The  wire  service  stories  reported  on 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Dang  Tan,  a  form- 
er Communist  party  ofiQcial  who  defected 
to  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  accusations  of 
North  Vietnamese  activities,  even  If  they 
were  only  partially  true,  should  give  all 
Americans,  whether  supporters  or  critics 
of  present  policy,  reason  to  imuse  and 
reflect  on  the  consequences  of  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  imless  and  until  fool- 
proof safeguards  are  developed  that  will 
assure  the  safe  withdrawal  of  all  allied 
servicemen  held  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  several  persons  from  my 
congressional  district  have  based  their 
judgments  favoring  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal without  safeguarding  our  prison- 
er upon  a  recent  national  opinion  poll. 
Which  purported  to  show  73  percent  of 
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all  Americans  favoring  the  withdrawal 
of  all  UJS.  troops  from  Vietnam  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

This  interpretation  of  this  poll  was 
false  and  misleading — according  to 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  a  highly  repu- 
table group. 

The  belief  that  the  U.S.  citizen  wants 
out  of  Vietnam  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences is  a  myth.  Nevertheless,  this 
view  has  been  purposefully  or  inadver- 
tently highly  publicized  as  factual.  The 
publicity  has  been  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  collaborators,  here  and 
abroad. 

The  myth  has  fed  the  reports  and  the 
reports  feed  the  myth  until  the  truth  is 
highly  distorted,  and  the  true  attitude 
of  the  American  people  is  misrepresented. 

I  also  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Opinion  Research  Corp.'s  explanation  of 
their  survey. 

The  professional  interpretation  is  quite 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  Communist 
press  and  the  collaborators  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  material  follows : 

[Prom    the    Washington    Evening    Star, 

May  11,  1971] 

Tblls  of  Bbtttautt:   POW's  Exploiteo,  Rkd 

Defector  Says 

SAIGON. — A  defector  from  North  Vietnam 
said  today  that  Hanoi  subjects  American 
prisoners  of  war  to  "brutal  Interrogation" 
and  exploits  them  intensively  for  strategic 
and  propaganda  purposes. 

Dr.  Dang  Tan,  a  former  Communist  party 
official  In  the  North,  said  the  Communists 
"usually  put  the  prisoners  on  parade  through 
the  streets  of  Hanoi  and  other  cities." 

Tan,  who  came  to  South  Vietnam  four 
years  ago  and  defected  20  months  ago,  said 
In  a  prepared  statement  read  to  a  news 
conference : 

"American  POWs  are  subjected  to  all 
brutal  Interrogation  methods  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  skillfully  employ  to  ex- 
tract Information  from  them.  This  Includes 
brainwashing  and  political  Indoctrination.  It 
Is  the  objective  of  the  Central  Oommlttee 
policies  to  win  over  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican POWs. 

VIOLATES  CENEVA  PACT 

"The  Central  Committee  of  North  Vietnam 
considers  that  American  POWs  m\ist  be 
intensively  exploited,  both  for  strategic, 
intelligence  and  for  propaganda  purposes. 
The  Ministry  of  Public  Security  and  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  of  North  Viet- 
nam compete  with  each  other  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  American  POWs.  North  Viet- 
nam blatantly  violates  the  International 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  POWs  by  permitting  other 
Communist  bloc  countries.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  Cuba  and 
others,  to  exploit  the  American  POWs.  This 
includes  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
families  and  friends  of  these  POWs  in  the 
United  States." 

Tan  said  Hanoi  will  not  release  all  of  the 
American  prisoners  "now  or  In  the  future" 
because  "the  Communists  believe  the  POWs 
are  very  competent  and  will  be  useful  to 
them  m  the  future.  They  are  trying  to  use 
their  talents  now  .  .  .  Those  POWs  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  go  home. 

"The  government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Communist  countries  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  Cuba  and  others 
consider  American  POWs  to  be  qualified  ex- 
perts in  many  fields  Including  scientific. 
Industrials,  technical  and  others.  This  Is  why 
these  American  POWs  must  be  detained  by 
the  Communists  for  intensive  exploitation." 
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Tan,  a  Blight,  bespectacled  man  of  42,  de- 
fected In  late  September  1969  In  Plelku 
Province  in  South  Vietnam's  central  high- 
lands. He  said  he  Joined  the  Communist 
party  In  1948  and  after  holding  a  series  of 
party  administrative  posts  In  North  Vietnam, 
he  was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  In  1967.  He 
said  be  set  up  a  hospital  In  the  central  high- 
lands "where  for  two  years  I  treated  the 
wounded  and  trained  medical  cadres  In  the 
face  of  bombings  and  hardships." 

"According  to  Communist  plans,"  he  said 
in  his  statement,  "the  Vietnamese  war  wlU 
never  end  until  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
Communized. ' ' 

The  Communists  have  decided  to  wage  a 
"protracted  war"  In  South  Vietnam  rather 
than  engage  in  a  large  military  offensive,  he 
continued,  "mainly  because  of  the  heavy 
losses  which  the  Communists  have  suffered 
since  Tet  1968." 

He  also  said  the  Communists  "hope  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  legally  In  the  future  coalition 
govertunent"  In  South  Vietnam.  He  asserted: 
"Commimlst  political  cadres  have  penetrated 
the  overt  and  legal  organizations  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  to  undermine 
these  organizations  and  to  agitate  the  people 
within  these  organizations  to  Join  the  polit- 
ical struggle  which  only  serves  Communist 
objectives." 

SATS  REDS   ADVISE 

In  an  Interview  earlier  with  Associated 
Press  correspondent  Holger  Jense,  Tan 
claimed  that  Soviet,  Chinese,  Cuban,  North 
Korean  and  French  "military  strategists" 
were  advising  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  forces  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  said  he  saw  these  foreign  advisers  at 
rest  stations  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  when 
be  traveled  south  In  1967  and  In  the  next  two 
years  In  Plelku  he  saw  "four  or  five  groups 
of  foreign  military  strategists,  each  number- 
ing three  to  five  men."  They  always  carried 
arms,  usually  wore  black  pajamas  and  were 
accompanied  by  "large  security  forces"  of 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  he  said. 

The  French  were  soldiers  who  had  been 
captured  In  the  1946-54  Indochina  war,  he 
said. 

[From  the  Washington  Dallv  News,  May  16, 
19711 

Prisoners  for  Mant  Years:  Hanoi  Holding 
French 

Saigon. — Dr.  Dan  Tan,  42,  a  North  Viet- 
namese medical  doctor  who  defected  to  the 
South,  said  today  North  Vietnam  was  using 
war  prisoners  as  bargaining  tools  and  that 
all  of  the  captured  Americans  may  never 
return  home  and  that  they  were  still  holding 
300  French  prisoners  captured  in  the  French 
Indochina  war. 

He  said  he  had  seen  them  working  on 
road  and  maintenance  projects  in  North 
Vietnam  as  late  as  1965.  The  French  Indo- 
china war  ended  in  1954. 

Dr.  Tan  was  born  In  central  South  Vietnam 
and  began  his  career  first  as  a  guerrilla 
fighter  against  the  Japanese  and  then  against 
the  French  as  a  member  of  the  Viet  Mlnh 
as  the  Hanoi  troops  were  called  then. 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  called  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  government,  he  said 
"instead  of  according  these  POWs  even  a 
modicum  of  humane  treatment  and  of 
attempting  to  sincerely  solve  this  problem  In 
a  civilized  manner.  North  Vietnam  considers 
these  POWs  as  bargaining  tools,  as  commodi- 
ties to  be  used  to  help  achieve  North  Viet- 
nam's political  objectives. 

"North  Vietnam  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
solve  the  problem  related  to  POWs.  The  rea- 
son North  Vietnam  has  refused  even  to 
receive  the  disabled  POWs  who  were  returned 
to  the  North  by  the  South,  is  because  North 
Vietnam  wishes  to  deny  Its  own  aggression 
In  South  Vietnam." 

"I  am  concerned  that  the  people  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  will  be  com- 
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pletely  misled  by  their  hopes  that  the  Amerl- 
can  POWs  will  be  permitted  to  reti  rn  to 
their  homeland."  Dr.  Tan  said  "Evldeice  of 
this  U  that  not  all  of  the  French  POW  s  have 
been  released  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  North  Vietnam  \  wished 
to  keep  secret  the  Inhumane  treatment  It 
had  accorded  to  some  of  these  French  iPOWs 
and  because  others  died  at  the  hands  o^  their 
North  Vietnamese  Interrogators." 

Tan's  remarks  about  French  POWs  was  a 
surprise  since  it  is  generally  not  luaowp  that 
French  have  been  held  there  since  the!  1950s. 
The  last  French  troops  left  South  Vljetnam 
in  1956. 

[From   Opinion  Research   Corp.,  Prliiceton, 

NJ..  Mfey  11,  19711 

PuLL-OxjT  Poll  Mislxadino 

The  recent  highly  publicized  and  Widely 
misinterpreted  national  opinion  poll— show- 
ing that  73  percent  of  all  Americans  wanted 
a  Congressional  voie  to  bring  home  all  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam  before  the  end  Of  thla 
year — turns  out  to  be  false  In  Its  inipllca- 
tlona  and  grossly  misleading. 

The  belief  that  the  American  peopl*  want 
out  of  Vietnam  by  December  31,  1971,  regard- 
lesB  of  consequences,  is  a  myth.  Ifils  Is 
cle&rly  shown  in  the  attached  report  o|  a  na- 
tional siirvey  taken  May  1-3.  j 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  that  survey : 

1.  By  an  overwhelming  margin  of  7B  per- 
cent to  18  percent,  the  American  people 
"support  President  Nixon  In  his  plan  {o  end 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia." 

2.  Support  for  the  proposed  Congressional 
plan  for  pulling  out  all  U.S.  troops  Ijy  De- 
cember 31  almost  evaporates — wheii  the 
American  people  are  confronted  w1t$i  the 
ix>sslble  consequences  such  as  Jeopatdy  to 
our  POWs  or  a  communist  take-ovee. 

3.  Well  over  half  the  American  people  op- 
pose a  December  31.  1971  deadline  for  with- 
drawal, if  that  withdrawal  means  a  Com- 
munist take-over  of  South  Vietnam. 

4.  By  almost  seven  to  one,  Amerlcatis  op- 
pose any  year-end  withdrawal  that  threatens 
the  lives  or  safety  of  American  prlsoaers  of 
war. 

6.  The  earlier  poll  Is  misleading  aitd  has 
been  grossly  misinterpreted,  because,  while 
the  American  people  will  support  almaat  any 
plan  that  promises  an  end  to  the  warJr—they 
clearly  will  support  no  plan  that  either  en- 
dangers our  prisoners,  or  threatens  a  Com- 
munist take-over. 

[From  Opinion   Research   Corn.,   Prlrceton. 
N.J..   May   8.    19711 

Do    THK    Peoplk    Really    Favor    Immf3)iate 
WrrHDRAWAL  From  Vietnam? 

Princeton,  NJ'. — The  Public  seems  'vllllng 
to  endorse  any  plan  that  promises  to  bring  all 
0.8.  troops  home  from  Vietnam  soo4 — but 
not  if  it  endangers  our  POWs  or  throaitens  a 
Commxinlst  take  over,  according  to  the  latest 
survey  conducted  by  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration of  Princeton,  N.J. 

72%  of  the  public  say  they  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end  the  irar  in 
Southeast  Asia,  compared  to  18%  who  lo  not 
support  his  plan  and  lOTo  who  have  no  opin- 
ion. At  the  same  time,  68%  of  those  polled 
would  approve  their  Congressman  voting  for 
a  proposal  requiring  the  U.S.  Government  to 
bring  home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  snd  of 
this  year;  20%  opposed  this  move  an!  12% 
have  no  opinion. 

However,  when  various  possible  xinse- 
quences  of  quick  withdrawal  are  test<d,  the 
public  is  against  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  itroops 
by  the  end  of  1971  If  it  means  a  Comi^unlst 
take  over  of  South  Vietnam.  When  a$ked  If 
they  would  favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
by  the  end  of  ^e  year  if  it  meant  a  Com- 
munist  take  over  of  South    Vietnam,  65% 


said  no,  29%  said  yes,  and  16%  had  nc 
ion.   Also  an   overwhelming  majority 


would  not  favor  withdrawal  by  the  fnd  of 


1971  if  it  threatened  the  lives  or  safety 
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United  States  POWs  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

11%  of  those  polled  would  favor  such  a 
withdrawal  and  14%  had  no  opinion. 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  obtained  by 
nationwide  telephone  interviews  conducted 
among  1.026  persons  age  18  and  over  during 
the  period  May  1  and  2.  Following  are  the 
actual  questions  asked  and  their  results: 

1.  "Do  you  support  President  Nixon  In  his 
plan  to  end  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia?" 

Yes 72 

No 18 

No  opinion 10 

2.  "A  proposal  has  been  made  In  Congress 
to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to  bring 
home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Would  you  like  to  have  your  Congress- 
man vote  for  or  against  this  proposal?" 

Yes  — — .     68 

No 20 

No  opinion 12 

3.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  by  the  end  of  1971  even  if  It  meant  a 
Comm\inlst  take  over  of  South  Vietnam?" 

Yes 29 

No 55 

No  opinion 16 

4.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  by  the  end  of  1971  even  If  it  threat- 
ened the  lives  or  safety  of  United  States 
POWs  held  by  North  Vietnam?" 

Yes 11 

No 75 

No  opinion 14 
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Of  the 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  Chicago  Tribune  Reporter 
Willard  Edwards  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  refusing 
to  release  the  essential  document  in  a 
former  Foreign  Service  ofiScers  grievance 
hearing. 

Mr.  John  D.  Hemenway  is  attempting 
to  have  what  he  considers  to  be  false 
accusations  removed  from  his  Foreign 
Service  record.  The  Depxartment  of  State 
refuses  to  release  the  one  document 
which  Is  the  key  to  the  whole  case. 

Only  portions  of  the  findings  of  a  two 
man  special  panel  appointed  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  made  by  Hemenway 
have  been  released.  The  Department  of 
State  obstinately,  and,  according  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Grievance  Committee, 
"arbitrarily,"  refuses  to  turn  over  the 
full  report  of  the  two  Ambassadors 
former  Secretary  Rusk  entrusted  with 
reviewing  Hemenways'  case. 

This  would  hardly  seem  to  coincide 
with  the  best  interests  of  justice  and,  in 
this  case,  may  well  be  inconsistent  with 
U.S.  security  needs.  One  of  the  men  who 
authored  this  report  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  continues  to  withhold,  for 
various  changing  reasons,  from  both  the 
oCQcial  grievance  committee  panel  and 
Mr.  Hemenway  Is  presently  assigned  to 
our  negotiating  team  at  SALT.  Ambas- 
sador J.  Graham  Parsons,  Deputy  to  the 
U.S.  representative  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks.  Is  the  coauthor  of  the 


report  which  the  State  Department  re- 
fuses to  release. 

If  the  Department  of  State  wishes  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  talks  currently  under- 
way with  the  Soviets  concerning  the  lim- 
itation of  strategic  armaments  this  Is 
a  fine  way  to  do  it.  Here  we  have  a  case 
where  they  have  entrusted  Ambassador 
Parsons  with  a  mission  which  could  have 
the  greatest  bearing  on  the  future  of 
our  Nation  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
proceed  to  cast  grave  doubts  on  his  ob- 
jectivity and  judgment,  by  attempting 
to  bury,  for  no  good  reason  whatsoever, 
a  document  which  he  coauthored. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  compromised  by  hanky- 
panky  from  the  Department  of  State. 
They  have  no  business  sending  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  SALT  talks  and  then. 
through  what  may  well  be  simply  admin- 
istrative arrogance,  compromising  the 
reputation  of  this  Ambassador. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
column  by  Willard  Edwards  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April 
29,1971: 

Hemenway  Fights  To   Clear  Record 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  AprU  28. — What  Is  the  State 
Department  hiding  in  the  case  of  John  D. 
Hemenway,  the  distinguished  Foreign  Service 
officer  fired  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
only  three  days  before  Rusk  left  office  in 
1969? 

That  question  hovers  like  a  cloud  over  hear- 
ings, five  in  number  thus  far  over  a  six-week 
period,  conducted  in  virtual  secrecy  by  a 
quasi-Judicial  State  Department  grievance 
board. 

The  three-member  board  has  been  repeat- 
edly repulsed  in  efforts  to  gain  access  to  State 
Department  records  vital  to  its  inquiry. 

The  board  headed  by  Paul  A.  Toulssant, 
was  set  up  to  consider  Hemenway's  charges 
that  he  was  dismissed  on  the  basis  of  false 
and  malicious  accusations.  The  real  reason 
for  discharge,  he  said,  was  that  he  dlfFered 
with  some  of  his  superiors  on  policy  Issues 
related  to  dealing  with  Communist  nations. 

Although  Hemenway,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  Russian  and  German  affairs,  was 
given  another  post  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion in  the  Pentagon's  Office  of  International 
Security,  he  demanded  his  right,  under 
Foreign  Service  regulations,  to  seek  removal 
from  his  State  Department  file  of  the  false- 
hoods he  said  were  placed  there  to  Justify  his 
dismissal. 

He  named  Alfred  Puhan,  the  present  am- 
bassador to  Hungary,  and  Alexander  John- 
poll,  the  consul  general  at  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many, as  authors  of  "lies  and  distortions"  in 
the  record. 

The  key  document,  essential  to  the  board's 
Inquiry,  is  the  report  of  two  embassadorB, 
appointed  by  Rusk  to  Investigate  Hemen- 
way's claim  that  he  had  been  treated  un- 
justly. After  a  speedy  scrutiny  of  the  evi- 
dence, based  mainly  on  questioning  of  Puhan 
and  Johnpoll,  the  two  diplomats  reported 
to  Rvisk  that  they  covUd  find  no  Impropriety 
in  Hemenway's  discharge.  Their  report 
reached  this  extraordinary  conclusion: 

"While  we  are  not  qualified  to  evaluate 
the  charges  [raised  by  Hemenway]  or  the 
rebuttal  [by  Puhan  and  Johnpoll],  we  find 
the  latter  prima  facie  persuasive." 

The  grievance  board,  including  Touissant 
and  Philip  N.  BurrU.  Stete  Department  vet- 
erans, and  Gen.  Richard  C.  Hagan.  former 
Judge  advocate  general  of  the  Air  Force, 
unanimously  agreed  that  examination  of  this 
report  was  imperative. 

They  were  flabbergasted  by  the  State  De- 
partment's refusal  to  surrender  the  docu- 
ment. 
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"They  keep  telling  me  it  Is  an  Internal 
document  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Rusk." 
Touissant  reported.  "The  department's  re- 
fusal is  arbitrary.  I  dont  see  how  we  can 
rule  without  seeing  it." 

Hemenway's  attorney,  WUliam  R.  Joyce, 
asserted  the  State  Department  had  no  legal 
Justification  to  withhold  the  report. 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  In  1957,  he  recalled, 
had,  in  a  case  Involving  Communist  Party 
members  under  examination  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  directed  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  hand  over 
all  its  classified  memoranda  to  the  defend- 
ants. 

"If  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  Is 
entitled  to  see  FBI  reports,  certainly  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  is  entitled  to  see  what  the 
secretary  of  state  has  received  against  him," 
he  argued. 

The  board  agreed.  It  was  obviously  angry 
and  disturbed.  Hagan  told  the  chairman 
that,  "as  men  of  Justice  and  honor."  the 
board  could  not  long  tolerate  the  State  De- 
partment's attitude. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  JUDGE  TEHAN 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous 
occasions  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
unseemly  record  of  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  T.  Tehan. 

Jlr.  George  Anthan  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  has  written  an  article  which 
ably  pulls  together  the  various  facets  of 
the  case  against  Judge  Tehan,  and  I 
include  it  for  Insertion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr.  18. 1971] 

Conduct  of  Senior  Judge  Questioned — 

Failed  to  File  Tax  Returns  1936-44 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — For  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Robert  T.  Tehan  of  Milwaukee,  the 
plaudits  have  been  many. 

He  has  been  hailed  as  an  outstanding  jur- 
ist by  local  legal  officials,  and  the  press  has 
congratulated  him  for  his  "dedication"  dur- 
ing 22  years  on  the  federal  bench. 

John  Goldberg,  a  past  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Bar  Association  and  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  at 
the  American  Bar  Association,  scUd  Judge 
Tehan  "is  respected  by  the  entire  bar  and 
held  in  high  esteem.  He  Is  an  excellent 
judge." 

MANT  QUBsnoira 

But  beneath  the  honors  there  Is  an  under- 
current of  questions  concerning  Judge  Tehan. 

It  has  been  revealed  that  for  eight  years 
before  he  became  a  judge  he  did  not  file  in- 
come tax  returns. 

A  number  of  his  associates  have  been  In- 
dicted on  income  tax  charges. 

There  have  been  charges  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  "misconduct"  on 
the  part  of  Tehan  in  connection  with  an  In- 
diana bankruptcy  case. 

A  Milwaukee  doctor  has  charged  that  h» 
was  unfairly  treated  by  Tehan  and  that  • 
hospital  he  founded  was  "stolen"  from  him 
under  federal  bankruptcy  procedures. 

Judge  Tehan  sat  In  Judgment  In  one  major 
federal-state  antitrust  case,  even  though  hia 
wn's  law  firm  was  representing  one  odt  the 
defendants. 

Questions  over  Judicial  conduct  have  tak- 
en on  added  significance  In  recent  years,  the 
result  largely  of  such  well-publlclzed  cases 
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as  those  Involving  Abe  Fortas.  Clement 
Haynsworth  and  O.  Harrold  Cars  well. 

There  have  been  Inquiries  into  the  affairs 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las, and  scandals  involving  Illinois  and  Okla- 
homa Judges  have  been  revealed  in  recent 
years.  Also,  much  more  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  question  of  equality  of  jus- 
tice. 

Tlie  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  state  that  "a 
Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Improp- 
riety: he  should  avoid  infractions  of  the  law. 
and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only  upon  the 
bench  and  In  the  performiuice  of  judicial 
duties,  but  also  in  his  private  life,  should  be 
beyond  reproach." 

Judge  Tehan.  66.  was  appointed  to  the 
federal  bench  in  1949  by  President  Harry 
Truman.  The  judge  retired  recently  as  chief 
judge  in  Milwaukee  and  now  continues  to 
sit  on  the  bench  as  "senior"  Judge  in  reserve 
status.  He  was  on  vacation  recently  and  his 
secretary  said  he  was  not  available  for  an 
interview. 

At  the  time  of  his  app>ointment.  Tehan  was 
state  and  county  Democratic  chairman  and 
a  Wisconsin  state  senator.  He  had  rebuilt  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Wisconsin  and  helped 
win  the  state  for  Truman  in  1948.  His  ap- 
pointment, therefore,  generally  was  regarded 
as  political  patronage,  and  was  somewhat 
controversial 

In  the  Intervening  years,  there  have  been 
periodic  reports  that  Tehan  has  continued 
some  Involvement  in  E>emocratic  politics, 
especially  in  the  area  of  appointment  of 
Judges. 

It  was  revealed  after  his  appointment  that 
Tehan  had  not  filed  Income  tax  returns  from 
1936  to  1944.  but  that  he  had  settled  later 
with  the  government.  He  has  explained  his 
delinquencies  by  saying  he  did  not  have  the 
money  to  p&j  his  taxes. 

An  acquaintance  of  Tehan's.  a  former  Jus- 
tice Department  official,  recalls  that  the 
Judge  once  told  him  the  appointment  to  the 
bench  "came  just  in  time.  I  was  broke." 

RAISED  ISSUE 

Senator  John  Williams  (Rep..  Del.)  has 
raised  the  Issue  on  the  Senate  floor  of 
whether  a  Judge  who  had  not  paid  his  taxes 
on  time  shoxild  be  sitting  in  Judgment  on 
other  persons  charged  with  nonpayment  of 
taxes. 

Questions  concerning  Judge  Tehan  stem 
largely  from  his  involvement  in  the  Wood- 
mar  Realty  Co.,  bankruptcy  case  in  Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

As  a  result  of  this  case,  there  Is  on  file  with 
the  U.S.  House  Judiciary  Committee  an  offi- 
cial petition  requesting  an  investigation  Into, 
and  Impeachment  of,  Judge  Tehan. 

Also,  several  Hammond  residents.  Includ- 
ing Woodmar  officials  and  Mayor  Joseph  E. 
Klen,  have  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
conduct  an  Inquiry  of  Tehan's  actions. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  taken  action. 

The  machinery  for  Investigating  federal 
judges  is  cumbersome  at  best,  and  Congress 
has  only  rarely  moved  to  Institute  Impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

Congress  has  little  time  for  such  matters, 
and  many  legal  officials  believe  It  is  not  the 
proper  tribunal  for  such  Inquiries  since  poll- 
tics  often  play  a  major  role. 

VISIT    WRATH 

But  efforts  to  set  up  a  special  commis- 
sion to  investigate  complaints  against  Judges 
have  floundered.  And  lawyers  rarely  will 
speak  out  against  a  Judge.  The  late  Jerome 
Frank,  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  judge, 
once  explained  why : 

"If  some  lav^ers  try  to  cause  the  removal 
of  a  Judge  they  suspect  of  corruption  and 
If  they  fall,  the  judge  will.  In  roundabout 
ways,  visit  his  wrath  on  their  clients." 

In  Judge  Tehan's  case,  James  D.  Ghlardl, 
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president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  a  law  professor  at  Iifarquette  Uni- 
versity, said  he  is  aware  some  charges  have 
been  made,  but  he  emphasized,  "Whether 
these  charges  have  merit  or  not,  I  dont 
know.  We  certainly  were  surprised  at  these 
things.  We  have  found  Judge  Tehan  to  be  a 
very  effective  judge." 

The  petition  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  signed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Woods,  81, 
widow  of  the  founder  of  Woodmar  Realty, 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
courts  under  bankruptcy  procedures  since 
1941.  Judge  Tehan  presided  over  the  case 
from  1957  to  1969. 

When  Woodmar  went  into  bankruptcy. 
the  result  of  cash  troubles  during  the  eco- 
nomic depression,  it  bad  assets  of  (2.3  mil- 
lion, including  downtown  Hammond  prop- 
erty now  valued  at  (35  million. 

But  Mrs.  Woods  has  received  nothing  from 
the  multl-mllllon-dollar  estate  of  her  hus- 
band, who  died  on  the  witness  stand  in 
1951  during  a  court  proceeding  in  the  case. 

Neither  have  hundreds  of  Woodmar  stock- 
holders and  creditors,  many  of  whom  now 
are  dead,  received  any  money. 

But  legal  fees  of  court-appointed  lawyers 
Involved  In  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  have 
drained  many  of  the  firm's  assets. 

Some  of  these  lawyers,  over  the  years, 
have  been  indicted,  convicted  and  disbarred 
over  fraud  charges  In  connection  with  the 
Woodmar  property  and  other  property.  In 
some  cases,  the  federal  courts  permitted 
these  lawyers  to  retain  control  over  the 
Woodmar  property  for  a  time,  even  after 
their  indictments. 

CLAIMS   APPROVED 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  legal 
fees  and  other  claims  were  approved  by  fed- 
eral Judges,  including  Judge  Tehan,  over  the 
objections  of  Woodmar  and  officials  of  the 
city  of  Hammond,  who  are  involved  in  the 
case  because  some  city  bonds  are  at  issue. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  claims  that 
were  paid,  but  the  petition  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  charges  that  Judge 
Tehan  refused  to  permit  inquiries  to  de- 
termine If  they  should  be  paid. 

The  petition  charges  that  Judge  Tehan's 
handling  of  the  Woodmar  case  facilitated 
"illegal  distribution  of  substantial  funds" 
from  the  company's  assets. 

Judge  CordeU  Pinkerton  of  Lake  County 
Superior  Court  In  Hammond  has  been  famil- 
iar with  the  Woodmar  case  for  many  years, 
both  as  a  Judge  and  as  a  former  city  attorney. 

He  said  of  Judge  Tehan: 

"I  don't  believe  he  conducted  himself  as 
a  Judge  should  and  gave  the  respective  liti- 
gants their  day  In  court. 

"There  certainly  seemed  to  be,  or  could 
be.  some  kind  of  personal  Interest  In  bis 
part  in  this  case." 

In  the  early  19608  Judge  Tehan  presided 
over  an  antitrust  case  In  which  the  states 
of  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota sought  some  (4.8  million  from  several 
manufacturers  of  bleacher  seats. 

According  to  court  records,  one  of  the 
defendants  was  represented  by  Floyd  Kops, 
a  Milwaukee  lawyer  who  was  a  member  of 
the  same  law  firm  as  the  judge's  son.  Rob- 
ert Tehan.  Jr. 

IT    WAS    WRONG 

One  of  the  lawyers  who  represented  the 
states  recalls  privately:  "I  dldnt  like  this  at 
all.  It  w&B  wrong:  it  was  Just  not  right. 
But  I  would  not  express  that  view  at  that 
time." 
He  called  Tehan  "an  Injudicious  Judge." 
"We  had  absolutely  fantastic  documenta- 
tion on  a  conspiracy  by  the  companies." 
the  lawyer  said  In  an  Interview  In  Chicago, 
m..  "and  he  (Tehan)  viranted  us  to  settle 
for  (150,000."  Tehan  finally  entered  a  con- 
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sent  judgment  under  which  the  states    -e- 
celved  some  92  million. 

Another  lawyer  who  formerly  was  with 
Justice   Department    in    this    area    said 
Tehan:     "He    did    indiscreet    things, 
things  that  put  him  in  a  bad  light. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Milton  Margoles  of 
waukee  provides  another  serious  source 
the   questions   concerning    Judge    Tehan. 

In  1960,  Tehan  sentenced  Margoles 
director  of  a  small  community  hospital 
had  founded,  to  a  year  In  prison  after 
doctor  bad  pleaded  "no  contest"  to  charges 
of  income  tax  evasion.  The  doctor  t  ad 
planned  to  fight  the  charges  but  chanced 
his  mind  after  bis  lawyers  told  him  he  could 
expyect  leniency. 

Then  came  a  series  of  bizarre  events  tl  lat 
resulted  In  an  additional  prison  sentence  a  nd 
financial  ruin  for  Margoles.  The  doctor  dis- 
cussed his  Income  tax  sentence  with  Earl 
Vlllmow,  a  local  politician  and  city  flremiin, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Tehan,  Jr. 

STOBT    DIFFIXS 

The  story  differs.  Margoles'  version  is  tliat 
the  local  politician  initiated  the  intervle  vs, 
hinting  the  best  way  to  get  the  one-yiiar 
sentence  suspended  was  to  hire  young  "e- 
han's  law  firm.  The  other  version  is  that 
Margoles  asked  the  local  politician  to  inf  u- 
ence  the  Judge. 

There  also  is  a  conflict  over  who  initla  ed 
the  Idea  of  paying  a  fee  to  the  politician 
for  transfer  to  the  Judge's  son.  But  Mir- 
goles  did  give  Vlllmow  $5,000,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  arrested  and  charged  with  brlbtry 
and  attempting  to  Influence  a  federal 
officer. 

Following  Margoles'  arrest,  local  newsja- 
pers  were  filled  with  detaUs  of  the  allef  ed 
bribery,  supplied  by  "federal  officials  who 
could  not  be  quoted." 

And  although  it  was  obvious  VUlm  3W 
would  be  the  chief  prosecution  wltn  :ss 
against  Margoles  in  the  bribery  case,  Juc  ge 
Tehan  before  the  trial  released  to  the  pnis-s 
a  letter  he  had  sent  to  the  Are  chief,  in  which 
he  had  praised  Vlllmow  for  "an  outstanding 
example  of  good  citizenship"  in  reporting  t  he 
matter. 

It  developed  at  the  trial  that  Vlllmow  h  ad 
acted  under  Instructions  from  the  FBI,  aid 
he  testified  that  he  had  repeatedly  lied  to 
the  doctor. 

Margoles  said  he  had  been  trapped  by  t  he 
authorities  and  he  was  acquitted  on  Ihe 
bribery  charge,  but  convicted  on  the  lesi  er 
offense  of  attempting  to  Influence  a  fede  al 
officer.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  addltloial 
years. 

Was  the  Judge's  highly  publicized  lettei  a 
mere  Indiscretion?  Or  was  it  an  Indlcatlsn 
the  Judge  was  convinced  before  the  trial  tl:  at 
Margoles  was  guilty? 

Margoles  later  filed  stJit  in  U.S.  Distr  ct 
Court  In  Milwaukee  charging  that  his  brlb<  ry 
case  was  prejudiced  by  pretrial  public  ty 
initiated  by  Judge  Tehan.  The  Judge's  ol- 
league  on  the  bench.  Judge  John  W.  Reynol  Is, 
a  former  Democratic  Wisconsin  goverr  or 
and  attorney  general,  ruled  that  Tehan  had 
not  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  proprle;y. 

Margoles  appealed  the  decision  to  the  U  S. 
Circuit  Coxirt  of  Appeals.  The  three-Judge 
panel  Included  Thomas  Falrchlld.  a  friend 
of  Judge  Tehan's  and  a  former  member  of 
the  same  law  firm  with  which  Robert  Tehjn, 
Jr..  Is  associated.  The  appeals  court  a:  so 
turned  Margoles  down. 

Earlier,  as  a  State  Supreme  Court  justice, 
Falrchlld  had  ruled  against  Margoles  In  a 
case  Involving  reinstatement  of  his  medUal 
license  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Boai  d. 

In  his  petition  on  the  pre-trial  publicity 
case.  Margoles  included  a  published  quota 
tion  from  a  U.S.  attorney  In  Milwaukee 
February,    1967,    conceding   Indiscretions 
the  doctor's  case  and  adding,  "We  could 
get  away  with  anything  like  that  today." 

One  of  the  most  questionable  aspects  of  t  le 
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Margoles  case  involves  actions  by  both  state 
and  federal  officials  concerning  the  hospital. 

While  Margoles  was  serving  his  prison 
term,  control  of  the  small  hospital  he  had 
founded  and  directed  was  seized  by  a  politi- 
cally connected  union,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployes. The  union  stated  plan  was  to  turn  it 
into  a  union  medical  center. 

Through  a  series  of  maneuvers,  union  of- 
ficials led  by  Executive  Director  John  Zlnos 
were  able  to  gain  control  of  the  hospital 
board. 

But  the  Wisconsin  attorney  general's  of- 
fice quickly  announced  It  was  investigating 
the  union  takeover  to  determine  If  it  was 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Then,  the  state's  Investigation  suddenly 
was  dropped  and  a  spokesman  for  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  was  quoted  In  a  local 
newspaper  as  saying  the  decision  was  made 
personally  by  John  Reynolds,  then  the  at- 
torney general. 

Zlnos  Installed  1,575  union  members  as  new 
members  of  the  hospital  corporation,  in- 
creased board  membership  from  five  to  15  and 
voted  himself  Into  control. 

The  new  board  then  fired  the  hospital's 
attorney,  Benjamin  Galln,  who  had  vigor- 
ously fought  the  union  takeover. 

In  Oalln's  place,  the  union-dominated 
board  named  Max  Raskin,  a  lawyer  who  In 
1960  was  co-chairman  of  the  statewide  com- 
mittee backing  the  candidacy  of  Attorney 
General  Reynolds  for  re-election. 

Reynolds  was  elected  governor,  and  he 
named  Raskin  a  state  circuit  court  judge. 
Reynolds  legal  counsel  In  the  governors's 
office  was  a  former  law  partner  of  Raskin's. 

Reynolds,  a  Democrat,  was  defeated  for  re- 
election as  governor  in  1964,  even  though 
that  was  a  Democratic  landslide  year.  He 
later  was  named  U.S.  district  Judge,  again 
amidst  charges  of  political  patronage. 

On  the  very  day  Margoles  was  released  from 
prison,  the  union  put  the  hospital  up  for 
sale.  When  the  doctor's  family  sued  to  regain 
control,  the  hospital  was  declared  bankrupt 
and  put  Into  the  hands  of  bankruptcy  referee 
James  McCarty,  a  close  friend  and  former  law 
partner  of  Judge  Tehan. 

Tehan  had  appointed  McCarty  to  the  post. 
Mccarty's  son.  William  E.  McCarty,  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  law  firm  as  Tehan's  son. 

In  the  Margoles  case,  McCarty  ruled  that 
the  state  courts,  in  which  the  Margoles  fam- 
ily had  filed  suit,  could  not  halt  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  and  he  declared  also  that 
the  union  takeover  had  been  legal. 

Bankruptcy  court  records  indicate  the  hos- 
pital at  that  time  had  liabilities  of  $353,000 
and  assets  of  $177,000. 

But  Margoles  contends  that  when  he  went 
to  prison,  the  hospital  owned  Its  buildings 
free  and  clear,  that  It  had  about  $100,000  In 
cash  and  some  $100,000  In  accounts  consid- 
ered readily  collectible.  He  placed  its  value 
at  more  than  $750,000.  There  are  no  records 
available  to  show  what  happened  to  the  hos- 
pital's assets  during  the  union  takeover. 

Margoles  has  regained  control  of  the  hos- 
pital buildings  and  uses  the  rent  to  help  pay 
off  an  estimated  $100,000  he  still  owes  the 
government.  He  said  he  already  has  paid 
some  $225,000.  The  original  tax  bill  was  about 
$55,000,  but  Interest  and  penalties  over  the 
years  steadily  Increased  the  amount. 

NAMED    TRUSTEES 

Some  members  of  the  law  firm  of  William  F. 
McCarty  and  Robert  Tehan,  Jr.,  have  been 
named  federal  bankruptcy  trustees  and 
triistees'  attorneys. 

In  one  case  recently,  referee  McCarty 
named  Sherman  Abrahamson,  a  member  of 
the  firm,  to  be  trustee  and  trustee's  attorney 
In  a  bankruptcy  case. 

Some  of  the  questions  concerning  the  fed- 
eral court  system  in  Milwaukee  center  on 
income  tax  cases  Involving  prominent 
individuals. 
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When  Judge  Tehan  was  sworn  into  office 
in  1949,  the  man  who  presented  him  to  the 
presiding  judge  was  Gerald  P.  Hayes  then 
president-elect  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bar 
Association. 

Hayes    had    been    in    Washington,    DC 
earlier     to     strongly      argue     for     Tehan's 
appointment. 

A  decade  later,  Hayes  was  Indicted  on 
charges  of  failing  to  file  Income  tax  returns 
on  time,  and  he  was  placed  on  three-  to 
five-years'  probation  by  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Luther  Swygert  of  Hammond.  Tehan 
had  disqualified  himself  in  the  case. 

Judge  Swygert,  again  sitting  in  Milwaukee 
In  1961,  convicted  an  Appleton,  Wis.,  lawyer 
and  his  wife  of  evading  $19,000  In  Income 
taxes  and  sentenced  them  each  to  a  year  in 
jail.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  time  In  Wis- 
consin that  a  woman  had  gone  to  Jail  on 
Income  tax  charges. 

But  a  prominent  Democrat,  Edward  Me- 
sheskl,  who  was  indicted  in  1958  on  20 
counts  of  income  tax  evasion  was  convicted 
and  placed  on  five-years'  probation.  Mesheskl 
had  taken  over  from  Tehan  as  county  Demo- 
cratic chairman  and  he  was  a  former  post- 
master and  county  treasurer. 

The  federal  attorney  who  has  prosecuted 
Margoles'  Income  tax  case  himself  was  later 
indicted  on  two  counts  of  failure  to  file 
income  tax  returns,  the  former  federal  official, 
Mathew  Corry,  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  20  days  in  Jail. 


GIVE  THEM  A  CHANCE  AT  FREEDOM 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  are 
talking  about  the  3  million  Jews  presently 
trapped  inside  Russia.  We  are  all  aware 
of  what  the  real  situation  is  in  this  case. 
Only  the  world  looks  the  other  way  and 
makes  believe  they  don't  exist. 

Their  desperate  efforts  to  be  heard  are 
the  best  evidence  of  what  is  happening  to 
them.  We  carmot  call  ourselves  a  com- 
passionate, humanitarian-inspired  na- 
tion if  we  continue  to  ignore  their  at- 
tempts to  free  themselves. 

It  is  vital  that  some  practical  method 
be  foimd  to  ease  the  way  to  freedom  for 
some  of  these  brave  souls.  Further,  such 
an  attempt  should  call  the  bluff  of  the 
leaders  of  Soviet  Russia,  who  persist  in 
pretending  that  all  is  well.  Their  Jewish 
citizens  are  happy,  thank  you,  say  they, 
clapping  a  heavy  hand  of  repression  over 
their  attempt  to  speak  out. 

So  I  support  the  measure  originally 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  that  would  allow  some 
of  them  to  escape  with  our  help.  All  we 
would  have  to  do  is  provide  30,000  special 
refugee  entry  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who 
would  be  permitted  to  leave  and  who 
evinced  a  desire  to  come  here.  We  would 
challenge  Russia  to  let  them  go.  We 
would  show  them  and  the  world  there  is 
a  place  for  them  to  come  for  refuge. 

Presently  they  cannot  be  admitted,  be- 
cause the  entire  annual  refugee  quota  for 
the  Elastem  Hemisphere  stands  at  10,200, 
and  it  is  continually  oversubscribed. 

There  is  much  past  precedent  for  such 
action.  In  the  past  we  have  passed  unique 
legislation  allowing  groups  of  refugees  to 
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enter  under  special  quotas  such  as  are 
provided  for  in  this  measure.  After  the 
1956  Hungarian  uprising,  30,000  Hun- 
earian  refugees  entered  the  United  States 
under  such  a  dispensation.  In  1968. 10,000 
Czechoslovaklan  refugees  immigrated  to 
America  under  another  such  piece  of 
unique  legislation. 

Up  to  today,  a  minimum  of  565,000 
Cubans  have  come  to  live  in  the  United 
States  under  special  dispensation  by  our 
Government. 

The  30,000  such  visas  would  allow  per- 
secuted Jews  to  leave  a  nightmare  of 
Soviet  discrimination  and  bigotry.  After 
all  who  knows  such  treatment  for  a 
longer  time  and  in  so  many  places  than 
do  the  Jews?  Shall  this  Nation,  founded 
as  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  turn  its 
back  upon  these  heartrending  pleas 
from  innocent  people?  Have  we  come  so 
far  down  the  road  from  our  heritage 
and  national  memories?  I  pray  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  can  do  no  less. 
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names  were  graciously  supplied  me  by 
Mr.  Virgil  D.  Penn,  Jr.,  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
Philadelphia  Lodge  No.  5: 


POLICE  OFFICERS  MEMORIAL 
WEEK 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  respectfully  request  that  the  Con- 
gress take  time  today  to  observe  and 
honor  Police  Officers'  Memorial  Week, 
which  runs  from  May  9  through  15.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  police  officers  throughout 
America  are  honoring  their  brothers  who 
have  fallen  in  the  line  of  duty,  protecting 
Americans  against  violence  and  crime. 

This  is  a  hard  time  for  the  pohceman 
in  America.  No  matter  what  he  does,  it  is 
wrong.  During  past  weeks  here  in  Wash- 
ington, we  have  seen  a  masterly  restraint 
in  the  face  of  an  overt  attempt  to  shut 
down  the  city.  There  was  very  little  vio- 
lence, no  serious  injury,  no  shutdown  of 
the  city.  Yet  all  we  hear  are  outcries 
against  "illegal  arrest  procedures"  and 
"fascist  tactics."  Since  when  are  quiet 
arrests  of  people  breaking  the  law  fascist 
tactics? 

Policemen  are  overworked.  They  are 
underpaid.  They  live  in  constant  fear  for 
theh'  lives.  Their  families  never  know 
whether  Daddy  will  be  home  or  not.  And 
their  reward?  Scorn,  abuse,  ostracism. 
They  are  called  "pigs,"  and  receive  almost 
no  cooperation  from  any  segment  of  so- 
ciety. 

I  think  we  should  pause  this  week  and 
consider  the  great  debt  we  owe  these 
men.  In  spite  of  inadequate  resources  and 
manpower,  they  are  fighting  valiantly  to 
stem  an  Increasing  tide  of  crime.  They 
hold  fast  to  the  values  of  our  society,  and 
contribute  strongly  to  its  stability.  They 
give  of  their  time  and  energy  to  a  multi- 
tude of  charitable  causes — Police  Athletic 
League,  Boys  Clubs,  and  so  forth. 

Some  of  these  men  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  society — their  lives.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  the  following  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  These 


Name 


Date    Location 


Don  Beckstead Feb.    7,1971    Arizona. 

James  Keeton do Do. 

Harold  Hamilton Oct.   19,1970    Calilomia. 

Brian  McDonnell Feb.  16,1970  Do. 

Richard  P.  Radetich June  19, 1970  Do. 

EricA.  Zelms Jan.     1,1970  Do. 

GeorgeAlleyn Apr.    6,1970  Do. 

Raymond  Carpenter Feb.  17,1970  Do. 

William  R.  Court Feb.  13,1970  Do. 

WalterFrago Apr.    6,1970  Do. 

Roger  Gore do Do. 

James  Pence,  Jr do Do. 

Nathan  Seidenber J Oct  23,1970  Do. 

Joseph  Brodnick M»y     1,1969  Do. 

Charles  Lagasa Feb.  11,1971  Do. 

Leonard  Christiansen Api.    3.1971  Do. 

PaulC.  Tee). do Do. 

Richard  Morris Mar.  13,1969  Do. 

David  H.  Rose Feb.  20,1971    Washington,  D.C. 

Glen  Fisher Mar.  11,1971  Do. 

Victor  Butler  Feb.  19,1971    Florida 

Roland  Lane  II May  23,1970  Do. 

Raymond  Espinoza May  26,1970    Illinois. 

Edgar  Bronson Feb.    2,1971  Do, 

Melvin  Galloway Ma.  21,1971  Do, 

Richard  Gillmore Mar.  20.1971  Do. 

Marshall  J.  Urimer Feb.  21,1971    Indiana 

John  J.  Streu do Do. 

Walter  Schroedur Massachusetts 

Paul  Begin Oct  25,1969  Do. 

Butch  Crampton Jan.  15,1970    Michigan 

Robert  Gonser Aug.    8.1968  Do. 

Michael  Czapski Mar.  29, 1969  Do. 

Chief  William  Lewis Apr.  29.1970  Do. 

Carl  Lindbergh May  26,1969  Do. 

William  Slappey Mar.  11,1970  Do. 

Joseph  Souiliere- Dec.    3,1970  Do. 

RobertStevens Apr.  29,1970  Do. 

Carter  Wells. May  23,1969  Do. 

Stanley  Rapaski Jan.   10,1969  Do. 

Sgt.  Edward  Wolski Aug.    5,1968  Do. 

Richard  Woyshner Jan.  24,1970  Do. 

OmerReygert Sept  22, 1969  Do. 

Darnel  Ellis Feb.    3,1971  Do. 

BenWalker Apr.    6,1971  Do. 

Roger  Rosengren 7    Minnesota. 

GeorgeHeim Jan.   16,1970    Maryland. 

Henry  Mickey Mar.  24,1970  Do. 

Donald  Sager Apr.  24,1970  Do. 

Larry  Minard,  Sr Aug.  17,1970    Nebraska. 

Joseph  Brameyer June  21, 1970    New  Jersey. 

John  Burke SepL30,1970  Do. 

RobertPerry July     1,1970  Do. 

George  Rennle Oct     5,1970  Do. 

Joseph  O'Neill Oct     7,1970    New  York. 

Horace  Lord Feb.  19,1971  Do. 

Joseph  Picciano Feb.  15,1971  Do. 

Robert  Bolden Jan.  22,1971  Do. 

Patrick  Canavan SepL  7,1970  Do. 

Maurice  Erbin Oct   13,1970  Do. 

George  Murphy Oct  22,1970  Do. 

Michael  Paolilfo Sept  23, 1970  Do. 

Miguel  Sirvent- May  25,1970  Do. 

Lawrence  Stefan* May  28.1970  Do. 

Henry  Tustin Nov.    9,1970  Do. 

George  Frees Apr.    6.1971  Do. 

Wilbert  Downey Dec.    1,1969    Missouri. 

Ronald  McGraw May    4,1970    North  Carolina. 

Lewis  Robinson do.  .         Do. 

Det.  James  Boevingloh Jan.  23,1970    Missouri. 

W  F  Chasteen  Feb.  21,1971    South  Carolina. 

Thomas  Hakaim... Apr.    9,1971    Ohio. 

Bill  Walker Feb.  18,1971    Oklahoma. 

Leo  Newton ''"'-  .iiA"  »     ''"l 

Gary  Rosenberger. 1970    Pennsylvania. 

Ross  F.  Bracken July  15.1968  Do. 

William  Lackman Oct   17,1968  Do. 

David  Ellerbee Nov.    1,1968  Do. 

Charles  Reynolds Oct  26,1969  Do. 

Frederic  Clone Jan.  30,1970  Do. 

Harry  Davis Apr.    6,1970  Do. 

Frank  Von  Colin Aug.  29, 1970  Do. 

JohnMcEntee Feb.  20,  97  Do. 

Joseph  Kelly Feb.  21.197  Do. 

William  Otis Mar.    4,1971  Do. 

GeorgeSutman July     5,1969    NewJersey. 

George  Schultz .-'^Si  ;„ir         R"' 

loseph  Manteparro Apr.  23,1971  Do. 

Milligan  Ray  Burke ,         7    TeiMS. 

LeonGriggs Jan.  21,1970  Do. 

Robert  Wayne  Lee Jan.  31, 1971  Do. 

Bobby  Mayo Feb.  28,1971  Do. 

Samfniante Feb.  15,1971  Do. 

William  Reese do Do. 

A.  J.  Robertson <'<';-.-;;;-         S'' 

Don  Arnold Dec.  23,1969  Do. 

Guy  Meyers July  24,1970  Do. 

RobertShipp Jan.  13.1970  Do. 

HughSchwartz Oct     5,1970    West  Virginia. 

WilburHayes May     4,1971     Kentucky. 

JohnSchafer do Do. 
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This  is  but  a  partial  hst  of  American 
policemen  who  have  lost  their  Uves  over 
the  last  2  years.  Many  more  have  died, 
imsung  heroes  of  a  war  that  is  no  less 
deadly  than  the  one  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
pause  a  moment  in  tribute  to  these  men, 
and  to  their  brave  families. 


REX3ULATORY    BUNGLING    BY    THE 
ICC 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently been  reading  a  book  entitled  "The 
Regulators,"  written  by  Louis  M.  Kohl- 
meier,  Jr..  which  takes  a  long,  hard  look 
at  our  regulatory  process.  In  Chapter  7 
Mr.  Kohlmeier  relates  the  famous  yak  fat 
case,  which  is  a  classic  example  of  reg- 
ulatory bungling  on  the  part  of  the  ICC. 
For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  that 
landmark  episode,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Kohl- 
meier's  book  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Regulatory  Bungling  by  the  ICC 
One  day  in  March  of  1965,  Hilt,  who  had 
studied  transportation  in  and  graduated 
from  college,  was  home  in  Nebraska,  work- 
ing with  his  dad,  who  owned  Hilt  Truck 
Line,  He  had  spent  most  of  the  day  in  tbe 
office,  performing  the  onerous  chore  of  typ- 
ing a  new  rate  schedule  on  frozen  pKjtatoes. 
meat  and  grain  products.  The  document  had 
to  be  mailed  off  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washlng1»n. 

Any  ICC  tariff  is  a  bore,  except  possibly  for 
the  few  "tariff  experts"  who  study  the  ICC's 
Hiinutely  detailed  tariff  regulaUons  as  a  life- 
time occupation.  Once,  when  Hilt  had  to 
type  a  tariff  covering  rates  for  almost  every- 
thing carried  by  Hilt  Truck  Une — a  company 
of  respectable  size  operating  in  nineteen 
midwestern  states — the  job  covered  ninety 
pages  and  took  nearly  a  month.  On  this  day, 
he  had  particular  reason  to  be  annoyed. 
Some  weeks  earlier  Hilt  Truck  Line  had 
sought  to  cut  some  rates  on  frozen  potatoes, 
meat  and  grain  products,  but  after  that 
tariff  had  been  typed  and  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, a  number  of  big  railroads  had  protested 
to  the  ICC  that  Hilt's  rates  were  too  low.  As 
a  result,  the  ICC's  Board  of  Suspension  had 
8'jspended  the  rate  cuts,  telling  Hilt  Truck 
Line  it  could  not  put  them  Into  effect  unless 
it  proved  they  were  legal. 

Tom  Hilt  was  an^y.  The  railroads  had 
claimed  Hilt  Truck  Une's  new,  low  rates 
were  lower  than  the  company's  costs,  and 
therefore  Illegal.  Hilt  felt  he  was  in  a  better 
position  than  the  railroads  or  the  IOC  to 
know  what  his  costs  were  and  he  knew  the 
company  could  make  money  hauling  frozen 
potatoes  or  almost  anything  else  at  a  rate 
of  about  33  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Hilt 
Truck  Line  had  wanted  to  cut  the  frozen 
potato  rate  only  to  about  42  cents,  from  60 
cents.  "The  ICC  is  a  railroad  lover,"  he 
grumbled. 

Rather  than  going  through  all  the  co«t 
and  trouble  of  fighting  the  railroads.  Hilt 
Truck  Line  had  decided  to  abandon  the  rate 
cut.  So  Tom  was  typing  out  the  new  tariff, 
putting  the  rates  on  frozen  potatoes,  meat 
and  grain  products  back  up  where  they  had 
been.  After  he  had  typed  the  last  line,  rals- 
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Ing  the  frozen  p>otato  rate  back  up  to  50 
cents,  he  added  something  new: 

YAK  FAT,  Omaha  to  Chicago.  Rate:  45 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  to  become  ef- 
fective April  11,  1965.  The  yak  fat,  he  con- 
tinued, had  to  be  shipped  In  minimi  m 
quantities  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  {tiro 
truckloads).  But  Hilt  Truck  Line  would  in- 
cept yak  fat  In  glass  or  metal  containers,  In 
barrels,  boxes,  palls  or  tube. 

Then  he  mailed  the  new  tariff  off  to  Was  h- 
Ington,  seven  pages  all  legal  and  officlul- 
looklng.  Tom  HUt's  yak  fat  rate  was  di,ly 
clocked  tn  at  the  ICC  as  "Hilt  Truck  Line, 
Inc.,  Tariff  MP-ICC  7,  third  revised  page 
62,  Item  1810,"  and  sent  on  Its  way  from  tde 
mall  room  through  the  hushed,  governmer  t- 
green  corridors  to  the  sixth  floor  Pubic 
Tariff  Pile  Room  where  the  "tariff  watcheis" 
spy  to  make  sure  that  nobody  undersells 
anybody.  A  sharp-eyed  railroad  man  quiet- 
ly spotted  "yak  fat"  and  dispatched  a  coin- 
munlque  to  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Cota- 
mlttee,  a  large  rate- fixing  office  maintain^ 
by  railroads,  Including  railroads  with  tracts 
between  Omaha  and  Chicago  that  comp*  te 
with  Hilt's  trucks. 

Before  March  was  out,  the  Western  Trunk 
Line  Committee's  formal,  fully  document  k1 
complsJnt  was  In,  requesting  the  ICC  to  sxis- 
pend  the  yak  fat  rate  because  It  was  patent- 
ly below  cost  and  therefore  Illegal.  The  ra  1- 
roads  cited  the  commission's  own  decision 
In  a  case  titled  "Paper  Articles  from  Atlanta 
to  Cincinnati,  314  ICC  715  (716)."  ExhlMt 
A,  attached,  purported  to  show  In  some  detj  Jl 
that  Hilt's  yak  fat  hauling  costs  added  up  bo 
63  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  therefore  t  le 
45  cent  rate  would  mean  an  18  cent  loss.  E  c- 
hlblt  B  compared  a  railroad  rate  of  63  cen  s, 
not  on  yak  fat,  but  on  comparable  traffic. 

On  April  7,  the  Board  of  Suspension  — 
five  experienced  employees  to  whom  the  Cor  i- 
misslon  had  delegated  the  power  to  block  ra  te 
cuts  and  Increases — voted  to  suspend  yak  fi  t. 
In  the  Board's  defense.  It  Is  only  fair  to  no  te 
that  It  was  a  particularly  busy  day,  wl'  h 
thirty  suspension  applications  to  be  act  id 
upon. 

"It  appearing,"  the  board's  order  said  n 
what  now  became  a  federal  case.  Dock  it 
M-19432.  the  yak  fat  rate  may  be  "unjust 
and  unreasonable  In  violation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  ...  It  Is  ordered  th  it 
an  Investigation  be.  and  It  Is  hereby.  Insti- 
tuted .  .  ."  Two  days  later  Commlsslonfer 
Howard  Preas  Issued  a  full-fledged  order  n 
M-19432.  getting  the  Investigation  under  wi.y 
and  giving  Hilt  thirty  days  to  make  an  opei  i- 
Ing  defense  of  yak  fat.  By  mld-Aprll  the 
growing  file  on  M-19432  Included  a  letttr 
with  which  the  railroads  Informed  the  ICC 
they'd  formed  a  yak  fat  arguing  committee, 
on  which  were  represented  some  of  the  big- 
gest names  In  western  railroading:  the  Bu  ■- 
llngton,  the  Rock  Island.  Chicago  Orel  it 
Western,  the  North  Western,  Milwaukee  Road 
and  the  nUnols  Central. 

They  never  had  the  chance  to  swing  Ini  o 
action.  The  thirty  days  Commissioner  Frei  s 
had  given  Hilt  to  begin  Its  defense  pass«d 
and  of  course  the  opening  statement  never 
arrived.  The  ICC  and  the,  railroads  by  no  n 
suspected  they  were  being  hoaxed.  Appai  - 
ently  not  sure,  but  anxious  to  be  done  wit  ti 
yak  fat,  the  commission  issued  an  order  stai  - 
Ing  that  Hilt  had  been  "afforded  ample  oj  - 
portunlty"  but  had  failed  to  sustain  tte 
burden  of  proving  Its  rate  legal.  M-19432  wi  s 
closed. 

Hilt  Truck  Line  never  had  hauled  any  ya  t 
fat.  and  never  Intended  to.  Tom  Hilt  nev«r 
heard  of  a  truck  line  or  a  railroad  that  had. 
But  he  had  heard  of  a  yak.  There  was  one  1  [j 
the  Pioneer  Park  Zoo  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
a  rather  skinny  sjjeclmen  of  the  wild  ox 
native  to  Tibet,  although  he.  or  she.  the 
zoo  keeper  was  not  sure,  was  not  for  rendei  - 
Ing. 

Tom  Hilt  wanted  only  to  prove  that  "the 
railroads  will  protest  anything  and  the  ICO 
will  go  along."  He  did,  at  perhaps  great^ 
personal  risk  than  he  realized.  The  victimized 
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ICC  dusted  off  "ntle  18  of  the  n,S.  Code 
which  states  quite  clearly  that  the  filing  of 
false  or  fraudulent  representations  with  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  government 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  $10,000  fine  or  five 
years  In  Jail,  or  both.  But  young  Tom  was 
saved  by  the  XCC's  acute  embarrassment, 
which  prosecution  could  only  have  made 
worse. 

The  sooner  forgotten,  the  better.  Yak  fat 
was  but  a  ripple  upon  the  bureaucratic  sea. 
The  railroads  were  as  anxious  to  forget  it  as 
the  commission.  The  trucking  Industry 
wasn't  laughing  very  hard  because  it  plays 
the  rate  game  too,  even  If  Its  tariff  spies 
aren't  quite  as  well  organized  as  the  rail- 
road's watchers.  And,  except  for  a  few  barge 
lines  that  also  play,  a  few  trade-paper  re- 
porters and  an  occasional  associate  profes- 
sor of  economics  from  some  mldwestern  uni- 
versity, nobody  else  pays  much  attention  to 
what  the  ICC  says  and  does.  Forgotten  It 
was! 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  THE 
STATES  PROM  IMPOSINO  INHER- 
ITANCE TAXES  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 
SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COt-OBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
their  eagerness  to  find  new  sources  of 
revenue,  a  number  of  States  have  sought 
to  impose  their  inheritance  t&x  on  civil 
service  survivor  annuities.  A  number  of 
State  courts  have  ruled  that  such  benefits 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  inheritance 
taxes  because  the  deceased  Federal  em- 
ployee, who  receives  a  reduced  benefit  to 
provide  his  survivor  with  an  annuity, 
does  not  ovm,  control,  or  possess  the  sur- 
vivor's benefit  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Instead,  the  benefits  pass  directly  to  the 
survivor  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  States  from 
imposing  inheritance  taxes  on  civil  serv- 
ice survivor  annuities.  I  am  doing  so  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado  and  the  courts  of  other 
States  which  have  held  that  the  survivor 
armuity  cannot  properly  be  called  a  part 
of  the  decedent's  estate. 

Second,  the  imposition  of  the  inher- 
itance tax  in  this  instance  operates  in 
an  unusually  harsh  fashion.  "Typically, 
the  tax  works  this  way.  The  monthly 
amoimt  of  annuities  is  multiplied  by  12 
and  the  result  is  multiplied  by  the  life 
expectancy  of  the  deceased  civil  serv- 
ant's survivor.  That  amount  is  then  in- 
cluded in  the  inheritance  and  the  tax 
must  be  paid  immediately. 

In  the  case  of  a  survivor  who  is  65 
years  of  age  with  a  life  expectancy  of 
about  14  years,  it  often  will  be  impos- 
sible to  pay  the  tax  without  having  to 
obtain  a  loan.  The  result  is  tragic.  Per- 
sons for  whom  provision  has  been  made 
suddenly  become  indebted.  The  annuity, 
for  which  they  are  eligible  as  a  result  of 
the  decedent's  having  taken  reduced 
benefits  during  his  lifetime,  becomes  an 
albatross  rather  than  the  basis  for  a  dig- 
nified retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  encourage  indi- 
viduals in  taking  the  initiative  toward 


providing  for  their  own  retirement. 
Those  who  do  so  should  not  be  penalized 
These  are  the  individuals  who  will  not 
become  public  charges  in  their  retire- 
ment because  of  the  fact  that  they  de- 
ferred a  portion  of  their  incomes  during 
their  working  years.  Their  efforts  should 
not  be  dashed  in  the  unending  search 
for  additional  public  funds. 

My  bill  win  end  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  liability  of  survivor  annui- 
ties for  inheritance  taxes.  It  will  estab- 
lish uniform  treatment  for  all  civil  serv- 
ice survivors  without  their  having  to 
utilize  their  limited  resources  in  State- 
by-State  litigation,  and  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration. 


WHAT  IS  AMERICA?  ONE  CITIZEN'S 
VIEW 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12   1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica, the  land  we  love,  means  many  differ- 
ent things  to  each  of  its  citizens.  Re- 
cently, Mrs.  Bemice  Harness  Ezra,  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  expressed  beautifully 
what  this  land  means  to  her  in  her  col- 
umn, "Confidentially  Yours,"  which  ap- 
pears in  Covenant  Courier,  the  monthly 
parish  publication  of  Covenant  Presby- 
terian Church  in  West  Lafayette. 

Mrs.  Ezra's  article  is  such  a  thing  of 
beauty  that  it  deserves  far  wider  circula- 
tion beyond  the  confines  of  her  own 
church  community.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  like  to  share  her  thoughts  with  my 
colleagues  and  with  all  America. 

The  article  follows : 

CONFTOSNTIALLT     YOUKS 

(By    Bemice    Harness    Ezra) 

What  then.  Is  America? 

To  the  peoples  of  the  world,  America  is  a 
mecca,  but  to  Americans  it  Is  Texas.  Florida 
and  the  rugged  coast  of  Maine.  It  is  the  rich 
fiat  lands  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and 
the  bareness  of  Arizona  desert  lands;  the  se- 
quoias of  the  Rockies,  the  flr  trees  of  the 
frozen  northland,  and  the  plains  that  sweep 
out  against  the  East  and  cross  the  mighty 
Mississippi;  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, Niagara  Palls  and  Yellowstone.  It  Is 
Williamsburg  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  Virginia;  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the 
Golden  Gate.  And  the  whispering  of  a  lone- 
some   pine. 

America  Is  science  fairs,  great  universities 
and  also  little  one-room  schools  in  the  back- 
woods hills  of  Kentucky  and  of  Tennessee; 
fraternities  and  sororities,  football  games  end 
scantUy-clad  majorettes  prancing  in  a  freez- 
ing rain;  Picasso  and  Grandma  Moses;  the 
singing  of  Christmas  carols  and  also  the 
echo  of  Indian  women  walling  on  the  hill- 
tops for  their  dead. 

America  is  the  double-shovel  plow  and  the 
McCormlck  binder  in  museums,  and  it  Is 
the  cornplcker,  the  combine  and  10,000  dairy 
herds  in  modern  scrubbed  and  lighted 
stanchion  rovra.  It  Is  a  million  acres  of  ri- 
pened wheat  and  great  spans  of  green  hybrid 
com  "laid  by"  at  the  end  of  June.  It  Is  little 
towns  and  villages  which  never  seem  to 
grow  and  never  die,  and  It  is  cities  that 
reach  out  like  crabgrass  and  eat  up  the 
fields  and  meadows  all  around.  It  Is  limou- 
sines and  comnacts,  and  a  Jet  plane  whisking 
you  across  the  sea;  a  capsule  orbiting  the 
earth  and  the  sudden  crash  of  the  sound 
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K.rrier  being  broken  above  your  head;  a 
J^eaele  perched  on  a  mountain  peak  and 
iS^antelope  leaping  there  from  crag  to  crag. 
u^  the  circus,  the  beauty  contest,  race 
H«tR  and  baseball  all  the  summer  through; 
S^tHck  Henry,  Paul  Revere,  the  Declaration 
rf  independence  and  a  Fourth  of  July  pa- 
1a7  It  is  Labor  Day  with  Its  speeches; 
^ksglvlng  Day  with  its  feasts  and  It  Is 
^voice  of  Lincoln  saying,  "Four  score 
ind  seven  vears  ago.  our  fathers  brought 
Jorth— "  burned  Into  the  memory  of  every 

''^America  is  the  boat  show,  the  automobile 
ghow  your  Congressman;  the  President  of 
these'  United  States  and  Old  Glory  with  50 
blazing  stars  upon  a  field  of  blue.  It  Is  spot- 
less hospitals  everywhere,  but  It  Is  also  dis- 
ease and  poverty  and  dirt;  the  bounteous 
cuUlne  of  the  rich  and  insufficient  food  on 
the  tables  of  the  poor.  It  is  Disneyland,  tele- 
vision World  Fairs  and  a  trip  to  the  zoo. 
It  Is  hidden  traUs  hugging  close  dovm  to 
our  rivers,  and  it  is  6.000  miles  of  milk- 
white  highway  stretching  out  from  sea  to 
sea  It  is  memory  of  the  Gay  Nineties  with 
a  Puritan  meeting-house  dimly  outlined  In 
the  background,  and  though  our  country's 
cradle  gently  rocked  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  map,  the  rocking  soon  became  the 
covered  wagon,  the  bucking  broncho.  Dia- 
mond Jim  Brady,  Buffalo  BUI  and  the  homed 
steer  of  the  old  "wUd  and  woolly"  west. 

America  is  an  old  box  In  the  attic  with 
the  cancelled  check  for  a  lad's  tuition,  his 
grmy  induction  certificate  clipped  to  the 
government  telegram  which  read:  We  regret 
to  Inform  you — and  though  the  earth  spun 
round  and  round  you.  you  kept  on  breathing. 
So  you  wrapped  It  all  in  the  queer  souvenir 
he  "sent  you  from  the  far  South  Seas.  And 
you  wonder  If  war  vrill  ever  end.  This  Is 
somehow  mixed  up  with  the  hearts  that 
beat  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  men 
who  died  at  Valley  Forge.  You  feel  so  help- 
less about  It  all.  And  you  are. 

Today,  America  Is  the  strong  arm  of  pity 
teaching  out  to  succor  all  the  world,  but 
it  is  also  thousands  of  church  steeples  reach- 
ing high  to  God  In  our  own  weakness  and 
our   need. 

All  this  and  so  many  things  more  beyond 
the  counting,  make  up  for  us.  America  the 
Beautiful,  land  that  we  love. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

try  will  continue  to  await  with  faith  and 
courage  the  time  when  freedom  shall  be 
restored  to  them. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION   AND  EQUAL 
PROTECTION 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10  the  national  holiday  of  the  Ru- 
manian people  was  observed.  It  Is  a  day 
marked  by  three  historic  events. 

On  May  10,  1866,  after  a  long  struggle 
to  acquire  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
sovereign,  the  Rumanian  peoples  founded 
the  Rumanian  monarchy. 

Then  on  May  10.  1877,  the  principal- 
ity of  Rumania  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Empire. 

Finally  on  May  10, 1881,  the  Rumanian 
peoples  raised  their  nation  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom  opening  a  prosperous  era 
which  lasted  for  more  than  six  decades. 

During  all  the  following  years,  Ruma- 
nians have  cherished  May  10  as  their 
national  holiday,  have  continued  it  as  a 
sacred  tradition  and  now  as  a  protest 
against  Rumania's  enslavement  and  an 
expression  of  hope  in  its  liberation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Rumanian 
people  in  their  captive  homeland  and 
those  of  Rumanian  ancestry  in  this  coun- 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  conclusion  of  an  article  en- 
titled "Sex  Discrimination  and  Equal 
Protection:  Do  we  need  a  Constitutional 
Amendment?"  from  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  of  April  1971.  This  is  the  second 
of  two  articles. 

The  article  follows: 

Sex  Discrimination  and  Equal  Protkction: 
Do  We  Need  a  CoNsmxpnoNAL  Amxnd- 
MENT — Part  2 

n.    CONORESSIONAl.    ACTION SPECITIC    l.«aiSI.A- 

TION  VERSUS  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

If  Judicial  action  to  remedy  the  evils  of  sex 
discrimination  seems  unlikely  in  the  near 
future,  Congress  should  either  enact  legisla- 
tion or  Initiate  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment process.  In  choosing  between  these  al- 
ternatives, Congress  mvist  carefully  evaluate 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each; 
the  choice  between  them  undoubtedly  will 
Influence  the  scope  of  substantive  reform. 
A.  Legislation 
It  reformers  want  to  sweep  away  the  legal 
roadblocks  to  sexual  equality,  congressional 
legislation  will  have  to  reach  deep  Into  the 
well  of  state  law,  where  most  legal  dis- 
crimination lies.  Such  areas  as  property, 
criminal,  and  family  law  are  traditionally 
regarded  as  reserved  to  the  states.  Hence  the 
question  Is  one  of  congressional  power  to  leg- 
islate In  these  areas;  Congress  has  two 
buckets  with  which  it  might  plumb  the  well: 
the  commerce  clause  and  section  five  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

WhUe  the  Congress  has  successfully  exer- 
cised the  commerce  power  to  provide  some 
remedy  for  sexual  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, and  while  recent  Judicial  decisions 
have  Imposed  few  limits  on  the  scope  of  the 
commerce  power,  there  Is  serious  question 
whether  Congress  can  reach  the  remaining 
problems  through  the  commerce  clause.  In- 
heritance, marriage,  and  divorce  are  so  tenu- 
ously related  to  Interstate  commerce  that  the 
validation  of  congressional  attempts  to  con- 
trol them  under  the  commerce  clause  would 
effectively  remove  all  limits  on  the  power  of 
the  federal  leglslatiire.  The  courts  might  well 
refuse  to  go  so  far;  Congress  too  might  hesi- 
tate to  exercise  such  power. 

The  other  possible  source  of  congressional 
power  Is  section  five  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  UntU  recently,  a  number  of 
commentators  felt  that  under  this  clause 
Congress  could  go  beyond  Judicially  deter- 
mined violations  of  equal  protection  and  It- 
self perceive  and  remedy  discriminations  In 
state  law.  Under  this  theory,  for  example, 
Congress  could  determine  that  state  Inheri- 
tance laws  discriminate  against  women  and 
could  provide  a  corrective  mechanism.  This 
Term,  however,  in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  a  congressional 
statute  enacted  under  this  theory  which 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  eighteen  In  all  state 
and  local  elections.  One  of  the  opinions  In 
Mitchell,  relying  on  an  analysis  oT  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
Indicated  that  Congress"  power  to  Invade 
areas  reserved  to  the  states  Is  greater  when 
the  evil  legislated  against  Is  race  dlscrlmlna- 
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tlon  than  when  It  seeks  to  remedy  any  other 
equal  protection  problem.  Another  opinion 
suggested  that  congressional  power  Is  limited 
to  legislating  In  areas  where  there  Is  a  pre- 
existing (i.e.,  court-determined)  violation  of 
equal  protection.  While  these  opinions  ex- 
pressing a  restrictive  view  of  congressional 
power  to  pass  remedial  section  five  legisla- 
tion In  an  area  like  sex  discrimination  repre- 
sented the  views  of  only  four  Justices,  the 
opposite  and  expansive  interpretation  of  con- 
gressional power  iinder  section  five  also  f SLlled 
to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  Court.  It  Is 
probable,  however,  that  the  "swing"  Justice, 
Justice  Harlan,  leans  toward  a  restrictive 
view.  The  Court's  decision  In  Mitchell  htLS 
made  section  five  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment at  best  a  tenuoxu  basis  for  expansive 
congressional  action. 

If  the  problems  of  congressional  power  can 
be  overcome,  however,  the  advantages  of  a 
legislative  approach  must  be  recognized. 
First,  and  most  Important,  legislation  can 
resolve  particular  problems  without  any  ob- 
ligation to  resolve  the  next  problem  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  Second,  legislation  is 
able  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  no  sex  dis- 
crimination vrtth  competing  values  such  as 
privacy  and  claimed  benefits  of  distinction. 
For  example,  all  women  are  not  in  favor  of 
Invalidating  laws  which  they  feel  give  them 
special  protection  against  exploitation  by 
employers.  The  legislative  process  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  eliminating  some  dis- 
criminatory laws  virithout  siffectlng  these. 
Finally,  legislation  can  easUy  be  modified  in 
the  light  of  experience. 

The  extent  to  which  these  advantages  will 
be  realized,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the 
type  of  statute  Congress  chooses  to  enact.  If 
It  uses  a  broad,  generally  worded  statute, 
much  of  the  specificity  which  Is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  statutory  approach  wUl  be 
left  to  the  courts.  If  Congress  chooses  to 
utilize  more  detailed  statutes,  however,  the 
specificity  of  the  statutory  approach  will  be 
preserved,  but  the  burden  on  a  busy  Con- 
gress will  be  great  and  many  discriminations 
which  affect  only  small  numbers  of  people 
will  inevitably  escape  remedy. 

B.  Constitutional  amendment 
The  most  compelling  argument  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  Is  that,  unlike  a  stat- 
ute. Its  ability  to  reach  deep  Into  the  well 
of  state  law  Is  unquestioned.  Potentially,  It 
can  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  legal  sex 
discrimination. 

An  amendment  has  other  advantages  as 
well.  It  Is  permanent,  highly  symbolic,  and 
guarantees  a  hearing  in  the  courts  for  ev- 
eryone who  claims  to  be  oppressed  by  even 
the  most  obecure  and  seemingly  trivial  legal 
sexual  distinctions.  A  properly  worded 
enabling  clause  could  also  serve  to  Increase 
the  scope  of  congressional  power  to  legislate 
m  area*  otherwlte  reserved  to  the  states. 

In  the  amendment's  very  sweep  and  p>ow- 
er,  however,  lie  its  most  serious  weaknesses. 
Unlike  a  statute.  It  cannot  distinguish  as 
easily  between  those  laws  we  vsrlsh  to  elimi- 
nate and  the  few  we  may  wish  to  keep.  An 
amendment  delegates  to  a  single  Individual 
the  power,  through  the  courts,  to  work  out 
the  details  of  Its  governing  principle,  even 
if  his  views  confilct  with  the  desires  of  a 
majority  of  those  affected.  The  majority  of 
women  may,  for  example,  favor  retaining 
sex-dlstlngulshing  laws  which  restrict  their 
working  conditions  or  protect  their  privacy. 
A  single  dissenting  member  of  the  class 
would,  under  an  amendment,  have  the  po- 
tential power  to  invalidate  such  laws.  In 
catisefi  of  action  brought  by  black  plaintiffs 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  there  has 
been  the  tenable  presumption  that  the  re- 
sults achieved  were  acceptable  to  the  vast 
nimibers  of  people  similarly  situated.  In  the 
area  of  protective  labor  legislation,  at  least, 
no  such  presumption  can  exist  for  women. 
A  broadly  worded  statute,  of  course,  would 
also  delegate  to  a  single  disaffected  individ- 
ual the  power  to  achieve  results  out  of  pro- 
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portlon  to  his  political  power.  If  the  results 
of  such  private  litigation  are  displeasing, 
however.  Congress  can  amend  the  itatute. 
Correcting  the  results  of  Individual  litiga- 
tion under  an  amendment  Is  far  m^re  dif- 
ficult. 

Some  have  claimed  that  ratification  of  a 
new  amendment  dealing  solely  with  tex  dis- 
crimination might  discourage  the  Oo\ict  from 
expanding  the  equal  protection  docvlne  of 
"suspect  classifications"  to  new  area4.  Their 
argument  seems  to  be  that  If  Congreis  takes 
positive  action  to  make  sex  a  suspect)  classi- 
fication, the  Court  will  conclude  that  jit  need 
not  expand  the  equal  protection  clauae  on  Its 
own  Initiative:  whenever  expansion  oecomes 
desirable,  political  pressures  will  forae  Con- 
gress   to    expand    constitutional    protection 
throiigh  the  amendment  process.  Thie  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  Justification  for 
the  judiciary  to  restrict  its  developqient  of 
constitutional  doctrine  merely  becaise  the 
legislature  has  taken  steps   toward  similar 
ends.  Just  as  the  other  branches  of  |overn- 
ment  should  not  view  Judicial  action  as  abro- 
gating their  responsibility  for  constitjutlonal 
Interpretation,   the   Court  should   not  view 
the  actions  of  other  branches  as  abrogating 
Its  primary  responsibility  In  the  fieli.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  could  minimize  toe  risks 
of  a  restrictive  view  governing  in  tMs  par- 
ticular  case   by   specifying   In   the   amend- 
ment's legislative  history,  or  perhapsTln  the 
amendment   itself,   that   ratification   should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  restricting  the  aijtlcula- 
tlon  of  further  "suspect  classificatioi 
A  possible  compromise  blending  th« 
fits  of  constitutional   amendment   ai 
benefits  of  legislation  can  be  suggestj 
sumlng  that  Congress  does  not  want 
den  an  amendment  with  specific  ex( 
yet  wants  to  retain  the  power  to  exei 
tain  laws  from  the  operation  of  the 
ment,  a  proposal  can  be  developed 
passing  both  goals.  A  modified  constititional 
amendment  might  give  Congress  thefpower 
to  exempt  by  statute  specific  state  arid  fed- 
eral laws  from  the  force  of  the  ameniment. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  modified  aimend- 
ment  Is  that,  like  the  more  generallhr  pro- 
posed versions,  It  would  reach  every  asT 
discrimination.  And  while  it  would 
exceptions,  it  would  require  each  exc 
to    be    publicly    debated    and    affli 
enacted.  Unlike  a  piecemeal  leglslatl 
proach,  it  would  begin  with  the  presui 
that  all  discriminatory  laws  are  Invi 
place  the   burden  of  Justification  oi 
who  wish  to  keep  them.  Furthermore, 
proposal  would  not  sacrifice  the  virtue^ 
bolic  and  otherwise,  of  an  amendmei 
The  details  of  such  a  prof)osal  coul^ 
The  power  to  exempt  could  be  exercl! 
fore  or  after  the  Court  acts;  could  ext 
classes  of  laws  (e.g.,  those  promoting  privacy) 
or  to  specific  statutes  only;  could  be  effectu- 
ated by  a  majority  or  some  higher  fete  of 
both  houses  of  Congress;  and  might  or] might 
not  require  the  approval  of  the  President. 
The    procedural    roadblocks    to    exeihptlon 
could  be  varied  In  difficulty  to  confirm  to 
congressional   perceptions  of  the  danger  of 
wholesale  exemptions  which  would  git  the 
amendment's  basic  principle. 

rn.    PROBLEMS   OF   WORDING 

Assuming  that  the  necessary  majorftles  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  determine  th»t  nei- 
ther the  no-further -action  route  nor  Specific 
legislation  Is  likely  to  be  sufficiently  ifespon- 
slve  to  the  problem  of  sex  dlscriml«iatlon, 
they  will  face  the  problem  of  drafting  4  satis- 
factory amendment.  In  the  course  of  debate 
surrounding  the  amendments  proposed]  In  the 
9l3t  Congress,  three  general  Issues  aro^:  the 
wording  of  the  congressional  enabling  (Jlause; 
the  desirability  of  exempting  certain  tlasses 
of  laws  in  the  language  of  the  ameniment 
itself;  and  the  exact  wording  of  the  g)vern. 
Ing  principle. 


vary. 
Id  be- 
nd to 
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As  previously  noted,  recent  Judicial  de- 
velopments may  portend  severe  limitations 
on  Congress'  power  to  reach  sex  discrimina- 
tions in  state  law  under  section  five  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  Assuming  that  Con- 
gress wants  power  to  remedy  sex  discrimina- 
tion analogous  to  its  power  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  remedy  racial  discrimi- 
nation, it  is  essential  to  Include  a  properly 
worded  enabling  clause  in  any  new  amend- 
ment. As  presently  written,  the  enabling 
clause  of  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment reads:  "Congress  and  the  several  states 
shall  have  power,  toithin  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

A  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  word 
"Jurls<Uctlon"  might  require  the  Court  to 
find  Justification  for  Congressional  legisla- 
tion against  the  evils  of  sex  discrimination  In 
some  other  clause  of  the  Constitution,  like 
the  commerce  clause,  rather  than  establish 
the  new  amendment  as  an  Independent 
source  of  power.  Under  this  proposed  version. 
Congress,  through  the  commerce  power, 
might  not  be  able  to  legislate  on  sexual  mat- 
ters generally  considered  to  be  solely  of  state 
concern.  While  such  a  narrow  Interpretation 
may  not  be  compelled,  any  uncertainty  could 
be  avoided  by  substituting  the  language  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment's  enabling  clause, 
which  has  already  undergone  substantial  Ju- 
dicial Interpretation.  Incorporation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  language  in  a  new 
amendment  would  obviate — Justice  Black's 
contention  In  Mitchell  that  Congress  has 
greater  power  to  legislate  In  aresis  reserved 
to  the  states  when  the  evil  sought  to  be  rem- 
edied Is  the  evil  which  motivated  the  amend- 
ment's framers.  Such  an  enabling  clause 
would  also  avoid  the  difficulties  Inherent  in 
Justice  Stewart's  suggestion  in  Mitchell  that 
Congrese  can  only  legislate  in  areas  Judicially 
predetermined  to  violate  equal  protection. 
Obviously,  sex  would  become  such  an  area  by 
the  words  of  the  amendment's  governing 
principle. 

The  second  wording  problem  Involves  the 
desirability  of  including  specific  exceptions 
to  the  governing  principle  in  the  body  of 
the  amendment  itself.  Various  exceptions 
have  been  proposed  to  exclude,  for  exam- 
ple, laws  promoting  privacy  and  the  health  or 
safety  of  women,  and  statutes  involving 
service  In  the  armed  forces.  There  is  little 
to  be  said  for  such  proposals.  In  the  first 
place,  the  governing  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment would  spin  briefly  and  disappear  in 
the  swirling  whirlpool  of  broadly  worded  ex- 
ceptions. Secondly,  courts  would  face  the 
difficult  threshold  problem  of  determining 
the  applicability  of  the  exceptions,  which 
would  detract  from  analysis  of  the  question 
of  discrimination.  Finally,  statutes  falling 
under  the  specific  exceptions  written  Into  the 
Constitution  would  be  Immune  to  future 
judicial  scrutiny  in  light  of  changing  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes. 

Finally,  Congress  must  determine  the 
wording  of  the  governing  principle  Itself. 
Two  alternatives  have  emerged.  The  first 
says  that  "equality  of  rights"  shall  not  be 
denied.  The  second  Is  patterned  after  the 
last  phrase  of  the  first  section  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment:  "Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  on  account  of  sex 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  laws."  Proponents 
of  the  equal  rights  language  are  divided  as 
to  whether  "equality  of  rights"  is  equivalent 
to  "equal  protection"  or  Is  something  dif- 
ferent. 

The  divisions  among  proponents  find  the 
vagueness  of  the  concept  of  "equality  of 
rights"  have  led  to  fears  that  courts  would 
intepret  the  new  amendment,  not  as  a  re- 
quirement for  active  review,  but  as  a  man- 
date to  sweep  away  all  statutory  sex  distinc- 
tions per  se,  with  no  exceptions.  Such  a  per  se 
rule  would  be  undesirably  rigid  because  It 
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would  leave  no  room  to  retain  statutes  which 
may  properly  reflect  Inherent  differences  b«. 
tween  the  sexes  or  statutes  which  promot* 
personal  bodily  privacy.  Even  U  the  "eqmi. 
ity  of  rights"  language  were  adopted,  how. 
ever,  the  fear  of  a  per  se  Interpretation  seemi 
unfounded.  The  equal  protection  language 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  might  have 
been  subject  to  a  per  se  approach,  but,  de- 
spite Judicial  hints  to  the  contrary,  it  ha* 
never  authoritatively  received  such  an  inter- 
pretation. Since  the  cultural  stigma  of  slav. 
ery  Is  greater  than  that  of  womanhood,  and 
since  the  empirical  differences  between  the 
sexes  appear  far  greater  than  those  between 
the  races,  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Court 
extrapolating  from  the  phrase  "equality  of 
rights"  to  require  that  every  sex  distinction 
fall. 

While  the  chance  of  a  per  se  interpretation 
of  the  "equality  of  rights"  language  being 
adopted  is  slight,  the  proponents  of  the  equal 
protection  alternative  argue  persuasively  that 
the  equal  rights  terminology  introduces  an 
unnecessary  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
situation,  as  the  concept  of  equal  rights  has 
no  history,  and  the  concept  of  equal  pro- 
tection seems  sufficient  to  the  task.  To  a 
large  extent,  however,  the  debate  may  be 
much  ado  about  nothing,  since  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  using  either  phrase  will 
compel  the  Supreme  Court  to  adopt  a  stand- 
ard of  active  review  in  evaluating  classiflca- 
tlons  based  on  sex. 


SPEAKER  JOHN  McCORMACK 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  deeply 
gratified  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  yielded  to  me. 

First,  I  wish  to  reiterate  and  reem- 
phasize  everything  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  said  concerning  Lew 
Deschler. 

Second.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  rnost 
appropriate  times  for  all  of  us  to  say 
the  things  that  so  many  of  us  feel  about 
our  previous  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack.  John  McCormack  has 
been  a  friend  of  mine  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  he  was  a  particularly  close 
friend  of  mine  during  the  6  years  that 
I  was  minority  leader  and  he  was  the 
Speaker.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
helpful,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
understanding,  no  one  in  this  body,  in 
my  judgment,  was  a  closer  friend  to  me 
and  a  more  understanding  person  than 
the  distinguished  former  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McCormack. 

This  country  owes  a  great  deal  of  grat- 
itude to  John  McCormack,  not  only  for 
the  days  when  he  was  Speaker,  but  also 
for  the  days  when  he  held  other  ofBces 
in  this  body.  In  so  many,  many  ways  I 
happen  to  think  this  country  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  today.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  him  back  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  am  delighted  that  he  is 
in  good  health. 

All  of  us,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
should  look  upon  John  McCormack  as 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  in  this  era, 
a  man  devoted  to  his  God,  his  country, 
and  his  family. 
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LATEST  SCHOOL  DECREES  ADD 
UP  TO  NONSENSE 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
^^Titing  in  the  May  11,  1971,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  hit  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  comment- 
ing on  his  views  regarding  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  school  desegre- 
gation. It  is  an  excellently  worded  edi- 
torial observation  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  read  it: 

Latest  School  Decrees  Add  Up  to 
Nonsense 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Three  weeks  have  passed  since  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  delivered  Itself  of  opinions  in 
the  school  desegregation  cases,  and  I  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  arriving  late  at  the 
story.  The  press  of  Portugal,  with  deference 
to  Its  editors,  was  not  of  great  help  In  de- 
termining what  the  court  had  said. 

But  neither  are  the  opinions  themselves. 
These  turgid  pronouncements,  combining 
bad  law  with  wretched  style,  add  up  to  the 
poorest  performance  thus  far  from  the 
Burger  court.  The  chief  justice,  principal 
author  of  this  lamentable  mush,  has  many 
good  qualities,  but  none  can  be  discerned 
in  the  murk.  The  pen  of  Mr.  Burger,  sad  to 
say.  Is  filled  not  with  ink,  but  with  library 
paste. 

The  several  Southern  school  cases  that 
were  combined  for  argument  In  October 
had  this  much  In  common:  They  were  in- 
tended to  provide  the  Supreme  Court  an  op- 
portunity for  fashioning  clear  guidelines  to 
lower  federal  courts  in  deciding  upon  deseg- 
regation remedies.  No  such  clear  guide- 
lines emerge. 

At  first  reading,  the  opinions  seem  to  say 
that  anything  goes — busing,  pairing,  clus- 
tering, gerrymandering,  you  name  it;  on 
closer  inspection,  this  is  yes  and  no,  eis  may 
be,  depending  upon  circumstances,  unh- 
hunh  and  provided  that.  "Words  are  poor 
Instruments,"  sighs  the  chief,  "to  convey 
the  sense  of  basic  fairness  Inherent  in 
equity."  True.  But  his  words  are  poorer  than 
most. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  the  court  has 
los-i  Its  way.  The  longer  it  stumbles  about  in 
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the  thickets  of  equity,  the  farther  It  gets 
from  the  benchmark  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. That  is  what  the  famous  Brown  caise, 
17  years  ago,  was  all  about.  The  holding 
then  was  that  the  defendant  states,  by  as- 
signing children  to  school  by  reason  of  their 
race,  were  denying  them  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  What  was  generaUy  under- 
stood was  that  the  court,  in  ordering  an 
end  to  state-imposed  segregation,  was  order- 
ing an  end  to  racism. 

What  wtis  generally  understood  then,  alas, 
cannot  be  generally  understood  now.  The 
Brovtm  decision  of  1954  said.  In  effect,  that 
pupils  could  not  be  assigned  to  schools  by 
reason  of  their  race;  the  opinions  of  April  20 
lay  down  precisely  the  opposite  rule:  Pupils 
must  be  assigned  to  schools  by  reason  of 
their  race.  The  teaching  of  Brown  was  that  all 
children  must  be  treated  equally;  the  teach- 
ings of  April  20  are  thet  some  are  more  equal 
than  others. 

Thus  the  court  affirms,  for  example,  a 
scheme  of  racist  lunacy  solemnly  com- 
pounded for  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  In  North  Carolina.  As  one  minor  facet 
of  this  gem,  300  black  students  must  be 
daily  transported  away  from  the  high  school 
they  normally  would  attend,  in  order  that 
the  racial  mix  may  be  improved  in  Independ- 
ence High  School  some  miles  away.  This 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  approves. 

Yet  such  an  objective  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  co\trt's  own  avowed 
objective,  which  is  "To  see  that  school  au- 
thorities exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  minority 
from  any  school,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
account  of  race."  Unless  words  have  lost  all 
meaning.  It  is  plain  that  the  300  black  pupils, 
members  of  the  racial  minority,  have  Indeed 
been  excluded  from  a  particular  school  "on 
account  of  race." 

So  it  is  back  to  racism.  That  is  about  what 
the   opinions   of  April  20  amount  to. 

We  can  forget  about  the  court's  statement 
a  couple  of  years  ago  that  It  wants  neither 
black  schools  nor  white  schools,  but  "just 
schools."  It  is  not  p»os6lble  to  maintain  "Just 
schools"  when  the  sole  criterion  underlying 
every  decision  Is  the  criterion  of — race. 

So  far  as  the  attainted  Southern  states  are 
concerned,  race  must  remain  the  be-all  and 
end-all.  In  the  selection  of  school  sites,  in 
the  hiring  and  assignment  of  faculty.  In  the 
fixing  of  attendance  zones,  the  local  school 
boards  are  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  until 
proved  innocent.  Lower  courts  are  to  assume 
that  the  boards  are  seeking  deviously  to 
maintain  segregation,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
trial  Judges  to  outwit  them. 

It  Is  a  sad  business  all  around — for  the 
courts,  for  the  children  condemned  to  In- 
sistent   race-oonsclousnees,    for    the    public 
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school  systems  that  inevitably  will  sufier 
through  the  loss  of  public  support.  Tlie  old 
follies  and  evils  of  segregation  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  these  decrees;  they  can  only 
be  exchanged  for  new  follies  and  new  evils. 
This  Is  not  equity;  this  is  nonsense. 


RESULTS  OP  POLL 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  results  of  my  first  tirmual  poll  of 
citizens  in  Ohio's  20th  Congressional 
District  are  now  complete. 

More  than  5,000  citizens  responded,  in- 
cluding 700  high  school  seniors.  I  felt  it 
was  important  to  poll  these  students  since 
their  vote  in  Federal  elections  gives  them 
a  voice  in  how  Congress  decides  these 
issues.  Many  constituents  took  time  to 
write  letters  to  detail  their  views. 

The  results  of  this  poll  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  my  consideration  of 
legislation  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  bring  this  poll  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  be- 
cause I  believe  the  results  emphasize  the 
significant  role  public  opinion  has  played 
in  helping  Congress  decide  such  issues  as 
continued  SST  fimding,  social  security 
increases,  and  Vietnam  troop  with- 
drawal. 

By  a  3  to  1  margin  adults  and  students 
called  for  a  definite  date  for  total  with- 
drawal of  all  troops  from  Vietnam.  Stu- 
dents favored  a  volunteer  army  by  the 
same  margin  and  the  adults  agreed,  with 
slightly  less  enthusiasm. 

A  breakdown  of  results  showed  adults 
and  students  agreed  on  every  question 
but  the  social  security  increase.  Students 
favored  10  percent  while  their  elders  sup- 
ported 15  percent.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  a  generation  gap. 

The  Stanton  poll  showed  strong  sup- 
port for  Federal  revenue  sharing,  welfare 
reform,  wage  and  price  controls,  and  a 
social  security  cost-of-living  Increase. 
The  results  are: 
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Adulb 


Students 


Yet 


No 


Undecided 


Yet 


No 


Undecided 


'•  ^'•°!^^*«  Federal  Government  continue  total  funding  for  development  of  the  supersonic  transport 

I  Should  the  Social  Security  bill  now  before  Congress  raise  beriefits:  

apercent 

10  percent "-I'l"!"^!"!!!!"!"'""!""!'"!.!  '"iri!"']""!"!""!" 

15  percent !.!.!.!!'!!"!"!!!""!'!"!'!.'.!!!.!...! '. 

1  nil,''''''  1*°  ^"^'"^  Government  provide  funds  to  build  a  Cleveland  let  port  in  Lake  Erie? 

I  ^  y""  '>'">'  an  automatic  increase  in  our  Social  Security  laws  each  time  living  costs  go  up  3  percent?. ' 
5.  Do  you  believe  the  President  should  impose  wage  and  price  controls  at  this  tiftie  to  curb  inflation?... 
0.  Do  you  favor  proposed  revenue  sharing  which  would  return  a  portion  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues 

toState  and  local  governments?...   .  

/•  To  reform  the  wettare  system  should  the  Federal  Government: 

(a)  establish  a  minimum  annual  family  income? 

(b)  require  recipients  to  accept  iobs  if  they  are  physically  aMe  to  work? 

>  ck  w ''"' over  the  welfare  program  from  the  States?. 

«  tK^  j3  Hi' ^*''*'^'  Government  subsidize  passenger  rail  service  (Amtrak)? 

inch    i5H!'?*'''^"'""«"'<''»"»'l-«''""t»8f  a""y  be  a  national  goal? 

'u.  Mould  the  United  States  set  a  definite  date  for  total  withdrawl  of  all  troopt  from  Viatnam? 

'  Rgures  rounded  to  nearest  percent  and  do  not  necessarily  add  up  to  100. 
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A  SENSE  OF  NATIONAL  PURt»OSE 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA':  IVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Shaker, 

during  recent  years  while  many  Amer- 
icans have  questioned  the  economic  goals 
and  priorities  of  this  Nation,  t^e  cit- 
izens of  most  other  nations  have  kept 
at  the  top  of  their  priority  lists  the  goals 
of  technological  development,  increases 
in  productivity,  and  the  economic  jgrowth 
necessary  to  bring  their  standard^  of  liv- 
ing up  to  the  levels  our  own  Nation  has 
already  achieved.  Probably  nowhtre  has 
this  been  more  true  than  in  Japan,  where 
industrial  output  during  the  past  20 
years  has  risen  an  average  of  15-|>ercent 
per  year,  compared  with  only  4  percent 
in  the  U.S.  The  Japanese  people  xinder- 
take  their  nation's  economic  growth  and 
development  with  a  national  s«nse  of 
purpose.  They  hope  to  accomplish  this 
national  purpose  through  coooerative 
competition  at  home  and  single-minded 
salesmanship  in  the  world  trading  mar- 
kets. The  result  has  been  the  creation 
of  an  economic  giant  from  the  rubble  of 
World  War  n.  This  growing  economic 
giant  has  already  displaced  American 
trading  predominance  in  a  number  of 
areas  and  threatens  many  others. 

A  new  book  detailing  the  Japanese 
economic  growth,  "The  Emerging  Japa- 
nese Superstate"  by  Herman  Kahn  was 
reviewed  in  the  April  25  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star.  I  believe  the  book  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  therefore  submit  the  review 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  thjs  point 
for  their  attention: 

Japanese  UNmE  To  Grow 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

In  "The  Emerging  Japanese  Sujierstato' 
(Prentice-Hall,  $7.96),  Herman  Kajin  sug- 
geeta,  by  indirection,  what  the  United  States 
haa  lost. 

Kahn,  director  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
lor  research  on  public  policy,  expects  Japan 
to  become,  within  this  decade,  th»  No.  3 
world  power,  behind  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  last  20  years,  Industrial  pKductlon 
in  Japan's  rebuilt  economy  haa  risen  1400 
percent  versus  124  percent  for  the  U.S.  In 
terms  of  annual  growth,  the  respective  rates 
are  15  percent  versua  4  percent  (chart). 

How  remarkable,  considering  that  Japan 
la  a  crowded  Island — with  limited  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources  and  a  population 
density  of  706  persons  per  square  mile  ver- 
sus 54  for  the  U.S.  and  35  for  thf 
Union.  But  It  possesses  that  greate 
natiu*al  resources — an  energetic,  pi 
and  organized  people. 

REQXnXM    FOR    THE    PAST 

Writes  Kahn :  "Japan  la  probably  fche  only 
large  country  In  the  world  In  whlck  almost 
everybody  concerned — management),  labor, 
consumers,  family,  the  general  publlfc — tends 
to  Identify  the  success  of  a  business  ^rm  with 
the  success  of  the  nation  and  with  ihls  own 
Individual  success.  ! 

•'Not  only  18  this  true  of  thoa*  closely 
associated  with  a  Arm,  but  It  alao  somewhat 
resembles  the  situation  In  a  homoge|ioua  s^nd 
closely  knit  community  where  one  tnay  root 
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for  one's  relative  to  win  a  race,  but  If  the  boy 
next  door  wins,  one  has  a  sense  of  sharing 
m  his  triumph." 

These  words  seem  like  a  requiem  for  the 
American  that  was — a  sense  of  destiny  which 
once  welded  people  together  In  competitive 
cooperation. 

After  visiting  the  U.S.  In  the  1830's,  Alexia 
de  Tocquevllle  wrote  that  Americans  "had  a 
lively  faith  in  the  perfectablllty  of  man;  they 
all  consider  society  as  a  body  in  a  state  of 
improvement,  humanity  as  a  changing  scene. 
In  which  nothing  Is,  or  ought  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  they  admit  that  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  good  today  may  be  superseded  by 
something  better  tomorrow." 

Americans  then  were  goaded  by  material- 
istic necessity.  Getting  enough  to  eat,  buying 
adequate  clothing  and  filling  coal  bins 
against  harsh  winters  were  primary  con- 
cerns before  the  affluences  which  followed 
World  War  11. 

In  the  1920s,  a  graduate  of  high  school  or 
college  never  had  any  doubt  about  pxu-pose: 
To  make  a  living.  Earning  a  weekly  pay 
check  was  a  reward  In  Itself.  It  certified 
achievement — the  production  or  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  needed  by  others.  Work 
was  the  acceptable  life  style — whether  In 
business,  the  professions,  or  labor. 

Not  so  today.  Why  be  a  cog  In  a  treadmill? 
"The  Graduate,"  which  portrayed  the  aliena- 
tion and  Indecision  of  Ben,  Just  out  of  col- 
lege with  all  the  honors,  would  never  have 
made  it  with  moviegoers  of  30  years  ago.  The 
film  reflects  modern  youth's  social  disillu- 
sionment. 

Nothing  seems  right:  automobiles,  air,  wa- 
ter, government,  police,  PBI,  Vietnam,  cor- 
porations, business  ethics,  civil  rights,  the 
educational  system,  cities,  the  President,  and 
parental  lUe  style — work,  cocktails,  bridge, 
and  golf. 

In  "The  Economic  Basis  of  American  ClvU- 
Izatlon,"  Professors  Shepard  B.  Clough  and 
Theodore  F.  Marburg  say:  "There  is  a  reali- 
zation that  man  can  be  satisfied  with  hum- 
driun  material  things,  but  that  he  can  never 
have  enough  of  Justice,  order,  happiness, 
beauty,  reverence,  and  understanding — the 
real  stufT  of  civilization.  The  realization  of 
this  great  truth  Is  one  of  the  moat  encourag- 
ing signs  in  the  America  of  today." 

But  this  realization  can  be  all  engulfing. 
When  people  had  a  simple  goal — to  make  a 
living — whatever  contributed  to  that  pur- 
pose was,  per  se,  good.  But  now  we're  inter- 
ested In  social  perfection  and  can't  agree  on 
what  it  is. 

HASrrS    HOLD    vs 

We  pull  apart  in  many  directions  all  at 
once.  Yet,  miraculously — as  If  held  together 
by  inertia — the  system  functions.  Farmers 
produce  crops.  Corporations  manufacture 
goods.  Merchants  distribute  what  consumers 
want  to  buy.  State  and  local  governments 
raise  money  to  provide  services.  Habits  hold 
us  together  even  as  we  pull  apart.  If  only 
it  gives  us  time  to  pull  ourselves  together  I 

We  don't  have  to  learn  from  Japan.  We  do 
have  to  recapture  what  once  we  had:  That 
which  is  so  lacking  In  today's  turbulence  and 
discord — a  sense  of  national  purpose. 


OUR  SUMMER  CRISIS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  exhibited  a  growing  in- 
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sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  minorltleg 
the  poor,  and  the  returning  servicemen! 
Nowhere  has  this  been  made  clearer  than 
in  the  Presidential  vetoes,  and  the  arbi- 
trary withholding  of  funds  voted  by  the 
Congress  for  programs  vital  to  these 
groups.  These  actions,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  increased  unemployment  and 
the  swelling  of  welfare  rolls,  have  been 
followed  by  efforts  to  dismantle  the  0!- 
flce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  cut- 
backs in  the  antipoverty  program.  All  of 
this  has  generated  fears  and  uncertain- 
ties that  are  not  without  cause. 

In  recognition  of  these  critical  un- 
solved problems  facing  the  Nation  today, 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  created  a  Special  SubccHnmit- 
tee  on  Poverty  and  Manpower  Oversight 
to  conduct  field  hearings  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  needs  of  some  of  the 
programs  intended  for  the  poor  as  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  as  amended. 

As  chairman  of  the  specisd  subcommit- 
tee, I  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
approaching  summer  youth  crisis— the 
crisis  within  a  crisis,  the  search  for  sum- 
mer Jobs. 

Despite  creative  efforts,  summer  jobs 
for  youth  will  be  fewer,  but  the  needs 
will  be  just  as  great  if  not  greater  than 
last  year.  My  subcommittee  held  hearings 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
during  the  month  of  April,  and  is  plan- 
ning to  hold  hearings  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  of  the  Nation  as  we  seek  to 
find  ways  of  planning  and  bringing  about 
meaningful  change  to  assist  our  youth  In 
their  growing  struggle  to  improve  them- 
selves and  their  community  through 
summer  employment. 

In  speaking  of  their  needs,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  state  the  factual  sit- 
uation for  the  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
indicated  that  there  were  10.4  million 
young  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21  in  the  labor  force  as  of  March 
1971,  of  which  1.6  million  were  unem- 
ployed. At  the  present,  for  the  black 
youth  in  poverty  neighborhoods,  the  un- 
employment rate  is  44.9  percent. 

With  the  closing  of  schools  for  the 
summer  will  come  an  additional  3.3  mil- 
lion youths  entering  the  labor  force  seek- 
ing jobs.  Many  of  these  will  be  disad- 
vantaged and  some  will  be  imable  to  re- 
turn to  school  in  the  fall  without  having 
obtained  summer  emplo3maent. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
the  League  of  Cities  have  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  Nation's  50  largest  cities, 
seeking  to  discover  how  many  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  job  opportuniUes  they 
could  effectively  use  this  summer,  mean- 
ing Jobs  for  which  they  could  provide 
supervision. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  the  mayors 
reported  a  need  for  641,639  job  oppor- 
tunities. This  is  by  no  means  the  actual 
number  needed  for  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  mayors  requested  this  number  of 
Jobs  for  a  10-week  period. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government 
provided  414,000  Neighborhood  Youtt 
Corps  Job  opportunities.  This  year  with 
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the  President's  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $64.3  milhon,  51.5  million  of 
which  will  go  for  100,000  additional  jobs, 
the  total  Federal  effort  wiU  be  514,000 
job  opportunities. 

In  taking  a  closer  look,  we  find  that 
these  jobs  are  being  provided  for  a  9- 
week  period  instead  of  last  year's  10.  If 
the  program  for  this  year  was  for  a  10- 
week  period,  there  would  be  only  463,000 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  jobs  instead 
of  the  614,000  which  is  in  reality  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  earning  power  of  those  youths 
involved.  The  program  as  it  now  stands 
then  only  reflects  a  negligible  increase  of 
49,000  jobs  over  last  year's  414,000. 

in  truth,  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $144,628,359  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  641,639  jobs,  a  conservative 
figure  of  the  number  presently  needed. 

It  is  time  to  expose  the  illusions  of  job 
availability  in  the  private  sector  which 
in  reality  is  almost  nonexistent.  This  has 
been  used  for  too  long  to  justify  the 
present  low  input  into  the  program.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  competing  with  each 
other,  our  youth  must  compete  with  the 
increasing  number  of  imemployed  adults, 
many  of  whom  are  heads  of  households. 
The  overall  imemployment  rate  has  in- 
creased from  4.5  percent,  last  year's  level, 
to  the  present  6  percent.  Surely  this  indi- 
cates that  this  is  not  the  time  for  reduc- 
tions in  so  vital  an  area. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  when  you  look 
at  figures  like  10.4  million  and  13.3  mil- 
lion, you  are  looking  not  just  at  statistics, 
but  at  the  number  of  yoimg  Americans 
seeking  a  chance  to  work  and  earn  an 
honest  dollar. 

When  you  think  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  these  numbers  who  are  dis- 
advantaged, our  best  efforts  at  bringing 
funding  at  least  to  the  641,639  level  be- 
ing sought  amounts  to  only  a  few  drops 
in  a  bucket.  Surely  we  carmot  afford  to 
do  less. 

I  urge  you  to  look  at  this  problem  in 
your  cities  as  I  am  sure  it  exists  just  as 
in  mine,  and  I  urge  you  after  taking  that 
look  to  do  all  in  your  power,  just  as  I 
shall,  to  support  a  meaningful  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  this  program. 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ENDS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  authorized  $600  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  progrsmas  of  transporta- 
tion needs  in  the  coimtry. 

We  have  entered  a  critical  period  of 
need  for  mass  transit  systems  in  the 
United  States — more  and  more  automo- 
biles clog  the  highways,  adding  to  the 
highway  death  toll  and  the  pollution 
problem;  cities  find  themselves  without 
funds  to  operate  public  transit  systems, 
leaving  the  elderly  and  poor  no  mode  of 
transportation;  and  those  areas  that  have 
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studied  to  develop  new  and  Innovative 
systems  that  might  help  alleviate  the 
crisis  we  face  in  transportation  find 
themselves  unable  to  get  these  badly 
needed  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mass  transit  funds 
which  Congress  allowed  amoimted  to 
only  $600  million.  This  amount  Is  little 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  shameful  that 
the  administration  has  seen  fit  to  with- 
hold some  $200  million  of  these  funds 
which  are  so  sorely  needed.  It  should  be 
the  goal  of  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
let  the  President  know  that  these  funds 
are  needed  and  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
leased. 


'COURTESY  AND  DEATH— A  DIFFER- 
ENCE OF    2  WEEKS" 
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it  takes.  Just  as  It  took  guts  for  Officers  Hayes 
and  Bchaefer  to  risk  certain  dangers  every 
day. 

Fighting  crime  Isn't  only  the  business  of 
law  enforcement  officers.  The  police  can't  do 
the  whole  job  alone.  They  must  have  our 
cooperation. 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16,  I  was  a  passenger  in  an  automobile 
that  became  stalled  on  a  Louisville  street. 
With  the  assistance  of  Officers  Schaffner 
and  McKinney  of  the  Louisville  Police 
Department  in  car  525,  we  were  able  to 
push  the  stalled  vehicle  to  the  curb.  The 
oflBcers  then  drove  us  to  my  home  where 
I  telephoned  a  towing  service.  I  expressed 
publicly  my  appreciation  to  the  officers 
and  the  Louisville  Police  Department 
through  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

On  May  2, 1  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
two  LoulsvlUe  ixtlicemen,  Wilbur  Hayes 
and  John  Schaefer,  Jr.,  had  been  killed 
while  investigating  a  burglary.  This  news 
proved  doubly  tragic  to  me  when  I 
learned  that  the  two  slain  officers  were 
using  the  above-mentioned  vehicle — car 
525 — in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Station  WAVE-TV  in  Louisville  issued 
an  editorial  on  May  4  in  regard  to  the 
slaying  of  these  two  gallant  officers.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  that  commentary  be 
placed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point. 
Wavs-TV  EorroRiAL 

Two  young  LoulsvlUe  policemen,  WUbur 
Hayes  and  John  Schaefer,  Jr.,  were  murdered 
last  weekend.  They  were  on  duty  at  the  time, 
apparently  investigating  a  biirglary.  Some- 
body shot  them.  The  evidence  indicates  they 
had  no  chance  to  defend  themselves. 

We  at  WAVE  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  families  of  Officers  Hayes  and 
Schaefer.  We  hope  their  kUlers  are  soon 
brought  to  justice. 

The  shootings  occurred  late  Sunday  night. 
Several  residents  of  the  area  say  they  heard 
the  gunshots.  But  nobody  called  police  head- 
quarters. One  resident  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  was  afraid  to,  even  though  he  sensed 
that  something  was  wrong. 

This  is  another  Instance  where  the  fear 
of  retaliation,  or  just  not  wanting  to  get  In- 
volved, may  have  given  the  killers  what  ttiey 
needed — time  to  get  away.  Even  one  caU  to 
the  police  department  might  have  meant 
the  difference  in  capturing  the  criminals 
quickly. 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  crime.  If  we  really 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  of  law  and 
order,  then  we're  going  to  have  to  have  the 
guts  to  do  It.  Because  that  is  sometimes  what 


A  BLUE  RIBBON  PANEL  REPORT- 
UNCERTAIN  FUTURE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  (H) 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALJFOaNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  vast  in- 
creases in  Soviet  strategic  military  forces 
have  not  been  confined  solely  to  the  area 
of  land-based  ICBM's.  The  Soviet  sub- 
marine force,  already  three  times  as  large 
as  ours,  will  contain  20  Y-class  ballistic 
nuclear  submarines — similar  to  our  Po- 
laris— by  June  of  this  year  and  will  sur- 
pass the  United  States  in  total  numbers 
of  Polaris  type  missile  carrying  subma- 
rines sometime  in  1974. 

These  Soviet  ballistic  submarines  al- 
ready pose  a  dire  threat  to  our  strategic 
bomber  force;  the  increment  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  which  accounts  for  36  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  megatonnage  on  day-to- 
day alert  and  55  percent  of  the  total 
megatonnage  assigned  to  all  our  stra- 
tegic systems.  Because  of  the  extremely 
short  warning  times  associated  with  mis- 
siles laimched  from  these  submarines, 
currently  on  station  off  both  our  east 
and  west  coasts,  we  are  moving  our 
B-52's  further  inland  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  give  them  the  time  necessary 
to  get  off  the  ground  in  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

Even  with  this  inland  relocation  pro- 
gram, the  prelaunch  survivability  of  our 
bombers  is  becoming  increasingly  open 
to  question. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  deployment  of 
weapons  geared  to  destroy  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  on  our  own  soil,  the  Soviets 
are  pressing  ahead  on  antiballistic  mis- 
sile defense.  These  strategic  systems  are 
designed  to  Intercept  and  destroy  our 
missiles,  including  our  Polaris-Poseidon 
submarine  laimched  missiles  which  rep- 
resent 8  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  alert 
megatormage,  which  might  survive  a  first 
strike. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  recently 
armounced  that  construction  of  four  new 
ABM  complexes  around  Moscow  had 
been  observed.  Construction  of  the  first 
four  complexes  of  the  Moscow  area  ABM, 
known  as  the  Oalosh  system,  was  com- 
pleted in  1968.  Further  construction  was 
delayed  pending  development  of  a  new 
Improved  missile  interceptor  which  was 
being  tested.  This  new  ABM  interceptor 
is  apparently  now  ready  for  deployment. 

Many  military  analysts  feel  that  as 
soon  as  the  Soviets  finish  construction 
of  six  radar  sites,  known  as  "Hen  House 
Radars,"  and  integrate  these  radars  with 
already  deployed  SA-5  surface-to-air 
missiles,  these  missiles  will  have  the  abil- 
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ity  to  knock  down  incoming  ballistic 
missiles.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  director  o : 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  ha; 
confirmed  that  should  this  intemettini; 
occur,  the  SA-5  would  have  considerabli  i 
capability  to  do  just  that.  This  would  iii 
effect  increase  the  number  of  Soviet  ABA : 
interceptors  by  approximately  1.200 — all 
at  one  blow. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  is  plod- 
ding along  in  construction  of  oiu"  Safe- 
guard ABM,  the  first  site  of  which  will 
not  even  be  operational  until  late  1974 . 
Even  now  it  is  recognized  that  should 
Soviet  momentum  in  strategic  military 
preparations  continue,  the  Safeguard 
system  by  itself  will  not  provide  adequat ; 
protection  for  oxir  Minuteman  force  an(  1 
a  new  "hard  site"  system  will  have  t> 
be  installed  to  augment  it. 

These  facts  imderline  another  treml 
which  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
members  identified  as  contributing  to 
our  rapid  decline  to  the  status  of  a  sec  - 
ond  rate  power.  The  United  States  ha^ 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  posture  of 
nuclear  superiority  in  favor  of  a  rougli 
parity  which  is  fast  becoming  marked 
inferiority.  As  the  Panel  put  it; 

The  U.S.  Is  now  face-to-face  with  th  s 
fruits  of  this  unUateral  strategic  arms  slow  • 
down. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  recently 
confirmed  this  panel  finding  in  no  un- 
certain terms  at  a  press  conference  I 
weeks  ago: 

We  have  been  In  a  period  of  almost  mora  - 
torlum  since  1967  on  new  strategic  weapons 
deployment.  That  was  the  time  that  the  last 
Polaris  went  forward;  that  ws«  the  time  tha  t 
the  last  of  the  Mlnutemen  deployments  wer  s 
approved.  We  have  not  come  forward  wit:  \ 
any  new  bombers.  I  think  you  can  charac- 
terize the  Soviet  activity  as  momentum; 
our  activity  has  been  almost  moratorium. 

This  failure  to  engage  in  necessar,- 
strategic  force  construction  is  known 
in  laymen's  terms  as  unilateral  disarma  - 
ment. 

Many  otherwise  intelligent  people, 
dazzled  by  the  simplified  notion  of  over  - 
kill,  do  not  see  the  point  in  regaining 
and  maintaining  strategic  superiority 
They  determine  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Soviets  will  not  attack  b*' 
counting  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads we  possess  and  distributing  then, 
in  their  mind,  across  the  Soviet  Unioi 
and  then  totaling  the  damage.  They^ 
tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
behind  a  Soviet  first  strike,  a  purpose 
clearly  revealed  by  the  type  and  quan- 
tity of  weapons  the  Soviets  are  deploy- 
ing, it  to  prevent  us  from  actually  beinj 
able  to  deUver  these  warheads. 

A  good  analogy  which  illustrates  the 
fallacy  behind  the  overkill  myth  was 
drawn  by  Drs.  Possony  and  Poumelle 
in  their  new  book  "The  Strategy  of  Tech- 
nology": 

Mere  possession  of  thermonuclear  weapors 
is  not  enough  to  deter  war;  nor  will  the 
"just  possessed  weapon"  win  a  war  if  dd- 
terrence  falls.  Any  high  school  biology 
teacher  can  manufacture  and  store  In  a 
refrigerator  of  medium  size  enough  bot^i- 
llsm  toxin  to  kill  every  vertebrate  creatuie 
on  the  globe  a  thousand  times  over,  but  1'  e 
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has  not  thereby  stopped  war.  avoided  de- 
feat, or  ensured  victory.  Deterrence  weapons 
must  be  deliverable  after  an  enemy  strike — 
they  must  get  off  the  ground,  penetrate  the 
enemy  defense,  and  destroy  the  target.  If 
technology  brings  forth  ways  to  negate  the 
defender's  arsenal  before  It  can  be  delivered, 
only  one  nation  will  be  destroyed  In  war. 


May  12,  1971 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
WORLD'S  REFUGEES:  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANCIS    L.    KELLOGG 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  the  Honorable  Francis  L. 
Kellogg,  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Refugee  and  Migration 
Affairs,  addressed  the  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Immigration  and  Citi- 
zenship Conference  in  New  York.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  United  States  and  the 
world's  refugees,  Mr.  Kellogg  ably  dis- 
cusses how  the  U.S.  Government  seeks 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  refugees  all  over 
the  world.  The  program  is  somewhat 
unique  in  that  it  relies  heavily  on  the 
cooperation  and  coordinated  efforts  of 
private  volunteer  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  This  kind  of  activity  points  up 
not  only  the  effectiveness  of  a  joint  en- 
deavor of  this  nature,  but  also  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit  which  remains  a  strong 
expression  of  the  American  character. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
this  most  enlightening  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Kellogg  on  April  23,  "The  United 
States  and  the  World's  Refugees." 

I  commend  to  my  coUeagues  these  sig- 
nificant remarks  which  I  am  certain 
wiU  be  of  interest  to  them ; 

The  UNrrED  States  and  the  World's 

Refugees 

(Remarks  by  Francis  L.  Kellogg) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Rodlno,  the 
Honorable  Bernard  Ostry — Under  Secretary 
of  State  of  Canada,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Members  and  Friends  of  the  American  Im- 
migration and  Citizenship  Conference: 

Although  I  am  no  stranger  to  this  group, 
this  Is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
come  before  you  as  an  apptolnted  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Government.  Since 
I  am  among  friends,  I  shall  waste  none  of 
your  time  attempting  to  solicit  your  support 
for  the  government's  activities  on  behalf  of 
refugees — you  have  amply  demonstrated  It 
through  years  of  moral  and  material  effort. 

What  I  propose  to  do  instead  is  to  sum- 
marize for  you  my  concept  of  the  govern- 
ment's and  my  job,  as  I  see  It  today. 

Under  delegated  authority  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  I  pertoTra  the  functions 
vested  In  him  under  the  Migration  and  Re- 
fugee Assistance  Act  of  1962  and  I  act  on 
his  behalf  In  all  refugee  and  migration  mat- 
ters. This  position  Is  thus  the  focal  point 
within  the  United  States  Government  for  all 
matters  affecting  it  or  affected  by  it  in  the 
areas  of  refugees  and  migration.  Moving  out- 
ward to  your  own  realm  of  Interest,  I  am 
responsible  for  our  government's  liaison  in 
this    field    with    intergovernmental    bodies, 


voluntary  agencies,  other  organizations  and. 
Importantly,  the  public. 

What  does  this  role  really  encompass? 
This  is  the  question  I  have  asked  myself  and 
will  continue  to  ponder  if  I  am  to  fulfill  a 
useful  function  on  behalf  of  our  govern- 
ment. Primarily,  our  government  must  do 
everything  in  Its  power  to  continue  Its  tradi- 
tion of  providing  a  refuge,  a  home,  a  future 
to  persons  fieelng  persecution  In  their  own 
lands,  to  sufferers  from  war  or  disaster  who 
are  displaced  in  this  world.  We  must  sup- 
port actively  those  countries,  multi-national 
groups,  private  organizations  and  citizens 
who  carry  the  burden  of  assisting  refugees. 

American  concern  over  the  plight  cf  ref- 
ugees everywhere  In  the  world  has  its  origin 
in  our  people  at  large  and  Is  voiced  in  the 
most  purposeful  manner  by  their  spokesmen 
in  the  Congress.  Their  interest  is  clear  and 
has  been  set  down  for  the  record  in  the 
form  of  legislation  creating  broad  relief  pro- 
grams for  refugees  in  many  countries,  as 
well  as  liberal  provisions  for  the  admission 
of  refugees  into  the  United  States.  Effective 
as  present  legislation  is,  these  concerned 
lawmakers  are  constantly  searching  for  new 
ways  to  meet  the  challenge  of  refugee  prob- 
lems. I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  your 
recognition  today  of  the  key  role  of  the 
Honorable  Peter  Rodlno,  whose  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  refugees  and  of  providing  a  new 
homeland  for  them  in  our  country  is  out- 
standing. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  at  least  about  the 
close  collaboration  of  all  concerned  agencies 
In  the  United  States  Government  In  the  work 
of  planning  for  and  dealing  with  refugee 
problems.  As  an  outstanding  example,  the 
monumental  task  performed  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  under 
the  capable  direction  of  its  Commissioner, 
has  been  instrumental  in  clearing  the  way 
into  the  United  States  for  refugees  of  all 
descriptions.  Especially  effective  is  the  INS- 
administered  "conditional  entry  program", 
which  facilitates  an  annual  influx  of  more 
than  10,000  refugees  from  oppression  In  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East  and  Hong  Kong. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  a  few  points 
about  the  role  of  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  humanitarian  assistance.  For  many 
years,  but  especially  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  the  generosity  of  the  American 
people  has  found  its  outlet  through  a  large 
number  of  private  voluntary  agencies  whose 
pvupose  is  to  alleviate  human  needs  abroad. 
These  services  Include  Interim  care  and 
maintenance  and  resettlement  assistance  to 
refugees  from  persecution,  war,  or  natural 
disaster,  as  well  as  maternal  and  child  care, 
education,  family  planning,  agriculture, 
health,  nutrition,  community  development, 
and  many  other  services  intended  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life.  In  the  past  year,  the  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
have  provided  these  services  In  over  100 
countries,  representing  a  cost  approaching 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  their  own  funds.  Some 
contribute  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  countries  abroad  and  some  serve 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  security  concerns,  but 
the  basic  motivation  of  all  is  to  assist  less 
fortunate  people  around  the  world.  The  vol- 
untary agencies  work  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Government,  host  governments, 
and  international  organizations.  Frequently, 
they  obtain  subventions  and  financial  sup- 
port from  countries  or  International  orga- 
nizations under  grants,  loans,  or  contractual 
arrangements. 

At  times  questions  are  raised  as  to  why 
the  private  voluntary  agencies  are  necessary 
and  why  could  they  not  be  dispensed  with 
In  favor  of  government  operations  or  those 
of  specialized  international  organizations. 
My   answer   Is   that   the   voluntary   agencies 
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oerform  unique  and  effective  services  over- 
lL  among  which  are  the  following: 

1  '  The  private  agencies  represent  varied 
»nd  soeclal  Interests  of  groups  of  the  Amerl- 
cln  people,  and  what  they  do  arises  spon- 
taneously from  American  generosity  and  hu- 
mnltarlan  instincts.  Their  variety,  geo- 
sTaohic  distribution  and  purposes  are  as 
broad  and  diverse  as  the  complex  groups 
and  interests  they  represent.  Their  services 
renect  the  natural,  honest  humanltarlanism 
of  Americans  whatever  their  political  per- 
suasions, and  they  relieve  the  government 
of  many  functions  which  It  would  otherwise 
nave  to  carry  out  alone. 

2  Voluntary  agency  services  are  humane 
and  people-to-people  In  nature.  They  are 
the  point  of  contact  with  those  in  distress. 
They  provide  counseling  and  services  in  a 
warm,  human  manner  and  establish  rapport 
with  the  individual.  No  amount  of  govern- 
ment or  international  organization  assistance 
can  provide  this  personal  approach.  Volun- 
tary agency  services  fill  In  the  gaps  where 
bureaucracy  cannot  operate  effectively.  In  this 
country,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  In  Scan- 
dinavia, or  other  nations  where  vast  funds 
are  spent  on  highly  developed  social  welfare 
programs  by  the  government,  there  are  still 
many  people  who  are  not  reached  by  official- 
dom or,  if  reached,  not  in  a  warm,  human 
way.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  still  have 
the  complex  of  relief  agencies  working 
through  the  "community  chest"  and  other 
private  campaigns.  There  are  of  course  gov- 
ernment drug  or  alcoholic  centers,  but  it  is 
the  Salvation  Army  which  picks  up  and  aids 
the  addict  or  the  drunk  on  the  street.  This 
pattern  is  duplicated  by  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies working  overseas. 

3.  Governments  and  International  organi- 
zations, with  their  large  and  complex  struc- 
tures and,  shall  I  say,  "specialized"  personnel, 
can  never — by  their  nature — operate  as  effi- 
ciently, effectively,  or  economically  as  the 
voluntary  agencies.  These  organizations  do 
a  prodigious  amount  of  work  with  a  small 
number  of  modestly  paid  personnel,  both 
American  and  local.  They  also  have  the  bene- 
fit of  many  volunteer  unpaid  workers.  They 
contribute  a  large  amount  of  cash,  medicine, 
food,  clothing  and  other  supplies,  and  they 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  specialized  services, 
including  vocational  and  language  training, 
immunization  programs,  refugee  processing 
and  the  like.  With  their  individual  religious, 
ethnic,  or  special  interest  backers,  they  can 
focus  on  those  groups  of  refugees  or  other 
distressed  persons  In  a  way  that  government 
cannot. 

4.  In  the  refugee  field,  a  solid  pattern  of 
cooperation  between  governments  and  volun- 
tary agencies  has  developed  over  the  years, 
and  the  pattern  is  being  extended  rapidly  to 
other  fields.  Prom  the  time  of  its  first  efforts 
»fter  World  War  n,  the  U.S.  Government, 
both  Independently  and  as  a  participant  In 
International  organizations,  has  utilized  the 
voluntary  agencies  for  refugee  assistance.  The 
agencies  handle  "Initial  reception"  where  the 
refugee  can  be  greeted  by  a  person  who  speaks 
his  own  language  or  is  of  his  own  faith  or 
national  origin.  They  provide  emergency 
housing,  food,  clothing,  medical  assistance. 
TJey  advise  the  refugee  as  to  whether  he 
should  emigrate  from  or  stay  In  the  country 
or  asylum.  He  is  counseled  on  the  best  re- 
settlement and  visa  opportunity  to  suit  his 
own  skUls  and  Interests.  The  agencies  help 
flll  out  the  complex  immigration  forms  and 
follow  through  with  United  States  or  foreign 
consular  authorities.  They  provide  health 
examinations  and  treatment  for  the  refugees 
to  enable  them  to  meet  immigration  require- 
ments. The  agencies  help  obtain  loans  or  free 
transportation  to  the  new  homes  and  arrange 
for  their  air  or  sea  transportation.  In  the 
meantime,  in  the  countries  of  resettlement, 
la  the  U.S.  or  elsewhere,  the  agencies  have 
been  busy  using  their  local  contacts  to  find 
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sponsors  among  relatives,  friends,  or 
churches.  They  locate  employers  who  wUl 
guarante  Jobs  and  as  necessary  provide  Initial 
housing.  In  some  cases,  the  refugees  are  wel- 
comed with  fully  equipped  apartments,  new 
clothes,  and  a  stocked  refrigerator ! 

5.  Such  services  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  or  other  governments  to 
provide.  How,  for  example,  could  the  U.S. 
Government  duplicate  the  Incredible  net- 
work maintained  by  Catholic  groups  which 
have  churches,  priests,  and  parishioners  in 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  refugees 
seek  asylum  and  In  most  of  the  countries  In 
which  they  eventually  resettle?  The  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Government  of  duplicating  this 
network  with  government  personnel  would 
be  prohibitive. 

In  summary,  the  benign  phenomenon  of 
voluntary  agency  assistance  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home  has  become  an  Indispensable 
part  of  the  social  fabric  of  our  nation.  In- 
dispensable for  many  reasons  but  primarily 
because  the  agencies  represent  humanltar- 
lanism. They  provide  the  essential  element 
of  compassionate  human  concern  without 
which  the  services  could  not  and  would  not 
be  provided. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
directly  administers  the  "U.S.  Refugee  Pro- 
gram" and  the  "Par  East  Refugee  Program" 
and  participates  actively  In  the  Intergovern- 
mental Conmilttee  for  European  Migration. 
In  addition,  we  are  strong  supporters  of 
special  programs  In  troubled  areas  such  as 
the  UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  In  the 
Middle  East  and  virtually  aU  emergency  ef- 
forts which  provide  shorter-term  assistance, 
such  as  those  under  the  aegis  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  "Protocol  Relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees",  we  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  carry  out  Its  provisions  as 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  this  context,  we  work 
closely  with  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  It  is  my  observa- 
tion, based  on  personal  experience,  that  no 
more  benevolent  and  constructive  Influence 
exists  m  the  world  today  In  the  refugee  field 
than  that  of  the  UNHCR. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  very  special 
effort  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  persons 
displaced  by  war  and  disaster  In  South  Viet- 
nam. "Vletnamlzatlon"  has  been  making 
vital  strides  In  this  particularly  constructive 
field,  as  well  as  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  cope  success- 
fully with  Its  Internal  refugee  problem. 

A  life  of  oppression  in  nearby  Cuba  has 
caused  a  voluntary  refugee  movement  of 
unparalleled  proportions.  As  a  result,  large 
numbers  of  Cubans  In  other  Latin  American 
countries,  in  Spain,  and  especially  In  the 
United  States  have  grown  enormously.  The 
Cubans  who  have  come  to  our  country  have 
already  made  material  contributions.  Be- 
cause of  this  special  situation,  these  Cubaris 
are  the  single  group  of  refugees  who  receive 
U.S.  Government  assistance  to  settle  Into 
their  new  life  here.  Spain  and  the  other 
countries  of  asylum  for  Cuba  have  fulfilled 
an  important  function  In  extending  hospi- 
tality to  Cuban  refugees.  We  are  not  able  to 
predict  how  long  the  Cuban  Government 
will  permit  the  departure  of  refugees  or 
how  It  Intends  to  regulate  the  fiow  to  differ- 
ent geographic  areas.  We  do  not  consider  that 
the  doors  of  the  United  States  are  closed  to 
Cubans  In  Spain  wishing  to  come  here.  They 
are  all  eligible  for  consideration  for  Immi- 
grant visas,  and  those  who  have  Immediate 
relatives  In  the  United  States  are  eligible 
for  "priority  visas"  or  "pre-parole  documen- 
tation". The  United  States  is  a  substantial 
contributor  to  those  international  agencies 
which  are  assisting  the  Government  of  Snain 
in  dealing  with  its  growing  Cuban  refugee 
population,  already  amounting  to  some  15.000 
persons.  ICEM,  for  example.  Is  engaged  In 
Identifying  those  who  possess  special  skills 
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and  wish  to  lead  a  new  life  in  a  third  coun- 
try. The  UNHCR  provides  short-term,  im- 
mediate resettlement  assistance  to  needy 
Cubans  upon  their  arrival  in  Spain. 

The  continent  of  Africa  has  provided  the 
world  with  an  unprecedented  birth  of  na- 
tions, an  Incalculable  heritage  of  ancient 
cultures,  notable  contributions  to  world 
statesmanship  and.  perhaps  Inevitably,  hu- 
man tragedy  as  well.  Independence  brought 
states  whose  boundairles  were  drawn,  arbi- 
trarUy  In  many  cases,  by  colonial  powers  long 
ago.  without  sufficient  regard  to  cultural  and 
ethnic  groupings,  languages,  and  economic 
potential.  Enmities  originating  thus  some- 
times result  in  internecine  strife  of  the  most 
tragic  variety  and.  with  it,  refugees.  Civil  wars 
in  Sudan  and  Nigeria  are  only  the  most  obvi- 
ous examples.  Whereas  the  Government  of 
Nigeria  has  done  ail  in  its  power  to  achieve 
reconciliation  and  has  met  with  signal  suc- 
cess, in  Sudan  the  tragedy  goes  on. 

International  and  private  agencies  have 
made  generous  contributions  toward  relief 
and  resettlement.  In  other  countries,  of  Afri- 
cans displaced  by  conflict  and  natural  dis- 
asters. The  United  States  Government,  while 
urging  African  and  international  solutions 
as  vastly  preferable  to  taking  a  direct  hand, 
has  for  years  been  in  the  forefront  of  these 
humanitarian  efforts. 

Our  goverimient  has  long  been  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  made  It  clear  on  numerous  occasions 
that  we  would  do  everything  possible  to  fa- 
cilitate their  resettlement  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  We  have  supported,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  the  efforts  of  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  various  voluntary 
groups  to  assist  this  group  of  i>eople. 

World  changes,  the  labor  pains  of  inde- 
pendence and  development.  Inevitably  bring 
new  contingencies,  new  strife,  new  tragedy. 
We  wCTe  able  swiftly  to  provide  real  and 
necessary  assistance  to  refugees  after  the 
Initial  shock  of  the  1956  Hungarian  revolt 
and  the  events  of  August  1968  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. We  will  attempt  to  anticipate  where 
potential  trouble  spots  may  be  In  the  future. 
Thus,  we  must  keep  abreast  of  world  events — 
and  a  bit  ahead  of  them,  where  possible. 
Though  we  do  not  have  It  In  our  power  be- 
nignly to  Influence  coming  events,  we  can 
do  our  very  best  to  avert  or  alleviate  resultant 
suffering  and  dislocation. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  press,  our 
mall,  and  widely  expressed  public  Interest, 
that  there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
whole  spectrtim  of  refugee  problems.  The 
voluntary  agencies  have  played  a  vital  rcrte 
In  bringing  this  about.  Our  government's 
interest  In  refugee  matters  Is  significant 
only  Insofar  as  It  reflects  the  will  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  can  succeed  only  with  their 
sympathy  and  support. 


"LEST  WE   FORGET" 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  out-of-sight, 
out-of-mind  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today  more 
than  1,550  American  servicemen  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  these  men  have  not  forgotten,  and 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  our  countrymen  across  Amer- 
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ica  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all  baen 
are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  our 
number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the  nan^e  of 
one  of  the  missing. 

Col.    Norman    M.    Green,    UJS.    Air 
Force,    XXX-XX-XXXX,    Colorado    Springs 
Colo.  Married  and  the  father  of  tfiree 
children.  Graduate  of  George  Wash&ng 
ton  University.  Officially  listed  as  D(iiss 
ing  January  9,  1968.  As  of  today,  Collonel 
Green  has  been  missing  in  actio<i  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  1,218  days. 


COMPANY   SPENDS   $100,000  TO 
RIFY  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 


PU- 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  lime 
when  the  Nation  is  so  concerned  ajout 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  when  pri- 
vate industry  has  come  under  attack 
from  some  quarters  for  not  doing  its 
share  in  the  fight  against  pollution,  it 
is  good  to  read  of  an  industry  which  t  ikes 
pollution,  and  its  own  responsibility  to 
its  community,  seriously. 

Proctor  Silex,  Inc.,  has  spent  ihore 
than  $100,000  recently  in  Moimt  iiiry 
N.C.,  a  city  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, in  an  effort  to  clean  up  industrial 
waste  and  provide  an  environment  of 
higher  quality  for  all  the  people  of  the 
community. 

This  is  indeed  a  commendable  action. 
and  one  which  I  am  pleased  to  share  vith 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Further  details  of  this  admirable  e:  fort 
are  included  in  a  page  1  story  publii;hed 
in  the  April  30,  1971,  edition  of  the 
Moimt  Airy  News. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  the  text  of  this 
article  in  today's  Record,  and  I  oope 
that  the  example  that  Proctor-SilexJhas 
set  will  be  followed  by  other  industries 
in  other  parts  of  the  country :  I 

COMFANT   SPKNDS  tlOO.OOO  TO   PURIFT   I^US- 

TKiAi.  Wastk;  Joins  Battle  on  PoLnnfON 

Pollution  ot  the  land,  air,  and  waterils  a 
oontroverslal  subject  these  days — one  wtiich 
aotn»  Individuals  and  buslneaees  totally  Ig- 
nore while  others  attempt  to  prevent  or  icur- 
tall. 

Proctor-aiex,  Inc.,  one  of  Mount  Alry's 
larger  Indiutrlee,  Is  making  a  huge  stride 
in  the  direction  of  antl-pollutlon.  Thoualmds 
of  gallons  of  water  used  dally  In  the  manu- 
facture of  toasters  and  toaster  ovens  d^ring 
the  chrome  plating  process.  This  water  con- 
tains soap.  adds,  and  allcali  which,  '^hen 
discharged  into  the  sewer  or  a  stream,  wpuld 
add  greatly  to  contaminations  and  pollu- 
tants. ! 

The  plant  has  had  a  manual  S3rsteib  of 
Improving  to  some  extent  the  water  iised. 
termed  by  plant  manager  Charles  Dugger  as 
"inadequate".  Approximately  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  officials  Inaugurated  a  proje^  to 
Improve  that  system. 

More  than  $100,000  has  been  spent  on  c»n- 
sultant's  fees,  special  monitoring  equipment 
tanJcs,  and  a  building  to  house  the  system. 
Hal  Brlntie,  a  chemical  engineer  who  has 
been  with  Proctor-Sllez  nearly  14  years,  ex- 
plained, "The  system  Is  capable  of  treating 
18.000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  and,  while 
It  Is  not  perfect,  the  water  Is  as  clean  as  jthat 
in  the  river." 

Blnse  water  oontalnlng  oils  and  chemicals 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  diverted  into  a  tank  where  floating  oil 
and  debris  is  separated,  stored  in  containers 
and  eventually  removed  to  the  city  dump. 
The  remaining  chrome  bearing  water  Is 
treated  to  change  the  chrome  to  hydroxide, 
which  Is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  then 
pumped  into  a  60,000  gallon  settling  tank  60 
feet  long,  14  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.  The 
tank  slopes  at  the  bottom  to  let  solids  settle. 
These  solids  are  transferred  to  equipment 
similar  to  a  cream  separator  where  centrif- 
ugal force  separates  heavier  parts  from 
water.  The  solids  are  hauled  to  a  landfill,  the 
water  Is  sent  to  the  creek. 

Automatic,  except  for  the  addition  of 
chemicals  in  the  treatment  tank,  the  system 
is  supervised  during  the  day  shift  by  Larry 
Brannock  while  a  plating  foreman  checks 
during  the  night  shift  to  see  that  piunps  are 
working. 

Brannock  keeps  a  check  on  the  various 
meters  and  recorders  which  keep  a  constant 
reading  on  the  Ph  (acid  or  alkali)  condition 
of  the  water.  A  reading  of  7.6  Is  neutral  and 
effort  Is  made  to  keep  it  between  seven  and 
eight.  This  results  in  a  discharge  of  waste 
water  not  too  acid,  not  too  alkaline. 
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THE  FIGHT  TO  BLOCK  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  A  BULK  MAIL  PAdLTTY 
IN  THE  PORT  SNELLLNG  STATE 
PARK  AREA 


emlc 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
certain  additional  heartening  develop- 
ments in  the  fight  to  block  construction  of 
a  bulk  mail  facility  on  68  acres  of  land 
in  the  historic  Fort  Snelling  State  Park 
area  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

I  have  received  first,  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton, 
and  second,  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Mirmesota  Legislature, 
both  of  which  urge  that  the  Fort  Snelling 
polo  groimds  be  made  available  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Fort  Snelling  State  Park. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Postal  Service  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  are  actively  looking  for  a 
suitable  alternate  site  for  this  facility.  As 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  indicates  in 
his  letter,  the  Fort  Snelling  parade 
grounds  should  be  returned  to  surplus 
status  and  made  available  for  inclusion 
in  the  adjacent  State  park.  This  action 
should  be  taken  without  further  delay. 

The    letter    from    Interior    Secretary 
Rogers     Morton     and     the     resolution 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  are 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Intehior, 

Washington,  DC,  May  6,  1971. 
Hon.  Bill  Pmtnzel. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  appreciate  your  bringing  to 
my  attention  your  concern  about  reports 
that  the  General  Services  Administration  is 
about  to  transfer  68  acres  of  the  Port  Snell- 
ing polo  field  and  parade  grounds  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  pxirpose  of  construct- 
ing a  bulk  mail  facility. 

Since  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion to  which  you  refer,  I  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  which  has  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  surplus  real  prop- 
erty  conveyances   for   public    park,   recrea- 


tion and  historic  monument  purposes,  to  brief 
me. 

The  Bureau's  files  substantiate  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  have  had  a  vital 
interest  in  acquiring  the  polo  field  and  pa- 
rade grounds  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Bu- 
reau s  records  also  Indicate  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  advised  the  Depart- 
ment on  March  25,  1968,  that  as  a  result  of  a 
study.  It  ".  .  .  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
(1)  approximately  140  acres  of  the  surplus 
land  lying  south  and  west  of  the  freeway 
was  in  excess  of  that  acreage  which  would 
qualify  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  for 
conveyance  to  the  State  for  use  as  a  his- 
toric monument,  (2)  that  such  acreage 
should  more  appropriately  be  utilized  for 
p>ark  and  recreation  purposes,  and  (3)  that 
21.5  acres  of  land  lying  north  and  east  of 
the  freeway  appeared  to  qualify  properly  as 
being  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
historic  values  of  the  old  Port." 

The  General  Services  Administration  ad- 
vised further  that:  "Accordingly,  it  Is  our 
view  that  the  140-acre  parcel  be  conveyed  to 
the  State  at  50  percent  of  fair  market  value 
for  park  and  recreation  purposes  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  intent  of  the  law, 
which  would  assure  that  the  State  would  be 
free  to  fully  develop  the  property  for  such 
purposes,  unhampered  by  the  perpetual 
limitations  inherent  In  conveyances  for  his- 
toric monument  uses.  This  portion  of  the 
property  Is  Ideally  suited  for  park  and  rec- 
reation uses  and  would  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  efforts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  improve  and  expand  park  and 
recreational  opportunities  throughout  the 
country." 

On  March  1,  1971,  the  State  applied  for 
the  other  141  acres  of  the  Port  Snelling  tract 
for  public  park  and  recreation  purposes. 
This  was  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-485, 
which  provides  for  conveyances  of  surplus 
Pederal  properties  at  public  benefit  allow- 
ances of  up  to  100  percent. 

Unbeknown  to  the  State,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  had  taken  the  141  acres 
off  the  surplus  list  on  December  28,  1970. 
The  General  Services  Administration  asserts 
that  several  Federal  agencies  want  the  entire 
property. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  fair  market 
value  for  the  property  in  1968  was  $2,100,000. 
If  the  State  had  acq\ilred  the  property  at 
that  time.  It  would  have  had  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  that  value. 

You  also  know  that  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  has  final 
disposal  authority  for  determinations  of 
highest  and  best  use.  for  determining  when 
a  property  is  to  be  declared  excess  or  surplus, 
and  for  determining  to  whom  the  final  dis- 
position will  be  made.  However,  In  the  light 
of  the  Administration's  intense  Interest  In 
expanding  park  and  recreation  opportunities 
for  people,  I  am  writing  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  to  suggest 
that  his  agency  reconsider  its  action  in  re- 
turning the  property  to  excess  status  after 
It  had  been  declared  surplus. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mat  7. 1971. 

Hon.  William  Prenzel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Prenzel:   I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  S.P.  No.  1339. 
Resolution  No.  4,  as  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State. 
Sincerely, 

Arlkn  I.  Erdahl. 
Secretary  of  State. 

RESOLtmON  No.  4 

A  resolution  memorializing  the  President  and 
Congress  not  to  use  the  historic  area  of 
Port  Snelling  for  a  new  office  building 
Whereas,  the  141  acres  of  the  Port  Snelling 

Polo  Grounds  and  Parade  Grounds  Area  are 
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part  of  one  of  Minnesota's  foremost  historic 

*"whe*reas,  the  historic  Importance  of  the 
area  has  been  recognized  by  designation  as 
a  NaOonal  Historic  Place;  and  _  ^    , 

Whereas,  the  area  is  most  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  the  Port  Snelling  State  Histori- 
cal Park  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota 
and  Mississippi  Rivers;  and 

Whereas,  construction  of  an  office  building 
on  the  site  would  be  a  visual  Intrusion  that 
would  seriously  impair  the  environmental 
values  of  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  numerous  other  excellent  sites  In 
the  metropoliun  area  are  available  for  the 
welcome  new  post  office;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  That  the  United  States 
should  leave  the  Port  SneUlng  area  Intact. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  8»te  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admlnis- 
traUon  The  Chairman  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committees  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  and  to  the  other 
Minnesota  Senators  and  Representatives  m 
Congress.  


PUBLIC  WRANGLING  DROWNS 
CHEERS;  VALOR  OF  THOUSANDS 
UNHERALDED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1971 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
provoking  truism  about  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  our  American  fighting  men  who 
have  seen  service  in  Vietnam  was  re- 
cently captured  in  an  editorial  from  The 
San  Diego  Union  under  the  title:  "Pub- 
lic Wrangling  Drowns  Cheers;  Valor  of 
Thousands  Unheralded." 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  among 
the  many  other  spectacles  that  have 
visited  this  city,  a  minuscule  fraction  of 
the  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam 
dramatized  their  own  bitterness  over  the 
issues  of  the  war  by  discarding  their 
medals  in  an  inglorious  manner.  Most 
emphatically,  however,  the  publicity  that 
was  afforded  this  action  in  a  manner 
intended  to  invoke  sympathy  should  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  discredit  the  serv- 
ice of  the  more  than  2.5  million  other 
veterans  who  are  proud  of  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  their  country  regard- 
less of  the  deeply  troubled  public  con- 
science over  the  issues  of  the  war  itself. 
The  editorial  aptly  concludes: 
It  will  be  tragic  if  uncertainties  and  mis- 
understanding over  the  Issues  of  policy  that 
took  our  troops  to  Vietnam  should  blind  the 
American  people  to  the  pages  of  heroism 
written  there.  It  would  compound  that  trag- 
edy If  the  exhibitionism  of  a  few  veterans 
throwing  medals  over  a  fence  in  Washington 
should  detract  in  any  way  from  the  dignity, 
the  respect  and  the  honor  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fine  Americans  have  earned  by 
their  service  In  Vietnam. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  following 
is  something  upon  which  we  should  all 
reflect  soberly: 

PtiBLic  Wrangling  Drowns  Cheers — Valor 
or  Thousands   Unheralded 

As  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat  troops 
from  Vietnam  proceeds,  we  find  a  troubled 
chapter  In  our  history  coming  to  a  close  with 
a  notable  void.  Pew  can  identify  the  heroes 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 
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Was  this  truly  a  "war  without  heroee,"  as 
an  author  has  called  it?  Or  have  we  simply 
failed  to  recognize  and  applaud  those  men 
whose  behavior  in  Vietnam  has  measured  up 
In  every  way  to  the  standards  of  American 
fighting  men  In  the  past? 

Certainly  this  has  not  been  a  war  without 
heroic  conduct.  It  has  been  detailed  in  the 
citaUons  for  some  170  Medals  of  Honor 
awarded  since  1964  and  it  lies  behind  count- 
less other  decorations  for  gallantry  under 
fire.  It  is  demonstrated  as  well  in  the  fact 
that  all  but  a  mlniscule  few  of  the  2.5  mil- 
lion men  who  have  served  In  Vietnam  have 
done  so  with  sklU,  steadiness  and  pride.  We 
cannot  speak  of  a  war  without  heroes  when 
45,000  men  have  given  their  lives  in  Its 
cause,  and  tens  of  thousands  more  will  bear 
the  scars  of  its  com.bat  for  the  rest  of  their 
days. 

Yet  the  names  of  our  most  decorated 
heroes  fade  quickly  from  mind.  The  Vietnam 
veteran  hangs  up  his  uniform  and  slips  back 
into  civilian  life  with  little  demonstration 
of  gratitude  or  welcome.  He  comes  home  to 
find  a  pc^ulace  more  interested  in  with- 
drawal dates  than  in  the  fact  that  his  own 
service  and  sacrifice  are  what  have  made 
our  honorable  withdrawal  from  that  con- 
flict possible.  He  finds  the  air  filled  not  with 
cheers  but  with  public  wrangling  over 
whether  the  struggle  to  which  he  gave  a 
significant  portion  of  hU  life  is  really  worth- 
while. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  regret  that  our  men 
were  not  followed  to  Vietnam  by  many  like 
Ernie  Pyle,  who  during  World  War  11  gave 
the  American  people  a  vivid  appreciation  of 
the  day-to-day  duress  of  frontline  duty.  It 
is  fair  to  ask  whether  the  reporting  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  which  so  often  has  seemed  to 
focxis  in  the  wrong  direction,  was  not  simply 
a  reflection  of  the  preoccupation  of  the 
American  people  themselves  with  the  politi- 
cal impUcatlon  of  that  struggle,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  result  may  be  that  we  have  failed  as 
a  nation  to  Identify  ourselves  with  the  hu- 
man commitment  which  our  men  have  ful- 
fllled  so  unselfishly  In  Vietnam — ^the  same 
commitment  that  carried  our  HgtMng  men 
through  every  war  the  United  States  of 
America  has  fought  in  this  century,  produc- 
ing a  galaxy  of  national  heroes. 

It  will  be  tragic  If  uncertainties  and  mis- 
understanding over  the  Issues  of  policy  that 
took  our  troops  to  Vietnam  should  blind  the 
American  people  to  the  pages  of  heroism 
written  there.  It  would  compound  that 
tragedy  If  the  exhibitionism  of  a  few  vet- 
erans throwing  medals  over  a  fence  in  Wash- 
ington should  detract  In  any  way  from  the 
dignity,  the  respect  and  the  honor  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  flne  Americans  have 
earned  by  their  service  In  Vietnam. 


THE  FAMILY  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  commenting  yesterday  on 
a  point  of  order  raised  against  an  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  which  would  have  appropriated  funds 
to  implement  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act  of  1970,  I  stated  that  the 
House  had  authorized  Its  appropriate 
officers  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President. 

The  Senate— not  the  House— had  au- 
thorized Its  officers  to  receive  messages 
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from  the  President.  Since  the  Family 
Practice  of  Medicine  Act  of  1970  was  sent 
to  the  White  House  from  the  Senate,  the 
bill,  if  vetoed,  had  to  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  with  a  veto  message. 

Not  only  did  the  Senate  specifically  act 
on  December  22,  1970,  to  authorize  its 
officers  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  but  it  did  so  twice — first  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Mansfield  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  116,  part  32, 
page  43221,  and  again  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Muskie  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  116,  part  32,  page  43243. 

Whether  or  not  the  House  took  such 
action  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  bill 
at  issue  originated  in  the  Senate  and 
would  have  had  to  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  where  officers  were  available  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  dur- 
ing the  brief  Christmas  adjournment  to 
a  date  certain. 

And  if,  perchance,  the  Senate  had  re- 
convened on  December  28,  1  day  earlier 
than  the  House,  and  acted  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Family  Prswjtice  of 
Medicine  Act  of  1970,  then  this  Chamber 
was  prepared  to  receive  from  the  Senate 
a  message  relating  to  its  action. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  voliune 
116,  part  32,  page  43348,  you  will  find 
noted  that  Mr.  Albert,  then  majority 
leader,  asked  and  received  unanimous 
consent  authorizing  the  Clerk  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  during  the 
period  of  adjournment. 

My  view  that  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act  of  1970  became  law  when 
the  President  failed  to  return  it  to  the 
Senate  with  a  veto  message  is 
imchanged. 

The  items  follow: 

[Prom  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  22, 

1970] 

Page  43221 

Messages  Prom  the  PHEsmENT — Approval 

or  Biixs 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries, and  he  announced  that  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1970.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  336.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(b)  of 
the  Secvurities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the 
exemption  of  security  issues,  not  exceeding 
$500,000  In  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act; 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jerome  Ollnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father,  George  Henry  Ollnger,  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger,  individually; 

S.  1366.  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
In  a  deed  with  respect  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation; 
and 

8.  4187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Port 
Ruger  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  In  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands. 


[Prom  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  22, 

1970] 

Page  43243 

Atjthority  for  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate 

the  President  Pro  Tempore  and  the  Vice 

President  to  Take  Certain  Action  Dttr- 

ino  the  adjottrnment 

Mr.  MiTSKiE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  following  the  completion  of 
business  today,  December  22,  untU  Monday, 
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December  28.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senale 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Pres 
ident  pro  tempore  or  Acting  President  pjo 
tempKjre  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  slgi 
duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Do^ 
the  Senator  wish  to  Include  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  his  request? 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Yes. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Wltl^ 
out  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


(From  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  22, 

1970) 

Page  43348 

Authorizing    Clxrk    to    Receive    Message^ 
From   the   Senate   and   Speaker   to   Sigh 
Knrolx.£d    Bills    and    Joint    Resolutions 
DuLT    Passed    by    the    Two    Houses    anj 
Found  Trult  Enrolled,  Notwithstandinp 
Adjournment 
Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoii 
consent  that  notwithstanding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  Tuesday,  December 
29,  1970,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  recelvs 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Join  I 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


POVERTY  A  WOMAN'S  PROBLEM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  ti 
point  out  that  more  and  more  statistica . 
studies  are  showing  that  women  In  thiii 
country  bear  the  brunt  of  the  povertr 
problem.  They  cannot  find  jobs  that  p&y 
enough  to  keep  them  and  their  familie;; 
above  the  poverty  level  and  thus  off  wel 
fare. 

Two  Government  reports  recently  is 
sued  bear  on  this  problem.  The  first 
from  the  Census  Bureau,  was  reported  ii  i 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  8,  1971,  ir 
a  story  entitled:  "Poor  in  Nation  Ris( 
by  5  Percent.  Reversing  10-Year  Trend.' 
This  story  indicated  that : 

Families  headed  by  women  accounted  foi 
only  14 '"o  of  the  population  but  44%  of  th« 
poverty  population.  It  also  pointed  out  that 
Inflation  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  pooi 
a  number  of  families  on  fixed  Incomes.  Thes« 
included  those  on  pensions  and  those  on 
welfare.  .  .  .  Those  most  heavily  affected, 
the  new  census  report  showed,  were  families 
headed  by  women. 

The  second  report  is  a  study  done  by 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  entitled  "Fact  Sheet  on 
the  Earnings  Gap"  which  points  out  that 
women  receive  considerably  less  than 
men  when  they  work  at  full-time  jobs.  A 
study  of  this  report  gives  one  a  better 
idea  of  why  so  many  women  with  fam- 
ilies simply  cannot  make  it  even  when 
they  hold  full-time  jobs. 

The  report  concludes : 

Federal  legislation  guartmteelng  equal  pay 
or  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  private 
employment  or  on  government  contracts, 
has  not  been  enough  to  date  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  earnings  of  women  and  men.  In 
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addition  to  enforcement  of  these  laws.  It  Is 
also  imperative  for  employers  to  review  their 
recruitment,  on-the-Job-tralnlng,  and  pro- 
motion policies  to  give  well-quallfled  women 
the  opportunity  to  move  Into  more  of  the 
better  paying  Jobs  than  they  now  hold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  two  studies 
for  the  Record: 

Poor  in  Nation  Risk  bt  5  Percent,  Reversing 

10-Tear  Trend 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington. — The  number  of  the  poor  In 
the  nation  Increased  sharply  last  year,  re- 
versing a  lO-year  trend,  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  today. 

There  were  25.5  million  poor  persons  in 
1970,  a  rise  of  1.2  million  over  1969.  the  bu- 
reau found  in  its  annual  population  survey. 

"This  Is  the  flrst  time  that  there  has  been 
a  significant  Increase  in  the  poverty  popula- 
tion" since  It  began  keeping  such  statistics, 
the  bureau  said. 

The  Increase,  of  5  i>er  cent  In  one  year, 
follows  a  period  of  10  years  In  which  the 
poverty  population  decreased  by  an  average 
of  5  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  defines  poverty 
by  a  sliding  dollar  threshold.  It  was  $2,973  in 
1959.  $3,743  In  1969  and  $3,968  in  1970. 

The  dominant  reasons  for  the  increase 
In  the  number  of  the  poor  are  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation.  Government  analysts 
said. 

Unemployment,  which  averaged  3.5  per 
cent  In  1969,  Jumped  to  4.9  per  cent  in  1970 
and  was  undoubtedly  a  major  factor,  accord- 
ing to  John  O.  Wilson,  research  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Federal 
antlpoverty  agency. 

Census  experts  said  they  also  saw  signs 
of  increasing  underemployment  among  men 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  but  can- 
not find  enough  work  to  earn  even  the  pov- 
erty minimum. 

Inflation  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  a  number  of  families  on  fixed  incomes, 
the  experts  said.  These  Include  those  on 
pensions  and  those  on  welfare  in  states,  like 
California,  where  welfare  payments  have  not 
kept  up  with  price  Increases. 

Those  most  heavily  affected,  the  new 
census  report  showed,  were  families  headed 
by  women.  Of  the  1.2  million  more  poor 
people,  half  were  members  of  such  families. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  total,  432,QO0  were 
members  of  black  families  headed  only  by 
mothers.  This  numher  accounted  for  virtually 
all  the  Increase  In  poverty  among  Negroes. 

For  all  races,  families  headed  by  women 
accounted  for  only  14  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation but  44  per  cent  of  the  poverty  popu- 
lation. 

Over-all.  the  rates  of  increase  were  about 
the  same  for  both  whites  and  blacks.  One  in 
10  white  persons  Uves  in  poverty,  compared 
with  one  in  three  Negroes. 

more  poor  whites 

But  there  still  are  far  more  poor  whites 
than  poor  blacks.  The  white  poverty  popu- 
lation Is  now  17.5  million,  67  per  cent  of  the 
total.  For  Negroes  the  figure  is  7.7  mUUon. 

Despite  the  increase  In  poverty  between 
1969  and  1970,  there  are  still  far  fewer  poor 
people,  according  to  the  Federal  definition, 
than  there  were  in  1959  when  statistics  were 
flrst  compiled.  The  poverty  population  then 
totaled  nearly  40  million. 

But,  as  the  total  has  decreased,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  poverty  population  that  Is 
Negro  has  Increased.  The  present  figure  Is 
about  33  per  cent.  In  1959  It  was  about  28 
per  cent. 

In  1970,  black  families  were  not  only  far 
more  likely  than  whites  to  be  poor,  but  also 
to  be  poorer  than  whites.  The  average  poor 
white  family's  Income  was  about  $1,000  below 
the  poverty  line.  The  average  Negro  family's 
income  was  about  $1,300  below. 

To  increase  the  Income  of  all  poor  families 
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up    to    the   poverty    minimum,   the   Census 
Bureau  estimated,  would  cost  $11.4-bllllon. 
In  1969,  the  amount  was  $10.1 -billion. 
rise  in  urban  poor 

Poverty  is  almost  evenly  divided  between 
rxiral  and  urban  areas.  But  nearly  all  of  the 
Increase  from  1969  to  1970  came  in  the  latter. 

There  were  about  5.2  million  poor  famlliea 
in  1970,  an  Increase  of  264,000,  the  report 
showed.  Of  this  Increase,  90  per  cent  was 
accounted  for  by  families  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  report  also  offered  a  statistical  picture 
of  the  near-poor.  Thus,  If  the  poverty  mini- 
mum were  Increased  one-fourth,  to  $4,960, 
for  an  urban  family  of  four,  poverty  among 
Negroes,  would  Jump  from  33  to  43  per  cent, 
among  whites  from  10  to  14  per  cent. 

Copies  of  the  new  report,  "Consumer 
Income,  P-60.  No.  77."  are  avaUable  for  10 
cents  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,   Washington,   D.C.   20402. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  8.  1971) 
Year-bt-Year  Totals  of  Persons  in  Poverty 

Washington. — The  following  table,  based 
on  Census  Bureau  figures,  shows  the  number 
of  Americans  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
their  percentage  of  the  total  population,  for 
the  years  1966-70.  For  a  family  of  four,  the 
poverty  level  was  $2,973  In  1959  and  $3,968 
in  1970. 


Year 


Number 
(millions) 


Percent  ot 
papulation 


1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


28.  S 

14.7 

27.7 

14.2 

25.3 

12.8 

24.2 

12.2 

25.5 

12.6 

Fact  Sheet  on  the  EIarnincs  Gap 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Women's  Bureau, 

Washington,  DC. 
A  comparison  of  the  median  wage  or  salary 
Incomes  of  women  and  men  who  work  at  full- 
time  Jobs  the  year  round  reveals  that  while 
those  of  women  are  considerably  less  than 
those  of  men.  the  difference  was  less  In  1969 
than  It  had  been  in  recent  years.  The  gap. 
however,  was  wider  than  It  was  10  to  15  years 
ago.  For  example,  In  1955  women's  median 
wage  or  salary  income  of  $2,719  was  64  per- 
cent of  the  $4,262  received  by  men.  By  1966 
the  proportion  had  dropped  to  58  percent 
where  It  remained  through  1968.  But  in  1969 
women's  median  earnings  of  $4,977  were  60 
percent  of  the  $8,227  received  by  men. 

WAGE  OR  SALARY  I NCOME  Of  FULL-TIME  YEAR-ROUND 
WORKERS,  BY  SEX,  1955-69 


Women's 

median 

wage  or 

salary 

Median  wage  or 

salary  income 

income  as 
percent 

Year 

Women 

Men 

of  men's 

1955 

J2,719 

J4,252 

63.9 

1956 

2,827 

4,466 

63.3 

1957 

3,008 

4,713 

63.8 

1958 

3,102 

4,927 

63.0 

1959 

3,193 

5,209 

61.3 

1960 

3,293 

5,417 

60.8 

1961 

3,351 

5,644 

59.4 

1962 

3,446 

5,794 

59.5 

1963 

3,561 

5,978 

59.6 

1964 

3,690 

6,195 

59.6 

1965 

3.823 

6.375 

60.0 

1966 

3,973 

6,848 

58.0 

1967> 

4, 150 

7,182 

57.8 

1968« 

4,457 

7,664 

58.2 

1969> 

4,977 

8,227 

6a  5 

■  Worked  35  hours  or  more  a  week  for  50  to  52  weeks. 
>  Data  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  prior  years,  since  they 
Include  earnings  of  seff-emp)oyed  persons. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of.  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Populations  Reports,  P-60. 
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The  gap  In  earnings  varies  by  major  occu- 
pation group.  It  is  largest  for  sales  workers 
(women  earn  only  41  percent  of  what  men 
earn)  and  smallest  for  clerical  workers  a-nd 
professional  and  technical  workers  (women 
earn  65  percent  of  what  men  earn) .  Women's 
mirage  or  salary  incomes  showed  almost  the 
same  relationship  to  those  of  men  in  1969  as 
in  1968  for  all  occtipation  groups  except  serv- 
ice workers  outside  the  home,  where  the  per- 
centage increased  from  55  to  69  percent. 

MEDIAN  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME  OF  FULL-TIME  YEAR- 
ROUND  WORKERS,  BY  SEX  AND  SELECTED  MAJOR  OCCU- 
PATION GROUP,  1%9 
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Median  wage  or 
salary  Income 


Major  occupation  group 


Women 


Men 


Women's 

median 

wage  or 

salary 

income  as 

percent 

of  men's 


Professional  and  technical  „,  ,« 

workers... - J'. 309      »11,266 

Nonfarm  managers,  officials, 

and  proprietors 6.091 

Clerical  workers 5,187 

Salesworkers 3.704 

Operatives 4,317 

Service  workers  (except 

private  household) 3,735         6,373 


64.9 


11,467 

53.1 

7,966 

65.1 

9,135 

40.5 

7,307 

59.1 

58.9 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  No.  75. 

Another  measure  of  the  gap  in  the  earn- 
ings of  women  and  men  full-time  year-round 
workers  is  a  distribution  of  these  workers 
by  earnings  levels.  For  example,  14  percent 
of  the  'vomen  but  only  6  percent  of  the  men 
earned  less  than  $3,000  In  1969.  Moreover,  51 
percent  of  the  women  but  only  16  percent 
of  the  men  earned  less  than  $5,000.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale,  only  5  percent  of 
the  women  but  35  percent  of  the  men  had 
earnings  of  $10,000  or  more. 

EARNINGS  OF  FULL-TIME  YEAR-ROUND  WORKERS,  BY  SEX, 
1969 


Earnings 


Women 


Men 


100.0 


14.4 

5.7 

36.2 

9.8 

29.7 

18.2 

14.9 

31.2 

4.2 

23.9 

.7 

11.1 

Total 100.0 

Less  than  J3,000 

$3,00010^,999 

J5,000  to  K,999 

J7,000  to  J9.999. 

J10,000  to  $14,999 

$15,000  and  over 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  No.  75. 

The  educational  background  of  a  worker 
often  determines  not  only  the  type  of  work 
but  also  the  level  of  Job  within  an  occupa- 
tion for  which  he  or  she  can  qualify.  However, 
a  comparison  of  the  incomes  of  fully  em- 
ployed women  and  men  workers  by  educa- 
tional attainment  reveals  that  women  earn 
substantially  less  than  men  who  have  the 
same  amount  of  education.  Among  workers 
who  had  completed  grade  school  or  1  to  3 
years  of  high  school,  women's  incomes  In  1969 
were  only  56  percent  of  men's.  Among  those 
who  had  5  years  or  more  of  college,  the 
proportion  was  67  percent. 

MEDIAN    INCOME    IN    1969   OF    FULL-TIME   YEAR-ROUND 
WORKERS,    BY    YEARS    OF   SCHOOL    COMPLETED 

(Persons  25  years  of  age  and  over| 


Years  of  school  completed       Women 


Women's 

income  as 

percent 

Men       of  men's 


Elementary  school: 

Less  than  8 years $3,603       $5,769  62.5 

'years 3,971         7,147  55.6 


Years  of  school  completed       Women 


Women's 

income  as 

percent 

Men       of  men's 


High  school: 

1  to  3  year* »4,«7  $7,958 

4  years 5,280  9,100 

College: 

fclto3year» 6,137  10,311 

|4years 7,396  12,960 

I  5  years  or  more 9,262  13,788 


55.6 
58.0 

59,5 
57.1 
67.2 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  No.  75, 

The  previous  figures  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  women  are  receiving  uneqtial 
pay  for  equal  work.  For  the  most  part,  they 
refiect  the  fact  that  women  are  more  likely 
than  men  to  be  employed  In  low-skilled, 
low-paying  Jobs.  For  example: 

In  institutions  of  higher  education,  wom- 
en are  much  less  likely  than  men  to  be 
associate  or  full  professors. 

In  the  technical  field,  women  are  tisually 
In  the  lowest  category  of  draftsman  or  engi- 
neering technician. 

Among  managers  and  proprietors,  women 
frequently  operate  a  small  retail  establish- 
ment, while  the  men  may  manage  a  manu- 
facturing plant  or  a  wholesale  outlet. 

In  the  clerical  field,  women  are  usually  the 
class  B  and  men  the  higher  paid  class  A  ac- 
counting clerks.  Among  tabulating  machine 
operators  also,  women  are  concentrated  at 
the  lower  level. 

In  cotton  textile  manufacturing,  women 
are  usually  the  battery  hands,  spinners,  and 
yarn  winders  (the  lowest  paying  Jobs) ,  while 
men  are  loom  fixers,  maintenance  machin- 
ists, and  card  grinders. 

Nevertheless,  within  some  of  these  de- 
tailed occupations,  men  usually  are  better 
paid.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surveys  of 
earnings  In  major  office  occupations  showed 
that  during  the  period  July  1969  to  June 
1970  men's  average  weekly  earnings  were 
substantially  higher  than  those  of  women 
among  class  A  and  class  B  accounting  and 
payroll  clerks.  For  example,  the  weekly 
salary  differential  between  the  earnings  of 
women  and  men  class  A  accounting  clerks 
ranged  from  $6.60  to  $42.50  In  60  of  the  Im- 
portant centers  of  business  and  Industry 
surveyed  regularly. 

The  pattern  of  earnings  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  provides  a  second  Illustra- 
tion. In  these  institutions  In  1965-66  (the 
latest  data  available),  women  full  profes- 
sors had  a  median  salary  of  only  $11,649  as 
compared  with  $12,768  for  men.  Comparable 
differences  were  found  between  the  salaries 
of  women  and  men  associate  professors,  as- 
sistant professors,  and  Instructors. 

Median  salaries  of  women  scientists  In 
1968  were  from  $1,700  to  $4,500  less  than 
those  of  all  scientists  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  greatest  gap  was  in  the  field  of 
chemistry,  where  the  median  annual  salary 
of  women  was  $9,000  as  compared  with  $13,- 
500  for  all  chemists.  Additional  details  are 
given  in  the  following  table. 

r^EDIAN    ANNUAL   SALARIES    OF    FULL-TIME    EMPLOYED 
CIVILIAN  SCIENTISTS  BY  FIELD,  1968 

Median  annual  salary 


Field 


All  sci- 
entists 


Women 
scientists 


All  fields $13,200  $10,000 

Chemistry 13,500  9,000 

Earth  and  marine  sciences 12,900  9,500 

Atmospheric  and  space  sciences  .  13,400  11,300 

physicis - 14,000  10,200 

Mathematics 13,000  9  400 

Computer  sciences 14,100  11,800 

Agricultural  sciences 11,000  0) 

Biological  sciences 13,000  9,900 

Psychology 13,200  11.500 


Median  annual  salary 


Field 


All  Ki- 
entists 


Women 
scientists 


Statistics $14,900  $12,000 

Economics 15,000  12,000 

Sociology - 12,000  10,000 

Anthropology 12,700  11,000 

Polibcal  science 12,000  9,700 

Linguistics 11.500  9,600 


I  Median  not  computed  for  groups  with  fewer  than  25  regis- 
trants reporting  salary. 

Source:  National  Science  Foundation:  "National  Register  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel,"  1968. 

The  Jobs  and  salaries  expected  to  be  of- 
fered by  191  companies  to  June  1971  college 
graduates  were  reported  in  a  survey  conduct- 
ed m  November  1970.  Salaries  to  be  offered 
to  women  were  consistently  below  those  to 
be  offered  to  men  with  the  same  college  ma- 
jor. A  comparison  with  1970,  however,  shows 
a  marked  reduction  In  the  spread  between 
salaries  for  women  and  men.  In  1970  the  gap 
in  monthly  salaries  ranged  from  $86  down 
to  $18;  In  1971  the  gap  ranges  from  $68  down 
to  only  $1  per  month  difference  In  engineer- 
ing. 

These  flgiires  do  not  Indicate  that  different 
salaries  are  being  offered  to  women  and  men 
hired  by  the  same  company  for  the  same  Job, 
but  are  averages  of  offers  by  all  companies 
planning  to  employ  graduates  In  that  field. 

EXPECTED  SALARIES  FOR  JUNE  1970  AND  1971  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES,  BY  SEX  AND  SELECTED  FIELD 


Average  monthly  salary 


1970 


1971 


Field 


Women 


Accounting $746 

Chemistry 765 

Economics,  finance 700 

Engineering 844 

Liberal  arts 631 

Mathematics,  statistics 746 


Men 

Women 

Men 

$832 

$793 

$845 

806 

812 

826 

718 

■  700 

768 

872 

884 

885 

688 

688 

690 

773 

776 

806 

>  Average  based  on  only  6  companies  planning  to  employ 
women. 

Source:  Endicott,  Frank  S.,  Dr.:  "Trends  in  Employment  ol 
College  and  U  niversity  Graduates  in  Business  and  Industry," 
Northwestern  University.  24th  annual  report,  December  1969: 
25th  annual  report,  December  1970. 

Federal  legislation  guaranteeing  equal  pay 
or  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  private 
employment  or  on  Government  contracts  has 
not  been  enough  to  date  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  women  and  men.  In 
addition  to  enforcement  of  these  laws,  It  Is 
also  lny)eratlve  for  employers  to  review  their 
recruitment,  on-the-job  training,  and  pro- 
motion policies  to  give  well-qualified  women 
the  opportunity  to  move  Into  more  of  the 
better  paying  Jobs  than  they  now  hold. 


AIR  CHARTER  TOURISM 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  pennstxvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  the 
organization  representing  10  major  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers,  announced  the 
opening  of  a  European  oflQce  to  coordi- 
nate efiforts  to  ease  restrictions  on  for- 
eign charter  travel.  These  efforts  will 
seek  to  improve  travel  opportimities  for 
Americans  wishing  to  fly  abroad  by  at- 
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tempting  to  reverse  a  trend  toward  In- 
creasing restrictions  on  charter  flights 
orlglnatiriK  in  this  coxmtry. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  E>riscoll,  president  of 
NACA,  was  in  Ehirope  to  launch  this 
campaign.  PYom  Frankfxirt,  Germany^  he 
annoianced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Nico- 
las Detiere  to  act  as  liaison  between 
NACA  and  the  aviation  ministries  ^d 
airlines  of  Europe.  Dr.  Detiere,  who  tvill 
have  hefidquarters  in  Paris,  served  fo^  12 
years  as  executive  secretary  of  the  29- 
Natlon  European  Civil  Aviation  Conler- 
ence  and  is  well  known  in  the  flel^  of 
international  civil  aviation. 

Mr.  Drlscoll  declared  in  his  remarks 
launching  this  campaign:  | 

Freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  travel  are 
Indivisible.  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  all  peo- 
ple, their  governments,  and  the  civil  avlapon 
Industry  to  encourage  tourism. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  attei^pt 
to  improve  relations  and  solve  mutual 
problems  affecting  travel  between  jtlie 
United  States  and  forefgn  countries  war- 
rants the  attention  of  all  Memberal  of 
Congress  and  the  constituents  they  setve. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  ithe 
Record  Mr.  Driscoll's  formal  opening  re- 
marks as  well  as  two  additional  state- 
ments providing  further  background. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remakks  bt  Edward  J.  Dniscoix,  President 
Nationai,  Air  Carsixb  A.ssociation  or 
tJifmaj  States,  Press  Conferekce,  Pra^k 

rtTRT,  GBtMANT.  MARCH  17,  1971 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  made  remark 
able  progress  In  lowering  trade  barrlera 
the  Continent.  These  long  overdue  rel 
of  the  movement  of  goods  and  people 
countries  are  already  improving  the  qua|l 
of  life  of  all  Europeans. 

In  the  United  States,  free  trade 
nations  still   remains  a  basic  philosophy 
our  government,  under  both  Democratic 
Republican  administrations.  Though 
was  properly  concerned  about  the  atten^pts 
that  were  made  In  the  U.S.   Congress 
year  to  reverse  our  historic  trade  pollcjl, 
should  be  noted  that  this  drive  did  not  Suc- 
ceed. 

In  the  light  of  these  parallel  policies 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  recently 
roadblocks   to  transatlantic  trade   by  B-^to- 
pean  nations  are  of  concern  to  those 
loans  who  have  fought  so  hard  against 
drive  to  lmp>06e  restrictive  import  quotaj; 
the  U.S. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  U.S. 
mental  airline  industry — the  low-cost  chapter 
travel  specialists — have  come  to  Europe 
dom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  travel  are 
divisible.   Yet    we    note   a    disturbing    tr^nd 
throughout  Europe,  Including  Germany 
Inhibit  charter  travel  by  turning  back 
clock  to  the  protectionism  of  a  bygone  er^ 

That  Is  why  the  Nationai  Air  Carrier 
soclatlon  Is  here  today  to  announce  the 
Ing  of  Its  European  office,  and  to  lntrod|uce 
the  man  who  will  work  throughout 
to  help  develop  mass  tourism  through 
elimination  of  the  present  barriers  to  cl^ar- 
tcr  travel. 

CHARTER  TRAVEL  PROMOTES  TDTTRISM 

Tourism  is  one  of  the  most  important  It^ms 
of  trade  to  most  of  the  nations  of  the  wo  -id 
Ministers  of  Finance  as  well  as  Ministers 
Tourism  are  well  versed  In  the  direct 
derived  by  tourist  related  Industries,  as 
as  the  Indirect  beneflts  that  flow  from 
generated  when  people  of  another  land 
Introduced  to  the  products  of  the  cou4try 
being  vl8lt«d. 
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Equally  Important,  In  a  time  when  we  all 
put  the  highest  priority  on  International  un- 
derstanding, are  the  beneflts  of  the  people- 
to-people  relationships  developed  as  a  result 
of  foreign  travel.  In  the  United  States  there 
has  been  a  great  upsurge  of  what  we  call 
"purposeful  travel."  People  Interested  In  solv- 
ing our  bousing  problems  are  taking  charter 
flights  to  visit  the  "new  towns"  of  Europe. 
Planeloads  of  labor  union  members  come  to 
learn  about  developments  here  In  worker 
movements.  Members  of  cooperatives  come 
to  study  your  cooperatives.  Your  progress  In 
health  care,  solving  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
and  race  relations — to  mention  but  a  few — 
have  all  contributed  to  the  demand  for  inex- 
pensive charter  tours  by  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. And  I  need  not  mention  the  most  obvious, 
the  tremendous  multiplication  of  student 
charters  by  our  universities,  many  of  whom 
now  make  European  study  a  part  of  their 
curricula. 

The  citizens  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  are  the  world's 
leading  international  travelers.  Together, 
they  spent  about  $5.4  billion  In  foreign  travel 
In  1969 — more  than  one-third  of  the  esti- 
mated world  total  of  $15  billion. 

Tourism  and  air  travel  have  become 
synonomous.  There  is  no  longer  a  queetion 
of  air  vs.  surface  when  we  talk  about  bridg- 
ing oceans.  The  concern  of  the  consumer 
today  is  the  type  and  cost  of  air  travel  to 
his  destination. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  charter 
transportation  has  promoted  tourism  be- 
yond the  most  optimistic  forecasts.  In  a 
brief  span  of  six  years,  transatlantic  charter 
passengers  have  increased  from  180,000  in 
1963  to  1,800,000  in  1970 — a  tenfold  increase. 
At  the  same  time,  during  the  same  period, 
scheduled  transatlantic  air  transport  traffic 
has  tripled. 

Unfortunately,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  dynamic  growth  of  charter  travel  In  re- 
sponse to  this  public  demand,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tripling  of  scheduled  carrier  traffic, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  scheduled 
carriers  have  benefited,  both  directly  and  In- 
directly, the  scheduled  airlines  of  Europe 
have  Initiated  an  anti-charter  campaign 
which  has  now  resulted  in  government  de- 
cisions that  promise  to  reverse  the  entire 
trend  of  tourism  between  Europe  and 
America. 

As  we  are  holding  this  press  conference  in 
Germany,  let  me  present  some  facts  about 
the  restrictions  on  transatlantic  tourism 
that  have  been  Imposed  here — restrictions 
that  will  surely  curb  the  growth  of  travel 
between  our  countries. 

We  have  been  advised  that  a  quota  of  30 
transatlantic  Inclusive  Tour  Charter  flights 
has  been  set  for  the  entire  1971  year.  Fur- 
ther, it  Is  our  understanding  that  affinity 
charters  have  not  been  approved  beyond 
June  30,  1971. 

The  implications  of  this  protectionist  pol- 
icy are  presented  In  the  economic  study  "The 
Case  for  Freedom  of  Charter  Travel  Between 
the  U.S.  and  Germany,"  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed. This  report  presents  statistical  evi- 
dence that  the  new  German  policy  with 
regard  to  U.S.  charter  flights  Is  clearly  not 
in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
German  traveling  pubUc.  or  the  German 
nation  as  a  whole.  For,  not  only  does  this 
policy  frustrate  the  desires  of  increasing 
numbers  of  German  citizens  who  are  at- 
tracted to  low-cost  charters,  it  also  mate- 
rially reduces  the  opportunity  to  help  cor- 
rect a  chronic  deficit  In  Germany's  balance 
of  payments  for  travel.  Germany  spends 
twice  the  amount  abroad  than  Is  spent  by 
Foreign  tourists  in  Germany.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  the  wiser  policy  for  Germany 
to  encourage  visits  from  the  U.S.  rather  than 
discourage  these  visits  by  restricting  charter 
flights. 

Le>t  me  assure  you  that  similar  restrictive 
practices  have  now  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  England. 

It  is  in  the  lnter«Bt8  of  $11  people,  tbelr 
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governments,  and  the  clvU  aviation  indus- 
try to  encourage  tourism.  Protectionist  meas- 
ures designed  In  the  self-interest  of  govern- 
ment controlled  airlines  neither  serves  the 
alrUnes  nor  the  public.  Putting  roadblocks 
in  the  progress  of  tourism  by  restricting 
charters  is  an  oetrlch-llke  response  to  a  prob- 
lem— not  a  solution. 

CHABTBB  SESTICBS  STIMTTLAn  SCHEOtTLD 
TRAFFIC 

Last  month,  the  U.S.  scheduled  airline  in- 
dustry had  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
case  against  the  charter  airlines  in  open 
hearings  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Following  the  hearing,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Aviation  subcommittee  made  the 
following  public  statement: 

"We  heard  a  parade  of  witnesses  from  the 
scheduled  airline  Industry  tell  of  the  diver- 
sion of  traffic  by  the  charter  operators  and 
the  impalnnent  of  scheduled  service  which 
was  the  result. 

"I  have  tried  to  remain  completely  ob- 
jective In  viewing  this  dispute,  however,  I 
must  say  that  the  evidence  placed  before 
the  Committee  indicates  that,  rather  than 
retard  the  growth  of  scheduled  traffic,  char- 
ter operations  ^pear  to  have  stimulated  the 
growth  of  scheduled  traffic.  Not  one  witness, 
including  the  CAB  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  presented  data  or  evidence 
that  charter  operations  had  in  any  way  ad- 
versely affected  the  operations  or  profitability 
of  the  schediiled  airlines." 

We  firmly  believe  that  an  objective  analysis 
of  ttie  myths  about  charter  travel  that  have 
been  spread  worldwide  by  the  scheduled 
airlines  needs  to  be  made  by  every  govern- 
ment. We  urge  that  this  be  done,  and  are 
confident  that  European  governments  after 
weighing  all  the  evidence,  will  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  that  were  voiced  by  Sena- 
tor Cannon. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  spokes- 
man for  the  U.S.  scheduled  airlines,  Mr.  Tip- 
ton, president  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, was  forced  to  admit  under  questioning 
at  the  Senate  hearing  that  "the  reason  for 
the  operation  of  charters  is  because  that  Is 
the  desire  of  some  people  to  ride  with  char- 
ters rather  than  go  In  groups  on  regularly 
schedvUed  airlines." 

Let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  scheduled 
carriers.  In  your  kit  are  NACA's  Air  Transport 
Fact  Sheets  No.  3  and  No.  4.  These  delineate 
In  a  very  clear  and  concise  fashion,  the  In- 
dustry myths  on  impairment  of  scheduled 
service  and  airline  profitability.  The  main 
findings  on  the  analysis  conducted  by  a  noted 
group  of  economists  on  the  issue  of  impair- 
ment are  that : 

1.  Charter  services  have  not  impaired  the 
viability  of  scheduled  air  services. 

2.  Scheduled  air  services  have  grown 
wherever  charter  business  has  provided  a 
marketing  incentive. 

3.  Uneconomic  discount  fares  of  interna- 
tional scheduled  carriers  diverted  their  pas- 
sengers from  regular  fare  travel  and  con- 
tributed to  their  declining  profits. 

4.  Adoption  of  simplified  charter  rules 
would  create  a  broader  market,  benefiting 
both  supplemental  and  scheduled  carriers. 

5.  Simplified  charter  niles  will  not  impair 
scheduled  services. 

6.  Charter  services  are  being  impaired  by 
the  perpetuation  of  restrictive  charter  rules. 

Airline  profitabUlty  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  development  of  low-cost  charter  serv- 
ices. The  economic  report  reveals  that  the 
airline  profitability  picture  is  unaffected  by 
charters  and  finds  that : 

1.  Vanishing  profits  in  the  scheduled  air- 
line industry  are  unrelated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  low-cost  charter  carrier  services. 

a.  The  scheduled  carriers  have  prospered  to 
those  areas  where  the  supplementals  are 
most  active.  Specifically,  the  transatlantic 
routes. 

3.  The   scheduled    carriers   have   suffered 
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their  greatest  losses  in  those  areas  where 
camDetltlon  from  supplementals  Is  not  a 
factor.  ^»eciflcaUy,  the  domestic  routes. 

4  The  chief  causes  of  the  air  carriers- 
recession  are  escalating  costs,  over-expansion 
of  fleets,  excessive  fare  dilution,  and  the  na- 
tional economic  slowdown. 

WhUe  most  of  the  figures  contained  In  this 
analysis  were  related  to  United  States  flag 
carriers,  as  these  were  the  only  figures  readily 
available,  airline  economists  assure  us  that 
the  findings  are  equally  applicable  to  the  air 
transport  industries  of  most  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

An  examination  of  the  two  documents 
that  I  have  cited  leaves  no  doubt  in  an  ob- 
jective reader's  mind  as  to  the  need  to  foster 
co-existence  between  charter  services  and 
scheduled  services  in  a  much  more  realistic 
manner  than  exists  today. 

UNTTED  STATES  POLICY  8TTPPOETS  LOW-COST 
CHARTER  TRAVEL 

The  United  States  Government  has  taken 
the  lead  in  enunciating  a  clear  policy  in  the 
field  of  air  transport.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  ^proved  this  policy  on  22  June 
1970.  WhUe  it  recognizes  scheduled  air  trans- 
port as  a  vital  system,  it  also  recognizes 
charter  service  as  a  very  valuable  component 
of  our  overall  air  transport  system,  and  it 
called  for  the  development  of  policies  to  as- 
sure that  both  systems  of  air  transport  were 
nurtured  and  developed  in  order  to  satisfy 
consumer  needs. 

The  President's  declaration  was  very  ^e- 
eific  in  stating  that  the  charter  services  "offer 
opportunities  to  exploit  the  inherent  effi- 
ciency of  planeload  movement  and  the 
elasticity  of  demand  for  international  air 
transport.  They  can  provide  low-cost  trans- 
portation of  a  sort  fitted  to  the  needs  of  a 
significant  portion  of  the  traveling  public." 

On  the  specific  issue  which  brings  us  here 
today,  the  President's  statement  said  that 
"the  foreign  landing  rights  for  charter  serv- 
ices should  be  regularized,  as  free  as  possible 
from  substantial  restrictions.  To  accomplish 
this,  Intergovernmental  agreements  covering 
the  operation  of  charter  services  should  be 
vigorously  sought,  distinct,  however,  from 
agreements  covering  scheduled  services." 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced 
tliat  it  has  "firmly  supported  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  supplemental  carriers  to 
expand  the  availability  of  International 
charter  flights.  We  have  done  so  because  we 
believe  that  our  passengers  are  entitled  to 
access  to  all  types  of  air  services  authorized 
by  United  States  law.  .  .  .  However,  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  foreign  governments,  espe- 
cially on  the  operation  of  Inclusive  tour 
charters,  and  indications  that  additional  re- 
strictions might  be  contemplated,  are  of 
great  concern  to  us." 

Our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  concurs  with 
these  policy  statements.  CAB  Chairman  Se- 
cor  Browne  told  the  U.S.  Senate  that  "I  think 
charter  operations,  whether  they  be  supple- 
mental or  scheduled,  do  a  great  deal  to  stim- 
ulate new  traffic  .  .  .  the  whole  prospect  of 
ol»arter  travel  Is  that  of  encouraging  travel 
and  bringing  people  into  airplanes  who  have 
never  traveled  before  and  might  otherwise 
not  travel." 

And  Senator  Cannon,  who  beads  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  aviation  legislation, 
has  voiced  his  concern  about  "the  wide  vari- 
ety of  restrictions  many  foreign  countries 
tapoae  on  charter  flights  originating  In  the 
United  States." 

"It  la  bad  enough,"  he  says,  "that  In  many 
<»«ee  these  restrictions  are  Imposed  by  na- 
tions whose  airlines  enjoy  almost  unlimited 
freedom  of  entry  into  the  U.S.  .  .  .  But  what 
1  find  particularly  dlstiirblng  is  that  Ameri- 
cana who  fly  overseas  on  charter  flights  are 
relegated  to  second-class  citizenship.  .  .  .  The 
American  consumer  Is  the  one  who  suffers 
most ...  a  long-dreamed-of  overseas  vacation 
can  go  down  the  drain  simply  because  some 
foreign  government  agency  decides  to  crack 
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Its  bureaucratic  whip  and  show  the  U.S.  who's 
boes." 

Though  the  Senator  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  to  take  "ap- 
propriate action,"  I  would  hc^>e  that  we  do 
not  get  to  the  point  where  nations  begin 
to  retaliate  against  one  another  by  Impos- 
ing more  restrictions  on  air  transportation. 
There  Is  no  need  for  tensions  to  develop  be- 
tween those  of  us  who  have  so  much  in 
oomnxoii. 

After  all,  the  proponents  of  charter  travel 
in  the  United  States  have  taken  note  of  the 
European  experience  by  encouraging  our  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  policies  similar  to  thooe 
in  effect  here  on  intra-Europe  Inclusive  tour 
charters.  .4 

I  am  sure  that  the  consumers  must  won- 
der at  times  why  the  aame  type  of  travel 
Is  not  available  to  them  to  the  United  States. 
They  can  go  anyplace  In  Europe  or  Africa 
at  extremely  low  fares,  but  the  availability 
of  a  European-originated  ITC  to  the  United 
States  Is  almost  nonexistent. 

Finally,  on  U.S.  policy,  you  are  aware  that, 
in  foUowlng  the  Prealdentlally-approved  air 
transport  policy,  the  CAB  has  proposed  the 
adoption  of  new  charter  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  would  broaden  the  fleld  of  air 
transport  and  make  charter  transportation 
available  to  non-affinity  groups  of  travelers. 
We  view  this  proposal  as  a  major  step  by  the 
United  States  in  fostering  mass  tourism  and 
we  would  hope  that  European  capitals  would 
follow  with  the  adoption  of  similar  rules  and 
regulations  to  encourage  travel  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  same  manner  that  they  have 
encouraged  travel  Intra-Europe. 

ECAC   RESTRICnOKISM   IS   SELF  DEFEATING 

Some  countries  In  Europe  are  liberal  with 
regard  to  the  flow  of  charter  traffic  to  and 
from  tbelr  borders.  However,  most  are  re- 
strictive and  the  reetrlctlons  vary  by  coun- 
try. Even  those  that  we  would  label  as  "lib- 
eral" on  charter  travel  Impose  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which  do  not  apply  to  scheduled 
service.  And  in  many  cases,  these  are  ad  hoc 
rviles  ImpKtsed  by  aviation  ministries  and  are 
not  the  results  of  national  legislation.  In 
fact,  a  whole  structure  of  regulation  by  whim 
rather  than  international  law  has  come  Into 
being  as  a  result  of  the  protectionist  attitude 
of  the  European  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
(ECAC). 

Among  these  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  travel  are : 

Limitations  on  landing  rights. 

Minimum  charges  for  Inclusive  Tour 
Charters. 

First  refusal  doctrine  by  home  carrier. 

No  split  charters. 

Prior  approval  on  landing  rights. 

None  of  these  restrictions  apply  to  sched- 
uled airline  flights. 

Many  countries  endorse  the  lATA  regula- 
tion which  vras  designed  many  yetu-s  ago  as  a 
device  to  protect  scheduled  air  transport 
services.  This  has  not  protected  the  sched- 
uled carriers  as  much  as  It  has  Impeded 
tbelr  development  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  total  air  transport  system.  It  is 
In  need  of  immediate  revision.  Along  with 
various  restrictive  conditions  Imposed  coun- 
try by  country,  ECAC  has  adopted  certain 
agreements  where  countries  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  approach  transatlantic 
charters  on  a  common  basis.  Thus  the  most 
restrictive  conditions  of  one  country  appear 
to  have  been  endorsed  by  all  European  coun- 
tries who  are  members  of  ECAC.  The  ban  on 
Inexpensive  inclusive  tour  charters.  Is  the 
first  manifestation  of  this  common  front. 
Next,  we  are  told,  will  be  restrictions  on  af- 
finity charters. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  restrictions 
beget  restrictions.  This  Is  not  the  way  to 
create  favorable  conditions  governing  trade. 

We  would  hope  that  ECAC  in  the  near  fu- 
ture would  develop  policies  which  would  im- 
prove rather  than  restrict,  the  free  flow  of 
traffic  between  countries.  Unless  the  base  of 
air  traffic  Is  broadened,  otir  scheduled  carrier 
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system  will  suffer  along  with  our  charter  sys- 
tem of  air  travel.  The  traffic  will  not  be  there 
to  fill  the  capacity  being  placed  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

A    BALANCED    AIR    TRANSPORTATION    STBTKM 
WILL   EXPAND   TRAVEL 

What  we  need  throughout  the  world  Is: 

A  balanced  air  transportation  system.  A 
system  composed  of  schediiled  service  as  well 
as  charter  service.  Ttie  balanced  system  can 
be  defined  more  concisely  as  that  composed 
of  Individually-ticketed  services  and  bulk 
service. 

Such  a  system  will  certainly  expand  the 
air  travel  market.  An  expanded  air  travel 
market  can  only  be  achieved  by  encouraging 
a  mass  transportation  system. 

Charter  services  have  expanded  the  air 
travel  market.  Inclusive  tour  programs  in 
Europe  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
in  expanding  the  market.  Tixe  large  capacity 
airlines  and  the  development  of  bulk  trans- 
port services,  free  of  restrictions,  will  de- 
velop an  entirely  new  market. 

In  America  we  have  50  million  people  over 
the  age  of  18  who  have  never  flown.  Another 
42  million  who  havent  flown  in  the  past 
year.  Our  experience  Is  not  unlike  that  of 
Europ>e  although  many  Europeans  are  much 
more  alr-mlnded  than  Americans  because  of 
the  Intra-European  inclusive  tour  programs. 
But  the  Europeans  are  still  unfamiliar  with 
the  Americans  and  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  low-cost 
programs  from  Euroi>e  across  the  Atlsuitlc. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  BEHALF  OF 
TRAVEL  AND  TOTTRISM 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  problems  I  have 
outlined  are  not  insurmountable.  It  is  in  our 
common  Interests — Industry,  government, 
and  consumers — to  find  solutions. 

On  an  immediate  basis,  I  urge  the  avia- 
tion ministries  of  Eurojjean  governments  to 
lift  the  restrictions  on  landing  and  uplift 
rights,  the  price  criteria  on  ITC's  which  re- 
sult In  higher  prices  than  the  tourist  should 
pay,  and  other  charter  criteria.  At  the  same 
time,  I  urge  each  government  to  consider 
how  tourism  can  be  encouraged  by  Its  own 
actions  and,  through  ECAC,  to  think  more 
about  promoting  rather  than  restricting  air 
travel. 

On  a  longer  term  basis,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1.  The  development  of  International  agree- 
ments between  countries  on  the  exchange  of 
air  charter  rights  to  enhance  the  air  travel 
market  and  provide  services  that  are  needed 
by  the  consiuners  of  the  countries  Involved. 
Today  scheduled  services  are  covered  by  in- 
ternational agreements,  but  charter  services 
are  not.  Why? 

2.  The  formation  of  an  International  asso- 
ciation of  charter  carriers,  to  provide  a  voice 
In  world  assemblies  for  that  portion  of  the 
air  industry  which  specializes  In  bulk  trans- 
portation. The  scheduled  lines  have  an  lATA, 
the  Independents  of  E^urope  and  the  sup- 
plementals of  the  U.S.  have  no  such  instru- 
ment. 

3.  The  organization  of  a  World  Confer- 
ence on  charter  travel,  in  which  govern- 
ments, consumer  interests,  and  carriers, 
would  band  together  to  ensure  the  orderly 
development  of  a  worldwide  mass  air  trans- 
portation system  that  truly  respwnds  to  the 
needs  of  the  public. 

It  Is  to  work  for  both  these  short  and  long 
term  goals  that  the  National  Air  Carrier 
Association  has  appointed  Dr.  Detiere  as  its 
Vice  President-International  with  headquar- 
ters In  Paris. 


NACA    PRXSXDSMT    TaKCB    CaMPAICM    AOAUtST 

Charter  Restrictions  to  Etraopm 
Frankfurt,  Oermant,  March  17. — The  U.S. 
supplemental    airline   Industry   carried    the 
campaign   against  charter  restrictions   Into 
Europe  today. 

Edward  J.  Drlscoll,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Carrier  Association,  held  a  press 
conference  here  to  launch  an  aU-out  effort 
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to  reverse  the  trend  toward  Increase^  restric- 
tions on  U.S. -originating  charter  Sights. 

He  said  that  NACA's  new  Vlce-I^esldent 
International,  Dr.  Nicolas  Detlere. 
as  llalso.i  between  NACA  and  the 
ministries  and  airlines  of  Europe  In  iai  effort 
to  Improve  relations  and  solve  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  DrlscoU  Invited  European  naltlons  to 
Join  In  promoting  the  free  flow  of 
between  Europe  and  the  United  8  ;ates  by 
lifting  what  he  termed  "self-defeajtlng  re- 
strictions" on  transatlantic  charter 

He  said  such  restrictions  "are  of  concern 
to  those  Americans  who  have  fought  so  hard 
against  the  drive  to  Impose  restrict  ve  quo- 
tas m  the  U.S." 

"Freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  (if  travel 
are  Indivisible."  he  said.  "Yet  we  no  ;e  a  dis- 
turbing trend  throughout  Europe,  including 
Germany,  to  Inhibit  travel  by  turning  back 
the  clock  to  the  protectionism  of  s  bygone 
era." 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  res;rlctlons 
beget  restrictions,"  said  the  NACA  P  esldent, 
adding  that  he  hoped  that  "we  do  not  get  to 
the  point  where  nations  begin  to  retaliate 
against  one  another." 

Citing  statistics  to  show  that  char  er  trav- 
el benefits  rather  than  Impedes  scheduled 
services,  Mr.  Drlscoll  said.  "It  Is  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  people,  their  governments,  and 
the  civil  aviation  industry  to  encoura  ge  tour- 
ism. Protectionist  measures  deslgnefl  In  the 
alleged  self-interest  of  govemmtnt-con- 
troUed  airlines  neither  serve  the  all  line  nor 
the  public.  Putting  road-blocks  In  t  le  prog- 
ress of  tourism  by  restricting  chart(  rs  Is  an 
ostrlch-llke  response  to  a  problen  — not  a 
solution." 

He  Introduced  a  study  showing  that  Ger- 
many's restrictions  on  U.S.  origlnatl  ig  char- 
ters is  contributing  to  a  large  deflcK  In  that 
country's  balance  of  payments  for   iravel. 

Germany  has  announced  that  a  i  |uota  of 
30  transatlantic  Inclusive  Tour  Charter 
flights  has  been  set  for  all  of  1971.  [n  addi- 
tion, Drlscoll  said.  Germany  has  not  ap- 
proved any  affinity  charter  flights  af  ;er  June 
30,    1971. 

Calling  for  an  Immediate  end  to  such 
restrictions  In  all  European  natKins,  Mr. 
Drlscoll  said.  "I  urge  the  aviation  ministries 
of  European  governments  to  lift  the  restric- 
tions on  landing  and  uplift  rights,  and  the 
price  criteria  on  Inclusive  Tour  Charters, 
which  result  In  higher  prices  than  t  ae  tour- 
ist should  or  need  pay." 

He  also  called  for: 

The  development  of  Internatloni  1  agree- 
ments between  countries  on  the  exc  lange  of 
air  charter  rights  to  enhance  the  air  travel 
market.  These  agreements  would  bi  i  similar 
to  those  covering  scheduled  services 

The  formation  of  an  Inte-natlor  al  asso- 
ciation of  charter  carriers,  to  g:lve  I  uropear. 
Independent  and  U.S.  supplemental  airlines 
an  International  voice  similar  to  thi  ,t  of  the 
scheduled  carriers'  International  Air  Trans- 
port   Association. 

The  organization  of  a  World  Conference 
on  charter  travel.  In  which  gove:  nmen*^. 
consumer  Interests,  and  the  airlines,  would 
band  together  to  ensure  the  orderly  level  op- 
ment  of  a  worldwide  mass  air  transf  ortatlon 
system  "that  truly  responds  to  the  needs  of 
the    public." 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Detlere  saKl,  "I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  ol  restric- 
tlonlsm — I  do  not  believe  there  slould  be 
any  senseless  roadblocks  to  the  movement 
of  goods.  Ideas,  and  people  between  na- 
tions. It  Is  with  this  philosophy  In  mind  that 
I  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  mass 
transportation  among  peoples  of  all  nations 
will  serve  International  understanc  Ing,  the 
needs  of  the  public,  and  the  airline  Industry 
Itself." 


International   Cooperation   EIsski^tial   To 
Bboaokn  Base  or  Travel 
F*bankfurt.     Germany.     March     17. — The 
chief  spokesman   of   the   American    charter 
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airlines  today  Invited  European  nations  to 
Join  in  promoting  the  free  flow  of  tourists 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  by 
lifting  what  he  termed  "self-defeating  re- 
strictions"  on   transatlantic   charter   traffic. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Drlscoll,  President  of  the 
National  Air  Carrier  Association  (NACA) 
Washington,  which  represents  the  ten  major 
supplemental  air  carriers  In  the  U.S.,  for- 
merly Executive  Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) ,  was  speaking  at 
a  press  conference  to  mark  the  opening  of 
NACA's  first  European  office. 

He  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ni- 
colas Detlere  as  Vice  President-International, 
who,  from  headquarters  in  Parts,  will  act  as 
liaison  between  NACA  and  the  aviation  min- 
istries and  airlines  of  Europe  in  an  effort  to 
Improve  relations  and  solve  mutual  prob- 
lems. Dr.  Detlere,  an  internationally-known 
clvU  aviation  authority,  served  twelve  years 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  29-natlon  Eu- 
ropean Civil  Aviation  Conference  (ECAC) 
Paris. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  DrlscoU  said 
that  European  restrictions  on  charters  orig- 
inating in  the  U.S.  "are  of  concern  to  those 
Americans  who  have  fought  so  hard  against 
the  drive  to  Impose  restrictive  quotas  In  the 
U.S." 

"Freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  travel 
are  Indlvlsable,"  he  said.  "Yet  we  note  a 
disturbing  trend  throughout  Europe,  Includ- 
ing Germany,  to  inhibit  travel  by  turning 
back  the  clock  to  the  protectionism  of  a  by- 
gone era." 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  restrictions 
beget  restrictions,"  said  the  NACA  President, 
adding  that  he  hoped  "that  we  do  not  get 
to  the  point  where  nations  begin  to  retaliate 
against  one  another." 

Citing  statistics  to  show  that  charter  travel 
benefits  rather  than  Impede  scheduled  serv- 
ices, Mr.  Drlscoll  said,  "It  Is  In  the  Interests 
of  all  people,  their  governments,  and  the 
civil  aviation  Industry  to  encourage  tourism. 
Protectionist  measures  designed  in  the  al- 
leged self-interest  of  government-controlled 
airlines  neither  serve  the  airline  nor  the 
public.  Putting  roadblocks  In  the  progress 
of  tourism  by  restricting  charters  is  an  os- 
trlch-Uke  response  to  a  problem — not  a 
solution." 

He  called  attention  to  the  recent  speech 
by  U.S.  Senator  Cannon  who  headed  last 
months  Congressional  hearings  on  charter 
operations.  "Rather  than  retard  the  growth 
of  scheduled  traffic,"  the  Senator  concluded, 
"charter  ofjeratlons  appear  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  scheduled  traffic.  Not 
one  witness  .  .  .  presented  data  or  evidence 
that  charter  operations  had  in  any  way  ad- 
versely affected  the  operations  or  profita- 
bility of  the  scheduled  airlines." 

He  Introduced  a  study  showing  that  Ger- 
many's restrictions  on  U.S.-ortglnatlng 
charters  Is  contributing  to  a  large  deficit 
In  that  country's  balance  of  payments  for 
travel. 

Calling  for  an  immediate  end  to  such  re- 
strictions in  all  European  nations,  Mr.  Drls- 
coU said,  "I  urge  the  aviation  ministries  of 
European  governments  to  lift  the  restric- 
tions on  landing  and  uplift  rights,  and  the 
price  criteria  on  Inclusive  Tour  Charters, 
which  result  in  higher  prices  than  the  tour- 
ist should  or  need  to  pay." 

He  also  called  for : 

The  development  of  International  agree- 
ments between  countries  on  the  exchange 
of  air  charter  rights  to  enhance  the  air 
travel  market.  These  sigreements  would  be 
similar  to  those  covering  scheduled  services. 

The  formation  of  an  international  associ- 
ation of  charter  carriers,  to  give  European 
independent  and  U.S.  supplemental  airlines 
an  international  voice  similar  to  that  of  the 
scheduled  carriers"  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association. 

The  organization  of  a  World  Conference 
on  charter  travel,  in  which  governments, 
consumer  interests,  and  airlines,  would  band 
together  to  ensure  the  orderly  development 
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of  a  worldwide  mass  air  transportation  tjf 
tern  "that  truly  resfKsnds  to  the  needs  or  the 
public." 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Detlere  aald.  "I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  philoeophy  of  r««trlc- 
tlonlsm — I  do  not  beUeve  there  should  b« 
any  senseless  roadblocks  to  the  movement 
of  goods.  Ideas  and  people  between  nationi. 
It  Is  with  this  phUoeophy  in  mind  that  I 
l>elleve  that  the  encouragement  of  rn«jf 
transportation  among  pec^les  of  all  natlom 
will  serve  international  understanding,  the 
needs  of  the  public,  and  the  airline  indus- 
try Itself." 


JUSTICE  FOR  DISMISSED  AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  the  son  of  one  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers  who  was  dismissed  fol- 
lowing their  sick-out  in  spring  of  1970. 
The  controller  is  Thomas  G.  Hill  of 
Houston.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  have 
been  active  in  the  House  to  win  justice 
for  all  those  controllers  who  were  dis- 
missed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. But  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill  is  a 
very  special  and  shocking  one  to  me. 

I  hope  you  will  read  his  son's  letter, 
which  I  am  including  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  because  it  says  so  well 
what  the  U.S.  Government  is  doing  to 
many  of  these  controllers  who  did  noth- 
ing more  than  attempt  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  the  grave  inadequacies  of  the 
Nation's  air-trafflc  control  system. 

Tom  Hill  has  been  an  outstanding  civil 
servant  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
served  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
including  1  year  as  a  combat  rifleman  in 
the  Korean  war.  There  he  won  two  bat- 
tle stars,  and  his  outfit  received  a  Presi- 
dential unit  citation. 

Mr.  Hill,  following  his  military  service, 
went  to  work  for  the  FAA  as  a  controller. 
In  that  job  he  served  13  years,  attaining 
the  grade  of  GS-12.  He  has  received 
three  letters  of  commendation  from  his 
superiors,  and  there  is  not  one  blemish 
on  his  enUre  record— until  last  July  when 
he  was  formally  dismissed  by  the  FAA 
for  allegedly  participating  in  last  spring's 
sick-out. 

This  Saturday,  May  15,  Thomas  G. 
Hill,  a  native  Texan,  is  leaving  Houston 
with  his  family.  In  order  to  foUow  his 
chosen  profession  of  air  traffic  controller. 
he  is  going  to  Toronto,  Canada,  to  accept 
employement  with  the  Canadian  Goy- 
enunent  as  an  air  traffic  controUer.  As 
for  me,  I  feel  heartsick  and  helpless  that 
he  is  being  forced  by  an  agency  of  Ws 
own  Government  to  take  such  a  drwtlc 
step.  And  I  am  further  disheartened  to 
learn  that  many  of  the  other  dismissed 
air  traffic  controllers  may  be  following 
in  his  footsteps.  The  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  offered  JoDs 
to  several  of  these  controllers.  Becaus* 
of  the  shocking  slowness  of  both  the  FAA 
and  Civil  Service  Commission  to  deciae 
on  the  cases  of  these  dismissed  con- 
trollers, many  of  which  have  been 
dragged  out  for  almost  a  year,  I  am 
afraid  that  many  controllers  wiU  foUow 
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1^   HUl  to  Canada  and  eventually  be 
asked  to  give  up  their  citizenship. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  costs  the  American 
taxpayer  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  to  train 
just  one  fully  qualified  controller.  All  of 
the  71  controllers  dismissed  by  the  FAA 
had  superior  to  excellent  ratings  and 
were  among  the  finest  in  their  profes- 
sion The  political  caprice  that  brought 
about  dismissal  like  that  of  Thomas  Hill 
has  not  only  brought  hardship  and  pain 
to  these  men  and  their  families;  it  has 
cost  the  Gtovemment  skilled  men  in  a 
unique  profession  who  are  badly  needed 
to  keep  the  Nation's  airways  safe  for  the 
traveling  public.  And  it  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  dearly. 

I  think  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Hill 
of  Houston  is  not  an  isolated  one.  No 
doubt  other  dismissed  controllers,  from 
Boston  to  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  are 
in  a  similar  position.  All  they  are  asking 
is  for  equal  justice  under  law,  but  thus 
far  the  agencies  of  Government  dealing 
with  the  matter  have  not  seen  fit  to 
listen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  reconsider 
their  actions  in  the  case  of  these  con- 
trollers. They  have  already  suffered 
much.  To  continue  in  the  callous  course 
that  has  been  followed  is  not  only  inimi- 
cal to  the  cause  of  aviation  safety;  it  is 
a  denial  of  justice  and  fair  play  for  fine 
public  servants,  who  may  have  made  an 
honest  mistake,  but  do  not  deserve  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  follow  their 
chosen  profession  because  of  it.  I  hope 
every  Member  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  letter  that  follows  my  remarks: 
Houston.  Tex., 

April  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

President ,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  President  Nixon:  I  am  a  19  year  old 
American  male,  nimiber  172  in  this  year's 
draft;  and  I  write  this  letter  to  register  a  pro- 
test. Not  to  protest  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  you  might  suppose  (although  I  am 
opposed  to  it),  but  rather  I  must  protest  a 
grave  injustice  that  is  closer  to  my  home. 

My  father  taught  me  from  a  small  boy  that 
I  should  proudly  serve  my  country  if  it  be- 
came necessary  as  he  had  done  when  called 
upon  during  the  Korean  conflict  and  his  fa- 
ther liad  done  In  World  War  I.  And,  until 
very  recently  I  really  believed  that  this  coun- 
try was  a  place  of  equal  Justice  for  all.  It'a 
tough  to  wake  up  and  realize  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  true.  At  least,  not  for  my 
father,  Thomas  C.  HUl,  one  of  the  Air  Traffic 
OontroUers  dismissed  during  the  so-called 
"sick  out".  The  injustice  is  that  he  was  actu- 
ally sick  and  supplied  all  of  the  medical  proof 
requested  of  him. 

Unfortunately,  this  so-called  "strike"  hap- 
pened Just  eight  days  after  my  dad  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  PATCO  Area  Chair- 
man! When  my  dad  was  elected  to  this  office 
he  was  very  proud.  He  is  a  briUlant  man  but 
reserved— not  a  big  talker  or  speech  maker. 
I  remember  he  was  so  afraid  he  would  have 
to  make  a  speech  that  he  bought  a  tape  re- 
corder. He  would  talk  or  read  into  It  and  then 
play  it  back.  After  several  days  he  said,  "It's 
no  use.  I  sound  just  like  a  hay  seed,  and  I 
guess  I  always  wiU." 

Poor  dad  needn't  have  worried.  He  never 
had  a  chance  to  make  any  speeches.  In  fact, 
he  never  got  to  call  a  meeting  to  order — never 
got  to  bang  the  little  gavel.  AU  that  17  years 
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of  Government  service  went  down  the  drain, 
and  he  was  fired  without  a  hearing — pre- 
sumed guilty  and  then  asked  to  prove  his 
innocence!  1 1  Seventeen  years  wiped  out  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Houston  didn't  par- 
ticipate In  the  "slck-out".  Our  local  papers 
announced  daUy  tliat  there  was  no  slow- 
down of  air  traffic  here.  More  men  were  al>- 
sent  during  that  flu  epidemic  than  during 
this  "strike". 

A  nimiber  of  attorneys  told  us,  "They  can't 
do  that".  But  they  did.  I  pinned  one  attor- 
ney down  and  aeked  how  this  could  possibly 
happen.  He  said,  "Son.  it's  aU  political.  Nixon 
is  against  Government  unions.  He  is  cutting 
out  PATCO's  leadership  to  make  the  men 
afraid  to  take  office  in  an  effort  to  brefik  the 
union." 

I  watched  my  dad  die  a  Uttle  when  he  was 
out  looking  for  a  Job.  Seventeen  years  is  a 
big  chunk  of  your  life  when  you  are  42.  And, 
at  42  It's  not  easy  to  find  a  Job.  especlaUy  at 
a  time  when  everyone  Is  cutting  back.  One 
day  he  came  home  awfully  discouraged  and 
said  he  believed  aU  those  grey  hairs  he  got 
controlUng  air  traffic  made  him  look  older 
and  hurt  his  chances  when  he  was  inter- 
viewed for  a  Job.  I  beUeve  most  firms  would 
not  hire  him  because  they  believed  he  would 
be  reinstated.  But  some  of  them  undoubted- 
ly beUeved  the  charges  against  him  and  may 
have  believed  he  was  a  pretty  subversive 
cliaracter.  At  one  point  I  thought  his  spirit 
was  broken.  I  thought  surely  he  was  t>eaten. 
At  last  he  took  aU  the  money  he  had  put  into 
the  retirement  fund  and  bought  "Big  Red",  a 
big  red  dump  truck.  This  Is  the  way  he  ha* 
managed  to  feed  the  family  since.  Of  course.  1 
cannot  carry  a  full  load  of  subjects  at  col- 
lege because  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  work 
and  pay  my  own  tuition,  books  and  so  forth. 

My  dad  was  always  a  sharp  dresser — always 
the  dress  shirt,  tie  and  blazer.  Now  he  comes 
In  powdered  grey  with  dust  and  greasy  from 
working  on  Ills  truck.  It's  a  hard  Job  with 
long  hours.  Some  days  he  Is  behind  the  wheel 
lor  more  than  12  hours.  But  he  works  Just 
as  Imrd  at  being  the  best  dump  truck  driver 
in  the  line  as  he  did  at  being  the  best  con- 
troller in  the  Houston  tower.  I'm  proud  to 
say  he  is  that  kind  of  man. 

Now  Canada  wants  him  as  an  Air  Traffic 
Controller,  and  he  is  preparing  to  go  there. 
Oh,  he  will  have  his  day  in  Court  and  will 
continue  the  fight,  but  what  a  shame  that 
my  father  has  to  leave  the  country  he  loves 
and  fought  for  in  order  to  follow  his  chosen 
profession. 

I  have  to  report  for  my  physical  examina- 
tion on  May  3rd.  I  am  sure  to  be  classified 
1-A.  But  before  I  go  to  shoot  and  be  shot  at 
I  would  Uke  to  have  a  few  answers.  Tell  me, 
please,  is  there  equal  Justice  for  all:  or  is 
that  Just  a  pretty  dream?  If  my  dad  had  been 
a  striker  (which  he  was  not)  why  were  the 
postal  employees  granted  amnesty  and  the 
controllers  fired?  Why  should  It  be  illegal  to 
strike  If  the  safety  of  the  flying  public  is  m 
jeopardy?  Why  were  only  55  of  the  con- 
trollers fired  when  3,500  are  clafisified  as 
"strikers"?  Why  was  our  privacy  invaded? 
(Dad  was  accused  of  receiving  a  brown  en- 
velope from  PATCO  and  of  receiving  tele- 
phone calls  from  PATCO  Headquarters) .  Was 
our  mail  watched  and  our  phone  bugged? 

Please  don't  tell  me  that  my  dad  had  a  lair 
hearing  when  there  were  things  taken  out  of 
context  and  used  against  him  and  no  court 
reporter  was  present  recording  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Hearing  Officer  who  heard  the 
case  is  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Thirty-eight  men  signed  affidavits 
saying  that  my  dad  never  encouraged  them 
to  strike.  Not  one  man  said  he  did. 

Please  help  me  understand  what  kind  of 
lltierty  and  Justice  I  am  soon  going  to  be 
asked  to  defend. 

Very  sincerely, 

Thomas  O.  Bill.  Jr. 
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DRIVE  UNDERWAY  TO  DESTROY 
TRANSPORT  UNIONS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  increasing  repression,  of  absurd 
"conspiracy"  charges  against  priests  and 
nuns,  of  verbal  and  legal  assaults  on  a 
peace  movement  opposed  to  the  widen- 
ing of  the  Indochina  war;  in  this  time 
of  Army  surveillance  of  elected  officials, 
and  increased  wiretapping;  just  as  labor 
militants  were  harassed,  imprisoned,  and 
shot  down  a  generation  ago — it  appears 
that  now  organized  labor  is  also  target 
for  attack. 

While  west  coast  longshoremen  are  in 
negotiations  for  a  new  contract  and  the 
rest  of  the  industry  is  preparing  for 
contract  talks,  the  admiiiistration  has 
reintroduced  its  "Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act,"  aimed  at  banning 
rank-and-file  democracy  and  the  right 
to  strike  in  the  transportation  industry. 
Further,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
and  investigations  promised  allegedly  to 
"combat  cargo  theft"  and  to  circumvent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  stopped 
political  screening  on  the  waterfront.  All 
of  these  measures  would  harass  and  im- 
pede working  people  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
decent  livelihood  and  protection  sigainst 
the  ravages  of  technological  change. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  thrust 
toward  destroying  free  collective  bar- 
gaining in  America  has  been  scored  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union.  That  union  has 
survived  attacks  by  Government,  em- 
ployers, and  other  unions  ever  since  it 
won  the  right  to  rank-and-file  democracy 
and  determination  of  policy  in  the  bloody 
1934  San  Francisco  general  strike.  The 
ILWU  has  remained  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  against  repression,  and  for 
peace  and  social  justice.  It  would  seem 
to  be  no  accident  that  these  proposals  to 
cripple  transport  unions  come  at  a  time 
when  the  ILWU  Is  In  negotiations.  It 
would  seem  also  to  be  no  accident  that 
these  measures  come  at  a  time  when  in- 
creasing numbers  of  unions — represent- 
ing some  6  million  members — are  taking 
their  place  in  the  struggle  for  an  end 
to  the  war. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
article  from  the  ILWU  newspaper,  the 
Dispatcher,  titled  "Drive  To  Destroy 
Transport  Unions,"  and  an  editorial, 
titled  "The  Right  To  Strike."  in  the  Rec- 
ORn  at  this  point: 

Drive  To  Dbstbot  Transport  Unions — Com- 
pulsory  Arbitration   Threat 
(By  Albert  Lannon) 

Washington.  DC. — As  the  92nd  Congress 
organizes  itself,  there  is  a  growing  barrage 
of  legislation  and  regulation  aimed  at  har- 
assing and  crippling  the  bargaining  power 
of  workers  in  the  transportation  Industry. 

On  February  3  President  Richard  Nixon 
re-submitted  his  Emergency  Public  Interest 
Transportation  Act.  declaring  that  "emer- 
gency has  followed  emergency,  at  incalcula- 
ble cost  to  mUUons  to  innocent  bystanders 
and  to  the  nation  Itself." 
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Nixon's  pax>poeal  provides  for  comiiulsory 
settlement,  without  ranJc-and-file  raitlflca- 
tlon,  of  strikes  In  the  longshore,  trucking, 
railroad,  maritime  and  airline  lnd\istr)es. 

KXTcma  "cooissG-orw" 
Unanimously  opposed  by  all  of  latnir.  the 
Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act 
(S.  560  In  the  Senate;  H.R.  3596  In  the  House 
of  Representatives)  would  expand  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Railway  Labor  Acts  to  alli  »w  the 
president  to  extend  an  80-day  "cool.ng-ofl 
period"  for  30  more  days,  to  require  ;)artlal 
operation  of  a  struclc  Industry  for  up  to  six 
months,  or  to  appoint  a  panel  to  select  "the 
most  reasonable"  of  either  the  employer's  or 
the  unions  final  offer  as  a  binding  coptract 
settlement. 

Talcing  advantage  of  congressional  concern 
about  the  March  1  expiration  of  a 
rail  strikes,  there  Is  a  strong  push  for 
hearings    before    the   Hoxise    Interstate 
Foreign  C!ommerce  Committee  and  th^s 
ate  Labor  Committee. 

Another,  even  more  far-reaching 
comes  from  liberal  Republican  Senator 
Javlts.  His  bill,  S.  594,  would  empower 
president  In  a  "national  or  regional 
gency  strike"  to  "Issue  an  Executive 
prescribing  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
the  parties  thereafter,  and  any  other 
which  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
proptlate." 

BLANK     CKKCK 


In    other    words,    a    blank    check 
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could — In  Javlts'  words — Impose  "extension 
of  the  status  quo.  seizure  and  partial  oper- 
ation, mediation  to  finality,  arbltratloi,  and 
the  'final  offer  selection'."  These  am  only 
examples  of  the  virtually  unlimited  ]>ower8 
which  could  be  handed  to  the  Praiident. 
Javlts  accuses  those  who  favor  free  ool  ectlve 
bargaining  over  compulsory  settlements  of 
"playing  Russian  roulette." 

When  first  unveiled  a  year  ago.  the  JEmer- 
gency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act  was 
termed  by  the  ILWtJ  International  Exe  cutlve 
Board  "a  major  attack  on  organized  labor, 
free  collective  bargaining,  and  rank  and  file 
democracy." 

The  ILWU  Board  also  pointed  out  thjat  the 
measure  was  proposed  at  a  time  when  rt  llroad 
shopcraft  unions  were  at  a  make  or  break 
bargaining  point,  and  when  the  Teansters 
were  negotiating  a  national  contract. 

The  relntroductlon  comes  now  whun  the 
ILWTT  Is  bargaining  for  a  new  contraiit  and 
the  rest  of  the  longshore  industry  is  prepar- 
ing for  negotiations.  Clearly,  this  Is  not  an 
accident.  It  is  government  once  again  making 
sides  with  the  employers. 

what's  an  "emircency?" 
"National  emergency  strikes"  are  wh  at  the 
various  proposals  would  ban.  but  Just  what 
a  "national  emergency"  might  be  Is  never 
made  clear.  Certainly  to  some  employers,  an 
extra  minute's  coffee  break  Is  cause  for  ^larm. 
To  Congress — which  screwed  up  the  railroad 
collective  bargaining  process  by  passing  leg- 
islation In  the  first  place — a  railroad  j  strike 
would  be  Intolerable. 

To  the  President,  trucking,  longshore  and 
maritime  strikes  must  be  added  to  tl:  e  list 
Yet,  January.  1970,  the  Labor  Dei>aitment 
released  a  study  of  longshore  strikes  which 
concluded:  "The  national  economic  Impact 
of  a  prolonged  strike  appears  to  hav(!  been 
minimal."  An  Inconvenience.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  George  Shultz  called  It  an 
inconvenience  then,  but  not  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Also  asked  about  a  pKSSslble  national  truck- 
ing strike,  Shultz  said  this  "was  not  !  Ikely" 
to  become  a  national  emergency.  Wh  ,le  re- 
peating that  It  Is  committed  '■o  free  uoUec- 
tlve  bargaining,  the  Administration  is  pre- 
paring to  shackle  workers  in  the  trans  x>rta 
tion  Industry,  and  the  time  for  legislalors  to 
bear  from  working  people  Is  right  nov  . 
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Items  on  the  legislative  agenda  aimed  at 
the  transportation  unions.  Expected  to  be 
re-Introduced  shortly,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rail  situation,  is  Senator  Alan  Bible's 
bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Cargo 
Theft. 

This  commission,  with  labor  having  one 
out  of  nine  seats,  would  have  broad  powers 
to  harass  workers  and  unions  In  the  trans- 
portation industry — all  In  the  name  of  com- 
bating cargo  theft.  The  commission  would 
also  be  mandated  to  evaluate  and  recom- 
mend to  congress  a  national  licensing  and/ 
or  identification  system  for  all  employees 
handling  cargo — about  five  million  people. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  Its  preference  for 
tattoos  or  yellow  stars. 

On  a  smaller  scale  the  Customs  Bureau 
has  regiilations  "still  under  review"  which 
would  license  workers  handling  cargo  under 
Cxistcans  jurisdiction,  with  probably  uncon- 
■Jtltutlonal  questions  and  requirements  and 
with   no   appeals   or  review  procedures. 

The  labor  movement  opposes  the  Bible 
bin  and  the  Customs  regulations.  Obviously 
some  congressmen  would  like  to  pin  a  tag 
of  "pro-thief"  on  trade  unions. 

An  effort  was  made  recently  to  neutralize 
that  labor  opp>osition.  Ernest  Evans,  staff 
member  of  Senatw  Bible's  Small  Business 
Committee,  tried  to  make  a  deal,  offering 
labor  expanded  membership  on  the  commis- 
sion, a  re-vsrrite  of  the  licensing/ID  provi- 
sion, and  an  indefinite  holding  up  of  Customs 
Bureau  regulations  In  exchange  for  dropping 
opp)08itlon  to  the  bill. 

Needless  to  say,  no  deal  was  made  and  the 
unions  continue  to  oppose  this  legislation. 
This  is  legislation  which  could  be  yet  another 
tool  of  the  employers  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  Interfere  in  contract  talks  and  to  bad- 
mouth  the  labor  movement. 

"BILL  OF  HOBRORS" 

At  this  writing  there  are  labor  court  and 
other  anti-union  proposals  in  the  hopper. 
One  bdU  of  keen  Interest  to  the  ILWU  is  the 
re-lntroductlon  of  the  Internal  Security 
Oommittee's  Defense  Facilities  and  Indus- 
trial Security  Act,  H.R.  819. 

This  proposal,  termed  a  "bill  of  horrors" 
by  hundreds  of  concerned  scientists,  would 
establish  widespread  screening  of  various 
groups  of  workers,  including  the  revival  of 
political  screening  on  the  waterfront.  The 
bin  seeks  to  legalize  thoee  provisions  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  the  last  Congress,  while  the  AFL-CIO 
was  on  record  In  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion, the  ILWU  was  virtually  alone  In  work- 
ing to  defeat  It.  Consequently  It  passed  the 
House  easily,  but  was  bottled  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Conmilttee.  Administration 
support  for  this  and  other  "security"  legis- 
lation could  make  passage  of  the  measure  a 
real  danger  In  the  months  ahead,  especially 
with  the  antl-unlon  climate  growing  in  con- 
gress. 

The  Administration's  moves  to  break  the 
strength  of  workers  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry alone  was  a  fairly  clever  maneuver, 
given  the  lack  of  coordination  among  the 
various  unions,  including  even  thoee 
"united"  within  the  AFL-CIO  who  are  pub- 
licly feuding. 

If  the  power  of  the  transport  workers  can 
be  smashed,  the  rest  of  labor  will  be  sitting 
ducks,  and  free  collective  bargaining  will 
have  been  ended  in  America. 

The  five  modes  of  transportation  spelled 
out  by  the  president — trucking,  air,  railroads, 
maritime  and  longshore — might  be  compared 
to  the  five  fingers  of  a  hand.  Each  alone 
might  be  bent  or  broken.  But  together — 
with  top  to  bottom  solidarity  for  a  common 
defense  of  our  right  to  bargain  and  to  strike, 
of  our  right  to  rank-and-file  democracy — 
together  the  fingers  could  close  into  a  power- 
ful fist  which  can  fight  back,  and  which 
can  defeat  this  most  dangerous  attack  on 
workers'  rights  In  over  a  decade 
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The  Right  To  Strikx 

The  NUon  Administration  is  starting  to 
show  its  fangs  as  far  as  the  labor  movement 
Is  concerned.  Now  It  comee  along  with  legis- 
lation directly  aimed  at  the  transportation 
Industry — and  that  means  us.  It  is  aimed  at 
forcibly  trying  to  prevent  labor  from  bargain- 
ing from  a  position  of  strength. 

It  would  deny  the  union's  rank-and-flie 
the  right  to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  a  settle- 
ment. 

It's  called  the  "Emergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act"  and  It  names  speciflcally  the 
longshore,  maritime,  trucking,  airline  and 
raUroad  Industries.  It's  all  being  handled  In 
the  name  of  protecting  the  public  Interest 
m  "emergencies."  It  would  extend  the  so- 
called  "cooling  off"  periods  (which  almost 
always  works  to  benefit  en^jloyers  who  sel- 
dom feel  they  have  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
during  such  periods)  and  It  arms  the  Presi- 
dent with  enormous  power  to  invoke  "emer- 
gency"  action  in  a  potential  transportation 
strike. 

The  President  could  extend  the  Taft-Han- 
ley  80-day  "cooling  off"  for  another  30  dayj. 
He  could  set  up  a  fecial  board  to  accept  the 
"most  reasonable"  final  offers  of  both  the 
employers  and  the  union  and  force  the  par- 
ties  to  accept  these  offers  as  a  final  and  bind- 
ing contract. 

All  this  would  be  enforced  without  giving 
the  rank-and-file  an  opportunity  to  ratify 
the  settlement.  Little  wonder  that  when  this 
proposal  was  first  suggested  last  year  the 
ILWU  International  Executive  Board  branded 
It  "a  major  attack  on  organized  labor,  free 
collective  bargaining,  and  rank-end-flle 
democracy."  And  small  wonder  that  AFL- 
CIO  head  George  Meany  called  It  a  "a  novel 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  which  labor 
considers  Incompatible  vrith  principles  of 
democracy." 

This  Is  the  crassest  form  of  legislative  In- 
terference with  collective  bargaining — some- 
thing that  has  worked  mighty  well  without 
the  government's  sticky  hands  messing 
things   up. 

Though  It  seems  at  first  blush,  aimed  at 
stopping  an  expected  railroad  strike  on  March 
1,  the  possibility  of  getting  such  a  law  passed 
in  such  a  short  time  is  remote.  Therefore  the 
first  really  Important  target  appears  to  be 
the  longshore  Industry — both  West  and  East 
Coasts — which  have  contracts  expiring  this 
summer.  We  are  In  negotiations  right  now. 

What  about  the  ILWU's  view  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  which  attempts  to  prevent 
strikes  and  force  settlements  without  a  rank- 
and-file  vote? 

The  foundation  on  which  our  union  was 
built  has  always  provided  that  all  final  deci- 
sions— whether  to  strike  or  settle — must  be 
made  by  the  rank-and-file.  The  rank-and- 
file  Is  not  going  to  give  up  Its  hard-won  right 
to  strike.  If  the  ranks  voted  by  secret  ballot 
to  accept  arbitration,  so  be  it.  But  If  they 
vote  not  to  work — that's  what  It  will  be!  What 
about  fines  and  leaders  being  thrown  Into 
Jail?  Well.  It's  happened  before — and  the  la- 
bor movement  survived,  and  grew  stronger. 

During  the  last  coast-wide  longshore  strike 
in  1948.  when  the  employers  tried  to  hassle 
us  out  of  existence  by  using  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  the  ranks  expressed  their  opinion  of 
government  Interference  by  refusing  to  a 
man  to  vote  on  management's  final  offer— 
and  won  their  strike! 

What  if  the  government  outlaws  referen- 
dum votes?  You  can't  force  a  man  to  work. 
That's  called  Involuntary  servitude — "slav- 
ery" is  a  better  word — and  that's  unconsti- 
tutional, barred  by  the  14th  Amendment. 

Also,  keep  In  mind  that  the  law  doesnt 
extend  beyond  the  water's  edge.  ILWU  has 
friends  in  ports  around  the  world  and  we 
have  built  up  a  mighty  backlog  of  interna- 
tional solidarity.  Besides,  in  a  showdown 
strike,  we  will  have  the  complete  support  of 
the  American  labor  movement.  Remember 
this  too:  Not  since  the  1934  general  strike. 


baa  anyone   attempted   to  operate  on  the 
waterfront  with  scabs! 

The  purpose  of  laws  such  as  the  one 
NUon  presented  to  Congress  Is  to  deny  the 
working  class  the  one  weapon  that  no  one 
else  has— the  right  to  withhold  one's  labor— 
the  ability  to  strike.  We  don't  intend  to  have 
that  taken  away  from  us! 


HANOI'S  CANDID  ADMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  to  the 
constemation.  I  am  sure,  of  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Vietnam  policies  of 
peace  at  any  price  and  an  uncondi- 
tional, fixed  withdrawal  deadline,  there 
are  occasional  and  heartening  glimpses 
in  the  news  media  of  what  seem  to  be 
signs  of  progress  and  success  in  the 
President's  policy  of  Vietnamization  and 
his  overriding  objective  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  Cautious  optimism  is  in- 
deed a  glaring  contrast  to  the  doom  al- 
ready proclaimed  by  antiwar  propagand- 
ists, but  it  is  a  trait  that  I  am  confident 
will  prevail  as  the  President  steadfastly 
rejects  the  reckless  and  irresponsible  de- 
mands of  those  who  would  not  have  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  those  demands. 

The  Evans  and  Novak  column  in  the 
May  6,  1971,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  is  a  refreshing  observation  to  the 
success  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnamiza- 
tion policy  by  virtue  of  a  reading  of 
Hanoi's  own  admissions.  Although  cau- 
tiously optimistic,  the  interpretation  is 
entirely  plausible  and  I  commend  the 
column  to  yoiu^  attention. 

The  column  follows : 
Success  or  President  Nixon's  Vietnamiza- 
tion Policy 

Evidence  of  declining  morale  among  Com- 
munist troops  In  South  Vietnam,  coupled 
with  new  shortages  of  food  and  war  suppUes, 
Is  now  under  study  here  by  cautious  officials 
who  regard  It  as  the  most  significant  Indica- 
tion yet  seen  of  Hanoi's  problems. 

If  these  new  signs  of  trouble  for  the  Com- 
munists are  as  accurate  as  Indicated  by  their 
source — the  top  political  general  in  the  Com- 
munist command  inside  South  Vietnam — 
they  suggest  this  conclusion:  That  Presi- 
dent Nixon  s  Vietnamization  policy,  now  at 
an  extremely  delicate  stage,  Is  working. 

The  fresh  evidence  of  trouble  for  the  Com- 
munists Is  a  remarkably  candid  clandestine 
broadcast  by  Cuu  Long,  a  North  Vietnamese 
general  whose  real  name  is  Tran  Do — the 
long-time  political  chief  of  all  Communist 
armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The  broad- 
cast, routinely  Intercepted  on  April  29,  came 
from  the  so-called  COSVN  high  command, 
a  floating  headquarters  along  the  South 
Vietnamese-Cambodian  border.  Gen.  Tran 
Do  fiatly  stated  that  "every  unit,  locaUty 
and  Individual"  engaged  In  the  South  have 
been  Infected  by  "rightist  phenomena"  In  one 
form  or  another. 

Although  filled  with  doctrinaire  exhorta- 
tions, the  broadcast  warns  that  the  war  has 
become  "increasingly  critical,  difficult  and 
fierce,"  despite  the  fact  that  U.S.  forces  are 
down  from  543.000  to  less  than  248,000.  Read- 
ing between  the  lines,  the  political  chief  of 
COSVN  reveals  his  deepest  concern :  that  the 
political  side  of  the  "people's  war"  is  deteri- 
orating. 

Thus,  he  repeatedly  refers  to  "rightist 
phenomena"  afflicting  Vietcong  sympathlz- 
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ers  and  the  underground  Communist  poUt- 
Ical  organization  In  the  South  on  which  the 
invading  armies  of  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
Vietcong  are  dependent.  He  warns  that  "deep 
vestiges  of  the  old  regime  and  the  old  society 
and  the  reactionary,  bad  tJilnklng  of  the 
U.S.  Imperialists  and  the  rotten  social  regime 
In  the  South  are  stUl  infiuenclng  our  people." 

"Our  people"  Include  cadres,  military  and 
political,  who  run  the  war  in  the  battle 
zones.  Some  have  now  become  Infected  with 
"counterrevolutionary,  negative,  and  non- 
progressive thoughts  and  acts."  No  harsher 
Indictment  coiUd  be  made  against  Commu- 
nist leaders. 

The  supply  problem  was  referred  to  In 
bleak  terms  as  "a  shortage  of  everything." 
As  for  treating  the  wounded,  the  general 
paints  this  stark  portrait:  "Many  surgical 
units,  although  they  do  not  have  a  fixed 
area  of  operation,  have  succeeded  In  taking 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  combatants 
along  with  fighting  and  trying  to  find  food 
for  these  combatants." 

As  translated  here,  that  means  food 
sources  In  hamlets  and  vUlages  sympathetic 
to  the  Vietcong  are  no  longer  dependable. 
Coupled  with  that  hopeful  Interpretation 
are  the  results  of  the  two  major  U.S. -backed 
incursions  Into  Cambodia  and  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU.  Despite  controversy  over 
their  success  or  faUure,  the  heavy  emphasis 
that  Gen.  Tran  Do  placed  In  the  supply 
problems  strongly  Indicates  that  they  had  a 
harmful  Impact  on  the  enemy. 

The  Importance  of  these  Communist  dlf- 
ficiUtles  is  further  heightened  by  the  man- 
ner In  which  Gen.  Tran  Do  choee  to  reveal 
them.  Under  normal  circumstances  such 
frank  talk  would  have  been  sent  to  cadres 
In  the  field  by  sealed  pouch,  not  transmitted 
over  Hanoi's  easUy  monitored  "Liberation 
Radio."  The  deviation  from  normal  practice 
indicates  new  Comunlst  difficulties  in  mov- 
ing agents  through  territory  In  South  Viet- 
nam that  Is  now  pacified,  or  at  least  far  less 
hospitable  than  It  used  to  be. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  foUy  to  claim  too 
much  for  this  AprU  29  clandestine  broadcast. 
Nevertheless,  it  fits  neatly  with  other  clues, 
most  Importantly  the  abysmal  faUure  of  the 
Communists  to  mount  an  offensive  during 
the  past  two  years  as  severe  as  they  have  re- 
peatedly and  provably  planned. 

Accordlngy,  whatever  President  Nixon's 
political  problems  at  home  in  dealing  with 
growing  antiwar  sentiment,  Hanoi  Is  facing 
a  condition  that  as  of  today  looks  even  vrorse. 
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hospitalization  in  VA  hospitals  during 
the  month  of  April  1971,  were  well  over 
121,000.  This  is  a  record  high  number 
for  any  single  month.  Present  indica- 
tions project  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1971  well  over  1.3  million  applications 
will  have  been  received  for  VA  hospitali- 
zation. This  represents  a  sharp  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1969  when  the  applica- 
tions totaled  1,120,437  and  In  1970  they 
totaled  1,175,041. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  obvious  that  the  de- 
mand for  hospital  care  In  VA  hospitals 
is  rising  sharply.  Many  veterans  who 
have  been  using  medicare  in  lieu  of  using 
VA  facilities  are  now  finding  it  necessary 
to  come  back  to  the  VA  for  treatment. 
and  every  barometer  indicates  that  a 
greater  strain  is  being  placed  on  the  VA 
hospital  system.  Investigations  last  year 
by  the  Congress  disclosed  that  the  VA 
medical  program  was  grossly  under- 
funded and  understaffed.  While  Congress 
voted  $105  million  more  VA  medical  care 
than  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, from  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  hardly  any  of  these  fimds 
were  used  to  materially  increase  VA 
hospital  staffing. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  these  funds  should  be 
used  to  Increase  staffing  and  they  should 
be  annualized  in  fiscal  1972,  thus  pro- 
viding in  fiscal  1972  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  system  with  the  equiv- 
alent of  $96  million  in  increased  fund- 
ing for  increased  staffing. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
VA  FUNDS 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   UISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  longstanding  commitment  in 
my  district  on  yesterday,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  when  the  House  considered 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
biU  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voiced  strong  support 
for  the  amendment  to  add  $8  million  to 
the  VA  medical  care  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1971.  These  des- 
perately needed  funds  should  be  used  to 
immediately  employ  personnel  so  that 
better  medical  care  can  be  delivered  to 
our  hospitalized  veterans.  I  believe  that 
particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
using  this  money  to  hire  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  are  out  of  work. 

Recent  Information  which  I  have  ob- 
tained indicates  that    applications  for 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  right 
now,  in  this  Congress,  a  great  many  of 
our  Members  are  rushing  to  cosponsor  a 
bill  to  save  the  wild  mustangs  that  roam 
in  the  Rockies.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
most  popular  bills  was  a  piece  of  anti-pet- 
naping  legislation  on  which  Members 
received  more  mail  than  any  issue  except 
the  Vietnam  war. 

I  wish  that  legislators  and  administra- 
tors could  get  as  enthusiastic  about  legis- 
lation for  people  as  they  can  about  legis- 
lation to  protect  dogs  and  horses. 

We  have  had  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent  for  3  months  now;  5,- 
400,000  people  are  unemployed.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  time  we  do  not  really 
realize  what  those  figures  mean. 

I  become  upset  at  the  callousness  with 
which  imemployment  statistics  are  used. 
We  throw  around  figures,  a  percentage 
point  here — a  percentage  point  there. 
There  seems  to  be  no  real  imderstanding 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  hu- 
man beings — human  lives. 

We  hear  talk  from  economists,  admin- 
istrators. Members  of  Congress,  and  even 
the  President,  that  we  can  "afford"  an 
imemployment  rate  of  3,  4  or  5  percent: 
that  we  can  allow  unemployment  to  in- 
crease a  bit  to  curb  inflation.  We  can- 
not "afford"  any  such  thing.  Acceptance 
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of  that  idea  means  we  are  saying  to  thi  )se 
people,  "I  don't  care  about  you.  You  are 
of  no  consequence.  You  are  relegated  to 
society's  trash  heap." 

The  jobs  are  there — worthwhile  In- 
portant  jobs.  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
connect  people  with  jobs  through  a  va- 
riety of  programs  and  approaches.  Cne 
of  these  will  have  to  be  through  put  lie 
service  employment. 

When  Charles  Killingsworth  of  ihe 
labor  and  industrialization  department 
at  Michigan  State  University  testified 
before  this  committee,  he  made  a  vary 
perceptive  comment  about  the  reason  for 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  last  year's 
manpower  bill.  He  said  that  the  admii- 
istration  suffers  from  a  "private  sec|or 
bias."  I 

In  his  veto  message,  the  Presldant 
said:  I 

The  conference  bill  provides  that  as  miich 
as  44  percent  of  the  total  funding  In  the 
bill  goes  for  dead  end  Jobs  In  the  pulJlc 
sector.  j 

In  point  of  fact  the  jobs  to  be  pito- 
vided  under  this  legislation  are  4ot 
make-work  jobs  at  all.  They  are  jdbs 
that  need  to  be  done  but  are  not  being 
done  because  local  governments  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  pay  people.  1 

Robert  Pitzpatrick,  chairman  of  ttie 
Wayne  County.  Mich.,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners said:  { 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  had  to  lay  bff 
some  600  employees  within  the  last  year,  iln 
spite  of  the  fact  that  2.000  city  positions  ire 
vacant  because  of  the  city's  dire  financial 
crisis.  We  have  the  Jobs.  They  are  not  def- 
end Jobs.  We  oould  fill  hundreds  of  vacu- 
oles in  practically  any  Job  category  tomorrbw 
from  hospital  attendants  and  recreatlbn 
leaders  to  sheriff's  deputies,  drug  counselors, 
computer  programmers,  draftsmen,  lawyers, 
social  workers  and  public  health  officers. 

Doris  Dealaman,  freeholder,  Somer- 
set County.  N.J.,  said  that  they  would 
l&e  to  provide  additional  county  servic  es 
such  as  increased  "police,  and  fire  pro- 
tection, water  and  sewer  facilities,  recre- 
ation, welfare,  health  care,  education,  or 
transportation." 

Every  witness  whether  from  Norwa  k. 
Conn,  or  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  testified  to 
the  same  thing.  Jobs  that  need  to  je 
done  are  not  being  done  because  oar 
cities  and  towns  and  counties  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  pay  tjie 
additional  people.  This  is  also  the  rea- 
son that  every  mayor  and  county  exec  i- 
tive  who  has  testified  has  urged  tlie 
Congress  to  abandon  the  20  ^80  perce  it 
matching  formula  and  provide  full  Fel- 
eral  funding.  They  have  also  consistent  ly 
urged  Congress  to  expand  the  modest 
public  employment  program  of  150,000  jto 
200,000.  The  highest  suggestion  was  I 
think  1  million,  the  figure  endorsed  l»y 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  back  n 
1968  when  unemployment  was  not  near  ly 
as  critical  as  it  is  today. 

I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  jun;- 
ture  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing,  but  I  wou.d 
make  the  money  available  over  and  abo  ^e 
what  is  being  offered  in  categorical  a|d 
programs  not  as  a  substitute.  I  also  sup- 
port the  federalization  of  welfare  pay- 
ments. We  are  going  to  need  all  of  tl^ls 
and  pubUc  service  emplo3mient  if  we  al-e 
going  to  be  able  to  make  our  conmiunitles 
livable. 
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In  response  to  the  President's  derisive 
comments  about  public  sector  jobs,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's job,  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  job 
and  my  job  are  in  the  public  sector  and 
I  am  sure  the  President  does  not  consider 
his  job  "make  work."  Furthermore,  a 
good  nimiber  of  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor such  as  washroom  attendants,  wait- 
resses, £md  janitors  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  doorways  to  a  great  and  glori- 
ous future.  A  rotten  job  is  a  rotten  job  no 
matter  whether  your  paycheck  comes 
from  the  Government  or  a  private  em- 
ployer. 

The  administration's  private  sector 
bias  has  led  to  initiatives  which  are  not 
responsive  to  our  employment  and  job 
development  needs. 

I  think  business  can  and  should  play 
a  bigger  role  in  manpower  training  and 
job  development,  but  I  also  know  that 
businessmen  are  not  going  to  train  and 
hire  the  really  hard  core.  They  are  not 
going  to  initiate  programs  for  ex -felons 
and  ex-drug  addicts  or  other  people  with 
serious  problems. 

Because  of  its  private  sector  bias,  this 
administration  has  cut  back  and  asked 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation 
Mainstream,  and  the  new  careers  pro- 
grams. They  have  placed  their  emphasis 
on  the  jobs  program  and  asked  for  the 
elimination  of  all  special  category  pro- 
grams. 

Well,  jobs  program  is  not  faring  too 
well.  Because  of  the  general  unhealthy 
state  of  our  economy,  businessmen  are 
having  to  default  on  their  jobs  contracts. 

We  must  have  a  variety  of  manpower 
programs  to  fit  a  variety  of  needs.  A 
single  broad  approach  may  make  a  nicer 
looking  and  clearer  chart  but  it  does 
not  meet  our  manpower  and  job  develop- 
ment needs. 

The  unemployment  problem  is  not  new. 
It  is  only  that  middle  America  did  not 
recognize  it  as  an  issue  until  it  hit  the 
suburbs.  In  this  way  it  parallels  the  pat- 
tern of  concern  about  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try. When  the  junkies  were  nodding  on 
Fulton  Street  in  the  center  of  Bedford - 
Stuyvesant  drugs  were  not  an  issue  but 
when  we  have  to  worry  about  them  on 
Meadow  Lane,  suddenly  drugs  are  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern. 

Not  only  is  black  unemployment  high- 
er nationally,  10.3  percent — Labor  De- 
partment fourth  quarter  1970 — but  it  has 
been  higher  longer.  Back  in  1967  when 
our  national  unemployment  rate  was  3.2 
percent  we  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
9.3  percent  among  black  males. 

And  among  black  teenagers  in  poverty 
neighborhoods,  the  group  that  whites  are 
so  afraid  will  explode  during  the  long  hot 
summers,  the  unemployment  rate  is  a 
staggering  42.2  percent,  up  over  50  per- 
cent from  the  comparable  1969  rate. 

The  young  black  GI  has  an  equally 
bleak  future.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
all  returning  veterans  Is  6.8  percent  but 
if  you  are  a  typical  black  veteran  without 
a  high  school  diploma,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  18.5  percent.  While  the  un- 
employment rates  have  risen  to  12.4  per- 
cent in  Seattle,  13.5  percent  in  Detroit, 
and  11.6  percent  in  Bridgeport,  inner  city 
unemployment  has  doubled,  tripled,  and 
even  quadrupled.  In  Detroit  the  imem- 
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ployment  rate  for  several  irmer-city 
neighborhoods  is  put  at  25  percent.  Sim- 
ilar areas  in  Cleveland  are  estimated  at 
20  percent;  sectors  of  Baltimore  at  close 
to  40  percent. 

What  is  more,  the  unemployed  are  al- 
ways imder  counted,  especially  in  poverty 
areas,  because  the  statistics  only  indicate 
those  who  are  actively  looking  for  jobs. 
They  do  not  register  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  unemployed  and  want  jobs 
but  have  given  up  in  discouragement  and 
disgust. 

For  example,  in  1969,  the  Labor  De- 
partment study  of  the  poverty  areas  of 
New  York  City — that  is  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,  central  Harlem,  east  Harlem,  and 
south  Bronx,  there  were  5,600  unem- 
ployed men  who  were  actively  seeking 
work  and  therefore  registered  a  rate  of 
5.1  percent  unemployment.  But  there 
were  an  additional  19,000  adult  males  in 
the  prime  years  of  working  life  20  to  64 
who  were  neither  working  nor  seeking 
work  and  who  were  therefore  not 
coimted.  Nearly  three  times  as  many 
more  were  not  counted  as  were  counted. 

Another  whole  area  which  has  not  been 
discussed  with  regard  to  the  public  serv- 
ices jobs  is  that  many  of  these  jobs  will 
have  to  be  for  women.  Everyone  screams 
from  the  roof-tops  about  the  spiraling 
cost  of  welfare.  Well,  when  you  talk 
about  welfare  you  are  talking  about 
wom.en  and  children.  There  are  some 
2,400,000  AFDC  families  in  the  country 
today.  These  women  are  the  heads  of 
their  households. 

Survey  after  survey  has  shown  that 
these  women  want  to  work  but  camiot 
unless  they  have  adequate  day  care,  good 
manpower  training;  substantive  job  de- 
velopment. The  family  assistance  pro- 
gram will  fall  flat  on  its  face  no  matter 
what  level  of  income  is  provided  if  these 
components  are  not  there. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  New  York  City  has  approxi- 
mately— July  1967  estimated— 240,000 
children  under  5  on  public  assistance  but 
in  the  entire  city  there  are  only  1.099 
day-care  centers  serving  55,470  children. 
Now  that  is  only  the  AFDC  children.  In 
addition,  within  the  population  as  a 
whole,  there  are  825,000  children  under 
6 — 1970  Census. 

New  York  is  a  city  made  up  of  the  very 
poor,  the  working  poor,  and  the  rich.  Our 
middle  class,  In  what  was  the  avant 
garde  of  a  trend  now  experienced  by  all 
cities,  left  for  the  suburbs  long  ago.  Con- 
sequently, many  of  those  825,000  children 
under  6  belong  to  working  families  where 
momma  already  works  or  would  if  day 
care  were  available. 

As  always  the  situation  is  more  accute 
for  the  minorities;  46  percent  of  all  AFDC 
families  are  black.  Over  one-fourth  of 
all  black  families  are  headed  by  women. 
They  need  day  care,  job  training  and  jobs 
where  they  can  earn  a  living  wage  for 
their  families.  The  current  average  in- 
come of  women,  $4,143  for  whites  and 
$2,934  for  blacks,  Is  not  adequate.  Pub- 
lic service  employment  jobs  must  at  least 
be  at  the  minimum  wage. 

All  of  it,  family  assistance  plan,  day 
care,  public  service  employment,  and 
other  manpower  programs  are  part  of  a 
package.  We  must  all  work  equally  hard 
for  all  parts  of  the  package. 
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VOLUNTEER  FORCE  WILL  ENHANCE 
DEFENSE  POSTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  ending  the  draft,  we  will  be 
returning  our  Nation  to  its  historic  posi- 
tion of  maximizing  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  be 
taking  the  steps  needed  to  develop  a 
more  effective  system  of  defense. 

No  system  can  operate  with  a  reenllst- 
ment  rate  of  7  percent,  the  figure  for 
today's  draftees.  The  lower  turnover  rate 
that  will  accompany  the  volunteer  force 
will  allow  our  young  men  to  remain  In 
service  long  enough  to  become  proficient 
at  operating  the  technical  equipment  of 
a  modem  Defense  Establishment. 

In  a  volunteer  force,  we  will  also  be 
eliminating  the  wasteful  practices 
brought  on  by  conscription.  By  freeing 
the  recruit  from  KP,  sanitation  patrol, 
grass  cutting,  and  make-work  projects, 
we  will  allow  more  time  for  him  to  re- 
ceive military  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  volunteer  force  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  a  number  of  top 
military  leaders.  The  chief  Army  spokes- 
man for  Project  VOLAR  is  Lt.  Gen. 
George  I.  Forsythe,  the  tough  former  in- 
fantry school  commander  from  Ft.  Ben- 
ning.  General  Forsythe  knows  the  train- 
ing requirements  for  a  modem  Army — 
and  he  knows  that  in  a  volunteer  situa- 
tion, with  Improvements  in  military  per- 
sonnel practices,  he  will  have  a  more 
effective  force. 

Recently  General  Forsythe  issued  a 
rationale  for  the  volunteer  force.  I  com- 
mend this  item  to  your  attention,  along 
with  an  interview  from  Government  Ex- 
ecutive magazine : 
UNrrED  States  Army's  Approach  to  the  Dk- 

VELOPMENT  OF  A  MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMT 

1.  The  leadership  of  the  United  States 
Army  Is  committed  to  building  a  better  Army. 
In  the  future,  as  the  nation's  Involvement  In 
the  war  in  Vietnam  lessens,  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  the  United  States  Army  will  be- 
come somewhat  smaller  than  It  wm  at  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Yet  the  Army's 
role  in  the  defense  of  our  nation  Is  undim- 
inished. This  means  that  the  Army  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  must,  with  dimin- 
ished human  and  material  resources,  increase 
Its  capabilities  as  a  fighting  force.  That  Is 
why  the  Army  is  embarked  on  a  program  to 
build  a  better  Army,  one  based  on  Improved 
profesfiloaal  competence,  willing  self-dlscl- 
pllne.  Individual  pride,  and  dedication. 

2.  These  ingredients  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army.  As  they 
are  achieved  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  Army  will  be  such  that  good  men  will 
voluntarily  wish  to  Join  and  remain,  and  thus 
the  Army  can  move  toward  decreased  reliance 
on  the  draft,  hopefully — over  a  period  of  two 
years— to  draft  calls  of  zero.  The  basic 
thrust  of  the  Army's  Involvement  in  this  de- 
velopmental program  Is  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity ol  the  leadership,  the  service,  the  life, 
and  the  respect  for  the  American  soldier.  It 
Involves  a  three  pronged  movement:  to  de- 
velop a  more  professional  environment  for 
our  work;  to  provide  for  a  better  life  for  our 
soldiers;  and  to  generate  Increased  public 
esteem  for  th  emen  who  serve  America  In  her 
Army. 

3.  Increased  pro/essionalism  The  key  to  a 
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better  Army  lies  In  developing  highly  skUled 
small  units.  This  Involves  freeing  the  soldier 
from  duties  that  are  unrelated  to  or  detract 
from  his  military  work.  For  example,  soldiers 
must  be  freed  from  base  support  activities 
such  at  kitchen  police,  grass  cutting,  garbage 
hauling,  furnace  firing,  and  the  like  so  that 
they  may  be  returned  to  their  sergeants  who 
can  sharpen  their  Individual  military  skills 
and  weld  them  Into  highly  effective  small 
unit  teams.  Training  measures  must  be  Im- 
proved so  that  a  man  can  develop  his  skills 
as  rapidly  as  his  Individual  capabilities  will 
permit.  "Lock  step"  training  Is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. Challenging,  interesting,  and  realistic 
training  must  be  conducted  by  the  small  unit 
leader  and  the  small  unit  leader  must  be 
given  the  freedom  and  the  means  to  develop 
his  unit  to  achieve  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessional performance.  This  Involves  greater 
freedom  and  responsibility  for  the  unit 
leader  and  a  concomitant  Increase  In  the 
measure  of  trust  placed  In  him.  He  In  turn 
must  treat  his  subordinates  as  mature  and 
dedicated  members  of  the  team  worthy  of 
this  mutual  trust.  The  elimination  of  such 
measures  as  unnecessary  formations,  sign  In 
and  sign  out  restrictions,  sind  Intrusions  on 
soldiers  off-duty  time,  are  measures  by  which 
leaders  can  demonstrate  the  reality  of  their 
trust  for  their  subordinates.  Our  various  ef- 
forts to  get  soldiers  back  to  the  basics  of 
soldiering  must  be  supp>orted  by  a  level  of 
resources  sufficient  to  keep  line  units  well 
equipped,  fully  manned,  and  fully  Involved 
in  the  basics  of  soldiering. 

4.  Army  life.  Today's  young  man,  more 
than  ever  before.  Is  more  sensitive  to  human 
values  than  to  material  values.  He  attaches 
profound  Importance  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  dignity.  Individual 
worth,  freedom,  responsibility  and  involve- 
ment. He  Is  willing  and  eager  to  become  per- 
sonally engaged  in  worthwhUe  work  and 
wishes  to  participate  In,  and  contribute  to, 
activities  which  give  him  an  opportunity  for 
group  and  individual  growth.  Recognizing 
this  great  value  asset,  we  must  open  better 
lines  of  communications  with  our  soldiers. 
We  will  listen  to  him  as  well  as  talk  to  him. 
The  chain  of  command  Is  to  be  revitalized  to 
provide  this  two  way  flow  of  productive  dia- 
logue. We  will  be  more  sensitive  to,  and  build 
on,  the  soldiers  desire  to  Individuality  and 
Involvement.  This  can  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  improve  rather  than  diminish  disci- 
pline. We  seek  In  the  Modern  Army  a  dis- 
cipline which  grows  from  within  each  soldier, 
a  self -discipline  which  springs  from  a  soldiers 
conviction  that  he  really  counts,  and  that  we 
really  care  about  him  as  a  person.  This  de- 
velops as  we  show  our  trust  and  confidence  In 
all  men  who  prove  themselves  worthy  of  It. 
We  win  attempt  to  Improve  the  soldiers  liv- 
ing conditions  both  In  barracks  and  In  quar- 
ters. We  seek  to  provide  him  with  more 
privacy  in  barracks  and  more  decency  In 
the  way  In  which  he  may  serve  his  country 
and  yet  live  as  a  citizen  and  the  head  of  a 
family.  Modest  Improvements  In  barracks 
furniture  are  envisioned.  Major  improve- 
ments in  the  reception,  processing,  and  per- 
sonnel administration  of  our  soldiers  and 
their  dependents  have  been  directed.  Rea- 
sonable reforms  In  compensation,  targeted 
at  the  Junior  enlisted  man  and  focused  on 
building  much  greater  pride  In  service  In  the 
combat  arms  have  been  proposed.  These  and 
many  other  measures  when  taken  together 
should  give  our  soldiers  a  better  opportunity 
to  serve  their  country  and  to  do  so  without 
paying  an  unreasonable  price  In  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  standards  by  which  they  must 
live. 

5.  Self  respect  and  public  esteem.  To  rein- 
force our  Internal  efforts,  we  must  have  the 
support  of  the  people  we  serve.  We  need  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  some  modest  dollar  sup- 
port In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  No 
matter  how  successful  we  are  In  Improving 
the  professional  climate  within  the  Army  and 
bettering  service  life,  we  cannot  be  successful 
without  public   support.  This  Is  especially 
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true  If  we  are  to  achieve  appreciably  reduced 
lower  draft  calls.  The  people  of  this  country 
cannot  engage  in  the  practice  of  degrading 
the  man  in  uniform  for  we  cannot  expect 
young  men  to  volunteer  to  serve  their  coun- 
try If  their  sacrifice  is  thought  to  be  unim- 
portant or  is  not  openly  appreciated.  The 
Army  cannot  be  portrayed  and  believed  to  be 
a  service  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  a  service 
In  which  only  those  with  the  least  qualifica- 
tions need  to  be  recruited,  a  service  with 
questionable  standards  of  efficiency,  and  a 
service  which  is  an  unimportant  element  of 
our  national  security.  The  country  cannot 
have  It  both  ways.  The  Army  must  and  will 
improve  its  performance.  Our  deeds  not  our 
words  are  what  really  count  and  our  self 
respect  wlU  grow.  But  the  American  people 
and  their  leaders  in  government,  business, 
industry,  the  church,  education,  and  partic- 
ularly the  enormous  influential  news  media 
must  contribute  by  fair  and  objective  evalu- 
ation of  our  internal  efforts. 

6.  In  short,  the  Army's  program  Is  aimed 
at  buUding  a  proud,  disciplined,  competent, 
respected  Army  In  which  its  people  have  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  to  work  hard 
for  our  national  defense,  where  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dig- 
nity, and  where  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  earn  and  enjoy  the  respect  of  their 
countrymen. 


Axirr's  liT.  Oen.   Georck  I.  Fobsytue: 
"RrruRN — to   SoLoiKaiNG" 

Lt.  Oen.  Oeorge  I.  Forsythe  doesnt  share 
the  fears  of  Rep.  F.  Ed?vard  Hebert  (D-La.) 
and  many  veterans  that  the  Army  Is  being 
softened  up  by  a  trend  toward  permissiveness 
as  it  tries  to  attain  the  AdmlnlstraUon's 
announced  goal  of  zero  draft  calla  by  mld- 
1973. 

Forsythe,  who  entered  the  Army  through 
the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  Is  Special  As- 
sistant for  the  Modem  Volimteer  Army 
(8AMVA)  to  Oen.  WllUam  C.  Westmoreland, 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  Secretary  Stanley  R.  Re- 
sor  of  the  Army. 

His  Job  Is  to  coordinate,  expedite  and  pro- 
vide an  Idea  bank  for  the  Volunteer  Army 
program.  He  has  a  staff  of  bright  young  men 
to  help  him — la  offloera  and  six  enlisted 
mem — ^Including  MaJ.  Peter  M.  Dawklns,  All- 
Amerlcan  football  star  and  Rhodes  scholar, 
and  Sgt.  1st  Class  Edward  O.  MoOlnnls,  re- 
cently honored  as  the  Army's  drill  sergeant 
of  the  year.  In  his  Pentagon  office  a  curious 
plaque  that  looks  like  this  (  +  )  expresses 
his  motto:  "Accent  the  positive!" 

NOT     A    OIVKAWAT    PROGRAM 

"I  have  no  apprehension  at  all  and  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  why,"  Forsythe  said  when  Gov- 
emment  Executive  asked  about  fears  that 
discipline  and  effectiveness  wlU  suffer. 

"First  of  all,  we're  going  to  have  a  smaller 
Army:  There's  no  doubt  about  It,  as  the 
Vietnam  War  winds  down,  the  Army  will  be 
smaller.  The  Job  of  work  for  the  Army  to 
do  Is  no  lees;  I  haven't  seen  any  diminution 
of  the  threat  or  any  marked  change  In  the 
world  situation.  Unmistakably,  then,  that 
smaller  Army  must  be  an  awful  lot  better.  So 
the  benchmark  of  Gen.  Westmoreland's  pro- 
gram is  to  build  a  better  Army,  where  every 
man  counts. 

"Now,  In  the  process  of  doing  that,  we 
think  we  can  also  respond  to  our  leadership's 
desire  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  the  draft. 
We  think  a  better  Army — a  proud,  weU -dis- 
ciplined, confident  Army — will  attract  and 
hold  Its  men.  Gen.  Westmoreland  has  said 
we're  running  a  developmental  program,  not 
a  giveaway  program.  I'd  like  to  put  some 
meat  on  those  bones. 

"We  have  said  that  we'll  no  longer  have 
revelUe  where  reveille  doesn't  contribute  to 
mission  performance. 

"We've  said  that,  on  an  experimental  ba- 
sis, well  allow  soldiers  to  have  a  can  of  beer . 
m  their  dayroom  In  their  barracks,  and  a 
can  of  beer  with  their  evening  meal. 


to 
Im- 
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"We  have  said  Uiat  we  want  to  free  the 
soldier  ol  kitchen  police  duties,  firing  ^- 
naces,  cutting  graae,  hauling  garbage. 

"KZ&U.Y     AN    IWUTANT" 

"Now,  without  looking  beneath  theiur- 
face  of  this,  I  can  see  how  some  people  would 
think  that  this  is  pennlsslveneaa.  But,  a4  an 
example,  let  me  take  each  of  these  Items  ^d 
explain  the  way  we  feel. 

"First,  reveille,  Whafs  really  Important  Is 
that  a  soldier  be  present  when  the  work  j ' 
begins,  that  he  be  there  ready  to  go  to 
In  the  proper  uniform  and  with  the  pr^ 
equipment.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  get 
out  of  bed  two  hoxirs  early  in  order  t> 
that;  he's  a  mature  young  man,  he  h^ 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  sense  of 
discipline.  We  think  we  dont  have  to  I  get 
him  up  before  sunup  and  count  his  nosi  to 
Insure  that  two  hours  later  he's  read]j 
perform  his  duties.  We  trust  him  to  see,  I 
self,  that  he  Is  there,  and  we  have  foi^nd, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  responds  ex- 
tremely well  to  this  sort  of  treatment. 

"In  addition,  many  of  our  soldiers  are 
married  and  live  off  post.  If  one  is  to  hd  Id  a 
reveille  formation,  he  should  have  all  the 
soldiers  present.  It  Is  reaUy  an  irrltani;  to 
the  man  who  Uvea  10  to  15  miles  away  from 
the  post  to  have  to  get  up  at  4  o'clocl:  In 
the  morning,  get  his  wife  up  to  drive  tilm 
out  to  the  post,  so  he  can  stand  In  the  for- 
mation and  be  counted. 

"We  will  have  a  reveille  formation,  xtf- 
tlcularly  when  a  unit  Is  on  an  alert  stiktus 
and  when  Its  important  for  them  to  be  n  me- 
tered. Gen.  Westmoreland  says  when  that 
occurs  everyone  In  the  unit  will  be  proifcnt, 
from  the  colonel  on  down. 

"As  to  beer,  which  has  been  widely  vie  wed 
as  a  terribly  permissive  act,  when  one  th  nks 
about  It,  here  again  we  are  trusting  the  ma- 
turity and  Judgment  of  our  soldiers." 

NOT  A  SINGLE  ABTTSE 

The  young  soldier  who  lives  In  bamcks 
was  already  authorized  to  buy  3.3  beer  at  the 
post  exchange,  Porsythe  said,  but  he  had 
nowhere  to  drink  It.  So  he  drank  It  in  the 
parking  lot  or  drove  up  and  down  the  street 
and  drank  It  In  bis  car. 

"In  the  past  we  haven't  recognized  ;hat 
his  living  room  is  the  dayroom  In  his  sar- 
racks. 

"We  trust  him  enough  for  him  to  hav(  his 
can  of  beer  in  front  of  his  television  s«t  In 
his  living  room  In  his  barracks. 

"The  married  soldier  can  buy  his  be<r  at 
the  pKJst  exchange,  take  it  home  and  drink 
it  In  his  living  room.  We  think  the  so  dler 
who  lives  in  barracks  should  have  a  similar 
privilege.  This  keeps  our  men  off  the  sti  eets 
and  keeps  them  at  home.  It's  Just  a  X)n- 
venlence  for  the  soldier  and.  incident  illy, 
this  experiment  has  been  going  on  f  ir  a 
month  now  and  we  havent  had  a  single 
abuse  of  the  privilege." 

Basic  trainees  are  still  not  allowed  to  :iave 
beer  In  their  barracks  except  at  Port  Drd. 
Calif,,  where  the  Army  Is  experimenting  vlth 
some  new  t.alnlng  methods  and  approa<hes. 

"Now,"  Porsythe  continued,  "as  to  th(  so- 
called  menial  tasks — KP,  grass-cutting,  gar- 
bage hauling  and  the  like.  In  a  small  A -my. 
and  with  our  goal  being  a  better  Armj,  we 
will  have  to  have  highly  skilled  small  units. 
They'll  have  to  devote  their  time  not  only 
to  the  blocking  and  tackling  but  to  sc  -Im- 
maglng  and  running  the  plays.  With  all  of 
these  base  support  tasks  that  are  now  b&lng 
I)eTformed  by  soldiers.  It  Is  very  dlfflcul  ;  for 
the  platoon  sergeant  and  the  squad  le  Eider 
to  turn  out  a  team  every  day.  It  woul  1  be 
like  Vlnce  Lombardl  turning  out  for  a  lard 
practice  with  one  tackle,  two  guards  and  one 
end  today,  two  ends  and  a  canter  tomoirow, 
and  two  different  guards  and  three  tarkles 
the  next  day.  It's  terribly  dlfBcult  to  rur  the 
plays  and  conduct  a  scrimmage  that  way 
...  80  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  so  dler 
Is  not  to  be  permissive  but  to  return  the 
soldier  to  soldiering." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  citi- 
zens are  asking  what  they  can  do  to  assist 
in  overcoming  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment. Everyone  seems  to  want  to 
help  but  the  difficulty  sometimes  is  find- 
ing how  to  help. 

The  Palo  Aito,  Calif.,  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  is  to  be  commended  for  compil- 
ing and  publishing  an  environmental 
handbook  entitled  "If  You  Want  to  Save 
Your  Environment — Start  at  Home." 

It  is  described  in  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  am 
confident  this  excellent  booklet  will  prove 
helpful  in  the  fight  to  save  our  environ- 
ment and  am  pleased  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Ecology  Begins  at  Home 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

A  group  of  clvlc-mlnded  women  In  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  were  wondering  what  they  and 
their  families  could  do  to  help  save  the  en- 
vironment— the  diminishing  forests,  polluted 
streams,  and  the  air  around  them. 

So  they  consulted  authorities  in  these 
various  areas  and  finally  wrote  a  primer,  en- 
titled, "If  You  Want  to  Save  Your  Environ- 
ment .  .  .  Start  at  Home!" 

The  first  timid  printing  of  3,000  copies  last 
November  sold  out  in  two  weeks.  There  have 
been  four  printings  since  then,  for  a  total 
of  nearly  100,000  copies. 

Now  a  book  publisher  has  snapped  It  up 
(Hawrthorne  Books,  a  subsidiary  of  Prentice- 
Hall)  and  it  will  come  out  with  a  hard-cover 
edition. 

The  current  booklet  of  52  pages,  which 
sells  for  75  cents  a  copy,  postpaid,  is  a  snappy, 
homemade  publication,  printed  on  what  looks 
like  high-grade  wrapping  paper.  It  is  striking 
In  Its  simplicity,  has  New  Yorker-like  illustra- 
tions, and  short,  pithy  sentences  that  tell 
what  can  be  done  in  the  home,  the  garden, 
the  community,  and  by  the  government,  to 
reverse  the  tide  of  pollution. 

As  the  women  put  It:  "We  must  start  now 
to  reevaluate  priorities.  Do  we  want  a  lands- 
cape littered  with  throw-away  conveniences, 
or  are  we  willing  to  change  many  of  our 
habits  of  ease  and  comfort  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  clear  air,  clean  water,  and  a  green 
forest?" 

The  Ideas  and  suggestions  put  forward  are 
"comparatively  easy  to  do — and  some  of  them 
will  even  save  your  dollars,"  according  to 
the  authors  who  are  members  of  the  Palo 
Alto  branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

But  they  quickly  add  that  "pollution  con- 
trol will  cost  money." 

Some  of  the  suggestions  In  the  book  may 
seem  a  bit  drastic  to  a  generation  of  house- 
wives accustomed  to  convenience  foods. 

"Learn  to  cook  from  scratch,"  says  the 
book.  "It  tastes  better,  is  less  expensive,  and 
you  avoid  those  chemical  additives." 

To  get  away  from  detergents  with  phos- 
phates that  are  rapidly  polluting  the  water 
system,  readers  are  urged,  "Go  back  to  soap." 
A  combination  of  washing  soda  and  laundry 
soap  will  do  the  Job — and  the  book  gives  di- 
rections. 

As  for  presoaklng,  who  wants  enzymes? 
"For  best  results,"  readers  are  told,  "pre-soak 
laundry  for  three  hours  in  warm  water  and 
4  tablespoons  of  washing  soda." 

There  is  strong  emphasis  on  the  recycling 
of  products  which  are  becoming  scarce  and 
are  being  thrown   away.  Products  such  as 


glass  bottles,  aluminum  cans,  and  newspa- 
pers can  be  reconstituted  and  re-used. 

"Every  year,  Americans  Junk  20  million 
tons  of  paper.  Wouldn't  you  rather  have  it 
stay  trees?"  The  book  puts  the  question  to 
readers. 

There  is  a  timely  section  on  noise  poUu- 
tlon  about  which  little  has  been  done  so  far. 
It  cites  some  of  the  common,  everyday  noises 
that  bombard  the  eardrums — power  mowers, 
construction  equipment,  Jet  planes,  and  si- 
rens. All  these  break  the  "sound  barrier"  for 
the  ears  in  sound  decibels. 

"Ask  your  city  government  to  make  and 
enforce  antinolse  ordinances,"  Is  the  book's 
challenge. 

The  Importance  of  teaching  children  is 
emphasized.  One  piece  of  advice:  "Stop  the 
ferry  service.  Encourage  your  children  to  walk 
or  ride  a  bike.  It's  better  for  them  and  tlie 
air  we  breathe." 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the 
threat  to  our  environment  from  present  prac- 
tices and  products.  But  few,  If  any,  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  in  such  simple,  practi- 
cal terms  In  ways  that  are  adaptable  to  the 
home  and  famUy. 

It  repeats  many  familiar  warnings,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  brings  them  all  together  in  a 
kind  of  recipe,  as  it  were,  that  the  housewife 
can  adapt  to  her  own  situation. 

The  book  may  be  ordered  from  Mrs.  How- 
ard W.  Harrington,  Palo  Alto,  CaUf.,  94303. 
Single  copies  are  76  cents  which  Include 
postage  and  tax.  Mrs.  Harring^ton  has  the 
information  on  bulk  rates. 

Women's  clubs  and  communities  all  over 
the  country  have  similar  projects. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
with  its  7  million  members.  Is  waging  war, 
coast  to  coast,  for  "A  Better  Environment." 


BANKING  REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  concluded  hearings  on  the  Banking 
Reform  Act  of  1971  and  related  meas- 
ures. These  hearings  were  held  to  ex- 
plore ways  of  strengthening  our  banking 
system  and  thereby  our  economy. 

In  my  Judgment,  if  certain  of  the  leg- 
islative proposals  under  consideration  by 
the  committee  were  enacted,  they  would 
significantly  impair  the  ability  of  our 
Nation's  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions to  function  as  effectively  as 
they  are  at  present,  especially  in  smaller 
cities  and  towns  and  in  rural  areas  of  tlie 
country. 

I  have  conveyed  my  views  regarding 
the  proposals  to  which  I  particularly  ob- 
ject to  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  am  today  inserting  my 
complete  statement  in  the  Record  so  my 
colleagues  can  have  ready  access  to  a 
nontechnical  analysis  of  some  of  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  Banking  and  Re- 
form Act  of  1971. 

I  urge  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
fostering  and  maintaining  the  vitaUty  of 
our  banking  system  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  this  complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  its  implications. 

The  statement  follows: 

1  greatly  appreciate  being  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  these  lie*'^ 
being  held  by  the  Committee,  hearings  wWcn 
are  being  conducted  to  seek  ways  to  strength- 


en our  banking  system  and  thereby  strength- 
ening our  economy.  And  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  their  Interest 
in  these  vital  areas. 

The  banking  system  of  this  nation  is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  capitaUst  sysiem.  It  is 
thanks  to  it  that  domestic  capital  ca  j  be 
mobilized  and  distributed  through  a  great 
variety  of  financial  services  at  costs  that  are 
among  the  lowest,  if  not  in  fact  the  lowest, 
In  the  world. 

The  development  of  our  banking  system, 
like  the  development  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  has  depended  greatly  upon  competi- 
tion. Bearing  this  thought  In  mind,  I  would 
point  out  what  we  as  legislators  are  often 
apt  to  forget;  namely,  that  legislation  can- 
not prevent  failures  In  any  competitive  sys- 
tem, much  less  in  the  banking  system.  Legis- 
lation can  only  provide  a  system  of  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  within  which  a  com- 
petitive system  can  be  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  interest.  In  banking 
this  is  accomplished  through  an  interrelated 
system  of  state  and  federal  laws  coupled  with 
federal  deposit  insurance  which  ameliorates 
competitive  failures  when  they  do  occur. 

Under  th's  set  of  circumstances,  new  legis- 
lation should  be  confined  to  areas  in  which 
present  laws  are  nonexistent  or  unenforce- 
able and  where  demonstrable  evidence  of 
unallowable  abuse  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  within  this  context 
that  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee  my  strong  opposition  to 
several  features  of  H.R.  5700,  the  Banking 
Reform  Act  of  1971.  Specifically,  I  oppose 
those  provisions  pertaining  to  Interlocks 
among  banks,  trust  departments  of  insured 
commercial  banks,  and  equity  participation 
loans.  I  will  discuss  each  of  these  areas  in 
turn. 

As  regards  the  provision  on  interlocking 
relations,  I  cannot  find  in  published  commer- 
cial records  or  In  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  banking  community  here  on  the 
East  Coast  and  in  my  home  srtate  of  Texas 
sufficient  evidence  to  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  present  laws  governing  interlocks  are 
inadequate  for  their  purpose.  Even  more 
fundamentally,  I  do  not  find  that  the  occa- 
sional and,  I  might  add.  well  publicized 
abuses  of  interlocking  relationships  even 
begin  to  outweigh  their  salutary  benefits. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cross  fertilization 
of  talent  and  commercial  acumen  which  has 
resulted  from  individuals  holding  interlock- 
ing directorships  has  greatly  strengthened 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  hence  the 
nation.  More  particularly,  in  rural  areas  such 
»s  the  18th  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
and  in  other  relatively  sparsely  populated 
regions  of  the  country,  the  willingness  and 
legal  sWllty  of  talented  individuals  to  hold 
interlocking  directorships  has  provided  ir- 
replaceable underpinning  to  our  regional 
economies.  In  this  regard,  the  opinion  of  the 
bankers  in  my  area  of  the  country  is  that 
their  operations  would  be  quite  detrimentally 
affected  if  the  Interlock  provisions  of  H.R. 
5700  were  enacted.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  bill  is  written  in  such 
general  language  that  the  sections  on  Inter- 
locking relationships  and  related  matters 
contain  no  references  to  competitors  and 
market  areas  or  to  exceptions  based  on  need, 
the  application  of  the  bUl  as  written  would 
not  be  consUtent  with  the  best  Interests  of 
the  banking  community  and  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

Another  section  of  HJl.  5700  prohibits  a 
iwiik  trust  department  from  holding  more 
than  10  percent  of  any  class  of  stock  regis- 
t«ed  under  federal  securities  laws.  I  believe 
we  theory  behind  thU  particular  section, 
th«  restricting  bank  fiduciary  holdings 
eliminates  the  posslbUity  that  insured  bank- 
ing Institutions  could  exercise  "undue  influ- 
ence or  control"  over  non-banking  business. 
is  aimed  at  slaying  largely  imaginary  drag- 
««•  By  this  I  mean  that  In  the  ordinary 
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course  of  business  a  bank  does  not  make  a 
management  policy  decision  on  its  holding 
a  certain  amount  of  a  particular  stock;  the 
bank's  Trust  and  Investment  Department  in- 
vests in  what  Its  officers  think  to  be  attrac- 
tive securities  from  a  fiduciary  point  of  view. 
Thus  holdings  refiect  financial  Judgments 
rather  than  management  policy  infiuences. 
Moreover,  from  a  regulatory  point  of  view, 
the  SEC's  Institutional  Investor  Study  Re- 
port states,  "the  existence  of  potential  power 
on  the  part  of  institutions  to  influence  cor- 
porate decisions  by  reason  of  their  substan- 
tial shareholdings  does  not  demonstrate  that 
such  influence  is  in  fact  exercised." 

Finally,  If  this  section  were  enacted,  it 
could  well  create  more  problems  than  it  pur- 
ports to  solve.  For  one  thing  it  would  deny 
Individuals  holding  substantial  stock  hold- 
ings from  seeking  the  services  of  a  bank  trust 
department  If  they  so  desired,  and  in  effect 
would  curtail  their  freedom  of  choice  by 
forcing  them  to  rely  on  Individual  fiduciaries. 
Secondly,  it  could  create  serious  and  con- 
tinuing problems  for  individuals  and  families 
who  prefer  dealing  with  a  bank  trust  depart- 
ment which  has  an  ongoing  existence,  rather 
than  with  an  individual  who  by  the  very 
natiu-e  of  things  offers  a  much  more  imper- 
manent relationship.  Thirdly,  any  time  a 
bank's  trust  department  exceeded  the  magic 
10  percent  limit,  whether  by  design  or  as  a 
result  of  a  third  party  bequest,  the  trust 
department  would  be  forced  to  sell  enough 
of  its  holdings  to  regain  Its  10  percent  status, 
even  at  the  detriment  of  the  beneficiary  of 
the  bequeathed  estate. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  5700  which  would  prohibit  banks,  other 
thrift  institutions,  and  Insurance  compa- 
nies from  accepting  any  equity  participation 
in  consideration  of  making  a  loan.  This  Is  a 
practice  that  was  not  commonplace  a  few 
years  ago;  this  Is  a  practice  that  has  been 
a  by-product  of  tight  money  markets  and 
our  highly  Infiatlonary  economy. 

Despite  this  somewhat  Insuspiclous  begin- 
ning, however,  experience  has  shown  this 
practice  has  enabled  bankers  to  make  some 
worthwhile  loans  they  otherwise  would  have 
not  been  able  to  make.  Moreover,  when  the 
equity  participation  Is  linked  to  a  right  to 
any  payment  which  is  derived  from  income 
on  property  or  enterprise,  the  practice  con- 
stitutes a  flexible  means  of  adjusting  credit 
charges  to  changing  economic  conditions. 
This  means  that  relatively  new  firms  and 
land  developers  can  obtain  new  lines  of  credit 
rather  than  being  forced  to  rely  on  the  leav- 
ings of  the  so-called  "safer  accounts"  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  To  the  extent  this  practice 
is  Judiciously  utilized,  the  economy  in  gen- 
eral benefits  as  well  as  the  parties  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  areas  I  have  dis- 
cussed; Interlocks,  trust  limitations,  and 
equity  participation  loans,  constitute  the 
main  objectionable  features  I  have  to  HJl. 
5700.  Other  areas  of  the  bill,  such  as  the  new 
disclosure  requirements  and  the  prohibitions 
on  banks  using  giveaways  to  attract  deposi- 
tors, concern  me  deeply  as  well. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  as  regards  the 
bill  itself,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  Con- 
gress or  any  other  Congress  for  that  matter 
enacting  sweeping  prohibitions  that  would 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  our  nation's 
banking  system  to  conduct  its  managerial, 
commercial,  and  fiduciary  affairs.  My  strong 
opposition  stems  from  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  need  for  the  changes  as  proposed  In 
H.R.  5700  are  not  supported  by  necessity  and 
that  existing  state  and  federal  laws  are  ade- 
quate to  remedy  the  occasional  wrongs  that 
occur. 

As  for  the  field  of  banking,  there  always 
will  be  need  for  reform.  Just  as  there  will  al- 
ways be  need  for  reform  in  other  areas  of 
man's  endeavors.  But  change  that  creates 
more  problems  than  it  cures  is  not  reform. 
And  change  for  the  sake  of  change  leads  not 
to  reform  but  to  ruin. 
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WHO  CARES  ABOUT  MIGRANT 
LABORERS'  HEALTH? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  my  district  has  been  one  of  the 
most  progressive  in  the  Nation  in  terms 
of  its  treatment  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
What  is  a  source  of  shame  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  has  been  to  us,  not  a  cause 
for  complacency,  but  a  cause  for  consid- 
erable satisfaction. 

In  Yolo  County  we  have  had  for  the 
past  2  years  a  demonstration  migrant 
health  program.  It  is  a  3 -year  federally 
supported  program  designed  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  techniques  of  migrant 
laborer  health  program  delivery.  It  is  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  Yolo  County 
Health  Department  and  the  UC  Davis 
Medical  School. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  HEW 
does  not  intend  to  fund  this  program  for 
its  third,  final,  and  most  productive  year. 

As  I  understand  it,  three  reasons  are 
given  for  the  cancellation.  First,  that  "the 
Government's  priority  is  no  longer  mi- 
grant agricultural  workprs  in  rural  areas, 
but  the  pei-manent  residents  in  a  urban 
ghetto."  This  is  absurd;  certainly  the 
ghettos  need  more  money,  but  the  mi- 
grants are  no  less  needy  than  they  were 
2  years  ago.  Second,  that  the  program 
does  not  render  direct  clinical  services. 
This  is  simply  untrue.  Third,  that  the 
population  density  of  the  area  is  not  high. 
To  apply  this  criterion  to  a  migrant  labor 
program  is  ridiculous. 

This  decision  is  shocking  and  inexcusa- 
ble, and  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  see  that  it  is  reversed.  In  my  view,  the 
Yolo  County  health  director,  Dr.  Herbert 
Bauer,  was  dead  right  when  he  described 
the  action  as  a  "reflection  on  the  pemici- 
o'osness  of  a  system  which  is  increasingly 
unable  to  satisfy  basic  domestic  needs 
while  continuing  to  spend  untold  billions 
on  the  insanities  of  war." 

The  public  health  director  of  Yolo 
County  has  articulated  his  protest  as 
follows : 

CooNTT  OF  Yolo, 
Woodland,  Calif..  May  5.  1971. 

Hon.  ROBEBT  L.  LEGGETT, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  This  is  the  way  Federal  policies 
work  out  on  local  level.  I  presume  that  there 
is  nothing  that  Cin  be  done  about  it.  Or 
can  It? 

With  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Bauer,  M.D., 
Public  Health  Director  and  Director  of 
Mental  Health. 


Codkty  of  Yolo, 
Woodland.  Calif.,  May  S.  1971. 
William  M.  Smith,  M.D., 
Regional  Medical  Director,  District  IX.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Dr.  Smith:  Word  has  Just  reached  us 
that   funds    for   our   entire   Migrant   Health 
Program  are   to  be  cut  off  abruptly  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1971. 
In  concrete  terms,  this  means  prompt  dis- 
missal of  four  of  our  staff  members,  namely 
two  public  health  nurses,  one  sanitarian,  and 
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one  clerk.  It  means  the  end  of  public 
services  which  we  have  rendered  to  cfur 
grant  population  throughout  the 
the  proportionately  increased  serv 
we  have  rendered  during  the  peak 
means   the   end   of  our  cooperative 
with  the  Department  of  Community 
of  the  Medical   School   at   Davis   whi^h 
often    been    mentioned   as    model 
areas  and  whose  funds  we  understanp 
likewise  discontinued. 

All    this    after    numerous 
Federal   and  State  representatives 
tlons,    re-appUcatlons,    audits, 
ports,  evaluations,  and  tons  of 
at   times   made   us   feel   as   though 
supplicants  rather  than  applicants 

The   reasons   for   discontinuation 
grant,  as  we  were  given  to  understa 
mainly  two:   The  fact  that  we  don't 
direct  clinical  services,  and  that  we 
qualify  as  "densely  populated  area" 
reason,    if   stated   correctly,    admltte<^y 
pears  somewhat  absurd :  We  have 
on  Innumerable  occasions  that  in 
ty  the  Health  Department  assumes 
slblllty    for    traditional    year-rour.d 
health  services  while  the  Medical  Sch 
plements   the   program   by   providing 
individual  clinical  services  at  least  t""— 
peak  season.  During  some   of   the 
we  have  had  with  Federal   repre; 
various  suggestions  have  been  made 
leaving  the  service  as  it  Is  under  a 
ecutlve  Committee  which  we  have 
close  coordination  between  the  two 
ments    involved    which    we    have 
Other  suggestions  were  to  unify  the 
by  either  the  University  or  the  Health 
partment  accepting  responsibility  for 
tire  program,  which  would  at  least  be 
able.  At  no  time  was  there  any  Intimation 
abrupt  discontinuation  at  such  short 

The  concept  of  peculation  density 
terion  for  selection  has  never  been  mr 
before,  has  never  been  defined,  and 
rather  meaningless  in  a  county  of 
and  our  population  with  shsup  sea 
creases  as  we  experience  every  year 
the  crop  season. 

What    makes    the    decision    almost 
stxophic  Is  the  timing:  Our  budgets 
been  submitted,  there  Is  no  possibility 
the  County  government  to  replace  stafl 
bers  previously  ms^ntalned  by  a  Federa  I 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  If  such 
decisions  had  Indeed  to  l>e  made.  It  Is 
to  see  that  they  could  not  have  beed 
In  time  to  allow  for  a  period  of  adjustn^ent 
local   level.   In  other  words,  the  da! 
our  program,  the  potential  damage 
health  of  migrant  workers.  Is  Irreparat  le 
so  Is  the  deep  mlstriist  of  Federal  c  — 
ments  which  has  begun  to  pervade  o 
munlties,  our  local  governments,  our 

I  would  not  like  you  to  consider  thli 
written  In  haste  or  anger.  It  is  a  col 
sober  reflection  on  the  pernlclousnei  s 
system  which  Is  Increasingly  unable  to  si 
basic    domestic   needs   while   continuing 
spend   untold   billions   on   the   Insanities 
war.  Beyond  that  I  have  no  commert 
1  expect  none  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

HxRBERT  Batter,  MJ3 
Pui>Hc  Health  Director  and 
Mental  Health. 
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PSORIASIS  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


TIVES 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY, 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1971 

Mr.    McCLOSKEY.    Mr. 
want  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
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tention  the  fact  that  the  first  national 
Psoriasis  Research  Association  was  orga- 
nized In  my  district,  San  Mateo  County, 
in  1955  by  Mrs.  Diane  Mulllns.  This  as- 
sociation was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
grant  funds  to  any  medical  facility  to 
support  psoriasis  research. 

The  Psoriasis  Research  Association 
has  participated  in  the  many  and  varied 
psoriasis  projects  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  the  last  10  years. 
It  was  a  $400  gift  to  the  University  of 
California  Medical  Center  in  December 
1958  by  the  PRA  that  made  possible  the 
opening  of  the  psoriasis  treatment  clinic 
at  the  university.  Most  of  the  patient- 
volunteers  seen  by  the  clinic  in  the  last 
10  years  have  been  referred  by  the  PRA. 

Psoriasis  is  said  by  skin  specialists  to 
be  a  "dermatologlcal  mystery."  While 
it  is  the  second  most  common  skin  ail- 
ment, science  still  does  not  know  what 
causes  it,  why  it  may  disappear  and  recur 
or  why  it  occurs  in  certain  families.  It  is 
a  particularly  disabling  and  personally 
difficult  disease  since  it  involves  a  per- 
son's appearance  as  well  as  his  or  her 
physical  fitness. 

The  Psoriasis  Research  Foundation 
has  a  three-point  program  for  the  1970's: 

First.  Stimulate  and  support  labora- 
toi"y  research. 

Second.  Help  patients  by  referrals  to 
medical  schools  and  physicians  most  ac- 
tive in  research  and  familiar  with  the 
most  recent  treatments  of  this  chronic, 
incurable  illness. 

Third.  Raise  $1  million  to  finance  the 
association. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  an 
article  from  Mrs.  Mullins'  local  news- 
paper, describing  her  initiative  and  ef- 
forts in  the  organization  of  the  Psoriasis 
Research  Association : 
SC  Women  Ark  Achievees  in  Many  Fields — 
Crusades  for  Research 

Mrs.  Diane  Mulllns  of  San  Carlos  ...  a 
crusader  for  Psoriasis  Research  was  officially 
recognized,  Nov.  18,  at  a  champagne  Ivmch- 
eon  in  her  honor  for  "significant  effort  and 
loyal  support  of  dermatology  programs  at 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco." 
These  words  were  inscribed  on  the  plaque  she 
was  awarded  by  Dr.  Howard  Malbach,  vice 
chairman  of  the  department,  who  commented 
he  had  known  of  her  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  Psoriasis  Research  for  10  years.  Present  at 
the  awards  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Elza  Bradley, 
Diane's  mother,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Orr  Perry, 
Psoriasis  Research  Assn.  public  information 
chairman.  Both  reside  In  San  Carlos.  Mrs. 
Mulllns  has  worked  closely  with  Dr.  William 
Epstein,  chairman  of  the  medical  school's  de- 
partment of  dermatology.  She  has  assisted 
in  studies,  referred  patients  and  volunteers 
for  studies.  Diane  Mulllns,  at  first  wondered 
"why  me,"  then  did  something  about  this 
heartbreaking  affliction  known  as  Psoriasis. 
In  1953  she  formed  the  Psoriasis  Research 
Foundation  which  had  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning as  a  result  of  an  article,  written  In 
The  San  Mateo  Times  by  Jack  Russell,  now 
city  editor.  The  Foundation  dissolved  two 
years  later.  The  Association  was  started  In 
a  second  effort  In  1955.  In  December  of  1958 
with  $700  in  the  treasury,  some  earmarked 
for  operating  costs,  a  $400  grant  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  Psoriasis  Fund.  Two  years 
later,  the  nation's  first  Psoriasis  Clinic  was 
opened  at  UC  Medical  School  under  Dr.  Ep- 
stein. Illustrating  the  exorbitant  coat  of 
Psoriasis,  in  a  recent  questionnaire  Diane 
composed,  54  people  in  the  study  In  a  span 
from  six  months  to  6  years  had  already  spent 
a  total  of  $500,000.  In  30  years  or  more,  she 
herself  admitted  spending  "$141,000."  Estl- 
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mates  are  that  5,000  people  In  the  Bay  area 
are  afflicted  with  this  "dermatologlcal  mys- 
tery" and  mere  than  500,000  in  the  State  of 
California.  "If  each  one  would  contribute  |i 
the  national  research  goal  of  $1,500,000  would 
be  met.  Research  could  be  conducted  in 
multi-phases  such  as  virology,  chemotherapy 
genetics,  immunology  and  bacteriology," 
Diane  declares.  Those  wishing  to  Join  thu 
fight  against  "Psoriasis,"  can  contact  Diane 
Mulllns  (593-1394)  1  to  5  p.m.,  daUy.  Ken- 
neth Kldwell,  president  of  Eureka  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Assn.  has  been  appointed 
fund-raising  director.  Contributions  in  any 
amount  should  be  sent  directly  to:  Eurska 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  4610  Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94112.  Fred  Boler, 
San  Mateo,  retired  Standard  Oil  execuilvel 
Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Diane', 
lives  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Freeman  Bradley  (of  Bradley's  Pharmacy) 
on  Vista  Del  Grande.  Divorced  many  years, 
she  Is  the  mother  of  Pam,  22,  CSM  Nursing 
graduate,  and  now  an  RN  at  the  same  UC, 
School  of  Medicine  and  Terri,  21,  who  works 
at  the  post  office. 

UC.  dermatologists  now  estimate  there 
are  800,000  psoriatics  In  California.  The  en- 
closed pamphlet  from  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  tells  something  about  psoriasis 
and  the  Eureka  newsletter  outlines  the  as- 
sociation program  and  goal. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning I  was  privileged  to  address  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Society  on  the  subject  of 
improvements  in  nuclear  power  reactor 
licensing  procedures.  The  following  are 
portions  of  my  remarks  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  nuclear  and  the  elec- 
tric utility  communities: 
Remarks  bt  Representative  Craig  Hoshb 

On  the  subject  of  nuclear  power  reactor 
licensing — the  AEC's  basic  Job  Is  to  protect 
adequately  the  public  health  and  safety  (a) 
with  the  help  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards,  (b)  without  nmnlng 
afoul  of  the  utility  antitrust  laws,  (c)  while 
giving  some  nebulous  preferences  to  high  cost 
power  areas  and  public  power  bodies,  and 
(d)  while  also  paying  attention  to  recently 
Imposed  environmental  requirements. 

All  of  this  seems  relatively  straightfor- 
ward, but  reactor  licensing  turns  out  to  be 
neither  easy  nor  uncomplicated.  Currently 
It  is  in  a  mess  and.  In  general,  things  are 
likely  to  get  worse  before  they  start  to  get 
better. 

We  are  still  reeling  under  the  ambiguous 
Impact  of  several  new  environmental  laws 
and  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus" 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Licensing 
difficulties  have  been  compounded  by  rapid 
escalation  In  size  and  sophistication  of  nu- 
clear power  units  and  by  their  increasing 
numbers. 

Design  integrity  and  quality  control  prob- 
lems plague  us.  The  proliferation  of  new 
architect-engineer  firms  and  non-standart- 
Ized  preparation  of  license  applications  also 
serve  to  throw  more  monkey-wrenches  on 
the  huge  pile  of  them  we  have  come  to  teow 
as  the  AEC's  Division  of  Licensing  and  Reg- 
ulation. ^, 

But  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  AS^ 
has  been  working  hard  to  get  nwney  and  en- 
terprisingly to  devise  schemes  to  unplug  w» 
constipated  licensing  machinery: 
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procedures  are  In  effect  to  help  assure 
proper  initial  preparation  of  Ucense  appU- 

'"imMOvements  In  scheduling  and  examln- 
mg  license  applications  constantly  are  be- 

'Irf^e'^help  18  being  added-wlth  the  next 
budget  the  Division  will  have  over  600  souls 
aboard;  and, 

Tieal  progress  is  being  made  In  developing 
general  design  criteria,  specific  safety  guides 
Ind  similar  tools  to  replace  case-by-case  ex- 
SiSn  techniques  figuratively  with  a  U- 
Mndne  assembly  line. 

But  more  of  these  details  I  need  not  re- 
It.rate.  Already  they  steadily  impinge  upon 
vour  subconsciousness  by  reason  of  the  gen- 
Ue  enveloping,  never-ending,  ubiquitous 
flow   of   self-serving    Commission    press    re- 

I68IS6S 

I  like  the  new  early  notice  procedures  to 
»lve  more  time  to  prepare  for  construction 
Lid  operating  license  hearings; 

I  approve  the  10  CFR  Part  2  amendment 
giving  immediate  effectiveness  to  operating 

decisions; 

I  applaud  tightening  up  of  the  subpoena 
procedures;  and, 

I  hail  the  AEC's  upcoming  Part  2  amend- 
ments to  bring  a  modicum  of  order  Into  the 
jungle  of  the  contested  hearing  room. 

Not  only  that.  111  vote  for  the  Commis- 
sion's amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
to  make  ACRS  reviews  discretionary  and 
early  site  hearings  mandatory. 

And  I  won't  be  doing  it  because  Seaborg  & 
Co  has  me  brainwashed.  Not  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  they  are  going 
far  enough  fast  enough  in  lubricating  the 
creaky    rusty  licensing  machinery, 

I  especially  do  not  think  the  Commission 
plans  to  crack  down  nearly  hard  enough  on 
mtervenors  bent  on  making  a  mockery  of  the 
Ucenslng  process.  The  fundamental  defect 
in  the  existing  procedural  rules  and  in  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Statement  of 
General  Policy  Is  that  they  do  not  require 
either  an  early  precise  identification  of  mat- 
ters which  are  properly  in  dispute  or  sonae 
minimum  showing  for  a  matter  to  be  deemed 
in  dispute.  This  defect  is  of  transcending 
importance  because: 

The  purpose  of  a  contested  hearing  is  to 
resolve,  on  the  basis  of  the  hearing  record, 
the  matters  which  are  properly  In  dispute. 

Every  step  in  the  hearing  process  should 
be  in  "the  direction  of  contributing  to  the 
hearing  record  on  the  matters  which  are 
properly  In  dispute. 

This  defect  Is  aggravated  because  the  no- 
tices of  hearing  specify  very  broad  general 
Issues  on  which  Ucenslng  boards  must  make 
findings  of  fact.  This  is  done,  mind  you,  even 
be/ore  it  is  known  whether  the  hearing  will 
be  contested  and  therefore  what,  if  any, 
matters  are  properly  in  dispute!  In  a  con- 
tested hearing,  the  very  broad  general  Issues 
may  well  end  up  being  the  matters  which 
a  presiding  Ucenslng  board  deem  to  be  in 
dispute. 

Bxamlnatlon  of  Just  one  of  the  six  such 
issues  which  Is  usually  Included  In  the  no- 
tice of  hearing  for  an  operating  Ucenae  will 
Illustrate  what  could  happen  If  that  broad 
general  Issue  Is  conaideired  to  be  the  matter 
in  dispute — 

"Whether  the  facility  will  operate  In  con- 
formity with  the  appUcatlons  as  amended, 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Oommlselon." 

If  the  issue  Is  defined  that  comprehen- 
sively, then  everything  associated  with  the 
application  from  Day  One  Is  fair  game,  in- 
cluding the  examination  of  documents,  peo- 
ple and  endless  testimony  and  cross-exami- 
nation. In  short,  a  rehash  of  the  entire  sub- 
stance and  procedure  of  any  application  can 
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be  the  result,  a  result  which  Is  totally  In- 
consistent with  the  purpose  of  the  contested 
hearing,  which  \&  to  decide  specific  matters 
properly  In  dispute. 

The  Inadequacies  In  AEC's  procedures  are 
a  red-carpet  Invitation  to  Interveners,  In  par- 
ticular those  wily  ones  whose  goal  Is  to  pro- 
long the  proceeding  or  completely  obstruct 
the  licensing  process  by  utUlzlng  every  liti- 
gation technique  In  the  hope  of  eventuaUy 
uncovering  trivia.  Experience  has  shown  that 
self-restraint  on  the  part  of  certain  types 
of  Interveners  cannot  be  opted  for  as  a  solu- 
tion and  that  these  Inadequacies  will  not  be 
overcome  by  all  presiding  boards  through 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  they 
clearly  have  to  regulate  the  course  of  the 
hearing  and  the  conduct  of  the  participants. 
To  await  an  overall  AEC  or  JCAE  review 
and  recommendations  which  define  the  role 
of  Interveners  In  contested  hearings  could  be 
disastrous  In  view  of  the  consequences  of 
prolonged  delays  In  bringing  the  plants  on 
the  line.  We  are  faced  with  a  problem  which 
threatens  this  Nation's  electrical  energy  sup- 
ply. There  must  be  an  urgent,  If  Indeed  only 
an  Interim,  solution;  and.  It  Is  my  view  that 
further  postponement  of  a  solution  Is  not  in 
the  public  Interest. 

I  have  a  proposal  which  meets  the  test  of 
procedural  efficiency  without  abandoning 
fundamentals.  It  can  be  put  Into  effect 
promptly  by  AEC  through  the  use  of  Its  ex- 
isting rule  making  authority.  If  promptly 
Implemented  by  AEC,  It  could  avoid  the  pro- 
fusion of  contested  hearings  which  loom  on 
the  horizon  and  the  threatened  prolonged 
roadblocks  to  the  construction,  and  especial- 
ly the  operation,  of  reactors. 

In  my  view,  the  Inadequacies  in  AEC's 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  contested  cases 
would  be  substantially  eliminated  by  the 
following  straightforward  and  minor 
changes: 

The  rules  should  provide  that,  in  order 
for  a  contention  of  an  Intervener  to  be 
deemed  a  matter  properly  in  dispute,  he 
must  identify  specifically  the  matters  which 
are  in  controversy  and  demonstrate  to  the 
presiding  licensing  board  by  a  sufficient  show- 
ing that  each  such  matter  presents  a  substan- 
tial and  unresolved  question  significantly  af- 
fecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 
Factual  affidavits  In  support  of  this  showing 
should  be  required. 

The  rules  should  require  the  presiding 
board  to  rule  at  the  outset — before  any  ex- 
amination of  documents  or  other  "fishing 
expedition"  Is  allowed — on  whether  Inter- 
veners have  made  the  necessary  sufficient 
showing  and.  If  so,  what  specific  matters  are 
properly  In  dispute.  This  order  would  expedite 
and  control  the  subsequent  course  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. Including  the  documents  which  can 
be  examined  by  Interveners  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual hearing,  and  all  of  the  matters  properly 
In  dispute  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  itself. 

The  Notices  of  Hearing  which  AEC  now 
use  should  be  revised  so  they  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  here  recommended  proce- 
dures for  arriving  at  the  specific  matters 
which  are  properly  In  dispute. 

These  recommendations  recognize  the  basic 
distinction  between  being  allowed  to  Inter- 
vene In  a  proceeding  and  what  can  be  done 
after  the  Intervention  Is  granted.  As  far  as 
allowing  interventions,  I  recognize  that  the 
trend  of  applicable  law  encourages  public 
participation  through  Interventions.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  that  the  door  should  be  held 
wide  open  for  all  or  even  that  we  might  net 
reexamine  the  proposition  as  1  will  Indicate 
later. 

The  specific  procedural  changes  which  I 
have  recommended  are  limited  to  what  an 
intervener  can  do  after  Intervention  Is  grant- 
ed, particularly  with  regard  to  his  role  in 
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having  a  specific  matter  deemed  to  be  proper- 
ly in  dispute.  I  think  the  AEC  rules  should 
also  be  strengthened  regarding  the  "Interest" 
which  has  to  be  shown  to  support  an  inter- 
vention, and  also  In  regard  to  the  denial  of 
Interventions  which  are  untimely. 

Providing  pe<^l€  the  manifold  benefits  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  has  been  our 
national  goal  for  nearly  two  decades.  Bu- 
llous of  private  and  public  dollars  have  been 
spent  toward  reaching  It.  If  this  substantive 
objective  Is  not  to  be  thwarted  by  procedural 
snarls,  and  If  we  are  to  meet  this  Nation's 
ever-growing  electrical  energy  needs,  then 
much  more  yet  must  be  done  to  make  certain 
that  responsible  reactor  license  ^pUcants  are 
no  longer  Irresponsibly  abused,  harassed, 
blackmaUed  and  stopped  in  their  tracks. 

Tossing  aside  the  antitrust  and  pMDwer  pref- 
erence hanky-panky,  and  forgetting  the  new- 
ly Imposed  environmental  determinations  for 
the  moment,  there  remains  Just  one  ulti- 
mate question  the  licensing  procedure  has  to 
answer  and  that  is:  Is  there  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  this  reactor  Is  designed  and  wUl  be 
constructed  and  operated  so  as  to  prevent 
accidents  from  happening  and  to  mitigate 
their  consequences  If  they  do?  YES  or  NO. 
It  is  the  AEC's  responslbUlty  to  make  that 
decision — not  the  applicant's,  not  the  pub- 
lic's, not  the  Interveners' — It  is  the  AEC's 
responslbUlty.  That  is  the  law. 

By  statute  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safegruards  Is  around  to  help.  And,  with 
an  abundance  of  caution,  the  Commission 
has  further  surrounded  itself  with  staff. 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Boards,  the 
Appeal  Board  and  elaborate  rules,  procedures 
and  policy  statements  which  generously  In- 
vite one  and  all  to  come  stick  their  fingers 
into  the  pie. 

As  a  result,  almost  anybody  for  almost  any 
reason  can  hold  up  almost  any  reactor  license 
^plication  for  almost  any  length  of  time. 
They  are  doing  so  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  the  latest  Part  2  amendments  an- 
nounced by  the  Commission  en  May  5th  wUl 
be  adequate  to  curb  wUy  interveners  whose 
purpose  Is  not  to  assure  public  health  and 
safety  but,  for  whatever  reasons,  simply  to 
delay,  obstruct  and  endlessly  condition  the 
bringing  of  nuclear  power  plants  on  the  line. 
I  submit  that  this  prostitution  of  the  licens- 
ing process  can  t>e  stopped  and  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

Careful  GAiendments  to  the  Commlssloil's 
Rules  of  Practice  can  force  interveners  dur- 
ing prehearing  stages  to  Identify  ^eclfic 
matters  legitimately  and  properly  In  dispute. 
SiUtable  affidavits  can  be  required  of  inter- 
veners which  must  pinpoint  and  identify  to 
the  licensing  beard  any  specific  components, 
processes,  parts,  pieces,  nuts,  bolts,  pumps, 
cladding  or  what-have-you  of  the  prc^xMed 
reactor  which  are  alleged  to  present  substan- 
tial and  unresolved  questions  significantly 
affecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 
If  an  intervener  cannot  make  such  show- 
ings during  the  Issue  definition  phase  of  pre- 
hearings, then  he  cannot  take  fvirther  part  In 
the  proceedings.  If  he  makes  one,  two  or 
even  a  hundred  showings,  then  be  is  entitled 
to  examine  pertinent  documents,  subpoena 
appropriate  witnesses  and  be  beard  on  the 
specifically  Identified  Issues  and  upon  them 
only.  Fishing  expeditions  Into  files  and  re- 
cords wUl  be  barred  and  dilatory  tactics  over- 
ruled. Examination  and  cross-examination 
during  the  hearing  wUl  be  confined  strictly 
to  relevant  matters. 

AU  this  makes  sense.  It  Is  fair,  Just  and 
equitable.  It  does  not  require  an  amendment 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  It  does  not  violate 
due  process.  Safety  is  retained  as  Ucenslng's 
indispensable  Ingredient  and  proper  public 
participation  is  preserved. 
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The  move  I  here  suggest  will  forwarc 
public    Interest     and    restore    vitality 
balance  to  the  licensing  process.  It  will 
to  clarify  environmental,  antitrust  and 
preference  Issues  at  the  same  time  anjd 
the  same  manner  that  it  serves  to  plnjolnt 
health  and  safety  Issues  and  to  expedite  |helr 
resolution. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Commission  will 
a  priority  effort  to  further  tighten  up 
Rules  of  Practice  In  order  to  eliminate 
lingering  opportunities  for  obstructive 
nlques  and  procedural    mischief  which 
boobytrap  the  difficult  pathway  to 
energy  sufficiency  in  the  United  States. 

The  regulatory  hearings  which  the 
Committee   will   probably  hold   during 
session  of  Congress  can  provide  a  foruiA 
consideration  of  other  and  larger  aspect 
the  licensing  process  than  those  dlscussel 
night.  They  can  provide  a  base  for 
detailed    studies,    which    will    probably 
needed  before  major  changes  in  the 
process  can  be  given  serious  legislative 
slderatlon.  All    these  matters  are 
and  will  be  given  careful  study. 

One  further  matter  to  which  I  would 
to  see  considerable  study  given  is  the 
gritty  of  whether  or  not  the  adversary 
we  have  been  vising  is  really  approprlai* 
resolving  complex  technical  questions  ol 
clear  safety  and  health.  In  my  mind 
real  doubt  whether  lay  Interveners  and 
queruloTis  counsel  can  contribute 
the  answers  to  technical  health  and 
questions  they  raise. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  change  the  law  and 
vide  that  after  an  Intervener  has  mar 
to  raise  some  unresolved  question  which 
ally  is  deemed  significant  that  he  then 
go  home.  Thereafter  It  woxild  be  the 
responsibility  to  resolve  It  utilizing  Its 
consultants,  outside  experts  and  other 
■clentlflc  and  engineering  resources.  I  an  i 
really    sure    that    the    presence   of    a   let 
environmental   dilettantes  and  their  hiver- 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  andlwas 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Sti'  riN 
SON  m,  a  Senator  from  the  Stat^  of 
Illinois. 

Rabbi  Chaim  Seiger,  Baron  Hii-sch 
Congregation,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  offpred 
the  following  prayer: 

"Where  there  is  no  earthly  justice,  the 
L-rd's  justice  will  prevail." — Midras|i  on 
Deuteronomy. 

O  L-rd,  Creator  and  Judge  of  all  man- 
kind: 

Into  our  hands  have  You  given  the 
maintenance  of  our  earth  to  be  gu  ded 
by  Your  revealed  laws  of  justice.  For 
You  are  the  Creator  and  we  are  the  in- 
struments of  Your  will.  May  we  Ihen 
ever  xmderstand  that  our  choice  is  ei  iher 
life  upon  this  earth  with  justice,  or  dfath 
and  chaos — Your  retribution. 

In  humility,  we  are  aware  that  for 
many  who  love  freedom  and  justice  we 
are  the  last,  best  hope.  May  we  be  worthy 
of  the  mantle  which  destiny  has  pliced 
upon  us  as  free  men,  and  as  Americans 
May  we  be  guided  to  create  selflessly  the 
better  world  for  which  You  created  u  j 


"The  L-rd  will  give  strength  to 
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Ing  legal  eagles  has  ever  contributed  much  to 
nuclear  safety  or  ever  will. 


C.  DOUGLAS  CARTER  NAMED  OUT- 
STANDING SPECIAL  EDUCATOR 
FOR  1971 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that 
Mr.  C.  Douglas  Carter,  director  of  cur- 
riculum planning  for  the  Winston-Salem 
and  Forsyth  County  school  system,  has 
been  named  North  Carolina's  outstand- 
ing special  educator  for  1971. 

Mr.  Carter's  many  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  special  education,  encom- 
passing both  exceptionally  gifted  stu- 
dents and  those  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  people  of  my  district  and  to  people 
throughout  North  Carolina. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  extending  to  Mr.  Carter  our 
expression  of  profound  appreciation  for 
the  good  he  has  done  for  so  many  people, 
and  our  congratulations  for  this  great 
honor. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  May  1,  1971, 
edition  of  the  Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  announcing  the  award  and  list- 
ing in  some  detail  Mr.  Carter's  outstand- 
ing contributions. 

The  article  follows: 


CURRICTTLUM    CHIEK    OETS    N.C.    AWA«D 

C.  Dougals  Carter,  director  of  curriculum 
planning  for  the  city-county  school  system, 
today  was  named  North  Carolina's  outstand- 
ing special  educator  of  the  year. 

Carter  received  the  Felix  S.  Barker  Award 
at  a  state  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
meeting  in  Greensboro. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Barker,  first 
director  of  the  division  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren of  the  Stat«  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  Is  now  retired. 

Carter  Is  the  second  educator  to  receive 
the  statewide  award.  He  was  nominated  after 
receiving  a  local  award  from  the  Forsyth 
County  Chapter  of  the  Council  in  March. 

Carter,  a  Wlnston-Salem  native,  has  been 
working  with  special  education  programs 
since  Joining  the  city  school  system  in  1951. 

Special  education  refers  to  children  who 
are  academically  gifted  and  to  those  who  are 
handicapped. 

NUMEROUS   PROGRAMS 

After  teaching  at  several  schools,  Carter 
was  appointed  director  of  special  services  of 
the  city  school  system  in  1957.  He  was  named 
director  of  special  education  for  the  merged 
city-county  system  In  1963. 

He  has  set  up  and,  in  some  cases,  super- 
vised numerous  programs  for  gifted  and 
handicapped  children  in  the  regular  school 
term,  in  summer  sessions  and  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Center  for  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

He  helped  establish  the  North  Carolina 
Governor's  School  here  and  served  as  its 
superintendent  for  several  years. 

He  also  has  conducted  numerous  work- 
shops and  has  worked  with  state  agencies  in 
special  education  programs. 

About  600  people  attended  the  two-day 
meeting  of  the  council,  which  ended  at  noon 
today.  The  featured  speaker  was  Dr.  Burton 
Blatt,  director  of  special  education  of  the 
University  of  Syracuse. 
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people.  The  L-rd  will  bless  this  people 
with  peace."  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    THE    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  iMr.  Ellender)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Sknat«, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  13, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I   appoint  Hon.   Adlai   E.   Stevenson   III,   a 

Senator  from  the  State  of  HUnois,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


act  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  8190),  an  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  12.  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'n 

this 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  8190) ,  an 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI-nON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MOSS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  disposl- 
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Hon  of  the  journal,  and  the  recognition 
rrf  the  joint  leadership,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
^le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

THE  RULE  OF  GERMANENESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness,  under  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  last  week,  does  not 
begin  to  apply  until  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  understanding  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PURCHASE  OF  U.S.  OBLIGATIONS 
BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  103,  S.  1700. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
(S.  1700)  to  amend  section  14(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  two  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
gene  banks  to  purchase  United  States  obli- 
gations directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.8.C.  355).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1973"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Jime  30, 
1973". 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bUl  would  extend  for  a  2-year  period, 
from  June  30,  1971.  to  June  30,  1973,  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase 
U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  present  authority  for  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  make  direct  purchase  of  U.S.  obli- 
gations was  enacted  In  World  War  II  and  has 
been  extended  temporarily  from  time  to  time 
since  enactment.  The  last  extension  was  au- 
thorized In  1970  when  the  authority  was  ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1971. 

There  follows  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  requesting  and  justifying 
this  authority  be  continued. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  April  19,  1970. 
Hon    Sj»r>o  t.  Aonxw, 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 


section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend  for 
an  additional  2  years,  from  J\ine  30,  1971.  to 
June  30,  1973,  the  temporary  authority  under 
which  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  purchase 
public  debt  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  In  an  amoxint  not  to  exceed  *5  bil- 
lion outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  present 
direct  purchase  authority  was  enacted  during 
World  War  n  and  has  since  been  extended 
from  time  to  time  on  a  temporary  basis.  The 
last  extension  was  In  1970  and  the  authority 
wUl  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  authority  has  been  used  in  recent  years 
only  in  periods  just  prior  to  tax  payment 
dates.  Its  existence  permits  the  Department 
to  operate  with  considerably  lower  cash  bal- 
ances than  would  otherwise  be  required.  The 
authority  was  not  utilized  In  1970  and  was 
utilized  for  only  short  periods  in  September 
and  December  1968  and  In  April  and  Septem- 
ber 1969.  The  availability  of  the  direct  pur- 
chase authority  is  also  important  as  a  stand- 
by means  of  providing  a  ready  source  of 
funds  in  the  event  of  a  disruption  in  the  pri- 
vate financial  markets  due  to  a  serious  na- 
tional emergency  or  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States.  The  attached  table  demon- 
strates that  the  authority  has  been  sparingly 
used  in  the  past. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  tjp^  showing  the 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  iden- 
tical bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program  to  the  presentation 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Connally. 

DIRECT  BORROWING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
1942  THROUGH  1970 
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19           $422                4                 6 
48         1,320               4               28        - 
None  not  to  spend  less 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  during  the  period 
November  30-December  6,  1970,  entiUed 
"NATO's  Lost  Contact  With  Reality,"  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  5. 1971,  entitled  "Monetary 
Flap,"  and  an  article  published  in  the  Le 
Monde  Weekly  under  date  of  March  25- 
31.  1971,  entitled  "1966,  A  Vintage  Year 
for  Diplomacy:  Why  De  Gaulle  Said  'No' 
To  NATO." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Nov.  30- 

Dec.  6.  19701 

NATO's  Lost  Contact  With  Realitt 

The  rituals  of  NATO  for  a  long  time  have 

shown  a  growing  tendency  to   lose  contact 

with  reality.  At  these  annual,  semi-annual 

and  quarterly  ceremonies,  such  as  the  one 

just   concluded   at   Brussels,   diplomats   and 

generals    throw   out   their    chests,    proclaim 

flexible  strategies,  pass  firm  resolutions  and 

applaud  a  stock  message  from  the  President 

oi  the  United  States  avowing  his  unshakable 

determination  to  strengthen  the  alliance. 

It  all  has  the  flavor  of  a  quaint  anachro- 
nism, a  mlnute-llke  survival  from  the  past 
having  little  bearing  on  the  actual  condition 
of  Etu-ope  today.  Because  NATO  has  gone  on 
striking  these  postures  for  more  than  20 
years,  following  the  low  of  Inertia  it  goes 
on  striking  them.  If  postures  alone  were  in- 
volved they  might  be  tolerated  as  an  amusing 
tribal  rite,  but  In  addition  they  cost  money, 
they  divert  resources  badly  needed  every- 
where for  constructive  ends,  they  foster  illu- 
sions and  Inflict  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
deception. 

In  the  world  of  reaUty  an  announcement 
that  the  Etiropean  members  Intended  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  NATO  would 
be  taken  as  a  welcome  indication  that  the 
United  States  could  taper  down  its  own. 
Wasn't  It  the  purpose  of  the  American  re- 
occupation  to  hold  the  line  until  Europe 
could  take  over  its  own  defense,  and  Isn't 
Europe  today  quite  as  prosperous,  If  not  more 
so,  than  the  U.S.?  But  in  the  Wonderland 
of  NATO  ordinary  logic  does  not  apply.  Prom 
Brussels  comes  the  glad  and  ritualistic  word 
that  l)ecause  the  Europeans  are  going  to 
spend  more  on  NATO,  the  U.S.  will  be  able 
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Secretarys  Laird  and  Rogers  assure  NATO 
that  the  more  or  less  300,000  American  troops 
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who  with  their  200,000  de- 
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pendents  constitute  a  major  dollar  drain 
that  contributes  heavily  to  our  balance  ol 
payments  deficit,  will  stay  through  1972  and 
maybe  beyond,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
the  magnificent  European  decision  to  spend 
more  on  arms  and  military  equipment. 
There  is  a  bit  of  fcJtery  here.  The  Exiro- 
_     peans  say  they  will  Increase  NATO  contrlbu- 

None tions  by  a  billion  dollars  over  five  years.  That 

None i3  200  million  a  year,  and  that  is  less  than 

^^ 1  per  cent  of  their  present  military  outlays. 

"^ The  touted  Increase  Is  not  even  enough  to 

keep  pace  with  Inflation,  and  not  all  of  It  la 
to  be  in  cash,  either.  In  a  word,  the  Euro- 
peans offer  no  real  Increase  In  their  NATO 
contribution,  but  we  trade  them  the  main- 
tenance of  our  forces  anyway,  thereby  ac- 
complishing the  familiar  feat  of  winning 
nothing  for  something. 

Behind  the  elaborate  pretense  of  the  NATO 
rltuiOs  the  reaUty  Is  that  our  troops  In  Eu- 
rope are  not  enough  to  stop  an  Invasion 
should  one  ever  occur,  and  yet  they  are  more 
than  are  needed  to  serve  as  hostages  for 
guaranteed  UJB.  IntervenUon  In  any  Euro- 
war.   President  Elsenliower  saw   *'^'* 
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The  committee  believes  that  the  tempo- 
rary authority  granted  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  to  purchase  directly  U.S.  obliga- 
tions is  important  as  a  standby  means  of 
providing  a  ready  soiirce  of  funds  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  recommends  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate. 
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long  ago.  One  dlylsloa  would  do  as  w^ll  aa 
six,  be  said.  If  tlie  purpose  was  to  lay  al  trip- 
wire th&t  would  bring  major  American  |>ower 
Into  play  In  event  of  attack.  The  size  9f  the 
European  garrison  Is  dictated  not  by  m^ltary 
considerations  but  by  the  crude  and  Inglori- 
ous fact  that  everybody  there  has  got*  used 
to  enjoying  the  payrolls  Incidental  t4>  the 
U.S.  presence.  ' 

The  traditional  evasion  to  cope  wlti  this 
fact  13  to  say,  as  Secrertary  Rogers  did  In 
Brussels,  that  the  U.S.  will  not  reduce  Its 
forces  except  aa  part  of  a  mutual  redaction 
In  which  the  Soviet  Union  participates.  This 
sounds  fine,  but  Is  meaningless.  The  size  of 
the  U.S.  garrison  Is  not  now  and  neve):  has 
been  determined  by  the  nuBiber  of  ^vlet 
troops  In  Europe,  If  It  were,  we  would  [need 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  |here 
than  we  have.  { 

Our  garrison  Is  a  symbol,  and  thati  all. 
The  symbol  Is  bigger  than  It  has  to  b4  and 
bigger  than  we  can  afford.  Congress,  without 
waiting  on  any  Soviet  decisions,  ougl^t  to 
assert  Its  authority  to  reduce  the  occupation 
force.  And  who  Imows?  Unilateral  action  by 
ufl  might  Juat  possibly  generate  unlli^teral 
and  very  satisfactory  action  by  the  ftther 
side.  ^ 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  6.  ig-^l  1 

MomrrARY  Flap 
Waves  of  speculation  in  European  nioney 
markets  have  driven  up  the  price  ofgold, 
knocked  the  dollar  down  to  Its  lowest  p^ged 
rate,  and  forced  the  German  mark  up  £  Its 
celling  rate  of  nearly  28  cents  against  the 
dollar.  I 

The  Immediate  cause  of  the  nish  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  into  Germany  and  ^her 
European  money  centers  yesterday  wa^  the 
betting  that  there  would  be  another  upjprard 
revaluation  of  the  mark — or  that  the  dollar 
would  be  devalued  In  relation  to  gold.     T 

This  latest  flooding  of  hot  dollars  Intd  Eu- 
rope was  brought  on  by  Increasingly  opei  de- 
bate In  Germany  that  an  up  valuation  ol  the 
mark  was  essential  to  check  rising  Inflation. 
Five  German  economic  Institutes  have  [rec- 
ommended that  the  mark  should  be  per- 
mitted to  float  upward  to  find  a  new  parity 
against  the  dollar.  ] 

But  the  German  central  bank  and  the  Eco- 
nomics Ministry  are  still  expressing  determi- 
nation to  keep  the  mark  at  its  present  v^lue. 
German  agricvUture  and  Industry  are  afraid 
of  being  hurt  by  a  dearer  mark  and  are  lean- 
ing harder  on  the  Brandt  government.  The 
Germans  are  also  being  pressed  to  hold  firm 
by  their  European  Common  Market  partiers, 
who  are  trying  to  achieve  monetary  uilon 
and  are  opposed  to  exchange  rate  flexlbllf  y. 

As  much  as  the  Germans  may  dislike  the 
Idea  of  another  revaluation,  they  detest  in- 
flation even  more — and  the  German  econo- 
mists have  warned  the  Government  thiit  If 
nothing  Is  done  to  stem  the  huge  dollai  In- 
flows by  a  revaluation,  the  Inflation — wilch 
has  been  running  at  4.5  per  cent — w>uld 
speed  up  to  5.5  or  6  per  cent. 

The  best  means  of  stemming  the  flo'ir  of 
hot  dollars  to  Europe — once  Immediate  s  pec- 
ulation over  the  mark  dies  down — Is  to  el  ml- 
nate  the  Interest  rate  differential  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  That  differential 
has  been  narrowed  In  recent  months  bit  Is 
far  from  closed.  But  the  United  States,  ekger 
to  regain  full  employment.  Is  unwilling  tc  see 
Interest  rates  climb  too  fast  and  abort  the 
recovery.  On  their  side,  the  Europeans,  1  wor- 
ried about  inflation,  are  unwilling  to  drive 
Interest  rates  down. 

Yet  It  Is  essential  that  the  gap  be  close  1  or 
neither  party  will  achieve  Its  objective.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  efforts  to  close  the 
gap  ;*ill  require  a  new  mix  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy.  The  Nixon  Administration  must 
stop  pushing  for  f sister  monetary  growl  h — 
and  rely  more  upon  fiscal  policy  to  stimu- 
late economic  recovery.  Similarly,  the  Eiu"o- 
peans  must  reduce  their  reliance  on  tght 


money  as  the  chosen  weapon  against  Infla- 
tion, and  raise  taxes  Instead. 

Beyond  this  Immediate  crisis  lie  major 
tasks  If  nionetary  balance  Is  to  be  restored 
among  the  major  Western  industrial  nations 
and  Japan.  This  will  require  an  overhaul  of 
existing  exchange  rates,  military  burdens  and 
trade  policies.  Neglect  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  present  monetary  flap  would 
poison  Western  economic  relations. 


[Prom  Le  Monde  Weekly,  Mar.  25-31,  1971) 

1986,  A  VaJTACE  YsAR  FOB  Diplomacy:  Why 

D«  Gaulle  Sad)  "No"  to  NATO 

Just  five  years  ago,  on  March  10  and  11, 
1966,  the  French  government  Informed  the 
fourteen  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance of  Its  Intention  to  withdraw  all  Its 
forces  and  other  personnel  from  the  inter- 
allied command  In  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  the  French  asked  Nato 
headquarters  as  well  as  all  foreign  troops  sta- 
tioned In  Pranch  to  leave,  and  placed  all 
French  forces  stationed  In  Germany  under 
French  command.  General  de  Gaulle  had  an- 
nounced his  Intentions  to  the  principal  part- 
ner In  the  alliance  in  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  on  March  7. 

He  had  also  publicly  indicated  his  Inten- 
tions when  he  declared  in  a  press  conference 
on  February  21  that  he  was  determined  to  re- 
establish "normal  conditions  of  sovereignty 
under  which  whatever  was  French,  Its  soil, 
air  space,  coastal  waters  and  armed  forces, 
as  well  as  any  foreign  troops  In  France,  would 
henceforth  be  exclusively  under  PYench  con- 
trol." 

Although  the  decision  made  headlines  at 
the  time,  the  break  with  the  Atlantic  Pact 
military  organization  did  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  Prance's  allies.  Since  1958.  when 
President  Elsenhower  rebuffed  De  Gaulle's 
proposal  for  a  Big  Three  alliance  of  world- 
wide rather  than  merely  Atlantic  scope,  the 
French  president  had  been  using  the  cold 
response  to  his  idea  as  an  excuse  for  his  own 
cool  attitude  towards  the  alliance. 

The  following  year,  he  announced  that  the 
French  Mediterranean  Fleet  would  be  pulled 
out  of  the  unified  command  If  war  occurred. 
Meeting  with  President  Kennedy  In  1961  I>e 
Gaulle  Indicated  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  withdraw  France  from  Nato. 

In  his  New  Year's  address  In  December 
1964,  the  French  leader  made  the  distinction 
for  the  flrst  time  In  public  between  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  which  still  served  a  func- 
tion, and  the  military  pact,  "which  had  no  fu- 
ture." Why  did  he  wait  for  eight  years  be- 
fore acting?  The  former  head  of  state  gave 
his  reasons  In  Mi-moires  d'Espoir. 

Prance  first  had  to  become  a  nuclear  power 
and  end  the  Algerian  war.  In  addition,  Soviet 
threats.  In  particular  the  uncertainty  created 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  over  the  future  of  Ber- 
lin, had  to  be  dispelled.  M.  Pompidou,  who 
was  prime  minister  at  the  time,  gave  a  fur- 
ther reason  when  he  told  the  National  As- 
sembly, on  April  20,  1966,  that  French  policy 
required  a  "durability  guarantee"  which  In 
fact  had  been  provided  by  General  de  Gaulle's 
reelection  for  a  seven-year  term  In  December 
1965. 

The  decision  was,  of  course,  based  on  the 
Oaulllst  desire  for  national  Independence, 
but  the  numerous  explanations  given  at 
the  time  allowed  Gaulllst  "doctrine"  to  be 
more  closely  defined  In  terms  of  strategy, 
European  policy  and  East-West  relations! 
It  was  no  accident  that  1966  was  the  "big 
year"  for  the  Oaulllsta  In  foreign  affairs.  In 
addition  to  the  Nato  decision.  General  de 
Gaulle  visited  Moscow  and  delivered  hl-<» 
famous  speech  In  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. 

FOLDING    UMBRELLA 

The  first  assumption  of  Gaulllst  policy  was 
that  the  Soviet  threat  In  Europe  had  disap- 
peared, or  at  least  It  had  considerably  de- 
creased since  the  signing  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  In  1949.  At  the  same  time  the 
value  of  the  American  "nuclear  umbrella" 


had  decreased.  The  threat  to  American  ter 
rltory  posed  by  the  Soviet  nuclear  arse^" 
made  Washington  wary  of  using  what  was 
stlU  called  "the  Bomb"  against  Its  prlnclnai 
enemy  *^ 

This  was  reflected  by  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara's  policy  of  "graduated  re- 
taliation," which  was  adopted  by  Nato  ai" 
though  not  officially,  until  1967. 

As  M.  Pompidou  remarked,  thu  stratecv 
allowed  the  United  States  to  limit  the  fl?st 
phase  of  operations  to  territories  outside 
those  of  the  principal  aggressor.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  pull  Its  chestnute  from 
the  Are,  Washington  was  ready  to  spare  Mos 
cow,  leaving  Europe,  from  Prance  to  Poland's 
Bug  River,  to  suffer  the  consequences.  An- 
other  compelling  reason  was  the  growinir 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam— Prance 
did  not  want  to  risk  being  dragged  into 
somebody  else's  war. 

Some  observers  occasionally  wondered 
whether  De  Gaulle  planned  to  withdraw 
from  the  Alliance  ItseU  as  well  as  from  the 
military  organization  to  which  it  had  given 
birth.  But,  In  fact,  all  the  Gaulllst  leaders 
took  pains  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
and  the  General  himself  promised  President 
Johnson  that  Prance  would  remain  In  the 
Alliance  when  the  treaty  came  up  for  re- 
newal In  1969 — "unless  events  In  the  next 
three  years  change  the  basic  elemenu  of 
East-West  relations." 

Since  De  Gaulle  beUeved  that  changes— 
not  fundamental,  but  real  nonetheless — were 
occurring  In  Europe  and  the  world,  there  re- 
mained a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty. 

In  any  case,  M.  Pompidou  expected,  as  he 
stated  In  a  speech  In  April  1966,  that  "dis- 
cussions concerning  the  future  of  the  Al- 
llance"  would  be  held  before  the  treaty  was 
renewed.  By  invading  Czechoslovakia  eight 
months  before,  the  Soviets  and  their  allies 
had  closed  the  ranks  of  the  Western  allies. 

HURRY  ON  BACK 

The  reaction  of  Prance's  allies  to  the  1966 
decision  was  bitter,  but  they  did  not  drama- 
tize the  situation.  President  Johnson  affected 
the  conviction  that  the  French  would  not 
stay  out  of  the  Alliance  for  long,  and  let  It  be 
known  that  their  place  would  always  be 
waiting  for  them. 

He  fought  a  series  of  rearguard  actions 
over  the  coots  and  deadlines  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  American  forces  from  France,  using 
a  Pranoo-American  agreement  of  December 
1958 — signed  by  the  De  Gaulle  government — 
to  arg^e  that  two  years'  notice  was  required 
to  repudiate  the  accord. 

Chancellor  Erhard's  German  government 
was  even  more  of  a  stickler  for  legal  niceties, 
and  In  a  note  dated  May  3,  1966  tried  to 
bring  the  French  back  Into  the  Nato  fold  by 
Invoking  the  discussions  about  the  stationing 
of  FVench  forces  on  German  territory. 

Since  the  reply  from  Paris  was  that  the 
French  were  prepared  to  recall  all  of  their 
troops  before  July  1,  1967,  the  conversations 
took  on  a  more  serious  tone,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  In  December  1966. 

The  allies  bowed  to  the  Inevitable.  The 
26,000  American  soldiers  and  1.300  clvUlans, 
who  along  with  some  16,000  French  civilian 
employees  had  op>erated  the  29  U.S.  bases  and 
dep)ots  In  France,  left  before  the  spring  of 
1967,  well  within  the  deadlines  set  by  Paris. 
SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Pow- 
ers Europe)  relocated  In  Belgium  and  the 
Central  European  Conmiand,  based  In  Fon- 
talnebleau,  moved  to  Holland. 

Later,  In  October  1966,  the  Fourteen  de- 
cided to  transfer  the  Atlantic  Council,  civil- 
ian headquarters  of  the  Alliance,  to  Revere, 
a  suburb  of  Brussels,  even  though  the  French 
had  not  requested  the  transfer  and  were  In 
fact  still  sitting  on  the  Council. 

BALM   or  TIME 

What  remains  five  years  later  of  the  fre- 
quently impassioned  reactions  which  General 
de  Gaulle's  decision  provoked  both  In  France 
and  abroad?  Two  facts  stand  out — first,  the 
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two  principals  In  the  debate  In  the  National 
Aassembly  which  followed  the  decision  were 
M  Pompidou  and  Ren6  Pleven,  at  the  time 
a  leader  ol  the  opposition.  Today,  the  latter 
Is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  over  whose  ses- 
sions the  former  presides. 

And  second,  even  if  Prance  asked  them,  It 
Is  very  doubtful  that  the  Americans  would 
agree  to  send  their  forces  back  to  Prance  or 
pay  the  »200  nUlllon  a  year  for  their  upkeep. 
NATO,  at  least  in  part  thanks  to  De  Gaulle's 
prompting,  has  become  a  forum  ■where  eco- 
nomic problems  are  examined  at  least  as 
preparations  for  war,  and,  despite  an  occa- 
sionally hardened  attitude,  detente  Is  dis- 
cussed more  than  the  Soviet  threat. 

Criticism  of  the  "morality"  of  the  French 
decision  has  not  altogether  evaporated,  how- 
ever. The  strongest  of  these  arg^uments  U 
that  General  de  Gaulle  chose  to  confront 
his  allies  with  a  fait  accompli  rather  than 
to  enter  Into  dlsctisslons  with  them  on  re- 
forming the  structures  of  the  Alliance,  dis- 
cussions which  he  himself  considered  would 
be  of  no  avail. 

In  fact,  Paris  was  much  more  Interested 
in  1966  In  recovering  complete  sovereignty 
than  In  reforming  an  alliance  to  which  It 
had  no  particular  objection  once  France  had 
left  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  a  kind  of  selective  co- 
operation with  the  Alliance,  retaining  what 
It  considers  useful  and  rejecting  the  rest. 

CORDIAL   CONTACTS 

Contacts,  which  are  frequent  and  Incroaa- 
ingly  cordial,  between  the  French  General 
Staff  and  NATO  Headquarters  began  officially 
as  early  as  December  1966  'with  a  meeting 
between  the  late  General  Allleret  and  Gen- 
eral Lyman  Lemnltzer.  In  March  1966  the 
French  had  announced  their  Intention  of 
remaining  in  the  NATO  early-warning  and 
riposte  system.  In  the  technical  research  cen- 
tre In  The  Hague,  and  several  other  organi- 
zations. 

To  go  from  this  to  say  that  France  Is 
taking  advantage  of  NATO  without  carrying 
Its  share  of  the  burden  Is  an  easy  step,  but 
not  one  entirely  Justified  since  France  makes 
disproportionately  high  defence  expendi- 
tures compared  with  most  of  her  allies.  The 
French  also  participate  In  periodic  NATO  mil- 
itary exercises,  particularly  naval  maneu- 
vers. 

Like  so  many  other  major  dedElons, 
Prance's  withdrawal  from  NATO  seems  finally 
to  have  been  accepted,  and  appears  to  be 
irreversible.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ask 
whether  anyone  other  than  the  General 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  ■take  such  an 
agonizing  decision.  As  Socialist  leader  Guy 
MoUet  remarked  to  M.  Pompidou  in  1966, 
"De  Gaulle  knew  he  could  trust  ■us  never  to 
take  such  a  decision,  but  he  did  not  trust 
you  enough  to  believe  that  you  would  dare 
to  do  It  If  he  were  no  longer  around." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  desire  to  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time  imder  the  standing 
order? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he 
mtroduced  8.  1855  appear  in  the  Routine 
Morning  Business  section  of  the  Record 
juider  Statements  on  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson).  Under  the  pre- 
vious order  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  MUST  TAKE  TIME  TO  GET 
ANSWERS  ON  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  afllrm  the  House 
action  of  yesterday  in  reviving  the  su- 
personic transport  we  should  find  out 
some  hard  facts.  In  the  cold,  grey  light 
of  the  morning-after  this  SST  revival 
looks  entirely  different. 

Members  of  the  House,  the  pidsllc  and 
much  of  the  press  assumed  yesterday 
that  the  House  simply  changed  pa5maents 
to  close  up  and  end  the  program  Into 
payment  to  continue  the  SST. 

They  assumed  the  cost  of  going  ahead 
with  the  SST  would  be  no  more  than  It 
would  have  been  If  the  House  and  Senate 
had  voted  for  the  program  last  March. 

They  were  wrong. 

In  addition  to  the  argimients  against 
the  program  made  when  it  was  killed  in 
the  House  and  Senate  there  is  a  new 
one,  a  clincher. 

Those  who  opposed  the  SST  last  March 
have  the  same  reasons  to  oppose  It  now: 
It  still  is  a  trivial  waste  of  money  com- 
pared to  the  urgent  need  for  fimds  for 
housing,  education,  poverty,  health,  pol- 
lution control,  or  just  plain  tax  relief. 
And  the  SST  represents  as  much  of  a 
threat  to  the  environment  now — in 
May — as  it  did  in  March. 

But  there  is  now  a  new  element.  It 
was  contributed  by  the  statements  issued 
by  both  Boeing  and  General  Electric 
after  the  House  acted. 

Boeing  said  that  a  new  contract  would 
have  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Govern- 
ment before  work  could  start  again  on 
the  SST. 

And  then  they  added  this : 

This  win  take  considerable  study,  effort 
and  agreement  among  the  contractors,  the 
Government  and  the  Airlines.  This  new  con- 
tract must  fully  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
parties  under  the  terminated  contract  and 
the  large  cost  which  will  be  incurred  In  re- 
establishing and  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
gram through  not  only  the  prototype  stage, 
but  the  production  of  construction  aircraft 
as  well. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  means  we  are 
in  an  entirely  new  ball  game.  And  Boeing 
is  exactly  right.  This  will  take  time.  Time 
to  negotiate  the  rights  of  the  airlines,  the 


contractors,  and  the  Government;  time 
to  determine  the  distribution  of  the 
large  costs  which  Boeing  cites  to  carry 
the  program  not  only  through  the  pro- 
totype stage,  but  the  production  of  con- 
struction aircraft  as  well.  What  does  this 
mean  to  Government  costs:  Additional 
himdreds  of  millions — almost  certainly, 
additional  billions — this  is  quite  possible, 
at  any  rate  we  should  find  out — and  if  it 
takes  weeks  or  months  to  find  out,  this 
Senator  intends  to  do  all  in  his  pxjwer  as 
a  Senator  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  ap- 
propriating funds  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram until  we  know  just  exactly  how 
deeply  the  Federal  taxpayer  is  going  to 
be  asked  to  get  in.  We  must  have  answers 
and  full  answers. 

And  when  we  get  the  answers  there 
must  be  time  to  let  the  costs  sink  in — 
with  the  American  people  as  well  as  with 
the  Congress. 

Now  Mr.  President,  listen  to  what  the 
General  Electric  Co.  said  about  the  House 
action  that  would  attempt  to  simply  com- 
plete the  program  without  any  more  cost 
than  was  contemplated  when  we  ended 
the  program  in  March. 

Here  is  the  General  Electric  statement : 

The  Goverrunent  Is  contractually  obligated 
to  reimburse  Boeing  and  GE  their  share  of 
the  money  invested  In  the  program  up  to  the 
time  it  was  terminated  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Government.  Any  proposal  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  program  would  necessarily  In- 
volve very  substantial  financial  commitments 
beyond  i&5  million  and  would  Involve  very 
substantial  restarting  charges  and  redirection 
of  the  program. 

Should  the  administration  receive  full  con- 
gressional approval  and  reinstate  the  .SST 
program.  It  would  be  necessary  to  renegotiate 
with  the  contractors. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Borch — chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Electric  said  that 
the  Grovemment  would  have  to  assume 
the  entire — not  90  percent  as  the  old 
contract  provided  of  the  SST  develop- 
ment cost. 

Now  Mr.  President  what  does  this 
all  mean?  It  means  that  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  arguments  against  the  SST 
you  now  have  a  program  that  will  cost 
far  more  than  was  contemplated  when 
the  Congress  in  both  houses  killed  the 
program  last  March. 

It  means  that  we  do  not  know — we 
have  no  Idea  how  much  more  that  cost 
will  be  and  It  means  we  should  certainly 
find  out  before  we  act  on  any  appropria- 
tion measure  that  contains  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  SST.  It  will  take  time  much 
time  £Lnd  we  must  insist  that  we  take 
that  time — and  know  just  what  we  are 
doing  with  himdreds  of  millions  of  the 
taxpayer's  money. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Sopplembntal   Appbopriation  for 
THX  Commission  on  Railroad  Retiremxnt 
POR  1971  (S.  Doc.  No.  92-18) 
A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States  transmitting  proposed  supplemental 


14846 


fo- 


tt«e 


appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Comml 
Appropriations. 
Proposed  Emebcenct  Loan  Guaranteb 
OF    1971 


the 

(with 
on 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
ury,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  emergency  loan 
to  major  business  enterprises   (with 
panylng    papers);     to    the    Cominltte<i 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  ASalrs. 


guara  itees 
acjom- 
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REPORTS  OF  CXDMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commllttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  6352.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  to  au- 
thorize approprlatlonB  for  the  fiscal  yea»  1971 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  D^axt- 
ment  of  Commearce  (Rept.  No.  93-106)1. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Fth-BRUHt), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela  lions, 
with  amendments; 

8.  Con.  Res.  21.  A  concurrent  resoUutlon 
calling  for  the  sruspenslon  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan   (Rept.  No.  92-105)      j 

By  Mr.  ELLENDEB.  from  the  Oonmlttee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8190.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-107). 

By  Mr.  EULENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendmen;s: 

H.J.  Bes.  S33.  A  Joint  resolution  msiklng 
further  continuing  apptroprlatlons  for  t^e  fis- 
cal year  1971,  and  for  other  pmposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  folldwing 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  IdT.  McINTTRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Hadlal  Austin  Hull,  of  Minnesota,  to|be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Regular  Air  FoacE 

Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro.  when  retlrdd,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  R.  Milton  and  Lti  Gen. 
John  D.  Lavelle  to  positions  of  Impedance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  presi- 
dent to  the  grade  of  general,  while  soj  serv- 
ing; j 
U.S.  Armt  I 

Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen.)  Gerhardt  Wilfred 
Hyatt  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
V.S.  Army,  and  as  major  general;  I 

Chaplain  (Col.)  Aloyslus  Joseph  M^Elwee 
to  be  brigadier  general;  j 

Ma  J.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlnfc  and 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Philip  SencfT,  Jr.,  tope  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  Importance  aid  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  Presldfnt  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 
U.S.  Navt 

Rear.  Adm.  Worth  H.  Bagley,  designated 
for  commands  and  other  duties,  to  the(  grade 
of  vice  admiral,  while  so  serving;  , 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  Ito  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral : 


WUUam  J.  Kotsch 
Eugene  H.  Farrall 
Rowland  G. 

Freeman  m 
Rupert  S.  Miller 
Carl  J.  SelberUcb 
Joseph  S.  Snyder,  Jr. 
Forrest  S.  Petersen 


Dewltt  L.  Preemlm 
Arthur  W.  PrlceJ  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Griffiths 
Charles  O.  Groje&n 
John  M.  Tlemey 
Isham  W.  Llndei 
Charles  P.  Tesh 
William  Thompson 


Bernard  B.  Forbes,  Jr.   Frank  D. 
Doniphan  B.  Shelton        McMullen,  Jr. 


Henry  S.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Cooke 
Denis  J.  J.  Downey 
Chester  O.  Phillips 
Alfred  J.  Whittle,  Jr. 
James  H.  Doyle,  Jr. 
Harry  E.  Gerhard,  Jr. 
James  B.  Wilson 
Donald  B.  Whltmlre 
WllUam  H.  Rogers 
Wesley  L.  McDonald 
Earl  P.  Rectanus 
William  F.  Clifford,  Jr. 
Edward  C.  Waller  III 
James  D.  Watklns 


Leonard  A.  Snead 
Tyler  F.  Dedman 
Samuel  L.  Gravely,  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Rauch,  Jr. 
Stanley  T.  Counts 
Harry  D.  Train  II 
William  A.  Myers  m 
Robert  G.  Mills 
James  O.  Mayo 
David  A.  Webster 
Raymond  W.  Bvirk 
Lloyd  W.  Mofllt 
Samuel  M.  Cooley,  Jr. 
Merton  D.  Van  Orden 
Wayne  8.  Nelson 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  57  flag 
and  general  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

In  addition,  I  report  favorably  1,740 
promotions  to  captain  in  the  Army,  930 
promotions  in  the  Navy  in  the  grade  of 
chief  warrant  officer,  709  appointments 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  grswle  of  first 
lieutenant  and  below,  and  1,931  promo- 
tions in  the  Air  Force  in  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  of  April  19. 
1971,  April  23,  1971,  and  May  5,  1971.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out in  any  way  minimizing  the  merits 
of  the  other  candidates  for  promotion, 
I  feel  impelled  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  name  of  captain — soon  to  be 
rear  admiral — Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  State,  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
dedication  and  determination  which  has 
been  shown  by  this  native  son  of  Derry, 
N.H.,  during  the  past  decade  in  our  space 
program.  The  Granite  State  takes  in- 
tense pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
Alan  Shepard  and  great  satisfaction  in 
his  promotion  to  flag  rank. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

James  E.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  nomination  of  James 
E.  Johnson  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 
This  nomination  received  the  unanimous 
approval  this  morning  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  it  prompt  and  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  presently  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  him  in 
this  capacity  and  I  am  confident  he  will 
render  the  same  high  caliber  of  service 
to  the  Navy  that  has  marked  his  career 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  In  presenting  this  nom- 
ination, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  biographical  sketch  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

James  E.  Johnson 

Present  address:  2816  Blue  Spruce  lAne. 
Wheaton,  Maryland. 

Bom:  March  3, 1926,  Madison,  nilnola. 

Married :  Juanlta  V.  Butler. 

Children:  Three  sons — 21,  11,  4,  and  one 
daughter — 16. 

Education:  Lincoln  High,  Forrest  City, 
Ark.,  1939-43;  DuSaba  High,  Chicago,  m.i 
1943-44,  Orad  w/G.EX>.;  Maryland  Univer- 
sity, Overseas  and  U.S.  Ext.,  1960-62;  Chap- 
man College,  Orange,  Calif.,  1961-68;  Orange 
Univ.  CoUege  of  Law,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.; 
Santa  Ana  College,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  1962- 
69,  Assoc,  of  Arts;  and  George  Washington 
Univ.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Extension 
Courses,  1958-70.  B.S. 

Military  service:  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1944- 
1965. 

Emplojrment;  January  1969 — Present  Com. 
mlssloner  and  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission;  1967-1969 — Director, 
>Callfomla  State  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs;  1965-1967 — Insurance  Executive, 
Prudential  Life  Instirance  Company.  Ana- 
helm,  California;  1944-1966 — U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Held  positions  of  Squadron,  Adjutant, 
Supply  Fiscal  Officer,  and  Legal  Officer,  Naval 
Law  School  graduating  as  Legal  Counsel, 
Personnel  Administrators  School,  Military, 
Administrator  In  Accounting;  Marine  Corps 
Supply,  School,  Fiscal  Supply  Officer;  In- 
structor Training  School,  Military  Instruc- 
tor; Public  Information  School,  Public  Re- 
lations Officer  for  liaison  between  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  States  military 
bases  in  the  Far  East. 

Afllllatlons:  Member,  District  of  Columbia 
Health  and  Welfare  Council;  member.  Board 
of  Directors,  United  Givers  Fund;  member. 
Advisory  Board,  National  Capital  Area  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America;  member.  Board 
of  Directors,  Golden  Empire  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts;  former  member.  Board  of  Directors, 
Sacramento  Safety  Council;  member.  Board 
of  Directors.  UrUted  Christian  Centers;  past 
president  of  Orange  County  Chapter,  Chil- 
dren's Asthma  Research  Institute  and  Hos- 
pital; former  director.  Youth  Leadership 
Program;  former  finance  chairman.  Planned 
Parenthood  Association;  area  governor  of 
Toastmasters  International;  and  member, 
Board  of  Governors,  Anaheim  YMCA. 
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BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Act  of  1954  to  require  licensees  and  con- 
tractors to  assume  greater  financial  respon- 
sibilities. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.    DoMiNiCK,    Mr.    Kennedy,   Mr. 
PBOtJTY,   Mr.    Randolph,   Mr.  Tatt, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  : 
S.  1856.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity  lor 
occupational    education    (other    than   that 
resulting    In    a    baccalaureate   or   advanced 
degree)    to  every  American  who  needs  ana 
desires  such  education  by  providing  finan- 
cial   assistance    for    postsecondary   occupa- 
tional education  programs,  and  to  strengthen 
the    concept    of    occupational    preparation, 
counseling,    and    placement    in    elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S    1857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S  1858    A  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmenUl  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for 
.  National  Environmental  Date  System.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS : 

S  1859  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  to  provide  a 
more  effective  approach  to  the  problem  of 
developing  and  maintaining  a  rational  rela- 
tionship between  building  codes  and  related 
reuulatory  requirements  and  buUdlng  tech- 
nology m  the  United  States,  and  to  facilitate 
urgently  needed  cost-saving  innovations  in 
the  building  Industry,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  nongovernmental 
instrument  which  can  make  definitive  tech- 
nical findings,  insure  that  the  findings  are 
made  avaUable  to  all  sectors  of  the  economy, 
public  and  private,  and  provide  an  effective 
method  for  encouraging  and  facilitating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  acceptance  and  use 
of  such  findings.  Referred  to  the  (Committee 
oia  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  1860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreta 
Valldo  Balbas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS: 

S.  1861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
SUndards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.25  an  hour, 
to  provide  for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  require  licensees 
and  contractors  to  assume  greater  finan- 
cial responsibilities.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

LIABIUTY  fob  nuclear  ACCnjENTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  repeal  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act^Public  Law  85-256 — for  I  believe 
anyone  who  uses  nuclear  material  should 
accept  the  financial  liability  for  damage 
which  that  nuclear  activity  may  cause 
to  the  public.  My  belief  Is  based  on  the 
simple  observation  that,  in  our  economic 
system,  public  liability  is  the  principal 
restraint  on  reckless  activity.  I  funda- 
mentally question  the  wisdom  of  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  which,  "in  order — 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Industry"  stipulates 
that^ 

"nie  United  States  may  make  funds  avail- 
able for  a  portion  of  the  damages  suffered 
by  the  public  from  nuclear  incidents,  and 
may  limit  the  liability  of  those  persons 
liable  for  such  losses. 

The  word  "incident"  replaces  the  word 
accident,  but  a  single  manmade  nuclear 
accident  causing  more  than  $500  million 
worth  of  damage  is  an  accident  in  any- 
one's language.  It  Is  a  manmade  catas- 
trophe. 

One  important  provision  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act.  which  added  section  170 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  sets 
the  limit  for  pubUc  liabiUty  at  $560 
million  per  nuclear  accident,  regardless 
of  the  real  size  of  the  damage,  which 
could  exceed  $7  billion  per  accident  ac- 


cording to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— July  1970. 

The  other  most  important  provision  of 
the  Price- Anderson  Act— see  AEC  regula- 
tion 10  CFR  140.11  which  implements 
it — ^is  that  about  80  percent  of  the  $560 
million  must  be  paid  to  the  injured  par- 
ties by  the  American  taxpayers,  not  by 
the  AEC  Ucenseholder. 

My  bill  addresses  both  of  those  key 
provisions:  the  proposed  section  170a 
removes  the  limit  on  the  liability,  and  it 
removes  all  of  the  taxpayer's  liability  for 
the  nuclear  hazards  created  by  license- 
holders  such  as  electric  utilities  and  uni- 
versities. As  proposed,  it  stipulates  that 
whosoever  chooses  to  put  the  public  at 
risk  with  his  nuclear  activity  must  dem- 
onstrate, as  a  condition  of  receiving  and 
retaining  his  license,  that  he  has  and 
mantains  financial  protection  to  cover 
public  liability  claims. 

The  proposed  sections  170a  and  1701 
retain  the  sound  concepts  presently  em- 
bodied in  section  170  that  Ucenseholders 
and  contractors  waive  the  issue  of  chari- 
table or  governmental  immunity  and 
waive  any  immunity  from  public  liabil- 
ity conferred  by  Federal  or  State  law. 
waive  the  issue  of  fault,  and  waive  the 
statute  of  limitations  if  suit  Is  Instituted 
within  3  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Injured  person  could  first  have 
known  of  his  injury — for  example,  radi- 
ation-induced cancer,  which  may  not  be- 
come apparent  for  10  to  30  years. 

In  fact,  these  very  provisions  In  the 
present  version  of  section  170  reflect  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Price-Anderson 
should  not  simply  be  repealed.  Complete 
repeal  might  leave  no  one  at  all  liable 
even  for  powerplant  accidents,  since  a 
publicly  regulated  utility  might  claim 
Government  Immunity  for  performing  a 
public  service,  or  might  be  protected 
against  suits  by  the  Inability  of  the  pub- 
lic to  prove  negligence  or  fault  from  the 
radioactive  and  unapproachable  debris  of 
the  former  powerplant.  Furthermore, 
simple  repeal  would  undo  the  progress 
embodied  in  the  sections  of  170  which 
apply  to  Government-sponsored  nuclear 
activities — such  as  underground  nuclear 
bomb  tests.  Namely,  in  section  170,  the 
AEC  circmnvents  the  principle  of  "sov- 
ereign Immimlty"  by  agreeing  to  in- 
demnify its  contractors  for  public  dam- 
ages up  to  $500  million.  My  proposed  bill 
would  retain  the  principle  of  AEC  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  what  It  causes  to 
be  done,  but  would  simply  remove  the 
artificial  limit  on  the  amoimt  of  its  li- 
abUlty. 

Perhaps  because  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions described  above,  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  claimed  iif  its  opening  para- 
graph not  only  to  eiicourage  the  atomic 
energy  industry,  bm;  also  to  protect  the 
public.  By  some  illpgic,  it  was  construed 
to  be  public  protection  when  the  public 
both  suffers  an  extraordinary  manmade 
disaster  and  then  has  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  damage. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  did  endorse 
this  kind  of  reasoning  when  It  passed 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  by  voice  vote  In 
1957.  The  act,  which  amended  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  was  due  for  renewal 
in   1967  and  was  actually  renewed  by 


Congress  in  1965.  and  amended  in  sev- 
eral other  years.  Sections  21  and  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  contain  the  es- 
sence of  the  original  Price -Anderson  Act 
and  subsequent  amendments.  In  order 
to  make  it  easy  to  compare  my  bill  with 
sections  21  and  170.  as  they  now  stand  in 
law,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
texts  be  printed  as  one  section  of  my 
remarks  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Atomic  Energy  Act  or  1954,  Chapter  1, 
Section  2 
1.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  atomic 
energy  Industry,  In  the  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  of  the  common  defense  and 
security,  the  United  States  may  make  funds 
available  for  a  portion  of  the  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  public  from  nuclear  incidents, 
and  may  limit  the  liability  of  those  persons 
liable  for  such  losses. 

Atomic  energy  Act  or  1954,  Chapteb  14 

Sec.  170.  INDKMNIITCATION  AND  lillClTATION 
or  T.TABTT.rrr  — 

a.  Each  license  Issued  under  section  103 
or  104  and  each  construction  permit  Issued 
under  section  186  shall,  and  each  license 
Issued  under  section  63,  63,  or  81  may,  have 
as  a  condition  of  the  license  a  requirement 
that  the  license  have  and  maintain  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  type  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Commlaelon  shall  require  in 
accordance  with  subsection  170  b.  to  cover 
public  liability  claims.  Whenever  such  finan- 
cial protection  Is  required.  It  shall  be  a 
further  condition  of  the  license  that  the 
licensee  execute  and  maintain  an  indemni- 
fication agreement  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section 170  c.  The  Commission  may  require, 
as  a  further  condition  of  Issuing  a  license, 
that  an  applicant  waive  any  Immunity  from 
public  liability  conferred  by  Federal  or  State 
law. 

b.  The  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired shall  be  the  amount  of  liability  In- 
surance available  from  private  sotirces,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  may  establish  a 
lesser  amount  on  the  basis  of  criteria  set 
forth  In  writing,  which  It  may  revise  from 
time  to  time,  taking  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  the  following:  (1)  the  coet  and 
terms  of  private  Insurance,  (2)  the  type, 
size,  and  location  of  the  licensed  activity 
and  other  factors  pertaining  to  the  hazard, 
and  (3)  the  nature  anri  purpose  of  the  li- 
censed activity :  Provided.  That  for  facilities 
designed  for  producing  substantial  amounts 
of  electricity  and  having  a  rated  capacity  of 
100,000  electrical  kilowatts  or  more,  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  ahall 
be  the  maximum  amount  available  from 
private  sources.  Such  financial  protection 
may  Include  private  insurance,  private  con- 
tractual Indemnities,  self  Insurance,  other 
proof  of  financial  responsibility,  or  a  com- 
bination of  such  measures. 

c.  The  Commission  shall,  with  respect  to 
licenses  Issued  between  August  30,  1964,  and 
August  1,  1977,  for  which  It  requires  finan- 
cial protection,  agree  to  Indemnify  and  hold 
harmless  the  licensee  and  other  persona 
Indemnified,  as  their  Interest  may  appear, 
from  public  liability  arising  from  nuclear 
Incidents  which  is  In  excess  of  the  level  of 
financial  protection  required  of  the  licensee. 
The  aggregate  Indemnity  for  all  persons  In- 
demnified in  connection  with  each  nuclear 
Incident  shall  not  exceed  •500.000.000  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  cost«  of  Investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage:  Provided,  however.  That  thla 
amount  of  indemnity  shall  be  reduced  by  ths 
amount    that    the   financial   protection   re- 
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quired  shall  exceed  $60,000,000.  Such  a  con- 
tract of  Indemnlflcation  shall  cover  public 
liability  arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with 
the  licensed  activity.  With  respect  tc  any 
production  or  utilization  facility  for  irblcb 
a  construction  permit  is  Issued  betweeii  Au- 
gust 30,  1954.  and  August  1,  1977,  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  ipply 
to  any  license  issued  for  such  facility  sub- 
sequent to  August  1, 1977. 

d.  In  addition  to  any  other  authorlt  ?  the 
Commission  may  have,  the  Commissi  )n  is 
authorized  until  Augiist  1,  1977,  to  entei  Into 
agreements  of  indemnification  with  Its  con- 
tractors for  the  constriictlon  or  operation  of 
production  or  utilization  facilities  or  Jther 
actlvltiee  under  contracts  for  the  bene  fit  of 
the  United  States  Involving  activities  under 
the  risk  of  public  liability  for  a  subettntlal 
nuclear  incident.  In  such  agreements  cf  In- 
demnification the  Commission  may  require 
its  contractor  to  provide  and  maintain  f.  nan- 
cial  protection  of  such  a  tjrpe  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Commission  shall  deter  mine 
to  be  appropriate  to  cover  public  llasUlty 
arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tractual actiWty.  and  shall  Indemnifj  the 
persons  Indemnified  against  such  c:  aims 
above  the  amount  of  the  financial  prot«;tlon 
required,  in  the  amount  of  $500,000,00<i.  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  costs  of  Investlgitlng 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suUb  for 
damage  In  the  aggregate  for  all  persons  In- 
demnified In  connection  with  such  contract 
and  for  each  nuclear  Incident:  Provided,  That 
this  amount  of  Indemnity  shall  be  rec  uced 
by  the  amount  that  the  financial  prote  ;tlon 
required  shall  exceed  $60,000,000:  Pro  lided 
further.  That  in  the  case  of  nuclear  lnci(  lents 
occurring  outside  the  United  States,  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  provided  b]  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  $100,00(1,000. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  b »  ap- 
plicable to  lump  stun  as  well  as  cost  type  con- 
tracts and  to  contracts  and  projects  fina  need 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Commissi  m.  A 
contractor  with  whom  an  agreement  of  in- 
demnification has  been  executed  and  wtio  Is 
engaged  in  activities  connected  with  the  un- 
derground detonation  of  a  nuclear  explosive 
device  shall  be  liable,  to  the  extent  so  in- 
demnified under  this  section,  for  Injurlss  or 
damage  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  del  ona- 
tlon  tn  the  same  manner  and  to  the  sam  s  ex- 
tent as  would  a  private  person  acting  as  )rln- 
clpal,  and  no  immunity  or  defense  found  ed  in 
the  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  characi  ?r  of 
the  contractor  or  of  the  work  to  be  perfo  med 
luider  the  contract  shall  be  effective  to  bar 
such  liability. 

e.  The  aggregate  liability  for  a  singl*  nu- 
clear incident  of  persons  indemnified,  in  :lud- 
ing  the  reasonable  costs  of  lnvestlgatln(  and 
settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for  lam- 
age,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,0C0.0OO 
together  with  the  amount  of  financial  pro- 
tection required  of  the  license  or  contra  stor : 
Provided,  however.  That  stich  aggregat<  lia- 
bility shall  In  no  event  exceed  the  sum  of 
$560,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  with 
respect  to  any  nuclear  Incident  occurring  out- 
side of  the  United  States  to  which  an  a  jree- 
ment  of  indemnification  entered  into  i  nder 
the  provisions  of  subsection  170  d.  Is  appli- 
cable, such  aggregrate  liability  shall  no;  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  $100,000,000  togtther 
with  the  amount  of  financial  protectlo  i  re- 
quired of  the  contractor. 

f .  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  c<  llect 
a  fee  from  all  persors  with  whom  ai  in- 
demnification agreement  Is  executed  v  nder 
this  section.  This  fee  shall  be  $30  per  year 
per  thousand  kilowatts  of  thermal  ei  lergy 
capacity  for  facilities  licensed  under  se  ;tlon 
103.  For  facilities  licensed  under  sectlor  104, 
and  for  construction  permits  under  se;tlon 
185,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  reduce 
the  fee  set  forth  above.  The  Commission  shall 
establish  criteria  In  writing  for  determina- 
tion of  the  fee  for  facilities  licensed  v  uder 
section  104,  taking  into  consideration  such 


factors  as  (1)  the  type,  size,  and  location 
of  facility  Involved,  and  other  factors  pertain- 
ing to  the  hazard,  and  (2)  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  facility.  For  other  licenses,  the 
Commission  shall  collect  such  nominal  fees  as 
It  deems  appropriate.  No  fee  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  less  than  $100  per  year. 

g.  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  use,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  facilities 
and  services  of  private  Insurance  organiza- 
tions, and  the  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ices. Any  contract  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  a  show- 
ing by  the  Commission  that  advertising  is  not 
reasonably  practicable  and  advance  payments 
may  be  made. 

h.  The  agreement  of  Indemnification  mav 
contain  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  that, 
when  the  Commission  makes  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  will  probably  be  re- 
quired to  make  indemnity  payments  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  collab- 
orate with  any  person  indemnified  and  may 
approve  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
the  agreement  of  Indemnification,  appear 
through  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  person  indemnified,  take  charge  of  such 
action,  and  settle  or  defend  any  such  action. 
The  Commission  shall  have  final  authority  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  settle  or  ap- 
prove the  settlement  of  any  such  claim  on  a 
fair  and  reasonable  basis  with  due  regard  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  settlement  may 
Include  reasonable  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  claim  Incurred  by  the  person  in- 
demnified. 

1.  After  any  nuclear  incident  which  will 
probably  require  payments  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  survey  of  the  causes  and  ex- 
tent of  damage  which  shall  forthwith  be 
reported  to  the  Joint  Committee,  and,  ex- 
cept as  forbidden  by  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 12  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law  or  Execu- 
tive order,  all  final  findings  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  to  the  parties  in- 
volved and  to  the  courts.  The  Conunisslon 
shall  repwrt  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  April 
1. 1958,  and  every  year  thereafter  on  the  oper- 
ations under  this  section. 

J.  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  make  contracts 
In  advance  of  appropriations  and  incur  obli- 
gations without  regard  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

k.  With  respect  to  any  license  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  53,  63,  81,  104a.,  or  104c. 
for  the  conduct  of  educational  activities  to 
a  person  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  a 
nonprofit  educational  Institution,  the  Com- 
mission shall  exempt  such  licensee  from  the 
financial  protection  requirement  of  subsec- 
tion 170a.  With  respect  to  licenses  issued 
between  August  30,  1954.  and  August  1,  1977. 
for  which  the  Commission  grants  such  ex- 
emption : 

(1)  the  Commission  shall  agree  to  in- 
demnify and  hold  harmless  the  licensee  and 
other  persons  indemnified,  as  their  Interests 
may  appear,  from  public  liability  in  excess 
of  $250,000  arising  from  nuclear  incidents. 
The  aggregate  indemnity  for  all  persons  in- 
demnified in  connection  with  each  nuclear 
Incident  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000.  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  cost  of  investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage; 

(2)  such  contracts  of  Indemnification  shail 
cover  public  liability  arising  cut  of  or  in 
connection  with  the  licenced  activity;  and 
shall  include  damage  to  property  of  persons 
Indemnified,  except  property  which  is  located 
at  the  site  of  and  used  in  connection  with 
the  activity  where  the  nuclear  Incident  oc- 
curs; and 


(3)  such  contracts  of  Indemnification, 
when  entered  into  with  a  licensee  having 
immunity  from  public  liability  because  it  U 
a  State  agency,  shall  provide  also  that  the 
Commission  shall  make  payments  under  the 
contract  on  account  of  activities  of  the  li- 
censee in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Commission  would  be  required 
to  do  if  the  licensee  were  not  such  a  State 
agency. 

Any  licensee  may  waive  an  exemption  to 
which  it  Is  entitled  under  this  subsection. 
With  respect  to  any  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facility  for  which  a  construction  permit 
is  issued  between  August  30,  1954,  and  Aug- 
ust 1,  1977,  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  any  license  Issued  for 
such  facility  subsequent  to  August  1,  1977, 

1.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  imtil 
August  1,  1977,  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
of  indemnification  with  any  person  engaged 
in  the  design,  development,  construction, 
operation,  repair,  and  maintenance  or  use  of 
the  nuclear-powered  ship  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938, 
and  designated  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah. 
In  any  such  agreement  of  indemnification 
the  Conunisslon  may  require  such  person  to 
provide  and  maintain  financial  protection  of 
such  a  type  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  cover  public  liability  arising  from  a 
nuclear  incident  In  connection  with  such 
design,  development,  construction,  opera- 
tion, repair,  maintenance  or  use  and  shall 
indemnify  the  person  Indemnified  against 
such  claims  above  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
cial protection  required.  In  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000  including  the  reasonable  costs 
of  investigating  and  settling  claims  and  de- 
fending suits  for  damage  in  the  aggregate 
for  all  persons  indemnified  in  coiuiectlon 
with  each  nuclear  incident:  Provided.  That 
this  amount  of^indemnity  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  that  the  financial  protection 
required  shall  exceed  $60,000,000. 

m.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  other  Indemnitors  to 
establish  coordinated  procedures  for  the 
prompt  handling,  investigation,  and  settle- 
ment of  claims  for  public  liability.  The  Com- 
mission and  other  Indemnitors  may  make 
pajrments  to,  or  for  the  aid  of,  claimants  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  Immediate  assist- 
ance following  a  nuclear  incident.  Any  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
available  for  such  payments.  Such  pajrments 
may  be  made  without  securing  releases,  shall 
not  constitute  an  admission  of  the  liability 
of  any  person  indemnified  or  of  any  indemnl- 
tor.  and  shall  operate  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
extent  thereof  of  any  final  settlement  or 
judgment. 

n.  (1)  With  respect  to  any  extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence  to  which  an  Insurance 
policy  or  contract  furnished  as  proof  of  finan- 
cial protection  or  an  Indemnity  agreement 
applies  and  which — 

(a)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  construction,  possession, 
or  operation  of  a  production  or  utilization 
facility,  or 

(b)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of  transportation  of  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  or  special  nu- 
clear material  to  or  from  a  production  or 
utilization  facility,  or 

(c)  during  the  course  of  the  contract  ac- 
tivity arises  out  of  or  results  from  the  pos- 
session, operation,  or  use  by  a  Commission 
contractor  or  subcontractor  of  a  device  utiliz- 
ing special  nuclear  material  or  byproduct 
material, 

the  Commission  may  incorporate  provisions 
In  indemnity  agreements  with  licensees  and 
contractors  under  this  section,  and  may  re- 
quire provisions  to  be  incorporated  In  insur- 
ance policies  or  contracts  furnished  as  proof 
of  financial  protection,  which  waive  (1)  any 
issue  or  defense  as  to  conduct  of  the  claim- 
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ant  or  fault  of  persons  indemnified,  (U)  any 
issue  or  defense  as  to  charitable  or  govern- 
mental immunity,  and  (ill)  any  Issue  or  de- 
fense based  on  any  statute  of  llmlUtlons  If 
suit  is  instituted  within  three  years  from  the 
date  on  which  the  claimant  first  knew,  or 
reasonably  could  have  known,  of  his  Injury 
or  damage  and  the  cause  thereof,  but  in  no 
event  more  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
the  nuclear  Incident.  The  waiver  of  any  such 
Issue  or  defense  shaU  be  effective  regardless 
of  whether  such  Issue  or  defense  may  other- 
wise be  deemed  Jurisdictional  or  relating  to 
an  element  in  the  cause  of  action.  When  so 
incorporated,  such  waivers  shall  be  Judicially 
enforcible  in  accordance  with  their  terms  by 
the  claimant  against  the  person  indemnified. 
Such  waivers  shall  not  preclude  a  defense 
based  upon  a  faUure  to  take  reasonable  steps 
to  mitigate  damages,  nor  shall  such  waivers 
apply  to  injury  or  damage  to  a  claimant  or 
to  a  claimant's  property  which  Is  intention- 
ally sustained  by  the  claimant  or  which  re- 
sults from  a  nuclear  incident  Intentionally 
and  wrongfully  caused  by  the  claimant.  The 
waivers  authorized  in  this  subsection  shall, 
as  to  indemnitors,  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  those  obligations  set  forth  in  the 
Insurance  policies  or  the  contracts  furnished 
as  proof  of  financial  protection  and  in  the 
indemnity  agreements.  Such  waivers  shall 
not  apply  to,  or  prejudice  the  prosecution  or 
defense  of,  any  claim  or  portion  of  claim 
which  Is  not  within  the  protection  afforded 
under  (i)  the  terms  of  Insurance  policies  or 
contracts  furnished  as  proof  of  financial  pro- 
tection, or  Indemnity  agreements,  and  (11) 
the  limit  of  llabUlty  provUlons  of  subsection 
170e. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  public  liability 
action  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  an 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence,  the  United 
States  district  court  In  the  district  where  the 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence  takes  place, 
or  in  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  nuclear 
occurrence  taking  place  outside  the  Uhlted 
Stotes.  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the  citizenship 
of  any  party  or  the  amount  In  controversy. 
Upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  such  action  pending  in  any 
State  court  or  United  States  district  court 
shall  be  removed  or  transferred  to  the  United 
States  district  court  having  venue  under  this 
subsection.  Process  of  such  district  court  shall 
be  effective  throxighout  the  United  States. 

0.  Whenever  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  a  nuclear  incident 
occurs,  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  case  of  a 
nuclear  incident  occurring  outside  the 
United  StAtes.  determines  upon  the  petition 
of  any  indemnitor  or  other  interested  per- 
son that  public  liability  from  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident  may  exceed  the  limit  of  liabil- 
ity under  subsection  170e. : 

(1)  Total  payments  made  by  or  for  all  In- 
demnitors as  a  result  of  such  nuclear  Inci- 
dent shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  liability  without  the  prior  approval 
of  such  court; 

(2)  The  court  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  liability  unless  the  court  determines 
that  such  payments  are  or  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  of  distribution  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  court  or  such  pay- 
ments are  not  likely  to  prejudice  the  sub- 
sequent adoption  and  implementation  by 
the  court  of  a  plan  of  distribution  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  (o); 
and 

(3)  The  Conmilssioa  shall,  and  any  other 
Indemnitor  or  other  Interested  person  may, 
submit  to  such  district  court  a  plan  for  the 
disposition  of  pending  claims  and  for  the 
distribution  of  remaining  funds  available. 
Such  a  plan  shall  Include  an  allocation  of 
appropriate  amounts  for  personal  Injury 
claims,  property  damage  claims,  and  possible 
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latent  injury  claims  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered until  a  later  time.  Such  court  shall 
have  all  power  necessary  to  ^prove,  disap- 
prove, or  modify  plans  proposed,  or  to  adopt 
another  plan;  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  funds  available  for  each 
claimant.  The  Commission,  any  other  indem- 
nitor, and  any  person  Indemnified  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  orders  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  Implement  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  orders  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  the  persons  indemnified, 
orders  approving  or  modifying  the  plan, 
orders  staying  the  payment  of  claims  and  the 
execution  of  court  Judgments,  orders  appor- 
tioning the  payments  to  be  made  to  claim- 
ants, and  orders  permitting  partial  payments 
to  be  made  before  final  determination  of  the 
total  claims.  The  orders  of  such  court  shall 
be  effective  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  at  least  one  provision  which  is  miss- 
ing from  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
It  is  missing  because  hearings  are  re- 
quired to  work  out  specifics.  I  wish  to 
state  the  principle  of  the  missing  provi- 
sion: Repeal  of  the  Price- Anderson  Act- 
in  particular,  section  170c  of  the  present 
Atomic  Energy  Act— will  obviously  re- 
quire the  Government  to  offer  relief 
measures  for  present  license  holders  who 
prefer  to  terminate  nuclear  operations 
rather  than  accept  the  financial  respon- 
sibUlty. 

There  may  be  additional  provisions 
which  are  now  missing  from  the  bill  I 
am  introducing.  I  welcome  all  sugges- 
tions. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act,  which  was 
passed  explicitly  "to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  energy  indus- 
try," may  simply  be  obsolete  in  1971.  Do 
we  really  need  to  stimulate  the  atomic 
energy  industry,  in  particular,  nuclear 
electricity?  We  now  know,  for  instance, 
that  solar  energy  techniques  can  make 
it  possible  to  power  civilization  with 
sunlight  Instead  of  with  nuclear  fuel.  A 
"sunshine  economy"  appears  as  feasible 
as  a  "radioactive  economy,"  said  far  less 
dangerous. 

Nevertheless,  the  major  nuclear  activi- 
ty In  this  country  today  Is  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  which  generate  electricity.  A  sin- 
gle 1,000 -megawatt  powerplant  produces 
enough  radioactive  plutonium  In  a  single 
year  to  give  about  500  bllUon— 500,000,- 
000,000 — people  the  maximum  permis- 
sible "body  burden"  of  plutonium-239.  I 
have  mentioned  only  plutonium,  whose 
most  common  isotope  remains  radioac- 
tive for  24,000  years.  In  addition,  such  a 
powerplant  produces  an  annual  inven- 
tory of  long-lived  radioactive  fission - 
products — like  strontium- 90  and  cesium - 
137 — about  equal  to  the  amount  created 
in  the  explosion  of  1,000  Hiroshima 
bombs.  That  Is  the  radioactive  legacy  of 
one  plant  operating  for  just  1  year. 

Presentiy,  this  coimtry  has  in  opera- 
tion the  equivalent  of  about  nine  1,000- 
megawatt  nuclear  powerplants,  produc- 
ing fission  products  equivalent  to  about 
9,000  Hiroshima  bombs  per  year,  plus 
enough  plutonium  to  give  about  4  trillion 
people  their  maximum  permissible 
amount.  In  addition,  there  are  about  100 
nuclear  powerplants  in  various  stages  of 
construction  and  planning. 

The  AEC  expects  to  license  about  1,000 
nuclear  powerplants  In  the  next  29  years. 


Since  their  nondisposable  radioactive 
bjTproducts  clearly  have  the  power  to 
poison  the  entire  planet  permanently 
and  completely,  the  AEC  is  forced  to 
presume  that  man  will  be  able  to  ccmfine 
the  radioactive  poison  he  is  creating  with 
99.999  percent  success  for  hundreds — no, 
thousands — of  years  to  come. 

The  AEC  has  to  count  on  virtual  per- 
fection in  this  giant  human  industrial 
gamble  called  nuclear  electricity— right 
through  powerplant  design,  manufac- 
ture, construction,  operation,  waste 
transport,  waste  handling  and  proc- 
essing, perpetual  waste  storage,  plus  ad- 
ditional steps  too  numerous  to  mention. 

All  that  stands  between  nuclear  elec- 
tricity and  irrevocable  radioactive  poi- 
soning of  the  planet  earth  is  near- 
infallibility  in  the  nuclear  electricity 
industry. 

Therefore,  it  is  disconcerting  in  the 
extreme  to  realize  that  the  nuclear  elec- 
tricity industry  is  rapidly  expanding  im- 
der  a  law — the  Price-Anderson  Act — 
which  not  only  acknowledges  that  giant 
nuclear  accidents  can  happen,  but  then 
proceeds  to  remove  the  very  restraint 
which  normally  operates  to  prevent  reck- 
less activities,  namely  full  liability  for 
public  damages. 

When  Price- Anderson  was  first  passed 
and  then  renewed,  utility  representatives 
testified  that  they  would  build  no  nuclear 
plants  if  they  had  to  stand  fully  liable 
for  accidents. 

As  millions  of  magazine  readers  know, 
the  electric  utilities  now  vigorously  deny 
the  basic  premise  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act — that  giant  nuclear  accidents  can 
happen.  In  a  two-page  advertisement 
called.  Go  play  in  the  nuclear  power 
park,  which  appeared  In  Newsweek 
September  21,  1970.  and  In  Look  on 
October  6, 1970.  about  70  investor-owned 
power  companies  made  the  following 
claim: 

Before  the  go-ahead  Is  ever  given  to  build 
a  nuclear  power  plant,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  requires  that  the  potential 
owner  adhere  to  safety  standards  that  will 
withstand  every  conceivable  emergency  .  .  ." 

The  utilities  soimd  very  sure  Indeed 
now.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  safety 
claims  of  Portland  General  Electric, 
which  recently  received  a  construction 
permit  for  its  Trojan  nuclear  power- 
plant. 

With  reference  to  the  Trojan  approval 
letter  written  by  the  AEC's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  PGE 
claimed  in  writing  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
that — 

The  best  technical  minds  In  the  Nation 
the  (ACRS)  can  not  hjrpotheslze  any  ac- 
cident or  operating  condition  where  the 
(Trojan)  plant  would  be  unsafe  except  these 
few  areas  which  have  been  suggested  by  this 
committee. 

PGE  was  indicating  that,  after  It  made 
the  design  changes  in  these  few  areas 
requested  by  the  advisory  committee,  a 
public  hazard  from  the  Trojan  nuclear 
plant  would  be  Inconceivable,  even  to  the 
best  technical  minds  in  the  country. 

Surely  a  company  so  confident  that 
giant  accidents  are  inconceivable  does 
not  need  the  Price-Anderson  Act  to 
protect  it  from  public  liability  suits. 

Explicitly.  PGE  has  stated  that  even  If 
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its  proposed  Trojan  plan  were  to  have  ar 
accident,  at  the  worst  it  would  kill  nc 
one.  possibly  injure  six  people,  and  re4 
quire  the  evacuation  of  67  people.  Thl^ 
claim  was  based  on  "the  continuous 
operation  of  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system  after  the  Initial  fission-product 
release"  inside  the  building,  and  baseq 
on  no  rupture  of  the  containment. 

Asking  people  to  bet  their  lives  on  thi 
"emergency  core  cooling  system"  is  lik 
asking  the  public  to  test-fly  a  new  air 
plane.  The  reason  I  say  that  Is  becaus 
no  emergency  core  cooling  system  ha 
ever  been  fully  tested  to  see  if  it  w; 
really  work  when  the  chips  are  do 
The  AEC  plans  the  first  large-scale  tes 
in  1975,  a  year  after  the  Trojan  plan 
and  many,  many  others  are  due  to  g 
into  operation. 

Mini-scale  tests  of  the  emergency  cort 
cooling  system  have  recently  cast  ne'^ 
doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  that  vital 
safety  system — Nucleonics  Week,  May 
1971. 

Do  the  directors  of  PGE  continue 
stand  behind  their  company's  super 
safety  claims?  If  so.  then  we  can  cer 
tainly  expect  those  men  to  demonstrat 
their  sincerity  by  supporting  my  bil 
After  all,  this  bill  merely  makes  thei 
company  liable  for  accidents  they  hav 
claimed  will  never  happen. 

Likewise,  I  see  every  reason  for  th 
directors  of  all  the  Investor-owned  powe 
companies  which  sponsored  the  adver 
tisement  in  Newsweek  and  Look  activel 
to  support  my  bill,  preferably  in  ne 
coast-to-coast  advertisements. 

My  point  is  very  simple;  they  hav 
claimed  that  their  nuclear  powerplan 
can  withstand  every  conceivable  emer 
gency,  and  it  is  time  for  them  to  put 
their  money  where  their  mouths  ara. 
If  they  would  not  even  risk  their  dollars 
on  nuclear  electricity,  why  should  Amerj 
leans  be  forced  to  risk  their  lives?         j 

If  it  is  no  longer  conceivable  for  nuclear 
powerplants  to  have  the  disastrous  radioi 
active  releases  which  prompted  th* 
Price-Anderson  Act  in  the  first  placej, 
then  the  utilities  no  longer  need  th^ 
protection  of  that  act. 

If  it  is  possible  for  catastrophic  nucleat- 
accidents  to  happen,  then  the  public  i* 
entitled  to  hear  that  message,  too,  1: 
double-page  nationwide  advertisement 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  ho 
great  the  public  injury  might  be  fro 
the  worst  possible  accident  in  terms  ol 
extra  cancers,  defective  babies,  and  con4. 
tarn Ina ted    property:    $20    billion?    $11) 
billion?  $2  bUlion?  $100  million?  Or  zerr' 
as  PGE  claims?  As  of  July  1970,  the  A 
was  standing  by  its   1957  estimate — $ 
bUlion  or  worse  for  the  maximum  cred 
ible  accident.  The  utilities  deny  It 

Some  people  have  warned  me  that  m: 
bill  would  kill  nuclear  electricity  simpl 
because  no  single  utility  has  sulHcien! 
assets  to  cover  the  possible  public  liaf 
bility  from  a  nuclear  accident.  To  coni 
sider   such   a   warning,   first   we   musi 
determine  how  large  the  possible  publl^ 
injury  would  really  be.  Zero,  or  colossalt 
My  bill  would  clearly  require  an  inqulrj 
into  that  very  question — one  for  whic^ 
the   public    deserves  an   unbiased    anj 
believable  answer  instead  of  totally  conf 
tradictory  claims. 

The  utilities  have  everything  to  gain 


by  such  an  Inquiry,  providing  their  safety 
claims  are  true.  However,  if  such  an 
inquiry  determines  that  possible  public 
injury  from  nuclear  powerplants  is  great 
enough  to  exceed  the  assets  of  licensed 
utilties,  then  it  is  surely  time  to  re- 
evaluate the  wisdom  and  morality  of 
licensing  such  machines  at  all,  especially 
in  view  of  the  safe  alternatives. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  BoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.    Mr.     Taft,     and     Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  1856.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  occupational  education  (other  thaui 
that  resulting  in  a  baccalaureate  or  ad- 
vanced degree)  to  every  American  who 
needs  and  desires  such  education  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  postsec- 
ondary  occupational  education  programs, 
and  to  strengthen  the  concept  of  occu- 
pational preparation,  counseling,  and 
placement  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

OCCDPATIONAL    EDT7CATION    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  an  appropriate  reference, 
and  introduce  for  myself  and  Senators 
Beall,  Dobonick,  Kennedy.  Prouty, 
Randolph.  Taft,  and  Schweiker.  the 
Occupational  Education  Act  of  1971.  The 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  are  a  bipartisan 
group  of  members  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  This  measure  is  a 
companion  bill  to  H.R.  7429,  introduced 
in  the  House  last  month  by  Representa- 
tive QuiE  of  Minnesota  and  cosponsored 
by  a  bipartisan  group  of  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  including  such  senior  members  as 
Representatives  Grfen,  Reid,  Pucinski, 
Dellenback,  Brademas.  and  Esch. 

This  legislation  has  two  objectives: 

First.  Establishment  and  expansion  of 
postsecondary  occupational  programs 
which  prepare  for  job  entry  rather  than 
a  baccalaureate  degree;  and 

Second.  Occupational  coimseling  and 
preparation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  on  an  equal  footing  with  aca- 
demic preparation. 

The  bill  authorizes  $100  million  for 
fiscal  1972,  $250  million  for  fiscal  1973, 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1974,  and  such 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
first  year's  funds  and  85  percent  of  the 
funds  for  the  succeeding  years  are  al- 
located on  a  formula  basis  directly  to 
the  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion, with  the  remainder  re.'ierved  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  and  to 
establish  model  or  demonstration  pro- 
gram.s  in  occupational  education. 

This  legislation  was  first  developed  In 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
the  American  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  and  the  United 
Business  Schools,  Inc. — organizations 
preeminent  in  the  area  of  postsecond- 
ary occupational  education. 

A  significant  number  of  our  young 
people  do  not  seek  to  pursue  their  educa- 


tion after  high  school  in  purely  academic 
fields.  They  seek  occupational,  or  career, 
training.  Some  2  million  Americans  are 
now  enrolled  full  time  in  postsecondary 
vocational  or  technical  training  coiirses. 
There  were  only  150,000  such  students  in 
this  category  as  recently  sis  1964 — this 
phenomenal  growth  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  Ameri- 
can education  today. 

Half  of  all  jobs  opening  up  in  the  1970'8 
will  require  training  beyond  high  school 
but  less  than  a  4-ycar  degree. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  25  million  Ameri- 
cans now  need  some  form  of  occupational 
training.  Less  than  htilf  this  number  are 
now  receiving  such  training — 5  million  in 
high  schools,  2  million  in  full-time,  post- 
secondary  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams, and  the  remainder  as  short-term 
and  part-time  adult  students  who  wish  to 
improve  or  update  their  skills.  And  this 
still  falls  far  short  of  the  need. 

Yet,  despite  persistent  national  re- 
quirements in  the  occupational  field,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  $4  in  re- 
medial manpower  progrsuns  for  every  $1 
it  invests  in  vocational  education  as  a 
source  of  prevention  of  unemployment 
and  welfare,  and  Invests  only  $1  in  voca- 
tional-technical education  for  every  $14 
spent  on  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  United  States  is  being  competi- 
tively tested  in  much  of  the  world,  and 
this  is  a  way  in  which  to  remedy  that 
situation.  I  consider  this  a  major  bill 
in  terms  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  and  we  shall 
do  our  utmost  to  get  action  on  it  here 
in  the  Senate,  as  they  will  in  the  other 
body.  I  think  it  will  make  a  very  major 
change  in  the  outlook  and  opportunity 
for  young  Americans. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  is  dis- 
turbing young  Americans  today  is  the 
complete  concentration  on  academic  pur- 
suits and  professional  pursuits  toward 
the  level  of  higher  education,  without 
the  recognition  that  for  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  some  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  vocations  will  give  dignity 
as  well  as  competence  to  these  callings 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  coimtry. 

We  must  overcome  the  shortsighted- 
ness which  encourages  a  young  Ameri- 
can to  complete  4  years  of  college  to  be- 
come a  teacher  at  $8,000  yearly  but  does 
not  give  similar  encouragement  to  his 
becoming  a  medical  technician  after  2 
years  of  college  for  a  similar  salary.  Both 
serve  our  society,  and  both  are  needed. 

Our  community  colleges,  for  example, 
are  quite  properly  expanding  their  hori- 
zons to  include  occupational  education. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, new  currlculums  at  community 
colleges  have  included  aircraft-onera- 
tions  technology,  correction  administra- 
tion, phvsical  and  occuoational  therapy, 
and  environmental  health  technology. 

American  education  must  not  be 
strangled  by  "degrees"— there  is  an  ex- 
panding and  unfulfilled  need  for  occu- 
pational education  at  less  than  the  bac- 
calaureate level  and  there  is  work  to  be 
done  by  those  who  receive  such  training, 
as  technicians  and  at  the  subprofesslonal 
level.  Occupational  education  must  now 
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come  into  its  own,  and  this  bUl  attempts 
to  achieve  that  advance. 

So  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  reaUy  study  what 
we  propose,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bUl  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

^'>^°'"-  3.    1856 

A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity  for  occupa- 
tional education  (other  than  that  resulting 
in  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree)  to 
every  American  who  needs  and  desires  such 
education  by  providing  financial  assistance 
lor  postsecondary  occupational  education 
programs,  and  to  strengthen  the  concept 
of  occupational    preparation,    counseling, 
and  placement  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Occupational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971". 

riNDWGS     AND      STATIMENT     OF     PtWPOSBS 

Sk.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that— 

(a)  our  educational  system  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  every  young  per- 
8on  leavmg  secondary  school  Is  prepared  for 
and  assisted  In  placement  either  In  produc- 
tive employment  or  In  further  education  at 
the  postsecondary  level; 

(b)  the  opportunity  for  postsecondary  oc- 
cupational education  In  programs  which  do 
not  directly  lee<l  to  a  baccalaureat-e  or  ad- 
vanced academic  degree  Is  severely  limited  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  and  Is  everywhere 
Inadequate  to  meet  existing  needs,  and  that 
thlB  situation  adversely  afreets  vital  national 
economic  and  social  goals: 

(c)  high-quality  programs  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education  can  be  found  in  a 
wide  variety  of  Institutions,  Including  public 
and  private  Junior  and  community  colleges, 
area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes, 
private  proprietary  schools,  college  and  uni- 
versity branches,  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  Federal  support  should  encourage 
the  utilization  of  aU  such  facilities  to  meet 
the  enormous  needs  in  this  field; 

(d)  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1993  and  the  amendments  to  that  Act  of 
1968  cannot  be  realized  until  there  is  a  wide- 
spread understanding  of  and  support  for  oc- 
cupational preparation  in  the  general  aca- 
demic community  which  in  turn  is  reflected 
In  changed  attitudes,  currlculums,  and  prac- 
tices m  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
and 

(e)  the  foregoing  purposes  and  those  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1968  and  related  Acts  cannot  be  realized 
without  strong  leadership  and  exemplary 
administration  at  the  Federal  level. 

AtTTHORIZATIONS  OT  APPHOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  I  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  « 100 ,000 ,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $250,000,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $500,000,- 
000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are  realized.  From  the  sums 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  80  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  a  plan  for 
administration  under  section  110,  making 
planning  grants  under  section  122,  and  for 
Initiating  programs  under  title  I  in  those 
States  which  have  complied  with  the  plan- 
ning requirements  of  section  122,  and  20  per 
centum  shall  be  available  only  for  technical 
assistance  under  section   125(a).  From  the 


amount  appropriated  for  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  85  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  carryli.g  out  title  I 
of  this  Act,  and  15  per  centum  shall  be  re- 
served to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Conmilsslon- 
er )  for  grants  and  contracts  pursuetnt  to  sec- 
tion 125. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  REA1XOTMENT8  AMONG  6TATKS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  for  allot- 
ment to  the  States  under  section  3  the  Com- 
missioner shall  first  allot  such  stuns  as  they 
may  require  (but  not  to  exceed  $50,000  each) 
to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  From  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sums  he  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  persons 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  persons  in  all 
States,  except  that  the  amount  apportioned 
to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

(b)  From  the  sums  available  in  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1972,  for  al- 
lotment to  the  States  tinder  section  3  the 
Commissioner  shall  first  allot  such  sums  as 
they  may  require  (but  not  to  exceed  $500.- 
000  each)  to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall 
allot  to  each  State  a  i  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the 
number  of  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
older  In  such  State  bears  to  the  nvunber  of 
such  persons  in  all  the  States,  except  that 
the  amount  apportioned  to  any  State  shall 
not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  the  Conuniseioner  determines  will  not 
be  required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
periods  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  which  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period,  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  bo  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  for  such  year. 

TITLE  I— OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — ^Fkdkral  Administration 

GENERAL  RK.SPONBIBn.ITIES  OF  THE  6ECRETAHT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)  shall  develop  and  carry  out 
a  program  designed  to  promote  and  encourage 
occupational  education,  which  program 
shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  grants  to  the 
States  authorized  by  this  title; 

(2 )  assure  that  manpower  needs  In  subpro- 
fesslonal occupations  in  education,  health, 
rehabilitation,  and  conmiunlty  and  welfare 
services  are  adequately  considered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  promote  and  encourage  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  developed  tmder  this  Act 
with  those  supported  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  related  activities  administered  by  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

(4)  provide  for  the  continuous  assessment 
of  needs  in  occupational  education  and  for 


the  continuous  evalt;iatlon  of  programs  sup- 
ported under  the  authority  of  this  Act  and 
of  related  Acts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  (or  desig- 
nate) a  special  urut  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  which — 

(1)  shall  have  the  sole  function  of  assist- 
ing the  Secretary  In  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  shall  be  headed  by  a  person  appointed 
or  designated  by  the  Secretary  who  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  for  level  5  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (title  V,  section  5316. 
United  States  Code). 

QKNERAI.  RESPONSIBIlJTtBS  OT  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  103.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall,  In  addition  to  the  specific  responsiblll- 
tiee  Imposed  by  this  Act  develop  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  occupational  education 
that  wlU— 

(1)  coordinate  all  programs  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  which  relate  to  or  have 
an  effect  upon  occupational  education  so  as 
to  provide  the  maximum  practicable  support 
for  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 

(2)  promote  and  encourage  the  Infusion 
Into  our  system  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  of  occupational  preparation,  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  and  Job  placement  or 
placement  in  postsecondary-occupatlonal  ed- 
ucation programs  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
schools; 

(3)  utilize  research  and  demonstration 
programs  administered  by  him  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  new  and  improved  in- 
structional methods  and  technology  for  oc- 
cupational education  and  In  the  design  and 
testing  of  models  of  schools  or  school  systems 
which  place  occupational  education  on  an 
equal  footing  with  academic  education; 

(4)  assure  that  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  and  similar  programs  of 
general  application  will  be  so  administered 
as  to  provide  a  degree  ai  support  for  voca- 
tional, technical,  and  occupational  education 
commensurate  with  national  needs  and  more 
nearly  representative  of  the  relative  size  of 
the  population  to  be  served;   and 

(5)  develop  and  dls^semlnate  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  statxis  of  occupational 
education  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  at  all 
levels  of  education,  and  In  all  types  of  In- 
stitutions, together  vrtth  Information  on  oc- 
cupational opportunities  available  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BTTREAU    OF    OCCUPATIONAL 

BDircATioir 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
m  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  a 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  which 
shall  be  the  principal  agency  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  and 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Education  relating 
to  manpower  training  and  development. 

(b)  (1)  The  B\ireau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
person  (appointed  or  designated  by  the  Cim- 
mlssloner)  who  Is  highly  qtiallfied  in  the 
fields  of  vocational-technical  and  occupa- 
tional education,  who  is  accorded  the  rank 
of  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  who  Is  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  specified  for  GS-18  of 
the  Qeneral  Schedule  (6  U.8.C.  6332). 

(2)  Additional  positions  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  as  follows — 

(A)  not  less  than  three  positions  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  specified  for  GS-17  of  the 
General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332).  one  of 
which  shall  be  filled  by  a  person  with  broad 
experience  in  the  field  of  Junior  and  com- 
munity college  education; 

(B)  not  less  than  seven  positions  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  specified  for  GS-16  of  the 
General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  6332),  at  least 
two  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  persons  with 
broad  experience  In  the  field  of  post -second- 
ary-occupational education  In  community 
and  Junior  colleges,  at  least  one  of  which 
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shall  be  filled  by  a  person  with  broad  e  cpert- 
ence  In  education  In  private  proprietary 
stltutlons.  and  at  least  one  of  which 
be  filled  by  a  person  with  professlonkl 
perlence     In     occupational     guidance 
counseling;  and 

(C)  not  less  than  three  positions  co^ipen 
sated  at  the  rate  specified  for  OS-15 
General    Schedule    (5    U.S.C.    5332) 
shall   be   filled   by   persons   at   least 
whom  Is  a  skilled  worker  in  a  recoi 
occupation,    another    Is    a    subprofeafelonal 
technician   In   one   of   the   branches   cf  en- 
gineering,   and    the    other    Is    a    subji^ofes 
sional  worker  In  one  of  the  branches 
clal  or  medical  services,  who  shall 
senior  advisers  In  the  Implementation 
Act. 

Part  B — State  Administration 

designation  by  covebnor 
Sec.  no.  (a)  The  Governor  of  any  State 
desiring  to  participate  In  the  prograiAs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  In  accordanci ;  with 
State  law  designate  or  establish  a  State 
agency  which  will  have  sole  respona  Iblllty 
for  fiscal  management  and  administration  of 
the  program,  and  which  will  provide  issur- 
ances  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
that — 

(1)  such  State  agency  shall  subiilt  to 
the  Commissioner  a  plan  of  administration 
which  makes  adequate  provision  for  ef  ectlve 
participation  In  the  planning,  design,  admin- 
istration, and  evaluation  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  of  persons  with  broad 
experience  In  the  fields  of — 

(A)  public  and  private  Junior  and  com- 
munity college  education. 

(B)  post-secondary  vocational -tec  hnlcal 
education. 

(C)  occupational  education  In  private, 
proprietary  Institutions, 

(D)  economic  and  Industrial  development. 

(E)  manpower  development  and  trailing, 

(F)  academic  education  at  the  colleje  and 
university  level, 

(G)  secondary  vocational -technics  edu- 
cation, 

(H)  elementary  and  secondary  edusatlon, 

(1)  elementary  and  secondary  counseling 
and  guidance^  and 

(J)   Industry,  commerce,  and  labor. 

(2)  the  State  advisory  council  for  voca- 
tional education  will  be  charged  wlih  the 
same  responsibilities  with  respect  t^>  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  as  It  hajs  with 
respect  to  programs  authorized  und^  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 

(3)  there  Is  an  administrative  device!  which 
provides  reasonable  promise  for  revolving 
differences  between  vocational  edupators, 
Junior  and  community  college  educators, 
college  and  university  educators,  elenientary 
and  secondary  educators,  and  other '  Inter- 
ested groups  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act; 
and  I 

(4)  there  Is  adequate  provision  for  Individ- 
ual Institutions  or  groups  of  Institutions  to 
appeal  and  obtain  a  hearing  from  th«  State 
administrative  agency  with  respect  t*  pK)ll- 
cles,  procedures,  programs,  or  allocation  of 
resources  under  this  Act  with  whlci  such 
Institution  or  Institutions  disagree.     I 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  of  administration  which  meets  ihe  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a) ,  and  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  plan  without  afford- 
ing the  State  administrative  agency  [a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Uplon  the 
final  disapproval  of  any  plan,  the  prolvlslons 
for  Judicial  review  set  forth  In  section  |134(b) 
shall  be  applicable. 

Past  C — State  Occupational  EDtrc4noN 

Pbogsams 

attthobization  of  grants 

Skc.   121.  Prom  the  sums  made  a^llable 

for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  »  sec- 

tlona  3  and  4,  the  Oozninlssloner  IB  ajutbor- 
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Ized  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  cMslst 
them  In  planning  tmd  administering  high- 
quality  programs  of  post-secondary-occupa- 
tlonal  education  which  will  be  available  to 
all  persons  In  all  parts  of  the  State  who  de- 
sire and  need  such  education,  and  to  pro- 
mote occupational  orientation  and  educa- 
tion In  the  regular  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs. 

PLANNINO   ORANTB 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  a 
State  under  section  110,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  available  to  the  State  the  amount 
of  Its  allocation  under  section  4  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes — 

(1)  to  assist  the  State  admliLlstratlve 
agency  established  or  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor In  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 110; 

(2)  to  strengthen  the  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education  In  order  that  It 
may  effectively  carry  out  the  additional 
functions  Imposed  by  this  Act;  and 

(3)  to  enable  the  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  under  section  110  to  Initiate 
and  conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of 
planning  for  the  establishment  and  carrying 
out   of    programs   authorized    by   this    Act. 

(b)  (1)  Planning  activities  Initiated  under 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  Include — 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  existing  capabil- 
ities and  facilities  for  the  provision  of  post- 
secondary-occupatlonal  education,  together 
with  existing  needs  and  projected  needs  for 
such  education  In  all  parts  of  the  State: 

(B)  thorough  consideration  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  utilizing  all  existing  Insti- 
tutions within  the  State  capable  of  providing 
the  kinds  of  progrrams  funded  under  this 
Act,  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  both  pri- 
vate and  public  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges, area  vocational  schools,  accredited  pri- 
vate proprietary  Institutions,  technical  Insti- 
tutes, manpower  skill  centers,  branch  Insti- 
tutions of  State  colleges  or  universities,  and 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universities; 

(C)  the  design  of  high-quality  Instruc- 
tional programs  to  meet  the  needs  for  poet- 
secondaxy-occup>atlonal  education  and  the 
development  of  an  order  of  priorities  for  plac- 
ing these  programs  In  operation: 

(D)  the  development  of  a  long-range 
strategy  for  Infusing  occupational  education 
(Including  general  orientation,  counseling 
and  guidance,  and  placement  either  In  a  Job 
or  In  post-secondary-educatlonal  programs) 
Into  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on 
an  equal  footing  with  traditional  academic 
education,  to  the  end  that  every  child  who 
leaves  secondary  school  Is  prepared  either  to 
enter  productive  employment  or  to  undertake 
additional  education  at  the  postsecondary 
level,  but  without  being  forced  prematurely 
to  make  an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  a  par- 
ticular educational  or  occupational  choice: 
and 

(B)  the  development  of  procedures  to  In- 
sure continuous  planning  and  evaluation.  In- 
cluding the  regular  collection  of  data  which 
would  be  readily  available  to  the  State  ad- 
ministrative agency,  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil on  vocational  education,  Individual  edu- 
cational Institutions,  and  other  Interested 
parties  (including  concerned  private 
citizens). 

(2)  Planning  activities  carried  out  under 
this  section  shall  involve  the  active  partici- 
pation of — 

(A)  the  State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

(B)  the  State  agency  having  responsibil- 
ity for  Junior  and  community  colleges; 

(C)  the  State  agency  having  responsibil- 
ity for  higher  education  Institutions  or 
programs: 

(D)  the  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education; 

(E)  the  State  agency  responsible  for  pro- 
grams of  adult  basic  education; 


(P)  representatives  of  all  types  of  Instltu- 
tlons  In  the  State  which  are  conducting  or 
which  have  the  capability  and  desire  to  con- 
duct programs  of  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional education; 

(0)  representatives  of  private,  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(H)  the  State  employment  security  agency, 
the  State  agency  responsible  for  apprentice- 
ship programs,  and  other  agencies  within 
the  State  having  responsibility  for  admin- 
Isterlng  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs: 

(1)  the  State  agency  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic and  Indvistrlal  development;  and 

(J)  representatives  of  business,  Industry, 
organized  labor,  and  the  general  public. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ^prove 
any  application  for  a  grant  under  section  123 
of  this  Act  unless  he  Is  reasonably  satisfied 
that  the  planning  described  In  this  section 
(whether  or  not  assisted  by  a  grant  under 
this  section)  has  been  carried  out. 

PROGRAM    GRANTS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  FYom  the  allotments  avail- 
able to  the  States  under  section  4(b)  (upon 
application  by  the  State  administrative 
agency  designated  imder  section  110),  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  grants  to  any  State 
which  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 124.  Such  grants  may  be  used  for  the 
foUowrtng  purposes — 

(1)  the  design,  establishment,  and  con- 
duct of  programs  of  post-secondary-occu- 
patlonal  education  (or  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  existing  programs)  as  defined 
by  section  127  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  design,  establishment,  and  con- 
duct of  programs  to  carry  out  the  long- 
range  strategy  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 122(b)(1)(D)  for  Infusing  Into  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  occupa- 
tional preparation,  which  shall  Include  meth- 
ods of  Involving  secondary  schools  In  oc- 
cupational placement  and  methods  of  pro- 
viding followup  services  and  career  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  for  persons  of  all  ages  ss 
a  regular  function  of  the  educational  system: 

(3)  special  training  and  preparation  of 
persons  to  equip  them  to  teach,  administer, 
or  otherwise  assist  In  carrying  out  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  (such  as  pro- 
grams to  prepare  Joiu-neymen  In  the  skilled 
tradee  or  occupations  for  teaching  posi- 
tions) : 

(4)  planning  and  evaluation  activities  de- 
signed pursuant  to  section  122(b)(1)(E); 
and 

(5)  the  leasing,  renting,  or  remodeling  of 
facilities  required  to  carry  out  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

(b)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  may 
be  carried  out  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  private  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions organized  for  profit  where  such 
arrangements  can  make  a  contribution  to 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  provid- 
ing substantially  equivalent  education, 
training,  or  services  more  readily  or  more 
economically,  or  by  preventing  needless 
duplication  of  expensive  physical  plant  and 
eqiUpment.  or  by  providing  needed  educa- 
tion or  training  of  the  types  authorized  by 
this  Act  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available. 

ASSimANCES    FROM    THE    STATES;    PROVISIONS 
FOR    JtroiCIAL    REVIEW 

SEC.  124.  (a)  Before  making  any  program 
grant  under  this  Act  the  Commissioner  shaU 
receive  from  the  State  adnUnlstratlve  agency 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that — 

(1)  the  planning  requirements  of  section 
122  have  been  met; 

(2)  the  State  advisory  council  on  voca- 
tional education  has  had  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  design  of  the  programs 
for  which  the  grant  Is  requested: 

(3)  Federal   funds  made  available  under 


this  Act  win  result  In  Improved  postsecond- 
ary occupational  education  programs,  and  In 
no  case  supplant  State,  local,  or  private 
funds; 

(4)  provision  has  been  made  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  prop)er  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act; 

(6)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private 
schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  program 
funded  under  this  Act,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  effective  participation  of  such 
students;  and 

(6)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonaWe  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  administrative  agency, 
finds  that  any  of  the  assurances  required  by 
subsection  (a)  are  unsatisfactory,  or  that  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  there  Is  a 
failure  to  comply  with  such  assurances  or 
with  other  requirements  of  the  Act.  the  Com- 
mlsssloner  shall  notify  the  administrative 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  or  will  be  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

(2)  A  State  administrative  agency  which 
la  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  or  under 
section  110  (respecting  approval  of  a  State 
plan  for  administration)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently 
but  until  the  filing  of  the  record  the  Com- 
missioner may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action. 
The  findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the 
facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
Ws  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  afflrming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The 
'^"^encement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  speclflcaUy 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
"le  Commissioner's  action. 

raCHNlCAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MODEL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  125.  (a)  The  Conunissioner  shall  make 
available  (to  the  extent  practicable)  technl- 
«"  assUtance  to  the  States  In  planning,  de- 
\^^'  *'**'  canylng  out  programs  author- 
j5*d  by  this  Act  upon  the  request  of  any 
uovemor  or  State  administrative  agency, 
MO  the  Commissioner  shall  take  afflnna- 
«ve  steps  to  acquaint  all  intereeted  orga- 
J^tlons,  agencies,  and  institutions  with 
we  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  enlist  broad 
public  understanding   of   its   purposes. 

(b)  From  the  sums  reserved  to  the  Com- 


missioner   under    section    3,    he    shall    by 
grant  or  contract  provide  assistance — 

(1)  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
model  or  demonstration  programs  which  In 
his  Judgment  will  promote  the  achievement 
of  one  or  more  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
which  might  otherwise  not  be  carried  out  (or 
be  carried  out  soon  enough  or  In  such  a  way 
as  to  have  the  desirable  Impact  upon  the 
puiposes  of  the  Act) ; 

(2)  as  an  Incentive  or  supplemental  grant 
to  any  State  administrative  agency  which 
nuikes  a  proposal  for  advancing  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  which  he  feels  holds  special  prom- 
ise for  meeting  occupational  education  needs 
of  particular  groups  or  classes  of  persons  who 
are  disadvantaged  or  who  have  special  needs, 
when  such  proposal  coiUd  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  carried  out  under  the  regular 
State  program;  and 

(3)  for  particular  programs  or  projects 
eligible  for  support  under  this  Act  which  he 
believes  to  have  a  special  potential  for  help- 
ing to  find  solutions  to  problems  on  a  re- 
gional or  national  basis. 

(c)  In  providing  support  under  subsection 
(b)  the  Commissioner  may  as  appropriate 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, but  he  shall  give  first  preference  to 
applications  for  projects  or  programs  which 
are  administered  by  or  approved  by  State 
administrative  agencies,  and  he  shall  In  no 
case  make  a  grant  or  contract  within  uny 
State  without  first  having  afforded  the  State 
administrative  agency  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  lor  comment  and  for  triAiring 
recommendatl  ons. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  126.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  127.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  Dlstrtct 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  (except  for  the 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion (4)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(2)  the  term  "post-secondary -occupational 
education"  means  education,  training,  or  re- 
training for  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
older  who  have  graduated  from  or  left  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school,  conducted  by 
on  institution  legally  authorized  to  provide 
postsecondary  education  within  a  State, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for 
gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled 
workers  or  technicians  or  subprofessionals  In 
recognized  occupations  (including  new  and 
emerging  occupations)  or  to  prepare  individ- 
uals for  enrollment  In  advanced  technical 
education  programs,  but  excluding  any  pro- 
gram to  prepare  individuals  for  employment 
in  occupations  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines, and  sjjeclfies  by  regulation,  to  be 
generally  considered  professional  or  which 
requires  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  or  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer (however  described)  or  any  Jurisdic- 
tion treated  as  a  State  under  this  Act. 

TITLE  n — CONFORMING  AND  SUPPORT- 
ING AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  203(a)(3)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (B).  striking  out  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (C)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  inserting  a 
new  clause  as  follows : 

"(D)  provide  assurance  that  equitable 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  materials  utilized  for  Instruction. 


orientation,  or  guidance  and  counseling  In 
occupational  education." 

(b)  Section  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (C),  (D), 
(E),  (F).  (G).  (H),  (I),  and  (J) ,  respective- 
ly, as  clauses  (D),  (E),  (F),  (G),  (H),  (I), 
(J) .  and  (K) ,  and  by  inserting  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(C)  programs  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  occupational  information  and 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  instruction  in 
occupational  education  on  an  equal  footing 
with  traditional  academic  education;". 

(c)  Section  503(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C), 
respectively,  as  clauses  (B).  (C).  and  (D), 
and  by  Inserting  a  new  clat:ise  as  follows ; 

"(A)  the  development  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  programs  of  occupation- 
al information,  counseling  and  guidance,  and 
instruction  in  occupational  education  on  an 
equal  footing  with  traditional  academic  edu- 
cation,". 

Sec  202.  (a)(1)  Section  104(a)(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (relating 
to  the  duties  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "under  this  title"  each  time  it 
appears  ",  and  under  title  I  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Education  Act  of  1971,". 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"(c)  State  advisory  councils  also  shall  per- 
form with  respect  to  the  programs  carried 
out  under  title  I  of  the  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971  functions  identical  with  or 
analogous  to  those  assigned  under  this  title, 
and  the  Commissioner  shall  assure  that  ade- 
quate funds  are  made  available  to  such 
Councils  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  title  I  of  that  Act  (without  regard  to 
whether  such  funds  have  been  allotted  to 
States)  to  enable  them  to  perform  such 
functions." 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Environmental  Data 
System.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DATA   SYSTEM   ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  to  provide  for  a  National  En- 
vironmental Data  System.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  considered  this  legisla- 
tion last  year,  but  due  to  the  press  of 
business  at  the  close  of  the  session  was 
imable  to  report  out  a  bill.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  move  expedi- 
tiously this  year  to  give  its  approval  to 
an  institution  which  Is  without  doubt 
sorely  needed. 

In  reintroducing  this  bill,  I  would  like 
again  to  express  my  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  Congressman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell,  who  originally 
developed  the  data  system  concept  in  his 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Largely  through 
his  efforts,  legislation  similar  co  that  in- 
troduced today  passed  the  House  in  the 
last  session.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  year  the  subcommittee  again  has  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably. 

What  is  proposed  essentially  Is  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  system  capable 
of  housing  all  data  relating  to  the  en- 
vironment. By  allowing  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  public  ready  access  to 
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this  information,  it  is  hoped  that  ve  can 
diminish  to  some  degree  an  undeastand- 
able,  but  nonetheless  persistent.,  cause 
of  our  environmental  problems-i-igno- 
rance. 

Too  many  of  our  environmental  crises 
can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  timelv  knowl 
edge  as  to  the  seriousness  of  a  given  pol- 
lutant. In  testimony  before  the  Benate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Eiivironmental  re- 
peatedly v.e  have  heard  witnesses  be- 
moan the  absence  of  any  clearinghouse 
for  environmental  information  j  which 
could,  in  specific  instances,  havje  pro- 
vided such  knowledge.  In  our  hearings  on 
the  effects  of  mercury  on  man  and  the 
environment  it  was  claimed  by  both  those 
responsible  for  the  mercury  pqUutian 
and  those  directly  afifected  by  it  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  clearinghouse  might 
have  prevented  much  of  the  damage  that 
occurred.  Although  for  several  years  ht- 
erature  was  available  which  suggested 
that  inorganic  mercury  could  bje  con- 
verted to  the  deadly  poison  kndwn  as 
methyl  mercury,  neither  the  chemical 
companies  discharging  the  pollutant  nor 
the  regulatory  agencies  of  Goveinment 
were  aware  of  it  until  last  year.  Had 
there  been  a  source  to  which  chej^  might 
have  turned  to  learn  all  that  was  |known 
about  the  behavior  and  effects  ojf  mer- 
curj*,  dischaiges  of  the  chemical  could 
have  been  stopped  much  sooner. 

In  a  similar  vein,  when  our  subcom- 
mittee examined  the  problems  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  herbicide  2,4,5-T 
and  related  chemicals  we  again  found 
that  lack  of  knowledge  was  a  central 
problem.  In  the  case  of  2,4,5-T  itself, 
although  alarming  information  relating 
to  the  fetus-deforming  effects  of  the 
herbicide  in  test  animals  was  avaOable 
as  early  as  June  of  1966,  neither  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  nor  thf  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  knew ,  of  it 
imtil  years  later.  Moreover,  ev^n  the 
producers  of  the  chemical  were 
access  to  the  information  which 
have  led  them  to  restrict  their 
tion  voluntarily. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  major  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  insure  that  when  informa- 
tion of  this  sort  is  known  by  Anyone 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  ever*  effort 
is  made  to  bring  it  to  the  attenjtion  of 
as  many  people,  both  within  and  Outside 
the  Government,  as  possible.  Co 
ble  thought  will  have  to  be  give: 
precise  mechanism  by  which  th 
mulation  and  dissemination  of  t: 
terial  is  handled,  but  would  anyoie  deny 
the  desirability  of  increasing  the  free 
flow  of  such  vital  information?  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  move  quickly  to 
accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimots  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  brinted 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1868 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Envlroimiental 
Policy  Act  of   1988  to  provide  far  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  S; 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  ifouse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    siates    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,  ijbat   the 
National  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (Public  taw  91- 
190)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  en4  thereof 
the  following  new  title: 


HT' 


denied 

might 
oduc- 


"TITLE   m 

"NATIONAL    ENVraONMENTAI,    DATA     SYSTEM 

"Sbc.  301.  ThlB  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
'National  Environmental  Data  System  Act'. 
"Sec.  302.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'Data  System'  means  the 
National  Environmental  Data  System  es- 
tablished by  this  title.  The  system  shall 
Include  an  appropriate  network  of  new  and 
existing  Information  processing  or  computer 
facilities,  both  private  and  public,  in  various 
areas  of  the  United  States,  which,  through  a 
system  of  interconnections,  are  in  communi- 
cation with  a  central  faculty  for  input,  ac- 
cess, and  general  mana^ment.  It  shall  also 
Include  all  of  the  ancillary  software  and 
support  services  usvially  required  for  effec- 
tive Information  system  operation. 

"(2)  The  term  'OouncU'  means  the  Coun- 
cil on  Eilvlronmental  Quality  established  in 
title  U  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'environmental  quality  in- 
dicators' means  quantifiable  descriptors  of 
environmental  characteristics  which  will 
measure  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

"(4)  The  term  'information,  knowledge, 
and  data'  shall  be  Interpreted  as  including 
thoee  facts  which  are  significant,  accurate, 
reliable,  appropriate,  and  useful  in  decision- 
making in  environmental  affairs. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Data  System  is  to 
serve  as  the  central  national  coordinating 
facility  for  the  selection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrlevel,  and  dissemination  of  information, 
knowledge,  and  data  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment so  as  to  provide  Information  needed 
to  suppwrt  environmental  decisions  in  a 
timely  manner  and  in  a  usable  form.  Such 
Information  as  shall  be  deemed  appropriate 
emd  useful  for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  system  shall  be  made  available 
by  all  Federal  agencies  and  shall  be  collected 
and  received,  where  available,  from  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  private  institutions,  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, individuals,  and  any  other  source  of 
reliable  information. 

"(c)  Information  and  data  shall  also  be 
sought  from  international  sources  such  as 
foreign  governments,  the  United  Nations' 
and  other  International  institutions;  and 
the  President  is  encouraged  to  enter  into 
such  agreements  ae  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  information,  knowl- 
edge, and  data  In  the  Data  System  and  the 
analysis  thereof  shall  be  made  available  on 
request  without  charge — 

"(1)  to  the  Congress  and  all  the  agencies 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  their  bona- 
flde  contractors  and  grantees;  and 

"(2)  to  all  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  except  that,  in  any  case  where 
it  is  determined  that  the  service  requested 
Is  substantial,  the  payment  of  such  fees  and 
charges  may  be  required  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  recover  all,  or  any  part,  of  the  cost  of 
providing  such  retrieval  service. 

"(b)  The  Information,  knowledge,  and  data 
In  the  Data  System  and  the  tmalysis  thereof 
shall  be  made  available  to  private  persons 
and  entities — 

"(1)  upon  payment  of  reasonable  fees  and 
charges  as  may  be  established  as  necessary  to 
recover  the  cost  of  providing  such  retrieval 
service;  and 

"(2)  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  all  Instances  the  Data  System 
shall  perform  its  functions  so  as  to  protect 
secret  and  national  security  information 
from  unauthorized  dissemination  and  appli- 
cation. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
position  of  National  Environmental  Data 
System  Director,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasvire,  by  and 


with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  n^ 
suit  of  bis  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ments. Is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
anal3rze  and  Interpret  environmental  data  of 
all  kinds  and  to  appreciate  its  significance 
in  the  management  of  natural  resources  u 
required  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  He  sbaa 
serve  fuU  time  and  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  6313). 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Di- 
rector to — 

"(1)  administer  and  manage,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Council,  the  operatlooa  of 
the  Data  System  in  all  of  Its  ramlffcatlons, 

"(2)  iosbitute  a  6tudy  to  evaluate  and 
monitor  the  state  of  the  art  of  Information 
technology  and  utilize  to  best  advantage  new 
and  Improved  techniques  for  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(3)  utilize  knowledge  devel<^>ed  during 
such  study  to  develop  criteria  and  guidelines 
to  govern  tJie  selection  of  data  as  to  scope, 
scientific  validity,  quantity,  and  quality,  to 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  National  Environ- 
mental Data  System  network.  Including  the 
development  of  predictive  ecological  models, 

"(4)  develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  the  environmental  In- 
formation network  anticipated  to  accoII^)Ush 
the  purposes  off  this  Act, 

"(6)  develop,  establish,  and  maintain,  as 
necessary,  general  standards  which  will  per- 
mit and  facilitate  the  compatablllty  and  In- 
tegration of  existing  and  new  information 
systems  bearing  on  the  environment  to  make 
them  consonant  and  cooperative  with  the 
central  facility  established  by  this  Act.  and 

"(6)  develop  and  publlsih  from  time  to 
time  environmental  quality  indicators  for  all 
regions  of  the  United  States,  InclucMng  Its 
coastal  and  contiguous  zones,  and  for  inter- 
nationally elgnlflcant  environments  such  as 
the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  provide  the  Council  with 
statistical  daU  and  other  information  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  required  under  section 
201  of  thU  Act,  and  in  the  development  of 
long-range  programs  for  the  enhancement 
of  the  environment. 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Director  may  employ 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  (1)  for  the  efficient  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Data  Sys- 
tem, and  (2)  to  carry  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  title. 

"  (b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
such  lawful  incentives  as  may  be  required  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  TTiese  in- 
centives may  Include,  but  shaU  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  grants  of  money,  exchanges  of  in- 
formation, sharing  of  faculties,  specialized 
advice,  programs  and  formats,  and  other  like 
Incentives.  The  Director  shall  also  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  univer- 
sities, individuals,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments when  needed,  and  to  purchase 
information,  data,  and  personal  services  as 
required  to  fulfiU  its  purposes.  He  Is  also  wi- 
thorized  to  employ  consultants  as  required. 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  head  of  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  in  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  of  the  United  States  Ooy- 
ernment  shall  make  available  to  the  DM 
System  such  information,  knowledge,  ana 
data  on  the  environment  which  such  depa^^ 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  may  have 
as  a  result  of  its  operations.  Such  Infonaj' 
tlon.  knowledge,  and  data  shall  be  i^* 
available  for  incorporation  into  the  Data  Sys- 
tem, as  the  Director  deems  appropriate  « 
soon  as  poesible  after  it  becomes  l'i«>^  " 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 
"(b)  In  the  administration  of  all  ^^'^ 
programs  resulting  in  financial  assistance  to 
any  cooperative  international  study  c  t**  "|J 
State.  poUtlcal  subdivision,  or  other  puhuc 


or  private  entity,  and  in  all  contracts  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the  head 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity administering  such  program,  on  entering 
into  such  contract,  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  informa- 
tion, knowledge,  and  data  on  the  environ- 
ment which  either  directly  or  Indirectly  re- 
BtUts  from  such  Federal  financial  assistance 
or  contract  will  be  made  available  to  the  Data 
System  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  becomes 
known.  In  respect  to  federally  assisted  en- 
vironmental programs  conducted  by  foreign 
nations,  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  encourage,  to  the  full- 
est ext«nt  possible,  the  availability  to  the 
Data  System  of  such  information,  knowledge. 
and  data  arising  from  these  programs  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  system. 

"(0)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  permit  the  Data 
System  Director  to  use,  on  a  mutually  agree- 
able basis,  Including  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, personnel,  facilltiee,  computers, 
data  processing,  and  other  equipment  within 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
In  carrjing  out  its  functions  under  this  title; 
and,  to  the  fullest  extent  poesible.  such  com- 
puters, data  processing,  and  other  equipment 
shall  be  made  compatible  with  all  others  In, 
and  available  for  use  by,  the  Data  System. 

"Sec.  309.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter." 


ByMr.JAVrrS: 
S.  1859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  a  more  effective  approach  to  the 
problem  of  developing  and  maintaining 
a  rational  relationship  between  building 
codes  and  related  regulatory  require- 
ments and  building  technology  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  facilitate  urgently 
needed  cost-saving  innovations  in  the 
building  industry,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  nongovernmental 
instrument  which  can  msike  definitive 
technical  findings,  insure  that  the  find- 
ings are  made  available  to  all  sectors  of 
the  economy,  public  and  private,  and 
provide  an  effective  method  for  encour- 
aging and  facilitating  Federal,  State,  and 
local  acceptance  and  use  of  such  find- 
ings. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  UJSTITCTE  ON  BT7ILDING  SCIENCES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Building  Sciences.  A  com- 
panion bill  has  been  introduced  today  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Moorhead 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  absence  of  an  authoritative  na- 
tional source  to  advise  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  local  authorities  as  to  the 
latest  technological  developments  in 
building  materials  and  construction 
techniques  and  to  propose  nationally 
acceptable  standards  for  local  building 
codes  has  proven  to  be  a  great  obstacle 
to  efforts  to  meet  the  national  housing 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  Moreover,  the 
lack  of  a  system  of  uniform  building  code 
.standards  increases  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  inhibits  innovation  in  building 
techniques.  The  resulting  fragmentation 
in  the  housing  industry  is  clearly  not  in 
the  public  Interest. 


This  bill  seeks  to  meet  the  problems 
in  the  housing  area  by  establishing  a 
nongovernmental  nonprofit  corporation 
which  would  develop  and  publish  staiKi- 
ards  affecting  building  materials  and 
local  building  codes;  would  promote  and 
coordinate  tests  and  studies  of  new  build- 
ing products  and  construction  techniques, 
would  provide  research  and  technical 
services  with  respect  to  such  materials 
and  techniques ;  and  would  assemble  and 
coordinate,  to  the  extent  practicable,  all 
present  activities  in  this  area. 

The  bill  carries  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  5  years  starting  at  $5 
million  a  year,  and  scaling  down  to  $2 
milUon  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period.  After  that  time  the  Institute  is 
expected  to  be  self-supporting. 

This  bill  is  shnilar  to  S.  2368  which  I 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  except 
that  Federal  agencies  would  be  required 
to  make  use  of  the  standards,  techniques, 
and  developments  which  have  been  certi- 
fied as  acceptable  by  the  Institute  and 
the  same  requirements  would  apply  to  all 
programs  and  projects  which  are  depend- 
ent upon  Federal  financial  or  other  as- 

Sistf£lXlC6 

I  beUeve  that  this  bill  meets  a  very 
important  need  and  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  groups  who  are  involved  in 
the  housing  and  construction  industry. 
I  would  hope  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1869 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing  and  urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  to  provide  a  more 
effective  approach  to  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  a  rational  rela- 
tionship between  building  codes  and  re- 
lated regulatory  requirements  and  building 
technology  In  the  United  States,  and  to 
faclUtate  iirgently  needed  cost-saving  in- 
novations in  the  btaidlng  industry, 
through  the  establishment  of  an  appropri- 
ate nongoveramental  Instnunent  which 
can  make  definitive  techn'cal  findings,  en- 
sure that  the  findings  are  made  available 
to  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  public  and 
private,  and  provide  an  effective  method 
for  encouraging  and  facUltatlng  Federal, 
State,  and  local  acceptance  and  use  of  such 
findings 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  Housing  and  Urt)an  Development 
Act  of  1970  IB  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  X— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
BUILDING  SCIENCES 

"SHORT   TTTLE 

"Section  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
•the  Building  Sciences  Act  of  1971". 

"FINDINOS    AND    DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  (1)  that 
the  lack  of  an  authoritative  national  source 
to  make  findings  and  to  advise  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  of  the  economy  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  building  science  and 
technology  in  achieving  nationally  accept- 
able standards  and  other  technical  provision 
for  use  in  Federal.  State,  and  local  housing 
and  building  regulations  is  an  obstacle  to  ef- 
forts by  and  imposes  severe  burdens  upon  all 
those  who  procure,  design,  construct,  use,  op- 


erate, maintain,  and  retire  physical  facili- 
ties, and  frequently  results  in  the  failure  to 
take  full  advantage  of  new  and  useful  de- 
velopments in  technology  which  could  im- 
prove our  living  environment;  (2)  that  the 
establishment  of  model  building  codes  or  of 
a  single  national  building  code  will  not  com- 
pletely resolve  the  problem  because  of  the 
difficulty  at  aU  levels  of  government  in  up- 
dating their  hovising  and  building  regula- 
tions to  refiect  new  developments  In  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  the  irregularities  and 
Inconsistencies  which  arise  in  applying  such 
requirements  to  particular  localities  or  spe- 
cial local  conditions;  (3)  that  the  lack  of 
uniform  housing  and  building  regulatory 
provisions  increases  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion and  thereby  reduces  the  amount  of 
housing,  and  other  community  facilities 
which  can  be  provided;  and  (4)  that  the 
existence  of  a  single  authoritative  nationally 
recognized  Institution  to  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  new  technology  for  the  purpose 
of  updating  housing  and  building  regulatory 
provisions  could  facilitate  introduction  of 
such  Innovations  and  their  acceptance  at 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  levels. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  fijids.  however, 
that  while  an  authoritative  source  of  tech- 
nical findings  is  needed,  various  private  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions,  private  indus- 
try, labor,  and  P'ederal  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  entitles  are  presently 
engaged  In  building  research,  technology  de- 
velopment, testing  and  evaluation,  standards 
and  model  code  development  and  promiilga- 
tion.  and  Information  dissemination.  These 
existing  activities  should  be  encoiuaged  and 
these  capabilities  effectively  utilized  wher- 
ever poesible  and  appropriate  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Congress  declares  that  an  au- 
thoritative nongovernmental  Instrument 
needs  to  be  created  to  address  the  problems 
and  Issues  described  In  subsection  (a),  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  instrument  should 
be  initiated  by  the  Oovemment,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — National  Academy  of  Ba- 
glneerlng-Natlonal  Research  OouncU  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Academies-Re- 
search CouncU")  and  with  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable participation  of  representatives  of  the 
various  sectors  of  the  building  community, 
including  labor  and  management,  technical 
experts  in  building  science  and  technology, 
and  the  various  levels  of  government. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OT  INSTITUTE 

"Sbc.  1003.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
established,  for  the  purposes  described  in 
section  1002(c),  an  appropriate  nonprofit, 
nongovernmental  Instrument  to  be  known  as 
the  'National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Institute'), 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Institute  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and,  to  the  extent  oonslstent 
with  this  title,  to  a  charter  of  the  Congress 
if  Buch  a  charter  is  requested  and  issued  or 
to  the  District  of  Ccdimibia  Nonprofit  Cor- 
poration Act  If  that  Is  deemed  preferable. 

"(b)  The  Academies-Research  OouncU 
shall  advise  and  assist  In  (1)  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute  and  Its  operation  dur- 
ing its  first  five  years  of  existence;  (2)  the 
development  of  an  organizational  framework 
to  encourage  and  provide  for  the  maximum 
pertlcii>ation  feasible  of  public  and  private 
scientific,  technical,  and  financial  organiza- 
tions. Institutions,  and  agencies  now  engaged 
m  activities  pertinent  to  the  development, 
promulgation,  and  maintenance  of  perform- 
ance criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical 
provisions  for  building  codes  and  other  regu- 
lations; and  (3)  the  procnulgatton  of  appro- 
priate organizational  rules  and  procedures 
liududing  those  tor  the  selection  and  opera- 
tion of  a  technical  staff,  such  rules  and  pro- 
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cedures  to  be  based  upon  the  primary  obJ»  t 
of  promoting  the  public  Interest  and  Insu:  - 
Ing  that  the  widest  piossible  variety  of  Inter- 
ests and  experience  eesentlal  to  the  lunctloi  .s 
of  the  Institute  are  represented  In  the  Inst  - 
tute  s  operations.  Recommendations  of  tl,e 
academies  Research  Council,  shall  be  bas«d 
upon  conouitatlons  with  and  recommend!  ,- 
tlons  from  various  private  organizations  ar  d 
Institutions,  labor,  private  Industry,  ar  d 
governmental  agencies  and  entities  opera  - 
ing  in  the  field,  and  the  Consultative  Council 
as  provided  for  under  section  1004(h). 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  cor - 
strued  as  expressing  the  intent  of  the  Coi  - 
gresa  that  the  Academies-Research  Council 
Itself  be  required  to  assume  any  function  <r 
operation  vested  in  the  Institute  by  or  ur  - 
der  this  title,  nor  is  its  continuing  advice  an  d 
assistance  precluded  should  the  Instltui  e 
and  the  Academies-Research  Council  wish  1  o 
provide  therefor  beyond  the  initial  five  yea:  s 
of  operation. 

"ADMLNISTRATION  OF  TKE  INSTITUIE 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Board')  consisting  of  not  less  than 
15  nor  more  than  21  members,  appointel 
during  Its  first  five  years  of  operation  by  th  e 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  witi 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  anil 
thereafter  as  provided  for  by  Its  charter.  Ii 
selecting  persons  to  serve  on  the  Inltliil 
Board,  the  President  shall  appoint  membeis 
from  lists  of  highly  qualified  persons  recom  - 
mended  to  him  by  the  Academles-Researci 
Council.  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  the  Boarl 
shall  be  reasonably  representative  of  the  vai- 
lous  regions  of  the  country,  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  building  community  includ  - 
Ing  private  Industry  and  labor,  of  all  levels 
of  Government,  of  consumer  interests,  and  cf 
the  various  types  of  experience  which  are  ap  - 
proprlate  to  the  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Institute. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  initial  Boari 
shall  serve  as  incorporators  and  shall  taks 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  establlsi 
the  Institute  as  provided  for  under  sectlo:i 
1002(a). 

"(c)  The  term  of  oflBce  of  each  member 
of  the  initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall 
be  three  years;  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prlcr 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoints  1 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  ( 2 )  th  s 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking  officB 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  incorporation  ani 
shall  expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  one-third  at  the  end  cf 
one  year,  one-third  at  the  end  of  two  yearn, 
and  one-third  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Nj 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess 
of  three  consecutive  terms  of  three  yeais 
each.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  a  member  whose 
term  has  expired  may  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  qusUlfied. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  initial  and  suc- 
ceeding Boards  shall  not  affect  Its  powei  , 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  whlcii 
the  original  appointments  were  made,  or, 
after  the  first  five  years  of  operation,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  organizational  rules  ami 
procedures  of  the  Institute. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  designate  one  at 
the  members  appointed  to  the  Initial  Boart 
as  Chairman;  thereafter,  the  menibers  of  ths 
initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  annual- 
ly elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chalrmar  . 
The  members  of  the  Board  shall  also  elect 
one  or  more  of  their  number  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. Terms  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  be  for  one  year  and  no  indlvidua  1 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  fo  r 
more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

"(f)  The  memb«^r8  of  the  initial  or  succeed  • 
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Ing  Boards  shall  not,  by  reason  of  such  mem- 
bership, be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government.  They  ^all,  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
engaged  in  duties  related  to  such  meetings  or 
In  other  activities  of  the  Board  piirsuant  to 
this  title,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  home*  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expanses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to  that  authorized 
by  law  (section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intennittently. 

"(g)  The  Institute  shall  have  a  President 
and  such  other  executive  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  at 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board.  No 
such  executive  officer  or  employee  may  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Institute  during 
the  period  of  his  employment  by  the  In- 
stitute 

"(h)  The  Institute  shall  establish,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Academic- 
Research  Council,  a  Consultative  Council, 
membership  In  which  shall  be  available  to  a 
repreeentattve  of  all  appropriate  private 
trade,  professional,  and  labor  organizations, 
private  and  public  standards,  code,  and  test- 
ing bodies,  public  regulatory  agencies,  and 
consumer  groups,  so  as  to  ensure  a  direct 
line  of  conununlcatlon  between  such  groups 
and  the  Institute  and  a  vehicle  for  represent- 
ative hearings  on  matters  before  the  In- 
stitute. 

"NONPROFTT  AND  NONPOLmCAL  NATURE  OF  THE 

iNsrmm 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock.,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  Institute  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  Director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
individual  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services. 

"(c)  The  Institute  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  LNSTITtTTE 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  exercise 
its  functions  and  responsibilities  In  four 
general  areas  relating  to  building  regulation, 
as  follows : 

"(1)  Development,  promulgation,  and 
maintenance  of  nationally  recognized  per- 
formance criteria,  standards,  and  other  tech- 
nical provisions  for  maintenance  of  life, 
safety,  health  and  public  welfare  suitable 
for  adoption  by  building  regulating  Juris- 
dictions and  agencies,  including  test  methods 
and  other  evaluative  techniques  relating  to 
building  systems,  subsystems,  components, 
products,  and  materials. 

"(2)  Evaluation  and  prequallflcation  of 
existing  and  new  building  technology  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  Conduct  of  needed  Investigations  in 
direct  support  of  paragraphs   (1)   and  (2). 

"(4)  Assembly,  storage,  and  dissemination 
of  technical  data  and  other  information  di- 
rectly related  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2). and  (3). 

"(b)  The  Institute  In  exercising  its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  assign  and  delegate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  responsibility 
for  conducting  each  of  the  needed  activities 
described  in  subsection  (a)  to  one  or  more 
of  the  private  organizations,  institutions, 
agencies,  and  Federal  and  other  govern- 
mental entitles  with  a  capacity  to  exercise 
or  contribute  to  the  exercise  of  such  respon- 
sibility, monitor  the  performance  achieved 
through  assignment  and  delegation,  and. 
when  deemed  necessary,  reassign  and  dele- 
gate such  responsibility. 

"(c)   The  Institute  In  exercising  Its  func- 


tions and  responsibilities  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  (1)  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  methods  for  en- 
couraging all  sectors  of  the  economy  to  co- 
operate with  the  Institute  and  to  accept  and 
use  its  technical  findings,  and  to  accept  and 
use  the  nationally  recognized  performance 
criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions developed  for  use  In  Federal,  State, 
and  local  building  codes  and  other  regula- 
tions which  result  from  the  program  of  the 
Institute;  (2)  seek  to  assure  that  Its  actions 
are  coordinated  with  related  requirements 
which  are  Imposed  in  connection  with  com- 
munity and  environmental  development  gen- 
erally: and  (3)  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  other  agencies  of  government 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
national  Interest  is  protected  and  promoted 
m  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

"FINANCING   OF  THE  INSTrrDTE'S  ACTIVrriES 

"Sec.  1007.  (a)  The  Institute  Is  authorized 
to  accept  contracts  and  grants  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  and 
other  entitles,  and  grants  and  donations  from 
private  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals. 

"(b)  The  Institute  may.  In  accordance  with 
rates  and  schedules  established  with  guid- 
ance provided  by  the  Academies-Research 
Council  under  section  1003(b) ,  establish  fees 
and  other  charges  for  services  provided  by 
the  Institute  or  under  Its  authorization. 

"(c)  Amounts  received  by  the  Institute 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  which  may  be  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide Its  initial  operating  capital  under  sec- 
tion 1009. 

"COOPERATION   BT   FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT  AGEN- 
CIES    AND     STATE     AND     LOCAL     AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  Every  department,  agency. 
and  establishment  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  carrying  out  any  building  or  con- 
struction, or  any  bulldlng-or  construction- 
related  program,  which  Involves  direct  ex- 
penditures, and  in  developing  technical  re- 
quirements for  any  such  building  or  con- 
struction, shall  be  required  to  accept  the 
technical  findings  of  the  Institute,  or  any 
nationally  recognized  performance  criteria, 
standards,  and  other  technical  provisions  for 
building  regulations  brought  about  by  the 
Institute,  which  may  be  applicable. 

"(b)  All  projects  and  programs  Involving 
Federal  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans. 
grants,  guarantees.  Insurance,  or  technical 
aid,  or  in  any  other  form,  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  assistance,  accept,  use,  and  cDmply 
with  any  of  the  technical  findings  of  the 
Institute,  or  any  nationally  recognized  per- 
formance criteria,  standards,  and  other  tech- 
nical provisions  for  building  codes  and  other 
regulations  brought  about  by  the  Institute, 
which  may  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used. 

"(c)  Every  department,  agency,  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government  having 
responsibility  for  building  or  construction, 
or  for  building-  or  construction-related  pro- 
grams. Is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  re- 
quest authorization  and  appropriations  for 
grants  to  the  Institute  for  its  general  sup- 
port, and  Is  authorized  to  contract  with  and 
accept  contracts  from  the  Institute  for  spe- 
cific services  where  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  responsible  Federal  official  Involved. 

"(d)  The  Institute  shall  establish  and 
carry  on  a  spieolflc  and  continuing  program 
of  cooperation  with  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  designed  to  encourage 
their  acceptance  and  its  technical  findings 
and  of  nationally  recognized  performance 
criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions for  building  regulations  brought 
about  by  the  Institute.  Such  program  shall 
Include  ( 1 )  efforts  to  encourage  any  changes 
In  existing  State  and  local  law  to  utilize  or 


embody  such  findings  and  regulatory  pro- 
visions;  and  (2)  assistance  to  States  In  the 
development  of  inservlce  training  programs 
for  building  officials,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fully  staffed  and  qualified  State  tech- 
nical agencies  to  advise  local  officials  on  ques- 
tions of  technical  interpretation. 

"APPBOPKIATIONS  FOR  XNITIAL  CAPITAL 

"Sec.  1009.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Institute  over  the  first 
five  fiscal  years  which  end  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  sum  of  $5.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  such  fiscal 
years,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  two  such  fiscal  years,  and  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  last  such  fiscal  year  (with 
each  appropriation  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended or  until  six  years  shall  have  passed) . 
to  provide  the  Institute  with  Initial  capital 
adequate  for  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
and  responsibilities  during  such  years  (and 
to  assist  the  Academies-Research  Council 
with  funds  under  contract  which  the  Board 
may  deem  necessary  to  allow  the  Council  to 
provide  the  necessary  advice  and  assistance 
In  organizing  and  establishing  the  Institute ) ; 
and  thereafter  the  Institute  shall  be  finan- 
cially self-sustaining  through  the  means  de- 
Bcribed  in  section  1007. 

"REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  1010.  The  Institute  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress within  60  days  of  its  receipt.  The  report 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Institute's  operations,  activities, 
financial  condition,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  Act  and  may  include  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Institute  deems  appro- 
priate. Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  sep- 
arate report  from  the  Academies  Research 
(Council. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2.25  an  hour,  to  provide  for  an  8-hour 
workday,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE   PAIR  LABOR   STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted  in 
1938. 

It  is  clear  both  from  its  legislative  his- 
tory and  the  purposes  that  are  set  forth 
in  its  declaration  of  policy  that  Congress 
intended  the  act  to  have  broad  coverage. 
Congress  declared  that  the  policy  of  the 
act  was  "To  correct  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  eliminate  the  conditions" 
which  are:  "detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minimum  standards  of  liv- 
ing necessary  for  health,  eflBciency,  and 
general  well-being  of   workers." 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  fails  to  cover 
many  millions  of  needy  working  men 
and  women.  Those  workers  that  it  does 
cover  are  not  protected  adequately  in  to- 
day's economy.  Clearly,  the  failure  to  ex- 
tend coverage  and  increase  the  minimum 
wage  to  a  living  wage  has  tended  to  sub- 
vert the  high  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
been  amended  by  Congress  only  four 
times  in  its  history  to  increase  the  mini- 
'num  wage  and  only  twice  has  Congress 
extended  coverage. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  emphasize 


ths  urgent  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
current  $1.60  an  hour  minimum  wage. 

URGENT  NEED  FOR   INCREASE   IN   MINIMUM    WAGE 

A  man  or  woman  working  full-time  at 
the  current  $1.60  per  hour  minimum  will 
earn  only  $3,200  per  year.  This  is  far 
below  the  Federal  Government's  defined 
poverty  level  of  $3,944  for  a  family  of 
four.  And  even  if  our  current  rate  of  in- 
flation should  slow,  this  worker  poverty 
gap  will  still  increase  in  the  years  to 
come,  absent  action  by  the  Congress  to 
adequately  increase  the  minimum  wage 
and  its  coverage.  And  we  must  note  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade 
the  Census  Bureau  has  armounced  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Americans  living  in  poverty. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  impact  that  inflation  has  had  on  to- 
day's minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour 
which  was  established  by  the  1966 
amendments.  The  increase  to  $1.60  an 
hour  will  be  almost  completely  negated 
by  the  middle  of  this  year.  As  measured 
in  1966  dollars,  the  current  $1.60  buys 
less  than  the  $1.25  bought  in  1966.  And 
it  will  buy  even  less  by  next  year. 

The  bill  that  I  offer  today  will  help 
restore  dignity  to  the  working  poor  by 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  a  level 
that  will  allow  working  men  and  women 
to  provide  their  families  with  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  By  extending  the  cov- 
erage of  the  minimum  wage  protections 
we  can  also  give  additional  hope  to  over 
13  million  Americans  who  labor  for  even 
less  than  the  current  inadequate  mini- 
mum wage. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  REDUCINO  WEL- 
FARE COSTS  AND  STIMTTLATING  THE  ECONOMY 

We  often  hear  today  of  the  rising  costs 
of  welfare  in  our  Nation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  costs  are  rising  greatly 
and  that  they  impose  a  heavy  burden 
especially  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  costs  must  be  reduced, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  must  develop 
a  means  for  eliminating  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty which  grips  approximately  25  mil- 
lion Americans. 

By  providing  the  means  for  obtaining 
the  basic  necessities  of  life,  and  also  a 
semblance  of  dignity,  for  the  working 
poor,  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
will  also  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  wel- 
fare to  the  taxpayers.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  predict  accurately  the  specific  impact 
of  an  increase  in  the  minimimi  wage  on 
welfare  costs  since  the  welfare  reform 
legislation  is  still  in  its  drafting  stage. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  my  bill  •will  pro- 
vide a  means  for  substantial  reductions 
in  the  welfare  rolls  of  our  country. 

Since  most  of  the  wef are  reform  meas- 
ures now  being  considered  by  Congress 
will  provide  supplemental  payments  for 
the  working  poor,  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  reduce  the  supple- 
mental payments  to  be  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Current  welfare  costs  will  also 
be  reduced  by  enabling  heads  of  house- 
holds to  support  their  families,  rather 
than  leave  home,  thus  forcing  mothers, 
who  are  unable  to  work,  and  their  chil- 
dren to  be  dependent  on  welfare. 

There  is  also  little  doubt  that  an  in- 
crease in  wages  will  help  stimulate  our 


lagging  economy  since  workers  will  be 
earning  more  and  spending  more  on 
goods  and  services.  Such  an  economic 
stimulus  will  also  increase  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  and  thus  should 
also  reduce  welfare  costs. 

Yet  another  benefit  from  the  in- 
creased economic  activity,  which  will  be 
generated  by  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  will  be  an  increase  in  tax  revenues 
to  help  pay  for  the  many  other  neces- 
sary domestic  programs. 

COVERAGE 

Currently  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  treats  many  workers  as  second- 
class  citizens.  For  example,  farmworkers 
who  labor  long  and  hard  receive  $1.30  an 
hour — not  $1.60  an  hour  as  do  most  other 
workers  now  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Furthermore,  many  are 
not  even  covered  by  the  act,  and  receive 
even  less  than  $1.30  per  hour  for  their 
labors. 

In  addition,  many  workers  are  not 
given  the  basic  protection  afforded  by  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act.  My  bill 
would  eliminate  many  of  these  inequities. 

In  general,  over  13  million  workers  that 
are  not  now  covered  by  Federal  minimum 
wage  law  and  many  of  whom  have  no 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  protection, 
will  be  brought  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  my  proposal.  The 
workers  in  this  category  represent  some 
of  the  most  needy  In  our  society. 

EXTENSION    OF   PROTECTIONS    OF   EQUAL    PAY    ACT 

In  1963  when  Congress  enacted  the 
long  overdue  Equal  Pay  Act  amendment 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  it  ne- 
glected to  extend  the  valuable  protections 
of  that  Act  to  those  women  employed  as 
administrators,  professionals  or  execu- 
tives. In  order  to  correct  this  inequity, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
has  offered  an  amendment  in  each  of 
these  last  two  Congresses — S.  3612,  91st 
Congress  and  S.  1529,  92d  Congress.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  amendment  which 
I  have  incorporated  in  my  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  make 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  provisions  applicable 
to  administrative,  professional,  and  ex- 
ecutive employees. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    WILLIAMS 
MINIMUM    WAGE   BILL 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  in  very  gen- 
eral terms  the  basis  for  and  some  of  the 
provisions  of  my  minimum  wage  bill.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  summarize  some  of 
the  key  provisions  of  my  proposal. 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

The  bill  would  increase  the  minimum 
wage  in  steps.  For  those  workers  who 
were  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  prior  to  the  1966  amendments  the 
current  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour  would  be 
Increased  to '$2  an  hour  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments.  This  rate  would 
Increase  to  $2.25  an  hour  beginning  1 
year  from  the  effective  date. 

Workers  who  were  brought  under  the 
protections  of  the  FLSA  by  the  1966 
amendments.  Including  agricultural 
workers,  and  those  newly  covered  by 
these  amendments  would  receive  In- 
creases In  the  following  steps: 
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First,  $1.70  an  hour  on  the  ejffective 
date  of  these  amendments ; 

Second,  $2  an  hour  effective  a  year 
later;  and 

Third,  $2.25  an  hour,  effective  |2  years 
later. 

COVERAGE   AND   EXEMPTION 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  minimum 
wage,  it  would  extend  coverage  to  over 
13  million  workers  who  are  excluded 
from  the  protections  afforded  by  the 
minimum  wage.  I 

Among  the  categories  of  workers  who 
would  be  newly  covered  are  Federal . 
State,  and  local  goverrmient  ^^orkers, 
employees  of  smsdl  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments, and  domestics-lexcept 
babysitters.  Certain  exemptions  which 
are  now  applicable  to  the  fallowing 
groups  of  workers  would  also  I  be  re- 
pealed :  retail  and  service  establistmentfi, 
seasonal  amusement  and  recreational; 
motion  picture;  logging;  farm;  railroad; 
pipeline  and  air  carrier  workers;  fish 
processors;  and  motel,  restaurant,  and 
nursing  home  workers;  motor  [vehicle 
salesmen  and  partsmen;  cotton  gin 
workers;  taxi  drivers;  catering  em- 
ployees; and  bowling  establishment 
workers.  I 

My  proposal  would  also  require  the 
payment  of  overtime  after  8  m)urs  of 
work  in  a  day  or  40  hours  in  f  week, 
while  at  the  same  time  bring  mostt  work- 
ers covered  by  the  FLSA  unde^  these 
overtime  protections.  It  would  alsb  elimi- 
nate maximum-hour  exemptiops  for 
agricultural  processing  and  |iospital 
workers. 

Some  of  the  other  changes  this  legis- 
lation would  make  relate  to  improve- 
ments in  the  child  labor  proteciions  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  agricultural 
workers;  increases  in  the  wages  paid  to 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  tha  Virgin 
Islands — and  effective  January  1,  1975, 
such  workers  would  be  provided  with  the 
same  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
tection as  mainland  workers;  ajpplying 
Equal  Pay  Act  provisions  to  professional, 
administrative,  and  executive  personnel; 
elimination  of  the  dollar  amounjt  limits 
for  the  purpose  of  enterprise  cdverage; 
repeal  of  the  provisions  which  I  permit 
tips  to  be  offset  against  the  minimimi 
wage;  reduction  of  the  500  n$an-day 
coverage  requirement  for  agriculture  to 
lOO-m-'n  days;  and  the  elimination  of 
clauses  excluding  employees  ojf  linen 
supply  houses  from  full  coverage; 

Finally  my  proposal  would  amiend  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  ^LSA  to 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  when  suing  for  unpaid  mini- 
mtmi  wages  or  overtime  competisation, 
to  collect  liquidated  damages  as  well. 

The  proposal  that  I  am  offering  today 
is  one  whose  time  has  come.  Wg  simply 
cannot  afford  from  the  standiioint  of 
basic  human  Justice,  or  from  tha  stand- 
point of  the  costs  to  the  economy,  to 
allow  any  more  time  to  pass  without  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wsige  and  the  cov- 
erage provisions  of  the  Pair  Lsibor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

There  is  a  need  for  action  a^d  that 
need  is  a  most  urgent  one. 

Several  exemptions  provided  imder 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  not  re- 
pealed by  this  bill.  However,  the  Justifi- 
cation for  most  of  these  has  nbt  been 


considered  seriously  in  many  years.  In 
light  of  the  economic  realities.  Congress 
should  and  the  Labor  Committee  will 
give  carefiU  consideration  to  the  wis- 
dom or  necessity  of  continuing  those 
exemptions. 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  on  this  legislation  on 
May  18,  1971.  with  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson.  All  those 
who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  statements 
should  contact  Gerald  M.  Feder,  coun- 
sel to  Labor  Subcommittee,  room  G^-237, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  225-3674. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
a  section-by-section  analysis  and  a  com- 
parative chart  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1861 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  Its  pro- 
tection to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to 
provide  for  an  eight-hour  workday,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1971". 

DEFINmONS    AND     APPLICABILrTY     TO     PUEKTO 
RICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
sin  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer) ,  or  anyone  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such 
labor  organization." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "employer"  the 
first  time  It  appears  in  such  section  a  comma 
and  the  words  "Including  any  Individual  em- 
ployed In  domestic  service  (other  than  a 
babysitter)". 

(c)  Section  3(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business, 
industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  in  which  individuals  are  gain- 
fully employed.". 

(d)  Section  3(m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(e)  Section  3(r)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Enterprise'  means  the  related  activities 
performed  (either  through  unified  operation 
or  common  control)  by  any  person  or  pyersons 
for  a  common  business  puipoee,  and  in- 
cludes all  such  activities,  whether  pubUc  or 
private  or  conducted  for  profit  or  not  for 
profit,  or  whether  performed  in  one  or  more 
establishments  or  by  one  or  more  corporate 
or  other  organizational  units  Including  de- 
partments of  an  establishment  oi>ei^ted 
through  leasing  arrangements,  but  shall  not 
Include  the  related  activities  performed  for 
such  enterprise  by  an  lndep>endent  contrac- 
tor. For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
activities  performed  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  connection  with  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  any  Str.te  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
activities  p>erformed  for  a  business  purpose." 

(f)  Section  3(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce'  means 
an  enterprise  (whether  public  or  private  or 
oi>erated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit  and  in- 


cluding activities  of  the  Government  of  tbt 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political  sub. 
division)  which  has  employees  engage  la 
commerce,  including  employees  handling 
selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods  that 
have  been  moved  in  or  produced  for  com-  i 
merce  by  any  person.  Any  establishment  . 
which  has  as  Its  only  regular  employee  the 
owner  thereof  or  the  i>arent,  spouse,  child,  or 
other  member  of  the  immediate  faaiUy  ol 
such  owner  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  or  a  part 
of  such  an  enterprise." 

(g)(1)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (t| 
thereof,  and  by  redesignating  paragrt^hs  (u), 
(v).and(w)  as  paragraphs  (t),  (u), and  (v)i 
re3i)ectlvely. 

(2)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "3(u)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "3  ( t ) ". 

(h)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  iy 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  8  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  wage  rate  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
(1)  by  an  establishment  which  is  a  hotel, 
motel,  or  restaurant,  or  (2)  by  any  other  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  If  such  em- 
ployee is  employed  primarily  In  connection 
with  the  prei)aratlon  or  offering  of  food  or 
beverages  for  human  consumption,  either  on 
the  premises,  or  by  such  services  as  catering, 
banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  serv- 
ice, to  the  public,  to  employees,  or  to  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  members  of  clubs.  The 
minimum  wage  rate  of  such  an  employee 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 6(a) ,  13  and  14  of  this  Act." 

MINIMUM  WAGES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  li 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  (A)  not  less  than  82.00  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  ol 
1971,  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  $2.26  an  hour  there- 
after." 

(b)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the  wort 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (5)  thereof. 

(c)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
clause  reading  "(other  than  an  employee  to 
whom   subsection    (a)(5)    applies)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Amendments  of  1966,",  the 
words  "or  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1971,": 

(3)  by  striking  out  i>aragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1971; 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date; 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2J25  an  hour  there- 
after;" _^^ 

(d)(1)  Section  6(c)  Is  amended  by  strut- 
Ing  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
who  Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and  to 
whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  «ud- 
sectlon  (a)  wotild  otherwise  apply,  the  fol- 
lowing rates  shall  apply: 

"(A)  EKirlng  the  first  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amena- 
ments  of  1971,  the  highest  rate  or  rates  in 
effect  on  or  before  such  date,  under  any 
wage  order  covering  such  employee,  in- 
creased by  $0.40. 

"(B)  During  the  second  year  ^''°'"  ^ 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standaros 
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Amendments  of  1971,  the  highest  rate  or 
rates  (including  any  Increase  prescribed  by 
subparagraph  (A))  In  effect  on  or  before 
such  date,  under  any  wage  order  covering 
such  employee.  Increased  by  $0.25." 

(e)   Section  6(e)    is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (f)  thereof),  every  employer 
providing  any  contract  services  under  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  or  any 
subcontract  thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  whose  rate  of  pay  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1966 
(41  US.C.  351-357)    or  to  whom  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section  Is  not  applicable,  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates  provided 
for  in  such  subsection." 

MAXIMUM    HOUBS 

Sec  4  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Sundards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking   out  subsections    (a), 

(b)  (c) ,  and  (d)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections   (a)    and 

"(a)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  in  any  workweek  Is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  in  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  oonunerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  for  a  work- 
week longer  than  forty  hours,  unless  such 
employee  receives  compensation  for  his  em- 
ployment m  excess  of  the  hours  above  spec- 
ified at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed. 

"(b)  No  employer  shaU  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  U  engaged 
in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  or  is  employed  in  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  for  a  work- 
day longer  than  eight  hours,  unless  such 
employee  receives  compensation  for  his  em- 
ployment in  excess  of  such  hours  above  spec- 
ified at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed." 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  and 
(1)  of  section  7  of  such  Act,  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g), 
respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  (as  redesignated  by 
the  preceding  paragraph)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
■subsection  (a)"  the  first  and  second  time 
it  appears  in  such  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  or 
(b)"  each  such  time,  and  (B)  by  Inserting 
"or  workday"  immediately  after  the  word 
"workweek"  each  time  such  word  appears 
In  such  sub";ectlcn  "(d)". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  In  such 
subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(c)",  (B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)" 
the  first  time  It  appears  In  such  subsection 
(el  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)  or  (br*.  (C)  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  workday"  immediately  after  the 
word  "workweek"  the  first  three  times  it 
appears  in  such  subsection  (e),  and  (D), 
by  striking  out  the  word  "subsection"  the 
first  four  times  it  appears  In  such  subsection 
(e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tions". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  section  7  of  such  Act  is 
amended:  (1)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)". 

(c)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  7  of  such  Act 
is  hereby  repealed. 

EXEMPnoHS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended   by   Inserting   after   "section   6" 


the  following  "(other  than  section  6(d)  in 
the  case  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion)". 

(2)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
words  "Administrative  Procedure  Act". 

(3)  Sections  13(a)  (2),  13(a)  (4),  and  18(a) 
(11)  of  such  Act,  relating  to  employees  em- 
ployed by  retail  and  service  establishments, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Section  13(a)  (3)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  employees  employed  by  seasonal  amuse- 
ment or  recreational  establishments,  is  here- 
by rei>ealed. 

(5)  Section  13(a)  (6)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  employees  employed  in  agriculture.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "five 
hundred  man-days"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "one  hundred  man-days". 

(6)  Section  13(a)  (9)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  employees  employed  by  motion  plcttire 
theater  establishments,   is  hereby  repealed. 

(7)  Section  13(a)  (13)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  of  logging  and  sawmUl 
operations,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(8)  Section  13(a)  (14)  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  employees,  engaged  In 
the  harvesting  and  processing  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(9)  Sections  13(a)  (5),  13(a)  (6),  13(a)  (7), 
13(a)(8),  18(a) (10),  and  13(a) (12)  are  re- 
designated  as  sections  13(a)(2).  13(a)(3), 
13(a)(4).  13(a)(5),  13(a)(6),  and  13(a)(7), 
respectively. 

(10)  Section  13(a)(7)  (as  redesignated  by 
the  preceding  paragraph)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the  word 
"or"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  j)eriod. 

(b)(1)  Sections  13(b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  8uch 
Act,  relating  to  raUroad,  pipeline,  and  air 
carrier  employees,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)(4)  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  fish  and  seafood  processing  employees. 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Section  13(b)  (7)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  employees  of  street,  suburban  or  Inter- 
urban  electric  raUways,  or  local  troUey  or 
motorbus  carriers.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Section  13(b)(8)  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  employees  employed  by  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  or  nursing  homes.  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  Section  13(b)  (10)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  eimployeea  employed  as  salesmen, 
partsmen  or  mechanics  by  motor  vehicle, 
farm  Implement  or  aircraft  dealers.  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(6)  Section  13(b)  (12)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  employed  In  agriculture.  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(7)  Section  13(b)  (15)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  engaged  in  ginning  of  cot- 
ton for  market  or  the  processing  of  sugar 
beets,  sugar  beet  molasses,  sugarcane,  or 
maple  sap  Into  sugar  or  sirup.  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(8)  Section  13(b)  (17)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  drivers  employed  In  the  business  of 
operating  taxlcaba.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(9)  Section  13(b)  (18)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  of  catering  establishments, 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(10)  Section  13(b)  (19)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  of  bowling  establishments. 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(11)  Sections  13(b)(5),  13(b)(6),  13(b) 
(9),  13(b) (11).  13(b) (13),  13(b(14),  and 
13(b)  (16) ,  are  redesignated  as  sections  13(b) 
(2).  13(b)  (3),  13(b)(4),  13(b)(6),  13(b)(6), 
13(b)  (7) ,  and  13(b)  (8) .  respectively. 

(12)  Section  13(b)  (8)  'as  redesignated  by 
the  preceding  paragraph)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the  word 
"or"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  13(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  ai>ply  to  any  employee 
employed  In   agriculture  outside  of  school 


hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  Uving  while  he  Is  so  employed.  If 
such  employee — 

"(A)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or 

"(B)  Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 
"(C)  la  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  Is 
employed  on  a  farm  to  which  he  conunutes 
dally  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  (I)  such  employment  is 
with  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or 
person  standing  In  place  of  his  parent,  or 
(11)  his  parent  or  person  standing  in  place  of 
his  parent  Is  employed  on  the  same  farm." 

LEABNERS,  APPRENTICES,  STUDENTS  AND 
HANDICAPPED   WORKERS 

Sec.  6.  SecUoa  14(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  following  the  words  "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966,",  the 
words  "and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1971",  and  by  inserting,  following 
the  words  "prior  to  such",  the  word  "appli- 
cable". 

PZNALTIEB 

Sec.  7.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
16(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  the  uni>aid  overtime- compensaUon  owing 
to  any  employee  or  employees  under  section 
6  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any 
employee  to  acc^t  such  payment  shaU  upon 
payment  In  fuU  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compyen- 
sation  and  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  recover  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages." 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  8.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out  "6(a)  (1)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "6(a)",  (2)  toy  striking 
out  ••7(a)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"7  (a)  and  (b)",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
I>arenthetlcal  clause  reading  "(except  tiiat 
the  wage  rate  provided  for  In  section  6(b) 
shall  apply  to  any  employee  who  performed 
services  during  the  workweek  In  a  woritplace 
In  the  Canal  Zone)". 

CONPOBMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  5341(a)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "206(a)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "206(a)". 

(b)  Section  303(a)(2)  oi  the  Consumex 
Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1673^a)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••6(a)(1)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •■6(a)'^. 

(c)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  (41  U.S.C.  351(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "6(a)(1)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '■6(a)  ". 

(d)  Section  610-Uai  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2951(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'6(b)(1)"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "6(a) ". 

REPEALERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
THE  VIRGIN   ISLANDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  8 (a)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  aft-er 
the  word  •employment"  a  comma  and  the 
words  "but  In  no  event  later  than  January  1, 
1975". 

(b)  Effective  January  1.  1975,  sections  5, 
6(a)(2),  6(c),  8.  and  10  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are 
repealed. 
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(c)  (1)  Section  6(a)(3)  of  the  Pair 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  amended  fr*m 
time  to  time"  and  inserting  In  lieu  ther  of 
"prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  F&ii  LclT^ot 
Standards  Amendments  of  1971". 

(2)   Section   6(a)(3)    of  such  Act  Is 
ther  amended  by  Inserting  after  "section 
the   following:    "p>rlor  to   the   enactment 
the   Pair   Labor   Standards   Amendments 
1971". 

EFFECrrVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  1  he 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

Brief  Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  Pifc- 

posED  Fair  Labor  Standards  AMENOMEifrs 

OF  1971 

Sec.  2.  Amends  section  3(d)  of  the  P4lr 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
Include  under  the  definition  of  "employ«r' 
the  United  States  and  any  State  or  poUtK  al 
subdivision  of  a  State.  This  wUl  expand  tie 
coverage  of  the  existing  law,  to  Include  ill 
agencies  and  activities  of  the  United  Statss. 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
not  Jvist  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  schools, 
and  local  transit  as  at  present.  This  amenl- 
ment  would  add  to  coverage  an  estUnatsd 
4.8  million  workers  (1.7  million  Federal,  ^.1 
million  State  and  local  government) 

Amends  section  3(e)  to  Include  under  tbe 
definition  of  "en^loyee"  any  individual  eii- 
ployed  in  domestic  service  except  babysltte  's. 
This  amendment  would  add  to  coverage  un 
estimated  2.1  million  workers. 

Amends  section  3(h)  to  add  the  words  "br 
other  activity"  to  the  definition  of  the  wofd 
"Industry." 

Amends  section  3(m)  to  eliminate  the  Al- 
lowance for  tips  as  part  of  wagee  for  en- 
ployees  in  normally  tipped  occupations,  .it 
present  employers  may  include  the  value  jf 
tips  in  determining  wages  to  be  paid,  up  to 
half  the  statutory  minimum  rate. 

Amends  section  3(r)  to  include  under  "eh- 
terprise"  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  State  or  political  su  )■ 
division  thereof.  This  amendment  will  ha  re 
the  effect  of  retaining  the  current  coverage 
for  schools  and  hospitals,  whether  operatdd 
for  profit  or  not  for  profit  and  for  regulatdd 
public  and  private  local  transit  whether  o]i- 
erated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit.  It  wl  1, 
however,  delete  language  from  the  Act  whl<  h 
Is  no  longer  necessary  by  virtue  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  sales  test  in  section  3(s; 

Amends  section  3(s)  to  eliminate  sales  tefet 
as  part  of  the  definition  of  "enterprise,"  thiis 
bringing  under  coverage  all  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  However,  this  amend- 
ment retains  coverage  of  enterprises  which 
are  engaged  in:  laundering,  cleaning  or  ni- 
p>alr  of  clothing  or  fabrics;  construction  or 
reconstruction  or  both;  the  occupation  of 
hospitals  and  schools,  whether  operated  fur 
profit  or  not  for  profit.  Present  law  cove's 
only  retail  and  service  enterprises  with  ai  • 
nual  gross  sales  volume  of  $250,000  or  mors. 
This  amendment  would  add  to  coverage  an 
estimated  6.7  million  workers  (4.2  million  In 
retail  trade,  and  2.5  million  in  services,  ex- 
cluding domestic  service). 


COMPARISON  WITH  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT, 


Present  law 


Williams  bll 


For  nonagricultural  workers,  $1.60...  

Covered  before  1966  amendments J2  1st  year, 

Covered  by  1966  and  1971  amendments jl.70  1st  ye  i 

Agricultural  workers,  tl.30 Jl.70  1st  ye 


May  13,  1971 


Amends  section  5  and  8  by  bringing  under 
the  mainland  minimum  wage  the  employees 
of  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  At  present  these 
workers  are  covered  by  wage  rates  determined 
by  specially  convened  industry  committees. 

Sec.  3.  Amends  section  6(a)  to  establish, 
for  employees  In  activities  covered  by  the  Act 
prior  to  the  1966  amendments,  an  hourly 
minimum  of  $2.00  during  the  first  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  1971  amendments 
and  $2.25  thereafter. 

Amends  section  6  to  establish,  for  em- 
ployees newly  covered  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments (Including  agricultural  workers)  and 
by  the  1971  amendments,  an  hourly  mini- 
mum of  $1.70  during  the  first  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  1971  amendments,  $2.00 
during  the  second  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  1971  amendments,  and  $2.25 
thereafter. 

Amends  section  6(c)  to  require,  in  the 
case  of  any  employee  in  Pusrto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  covered  by  a  wage  order  pur- 
suant to  the  Act,  an  hourly  increase  over 
the  highest  rate  under  the  wage  order  cov- 
ering such  employee  of  40  cents  during  the 
first  year  and  an  additional  25  cents  during 
the  second  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  1971  amendments. 

Amends  section  6(e)  to  eliminate  clauses 
excluding  certain  linen  supply  establish* 
ments  from  full  coverage. 

Sec.  4.  Amends  section  7  to  require  com- 
p>ensatlon  for  hours  in  excess  of  8  in  a  day 
or  40  in  a  week  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  for  most 
employees  covered  by  the  Act.  Eliminates 
certain  provisions  which  provide  partial  over- 
time exemptions  and  makes  other  conforming 
amendments. 

Sec  5(a).  Amends  section  13(a)  to  bring 
executive,  administrative,  or  professional  em- 
ployees under  the  equal  pay  provision  (sec- 
tion 6(d) )  of  the  law.  Section  6(d)  was  added 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963,  77  Stat.  56. 

Sex:.  5(b).  Retains  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemptions  permitted  by  section 
13(a)  as  follows; 

13(a)(1)  which  describes  any  employee 
employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  adminis- 
trative, or  professional  capfkcity,  or  In  the 
capacity  of  outside  salesman; 

13(a)(5)  employees  engaged  In  seafood 
processing. 

13(a)(6)  employees  in  agriculture  if  em- 
ployer uses  100  or  fewer  man  days  of  hired 
labor  during  a  peak  quarter  (instead  of  pres- 
ent 500  man-day  test ) ; 

13(a)  (7)  handicapped  workers; 

13(a)  (8)  employees  of  small  newspapers; 

13(a)  (10)  switchboard  employees  of  small 
telephone  companies;  and 

13(a)  (12)  seamen  on  other  than  American 
vessel. 

Repeals  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions permitted  by  section  13(a)  as  fol- 
lows; 

13(a)  (2),  (4),  and  (11)  employees  in  re- 
tailing and  service  establishments; 

13(a)(9)  employees  of  motion  picture 
theaters; 

13(a)  (13)  logging  employees; 

13(a)  (14)    agriculture  employees  engaged 


in  growing  and  harvesting  shade-grown  to- 
bacco. 

Sec.  5(b).  Retains  overtime  exemptions 
permitted  by  section  13(b)  as  follows: 

13(b)(1)  employees  for  whom  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  establish 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  serv- 
ice: 

13(b)  (5)  outside  buyers  of  dairy  products- 

13(b)  (6)  seamen; 

13(b)  (9)  employees  of  small  radio  or  tele- 
vision stations; 

13(b)  (11)  local  drivers  and  drivers'  help- 
ers; 

13(b)  (13)  employees  engaged  in  livestock 
auction  operations; 

13(b)  (14)  employees  of  country  elevators; 
and 

13(b)  (16)  employees  engaged  in  transport- 
ation of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Rep>eals  overtime  exemptions  permitted  by 
section  13(b)  as  follows: 

13(b)(2)  and  (3)  employees  of  railroad, 
pipeline  and  air  carriers; 

13(b)  (4)  employees  of  fish  and  food  proc- 
essors; 

13(b)  (7)  employees  of  street,  suburban  or 
Interurban  electric  railways,  or  local  trolley 
or  motor  bus  carriers; 

13(b)(8)  employees  of  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  or  nursing  homes; 

13(b)  (10)  employees  employed  as  sales- 
men, partsmen  or  mechanics  by  motor  vehi- 
cle, farm  implement  or  aircraft  dealers; 

13(b)  (12)   certain  agricultural  employees; 

13(b)  (15)  employees  engaged  In  ginning  of 
cotton,  sugar  beet,  sugar  cane  or  maple 
syrup  processing; 

13(b)  (17)  taxicab  drivers; 

13(b)  (18)  employees  of  catering  establish- 
ments; 

13(b)  (19)  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments. 

Sec.  5(c).  Amends  the  provisions  relating 
to  child  labor  In  agriculture  to  restrict  cer- 
tain employment  outside  of  school  hours. 

Sec.  6.  Amends  section  14(b)  to  prevent 
unwarranted  displacement  of  full-time  em- 
ployees by  student  workers  in  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments  that  are  brought  within 
the  coverage  of  the  FLSA  by  these  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  7.  Amends  section  16(c)  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  suit  to  recover 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation and  an  equal  amount  of  liquidated 
damages  without  reqxilrlng  a  written  request 
from  an  employee.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  Secretary  to  bring 
such  actions  even  though  the  suit  might  in- 
volve issues  of  law  that  have  not  been  finally 
settled  by  the  courts. 

Sec  8.  Amends  section  18(b)  to  delete  the 
special  exception  provided  for  work  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  9.  Provides  conforming  amendments  to 
other  laws. 

Sec.  10.  Amends  the  FLSA  to  bring  all  em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  the  same  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protections  afforded  mainland  workers  by 
January  1,  1975. 

Sec.  11.  Provides  that  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1971  become  effective 
60  days  after  date  of  enactment. 


AS  AMENDED,  OF  3  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  IN  92D  CONG.  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT-S.  1861  (WILLIAMS  BILL),  H.R.  7130  (DENT 
BILL),  AND  H.R.  7512  (MILLS  BILL) 

I.  MINIMUM  HOURLY  WAGE  FOR  MAINLAND  EMPLOYEES 


Dent  bill 


Mills  bill 


-.  $1.80  during  calendar  1972,  J2ther8«ftar $2  effective  Feb.  1, 1972. 

and  $2.25  thereafter. 

r,  $2  2d  year,  and  $2.25  thereafter. 

r,  $2  2d  year,  and  $2.25  thereafter.  $1.50  effective  Aug.  1,  1971;  $1.60  during  calen-    $1.50,  effective  Feb.  1, 1972. 

dar  197?;  $1.80  during  calendar  1973;  and 

$2  thereafter. 


May  IS,  1971 
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COMPARISON  WITH  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED,  OF  3  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  IN  92D  CONG.  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT-S.  1861  (WILLIAMS  BILL),  H.R.  7130  (DENT 

BILL),  AND  H.R.  7512  (MILLS  BILL)-Cantinued 

II.  OVERTIME  PAY  REQUIREMENTS 


IH  times  the  regular  rate  for  hours  over  40  In    m  times  the  regular  rate  for  hours  over  40  in    No  change  from  present  law No  change  from  present  law. 

any  workweek.  any  workweek  or  over  8  in  any  workday. 

III.  MINIMUM  HOURLY  WAGE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


Determined  by  special  industry  committees,  but 
not  over  $1.60. 


40  cents  above  current  wage  order  rate  during 
first  year. 

25  cents  additional  during  2d  year. 

Thereafter,  determined  by  special  industry  com- 
mittees, but  not  over  $2.25,  until  1975  when 
the  provisions  of  the  FLSA  regarding  workers 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be 
repealed  and  such  workers  will  be  brought 
under  the  same  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protections  as  are  applicable  to  the  mainland. 

Certain  hotel,  motel  and  restaurant  workers  are 
brought  up  to  mainland  minimum  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendments. 


20  cents  above  current  wage  order  rate,  during 
calendar  1972. 

20  cents  additional  beginning  Jan.  1,  1973. 

Thereafter,  determined  by  special  industry  com- 
mittees, but  not  over  $2. 

Certain  hotel,  motel  and  restaurant  workers  are 
brought  up  to  mainland  minimum  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendments. 


25  percent  above  current  wage-order  rate,  unless 
superseded  by  wage  order  recommended  by 
review  committee. 

Thereafter,  determined  by  special  industry  com- 
mittees, but  not  over  $2. 


IV.  EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 


Covers  only  employees  covered  by  and  not    Equal  pay  provision  applied  to  executive,  ad-    Equal  pay  provision  applied  to  executive,  ad-    No  change  from  present  law. 
exempt  from  minimum  wage  provisions  of       ministrative,  or  professional  employees,  and       ministrative,  or  prolessional  employees,  and 
the  law.  outside  salesmen.  outside  salesmen. 


V.  EXTENSION  OF  COVERAGE 


A.  Employees  of  U.S.  Government  and  of  any 

State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

B.  Domestic  service  employees,  except  baby- 

sitters. 

C.  Retail  and  service  enterprises  with  annual 

gross  sales  volume  below  $250,000. 

D.  Agricultural  employers  using  101  to  500 

man-days   of   agricultural    labor   during 
peak  quarter. 


Employees  of  U.S.  Government  and  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 


Do. 


VI.  REPEAL  OF  PRESENT  EXEMPTIONS 


Present  law 


Williams  bill 


Dent  bill 


Mills  bill 


Repeals  both  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptions  for  employees  in  retailing  and 
services;  employees  of  seasonal  amuse- 
ment or  recreational  establishments;  em- 
ployees of  motion  picture  theaters;  logging 
ana  sawmill  employees;  agricultural  em- 
ployees engaged  in  growing  and  harvest- 
ing shadegrown  tobacco. 

Repeals  overtime  exemptions  for  agricultural 
processing  workers;  railroad,  pipeline, 
and  air  carrier  employees;  local  transit 
employees;  employees  of  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  or  nursing  homes;  salesmen, 
partsmen,  or  mechanics  employed  by 
motor  vehicle,  farm  implement,  or  air- 
craft dealers;  agricultural  employees;  em- 
ployees In  cotton  ginning  or  sugarcane  or 
sugar  beet  processing;  taxicab  drivers; 
employees  of  catering  establishments; 
employees  of  bowling  alleys. 


Repeals  overtime  exemptions  for  agricultural 
prxessing  workers;  llsh  processing  workers; 
local  transit  employees;  nursing  home  em- 
ployees (exemption  narrowed  to  that  for 
hospital  employees):  employees  in  sugarcane 
or  sugar  beet  processing;  employees  of 
bowling  alleys. 


No  change  from  present  law. 


VII.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 


A.  Value  of  tips  may  be  included  in  determining 
wages,  up  to  half  the  minimum  rate. 

8.  No  provision  for  relief  from  import  Injury,  or 
for  compliance  by  foreign  suppliers  with 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 


Eliminates  allowance 
minimum  wage. 

Amends  provisions  relating  to  child  labor  in 
agriculture. 


Authorizes  Secretary  to  collect  liquidated 
damages  when  suing  for  unpaid  minimum 
wages  or  overtime  compensation. 


for  tips  as  part  of  A.  Establishes  procedures  for  relief  for  domestic 
institutions  and  employees  injured  by 
increased  imports  from  low-wage  areas. 
B.  Requires  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  foreign  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  on  domestic  public  contracts. 


VIII.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 


60  days  after  date  of  enactment Jan.  1, 1972,  except  minimum-wage  increase  for    Feb.  1, 1972. 

agricultural  workers  effective  Aug.  1, 1971. 


ADDITIONAL        C(DSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
QovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  373,  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Moratorium  and  Ecological 
Preserve  Act. 


B.  936 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senators  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton and  Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  936,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  prescrip- 
tion drugs  imder  medicare. 

S.  1166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1156,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
conservation  program. 

S.    1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griitin,  for  Mr. 
ScoTT,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1664,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pr^ 
ident.  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Se 
ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
aslt  unanimous  consent  that  my  dist^ 
guished  colleague  from  West  Virg 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  be  added  as  a  cosp 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  p^ 
viding  for  a  White  House  Conference 
Environment  and  International  Law. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  123— SUBl 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
THORIZE  THE  PRINTINO  OF  "IN- 
TERNATIONAL COOPERATION  (IN 
OUTER  SPACE:  A  SYMPOSIUM"  |VS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  i 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to  publism  a 
report,  "International  Cooperation  Jin 
Outer  Space:  A  Symposium,"  as  a  San- 
ate  docimient.  Four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States — Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon — have 
favored  international  space  cooperation 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  imder  their 
guidance  the  Government  has  promoled 
a  U.S.  policy  for  cooperative  space  Ac- 
tivities among  nations  since  the  beg^i- 
ning  of  the  space  age  in  1957. 

This  policy  was  written  into  the  Na 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  pas;  ed 
by  the  Congress  in  1958  to  provide  tha  — 

Tbe  Administration,  under  the  f ore  gn 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  may  engige 
In  a  program  of  International  cooperation  In 
work  done  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  In  ;he 
peaceful  application  of  the  results  thernof 
pursuant  to  agreements  made  by  the  Prdsl- 
dent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  ihe 
Senate. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  AeronAu- 
tical  and  Space  Sciences  was  given  juris 
diction   to  survey   and   review,   and   to 
prepare  studies  and  reports  upon,  ae:-o- 


nautical    and    space    activities    of 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and 


this  connection  the  committee  has  ccn- 
tinuously  monitored  and  examined  all 
space  programs  with  international  im- 
plications. Hardly  a  hearing  or  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  is  held  withi  lut 
committee  members  asking  about  or  d  Is- 
cussing  the  status  of  our  internatio  lal 
space  efforts.  Staff  studies  have  b(en 
published  by  the  committee  on  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  exploration  and  ise 
of  outer  space,  on  space  treaties  and 
agreements,  on  the  legal  problems  of 
space,  on  Soviet  space  programs,  on 
NASA's  international  space  actlvites, 
and  on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies  and  the  Comir  it- 
tee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 
Mr.  President,  the  applications  of  sp  tee 
technology  and  exploration  provde 
natural  opportunities  for  nations  to  :o- 
operate  in  peaceful  projects  of  benefit  to 
all  mankind.  To  international  undertak- 
ings such  as  space  science  projects,  im- 
proved communications,  weather  pred  ic- 
tion  and  navigation,  we  can  now  add  he 
exciting  prospects  opening  up  from  .he 
space  shuttle  transportation  system  a  nd 
earth  resources  survey  satellites.  At  ttils 
time  when  we  are  increasingly  conscl^ius 
of  the  earth's  resources  and  especialW  of 
the  harmful  Influences  affecting  our  en- 
vironment, space  technology  is  In  the 
forefront  of  developing  new  tools  vlth 


all 
in 


which  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
earth's  envirorunent  and  protect  its  re- 
sources. For  example,  global  measure- 
ments of  the  earth's  surface  by  satellites 
will  yield  data  to  use  in  protecting  agri- 
cultural crops  against  disease,  spotting 
forest  fires  so  that  preventive  measures 
can  be  taken,  and  locating  sites  for  new 
commercial  ventures. 

Members  of  Congress,  both  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  through  the  years 
have  expressed  great  interest  in  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  space  activities  of 
NASA  and  other  agencies.  We  know  this 
from  the  demand  for  committee  publica- 
tions and  from  the  frequent  speeches 
concerning  international  space  coop- 
eration made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Another  indication  of  con- 
cern is  seen  in  the  recent  establishment 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  a  Sub- 
committee on  International  Cooperation 
in  Science  and  Space  to  be  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Don  Fuqua,  Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  Florida. 

Recognizing  that  exploration  and  use 
of  space  Is  a  task  for  all  mankind,  the 
United  States  wants  to  bring  the  people 
of  other  nations  Into  an  international 
program,  achieving  thereby  a  maximum 
of  cooperation  and  a  minimum  of  unnec- 
essary duplication.  Hopefully,  the  cost  of 
exploration  can  be  reduced  as  nations 
are  increasingly  brought  together  in  joint 
ventures. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  effective 
international  space  program  depends 
upon  a  strong  national  program.  Never- 
theless, I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point: 
We  cannot  be  for  international  coopera- 
tion only  in  theory  with  nothing  specific 
to  cooperate  about.  Since  each  country 
pays  its  share  of  any  cooperative  space 
program — and  that  is  U.S.  policy — it  is 
up  to  us  to  continue  to  have  the  same  ef- 
fective national  space  projects  in  the 
future  as  we  have  had  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  space  ase.  The  beneficial  and 
peaceful  purposes  to  be  accomplished  can 
help  but  also  bring  about  greater  under- 
standing and  good  will  among  nations 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
CHn,ES).  The  resolution  will  be  i-eceived 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  123) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  123 
Resolved.  That  the  study  entitled.  "Inter- 
national Cooperation  in  Outer  Space :  A  Sym- 
posium" prepared  for  the  ufe  of  the  CJcmmlt- 
tee  on  Aeronautical  and  Spwce  Sciences, 
United  States  Senate,  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  of  the  CDmmlttee.  shall  be  printed 
with  illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 
There  shall  be  printed  three  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  Senate  document  which 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  124 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  PRINTING  OF  "SO- 
VIET SPACE  PROGRAMS,  1966-70" 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  requesting 
the  printing  of  a  study  on  the  Soviet 
space  program  prepared  by  the  Congres- 


sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Over  the  years,  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  have 
been  particularly  mindful  of  the  intema- 
tional  implications  of  space  research,  de- 
velopment, and  application,  both  for  ci- 
vilian and  military  purposes.  In  1962,  the 
committee  published  a  study  on  Soviet 
space  plans,  covering  the  first  5  years  of 
Soviet  activity.  In  1966,  we  published  a 
second  report  of  the  same  title  coveilng 
the  years  1962-65  inclusive.  Last  year,  I 
asked  the  Library  for  a  follow-up  report 
for  the  years  1966-70.  and  this  is  now 
virtually  complete,  together  with  an  ad- 
dendum to  cover  further  developments 
in  1971. 

Let  me  say  in  all  candor  that  this  re- 
port, written  by  recognized  scholars  in 
the  field,  and  dispassionate  and  objective 
in  style,  wiU  bring  this  body  small  com- 
fort. The  study  has  been  prepared  from 
open  and  unclassified  sources,  but  it  rep- 
resents probably  the  most  thorough  and 
detailed  public  report  in  the  world  in  its 
tracing  and  analyzing  of  past  Soviet 
space  accomplishments.  It  also  under- 
takes the  difficult  task  of  gaging  Soviet 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  use  of  space 
In  the  years  ahead.  It  was  not  intended 
to  be  alarmist  in  nature,  but  the  portent 
of  the  Soviet  progi-am  is  far  re■^ching  in 
Its  implications  for  the  United  States. 
With  its  careful  documentation,  I  believe 
it  would  be  extremely  diflBcult  to  chal- 
lenge its  main  conclusions  which  are  de- 
veloped with  logic  and  careful  qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  strong  public 
interest  in  authentic  Information  on 
the  status  and  the  meaning  of  the  So- 
viet space  program  but  authoritative 
analyses  are  not  common  in  the  public 
domain.  Our  experience  in  1962  and  1966 
was  that  the  predecessor  reports  were 
snatched  up  by  Interested  Individuals 
within  a  few  days  of  the  initial  release, 
and  the  documents  then  were  out  of 
print. 

Accordingly  in  my  instructions  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  I  asked 
that  this  study  not  only  emphasize  the 
recent  past,  but  be  self-contained  in  pro- 
viding a  summary  history  of  the  pro- 
gram from  its  beginning.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  a  unique  capability  to  write 
authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  the 
Soviet  space  program.  The  project  direc- 
tor on  the  study,  Dr.  Charles  Sheldon, 
is  frequently  identified  as  the  Nation's 
principal  public  spokesman  on  the  sub- 
ject because  of  the  reputation  he  has 
built  for  objective  and  accurate  apprais- 
als of  the  Soviet  space  program.  In- 
quiries are  directed  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world  on  tliis 
subject,  although  it  of  necessity  remains 
a  largely  extracurricular  activity  in  light 
of  his  many  official  responsibilities. 

I  think  It  Is  especially  timely  that  the 
Senate  make  available  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Soviet  space  program.  On  May^ 
NASA's  10th  aimlversary  of  manned 
space  fiight.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  empha- 
sizing the  critical  point  we  have  reached, 
where  by  our  legislative  actions  we  must 
decide  whether  America  will  move  ahead 
to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  such 
great  cost  by  building  a  reusable  and  eco- 
nomical space  transportation  system,  or 
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whether  it  will  abandon  this  huge  in- 
vestment In  advanced  technology,  and 
watch  other  nations,  most  Immediately 
the  Soviet  Union,  continue  to  move  ahead 
to  exploit  the  benefits  of  space. 

We  are  Just  at  the  sttige  In  our  space 
program  where  the  most  obvious  further 
returns  from  space  can  be  defined  and 
clearly  foreseen.  These  relate  to  earth 
resources  management.  From  both  auto- 
mated craft  and  from  manned  stations 
in  orbit,  it  will  be  possible  to  increase 
the  efdciency  of  water  management, 
crop  management,  forestry  management, 
fisheries  management.  It  will  be  possible 
to  trace  sources  of  pollution  and  to  give 
prompt  warning  to  permit  immediate 
correctives.  Much  of  the  world  Includ- 
ing our  own  country  is  not  accurately 
mapped,  and  detailed  surveys  are  neces- 
sary to  managing  economic  growth  of 
our  cities.  Space  observation  permits  the 
location  of  new  oil  suid  gas  fields,  and 
beds  of  ore.  In  an  age  when  croip,  ani- 
mal and  human  diseases  can  sweep  the 
world  at  greater  speed  because  of  modem 
transportation,  space  observation  can 
provide  timely  data  faster  and  cheaper 
over  the  whole  of  the  earth  than  can  any 
other  means  to  manage  and  offset  some 
of  these  hazards.  For  example,  a  com 
blight  or  a  wheat  rust,  or  ravages  of 
disease  In  our  forests  can  be  pinpointed 
quickly  from  spsw». 

The  reusable  space  shuttle  which  Is 
now  In  the  planning  stage  at  NASA  rep- 
resents a  promising  approach  to  reduc- 
ing today's  high  costs  of  space  operation. 
Some  Members  question  whether  the  Na- 
tion should  make  the  capital  investment 
in  the  1970's  to  achieve  these  new  tech- 
nologies. The  world  will  not  wait  for 
us  to  make  up  our  minds.  The  skill  and 
the  people  and  most  of  the  facilities  are 
available  right  now.  We  have  already 
shut  down  the  production  lines  on  build- 
ing the  dependable  but  expensive  and 
expendable  rockets  of  the  Saturn  family. 
I  would  agree  with  some  critics  of  the 
space  program  that  were  we  to  reopen 
the  production  lines  with  the  idea  of 
continuing  1962  technology  Indefinitely, 
any  space  program  of  reasonable  objec- 
tives would  threaten  us  with  steadily  ris- 
ing costs.  I  think  we  must  make  the  deci- 
sion to  build  a  system  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  getting  into  space.  On  this 
occasion  I  will  not  try  to  make  the  com- 
plete technical  case  for  the  space  shuttle. 
But  I  will  mention  that  the  shuttle  not 
onlv  cuts  the  operating  cost  of  lifting 
payloads  to  orbit:  It  makes  even  greater 
savings  possible  by  permitting  a  great 
reduction  In  the  cost  of  the  payloads 
whether  these  are  maimed  or  unmarmed, 
because  of  the  more  gentle  flight  en- 
vironment of  reaching  orbit,  and  the  op- 
portunities It  will  provide  to  make  re- 
pairs, replpcements,  and  retrievals. 

Soviet  authorities  have  said  the  ex- 
pendable rocket  is  obsolescent,  and  I 
agree  with  them.  Increasingly,  they  are 
pointing  to  the  complete  logic  of  saving 
wd  reusing  expensive  space  hardware. 
This  Is  precisely  what  our  shuttle  pro- 
gram Is  all  about. 

We  would  surely  mark  ourselves  as 
blind  to  the  ability  of  new  technology  to 
«Aance  the  quality  of  life  on  earth,  to 
wive  the  problems  of  pollution,  to  save 
the  ecology,  if  we  were  to  tum  our  backs 
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on  the  space  program,  and  to  write  off 
the  skills  and  facilities  which  we  have 
developed  es  a  Nation  vrith  such  effort 
and  success  In  the  last  decade. 

I  will  not  expect  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  support  every  space  proposal, 
or  to  assign  space  a  higher  priority  than 
all  our  other  unmet  needs  on  this  lovely, 
but  increasingly  crowded  and  polluted 
earth.  However,  I  do  suggest  that  the  ul- 
timate consequences  of  our  decisions  on 
space  are  so  profound  that  the  Issues 
should  be  decided  only  after  thorough 
and  careful  study. 

The  report  referred  to  in  the  resolution 
I  am  offering  is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  careful  study  and  understanding 
of  space  Issues.  It  helps  to  put  into  clear 
perspective  the  scope  and  commitment  of 
the  Soviets  to  a  vigorous  space  program, 
and  this  is  a  fact  of  life  which  we  carmot 
ignore  as  we  move  toward  consideration 
of  America's  future  in  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  every  Senator 
will  support  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  important  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  124)  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  reads  as  follows: 
Resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  study  entitled  "Soviet 
Space  Programs,  1966-70"  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Law  Library,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, shall  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons  as  a 
Senate  document.  There  shall  be  printed 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
Senate  document  which  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCtTRKENT  RESOLUTION  24 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24,  a  con- 
current resolution  pertaining  to  parity 
prices. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  OTTO  F.  OTEPKA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  schediiled  for  Wednesday, 
May  19,  1971,  at10:30  a.m..  In  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

otto  p.  Otepka,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  (Control  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  August  B.  1975.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  ps  may  be  pertinent, 
provided  that  each  witness  shall  have 
filed  with  the  committee  a  written  state- 


ment of  his  proposed  testimony  not  later 
than  10:30  ajm..  Tuesday,  May  18, 1971. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ;  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PROB- 
LEMS RELATING  TO  DIVERSI- 
FICATION INTO  NONDEFENSE 
WORK  BY  DEFENSE  CONTRAC- 
TORS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  on  May  18,  1971,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabi- 
lization of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  problems  facing  defense 
contractors  In  their  efforts  to  diversify 
into  nondefense  work. 

These  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  The  first  phase  of 
these  hearings  wiU  be  concerned  with 
the  policies  and  plans  of  the  administra- 
tion to  deal  with  these  problems.  We  will 
hear  only  administration  witnesses  on 
these  2  days. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  May  18,  1971. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  RAJnX>LPH  COSPONSORS 
SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  RESOLU- 
TION FOR  CONFERENCE  ON 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11  the  active  and  able  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  which  would 
request  the  calling  of  a  special  White 
House  Conference  on  Environment  and 
International  Law. 

I  endorse  this  proposal  and  wish  to  be 
associated  with  Senator  Humphrey  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94. 

in  America  the  new  awareness  of  en- 
vlrorunental  contamination  has  raised 
major  political,  technological,  social,  and 
econoinic  questions.  They  are  difficult  to 
resolve,  and  those  of  vis  who  must  grap- 
ple with  them  are  readjusting  our  think- 
ing to  accommodate  new  realities. 

Our  involvement  is  so  suiute  that  we 
may  sometimes  tend  to  believe  that  only 
the  United  States  Is  bothered  with  pollu- 
tion and  Its  effects. 

It  Is  true  that  the  size  of  our  coimtry 
and  the  advanced  state  of  Its  technology 
and  Industrial  capacity  make  en\iron- 
mental  controls  a  paramount  matter  of 
significant  dimensions. 

But  we  are  not  alone  in  facing  the 
crisis  of  the  environment.  It  is  world- 
wide. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  learned 
that  pollution  is  not  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon that  can  only  be  controlled  locally. 
The  sources  of  pollution  are  everywhere, 
and  its  consequences  are  even  further 
dispersed  to  the  point  of  being  almost 
universal.  We  have  explored  the  concept 
of  regional  control,  and  this,  too,  has  its 
limitations. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  controls  must 
be  instituted  on  a  nationwide  basis  If 
they  are  to  be  effective. 
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But  In  cnxr  shrinking  world,  pdllution 
must  be  viewed  in  an  even  broad  sr  con- 
text, for  whatever  national  pollution 
problems  each  of  us  may  have,  th*y  have 
an  impact  on  every  other  livirg  per- 
son. The  earth  is  a  living  organis  m  with 
the  mechanisms  to  transport  deaclly  pol- 
lutants from  one  place  to  another  with 
astonishing  speed  and  eCBciency 

The  experience  with  DDT  is  a  dra- 
matic and  disturbing  example  of  the 
transport  of  contaminants  through  the 
global  environment.  This  chemicnl  mar- 
vel so  very  beneficial  in  the  cor.trol  of 
diseases  such  as  malaria  is  now^  found 
to  be  so  pervasive  that  it  threaten^  many 
forms  of  biological  life  and  the  substruc- 
ture of  ecology  on  which  man  relies.  Its 
long  life,  as  well  as  that  of  its  Byprod- 
ucts now  Is  found  in  the  depths^  of  the 
ocean  and  from  the  Arctic  to  tlie  Ant- 
arctic icecaps.  The  problem  of  Dt)T  has 
become  so  serious  that  its  use  i*  being 
severely  restricted  and  even  prohibited. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  global  environinental 
preservation  that  DDT  be  bannpd  and 
the  more  technologically  advanced  na- 
tions subsidize  the  more  costly  atttema- 
tives,  in  effect  foreign  envirorunental  aid. 

There  are  many  examples  of  now  the 
application  of  technology  can  have  wide- 
spread impact.  I 

In  this  application,  government  and 
industry  are  not  by  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  pollution  since  they  are  in  fact 
acting  to  meet  social  needs.  In  meeting 
these  needs  there  is  a  requirement  for 
worldwide  international  cooperation  in 
the  fields  of  pollution  control  and]  abate- 
ment, in  order  that  industrial  ai^d  eco- 
nomic gosds  will  not  override  the  con- 
siderations of  a  decent  environment. 

If  we  do  not  learn  how  to  meet  the 
challenges  today's  realities  present,  the 
eventual  results  are  easily  predicted:  de- 
teriorating health,  more  social  instabil- 
ity, lower  standards  of  living,  an^  over- 
all weakening  of  civilization. 

Since  our  earth  is  a  unit,  mtny  of 
these  consequences  must  be  recti^ed  on 
a  unified  international  basis.  Xt  the 
same  time,  we  must  recognlie  the 
very  real  national  differences  inj  prob- 
lems, priorities,  and  abilities  to  respond. 

Just  as  some  nations  contribut;  more 
heavily  to  pollution,  so  much  soiae  na- 
tions bear  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
alleviating  the  worldwide  situatioi. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  nations,  there 
are  a  number  of  actions  that  can  be 
effectively  taken  now  at  the  intemfitjonal 
level. 

Before  any  problem  can  be  success- 
fully attacked,  its  nature  and  extent 
must  be  known.  There  is  a  neec  for  a 
coordinated  worldwide  system  to  moni- 
tor pollution  in  the  total  environment. 
We  know  from  past  experience  with 
nuclear  fallout  that  radioactive  wastes 
are  transported  widely  and  lapidly 
through  the  environment.  However,  we 
do  not  have  comparable  information  on 
chemical  pollutants,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  more  extensive,  continuous 
data  on  which  to  base  an  international 
control  effort. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations  Conijerence 
on  the  Human  Environment,  to  be  held 
13    months    from    now    in    Stoccholm, 


Sweden.  He  proposes  that  the  White 
House  Conference,  authorized  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  he  held  as 
a  preliminary  to  that  international 
gathering. 

Among  the  topics  requiring  urgent 
international  consideration  are  ocean 
dumping,  the  practice  that  is  rapidly 
turning  the  world's  seas  into  sewers. 
Early  in  this  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
I  introduced  a  proposal — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  80 — calling  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  ocean  dumping, 
which  Senator  Humphrey  cosponsors. 
I  consider  such  a  conference  also  to  be 
a  valuable  preliminary  to  the  Stockholm 
meeting  in  1972. 

The  necessity  for  global  action  to  stem 
the  spread  of  pollution  and  environ- 
mental damage  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  widely  recognized.  This  need  was 
acknowledged  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished businessmen  at  a  Conference  on 
Goals  and  Strategy  for  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  in  the  1970's,  con- 
ducted January  15-17. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  delay  in  mo- 
bilizing world  talents  and  resources  in 
support  of  the  chances  for  a  more 
healthy  and  a  more  wholesome  life  for 
all  peoples.  F\irther  delay  would  be 
unwise. 

POEM  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  so  many, 
many  millions  of  Americans  are  grateful 
for  the  protection  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  given  to  our 
country  down  through  the  years.  These 
people  respect,  admire,  and  appreciate 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director. 

Mattie  Richards  Tyler,  a  Washington 
poet,  has  said  what  so  many  people  be- 
lieve. The  last  line  of  her  poem  describes 
Mr.  Hoover  as  one  who  served  his  coun- 
ti-y  all  the  way.  This  is  so  true. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Tyler's  poem  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
To  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  Federal 

BtTBEAU  or  Investigation,  Mat  10,  1924  to 

May  10.  1971 

(By  Mattie  Richards  Tyler) 
He.  who  was  bom  to  greatness,  has  achieved 
A  world  wherein  to  plant  his  dream. 
His  craft  has  sailed  ahead,  full  steam. 
Borne  by  fate's  tide  on  life's  wide  stream. 
He  has  not  paused  to  harbor  fear,  nor  grieved 
Because  of  distant  goals  not  yet  achieved. 

He,  who  was  born  with  stars  above  his  way. 

Still  marches  on  with  torch  of  light 

Into  a  world  of  crime  and  might — 

Risking  his  life  to  win  the  fight  I 

History  will  crown  his  name,  some  future 

day, 
As  one  who  served  his  country  all  the  way. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REIVENUE 
ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  days,  many  of  Senators 
have  inquired  about  provisions  in  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
which  I  introduced  last  week.  In  response 
to    those    inquiries,    I    have    prepared 


answers  to  10  questions  I  am  repeatedh 
asked  about  my  legislation  and  about 
revenue  sharing.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  docimient  I  have  prepared 
entitled  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Intehcov- 
ernmental  Reventte  Act  of  1971 

1.  What  Is  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Act  of  1971? 

A.  The  International  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
Is  a  general  revenue  sharing  proposal  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Muskle  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress. It  would  provide  approximately  (6  bil- 
lion In  financial  assistance  to  State  and  locai 
governments  during  the  first  full  year  afttr 
Its  enactment. 

The  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  Is  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovemmenui 
Relations,  a  quasi- governmental  organization 
whose  purpose  Is  to  study  and  recommend 
ways  to  Improve  the  relationships  among 
Federal,  State  and  local  governmental  unit*. 
A  similar  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  lut 
Congress  by  Senator  Muskle  and  former  Sen- 
ator Goodell  and  received  seven  days  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  original  Muskle-Goodell  bill,  intro- 
duced June  26.  1969.  called  for  $5.4  billion 
In  revenue  sharing  and  tas  credits.  After  tint 
bill  was  Introduced,  the  administration  sub- 
mitted Its  first  revenue  sharing  bill  which 
called  for  $500  million  of  shared  revenues  in 
Us  first  year.  The  $5  billion  general  revenue 
sharing  bill  proposed  by  the  Administration 
this  year.  18  months  after  It  submitted  its 
first  revenue  sharing  bill,  comes  closer  to  tbe 
funding  level  of  the  original  Muskle- Ooodell 
propKjsal. 

2.  What  Is  the  difference  between  general 
and  spteclal  revenue  sharing? 

A.  General  revenue  sharing  would  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  no  strings  attached.  These 
funds  could  be  used  for  any  purpose  as  the 
State   or  local   governmental   units  see  fit. 

The  concept  of  general  revenue  sharing 
was  developed  In  1964  by  Walter  HeUer,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors.  Heller  Intended  general  revenue 
sharing  to  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  Federal  Government,  with  greater  re- 
sources, could  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  meeting  their  fiscal  crises. 

Special  revenue  sharing  Is  very  different 
As  designed  by  the  Administration,  speclil 
revenue  sharing  would  replace  many  cate- 
gorical grant  programs.  Special  revenue  sh»r- 
Ing  calls  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide block  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  broad  subject  areas  in  place  of 
funds  that  have  heretofore  been  distributed 
to  achieve  specific  purposes  under  categor- 
ical grant  programs. 

3.  Since  the  Federal  Government  already 
provides  $30  billion  In  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  through  categorical 
grant  programs,  why  do  we  need  revenue 
sharing? 

A.  We  need  revenue  sharing  because  It 
would  solve  a  different  problem  than  U 
solved  by  categorical  grant  programs.  Rev- 
enue sharing  will  provide  financial  assistance 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  y»«  " 
they  see  fit  to  solve  the  problems  which  they 
consider  most  critical.  Its  purpose  Is  to  re- 
lieve the  financial  crises  faced  by  many 
State  and  local  governments.  The  "no  string" 
attached"  assistance  under  revenue  sharing 
is  much  different  from  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  categorical  grant  programs  whlffl 
State  and  local  governments  must  use  to  dew 
with  specific  problems  which  are  national  W 
scope. 


Revenue  sharing  Is  needed  because  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  and  wealth  varies  so 
widely  from  State  to  State  and  locality  to 
locaUty  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
rest  differences  In  the  tax  paying  ability  of 
the  various  States  and  communities  across 
the  nation.  As  a  result,  all  governmental 
units  cannot  provide  all  the  neceesary  serv- 
ices and  facilities  their  people  need.  Rev- 
enue sharing  would  supply  the  assistance  to 
nennlt  local  governmental  units  to  better 
serve  their  citizens.  It  is  this  specific  prob- 
lem within  the  federal  system  that  revenue 
sharing  is  Intended  to  solve. 

The  need  for  revenue  sharing  has  become 
even  greater  In  recent  years  as  State  and 
local  governments  have  found  It  more  and 
more  difficult  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  pay 
for  the  services  they  must  provide.  Today, 
some  cities  and  States  are  having  to  cut 
back  on  all  types  of  services,  Including  police 
and  flre  protection,  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  them.  Revenue  sharing  is 
needed  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
these  governments  so  they  can.  In  turn,  pro- 
vide necessary  services  for  their  citizens. 

4.  If  we  enact  revenue  sharing,  do  we 
stlU  need  categorical  grant  programs? 

A.  Yes.  Even  If  we  enact  revenue  sharing 
we  still  need  categorical  grant  programs. 
These  programs  are  directed  at  critical  prob- 
lems, national  In  scope,  which  must  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Federal  Government  because 
the  States  and  localities  alone  cannot  deal 
with  them  or  have  not  dealt  with  them  ef- 
fectively in  the  past. 

Many  States  and  communities  have  not 
responded  affirmatively  to  demands  for  equal 
opportimlty  for  all  our  citizens.  Many  have 
responded  with  less  vigor  than  others  to  the 
educational  needs  of  their  people,  and  to 
the  poor  famUles  who  must  rely  on  public 
assistance. 

The  fallxrre  of  one  community  to  provide 
adequate  education  for  Its  citizens  can  affect 
life  In  other  communities  as  Its  citizens 
who  received  inadequate  educations  move 
to  other  localities.  Thus,  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation In  all  communities  becomes  a  national 
concern,  and  national  programs  are  needed 
to  assure  there  are  minimum  standards  of 
education  that  are  met  by  all  communities. 
The  same  is  true  of  welfare,  economic  op- 
portunity and  many  other  categorical  pro- 
grams. Categorical  grants  attack  specific 
problems,  and  that  Is  why  grant  programs 
must  be  continued.  In  fact,  our  national 
domestic  problems  are  so  great  today  that 
we  must  not  talk  about  gutting  categorical 
grant  programs.  We  must  consider  ways  to 
expand  them. 

5.  Is  the  only  difference  between  the  In- 
tergovernmental Revenue  Act  of  1971  and  the 
Administration  revenue  sharing  bill  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of  1971  pro- 
vides $1  billion  more  In  Federal  assistance? 

A.  No.  There  are  several  distinct  differences 
between  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  and  the  Administration  package. 

First,  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  allocates  assistance  to  local  govern- 
mental units  on  the  basis  of  need  as  well  as 
tax  effort  and  population.  The  Administration 
bin  does  not  Include  need  as  a  criteria  for 
distribution  assistance  to  local  governments. 

Second,  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  Is  only  a  general  revenue  sharing 
bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  special  revenue 
sharing.  The  Administration  has  sent  seven 
revenue  sharing  messages  to  Congress  this 
year — one  on  general  revenue  sharing  and  six 
on  special  revenue  sharing. 

Third,  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  has  greater  safeguards  than  does  the 
Administration  bill  to  assure  that  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  will  not  be  used  for 
discriminatory  purposes. 

fourth,  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  contains  specific  provisions  to 
encourage  State  governments  to  reform  their 


own  systems  of  taxation.  The  Administration 
bin  contains  no  such  provisions. 

Fifth,  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  provides  for  Congressional  review  of 
its  operation  by  automatically  terminating 
the  appropriation  under  it  after  five  years. 
That  means  the  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  keep  the  program  after  It 
has  operated  for  five  years.  Under  the  Admin- 
istration bill,  the  appropriation  would  run 
Indefinitely  without  the  requirement  of  close 
Congressional  review. 

6.  How  does  the  Intergovernmental  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  take  need  into  account  In 
apportioning  assistance  to  local  governmental 
units? 

A.  Need  Is  one  of  three  criteria  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of  1971  takes 
into  account  In  apportioning  assistance  to 
local  governmental  units.  The  other  two 
criteria  are  population  and  the  effort  a 
local  governmental  unit  has  made  to  raise 
taxes  on  its  own. 

In  an  attempt  to  see  that  the  large  cities 
and  counties  which  have  the  most  severe 
problems  receive  assistance  In  accordance 
with  their  problems,  the  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  provides  weighted 
shares  to  local  jurisdictions  of  more  than 
25.000  population. 

In  determining  those  shares,  the  bill  takes 
need  specifically  into  account.  It  determines 
need  by  evaluating  such  data  as  the  number 
of  families  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year — 
the  poverty  level — and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  public  assistance  In  a  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction. 

In  practice,  the  Incorporation  of  the  need 
factor  means  that  the  large  local  govern- 
mental units  which  are  poor  will  receive  a 
greater  share  per  capita  than  the  large  gov- 
ernmental units  which  are  better  off.  Un- 
der the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of 
1971.  for  example,  the  city  of  Baltimore  In 
Maryland  receives  nearly  six  times  as  much 
assistance  per  capita  as  does  Montgomery 
County,  an  affluent  Maryland  suburb  of 
Washington.  Under  the  Administration  bill, 
which  does  not  take  need  Into  account,  Bal- 
timore receives  less  than  one-third  more  per 
capita  than  does  Montgomery  County. 

7.  Since  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  provides  weighted  shares  for 
cities  and  counties  over  26.000  population, 
don't  local  governmental  units  of  under  26.- 
000  population  get  the  short  shrift? 

A.  No.  The  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  actually  provides  greater  flexlbUlty 
in  the  pass-through  of  assistance  to  local 
governmental  units  of  less  than  26.000  popu- 
lation. 

First,  It  gives  the  State  government  and  lo- 
cal governments  the  option  of  entering  Into 
an  agreement  as  to  what  the  pass-through 
formula  for  all  communities  In  the  State.  In- 
cluding those  under  25,000,  should  l>e. 

If  no  such  agreement  can  be  reached,  the 
blU  requires  the  States.  In  accordance  with 
State  law.  to  make  a  "fair  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution" to  governmental  unite  of  less  than 
25,000  population  based  on  such  factors  as 
need,  population,  tax  burden  and  revenue 
raising  effort.  To  assure  that  State  govern- 
ments do  not  keep  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  shared  revenues  for  themselves,  the  bill 
stipulates  that  In  no  case  may  a  State  keep 
more  than  60  percent  of  Its  entitlement  for 
Itself.  It  also  prohibits  a  State  from  keeping 
a  higher  percentage  of  Its  entitlement  than 
the  ratio  of  the  taxes  it  collects  to  the  taxes 
collected  by  It  and  all  local  governments 
within  It. 

8.  How  does  the  Intergovernmental  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  guarantee  that  Its  funds  will 
not  be  used  in  a  discriminatory  manner? 

A.  The  bill  creates  a  mechanism  by  which 
any  Individual  citizen  who  believes  that 
funds  under  the  Intergovernmental  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  are  being  used  In  a  discrim- 
inatory manner  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 


ment can  sue  that  governmental  unit  di- 
rectly. In  this  way.  It  provides  an  additional 
protection  that  those  funds  will  not  be  used 
In  a  discriminatxM-y  manner. 

9.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  nine 
States  receive  less  assistance  under  the  Inter- 
governmental Revenue  Act  of  1971  than  un- 
der the  Administration  general  revenue  shar- 
ing bill? 

A.  There  are  two  reasons  that  nine  States 
receive  less  under  the  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  than  under  the  Adminis- 
tration bill.  First,  these  States  either  have  no 
State  Income  tax  or  a  very  small  income  tax, 
and.  as  a  result,  they  do  not  benefit  signifi- 
cantly or  at  all  from  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  provides  a  10  percent  rebate  to  the 
States  that  have  an  Income  tax  of  their  own. 

Second,  these  States  are,  by-and-large. 
States  wlilch  raise  a  high  percentage  of  their 
revenue  by  means  other  than  taxation.  Un- 
der the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  those  States  only  receive  credit  in  their 
"tax  effort"  for  the  money  they  actually 
raise  by  taxation.  The  Administration's  bill 
would  make  allocations  on  the  basts  of  all 
revenues  raised  by  these  States,  which  in- 
cludes some  nontax  revenues. 

10.  Is  not  revenue  sharing  alone,  without 
reform  of  State  and  local  systems  of  taxation, 
merely  treating  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  causee  of  financial  crises  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments? 

A.  Yes.  That  Is  why  the  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  unlike  the  Administra- 
tion bill,  contains  si>eclflc  provisions  to  en- 
courage reform  of  State  tax  systems. 

The  bill,  for  example,  provides  that  States 
which  collect  Income  taxes  of  their  own  re- 
ceive a  rebate  of  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  Income  tax  they  collect.  That  provision 
shoiUd  provide  encouragement  both  lor 
States  which  now  do  not  have  an  individual 
Income  tax  to  enact  them  and  for  States 
which  have  Inadequate  State  Income  taxes 
to  make  them  better.  In  that  way  it  will  be 
an  Incentive  to  the  States  to  raise  more 
revenue  on  their  own.  The  benefits  of  the 
reljate  provision  would  also  be  passed  through 
to  local  governmental  units. 

In  addition,  the  bill  offers,  as  a  conven- 
ience to  the  States,  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collect  State  income  taxes  for  those 
States  who  would  like  it  to.  That,  too,  should 
make  It  easier  for  States  to  utilize  the  State 
Income  tax  since  they  wont  even  have  to 
bother  with  collecting  it. 

The  Administration  bill  has  no  such  pro- 
visions to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  Improve  their  own  tax  systems. 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  PAYS  ITS  WAY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Nixon  to  channel  $100 
million  into  cancer  research  is  a  welcome 
move,  but  it  is  not  without  certain  un- 
fortunate byproducts.  One  of  these,  as 
pointed  out  by  Sylvia  Porter  in  an  article 
in  the  May  11  edition  of  the  "Washington 
Star,  consists  of  a  series  of  cutbacks  in 
other  areas  of  health  research,  not  re- 
garded by  the  administration  as  having 
priority  of  cancer  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
34,  the  bill  which  would  channel  more 
funds  into  cancer  research  and  improve 
the  administration  of  those  funds.  But, 
as  I  said  in  a  recent  speech  to  the  Texas 
Medical  Association,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  our  efforts  in  cancer  research  used 
as  a  tradeoff  against  our  other  critical 
needs  in  health  research. 

Mrs.  Porter  indicates  that  the  trade- 
off is  already  in  effect.  She  quotes  the 
distinguished  Houston  heart  surgeon.  Dr. 
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Michael  DeBakey,  as  saying  that  ti^e  cut- 
backs in  other  health  research  arcEis  are 
so  deep  that  he  foresees  an  "impending 
collapse  of  medical  research  and 
training." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  thefee  ac- 
tions will  be  reversed  and  that  other 
areas  of  fundamental  biomedicjil  re- 
search will  be  adequately  funded.  VTe  will 
have  gained  very  little  by  allocating  in- 
creased funds  to  cancer  if  we  neglect 
critical  research  in  heart  disease,] vene- 
real disease,  and  other  health  fields,  so 
vital  to  the  Nation's  well-being.     | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tl^e  text 
of  Mrs.  Porter's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  irticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health  Research  Pats  Its  Wa 


(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  combined  Income  of  the  554,^ 
earners  whose  lives  were  prolonged  In 
a  result  of  medical  reseeu-ch  was  $13.8 
out  of  which  they  paid  $1.7  billion  in 
and  excise  taxes.  Tor  that  same  ye 
federal  appropriation  for  all  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  was  below  this  tai  total, 
only  $1.4  bilUon.  j 

Did  you  realize  It?  That  over  the  pait  dec- 
ades, the  federal  government  has  gained  far 
more  In  taxes  from  persons  whose  llv^s  have 
been  prolonged  by  better  health  knojwledge 
than  It  has  appropriated  for  all  the  r^earch 
leading  to  the  better  knowledge? 

An  expenditure  of  less  than  $200  per  per- 
son on  arthritis  research  wovild  extand  by 
five  years  the  income-producing  Uvea  of  13 
million  patients,  amounting  to  a  totkl  na- 
tional saving  of  $1.5  billion.  I 

Were  you  aware  of  It?  That  a  recent  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis  shows  that  forf  every 
$1  Invested  in  improved  diagnosis  and  Control 
of  arthritis,  $38  would  accrue  to  our  nation- 
al income — and  the  list  could  be  expended 
Indefinitely  to  Include  elimination  ot  sup- 
pression of  heart  disease,  digestive  disease, 
venereal  disease,  etc.?  1 

Prom  a  strictly  economic  viewpoint!  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  benefit  from  health 
research  which  shifts  people  from  handi- 
capped tax  burdens  to  productive  taxpayers. 

"Our  citizens  should  be  Informed  of  these 
statistics."  says  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey, 
Houston  surgeon  and  leader  in  the  fleld  of 
cardiovascular  research.  And  surely  yau  will 
be  dismayed  as  DeBakey  is  by  the  following 
priorities:  j 

We  spend  per  person  per  yew  $400  for  de- 
fense, $122  for  the  Vietnam  war,  $40  fo»  high- 
ways, $30  for  space  exploration,  $7  for  all 
meidlcal  research.  | 

We  have  spent  during  the  past  Aecade 
twice  as  much  on  chewing  gum  as  onlmedl- 
cal  research. 

We  are  accepting  an  annual  bill  oi  more 
than  $6  billion  for  heart  disease — $S0  per 
person — yet  we  allocate  less  than  $1  pir  per- 
son for  research  Into  the  disease,  numner  one 
cause  of  death  In  the  United  States,    j 

What  makes  this  report  urgent  Is  tnat  the 
congressional  appropriations  commlttaes  aie 
now  In  the  process  of  acting  on  Pr^ldent 
Nixon's  Inspiring  request  for  a  specli  $100 
million  crash  program  in  cancer  reaearch. 
For  generous  as  that  request  seemed  when 
the  President  made  It  In  January,  ob  ectlve 
analysis  since  then  discloses  that  the  crash 
program  Is  to  be  financed  via  heavy  slashes 
m  the  budgets  for  other  research — cutbacks 
so  deep  that  DeBaiey  foresees  an  "Irapcndlnj 
collapse  of  medical  research  and  training." 

And  should  you  argue  that  the  flniinclng 
could  come  from  private  sources,  the  blxint 
fact  is  that  less  than  3  percent  of  th(i  total 
expenditures  for  medical  research  codk  >  from 


the  top  three  private  sources:  the  American 
Heart  Assn.,  the  American  Oancer  Society, 
the  Life  Insurance  Medical  Research  Fund. 

The  responsibility  for  the  Impending  ca- 
tastrophe Is  not  solely  the  White  House's. 
The  medical  community  must  share  the 
blame  for  not  putting  Its  finances  in  order  so 
It  can  honestly  cost-account  Its  activities;  for 
not  finding  ways  to  measure  the  success  and 
quality  of  Its  medical  research;  for  not  mak- 
ing the  administration  and  our  lawmsikers 
aware  of  the  needs,  opportunities  and  results 
of  research. 

And  above  all,  as  DeBakey  says,  our  phy- 
sicians and  medical  researchers  must  align 
themselves  with  us — potential  victims,  po- 
tential beneficiaries,  taxpayers  and  voters. 

It  was  In  the  labs  that  vaccines  and  drugs 
were  developed  for  the  control  of  polio, 
diphtheria,  pneiunonla,  TB,  mumps,  measles, 
rubella.  It  wns  In  the  labs  that  the  antlde- 
presslve  drugs  were  discovered  that  have  re- 
moved thoiisands  of  mentally  and  emotion- 
ally 111  patients  from  mental  health  institu- 
tions. 

Writing  for  myself  and  I'm  svire  for  you, 
I  would  willingly  finance  the  research  which 
might  save  my  life  some  day.  Writing  for 
both  of  us,  I  urge  Congrees  to  weigh  those 
health  research  budget  figures  with  utmost 
concern,  for  at  stake  In  them  may  be  their 
lives  too. 


^^ay  13,  1971     I     j^cn,  13,  1971 
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RECOGNITION   OF   "DR.    MARY" 
TOWNSEND-GLASSEN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
published  in  National  Business  Woman 
magazine  for  May  1971.  It  recounts  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  life  and  service 
to  the  community  of  a  most  beloved  and 
highly  revered  doctor  of  the  Phillipsburg, 
Kans.,  area.  She  is  "Dr.  Mary"  Town- 
send-Olassen  who  has  given  36  years  of 
her  professional  life  in  her  home  area. 
Her  greatest  honor  came  toward  the  end 
of  1970,  when  "Dr.  Mary  Day"  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Governor  of  Kanssis,  and 
President  Nixon  wired  his  congratula- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Success  Stoeies 

To  hold  an  assured  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  not  only  of  neighbors  and  fellow  citi- 
zens but  of  a  large  number  of  individuals 
throughout  the  state  and  the  nation  surely 
qualifies  a  woman  professional  as  a  resound- 
ing success. 

This  Is  the  status  that  Mary  Townsend- 
Glassen,  M.D.,  of  Phillipsburg,  Kansas,  en- 
Joys  as  she  rounds  out  a  full  and  busy  life 
devoted  to  practicing  the  healing  art  and 
science  of  medicine  among  the  people  she 
knows  best — residents  of  the  community 
where  she  was  born,  grew  to  young  woman- 
hood, and  Is  spending  her  mature  years. 

Dr.  Mary,  as  she  Is  known  by  both  friend 
and  patient,  stands  as  an  important  symbol 
of  the  type  of  physician  that,  until  recent 
years,  threatened  to  become  a  vanishing 
breed — the  family  or  community  doctor.  In 
an  age  of  specialization,  she  disdained  a  spe- 
cialty to  return  to  general  practice  In  her 
home  community — and  to  live  to  see  her 
kind  of  medicine  have  a  renascence  in  the 
emergence  of  community  medicine  depart- 
ments In  many  medical  schools  of  the 
nation. 

A  recent  biography  of  Dr.  Mary's  life,  en- 
titled How  to  Sleep  on  a  Windy  Night,  could 
Just  as  readily  have  been  titled  All  My  Babies. 

For  when  any  large  gathering  of  the  very 


young  and  the  not-so-young  get  together  la 
PhiUlpsburg,  chances  are  that  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  them  were  de. 
livered  by  Dr.  Mary.  In  all,  her  total  of  de 
liveries  in  36  years  of  practice  stands  at 
around  4,000,  at  least  a  quarter  of  which 
were  delivered  In  their  homes. 

In  reality,  the  book's  title  refiects  a  larger 
concern  for  the  quality  of  lUe  possible  for 
'Dr.  Mary's  babies"  following  their  birth 

Her  abiding.  Immensely  helpful  interest  la 
a  host  of  community  and  institutional  health 
services  grew  out  of  a  personal  family  tra« 
edy.  Her  only  son,  George  Allan,  whose  lift 
almost  from  the  beginning  had  been  marred 
by  devastating,  serious  illness,  suffered  ir- 
reparable brain  damage  in  a  fall  on  lee  At 
once,  his  performance  in  the  eighth  grade 
began  to  reflect  the  blighting  injury:  his 
marks  were  like  those  of  a  moderately  to 
severely  retarded  child. 

Dr.  Mary's  lengthy,  often  futile  search  for 
good  care  of  her  son  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
dearth  of  services  and  faculties  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  the  mentally  lU.  Not  con- 
tent merely  with  self-enlightenment,  she 
proceeded  to  spend  much  of  her  energies  In 
the  years  ahead  opening  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  others. 

As  the  head  of  a  Kansas  state  commission 
on  mental  illness,  she  was  credited  with  pi- 
oneering efforts  In  behalf  of  enlightened 
mental  health  care.  She  jyersonally  raised 
$50,000  for  Phillips  County's  first  commu- 
nity hospital  and,  also,  personally  engineered 
its  establishment. 

During  World  War  n,  she  served  as  the 
county's  very  firm  health  officer,  causing  a 
priest  to  label  her  "the  lady  Pope  of  Phil- 
lipsburg." 

Following  her  medical  education  at  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Medicine  in  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  Mary  returned  to  her  hometown 
where  she  and  her  husband.  Clarence  Clas- 
sen, broiaght  up  her  two  children  from  a 
prior  marriage. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Mary  survive  the  Kansas 
dust  storms  when  she  began  her  practice, 
writing  off  $40,000  In  bills  for  her  patients. 
She  has  since  survived  a  stroke  and  three 
heart  attacks  to  continue  the  work  she  loves. 

She  has  been  county  chairman  of  the  Kan- 
sas Society  for  Crippled  Children;  was  pres- 
ident for  two  years  of  the  Kansas  Council 
for  Children  and  Youth,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Mld-oentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth;  past  vice  president  of 
the  Kansas  Society  for  Exceptional  Children; 
organizer  of  the  city  YWCA,  and  charter 
president  of  the  Phillipsburg  BPW  Club.  The 
Kansas  BPW  Federation  named  her  Woman 
of  the  Year  for  1966-67. 

The  greatest  honor  of  her  life  came  as 
1970  drew  to  a  close.  On  December  4th,  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  state  were  upon  her.  It  was 
"Dr.  Mary  Day"  throughout  Kansas  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  Governor.  President  Nixon 
wired  his  congratulations,  as  did  many  great 
and  near -great  personages.  Phillipsburg  held 
a  fitting,  all-day  ceremony  In  her  honor. 

If  you  have  fully  discharged  your  re- 
sponsibilities to  your  neighbors,  you  can 
sleep  even  on  a  windy  night,  according  to 
one  legend.  There  will  be  many  restful  nights 
ahead  for  Dr.  Mary;  all  of  the  proceeds  from 
her  biography  are  to  be  given  to  the  town 
library  and  to  the  county  association  for  re- 
tarded children. 


TITE    CONSOLIDATION    OP   AIRIJre 
SCHEDULES  ON  MAJOR  ROUTES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
consolidation  of  airline  schedules  on  ma- 
jor routes  can  dramatically  reduce  the 
overcrowding  now  afflicting  our  national 
air  centers.  I  endorse  the  proposal  by 
New  York  Assemblyman  Andrew  Stein 


that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  en- 
courage the  Nation's  domestic  air  car- 
riers to  carry  more  passengers  per  plane 
and  make  fewer  flights,  thus  unclogglng 
our  major  airways.  This  is  enforceable 
I  and  should  be  implemented. 
/  If  adopted  nationally,  such  a  program 

would  result  in  less  jet  engine  exhaust 
DoUuUon,  less  noise  around  airports  and 
increased  safety  to  air  travelers.  Fewer 
flights  carrying  more  passengers  would 
lift  some  of  the  burden  placed  on  our 
overworked  air  traffic  controllers.  It 
would  mean  handling  the  same  number 
of  customers,  perhaps  at  lower  fares  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  in  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  airline  industry. 

The  crush  of  air  traffic  now  found  at 
the  Nation's  metropolitan  jetports  can 
Indeed  be  reduced  short  of  construction 
of  new  and  costly  airfields.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  this  plan  would  not  mean 
any  loss  in  service  to  the  general  public, 
especially  at  .smaller,  secondary  air  cen- 
ters It  would  simply  mean  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  flights  between  major 
cities,  a  figure  already  too  high  on  these 
heavily  traveled  routes. 

Such  a  program  can  save  the  Federal 
and  State  taxpayer  the  cost  of  new  jet 
airports.  It  can  save  our  air  traffic  con- 
trollers the  physical  and  mental  strain 
of  continuously  increasing  congestion.  It 
can  reduce  the  noise  and  air  pollution  for 
families  who  live  near  jetports.  This  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  should  move 
if  we  are  to  halt  the  rising  fiscal  and  en- 
rironmental  costs  of  too  many  planes 
flying  half  empty  into  serious  over- 
crowded ail-ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  plan  and  a 
statement  concerning  this  matter,  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  of  Plan  To  Reduck  Air  Ttumc 
Congestion  at  METROPOLrrAN  AiapoRTs 
The  eight-point  plan  Is  designed  to  reduce 
air  traffic  congestion  and  jet  engine  noise 
at  the  nation's  existing  airports  without  re- 
sort to  the  construction  of  new,  and  costly, 
Jetports. 

The  following  set  of  recommendations  dem- 
onstrate that  in  many  metropolitan  areas 
afflicted  with  air  congestion,  a  new  Jetport 
Is  not  the  answer.  Compelling  alternatives  to 
new  air  fields  are  available.  If  these  meas- 
ures are  taken,  aircraft  congestion  and  en- 
gine noise  can  be  dramatically  reduced  and 
the  country  can  stlU  avoid  the  serious  envi- 
ronmental and  fiscal  penalties  that  will  come 
with  new  regional  airports. 

in  short,  the  plan  calls  for  a  reduction  In 
the  nimiber  of  planes  landing  and  taking  ofl^ 
from  the  nation's  major  air  centers,  such  as 
Chicago  CHare,  New  York  JFK,  Washing- 
ton National,  etc.  without  cutting  Into  pas- 
senger volume.  The  plan  does  mean  fewer 
available  fiights  for  the  air  traveller.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  flying  whenever  we  want 
is  a  luxury,  and  one  very  costly  to  the  en- 
vironment and  a  public  required  to  build 
more  and  larger  airports  to  handle  more 
flights. 

The  price  tag  placed  on  new  airports  Is 
now  about  $1  bUlion.  The  British  government 
announced  in  early  May  its  new  Jetport  serv- 
ing greater  London  will  cost  $1.2  blUlon. 
Estimates  for  the  proposed  fourth  New  York 
Jetport  exceed  $1  billion.  And  a  major  air- 
port Is  now  said  to  need  15-20  square  miles 


of  countryside,  enough  land  to  house  a  new 
town  of  30,000. 

Implementation  of  all,  or  even  some,  of 
the  following  steps  negates  the  need  for  new 
jetports  in  most  major  cities  today.  The 
plan  would  reduce  congestion,  aircraft  noise, 
and  save  a  flnanclally-preased  public  the 
burden  of  bUUon-dollar  adventures  in  con- 
struction throughout  the  country. 

The  proposals ; 

1.  Enactment  of  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regulation  that  domestic  air  carriers  operate 
with  70  per  cent  of  seats  occupied  on  most 
major  routes.  Under  current  conditions,  four 
airline  companies  (q)erate  69  flights  dally 
between  Chicago  and  New  York.  Implement- 
ing this  policy  of  more  occupied  seats  ou 
fewer  flights  on  the  Chicago-New  York  route 
alone  would  mean  8260  fewer  flights  per 
year,  or  23  per  day.  Last  year,  the  American 
airline  industry  reported  only  48  per  cent  of 
its  seats  occupied. 

2.  Application  of  landing  fees  for  VS.  com- 
mercial airliners  according  to  size  of  aircraft 
and  number  of  passengers  aboard,  with  those 
planes  carrying  few  passengers  paying  more 
than  those  carrying  many.  Such  a  fee  struc- 
ture, adjusted  to  account  for  varying  pas- 
senger volumes  on  certain  routes,  wovUd  en- 
courage airline  companies  to  introduce  laxger 
planes  and  fill  more  seats,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  aircraft  movements. 

3.  Diversion  of  general  aviation  flights  (pri- 
vate and  corporate  aircraft)  away  from  major 
airports  during  peak  hovirs  by  substantially 
Increasing  landing  fees  for  the  smaller  planes 
during  the  busier  hours.  Flights  by  these 
smaU  aircraft,  carrying  an  average  of  2.7  pas- 
sengers, now  represent  18  per  cent  of  all 
flights  at  New  York's  three  major  Jetports. 

4.  Improvement  of  facilities  for  general 
aviation  at  the  country's  secondary  airports 
to  encourage  their  use  by  more  small  air- 
craft. ^    , 

5.  Improvement  of  air  traffic  control  pro- 
cedvures  In  major  metropolitan  areas  to  ac- 
corrunodate,  when  necessary,  more  flights 
during  peak  hours.  Further  computerization 
of  the  control  systems  at  the  nation's  major 
air  terminals  can  increase  peak-hour  ca- 
pacity with  no  sacrifice  in  passenger  safety. 

6.  Acceleration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  research  program  into  the  vi- 
ability of  a  network  of  V/STOLcraft  (vertical 
and  short  take-off  and  landing)  linking  to- 
gether the  central  areas  of  major  cities. 

7  More  adjustment  of  airline  fares  to 
penalize  passengers  flying  during  rush  hours 
and  reward  those  who  choose  to  fly  during 
off-hours.  This  policy,  already  In  effect  on  a 
limited  basis  on  some  routes,  helps  spread 
passenger  volume  over  a  wider  period  of  time 
and  alleviates  the  crush  of  traffic,  both  on  the 
ground  and  In  the  air,  during  the  severely 
congested  hours  of  3  PM  to  8  PM. 

8  Installation  of  noise  reduction  devices 
on  all  new  commercial  airline  engines  to 
brine  noise  levels  down  to  98  EPNdB  (effec- 
tive perceived  noise  in  decibels)  by  1977.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  enactment  of  anti- 
aircraft noise  legislation  at  the  state  level  or 
by  FAA  directive. 

STATEMENT  BT  BENATOB  VANCI  HAETKE 

Mr  President,  the  recent  decline  in  profits 
throughout  the  airline  industry  points  up 
sharply  the  need  to  gain  better  use  from  the 
Nation's  oommerclal  aircraft  and  airports. 
I  beUcve  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
through  the  uae  of  higher  load  factors  on 
fewer  planes  along  major  routes.  The  plan 
set  forth  by  New  York  State  legislator,  An- 
drew Stein,  is  designed  to  effect  the  nec«- 
sary  changes  and  reduce  oongeetion  at  the 
country's  mertropolltan  airports. 

Unnecessary  and  suicidal  oompetltion  on 
certain  major  routes  has  strangled  some  air 
carriers.  We  can  restore  the  industry  to  a 
sound  fiscal  position  by  eliminating  the  ex- 
cess of  fllghta  now  choking  our  major  air- 


ports. And  we  can  do  both  of  these  without 
cutting  into  passenger  volume. 

Stein's  plan,  if  implemented  with  approval 
from  the  CAB.  would  aUow  American  air  car- 
riers to  Jointly  reduce  the  number  of  Aiglits 
between  major  markets.  Very  simply,  it  wo^d 
mean  fewer  flights,  with  more  passengers  on 
each  flight.  Such  a  policy  oould  substantlaUy 
reduce  airline  operating  costs,  permitting  re- 
ductions in  fares  or.  at  the  very  least,  main- 
tenance at  the  current  levels.  The  industry 
could  accommodate  the  same  nimiber  of  pas- 
sengers whUe  reducing  operating  costs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. I  look  favorably  on  Stein's  peti- 
tion on  the  CAB  that  the  airUne  companies 
be  permitted  to  negotiate  among  themselves 
a  reduction  in  competition  on  some  seriously 

overcrowded  routes.  „.  „    . 

By  approving  such  action,  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  would  be  following  its  current 
regulatory  policy  or  guaranteeing  the  public 
full  service  while  guarding  against  collapse 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  valuable  indus- 
tries, 

Mr  Stein  has  developed  an  imaginative 
solution  to  the  growing  problem  of  air  con- 
gestion. The  entire  mass  transit  system  in 
this  country  Is  rapidly  changmg.  If  we  can 
take  steps  now  to  hold  the  line  agalnstalr 
congestion  without  construction  of  oosUy 
new  Jetports.  we  might  find  the  air  trans- 
portation picture  totally  changed  In  the  next 
several  decades.  Improved  rail  service  will 
helD  handle  the  short-haul  traffic.  We  wUl 
have  in  service  very  shortiy  V/STOLcraft 
(vertical  and  short  take-off  and  landing  air- 
craft) and  these  too  will  alter  the  air  transit 
picture.  And  before  the  end  of  this  century, 
we  may  have  a  viable  space  shuttle  to  take 
care  of  a  portion  of  the  international  market. 
All  of  these  developments  indicate  we  may 
not  need  more  airports  if  we  can  find  an  al- 
ternate solution  to  air  congestion.  The  Stem 
Plan  should  be  fully  explored  before  any 
large  investment  of  Federal  and  state  re- 
sources Is  made  In  new  jetports. 


ARMS    CONTROL   FOR    AMERICAN 
SECURITY 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
in  a  statement  before  the  Senate  on 
May  6  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  be  aware  of  the  arms  control  im- 
plications of  their  defense  program  de- 
cisions. We  must  estabUsh  a  pattern  of 
mutual  self-restraint  with  other  nations 
when  developing  new  strategic  defense 
systems  Arms  control  does  not  mean 
unilateral  disarmament— on  the  c<m- 
trary.  it  can  mean  greater  security  for 
all  nations. 

The  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  May  3  by 
Dr  Herbert  Scoville  provides  a  throught- 
ful'  and  provocative  analysis  relating  to 
this  problem.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY   BEFORE  THE   SENATE   ARMED  SERV- 
ICES  COMMrrTEE.  ON    THE  FISCAL  YEAR    1972 

Defense    Program    and    Budget,    Herbert 
SCOVILLE.  Federation  or  American  Scien- 
tists   (PAS),    Chairman,    FAS    Strategic 
Weapons  Committee,  May  3,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  come  before  this 
Committee  this  morning  to  express  my  views 
on   behalf  of   the   Federation  of  American 
Scientists  on  the  proposed  FY  1972  Defense 
Program  and  Budget.  Rather  than  an  at- 
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tempt  to  go  through  all  Individual  Iteina  on 
the  budget  and  analyze  these  In  detallj  I  be- 
lieve It  wo\ild  be  more  useful  if  I  coulq  con- 
centrate my  attention  on  the  strategic  forces 
programs  and  comment  on  how  these  a{}pear 
to  relate  to  the  threats  which  have  been 
posed.  In  thla  period  of  limited  av&llalbuity 
of  funds  and  resources,  we  cannot  iiSord 
the  luxury  of  prematurely  spending  large 
sums  to  build  weapons  which  ppovlda  pro- 
tection against  threats  that  may'  not 
emerge — weapons  that  will  only  serve  tp  fuel 
the  arms  race  and  escalate  the  requlreiients 
for  additional  funds  in  the  future. 

The  basic  aim  of  our  strategic  fortes  is 
to  provide,  as  Secretary  Laird  has  said  \n  his 
first  two  criteria  for  nuclear  sufflderlcy,  a 
realistic  deterrent  against  nuclear  ajttack 
by  maintaining  a  second  strike  capabllll*  and 
eliminating  all  Incentive  for  the  Soviet  Onion 
to  strike  the  United  States  first  even;  In  a 
crisis.  Strategic  nuclear  war  would  be  so 
disastrous  that  Its  Initiation  must  be  inade 
unthinkable.  All  other  objectives  for  strategic 
forces  are  Insignificant  In  comparison  tb  the 
requirement  to  avoid  the  outbreak  of  nilclear 
war.  I 

At  the  present  time,  otir  deterrent  Is  t>a5ed 
on  three  independent  weapons  systemsi  The 
Polaris  submarines  with  their  ballistic] mis- 
siles (SLBMs)  are  the  cornerstone  of  the 
deterrent  structxire  since  they,  and  only  rthey 
are  Invulnerable  to  a  first  strike  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  They  are  capable  of  jover- 
whelmlng  any  ABM  system  which  the  Soviets 
could  have  for  a  number  of  years.  Thfe  sea 
based  deterrent  Is  supported  by  a  forte  of 
more  than  a  thousand  land  based  ICBM's  In 
hardened  silos  which  at  the  present  tlni  are 
also  Invulnerable  but  which,  if  the  arm^  race 
Is  allowed  to  continue  and  the  Soviets  tb  de- 
velop new  weapons  systems,  could  appekr  to 
become  increasingly  vulnerable  In  the Inext 
five  to  ten  years.  PlnaUy,  we  have  the  large 
B-52  bomber  force  which  our  mllltanf  au- 
thorities believe  easily  capable  of  overwWelm- 
Ing  any  Soviet  air  defenses  but  whlJh  Is 
vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack  If  the  aljitraft 
are  caught  on  the  ground.  The  Mlnut^man 
and  the  bombers,  although  separately}  po- 
tentially vulnerable,  do  have  a  complelien- 
tary  function  In  that  no  plausible  scelarlo 
has  ever  been  put  forward  in  which  (they 
could  be  simultaneously  destroyed  In  a  sur- 
prise attack.  ' 

The  United  States  faces  three  klncfe  of 
threats  to  the  s\irvlval  of  these  strateglT  de- 
terrent forces:  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  ABM 
neutralizing  our  retaUatory  capability;]  the 
threat  of  Soviet  missiles  destroying  our  land 
based  missiles;  and  the  threat  of  Soviet  bub- 
marlne  launched  missile  surprise  afltack 
against  our  bombers.  I  will  show  that— lover 
the  last  few  years — the  estimates  of  ijhese 
threats  have  rarely  been  exceeded  and  InTfact 
have  often  been  delayed,  and  that  the  Uiilted 
States  has  already  over-reacted  to  these  ime 
threats.  I  conclude  that  there  Is  no  need^ for 
further  reaction  to  these  threats  even  taking 
Into  accoimt  the  recent  evidence  which  Sec- 
retary Laird  has  pointed  to  with  alarm.  I  ion- 
elude.  In  fact,  that  we  can  and  should  oefer 
some  programs.  Premature  or  excessive  ruc- 
tion can  In  the  long  run  produce  less  seciirlty 
by  stimulating  otherwise  avoidable  Soviet 
weapons  programs  and  by  precluding  desira- 
ble SALT  agreements. 

I.    THX    THRXAT    TO    THE    SEA    BASED    DETERI ENT 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  estimated  threats 
to  the  deterrent  forces  and  the  progrims 
proposed  to  deal  with  them.  First,  the  sub- 
marine deterrent.  A  danger  to  this  can  arise 
from  two  general  developments:  ABM's  and 
anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW), 

ABU  TRaZAT 

The  ABM  threat  to  the  Polaris  detenent 
Is  an  old  one.  In  the  mid  1960'b  the  Un.ted 
States  began  to  respond  to  the  threat  0f  a 
very   large   nationwide   Soviet   ABM,   anllcl- 
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pated  for  the  late  eo's,  by  developing  the 
Poseidon  multiple  warheaded  missile.  In 
1968,  however,  the  Soviets  stopped  the  fur- 
ther deployment  of  their  Moscow  ABM  sys- 
tem, the  only  one  they  had.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  went  ahead  with  Poseidon  and 
the  first  such  submarine  has  Just  gone  to 
sea.  If  we  were  responding  to  the  threat  cor- 
rectly In  1968,  we  have  at  least  three  years 
to  spare  now.  And  we  were  certainly  acting 
conservatively  then.  Thus  we  have  deployed 
a  counter  to  a  Soviet  ABM  already — and  done 
so  many  years  before  It  would  be  required. 
Last  week.  Secretary  Laird  announced  that 
the  Soviets  have  resumed  ABM  deployment 
In  the  Moscow  area  with  new  types  of  Inter- 
ceptors. However,  such  new  deployment 
would  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended to  many  other  areas  before  It  could 
possibly  require  the  Poseidon  MIRV  system. 
This  would  certainly  take  five  or  more  years. 
Nor  have  we  considered.  In  our  threat-esti- 
mates of  Soviet  ABM,  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets are  reputed  to  have  accepted  the  U.S. 
proposal  to  halt  ABM  construction  every- 
where except  around  Capital  cities — a  pro- 
posal under  negotiation,  either  separately 
or  as  part  of  a  package.  If  we  succeed  In 
limiting  ABM's  at  SALT,  then  we  would  never 
have  needed  the  Poseidon  system,  and  about 
$4  billion  would  have  been  saved.  This  Is 
clearly  an  example  where  we  have  not  timed 
our  strategic  weapons  programs  to  match 
the  threat,  but  have  gone  forward  at  great 
expense  with  a  deployment  because  technol- 
ogy was  available.  And  our  rush  to  deploy 
MIRV  may  have  made  It  non-negotiable. 

ASW   THREAT 

In  the  last  two  years  nothing  has  changed 
to  Increase  the  ASW  threat  to  our  Polaris 
submarines.  Secretary  Laird,  on  March  15, 
1971  In  his  statement  to  this  Committee 
said: 

".  .  .  althovigh  our  continuing  Investiga- 
tions have  resulted  In  no  Immediate  concern 
about  the  siirvlvablUty  of  our  Polarls- 
Poseldon  submarines  at  sea,  we  are  continu- 
ing our  active  program  for  SSBN  defense.  Of 
course,  no  system  can  be  guaranteed  to  re- 
main invulnerable  indefinitely  and  we  are 
aware  that  the  Soviets  are  working  on  new 
ASW  techniques."  <■ 

He  was  more  explicit  In  early  1969  when 
he  said: 

"According  to  our  best  current  estimates, 
we  believe  that  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines  at  sea  can  be  considered  vir- 
tually Invulnerable  today.  With  a  highly  con- 
centrated effort,  the  Soviet  Navy  today  might 
be  able  to  localize  and  destroy  at  sea  one  or 
two  POLARIS  submarines.  But  the  massive 
and  expensive  undertaking  that  would  be 
required  to  extend  such  a  capability  using 
any  currently  known  ASW  techniques  would 
take  time  and  would  certainly  be  evident". ' 

Although  the  Soviets  are  known  to  be 
continuing  ASW  research,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  think  the  Intelligence  estimate  that 
this  statement  embodies  has  changed.  Po- 
laris submarines  can  operate  over  millions 
of  square  miles  of  open  ocean  on  all  sides 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  cannot  rely 
on  killing  Polaris  submarines  with  ballis- 
tic missiles  since  the  subs  could,  at  normal 
cruising  speeds,  move  out  of  the  lethal  area 
around  the  aiming  point  during  the  time 
of  flight  of  the  missile.  While  it  might  be 
feasible  for  the  Russians  to  locate  and  track 
a  single  submarine  and  destroy  it  In  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  U.S.  continent.  It 
seems  almost  inconceivable,  with  foresee- 
able technology,  to  kill  simultaneously  the 
approximately  30  submarines  which  might  be 


1  Fiscal  Year  1972-76,  Defense  Program  and 
the  1972  Defense  Budget,  March  15,  1971, 
pg.  68. 

•  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  Military  Procurement  for 
Fiscal  1971,  Part  I,  pg.  32. 


found  on  station  at  one  time.  For  the  Soviet* 
to  deploy  attack  submarines  or  surface  craft 
so  that  they  could  destroy  all  these  U.8.  sub- 
marines  at  a  specific  instant  would  seem 
virtually  impossible.  A  wide  variety  of  coun 
termeasures  against  such  tactics  would  be 
available  to  U.S.  forces. 

The  U.S.  has  over  many  years  spent  ten* 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  ASW  and  does  not 
even  approach  such  a  capabUity.  Indeed, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Soviet 
ASW  problem  is  even  greater  than  our  own. 
The  Soviets  are  significantly  behind  the  VS 
and  have  for  geographic  reasons  alone  a 
much  more  difficult  task.  The  Russians  do 
not  control  the  land  masses  adjacent  to 
many  ocean  areas,  thus  complicating  tre- 
mendously the  deployment  of  a  detection 
and  tracking  system.  Even  If,  by  some  tech- 
nological breakthrough.  It  were  possible  to 
make  the  oceans  transparent  so  that  sub- 
marines could  be  continuously  located— and 
this  Is  most  unlikely — It  would  be  necessary 
to  have  some  mechanism  for  destroying  an 
the  submarines  at  a  given  moment.  After 
all,  the  atmosphere  is  transparent  to  radars 
but  no  one  has  suggested  In  twenty  years 
that  bombers  on  airborne  alert  are  vulner- 
able or  how  to  build  an  ABM  system  which 
would  provide  protection  to  populations. 

All  these  factors  combine  to  lead  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  not  be  threatened  in  the  com- 
ing decade  and  probably  not  in  the  next  as 
well.  The  Soviets  might  develop  a  partially 
effective  ASW  defense  in  the  restricted 
waters  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  U.8.S.R. 
but  not  In  the  open  oceans.  The  U.S.  would 
have  ample  warning  to  take  counter -action 
If  It  saw  such  a  capability  developing. 

In  sum,  there  is  clearly  no  present  threat 
to  our  submarine  deterrent  either  from 
ABM's  or  ASW;  and  we  do  not  even  know  the 
nature  of  a  threat  if  it  ever  were  to  develop. 
However,  since  the  sea  based  component  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  deterrent,  we  sup- 
port continued  research  to  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  any  such  eventuality  in  the  dis- 
tant future.  The  ULMS  program  proposed  by 
Secretary  Laird  Is  such  an  example.  (The 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  has  re- 
cently prepared  a  position  paper  on  ULMS 
and  I  shall  append  It  to  this  statement.) 
While  we  urge  that  research  and  develop- 
ment on  advanced  missile  submarine  sys- 
tems should  be  continued  on  a  broad  front, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  designs  of  such 
a  system  should  l)e  frozen  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, or  construction  of  submarines  begun. 
To  do  so  might  only  result  In  expensive  out- 
lays for  a  system  optimized  against  the 
wrong  threat.  We  are  disturbed  by  reports 
that  attention  is  being  concentrated  on 
very  large  submarines  and  urge  that  the 
trade-off  studies  look  at  alternative  ap- 
proaches. While  it  Is  not  possible  to  com- 
ment In  detail  on  the  $110  million  Included 
for  this  project  in  the  proposed  budget,  it 
would  appear  that  this  Is  high  for  the  type 
of  trade-off  studies  and  design  work  which 
would  be  required  in  the  near  future. 

n.  THE  THREAT  TO  LAND  BASED  ICBM'S 

The  threat  to  our  land  based  missiles  has 
not  exceeded  and  Is,  In  fact,  behind  past  es- 
timates. In  submitting  his  Defense  Program 
In  1969  and  In  Initially  Justifying  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  program.  Secretary  Laird  re- 
ferred to  the  growing  threat  from  the  So- 
viet CC-9  missile  force  which  would  be 
equipped  with  MIRV's.  It  was  estimated  that 
In  1974  the  Soviets  might  have  420  SS-9's, 
each  equipped  with  three  MIRV's.  This  ex- 
trapolation was  based  on  the  continuing  de- 
ployment of  50  to  60  SS-9's  per  year  and 
the  completion  of  their  MIRV  test  program 
which  was  feared  to  have  started  in  August, 
1968.  In  June.  1969,  President  Nixon  stated 
In  this  connection  that  "footprints  (of  the 
Soviet  MRVs)  Indicate  they  Just  happen 
to  fall  In  somewhat  the  precise  area  in 
which  .  .  .  our  Mlnuteman  silos  are  located". 
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On  the  basis  of  this  estimated  threat.  It  was 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment at  two  Mlnuteman  sites. 

RATE   OF   SS-9    DEPLOYMENT 

What  has  actually  happened  since  that 
time?  The  rate  of  SS-9  deployment  has  ac- 
tually been  cut  back.  Beginning  In  August, 
1969,  no  new  construction  of  these  sites  was 
observed    until    May,     1970 — nine    months 

Ijtgi. when  about  20  new  starts  were  pub- 

llclv  reported.  This  past  winter,  however, 
the'  Defense  Department  announced  that 
construction  on  some  of  these  new  silos  may 
have  been  suspended  and  that  the  program 
had  leveled  off  below  300.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  spring  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  Soviets  are  beginning  construction  on 
several  tens  of  new  large  silos.  Even  if  one 
adds  this  new  construction  to  the  few  ad- 
ditional SS-9's  that  may  have  been  started 
since  August  1969.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Soviets  have  only  initiated  construction  on 
about  60  new  large  launchers  In  the  past  21 
months,  a  considerable  reduction  from  previ- 
ous years  and  far  below  the  rate  predicted 
by  Secretary  Laird  In  1969.  At  this  rate  of 
construction.  It  would  not  be  until  1975-76 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  have  the  420  op- 
erational missiles  to  match  Secretary  Laird's 
threat.  While  this  new  program  could  again 
accelerate  over  the  rate  of  the  last  two  years, 
It  would  be  almost  Impossible  for  the  420  to 
be  achieved  earlier  than  1974,  the  originally 
predicted  date. 

Are  there  any  specific  security  Implica- 
tions about  the  new  large  missile  construc- 
tion which  would  warrant  Increased  alarm 
and  advancing  U.S.  strategic  deployments? 
It  Is  obviously  regrettable  that  the  Soviets 
have  chosen  to  resume  deployment  of  large 
missile  launchers  after  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  of  apparent  restrcdnt  In  this  area;  how- 
ever, It  Is  not  clear  why  such  new  deploy- 
ment presents  any  Increased  threat  over  that 
which  has  been  used  for  planning  purposes 
for  many  years.  One  explanation  of  this  new 
program  Is  that  the  Russians  are  building 
harder  silos  for  their  SS-9's  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  a  counterforce  strike  by  the 
US.  MIRVed  missiles  currently  being  de- 
ployed. Such  hardening  would,  of  course,  not 
contribute  to  a  first  strike  capability  and.  If 
anything,  would  be  an  Indication  that  a 
first-strike  was  not  a  critical  Soviet  policy 
objective.  It  wovild,  however,  explain  why  no 
new  missile  has  yet  been  tested  for  these 
silos. 

Alternatively,  Senator  Jackson  had  the 
equally  reasonable  suggestion  that  this  new 
construction  Is  to  house  a  new  Soviet  missile 
which  will  be  used  to  deliver  a  future  MIRV 
capability.  In  evaluating  the  significance  of 
this  possibility  it  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  in  all  previous  estimates  of  the  Rus- 
sian threats  it  has  been  assumed  the  SS-9 
was  capable  of  delivering  any  type  of  MIRV 
system  the  Soviets  chose  to  develop.  It  has 
the  psyload  capacity  to  carry  six,  ten,  or  even 
more  MIRV's,  and  the  only  question  was 
the  accuracy  which  could  be  achieved.  The 
only  reason  for  using  3  MIRV's  In  the  1966 
calculations  was  that  the  Soviet  tests  In- 
volved three  re-entry  vehicles  and  thus  a 
three  MIRV  capability  could  be  operational 
earlier  than  a  more  numerous  MIRV  threat. 
If  this  assumption  on  the  SS-9  capability 
was  correct,  then  the  new  construction 
should  have  no  effect  one  way  or  another 
on  the  timing  of  the  MIRV  threat.  It  Is  Just 
another  form  of  the  previously  estimated 
SS-9  threat. 

H  It  was  wrong,  and  the  Soviets  are  de- 
veloping a  new  missile  system  for  their 
MIRV's,  then  the  former  estimated  dates 
were  much  too  early.  IX  they  have  to  go 
through  the  development  cycle  for  a  com- 
pletely new  mlssUe  in  order  to  have  a  true 
"IRV  capabUlty,  then  an  Initial  oper- 
ational capability  would  not  occur  at  the 
earilest  before  two  to  three  years  from  now. 
More  Importantly,  If  they  are  going  to  have 


to  construct  new  alios  for  their  MIRVed 
missiles  and  not  use  the  existing  280  SS-9 
silos,  then  the  time  at  which  they  would 
have  a  force  which  could  threaten  Minute- 
man  Is  several  more  years  away.  Even  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  50  MIRVed  missiles  per  year 
they  could  not  have  as  many  new  missiles 
operational  as  they  now  have  SS-O's,  until 
1977.  Thus  the  new  silos  could  mean  a  delay 
of  three  or  more  years  In  the  threat.  At  worst. 
the  new  missiles  are  a  slowed  continuation  of 
the  previously  estimated  large  missile  threat. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  MIRV  test  pro- 
gram Is  also  behind  that  estimated  In  1969. 
It  Is  no  longer  thought  that  the  MRV  sys- 
tem of  1968  had  a  MIRV  capability,  and  It 
was  only  in  late  fall  of  1970  that  the  Defense 
Department  announced  what  they  thought 
may  have  been  a  true  MIRV  test.  Since  this 
test  only  Involved  three  re-entry  vehicles  on 
the  S8-6,  this  development  would  not  pro- 
vide any  threat  to  Mlnuteman  until  the 
Russians  had  at  least  420  and,  realistically, 
many  more  large  missiles.  There  Is,  of  course, 
no  technical  reason  why  the  Soviets  could 
not  start  at  any  time  to  develop  a  MIRV  sys- 
tem which  deployed  six  or  even  more  In- 
dependent warheads,  but  such  a  system  could 
not  begin  to  become  operational  until  about 
two  years  after  the  flirst  tests. 

In  his  1971  Statement  to  this  Committee 
(page  46),  Secretary  Laird  says  "It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  accuracy  of  the  88-9  could 
be  substantially  improved  by  1975-76.  With 
this  improved  accuracy  the  projected  Soviet 
SS-9  mIssUe  force  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  future  survivability  of  un- 
defended Mlnuteman  sUos"".  Thus,  even 
Secretary  Laird  puts  off  the  threat  to  Mln- 
uteman to  the  1975-76  period  from  the  1974 
proposed  when  Safeguard  was  first  Justified. 
Certainly,  this  does  not  Justify  an  acceler- 
ation or  expansion  of  the  Safeguard  system 
from  the  original  two  sites  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Laird. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Safeguard  is  poorly 
designed  to  defend  Mlnuteman  and  that  the 
new  Hardslte  System  Is  under  development. 
It  would  be  better  to  withhold  all  funds  for 
Safeguard  and  concentrate  on  designing  a 
better  system.  Safeguard  is  another  example 
of  a  hastily  conceived  and  expensive  program, 
planned  without  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
threat  to  our  overall  deterrent.  If  an  agree- 
ment severely  limiting  ABM  Is  achieved  at 
SALT,  then  It  Is  also  quite  likely  that  no 
Mlnuteman  ABM  will  be  needed,  so  further 
deployment  at  this  time  of  an  unnecessary 
and  Inadequate  sjrstem  would  appear  unwise. 

MINITTEMAN   MIBVINO 

Finally,  the  Budget  calls  for  8839  million 
for  continued  procurement  of  Mlnuteman 
in  and  Mlnuteman  force  modernization.  For 
the  same  reasons  referred  to  under  the  Po- 
seidon program,  it  is  premature,  and  also 
an  extravagance,  to  be  placing  MIRV's  on 
Mlnuteman  now.  Secretary  Laird  Justified 
both  these  deployments  as  follows : 

"Should  part  of  our  missile  force  be  un- 
exi>ectedly  and  severely  degraded  by  Soviet 
preemptive  actions,  the  Increased  number  of 
warheads  provided  by  the  remaining  MIRV 
missiles  will  Insure  that  we  have  enough 
warheads  to  attack  essential  soft  urban  In- 
dustrial targets  In  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  the  MIRV  program  gives  U.S.  In- 
creased confidence  in  our  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  ABM  defenses,  even  If  j>art  of  our 
missile  forces  are  destroyed".' 

As  previously  mentioned.  Secretary  Laird 
himself  places  the  Initial  threat  to  Minute- 
man  in  the  1975-76  period,  and  the  Soviets 
even  with  the  resiunptlon  of  ABM  deploy- 
ment around  Moscow  could  not  have  a  de- 
fense requiring  MIRVs  for  penetration  even 
by  that  time.  If  some  unforeseen  danger  to 
the  entire  deterrent  arose  earlier.  It  would 
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always  be  possible  to  deploy  our  already  de- 
veloped MIRV's  before  the  threat  became  a 
reality.  Thus,  the  funds  for  Mlnuteman  Im- 
provements, as  well  as  for  the  Poseidon  con- 
version are  certainly  premature.  In  fact,  in 
the  case  of  the  Mlnuteman,  It  Is  questionable 
whether  such  Improvements  would  ever  be 
Justified,  regardless  of  how  the  threat  de- 
velops. Expenditure  of  $5  billion  to  put  three 
warheads  on  each  mIssUe  on  the  ground  that 
95%  of  them  may  be  destroyed  hardly  seems 
a  good  Investment. 

Furthermore,  by  such  unnecessary  deploy- 
ments, we  are  making  It  Impossible  to  achieve 
a  MIRV  limitation  at  SALT  and  are  fueling 
an  arms  race  which,  because  of  the  larger 
Russian  missile  prayload  capacity,  could,  In 
the  long  run,  be  a  much  greater  threat  to 
the  U.S.  than  the  U.S.  MIRV  Is  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  Is  an  example  of  a  reckless  gamble 
with  U.S.  Security. 

m.  THE  THREAT   TO    U.S.    BOMBERS 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been 
no  changes  In  the  estimated  threat  which 
would  Justify  new  strategic  bomber  deploy- 
ment. The  U.S.  is  still  maintaining  a  large 
but  slowly  decreasing  force  of  B-52  bombers 
as  the  third  component  of  the  strategic  de- 
terrent. To  reduce  their  vulnerability  on 
the  ground,  a  portion  of  these  are  kept  on 
less  than  15  minutes  alert.  In  1969.  fears 
for  even  this  alert  force  were  expressed  be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  Soviet  SLBM  force. 
While  the  most  logical  explanation  of  the 
Russian  buildup  was  simply  to  Improve  their 
deterrent  with  a  parallel  system  to  our  Po- 
laris (no  one  has  claimed  the  Polaris  Is  a 
first  strike  force).  It  Is  true  that  such  mis- 
siles. If  fired  on  a  depressed  trajectory,  could 
significantly  reduce  alert  time.  There  have 
been  no  reports  that  the  Soviets  have  ever 
actually  tested  Sub-launched  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles (SLBM's)  In  this  way.  However,  coun- 
termeasures,  such  as  deployment  of  B-52's 
to  satellite  bases  In  the  Interior  would  allevi- 
ate this  danger  If  the  threat  became  Im- 
minent, and  these  are  being  taken. 

This  danger  was  apparent  In  1969  and  has 
not  materially  changed  from  that  estimated 
at  that  time.  Although  the  Soviets  are  con- 
tinuing to  build  up  their  Y  class  submarine 
force,  the  number  of  these  submarines  Is 
largely  Irrelevant  to  the  bomber  threat.  With 
the  limited  number  of  present  SAC  bomber 
bases  and  the  vulnerability  of  aircraft  on 
the  ground,  ten  submarines  could  carry  more 
than  enough  missiles  to  largely  destroy  all 
bombers  on  the  ground.  We  have  long  esti- 
mated the  Russians  would  have  more  than 
ten  such  vessels.  The  only  new  development 
is  the  report  of  Secretary  Laird  this  year 
that  "a  loixger  range  SLBM  Is  under  develop- 
ment." Recent  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee Indicated  that  the  submarine  for  this 
missile  was  unknown.  This  missile  when  de- 
ployed could  make  It  easier  to  bring  Interior 
bases  under  attack,  but  certainly  It  has  never 
been  thought  that  any  base  would  be  out  of 
range.  The  Interior  bases  do,  however,  pro- 
vide a  potential  for  longer  warning  time. 

The  FAS  has  previously  testified  before 
Congress  on  the  need  for  the  B-1  (March  23, 
1971,  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee ) ,  so  I  shall  not  repeat  these  views 
here.  However,  suffice  It  to  say  the  B-1  Is 
not  the  answer  to  the  SLBM  threat.  Becatise 
of  its  great  cost  It  will  always  be  deployed 
in  small  numbers,  and  In  the  time  period 
when  It  could  be  available,  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  vulnerable  on  the  ground  to 
SLBM  attack.  Its  shorter  endurance.  I.e.  abil- 
ity to  remain  airborne,  than  the  B-52  will 
also  make  It  a  less  reliable  deterrent  because 
of  Its  greater  reliance  on  vulnerable  tankers 
and  the  necessity  for  It  to  return  to  base  If 
prematurely  launched. 

There  has  been  no  new  developments  In 
Soviet  air  defense  since  1969  which  would 
warrant  early  replacement  of  the  B-52'8.  In 
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fact,  recent  estimates  have  extended 
of  this  aircraft.  Therefore,   we  see 
to  press  forward  with  the  B-1  program 
may  never  be  necessary  In  Its 
and  may  be  the  wrong  way  to 
threat  does  develop. 

rv.    AIR    DETENSE    AGAINST 

Here    also    the    requirement    for 
defense  has  declined.  In  the  past 
the    Soviet    Intercontinental    bomber 
has  decreased  slightly  from  Its  already 
level.  More  Importantly,  there  have 
reports   of   any   new   truly   Intercoi 
bomber    being    under    development 
U.S.S.R.,   only    a    new   model    of   a 
range  aircraft.  Therefore,  there  would 
to  be  no  new  threat  requirement  call 
the   deployment   of   Airborne  Wa— 
Control    Systems    (AWACS).    and 
Horizon  Radar    (OTH)    against 
ginning  In   1972.  The  Federation  of 
can   Scientists  testified  on  this  sub; 
March   11   to  the  Special   Suibcommli 
Bomber  Defense  of  this  Committee 
shall  not  summarize  Its  statement  < 
date.   But   It   should   be   not««J   that, 
pointed  out  then,  even  If  tne  csoviet 
threat  Increased,  there  would  be  no 
In  building  a  bomber  defense  of 
without  a  missile  defense  of  popu 
which  the  President  has  noted  we 
way"  of  constructing. 

V.    MISSILE    GAP 

Finally,  one  has  heard  considerable 
ence  to  the  developing  "missile  gap"  a 
possibility  that  unless  the  U.S.  deploy  s 
weapons,  we  will  be  subject  to  dlpl^ 
nuclear  blackmail.  But  neither  side  can 
maU  the  other  so  long  as  each  can 
decisively  against  the  other.  We 
ago  learned  how  fallacious  It  can  be  to 
ure  this  strength  In  terms  of  numl 
size  of  missiles,  warheads  or  bombeit 
we  recognize  that  each  side  will 
ahead  In  some  categories. 

We  do  not  accept  that  there  Is  a 
favor  of  the  Soviets.  True,  the  Russl 
continuing  to  deploy  additional 
the  tr.S.  program  also  has  tremendous 
mentum.  Secretary  Laird  himself  poi   '■ 
m  this  year's  Statement  to  this 
that   between   December   30,    1970 
1971,    the    U.S.    offensive    strategic 
weapons  will  Increase  In  number  froii 
to  4,600  while  the  Soviets"  during 
period  will  only  Increase  from  1.800  tc 
This  Is  an  addition  of  600  warheads 
U.S.    as    compared    to   200    for   the 
with  the  U.S.  already  In  the  lead, 
mere,  this  rapid  U.S.  Increase  Is 
beglnnltig  of  a  vast  program  in  whlc  1 
Ing   the   next  five   years.   U.S.   mlssll  ' 
heads  proposes  to  Increase  to  more  thajn 
as  we  place  MIRV's  on  our 
and  Poseidon  missiles.  The 
these  programs  baa  been  so  great 
date  we  have  not  been  able  to  curtail 
despite    the    fact    that    the    threat 
which    they    are    being    deployed    ha^ 
delayed   many  years. 

This  cannot  be  discounted  by 
the  number  of  warheads  Is  not  as 
as  megatonnage  since  this  program 
placing   higher   yield   single    warheads 
MIRV's    has    been    endorsed    by 
Defense  authorities  becau.se  of  the 
security  they  provide.  Each  of  these 
warheads  still   has   a   yield   at   least 
times  that  of  the  explosions  which 
Hiroshima  and  Niigasakl.  In  the  early 
virtually  all  U.S.  authorities  reached  ' 
elusion  that  our  security  would  be 
by   substituting  multiple   small 
very    large    single    weapon    In    ou 
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loads,  hardened  Mlnutoman  missiles 
of  the  larger  Titans,  and  MIRV's  wit! » 


'Op.   clt..  Defense   Program  dn   tlje   1972 
Defense  Budget,  Table  2. 
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yields  In  place  of  single  large  warheads.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  in  recent  hearings  of  this  Com- 
mittee confirmed  that  he  had  also  endorsed 
this  concept.  The  Nixon  administration  with 
its  programs  has  adopted  this  approACh. 
Megatonnage  has  long  been  outdated  as  a 
critical  measure  of  relative  strength. 

Further,  it  Is  anything  but  clear  how  the 
Soviets  could  use  a  superiority  In  numbers 
of  ICBM's  to  exert  political  pressure  unless 
we  talk  ourselves  into  such  a  position.  State- 
ments that  the  Russians  might  threaten  to 
take  Alaska  are  not  only  laughable  but  irre- 
sponsible. As  long  as  we  maintain  a  strong 
deterrent,  threats  of  nuclear  war  have  no 
substance.  As  sane  men  we  must  learn  to 
live  in  a  world  of  mutual  deterrence.  Sec- 
retary Laird's  third  sufficiency  criterion: 
"Preventing  the  Soviet  Union  from  gaining 
the  ability  to  cause  considerably  greater  ur- 
ban/industrial destruction  than  the  U.S. 
could  Inflict  on  the  Soviets  In  a  nuclear  war" 
is.  in  a  world  where  both  sides  can  kill  tens 
of  millions  of  each  other's  populations,  only 
an  excuse  for  an  unlimited  arms  race,  un- 
limited military  budgets,  and  Increased  risk 
of  nuclear  catastrophe.  This  objective  can- 
not be  reached  for  all  war  scenarios  because, 
for  example,  the  population  destroyed  by  a 
strategic  attack  will  vary  depending  on 
whether  the  attack  is  a  first  or  second  string. 
The  procurement  of  the  tjrpes  and  numbers 
of  weapons  needed  to  produce  equivalent 
destruction  in  a  U.S.  second  strike  to  that 
produced  in  any  Soviet  first  strike  would  es- 
calate the  arms  race  astronomically. 

VI.    PROGRAM    AND    BUDGET    RECOMMENDATION 

Based  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  it 
Is  our  opinion  that  the  proposed  Strategic 
Forces  Program  should  be  modified  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  R  &  D  on  ULM's  should  be  continued 
with  only  that  funding  necessary  to  con- 
tinue, on  a  broad  front,  trade-off  and  design 
studies  which  do  not  commit  funds  to  any 
future  hardware  programs. 

2.  The  further  deployment  of  MIRV's  for 
Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
modernization  should  be  held  In  abeyance 
with  a  saving  of  about  $1.6  billion  In  FY  '72. 

3.  The  development  of  the  B-1  should  be 
restricted  to  design  studies  and  these  should 
be  conducted  on  a  variety  of  bomber  sys- 
tems without  commltmert  to  build  test  air- 
craft; the  funds  should  be  appropriately  cur- 
tailed from  the  $370  million  requested. 

4.  The  Safeguard  ABM  deplojTnent  should 
be  halted  and  ABM  fimds  limited  to  those 
required  for  Prototype  Development  of  Hard- 
Site  Defense  and  research  on  advanced  sys- 
tems. This  would  save  about  $1.2  billion  in 
FY  '72  fxinds. 

5.  The  further  research  on  advanced  MERV 
guidance  systems  for  Improved  accuracy 
should  be  halted  by  reducing  the  $87  million 
proposed  for  ABRES. 

6.  The  AWACS  program  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

Vn.    SUMMARY 

An  analysis  of  the  anticipated  Soviet  threat 
based  on  statements  by  DOD  officials  pro- 
vides no  basis  for  Increasing  U.S.  strategic 
weapons  programs  at  this  time.  In  essen- 
tially all  cases  the  threat  to  the  U.S.  deter- 
rent Is  lese  than  was  estimated  in  1969,  and 
the  U.S.  already  has  programs  In  being,  or 
available  for  rapid  deployment  if  required, 
which  can  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  se- 
cure deterrent  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Soviet  ABM  threat  to  our  deterrent  Is 
far  behind  estimates  when  the  U.S.  set  pre- 
sent schedules  for  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
m  deployments.  Similary  the  Soviet  large 
ICBM-MIRV  threat  to  Mlnuteman  is  lagging 
behind  that  predicted  when  Safeguard  was 
first  Justified.  By  reducing  proposed  FY  '72 
programs,  significant  savings  in  funds  can 
he  effected  while  providing  opportunities  for 
Improved  future  U.S.  security  through  arms 
control.  We  should  not  again  fall  into  the 


trap    of    perennial    compulsive    reaction  to 
tlmeworn  exaggerated  threats. 


5.  1794.  TO  PROVIDE  A  VIABLE  AL- 
TERNATIVE TO  THE  NATION'S 
RELIANCE  ON  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  on  May 

6.  1971, 1  introduced  S.  1794,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $4  million 
to  establish  pilot  field  projects  for  re- 
search on  a  variety  of  crops  to  control 
agricultural  and  forest  pests  by  inte- 
grated biological-cultural  methods. 

This  legislation  provides  the  frame- 
work for  a  desperately-needed  alterna- 
tive to  this  Nation's  rigid  reliance  on  the 
massive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  chem- 
icals to  control  agricultural  and  forest 
pests. 

The  evidence  is  abundant  that  with  the 
single  strategy  of  chemical  control  we 
not  only  have  saturated  the  environ- 
ment with  deadly  poisons  that  endanger 
a  wide  spectrum  of  living  organisms,  in- 
cluding man  himself,  but  that  we  have 
begun  to  disrupt  seriously  the  economic 
stability  of  the  farming  community  with 
disaster  approaching  if  we  continue  on 
our  present  course. 

The  environmental  damage  and  hu- 
mtin  health  hazards  posed  by  persistent 
j)estlcides  contanfiinatlon  is  quite  clear. 

The  peregrine  falcon  is  extinct  as  a 
breeding  species  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  is  so  suppressed  west  of  the 
Rockies  that  it  borders  on  extinction.  The 
bald  eagle,  osprey,  brown  pelican  and 
numerous  other  species  of  carnivorous 
birds  have  shown  substantial  reproduc- 
tive failure  as  a  result  of  contamination 
by  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  The  in- 
creasing concentration  of  persistent  pes- 
ticides in  the  environment  threatens  the 
survival  of  fresh  water  and  ocean  fish- 
eries. 

The  hazards  of  genetic  toxicity  due  to 
pesticide  residues  clearly  is  implied  by 
findings  in  experimental  smimals.  Even 
the  human  species  carries  an  average  of 
10  parts  per  million  of  the  residues,  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  level  allowed  for 
most  foods  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
harmful  effects  of  pesticides  on  farm- 
workers has  become  a  major  concern— 
and  a  legitimate  one — of  farmworker 
leader  Caesar  Chavez. 

The  evidence  is  accumulating  rapidly 
that  chemical  pesticides  have  failed  in 
controlling  agricultural  and  forest  pests. 
This  is  dramatically  evident  in  Texas, 
where  producers  of  cotton  and  various 
other  crops  have  become  so  alarmed  over 
the  invasion  of  pests — despite  massive 
chemical  treatments— that  emergency 
meetings  are  being  convened  to  discuss 
the  problem  and  to  seek  solutions.  They 
have  seen  their  profit  margins  reduced 
to  a  point  where  the  break-even  thresh- 
hold  is  perilously  close. 

In  California,  many  cotton  farmers 
have  seen  their  cost  of  chemical  control 
double  In  20  years. 

In  northeastern  Mexico,  some  fanners 
have  abandoned  their  cotton  fields  be- 
cause production  no  longer  was  profit- 
able In  the  face  of  massive  tobacco  dub- 
worm  infestations. 

In  regions  where  citrus,  soybean,  al- 
falfa, stone-fruit,  and  forest  crops  are 
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produced,  pests  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  pesticides  decreasing  in  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  sin- 
gle strategy  of  chemical  pest  control  has 
been  an  agricultural,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental failure.  And  the  deficits  can 
only  accrue  by  perpetuating  that  failure. 

The  use  of  broad -spectrum  chemicals 
was  doomed  from  the  start  because  it 
ignored  the  phenomenon  of  genetic  di- 
versity— that  remarkable  ability  of  in- 
sects to  continually  evolve  and  develop 
resistant  strains  capable  of  withstanding 
even  heavy  dosages  of  toxic  chemicals. 

Moreover,  the  saturation  of  fields  with 
chemicals  have  destroyed  non-target 
beneficial  organisms  that,  in  a  balanced 
environment,  are  predators  and  parasites 
of  pest  species.  With  their  predators  and 
parasites  out  of  the  way,  the  pest  Insects 
are  winning  the  chemical  war  by  develop- 
ing resistance. 

There  is  a  compelling  and  urgent  need 
to  reconsider  our  approach  to  chemical 
pest  *  "^trol  by  recognizing  very  basic 
ecological  principles.  That  is.  each  inte- 
gral part  of  the  natural  system  survives 
in  balance  with — not  at  the  expense  of — 
the  other  parts.  Chemical  control  sought 
to  eradicate  pests  from  vast  segments  of 
the  natural  system.  But  it  succeeded  only 
in  creating  a  more  favorable  environment 
for  the  pests  by  suppressing  and  destroy- 
ing their  natural  enemies. 

Entomologists,  ecologlsts  and  biologists, 
along  with  a  good  many  others,  have  been 
warning  us  for  some  time  of  the  folly  of 
single-strategy  chemical  pest  control. 
But  we  were  so  mesmerized  by  the  appa- 
rent magic  and  eflBcacy  of  the  chemical 
approach  that  we  refused  to  listen. 

The  Ecological  Society  of  America  said 
in  Bio-Science  last  year  that: 

Much  of  the  basic  Information  already 
known  to  science  Is  not  finding  Its  way  Into 
the  decision-making  process. 

This  is  tragically  true  In  the  case  of 
pest  control.  There  are  practical,  viable 
alternatives  to  pesticides,  and  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  alternatives  al- 
ready is  basic  to  scientists. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  put  that 
knowledge  to  work.  It  establishes  pilot 
programs  for  the  purposes  of  testing  and 
demonstrating  methods  of  integrated 
pest  control  that  will  protect  the  environ- 
ment, protect  human  health,  maintain 
and  actually  improve  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  agricultural  industry,  pro- 
vide relief  for  those  elements  in  the 
economy  that  have  suffered  needlessly 
because  of  pesticides,  and  to  enhance  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  agricultural 
production. 

Integrated  biological-cultural  control 
of  pests,  the  method  that  will  be  demon- 
strated in  the  pilot  programs,  is  carried 
out  with  nature  primarily  by  utilizing 
beneficial  insects  that  are  predators  and 
parasites  of  harmful  insects,  but  In 
proper  balance  so  that  the  latter  are 
maintained  in  populations  below  the 
economically-disruptive  level. 

This  method  of  integrated  pest  control 
lias  been  successfully  demonstrated  on 
several  occasions  and  currently  Is  being 
successfully  practiced  on  some  crops. 
Those  farmers  who  have  had  experience 
with  this  method  state  that  their  fields 


produce  high,  top-quality  yields,  along 
with  increased  profits  because  of  the 
reduced  cost  of  pesticides. 

The  failure  of  pesticides  is  borne  out 
by  the  history  of  chemical  warfare 
against  insects  in  this  coimtry.  When 
DDT  emerged  as  one  of  World  War  II's 
most  celebrated  heroes  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  the  "cure-all"  chemical  was 
sprayed  the  world  over,  many  claimed 
victory  over  pestilance  and  disease.  Early 
results  were  spectacular,  indeed.  But  the 
resistance  of  insects  soon  became  a  sub- 
stantial factor  and  different  pesticides 
had  to  be  developed. 

Today,  more  than  300  pesticides  are 
mixed  in  over  10,000  formulations.  And 
they  are  destined  to  become  obsolete — or 
economically  unfeasible — as  insects  con- 
tinue to  develop  resistance. 

Insects  that  once  were  minor  pests 
have  been  elevated  to  major  pest  status 
through  chemical  destruction  of  their 
natural  enemies  and  through  their  own 
success  in  resisting  the  same  chemicals. 
This  has  been  dramatically  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  budworm  In 
Southwest  cotton,  an  insect  which  has 
become  a  serious  pest  because  its  natural 
enemies — such  as  the  lacewing  fiy  and 
numerous  kinds  of  spiders — have  been 
suppressed  while  it  has  developed  resist- 
ance to  all  chemicals  that  have  been  used 
against  it. 

Despite  wholesale  applications  of 
chemicals,  there  are  more  insect  pests 
today  than  ever  before,  and  over  200  of 
these  pests  are  resistant  to  chemical 
control  to  some  degree. 

As  Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch,  a  dis- 
tinguished entomologist  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  has  said:  "The 
insects  are  beating  us." 

Unfortunately,  the  chemical  industry 
has  exploited  the  phenomonen  of  insect 
resistance  by  developing  more  and  more 
chemical  formulations  and  arming  its 
salesmen  with  the  necessary  ingredients 
to  sell  those  chemicals — not  to  control 
pests  on  a  .scientifically-sound  basis.  The 
industry  is  perpetuating  the  failure,  and 
perpetuating  itself  as  a  costly  burden  on 
society. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  was  correct  when  he  said  in 
1969: 

Those  groups  advocating  more  stringent 
environmental  controls  are  genuine  In  their 
alarms.  But  we  must  be  certain  that  their 
concern  is  balanced  with  the  efforts  of  our 
farmers  and  producers  In  the  attempt  to 
protect  and  expand  our  food  supply. 

I  agree.  We  must  assure  a  continuing, 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber.  But  in 
the  case  of  pest  control  we  are  utilizing 
techniques  that  are  suppressing  our 
agricultural  capabllties,  not  enhancing 
them.  Our  experience  with  pesticides 
serves  to  support  the  argument  that  a 
healthy  environment  not  only  is  requisite 
to  assure  an  adequate  food  supply  but 
also  to  assure  a  stable  economy. 

We  need  only  to  review  the  literature 
for  shocking  examples  of  how  reliance  on 
chemicals  for  pest  control  has  imoeriled 
our  agricultuial  capabilities,  burdened 
our  agricultural  economy  and  endangered 
our  environment  to  such  an  extent  that 
change  is  urgently  needed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 


Dr.  Ray  P.  Smith,  an  entomologist  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
whose  expeitise  is  widely  recognized,  has 
pointed  out  the  problem  of  lygus  bugs  in 
cotton.  Dr.  Smith  says  that  when  a 
farmer  treats  with  pesticides  for  lygus 
bug  control  in  early  season  he  not  only 
kills  the  lygus  bugs  but  he  also  eliminates 
the  beneficial  natural  enemies  of  such 
other  pests  as  the  boUworm,  cabbage 
looper,  spider  mite  and  beet  army  worm. 
Outbreaks  of  the  latter  pests  require 
additional  chemical  treatments,  and  over 
the  years  several  have  developed  strong 
resistance  to  pesticides. 

In  the  presence  of  heavy  pesticide 
treatments.  Dr.  Smith  explains,  the 
parasites  and  predators  have  no  chance 
to  recover.  The  cotton  farmer  thus  be- 
comes "hooked"  onto  a  costly  pesticides 
treadmill.  Dr.  Smith  has  reported  that 
the  costs  of  chemical  control  in  cotton 
have  now  risen  to  the  level  where,  to- 
gether with  other  economic  factors.  It  is 
no  lorger  profitable  for  some  growers  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  grow  cotton — 
or  even  to  continue  farming. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Adkisson,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  entomology  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
in  a  letter  to  my  office,  told  of  a  critical 
insect  problem  in  grain  sorghum.  Dr. 
Adkisson  said  the  estimated  cost  of  in- 
secticides used  on  this  crop  in  Texas 
High  Plains  has  increased  from  $100,000 
in  1967  to  $14  million  in  1970  on  essen- 
tially the  same  acreage. 

Target  of  the  assault  is  a  new  biologi- 
cal strain  of  the  greenbug  which  as 
adapted  to  the  grain  sorghum  crop,  about 
3.5  million  acres  of  which  Is  grown  in 
Texas  and  millions  of  acres  In  other 
States  where  the  greenbug  also  Is  a  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  High  Plains,  Dr.  Adkisson  re- 
ported, cotton  has  been  growing  In  the 
same  area  as  grain  sorghum.  His  studies 
indicate  the  grain  sorghum  fields  were 
a  reservoir  of  a  number  of  predator  and 
parasite  species  that  attached  cotton 
pests.  But  the  chemical  treatment  on  the 
sorghum  destroyed  the  predators  and 
parasites  and  serious  outbreaks  of  pests 
now  are  occurring  in  the  cotton.  In  addi- 
tion, aerial  drift  of  pesticides  from  the 
sorghum  fields  to  the  cotton  fields  has 
severely  diminished  the  populations  of 
natural  enemies  of  the  cotton  pests. 

Dr.  Adkisson  said  the  cotton  crop  In 
the  High  Plains  once  was  essentially  free 
of  pest  populations.  Now,  however,  he 
said  the  cotton  is  coming  tmder  intensive 
pesticidal  treatment. 

Dr.  Adkisson  also  reports  that  In 
northeastern  Mexico  the  tobacco  bud- 
worm  In  cotton  has  become  so  resistant 
to  chemicals  that  a  substantial  number 
of  farmers  have  abandoned  their  fields. 
Cotton  production  In  the  Matamoros- 
Reynosa  area  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  declined  from  710,715  acres  In 
I960  to  approximately  1,200  acres  in  1970. 
primarily  because  of  tobacco  budworm 
Infestation. 

Many  nearby  cotton  fields  In  Texas 
last  year  recorded  the  lowest  yield  In  25 
years.  Some  have  treated  their  fields  with 
pesticides  up  to  18  times  in  a  single 
season,  causing  profit  margins  to  shrink 
nearer  the  point  of  zero  return. 
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Citrus  crops  in  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  California  have  begun  to  reveal  the 
disruptive  effects  of  chemical  pest  con- 
trol. Dr.  Paul  DeBach,  an  entomilogist 
at  the  University  of  California  at  River- 
side who  has  devoted  many  years  |to  es- 
tablishing biological  control  on  a  World- 
wide basis,  has  reported  that  cheiucals 
applied  on  citrus  crops  have  caused  mas- 
sive upsets  in  the  natural  ecosysteiji  and 
have  created  a  serious  new  pest  prob- 
lem— most  notably  the  brown  soft  scale 
in  Texas  and  the  citrus  red  mite  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Alfalfa,  one  of  the  world's  most  valu- 
able forage  crops,  is  produced  on  2  >  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  United  States.  This 
makes  it  the  fourth  largest  crop,  in  acre- 
age, in  the  country.  Its  importance ,  bio- 
logically, is  that  it  is  prime  habit  it  for 
beneficial  insects  that,  in  a  bal  inced 
ecosystem,  are  extremely  valuable  nat- 
ural enemies  of  pests  not  only  on  a  If  alf  a 
but  on  many  other  nearby  crops. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Armbrust,  an  entjmol- 
ogist  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey,  has  estimated  that  4  n  illion 
pounds  of  pesticides  are  applied  ( n  al- 
falfa annually.  He  adds: 

Presently  recommended  pesticides  have 
disadvantages  such  as  potential  air.  s<  11  and 
water  contamination,  potential  residues 
which  may  contaminate  milk,  meat  anc  other 
food  and  potentially  upsetting  natural  con- 
trol factors. 

Dr.  Armbrust  states  that  pest  i  esist- 
ance  to  chemicals  already  has  become  a 
factor  on  alfalfa  crops,  with  indiciitions 
that  widespread  pea  aphid  pest  outl  reaks 
in  Western  States  in  1969,  lncrease<  pop- 
ulations of  the  meadow  spittlebug  i:  est  in 
eastern  and  midwestem  regions  in  i  ecent 
years,  and  a  developing  leaf  mine;-  pest 
problem  in  New  York  may  be  a  in  iirect 
result  from  intensive  spraying.  1  More- 
over, Dr.  Armbrust  states  that  ajlfalfa 
pesticide  treatment  has  been  reduoed  by 
experimental  field  integrated  biological- 
cultural  control  programs,  includir  g  the 
breeding  of  plants  that  are  partial  y  re- 
sistant to  native  pests. 

Total  acreage  devoted  to  soybear  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased from  27,857,000  in  1962  o  an 
estimated  46,483.000  for  1971.  Mu;h  of 
the  production  of  this  valuable,  pr<  tein- 
rlch  crop  has  moved  from  the  Miqwest, 
where  it  was  relatively  free  of  bisect 
pests,  to  several  Southern  States  where 
pests  are  a  factor.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  and  Georgia  have,  las  a 
region,  increased  soybean  production  by 
127  percent  in  just  9  years.  I 

Dr.  L.  D.  Newsom.  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  entomology  at  Louisiana  State 
University  at  Baton  Rouge,  has  reported 
that: 

Control  of  soybean  i>e8t8  U  on  the  tlireeh- 
old  of  developing  along  the  same  dlsaftrouB 
path  that  evolved  for  control  of  cottdn  In- 
sects. 

Dr.  Newsom  has  observed  that  soybean 
crops  In  the  giilf  coast  and  Souta  At- 
lantic States  are  treated  more  heavily 
with  pesticides  than  crops  in  bther 
areas — and  that  the  sprayed  crops  tiver- 
age  16  percent  less  In  production  j  as  a 
result.  Dr.  Newsom  warns  that  a  s^ous 
economic   disruption    to   soybean   pro- 


ducers is  not  far  away,  and  he  adds  that 
biological-cultural  control  of  the  crop 
is  required  to  avert  the  disruption. 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  fruits  and 
nuts  in  the  United  States  reached  2,822,- 
600  acres  in  1966,  with  the  value  of  the 
crop  placed  at  $551,094,000.  That  same 
year,  80  percent  of  the  acreage  was 
sprayed  with  15,806,000  pounds  of  insec- 
ticides, at  a  cost  of  $112.9  million. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Caltagirone,  associate  en- 
tomologist at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  said  the  insecticides  applied 
on  stone-fnuts  and  nuts  sought  to  con- 
trol such  key  pests  as  the  codling  moth — 
responsible  for  wormy  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  and  other  fruits — the  twig  borer 
and  oriental  fruit  moth — which  attack 
peaches,  apricots,  and  prunes — the  plima 
curculio — a  pest  in  the  eastern  United 
States  which  attacks  apples  and 
peaches — and  the  apple  maggot — a  pest 
of  apples  in  eastern  United  States. 

In  a  letter  to  my  office.  Dr.  Caltagirone 
said: 

In  general,  (stone-fruit)  pests  have  been 
dealt  with  as  if  they  were  isolated  problems; 
the  complexities  and  dynamism  of  orchard 
ecosystems  were  totally  Ignored.  This  myopic 
approach  resulted  In  more  difficult  problems 
which  In  turn  were  approached  again  In  the 
same  fashion:  more  toxic&nts  to  control  the 
new  problems.  So  the  growers  found  them- 
selves caught  in  a  p>estlcide  treadmill. 

Dr.  Caltagirone  stated  that  the  prob- 
lem with  reliance  on  chemicals  to  con- 
trol fruit  and  nut  pests  is  that  it  has 
caused  resurgence  of  the  target  pest,  de- 
velopment of  resistance  to  toxicants,  and 
rise  to  pest  status  of  species  that  previ- 
ously had  no  economic  importance.  An 
example,  he  said,  is  the  tetranychid  mites. 
As  a  group  these  pests  were  of  minor 
importance  some  30  years  ago.  Now  they 
are  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  plague  the  fruit  industry  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  temperate 
and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world. 

Mites,  Dr.  Caltagirone  said,  rose  to 
major  pest  status  because  of  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  insecticides  against  key  pests. 

There  has  been  some  experience  with 
integrated  biological-cultural  control  on 
fruit  and  nut  crops.  Dr.  Caltagirone  said 
that  an  integrated  control  program  oould 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  insecticides  on 
those  crops  by  about  40  percent,  resulting 
in  a  direct  savings  to  producers  of  $33 
million. 

The  pine  bark  beetle,  the  mountain 
pine  beetle,  the  spruce  budworm  and 
other  pests  have  infested  forests  that  are 
needed  to  fulfill  a  skyrocketing  demand 
for  timber  and  a  burgeoning  demand  for 
recreational  areas.  Dr.  W.  K  Waters  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  pointed  out 
that  gains  in  growth  rate,  wood  quality 
and  other  desirable  characteristics  have 
been  wiped  out  by  a  single  pest. 

Tree  improvement  research  is  a  long- 
term  effort,  and  Dr.  Waters  has  warned: 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  of 
Ignoring  or  second-rating  pest  resistance  to 
chemicals. 

There  already  are  instances  of  forest 
pest-resistance  buildup.  And  if  there  is 
total  reliance  on  the  single  approach  of 
chemicals  to  control  these  pests,  the  re- 
sistance factor  could  impede  seriously 
our  forest  conservation  efforts. 

The  economic   problem   with  single- 


strategy  chemical  pest  control  is  not  lim- 
ited to  agricultural  and  forest  crops. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  are  the 
seizure  of  Coho  salmon  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan processors  and,  more  recently,  the 
removal  from  the  market  of  Lake  Michi- 
gsm  fish  chubs.  The  reason  for  the  sei- 
zures is  the  high  degree  of  DDT  residues 
in  the  fish.  If  we  continue  to  contami- 
nate the  country's  fisheries  with  chemi- 
cals and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  forced  to  remove  more  and  more 
fish  from  the  market  because  of  residue 
buildup,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  thousands  of  persons 
without  jobs  and  the  disintergration  of  a 
multimillion-dollar  industry. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  cranberry 
growers  and  dairymen  whose  products 
were  removed  from  the  market  because 
of  pesticide  contamination.  Honeybee  op- 
erators have  been  driven  out  of  business 
when  entire  apiaries  were  severely  dam- 
aged, if  not  destroyed,  by  pesticides.  The 
problem  with  honeybee  damage  has  be- 
come so  acute  that  a  special  pesticide  in- 
demnification program  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Furthermore,  because  the  use  of  chem- 
icals is  under  the  direction  of  an  indus- 
try whose  special  interest  is  to  sell  pesti- 
cides we  have  left  the  farmer  to  rely  on 
the  advice  of  chemical  salesmen— not 
qualified  scientists — for  what  chemicals 
to  apply,  how  much  and  when.  Dr.  Smith 
has  said  that  each  year  numerous  farm- 
ers suffer  serious  financial  losses  because 
of  misguided  or  imguided  chemical 
usage. 

The  industry's  salesmen,  who  need  not 
comply  with  standards  of  competency 
established  outside  the  industry,  serve  as 
prescribers  of  potent  chemicals  with  the 
quality  of  their  work  measured  in  sales 
performance. 

By  that  measure  alone,  the  salesmen 
have  done  a  commendable  job.  In  1945, 
33  million  pounds  of  DDT  were  dusted 
throughout  the  world,  and  by  1951  that 
figm-e  had  more  than  tripled  to  106  mil- 
lion pounds.  Insect  resistance  became  a 
factor,  and  the  industry  responded  with 
more  and  more  chemical  formulations. 

Today  more  than  1  billion  pounds 
of  pesticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  ro- 
denticides  and  fumigants  are  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States.  This  al- 
ready is  5  pounds  for  very  American 
man,  woman  and  child.  But  projections 
are  that  by  1985  this  figure  of  1  billion 
pounds  will  increase  sixfold. 

The  entire  system  of  chemical  use  lacks 
controls  to  such  a  degree  that  even  a 
packinghouse  inspector  can  establish 
criteria  for  application. 

Dr.  DeBach  has  pointed  out  that  an 
overzealous  inspector  may  consider  the 
California  red  scale  to  be  a  pest  of  citrus 
if  merely  a  single  scale  is  present  per 
fruit.  He  said  that  such  a  low  infesta- 
tion is  harmless  to  the  tree,  to  fruit  pro- 
duction and  to  quality.  Yet,  he  adds,  its 
imposition  as  an  arbitrary  goal  may  force 
growers  to  excessive  use  of  sprays. 

The  integrated  biological-cultural  ap- 
proach to  pest  control  has  worked,  and 
is  working.  Mr.  Everett  Dletrick,  for  ex- 
ample, operates  an  insectary  at  River- 
side, Calif.,  and  has  been  providing 
an  insect  management  service  to  farmers 
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in  the  CoacheUa  VaUey  for  11  years.  Let- 
ters to  my  office  from  farmers  served  by 
Mr  Dietrick  attest  that  their  crops  are 
of  high  quality  and  quantity,  and  their 
nroflt  margins  considerably  better  than 
those  in  the  same  area  who  continue  to 
use  sprays  on  the  same  type  of  crops. 

In  Japan,  ladybugs  and  other  natural 
enemies  of  insect  pests  are  being  mass- 
bred  in  an  attempt  to  seek  an  alterna- 
tive to  chemicals  to  control  agricultural 
pests  in  that  country.  Claremont,  Calif., 
recently  purchased  180,000  ladybugs  to 
control  an  infestation  of  aphid  pests  in 
the  city's  trees. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
developed  a  nimiber  of  programs  in  bio- 
logical controls,  only  to  be  thwarted  from 
full  utilization  of  the  science  by  lack  of 
funds.  A  number  of  farmers  and  ento- 
mologists throughout  the  coimtry  are 
turning  to  biological  controls,  but  the 
effort  suffers  from  inadequate  funding 
and  lack  of  effective  leadership. 

This  legislation  is  a  beginning  in  pro- 
viding both  the  fimds  and  the  leadership 
for  this  effort.  The  legislation  calls  for 
$2  million  to  fund  the  first  year  of  what 
must  be  at  least  a  5-year  pilot  field- 
research  program  in  integrated  biolog- 
ical-cultural pest  control,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  In 
addition,  it  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $2  million  to  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  to  expand  its  funda- 
mental research  in  integrated  biological - 
cultural  pest  control  principles  to  assure 
long-term  success. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  and 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  suggest 
that  pilot  programs  on  biological-cultural 
pest  control  should  be  conducted  imme- 
diately on  cotton — where  40  to  50  percent 
of  aU  pesticides  are  used — citrus,  soy- 
bean, alfalfa,  stone-fruit,  and  forest 
crops. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  pesticides 
still  will  be  used  in  an  integrated  pro- 
gram, but  their  application  will  be  car- 
ried out  imder  carefully  controlled  super- 
vision by  qualified  experts.  Overall  the 
reliance  on  pesticides  can  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. 

The  expenditure  of  $4  million  as  a  first- 
year  effort  is  trifling  when  we  consider 
the  massive  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  program,  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture and  for  generations  to  come.  In- 
deed, $4  million  is  only  15  percent  of  the 
estimated  amount  spent  by  chemical 
companies  on  promotion  of  chemicals  in 
Cahfomia  alone  in  a  single  year. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  it  is  worth  while  calling  at- 
tention to  the  freeze  imposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  a  modest  amoimt  of 
money  that  was  to  be  used  for  research 
of  nonchemical  pest  control.  The  need 
for  such  research  is  urgent,  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  administration  release 
the  $1  million  for  nonchemical  pest  con- 
trol that  was  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  adminis- 
tration's rhetoric  on  the  need  for  envi- 
ronmental improvement  and  its  imposi- 
tion of  a  freeze  on  appropriated  fimds 
that  would  serve  to  promote  a  quality 
environment.  Such  action  indicates  that 
the  administration's  budget  managers 
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are  insensitive  to  a  critical  environmen- 
tal problem. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  provide  rational  con- 
trols over  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
pesticides  along  the  lines  provided  in  S. 
660 — the  National  Pesticide  Control  and 
Protection  Act — that  I  introduced  on 
February  9  of  this  year.  Such  controls 
are  necessary  to  assure  proper  use  of 
pesticides  that  would  continue  to  be  used 
in  an  integrated  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduced  on  May  6 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  together 
with  the  excellent  article,  "The  Insects 
Are  Beating  Us,"  by  Dr.  van  den  Bosch. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  next  printing  of  S. 
1794  the  following  cosponsors  be  added 
with  the  eight  Senators  who  already  are 
cosponsors:  Senators  Randolph,  Spark- 
BIAN,  Ervin,  Dominick,  Ttjnney,  Httm- 
PHREY,  Stevenson,  Mondale,  Proxmire, 
Pell,  and  Hansen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  1794 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o)  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out,  through  the  Agrlcxiltural 
Research  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pilot  field-research  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  (1)  developing  and  testing  the 
control  of  agricultural  and  forest  pests  by 
the  employment  of  Integrated  biological- 
cultural  methods,  (2)  determining  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  consequences  of 
predicting  and  modifying  agrictiltural  and 
forest  pest  populations  through  utilization 
of  multldlscipllnary  and  integrated  biologi- 
cal-cultural methods,  and  (3)  developing 
methods  of  collecting,  handling,  and  Inter- 
preting data  obtained  from  such  field  re- 
search. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  any  losses  sustained  by  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  research  authorized  under  this 
Act  being  conducted  on  their  lands,  crops, 
or  livestock. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUtiire 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  and  such  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  and  such 
sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  piirpose 
of  expanding  Its  fundamental  research  on 
Integrated  biological-cultural  principles  and 
techniques  to  control  agrlcultxiral  and  for- 
est pests. 

The  Insects  Are  Beatikg  Us 
(By  Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch,  professor  of 
entomology  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  chairman  of  the  division  of 
biological  control  at  the  University's  OiU 
Tract  in  Albany.  This  article,  published  in 
the  April,  1970,  edition  of  California 
Monthly,  Is  adapted  from  a  version  appear- 
ing in  The  Pesticide  Workbook,  published 
by  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public 
Information  for  the  national  Environ- 
mental Teach-in) 

If  there  is  a  group  of  animals  that  has  met 
the  competitive  challenge  of  man  and  held  its 
own.  It  Is  the  Insecta.  Abundance,  diversity. 


and  adaptability  are  the  key  characteristics 
which  have  helped  Insects  to  stand  up  to 
their  cleverer  competitor.  And  quite  iron- 
ically, man,  the  thinking  animal,  has  actually 
played  Into  his  enemy's  strength  by  relying 
overwhelmingly  on  a  single  combat  tech- 
nique— chemical  control. 

The  considerable  failure  of  the  chemical 
control  technique  Is  Ignored  by  some  who 
point  only  to  increased  crop  yields  and  de- 
creased Incidence  of  insect-borne  disease  as 
evidence  of  success.  But  these  plusses  must 
be  balanced  by  sobering  realities.  Today  more 
Insect  species  are  pests  than  ever  before, 
over  200  of  these  pests  have  developed  resist- 
ance to  chemicals,  costs  of  pest  control  have 
Increased  strikingly,  and  pesticides  have  pol- 
luted the  biosphere. 

In  balance,  then,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  chemical  control  technique  has  been 
considerably  less  than  a  full-blown  success. 
Most  modem  insecticides  are  ecologically 
crude.  This  largely  stems  from  their  having 
been  synthesized  at  the  behest  of  managera 
and  salee  executives  of  chemical  companies. 
These  are  people  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  ecological  principle*.  They  know  how  to 
synthesize  and  merchandise  insecticides,  but 
have  no  real  appreciation  of  the  materials' 
ecological  Impact.  Thus,  toxlcologlcal,  effi- 
cacy, marketing,  and  safety  considerations 
have  been  the  fundamental  criteria  applied 
to  the  development  of  insecticides.  But  there 
has  been  very  little  ecological  Input.  As  a 
result,  when  applied  the  materials  often  have 
had  devastating  ecological  Impact,  and  they 
have  created  staggering  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

The  weU -documented  case  of  DDT  Is 
cause  enough  for  concern,  but  it  hardly  re- 
fiects  the  full  magnitude  of  the  insecticide 
problem.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  organochlorlnee  (DDT  and  rela- 
tives) have  passed  their  zenith,  since  legal 
restrictions  on  their  use  and  public  pres- 
sures agalrLst  them  are  forcing  their  replace- 
ment by  more  ephemeral  materials.  But  in 
a  ntunber  of  ways  the  replacement  materials 
pose  even  greater  problems  than  those  cre- 
ated by  the  organochlorines.  Many  of  the 
DDT  substitutes  are  organophosphates  which 
are  extremity  toxic  to  mammals  and  a  broad 
spectrum  of  lower  animals,  including  insects. 
A  disturbing  pattern  of  use  has  come  to 
characterize  these  materials.  They  are  being 
used  repetitively  and  their  use  frequently 
aggravates  pest  problems.  There  are  three 
basic  reasons  for  this:  1)  the  materials  are 
characteristically  short-lived,  and  must  often 
be  used  repeatedly  against  given  pest  In- 
festations, 2)  their  severe  impact  on  insect 
natural  enemies,  and  the  resultant  elimina- 
tion of  these  forms  of  life  from  treated  areas, 
frequently  permits  rapid  resurgence  of  the 
target  pests  and  outbreaks  of  previously  in- 
nocuous species,  3)  the  wide  scale  and  repe- 
titious use  of  the  materials  has  hastened 
evolution  of  insect  pest  ptopulations  resistant 
to  them. 

These  three  factors  and  the  essentially 
unilateral  way  in  which  the  materials  are 
frequently  used  have  contributed  to  an  ex- 
panding worldwide  pesticide  treadmill.  This 
in  turn  Is  reflected  in  a  proliferation  of  pest 
problems,  increased  hazards  to  humans  and 
lower  animals  and  finally  In  splrallng  pest 
control  costs.  This  might  be  likened  to  drug 
addiction  In  man. 

The  chemical  pest  control  situation  Is 
bordering  on  the  chaotic,  and  It  has  been 
largely  brought  about  by  the  very  materials 
that  were  developed  to  give  efficient  control. 
Quite  obviously  there  is  a  need  for  pesti- 
cides with  different  characteristics — that  Is, 
ecological  selectivity.  But  this  will  not  come 
about  until  ecologlsts  and  ecological  criteria 
are  included  In  Insecticide  development. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  Inherent  eco- 
loglcEil  shortcomings  of  the  modern  Insecti- 
cides have  increasingly  contributed  to  en- 
vironmental disruption  and  to  poUutlon.  This 
in  Itself  Is  serious,  but  the  problem  goes 
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far  beyond  the  simple  ecological  cHidenees 
of  the  materials,  for  ecology  Is  al£4>  largely 
ignored  in  their  experimental  dev^opment. 
registration,  and  exploitation. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Insecticide  {Industry 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  for  economic  rea- 
sons the  Industry  is  not  interesteq  in  eco- 
logically selective  materials.  L>ltera4y  all  of 
the  compyaiUes  are  seeking  another,  DDT  or 
parathlon — a  product  with  wide  potential  xise 
so  that  It  can  capture  the  broadest;  possible 
jnarket  and  tJtietreby  recoup  development 
costs  and  Insure  a  profit.  To  them,  the  Ideal 
material  Is  one  which  can  be  reglst^ed  and 
labeled  for  use  agtilnst  a  very  broad  ^p>ectrum 
of  pests  on  a  variety  of  crops.  But  It  Is  pre- 
cisely this  type  of  toxicity  si>ectruii  which 
dooms  a  material  to  be  ecologically  disrup- 
tive. 

In  this  country,  experimental  screening  of 
newly  developed  Insecticides  by  fhemlcal 
company  entomologists  and  many  federal  and 
state  researchers  Is  largely  conceri^ed  with 
the  determination  of  their  killing  el^clencles 
and  the  acqxilsltlon  of  Information  !on  toxic 
residues.  There  is  some  additional  taetlng  for 
plant  Injury,  efTects  on  product  flajvor.  Im- 
pact on  honeybees,  certain  wildlife^  and  so 
forth.  But  eeeentlally  nothing  Is  determined 
of  the  Impact  of  the  materials  c^  Insect 
communities,  because  such  data  are  {not  per- 
tinent to  federal  registration  and  ihe  ulti- 
mate labeling  of  the  materials. 

These  criteria  are  grossly  Inadeq^iate.  For 
one  thing,  performance  tests  usiiajlly  only 
Indicate  that  a  material  will  kill  supetantial 
percentage*  of  given  Insects.  Theyj  do  not 
show  that  such  kills  may  not  be  econjomlcally 
Justifiable,  or  that  the  very  use  of  a  kn&terlai 
may  engender  problems  of  greater  j  severity 
than  those  against  which  it  Is  directed. 

In  effect,  then,  federal  registration Irequlres 
no  testing  of  the  Impact  of  the  materials  on 
the  Insect  communities  to  which  thet  are  ap- 
plied, or  their  potential  to  trigger  jpest  re- 
surgences and  secondary  pest  orttbreaks. 
Consequently,  there  Is  no  statemei|t  on  an 
Insecticide  label  to  indicate  that,  '  because 
of  ecological  Impact,  the  material  tan  lead 
to  aggravated  pest  problems.  The  user  In 
reading  an  Insecticide  label  has  net  way  of 
knowing  that  the  material  he  Is  About  to 
apply.  In  addition  to  killing  a  certkln  per- 
centage of  a  given  pest  population  jmay.  In 
fact,  aggravate  that  very  problem  luid  en- 
gender others.  Each  year  numerous  Insec- 
ticlde  users  sxiffer  serious  economic  losses  be- 
cause of  this,  and  there  is  no  way  tar  them 
to  redress  these  losses  through  lawslilt.  This 
\B  so  because  the  defendant  cbetnlqal  com- 
panies can  (and  do)  maintain  thai  an  In- 
festation occurring  subsequent  to  tl|e  use  of 
a  pesticide  may  simply  be  a  naturftl  event, 
an  "act  of  God."  They  also  argue  tfiat  poor 
firming  practice  or  lack  of  grower  ilertness 
to  developing  pest  problems  cause  the  con- 
tested crop  losses.  j 

Many  persons  closely  associated  \iltb  pest 
control  have  recurrently  observed  ina  sctlclde- 
Induced  pest  outbreaks.  They  know  that 
these  outbreaks  are  not  "acts  of  0(d."  and 
It  Is  highly  disturbing  to  them  that  tl  le  grow- 
er is  essentially  powerless  to  gain^  redress 
for  the  resulting  losses.  It  Is  even  taore  dis- 


turbing that  the  federally-approved 


clde  label  gives  no  warning  that  sich  pest 
backlashes  might  occur.  In  fact,  because 
there  is  no  printed  warning,  the  labeling 
process  actually  exposes  the  user  to  e  jonomlc 
loss  and  the  environment  to  ecologlci  il  Insult 
and  injury,  while  simultaneously  protect- 
ing the  manufacturer  and  seller  ffom  ac- 
countability. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  essential  heed  for 
a  change  to  more   thorough   ecological   re 
search  on  new  insecticides  and  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  broader  criteria  In  the  registration 
and  labeling  of  the  materials. 

Under  prevailing  circumstances,  pfest  con- 
trol advisement  and  pesticide  use  ire  sub- 


insectl- 


stantlally  matters  of  merchandising.  The  in- 
secticide manufacturers  and  formulatora, 
the  agro-service  companies  and  the  custom 
pesticide  applicators,  through  Intensive  ad- 
vertising and  the  aggressive  activities  of 
their  sales  personnel,  dominate  pest  control. 

The  salesman  is  the  key  to  the  system,  for 
he  serves  as  diagnostician,  therapist,  and 
pill  dispenser.  And  it  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing that  he  need  not  demonstrate  technical 
competence  to  perform  In  this  multiple  ca- 
pacity. In  other  words,  the  man  who  analyzes 
pest  problems,  recommends  the  chemical 
to  be  used  and  effects  their  sales  Is  neither 
required  by  law  to  demonstrate  by  exami- 
nation his  professional  qualifications — as  do 
medical  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  veteri- 
narians, barbers,  beauticians,  and  realtors — 
nor  Is  he  licensed.  Yet  he  deals  with  In- 
credibly complex  ecological  problems  and 
utilizes  some  of  the  most  deadly  and  environ- 
mentally disruptive  chemicals  devised  by 
science. 

The  chemical  industry  has  made  some  effort 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  Its  fieldmen,  but 
this  Is  really  a  token  gesture,  because  the 
men  remain  salesmen,  and  merchandising 
Is  their  basic  charge.  In  fact,  the  very  sys- 
tem forces  aggressive  salesmanship  first,  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  companies — 
over  100  in  California  alone — competing  for 
the  market  and  second,  because  of  the  vari- 
ety of  incentives — commissions,  bonuses, 
profit  sharing,  promises  of  permanent  em- 
ployment— the  companies  utilize  to  encour- 
age their  field  men  to  make  sales.  This  in- 
tense sales  game  has  Inevitably  led  to 
questionable  practices  by  certain  companies 
and  their  salesmen.  This  disturbing  situ- 
ation is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  pesticide 
overuse  and  associated  environmental  pol- 
lution. 

But  merchandising  and  salesmanship  are 
not  the  only  factors  which  motivate  the  ex- 
cessive and  improper  use  of  Insecticides. 
Severe  federal  limits  on  Insect  parts  In  pro- 
duce (fly  wings,  legs  in  canned  asparagus), 
consumer  demands  for  good-looUng,  un- 
damaged food,  and  the  food  processors'  own 
produce  quality  standards  often  literally 
force  growers  to  attempt  the  near  eradication 
of  pests  from  their  crops.  In  striving  for  this 
ecologically  and  genetically  Impossible  goal — 
pest  eradication  with  chemicals — the  grow- 
ers have  been  pressured  Into  Intensive  use 
of  chemical  pesticides. 

This  is  most  ironic,  for  the  attempt  to 
assure  pure,  high  quality  food  creates  a  real 
danger  of  widespread  produce  contamination 
and  increased  environmental  pollution.  Fur- 
thermore, because  of  the  associated  problems 
of  pest  proliferation  and  pest  resistance  to 
pesticides,  grower  costs  and  therefore  con- 
sumer costs  are  splraling  upwards. 

There  Is  another  practice  which  has  re- 
peatedly contributed  to  the  poUutive  use  of 
pesticides.  This  is  the  so-called  area  control 
program,  wherein  large  areas  are  r^eatedly 
blanketed  with  Insecticides.  One  would  have 
thought  that  ecological  problems  such  as 
heavy  bird  losses  in  the  largely  Ineffectual 
campaign  to  curb  Dutch  elm  disease  would 
have  taught  us  a  lesson.  But  the  economic 
and  ecological  ch{K)S  now  occurring  in  Cali- 
fornia's Imperial  Valley  in  the  wake  of  a 
massive  effort  to  chemically  control  the  pink 
boUworm  indicates  that  the  lesson  has  not 
been  learned. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  insecticides 
of  some  sort  are  critical  to  highly  effective 
pest  control,  and  their  Importance  wUl  in- 
crease as  the  booming  human  population 
creates  a  greater  demand  for  food,  fiber  for 
clothing,  and  protection  from  disease -bearing 
and  nuisance  Insects.  But  there  is  also  evi- 
dence of  an  urgent  need  for  major  changes 
in  insecticide  development,  registration,  and 
use.  We  cannot  continue  to  use  ecologically 
crude  Insecticides  in  an  inefficient,  disrup- 
tive and  pollutlve  manner.  New  policies  on 
insecticide  development  and  use  must  be  de- 


vised and  Implemented,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
ecological  disaster.  The  following  paragraphi 
contain  suggestions  for  some  of  the  asm 
urgently  needed  changes. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  more  sophli. 
tlcated  pesticides  (ecologically  selective 
ones)  which  can  be  fitted  Into  pest  nauj- 
agement  systems.  Selectivity  must  Involve 
more  than  safety  to  man,  domestic  a-nirfm, 
and  wildlife.  Such  materials  should  alao 
have  limited  toxicity  ranges  within  the  Ar- 
thropoda  (Insects  tmd  insect-like  organisnu 
so  as  to  preserve  insect  predators  and  par*, 
sites,  pollinators  (including  honeybees),  de. 
composers,  and  aquatic  Insects  which  serve 
as  fish  food,  as  well  as  aesthetically  pleasing 
species. 

Such  materials  will,  for  technological  and 
economic  reasons,  be  more  costly  than  ex- 
isting broad-spectrum  insecticides.  But  by 
their  very  ecologically  selective  nature  they 
will  be  used  less  intensively,  effect  bette 
control  of  target  pests,  cause  substantially 
fewer  secondtiry  pest  problems,  and  be  less 
conducive  to  the  development  of  resistance 
in  pest  species.  They  therefore  should  be  lest 
costly  to  the  user  over  the  long  run,  and 
Infinitely  less  hazardous  to  man  and  the 
general  environment. 

The  developmental  costs  for  the  ecologi- 
cally sophisticated  materials  will  unquestion- 
ably be  greater  than  those  for  the  existing 
broad-spectrum  insecticides  (approximately 
$4  million  per  material  today).  Furthermore, 
the  market  potential  for  a  given  selective  in- 
secticide will  be  considerably  smaller  than 
that  for  a  broad-spectrum  material. 

The  chemical  companies,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  will  surely  balk  at  shouldering  the 
full  developmental  costs  of  selective  pesti- 
cides, and  If  certain  adj\istments  are  not 
made,  will  refuse  to  synthesize  them.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  federal  government  which 
insists  on  the  safety  features  of  pesticides, 
may  have  to  underwrite  the  developmental 
costs  of  the  ecologically  sophisticated  mater- 
ials. Such  support  could  largely  be  used  for 
studies  on  the  materials'  health  hazards  and 
their  Impact  on  the  environment.  The 
funds  need  not  be  paid  directly  to  the  chem- 
ical companies,  but  used  Instead  to  sup- 
port critical  developmental  research  by  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  state  experiment  stations 
and  private  research  agencies. 

Until  such  time  as  selective  pesticides  be- 
come generally  available,  broader  ecological 
criteria  must  be  applied  to  the  registration 
of  the  wide-spectrum  Insecticides.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  registration  of  new  materiato 
and  the  re-labeling  of  existing  ones.  It  l« 
only  right  that  the  insecticide  user  havo 
available  to  him,  via  the  insecticide  label, 
information  which  describes  the  ecological 
shortcomings  of  the  material  he  contem- 
plates using. 

The  professional  qualifications  of  pest  con- 
trol advisers  must  be  upgraded.  In  other 
words,  a  pest  control  technocracy  is  needed 
to  Implement  the  Increasingly  complex  Inte- 
grated control  programs  which  are  already 
being  developed  and  which  will  certainly  pro- 
liferate m  the  future.  Basic  professional 
qualifications  for  pest  control  advisers  (in- 
cluding salesmen,  so  long  as  they  act  as 
advUers)  should  be  establUhed  and  deter- 
mined by  examination.  These  persons  should 
be  licensed  and  subject  to  a  code  of  conduct 
Just  as  are  those  In  the  other  professions.  The 
company-affiliated  salesman,  with  his  buUt- 
in  conflict  of  interest  and  sales  motivation, 
must  be  phased  out  of  pest  control  advise- 
ment. Eventually,  direct  contact  between  the 
salesman  and  the  lay  user  of  insecticides 
must  be  eliminated.  Instead,  Just  as  In 
human  medicine,  the  salesman  should  deal 
only  with  the  pest  conUol  adviser  (agro- 
technologist). It  is  further  envisaged  that 
the  user  himself  should  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  a  Ucensed  pest  control  adviser  on 
decisions  Involving  use  of  insecticides.  Cur- 
rently, some  of  the  worst  insecticide  abufl* 
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are  committed  by  the  user  who  applies  the 
materials  himself  after  obtaining  them  from 
a  salesman  or  distributor. 

The  question  will  be  asked:  can  the  growers 
afford  Independent  pest  control  advisers?  Of 
course  they  can.  Growers  are  currently  ex- 
pending millions  of  dollars  on  salesmen  fre- 
quently peddling  bad  advice.  The  chemical 
Industry  advertises  the  activities  of  its  field- 
men  as  free  technical  service.  But  this  Is  a 
myth,  and  the  grower  ultimately  pays  for 
such  "service."  A  fraction  of  the  dollar  ex- 
penditure on  salesmen  will  buy  scientific  pest 
control  through  the   Independent   advisers. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  a  system  of  pest  damage 
insurance  as  an  alternative  to  pesticide  use. 
This  can  possibly  be  develojjed  out  of  the 
existing  fedeitil  crop  loss  insurance  program. 
For  example,  in  California  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  satisfactory  alternative  may  not  be 
found  for  DDT  in  restricted  situations  such 
as  that  which  exists  in  cotton  on  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  cotton 
Involved  approximates  one  third  of  the 
valley's  acreage.  Annual  losses  to  insects  on 
this  cotton,  were  it  to  be  left  untreated, 
would  perhaps  amount  to  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  long-term  average  yield  under  DDT 
utilization.  But,  in  some  years  and  some 
fields  there  would  be  no  losses  at  all.  A  sys- 
tem of  crop  Insurance  against  these  sporadic 
and  relatively  mild  losses  would  seem  to  offer 
a  reasonable  and  workable  alternative  to  the 
contmued  use  of  DDT.  The  same  holds  true 
for  many  other  commercial  crops. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  shifting 
the  production  of  specific  crops  away  from 
areas  of  chronically  severe  pest  Infestation 
to  those  where  these  problems  do  not  exist. 
The  shift  to  a  pest-free  area  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  insecticides.  In  effect,  this  Is 
already  being  done  in  the  production  of 
virus-free  seed  potatoes.  In  this  case,  the 
potatoes  are  grown  in  areas  remote  from 
major  virus  sovurces  (the  vlnises  are  trans- 
mitted by  Insects),  which  guarantee  a  dis- 
ease-free potato  crop  and  obviates  the  need 
for  pesticides. 

It  can  even  be  envisaged  that  a  crop  as 
extensive  as  cotton  might  be  shifted  from 
the  southeast,  where  it  is  chronically  ravaged 
by  the  boll  weevil  (thereby  accounting  for 
this  country's  major  use  of  hard  organo- 
chlorlne  Insecticides)  to  the  arid  southwest 
where  the  boll  weevil  either  does  not  occur, 
as  in  desert  areas  of  California,  or  is  of  only 
minor  significance. 

The  integrated  control  concept — the  eco- 
logical approach  to  pest  control — must  be 
fostered  among  pest  control  researchers,  and 
research  on  pest  management  systems  ex- 
pended as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  Is  a 
critical  need  for  Information  on  pest  dam- 
age levels,  natural  control,  ecology,  seasonal 
activity,  and  on  the  the  nature  of  agro-eco- 
systems. Such  studies  will  provide  critical 
Information  permitting  better  timing  and 
placement  of  insecticldal  treatments  and  lead 
to  the  development  of  alternative  control 
measures.  Currently,  studies  of  this  sort  are 
being  supported  by  federal  and  state  agencies 
and  some  of  the  commodity  groups,  but  need 
more  support. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  there  is  a 
need  for  greatly  expanded  efforts  to  develop 
or  exploit  specific  control  techniques  that  are 
alternatives  to  chemical  control.  This  in- 
cludes biological,  genetlcal  and  cultural 
methods  as  well  as  the  use  of  hormones,  at- 
tractants,  and  repellents.  Increased  research 
In  these  areas  should  be  undertaken  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

More  sophisticated  controls  and  control 
programs  will  create  a  demand  for  more 
highly  qualified  people  in  pest  control.  Con- 
swiuently,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  develop 
a  training  program  for  ecologically-oriented 
pest  control  advisers.  Economic  entomologists 
versed  in  the  principles  of  Integrated  control 
are  extremely  rare  today  and  badly  needed. 


Furthermore,  many  of  the  nation's  university 
research  and  agricultural  extension  personnel 
are  hopelessly  obsolete  and  simply  cannot  or 
will  not  accept  the  need  for  change  in  pest 
control  research  and  advisement.  In  fact,  they 
actually  encumber  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced pest  control  systems.  These  people 
are  a  liability  and  should  be  phased  out  of 
positions  of  Influence  as  quickly  and  merci- 
fully as  possible. 

The  training  of  the  new  breed  of  re- 
searchers and  advisers  will  entail  curriculum 
planning,  staffing  of  faculties  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Internship  programs.  This 
implies  a  need  for  federal  and  private  grants 
to  support  on-gotng  costs  of  the  programs 
and  to  provide  fellowships  for  the  students 
of  pest  management.  The  fellowships,  in  part, 
might  well  be  in  the  form  of  research 
asslstantshlps  established  from  funds  allo- 
cated to  subsidize  the  development  of  eco- 
logically selective  pesticides.  Funds  might 
also  be  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  pesticide 
sales,  and  even  on  the  pesticide  users  them- 
selves. 

Agencies  such  as  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Game  Department  and  Forest  Service 
might  also  support  the  fellowship  program 
as  well  as  the  development  of  curricula  and 
facilities  for  the  training  of  p>e6t  control  tech- 
nologists. Conservation  organizations  might 
participate,  too.  Finally,  the  commodity 
groups — the  cotton,  corn,  deciduous  fruit, 
citrus,  soybean,  vegetable,  and  livestock  and 
poultry  Industries,  and  of  course  the  food 
processing  industry — might  also  support  this 
program. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  just  offered  may 
be  Impossible  to  implement.  Some  will  surely 
evoke  violent  reaction  from  certain  quarters. 
There  will  be  the  inevitable  allegations  (al- 
ready heard)  that  they  are  unworkable 
theoretical  schemes. 

But  as  matters  now  stand,  we  are  at  the 
brink  of  economic  and  ecological  disaster  In 
pest  control.  The  Insects  are  beating  us  in  the 
comf>etltlon  game,  and  have  forced  us  into 
an  environmentally  damaging  strategy. 

We  cannot  stand  on  the  status  quo.  It  Is  a 
one-way  street  to  ecological  disaster.  So  we 
must  t«rn  to  new  Ideas,  no  matter  how 
revolutionary.  They  offer  us  the  best  chance 
of  escape:  perhaps  the  only  one.  Ideas  are 
literally  all  we've  got;  and  we  need  them 
quickly  and  in  abundance. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  joined  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  to  Introduce  S.  1773,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Certainly  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  still  another  attempt  to  design  a 
food  stamp  program  which  meets  the 
need. 

But  just  as  certain,  I  am  discouraged 
that  a  combination  of  factors  makes  it 
necessary  to  make  still  another  attempt 
to  do  what  should  have  been  accom- 
plished years  ago. 

This  Chamber  and  the  White  House 
have  been  the  setting  for  some  im- 
pressive oratory  on  the  subject  of  hunger. 

Congress  has  vowed  to  end  hunger  in 
America  and  2  years  ago  the  Senate  set 
up  a  special  committee  to  suggest  how 
that  goal  could  best  be  achieved. 

The  President  has  vowed  to  end  him- 
ger  in  America,  and  18  months  ago  he 
convened  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  to  recom- 


mend   how    that    goal    could    best    be 
achieved. 

And  yet  today,  after  the  rhetoric,  after 
the  special  committee  and  White  House 
conference,  after  approving  a  bill  last 
year  which  was  hailed  by  some  as  ex- 
panding the  program,  there  are  still  at 
least  10  million  persons  who  are  eligible 
for  the  program  but  not  receiving  any 
type  of  Federal  food  assistance — 10  mil- 
lion persons  who  are  potentially  hungry 
or  malnoiu-ished. 

And  yet  today,  after  all  the  talk,  and 
after  the  good  words  uttered  about  the 
bill  Congress  passed  last  year,  we  find 
that  as  a  result  of  new  food  stamp  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  program  will  reach  fewer — 
let  me  repeat — fewer — persons  than  it 
did  last  year. 

To  document  that  fact  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  articles  by  Nick  Kotz, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  30,  and  by  Richard  Madden,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
30,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Perhaps  this  instance — one  of  many — 
of  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality 
is  one  reason  why  some  people  have  tsiken 
to  the  streets  of  Washington  in  recent 
days,  one  reason  why  many  more  who 
have  not  joined  in  these  activities  share 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  or 
in  the  will  of  their  Government  to  meet 
its  commitments ;  even  a  commitment  so 
basic  as  to  feed  the  hungry. 

So  it  is  that  I  had  mixed  emotions 
about  cosponsoring  still  another  bill  to 
do  what  we  said  we  would  do  2  years 
ago.  I  mention  my  mixed  emotions  not 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  in  this  bill, 
but  rather  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I 
can  the  obligation  to  act  swiftly  and 
favorably  on  this  proposal. 

It  will  humanize  the  work  requirement 
in  the  current  law  by  not  allowing  the 
starvation  of  children  in  a  situation 
where  a  recalcitrant  fjarent  or  brother  or 
sister  refuses  to  work. 

The  bill  will  make  the  food  stamp 
allotment  realistic.  It  will  provide  enough 
stamps  for  a  family  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

Perhaps,  more  important,  it  will  pro- 
vide the  authorizations  for  funds  neces- 
sary to  expand  the  program  to  all  those 
who  at  present  need,  and  are  without. 
Federal  food  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  end  hunger.  The 
danger  is  that  we  will  not.  If  we  do  not 
devote  the  energy  and  talent  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  end  hunger  in 
America,  what  then  will  we  have  energy 
and  commitment  to  do? 

Let  us  act  now  so  that  we  will  not  have 
to  make  still  another  plea  next  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  th«  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  30,  1971] 

Rules  on  Food  Stamps  Admittedlt  To 

Ctrr  Rolls 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

The  Agrtcultur©  Department  has  proposed 
new  food  stamp  regulations  that  it  admits 
would  eliminate  benefits  for  350,000  recip- 
ients and  reduce  benefits  for  another 
1,760.000. 

The  figures  were  diluted,  however,  by  an 
attorney  who  specializes  in  food  stamp  law. 
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Ho  told  a  senate  committee  yesterda^  that 
as  many  as  4  million  of  10  Vi  million  ileclpl- 
ents  would  lose  part  or  all  their  benefit^. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-SX).) ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  llutrl- 
tlon.  said  the  proposed  regulations  ari  "In- 
credible and  outrageous."  and  clearly  m|bvert 
the  win  of  Congress  which  was  to  Intrease 
participation  and  benefits  in  the  prqgram. 

McGovem  will  introduce  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion asking  a  delay  of  the  May  17  ipiple- 
mentatlon   date   for    the    regulations.  ; 

The  Senate  resolution  would  not  haie  the 
vforce  of  law.  but  Is  designed  politically  to 
force  a  reconsideration  of  the  rules.     ' 

The  regulations  are  Intended  to  implement 
the  1970  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act,  ballad  last 
January  by  E>re8ident  Nixon  as  expanding 
food  benefits  to  meet  problems  of  hung#r  and 
malnutrition  in  America.  Chief  feature^  were 
free  food  stamps  for  the  very  poor  anjl  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  designed  io  re- 
place a  patch  work  quilt  of  state  stanliards. 
thereby  making  many  more  persons  eligible 
in  some  states.  I 

However.  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary 
Richard  Lyng  acknowledged  in  a  statement 
yesterday  that  the  proposed  regulaitlons, 
while  making  many  persons  newly  eligible, 
would  also  eliminate  eligibility  or  reduce 
benefits  for  about  2.1  million  persons.  Lyng 
said  the  net  resxilt  would  be  no  change  m 
total  participation.  { 

In  effect,  the  regulations  would  maketoany 
more  persons  eligible  In  those  states,  mostly 
In  the  South,  which  have  stringent  eligibility 
requirements,  but  would  cut  or  elii*lnate 
benefits  to  many  in  Industrial  norther^  and 
western  states. 

The  restrictive  features  seem  desigqed  to 
bring  the  program  In  conformance  wl^  the 
administration's  more  oonserratlve  w^fare 
reform  bill.  i 

A  food  stamp  participant  pays  up  to  tto  per 
cent  of  his  income  for  stamps,  and  receives 
stamps  of  greater  value  redeemable  tot  tood 
at  groceries.  For  example,  a  family  ot  four 
with  $200  monthly  Income  would  pay  $60 
monthly  to  receive  9108  worth  of  stamps. 

A  family  of  four  with  less  thanl  $360 
monthly  Income  would  be  eligible.  Wltti  less 
than  930  monthly  family  income,  the  s^mps 
would  be  free. 

Ronald  F.  Pollack,  a  respected  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  staff  attorney  for  tte  Co- 
lumbia University  Center  on  Social  Welfare, 
Policy  and  Law,  analyzed  the  proposed  regu- 
lations for  the  Senate  committee.  Amo|ig  his 
points: 

Most  welfare  families  in  New  Tork^  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  would  have  benefits 
reduced  to  a  few  dollars,  making  participa- 
tion of  doubtful  benefit.  Arthur  Schlff ,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  City  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, said  the  regulations  would  Increajse  the 
cost  of  stamps  for  292,227  welfare  families  or 
cases  and  reduce  the  stamp  bonus  benefits 
for  239,016.  I 

Almost  all  California  recipients  of  wtelfare 
aid  for  the  elderly,  blind  and  totally  disabled 
would  be  entirely  eliminated  from  parttclpa- 
tlon  In  the  food  stamp  program.  i 

About  820,000  poor  persons  would  be  Elimi- 
nated from  eligibility  because  they  |  share 
housing  with  a  non-family  member..  This 
provision  of  the  law  was  aimed  at  babnlng 
"hippies"  who  live  in  communes,  but  FcUack 
said  It  woxild  mostly  hurt  the  indlgenjt  and 
their  poor  friends  or  neighbors  who  pfovlde 
them  housing.  I 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  welfare  ijecipl- 
ents,  in  such  diverse  states  as  California,  Col- 
orado, Iowa,  Louisiana,  MassachusettsJ_Mln- 
nesota,  Nevada,  South  Ctuollna  and  JTexas 
will  lose  food  stamp  eligibility.  Prevlou^y,  all 
welfare  recipients  were  eligible,  buU  now 
welfare  families  are  permitted  only  81.600  In 
TTi^TiTniim  resoiirces,  exclusive  of  bomQs  and 
autos.  Hardest  hit  would  be  industrial  Work- 
ers now  laid  off  who  still  have  some  ^oney 
in  their  savings  accounts. 


An  administrative  nightmare  will  be  cre- 
ated, contends  Pollack,  as  welfare  recipients 
have  to  qualify  all  over  again  for  food  stamp 
participation. 

Several  million  poor  will  be  eliminated  or 
have  reduced  benefits  because  of  new  defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  Income  in  deter- 
mining eligibility.  No  longer  exempted  as  In- 
come, as  in  HEW's  welfare  programs,  are 
scholarships,  educational  loans,  veterans'  ed- 
ucational benefits  and  work-Incentive  pay- 
ments in  welfare  retraining  programs. 

Pollack  also  criticized  the  law's  new  work 
requirement  as  especially  harsh  because  it 
does  not  permit  a  person  to  refuse  an  offered 
Job  even  when  he  can  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  the  work  will  gravely  endanger  his 
health  and  safety.  If  a  person  refuses  a  Job 
at  a  salary  of  at  least  $1.30  an  hour,  his  entire 
family  can  be  cut  off  benefits. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1971] 

City  Fights  Shift  in  Pood  Stamp  Plan 
(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Washington. — Proposed  Federal  regula- 
tions designed  to  establish  national  eligibil- 
ity standards  for  food  stamps  would  seriously 
impair  the  relatively  new  food-stamp  pro- 
gram in  New  York  City,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
was  told  today. 

Arthur  Schiff,  director  of  the  food  stamp 
program  in  New  York  City,  said  that  the 
combined  effect  of  the  proposed  new  Federal 
regrulations  and  the  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
welfare  benefits  voted  recently  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  "will  be  to  decimate, 
and  that  is  not  too  strong  a  word,  the  food- 
stamp  program  in  New  York  City." 

Ronald  P.  Pollack,  director  of  the  Pood  Re- 
search and  Action  Center,  a  federally  fi- 
nanced antlpoverty  organization  in  New  York 
City  designed  to  increase  participation  by 
the  poor  in  Federal  food  programs,  also  testi- 
fied that,  under  the  proposed  Federal  rule 
changes,  "New  York  State,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  welfare  families  will  drop  out 
like  flies  from  the  food-stamp  program, 
thereby  possibly  forcing  these  states  to 
totally  discontinue  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram." 

The  Agriculture  Department  proposed 
April  15  that  uniform  eligibility  standards  be 
established  for  food  stamp  programs  In  all 
states,  under  revised  food  stamp  legislation 
passed  last  year  by  Congress. 

Up  to  now.  welfare  recipients,  for  example, 
had  been  automatically  eligible  to  partlci- 
ipate  in  the  food  stamp  program,  which 
allows  poor  people  to  buy  stamps  at  a  fixed 
cost  and  redeem  the  coupons  for  food  at  a 
higher  value  than  the  cost  of  the  stamps  at 
grocery  stores. 

Under  the  proposed  regulations,  the  In- 
come of  a  family  as  well  as  its  other  assets 
would  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
Its  eligibility  for  food  stamps. 

memorandum  cited 

The  Agriculture  Department  asked  for 
comments  on  its  proposed  regulations  by 
May  17  and  said  the  new  rules  could  go  Into 
effect  by  the  end  of  September. 

After  listening  to  part  of  the  testimony 
today,  Senator  George  S.  McOovem,  Demo- 
crat of  South  Dakota  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  the  panel  would  consider 
offering  a  Congressional  resolution  delaying 
the  new  guidelines. 

Mr.  Pollack  cited  an  Administration  memo- 
randum stating  that  of  10.5  million  food 
stamp  recipients,  an  estimated  340,000  would 
be  Ineligible  under  the  new  rules,  while  1.7 
million  others  would  receive  reduced  benefits. 
He  estimated  that  up  to  two  million  addi- 
tional people  could  be  excluded  from  the  food 
stamp  program  In  part  because  of  the  pro- 
posed methods  of  determining  a  family's 
Income. 

As  for  New  York  City,  which  has  been  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  since  last  Septem- 


ber, Mr.  Schlff  said  that  the  new  regulatlonj 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  food  stamps  tor 
292,227  welfare  recipients  and  in  addition 
reduce  available  stamp  bonuses  for  239,ois 
of  those  cases.  About  850,000  New  Yorkers 
participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Schlff  and  Mr.  Pollack  contended  th»t 
the  effect  of  the  rule  changes  would  be  to 
reduce  the  Federal  food  stamp  funds  avail- 
able  to  New  York  and  other  urban  state* 
while  increasing  the  eligibility  of  people  in 
rural  states. 
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GENOCIDE  TREATY  DOES  NOT  IM- 
PINGE ON  CITIZEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
frequent  objection  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  that  it  clears  the  way  for 
U.S.  citizens  to  be  tried  in  foreign  courts 
without  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  This  is  not  the  case. 

At  the  present  time,  if  a  foreign  power 
holds  an  American  citizen,  there  is  noth- 
ing this  Nation  can  do  to  prevent  that 
power  from  trying  him  on  any  charge  it 
wishes  to  bring,  from  shoplifting  to 
espionage,  even  to  genocide.  The  Conven- 
tion in  no  way  changes  this  situation. 

What  about  extradition?  Would  the 
United  States,  if  we  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention,  be  required  to  extradite  an 
American  citizen  to  another  nation  to 
stand  trial  without  the  constitutional 
safeguards  for  an  alleged  crime  of  geno- 
cide committed  within  the  borders  of  that 
nation?  The  answers  is  no. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  not  self- 
executing.  Congress  would  have  to  enact 
the  implementing  legislation,  and  the 
Convention  expressly  provides  that  this 
legislation  be  In  accord  with  our  own 
Constitution.  The  problem  of  extradition 
would  be  dealt  with  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  with  other  nations  which 
would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Without  an  extradition  treaty  dealing 
with  genocide,  we  would  not  be  required 
to  extradite  a  person  accused  of  it.  We 
have  never  negotiated  an  extradition 
treaty  with  a  nation  that  does  not  pro- 
vide either  our  form  of  due  legal  proc- 
ess or  what  we  consider  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  it.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  could  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  this  would  be  an  action  of  the 
government  that  would  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

We  now  have  extradition  treaties  with 
more  than  80  nations,  none  of  which  gives 
away  the  rights  of  Americans.  None  of 
these  treaties  includes  genocide.  These 
treaties  would  have  to  be  renegotiated 
before  extradition  for  genocide  became 
possible.  The  same  protection  of  consti- 
tutional rights  that  we  now  have  would 
still  be  there.  The  only  difference  between 
the  renegotiated  treaties  and  the  ones 
we  have  now  would  be  the  addition  of 
one  more  crime  to  the  list  of  extraditable 
offenses.  We  are  trying  to  do  this  now 
with  air  piracy. 

The  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  last  spring,  of 
Mrs.  Rita  Hauser.  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  Mr. 
George  Aldrich,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  to 
the  State  Department,  both  of  whom  ac- 
companied U.N.  Ambassador  Charles 
Yost,  and  of  William  Rehnquist,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Department  of  Justice,  accom- 


panied by  Jack  Goldklang,  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  extradition  under  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  These  experts  in  the 
field  believe  that  the  Convention  would 
not  endanger  the  rights  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  portions  of  this 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  of  Testimony  Before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 

present  liability  or  American  citizens 
for  crimes  abroad 

Senator  Church.  In  regard  to  the  argument 
that  if  we  become  a  party  to  the  convention, 
U.S.  citizens  can  be  tried  abroad  without  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  trial  by  Jury 
and  other  safeguards,  is  this  not  the  case  now 
if  our  citizens  commit  crimes  abroad? 

Mr.  Rehnqutst.  Yes.  My  understanding  of 
the  state  of  international  law  in  that  regard 
is  that  if  a  U.S.  citizen  commits  a  crime  under 
Bulgarian  law  In  Bulgaria  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  the  United  States  can  do  to  prevent 
him  from  being  tried  by  the  Bulgarian  courts. 

Senator  Church.  The  only  modification 
that  should  be  made  to  your  statement  hats 
to  do  with  the  question  of  extradition. 

Where  this  country  has  presently  In  effect 
an  extradition  treaty  with  another  country. 
Is  it  not  now  possible  for  that  other  country 
to  secure  the  extradition  of  an  American  citi- 
zen on  a  charge  of  crime  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  requesting  country? 
And  the  American  citizen,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  oT  the  treaty,  can  now  be  delivered 
over  to  the  other  country  for  trial? 

Mr.  Rehnquist.  That  certainly  Is  my  un- 
derstandmg,  if  the  crime  is  one  named  In  the 
treaty  and  the  other  requirements  of  ex- 
tradition are  complied  with. 

Senator  Church.  This  convention  would 
not  be  breaking  new  ground  where  extradi- 
tion Is  concerned  except  insofar  as  it  defines 
anew  crime,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rehnqutst.  Yes.  I  think  one  might  also 
say  that  the  ruling  out  of  the  political  crime 
as  a  defense  to  extradition  is  perhaps  some- 
thing of  a  new  departure. 

the  obligation  to  extradite 

Senator  Church.  What  is  the  present  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  ex- 
tradition to  countries  where  our  form  of  due 
process  is  not  observed. 

Mr.  Rehnquist.  My  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Chairman,  comes  from  the  State  De- 
partment people  who  have  already  testified 
before  you.  I  will  certainly  repeat  my  tmder- 
standing.  That  Is  that  extradition  treaties  are 
not  negotiated  with  those  countries  which  do 
not  have  either  our  form  of  due  process  or 
somethmg  we  regard  as  the  equivalent  of  it. 

Senator  Church.  Suppose  the  United  States 
enters  into  this  treaty  and  another  country, 
also  a  party  to  the  treaty,  charges  a  U.S. 
citizen  with  having  committed  genocide 
within  its  borders.  Meanwhile,  the  citizen 
charged  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  chooses  to  try  this  citizen 
in  its  own  courts  and  finds  him  Innocent. 
Let's  assume  two  situations.  Suppose,  first  of 
»U,  that  the  citizen  in  question  Is  charged 
with  genocide,  tried  by  an  American  court, 
and  found  innocent.  The  other  country,  how- 
ever, is  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the 
proceedings  and  requests  extradition  of  this 
citizen  to  try  him  In  its  own  courts  for 
genocide. 

Would  there  be  an  obligation  under  the 
tw»ty  In  those  circumstances  to  deliver  the 
citizen  over  to  the  other  country  for  trial? 

Mr.  Rehnquist.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  of 
course  depend  first  on  the  language  of  the 
treaty.  I  assume  from  your  hypothetical  that 
the  treaty  would  Indicate  delivery  to  be  made 
even  though  the  man  had  already  been  tried 


once  in  this  country.  I  think,  frequently, 
treaties  themselves  contain  exceptions. 

Senator  Church.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
language  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Rehnquist.  WeU,  my  understanding  of 
this  treaty  Is  that  It  does  not  Itself  contain 
an  exception  but  this  would  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve. In  the  extradition  treaty  rather  than 
this  treaty.  This  treaty  simply  establishes 
the  duty  to  make  the  substantive  offense  a 
crime,  and  one  would  look  In  the  extradition 
treaties  for  provisions  affecting  double 
Jeopardy.  I  might  add  that  even  though  the 
extradition  treaty  did  not  preclude  rendition 
under  these  circumstances,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  rather  serious  question  that  could 
be  raised  on  habeas  corpus  under  the  double 
jeopardy  provision  of  our  Constitution,  as 
long  as  the  United  States  was  taking  action 
which  wotild.  In  effect,  result  In  a  second 
trial  of  this  man  for  the  same  offense. 

DOUBLE  JEOPARDT  CLAUSE   AND  GENOCmE 

Senator  Church.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  can 
your  expert  witness  tell  us,  what  the  present 
extradition  treaties  provide  in  the  matter  of 
double  jeopardy? 

Mr.  Rehnquist.  I  will  tjirn  to  Mr.  Gold- 
klang. 

Mr.  Goldklang.  Well,  they  do  not  all  pro- 
vide the  exact  same  thing  but  most  of  them 
have  language  which  Is  In  substance  identical 
to  the  double  Jeopardy  clause  in  our  own 
Constitution.  Although  there  may  be  some 
disagreement  as  to  whether  when  these 
treaties  were  negotiated  they  meant  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion. I  think  It  Is  quite  possible  if  the  matter 
were  tested  out  before  an  American  court  on 
a  question  of  extradition  they  would  be  held 
to  be  the  same. 

Senator  Church.  Let  us  suppose  a  second 
hypothetical  case.  Another  country,  a  party 
to  the  treaty,  charges  a  U.S.  citizen  who  in 
the  Interval  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  the  crime  of  genocide.  That  citi- 
zen is  tried  in  an  American  court  for  a  dif- 
ferent crime,  let  us  say  murder,  and  he  is 
acquitted. 

Now,  the  other  country  brings  an  extradi- 
tion proceeding  and  requests  that  this  person 
be  returned  to  it  for  trial  on  the  charge  of 
genocide.  Are  we  obliged  by  this  treaty  to 
turn  that  citizen  over  to  the  foreign  country 
so  requested? 

Mr.  Rehnquist.  Let  me  address  myself  to 
the  constitutional  proposition.  If  I  may,  and 
then  I  will  request  Mr.  Goldklang  for  his 
views  on  the  treaty  construction. 

I  think  under  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Ashe  v.  Swenaen,  which 
was  a  case  decided  about  3  weeks  ago,  that 
a  doctrine  of  collateral  estoppel  has  been 
developed  for  purposes  of  interpreting  the 
double  jeopardy  provision  so  If  there  are 
common  elements  to  the  crime,  and  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  acquittal  was  based  on  an 
adverse  finding  by  the  jury  as  to  one  of  these 
common  elements,  that  the  double  jeopardy 
provision  could  probably  be  Invoked  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Goldklang.  If  we  start  with  the 
premise  that  the  language  of  the  treaty  Is 
nearly  Identical  to  that  In  the  double  jeop- 
ardy clause  I  rather  Imagine  if  it  were  tested 
out  in  our  courts  they  would  reach  a  similar 
construction.  I  discussed  this  with  the  peo- 
ple in  the  State  Department  and  some  of 
them  say  that  there  might  not  be  that  exact 
understanding  now  as  to  how  the  treaties 
operate.  Some  of  our  treaties  specifically  say 
you  can't  be  tried  twice  for  the  "same  act," 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  bit  clearer. 

Senator  Church.  The  reach  of  this  treaty, 
then,  will  depend  on  how  the  particular  ex- 
tradition treaties  are  drafted. 

Mr.  Rehnquist.  Yes. 

extradition  treaties 
Mrs.  Hausek.  Article  VIl  of  the  conven- 
tion provides  that  parties  pledge  to  grant 
extradition  of  persons  charged  with  genocide 


"in  accordance  with  their  laws  and  treaties 
in  force"  and  that  there  shall  be  no  defense 
to  extradition  on  the  grounds  that  the  crime 
was  a  "political"  one.  U.S.  law  provides  for 
extradition  only  where  there  Is  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  In  force. 

The  convention  does  not  purport  to  be  an 
extradition  treaty.  It  would  require  only  that 
the  United  States  provide  lor  extradition  for 
genocide  in  new  extradition  treaties  which 
we  might  negotiate  or  in  revisions  of  exist- 
ing extradition  treaties. 

Thus,  no  person  could  be  extradited  from 
the  United  States  for  trial  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try on  a  genocide  charge  unless  we  have  an 
extradition  treaty  with  that  country  making 
genocide  an  extraditable  offense.  There  are 
at  present  no  such  treaties  In  existence  with 
any  country. 

We  would  not  negotiate  such  treaties  until 
the  Congress  has  passed  legislation  making 
genocide  a  crime  In  the  United  States,  be- 
cause It  Is  our  i>ollcy.  shared  with  most  coun- 
tries, not  to  make  an  offense  extraditable 
unless  It  Is  a  crime  In  both  the  state  request- 
ing extradition  and  the  state  receiving  the 
request. 

Another  factor  In  any  decision  to  nego- 
tiate an  extradition  treaty  Is  whether  the 
judicial  process  of  the  other  country  affords 
persons  who  may  be  extradited  a  fair  trial. 
In  addition,  since  extradition  treaties  often 
remain  in  force  for  a  long  time,  during  which 
judicial  systems  can  change,  basic  procedural 
protections  have  to  be  built  into  the  treaty 
at  the  beginning. 
sateguard  proposed  on  extradition  clauses 

While  the  Senate  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  these  aspects  of  each  extradi- 
tion treaty  actually  concluded  when  asked 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  it  may 
be  helpful  for  me  to  outline  now  the  basic 
safeguards  we  have  In  mind.  First,  any  ex- 
tradition treaty  will  require  the  state  re- 
queertlng  extradition  to  produce  sufficient 
evidence  to  persuade  both  a  U.S.  court  and 
the  executive  that  the  person  sought  would 
be  held  for  trial  under  U.S.  law  If  the  offense 
had  been  committed  here. 

Second,  any  extradition  treaty  will  assure 
the  person  sought  the  right  to  the  remedies 
and  recourses  provided  by  the  law  of  the  re- 
quested state.  In  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, habeas  corpus  would  be  available. 
Next,  any  extradition  treaty  will  preclude  ex- 
tradition when  the  person  sought  is  under- 
going or  has  undergone  trial  In  the  United 
States  for  the  same  act. 

Article  VI  of  the  convention  provides  that 
persons  charged  with  genocide  shall  be  tried 
In  the  state  where  the  act  was  committed, 
but  this  provision  contemplates  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  and  does  not  exclude  trial 
by  other  states  having  jurisdiction. 
implementing   legislation   to   reserve   the 

right  to  try  AMERICAN  NATIONALS 

The  negotiating  record  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  makes  clear,  in  particular,  that 
trial  for  acts  committed  in  a  foreign  country 
could  be  held  In  the  state  of  which  the  de- 
fendent  is  a  national.  We  believe  that  the 
statute  implementing  the  convention  should 
ooveir  not  only  acts  committed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  but.  In  addition, 
acts  committed  anywhere  by  American  na- 
tionals. 

Such  a  statute  would  not  only  carry  out 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  under 
article  VI  but  also  provide  one  means  of  try- 
ing and  pvmlahlng  Americans  for  acts  com- 
mitted abroad.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
"double  jeopardy"  program  of  extradition 
treaties  would  prevent  extradition  of 
Americans  actually  In  the  process  of  trial  or 
who  have  been  Uled.  There  is  a  situation 
not  covered  by  this  standard  provision,  how- 
ever, that  we  propose  to  deal  with  by  a  spe- 
cial provision  In  the  case  of  genocide.  That 
Is  the  case  where  a  request  lor  extradition  of 
an  American  is  made  before  criminal  pro- 
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ceecUngs  have  been  Initiated  In  the  Ignited 
States. 

In  that  limited  case,  we  would  reserv 
cretlon  to  Initiate  proceedings  our 
rather  than  extradite.  In  other  wor 
prima  facde  case  of  genocide  were  mad 
against  an  American  national,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  he  could  be  tried  In  the  XJnlted 
States,  we  could  elect  to  try  him  In  our 
courts  and  refuse  extradition. 

We  believe  this  special  protection  Is  |ustl- 
fled  because  the  convention  precludes  the 
refusal  of  extradition  on  the  ground  thi  it  the 
offense  Is  political. 

I  have  thought  It  desirable  to  go  Intj  this 
question  at  extradition  at  some  lengjth  to 
allay  any  apprehensions  that  ratlflcatlion  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  might  force  all  some 
time  In  the  future  the  United  States  io  ex- 
tradite Americans  for  trial  abroad  on 
trumped  up  charges  of  genocide.  I 

The  facts  are  that  a  convincing  case  I  must 
be  presented  for  extradition  on  any  charge, 
and  that,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  ^ch  a 
case  Is  presented  involving  an  Americajn  na- 
tional and  the  crime  of  genocide,  the  dnlted 
States  would  be  free  to  initiate  crlininal 
proceedings  Itself  and  refuse  extradltjon.  I 
believe  that  we  could  not  ask  for  mora 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. 

NEfiD     TO     RENEGOTIATK     PRESENT     EXTRAQmON 
TREATIXB 

Senator  CHtmcH.  If  I  understand  your 
testimony  on  the  extrsulltion  aspects  of  this 
convention,  it  would  require  renegotiation 
of  all  the  extradition  treaties  to  whlcfc  the 
United  States  Is  presently  a  party.  Id  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  To  cover  genocide  in  aJl  of 
those  treaties  it  would  have  to  be  speclilcally 
added  as  an  extraditable  offense;  yes,  i;ir. 

Senator  CHtracH.  So  all  of  our  present  ex- 
tradition treaties  will  have  to  be  reosened 
if  this  convention  is  ratified? 

Mr.  Alj>rich.  Yes,  Mi.  Chairman;  except 
that  I  think  we  would  not  construe  th  ,s  ob- 
ligation as  one  that  would  require  us  1  nme- 
dlately  to  go  out  and  negotiate  an  ariend- 
ment  to  each  extrtidltion  treaty,  but  is  we 
were  able  to  do  so.  reasonably  quickly  a  Dd  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  other  amendments, 
we  would  add  genocide. 

I  might  mention  that  we  are  presentl  y  en- 
gaged in  a  rather  substantial  exercise  W  re- 
negotiating extradition  treaties  or  negotiat- 
ing amendments  to  extradition  treaties  to 
cover  the  airplane  hijacking  problem  and  In- 
sofar as  we  are  doing  that,  once  the  neces- 
sary legislation  were  passed  to  make  geno- 
cide a  crime  In  the  United  States,  th^n  we 
would  add  genocide  as  well  as  the  hijajcking 
In  those  negotiations. 

NO      OBLIGATION      TO      NEGOTIATE      EXTRAHmoN 
TREATIES    WITH    ALL  OTHER    PARTIES 

Senator  Chitrch.  Would  this  convention.  If 
ratified,  impose  an  obligation  on  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  extradition  treaties  with 
all  of  the  signatories  to  this  convention? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  irould 
not.  The  convention  clearly  states  that  <  xtra- 
dltlon  shall  be  In  accordance  with  thd  laws 
and  treaties  in  force.  The  conclusion  <)f  ex- 
tradition treaties  is  a  discretionary  nlatter 
between  the  States  concerned,  and  we  would 
only  conclude  extradition  treaties  oi^  the 
basis  that  we  would  have  concluded  thfm  In 
the  past,  that  Is.  when  it  was  In  the  national 
Interest  to  do  so. 

Senator  Chttrch.  Tou  see  no  further  obli- 
gation imposed  on  the  United  States  once 
It  becomes  a  party  to  this  convention  isince 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  is  to  aecure 
extradition  of  individuals  accused  of  geno- 
cide. I  should  think  it  would  follow,  Ithen, 
that  if  we  ratified  the  convention,  we  assume 
some  added  obligation  to  enter  Into  abpro- 
priate  extradition  treaties  In  order  ta  give 
force  and  effect  to  the  convention? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ihlnk 


if  it  had  been  desired  to  do  that,  this  con- 
vention could  have  incorporated  the  neces- 
sary extradition  provisions  as  a  multilateral 
convention  on  extradition  but  it  did  not  do 
so.  It  specifically  refers  to  the  laws  and 
treaties  in  force. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  It  was  clearly 
understood  at  that  time  that  this  Implied 
that  there  would  not  always  be  the  possibil- 
ity of  extradition. 

Senator  Church.  Does  any  other  member 
of  the  panel  wish  to  reply  to  that  question? 

Mrs.  Hauser.  If  I  may.  Senator  Church, 
I  think  that  Is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
language  of  article  VII  itself  which  pledges 
the  contracting  states  to  grant  extradition 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  In 
force.  When  I  reread  the  history  of  the  draft- 
ing of  the  convention,  it  appeared  that  that 
language,  "laws  and  treaties  in  force,"  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
and  was  clearly  intended,  in  accordance  with 
this  legislative  history,  that  extradition 
would  be  encompassed  under  the  existing 
extradition  treaties  as  amended. 

They  would  cover  genocide;  there  was  no 
intent  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  member 
states,  at  least  as  seen  In  the  debates  on 
this  convention,  to  Impose  a  positive  obliga- 
tion on  any  member  state  to  enter  Into  a 
new  extradition  treaty. 

Senator  Church.  You  agree,  then,  with 
Mr.  Aldrich? 

Mrs.  Hattser.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Church.  And  if  this  convention 
were  ratified,  the  United  States  would  still 
remain  as  free  as  it  Is  today  to  pick  and 
choose  those  countries — whether  or  not  they 
are  signatories  to  the  convention — with 
which  we  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
extradition  treaties? 

Mrs.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Church.  And  the  obligation  to 
extradite  would  be  limited  to  those  cotmtrles 
with  which  we  had  such  treaties? 

Mrs.  HAU.SER.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  like,  the  only 
substantive  change  that  article  vn  makes  in 
extradition  law  is  that  no  country,  when 
looking  at  its  extradition  treaty,  can  say 
that  we  refuse  extradition  because  the  crime 
In  question  -was  a  political  offense.  As  I  am 
sure  you  know,  political  offenses  are  gen- 
erally excluded  from  the  ambit  of  extradition 
treaties. 

And  legislative  history  shows  that  many 
of  the  parties  were  concerned  that  should 
genocide  occur,  within  the  context  of  some 
war  or  other  political  battle,  that  the  guilty 
state  would  say  we  cannot  extradite  an  Indi- 
vidual because  this  was  a  political  offense. 
That  is  the  real  thrust  of  article  VII. 


ERVIN  HEARINGS  ON  PRIVACY  (1 )  — 
TESTIMONY  OF  CHRISTOPHER  H. 
PYLE 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  in  February 
and  March  of  this  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  conducted 
hearings  on  Federal  data  banks,  com- 
puters, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  began 
with  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  concern- 
ing military  surveillance  of  domestic  po- 
litical activity.  Then  we  looked  at  the 
data-collection  activities  of  several  other 
Government  departments. 

The  subcommittee  also  examined  the 
confidentiality  and  securitv  of  informa- 
tion kept  in  Government  files.  Witnesses 
described  the  existing  state  of  computer 
security  and  discussed  with  the  subcom- 
mittee problems  arising  out  of  the  use  of 
computers  to  store  personal  data.  Au- 
thorities on  the  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy analyzed  the  pertinent  legal  deci- 
sions and  recommended  steps  that  could 


be  taken  to  protect  Americans  from  the 
abuses  of  a  dossier  society.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  much  testimony  detailing 
the  need  for  legislation  in  this  area  and 
received  suggestions  on  the  type  of  in- 
dividual  protection  that  would  be  both 
desirable  tind  feasible. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
interest  in  these  hearings  and  I  think 
that  it  is  important  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  have  access  to  the  views  of 
our  witnesses.  They  should  not  have  to 
rely  on  the  summaries  to  be  found  in 
news  reports.  Unfortimately,  the  sub- 
committee does  not  have  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  the  prepared  statements  to  fill  the 
many  requests  that  have  come  in  for 
different  witnesses'  testimony  and  the 
hearing  record  will  not  be  available  in 
print  for  some  time.  Moreover,  hesuing 
records  only  receive  limited  circulation. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  place  some  of  the  more 
important  and  frequently  requested  pre- 
pared statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Today  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  siunmarized  version  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Christopher  H.  Pyle, 
a  former  captain  in  Army  intelllgencei 
whose  testimony  establishes  a  framework 
for  imderstandlng  the  Army's  civil  dis- 
turbance program.  Mr.  Pyle  first  dis- 
closed the  Army  surveillance  program  in 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Monthly 
for  January  1970. 

In  the  days  to  come  I  shall  place  In  the 
Record  statements  by  other  former  Army 
agents  detailing  their  activities  in  mili- 
tary intelligence.  I  shall  also  Include  the 
testimony  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
fense and  Justice  Departments  describ- 
ing their  positions  on  the  facts  and  the 
law  involved  with  surveillance  activities 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment information  collection.  Follow- 
ing this  I  shall  submit  other  prepared 
statements  concerning  the  present  state 
of  the  law  and  of  privacy  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Government's  information 
gathering  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Pyle  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Christopher  H.  Ptle 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
alarming  growth  of  political  data  banks  and 
the  surveillance  of  lawful  political  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  your  request  to  testify  I 
have  prepared  two  statements.  Both  ait 
very  lengthy.  With  your  permission  I  would 
prefer  to  go  through  them  with  you  and  sim- 
ply to  emphasize  what  I  consider  to  be  their 
essential  points. 

Before  I  begin  my  statement  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  if  I  told  you  a  little  about 
myself  and  how  I  came  to  learn  of  the  Army's 
surveillance  of  civilian  politics. 

In  1961  I  was  commissioned  upon  gradua- 
tion from  Bowdoin  College  as  an  officer  in 
the  Army  Reserves.  My  call  to  active  duty, 
however,  was  postponed  while  I  obtained  an 
LL.B.  from  Columbia  Law  School  and  Masters 
Degree  in  Public  Law  and  Government,  slso 
from  Columbia. 

On  August  1, 1966, 1  entered  on  active  duty. 
Following  training  at  Fort  Bennlng  and  Fort 
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aniftblrd  as  an  intelUgence  officer  and  coun- 

^y  Intelligence  School  as  an  instructor 
^Investigative  Legal  Principles.  I  began 
Lching  there  In  March  1967  and  remained 
Tttie  InteUigence  School  faculty  until  my 
S^  from  ^tive  duty  on  July  31.  1968. 

At  the  Intelligence  School  my  main  re- 
snonsibUlty  was  to  teach  a  30-hour  cmirse 
iTlnvestigative  Legal  Principles  to  officers 
Za  enlisted  men  who  were  being  trained  as 
!n«-lal  aeents  in  Army  counterintelligence. 
?W  were  the  agents  who  later  went  to  work 
m  the  CONUS  inteUlgence  program. 

nne  of  my  secondary  duties  was  to  teach 
»  one-hour  class  entitled  "CONUS  Intelll- 
L^ce  and  Spot  Reports."  At  this  time  tWa 
^  was  the  only  training  which  Anny 
Lents  received  before  being  assigned  to  the 
nnits  which  coUected  information  on  civilian 
p^ltlcs  as  part  of  the  civil  disturbance  early 
warning  system. 

The  instruction  I  gave  to  my  classes  In 
OONUS  mtelllgence  was  largely  based  upon 
the  laws  authorizing  the  military  to  assist 
dvUlan  authorities  to  control  riots.  The 
oresentatlon  concentrated  on  the  needs  of 
S^manders  of  riot  control  units  for  In- 
lormatlon  on  the  physical  layout  of  cities 
within  which  their  troops  might  be  deployed 
Nothing  in  the  instruction  I  gave  touched 
on  the  collection  of  personality  or  organiza- 
tional data  pertaining  to  lawful  civlUan  po- 
Utlcal  activity.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know 
that  this  type  of  activity  was  going  on. 

One  day  In  late  February  or  early  March 
of  1968  a  lieutenant  came  up  to  me  after 
class  and  said,  "Captain  Pyle,  you  don't  know 
too  much  about  this,  do  you?"  I  replied,  "No, 
not  reaUy.  What  can  you  teU  me"?  He  said, 
"Well  before  coming  to  tills  class  I  was  a 
ipeclal  duty  officer  at  the  CONUS  IntelU- 
gence Section  at  the  Intelligence  Command. 
If  you  would  like,  I  could  arrange  a  briefing 

there  for  you."  

I  said  I  would  like  that  very  much.  Two 
weeks  later  he  took  me  and  another  legal 
instructor  to  the  Intelligence  Command 
Headquarters  for  the  briefing. 

At  the  InteUlgence  Command  we  were  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Andrew  Havre,  a  civilian, 
and  to  a  Major  McLay,  who  together  ran  the 
OONUS  Intelligence  Section.  Mr.  Havre  con- 
ducted most  of  the  briefing  which  lasted  for 
about  an  hour  and  15  minutes. 

He  showed  us  a  battery  of  teletype  ma- 
chines over  which  many  of  the  CONUS  In- 
telligence reports  were  received  and  passed 
on  to  higher  headquarters.  We  also  saw  file 
cabinets  In  which  spot  reports  on  individuals 
and  incidents  were  being  kept. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Havre  showed  us  a  deck 
of  caMs  on  which  names  of  persons  and  in- 
ddento  were  being  entered.  These  were  com- 
puter cards.  On  the  top  of  the  deck  was  a 
card  which  bore  the  name  of  Arlo  Tatum, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee for  Conscientious  Objectors.  The  only  no- 
taUon  on  the  card  stated  that  Mr.  Tatum 
had  once  delivered  a  speech  on  the  legal 
rights  on  conscientious  objectors  at  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  Oklahoma.  The  source  of  the  In- 
formation on  the  card  was  the  campus  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  Havre  also  showed  us  an  eight  and  a 
half  by  ten-inch  paperback  mug  book  which 
he  referred  to  as  the  "blacklist."  I  asked  him 
what  the  mug  book  was  for.  He  replied,  "To 
keep  track  of  people  who  might  cause  trou- 
ble for  the  Army." 

Before  we  left  the  briefing  Mr.  Havre  gave 
me  two  copies  of  an  intelligence  summary  for 
the  week  of  March  11-18,  1968.  When  I  left 
the  Army  in  July  I  took  one  copy  of  thla 
InteUlgence  report  with  me  and  left  the 
other  In  the  school  files.  I  have  that  report 
with  me  now.  It  Is  an  unclassified  document 
which  I  submit  for  the  Subcommittee's 
attention. 

Aa  we  left  the  Intelligence  Command  that 
**?.  the  Instructor   who  acoompsinled   me 


asked  Mr.  Havre  If  any  of  the  information 
he  had  given  us  was  classlfled.  Mr.  Havre  said 
it  was  not.  That  Information  later  became 
the  basis  for  my  first  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly. 

At  this  point  I  should  make  It  clear  that 
this  briefing  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  my 
direct  personal  knowledge  of  the  program.  I 
did  see  some  CONUS  intelligence  activity 
during  briefings  at  the  109th  MUitary  Intel- 
ligence Group's  headquarters  office  at  Fort 
Meade,  and  at  its  region  and  field  offices  In 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  But  basically  my  In- 
formation— the  information  that  I  published 
In  my  first  Washington  Monthly  article — 
came  from  the  briefing  at  the  Intelligence 
Command  headquarters  In  late  March,  1968. 
So,  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  should  be  re- 
garded as  hearsay  based  upon  investigations 
which  I  have  done  subsequent  to  January, 
1970. 

What  I  heard  and  saw  In  the  course  of  the 
briefing,  however,  was  more  than  enough  on 
which  to  form  an  c^inlon.  Even  as  Mr. 
Havre  escorted  us  from  the  building  I  was 
aware  that  the  Army  bad  assembled  the  es- 
sential e^paratus  of  a  police  state. 

There  was  nothing  sinister  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  men  we  met  in  the  course  of 
the  briefing.  They  all  appeared  to  be  well- 
intentioned  people  trying  to  carry  out  their 
assignments  to  the  best  of  their  abUlty. 
Nonethelees,  they  were  running  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  police  state. 

The  briefing  shocked  and  surprised  me.  I 
understood  what  the  lieutenant  had  meant 
when  he  said  "Captain  Pyle,  you  don't  know 
too  much  about  this,  do  you?" 

About  a  month  later,  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  speech  writer  for  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Blakefield,  the  conamandlng  general 
of  the  Intelligence  Command.  The  speech 
writer  called  to  ask  If  I  had  done  any  research 
on  the  legal  basU  of  the  CONUS  intelligence 
program.  Before  I  answered  his  question, 
however,  I  asked  him  If  Jack  Marden,  the 
general's  JAG  officer,  had  prepared  a  memo- 
randum on  the  legal  basis  of  the  program 
when  It  was  stepped  up  following  the  New- 
ark riots  In  July  1967.  He  said  no.  No  memo- 
randum outlining  the  legal  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram had  ever  been  prepared.  I  then  re- 
sponded to  his  question  by  telUng  him  that 
I  had  Investigated  the  Army's  authority  for 
the  program.  I  had  studied  the  laws  author- 
izing the  use  of  troops  to  quell  riots,  insur- 
rections, and  rebellions  and  had  read  Rankin 
and  Dallmayr's  Freedom  and  Emergency 
Powers  in  the  Cold  War,  then  as  now  the 
leading  book  on  martial  law  and  military 
assistance  to  civilian  authorities.  I  advised 
him  that  I  believed  that  the  Army  clearly 
had  the  authority  to  go  out  into  cities  to 
collect  the  tactical  Intelligence  on  approach 
routes,  potential  bivouac  sites,  and  similar 
information  essential  to  the  efficient  deploy- 
ment of  troops.  But  I  also  told  him  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  Army  had  been 
authorized  to  go  beyond  the  collection  of 
this  tactical  Intelligence  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  the  political  activities  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Furthermore,  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
that  the  monitoring  of  civUians  might  very 
well  be  held  unconstitutional  If  challenged 
In  court  because  of  the  chilling  effect  which 
knowledge  of  military  surveillance  could 
have  upon  the  wllUngness  of  citizens 
to  participate  in  politics. 

I  also  added  that  the  program  seemed  to 
violate  the  spirit,  If  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Delimitations  Agreement  of  1949.  The  De- 
limitations Agreement,  signed  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  FBI  was  a  sort  of  peace 
treaty  which  sought  to  end  a  long  period  of 
Jurisdictional  conflict.  By  that  agreement  the 
Army  acknowledged  that  the  FBI  had  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  to  Investigate  clvUlana  who 
might  be  considered  a  threat  to  the  national 
security.  The  Delimitations  Agreement  was 
published  as  Army  Regulation  381-115. 


I  concluded  my  remarks  by  observing  that 
if  the  existence  of  the  program  ever  became 
widely  known  the  Army  could  be  severely 
embarrassed. 

The  general's  speech  writer  thanked  me  for 
my  views,  and  said  that  he  would  convey 
them  to  the  general.  But  I  never  heard  from 
him.  or  from  his  office,  again.  Shortly  there- 
after, I  was  released  from  active  duty.  After 
a  year  of  course  work  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
at  Columbia  University,  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
my  first  article. 

I  i^>ent  over  two  months  writing  the  arti- 
cle, because  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  only  one 
corner  of  a  much  larger  picture.  I  also 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  nothing  I  said 
would  later  be  misconstrued  eithef  as  an 
attack  upon  the  Army  or  as  an  incendiary 
statement  about  the  program.  Much  of  the 
article  was  an  analysis  of  the  Army's  need 
for,  and  authority  to  conduct  the  program.  I 
also  discussed  what  I  thought  could  be  ita 
Impact  If  it  was  aUowed  to  continue  un- 
checked. 

At  the  end  of  the  article  I  suggested  soma 
steps  that  might  be  taken  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  by  Congress,  and  by  the  oourte  to 
limit  the  exceeeee  of  the  program  without  re- 
stricting the  Army's  abUlty  to  carry  out  Ita 
legitimate  functions.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  January  1970  issue  of  the 
Washington  Monthly.  You  know  much  of 
the  history  since  then,  so  I  won't  go  Into 
that  in  detail. 

After  the  article  was  published  in  the 
Washirigton  Monthly  and  In  a  nimiber  of 
newspapers,  I  began  to  receive  telephone 
calls  and  letters  from  former  InteUlgence 
agents.  I  had  taught  about  800  officers  and 
enlisted  men  at  the  Intelligence  School  and 
many  of  them  later  came  to  question  the 
CONUS  Intelligence  program.  Some  found  It 
distasteful.  Some  considered  It  unneceeeary. 
A  few  who  remembered  their  Instruction  in 
Investigative  Legal  Principles  and  the  caae 
of  Lamont  v.  Postmaster  General  suspected 
that  the  program  was  unconstitutional. 

These  former  agents  offered  to  help  me 
as  best  they  could.  Many,  however,  found  It 
necessary  to  request  anonymity.  I  don't  think 
that  there  were  many  who  feared  reprlaala 
from  the  Army.  Most  tended  to  agree  with 
me  that  the  people  who  work  In  Army  Intelli- 
gence are  generally  very  decent  people.  They 
do  not  have  sinister  motives  and  would  not 
conduct  reprisals.  However,  many  of  the 
agents  did  fear  that  public  identification  of 
them  as  critics  of  the  Army  and  its  surveU- 
lance  of  poUtical  fringe  groups  might  cost 
them  Jobs  or  friends  through  misunder- 
standings of  their  motives. 

From  the  beginning  I  knew  that  writing 
an  article  was  not  enough.  People  are  always 
saying  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law.  But 
they  never  tell  us  what  the  law  should  be  or 
how  we  should  go  about  getting  it  passed.  In 
addition,  as  a  student  of  political  science 
at  Coltunbla  I  had  some  Ideas  about  how  I 
thought  a  program  as  extensive  as  this  one 
might  be  turned  around.  Essentially,  I  con- 
ceived the  task  as  an  exercise  In  persuasion. 
Those  opposed  to  mlUtary  surveillance  of 
civilians  would  have  to  persuade  those  who 
wanted  to  do  it  that  they  shouldn't,  either 
because  it  is  unconstitutional,  illegal.  Im- 
moral, unnecessary,  or  politically  too  danger- 
ous. I  was  also  curious  to  see  what  influence 
a  private  citizen  with  vlrtuaUy  no  resources 
could  have  on  a  governmental  progtram  he 
opposed. 

So  I  decided  to  devote  about  half  of  Biy 
time  to  the  effort.  The  first  step  was  to  get 
the  article  published.  The  second  was  to  per- 
suade the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union  to 
Initiate  a  lawsuit.  Later,  as  former  agents 
provided  me  with  more  information,  and  as  I 
was  able  to  corroborate  that  information 
through  other  agents.  I  began  to  function 
as  a  clearing  house  for  Information  which 
I  passed  on  to  members  of  Congress  and  the 
press.  Prom  the  beginning  I  made  It  clear 
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that  I  sought  no  personal  publicity  8  nd  no 
financial  gain.  I  also  made  It  clear  :hat  I 
spoke  for  no  organization,  and  had  do  per- 
sonal axe  to  grind  with  the  Army. 

Over  the  spring,  thanks  to  the  vlgoro'  is  and 
persistent  efforts  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  this  Subcommlttei ,  the 
Army  gradually  changed  Its  thinking  and  Its 
practices.  The  change  began  first.  I  believe, 
with  the  Army's  General  Counsel,  Rolert  E. 
Jordan  in.  Prom  what  I  have  been  aole  to 
learn  Mr.  Jordan  had  doubts  abou  ,  this 
program  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1968. 

But  It  was  also  apparent  from  the  res]  lonses 
the  Army  was  making  to  newspape'  dis- 
closures and  Congressional  criticism  th  it  the 
clvlllanfl  who  were  supposed  to  be  In  ( harge 
of  the  Army  did  not  really  know  thB  full 
scope  and  nature  of  the  program.  Mi.  Jor- 
dan has  since  admitted  as  much  to  news- 
paper reporters.  Suspecting  that  they  hid  not 
been  told  the  full  story  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  Mr.  Jordan 
and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thaldeua 
Beal  went  to  Port  Holablrd  In  the  mid  lie  of 
February  1970  to  find  out  for  themselves.  As 
a  result  of  that  Investigation,  I  am  told, 
they  learned  of  not  one  but  two  data  ba  Qks — 
one  of  Incident  reports  and  another  wblch 
was  a  biographic  Index  to  dossiers  onl  both 
military  personnel  and  civilians.  Mapy  of 
the  civilians  described  In  this  data  bank 
were  unassoclated  with  the  military  In  any 
way.  In  addition,  extensive  hard-copy  paper 
files  on  civilian  political  activity  wer«  also 
discovered  at  Port  Holablrd. 

As  the  spring  wore  on,  former  agent  i  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  other  compiiters. 
They  also  told  of  other  files.  Every  military 
Intelligence  group  headquarters,  all  of  their 
subordinate  region  offices,  virtually  Ml  of 
their  field  offices,  and  some  of  their  resi- 
dence offices — close  to  300  In  all — kept  ex- 
tensive paper  files  on  civilian  organlzi  tlons 
and  Individuals. 

I  also  learned  that  the  Continental  JArmy 
Command  was  running  a  separate  collation 
operation. 

At  this  point  the  evidence  was  gettliig  so 
complex  that  I  had  to  stop  and  compile 
a  gjoasary  of  CONUS  Intelligence  terms  to 
give  to  newsmen  and  others  so  thatTthey 
could  understand  the  terms  and  organiza- 
tion Involved. 

These  charts  to  your  left  were  prepared 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Cbion. 
They  should  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the 
way  the  program  ran. 

The  first  chart  shows  the  territorial  juris- 
dictions of  the  two  collection  agencies^— the 
Army  Intelligence  Command  and  the  Con- 
tinental Army  Command.  The  Army  Injtelli- 
gence  Command  In  effect  is  a  large  white- 
collar  bureaucracy.  Its  main  Job  is  to  [con- 
duct investigations  of  persons  being  co^id- 
ered  for  secimty  clearances.  Monitoring 
civilian  politics  was  a  secondary  as.s1enrient. 
To  carry  out  Its  missions,  the  Intellijence 
Command  employed  between  1,000  and  1.200 
plainclothes  agents.  I 

The  Continental  Army  Command  la  the 
big  holding  company  for  almoet  all  state- 
side Army  troop  units.  For  CONUS  intelli- 
gence agents  it  drew  upon  the  military  in- 
telligence detachments  assigned  to  statfcslde 
troop  divisions.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Oliver 
Pelrce  who  had  served  with  the  Plfth  Mil- 
itary Intelligence  Detachment  at  Port  Car- 
son, Colorado,  that  the  CONARC  units  sCme- 
tlmes  competed  with  the  military  Intelli- 
gence groupw  of  the  Intelligence  Comn|and. 
Not  only  did  the  Army  unlta  compete  with 
each  other,  they  also  competed  with  local 
police  Intelligence  squads,  the  FBI,  th«  Se- 
cret Service,  and  other  agencies  which  col- 
lected similar  information.  When  they  were 
not  competing  with  each  other,  these  sen- 
dee often  swapped  information  abou^  in- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

The  second  chart  tries  to  explain  the  dis- 
tribution of  Information.  The  informi  tlon 
comes  in — at  the  bottom — from  a  varle  y  of 


sotirces.  including  liaison  with  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies,  press  reports,  and  the 
direct  observations  of  Army  agents.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  here  that  liaison  with  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  agencies,  particularly 
the  FBI,  was  the  main  source  of  informa- 
tion. Army  Intelligence  units  collected  rela- 
tively little  Information  by  their  direct  ob- 
servation or  by  covert  operations.  Nonethe- 
less, it  Is  remarkable  how  many  covert  op- 
erations were  conducted  by  the  Army. 

The  second  chart  also  shows  how  the  in- 
formation moved  up  through  the  two  collec- 
tion agencies.  Eventually  it  got  to  the  Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis  Division.  This  unit  is 
now  a  Detachment;  prior  to  being  called  a  Di- 
vision it  was  called  a  Branch.  One  of  the 
former  analysts  from  that  unit  whom  I  met 
in  January  1970  was  Mr.  Ralph  Stein  who 
also  is  here  to  testify  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Stein 
and  others  told  me  of  the  role  which  the 
Counterintelligence  Analysis  Division  played 
In  the  analysis  of  information  and  In  the 
levying  of  collection  requirements  on  the  two 
collection  networks  beneath  it. 

They  also  explain  how  the  Information  was 
distributed  to  the  Pentagon,  to  riot  control 
units,  to  every  stateside  Army  command,  to 
the  Army  Materiel  Command,  to  the  Air  De- 
fense Command,  to  Army  Headquarters  In 
Europe,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Panama,  and  to 
all  sorts  of  places  which  one  Just  wouldn't 
imagine  would  need  regular  reports  about 
minor  civil  disturbances  in  the  United  States. 
I  asked  Mr.  Havre  about  this  during  the 
briefing.  He  told  me  that  the  reason  his  office 
sent  reports  to  Europe  was  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  people  In  Europe.  They  wanted 
to  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  States,  so 
the  Intelligence  Command  reports  became 
in  effect  a  news  service  for  them. 

Now,  as  the  top  of  the  Distribution  Chart 
indicates,  one  of  the  receivers  of  CONUS  In- 
telligence Information  would  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  his  office.  So  far  as  I  know, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  got  very 
little  information.  Reports  did  rise  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Under  Secretary  and  were  part  of 
his  morning  briefings. 

The  Under  Secretary  during  most  of  the 
period  was  Mr.  David  E.  McGlffert.  Like  the 
Army  General  Counsel,  Mr.  McGlffert  also 
began  to  suspect  that  Army  intelligence  was 
exceeding  its  authority  along  about  the  fall 
of  1968.  The  first  thing  that  surprised  him, 
according  to  his  interviews  with  newsmen, 
was  a  request  from  the  Justice  Department 
for  the  Army's  video  tapes  of  Abbie  Hoffman. 
The  113th  MI  Group  had  assigned  a  team 
called  "Midwest  Audio- Visual  News"  (or 
something  like  that)  to  masquerade  as  a 
television  news  team  during  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Chicago  that  accompanied  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1968. 

Midwest  News  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  television  news  team  at  the  time 
of  the  Convention  to  gain  an  exclusive  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Hoffman.  The  two  agents 
who  were  on  that  team  at  that  time  became 
famous  within  the  Intelligence  Conamand. 
Their  services  were  in  great  demand  through- 
out the  country.  Later  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  Counterlnaugural,  and  to 
Catonsvllle,  Maryland,  for  a  draft  protest. 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  the  Hoffman  in- 
terview, the  Justice  Department  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  films  for  use  In  the 
Chicago  Conspiracy  Trial.  According  to  Mr. 
McGlffert  this  was  the  first  he  had  heard 
about  this  kind  of  activity.  Until  then,  he 
had  always  assumed  that  the  Army  collected 
Its  civil  disturbance  information  through 
liaison  with  civilian  agencies.  Mr.  McGlffert 's 
disclaimer  sounded  incredible  to  me  when  I 
first  heard  it.  But  since  then  I  have  talked 
with  Intelligence  analysts  who  have  informed 
me  that  the  reports  were  "sanitized"  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  In- 
telligence so  that  when  they  appeared  In 
the  Under  Secretary's  briefing  they  would 
not  indicate  how  or  by  whom  the  information 
had  been  collected. 


According  to  Mr.  Pelrce,  the  same  practice 
of  sanitizing  files  and  reports  had  been  used 
by  the  Continental  Army  Command's  Fifth 
MI  Detachment  In  Colorado  Springs.  The 
agents  who  conducted  undercover  operatlone 
in  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  were  in- 
structed to  write  their  agent  reports  in  the 
third  person  to  make  It  appear  as  if  the  in- 
formation had  come  from  "walk-in  inform- 
ants"— people  who  walk  into  the  office  and 
volimteer  Information. 

How  much  sanitizing  went  on  throughout 
the  system,  I  don't  know.  But  on  at  least  two 
different  levels,  one  low  down  In  the  struc- 
ture, and  one  at  the  highest  echelon,  there 
was  a  conscious  effort  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  Army  Intelligence  was  collecting  infor- 
mation on  the  politics  of  civilians  by  covert 
means. 

The  third  chart  describes  the  storage  sys- 
tem  \ised  within  the  Intelligence  Command 
and  the  Continental  Army  Command  to  store 
this  great  mass  of  Information.  At  the  lowest 
level  Army  intelligence  units  kept  paper  flies 
of  all  kinds.  These  Included  dossiers,  card 
files,  photographs,  and  clippings  on  Individ- 
uals, and  organizations. 

I  have  a  card  file  from  the  113th  Military 
Intelligence  Group  located  in  Minneapolis 
which  covers  Just  a  couple  of  months  during 
the  spring  of  1968.  It  is  an  imclassifled  file 
which  was  discarded  about  a  year  later.  An 
agent  took  It  with  him  when  he  left  the 
service. 

As  I  leaf  through  the  file  I  find  such  en- 
tries as: 

"James  Griffin.  St.  Paul  Department  of 
Human  Rights.  3  January  '68.  Teach-in  draws 
crowd  with  speeches,  seminar." 

"Scott  Halazon.  University  of  Colorado 
graduate  student.  26  April  '68.  Strike  orga- 
nizers hope  6,000  will  skip  class.  24  April  '68. 
Faculty,  students  to  strike  Friday." 

"Jane  Hanger,  YMCA  employee.  1  May  '68. 
Teach-m  to  examine  white  racism  in  U.S." 

"E.  Johnson.  (UM  Student  Mobilization 
Committee).  9  May  "68.) Speaker  SMC  meet- 
ing." "l 

And  the  file  goes  on/It  contains  cards  on 
several  professors  and^a  number  of  students. 
There  is  even  an  entry  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple. It  reads:  "18  April  1968.  Davis:  Univer- 
sity needs  NAACP  organ.  1  May  "68.  Teach-in 
to  examine  white  racism  In  US." 

From  the  same  former  agent  I  also  received 
a  stack  of  photographs  which  his  unit  had 
discarded  around  June  1969.  The  reason 
these  photographs  were  discarded,  he  said, 
was  that  the  Inspector  General  was  expected 
to  inspect  the  unit  and  his  superiors  were 
afraid  that  he  might  question  their  expendi- 
ture of  $80.00  to  put  these  pictures  in  these 
folders.  Also,  because  many  were  taken  at 
long-range,  only  a  few  persons  can  be  identi- 
fied. 

But  among  the  eight-by-ten  inch  glossy 
photographs  is  a  smaller  blow-up.  It  shows 
the  face  of  an  unshaven  man  wearing  a 
beret.  On  the  back  of  the  print  are  the 
words:  "Request  identification.  This  is  an- 
other picture  of  the  bereted  individual  in 
another  blow-up.  #3."  It  Is  signed  "Der- 
mody." 

Specialist  5  Dermody  was  a  coordinator 
Who  worked  in  the  CONUS  Intelligence  sec- 
tion at  the  headquarters  of  the  113th  MI 
Group  at  Port  Sheridan,  Illinois.  Evidently 
this  picture  had  been  forwarded  to  Port 
Sheridan,  had  been  seen  by  Specialist  Der- 
mody, and  had  been  sent  back  to  Min- 
neapolis for  identification  of  the  person 
wearing  the  beret. 

Other  pictures  in  the  collection  were  given 
to  agents  of  the  113th  MI  Group  by  the 
campus  police  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. A  couple  are  stamped  on  the  back: 
"University  of  Minnesota  Department  of 
Police.  Negative  number.  Complaint  number, 
date,  time  .  .  ."  and  so  forth.  On  the  back 
of  this  picture — one  of  the  faces  is  marked 
out  with  a  square — are  the  names  of  three 
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persons  who  were  at  the  meeting.  Also  In- 
cluded in  the  picture  are  two  persons  who 
appear  to  be  members  of  the  university  ad- 
ministration or  faculty.  Somebody  told  me 
that  the  occasion  was  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Moos,  but  I  am  not  svu-e  of  that. 
I  believe  that  the  scope  of  the  CONUS 
intelligence  program  Is  now  fairly  well 
known.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  activi- 
ties we  should  know  about,  but  basically,  I 
think  we  know  enough  to  define  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  program. 

However,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we 
have  had  this  year  has  been  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  Army  has  succeeded 
in  cutting  back  the  activity. 

Army  IntelUgence  Is  a  big  bureaucracy. 
Like  any  bureaucracy.  It  Is  often  reluctant 
to  obey  orders  to  end  programs  In  which  It 
has  invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. 

Mr.  Richard  HaUoran  of  The  New  York 
Times  expressed  the  problem  well  in  a  recent 
article.  Bureaucracies,  he  said,  "seem  to  fol- 
low the  laws  of  physics.  A  bureaucracy  at 
rest  stays  at  rest.  A  bureaucracy  In  motion 
stays  in  motion."  By  1970,  Army  Intelligence 
was  in  high  gear.  Throughout  1969,  accord- 
ing to  the  Army's  own  estimates,  the  CONUS 
intelligence  teletype  was  transmitting  about 
1200  Incident  reports  a  month.  This  activity 
did  not  decrease  at  the  time  of  the  mora- 
toriums in  the  fall  of  1969.  It  expanded. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  Mr.  McGlffert  and  Mr. 
Jordan  to  cut  the  program  back,  it  con- 
tinued at  full  speed  untU  January  1970. 

So  the  problem  during  the  past  year  has 
been  to  find  some  way  to  document  either 
the  cutback  or  the  failure  to  cut  back.  Al- 
though my  information  is  limited,  I  am  con- 
fident that  since  February  1970  there  has 
been  a  substantial  effort  to  cut  this  program 
back.  The  effort  has  Ijeen  most  Intense  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  following  disclo- 
sures that  the  Army  was  watching  elected 
officials.  The  Army  General  Counsel,  the  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  and 
their  staffs  have  worked  especially  hard.  But 
despite  their  efforts — despite  the  Inspections 
they  have  made  In  the  field — they  have  not 
been  successful  in  some  locations. 

For  example,  during  the  summer  of  1970 
a  lieutenant  at  Region  V  of  the  113th  MUl- 
tary  Intelligence  Group  in  Minneapolis  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  files  frcwn  field 
offices  and  residence  offices  on  personalities 
and  organizations.  These  files  were  supposed 
to  be  destroyed,  but  he  believed  in  the  pro- 
gram and  decided  to  conceal  many  of  the 
personality  reports.  So  he  hid  them  In  the 
bottom  of  a  security  container. 

The  NBC-TV  broadcast  on  December  1, 
1970,  made  mention  of  the  activities  of  Army 
Intelligence  in  Minneapolis.  It  was  followed 
on  December  15  by  John  O'Brien's  disclo- 
sures of  the  surveillance  of  elected  officials 
In  Chicago.  On  December  18,  1970,  the  lieu- 
tenant in  Minneapolis  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  destroy  all  of  these  files.  So  he 
got  an  assistant  to  help  him  and  together 
the  two  men  carried  about  50  pounds  of  files 
to  an  incinerator  and  burned  them.  So  far 
as  I  know,  Region  V  in  the  113th  no  longer 
has  any  improper  flies.  But  it  took  this  offi- 
cer over  six  months  to  realize  that  the  record 
keeping  had  to  stop. 

The  same  lieutenant,  during  Novemljer 
1970.  also  went  to  two  residence  offices  with- 
in his  region  and  instructed  the  residence 
oflce  commanders  that  personality  files 
could  be  hidden  inside  of  organization  files. 
Personalities  on  whom  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  keep  records,  he  said,  might  be 
described  as  members  of  organizations  on 
which  they  could  keep  records. 

Also,  within  Region  V  of  the  113th  there 
were  some  people,  including  an  agent  as- 
signed to  the  residence  office  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  who  didn't  believe  that  the 
CONUS  intelligence  program  had  been  shut 
down,   even    though    the    letter    Issued    by 


Colonel  Lynch  on  Jxine  9,  1970.  clearly  stated 
that  this  collection  activity  was  not  to  occur 
except  by  liaison  and  pursuant  to  orders 
from  the  Pentagon. 

I  have  here  a  handbill  which  dates  from 
November,  1970.  It  reads,  "We  stand  between 
Angela  Davis'  execution  and  freedom.  Help 
plan  offensive  around  Angela  Davis  case  and 
local  repression.  Meeting,  Thursday,  7:30, 
5206  Social  Science  BuJldlng.  WSA  Conunlt- 
tee  to  Free  Angela  Davis." 

Attached  to  the  handbUl  Is  a  memo.  DD 
Form  96.  which  says.  "To:  Current  Intelli- 
gence. Remarks:  Picked  up  on  the  UW 
(University  of  Wisconsin)  campus.  Prom: 
'Mike'  " — the  last  name  Is  obUterated.  "Place: 
Madison  RO  (Residence  Office) ." 

In  addition,  about  this  time,  a  telephone 
call  was  received  by  the  Region  V  office  In 
Minneapolis  from  the  same  residence  office 
In  Madison.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  of 
that  call  made  at  the  Region  V  headquarters. 
It  states:  "Angela  Davis's  sister  Is  going  to 
speak  at  Madison  on  Wednesday.  2  December. 
This  Is  the  same  day  as  the  trial  for  Mat 
Knopf,  editor  of  The  Underground.  There  will 
be  a  march  from  the  University  to  the  Capi- 
tol around  noon.  Primary  speaker  will  be 
Davis's  sister." 

I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  neither 
the  telephone  message  nor  the  handbill  were 
passed  beyond  the  Region  level.  So  apparent- 
ly by  November.  1970.  personnel  at  the  Re- 
gion V  office  of  the  113th  had  been  educated 
to  the  point  where  they  were  not  passing  this 
information  along.  Unfortunately,  the  mes- 
sage had  not  gone  out  to  the  residence  of- 
fice. From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
inspection  teams  from  the  Pentagon  had  not 
explored  that  far  down  in  the  hierarchy. 

I  would  be  very  much  Interested  to  know 
the  results  of  these  investigations,  because 
the  Military  Intelligence  agents  I  have  talked 
to  do  not  believe  that  the  Army  actually  will 
end  this  program.  They  Just  can't  believe  It — 
not  one  of  them!  They  all  believe  there  wUl 
be  an  extensive  effort  to  hide  the  material 
or  to  conduct  the  surveillance  under  some 
other  rubric. 

I  think  this  Is  an  important  point  to 
bring  out.  Army  Intelligence  has  been  In- 
volved In  the  surveillance  of  civilians  since 
Its  Inception  in  1917.  Concern  about  poe- 
slble  threats  against  the  Army,  subversion, 
espionage,  civil  disorders,  labor  strife,  or 
ghetto  rioting,  has  been  advanced  from  time 
to  time  to  Justify  the  surveillance  of  civil- 
ians. During  World  War  I  and  until  about 
1924.  Army  Intelligence  maintained  a  do- 
mestic intelligence  system  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  was  at  least  as  large  as  the 
one  we  are  concerned  about  today.  During 
and  after  the  Second  World  War,  Colonel 
Ralph  Van  Dleman,  the  man  who  founded 
Army  Intelligence  in  1917.  kept  extensive 
files  on  civilians  he  considered  to  be  sub- 
versive. He  maintained  these  files  even  after 
he  left  military  service.  I  am  told  he  stored 
them  In  a  National  Guard  armory  In  Cali- 
fornia since  the  1950s.  Upon  his  death  Van 
Dleman's  files  were  shipped  to  the  Investi- 
gative Records  Repository  in  Fort  Holablrd. 
I  don't  know  if  those  records  are  still  there. 
I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  them. 
But  I  have  never  seen  a  statement  by  the 
Defense  Department  acknowledging  their 
existence  or  their  disposal.  I  think  that  It 
wovUd  be  very  interesting  for  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  find  out  what  has  happened  to 
Colonel  Van  Dleman's  files.  For  all  I  know. 
they  may  have  been  integrated  with  the  very 
large  search  file  on  organizations  that  the 
Intelligence  Command  maintains  at  its 
headquarters  at  Fort  Holablrd  as  part  of 
the  Army's  personnel  security  program.  This 
search  file  Is  used  to  check  out  organiza- 
tions people  say  they  are  members  of  when 
they  apply  for  security  clearances. 

The  Army  Intelligence  Command  also  had 
received  a  lar^e  number  of  reports  on  Indi- 


viduals and  organizations  from  the  FBI  and 
other  agencies.  In  1969,  especially,  the  Intel- 
ligence Command  seemed  to  have  been  a 
dumping  ground  for  FBI  reports.  The  113th 
MI  Group,  In  a  report  to  higher  offices  after 
the  Lynch  letter  of  June  9,  1970.  claimed  that 
it  was  receiving  about  300  FBI  reports  a 
month.  I  vrould  like  to  know  what  FBI  re- 
ports. If  any.  are  still  turned  over  to  the 
Intelligence  Command,  becaxise  there  Is  an 
addendiun  to  the  December  15,  1970,  Wlck- 
ham  letter  that  seems  to  exempt  FBI  re- 
ports from  the  destruction  ordered  by  that 
letter. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  to  what  extent 
Army  Intelligence  files  on  civilians  have  been 
turned  over  to  State  agencies  and  local 
agencies.  There  was  testimony  In  Chicago 
that  Instead  of  forwarding  files  on  SDS  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  113th  turned  them  over 
to  the  Chicago  police  Intelligence  unit.  This 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Jime  9.  1970  Lynch  letter. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATE  PAGES 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  EMPLOY- 
EES WITHOUT  DISCRIMINATION 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SEX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  102.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 112. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution 
by  titie. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion by  title,  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  112)  to  permit  the 
appointment  of  Senate  pages  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  2,  fol- 
lowing the  words  "ment  as  a"  strike  out 
the  words  "page  of  the  Senate"  and  In- 
sert "Senate  page,  elevator  operator,  or 
post  ofBce  employee,  or  as  a  Capitol 
policeman  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
";  on  line  5,  following  the  words  "on  the 
basis  of  sex."  Insert  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  Senate  pages,  however,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  fireproof  building  con- 
taining dormitory  and  classroom  facilities,  as 
authorized  by  section  492  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Is  constructed 
and  the  pages  are  living  under  appropriate 
supervision  in  such  buUding.  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  shall  promulgate  and 
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have  In  effect  regulations  for  the  ap]  lolnt- 
ment  of  pages  of  the  Senate  requiring  that 
no  female  page  shall  be  appointed  by  8  Sen- 
ator until  the  Senator  files  with  the  Seqgeant 
at  Arms  a  written  statement  accompanying 
such  appointment  that  the  Senator — 

(1)  will  be  responsible  for  the  safe  '  rans- 
portatlon  of  the  female  page  he  appoin  »  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  page's  plJce  of 
local  abode  and  return;  and 

(2)  will  assume  full  responsibility  f<ir  the 
safety,  well-being,  and  strict  supervision  of 
such  female  page  while  such  page  is  la  her 
place  of  local  abode. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  b  ehalf 
of  myself  and  a  large  number  of  coi  pon- 
sors,  but  particularly  with  the  Se;iator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  £lena- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris>.  1  sub- 
mitted this  resolution  on  May  3.  1971. 
The  introduction  of  the  resolutior  fol- 
lowed a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
oa -Rules  and  Administration  and  a  very 
considerable  discussion  of  this  ra  itter, 
and  was  Intended  to  bring  the  mat  er  to 
a  head  by  having  the  Senate  act  on  it,  as 
we  were  confident  it  was  the  only  way 
the  matter  could  be  settled. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ac  min- 
istration was  thereupon  requestel  by 
the  Senate  to  report  it  by  May  11 ,  \  rhich 
it  did. 

Our  resolution  would  simply  have  per- 
mitted females  to  be  pages.  The  lules 
Committee  added  to  that  a  provisior  say- 
ing that  if  a  female  page  were  appo  inted 
by  a  Senator,  a  Senator  had  to  file  with 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  a  written  state- 
ment to  accompany  the  appointment, 
that  the  Senator — 

(1)  will  be  responsible  for  the  safe  irans- 
portation  of  the  female  page  he  ap]  lolnts 
between  the  Senate  and  the  pages  pli  «e  of 
local  abode  and  return;  and 

(2)  will  assume  full  responsibllty  f <  r  the 
safety,  well-being,  and  strict  supervision  of 
such  female  page  while  such  page  is  la  her 
place  of  local  abode." 


»  be 
and 


con- 


This  particular  commitment  is 
undertaken    until    the    dormitory 
classroom  facilities,  which  have  already 
been     authorized,     are     actually 
structed. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Percy,  dena 
tor  Harris,  and  I  have  all  appoiited 
girl  pages.  These  appointments  [have 
been  hung  up  for  months — mine  Bince 
December,  Senator  Percy's  since  Decem- 
ber, and  Senator  Harris'  about  the  [same 
length  of  time.  ] 

The  question  we  have  to  decide  Is 
whether  to  accept  what  is  really  a^  dis- 
criminatory provision,  or  to  seek  tolhave 
the  Senate  simply  strike  the  word  "fe- 
male." so  that  this  commitment  \fould 
apply  to  any  page.  We  certainly  safw  no 
difference  between  a  young  man !  who 
might  be  a  page,  as  our  pages  are  i^i  the 
Senate  now  on  both  sides,  and  a  sioimg 
woman. 

When  we  introduced  such  an  a: 
ment,  which  I  did  on  behalf  of 
us,  it  appeared  that  the  matter 
be  hotly  contested  and  long  protracted, 
and  we  had  to  decide  whether  or  aot  it 
was  desirable  to  carry  on  this  sfcnple 
housekeeping  matter  as  some  great  mat- 
ter which  could  take  considerable  time 
and  impede  the  basic  reform,  whith  Is 
that  girl  pages  would  be  admitted,  as 
they  should  be  if  we  are  going  to  i>rac 
tice  what  we  preach  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 


We  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
unhappy  as  we  were  with  the  distinction 
made  in  the  resolution  as  to  the  female 
pages,  we  should,  because  it  was  an  in- 
terim thing,  accept  It.  for  two  reasons, 
and  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty  ) , 
respectively  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  for  being  pres- 
ent, because  of  the  statement  I  am  about 
to  make. 

Senator  Jordan  was  very  kind  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  me.  It  was  clear 
that  this  was  really  an  interim  arrange- 
ment, for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
there  was  progress  being  made  in  build- 
ing the  dormitory  and  classroom  facili- 
ties, which  was  the  express  condition  of 
the  resolution  as  reported  out  by  the 
Rules  Committee;  and  second,  because 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well,  were  seriously  considering 
a  reorganization  of  the  whole  page  sys- 
tem, and  that  that  might  very  well  be 
incorporated  in  one  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion bUls  with  respect  to  Congress  which 
was  before  us  and  probably  had  a  pretty 
good  chance  of  passage  this  year. 

So  for  both  reasons  we  decided  that 
the  public  interest  was  on  the  side  of  go- 
ing ahead  and  swearing  in  the  girl  pages, 
and  letting  other  Senators  appoint  them 
if  they  wished,  getting  accustomed  to  the 
idea,  and  making  whatever  rules  as  to 
dress,  et  cetera,  needed  to  be  made, 
rather  than  protract  the  matter  and 
cause  it  to  be  hung  up  as  an  issue  Instead 
of  a  fact. 

We  think  that  having  young  ladies  in 
the  Chamber  functioning — and  we  are 
sure  their  service  will  be  absolutely  un- 
noticeable  and  indistinguishable  from 
the  excellent  attention  and  service  we  re- 
ceive from  the  young  men — after  getting 
accustomed  to  the  idea  will,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  make  the  barrier  or  dis- 
tinction question  one  of  purely  academic 
interest. 

In  addition,  the  interim  character  of 
this  arrangement,  as  I  have  described  it, 
enables  us.  Senator  Percy,  Senator  Har- 
ris, and  myself,  in  good  conscience  to  let 
the  resolution  go  through. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  forgive  me,  I  have  made 
certain  statements  concerning  the  in- 
formation conveyed  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  confirm  those  statements. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  very  much.  Everything  he  has 
stated  about  the  interim  changes  is  in 
accordance  with  my  imderstanding,  and 
I  think  it  will  come  into  being. 

There  Is  in  the  works  at  this  time  an 
intent  to  build  a  page  dormitory  and 
school,  to  be  named  after  Hon.  John 
McCormack.  I  think  the  Senator's  as- 
sumption is  correct  and  wise,  and  I  as- 
sure him  that  that  was  the  intent  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  is  considering  the  whole  page 
question,  as  to  whether  we  will  actually 
have  a  permanent  page  system. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  in  the  plan  of  reorganization  being 


considered  at  the  present  time,  and  will 
come  up  at  some  future  date,  I  am  sure 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  verv 
much.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  joining  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  others  in  a  resolution 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  allow  American 
girls  to  serve  as  pages  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
I  commend  the  Rules  Committee  for  re- 
porting out  Senate  Resolution  112  to 
make  this  important  change,  one  which 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
make. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  both  in  his  statement  as 
to  objectionable  features  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  they  relate  only  to  girl  pages  and 
not  to  boy  pages,  and  also  in  regard  to 
his  statement  concerning  the  practicali- 
ties. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  proceed 
with  this  matter  now.  The  young  lady  I 
have  appointed.  Miss  Julie  Price,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Price 
of  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  is  a  truly  outstand- 
ing American  girl  who  will  be  of  great 
credit  to  the  Senate.  She  has  been  wait- 
ing impatiently  to  perform  her  duties 
here.  So  I  hope  the  resolution  will  pas! 
at  once,  so  that  she,  with  the  two  others. 
can  become  the  first  girl  pages  in  our 
history;  and  I  believe,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated,  that  other 
girls  who  serve  as  pages  in  the  future 
will  acquit  themselves  well,  and  make  the 
Rules  Committee  and  all  of  us  who  have 
had  a  hand  in  this  innovation  proud  of 
our  effort. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
just  another  moment,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  the  resolution 
also  authorizes  employment  of  female 
policemen,  elevator  operators,  and  ladies 
to  work  in  the  Post  Office.  That  is  in  ad- 
dition to  what  was  stated  in  the  original 
resolution.  We  thought  that  was  a  wise 
thing  to  add,  because  recent  events  have 
indicated  very  clearly  the  probable  need 
for  women  policemen  around  the  Capitol 
building,  and  so  forth,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  women  cannot  be  elevator 
operators.  They  are  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives now,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  here.  And  cer- 
tainly they  can  work  in  the  Post  OfBce 
and  places  like  that.  So  we  added  that 
to  the  resolution,  feeling  that  it  would 
be  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  pass  on 
that  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  First,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  we  had  the  feel- 
ing that,  while  perhaps  the  traditions 
and  the  problems  which  were  raised  in 
practice  required  special  consideration. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  never 
thought  there  was  any  jurisdictional 
problem  at  all,  though,  for  practical 
purposes,  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  stated,  it  is  just  as  well  to  get 
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the  matter  settled;  and  I  do  think  the 
Rules  Committee  proceeded  with  the 
ereatest  propriety,  at  least  in  view  of 
its  care   to   accommodate   these   other 

^T  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  times  when  the  pressures  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  become  such  that 
we  stay  here  imtU  very  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  sometimes  around  the  clock. 

In'that  instance,  does  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  have  the  authority  to  send  these 
girls  home  at  a  reasonable  hour? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  think  the  management 
always  does.  But.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  to  Senator  Pastore  that  we  who 
are  appointing  the  young  women  are 
assuming  a  very  great  responsibility  in 
that  regard.  I  am  sure  that,  having  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  many  of  us  feel 
that  a  situation  is  being  created  which 
concerns  us,  and  that  those  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Senate  will  very  speed- 
ily accommodate  us. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Senator 
PASTORE  that  the  resolution  requires  each 
of  us  to  assume  a  personal  commitment 
for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  girls. 
In  my  case,  if  it  will  interest  the  Senator, 
I  will  say  that  the  family  of  the  young 
woman  Uves  here.  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  parents  of  Paulette  Deselle, 
whom  I  have  appointed,  in  which  they 
assume  that  very  solemn  responsibility, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Alexandm\,  Va.,  Mat  13, 1971. 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs.     « 
OH  Senate  Office  Biiilding, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  To  enable  you  to 
file  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
the  proper  assurances  as  proscribed  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  112.  we  wish  to  restate  in 
writing  the  agreements  made  with  you  re- 
garding Paulette's  transportation,  housing, 
and  supervision  during  her  tenure  as  a 
Senate  Page. 

Mrs.  Desell  and  I  will  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  our  daughter. 
Paulette  Marie  Desell.  between  the  Senate 
and  our  home  in  Fairfax  County,  and  re- 
turn. In  addition,  we  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  Paulette's  safety,  well-being  and 
strict  supervision  while  she  is  at  home. 

The  Senate  and  PavUette  can  look  to  us  to 
be  fully  responsible  for  those  matters  for 
which  the  appointing  Senator.  Senator  Jav- 
its. is  required  to  assume  responsibility  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  112. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  our  personal 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  you  for  your  faith 
and  efforts  in  according  such  a  great  honor  to 
cur  Paulette. 

Respectfully  yoiirs. 

Paul  L.  Desell. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility by  a  letter,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  my  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  13.  1971. 
Mr   Robert  Dunphy. 
Sergeant  at  Arms, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dxtnpht:  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  112 
In  connection  with  my  appointment  of  Paul- 


ette Desell  to  be  a  page  of  the  Senate,  and 
having  received  the  enclosed  letter  signed 
Jointly  by  Paulette's  parents,  who  reside  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  you  have 
my  written  assurance  while  Paulette  remains 
a  Senate  page,  that  (1)  I  will  be  responsible 
for  the  sate  transportation  of  Paulette  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  her  local  abode  and 
return;  and  (2)  I  will  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  safety,  well-being  and  strict 
supervision  of  Paulette  In  her  local  place  of 
abode. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  scheme  of 
operation — which  should  be  applied  to 
every  page,  by  the  way,  male  or  female — 
is  very  airtight  in  that  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  until  such 
time  as  action  on  the  pending  matter  is 
completed  or  the  close  of  the  morning 
hour,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  can  understand  the 
reason  for  not  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes.  I  am  a  little  disturbed 
about  the  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate  because  I  realize  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ators are  being  asked  to  become  fully 
responsible.  I  do  not  see  how  a  Senator 
is  going  to  v.-alk  the  girl  home,  unless 
he  goes  out  and  makes  sure  she  gets  in 
a  cab.  and  then  he  does  not  know  who 
the  cab  driver  is — unless  the  Senator  is 
going  to  call  up  the  parent  and  tell  him 
to  take  his  daughter  home  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

We  are  talking  about  girls  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17.  We  do  not  even  have 
a  dormitory.  We  do  not  have  a  chaperone. 
We  do  not  have  a  dormitory  mother. 

I  reaUze  that  this  is  something  that  is 
going  to  happen.  As  I  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. I  heard  the  encomiums  about  the 
wonderful  job  that  has  been  done.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  girls  being  pages,  but 
I  do  think  we  ought  to  follow  some  kind 
of  rule,  that  when  it  gets  to  be  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  these  girls  ought  to  be 
sent  home. 

Personally,  I  would  not  recommend  to 
a  friend  of  mine  that  he  send  his  daugh- 
ter, between  14  and  17,  to  Washington  to 
become  a  page;  nor,  as  the  father  of  two 
girls,  would  I  recommend  that  my  daugh- 
ters assume  this  responsibility.  I  reaUze 
that  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  and 
honor  is  involved  in  the  job;  but,  after 
all,  the  working  hours  here  run  pretty 
late  at  night. 

I  am  not  opposing  this  resolution.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  something  that  is 
going  to  happen.  But  I  hope  we  begin  to 
look  at  these  things  as  fathers  and  moth- 
ers should.  A  girl  between  14  and  17  years 
of  age  cannot  be  allowed  on  the  streets 
of  Washington  alone  when  it  is  dark. 

Mr.  J  WITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  the  responsi- 
kiiity  which  individual  Senators  assume 
is  very  serious.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. He  says  this  is  bound  to  happen. 


We  just  have  to  handle  it  with  intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr    JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
response  to  the  Senator,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  also  starting  some  movement  to 
have  the  minimum  age  of  pages  in  the 
Senate  raised  from  14  to  16.  In  the  House, 
the  minimum  age  is  now  16.  We  lowered 
it  to  14    We  think  that  is  entirely  too 
young,  for  a  boy  or  a  giri.  We  have  be- 
gun work  on  a  measure  to  bring  the  age 
up  to  16,  instead  of  14. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  pomt 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  share  his  concern 
and  did  so  when  the  resolution  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  It  is  my 
amendment  which  requires  that  the  ap- 
pointing Senator  be  fully  responsible  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  the  female 
page  he  appoints,  between  the  Senate 
and  the  page's  place  of  local  abode  and 
return;  and.  second,  that  he  will  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  safety,  well- 
being  and  strict  supervision  of  such  fe- 
male page  while  such  page  is  m  her  place 
of  local  abode. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  very  un- 
portant.  It  is  my  understanding  that  at 
present  when  the  Senate  is  not  m  ses- 
sion, when  the  pages  are  not  attencimg 
school,  these  young  people  are  pretty 
much  on  their  o^^-n.  unless  they  are  given 
some  supervision.  It  is  our  feeling  that, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  young  la- 
dies who  wUl  be  involved,  rather  strict 
supervision  should  be  provided  while 
they  are  in  their  boardinghouses  or 
wherever  they  happen  to  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  think  that  might 
well  be  extended  to  the  boy  pages,  also. 
Hopefully,  the  dormitory  which  is  now 
authorized  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
will  be  built,  and  then  both  the  boys  and 
the  •'iris  will  be  under  strict  and  con- 
stant supervision,  and  that  will  allay 
much  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  been  confronted  in  the  past. 

I  am  concerned,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  about  a  young 
giri  being  alone  around  Washington,  par- 
ticulariy  in  this  area  of  the  capital,  after 
dark.  I  am  certain  that  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee  will,  to  a 
very  large  degree,  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  danger  in  this  respect.  I  think 
the  committee  has  acted  wisely. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  to 
Senate  Resolution  112,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  stUl  permits  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senate  pages  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex.  TTie 
language  of  the  amendment  is  not  dis- 
criminatory. It  merely  bestows  on  any 
female  page  hereafter  appointed  a  slight 
degree  of  personal  safety  and  protection 
that  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Moreover,  this  amendment  will  only 
cover  the  period  of  time  when  pages  are 
without  benefit  of  a  supervised,  regu- 
lated, and  adequately  protected  dorm- 
itory facility. 

I  beUeve  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
famiUar  with  the  fact  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  author- 
izes the  construction  of  a  fireproof  build- 
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ing  containing  dormitory  and  classpom 
facilities  for  pages,  and  that  once 
structed  all  pages  shall  be  required 
live  therein.  Such  a  building  adequately 
supervised  and  protected  will  go  a 
way  toward  according  a  proper 
of  safety  for  our  pages. 

When  our  subcommittee  held  a  tear- 
ing on  this  subject,  witnesses  presented 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  high 
dence  of  crime  in  the  Capital  and 
ticularly  in  the  area  of  the  Distrifct 
Columbia,  where  most  of  the  pages 
side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  C^Pitol 
Police    presented    evidence    of 
crimes  of  violence  involving  four 
tol  pages. 

Mr.  John  C.  Hoffman  is  the  prin|:ipal 
of  the  Capitol  Page  School.  He  was 
ent  and  testified  at  our  hearing.  E)iiring 
the  course  of  that  hearing  we  hac 
following  colloquy : 

Senator  Pkoutt.  If  I  understand  rlgbily 
you  lived  on  the  west  coast  or  somewhe  "e 
from  Washington  and  were  the  parent 
page — whether  It  Is  a  boy  or  girl  Is  pe  -haps 
Immaterial — based  on  your  knowledge 
experience,  you  would  have  some 

Mr.  HorrMAjj.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Pbouty.  The  Reorganization 
believe,   provides   for  the   construction 
dormitory.  In  your  Judgment  would 
a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Additionally.  James  M.  Powell,  (thief 
of  the  Capitol  Police,  testified.  I  had  the 
following  colloquy  with  Chief  Powell : 

Senator  Prouty.  If  a  boy  goes  to  his  :oom 
where  he  may  live.  Is  he  under  any  s  jper 
vision  there,  when  he  Is  not  In  school,  (when 
he  la  not  In  the  Senate,  and  the  Senite  is 
not  In  session,  is  there  anyone  that 
direct  supervision  over  him? 

Chief  PowKx.  Not  to  my  knowlege 
only  say  that  he  is  certainly  not  imder 
And.   I  am   sure   there   are   varying 
of  this.  But  I  doubt  If  I  am  qualified  to 
answer  that  question. 

Senator  Protttt.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Du^phy 
or  Mr.  Hoffman? 

Mr.  HoFTMAN.  Actually,  Senator,  t^ 
knowledge  It  would  be.  In  the  main 
dental.  If  be  happened  to  be  at  a  boarding 
home  where  people  really  cared — and  most 
have,  from  my  experiences — but  I  uould 
say,  no.  no  one  Is  specifically  responslb  e  for 
their  welfare. 

There  is  nothing  contained  in  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate  ot  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Sena^  or 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  which  precludes  the  appointment 
and  employment  of  female  pages.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  However,  I  submit  that 
the  Senate  must  take  affirmative  a:tion 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  female 
pages  who  are  to  be  employed.  My 
amendment  merely  provides  some  ad- 
ditional degree  of  safety  for  these  yaung 
people. 

Our  committee  may  very  well  have 
some  additional  work  remaining  to  ade- 
quately consider  the  tenure,  age.  pay, 
dress,  housing,  education,  duties,  et 
cetera  of  our  pages.  If  the  Senate  acts 
now  without  including  the  amendJnent 
added  by  the  committee,  then  we  will 
have  failed  to  provide  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  safety  or  security  for  our  you  ;hful 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  doubtful  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini  itra- 
tlon,  or  the  U.S.  Senate,  can  successfully 
transfer  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
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our  employees  to  anyone  else,  particu- 
larly individuals  outside  the  Senate's 
jurisdiction. 

However,  I  am  positive  that  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  appropriate 
care  is  taken  to  assure  the  safety  of  our 
pages.  Quite  apart  from  the  equality  of 
the  sexes — whatever  that  means — teen- 
age girl  pages  must  be  accorded  special 
care  and  protection  when  they  are  living 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  working  the  very 
early  and  very  late  hours  which  pages 
are  required  to  work. 

When  we  passed  the  recent  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  we  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  page  dormitory.  That 
structure  has  yet  to  be  built.  When  it  is, 
we  win  have  provided  the  means  by 
which  all  pages — particularly  the  girls — 
can  have  the  protection  and  supervision 
which  young  people  should  have,  and 
which  their  parents,  and  indeed  Sena- 
tors, have  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  present  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  fall  to  provide  any  protection  or 
supervision  for  pages.  Since  we  cannot 
furnish  adequate  quarters  or  supervision, 
I  would  oppose  any  attempts  to  alter  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  merely  seeks  to  make 
a  few  reasonable  provisions  for  the  safety 
of  whomever  may  be  appointed  as  a  page 
in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  extends  responsibility 
for  the  well-being  of  these  teenage  girls 
to  the  Senator  who  is  their  sponsor  here 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  regulations  which  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  is  l>ound  to  promulgate  require  that 
female  pages  shall  be  appointed  only 
after  the  appointing  Senator  files  with 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  a  written  state- 
ment. That  statement  requires  that  the 
appointing  Senator  shall  first,  assume 
responsibility  for  transportation  of  the 
female  page  whom  he  appoints  between 
the  Senate  and  that  page's  local  place 
of  residence,  and  second,  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  personal  safety  and 
supervision  of  the  conduct  of  whatever 
female  page  he  appoints. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  completely  with 
the  original  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  discrimi- 
nating against  young  ladies  who  might 
desire  to  be  appointed  as  Senate  pages. 
We  must  be  realistic,  however,  in  admit- 
ting that  we  have  for  too  long  ignored  the 
personal  safety  and  supervision  of  per- 
sons who  are  so  young,  but  who  have  been 
permitted  by  their  parents  to  come  and 
serve  Senators. 

The  conditions  in  this  resolution  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  are  it  seems 
to  me,  absolutely  essential  until  we  build 
the  facilities  which  we  so  badly  need. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  be  com- 
pletely fair  to  all  the  young  ladies  who 
wish  to  be  considered  for  patronage  posi- 
tions throughout  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  one  other  amendment 
to  the  pending  resolution. 

That  amendment  expands  the  original 
intent  of  the  resolution  by  guaranteeing 
that  females  will  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  any  of  the  traditionally  pa- 
tronage positions.  That  is,  young  ladies 
will  not  be  discriminated  against  in  being 
considered  for  jobs  as  Capitol  policemen, 
elevator  operators,  or  postal  clerks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  those  of  us 
who  agree  that  discrimination  on  account 


of  sex  cannot  any  longer  be  a  factor  in 
Senate  patronage,  agree  also  that  it  must 
be  true  in  the  appointment  of  all  posi- 
tions  in  the  patronage  system. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to 
as  reported. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COOPER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement  on  the  pending  matter 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
leave  the  Chamber  shortly,  and  I  want 
to  express  this  sentiment. 

As  I  see  it,  in  behalf  of  the  young  ladies 
themselves,  I  hope  this  does  not  become 
the  law.  I  want  to  be  recorded  as  op- 
posed to  the  resolution.  I  am  thinking 
solely  of  their  welfare;  my  consideration 
is  for  them.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
environment  on  the  Senate  floor;  but  it 
is  the  coming  and  going  and  all  the  things 
that  go  with  it.  That  does  not  conform 
to  my  idea  of  a  safe,  constructive  en- 
vironment for  young  ladies  at  that 
tender  age. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  resolution 
because  I  voted  against  it  in  the  commit- 
tee and  voted  against  its  being  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  give  my 
reasons. 

Senator  Javits,  as  always,  has  stated 
the  case  accurately,  as  he  sees  it,  and, 
as  always,  responsibly.  He  has  said  that 
he  would  follow  the  injunction  of  the 
committee. 

I  did  not  consider  this  a  question  of  dis- 
crimination against  these  young  ladies 
because  of  sex,  I  voted  against  it  for  what 
I  consider  practical  reasons. 

The  office  of  page  is  an  honorable  one. 
The  hearing  record  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting account,  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Section  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  of  the  history  of  the  ofBce  of 
page.  Many  distinguished  citizens  of  our 
country,  in  both  public  and  private  life, 
have  held  the  office  of  page.  Some  of 
them  are  distinguished  officials  of  the 
Senate  today. 

I  voted  against  the  resolution  because  I 
think  the  physical  stamina  required  for 
this  position  is  very  difficult  indeed.  The 
law  provides  that  they  shall  not  be 
yoimger  than  14  nor  older  than  16,  unless 
at  the  time  they  become  17  they  are  in 
the  service.  The  pages  today  are  young 
men,  14,  15,  and  16  years  of  age.  Of 
course,  the  age  will  be  the  same  for  the 
young  ladies.  Pages  are  on  duty  not  only 
while  we  are  in  session  but  they  are  on 
duty  on  days  when  we  are  not  in  session. 
They  are  on  duty  not  only  in  the  Cham- 
ber but  they  run  errands  from  the  Cham- 
ber, all  over  the  Capitol,  and  to  and  from 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings.  Wherever  we 
may  be,  we  call  for  their  services  to  pick 
up  books,  packages,  suitcases.  They  have 
to  find  us  wherever  we  are — in  the  wash- 
rooms—any other  place.  Thus,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  a  young 
lady  would  be  at  some  disadvantage. 

The  resolution  spells  out  some  admit- 
ted problems.  For  example,  it  tries  to 
balance  the  employment  of  young  ladies 
as  pages,  by  providing  women  can  serve 
on  the  Capitol  Police  Force.  In  my  judg- 
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ment  that  just  says.  In  another  way,  that 
It  is  impractical  to  hire  young  ladies  as 

The  resolution  also  raises  the  question 
of  security.  The  resolution,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  requires  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  appoint  girl  pages  must 
be  responsible  for  their  transportation  to 
and  from  their  places  of  abode  to  the 
Senate  and  back.  It  refers  only  to  the 
travel  from  their  places  of  abode  to  the 
Senate  and  return.  I  think  that  is  im 


can  assume  that  responsibility  here;  but, 
at  least,  for  the  present,  I  believe  that 
is  the  right  course.  We  will  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  situation  will 
change,  when  certainly  to  put  these  pages 
In  a  dormitory  and  submit  them  to  an  in- 
stitutional way  of  life,  away  from  home, 
is  neither  desirable  nor  practical. 

I  want  It  fully  understood  that  my 
support  of  the  idea  of  employing  girl 
pages  does  not  carry  with  it  any  indica- 
tion that  I  favor  a  dormitory.  I  think  that 


Dortant.  The  testimony — and  I  think  it  is  would  be  most  imwise  and  I  hope  it  is 
^0  important  to  read  the  hearings  on  never  done 
this  matter  and  the  maps  provided  by  Mr. 
Dunphy  and  the  Capitol  Police — indi- 
cates that  the  area  in  which  the  young 
ladies  would  live  is  subject  to  a  heavy  in- 
cidence of  crime  of  aU  kinds.  In  1970. 
the  record  shows  that  in  this  area  well 
over  100  crimes  were  committed — closer 
to  200,  actually— a  great  many  of  them 
directed  only  at  women.  In  addition  to 
sex  crimes,  there  have  been  purse  snatch- 
ings  and  crimes  of  force  and  assault  in 
this  area.  The  committee  itself  recog- 
nized this  problem.  It  wUl,  of  course,  be 
the  decision  of  their  famUies,  on  these 
matters. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  l 
voted  against  the  resolution  in  commit- 
tee I  rose  to  give  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  against  the  resolution  and  desire 
to  be  recorded  against  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In 
favor  of  employing  girls  as  pages.  I  re- 
gard our  pages  as  young  people  who  have 
a  great  opportunity  to  learn  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  service  here,  to  go  on  to 
higher  places  in  government  and  else- 
where. That  Is  my  compelling  reason  for 
extending  this  opportunity  to  serve  to 
young  ladles. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  want  to  raise 
another  point;  namely,  that  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  the  erection  of  a  dormi- 
tory for  pages. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  page  shoiild 
be  appointed,  girl  or  boy,  who  is  imable  to 
stay  with  his  parents,  or  with  those 
standing  in  loco  parentis. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  difficult  times. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  crime 
rate  around  here.  I  believe  that  this  op- 
portimity  for  employment  should  be 
confined  to  those  young  men  and  women 
who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  stay 
with  their  parents  or  someone  who  as- 
sumes all  the  responsibilities  of  parents. 
I  recall,  several  years  ago,  when  it  was 
unheard  of  for  pages  to  be  staying  at 
home.  Most  of  them  came  from  some  dis- 
tance. At  that  time,  there  were  many 
rooming  houses  around  Capitol  Hill  in 
which  the  pages  were  housed,  and  where 
it  was  quite  safe,  but  times  have  changed 
and  housing  pages  in  this  area  now  could 
not  be  tolerated. 

I  submit  that  a  dormitory  would  not  be 
much  better.  Furthermore,  I  Just  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  go  Into 
the  business  of  running  a  dormitory  and 
trying  to  police  it.  It  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive. It  would  certainly  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  homelife.  I  believe  that  we 
should  not  let  the  employment  of  pages 
destroy  homelife  for  any  page,  whether 
he  be  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman. 
I  realize  that  what  I  say  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  some  young  people  whose 
parents  do  not  live  in  or  near  Washing- 
ton, or  they  do  not  have  someone  who 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
cluding my  part  of  this  debate,  which 
we  all  promised  the  majority  leader 
would  be  brief,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
it  just  so  happens  the  page  I  am  appoint- 
ing— Paulette  Marie  Desell — does  live 
with  her  family.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  cognizant 
of  their  responsibility  concerning  the 
arrangemen|s  they  are  making. 

As  to  the  i^roblem  of  crime  in  this  area, 
I  appreciate  everything  that  has  been 
said.  Pages  who  may  come  from  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  or  Chicago  are  Just  as 
much  exposed  to  the  exigencies  and  the 
hazards  of  present-day  life  as  those  who 
live  in  this  area. 

All  precautions  are  being  taken  here 
to  protect  them,  especially  by  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  which  all  can  under- 
stand is  an  historic  breakthrough  for 
women  in  this  country.  They  are  making 
history  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
the  Senate  is  also  making  history  today. 
We  simply  have  to  strike  the  shackles 
from  the  wrists  of  the  women  of  this 
country — one-half  the  population. 

It  comes  hard  and  brings  many  diffi- 
culties. Why?  Because  we  have  lived  that 
way  for  centuries  and  centuries.  We  can- 
not continue  to  live  that  way.  Today's 
breakthroughs  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  emerging,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, into  the  modem  world.  To  my 
mind,  it  will  be  a  better  world. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  President.  The 
nicest  and  the  most  revealing  thing  that 
has  happened  is  that  the  yoimg  men  who 
serve  as  pages  seem  to  be  the  most  in- 
terested, the  most  encoiuraging,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  about  being  joined  by 
young  women.  I  think  that  Is  the  new 
world  and  I  hope  we  legislate  it  here 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  2.  after  the  words  "ment 
as  a"  strike  the  words  "page  of  the  Senate" 
and  Insert  "Senate  pag«,  elevator  operator,  or 
post  oflBce  employee,  or  as  a  Capitol  police- 
man whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,"; 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  line  6,  after  the  words  "on  the  basis  of 
sex."  insert  ttie  following: 

"In  the  case  of  Senate  pages,  however, 
until  such  time  aa  the  fireproof  building 
containing  dormitory  and  classroom  facili- 
ties, as  authorized  by  section  493  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  is  con- 


structed and  the  pages  are  living  under  ap- 
propriate supervision  in  such  building,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  have  in  effect  regulations  for 
the  appointment  of  pages  of  the  Senate  re- 
quiring that  no  female  page  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  Senator  until  the  Senator  flies 
with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  a  written  state- 
ment accompanying  such  appointment  that 
the  Senator — 

(1)  will  be  responsible  for  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  the  female  page  he  appoints  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  page's  place  of  local 
abode  and  return;    and 

(2)  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
safety,  well-being,  and  strict  supervision  of 
such  female  page  while  such  page  is  in  her 
place  of  local  abode." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  112) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  112 

Resolved,  That  no  individual  shall  be  de- 
nied appointment  as  a  Senate  page,  elevator 
operator,  or  post  office  employee,  or  as  a 
Capitol  policeman  whose  compensation  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  the  case  of  Sen- 
ate pages,  however,  until  such  time  as  the 
fireproof  building  containing  dormitory  and 
classroom  facilities,  as  authorized  by  section 
492  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  is  constructed  and  the  pages  are  living 
under  appropriate  supervision  In  such  build- 
ing, the  Sergeant  at  Anns  oT  the  Senate  shall 
promulgate  and  have  In  effect  regulations 
for  the  appointment  of  pages  of  the  Senate 
requiring  that  no  female  page  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  Senator  until  the  Senator  files 
with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  a  written  state- 
ment accompanying  such  appointment  that 
the  Senator — 

(1)  will  be  responsible  for  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  the  female  page  he  appoints 
between  the  Senate  and  the  page's  place  of 
local  abode  and  return;  and 

(2)  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
safety,  well-being,  and  strict  supervision  of 
such  female  page  while  such  page  is  In  her 
place  of  local  abode. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  to  permit  the  appointment 
for  the  Senate  of  pages,  elevator  opera- 
tors, post  office  employees,  or  Capitol 
policemen  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  indicate  that  I 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
ton  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Bentson)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
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sundry  nominations  which  were  ref^red 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today]  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed 
ings.) 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TRANS 
ACTION    OF    ROUTINE    MORHINa 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  fof  an 
additional  12  minutes,  with  staten^ents 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witfiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


pro- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo:  nun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ^lerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai)  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SER"^CE 
ACT— CLARIFICATION  OF  UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT  I  EN- 
TERED INTO  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Resi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  a  correction  ir  the 
Record  with  respect  to  the  calling  ip  of 
amendments  on  to  H.R.  6531.  Yesterday 
I  stated,  as  reported  on  page  14745  of 
the  Record : 

Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl  lent, 
as  I  understand  the  unanlmous-coi  isent 
agreement,  no  Senators  are  precluded  from 
offering  amendments  between  now  and  next 
Wednesday.  The  unanimous-consent  ajree- 
ment  deals  only  with  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, amendments  thereto,  et  cetera,  and 
the  Schwelker  amendment.  Other  Senators 
may  wish  to  offer  other  amendments  In  the 
meantime,  am  I  correct,  and  tabling  motions 
could  be  made  at  any  time  and  votes  thi  treon 
would  be  had? 

Mr.  Mansfuld.  The  Senator  Is  correc ;.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not  know  at  the  mo- 
ment of  any  amendments  which  might  1  e  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  ORirriN.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  Mathlas  amendment  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  this  bill  Is  before  the  SenateL  and 
It  would  have  to  be  displaced  by  unanl  nnous 
consent  before  another  amendment  ;ould 
be  taken  up? 

Mr.  Mansfitld.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  The  Se  lator 
Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  (  hair 
wishes  to  state  that  the  period  foi  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  bus  ness 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  period  be  extended  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  later  in  the  day  when  I  re- 
capitulated the  program,  I  stateid  as 
follows: 


Of  course,  unanimous  consent  would  have 
to  be  obtained  in  order  to  lay  aside  the 
pending  amendment.  But  that  Is  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility.  I  hope  that  other 
amendments  might  be  offered  and  votes  had 
thereon.  In  the  Interim  between  now  and 
Wednesday  next,  at  which  time  the  consent 
agreement  entered  this  afternoon  will  become 
effective. 

So,  I  trust  that  Senators  would  not  inter- 
pret the  unanimous-consent  agreement  for 
next  Wednesday  as  precluding  roUcall  votes 
m  the  meantime.  I  think  It  would  be  a  dis- 
couraging matter  If  the  Senate  were  to  delay 
making  progress  and  doing  business  for  a 
full  week  on  such  an  Important  bill  as  the 
one  pending  before  the  Senate.  But  unless 
we  can  lay  aside  the  pending  amendment  to 
take  up  other  amendments,  or  lay  aside  the 
pending  business  to  take  up  other  business, 
that  Is  Just  what  It  would  amount  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  was  in  eiTor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  in  response  to  questions  raised 
by  the  distinguished  deputy  majority 
leader  I,  too,  gave  wrong  answers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  also  have  been  in  error  in  my 
personal  conversations  with  certain 
Senators  whom  I  have  informed  that 
they  could  bring  their  amendments  to 
the  floor  and  hopefully  we  could  set  aside 
by  imanimous  consent  the  pending 
amendment.  I  am  in  error  and  I  do  not 
place  the  blame  on  anyone  except  myself. 

I  want  to  clarify  the  matter  so  that 
Senators  will  be  on  notice  that,  at  the 
present  moment  at  least,  it  is  not  antic- 
ipated that  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  set  aside  for  other  amendments  to  be 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
shed  this  additional  light  upon  the  re- 
marks and  the  subject  matter  the  Sena- 
tor has  just  referred  to. 

In  the  first  place.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  make  his  re- 
marks about  voting  on  other  amend- 
ments between  now  and  next  Wednes- 
day. There  are  always  Senators  rightful- 
ly wanting  to  see  the  leader,  the  assist- 
ant floor  leader,  and  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill.  Interruptions  come  about  in  that 
way.  I  have  been  interrupted  once  in  that 
manner  since  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  started  h's  remarks. 

But  tne  whole  tone  and  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  with  respect 
to  these  agreements  about  voting,  the 
whDle  tone  and  the  spi  it  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  approaching  these 
agreements  about  vot.ng,  was  that  these 
votes  agreed  on  would  be  the  first  votes 
taken  on  the  bill.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of 
conversation  back  and  forth.  I  think  we 
were  in  there  about  2  hours  and  nat- 
ui-ally  a  great  deal  is  said  among  Sena- 
tors. But  that  was  the  entire  basis  of 
the  approach  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  entire  matter. 

I  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  was  asking  for  more  time  to  get 
ready  for  the  Mansfield  smiendment,  be- 


ing totally  unprepared  for  a  serious  mat- 
ter like  that.  I,  at  one  time,  proposed 
that  maybe  he  could  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  let  us  go  on  with  the  bill 
presented  by  the  committee.  He  could  not 
agree  with  that,  which  is  quite  all  right. 
So  then  we  had  the  talk  about  the  aigree- 
ment  to  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment Wednesday,  which  I  understood 
was  to  be  the  first  vote,  and  then  the 
pending  amendment  thereafter  would  be 
the  Schweiker  matter,  and  that  would  be 
the  second  vote. 

So  that  was  the  basis  upwn  which  we 
got  together.  Even  though  it  was  not 
stated  here  that  there  would  be  no  other 
votes,  it  was  so  clear  in  my  mind  that 
that  was  it,  that  it  carried  out  my  under- 
standing of  the  whole  situation.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  when  he  made  those  re- 
marks. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  lost  a  bit  of 
time.  I  think,  when  all  the  facts  are  in 
and  when  all  the  arguments  are  made, 
it  will  be  evident  that  it  took  time  to  get 
into  this  important  subject.  This  is  a 
subject  matter  of  worldwide  significance, 
and  to  me,  and  I  think  to  other  Senators, 
the  time  is  being  utUized  very  profitably. 
I  find  many  Senators  concerned  about 
how  they  are  going  to  vote.  I  believe  with 
these  two  questions  out  of  the  way,  things 
will  happen  faster  and  we  will  get  along. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  not  privy  to  the  understand- 
ings I  had  prior  to  entering  into  the 
agreement  yesterday.  I  am  sorry  I  misin- 
terpreted the  agreement.  I  do  want  to  say 
at  this  point  I  recognize  the  tremendous 
burden  that  is  carried  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  I  know  he  has  put 
in  a  lot  of  time  on  this  bill.  I  try  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  problems 
which  confront  him  as  he  attempts  to 
guide  the  bill  through  the  Senate.  So 
there  is  no  feeling  on  my  part.  I  just 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  was  in 
error  in  my  interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion as  I  stated  it  yesterday,  and  that 
unanimous  consent  wiU  not  be  granted  to 
lay  aside  the  pending  amendment  so  as 
to  permit  voting  on  other  amendments 
to  HJi.  6531  prior  to  Wednesday  next. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  till  (HJi.  65311  by  title,  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strength* 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  amendment  No.  87. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Crawstow)  . 


May  IS,  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  must  face  the  question  it  has 
avoided  for  many  years:  How  many 
American  troops  should  be  stationed  in 
Europe? 

At  this  moment  when  we  are  consider- 
ing whether  to  abolish  or  extend  the 
draft,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  deal  with 
the  whole  troop  level  issue.  Both  the  draft 
and  the  stationing  of  American  troops  in 
Europe  are  legacies  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Both  are  surrounded  by  myths 
which  distort  the  real  issues  which  they 
raise.  Both  cry  out  for  searching  re- 
evaluation  so  that  we  can  determine 
whether  their  continuation  is  truly  in 
the  national  interest. 

In  almost  no  other  area  of  American 
foreign  policy  has  this  Nation  held  so 
tenaciously  to  an  outmoded  view  of  in- 
ternational reality  as  in  the  case  of  level 
of  the  American  troops  that  should  re- 
main in  Europe. 

There  was  a  genuine  need  for  Amer- 
ican military  support  for  our  war-devas- 
tated allies  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Europe  was  in  ruins.  Western  European 
will  and  ability  to  resist  the  potential 
threat  of  the  Red  Army  in  the  East  was 
at  low  ebb. 

Marshall  Plan  economic  aid  was  not 
only  vital  to  European  survival,  but  it  had 
to  be  supplemented  with  military  assist- 
ance. 

This  legitimate  need  for  American 
military  support  grew  as  the  So'det  Union 
probed  constantly  for  Allied  weakness,  in 
Berlin,  in  Greece,  in  Korea. 

But  in  1971  over  300,000  American  men 
are  still  in  Europe,  still  trying  to  meet 
threats  which  were  present  in  1948,  and 
still  trying  to  aid  allies  grown  wealthy  by 
our  dollars  and  secure  in  their  reliance  on 
our  defense  for  their  defense. 

For  26  years  the  United  States  stead- 
fastly held  the  defense  of  Europe  to  be  a 
primary  obligation  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Senate  today 
who  questions  the  necessity  of  this  obUga. 
tion.  What  is  being  questioned  is  not  our 
commitment  but  the  best  way  to  fulfill  it. 
I  reject  the  contention  that  American 
commitments  can  only  be  measured  in 
terms  of  Army  divisions  stationed  outside 
of  the  continental  United  States.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  European  faith  in 
the  alliance  that  after  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  aid  and  the  assurances 
of  five  Presidents,  they  feel  they  must 
continue  to  hold  300.000  American  troops 
hostage  as  assurance  that  we  will  live  up 
to  our  word. 

Europeans  can  rely  on  their  American 
allies.  The  price  they  ask — billions  a  year 
to  support  an  American  force  of  300,000 
men  is  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  This 
force  is  a  financial  liability  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  It  is  also  a  roadblock  to 
reduction  in  East-West  tensions,  and  it 
is  a  questionable  strategic  efifectiveness. 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  to  re- 
duce American  troop  strength  in  Europe 
by  150,000  men  is  not  the  first  step  in  a 
scheme  of  American  abandonment  of 
Europe.  It  is  rather  the  first  step  In  hav- 
ing Europeans  realize  that  they  can  no 
longer  expect  us  to  assume  a  burden  in 
which  they  have  the  ability  to  share  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  the  past. 

We  are  presently  maintaining  a  large 
conventional  force  in  Europe  at  a  time 
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when  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  invasion  of 
Western  Europe  by  the  Warsaw  bloc 
countries  is  diminishing.  American  nu- 
clear capability — whether  in  Europe  or 
in  the  United  States — would  be  unaf- 
fected by  a  troop  reduction.  The  Soviet 
leaders  know  that  any  overt  military 
aggression  in  Berlin,  in  West  Germany 
or  anywhere  else  in  non-Communist 
Europe  would  be  met  by  American  resist- 
ance. The  Soviets  know  that  they  could 
not  gain  from  an  invasion  of  NATO 
countries  which  could  lead  to  a  nuclear 
lesponse.  It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same 
moment  when  many  European  countries 
are  individually  making  significant 
strides  to  end  cold  war  hostilities  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  they  collectively  perceive  a 
need  for  a  large  American  land  force 
within  the  alliance  framework.  We  have 
too  long  been  the  captive  of  this  irony — 
it  is  costing  us  billions;  and  in  the  long 
run  threatens  the  willingness  of  the 
American  people  to  sustain  this  impor- 
tant commitment. 

The  diminished  need  for  American 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  over  the 
last  decade  has  been  accompanied  by 
American  involvement  in  a  multi-billion- 
dollar  Asian  war,  rising  American  infla- 
tion, a  business  recession,  and  an  unac- 
ceptable level  of  unemployment  in  this 
countrj'. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  our  interna- 
tional commitments  nor  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems  warrant  the  continued 
maintenance  of  so  large  a  force  in 
Europe.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  maintaining  not  only  these  forces 
in  Europe  but  also  forces  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  a  European  conventional 
emergency  at  a  total  cost  of  $14  billion 
a  year. 

Maintaining  these  inflated  force  lev- 
els abroad  merely  as  psychological  un- 
derpinnings of  an  alliance  already  sup- 
plied with  7.000  U.S.  nuclear  warheads  is 
doing  severe  damage  to  our  economy.  It 
adversely  affects  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  The  Germans  have  no  un- 
employment problem.  On  the  contrary, 
they  must  import  scores  of  thousands  of 
industrial  workers  from  the  poorer  na- 
tions of  the  NATO  alliance  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  their  industrial 
plants. 

There  are  no  signs  that  the  American 
level  of  unemployment  at  6.1  percent  will 
soon  diminish.  And  the  United  States  is 
being  asked  to  incur  a  European  balance- 
of-payments  deflcit  in  fiscal  1970  of 
nearly  $1  billion  because  of  our  military 
expenditures  there. 

The  financial  burden  of  these  expen- 
sive strategic  forces  far  outweighs  their 
strategic  benefit. 

America's  economic  resources  are  not 
limitless.  The  nations  we  are  helping  to 
defend  are  no  longer  poor.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  bear  the  major  share  of  their 
defense.  Many  of  these  countries  are  so 
prosperous  that  they  are  aujtively — and 
all  too  successful — competing  economi- 
cally with  us. 

The  independent  Institute  for  Strate- 
gic Studies  in  London  in  its  "1970-71 
Military  Balance"  revealed  that  the 
in  NATO.  They  report  that  in  1969  we 
tionate  share  of  the  defense  burden  with- 
United  States  is  assuming  a  dispropor- 


spent  8.6  percent  of  our  GNP  on  military 
expenditures,  whereas  West  Germany, 
the  country  which  feels  in  most  danger  of 
attack  from  the  East,  spent  only  3.5  per- 
cent of  its  GNP  on  defense.  Britain  spent 
5.1  percent  of  its  GNP  for  defense,  as  did 
Greece,  but  Italy  devoted  only  2.9  per- 
cent and  Belgium  3  percent.  Few  leaders 
in  the  alliance  could  argue  that  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  United  States  is 
not  just  as  important  to  the  well-being  of 
North  Atlantic  security  as  our  defense 
contributions.  An  economically  weak 
United  States  will  not  make  a  very 
strong  ally. 

Despite  the  goals  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine, the  President  has  chosen  not  to  en- 
gage in  any  unilateral  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  Europe.  He  said,  while 
in  Europe  in  1970: 

Any  reduction  In  NATO  forces,  If  It  oc- 
curs, wlU  only  take  place  on  a  multilateral 
basis  and  on  the  basis  of  what  those  who  are 
lined  up  against  NATO  forces — what  they 
might  do. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  calls  for  a 
unilateral  reduction.  Such  actions  in  no 
way  indicates  that  we  are  losing  strength 
in  Europe  or  jeopardizing  the  NATO  al- 
liance. We  all  know  that  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  troop  reductions  if  the 
United  States  were  to  demand  a  quid  pro 
quo  from  the  Soviets.  The  political 
reality  in  Eastern  Europe  is  not  being 
taken  into  account  by  the  President's  in- 
sistence on  multilateral  reduction  as  the 
only  way  to  reduce  American  force  levels. 
There  simply  cannot  be,  now.  a  multi- 
lateral reduction.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  do  much  to  further  the 
growing  atmosphere  of  detente  in  Eu- 
rope. 

I  also  believe  an  American-Soviet  rap- 
prochement in  the  strategic  field  at  the 
SALT  talks  in  Vienna  would  become 
more  likely  by  a  unilateral  reduction  of 
American  conventional  forces.  President 
Nixon's  "full  generation  of  peace"  In 
which  he  so  strongly  believes  and  which 
all  Americans  so  badly  want,  will  remain 
only  a  rhetorical  dream  as  long  as  the 
administration  refuses  to  begin  to  reduce 
American  troops  and  recognize  that  the 
cold  war  has  ended  in  Europe.  A  polit- 
ical solution  to  reduce  tension  in  Europe 
can  only  be  obtained  through  political 
negotiation  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust. 
The  Mansfield  amendment  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  step  toward  peace  and  reduc- 
tion of  tension — not  a  sign  of  weakness. 

A  150,000-man  troop  reduction  wUl  not 
endanger  the  nations  of  Western  EXirope. 
As  I  said  earlier,  American  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  capability  will  in  no  way 
change  if  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
adopted.  Nor  will  it  change  our  position 
insofar  as  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
is  concerned. 

Even  when  American  forces  in  Europe 
numbered  400,000  in  1966,  NATO's  con- 
ventional capability  was  far  less  than 
that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  A  further 
reduction  in  U.S.  troop  levels  will  not 
significantly  lower  the  threshold  at 
which  nuclear  weapons  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  stop  a  Soviet  conventional 
advance.  Estimates  of  Soviet  strength  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  placed  at  over  500,- 
000  men.  Senator  Mansfield  recently 
cited  a  memo  prepared  by  an  expert  mili- 
tary planner  which  estimated  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  could  mobilize  more  than 
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175  divisions.  Considering  this  pr^n- 
derance  of  might,  our  nuclear  umhrella 
remains  the  most  credible  deterrent  to 
a  Soviet  attack.  It  would  be  imwise  aolit- 
Ically,  financially,  and  militarily  to  at- 
tempt to  match  Warsaw  Pact  corlven- 
tional  force  levels.  We  must  rely  on  oiu: 
nuclear  strength  and  the  modemizition 
of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  capability  &$  the 
main  deterrent  in  Europe.  J 

Mr.  President,  those  who  advocate  a 
reduction  in  American  forces  in  Eiirope 
are  continually  told  that  "now  is  not  the 
time."  I 

I  believe  that  the  American  peopl^  are 
no  longer  willing  to  be  held  hostage  to 
a  cold  war  paranoia  which  seemis  to 
sweep  this  country  and  Europe  ^very 
time  the  troop-reduction  question  is  con- 
sidered. The  Europeans  are  now  realping 
the  economic  and  political  fruit^  of 
detente  with  the  East  while  we  as^iune 
the  great  costs  of  taking  the  hard  jline. 
I  want  to  see  such  American  policies 
come  to  an  end  before  our  commitments 
to  NATO  are  seriously  endsmgered  by  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  that  we  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  our  friends^ 

Oxir  European  allies  demsuid  equality 
and  partnership.  We  must  provide  (hem 
with  it  in  both  the  military  and  economic 
spheres.  If  they  refuse  to  share  the  [bur- 
den and  responsibilities  of  this  Ibng- 
wanted  partnership,  they  must  be  ready 
to  accept  a  reduced  American  tsoop- 
strength  commitment  to  their  defense 
bsised  on  imfavorable  political  reaction 
In  the  United  States  to  an  alliance  which 
could  become  an  economic  and  political 
Uability. 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  is  a 
cornerstone  on  which  we  can  begin  to 
end  outmoded  policies.  If  we  in  the  pen- 
ate  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  we 
are  letting  the  cold  war  again  den^  the 
American  people  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity they  want  and  desire.  I 

I  do  not  believe  the  pending  Mathias 
substitute  is  the  way  to  inaugurate  an 
era  of  change  in  America's  relatloiiship 
with  her  NATO  allies.  Congress  ha^  the 
constitutional  authority  to  establishjmil- 
itary  manpower  levels.  President  Nixon 
has  indicated  his  imwillingness  to  a«t  on 
this  matter.  The  Mansfield  amendment 
Is  a  viable  alternative  to  more  thiui  a 
decade  of  indecision.  j 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  ^rom 
Alaska.  i 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  compliment  my  col- 
league on  what  I  think  is  a  very  I  fine 
statement.  I  think  it  shows  not  only  a 
grasp  of  the  subject,  but,  more  Inroor- 
tant,  a  great  sense  of  judgment  apout 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  tod$y. 

It  is  really  sad  to  realize  that  a  nation 
as  great  as  ours,  as  powerful  and  mighty 
as  ours  in  the  world,  coxild  get  locked 
In  on  a  figure  which  is  very  arbitrary 
and  capricious  figure,  while  the  proper 
arm  of  government,  in  this  coimtrj  the 
Senate,  hears  no  debate  or  dialog  is  to 
the  efficacy  of  our  actual  need  for  jsuch 
numbers. 

What  little  debate  we  have  heard jthus 
far  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rhetoric  on 
one  side  and,  on  the  other  side,  some 
very  strong  political  arguments  with  re- 


spect to  a  policy  that  goes  to  numbers. 
I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  yesterday 
state  that  these  are  matters  that  should 
be  handled  by  the  military.  These  are 
personnel  problems  of  the  military. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  we  would  lock 
ourselves  in  on  what  it  is  costing  us — 
$14  billion  a  year — on  a  program  of 
yesteryear,  because  that  is  really  the  ap- 
proach we  have  used. 

I  want  to  note  that  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  have  different  approaches  to  this. 

I  have  heard  the  word  "linchpin"  used 
with  respect  to  our  involvement  in  NATO. 
We  are  not  the  linchpin.  Obviously,  the 
countries  in  NATO  itself,  the  countries 
there,  are  the  linchpin;  and  one  of  those 
key  coim tries,  France,  Just  walked  away 
from  NATO.  I  recall  at  the  time  the 
headlines  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth  and 
the  consternation  that  took  place  in  the 
world — that  this  was  the  end  of  NATO. 
Nothing  happened  to  NATO,  other  thsm 
the  fact  that  it  became  more  of  an  eco- 
nomic instrimient  than  a  military  instru- 
ment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  stated  the  situation  very  well.  To 
suppose  that  the  force  we  have  there  is 
sufficiently  viable  to  witlistand  the  on- 
slaught of  a  Soviet  juggernaut  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  is  a  euphemism,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  can  construe  anything  in  his 
imagination  that  would  take  place  in 
Western  Europe,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
vasion, that  would  not  compel  this  coim- 
try  to  use  its  atomic  forces  or  that  would 
compel  the  French  to  use  their  force  de 
frapp6.  Can  the  Senator  conceive  of  any 
possible  war  in  Eiu-ope  that  would  not 
bring  about  a  nuclear  confrontation? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Actually,  I  can.  I  am 
not  totally  convinced  that  we  would  go 
over  that  brink,  knowing  that  it  could 
lead  to  utter  devastation  of  our  Nation 
and  other  nations  if  full-scale  atomic 
war  was  launched.  That,  basically,  is  the 
reason  why  two  Presidents — first,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, Lyndon  Johnson,  and  then  a  Re- 
publican, Richard  Nixon — have  decided 
that  we  ctumot  win  an  old-fashioned 
military  victory  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  is  no  question  about  our  ability 
to  utterly  destroy  North  Vietnam,  a  small 
nation  of  only  15  million  people,  com- 
pared to  our  massive  strength,  power, 
and  numbers  in  terms  of  persons.  The 
refison  why  we  do  not  seek  mihtary  vic- 
tory in  the  old-fashioned  sense  against 
North  Vietnam  is  that  we  know  that  we 
are  not  really  just  facing  North  Vietnam. 
We  are  facing  North  Vietnam  backed 
up  by  China  and  by  Russia;  and  if  we 
escalate,  they  have  the  capacity  to  esca- 
late, and  there  we  face  the  great  danger 
of  landing  in  total  nuclear  war. 

But  becaxise  we  have  exercised  this  re- 
straint— although  we  have  had  groimd 
troops  involved  in  Indochina — it  seems  to 
me  conceivable  that  we  and  the  other 
side  would  exercise  the  same  restraint, 
even  though  we  became  involved  in 
ground  combat  in  Europe,  shrinking  back 
there  from  total  nuclear  war.  However, 
we  well  know  that  we  have  the  capacity, 
if  we  must,  to  move  manpower  very  rap- 
idly from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
We  have  done  it  twice  before  in  the  lives 
of  many  now  in  this  Chamber.  It  could 
be  done  once  again. 


So,  yes,  I  can  envision  a  war  in  Europe 
in  which  we  could  be  involved  that  would 
not  go  the  nuclear  route.  But  I  cannot 
envision — I  think  this  is  the  key  point— 
and  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  likewise  cannot  envision, 
that  we  would  not  resist  in  whatever  way 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  resist  an  overt 
military  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union 
into  Western  Elurope. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Chh-es  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  the  point  very  well.  So  the  issue 
now  is  this:  If  we  cannot  resist  it  with 
the  troops  we  have  there,  all  we  really 
have  to  maintain  in  Europe  Is  a  garrison, 
in  the  sense  of  showing  the  flag,  showing 
a  commitment  to  Western  Europe;  and 
that  garrison  could  be  at  any  figure— 
100,000,  200,000,  300,000. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Or  less. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Or  less. 

This  is  probably  where  I  differ  slightly. 
I  think  the  Senator  stated  that  the  eco- 
nomic strength  is  just  as  important  as 
the  other.  Might  not,  in  this  sense,  our 
economic  resiliency,  our  economic  viabil- 
ity be  the  most  important  Ingredient, 
since  this  will  give  us  our  capacity  to 
defend  ourselves  not  only  today  but  in 
the  futiire  as  well?  And  if  our  economy 
goes  askew  because  we  have  not  been 
prudent  in  handling  our  defense  expend- 
itures for  the  long  haul — not  for  the 
inmiediate  panic  but  for  the  long  term- 
it  would  seem  that  we  are  making  a 
colossal  error  in  expending  oiu-  resources 
in  Eiirope  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  need 
to  expend  them,  and  what  we  should 
concern  ourselves  about  is  guaranteeing 
that  our  economic  capability  will  sustain 
itself  for  many,  many  years,  and  I  would 
hope  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  years. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  parallel  of  the 
CivU  War.  When  the  Civil  War  started, 
everyone  assimied  that  since  the  South 
had  inherited  able  and  trained  leader- 
ship, there  would  be  a  quick  victory,  that 
they  had  all  the  expertise  on  their  side. 
History  is  very  clear  about  the  difficulties 
President  Lincoln  had  in  securing  ade- 
quate leadership  in  his  military  forces. 
But  what  really  brought  about  the  result 
that  occurred  in  the  Civil  War  was  not 
the  military  leadership  but  the  economic 
and  long-term  productive  ability  of  the 
North. 

This,  I  think,  is  what  is  in  jeopardy  in 
this  case,  and  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  California  emphasized  that  point. 
I  would  only  add  that  I  tWnk  it  is  the 
most  important  point — that  is,  that  our 
strength  is  in  our  economy;  and  if  we 
ruin  our  economy  with  excessive  expendi- 
tures, with  the  purchases  we  have  been 
making  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  I 
think  it  comes  into  very  serious  jeopardy. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  would 
have  a  different  comment  concerning 
NATO  and  Czechoslovakia,  because  I 
imderstand  that  at  a  point  in  his- 
tory there  were  great  deliberations  by 
committees  of  the  Senate  just  prior  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Of  course,  Czechoslo- 
vakia stopped  any  effort  or  views  that 
were  developing  to  cut  down  NATO  at 
that  time.  Did  NATO  do  anything  at 
the  time  of  Czechoslovakia  to  help  the 
Czechoslovakians  ? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  NATO  did  nothing. 
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The  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe  did 
nothing.  It  did  not  serve  as  a  deterrent  in 
a  passive  sense  just  by  its  presence  there. 
It  did  not  serve  as  a  deterrent  in  terms 
of  acting  in  any  way  when  the  Soviet 
move  occurred  in  Czechoslovakia. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
regard  to  his  position  on  the  importance 
of  the  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  key  to  our  importance 
as  an  ally  to  the  nations  that  are  our 

friends. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  add  an- 
other point  to  expand  upon  what  the 
Senator  from  California  said  with  ref- 
erence to  multilateral  negotiations. 

Unfortxmately,  the  problem  with  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  is  that  if  your  ene- 
my locks  himself  in  on  a  trajectory  of 
error  and  if  you  adopt  the  theory  that 
he  has  something  which  you  think  is 
viable,  you  can  go  along  and  commit 
the  same  error.  That  is  the  tragedy  of 
it  all.  So  that  if  in  truth  we  hold  our- 
selves to  be  more  intelligent  than,  let 
us  say,  our  Soviet  adversaries  in  this 
case,  they  really  are  calling  the  troop 
levels  and  not  we.  So  if  they  are  in  er- 
ror, we  blindly  follow,  like  sheep,  in 
making  the  same  error. 

That  is  exactly  the  argxmient  that  Is 
put  forth  in  these  multilateral  negotia- 
tions— that  is,  that  somebody  picks  out 
a  flgxire  and  sees  200,000  people  over 
there.  Well,  we  have  to  have  200,000  peo- 
ple. And  if  even  the  people  we  ally  our- 
selves with,  such  as  the  Canadians  and 
the  French,  hold  a  different  view,  we  be- 
come so  enamored  of  these  numbers  that 
we  do  it  unilaterally.  This,  in  my  mind, 
is  the  epitome — and  I  say  this  most 
respectfully  of  our  adventures  or  our  ac- 
tivities— of  stupidity.  One  should  never 
let  the  enemy  dictate  the  course  we  think 
we  should  take  for  our  own  defense.  In 
this  particular  case,  since  we  have  a  free 
society  and  are  subjected  to  the  economic 
vicissitudes  of  other  nations  and  we  do 
not  have  the  force  to  hold  our  economic 
system  in  check  and  bring  about  priva- 
tion, it  has  created  unusual  hardship. 
I  wonder  whether  my  colleague  would 
care  to  comment  on  my  logic  with  respect 
to  multilateral  commitments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  also  agree  with  the 
Senator's  thinking  on  this  matter.  There 
are  two  essential  points:  one,  the  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  seek  to  be 
the  policeman — and  I  emphasize  "the" — 
in  every  troubled  comer  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  responsibility  that  must  be 
shared  with  others  to  keep  order  in  this 
lawless  world.  Second,  I  totally  agree  that 
we  should  not  surrender  the  decision- 
making to  others.  We  shoidd  decide  we 
will  do  what  we  feel  is  necessary  for  xis 
to  do.  In  order  to  contribute  to  peace  on 
earth. 

Before  yielding  the  fioor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  remarkably  effective  lead- 
ership he  is  providing  to  the  Senate  and, 
ttu-ough  the  Senate,  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, in  the  matter  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  whole  matter  of  what  strength 
we  need  to  meet  our  commitments  and 
TMnaln  secure;  the  whole  question  of 
whether  we  will  not  be  more  secure  if 
we  use  our  manpower  more  wisely  and, 
fundamentaUy.  the  question  as  to  wheth- 


er any  longer  we  need  compulsion,  in 
our  free  society,  to  meet  our  manpower 
needs;  and  there  we  are  in  total  agree- 
ment, that  we  do  not  need  compulsion 
and  we  do  not  need  the  draft. 

Once  more  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  what  he  is  doing  to  see  to 
it  that  the  draft  ends. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  California  for  his 
complimentary  remarks. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  point  of  leadership  but  as  a  part- 
nership with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia because,  obviously,  this  kind  of  ttisk 
cannot  be  done  alone.  It  is  physically 
impossible.  Were  it  not  for  his  resolve 
and  his  conmiitment,  I  would  not  be  able 
to  continue.  I  know  that  that  resolve  and 
commitment  will  stand  together  to  the 
very  end  of  the  goals  we  seek. 

Let  me  add  one  other  point  relative 
to  his  recitation,  which,  I  think,  is  very 
important,  and  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  number  of 
troops  that  they  have.  The  Czechoslo- 
vakian  incident  certainly  brought  to 
mind  one  important  weakness  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact;  namely,  in  the  cnmch, 
the  Soviets  had  to  depend  upon  their  own 
troops  and  not  on  the  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  in  order  to  effect  their  will.  I 
think  that  this  should  be  a  matter  of 
consideration  in  determining  troop  levels 
because  I  am  sure,  in  their  determina- 
tions, they  try  to  ascertain  the  reliability 
of  their  allies  in  the  cnmch,  and  that 
reliability  is  suspect. 

For  that  reason,  we  should  similarly 
conclude  that  a  man-on-man  require- 
ment with  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  not  neces- 
sary and  is  really  a  waste  of  our  resources. 

I  will  hope  to  develop,  in  the  debate 
between  now  and  the  time  the  vote  is 
taken  on  next  Wednesday  with  respect 
to  our  conunltments  In  E\irope,  a  thesis 
that  I  have  not  heard  enimciated  or 
have  not  read  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
know  that  its  originality  is  other  than 
my  own.  It  is  a  concept  that  came  upon 
me  as  I  attended  a  conference  in  West 
Berlin  last  year,  listening  to  the  Mayor 
of  West  Berlin.  All  of  a  sudden  it  dawned 
on  me  what  was  the  key  problem  in  all 
of  Western  Europe,  and  a  problem  which 
I  Vn\r\\(  Willy  Brandt  Is  trying  to  adjust 
himself  to  in  the  Ostpolitik;  namely, 
to  bring  about  a  detente,  a  rapproche- 
ment. 

If  I  were  to  define  what  the  kernel  of 
the  problem  is,  it  is  the  very  simple  one 
of  recognition;  the  recognition  of  East 
Germany — the  recognition  of  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany — reconciling 
ourselves  and  having  the  German  people 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
division  of  Germany  is  there  and  will 
exist  for  many  years,  if  not  hundreds  of 
years,  and  that  that  is  the  price  that  was 
paid  for  what  took  place  during  the  years 
1933  to  1945. 

The  effort  to  avoid  recognition,  cer- 
tainly as  part  of  our  policy  and  part  of 
others  in  Europe,  in  my  mind,  exacer- 
bates and  polarizes  the  existing  feeling 
in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

If  we  were  to  effect,  as  part  of  our 
policy,  a  policy  of  recognition,  I  think  it 
would  flourish  into  a  total  detente  where 
the  troop  level  we  maintain  today  would 
appear  totfdly  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  want  to  compli- 


ment the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
what  I  think  is  a  very  courageous  imder- 
taking  smd  a  very  patriotic  imdertaking, 
because  I  think  he,  like  many  of  us,  is 
concerned  that  our  country  be  truly  able 
to  defend  itself.  If  our  country  loses  that 
ability — and  it  may  well  lose  that  ability 
If  we  do  not  maintain  our  economic 
ablll^ — we  would,  in  truth,  jeopardize 
ourselves. 

Let  me  make  a  parallel.  If  I  were  to 
try  to  devise  a  way  to  do  great  harm  to 
this  Nation,  I  would  try  to  find  a  way  to 
siphon  off  its  economic  strength  in  a 
peripheral  area  of  the  world,  a  not  too 
important  area  of  the  world  where  this 
country  would  have  to  take  a  major  por- 
tion of  its  resources  and  gain  very  little 
return.  That,  unfortunately,  has  been  the 
case  in  Southeast  Asia  which  has  drained 
our  resources  with  no  great  improvement 
in  our  security.  In  fact,  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

I  attended  a  briefing — and  this  is  not 
classified  information — where  an  admiral 
with  the  highest  office  in  the  Navy,  told 
me  and  other  Senators  assembled,  that 
we  had  cannibalized  the  capital  im- 
provements to  our  Navy  in  order  to  wage 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  thereby  im- 
pairing our  world  posture  with  respect  to 
the  equipment  we  need  to  maintain  the 
Navy. 

What  could  be  a  more  colossal,  tactical 
error  than  doing  just  that? 

That,  of  course,  is  what  we  did  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  I  am  the  only 
Senator  on  the  fioor  and  this  is  a  very 
weighty  subject — I  mean,  the  only  Sen- 
ator on  the  fioor  other  than  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia — 
[laughter] — who  is  always  on  the  floor — 
and  that  is  why  I  was  led  to  make  this 
oversight.  In  the  past  3  or  4  days,  I  have 
developed  a  taste  as  to  the  effort  it  takes 
to  stay  on  the  floor.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  note  now  that  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffto)  has 
returned  to  the  floor.  I  assure  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia — and  I 
am  sure  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  also  has  a  taste  of  the  effort  it 
takes  to  stay  on  the  floor — that  every  day 
this  effort  goes  on  my  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  rises. 
It  rises  from  the  experience  I  have  gath- 
ered from  this  experience  of  being  on 
the  fioor  from  time  to  time. 

I  want  to  note  for  the  Record  that 
there  are  not  many  Senators  at  this 
time  with  whom  to  engage  in  active  de- 
bate and  deliberation  on  this  momentous 
and  gargantuan,  important  subject  about 
our  troop  levels  around  the  world. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  next  month  things  would  be  more 
active  and  participatory  on  the  part  of 
other  Senators  engaging  in  these  delib- 
erations. 
Time  is  going  on. 

Time  is  going  on  smd,  of  course,  I  will 
be  accused  of  wsisting  the  Senate's  time 
and  holding  up  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tion. These  accusations  will  come  from 
all  sides  and  from  the  highest  quarters 
of  the  Government.  However,  I  want  to 
say  that  these  accusations  will  be  without 
foundation,  because  now  is  when  the 
work  should  be  done.  I  have  been  here 
every  morning.  I  have  been  here  every 
night  when  we  close  the  business  of  the 
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Senate.  I  intend  to  be  here  as  lonf  as 
this  issue  is  before  the  Senr.te. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  cent  nue 
our  deliberations.  I  am  prepared  t<i  be 


educated.  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to 
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ident,  will  the  Senator  withhold  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold my  request. 


discussion  and  debate  of  other  Senal  ors. 
I  think  I  have  a  lot  to  learn  on  this 
subject.  I  think  the  American  pe  )ple 
have  a  lot  to  learn  on  this  subject. 

I  think  a  very  fundamental  ques;ion 
can  be  asked,  as  I  asked  the  Semitor 
from  Ohio.  Why  do  we  have  1,700  troops 
In  EJthiopia?  Why  do  we  have  320,000 
troops  in  Europe?  Why  can  we  not  Y  ave 
150,000?  Why  can  we  not  have  200,(00? 
These  questions  must  be  asked  and 
the  answers  must  be  given.  They  obvi(  lus- 
ly  cannot  be  answered  if  the  proponi  snts 
do  not  come  forward  and  lay  out  taeir 
logic  and  their  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  underscore 
this  because  I  am  sure  that  in  the  f  ul  ure 
I  will  be  receiving  charges  of  commit  .ing 
peccadillos,  charges  of  holding  up  the 
government. 

I  want  to  say  now  that  these  chaiges 
will  be  without  foundation  as  they  are 
obviously,  by  the  lack  of  attendance  to- 
day, without  foundation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  P  -es- 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi  es- 
ident,  the  Senator  is  speaking  within  his 
rights  under  the  rules  of  the  Senite. 
Every  Senator  has  a  right  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  stand  on  the  floor  as 
long  as  he  can  physically  stand  and  spfeak 
as  long  as  he  wishes  and  as  long  as  he 
can  in  the  interests  of  his  State  anc  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  with  respec  ;  to 
any  issue  concerning  which  he  is  cm- 
scious  bound  to  speak  at  length  on. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  .  He  has  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  it  was  his  intention  to  spitak 
at  length.  He  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
well  in  advance  that  this  was  his  plm. 
He  has  been  constantly  on  the  Senite 
floor  in  accordance  with  his  armoumied 
plan.  He  has  been  diligent  in  fulfill  ng 
his  promise  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  seen  some  so-called  extenc  ed 
debates  in  which  the  proponents  or  (  p- 
ponents  delayed  the  Senate,  not  by  vir- 
tue of  their  being  on  the  floor  to  speik, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  courtesies  for  wh  ch 
this  body  is  well  known. 

Senators  who  would  be  out  somewhi  ire 
in  the  country  were  able  to  depend  up  on 
the  assurances  of  their  colleagues  that 
such  and  such  an  issue  would  not  be 
moved  forward  until  they  returned. 

That  cannot  be  said  about  the  Sena:  or 
from  Alaska.  He  is  here  on  the  floor.  And 
I  admire  him  for  it.  I  do  not  think  he  y  ill 
be  charged  with  holding  up  the  opeia- 
tion  of  the  Senate  at  all.  He  is  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  own  conscience,  and 
I  salute  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  may 
not  agree  with  him.  He  does  not  expect 
me  to  agree  with  him.  However,  I  c(  r- 
tainly  admire  him  for  his  tenacity.  Ills 
resourcefulness,  his  determination,  a  ad 
his  diligence. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thaik 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, very  deeply. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  aid 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prfls- 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ALL  COM- 
MITTEES TO  SUBMIT  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  submit  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  this  order  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ until  10  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  REC(X5NITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRAVEL  AND  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  on  to- 
morrow, the  able  and  equally  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  following  which  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  unfinished  business,  H.R.  6531,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  see  no  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  recess  will  not  extend  beyond  2:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C^HiLEs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:24  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 
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At  1:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles). 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  Jie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  this  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  so-called  Mathlas  sub- 
stitute for  the  Mansfield  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  asked 
the  question  as  to  why  we  should  main- 
tain troop  levels  in  Europe. 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  my  own  on 
that  subject,  but  first  I  should  like  to 
quote  for  him  and  for  the  Senate  at  large 
the  answer  that  was  given  in  a  thought- 
ful editorial,  entitled  "First  Things 
First,"  published  today  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

That  answer,  I  think,  is  so  signifloant 
that  we  should  take  full  account  of  it, 
because  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
says: 

Let  everyone  concerned  be  terribly  careful 
about  the  priorities.  The  first  priority,  above 
all  else.  Is  the  Integrity  of  the  American  re- 
lationship with  Western  Europe.  Protect  that, 
and  nothing  disastrous  will  happen.  Lose 
sight  of  that — and  everything  accomplished 
since  the  big  armies  settled  down  in  1945 
would  have  to  be  done  all  over  again — or 
worse.  To  cut  U.S.Europe-based  troops  by 
half  now  would  be  far  too  dangerous  to 
justify  the  dollars  saved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial — be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swers that  have  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  question  raised  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment  itself  are  most  important. 
They  need  to  be  discussed.  They  need  to 
be  carefully  considered.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  wise  in  giving  itself  time 
until  next  Wednesday  morning  to  con- 
sider all  that  is  involved,  and,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  substitute  amendment,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  Senate  has  accorded 
me  the  privilege  of  reworking  the  exact 
language  of  the  substitute.  That  is  what 
I  am  doing,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  more 
nearly  perfected  that  language,  I  shall 
offer  it.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  think  we 
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ought  to  liighlight  the  points  that  are  so 
important,  one  of  which  is  stability  in 

Europe.  ,  ..         . 

I  have  been  m  Europe  several  times  m 
the  last  several  years.  I  have  talked  with 
Helmut  Schmidt,  the  German  Defense 
Minister.  I  have  talked  with  members 
of  the  British  CSovernment,  the  French 
Government,  the  Dutch  Government, 
and  the  Belgium  Government.  I  have 
talked  with  Manlio  Brosio,  Secretary 
General  of  NATO.  I  think  I  have  some 
Idea  of  what  this  move  by  the  Senate 
would  mean  in  Europe;  and  I  would  say 
that  stability  in  Europe  is  going  to  be 
very  severely  shaken  by  what  the  U.S. 
Senate  does.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  will  be  shaken  whether  or  not  the 
Mansfield  resolution  becomes  law,  be- 
cause what  we  are  doing  here  is  pro- 
viding an  index  to  the  American  commit- 
ment. 

Like  prophets  in  biblical  times,  perhaps 
we  have  more  honor  in  coimtries  other 
than  our  own.  But  the  Senate  is  viewed 
with  great  respect  in  Europe.  The  Sen- 
ate's judgment  in  this  matter  is  going 
to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  agreed  to  limit 
my  remarks.  I  am  going  to  speak  again. 
I  hope  to  speak  several  times  before 
Wednesday.  I  should  just  like  to  pro- 
vide some  listing  of  the  points  that  I 
think  should  be  involved  in  our  debate. 

Why  will  stability  in  Europe  be  shaken? 
Because  American  forces  in  Europe,  in 
effect,  underwrite  our  nuclear  guarantee. 
This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  what  has 
kept  the  peace  for  more  than  20  years. 
They  provide  the  very  foundation  for 
confidence  on  the  part  of  European  gov- 
ernments that  there  is  going  to  be  At- 
lantic cooperation.  I  would  say  that  any 
major  withdrawals  on  our  part  and,  with- 
out question,  any  withdrawals  which  are 
decided  as  a  result  of  our  unilateral  ac- 
tion, any  withdrawals  accomplished  by 
our  unUateral  action,  without  prelimi- 
nary consultation  with  the  other  NATO 
nations,  vill  raise  very  serious  doubts 
both  about  our  intentions  and  about  our 
reliability.  I  think  that  the  ripple  effect, 
political  and  economic,  could  be  very 
profoundly  unsettling  to  the  system  of 
security  that  we  have  developed. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
unilateral  troop  withdrawals  by  the 
United  States  could  very  gravely  affect 
East- West  negotiations — those  which  are 
now  in  progress  and  those  which  may  be 
undertaken  by  various  nations.  The 
SALT  talks  certainly  are  a  part  of  this, 
as  are  negotiations  concern'ng  Berlin, 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions 
with  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  the  Ostpolitik 
which  Chancellor  Brandt  has  courage- 
ously set  out  upon  and  which  we  have 
at  least  tacitly  encouraged  up  to  this 
point. 

Although  we  are  largely  an  industrial 
nation  today  and  many  of  us  represent 
urban  industrial  States,  I  think  there 
still  are  enough  horse  traders  left  in  the 
Senate  to  understand  that  negotiations 
involve  concessions,  mutual  concessions. 
That  is  the  nature  of  horse  trading. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  cutting  our  com- 
mitment in  Europe  in  half,  unilaterally 
and  precipitately,  those  with  whom  we 
negotiate  are  not  going  to  be  inclined  to 
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negotiate  very  seriously.  I  think  that  if 
I  were  in  their  shoes,  I  would  forget  about 
negotiating  and  would  attempt  to  expand 
my  own  infiuence  and  the  scope  of  my 
own  activities,  in  the  fight  of  a  step  such 
as  that  contemplated  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Third,  let  me  suggest  that  no  problem 
in  recent  months  has  been  more  vexing, 
more  troubling,  and  more  concerning  to 
the  American  people  than  the  problem  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Senate  should  be 
xmder  no  illusion  that  the  cut  contem- 
plated by  the  Mansfield  amendment 
would  not  have  a  direct  and  consequen- 
tial effect  on  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  hope  to  develop  this  point  in  the 
next  few  days,  but  there  it  is.  I  think  that 
reductions  in  American  troop  strength  in 
Europe  would  rai.se  very  serious  doubts 
in  Israel  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  with 
our  NATO  allies,  about  our  future  pur- 
poses and  our  future  policies. 

Fourth,  I  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  U.  S.  withdrawals  could  be  com- 
pensated by  additional  European  troops. 
The  fact  is  that  three-quarters,  75  per- 
cent, of  present  NATO  forces  are  pro- 
vided by  the  European  NATO  partners. 
Last  year,  after  tedious  and  at  times 
painful  discussions,  the  European  na- 
tions agreed  to  increase  their  contribu- 
tion to  NATO  defense  expenses  by  a 
billion  dollars  during  the  next  5  years. 
There  is  a  very  real  concern  as  to 
whether  the  miUtary  muscle  could  imme- 
diately be  replaced.  But  even  conceding 
that  argument,  even  conceding  that  mili- 
tary muscle  could  be  replaced,  I  would 
suggest  that  even  an  equivalent  recruit- 
ment of  European  forces  would  in  no  way 
substitute  for  the  political  significance 
of  U.S.  troop  presence  in  Europe  as  a 
witness  of  the  continuing  U.S.  interest 
in  the  security  of  EiU"ope  and  our  own 
security. 

Fifth,  I  think  we  should  consider  that 
the  economies  that  will  be  involved  here 
may  be  very  much  less  than  have  been 
supposed.  We  have  two  kinds  of  costs 
that  have  to  be  considered.  One  is  the 
budget  expense  and  the  other  is  the  for- 
eign exchange  drain.  Budgetary  costs  of 
maintaining  these  troops  are  no  higher  in 
Europe  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  way  to  cut  the  budgetary 
costs  is  to  demobilize  the  troops,  not 
merely  to  bring  them  back  to  this  coun- 
try. The  Mansfield  amendment  does  not 
accomplish  that  purpose.  Even  if  the 
Mansfield  amendment  did  accompUsh 
that  purpose,  even  if  it  did  not  say  that 
150.000  men  should  fce  brought  home 
from  Europe,  but  that  150.000  men  should 
be  discharged,  we  would  still  have  the 
question  of  what  the  wise  policy  is  for  the 
United  States  in  the  garrisoning  of  those 
troops;  and  I  would  think  that  a  very 
significant  number  of  them  still  ought  to 
be  kept  in  Europe  although  our  base  was 
smaller. 

Keeping  troops  in  Europe,  of  course, 
does  create  an  outfiow  of  dollars,  and  I 
will  return  to  that  point  in  a  moment. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  there  have 
been  offset  arrangements:  there  have 
been  attempts  to  mitigate  this  problem.  I 
think  there  will  be  further  attempts  to 
mitigate  the  problem.  But  the  most  im- 
portant attempt  here  is  the  agreement 
of  the  Germtm  government  to  neutralize 


the  outflow  damage  by  keeping  the  dol- 
lars in  their  reserves  and  not  exchanging 
them  for  our  gold  reserves. 

On  the  question  of  economics,  if  we 
have  to  decide  where  our  priorities  are, 
the  priorities,  in  my  judgment,  are  so 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  integrity 
and  security  of  the  Atlantic  community 
that  I  believe  we  have  to  place  our  em- 
phasis on  the  NATO  forces  and  cannot 
afford  to  imdercut  them  by  the  method 
provided  in  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

I  want  briefly  to  return  to  the  dollar- 
outflow  question. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  not  in  the  Chamber  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  a  point  that  has  not 
been  touched  on  in  any  argument  so  far, 
in  support  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

That  is  the  question  of.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  to  the  eccncmy  of  the  west- 
em  world  if  we,  in  effect,  release-  the 
German  government  from  its  commit- 
ment to  neutralize  the  dollars  now 
abroad? 

We  have  about  $10  billion  in  gold. 
There  is  outstanding  in  the  world  some 
$60  billion  in  gold  obligations,  it  does 
not  take  any  gnome  in  Zurich  to  under- 
stand the  implications  of  those  statiitics. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  there  has  not 
been  a  run  on  the  dollar,  an  overvvhelm- 
ing  demand  for  us  to  give  up  our  gold 
reserves,  is  the  commitment  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  neutralize  the  dol- 
lars it  holds  within  Germany.  That  is  not 
a  NATO  policy.  That  is  German  policy. 
Other  NATO  countries  are.  in  fact,  cash- 
ing in  on  their  dollars— The  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  others.  But  the  Gev- 
mans,  who  have  an  overwhelming  number 
of  dollars,  have  not  done  that. 

If  we  should  act  in  a  maimer  they 
feel  is  irresponsible  with  respect  to 
troops,  they  may  feel  less  responsible 
with  respect  to  protecting  the  dollar. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  question 
of  German  cooperation,  and  the  neu- 
tralizing effect  of  our  dollars  abroad, 
must  be  considered  in  the  stark  reality 
in  which  it  exists. 

When  we  talk  about  economies  that 
can  be  effective  by  bringing  back  150,- 
000  troops,  and  we  think  about  the  fact 
of  what  it  costs  to  keep  them  here,  or 
to  keep  them  there,  and  what  we  think 
about  the  result  of  wrecking  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  United  States,  I 
think  the  cost  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment could  be  very  high  indeed — far 
greater  than  the  cost  in  budgetary  or 
dollar  exchange  terms  under  existing 
conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  continuing  to  work 
on  the  language  of  the  substitute  smd 
shall  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  I  think  we  have  the 
most  comprehensive  form  in  which  it 
can  be  cast. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor, 

May  13,  1971] 

First  Things  First 

We  have,  of  course,  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  the  declared  purposes  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield's  proposal  to  cut  down  by  half  the 
number  of  American  troops  stationed  in 
Europe.  But  this  is  no  time  to  do  it. 

True,  the  dollar  is  under  pressure.  Any- 
thing which  relieves  that  pressure  is  a  good 
thing  to  do,  other  things  being  equal. 

And  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  and  large, 
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in  m&ny  parts  of  the  world,  the  Amemcan 
military  establishment  could  b«  cut  riaclc, 
and  In  some  cases  eliminated  entirely,  v  Ith- 
out  reducing  at  all  the  overall  security  o: '  the 
United  States,  of  Its  friends  and  of  Its  alll  es — 
provided  always  that  the  cutting  Is  done  pru- 
dently and  wisely. 

But  this  Is  a  good  moment  to  notice  that 
In  spite  of  one  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  grave 
danger  of  another  breaking  out  at  any  ;lme 
In  the  Middle  East  this  Is  still  a  remarkably 
stable  world. 

To  get  these  times  In  perspective  one 
should  remark  not  on  the  fact  of  one  war 
and  the  danger  of  another,  but  rather  on  the 
fact  that  In  the  whole  of  the  world  the-e  Is 
only  one  war  going  on  right  now  and  only 
one  serious  danger  of  another. 

There  are  plenty  of  strains,  and  tensions 
and  rivalries  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  all 
of  them  are  under  control.  There  Is  a  ger  eral 
stability  which  touches  most  nations  and  the 
vast  majority  of  all  people  living  on  this 
earth  today. 

This  Is  a  system.  It  was  put  togethe:'  by 
the  statesmen  who  have  managed  the  re- 
organization of  the  world  after  World  W&i 
n.  And  It  Is  not  a  bad  system  at  all.  Tiere 
have  been  many  worse  ones  In  history. 

At  the  very  heart  of  this  system  Is  the 
present  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  Anything  ihat 
touches  that  relationship  affects  the  wliole 
system.  To  touch  that  relationship  carelSssly 
could  be  disastrous.  The  whole  fabric  could 
be  destroyed  overnight  by  damage  to  ^hat 
relationship.  < 

If  every  American  soldier  stationed  in 
Europe  today  could  be  brought  home  with- 
out damaging  the  essential  relations^p, 
then  bring  them  home.  But  If  doubling  the 
number  would  help  that  relatlonshlp-4the 
deed  would  be  cheap  at  ten  times  the  pflce. 
But  let  everyone  concerned  be  terribly 
careful  about  the  priorities.  The  first  pri- 
ority, above  all  else,  is  the  integrity  of  the 
American  relationship  with  Western  Eurbpe. 
Protect  that,  and  nothing  disastrous  !wlll 
happen.  Lose  sight  of  that — and  everything 
accomplished  since  the  big  armies  settled 
down  in  1945  would  have  to  be  done  all  over 
again — or  worse.  To  cut  U.S.  Europe-b^aed 
troops  by  half  now  would  be  far  too  danjer- 
oua  to  Justify  the  dollars  saved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  jthe 
distinguished    Senator    from   Maryland 
has  completed  his  argument,  will  he  yl 
tome? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yiel( 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  for  the  very  fine  interest  he  Jias 
shown  in  this  subject.  It  abruptly  ca^e 
upon  us.  He  has  been  very  diligent  in  his 
application  to  it  and  very  constructive. 
I  thank  him  as  well  as  commend  him  ifor 
it. 

I  certainly  do  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  in  his  remarks  at  the 
very  beginning,  regarding  the  editofial 
raising  the  point  of  the  integrity  of  this 
country,  as  to  what  we  would  do  ii)  a 
disruptive  way.  or  in  a  rather  Impulive 
way  and  depart  from  our  allies  in  the 
NATO  Pact  without  even  consultation 
with  them.  I 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  wl^en 
he  calls  them  allies.  They  are  allies,  acid 
partners,  too.  Especially  the  way  tney 
look  at  it,  they  are  entitled  to  a  confer- 
ence and  to  negotiations.  It  is  all  rl^ht 
to  make  demands  on  them.  They 
have  the  right  to  make  demands  on  us 
with  reference  to  various  points.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  Maryland  makes 
a  very  fine  point  when  he  says  we  should 
not  abruptly  decide  what  we  are  goi^g 
to  do. 


We  have  benefited  from  the  NATO 
Pact.  too.  We  have  contributed  greatly 
to  it  but  we  have  benefited  immeasurably 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished chairman  agree  with  me  that, 
had  we  borne  the  total  cost  of  the  At- 
lantic defense  in  our  own  selfish  inter- 
est, it  would  have  been  far  greater  than 
the  cost  we  have  borne  as  a  result  of 
our  participation  in  NATO? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree.  We 
have  borne  more  than  our  share,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  should  reverse  it 
if  we  can. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  And  we  are  going 
to  do  so,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when 
we  can,  and  in  an  appropriate  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  Senate 
soon  after  World  War  n,  so  that  I  was 
here  when  the  matter  of  the  NATO  pact 
first  arose.  I  was  here  when  we  passed 
the  first  major  appropriation  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  I  think  It 
was  the  finest  investment  we  ever  made 
in  international  affairs.  The  NATO  pact 
is  part  of  that. 

But  time  has  rocked  on,  and  they  have 
gotten  to  their  feet  and  they  have  made 
their  contribution.  As  the  Senator  says, 
there  is  the  question  of  integrity  involved 
here  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  arrive 
at  the  new  quotas. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  one  irrefutable 
argument  is  that  it  has  worked.  It  has 
succeeded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  situation  we  face,  now 
brings  to  mind  a  myth  of  ancient  Greece, 
Cadmus,  and  a  Cadmean  victory.  He  was 
the  fellow  who  slew  the  dragon  and  when 
he  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  in  the 
groimd,  warriors  sprang  up.  No  one  can 
say  what  the  results  of  this  act  will  be. 
One  result  could  be  the  militarization  of 
Europe  again,  as  American  forces  left, 
and  the  governments  of  Europe  would  be 
under  great  domestic  pressure  to  increase 
their  armaments. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  would  have  to  do 
that  for  their  own  selfish  reasons,  not  for 
purposes  of  a  defensive  alliance,  but  in 
their  own  national  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  may  simply 
begin  to  look  East,  in  a  different  way 
than  contemplated  by  the  Ostpolitik. 
All  sorts  of  genies  could  get  out  of  the 
bottle.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  shoiild 
pull  the  stopper  without  very  great 
thought. 

Mr.  STE30nS.  It  is  the  method  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment  that  comes  into 
question.  Take  the  little  coimtry  of 
Greece,  which  is  small  in  area  and  whose 
economy  is  not  strong.  Abruptly  to  make 
such  a  drastic  reduction  as  this  would 
leave  those  people  where  they  would  not 
know  what  to  do,  frankly.  As  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  they  have  an  alternative 
that  might  require  them  to  look  East. 
They  have  done  more  than  their  share  in 
manpower,  readiness,  and  in  other  ef- 
forts. 

Turkey,  too.  In  the  same  way  has  done 
her  share.  It  would  be  a  terrific  Job  to 
make  the  adjustments  necessary,  should 
there  be  a  disruption  of  their  ability  to 
conduct  their  affairs  as  a  result  of  a  re- 


duction of  NATO  forces.  It  might  make 
a  tremendous  difference  to  them  in  their 
internal  politics. 

All  those  things  have  to  be  measured 
by  someone.  We  cannot  do  that  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  once  more  for  a 
very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  briefly  for 
an  observation? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  just  yielded  the  floor. 
If  I  still  have  the  floor,  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  compliment 
and,  indeed,  commend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  for  his 
brilliant  articulation  of  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  stationing  of  American  troops 
in  Europe. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  has  attended  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conferences  over  the 
years,  has  followed  closely  the  problems 
which  we  face  in  the  NATO  community. 

I  must  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has,  in  my  Judgment,  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  country  and  to  the 
common  aUies  in  the  way  in  which  he 
has  explained  the  reasons  and,  indeed, 
the  great  importance  of  this  grand  alli- 
ance that  has  worked  so  successfully.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  in  commending  him 
for  the  contribution  he  has  thus  made  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  up  briefly  one  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  That  point  con- 
cerned the  power  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment if  it  chose  to  cash  in  Its  dollars  for 
our  gold.  Obviously  that  would  precipitate 
a  worldwide  depression.  I  am  reluctant 
to  praise  this.  I  think  it  places  an  un- 
believable amount  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  West  German  nation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are 
weaknesses  in  the  wall  that  are  not 
apparent  to  my  friend. 

I  read  from  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday, 
May  12,  1971.  The  title  of  the  article  is 
"Washington's  Influence  in  Europe 
Shrinking  Like  the  Dollar."  The  article 
was  written  by  Anatole  Shaub. 

One  paragraph  is  interesting.  It  says: 
Indeed,  even  before  the  cxirrent  crisis,  the 
late  Karl  Blessing,  former  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Central  Bank,  publicly  expreaoed  regret 
that  he  had  ever  let  John  J.  McCloy.  former 
U.S.  High  Ctommissloner  in  Germany,  per- 
suade >iini  to  promise  never  to  try  to  cash 
dollars  into  gold. 

I  thing  that  shows  that  there  is  a 
galvanization  of  the  differences  of  opin- 
ions in  Germany.  And  if  all  we  have 
staving  off  a  world  depression  and  throw- 
ing this  country  into  total  chaos  is  the 
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unwritten  agreement  that  this  person 
has  already  taken  to  the  grave  and  that 
others  will  be  taking  to  the  grave,  I 
submit  that  we  are  on  Ught  and  awfully 
shoddy  footing  in  Germany,  economically 

^'Itr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  has  never  been  an  end 
in  itself.  But  it  has  unfinished  business 
as  an  agency  of  the  common  defense,  a 
foundation  for  a  genuine  European  set- 
tlement, and  as  a  source  of  stability  in 
Europe  as  a  pillar  of  a  peaceful  interna- 
tional society. 

The  need  for  the  forces  and  firmness 
of  the  Alliance  is  as  compelling  as  ever. 
Today's  political  leaders — executive  and 
legislative— have  solemn  duties.  A  prin- 
cipal task  is  to  maintain  those  forces  and 
to  enhance  the  will  to  collaborate  In  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  Alliance. 

This  Is  no  time  to  disintegrate  the 
NATO  shield  and  to  demoralize  the 
Western  will. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  requir- 
ing that  we  cut  in  half  the  number  of 
American  troops  stationed  in  Europe. 

I  understand  and  share  the  feeling  of 
many  Americans  that,  overall.  Western 
Europe  Is  still  not  making  a  reasonably 
proportionate  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon defense  effort.  I  have  spoken  frank- 
ly and  bluntly  to  our  allies  on  this  point. 
Last  November  I  told  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  in  The  Hague  that  more  con- 
crete and  substantial  progress  In  burden 
sharing  Is  essential. 

There  has  recently  been  some  move- 
ment in  Europe  toward  sharing  more  of 
the  burden — no  great  advance,  but  prog- 
ress in  the  right  direction.  We  should 
press  in  particular  for  greater  European 
offsetting  payments  on  military  account. 
Some  NATO  countries  can  clearly  in- 
crease their  force  contributions  to  NATO 
and  further  improve  the  quality  of  pres- 
ent forces.  But,  above  all,  this  is  a  time 
for  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  not  for  demoralizing  our  friends 
and  allies. 

These  wide-ranging  Issues  require 
patient,  thorough  consideration.  They 
cannot  be  settled  In  haste  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  still  be  settled  wisely — 
without  even  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings. 

If  changes  in  NATO  force  posture  and 
burden  sharing  are  to  be  made,  they 
should  flow  from  give  and  take  discus- 
sions and  decisions  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  and  should  be  executed  with  a 
view  to  minimizing  the  danger  that  their 
significance  will  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  Soviet  Union — or  by  allied  govern- 
ments and  publics.  This  obviously  applies 
with  special  emphasis  to  any  cutbacks  in 
American  combat  forces  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Since  1966  resolutions  have  been  In- 
troduced which  In  effect  call  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  U.S.  forces  stationed 
In  Europe.  Some  proponents  talked  con- 
fidently of  Senate  passage  of  such  a  res- 
olution in  1968— at  the  very  moment 
when  Soviet  forces  invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia. There  was  some  sudden  back-ped- 
dling, and  a  change  in  tune,  and  talk  that 
"the  time  Is  obviously  not  propitious  for 

a  substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  In 

Europe." 


The  time  is  no  more  prc^itlous  today. 
The  United  States  Is  deeply  engaged 
In  crucial  East-West  negotiations  on 
arms  control  at  SALT.  The  situation  In 
the  Middle  East  Is  highly  explosive,  as 
the  Soviets  exploit  the  tragic  conflict  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Jews  In  pursuit  of  their 
priority  interest — to  multiply  their  In- 
fiuence  In  the  Mediterranean-African 
area  on  the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 

To  those  who  say  we  must  take  risks 
for  peace  by  smashing  up  the  Western 
deterrent,  I  say:  "You  are  not  propos- 
ing risks  for  peace,  you  are  proposing  a 
policy  that  would  heighten  the  risk  of 
confrontation  or  war.  You  are  risking 
loss  of  security  or  freedom  for  Americans 
and  our  friends  throughout  the  world." 
I  for  one  do  not  want  any  part  In  this 
precipitate  and  irresponsible  move  and 
I  shall  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  military 
presence  in  Europe  is  the  hard  nub  of  the 
Western  deterrent. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  American 
troop  commitment  is  political:  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  Kremlin  that  the  United 
States  would  be  involved,  deeply  in- 
volved, from  the  outset  of  a  Soviet-In- 
spired crisis  or  a  Soviet  move  against  the 
NATO  area.  It  needs  to  be  perfectly  clear 
to  the  Russians  that  their  forces  would 
meet  enough  American  forces  to  make 
the  crisis  a  Soviet-American  crisis,  not 
just  a  European  one.  This  means  that  a 
token  Americsm  force  is  not  adequate.  It 
should  be  an  effective  American  combat 
force,  not  Just  something  to  be  tripped 
over,  but  a  force  capable  of  putting  up  a 
serious  fight. 

The  primary  function  of  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces,  with  their  vital  Ameri- 
can component.  Is  to  meet  an  emergency 
as  effectively  as  they  can,  posing  the  con- 
tinual threat  that  if  the  emergency  con- 
tinues and  enlarges,  the  risks  of  escala- 
tion continue  and  enlarge  vnth  it.  To  per- 
form this  function  NATO  lorces  capable 
of  containing  a  sizable,  though  limited, 
attack  are  required.  Anything  less  would 
be  a  standing  temptation  to  Soviet  probes 
of  allied  mettle,  and  such  probes  would 
force  the  allies  to  retreat  or  to  engage 
in  brinkmanship,  with  sill  the  risks  either 
course  would  Involve. 

The  mishandling  by  the  West  of  a  sin- 
gle emergency  could  profoundly  alter  the 
prospects  for  stability  in  Europe.  And  In 
an  emergency  we  must  be  able,  without 
any  delay,  to  put  military  forces  Into 
small  confrontations  to  hold  ground,  not 
give  it,  and  thus  to  Improve  our  diplo- 
matic position.  The  need  Is  for  forces 
on  the  ready  which  can  act  without  im- 
necessarlly  diflBcult  political  prepara- 
tions. The  ability  of  NATO  to  move  con- 
ventional forces,  with  a  strong  American 
component.  In  several  crises  In  Berlin 
was  of  critical  Importance  In  the  man- 
agement of  those  crises. 

Indeed.  NATO's  conventional  power  Is 
needed  not  only  to  respond  to  emergen- 
cies that  Moscow  would  deliberately  con- 
trive, but  also  to  deal  with  the  unfore- 
seeable contingencies  that  history  some- 
times contrives— border  Incidents,  up- 
heavals m  satellite  nations  that  splash 
over  the  line,  and  so  forth. 

The    sizable    cutback    of    American 
troops    proposed    in    this    amendment 
would  Imply  a  greater  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  their  incorporation  in 


mihtary  operations  at  a  very  early  phase 
of  hostilities.  Is  this  what  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  really  want?  Are  they  In 
favor  of  a  one  option  policy  of  massive 
retaliation?  Would  this  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies?  Hardly.  We  must  not  leave  the 
American  President  with  only  the  nu- 
clear button  in  his  hand  In  the  event  of 
crises. 

The  drastic  cutback  of  American 
troops  proposed  In  this  amendment 
would  also  lead  to  a  preponderantly  large 
German  army  on  the  central  European 
front.  Is  this  what  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  really  want?  I  would  have 
thought  they  understood  that  a  dispro- 
portionately large  West  German  con- 
tribution can  revive  old  fears  and  ani- 
mosities among  smaller  West  European 
countries.  It  can  help  the  Russians  to 
nourish  East  European  fears  of  Ger- 
many, prejudice  West  Germany's  chances 
of  Improving  Its  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe,  and  thus  delay  the  working  out 
of  a  genuine  settlement  In  Europe  which 
advances  the  legitimate  security  In- 
terests of  all  nations  concerned. 

NATO  force  requirements  are  designed, 
of  course,  not  only  to  contribute  to  deter- 
rence and  defense  but  also  to  fortify  the 
diplomatic  bargaining  position  of  the 
West  vls-a-vls  the  East. 

A  major  and  as  yet  unachieved  pur- 
pose of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  to  reach 
a  genuine,  stable  European  settlement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  other 
things,  such  a  settlement  will  Involve  the 
return  of  Soviet  forces  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  can  the  Soviet  (3ovemment 
be  encouraged  to  move  in  this  direction? 
Certainly  not  by  following  the  line  of  this 
amendment  and  demolishing  imilaterally 
the  bargaining  position  we  have  worked 
so  long  and  hard  to  construct.  Clearly, 
we  should  sustain  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion and  actively  pursue  acceptance  of 
gradual  and  balanced  reductions  In 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  critical  matter  over  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  very  timely 
remarks.  No  Member  of  this  body  Is  more 
quallfled,  and  not  many  are  as  well  quail- 
fled  to  discuss  with  intelligence,  depth, 
and  clarity  this  subject,  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  he  has  done.  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  that  he  wiU  have  even  more  to 
say  In  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  think 
this  debate  will  grow  In  Interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  Members  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question. 
I  do  not  know  how  absolute  his  answer 
will  be.  but  as  a  person  who  has  served 
In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate,  and  who 
had  followed  this  matter  all  through  the 
years,  does  the  Senator  consider  the 
NATO  Alliance  we  have  had  as  success- 
ful from  our  point  of  view  as  well  as  the 
point  of  view  of  Western  Europe,  and 
just  how  successful  does  the  Senator  con- 
sider It?  _^„ 
Mr    JACKSON.  I  think  history  will 
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record  that  it  has  been,  indeed,  the  most 
successfiU  alliance  that  has  ever  been 
put  together  involving,  as  it  does,  a  great 
part  of  the  Western  World.  The  fac  ,  that 
it  is  successful  certainly  must  be  rscog- 
nized,  in  that  there  has  been  no  war  in 
Europe.  This  fact,  in  itself,  has  justified 
the  investment  we  have  made  over  the 
years.  This  alliance  has  worked.  We  have 
avoided  war  in  the  Atlantic  area,  and  we 
all  know  that  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  the  great  hope,  the  great  drearr,  was 
to  find  a  way  somehow  to  end  th ;  on- 
going wars  in  Europe. 

The  area  of  the  alliance  has  been  held 
intact,  and  surely  thoughtful  citizens  of 
our  country  must  recognize  by  now  that 
we  are  involved  in  a  protracted  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  r;alize 
it  is  a  protracted  and  long  drawn  out 
series  of  events,  involving  both  confron- 
tation and  negotiation.  It  would  be 
tragic,  when  we  have  succeeded  so  long 
and  so  well  to  now  pull  the  plug  right 
in  the  middle  of  what  has  been  the  most 
successful  of  all  alliances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Sei.ator. 
Other  Senators  wish  to  question  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  shall  not  take  much  tim(f.  but 
I  do  wish  to  ask  one  further  question. 

Even  if  we  should  need  to  withdi-aw 
some  of  these  troops,  and  even  if  we 
have  done  more  than  what  we  corsider 
our  share,  what  is  the  Senator's  estl  mate 
of  the  way  it  is  proposed  to  be  lone, 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  n  duc- 
tion  of  50  percent,  and  the  abruptness 
of  it  within  6  months,  without  further 
negotiation,  but  just  to  pass  a  mandate, 
which  we  have  to  assume  will  be  some 
law? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  ki  lows, 
there  have  been  no  thorough  hearings 
on  a  drastic  amendment  of  this  kind 
since  the  last  testimony  taken  in  early 
1968.  I  want  the  record  to  speak  f(ir  it- 
self. 

The  Senate  should  not  be  ask«d  to 
act  on  a  matter  of  this  importance  '  irith- 
out  the  most  careful  examination  of  its 
implications  by  the  appropriate  sub;  tan- 
tive  committees. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  take 
this  kind  of  precipitate  action,  v  hich 
should  also  involve  consultation  wit  i  our 
aUies. 

And,  of  course,  hopefully  we  wouli  I  an- 
ticipate that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
the  withdrawal  of  forces  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  would  come  as  i  re- 
sult of  mutual  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  if  this  far-reaching 
amendment  should  become  law,  we 
would  simply  do  away  with  any  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  ever!  talk 
about  or  negotiate  a  mutual  reductifcn  in 
forces.  We  would  be  throwing  awaji  any 
opportunity  for  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

I  believe  that  the  acceptance  ofj  this 
amendment  by  the  Senate  would  ran- 
scend  just  the  reduction  of  Ame  ican 
forces.  Psychologically  our  allies  v  ould 
begin  to  despair  of  us,  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  be  taking  a  new  measure  df  us. 
I  believe  they  might  well  come  tc  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  has 
had  a  "tummy  full"  and  that  wi^  are 
ready  to  pull  back  on  many  different 
fronts,  and  that  if  the  Soviet  Uni^n  is 
patient,  they  can  just  wait,  and  we|  will 
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unilaterally  disarm,  to  their  advantage, 
to  the  distress  of  our  allies,  and  to  the 
peril  of  this  country  and  the  future  of  in- 
dividual liberty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  commend  him  again  for  his 
speech  and  for  the  answers  he  has  given 
to  my  questions. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  very  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc)  ,  who  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  involved 
here. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington.  If  I  understand  his 
statement,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  saying  if  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
adopted  and  becomes  law,  it  will  destroy 
the  credibility  of  the  policy  of  flexible  re- 
sDonse  that  is  presently  our  policy  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  because  the  ability  to  deal 
with  special  situations  and  small  con- 
frontations would  be  limited  indeed.  The 
President,  in  dealing  with  a  crisis  less 
than  nuclear,  shall  we  say,  could  be 
forced  into  the  most  dangerous  of  all  sit- 
uations— the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  amendment  would  dras- 
tically reduce  the  options,  or  alternate 
courses  that  a  President  could  follow. 
I  think  this  would  be  tragic. 

The  events  of  the  last  many  years  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  having  the 
capability  for  a  flexible  response  to  deal 
with  the  range  of  situations  where  the 
appropriate  response  is  less  than  a  full 
scale  conflict. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Then,  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing that,  in  his  opinion,  half  of  our  pres- 
ent troop  strength  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient, along  with  those  of  our  allies,  to 
give  the  President  any  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  alternate  courses  of  ac- 
tion he  has  described. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  beUeve  that  the  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  called  for  in  this 
amendment — which,  as  I  understand, 
would  involve  the  movement  of  half  of 
our  forces  out  of  Europe  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  December  31 — in  itself  would 
be  a  cause  of  grave  concern,  transcend- 
ing the  NATO  area.  It  would  leave  the 
world  with  the  impression  that  we  are 
really  "pulling  out"  in  connection  with 
our  responsibilities  as  a  great  world 
power.  It  would  have  the  most  serious 
repercussions  on  the  situation  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  beyond  that  situation, 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  referred  to  the  address  he 
made  at  The  Hague,  which  I  heard,  call- 
ing upon  the  NATO  allies  for  a  greater 
contribution  financially  than  they  have 
made  in  the  past. 

In  his  remarks  this  afternoon,  he  ac- 
knowledges that  some  progress  in  that 
direction  has  been  made.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
not  enough  progress  has  been  made.  I 
assume,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  and  the  debate  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  the  Mathias  substitute, 
some  expression  from  this  body  will  be 
forthcoming  as  part  of  this  legislation, 

I  note  that  in  the  Mathias  substitute 
there  is  no  mention  of  increased  finan- 


cial participation  by  the  NATO  allies 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  if  he  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  me  that  any  expression  from  this 
body,  since  we  are  debating  it  in  full, 
should  call  for  greater  financial  partic- 
ipation by  our  NATO  allies? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  we 
should,  in  the  strongest  way  appropriate 
express  our  concern  over  adequate  fi- 
nancial contributions  on  the  part  of  our 
allies  in  the  work  that  this  country  is 
doing  in  maintaining  a  strong  force  in 
Western  Europe. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  what 
is  so  difficult  to  get  over  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  is  the  urgent  need  for  a 
strong  American  presence  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  I  believe  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

There  can  be  some  cuts  in  American 
personnel  in  Europe.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  am  opposed 
to  any  cuts.  I  am  opposed  to  substantial 
cuts.  There  can  be  some  selective  cuts  in 
the  American  presence  in  Europe. 

I  believe  the  crucial  part  of  the  West's 
deterrent  capability  in  Europe  relates  to 
the  American  presence. 

If  we  pull  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican force  out  of  Europe,  what  then 
results  is  a  situation  that  is  going  to 
compound  the  problem.  We  are,  in  efifect, 
furthering  the  preponderance  of  the 
German  presence  in  Europe.  As  I  em- 
phasized in  my  main  remarks,  is  this 
what  our  people  want?  Is  this  what 
Europe  wants?  I  think  that  would  be 
unfair  to  the  West  Germans,  and  I  think 
it  would  hurt  the  unity  of  the  alliance. 

If  we  can  work  out  the  right  kind  of 
financial  arrangements,  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  have  a  strong  force  of  ground 
troops  based  in  Europe  than  to  have  a 
dual  basing  concept. 

Under  the  dual  basing  concept  we 
would  withdraw  a  large  part  of  our 
forces  from  Europe  and  have  them  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States.  But  the 
investment  in  bases  and  equipment  on 
that  basis  would  be  substantial. 

If  we  can  lick  the  problem  of  the  fi- 
nancial cost  of  having  a  strong  Amer- 
ican force  in  Europe,  and  take  care  of 
the  balance-of-payments  problem — in- 
cidentally, out  of  the'  $14  billion  total 
cost  of  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  ori- 
ented toward  Europe,  only  something 
like  $1  billion  constitutes  a  balance-of- 
payments  problem — that  would  be  better 
than  having  those  forces  in  the  zone  of 
the  interior  in  the  United  States— unless 
it  is  believed  that  we  should  no  longer 
support  the  alliance.  For  if  we  support 
the  alliance,  then  we  have  to  have  the 
capability  of  returning  those  forces  to 
Europe  in  time  of  crisis. 

I  feel  very  firmly  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  presence  in  Eu- 
rope, which  in  itself  is  the  very  heart  of 
an  effective  deterrent,  so  that,  if  the 
Russians  contemplate  moving  or  do 
move,  it  becomes  not  a  Russian-Euro- 
pean crisis  but  a  Russian-American 
crisis.  That  is  what  makes  the  deterrent 
work. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
believes  that  the  cut  proposed  is  too 
great  to  be  done  in  such  a  short  time. 
I  believe  some  reductions  may  be  in 
order.  I  foresee  a  decade  of  conventional 
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confrontation  with  the  Russians  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  there  must  be  some  Ameri- 
can presence  to  deter  Russia — they  will 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pushing  wherever 
they  believe  it  will  work  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  be  the 
"salami"  theory — take  one  slice  at  a  time, 
with  no  one  slice  serious  enough  to  in- 
volve nuclear  war.  This  is  why  there  must 
be  the  capability  for  a  flexible  response, 
to  deter  and  deal  with  those  slices  that 
they  would  like  to  cut  off  from  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  also  believe,  after  at- 
tending three  or  four  NATO  conferences, 
where  often  it  has  sounded  like  a  record 
being  played  over  and  over  insofar  as 
expressing  the  need  for  further  financial 
participation  by  our  NATO  allies  is  con- 
cerned, that  there  should  be  an  expres- 
sion from  this  body  that  we  expect  in- 
creasing financial  participation  on  the 
part  of  our  NATO  allies  to  help  with  the 
troop  commitment  we  have. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  a  resounding 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  raised,  which  is 
the  key  point,  would  be  most  helpful  in 
the  long  run.  in  strengthening  the  al- 
liance, by  providing  the  kind  of  signal  to 
our  friends  that  this  they  must  do  in 
order  to  maintain  an  adequate  Ameri- 
can presence. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
for  the  benefit  of  his  views,  based  upon 
years  of  experience  with  NATO. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  great  contributions, 
over  the  years,  to  strengthening  NATO, 
and  his  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  and  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  WAIVER  OF  GER- 
MANENESS RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, imder  the  circimistances  which 
govern  today  with  respect  to  the  unfin- 


ished business  before  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  operation  of 
the  Pastore  germaneness  rule  be  waived 
for  the  remainder  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DOLLAR  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  met  to- 
day in  private  session  with  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  John  Connally,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dollar  crisis. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  frankness 
of  Mr.  Connally. 

While  the  session  was  an  ofif-the-rec- 
ord  one,  I  feel  that  I  can  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  in  agreement  on  the 
basics  involved. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  on 
high  finance  to  knovv  that  the  dollar  is 
becoming  less  valuable  throughout  tlie 
world.  Every  housewife  knows  that  it  is 
taking  m.ore  and  more  dollars  to  supply 
the  family. 

In  my  judgment,  the  continued  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
cheapened  the  dollar  and  made  it  a  less 
desirable  currency. 

I  see  very  little  likelihood  of  a  dollar 
panic  or  formal  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar by  the  U.S.  Government. 

But  the  dollar  has  devaluated  itself 
and  will  continue  to  decline  in  value  un- 
til the  Government  puts  its  financial 
house  in  order. 

The  dollar  decline,  I  feel,  is  the  direct 
result  of  Government  policy. 

The  facts  show  that,  during  the  1-year 
period  from  May  1970  to  May  1971,  the 
national  debt  increased  by  $25  billion — 
and  will  increase  another  $25  billion  by 
this  time  next  year. 

The  facts  show  too,  which  facts  I 
placed  in  the  record  of  the  committee 
hearing  this  movxilng,  that,  during  the 
last  3  years  of  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, the  accumulated  Federal 
fimds  deficit  was  $49  billion;  and  for 
the  first  3  years  of  Presiden*.  Nixon's 
administration,  the  accumulated  deficit 
will  be  $62  billion. 

During  those  6  years  alone,  the  ac- 
cumulated deficit  will  be  $111  billion. 

Such  huge  deficit  spending  means  that 
Americans  are  headed  for  more  and  more 
inflation,  which  means  that  it  will  take 
more  suid  more  dollars  for  the  individual 
family  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  $1  trillion 

FEDERAL  TAXES  AND  SPENDING 
(All  years  are  fiscal  years,  July  1-June  30] 


worth  of  life  insurance  owned  by  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation.  We  have  retire- 
ment plans  and  pension  benefits.  As  the 
dollar  reduces  itself  in  value,  all  of  these 
will  be  vitally  affected — and  adversely 
affected. 

As  the  dollar  loses  its  purchasing 
power,  the  average  citizen,  the  housewife, 
the  wage  earner,  and  the  social  security 
recipient — all  are  the  losers. 

The  dollar  is  weakening  and,  I  feel, 
will  continue  a  gradual  decline  until  the 
Government  embarks  upon  a  sound  fiscal 
program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  entitled  "Deficits  in  Federal 
Funds  and  Interest  on  the  National  Debt, 
1961-1972." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST    ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1961-72 

|ln  billions  ol  dollars) 


Receipts 

Outlays 

Deficlt(-) 

Interest 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.0 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.2 

1963 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.0 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

10.7 

1965 

9.09 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.4 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.1 

1967 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.5 

1968 

.        114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969 

143.  3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.6 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

19.3 

19711 

.        139.1 

164.7 

-25.6 

20.8 

1972' 

153.7 

176.9 

-23.2 

21.2 

12-year  total.. 

.      1,323.8 

1,469.6 

145.9 

168.4 

>  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  ol  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  table  shows  that  while  receipts  more 
than  doubled  from  fiscal  year  1961  as 
compared  witli  fiscal  year  1972,  the  out- 
lays more  than  doubled  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  acctunulated  deficits 
totaled  $145,900,000,000,  and  the  accumu- 
lated interest  charges  during  that  period 
of  time,  1961-72,  totaled  $168  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  entitled  "Federal  Taxes  and 
Spending — (All  Years  Are  Fiscal  Years, 
July  l-Jime  30)."  The  figures  are  for 
fiscal  years  July  1,  1968,  through  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 


1968        1969 


1971 
1970     (estimate) 


1972 
(estimate) 


Federal  fund  receipts  (In  billions): 

Individual  income  taxes 

Corporate  income  taxes 

Subtotal  (income  taxes) 

Excise  taxes  (excluding  highway). 

Estate  and  gift 

Customs 

Miscellaneous '..'..'..'. 

Total  Federal  fund  receipts 116         144         143  139 

Note:  Trust  fund  totals  consist  mainly  of  social  security  contributions  and  payments. 


$69 

$87 

$90 

$88 

$94 

29 

37 

33 

30 

37 

98 

124 

123 

118 

131 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

153 


Fiscal  year 


1968       1%9 


1971  1972 

1970     (estimate)       (estimate) 


Federal  fund  expenditures  (in  billions): 
Totaloutlays $143       $149       $156 

Federal  fund  deficits  (-):  Total  deficits  .      —27         —5       -13 

Trust  fund  receipts  (in  billions):  Total 
receipts 38  44  51 

Trust  fund  outlays  (In  billions):  Total  out- 
lays      - 36  36  40 

Trust  fund  surpluses:  Total  surpluses 2  8  11 

Unified  budget  surpluses  or  dencits  (— ): 
Total  net  surplus  or  deficit  (—) —25  3         -2 


$164 
-25 

$176 
-23 

55 

64 

48 

7 

53 
11 

-18 


-12 


Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres; 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Mathias)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  rol 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
order  for  the  quorxmi  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi)thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to 


Pres- 

thst  the 
resci  tided. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
10  A.M. 


ITO 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  buitoess 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  unjtil  10 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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dent, 
(Mr. 
call 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVI 1 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the!  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H_R.  653)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Servic  e  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  tD  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengtl  is  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
often  that  I  differ  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  on 
questions  concerning  foreign  policy.  He 
is  universally  respected  for  his  integrity 
and  judgment.  But  on  this  issuej— the 
reduction  of  UJS.  forces  in  the  NATO 
alliance  without  any  corresponding  re- 
duction of  Soviet  forces — I  must  tiiffer 
with  the  majority  leader  and  oppose  his 
amendment.  ; 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendmei^t  to 
reduce  U.S.  forces  committed  to  HATO 
has  raised  a  fundamental  question..  It  is 
a  fundamental  question  that  affects  the 
basic  security  of  this  coiintry.  The 
amendment  to  cut  U.S.  forces  by  190,000 
troops  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
strength  and  indeed  the  future  existence 
of  the  NATO  alliance  and  to  the  ^cu- 
rity  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  at  issue  is  whether  contbiued 
U.S.  military  support  of  the  NATQ  al- 
liance is  in  the  U.S.  interest.  What  ii  also 
at  issue  is  whether  the  policy  of  deter- 
rence— to  prevent  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war-4that 
has  evolved  since  the  end  of  World]  War 
II  will  remain  in  force. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  raised  jvalid 
questions  about  the  cost  of  UJS.  par- 
ticipation in  NATO.  Also,  It  is  a  valid 
question  whether  the  actual  oontHbu- 
tlon  to  NATO  made  by  our  Eurqpean 
allies  is  a  true  reflection  of  their  I  eco- 
nomic capabilities  and  their  seourity 
concerns. 

We  cannot  minimize  the  cost  the 
United  States  has  paid  and  continiies  to 
pay  to  keep  the  NATO  alliance  strong. 
Over  3  years  ago,  in  preparing  a  riport 
for  the  Military  Committee  of  thq  At- 
lantic Assembly.  I  obtained  an  estitnate 
of  the  cost  of  NATO  to  the  United  SJtates 
from  an  analysis  made  for  me  bjf  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For  the  !  first 
time,  it  was  revealed  publicly  tha    the 


manpower — ground,  air,  naval — ma- 
teriel and  all  attendant  costs  of  the 
NATO  mission  in  Europe,  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  sea,  is  about  $14  bil- 
lion a  year — $3  billion  of  this  $14  bil- 
lion is  for  direct  support  of  the  approxi- 
mately 250,000  military  personnel  we 
now  have  in  Western  Europe.  If  the  cost 
of  the  6th  Fleet  is  included,  the  actual 
operating  costs  for  our  forces  and  de- 
pendents in  Europe  is  about  $1  to  $8 
billion.  The  remainder  is  for  forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States,  for  ships 
and  airpower  positioned  In  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  else- 
where, which,  in  the  event  of  a  war  in 
Europe  would  be  sent  to  reinforce  NATO 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  this  figure  of  $14  billion 
has  been  referred  to  loosely.  I  must 
emphasize  that  the  cost  includes  not  only 
those  groimd  forces  in  Eur(H>e  but  also 
the  fieet,  and  all  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  high  seas  which  are  given  a 
NATO  mission. 

But,  as  others  have  pointed  out  in  this 
debate,  and  this  must  be  emphasized — 
the  forces  cost  to  the  United  States  would 
be  reduced  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  forces  proposed  by  the 
amendment  before  us,  unless  they  were 
discharged  from  service. 

If  we  consider  the  NATO  military 
alliance  as  necessary  for  deterrence,  as 
a  means  of  assisting  in  the  prevention  of 
war  and  a  nuclear  war  and  thus  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  United 
States — and  I  do  not  believe  this  concept 
can  be  successfully  challenged — then  we 
must  consider  our  cost  in  relation  to  that 
of  our  allies.  The  U.S.  contribution  of  $14 
billion  to  the  NATO  mission  is  more  than 
matched  by  the  amounts  spent  by  our 
NATO  pfirtners  which  is  over  $22  billion 
annually. 

As  for  manpower,  our  allies  supply  by 
far  the  largest  share.  20  divisions  while 
the  United  States  provides  4  and  one- 
third  divisions.  The  combined  gross  na- 
tional product  of  Western  Europe  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Its  total  population  is 
about  one-third  larger  than  the  United 
States.  In  almost  every  respect  I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
Europeans  have  not  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  NATO  alliance.  And 
now,  since,  and  largely  because  of,  the 
announcement  of  President  Nixon  of  his 
desire  to  maintain  UJS.  strength  in  Eu- 
rope and  because  of  his  determined 
efforts  and  that  of  Secretary  Rogers  in 
the  NATO  Council  and  of  Secretary 
Laird,  our  NATO  partners  are  strength- 
ening their  military  capabilities  and  con- 
tributing larger  sums  to  the  alliance. 

The  Mansfield  "sense  of  the  Senate" 
resolutions  of  past  years,  even  though 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  have  had  good  effect  in  urging 
upon  our  NATO  allies  in  Eurc^Je  the  nec- 
essity of  taking  the  siction  of  improving 
qualitatively  their  active  forces  and 
reserves,  of  making  contributions  to  in- 
frastructure solely  as  English  and  Eu- 
ropean undertakings.  Our  allies  are  tak- 
ing these  steps  today.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  would  only  serve 
to  undercut  the  common  action  of  the 


United  States  and  our  allies  in  strength- 
ening the  NATO  position  and  an  im- 
mensely important  objective  I  now  want 
to  discuss. 

The  Joint  effort  of  the  United  States 
and  our  NATO  allies  now  positively  un- 
derway is  to  provide  greater  assurance 
that  conventional  war  and  above  all,  a 
nuclear  war,  will  continue  to  be  deterred. 

Prior  to  the  present  program  of 
strengthening  qualitatively  NATO  forces 
and  Improving  defense  facilities  and  In- 
frastructure, NATO  recognized  its  in- 
ability to  stand  for  any  length  of  time 
against  well  armed  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  possessing  a  capability  of 
speedy  mobilization  and  reinforcement. 
NATO  relied  upon  the  so-called  trip  wire 
strategy — that  is  the  strategy  of  meeting 
a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  by  the  use  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  a  situation  which 
all  agree  would  rapidly  escalate  Into  all 
out  nuclear  war. 

Four  years  ago  NATO  adopted  the 
strategy  of  flexible  response  which  had 
as  its  purpose  a  lessening  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  any  kind  of  war,  conventional, 
tactical,  or  strategic.  It  was  determined 
that  NATO  conventional  forces  should 
be  strengthened  to  resist  any  probable 
attack.  Over  the  past  3  years,  and 
jjarticularly  in  the  last  year,  significant 
qualitative  Improvements  have  been 
made.  Deficiencies  remain,  but  NATO's 
deterrent  role  has  been  considerably 
strengthened. 

If  the  forces  proposed  In  the  amend- 
ment before  us  should  be  removed,  to- 
gether with  their  equipment,  the  result 
would  be  a  thin  "trip  line"  across  Europe 
and  even  an  increase  in  our  allies'  forces 
could  not  fill  the  gap  left  by  UJS.  de- 
parture. There  is  no  question  that  a 
reversion  to  the  "trip  wire"  strategy 
which  would  inevitably  follow  might  cost 
the  United  States  less  in  dollars  than  we 
spend  today,  but  it  would  increase  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  war. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  all  its  wasteful  costs.  All  of  us 
are  concerned  that  it  will  result  In  an 
instability  that  will  weaken  the  present 
nuclear  deterrent  and  will  make  nuclear 
war  more  likely. 

In  a  very  important  way,  the  SALT 
talks  will  teU  us  the  direction  of  our  fu- 
ture security.  The  SALT  talks  are  an  at- 
tempt by  the  two  great  superpowers  to 
institutionalize  a  new  concept  of  secu- 
rity. That  new  concept  is  parity,  or  as 
President  Nixon  has  defined  it,  suffici- 
ency. It  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
neither  superpower  can  achieve  a  sig- 
nificant superiority  in  destructive  power 
over  the  other.  It  is  a  belief  that  any  new 
developments  in  technology  can  be 
matched,  and  that  neither  side  can  pro- 
duce enough  weapons,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  to  overcome  the  other.  The 
SALT  talks  are  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  world  because  if  they  are  successful 
neither  side  will  gain  any  strategic  ad- 
vantage, and  both  sides  will  greatly 
benefit.  If  the  talks  are  successful,  the 
great  stockpiles  of  weapons  whose  de- 
structive force  is  equivalent  to  that  of  15 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  person  on  earth 
can  be  reduced,  equally  on  both  sides,  to 
considerably  less  than  each  side  now 
possesses. 

I  want  to  make  an  analogy  with  our 
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situation  in  NATO.  In  Europe  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  now  at  par- 
ity. There  is  a  balance  in  manpower  and 
weaponry.  Neither  side  has  enough  su- 
perior strength  in  any  category— men  or 
material — which  cannot  be  matched  by 
the  other  side. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  because  of  their  central 
position  and  because  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  territory  is  immediately  adjacent, 
can  more  readily  reinforce  their  present 
forces  than  could  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  as  an 
appendix  to  this  statement  the  compara- 
tive forces  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact.  I  think  these  tables  will  show  that 
It  is  unlikely  that  either  side  would 
launch  an  attack.  It  is  unlikely  because 
the  military  facts  are  such  that  the  re- 
sult would  be,  at  best,  stalemate,  and  at 
worst,  complete  annihilation  on  both 
sides,  or  indeed  the  entire  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  relies  upon  the  NATO  alli- 
ance because  we  do  not  nave  the  strength 
to  remain  secure  by  ourselves.  There  is 
no  alternative,  except  to  join  with  the 
Western  European  countries  In  a  com- 
mon effort  to  deter  war.  With  our  allies, 
the  combination  of  our  Joint  wealth, 
manpower,  and  military  forces,  provides 
for  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope a  balance  which  more  than  matches 
the  power  and  the  economic  resoiirces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  Given  the 
existing  military  strength  and  economic 
resources  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
allies,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  a  strong 
NATO. 


By  this,  I  do  not  mean  reductions  can- 
not be  made.  But,  If  NATO  reduces  its 
forces,  it  must  do  so  under  two  condi- 
tions— conditions  that  seem  to  me  rea- 
sonable. If  we  are  at  parity  now  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  reductions  that  are  made 
in  NATO  should  be  made  mutually  by 
both  superpowers.  ComjMirable  reduc- 
tions would  have  to  be  ntiade  by  the  War- 
saw Pact  forces. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  mutual  reduction  of  forces  in 
Europe.  If  the  United  States  withdraws 
its  forces  unilaterally  and  effects  a  uni- 
lateral disarmament  of  NATO,  I  see  very 
little  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  consider  a  reduction  of  Its  own 
forces. 

And,  second,  it  only  makes  sense  to 
make  no  unilateral  reductions  unless 
they  are  a  result  of  a  Joint  decision  of 
all  the  NATO  alUes. 

I  do  not  know,  and  none  of  us  knows 
Soviet  intentions.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
a  sensible  government  would  take  mili- 
tary action  that  could  lead  to  war  and 
nuclear  war.  But  we  do  remember  Czech- 
oslovakia, we  see  the  growing  strength 
of  Soviet  conventional  and  strategic 
forces,  and  Soviet  movement  into  the 
Midwest  and  Mediterranean.  We  know 
that  NATO  must  have  had  effect  in  de- 
terring action  in  Europe. 

We  should  recall  that  in  24  hours  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  24  divisions  into 
Czechoslovakia  including  aii  airborne  di- 
vision. It  did  this  overnight  and  snuffed 
out  a  hope — I  hope  it  Is  not  the  last  hope 
of  freedom  and  independence  in  that 
country.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion proclaimed  a  new  doctrine  in  inter- 
national history  and  law,  that  it  had 
authority  to  intervene  in  any  of  the  so- 
called  socialistic  countries.  How  that  doc- 
trine might  be  extended,  we  have  no  way 

of  knowing. 

EXHIBIT  i 


I  am  hopeful  at  this  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
encoiiraged  in  negotiations  to  halt  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  race;  at  a  time 
when  intiatives  are  being  taken  toward  a 
settlement  of  issues  which  have  caused 
tension  and  threatened  the  peace  in  Eu- 
rope, as  evidence  by  West  German  efforts 
toward  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
£md  Poland  and  bettering  relations  with 
East  Germany;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
four  powers  are  attempting  to  settle  the 
difficult  questions  concerning  Berlin;  at 
a  time  when  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
moving  toward  greater  unity  we  will 
not  take  this  step  toward  disunity,  to- 
ward a  "trip  wire"  nuclear  strategy,  to- 
ward a  lessening  of  oiu*  security. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
Senator  Mansfield's  amendment,  and  I 
would  urge  the  Senate  to  continue  its 
support  of  the  NATO  alliance  at  its  pres- 
ent levels,  until  such  time  as  mutual 
reductions  of  forces  by  the  two  oiHK>6lng 
pacts  can  be  made.  I  think  greater  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  this  end,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  I  believe  the  present 
course  to  be  the  correct  one. 

In  my  view,  NATO  is  vital  to  American 
security.  In  the  present  day  in  Tietnam, 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  and  in  an  area 
which  I  do  not  believe  Is  vital  to  our  se- 
curity. The  Congress  and  the  country 
desire  to  get  out  of  the  entanglement  of 
Vietnam,  with  its  cost  in  lives  and  treas- 
uxe.  We  are  extricating  ourselves  from 
that  tragic  Involvement,  but  we  should 
not  unwisely  withdraw  from  an  alliance 
which  has  brought  us  security  in  the  past 
and  which  continues  to  have  meaning 
now. 

I  consider  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  position  in  NATO  imder  all  these 
conditions  an  instrument  of  peace. 


APPENDIX  I 


TABLE  1.— WORLDWIDE  NATO  AND  THE  WARSAW  PACT,  MID  1970 


NATO" 


Warsaw  pact 


TABLE  2.-W0RLDWIDE  NATOIAND  WARSAW  PACT  FORCES,  OCTOBER  1968 
(Excluding  United  States  increases  for  Vietnimj 


2.  822, 000 
529,  500 
574, 000 


Manpower: 

Army 3,360,500 

Navy 1,029.500 

Air  Force 1,340,250 

Total  men 5,730,250 

Combat  aircraft 10,074 

Nominal  combat  aircraft  value J 30, 600, 000, 000 

ToUl  Defense  budget $75,526,000,000 


NATO 


Warsaw  Pact 


3, 925,  500 


12, 535 

$19, 200, 000,  OOO 

>  $47, 158, 000. 000 


■  Excludes  U.S.  manpower,  combat  aircraft,  and  portion  of  Defense  budget  dedicated  to  Vietnam. 
Includes  France. 

'  At  U.S.  prices.  That  is,  the  United  States  could  "buy"  the  Warsaw  Pact  Forces— pay  the  men 
at  our  pay  scales  and  build  the  equipment  in  our  own  factories— for  about  $47,200,000,000  per  year. 


Manpower:  ,  „^  -~, 

Army/Marines ^-"SS-SfiS 

Navy                                               1,070.000 

AirFiree;:::;;:::;:::::::::" i.wo.qqq 

Total  men ■5.«70.000 

Tactical  aircraft: 

Total  inventory „^  Ji'JSS 

Nominal  inventory  value $27,000,000,000 

Total  Defense  budget - >  $75, 000, 000, 000 


2,850,000 
470.000 
880,000 


4,200,000 


9  000 

> $16, 000. 000, 000 
<  $50, 000, 000, 000 


>  This  total  includes  the  forces  of  France. 

>  Approximate. 

•  Does  not  include  United  States  costs  for  Vietnam. 

«  At  U.S.  prices.  That  is,  the  United  States  could  "buy"  the  Warsaw  Pact  Forces— pay  the  meo 
at  our  pay  scales  and  build  the  equipment  in  our  own  factories— for  about  $50,000,000,000  per 
year 


TABLE  3.-THE  MILITARY  BALANCE  BETWEEN  NATO  AND  THE  WARSAW  PACT,  1970 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 


SoOlhern  Europe 


Warsaw 

(Of  which 

Warsaw 

(Of  which 

Ground  formations 

NATO 

Pact 

U.S.S.R.) 

NATO 

Pad 

U.S.S.R.) 

CATEGORY 

Ground  forces  availab  e  to 

commanders  in  peacetime 

(in  division  equivalents): 

Armored 

8 

31 

19 

6 

12 

3 

Infantry,  mechanized 

and  airborne 

16 

38 

21 

28 

22 

3 

wnpower  (in  thousands): 

Combat  and  direct  sup- 

port troops  availab>e 

580 

900 

585 

525 

370 

74 

Northern  and  Central  Europe 


Southern  Europe 


Ground  forTiatior.s 


NATO 


Warsaw  (Of  which 
Pact    U.S.S.R.) 


NATO 


Warsaw     (Of  which 
Pact      U.S.S.R.) 


Tanks:  Medium/heavy  tanks 
available  to  commanders 

in  peacetime 11.  OOO 

Air  forces:  Tactical  aircratt 
In  operations'  service' 

Light  bombers 16 

Fighter  ground  attack...       1,400 

Interceptors 350 

Reconnaissance 400 


14,000 


8.000 


2,100 


5,000 


1,400 


240 
1.30O 
2.000 

400 

200  .. 
1.000 
900 
3C0 

600 

250 

100 

30 
200 
850 

100 

30 

50 

450 

40 

14898 
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TABLE  «.-THE  MILITARY  BALANCE  BETWEEN  NATO  AND  THE  WARSAW  PACT,  1969 


Northern  and  Central  Euro  )e 


Ground  formations 


NATO 


Warsaw    I'Of 
Pact     U.S. 


w  ich 
SR.) 


CATEGORY 
Ground  forces  available  to 
commanders  in  peacetime 
(in  division  equivalents): 

Armored ..  g  30 

Infantry,  mechanized 

and  airborne 16  35 

Manpower  (in  ttiousands): 
Combat  and  direct  sup- 
port troops  available..  600  925 


19 

20 

100 


Country 


United  States... 

Soviet  Union 

China 

Britain 

France 

Germany  (West). 


Land  forces— M-Day: 

Divisions 

Manpower  in  divisions 

Manpower  in  divisions  forces..   

Riflemen  (NATO  as  percent  of  Pact) 

Equipment  (NATO  as  percent  of  Pact): 

Tanks 

Antitank  weapons 

Armored  personnel  carriers 

Artillery  and  mortars  (number  of  tubes). 

Divisional  logistic  lift 

Total  vehicles 

Engineers  (percent) 


I  Includes  5  French  divisions. 

'  22  of  which  are  Soviet,  and  23  of  which  are  East  Europe^, 

»  NATO  tanks  are  generally  more  modern.  The  "relative 
essentially  defensive  role. 

•  NATO  IS  likely  to  have  superior  firepower  because  of  the 
the  logistic  capability  to  sustain  higher  rates  of  fire. 


Land  forces— M-Day 

Divisions 

Manpower  in  divisions , 

Manpower  in  divisions  forces 

Riflemen  (NATO  as  percent  of  PKt) 

Equipment  (NATO  as  percent  of  Pact): 

links 

Antitank  weapons 

Armored  personnel  carriers. ,  

Artillery  and  mortars  (number  of  tubes). 

Divisional  logistic  lift 

Total  vehicles 

Engineers  (percent) 
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Southern  Europe 


NATO 


Warsaw    (Of  which 
Pact      U.S.S.R.) 


6 

27 

525 


11 
23 

375 


3 

4 

100 


Ground  formations 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 

Warsaw  (Of  which 
NATO  Pact    U.S.S.R.) 


Southern  Europe 


NATO 


Warsaw    (Of  which 
Pact      U.S.S.R.) 


Tanks:  Medium/heavy  tanks 
available  to  commanders: 

In  peacetime .       5,250 

Air  forces:  Tactical  aircraft 
in  operational  service: 

Light  bombers 50 

Fighter/ground  attack...        1,150 
Air  forces:  Tactical  aircraft 
in  operational  service: 

Interceptors 450 

Reconnaissance... 400 


12,500 


260 
1,285 


2,000 
250 


8,000 


220 
820 


885 
220 


1.800 


550 


300 
125 


4,600 


60 
215 


860 
50 


1,300 


60 
IDS 


295 
40 


APPROXIMATE  STRENGTHS  OF  MILITARY  FORMATIONS 


Squadron  (In  aircraft) 


Division  (in  men) 


Infantry 


Armor 


Airborne 


Infantry 

brigade 

(in  men) 


Bomber/ 
fighter- 
bomber 


Fighter  Transport 


16,000 
10,000 
12,000-14,000 
12,000-15,000 
14,000 
15,500 


15,500 
8,250 
10,000 
12, 000-15, 000 
16.000 
14,500  . 


13,500 
7,000 
6,000 


14,000 


4,000-5,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000-6,000 
3,  500-4, 000 
3,000-4,000 


12-15 
9-10 
9-10 
8-10 
4-12 

15-20 


18-25 
10-12 
10-12 
12-14 
12-15 
15-20 


16 
S-IO 
t-10 
9-12 

16 
12-11 


Sources:  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  Systems  An^ysis;  The  Military  Balance,  1970-71,  Institute  of  SUategic  Studies,  London. 

APPENDIX  II 
1  ABLE  I.— NATO  AND  WARSAW  PACT  FORCES  (CENTER  REGION)  MID-1970 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


'22  2  45 

319, 000  384, 000 

725,000  591,000 

98 . 

•85  

150  

130 

UOO  

150 

135  

137  


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


Tactical  air  forces: 

Combat  aircraft 2,000 

Percentage  of  force  by  mission  deployed  in  Europe. 20 

Percentage  of  force  by  mission  capability  (Center  Region): 

Primarily  interceptors 10 

Multipurpose  fighter/attack 48 

Primarily  attack 9 

Reconnaissance 13 

Low  performance 20 

Total  (percent) lOO 


2,500 
40 

42 

15 
6 
8 

29 


100 


Note:  Effectiveness— NATO  has  some  superiority  in  sophistication  of  equipment,  (i.e.  payload 

including  8  Czech.  loiter  capability)  the  capability  of  its  aircrews,  which  have  in  general  higher  training  standards 

weakness    in  tanks  reflects  NATO's      andflymorehours,  and  the  versatility  of  its  aircraft.  The  NATO  countries  also  have  a  world  wide  in- 

,    .    ,       ,  ventory  of  aircraft  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  in  a  situation  where  total  reinforce- 

^reater  lethality  of  its  ammunition  and      ment  can  be  taken  into  account  would  have  the  greater  capability. 


TABL;  II.— CENTER  REGION  NATO  AND  WARSAW  PACT  FORCES,  MID-1968  DATA  i 


NATO'    Warsaw  Pact' 


28%  46 

389, 000  368, 000 

677,000  619,000 

100    

60    

150    

130    

100    

150    

135    

137    


NATO  I     Warsaw  Pact' 


Tactical  air  forces: 

Number  of  deployed  aircarft 2,100 

Percentage  of  force  by  mission  deployed  in  Europe 20 

Percentage  of  force  by  mission  capability  (Center  Region): 

Primarily  interceptors 10 

Multipurpose  fighter/attack 48 

Primarily  attack 9 

Reconnaissance 13 

Low  performance 20 

Total  (percent) 100 

Effectiveness  indicators  (NATO  is  percent  of  pact): 

Payload 280 

Typical  loiter  time <25O-500 

Crew  training 180 


2,900 
4 

42 

ts 

S 

i 

a 


•  These  data  relate  to  the  situation  prior  to  the  Czechoslovlkian  crisis.  Revised  figures  have  not 
yet  been  established  but  they  are  unlikely  to  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  rough  balance 
portrayed  in  this  table.  Center  region  includes  West  Germans,  Belgium,  Netheriands  and  France 
for.NATO;  East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  for  thii  Pact 


'  Includes  5  French  divisions. 

'  22  of  which  are  Soviet,  and  24  of  which  are  East  European,  including  8  Czech. 

•  Range  depends  on  tactical  mission  profile  assumed. 
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TABLE  III-A.-MEDIUM-HEAVY  TANKS  AVAILABLE  TO  COMMANDERS,  MID-1970 


TABLE  lll-B.-MEDIUM-HEAVY  TANKS  AVAILABLE  TO  COMMANDERS'  196^9 


NATO 


(Of  which 
Warsaw  Pact  U.S.S.R.) 


NATO 


Warsaw 
pact 


(Of  which 
U.S.S.R.) 


ttofthern  and  Central  Europe:  In  peacetime. 
Southern  Europe:  In  peacetime... 

Total  Europe:  In  peacetime. 


me 11,000 

2,100 

14,000 
5,000 

8,000 
1,400 

13,100 

19, 000 

9,400 

Northern  and  Central  Europe: 

In  peacetime 

After  mobilization  of  Ist-line  reserves 

Southern  Europe: 

In  peacetime 

After  mobilization  of  Ist-line  reserves 

Total  Europe: 

In  peacetime 

After  mobilization  of  Ist-line  reserves. 


4,800 
6,100 

1,600 
1,800 


11,500 
14,600 

4,300 
5,500 


6,000 
6,750 

1.100 
2,600 


6,400 
7,900 


15,800 
20,100 


7,100 
9,350 


•  NATO  is  estimated  to  have  on  average  some  50  percent  more  antitank  weapons. 
Sources:  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  Systems  Analysis.  The  MiliUry  Balance,  1970-71 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  London. 


Appendix  m 

V.S.  military  personnel  in  EUCOM — 

1950-70— As  of  Dec.  31 

1950    145,000 

1951     346,000 

1952  I 406,000 

1953     - -  427,000 

1954     404,000 

1955     405,000 


1956     388,000 

1957  .     393,000 

1958  I-I -  380,000 

1959     380,000 

1960     379,000 

1961     417,000 

1962     316,000 

1963     380,000 

1964     374,000 

1965     363,000 


1966     366,000 

1987     337,000 

1968     316.  000 

1969     300,000 

1970  (June)    300.000 

SouECES. — Department  of  Defense,  Office 
of  Systems  Analysis;  The  MUltary  Balance, 
1970-71,  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  ton- 
don. 


l.-ESTIMATES  OF  COMPARATIVE  STRATEGIC  STRENGTHS  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  UNION 


(A)  NUCLEAR  STRIKE  FORCES 


United  States 


Soviet  Union 


Category 


Type 


Num- 
ber 


Type 


Num- 
ber 


Lind-based  missiles: 

ICBM         LGM-25C  Titan  2 

LGM-30B  Minuteman  1. 
LGM-30F  Minuteman  2. 
LGM-30G  Minuteman  3. 


IRBM 

uppu 

SRBM  'ir.y''!".  MGM-31'a  Pershing 

MGM-29A  Sergeant 

Cruise  missiles 

Sei-based  missiles: 
SLBM  (nuclear 

subs). 
SLBM  (diesel  subs). 
Cruise  missiles 

(subs). 
Cruise  missiles 

(surface  vessels). 


54    SS-7  Saddler \ 

oon    SS-8Sasin ) 

*"    SS-9  Scarp 

10    SS-U 

SS-13  Savage 

SS-5Skean 

SS-4  Sandal.. 

(250)  SS-lb-dScud  A-C..) 
(500)  SS-12Scaleboard...( 
SSC-1  Shaddock 


UGM-27B  Polaris  A2. 
UGM-27C  Polaris  A3. 


208    Serb 

448    SS-N-6... 

Sark 

Shaddock. 


.do. 


220 

240 
800 
40 
100 
600 

(300) 

(100) 

45 
160 

75 
310 

52 


United  States 


Soviet  Union 


Category 


Type 


Num- 
ber 


Type 


Num- 
ber 


Aircraft: 

Long-range 

bombers. 
Medium-range 

bombers. 
Strike  aircraft 

(land-based). 


Strike  aircraft  (car- 
rier-based). 


B-52C-F 250 

B-52G/H - 255 

FB-Ul 35 


Mya-4  Bison 40 

Tu-20Bear 100 

Tu-16  Badger >'500 


F-105D  1  Tu-22  Blinder.... 

F-4         "■""" I      ^    Yak-28  Brewer... 

pIiiiA/D.. - r        L"-V,'rvr- 

/^_70.. )  Mig-23  Foxbat  •. 

5fe::::;:::::::::::::-^  <'«') 

RA-5C - 


(1, 000) 


2.  MAJOR  NUCLEAR  DELIVERY  VEHICLES  1970 
(a)  MISSILES  (UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA) 


Category  •  and  type 


Maximum 

Pro-  range  <  Estimated 

pel-  (statute  warhead 

lant  i>  miles)  yield  <» 


In 
service 


ICBM' 

LGM-25C  Titan  2 SL 

LGM-30B  Minuteman  1 S 

LGM-30F  Minuteman  2 S 

LGM-30G  Minuteman  3 S 


7,250  5-10  MT 1962 

7,500  1  MT 1962 

8,000  1-2  MT 1966 

8.000  3X200  KT 1970 


Category  >  and  type 


Pro- 
lanti> 


Maximum 

range  '  Estimated 

(statute  warhead 

miles)  yield  <> 


service 


SRBM:  . 

MGM-31A  Pershing S 

MGM-29A  Sergeant 5 

SLBM' 

UGM-27B  Polaris  A2 S 

UGM-27C  Polaris  A3 S 


460    KT  ranie 1962 

85    KTranie 1962 

1,750    800  KT 1962 

2.880  {3x200  Kt}--  »*4 


(b)  MISSILES  (UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS) 


Category '  and  type ' 


Pro- 
pel- 
lent b 


ICBM: 

SS-7  Saddler SL 

SS-8Sasin SL 

SS-9  Scarp SL 

SS-11 SL 

SS-13  Savage .-  S 

IRBMh;SS-5Skean SL 

MRBMi:  SS-4  Sandal L 


Maximum 

range  <^ 

Estimated 

(statute 

warhead 

In 

miles) 

yield  << 

service 

6,900 

5MT 

1961 

6,900 

5MT 

1963 

7.500 

20-25  MT«... 

1965 

6,500 

1-2  MT 

1966 

5,000 

1  MT 

1968 

2.300 

IMT 

1961 

1.200 

1  MT 

1959 

Category  '  and  type 


Pro- 
iantb 


Maximum 

range  • 

(statute 

miles) 


Estimated 
warhead 
yield  <> 


In 
service 


SRBM:  _, 

SS-lb-d  Scud  A-C SL 

S-12  Scaleboard SL 

Cruise  missile;  SSC-1  Shaddock J 

SLBM:  -, 

Sari(k - SL 

Serb SL 

SS-N-6 SL 


50-500    KT  range 1957 

500    MT  range '1969 

290    KT  range 1962 

350    MT  ranf* 1961 

750 do 1964 

1.750 do 1969 
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This  comparison  of  nuclear  warheads  must  not  be  ijoked  at 
be  based  on  a  use  of  such  weapons  on  this  sort  of  scall. 


oked  at  in  quite  the  same  light  as  the  conventional  comparisons  preceding  if,  sirK*  on  the  NATO  side  the  strategic  doctrine  is  not  and  unnx 
m.r,t  M  .fi„r^m»  ,     .^.  ,  (    k         •  1/ These  numbers  were  accumulated  to  iiiiplement  an  earlier,  predominately  nuclear,  strategy  and  an  inventory  of  this  size  now  has  thri-hiS 

S«v?it  1  nl^n  h,?*.iZn?tJM^!  l£^°K''«?^*L'i'""^  "*'^  '"^  "'""^  '^?"""  '  ""•['""•I  escalation  has  to  be  contemplated.  A  point  that  does  emerge  from  the  Comparison  however  sth.nhi 
Soviet  Union  has  the  ability  to  laurKh  a  battlefield  nucleai  offensive  on  a  massive  scale  if  she  should  clioose,  or  to  match  any  NATO  escalation  with  broadly  similar  options.  """"ver  is  that  the 


Sources:  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  Systems 


Analysis.  The  Military  Balance,  1970-71,  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  London. 
(()  SUMMARY  OF  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  STRATEGIC  FORCE  POSTURE,  OCTOBER  1970 


Delivery  vehicle 


United  States 

Approxi- 
mate 
yield 
Number  (megatons) 


lyp« 


ICBM's  (fixed  land  based); 

Titan 54 

Minuteman '1,000 

ICBM  total 1,054 


>5 

1 


I  The  Soviet  force  levels  were  obtained  from  Secretary 
and  budget,  February  1971,  updated  by  more  recent  DOD 
tion  in  February. 

'  About  40-50  more  SS-9  launchers  are  under  constn 
MRV's  each  with  a  yield  capability  of  5  megaton.  The  SS- 
ballistic  re-entry  vehicles,  but  the  yield  would  be  much  I 

>  SO  percent  of  Minutemen  are  being  converted  to  carr 

<  About  100  additional  SS-ll's  and  SS-13's  are  under 
with  3  MRV's. 


SS-9 


!  Soviets  are  presently  adding  about  50  SS-9  and  100 
•  Some  Polaris  SLBM's  carry  3  MRV's  with  a  total  yi 


States  is  replacing  Polaris  missiles  with  Poseidon  carryilg 
shipyards  and  first  goes  to  sea  January  1971. 

'  U.S.S.R.  has  additional  15  subs  with  total  241  SLBM 
continued  construction  of  6-8  Polans  type  subs  per  year 


U.S.S.R.1 


Approxi-      Approxi- 
mate mate 
number  yield 
(megatons) 


9 

11,  13 
models 


2  260 

•800 

220 


25 

1 

>1 


•1.280 


United  States 


U.S.S.R.t 


Delivery  vehicle 


Approxi- 
mate 
yield 
Number  (megatons)  Type 


Approxi-      Approxi- 

mate  mate 

number  yield 

(megatons) 


SLBM's  on  nuclear  subs 

Missile  total 

Intercontinental  bombers: 
B-52,  FB-IU 

Delivery  vehicle  total: 


•656               1  1238 

1.710 uiT 

'550             (•)    Bison  and  Bear...  '150 

''7.260  "1,668 


(•) 


Laird's  fiscal  year  1971  defense  program 
statements  and  allowances  for  construc- 

I  ction.  The  SS-9  has  been  tested  with  3 
'  could  launch  a  FOBS  instead  of  simple 

s  than  25  megiton. 

3MIRV's. 
construction.  The  SS-11  has  been  tested 


issi 


el) 


SS-11  and  SS-13  launchers  per  year, 
somewhat  less  than  1  megaton.  United 
10  MIRV's  on  31  subs;  8  subs  now  in 


s  under  construction;  and  is  capable  of 
The  Soviets  have  additionally  diesel  subs 


with  SLBM's  and  cruise  type  missiles  which  are  not  believed  to  be  primarily  for  strategic  tarsets 
in  the  United  States. 

'  No  additional  bomber  deployment  occurring;  United  States  developing  B-1  as  replacement  for 
B-52.  The  Soviets  have  medium  range  bombers  and  the  U.S.  earner  based  and  tactical  aircraft 
not  designed  primarily  for  strategic  use  against  the  United  States  and  the  United  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  have  additional  aircraft 
configured  as  tankers. 

»  Megatonnages  for  bombers  not  included  since  this  varies  from  mission  to  mission,  but  United 
States  has  a  substantial  advantage  in  total  bomber  payload  capability.  If  included  in  the  overall 
total  megatonnage,  the  U.S.  total  would  be  equal  or  greater  than  that  of  the  United  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic. 

w  The  United  States  would  have  a  total  of  more  than  4,200  nuclear  weapons  (warheads  and 
bombs)  and  the  United  States  Socialist  Republic,  1,950.  The  United  States  total  will  rise  to  nearly 
10,000  by  the  mid  1970's. 

Source:  The  Department  of  Defense.  Federation  of  American  Scientists. 
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(At  this  point,  Mr.  Crraxis  assiimeq  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wii: 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  how  concefned 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
with  regard  to  this  entire  problem.  I 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  N^TO 
and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitud*  for 
his  work.  | 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  wheSher, 
based  on  his  background,  everytliing 
considered,  he  thinks,  even  thougl^  we 
might  have  paid  somewhat  more  than 
our  part,  that  this  alliance  has  peen 
highly  successful  and  beneficial  for  the 
free  world? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Absolutely.  We  cannot 
say  categorically  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  we  did  not  have  this  alliance. 
Except  for  the  movement  into  Cze<;ho- 
slovakla,  and  it  is  not  in  the  NATO  area, 
there  has  been  no  movement  in  Wes  «m 
Europe.  The  alliance  has  helped  in  o  Jier 
ways.  It  has  helped  to  bring  about  cl  )ser 
economic  and  political  unity  in  Eur  ape. 

If  we  wanted  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment purely  on  a  monetary  basis,  and 
if  it  had  no  bearing  on  our  security,  it 
should  be  psissed  Lmanimously.  Bull  we 
cannot  separate  NATO  and  our  position 
In  NATO  from  our  own  seciuity.  If  the 
Senate  will  look  at  it  in  those  terms  and 
as  I  have  said.  I  do  not  believe  the  c  on- 
cept  can  be  challenged,  this  prop)sal 
adversely  affects  the  security  of  ;he 
United  States. 

Others  will  discuss  the  balance  of  p(ay- 
ments  and  monetary  problems,  but  those 
problems  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
this  amendment.  There  is  a  very  teniious 
relationship  between  our  balance- of- 
payments  problem  and  NATO,  and  I  jan 


see  little  relationship  with  the  recent 
monetary  issue. 

If  it  is  costing  $14  billion  a  year — not 
just  for  the  troops  in  Em-ope  but  all  oar 
forces  in  Europe,  those  in  the  Sth 
Fleet,  and  in  the  United  States  with  a 
NATO  mission — and  if  it  is  preventing 
the  likelihood  of  war,  I  think  it  Is  the 
best  money  that  can  be  spent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  point  out  that  a  great  part  of  this 
$14  billion  goes  to  create  and  support 
military  forces  that  we  can  use  and  have 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
some  of  those  forces  today  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  have  had  for  some  years. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  what  he 
said  about  the  good  effect  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  had 
over  the  years. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  shared  membership  in  the  dele- 
gation representing  the  United  States  at 
the  Brussels  conference  in  1968  where 
each  of  us  urged  our  allies  to  carry  a 
greater  part  of  the  load  to  be  carried,  and 
we  referred  to  this  very  resolution.  So 
good  has  come  from  it.  The  Mansfield 
resolution  is  not  an  evil  thing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  too,  the  amend- 
ment is  in  the  wrong  form  and  the 
abruptness  of  it  and  its  totality  will  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader,  deserves  great 
credit.  His  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions have  had  a  good  effect.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  been  to  those 
meetings  he  mentioned,  and  has  also 
talked  to  our  NATO  representatives 
of  Western  Europe.  All  of  us  have 
urged  in  those  meetings  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  European  alUes.  Now 
they  are  making  the  effort.  They  will  be 


detailed.  I  know  larger  efforts  are  being 
made  now  than  before,  and  there  is  bet- 
ter agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  our  allies. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  took  a 
step  that  would  halt,  discourage  or  un- 
dercut these  efforts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  might  add  that  it 
would  take  some  considerable  time  to  re- 
pair the  damage  within  our  alliance  as 
well  as  to  overcome  the  encouragement 
that  would  be  given  to  the  Soviet  Union 
if  this  amendment  should  pass. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  There  are  many 
specifics  that  can  be  stated  about  our 
strength.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
strengthen  NATO  by  the  European  mem- 
bers. They  have  taken  sole  leadership 
with  respect  to  infrastructure  faculties. 

We  have  to  look  at  this  matter  in  terms 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Others  have  talked  about  the  re- 
sult which  I  believe  would  occur  if  we 
should,  in  effect,  withdraw,  because  with 
150.000  men  out  of  our  forces  there,  with 
their  equipment,  skill,  and  leadership,  it 
would  be  a  withdrawal  in  effect,  and  it 
would  have  the  practical  consequence 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  spoke  about  yesterday. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  issue  for 
many  years  and  for  the  last  4  or  5  years  I 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  NATO 
Assembly  in  Europe.  During  our  Easter 
recess  I  went  to  Germany  for  the  very 
purpose  of  learning  what  progress  was 
being  made.  I  talked  to  General  Good- 
paster.  He  gave  me  concrete  evidence  of 
what  is  being  done.  I  talked  at  length 
with  General  de  Maziere,  whose  position 
corresponds  to  the  Chief  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  was  clear  and  precise 
about  what  is  being  done.  I  talked  to 
civil  officials  and  I  came  back  believing 
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that  greater  progress  is  being  made  now 
than  has  been  made  for  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  remarkable  statement. 
The  Senator  has  been  very  intimately 
associated  with  these  efforts  year  after 
year  and  I  am  encouraged  to  hear  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  will  be  so  also.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  showing  such  a  fine 
knowledge  on  this  subject  which  will  be 
so  helpful  to  his  colleagues.  I  hope  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  have  a  chance  to 
read  his  remarks. 

The  analysis  which  the  Senator  gave 
in  dollars  and  manpower  was  very  good, 
indeed,  and  the  Senator's  comments 
about  the  conventional  war  weapons  con- 
cept, if  we  have  nothing  except  the  nu- 
clear capacity  it  increases  the  possibility 
it  might  be  used,  which  is  almost  im- 
thinkable. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  United  States  must  rely  on  the  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  it  could  es- 
calate into  an  all-out  nuclear  war  which 
is  unthinkable.  I  know  no  one  in  Con- 
gress wants  this  to  occur.  No  one  in 
this  country  wants  it  to  occur. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nor  does  anyone  want 
to  take  a  chance  on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  we  do  not  want  to 
take  a  chance.  That  is  what  we  would  be 
doing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator. 

As  I  imderstand  his  interpretation, 
should  this  amendment  become  law,  it 
would  be  his  opinion  that  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  by  us  absolutely  would  pre- 
clude any  negotiations  for  reduction  of 
forces  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  In  my  view 
preclude  successful  negotiations  If  the 
United  States  unilaterally  withdraws  the 
bulk  of  our  forces  and  our  strength  there. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  have  anything 
to  talk  about. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again,  and  thank  him  warmly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  courtesy  and  for 
his  great  contribution  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  to  attend  the  24th  assembly. 
World  Health  Organization  to  be  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  4-21.  1971. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  attend  the  Inter- 


national Labor  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  June  2-24.  1971. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  who  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  unfinished  business,  HJl.  6531,  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  paragraph  3  of  rule  8  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  will 
extend  for  a  period  of  5  hours,  beginning 
with  the  laying  before  the  Senate  of  the 
imfinished  business. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  iomoT- 
row  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Friday.  May 
14.  1971.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINAnONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  13,  1971: 

U.S.  ClBCUIT  COTTKT 

William  H.  Timbers,  of  CTonnectlcut,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit,  vice 
Robert  P.  Anderson,  retired. 

Department  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Merlin  K.  DuVal,  Jr.,  of  Ari2»na,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  P.  Klocko,  081-3a-7998PB 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.8.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 


visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsiblUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Welbom  Grlffln  Dolvln,  260-60- 
1400,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  CecU  Walton  Hospelhom,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Alan  Ross  Toffler,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Chester  M.  McKeen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Charles  Raymond  Snlffln,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Sylvan  Edwin  Salter,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Nikitas  Constantin  Manitsas,  001-18- 
1294,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Joseph  Edward  McCarthy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Lawrence  Edward  Van  Buskirk,  343- 
18-1291,  US.  Army. 

Col.  Arthur  Pancratlus  Hanket,  292-18- 
6648,  US.  Army. 

Col.  George  Washington  Connell,  Jr.,  453- 
22-8680,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Anthony  Frank  Daskevlch,  452-12- 
2467,  U.3.  Army. 

Col.  James  Arthur  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Gordon  Sumner,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Richard  Luther  West.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Wallace  Pye,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  Lawrence  Hall  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Roscoe  Conklin  Cartwright.  446-10- 
0144,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  OrvUle  Leroy  Tobiason,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Michael  Templeman,  535-16- 
0801,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Albert  Redman,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Eugene  Joseph  D'Ambroslo,  077-16- 
2885,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Frank  Hamlet,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Marvin  Don  Puller,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Jack  Thomas  Pink,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  WUliam  John  Whelan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUlard  Warren  Scott,  Jr.,  258-34- 
4284,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUUam  Savage  Hathaway,  224-26- 
0525,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
oolonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Allen  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Miller  Montague,  Jr.,  525-92- 
3247,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Joshua  Koch.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Rutherford  McGlffert,  n,  448-18- 
9799,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 
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Col.  John  Love  Oerrlty,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  ,  Irmy 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Elwood  Hoover,  XXX-XX-XXXX6, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Philip  Thomas  Boerger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Jacob  Baer,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Mmy 
of  the  United  States  ( lieutenant  colonel  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Fremont  Byron  Hodson,  Jr.,  290-18- 
9006,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Robin  Davis  Cleland,  Jr  ,  23^-32- 
7086,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lleut^ant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army).  i 

Col.  William  Loyd  Webb,  Jr.,  466-26-JB245, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  bolo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army) .  , 

Col.  Vincent  dePaul  Gannon.  Jr.,  121  kl4- 
3905,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lleuteoant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Dorward  Weston  Ogden,  Jr.,  13'-1&- 
3768,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  James  Proudfoot,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  ;olo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Garland  Andrews  Ludy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  <  :olo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Lucius  Gordon  HIU,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  (jolo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Norman  Junior  Salisbury,  XXX-XX-XXXX0. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Lee  Klrwan,  215-30-<  >810, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  ( olo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Oliver  WllUams  Dlllard.  421-24-^•988, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  <olo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Wilton  Burton  Persons,  420-52-' 100, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  <olo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Wayne  Stanley  Nichols,  484-01-|659, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  Lio- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Henry  William  Hill,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  irmy 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Hugh  James  Bartley,  026-12-:  096, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Pat  WllUam  Crlzer,  230-18-{20e, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  Anthony  Bresnahan,  021-18- 
9126,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lleutemant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Leo  Dslton  Turner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Calvin  McWhorter,  Jr.,  462-1-22- 
7409,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueute^ant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Albert  Ronald  Escola,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Oliver  Day  Street  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  PhUlp  Robert  Pelr,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colcnel, 
UJ3.  Army) . 

Col.  Marlon  Collier  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  tJ.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Leo  Eugene  Soucek,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  cslo- 
nel,  VS.  Army). 

Col.  Milton  Eugene  Key,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Clay  Thompson  Buckingham,  263-32- 
8635,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuterant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

CqL  Homer  Samuel  Long,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Carroll  Nance  LeTelUer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Paul  Kingston,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Ernst  Edward  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  MUler  Tlmmerberg,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  BUly  Mills  Vaughn,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Klrby  Lamar,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Richard  Lew  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Michael  Daniel  Healy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Davis  O'Neill  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Harry  Boyes.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Paul  PrancU  Gorman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Albert  Benjamin  Crawford,  Junior. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  William  Rowland  Richardson,  238-38- 
4817,  Army  of  the  United  States  (ma'or, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Leslie  Ray  Sears,  Junior,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
,Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
^Army). 

•     Col.  Richard  Lee  Harris,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States   (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Adams  Wlckham,  Junior,  092- 
20-1086.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  David  Hardy  Sudderth,  Junior,  264- 
18-6181.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  Horner  Thompson,  120-16- 
1747,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  : 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Goetz,  Charles  T.,  075148596. 
To  he  captain 
Arthur.  Donald  E..  494269183. 
Barr,  Russell  W.,  199222346. 
Beckstrom,  Edward  A.,  561447699. 
Black,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  426342696. 
Dawson,  Lewis  E.,  238487902. 
Feely,  Patrick  F.,  567669326. 
Gallagher,  Ronald  E.,  033269407. 
Geller,  Selwyn  G.,  072268522. 
Halstead,  Philip  E.,  264389836. 
Hlghsmlth,  Darren  C,  344262215. 
Lee,  WUllam  L.,  576243008. 
McCulloh.  Ralph  E.,  213347929. 
Mosley,  Larry  D.,  424442030. 
Quates,  Henry  E.,  Jr..  413549063. 
Skipper,  Bryant  R.,  262528388. 
Smith,  Donald  R.,  309303807. 
Wagener.  John  M..  470407247. 

To  be  fl.T3t  Heutenant 
Ashley,  Michael  D.,  304445162. 
Calhovin,  WlUlam  E.,  260388564. 


Harnyak,  Gregory  J.,  209280821. 
Hatela,  P.obert  S.,  132248162. 
Nuxoll,  James  H.,  618420432. 
Patrick,  John  H.,  218368806. 
Rlchart,  Paul  F.,  309344610. 
Samf ,  David  A.,  286300129. 
Sazy,  Michael  J..  234482270. 
Shealy.  Walter  W.,  248447369. 

JXTDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S   CXHPS 

To  be  major 
Smith,  Roy  L.,  047266137. 

To  be  captain 
Angle,  Swanson,  W.,  227521860. 
Call,  Wendell  D.,  093322350. 
Crawford,  Russell,  E.,  Jr.,  332341565. 
Miles,  James  R.,  278323359. 
Miller,  Edward  B.,  314429850. 
PhUlips.  WUUam  R.,  238705821. 
Piper.  James  P..  453662640. 
Ralchle,  MUdred  L.,  135306026. 
Vandoren,  Emerson  R.,  044324796. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Alburn,  Cary  R.,  Ill,  520468659. 
Allen,  Shelby  L.,  in,  450664529. 
Amundson,  Frederick  J.,  536388636. 
Arroyo,  Joseph  A.,  558589128. 
Bablngton,  Charles  M.,  III.  498461698. 
Barton.  William  B.,  Jr..  577580326. 
Bauman,  Marlon  C,  448425531. 
Blrkeland.  John  H..  361380131. 
Blair,  Marshall  W.,  533409607. 
Blust,  Larry  D.,  323366684. 
Booth,  Kevin  E.,  041342660. 
Brandt,  Richard  E.,  393401980. 
Braefleld,  Jeffrey  H.,  070347832. 
Bristol,  Matt  C.  C,  III,  247702786. 
Brock.  Richard  W..  063341402. 
Cooper.  Leon  E.,  Jr..  417545025. 
Costley,  John  V.,  Jr.,  257627262. 
Debey.  A.  B.,  613408311. 
Demarco,  Anthony  J.,  022302880. 
Dorr,  Richard  E.,  491460282. 
Douglass.  Daniel  D..  Jr.,  454660777. 
Durden,  Robert  R.,  432749134. 
Egeland,  Andrew  M.,  Jr.,  231561475. 
Forbes,  John  G.,  Jr.,  317446623. 
Foxman,  Stephan  J.,  158341998. 
Frederick,  Ronald  A.,  483507923. 
GaUlgan,  Michael  J.,  388429158. 
Gargiulo,  Robert  G.,  203346996. 
Gray,  Dennis  M.,  483545184. 
Grlfan,  Gerald  A.,  155320188. 
Harding,  David  M.,  196325202. 
Hart,  Eugene  F.,  Jr.,  229547366. 
Hay,  Michael  T.,  467561796. 
Hemann,  John  L..  544469379. 
Hoppe,  Allen  B.,  478505571. 
Horman.  Russell  T.,  213404714. 
Hurd.  Ellsha  B..  Jr.,  509465029. 
Johnson,  John  T.,  042346676. 
Kelly,  Edward  L.,  Jr..  555607439. 
Klefer,  Paul  A.,  209306839. 
Klrwan.  Peter  M-.  517486437. 
Knox.  Michael  R..  450680657. 
Kuhn.  FredoUn  W.,  113325246. 
Kummer,  Thomas  P.,  494464746. 
Lahendro.  Albert  L..  224544774. 
Lien,  John  D.,  231561990. 
MacGregor,  Thomas  G.,  181348350. 
MaxweU,  Earl  L.,  Jr.,  262644645. 
McOabe,  Harry  L.,  523522519. 
Mclver,  Claud  L.,  in,  452662942. 
McNeace,  Lewis  B.,  Jr.,  229548212. 
Meek,  PhUlp  A.,  455709432. 
Miller,  Gordon  H.,  257728974. 
Moye.  John  E..  503469446. 
Novak.  Richard  A.,  070342581. 
Padlettl.  Charles  J..  528568102. 
Peaco.  James  W.,  Jr.,  222267243. 
Phillips,  Cary  A.,  427865764. 
Puett.  Jimmy  D..  456649120. 
Rtppon,  Harry  J.,  161323956. 
Rothenburg,  Richard  F.,  226469644. 
Rubinstein.  Karl  L..  450722813. 
Schlechter.  Alvln  E.,  263808325. 
Scollan,  Joseph  C,  126320373. 
Shackleford.  Thomas  D..  292381489. 
Shaw.  Walter  I.,  610422457. 
Shine.  Gerald  P.,  Jr.,  312421436. 
Sllllman,  Scott  L.,  015364741. 
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Slmonton,  Stephen  L.,  520406376. 
Smallrldge.  Gary  C,  265841689. 
Stevens,  William  G.,  219363357. 
Stlllman,  Steven  J.,  138349487. 
Stouck.  Vinson  P.,  164342252. 
Sweeney,  Patrick  C,  517468124. 
Tate,  Robert  W..  II.  457643486. 
Tatum.  Edwin  B.,  441427680. 
Terry.  Clay  A..  264646964. 
Thrasher,  El  win  R.,  Jr.,  453644673. 
Vansant,  John  D.,  270361860. 
Waldrop.  Olan  O..  Jr.,  417609065. 
Warren,  Keith  A..  113344507. 
Watts,  Michael  R.,  306441337. 
Whitney.  Richard  F..  131328263. 
Whitney,  William  D.,  298368247. 
Wolfe.  Norman  K.,  281386328. 
Wolfe,  Richard  S..  223566829. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Ball.  Thomas  P..  Jr.,  260444996. 
Cheng.  Alfred  K.,  613308896. 
Erlckson,  Clark  A.,  388280873. 
Mcintosh,  Duncan  A.,  111240168. 
Schechter,  Eliot,  103284492. 
Skinner,  Odls  D.,  455542644. 
To  be  captain 
Armstrong,  Rafael  R.,  435581144. 
Barrocas,  Albert,  257603803. 
Bell,  Owen  C,  466647765. 
Bledermann,  Eric  R.,  130309101. 
Blftttman,  John  E.,  522402099. 
Bode,  Frederick  R..  285368825. 
Borden,  Lester  L.,  075307335. 
Bernstein,  Myer  S.,  013305964. 
Brlstow,  John  W.,  550501541. 
Brltt,  Darryl  B.,  416487586. 
Buethe,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  321327571. 
Cabreraramlrez,  Lorenzo,  580807009. 
Callen,  Kenneth  E.,  486361821. 
Campbell,  John  S.,  572624786. 
CarroU,  Herma  A.,  Jr.,  409584130. 
Daniels,  David  H.,  Jr.,  430785696. 
Dietz,  James  W.,  269323476. 
Dlnenberg,  Stephen,  150281954. 
Edwards,  David  A.,  Jr.,  452664227. 
Foshee,  WUllam  S.,  418529620. 
Gaines,  Larry  S.,  248702380. 
Garcia,  Raymond,  140320937. 
Oarrott,  Thomas  C,  427820474. 
Gendel,  Charles  L.,  253645020. 
Goldhahn.  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  187328331. 
Gray,  Neal  H..  493427223. 
Harford,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  056324514. 
Hawley,  William  J.,  512406912. 
Heffron,  John  P.,  537344692. 
Holmes,  Scott  L.,  551485729. 
Howard,  Cleve  W.,  512362296. 
Johnson,  Matthew  T.,  461567386. 
Kaplan,  Michael  P.,  406427199. 
Kaplan,  Peter  D.,  353342367. 
Klein,  Michael  R.,  Jr.,  549445246. 
Koop,  Lamonte  P.,  476462435. 
Krege,  John  W.,  265607179. 
Kulnick.  Joel,  261646363. 
Labadlebelendez,  Juan  J.,  482629209. 
Lovelace.  Raymond  E.,  283324064. 
Luetje.  Charles  M.  II.  600422043. 
Manning,  Larry  O.,  514360871. 
Martin,  Harvey  C,  513389476. 
Martindale.  Richard  E..  Jr..  036204969. 
May,  Gerald  G..  373408698. 
Mazzola,  Robert  D.,  144348205. 
McOee.  James  W.  IV.  238605949. 
McGovern.  Thomas  B..  497423852. 
Mlchaelson,  Edward  D.,  265604049. 
Morrellcachado,  Rene,  580746467. 
Notske.  Robert  N.,  635345719. 
Quinn,  Robert  J.  II,  448381453. 
Bagsdale,  Vernlce  D.,  261627967. 
Ransom,  Richard  W.,  409545330. 
Ray.  John  W.  C.  254604874. 
Reaves,  Charles  E.,  426822580. 
Rlveracorrea,  Hector  P.,  580589617. 
Robison,  Elmo  J.,  Jr..  443365440. 
Slgnorlno,  Charles  E..  570486452. 
Slngal,  Sheldon.  275340640. 
Sorauf ,  Thomas  J.,  397388338. 
Stabler,  Larry  Q.,  440401699. 
Tardy,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  386402161. 


Taylor,  William  M.,  114280278. 
Thompson,  Barry  H.,  412622827. 
Ulrlch,  Richard  A.,  160340719. 
Wasserman,  James  M.,  280342036. 
Wells,  David  M.,  425767364. 
Wlesmeler,  Edward,  Jr.,  060306323. 
Wilson,  James  M.,  254627936. 
Wooddell,  William  J.,  236536456. 
Wright,  Dennis  O.,  478483362. 
Wunder,  James  P.,  503483288. 

7*0  be  first  lieutenant 
Bearden,  James  D..  UI,  249661191. 
Blumberg,  Lawrence  B..  569624194. 
Borrero,  Jose  L.,  079360786. 
Bradsbaw,  Michael  T.,  166344021. 
BvUlock,  Jerry  L.,  463624627. 
Cadora,  Donald  F.,  254625977. 
Chrlstman,  James  E.,  294385632. 
Davis,  WilUam  M..  460707467. 
Duncan,  Roy  D.,  427868921. 
Fragala.  Mario  R..  134342015. 
Gardner.  Albert  E..  262666766. 
Glass.  Thomas  F..  ni,  459687293. 
Griffin,  John  J.,  344349188. 
Hamilton.  MarshaU  E.,  044343444. 
Helmburger,  Steven  L.,  336366343. 
HUl,  McArthur  O.,  627543406. 
Jackson,  Bruce  G.,  139347173. 
Keegan,  Kirk  A.,  Jr.,  405343928. 
Knauf ,  Daniel  G.,  463765967. 
Loftus,  Paul  M.,  480385619. 
Lorenz,  Kenneth  A.,  361347777. 
Mack.  Leo  W.,  Jr..  397425852. 
Maffet.  Charles  K..  400566977. 
McLaughlin.  Gary  W.,  466586883. 
Orrlson,  William  G.,  466664471. 
Page.  Carey  P.,  450663855. 
Parent.  Richard  E..  286383045. 
Pfelfer.  Donald  M.,  157328263. 
Pryor,  Ira  J.,  453707728. 
Ruark,  Glen  W.,  631369101. 
Schwartz,  Jonathan  M.,  135340260. 
Speights.  James  W..  455600125. 
Splgel,  Stuart  C,  113344128. 
Tappan,  James  G.,  139342040. 
Taylor,  Richard  R.,  Jr.,  456602300. 
Tesoro,  Leonard  J.,  453664984. 
Vlclk,  Gary  J.,  156322706. 
Wardlnsky,  Terrance  D.,  6174811S7. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Barrlckman,  WlUlam  A.,  in,  166362080. 
Cronln,  Robert  J.,  036286401. 
Kaiser.  David  A..  355329063. 
Masln.  Wmiam  J.,  289389060. 
Mllnarlk,  Ronald  M.,  332363501. 
Saflnskl,  Walter  T.,  137346403. 
Sekavec,  Jay  G.,  513364607. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Alexander,  Glen  W.,  231520812. 
Benning,  Allen  N.,  567567039. 
Brennan.  Mark  E.,  067342951. 
Cohen,  Robert  B.,  079345330. 
Coleman,  Steven  L.,  505527139. 
Couvilllon,  Charles  R.,  434622090. 
Downard,  James  E.,  479526822. 
Ewlng,  Evan  T.,  174342253. 
Eyman,  Russell  G.,  262809776. 
Hlnson,  Lanny  C,  249609183. 
Kllllan,  WUUam  P..  219426534. 
Kubar,  James  R.,  331361148. 
Lawless,  John  E.,  356348941. 
Levitt,  Herbert  M.,  123347174. 
MUler,  Donald  L.,  290387474. 
Owen,  James  G.,  414681698. 
Read,  GIU,  569568432. 
Robison,  Stephen  F.,  142346466. 

NtmSE  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Elliott,  Mlchele  A.,  520481928. 
Parmer.  Roselma  M.,  512344547. 
Gentile,  Margaret  A.,  165264082. 
Laorange,  Brenda  J.,  513384263. 
Roxby,  Merlam  A.,  172286706. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
AUard,  Sharon  P.,  617480603. 
Allsup,  Thomas  M.,  161323045. 
Anderson,  Barbara  K.,  499426832. 
Anderson,  Margaret  G..  394466861. 


Archangel.  Linda  M..  433641377. 
Bartlett.  Alayne  L.,  342386636. 
Blschofr.  Carol  L..  190368361. 
Bloemer,  Diana  C,  278383886. 
Bowman.  PhyUls  J.,  284388374. 
Broadway,  Myra  A.,  116366290. 
Brockett,  Wynona,  048387160. 
Brown,  Claire  P.,  034301568. 
Bruner,  Marva  A.,  441382554. 
Buhrmaster.  Sue.  089323112. 
Burns,  Miriam  K.,  249701995. 
Butterfleld,  Janice  P.,  262117881. 
Caporossl.  Lucy  M.,  233707832. 
Chura,  Virginia  M..  398426051. 
Clagett,  Prances  N.,  546700721. 
Clark,  Patricia  A.,  198343640. 
Cogbum,  Ann  B.,  247726944. 
Cook,  Virginia  V.,  381345680. 
Cramer,  Ladonn  B.,  504503427. 
Cramer.  Thelma  J.,  188301876. 
Cunningham.  Marldell,  446380792. 
Degen.  Everett  R..  107309753. 
Dlx.  Patsy  E.,  227500251. 
Donahue,  Joanne  T.,  553566486. 
Dowllng.  Janice  M.,  225488003. 
Encke,  Lynda  V    191348161. 
Fox,  Jacqueline  G.,  007349015. 
Pronczak,  Ruth  A.,  342381961. 
Garnett,  Helen  A.,  002286395. 
Gebhart,  Eileen  G.,  162321741. 
Gibson.  Catherine  A.,  266600140. 
Glancy,  Carol  A..  078320248. 
Goerlng,  Susan  E.,  537529468. 

Goode,  Gloria  J.,  298403813. 

Gorman,  Judith  L.,  114346207. 

Gradwohl,  Mary  H.,  292388368. 

Gray.  Pamela  L..  417662490. 

Green.  Nancy  L..  356306833. 

Greenfeldt.  Elene  W..  555543214. 

Greer.  Sara  E..  415725512. 

Griggs,  Elaine  C.  084367318. 

Haan.  Maryanne.  378386359. 

Hanrahan,  EUeen  J.,  521464642. 

Hanson.  Betty  J..  252604553. 

Heldemann,  Kathleen  J.,  470508439. 

Herrmann,  EUse  A.,  162364142. 

Hlte,  Patricia  O.,  579569276. 

Hutcheson,  Marsha  B.,  209300614. 

Ingols,  DarU  T.,  245766912. 

Jilek,  Susan  J.,  288460458. 

Johnson,  Sharon  A.,  476429219. 

Jones,  Frances  P.,  429789200. 

Jordan,  Marsha  A.,  028347030. 

Kavouklls,  Shirley  R.,  43280367a 

Klnser,  Brenda  L..  413728339. 

Kleinoeder,  Kay  L.,  293405658. 

Kllesen,  Joyce  E..  509467809. 

Kutzner.  Nancy  A..  398387836. 

Lamonlca.  Joan  S.,  146367728. 

Lee.  Elvira,  463560578. 

Llttlejohn,  Mary  K.,  264745382. 

Lovald,  Jacquelyn  A.,  476484835. 

Lunde,  Phyllis  E.,  022309740. 

Macomber,  Sharon  J.,  326448077. 

Magel.  Nancy  J..  278382828. 

Marin.  Beatrice  M..  468562773. 

Marcx>n,  Hana  J.,  486465095. 

McCray,  Laura  A.,  261842906. 

McDald,  Tarran  K.,  367445033. 

McGhee,  Shirley  R.,  237669881. 

McHale.  Susan  M..  134384743. 

Mclntlre,  Tommle  L.,  232689386. 

Mills.  Thomas  B.,  182320868. 

Mlnterferlng,  Oeorgann,  026346201 

Moore,  Judith  H.,  229566158. 

Moore,  Mary  J.,  513425849. 

Morrow,  Edward  J.,  065343428. 

Nave.  Jana  G.,  228586165. 

Nelson,  Christine  L.,  103388207. 

Nelson.  Mary  J.,  027340427. 

Nenner,  Victoria  Anna.  408726613. 

Neston,  Catherine  E..  104309438. 

Noble,  Leslie  A.,  562569063. 

Peele,  Agnes  L..  244546414. 

Philpot,  Mary  J.,  417529090. 

Poplin,  Blanche  M.,  244621315. 

Powers,  Abigail  C,  037248129. 
Ramirez,  Sllvlna  A.,  560582310. 
Relchenbacb,  Georglanna,  166321941. 
Reld.  Jean  M.  O..  118304098. 
Rezac.  Barbara  A.,  302329044. 
Rhone,  Judith  A.,  325362156. 
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Richard,  Jeanne  C,  394443176. 
Roberts.  Ruby  A.,  433642120. 
Rogenes,  Kathryn  A..  502485188. 
Rogers,  Charlotte  E.,  265566602. 
Ruska,  Elisabeth  A.,  467609224. 
Sablnasb,  Gloria  R.,  468501677. 
Sampsell,  Dorothy  I.,  190301891. 
Sapp,  Jane  E.,  242680424. 
Sarracco,  Elizabeth,  048323832. 
Schroeder,  Unda,  497449987. 
Scott,  Sharon  M.,  539346155. 
Seaborn.  Dorothy  M.,  352347951. 
Slco,  Betty  J.,  010363984. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  J.,  405543579. 
Swallow,  Unda  L.,  010346162. 
Tarshls.  Ellen,  060340653. 
Taylor,  Louetta  B.,  244562599. 
Thaclter.  Georgia  I.,  161321746. 
Toole,  Susan  E.,  247766179. 
Trapp.  Joanne,  003320546. 
Trlmmel,  Rita  A.,  168364186. 
Triplat,  Penelope  B..  393405054. 
Troutman,  Frederick  W..  519425643. 
Upchurch,  Anna  M.,  451684705. 
Walstra.  Judith  C,  518483586. 
Waskowsky,  Cynthia  R.,  199324653. 
Weldauer,  Harvey  E.,  604305392. 
Westberry,  Mary  E..  255604012. 
Wheeler,  Mary  A.,  506523382. 
Whitlaw,  Sandra  L..  277406871. 
Wldmer,  Karan  D.,  686055861. 
Wilcox,  Carolyn  E.,  503502360. 
Wlthrow,  Charlene  E.,  26370140a 
Wltte,  Arlene  L.,  313420566. 
WoUard.  Judith  A.,  296435411. 
Workman,  Connie  D.,  539424753. 
Wuchlna,  Mary  A.,  170309530. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Daffln,  Clyde  E.,  426862398. 
Prey,  Thomas  D.,  175321088. 

VETERINAMAN    CORPS 

To  be  major 

Perslng,  Ronald  L.,  Jr.,  538242203. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Adklns,  Terry  O.,  404583087. 
Bloomberg.  Mark  S,,  349382093. 
Booth,  Dean  L.,  494489446. 
Bowman.  Gary  L.,  299362194. 
Brown.  Uoyd  P..  549544125, 
Bullard.  Charles  G..  267684657. 
Comwell,  Joseph  M.,  291386276. 
Elsenbrandt,  David  L..  491480742. 
Pocke,  John  B..  467806547. 
Ooedeken,  John  A.,  505604623. 
Gunter,  David  P..  426862966. 
Kay.  James  E.,  260668208. 
Konltz,  Jack  H.,  509449571. 
McClymonds,  William  P.,  290406016. 
McKoy,  Peter  B.,  247683445. 
Pemlclaro,  Peter  A.,  Jr.,  436666518. 
Fletcher.  John  M.,  548608780. 
Rawllngs,  Clarence  A.,  341384324. 
Ryan,  Lawrence  W.,  489464429. 
Scott,  Michael  V.,  520440245. 
Sharer,  Richard  L.,  448442440. 
Skaer,  WUllam  C,  610560017. 
Skalka,  Dennis  R..  508562644. 
Sproul,  Stephen  K.,  497460878. 
Stokes,  Mark  H.,  132302214. 
Strlckler,  David  W.,  290360932. 
Tremalne,  Leslie  M..  422669892. 
Vandellen,  Adrian  P.,  470601005. 
Wansky,  Michael  A.,  293360123. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Baney,  Dennis  L.,  505583757. 
Breault,  George  A.,  044348250. 
Burchfield,  Larry  R.,  456668996. 
Champ,  Raymond  L.,  383405464. 
Cleary,  John  J.,  Jr..  496464655. 
Cook,  Wallace  J.,  139364654. 
Crlner,  Jimmy  A.,  444460645. 
Dorsey,  Emmett  E..  317369732. 
Dudenbostel.  Raybum  K.,  324380713. 
Elder,  Timothy  J.,  193368470. 
Plschelll,  James  R.,  424580226. 
Hale.  John  C,  430768490. 
Hardy,  William  R.,  532463996. 
Hauser.  Robert  8.,  331307459. 
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Hernandez,  Ivan  P.,  583104247. 
Holes,  John  E..  471601996. 
Hughes,  Frederick  P.,  526561059. 
Hunter,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  251761866. 
Jlru,  Michael  W.,  567723772. 
Kinder.  Curtis  J.,  Jr.,  439620491. 
Kuhn,  WUllam  R.,  510480813. 
Lee,  Jerry  N.,  265480570. 
Lothes,  John  E.,  233624246. 
Marsh,  Peter  H.,  344367571. 
Maxwell,  WUllam  K.,  514443293. 
McKown,  James  O.,  527607261. 
MUler,  Donald  G.,  429904128. 
Morton,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  04422818. 
Newton,  Duane  W.,  544368573. 
Orsak,  Peter  M.,  450762664. 
Ortmann,  Fred  W.,  ni,  249705947. 
Packard,  John  W.,  Jr.,  287387486. 
Partridge,  Stephen  L.,  065364736. 
Pate.  James  T.,  Jr.,  267649950. 
Payton,  Benjamin  L.,  419567255. 
Rep,  Gerald  T.,  397421595. 
RusseU,  Sydney  3.,  m,  459720516. 
Ryan,  Donald  P.,  193247500. 
Shermer,  Robert  T.,  248740271. 
Szwast,  Gary  W.,  256665818. 
Vlgnes,  Bert  L.,  428686381. 
Vojtasko,  Michael  C,  159369612. 
Wlblltzhouser,  Kenneth  P.,  577522782. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Baker,  David  J.,  217467801. 
Baldwin,  George  A.,  Ill,  021327838. 
Best,  Gordon  W.,  636402640. 
Cochrane,  John  D.,  335363973. 
Daft,  Rodger  H.,  492487988. 
DeMarco,  Frank  J.,  Ill,  152369381. 
Draper,  Richard  P.,  261700254. 
Dunkle,  Jeffrey  H.,  008360311. 
Escueta,  Franklin  T.,  334286142. 
Plrmln,  George  T.,  Jr.,  465829230. 
Hawn,  WUllam  E.,  486467122. 
Jefferson,  WUllam  T.,  309480007. 
Karahalls,  George  G.,  028362574. 
Labash,  John  D.,  209347515. 
Lyons,  Michael  W.,  544505445. 
Maraa,  Ronald  N.,  146307955. 
Mlchle,  Donald  T.,  140365373. 
Sanders,  Jimmy  D.,  420548101. 
Wlllauer.  Glenn  R.,  126345988. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES   CORPS 

To  be  major 

Bernardlnl,  Albert  T.,  096181739. 
Metzger,  Dorothy  O.,  138186093. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Anderson,  Gary  D.,  218385316. 
Arnold,  Barbara  P.,  375444356. 
Auchter,  Saundra  A.,  194329063. 
Clark,  Mary  P.,  401503259. 
Crovise,  Dan  T.,  446423100. 
Haddem,  David  A.,  248746953. 
Hagan,  JarreU  R.,  312322295. 
Harrop,  Patricia,  535345312. 
Hinders,  Douglas  E.,  468443306. 
Hofler,  Margaret  A.,  104324317. 
Jenkins,  James  L.,  629489199. 
Jones,  Charles  R.,  214422500. 
Latosl,  Mary  A.,  127343368. 
Lombard,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  033324081. 
Maloney,  David  W..  651604047. 
Mlkeal,  Judith  M.,  564628207. 
Moore,  Jerry  L..  250707217. 
Morris,  AUan  B..  403682645. 
Murray,  Joseph  D.,  321301837. 
Novak,  John  E.,  163303888. 
Orrell,  Doyle  L.,  616405354. 
Peterson,  WUUam  B.,  517443640. 
Schooler,  Virginia  K.,  452888618. 
Shank,  Pred  U.,  400604087. 
Shaver,  Nell  C,  670646647. 
Smith,  Jack  R.,  245480772. 
Thelen.  Terry  J.,  479465190. 
Thomson,  David  P.,  665546596. 
Trimble.  Ralph  W..  483464814. 
Varner.  Harold  L.,  453423294. 
Watson,  Barbara  A.,  194327528. 
Wllkerson,  Llllard  C.  466609389. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Broderson,  Alvln  B.,  404529588. 
Brown,  PhUUp  G.,  439609353. 
Brown,  Ray  D.,  153304250. 


Burr,  John  G.,  021364103. 
Buth,  Jonathan  A.,  399407608. 
Callahan,  Richard  A.,  017320376. 
Charpyentler,  Diane  M.,  264626717. 
Chrlstensen,  WUllam  D.,  121362890. 
CosteUo,  Richard  J.,  170367350. 
Craig,  Gerald  H.,  605643876. 
Curry,  Charles  L.,  499489315. 
Elliott,  Robert  C,  158367946. 
Emery,  Mlchlal  M.,  459702378. 
Falklnham,  Joseph  O.,  in,  547588609. 
Gardner,  Bertrand  B.,  518500667. 
Greene,  John  R.,  Jr.,  559625632. 
Henderson,  James  C,  239707281. 
Hoffnagle,  Gale  P.,  123342286. 
Hull,  Warren  R.,  435649912. 
Hundley.   Kenneth  E.,   228520741. 
Jackson,  Jerry  W.,  450660460. 
Krleg,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  138342819. 
Lee,  Kenneth  W.  Y.,  676441924. 
Leone,  Charles  H.,  111346602. 
McElwey,  David  W.,  031346007. 
McNutt,  Gary  R.,  271420426. 
New,  Jerry  T.,  525821695. 
Palermo,  WUUam  J.,  434705373. 
PUtlngsrud,  Harley  V.,  502440568. 
Ray,  WUUam  C,  485408733. 
Santos,  Jose,  146344736. 
"SchlUer,  Ronald  L.,  486509880. 
Sherman,  Robert  E.,  585030473. 
Shlngler,  Larry  H.,  287342531. 
Simpson,  Bruce  G.,  016342219. 
Slaughter,  James  R.,  442442523. 
Sutay,  Robert  J.,  098386703. 
Valder,  Stephen  M.,  505504339. 
Vanek,  Kenneth  N.,  466746940. 
Welsenfels,  Charles  W.,  Ill,  490486649. 
WUkln,  Elizabeth  A.,  262649132. 
Woessner,  WUllam  M.,  223668146. 
Wolcott,  John  H.,  284361522. 

MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Crlgler,  Joseph  C,  228649338. 

Semenschln,  Charles  E.,  107305934. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the 
grade  of  Second  Lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Gallagher,  David  J.,  162323678. 

GUIham,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  565609485. 

Holt,  James  W.,  Jr.,  522546465. 

LaughUn,  WUUam  T.,  033322465. 

The  following  cadets.  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  Second 
Lieutenant,  effective  upon  their  graduation, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284  and 
9363,  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Date  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

Acuff,  Gregory  M.,  462843063. 
Agnew,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  636488400. 
Alderson,  WUllam  H.,  Ill,  327428638. 
Alexander,  Dana  L  .  565802040. 
Allen,  Danny  R.,  431927566. 
Anderson,  Alan  J.,  492501676. 
Anderson.  Glenn  E.,  Jr.,  223749274. 
Arnold,  Anthony  C,  660708967. 
Arnold.  Craig  E.,  685141910. 
Autry,  Larry  D.,  254741031. 
Backlund,  Donald  R.,  387548328. 
Bader,  Walter  L.,  Jr..  587363243. 
BaUey,  Larry  A.,  484604015. 
Balsden,  Clinton  E.,  441469309. 
Baker,  Richard  M.,  552841573. 
Baker,  Robert  D.,  629667109. 
Ballas,  Richard  D.,  280605438. 
Banks,  Reginald  I.,  677686457. 
Banks,  Robert  K.,  519485944. 
Bard,  Nathan  R.,  Jr.,  263866163. 
Barnett,  Leslie  W.,  Jr.,  466907316. 
Barngrover,  Gary  C,  522646189. 
Barrett,  Henry  K.,  190366995. 
Barrlnger,  John  D.,  Jr.,  241842868. 
Bartell,  David  W..  565800086. 
Barton,  Rick  R.,  411745977. 
Bates,  Rodney  L.,  623649920. 
Bauman.  PhUlp  J.,  397521527. 
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Baumann,  David  W..  496568316. 
Becker,  Mark  S.,  290447281. 
BedlUlon,  Arley  R.,  261824978. 
BeU,  David  E.,  121389761 
Bendrlck,  Jerome  G.,  387526051. 
Bendure,  Alva  E.,  Ill,  585380027. 
Bennett,  Robert  B.,  222349201. 
Berger,  Stephen  P.,  215468144. 
Berry,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  494546688 
Berube,  Normand  A..  021389883." 
Betsch,  Keith  A.,  120408053. 
Bierle,  John  M.,  478629663. 
Blggar,  Stuart  P.,  545749456. 
BUUngs,  Robert,  007500810. 
Black,  Robert  H.  261826405. 
Blair,  David  M.,  415806951. 
Blake,  Peter  A.,  535487224. 
Blakelock,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  569804460. 
Blameuser,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr.,  346402363. 
Blind,  John  A.,  250904299. 
Blumberg,  WUllam  A.,  410747686. 
Blough,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  189387097. 
Boatrlght,  Rodney  L.,  602668760. 
BohUn,  Daniel  J.,  351428094. 
Bolen,  Michael  D.,  527821104. 
Boren,  Robert  I.,  477588673. 
Borkowskl,  Robert  A.,  350426697. 
Best,  Barry  P.,  250805532. 
Bouchard,  Daniel  P.,  026401523. 
Bowen.  George  S.,  237849644. 
Boyd.  George  E.,  418643837. 
Bradford,  WUUam  C,  379547025. 
Bradshaw,  Edward  P.,  097427297. 
Brand,  Larry  W.,  224609061. 
Brannan,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  614489141. 
Brasher,  Charles  T.,  496604606. 
Brayton,  Alan  R.,  648704964. 
Bresett.Don  E.,  067384118. 
Brlgman,  David  P.,  242782670. 
Brims,  Richard  C,  005387726. 
Brlstow,  Steven  R.,  568824270. 
Brock,  John  R..  Jr.,  488549871. 
Brockway,  Charles  L.,  375523141. 
Brodel,  Robert  3..  631524821. 
Brothers,  Waynt  S.,  539460749. 
Browder,  David  L.,  666789997. 
Brown,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  620628663. 
Brown.  Gerald  L.,  541669762. 
Brown,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  047387740. 
Brown.  Walter  J.,  Jr..  438722612. 
Bruns,  Barry  J.,  506624368. 
Bryant,  Henry  A.,  322389113. 
Bryson,  Harry  A.,  417704289. 
Bugner.  John  R.,  298321635. 
Bush,  Richard  H..  501547538. 
BuBtell.  Donald  K.,  473565574. 
Butler,  Robert  R..  Jr.,  179400750. 
Butson,  Gary  J.,  381469971. 
Butt,  Gerald  L.,  299422579. 
Cabrera,  Joseph  R.,  261729164. 
Callen,  Thomas  R.,  278443366. 
CaDapos,  Roel  C,  466764472. 
Cann,  Robert  A.,  565708103. 
Carlson.  Paul  N.,  662821148. 
Carrlere,  LoweU  R.,  468605192. 
Carroll,  Julian  C,  in,  237847274. 
Carson,  Kent,  D.,  493669108. 
Carter,  Charles  L.,  441542721. 
Oasada.  Laurence  L..  317484416. 
Cassand,  Ronald,  206387676. 
Ceronl,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  095407984. 
Chalk.  Jess  W.  Jr.,  514524640. 
Chase,  Joseph  D.,  264820411. 
Ohilders.  Clifton  H..  261803275. 
Chlrko,  Charles  P.,  382522172. 
Chrlstensen,  Thomas  W.,  231704627. 
Christenson.  CUfford  J.,  137426160. 
Clay.  John  L..  529647432. 
Clovls.  Samuel  H.  Jr.,  512541068. 
Cole,  Lawrence  M.,  651740384. 
Coleman.  WUllam  T.  III.,  523641709. 
Oorty,  Andrew  C.  Jr.,  547825801. 
Cote,  Richard  W.,  III..  341385424. 
Coury,  Thomas  R.,  212482709. 
Cowan,  Stetson,  R.,  459807586. 
Cox,  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  508667578. 
Oralg.  James  A..  444522904. 
Craig,  Randall  G.,  432866148. 
Crandall,  MarshaU  D..  644661074. 
Craycraft,  Bruce  E.,  234806667. 
Crlmln,  Bruce  E.,  533501997. 
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Cross,  Francis  C,  030364619. 
Crof.s,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  404709404. 
Culbertson,  Robert  A.,  267769465. 
Cunningham,  WUllam  D.,  519569132. 
Cumow,  Robert  L.,  517582395. 
Ciury,  Thomas  P.,  364482640. 
Curtis,  Jesse  W.,  II,  240780326. 
Custer,  John  P.,  160428716. 
Cusumano,  Salvatore  J.,  142402639. 
CutUp,  Robert  G.,  270606188. 
Cyrus,  Michael  L.,  535621463. 
Daley,  Daniel  C,  623624648. 
Davidson,  Thomas  E.,  484569062. 
Davis,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  622600083. 
Davis,  Harry  P.,  222340254. 
DavU,  Roy  A.,  429883355. 
Davis,  Walter  S.,  HI,  398446987. 
Dawson,  Derek  L.,  263948365. 
Dedona,  Daniel  B.,  383609532. 
Dehaven,  Steven  J.,  326446838. 
Demetrlo,  James  J.,  041446271. 
Denaro,  Robert  P.,  063389441. 
Derouln,  Lawrence  W.,  091383315. 
Devlne,  Daniel  G.,  648785065. 
Dewalt,  WllUam  T.,  459769704. 
Dickinson,  Jack  R.  Jr.,  40880327S. 
Dobbs,  John  R.,  453901279. 
Doll,  John  M.,  244785214. 
Doral,  Paul  R.,  577661176. 
Dor  wart,  Robert  H.,  202384394. 
Dotur,  Jeffrey  S.,  308565873. 
Dougherty,  Dan  H.,  547740803. 
Dour,  Thomas  L.,  057420842. 
DouvlUe,  Douglas  R.,  486505621. 
Downle.  Michael  H.,  277745681. 
Downs,  James  W.,  574204496. 
Dreger,  Paul  A.,  387526806. 
Drexler,  Paul  H.,  477583204. 
Drowley,  Robert  D.,  642489959. 
Dudley,  WUllam  C,  533469902, 
Duff,  Timothy  L.,  460847580. 
Dysart,  Richard  A.,  471680568. 
Dzledzlc,  Michael  J.,  535504351. 
Dzluban,  Gregory  S.,  159427140. 
Dzluban,  Stephen  T.,  223745674. 
Edmondson.  WUllam  E.,  143363061. 
Edrls.  Warren  P.  HI,  115407818. 
Ehlers,  Dennis  H.,  399441628. 
Ekeberg,  John  R.,  327427208. 
Evans,  John  T.,  Jr.,  468821632. 
Evans,  WUUam  E..  268469104. 
Paraone,  Michael  J.,  212529988. 
Parrar,  PhUlp  H.,  568785476. 
Parschman,  George  E.,  Jr.,  221342786. 
Ferguson,  Glenn  L.,  HI.  557727702. 
Fldler,  Lawrence  R.,  Jr.,  173388882. 
Fischer.  Alan  M.,  057429134. 
Fisher,  Bruce  D.,  564740199. 
Fisher,  Richard  W.,  389544894. 
Flanagan  Michael  J.,  085427766. 
Pleury,  Robert  D.,  032401225. 
Poerster,  Schuyler,  105427131. 
PolBom,  Thomas  C,  050420683. 
Pouts,  Michael  P.,  465787588. 
Pox,  Thomas  J.,  604568389. 
Francis,  Vernon  E.,  215466858. 
Pratzke,  Michael  A.,  476583108. 
Freeman,  Robert  E.,  003368809. 
Freeman,  WUUam  B.,  461823044. 
Fretzs,  Robert  G.,  610481711. 
Frledrlch,  Richard  L.,  374521991. 
Prostman,  David  L.,  390522235. 
Frye,  Jeffrey  R.,  431989243. 
Puhs,  Quentln  M.,  478626199. 
Gall,  Stephen  D.,  568727850. 
Gardner,  WUllam  L.,  296467583. 
Garrison,  Andrew  D.,  451849123. 
Garvin,  Honl  J.,  532622880. 
Oausmann.  Richard  P.,  387506417. 
Gebhardt,  Michael  E.,  484565534. 
GetcheU,  Ralph  W.  HI,  263961368. 
Glesecke,  Gary  P.,  258740724. 
Giles,  Loren  D..  639523695. 
GUI.  Dennis  L.,  033384767. 
GUlman,  Paul  R.,  285483108. 
Gllmore,  Braxton  T.,  450828497. 
Gingrich,  Kenneth  S..  Jr.,  381467623. 
Glnn,  Gregg  H.,  007608851. 
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WUlett.  Richard  M.,  259808467. 
WnUams,  Larry  J.,  202389610. 
WUson,  Gary  S.,  450889053. 
Wilson,  Samuel  H.,  675643126. 
Wtmberley,  Amos  D.,  266808791. 
Wlmberley,  Bruce  P.,  371526718. 
Wlngad,  David  G.,  472460768. 


Wlrth,  Richard  C,  338440834. 
Wltman,  Mark  C,  561702906. 
Witt,  John  J.,  476562236. 
Wlttenborn,  John  L.,  307544601. 
Witter.  Gerald  L.,  644586938. 
Wolf.  John  D.,  228747191. 
Wolfe.  Lawrence  D.,  366623678. 
Wood.  Rodney  J.,  685226904. 
Woodard,  Earl  W.,  312606460. 
Woods.  Terry  L.,  314464056. 
Wright,  Frederick  W.,  312607337. 
Wroblewskl.  Jon  E.,  387624557. 
Wuerslln,  Thomas  H.,  104406945. 
Yannl,  Kenneth  J..  529682259. 
Young.  Joseph  D..  431921410. 
Zablotny,  Mark  A.,  219544784. 
Zavada.  Francis  J.,  211384939. 
Zedaker,  WlUUjn  D..  121386736. 
Zelmet,  Richard  H.,  483628990. 
Zeller,  Dale  L..  518587189. 
Zwanzlger,  Jon  H.,  485567342. 

The  following  cadets.  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, effective  upon  their  graduation,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  641  and  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

Amos,  David  E..  558720483. 
Buckowsky,  John  P.,  160425690. 
Cron.  Patrick  M.,  571663357. 
Deparle,  David  V.,  262928353. 
Drake,  Paul,  227744605. 
Goodwin,  Richard  C,  250824678. 
Gordon,  Kenneth  E.,  144401758. 
Hoelscher,  William  B.,  087428678. 
Karhuse,  Kenneth  B.,  550786807. 
KeUy,  Logan  R.,  253787770. 
Leclalre.  Richard  L..  264985811. 
Litchfield.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  635485682. 
Neyland.  Michael  A.,  523746293. 
Smoak,  Andrew  W.,  228685760. 
Splvey,  Hugh  M.,  437823037. 
Watts,  Weyland  M.,  HI,  127380647. 
Worthlngton,  Robert  G.,  224681391. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  beseech  you  to  endeavor  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. — 
Ephesian4:  3. 

Eternal  Father,  we  pray  Thee  that 
on  this  Hill  and  in  this  Chamber  we 
may  be  united  in  purpose  as  we  seek  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  May  mutual 
regard  and  mutual  respect  be  the  spirit 
of  our  relationship  and  as  a  result  let 
each  one  of  us  contribute  our  best  In 
thought  and  action  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  Grant,  we  pray  Thee,  that  the 
strength  which  comes  from  unity  may  be 
ours  and  may  be  used  for  the  good  of  all. 

Bless  us  with  cool  heads  and  warm 
hearts,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  justice 
and  peace,  and  with  an  assurance  of  Thy 
presence  wherever  we  are  and  wherever 
we  go  this  day  and  forevermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
wnined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POOR  PAY  MORE 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent ctudy  by  Washington  Post  reporter 
Ronald  Kessler  once  again  points  up  a 
fact  we  know  only  too  well — the  poor 
pay  more. 

Mr.  Kessler  compared  the  prices  of  40 
popular  items  at  a  pair  of  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.  stores — one  In  the  affluent 
white  Georgetown  section  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  other  in  one  of  the  city's 
most  depressed  black  areas. 

His  survey  revealed  that  prices  are 
"consistently  higher"  in  the  ghetto 
neighborhood  store. 

Woolworth  oflQcials  offered  only  weak, 
lame  excuses  for  the  dififerences.  One 
contended  items  not  included  in  the 
study  were  priced  identically  at  both 
stores,  and  he  gave  specific  examples.  A 
subsequent  check  revealed  that  he  was 
incorrect. 

Articles  such  as  Mr.  Kessler's  provide 
a  valuable  service  to  the  public,  and  he 
should  be  commended.  He  has  presented 
the  case  fairly  and  completely.  The  facts 
are  undeniable — the  poor  pay  more. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  more 


affluent  the  consumer  the  better  able  he 
is  to  shop  ajound  for  the  better  buy — 
he  is  more  likely  to  have  a  car,  thus  giv- 
ing him  mobility,  and  there  are  more 
stores  and  better  selections  in  the  more 
affluent  neighborhoods. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Kessler's 
report;  it  speaks  for  itself: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  9. 1971] 
Ghstto  Pkicks  Higher — Survet  Shows  Drr- 

FERENCXS  IN  TWO  CiTY  STORES 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  P.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  store  In  George- 
town serves  one  of  the  city's  most  affluent 
white  sections.  The  Woolworth  store  on 
14th  Street  at  Park  Road  NW  serves  one 
of  the  city's  most  depressed  black  areas  that 
was  heavily  damaged  by  the  1968  riots.  And 
If  the  stores'  clientele  Is  different  so  are 
the  prices  they  charge. 

A  Washington  Post  survey  indicates  prices 
In  the  14th  Street  store  are  consistently 
higher  than  In  the  Georgetown  store  2^ 
miles  away. 

While  not  disputing  the  price  comparisons, 
Woolworth  officials  contend  many  of  them 
are  special  cases,  pricing  errors  or  efforts  to 
meet  local  competition.  They  say  no  par- 
tiality to  one  group  of  customers  or  another 
Is  Intended. 

Of  40  Items  compared,  13  were  found  to 
be  priced  higher  at  the  14th  Street  store. 
Only  one  Item,  a  medium  size  tube  of  Crest 
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toothpaste,  cost  more  In  Georgetown.  For 
example,  a  box  of  48  crayons  was  •.69  In 
Georgetown  and  $.79  on  14th  Stree  s.  Saran 
wrap  was  $.31  In  Georgetown,  $.36  on  14th 
Street. 

The  other  26  Items,  including  a  la'ge  tube 
of  Creet,  were  priced  the  same  at  the  two 
stores. 

The  total  bill  for  the  40  items  woiild  have 
come  to  $55.48  at  the  14th  Street  iitore,  or 
$2.61  more  than  If  the  same  Iteios  were 
purchased  at  the  Georgetown  store, 

(Managers  of  the  two  stores  did  not  dis- 
pute that  the  40  Items  checked  were  repre- 
sentative  of   high   volume    goods.) 

In  addition,  three  higher  priced  Hems  not 
Included  In  the  total  showed  an  ever  greater 
price  disparity.  A  20-lnch  fan  tliat  was 
marked  down  from  $16.66  to  $1 1,66  In 
Georgetown  was  $17.99  at  14th  Street.  A 
room  cooler  that  cost  $25.99  In  Georgetown 
was  $27.99  on  14th  Street,  and  a  sev  in -piece 
Teflon  set  was  $14.95  In  Georgetown  and 
$16.95  on  14th  Street. 

The  manager  of  the  Georgetown  store,  at 
3111  M  St.  NW,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
price  dliTerences,  whereas  the  manager  of  the 
store  at  3200  14th.  NW,  Walter  Oranlion,  said 
he  couldn't  account  for  the  differences. 

■Prlcee  should  be  the  same,"  Granlion  said. 
"We're  getting  merchandise  from  tie  same 
source." 

Items  selected  for  comp>arison  wi  tre  gen- 
erally high  volume  goods  or  staples.  >ut  they 
were  otherwies  chosen  at  random.  Iteins  com- 
pared were  determined  to  he  :  dentical 
through  label  Information  and  Woolworth 
code  numbers  imprinted  on  shelf  labals. 

In  one  or  two  Instances  when  prices 
marked  on  the  same  merchandise  In  ane  store 
differed,  the  one  consistent  with  t)ie  shelf 
price  was  used.  The  survey  was  made  April  30 
and  subsequently  rechecked. 

STRIKING  DIFFERENCES 

Among  the  more  striking  price  dll  Terences 
were  four  General  Electric  60-watt  scft  white 
light  bulbs  at  $1.09  in  the  Georegto'cn  store 
and  $1.21  in  the  14th  Street  store;  similar 
Standard  white  bulbs  were  99  cents  in  George- 
town and  $1.11  along  14th  Street. 

A  package  of  100  Woolworth  t»uid  legal 
size  envelopes  had  preiH-lnted  pric<«  of  88 
cents  in  Georgetown  and  99  cents  at  14th 
Street.  Two  pounds  of  Peter  Paul  fudge  were 
$1  in  Georgetown  and  $1.18  at  14th  9;re€t. 

A  bottle  of  100  Anacln  tablets  that  were 
$1.17  in  Georgetown  were  $1.59  at  14th  Street 
and  50  taJalets  were  89  cents  in  Gecrgetown 
and  99  cents  at  14th  Street. 

District  Manager  Eugene  V.  Brennan 
termed  the  light  bulb  prices  at  Georgetown 
"errors,"  and  said  the  88-cent  price  on  the 
envelopes  at  that  store  was  because  11  was  old 
merchandise  printed  before  a  price  change. 
The  fudge  price  in  Georgetown  was  set  to 
"liquidate"  tiie  item,  he  said.  And  ttie  Ana- 
cln prices  were  an  effort  to  meet  "lo<»l  com- 
petition." 

While  the  $1.17  price  of  Anacln  st  Wool- 
worth's  In  Georgetown  be*t  the  $1  29  price 
of  that  Item  at  a  People's  Drug  Store  nearby, 
a  People's  store  next  to  Woolworth 's  on  14th 
Street  kept  the  price  at  $1.29,  30  asnts  less 
than  it  cost  at  Woolworth 's  there. 

Merchandise  checked  in  the  two  People's 
stores  was  generally  found  to  be  ideitlcal  in 
price. 

DISPARITIES    EXPLAINED 

Brennan  attributed  the  price  diuparities 
either  to  exceptions,  errors  or  efforts  to  meet 
local  competition.  He  cited  three  itsms  not 
Included  in  the  study — window  shaqea,  Mas- 
senglll  feminine  deodorant  and  two  dunces  of 
Miss  Clalrol  hair  color  bath — as  costing 
more  in  Georgetown  than  In  the  I4th  St. 
store. 

However,  a  subsequent  check  revelled  the 
brand  of  feminine  deodorant  cited  li  n't  sold 


in  the  Georgetown  store,  that  window  shades 
are  priced  the  same  at  both  stores  although 
the  brands  are  different,  and  that  two  ounces 
of  Miss  Clalrol  hair  color  bath  sell  for  $1.37 
at  both  stores. 

Asked  why  the  exceptions  and  errors  all 
appeared  to  favor  the  Georgetown  custom- 
ers, Brennan  said,  "You  can't  give  one  over- 
all explanation." 

Asked  If  the  Georgetown  store  faces  stif- 
fer  competition,  accounting  for  Its  lower 
prices,  Brennan  replied  "I  don't  know." 

Woolworth's  regional  vice  president  In 
Philadelphia,  W.  C.  Pierce,  said,  "There's 
definitely  no  Intent  to  have  higher  prices  at 
one  place  or  another,  but  there  Is  an  Intent 
to  take  care  of  customers  so  they  are  given 
good  values  .  .  .  There's  no  partiality  being 
shown  one  way  or  the  other." 

STOBS   REBUILT 

The  14th  Street  store  opened  in  November, 
1969,  after  a  previous  facility  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  riots.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
establishments  on  that  street  to  rebuild. 

At  the  time,  Woolworth  called  it  part  of 
the  firm's  "three-year  program  for  improve- 
ment of  its  facilities  in  areas  populated  by 
minority  groups."  Almost  all  of  the  store's 
personnel,  including  Granlson,  are  black, 
fulfilling  a  commitment  made  by  Woolworth 
in  connection  with  the  opening. 

Last  year,  the  Woolworth  company's  an- 
nual profit  was  $76.6  million  on  total  sales 
of  $2.5  billion,  according  to  the  New  York- 
based  company's  report  to  stockholders. 

Price  comparisons  were  made  at  Wool- 
worth's  three  other  Washington  stores,  all 
in  middle-class  black  neighborhoods.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  pattern.  Many  Items  were 
priced  higher  than  even  the  14th  Street 
store's  goods,  but  some  were  lower,  and  some 
items  at  some  of  the  stores  were  occasion- 
ally lower  than  the  Georgetown  store's  prices. 

HOW  STORE  PRICES  VARY 

lA  sampline  ol  identical  items  priced  at  Woolworth  stores  at 
3111  M  SL  NW,  and  3200  Uth  St.  NW) 


Item 


Georgetown      Uth  Street 


64  Crayola  crayons 

12-QZ.  Phillips  milk  of  magnesia 

48  Crayola  crayons 

6'i-02-  Rise  shave  cream.. 

Happy  Home  (Woolworth  brand) 

durable  press  pillow  case 

7-oz.  Right  Guard  antiperspirant 

2  lbs.  Peter  Paul  fudge 

Happy  Home  15-amp.  fuses 

4  60-watt  GE  soft  white  bulbs 

14-oz.  Johnson's  baby  powder 

4  Lido  glasses 

100  Woolworth  legal  envelopes 

Saran  wrap— 50  feet 

IOC  Anacin  tablets 

50  Anacin  tablets 


J.79 

J.  98 

.98 

.98 

.69 

.79 

.69 

.89 

1.99 

2.49 

1.59 

1.59 

1.00 

1.18 

.43 

.94 

1.09 

1.21 

1.29 

1.29 

1.29 

1.39 

.88 

.99 

.31 

.36 

1.17 

1.59 

.89 

.99 

PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  POOD  FOR 
THOSE  IN  JAIL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  make  surplus 
food  commodities  available  to  all  correc- 
tional institutions.  Under  the  present 
Federal  law,  surplus  commodities  are 
available  only  to  Federal  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  State  penal  institutions  for 
minors.  My  bill,  which  would  amend  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1956,  would  allow  the 
donation  of  surplus  commodities  to  pri- 
sons on  all  government  levels:  city, 
coimty,  State,  and  Federal.  Prison  offi- 
cials would  make  their  requests  to  the 


State  ofBce  distributing  commodities  and 
receive  supplies  in  bulk. 

In  February  of  1970, 1  sent  a  question- 
naire on  prison  conditions  directly  to  In- 
mates of  the  Tombs,  a  detention  facility 
in  New  York  City  for  those  awaiting  trial. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  in  responding 
complained  bitterly  about  the  food.  Dur- 
ing  the  riots  at  the  Tombs  last  fall,  pris- 
oner grievances  listed  molded  bread, 
rotten  potatoes,  and  termed  the  food 
not  fit  for  human  consumption. 

In  the  Tombs,  the  correctional  depart- 
ment  spends  69  cents  per  day  per  prisoner 
for  three  meals.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
prisons  are  in  a  constant  state  of  revolt? 
My  bill  would  provide  free  of  charge 
many  of  the  staple  products  for  which 
local  prisons  now  pay  and  frequently  do 
not  buy  because  of  lack  of  an  adequate 
budget. 

Mrs.  Carol  Greitzer,  a  city  council- 
woman  from  my  congressional  district, 
has  provided  me  with  invaluable  help  on 
this  bill.  Mrs.  Greitzer  investigated  the 
city  prison  for  women  and  documented 
the  absence  of  fresh  fruit  from  the  pris- 
oners' diets.  Although  it  was  claimed  that 
prisoners  could  get  fresh  fruit  in  the 
commissary,  Mrs.  Greitzer  learned,  in 
talking  with  the  woman  who  ran  the 
commissary,  that  oranges  had  not  been 
supplied  for  8  years. 

Our  city  and  county  penal  institutions 
need  these  surplus  commodities  just  as 
much  as  our  Federal  and  State  institu- 
tions do.  This  bill  would  broaden  pres- 
ent regulations  and  would  free  some  of 
the  food  budget  of  fill  prisons  for  the 
purchase  of  fresh  fruit  and  other  neces- 
sities which  are  not  now  available.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  give  this  legislation 
their  consideration  and  support. 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
to  allow  for  the  donation  of  certain  sur- 
plus commodities  by  the  CJommodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  State  and  local  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States  oj 
America   in   Congress   assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7 
U.S.C.    1859)     Is    amended    by    striking  out 
"and  to   State   correctional   Institutions  for 
minors"  and  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu 
thereof:  "to  State  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, and  to  penal  and  correctional  In- 
stitutions of  any  political  subdivision  (In- 
cluding Jails)  of  any  such  State". 
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PRODUCER  VERSUS  CONSUMER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumer 
is  locked  in  imeven  battle  in  the  market- 
place with  producers  and  sellers.  When 
it  comes  to  organization,  strength,  so- 
phistication, resources,  and  determina- 
tion, there  is  no  contest — the  consumer 
is  out  of  the  running. 

That  is  why  many  of  us  in  Govern- 
ment are  working  to  close  the  gap  and 
put  consumers  on  a  more  even  footing 
with  producers  and  sellers. 

This  responsibility  falls  to  the  Con- 


(jress  even  more  so  now  than  before  be- 
cause we  have  in  the  White  House  an 
administration  that,  despite  its  righteous 
rhetoric,  has  shown  little  interest  in  the 
consumer's  welfare. 

One  man  who  has  led  the  way  In  the 
Congress  fighting  for  the  consumer  long 
before  it  became  fashionable  even  to 
speak  sympathetically  of  "consumer- 
ism," is  Representative  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

He  recently  put  some  of  his  philosophy 
down  on  paper  for  the  Economic  and 
Business  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
Temple  University  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

I  would  like  to  insert  his  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  Economic  and  Business  Bulletin, 
Temple  tJnlverslty,  Winter  10701 
PBODncEB  Vbbsits  Conbttmib:   The  Unequai. 
Battu;:     How     (joveenment    Can     Help 
Solve     the     Ptjkchaser's     Problems     in 
XHX  Makketplace 

(By  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal) 
"Consumeriam"  Is  not  the  threat  to  free 
enterprise  that  some  businessmen  see.  Nor 
Is  it  an  attempt  to  catch  all  consumer  Issues 
in  one  bundle.  Rather,  "consumerism,"  at 
least  in  Washington,  tries  to  attack  the  In- 
effective, costly,  and  awkward  manner  In 
which  consumers  are  represented  In  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  consumer's  need  for  help  comes  In  the 
midst  of  a  productive  economy  which  Is  far 
better  developed  in  Its  producer  institutions 
and  relations  than  In  any  comparable  ef- 
forts by  its  consumers  either  to  organize 
themselves,  or  otherwise  attain  some  balance 
in  their  dealings  with  producers. 

The  consumer  Is  In  serious  need  of  help. 
The  American  free  enterprise  system,  with  Its 
give  and  take  in  the  marketplace,  is  basically 
healthy.  But  in  the  drug  store  aisle,  on  the 
auto  ^owroom  floor,  and  across  from  the 
cash  register  everywhere,  the  consumer  must 
face  Madison  Avenue,  the  whirling  computer, 
and  the  motivational  research  psychologist. 
He  must  face  the  giant  corporate  structure 
with  its  single-minded  concern  for  profit  and 
its  capacity  to  spawn  powerful  lobbies  In 
Washington  and  state  capitols.  The  consumer 
must  face  not  simply  outright  fraud  and 
deception  but  sharp  practices  boned  to  In- 
credible subtlety.  Standing  alone,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  cannot  deal  with  this  power 
in  the  marketplace. 

questions  of  justice 

The  result  of  this  mismatch  Is  that  un- 
til quite  recently,  such  major  private-sec- 
tor consumer  Injustices  as  hidden  credit 
costs,  unsafe  automobiles  and  hazardous 
household  products,  unsanitary  meats  and 
poultry,  dangerous  or  non-efflcaclous  drugs, 
and  deceptive  packaging  and  labeling,  re- 
ceived superficial  attention. 

StUl  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  years  ahead 
are  abuses  in  the  Insurance  field,  sharp  prac- 
tices In  the  automobile  and  TV  repair  In- 
dustries, warranty  problems,  deceptive  and 
noninformatlve  advertising,  home  repair 
frauds,  costly  games  of  chance,  trading 
stamps,  sweepstakes,  household  moving  prob- 
lems, Inadequate  and  confusing  food  grades, 
and  discrimination  against  low-Income  con- 
sumers. 

What  has  government's  response  been  to 
these  problems?  Briefly,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  tried,  but  with  fragmentary  and 
inadeqiuite  attempts,  to  cope  with  "consum- 
eriam." 

Some  state  governments  have  also  strug- 
gled to  face  these  essentially  national  eco- 


nomic Issues,  but  with  less  vigor  than  Wash- 
ington,  and   with  much   less  success. 

Local  government,  with  Isolated  excep- 
tions, has  done  Uttle. 

In  Washington,  we  have  Just  witnessed 
another  Administration's  attempt  to  address 
Itself  to  consumer  problems.  After  an  un- 
certain start,  the  post  of  Presidential  advisor 
on  consumer  aSalrs  was  continued  under  a 
knowledgeable  and  earnest  women  with  some 
good  experience  as  head  of  a  state  consumer 
protection  oCQce. 

But  the  unceitalnty  of  this  staff  position 
and  the  hesitation  with  which  It  was  filled 
were  not  good  omens.  Nor  Is  It  good  govern- 
ment to  have  consumer  protection,  as  a  high- 
level  executive  branch  concern,  face  each 
new  year  or  even  each  new  Administration 
with  questions  like  "Do  we  need  such  a  Job?" 
"Can  we  find  someone  to  fill  It?"  or  "Don't  we 
need  a  presidential  assistant  for  X  even 
more?" 

Yet  this  Is  the  prospect  unless  it  is 
acknowledged  that  consumer  protection  de- 
serves Cabinet-level  authority  and  perman- 
ence if  the  public  Is  to  take  seriously  these 
concerns  of  economic  Justice,  safety,  said 
welfare  which  are  called  the  consumer  Inter- 
ests. 

If  there  were  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  the  consiimer's  mter- 
est  would  not  be  subject  to  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  any  President. 

THE    example     of    EITBOPE 

To  those  who  see  this  as  a  radical  pro- 
posal, this  writer  would  like  to  pomt  out 
that  a  number  of  Western  European  nations 
already  have  Cabinet-level  departments  to 
represent  and  protect  consumers.  We  are 
now  far  behind  these  countries. 

There  are  many  who  would  have  us  beUeve 
that  the  spate  of  new  consumer  laws  has 
elevated  consiuners  to  a  dominant  position 
In  the  marketplace;  that  the  weight  of  gov- 
ernmental acUon  has  shifted  from  the  pro- 
ducer side  to  the  consumer  aide.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

While  oux  government  is  presently  more 
aware  of  and  even  more  responsive  to  con- 
sumer needs  than  in  the  past,  producer 
groups  still  exercise  a  disproportionate  In- 
fluence over  economic  policy.  This  Is  true  in 
the  governmental  body  that  makes  the  laws; 
It  Is  true  In  the  body  that  administers  the 
laws. 

In  proposing  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  over  the  past  seven  years,  the  writer's 
thesis  has  been  that,  to  change  policy,  one 
must  change  organization.  Roger  Hllsman.  In 
his  book  To  Move  a  Nation  cites  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  principle  the  dlfBcultles  experi- 
enced by  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  trying  to 
establish  conservation  of  natural  resources 
as  national  policy  In  place  of  the  older 
"homesteadlng"  policy. 

Hllsman's  description  Is  highly  relevant: 
"...  the  old  organizational  arrangements 
provided  easy  channels  for  lumbering  and 
other  exploitative  Interests  to  express  their 
preferences  and  almost  none  for  'conserva- 
tionist' Interests  to  express  theirs.  There 
were  almost  no  mechanisms  for  gathering  the 
kind  of  Information  that  would  permit  gov- 
ernmental decisions  to  conserve  rather  than 
exploit.  The  result  was  that  President  Roose- 
velt could  not  really  change  .  .  .  policy  .  .  . 
until  he  changed  the  organization  dealing 
with  the  problem." 

DECEPTIVE   laws 

In  this  vfrlter's  view,  the  consumer  of 
the  1960s  is  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  conservationist  of  1900.  The  present  or- 
ganizational arrangements  at  the  federal 
level — with  Cabinet  representation  for  b\isl- 
ness.  Industry,  and  agricultvire — provide 
easy  channels  for  producer  Interests  to  ex- 


press their  preferences  but  almost  none  for 
consumer  Interests  to  express  theirs. 

The  worth  of  any  law  Is  foiuid,  ultimately, 
not  by  measuring  how  It  has  been  designed, 
but  by  measuring  how  It  Is  being  executed. 
The  mere  enactment  of  consumer  laws,  with- 
out effective  consideration  of  how  these 
laws  are  to  be  administered,  and  by  whom, 
is  deceptive. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
steadily  Increasing  body  of  consumer  laws 
to  be  administered  by  the  federal  government 
is  now  beyond  the  efficient  reach  of  any 
haphazard  combination  of  agency  append- 
ages. This  was  true  of  housing  problems 
in  1965  when  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  was  established;  it 
was  true  of  transportation  problems  In  1966 
when  the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
created;  It  is  true  today  of  consumer  prob- 
lems. 

Fundamental  economic  problems  face  gov- 
ernment today  In  the  questions  of  how  con- 
sumers really  are  represented  In  existing 
agencies,  whether  consumer  activities  In  one 
agency  boar  any  relationship  to  those  in  an- 
other agency,  whether  there  are  adequate  co- 
ordination and  overview  of  consumer-related 
programs,  and  whether  there  should  be  more 
central  control. 

DIVISION  IN  THE  government 

At  present,  the  American  consumer's  voice 
Is  faintly  heard  through  some  33  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  carrying  on  approxi- 
mately 260  consumer  activities.  Consider 
that 

. .  .  Responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  Act  Is  vested  In  nine  separate 
agencies; 

.  .  .  Administration  of  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  is  divided  among  three 
agencies — the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce; 

...  No  fewer  than  five  federal  agencies  are 
responsible  for  consumer  protection  of  the 
poor; 

.  .  .  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1967  Is 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
FTC,  and  the  FDA; 

. .  .  ReeponsibUlty  for  the  wholesomeness  of 
fish  and  fishery  products  falls  both  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  In- 
terior Depiulment's  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries; 

.  .  .  Programs  to  control  air  and  water  pol- 
lution can  be  found  In  half  a  dozen  agencies. 

These  laws,  individually  good,  have  pro- 
liferated beyond  the  abUlty  of  present  gov- 
ernment to  handle. 

Despite  the  large  niunber  of  federal  agen- 
cies that  purportedly  represent  the  consumer. 
It  Is  still  a  fact  that: 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  to  which 
consumers  can  direct  complaints; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  devoted 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  low-lnoome  con- 
svuner; 

There  is  no  single  federal  agency  which 
gathers  and  disseminates  to  the  public  the 
considerable  product  and  economic  infor- 
mation that  Is  available  at  the  federal  level; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  which 
represents  the  consumer  Interest  before  fed- 
eral courts,  departments,  and  regulatory 
agencies  on  matters  of  great  moment  to  the 
consumer; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  In  which 
the   consumer   education   function   resides; 

And  certainly,  there  Is  no  single  federal 
agency  which  can  boast  that  It  has  consUt- 
ently  anticipated  consumer  problems  Instead 
of  reacting  to  them  on  a  crisis  basis. 

JUDGING    THE    RECORD 

What  Is  the  consumer  record  of  our  fed- 
eral government? 
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.  .  .  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  per  ronnance 
of  our  regulatory  agencies  In  advancing  the 
consiimer  interest  In  America? 

.  .  .  Has  the  Federal  Trade  Cofnmlsslon 
been  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  Consumer 
cause? 

.  .  .  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
mlsslon  effectively  represented  the  consum- 
ers' Interest  In  matters  relating  to  loxisehold 
moving  problems  and  railroad  wssenger 
service? 

.  .  .  Has  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  been  an  effective  advjocate  for 
the  public  In  policing  the  airwave^ 

.  .  .  Has    the    Department    of 
moved  with  dispatch  In  approving 
blllty  standards  for  clothing  or  In 
terlng  Its  portion  of  the  Pair  Packai^ng  Act? 

.  .  .  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  ad  Ivltles  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  PDA  in 
protecting  the  consumer  against  unwhole- 
some fish  and  fish  products? 

.  .  .  Has  the  Department  of  A(Tlculture 
striven  to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  far- 
reaching  consumer  food  grading  program,  as 
Congress  directed  it  to  do? 

...  Is  the  welfare  of  consumen  a  prime 
consideration  of  the  Interior  Department 
when  Its  Oil  Import  Administration  estab- 
lishes quotas  for  cheap  foreign  jetroleum 
products? 

...  Do  the  efforts  of  the  Depaitment  of 
Transportation's  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  In  the  field  of  auto  safety  r  latch  the 
grim  reality  of  52.000  deaths  last  y«  ir  on  our 
highways? 

...  Is  It  In  the  long-range  best  Interests 
of  consumers  that  solutions  to  man  y  of  their 
most  Important  problems  are  entrusted  to 
temporary  commissions  like  the  Po<>d  Marlcet 
and  Product  Safety  Commission,  v«hose  rec- 
ommendations are  largely  Ignored  l  ecause  of 
the  absence  of  an  Institutional  fitimework 
for  continuing  action? 

.  .  .  Have  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Bureau  of  !  Standards 
and  other  federal  product-testing  agencies, 
moved  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  1  heir  tests 
by  releasing  valuable  product  InJormatlon 
to  consiuners? 

WHO     IS     REPRESENTED? 

Moreover,  how  can  the  consume :  interest 
be  protected  In  agencies  with  completing  and 
diverse  interests  to  protect? 

Can  the  Milts.  Marketing  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agrlciilture 
represent,  at  the  same  time,  the 
consumers  to  get  the  most  for  th^lr  money 
and  the  desire  of  dairy  fanners  t>  get  tbe 
most  for  their  product?  Can  the  Department 
of  Commerce  successfully  administer  its  part 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
yet  serve  the  Interests  of  Its  real 
ency,  the  business  community?  Caji  the  Im- 
portant consumer  responsibilities  relating  to 
food  and  drug  labeling  required  by  jthe  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  receive  adejquate  at- 
tention In  a  department  whose  secretary  Is 
burdened  by  problems  of  educatloi^  and  wel- 
fare? 

This  writer's  conclusion  is  thaU  without 
full,  vigorous,  and  coordinated  enforcement, 
many  consumer  protection  laws  bepefit  only 
the  printers  and  bookbinders  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  Wholesome  Meal  Act  was 
passed  two  years  ago  but  there  are  still  sixty 
persons  infected  with  trichinosis  la  a  small 
Missouri  town.  The  same  confusing  labels 
still  remain  on  supermarket  shelv^  because 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  ^ct  Is  not 
being  properly  enforced.  And  dangerous 
fabrics  are  still  sold  to  unsuspecting  con 
sumers.  some  of  whom  suffer  needl(  issly  from 
bums,  because  agreement  cannot  te  reached 
on  how  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  JBhould  be 
Inforced. 
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A   NEW   CONSUMER   DEPARTMENT 

What  vital  functions  would  such  a  central 
agency  perform  that  are  not  now  performed 
by  the  33  departments  and  agencies  exer- 
cising consumer  protection  responsibilities? 

1.  A  central  clearing  house  for  consumer 
complaints  would  be  established  where  now 
there  Is  none. 

2.  A  central  repository  for  consumer  Infor- 
mation would  organize,  release,  and  in  some 
cases  disseminate  on  a  regular  basis  useful 
data  on  products  and  services  in  non-tech- 
nical language.  Many  agencies  of  government 
that  test  consumer  products  refuse  to  release 
test  results  and  other  valuable  consumer 
data.  While  many  federal  agencies  readily 
make  their  test  results  and  scientific  studies 
available  to  private  industry  sources,  the 
public  which  pays  for  those  tests  Is  denied 
access  to  their  results. 

3.  For  the  first  time,  the  consumer's  view- 
point would  be  vigorously  represented  before 
federal  courts  and  regxilatory  agencies  In 
matters  or  proceedings  substantially  affect- 
ing the  Interest  of  consumers. 

4.  For  the  first  time,  consumers  would  be 
effectively  represented  before  other  federal 
departments  and  agencies  when  substantial 
consumer  interests  are  Involved. 

Until  such  time  as  there  is  a  statutorily 
created  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  our  consumer  programs  will 
continue  to  be  mismanaged  and  wUl  fall  to 
serve  the  purposes  that  Congress  Intended. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  the  American  con- 
sumer to  provide  the  vehicle  which  will  as- 
sure equity  and  Justice  In  the  marketplace. 


TRI-PART  ADDICTION  TREATMENT 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
I)Oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey) 
and  I  are  introducing  three  bills  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  three  categories  of 
drug  addicts  who  are  easily  identifiable 
and  yet  now  are  receiving  very  little  at- 
tention or  treatment.  These  groups  are: 

First,  addicts  on  welfare. 

Second,  addicts  in  prison  and  on  pa- 
role. 

Third,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  confirmed  drug  addicts  and 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the  military 
service. 

The  measure  affecting  addicts  on  wel- 
fare is  one  that  we  have  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  inclusion  in  the  family  assist- 
ance program. 

Drug  addiction  is  presently  taking  a 
tremendous  toll  in  our  coimtry — both  In 
human  resources  and  in  dollars.  It  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  and  is  stUl 
growing.  There  are  an  estimated  200,000 
narcotic  addicts  in  the  country — and  in 
New  York  City  alone  the  estimate  ranges 
from  75,000  to  125,000  heroin  addicts.  It 
is  time  that  both  the  country  and  gov- 
ernment approach  the  problem  with  the 
same  respect  and  thoroughness  as  we  do 
any  contagious  disease.  It  is  urgent  that 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
cities  make  the  necessary  commitment 
to  reach  and  treat  today's  addicts.  The 
important  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of 
addicts  are  easily  identifiable — and  yet 


as  serious  as  this  problem  is  we  still  f&j] 
to  provide  adequate  supervision  and 
medical  and  psychological  treatment  for 
them. 

For  Instance,  the  military  currently  la 
returning  to  the  community  persons  they 
have  found  to  be  confirmed  opiate  userg 
Navy  Secretary  John  H.  Chafee  hag 
stated  that  drug  abuse  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  is  out  of  control.  He  esti- 
mates that  at  least  11,700  men  were 
directly  implicated  with  narcotics  In  the 
Navy  and  Marines  in  1970.  The  Navy 
discharged  5,000  men  and  the  Marines 
released  1,700. 

There  are  an  estimated  15,000  persons 
on  welfare  in  New  York  City  because  of 
their  drug  disability,  and  yet  not  all  are 
receiving  treatment  because  of  a  lack  of 
facilities.  Instead  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary treatment  resources  for  the  addicts 
the  society  is  supporting  their  habits.  In 
New  York  City  the  police  department  es- 
timates that  one  half  of  the  city's  street 
crime  Is  related  to  drug  abuse.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  this  means  in  dollars  is 
found  in  my  own  congressional  district. 
A  hotel  In  Greenwich  Village  houses  some 
750  former  convicts,  many  of  whom  are 
now  on  welfare ;  it  is  estimated  tliat  ap- 
proximately 400  of  these  people  are  drug 
addicts  whose  habits  cost  an  average  of 
$50  a  day  per  individual.  This  means  that 
$7  million  a  year  must  be  raised  by  the 
drug  addicts  in  this  single  hotel,  and  be- 
cause stolen  goods  are  fenced  at  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  their  value, 
this  necessitates  some  $35  million  worth 
of  goods  being  stolen  annually. 

I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  what 
each  of  the  bills  would  do. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICTS    ON    WELFARE 

The  first  is  the  proposal  that  we  have 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  inclusion  in  the  family  assist- 
ance plan.  The  bill  requires  that  for  any 
narcotic  addicted  person  to  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance,  that  person  would  have  to 
imdergo  treatment.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  required 
to  take  what  steps  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  operation 
of  additional  institutions  that  are  needed 
so  that  all  drug  addicts  on  welfare  can  be 
treated.  The  bill  provides  that  persons  re- 
ceiving welfare  benefits  and  undergoing 
treatment  be  monitored  by  periodic  test- 
ing so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  are  not  re- 
verting back  to  their  drug  use.  Essential- 
ly, what  we  are  doing  here  Is  providing 
persons  who  are  on  welfare  because  of 
their  drug  disability,  the  necessary  treat- 
ment so  they  can  again  become  self-sup- 
porting. Drug  addiction  is  a  physical  dis- 
ability—and it  is  absurd  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  subsistence  with- 
out providing  a  means  so  that  the  welfare 
recipient  has  an  opportunity  to  again  be- 
come self-supporting. 

ADDICTS    IN    PRISON 

The  second  bill  would  require  States, 
in  developing  their  plans  for  assistance 
under  the  law-enforcement  assistance 
program  to  make  provisions  for  the 
treatment  of  drug  addicts  In  prisons  and 


to  provide  continuing  ^eato.«it  when  ^^-J^^^IS^^  ^^^^ki^^.  ^^*  ,S1SS 

the  prisoner  is  paroled.  The  States  WOUIQ  oghams,  therefore,  are  offered  for  academic 

have  to  demonstrate  that  treatment  pro-  cr«lit.  and  constructed  m  such  a  way  as 

illms  are  being  provided  where  neces-  to  assure  not  only  that  students  are  given  a 

f^rTln  order  to  get  approval  for  their  gumpse  of  the  "real  world,"  but  in  a  manner 

»ry      ,  °  e  which  assures  that  the  clinical  experience  is 

State  plans.  academlcaUy  and  professlonaUy  viable. 

ADDICTS    IN    THE    MTLTrART  """*  '  „  ..^^ 
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The  third  bill  Is  designed  to  stop  the  '^■"^ 


flow  of  drug  addicts  currently  being 
Hiacharged  from  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
would  require  that  each  member  of  the 
Annfid  Forces  be  examined  in  a  military 
medical  facility  at  a  Ume  near  his  sched- 


Tho  cUnlc  began  operations  In  August. 
1970  pursuant  to  a  two-year  grant  from  the 
CouncU  on  Legal  Education  for  Professional 
ResponslbUlty,  Inc.  (CLEPR) .  The  aim  of  the 
program  was  to  expose  third-year  law  stu- 
dents to  the  practice  of  criminal  law.  UnlUte 


medical  facility  at  a  umc  ncui  m^  o^^*».^  jj^uts  to  the  practice  oi  cruuiii«a  /""•  7"*~- 

YiXfA  release  from   active  duty  for  the  programs  in  a  number  of  school"'  *^  °^ 

SSxS  of  determining  whether  or  not  ^designed  to  I'^volve  students  m  mrect 

purpose  ui  "Y    -  jji.,^  T* ««  ia  Hfl*Ar_  -..».-=«r,tatinn  nf  indleent  defendants,  rather 


hTls  a  narcotic  addict.  If  a  man  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  narcotic  addict,  he  would 
not  be  released  from  active  duty  and 
instead  Immediately  placed  In  either  an 
Armed  Forces  hospital  for  treatment  or 
in  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  treatment 
In  a  PubUc  Health  Service  hospital.  The 
serviceman  would  be  required  to  under- 
go treatment  so  long  as  required  and 
would  be  discharged  only  when  certified 
to  no  longer  be  a  drug  addict.  Provision 
Is  made  for  persons  able  to  undergo 
private  treatment,  so  long  as  the  treat- 
ment program  has  been  approved  and  he 
reports  for  periodic  examination  at  an 
Armed  Forces  medical  facility. 


representation  of  Indigent  defendants,  rather 
than  as  assistants  to  practicing  attorneys. 
This  had  been  made  possible  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  student  practice  law  by  the  state 
Legislature,  which  was  foUowed  by  Imple- 
me^lng  rules  promulgated  by  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  First  Judicial  Department. 

According  to  these  rules,  tWrd-ywr  stu- 
dents  are  permitted  to  represent  Indigent 
defendants  under  the  following  conditions. 
First,  they  must  work  under  the  aegis  of  a 


The  students  were  responsible  for  all  field 
investigations  (observing,  visiting  and  pho- 
tographing or  diagramming  the  scene,  finding 
wltneases,  interviewing  complainants  and 
poUce  officers,  etc.)  and  for  the  preparation 
of  any  motion  papers  required  In  their  cases. 
Court  appearances  were  handled  by  Mr.  Eo- 
sengart  at  first,  until  the  students  became 
acquainted  with  the  process.  Ultimately,  all 
court  appearances — preliminary  hearings, 
motions  and  trials — were  handled  by  the 
students  themselves,  as  were  the  aU-lmpor- 
tant  plea  negotiations  vrtth  the  prosecution, 
with  Mr.  Rosengart  present  to  give  advice 
when  necessary. 

THE  PROGRAM  IN   ACTION 

By  November,  the  students  had  gotten 
fairly  comfortable  In  the  courts.  Each  of 
them  was  reeponslble  for  four  or  five  cases  at 
any  one  tlmc^ — the  number  kept  low  Inten- 
tionally to  assure  the  concentrated  attention 
necessary  to  a  thorough  training  experience. 
The  students,  by  then,  had  learned  their  way 
around  the  courts  physically,  and  had  made 
substantial  strides  towards  gaining  the  prac- 
tical sophistication  which  one  must  possess 
to  operate  successfully  there.  They  learned 
that  the  prepared  and  persistent  attorney 


First,  they  must  work  "^^^^^^^^^^h     can  often  obSn  good  dispositions  where  a 
recognized  ^  legal    aid    "^^^tlo^-  J'^^^       ^^    ^^^^1    approach    might   result   in   a 


^^pl^vidr^ve^t;  hot^  or  orientation 
and  tmlnlng  prior  to  the  students  court 
appearances;  second,  the  students  must  re- 
ceive the  consent  of  the  defendant  to  be 
represented  by  a  student;  third,  they  mtwt 
be  supervised  at  every  court  aPP«;f*'^<^«„^J 
Tmember  of  the  Bar;  and  fourth,  they  must 
practice  in  nonfelony  cases  only. 

In  compUance  with  these  rules,  and  with 


more  casual  approach  might  result  in  a 
cUent  being  host,  in  effect.  In  the  flood  of 
cases  entering  the  co\u^. 

In  one  such  case,  a  student  was  able 
through  repeated  efforts  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  prosecutor  and  the  Judge,  to  obtain  an 
Informal  "hearing"  at  which  she  presented 
facts  which  convinced  the  Judge  that  the 
charges  against  her  cUent  were  unjustified. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  CLINIC  AT  NYU 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
■entitled  "A  Report  on  Criminal  Law 
Clinic  for  NYU  Students."  authored  by 
Prof.  Harry  I.  Subin. 

It  superbly  describes  an  experimental 
program  in  clinical  education  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Law.  I  take 
special  pleasure  In  noting  this  article  be- 
cause I  am  an  alumnus  of  that  school. 

Article  follows : 
A  Report  on  Criminal  Law  Clinic  for  NYU 
Students 
(By  Harry  I.  Subln) 
introductton 
This  article   wUl  attempt  to  describe  the 
operations  of  the  Crimlnsd  Law   Clinic   at 
Hew  York  University   School   of  Law.  The 
dinlc  is  one  of  a  number  of  experimental  pro- 
grams in   clinical  education  at  the  school, 
where,  for  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been 
attempting  to  determine  whether  augmenta- 
tion of  the  traditional  curriculum  with  pro- 
grams involving  supervised  field  work  Is  both 
JUBtifled  and  feasible. 

The  guidelines  for  these  efforts  were  set  by 
the  faculty  in  April,  1969,  when  it  adopted  the 
Report  on  Clinical  Education  of  the  BChool's 
curriculum  committee.  The  report  stressed 
the  need  for  experimentation  in  the  clinical 
area,  particularly  with  an  eye  toward  enliven- 
ing and  making  more  relevant  the  third  year 
in  law  school,  during  which  time  many  stu- 
dents are  extremely  anxious  to  apply  the  legal 
BkUls  they  have  acquired  in  the  first  two 
years. 

The  report  concluded  that  clinical  pro- 
grams should  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
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cUnlc  entered  Into  an  agreement  vrtth  Mo- 
blllzaUon  for  Youth  (MFY),  pursuant  to 
which  an  MYF  attorney,  OUver  Rosengart. 
with  a  number  of  years  of  experience  In  the 
Manhattan  Criminal  Court,  would  become 
the  clinic's  supervising  attorney,  with  the 
CLEPR  grant  paying  his  salary.  The  stu- 
dents fifteen  In  number,  would  receive  their 
orientation  from  MFY,  and  would  be  as- 
sumed to  nonfelony  criminal  caaes  whl(^ 
were  received  by  the  MFY  office.  For  their 
work  in  the  program,  the  students  were  to 
receive  seven  hotirs  of  academic  credit  m 
each  of  their  last  two  semesters,  in  return 
for  whlcii  they  wovUd  be  required  to  devote 
at  least  twenty  hours  per  week  to  the  clinic, 
in  field  work  and  related  seminars. 

nOTIAL    stages    of    the     PROGRAM 

At  the  outset,  it  was  clear  that  the  stu- 
dents would  require  an  intensive  period  ol 
orientation.  Like  most  law  students,  and 
Indeed  like  most  lawyers,  they  were  largely 
unfamiliar  vrtth  the  processes  of  the  criminal 
courts,  and  with  the  many  Invisible  not  to 
say  wondrous  ways  of  the  crlmmal  Justice 
system.  Preconceived  notions  about  what 
happened  at  various  stages  of  the  process, 
gleaned  from  casebooks,  had  to  be  dlspeUed. 
Well-learned  principles  of  criminal  proce- 
diire,  gleaned  from  appellate  court  decisions, 
had  to  be  put  In  perspective.  And,  perhaps 
most  important,  the  students  simply  had  to 
be  familiarized  with  the  often  baffling  maze 
of  court  parts,  papers,  clerks,  and  offices  into 
which  their  cases  would  flow.  There  was,  to 
say  the  least,  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  among 
the  students  at  the  outset. 

After  the  orientation  period,  the  students 
began  doing  intake  work  at  the  MFY  office. 
At  first  they  were  closely  supervised  to  assure 
that  they  would  learn  how  to  handle  the  vital 
initial  contact  between  attorney  and  client. 
The  results  of  these  interviews  were  recorded 
on  interview  forms,  and  served  as  a  basis  for 
seminar  discussion  of  interviewing  tech- 
niques, and  for  planning  strategy  for  the 
next  stages  of  the  case. 


have  been  In  the  system  for  weeks  or  longer, 
was  dismissed  on  arraignment.  This  experi- 
ence was  repeated  many  times,  and  often 
resulted  In  dismissals,  lower  bail,  or  substan- 
tial reduction  in  charges. 

The  students  were  also  active  at  the  dis- 
positional stage,  again  learning  that  in  many 
cases  whUe  proof  of  guilt  might  be  over- 
whelming, there  was  stUl  much  that  a  de- 
fense attorney  could  be  to  move  the  co\irt 
toward  adopting  a  positive  course  at  sen- 
tencing. This  is  particularly  true  in  drug  or 
drug-related  cases,  in  which  many  if  not 
most  of  the  Judges  vrtll  Impose  a  nonJaU 
sentence  (probation  or  conditional  discharge) 
if  the  defendant  is  doing  something  about 
his  drug  problem. 

The  students  have  been  instrumental  In 
getting  about  a  dozen  addicts  Into  cither 
residential  treatment  programs  or  methadone 
programs.  Most  often  the  students  have 
brought  this  about  by  getting  personally 
Involved  with  their  clients  and  then  persuad- 
ing, cajoling  and  even  physically  bringing 
them  to  the  drug  program.  In  one  such  case, 
the  student  attorney,  prior  to  sentencing 
in  a  drug  possession  case,  was  able  to  place 
his  client  in  a  methadone  program,  make 
living  arrangements  for  him,  and  enroll  him 
In  a  Job-training  program.  Despite  a  rather 
lengthy  prior  record,  the  defendant  was  not 
imprisoned.  In  the  months  which  have  fol- 
lowed, the  student  has  remained  In  close 
touch  with  his  client,  who  continues  to  work 
at  his  new  trade  and  stay  free  of  drugs. 

As  for  formal  lltlgatlve  experience,  each 
of  the  students  has  handled  at  least  one 
preliminary  hearing  argument  on  motion 
or  trial,  and  In  most  cases  has  been  success- 
ful. There  has  not.  It  should  be  noted,  been 
as  much  formal  courtroom  work  as  we  wotild 
have  liked  for  educational  purposes,  mainly 
because  there  Is  very  little  such  work  In  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

Because  of  the  enormoxis  volume  of  busi- 
ness handled  in  the  courts,  there  is  strong 
pressure  for  out-of-coiu^  settlement,  usuaUy 
through  negotiation  between  counsel.  On  a 
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number  of  occasions,  the  students  came  to 
court  fully  prepared  and  eager  for  trl£»,  only 
to  be  offered  an  Irresistible  "deal"  l^y  the 
prosecution,  or  to  see  their  caaes  dlstnlssed 
on  motion  of  the  prosecutor,  after  preisenta- 
tlon  of  the  defense  case  to  him  befor^  trial. 
In  part  to  compensate  for  the  frustrateja  urge 
of  the  students  to  engage  In  formal  ad^rocacy 
In  these  cases,  and  In  port  to  provldi  more 
skills  training  In  litigation,  we  devoted  a 
number  of  hours  In  our  seminars  to  stimula- 
tion of  the  lltlgatlve  experience. 

THE    ACADEMIC   PERSPECTIVE 

As  noted,  the  seminar  component  jof  the 
program  was  considered  highly  important. 
Not  only  was  It  the  mechanism  tarough 
which  we  provided  the  Initial  orientation, 
and  a  forum  for  discussions  of  tactics  and 
strategy  In  pending  cases,  but  It  also  eerved 
as  the  place  for  discussion  of  the  broader 
legal,  social  and  ethical  problems  Involved 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 
One  cannot,  I  feel,  understand  the  criminal 
process  without  coming  to  grips  wloh  the 
enormous  gap  between  its  theory  and  present 
practices. 

The  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  all  criminal 
cases  are  resolved  without  trial:  that  a  large 
percentage  of  defendants  are  detained  prior 
to  trial  because  of  their  poverty;  thit  our 
Jails  and  prisons  do  more  harm  than  good; 
and  that  one's  ability  to  maneuver — to|delay, 
to  "shop"  for  the  right  Judge,  and  t6  bar- 
gain— are  often  of  more  practical  Importance 
than  one's  skills  as  an  advocate,  are  sinjects 
as  worthy  of  contemplation  as  are  aostract 
notions  such  as  the  "presumption  of  inno- 
cence," and  "mens  rea." 

The  fact  that  prominent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  dealing,  for  example,  with  seirches 
and  seizures.  Interrogations,  and  emectlve 
assistance  of  counsel  are  not  so  much  'jgood" 
or  "bad"  In  practice,  but  largely  irrevjelant. 
Is  one  with  which  every  student  of  the  jcrlm- 
Inal  law  must  grapple.  Far  from  being  i|ierely 
a  "how  to  do  it"  experience,  therefor  s,  the 
clinical  program  can  serve  to  effectively 
broaden  the  education  of  the  student 
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The  first  year  of  the  program  is  now 
completed.  My  sense  Is  that  it  has 
valuable  learning  experience  for  the  students 
although  I  concede  that  there  are  no 
ways  to  measure  this.  Their  enthusla^ 
mained  extremely  high  throughout,  an<> 
devoted   long   hours   to   their   cases 
the  lives  of  the  clients  whom  they 
They  obtained  less  formal  Utigatlve 
ence  than  I  would  have  Liked,  but  hopJBfully 
they  learned  some  of  the  basics  of 
litigation.  They  certainly  obtained  a 
tlve   In   this  Important   field  of  law 
could  not  have  been  obtalne<l  In  the 
room. 

And.   contrary  to   what  some   fearet 
from  being  tximed  away  from  the  cr^nlnal 
law  as  a  result  of  seeing  It  in  action 
all  of  them  are  moving,  or  trying  to 
further  Into  the  field  upon  graduation 

The  second  year  of  the  program 
September.  We  shall  double  the  numl^er 
students  Involved,  and  add  two  more 
visors,  the  cost  to  be  shared  by  CLEP^ 
the  School  of  Law.  We  hope  to  be 
demonstrate  to  the  school  that  the  clinical 
experience  is  worthy  of  perpetuation  Ip  the 
ourrlculvmi,    and    to    the    legal    com. 
that  the  student  practitioner  Is  a  valjuable 
resource  in  the  criminal  Justice  field. 
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CONGRESS  MUST  BAR  THE  CIA 
PROM  RUNNING  GUERRILLA 
WARS 


(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 


minute,   to  revise   and   extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  amending 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
specify  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  confined  to  the  gathering, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence and  does  not  include  the  organiza- 
tion, supervision,  or  conduct  of  any  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operation  abroad. 

This  bill  would  close  a  loophole  in  the 
National  Security  Act  which  permits  the 
CIA  to  undertake  "such  other  functions 
and  duties  related  to  intelligence  affect- 
ing the  national  security"  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  National  Security  Council. 

It  Is  this  provision  which  apparently 
is  the  justification  for  the  presence  of 
the  CIA  in  Laos — not  to  gather  intelli- 
gence but  to  train,  finance,  and  lead 
tribal  guerrillas  and  even  the  Royal  Lao- 
tian Army  as  a  covert  adjunct  to  U.S. 
combat  operations  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  CIA  has 
more  than  300  men  in  Laos,  supplying 
and  training  Government  guerrillas  and 
leading  commando  and  reconnaissance 
teams.  In  addition,  the  CIA  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  planning  of  the  massive  air 
bombardment  of  Laos,  which  has  made 
a  wasteland  of  this  tiny  nation  and 
turned  its  people  into  refugees  in  their 
own  land. 

By  its  use  of  the  CIA  in  this  manner, 
our  Government  has  developed  a  new  and 
cjTiical  formula  for  running  a  war,  out 
of  sight  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  fear  that  unless  legislation 
such  as  the  bill  I  offer  today  is  enacted, 
we  will  find  the  CIA  running  military 
operations  in  Indochina  long  after  other 
American  combat  forces  have  been 
brought  home. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  8371 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  specify  certain  activities  in  which 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  may  not 
engage 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTCsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 102(d)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  403(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
flush  sentence : 

"Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Agency  to  engage,  in  any 
manner  or  to  any  extent.  In  the  organiza- 
tion, supervision,  or  conduct  of  any  military 
or  paramilitary  operation  of  any  kind  (In- 
cluding any  operation  of  the  kind  common- 
ly known  as  a  'guerrilla  warfare'  operation) 
which  will  be  executed  by  forces  primarily 
composed  of  (1)  mercenaries,  (11)  regular  or 
Irregular  personnel  of  any  armed  force  of  any 
foreign  nation  or  area,  or  (ill)  personnel 
other  than  those  listed  in  (i)  and  (11)  who 
are  iinder  arms  and  are  indigenous  to  any 
foreign  country  or  area." 
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A  BILL  TO  RESTRICT  THE  SALE  OP 
"SATURDAY       NIGHT       SPECIAL" 

HANDGUNS 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  an  amendment  to  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  the  domestic  "Satur- 
day night  special,"  the  gun  that  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  imported  "Satur- 
day night  special,"  which  Congress  out- 
lawed from  importation  into  the  Unlt«l 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Saturday  night  specials  are  inexpen- 
sive, poorly  made  handguns  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  terrorize  prospective  rob- 
bery victims. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  of  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  testified  before  the  Con- 
gress just  a  few  days  before  the  disas- 
trous Detroit  riot  and  described  the  mas- 
sive flow  of  these  weapons  from  Toledo 
into  the  city  of  Detroit.  He  said  that  many 
minor  hoodlums  in  Detroit  who  wanted 
to  commit  armed  robbery  would  pur- 
chase one  of  these  pistols  immediately 
prior  to  the  crime.  And  because  most 
armed  robberies  take  place  on  Saturday 
night,  Miciiigan  authorities  dubbed  them 
"Saturday  night  specials." 

Since  then,  congressional  investiga- 
tors have  found  this  situation  was  not 
unique  to  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  term 
"Saturday  night  special"  had  spread  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
weapon  most  used  not  only  in  the  crime 
of  robbery  but  in  the  crime  of  murder 
and  assault  as  well. 

The  involvement  of  this  handgun  in 
crime  is  disproportionate  to  its  number 
in  comparison  with  long  guns,  in  the 
commission  of  homicide,  aggravated  as- 
sault, and  armed  robbery. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  15,000  homicides 
in  1969  were  committed  with  handguns. 

Virtually  every  one  of  our  100,000  fire- 
arm robberies  involves  a  handgun,  and 
75,000  of  the  Nation's  aggravated  assaults 
are  committed  with  these  "manstoppers." 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  prevent  the  transfer  or  sale  by  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  of  any  firearm, 
other  than  a  rifle  or  shotgim,  to  anyone 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that  the  gun  is  suitable  for  law- 
ful sporting  purposes. 

This  means  that  standards  now  ap- 
plicable to  imported  foreign  firearms 
would  be  made  applicable  to  domestically 
made  firearms.  If  the  guns  do  not  meet 
certain  specified  standards,  then  they 
could  not  be  sold  or  transferred  to  the 
public. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  documents 
entitled  "Internal  Revenue  Service 
Factoring  Criteria  for  Weapons"  and 
"Excerpts  From  Subpart  G  of  Part  178 
of  Title  26  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions" printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  documents  which  I  have  included 
in  the  Record  with  the  amendment  set 
forth  the  standards  in  detail  that  would 
be  applied  to  these  domestically  made 
guns  so  I  will  not  elaborate  upon  them  at 
this  point. 
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What  are  the  types  of  firearms  with 
which  this  sunendment  is  concerned? 

First,  these  weapons  are  basically  the 
smaU  caliber,  inexpensive  revolvers, 
usually  of  .22-caliber  design. 

Second,  these  firearms  are  useless  for 
sporting  purposes. 

Third,  these  guns  are  crime  gxms,  and 
are  used  in  substantial  numbers  of  mur- 
ders, armed  robberies,  and  aggravated 
as9«ilts.  ^^  ^ 

Fourth,  they  are  the  weapons  that 
went  into  production  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
which  prohibited  the  Importation  of 
these  very  firearms. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  im- 
ported Saturday  night  special  became 
the  gun  of  choice  in  some  30  percent  of 
all  gun  murders,  numerous  robberies, 
and  aggravated  assaults. 

The  gun  was  inexpensive  to  buy. 

It  was  easily  concealed  and  it  was 

lethal. 

During  congressional  inquiries  into 
the  gun  problem  in  the  United  States, 
virtually  every  public  ofBdal  who  ap- 
peared before  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees urged  that  this  particular  class 
of  gun— the  small  caliber,  inexpensive, 
pot  metal  revolver — be  prohibited  from 
import  into  the  United  States. 

With  no  questions  asked,  it  was  sold 
by  mail  order  to  nonresidents,  to  im- 
mature juveniles,  to  criminals. 

Then  in  1968,  in  response  to  the  urgent 
plea  of  law  enforcement  oflBcials  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  prohibiting  these  deadly 
weapons  from  importation  into  the 
United  States. 

I  sponsored  that  legislation  in  the 
House. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  substantial 
comparable  domestic  production  of  these 
firearms.  However,  with  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  entre- 
preneurs who  had  been  in  the  import- 
ing business  suddenly  became  firearms 
manufacturers  and  began  to  make  the 
very  gun  that  had  been  embargoed  by 
Federal  law. 

Marginal  business  operators  with 
names  familiar  to  the  Congress  began 
to  produce  these  guns  in  large  volume. 
The  former  importers  of  the  Saturday 
night  specials,  the  guns  that  law-en- 
forcement officials  from  throughout  the 
land  urged  be  harmed  from  Import,  be- 
came the  domestic  manufacturers.  These 
"fast  buck"  artists  are  now  producing 
an  American  version  of  the  "Saturday 
night  special"  which  sells  at  prices  com- 
parable to  the  imported  weapons. 

The  most  bizarre  case  Involved  a 
church  in  Florida  which  was  converted 
to  gun  manufacturing  and  became  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  cheap  gun  opera- 
tions. 

So,  instead  of  millions  of  these  weap- 
ons being  imported  into  the  United 
States,  we  began  to  witness  the  produc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Satur- 
day night  specials  right  here  in  this 
country. 

During  Senate  hearings  on  the  matter 
in  August  1968,  Associate  Deputy  Attor- 
CXVn 938 — Part  11 


ney  General  Donald  Santarelll  testified 
that  some  60,000  cheap,  domestically 
manufactiured  Saturday  night  specials 
were  manufactxired  in  Uie  United  States 
in  that  year  and  predicted  substantial 
increases  in  production  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Santarelll  concluded  that  the  crime 
problem  caused  by  the  Saturday  night 
specials,  "has  not  abated,  but,  in  fact, 
has  exacerbated." 

Two  other  witnesses  representing  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  called  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Gun  Control  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  domestic  production  of  these 
junk  guns. 

It  is  now  1971,  and  as  Mr.  Santarelll 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony,  the  problem 
of  the  Saturday  night  special  continues 
to  grow. 

In  testimony  before  an  appropriations 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Commissioner  Randolph  Thrower 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  administers  and  en- 
forces our  Federal  gun  laws,  said  that 
the  cheap  handgim  known  as  the  Satur- 
day night  special  "is  the  most  frequently 
used  for  illegal  purposes  and  in  conflict 
between  humans." 

He  went  on  to  say : 

While  I  can  see  the  difficulties  of  reopen- 
ing the  gun  legislation  problem,  if.  in  some 
way,  thU  technical  correction  could  be  made, 
it  would  resolve  a  problem  and  permit  local 
efforts  to  be  effective  in  getting  these  non- 
sporting.  Irresponsible,  and  wholly  lethal 
weapons  out  of  full  circulation. 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  technical 
correction  which  would  prohibit  the 
domestic  production  and  sale  of  these 
crime  guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  that  I 
introduce  today  would  effectively  pre- 
clude the  sale  of  these  weapons  to  the 
public. 

I  believe  that  we  must  act  upon  this 
amendment  without  imdue  delay,  before 
the  incidence  of  criminal  misuse  of  these 
guns  reaches  astronomical  proportions. 
We  cannot  afford  the  delay  that  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  foreign  Im- 
ported Saturday  night  special. 

For  10  years,  prior  to  1968,  millions  of 
those  weapons  were  imported  CEWjh  year 
and  many  of  them  were  either  used  in 
crime  or  are  now  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  potential  abusers. 

A  similar  situation  cannot  be  allowed 
to  develop  with  the  domestic  variety. 

A  recent  survey  by  a  member  of  my 
staff  of  73  police  departments  through- 
out the  country  refiects  the  criminal  use 
of  domestic  Saturday  night  specials  in 
major  U.S.  cities. 

For  example,  in  1969,  police  officials  re- 
ported that  over  1,000  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  their  jurisdiction  with  .22-cali- 
ber Saturday  night  specials.  These  were 
domesticaUy  made  and  fell  into  only  four 
brand-name  firearms:  the  IMP,  the 
CDM,  the  RG-14,  and  the  Ra-23. 

The  crimes  for  which  these  gims  were 
confiscated  range  from  illegal  possession 
of  firearms  to  murder. 

A  pattern  of  use  of  these  weapons  is 
beginning  to  form  rapidly.  Hopefully,  the 


Congress  will  act  before  a  relatively  small 
problem  becomes  a  national  outrage. 

Further  information  about  the  four 
brand-name  guns  I  referred  to  shows 
that,  in  just  the  first  3  months  of  1970, 
471  of  these  guns  were  seized  by  police  as 
a  result  of  their  misuse  in  crime.  Project- 
ing this  quarterly  figure  for  the  full  year 
of  1970,  over  1,880  of  these  guns  were  in- 
volved in  violent  crimes  or  other  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

This  represents  an  87-percent  increase 
over  1969. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  with 
the  foreign  imports,  our  Nation's  largest 
cities,  including  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  others  are  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  crime  committed  with 
these  domestically  made  weapons. 

But  our  suburban  areas  are  affected, 
too.  Dade  County  police  officials  have 
said  that  30  to  40  percent  of  the  homi- 
cides in  the  coimty  are  committed  with 
this  type  of  pot-metal  killer  gun.  These 
same  police  officials  are  quoted  sis  saying 
these  gims  "are  popular  particularly  in 
the  lower  income  groups  where  kids  14 
and  15  and  16  are  carrying  gims." 

The  foreign  imported  Saturday  night 
special  became  a  multiple  murder-a-day 
gun — we  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  with 
regard  to  its  American  counterpart. 

Only  the  Congress  can  prevent  such  a 
tragic  situation  from  developing. 

If  the  production  of  these  weapons 
goes  unchecked,  I  am  certain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Justice  Department  will  be 
confirmed— the  situation  will  exacer- 
bate." 

The  legislation  that  I  propose  today 
provides  the  necessary  controls  to  restrict 
the    manufacture    and    sale    of    these 
weapons,     the     production     of     which 
reached  a  staggering  630,000  in  1970.  If 
this  trend  continues,  we  can  expect  mil- 
lions of  these  weapons  to  flood  the  market 
each  year,  and  we  can  expect  substantial 
numbers  of  these  guns  to  be  involved  In 
crimes  of  violence. 
This  would  be  deplorable. 
We  are  faced  with  a  real  and  pressing 
decision  that  must  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  potential  abuse  of  the  weapons 
that  I  have  just  described  in  my  remarks. 
Are  we  to  wait  for  a  rash  of  killings, 
assaults,  and  armed  robberies  with  these 
weapons,  before  we  act? 
I  should  hope  not. 

The  House  must  act  to  assure  our 
citizens  an  additional  measure  of  safety 
from  armed  delinquents  and  hoodlums. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill,  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, guarantee  that  measure  of  safety. 
I  urge  Members  to  give  this  amendment 
their  earnest  consideration  and  support, 
so  that  we  may  move  it  through  this  body 
toward  enactment  into  law. 
The  material  follows : 

Factoring  Cbtteria  fob  Weapons 
(Note. — ^The  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
serves the  right  to  preclude  Importation  of 
any  revolver  or  pistol  which  achieves  an  ap- 
parent qualifying  score  but  does  not  adhere 
to  the  provisions  of  section  925(d)  (3)  of 
Amended  Chapter  44,  "Htle  18,  UJ3.C.) 

PISTOL   MODEL 

Individual   characteristics  and   factor  »1- 
lowazice. 
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Overall  length 
For  each  V*"  over  6"  (1  value). 

Frame  construction 
Investment  cast  or  feared  ate^  (16  va^ue) 
Investment  cast  or  forged  HTS  all07|  (20 
value). 

Weapon  weight  w /magazine  (iLnloadi^) 
Per  ounce  ( 1  value) . 

Cali})er 
3.2  short  and  .25  auto  (0  value) . 
.22  LR  and  7.65mm  to  .380  auto  (8  va^ue) 
Qnun  parabellum  and  over  (10  value 

Safety  features 
Locked  breech  mechanism  (5  value) . 
Loaded  chamber  Indicator  (5  value). 
Orlp  safety  (3  value) . 
Magazine  safety  (5  value) . 
Firing  pin  block  or  lock  (10  value) . 

Miscellaneous  equipment 
External  hammer  (2  value) . 
Double  action  (10  value) . 
Drift  adjustable  target  sight  (5  value 
Click  adjustable  target  sight  (10  valuf) 
Target  grips  (5  value) . 
Target  trigger  (2  value) . 

Prerequisites 

(1)  The  pistol  must  have  a  positive  i^an 
ually  operated  safety  device. 

(2)  The  combined  length  and  height  ibust 
be  In  excess  of  10"  with  the  height  (fight 
angle  measurement  to  barrel  without  mjaga- 
zlne  or  extension)  being  at  least  4"  an^  the 
length  being  at  least  6". 

Score  achieved 
Qualifying  score  Is  75  pmints. 

RZVOLVEB    MODEL 

Individual   characteristics   and   facta 
lowance. 

Barrel  length  (muzzle  to  cylinder  fa^) 

Leas  than  4"  (0  value) . 

For  each  14"  over  4"  (%  value) . 

Frame  construction 
Investment  cast  or  forged  steel  (15  va^e) 
Investment  cast  or  forged  HTS  alloy]  (20 
value ) . 

Weapon  weight  (unloaded) 
Per  ounce  ( 1  value) . 

Caliber 
.22  short  to  J25  ACP  (0  value) . 
.22  IR  and  .30  to  .38  S&W  (3  value) . 
.38  special  (4  value) . 
.357  mag  and  over  (5  value) . 

Miscellaneous  equipment 

Adjustable  target  sights  (drift  or  c^ck) 
(6  value). 

Target  grips  (6  value) . 

Target  hammer  and  target  trigger!  (5 
value). 

Prerequisites 

(1)  Must  pass  safety  test. 

(2)  Must  have  overall  frame  (with  ^n- 
ventlonal  grips)  length  (not  diagonal)  of 
4>4"  minimum. 

(3)  Must  have  a  barrel  length  of  at  least 
3". 

Safety  test 

A  Double  Action  Revolver  must  ha^e  a 
safety  feature  which  automatically  (or  in  a 
Single  Action  Revolver  by  manual  operat|on) 
causes  the  hammer  to  retract  to  a  pplnt 
where  the  fixing  pin  does  not  rest  uponi  the 
primer  of  the  cartridge.  The  safety  device 
must  withstand  the  lmi>act  otf  a  weight  e^ual 
to  the  weight  of  the  revolver  dropping  from  a 
distance  of  36"  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  birrel 
upon  the  rear  of  the  hammer  spixr,  a  tot  J  of 
5  times. 

Score  achieved 

Qualifying  score  Is  45  points. 


ExcEBPTS  From  Tptlx  26 — lurntNAL  R«v«- 
Ntrs— Ghaftsr  1,  SrrBCHAPrm  Q — Alcohoi,, 
Tobacco,  and  Othxb  Excise  Taxxs — Past 
178 — CouMxacs  w  Fiszab&cs  and  Ammu- 
NmoN 

SUBPABT   G IMPOSITION 

i  178.111  General 

(a)  Section  922(a)(3)  of  the  Act  makes 
It  unlawful,  with  certain  exceptions  not 
pertinent  here,  for  any  person  other  than 
a  licensee,  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In 
the  State  where  he  resides  any  firearm  ptir- 
chased  or  otherwise  obtained  by  him  outside 
of  that  State.  However,  section  926(a)(4) 
provides  a  limited  exception  for  the  trans- 
portation, shipment,  receipt  or  Importation 
of  certain  firearms  suid  ammunition  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  Section  922(1)  of  the  Act  makes  it 
luklawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  im- 
port or  bring  Into  the  United  States  or  any 
ptossesslon  thereof  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
except  as  provided  by  section  925(d)  of  the 
Act,  which  section  provides  standards  for 
importing  or  bringing  firearms  or  anununi- 
tlon  into  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  no 
firearm  or  ammunition  may  be  lmpK>rted  or 
brought  Into  the  United  States  except  as 
provided   by  this  part. 

(b)  Where  a  firearm  or  ammunition  is 
imported  and  the  authorization  for  Importa- 
tion required  by  this  subpart  has  not  been 
obtained  by  the  person  Importing  same,  such 
person  shall: 

(1)  Store,  at  his  exi>ense,  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  at  a  facility  designated  by  U.S. 
Customs  or  the  Assistant  Regional  Com- 
missioner to  await  the  issuance  of  the  re- 
quired authorization  or  other  dis[>osltlon;  or 
(2)  Abandon  such  firearm  or  ammunition 
to  the  U.S.  Qovemment;  or 

(3)    Export  such  firearm  or  ammunition. 

(c)  Any  inquiry  relative  to  the  provisions 
or  procedures  under  this  subpart,  other 
than  that  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms duties  or  the  release  from  Customs 
custody  of  firearms  or  ammunition  author- 
ized by  the  Director  to  be  imported,  shall  be 
directed  to  the  Assistant  Regional  Commis- 
sioner for  reply. 

5  17S112  Importation  by  a  licensed  importer 

(a)  No  firearm  or  ammunlton  shall  be 
Imported  or  brought  Into  the  United  States 
by  a  licensed  importer  (as  defined  in  5  178.1 1 ) 
unless  the  Director  has  authorized  the  im- 
portation of  the  firearm  or  ammunition,  or 
the  firearm  or  ammunition  Is  listed  on  the 
Importation  List  compiled  by  the  Director 
as  provided  by  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  An   application   for  a   permit,   Form 

6  (Firearms) ,  to  import  or  bring  a  firearm  or 
ammunition  into  the  United  States  or  a  pos- 
session thereof  under  this  section  shall  be 
filed,  in  triplicate,  with  the  Director.  The 
application  shall  contain  (1)  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  license  number  of  the  importer, 
(2)  a  description  of  the  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  be  Imported,  including  type  (e.g.: 
rifle,  shotgun,  pistol,  revolver),  model,  cali- 
ber, size  or  gauge,  barrel  length  (If  a  fire- 
arm), country  of  manufacture,  and  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  (3)  the  unit  cost  of  the 
firearm  to  be  imported,  (4)  the  country  from 
which  to  be  Imported,  (5)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  foreign  seller  and  the  foreign 
shipper,  (6)  verification  that  if  a  firearm,  It 
will  be  identified  as  required  by  this  part, 
and  (7)(1)  if  Imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  a  statement 
describing  such  purposes,  or  (11)  if  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10,  U.S.C,  a 
statement  describing  such  intended  use,  or 
(ill)  if  an  unserviceable  firearm  (other  than 
a  machine  gun)  being  imported  as  a  curio  or 
museum  piece,  a  description  of  how  it  was 
rendered  unserviceable  £ind  an  explanation  of 


why  it  Is  a  curio  or  museum  piece,  or  (iv)  if 
a  firearm,  other  than  a  surplus  military  fire- 
arm, of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  a  firearm  by  section  5845(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  and  U 
for  sporting  purposes,  an  explanation  of  why 
the  applicant  believes  the  fireeirm  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for  or 
readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes,  or  (v) 
if  ammunition  being  Imported  for  sporting 
piirpoees,  a  statement  why  the  applicant  be- 
lieves it  is  generally  recognized  as  particular- 
ly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sport- 
ing purposes.  In  determining  whether  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  is  particularly  suitable 
for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes, 
the  Director  may  seek  the  recommendatloii 
of  the  advisory  board  authorl  ed  by  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section.  If  he  Director 
approves  the  apptlloatlon,  such  approved  ap- 
plication shall  serve  as  the  permit  to  Import 
the  firearms  or  ammunition  described  there- 
in, and  importatioii  of  such  firearms  or  am- 
munition may  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
licensed  importer  under  the  approved  appli- 
cation (permit)  during  the  period  specified 
thereon.  The  Director  shall  furnish  the  ap- 
proved application  (permit)  to  the  applicant 
and  retain  two  copies  thereof  for  administra- 
tive use.  If  the  Director  disapproves  the  ap- 
plication, the  license  importer  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  basis  for  the  disapproval. 

(c)  The  Director  may  compile  an  Im- 
portation List  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
which  he  determines  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  or  readily 
adaptable  to  sporting  purposes.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  Director  that  a  firearm  or 
ammunition  is  generally  recognized  to  be 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purpHjses  may  be  made  with  the 
assistance  of  an  advisory  board  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner.  Such  board 
may  be  composed  of  persons  from  within 
and  without  governmental  agencies  who  are 
recognized  as  being  particularly  knowledge- 
able in  the  use  and  classification  of  firearms 
and  ammunition.  No  firearm  shall  be  placed 
on  the  Importation  List  unless  it  Is  found 
that  (1)  the  caliber  or  gauge  of  the  firearm 
is  suitable  for  use  in  a  recognized  shooting 
sport,  (2)  the  type  of  firearm  is  generally 
recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for  or 
readily  adaptable  to  such  use,  and  (3)  of  the 
firearm  in  a  recognized  shooting  sport  will 
not  endanger  the  person  using  it  due  to 
deterioration  through  such  use  or  because 
of  inferior  workmanship,  materials  or  design. 
No  ammunition  shall  be  placed  on  the  Im- 
portation List  unless  it  Is  found  that  (1) 
the  caliber,  size  or  gauge  of  the  ammunition 
Is  suitable  for  use  In  a  recognized  shooting 
sp>ort,  (U)  the  type  of  ammunition  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for 
or  readily  adaptable  to  sucb  use,  and  (Hi) 
the  use  of  the  ammunition  in  a  recognized 
shooting  sport  will  not  endanger  the  person 
using  it. 

(d)  A  firearm  or  ammunition  Imported 
or  brought  Into  the  United  States  by  a 
licensed  importer  may  be  released  from 
Customs  custody  to  the  licensed  Importer 
upon  his  showing  that  he  has  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  Director  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  firearm  or  ammunition  to  be 
released,  or  that  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
appears  on  the  Importation  List.  In  obtain- 
ing the  release  from  Customs  custody  of  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  authorized  by  thU 
section  to  be  imported  through  use  of  a 
permit  or  because  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
appears  on  the  Importation  List,  the  licensed 
importer  shall  prepare  Form  6A  (Firearms), 
in  duplicate,  and  furnish  the  original  Form 
6A  (Firearms)  to  the  Customs  officer  re- 
leasing the  firearm  or  ammunition.  The  Cus- 
toms officer  shall,  after  certification,  forward 
the  Form  6 A  (Firearms)  to  the  Assistant 
Regional  Commissioner  for  the  region  where- 
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In  the  licensed  importer  maintains  his  place 
S  buainess.  The  Form  BA  (Firearms)  shall 
ihow  the  name,  address,  and  license  number 
rf  the  importer,  the  name  of  the  manu- 
fLtujw  of  the  flrearm  or  ammunition,  the 
-ountry  of  manufacture,  the  type,  model,  and 
caliber,  size  or  gauge,  and  the  number  of 
QfggnDs  or  rounds  of  anmiuntion  released. 

(e)  Within  15  days  of  the  date  of  release 
liom  Customs  custody,  the  licensed  Importer 
ijiaU  (1)  forward  to  the  Assistant  Regional 
Oanmlssioner  a  copy  of  Form  6A  (Firearms) 
on  which  BhaU  be  reported  any  error  or  dU- 
aeptacj  appearing  on  the  Form  6A  (Fire- 
,nns)  cerUfied  by  Custonas,  (2)  pursuant  to 
1 17852,  place  all  required  identification  data 
on  each  imported  firearm  If  same  did  not 
bear  such  identification  data  at  the  time  of 
Its  release  from  Customs  custody,  and  (3) 
post  in  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
taUied  by  him  under  Subpart  H  of  this  part. 
»U  required  information  regarding  the 
la^wrtation. 

i  17SJ13  Importation  by  other  licensees 

(a)  No  person  other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter (as  defined  In  { 178.11)  shall  engage 
In  the  business  of  Importing  firearms  or  am- 
munition.  Therefore,  no  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tton  Bhall  be  imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  or  a  poaeeeslon  thereof  by  any 
licensee  other  than  a  licensed  Importer  tm- 
lesB  the  Director  issues  a  permit  authorizing 
tie  Importation  of  the  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  permit.  Form  8 
(Fli«anns),  to  import  or  bring  a  flrearm  or 
unmunltlon  into  the  United  States  or  a  poe- 
seesion  thereof  by  a  licensee,  other  th£in  a 
licensed  importer,  shall  be  flled.  In  triplicate, 
with  the  Director.  The  application  shall  con- 
tain (1)  the  nfune.  address,  and  the  license 
number  of  the  applicant.  (2)   a  description 
of  the  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  be  Imported, 
including  type    (e.g.:    rifle,  shotgun,  pistol, 
WTOlver),  model,  caliber,  size  or  gauge  barrel 
length  (if  a  firearm),  country  of  manxifac- 
ture.  and  name  of  the  manufacturer,    (3) 
the  unit  cost  of  the  flrearm  or  ammunition 
to  be  Imported.   (4)   the  name  and  address 
of  the  foreign  seller  and  the  foreign  shipper, 
(5)  the  country  from  which  the  firearm  or 
ammunition  is  to  be  imported,  and  (6)    (1) 
If  the  flrearm  or  ammunition  is  being  Im- 
ported or  brought  in  for  sclentiflc  or  research 
purposes,  a  statement  describing  such  pur- 
poses, or  (11)  if  for  use  in  connection  with 
competition  or  training  pursuant  to  chapter 
401  of  title  10.  U.S.C,  a  statement  deecribing 
•uch  intended  use,  or  (ill)   If  an  unservice- 
able flrearm  (other  than  a  machine  gun)  be- 
ing ImpKjrted  as  a  curio  or  museum  piece,  a 
description  of  how  It  was  rendered  unservice- 
tble  and  an  explanation  of  why  It  is  a  curio 
cr  museum  piece,  or  (iv)  If  a  flrearm,  other 
tliaa  a  surplus  military  flrecum,  of  a  type 
tbat  does  not  fall  within  the  definition  of  a 
flrearm  under  5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  and  is  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, an  explanation  of  why  the  j^plicant 
believes  the  flrearm  is  generally  recognized 
u  particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  edit- 
able to  sporting  purposes,  or  (v)  if  ammuni- 
tion being  imported  for  sporting  purposes, 
a  statement  why  the  applicant  believes  it  la 
generally  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes. 
If  the  Director  approves  the  application,  such 
approved  application  shall  serve  as  the  per- 
mit to  Import  the  flrearm  or  ammunition  de- 
scribed therein.  The  Director  shall  furnish 
the  approved   application    (permit)    to   the 
applicant  and  retain  two  copies  thereof  for 
administrative  use.   If   the  Director   disap- 
proves the  application,  the  applicant  shall 
he  notified  of  the  basis  for  the  disapproval. 

(c)  A  flrearm  or  ammunition  impwted  or 
bnmght  into  the  United  States  or  a  posses- 
ion thereof  under  the  provisions  of  this 
•eetlon  may  be  released  from  Customs  cus- 
tody to  the  licensee  importing  the  flrearm  or 


ammimitlon  upon  his  showing  that  he  has 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  Director  for  the 
importation.  In  obtaining  the  releaae  of  the 
firearm  or  ammunition  from  Ciistoms  cus- 
tody, the  licensee  importing  same  shall  f\ir- 
nlsh  a  Form  6A  (Firearms)  to  the  Customs 
officer  releasing  the  flrearm  or  ammunition. 
The  Customs  officer  shall,  after  certiflcatlon, 
forward  the  Form  6 A  (Firearms)  to  the  As- 
sistant Regional  Commissioner  for  the  region 
wherein  the  Ucensee  importing  the  firearm 
or  ammunition  maintains  his  licensed  prem- 
ises.  The  Form  6A    (Firearms)    shall    show 
the  name,  address,  and  the  license  number 
of  the  licensee,  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  coimtry  of  manufacture,  and  the 
tyi)e,  model,  and  caliber,  size   (if  ammuni- 
tion) or  gauge  of  the  flrearm  or  ammunition 
so  released,  and,  if  applicable,  the  number  of 
firearms  or  rounds  of  ammunition  released. 
S  178.114  Importation  by  members  of  the 
VJS.  Armed  Forces 
(a)   The  Director  may  issue  a  permit  au- 
thorizing the  importation  of  a  flrearm  or 
ammunition  Into  the  United  States  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  any  military  member 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  Is  on  active 
duty  outside  the  United  States,  or  who  has 
been  on  active  duty  outside  the  United  States 
within  the  60-day  period  immediately  preced- 
ing   the    Intended    importation:     Provided, 
That  such  flrearm  or  ammunition  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for 
or   readily   adaptable  to   sporting   purposes 
and  U  Intended  for  the  personal  use  of  such 
member.  An  appUcatlon  for  such  a  permit. 
Form  6  (Firearms),  shall  be  flled,  in  tripli- 
cate, with  the  Director.  The  application  shall 
contain  (1)  the  name  and  current  address  of 
the    appUcant,    (2)     certification    that    the 
transportation,  receipt,  or  possession  of  the 
flrearm  or  ammunition  to  be  imported  would 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  Act,  Title  Vn  of  the  Onmlbus  Crime 
Control   and   Safe  Streets  Act  of   1968.  as 
amended  (82  Stat.  236:  18  U.S.C.  Appendix), 
or  of  any  State  law  or  local  ordinance  at  the 
place    of    the    applicant's    residence.    (3)    a 
description  of  the  flrearm  or  ammunition  to 
be  Imported,  Including  type  (e.g.:  rifle,  shot- 
gun, pistol,  revolver) ,  model.  caUber,  size  or 
gauge,  barrel  length  (If  a  flrearm).  country 
of  manufacture,  and  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer, (4)  the  unit  coet  of  the  flrearm  or 
ammunition  to  be  Imported,   (5)   the  name 
and  address  of  the  foreign  seUer  (If  applica- 
ble) and  the  fCM-eign  shipper,  (6)  the  country 
from  which  the  flrearm  or  ammunition  Is  to 
be  imported,  (7)  (1)  that  the  flrearm  or  am- 
munition being  imported  Is  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  applicant,  and  (U)  if  a  flrearm,  a 
statement  that  it  la  not  a  surplus  mUltaor 
flrearm.  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  defi- 
nition of  a  firearm  under  section  5845(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  an 
explanation  of  why  the  appUcant  beUeves  the 
firearm  is  generally  recognized  as  parUcularly 
suitable  for  or  readUy  adaptable  to  sporting 
purposes,  or   (ill)    If  ammunition,  a  state- 
ment why  the  appUcant  believes  It  is  gen- 
eraUy  recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for 
or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes,  and 
(8)   the  applicant's  date  of  birth,  hla  rank 
or  grade,  his  place  of  residence,  his  present 
foreign  duty  station  or  his  last  foreign  duty 
station,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  date  of  his 
reassignment  to  a  duty  station  within  the 
United  States,  if  applicable,  and  the  military 
branch  of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  the  Direc- 
tor approves  the  application,  such  approved 
application  shall  serve  as  the  permit  to  Im- 
port the  flrearm  or  ammunition  described 
therein.  The  Director  shaU  furnish  the  ap- 
proved application  (permit)  to  the  appUcant 
and  shall  retain  the  two  copies  thereof  ^or 
administrative  purposes.  If  the  EMrector  dis- 
approves the  appUcatlon,  the  applicant  shaU 
be  notified  of  the  basis  for  the  dis^proval. 
(b)  Upon  receipt  of  an  approved  ^>pllca- 
tlon  (permit)  to  Import  the  fljearm  or  am- 


munition, the  ^pUcant  m*y  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  same  from  Customs  custody  upon 
his  showing  that  he  has  obtained  a  permit 
from  the  Director  for  the  Importation.  In 
obtaining  the  release  of  the  flrearm  or  am- 
munition from  Customs  custody,  the  mili- 
tary member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Force* 
importing  same  ahaU  fumlah  a  Form  (JA 
(Piretirms)  to  the  Customs  officer  releasing 
the  firearm  or  ammtmltlon.  The  Customa 
officer  ShaU.  after  certiflcatlon.  forward  th« 
Form  6A  (Firearms)  to  the  Assistant  Region- 
al Commissioner  for  the  region  wherein  the 
State  of  residence  of  the  mlUtary  member  of 
the  VB.  Armed  Forces  Is  located.  The  Form 
6A  (Firearms)  sihaU  show  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  such  mlUtary  member,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  country  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  type,  model,  and  caliber,  size 
or  gauge  of  the  flrearm  or  ammvmltion  so 
released,  and  If  iipplicable,  the  number  of 
flrearms  or  rounds  of  anununltion  released. 
However,  when  such  mUitaxy  member  Is  on 
active  duty  outside  the  United  States,  he 
may  appoint,  In  writing,  an  agent  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  flrearm  or  ammunition 
from  OusttMns  custody  for  him.  Such  agent 
shall  present  sufficient  Identlflcatlon  of  him- 
self and  the  written  authorization  to  act  on 
behalf  of  such  mlUtary  member  to  the  Cus- 
toms officer  who  is  to  release  the  flrearm  or 
ammunition. 

(c)  Firearms  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  war  souvenirs  may  be 
imported  into  the  United  SUtes  by  the  mili- 
tary members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under 
such  provisions  and  procedures  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  issue. 

1 178J.15  Exempt  importation 
(a)  Firearms  and  ammunition  may  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  by  any  person  who  can 
establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  Customs  that 
such  flrearm  or  ammunition  was  previously 
taken  out  of  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  by  such  person.  Registration 
on  Customs  Form  4467  or  on  any  other  regis- 
tration document  available  for  this  purpose 
may  be  completed  before  d^arture  from  the 
United  States  at  any  U.S.  ciistomhouse  or 
any  office  of  an  Assletant  Regional  Commis- 
sioner. A  bUl  of  sale  or  other  commercial 
document  showing  transfer  of  the  firearm  or 
ammunition  in  the  United  States  to  su<di 
person  also  may  be  used  to  establish  proof 
that  the  flrearm  or  ammunition  was  taken 
out  of  the  United  States  by  such  person. 
Firearms  and  ammunition  furnished  under 
the  provisions  of  section  925(a)(3)  of  the 
Act  to  mlUtary  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  outside  of  the  United 
States  also  may  be  Imported  into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  by  such 
mlUtary  members  upon  eetabllahlng  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Customs  that  such  flrearms 
and  ammunition  were  so  obtained. 

(b)  Firearms  and  ammunition  may  be  Im- 
ported or  brought  into  the  United  States  by 
or  for  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of. A  flrearm  or  ammxinltion  Imported  oc 
brought  into  the  United  States  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  released  from  Customs 
custody  upon  a  showing  that  the  flrearm  ot 
ammunition  Is  being  Imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  by  or  for  such  a  gov- 
ernmental entity. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  antique  flrearm. 

(d)  Firearms  and  ammunition  are  not  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart  shall  not  apply,  when 
such  flrearms  and  ammunition  are  brought 
Into  the  United  States  by: 

(1)  A  nonresident  of  the  United  States  for 
legitimate  hunting  or  lawful  sporting  pur- 
poses, and  such  flrearms  and  such  ammuni- 
tion as  remains  following  such  shooting  ac- 
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tlvlty  are  to  be  takeh  baclc  out  of 
rltorlal  limits  of  the  United  States 
person  upon  conclusion  of  the  shotting 
tlvlty; 

(2)  Foreign  military  personnel 
assignment  to  the  United  States 
such  firearms  or  ammunition  Into 
States  for  their  exclusive  use  while 
duty  In  the  United  States; 

(3)  Official  representatives  of  foreign 
ernments  who  are  accredited  to  the 
ernment  or  are  en  route  to  or  frcjm 
countries  to  which  accredited; 

(4)  Officials  of  foreign   governments 
distinguished  foreign  visitors  who 
so  designated  by  the  Department 
and 

(5)  Foreign    law   enforcement 
friendly    foreign    governments    ent^lng 
United   States   on   official   law 
business. 

5  17SJ.16  Conditional  importdtion 
The  Director  may  permit  the  coidltlonal 
Importation  or  bringing  into  th< 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  of 
arm  or  ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  ex 
amlning  and  testing  the  firearm  or  i  immunl 
tlon  In  connection  with  making  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  importation  )r  bring 
Ing  in  of  such  firearm  or  ammunition  will  be 
authorized  under  this  part.  An  ap^jllcatlon 
for  sue'',  conditional  Importation 
filed.  In  duplicate,  with  the  Director 
rector  may  impose  conditions  upon 
portatlon  under  this  section  including  a  re- 
quirement that  the  firearm  or  ammu  nltion  be 
shipped  directly  from  Customs  custo  iy  to  the 
Director  and  that  the  person  impirting  or 
bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunit  on  must 
agree  to  either  export  the  firearm  or  i  immunl 
tlon  or  destroy  same  If  a  determi;  latlon  Is 
made  that  the  firearm  or  ammuniion  may 
not  be  Imported  or  brought  in  under  this 
part.  A  firearm  or  ammunition  im]  lorted  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or 
session  thereof  under  the  provlslonk  of  this 
section  shall  be  released  from  Customs  cus- 
tody upon  the  payment  of  custom^  duties. 
IX  applicable,  and  In  the  manner  prescribed 
In  the  conditional  authorization  issued  by 
the  Director. 
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§  178.117  Function  outside  a 
territory 

In   the  Insular  possessions  of  th( 
States  outside  customs  territory,  t] 
tlons    performed    by    UjS.    CTisto; 
under  this  subpart  within  a  customs 
may  be  performed  by  the  appropriati 
Itles   of   a   territorial   government 
officers  of  the  United  States  who 
designated  to  perform  such  funct] 
the  purpose  of  this  subpart,  the  ten 
territory  means  the  United  States 
trlct  of  Ckslumbla,  and  the   Comm| 
of  Puerto  Rico. 
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LET  THEM  EAT  EXHAUfeT 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  w^  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou^e  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extjend  his 
remarks.)  I 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
negative  vote  on  Tuesday  by  thp  House 
of  Representatives  on  mass  transit,  and 
then  the  vote  on  Wednesday  by  the 
House  for  the  Jet-set  luxury  airplane, 
Marie  Antoinette  took  time  out  from 
her  busy  schedule  to  Issue  a  statement. 
It  r|a,d,  "Let  them  eat  exhaust^" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  |balance 
of  my  time. 


RED  CHINA  IN  THE 
NATIONS? 


UNT'ED 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  gl^len  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  foi  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
reward  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
admitting  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  must  not  reward  their  inva- 
sion of  North  Korea  with  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  United  Nations'  lives.  We 
must  not  reward  their  occupation  of 
Tibet,  their  invasion  of  India,  and  other 
aggressive  acts  by  placing  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  approval,  dignity,  recog- 
nition, and  a  good  image.  To  reward  Red 
China  with  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations 
before  they  renoimce  aggression,  sabo- 
tage, infiltration  and  subversion  would 
be  utter  folly  as  a  national  policy.  This 
would  be  the  road  to  disaster  and  ruin 
for  us  nationally  tmd  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

I  fear  a  United  Nations  military  force, 
which  will  come  with  the  admission  of 
Red  China,  would  be  largely  dominated 
by  the  manpower  of  those  nations  com- 
mitted to  world  revolutior  -"nd  aggres- 
sion. Those  same  spokesmen  advocating 
admission  of  Red  China  will  advocate  a 
United  Nations  military  force  dominated 
by  the  totalitarian  aggressors.  Then,  as 
night  follows  the  day,  the  same  spokes- 
men advocating  the  admission  of  Red 
China  in  the  United  Nations  will  ad- 
vocate free  trade  with  Red  China,  which 
would  wTeck  international  trade  con- 
cepts and  the  economy  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  free  trade  with 
a  dictatorship  where  its  people  are  paid 
as  low  as  3  cents  per  hour. 

This  administration,  before  it  takes 
this  final  and  perhaps  fatal  step,  should 
stop,  look,  and  Listen  carefully  to  the  les- 
sons of  history. 


AVERELL    HARRIMAN    IS    NOT    AN 
ELDER  STATESMAN 

<Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
comment  attributed  to  former  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman  came  to  my  attention 
yesterday  in  which  the  former  Governor 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  help  Presi- 
dent Nixon  become  a  one-term  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  inane  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Harriman  over  the  past 
few  months  I  have  attributed  to  senility, 
but  now  it  appears  it  is  not  senility,  but 
a  well-designed  attack  on  the  President, 
not  as  a  Republican,  but  as  a  personality. 

Now,  I  make  this  observation  to  the 
House  in  order  to  alert  the  news  media 
that  Mr.  Harriman  is  not  a  senior  states- 
man— quite  the  contrary.  He  has  been 
our  sellout  negotiator  for  the  past  few 
years,  but  his  comments  in  the  future 
should  not  be  given  the  respect  of  those 
of  a  statesman,  but  purely  a  personality- 
motivated  individual  who  is  opposed  to 
the  personality  who  has  become  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  Mr. 
Harriman 's  career  of  failure  heaped  upon 
successive  failure  in  international  diplo- 
macy have  been  content  to  regard  his 
record  as  one  which  merely  revealed 
basic  incompetence.  At  the  best,  his  rec- 
ord deprives  him  of  a  base  from  which  he 


can  be  critical  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Harriman  speaks  of  doinj 
"all  he  can"  to  defeat  President  Nlx(ai,i 
And  myself  wondering  if  he  has  ruled  out 
willful  sabotage  of  this  Nation's  best  in- 
terests to  achieve  his  stated  purpose. 
When  his  pledge  in  the  past  was  to 
protect  this  Nation's  best  Interests,  the 
results  were  more  often  to  the  ccmtrary. 

Mr.  Harriman "s  failures  of  the  past  to 
achieve  his  stated  purpose  gives  me,  and 
I  am  sure,  the  President,  as  well,  reas- 
surances as  to  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 
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BUFFALO  NATIONAL  RIVER 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1930,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  a  land- 
mark court  opinion,  stated — 

A  river  is  more  than  an  amenity,  it  Is  a 
treasure.  It  oSers  a  necessity  of  life  that 
must  be  rationed  among  those  who  haye 
power  over  It. 

It  is  my  confident  belief  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Buffalo  National  River 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  will  ration  wisely 
the  resources  of  this  magnificent  natural 
waterway  so  that  it  will  continue  to  be  an 
amenity  and  a  treasure,  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas  and  the  entire  Nation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
safeguard  the  wild  and  natural  character 
of  the  Buffalo  as  a  free -flowing  water- 
course. The  preservation  and  protection 
that  will  keep  the  river  in  its  primitive 
condition  will  also  bring  the  economic 
benefits  of  permanent  Federal  invest- 
ment, private  investment  opportunities, 
increased  job  opportunities,  and  a  higher 
environmental  standard  for  the  people 
of  the  region. 

My  bill  will  not  result  in  a  serious  dis- 
location of  the  people  of  the  Buffalo 
River  country.  Few  residents  whose  prop- 
erties are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  Buffalo  National  River  will  be 
required  to  vacate  their  homes.  The  bill 
permits  life  tenancy  for  most  of  those 
who  wish  to  retain  their  property.  But  for 
the  few  who  will  be  required  to  move,  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act,  ap- 
proved by  the  91st  Congress,  provides 
fair  and  equitable  treatment.  This  new 
law  offers  considerably  expanded  bene- 
fits to  those  who  will  be  displaced. 

The  primary  ptirpose  of  the  Buffalo 
National  River  is  recreation  based  on 
natural  resources  preservation.  If  the 
Buffalo  is  exploited  rather  than  pre- 
served, there  will  be  jobs  and  increased 
investment  for  a  limited  time.  But  how 
permanent  will  those  jobs  and  the  in- 
vestment be? 

The  history  of  national  park  system 
projects — though  some  of  them  were 
originally  opposed  by  local  interests— l« 
that  they  inevitably  become  recognized  as 
permanent  economic  assets.  They  become 
an  anchor  of  stability.  Recreation  is  a 
nonconsumptive  use  of  natural  resources 
that  can  continue  forever  if  the  resources 
upon  which  recreation  is  based  are  not 


exhausted  or  degraded.  If  the  resources 
are  properiy  managed,  they  are  improved. 
As  far  as  I  can  determine,  no  units 


lands  used  solely  for  agricultural  pxirposes. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  grazing,  on  such 
acquisition  date  may  reUln  the  right  of  use 
and   occupancy  of  such  property  for  such 


later,  or  (b)  not  more  than  thlrty-flve  years 
from  the  date  of  acquisition.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquial- 
tion,  less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date 
of  the  term  reUlned   by  the  owner.  Such 


the  finest  of  the  last  free-flowing  semi-  prlate  to  assure  that  the  property  U  used  in 
wilderness  rivers  in  America's  midlands  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
may  sUU  be  an  amenity,  but  hardly  a  (2)  may  be  transferred  or  assigned,  and  (3) 
may  swu  "^  T,„frain  pphopq  \n  hP  a  may  be  terminated  with  respect  to  the  en- 
treasure,  n  the  Buffalo  ceases  to  be  a  ^,J  ^  ^y  the  secretary  upon  his  de- 
scenic  river,  few  of  the  15  million  Amer-  t«rmTnation  that  the  nronertv  or  any  por- 
Icans  who  live  within  a  1-day  drive  will 


below  or  above  the  Buffalo  National  River  or 
on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which  will 
not  invade  the  area  or  unreasonably  diminish 
the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  present  In  the  area  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  thu  Act.  No  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  recommend  au- 
thorization of  any  water  resources  project 
that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  ' 
on  the  values  for  which  such  river  was  es- 
tablished, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 
request  appropriations  to  begin  construction 
of  any  such  project,  whether  heretofore  or 


of  the  national  park  system  have  failed  respective  purposes  for  a  term,  as  the  owner 

to  bring  increased  economic  benefits  to  may  elect,  ending  either  (a)  upon  the  death 

the  communities  where  they  are  located,  of  the  owner  or  hu  spouse,  whichever  occurs 

I  doubt  if  any  community  close  to  a  na-  -•  —* ♦'—  *»''-''-"~  "~~ 

tional  park— even  though  it  might  orig- 
inally have  opposed  its  establishment — 
would  today  vote  to  abolish  it. 

But  the  time  is  now.  Irreversible  devel-  _  __ 

ooment  is  moving  into  the  basin  of  the  rlghTu)  sh'all  be  subject  to  such  te'rms  and     hereafter  authorized,  without  advising  the 

Riiffalo  River.  If  action  is  not  taken  soon,     conditions   as   the   Secretary   deems   appro-      Secretary  in  writing  of  Its  Intention  so  to  do 
Buuoiu"  _         ^      , ,  J ^_  _    — ^  ,_      ^^  jg^j^  gjj^jy  jjj^yg  ^^  s d v aQ c e .  and  without 

specifically  reporting  to  the  Congress  In  writ- 
ing at  the  time  It  makes  its  recommendation 
or  request  In  what  respect  construction  of 
such  project  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  would  affect  the 
national  river  and  the  values  to  be  protected 
by  it  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  the  Buffalo  Natlomil  River 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented;  ex- 
cept that  any  other  statutory  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  resources  may 
be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  au- 
thority will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  tl6, 115,000  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  not  to  exceed  $12,102,000  for 
the  development  of  the  area  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act. 


have  any  reason  to  make  the  trip.  An 
opportunity  for  scenic  preservation  and 
economic  improvement  will  have  been 
irretrievably  lost. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
H.R.  8383 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving  and  interpreting  an 
area  containing  unique  scenic  and  scientific 
features,  and  preserving  as  a  free-fiowlng 
stream  an  important  segment  of  the  Buffalo 
River  in  Arkansas  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  generations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  establish 
and  administer  the  Buffalo  National  River. 
The  boundaries  of  the  national  river  shall  be 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
•Proposed  Buffalo  National  River"  number 
NR-BUP-7103  and  dated  December  1967, 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  may  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  river  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  total  acreage  within  such  boundaries 
shall  not  exceed  ninety-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  acres. 

Sec  2  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange,  except  that 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  When  an  Individual  tract 
of  land  Is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  river,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  all  of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may  be 
exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non-Federal 
linds  within  the  national  river  boundaries, 
and  any  portion  of  the  land  not  utilized  for 
such  exchanges  may  be  disposed  of  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  337;  40  U.S.O.  471  et  seq.), 
a«  amended.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  any  Federal 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional river  may  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  administration  as  part 
of  the  national  river. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  property  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 
purposes  of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use,  any  owner  or  owners  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner")  of  (1) 
improved  property  and  used  solely  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  on  the  date 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  or  of  (2) 


termination  that  the  property  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  has  ceased  to  be  used  for  non- 
commercial residential  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  the 
right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of  that 
portion  of  the  right  which  remains  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1,  1971,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use :  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  exclude  from  any  improved  prop- 
erty any  waters  or  land  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing and  flfhlng  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  In  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  except 
that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and  es- 
tablish periods  when,  no  hunting  or  flfibing 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept In  emergencies,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  piirsuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Arkansas  Fish  and  Oame 
Conunlssion. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  immediate 
real  estate  tax  losses  sustained  by  counties 
as  a  result  of  any  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  property  within  the  Buffalo  Na- 
tional River,  the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  property  has  been  ac- 
quired and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
end  of  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  make  payments  to  the  county  In  which 
such  property  lies  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  taxes  last  assessed  and  levied  on  the 
property  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States.  Poinds  for  such  payments  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam. 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063),  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Buffalo  National  River 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  river  was  established,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Nothing  contained  in  the  fore- 
going sentence,  however,  shall  preclude  li- 
censing of,  or  assistance   to,  developments 


THE  SOLUTION:  REPEAL  THE  FOOD 
STAMP  AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  hearing  expressions  of  shock,  dis- 
may, surprise,  and  outrage  over  the  pro- 
posed regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  carrying  out  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  amendments  passed  in  the  dy- 
ing days  of  the  last  Congress.  I  am  won- 
dering if  those  who  have  been  criticizing 
the  Department  for  its  alleged  cruelty 
have  reread  the  law  the  91st  Congress 
enacted. 

Actually,  the  Department  has  been 
more  than  generous  in  applying  some  of 
the  law's  requirements.  For  instance,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  act,  it  should  rule 
ineligible  for  food  stamps  anyone  whose 
equity  in  a  home,  or  in  a  car,  or  in  tools 
of  a  trade,  placed  his  "assets" — not  his 
liquid  assets  as  in  the  previous  law  but 
all  of  his  assets — over  a  certain  maxi- 
mum figure  of  say  $1,500.  But  the  De- 
partment chose  to  interpret  "assets"  as 
not  including  equity  in  a  home,  or  in  a 
car,  or  in  tools  of  a  trade.  I  applaud  them 
for  doing  so,  but  I  think  they  probably 
are  violating  the  law  in  doing  so. 

As  to  the  so-called  unrealistic  income 
limits  which  will  now  cut  off  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  and  millions  of 
people  from  eligibility  in  the  more  in- 
dustrialized States,  I  point  out  that  Con- 
gress required  that  the  income  eligibility 
standards  be  uniform  all  over  the  coun- 
try, without  regard  to  the  obviously  dif- 
ferent standards  of  income  in  different 
States.  So  a  standard  which  is  high 
enough  to  accommodate  what  the  people 
of  New  York  regard  as  a  barely  adequate 
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minimum  income  may  be  high  enaugh  to 
encompass  most  of  the  working  people 
in  Mississippi. 

Thus,  you  must  decide  whether  to 
place  all  of  the  working  people  of  Missis- 
sippi under  the  food  stamp  pros  ram  or 
knock  off  everyone  in  New  Yorl;  whose 
Income  exceeds  the  levels  of  nee<iness  in 
Mississippi. 

So  while  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  its  insensl- 
tivity  in  setting  up  the  new  regillations, 
Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  think  we  should  p  ace  the 
blame  where  it  belongs — right  lere  in 
the  Congress.  ! 

The  act  passed  In  the  last  dongress 
was  an  abomination.  But  so  many  of 
the  Members  were  so  intent  on  punish- 
ing the  poor  for  being  poor,  and  ao  many 
others  were  so  intrigued  by  theildea  of 
givtag  some  free  stamps  to  a  comj^aratlve 
handful  of  families  that  the  successful 
legislative  achievement  of  those  two  dis- 
parate objectives  resulted  in  an  unwork- 
able monstrosity. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress, 
therefore,  I  introduced  a  bill  tq  repeal 
the  91st  Congress  food  stamp  Amend- 
ments, restore  the  act  as  previously  writ- 
ten, and  provide  for  an  open  end!  appro- 
priations authorization.  I  also  introduced 
a  resolution  to  change  the  House  Rules 
to  transfer  the  committee  jurisdiction 
over  food  stamp  legislation  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  whfch  has 
never  wanted  or  liked  the  program,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  is  concerned  with  rural  Bs  well 
as  urban  problems  and  has  treated  both 
types  of  problems  humanely  and  fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  time  to  pre- 
vent the  terrible  consequences  i  of  the 
latest  food  stamp  law  from  tal^g  ef- 
fect, but  the  time  is  short.  Thire  was 
very  little  wrong  with  the  previous  law 
that  adequate  funding  could  n^t  have 
corrected — but  when  we  reachjed  the 
point  of  achieving  adequate  funding  last 
year,  those  who  hate  the  progrkm  be- 
cause it  is  feeding  too  many  {hungry 
people  and  those  who  attacked!  it  be- 
cause it  was  not  Instant  Utopia  cotnbined 
to  give  us  a  worse  law  than  we  |iad  be- 
fore. It  should  be  repealed  befbre  the 
food  stamp  program  becomes  an  i^work 
able  sham. 


FINDS  TONIC  IN  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  NEWS 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hps  been 
my  privilege  to  know  for  many  y^ars  the 
distinguished  American  author]  Mac- 
Kinley  Kantor.  As  an  excellent  ijeporter 
and  interpreter  of  the  American  scene, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  telling  It  as  it 
is.  Mr.  Kantor  has  done  just  tha^  in  the 
enclosed  Letter  to  the  Editor  I  which 
appeared  in  our  hometown,  Sarasota, 
Pla.,  newspaper,  the  Herald  Tribune  on 
May  9, 1971.  , 

I  include  "Mack"  Kantor's  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Vans  Tonic  zk  District  or  COL'tnci^  News 

Sir:  In  yovir  Issue  of  Monday,  3  May,  you 
Included  on  the  front  page  an  AP  w  xepboto 


over  the  title,   "Antiwar  Demonstrator  Ar- 
rested by  Washington  Policeman." 

Please  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  good  taste  In  thus  featuring  one  of  the 
sublime  photographs  of  the  decade,  or  pos- 
sibly even  of  the  mld-centviry. 

The  cops  are  trim,  alert,  smartly  uni- 
formed, smartly  trained.  They  look  exactly 
like  the  gratifying  Law  and  Order  which 
they   are   busily   maintaining. 

The  partially  human  monster  In  their 
grasp  is  typical  of  that  entourage  whom  the 
so-called  "Liberal"  press  and  so-called  "Lib- 
eral" pulpit  have  been  deifying  through  re- 
cent years.  His  scurvy  opinions  have  been 
forced  upon  us;  his  shrieks  have  been  In- 
terpreted as  statutes:  the  disrepute  of  his 
garb  has  been  adopted  as  approved  costum- 
ing for  the  jroung. 

He  has  made  the  air  hideous  with  thuds 
and  blattings,  to  replace  the  traditional  bold 
or  gentle  music  of  our  past.  He  has  been  per- 
mitted— nay,  encouraged — to  defile  the  Na- 
tion's flag,  exalt  the  Nation's  enemies,  and 
fling  his  excrement  over  the  Nation's  me- 
morial. 

.  . .  And  now  that  screwed-up  filthy  bearded 
face  under  the  thatch  of  putrid  hair  is  con- 
torted with  pain  "because,  man,  the  pigs 
have  blown  their  cool." 

It  may  be  more  than  a  mere  happenstance 
that  the  white  lummox  is  writhing  in  the 
grasp  of  a  Negro  police  sergeant. 

Let  us  hang  this  picture  in  a  dometslc 
Louvre  or  Prado  already  adorned  with  the 
unforgettable  and  the  proud.  Such  as  those 
Marines  raising  their  flag  on  a  bleak  emi- 
nence from  which  the  Pearl-Harbor-deallng 
Japanese  have  been  blasted  away. 

.  .  .  And  did  Dr.  Spock  cry  "Shame!"  when 
they  were  blasted? 

Incidentally,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  on  4 
May  the  worthy  doctor  howling  behind  steel 
mesh,  and  looking  exactly  like  the  Simian  he 
is  in  thought  and  deed. 

Keep  the  pictiires  coming,  sir.  They  are 
tonic  for  souls  grown  ill  on  a  diet  of  apology 
and  subterfuge. 

MacKinlay  Kantor, 

Siesta  Key. 


TO  PROTECT  FEDERALLY  GUARAN- 
TEED RIGHTS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
mtroducing  legislation  recommended  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  CivU  Rights  to 
provide  meaningful  redress  for  depriva- 
tion of  constitutional  rights. 

The  legislation  is  quite  simple  in  its 
basic  thriist.  Currently,  individual  State 
and  local  officers,  includiing  police  officers, 
may  be  sued  by  victims  of  unconstitu- 
tional acts  under  section  1983  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Code.  But  the  agen- 
cies for  which  these  officers  work  are,  in 
almost  all  States,  immxme  from  liability. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  police  officer 
found  guilty  of  an  unlawful  act  may  well 
be  Judgment-proof — in  the  sense  that  the 
damages  awarded  cannot  be  recovered 
from  him  for  lack  of  funds — and  the  sys- 
tem of  law  enforcement,  by  virtue  of  its 
immunity,  feels  little  pressure  to  dis- 
courage subsequent  misconduct.  My  bill 
makes  the  governmental  body  for  which 
the  officer  works  liable  for  damages,  thus 
providing  a  built-in  incentive  for  reform. 

The  efficacy  of  this  approach  Is  em- 
phatically expressed  by  Prof.  Kenneth 
Culp,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School: 


Policemen,  as  experience  proves,  are  largei* 
Indifferent  to  theoretical  personal  UablUtr 
which  is  sporadically  imposed  and  which 
typically  lags  years  behind  the  abuse.  But 
policemen,  like  any  other  employees,  do  re- 
spond to  rules  enforced  by  their  superlon 
for  the  enforcement  may  be  steady,  gwift| 
and  sure,  and  the  penalties,  including  sus- 
pension or  dismissal,  provide  fully  eOectln 
motivation.  (3  Davis,  Administrative  Law 
Treatise.  Section  26.17  (1966  Supp.).) 

The  problem  of  official  lawlessness  at 
which  my  bill  aims  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly perceived,  and  mcreasingly 
perilous,  circumstance  of  daily  life.  Police 
behavior  toward  demonstrators  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  1968  Democratic  Convention 
presaged  the  actions  of  the  police  at 
Jackson  State,  and  these  actions  were 
themselves  a  reflection  of  decades  of  gov- 
ernmental violence  directed  at  blacks  in 
the  South.  But,  while  Chicago  and  Jack- 
son State  were  particularly  dramatic  and 
particularly  outrageous  incidents,  simi- 
lar incidents — on  a  lesser  scale — are  not 
rare. 

Far  more  common  than  these  incidents 
of  infamous  prominence  are  the  daily 
minor  abuses  inflicted  upon  the  poor  and 
the  powerless.  These,  perhaps,  are  even 
more  dangerous  in  their  ultimate  con- 
sequences for  all  Americans,  because  of 
the  b£u;klog  of  fulminating  resentment 
they  engender.  Minority  group  mem- 
bers— the  most  frequent  victims  of  of- 
ficial lawlessness — become  increasingly 
alienated  and  rightfully  resentful.  In 
this  regard,  the  1970  report  of  the  US. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  entitled 
"Mexican  Americans  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  Southwest,"  is 
particularly  enlightening.  In  the  sum- 
mary of  the  first  chapter,  the  report 
states,  at  page  12: 

In  the  five  Southwestern  States  which 
were  the  subject  of  this  study,  the  Com- 
mission heard  frequent  allegations  that  en- 
forcement ofiScers  discriminated  against 
Mexican  Americans.  Such  discrimination  in- 
clude more  frequent  use  of  excessive  force 
against  Mexican  Americans  than  agaln<t 
Angloe,  discriminatory  treatment  of  juven- 
iles, and  harassment  and  discourteous  treat- 
ment toward  Mexican  Americans  in  general 
Complaints  were  also  heard  that  police  pro- 
tection In  Mexican  American  neighborhoodi 
was  lees  adequate  than  In  other  areas.  Tht 
Ck^mmission's  investigations  showed  that 
belief  In  law  enforcement  prejudice  is  wide- 
spread and  is  indicative  of  a  serious  problem 
of  police-community  relations  between  the 
police  and  Mexican  Americans  in  the  South- 
west. 

Many  young  people  also  have  devel- 
oped a  widespread  resentment  of  the 
police-  In  most  instances,  this  is  unjusti- 
fied. But  again,  the  incidents  of  police 
brutality  that  do  occur  do  justify  and 
feed  that  resentment.  And,  of  course,  all 
people  of  good  will  become  distressed. 

But  not  only  do  the  consequences  of 
official  lawlessness  embitter  the  victims, 
thereby  engendering  and  Increasing  the 
polarization  which  threatens  our  society. 
Those  who  are  identified  by  association 
with  the  perpetrators — who  are,  in  fact, 
a  small  minority  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  dedicated,  honest  public  officials— 
likewise  suffer.  The  fatal  sniping  of  a 
policeman  in  Chicago  last  summer,  the 
bombing  of  Federal  buildings,  the  killing 
of  a  judge  in  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  all  are 


indicators  that  violence  begets  violence, 
and  that  injustice,  once  sanctioned, 
spreads  invidiously.  Irresponsible  action 
by  a  few  police  officers  taints  the  recti- 
tude of  the  great  majority  of  their  honest 
colleagues,  and  exposes  all  to  danger. 
And,  needless  to  say,  the  actual  victims 
of  violence  suffer  directly. 

And  finally,  the  specter  of  unredressed 
wrongs,  daily  perpetrated,  threatens  an 
ultimate  breakdown  in  the  commitment 
to  the  nile  of  law  which  guides  this  Na- 
tion. Herbert  B.  Rothschild,  president  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Louisiana,  wrote  a  particularly  pointed 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  August  10, 
1970,  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine,  am- 
plifying upon  this  development: 

Increasingly,  mlddle-claes  kids  who  dare 
to  change  their  life  styles  are  learning  what 
blacks,  chicanos,  the  poor  in  genwal,  and 
special  out-groups  like  homosexuals  always 
knew:  law  enforcement  In  America  has  too 
little  concern  with  what  you  do  and  all 
too  much  concern  with  who  you  are,  how 
you  live  and  what  you  think.  The  New 
Orleans  police  in  their  continued  harass- 
ment of  those  whom  they  personally  deem 
undesirable  on  catch-all  charges  like  loiter- 
ing and  disturbing  the  peace,  and  in  their 
vicious  attack  on  federal  Judge  Chrlstenberry 
when  he  dared  to  apply  the  law  to  their  own 
behavior,  have  demonstrated  that  they  see 
themselves  as  the  law,  not  servants  of  it.  .  .  . 

Growing  numbers  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  concept  of  Justice  and  the  way 
criminal  Justice  Is  administered.  When  one 
puts  together  two  realities — the  diminish- 
ing patience  with  police  abu.se  by  swelling 
minorities,  and  the  sizeable  independence  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  from  lawfiU  con- 
trol— one  sees  a  cataclysm  shaping  up  for 
which  every  American,  and  especially  the 
"silent  majority"  who  quite  vocally  suppwrt 
police  lawlessness,  will   bear  responsibility. 

My  bill  aims  at  bridging  the  gap — the 
gap  between  the  conc^t  of  justice,  and 
the  way  justice  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered. This  legislation  Is  not  a  novel  ap- 
proach. In  fact,  it  has  the  imprimatiu- 
of  official  governmental  recommenda- 
tion, for  in  the  1970  report  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  entitled 
"Mexican  Americans  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  Southwest,"  the 
Commission  stated: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress amend  42  U.S.C,  Section  1983,  which 
provides  Federal  clvU  remedies  for  police  mal- 
practice, to  make  the  governmental  bodies 
who  employ  officers  Jointly  liable  with  those 
officers  who  deprive  persons  of  their  o''^ 
rights,  (page  90). 

A  similar  recommendation  was  made 
in  the  1961  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  Report,  at  page  113 : 

Recooomendation  3. — That  Congress  con- 
■Ider  the  advisability  of  amending  Section 
1983  of  "ntle  42  of  the  United  States  Code  To 
make  any  country,  government,  city  gov- 
ernment, or  other  local  governmental  entity 
that  employs  officers  who  deprive  persona 
of  rights  protected  by  that  section.  Jointly 
liable  with  the  officers  to  victims  of  such 
officers'  misconduct. 

And  a  like  recommendation  was  made 
in  the  Commission's  1965  report  on 
Justice. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  prepared  a  legal  memorandum  in 
support  of  my  legislation,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding this  memorandum  at  the  end  of 
my  statement.  I  should  like,  however,  to 


briefly  run  through  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Subsection  (a)  restates  the  existing 
language  of  section  1983  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1983  to 
make  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  public  agencies  liable  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  violations  of  the  consti- 
tutionally protected  rights  of  others. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  suits  in 
Federal,  State  or  local  courts.  This  pro- 
cedure follows  the  scheme  of  the  Federal 
Employers'  LiabiUty  Act,  45  U.S.C.  section 
51  et  seq.,  and  is  included  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  situations 
where  it  Is  more  convenient  for  a  injured 
party  to  sue  for  relief  in  a  State  or  local 
court,  rather  than  in  a  Federal  court. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  court  in 
which  the  action  is  brought  to  appoint  an 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  pre- 
vailing plaintiff  may  be  awarded  reason- 
able attorney's  fees. 

Subsection  (f )  provides  that  the  plain- 
tiff's attorney  need  not  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  State  in  which  the  action  is 
brought. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  a  section  1983  action, 
and  to  seek  effective  remedies,  Including 
injunctive  relief  or  money  damages. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  a  section  1983 
action. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  definitions  for 
"unit  of  local  government"  sind  "public 
agency." 

Subsection  (J)  defines  the  term  "per- 
son" so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  At- 
torney General,  when  he  initiates  an  ac- 
tion, may  proceed  against  States  and 
units  of  local  government. 

Subsection  (k)  is  a  standard  saving 
clause  providing  that  if  any  section  of  the 
bill  is  foimd  mvalid,  the  remainder  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
addresses  a  crisis  of  our  society — a  grow- 
ing lack  of  faith  in  the  responsiveness 
and  responsibihty  of  Government.  It  does 
so  by  requiring  Govenmient  to  be  respon- 
sive to  those  who  are  victimized  by  im- 
lawful  acts.  And  equally  important,  by 
exposing  States  and  local  governmental 
bodies  to  liability  for  unlawful  acts  com- 
mitted by  police  officers,  this  bill  forces 
Government  to  be  responsible  by  provid- 
ing a  very  real  incentive  for  imposing  in- 
ternal reforms  and  disciplines,  so  that 
deprivations  of  federally  guaranteed 
.  ights  will  cease. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  in  his  first  an- 
nual message  to  the  Congress: 

It  Is  as  much  the  duty  of  Government  to 
render  prompt  Justice  against  Itself  In  favor 
of  citizens  as  It  Is  to  administer  the  same 
between  private  Individuals. 

This  duty  has  not  abated;  its  urgency 
has  only  increased. 

Following  is  the  legal  memorandum  in 
support  of  my  legislation  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
dated  April  28, 1971: 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  3. 1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rtan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Ryan  :  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  September  23,  1970,  enclosed  la  a  copy  of 


our  suggested  draft  legislation  to  amend  42 
U.S.C.  :  1983  to  make  State  and  local  govern- 
ments liable  for  damages  arising  from  the 
torts  of  their  officers  or  agents  In  depriving 
citizens  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  broader  powers  In 
the  area  of  deprivations  of  constitutional 
rights  by  such  officers.  We  have  expanded  and 
extensively  revised  the  suggested  draft  legis- 
lation which  was  enclosed  in  your  letter.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  memorandum  from  the 
Commission's  Office  of  General  Counsel  ex- 
plaining the  amendments  to  the  statute  and 
dealing  at  some  length  with  the  constitu- 
tional questions  that  arise  In  connection 
with  the  amendments.  .  .  . 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  draft 
legislation  or  the  supporting  memorandum, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  my  office. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  Guckstkin, 
Staff   Director,    US.    Commission   on 

Civil  Bights. 

Amznomknts  to  42  USC  {  1983 

This  memorandum  Is  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  Commission's  suggested 
amendment  to  42  U.S.C.  I  1983  (See  Attach- 
ment A) . 

Subsection  (a)  Is  merely  a  restatement  of 
the  existing  language  of  Section  1963. 

I.  Provision  for  Liability  of  States  and 
Units  of  Local  Government  cannot  be  De- 
feated by  Claims  of  Sovereign  Immunity. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  42  U.S.C.  {  1983  to 
make  States  and  units  of  local  government 
and  public  agencies  liable  for  damages  caused 
by  violations  of  the  constitutionally  pro- 
jected rights  of  others.  This  amendment  can 
M  sustained  against  the  challenge  that  it 
infringes  upon  the  sovereign  Immtinity  of 
State  or  local  governments. 

Unless  a  State  has  statutorily  consented  to 
be  sued,  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity 
allows  It,  acting  in  Its  governmental  capacity, 
to  assert  an  absolute  defense  to  any  suit 
brought  against  it,  even  though  liability 
would  attach  If  the  defendant  were  a  private 
party.  This  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity 
developed  from  the  common  law  tradition 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong.  It  became 
Incorporated  Into  United  States  law  by  Ju- 
dicial interpretation  and  was  founded  prl- 
marUy  on  the  theories  that:  1.  It  Is  better 
that  the  Individual  should  suffer  an  mjulry 
than  that  the  public  should  suffer  an  Incon- 
venience; and  2.  that  liability  would  tend  to 
retard  the  agents  of  the  State  In  the  full  per- 
formance of  their  duties  because  of  fear  of 
suits  against  their  government.  These 
theories  are  now  considered  unreasonable. 
Instead,  experts  like  Kenneth  Culp  Davis 
maintains  that  the  damage  resulting  from 
the  wrongful  acts  of  governments  should  be 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible.' 

The  purpose  of  §  1983  was  to  give  Indi- 
viduals a  right  to  obtain  private  compensa- 
tion for  Injuries  sustained  by  having  been 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights.  How- 
ever, sxilts  against  individuals  under  {  1983 
have  not  deterred  police  officers  and  other 
public  officials  from  infringing  upon  peoples' 
constitutional  rights.  To  Impress  State  and 
local  governments  with  the  need  to  prevent 
their  officers,  employees,  agents  or  representa- 
tives from  violating  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others.  Congress  must  act  to  make  State 
and  local  governments  amenable  to  suits  for 
damages  arising  from  such  unconstitutional 
acts.  A  State  should  not  be  able  to  shield  it- 
self from  the  enforcement  of  constitutional 
protections  by  claiming  that  sovereign  im- 
munity protects  it  from  eruits  for  damages. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  amending 
i  1983  to  Include  State  and  local  governments 
Is  found  In  the  fourteenth  amendment.* 
It  has  been  held  many  times  that  Congress 
can  enact  any  legislation  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  protectloiu  of  the  four- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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teentb  amendment.  For  example  In  Ex  Parte 
Virginia,  lOO  U.S.  339  (1879)  which  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  a  Federal  law  m  iklng 
It  a  criminal  offense  for  State  and  F(deral 
officials  to  exclude  persons  from  servl  ;e  on 
grand  or  petit  Juries  because  of  r£u:« .  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

"Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate, 
Is,    adapted    to    carry    out    the    object! 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever 
enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions 
contain,   and    to   secure   to   all    person  i 
enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  civil 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  arfainst 
State  denial  or  Invasion,  if  not  prohiplted 
IS   brought   within   the   domain   of 
sional  power."  Id.  at  345-46. 

Likewise  in  South  Carolina  v.  Katzei^bach 
383  U.S  301.  324  (1966)  the  Court 
that  "|a]s  against  the  reserved  powers 
States,  Congress  may  use  any  rational 
to  effectuate  the  constitutional  prohll^itlon 
of  racial  discrimination  in  voting", 

In  every  State  there  have  been  Judicia 
legislative   decisions   abrogating   the   Slate 
sovereign  immunity  from  tort  liability^ 
though  New  York  is  the  only  State 
liable    for   substantially   all    State 
dozen  other  States  have  undertaken 
albUity  In  most  cases.*  "All  such  legislation 
has  tended,  however,  to  receive  a  strict 
narrow  construction  which  favors  the 
Prosser,  The  Law  of  Tort  i  125  (3rd  ed 
In  some  States,  state,  municipal  and 
units  of  government  are  liable  for  the 
of  their  employees,  other  than  those  o: 
lice  officers.'  Where  a  pKilice  officer 
sued  for  damages,  as  in  a  S  1983  actioi 
oovcry  Is  generally  permitted   only   agilnst 
the  Individual  tortfeasor. 

There  Is  ordinarily  no  liability  for  the 
of    (municipal)    police   officers,  even 
they  commit  unjustlflable  assault  and 
tery,  false  arrest,  trespass  ...  or  are 
negligent  and  even  though  the  city  authori- 
ties ratify  the  act  or  have  themselves 
negligent  in  falling  to  exact  a  bond  f ron . 
officers  on  which  the  Injured  person  n  Jght 
have  sued.  Id.  i  125. 

In  Hargrove  v.  City  of  Cocoa  Beach,  9fe  So. 
2d  130  Fla.  1957,  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
rejected  municipal  Immunity  for  the  tor ts  of 
employees  performing  governmental  fimc- 
tlons.  Hargrove  involved  liability  for  police 
negligence  In  a  case  in  which  plaintiff's  de- 
cedent was  alleged  to  have  died  from  suf- 
focation when  Ore  broke  out  in  an  iyn.t.- 
tended  Jail.  The  court  said: 

To  endow  [municipal  corporation]  With 
sovereign  divinity  appears  to  us  to  pred  cate 
the  law  of  the  Twentieth  Century  upo)i 
Eighteenth  Century  anachronism.  Judicial 
consistency  loses  its  virtue  when  it  is  de- 
graded by  the  vice  of  Injustice.  Id.  at  13  I 

In  Miami  v.  Simpson,  172  So.  2d  435    Fla. 
1966),  the  Hargrove  decision  was  const -ued 
to  extend  governmental  liability  to  tori  s  of 
police  officers.  Often,  however,  {jollce  acVivi 
ties   are   considered   to   be   immune 
mental  functions.  See   120  AX.R.   §  198 
(1939). 

Moreover,  there  are  States  in  which 
erelgn  immunity  is  protected  by  statut^ 
constitutional   provision.   For   example, 
Georgia    Constitution    expressly    lmmu4izes 
municipal    corporations    from    liability 
the    "torts    of    policemen    or    other 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
posed  on  them  by  law."  Oa.  Const.  §  69-|307 

In  Michigan,  absolute  immunity  is  g  ven 
the  State,  political  subdivisions  and  muiiici 
pal  corporations  from  liability  for  employee 
torts  committed  in  the  performance  of  i[ov- 
emmental  functions.  Mich.  State  J  3.99p(l) 
et  seq.  Since  amendment  of  §  1983  to 
State   and   local   governments   amenabl< 
suits  for  damages  would  be  a  means  of 
fectuatlng    constitutional    protections. 
Slate  constitutions  or  laws  to  the  contituTT 
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would  have  to  fall  by  virtue  of  Federal  su- 
premacy." 

The  history  of  the  passage  of  §  1983  does 
not  weigh  against  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  During  the  efforts  for  passage 
of  §  1983,  then  labeled  the  Act  of  April  20, 
1871,  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  generally 
provided  that  "a  county,  city  or  parish" 
would  be  liable  whenever  there  occurred 
within  It  certain  acts  of  racial  violence,  such 
as  destruction  of  buildings,  whipping  or 
murder.  Cong.  Globe,  42M  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
204  (1871).  The  amendment  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  rejected  by  the  House.  A 
similar  provision  was  introduced  by  the 
conference  committee  and  again  accepted 
by  the  Senate  and  rejected  by  the  House. 

At  the  time  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
no  city  or  State  had  waived  governmental 
Immunity  for  torts  committed  by  its  offi- 
cers or  agents.  The  amendment's  defeat  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attributed  largely  to  a 
reluctance  by  Congress  to  force  liability  upon 
unwilling  governmental  entities.^  See  Com- 
ment, Toward  State  and  Municipal  Liability 
in  Damages  for  Denial  for  Racial  Equal  Pro- 
tection. 67  Cal.  L.  Rev.  1142  (1969).  Now 
that  all  States  have,  to  some  degree,  abro- 
gated their  Immunities,  there  should  be  no 
reluctance  to  require  them  and  their  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions  and  agencies  to  be 
open  to  suits  for  damages  for  violations  of 
citizens'   constitutional  rights. 

There  is  little  Ukelihood  that  providing  for 
governmental  liability  will  cause  State  and 
local  government  employees  to  so  strongly 
fear  suit  as  to  fall  to  adequately  perform 
their  duties.  Instead,  it  is  possible  that  like 
"an  employee  in  a  private  enterprise  (who) 
naturally  gives  some  consideration  to  the  po- 
tential liability  of  his  employer,  (which)  .  .  . 
attention  promotes  careful  work;  the  poten- 
tial liability  of  a  government  entity,  to  the 
extent  that  it  affects  primary  conduct  at  all. 
will  similarly  Influence  public  employees." 
Johnsom  v.  State,  69  Cal,  2d  782,  792;  447  P. 
352.  359  (1968). 

Similarly,  administrative  law  expert  Ken- 
neth C.  Davis  has  stated  that: 

"Policemen,  as  experience  proves,  are  large- 
ly indifferent  to  theoretical  personal  liability, 
which  Is  sporadically  Imposed  and  which 
typically  lags  years  behind  the  abuse.  But 
policemen,  like  any  other  employees,  do  re- 
spond to  rules  enforced  by  their  superiors, 
for  the  enforcement  may  be  steady,  swift, 
and  sure,  and  the  penalties.  Including  sus- 
pension or  dismissal,  provide  fully  effective 
motivation."  3  Davis  Administrative  Law 
{25.17  (1958). 

Even  in  Af onroe  v.  Pape,  365  U.S.  167  ( 1961 ) . 
where  the  Court  found  that  CXsngresa  had 
not  Imposed  liability  on  municipalities  In 
S  1983  actions,  the  Court  noted  that  "pri- 
vate remedies  against  officers  .  .  .  are  con- 
spicuously ineffective,"  and  If  the  govern- 
ment entity  were  held  liable  it  would  be 
cause  "to  eradicate  abuses  that  exist  at  the 
police  level."  Id.  at  191.  In  Pape  the  Court 
did  not  find  that  Congress  could  not  con- 
stitutionally have  made  municipalities  liable 
for  damages  in  {  1983.  Instead,  on  the  basis 
of  legislative  history  alone,  the  Court  found 
that  cities  were  not  covered  by  the  language 
of  the  Act.' 

n.  Provision  for  Liability  of  States  Is  not 
Limited  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment. 
The  eleventh  amendment  states: 
"The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit 
in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens 
of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects 
of  any  Foreign  State." 

It  has  long  been  held  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  extend  to  public  corporations, 
municipalities,  counties,  or  other  political 
subdivisions  of  a  State.  See  Lincoln  County 
V.  Luning  133  U.S.  529  (1890);  and  Hopkins 
V.  Clemson  Agricultural  College  211  U.S.  636 


(1911).  It  has  also  been  settled  that  these 
bodies  are  suable  in  Federal  Court  even 
though  the  State  statutes  creating  them  pur- 
port  to  limit  suit  to  State  court,  e.g.  Lincoln 
County  v.  Luning,  supra.  Therefore,  the 
eleventh  amendment  presents  no  obstacle  to 
amending  |  1983  to  include  municipalities 
and  any  units  of  local  government  other  than 
States  themselves. 

The  great  majority  of  actions  against  pub- 
lic agencies  for  violations  of  constitutionally 
protected  rights  will  be  suits  against  muni- 
cipal or  county  police  departments.  Thus,  the 
eleventh  amendment.  If  It  were  upheld  to  bar 
suits  against  States  under  §  1983.  would  apply 
only  to  a  very  small  number  of  claims. 

However,  the  eleventh  amendment  was 
passed  to  meet  a  specific  historic  circum- 
stance and  probably  would  not  now  be  ap- 
plied to  impede  effectuation  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The 
eleventh  amendment  was  passed  in  1795  m 
reaction  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  C^urt 
In  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419  (1793).  In 
Chisholm  the  question  was  whether  the  State 
of  Georgia  could  be  made  a  party  defendant 
In  a  case  In  a  Federal  Court  by  a  private  citi- 
zen of  another  State,  and,  if  so,  could  a 
Judgment  in  assumpsit  (a  money  judgment) 
be  entered  against  the  State.  The  Court  ruled 
yes  to  both  questions.  The  decision  was  un- 
popular among  the  States  and  the  eleventh 
amendment  was  ratified  to  overrule  the 
Court's  decision.  In  Hans  v.  State  of  Loui- 
siana, 134  U.S.  1  (1890)  the  Court  held  that 
the  eleventh  amendment  also  prohibits  suite 
in  Federal  Court  against  a  State  by  citizens 
of  that  State. 

There  have  not  been  many  Supreme  CX>urt 
decisions  Involving  the  eleventh  amendment. 
However,  when  such  cases  have  arisen,  the 
Court  has  created  various  fictions  to  avoid 
its  prohibitions.  Although  the  amendment 
has  never  been  repealed,  its  application  has 
been  so  narrowly  circumscribed  that  it  should 
not  now  be  a  bar  to  actions  against  a  State 
to  assert  a  Federal  right. 

In  the  landmark  case  of  Ex  Parte  Young 
209  U.S.  123  (1908)  the  Minnesota  legislature 
passed  a  law  reducing  railroad  rates  and  pro- 
viding severe  penalties  for  any  railroad  which 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  stockhold- 
ers of  the  railroads  sued  in  Federal  Court  to 
enjoin  their  companies  from  complying  with 
the  law.  Among  the  defendants  In  the  In- 
junction action  was  the  Sta.te  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Young.  The  Federal  Court  ordered  the 
Attorney  General  to  refrain  from  enforcing 
the  law.  This  relief  was  given  over  Young's 
objection  that  the  suit  was  a  suit  against  the 
State  and  thereby  prohibited  by  the  eleventh 
amendment.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  this  case,  the  Court  had  held  that  the 
eleventh  amendment  barred  suits  In  Federal 
Courts  against  a  State  without  its  consent 
even  when  the  basis  of  the  jurisdiction  was  a 
claim  under  Federal  law.  Hans  v.  Louisiana, 
supra.  In  Young  the  Court  held  that: 

"The  act  to  be  enforced  Is  alleged  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and.  If  It  be  so.  the  use  of 
the  name  of  the  State  to  enforce  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  to  the  injury  of  complainants 
is  a  proceeding  without  the  authority  of 
and  one  which  does  not  affect  the  State  in 
its  sovereign  or  governmental  capacity.  It  U 
simply  an  Illegal  act  upon  the  part  of  a  State 
official.  In  attempting  by  the  use  of  the  name 
of  the  State  to  enforce  a  legislative  enact- 
ment which  is  void  because  unconstitu- 
tional. If  the  act  which  the  State  Attorney 
General  seeks  to  enforce  be  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  oijicer  In  pro- 
ceeding under  such  enactment  comes  into 
conflict  with  the  superior  authority  of  that 
Constitution,  and  he  is  in  that  case  stripped 
of  his  official  or  representative  character  and 
is  subjected  in  his  person  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  Individual  conduct.  "Id.  at 
159-60. 

Most  cases  involving  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment have  been  resolved  by  fictions  filmllar 
to  the  one  created  In  Young — that  Is,  when 
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doing  an  unconstitutional  act,  a  state  of- 
ficer acts  in  an  individual  capacity  and  not 
as  a  representative  of  the  State. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Charles  Wright  In 
bis  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Federal  Courts 
(1963),  the  fiction  developed  In  Young  has 
Its  own  iUogic : 

"The  Fourteenth  Amendment  runs  only 
to  the  states;  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  re- 
Uef  under  the  amendment  the  plaintiff  must 
be  able  to  show  that  state  action  is  Involved 
In  the  denial  of  his  rights.  It  might  have 
been  possible  to  hold  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  qualified  the  immunity  from 
suit  granted  states  by  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment, but  the  Court  did  not  so  hold.  Instead 
It  created  the  anomaly  that  enforcement  of 
the  .  .  •  statute  Is  state  action  for  purposes 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  but  merely 
the  wrong  of  Edward  T.  Young  for  purposes 
of  the  eleventh  amendment"  (emphasis 
added)  /d.  at  p.  159. 

In  Griffln  v.  School  Board  of  Prince  Edward 
County  et  al.,  377  US  218  (1964),  the  sequel 
to  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483 
(1954),  the  respondent  school  board  con- 
tended that  the  case  was  an  action  against 
the  State  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the 
eleventh  amendment.  The  Court  noted  that 
the  complaint  charged  that  State  and  county 
officials  were  depriving  petitioners  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
The  Court  then  dismissed  the  eleventh 
amendment  claim  by  acknowledging  that 
"(l)t  has  been  settled  law  since  Ex  Parte 
Young,  209  U.S.  123  (1908) ,  that  suits  against 
State  and  county  officials  to  enjoin  them 
from  invadmg  constitutional  rights  are  not 
forbidden  by  the  eleventh  amendment."  Grif- 
fin 377  U.S.  228.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
similarly  relied  upon  Young  in  other  situ- 
ations where  constitutional  rights  were  al- 
legedly violated  by  State  officials  and  thereby 
has  avoided  directly  confronting  the  conflict 
of  the  eleventh  amendment  with  the  four- 
teenth amendment.* 

In  light  of  courts'  frequent  reliance  upon 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  protect  indi- 
vidual's constitutional  rights,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  courts  would  today  plainly  hold 
that  the  eleventh  amendment  must  give  way 
when  in  conflict  with  enforcement  of  the 
fourteenth. 

A  further  support  for  the  adoption  of  the 
pr<^sed  amendment  is  found  by  reference 
to  the  1966  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  29  U.S.C.  S  206  (1938) 
which  required  every  employer  to  pay  each  of 
his  employees  "engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce"  cer- 
tain minimum  hourly  wages.  The  Act  deflned 
the  term  "employer"  to  exclude  "the  United 
States  or  any  state  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  state.''  29  U.S.C.  |  203   (1938). 

However,  the  Act  was  amended  to  cover 
employees  working  in  schools,  hospitals,  and 
similar  institutions  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  such  Institutions  were  public  or  private 
or  operated  for  profit.  Congress  also  modi- 
fled  the  definition  of  employer  so  as  to  re- 
move the  exemption  of  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  hospitals,  institutions  and  schools, 
29  U.S.C.  §  203(d)    (1964  ed.  Supp.  U) . 

In  Maryland  v.  Wirtz,  392  U.S.  183  (1968), 
the  Supreme  Court  considered  the  claims 
raised  by  28  States  that  the  remedial  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  If  applied  to  the  States, 
would  conflict  with  the  eleventh  amendment. 
The  Court  made  clear  "that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  acting  within  a  delegated 
power,  may  override  countervailing  state  in- 
terest, whether  these  be  described  as  'gov- 
ernmental' or  'prc^rietary'  in  character."  Id. 
at  195.  However,  the  Court  refused  to  resolve 
the  eleventh  amendment  issue,  but  sug- 
gested It  would  do  so  In  future  cases  If  nec- 
««ary.  Instead,  the  Co\irt  held  that  because 
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the  State  had  continued  to  operate  its 
schools,  hospitals  and  institutions  after  pass- 
age of  the  amendment.  It  had  Impliedly 
waived  Its  immunity  from  suit.  Id.  at  200. 
This  implied  waiver  theory  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme  since 
to  avoid  waiver  the  State  would  have  to  cease 
fulfilling  its  State  duties. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  Court  denied 
certiorari  in  Briggs  v.  Sager,  424  F.  2d  130 
( 10th  Cir.)  1970  cert,  denied,  39  U.S.L.W.  3147 
(1970).  a  case  in  which  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment Issue  was  raised  by  Utah  In  defense 
of  being  forced  to  pay  public  school  cafe- 
teria workers  minimum  wages."  Therefore, 
the  Supreme  Court  avoided  ruling  upon  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment gives  way  when  in  conflict  with  acts 
passed  to  enforce  other  constitutional  rights. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  and  the  Supreme  Court's  use  of 
fictions  and  theories  of  Implied  waivers  to 
avoid  its  restrictions.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
Court  would  uphold  the  constitutionality  of 
an  amendment  to  §  1983  to  permit  suits  In 
Federal  courts  against  State  governments. 
Since  all  Jurisdictions  have  In  some  degree 
abrogated  their  sovereign  immunities  against 
tort  suits.  Congress  would  not  be  compelling 
them  to  be  open  to  suits  unlike  those  they 
have  already  permitted.  Consequently,  there 
are  no  insurmountable  constitutional  or  po- 
litical impediments  to  passage  of  the  pro- 
p>osed  amendment. 

m.  Provision  for  suit  In  State  or  Local 
as  well  as  Federal  CJourt. 

There  may  be  situations  where  it  is  more 
convenient  for  an  Injured  party  to  sue  for 
relief  under  !  1983  In  a  State  or  local  court 
than  m  a  Federal  court.  Therefore.  In  para- 
graph (c)  there  Is  provision  for  suits  in 
Federal,  State  or  local  covirts.  This  proce- 
dure follows  the  scheme  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  45  U.S.C.  I  51  et  seq. 
(1964).  In  Mondou  v.  New  York.  N.H.  <fe  H.R. 
Co.,  223  U.S.  1  (1912).  the  Coiu^  held  that 
rights  arising  under  the  Federal  Employers' 
Liability  Act  could  be  enforced,  as  of  right,  in 
State  courts  when  their  jurtsdictlon.  as  pre- 
scribed by  local  laws,  was  adequate.  More- 
over, It  has  been  held  that  a  State  cannot 
refuse  to  hear  a  claim  arising  from  Federal 
law  In  Its  courts,  even  if  the  statute  giving 
Jtirisdlction  to  the  State  courts  does  not 
authorize  suits  of  that  type.  McKnett  v.  St. 
Louis  &  S.F.  Ry.  Co..  292  U.S.  230  (1934). 

IV.  Provisions  for  Appointment  of  Plain- 
tiff's Attorneys  and  Award  of  Plaintiff's  At- 
torney's F'ees  and   Court   Costs. 

In  paragraphs  (d)  and  (e)  the  Commis- 
sion suggests  a  provision  for  ^polntment 
of  plaintiff's  attorney  and  the  award  of  at- 
torney's fees  and  costs  to  the  prevailing 
plaintiff.  In  its  report,  Mexican  Americans 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Commission  noted  that  many 
lawryers  in  the  southwest  are  reluctant  to 
represent  Individuals  in  civil  suits  under 
S  1983  because  of  the  expense  of  tmdertak- 
Ing  such  litigation  and  the  unlikelihood  of 
an  adequate  recovery.  The  victims  of  police 
brutality  and  racial  violence  are  frequently 
people  who  cannot  afford  the  costs  of  bringing 
a  suit  for  damages.  Therefore,  the  provision 
for  award  of  fees  and  costs  will  encourage 
attorneys  to  accept  I  1983  cases. 

The  recommended  provisions  are  similar 
to  the  provisions  in  Title  Vn  of  the  1964 
ClvU  Rights  Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  2000e-5(e),  and 
2000e-5(k)  (1964) ;  In  the  Public  Accommoda- 
tions Sections  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act, 
42  U.S.C.  §2000a-3(b)  (1964);  and  In  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968,  42  U.S.C.  S  3612(b) , 
(c)  (1968).  Thus,  It  follows  a  pattern  al- 
ready established  for  civil  rights  litigation 

Similarly,  the  provision  for  the  award  of 
attorney's  fees  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
theory  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Newman  v.  Piggie  Park  Enterprises,  Inc.,  390 
U.S.  400  (1968).  There  the  Court  said: 

"Congress  therefore  enacted  the  provision 


for  counsel  fees  not  simply  to  penalize  liti- 
gants who  deliberately  advance  arguments 
they  know  to  be  untenable  but,  m.ore  broadly, 
to  encourage  individuals  injured  by  racial 
discrimination  to  seek  judicial  relief.  .  .  ."  Id. 
at  402. 

The  Commission  reconunends,  however, 
that  the  attorney's  Tee  amendment  make  it 
possible  only  for  the  prevailing  plaintiff  to 
receive  an  award  of  fees  or  costs.  Many  indi- 
gents with  §  1983  claims  may  be  reluctant  to 
press  them  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  pre- 
vailing defendant  could  obtain  fees  or  costs 
from  the  losing  plaintiff. 

V.  Provision  for  Admission  of  Out-of-State 
Attorneys  to  Practice  before  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Court  in  which  a  {  1983  Action  has  been 
Filed. 

In  paragraph  (f ) ,  the  Conamission  rec- 
ommends that  provisions  for  out-of-state 
attorneys  be  liberalized  because  in  many 
States  it  has  been  difficult  for  injured  parties 
to  find  local  counsel  to  assist  them  in  vindi- 
cating violations  of  their  civil  rights.  Often 
important  civil  rights  cases  have  required  the 
assistance  of  attorneys  from  other  States  and 
they  have  been  hampered  by  the  restrictive 
bar  admission  rules  of  the  Jurisdictions  In 
which  the  civil  rights  actions  must  be 
brought. 

For  example,  in  SoboZ  v.  Perez.  289  F.  Supp. 
392  (E.D.  La.  1968)  Sobol  sought  an  Injunc- 
tion to  prevent  his  prosecution  in  Louisiana 
State  Court  under  the  Unajthorlzed  Prac- 
tice Statute.  Sobol,  and  the  United  States 
who  intervened  on  his  behalf,  contended  that 
the  arrest  and  threatened  prosecution  were 
to  harass  and  deter  him  and  other  out-of- 
state  lawyers  from  representing  blacks  In 
civil  rights  cases.  Although  the  Court  granted 
the  injunction  against  Sobol's  prosecution,  it 
explicitly  confined  its  decision  to  the  facts 
of  his  case.  Therefore,  in  Louisiana  and  in 
other  States  with  Unauthorized  Practice 
statutes,  out-ot-state  attorneys  who  might 
be  willing  and  necessary  to  represent  plain- 
tiffs in  S  1983  actions  might  be  subject  to 
similar  time-consuming  and  expensive  liti- 
gation and  possible  fine  or  imprisonment. 

There  is  no  constitutional  prohibition  to 
Congress'  requiring  State  courts  to  admit 
out-of-state  attorneys  to  represent  parties  In 
S  1983  actions.  State  regiilations  of  their 
court  procedures  must  give  way  because  of 
supremacy  when  they  conflict  with  effectu- 
ating a  Federal  right.  Moreover,  In  actions 
Involving  the  Federal  Employers  Liability 
Act  Federal  procedural  rules  and  not  State 
procedure  controls.  In  light  of  this,  Charles 
Wright,  the  authority  on  Federal  Courts  has 
commented  that : 

"Even  if  the  FELA  cases  are  unique,  they 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  Congress  has 
constitutional  power  to  control  the  incidents 
of  a  state  trial  of  a  federal  claim."  Wright, 
Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Federal  Courts  5  45 
(1963). 

VI.  Authorization  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  initiate  and  to  intervene  In  a  5  1983 
Action,  and  to  Seek  Effective  Remedies  In- 
cluding Injunctive  Relief,  or  Money  Damages 
for  Injured  Persons  and  Property. 

The  provision  in  paragraph  (g)  for  the 
Initiation  of  litigation  by  tl  e  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  essential  to  deter  violations  of  indi- 
viduals' constitutional  rights.  The  recom- 
mended provision  follows  similar  provisions 
in  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  42  U.S.C.  i  1971(c), 
§  1971(d)  (1965);  in  Title  Vn  of  the  1964 
CivU  Rights  Act,  42  US.C.  §  2000e-6  (1964); 
and  In  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968,  42  U.S.C. 
§  3613  (1968). 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  apparently 
never  taken  the  position  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  authority  to  bring  a  civil  action 
to  enjoin  a  State  or  local  government,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  individual  from  vio- 
lating !  1983." 

Moreover,  several  courts  have  explicitly 
stated  that  the  Attorney  General  cannot 
bring    civil    actions    to    enforce    fourteenth 
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amendment  rlghta  without  an  erpres  i  statu- 
tory grant.  In  United  States  v.  Bossier  Par- 
ish School  Board,  230  F.  8upp.  243  (V^D.  La., 
1963 ) ,  The  Court  noted : 

'•It  Is  likewise  common  tnbwledge 
that  .  .  .  Congrees  expressly  refused  to  em- 
power the  Attorney  General  to  brlilg  suits 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  t(i  vindi- 
cate Fourteenth  Amendment  Rights  of  per- 
Bons,  other  than  in  the  field  of  voting  [and 
other  fields  by  later  civil  rights  acta].  .  .  ." 
Id.  at  247. 

In  light  of  these  precedents,  the  attorney 
General  will  not  Initiate  clvU  actions]  to  pre- 
vent violation  of  {  1983.  A  speclfla  statu- 
tory provision  Is  therefore  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  Department  of  Justice  to  take 
steps  to  protect  dvll  rights  from  b<lng  In- 
fringed by  persons  acting  under  color  of 
law.  or  by  employees  of  State  or  lo<al  gov- 
ernments. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  to  }  1!>83  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General  to  brlag  civil 
suits  should  enable  him  to  seek  (ffectlve 
remedies,  Including  Injunctive  relief,  or 
money  damages  for  Injuries  to  perse  na  and 
property. 

There  are  a  number  of  statutes  specifi- 
cally authorizing  the  Attorney  Oeijeral  to 
seek  injunctions.  Under  Title  VII,  4  707(a) 
of  the  1964  ClvU  Bights  Act,  42]  U.S.C. 
§  2000e-6(1964),  for  example,  the  Attorney 
General  is  empowered  "(to)  bring  a  qlvll  ac- 
tion requesting  such  relief,  including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order  or  oth^r  order 
against  the  person  or  persons  resionslble 
for  such  pattern  or  practice.  .  .  ."  TUerefore, 
such  an  addition  to  I  1983  would  follpw  pre- 
vious civil  rights  legislation.  I 

Similarly,  there  is  authority  und^  Title 
Vn  for  the  Attorney  General  to  seelq  money 
damages  In  the  form  of  back  pay  to  c(>mpen- 
sate  persons  injured  by  unlawful  Employ- 
ment practices.  The  Attorney  Genera^  In  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  i  707  of  Title  VH  of  the 
1904  Civil  Rights  Act.  42  U.S.C.  1 2000-« 
(1968)  can  seek  back  pay  for  persons  Injured 
by  an  employer's  practices."  Moreoveij,  in  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Laborj  to  en- 
force the  Fair  Labor  Standards,  2a  U.S.C. 
{ 201  et  seq.,  the  government  m4y  seek 
awards  of  back  pay  which  it  holds  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  who  have  bfen  ag- 
grieved by  violations  of  the  Act,  see  Mitchell 
V.  DeMario  Jewelry,  Inc.,  361  VS.  288  (1960). 
Thus,  there  is  ample  authority  to  supbort  an 
amendment  of  S  1983  authorizing  tha  Attor- 
ney General  to  seek  money  damages  ^  com- 
pensate persons  Injured  by  Infrlngenjents  of 
their  civil  rights.  \ 

The  provision  in  paragraph  (h) .  which  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  injtervene 
In  i  1983  actions  brought  by  lndlvid|uals,  is 
modeled  after  Title  vn  of  the  Clvuj  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  41  U.S.C.  J  20OOe-6(e)  1(1964). 
Government  intervention  in  §  1983  cases 
would  often  be  desirable  because  in  complex 
oases,  the  resources  and  expertise  J  of  the 
Attorney  General's  office  may  be  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  suit. 

VII.  Definitions. 

Paragraph  (1)  has  broad  deflnltloni  of  the 
terms  "units  of  local  government"  an^  "pub- 
lic agency."  These  are  standard  deflnitlons 
which  are  Intended  to  be  all  inclusive. 

In  paragraph  (J),  a  definition  of  tl^e  term 
"person"  as  used  in  paragraph  (g).i  makes 
It  clear  that  the  Attorney  General  I^as  the 
power  to  act  against  States  and  units  bf  local 
government  not  Just  individual  persons  where 
It  is  warranted. 

vni.  Saving  Clatise. 

Paragraph  (k)  is  a  standard  clause  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  entire  statute  from 
falling  If  a  section  of  It  is  declared  iuncon- 
Btltutional. 

John  H.  Powmx.  Jr  . 

General  Cm  .nsel. 


ATTACHMENT   A 

42  U.S.C.  i  1983.  as  amended: 

i  1983  Civil  action  for  deprivation  of  rights: 

(a)  Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regtUation,  custom,  or 
usage  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunltdee  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  Injured  In  an  action  at  law,  suit 
In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redress. 

(b)  Whenever,  any  person  acting  under  the 
authority  of  any  State,  luilt  of  local  govern- 
ment or  public  agency  thereof,  commits  any 
act  or  practice  or  omits  to  act  In  any  man- 
ner which  deprives  an  individual  of  any 
rights,  privileges  or  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws,  such  act,  practice 
or  omission  shall  be  deemed  that  of  the 
State,  or  unit  of  local  government  and  of  the 
public  agency  thereof.  If  any,  by  whom  the 
person  was  employed  or  for  which  he  acted, 
and  such  State  or  unit  of  local  government, 
and  public  agency  shall  be  liable  to  the  in- 
dividual Injured  In  cmy  action  at  law,  suit  In 
equity  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress. 

(c)  The  rights  secured  by  this  Act  may  be 
enforced  by  civil  proceedings  in  any  appro- 
priate State  or  local  court,  or  in  any  appro- 
priate United  States  District  Cotirt  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  individ- 
ual Instituting  the  action  has  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
available  under  State  or  local  law.  An  action 
under  this  Act  may  be  commenced  in  any 
United  States  District  Covirt  in  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  plaintiff's  injury  oc- 
curred, or  In  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  plaintiff's  resides,  or  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  person  or  jjersons  who  In- 
jured plaintiff  are  employed  or  reside. 

(d)  Up>on  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  su3h  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  State,  local  or  United  States  District 
Court  in  which  any  action  has  been  com- 
menced under  this  Act,  may  appoint  an  at- 
torney for  the  plaintiff  and  may  authorize 
the  commencement  of  a  civil  action  vrtthout 
the  payment  of  fees,  costs  or  security. 

(e)  In  any  action  under  this  Act  the  court. 
In  Its  discretion,  may  allow  the  prevailing 
plaintiff  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  the  costs. 

(f)  In  any  action  to  be  commenced  under 
this  Act  in  any  State,  local  or  United  States 
District  Court,  the  plaintiff  may  be  repre- 
sented by  an  attorney  admitted  to  practice 
before  any  State  bar,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  attorney  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  bar  of  the  State  In  which 
the  action  is  brought. 

(g)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged,  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
such  person  wUl  engage  in  any  acts,  practices 
or  omissions  which  deprive  or  would  deprive 
any  Individual  or  any  rights  seciired  by  Con- 
stitution or  laws,  the  Attorney  General  act- 
ing on  his  own  Initiative,  or  at  the  request 
of  any  individual,  may  institute  against  such 
jjerson,  a  civil  action  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceedings, including  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus,  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, an  award  of  Just  compensation  for 
any  Injured  Individual,  and  for  any  other 
necessary  relief.  An  individual  seeking  relief 
under  this  Act  shall  have  available  to  him 
the  same  remedies  as  are  available  to  the 
Attorney  General  suing  under  this  Act. 

(h)  Upon  timely  application,  the  court  In 
which  an  action  under  this  Act  has  been 
brought,  may  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  Intervene  In  such  action. 

(1)   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 


the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

(II)  The  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  an 
Indian  tribe  which  performs  law  enforcement 
functions  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(III)  The  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
board,  department,  or  administrative  unit. 

(J)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g), 
the  term  "person"  Includes  individuals' 
States,  units  of  general  local  government  and 
public  agencies  of  any  State  or  unit  of  local 
government. 

(k)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  e.g.  3  Davis,  Administrative  Law  |  25.01 
(1958). 

»  Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  natiirallzed 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Inununltles  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  Ufe,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

'  Among  the  major  States  that  have  wholly 
or  partially  rejected  traditional  sovereign 
immunity  by  Judicial  decision  are  Illlnoi*. 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  Wl*- 
consin.  In  other  States  the  authorized  carry- 
ing of  liability  insurance  Is  held  to  have 
waived  or  niilllfled  municipal  immunity  to 
the  extent  of  the  insurance  coverage.  Some 
States  Indemnify  public  employees  against 
liability  on  Judgments  for  torts  committed  in 
the  course  of  their  employment.  However, 
the  Indemnity  provisions  are  often  subject  to 
llmitatloms  concerning  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployee's conduct  and  the  time  demand  for 
indemnity  is  made.  The  restrictions  on  in- 
demnification make  It  unlikely  a  plaintiff 
will  be  able  to  collect  his  Judgment  agaln« 
a  policeman  with  indemnity,  thereby  greatly 
limiting  the  amount  he  can  recover. 

♦  The  dozen  States  are  Alabama.  Arkansw, 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Minnesota.  North 
Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee    and  West  Virginia. 

The  California  Public  Entity  UablUty  Act, 
besides  providing  for  the  direct  liability  of 
the  entity  In  prescribed  clrcimistances.  re- 
quires It  to  pay  actual  damages  for  the  em- 
ployee in  any  action  it  defends.  However, 
there  is  no  indemnification  for  exemplary  or 
punitive  damages,  or  If  the  employee  was 
gtillty  of  corruption,  actual  malice,  actual 
fraud  or  was  not  acting  In  the  scope  of  his 
empl03Tnent.  There  Is  also  no  Indemnity  if 
the  defendant  does  not  make  a  timely  re- 
quest. Cal.  Govt.  Code  5  825  (West  1968). 
See  Prosser,  The  Law  of  Torts  i  125  (3rd  Ed. 
1964). 

» Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minne- 
sota. Ohio.  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania  have 
enacted  statutes  relating  specifically  to  police 
activities  which  waive  to  some  extent  mu- 
nicipal immunity  in  this  area.  McQulUM. 
Municipal  Corporations,  Vol.  18,  53,  79d. 

*McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  31« 
(1819). 

■The  opposition  to  the  Sherman  Amend- 
ment also  focused  upon  the  argtmient  that 
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Congress  does  not  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  tax  States  and  requiring  them  to 
be  liable  to  private  suits  would  amount  to 
Imposing  an  ln\'alld  tax  on  them  because  the 
States  would  have  to  raise  their  taxes  to  pay 
the  Judgments  obtained  against  them.  C^n- 
ment  "Injunctive  Relief  Under  Section  1983," 
119  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  389.  396  (1971).  This 
argument  has  no  merit  today  since  cotirts 
frequently  require  States  to  expend  public 
funds  to  protect  constitutional  rights  e.g. 
Harkless  v.  Sweeny  Independent  School 
Distr.  427  F  2d  319  (5th  Cir.  1970);  petition 
for  cert,  filed  39  U.S.  L.W.  3073  (U.S.  Aug.  19, 
1970)  (No.  561)  and  the  Congress  has  as 
much  power  as  the  courts  in  this  regard. 

Furthermore,  Implementation  of  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  for  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, such  as  the  guarantee  of  a  Jury  trial, 
require  States  to  spend  money.  Moreover,  in 
Federal  legislation  protecting  rivers,  harbors 
and  coast  lines  Congress  has  Imposed  obliga- 
tions on  States  and  local  governments  and 
has  provided  for  fines  against  any  govern- 
mental body  which  violates  the  Federal  law. 
See  Protection  of  Navigable  Waters  and  of 
Harbor  and  River  Improvements  33  U.S.C. 
1406,  407,  409,  411  (1970).  While  payment 
of  any  fines  imposed  against  States  or  gov- 
ernmental units  would  most  likely  be  paid 
from  local  taxation,  the  constitutionality 
of  this  legislation  has  many  times  been  up- 
held, e.g.  U.S.  or  Banister  Realty  Co.,  C.C. 
N.Y.  155  F.  583  (2d  Cir.  1907);  6  Op.  Atty. 
Oen.  172  (1853). 

•  Several  courts  have  Interpreted  Monroe  v. 
Pape  as  holding  that  cities  are  immune  only 
from  damage  suits  under  1983  and  not  from 
prohibitive  Injunction  actions.  In  Adams  v. 
City  of  Park  Ridge  293  F  2d  685  (7th  Cir. 
1961).  a  }  1983  action,  the  Court  restrained 
the  enforcement  of  a  city  ordinance  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Like- 
wise in  Dailey  v.  City  of  Lawton  425  F2d  1037 
(10th  Cir.  1970),  the  court  held  that  Monroe 
differentiated  "between  actions  for  damages 
and  actions  for  equitable  relief  and  as  In- 
tending no  bar  to  equitable  actions  for  In- 
junctive relief  against  Invasions  of  a  plain- 
tiff's Federal  constitutional  rights  by  mu- 
nicipal action."  425  F  2d  at  1038.  Some  courts 
which  have  granted  or  approved  prohibitory 
Injunctions  under  §  1983  distinguish  them 
from  damage  actions  because  these  Injunc- 
tions do  not  require  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  to  spend  public  money  to 
comply  with  the  order.  But  compare  Harkless 
V.  Sweeny  Independent  School  Dist.  427  F2d 
819.  (5th  Cir).  peUtlon  for  cert,  filed  39 
U.8i.W.  3073  (U.S.  Aug.  19,  1970)    (No  561). 

•Another  clear  statement  of  the  Inability 
of  the  eleventh  amendment  to  prevent  en- 
forcement of  constitutionally  protected 
rights  Is  found  in  School  Board  of  City  of 
Charlottesville  v.  Allen  240  P  2d  69  (4th  Cir. 
1966).  cert,  denied  353  U.S.  910  (1957).  In 
response  to  the  School  Board's  objection  that 
the  suit  and  lower  court  order  were  In  viola- 
tion of  the  eleventh  amendment,  the  Court, 
relying  on  Young,  explained  that  the  suit  to 
enforce  constitutional  rights  ...  Is  not  a  suit 
against  a  state  within  the  meaning  of  the 
11th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  is 
a  suit  for  the  protection  of  Individual  rights 
under  the  Constitution  by  enjoining  state 
officers  and  agencies  from  taking  action  be- 
yond the  scope  of  their  legal  powers.  240  F 
2d  at  62. 

The  Court  further  maintained  that: 
tt  high  officials  of  the  state  and  of  the 
federal  government  .  .  .  may  be  restrained 
and  enjoined  from  unconstitutional  action, 
we  see  no  reason  why  a  school  board  should 
be  exempt  merely  because  It  has  been  given 
corporate  powers  .  .  .  240  P2d  at  63. 

'"The  Briggs  decision  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  theory  of  waiver  of  eleventh 
amendment  immunity  developed  In  Parden 
V.  Terminal  R  of  Alabama  Docks  Dept.,  377 
V.B.  184  (1964).  In  Parden,  the  Court  held 
the  State  had  Impliedly  waived  Its  inmiunlty 


by  ofwrating  a  railroad  after  the  passage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

"  However.  In  special  situations,  the  courts 
have  held  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  actions  to  enforce  con-ititutlonal  pro- 
visions without  express  statutory  authority 
to  do  BO.  For  example,  In  Wyandotte  Trans- 
portation Co.  V.  United  States,  389  U.S.  191 
(1967) .  the  United  States  tried  to  require  the 
owner  of  vessels  which  had  been  negligently 
sunk  in  navigable  waterways  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  costs  of  their  removal.  The 
Court  found  that  the  govwument  had  stand- 
ing to  bring  a  civil  suit  against  the  owner 
because  of  the  power  granted  to  It  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  The  Supreme  Court 
commented  that  "our  decisions  have  estab- 
lished, too,  the  general  rule  that  the  United 
States  may  sue  to  protect  its  Interest  .  .  ." 
Id.  at  201.  The  Department  of  Justice  does 
not,  however,  rely  upon  the  Wyandotte  deci- 
sion as  authority  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  civil  actions  to  enforce  civil  rights 
legislation. 

The  cases  cited  In  Wyandotte  also  fall  to 
support  the  proposition  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  the  power  to  bring  civil  actions 
to  protect  civil  rights  without  specific  au- 
thority to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  In  re  Debs, 
158  U.S.  564  (1895) ,  the  United  States  sought 
an  Injunction  against  labor  leaders  to  pre- 
vent them  from  obstructing  railway  services 
during  the  1894  Pullman  Strike.  In  denying 
Debs'  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
after  the  government  had  obtained  an  in- 
junction against  the  strikers,  the  Court  em- 
phasized that  the  government  had  authority 
to  seek  an  Injunction  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  throug;h  its  authority  to  regulate 
the  transmission  of  mall. 

Similarly,  in  other  cases,  the  authority  for 
the  government  to  seek  an  Injunction  has 
been  founded  upon  the  commerce  clause,  or 
upon  specific  statutes  sinnllar  to  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act,  see  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago  v.  United  States,  266  U.S.  405  (1925) . 
The  government  has  also  been  able  to  seek 
Injunctions  to  protect  its  property  because 
the  courts  have  held  that  the  power  to  bring 
civil  actions  is  a  normal  incident  of  the 
rights  of  an  owner  of  property,  see  United 
States  v.  San  Jacinto  Tin  Co.,  125  U.S.  273 
(1888).  Similarly,  courts  have  held  that  the 
government  can  raise  the  usual  contract 
remedies  when  It  Is  sued  or  when  It  sues  for 
breach  of  contract,  see  United  States  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Prince  George 
County,  Virginia.  221  P.  Supp.  93  (ED.  Va., 
1963). 

"Local  S3  V.  Vogler,  407  P2d  1047  (6th  Cir. 
1969) ;  Local  189  v.  U.S.,  416  F2d  980  (6th  Cir. 
1969);  cert,  denied,  397  U.S.  919  (1969). 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemcm  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  minority  leader,  there  is  no  further 
program  for  this  week  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  imanimous  consent  to  go  over 
until  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  nine  bills  scheduled  to  be 
considered  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  are  as  follows : 


H.R.  7271,  Civil  Rights  Commission  au- 
thorization; 

H.R.  5257,  National  School  Lunch  Act 
amendment; 

H.R.  4848,  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  extension ; 

H  Jl.  6077,  removing  certain  limitations 
on  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities; 

H.R.  7964,  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  civil  service  retirement  annuities; 

HJR.  56,  National  Environment  E>ata 
system ; 

H.R.  5060,  penalty  for  shooting  certain 
birds  and  fish  from  aircraft ; 

H.R.  2587,  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere;  and 

H.R.  6359,  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  amendment. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  some 
roUcalls  on  some  of  these  bills. 

The  legislative  program  for  Tuesday 
and  the  balance  of  the  week  Is  as  follows: 

On  Tuesday,  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar  to  be  followed  by : 

H.R.  3613.  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  This  bill  will  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 

Then  that  will  be  followed  by  three 
housekeeping  resolutions : 

House  Resolution  418,  telephone  allow- 
ance adjustment; 

House  Resolution  420,  postal  allowance 
adjustment;  and 

House  Resolution  429,  House  food  serv- 
ice cost  adjustment. 

Also,  seven  printing  resolutions  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  armoimced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  the  leadership  has 
been  advised  that  early  next  we^  there 
may  be  a  motion — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "may" — to  discharge  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  disapproving 
resolution  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  17,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  imtil  Monday 
next  that  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resoluticms  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDI^ES- 
DAYNEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wedne^ay 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiot  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  qrom 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FLSH! 
lES  TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL 
NIGHT  FRIDAY,  MAY  14 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  urian- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee 
Merchant   Marine   and    Fisheries 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  May  14^ 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioii 
the    request  0Dl    the    gentleman 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ON 

CR- 
MtlD- 


on 

i^ay 

to 

to 
f^om 


1971   WILL  BE   A   GOOD  YEAR,  -/fiTO 
1972  WILL  BE  A  VERY  GOOD  YEi  .R 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  iind 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  February  24,  the  following  headine 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times:  "Ss  m- 
uelson  Derides  Nixon's  Forecast  on  |the 
Economy." 

The  news  story  elaborated  as  follo^: 

The  1970  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  1  for 
economics  used  such  terms  as  "poppycock," 
"ludicrous,"  "cynical"  and  "comic  opera"!  to- 
day to  describe  the  NUon  Administration's 
relatively  optimistic  projections  of  ithe 
economy  for  this  year.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  bring  the  record 
up  to  date.  J 

In  a  revision  and  updating  of  the  first 
quarter  GNP  figures,  the  Nation's  g]|oss 
national  product  increased  by  nearly  |S31 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
of  the  originally  projected  $28.5  b 
This  new  figure,  translates  into  an 
crease  in  dollar  value  of  13.1  percent  o|ver 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1970  and  still 
mains  the  largest  percentage  increase  in 
the  GNP  since  1958. 

A  number  of  other  critics  thought!  in 
February  that  the  administration's  hppe 
for  economic  expansion  were  unreallsjtic. 
For  example.  Otto  Eckstein,  a  fomer 
Democratic  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  professor  at 
Harvard  predicted  earlier  this  year  tliat 
the  first  quarter  GNP  would  increase 
about  $22  billion.  His  prognosticallve 
skills  should  be  duly  noted  today. 

This  increase  brings  the  seasonally  i  ad- 
justed annual  rate  for  the  GNP  up  to 
$1,020.7  billion.  Real  GNP— the  Gf^ 
stated  in  1958  dollars — also  was  reviied 
upward  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $732.7  billion,  a  7.1  percent  in- 
crease over  the  fourth  quarter  of  1370. 

Most  Importantly,  the  upward  revls  on 
of  the  GNP  is  due  to  the  fact  that  p  ;r 
sonal  consumption  expenditures ,  w  ire 
higher  than  originally  projected — an  In- 


dication that  consumer  confidence  is  re- 
turning and  that  continued  expansion  is 
in  sight. 

Moreover,  about  half  of  this  upward 
adjustment  in  GNP  is  an  improvement 
in  real  terms  so  that  Infiation  is  not  the 
principal  reason  for  the  economy's  ex- 
pansion. 

Along  with  the  upward  revision  in  the 
GNP  first  quarter  figures,  Increased  re- 
tall  sales  and  upward  bound  corporate 
profits  show  that  the  economy  is  re- 
sponding to  President  Nixon's  policies. 
First  quarter  retail  sales  now  stand  at 
$31,649  million,  an  increase  over  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970  of  4.1  percent. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
for  corporate  profits  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  stands  at  $86.4  billion,  an  in- 
crease over  the  first  quarter  of  1970  of 
4.6  percent.  The  trend  of  corporate  profits 
points  upward  and  refiects  the  con- 
tinued upswing  in  the  economy. 

Perhaps  those  who  continue  to  think 
that  they  can  succeed  in  playing  political 
games  with  the  economy  would  do  well 
to  take  the  sound  advice  of  President 
Nixon:  "1971  will  be  a  good  year,  and 
1972  will  be  a  very  good  year." 


FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS  OF  DEDI- 
CATED SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix)int  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  unavoidable  circumstances,  it  was  not 
possible  to  be  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
at  the  conclusion  of  legislative  business 
on  Monday,  May  10.  to  participate  in  the 
special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  when  he  recog- 
nized Mr.  Hoover's  47  years  of  dedicated 
and  distinguished  service  to  America. 

Accordingly,  I  make  these  remarks  for 
two  reasons:  First,  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  appropriate  we  pay  this 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  American  and, 
second,  because  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
any  implication  or  inference  that  by  fail- 
ing to  salute  this  great  American,  I  may 
be  associating  myself  in  some  way  with 
those  who  have  recently  been  critical  of 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  and  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  call  for  his  resignation. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  that 
can  be  said  about  this  good  man.  He  has 
long  been  the  Director  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  whose  efficiency  and  skills 
have,  over  many  years,  contributed  to  our 
national  security.  He  has  headed  an 
agency  that  has  never  been  charged  at 
any  time  of  being  partisan.  The  only 
partiality  has  been  his  insistence  upon 
the  implementation  of  justice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  served  under  eight 
Presidents.  During  these  eight  admin- 
istrations he  has  served  imder  16  Attor- 
neys General.  He  has  served  under  try- 
ing conditions.  Remember  he  was  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  during  prohibition  days. 
It  was  his  job  to  fight  the  gangs  of  the 
1930's.  He  was  the  man  that  had  the  job 
to  fight,  on  the  home  front,  during  World 
War  n  when  Axis  spies  were  attempting 
espionage  and  subversion. 

Year  after  year,  the  FBI  has  achieved 


optimum  results.  More  than  95  percent  of 
the  cases  that  the  FBI  has  brought  into 
court  have  resulted  in  convictions.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  FBI  has  returned 
$1.60  for  each  dollar  of  appropriations. 

The  job  of  being  Director  of  the  FBI 
Is  probably  one  of  the  most  trying  and 
difficult  in  our  Government.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  Mr.  Hoover  has  al- 
ways acted  as  a  fair,  impartial  and,  above 
all,  a  professional  law  enforcement  ofiB- 
cial. 

Who  can  forget  that  during  the  1930'8 
it  was  the  FBI  that  brought  to  an  end 
John  Dillinger,  Pretty  Boy  Floyd,  Baby 
Face  Nelson  and  the  Barker-Karpis 
gangs?  Many  of  us  remember  that  dur- 
ing World  War  n  it  was  the  FBI  who 
apprehended  the  eight  Nazi  saboteurs 
who  landed  by  submarine  on  our  eastern 
seaboard.  Even  as  early  as  1942  the  FBI 
had  captured  and  helped  convict  almost 
50  Nazi  agents.  After  the  war  it  was  Mr. 
Hoover  with  his  FBI  that  broke  up  the 
Rosenberg  espionage  network. 

Recently,  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  under 
attack.  In  my  judgment,  the  allegations 
made  against  him  are  unsupported. 
Some  of  his  critics  have  based  their  ob- 
jections to  Mr.  Hoover  on  his  age.  They 
say  he  is  too  old  to  hold  his  job  and 
should  resign.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
want  to  retire  this  kind  of  man  with  his 
record  of  competence  and  more  than 
that,  his  loyalty  to  America  in  such 
times  as  these.  We  have  had  many  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  have  per- 
formed outstanding  service  to  this  coun- 
try at  ages  beyond  Mr.  Hoover's.  To  list 
a  few  would  be  to  recall  that  such  men 
as  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  are  exam- 
ples of  men  who  have  achieved  immeas- 
urable pubUc  good  while  in  their  70's. 

Mr.  Hoover  may  be  76  years  old,  but 
today  he  is  always  on  the  job  leading  his 
famous  Bureau  with  the  same  vigor  and 
dedication  as  when  he  started.  If  Mr. 
Hoover  wants  to  retire  that  is  up  to  him. 
In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  tragic 
loss  to  this  Nation. 

I  predict  he  will  not  be  Intimidated 
into  retirement  by  the  groundless  ac- 
cusations of  his  critics.  For  my  part,  I 
want  to  make  It  very  plain  that  they 
speak  for  themselves  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  only  a  very  limited  group  of  like  think- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hoover,  over  the  years,  has  in- 
sisted that  the  FBI  remain  no  more  than 
a  factfinding  agency  that  investigates 
violation  of  Federal  laws.  He  always  op- 
posed the  concept  of  a  centralized  na- 
tional police  force.  The  idea  of  Federal 
police  has  been  just  as  repugnant  to  Mr. 
Hoover  as  to  all  the  rest  of  us  who  would 
oppose  any  semblance  of  transforming 
the  FBI  into  some  kind  of  national  police 
force. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  In 
this  tribute.  I  join  in  the  thanks  of  most 
Americans  to  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
for  a  job  especially  well  done.  This  week 
we  mark  Mr.  Hoover's  47th  anniversary 
as  Director  of  the  FBI.  It  Is  an  occasion 
for  those  who  admire  his  service  to  say 
so.  I  salute  him  and  express  the  wish 
that  he  may  continue  as  Director  of  the 
FBI.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Americans  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  dedicated  and 
distinguished  service  for  several  years. 


May  13,  1971 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  YOUNG 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trsuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  have  in  our  con- 
gressional district  a  fine  Institution  of 
higher  education  which  proudly  bears  the 
name  of  Central  Missouri  State  College. 
It  was  100  years  old  on  May  10,  1971.  Its 
home  is  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  Johnson  County,  Mo.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  educa- 
tional institution,  Warrensburg  has  been 
frequently  described  as  the  Athens  of 
west  central  Missouri. 

This  institution  has  a  student  body 
that  is  mostly  made  up  of  students  from 
the  counties  surrounding  the  institu- 
tion. Of  course,  there  is  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  eru-ollees  from  the  Greater  Kan- 
sas City  metropolitan  area,  but  these  are 
also  students  from  all  across  America 
and  several  foreign  coimtries.  In  the  12 
years  it  has  been  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent this  area  in  Congress,  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  enrollment  at  this  college 
grow  almost  sixfold.  I  have  seen  this 
excellent  Institution  of  learning  estab- 
lish a  second  campus  in  my  home  city 
of  Independence,  Mo.,  near  the  famous 
Truman  Library. 

A  little  over  a  week  ago,  Jack  Oarmi- 
chael,  assistant  to  the  president,  Warren 
C.  Lovinger,  was  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton with  information  that  there  will  soon 
be  a  newly  created  school  of  public  serv- 
ices established  at  Central  Missouri  State 
College.  This  new  school  will  become  ef- 
fective September  1,  1971.  It  will  consoli- 
date into  one  academic  area  the  depart- 
ments of  safety,  criminal  justice  admin- 
istration and  corrections,  the  Missouri 
Safety  Center,  and  the  Traffic  Manage- 
ment 1  stitute.  The  dean  of  the  new 
school  Will  be  Dr.  Robert  L.  Marshall,  who 
is  currently  the  director  of  the  Missouri 
Safety  Center. 

Central  Missouri  State  is  already  a 
source  of  spfety  and  law  enforcement 
manpower  fc  our  State  and  the  Nation. 
Laboratories  exist  already  and  special  fa- 
cilities for  study  in  these  areas  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  Nation. 

There  are  more  than  1,000  students  en- 
rolled in  public  service  programs  on  cam- 
pus. There  are  375  criminal  Justice  ad- 
ministration majors;  331  driver  and 
safety  education  majors  or  minors;  and 
312  graduate  students  from  49  States  and 
seven  foreign  countries.  This  represents 
the  largest  graduate  safety  program  in 
the  Nation.  It  does  not  include  the  hun- 
dreds of  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  traffic  safety  specialists  enrolled  in 
short  courses  through  the  Traffic  Man- 
agement Institute. 

The  college  currently  offers  imdergrad- 
uate  and  graduate  degrees  in  safety ;  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  degrees  in 
criminal  justice  administration;  a  cer- 
tificate in  law  enforcement;  a  training 
program  for  conservation  agents  and  a 
2-year  program  for  in-service  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  Missouri  Safety  Center,  through 
its  special  services  activities,  regularly 
conducts  workshops  throughout  the 
State  on  schoolbus  driving  and  law  en- 
forcement. Since  it  was  created  4  years 
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ago,  more  than  13,000  persons  have  re- 
ceived safety  training  through  the  cen- 
ter's services. 

The  Traffic  Management  Institute, 
which  opened  last  December,  offers  an 
11-week  program  for  law  enforcement 
officers  at  middle  and  upper  management 
levels.  The  TMI  program  is  open  to  poUce 
officers  from  every  State  in  the  Nation 
who  wish  to  obtain  advanced  police 
training  for  college  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed that  at  this  great  college  In  our 
district  there  are  courses  in  a  new  kind 
of  driver  education.  They  have  a  driving 
range  where  students  learn  to  handle 
their  cars  in  emergencies.  They  are 
taught  how  to  skid  safely.  They  have 
what  is  called  blowout  practice.  A  special 
tire  that  goes  suddenly  flat  when  an  in- 
structor flicks  a  switch.  Students  are 
caught  off  guard  by  purposeful  accidents. 
There  are  many,  many  other  iimovations 
provided  in  this  new  kind  of  driver  educa- 
tion. 

Without  saying  more  it  is  my  privilege 
to  salute  Central  Missoiui  State  on  their 
formation  of  the  School  of  Public  Serv- 
ice which  will  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 1.  1971.  Yes,  Central  Missouri  State 
at  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  is  100  years  old, 
but  by  its  awareness  to  the  current  need 
of  our  American  youth,  it  is  truly  100 
years  young. 


INDOCHINA    WAR^A   LESSON    FOR 
FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  read  about 
our  Indochina  debacle  as  probably  our 
Government's  greatest  and  most  futile 
misdirection  of  our  military  leaders, 
and  power  and  wealth  in  all  our  history. 
We  can  eventually  recover  our  power  and 
wealth  but  not  the  American  lives  and 
casualties. 

The  following  article  in  the  Gary,  Ind., 
Post  Tribune  of  Sunday,  May  9,  by  Fred 
Hoffman  sets  out  concisely  a  few  of  the 
top  facts  concerning  our  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Hoffman  failed  to 
remind  his  public  that  the  No.  1  jimip- 
ing-off  place  which  started  this  regret- 
able  experience  10,000  miles  away  came 
in  the  year  1954.  The  then  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  devoted  several 
years  to  selling  the  Congress  on  ratify- 
ing his  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Even 
President  Eisenhower  was  very  reluctant 
to  endorse  the  Secretary  of  State's  mis- 
guided arguments  to  ente.-  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  stated  that  the  treaty 
would  not  lead  to  sending  American  boys 
to  fight  on  the  Asian  mainland.  It  would 
only  limit  America's  obligation  to  help- 
ing finance,  provide  military  equipment, 
and  sending  advisers  to  aid  the  South- 
east Asian  nations  if  they  were  attacked 
by  Communist  aggressors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  with 
my  remarks  the  article  by  Fred  S.  Hoff- 
man. AP  writer,  referred  to  above. 


Thb  Longest  Wab:  280,000  Aixiks  Ha.,  »135 

BnxioN   Spknt 

(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 

Washington. — ^The  Indochina  war,  almost 
a  quarter  century  old,  has  killed  more  than 
280,000  allied  fighting  men  and  cost  the 
United  States  and  Prance  more  than  $135 
blUlon. 

It  sped  Prance's  decline  as  a  world  power. 

It  Ignited  a  youth  revolution  In  the  United 
States,  threw  American  politics  Into  turmoU 
and  soured  this  country  on  foreign  military 
involvements. 

It  produced  a  generation  of  Vietnamese, 
South  and  North,  who  have  never  known 
peace  and  may  not  for  years  to  come. 

The  French  fought  first,  with  heavy  U.S. 
aid  In  money  and  material.  But  they  gave  up 
and  the  United  States  moved  ever  more 
deeply  In.  Now  this  country  has  been  m  an 
undeclared  war  for  over  10  years,  the  long- 
est of  any  of  the  wars  In  UJ3.  history. 

The  64,605  American  lives  lost  In  South- 
west Asia  compare  with  the  405,399  U.8. 
deaths  In  World  Wax  n,  116,616  In  World  War 
I,  and  64,246  killed  In  the  three-year  Korean 

The  Indochina  war  opened  In  1946  and 
Prance  fought  for  eight  years  to  overcome 
Nationalist  and  Communist  forces  and  re- 
gain control  of  its  colony.  The  French  lost 
heart  and  went  home  after  the  Vletmlnh 
humiliated  their  army  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  In 
1964.  ^   ^ 

Prance  paid  with  92,800  dead  French,  Indo- 
Chinese,  African  colonial  and  Foreign  Legion 
troops.  It  also  paid  $5.8  bUUon  of  Its  own 

money.  ^,        . 

An  International  conference  partitioned 
Vietnam,  and  there  was  an  uneasy  lull  imtU 
the  late  1950s  when  Communist-led  Insur- 
gents began  a  campaign  to  overthrow  the 
South  Vietnamese  government. 

In  1961  President  John  P.  Keimedy  re- 
sponded to  Saigon's  plea  for  help  with  In- 
creased U.S.  arms  and  advisers.  A  decade  later 
the  United  States  is  painfxUly  disengaging 
from  a  war  swollen  to  proportions  nobody 
anticipated.  „  „,„ 

So  far,  it  has  cost  the  United  States  46.019 
lives  In  battle  and  9,486  from  other  causes. 
The  blU  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  adds  up  to  more 
than  $129,395,000,000  counting  direct  support 
and  conduct  of  the  war  pltis  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Prance,  South  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

South  Vietnam  has  seen  129.127  of  Its  sol- 
diers killed  In  combat  over  the  past  10 
years.  Five  allied  nations — South  Korea,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  The  Philippines  and 
ThaUand— have  spent  4.485  lives  In  the 
cause. 

Statistics  on  Communist  and  Nationalist 
military  losses  are  of  questionable  reliability. 
But  various  estimates  total  1.238,202  since 
1946 — roughly  four  times  as  many  dead  as 
the  Allies  have  suffered. 

French  sources  have  used  a  round  figure 
of  500,000  Vletmlnh  slain  In  the  1946-1954 
phase  of  the  war  across  what  is  now  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 


CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITY 
IN  WARMAKING  DECISIONS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6  I  introduced  H.R.  7290.  a  bUl  to  restore 
to  Congress  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities in  decisions  to  send  American 
troops  into  hostilities.  Today.  I  am  re- 
introducing this  measure  together  with 
19  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have  spoken  at  length,  both  in  this 
Chamber  and  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  on  the  need  for 
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Congress  to  resiune  its  role  in  decislbns 
of  war  and  peace.  My  remarks  today  rill 
be  brief. 

The  cxirrent  crisis  over  Executive  war- 
making  powers  has  been  brought  paon- 
fully  to  our  attention  by  Vietnam  &nd 
our  Incursions  into  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
While  some  have  preferred  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  proving  the  Presi- 
dent has  illegally  ustu-ped  congressiofia] 
powers,  I  blame  the  Congress  for  not  de- 
veloping a  viable  procedure  whereby  I  we 
can  share  in  decisions  to  engage  I^.S. 
troops  abroad  which  fall  short  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  J 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  HJl.  7390, 
unlike  the  other  war  powers  bills,  foctises 
directly  on  the  actual  mechanics  of  c<)n- 
gressional  responsibility  in  warmaUlng 
decisions.  The  Joint  Committee  on  na- 
tional Security  created  by  HJl.  7?90 
would  bring  together  the  leadership  4nd 
the  military  and  foreign  affairs  expats 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  Its  membership 
would  total  only  24  men  who  could!  be 
available  to  the  President  in  a  shjort 
period  of  time.  The  President,  at  his  op- 
tion, could  consult  with  the  Joint  Cccn- 
mittee  prior  to  taking  a  military  action 
which  requires  congressional  ratificatiian. 
But  he  must  consult  with  it  within  { 24 
hours  after  taking  such  action.  The  Jofint 
Committee  would  serve  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol 
throughout  deliberations  on  ratifying!  or 
changing  the  President's  action.  Mjost 
importantly,  the  very  existence  of  ihe 
Joint  Committee  would  help  set  the  stlge 
for  a  working  partnership  between  ihe 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  moments 
of  international  crisis. 

In  his  April  29  press  conference,  Prts- 
ident  Nixon  stated  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  force  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  wait  for  congressional  action.  I 
must  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  tttat 
H.R.  7290  would  neither  force  the  Pr^l- 
dent  to  wait  for  congressional  concur- 
rence nor  tie  his  hands  in  foreign  policy. 
Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  7290.  the 
President  may  act  immediately  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation  without  waltfcg 
for  congressional  action.  He  would  be 
required,  however,  to  withdraw  U.S. 
troops  within  30  days  if  Congress  had  i^ot 
authorized  continuation  of  the  action 
within  that  time.  H.R.  7290  gives  llhe 
President  the  latitude  and  flexibility  ]he 
needs,  and  which  the  Constitution  (is- 
slgns  him  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  re- 
spond to  any  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  bring  Congress  back  into  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  a  role  also  dlctal  ed 
by  the  Constitution.  Should  the  Congriiss 
terminate  Presidential  authority  to  con- 
tinue military  hostilities,  he  is  given 
enough  flexibility  to  withdraw  our  troops 
safely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  think  that  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  would  welcome  legislatibn 
such  as  this. 

The  19  colleagues  who  have  joined  ^e 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  7290  represent  bdth 
political  parties  and  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints  on  the  Vietnam  war  in  par- 
ticular. But  we  all  agree  that  the  rolejof 
Congress  in  military  and  foreign  policy 
decisionmaking  must  be  restored  if  ^e 
are  ever  to  avoid  future  Vietnams. 


Several  of  my  colleagues,  I  realize,  feel 
that  the  President  must  obtain  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  Congress  before  any 
dispatch  of  U.S.  forces.  Others  would 
hold  that  the  President  should  have  no 
constraints  whatsoever  on  his  authority. 
In  my  mind,  these  argimients  are  un- 
sound from  the  standpoint  of  our  na- 
tional security,  unsupported  by  the 
Constitution,  and  politically  imrealistic. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  put  aside 
our  differences  over  Vietnam  and  past 
mistakes  and  work  together  to  forge  a 
partnership  in  responsibility  with  the 
Executive  over  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
troops  abroad.  I  believe  H.R.  7290  is  the 
responsible  way  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  list  the  sponsors  of  the  bill: 
List  op  Cosponsobs 

James  Abourezk,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Joseph  P.  Addabt)o,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

SUvlo  O.  Conte,  Republican,  of  Bilassachu- 
setts. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Ella  T.  OrsLsso,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

Gilbert    Gude.    Republican,    of   Maryland. 

Seymovir  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Henry  Helstoskl,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  L.  Leggett.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
California. 

Romano  L.  MazzoU,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Otis  G.  Pike,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Howard  W.  Roblson,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 


FINAL  REPORT— HEMISFAIR  '68 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  CtoNZALKz)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
world  exposition  ever  held  in  the  South- 
west was  HemlsPalr  '68,  held  at  San 
Antonio  from  April  6  to  October  6,  1968. 

Some  6,400,000  people  came  to  Hemls- 
Palr, where  25  foreign  governments 
moimted  exhibits,  plus  21  major  corpo- 
rations and  others.  Two  of  the  greatest 
exhibitions  were  mounted  by  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Congress  authorized  U.S.  partici- 
pation at  HemlsPalr,  and  appropriated 
$6,750,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  building 
a  pavilion  and  operating  it.  Since  this  in- 
vestment was  made  by  Congress,  I  feel 
a  special  obligation  to  render  a  final  re- 
port on  the  event,  now  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  Issued  his  report 
to  Congress — a  document  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  Members  of  the  House,  since 
it  is  the  most  complete  report  ever  given 
on  how  £in  international  exposition 
works,  and  how  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates. There  are  important  lessons  In 
HemlsPalr,  lessons  that  can  save  the 
United  States  immense  amoimts  of 
money  and  difficulty.  The  fact  is  that 
HemlsPalr  was  the  first  exposition  in 


which  the  U.S.  participation  was  care- 
fully plarmed  in  advance  and  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  a  professional  staff.  Hemls- 
Palr was  a  success,  and  U.S.  participa- 
tion was  a  success;  and  we  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  skilled  and  dedicated  profes- 
sional staff  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  their  work  in  mounting  the 
U.S.  pavilion. 

I  believe  that  whenever  the  UjB.  Oov- 
emment  imdertakes  participation  in 
events  such  as  HemisFair,  the  mounting 
of  that  exhibit  should  be  carried  out 
along  the  lines  used  for  HemlsPalr.  We 
have  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
professional  staff  that  is  competent,  en- 
ergetic, and  completely  dedicated.  They 
know  how  expositions  work,  they  know 
how  pavilions  should  work,  and  they 
have  the  most  complete  experience  avail- 
able in  this  field.  If  we  use  this  staff  fully 
for  the  bicentennial  or  for  any  other 
Federal  participation  in  international 
expositions,  we  should  rely  on  that  staff. 

Federal  participation  at  HemisFair 
was  made  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  responsi- 
bility was  in  turn  entrusted  to  the  U.8. 
exi>ositions  staff,  headed  at  that  time  by 
John  E.  Orchard,  a  most  able  and  ener- 
getic man.  He  has  since  left  Government 
service,  and  his  place  is  now  filled  by  his 
very  talented,  equally  energetic,  and 
dedicated  deputy,  J.  William  Nelson. 
These  men,  and  their  staff,  together  with 
an  Interagency  committee,  were  able  to 
create  the  U.S.  exhibit  in  record  time,  to 
keep  it  operating  smoothly,  and  to  make 
a  bold  statement  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try— and  all  within  a  sharply  curtailed 
budget.  In  fact,  this  staff  worked  so  ef- 
fectively that  even  after  expected  appro- 
priations for  HemisFair  participation 
had  been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  they 
stiU  achieved  all  the  objectives  that  had 
originally  been  set,  and  even  return  a 
little  money  to  the  Treasury. 

Accordingly,  as  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  this  report,  I  commend  this  staff, 
and  urge  that  the  Congress  maintain  it 
for  employment  in  future  international 
expositions. 

At  HemisFair,  the  United  States  in- 
vested $6,750,000  in  its  participation. 

For  the  first  time,  U.S.  participation 
was  based  on  results  of  an  advance  study 
and  report,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-284,  enacted  October  22,  1965.  Con- 
gress charged  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  HemisFair,  and  if  so,  what 
the  nature  and  extent  of  such  participa- 
tion should  be.  Thus,  Congress  asked  to 
have  a  professionad  opinion  of  the  desir- 
ability of  our  participation  in  HemisFair. 
together  with  as  much  advance  planning 
as  possible.  It  was  this  background  study, 
this  advance  planning,  that  enabled  the 
United  States  to  establish  such  an  ex- 
cellent pavilion,  and  that  enabled  Con- 
gress to  know  fully  in  advalce  what  the 
cost  of  participation  would  be. 

In  short,  I  asked  Congress  not  to  ap- 
prove a  blind,  open-end  participation, 
but  to  act  only  on  the  basis  of  well-pre- 
pared Information. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  exposi- 
tions staff,  together  with  an  Interagency 
advisory  committee,  imdertook  the  de- 
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terminations  and  planning  required  by 
Public  Law  89-284,  and  reported  back  to 
Congress,  recommending  participation 
with  a  $10  million  budget,  and  setting 
forth  alternate  schemes  for  the  pavilion, 
should  Congress  give  its  approval  and 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

The  report  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  committees  having  jurisdiction, 
and  they  responded  with  approval.  The 
law  approving  U.S.  pmrtlclpatlon  in 
HemisFair,  Public  Law  89-685,  was  en- 
acted October  15,  1966.  By  the  time  ap- 
propriations had  been  approved — with  a 
25  percent  reduction  from  the  request — 
Just  58  weeks  remained  until  opening 
day.  No  U.S.  international  exposition 
pavilion  had  ever  been  mounted  in  such 
short  time. 

But  John  Orchard,  Bill  Nelson,  and 
the  rest  of  the  expositions  staff  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  undertook 
their  task  with  confidence,  and  the  U.S. 
Pavilion  did  open  in  time — fully  finished, 
equipped,  and  operating. 

They  designed  the  pavilion,  called  in 
the  architects,  the  engineers,  the  cre- 
ative talent,  gathered  the  materials,  let 
aie  contracts,  supervised  the  construc- 
tion, and  imdertook  myriad  other  tasks 
successfully,  within  the  budget  and  on 
time. 

The  U.S.  Pavilion  was  in  reality  two 
buildings.  One  building  was  a  theater, 
built  in  circular  shape — easily  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  pavilion  at  Hemls- 
Palr. The  Confluence  Theater,  as  it  was 
called,  seated  1,200  people. 

The  other  building  was  the  Exhibits 
Building,  and  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Pavilion.  Here  people  viewed  exhibits  re- 
lating to  the  history,  development,  prom- 
ise and  problems  of  America.  From  there 
they  moved  across  a  magnificent  court- 
yard into  the  theater. 

The  theater  featured  curtain  walls, 
dividing  the  audience  into  three  parts. 
As  the  film  proceeded,  and  showed  how 
the  United  States  developed  into  a  single 
great  land,  the  curtains  fell,  uniting  the 
audience  into  one. 

The  film  exhibited  was  called  US,  and 
was  created  by  Francis  Thompson;  it 
was  shown  on  a  triple  screen,  find  rep- 
resented a  number  of  technological  in- 
novations. The  film  was  an  honest  ac- 
count of  our  country  and  ourselves,  and 
it  had  an  immensely  favorable  impact  on 
visitors,  especially  those  from  abroad.  In 
all,  2.3  million  people  visited  the  pavilion 
and  saw  the  film. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  major  reserva- 
tions many  of  my  colleagues  have  about 
participation  In  international  events  is 
that  the  investment  made  in  the  pavilion 
is  supposedly  lost.  This  does  not  happen 
with  proper  planning;  it  did  not  happen 
at  HemisFair.  In  fact,  at  HemisFair  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
pavilion  was  a  sound  Investment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  pavilion 
still  stands,  and  that  is  as  it  was  Intended. 
Prom  the  very  beginning,  I  asked — and 
the  Commerce  Department  agreed — that 
the  U.S.  Pavilion  should  be  built  as  a  per- 
manent structure,  with  a  permanent  end 
use  in  mind.  The  legislative  history  and 
the  statutes  made  it  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral pavilion  was  not  intended  to  be  built 
and  then  abandoned. 


The  ultimate  user  of  the  Federal  pa- 
viliori  will  be  none  other  than  the  UJ3. 
Government.  By  using  the  Confluence 
Theater  as  a  Federal  courthouse — part 
of  a  planned  Federal  courthouse  and 
office  building  complex  in  San  Antonio— 
the  General  Services  Administration  ex- 
pects to  save  considerable  sums  of  money. 
The  result  Is  that  we  have  a  Federal 
building  complex  that  Is  well  designed, 
beautiful,  appropriate,  and  very  much 
less  costly  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Federal  Government  did  not 
build  a  gift  to  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio, but  a  structure  that  ultimately 
will  serve  its  own  needs  and  functions. 
This  was  another  first,  as  far  as  U.S. 
pavilions  are  concerned,  but  again,  I 
believe  that  it  only  offers  a  model  for 
future  fairs — such  effective  utilization  is 
made  possible  by  exactly  the  kind  of 
planning  that  preceded  the  commitment 
to  even  participate  in  HemisFair. 

HemisFair  was  made  possible  in  large 
part  because  of  the  faith  of  Congress; 
this  faith  was  well  founded,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  help  and  support  of  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  that  the  final  report 
of  the  Secretary  will  show  that  Hemis- 
Fair 1968  achieved  all  it  set  out  to 
achieve,  and  that  the  procedures  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  arranging  Its 
participation  should  serve  as  models  for 
future  expostions. 

San  Antonio  received  immense  beneflts 
from  HemisFair,  some  immediate  and 
some  lasting. 

San  Antonio  foimd  In  HemisFair  a  uni- 
fying force  that  enabled  the  city  to  plan 
and  execute  an  event  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude, sophistication,  and  complexity 
than  anyone  ever  thought  possible. 

The  people  of  the  city  united  to  lend 
their  financial  support  to  HemisFair; 
they  subscribed  to  an  imderwritlng  that 
gave  the  event  its  first  line  of  credit,  its 
first  operating  expenses,  and  its  first 
great  success,  which  was  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  dreams  were  more  than 
just  talk. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio,  to  their 
great  credit,  voted  to  support  the  big- 
gest municipal  bond  issue  in  the  history 
of  the  city  to  pay  for  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  preparing  for  HemisFair.  That 
bond  issue  was  approved  by  every  single 
voting  precinct — and  I  think  that  it  may 
be  the  only  bond  Issue  of  its  size  that 
was  ever  given  such  untmimous  support 
anywhere,  before  or  since. 

San  Antonio  built  a  magnificent  con- 
vention center  and  theater  complex  at 
HemisFair,  and  the  city  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  that  Investment  for  years  to 
come. 

Private  investors  built  himdreds  of  new 
hotel  rooms — badly  needed  by  the  city, 
and  crucial  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  convention  center.  HemisFair  led 
to  almost  $500  million  in  new  commercial 
construction,  produced  4,000  man-years 
of  employment.  Increased  sales  tax  rev- 
enues by  $750,000  and  led  to  visitor 
spending  of  $122  mllUon.  Every  index  of 
economic  performance  in  San  Antonio 
took  a  dramatic  leap  ahead.  It  was  the 
greatest  thing  ever  to  happen  to  San 
Antonio.  HemisFair  closed  with  an  oper- 
ating deficit  of  $7.4  millic«i,  but  that  loss 
can  be  viewed  in  fact  sis  an  investment 
that    produced    immense    returns;    the 


beneflts  to  San  Antonio,  the  permanent 
structures  left  behind  after  HemisFair, 
all  this  and  more — made  the  operating 
loss  look  minlscule,  as  in  fact  it  was. 

International  expositions,  even  one  in 
the  special  category  class  as  HemisFair 
was,  are  complex  operations.  The  UJS. 
Government  learned  valuable  lessons  at 
HemisFair,  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce reports  to  Congress.  I  believe  that 
these  lessons  should  be  taken  to  heart, 
because  at  HemisFair  the  United  States 
learned  how  to  participate  in  interna- 
tional expositions  effectively,  with  the 
greatest  possible  benefits,  and  with  the 
most  lasting  results.  HemisFair  provides 
the  U.S.  Government  with  an  ideal  pat- 
tern to  follow  in  establishing  future  par- 
ticipation In  International  events.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  is  a  how-to-do-it 
book  that  Congress  will  benefit  from — 
and  is  ultimate  proof  that  HemisFalr's 
Federal  participation  was  well  worth  the 
investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

FxDXBAL  Pabttcifatiom,  HkmthPaik  '88 

Tbx  Sscbxtabt  or  Oommxbcx, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  PEEsmENT  or  thb  Senate. 
The  Speaker  or  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives. 

Sms:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with the  final  report,  as  required  by  Section  4 
of  Public  Law  685.  89th  Congress,  approved 
October  15,  1966,  on  Federal  participation  In 
HemisFair  '68,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  You  will 
recall  that  a  brief  summary  report  was  sub- 
mitted In  AprU  of  1969. 

In  contrast  to  past  final  reports  on  Fed- 
eral participation  In  International  exposi- 
tions which  were  concerned  largely  with  leg- 
islative history  and  a  description  of  the 
pavilion,  the  Commerce  Department,  has  also 
attempted  In  this  rejjort  to  recount  and 
analyze  typical  problems  that  were  encoun- 
tered and  solutions  that  were  developed  as  a 
guide  for  those  who  will  be  responsible  for 
similar  projects  In  the  future. 

The  Department  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  generous  cooperation  of  the  officials  of 
the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  the  San  Antonio 
Fair  Corporation.  In  twldltlon,  we  thank  the 
State  of  Texas  and  Its  representatives  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  Their  gracious  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  that  of  other  Government 
agencies  and  sponsors  and  donors  from  pri- 
vate industry,  contributed  In  large  part  to 
the  success  of  the  project. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mauxicx  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

CKAFTES  I WELCOME  TO  "CONTLUBNCK,  U.SA." 

Visitors  to  the  United  States  Pavilion  at 
HemisFair  '68  In  San  Antonio,  Texas  wer« 
welcomed  by  a  circular  marble  and  glass 
Confluence  Theatre  separated  from  an  arc- 
shaped  Exhibits  Blinding  by  an  open-air 
Migration  Courtyard.  HemisFair  '68  was  the 
first  International  exposition  In  the  south- 
western United  States.  It  was  located  on  • 
compact  downtown  site  dominated  by  a  662- 
foot  theme  tower. 

Commanding  the  southern  portion  of  the 
site,  the  U.S.  PavUlon  stood  in  a  setting  of 
flowers,  pools,  and  fountains,  long-standing 
pecan  trees,  and  modem  scvilpture.  It  ad- 
joined the  international  plaza  and  was  read- 
Uy  accessible  by  elevated  walkways,  minl- 
monoraU,  or  waterway. 

In  the  International  area  25  foreign  gov- 
ernments exhibited  their  art  and  culture  In 
Individual  modules.  Elsewhere  on  the  site, 
21  major  UB.  corporations  and  Institutions 
and  the  states  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  buUt 
pavilions  for  their  exhibits. 
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Prom  AprU  6  to  October  6,  1968,  some  6.4 
million  visitors  took  part  In  the  color,  ,Ue, 
and  action  of  HemlsPair. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  U.S.  Pavilion,  visi- 
tors were  greeted  by  guides  dressed  In  lilue 
and  white  uniforms  and  directed  first  to 
Exhibits  Building,  which  was  planned  u 
introduction  to  the  documentary  motion 
ture  shown  in  the  Confluence  Theatre. 

This  single-story  contemporary  building 
complemented  the  dominant  theatre  and 
captured  the  flavor  of  the  southwest  ir  its 
monochromatic,  stucco  finish.  It  blerded 
with  surrounding  pavilions  in  the  neigh' wr- 
ing International  area. 

The  audience  entered  the  raised  alr-cotidl- 
tloned  structure  by  a  ramp.  Gvildes  l?ere 
available  to  lead  tours  of  the  building,  iiar- 
rate  on  the  exhibits,  and  answer  questions. 

The  three-part  theme  of  "Confluaoce. 
tr.S.A.,"  (the  "Legacy"  of  the  past,  the  "liar- 
vest"  of  the  present,  and  the  "Promise'  of 
the  future),  weis  established  in  a  meaiage 
from  the  President  displayed  at  the  entra  nee. 

His  message  welcomed  visitors  to  "the 
story  of  a  nation  built  by  many  peop!  es." 
Lllte  most  explanatory  material  in  the  puvil- 
ion.  It  was  reproduced  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

Visitors  approached  the  initial  exhibit  area, 
the  "Legacy."  along  the  entrance  ramp  "Dis- 
covery Trail."  Overhead  colorful  banners  re- 
called the  explorers  whose  voyages  opened  the 
promise  of  the  New  World.  Heraldic  music 
evoked  memories  of  the  courage  and  Imagi- 
nation of  the  men  who  explored  this  un- 
known land. 

This  "Discovery  Trail"  led  to  a  gangp  ank 
which  brought  visitors  onto  the  deck  ol  the 
"All  Peoples'  Ship."  This  stylized  vessel  sym- 
bolized the  voyages  made  by  all  the  immi- 
grants who  came  to  our  country — some  to 
find  adventure  and  wealth,  some  to  escape 
from  hunger,  fear,  or  tyranny. 

The  feel  of  the  deck  underfoot,  the  sight 
of  the  masts,  spars,  and  rigging  overhead, 
the  sounds  of  the  sea  in  the  background,  and 
the  murky  halflight  gave  the  effect  of  b  eing 
aboard  a  sailing  ship. 

On  the  unfurled  sails  of  the  "All  Peo  lies' 
Ship."  color  slides  portrayed  the  faces  ol  the 
settlers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and 
their  sailing  vessels,  the  faces  of  later  immi- 
grants of  the  19th  century  and  the  political 
refugees  of  our  time. 

Humor  and  history  merged  in  the  next  area 
to  Illustrate  how  our  forefathers  of  dli  erse 
races  and  cultures,  working  together  for  <  om- 
mon  purposes,  achieved  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity— the  essence  of  nationhood.  1  hese 
shared  experiences  became  the  substan<  e  of 
our  folklore. 

In  this  section,  "Achieving  Commtinlty," 
animated  three-dimensional  models  depi  cted 
some  of  these  dramatic  episodes  Inclullng 
the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Sold 
Rush,  a  Texas  cattle  drive,  a  barn  rai  iing, 
and  Ponce  de  Leon's  search  for  the  four  tain 
of  youth.  Many  visitors,  particularly  chll(  Iren, 
lingered  to  enjoy  this  section  of  the  Exh  Iblts 
Building. 

Moving  on,  visitors  saw  the  'Taces  ol  the 
Confluence" — portraits  of  famous  Amerl  cans 
born  in  other  lands:  Andrew  Carnegie, 
George  Santayana,  Jacob  Rlls,  David  Sai  Qoff, 
and  many  others  who  contributed  to  our 
country's  progress.  This  gallery  caught  the 
attention  and  imagination  of  many  visitors 
Interested  in  the  migration  to  America. 

Prom  this  hallway  gallery,  visitors  moved 
into  the  "Harvest"  area  which  deplete*  to- 
day's fruits  of  the  confluence.  A  three-screen 
slide  sequence,  showing  how  we  encoi  rage 
and  preserve  the  national  goals  set  forlh  '.n 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  the  "Harvest"  ex- 
hibits. Six  displays  in  the  large  circular  i  oom 
expressed  the  spirit  of  "We,  the  People  o '  the 
United  States"  united  In  one  Nation  Juilt 
on  the  legacy  of  the  past. 

The  emphasis  was  on  cooperative  ai  ition 


to  achieve  the  Nation's  goals  through  a  con- 
fluence of  individual  Ideas  and  skills.  Visi- 
tors could  wander  freely  in  the  "Harvest" 
area,  although  the  placement  of  the  exhibits 
tended  to  direct  traffic  around  the  circular 
room. 

Each  display  section  focused  on  one  as- 
pect of  today's  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  con- 
fluence. The  display  section  "Bread  Upon 
the  Table  and  A  Roof  Over  Our  Heads" 
showed  foods  which  reflect  tastes  and  cus- 
toms of  many  nations,  the  abundance  of  our 
farms  and  fisheries,  and  the  architectural 
heritage  of  many  cultures  in  our  homes. 

"Land  of  Our  Own"  showed  flowers,  trees, 
and  plants  brought  to  this  country  from 
around  the  world,  and  the  gardens  and  pub- 
lic parks  patterned  after  those  In  many 
countries. 

Especially  popular  with  young  people  was 
the  section  "Companionship  and  Recreation" 
which  featured  sports  and  games  that  trace 
their  origins  to  many  different  lands.  Equip- 
ment used  by  great  names  in  American  sports 
was  displayed:  boxing  gloves  used  by  Joe 
Louis,  "Ty  Cobb's  bat,  Arnold  Palmer's  driver, 
SEim  Huff's  and  Knute  Rockne's  football  hel- 
mets, and  similar  mementos  of  other  out- 
standing athletes. 

A  display  on  the  "Mobility  of  People,  Ideas, 
and  Goods"  contrasted  historic  and  modem 
artifacts  to  show  the  role  of  transportation 
and  communications  In  linking  our  hetero- 
geneous communities  and  people.  Among  the 
artifacts  displayed  were  an  early  Bell  tele- 
phone next  to  a  modern  trlmllne  style  phone, 
and  an  Edison  wax  cylinder  recorder  beside 
a  fxxiket-slze  transcriber. 

Another  popular  display  section  was  "Hon- 
est Work  Justly  Rewarded."  Here  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  was  used  to  Illustrate  how 
one  product  results  from  cooperative  efforts 
and  talents  of  many  peoples.  Examples  of 
the  evolution  In  the  parts  needed  to  build 
an  automobile  were  featured.  They  Included  a 
1908  carburetor,  a  1909  magneto,  and  an 
early  speedometer. 

The  final  display  "The  Spirit  of  Discovery" 
showed  how  man's  curiosity  has  led  him  to 
search  for  better  answers.  Historical  tools  of 
exploration  and  discovery  were  shown  in 
contrast  to  contemporary  Items.  The  display 
Included  Billy  Mitchell's  helmet  and  an  astro- 
naut's helmet,  a  wet  cell  battery  and  a  solar 
battery,  a  brass  microscope  circa  1800  and  a 
photoelectron  microscope. 

This  final  display  served  not  only  as  the 
exit  from  the  "Harvest"  area  but  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  "Promise"  area.  This  was  ap- 
propriate, as  It  showed  that  It  Is  man's  yearn- 
ing for  adventure,  for  knowledge,  and  for 
beauty  which  leads  him  to  a  better  future. 

"The  Promise  of  Tomorrow  Is  a  world  of 
challenges.  Can  we  meet  them  alone?" 

This  question  was  asked  of  the  visitor  as 
he  entered  the  "Promise"  area.  This  sec- 
tion gave  a  glimpse  of  today's  accomplish- 
ments which  have  also  created  today's  chal- 
lenging problems : 

Rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization 
accomftanied  by  congestion  in  otu:  cities  and 
overcrowding  in  our  schools  and  hospitals; 

Increased  mobility  of  people  and  products 
bringing  also  traffic  Jams  and  air  pollution; 

Advances  In  medical  science  together  with 
a  population  explosion. 

Choosing  one  of  three  Identical  dimly  lit 
lanes  to  walk  through,  visitors  experienced 
a  new  mood — a  feeUng  of  alonenees. 

They  were  bombarded  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions flashed  into  the  semi-darkness  on  light 
boxes. 

The  questions  challenged  them  as  Individ- 
uals: "Why  stay  In  school?"  "Is  It  my  re- 
sponsibility?" "Am  I  part  of  the  solution?" 

The  three  lanes  of  this  "Challenge  Maze" 
merged  Into  two  and  then  Into  one.  Visitors 
rejoined  the  people  from  the  other  lanes 
and  walked  with  them  down  "The  Con- 
fluence Road"  where  they  were  confronted 
with  questions  that  challenged  group  co- 
operation and  action:  "Can  more  and  more 


people  be  fed?"   "Why  go  to  the     moon?" 
"Can  air  and  water  pollution  be  stopped?" 

The  story  told  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
"Promise"  area  was  that  our  local  communl- 
ties,  our  Nation,  and  the  world  need  to  find 
the  best  possible  solutions  to  problems 
that  affect  our  mutual  well-being.  One  per- 
son alone  cannot  provide  the  answers,  nor 
can  any  local,  national,  or  international 
group — unless  the  Individual  helps  to  stim- 
ulate group  action  and  contributes  his  own 
Ideas  and  knowledge.  ITjus  "The  Confluence 
Road"  begins  with  a  single  step  by  a  single 
indlvdual. 

The  main  display  area  of  the  "Promise" 
attempted  to  answer  or  point  the  way  to 
answers  to  the  questions  poeed  In  the  "Chal- 
lenge Maze." 

As  visitors  roamed  freely  in  this  area  they 
saw  six  displays  portraying  ways  mankind 
attempted  In  the  past.  Is  now  attempting, 
and  will  attempt  in  the  future  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  transportation,  city  plan- 
nlng,  food,  health,  education,  and  com- 
merce. 

For  each  subject,  a  series  of  graphic  ex- 
hibits Illuminated  In  sequence  traced  the  in- 
put of  many  minds  and  skills  which  con- 
tributed to  today's  successes.  Multi-sided 
panels  carried  the  story  forward  by  deplet- 
ing new  problems  resulting  from  this  con- 
fluence and  the  old  problems  still  unsolved. 
The  panels  showed  what  people  are  doing 
today — together — In  our  Nation  and  in  the 
world  to  Identify,  reach  agreement  on,  and 
solve  these  common  problems. 

Finally  visitors  were  given  a  three-dimen- 
sional view  of  the  promise  of  tomorrow: 
fimie-free  cars,  floating  cities,  underseas 
farming,  spare  parts  for  the  human  body. 

In  the  free-flow  traffic  pattern  of  the 
"Promise"  area  was  a  display  devoted  to  the 
computer,  one  of  modern  man's  most  im- 
portant new  tools  for  solving  the  problems 
of  our  times. 

On  one  wall  was  a  highly  sophisticated 
graphic  version  of  a  computer  with  a  giant 
perforated  computer  tap)e  pouring  from  it. 
Surrounded  by  an  intricate  web  of  simulated 
computer  tapes  used  as  a  display  panel,  vis- 
itors became  aware  of  how  computers  work 
and  how  they  serve  man  today.  A  panel 
pointed  out,  "Tool  of  the  Confluence,  the 
computer  helps  us  store  and  use  the  knowl- 
edge of  great  minds."  It  provides  a  "bridge 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown, "  from 
problems  to  solutions.  "But  It  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  human  brain." 

The  computer  display,  like  every  other  ex- 
hibit In  the  "Promise"  area,  centered  on  one 
main  idea — the  confluence  of  human  re- 
sources as  the  essential  element  In  all  hu- 
man progress. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the 
audio- visual  flnale,  "The  Future  We  Can 
Build."  which  epitomized  the  theme  of  the 
"Promise"  area.  This  multi-slide  presenta- 
tion was  flashed  on  a  large  free-form  screen. 
Visitors  often  sat  on  the  carpeted  floor  to 
watch  the  four-minute  presentation. 

Scenes,  sound  effects,  and  narration  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  of  suspense:  a  flood 
inundated  a  city,  homes  were  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  a  flre.  Neighbors  and  strang- 
ers rushed  to  help  victims. 

"The  acts  of  God  come  swiftly  and  with 
surprise,"  the  narrator  said.  "They  demand 
our  attention  and  action.  The  acts  of  man 
.  .  .  begin  quietly  ...  a  single  bit  of  trash 
.  .  .  one  111 -educated  man  .  .  .  and  grow 
with  stealth  until  they  seem  to  overwhelm 
us." 

New  scenes  appeared:  trash  en  the  street, 
sewage  dumping  into  a  river,  hungry  chil- 
dren, protests,  riots,  strikes. 

The  narrator  continued:  "I  am  helpless, 
we  say.  What  can  I  [the  Individual  1  do  about 
poverty,  crowding,  pollution,  riots,  war. 
With  accompanying  slides  of  a  VISTA  class, 
a  college  debate.  Red  Cross  workers,  the  nar- 
rator said.  "As  individuals,  we  can  study  ana 
learn  needed  skills  .  .  .  listen  .  .  .  share  our 
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abilities  .  .  .  vote  .  .  .  strive  and  under- 
gtand  But  most  of  all  we  must  care  ...  be- 
cause earing  Is  the  simplest,  yet  most  power- 
ful, act  of  man  we  know.  We  must  care  be- 
cause the  future  Is  today  and  the  future  we 
can  build." 

Ijeavlng  the  audio-visual  flnale,  visitors 
walked  down  a  ramp.  Bright  hanging  ban- 
ners repeated  the  words  "Confluence,  U.SJV." 
in  every  tongue  spoken  In  our  land:  con- 
fluencla  .  .  .  zusammenkunft  .  .  .  le  conflu- 
ent ..  ■  and  many  more. 

As  they  departed  visitors  faced  themselves 
on  a  closed  clrctilt  television  set  and  for  the 
last  time  confronted  the  question,  "Am  I  part 
of  the  problem?"  The  Impact  was  doubled  as 
they  turned  the  comer  and  saw  themselves 
on  a  second  television  screen  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Am  I  part  of  the  solution?" 

Emerging  from  the  Exhibits  Building  Into 
the  Migration  Courtyard,  falrgoers  saw  to  the 
right  a  monument«a  sculpture  entitled 
"Migration."  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  free  spirit 
that  made  America. 

Sixty  stylized  aluminum  birds  were  poised 
In  perpetual  flight  above  a  series  of  step- 
down  pools  bordering  the  courtyard.  The 
sculpture  was  silhouetted  against  a  curtain 
of  cascading  water  spilling  over  three  free- 
standing walls. 

Behind  the  waterfall  was  a  quiet  garden 
with  bright  flowerbeds,  walks,  and  benches 
under  the  trees.  Modern  sculpture  was  placed 
throughout  the  grounds  and  garden  area. 
Landscaping  and  stone  benches,  provided  a 
cool  retteat  under  the  Exhibits  Building 
where  foot-sore  falrgoers  could  relax. 

Crossing  the  outdoor  courtyard,  the  visitor 
felt  the  full  Impact  of  the  massive  round 
theatre  encircled  by  a  ground-to-roof  colon- 
nade A  striking  exterior  design  of  sophisti- 
cated slmpUclty,  the  Interior  of  the  Con- 
fluence Theatre  contained  a  distinctive  lobby, 
a  unique  system  of  disappearing  walls  and 
screens,  a  large  curvilinear  screen,  and  a 
thought-provoking  documentary  film. 

The  front  exterior  wall  of  the  theatre  was 
a  tremendous  expcmse  of  glass,  and  travertine 
marble  panels  contributed  Interesting  tex- 
ture and  patterns  to  the  side  walls. 

Visitors  moved  throtigh  glass  front  doors 
Into  a  spacious  alr-condltloned  lobby  that 
served  as  a  holding  area  and  then  Into  the 
1,200-seat  theatre.  After  viewing  the  23- 
mlnute  film,  they  left  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  building. 

The  lobby,  of  Impressive  dimensions,  was 
designed  for  the  vmitlng  audiences'  visual 
pleasure.  Sunlight  filtered  through  celUng- 
to-floor  drai>es.  Red  carpeting  covered  the 
floor;  eight  spherical  crystal  chandeliers  Il- 
luminated the  lobby.  Striking  photomurals 
on  dividing  walla  symbolized  "Confluence, 
U.S_A." 

Here,  a  visitor  could  buy  a  brochure  with 
text  and  pertinent  graphics  for  a  review  of 
the  theme  and  as  a  souvenir  of  the  pavilion. 
The  Interior  of  the  theatre  was  specially 
designed  and  equipped  to  heighten  the 
drama  of  the  film.  Movable  soundproof  cur- 
tains divided  It  Into  three  adjoining  400- 
seat  theatres. 

The  film  was  titled  "U.S."  It  was  written 
without  punctuation  so  that  the  viewer  was 
left  to  determine  for  himself  whether  It  stood 
for  United  States  or  for  us.  As  the  film  began 
falrgoers  sat  In  one  ol  the  three  small 
theatres,  unaware  that  the  flrst  phase  of  the 
film  was  also  being  shown  simultaneously  to 
two  other  audiences. 

They  saw  the  waiting  land.  Its  exploration 
and  settlement — our  "Legacy."  Vivid  scenes 
of  the  natural  beauty  preserved  In  our  Na- 
tton  today  recaptured  the  land  as  It  looked 
when  western  man  first  saw  It. 

Quoting  from  the  film's  text  by  the  poet 
W.  H.  Auden,  the  narrator  began  "Was  this 
the  Vineland  the  Vikings'  legend  said  they 
aaw?  If  so,  the  glimpse  was  soon  forgotten. 
Centuries  passed.  The  map  was  blank  til 
Iberians  looking  for  a  quicker  route  to  the 
Indies,  stumbled  instead  on  a  strange  con- 


tinent. Vast,  unhumanlzed,  a  virgin  wilder- 
ness, the  land  lay  In  her  long  sleep,  waiting 
to  be  woken  by  western  man." 

Scenic  views  of  the  country  from  virgin 
forests  of  New  England  to  snow-capped 
Rockies  and  the  rugged  Pacific  Coast  filled 
the  screen.  Old  prints  and  paintings  Ulus- 
trated  the  early  settlement  and  founding  of 
the  Republic. 

With  a  burst  of  fireworks,  the  second  phase 
of  the  fllm,  the  "Harvest,"  flashed  on  the 
screen  which  had  expanded  vertically  to  be- 
come almost  square.  The  narration  con- 
tinued :  "Immigrants  came  .  .  .  they  streamed 
to  Join  us  ...  a  million  a  year  ...  as  they 
crossed  the  Atlantic  they  looked  forward  with 
hope."  Pictured  In  black-and-white  news- 
reel  shots  taken  at  Ellis  Island  and  other 
ports  of  entry  were  Inmilgrants,  their  faces 
mirroring  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

The  fllm  traced  the  building  of  our  indus- 
trial society  showing  the  buUdlng  of  the 
railroad  and  the  growth  of  river  transporta- 
tion among  other  scenes  of  technological  de- 
velopment. As  an  early  biplane  sailed  Into 
the  clouds,  the  Image  faded  and  the  great 
roar  of  a  Jet  airplane  filled  the  darkened 
auditoriima. 

The  three  screens  and  interior  walls  rose 
swiftly  Into  the  celling.  The  three  threatres 
became  a  single  "confluence"  theatre,  and  a 
combined  audience  of  1,200  watched  the  rest 
of  the  fllm  projected  on  the  world's  largest 
curvilinear  screen. 

In  a  split-screen  presentation,  the  fllm 
showed  the  progress  oT  our  confluence  start- 
ing with  shots  taken  from  the  nose  of  a  plane 
flying  through  great  banks  of  cumulus 
clouds.  The  skyscrapers  of  New  York  then 
passed  around  the  viewers,  and  a  montage 
of  present-day  America  In  all  Its  ethnic 
diversity  began. 

Unusual  photo  techniques  were  iised  to 
depict  both  our  successes  and  hopes  for  fu- 
ture progress  and  our  failures  and  inade- 
quacies In  dealing  with  the  problems  created 
by  this  progress.  This  is  "a  land  of  great 
plenty  with  promisee  to  keep,"  said  the 
narrator. 

A  series  of  episodes  showed  the  achieve- 
ments and  abundance  of  contemporary 
America  as  well  as  Its  natural  beauty.  Other 
vignettes  followed  which  posed  as  pressing 
challenges  the  problems  of  this  day:  the 
overcrowding  of  our  tirbanlzed  society;  the 
tinweloome  by-products  of  technology;  the 
devastation  of  our  natural  resources;  the 
plight  of  the  unskilled  and  the  unschooled; 
and  the  prejudice  against  minority  groups. 

The  narrator  concluded:  "The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  ui>on  us  and  wonder  what  we're 
worth,  for  much  they  see  dishonors  the  rich- 
est country  on  earth.  Shamefully  we  betray 
our  noble  dead  If  we,  after  two  hundred 
years,  cannot  or  will  not  see,  more  clearly 
what  Is  meant  by  certain  truths  that  they 
believed  self-evident.  On  each  of  us  depends 
what  sort  of  Judgment  waits  for  you,  for  me. 
otir  friends,  and  these  United  States." 

As  visitors  moved  out  of  the  theatre,  pass- 
ing forward  under  the  giant  screen,  each  felt 
that  he  was  not  a  spectator  but  one  of  the 
players  challenged  by  the  drama  of  "Con- 
fluence, U.S.A." — as  he  would  be  In  the  life 
to  which  he  returned 


CHAPTER  n — AN  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSFTION  IN 
THE  SOUTHWEST 

Staging  on  Exposition 

The  idea  for  staging  a  major  international 
exposition  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  con- 
ceived during  the  late  1950'8.  The  name 
"HemlsFalr"  was  coined  In  1959.  In  19«2  VS. 
Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  20th  Dls- 
triot.  Texas,  included  the  fair  as  a  major  ele- 
ment of  his  "20th  Century  Plan  for  the  20th 
Congressional  District." 

Responding  to  his  proposal  that  the  260th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio 
be  celebrated  with  a  "Fair  of  the  Americas." 
a  group  of  San  Antonio  citizens  formed  a 
planning  council  to  explore  Its  feasibility. 


The  leaders  of  San  Antonio  had  deflnite 
long-range  objectives  for  the  fair.  They  saw 
it  as  a  possible  remedy  lor  the  static  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  city  as  compared  to 
other  Texas  communities.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  event  would  motivate  the  local  popula- 
tion to  work  together  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  the  city  as  well  as  create  a  catalyst  for 
building  and  broadening  the  base  of  com- 
munity leadership. 

The  fair  was  also  expected  to  renew  and 
improve  the  strong  cultural  and  economic 
ties  between  San  Antonio  and  Latin  America 
and  to  focus  attention  on  its  commercial.  In- 
dvistrial,  and  residential  adrantages  and 
tourist  attractions. 

Finally,  the  fair  would  leave  a  heritage  of 
permanent  facilities  and  institutions,  includ- 
ing a  new  civic  and  convention  center. 

The  first  move  of  the  council  was  to  enlist 
San  Antonio's  business  and  civic  commu- 
nity. A  nonprofit  corporation,  San  Antonio 
Fair  Inc.,  was  formed  with  a  167-man  Board 
of  Directors,  representing  a  cross  section  of 
citizenry,  and  an  Executive  Committee.  An 
economic  feasibility  study  was  ordered  from 
Economic  Research  Assoc,  of  Lios  Angeles  to 
evaluate  whether  the  city  was  equipped  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  an  Interna- 
tional exposition.  The  report,  delivered  In 
April  1963,  projected  an  attendance  of  5.9  to 
8.5  million  visitors  and  weighed  the  costs  of 
mounting  a  fair  against  projected  revenues. 
It  Indicated  that  the  fair  could  succeed. 

The  conamunlty  responded  by  pledging 
more  than  $7.5  million  In  less  than  four 
months  to  underwrite  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed fair  and  establish  a  credit  line  of  $4  6 
million  with  San  Antonio  banks. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  supported  Hemls- 
Falr '68  with  a  $30  million  municipal  bond 
Issue  to  finance  a  convention  and  community 
center  for  fair  and  post-fair  use  and  a  $5.6 
million  bond  issue  to  finance  the  HemlsPair 
'68  theme  structure,  the  Tower  of  the  Amerl- 
c&s. 

A  92.5  acre  portion  of  a  depressed  area 
downtown  was  acquired  by  the  city  with  $12.5 
mlUlon  of  Federal  urban  renewal  funds.  It 
was  leased  to  the  fair  for  the  duration  of 
the  exposition. 

Bexar  County  delegates  to  the  Texas  State 
Legislature  introduced  legislation  In  1966 
providing  for  recognition,  support,  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  State  of  Texas.  Ten  million 
dollars  was  eventually  appropriated  by  the 
State  Legislature  for  what  would  become  a 
permanent  Institute  of  Texan  Cultures.  Gov- 
ernor John  Connally  gave  the  legislation 
strong  support  and  In  early  1965  accepted  the 
post  of  Commissioner  General  for  the  ex- 
position. 

Assured  of  local  and  State  support,  Hemls- 
Falr officials  turned  to  gaining  assistance 
from  the  United  States  Government  and  to 
getting  International  recognition  by  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions  In  Paris. 
The  latter  regulates  the  conduct  and  sched- 
uling of  international  expositions. 

Since  the  HemlsFalr  sponsors  desired  max- 
imum foreign  nation  participation,  they 
realized  that  they  would  have  to  have  the 
Bureau's  approval.  Without  It  ordlnarUy  none 
of  Its  34  member  governments  will  partici- 
pate In  a  world's  fair.  Such  sanction  generaUy 
results  In  not  only  substantial  member  par- 
ticipation but  that  of  nonmember  countries 
as  well. 

In  accordance  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  "RiUes  Governing  Official  U.S. 
Government  Assistance  to  Sponsors  of  Inter- 
national Expositions  Held  In  the  United 
States"  (Title  15,  Part  367,  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  BegiUatlons ) ,  the  fair  sponsors  ap- 
plied to  the  Department  in  Felwuary  1965 
requesting  that  It  present  and  support  Hem- 
lsFalr's  petition  to  the  Bureau.  After  review 
and  endorsement,  HemlsFalr's  application 
was  transmitted  through  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Bureau  for  consideration. 

Legislation  providing  for  Congressional  rec- 
ognition of  HemlsFalr  '68  and  for  the  exten- 
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alon  of  official  Invitations  to  foreign  govern- 
ments was  introduced  In  June  1966  1^  the 
Hotjse  and  Senate  by  RepresenUtlvei  Gon- 
zalez and  Senators  John  G.  Towee  and 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas.  , 

It  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  89-364  on 
October  23.  1965.  A  few  weeks  latek  the 
President  signed  a  proclamation  recogiUzlng 
the  fair  and  authorizing  and  dlrectliig  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Invite  foreign  natlbns. 

With  Federal  endorsement,  the  Burfau  of 
International  Expositions,  on  Novemi 
1965,   approved   HemlsPalr   '68   as   a   ' 
Category  E^xposltlon  with  the  dates 
to  October  6,  1968.  The  theme  of  this 
Category  Exposition  would  be  "The 
ence  of  Civilizations  in  the  Americas. 

The  theme  would  celebrate  the  coi 
history  of  the  Americas,  Its  legacy  of 
and  civilizations  from  four  contlneni 
the  challenge  and  the  promise  of  the  new 
land.  Under  Bureau  rules,  participants  jwould 
be  required  to  adhere  closely  to  this  ^posi- 
tion theme. 

Congreasional  approval  of  federal 
participation 
Public  Law  89-284,  which  gave  Cohgres. 
slonal  recognition  to  HemlsPalr  '68  as  an 
event  "designed  to  enhance  the  eiJstlng 
brotherhood  between  new  world  nations,  re- 
affirm common  ties,  Increase  understJ  ndlng 
and  fortify  world  peace."  also  called  for  a 
study  on  the  manner  and  the  ext«  nt  of 
United  States  participation.  The  reaponsl- 
blUty  for  the  study  was  assigned  to  tt  e  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Preparation  of  the  study  was  delega  Eed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Eepart- 
ment's  U.S.  Expositions  Staff.  The  Stsff  was 
established  in  1966  as  a  continuing  organi- 
zational unit  to  study,  plan,  and  nount 
Federal  participation  In  international  expo- 
sitions within  the  United  States  and  to  es- 
tablish an  orderly  procedure  for  considering 
requests  from  local  fair  sponsors  for  I'ederal 
assistance. 

The  organization  of  a  permanent  sti  iff  was 
an  effort  to  Improve  the  previous  practice  of 
administering  Federal  participation  in 
world's  fairs  by  ad  hoc  commissions. 

With  this  change  it  was  possible  t3  plan 
and  stage  the  Federal  presentation  at  1  lemls- 
Falr  '68  with  a  small,  tightly  knit  pemanent 
staff  of  exposition  professionals  with  itxperl- 
ence  in  fairs  and  expositions  throughc  ut  the 
world.  The  experience  and  organl/allon  of 
such  a  staff  gave  complete  flexibility  to  as- 
signment and  interchange  of  personrel  and 
achieved  maximum  economy. 

As  Public  Law  89-284  authorized  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  ( ooper- 
ate  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  tlie  first 
step  was  to  form  an  interagency  comml  ttee  to 
provide  advice  and  assistance  in  dol  ig  the 
feasibility  study. 

The  committee  consisted  of  16  repr«senta- 
tlves  from  the  14  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  Interest  In  the  project. 

The  feasibility  study  undertaken  prior  to 
a  reqeust  for  legislation  and  appropi^atlons 
from  the  Congress  covered  five  major] areas: 

(1)  Evaluation  of  the  merits  of  f^rtlcl- 
patlng  In  HemlsPalr; 

(2)  Determination  of  the  best  form  ftf  Fed- 
eral participation  with  particular  attention 
to  developing  a  residual  use  for  smy  struc- 
tures for  the  continuing  benefit  of  the  pub- 

Uc; 

(3)  Preparation  of  a  theme  and  stDryllne 
for  Federal  participation; 

(4)  Analysis  of  exhibits  to  carry  cut  the 
theme  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  df  con- 
structing and  mounting  them;  and 

(5)  Preliminary  designs,  engineering  plana, 
and  cost  estimates  for  the  Federal  pavilion. 

Before  recommending  that  the  natldnal  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  Federal  paiklclpa- 
tlon  In  HemlsPalr  '68.  the  U.S.  Expcsltlons 
staff  applied  criteria  it  developed  to  e  aluate 


requests    for   Federal    participation    In    do- 
mestic expositions. 

Congressional  recognition  of  the  event  and 
the  sanction  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  were  evidence  that  the  exposi- 
tion satisfied  the  first  of  these  criteria:  that 
It  was  of  more  than  local  or  State  Interest. 

Local  financial  support,  the  non-profit  cor- 
poration set  up  to  administer  the  program, 
and  the  feasibility  studies  prepared  by  Eco- 
nomic Research  Assoc,  were  proof  of  ade- 
quate local  planning,  financing,  and  orga- 
nization, another  prerequisite. 

The  Inter-American  theme  of  the  exposi- 
tion and  Its  clear  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  foreign  visitors,  the  probable  con- 
tribution to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
and  the  tle-ln  with  the  1968  Olympics  in 
Mexico  City  were  demonstrations  of  a  third 
criterion,  definite  national  Interest  In  the 
success  of  the  exposition. 

Development  of  a  theme  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation was  given  high  priority  to  Insure 
that  the  exposition  would  be  educational  as 
well  as  entertaining  and  that  it  would  con- 
vey a  substantial,  thought-provoltlng  mes- 
sage. 

To  achieve  this,  in-depth  research  and  de- 
tailed planning  for  the  buildings  and  exhibits 
were  guided  by  the  selected  theme.  Out  of 
HemlsFalr's  theme,  "The  Confluence  of 
Civilizations  In  the  Americas,"  grew  that  of 
the  U.S.  Pavilion,  "Confluence,  U.S.A." 

Development  of  the  storyline  also  took  Into 
consideration  the  estimate  of  Economic  Re- 
search Assoc,  that  95  percent  of  the  visitors 
to  the  fair  would  be  from  the  United  States. 

The  Staff  and  the  Interagency  Committee 
decided  early  that  outside  assistance  would 
be  necessary  for  timely  completion  of  the 
planning  report.  Consequently  an  industry- 
wide design  competition  was  planned  to  in- 
vite proposals  for  the  preparation  of  cost 
estimates  to  design  and  construct  buildings 
and  exhibits  in  keeping  with  the  approved 
storyline. 

Firms  were  requested  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  an  ultimate  residual  use  for  any 
buildings  proposed.  On  Dec.  7,  1965.  invita- 
tions to  make  design  proposals  were  sent  to 
31  well-known  design  Arms. 

After  consideration  of  bids,  the  Staff  ap- 
proved the  lowest  responsive  bidder,  Donald 
Deskey  Assoc,  of  New  York  City,  as  the  esti- 
mating design  contractor.  In  accordance  with 
Its  contract,  Deskey  Assoc,  prepared  two  al- 
ternate design  concepts  together  with  the 
estimated  cost  for  each. 

The  Interagency  Committee  chose  the  Des- 
key Assoc,  proposal  which  called  for  a  Fed- 
eral pavilion  consisting  of  a  Confluence  The- 
atre Joined  by  an  enclosed  walkway  to  an 
exhibition  hall. 

The  theatre  would  contain  four  separate 
theatres.  During  the  showing  of  a  film  based 
on  the  theme  "Confiuence,  U.S.A.,"  the  four 
would  become  two,  then  one  theatre  through 
the  lifting  of  dividing  walls,  giving  the  audi- 
ence a  sense  of  actual  spatial  confluence.  For 
poet-fair  use  the  theatre  could  be  converted 
to  a  multi-story  office  building  and  the  ex- 
hibit area  to  a  school. 

The  feasibility  study  wm  submitted  to  the 
President  on  April  1,  1966.  It  recommended 
Federal  participation  in  HemlsPalr  '68  with 
an  exhibit  entitled  "Confluence.  U.S.A."  to 
be  housed  in  a  Federal  pavilion  on  land 
deeded  to  the  United  States. 

Cost  at  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  exhibit  was  estimated  at  $10 
million.  The  study  also  included  a  proposed 
draft  bill  including  the  authority  and  waivers 
to  permit  the  Commerce  Department  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  May  13,  1966,  the 
President  forwarded  the  recommendation  to 
the   Congress   with   his   endorsement. 

May  17,  1966,  legislation  was  introduced 
In  the  House  authorizing  Federal  participa- 
tion in  HsmlsFalr  '68  and  requesting  an  ap- 


propriation of  $10  million.  August  24,  1966, 
a  companion  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Congress,  October  15,  1966,  approved 
the  Commerce  study  and  passed  Public  La* 
89-685  amending  Public  Law  89 — 264  and  au- 
thorizing Federal  pcu^lclpatlon  In  Hemls- 
Palr '68. 

Public  Law  89-686  designated  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  project 
and  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion. 

PubUc  Law  89-697,  Oct.  27,  1966,  caUed  for 
an  additional  reduction  of  10%  from  the 
authorized  appropriation  bringing  the  funds 
available  for  mounting  Federal  participation 
to  $6.75  milUon. 

Public  Law  89-685  reqxrlred  that  the  San 
Antonio  Fair  Corp.  safeguard  specific  com- 
munity interests.  The  legislation  called  for 
assurances  that  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity f>artlclpate  in  the  management  of 
the  fair,  that  no  officer  or  member  of  the 
corporation  have  a  substantial  Interest  In 
any  organization  doing  business  with  the 
corporation,  that  the  public  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed about  the  activities  of  the  fair  corpo- 
ration, and  that  the  historic  structures  on 
the  exposition  site  be  preserved  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

Because  the  Department  of  Conomerce 
could  not  obligate  funds  until  these  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  were  met,  it  estab- 
lished monitoring  procedures. 

The  fair  corporation  submitted  certificates 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee indicating  their  business  and  finan- 
cial Interests,  community  affiliations,  and 
elected  polititsal  offices  to  indicate  participa- 
tion by  all  segments  of  the  community  and 
an  asbence  of  conflicts  of  interest. 

Pull  public  disclosure  of  the  corporation's 
activities  was  guaranteed  by  holding  public 
Executive  Committee  meetings  and  publish- 
ing flnanclal  reports. 

The  fair  corporation,  in  cooperation  with 
the  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society,  pre- 
served and  restored  24  historic  structures  on 
the  fairgrounds.  These  buildings  became  In- 
dustrial pavilions,  restaurants,  and  fair 
offices  and  contributed  to  the  charm  of  the 
site. 

In  February  1967  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  satisfied  that  the  requirements  of 
Public  Law  89-685  were  met.  It  was  Just  58 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  HemlsPalr  '68 
that  the  Department  had  both  available 
funds  and  the  clear  authority  to  obligate 
them  for  mounting  the  Federal  pavilion. 

Despite  a  lead  time  of  about  half  of  that 
available  for  mounting  Federal  pavilions  at 
other  recent  world  fairs,  the  pavilion  was 
completed,  fully  staffed,  and  fully  operative 
by  opening  day,  April  6,  1968. 

CHAPTER     nl — AN     njEA     COMES     ALIVE 

Reduction  of  the  requested  appropriation 
of  $10  mUUon  to  $6.75  million  dictated  a  re- 
working of  the  two-buUdlng  design  concept. 
It  was  decided  to  retain  the  Confluence 
Theatre  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  to  reconsider 
completely  the  exhibits  area. 

Deskey  Assoc,  who  had  prepared  the  feasi- 
bility study,  entered  into  a  joint  venture 
with  the  San  Antonio  architectural  firm  of 
Marmon  &  Mok  Assoc.  In  January  1967  this 
team  won  the  contract  for  architectural  and 
engineering  design  of  the  theatre  and  land- 
scaping plans  for  the  site. 

The  Motion  Picture  &  Television  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  ^o""""  "i! 
flcials  of  the  Federal  pavilion  at  the  19« 
Seattle  World's  Fair  and  of  the  1964-65  New 
York  Worid's  Fair,  and  Deskey  Assoc  _  were 
requested  to  provide  names  of  qualified  pro- 
ducers of  documentary  films. 

Among  those  contacted  were  Fraj^f" 
Thompson  and  Alexander  Hammld,  two  wiae- 
ly  respected  producers  whose  sprightly  bm 
Intricate    triple-screen    production    "To   w 
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Alive"  delighted  New  York  World's  Fair  vlal- 
itors  for  two  seasons  and  went  on  to  win  an 
Academy  Award.  Their  Arm  was  selected  to 
produce  a  documentary  film  which  would 
portray  the  pavilion  theme  in  the  Confluence 
Theatre. 

To  obtain  new  design  proposals  for  the  Ex- 
hibits Building  and  exhibits  under  the  pres- 
gvire  of  time,  a  contract  was  signed  with  the 
four  top  contenders  from  the  original  feasi- 
bility study  competition. 

The  design  house.  The  Dlsplayers,  Inc.  of 
New  York  City,  and  their  San  Antonio  archi- 
tectural associates,  Roberta,  Allen  &  Helmke, 
won  the  competition  for  the  building  and  the 
design  of  its  exhibits. 

The  Confluence  Theatre 
The  engineering  of  a  multi-screen  theatre 
and  the  architectural  form  of  the  building 
were  interrelated  problems  which  had  to  be 
worked  out  simultaneously.  The  design  of 
the  building  had  to  take  Into  account  the 
size  and  location  of  the  screens,  slope  of  the 
seating  area,  and  the  placement  of  the 
audience  within  that  area. 

Originally  It  had  been  designed  as  an  el- 
liptical building  housing  four  theatres  which, 
through  the  use  of  rising  walls,  would  be- 
come two  and  then  one.  As  Deskey  Assoc, 
worked  the  problem  out  on  paper  and  tested 
solutions  In  a  scale  model,  it  became  evident 
that  the  number  of  theatres  would  have  to 
be  reduced  to  three  which  would  be  trana- 
formed  directly  into  one. 

A  four-screen  theatre  was  rejected  because 
the  four-camera  rig  which  would  be  required 
for  filming  would  be  unmanageable.  It  was 
rejected  also  becaiwe  the  seating  in  a  theatre 
with  such  a  screen  span  could  not  be  ar- 
ranged to  permit  good  viewing  from  all  seats. 
The  most  functionally  effective  form  for  the 
theatre  proved  to  be  circular  rather  than 
elliptical. 

To  dramatize  the  circular  form,  the  build- 
ing was  encircled  by  a  ground-to-roof  colon- 
nade. At  the  front,  curvilinear  glass  panels, 
each  8  feet  wide  by  19  feet  high,  reached 
from  base  to  roof  around  one-third  of  the 
building. 

Travertine  marble  panels  covered  the  side 
and  rear  walls.  The  columns,  bases,  and  en- 
tablature were  faced  with  quartz  aggregate. 
When  completed  the  building,  195  feet  In 
diameter,  rose  70  feet. 

The  lobby  was  designed  for  one-way  theatre 
traffic.  It  was  divided  into  three  holding  areas 
by  12-foot  partial  walls  on  which  photo- 
murals  of  the  faces  of  Americans  of  all  ethnic 
backgrounds  were  enlarged  and  superimposed 
on  raised  disks. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Confluence  Theatre 
would  house  the  operational  staff  of  the 
pavilion.  Deskey  Assoc,  planned  administra- 
tive facilities  on  the  lower  level. 

This  area  contained  the  Commissioner's 
office,  operations,  protocol  and  central  ad- 
ministrative offices,  staff  lounge,  locker  room, 
custodial  and  storage  rooms,  and  a  hospital- 
ity lounge.  Separated  from  the  administrative 
area  by  a  striking  42-foot,  hand-carved  wood 
partition  were  public  facilities  and  lounge. 

Will  Szabo,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  was 
chosen  to  supervise  the  design,  installation, 
and  later,  the  operation  of  the  multi-screen 
projection  system  and  audio  and  acoustical 
systems.  Among  the  flrm's  credentials  were 
the  planning  and  installation  of  19  projec- 
tion systems  at  Exjx)  '67. 

The  engineering  of  the  raising  and  lower- 
ing of  the  screens  and  dividing  walls  was 
subcontracted  by  the  general  contractor,  D.  J. 
Rhelner  Construction  Co.,  of  San  Antonio,  to 
Joseph  Vasconcellos,  Inc.,  of  West  Babylon, 
N.Y.,  who  had  handled  similar  problems  in 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  Lincoln  Center. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  these  flrms  joined  forces  with 
Deskey  Assoc,  and  Francis  Thompson  Inc.  to 


make  this  unique  concept  of  the  theatre  a 
reality. 

Under  a  separate  film  coordination  con- 
tract, Deskey  Assoc,  built  a  working  scale 
model  of  the  theatre  to  demonstrate  the  ris- 
ing screens  and  curtain  walls.  The  model  was 
used  to  establish  screen  sizes,  projection 
throws,  timing,  lighting,  acoustical  levels, 
seating,  and  color  coordination. 

As  the  idea  grew  to  reality,  many  changes 
occurred  because  much  was  being  attempted 
for  the  first  time  in  cinematography.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  buying  exi)enslve,  specially 
ground  lenses  to  meet  projection  throw  re- 
quirements, standard  lenses  were  used,  mak- 
ing It  necessary  to  change  the  actual  screen 
sizes  three  times.  Or  as  another  example — 
the  film  size  for  the  last,  large-screen  por- 
tion of  the  movie  had  to  be  enlarged  frtMn 
35mm  to  70mm  to  insure  clarity  and 
brightness. 

pnim  projection  was  of  top  priority  in  the 
preproduction  stage.  Will  Szabo,  Inc.,  worked 
closely  with  Francis  Thompson,  Inc.,  on  the 
timing  of  the  film  in  relation  to  screen  sizes. 
Szabo,  Inc.,  ooordlixated  with  Deskey  Assoc, 
to  plan  projection  throws,  speaker  locations, 
and  projection  booth  requirements. 

They  worked  with  the  U.S.  Expositions 
Staff  on  the  purchasing  of  all  equipment, 
utilizing  and  refurbishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible frc«n  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
Inventory. 

When  the  projection  booth  was  finished. 
It  was  the  largest  in  the  world,  fiimlshed 
with  the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  equip- 
ment available.  It  had  three  35mm  projec- 
tors, three  70mm  projectors,  and  a  full  sup- 
ply of  back-up  parts.  The  entire  stereo  and 
projection  system  was  automated  and  con- 
trolled from  a  drum  console  In  the  projection 
room. 

Two  methods  for  raising  and  lowwlng  the 
screens  and  dividing  walls  were  considered. 
Deskey  Assoc,  supervised  the  research  and 
its  engineering  consultants  checked  for 
feasibility. 

The  first  proposal  was  a  hydraulic  lift  sys- 
tem which  would  lower  the  screens  and  walls 
Into  the  floor.  It  was  rejected  when  it  proved 
Impossible  to  control  the  lowering  so  that 
all  parts  disappeared  simultaneously. 

The  alternative  chosen  was  a  mechanical 
lifting  method  in  which  a  cable  and  winch 
system  raised  the  three  screens  and  the  di- 
viding curtains. 

Each  flying  screen  had  a  25  x  30  foot  screen 
area  and  upper  and  lower  masking  which  cut 
the  screen  to  15  x  30  feet  for  the  "Legacy" 
chapter.  Each  screen  had  an  aluminum  frame 
which  held  a  speaker  and  a  motor  to  move 
the  masking  and  enlarge  the  screen  area  for 
the  "Harvest"  chapter. 

Hung  by  cables,  these  screens,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  ton  each,  were  lifted  out  of  view  of 
the  audience  in  12  seconds.  Slmultaneoxialy, 
the  dividing  curtains,  threaded  with  cables, 
were  raised  55  feet,  turning  the  three  the- 
atres into  a  single  one  with  a  38  z  140  foot 
curvilinear  screen. 

The  electrical  and  electronic  system  was 
connected  to  the  projection  system  so  that 
the  projectionist  could  start  each  show  with 
the  flick  of  a  single  switch  which  would  put 
film,  sound  and  the  complicated  syston  of 
curtain  walls  and  flying  screens  into 
operation. 

Both  the  audio-visual  and  mechanical 
systems  had  manual  interruption  control  in 
case  of  any  electrical  or  mechanical  failure. 
Catwalks  were  designed  to  that  the  entire 
mechanical  system  could  be  checked  regu- 
larly for  audience  and  operator  safety.  Be- 
cause of  its  high  voltage.  It  could  be  turned 
off  completely  to  allow  the  audience  to  exit 
safely. 

Because  the  concept  of  a  confluence  thea- 
tre was  one  In  which  many  features,  both 
mechanical  and  cinematic,  had  never  been 


achieved  before,  the  Staff  and  its  contrac- 
tors were  involved  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stages  of  the  idea. 

As  always  in  such  a  project  there  were 
moments  of  doubt  when  failure  seemed  prob- 
able. The  successful  opening  of  the  show 
and  the  acclaim  of  the  critics  and  the 
public  added  to  the  satisfaction  felt  by  a 
team  which  had  set  itself  a  challenge  and 
met  it. 

The  Film  "VS" 

The  triple-screen  theatre  which  the  film 
makers  designed  to  present  a  film  based  on 
the  theme  "Confluence,  U.SA."  permitted 
them  to  divide  it  into  three  single-screen 
viewing  sections  or  to  treat  it  as  one  large- 
screen  unit. 

They  chose  to  use  a  large  screen  for  the 
final  portion  because  of  the  dramatic  force 
Inherent  in  it.  They  conslderad  a  large 
screen,  well  vised,  a  significant  tool  in  the 
development  of  a  story  and  the  communica- 
tion of  ideas.  It  enables  the  film  maker  to 
present  ideas  simultaneously  for  comparison 
with  one  another  or  to  repeat  a  single  Image 
across  the  screen  for  strong  emphasis. 

As  Francis  Thompson  explained  the  con- 
cept in  the  August  1968  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cinematographer,  using  multiple  Images 
presents  a  continuous  montage  ".  .  .  .  and 
the  relationship  between  those  images — 
edge-to-edge,  clde-to-slde  top-to-bottom,  or 
diagonally — makes  a  compound  relationship 
that   becomes  .  .  .  very   powerful." 

Although  the  multiple  image  technique 
had  been  used  before,  the  incorporation  of 
mechanical  and  dramatic  devices  into  the 
presentation  in  the  Confluence  Theatre 
achieved  a  totally  new  effect.  Francis 
Thompson  explained:  ".  .  .  .  We  have  tried 
to  design  the  film  'US'  to  work  as  an  organic 
whole  with  the  theatre  structure  and  to 
commvmlcate  its  ideas  as  vividly  as  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  The  film  Itself  had  to  be  struc- 
tured so  that  the  story  wotUd  arrive  at  dra- 
matic moments  when  the  screens  were  about 
to  expand  or  rise." 

The  enlargement  of  the  screens  from  the 
"Legacy"  to  the  "Harvest"  segment  was  dra- 
matically emphasized  in  the  film  with  a 
burst  of  fireworks,  symbolic  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  At 
the  Introduction  of  the  "Promise"  portion, 
the  Imptict  of  the  spatial  confluence  and  the 
appearance  of  the  large  screen  was  height- 
ened by  shifting  from  the  humorous  vignette 
of  a  bl-plane  struggling  to  fly,  which  ended 
the  "Harvest"  segment,  to  the  triple-screen 
view  of  cumulus  clouds  in  endless  space 
shot  from  a  jet. 

This  made  a  forceful  statement  not  only 
of  how  far  technology  has  come  but  also  of 
how  far  it  can  still  go.  In  the  finale,  the  pro- 
ducers used  the  large  screen  to  its  greatest 
advantage.  They  mixed  multiple  Images,  re- 
peated images,  vast  panoramas,  and  over- 
whelming views.  They  enveloped  the  audi- 
eence  with  their  film  and  conveyed  "Conflu- 
ence, U.S.A."  with  tremendous  dramatic  im- 
pact. 

Thompson  Inc.  undertook  production  In 
two  phases,  each  covered  by  a  separate  con- 
tract. The  first  contract  covered  preproduc- 
tion planning  and  the  second,  filming  and 
printing.  In  addition  to  coordinating  with 
Szabo,  Inc.,  and  Joseph  Vasconcellos,  Inc.,  on 
projection  equipment  and  timing,  the  first 
contract  Included  development  of  camera 
equipment  and  preparation  of  a  rough  story- 
line. 

Because  the  triple  screens  required  three- 
camera  filming,  the  producers  designed  a 
unique  camera  mount.  The  cameras  were 
mounted  on  a  common  base  with  one  motor 
driving  them  in  synchronization.  The  base 
was  constructed  so  the  cameras  could  be 
adjusted  sideways  permitting  the  use  of  any 
focal  length  lens.  Camera  boxes  were  minla- 
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tuiiaed  and  special  lens  suppwrts  tnanuiac- 
tured.  When  complete,  the  rig  was  comjact 
and  manageable,  weighing  only  about  100 
pounds. 

In  these  early  stages,  Thompson  Inc.  con- 
sulted historians  and  specialists  for  mate  rial 
lOT  the  "Legacy"  and  the  "Harvest."  Libra  "les 
and  museums  were  searched  for  graphic  ex- 
amples of  confluence.  Par  the  "Promise"  seg- 
ment, scriptwriters  consulted  architects,  icl- 
entlsts,  technicians,  and  other  specialists 
whose  concern  is  the  future. 

Potential  locations  were  surveyed  and  cl  as- 
slfled  for  possible  filming.  On  May  23,  196|7,  a 
proposed  script  outline  was  submitted  fcnd 
approved. 

With  the  acceptance  of  this  rough  tr(at- 
ment,  the  production  phase  began  In  Hay 
1967.  Two  teams  began  shooting,  eich 
eqxilpped  with  a  three-camera  rig  and  a 
fovirth  camera  for  single  lens  shots.  All  p  ao- 
tographlng  was  done  with  36mm  film.  'Rie 
camera  rig  could  be  set  up  In  the  back  it  a 
convertible,  on  the  hood  of  a  car.  on  a  spe- 
cial platform  In  front  of  the  radiator,  oi  in 
the  trunk  for  moving  sequences. 

For  crowd  scenes,  a  small  walk-in  van  «ras 
set  up  with  either  a  single  camera  or  the 
three-camera  rig.  The  windows  of  the  I'an 
were  masked  leaving  only  holes  for  filming. 
On  other  occasions  the  cameras  were  set  up 
inside  a  store  window  In  order  that  the  re- 
flections would  conceal  them. 

The  purpose  was  to  film  natural  cr^wd 
shots,  but  releases  were  obtained  from  atiy- 
on«  who  was  in  any  way  consplcudus. 
Throughout  the  fllm,  in  fact,  no  professional 
actors  were  used,  though  some  of  the  "Ig- 
nettes  were  staged. 

The  teams  filmed  for  six  months.  be(  in- 
ning on  the  east  coast  and  moving  across  the 
country  to  the  Pacific  coast.  They  recorled 
many  faces  of  America:  the  untouched  laiids, 
mountains,  plains,  and  beaches  and  the 
crowded  highways  and  cities,  polluted  waters, 
and  denuded  forests. 

They  photographed  poverty,  nelghborlli  less 
and  affluence.  They  shot  America  at  viork 
and  at  leisure.  In  Joyous  moments  and  in 
des{>alr. 

The  most  tragic  moment  during  the  film- 
ing of  "US"  was  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
directors,  Canadian  Hugh  O'Connor.  O'Con- 
nor was  shot  and  killed  while  makin;  a 
sequence  on  poverty  In  Appalachla.  The  Ulm 
was  dedicated  to  him  and  no  doubt  ;hls 
tragedy  contributed  to  the  sense  of  deep 
concern  which  pervaded  It. 

When  the  filming  was  completed,  the  com- 
pany had  more  than  50  miles  of  film.  To  i  idit 
them  down  to  a  23-mlnute  movie,  the  st  "ips 
were  run  through  special  viewing  equlpm  ent 
to  Insure  that  the  three  strips  for  the  mu  Iti- 
Image  screen  were  closely  related  vlsuilly 
and  esthetlcally,  as  well  as  in  content. 

Rough  cuts  were  then  prepared  which  the 
■0.8.  Expositions  Staff  reviewed  at  the  jiro- 
ducers'  studios  in  New  York  City,  mating 
reooounendations  on  contents  and  seque:  ice. 
As  the  fllm  took  shape,  Francis  Thompson 
Inc.  chose  David  Amram,  the  first  compaier- 
in-resldence  at  the  New  York  Philharmo  lie, 
to  write  the  score,  and  the  poet,  W.  H.  Au<  en, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  to  write  the  narrat  on. 

After  the  rough  cut  was  accepted  by  the 
U.S.  Exposition  Staff,  the  fllm  was  sen1  to 
MOM  Laboratories  In  Hollywood  for  pioc- 
essing,  printing,  and  anamorphlc  enlajge- 
ment  of  the  final  segment  from  35mm  to 
70mm- 

The  Exhibits  Building  and  Migration  Court- 
yard 
In  order  for  a  two-building  comple^  to 
become  a  cohesive  whole,  certain  object:  ves 
must    be    achieved.    The    masses    or    thJ«e 
dimensional  forms  of  the  two  structures  m  ust 
have  a  pleasing,  visual  relationship;  the  i  na 
terials  used  In  construction  of  each  musi  be 
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complementary;  and  the  space  between  the 
two  buildings  must  unite  them. 

The  U.S.  Expositions  Staff  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  insure  the  architectural  coherence 
of  the  two-building  Federal  pavilion.  This 
involved  supervision  of  scheduling  and  co- 
ordination of  the  work  by  the  firms  chosen 
to  design  the  two  structures,  and  making 
certain  that  the  final  plans  would  be  esthet- 
lcally successful. 

The  Staff  felt  the  Exhibits  Building  and  its 
contents  had  to  be  developed  simultaneously 
so  that  the  design  would  relate  to  the  func- 
tion of  housing  effective  exhibits. 

The  Exhibits  Building  concept  of  The 
Displayers,  Inc.,  had  called  for  an  exhibi- 
tion area  of  four  small  buildings  intercon- 
nected by  enclosed  walkways.  It  was  rede- 
signed through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
representatives  of  the  Exhibits  Building  de- 
signers, the  theatre  designers,  the  U.S.  Ex- 
positions Staff,  and  its  architectural  con- 
sultant, Kent  Cooper  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  new  plan  was  for  a  single  arc-shaped, 
semi-permanent  structure  which  comple- 
mented the  circular  theatre.  Its  natural 
stucco  finish  enhanced  the  beige  tone  of 
the    marble    theatre. 

In  the  final  stages  minor  changes  were 
made  to  enhance  its  appearance.  One  Im- 
provement was  to  stucco  the  underparts  of 
the  building,  rather  than  to  sandblast,  to 
give  it  a  finished  appearance.  Another  was 
to  add  exit  and  entrance  ramps  under  the 
building,  rather  than  at  ground  level,  to 
facilitate  crowd  control.  These  ramps  were 
paneled  with  beige  conglomerate  stone  which 
blended  with  the  courtyard  and  theatre. 
They  gave  the  impression  that  the  building 
was  growing  from  the  earth  rather  than 
perched  on  stilts. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  architectural  plan- 
ning, the  cotirtyard  between  the  two  build- 
ings came  into  focus  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  overall  design  that  served  to  unify  the 
two  buildings.  This  effect  was  achieved  with 
beige  tiles  fanned  out  as  lines  of  tension 
from  the  circular  theatre  to  the  arc  of  the 
Exhibits  BuUding. 

The  courtyard  was  accented  by  a  series  of 
step-down  pools  from  the  theatre  which  led 
to  the  sculpture  of  sixty  stylized  aluminum 
birds  ranging  in  wingspan  from  four  to  six 
feet.  They  were  poised  in  migratory  pattern 
against  three  walls  of  cascading  water,  thus 
giving  the  name  to  the  courtyard  area — 
"The  Migration  Courtyard." 

The  pavilion  grounds  were  landscaped, 
%gdded,  and  planted  with  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  ground  cover  suitable  to  San  Antonio's 
soil  and  climate.  The  site  was  further  en- 
hanced by  the  display  of  loaned  contempo- 
rary  sculpture. 

The  exhibits 

The  purpose  of  having  an  exhibits  area  as 
well  as  a  film  was  to  present  the  message 
more  explicitly  through  the  media  of  two- 
and  three-dimensional  exhibits  and  audio- 
visual presentations.  The  exhibits  were  in- 
tended to  be  a  complete  presentation  as  well 
as  an  introduction  and  complement  to  the 
fllm. 

In  developing  Its  proposal.  The  Displayers, 
Inc.,  took  into  account  not  only  the  piirpose 
of  the  exhibits  area,  but  also  the  problem 
of  accommodating  an  anticipated  traffic  flow 
of  30,000  people  daily,  and  of  creating  an 
overall  exhibit  plan  consistent  with  the 
architecture  of  the  building. 

The  designers  chose  to  develop  each  chap- 
ter of  the  story — the  "Legacy,"  the  "Har- 
vest," and  the  "Promise" — in  separate  areas 
Joined  by  transitional  walkways.  In  January 
1967,  when  a  letter  of  Intent  was  issued,  the 
firm  began  work  on  the  project. 

In  June  1967,  the  contract  was  signed  re- 
quiring it  to  undertake  all  research  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  theme,  to  prepare  a  script 


descriptive  of  the  exhibits,  to  prepare  all 
copy  and  design  all  exhibit  components,  and 
to  provide  a  complete  list  of  all  graphics 
and  artifacts  to  be  procured  from  other 
sources. 

The  U.S.  Expositions  Staff  worked  closely 
with  the  designers  in  supplying  basic  re- 
search material  and  advice.  The  Displayers 
made  frequent  presentations  of  exhibits  us- 
ing rough  sketches  and  narratives  for  evalua- 
tions of  material  that  would  make  an  effec- 
tive exhibit,  facilitate  the  traffic  flow,  and 
develop  the  theme. 

Each  photograph  and  artifact  was  checked 
for  applicability  and  authenticity.  The  de- 
sign  firm,  Tasl,  Gel  berg,  Symons  &  Assoc,  of 
Washington,  D.C,  served  as  consultants. 

Minor  changes  often  made  Important  im- 
provements in  the  total  effect.  For  example. 
It  was  first  planned  that  artifacts  relating 
to  the  voyages  of  the  early  explorers  would 
be  displayed  along  the  entrance  ramp.  It 
was  later  determined  that  such  a  display 
would  only  serve  as  a  traffic  bottleneck,  so 
greater  emphasis  was  put  on  the  colorfiu 
overhead  banners  of  the  explorers. 

As  another  Instance,  the  "Harvest"  area 
display  case  "Companionship  and  Recrea- 
tion" was  originally  to  have  held  representa- 
tlve  samples  of  sports  equipment.  Instead, 
the  Staff  determined  that  the  display  of 
equipment  used  by  famous  American  sports- 
men would  attract  more  interest  and  assisted 
In  obtaining  Its  loan.  This  section  proved 
to  be  especially  attractive  to  visitors. 

By  May  1967  an  acceptable  rough  treat- 
ment of  the  plan  for  the  entire  exhibits  area 
was  received  from  The  Displayers.  In  June 
the  firm  made  a  presentation  preliminary  to 
the  preparation  of  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions for  fabrication  bid  requests.  With  minor 
modifications,  the  design  of  the  "Legacy"  and 
"Harvest"  areas  was  approved  for  detailing. 

The  "Promise"  area,  however,  needed  more 
thematic  focus  and  underwent  further  de- 
velopment. Revision  of  this  section  took  sev- 
eral months  of  cooperative  effort  by  the 
U.S.  Exposition  Staff,  its  consultant  and  de- 
signers to  develop  the  display  panels  in  the 
area  as  thought-provoking  graphic  state- 
ments on  the  continuing  need  for  the  con- 
fluence of  the  skills  and  ideas  of  many  men 
to  solve  today's  problems  and  those  of  the 
future. 

Similar  cooperative  effort  with  the  sub- 
contractor developed  an  audio-visual  finale 
as  a  challenging  depletion  of  the  need  for 
national  and  international  cooperation  to 
realize  the  promise  of  the  future. 

As  a  complement  to  the  exhibits  and  the 
fllm,  a  16-page,  four-color  brochure  was  pub- 
lished to  be  sold  to  visitors.  It  provided  a 
descriptive  statement  of  the  theme  Illustrated 
by  photographs  of  the  presentation.  One  out 
of  every  ten  visitors  purchased  the  brochure. 

The  brochure  was  also  useful  in  public 
relations  efforts,  and  copies  were  sent  In 
response  to  letters  of  Inquiry  and  comment 
on  the  pavilion.  To  provide  sponsors  of  loaned 
or  donated  items  with  maximum  exposure, 
lists  of  these  sponsors  were  Inserted  in  each 
booklet.  The  brochures  were  also  sent  to  the 
sponsors  with  letters  of  appreciation  for  their 
assistance. 

CHAPTEH     IV THE    PAVILION    TAKES    SHAPE 

Construction  of  the  Buildings 
Feb.  13,  1967,  the  Commerce  Department 
had  available  for  the  first  time  both  the  ap- 
propriated funds  and  the  clear  authority  to 
obligate  them  for  mounting  the  Federal 
pavilion.  To  expedite  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect on  schedule,  the  architects  and  engi- 
neers were  told  to  divide  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  scope  of  work  into  three  sequential 
phases. 

Phase  I  covered  site  preparation  and  ex- 
cavation, footings,  and  foundations  for  the 
Confluence  Theatre. 
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Phase  II  covered  construction  of  the 
theatre,  with  the  courtyard  and  specialty 
items  to  be  added  later  as  amendments  to  the 
contrMt. 

Phase  III  was  for  construction  of  the  Ex- 
hibits Building. 

As  a  resiUt  of  this  planning,  preparation  of 
the  site  and  construction  of  the  foundations 
for  the  theatre  could  progress  while  design 
work  was  being  completed  on  the  theatre,  the 
courtyard,  and  the  Exhibits  Building, 

The  Commerce  Department's  contracting 
office  recognized  the  limitations  of  time  and 
the  necessity  for  securing  a  qualified  contrac- 
tor before  construction  demands  at  Hemls- 
Pair  '68  put  the  U.S.  Government  In  costly 
competition  for  manpower  with  other  pa- 
vilions. It  ruled  that  for  each  major  phase  of 
construction,  the  negotiated  request  for 
proposal  procedure  would  be  utUlzed  Instead 
of  the  formal  advertised  bid  procedure. 

An  Identical  procedure  was  used  in  con- 
tracting for  each  of  the  three  phases  of  con- 
struction. After  the  Department  approved  the 
Dlans  and  speclflcatlons,  "requests  for  pro- 
nosal"  were  distributed  In  San  Antonio  to  a 
Itetof  firms  submitted  by  the  architects  and 
compUed  from  the  files  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration's  regional  contracting  of- 
ficer Advertisements  were  also  placed  In 
trade  publlcaitons  In  the  southwestern 
United  States. 

Separate  "requests  for  prc^joeal"  were  sent 
out  for  each  of  the  three  construction  phases. 
In  each  instance,  the  D.  J.  Rhelner  Construc- 
tion Co  of  San  Antonio  was  the  lowest  re- 
sponsive bidder  and  was  awarded  the  con- 
In  compliance  with  Executive  Order  11246 
and  equal  opportunity  clauses  In  three  con- 
tracts with  the  Rhelner  Construction  Co., 
a  special  assistant  of  the  Secretary  met  with 
the  contractor  to  determine  If  he  had  an 
affirmative  equal  opportunity  program.  A 
similar  program  was  also  mandatory  for  all 
subcontractors,  and  follow-up  investigations 
at  the  site  indicated  complete  contractor  co- 
operation in  this  program. 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  then  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  officiated  at  the  for- 
mal groundbreaking  ceremony,  April  8,  1967, 
two  days  less  than  one  year  to  the  day  prior 
to  the  scheduled  opening  day  of  HemlsPalr 

•68.  _^ 

Site  preparation  began  Immediately.  The 
necessity  for  completing  all  construction  to 
aUow  time  before  opening  day  to  Install  and 
test  the  exhibits,  to  test  the  film  and  theatre 
equipment,  to  train  the  staff,  and  to  iM^ef 
the  press  created  an  atmosphere  of  urgency. 
All  construction  projects  are  subject  to  mod- 
ifications, changes,  and  delays.  But  the 
pressure  for  completion  is  particularly  in- 
tense in  expositions  where  the  opening  date 
Is  immutable. 

The  task  of  supervising  and  coordinating 
the  progress  of  construction  of  the  theatre, 
courtyard,  and  Exhibits  Building  was  mag- 
nified by  the  use  of  new  dimensions  In 
architecture  and  design,  such  as  the  immense 
glass-and-marble,  free-standing  walls  In  the 
Confluence  Theatre  and  the  lobby  photo- 
murals. 

The  electro-mechanical  system  of  rising 
screens  and  curtain  walls  In  the  Confluence 
Theatre  had  never  before  been  constructed 
for  any  theatre.  Only  280  days  were  available 
for  construction  of  the  theatre  In  order  to 
have  It  ready  for  fllm  testing  In  February 
1968. 

The  time  schedule  for  the  Exhibits  Build- 
ing was  less  critical  although  It  was  Impor- 
tant that  Its  construction  schedule  be  main- 
tained so  that  It  could  be  coordinated  with 
the  fabrication  and  Installation  of  the  ex- 
hibits. A  clean,  uncomplicated  structure,  the 
building  presented  few  unusual  construc- 
tion problems. 

Frequent,  on-site  meetings  with  the  gen- 


eral contractor  and  subcontractors,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  designers  maintained 
a  sense  of  urgency.  At  first,  these  meetings 
were  scheduled  periodically  as  required,  but 
beginning  in  the  late  autumn  of  1967,  they 
were  held  weekly. 

Commerce  Department  experts  in  person- 
nel, administration,  budget,  and  manage- 
ment were  included  on  these  trips  when 
problems  developed  in  their  areas  of  com- 
petence. These  sessions  were  successful  in 
overcoming  delays,  deflclencles,  and  other 
problems. 

To  complete  the  task  of  supervising  con- 
struction fwogress  without  Increasing  staff, 
the  Department  hired  specialists  on  an  "as 
needed"  basis.  The  architectural-engineering 
consultant,  Kent  Cooper,  reviewed  all  plans 
and  speclflcatlons  and  the  critical  path 
schedule,  and  advised  where  to  look  for  weak 
points  and  how  to  overcome  them. 

In  order  to  facilitate  coordination  of  the 
various  trades  involved  In  general  construc- 
tion— carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers,  ma- 
sons, glaziers,  and  others — and  to  Integrate 
with  them  the  installation  of  the  complex 
electro-mechanical  syatem  in  the  theatre,  a 
critical  path  method  of  schediUlng  (CPM) 
was  developed  by  San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc., 
and  used  by  the  general  contractor.  While 
this  system  was  Intended  to  Inform  the  con- 
tractor and  client  whether  the  project  was 
on  or  behind  schedule  and  how  a  delay  in 
one  area  would  affect  others,  the  computer 
print-outs  received  by  the  Department  were 
usually  delayed.  They  did  not  reflect  the 
current  status  of  construction. 

This  delay  was  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
distribution  system  and  the  fact  that  the 
CPM  for  the  U.S.  Pavilion  was  only  a  part  of 
the  total  CPM  being  operated  by  the  admin- 
istrators of  HemisFalr  '68.  Also  the  print-outs 
were  concerned  solely  with  the  buildings  and 
not  with  the  time  needed  to  Install  their 
contents. 

This  problem  was  overcome  by  bringing  a 
Commerce  Department  computer  expert  to 
the  site  in  January  1968  to  develop  a  modi- 
fied milestone  or  critical  date  approach  for 
the  buildings.  Exhibit  fabrication  and  in- 
stallation were  handled  by  a  separate  critical 
date  control  system. 

Schedule  maintenance  wa«i  made  more  dlf- 
flcult  by  such  problems  as  the  late  receipt 
of  glass  for  the  theatre,  which  postponed 
enclosing  the  structure  to  keep  out  rain  and 
cold;  or  the  delay  of  the  mechanism  for  the 
courtyard  pool,  which  temporarily  prevented 
Installation  of  the  fountain  structure. 

Delays  such  as  these  affected  the  entire 
completion  schedule.  They  were  often  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part 
of  subcontractors  of  the  urgency  of  timely 
completion  of  their  own  work. 

There  were  more  than  40  subcontracts  for 
the  construction,  fabrication,  and  Installa- 
tion of  various  compKjnents  of  the  Confluence 
Theatre  ranging  from  steel  trusses  to  theatre 
seating  to  the  electro-mechanical  system  for 
the  flying  screens  and  curtain  walls.  Twenty 
subcontracts  were  awarded  for  the  Exhibits 
Building,  ranging  from  drilled  pl«rs  to  land- 
scaping. 

The  principal  contacts  for  the  subcontrac- 
tors and  suppliers  were  the  architects,  de- 
signers, engineers,  and  the  general  contrac- 
tor, who  was  liable  under  contract  for  the 
prompt  delivery  of  their  work  and  materials. 
The  U.S.  Expositions  Staff  supplemented 
these  contacts  with  on-site  brieflngs  for  sub- 
contractors before  construction  of  the  thea- 
tre began.  However,  such  brieflngs  were  not 
held  In  every  instance  for  suppliers  of  such 
specialty  Items  as  carpeting,  exterior  light- 
ing, and  curtains  for  the  theatre  lobby. 

As  a  consequence,  some  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors often  did  not  know  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  the  actual  client.  With  the 


Department  only  one  of  many  clients,  plans 
and  specifications  on  such  specialty  items 
were  slow  In  being  received. 

Future  exposition  planners  shoxild  pay  at- 
tention to  the  careful  selection  and  briefing 
of  the  many  subcontractors.  It  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  general  con- 
tractor If  both  the  Department's  program 
and  contracting  officere  would  contact  all 
subcontractors  in  person  or  by  letter  to  ad- 
vise them  of  the  urgent  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect and  the  need  for  their  complete  coopera- 
tion. 

The  problems  of  late  or  Inaccurate  mate- 
rial shipments  or  specifications  arose  most 
frequently  In  dealing  with  non-local  firms. 
Local  firms  and  artisans  displayed  great  in- 
terest and  pride  In  the  work,  and  lower  cost 
quotations  often  refiected  this  personal  in- 
terest m  seeing  that  HemlsPalr  '68  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  maximum  use  of  local  materials 
and  talents  is  a  decided  asset  in  construct- 
ing a  Federal  pavilion. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  local  work  are 
indicative  of  this  motivated  interest.  The 
Department  received  travertine  marble 
veneer  panels  for  the  Confluence  Theatre, 
carefully  selected  and  matched  for  color  and 
pattern,  at  no  additional  cost  because  of  the 
architect's  and  general  contractor's  personal 
attention  to  and  pride  in  such  details.  This 
particular  dividend  greatly  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  theatre. 

The  giant  columns,  baise,  and  entablatures, 
faced  with  quartz  aggregate,  each  weighing 
as  much  as  32  tons,  were  precast  in  huge 
concrete  forms  by  the  Redondo  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Inc.,  a  small  firm  that  had  never 
before  handled  an  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude.  Everything  was  completed  on 
schedule. 

The  lead-covered,  hand-carved  wooden 
doore  In  the  theatre  and  the  hand-carved 
wood  screens  In  the  lower  lobby  were  the 
work  of  a  local  artisan,  Lynn  Pord.  The  sixty 
stylized,  sculptured  birds  In  the  courtyard, 
an  artistic  highlight  of  the  fair,  were  created 
by  Bill  Brlstow,  Chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  of  Trinity  University,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Other  unanticipated  problems  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion. Weather  in  the  San  Antonio  area  from 
October  1967  through  April  1968  was  the 
most  severe  in  recorded  weather  history.  It 
caused  on-site  fioodlng  and  construction  de- 
lays for  all  participants.  The  task  of  lifting 
the  project  from  the  mud  during  this  weath- 
er was  further  complicated  by  the  delays  in 
building  hard-surfaced  access  roads,  exits, 
and  streets  until  a  few  weeks  before  opening. 
Because  of  the  weather  and  because  the 
design  for  the  courtyard  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  Exhibits  Building  plans  were 
accepted,  final  construction  and  installation 
of  the  courtyard,  fountain,  and  pools,  and 
landscaping  of  the  site  were  difficult  to 
achieve. 

The  Department  could  not  always  obtain 
prompt  service  because  it  was  comp>etlng 
with  other  pavilions  for  the  trade  skills 
available.  The  immense  hand-flnished  pea 
gravel  concrete  surface  of  the  courtyard 
hardened  slowly  in  the  cold,  wet  weather. 
Landscaping  was  done  right  up  to  opening 
day. 

The  U.S.  Expositions  Staff  found  that  the 
biggest  challenge  to  completion  of  the  pa- 
vilion was  the  Installation  of  the  electro- 
mechanical system  for  the  flying  screens  and 
curtain  walls  of  the  theatre. 

Failure  ol  the  original  manufacturer  of  the 
fabric  curtain  walls  to  fulfill  his  contract 
In  time  to  meet  the  schedule  necessitated 
placing  the  order  with  another  fabricator. 
Consequently,  delivery  of  the  4,000  square 
yards  of  fabric  was  delayed  so  that  the  fabri- 
cator had  to  work  almost  around  the  clock 
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to  measure,  cut,  and  sew  the  curtains,  etch 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  cover  an  a^- 
age  ranch  house. 

As  each  curtain  was  finished,  It  was  air 
ahlpped  to  San  Antonio  for  Unmedlat*  In- 
stallation. Without  these  curtains  separating 
the  three  audiences,  the  Impact  of  the  njost 
dramatic  feature  of  the  film  presentataon 
would  have  been  lost. 

Installation  of  the  entire  mechanical  ind 
electrical  system  had  to  be  done  slmultajie- 
ousiy  with  completion  of  the  construcfilon 
of  the  theatre.  Additional  catwalks  were  In- 
staUed  In  the  ceUlng  so  that  riggers  could 
work  without  hindering  plasterers,  carpen- 
ters, electricians,  acoustical  engineers,  find 
other  construction  workers. 

The  high  voltage  electrical  and  electronic 
systems  were  Installed  at  the  same  time.  On- 
site  recalculations  necessitated  tlme-consttm- 
Ing  rewiring  and  readjusting  the  circuitry. 
The  riggers  then  hoc*ed  the  screens  and  qxir- 
talns  to  the  cables. 

The  area  above  the  false  celling  contained 
a  total  of  183  moving  cables,  drive  shafts,  find 
celling  supports.  Adjustment  of  the  screens 
and  curtains  to  move  in  unison  required 
changes  In  pulley  oountorwelghta,  whlcoUi 
turn  affected  the  setting  of  the  liplt 
switches.  I 

The  final  Inspection  checked  each  c*ble 
for  unencumbered  movement,  the  electrical 
system  for  audience  and  operator  safety,  ftnd 
the  entire  installation  for  quiet  operatloe. 

Delays  In  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
work  meant  that  the  testing  of  projection 
equipment  could  not  begin  on  schedule.  pThe 
entire  Integrated  theatre  operation  was  fi^nc- 
tlonal  two  weeks  before  opening  day,  j  al- 
though last-minute  adjustments  were  n^ade 
up  to  April  6.  I 

Fabrication  and  installation  of  exhibiu 

Some  of  the  exhibits  design  contenders 
had  proposed  a  package  arrangementl  in 
which  they  would  both  design  and  fabricate 
the  exhibits  for  installation  in  the  Exhibits 
BuUding.  The  Department  elected  to  Usue 
separate  contracts  to  insure  that  final  de- 
signs were  not  Inhibited  by  conslderaUot  of 
Individual  firms'  fabrication  capabilities  and 
resources. 

Separate  design  and  fabrication  contracts 
also  gave  the  Department  better  control  ©ver 
the  development  of  the  exhibits  and  over  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  the  design  wad 
fabrication  stages. 

With  completion  of  the  design  work  for  the 
"Legacy"  and  "Harvest"  areas  on  AugustI  18, 
1967,  a  "request  for  proposal"  to  fabrl(iate, 
pack,  and  Install  the  exhibits  In  these  !two 
areas  was  mailed  to  49  firms. 

The  list  of  firms  had  been  compiled  f|t>m 
Department  records,  from  a  bidders  list  ^- 
proved  by  the  General  Services  Administxa- 
tlon,  and  from  indications  of  Interest  In  the 
project  by  other  firms.  The  firms  received  a 
oomprehenslve  bid  package  Including  ^de- 
talled  exhibit  drawings  and  technical  apjed- 
flcatlons. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Exix)sltlons  Staff  iield 
a  pre-bld  briefing  for  over  50  members  of  the 
exhibit  fabrication  industry  to  generate  en- 
thusiasm for  the  HemlsFair  project  an4  to 
give  the  Industry  a  better  understanding  at 
the  Department's  objectives. 

It  was  evident  that  the  need  for  such  elab- 
orate briefings  in  future  projects  would  be 
marginal  if  the  Department  contlnuea  to 
Insist  on  Bufflclently  detailed  drawings  Bnd 
explicit  specifications  from  design  contrac- 
tors. 

The  lowest  four  of  the  17  proposals  received 
were  analyzed  and  evaluated  In  detail  and 
the  plants  and  facilities  of  the  two  lot^est 
bidders  were  Inspected.  The  contract  \vas 
awarded  Oct.  3.  1967,  to  General  Exhibits  St 
Displays  of  Chicago,  nilnols,  the  low  res^n- 
alve  bidder. 


By  late  October,  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  exhibits  in  the  "Promise"  area  had 
been  completed  and  accepted.  Because  less 
than  four  months  remained  before  the  dead- 
line for  completion  of  exhibits  Installation, 
the  Department  decided  to  limit  the  nego- 
tiations for  fabrication  and  installation  of 
this  final  exhibit  area  to  the  designers.  The 
Dlsplayers,  Inc.,  and  the  exhibit  fabricators, 
General  Exhibits  &  Dl^>lays.  Both  firms  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  to  submit  proposals, 
and  a  contract  was  awarded  Nov.  16.  1967,  to 
The  Dlsplayers,  Inc.,  the  low  bidder. 

The  U.S.  Expositions  Staff  maintained  a 
schedule  of  almost  weekly  inspections  at  the 
plants  of  General  Exhibits  &  Displays  In 
Chicago  and  The  Dlsplayers,  Inc.,  In  New 
York  City  to  Insure  that  a  satisfactory  rate 
of  progress  was  being  maintained  and  that 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  conformed  with 
the  specifications. 

Because  of  their  experience,  the  exhibit 
fabricators  were  able  to  handle  competently 
the  problem  of  building  exhibits  which  could 
operate  satisfactorily  12  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week  over  a  six-month  period. 

For  example,  each  of  the  12  handcrafted, 
animated  vignettes  In  the  "Community 
U.S.A."  section  had  a  number  of  moving 
parts.  The  vignettes  had  to  be  tested  for  days 
and  adjusted  at  the  plant  and  on  site  to 
make  certain  that  all  moving  parts  In  a 
single  vignette  were  synchronized  and  that 
they  could  stand  up  under  prolonged  opera- 
tion. 

The  audio-visual  slide  exhibits,  used  at 
three  points  In  the  Exhibits  Building,  also 
presented  a  number  of  problems.  The  ex- 
hibits used  carousel  projectors  which  had  to 
operate  for  over  2,000  hours  without  pro- 
longed downtime. 

These  projectors,  synchronized  with  a 
sound  track,  operated  from  a  bank  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  programmed  to  run  auto- 
matically. The  slide  frames  had  to  withstand 
constant  usage  so  that  they  would  not  wear 
and  Jam  the  projectors. 

The  delicate  equipment  had  to  be  pro- 
tected from  abrasive  atmospheric  dust 
created  by  crowds  visiting  the  building  dur- 
ing hot,  dry  summer  months. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  exhibit 
techniques.  It  Is  antlclpateid  that  such  fabri- 
cation problems  will  be  encountered  fre- 
quently. Only  careful  selection  of  the  fabri- 
cation firms  and  close  supervision  of  their 
work  can  assure  trouble-free  operation  of  the 
exhibits. 

By  December  1967,  the  interior  of  the  Ex- 
hibits Building  was  essentially  flnlabed,  al- 
though balconies,  awnings,  and  other  out- 
fitting of  the  building  had  not  been 
completed. 

The  Texas  subcontractors  of  the  exhibit 
fabricators  were  given  access  to  the  build- 
ing in  December  so  that  the  rough-In  wir- 
ing and  the  construction  of  the  basic  ex- 
hibit platforms  and  walkways  could  be  com- 
pleted m  time  to  receive  the  finished  ex- 
hibits for  quick  Installation  upon  their  ar- 
rival from  Chicago  and  New  York. 

As  required  by  their  contracts,  both 
firms  maintained  a  resident  designer  and 
construction  supervisors  on  site  as  the  truck- 
loads  of  completed  exhibits  began  to  arrive. 
Severe  weather.  Including  the  wettest  Jan- 
uary In  97  years,  hindered  the  workmen  in- 
stalling the  exhibits. 

Water  entered  the  Exhibits  Building 
through  an  open  balcony  because  of  an  er- 
ror In  drainage  design  that  had  to  be  cor- 
rected. Forced  air  heaters  were  Installed  to 
dry  out  the  unheated  structure  and  keep 
workmen  warm. 

General  Exhibits  and  Displays  finished  the 
installation  oif  exhibits  In  the  "Legacy"  and 
"Harvest"  areas,  and  their  work  was  accepted 
on  schedule  In  mid-March.  The  Dlsplayers, 
Inc.,  the  last  firm  to  be  given  a  contract. 


completed  Installation  of  the  "Promise"  area 
exhibits  a  few  days  later. 

All  construction.  Including  last-minute 
changes  had  been  completed  by  opemng  day 
amd  all  mechanical  systems  had  been  tested 
and  were  fully  operational. 

Saving  money 

In  constructing,  furnishing,  and  operating 
the  U.S.  Pavilion  the  Departznent  utilized  a 
total  of  $500,000  of  material  already  owned 
by  the  Government  and  of  artwork,  exhibits, 
equipment,  and  services  donated  and  loaned 
by  Individuals  and  private  Industry. 

Government-owned  material  that  had 
been  used  In  the  U.S.  Pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  Included  office  furniture 
and  equipment,  projection  equipment,  steel 
lockers,  stanchions,  turnstiles,  electronic 
equipment,  fire  extinguishers,  drapes,  audio 
systems,  and  other  equipment  valued  at 
nearly  »60,000. 

The  support  of  the  Federal  effort  at  Hemls- 
Fair '68  by  private  Industry  consisted  of 
loans  or  donations  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  be  used  In  constructing,  furnishing, 
and  servicing  the  United  States  Pavilion,  In- 
cluding Items  that  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  purchased. 

As  soon  as  specifications  were  obtained 
from  the  designers,  a  program  was  begim  to 
obtain  these  items.  Companies  were  con- 
tacted on  the  basis  of  the  mutual  Interest 
of  both  Government  and  Industry  In  the 
project. 

An  event  such  as  this,  which  would  be  at- 
tended by  millions  of  people,  offered  consid- 
erable public  relations  and  image-making 
potential  to  companies.  For  export-minded 
fimM,  the  presence  of  23  foreign  exhibitors 
and  numerous  foreign  visitors  offered  a  sub- 
stantial inducement. 

In  return  for  their  loan  or  donation  of  a 
given  product,  companies  were  promised  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  publicize  their 
participation. 

Part  of  the  success  of  the  program  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  direct  personal  contacts  made 
by  the  Department  with  Industry  officials. 

By  telephone,  the  Staff  contacted  the  chief 
public  relations  official,  or  In  small  com- 
panies, the  export  manager  or  executive  vice 
president.  The  calls  were  foUowedJJxa  letter 
of  explanation  and  an  accompanying  back- 
ground publicity  packet  on  the  fair. 

As  a  result,  sponsors  and  donors  were  found 
for  materials  used  In  building  construction 
as  well  as  for  furnishings. 

Private  Industry  also  defrayed  the  costs 
of  hospitality  provided  for  visitors  and  special 
events  at  the  pavilion. 

The  total  Investment  represented  by  this 
generosity  was  $212,000. 

The  walls  of  the  Commissioner's  office  and 
the  Hospitality  Lounge  were  decorated  with 
paintings  by  famous  American  artists  that 
had  been  coUected  by  the  HemlsFair  Art 
Acquisition  Committee  and  loaned  to  the 
U.S.  Pavilion. 

Twelve  contemporary  sculptures  that  had 
also  been  borrowed  by  the  Art  Acquisition 
Committee  were  located  under  the  Exhibits 
Building  and  on  the  pavilion  grounds  and 
enhanced  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  the 
pavilion.  The  total  value  of  these  works  oi 
art  was  about  $250,000. 

The  Exhibits  Building  was  made  more 
interesting  with  artifacts  and  photographs 
loaned  from  Government  institutions  and 
private  Industry.  In  the  "Harvest"  area  show- 
cases, articles  of  sports  equipment  loaned 
by  famous  sportsmen  and  women  were  dis- 
played, as  were  modem  Items  of  communica- 
tions eqiiipment  loaned  by  Industry  and  his- 
torical artifacts  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

A  number  of  societies,  organizations,  mag- 
azines, and  others  waived  or  reduced  their 
customary  fees  for  the  release  of  rights,  thus 
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making  a  number  of  fine  photographs  avail- 
able without  charge.  

The  souvenir  brochure  was  underwritten 
bv  local  sponsors  and  printed  and  sold  with- 
out expense  to  the  Government.  The  United 
»und  of  San  Antonio  provided  volunteer 
workers  to  handle  the  sale  of  the  booklet  in 
exchange  for  receipts  In  excess  of  under- 
writing costs. 

AS  promised,  the  Staff  made  every  effort 
to  assist  sponsors  in  realizing  the  greatest 
promotional  benefits  from  their  participa- 
tion during  the  six  months  of  the  fair. 

Each  sponsor  was  Invited  to  visit  Hemis- 
palr  and  the  U.S.  Pavilion  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  many  accepted.  Sponsors  were 
(rtven  credit  on  plaques  In  the  hospitality 
lounge  and  the  Exhibits  Building  and  In  the 
souvenir  brochure. 

Each  sponsor  received  photographs  featur- 
ing his  product  with  a  letter  from  the  Oom- 
iusloner.  At  the  close  of  the  fair,  each 
sponsoring  firm  received  a  letter  of  apprecl- 
aUon  citing  the  role  Its  product  played  in 
helping  to  make  the  pavilion  a  success. 

Throughout  the  project,  exceUent  relations 
were  maintained  between  the  Department 
and  Industry.  The  Department  Is  grateful 
for  the  outstandmg  cooperation  which  It 
received  In  making  the  U.S.  Pavilion  a  high- 
light of  the  fair. 

CHAPTEa  V A  FESTTVE  OCCASION  FOR 

2.3   MILLION  VISITORS 

The  Department  of  Commerce  operated  the 
US.  Pavilion  from  April  6  to  Oct.  6,  1968,  to 
serve.  Inform,  and  entertain  the  public  for 
which  It  was  built  and  to  present  the  United 
SUtes  at  Its  best  in  the  international  setting 
of  a  world  exposition. 

Staffing  of  Pavilion 
The  U.S.  Expositions  Staff  established  Its 
personnel  requirements  for  the  pavilion  on 
the  premise  that  a  successful  presentation 
during  the  fair  would  depend  on  good  man- 
agement and  high  morale. 

The  pressures  of  maintaining  a  complex 
operation  twelve  hoxirs  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week  for  a  six-month  period  of  peak  activity, 
of  representing  the  United  States  at  an  in- 
ternational event,  and  of  serving  the  public 
could  only  be  achieved  through  advance 
planning  and  organization. 

The  Commerce  Department's  U.S.  Exposi- 
tions Staff  operated  the  pavUlon,  supple- 
mented by  locally  recruited,  temportu^  per- 
sonnel numbering  85  at  the  maximum.  This 
Included  66  guides.  The  pavilion  staff  was 
organized  under  a  Presldentlally  appointed 
Commissioner,  a  field  coordinator,  an  opera- 
tions manager,  and  a  protocol  officer. 

In  addition,  security  and  maintenance 
services,  and  specialized  consultants  were  re- 
tained on  a  contract  basis. 

A  major  innovation  In  organizing  the  U.S. 
participation  in  HemlsFair  '68  was  the  altera- 
tion of  the  role  for  the  pavilion  commis- 
sioner. In  earlier  domestic  International  ex- 
positions, the  planning  and  operation  of 
Federal  pavilions  had  been  his  direct  respon- 
sibility. At  HemlsFair  '68,  the  responslbUIty 
for  mounting  and  operating  the  pavilion  was 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Expositions  Staff  and 
the  Commissioner  was  free  to  carry  out  pub- 
lic relations  and  protocol  duties  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  at  the  site. 

President  Johnson  on  April  2,  1968,  ap- 
pointed Edward  A.  Clark,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Australia,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
V.B.  Pavilion.  Because  Commissioner  Clark 
took  over  a  completed,  fully  staffed,  and  op- 
erational pavilion,  he  was  immediately  able 
to  assume  his  primary  role  of  representing 
the  United  States. 

The  field  coordinator,  who  also  served  as 
deputy  commissioner,  acted  as  liaison  officer 
with  the  Department  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missioner. This  p)06ltlon  was  filled  on  a  ro- 
tational bas^s  by  senior  members  of  the  UJ3. 


Expositions  Staff.  During  the  Commissioner's 
absence  from  the  pavilion,  the  deputy  com- 
missioner acted  for  him. 

The  operations  manager  was  in  charge  of 
the  day-to-day  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  pavilion.  He  was  assisted  by 
a  deputy  manager,  a  protocol  officer,  and 
other  staff  including  an  administrative-fiscal 
assistant,  malntenamce  engineers,  and  a  reg- 
istered nurse. 

The  deputy  operations  manager  supervised 
the  dismantling  and  assisted  in  disposition 
of  the  pavUlon  and  Its  contents  after  the 
close  of  Hemls-Palr  '68. 

The  protocol  officer  was  responsible  for 
programming  the  visits  of  dignitaries,  coordi- 
nating and  arranging  ceremonies,  functions, 
and  special  events,  and  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  other  participants  and  the  fair 
sponsors. 

The  Department  of  State  made  available 
two  Forelgfn  Service  officers,  one  who  assisted 
the  protocol  officer  and  the  other  who  acted 
as  aide  to  Ambassador  Clark  and  assisted 
with  protocol  functions  as  required.  The 
protocol  group  also  handled  all  press  and 
information  releases  on  the  U.S.  Pavilion 
working  through  the  HemlsFair  '68  press 
officer. 

The  field  management  staff  was  augmented 
as  needed  by  Department  of  Commerce  per- 
sonnel who  were  specialists  In  such  func- 
tions as  protocol,  exhibit  design,  and  press 
and  publications.  They  were  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Pavilion  on  a  temporary  basis.  Wherever 
possible,  members  of  the  permanent  VS. 
Expositions  Staff  were  used  on  a  rotational 
basis  to  fill  field  positions  Instead  of  hiring 
untrained  temporary  employees. 

The  Expositions  Staff  realized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  selection  of  attractive,  well- 
qualified  guides,  since,  as  the  pavilion's  pri- 
mary point  of  contact  with  the  public,  they 
were  the  catalyst  which  would  bring  the 
United  States'  presentation  to  life. 

The  field  staffing  pattern  called  for  66 
guides  to  provide  adequate  coverage  during 
the  84  hoiirs  a  week  the  pavilion  was  open 
to  the  public.  These  positions  were  to  be 
filled  by  persons  aged  20  to  27,  bUingual, 
with  two  years  of  college  education  or  the 
equivalent,  and  an  Interest  In  meeting  and 
deaUng  with  the  pubUc. 

Equal  employment  standards  of  the  De- 
partment were  applied.  The  salary  was  set  at 
$365  per  month  In  line  with  corresponding 
wages  at  HemlsFair  '68.  Because  of  the  high 
cost  of  Uvlng  m  the  area,  out-of-state  appli- 
cants were  not  encouraged  and  all  recniltlng 
was  carried  on  in  the  immediate  region. 

The  resources  of  the  regional  ClvU  Service 
office,  the  National  Assn.  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission,  and  the  San  Antonio  Youth 
Organization  were  used  in  hiring  all  local 
temporary  personnel. 

The  HemlsFair  '68  personnel  office  made  re- 
ferrals and  the  neighboring  colleges  and  mUl- 
tary  installations  were  canvassed  for  prospec- 
tive employees.  Announcements  advertising 
the  openings  for  temporary  personnel  were 
made  by  local  radio  and  television  stations 
free  of  charge  and  brought  immediate  and 
heavy  response. 

Of  350  applicants  interviewed,  50  women 
and  16  men  were  selected.  Guide  supervisors 
reported  for  training  30  days  before  opening 
and  the  remaining  guides  received  one  week 
of  orientation  and  training  on  the  theme  and 
content  of  the  pavilion,  crowd  control,  emer- 
gency procedures,  and  related  operational 
matters. 

The  resignations  of  guides  during  the  fair 
for  future  Jobs,  college,  military  service,  or 
marriage  caused  a  problem  In  finding  re- 
placements for  short-term  employment.  By 
the  end  of  the  fair  the  guide  staff  had  dwin- 
dled to  the  point  where  It  was  necessary  to 
constantly  reshuffie  schedules  and  personnel. 
Fortunately,  the  greatest  loss  of  guides  coin- 


cided with  the  drop  In  attendance  after  the 
peeik  period  of  the  summer  months. 

The  utilization  of  operational  employees 
was  Improved  through  the  use  of  a  field  op- 
erations handbook  which  outlined  basic 
duties,  set  forth  administrative  gxildellnee, 
and  defined  major  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Pavilion  personnel. 

The  use  of  Department  of  Commerce  fa- 
cilities in  Washington  for  such  functions  as 
payroll  maintenance  and  salary  p)ayments, 
and  service  contract  negotiation  and  pay- 
ment improved  manpower  utilization  in  the 
field  and  reduced  overhead  costs. 

Maintaining  the  Pavilion 

The  Expositions  Staff  felt  that  as  the  pa- 
vilion represented  the  United  States,  the  fair- 
goer  had  every  right  to  expect  excellence  in 
the  upkeep  and  appearance  of  the  pools, 
lawns,  and  gfirdens  as  well  as  the  lobbies, 
theatre,  smd  exhibit  areas.  So  that  each  visi- 
tor would  see  the  entire  presentation  at  its 
best,  the  Staff  strove  to  assure  that  all  me- 
chanical equipment,  audio-visual  slide 
shows,  and  fiUns  operated  properly  at  all 
Omee. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  operational  staff 
that  the  pavilion  rtm  smoothly  and  that  al- 
most all  problem  areas  were  anticipated  and 
measures  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  break- 
downs, and  other  mishaps.  It  was  due  as 
much  to  constant  supervision  and  attention 
to  details  as  to  the  use  of  quality  materials 
that  the  appearance  of  the  paviUon  was  as 
fresh  at  the  close  of  the  fair  as  It  was  on 
opening  day. 

The  standard  maintenance  problems  of  any 
public  facility  were  aggravated  at  the  fair  by 
the  constant  fiow  through  the  buildings  and 
grovmds  of  large  crowds  of  fairgoers.  Routine 
maintenance,  including  frequent  draining, 
scouring,  cleaning,  and  painting  of  the  court- 
yard iKJOls,  shampooing  the  vast  carpeted 
areas,  and  replanting  the  gardens  preserved 
the  fresh  appearance  of  the  pavilion  and 
g^rounds   throughout   the   fair. 

Unusual  problems  that  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated Included  damage  to  the  tile  of  the 
courtyard  steps  caused  by  the  large  number 
of  baby  strollers  brought  Into  the  pavUlon, 
breakage  of  the  plastic  light  covers  Installed 
in  the  courtyard  grounds  by  the  silver-tipped 
toes  of  Texas  boots,  an  invasion  of  crickets 
that  required  a  large  niunber  of  extermi- 
nators, and  replacement  each  week  of  more 
than  100  of  the  circular  discs  In  the  theatre 
photomurals  that  fell  off  the  walls  when 
brushed  by  visitors  or  that  were  carried  away 
by  souvenir  hunters. 

San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  provided  security 
and  landscape  services  under  contract.  Clean- 
ing and  maintenance  services  were  provided 
Initially  by  San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  and  later 
by  a  professional  maintenance  firm  better 
qualified  for  that  type  of  work. 

Routine  periodic  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment in  both  the  Confiuence  Theatre  and 
the  Exhibits  Building  enabled  the  theatre 
to  oi>erate  with  only  one  i>ercent  of  total 
possible  film  showings  lost  due  to  technical 
difficulties.  In  case  of  any  failure  In  the 
mechanical  system,  a  special  70mm  print  of 
the  film  had  been  prepared  for  projection  on 
the  single  large  screen,  with  the  curtain  walls 
raised,  but  was  needed  only  twice  during  the 
fair.  That  film  was  later  used  for  showings 
to  school  children. 

The  use  of  consultants  in  the  areas  where 
specialized  knowledge  was  required  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  than  the  employment 
of  full-time  experts  who  might  be  needed 
only  for  brief  periods.  The  Department  con- 
tracted with  the  Louis  AUls  Co.  of  Mil- 
watikee  for  on-site  servicing  of  the  flying 
screen  and  curtain  wall  system  In  the  Con- 
fluence Theatre. 

Szabo,  Inc.,  was  retained  to  operate  the 
projection  room,  and  clean  and  maintain 
the  projection  equipment.  The  firm  also  pro- 
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vlded  a  supervisor  and  furnished  trained  local 
projectionists. 

Welcoming  visitors 

The  U.S.  Pavilion  guide  staff  was  Instriicted 
to  give  each  of  the  more  than  two  million 
visitors  the  same  courtesy  and  consideration 
extended  to  renowned  dignitaries.  | 

Guides  were  stationed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  courtyard.  In  each  area  of  the  Extlblts 
Building,  and  In  the  theatre  to  answer  fiues- 
tlons,  explain  the  pavilion  theme  aaid  d 'tails 
of  the  movie  and  exhibits,  and  assist  In  con- 
trolling crowds.  Their  shift  schedules  were 
arranged  to  have  maximum  staff  present  dur- 
ing i)eak  periods,  usually  afternoons  and 
weekends.  Training  sessions  for  the  guides 
were  held  as  needed  throughout  the  fair. 

Although  In  general  guided  tours  were  not 
conducted  through  the  Exhibits  Bulldln  5,  the 
guides  were  Instructed  to  take  the  Inlt  atlve 
In  seeking  out  p«irtlcularly  Interested  vl  sltors 
and  helping  them.  In  addition.  In  ort^r  to 
assist  visitors,  guides  were  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  all  activities  at  HemlsPalT  and 
with  the  schedules  at  other  pavilions. 

The  Interest,  enthusiasm,  and  adapta  Jlllty 
which  the  guides  displayed  during  the  o  Durse 
of  the  fair  were  among  the  major  rejsons 
for  the  success  of  the  pavilion.  Public  reac- 
tion to  the  guide  staff  was  excellent  and 
many  favorable  comments  were  received  on 
their  attractive  appearance,  poise,  and  help- 
fulness. 

Crowds  were  regulated  so  that  the  ei  posi- 
tion storyline  made  the  greatest  poislble 
Impact  on  the  visiting  public  and  the  guides 
were  given  Instructions  on  how  to  hmdle 
and  direct  crowds  graciously. 

Crowd  control  presented  few  probletts  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  from 
20.000  to  25.000  visitors  would  tour  thj  pa- 
vilion. Each  of  the  two  buildings  was  tr  sated 
as  an  entity  with  a  separate  waiting  line. 
Palrgoers  were  encouraged  to  see  the  ex^ilblts 
before  viewing  the  film.  The  majority  did  so. 
Unrestricted  continuous  movement  In  01  le  di- 
rection was  permitted  through  the  Exlilblts 
Building  and  the  exhibit  layout  was  such 
that  the  flow  through  the  building  waji  un- 
impeded. 

The  film  was  shown  at  35-mlnute  Inte  rvals, 
and  a  schedule  of  showings  was  post  id  In 
the  courtyard.  When  crowds  were  ieavy, 
stanchions  were  placed  to  control  the  lines 
of  people  waiting  to  see  the  film.  On  days 
when  there  was  a  long  waiting  line,  s|)eclal 
efforts  were  made  to  provide  some  foim  of 
entertainment.  Local  and  military  hands 
often  performed  In  the  courtyard. 

Immediately  after  the  theatre  was  filled 
for  one  show,  the  audience  for  the  next  show 
was  brought  Into  the  alr-condl*loned  l>bby. 
The  capacity  of  the  lobby  was  equal  tc  that 
of  the  theatre  so  a  complete  audience  x)Uld 
await  the  next  show.  Following  the  film,  the 
crowds  exited  through  the  opposite  end  of 
the  theatre. 

Special  provisions  were  made  for  the  t  af ety 
of  visitors.  Handicapped  persons  were  accom- 
modated by  means  of  ramps  In  the  Exhibits 
Building  and  by  special  admittance  thiough 
the  exit  doors.  An  einergency  flrst-ald  'oom, 
with  a  registered  nurse  In  attendance,  was 
maintained  to  handle  minor  Injuries  01  the 
spot.  Since  HemlsPalr  also  had  good  medical 
facilities,  a  more  modest  first-aid  facility  In 
the  pavilion  would  have  been  adequate 

The  pavilion  also  provided  special  facll- 
itles  for  national  and  international  cignl- 
tarles.  These  Included  leaders  In  politics, 
entertainment,  education,  culture,  arts,  and 
business.  In  addition,  sponsors  of  tems 
loaned  and  donated  to  the  Governmei  t  re- 
ceived special  courtesies  at  the  pa  villi  >n  In 
appreciation  for  their  cooperation. 

The  office  of  protocol  at  the  F'ederal  pa- 
vilion was  responsible  for  assuring  that 
courtesies  and  privileges  were  extended  to 
such  visitors.  Eight  of  the  guides  weie  as- 


signed to  the  protocol  office  to  assist  in  han- 
dling these  visitors.  The  protocol  officer 
worked  with  the  office  of  protocol  at  Hemls- 
Fair  '68,  and  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  other 
exhibitors.  , 

Official  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  deputy  commissioner  and  pro- 
tocol officer  and  then  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
Migration  Courtyard  and  the  Exhibits  Build- 
ing. Guests  then  viewed  the  film,  after  which 
they  went  to  the  hospitality  lounge  for  re- 
freshments, a  souvenir  of  their  visit,  a  press 
kit,  brochure,  and  Hemis-Pair  '68  maps. 

Letters  of  appreciation  from  visitors  who 
received  special  courtesies  proved  that  this 
Investment  yielded  a  high  return  In  goodwUl 
at  almost  no  cost  to  the  public.  Most  of  the 
services  and  refreshments  In  the  hospitality 
lounge  were  provided  by  private  sponsors. 

Representing  the  United  States  in  an 
international  setting 

At  an  international  exposition  In  this 
country  such  as  HemlsFalr  '68,  the  U.S.  Pa- 
vilion plays  a  role  similar  to  that  of  an  em- 
bassy abroad  in  projecting  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  and  in  acting  as  official  host 
for  the  visits  of  American  and  foreign  dig- 
nitaries and  for  special  ceremonies  and 
events. 

This  function  of  the  pavilion  Implements 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation, namely,  the  creation  and  promo- 
tion of  International  goodwill  and  under- 
standing. 

At  HemlsPalr,  special  visits,  ceremonies, 
and  functions  were  a  source  of  a  steady 
stream  of  publicity  for  the  pavilion  and  gen- 
erated a  great  deal  of  public  Interest. 

In  this  setting,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  was 
asked  to  host  and  participate  in  a  number  of 
protocol,  entertalniment,  and  ceremonial  ac- 
tivities. Ambassador  Clark  was  outstanding 
in  this  capacity.  As  a  seasoned  diplomat,  he 
generated  goodwill  and  understanding.  As 
a  Texan,  he  extended  the  well-known  Texas 
hospitality  and  with  ease  and  dignity  went 
through  a  time-consuming  schedule  for  six 
months. 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Clark  paid  official 
calls  on  all  international  and  Industrial 
pavilions  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
fair  and  most  of  the  commlssoners  and 
pavilion  managers  reciprocated.  Mrs.  Clark 
orgEUilzed  an  art  exhibition  and  sf>ecial  film 
shows  on  the  art  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  Guests  were  the  wives  of  the  military 
serving  abroad  and  women  belonging  to 
various  San  Antonio  organizations.  All  of 
these  activities  helped  to  focus  attention  on 
the  pavilion. 

Distinguished  visitors  to  the  pavilion  in- 
cluded four  heads  of  state:  King  Olav  V  of 
Norway,  President  Hablb  Bourguiba  of 
Tunisia,  President  Tombalbaye  of  Chad,  and 
Prince  Rainier  and  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco. 
Foreign  ambassadors,  cabinet  and  legislative 
members,  mayors,  and  international  leaders 
visiting  the  United  States  under  the  State 
Department's  cultural  exchange  program 
were  also  welcomed  at  the  U.S.  Pavilion. 

Although  the  fair  corporation  was  official 
host  for  visits  by  heads  of  state  and  other 
ranking  foreign  officials,  the  U.S.  Pavilion 
staff  took  part  in  planning  and  executing  the 
events  surrounding  these  visits.  Including 
those  of  President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Hiunphrey,  and  other  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive, congressional,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
the  U.S.  Government, 

Other  well-known  figures  and  groups  also 
received  at  the  pavilion  Included  Texas  polit- 
ical leaders,  the  Mexican-American  Border 
Development  Commission,  National  Assn.  of 
Oampfire  Girls,  the  Assn.  of  American  Women 
in  Radio  &  Television,  and  the  National  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  these  visits  and  those  of  other  promi- 
nent figures  began  to  generate  regular  news 
and  feature  story  material. 


A  typical  commemorative  day  started  at  10 
a.m.  In  the  Migration  Courtyard  with  flag- 
raising  ceremonies,  presentation  of  the  color 
guard,  band  concerts,  and  speeches.  Follow- 
ing these  ceremonies  the  Invited  audience 
toured  the  Exhibits  Building,  viewed  the  film 
"US,"  and  attended  a  reception. 

Highlights  of  the  fair  at  the  pavilion  were 
the  opening  day  dedication  ceremonies  and 
the  PVjurth  of  July  national  day  celebration. 
A  crowd  of  15,000,  Including  1,200  dignitaries 
and  special  guests.  Jammed  the  Migration 
Courtyard  on  April  6  at  the  dedication  of 
the  pavilion. 

Echoing  the  theme  of  the  pavilion,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  remarked  on  the  "^irlt 
and  character  and  shared  heritage  that  have 
shaped  our  country."  The  First  Lady  then 
pressed  a  button  to  start  the  waterfall  be- 
hind the  bird  sculpture,  thus  officially  open- 
ing the  pavilion. 

President  Johnson  attended  Fourth  of 
July  ceremonies  accompanied  by  representa- 
tives of  46  nations,  Including  ambassadors 
from  participating  countries  and  from  other 
Latin  American  countries,  and  ambassadors 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  Government  agencies  were 
used  to  disseminate  Information  about  the 
fair  nationally  and  Internationally.  As  a  re- 
sult of  messages  about  the  U.S.  Pavilion  and 
HemlsFalr  '68  sent  to  foreign  service  posts, 
a  number  requested  promotional  material 
from  HemlsFalr. 

The  Commerce  Department's  U.S.  Travel 
Service  distributed  HemlsFalr  promotional 
material  overseas  to  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States.  The  Department's  42  field  of- 
fices were  requested  to  publicize  the  fair  and 
the  pavilion. 

A  model  of  the  pavilion  was  shown  with  an 
explanatory  audio-visual  slide  presentation 
In  the  lobbies  of  a  number  of  Government 
buildings  and  hotels  to  stimulate  interest  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Extensive  publicity  about  the  fair  and  the 
pavilion  was  generated  by  the  Industrial 
sponsors  and  some  material  suppliers.  Ar- 
ticles appearing  in  national  publications 
and  In  the  house  organs  of  these  companies 
highlighted  the  pavilion  and  the  role  of  their 
companies'  products  In  constructing,  fur- 
nishing, or  operating  it. 

In  the  prefair  period,  all  news  releases  re- 
lating to  Government  participation  were 
made  through  HemlsFalr's  press  relations 
office.  As  opening  day  moved  nearer,  the  U.S. 
Expositions  Staff  embarked  on  its  own  pub- 
licity program  through  the  Department's 
public  Information  facilities. 

A  press  kit  was  widely  distributed  to  the 
communications  media.  A  preview  for  800 
members  of  the  press  was  held  the  day  prior 
to  opening  of  the  fair.  The  producers  of  the 
film  "US"  and  members  of  the  Expositions 
Staff  were  interviewed  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts.  Representatives  of  all  ma- 
jor communications  media  visited  the  pavil- 
ion. Including  the  wire  services,  magazine 
and  newspaper  editors  and  reporters,  radio 
and  TV  personalities,  and  the  staffs  of  such 
programs  as  the  Today  Show,  the  Bob  Hope 
Show,  and  the  Andy  WllUams  Show. 

This  attention  from  media  resulted  In  fea- 
ture articles  in  major  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  In  television  shows  originating 
from  the  pavilion. 

In  keeping  with  Its  objective  of  promoting 
and  improving  International  economic  rela- 
tions, the  Department  established  a  Business 
Information  Center  in  the  Texas  Interna- 
tional Trade  Center.  The  Trade  Center  had 
been  set  up  by  a  group  of  Texans.  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Commis- 
sion and  the  Texas  International  Trad* 
Assoc,  and  located  next  to  a  main  fair 
entrance. 

The    Commerce   office    offered    lndlvldii»l 
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business  counseling,  reports  and  publications 
oontainlng  trade  Information,  and  other  serv- 
loea  to  foreign  and  domestic  businessmen  and 
iought  to  bring  together  the  foreign  buyer 
jnd  U.S.  suppliers  or  vice  versa,  with  an 
anphasls  on  export  promotion. 

United  States  missions  in  66  countries 
were  asked  to  suggest  to  businessmen  plan- 
ning to  attend  HemlsFalr  that  they  visit  the 
Xrade  Center.  The  Department  also  mailed 
over  1,000  letters  to  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offlclftLs  and  business  firms  throughout  the 
United  States  Informing  them  of  the  Cen- 
ter's services  and  extending  an  invitation  to 
utilize  its  facilities. 

Over  1,100  business  Inquiries  were  received 
during  the  Center's  six  months  of  operation. 
Examples  of  assistance  requested  Included 
the  manager  of  a  Venezuelan  firm  seeking 
construction  and  agricultural  equipment;  a 
Mexican  looking  for  used  macaroni-making 
inachinery;  a  smaU  Texas  manufacturing 
llrm  seeking  Latin  American  markets;  and 
ft  French  nurseryman  looking  for  greenhouse 
equipment. 

CHAPTER    VI THE    PUBLIC    REACTS 

Reaction  from  the  general  public  and  press 
Indicated  that  the  pavilion  was  successful  In 
delivering  a  message  as  well  as  tn  entertain- 
ing those  who  saw  It. 

The  pavilion  was  favorably  covered  na- 
tionally by  major  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  received 
many  letters  commenting  on  the  presenta- 
tion. Although  the  attendance  in  both  build- 
ings was  about  the  same,  the  movie  over- 
shadowed the  exhibits  as  the  focus  of  com- 
ment. 

The  philosophical  message  of  the  exhibits 
appeared  to  have  been  lost  at  times  under 
the  pressure  of  the  crowds.  The  average  visi- 
tor required  more  time  and  explanation  to 
understand  the  exhibits  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. Nevertheless,  the  Exhibits  Building 
served  the  Important  function  of  showing 
cooperative  action  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow,  thus  serving  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  film  and  heightening  Its  Impact. 

Although  the  film,  showing  America  as  a 
land  of  abundance  with  promises  to  keep, 
engendered  considerable  controversy,  letters 
received  by  the  Commerce  Department  prais- 
ing the  film  outnumbered  critical  letters  two 
to  one.  Favorable  press  reviews  outnumbered 
the  unfavorable  by  ten  to  one. 

The  controversy  over  the  film  was  In  part 
responsible  for  making  the  Federal  pavilion 
one  of  the  most  popular  attractions  of  the 
fair  and  at  the  same  time  it  Increased  pub- 
licity for  Hemls-Falr  '68  Itself. 

A  meaningful  summation  of  reactions  to 
the  presentation  is  foimd  in  the  spoken 
and  written  words  of  the  general  public  and 
the  press.  Their  statements  fell  on  different 
sides  of  three  major  Issues:  whether  or  not 
a  pavilion  at  an  International  exposition 
should  have  a  serious  puipose;  what  image 
of  the  United  States  a  Federal  pavilion 
should  portray;  and  whether  or  not  a  story- 
line such  as  "Confiuence,  U.S.A."  should  have 
a  "happy  ending." 

On  the  first  point,  whether  the  pavilion 
should  have  a  serious  theme,  those  who  criti- 
cized the  Federal  presentation  felt,  "it  would 
b«  all  right  somewhere  else,  but  not  where 
people  expect  to  have  f\m,"  and  that  "people 
won't  take  time  to  dig  for  facts;  they  like  to 
liave  these  given  to  them." 

But  for  many  others,  the  effect  waa 
"thought-provoking,"  "very  educational," 
and  "Jolting."  One  visitor  said:  "Playing  up 
the  problems  of  current  existence  bad  the 
moet  Influence  on  me.  I  became  terribly  in- 
volved." Another  said:  "It  realy  glvee  you 
something  to  think  about." 

In  addition,  moet  young  people  responHed 
positively  to  the  substance  of  the  film.  They 
were  moved  by  what   they  considered   Its 
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honesty  and  its  call  for  action.  Busloads  of 
local  school  children  came  regularly  to  view 
the  film  when  schools  were  in  session. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  high  school 
teachers  and  students  wrote:  "We  the  un- 
dersigned support  without  qualification  the 
film  US'  ...  we  like  its  truthfulness,  and 
we  think  it's  time  that  Americans  accept  the 
truth  and  do  something  to  right  the  wrongs 
the  film  depicts." 

One  teenager  wrote,  "I  am  only  17  years 
old,  and  as  an  average  young  person,  and 
an  American,  I  accept  this  film  because  it 
is  not  phony.  .  .  .  This,  above  all,  appeals  to 
young  people." 

From  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, the  editor  of  the  student  newspaper 
wrote:  "The  pride,  glory,  grandeur  oi  the 
country  and  its  vision  were  made  clear,  and 
they  contrasted  with  our  problems  to  pro- 
duce a  "get  out  there  and  fix  it'  effect  which 
moved  me  no  smaU  amount." 

Secondly,  some  visitors  were  opposed  to 
what  they  considered  the  unfavorable  Image 
of  America  which  was  put  forth  in  the  Fed- 
eral presentation.  "I  fall  to  understand  what 
can  be  gained  by  washing  America's  dirty 
linen  before  the  public,"  wrote  one  visitor, 
and  another  felt,  "We  should  not  air  our 
problems  to  the  world."  A  man  from  Hoxis- 
ton  telegraped:  "...  If  we  couldn't  show  a 
pleasant  face  for  the  world  to  see,  why  show 
anything?  We  need  friends,  not  more  ene- 
mies." 

However,  many  letters,  comments,  and  ar- 
ticles responded  favorably  to  the  hard  look 
at  all  aspects  of  American  life  contained  in 
the  Federal  presentation.  Stewart  Udal,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  commented:  "It 
did  seem  to  me  that  a  film  of  this  kind, 
which  asks  the  country  very  basic  questions 
about  what  we  want  to  be  and  how  we  want 
to  change,  is  very  valuable." 

A  San  Antonlan  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce:  "I  wish  to  teU  you  how 
thought-provoking  I  found  the  United 
States  film  presentation  In  the  Confiuence 
Theatre.  I  have  never  seen  a  better  portrayal 
of  our  Nation's  facets.  Furthermore,  that 
such  a  film  could  be  produced  by  the  fed- 
eral Government  is,  to  my  mind,  a  good  In- 
dication of  the  exuberant  good  health  of 
our  democracy." 

Endlcott  Peabody,  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  wrote:  "May  I  compliment 
you  and  your  whole  staff  for  the  beautiful 
exhibits.  Like  many  others,  I  was  particular- 
ly Impressed  by  the  movie  which  was  dis- 
played.  Rather  than  overselling  the  United 
States.  In  a  very  dedicate  and  diplomatic 
manner  it  raised  questions  about  some  of 
the  Issues  we  are  facing.  This  has  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  foreigners,  who  too  often 
have  been  exposed  to  overselling  by  the 
United  States,  and  It  earns  their  deep 
respect." 

As  many  critics  had  misgivings  about  how 
foreigners  would  react  to  this  view  of  Amer- 
ica, It  Is  worth  recording  accurately  how 
they  did  express  themselves.  While  only  4.2 
percent  of  the  visitors  were  foreigners,  com- 
ments came  from  all  over  the  globe. 

Klaus  Curtlus,  the  German  Consul  Oen- 
eraa,  wrote:  "I  must  say  that,  for  my  wife 
and  myself,  the  result  of  seeing  [the  film] 
was  that  our  love  for  the  United  States  has 
been  deeply  confirmed  and  increased  even 
more." 

During  hU  visit  to  the  pavilion.  President 
Bourgtiiba  of  Tunisia  remarked,  "It  Is  very 
courageous.  I  admire  your  honesty." 

The  Bulgarian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  was  quoted  In  the  San  Antonio  tight 
as  commenting:  "I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  American  nation  Is  very  outspoken. 
It  [the  film]  Is  Indeed  very  coxirageous." 

In  the  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Evening 
Post,  reporter  J.  S.  Guiney  wrote:  "A  na- 
tion which  can  so  honestly  show  to  all  the 


world  what  is  wrong  with  It,  so  clearly,  so 
plainly,  and  so  truthfully,  this  Is  the  meas- 
ure of  this  nation's  greatness." 

Thirdly,  some  critics  would  have  had  the 
presentation  end  on  a  more  pKisltlve  note: 
"There  should  be  more  of  what  we  can  do;" 
"There  was  not  enough  of  the  potential  of 
the  people  and  the  creatlveness  of  the  in- 
dividual." "Certainly  we  have  grave  prob- 
lems here,  that  must  be  solved,"  a  visitor 
from  New  York  wrote,  "but  .  .  .  there  are 
great  things  to  talk  about  that  our  coun- 
try has  achieved." 

A  Pennsylvanlan  wrote  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin:  "Let  the  Commerce  Department 
now  .  .  .  show  the  beauties  of  America 
which,  through  our  own  efforts,  are  not 
ruined.  Let  them  show  the  majority  of 
communities  where  people  do  care  what  hap- 
pens to  their  neighbors.  And  point  out  very 
clearly  the  recent  legislation  and  many  con- 
structive programs  now  In  effect  to  help 
correct  the  wrongs  we  are  well  aware  of." 
On  the  other  side,  a  majwlty  saw  the 
presentation  and  particularly  the  film  as  a 
statement  of  confidence  In  our  ability  to 
solve  oxir  problems.  A  New  Yorker  wrote, 
"I  think  this  Is  the  sort  of  courageous  seU- 
examlnatlon  and  celebration  of  our  Ideals 
and  our  failings  which  make  up  the  reality 
of  us  (US).  Having  experienced  four  world's 
fairs,  this  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable experiences  created  under  the  enlight- 
ened patronage  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment." 

An  Illinois  family  wrote:  "It  (the  fllml 
made  us  proud  to  be  citizens  of  a  country 
where  the  Government  could  trust  the  peo- 
ple to  face  reality,  and  to  do  something  about 
the  problems  that  beset  this  country." 

Press  comment  Included  reviews  by  movie 
critics  of  two  nationally  distributed  maga- 
zines. Joseph  Morgenstem  in  Newsweek 
wrote:  "  "US'  does  not  end  on  a  note  of 
triumph  or  leave  you  singing  and  wanting  to 
skip  rope  as  you  leave  the  theatre.  It  reminds 
you  of  big  bills  coming  due,  of  promises  to 
be  kept,  and  it  was  made  by  men  who  think 
they  can  be  kept.  .  .  .  When  a  film  like  this 
can  be  made  for  a  fair  and  shown  to  Ameri- 
cans In  their  Government's  name,  the  ele- 
ment of  hope  survives." 

In  his  weekly  movie  review  In  Life,  Richard 
Schickel  wrote:  "  'US'  ...  Is  virtually  with- 
out precedent  in  that  new,  highly  special- 
ized branch  of  cifaema  devoted  to  the  crea- 
tion of  exposition  attractions.  Two  qualities 
give  it  a  special  distinction. 

The  first  is  that  unlike  the  AIdm  at  Expo 
'67  and  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  the 
content  of  this  work  Is  much  more  Interest- 
ing than  the  technological  inventiveness  of 
Its  presentation— which  is  considerable.  The 
other  Is  that  it  Is  one  of  the  very  few  films 
of  any  sort  sponsored  by  a  government — any 
government — that  dares  to  criticize  the  na- 
tion whose  taxpayers  underwrote  it.  .   .  . 

"The  best  thing  about  the  picture  is  pre- 
cisely the  feeling  of  hope  It  engenders.  Its 
makers  have  used  the  latest  technologies  to 
indict  technology :  the  disease  may  carry  the 
cure.  They  have  displayed  their  faith  In  this 
nation  by  making  a  movie  that  assures  tis 
we  can  stand  to  see  the  truth  about  our- 
selves and  wUl  rise  to  the  challenge  of  re- 
ordering our  environment.  In  short,  they 
have  given  us  a  testament  of  faith." 

CHAPTXS  Vn — A  COUBTHOUSK  FOK  SAN 
ANTONIO 

Residual  use  of  the  huildings 
Beginning  In  1965  with  the  feaslbUlty  study 
for  Federal  participation  in  HemlsFalr  '68, 
planning  for  a  permanent  end-iose  for  the 
buildings  went  on  simultaneously  with  de- 
velopment of  the  story-line  and  exhibits. 
Preparation  for  Federal  pavilions  at  previous 
International   expositions  had   not  included 
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this  type  of  early.  detaUed  planning  tor  opti- 
mum residual  use  of  the  facilities. 

Proposals  submitted  by  the  varloui  Federal 
agencies  through  the  Interagency  Ck)  mmlttee 
included  such  possible  Federal  end -uses  as 
an  Army  headquarters  building,  a  Pan  Amer- 
ican museum,  a  post  office,  and  a  Federal 
records  center.  The  study  also  took  1  ito  con- 
sideration the  plan  for  reuse  of  the  Hemls- 
Palr  site  approved  by  the  city  of  I  Jan  An- 
tonio and  the  Urban  Renewal  Agen<  y  under 
which  the  area  wovUd  be  used  after  the  fair 
as  a  municipal  center  with  permaniint  con- 
vention facilities,  city  offices,  and  an  educa- 
tional and  park  facUlty. 

Permanent  buildings  to  remain  on  the  site 
Included  a  convention  hall,  theai  re.  and 
arena  making  up  the  Civic  Center:  tl  ,e  Tower 
of  the  Americas  to  be  operated  as  i,  tourist 
attraction  and  restaurant;  the  Texas  PavUion 
to  be  a  permanent  educational  center  con- 
cerned with  the  State's  history  and  culture; 
and  an  area  of  concessions,  amuseme  nts,  and 
restaurants. 

The  section  of  the  fairgrounds  wiere  tne 
U.S.  Pavilion  was  located  was  designated  for 
use  as  an  educational  and  cultura:  center, 
although  no  restrictions  were  placed  on  use 
of  Federal  buUdings  and  land.  To  assure 
TnaTiTniim  flexibility  in  residual  use  deter- 
mination by  the  Federal  Governmint,  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  deeded  to  th<  United 
States  the  4.595  acres  of  land  on  wUch  the 
Federal  pavilion  was  to  be  located. 

After  considering  various  proposals,  the 
Interagency  Committee  voted  to  glv«  highest 
priority  to  use  of  the  pavUlon  as  an  educa- 
tional faculty  or  a  general  purpose  office 
buUdlng.  However,  final  decision  was  reserved 
untU  the  resolution  of  other  questio  as. 

First,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Property  &  Administrative  Sen  Ices  Act 
of  1949  require  the  exhaustion  of  all  Federal 
requirements  before  a  building  can  become 
avaUable  for  state  or  local  purposes.  No  Fed- 
eral agency  was  then  prepared  to  co:  nmlt  It- 
self to  its  possible  needs  in  the  San  Antonio 
area  three  years  in  advance. 

The  second  difficulty  was  that  a  iiood  ex- 
position cannot  be  staged  in  a  building  de- 
signed for  offices  or  classrooms  ^nd  not 
planned  to  accommodate  a  heavy  traffic  flow 
and  provide  the  necessary  extensile,  open 
exhibit  space. 

A3  an  alternative,  the  Initial  desli  [n  plan- 
ning concentrated  on  buildings  thit  could 
easUy  be  converted  to  any  form  of  residual 
use.  The  Deskey  Assoc. 's  Confluence  Theatre 
plan  envisaged  doing  the  necessary  iubgrade 
work,  excavation,  and  utilities  worl|  on  the 
theatre  to  provide  a  buUding  free  trom  in- 
terior supporting  columns  and  with  iufficient 
structvural  strength  in  the  foiindftion  to 
permit  conversion  to  a  multi-stof-y  office 
biilldlng  without  altering  the  outside  walls. 
A  second  one-story  permanent  structure  was 
planned  as  an  exhibit  building  whlth  could 
have  end-use  as  a  "School  of  Tomanow." 

The  anal  report  of  the  House  Ponelgn  Af- 
fairs Committee  which  considered  tpe  Com- 
merce feasibility  study  commended  I  the  De- 
partment and  the  Interagency  workliig  group 
on  the  "seriotis  attention  given  to  t|ie  ques- 
tion of  assxiring  maximum  residua)  benefit 
from  the  U.S.  Pavilion,"  and  conmie4ted  that 
"the  new  approach  represents  a  soUdj  advance 
over  the  traditional  policy  and  should  be 
further  developed."  j 

The  Congress  also  added  subsection  6(4) 
to  Section  3  of  Public  Law  89-284  t<j  provide 
that  In  the  design  and  constructioti  of  the 
buildings,  consideration  "shall  be  klven  to 
their  utility  for  governmental  purpoaes,  needs 
or  other  benefits  following  the  clo^  of  the 
exposition."  ) 

Because  of  a  subsequent  reduction  In  funds 
available,  the  exhibits  building  was  i  changed 
to  a  semi-permanent  structure  tha;  needed 
only    minor    structural    and    arcl|ltect»iral 
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modifications  to  conform  with  local  building 
safety  codes  and  be  classified  as  a  permanent 
structure. 

After  the  fair  opened.  Interest  In  acquiring 
the  buUdlng  heightened  and  in  September 
1968  the  Commerce  Department  prepared 
for  the  President  a  study  evaluating  various 
proposals,  including  one  to  locate  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank's  headquarters 
in  the  Federal  pavilion,  and  another  for  an 
Economic  Development  &  Trade  Promotion 
Center  with  special  emphasis  on  export  trade 
possibilities  In  Central  and  South  America. 

Neither  proposal  was  accepted.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  top  priority  for  residual  use 
should  be  for  educational  purposes. 

As  a  part  of  the  search  for  an  appropriate 
end-use  for  the  property,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  formed  a  team  with  the  General 
Services  Administration's  Property  Manage- 
ment &  Disposal  Service  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  &  Welfare  to  coordinate 
Investigations  under  the  procedures  for  Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus  property  disposal. 

Special  measures  were  taken  at  the  close  of 
the  fair  to  maintain  the  buUdlngs.  After  they 
were  cleared  and  cleaned,  the  use  of  aU  utU- 
ities  was  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  The 
projection  equipment  and  flying  walls  were 
left  Intact  for  possible  use  by  the  next 
tenant,  and  precautions  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  equipment.  A  complete  set  of  draw- 
ings and  operations  manuals  was  kept  In  one 
furnished  office. 

Early  in  1970  the  buildings  were  declared 
excess  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  General  Services  Administration.  PoUow- 
tag  a  poll  of  potential  users,  GSA  conducted 
an  archltectural/englneermg  study  to  deter- 
mme  the  feasibUlty  of  usmg  the  site  for  a 
new  Federal  Courthouse  being  planned  for 
San  Antonio. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  GSA  concluded 
that  the  HemlsFair  site  would  be  best  for 
construction  of  the  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  BuUding  originally  planned  for  an  al- 
ternate location.  The  Confluence  Theatte 
building  wUl  be  converted  for  use  as  a  Court- 
house and  3.1  acres  adjacent  to  the  pavUion 
wiU  be  required  for  the  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng. The  Government  vrtll  save  about  $1.6 
million  by  using  this  site. 

In  announcing  the  selection,  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator commented  that  the  site  Is  "a 
perfect  choice  considering  the  economies  and 
is  a  very  favorable  location  considering  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  San  Antonio."  It  is  es- 
timated that  architectural  design  v^lll  be 
completed  by  Augiist  1971.  Construction 
could  begin  in  flscal  1972. 

Residual  use  of  the  film 

An  unexpected  dividend  of  the  popularity 
of  the  film  "US"  and  of  the  widespread  pub- 
licity It  received  was  the  number  of  requests 
from  San  Antonio  and  groups  throughout 
the  country  to  continue  showing  the  film 
after  the  closing  of  HenalsFalr  on  October  6, 
1968. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation &  Human  Resources  of  San  Antonio, 
the  film,  "US,"  was  presented  to  largely  stu- 
dent audiences  on  Nov.  9  and  10,  1968,  at  the 
time  of  the  formal  dedication  of  HemlsFair 
Plaza,  the  post-fair  public  recreational  and 
ciUtural  center  under  municipal  control.  The 
Confluence  Theatre  was  reopened  for  the 
third  time  for  students  on  Nov.  15,  1968. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  individuals 
and  educational  and  charitable  groups  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  asking  to 
borrow  the  film  for  public  showings.  Since 
the  film  In  its  original  form  reqiUred  three 
SSmrn  projectors  for  the  opening  sequence 
and  three  70mm  projectors  for  the  cinerama 
effect  on  the  large  screen.  It  could  not  be 
shown  anywhere  In  the  country  except  the 
Confluence  Theatre. 

Consequently,  it  was  converted  to  a  single 


70mm  film  with  a  special  anamorphlc  pro- 
jection lens  to  create  a  triple-screen  Image  on 
one  large  screen.  The  film  now  can  be  shown 
In  any  theatre  having  a  70mm  projector  and  t 
large  Cinemascope  or  Todd  AO  screen  and 
sound  equipment. 

The  projection  room  equipment  used  at 
San  Antonio,  Including  the  70mm  projectors 
has  been  brought  to  Washington  and  loaned 
to  the  National  Archives  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  cameras  used  in  mak- 
ing the  film  also  were  turned  over  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  an  indefinite 
loan  basis  and  have  been  put  to  immediate 
use  in  their  motion  picture  program.  Other 
equipment  also  was  given  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  use  at  Ford's  Theatre  m  Wash- 
ington. 

When  "US"  became  available  for  public 
viewing,  the  Family  of  Man  Foundation  re- 
quested loan  of  the  film,  which  it  termed 
"the  finest  social  commentary  ever  produced 
by  the  XJ3.  Government. "  As  part  of  the 
Foundation's  program  for  1970,  "ReconcUia- 
tlon  In  America,"  the  film  was  to  be  the  main 
attraction  of  an  Interfalth  Pavilion  at  state 
fairs  and  expositions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Residual  use  of  exhi'bits 

Although  the  exhibits  were  not  sjieclflcally 
planned  for  post-fair  use,  after  the  pavilion 
was  closed  they  were  dismantled  and  crated 
in  reusable  containers  and  packed  so  as  to 
be  easily  reassembled.  A  catalog  was  prepared 
with  specifications,  drawings,  photographs, 
valuations,  and  complete  instructions  on  how 
to  reassemble  each  exhibit  Item.  A  copy  of 
the  catalog  was  given  to  the  QSA  for  circu- 
lation throughout  the  Federal  Government 
and  another  provided  to  the  Institute  ol 
Texan  Cultures. 

The  exhibits  were  Included  in  a  "Festival  ol 
Folkways"  display  in  Houston  In  1969,  which 
Houston  students  visited  in  conjunction  with 
their  classes  In  social  studies  and  American 
history.  The  exhibits  were  also  loaned  to 
Oakland  County,  Michigan,  for  the  County's 
1970  Sesqulcentennlal  celebration,  and  also 
to  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair. 

Component  parts  from  a  number  of  ex- 
hibits that  did  not  have  use  as  exhibits  were 
declared  excess  and  several  Government 
agencies.  Including  an  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity training  school  in  San  Marcos, 
Texas,  and  a  Houston  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgriciUture,  used  some  of  them  In 
their  own  programs. 

CHAPTEE    vm — A    FINAL    WOM 

With  the  growing  frequency  of  interna- 
tional expositions  and  the  recent  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  In  the  Bureau  of 
International  Expositions,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment wUl  Increasingly  become  involved  in 
such  events.  Therefore,  it  is  worth whUe  here 
to  evaluate  whether  Federal  participation  in 
domestic,  international  expositions  is  in  the 
national  Interest  and  whether  the  invest- 
ment in  a  Federal  pavilion  yields  an  ade- 
quate return. 

The  Commerce  Department,  as  the  execu- 
tive agency  with  extensive  experience  m 
and  responslbUlty  for  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  operaUon  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  all  recent  international  expo- 
sitions held  In  the  United  States,  has 
concluded  that  weU-planned  and  organized 
expositions  result  In  significant  benefits. 

They  have  proven  to  be  opportunities  for 
presentations  of  educational  value,  techno- 
logical and  architectural  innovation,  promo- 
tion of  International  understanding,  ana 
long-range  economic  and  social  assets  to  tne 
region  and  the  Nation.  HemlsFair  '68  points 
up  a  number  of  theee  benefits. 

First,  as  Is  substantiated  by  the  chapter, 
"The  Public  Reacts,"  the  presentation  '  con- 
fluence, U.S.A."  gave  visitors  an  understajw- 
Ing  of  some  of  the  forces  which  formed  tnu 
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Nation,  challenged  them  to  become  Involved 
in  soine  of  the  problems  of  the  modern 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  captured  their 
attention  with  the  latest  techniques  in  the 
communications  art. 

Second,  the  mechanical  and  cinematic  fea- 
tures of  the  Confluence  Theatre  were  exam- 
ples of  technological  inventiveness.  The  use 
of  retractable  walls  and  screens  to  dramatize 
the  film's  message  proved  a  most  eflectlve 
technique  of  presentation.  F^uTiher,  "US" 
took  the  multi-screen/multi-image  film  style 
a  step  forward  by  putting  content  on  an 
equal  footing  with  technique. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  was  Instru- 
mental in  the  success  of  HemlsFair  '68  as  a 
display  of  International  friendship.  Federal 
support  for  the  plan  was  essential  In  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Expositions,  and  Federal  partic- 
ipation was  significant  in  attracting  for- 
eign exhibitors  and  visitors. 

The  chance  for  every  falrgoer  to  see  cul- 
tural expressions  of  other  nations  contrib- 
uted to  an  increase  in  international  respect 
and  understanding.  This  investment  of  time, 
effort,  and  financial  resources  in  better  rela- 
tions and  closer  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  dividends  for  years  to  come. 

Finally,  the  HemlsFair  experience  i-eln- 
forced  previous  evidence  that  successful  ex- 
positions resiUt  in  temporary  and  permanent 
economic  and  social  benefits  to  the  region 
and  the  Nation.  The  success  of  the  Federal 
pavUion  contributed  to  these  lasting  benefits. 
William  R.  Slnkln,  vice  chairman  of  the 
HemlsFair  Board  of  Directors,  called  the  fair 
".  .  .  cultiu'ally,  economically,  and  poUtlcaUy 
the  greatest  single  progressive  force  ever 
experienced  by  the  community."  Politically, 
the  experience  of  HemlsFair  proved  to  the  city 
that  leaders  with  widely  divergent  poUtlcal, 
economic,  and  ethnic  backgrounds  could 
work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 

A  renaissance  of  ciUtural  activity  In  San 
Antonio  can  be  attributed  to  the  Impact  of 
the  fair  and  the  availability  of  excellent  fa- 
culties. Including  a  new  theatre  for  the  per- 
forming arts  on  the  HemlsFair  site. 

Although  the  fair  closed  with  a  $7.4  mll- 
Uon  operating  deficit,  economic  benefits  to 
the  region  included  the  almost  $500  mUllon 
In  new  commercial  construction,  the  4.000 
additional  man-years  in  employment  during 
fair  construction  and  operation,  the  perma- 
nent Increase  In  property  tax  revenues,  visitor 
expenditures  of  $122  mUllon,  the  dramatic 
rise  In  every  business  Index  over  the  previous 
year,  and  $750,000  in  Increased  sales  tax  rev- 
enue to  the  city. 

The  economic  Impact  extended  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation  through  such  effects  b&  the 
visitor-induced  addition  to  State  gasoline 
and  sales  tax  revenue  and  the  favorable  na- 
tional balance  of  payments  Impact. 

Prom  nationwide  publicity  and  advertising 
received  by  the  fair  came  a  new  image  of  San 
Antonio  as  a  thriving,  vigorous  city.  Long- 
range  benefits  Include  attracting  Industry 
and  diversifying  the  economy  from  Its  heavy 
dependence  on  Federal  spending  for  local 
mlUtary  and  other  Installations.  Of  partic- 
ular ImporUince  Is  the  revltallzation  of  down- 
town San  Antonio,  with  HemlsFalr's  heritage, 
a  permanent  educational  and  ciUtural  civic 
center,  replacing  the  former  depressed  area. 
The  permanent  U.S.  Pavilion  will  be  an 
Integral  part  of  that  civic  center.  The  con- 
vention and  arena  facilities  on  the  site,  to- 
gether with  the  4,000  new  hotel  rooms  avail- 
able, are  expected  to  spur  the  city's  conven- 
tion and  tourist  Industries. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  San  An- 
tonio may  well  prove  to  be  a  prototype  for 
other  American  cities  with  the  same  problem 
of  deteriorating  areas  In  the  heart  of  the 
city. 
As  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 


tional Expositions,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  called  upon  to  enlarge  its  traditional  role 
of  exhibitor  as  at  Century  21,  the  New  York 
Worlds  Fair,  and  HemlsFair  '68  and  to  make 
assessments  of  exposition  proposals  as  a 
basis  for  determining  Federal  recognition  and 
participation  and  for  representing  exposi- 
tion sponsors  before  the  Biueau. 

The  experience  gained  at  HemlsFair  '68  by 
the  Department's  Exposition  Staff  In  plan- 
ning, constructing,  and  operating  the  Fed- 
eral pavilion  and  In  evaluating  the  require- 
ments of  a  successful  international  exposi- 
tion will  be  of  great  value  as  the  United 
States  Government  assumes  Its  expanded 
role.  As  was  done  for  the  first  time  at  Hemls- 
Fair "68,  comprehensive  studies  of  an  ex- 
position project  should  be  prepared  on  which 
the  Congress  can  base  its  decision  on  partic- 
ipation. 

Guided  by  this  model,  such  a  package 
should  Include  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility 
of  Federal  participation  in  an  exposition  and 
a  proposal  for  the  nature  of  that  participa- 
tion. This  approach  not  only  gives  Justifica- 
tion for  the  requested  funds,  but  provides  an 
orderly  basis  for  Federal  Involvement  before, 
during,  and  after  the  exposition. 

Due  to  careful  advance  financial  planning, 
the  Federal  pavilion  at  HemlsFair  was  con- 
structed well  within  appropriations  with  no 
requests  for  supplemental  funds.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  there  will  be  a  return  of  unused 
monies  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Planning  for  residual  use  was  also  impor- 
tant at  HemlsFair  "68.  Prom  the  earliest  stages 
of  Federal  planning,  design  of  the  build- 
ings for  permanency  was  given  equal  em- 
phasis with  their  use  as  a  fair  pavilion.  The 
Department  was  able  to  follow  through  by 
working  with  other  Government  agencies  and 
private  groups  to  determine  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  most  benefit  to  the  Government. 
An  orderly  working  procedure  was  also  adopt- 
ed to  make  use  of  equipment  from  previous 
fairs  and  to  Inventory  and  make  available 
equipment  and  exhibits  for  future  use. 

In  mounting  the  Federal  pavilion  at  Hem- 
lsFair '68,  the  Department  learned  lessons  It 
considers  will  be  useful  In  future  expositions. 
In  closing,  it  is  well  worth  recording  a  few 
of  these  experiences. 

Waivers  from  certain  statutory  limitations 
on  contracting,  purchasing  supplies  and 
services,  leasing  buUdlngs,  printing,  adver- 
tising, etc.,  were  essential  to  expedite  the 
design,  construction,  and  furnishing  of  the 
Federal  pavilion  at  HemlsFair  In  view  of  the 
absolute  deadline  on  such  a  project.  Al- 
though limitations  can  be  waived  by  Execu- 
tive Order  for  fairs  abroad.  In  the  case  of 
domestic  international  expositions  they 
must  be  obtained  by  statutory  waiver  as  they 
were  in  Public  Law  89-685. 

Another  lesson  was  that  substantial  sav- 
ings can  be  realized  through  the  cooperation 
of  Industry  In  loaning  or  donating  Items  to 
the  pavUlon.  This  kind  of  cooperation  does 
not  materialize  on  Its  ovim.  OrUy  with  a  well 
thought  out  approach  will  Industry  respond. 
HemlsFair  showed  that  the  restUts  of  care- 
ful planning  for  sponsorship  are  well  worth 
the  effort. 

It  was  also  useful  to  organize  all  models, 
photographs,  papers,  drawings,  and  other  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  Federal  participation  In 
HemlsFair  "68  In  a  chronicle  file  based  on 
the  content  of  the  information  rather  than 
on  the  source  or  the  form  In  which  it  was 
communicated.  This  proved  essential  In  pre- 
paring this  report  and  will  make  readUy  ac- 
cessible a  wealth  of  useful  source  material 
for  future  exposition  planners. 

In  addition,  the  Department  feels  that 
rather  than  hiring  a  photographer  on  a  Job- 
to-Job  basis,  one  should  be  retained  on  a 
regular  basis  In  order  to  assure  complete  cov- 
erage of  aU  aspects  of  the  pavlUon.  This  kind 
of  coverage  Is  essential  for  maxlmtim  rexise 


of  exhibits  and  other  materials,  for  a  mean- 
ingful report  on  the  event,  and  for  complete 
archives. 

Although  the  complaint  of  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient time  to  complete  a  project  Is  not  new, 
It  must  be  mad.;  again. 

In  mounting  a  pavUion  at  a  world's  fair, 
lead  time  becomes  partlcxUarly  acute.  Open- 
ing day  is  an  immutable  deadline.  The  Fed- 
eral pavlUon  at  HemlsFair  '68  was  mounted 
in  only  68  weeks.  In  comparison  to  130  weeks 
for  the  same  operation  at  Century  21  in  Seat- 
tle, 91  weeks  at  the  New  York  Worid's  Fair, 
and  104  weeks  at  Expo  '67  In  Montreal. 

WhUe  a  pavilion  can  be  completed  in  such 
a  short  time,  limited  lead  time  presents  seri- 
ous drawbacks. 

First,  architects  and  designers  are  re- 
stricted In  the  design  of  buUdings,  exhibits, 
and  films,  for  the  less  time  they  have,  the 
less  able  they  are  to  develop  innovative  and 
Imaginative  concepts. 

Furthermore,  the  shorter  the  time  avaU- 
able to  meet  the  deadline,  the  greater  over- 
time costs  become.  As  opening  day  ap- 
proaches, costs  In  and  around  the  site  rise 
sharply  and  competition  with  other  par- 
ticipants for  a  limited  labor  force  becomes 

And,  as  delays  such  as  exceptionally  bad 
weather  and  unexpected  technical  problems 
Inevitably  arise,  the  pressure  for  completion 
by  opening  day  becomes  even  greater.  While 
a  fixed  timetable  for  mounting  a  pavilion 
cannot  be  established,  planners  should  bear 
in  mind  that  for  an  exciting  presentation  of 
high  quality — time  is  one  of  the  most  price- 
less commodities  that  can  be  appropriated. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  "PEACE"  A  CITY 
UNDER  SEIGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bray)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  might  say 
the  "bang"  and  "whimper"  of  the  recent 
demonstrations  in  Washington  came  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  May  5,  and  Thurs- 
day, May  6. 

The  "bang,"  the  highwater  mark  of 
the  seething  mob  action  we  had  under- 
gone, was  carrying  the  Vietcong  flag  and 
presenting  a  nude  male  mascot  to  the 
doors  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  demanding  entry,  with  the 
declared  goal  of  holding  Congress  host- 
age until  a  peoples  peace  treaty  with 
North  Vietnam  had  been  signed— drafted 
in  Hanoi— a  $6,500  guaranteed  annual 
income  for  a  family  of  f oui-  was  approved, 
and  all  political  prisoner,  were  released. 

The  "whimper"  came  on  the  following 
day,  with  a  staggering,  whining  halt,  as 
those  not  scooped  up  by  mass  arrests,  or 
who  had  already  been  released  from  de- 
tention, lined  up  impatiently  at  Western 
Union  offices  to  wire  for  or  wait  for 
money  from  Mom  and  Dad. 

Almost  4  years  ago.  after  the  October 
1967  march  on  the  Pentagon,  I  noted 
that  in  effect  the  $1  million  it  cost  the 
Government  was  actually  tribute.  And 
I  also  noted  that  we  had  Indeed  come  a 
long  way  In  this  country  since  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  damned  penny 
for  tribute"  was  hurled  by  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  in  1796. 

Now,  after  almost  3  weeks  of  demon- 
strations in  late  April— early  May,  3 
weeks  which  saw  "this  community  In  a 
near  state  of  seige,"  in  the  words  of  a 
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local  judge,  we  find  we  have  come  even 
further.  This  time,  by  all  present  esti 
mates — and  the  total  bill  can  never  be 
accurately  totaled — the  tribute  paid  b; 
the  citizens  of  the  American  Republic  wi 
go  past  the  $5  million  mark. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  of  the  District 
Columbia  estimates  the  cost  at  $2.5  mili 
lion,  but  this  is  admittedly  low.  The  Noi 
vember  1969  demonstration  cost  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia  government  $688,7 It 
for  2  days;  now  police  operations  alone 
for  the  near  3  weeks  will  run  close 
$5  million.  Add  to  this  damage  to  cit; 
property:  $513,000  for  the  DepartmenI 
of  the  Interior,  for  pay  to  Park  Polid 
and  damage  to  Federal  property;  10,00 
troops  flowTi  in  plus  the  District  of  Co 
limibia  National  Guard;  loss  of  busine 
to  hotels  counted  at  $250,000:   a  shar 
drop  in  retail  business — 50  percent  o: 
April    24,    alone;     court    and    admin+ 
istrative    costs    handling    an    estimated 
12.000  arrests,  plus  injuries  to  both  polic^ 
and  protesters.  | 

For  whose  benefit?  Eric  Sevareid,  oil 
his  broadcast  of  May  5 :  | 

Nearly  all  of  them  were  white  and  pros4 
perous  while  a  high  percentage  of  the  polio 
who  Imposed  order  on  them  were  black  an 
relatively  poor. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing 
ton  Post,  on  May  9,  1971.  called  themj 
"human     trash      and     nonproductive^ 
amoral  element  that  assembled  here  ill 
the  name  of  'petwie'."  I 

For  the  benefit  of  Rennie  Davis,  on4 
of  the  "Chicago  7,"  he  drives  a  LlncoW 
Continental  and  guided  a  major  part  o( 
the  protest  activities  while.  In  the  word4 
of  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  oil 
Columbia  Coxmcll  Sterling  Tucker,  ii^ 
the  Washington  Star  May  9 : 

Protesters  overturned  cars,  punctured  tlresl 
turned  streets  Into  flaming  garbage  heapj 
and  forcibly  interfered  with  the  rights  an(| 
liberties  of  other  citizens.  j 

A  lot  of  prominent  persons  are  going 
to  try  to  \yriggle  off  the  hook  of  responsl-i 
bility  for  encouraging  and  condoning  aU 
of  this.  They  are  going  to  say  that  al] 
they  ever  supported,  in  word  and  deed; 
was  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  thg 
War,  and  the  April  24  rally;  that  they 
never  expected  anjrthlng  like  this. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  it  was  all 
tied  together,  right  from  the  beginning, 
and  there  was  never  any  secret  about  It 

Item:  On  Thursday,  March  25,  1971,  a 
joint  press  conference  was  held  in  Wash-i 
ington.  There  were  representatives  of  th^ 
National  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice, 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadershlii 
Council,  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  Held  in  facilities  be-, 
longing  to  a  member  of  Women  Strike 
for  Peace,  as  the  Washington  Dally  Newa 
reported  on  March  31 : 

Elach  took  his  turn  explaining  his  group'* 
April-May  actions.  Then,  each  endorsed  tha 
activities  of  the  other  groups  and  pledge<| 
{>ersonnel. 

The  April  24  rally  was  sponsored  by  th^ 
National  Peace  Action  Coalition;  10  Sen-< 
ators  and  29  Representatives  endorsee^ 
or  in  some  way  supported  this  meeting. 


It  was  cosponsored  by  the  PCPJ,  the  Ren- 
nie Davis  group,  and  a  flyer  put  out  by 
NPACsaid: 

All  who  oppose  the  war  are  welcome  in 
NPAC  regardless  of  their  other  views  and 
affiliations. 

A  sticker,  pasted  on  elevator  walls  In 
the  House  OfHce  Buildings,  with  the 
name  of  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice,  embraced  the  dates  April  24- 
May  5.  and  had  the  injunction  "come  to 
stay." 

And  at  the  April  24  rally  itself,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  25 ; 

Some  demonstrators  carried  large  pictures 
of  Russian  revolutionary  Leon  Trotsky  and 
Mao  Tse-tung,  Chairman  of  the  China  Com- 
munist Party.  Others  marched  under  the  red 
banners  of  the  Workers  League,  chanting 
"Down  with  Muskle  and  McGovern,  build  a 
Labor  Party."  Markers  distributed  "antl- 
faclfit  revolution"  handbills  of  the  American 
Communist  Workers  Movement.  The  march 
followed  a  highly  publicized  encampment 
of  about  1000  Vietnam  war  veterans.  But  It 
was  Just  the  beginning  of  two  weeks  of 
promised  antiwar  activities  designed  ulti- 
mately to  snarl  bxireaucratlc  Washington 
and  disrupt  the  government.  Many  of  those 
who  marched  to  the  Capitol  yesterday  carried 
knapsacks  and  bedrolls  and  said  they  were 
prepared  to  stay.  As  they  marched,  other 
demonstrators  circulated  through  the  line 
of  march,  urging  people  to  remain  In  Wash- 
ington for  the  planned  activities. 

Much  was  written  about  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War.  But  I  only  saw 
mentioned  twice  the  following;  first, 
from  the  Washington  E>aily  News,  April 
24,  a  report  commenting  on  the  confes- 
sion and  discarding  medals  ceremonies: 

Their  confession  dissolved  Into  anger  when 
one  veteran,  former  Navy  Lt.  Melvln  Ste- 
phens, who  operated  a  riverine  boat  In  Viet- 
nam contended  the  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese had  slaughtered  the  Innocents  of 
war,  too.  He  had  seen  the  remains  of  a  loaded 
school  bus  blown  up  by  the  terrcMlsto.  "I 
think  the  President  sincerely  wants  to  end 
the  war,"  said  Mr.  Stephens  to  a  chomis  of 
boos. 

And  in  the  Washington  Post,  April  24 : 
Al  Hubbard,  a  leader  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans encampment  on  the  Mall,  told  a  tele- 
vision reporter  today  that  he  had  been  pos- 
ing as  a  former  Air  Force  captain  for  three 
years  to  give  more  status  to  the  antiwar 
movement.  A  reporter  for  the  NBC  "Today" 
show  quoted  Hubbard  as  saying  under  ques- 
tioning that  while  in  Vietnam  he  was  actual- 
ly a  sergeant  and  flight  engineer.  Hubbard 
then  explained:  "We  came  to  Washington  to 
tell  the  truth  and  I've  allowed  this  lie  to 
continue  because  I  recognize  in  this  country 
that  .  .  .  it's  very  Important  that  one  has  an 
image." 

Smith  Hempstone.  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  April  29,  1971.  simimed  up  things 
to  the  end  of  the  April  24  rally : 

A  new  breed  Is  with  us  now  and  has  been 
these  past  10  days.  They  want  an  end  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  (who  does  not?).  They 
want  free  abortions  on  demand,  clean  water, 
gay  liberation,  union  lettuce,  Nixon's  politi- 
cal scalp,  jam  on  Thursdays. 

They  want,  they  want.  They  want  every- 
thing, these  babies  who  were  always  picked 
up  when  they  cried,  and  they  offer  so  little 
aside  from  the  spectacle  of  themselves  clus- 
tered lemmlng-Uke  in  the  streets. 

Their  spearhead  was  a  group  of  about  1,200 


Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  who  put 
on  demonstrations  of  their  version  of  search- 
and-destroy  missions,  ending  up  by  discard- 
ing their  decorations.  To  this  observer's 
knowledge,  no  reporter  In  this  city  of  re- 
porters made  a  serious  effort  to  discover  how 
many  of  the  1,200  actually  had  served  In 
Vietnam  or  to  validate  the  decorations  they 
said  they  held. 

Then  came  last  Saturday's  emote-in  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol.  There 
were  the  usual  hirsute  patriots  carrying  the 
flags  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong,  the 
placards  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Leon  Trotsky, 
chanting  obscenities. 

Finally,  after  five  hours  of  rambling,  rep- 
etitious speeches  and  folk  music,  the  crowd 
of  200.000,  largely  white  and  young,  trickled 
off  to  do  its  thing.  Medical  personnel  were 
kept  busy  dealing  with  drunkenness  and 
over-indulgence  In  narcotics.  End  of  Phase 
Two. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  April  24  dem- 
onstration was  attacked  by  the  ofBcial 
weekly  newspaper  of  Vatican  City— 
which  has  given  the  kind  eye.  as  a  rule, 
to  past  antiwar  demonstrations — in  these 
terms,  on  April  28 : 

No  marches  have  been  held  in  Peking,  or 
Moscow,  or  even  Hanoi;  only  in  Washington, 
and  this  event,  perhaps,  constitutes  the 
greatest  "victory",  military  or  political, 
achieved  far  from  the  war,  a  victory  that  no 
General  Oiap  has  managed  to  achieve  In 
South  Vietnam,  or  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

So  those  who  chose  to  lie  down  with 
the  dogs  of  April  have  no  choice  but  to 
scratch  at  the  fleas  of  May.  Much  was 
made  of  veterans  throwing  their  medals 
at  the  Capitol;  If  General  Giap  gives  out 
any  medals  for  this  march,  would  they 
wear  them  with  pride?  I  wonder? 

Then  the  city  braced  for  the  May  Day 
"tribes."  A  May  Day  "tactical  manual" 
being  given  out  to  potential  demonstra- 
tors spelled  it  out  quite  clearly: 

The  aim  of  the  Mayday  actions  Is  to  raise 
the  social  cost  of  the  war  to  a  level  unac- 
ceptable to  America's  rulers.  To  do  this,  we 
seek  to  create  the  specter  of  social  chaos 
while  maintaining  the  support  or  at  least 
toleration  of  the  broad  masses  of  American 
people. 

This  was  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  April  22.  Something  called  by  its 
occupants  "Peace  City"  b^an  to  grow 
up  in  West  Potomac  Park.  Let  us  look  at 
what  "Peace  City"  was,  and  at  its  in- 
habitants. From  the  Washington  Star, 
April  27: 

In  one  group,  a  young  woman  stripped 
naked  and  danced  around  the  blazing  fire, 
walling  to  an  audience  of  wide-eyed  young 
men.  Ooose-plmpled  from  the  bitter  wind. 
she  flnaUy  gave  up  the  dance  and  chant 
after  about  a  half  an  hour.  Others  gathered 
In  smaller  groups  huddled  around  a  camp- 
fire,  singing  Buddhist  chants,  drinking  wine 
and  smoking  marlju&na.  ...  A  group  of  pro- 
testers attempted  to  hold  a  "town  meet- 
ing." .  .  .  Rennie  Davis  .  .  .  told  the  assem- 
blage that  "what  we  are  doing  here  is  like  a 
Ughtnlng  bolt  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  it's  not  Just 
this  country  that's  going  to  be  watching  what 
we  are  doing,  but  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
well." 

And  what  was  going  on  outside  the 
city?  Prom  the  Chicago  Sxin  Times,  April 
28: 

Senator  Edward  J.  Oumey  (R.-Fl*.)  .  .  • 
protested  the  appearance  In  his  office  of  a 
group  of  homosexuals.  member»  of  the  Ot!J 
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Liberation  Front,  who  demanded  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  War  and  sought  to  "discuss 
equal  rights  for  homosexuals."  Ourney  said, 
"It's  not  every  day  when  you  have  men  kiss- 
ing each  other  In  the  Senate  hallway  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  men  were  dressed  like  women. 
Long  dresses  and  opaque  panty  hose  was  the 
most  popular  mode." 

While  the  drug  scene  at  "Peace  City" 
increased ;  the  Washington  Post  April  29 : 

At  nearly  every  campfire,  the  demonstra- 
tors were  buying,  selling,  begging,  discussing 
and  singing  or  arguing  about  drugs:  mari- 
juana, and  hashish,  LSD,  speed  and  mesca- 
line. In  the  three-day  period  before  Tues- 
day midnight,  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  reported  treating  101  emer- 
gency room  patients  from  the  West  Potomac 
encampment,  about  40  of  them  drug-related 
cases  .  .  .  The  campsite  looked  like  this  Just 
before  2  a.m.  Wednesday:  at  one  end  was  a 
light  show,  with  about  75  persons  sitting  in 
front  of  it  and  smoking  pot.  .  .  .  And  off  to 
one  side  another  group  of  about  50  had 
gathered  around  a  group  of  drummers.  At 
one  point,  they  took  up  a  rhythmic  chant: 
"Heeeyyh,  marljuan-ah!" 

But  to  the  inhabitants  it  was  not  all 
that  bad;  from  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  April  30: 

"The  Desolation  Row  Times,"  a  mimeo- 
graphed camp  newspaper,  cheerfully  reports 
that  "grass  (marijuana)  price  seems  now  to 
be  steadily  at  about  $14  per  ounce.  Some 
excellent  mlsh  (apparently  a  form  of  highly 
refined  marijuana)  Is  available  at  $18  .  .  . 
Two  Joints  got  six  of  us  stoned  out  of  our 
heads  this  morning.  Most  dope  here  seems 
pretty  good.  LSD  seems  stabile  (sic)  at  $1.50- 
|2  per  hit,  although  some  crooks  are  still 
going  around  offering  stuff  of  average  qual- 
ity for  $3-$4." 

What  kind  of  people  were  they?  One 
story,  in  the  Washington  Star  of  April 
30,  mentioned : 

Bill  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  was  planning  yesterday  to 
hitch  rides  back  to  Boston  to  pick  up  the 
$300  allowance  the  father  he  never  speaks  to 
sends  him  every  month. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  did  tell  me, 
with  considerable  amazement,  what  a 
shattering  thing  it  was  to  see  a  $6,000 
convertible  filled  with  protesters  shriek- 
ing "Power  to  the  people." 

A  peace  march?  One  of  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD) ,  attempted  to  set  things  straight, 
and  told  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  29  what  was  really  going  on.  He 
cited  the  incident  of  34  U.S.  Park  Police 
officers  and  several  park  rangers,  trying 
to  protect  the  flags  aroimd  the  monu- 
ment, who  were  driven  inside  the  monu- 
ment itself  by  a  mob  at  5 :  30  p.m.  on  April 
24  and  remained  locked  in  until  the 
morning  of  AprU  25.  There  was  the  $17,- 
000  restroom  trailer  set  afire  on  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds.  There 
was  vandalism  of  the  monument  it- 
self: broken  lights  and  heating  meters, 
smashing  of  the  spotlights,  splintering 
the  benches  for  campfires,  trees  chopped 
down  for  firewood,  vandalizing  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  truck  and  over- 
time work  by  garbage  and  trash  collec- 
tion crews  to  haul  away  the  debris.  Prop- 
erty damage  around  the  Washington 
Monument  alone  was  almost  $75,000. 

"Peace  City"?  From  the  Washington 
Star,  April  1 : 


As  dawn  broke,  they  continued  to  come  In 
by  the  hundreds — armies  of  blue  denlm  and 
khaki  coUeglates  draped  in  American  flags, 
high  school  students  with  their  dates,  pro- 
fessional "freaks"  with  their  drxigs  and  well- 
heeled  agitators  with  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers. .  .  .  Outside  tents  made  of  plastic 
or  canvas  or  blankets,  the  "people"  sing, 
chant,  himi,  rap,  make  love,  smoke  pot  or 
drink  wine.  ...  In  peace  city  there  are  sites 
for  homosexuals  and  lesbians,  a  women's  sec- 
tion, a  place  for  people  from  Ohio  and  an- 
other for  Vietnam  veterans,  a  tent  for  active 
duty  OIs.  .  .  .  Among  the  most  persistent 
problems  has  been  finding  wood  for  their 
campflres.  The  demonstrators  have  from 
time  to  time,  used  the  fragant  cherry  wood 
from  Japanese  cherry  trees  ringing  the  tidal 
basin  as  firewood.  .  .  .  "You  know,  man,  this 
thing  Is  really  coming  together  now.  .  .  . 
Earlier  In  the  week,  it  looked  like  It  was  all 
coming  apart,  but  now  we're  looking  like  a 
real  city— like  a  real  Peace  City,  man." 

At  dawn  on  Sunday,  May  2,  the  police 
moved  in  on  Peace  City.  This  was  the 
scene,  as  described  In  the  Washington 
Post,  May  3 : 

At  dawn's  light  yesterday,  about  45,000 
people  were  dancing,  smiling,  nodding  their 
heads  to  music,  making  love,  drinking  wine 
and  smoking  pot.  .  .  .  The  night  had 
brought  the  bad  drug  trips,  stretchers  and 
ambulances,  that  were  familiar  sights  for 
those  who  had  been  present  earlier  in  the 
week.  There  were  also  warnings  from  the 
stage  of  the  rock  concert  that  there  had  been 
rape  attempts  against  some  of  "your  sisters." 
.  .  .  Everything  that  was  combustible  had 
been  used  as  firewood:  construction  materi- 
als, shrubs  and  bushes,  snow  fences,  wooden 
shacks,  park  benches.  Slogans  in  red  and 
blue  paint  covered  construction  equipment, 
fences  and  parts  of  monuments,  proclaiming 
revolution,  demanding  peace,  denouncing  the 
president. 

It  seems  now  that  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  45,000  left  for  home.  But  those  that 
did  stay? 

From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4: 

Demonstrators  overturned  a  tractor-trailer 
rig  at  8:30  a.m.  .  .  .  formed  human  chains 
across  the  streets  .  .  .  others  dragged  sign 
posts,  furniture,  trash  cans  and  concrete 
slabs  Into  the  streets.  NaUs  were  strewn  on 
several  streets  and  air  was  released  from 
many  auto  tires.  Several  occupied  cars  were 
overturned  throughout  the  city.  At  least  one 
was  burned.  Another  tactic  used  by  the 
demonstrators  was  to  drag  or  lift  parked 
Ught-welght  cars  into  the  middle  of  inter- 
sections. Demonstrators  also  stopped  a  num- 
ber of  motorists  and  disabled  their  cars  by 
ripping  the  distributor  caps  from  their 
engines. 

The  reaction  of  one  writer,  living  in 
Georgetown;  the  same  day,  in  the  Post: 

I  have  been  variously  frightened,  angered, 
saddened,  shocked,  amused  (the  "gay"  con- 
tingent up  the  street  would  embrace  one  an- 
other after  lifting  each  car  Into  the  roadway) 
reassured  and  unstrung. 

The  police?  Overworked  to  the  point 
one  could  not  believe;  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  reported  on  May  7  that — 

Police  have  been  taxed  by  the  duration 
and  persistence  of  the  past  week's  demon- 
strations (preceded  by  two  additional  weeks 
of  protests)  perhaps  more  than  by  any  pre- 
vious anti-war  events.  One  member  of  the 
District's  civil-disturbance  unit,  leaning  ex- 
hausted against  a  tree  near  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  6  p.m.  Tuesday  May  4, 
related  that  he  had  put  in  24  hours  duty 
Stinday,  May  2;  17  on  Monday,  May  3;  and 


bad  been  up  at  2:30  ajn.  May  4  to  go  on 
duty  at  4  ajn. 

Then  the  arrests  began,  by  the  thou- 
sands. Former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Groldberg  once  said;  that 

While  the  Constitution  protects  agalnat  the 
invasion  of  Individual  rights,  it  is  not  a 
suicide  pact. 

Some  of  the  demonstrators  seemed  to 
take  a  perverse  thrill  in  the  mass  arrests; 
from  the  Washington  Star  May  9: 

The  activists,  far  from  bemoaning  the 
terrible  toll  of  their  troops,  were  ecstatic. 
"Just  Imagine,"  breathed  a  19-year-old  boy 
with  matted  hair  .  .  .  "seven  thousand  pris- 
oners. Isn't  that  fantastic?" 

What  was  their  motivation?  We  know, 
at  least  in  part;  some  of  them  admitted 
to  a  UJ5.  Senator  that  they  had  discussed 
their  plans  with  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Binh, 
Vietcong  representative  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  and  she  was  familiar  with 
them. 

Individual  citizens  fought  back.  Prom 
the  Washington  Post,  May  4 : 

At  least  two  places  .  .  .  men  got  out  at 
their  vehicles  and  started  moving  toward  the 
demonstrators  waving  links  of  heavy  chain. 
In  both  cases  they  were  turned  away  by 
police.  In  Georgetown,  one  man  saw  a  group 
of  demonstrators  rocking  his  car  parked  at 
a  corner.  He  rushed  up,  yeUlng  for  them  to 
leave  his  car  alone.  They  didn't  stop.  He 
called  out  one  more  time.  Then  he  threw  a 
right  cross  to  the  chin  of  one  of  the  pro- 
testers. The  protester  fell  to  the  street.  The 
others  fled. 

The  climax  came  on  Wednesday,  May 
5,  with  a  march  on  Capitol  HiU.  The  ob- 
jective? The  Washington  Star,  May  5: 

Dissidents  say  their  aim  to  Is  to  "hold 
Congress  hostage"  until  both  the  House  and 
Senate  ratify  a  peace  treaty  with  the  North 
Vietnamese,  establish  a  $6500  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  for  a  family  of  four,  and  free 
"all  political  prisoners." 

The  end  result?  A  shrieking  rabble. 
swept  into  buses  and  carted  off  under 
arrest,  with  little  more  to  show  for  it 
than  one  young  man  stripping  stark 
naked  on  the  House  steps.  A  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  qualifying  as  a  liberal 
in  every  respect,  was  to  say  angrily  one 
day  later  to  a  luncheon  meeting  that — 

Today  the  liberal  coalition  in  the  Senate 
Is  a  prisoner  of  the  foolish  and  useless  acts 
of  the  Mayday  group. 

How  true.  So  are  they  all,  the  10 
Senators  and  29  Members  of  the  House 
who  first  gave  endorsement  to  the  whole 
thing. 

Curiously  enough,  I  must  mention  it 
here,  in  all  the  cries  about  repression 
and  the  urging  to  free  political  prison- 
ers, I  would  have  thought  that  one  ban- 
ner would  have  been  raised,  one  speerh 
given,  one  slogan  chanted,  for  eight 
young  Vietnamese,  now  serving  prison 
terms  ranging  from  4  months  to  15  years. 
According  to  Hanoi — for  they  were 
North  Vietnamese — 

They  slandered  our  society,  saying  that 
there  was  no  freedom  and  that  in  our  so- 
ciety there  was  no  room  for  artists  to  flour- 
ish. They  seduced  our  youths  with  strange, 
fantastic,  remote  and  abstract  dreams  of 
completely  reactionary  content.  And  Anally 
they  Induced  youths  dreaming  of  an  Ameri- 
can or  a  Saigon  life-style  to  oppose  our  re- 
gime and  to  avoid  the  labor  task  and  mili- 
tary obligation. 
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What  had  they  done  to  deserve  thM? 
Formed  themselves  into  a  band  to 
Western-style  rock  music;  hunted 
smuggled  records,  vrrote  down  words 
music  of  pre-war  songs  heard  over  U 
and  Saigon  radio  stations,  and  taught 
them  to  each  other. 

This  story  had  to  be  told  in  its 
words,  from  those  on  the  scene,  who 
ported  it.  and  from  those  who  took 
»    Do  they  deserve  your  sympathy, 
'  what  has  been  recounted  here?  Do 
want  it?  Let  them  answer;  a  Washini 
ton  Post  reporter  spent  10  hours  at 
Washington  Coliseum  on  Tuesday,  ] 
4,  where  demonstrators  had  been  held 
from  his  accoimt,  in  the  May  8  Post 

Not  all  of  the  prisoners  are  convinced 
conditions  are  terrible.  I  am  approached 
a  couple  who  met  during  detention.   . 
The   girl,   a  freshman  at  a  college   In 
York  State:  "Everyone's  giving  you  the 
about  how  we're  poor.  Innocent  bystande-s 
poor  UtUe  white  people.  What  we're  saylr  g 
man.    Is    that    we    weren't    Just    wanderl|ig 
around  Washington — we  came  here 
there's  a  war  going  on.  Now  we're  getting 
this  sympathy  from  liberal  senators." 

The    youth,   a   high    school    dropout 
Vista   volunteer   In  Wisconsin:    "Too   mahy 
times  It  comes  out  that  we're  Just  Innocqnt 
kids  and  don't  know  what  we're  doing 
was  a  conspiracy,  with  the  purpose  of  stcjp- 
plng  the  war.  If  these  people  didn't  I 
what  it  was  going  to  be,  then  why  were 
here  in  Washington?" 

They  do  plan  to  return.  Rennie  Datis 
said: 

This  demonstration  was  only   the  beg 
nlng.  We  are  earning  back  to  do  this  aga  I 
II  Richard  Nixon  thought  this  week  was 
wait  until  next  time. 
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Next  time?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
time  we  do  not  need  the  spectacle 
lawyers    from    the    federally    financed 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  in 
ington  offering  free  legal  counsel, 
gets  $1,125,844  this  year;  as  one  colui|in 
asked: 

Should  a  program  Intended  to  help  pbor 
people  be  turned  into  a  legal  relief  progi  im 
for  political  dissenters,  mainly  middle  diss, 
accused  of  breaking  the  law? 

Another  observation,  worth  noting.  Dn 
May  11.  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Cominis 
sion  took  the  administration  to  task, 
ing  we  will  degenerate  into  a  "diviied 
nation  with  all  kinds  of  civil  disorder 
unless  there  is  a  new  commitment  to 
rights  from  everyone,  including  President 
Nixon. 

Whatever  else  this  Commission 
doing,  it  was  not  reading  the  papers 
paying  attention  to  what  was  going 
in  Washington.  On  the  same  day,  in 
Baltimore  Sun,  Ernest  B.  Furgurson 
to  write  in  his  column  that: 

Here  in  the  blackest  big  city  in  our  c(*in- 
try.  the  blacks  observed  a  nearly  total 
cott   of   the   marching  and   disrupting 
most  of  the  black  men  present  were  not 
arrested  but  instead  were  in  police  uniforms 
doing   the   busting.   .   .   .   Black  people 
voting  and  winning  elections,  disdaining 
•'politics  of  protest"  for  the  politics  of  reajlity 


The  American  taxpayer — who  will 
for  this  demonstration,  as  he  has 
for  the  last  ones,  and  will  pay  for  tl^ose 
in  the  future— should,  I  felt,  have 
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closer  look  at  the  type  of  people  he  is  sub- 
sidizing. For,  hiding  in  back  of  the  com- 
passionate-sounding "peace"  commit- 
tees and  organizations,  in  ignoble  con- 
ti-ast  to  their  high-sounding  slogans,  is 
nothing  less  than  mob  philosophy  and 
mob  action.  And  this  mob,  once  its  pre- 
tensions are  stripped  away,  is  rapidly 
and  readily  shown  to  be  composed  to  a 
great  degree  of  persons  who  take  their 
democracy  from  the  Gestapo,  their  love 
and  kindness  from  Joseph  Stalin,  their 
politics  from  Mao  Tse-tung,  their  lit- 
erature and  speech  from  outhouse  walls, 
their  idea  of  cleanliness  from  the  gutter, 
their  morals  from  alley  cats,  and  their 
money  from  daddy. 

And  these  people  are  put  forward  to 
the  American  taxpayer  as  fine  examples 
of  concerned  youth.  They  are  catered  to, 
bowed  to,  flattered,  scraped  before,  ideal- 
ized, huckstered  as  saviors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  touted  as  heralds  of 
the  new  generation  of  peace,  sweetness, 
light  and  Idealism. 

In  reality,  they  are  riding  high  on  a 
cycle  of  self-induced  and  self-imposed 
hatred.  This  spectacle,  relatively  new 
to  our  country,  is  not  at  all  unknown  in 
the  past.  Over  a  century  ago,  in  his  novel 
"The  Possessed."  Russia's  great  novelist 
Dostoyevsky  has  one  of  his  characters 
say  the  following,  in  describing  the  phi- 
losophy of  young  anarchists: 

We  don't  want  education.  We  have  had 
enough  science  .  .  .  The  thing  we  want  Is 
obedience  ,  .  .  Tbe  desire  for  education  Is 
an  aristocratic  desire.  The  moment  a  man 
falls  In  love  or  has  the  desire  for  private 
property,  we  will  destroy  that  desire;  we'll 
resort  to  unheard  of  depravity;  we  shall 
smother  every  genius  in  Infancy. 
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"Unheard-of  depravity"  is  indeed  a 
fitting  description  for  this  chamber  of 
horrors  in  which  these  people  choose  to 
swinishly  wallow.  What  kind  of  "power," 
we  might  ask,  should  go  to  what  kind 
of    "people,"    when    such    "power"    is 
trumpeted  by  such  "people"  who  freely 
choose  to  spend  their  existence  in  a  tan- 
gled swamp  of  alcohol,  dope,  theft,  filth, 
vandalism,     squalor,     nudity— singular 
and  mass — casual  couplings,  rape  and 
general    all-around    rejection    of    and 
contempt  for  every  social  value  known 
to  humankind?   This  cannot  remotely 
be  glossed  over,  nor  explained  away,  nor 
excused,  with  the  thin  veneer  of  "peace." 
I  can  only  marvel  at  the  ridiculous  pos- 
turing and  contortions  of  those  who  give 
tacit  support  and  endorsement  to  such 
persons.  This  demands  moral  prostitu- 
tion to  a  degree  seldom  seen,  and  im- 
possible to  understand.  If  there  was  ever 
any  reason  for  anyone  to  question  the 
judgment  Inherent  in  the  American  po- 
litical process,  it  is  here,  when  persons 
actively   part  of   this   process   demean 
their  office  and  their  status  by  their  con- 
tinuous simpering  over  these  fine  exam- 
ples of  humanity. 

Now,  there  were  some  highly  redeem- 
ing features  of  this  3  weeks  of  which 
I  have  written.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
hideous  irresponsibility  shown  by  those 
who  profess  a  "concern  for  peace,"  there 
was  the  simple  yet  all-important  matter 
of  the  ordinary  people  of  Washington, 


D.C.,  who  showed  a  concern  for  getting 
their  jobs  done,  and  proceeded  to  do  just 
that,  without  being  intimidated. 

This  consisted  of  many  things.  Pa- 
tiently sitting  sometimes  for  hours  in 
lines  of  stalled  traffic,  on  the  way  to 
work,  while  police  cleared  protesters  from 
freeways  and  intersections  and  bridges, 
at  times  getting  a  good  whiff  of  tear  gas 
that  floated  their  way;  having  to  stum- 
ble over  sit-ins  at  the  entrances  to  their 
office  buildings — or  be  literally  dragged 
by  guards  over  the  heads  of  demon.stra- 
tors  blocking  doorways;  incidentally,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  later  reported 
that  absenteeism  and  tardiness  were  ac- 
tually at  an  all-time  low  for  those  days. 
In  brief,  then,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  did  not  stop,  and  this  is  an 
indication  it  will  not  be  stopped. 

For  these  working  people  who  keep  it 
functioning  know  that  the  process  of 
Government  is  many  things.  There  can- 
not ever  be  a  selective  halt,  imposed  on 
any  one  branch,  or  agency.  The  simple- 
minded  naivete  of  the  demonstrators  op- 
erated on  the  sole  premise  that  all  Gov- 
ernment does  is  make  war.  Government's 
overall  duty  and  responsibility  is  to 
function  to  try  its  best  to  guarantee  all 
of  us.  at  all  times,  the  right  to  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  If 
there  is  a  slogan  "^ver  in  the  minds  of 
Government  workers — or  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  worker — I  believe  that  would  be 
it.  And  in  so  holding  to  this  aim,  your 
average  worker,  who  has  his  or  her  job, 
and  gets  to  it,  and  does  it,  is  showing  and 
living  up  to  civic  and  social  responsibil- 
ity to  the  highest  degree. 

The  law  enforcement  agencies  operat- 
ed to  a  high  degree  of  courage,  resolute- 
ness, determination,  and  practically  tire- 
less efficiency.  From  what  went  on,  it 
would  seem  that  breaking  up  mobs  that 
threaten  to  disrupt  a  city  has  now  been 
honed  and  whetted  down  to  a  fine  and 
precise  science.  But  the  best  of  plans  and 
theories  cannot  function  without  the 
support  of  the  men  who  must  carry  them 
out,  be  it  moving  shoulder-to-shoulder 
across  West  Potomac  Park  to  clear  out 
the  last  of  the  stragglers,  or  operating 
alone,  having  gone  without  rest  for  pos- 
sibly 24  hours,  to  clear  an  intersection. 
No  shots  were  fired;  no  one  was  killed. 
And  for  the  complaints  that  some  pre- 
sumably innocent  bystanders  were  swept 
up  with  the  rest,  I  give  you  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick's  remark: 

In  high  seas,  it  is  hard  to  guarantee  aU 
passengers  dry  socks. 


Quite  true;  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
bring  the  ship  to  port  safely.  And  this  is 
just  what  was  done. 

These  things  I  have  just  mentioned 
still  stand  between  the  existence  of  our 
RepubUc  and  the  theme  of  the  directors 
of  this  past  demonstration,  as  well  as  all 
other  anti -American  elements  operating 
with  it.  The  theme,  of  course,  is  naked 
hatred— of  family,  schools,  home,  and 
everything  which  generations  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  taught  our  country 
stands  for.  The  deluding  cry  of  "power  to 
the  people"  is  a  naked,  Uving  lie.  It  has 
been  sounded  over  the  ages  and  by  every 
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tyrant  in  this  century.  It  is  triunpeted 
as  the  prelude  to  peace  and  justice  for 
all  when  in  reaUty  it  is  the  forerunner 
of  destruction  of  democracy,  and  instal- 
lation of  dictatorship  of  the  elite — a  self- 
appointed,  nonworking  elite,  which 
would  retain  its  power,  once  gained,  by 
Imposition  of  slavery  sustained  by  brutal 
armed  force. 

To  be  siu-e,  we  do  have  within  our  Re- 
public those  who  would  put  their  hands 
around  the  national  throat,  and  throttle 
the  Republic  until  its  breath  of  life  is 
gone.  They  were  not  only  in  the  mobs 
that  swept  through  Washington.  They 
are  also  found  among  petty,  self -seeking 
men,  in  both  private  and  public  life.  They 
never  stop  to  think,  in  the  midst  of  their 
frantic  shrieks  to  the  mob,  that  it  is  they 
who  have  missed  the  mainsteram  of  our 
country,  and  failed  to  notice  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  its  people. 

It  is  they  who  are  outside  the  current 
of  American  life.  I  leave  the  decision  to 
welcome  them  back  to  the  Individual 
conscience  of  each  citizen. 


LEGISLATION   DEALING    WITH   NA- 
TIONWIDE TRANSPORTATION 

STRIKES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat- 
ened nationwide  strike  by  the  railroad 
signalmen's  union  for  Monday  morning 
next  imperils  once  again  the  country's 
vital  transportation  artery.  Once  more 
the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
will  focus  upon  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  as  we  face  the  possibility 
of  enacting  hurried  preventative  meas- 
ures, which  at  best  can  be  termed  tem- 
porary remedies. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  Congress  has  not 
enacted  legislation  to  deal  effectively 
with  crippling  transportation  strikes. 
And  it  is  ironic  that  once  more  we  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  forced — out  of  sheer 
necessity — into  some  type  of  action  to 
keep  the  railroads  operating,  thereby  as- 
suring the  orderly  movement  of  essential 
goods  so  necessary  to  the  economic  fiber 
and  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  in  the  91st  Congress  recall 
the  hectic  days  of  last  December  when 
this  great  body  was,  in  actuality,  forced 
to  take  last-minute  action  to  avert  a 
crippling  nationwide  rail  strike. 

Yet,  here  we  are  again — barely  5 
months  later.  A  serious  rail  strike  looms 
on  the  horizon  and  stares  us  squarely  in 
the  face.  And,  the  imfortunate  thing  is 
that  we  are  no  better  prepared,  legisla- 
tively, to  cope  with  this  shutdown  of  the 
railroads — and  the  serious  economic  con- 
sequences that  this  portends — than  we 
were  last  year,  or  the  year  before  that. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
1963,  the  Congress  has  been  forced  to 
act  seven  times  to  prevent  strikes  in  the 
railroad  industry.  These  llth-hour  leg- 
islative actions  have  been  necessary  to 
remove  the  threat  of  a  cripphng  nation- 
wide rail  shut  down.  Unfortunately,  each 
of  these  congressional  actions  was  neces- 


sary because  no  effective  permanent 
mechanism  existed  to  settle  national 
emergency  disputes.  Two  laws — Taft- 
Hartley  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act — 
currently  provide  the  President  with  au- 
thority to  forestall  labor  disputes  before 
they  threaten  the  national  economy. 
Neither  provides  a  mechanism  that  will 
guarantee  a  settlement;  whenever  the 
limited  mechanisms  of  these  laws  are 
exhausted,  a  strike  is  permitted  or  Con- 
gress must  act.  Clearly,  we  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  assure  an  equitable  settle- 
ment without,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  railroad  industry,  requiring  Congress 
to  intervene  for  the  public  welfare  in  m- 
dividual  disputes. 

The  distinguished  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  now 
has  before  it  several  proposals  that  would 
amend  current  law  in  ways  that  would 
deal  more  effectively  with  national  labor 
disputes.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
presented  a  very  thoughtful  and  com- 
plete proposal  for  the  entire  transporta- 
tion industry.  The  administration  bill  ef- 
fectively repeals  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
insofar  as  major  disputes  are  concerned 
and  places  rail  and  air  carriers  with  the 
other  transportation  industries  under 
Taft-Hartley.  It  then  amends  the  Taft- 
Hartley  emergency  strike  provisions  to 
provide  the  President  with  three  courses 
of  action.  After  an  80-day  injunction,  the 
President  could  Either  invoke  an  addi- 
tional 30-day  cocling-ofi  period  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  create  a  three-man 
panel  to  administer  a  period  of  partial 
operation,  or  direct  the  involved  parties 
to  submit  final  offers  for  selection  by  a 
neutral  panel.  Once  the  President  chooses 
one  of  his  three  alternatives,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  alter  it  in  any  way,  nor 
would  he  be  able  to  combine  two  or  more 
of  the  individual  options. 

The  proposal  that  has  the  strongest 
support  of  organized  labor  would  amend 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  permit  selective 
strikes  and  prohibit  lockouts  as  a  man- 
agement response  to  these  selective 
strikes.  Many  supporters  of  this  approach 
feel  that  selective  strikes  in  the  railroad 
industry  would  restore  the  economic 
pressure  that  is  necessary  for  rapid  and 
favorable  settlements  of  disputes.  This 
proposal  must  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  recent  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  permitting  selective 
strikes  under  RLA.  Any  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  should  take  this  decision 
into  consideration. 

Another  bill  is  one  introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  which 
would  amend  the  RLA  to  permit  three 
Presidential  actions.  The  first  would  cre- 
ate a  special  board  to  select  a  "final  and 
binding"  settlement  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  The  second  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  take  possession  of  and  operate  the  rail- 
roads imtil  a  settlement  was  reached  or 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent could  send  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  legislation.  As  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  the  President  must 
choose  one  and  only  one  of  these  three 
options. 


It  is  obvious  that  this  Congress,  with 
such  varied  proposals  to  settle  emergen- 
cy rail  disputes  now  before  it,  must  find 
an  equitable  and  effective  compromise 
position.  We  must  preserve  the  right  of 
labor  to  strike  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
complish the  main  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  legislation — to 
guard  the  public  interest.  After  several 
months  of  careful  study,  I  am  now  pro- 
posing legislation  that  will  effect  the 
compromise  so  urgently  needed  by  pro- 
viding the  President  with  the  proper 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  emergency 
rail  disputes.  The  bill  that  I  am  about  to 
introduce  will  have  three  major  purposes. 
It  will  encourage  the  maximum  degree  of 
reliance  on  the  principles  of  collective 
bargaining  for  the  settlement  of  labor- 
management  disputes.  It  also  will  protect 
the  public  interest  by  providing  equitable 
procedures  for  settling  those  labor-man- 
agement disputes  which  threaten  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  And  finally,  it 
will  provide  mechanisms  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  llth-hoiu-  legislation 
by  the  Congress. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  be  retained  as  the  statutory  source 
for  resolving  major  rail  and  air  disputes. 
The  entire  body  of  administrative  prac- 
tices, mediation  services,  procedural  prec- 
edents and  judicial  rulings  which  has 
been  built  up  over  45  years  is  too  valuable 
to  discard  lightly.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
RLA  and  Taft-Hartley  can  be  amended 
separately  to  provide  the  most  effective 
measures  for  their  respective  industries. 
If  and  when  national  disputes  in  other 
segments  of  the  transportation  industry 
require  congressional  attention,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  can  be  easily  amended  along 
the  lines  of  this  present  bill. 

One  of  the  major  disadvantages  of 
current  law  as  well  as  all  other  proposals 
is  their  inflexibility.  Under  both  the  ad- 
ministration's amendments  and  the 
Pickle  bill,  the  President  would  have  his 
choice  of  three  options,  but  he  could  not 
alter  or  combine  them  in  any  way.  My 
proposal,  however,  by  providing  the 
President  not  only  with  a  choice  but  with 
the  ability  as  well  to  combine  sequentially 
any  of  three  courses  of  action,  would  pro- 
vide needed  administrative  flexibility. 
Since  each  dispute  is  unique,  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  free  to  combine  the 
mechanisms  in  any  sequence  best  suited 
for  the  particular  situation.  By  thus  ef- 
fectively increasing  the  options,  my  pro- 
posal establishes  a  new  and  desirable  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  of  governmental  ac- 
tion; the  need  for  this  uncertainty  is 
widely  accepted  as  necessary  to  restore 
the  desire  of  the  disputing  parties  to  set- 
tle their  differences  through  real  col- 
lective bargaining  efforts. 

One  course  of  action  open  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  my  proposal  would  be  to  per- 
mit selective  strikes.  Unless  the  President 
finds  that  the  national  health  and  safety 
would  be  imperiled,  the  unions  would  be 
free  to  strike  selected  carriers,  subject  to 
certain  limitations.  To  avoid  imposing 
severe  economic  hardships  on  a  region  or 
regions  of  the  country,  the  number  of 
carriers  or  groups  of  such  carriers  that 
may  be  currently  struck  is  limited  in 
my  bill  to  two  in  each  region.  In  addition. 
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the  total  revenue-ton  miles  carried  by  the 
srtuck  carriers  in  each  region  cannot  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  regional  tetal.  If, 
however,  only  one  carrier  is  struc«  in  any 
one  region,  the  revenue  ton-mile; limita- 
tion is  not  applicable  in  that  region.  A 
further  limitation  is  placed  on  thfc  selec- 
tive strikes  in  that,  if  such  a  strike  is 
judged  to  jeopardize  the  nationaj  health 
or  safety  because  of  the  curtailment  of 
essential  goods  and  services,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  empowered  to 
order  the  unions  to  perform  those  vital 
services. 

If  the  selective  strike  yields  a^  settle- 
ment, all  other  carriers  are  to  beloffered 
the  opportunity  of  signing  an  identical 
contract.  Should  any  carrier  reject  the 
settlement,  the  employees  afrecte<  1  by  the 
dispute  may  selectively  strike  that  car- 
rier, subject,  of  coiu-se,  to  the  above  men- 
tioned limitations.  In  this  manner,  my 
proposal  eliminates  the  prac  ice  of 
"whipsawing"  and  assures  an  eiluitable 
settlement  for  all  concerned  parties. 

A  second  alternative  for  the  President 
to  follow  would  be  the  invoking  of  final 
offer  selection.  Each  concerned  party 
would  be  required  to  submit  on^  sealed 
final  offer  and  one  sealed  alternative  to 
an  impartial  panel,  which  would  nave  30 
days  to  select  the  most  reasonable  offer. 
The  panel  would  not  be  able  to  alter  the 
final  offers  in  any  way,  and  the  one  se- 
lected would  be  final  and  binding  on  all 
parties.  The  objective  here  Is  toT  induce 
the  parties  to  present  their  best  offers, 
and  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  maximize 
their  differences  which  compulsol'y  arbi- 
tration so  often  encourages.  Finpl  offer 
selection,  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, holds  the  promise  of  providin  g  a  new 
and  highly  effective  Impetus  to  real  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  also  provides  the 
most  equitable  way  yet  proposed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  welfare  while  resolving 
important  national  disputes. 

The  third  course  of  action  wou  d  allow 
the  President  to  call  for  an  adlltlonal 
30-day  cooling-off  period.  During  this 
time,  the  parties  would  continie  their 
collective  bargaining  efforts  with  media- 
tion. This  alternative  provides  th;  Presi- 
dent with  time  and  flexibility,  should 
last-minute  collective  bargaining  negoti- 
ations need  a  few  more  hours  or  days 
before  producing  acceptable  agrejements. 

My  proposal  provides  the  Pi-esident 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  bes  t  of  the 
current  and  proposed  mechan  sms  to 
handle  emergency  rail  and  air  d  sputes; 
selective  strikes,  final  offer  select:  on,  and 
a  30-day  cooling-off  period.  If  th?  Presi- 
dent did  not  feel  the  mechanisn  he  se- 
lected was  accomplishing  the  desired 
results  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
he  would  be  free  to  use  another  of  the 
mechanisms.  For  example,  the  P-esident 
might  find  that  he  could  permit  s  elective 
strikes,  but  could  then  reverse  ttiat  ac- 
tion if  it  became  apparent  that  th »  public 
interest  was  being  substantially  1  larmed. 
Alternatively,  he  might  decide  th  it  a  30- 
day  cooling-off  period  would  bring  the 
parties  together.  If  that  failed,  hs  would 
then  have  the  option  of  requiriiig  final 
offer  selection. 

In  any  case,  because   the  P-esident 


would  always  have  the  option  if  neces- 
sary of  invoking  final  offer  selection  re- 
gardless of  what  his  previous  actions  had 
been.  Congress  would  never  face  the  need 
for  emergency  legislation.  The  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill  offers  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  this  Congress  a  compromise.  I 
believe  that  through  this  compromise 
will  come  a  solution  to  Uth-hour  emer- 
gency rail  strike  legislation.  By  combin- 
ing those  mechanisms  that  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  effective  and  most  equitable 
for  settling  emergency  rail  disputes,  my 
proposal  will  serve  the  best  interests  not 
only  of  this  Congress  but  also  the  entire 
Nation. 
The  proposed  bill  follows : 

H.R.  8385 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
provide  more  effective  means  for  protecting 
the  public  Interest  In  national  emergency 
disputes  Involving  the  railroad  and  airline 
transportation  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
160)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EMERGENCY    PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  10.  If  a  dispute  between  a  carrier 
and  Its  employees  be  not  adjusted  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  and  should, 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Mediation  Board. 
threaten  substantially  to  interrupt  interstate 
commerce  to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  any 
section  of  the  country  of  essential  transpor- 
tation service,  the  Mediation  Board  shall 
notify  the  President,  who  may  thereupon.  In 
his  discretion.  Invoke  the  procedures  pro- 
vided Ln  title  rn  of  this  Act  by  notification 
to  the  parties  concerned  and  to  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  Upon  such  notification  by 
the  President,  and  for  sixty  days  thereafter, 
no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shaU  be 
made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  In  the 
conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute  arose.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  III 

"Sec.  301.  ITpon  notification  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  invocation  of  the  procedures  of 
this  title  as  provided  In  section  10  of  this 
Act.  the  National  Mediation  Board  shall, 
within  30  days,  recommend  to  the  President 
specific  actions  under  this  title  which  it 
deems  most  appropriate  to  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest.  Such  recommendations  shall 
not  be  made  public,  nor  shall  they  be  dis- 
closed m  whole  or  in  part  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned In  the  dispute.  During  subsequent 
proceedings  under  this  title,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  shall,  at  any  time  it  deems 
desirable  or  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
submit  additional  procedural  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  for  his  consideration. 
Such  additional  recommendations  shall  not 
be  made  public  nor  disclosed  in  any  way  to 
the  parties  concerned  In  the  dispute.  No  rec- 
ommendations made  under  this  section  shall 
be  binding  on  the  President. 

"Sec.  302.  During  the  sixty-day  period  pro- 
vided in  section  10  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may,  In  his  discretion,  create  a 
board  to  Investigate  and  report  respecting 
such  dispute.  The  report  of  the  board  shall 
Include  substantive  recommendations  for 
agreements  between  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. The  President  shall  transmit  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  parties,  and  may  make 
such  recommendations  public  if  he  so  desires. 
Such    board    shall    be    composed    of    such 


number  of  persons  as  the  President  may 
deem  desirable.  No  member  of  the  bowtt 
shall  be  pecuniarily  or  otherwise  Interesttd 
In  any  organization  of  employees  or  an; 
carrier.  The  compensation  of  the  memben 
of  any  such  board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Prw- 
Ident.  Such  board  shall  be  created  separately 
In  each  instance  and  it  shall  Investigate 
promprtly  the  facts  as  to  the  dispute  and 
make  a  rejwrt  thereon  to  the  President 
within  the  sixty-day  period  referred  to  in 
section  70  oif  title  I  of  this  Act.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  at 
may  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  sucb 
board.  Including  the  compensation  and  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  expense* 
actually  Incurred  for  subsistence,  of  the 
members  of  the  board.  All  expenditures  of 
the  board  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the 
presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  chairman. 

"Sec.  303.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-day 
period  referred  to  In  section  10  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  no  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  If  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  the  dispute  threatens  sub- 
stantially to  Interrupt  interstate  commerce 
to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of 
the  country  of  essential  transportation  serf- 
Ice,  he  shall  proceed  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  305,  306  or  307  of  this  title.  Until 
final  agreement  to  the  dispute  Is  reached,  the 
President  shall  continue  to  proceed  under 
these  sections  in  such  sequence  as  he  may 
de«m  appropriate,  except  that  he  shall  pro- 
ceed initially  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 306  unless  he  finds  that  the  national 
health  and  safety  would  thereby  be  Immedi- 
ately imperiled. 

"Sec.  304.  The  provisions  of  sections  305, 
306  and  307  of  this  title  shall  apply  imme- 
diately upon  the  President's  announcement 
In  each  Instance.  However,  if  the  provisions 
of  either  section  305  or  307  are  selected  by 
the  President  while  any  selective  strikes  are 
In  progress  under  section  306,  those  strikes 
shall  be  terminated  within  two  days  after 
such  selection,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
305  or  307  will  apply  immediately  following 
such  two  day  period. 

"ADDrnONAL  COOLING-OFF   PERIOD 

"Sec.  305.  If  the  President  elects  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  direct  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
to  refrain  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
days  from  making  any  changes,  except  by 
agreement.  In  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  which  were  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  President's  notification  Invoking  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  this  Act.  During  such 
period  the  parties  shall  continue  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board  shall  continue  to  mediate  the  dispute. 

"selective  strikes 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  If  the  President  elects  to 
proceed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  employees  affected  by  the  dispute  may, 
after  notice  of  not  less  than  10  days  to  the 
carriers  concerned,  selectively  strike,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  obligations  ol 
partial  operation  Imposed  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  of  the  carriers  or  carrier 
systems  to  whom  such  proposal  was  directed 
without  concurrently  striking  other  carriers 
to  whom  such  proposal  was  also  directed  and 
who  may  have  been  Jointly  or  concurrently 
Involved  with  the  struck  carrier  or  carriers 
In  the  previous  handling  of  the  dispute  un- 
der this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
a  strike  shall  be  a  'selective'  strike  If  not 
more  than  two  such  carriers  or  groups  of 
such  carriers  operating  in  a  system  in  any 
one  of  the  eastern,  the  western,  or  the  south- 
east«rn  regions  are  concurrently  struck  and 
the  aggregate  revenue  ton  miles  transported 
by  all  such  carriers  in  any  one  region  who 
are  concurrently  struck  did  not  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  exceed  20  per  centum 
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of  the  total  revenue  ton  miles  transported 
by  all  carriers  in  such  region  In  such  year. 
If  only  one  carrier  is  struck  in  any  one  re- 
gion the  revenue  ton  mile  limitation  shall 
not  apply  In  that  region.  The  eastern,  the 
western,  and  the  southeastern  regions  as  used 
in  this  subsection  mean,  respectively,  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  the  Southeastern  Carriers'  Conference 
Committees  and  any  other  carriers  operating 
in  the  territories  in  which  such  carriers  re- 
spectively operate. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  selective  strike  or  a  strike 
of  any  combination  of  carriers  occurs,  such 
carrier  or  carriers  and  representative  or  r^- 
resentatlves  of  the  employees  on  strike  shall 
provide  service  and  transportation  for  such 
persons  and  commodities  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Such 
service  and  transportation  shall  be  provided 
pursuant  to  the  rates  of  pay.  rules  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  existing  agreements.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  after  consul- 
utlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secreury  of  Labor,  shall  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  services  and  transportation  of 
any  struck  carrier  or  carriers  are  essential 
to  the  national  health  or  safety.  Including 
but  not  necessarily  limited  to.  transporta- 
tion of  all  defense  materials,  coal  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  and  the  continued  op- 
eration of  passenger  trains,  including  com- 
muter service.  Such  determination  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  facts  known  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  shall  be  made 
m  writing,  shall  be  based  on  the  findings  of 
facts  stated  in  the  determination,  and  shall 
be  conclusive  unless  shown  to  be  aurbitrary 
or  capricious. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  has  pro- 
ceeded under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier  to  lock 
out  any  craft  or  class  of  Its  employees,  or 
any  segment  of  any  such  class  or  craft,  or  in 
any  manner  to  diminish  its  transportation 
service  in  consequence  of  any  dispute  sub- 
ject to  this  section  unless  such  carrier  is 
caused  to  diminish  such  service  by  a  strike 
of  all  or  some  portion  of  its  employees,  and 
then  only  as  permitted  by  applicable  agree- 
ments and  In  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
other  provisions  of  such  agreements. 

"(d)  In  any  dispute  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  any  agreements  affect- 
ing rates  of  pay.  rules,  or  working  conditions 
between  the  employees  or  their  representa- 
tives and  any  carriers  which  have  been  struck 
under  this  section  shall  be  immediately  of- 
fered Jointly,  without  change,  to  all  carriers 
who  have  been  Jointly  or  concurrently  in- 
volved In  the  previous  handling  of  the  dis- 
pute under  this  Act.  If  all  such  carriers  do 
not,  within  ten  days  after  any  such  offer, 
Jointly  accept  such  agreements  without 
change,  the  agreements  shall  be  then  offered. 
Individually,  to  each  such  carrier.  If  any 
such  carrier  does  not,  within  ten  days  after 
having  received  such  individual  offer,  indi- 
vidually accept  such  agreements  without 
change,  the  employees  affected  by  the  dis- 
pute may  selectively  strike  such  carrier,  sub- 
ject to  the  liniltatlons  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  separate  disputes 
within  a  single  industry  are  simultaneously 
subject  to  this  section,  the  limitations  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  apply  Jointly  to  all  selec- 
tive strikes  within  that  Industry. 

"FINAL    OFFER    SELECTION 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  If  the  President  elects  to 
proceed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  direct  each  party  to  submit  a  sealed 
final  offer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within 
five  days.  Each  party  may  at  the  same  time 
submit  one  alternative  sealed  final  offer.  If 
any  party  refuses  to  submit  a  final  offer,  the 


last  offer  made  by  such  party  during  pre- 
vious bargaining  shall  be  deemed  that  party's 
final  offer,  and  shall  be  prepared,  sealed  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  Any  offer  submitted  by  a 
party  pursuant  to  this  section  must  resolve 
all  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  dispute. 

"(b)  The  parties  may,  within  ten  days 
after  the  President  has  proceeded  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  select  a  three- 
member  panel  to  act  as  the  final  offer  selec- 
tor. If  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the 
composition  of  the  panel,  the  President  shall 
select  the  panel. 

"(c)  The  provisiona  of  section  302  of  title 
III  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  panel. 

"(d)  The  panel  shall  Immediately  upon 
its  selection,  conduct  an  Informal  hearing  In 
which  It  may  direct  either  party  or  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  any  relevant  information 
regarding  the  dispute  or  the  factors  referred 
to  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Thirty  days  after  the  selection  of  the 
panel,  if  no  complete  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  parties,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  panel  the  sealed  final  offers, 
and  the  panel  shall  select  within  five  days, 
the  most  reasonable,  in  its  Judgment,  of 
those  final  offers.  The  party  which  sub- 
mitted the  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel 
shall  not  be  identified  by  the  panel,  and  the 
remaining  final  offers  shall  not  be  disclosed 
in  any  way,  and  shall  be  returned  to  the 
parties.  The  panel  may  take  Into  acocunt  the 
following  factors: 

"(1)  past  collective  bargaining  contracts 
between  the  parties  including  the  bargaining 
that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

"(2)  comparison  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  the  employees  In- 
volved, with  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  other  employees  doing  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  factors 
peculiar  to  the  Industry  Involved; 

"(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  reflected  in  Indus- 
tries in  general,  and  in  the  same  or  similar 
Industry; 

"(4)  security  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technologi- 
cal changes  on  manning  practices  or  on  the 
utilization  of  particular  occupations;  and 

"(5)  the  public  interest,  and  any  other 
factors  normally  considered  in  the  determi- 
nation of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

(f)  The  panel  shall  not  compromise  nor 
alter  the  final  offer  that  it  selects.  Selection 
of  a  final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the  content 
of  the  final  offer  and  no  consideration  shall 
be  given  to.  nor  shall  any  evidence  be  received 
concerning,  the  collective  bargaining  in  the 
particular  dispute,  including  offers  of  settle- 
ment not  contained  In  the  final  offers. 

"(g)  During  the  period  commencing  when 
the  President  has  proceeded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  parties  are  di- 
rected to  undertake  collective  bargaining  in 
good  faith  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nation- 
al Mediation  Board.  If,  before  the  panel  has 
announced  its  selection  of  a  final  offer,  any 
complete  agreement  Is  reached  concerning 
the  Issues  under  dispute,  notwithstanding 
the  final  offers  submitted  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  then  the  provisions  of  this 
section  no  longer  apply,  the  final  offers  will 
be  returned  to  the  parties  without  being  dis- 
closed In  any  way.  and  the  agreements 
reached  wUl  be  considered  final  and  binding. 
"(h)  Prom  the  time  the  President  pro- 
ceeds under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
untU  the  panel  selects  the  final  offer  it  Judges 
most  reasonable  or  until  agreement  la 
reached  between  the  parties  under  subsec- 
tion (g) ,  no  changes  shall  be  made  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  which 
were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  President's 
notification  Invoking  the  provisions  of  title 
m  of  this  Act. 


YEAR-AROUND    SHIPPING    SEASON 
ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  genera- 
tions, shippers  and  economists  with  an 
interest  in  the  Midwest  have  dreamed  of 
shipping  year  around  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
Now,  after  years  of  study  and  significant 
advances  in  technology,  the  prospect  of  a 
12-month  shipping  season  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  approaching  reality. 

A  major  step  in  realizing  this  goal  was 
the  demonstration  project  launched  by 
Government  and  private  Industry  to  ex- 
tend the  Great  Lakes  navigation  season 
from  8  months  to  10  months  during  the 
winter  of  1970-71.  The  project,  by  all  in- 
dications, was  a  great  success.  Now,  the 
budget  for  the  1971-72  demonstration 
shipping  project  is  well  under  discussion. 
President  Nixon  has  requested  $300,- 
000  for  the  project.  The  Michigan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  called  for  a 
Federal  expenditure  of  $1,500,000.  The 
I\4ichigan  chamber  request  Is  fully 
backed  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  Blatnik,  of  Minne- 
sota, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Representative  Blatnik 
has,  in  fact,  set  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram capability  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years  1972-74  at  $6,535,000.  Once  the 
feasibility  study  is  complete,  and  if  the 
program  is  deemed  desirable,  we  will 
then  need  to  consider  relatively  large 
Federal  outlays  for  ice  control  systems, 
icebreakers,  chsinnel,  and  harbor  im- 
provements, winter  navigation  aids,  lock 
improvements,  and  more.  I  have  seen  no 
estimate  on  what  the  total  cost  Is  ex- 
pected to  be,  but  we  can  be  sure  it  will 
be  in  the  scores  of  millions. 

Thus,  before  we  plunge  headlong  into 
a  commitment  that  is  Irrevocable,  the 
time  is  here  to  take  a  long,  practical  look 
at  the  1971-72  project.  If,  in  our  enthu- 
siasm for  year-roimd  navigation,  we  fail 
to  reuse  the  critical  questions  this  year, 
we  may  never  again  have  the  opportu- 
nity. I  want  today  to  raise  some  of  those 
basic  underlying  questions  that  I  do  not 
feel  have  been  properly  explored  to  date. 
I  strongly  feel  that  those  questions  must 
become  a  part  of  the  1971-72  demon- 
stration project.  I  do  not  want  these  re- 
marks in  any  way  to  be  construed  as  op- 
position to  the  extended  shipping  con- 
cept. They  are  not. 

Just  about  1  year  ago,  Henry  Benford, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  naval 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, raised  the  kinds  of  questions  I  am 
talking  about  in  a  paper  entitled  "Winter 
Navigation  in  the  Baltic — Lesson  for  the 
Great  Lakes?"  Wrote  Benford : 

Most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  problem  la 
not  whether  we  should  extend  the  season, 
but  how.  There  are  political  factors,  mana- 
gerial factors,  ecological  factors,  and  tech- 
nological factors  that  must  be  Integrated  If 
we  are  to  do  the  job  in  the  most  effective 
way.  How  much  of  the  cost  should  be  borne 
by  the  government  and  how  much  by  the 
shipowners?  Is  12-month  operation  tnily 
feasible,  or  would  some  shorter  period  be 
more  beneficial?  Can  we  divert  ice  Jams  to 
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areas  clear  of  shipping  channels?  Many 
problems  remain  to  be  studied.  Some 
solved  through  research;  others  will  require 
full-scale  development. 

The  problems,  though  formidable.  ar( 
Insurmountable  and  the  rewards  are 
What  the  approach  will  be  remains 
seen. 

While  1  year  of  practical  expert  ;nce 
has  given  us  a  better  grasp  of  some  o:  the 
technological  problems,  most  of  the  q  ues- 
tions  posed  by  Professor  Benf ord  rei  nain 
unanswered.  I  would  like  to  discuss  b  rief- 
ly  some  of  those  unanswered  questions. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  question  o;  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  his  return  on 
the  investment.  As  I  have  already  sug- 
gested there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  extended  shipping  will 
be  enormous.  The  Coast  Guard,  the  Mar- 
itime Administration,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  other  agencies  of  the  Dei^art- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Transportation 
presently  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
support  12  months  of  shipping  onj  the 
Great  Lakes.  A  great  deal  of  technology 
and  equipment  will  have  to  be  riade 
available  before  year-round  shipping  is 
a  reality.  A  complicated  system  for  dis- 
semination of  information  on  ice  nlove- 
ment  and  formation  wiU  have  to  b;  es- 
tablished— although  considerable  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  that  direction,  i  iJon- 
struction  of  additional  Coast  Guard  ice- 
breaking  ships  may  be  necessary.  Be- 
yond that,  the  initial  and  continuing 
costs  of  planning  and  management  en- 
vironmental control  agency  coorcina- 
To  my  knowledge,  no  estimates  of  per- 
manent costs  beyond  1976  have  been  at- 
tempted. Only  with  such  an  estimat<  can 
we  begin  to  realistically  compare  overall 
costs  to  overall  benefits. 

As  the  costs  will  be  great,  so  car  the 
benefits  be  great — nationally,  state' vide, 
and  to  commimities  on  the  Great  L  ikes. 
Harry  R.  Hall,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  esti- 
mated that  the  region  of  impact  inc(  rpo- 
rates  12  States,  three  Canadian  iirov- 
inces,  and  has  a  population  of  60.5  mil- 
lion. That  region,  according  to  3;all, 
accounts  for  34  percent  of  the  Uiited 
States  and  Canadian  national  product, 
and  he  states  that  the  economic  imps  ct  of 
12-month  shipping  would  run  int<  the 
billions. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
extended  shipping  could  have  a  dramatic 
effect  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Tdday, 
the  cheapest  method  of  transpo-ting 
cargo  out  of  Michigan  is  along  th;  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Yet,  only  9  percent 
of  Michigan's  exports  move  alongl  the 
seaway.  The  resison,  of  course,  is  seai  onal 
shipping.  Most  manufacturers  simply  are 
not  geared  to  move  their  product*  for 
10  months  by  one  method,  and  ithen 
shift  to  another  system  for  2  months, 
and  back  again  to  the  first  system.  Ij  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  were  available  on 
a  12-month  basis,  surely  there  are  i|iany 
who  would  turn  to  this  efficient  andi  rea- 
sonable method  of  transportation.  I^arry 
Hall  estimates  the  extended  shiqping 
would  add  30,000  jobs  to  the  MicHgan 
payroll  and  $345  million  to  the  Sljate's 
economy. 

While  benefits  to  local  commuiiities 
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along  the  seaway  and  on  the  Great  Lakes 
are  difficult  to  quantify,  I  feel  certain 
that  year-around  shipping  will  have  a 
positive  impact.  If  12-month  shipping 
is  to  become  a  reality,  then  each  com- 
mimity  in  the  affected  area  would  need 
to  evaluate  its  potential.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  the  community  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

As  a  potential  plant  location,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  has  several  advantages.  Close 
to  sources  of  raw  material,  located  on  a 
major  world  waterway,  with  imspoiled 
environment  and  friendly  people,  the 
area  is  attractive  to  the  industrial  de- 
cisionmaker. That  is,  until  he  carefully 
considers  the  transportation  factors. 
Large-scale  manufacturing  cannot  con- 
tend economically  with  seasonal  ship- 
ping changes,  expecially  in  places  like 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  which  are  distant  from 
major  markets.  The  addition  of  year- 
around  shipping,  and,  in  the  Soo's  case 
a  deep  water  port,  could  offset  those  dis- 
advantages and  give  great  impetus  to  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  that  community. 

Thus,  the  benefits  or  potential  bene- 
fits to  the  local  communities  and  to  the 
public  in  general  appear  to  be  a  great, 
even  in  relation  to  the  enormous  tax- 
payer cost  involved.  However,  that  tax- 
payer cost  must  also  be  considered  In  re- 
lation to  the  benefits  derived  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  pay 
for  a  project  whose  principal  private 
beneficiary  will  be  the  U.S.  steel  indus- 
try. Year-roimd  shipping  of  iron  ore 
from  the  mines  of  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota to  the  mills  of  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh will  reap  tremendous  cost  savings. 
We  must  ask  what  part,  if  any,  of  the 
cost  of  this  project  the  steel  industry 
should  bear  in  relation  to  those  savings. 
Most  of  the  benefits  to  the  steel  industry 
in  turn  benefit  the  public,  for  more  effi- 
cient operations  can  improve  the  com- 
petitive posture  of  our  domestic  industry 
with  foreign  producers.  The  resulting 
expansion  is  in  tune  with  Government 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy  of  the 
northern  Great  Lakes  area. 

While  toy  tentative  conclusion  is  that 
there  is  sufficient  national  interest  to 
justify  a  sizable  public  expenditure  for 
extended  shipping,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
determination  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  private  sector  should  make  a 
contribution  toward  those  costs. 

For  example,  should  the  taxpayers  or 
the  steel  comjjanies  bear  the  expense  for 
the  research  and  development  of  vessels 
that  will  have  proper  hull  thickness  and 
increased  power  to  withstand  tons  of  Ice 
and  nonbuoy  navigation?  Indeed,  should 
private  ships,  in  fact,  be  icebreakers  in 
and  of  themselves,  cutting  down  on  the 
need  for  assistance  from  Coast  Guard 
icebreakers?  Should  companies  pay  a 
fee  for  assistance  from  icebreakers,  as 
is  done  in  Finland?  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  serious  questions  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  all  the  major 
questions  of  costs  and  benefits,  there  are 
some  which,  though  seemingly  parochial, 
must,  nevertheless,  be  fully  answered 
before  year-roimd  shipping  can  be  made 
to  work  on  a  permanent  basis. 


Considerable  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  environmental  factors  involved  in 
this  project.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  in- 
tention  to  see  that  the  problem  of  shore- 
line damage  as  a  result  of  continued  ice- 
breaking,  especially  in  the  narrower 
channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  system,  is 
fully  resolved.  Shore  erosion  is  difficult  to 
prevent,  but  shoreline  property  is  more 
difficiilt  to  replace.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
shoreline  could  be  affected  by  continued 
icebreaking.  Inadequate  controls  could 
result  in  serious  erosion  problems  and 
legal  battles  could  further  complicate  the 
program. 

Perhaps  even  more  parochial,  but  no 
less  important,  is  the  problem  of  main- 
taining safe  and  adequate  transportation 
to  the  inhabited  islands  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  Five  such  islands  exist  in  my  dis- 
trict. Historically,  natural  ice  bridges 
have  been  the  means  of  winter  access  to 
mainland  schools,  markets,  and  hos- 
pitals. Existing  ferries  do  not  now  have 
Icebreaking  capabilities,  and  year- 
round,  open-land  shipping  will  com- 
pletely isolate  those  islands  for  several 
months  of  the  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  if  the  public  ex- 
penditure for  year-round  shipping  is 
justifiable,  then  so  also  is  the  expendi- 
ture to  provide  safe,  adequate,  year- 
roimd  transportation  to  these  inhabited 
islands. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  it  made  crystal 
clear  that  I  vigorously  support  extended 
shipping.  I  believe  it  is  technically  pos- 
sible, and  economically  desirable.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  hard  questions- 
avoided  to  date — that  must  now  be 
confronted.  First,  the  human  and  en- 
vironmental questions  must  be  absolute- 
ly resolved;  and,  second,  the  questions 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  this  en- 
deavor must  be  carefully  and  completely 
explored.  With  those  answers,  I  believe 
we  can  proceed  with  confidence  into  a 
new  transportation  era  for  the  entire 
midwestem  portion  of  the  United  States. 


May 


13, 


1971 
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CLEAR  PERSPECTIVE  ON  VIETNAM 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cabell)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Chamberlain)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  few  weeks  our  Nation's 
Capital  has  been  the  scene  of  a  trau- 
matic series  of  events — an  emotional  out- 
pouring of  frustration  and  opposition 
toward  the  Vietnam  war.  While  we  are 
justified  in  being  weary  of  this  conflict 
which  has  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  a 
decade  of  American  involvement,  we 
should  not  allow  our  emotions  to  destroy 
our  objectivity  in  viewing  the  facts  as 
they  really  are.  We  should  try  to  pause 
long  enough  to  regain  a  clear  perspective 
and  realize  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  at 
long  last  coming  to  an  end. 

There  are  those  who  are  demanding  a 
definite  pullout  date— some  say  by  De- 
cember 31.  1971:  a  few  even  want  us  out 
by  tomorrow.  But  in  terms  of  sheer  logis- 


tics, I  am  advised  that  an  orderly  with- 
drawal would  take  at  least  9  months — 
and  that  any  date  earUer  than  that  would 
be  less  than  realistic.  When  President 
Nixon  assumed  office  he  promised  to  end 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  is  a  practical  man.  He  knows 
that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
hold  him  accountable.  He  has  said  re- 
peatedly that  he  expects  to  be  held  ac- 
countable. Certainly  he  is  not  so  naive 
to  think  that  the  American  people  are 
going  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day 
in  November  and  grant  him  a  second 
term  if  he  has  not  achieved  this  one 
central  and  crucial  goal  of  his  first  term. 
Further,  he  knows  that  he  cannot  wait 
to  make  good  on  his  troop  withdrawal 
commitments.  He  knows  that  he  cannot 
pull  out  the  troops  on  Monday  and  be 
elected  on  Tuesday. 

The  President  has  been  criticized 
vehemently  for  refusing  to  set  a  publicly 
annoimced  troop  withdrawal  deadline. 
But  is  such  an  announcement  in  our  best 
interests?  I  believe  the  President  is  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  such  a  declaration 
would  only  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
enemy — and  for  the  reasons  he  has  out- 
lined: 

First.  We  would  be  throwing  away  our 
principal  bargaining  coimter  to  win  the 
release  of  our  POW's; 

Second.  We  would  be  removing  the 
enemy's  incentive  to  end  the  war  sooner 
by  negotiation;  and 

Third.  We  would  be  giving  the  enemy 
the  exact  information  needed  to  marshall 
attacks  against  our  remaining  forces  at 
their  most  vulnerable  time. 

I  share  the  view  that  by  refusing  to  ac- 
commodate Hanoi-^that  by  keeping  them 
guessing  and  off  balance — we  maintain  a 
certain  advantage  that  accrues  to  the  re- 
maining American  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  must  ulti- 
mately be  responsible  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

The  critics  want  us  out  by  December 
31,  1971.  But  when  you  think  about  it, 
I  suggest  that  a  date  not  much  later  than 
that  has  been  forced  on  the  President  by 
the  election  laws  of  several  of  our  States. 
Commonsense  dictates  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent expects  to  be  reelected  in  November 
he  will  have  to  end  the  fighting  months 
before  that.  So,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
is  a  question  of  perhaps  3  or  4  months — 
for  our  involvement  must  be  substan- 
tially phased  out  by  the  spring  or  summer 
of  1972. 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  of  the  primary 
elections  throughout  the  country.  In  fact, 
the  President  will  make  his  accoimtlng 
well  before  November.  In  at  least  18  dif- 
ferent instances  the  people  will  pass  their 
judgment  in  early  to  mid-1972. 

To  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
President  Nixon  will  be  held  accountable 
on  March  14. 

He  must  answer  to  the  voters  of  Illinois 
on  March  21. 

His  record  will  be  on  the  line  in  Wis- 
consin on  April  4. 

The  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  shall  pass 
judgment  on  April  11. 

Across  the  Nation,  again  and  again,  the 
American  people  will  speak: 


April  25  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ; 

May  2  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  North  Carolina; 

May  9  in  Nebraska  and  West  Virginia ; 

May  16  in  Maryland; 

May  23  in  Oregon;  and 

June  6  in  California,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  and  South  Dakota. 

So  while  the  President  has  not  stated 
a  definite  withdrawal  date  on  national 
television,  at  the  Paris  Conference,  or  on 
the  front  porch  of  the  White  House,  I  am 
confident  that  he  has  fixed  that  date  in 
his  own  mind  and  is  proceeding  accord- 
ingly. 

It  should  be  realized  then,  that  at  most 
we  are  talking  about  the  difference  of 
perhaps  3  or  4  months  between  the  dead- 
line set  by  critics  and  what  has  been  dic- 
tated by  practical  factors  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  should  be  repeated  that,  not- 
withstanding grave  pressures  and  a  level 
of  criticism  and  personal  villification  ex- 
perienced by  few  Presidents,  throughout 
this  ordeal  President  Nixon  has  kept  his 
word  to  the  American  people.  The  troops 
are  coming  home — down  already  from 
540,000  in  early  1969  to  267,000  today. 
Our  casualties  are  down  sharply  and  de- 
clining each  month;  draft  calls  have  been 
reduced  dramatically ;  and  the  cost  to  the 
Nation  in  money  and  resources  has  been 
reduced  to  approximately  a  third  of  its 
level  of  just  2  years  ago. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  not  start  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  his  record  to  date  shows  that  he 
is  bringing  it  to  an  end.  The  President 
has  kept  and  is  keeping  his  promises,  and 
he  deserves  our  support,  as  well  as  the 
flexibility  of  this  limited  time,  as  he 
strives  to  end  this  devastating  conflict. 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

SOCIAL    SECURrrY    FOR    THE    BLIND 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  handicaps  that  occurs  to  man 
is  to  be  sightless  in  a  sighted  world. 
The  world  as  we  know  it  is  oriented  to 
those  who  can  see.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  institutions  and  our  laws  assiune 
that  man  has  visual  perception.  As  a 
result,  the  sightless  are,  in  many  ways, 
occupational  and  social  outcasts.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
around  them  is  oriented  to  the  sighted, 
thousands  of  blind  people  go  about  the 
daily  tasks  of  living  and  earning  with 
a  courage  that  we  must  admire. 

The  special  problems  of  the  blind  are 
something  that  those  of  us  who  have 
sight  can  only  imagine.  We  can,  though, 
recognize  these  problems  and  do  what 
we  can  to  ameliorate  them.  In  recogni- 
tion of  these  special  problems  a  number 
of  us  in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate 
have  sponsored  over  the  years  legisla- 
tion to  provide  social  security  disability 
benefits  to  the  blind  under  special  rules. 
Under  the  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress,  H.R.  1356, 
blind  people  would  be  able  to  qualify 


for  full  social  security  disability  benefits 
with  as  little  as  1  ^/2  years  of  work  imder 
social  secxu-ity.  Moreover,  these  benefits 
would  be  payable  as  long  as  the  blind 
person  Uves  and  would  be  payable  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  works  or  is  able  to 
work. 

Legislation  of  this  type  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  history  in  the  other 
body.  Last  year  a  provision  to  do  this 
was  included  in  the  Senate-passed  social 
security  bill,  H.R.  17550,  which  was 
passed  in  that  body  too  late  in  the  session 
for  a  conference.  And,  although  the  leg- 
islation was  not  enacted  last  year,  it  has 
been  reintroduced  there  again  this  year 
and  is  sponsored  by  68  Senators. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  the 
blind  have  difficulty  in  getting  work  and 
in  working  long  enough  to  qualify  for 
social  security  under  the  present  rulea 
which  call  for  at  least  5  years  of  work 
out  of  the  last  10.  In  addition,  even  when 
a  blind  person  is  fortunate  enough  to 
get  work,  he  has  special  expenses  which 
a  sighted  person  does  not  have.  He  must 
have  someone  to  read  instructions  and 
notices  to  him.  He  must  have  someone 
drive  him  to  work.  In  short,  he  must  have 
someone  who  can  act  as  his  eyes.  The 
blind  will  tell  you  that  in  order  to  have 
dependable  eyes,  in  order  to  have  the 
eyes  available  when  they  are  needed,  they 
must  be  purchased.  To  get  around,  the 
blind  person  must  hire  someone  to  see 
for  him.  Therefore,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  provide  special  rules  for  paying  social 
seciuity  disability  benefits  to  blind  people 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  regular 
source  of  income  that  they  can  count 
on  to  help  meet  the  high  cost  of  day-to- 
day living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  1356,  to  be  one  of  a  number 
of  people  who  recognize  that  the  present 
social  security  rules  do  not  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  paying  disability 
benefits  to  the  blind.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  have  early  action  on  this  legis- 
lation so  that  the  House  could  send  it  to 
the  Senate  this  year  rather  than  wait 
for  the  Senate  to  attach  it  to  some  other 
bill  and  then  send  it  back  to  us. 

CONQUEST    OF    CANCKR 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well  aware  that 
the  most  dreaded  of  all  medical  diseases 
is  cancer.  Most  of  us  have  known  or  wit- 
nessed the  personal  tragedy  which  can 
be  caused  by  this  disease  which  directly 
strikes  one  in  four  in  our  country.  This 
year  alone,  cancer  is  expected  to  claim 
Ihe  lives  of  over  330,000  Americans.  The 
time  has  come  for  this  Nation  to  make 
the  conquest  of  cancer  our  No.  1  con- 
cern. 

Just  recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent,  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Wallace  of 
New  Carrollton,  Md.,  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  Members  of  the  House : 

Dear  Congressman  Hogan:  Several  years 
ago  when  you  were  running  for  Congress,  our 
son  Robert  walked  many  a  mile  In  New  Car- 
rollton carrying  campaign  literature  and 
stood  hour  after  hour  on  election  day  hold- 
ing Hogan  signs. 

In  November,  1970,  at  9Vi  years  old.  he 
died  of  cancer.  He  lived  10  months  after  we 
discovered  he  had  cancer — 10  months  of  in- 
describable agony. 
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Needless  to  say  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
support  cancer  legislation  because  we  knlow 
the  heartbreak  of  It  and  that  none  of  us  ^re 
Immune. 

Sincerely, 

Mart  A.  Wallaci  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  indicate 
my  wholehearted  support  for  a  commit- 
ment to  the  conquest  of  cancer.  Because 
of  my  concern,  I  have  cosponsored  Hoi4se 
Conciurent  Resolution  27,  a  resolution 
which  would  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress regarding  our  commitment  to  flfid 
a  cure  for  this  terrible  scourge.  Passage 
of  the  resolution  would  not  only  indicate 
our  desire  to  authorize  a  much-needed 
increase  in  funding — an  increase  frcin 
the  $230,383,000  appropriated  in  fls^ 
year  1971  to  an  annual  $650,000,000  fjor 
the  next  10  years — but  it  would  also  cill 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independelit 
National  Cancer  Authority  to  plan  a|id 
implement  a  coordinated  attack  on  can- 
cer. Such  an  agency — when  provided 
with  the  proper  funding — would  be  able 
to  mobilize  the  Nation's  most  talented 
manpower  and  to  draw  upon  our  valst 
base  of  scientific  knowledge  about  cancier 
to  find  a  cure  for  the  disease  which  a 
nually  brings  misery  to  the  homes 
975.000  Americans. 

Escalation  of  our  efforts  to  control  a: 
cure  cancer  carmot  wait.  We  owe  it 
ourselves  and  to  the  people  of  our  N( 
tlon  to  amplify  the  hope  generated 
our  successful  research  efforts  in  t 
past  few  years  by  committing  ourselves 
to  the  elimination  of  this  disease.  Otir 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resol^i- 
tlon  27  would  Indicate  our  desire  to  (Jo 
this  within  the  decade.' 

COUNTINO  OVERTIME  PAT  AND  NTGHT  DIFFERE|r- 
TIALS   FOR   rXOKRAL   RETIREMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  basic  principle  of  Cro?- 
emment  retirement  programs  is  th»t 
they  provide  a  retirement  benefit  th*t 
is  a  sp)ecifled  part  of  the  worker's  prerf- 
tirement  earnings.  It  has,  however,  conie 
to  my  notice  that  tills  basic  concept  is 
not  being  followed  In  all  cases  with  re- 
gard to  Federal  employees.  I  am  refer- 
ring specifically  to  the  failure  to  include 
overtime  and  night  differential  payments 
In  the  computation  of  the  high-3  aver- 
age earnings,  which  Is  the  basis  for  tl^e 
monthly  annuity  that  is  paid  to  Govern- 
ment retirees.  "This  failure  has  a  seriois 
effect  on  the  annuities  of  those  people 
who  work  regularly  at  night  or  who  a»e 
required  to  work  overtime  for  extended 
periods. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  axiomatic  that ;  f 
the  idea  behind  retirement  payments  ;s 
to  pay  a  given  worker  say,  40  percent,  cr 
50  percent,  or  whatever  percent  of  his 
preretirement  earnings,  then  all  of  his 
earnings  should  be  counted  and  not  Juit 
a  part  of  them. 

This  omission  strikes  at  the  retiremer  t 
pay  of  Federal  employees  in  the  lower 
grade  levels  and  in  the  services  an0 
crafts  who,  because  of  their  generally  low 
salaries,  need  every  possible  advantage  I^ 
computing  their  retirement  income.  Un- 
like their  higher  paid  bosses,  who  do  not 
get  overtime  and  who  generally  do  nqt 
work  regularly  at  night,  they  have  litO  e 
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or  no  margin  in  their  full  salaries  to  take 
up  a  reduction  in  take-home  pay  when 
they  retire.  In  fact.  In  many  cases,  these 
people  have  taken  these  jobs  only  be- 
cause of  the  additional  pay  for  night  or 
overtime  work  which  provides  a  livable 
salary.  While  these  people  are  active  em- 
ployees they  are  compensated  for  the 
amount  of  work  they  do  and  for  the  time 
at  which  they  do  It.  Night  differentials 
and  overtime  are  used  In  addition  to  reg- 
ular salary  to  determine  their  standards 
of  living  and  maintenance  of  the  prere- 
tirement standard  of  living  is  one  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  retirement  programs. 
Thus,  If  we  expect  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees to  be  able  to  maintain  their 
standards  of  living  In  retirement,  we 
must  base  their  retirement  annuities  on 
their  full  pay  rather  than  on  just  a  part 
of  it. 

To  correct  this  Inequitable  treatment,  I 
have  Introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  a 
bill,  H.R.  1351,  which  will  authorize  in- 
clusion of  overtime  and  night  differen- 
tial pay  in  the  total  earnings  upon  which 
Federal  annuity  will  be  based.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  give  this  legislation  their  at- 
tention and  support. 


May  13,  1971 


AEC  HAS  NOT  PROVED  ITS  CASE  TO 
KANSAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  will 
shortly  be  considering  a  request  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  an  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  to  fund  a 
nuclear-waste  depository  in  my  State  of 
Kansas. 

The  budget  proposal  Is  for  an  initial 
$3.5  million  to  buy  some  abandoned  salt 
mines  and  an  authorization  of  some  $25 
million  to  complete  the  project.  The  en- 
tire proposal  has  raised  considerable  con- 
troversy in  Kansas.  There  is  great  fear 
of  the  dangers  of  burying  hot,  highly 
lethal  atomic  wastes  that  are  to  remain 
deadly  for  all  living  things  for  50,000 
years  to  a  half  million  years,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  waste. 

All  the  scientific  evidence  thus  far  ad- 
duced and  published  questions  whether 
the  waste  can  be  safely  buried  now.  A 
niunber  of  scientific  agencies.  Including 
two  Federal  agencies,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  suid  most  recently 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
were  asked  to  study  the  project  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Without  ex- 
ception both  agreed  with  the  Kansas 
Geological  Survey  that  further  intensive 
research  in  a  number  of  fields  is  essen- 
tial before  atomic  waste  can  be  safely 
interred. 

The  problem  has  perhaps  been  best 
stated  by  Dr.  William  Hambleton,  direc- 
tor of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  in 
a  letter  to  Chairman  John  Pastore  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  when  he  ssild  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  believes  that 
any  and  all  problems  can  be  engineered 
or  designed  out  of  the  project  while  they 


go  ahead  with  burial;  the  Kansas  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  Governor  Docking  of 
Kansas  hold  that  safety  should  be  de- 
signed and  engineered  Into  the  project 
before  It  is  undertaken.  In  short,  the  AEC 
wants  to  use  the  project  and  Kansas  peo- 
ple as  guinea  pigs.  It  comes  down  to  this: 
If  the  AEC  is  correct,  all  that  will  have 
been  lost  is  time.  But  If  the  Governor  and 
the  scientific  community  Is  correct,  Kan- 
sas and  Its  people  will  have  to  live  with 
AEC's  mistake  for  a  half  million  years. 
Dr.  Hambleton  explains  that — 
All  scientists  and  engineers  external  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  who  have  reviewed  the 
project  concur  with  this  view  of  the  Kansas 
Geological  Survey. 

He  is  speaking  now  of  a  conference  of 
some  40  scientists  from  all  over  the 
Nation  who  convened  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  on  April  5  and  6  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  atomic  waste  disposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  Kansas, 
Robert  Docking,  has  formally  advised 
Chairman  Pastore  in  letters  dated  March 
19  and  April  28  of  this  year  that  he  is 
opposed  to  fimding  the  project  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  both  letters  be  made  a  part  of  this 
statement.  I  should  like  to  quote  a  brief 
extract  from  Governor  Docking's  latest 
letter.  He  says : 

When  the  AEC  flrst  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  establish  a  repository  in  Kansas,  I 
said  unless  recognized  authorities  could  prove 
without  question  the  safety  of  the  project,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  use  all  powers  of  the 
governorship  to  oppose  It.  At  this  time,  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  all  questions  have  been 
answered.  I  am  concerned  that  if  funds  are 
approved  by  your  committee  to  continue  this 
project,  then  we  will  be  unable  to  halt  it  if 
problems  are  encountered. 

Again,  as  Governor,  personally  and  on  be- 
half of  all  Kansans,  I  resp)ectfuUy  request 
that  my  original  recommendation  that  fund- 
ing of  the  project  be  deferred  until  the  proj- 
ect's safety  is  assured,  be  approved  by  you 
and  the  members  of  your  committee. 

Governor  Docking  has,  of  course,  put 
his  finger  on  the  issue  that  worries  all 
Kansans.  It  is  simply  that  if  the  AEC  is 
given  the  funds  to  acquire  the  land,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  stop ;  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  West,  "Katie,  bar  the  door."  And 
the  irony  is  that  It  would  be  a  plain  waste 
of  Federal  money  to  purchase  the  land 
now;  the  ABC  has  carried  on  experi- 
mental work  under  a  lease  arrangement 
with  the  landowners  for  a  number  of 
years  at  nominal  cost.  This  procedure 
can  be  continued  while  research  goes  on. 

Chairman  Pastore  has  also  received 
letters  from  Dr.  Hambleton  and  from  Dr. 
John  C.  Halepaska,  director  of  Hydro- 
logic  Studies,  both  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  These  letters  make  abundantly 
clear  the  critical  scientific  answers  that 
are  yet  to  be  obtained  before  dangerous 
atomic  wastes  may  be  buried  in  proximity 
to  p>eople  living  nearby,  or  indeed 
wherever  the  wastes  will  be  transported, 
which  means  throughout  the  eastern 
one-fourth  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
that  the  letters  from  the  two  scientists, 
together  with  the  names  and  Identifica- 
tions of  the  40  scientists  who  attended 
the  specially  called  nuclear  waste  disposal 
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conference  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

Oincx  or  THE  Governor, 
Topeka,  Kana.,  March  19, 1971. 
Hon.  John  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore  :  Ooncern  Is  mount- 
ing among  Kansans  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  proceed  with  a  proposed  atomic 
waste  rei>06ltory  near  Lyons,  Kansas,  before 
scientific  tests  are  completed  to  determine 
the  safety  of  the  proposed  repository.  It  is 
the  conviction  of  scientists  in  Kansas,  In- 
cluding Dr.  WilUam  W.  Hambleton,  director, 
Kansas  Geological  Survey — and  my  deep, 
personal  conviction — that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  not  acted  with  sufficient 
concern  for  determining  the  safety  of  the 
proposed  repository  project  prior  to  initiating 
plans  for  site  acquisition  and  construction  of 
the  faclliUes. 

When  the  AEC  first  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  establish  the  repository  in  Kansas,  I 
said  that  unless  recognized  authorities  could 
prove  without  question  the  safety  of  the 
project,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  all  pow- 
ers of  the  governorship  to  opptose  it.  At  this 
time  there  are  numerous  questions  regarding 
safety  of  the  project;  these  questions  have 
not  been  answered.  Furthermore,  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  the  AEC  has  made  few  attempts 
to  adequately  answer  our  questions.  I  beUeve 
the  AEC  has  allowed  the  potential  economic 
aspects  of  the  repository  facility  to  outweigh 
Kansans'  concern  than  the  project  be  safe 
for  oiu-  citizens  and  our  children. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
defer  fimdlng  of  the  proposed  project  at 
Lyons  until  adequate  study  and  evaluation 
of  these  questions  and  concerns  have  been 
completed.  Kansans  are  concerned — and  with 
justification — that  if  funds  are  approved  by 
your  ocMnmlttee  to  continue  this  project, 
then  we  will  be  \mable  to  halt  it  If  problems 
are  encountered. 

As  Governor,  personally  and  on  behalf  of 
all  Kansans,  I  respectfully  request  that  my 
recommendation  that  funding  of  the  project 
be  deferred  until  safety  of  the  project  Is 
assured  be  given  serious  oonslderatloo  by 
you  and  the  members  of  your  cotnmlttee. 

Mother  joins  me  in  sending  our  every  good 
wish  to  you  and  Mrs.  Pastore. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Docking, 
Governor  of  Kansas. 

OmcE  or  The  Goverkor, 
Topeka,  Kans..  AprU  28,1971. 
Hon.  John  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  On  March  19,  1971, 
I  wrote  to  you  to  express  my  personal  reser- 
vations— and  the  reservations  of  a  great 
many  Kansans — concerning  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  plana  to  eatabUsh  an 
atomic  waste  repository  near  Lyons,  TCftnami 
This  letter  is  prompted  because  I  believe 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should 
understand  I  do  not  want  this  repository 
In  Kansas  until  a  majority  of  Kansas  scien- 
tists and  citizens  are  satisfied  it  will  be 
safe.  At  this  time  I  am  not  satisfied  it  wlU 
be  safe — and  neither  are  a  majority  of 
Kansas  scientists  and  citizens. 

Although,  since  I  have  contacted  you  about 
this  matter  the  AEC  has  been  more  recep- 
tive to  at  least  hearing  the  views  of  those 
of  us  In  Kansas,  I  resent  the  high-handed- 
ness of  some  AEC  officials  In  their  "steam- 
roller" approach  to  moving  ahead  with  plans 
lor  the  repository  at  Lyons. 


When  the  AEC  first  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  establish  the  repository  in  Kansas, 
I  said  imless  recognized  authorities  could 
prove  without  question  the  safety  of  the 
project,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  all 
powers  of  the  governorship  to  oppose  It. 
At  this  time,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  all 
questions  have  been  answered.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  if  funds  are  approved  by  your 
committee  to  continue  this  project,  then  we 
will  be  unable  to  halt  it  if  problems  are 
encountered. 

Again,  as  Governor,  personally  and  on 
behalf  of  all  Kansans,  I  respectfully  request 
that  my  original  recommendation  that  fiond- 
Ing  of  the  project  be  deferred  until  the  proj- 
ect's safety  is  assured  be  improved  by  you 
and  the  members  of  youi  committee. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  DocxiMa, 
Governor  of  Kansas. 

Kansas  Qeological  Survey, 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  April  26, 1971. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on    Atomic 
Energy,    New     Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  I  take  this  op- 
IKirtunlty  to  write  after  reading  the  complete 
testimony  before  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  March  16-17, 
1971,  on  the  proposed  radioactive-waste  dis- 
posal site  at  Lyons,  Kansas. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  that  the  Kansas  Survey  convened 
a  meeting  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
personnel  and  other  scientists  on  the  4th  and 
5th  of  April.  This  meeting  was  called  specif- 
ically to  allow  Oak  Ridge  persoimel  to  pre- 
sent their  latest  heat-flow  and  stress-strain 
models  to  a  scientifically  oriented,  reason- 
ably prepared  audience.  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  an  independent  assessment,  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey,  at  its  own  expense, 
brought  in  five  university  and  industry  sci- 
entists, who  are  engaged  In  studies  of  rock 
mechanics,  heat  fiow  and  numerical  tech- 
niques. The  following  statements  summarize 
brlefiy  their  findings : 

(1)  Oak  Ridge  National  Laborat<»y  per- 
sonnel demonstrated  expertise  in  three-di- 
mensional, heat-flow  calculations. 

(2)  After  10  years  of  study  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  personnel  do  not  have  real 
rock  data;  namely,  beat  conductivity,  speciflc 
heat  and  density  as  a  function  of  tempera- 
ture. Consequently  true  heat  flow  studies  of 
the  Lyons  site  cannot  be  made! 

(3)  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  per- 
sonnel did  not  demonstrate  "state  of  the  art" 
capability  for  fully-coupled,  heat-flow, 
stress-strain  studies.  Questions  concerning 
the  Integrity  of  the  site  cannot  be  realisti- 
cally answered  I 

(4)  After  10  years  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  personnel  do  not  have  stress- 
strain  data  as  a  function  of  t^nperature  on 
the  shale  bodies,  or  salt  containing  Impu- 
rities such  as  shale  and  anhydrite.  To  as- 
sume that  the  entire  system  of  rocks  acts 
plastically  Is  extremely  simplistic  I 

In  addition  many  other  questions  were 
posed,  such  as  short-  and  long-term  effects 
of  heating  the  shale  layers,  geochemistry  of 
shale  layers,  and  lack  of  contingency  plans. 

For  the  first  time  staff  o(f  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories  agreed  to  lay  out  a  program  of 
study  concerning  this  project,  along  with 
checkpoints  for  review  and  evaluation.  Hope- 
fully we  can  see  in  full  detail  what  Is  being 
studied,  priorities,  level  of  effort  and  fund- 
ing. 

Every  possible  "state  at  the  art"  simula- 
tion should  be  run  on  this  pyroject.  Once  nec- 
essary data  are  available  and  "state  of  the 
art"  simulations  per^Tmed,  then,  and  only 


then,  can  an  assessment  of  safety  be  made. 
We  have  a  vessel  designed  by  natiu«  In  a 
geologic  framework,  and  for  this  reason  a 
purely  engineering  approach  Just  won't  suf- 
flcel 

Last  but  not  least,  enclosed  Is  a  list  of  the 
attendees  at  the  April  4  arul  6  meeting. 
Should  you  desire  to  see  a  complete  tran- 
script of  the  April  4  and  6  meeting,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  provide  It. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  C.  HAija>ASKA, 
Research     Associate     and    Director    of 
Hydrologic  Studies. 


Kansas  Geological  Sttrvet, 
Laufrence.  Kans.,  April  26,  1971. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  As  you  will  recall, 
I  appeared  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  March  16,  1971,  in  order  to 
present  testimony  and  deliver  a  statement 
from  Governor  Robert  Docking  of  Kansas. 
Yoxu-  courtesy,  thoughtfulness,  and  good  hu- 
mor, as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  re- 
lieved an  otherwise  difficult  session,  and  I  am 
most  grateful. 

The  accompanying  letter  to  you  from  my 
colleague.  Dr.  John  C.  Halepaska,  Is  trans- 
mitted with  my  full  oonciurence  and  approv- 
al. Dr.  Halepaska's  letter  serves  to  empha- 
size a  basic  philosophical  difference  between 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Kan- 
sas Geological  Survey.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Judges  that  it  has  adequate  in- 
formation for  proceeding  with  the  radio- 
active-waste disposal  project  at  Lyons,  Kan- 
sas, and  that  any  and  all  problems  can  be 
engineered  or  designed  out  of  this  "demon- 
stration" project  if  and  when  they  appear. 
The  Kansas  Geological  Survey  holds  to  the 
view  that  safety  should  be  designed  and  en- 
gineered into  the  project  before  it  is  under- 
taken. All  scientists  and  engineers  external 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  who  have  re- 
viewed this  project  concur  with  the  view  of 
the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  as  Dr.  Hale- 
paska's letter  reveals. 

Again,  I  thank  you  most  warmly  for  your 
unfailing  courtesy  during  the  hearing. 
Cordial  regards, 

William  W.  Haicbleton, 

Director. 

Waste  Disposal  Conterence  April  5  and  6, 
1971 

Gerald  Alien,  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Health,  State  Office  BuUdlng,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas 66612. 

Ernest  Anglno,  Associate  Director,  Kansas 
Geological  Survey,  University  of  Kansas. 
Lavtrrence,  Kansas  66044. 

Chuck  Bayne.  Kansas  Geological  Survey, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
66044. 

Gale  Billings,  Department  of  Geosciences, 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  and  Technology, 
Socorro,  New  Mexico  87801. 

J.  O.  Blomeke,  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, Box  X,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  37830. 

Al  Boch.  Salt  Vault  Project  Director,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Box  X,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  37830. 

George  Campbell,  Kansas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  State  Office  BuUdlng,  To- 
peka, Kansas  66612. 

Dick  Cheverton,  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory, Box  X.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  37830. 

Stirling  Colgate.  President,  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  Socorro, 
New  Mexico,  87801. 

Bill  Diamond,  Department  of  Geology, 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York 
14627. 
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Pat  Doherty,  U.S.  Geological  Svirvey,  Wa  ter 
Resources  Division,  Menlo  Park,  Callforila 
94025. 

Dan  Donohue.  Division  of  Waste  and  Scmp 
Management,  Mall  Station  G-117,  Atoialc 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  20!  45. 

Gisela  Drescheff.  c/o  Ed  Zeller,  Departmi  snt 
of  Physics.  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrerce, 
Kansas  66044. 

Russell  Duff,  Applied  Nuclear  Dlvlsl  an. 
System  Science  and  Software,  LaJoUa,  Ci  Jl- 
fornia  92037. 

Bob  Frlauf,  Department  of  Physics,  Ual- 
verslty  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66C44. 

Don  Ferguson,  Oak  Ridge  National  Lajo- 
ratory.  Box  X,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  37i  30. 

Paul  F.  Gnlrk,  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology.  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota  57701. 

Ed  Goebel,  Kansas  State  Geological  Sun  ey, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
66044. 

Owen  Gormley,  Division  of  Reactor  .  )e- 
velopment  and  Technology,  Mall  Stat  on 
F-309,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20545. 

Don  Green,  Department  of  Petroleum  i  nd 
Chemical  Engineering.  University  of  Kun- 
sas,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66044. 

John  Halepaska.  Kansas  State  Geological 
Survey.  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  Ki  \,n- 
sas  66044. 

Bill  Hambleton,  Director,  Kansas  Stite 
Geological  Survey,  University  of  Kamas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044. 

Merle  Hanson,  Depextment  of  Geoeclei.ce, 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  and  Technolc  gy, 
Socorro,  New  Mexico  87801. 

Bill  Hartman,  Kansas  Stat«  Geological 
Survey.  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  Kiin- 
sas  66044. 

Bill  Hess,  Kansas  State  Geological  Surrey, 
University    of    Kansas,    Lawrence,    Kar' 

66044. 

Bruce  Latta,  Kansas  State  Departmen^ 
Health,  State  Office  Building,  Topeka.  "' 
sas  66612.  , 

Bill  McClaln,  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab*a- 
tory.  Box  X,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  3783C 

Don  Metzger,  OfBce  of  Radlohydrola 
U.S.  Geological  Stirvey,  Water  Resoiirces  ' 
vision,  Washington,  D.C.  20342. 

Bill  Parlson,  Montana  College  of  Scletice 
and  Technology,  Butte,  Montana  59701J 

Floyd  Preston,  Department  of  Petrolei 
and    Chemical    Engineering.    University    of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66044.  J 

Ray  Richardson,  Division  of  Waste  4nd 
Scrap  Management,  Mall  Station  ^^-V^"^' 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washlngljon, 
DC.  20545. 

Bob    Schneider,    Chief,    OfBce    of 
hydrology,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Water 
sources    Division,    Washington,    D.C.    2C 

Ed  Sender,   Oak  Ridge  National  Lat 
tory.   Box   X,   Oak   Ridge,   Tennessee   37$30. 

Doyle  Turner,  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, Box  X,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  37$30. 

Bob  Will,  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Health.  State  OfHce  Building,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas 66612. 

Paul  Wlllhlte,  Department  of  Chem  cal 
and  Petroleum  Engineering,  University  of 
Kansas.  Lawrence,   Kansas   66044. 

Harold  Targer.  Kansas  State  Geological 
Survey,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kansas  66044. 

Ed  Zeller.  Department  of  Physics.  Tnl- 
verslty  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Kansas  66044. 
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RACE  PARANOIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Rarick) 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  medical 
science  unhesitatingly  announces  a*  a 
matter  of  fact  that  traits  such  as  c6lor 
blindness  and  mental  disorders  are  he- 
reditary. None  of  the  Individuals  affected 


are  heard  to  complain  or  protest.  The 
liberal  community  is  silent. 

Yet,  Dr.  William  B.  Shockley,  a  Stan- 
ford University  professor  and  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  physicist,  submits  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  the  ques- 
tion: 

Are  Negroes — and  perhaps  certain  other 
races — genetically  deprived  and  therefore  less 
Intelligent  than  whites? 

He  comes  under  vicious  protest  and 
attack  for  daring  to  challenge  science  to 
probe  the  myth  and  superstition  of  uni- 
versal equality. 

Intelligence,  beauty,  and  probably  even 
aptitude  are  traced  to  genetics.  And  no 
problem  is  ever  encountered  in  discrimi- 
nating by  members  of  one  group  among 
the  members  of  the  same  group.  For  ex- 
ample, what  reaction  except  for  discom- 
fort or  disappointment  can  an  individual 
express  when  told  by  members  of  his 
group  that  he  is  not  so  handsome  as  the 
majority,  or  that  he  is  unable  to  per- 
form a  job  as  well  as  other  members  of 
his  group  because  of  lack  of  physical 
prowess? 

Yet,  when  a  member  of  one  group  ap- 
plies the  same  standards  to  members  of 
another  group,  he  is  held  subject  to  at- 
tack by  emotional  trigger  words  and  the 
entire  comparison  is  undermined  by  im- 
pugning the  motives  of  the  one  seeking 
the  comparison. 

Notably,  our  social  justice  laws  ignore 
the  individual  and  are  designed  to  treat 
a  group  or  class.  Yet,  whenever  the  group 
or  class  comes  imder  the  scrutiny  of  other 
groups  or  classes,  the  excuse  offered  for 
subexcellence  is  always  the  example  of 
some  outstanding  individual  used  to  de- 
fend the  group.  For  example,  everyone 
knows  a  highly  intelligent  or  artistic 
Negro,  and  any  scrutiny  of  the  Negro 
race  as  a  group  raises  cries  of  protest 
that  a  serious  reflection  is  being  cast  on 
the  outstanding  individual.  Why  should 
any  individual  be  responsible  for  the 
group  of  which  he  is  a  member? 

All  should  be  thankful  that  the  wheel 
was  discovered  before  science  surren- 
dered to  public  opinion,  fears,  and  taboos. 
Truth  has  become  as  a  stranger  in  to- 
day's upside-down  world. 

Today's  scorn  of  Professor  Shockley 
may  tomorrow  prove  him  out  as  a  cou- 
rageous pioneer  in  the  age-old  struggle 
to  solve  society's  problems  by  truth 
rather  than  by  political  expediency  and 
emotional  rationalizations. 

I  insert  several  clippings  and  a  maga- 
zine story: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May 
8,  1971] 

Color  Bundness  Linked  To  HsaEDrrr, 

Mental  Ills 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

The  accidental  discovery  that  color-blind- 
ness and  manic-depressive  Illness  may  run 
In  the  same  family  has  convinced  a  St.  Louis 
psychiatrist  the  mental  disorder  is  hereditary 
and  that  the  genes  for  both  traits  are  lo- 
cated on  the  same  chromosome. 

The  finding,  described  by  Dr.  George  Wln- 
okur  of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
Is  Important  to  doctors  seeking  the  right 
drug  for  the  psychosis. 

It  would  also  be  important  for  preventive 
psychiatry  since  It  could  make  It  possible 
to  predict  who  Is  most  likely  to  become 
iU. 


Experts  estimate  that  3  to  6  percent  of 
the  population — between  6  and  12  million 
Americans — suffer  recurrently  from  manic- 
depressive  lUness.  About  a  third  of  these  are 
subject  to  both  extremes  of  mood. 

It  Is  this  "bl-polar"  psychosis  which  Is  ap. 
parently  linked  to  the  Wlnokur  gene. 

THE  X-CHROMOSOME 

In  an  interview  here  yesterday  at  the  124th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  Wlnokur  said  color-blindness  Is 
a  trait  that  is  transmitted  by  the  X-chromo- 
some,  the  chromosome  that  determines  sex. 

Wlnokur's  theory  Is  that  the  gene  for  bi- 
polar manic-depressive  psychosis  travels  oa 
the  same  chromosome. 

Wlnokur  said,  however,  that  not  all  fam- 
ilies subject  to  color-blindness  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  psychosis  and  vice-versa. 

He  said  he  bad  been  studying  the  records 
of  two  large  families  in  which  many  mem- 
bers were  manic-depressive.  He  noted  In  the 
records  that  many  members  of  the  families 
were  also  color  blind,  which  suggested  to 
him  that  the  X-chromosome  is  the  logical  lo- 
cation for  the  manlc-depresslon  gene. 

Statistical  changes  of  this  being  invalid 
are  one  in  4,000,  he  said.  Unlike  most  harm- 
ful genes,  which  are  recessive,  this  gene  ap- 
p>arently  is  dominant. 

AROUND   AGE  40 

Wlnokur  said  women  who  Inherit  the  psy- 
chotic gene  tend  to  become  severely  de- 
pressed by  age  40.  Men  with  the  gene,  in 
the  same  age  range,  often  become  alcoholics 
or  sociopaths. 

Psychiatrists  seeking  an  accurate  diagnosis 
should  pay  attention  to  the  patient's  age  at 
the  time  the  Illness  appears  and  to  the  be- 
havior of  his  or  her  parents  and  other  rela- 
tives. Wlnokur  said. 

Psychiatrists  are  excited  by  the  findings 
because  they  are  discovering  that  patients 
whose  lUneesee  fit  the  Wlnokvir  description 
tend  to  Improve  on  a  drug  called  lithium 
carbonate.  By  contrast,  patients  whose  symp- 
toms are  similar  but  whose  life  histories 
are  different  sometimes  do  better  on  other 
treatment. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  May  1,  1971] 
Intelligence  and  Race 

It  Is,  generally  speaking,  prudent  for  the 
layman  to  avoid  a  scientific  argument  with 
a  noted  scientist.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
and  the  Shockley  thesis  of  the  Inherent 
mental  superiority  of  the  white  race  Is  one 
of  them. 

Dr.  Philip  Shockley,  a  Nobel  laureate  and 
the  Inventor  of  the  transistor,  has  tried  for 
five  years  to  convince  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  undertake  studies  to  prove 
his  theory  that  white  Americans  are,  on  the 
average,  gifted  vrtth  a  Intellect  that  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  black  Americans.  The  acad- 
emy has  now  flmaly— and  wisely— rejected 
the  Idea. 

The  decision  Is  a  wise  one  for  two  reasons. 
First,  Dr.  Shockley's  personal  conviction  of 
white  intellectual  superiority  Is  based  on 
dubious  evidence.  Second,  there  Is  no  way 
to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their 
thesis. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  academy's 
annual  meeting — but  never  delivered— the 
doctor  offered  some  new  data  to  support  his 
pet  theory.  Army  records,  he  said,  "show 
that  Negroes  In  Georgia  have  .  .  .  an  IQ 
of  about  80  compared  to  ...  90  for  California. 
California  Negroes  have  twice  as  high  a 
percentage  of  their  genes  from  white  ances- 
tors as  do  Georgia  Negroes."  Therefore.  Dr. 
Shockley  reasons,  white  blood  means  higher 
Intelligence. 

It  will  not  do  to  write  Dr.  Shockley  off 
as  a  racist.  Indeed,  he  uses  some  statistical 
extrapolation  to  conclude  that  with  the 
addition  of  about  30  to  40  percent  Caucasian 
genes  to  Negro  populations,  blacks  "might 
match  or  even  exceed  the  whites."  It  is  on^ 
reasonable,  then,  to  assume  that  his  Interest 
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is  purely  scientific.  It  Is  his  reasoning,  not 
his  emotion,  that  Is  off  the  track. 

Dr  Shockley  views  the  Army  statistics 
and  dravre  one  possible  conclusion  from 
them  And  in  so  doing,  he  displays  an  intel- 
lectual tunnel  vision  produced,  one  must 
assume  by  his  life-long  dedication  to  the 
nhyslcsi  disciplines.  The  number  of  white 
genes  is  the  most  precisely  measurable 
component  In  the  human  equation  under 
study.  But  It  is  not  the  only  factor.  Nor  Is 
it  surely,  the  most  Important  factor. 

California  blacks  may  be  whiter  than  their 
Georgia  counterparts.  But  are  they  Identical 
in  all  other  respects?  Is  their  economic 
status  the  same?  Are  they  similarly  moti- 
vated, educated,  assimilated  into  the  local 
society? 
They  are  not. 

No  test  yet  devised  can  filter  out  the  Im- 
pact of  cultural  and  environmental  Infiu- 
ences  to  Isolate  the  single  component  of  In- 
herent mental  capacity.  The  history  of  the 
misnamed  Intelligence  Quotient  test  shows 
that  immigrants  from  culturally  deprived 
backgrounds  have  consistently  scored  poorly, 
and  that  test  scores  rise  virlth  assimilation 
and  economic  improvement. 

What  Dr.  Shockley  asks — a  test  of  his 
theory  of  black  mental  Inferiority— Is  dlfll- 
cult  If  not  Impossible.  In  addition,  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  the  rough  eqiUvalent 
of  striking  a  match  to  light  one's  way 
through  a  munitions  dump.  Any  evidence  of 
white  superiority,  however  tainted,  would  be 
seized  upon  by  white  racists  as  proof  of 
their  twisted  convictions  and  by  black  mlll- 
tan«  as  confirmation  of  their  paranoid  sus- 
picions of  this  society's  latent  genocldal 
leanings. 

The  most  reasonable  course  Is  to  accept 
the  fact  that  some  human  properties  defy 
precise  measurement;  that  among  these  im- 
measurables  Is  the  mystery  of  hiiman  Intelli- 
gence, and  that,  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
men  should  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  limits  of  Individual  capability  cannot 
be  presumed  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May  5,  1971] 

Galileo  Galled  at  Dr.  Shockley's  Shocker? 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Question:  When  Is  scientific  inquiry  into 
a  question  of  obviously  profound  significance 
Impossible?  Answer:  When  the  fact  of  such 
an  inquiry  may  be  misconstrued  by  laymen, 
and  Its  possible  results  might  be  unpalatable 
to  a  sizable  and  volatile  minority. 

That  at  least  seemed  to  be  the  answer 
given  to  the  question  last  week  by,  of  all 
people,  an  estimated  80  percent  of  350  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
here  for  the  108th  annual  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

What  the  academy  did  was  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  its  own  eight-member  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  Genetic  Factors  in  Human 
Performance  that  the  study  of  racial  differ- 
ences Is  "a  proper  and  socially  relevant  scien- 
tific subject"  and  then  to  reject  two  addi- 
tional proposals  which  would  have  involved 
taking  action  on  that  hypothesis. 

To  explain:  Dr.  William  B.  Shockley,  a 
member  of  the  academy,  has  long  held  the 
view,  repugnant  to  most  Americans  and  to 
this  one.  that  there  Is  a  demonstrable  differ- 
ence between  the  intelligence  quotients 
(IQs)  of  whites  and  blacks,  that  the  basic 
reason  for  this  Is  genetic  rather  than  envi- 
ronmental and  that,  among  blacks,  those 
with  more  white  genes  score  higher  than 
those  with  fewer. 

Now  Shockley  did  not  earn  his  doctorate  at 
Bob  Jones  (would  you  believe  M.I.T.7)  and 
he  is  not  an  instructor  at  some  obscure  col- 
lege (he  Is  a  Stanford  University  physicist). 
To  the  best  of  this  observer's  knowledge,  he 
has  no  record  of  political  activity  with  the 
squlrrely  Right :  If  he  had  such  a  record.  I'm 


sure  the  Industrious  reporters  of  the  New 
York  Times  would  have  exposed  it. 

Shockley  Is  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  the  In- 
ventor of  the  transistor  and  the  author  of 
such  Inflammatory  political  tracts  as  "Elec- 
trons and  Holes  In  Semiconductors." 

His  work  has  been  concentrated  In  the 
fields  of  energy  bands  of  solids,  ferromag- 
netic domains,  plastic  properties  of  metals, 
the  theory  of  grain  boundaries  and  dis- 
order in  alloys;  he  holds  50  U.S.  patents. 

After  voting  down  the  proposals  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  (of  which  Shockley  was 
not  a  member)  to  work  with  federal  agen- 
cies on  the  "possible  educational  Implica- 
tions of  human  behavioral  genetics'*  and  to 
establish  "a  body  of  distinguished  scien- 
tists" to  conduct  further  Inquiry  Into  a 
possible  link  between  genetics  and  Intel- 
ligence, one  academy  member,  according  to 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  dismissed  Shockley's 
theories  as  "a  bunch  of  crap." 

And  that  they  may  be.  Indeed,  one  ear- 
nestly hopes,  for  everyone's  sake,  that  they 
are.  But  that  Is  hardly  the  way  to  disprove 
them.  The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  holds  that  "aU  men  are  created 
equal,"  has  a  beautiful  ring  to  it;  but  the 
moment  It  becomes  a  substitute  for  scien- 
tific inquiry,  we  are  back  to  the  monkey  trial 
days. 

One  obvious  objection  to  an  Inquiry  based 
on  IQ  scores  is  that  many  people  believe  that 
such  tests  discriminate  against  minority 
groups  with  an  inadequate  understanding  of 
English  and  a  history  of  other  cultural  de- 
privations. Unquestionably  there  Is  much 
in  that.  But  because  an  IQ  test  Is  an  Im- 
perfect Instriunent,  does  that  mean  it  should 
be  discarded  or  that  a  search  should  not  be 
made  for  better  ways  and  fairer  methods  to 
evaluate  that  quality  which  we  call  Intel- 
ligence? 

Indeed,  the  whole  question  may  have  a 
certain  relevance  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Itself.  Its  president.  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  maintains  that  the  950-member 
body  has  "no  other  criteria"  for  member- 
ship than  scientific  achievement.  Yet  only 
one  of  Its  members  Is  black.  Is  the  academy 
racist,  are  Its  measurements  of  "scientific 
achievement,"  like  IQ  tests,  false  or  has 
black  achievement  in  thU  field  been  slight? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

Galileo  would  have  had  a  wry  laugh  about 
the  whole  affair.  He,  you  may  remember, 
spent  nearly  a  decade  under  Inquisition 
house  arrest  because  he  insisted  on  support- 
ing the  ridiculous  (and,  in  those  days,  equal- 
ly unpalatable)  Copernican  theory  that  the 
earth  revolved  around  the  sun,  not  the  sun 
around  the  earth. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Shockley  will  be  treated 
so  harshly.  But  If  last  week's  performance 
by  the  academy  was  both  politically  ex- 
pedient and  socially  acceptable  to  almost 
all  Americans,  It  U  less  sure  that  the  cause 
of  truth  was  well  served. 

Is    Intelligence    Racial? 

For  years  the  controversy  had  simmered 
along,  often  behind  the  scenes,  making 
headlines  only  when  one  set  or  another  of 
the  varlovis  protagonists  had  a  new  study 
to  report.  The  reason  for  the  reticence  was 
always  that  the  question  Is  not  only  a  cruel 
one  but  also  one  to  which  there  is  for  the 
moment  no  answer  at  all.  The  question  is: 
are  Negroes  (and  perhaps  certain  other  races) 
genetically  deprived  and  therefore  less  in- 
telligent than  whites? 

Last  week  in  Washington,  the  debate  over 

(1)  whether  the  question  Is  a  valid  one  and 

(2)  whether  to  set  about  trying  to  find  an 
answer  If  It  Is,  came  to  a  head  of  sorts  be- 
fore the  prestlgloxxs  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  What  pushed  the  argument  back 
into  the  headUnes  again  was  mainly  the 
work  of  Dr.  William  Shockley,  Stanford's 
controversial  Nobel  Prize-vrtnnlng  physicist, 
who  believes  that  blacks  have  been  geneti- 


caUy  shortchanged  In  InteUlgence.  The  Lon- 
don-born. California-educated  Shockley,  61, 
who  has  no  training  as  a  geneticist  himself, 
has  long  virged  the  NAS  to  study  the  relative 
Influences  of  heredity  and  environment  on 
human  Intelligence,  and  has  been  zealous  In- 
deed in  pressing  his  views.  Shockley's  views 
happen  to  parallel  in  some  Important  re- 
spects those  of  Berkeley's  Arthur  Jensen 
(Newsweek,  March  31;  June  2.  1969),  an 
equally  controversial  scientist  but  also  a  re- 
spected educational  psychologist.  Together 
the  pair  have  been  constant  thorns  In  the 
academy's   decidedly   thin  skin    for   a  long 

time.  ^,     , 

At  the  first,  the  NAS  Ignored  Shockley  s 
exhortations.  But  then  two  years  ago,  it  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  on  genetic  fac- 
tors In  human  performance.  Laist  week  the 
committee  turned  in  its  report.  The  report 
termed  the  study  of  human  racial  differences 
"a  proper  and  socially  relevant  scientific 
subject";  It  went  on  to  reconunend  that  the 
academy  set  up  a  working  group  of  scientists 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  long-term  re- 
search program  on  the  interaction  of  genetic 
and  environmental  factors  in  human 
I>erformance. 

When  Shockley  first  read  the  committees 
report,  he  was  Jubilant.  In  a  letter  to  a 
Charleston,  S.C,  newspaperman  he  de- 
scribed it  as  "an  enormous  stride  toward  the 
scientific  objectivity  that  I  have  contended 
Is  vitally  necessary  In  diagnosing  our  na- 
tion's human  quality  problems."  But  then  a 
few  days  later,  when  the  committee's  report 
came  up  for  acceptance  by  the  NAS  member- 
ship, Shockley's  victory  was  effectively 
snatched  from  his  grasp.  What  the  member- 
ship did  was  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
study  of  human  racial  differences  Is  a  rele- 
vant one,  but  It  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tions urging  the  NAS  to  get  to  work  on  such 
studies.  "What  the  academy  has  done," 
Shockley  said,  "Is  to  turn  around  at  last  to 
face  the  problem — but  it  has  not  taken  the 
first  step  down  the  path  toward  understand- 
ing." 

For  their  part,  most  NAS  members  feel  that 
their  decision  on  the  special  committee's 
report  probably  took  things  far  enough,  at 
least  for  the  moment.  But  outside  the  formal 
sessions,  the  debated  waxed  vigorously.  News- 
week correspondent  Henry  Simmons,  who 
covered  the  meeting,  filed  this  report  of  the 
forces  and  opinions  at  work  both  during  and 
after  the  regular  sessions : 

Perhaps  what  troubled  the  special  com- 
mittee most  from  the  outset  was  the  certain 
knowledge  that  public  Interest  In  their  area 
of  inquiry  seems  inevitably  to  focus  on  the 
racial  implications.  Many  members  on  and 
off  the  committee  feel  this  results  first  in  an 
emotional  stand  against  scientific  study  of 
the  question  by  blacks,  who  fear  that  their 
struggle  for  equality  might  be  blunted  if  the 
views  of  Shockley  and  Jensen  were  to  gain 
some  kind  of  scientific  respectability;  and 
second,  in  equally  intense  pressures  in  favor 
of  such  research  by  those  who  think  that 
Important  racial  differences  may  exist — and 
that  they  are  being  assumed  a'vay  In  the 
absence  of  study. 

Throughout  their  report,  the  committee 
members  emphasized  that  any  work  in  so 
complex  and  relatively  uncharted  fields  as 
race,  heredity  and  environment  must  per- 
force be  slow  and  tedious.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause of  the  28-year  human  generation  span, 
partly  because  of  the  buUt-ln  limitations  on 
experimentation  that  can  be  conducted  with 
humans,  and  partly  because  behavioral  traits 
are  obviously  conditioned  by  the  Interaction 
of  many  genes.  But  for  all  these  difficulties, 
the  committee  concluded  that.  In  the  absence 
of  Information,  public  policy  in  education 
and  other  areas  "may  rest  on  false  assump- 
tions that  lead  to  the  poor  use  of  human 
potentialities." 

mental 
Predictably,   Shockley  himself   wasted   no 
opportunity   in  or  out  of  the  sessions,  to 
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press  bis  case.  In  a  formal  paper,  he  adTanced 
several  more  lines  of  argument  In  support 
of  his  major  point,  based  for  the  most;  part 
on  the  Army's  prelnductlon  mental  tests, 
which  Is  that  the  U.S.  black  population  is 
less  Intelligent  by  15  IQ  points  tba^  the 
white.  To  many  scientists,  the  validity  of 
these  tests  has  long  been  the  subject  of  bit- 
ter dispute  because  they  were  regard^  as 
essentially  unscientific  themselves.  Tha  gra- 
vamen of  the  charge  against  the  IQ  tebts  Is 
that  they  were  designed  in  the  first  place 
for  the  white  middle  class,  and  that  they 
make  no  allowance  for  the  cultural,  Nutri- 
tional and  emotional  deprivation  that  ip  the 
lot  of  so  many  blacks  i 

What  Sbockley  sought  to  do  in  last  week's 
paper,  was  relate  the  results  of  the  Afmy's 
IQ  testing  to  scene  work  carried  out  In  ^lack 
Africa  by  geneticist  T.  E.  R«ed  and  first 
report«d  In  the  magazine  Science  two  years 
ago.  Reed's  studies,  Shockley  said.  Indicated 
that  certain  genes  distinctive  to  whites  are 
found  only  In  trace  amoiints  ot  less  than 
1  per  cent  In  present-day  African  popula- 
tions, but  show  up  much  more  frequently  In 
blood  tests  of  U.S.  blacks.  Among  the  Oullah- 
speaklng  Negroes  of  the  South,  for  Insliance, 
the  occurrence  of  these  white  genee  staads  at 
approzinaately  6  per  cent;  in  two  rural 
Oeorgla  counties  it  la  11  per  cent;  while  for 
some  Oakland.  Calif.,  blacks  It  is  23  per  cent. 
Essentially,  what  Shockley  was  trylQg  to 
prove  with  his  own  and  Reed's  work  lai  that 
Negroes  are  more  Intelligent  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  white  genes  they  tarry. 
"The  trend  shown  by  all  the  recruiting  dls- 
trlcta  for  both  Negro  and  non-Negro  In- 
ductees," Shockley  said,  "suggests  that  the 
average  IQ  of  Negro  populations  Increases 
by  about  l  IQ  point  for  each  1  per  cent  of 
added  Caucasian  genes — and  might  Jt&tcix 
or  even  exceed  the  whites  at  30  or  40  per 
cent."  The  average  p>ercentage  of  these  genes 
found  in  the  white  population  In  the  course 
of  the  studies,  Sbockley  added.  Is  i3  per  cent. 

DISPAKITT 

Outside  the  formal  sessions,  Shockley 
pressed  what  be  sees  as  the  long-term  social 
and  demographic  implications  of  bis  studies, 
a  view  he  expressed  at  Rice  University  last 
autximn  and  presented  eigaln  to  newamen 
last  week.  Excerpts:  "If  the  dlfflciilty  of  the 
black  minority  Is  a  basic  difference  la  the 
gen«tio  potential  for  developing  the  capaci- 
ties needed  to  approach  parity  in  a  modem 
teobnolog;lcal  society,  and  If  this  disparity  Is 
indeed  becoming  worse  in  each  generation 
.  .  .  then  the  failvire  to  attempt  to  dlacnose 
la  ...  a  profound  moral  Irresponslbujty. 

"Diagnosis  will,  I  believe,  confirm  that  ovir 
nobly  Intended  welfare  programs  are  pro- 
moting dysgenlcs — retrogressive  evolution 
through  the  disproportionate  reproduction 
of  the  genetically  disadvantaged.  This  prob- 
ably occurs  for  whites  as  well  as  blacka.  but 
la  so  much  more  severe  for  blacks  tliat  It 
constitutes  a  form  of  genetic  enslavecnent 
...  If  those  Negroes  with  the  fewest  Cauca- 
sian genes  are  in  fact  the  most  proUfio  and 
also  the  least  intelligent,  then  genetic  en- 
slavement will  be  the  destiny  of  their  next 
generation.  The  consequences  may  b4  ex- 
tremes of  racism  and  agony  for  both  blacks 
and  whites." 

Specifically,  Shockley  reckons  that  thd  U.S. 
black  population  has  lost  5  IQ  points  rela- 
tive to  whites  since  1918  because  of  the'  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  its  Caucasian  gene  com- 
ponent. He  projects  that  the  fraction  of  the 
U.S.  black  population  suffering  mental  re- 
tardation for  genetic  reasons  "may  well  be 
doubling  in  about  twenty  years."  "Qn«|  way 
of  putting  this,"  he  said,  "Is  that  by  goojd  in- 
tentions we  may  unwittingly  be  breeding 
Deltas — in  the  fashion  of  Huxley's  'Brave 
New  World.'  We  may  be  breeding  problem 
ereatora  In  greater  percentage  than  problem 
aolvera." 

How  does  Shockley  propose  to  halt  the 
dysgenlc  evolution  he  postulates?  One  plan 


he  thinks  might  be  fruitfully  discussed  Is 
the  payment  of  Federal  cash  bonuses  to  in- 
tellectually substandard  blacks  and  whites 
who  agree  not  to  have  children.  He  also 
favors  the  establishment  of  special  educa- 
tional and  social  programs  geared  to  sub- 
standard individuals  of  both  races. 

What  motivates  Shockley,  a  specialist  In 
transistors.  Is  a  puzzle  to  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  find  themselves  bemused  that 
a  Nobel  Prize-winning  physicist  should  late 
in  life  t\im  with  such  extraordinary  zeal  to 
the  new  subject  of  genetics.  One  question 
that  arises,  therefore,  is  whether  Shockley 
may  be  moved  by  some  inner  psychic  drive, 
essentially  racist  In  expression.  Some  of  bis 
critics  feel  this  likely;  others  say  simply  that 
Sbockley  is  a  sincerely  dedicated  scientist 
who  has  made  the  mistake,  not  an  uncom- 
mon one,  of  trying  to  take  the  stringent  disci- 
plines of  mathematics  and  physics  and  bring 
them  to  bear  on  the  relatively  amorphovis 
field  of  heredity  and  environment  as  well  as 
the  new  and  largely  uncharted  study  of  ge- 
netics. And  some  scientists,  notably  Berke- 
ley's Jensen,  support  him. 

Shockley  deplores  any  suggestion  that  his 
motivations  might  be  racists.  Both  he  and 
Jensen  adamantly  insist,  for  instance,  that 
all  ranges  o<  intelligence  may  be  found  in 
both  blacks  and  whites,  and  that  they  do 
not  intend  any  suggestion  of  exclusivity  in 
intelligence.  Shockley,  for  exam^rie,  is  fond 
of  telling  his  audience  that  according  to  bis 
research,  blacks  may  be  generally  inferior 
in  Intelligence  to  whites,  but  that  he  feels 
there  Is  also  a  reasonable  possibility  that  Ori- 
entals, notably  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
may  eventually  be  proven  the  intellectual 
sui>erlors  of  whites. 

Last  week,  a  doeen  Howard  University 
students  were  on  band  to  bear  Sbockley 
read  bis  latest  paper — and  to  pepper  blm 
with  questions,  some  freighted  with  emo- 
tion, others  calm,  deliberate  and  incisive. 
The  Howard  group  Included  two  distin- 
guished black  scientists,  Dr.  Harold  E.  Fin- 
ley,  a  professor  of  zoology,  and  physics  pro- 
fessor Warren  E.  Henry.  Earlier,  Flnley  and 
Henry,  along  with  four  other  colleagues,  bad 
written  a  letter  to  the  academy  expressing 
grave  concern  at  the  prospect  of  the  kind 
of  racial  studies  proposed  by  the  special 
committee  and  urged  that  any  such  under- 
taking be  governed  by  strictly  established 
scientific  criteria. 

KNACK 

To  many  of  those  who  beard  the  Howard 
contingent  question  Sbockley,  the  conclu- 
sion seemed  to  be  that  while  he  Is  a  bril- 
liant statistical  analyst,  he  Is  notably  weak 
in  a  number  of  Important  respects.  Thus 
not  only  did  he  seem  to  be  somewhat  un- 
sure nf  Just  what  IQ  tests  really  do  measure, 
but  there  was  also  a  suggestion  that  be  Is 
taking  IQ  tests  as  an  Ironclad  indicator  of 
absolute  Intelligence — which  even  the  tests' 
most  vigorous  supporters  insist  they  are 
not.  Then  there  was  the  fact  that  In  study- 
ing the  IQ  differentials  of  black  subpopu- 
lations,  Sbockley  seemed  to  display  a 
knack  for  picking  precisely  that  group  which, 
because  of  marginal  diet,  cultural  depriva- 
tion and  linguistic  shortcomings,  could  be 
expected  to  score  low  on  IQ  tests  even  if 
intelligence  were  entirely  environmental  in 
determination,  with  no  hereditary  Input  at 
aU. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  same 
scientists  who  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  Shockley's  thesis  look  much  more 
favorably  on  Jensen's  work.  "You  have  to 
regard  the  Jensen  position  as  established," 
said  Caltech  biologist  Dr.  James  F.  Bonner. 
"There  Is  a  genetic  basis  for  Intelligence." 
"Nobody  denies  that,"  Howard  University 
psychologist  Dr.  James  Bayton  replied, 
"but  you  have  to  be  very  careful  when 
you  try  to  extend  Individual  characteris- 
tics to  all  members  of  a  diverse  group." 

On  balance,  it  seems  likely  that  Sbockley 
is  over  his  head  in  certain  areas.  But  be 


seems  a  conscientious  and  well-intentioned 
man,  whatever  the  use  less-well-dlspoeed 
persons  may  make  of  bis  hypotheses.  Thiu 
a  reasonable  Judgment  would  seem  to  be 
that  even  If  bis  arguments  tend  to  make 
qualified  sociologists,  p>6ycbologlBt8  and 
geneticists  wince,  they  demand  more  or- 
ganized  attention  than  the  academy  cur- 
rently seems  willing  to  give  them.  The 
academy,  in  abort,  has  simply  failed  to 
confront  directly  a  hypothesis,  which,  how- 
ever tenuous,  will  go  on  ticking  away, 
a  potential  social  hydrogen  bomb,  until  it 
is  finally  disposed  of. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethime,  a  daughter  of 
former  Negro  slaves,  wsis  bom  in  Mayes- 
viUe,  S.C,  in  1875.  In  1904  she  founded 
Daytona  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
which  merged  in  1923  with  Cookman  In- 
stitute to  form  Cookman  College.  She 
was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs) ,  for  Thursday,  May  13,  Monday, 
May  17,  Tuesday,  May  18,  and  Wednes- 
day, May  19,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  May  17,  18,  19, 
Eind  20,  1971,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness, three  commencement  addresses  and 
as  a  member  of  American  Canadian 
Parliamentary  delegation  to  Ottawa, 
Canada. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RuppE,  on  May  13,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  today,  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Morse,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Rarick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS)  today,  for  15  minutes,  to  revlae 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Cederberg  In  two  Instances 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Baker. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS) ,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Termessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mrs.  Abzug. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  17,  1971,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xxrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  autliorlze  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises;  to 
the  Oommlrtee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the 
annual  r^>ort  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  for  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  313(c)  o(f  title  46  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliimbla. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Minnesota;  to 
the  Oonmilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
Isglslation  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  register  listing  the  names  of  certain 
persons  who  have  bad  their  motor  vehicle 
operator's  licenses  denied  or  withdrawn  and 
to  allow  more  effldent  use  of  that  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntentAte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


710.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admiiilstra- 
tion,  transmitting  a  report  on  contracts 
negotiated  by  NASA  under  10  U.S.C.  2304(a) 
(11)  and  (16)  during  the  6  months  ended 
December  31,  1970,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 
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717.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  highway  program  administered  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has 
shown  limited  progress  toward  Increasing 
accessibility  to  and  through  Appalachla;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OABMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  2687.  A  bill  to 
establish  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  (Rept.  No. 
92-201).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6060.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956  to 
provide  a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at 
certain  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals  from 
an  aircraft;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-202).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  Jl.  66.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  to  provide  for  a  national  environmen- 
tal data  system;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-203).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
Hit.  8370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  retaUers 
excise  tax  on  certain  nonreturnable  bottles 
and  cans,  and  to  provide  that  the  collec- 
tions of  such  tax  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
municipalities  in  which  such  bottles  or  cans 
were  sold;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.BADIIiLO: 
HJl.  8371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  specify  certain  activ- 
ities in  which  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
may  not  engage;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Price  of  IlUnols,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
HJl.   8372.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  borrow  $20  billion  to  make  inter- 
governmental  advances   during  the  next   2 
fiscal  years  to  States  and  local  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Dxnrolm,  Mr.  Fra- 
SZR,    Mr.    Link,    Mr.    Melchxr,    Mr. 
SisK,  and  Mr.  Zwack)  : 
H.R.  8373.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  payments  to  produc- 
ers for  crops  of  oats,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  blmself,  Mr. 
Moasz,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr. 
HAxarNOTON,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Fra- 
SES,    and   Mr.    Vander   Jagt)  : 

HJl.  8374.  A  bUl  to  provide  increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia : 

HJl.  8375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  practices  of  dentistry,  including 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  dentists  and  dental  bygienlsts, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HJl.  8376.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  reduction 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an- 
nuities pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

•B.B..  8377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  Association  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 

H.R.  8378.  A  bill  to  assist  school  districts 
reduce  crime  against  children,  employees, 
and  facilities  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
locally  approved  school  security  plans;  to 
the  CoDunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8379.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the 
im[>06ltlon  thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  strategic  and  critical  material  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  im- 
portation of  nice  material  from  any  Commu- 
nist country  Is  not  prohibited  by  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  8380.  A  bill  to  provide  public  financing 
of  certain  campaign  costs  Incurred  In  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  Federal  office,  to  in- 
sure full  public  disclosure  of  campaign  fi- 
nances, and  to  regulate  unfair  campaign 
practices;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

HJl.  8381.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
Kalispell  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

HJl.  8382.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  tot  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

nR.  8383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  at  1966 
to  add  an  additional  title  to  provide  for 
motor  vehicle  safety  collision  standards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8384.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  extended 
unemployment    compensation    program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HARVET: 

HH.  8385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  more  effective  means 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In  national 
emergency  disputes  involving  the  railroad 
and  airline  transportation  Industries,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  AHDxasoir  of  California, 
Mr.  AsHLXT,  Mr.  Burkk  of  Maaaa- 
cbusetts,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  McCLoa- 
KET,  Mr.  Petske,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Wbaixk)  : 

HJl.  8386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  surface  and  underground  coal  mining 
operations  which  adversely  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

sular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr 
Mr.    CONTE,   Mr.   Edwards 
fornla.  Mr.  Esch,  Mrs 
OuDK.    Mr.    Halpern.    Mr 
TON,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr 

KR.    Mr.    PIKZ.    Mr.    ROBISON 

York,     Mr.     Rosenthal, 

SCHEUER)  : 

H.R.  8387.  A  blU  to  provide  a  proccdi^e 
the  exercise  of  congressional  and 
powers  over  the  use  of  any  Armed 
of  the  United  States  in  military 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Rules. 

By   Mr.   KOCH    (for  himself  t 
Caret  of  New  York)  : 

H.R.  8388.  A  bill  to  provide  for^the 
ment  of  members  of  the  Armed  " 
are  narcotics  addicts;  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8389.   A  bill  to  amend  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
provide  for  the  development  and  operatfo 
treatment  programs  for  certain  drug 
who  are  confined  to  or  released  from 
tlonal    Institutions    and    facilities; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8390.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
rlty  Act  to  provide  that  Federal  welfar* 
ments  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
dividual  who  qualifies  therefor  on  the 
drug-caused  disability  or  Incapacity 
such   individual   is   undergoing   app 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Way^ 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 

H.R.  8391.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Commlttie 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   McMUiLAN    (for  hlmsell 
Mr.  Cabell)   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8392.  A  bill  to  provide  additions  I 
enue  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
other  purposes,    to   the  Committee 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

HJl.  8393.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Houslnjg 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  to 
a  more  effective  approach  to  the  problfem 
developing  and  maintaining  a  rational 
tlonshlp  between  building  codes  and  ~ 
regulatory  requirements  and  building 
nology  In  the  United  States,  and  to  fac 
urgently  needed  cost-saving  Innovations 
the  buUdlng  Industry,  through  the    '" 
ment  of  an  appropriate  nongovernm 
stniment  which  can  make  definitive 
cal    findings.   Insure   that   the   finding 
made  avaUable  to  all  sectors  of  the 
public  and  private,  and  provide  an 
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THE   MIG-23    FOXBAT   FIGH 
DISTURBING  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN, 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th< 
thoritatlve    Aviation    Week    & 
Technology  magazine  recently  pub^shed 
an  article— April  19,  1971— dealing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

method  for  encouraging  and  facilitating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  acceptance  and  use 
of  such  findings;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   PERKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  QriE, 
Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Pucinski,    Mr.    Da- 
niels of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  REm  of  New  York, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Schetteh, 
Mr.    Meeds,    Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mrs.    Hicks   of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Veyset,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     and     Mr. 
Kemp)  : 
H.R.  8395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabUitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  and  for  voca- 
tional evaluation  and  work  adjustment,  to 
authorize  grants  for   rehabilitation   services 
to  those   with   sensory   disabilities,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.8396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(42  U.S.C.  1983)  to  make  States  and  units  of 
local  government  liable  for  deprivations  of 
constitutional  rights  by  officers  employed  by 
them:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of   Illinois,   Mr.   Bergland,  Mr. 
Btron,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr. 
PiNDLEY,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
SEN,  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Kyl,    Mr.   Landgrebe.    Mr.   Leggett, 
Mr.  Ltjjan,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,   Mr.   McPall,   Mr.   McMillan, 
and  Mr.  Ma  this  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  8397.  A  blU  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate    regarding    agricultural    products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mayne, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr. 
Schwengel,  Mr.  SEBELitrs,  Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Stubble- 
field,  Mr.  TEAGtTE  of  California,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Ullman, 
Mr.  Vioobito,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Ya- 
tbon,    Mr.    Zwach,    Mr.    Jones    of 
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Tennessee,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Stat- 
FORD,  and  Mr.  Pirnie)  : 
H.R.  8398.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural  Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards  for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back, Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
WiDNALL,  Mr.  Httnt,  and  Mr.  Whal- 
ley)  : 
H.R.  8399.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate    regarding    agricultural    products, 
and  for  other  purpKsses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
H.  Con.  Res.  302.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  a  national  policy  on  the  stabilization 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

171.  By  Mr.  BARING  of  Nevada:  Memorial 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  jointly;  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  complete  construc- 
tion of  the  Lahontan  Federal  Fish  Hatchery 
in  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  turn  operation 
and  management  of  the  project  over  to  the 
State  of  NevEwJa  through  its  properly  des- 
ignated bureau  or  department,  and  to  fund 
such  operation  and  management  by  the  des- 
ignated bureau  or  department  of  the  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

172.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  ratify- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

173.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  completion 
of  the  Lahontan  Federal  Pish  Hatchery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  WAGGONNER  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
8400)  for  the  relief  of  Lennie  LeBlanc,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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the  interceptor  version  of  the  Mig-23 
Foxbat  fighter,  now  being  furnished  to 
Egypt. 

I  was  disturbed  to  note  the  very  high 
performance  capability  of  the  aircraft, 
particularly  the  Mach  3.2  speed  plus  the 
ability  to  operate  at  altitudes  well  above 
60,000  feet.  My  concern  relates  specifical- 
ly to  how  the  Foxbat  compares  with  the 
F-14/F-15  fighters  we  currently  are 
bringing  just  to  prototjTie  stage. 

I  have  been  assured  by  military  of- 
ficials that  both  of  our  new  fighters  will 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  below  40,000 


feet  with  Foxbat.  I  take  that  assurance 
with  some  reservation.  But  the  question 
I  believe  is  more  to  the  point  is  "What 
about  altitudes  above  40.000  feet?"  Are 
we  relinquishing  that  portion  of  the  air- 
space, in  hjTX)thetical  combat,  for  the 
Foxbat  to  roam  at  will? 

Are  we,  in  fact,  committing  ourselves 
to  build  new  aircraft  whose  specifica- 
tions are  less  than  those  of  Foxbat? 

The  F-4  will  require  a  replacement  in 
the  years  ahead.  But  if  that  replacement 
is  Inferior  to  what  the  Soviets  already 
possess,  are  we  justified  in  building  it? 
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The  state  of  the  art  should  be  pushed  to 
provide  us  with  a  superior  fighter,  not 
merely  another  fighter  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 


PAMPA  STUDENTS  WORK  FOR  POW 
HUMANE  TREATMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  know  that  300  stu- 
dents from  Pampa  High  School.  Pampa, 
Tex.,  have  each  signed  an  individual  let- 
ter written  to  the  Communist  leaders  in 
Hanoi,  urging  them  to  provide  humane 
treatment  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Pampa.  Tex.,  is  my  hometown,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Thus  I  take  special  pride  in 
what  these  yoimg  people  have  done.  They 
are  speaking  out  for  justice  In  the  best 
traditions  of  our  country.  It  is  young 
people  like  these  who  will  one  day  guide 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation,  not  the  Rap 
Browns,  the  Stokley  Carmichaels,  or  the 
Jerry  Rubins. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  member- 
ship. I  am  inserting  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent 
by  the  300  Psunpa  students  and  a  list  of 
their  names.  I  hope  this  will  inspire  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  American  prisoner 
of  war  problem  to  initiate  similar  proj- 
ects in  their  own  congressional  districts. 
The  letter  and  signators  follow: 
I  am  writing  this  letter  neither  as  an  ad- 
vocate nor  as  an  opponent  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War,  but  as  an  American,  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  treatment  of  Aznerlcarm 
being  held  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Viet 
Nam.  I  feel  that  humane  treatment  of  these 
men  Is  a  matter  of  grave  Importance. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  allow  the  men  In  prison 
to  send  and  receive  mall,  release  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Identify  Eind  acknowledge  each 
man  held  prisoner  for  benefit  of  his  grieved 
family,  and  allow  neutral  Inspections  of  the 
prisons.  These  requests  would  In  no  way  deter 
your  aim  In  fighting  the  war,  but  will  ulti- 
mately enhance  your  position  amid  world 
opinion. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  and  others  like  It 
from  concerned  American  citizens  will  help 
to  Improve  conditions  for  our  men  you  hold 
captive.  My  appeal  Is  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity. 

Sincerely, 
Sherry  Warren,  Myrna  Smith,  Wendy 
Hills.  Donna  McMlnn,  Loretta  Laflln. 
Lorl  Perlllaux.  Teresa  Heckman,  Jeff 
Clark,  Dough  Hughes,  Stacey  Boddy, 
Peggy  Caldwell.  Julie  Cree,  Freddie 
Rockelle,  David  Christy,  John  Phaxton. 
John  Darnell,  David  Putman,  Jim  Sar- 
gent, Tylor  Drlnnon,  Jean  Hawey.  Deb- 
bie Aufleger,  Kevin  Reeves.  David 
Heuston,  Letha  Watts,  Stephanie 
Eastham,  Pattle  Sims,  Linda  Reed, 
Mike  Praser,  Robyn  Caldwell.  James 
Carter. 
Dean  Putman.  Shirley  Nuns.  Cheryl  Wal- 
lace. Clay  Stephens,  Steve  Boyd,  Lea 
Ann  Hudson,  Mike  Cole.  Lynn  Rich- 
ardson. Nancy  Rafferty.  Roxanne 
Hatcher.  Donna  Hlllman,  Mary  Lynne 
Zellars,  Debbie  Erwln,  Diana  Colby, 
Shonda  Roye. 
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Melvln  Ralney,  Levi  Friend,  Gay  la  Rlgs- 
by.  Donna  Thompson,  Kelly  Neuman, 
Lisa  Pettlt,  Kathy  Dawson,  Mltzl  Lei 
McCoy,    Kim    Buzzard,    Jan    Harvey, 
Bobby  Dougless,  Tommy  Washington, 
Richard  Gibson,  Becky  Parker.  Karen 
Snapp. 
DlAnn    Blcknell,    Cindy    Rogers,    Allen 
Ebenkamp,   Terry    Hall,    Linda    Hunt, 
Becky  Poole,  Phillip  Seely.  Mike  Bla- 
lock.  Linda  Pereboom.  Joanle  Baum- 
gardner,    Jayne    McCausland,    Susan 
Morrison.  Lorl  Gowdy.  James  Hosklns, 
Kathy  KlUe. 
Carla  Combs.  Prank  D.  Anderson,  Pamela 
Welch,  Robert  Wood,  Teddy  Wlddle. 
Jack   King,   Doug   Ivy,   Larry    Harris. 
Dixie     Douglass.     Randy     Robertson, 
Gayle   McKlnley,  Kathy  David,  Taml 
Lynn    Tlbblts.    Pam    Soukup.    Gayla 
Drlnnan. 
Jerl   Bohlander,   David   Vannon,   Susan 
Evans,    Danny   Kohler,   James   Miller, 
Gretchen  WeUs,  Patricia  Nalte,  Gary 
Dolrs,    Bob    Campbell,    Randy    Cain, 
Jackie  Curtis,  Floyd  Huff,  Mike  John- 
son,    Gradene     Underwood,     Leanna 
Odell. 
Linda  Willis,  Dana  Rogers.  Roy  Morris, 
Randy  Ford,  Jimmy  Wells,  Troves  Gil- 
bert,   Susan    Edwards,    Pam    Russell. 
Royal  Lantz,  Cynthia  Strube,  Mike  D. 
Enloe.  Vickie  Knight,  Melanle  Miller. 
Bobby  Chance,  Stephen  Knox. 
Janet    Whltesell.    Greg    Arledge.    Barry 
Schulz,  Lee  French,  Beverly  Moseley, 
Nancy  Everett,  David  Chambless,  Mike 
Hessel,  Greg  Atchley,  David  Waggoner, 
Mike     Morrers,     Robin     Scarbrough, 
Sherrl   Laycock,  Terry   Morris,   Roger 
Wilson. 
Mark    Williams,    Charles    Smith,    Doug 
Glvkan.  Loree  Matthews,  Anita  Wlllett, 
Scott  Bonner,  Marsha  Holland,  Jeimy 
Browder,  Vickie  Carter.  Robbl  Harris. 
Vickie   Jouett.    Kayla   Layka,    Jimmy 
Stares,  Kyde  Terrell,  Leanne  Hall. 
Sharon  Lockhart,  Mike  Franklin.   Jane 
Boyd.  Kirk  Bogard,  Chris  Stone,  Mike 
Copeland,  Ricky  Pope.  Mollle  Jackson. 
Lanlta    Kittle.    Sharon   Farmer.   Tom 
Weyandt,  Ronnie  Heldebrecht,  Jacque- 
lyn     Kllcrease,     Kathy     Ellis,     Darlls 
Matthews. 
Sandra   Clark,   Debbie   Lehnlck,   Selena 
Scoggln,    Ted    Brown,    Mark    Coulter. 
Leigh    Ann    Jeffers,    Richard    Kohler, 
Susan  Lockhart.  Mike  Lyle,  Gary  Rich- 
ards,   Julie    Tyler,    Dreka    Weatherly, 
Sonya   Keen,    HUarle   Stewart,   David 
Hampton. 
Sherry  Vandagrlff,  Donna  Henley,  Jammy 
Ledbetter,   Ricky   Braylle,   Brian   Kip 
Watklns.  Judy  Lankford.  Mike  Shaw. 
Tamra  Wilson,  Rae  Stone,  Jan  Gray, 
Ann  Waldrop,  Karan  Hester,  Deborah 
Welch,  Kelly  Emmons,  Billy  Edwards. 
Buck   Arlington,    Cindy   Horton,   Paula 
Holland.  BUI  Douglsts.  Steve  Oruver. 
David  Boyd,  Tonl  Cox,  Randy  Watson, 
Joe  Phillips,  Nancy  Burnham,  Darrell 
Danner,    Nancy    Nills,    Tim    Neslage, 
Donnle  Bennett,  Vondel  Simmons. 
Kim    Hill,    Melanle     Arrington,     SheUy 
Pllcher,    Kathy    Davis,    Mike    Powell, 
Taml  Douthlt,  Gary  Thrasher,  Nova 
Mayo,  Susie  Botkln.  Susan  Richarson, 
Pattl    Marshall.   Walter    Young,   Troy 
Hester,    Tamara     Ralnbalt.     Michelle 
Courtney. 
Joyce    Minyard.    Teresa    Smith,    Randy 
Llnvllle,  Travis  Swindell,  Jerry  Sims, 
Buck  Buchanan,  Melba  Martin,  James 
Haines,  Larry  E.  Crouch,  Steve  Mar- 
rero.    Vincent    Dl    Coelmo,    Richard 
Lane.  Mark  Warren.  Alan  Been.  Terry 
Neslage. 
Paul    Ortego,    Ed   Tomsley,    Scutt    Zall, 
Rocky  Nichols,  Jimmy  Kell,  Royanne 
Crossthwalte,    Nlkl    Fletcher.    Joanne 
McCausland.  Vance  Graham.  Joe  Rich- 
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ardson,  Roy  Lennlng,  Debra  Harris, 
Monte  Kemph,  Larry  Starback.  WUey 
Mclntlre. 

Frank  Morrison,  Irene  Haesle.  Russell 
Mitchell.  Vickie  Lantz,  Zlndl  Epperson, 
Beverly  White.  Cynthia  Ball,  Janet 
Tlvls,  Tammy  Long,  Joe  Wlnton. 
Brenda  Been,  James  Gann,  Mathew 
Edwards,  Kellle  Langham.  Margaret 
"niompson. 

Ronny  Wlllett,  Rick  Hayes,  Sharon  Rob- 
erts, Sheila  Kastor,  Patrick  Olonnor, 
jlmmle  Kllle,  Jim  Grady.  Ron  C.  Dar- 
nell, Dana  Chlsxim,  Michelle  Gedek, 
Danny  McGulre,  Pat  Everett,  Shelly 
Wooldrldge.  Lester  Hlllman,  Mark 
Klepper,  LaDalna  Hyatt. 


RESULTS  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  I  sent  a  legislative  question- 
naire to  the  postal  patrons  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  six  questions  included  dealt  en- 
tirely with  the  President's  six  proposals 
as  outlined  in  his  message. 

The  returns  have  been  tabulated,  and 
I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
response  rate  in  my  district  was  18.2 
percent — twice  the  normal  average  for 
the  return  of  legislative  questionnaires. 

This  week  I  am  sending  the  results  of 
the  retiuTis  to  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict in  a  special  report  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  results  avail- 
able for  readers  of  the  Record: 

Reports  Fhom  Washinoton 
(By  Congressman  James  H.  Quillex) 
Washington,  D.C, 

May,  1971. 

Dear  Fhiends:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  send 
you  the  results  of  my  1971  legislative  ques- 
tionnaire In  this  special  Report  from  Wash- 
ington. 

This  year  I  devoted  all  of  the  questions 
to  the  six  proposals  President  Nixon  out- 
lined In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I 
received  an  excellent  response. 

The  survey  went  In  the  maU  to  some  150.- 
000  postal  patrons  In  the  First  Congressional 
District  and  a  total  of  27.264  Individuals 
responded — a  return  rate  of  18.2  percent. 
This  unusually  high  rate  of  response  clearly 
Indicates  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  First 
District  continue  to  be  keenly  Interested  In 
the  affairs  of  our  country. 

FoT  the  second  consecutive  year,  I  Included 
on  the  questionnaire  a  "His"  and  "Hers" 
colvmin  to  record  the  person's  "Yes"  or  "No" 
vote.  I  received  25,129  responses  from  hus- 
bands and  wives,  1,690  from  men  reporting 
only  for  themselves,  and  1,445  from  women 
reporting  only  for  themselves. 

Interestingly,  there  was  almost  no  dif- 
ference In  the  answers  of  husbands  and 
wives.  In  fact,  throughout  the  survey  the 
opinions  of  the  men  and  women  coincided 
very  closely  on  aU  Issues. 

The  question  receiving  the  highest  favor- 
able response  was  number  six — "Do  you  fa- 
vor new  proposals  to  clean  up  the  air  and 
water,  to  combat  noise,  to  preserve  and  re- 
store our  surroundings,  and  to  expand  the 
nation's  parks?"  The  results  reveal  that  93.8 
{percent  "His"  and  93.5  percent  "Hers"  favor 
the  plan.  From  the  results.  It  appears  that 
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President  Nixon's  plans  to  Improve  tfce  ecol- 
ogy of  our  nation  are  receiving  the  Support 
of  more  and  more  people.  Last  year  a  similar 
question  on  the  environment  recelted  the 
approval  of  slightly  more  than  86  percent  of 
the  people. 

The  President's  revenue-sharing  pit  n  with 
state  and  local  governments  Involvuig  tl6 
billion  In  Federal  funds,  allowing  $5  billion 
to  be  spent  with  no  strings  attached  was 
favored  by  54.1  percent  of  the  men  atid  51.1 
p«rcent  of  the  women.  This  appareiitly  re- 
flects some  lessening  of  support  for  raivenue- 
aharlng,  as  compared  with  la»t  year's  survey 
wherein  78J  percent  "His"  and  77.0  Percent 


Y« 


His 


1.  Do  you  tavor  a  rsvanua-tharing  plan 

with  State  and  local  (overnmants 
involving  $16,000  000.000  in  Federal 
fundi,  allowing  {5,000,000.000  to  b« 
ipent  with  no  itnngi  attached?.   54.1 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  welfare  reform,  in- 

cluding a  guaranteed  annual  Income 

(Of  every  family  with  children?. 33. 4 

3.  Do  you  favor  improved  health  care,  in- 

cluding guaranteed  medical  care  for 
the  poor  and  an  eitra  $100,000,000 
to  help  find  a  cure  tor  cancer? 79.9 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  of  the  present 

12  Cabinet  departments  to  3.  leaving 
the  Departments  o(  State,  Treasury, 
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"Hers"  favored  returning  a  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral tax  money  to  the  states.  Although  this 
question  was  not  overwhelmingly  favored, 
the  response  does  prove  to  me  that  the  peo- 
ple believe  their  local  and  state  governments 
face  serious  financial  problems. 

The  question  of  whether  the  number  of 
Cabinet  departments  should  be  reduced 
from  twelve  to  eight  was  favored  by  74.0 
percent  "His"  and  72.0  percent  "Hers." 

Returns  also  show  that  79.9  percent  "His" 
and  ai.a  percent  "Hers"  favor  Improved 
health  care.  Including  guaranteed  medical 
care  few  the  poor  and  an  extra  $100  million 
to  help  And  a  cure  for  cancer. 

OVERAa  DISTRICT  RESULTS 
|ln  percmtl 
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Question  nxunber  two— "Do  you  approve  of 
welfare  reform.  Including  a  guaranteed  an 
ntial  income  for  every  family  with  chll- 
<lren7" — was  the  only  one  tiu^ed  down  br 
those  responding,  with  69.7  percent  "His"  and 
67.9  percent  "Hers"  opposed  to  a  guarant«ed 
Income  proposal.  However,  weUare  reform 
without  a  gaiaranteed  wage  was  favored. 

By  a  small  majority,  question  number 
Ave — "Do  you  favor  an  expansionary  (de- 
ficit) Federal  budget  this  year  to  help  rtlmu- 
late  the  economy  and  decrease  the  rate  of 
unemployment?* — was  also  favored,  with  a 
response  rate  of  57.8  percent  "His"  and  674) 
percent  "Hers." 


No 


Undoeidsd 


Here 


His       Hera 


His 


Hers 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


His       Hers 


His       Hers 


His 


51.1  42.6       44.3         3.3  4.6 
35.3       59.7       57.9         8.9          6.8 

81.2  17.6       16.2         2.5  2.6 


init 


Defense,  and  Justice  as  they  are  and 
consolidating  the  otheri  into  Depart- 
ments of  Human  Resources,  Com- 
munity Development,  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Economic  Development?.      74.  0        72. 0       20. 8 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  expansionary  (deficit) 

Federal  budget  this  year  to  help  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  decrease  the 
rate  of  unemployment? 57.8 

6.  Do  you  favor  new  proposals  to  clean  up 

the  air  and  water,  to  combat  noise,  to 
preserve  and  restore  our  surround- 
ings, and  to  expand  the  Nation's 
parks? 


19. 


57.9       39.2       36.7 


93.8       93.5 


4.8 


4.7 


5.2 


3.0 


1.4 


Hers 

12 
5.4 

1.1 


Please  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  for  such  $  gen- 
erous response  to  my  questionnaire.  I  atn  also 
deeply  grateful  for  the  many  hundreds  of 
letters  I  received  expanding  and  claiSlfylng 
your  views  on  the  questions. 

Your  opinion  Is  of  great  value  to  ^e  In 
representing  you. 


SALVADOR  RODRIGUEZ,  AN  C3|DT- 
STANDINQ  AMERICAN 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 

WedTiesday,  May  12,  1971 


TT'ES 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  havfe  the 
honor  of  commending  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  resident  of  my  district 
who  has  proven  himself  an  outstaading 
American. 

Mr.  Salvador  Rodriguez,  who  was  toom 
in  Tepitlan,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  on  Apill  18, 
1895,  came  to  this  country  when  h9  was 
only  20  years  old.  Since  that  time  he  has 
devoted  his  time  and  energy  toward 
building  a  record  of  service.  Mr.  Rtxlri- 
guez  worked  for  the  Santa  Pe  R&ilwajr,  an 
Important  link  in  our  heritage  of  tifaiis- 
continental  expansion.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  San  Bernardino  ilex- 
lean  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  served 
as  its  president  for  two  terms.  An  active 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
the  Our  Lady  of  Ouadalupe  Parish.  Mr. 
Rodriguez  was  one  of  nine  members  In 
the  San  Diego  diocese  designated  by  pope 
Paul  VI  to  receive  the  Knighthood  at  St. 
Oregory,  an  honor  given  to  lay  pensons 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  community 
and  to  the  church.  The  owner  of  the 


Mltla  Cafe  and  in  the  forefront  of  the 
ranks  of  San  Bernardino's  businessmen 
since  1937,  Mr.  Rodriguez  has  exempU- 
fled  the  spirit  in  which  our  Nation  was 
foimded  and  which  we  need  especially  to 
remember  in  these  times  of  confronta- 
tion— he  has  always  remembered  his 
Mexican  heritage  while  proving,  through 
his  efforts  to  inspire  civic  pride  and  con- 
structive action,  that  he  is  truly  an 
American. 

In  Resolution  No.  455,  the  California 
State  Legislature  voted  to  "commend 
Salvador  Rodriguez  for  his  outstanding 
civic  and  business  contributions  to  his 
community  and  wish  him  success  in  the 
future."  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
are  proud,  as  am  I,  to  have  Mr.  Rodri- 
guez's achievement  recorded  before  this 
assembly. 


VIETNAM 


Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  ca«e  the 
trmted  States  Oovemment  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coimtrles  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties 
will  engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

" — ^the  question  of  enstirlng  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  capttired  mil- 
itary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prison- 
ers and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simul- 
taneously. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   XNOZANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  Introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  swlminlstration: 
H.  Rn.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  poUcy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  tiadam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate   of   the   Provtslonal   Revolutionary 


JOHN  WIRTZ— MORE  THAN  A 
COACH 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Coach  John  Wirtz,  now  athletic  di- 
rector at  St.  Ignatius  High  School  in 
Cleveland,  was  recently  honored  with  a 
suprise  presentation  for  his  30  years  of 
service  In  high  school  athletics. 

His  record  of  championships  and 
coaching  feats  are  legend.  Those  who  re- 
member his  300  basketball  victories,  150 
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football  wins  best  also  knew  Coach  Wirtz 
as  a  friend,  brother,  and  disciplinarian. 
He  also  coached  baseball,  swimming  and 
track  with  such  success  that  he  was 
voted  Coach  of  the  Year  several  times. 

He  never  asked  his  men  to  do  any- 
thing he  could  not  do  himself,  accord- 
ing to  friends.  He  taught  by  example. 
He  exemplified  the  best  qualities  of  those 
dedicated  men  who  coach  as  a  career. 

A  recent  article  in  The  Plain  Dealer 
described  some  highlights  of  Coach 
Wirtz 's  career  as  follows : 

MoRK  Than  a  Coach 
(By  Dick  Zunt) 

Last  night,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
West  Park  Council,  made  a  surprise  present- 
ation to  John  Wirtz,  athletic  director  at  St. 
Ignatius  High,  honoring  him  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  athletics. 

It  came  Just  after  Wirtz  had  Introduced 
one  of  his  stars  of  last  fall.  Ken  Yantek, 
picked  the  athlete  of  the  year  by  the  K  of  C. 

Wirtz  previously  guided  Wildcat  teams  to 
great  heights.  He  began  In  1948,  as  an  assist- 
ant to  Fred  George,  and  took  over  as  head 
football  and  basketball  coach  In  1951,  after 
George  moved  on  to  John  Carroll  University. 

His  coaching  career  spanned  30  years,  be- 
ginning m  1940  at  old  Columbus  St.  Mary 
High. 

wirtz'  number  of  championships  and 
coaching  feats  are  legend.  He  coached  more 
than  300  basketball  victories.  He  had  half 
that  many  football  victories. 

In  his  first  two  varsity  cage  seasons,  he 
took  St.  Ignatius  to  the  state  totirney  finals. 

He  had  great  teams.  He  had  great  play- 
ers. More  than  once  he  was  voted  Coach  of 
the  Tear  honors.  He  coached  most  sports. 
Including  baseball,  track  and  swlnunlng. 

But.  through  all  this  he  was  more  than  a 
coach.  He  was  a  friend,  father,  brother,  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  more. 

He  showed  by  example.  He  exemplified  the 
best  qualities  of  those  dedicated  men  who 
coach  as  a  career.  His  days  of  coaching  at 
St.  Ignatltis  never  may  be  equalled. 

Parents  often  have  remarked  that  they 
were  proud  that  their  sons  were  coached  by 
this  outstanding  gentleman. 

No  doubt  his  memories  of  his  coaching 
flays  are  many.  Last  fall,  the  St.  Ignatius 
football  team  of  20  years  ago,  at  a  rally 
surprised  him  with  a  token  of  what  they 
thought  of  their  former  coach. 

Wirtz  is  such  a  man.  A  rare  man.  Those 
KhooU  which  have  a  "John  Wirtz"  are  the 
lucky  ones.  What  he  gave  to  his  former 
players  cannot  be  measured  on  earth. 

They  know  that  they  were  fortunate  to 
have  been  coached  by  such  a  man.  They 
come  back  to  see  him.  They  come  back  to 
see  his  teams.  They  may  be  busy  Judges  or 
doctors,  but  they  come  back. 

Wien  Wirtz  was  Introduced  last  night 
By  Press  scholastic  sports  editor  Don  Fried- 
man, his  mind  probably  flashed  back  to  the 
many  arenas  and  fields  onto  which  he  led 

He  probably  thought  back  to  his  college 
days  at  the  University  of  Dayton  where  he 
was  a  football  tackle  and  a  basebaU  pitcher, 
and  to  his  days  of  coaching  championships  In 
Qve  sports  In  one  school  year  at  St.  Mary. 

His  mind  may  have  recalled  what  scho- 
^tlc  sports  historians  regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  coached  (and  played)  games  In  local 
wnals,  even  though  his  team  lost.  Although 
^t  never  trailed  until  the  final  three  seconds 
wirtz  smaller  Wildcats  lost  to  a  taUer  East 

.hin  K  ^'f  ^~^°'  "^  *^«  1962  city  champlon- 
>nip  backetbaU  game. 

WWz  Is  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  U.S 

^ Vn^f^'^^f®*"'^^-  ^«  °^«*  ^^  ^"e,  Joan, 
^England  durtng  Warld  War  n.  Mrs.  Wirtz 
MO  three  daughters,  Barbara,  Carol  and 
'oan  are  proud  of  their  dad. 
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The  men  he  has  Influenced  In  his  three 
decades  of  coaching  are  legion. 

It  doesnt  seem  that  long  ago  that  coach 
Wirtz  observed  that  one  of  his  business  law 
students  should  pursue  the  field  of  sports. 
And  It  doesnt  seem  that  long  ago  that  we 
were  coached  by  him.  And  that  we  were 
given  confidence  In  athletic  endeavors — and 
the  chance  to  win  a  coveted  varsity  letter! 

It  was  an  honor  last  night  to  serve  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  It  was  an  honor  to 
have  had  caUed  him  "Coach."  It  always  wUl 
be. 


TEENS  FIGHT  POLLUTION  WAR 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

op    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  MIZEIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  at  this  time  to  tmnounce  that  a 
group  of  concerned  teenagers  in  Forsyth 
County,  N.C.,  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent,  are 
joining  in  the  fight  against  pollution  in 
an  active,  effective  way. 

At  a  time  when  much  of  the  Nation's 
attention  is  focused  on  the  bands  of  dis- 
sidents who  speak  of  change  with  only 
hollow  words,  it  is  good  for  us  to  recog- 
nize young  people  engaged  in  an  orga- 
nized, constructive  campaign  to  effect 
real  change  in  this  vital  area  of  our 
national  life. 

The  story  of  these  young  people,  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  excellence 
in  environment,  is  well  told  in  a  story 
published  in  the  Winston-Salem  Twin 
City  Sentinel  of  May  7,  1971. 

At  this  time,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  that  article,  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
peaceful,  constructive  efforts  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  vast  majority  of  yoimg 
people  all  over  the  country. 
The  article  follows: 

Teens  Fight  Pollction  War 

(By  Vlcki  ElUott) 

Forsyth  teen-agers,  like  thousands  of  other 

young  people  across  the  United  States,  have 

taken  up  the  fight  against  pollution  through 

ecology  groups. 

Teens  here  are  Involved  through  at  least 
four  groups:  Youth  for  a  Cleaner  Environ- 
ment. Youth  Ecology  Action,  the  North 
Science  Club  and  the  Environmental  Action 
Committee  of  the  Forsyth  County  Youth 
Council. 

many  projects 
They  are  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  activ- 
ities. They  stage  litter  clean-up  projects  at 
schools  and  in  the  community.  They  have 
conducted  paper  drives,  planted  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  conducted  an  antipollution  pro- 
gram on  WSJE-TV.  Some  are  riding  bicycles 
to  school  Instead  of  driving  cars  to  draw 
attention  to  the  need  to  fight  air  pollution. 
They  have  also  sold  ecology  buttons  to 
publicize  their  campaign. 

"We're  trying  to  do  something."  said  David 
KUnger,  a  Junior  at  Mount  Tabor  High 
School  and  chairman  of  Youth  for  a  Cleaner 
Environment  (YCE) . 

Teens  say  the  main  stimulus  for  the  crea- 
tion of  that  organization  was  the  First  En- 
vironmental Teach-in  held  here  April  22, 
1970.  Since  then,  membership  in  the  orga- 
nization has  grown  to  approximately  40 
members  from  Reynolds,  Bishop  McQulnness 
and  Mount  Tabor  senior  high  schools,  as  well 
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as  Jefferson  Junior  High  School,  Forsyth 
County  Day  School  and  Southweet  Jtmlor 
High  School. 

The  YCE  Is  represented  In  the  Environ- 
ment Coordinating  Council  of  Forsyth 
County,  a  countywlde  organization  to  bring 
together  environmental  groups  of  all  ages. 
The  group  meets  each  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m. 
at  Hanestown  Recreation  Center,  and  all 
Interested  teens  are  Invited  to  take  part. 

"IT'S    A    VICTORT" 

"I  think  it's  a  victory  when  there's  a  good 
number  of  people  who  realize  the  problem," 
said  David.  "The  big  thing  is  getting  them 
actively  Involved." 

In  the  past,  YCE  has  staged  litter  drives, 
given  citations  on  behalf  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board,  and  Investigated  the  recycling 
of  paper,  glass  and  scrap  metal.  The  group's 
main  project  concerns  the  area  of  Silas  Creek 
Parkway  and  Sherwood  Forest  where  the  city 
has  begun  dredging  operations.  To  prevent 
erosion,  local  Interested  groups  are  planning 
to  plant  trees  and  vegetation. 

"Our  groups  has  maybe  not  been  as  active 
as  we  could've  been,"  said  David.  "However, 
Just  staying  together  has  been  another  vic- 
tory." 

David  feels  his  group  has  been  "pretty 
successful"  In  curbing  pubUc  apathy.  "Aware- 
ness Is  there."  he  said,  "but  when  you  Join 
awareness  with  personal  response,  its  not 
too  good."  According  to  David,  too  few  people 
are  willing  to  "sacrifice  a  few  personal  things" 
such  as  cars  for  their  environment. 

"It  took  people  so  long  to  see  the  problem," 
said  EUeen  Hammond,  a  senior  at  Bishop  Mc- 
Qulnness and  secretary-treasurer  of  YCE 
Eileen  has  been  Involved  In  YCE  since  July. 
"If  people  had  become  Involved  a  long  time 
ago,  then  there  wouldn't  be  a  problem  now." 

Eileen  thinks  youth  have  a  difficult  time  In 
the  ecological  movement: 

"Because  you're  young,  they  (adults)  are 
not  as  willing  to  help  as  If  you  were  older  and 
had  a  lot  of  prestige." 

"POLLTTTION  CENTER" 

WInston-Salem  Is  a  "pollution  center."  ac- 
cording to  Cheryl  Moody  a  senior  at  Mount 
Tabor.  "I  am  concerned  about  pollution,"  she 
said.  "I  was  Interested  in  doing  what  little  I 
could  do  to  help." 

YCE  may  be  short-lived,  however.  Hanes- 
town Recreation  Center  Is  being  closed 
May  15. 

"We  win  be  looking  for  a  new  site  possibly 
with  the  recreation  department  for  the  sum- 
mer or  beginning  next  September,"  said 
David.  If  a  new  place  Is  not  found,  the  group 
wUl  suspend  Its  meetings  after  one  on  May  11. 

PAEKLAND  CaOTTP 

Youth  Ecology  Action  (YEA)  U  an  orga- 
nization at  Parkland  High  School  which  Is 
also  affiliated  with  the  Environmental  Coordi- 
nating Conmilttee.  The  club  has  been  orga- 
nized about  six  months  and  membership  Is 
open  to  anyone.  At  the  present,  eight  mem- 
bers comprise  YEA. 

The  organization  has  a  goal,  members  say, 
to  strive  for  a  better  environment,  a  cleaner 
school  and  campus,  to  make  the  general  pub- 
lic aware  of  the  problems  of  pollution,  popu- 
lation, and  an  expanding  technology  without 
adequate  controls  for  safeguarding  the  en- 
vironment. Meetings  are  held  every  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  school. 

President  Tim  Holleman  believes  ecological 
groups  are  necessary  on  the  campuses  "to  get 
the  Idea  of  ecology  and  preservation  of  the 
environment  across  to  present  students  who 
win  be  the  future  adults  of  the  world." 

Projects  of  YEA  have  Included  writing  let- 
ters to  North  Carolina  senators  about  pollu- 
tant dangers  related  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  and  Bald  Head  Island,  paper 
drives,  and  school  cleanups.  More  paper 
drives  are  planned  and,  at  the  present,  mem- 
bers are  planting  trees,  supplied  by  the  Oar- 
den  Council  of  Wlnston-Salem,  on  the  Park- 
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land   grounds.   Another   Earth   Day   i^y   be 
marked  sometime  In  May. 

"Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  feel 
youth  are  apathetic  toward  poUutlor 
Parkland '  sophomore  David  Tamer, 
member.  "However,  some  tend  to  fail 
the  seriousness  of  the  pollution  problem. 


today's 
said 
^   YEA 
grasp 


to 
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that  a 


"We  are  going  to  have  to  realize 
growing  QNP  (Gross  National  Product  i  Is  not 
necessarily  progress,"  he  concluded. 

Thirteen  members  make  up  the  I  North 
Forsyth  High  School  Science  Club  wblch  1b 
Involved  with  ecology.  A  past  project  was  a 
three-day  symposium  held  laet  Octo  >er  en- 
titled "Ecology  Now."  Members  hold  s  school 
cleanup  every  Saturday  and  collect  p)p  bot 
ties  for  the  refund  to  help  raise  mo  ley  for 
a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C..  this  spring  to 
visit  the  Science  Wing  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute. 

"I  think  ecology  is  everyone's  problem.' 
said  Susan  Flynt,  a  member  of  the  ( lub.  "I 
think  we  have  the  potential  to  destriy  our 
selves.  If  we  don't  watch  out,  we  Jus;  may." 

The  Forsyth  Touth  Council  recently  put 
the  spotlight  on  pollution  problems  iiere  on 
the  council's  weekly  show,  "Touth  Spec- 
trum," on  WSJS-TV.  The  council  Haa  an 
ecology  committee  headed  by  Bill  Mls^  ;hler  of 
West  Forsyth  High  School.  The  ecology  com- 
mittee recently  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing attention  to  Earth  Week  by  having 
schools  here  to  fly  ecology  flags. 

The  council's  ecology  committee  also  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  staging  a  Joint 
ecology  march  with  High  Point  teen-agers, 
between  Winston-Salem  and  High  Po^t.  The 
committee  also  is  conslflering  propokals  for 
distribution  of  Rlngelman  charts,  sin  pie  de 
vices  by  which  anyone  can  measure  find  re- 
port air  pollution.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
that  the  committee  sponsor  an  "Earth  Man," 
appropriately  dressed,  to  visit  elerientary 
school  classes  to  distribute  ecology  litera- 
ture, aimed  at  parents. 

STATE  COORDINATOR 

One  of  the  members  of  Bill's  cordmlttee, 
Mike  Renfro,  also  of  West,  Is  head  of  the 
ecological  activities  coordinating  coiimlttee 
of  Youth  Councils  of  N.C.,  Inc.  Mike  :  s  gath- 
ering information  from  each  of  th<  youth 
councils  across  the  state  on  ecologicil  proj- 
ects in  each  community.  When  this  li  iforma- 
tion  is  compiled,  he  will  distribute  c  jples  to 
all  youth  councils  as  sources  for  Iqeas  for 
projects. 

STATE  MEETING 

Mike  and  Bill  were  members  of  a  torsyth 
delegation  which  recently  attended  \i  meet- 
ing of  the  Environmental  Action  Coiimlttee 
of  Touth  Councils  of  N.C.  at  Baleigl 
tionally,  representatives  from  High 
King,  Wilmington,  Monroe, 
Ashevllle  and  Wilson  youth 
part.  Some  15  attended  from 
Lt.  Gov.  Pat  Taylor  met  with  th 
congratulated  them  on  the  role  of  N.( 
In  ecology. 

Among  youth  control  projects  reported 
the  state  meeting  were  a  cleanup  d^ive 
ecology  march  to  March  to  Raleigh 
of  4,000  ecology  buttons  and  distribition 
15,000  ecology  stickers  by  Payetteville 
a  campaign  by  High  Point  teens  in  behalf 
a  proposed  state  law  to  crack  down 
gents,  and  Winston-Salem's  televlslc^n 
on  antipollution. 
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THE  UNREPORTED  WAE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  fact  that  most  newspapers 
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media  described  the  recent  demonstra- 
tion in  Washington  on  April  24  as  peace- 
ful and  orderly,  this  was  far  from  uni- 
formly true. 

Of  course,  one  can  always  be  glad  that 
a  crowd  of  that  size  did  not  completely 
overthrow  the  Government,  but  this  is  no 
justification  for  attempting  to  minimize 
the  damage  and  disruption  which  actu- 
ally did  take  place. 

It  went  virtually  imreported,  for  exam- 
ple, that  at  5:30  p.m.  on  the  day  of  the 
first  demonstration  34  U.S.  park  police- 
men and  several  park  rangers  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  inside  the  Wash- 
ington Monument — and  to  stay  there 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning — for  pro- 
tection against  an  angry  mob  of  demon- 
strators outside.  The  mob  was  angry  be- 
cause the  park  police  had  been  trying 
to  protect  the  American  flags  aroimd  the 
monument  from  destruction  by  the 
peaceful  protestors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
10  of  the  50  flags  were  torn  down  and  the 
remaining  40  were  saved  only  because 
these  men  risked  physical  harm  to  safe- 
guard them.  The  10-hour  stay  behind 
locked  doors  in  the  memorial  to  the 
Father  of  our  Country  was  necessitated 
because  Washington,  D.C.,  police  were 
fearful  of  antagonizing  the  demonstra- 
tors or  provoking  a  confrontation. 

When  there  were  no  more  flags  or  Park 
Police  left  upon  which  to  vent  their 
"peaceful"  wrath,  demonstrators  foimd 
other  avenues.  They  began  by  burning  a 
$17,000  restroom  provided  on  the 
grounds  by  tax  moneys.  Subsequently, 
they  broke  into  the  basement  of  the 
monument  and  smashed  electric  light 
and  heating  meters.  The  next  target  was 
the  spotlights  which  illuminate  the 
obelisk — most  of  them  were  destroyed. 
The  extensive  defacing  and  vandalizing 
also  included  the  breaking  up  of  most  of 
the  ground's  park  benches  for  the  pro- 
testor's campfires.  Trees  planted  to  beau- 
tify the  site  met  the  same  fate.  Since  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  truck  can 
hardly  be  used  as  firewood,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  figure  out  just  why  it  was 
vandalized,  but  one  tiling  is  sure;  gar- 
bage and  trash  collection  crews  have 
been  working  overtime  ever  since  to  haul 
away  the  debris  left  by  the  tons  on  the 
streets  and  parks  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
The  damage,  in  and  around  the  monu- 
ment alone,  came  to  at  least  $75,000. 

One  of  my  staCf  members  made  it  a 
point  to  personally  observe  the  proceed- 
ings and  report  to  me.  The  wood  and 
wire  barricades  which  were  erected  to 
protect  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  gardens 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  were  flattened 
within  15  minutes  of  the  start  of  the 
demonstration.  Obscene  slogans  were 
painted  on  statutes,  monuments,  and 
buildings  both  on  and  off  the  protestors' 
march  route.  The  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
various  campsites,  the  medical  care  for 
the  hundredis  of  drug  overdose  patients 
every  day,  and  the  often  intentional 
traflQc  tieups  has  yet  to  be  even  ap- 
proximated. And  yet,  this  aspect  of  the 
demonstration  went  largely  or  totally  un- 
reported in  the  news  media. 

The  American  people  must  not  con- 
tinue to  be  put  upon  to  pay  for  these 
exercises  in  irresponsibility.  The  demon- 
strator's cry  of  "all  power  to  the  peo- 
ple," when   translated,  comes  out  "all 
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cleanup  bills  to  the  people."  Thus,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  requiring  the  post- 
ing of  a  substantial  bond  by  any  group 
organizing  a  demonstration  in  the  Capi- 
tal. All  damage  would  be  deducted  from 
thatsimi. 

Unfortimately,  however,  it  is  not  fea- 
sible to  introduce  a  bill  to  require  objec- 
tive reporting  by  the  news  media.  Our 
Nation  pays  for  these  demonstrations  in 
other  than  monetary  ways,  of  coursfr- 
in  morale,  in  spirit,  in  aid  to  the  enemy. 
We  can  make  the  demonstrators  pay  for 
the  cleanup  of  their  garbage,  but  the 
nonmonetary  tab  occasioned  by  biased 
reporting  of  the  aims  and  actions  of  the 
protestors  is  likely  to  be  much  higher. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
REFUSE  ACT  FOR  INDIVIDDAL 
CIVIL  ACTS  AGAINST  WATER 
POLLUTERS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  1899 
Refuse  Act,  specifically  to  give  the  stat- 
utory right  to  persons  to  sue  water  pol- 
luters acting  in  violation  of  this  act.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  ,  is  joining 
with  me  in  this  effort. 

Over  the  last  year  the  American  peo- 
ple have  had  their  ecological  conscience 
awakened  and  sharpened.  They  have 
been  treated  to  many  hours  of  debate 
and  discussion  among  themselves  and  by 
their  elected  oflBcials  telling  them  what 
is  wrong  with  pollution,  that  their  en- 
vironment is  being  destroyed,  their  nat- 
ural resources  plundered,  and  that  this 
destructive  process  must  be  stopped.  Un- 
fortunately, these  efforts  have  not  pro- 
gressed much  beyond  the  point  of  rhet- 
oric. The  action  needed  to  back  up  those 
words  has  really  not  been  taken.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today  is 
an  attempt  to  fill  that  void  of  action,  for 
if  it  is  approved  by  this  body,  I  feel  it 
will  give  the  American  people  a  much 
stronger  tool  to  fight  water  pollution  in 
this  country. 

In  April  of  1970  I  filed  with  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  Boston  an  affidavit  citing  151 
Massachusetts  companies  alleged  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Refuse  Act.  I  requested  that 
the  U.S.  attorney,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  affldavit  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  pollution  was  occurring  as  a 
result  of  discharges  by  these  companies 
and  if  necessary  to  initiate  proceedings 
to  abate  that  pollution.  That  request  has 
met  with  very  little  success.  Now  over  a 
year  later  there  has  been  no  official  ac- 
tion taken  against  any  of  the  companies. 
In  fairness,  I  must  point  out  that  a  spe- 
cial grand  jury  was  convened  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  to  investigate  the  proD- 
lems  of  water  pollution  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts— in  part  the  re- 
sult of  my  affidavit.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch),  also  filed  an  ai- 
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fidavit  under  the  Refuse  Act  in  the  past 
year  and  he  has  not  met  with  any  more 
success  in  New  York  than  I  have  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss),  uti- 
lized the  Refuse  Act  several  months  ear- 
lier than  I  did  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Reuss' 
aflSdavit  likewise  was  not  acted  on.  But 
he  went  one  step  further  and  he  at- 
tempted to  have  action  taken  against 
polluters  by  filing  a  qui  tam  action.  The 
qui  tam  action  by  Mr.  Retiss  was  not 
successful  in  the  U.S.  district  coiut  in 
Wisconsin,  and  that  lack  of  success  there 
as  well  as  other  similar  cases  throughout 
the  country  are  in  great  part  the  motiva- 
tion for  filing  this  legislation  today. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  qui  tam  action,  and  the 
necessity  for  legislation  to  be  both  intro- 
duced and  rapidly  approved. 

Qui  tam  is  an  old  legal  principle  which 
has  long  been  used  in  both  England  and 
the  United  States.  It  allows  an  individual 
to  sue  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
the  (jovernment  against  a  violator  of  the 
act.  The  type  of  law  to  which  a  qui  tam 
action  may  be  appUed  is  one  in  which  a 
person  informing  the  Government  of  a 
violation  of  the  act  may  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive some  portion  of  any  pecuniary  pen- 
alty imposed  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of 
the  act.  The  qui  tam  action  had  been  up- 
held in  several  cases  in  the  United  States. 
However,  in  several  instances  recent  at- 
tempts to  utilize  the  qui  tam  principle 
have  failed.  The  primary  objections  of 
the  district  courts  have  been  that  an  in- 
dividual may  not  become  involved  with  an 
action  imder  the  Refuse  Act,  since  the 
language  of  the  act,  as  interpreted  by 
district  court  judges,  limits  actions  under 
the  Refuse  Act  only  to  the  criminal  provi- 
sions. Under  this  Interpretation,  indi- 
viduals cannot  maintain  qui  tam  suits 
against  alleged  violators  of  the  1899 
Refuse  Act  except  under  civil  proceed- 
ings. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  five 
cases  recently  decided  upon  by  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  which  ruled  unfavorably  on 
qui  tam  suits. 

A  qui  tam  suit  was  disallowed  in  the 
case  of  Duming  against  I.T.T.  Rayonier, 
Inc.,  in  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Wsish- 
ington  State.  In  that  case  the  judge  ruled 
that  the  Refuse  Act  was  intended  to  re- 
ward an  informer  for  information  lead- 
ing to  a  conviction  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, but  that  it  does  not  allow  him  to 
sue  the  violator  for  the  part  of  the  pen- 
alty he  might  receive  if  the  violator  were 
convicted  and  fined  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. 

Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society 
against  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Bass 
Anglers  Sportsman  Society  against  Avon- 
dale  Mills,  and  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman 
Society  against  Stauffer  Chemical  Co., 
were  all  ruled  on  in  the  district  court  in 
Alabama  on  February  8,  1971.  In  these 
cases  too,  qui  tam  suits  were  disallowed. 
The  ruling  in  these  cases  was  that  the 
Refuse  Act  creates  criminal  liability 
only  and  that  the  act  does  not  author- 
ize civil  actions  by  informers  against  dis- 
chargers for  part  of  the  fine  or  to  obtain 
injunctions. 
Bass     Anglers     Sportsman     Society 
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against  U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Paper 
was  ruled  on  in  the  district  court  In 
Texas  on  February  10,  1971.  The  ruling 
in  this  case  said  that  the  Refuse  Act 
authorizes  payment  to  the  informer  only 
after  conviction  of  the  violator  in  the 
criminal  proceeding  and,  therefore,  im- 
pliedly precludes  an  informers  qui  tam 
suit. 

Reuss  against  Moss-American,  Inc., 
was  ruled  upon  in  Wisconsin  on  February 
23,  1971.  In  that  case  the  ruling  was  that 
the  Refuse  Act  can  be  enforced  only  by 
Government  prosecution,  and  fvirther 
that  it  contains  no  implication  of  a  right 
to  maintain  a  qui  tam  action. 

Reuss  against  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
was  ruled  on  in  Wisconsin  on  March  18, 
1971.  In  this  case  the  judge  cited  the  fore- 
going opinions,  agreed  with  them,  and 
dismissed  the  suit. 

I  would  point  out  at  this  time  that 
none  of  the  aforementioned  rulings  affect 
the  citizens  entitlement  to  up  to  one-half 
of  the  fine  for  information  he  gives  which 
leads  to  imposition  of  a  picunlary  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act.  Also,  in 
at  least  two  of  the  cases  I  have  described, 
the  decisions  have  been  appealed. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  after  a 
study  of  the  decisions  of  the  district  court 
judges  just  cited  that  objection  was  not 
raised  to  the  principle  of  the  qui  tam 
action.  Rather,  the  particular  language 
of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  has  been  inter- 
preted so  that  only  criminal  suits  brought 
by  the  Government — not  individual  civil 
suits — are  allowable. 

Individual  action  and  individual  com- 
mitment are  essential  to  the  effort  to  stop 
water  pollution.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Refuse  Act  to  make  clear  that 
qui  tam  suits  may  be  used  by  citizens 
against  those  who  pollute  our  waterways. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  would  great- 
ly strengthen  the  Refuse  Act  by  chang- 
ing the  statutory  language  and  clarify- 
ing the  language  on  which  the  district 
court  judges  have  relied  in  disallowing 
individual  citizen  suits. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  two  other 
important  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

The  first  would  increase  the  monetary 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act. 
The  range  of  pecuniary  penalties  as  the 
law  is  presently  written  is  from  a  S500 
minimiun  to  $2,500  maximum;  my  pro- 
posal would  raise  this  to  a  minimum  of 
$10,000  and  a  maximum  of  $25,000. 
These  increases  are  urgently  needed  to 
strengthen  the  Refuse  Act  and  should  be 
approved. 

As  presently  written  the  Refuse  Act 
provides  that  up  to  one-half  of  any  fine 
collected  may  be  awarded — at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court — to  the  person  who 
gives  information  about  the  polluter  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  My  legisla- 
tion would  make  this  provision  more 
explicit  and  would  also  direct  the  other 
half  of  any  sum  collected  go  to  a  fund 
in  the  Treasury  for  use  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  its  efforts 
to  control  and  abate  the  water  pollution. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  provi- 
sions of  my  legislation.  It  would  amend 
section  16  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1899— 
30  Stat.  1121,  1153,  Ch.  425;  33  U.S.  Code 
411  and  412.  The  amended  Refuse  Act 
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puts  into  separate  sections  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  pecuniary  penalties  un- 
der civil  action;  imprisonment  imder 
criminal  actions  if  the  violation  is  by 
a  natural  person;  pecuniary  penalty  and 
imprisonment  under  criminal  action. 

In  cases  where  the  U.S.  attorney  does 
not  act  on  a  complaint  within  60  days 
after  receiving  information  about  a  vio- 
lation, the  person  giving  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney that  information  would  have  the 
right  to  receive  one-half  of  any  pecuni- 
ary penalty  imposed  upon  a  violator  of 
the  Refuse  Act  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  civil  action.  The  pecuniary  pen- 
alty and  imprisonment  provision  under 
the  legislation  would  be  a  pecuniary  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  $10,000  and  not  more 
than  $25,000  for  each  violation  of  the 
Refuse  Act.  Each  day  in  which  any  vio- 
lation occurs  would  be  considered  a  sep- 
arate violation.  Imprisonment  would  be 
for  not  less  than  30  days  and  not  more 
than  1  year.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  could  possibly  receive  one- 
half  of  any  pecuniary  penalties  collected 
or  imposed  as  a  result  of  a  civil  action 
by  an  individual  under  the  Refuse  Act. 

The  1899  Refuse  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  instruments  presently  available 
to  citizens  of  this  country  who  would 
take  individual  action  against  those  who 
pollute  their  waterways.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  important  changes  which  I  am 
proposing  today  would  be  rapidly  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  Such  approval 
would  be  a  demonstration  of  the  Con- 
gress responsiveness  to  the  American 
people's  desire  to  preserve  their  natural 
resources,  and  will  give  the  American 
people  an  even  more  effective  tool  in 
fighting  water  pollution. 

The  full  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  8355 
A  bill  to  amend  section  16  of  the  Act  of 

March   3,    1899    (30    Stat.    1121,   1153.    ch. 

425;  33  U.S.  Code  411  and  412) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  Mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat. 
1121,  1153.  ch.  426;  33  U.S.C.  411  and  412), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  16.  (a)  Every  person  and  every  cor- 
poration that  shall  violate,  or  that  shall 
knowingly  aid,  abet,  authorize,  or  Instigate 
a  vlolaUon  of  the  provisions  of  sections  13, 
14  or  15  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  (1) 
a  pecuniary  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,0<X) 
and  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  such 
violation,  and  each  day  In  which  such  vio- 
lation occurs  shall  be  a  separate  violation; 
or  (li)  imprisonment.  If  the  violation  Is  by 
a  natural  person,  for  not  less  than  30  days 
and  not  more  than  one  year;  or  (lU)  both 
such  pecuniary  penalty  and  imprisonment. 

(b)  Any  person  who  furnishes  Information 
leading  to  the  Imposition  of  a  pecuniary  pen- 
alty under  clause  (1)  above  shall  be  entitled 
to  and  receive  one-half  of  the  pecuniary 
penalty   Imposed   on  the   violator. 

(c)  If  the  United  States  Attorney  does 
not,  within  60  days  after  receiving  from  any 
person  information  concerning  the  violation, 
institute  and  maintain  a  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tion against  such  violator,  the  person  fur- 
nishing such  information  may  institute  a 
civil  action  for  such  pecuniary  penalty 
against  any  person  subject  to  said  penalty. 
Of  the  sum  recovered  In  such  action,  one- 
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half  thereof  shall  be  ptaid  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  other  half  thereof  shall  be  paid  the 
Uolted  States  and  credited  to  a  fund  In  the 
treasury  which  shall  be  available  for  ez]ien- 
dlture  by  the  Environmental  Protecilon 
Agency  to  control  and  abate  the  pollution 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
(d)  Every  master,  pilot,  and  engldeer, 
or  p»erson  or  persons  acting  In  such  capacity, 
respectively,  on  board  of  any  boat  or  vissel 
who  shall  knowingly  engage  In  towing  any 
scow,  boat,  or  vessel  loaded  with  any  mite- 
rlal  specified  in  section  13  of  this  Act  to  any 
point  or  place  of  deposit  or  discbarge  in  any 
harbor  or  navigable  water,  elsewhere  tban 
within  the  limits  defined  and  permitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  who  shall  \  rill- 
fully  Injure  or  destroy  any  work  of  the 
United  States  contemplated  in  section  14 
of  this  Act,  or  who  shall  willfully  obsfuct 
the  channel  of  any  waterway  In  the  mamer 
contemplated  In  section  15  of  this  Act,  stiall 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  said  section  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  shall  also  have  his  license  revoke<>  or 
suspended  for  a  term  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Judge  before  whom  tried.  Any  boat,  veosel. 
scow,  raft,  or  other  craft  used  or  emplcyed 
in  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  secti  ons 
13,  14,  or  15  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for 
the  pecuniary  penalties  specified  In  this  Sec- 
tion, and  In  addition  thereto  for  the  amount 
of  the  damages  done  by  said  boat,  veisel, 
scow,  raft,  or  other  craft,  which  latter  iium 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  ap  )ro- 
prlation  for  the  improvement  of  the  ha;bor 
or  waterway  in  which  the  damage  occurred, 
and  said  boat,  vessel,  scow,  raft,  or  o  her 
craft  may  be  proceeded  against  summarll; '  by 
way  of  libel  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  then  of." 
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VETERANS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
marked  the  beginning  of  Jewish 
Veterans  Week  in  the  State  of  New 
JWV    is    an    organization 
across  America  and  well-noted  for 
many  patriotic  and  charitable  activities 
on  behalf  of  all  veterans.  I  have 
privileged  to  associate  on  an  individjuaJ 
basis  with  several  of  its  finest  memqers 
in  my  district  at  their  Pelham 
Post. 

Combining  the  best  of  their  religlbus 
heritage  and  a  strong  love  of  country 
JWV  has  seen  fit  to  take  an  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  Sub- 
stantial contributions  have  been  mad(  i 
the  New  York  City  Phoenix  House 
the  purpose  of  combating  drug  addition 
among  returning  veterans.  Large  sumi 
money  have  been  raised  and  presentee 
veterans  hospitals.  And  all  veterans 
been  strongly  encouraged,  through 
JWV.  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  e^u 
cational  opportunities  open  to  them 
through  the  OI  bill.  It  has  consistently 
made  known  to  the  State  legislature 
to  the  Congress  its  views  concerning 
many  vital  issues.  It  Is  this  kind  of  cl  vie 
responsibility  that  distinguishes  the  trtUy 
special  organization  in  our  Nation. 

New  York  State's  Jewish  War  Veterins 
has  provided  a  structure  and  cohes  on 
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for  large  nimibers  of  dedicated  men  to 
pursue  those  beliefs  and  Interests  with 
the  best  Interests  of  America  at  heart. 
It  is  an  effective,  public-spirited  organi- 
zation which  brings  together  socially 
productive  activities  and  a  fraternal 
spirit  which  makes  it  a  strong  imity.  I 
hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
during  this  week  in  saluting  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  New  York. 
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MODERN  DAY  PROTESTERS 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  especially  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  given 
a  lot  of  advice  last  week  by  a  group  of 
young  Americans  who  called  themselves 
"Modem  Day  Protesters."  Although  the 
advice  we  received  was  sometimes  not 
backed  up  with  pertinent  and  germane 
facts,  we  in  Congress  still  received  it  in 
loud  volume.  It  occurred  to  me  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  might  be  interested  in 
some  very  simple  advice  included  in  an 
article  written  by  Dick  Tracy  In  his 
weekly  column  "My  Comer,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Trib- 
une on  Sunday,  May  2.  Mr.  Tracy  quotes 
an  author  who  seems  to  represent  the 
average  citizen  who  has  been  able  to  rise 
above  the  normal  cry  of  "right  on"  to  the 
kind  of  commonsense  advice  we  used  to 
receive  from  our  parents.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  this  type  parental  advice  is 
considered  outdated,  but  it  is  still  worth 
our  review: 

"I  Am  a  Sick  American,"  Bttt  thx  Sickness 

Is  Anger 

(By  Dick  Tracy) 

"There  are  those  who  claim  ours  Is  a  'sick' 
society;  that  our  country  is  sick;  that  we  are 
sick.  Well,  maybe  they're  right.  I  submit 
that  I'm  sick  .  .  .  and  maybe  you  bjc,  too. 

"I  am  sick  of  having  policemen  ridiculed 
and  called  'pigs'  while  cop  killers  are  hailed 
as  some  kind  of  folk  hero.  I  am  sick  of  being 
told  that  religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people, 
but  marijuana  should  be  legalized. 

"I  am  sick  of  commentators  and  coluni- 
nlsts  canonizing  anarchists,  revolutionaries 
and  criminal  rapists  but  condemning  law  en- 
forcement when  such  criminals  are  brought 
to  Justice. 

"I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  pornography 
Is  the  right  of  a  free  press,  but  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  Include  being  able  to  read 
the  Bible  on  school  grounds. 

"I  am  sick  of  paying  more  and  more  taxes 
to  build  schools  while  I  see  some  faculty 
members  encouraging  students  either  to  tear 
them  down  or  bum  them. 

"I  am  sick  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  turn  criminals  loose  on  society — while 
other  decisions  try  to  take  away  my  means 
of  protecting  my  home  and  family. 

"I  am  sick  of  pot-smoking  entertainers 
deluging  me  with  their  condemnations  of 
my  moral  standards  on  late-night  televi- 
sion. 

"I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  policemen 
are  mad  dogs  who  should  not  have  g^ns — but 
that  criminals  who  use  guns  to  rob,  malm 
and  murder  should  be  understood  and 
helped  back  to  society. 

"I  am  sick  of  being  told  it  is  wrong  to 
use  napalm  to  end  a  war  overseas — ^but  if 


It's  a  molotov  cocktail  or  a  bomb  at  home,  I 
must  understand  the  provocation. 

"I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my 
family  to  a  movie  unleas  I  want  to  have 
them  exposed  to  nudity,  homosexuality  and 
the  glorification  of  narcotics. 

"I  am  sick  of  riots,  marches,  proteete, 
demonstrations,  confrontations  and  the 
other  mob  temper  tantrums  of  people  in- 
tellectually  Incapable  of  working  within  the 
system. 

"I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  same  phrases, 
the  same  slick  slogans,  the  cries  of  people 
who  must  chant  the  same  thing  like  zombies 
because  they  haven't  the  capacity  for  ver- 
balizing thought. 

"I  am  sick  of  thoee  who  say  I  owe  them 
this  or  that  because  of  the  sins  of  my  fore- 
fathers— when  I  have  looked  down  both  ends 
of  a  gun  barrel  to  defend  their  rights,  their 
liberties  and  their  families. 

"I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitudes  toward 
patriotism.  I  am  sick  of  politicians  with  no 
backbone. 

"I  am  sick  of  i>ermlssivenees. 

"I  am  sick  of  the  dirty,  the  foul-mouthed 
the  unwashed. 

"I  am  sick  of  the  decline  of  personal 
honesty,  personal  integrity  and  human 
sincerity. 

"Most  of  all,  though,  I  am  sick  of  being 
told  I'm  sick.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  my 
country  is  sick — when  we  have  the  greatest 
nation  that  man  has  ever  brought  forth  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  people  on  earth  would  willingly  trade 
places  with  the  most  deprived,  the  most  un- 
derprivileged among  us. 

"Tes,  I  may  be  sick,  but  if  I  am  only 
sick,  I  can  get  well.  I  can  also  help  my  society 
get  well — and  help  my  country  as  well. 

"Take  note  all  of  you  .  .  .  you  will  not 
find  me  throwing  a  rock  or  a  bomb;  you 
will  not  find  me  under  a  placard;  you 
win  not  see  me  take  to  the  streets;  you  will 
not  find  me  ranting  to  wild-eyed  mobs. 

"But  you  will  find  me  at  work,  paying 
taxes,  serving  in  the  community  where  I 
live.  You  will  also  find  me  expressing  my 
anger  and  indignation  to  elected  officials. 

"Tou  will  find  me  speaking  out  In  sup- 
port of  those  officials,  institutions  and  per- 
sonalities who  contribute  to  the  elevation 
of  society  and  not  ite  destruction.  You  will 
find  me  contributing  my  time,  money  and 
personal  influence  to  helping  churches,  hos- 
pitals, charities  and  other  establishments 
which  have  shown  the  true  spirit  of  this 
country's  determination  to  ease  pain,  suf- 
fering, eliminate  hunger  and  p-enerate  broth- 
erhood. 

"But,  most  of  all,  you'll  find  me  at  the 
polling  place.  There — If  you  listen — you  can 
hear  the  thimder  of  the  common  man.  There, 
all  of  us  can  cast  ovir  vote — for  an  America 
where  people  can  walk  the  streets  without 
fear." 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  is  Anony- 
mous, unknown. 

He — or  she — speaks  eloquently,  I  think, 
for  the  great  body  of  Americans. 

The  words  need  no  Introduction,  no  con- 
clusion. 

All  that's  in  order  is  a  collective  "Amenl" 


'OCEANOGRAPHY,  FOR  THE  NAVY 
AND  THE  NATION" 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rear  Adm. 
W.  W.  Behrens,  Jr.,  the  Oceanographer 
of  the  Navy,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
American  Oceanic  Organization,  pro- 
vided   some    interesting    facts    on    the 
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field  of  oceanography  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people.  Admiral  Behrens' 
speech  follows : 

"OCEANOGRAPHT,  FOR  THE  NaVT  AND  THE 

Nation" 
(Address    by    Rear    Adm.    W.    W.    Behrens, 
Jr.,  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  before 
the  American  Oceanic  Organization,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  AprU  27,  1971.) 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  today,  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  naval  and  national 
program  in  oceanography. 

If  I  had  a  board  of  directors,  many  of  you 
gentlemen  here  today.  ...  in  the  important 
marine  and  environmental  committees  of 
the  Congress,  and  in  the  American  Oceanic 
Organization. . . .  would  be  considered  as  serv- 
ing on  that  board  of  directors.  I  am  there- 
fore especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  you 
this  report  of  recent  action*  and  to  tell  you 
some  of  what  we  look  forward  to  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  I  have  now 
been  the  Navy's  Oceanographer  for  a  half  a 
year.  This  Is  an  appreciable  period  of  time 
.  certainly  long  enough  for  me  to  begin 
making  an  impact,  and  long  enough  for  me 
to  be  held  responsible  for  any  short  com- 
ings you  may  see  In  our  program  today. 

This  has  been  a  most  satisfying  seven 
months  for  me  personally.  Oceanography,  as 
gome  of  you  know,  has  long  been  an  avoca- 
tion of  mine  ...  as  it  is  for  many  naval  offi- 
cers, and  most  naval  officers  are  oceanogra- 
phers  at  heart  anyway.  You  can  hardly  live 
with  the  sea,  and  depend  on  it  for  your 
life  or  death  .  .  .  navigating  in  it,  on  it,  and 
over  it  .  .  .  without  being  something  of  an 
Oceanographer. 

Sometimes  in  the  past  I  have  been  a  "Po- 
litical Oceanographer".  As  Navy's  Director 
of  Politico  Military  Policy,  I  had  responsi- 
bilities in  developing  Department  of  Defense 
positions  in  "Law  of  the  Sea"  matters.  At  an- 
other time,  while  a  Member  of  the  State  De- 
partment Policy  Planning  Council.  I  helped 
with  aquaculture  and  fish  protein  concen- 
trate projects,  as  well  as  with  our  national 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  programs 
generally.  (And  I  might  say  here,  as  an 
aside.  It  gave  me  a  deep  and  special  pleasure 
to  participate  with  Senator  Magnuson  and 
others  recently  at  the  formal  opening  of 
the  new  PPC  pilot  plant  at  Aberdeen,  Wash- 
ington. As  a  partial  drafter  five  years  ago  of 
the  enabling  legislation  and  the  FDA  com- 
promise which  brought  that  FPC  plant  Into 
existence,  I  was  very  proud  to  be  at  Aberdeen 
ten  days  ago.) 

Also,  I've  long  supported  the  principle  that 
the  deep  oceans  are  the  common  heritage 
of  all  mankind.  It  was  my  privilege  to  draft 
such  words  for  President  Johnson  in  1966,  at 
the  commissioning  of  the  ESSA  ship 
Oceanographer,  and  I  felt  It  right  that 
the  same  principle  should  be  again  affirmed 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  statement  of  May 
1970. 

So  my  previous  work,  including  service  as 
a  committee  chairman  for  the  Marine  Coun- 
cil, has — I  believe —  fitted  me  to  be  your 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  background  of  experience  because 
these  are  significant,  particularly  vital  times 
for  oceanography  ...  in  the  Navy,  in  the 
Nation,  and  internationally.  Never  before,  as 
we  all  here  well  realize,  has  Man  taken  such 
an  Interest  in  his  natural  resources,  in  his 
environment.  And  the  greatest  of  Man's  re- 
sources .  .  .  the  storehouse  of  his  future, 
the  modifier  and  manufacturer  of  his  weath- 
er, his  environment,  and  his  very  life  cycle 
...  is  the  ocean. 

For  us  here  .  .  .  members  and  guests  of 
the  American  Oceanic  Organization  .  .  . 
though  our  immediate  objectives  and  ap- 
proaches may  be  quite  different,  there  is  a 
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common  purpose  in  oxir  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  sea  and  its  behavior. 

Our  mission  in  Navy  Oceanography  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  providing 
specific  knowledge  about  the  oceans  of  the 
world  to  the  operating  Fleet.  The  Navy  pur- 
sued that  knowledge  somewhat  by  Itself  for 
years,  pioneering  many  methods  and  tech- 
nical accomplishments  that  have  helped  to 
establish  widespread  interest  in  realizing  the 
benefits  available  from  the  sea. 

Now,  we  In  the  Navy  must  look  forward  to 
our  Fleet  of  the  future.  It  wUl,  In  many  re- 
spects, be  different  from  the  Fleets  of  the 
past.  And  It  will  have  new  requirements  in 
oceanogn"aphy;  in  mapping,  charting  and 
geodesy;  and  it  will  require  better  refine- 
ments, greater  accuracies  In  charting,  in  un- 
derwater acoustics,  and  In  environmental 
prediction.  Our  Fleet  of  the  1980's  and  of 
the  year  2000,  wUl  be  one  of  fewer  carriers; 
more  helicopters,  hydrofoils  and  ASW  craft; 
nuclear  power;  and  a  greater  dependency  on 
missiles,  both  tactical  and  strategic.  With 
every  ASW  destroyer  having  Its  embarked 
"lamps"  helo,  accurate  weather  forecas^tlng 
win  be  needed  more  urgently  than  ever.  And 
equally  necessary  will  be  underwater  acous- 
tic predictions  for  the  high  performance 
sonar.  Precise  geodetlca  will  be  required  for 
ULMS,  the  mammoth  multi-warhead  stra- 
tegic missile  submarine  .  .  .  requiring  much 
more  detailed  and  accurate  hydrographlc  in- 
formation than  Its  Polaris-Poseidon  prede- 
cessors. Also,  we  will  no  doubt  be  placing  in- 
creased reliance  on  our  developing  ocean  sur- 
veillance system. 

These  challenges  for  Navy  oceanography 
mean  that  more  than  ever  our  program  must 
provide  valid,  maximum  return  for  the  funds 
Invested.  At  the  same  time,  new  develop- 
ments in  dvll  oceanography  ...  In  federal 
structure  .  .  .  offer  new,  cost-effective  op- 
portunities for  the  Navy  to  cooperate  and, 
by  means  of  a  profitable  two-way  street, 
capitalize  on  the  sound  oceanographlc  work 
of  other  federal  and  private  scientific  organi- 
zations. 

The  establishment  of  NOAA.  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
last  October  is  perhaps  the  single  most  im- 
portant thing  that  hsus  happened  In  the 
American  environmental  sciences  in  many 
years  .  .  .  and  you  have  heard  Dr.  White's 
report  to  this  group.  As  an  individual  Inter- 
ested in  marine  science,  I  strongly  supported 
the  formation  of  NOAA,  and  I  have  always 
believed  that  a  new  NOAA  and  an  old  Navy 
would  advantageously  coopsrate  'n  oceanog- 
raphy. 

To  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  our 
common  Interests,  to  eliminate  .iny  redun- 
dancies between  our  respective  programs,  and 
to  couple  effectively  Navy's  and  NOAA's  ocean 
efforts,  we  in  the  two  departments  are  now 
completing  our  plans  for  a  closely  Integrated 
sharing  of  our  civil  oceanography.  For  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  we  are  working  toward 
an  agreement  whereby  the  Oceanogr^her  of 
the  Navy  will  serve  In  NOAA  as  a  Special 
Assistant  for  oceanography  coordination, 
similarly,  an  exchange  of  some  three  or  four 
key  professionals  between  Navy  and  NOAA 
will  be  undertaken.  These  steps,  with  other 
on-going  coordination  vrtth  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Coast  Guard  and  other 
federal  marine  agencies,  will  help  to  insure 
that  Americans  are  getting  the  maximum  for 
each  dollar  of  national  oceanography  .  .  . 
and  that  those  of  us  responsible  are  doing  the 
most  efficient  Job  possible  in  oceanography. 
I  might  point  our  here  that,  for  example,  the 
Navy  is  right  now  .  .  .  today  .  .  .  vising  a 
NOAA  National  Ocean  Survey  ship  on  a  partly 
reimbursable  basis  to  conduct  a  survey  o: 
Joint  Interest.  This  typifies  the  kind  of  co- 
ordination we  need  .  .  .  with  both  NOAA 
and  Navy  doing  important  coastal  charting, 
with  Navy's  major  ocean  area  requirements 
rising,  with  NOAA  properly  pursuing  an  ex- 
panding SEAMAP  program,  and  with  the  de- 
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mands  on  the  federal  expenditures  getting 
tighter  every  day. 

So  from  the  Navy's  point  of  view,  while  the 
Administrator  of  NOAA  desires  our  support, 
we  also  need  NOAA.  One  of  my  primary  ^oais 
as  Oceanographer  Is  to  work  as  smoothly  and 
as  efficiently  as  possible  with  our  sister  or- 
ganizations. Similar  to  our  cooperation  with 
NOAA,  for  coordination  of  our  ship  faclUUes 
and  research  programs  at  civilian  institutions 
.  .  .  vital   to   both  our  agencies.  ...  I   am 
pleased  to  represent  Navy  In  a  new  coordi- 
nating   committee    with    NSP,    wherein    the 
Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Owen,  represents  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  And  for  paral- 
lel reasons,  I  have  asked  Coast  Guard,  with 
their   Impxjrtant  oceanographlc  interests,   to 
provide  an  exchange  of  officers  with  my  Staff. 
To  profit  from  cooperation  in  the  signifi- 
cant oceanographlc  work  being  done  by  sev- 
eral of  our  foreign  allies.  I  am  strongly  pro- 
moting an  intematlon  exchange  of  oceano- 
graphlc personnel  between  my  Staff  and  key 
NATO  and  SEATO  countries.  To  date,  we  are 
negotiating   with    Canada    (particularly   be- 
cause of  our  common  Arctic  Interests)    and 
have  made  a  proposal  to  Australia  because  of 
mutual  interests  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Also, 
last  Pall  we  leased  an  oceanographlc  survey 
ship  to  New  Zealand  (which  will  provide  us 
with  survey  data ) ,  and  we  are  considering 
other  bilateral  oceanographlc  assistance  and 
exchanges  with  a  few  other  friendly  coun- 
tries. With  our  world-wide  oceanography  pro- 
gram. It  is  practical  for  the  Navy  to  partici- 
pate   in    international    cooperative    oceano- 
graphlc ventures  without  mounting  new  ef- 
forts unrelated  to  our  mission  requirements. 
The  Navy  Oceanography  Program  continues 
to   represent    a   great    concentration    of   na- 
tional   skills    and    hardware    resources    for 
getting  to  know   the   marine  environment. 
But    antisubmarine    warfare    remains    the 
single   most   xirgent   military   problem   sup- 
ported by  naval  oceanography.  This  program, 
devoted   in   large  part  to  exploiting   under- 
water sound,  continues  to  involve  physical 
and  chemical   oceanography,   air-sea   inter- 
action studies,  marine  biology,  marine  geol- 
ogy and  geophysics.  Quieter  enemy  subma- 
rines   pose    a    particularly    potent    threat! 
Therefore,  the  largest  share  of  our  acoustic 
effort  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  environ- 
mental constraints  on  our  systems,  and  upon 
the  new  concepts  that  will  potentially  meet 
this  threat.  Over  96  million  dollars,  or  47  "T- 
of  the  Navy  Oceanographlc  Program  supports 
ASW.  Of  that  total,  much  will  be  used  for 
RDT&E,  mostly  in  Ocean  Science. 

Our  Ocean  Science  Program  Is  now  funded 
at  70  million  dollars,  which  includes  about 
10  million  dollars  In  major  new  facilities. 
Although  this  total  will  be  essentially  the 
same  in  FT  72.  there  is  slightly  more  money 
in  research  and  advanced  development  at 
the  expense  of  major  capital  Investment. 
Thus  we  win  be  able  to  accelerate  Important 
programs  already  in  being  and  upgrade  our 
research-ship  facilities.  Two  geographic  areas 
of  special  Interest  .  .  .  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  .  .  .  will  receive  pri- 
mary attention.  Because  of  their  obvious 
strategic  Importance,  the  Navy's  need  to 
operate  effectively  In  these  regions  will  spur 
Increased  science  effort. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  support  for  civilian 
Institutions  falls  within  the  area  of  Ocean 
Science.  Next  fiscal  year  university  oceano- 
graphlc research  In  pursuit  of  Navy  objec- 
tives will  account  for  some  34  million  dollars, 
or  close  to  16'"c  of  all  Navy  oceanographlc 
funding.  That's  an  Increase  of  3  million  dol- 
lars over  this  year's  support. 

To  turn  next  to  Ocean  Engineering,  we 
have  a  great  variety  of  projects.  In  explora- 
tory development,  over  50  projects  totaling  9 
mllUon  dollars  are  underway  .  including 
work  on  diver  equipments,  hydrographlc  sur- 
vey equipment  and  techniques,  deep  ocean 
construction  equipment,  and  materials  for 
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underwater  use.  such  as  high  strength  stee  „ 
titanium  and  acrylics. 

In  advanced  development,  we  are  f undln ; 
some  dozen  significant  projects  at  17  mlllio  i 
dollars.  These  efforts  represent  both  lnd«- 
pendent  systems  development,  as  well  as  the 
progression  and  Integration  of  successful  ex  - 
ploratory  development  achievements  Int  3 
major  systems.  Projects  Include  the  Dee  3 
Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  System.  Large 
Object  Salvage  System,  two  Hydrographl: 
Survey  Systems,  Deep  Submergence  Blo- 
Mediclne,  Deep  Ocean  Technology  and  other  i. 

Although  our  Ocean  Engineering  funds 
have  decreased  somewhat  when  compare  i 
with  recent  years,  the  decrease  reflects  more 
the  virtual  completion  of  the  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Rescue  Vehicle  rather  than  an? 
program  de-emphasis.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  strength  in  our 
major  technology  programs,  which  are  a  bet  - 
ter  Indicator  of  emphasis  than  Individual  sya  - 
tems  projects. 

We  have  had  to  make  some  hard  deci- 
sions because  we  could  not  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  parallel  approaches  in  meeting  ob- 
jectives. I  am  talking  decisions  such  as  to  g  3 
the  unmaruied — .  vice  the  manned — .  ve  - 
hide  route  to  gain  a  20.000  foot  depth  capa  - 
billty.  We  also  had  to  forgo  habitats  in  fa- 
vor of  personnel  transfer  capsules  n  our  dee  > 
diver  efforts.  But  we  are  on  ffe  *  towar  1 
meeting  our  objectives,  and  this  Is  what 
counts. 

One  of  our  objectives  in  the  Ocean  Engi- 
neering Program  Is  to  move  our  divers  fror  i 
a  work  depth  of  350  feet  down  to  their  phys- 
iological limits.  We  are  already  at  85  3 
feet  .  .  .  and  sinking.  In  support  of  this,  an^  I 
of  de^  ocean  c^>eratlons  generally,  we  ar; 
holding  our  deep  submergence  bio-medical 
program  at  a  healthy  level  of  about  thres 
million  dollars  annually. 

Another  objective  In  engineering  Is  t) 
move  the  effective  working  depth  of  ou  r 
undersea  vehicles  and  equipment  on  dow  i 
to  20.000  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  improvs 
our  capabilities  for  accomplishing  work  at 
all  depths.  For  example,  the  Alvin  submer- 
sible is  being  provided  with  a  titanium  hut 
to  Increase  its  operating  depth  for  reeearcli 
projects  from  6,000  feet  to  12.000  feet. 

Work  Is  underway,  as  a  part  of  our  Deep 
Ocean  Technology,  on  a  remote  unmanned 
work  system  which  will  operate  to  a  deptli 
of  20.000  feet  and  be  controlled  by  way  of  i 
cable  from  a'  surface  platform.  This  worlc 
system  is  actually  an  adaptation  and  Im- 
provement of  the  ■'CURV,  now  capable  of 
operations  to  7.000  feet. 

We  are  seeing  project  completions  In  oceaj  i 
engineering  such  as  ASWEPS  (Antl-SubV- 
marine  Warfare  Environmental  Prediction 
Service).  We  will  continue  to  make  improve- 
ments in  ASWEPS  as  advancing  technolog;? 
permits,  but  the  ASWEPS  system  is  present- 
ly operational  at  sea. 

In  the  Operations  portion  of  our  program , 
the  geodetic  satellite  project  Is  unique.  Ths 
Navy  doppler  satellite  technique  has  been 
designated  the  DOD  geodetic  satellite  sys- 
tem for  the  70's.  and  it  is  being  adopted  b;r 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Prom  it  come  Im- 
provements In  the  Important  world  geo  • 
detlc  system.  The  development  (by  Navy 
of  the  lightweight,  highly  portable  geocelv- 
er  to  read  out  the  satellite  data  signaled  it 
major  advance  In  geodesy  operations. 

The  Navy's  ocean  Environmental  Predic- 
tion Service  efforts,  too,  have  led  the  nation . 
This  work,  carried  out  through  the  Naval 
Weather  Service  Command,  represents  an  al  ■ 
most  ten  million  dollar  annual  investment . 

The  highly  favorable  response  from  th! 
Fleet  Insures  that  this  program  will  contlnu  s 
to  be  emphasized. 

In  direct  support  of  Strategic  Program  ef- 
forts, we  are  conducting  deep  ocean  survey  i 
with  four  ships  that  operate  the  year  around 
to  meet  requirements.  A  fifth  ship  will  Join 
them  next  year.  These  surveys  Include  col- 
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lection  of  bathymetrlc  and  gravity  data,  and 
.  .  .  with  data  reduction  and  the  production 
of  charts  and  other  products  .  .  .  funding 
this  year  amounts  to  over  11  million  doUars. 
The  work  of  these  ships  Is  absolutely  vital 
to  our  capability  to  meet  the  Increasing  sur- 
vey requirements  for  Strategic  Program  sup- 
Ijort. 

In  direct  response  to  Fleet  requirements 
for  nautical,  combat  and  special  naval  charts, 
the  Naval  Oceanographlc  Program  will  sup- 
port a  9  million  dollar  coastal  hydrographlc 
survey  and  charting  effort  In  FY-72.  Two 
new,  large,  civilian-manned  ships  .  .  . 
CHAUVENET  and  HARKNESS  .  .  .  have  now 
been  added  and  after  their  shakedowns  will 
operate  In  the  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean, 
respectively.  One  other  coastal  survey  ship, 
the  KELLAR,  has  Just  completed  a  port  visit 
to  the  Siberian  port  of  Nakhodka,  the  first 
Navy  ship  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  In  8 
years.  It  Is  now  commencing  another  season 
of  charting  the  coasts  of  South  Korea,  In  con- 
cert with  that  nation's  Navy. 

An  airborne  capability  is  an  Important 
component  of  both  our  operational  and  R&D 
programs.  This  capability  Is  scheduled  for 
major  upgrading  in  FY-72.  The  old  C-121 
(Constellation)  airborne  magnetic  survey 
aircraft,  required  to  support  ASW  operations, 
will  be  replaced  by  a  P-3  aircraft  on  1  July. 
The  new  aircraft,  with  Its  special  Instru- 
ments win  provide  grreater  range  capability 
for  sxirveys  .  .  .  making  remote  areas  ac- 
cessible for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  afford- 
ing greater  speed.  It  will  also  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  logistic  problems  associated 
with  the  cift-rent  aircraft.  Our  two  C-12rs 
concerned  with  Ice  reconalssance  and  ocean 
environmental  surveys  are  also  to  be  soon  re- 
placed by  P-3  aircraft. 

The  7  million  dollar  construction  of  two 
small  (300  gross  ton)  oceanographlc  research 
ships,  designated  AOOR  (Utility)  continues 
the  Navy's  oceanographlc  shlp-bulldlng  pro- 
gram. The  two  new  ships  are  designated  one 
for  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  one  for 
Texas  A&M.  We  are  pressing  to  get  additional 
AGORS  of  this  class,  with  the  Navy  Post 
Graduate  School,  In  Monterey,  high  on  the 
user  priority  list. 

It  always  seems  that  financial  constraints 
help  to  stir  the  Imagination  of  managers  to 
find  new  ways  to  do  things.  Since  arriving  in 
the  Job  of  Oceanographer,  I  have  found  It 
desirable  to  respond  to  several  elements  of 
change  within  the  Navy's  expanding  require- 
ments for  oceanographlc  support  ...  In  spite 
of  rather  static  financial  resources.  To  Iden- 
tify problems  and  their  solutions,  I  have 
within  the  structure  of  my  own  staff  organi- 
zation re-aligned  personnel  and  respon- 
sibilities so  that  we  have  a  more  vertical  flow 
of  activity. 

My  concern  is  that  fleet  components  with 
oceanographlc  requirements  must  be  accom- 
modated. Insofar  as  possible,  with  prompt 
actions  in  one  division.  By  our  staff  reorga- 
nization, requirements  now  can  be  staffed, 
validated,  assigned  for  accomplishment, 
funds  programmed,  and  results  supplied  to 
the  Fleet  In  a  more  nearly  vertical  progres- 
sion. 

Also  I  have  reorganized  within  my  staff  to 
provide  timely  Interpretation  of  events  In 
the  world's  oceanographlc  communities,  as 
well  as  In  naval  ofjeratlons  which  vitally 
affect  otor  own  oceanographlc  efforts.  The 
Soviet  Navy  Is  demonstrating  Increased  activ- 
ity and  sophistication  in  their  oceanography 
program,  as  well  as  In  their  build-up  of 
operational  capabilities.  Even  though  the 
Navy  Oceanographlc  Program,  specifically  is 
not  aimed  at  gathering  intelligence  Infor- 
mation, we  need  to  keep  ourselves  aware  of 
the  advances  others  are  making.  To  Illus- 
trate, at  an  International  oceanographlc 
symposium  In  Bordeaux,  France  recently, 
where  we  had  sent  our  excellent  Navy  survey 
ship  KANE,  we  not  only  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  oceanographlc  ships  of  several 
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western  nations,  we  also  were  able  to  tour  the 
large  modern  soviet  ship  ACADEMAK  VER- 
NADSKI.  In  all,  we  were  able  to  compare 
five  oceanographlc  ships  representing  various 
nations. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  la  equipped  to  offer 
valuable  expertise  In  operational  problems 
concerning  methods  and  technology  to  un- 
derstand the  effects  and  the  controls  of  en- 
vironmental pollution.  For  example,  we  have 
extensive  Information  concerning  water  cir- 
culation In  the  oceans  of  the  world  .  .  .  the 
action  of  waves,  bottom  currents,  vertical 
mixing,  and  bottom  topography.  Therefore,  I 
have  established  within  my  headquarters  or- 
ganization a  new  division  that  will  function 
as  a  point  of  contact  for  all  such  matters. 
This  Environmental  Quality  Division  will  be 
equipped  to  respond  to  Information  requests, 
and  to  monitor  the  progress  of  our  own  ef- 
forts within  the  Navy  Oceanographlc  Pro- 
gram to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
pollution  controls. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Navy's  role  In  na- 
tional security  must  remain  strong,  and 
our  naval  capabilities  must  be  appreciably 
enhanced  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  As  we  lessen 
our  Involvements  overseas,  more  than  ever 
our  strength  must  move  to  the  sea.  In  doing 
so,  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  of  our  total 
marine  environment  miost  be  vastly  en- 
hanced If  we  are  to  Improve  and  employ 
our  capabilities  most  effectively.  For  the 
Navy,  oceanography  is  a  prime  source  of 
such  knowledge. 

Although  we  have  had  cuts  which  took  us 
from  247  million  dollars  In  fiscal  year  70 
down  to  205  million  In  71,  with  the  help  of 
people  In  this  room  I  predict  we  will  go 
back  up  to  about  218  million  dollars  In  next 
year's  budget.  Overall,  I  believe  our  Ocean- 
ography Program  Is  In  good  shape.  With 
your  support.  I  have  confidence  that  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  the  nation  and  our  chang- 
ing Fleet  with  the  oceanographlc  knowledge 
necessary  to  meet  our  rapidly  Increasing 
demands. 

In  summary,  then,  probably  I  should  say 
that  we  feel  our  oceanography  program  Is 
progressing  well.  Our  projects  are  coming 
along  satisfactorily.  We  are  developing  a  use- 
ful liaison  with  NOAA  and  are  maintaining 
our  coordination  with  the  other  important 
Federal  agencies  and  private  institutions.  My 
staff  is  being  strengthened,  both  by  reorga- 
nization and  by  some  new  people.  We're  tak- 
ing a  new  and  careful  look  at  our  Interna- 
tional cooperation  opportunities,  and  a  fresh 
and  more  eflBclent  approach  to  our  ocean 
ecology  responsibilities  and  potential.  In 
short,  I  feel  we're  capitalizing  on  the  past 
and  are  awake  to  the  tremendous  future  of 
oceanography  .  .  .  still  to  be  fully  recognized. 

We  are  receptive  to  your  Ideas,  and  you 
as  Individuals  or  oceanography  representa- 
tives always  will  be  welcome  In  my  head- 
quarters. 

Thank  you  all  for  having  me  today. 


MILLER  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  NATION'S 
POLICEMEN 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

"iAT.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
Presidential  Proclamation,  the  week  of 
May  9-15  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Police  Week.  On  this  occasion  it  is 
most  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
law  enforcement  agencies — both  large 
and  small — across  this  Nation  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
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tPctiiiS  the  rights  of  our  citizens  and  the 
^Sles  of  American  justice  without 
S  democracy  could  not  survive.  AU 
S^often.  our  policemen  are  critized  un- 
instlv  They  are  rarely  recognized  for  the 
Sees  they  perform.  As  we  witness  the 
fnrrpase  in  domestic  ills— such  as  drug 
Se  violent  crime,  and  civil  disobedi- 
^noe^the  role  of  the  policeman  m  our 
,"  iety  becomes  all  the  more  important. 
aSral  America  is  not  isolated  from  the 
domestic    problems    which    plague    the 
Srge  urban  areas.  All  law  enforcement 
Scies   share    common   responsibihty 
regardless  of  their  locale  and  that  is  to 
orotect  the  pubUc  domain.  They  have  ful- 
filled that  responsibUity  in  an  exemplary 
Ser.    During    this    National    PoUce 
W^k  and  thi-oughout  the  year  I  know 
that  all  law-abiding  citizens  join  with  me 
in  saluting  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  in  pledging  our  continued  support  of 
them  in  the  same  loyal  manner  as  they 
bsve  served  us. 


MODEL   CITIES— NEW    CONCEPT   IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  cur- 
rently underway  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  most 
unique  program  in  education,  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  model  cities 
program  and  with  the  leadership  of  its 
edu-ation  director.  Patrick  J.  Mogan. 

The  individual  skills  education  pro- 
gram, as  it  is  called,  seeks  in  new  and 
highly  creative  ways  to  enhance  the 
learning  process  and  to  make  the  learn- 
ing experience  a  more  successful  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  enjoyable  one,  for  both  the 
disadvantaged  child  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ceptionally skilled  one,  and  for  teacher 
as  well  as  pupil.  , 

It  calls  on  the  abilities  of  a  corps  of 
highly  trained  professional  specialists, 
and  with  financial  assistance  from  Com- 
munity Teamwork,  Inc.,  is  able  to  com- 
bine learning  with  teaching  for  some  15 
interns. 

The  program  is  being  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a  supplement  to  standard 
teaching  practices  in  several  schools  and 
will  be  expanded  in  the  future.  Indeed. 
I  look  forward  to  more  of  the  same  re- 
sults that  have  been  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Lowell  Sun.  It 
makes  for  heartening  reading,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  at  this  point,  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
IProm  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun.,  Apr.  15,  1971] 
MoDix  Cities — New  Concept  in  Education 

(By  Lee  Wood) 
Lowell. — The  scene  Is  one  of  utter  con- 
centration. As  one  enters  in  Bartlett  School, 
three  young  boys  and  a  young  man  are  hud- 
dled on  the  floor,  in  the  hallway,  near  a  win- 
dow. On  the  floor  is  a  map  of  Lowell.  On  top 
of  the  map  Is  a  transistor  radio,  laying  on  Its 
back. 
What  Is  happening? 

Simple.  The  boys  are  learning  the  direc- 
tion of  the  radio  stations  on  the  map.  This 
leads  to  explanations  by  the  young  man  of 
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the  directions  streets  are  laid  out  and  even- 
tually into  mapping.  The  approach  is  to  take 
what  the  boys  are  interested  In  and  go  on 
from  there. 

And  It  works.  Ten  minutes  later  Wayne 
Colby  has  the  avid  attention  of  the  three  boys 
as  he  explains  the  layout  of  the  City  of 
Lowell.  Saturday,  he  and  the  boys  will  take 
a  hike,  make  a  tape  of  the  sounds  heard  In 
the  woods  during  the  hike  and  take  slide 
pictures.  Later  they  wUl  narrate  a  slide  show 
and  talk  of  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

Wayne  Colby  Is  an  intern.  But  not  In  a 
medical  hospital.  He's  one  of  15  Interns,  all 
studying  to  be  teachers,  that  are  led  by  three 
professional  specialists  and  two  staff  ad- 
ministrators In  a  highly  effective  Individual 
Skills  Education  Program  through  the 
auspices  of  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

At  the  Bartlett,  Jiist  one  of  seven  schools  to 
eventually  enter  In  the  program,  44  students 
were  deeply  engrossed  In  writing  plays,  put- 
ting out  a  newspaper,  designing  a  town, 
learning  word  combinations  and  making  col- 
leges among  other  subjects.  Step  by  step  they 
were  allowed  to  make  decisions  and  work  to- 
ward a  reachable  goal  ...  all  based  on  their 
even  interests.  Students  are  free  to  roam 
around  and  look  at  the  other  projects.  But 
most  were  so  Interested  In  what  they  were 
doing  that  they  had  to  all  but  be  pried  loose 
to  talk  about  it.  The  groups  are  gathered  In 
bunches  of  one  to  three  children  per  Intern. 
The  results  have  been  good.  One  boy  re- 
fused to  read  In  school.  Now  he  can  memorize 
entire  short  books  and  narrate  the  story  back 
verbatim  into  a  recorder  days  later.  He's 
writing  plays  and  sc  'igs. 

A  girl,  who  somehow  couldn't  get  the  shape 
of  letters  clear  in  her  mind,  has  learned  to 
recognize  35  words  on  sight  In  a  couple  of 
months. 

Four  children  at  the  Green  School  are  act- 
ing out  plays  on  the  spot.  Improvising  their 
feelings,  problems  and  Imagination  in  such 
a  way  that  one  feels  the  play  Is  real. 

Each  group  of  children  Is  making  a  book 
as  a  history  of  his  project  and  Polaroid  pic- 
tures and  Ulustrations  are  profuse  through- 
out each  book. 
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interns   aged    18-27 


The  Interns  range  In  age  from  18  to  27. 
Most  come  from  the  Acre  and  this  Is  where 
the  program  is  oriented.  Each  presently  han- 
dles 12  children  overall.  In  four  programs  of 
one  hour  each.  The  idea,  mainly,  is  to  use  a 
series  of  steps  In  learning  for  skUl  develop- 
ment. 

The  programs  are  designed  by  professional 
teachers  who  circulate  through  the  rooms 
while  the  interns  help  the  students.  The  pro- 
gram offers  assistance  to  all  sorts  of  children 
from  those  with  reading  disadvantages  to 
those  of  exceptional  skill. 

It  Is  a  service  to  the  school  .  .  .  giving  chil- 
dren Individual  attention  for  at  least  three 
hours  per  week,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day and  Is  meant  as  a  supplement  rather 
than  a  replacement  for  standard  teaching 
practices.  One  result  is  to  boost  language 
arts.  The  Interns  learn  Just  as  much  from 
the  kids  as  vice-versa  and  It  helps  them  to 
win  credits  toward  their  teaching  certlflcates. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Leonard  K.  Elsenhood  are 
developing  a  bl-Ungual  approach.  Both  are 
fluent  in  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French 
besides  their  native  English,  and  both  have 
been  Involved  in  the  Migrant  Education  Pro- 
gram and  have  college  degrees. 

The  three  professional  teachers  all  with 
Master's  degrees,  are:  Sister  Frances  Gill 
with  35  years  In  the  education  fleld  and  co- 
ordinator for  the  Mor-Harris,  with  a  back- 
eround  In  Just  about  everything,  including 
exceptional  students  (both  retarded  and 
highly  intelligent),  the  Bartlett  and  Green 
School  coordinator  and  Lynn  B.  Packard, 
with  teaching  credits  in  Holland,  this  sUte 
and  in  newspaper  work  and  communications. 


PATRICK    MOGAN   DIRECTOE 

Patrick  J.  Mogan,  the  director  of  educa- 
Uon  at  Model  Cities  is  well  known  in  Lowell 
and  was  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  this  city  for  four  years.  His  assist- 
ant Peter  S.  Stamas.  is  a  Harvard  University 
graduate,  attended  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege at  Boston  for  his  Masters  in  Education 
and  is  going  for  his  doctoral  degree  at  Boston 
University. 

Mogan  personally  picks  the  Interns  whose 
greatest  qualifications  seem  to  be  their  pa- 
tience quiet  competence,  ability  to  adapt  to 
the  directions  In  which  the  children  want  to 
go  and  most  of  all  to  their  way  of  relating  to 
the  kids  as  people-to-people  rather  than 
teacher-to-student.  There  Is  a  built  In  evalu- 
ation program  as  each  student  Is  rated  on  an 
attitude  scale. 

Hey  wait!  What's  that  kid  doing  over  there? 
He's  destroying  a  tree.  Nope.  That  boy  Is 
breaking  branches  off  a  small  dead  tree  on 
the  school  stage.  And  he  will  take  those  pieces 
of  stick  and  will  build  a  log  cabin.  This  will 
be  included  as  part  of  a  model  vUlage  (In 
plaster  of  paris)  to  include  other  houses 
built  with  rocks  and  other  materials.  It 
allows  the  youngsters  to  learn  how  a  basic 
material  ends  up  as  part  of  an  overall  fin- 
ished product  that  Is  stUl  a  part  of  a  larger 
product,  the  community. 

LEARN  TO  RELATE 

The  boys  and  girls.  In  this  program,  get  to 
relate  to  other  yovmgsters  and  adults  In  a 
vmlque  way.  It's  free  expression  on  their  part. 
Intern  Ross  Hanvey  Is  helping  Michael  Lau- 
rent in  the  6th  grade,  and  5th  graders,  Daryl 
Phillips,  Dolores  Sylvester  and  Debra  Flerley. 

The  program  has  shown  a  gradual  growth 
In  the  children's  work  and  their  books. 

Another  example:  An  intern  brings  In  a 
motorcycle  helmet  full  of  collages  to  show 
the  chUdren  Just  one  of  the  ways  art  can  be 
done  with  collages  and  one  end  use  of  same. 

But  what  are  those  sixth  graders  doing 
playing  with  blocks?  Isn't  that  childish  for 
their  age?  Not  at  all.  Calvin  Burdlck  and 
Robert  Dalgneault  are  doing  free  expression 
with  blocks.  They  make  Individual  buildings 
with  these  plastic  parte,  draw  a  picture  of 
the  building,  then  make  another  untU  they 
have  a  picture  made  of  a  smaU  city.  And 
when  it's  finished.  It  will  be  their  city,  that 
they  made  themselves.  "This  gives  them  a 
concept  of  the  way  a  city  Is  structured,"  said 
Bud  Prevette,  the  Intern.  "They're  able  to 
see  one-way  streets  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
for  Instance." 

One  girl  is  off  by  herself  typing  a  story 
(typewriters  are  very  common  In  the  pro- 
gram), Steven  Cochran,  fifth  grade.  Is  de- 
signing a  puppet  stage  for  his  group's  pup- 
pet show. 

COMPOSB   PLAT 

Meanwhile,  Tina  Cox  and  Paula  Camllle, 
both  sixth  graders,  have  composed  a  17-char- 
acter  play  about  drugs.  "This  is  to  prove  that 
drugs  aren't  any  good,"  said  "nna.  The  girls 
are  leaving  the  play  ending  open  so  the  audi- 
ence will  think  about  it.  Intern  Albert  Kehoe 
Is  helping  them.  He  said  It  will  be  a  three 
act  play  and  the  girls  have  even  made  the 
characters  sign  "contracts"  so  the  players, 
"have  to  show  up." 

Intern  Mrs.  Elmer  Hall  Is  assisting  Barbara 
Burdlck,  Efly  Stavroullas,  Christine  Mlnezzl 
and  Cathy  KaneUos  in  making  a  newspaper 
to  be  called,  "The  Legend."  It  will  be  an-all- 
glrl  newspaper  and  articles  will  Include  Items 
on  the  four  seasons,  the  different  projects  at 
the  Bartlett  School,  poems,  the  girls'  play, 
plus  reviews  of  other  plays,  and  even  a  fash- 
Ion  section.  „^.„. 

Sixth  graders  Charles  Cooper  and  Phillip 
Tlngas  don't  like  the  North  Common  area. 
So  they're  redesigning  it  to  be  a  recreation 
center.  Intern  Patricia  Brogan  said  they  even 
want  to  put  a  plastic  dome  over  It  for  all- 
weather  protection.  The  boys  outdid  them- 
selves vrtth  the  design  to  Include:  a  baseball 
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field,  outdoor  theatre,  basketball  court, 
swimming  pool,  tennis  coiut,  parl;lng  lot 
and  even  benches  and  a  picnic  area  They'll 
make  a  plaster  of  parts  model  and  p«Jnt  It. 

All  these  learning  experiences  are  part  of 
an  educational  idea  dreamed  up  bv  James 
Moffett  and  he  wrote  a  book  about  l",  called, 
"Student  Centered  Language  Arts  C^tirrlcu- 
lum."  In  essence.  It  says,  take  what  (hlldren 
are  doing,  what  they  like  to  do  and  ^  from 
there.  The  Bartlett  School,  to  go  ofce  step 
further.  Is  planning  to  launch  an  opeh  class- 
room by  the  end  of  the  year. 

en    HAS   PBOCRAM 

Community  Teamwork  Inc.  alread^  has  a 
skills  training  program.  CTI  pays  ]  a  per- 
centage of  the  intern's  salartes.  This  is  not 
teaching  per  se.  but  "presenting  a  learning 
ezpertence,"  similar  to  the  way  plonefer  chil- 
dren In  the  start  of  this  country  learned 
things  by  watching  or  helping  their  iarents. 
But,  agBln.  each  program,  designed 'by  the 
professional  staff.  Is  buUt  around  thi  Inter- 
ests of  the  children  .  .  .  that's  the  Impor- 
tant aspect.  The  Interns  see  what  the 
children  need  .  .  .  then  the  professionals  de- 
sign a  program  to  fit  It.  Afterwards,  set:  d  Lynn 
Packard,  the  professionals.  ".  .  .  guide  them 
(the  Interns)   but  we  don't  tell  them" 

Mrs.  Packard  Is  working  with  a  g  rl  who 
had  trouble  understanding  logical  se  juence. 
She  played  checkers  and  Chinese  checkers 
with  the  girl  to  show  her  consequen  lee  and 
planning.  And  the  end  result,  believe  11  or  not. 
Is  language  arts. 

Language  Is  nothing  If  not  sequen  ;lal.  To 
communicate  well,  one  must  expla  n  well 
and  logically.  All  these  programs  thun  relate 
In  the  end  to  a  better  ability  In  language, 
clear  thinking  and  being  able  to  fylcture 
things  m  the  mind  which  Is  only,  aiter  all. 
Imagination.  Man  thinks  and  then  he  makes 
or  says.  It's  that  simple. 

At  the  Green  School,  It's  much  this  same, 
but  the  learning  experiences  are  prissented 
next  door  at  the  Smith  Baker  Center.  A  girl, 
blindfolded,  Is  rubbing  her  Index  finger  over 
felt  letters  on  a  cardboard  piece.  Bef  )re  she 
couldn't  read  letters.  With  this  method,  she 
can  now  recognize  35  words.  All  ths  In  a 
mere  five  weeks.  She's  transforming  a  sen- 
sory touch  Into  a  visual  Image  In  hex  mind. 
Ronald  Piatt,  her  Intern,  Is  helping. 

Intern  Gerry  Paquln  has  a  genius  on  his 
hands,  one  Danny  Gagnon  In  the  fifth  grade. 
Danny  didn't  like  to  read  last  summer.  Now 
he  memorizes  books  verbatim  It  was  check- 
ers and  chess  for  the  first  two  weeki ,  then 
a  story  board  (sounds  and  pattern  l:lt)  in 
which  Danny  decided  what  each  chitracter 
was  doing  and  wrote  a  sentence  ab')ut  It. 
Now  he  takes  the  characters  and  ma^ces  up 
stortes,  poems  and  even  songs,  and  types 
them  out. 

Under  a  "Little  Miss  Muffet"  character, 
Danny  wrote  "a  girl  saw  a  bug."  Another 
sentence  shows  "a  boy  being  burnt  bj  a  fire 
dragon."  Danny  was  writing  a  song  a|}out  a 
king,  a  ghost  and  a  pieman  as  he  was  Jvlslted 
by  this  reporter  and  was  much  too  busy  to 
bother  explaining  It  all.  His  Intern  Is  Irankly 
amazed  at  his  scope  of  learning.  It  just  took 
that  personal  Interest  to  bring  It  out.  "He 
uses  me  as  a  kind  of  dictionary,"  said  Paquln. 
A  picture  story  by  Danny  will  be  made  Into  a 
five-act  play  and  slide  show. 

In  another  room,  a  video  projector  shows 
stortes  but  draws  no  conclusions  la  the 
narration.  Children  make  up  their  owii  end- 
ings. At  the  Smith  Baker  Center  ther^  are  a 
lot  of  materials  and  the  children  are  free  to 
pick  what  they  want. 

Gagnon's  brother.  Mark,  is  only  In  the 
second  grade,  but  he  has  been  designing  a 
fancy  soapbox  derby  racer  and  checks  it  out 
after  each  redesign  In  the  aisles  of  ths  cen- 
ter's auditorium.  His  cart  has  steering  vheels 
front  and  back.  Note  that  the  interna  don't 
tell  the  kids  how  to  do  something,  but  offer 
suggestions  as  to  result.  Mark  redesijns  by 
seeing  a  problem,  defining  the  problei  i.  and 
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flgurtng  a  way  to  beat  it.  His  Intern.  Mrs. 
Elmer  Hall  gives  him  lots  of  attention  and 
praise  and  might  help  him  define  the  prob- 
lem after  he's  discovered  It,  but  he  decides 
how  to  solve  It. 

It's  the  freedom  that's  Important. 

Another  boy,  Joseph  Sullivan  in  the  fourth 
grade  is  making  a  lighthouse  out  of  this  same 
mechanical  advsmtage  kit. 

And  on  stage,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pre- 
senting those  great  Amertcan  actors.  Bruce 
Calllcutt,  Manny  Athenais,  Eileen  Call  and 
Albert  Potter  wowing  their  two  Intern  help- 
ers as  they  devise  a  play  on  the  spot.  Calllcutt 
Is  the  lunch  thief,  Athenais  catches  him.  Call 
had  her  lunch  stolen  and  Potter  Is  "Prank", 
the  one  who  saw  the  lunch  thief  break  a 
window.  One  of  the  Interns  plays  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  action  Is  hot  and  heavy.  The 
kids  really  get  fired  up  and  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  play  is  real.  They  make  up  their 
lines  as  they  go  along. 

A  teacher  In  the  program  noted,  "Young- 
sters get  very  little  alr-tlme,  time  to  express 
their  feelings  at  home  or  In  large  classes. 
Here  they  do." 

In  the  old  days,  children  were  supposed  to 
be  seen  and  not  heard.  At  Model  Cities  Educa- 
tion, they're  seen,  heard,  helped  and  ap- 
preciated. 


^ay  13,  1971 


VIETNAM:  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 


or    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  there  has  been  much 
rhetoric  relative  to  the  facts  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Unfortunately,  both  the  facts 
and  Vietnamese  people  have  been  lost  in 
the  shuffle  from  the  debate  emanating 
from  both  sides.  What  America  needs  is 
less  hawks  and  doves  and  more  owls.  We 
need  to  approach  matters  wisely,  not 
from  emotion  ridden  ideas. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  attempted  to 
view  the  situation  through  Western  col- 
ored glasses.  This  is  very  naive  and  un- 
wise. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  Anny  basic  trainee  receives  no 
relevant  information  about  the  Vietnam- 
ese people:  their  culture,  values,  or  tra- 
dition. This  is  like  sending  a  man  un- 
armed into  a  political  revolution  warfare 
situation.  Understanding  these  afore- 
mentioned facts  are  as  important  as  his 
rifle  and  his  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it. 

Certainly  this  is  shocking  but  it  has 
been  a  prevalent  Western  attitude  too 
long. 

The  following  information  was  pre- 
pared from  the  best  sources  available  on 
the  Vietnam  history  and  conflict.  I  wish 
to  present  this  material  in  the  hopes  that 
this  one  candle  will  help  to  diminish 
some  of  the  darkness  surrounding  the 
true  situation  in  Vietnam. 

The  material  follows: 

Vietnam  Perspective  1954-70 
the  geneva  accords — 1954 

The  Geneva  Conference  held  In  1954  to 
settle  the  Indochina  War  resulted  in  Accords 
signed  by  only  two  powers:  Prance  and  Nor:h 
Vietnam.  The  Accords  provided  for  a  military 
cease-fire,  a  regroupment  of  military  forces, 
the  provisional  division  of  Vietnam  into  two 
zones  divided  at  the  17th  parallel,  and  the 
free  movement  of  the  population  between  the 
two  zones  for  a  period  of  300  days.  The  Ac- 
cords also  called  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational   Control    Commission    (Canada, 


Poland  and  India)    to  supervise  the  Imple. 
mentation  of  the  provisions. 

In  declarations  attached  to  the  Accords 
(and  unsigned  by  any  powers) ,  it  was  stlpu- 
lated  that  free  elections  by  secret  ballot  in 
accordance  with  democratic  procedures 
should  be  held  In  July  1956.  The  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  each  had  urged 
effective  United  Nations  verification  and  su- 
pervision for  these  elections.  North  Vietnam" 
then  and  now,  totally  rejected  any  u  N  role 
In  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam 
therefore  refused  to  sign  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords.  No  powers  signed  the  final  declara- 
tions attached  to  the  Accords. 

NCO  DINH   DIEM 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  political  focus  rest- 
ed on  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Diem  was  appointed 
Prime  Minister  of  the  State  of  Vietnam  by 
Emperor  Bao  Dal  In  1954  before  the  Geneva 
Accords  were  drawn  up.  He  was  supported 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  his  long 
record  as  a  nationalist,  non-Communist  po- 
litical leader.  Diem  was  not  an  American 
puppet  nor  was  he  Cardinal  Spellman's  slUy 
putty.  He  had  only  come  to  the  attention  of 
Americans  In  1951  but  Diem  was  the  son  of 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  at 
the  Imperial  Court  In  the  city  of  Hue  in 
Central  Vietnam.  Born  Into  a  family  which 
had  a  long  tradition  of  Catholicism  (nearly 
two  million  Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnam 
today  are  Catholic)  Diem  was  educated  at 
the  same  high  school  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had 
attended  In  Hue  city. 

Diem  became  well-known  throughout  C^en- 
tral  Vietnam  as  a  dedicated,  honest  and  com- 
petent nationalist.  In  1930,  following  service 
as  a  District  Chief,  Dlem's  talents  '-ame  to 
the  attention  of  the  Prench  administration. 
The  French  subsequently  offered  Diem  the 
position  of  Minister  of  Interior.  Diem  took 
the  post  on  condition  that  the  French  grant 
genuine  concessions  toward  Increased  Viet- 
namese independence.  When  It  became  clear 
that  the  French  had  no  Intentions  of  keep- 
ing their  word.  Diem  resigned  after  18  months 
of  service  warning  the  French  that  they 
would  lose  their  hold  on  Vietnam  as  a  result 
of  denying  Vietnamese  a  real  role  of  par- 
ticipation. 

In  1940.  Diem  refused  with  equal  stub- 
bornness to  collaborate  with  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation forces  In  Vietnam.  He  remained  an 
obdurate  Central  Vietnamese  patriot.  In 
1545.  Dlem's  brother  was  burted  alive  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  forces  In  North  Vietnam — a  fact 
that  Diem  never  forgot  nor  forgave.  Ho  later 
offered  Diem  a  position  In  North  Vietnam's 
short-lived  "coalition"  government.  Diem 
refused  the  offer. 

THE    EMFRGENCE    OF    THE    COMMUNIST   THREAT 

In  1951.  Diem  was  encountered  by  Ameri- 
can scholars  in  Tokyo.  He  was  searching  for 
help  for  Vietnam,  Just  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had 
left  Vietnam  In  1912  never  to  return  until 
1941.  Subsequently.  Diem  came  to  the  United 
States.  He  felt  the  need  for  help  was  more 
urgent  than  ever  due  to  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  In  Southeast  Asia.  A  coalition 
government  formed  with  nationalists.  Com- 
munists and  neutralists  in  Hanoi  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  had  been  destroyed  In  six  months 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1946  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  abolished  the  Communist 
party  which  had  only  a  few  months  before 
destroyed  the  nationalists  in  the  coalition. 

By  1951,  with  Mao  Tse-tung  In  control  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  Involved  In  the 
Korean  War.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  felt  bold 
enough  to  abolish  the  broad  national  front 
and  resurrect  the  Communist  ptirty  in  pub- 
lic position  of  leadership.  Named  the  Lao 
Dong  (Workers)  Party,  In  March  1951  this 
antagonistic  non-Vietnamese  organism  once 
again  was  in  the  saddle.  (A  theory  of  a  Ger- 
man named  Hegel  and  a  vision  of  a  German 
named  Marx  was  going  to  be  translated  into 
a  dictatorship  of  '.je  proletariat  on  the  un- 
willing backs  o^  a  people  who  were  fighting 
for  genuine  V.dtnamese  Independence  and 
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the  freedom  in  village  self-government  terms 
tbat  has  characterized  the  three  regions  of 
Vietnam  for  centuries.)  The  Lao  Dong  Party 
was  in  fact  but  another  reincarnation  of  the 
first  political  brainchild  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  fresh 
from  his  1923-25  training  in  Moscow — the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  of  1930. 

DIEM    AND    THE    U.S. 

Dlem's  quest  for  U.S.  support  was  redou- 
bled after  the  emergence  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  from  behind  the  mask  of  the  broad 
national  front  against  the  French  In  March 
1951.  Dlem  was  favorably  regarded  by  Sena- 
tor John  P.  Kennedy,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field and  a  host  of  American  political  spokes- 
men who  regarded  him  as  a  genuine  Viet- 
namese nationalist. 

In  1954,  the  United  States  decided  to  sup- 
port Dlem  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister 
when  be  was  being  considered  by  Emperor 
Bao  Dal  for  that  Job.  One  reported  Prench 
reaction  to  Dlem's  selection  weis:  "He  is  the 
last  cigarette  In  the  pack."  It  was  a  French 
estimate  that  Diem  would  last  only  a  few 
weeks.  Dlem  proved  to  be  adept  at  survival, 
becoming  Prime  Minister  In  1954  and  In  1965 
defeating  Bao  Dal  In  a  national  referendum 
for  the  position  of  President.  Dlem  remained 
President  of  South  Vietnam  until  November 
1963. 

REBUILDING  IN  THE  SOtTTH 

As  I»resldent  of  South  Vietnam,  Dlem  was 
able  to  restore  telecommunications,  rebuild 
roads,  triple  educational  enrollment,  Increase 
health  facilities  in  the  countryside,  re-settle 
nearly  a  million  refugees,  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  armed  political-religious  sects 
threatening  the  government's  authority,  de- 
stroy the  Binh  Xuyen,  (a  Mafia-like  organi- 
zation which  controlled  the  opium,  gambling 
and  prostitution  in  Vietnam  which  was  one 
of  the  troublesome  legacies  from  the  days  of 
French  control)  and  register  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  rioe  production.  Diem  had  set 
South  Vietnam  on  an  Impressive  course  of 
economic  reconstruction.  Professor  Hans 
Uorgenthau  lauded  Dlem  and  his  impressive 
efforts  in  1956  as  "a  living  miracle." 

THE    DEMISE    OF    VILLAGE    ELECTIONS 

On  the  other  hand,  confronted  by  the  il- 
legal presence  of  some  5,000  Communist 
troops  in  five  hold-out  areas  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Dlem  was  deeply  worried  about  security 
In  the  countryside.  He  reacted  by  repressing 
political  opposition.  In  June  1956,  Dlem 
abolished  village  self-government  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  election  of  village  councils  had 
been  a  cherished  Vietnamese  tradition  dat- 
ing back  to  the  1600's.  Dlem's  action  though 
perhaps  understandable  In  terms  of  mili- 
tary security  opened  a  deep  political  vul- 
nerabuity  In  the  countryside  which  the  Com- 
munist cadres  skUlfully  exploited  during  the 
foUowlng  three  years.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  many  local  grievance  groups  that  existed 
In  the  countryside  proved  to  be  fertile  tar- 
gets for  the  Communist  organizers  who  were 
(ietermlned  to  prepare  the  political  battle- 
Held  In  South  Vietnam. 

BUM  AND  THK  OKNXVA  ELECTION  ISSUE 

Diem  had  profound  concern  about  any 
election  contest  with  North  Vietnam.  He 
knew  the  record  of  North  Vietnam's  Stalinist 
feglme  ruled  out  the  possibility  that  the 
North  would  hold  democratic  and  free  elec- 
Oons  by  secret  baUot.  The  record  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  systematic  betrayal  of  Vietnamese 
nationalists  to  the  Prench  during  the  pre- 
vious decades  was  further  cause  for  caution. 
Mem  also  knew  that  the  North  (even  after 
tte  flight  of  nearly  a  million  refugees  to  the 
south)  simply  outnumbered  the  South  In 
Mnns  of  voting  population.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had 
pouted  the  Geneva  Accords  signed  by  North 
V**"*"!  on  the  sUpulatlons  concerning  free 
«»oice  of  movement  for  the  people  of  the 
"orth  and  the  South.  Communist  roadblockB 
prevented  most  of  the  people  of  North  Vlet- 
nwn  from  ever  reaching  the  International 
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Control  Commission  teams  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  available  to  all.  Only  those  who 
could  reach  the  ICC  teams  In  the  former 
French-held  areas  of  the  Red  River  Delta  had 
much  chance  of  stating  their  choice.  Others 
forged  papers  and  tried  to  slip  past  the  Com- 
munist Party  security  squads  which  sought 
to  prevent  such  contact. 

tr.S.  OPINION  ON  THE   1956  ELECTION   ISST7K 

Dlem  was  adamant  in  his  reservations.  It 
was  certain  that  the  Communist  regime 
would  regiment  more  votes  at  the  ballot  box 
than  the  South's  voting  age  population  could 
match.  The  ICC  with  its  pro-Commtmlst 
Polish  representatives  could  not  provide  any 
assurances  of  a  free  electoral  test.  Without 
U.N.  supervision,  Dlem  felt  any  elections  be- 
tween North  and  South  would  be  meaning- 
less. American  spokesmen  such  as  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
agreed.  They  continued  to  press  for  an  elec- 
tion formula  calling  for  effective  Interna- 
tional supervision  and  warned  against  "forc- 
ing Dlem"  Into  these  rigged  and  unrepresent- 
ative elections. 

THE     POST-GENEVA     RECORD 

The  fact  that  South  Vietnam  had  never 
signed  the  Geneva  Accords,  added  to  the 
strength  of  Dlem's  refiisal  to  submit  to  the 
Communist  demands  on  this  Issue.  By  July 
1956,  Prance,  one  of  the  two  signatories  of 
the  Accords,  had  departed  South  Vietnam 
and  North  Vietnam  had  consistently  violated 
Important  provisions  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment by  several  significant  policies.  More 
than  5,000  regular  army  troops  loyal  to  the 
Lao  Dong  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of 
North  Vietnam,  were  left  In  the  South  In 
1954-55.  Their  refiosal  to  regroup  to  the 
North  as  the  Geneva  Accords  had  prescribed 
provided  North  Vietnam  with  a  built-in 
military  threat  to  South  Vietnam's  develop- 
ment and  survival. 

The  size  of  North  Vietnam's  regtilar  army 
at  home  was  trebled  In  open  defiance  of  spe- 
cific stipulations  In  the  Accords  that  no  In- 
crease would  take  place.  In  South  Vietnam 
meanwhile,  685  U.S.  military  advisors  were 
assigned  to  training  tasks  in  answer  to  a 
request  by  President  Diem  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Accords  provisions  permitting 
rotation  of  training  personnel.  At  the  same 
time.  South  Vietnam's  regular  army  waa 
reduced  in  size  to  keep  within  the  Geneva 
stipulations  even  though  neither  South  Viet- 
nam nor  the  U.S.  were  signatories  to  the  Ac- 
cords. 

INSmE  NORTH  VIETNAM  1904-1956 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  in  North  Vietnam 
by  1956,  was  experiencing  widespread  tmrest 
and  resistance  to  the  bloody  "land  readjust- 
ment" campaign  which  killed  small  farmers 
and  landholders  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
turn  their  lands  Into  collective  farms.  There 
were  a  minimum  of  large  landlords  In  North 
Vietnam  which  had  traditionally  been  a 
country  of  small  farms  and  land  worked  by 
the  owners.  Nevertheless,  more  than  50,000 
people  were  executed  by  the  Communist 
Party  campaign  in  tvro  years.  By  1956  more 
than  a  half  a  million  people  were  in  forced 
labor  camps  or  re-education  centers  and 
countless  families  had  been  destroyed  by 
wives  being  forced  to  divorce  their  husbands 
who  had  been  branded  "reactionaries."  In 
August  1956,  intellectuals  in  Hanoi  publicly 
demanded  the  overthrow  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  publishing  their  demand  in  the  news- 
paper "Nhan  Van"  (Humanity).  The  Lao 
Dong  Party  closed  the  protesting  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  suppressed  the  university 
students  and  Jailed  the  dissenters. 

REBELLION    IN    NORTH    TIBTNAM — 19B6 

In  November  1966,  despite  regime  i4>olo- 
gles  for  the  "tortures  and  miuxlers"  of  the 
previous  two  years,  the  fanners  of  Ho  Obi 
Mlnh's  home  province  of  Nghe  Anh,  rose 
against  their  Stalinist  masters,  seized  guna 
from    the    Communist    Party    armory    and 
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fought  against  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Two  di- 
visions of  North  Vietnamese  regular  army 
troops  were  sent  In  to  suppress  this  rebel- 
lion, but  the  troops  could  not  erase  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  were  emu« 
latlng  the  revolts  fiaring  In  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary a  half  a  world  away  against  the  same 
system  of  totalitarian  Communist  rule. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  In  1966  when 
the  North  Vietnamese  might  otherwise  have 
held  the  Geneva-prescribed  elections.  The 
precincts  In  North  Vietnam  were  rotten. 
There  were  no  model  unification  elections 
there  either.  Ho  wept  on  national  radio  in 
North  Vietnam  and  apologized  for  errors 
and  mistakes  of  the  land  reform  executions: 
"My  children.  Land  Reform  Is  like  hot  soup, 
it  must  be  taken  slowly.*'  General  Glap, 
hero  of  Dlenblenphu  and  Defense  Minister 
of  North  Vietnam  apologized  before  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Party  Congress,  stressing  that 
the  murders  and  tortures  that  had  occurred 
during  those  two  years  were  a  result  of  over 
zealous  actions. 

HO  CHI  MINH 

When  Ho  took  power  as  a  Communist 
leader  In  North  Vietnam  in  1954,  he  had  al- 
ready traveled  a  long  and  special  road.  He 
had  been  born  In  1890  with  the  name:  Ngu- 
yen That  Thanh.  (Nguyen  Who  Will  Be 
Victorious) .  In  his  lifetime  he  would  adopt 
and  discard  21  aliases  to  mask  his  Identity. 
His  father  was  a  functlonalre  and  was  alter- 
nately working  for  and  being  prosecuted  by 
the  Prench.  In  1912  Ho  left  Vietnam  under 
an  alias  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  Prench  ship  and 
in  time  sailed  from  MarsaiUes.  Prance  on  the 
maritime  routes  that  took  him  to  Africa, 
New  York  City  and  London.  In  the  years  of 
World  War  I  he  was  In  Prance  where  he  was 
known  as  Nguyen  O  Phap  (Nguyen  Who 
Hates  the  Prench).  In  1919  he  rented  a  top 
hat  and  tails  and  attempted  to  present  a 
p)etltlon  for  Vietnam's  Independence  to  the 
Big  Pour  peace  conference  meeting  at  Ver- 
sailles. They  were  too  busy  to  see  him. 

ALIAS   NGUYEN   Al   QUOC 

In  1920.  re-inforclng  his  years  of  contact 
with  the  Socialist  movement  in  Europe,  he 
attended  the  socialist  Congress  at  Tours. 
Prance  and  when  the  meeting  split  Into  two 
factions,  he  followed  the  Communist  faction 
Into  session  and  became  a  founding  member 
of  the  Prench  Communist  Party.  He  adopted 
the  name:  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  (Ng^uyen  the 
Patriot).  His  Prench  Communist  Party  roots 
would  show  clearly  years  later  when  he,  in 
1948,  negotiated  the  return  of  the  Prench 
to  Vietnam  (the  Prench  Communist  Party 
felt  It  had  a  good  chance  of  conquering 
Prance  by  parliamentary  action  in  1946  and 
Issued  orders  that  year  to  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances should  any  attempt  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  Prench  troops  to  Viet- 
nam In  1946").  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  bargained  the 
Prench  in  to  get  the  occupying  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist troops  and  influence  out  of  North 
Vietnam.  Southern  Communists  protested 
the  entire  arrangement  charging  Ho  with  be- 
ing a  nation  seller  and  a  betrayer.  This  was 
not  a  new  allegation  on  Ho's  record. 

After  the  1920  fotuiding  of  the  Prench 
Communist  Party,  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  was  sent 
to  Moscow  to  the  Lenin  Institute  for  train- 
ing at  the  Toiler  of  the  Bast  School.  There 
from  1923-1926  he  refined  his  skills  as  a 
Communist  organizer. 

In  1926,  he  was  assig^ied  to  Canton,  China 
as  a  member  of  the  Russian  Consulate 
headed  by  Borodin.  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  was 
listed  as  a  clerk  and  an  Interpreter,  but  his 
real  Job  was  to  organize  Communist  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia.  One  of  Nguyen  Al  Quoc's 
first  acts  upon  arrival  in  Canton  was  to  invite 
to  Shanghai  the  leading  Vietnamese  fighter 
against  the  French,  Phan  Bol  Chau.  Chau 
had  been  leading  the  struggle  against  the 
Frenob  for  more  than  25  years  inside  Viet- 
nam.   Nguyen   Al    Quoc's    organization    sold 
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Phan  Bol  Chau  to  the  French  security 
in  Shanghai.  China  in   1925.   A 
about  revolution  had  ended  in 
nationalist  struggle  against  the 
weakened  by  the  actions  of  the 
organizer.    Nguyen    Al    Quoc.    Two 
other   nationalists   of   various    . 
subsequently  Invited  to  China  by 
Quoc    to    study    revolution.    After 
study  at  Whampoa  MlUtaxy  Acadeir  y 
them  refused  to  Join  the  Commurl 
ment    and    they    too   were    betray4d 
French     Surete     as     they 
clandestinely  return  to  Vietnam 
who  had  thus  encountered  Nguyen 
organization  had  the  contemporaiy 
that  Nguyen  Al   Quoc  was  betraying 
namese  nationalism  not  fostering 
Al  Quoc  had  to  flee  for  safety  to 
Thailand  when  the  coalition  arranf 
tween    the    Chinese    Nationalists 
Chinese  Communists  broke  down 
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THE     "DEATH"     OF     NOtTTEN     Al     QUOC 

In  1930  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  held  a  C  angress  of 


In 

dead  and 
by  Com- 


the  quarreUng  factions  of  the 
Communist  groups  In  Hong  Kong 
founded  the  Indochlnese  Commuilst  Party 
thus  surfacing  his  Communist  all  Jglance  so 
repugnant  to  Vietnamese  nationalists  ^r, 
1933  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  was  reported  ""'^ 
his  death  wm  accepted  as  genuind 
munlst  and  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
alike  The  Communist  Vietnamese  were 
grieved  but  the  nationalist  Vietnamese  were 
more  restrained  in  their  mournlnj  "<"'"»  '^^ 
betrayer  of  their  colleagues  had  . 
his  next  reincarnation.  Some  were  plainly 
relieved  that  the  leading  mena;e  to  the 
nationalist  movements  was  gone.  T  ley  burled 
their  grudges  with  the  memory  ^f  Nguyen 
Al  Quoc. 

ALIAS    HO    CHI   MINH 

After  the  false  report  of  its 
Nguyen  Al  Quoc,  under  a  variety 
aliases  worked  In  Thailand.  Malay  i 
Soviet  Union.  In  1941.  eight  yoars  later 
Nguyen  Al  Quoc  emerged  from  |a  Chln^ 
Nationalist  prison  and  under  the  Alias  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh— "Ho  who  Is  determined  *-  •--  -"- 
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OSS.  to  organize  an  escape  net 
pUots  In  Japanese  occupied  Norti 
Ho  was  also  sponsored  by  a  Chinese  nation 
allflts  warlord  who  wanted  to  wraii  up  North 
Vietnam  for  himself  as  a  V-J  da(y  present. 
As  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  new  In  name  aad  appear- 
ance (tuberculosis  had  aged  and  emaciated 
mm,  prison  had  grayed  his  halrj^  encoun- 
tered Vietnamese  nationaUsta,  he  avoided  any 
Identification  with  Nguyen  Al  Quae's  record, 
downgraded  the  CoTumunlst  Par^y  Nguyen 
Al  Quoc  had  created  and  askedi  people  to 
loin  In  a  Front  against  the  Japanlese.  Under 
this  name  and  with  this  org»nlzational 
mask.  Ho  Chi  M<"h  became  the  war  hero  and 
liberation  hero  of  most  Vletnaifcese.  (Not 
until  1960  in  public  print  in  HaAol  did  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  admit  that  he  was  ^Jguyen  Al 
Quoc.) 


BEHnro   THX   B4ASK — THX   COMI 
PASTT 
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Consistently  throughout  the  jeajs  from 
1941  through  1946.  the  Commuilst  move- 
ment hid  under  the  mask  of  a  Froct.  In  1945 
with  the  Japanese  surrender  th^  Commu- 
nist movement  emerged,  entered  B  coalition 
government  in  1946  which  was  nutionalists, 
communist  and  neutralist  in  lepresenta- 
tlon.  In  six  months,  the  Communists  had 
murdered,  arrested  or  terrorized  tihe  nation- 
alists Into  flight,  and  the  iron  coqtrol  of  the 
Party  had  been  established.  However,  when 
the  war  with  the  French  began  a  njonth  later. 
Ho  once  again  found  It  necessary  to  abolish 
publicly  the  Communist  Party  a4d  create  a 
broad  popular  front  which  nationalist  non- 
Communists  could  be  expected  tt>  Join. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  LEGACY  OF  NGUYEN  Al  QTTOC 1954 

After  Prance  lost  at  Dlenblenphu  In  1954 
and  the  Geneva  Accords  were  signed  in 
Prance  and  North  Vietnam.  Ho  had  a  difficult 
time  explaining  to  the  Southern  Communist 
movement  of  his  organization  why,  having 
lost  the  war  in  1954,  France  was  to  be  per- 
mitted two  more  years  to  hang  on  in  South 
Vietnam.  One  reason  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  Insisted  that  Ho  give  France  two 
more  years  In  Indochina  as  an  Incentive  for 
the  French  to  vote  against  the  European  De- 
fense community  plan  then  being  considered 
In  the  French  Parliament.  Thus  it  was  for 
the  International  Communist  priority  of 
weakening  the  Western  European  defenses 
which  denied  the  250  Soviet  army  divisions, 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  sold  out  the  hopes  of 
the  Southern  Communists. 

BAD     NEWS    FOE    THE     SOUTHEBN     COMMUNISTS 

Between  80,000  to  100,000  Southerners  had 
been  ordered  to  go  North  at  the  time  of 
Geneva  to  train  and  prepare  in  the  North 
for  the  return  to  South  Vietnam  to  organize 
the  Communist  vote  In  the  South  in  1956. 
For  these  Southern  Communists  who  were 
In  North  Vietnam,  the  North's  land  reform 
revolt  and  the  Party's  eroded  political  con- 
dition were  bad  news.  The  need  was  plain. 
The  balance  between  Ho's  problems  and 
Dlem's  progress  had  to  be  corrected  by  a 
shift  in  tactics. 

RETURN   TO   THE   SOUTH   TO   ORGANIZE   AND   KILL 

The  Southern  Communist  re-groupeee, 
trained  In  North  Vietnam  went  back  Into  the 
South  to  focus  the  local  grievances  in  the 
villages  of  the  coimtrjrslde,  to  organize  re- 
sistance to  the  central  Government  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  kill  by  assassination  and 
terror  those  serving  the  government  cause 
In  the  countryside.  It  was  this  pattern,  using 
the  5,000  hold-out  stay-behind  Communist 
troops  that  Ho  had  ordered  to  remain  in 
escrow  in  the  South,  that  enabled  these  local 
Southern  re-groupees  to  carry  out  their  tasks. 
They  killed  the  corrupt  first,  the  efficient 
second  and  never  touched  the  mediocre.  A 
lot  of  Vietnamese  started  to  get  medlcore  in 
the  performance  of  their  tasks  simply  to  get 
to  the  next  year.  The  killings  started  In  1957. 
The  Communists  never  publicly  mentioned 
Communism  nor  did  they  create  a  public 
Communist  organization.  They  simply  rode 
the  tiger  of  local  grievance.  Joining  and  sup- 
porting whatever  the  local  organizations  and 
memories  would  respond  to  and  at  the  same 
time  the  network  of  clandestine  Communist 
agents  and  membership  spread  carefully  In 
a  technique  the  Commxinists  professionally 
called  "bead-stringing."  There  was  much 
local  grievance  to  exploit.  The  scene  was 
set  for  the  next  three  years  of  Communist 
assassination,  terror  and  organizing.  Diem 
grew  increasingly  repressive  In  response  to 
the  deteriorating  security  situation. 

CREATION   OP  THE    NLF ANOTHER   "FRONT" 

In  December  1960  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  formed  since  Diem  was  nearly 
overthrown  by  a  coup  the  previous  month 
and  the  Communists  were  still  publicly  op- 
erating entirely  through  the  diversity  and 
variety  of  local  grievances.  They  had  to  have 
a  national  organization  that  the  people  could 
Join  If  Diem  was  toppled.  The  National  Lib- 
eration Front  was  a  spin-off  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
long  experience  in  masking  his  tmpopular 
Communist  Party's  identity  behind  broad 
popular  facades.  But  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRP)  was  also  Included  in- 
side the  Front.  This  wae  In  fact  the  Southern 
branch  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  its  oon- 
trolllng  role  In  the  Front,  which  was  largely 
a  propaganda  facade  and  apparatus,  became 
pamiully  evident  In  1962  when  the  PBP  an- 
nounced publicly  that  it  was  a  "Marxist- 
Leninist  Party,  the  vanguard  of  a  Commu- 
nist Revolution."  This  was  sad  tidings  for  the 
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Front  and  the  believers  In  local  grlevanc* 
causes.  Once  again  the  Front,  well  along  the 
road  to  what  it  assumed  to  be  victory,  wai 
effectively  abolished  In  favor  of  Party  control 
of  policy  and  apparatus. 

THE   CRUCIAL   YEAR    1964 — SHOULD  THE  NOHTH- 
ERN    ARMY    GO    IN? 

In  1964  most  of  the  effective  Southern 
manpower  pool  of  re-groupees  that  had  been 
sent  North  for  training  in  1954  had  been 
used  up.  There  still  had  been  no  uprising 
of  the  masses  In  South  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munist banner,  though  Dlem  was  Increas- 
Ingly  unpopular  as  a  result  of  his  deterlor. 
atlng  administrative  apparatus  In  the  coun- 
tryside and  those  who  carried  out  programs 
in  negative  fashion  using  his  name.  For  tb« 
North  the  real  question  was:  "If  Southern 
cadres  trained  In  the  North  are  now  In  short 
supply,  could  the  regular  Northern  army 
be  sent  In  to  wrap  up  the  war  fast?"  In  1964, 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  moved  the  NVN  army 
Into  training  camps  preparing  for  such  a 
shift  In  policy  and  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1964  the  first  regular  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  began  to  move  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  through  Laos  and 
Into  South  Vietnam.  The  numbers  Increased 
as  the  months  went  by.  From  an  Initial  ad- 
vance party  of  300  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1964,  the  Northern  Involvement  roee  to 
several  thousand  by  the  spring  of  1965  and 
eventually  to  the  10  divisions  (160,000  men) 
in  the  South  today.  It  was  these  troojn, 
wearing  uniforms  and  Insignia,  coming  in 
regular  unit  formations,  that  constituted  the 
beginning  of  an  actual  invasion  of  the  South 
by  the  North.  The  pattern  of  the  war  had 
changed. 

THE    U.S.    RESPONSE — MISCALCULATION 
BY    THE    NORTH 

The  U.S.  was  now  to  be  tested.  Did  It  mean 
what  it  had  always  said?  Would  the  South 
Vietnamese  be  overrun?  The  North  could  weU 
reflect  in  1970  that  they  had  made  a  major 
miscalculation  in  1964.  For  the  U.S.  response 
with  the  combat  forces  arriving  In  March 
and  June  1965  prevented  the  collapse  ol 
South  Vietnam  and  remains  today  the  ma- 
jor element  blocking  a  North  Vietnamese 
military  victory  on  the  battlefield.  Moreover, 
in  1969  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  pol- 
icy for  the  first  time  turned  priority  atten- 
tlon  to  the  training  and  equipping  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  a  role  of  leadership 
which  places  the  burden  for  the  defense  t£ 
the  South  on  the  shoulders  on  the  South- 
erners. The  on-going  U.S.  troop  reduction  is 
timetabled  to  enable  the  South  to  prepare  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Such  a  shift  can  only 
represent  anathema  to  the  North.  For 
Southerners  have  never  in  2,500  years  of 
Vietnamese  history  been  ruled  by  Northern- 
ers and  a  trained  and  equipped  Southerner 
in  his  own  back  yard  is  the  strongest  psy- 
chological barrier  to  a  North  Vietnamese 
regular  army  intruder  into  the  South.  Thai 
Is  why  the  North  has  attempted  to  preserw 
the  fiction  for  so  long  that  it  really  has  no 
troops  In  the  South  and  at  the  same  time  nu 
insisted  that  the  U.S.  must  withdraw  mu- 
laterally  and  precipitately  get  out  so  thM 
there  will  be  a  guaranteed  Southern  coa^f^ 
of  the  non-CommunUt  nationalists.  That  a 
the  only  way  North  Vietnam  (with  the  m«M 
of  the  NLF  shredded  and  torn  by  the  iw 
offensive  of  1968  which  resulted  In  the  e^ 
ecution  by  the  Southern  Commun^ts  « 
5.700  people  in  the  city  of  Hue  in  26  days" 
occupation)  can  hope  for  a  ml^tary  8uc«» 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  had  never  thought 
the  UJ3.  wotild  in  fact  come  to  the  aiow 
South  Vietnam  with  troops  when  for  serro 
years  South  Vietnam  viras  being  cut  to  Pieco 
and  the  U.S.  had  sent  only  a  few  advlsw^ 
Now  the  North  is  equally  worried  about  how 
to  get  the  Americans  out  fast.  ""'"^ 
Nixon  has  Indicated  that  one  of  the  wty» 
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that  the  war  can  be  most  speedily  resolved 
Is  by  meaningful  negotiations  at  Paris  or 
elsewhere.  If  the  Hanoi  leadership  refuses  to 
negotiate  then  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
will  be  a  constant  reminder  that  as  they 
dally,  the  South  Vietnamese  who  have  a  deep 
residual  abiding  rivalry  with  the  North  are 
being  given  more  time  and  tools  to  get  ready. 

NEW  POLITICAL   GROWTH   AT  THE   RICE   ROOTS   IN 
THE    SOUTH 1967-1970 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  series  of 
elections  from  the  village  to  the  Presidency 
in  South  Vietnam  should  be  viewed.  VUlage 
self-government  is  back.  The  present  Saigon 
leadership  reincarnated  this  venerable  Viet- 
namese tradition  In  1967.  It  also  fostered  a 
budget  and  leadership  role  for  the  village 
ootmclls  that  more  appropriately  equate  with 
the  20th  century  needs  for  services  and  de- 
velopment. Village  elections  were  held  in 
1.000  vUlages  in  1967.  Another  1.000  villages 
were  able  to  conduct  elections  as  a  result 
of  the  Inability  of  the  Communist  forces  to 
keep  government  contact  away  from  the  vU- 
lages following  the  1968  Tet  offensive  which 
cost  the  Communist  more  than  230,000  dead 
and  opened  up,  as  a  result,  communications 
and  access  to  nearly  1,000  more  villages  In 
the  follovrtng  six  months.  Thus  2,000  of  the 
total  2,300  villages  In  South  Vietnam  today 
have  ignored  Viet  Cong  threats,  have  voted 
for  their  own  local  leadership  and  are  busy 
trying  to  rebtilld  their  own  local  society  de- 
spite the  decade  of  war.  The  national  elec- 
tions, which  also  have  Ignored  the  VC  have 
resulted  in  a  House  and  Senate,  a  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  being  created  and  candi- 
dates elected.  In  the  summer  of  1970,  1,000 
villages  held  re-elections  for  their  councils. 
With  five  candidates  trying  for  each  seat 
available,  the  44  province  councils  (they  ad- 
vise the  44  province  chiefs  or  governors)  were 
elected,  and  in  August  1970  30  seats  of  the 
60  seat  South  Vietnamese  Senate  were  the 
subject  of  re-election.  Sixteen,  ten-man 
slates  vied  for  the  three  ten-man  slate  posi- 
tions contested,  and  the  winning  slate  was 
the  Buddhist,  with  Opposition  Independents 
second  and  a  pro-Thleu  slate  third.  Even  the 
losers  said  this  was  the  most  honest  election 
in  their  experience. 

THE    BIG    QUESTION    FOE    HANOI 

In  1971,  the  whole  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam votes  again  for  the  Presidency,  the  Vice 
Presidency,  the  Lower  House  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  village  councils  in  1,000 
villages.  The  big  question  for  the  Southern 
Communists  is  what  role  they  will  play  in 
these  elections.  The  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam 
have  offered  them  a  chance  to  negotiate,  to 
cease  firing  and  come  In  and  compete  politi- 
cally. Joining  in  determining  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  rules  and  the  supervision  of 
the  balloting.  Hanoi  and  the  VC  have  re- 
jected these  proposals  and  Instead  repeat 
the  tired  refrain  that  the  U.S.  should  simply 
unilaterally  get  out  and  that  prior  to  any 
elections  a  coalition  government  of  "progres- 
sive" forces  must  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  as  we  go.  Yet  non-Com- 
munist nationalist  South  Vietnam  remem- 
bers the  brief  coalition  experiences  with 
North  Vietnam's  Communists  In  1946  when 
the  nationalists  were  terrorized  and  deci- 
mated within  six  months.  And  South  Vietnam 
remembers  the  preview  of  Communist  rule 
In  the  city  of  Hue  where  in  1968  5,700  people 
were  executed  by  locsil  Communist  forees 
during  26  days  of  occupation.  The  U.S.  Is 
willing  to  talk  about  any  settlement  that 
preserves  for  the  South  the  right  to  choose 
its  own  path  free  from  outside  attack,  there 
will  be  no  surrender.  North  Vietnam  didn't 
make  it  through  a  military  invasion  of  the 
South  and  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  pick 
up  the  victory  politically  by  a  U.S.  cut  and 
run.  The  South  Vietnamese  will  have  their 
Increased  capabilities,  their  test  and  their 
choice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE    NORTH    AFTER     HO 

In  the  North,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  died  in  1969. 
His  heirs  debate  the  correctness  or  the  blun- 
der of  the  policies  of  1964,  the  sending  of 
Northern  troops  and  the  resulting  cost  of 
the  war  at  home.  Hanoi  has  lost  its  major 
Industrial  development  throughout  the  coun- 
try. More  than  700,000  Northern  regular  ar- 
my soldiers  have  been  killed  In  the  South. 
Since  1968,  the  Northern  wounded  are  com- 
ing home  bearing  witness  by  their  condition 
of  blindness,  loss  of  limbs  or  crippled  con- 
dition to  the  fury  of  the  battle.  Since  1969. 
death  benefit  payments  have  been  instituted 
to  the  families  of  Northern  soldiers  killed 
In  the  South  further  surfacing  the  public 
knowledge  about  the  terrible  human  cost 
of  Northern  invasion  of  Soutn  Vietnam. 

During  the  time  of  the  bDmblng  of  North 
Vietnam  by  the  U.S..  the  war  was  described 
as  being  a  resistance  against  American  air 
raids  aimed  at  softening  up  the  North  for 
invasion.  The  fact  that  Northern  draftees 
had  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam  was  not 
publicized.  Northern  sons  were  defending 
the  coast  against  such  an  Invasion.  "I'oday 
with  the  bombing  ended.  Northern  families 
ask  why  their  sons  have  not  returned  since 
the  post-bombing  condition  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  described  by  Northern  writers  and 
dramatists  as  "a  time  of  peace."  In  some 
plays  and  short  stories  in  North  Vietnam, 
there  Is  often  a  subtle  protest  role  surfaced. 
The  "mother"  saying:  "Why  should  I  send 
my  son  South,  so  many  have  gone,  so  few 
have  returned."  In  the  same  pattern,  there 
are  hippies  in  Hanoi,  sons  of  the  elite,  or 
drop-outs  from  the  revolution  whose  dress 
and  life  style  infuriate  the  party.  In  1971, 
a  rock  and  roll  band  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  for  playing  "golden  music"  In  psyche- 
delic cellars  in  Hanoi  luring  the  youth  from 
the  path  of  revolutionary  endeavor.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  debate  within  the  Party 
about  the  priorities  of  the  war  In  the  South 
and  the  need  to  build  and  reconstruct  in 
the  North.  There  are  constant  warnings  In 
the  Hanoi  Party  press  to  fight  the  Increased 
corruption  and  decay  that  Is  appearing  in  the 
society.  The  events  of  1970-71  concerning 
Cambodia  and  Laos  offer  little  comfort  to 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  the  21  million  people 
of  North  Vietnam  under  its  rule.  The  war 
and  its  costs  are  very  real.  Yet  for  Hanoi 
there  is  still  no  victory  in  sight. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL   FOCUS NEGOTIATION    AND 

VIETNAMIZATION 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  which  make 
it  necessary  for  those  who  seek  to  under- 
stand this  problem  to  place  the  Vietnamese 
in  three-dimensional  focus.  This  is  unlike 
any  war  or  situation  we  have  ever  encoun- 
tered and  that  is  why  President  Nixon  has 
decided  to  follow  a  policy  that  on  the  one 
hand  offers  peace  through  negotiation  and 
on  the  other  continues  to  turn  responsibili- 
ties over  to  the  South  through  Vletnamlza- 
tlon. 

Setting  a  Date  in  Vietnam — The  Impact  on 
THE  Negotiations 

Setting  a  date  for  a  unilateral,  final  and 
total  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  will  undercut  the  Allied  effort 
to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  and  will  end  any 
incentive  whatsoever  for  Hand's  leaders  to 
negotiate  seriously.  It  will  deliver  the  victory 
the  Commimlsts  have  no  hope  of  achieving 
on  the  battlefield  and  which  they  have  never 
dared  to  seek  via  a  test  of  verifiably  free  po- 
litical competition. 

Allied  Peace  Proposals 

President  Nixon,  supported  by  South  Viet- 
nam's President  Thieu,  on  October  7,  1970 
propoeed  a  five  point  program  for  a  Just  peace 
calling  for: 

An  Internationally  supervised  oeafie-flre  In 
place  throughout  Indochina; 
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The  establishment  of  an  Indochina  Peace 
Conference; 

Negotiation  of  an  agreed  timetable  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  North  Vietnamese 
reciprocity  and  International  verification; 

A  fair  political  settlement  reflecting  the 
will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  of 
all  the  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam; 

The  Immediate  and  unconditional  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  by  all  sides. 

The  United  States  has  also  supported 
South  Vietnam's  proposals  of  July  11.  1969 
calling  for  free  elections  in  which  all  people 
and  parties  of  South  Vietnam.  Including  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  can  par- 
ticipate and  for  a  mixed  electoral  commission 
on  which  all  parties  Including  the  NLF  can 
be  represented  to  work  out  the  modalities 
and  verification  procedures  for  such  elec- 
tions. 

Allied  Peace  Strps 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken major  steps  toward  peace.  Each  of 
these  steps  was  urged  by  the  Communist 
side  and  its  American  supporters  as  con- 
structive contributions  designed  not  only  to 
reduce  U.S.  involvement  but  also  to  open 
the  door  to  negotiations.  These  steps  Include: 

The  1968  halt  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Agreement  on  the  participation  of  the  NIiF 
in  the  Paris  talks; 

U.S.  agreement  to  the  principle  of  troop 
withdrawals; 

U.S.  troop  withdrawals  totalling  266.000 
by  May  1.  1971,  to  reach  a  total  of  366,600 
U.S.  troops  withdrawn  by  December  1.  1971. 
The  authorized  ceiling  for  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel In  Vietnam  will  have  dropped  from 
549.500  in  Jantiary  1969  when  President 
Nixon  took  office,  to  184,000  by  December 
1971.  Pvirther  reductions  are  expected  under 
the  Nixon  Administration's  Vletnamlzatlon 
program; 

A  series  of  de-escalatory  steps  substantially 
cutting  back  B-52  activity  and  U.S.  tactical 
air  activity  in  Southeast  Asia; 

Appointment  of  a  new  senior  negotiator  in 
Paris. 

COMMUNIST    intransigence 

Hanoi  and  the  NLF  have  rejected  these 
and  all  other  proposals  and  steps  for  peace: 

They  refuse  even  to  consider  the  Allied 
proposals  as  agenda  Items  at  the  Paris  talks. 

They  have  continued  to  reject  all  notions 
of  reciprocity,  verifiably  open  elections  or 
international  verification. 

Despite  their  promises,  they  refuse  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

They  demand  that  the  United  States  com- 
mit Itself  unilaterally  and  unconditionally: 

To  total  unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  troops 
and  war  materiel,  and  the  dismantling  of 
all  U.S.  bases. 

To  the  overthrow  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  (President,  Vice 
President  and  Prime  Minister). 

To  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  so-called 
"coalition"  government  established  prior  to 
any  elections  and  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
ternational verification.  It  would  consist  of 
the  NLF's  "Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment" and  various  personages  defined  in 
the  NLF's  views  as  "really  standing  for  peace. 
Independence,  and  neutrality." 

In  exchange  for  such  a  total  unilateral 
commitment  by  the  U.S.,  Hanoi  and  the  NLF 
have  pledged  absolutely  nothing.  They  have 
at  best  indicated  that  if  all  this  was  done 
they  might  "discuss" — i.e.  not  release — the 
prisoners  of  war. 

While  Hanoi  continues  to  deny  that  there 
Is  a  single  North  Vietnamese  soldier  outside 
of  North  Vietnam.  100,000  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  In  South  Vietnam,  90,000  are  in 
Laos  and  50,000  are  in  Cambodia  continuing 
to  wage  wars  of  aggression  against  North 
Vietnam's  neighbors. 
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In  assessing  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  to  accept  the  pri 
clples  of  reciprocity,  cease-fire,  open  political 
competition,  international  verification,  dtc. 
one  must  look  at  their  record. 

First,  the  Politburo  of  Hanoi's  Lao  Deng 
(Communist)  Party  has  massively  vlolaled 
all  the  International  agreements  It  has  slgr  ed 
concerning  South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Can- 
bodla  while  It  denies  that  it  has  a  sin  jle 
soldier  outside  of  Its  borders. 

Second,  Hanoi's  self -proclaimed  Marxlit- 
Lenlnlst  "peoples'  dictatorship"  has  ne'er 
dared  risk  the  revealing  political  litmus  tsst 
of  tolerating  the  slightest  diversity.  polltt:al 
competition  or  International  Inspections  In 
areas  under  Its  control.  In  contrast  w  th 
South  Vietnam's  diverse  political  parties, 
highly  competitive  electoral  system  and  live- 
ly parliament  and  press,  Hanoi  runs  a  St»l- 
mist  state  on  the  basis  of  a  single  slate  of 
candidates,  a  dormant  parliament  and  total 
police  control.  The  Hanoi  regime  Is  built  on 
the  liquidation  of  all  earlier  non-CommuE  1st 
"coalition"  tmd  "Front"  partners  and  on  total 
monopoly  in  all  political,  economic,  cultural 
and  military  affairs. 

Third,  the  southern  branch  of  Hanoi's  1  ao 
Dong  Party,  the  Peoples'  Revolutionary  Pfir- 
ty  of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  is  a  s^lf- 
proclalmed  Marxist-Leninist  party.  It  1b  cotn- 
mltted,  as  It  demonstrated  via  systemattlc 
political  assassinations  In  the  city  of  Hue 
during  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  to  lmposin«  a 
rigid  Communist  "peoples"  dictatorsh  p" 
upon  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Fourth,  far  from  Involving  simply  a  snail 
Independent  group  of  nationalists  fighting  a 
"civil  war"  In  South  Vietnam,  tens  of  thdu- 
sands  of  Communist  Hanoi's  regiilar  ariny 
troops  have  for  years  carried  on  asssisslBa- 
tlon  and  warfare  against  North  Vletnain's 
neighbors  across  North  Vietnam's  Interfia- 
tlonally  recognized  borders. 

Fifth,  along  with  their  masters  In  Haiiol. 
these  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  dependent 
on  the  doctrines,  the  diplomatic  support  and 
for  100%  of  their  arms  on  the  two  Comi»u- 
nlst  super-powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  C<in- 
munlst  China.  i 

Those  who  urged  Allied  submission  to  the 
demands  of  the  Vietnamese  Communjsts 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  iy- 
pocricles  involved  In  those  demands  sho^d 
not  be  rejected  In  favor  of  a  rational,  recip- 
rocal approach. 

If  the  Hanoi  leadership  can  obtain  a  u>il- 
lateral  U.S.  withdrawal  date  without  under- 
taking Its  own  withdrawals  and  accepting  the 
principles  of  International  verification,  o|^en 
elections,  prisoner  releases,  etc..  It  will  hive 
no  Incentive  whatsoever  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously and  wUl  be  encouraged  to  continue] Its 
war  policies.  j 

To  undercut  the  chance  for  a  Jiist  settle- 
ment and  to  accept  the  enemy's  unllatval 
demands,  would  be  to  betray  Presidtnt 
Nixon's  solemn  pledge  of  May  14,  1969  that 
the  United  States,  understanding  the  stajtes 
and  sacrifices  Involved,  has  "ruled  out  either 
a  one-sided  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  or  the 
accaptance  in  Paris  of  terms  that  wo^Ud 
amount  to  a  disguised  defeat." 

PsoGRKSs  IK  Vietnam 
The  war  in  South  Vietnam  has  woilnd 
down  to  a  point  well  below  the  levels  of  pre- 
vious yean  as  a  result  of  progress  In  V^et- 
namizatlon  and  reduced  enemy  strength  And 
capability.  As  a  result,  the  US  Involvement  In 
the  conflict  has  dropped  sharply.  The  mo- 
mentum of  the  pacification  program  waa 
preserved  during  1970,  the  economy  of  aVN 
Is  beginning  to  show  signs  that  stability  will 
return,  and  the  political  climate  1b  viable. 
No  discernible  progress  has  been  made  in 
Paris,  despite  President  Nixon's  flve-palnt 
peace  proposal,  which  provides  a  fair  4^A 
equitable  basis  for  a  negotiated  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.    INVOLVEMENT    IN    THE    WAB    8HAKPLY 
REDUCEO 

Redeployments:  During  1970,  about  135,- 
000  US  troops  redeployed.  US  troop  strength 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  335,000,  compared 
to  the  543.000  peak  strength  in  AprU  1969.  As 
of  March  20  there  were  about  313.000  troops 
in  country,  a  22,000  man  reduction  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  By  May  1971,  US 
strength  In  Vietnam  will  be  below  284,000 
men — the  lowest  level  since  July  1966  and 
about  half  of  the  peak  strength  two  years 
ago. 

US  Combat  and  Non-Combat  Deaths:  US 
combat  deaths  in  1970  were  the  lowest  of 
any  years  since  1965.  They  were  55%  below 
1969  levels;  11%  lower  than  in  1968.  In  the 
last  half  of  1970  they  were  54%  below  the 
first  half  rate  and  were  lower  than  any  six 
month  period  In  the  past  five  years.  Combat 
deaths  in  December  were  lower  than  in  any 
month  since  October  1965.  Since  the  first  of 
this  year  combat  deaths  have  averaged  about 
44  per  week  (even  lower  than  the  51  per  week 
dxiring  July-December  1970).  Non  combat 
deaths  have  declined  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  US  troops  have  redeployed — despite  press 
allegations  to  the  contrary. 

Sortie  Rates:  In  1970.  US  planes  fiew  36% 
fewer  attack  sorties  in  SEA  than  In  1969.  They 
flew  48%  fewer  sorties  than  in  1968.  The  con- 
sumption of  air  munitions  showed  similar 
declines  (1970  was  25%  below  1969,  27%  be- 
low 1968).  In  South  Vietnam  alone,  52% 
fewer  attack  sorties  were  fiown  than  In 
1969  and  53%  less  than  In  1968.  So  far 
this  year,  we  have  flown  one-fourth  the 
number  of  attack  sorties  in  8VN  that  we 
flew  last  year.  And,  despite  a  great  deal  of 
air  support  to  ARVN  In  Laos  recently,  the 
SEA-wide  attack  sortie  rates  are  down  about 
25%. 

Costs:  The  cost  of  the  war  to  the  US  de- 
clined about  $5  billion  during  FY  70,  and  wUl 
drop  about  $4  bllUon  further  In  FY  71.  We 
expect  war  costs  to  decline  an  additional  $3 
blUlon  or  more  during  FY  72.  To  date,  esti- 
mated savings  as  a  result  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
since  1968  are  «10  billion. 

VIKTNAMIZATION/PACinCATION   GOING   WXU. 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
(RVNAF):  Strength  Increased  7%  in  1970, 
and  16%  since  U.S.  redeployments  began  In 
July  1969.  Most  of  the  increase  occurred  In 
the  forces  necessary  for  paciflcatlon — Re- 
gional and  Popular  Forces  (RF/PF).  The 
tempo  of  RVNAF  operations  has  Increased  as 
they  assume  the  major  burden  of  the  war: 
RVNAF  now  accounts  for  more  than  60%  of 
the  reported  enemy  killed  in  action. 

VietTuimese  Air  Force  (VNAF) :  The  num- 
ber of  aircraft  has  Increased  nearly  70% 
since  Vletnamlzatlon  began.  Total  VNAF 
sorties  flown  during  1970  Increased  64%  com- 
pared to  1969.  and  are  holding  at  those  levels 
so  far  this  year. 

Vietnamese  Navy:  The  majority  of  U.S. 
naval  assets  In  RVN  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Vietnamese.  The  U.S.  naval  effort  within 
South  Vietnam  is  now  limited  to  an  advisory 
and  support  role.  (There  are,  of  course,  U.S. 
Navy  ships  operating  In  waters  off  the  coast 
of  Vietnam.) 

Pacification:  During  the  1%  year  period  of 
U.S.  redeployments,  pacification  progress  (as 
measured  by  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System — 
1970)  continued.  The  HES/70  A-B-C  (rela- 
tively secure)  score  rose  14  percentage  points 
(to  98% ) ;  the  A-B  (secure)  score  gained  over 
20  points.  Captured  enemy  documents  con- 
tinually confirm  the  success  of  the  GVN 
pacification  program  by  exhorting  their  cadre 
to  attack  it. 

Experienced  observers  retiirnlng  to  Viet- 
nam after  long  periods  out  of  the  country 
unanimously  agree  that  security  conditions 
In  the  countryside  are  better  than  ever  before, 
and  that  the  allied  main  force  military 
campaign  has  achieved  most  of  Its  objectives 
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In  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  partly 
due  to  the  outstanding  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian  operations. 

A  survey  of  the  rural  population  reveals 
that  economic  problems  (concern  over  rising 
prices)  have  superseded  physical  security  as 
their  greatest  concern — a  further  confirma- 
tion of  pacification  progress. 

ENEMY  STEATECT  AND  CAPABILITIES  LIMITXD 

The  enemy  has  moved  away  from  a  mili- 
tary type  conflict,  turning  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  most  areas.  Battalion  sized  enemy  at- 
tacks declined  more  than  60%  during  1970; 
only  one  was  reported  In  South  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1970,  none  thus  far  in 
1971.  The  enemy  has  been  primarily  using 
terror  and  harassment — targeting  Territorial 
Forces  (RF/PF),  paramilitary  forces  and 
civilians,  while  avoiding  Regular  Forces — a 
possible  sign  of  weakness. 

There  were  about  103,000  enemy  killed  in 
action  in  1970  compared  to  157.000  In  1969, 
and  181,000  in  1968.  The  34%  decline  In  1970 
Is  further  evidence  of  the  winding  down  of 
the  war. 

Enemy  infrastructure  (VCI).  the  political 
and  subversive  machinery,  remains  a  serious 
problem,  but  is  estimated  to  have  declined 
about  20%  In  strength  during  1970.  The  Gov- 
ernment  of  Vietnam  Is  Increasing  the  pressure 
on  this  subversive  threat,  mainly  by  improv- 
ing the  National  Police  forces. 

THE    ECONOM'S     OF    SVN  IMPROVED 

Economic  Reforms :  Rampant  inflation  and 
the  economic  Instability  generated  by  the  war 
have  led  to  recent  reforms  in  exchange  rates, 
advance  deposit  requirements  for  flnancing 
certain  Imports,  and  Increased  Interest  rates. 
These  economic  reforms  were  taken  to 
dampen  Inflation,  increase  GVN  revenues,  and 
to  strike  at  the  black  market  for  US  dollars 
and  goods.  The  reforms  have  temporarily 
stabilized  the  Saigon  retail  price  Index,  and 
dramatically  cut  black  market  conversion  of 
dollars  Into  piastres. 

Serious  economic  problems  remain,  bas- 
ically the  result  of  a  growing  GVN  budget 
deficit  and  the  long  range  need  to  promote 
sound  economic  development.  U.S.  Embassy, 
MACV  and  USAID  advisors  continue  to  work 
with  GVN  officials  In  efforts  to  extend  the 
recent  reforms,  establish  a  sound  tax  struc- 
ture, foster  economic  development  and  ex- 
ports, and  attract  private  investment  capital. 

The  Rural  Economy:  Despite  the  problems 
noted  above,  a  quiet  economic  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  rural  Vietnam.  While  urban 
Income  has  declined  from  Infiatlon,  the  peas- 
ant has  been  getting  higher  and  higher 
prices  for  his  rice  and  his  real  income  has 
risen  significantly. 

The  shift  stems  from  four  factors:  (1)  In- 
creased security  In  the  countryside,  (3)  road 
networks  re-opened  or  built,  enabling  the 
peasant  to  get  his  rice  to  market,  (3)  the 
transister  revolution  whereby  his  radio  tells 
him  the  latest  prices  of  rice  In  the  cities  and 
thus  Improves  his  ability  to  bargain  with  the 
rice  buyers,  and  (4)  tho  new  "miracle"  rloe. 

1450  miles  (2400  km)  of  roads  have  been 
built  and  opened.  An  additional  360  miles 
(600  km)  are  currently  iinder  construction, 
to  be  built  by  mid  1972.  The  GVN  will  main- 
tain about  2000  miles  (3200  km)  of  all 
weather  roads  in  1971. 

"Miracle"  rice  (a  fast  growing,  disease 
resistant  variety)  was  cultivated  on  more 
than  700,000  acres  In  1970.  Current  programs 
call  for  expanding  production  to  1358.000 
acres  In  1971-73.  This  year  Vietnam  will  pro- 
duce enough  rice  to  feed  itself. 

The  recently  enacted  land-to-the-tlller  pro- 
gram will  ultimately  vest  ownership  of  about 
2.360,000  acres  of  rice  land  in  more  than 
600,000  rural  families.  Through  30  Novem- 
ber 1970.  20.663  titles  for  68,666  acres  were 
Issued  to  17.049  farmers.  Nearly  one  mllUon 
acres  of  land  are  scheduled  for  distribution 
in  1971.  The  program  Is  expected  to  be  com- 
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nlete  by  the  end  of  1973  at  a  cost  to  the  GVN 
of  $400  million  (the  US.  subject  to  Congres- 
sional approval,  is  to  provide  $40  million  for 
the  program) . 

THE  POLITICAL  SCENE  NOW  LIVELY 

Elections  of  senators,  provincial  councils, 
and  local  officials  took  place  in  1970.  All  of 
the  elections  were  Judged  reasonably  fair, 
even  by  the  most  critical  observers.  More- 
over, there  were  indications  of  increased  in- 
volvement and  sophistication  on  the  part 
of  the  average  citizen.  For  example,  more 
than  60%  of  the  rural  population  now  feel 
that  the  way  to  remove  Ineffective  or  un- 
popular ofBclals  Is  to  vote  them  out  in  the 
next  election. 

In  1971,  the  Vietnamese  are  scheduled  to 
elect  the  entire  (187  seat)  lower  House  and 
the  President  and  Vice-President.  Election- 
eering has  already  begun.  Thus  far,  the  three 
candidates  mentioned  most  frequently  for 
the  presidency  are  President  Thleu,  General 
Minh  and  Vice  President  Ky.  The  An  Quang 
Buddhists  emerged  as  a  powerful  interest 
group  in  the  Senate  elections  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  a  strong  factor  again  this  year. 
Enemy  attempts  to  disrupt  the  elections  in 
1870  were  inconsequential.  It  is  possible 
that  they  Intend  to  play  a  larger  role  In 
1971. 

PROSPECTS 

U.S.  redeployments  coupled  with  Vietnaml- 
atlon,  will  continue  during  1971.  The  en- 
my  Is  expected  to  continue  his  wait-and-see 
strategy,  largely  avoiding  military  action  in 
EVN. 

Despite  President  Nixon's  five  point  peace 
proposal;  a  ceasefire  in  place,  an  Indochina 
peace  conference,  negotiation  of  a  timetable 
for  complete  U.S.  withdrawal  as  part  of  an 
overall  settlement,  search  for  a  political  set- 
tlement fair  to  all  parties,  the  immediate 
snd  unconditional  release  of  all  POW's  held 
by  both  sides,  the  Paris  peace  talks  continue 
to  be  stalemated.  The  proposal  provides  the 
bwU  for  meaningful  neg^itiatlon.  if  only  the 
other  side  were  willing  to  engage  in  serious 
t»lks.  It  recognizes  the  desire  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  for  an  end  to  hostilities,  recognizes 
that  a  permanent  solution  must  encompass 
the  whole  of  Indochina,  and  recognizes  the 
existence  and  continued  Involvement  of  the 
other  side  In  the  political  future  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  does  not  call  for  a  surrender  or 
even  tacit  admission  by  the  other  side  of 
their  deteriorating  military  and  political  sit- 
uation. It  assures  that  the  Interests  of  all 
parties  to  the  confilct  can  be  acknowledged 
and  served. 
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VmKAU 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a  niimber  of 
significant  steps  toward  ending  the  war  and 
winning  the  peace  In  Vietnam.  The  United 
Sutes  is  fighting  to  deter  North  Vietnam's 
aggression,  but  at  the  same  time  Is  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  a  Just  and  honorable  peace. 

Vietnam  has  shown  steady  progress  in  the 
two  years  since  President  Nixon  took  ofllce 
In  January  1969  and  since  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon program  got  underway. 

The  phased  reductions  under  the  Admin- 
istration's Vletnamlzatlon  program  reduced 
the  authorized  American  troop  ceiling  of 
549,600  and  In-country  strength  of  642,000 
men  in  January  1969  to  336,000  by  January 
1971  and  to  384,000  by  May  1971.  On  AprU  7, 
1971  the  President  announced  a  further  re- 
duction to  184,000  by  December  1971. 

American  combat  deaths  had  been  reduced 
from  the  levels  of  14,661  or  278  weekly  In 
1968  to  4,183  and  80  weekly  in  1970  and  were 
averaging  40  or  fewer  a  week  In  early  1971. 

In  1968  the  war  was  costing  an  additional 
$22  billion.  In  early  1971  the  additional  costs 
are  running  at  half  that  and  are  steadily  de- 
creasing. 

Since  security  In  the  countryside  has  sub- 
stantially Improved,  local  and  national  gov- 
ernments are  performing  with  increased  ef- 
fectiveness and  a  number  of  agricultural  and 
economic  programs  are  underway. 

With  carefully  tailored  U.S.  assistance  un- 
der the  Vletnamlzatlon  program.  South 
Vietnam's  regular  and  local  forces  have 
greatly  Increased  their  capabilities  and  have 
taken  over  the  major  share  in  effectively  de- 
fending their  country  against  North  Viet- 
nam's attack. 

The  limited  cross  border  operations  against 
North  Vietnamese  bases  along  the  Cam- 
bodian border  and  against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
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Trail  in  Laos  demonstrated  the  growing 
strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
in  facing  the  best  of  the  enemy's  remaining 
forces  on  the  enemy's  terrain.  Large  stocks 
of  war  materiel  were  captured  or  destroyed, 
several  tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  were 
inflicted  on  North  Vietnam's  forces  and 
Hanoi's  offensive  timetables  were  set  back 
by  a  year.  At  the  same  time  security  was  pro- 
vided to  South  Vietnam's  populated  regions 
and  American  troop  reduction  plans  were 
safeguarded. 

And  even  in  the  midst  of  war.  South  Viet- 
nam has  continued  Its  path  of  constitutional 
development.  The  National  Assembly,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  locally  elected  coun- 
cils at  hamlet,  village  and  province  level  are 
playing  increasingly  Important  roles.  Last 
August's  Senate  elections  were  marked  by 
the  participation  and  victory  of  the  Bud< 
dhlst  opposition  slate  who  called  the  elec- 
tions fair,  and  political  participation  and 
progress  are  expected  to  continue  as  South 
Vietnam  approaches  new  national  elections 
this  fall. 

The  U.S.  has  maintained  a  flexible  nego- 
tiation posture  In  Paris  In  the  event  that  the 
other  side  will  recognize  the  desirability  of 
concluding  the  war  through  serious  nego- 
tiations rather  than  prolonged  combat. 

President  Nixon  on  October  7,  1970,  an- 
nounced a  five-point  proposal  for  a  Just 
peace  in  Indochina  calling  for:  (1)  an  In- 
ternationally supervised  cease-fire  in  place 
throughout  all  of  Indochina  as  part  of  a 
general  move  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina; 
(2)  establishment  of  an  Indochina  Peace 
Conference;  (3)  negotiation  of  an  agreed 
tlmeable  for  complete  reciprocal  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam;  (4)  a  fair  political  settle- 
ment refiecting  the  will  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  political  forces  In 
South  Vietnam;  and  (6)  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
by  all  sides. 

The  President  has  also  supported  South 
Vietnam's  proposals  of  July  11.  1960  and 
October  8,  1970  calling  for  free  elections  In 
which  all  the  people  and  parties  of  South 
Vietnam,  including  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  can  participate,  and  for  a  mixed 
Electoral  Commission  In  which  all  parties 
can  be  represented. 

In  his  February  36,  1970  report  to  the 
Congress,  President  Nixon  recounted  major 
steps  toward  peace  taken  by  the  Allies. 

"Since  1966  the  U.S.  has  done  almoin 
everything  that  various  parties — including 
Hanoi — told  vis  woiild  kindle  negotiations. 
We  halted  the  bombing  and  other  acts  of 
force  against  North  Vietnam.  We  agreed  to 
NLF  participation  in  the  Paris  talks.  We 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  withdrawal  and 
made  initial  withdrawals  of  American  troops. 
We  made  substantial  withdrawals,  soon  to 
total  265,000.  We  agreed  in  principle  to  re- 
move all  our  troops.  We  took  a  series  of  de« 
escalatory  steps,  such  as  cutting  back  our 
B-S2  and  tactical  air  sorties.  And  we  ap- 
pointed a  new  senior  negotiator  In  Paris." 

"These  steps,  except  for  the  bombing  halt, 
were  unilateral  measures,  designed  not  only 
to  reduce  our  involvement,  but  also  to  open 
the  door  to  negotiations.  Each  of  them  was 
urged  by  the  other  side  as  a  constructive 
contribution.  None  of  them  has  generated 
movement  by  the  other  side." 

It  takes  two  to  negotiate,  but  thus  far  the 
Communist  side  has  rejected  each  of  the 
Allied  proposals  and  continues  to  press  Ita 
attacks.  As  a  condition  for  even  discussing 
these  proposals,  they  insist  that  we  accept 
their  demands  for  total  and  unconditional 
U.S.  withdrawal  and  end  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
assistance  program  for  the  prior  removal  of 
the  elected  leaders  of  the  Government  ot 
South  Vietnam  and  for  the  Imposition  of  an 
NLF  run  "coalition"  government  prior  to  any 
elections. 

Finally,  any  evaluation  of  the  Amerloan 
role  in  assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
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their  struggle  against  North  Vletnari 
gresslon   must   consider   the   fact   tt 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  much 
from  the  pattern  of  massive  repression 
tematlcally    practiced    by    North    Vletr 
Communist   Party.   In   North  Vletnap 
Stalinist  Party  operates  a  "peoples" 
ship"  which  permits  no  forms  of  o 
or  diversity.  Its  liquidation  policies 
its  short  lived  "coalition"  partners  ol 
1946  and  of  those  who  differed  with  " 
nlst  policy  after  1954  in  the  North 
ters  of  public  record.  It  Is  this  record 
record  of  the  party's  southern  bran<jh 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst       Peoples'       I 
Party  of  the  so-called  National 
Front  (who  in  the  city  of  Hue,  for 
systematically     assassinated    thou 
their     opponents)     that    perhaps 
South  Vietnamese  desire  for  help  in 
Ing  Hanoi's  armies  and  its  front. 

In  his  February  25.  1971  report  to 
gress,  President  Nixon  restated  the 
American  policy  in  Indochina. 

"I  will  continue  to  do  what  is 
to  protect  American  men  as  they  leavfc 
nam.  Throughout  I  will  keep  the  Auk 
people  and  the  Congress  fully  Informdd 

"A  negotiated  settlement  for  all  r   " 
remains  our  highest  priority.  But  If 
side  leaves  us  no  choice,  we  will  follow 
alternate  route  to  peace — phasing 
Involvement  while  giving  the  region's 
ly  countries  the  time  and  the  means 
fend  themselves." 
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OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1971 


REPRESENTAT  VES 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speakerj  I  rise 
today  to  comment  briefly  on  the  situa- 
tion in  East  Pakistan,  or  Bangla  EJesh  as 
the  Bengalis  and  their  supporters  prefer 
it  to  be  called.  On  May  11,  my  Pbreign 
Affairs'  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  were  scheduled  to  meet  May  13 
to  hear  the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Agency  for  Jtnter- 
national  Development  in  executi^te  ses- 
sion and  professor  Robert  Dorfman  of 
Harvard  University  in  open  session.  Un- 
fortunately, that  day  of  hearing  must 
now  be  postponed  and  it  will  l>e  re- 
scheduled as  soon  as  possible. 

Whatever  the  politics  involved  ifa  this 
region,  I  firmly  believe  that  one  of  the 
great  himian  tragedies  of  modem'  times 
may  be  in  the  process  of  being  cpeated. 
As  additional  background  material  for 
the  continuing  debate  over  the  American 
role  and  the  role  of  the  world  community 
in  mounting  a  humanitarian  assistance 
program,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  befqre  my 
subcommittee  yesterday,  a  positionj  paper 
of  the  Ripon  Society  dated  April  8,  and 
a  news  dispatch  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  12. 

The  phrase  in  the  news  dispatch  about 
"vultures  too  full  to  fiy"  may  Ipe  re- 
garded as  vulgar  by  many  people  un- 
familiar with  the  history  and  the  ()oten- 
tial  for  tragedy  in  this  region.  Hojvever, 
it  does  graphically  reflect  the  posii  Ion  of 
many  who  are  intimately  familia  ■  with 
past  events  and  with  informed  future 
predictions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  material 
referred  to  be  inserted  into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  as  well  as  my  opening  state- 
ment at  the  hearing  yesterday. 
Opening  Statement  of  Congressman  Cor- 
NZLIUS   E.   Oaixaghes 

The  Subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  beginning  hearings  today  looking 
Into  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  related  problems 
of  refugees  and  famine. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  briefly  sum- 
marize events  leading  to  what  may  be  one 
of  the  worst  human  tragedy  in  modern  times. 

In  Novemt>er  1970  a  cyclone  and  flood 
kiUed  thousands  in  East  Pakistan  and  crip- 
pled the  main  port  of  Chlttagong.  The  recent 
fighting  has  prevented  most  crops  from  being 
planted.  Because  East  Pakistan  is  a  food 
deficit  region  in  the  best  of  times,  as  many 
as  30  million  people  may  starve,  according 
to  reports  said  to  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  World  Bank.  Right  now,  refugees 
are  streaming  from  East  Pakistan  into  India 
at  the  rate  of  60,000  each  day,  swelling  the 
already  strained  Indian  food  supply  by  an 
estimated  1.5  million  new  mouths  to  feed. 

The  refugees  and  the  potential  famine  are 
the  result  of  civil  war  which  broke  out  on 
March  26,  1971.  WhUe  politics  of  Pakistan 
and  the  Subcontinent  are  not  the  focus  of 
this  hearing,  it  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  In  the  election  for  a  National  Consti- 
tutional Assembly  In  December  1970,  the 
Awaml  League  captured  167  of  the  169  seats 
contested  In  the  East.  Ths  gave  them  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  313  seats  contested 
In  all  of  Pakistan. 

While  the  government  of  Yahya  Kabn  now 
Is  In  apparent  control  of  the  cities,  those 
who  embrace  autonomy  for  Bangla  Desh 
claim  the  countryside.  Factually,  the  coun- 
tryside of  East  Pakistan  Is  the  equal  of  the 
countryside  of  South  Vietnam  In  providing 
natural  surrounding  for  Insurgency  and  the 
fighting  thus  far  has  produced  repwrts  of 
savage  atrocities  on  both  sides. 

Putting  this  together,  we  seem  to  have 
a  situation  which  Is  potentially  equal,  in 
terms  of  human  misery,  to  a  combination  of 
Vietnam  and  Biafra.  Because  of  our  military 
aid  to  the  Central  Government  It  appears 
that  our  arms.  In  conjunction  with  those 
supplied  by  other  governments,  are  being 
used  to  defeat  the  jieople  who  won  the  elec- 
tion. 

While  these  and  other  questions  are  as 
Important  as  they  seem  to  be  unanswerable 
at  this  point,  our  focus  Is  the  Immediate 
threat  to  the  lives  of  millions.  To  emphasize 
that  concern,  we  are  very  pleased  to  wel- 
come this  afternoon  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  His  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  produced  extremely  valuable  Information 
about  the  impact  of  policy  on  people  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  suffering  and  the  dis- 
location In  countries  where  war  has  been 
conducted.  The  humanitarian  aspect  of  the 
East  Pakistan  situation  must  be  considered 
by  all  the  parties  Involved  and  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  hear  Senator  Kennedy  dis- 
cuss the  Information  developed  by  his  Sub- 
committee. 
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Statemint  or  Senator  Kennedy  on  Crisis 
IN  East  Pakistan  Before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Sxibcommittee  on  Asian 
AND  Pacific  Affairs 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  this  afternoon — because,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  share  your  deep  concern  for  the 
victims  of  natural  disaster  and  civil  war  In 
East  Pakistan.  I  am  hopeful  these  hearings 
will  contribute  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  undeniable  problems  which  exist 
In  relieving  this  basically  humanitarian 
problem.  And  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the 


hearings  will  underscore  the  urgent  need  to 
further  encourage  the  initiatives  underway 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Bengali  people. 

Official  reports  from  our  government  and 
elsewhere  express  very  serious  concern  about 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  East  Pakistan. 
These  reports  say  that  within  a  month  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  become  "acute". 
The  precarious  situation  which  exists  today 
win  evolve  Into  a  nightmare  of  death  for 
millions — unless  Immediate  and  concerted 
efforts  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  Involved. 

Although  reports  from  East  Pakistan  sug- 
gest  that  violence  has  subsided  considerably, 
reports  also  indicate  that  feelings  are  tense 
between  the  people  and  the  army  of  the 
central  government.  In  fact  official  reports  to 
our  government  suggest  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  is  alienated,  perhaps  for- 
ever. Regretably,  this  can  only  complicate, 
and  perhaps  delay,  the  organizing  of  a  mean- 
ingful relief  program,  and  the  solving  of  those 
political  problems  which  generated  the  recent 
violence. 

Moreover,  reports  also  Indicate  that  the 
army  effectively  controls  only  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  that  throughout  most  of  the 
countryside,  government  administration  and 
services  do  not  exist.  The  transportation  and 
distribution  of  available  foodstocks  and 
medical  supplies  are  at  a  standstill — even  in 
the  area  struck  by  the  cyclone  last  fall,  where 
conservative  estimates  say  a  million  persons 
have  been  solely  dependent  for  their  survival 
on  effective  relief  operations.  Food  reserves— 
not  confiscated  by  the  army — are  very  low. 

The  tragedy,  Anally,  has  now  spilled  over 
into  India,  which  so  far  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  asylum  to  nearly  2,000,000  refu- 
gees— of  whom  at  least  526,000  are  in  camps. 
The  recent  dally  influx  into  India  has  re- 
portedly been  some  50,000.  The  State  Depart- 
ment informs  me  that  the  Influx  will  con- 
tinue at  a  high  level,  "at  least  until  the 
beginning  of  the  monsoon  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  both  military  operations  and  travri  will 
become  more  difficult".  The  continuing  heavy 
influx  of  refugees  Into  India  is  a  stark  re- 
minder of  how  bad  conditions  have  become 
in  East  Pakistan. 

Over  the  last  month  I  have  repeatedly 
communicated  my  concern  in  these  matters 
to  officials  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
elsewhere,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port reasonable  initiatives  by  our  government 
and  the  international  community  to  help 
meet  the  urgent  political  and  humanitarian 
problems  in  East  Pakistan.  I  have  strongly 
believed  these  initiatives  should  be  taken 
through  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  humanitarian  problems,  at  least, 
some  progress  is  being  made. 

On  the  Indian  side  of  the  border,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Indian  government, 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  are 
currently  assuming  relief  needs  and  develop- 
ing a  plan  of  International  action.  According 
to  a  communication  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  this  morning,  our  govern- 
ment has  "authorized  up  to  $2.5  million  in 
food  and  other  assistance  as  our  initial  con- 
tribution to  the  International  relief  effort." 

While  the  UNHCR  effort  is  being  organized, 
the  VS.  Is  providing  emergency  food  assist- 
ance for  217,000  refugees  In  West  Bengal.  The 
food  assistance  is  being  distributed  by  CARE, 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  Church  World 
Service/Lutheran  World  Federation. 

Far  less  progress  in  meeting  relief  needs  is 
being  made  in  East  Pakistan.  Initiating  an 
adequate  relief  program  is  undoubtedly  be- 
ing hampered  for  a  number  of  good  reasons— 
but,  on  the  basis  of  talks  I  have  had,  the 
primary  cause  may  very  well  be  a  simple  lack 
of  candor  in  recognizing  the  vast  dimension 
of  human  need  brought  on  by  the  conflict. 
Let  us  not  quibble  over  how  we  label  the 
situation.  Whether  we  call  It  a  minor  dn- 
turbance,  a  disaster,  or  an  emergency— the 
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tljxeat  of  mass  starvation  puta  a  heavy  obli- 
gation for  action  on  the  government  of 
Pakistan  and  the  international  community. 

In  the  name  of  neutrality,  some  In  our 
eovemment  say  we  must  not  be  involved  In 
East  Pakistan  today.  But  we  are  Involved. 
Our  weapons  have  been  Involved  In  the  vio- 
lence. Our  aid  has  contributed  to  East  Pakis- 
tan's development  for  more  than  a  decade. 
And  today,  our  government,  at  the  highest 
leveU,  U  Involved  in  discussions  for  even 
niore  aide.  So  we  are  involved.  The  only  ques- 
tion, is  what  this  Involvement  will  be.  At  this 
point  it  must  be  humanitarian — aid  that  will 
heal  and  rehabilitate,  not  further  divide  and 
destroy. 

In  this  connection,  I  strongly  urge  that  our 
government  leave  no  stone  unturned — espe- 
cially this  week  when  high  level  representa- 
tives of  the  Pakistani  government  are  present 
In  Washington — in  supporting  current  ef- 
forts by  the  United  Nations  to  organize  a 
relief  program  vrlthln  East  Pakistan.  Since 
the  last  week  In  April  representatives  of 
UNICEF,  the  U.N.  development  program,  and 
the  World  Pood  Program  have  traveled  to 
Dacca  to  ascertain  relief  and  logistical  needs. 

Moreover,  representatives  of  the  Pakistani 
government  have  assured  me  of  their  govern- 
ment's willingness  to  accept  humanitarian 
aid  and  personnel  through  U.N.  channels  and 
private  voluntary  organizations.  Thus  there 
Is  nothing  but  inertia  to  prevent  a  meaning- 
ful relief  effort. 

Solving  the  political  and  humanitarian 
crisis  in  East  Pakistan  Is,  flrst  of  all,  Pakis- 
tan's task.  But  In  this  effort,  there  is  scope 
enough  for  all  the  energy  and  charity  that 
the  emergency  of  the  civil  war  has  called 
forth,  among  Americans  and  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

And  so  today,  as  an  Individual  concerned 
about  the  dignity  and  preservation  of  the  ul- 
timate resource  in  our  planet,  I  appeal  to 
the  leaders  of  Pakistan,  to  the  leaders  of  other 
countries,  and  to  our  own  government,  to 
support  immediately  a  mercy  mission  and 
airlift  into  areas  of  need.  And,  hopefully,  the 
appeal  of  the  Indian  goverrunent  for  assist- 
ance to  meet  refugee  needs  within  her  bor- 
ders, will  also  receive  the  sympathetic  re- 
sponse by  all  concerned. 

We  are  conditioned  In  this  world  we  have 
created  to  accept  suffering  and  injustice — 
especially  in  our  time  when  violent  conflict 
and  oppression  are  active  In  so  many  areas. 
But  the  newer  world  we  seek  will  not  evolve 
if  we  ignore  these  challenges  to  leadership, 
and  take  comfortable  refuge  In  the  mundan* 
patterns  and  attitudes  of  the  past. 

In  the  case  of  East  Pakistan — in  the  effort 
to  help  a  people  caught  in  the  clutchee  of 
natural  disaster  and  the  passion  of  conflict — 
I  cannot  believe  that  governments  stand 
paralyzed  In  the  fact  of  great  trttgedy.  The 
situation  must  not  be  Ignored.  At  stake  are 
human  lives — innocent  lives — Pakistani 
lives — thousands,  even  millions  of  lives — 
whose  destruction  will  burden  the  conscience 
of  all  mankind  unless  something  Is  done  to 
•ave  them. 

Pakistan:  Background  to  a  Crisis 
(Note.  This  paper  was  reviewed  for  the 
Rlpon  Society  by  a  committee  consisting  of: 
J.  Lee  Auspltz,  President,  Rlpon  Society; 
Stephen  A.  Marglln,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University;  Giistav  F.  Papenek, 
lecturer  on  Economics  and  former  Director, 
Development  Advisory  Service  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.) 

z 
Bittory  of  economic  and  political  domination 
of  East  Pakistan 
In  many  ways  East  and  West  Pakistan  have 
never  been  one  country.  Even  at  Its  strong- 
est, the  bond  between  East  and  West  Pakis- 
tan was  somewhat  tenuous.  They  are  physi- 
cally more  than  1,000  miles  apart,  the  people 
fl>eak  different  languages,  have  different  cul- 
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tures  and  different  economleB.  Tliey  have  In 

common  religion,  a  short  history,  and  the 
same  central  government. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  state  of  Pakis- 
tan 24  years  back,  the  East  Bengalis  have 
derived  UtUe  beneflt  from  the  association 
other  than  a  limited  sense  of  security  that 
the  Hindu  landlords  would  not  be  able  to 
return  and  repossess  the  land. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  economic  and  poUtlcal  Interests  of  the 
East  Pakistanis  have  been  systematically  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  West  Pakistan.  Even 
the  Central  Government's  highest  planning 
authority  was  forced  to  take  official  notice  of 
the  widening  economic  disparities  between 
the  two  regions.  A  recent  report  •  by  a  panel 
of  experts  to  the  Planning  Commission  of  the 
Government  of  PaJUstan  showed  that,  while 
average  (per  capita)  Income  In  the  West  was 
32%  higher  than  In  the  East  In  1959-60,  the 
disparity  had  almost  doubled  to  61%  ten 
years  later  in  1969-70.= 

The  Central  Government's  instmments  of 
tariffs.  Import  controls.  Industrial  licensing, 
foreign  aid  budgeting,  and  Investment  allo- 
cation have  been  used  to  direct  investment 
and  Imports  to  develop  high-cost »  Indus- 
tries in  West  Pakistan  whose  profltablllty  Is 
guaranteed  by  an  East  Pakistan  market  held 
captive  behind  tariff  walls  and  Import  quotas. 
Though  60'';  of  all  Pakistanis  live  in  the 
East,  its  share  of  Central  Government  devel- 
opment expenditure  has  fluctuated  between 
a  low  of  20%  during  1950/51-1954/55  and  a 
high  of  36%  In  the  period  1965/66-1969-70.« 
East  Pakistan's  share  of  private  Investment 
has  averaged  less  than  25%.  Historically,  50% 
to  70%  of  Pakistan's  export  earnings  have 
been  earned  by  East  Pakistan's  products, 
mainly  Jute,  hides  and  skin.  Yet  Its  share  of 
foreign  Imports  (which  are  financed  by  ex- 
port earnings  and  foreign  aid)  has  remained 
between  25%  and  307o.»  Basically,  the  East's 
balance  of  payments  surplus  has  been  used 
to  help  finance  the  West's  deficit  on  foreign 
account  leading  to  a  net  transfer  of  re- 
soiirces,  estimated  by  an  official  report*  to 
be  approximately  $2.6  billion  over  the  period 
1948/49  to  1968/69. 

The  subordination  of  the  East's  economic 
Interests  has  been  acompUshed  by  the  over- 
whelming concentration  of  governmental  au- 
thority In  the  bands  of  West  Pakistanis. 

After  the  military  regime  of  Ayub  Khan 
took  power  In  1958,  the  East  has  had  little 
political  representation  In  the  Centre.  Only 
cooperative  Bengalis  were  appointed  to  polit- 
ical office,  and  in  the  powerful  Civil  Service, 
Bengalis  held  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
positions.  Under-representatlon  of  Bengalis 
In  the  army  was  even  more  severe,  believed 
to  be  10  7o  or  less.  Ayub  Khan,  against  whom 
the  Bengalis  bad  voted  heavily  In  1965,  was 
forced  to  resign  because  of  widespread  un- 
rest In  both  East  and  West,  culminating  In 
demonstrations  and  strikes  In  1969.  Since 
taking  power  In  the  Spring  of  1969,  Yahya 
Khan's  martial  law  regime  has  always  spoken 
of  Itself  as  an  Interim  government  to  be  re- 
placed after  popular  elections.  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  spheres,  the  army  made 
no  Innovations.  However,  the  military  did 
take  one  positive  step:  they  held  free  and 
fair  elections  In  December  of  1970,  both  for  a 
Constituent  Assembly  and  for  Provincial 
Assemblies. 

These  elections  were  based  on  "one  man, 
one  vote;"  this  meant  that  in  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  the  East  was  allotted  roughly 
55  percent  of  the  seats.  Two  parties  dom- 
inated the  elections.  In  the  East,  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman's  party,  the  Awaml  League, 
won  167  out  of  169  seats  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly;  In  the  West,  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto's 
party  won  approximately  80  out  of  140  seats. 
The  Awaml  League  actually  had  sufficient 
seats  to  be  a  majority  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  Awaml  League  ran  on  a  single  issue, 
autonomy'  for  East  Pakistan.  Until  the 
shooting  began  on  March  25,  they  did  not 
seek  independence  but  a  loose  union  with 
the  West.  WhUe  on  paper  they  had  the  votes 
to  dominate  a  strong  central  government 
they  presumably  felt  they  could  not.  In  fact, 
dominate,  given  that  the  military,  the  dvll 
service,  and  the  large  businesses  were  all  In 
the  hands  of  West  Pakistanis.'  Therefore, 
they  opted  for  a  form  of  government  which 
would  give  them  control  over  what  they  con- 
sidered their  essential  Interests.  The  eetaJ>- 
llBhed  interest  groups  In  the  West,  particu- 
larly the  military  whose  budget  was  threat- 
ened and  large  businesses  who  stood  both  to 
lose  markets  and  the  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings of  the  East,  opposed  autonomy  for  the 
East. 

When  it  was  clear  that  the  East  wovild  not 
compromise  on  Its  demand  for  autonomy, 
President  Yahya  Khan  postponed  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  scheduled  for  March  3,  re- 
sulting In  demonstrations  In  which  hun- 
dreds of  people  died  In  army  firing  an 
March  1.  Despite  this  provocation,  Sheikh 
Mujlb  kept  the  door  for  negotiations  open. 
General  Yahya  Khan  appeared  to  respond  by 
holding  talks  for  two  weeks  with  the  Awaml 
League  leadership.  In  retrospect,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  ploy  to  buy  time  for  re- 
inforcing the  West  Pakistani  armed  forces  In 
the  East.  On  March  25,  the  mUltary  author- 
ity outlawed  the  Awaml  League,  arrested  Its 
leaders,  and  opyened  fire  with  tanks,  artillery, 
and  automatic  weapons  (much  of  it  supplied 
by  the  U.S.)  on  the  defenseless  and  unarmed 
civilians.* 

The  military's  approach  ^pears  to  be  to 
Intimidate  the  urban  population  through  a 
reign  of  terror.  Killing  and  destruction  ap- 
parently have  been  Indiscriminate.  Reports 
on  the  number  killed  in  the  flrst  three  days 
ranged  from  15,000  up. 

In  the  short  run  the  army  can  Intimidate 
the  people  of  the  major  cities.  But  it  can- 
not even  now  control  any  substantial  part 
of  the  countryside.  In  the  long  run  the  mUl- 
tary position  Is  untenable.  In  a  hostile  en- 
vironment and  given  the  logistical  problems, 
maintaining  even  the  60,000  West  Pakistan 
troops  now  In  the  East,  will  be  difficult. 
Moreover,  the  military  cannot  possibly  guard 
the  borders  or  prevent  the  Bengalis  from 
acquiring  arms  with  which  to  resist. 

The  Bengalis  have  now  declared  them- 
selves Independent  and  have  the  will  to  fight. 
In  the  end,  they  will  win;  the  only  question 
Is  time,  how  many  deaths,  and  how  much 
destruction  must  take  place  before  they 
achieve  their  Independence. 

The  recent  elections  provided  East  Pakis- 
tan with  a  political  party  capable  of  govern- 
ing. Rather  than  a  civil  war,  the  present 
action  Is  more  of  an  Invasion  of  one  state 
by  the  military  of  another,  with  the  aim  of 
overthrowing  a  duly  elected  government  and 
subjugating  the  people. 

n 

An  independent  East  Pakistan  in  the 
international  community 
Bangla  Desh,  the  name  chosen  by  East 
Pakistanis  for  their  desired  nation,  is  bonnd 
to  establish  good  relations  with  India.  Apart 
from  the  cultural  bonds  of  a  common  lan- 
guage— Bengali — between  East  Pakistan  and 
the  state  of  West  Bengal  In  India,  interest 
in  strong  economic  ties  coincides.  The  In- 
dustrialization of  East  Pakistan  vrould  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  nearby  supply  of 
coal  and  Iron  ore  In  West  Bengal.  Even  for 
agricultural  growth,  much  of  the  Investment 
to  Improve  water  control  would  have  to  be 
undertaken  In  India,  presumably  as  cooper- 
ative venttires,  likely  with  World  Bank  sup- 
port. India  would  beneflt  not  only  from  water 
control  but  also  from  direct  access  to  the 
East  Pakistan  market,  and  Incldently  by  the 
improvement  of  access  to  Assam.  Histori- 
cally, In  spite  of  evident  mutual  Interest  in 
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regxilarlzlng  cultural  and  trade  relatlinahlps 
between  India  and  East  PaUstan,  rucb  a  de- 
velopment was  consistently  discouraged  and 
recUted  by  the  West  Pakistani-dominated 
government.  Specifically,  the  West  PaUstanls 
believed  that,  short  of  war  and  vlctoijr,  they 
have  no  other  lever  to  force  a  settleziient  of 
the  Kashmir  claim  but  the  economic  interest 
of  India  In  resuming  trade  in  the  Ea4t. 

An  Independent  Bangla  Desh  may  set  up 
minor  economic  ties  with  China,  bujt  these 
are  likely  to  be  much  less  than  the  (xirrent 
scale  of  trade  and  aid  between  Chl|ia  and 
Pakistan.  The  chance  of  International  links 
betweeen  China  and  Bangla  Desh  ar^  likely 
to  Increase  the  longer  the  Indepetidence 
Btmggle  takes  to  achieve  Its  goal,  since  Its 
control  may,  over  time,  slip  from  moderate 
Awaml  League  leadership  to  more  D|llltant 
and  leftist  elements  such  as  the  f^itlonal 
Awaml  Party  (which  did  not  conttst  the 
December  elections) . 

In  recent  years  U.S.S.R.  has  competed  with 
China  for  Influence  over  the  West  Palilstanl- 
domlnated  Central  Qovemment,  usltig  the 
levers  of  economic  and  military  aid.  In  Its 
newly  established  relationship  the  Soviet 
Union's  oontBMTts  have  been  confined  to  the 
military  regime  In  West  Pakistan.  Though  It 
Is  hard  to  predict  the  Soviet  attitude  towards 
an  Independent  Bangla  Desh,  ties  wtth  the 
Soviet  Union  are  unlikely  to  be  any  8:|ronger 
than  with  China. 

United  States  policy:  Past  and  future 
The  likely  pattern  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Bangla  Desh  depends  crucially  on 
U.S.  policy  In  the  current  crisis — pcurtlicularly 
with  regard  to  the  decisions  on  economic  and 
arms  aid  to  the  Central  Government  to  Weet 
Pakistan.  To  appreciate  poeslbllltlee  |or  U.S. 
policy,  a  little  history  Is  helpful. 

Since  the  early  1950'8  when  Pakistan  Joined 
mutual  security  pacts  of  SEATO  and  CENTO, 
she  has  received  massive  economic  and  mlll- 
ttiry  aid  from  the  United  Statee.  Qy  1968 
economic  aid  amounted  to  about  $3  billion 
and  military  aid,  a  classified  numbbr,  has 
been  estimated  to  have  been  between  CH.S  and 
$2  billion.  This  assistance  has  Include^  F-104 
Starflghtws,  P-84  Sabre  Jets,  C-130  trans- 
potts,  Patton  tanks,  armoured  personael  car- 
riers, heavy  artillery,  and  automatic  weapons. 
This  arsenal  of  sophisticated  equipment  was 
explicitly  Intended  for  defense,  and  ux  terms 
of  the  context  In  which  they  were  provided, 
the  Communist  Bloc  was  seen  as  the  poten- 
tial aggressor.  After  the  196S  Indo-Paklstan 
border  war,  when  the  U.S.  Imposed  an  arms 
embargo  on  both  countries,  the  Pakistan  gov- 
ernment turned  for  support  to  another  ad- 
versary of  India,  I.e.,  the  People's  Repf  bile  of 
China. 

The  Pakistani  Initiative  was  sympatheti- 
cally received  by  China,  presumably  not  so 
much  because  of  the  Slno-Indlan  conflict 
but  because  It  represented  a  breach  In 
SEATO  and  CENTO.  The  growth  of  Chinese 
military  and  economic  aid  spurred  similar 
offers  from  the  Soviet  Union,  anxlou4  to  get 
Into  the  act  of  weaning  Petklstan  away  from 
its  military  alliances  with  the  Western  pow- 
ers. Perhaps  because  the  United  Stales  still 
believed  it  could  compete  for  influence  with 
Pakistan  through  arms  sales,  or  perhaps  due 
to  the  sheer  momentum  of  long  and  close 
ties  between  the  Pentagon  and  the  military 
superstruoture  In  Pakistan,  attempts' to  cir- 
cumvent the  arms  embargo  gathered  strength 
in  1967.  Attempts  were  made  to  persuade 
"third  countries" — West  Germany  aqd  Tur- 
key— to  sell  arms  previously  provided]  by  the 
U.S.  to  Pakistan  for  nominal  prices,  With  the 
assurance  that  the  U.S.  would  replaoe  these 
weapons  with  newer  equipment.'"  fhough 
this  partlculax  move  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration was  fnutrated  by  the  unwillingness 
of  any  suitably  equipped  third  countjy  to  go 
along  with  the  arrangements,  In  October 
1070  the  Nixon  administration  offered  to  sell 
Pakistan  certain  Items  Including  a  sduadron 
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of  P-104  Starfighters,  a  squadron  of  B-57 
bombers,"  and  about  300  armored  personnel 
carriers. 

Viewed  from  the  United  States,  the  emer- 
gence of  an  independent  Bangla  Desh  friend- 
ly to  India  Is  likely  to  aid  the  long-term  U.S. 
foreign  policy  goal  of  reducing  conflict  and 
tension  on  the  Indian  sub-continent.  The  Is- 
sue of  Kashmir,  a  matter  on  which  East  Paki- 
stan has  never  been  aroused,  will  continue  to 
divide  India  and  West  Pakistan.  But  as  a 
separate  entity.  West  Pakistan  Is  unlikely 
to  have  the  ct^aclty  to  continue  the  long 
and  costly  confrontation  with  India,  which 
has  sapped  the  scarce  resources  of  boUi  these 
poor  countries. 

An  Independent  East  Pakistan  will  proba- 
bly follow  a  moderately  pro-Western  policy, 
which  may  be  consolidated  with  the  provision 
of  aid  by  U.S.  and  multilateral  agencies.  But 
if  the  struggle  for  Independence  Is  prolonged 
by  the  continuation  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Pakis- 
tan government,  the  damage  to  the  United 
States'  Image  and  the  rise  to  power  of  leftist 
elements  in  the  Independence  movement  will 
both  frxistrate  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  U.S.  Eyewitness  reports  In 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times 
confirm  that  American  arms  are  now  being 
used,  along  with  Russian  and  Chinese,  to  es- 
tablish a  reign  of  terror  in  East  Pakistan. 
The  American  Qovemment  must  not  be  party 
to  the  killing  of  defenseless  civilians  or  the 
forcible  repression  of  the  struggle  by  East 
Pakistanis  for  control  over  their  own  lives. 
Since  the  agreements  under  which  the  arms 
were  given  limit  their  use  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, the  U.S.  certainly  has  a  basis  to  protest 
their  use  for  massacring  unarmed  civilians. 

Continuing  military  and  economic  aid  Is 
not  neutrality  in  this  matter.  In  the  current 
situation,  all  aid  Is  bound  to  flow  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  West  Pakistan.  At  the  very  least, 
the  United  States  should  prevent  deliveries 
under  the  October  1970  arms  offer,  avoid  all 
further  arms  deals,  and  cut  off  economic  aid 
to  Pakistan.  Such  action,  together  with  moral 
and  diplomatic  pressure,  could  bring  an  end 
to  hostilities  and  lead  to  early  institution  of 
democratic  government. 
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'  The  Six-Point  autonomy  program  of  the 
Awaml  League  is: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  federation  "on 
the  basis  of  the  Lahore  Resolution  and  the 
Parliamentary  framework  of  government 
with  supremacy  of  legislature  directly  elected 
on  the  basis  of  adult  franchise." 

(2)  Federal  government  shall  deal  with 
only  two  subjects;  that  Is  defense  and  for- 
eign affairs  and  all  other  residuary  subjects 
should  rest  in  the  federating  statee. 

(3)  There  should  be  either  two  separate 
but  freely  convertible  currencies  for  the  two 
wings  or  one  currency  for  the  whole  country, 
provided  that  effective  constitutional  provi- 
sions were  made  to  stop  the  flight  of  capital 
from  Bast  to  West  Pakistan.  There  should 
be  separate  banking  reserves  and  a  separate 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  for  East  Paklstcm. 

(4)  It  denies  the  centre  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion and  vests  It  In  the  hands  of  the  federat- 
ing states  with  the  centre  receiving  a  fixed 
share. 

(6)  Foreign  trade:  Five  steps. 
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(a)  There  shall  be  two  separate  accountj 
for  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

(b)  Earnings  of  Bast  PakisEtan  atiall  b« 
under  the  control  of  East  Pakistan  and  tbt 
same  for  Weet  Pakistan. 

(c)  Foreign  exchange  requirements  of  the 
federal  government  shall  be  met  by  the  t«o 
wings  either  equally  or  In  a  ratio  to  be  flxed. 

(d)  Indlgenoiis  products  shall  move  free 
of  duty  within  the  wings. 

(e)  The  constitution  shall  empower  the 
unit  governments  to  establish  trade  and  oom- 
merolal  relations  with,  set  up  trade  mlartoiu 
in,  and  enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign 
countries. 

(6)  Seitting  up  a  militia  or  para-mllltarj 
force  by  East  Pakistan. 

•Papanek,  O.  P.,  Pakistan's  Development: 
Social  Goals  and  Private  Incentives,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1967. 

•The  Washington  Post,  March  30,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  massacres  committed 
with  the  use  of  armored  units  In  Dacca,  tbe 
regional  coital  of  East  Pakistan. 

"Bowles,  Chester,  Promises  to  Keep:  My 
Years  in  Public  Life  1941-1909,  p.  821,  Harp« 
and  Row,  1071. 
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[From  the  Waahington  Evening  Star, 
May  12,  1971] 

Vultures  Too  Full  to  Fly — East  Paktstaot 
Calamftt  Deties  BxLiBr 

(By  Mort  Roeenblum) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistak. — ^Vultures  too  full 
to  fly  perch  along  the  Ganges  River  in  grim 
contentment.  They  have  fed  on  perhaps  more 
than  a  half  million  bodies  since  March. 

Civil  war  flamed  through  Pakistan's  eastern 
wing  on  March  25,  pushing  the  bankrupt  na- 
tion to  the  edge  of  ruin.  The  killing  and 
devastation  defy  belief. 

From  a  well  at  Natore,  Tetld  gases  bubble 
up  around  bones  and  rotting  flesh. 

A  tiny  child  gazes  at  a  break  In  the  laven- 
der carpet  of  water  hyacinths  In  a  nearby 
pond  where  his  parents'  bodies  were  dumped. 

TOLL   COULD    BE    BULLION 

No  one  knows  bow  many  Bengali  famlllM 
the  army  machine  gtmned  or  how  many 
migrant  settlers  Bengali  secessionists  slashed 
to  death.  But  estimates  of  the  total  dead 
start  at  six  figures  and  range  to  over  a  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  port  city  of  Chlttagong,  a  blood- 
splattered  doll  lies  in  a  heap  of  clothing  and 
pxcrement  in  a  Jute  mill  recreation  club 
where  Bengalis  butchered  180  women  and 
children. 

Along  the  road  to  the  mill,  entire  blocki 
of  Bengali  homes  and  shops  were  blasted  and 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  revenging  Paki- 
stani army. 

Reporters  were  banned  from  East  Pakistan 
from  March  28,  when  40  newsmen  were  bun- 
dled out  and  stripped  of  their  notes  and  film, 
until  the  government  escorted  in  a  party  ol 
six  on  a  conducted  tour  May  6-11. 

Prom  visible  evidence  and  eyewitnesses 
questioned  out  of  official  earshot,  the  follow- 
ing account  emerged: 

Throughout  March,  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rah- 
mans  Bengalldomlnated  Awaml  League  har- 
assed the  military  government  with  a  non- 
cooperation  campaign  demanding  autonomy 
and  more  benefits  from  Weet  Pakistan. 

BengaUs  killed  some  Weet  Pakistanis  in 
fiurrles  of  chauvinism. 

Mujlb's  party  had  won  a  majority  In  the 
National  Assembly  elections  and  he  was 
Pakistan's  major  political  figure.  But  nego- 
tiations in  I>acca  with  President  Agha  Mo- 
hanamed  Yahya  Khan  broke  down,  and  Tahya 
flew  back  to  West  Pakistan  March  25.  That 
night  the  army  reared  out  of  its  barracks, 
and  East  Pakistan  was  aflame. 

PROraSSOIS  KXXCtTTED 

Soldiers  assavUted  two  dormitories  at  Dacca 
University    where   radical    Bengali  studenU 
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niade  their  headquarters.  They  used  recoU- 
le«  rifles,  then  automatic  weapons  and  bayo- 
nets. . 
They  broke  into  selected  professors'  and 
gtudents'  quarters.  They  executed  some  14 
faculty  mwnbers,  at  least  one  by  mistake. 
Altogether,   more   than   200   students   were 

killed. 

Army  imlts  shelled  and  set  flre  to  two 
newspaper  offices,  then  set  upon  the  Bengali 
population  In  general.  More  than  a  dozen 
markets  were  set  afire,  and  at  least  25  blocks 
were  devastated  in  Dacca. 

Hindu  Bengali  Jewelry  shops  in  the  Shakari 
Paths  quarter  were  blown  apart.  Two  Hindu 
villages  inside  the  Dacca  race  covirse  were 
attacked  with  almoet  holy  war  fury  by  the 
Moslem  troops. 

Accounts,  projected  from  body  counts  at 
mass  graves  indicate  about  10,000  persons 
were  shot  to  death  or  burned  to  death  the 
llrst  few  nights  m  Dacca. 

Official  spokesmen  contended  that  the 
army  went  Into  action  to  stop  a  rebellion 
planned  for  3  o'clock  the  next  morning.  They 
Insisted  that  the  army  killed  no  one  but 
those  who  fired  at  the  soldiers. 

But  other  officers  said  the  rebellion  plot 
was  only  an  assumption. 

Eyewitnesses  said  at  least  hundreds  of 
the  victims  were  women  and  thousands 
were  unarmed  civilians  gunned  down  in- 
discriminately. 

"I  tot*  firm  action  to  prevent  heavy  cas- 
ualties later,"  said  the  martial  law  governor, 
U.  Oen.  Tlkka  Khan. 

Dacca  was  brought  under  army  control 
quickly,  but  word  of  the  army  action  fiashed 
through  the  province  of  68,000  square  miles 
and  75  million  inhabitants,  one  of  the  world's 
most  densely  populated  areas. 

Thousands  of  Bengalis  in  the  army,  police, 
militia  and  border  forces  revolted.  Under 
the  banner  of  Bangla  Desh,  the  Independent 
Bengali  state,  the  deserters  and  armed  volun- 
teers fought  back,  seizing  wide  areas  of  the 
provinces  before  the  11.000  West  Pakistani 
regulars  could  occupy  them. 

Bengali  civilians  and  "liberation  troops" 
began  a  mass  slaughter  of  Mohajlrs — Indian 
migrants  from  the  1947  partition — and  West 
Pakistanis. 

They  raced  through  marketplaces  and 
settlements,  stabbing,  shor>tlng  and  burning, 
sometimes  stopping  to  rape  and  loot. 

The  army  shelled  towns  and  fired  at 
anything  that  moved.  The  army  action  was 
far  more  brutal  than  anything  seen  in  the 
Nigerian  civil  war. 

Europeans  likened  the  damage  to  that  of 
the  hardest  hit  theaters  of  World  War  II. 


NEW  YORK'S  EDUCATIONAL  CRISES 
AS  VIEWED  BY  DR.  KARL  APPL- 
BAUM 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  disturbing  aspect  of  the  so-called 
population  explosion  in  America  than 
the  resulting  economic  pressure  on  that 
inost  vital  of  our  national  institutions, 
the  public  school.  Everywhere,  the  public 
school  is  pressed  for  economic  needs,  and 
nowhere  Is  the  case  more  evident  than  in 
our  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  people  of 
New  York  City  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  current  economic  crisis  afflict- 
ing their  school  system.  The  reasons  for 
the  crisis  must  be  uncovered  and  the 
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problems  overcome  if  we  are  to  insure 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  ediica- 
tional  facilities  in  the  city. 

Hand-in-hand  with  financial  difflcul- 
ties,  the  New  York  City  school  system  Is 
currently  confronted  with  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  authority  or  di^>ense  alto- 
gether with  the  services  of  many  highly 
qualified  school  administrators  and 
teachers,  for  political  reasons  only,  at  the 
expense  of  educational  standards. 

Because  many  of  the  persons  jeopard- 
ized by  these  developments  are  members 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  the  matter  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  a  reputable  New  York 
City  newspaper,  the  Jewish  Press.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Jewish  Press  stating 
the  problem  in  some  detail,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  distinguished  New 
York  City  educator  and  rabbi.  Dr.  Karl 
Applbaum. 

A  chaplain,  lawyer,  social  worker,  au- 
thor, and  full  colonel  in  the  Retired 
Reserve,  Dr.  Applbaum  has  become  a 
legend  in  his  own  lifetime.  He  holds  no 
less  than  seven  doctorates,  two  masters 
degrees,  and  two  bachelors  degrees.  Des- 
cending from  a  long  line  of  rabbis  who 
served  their  people  all  over  the  world, 
he  is  the  brother  of  rabbis  and  the 
father  of  a  rabbi.  Not  only  did  he  serve 
the  United  States  as  an  Army  chaplain, 
but  his  son  also  served  as  a  chaplain 
for  4  years. 

Dr.  Applbaum  served  sis  commander 
of  his  own  post  and  as  coimty  chaplain 
in  both  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and 
the  American  Legion.  He  is  serving  as 
national  chaplain  of  the  Reserve  OflQcers 
Association  of  the  United  States  for  the 
second  time.  His  sponsor  for  this  posi- 
tion was  Monsignor  Francis  X.  OBrien,  a 
famous  Army  Chaplain. 

Rabbi  Applba\im  served  as  president 
of  the  Long  Island  Chapter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  U.S.  Army  and  is  presently 
chairman  of  its  Board  of  Governors. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Military  Chap- 
lains Association  of  the  United  States; 
the  International  Platform  Associa- 
tion; the  Queens  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion; the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association;  the  New  York  State  Wel- 
fare Conference ;  and  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society.  He  is  a  past  chauicel- 
lor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  many,  many  more  groups. 
His  biography  appears  In  nearly  every 
biographical  directory.  It  also  appears  in 
the  newly  published  Who  is  Who  in  the 
World."  On  several  occasions  he  htis  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  Invocation  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  community  of  school 
board  25,  where  he  watches  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  members  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, making  sure  that  their  minds  are 
not  poisoned  by  some  of  the  new-fangled 
ideas  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Among 
the  moment  of  which  he  is  proudest  are 
the  times  when  he  was  received  in  pri- 
vate audience  by  their  Holiness  Pope 
John  XXm  and  Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  rabbi  is  married  to  the  former 
Helen  Siegel  who  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Queens  County's  District  At- 
to:n:y;  the  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Applbaum 
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are  the  parents  of  two  daughters  and  a 
son  and  have  six  grandchildren. 

His  views  on  the  New  York  educa-" 
tional  crisis  have  been  reported  on  for 
our  benefit  in  the  Jewish  Press. 

[From  the  Jewish  Press,  Mar.  6,  1071] 

The  New  York  School  Monit  Crisis  and 

Soke  Pointed  Questions 

(By  Ben  Oreenberg) 
There  were  supposed  to  be  a  whole  series  of 
intrigues  Involved  in  the  New  York  City 
school  money  crisis,  and  Dr.  Carl  Applbaum, 
an  educator  and  Rabbi,  Is  apparently  one 
man  who  wotild  like  answers  to  some  very 
pointed  questions. 

When  the  cutback  announcement  was 
made,  radio  station  WINS  carried  an  edito- 
rial discussing  the  Board  of  Education's 
predicament. 

In  summary,  the  WINS  editorial  suggested 
that  the  sudden  news  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem was  simply  the  Central  Board's  way  of 
having  their  voice  heard  In  Washington  and 
Albany. 

Dr.  Applbaiun  disagreed  and  requested 
time  from  WINS  to  reply  to  their  editorial, 
and  that  time  was  granted. 

No  newcomer  to  education,  Dr.  Applbaum, 
who  holds  7  doctoral  degrees  and  is  also  a  full 
Colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army,  pulled  no  punches 
and  charged  that  the  school  deficit  arose  be- 
cause of  some  rather  nefarious  shennanlgans. 
Implying  that  It  was  a  move  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  "antagonism  and  hate."  He 
charged  that  the  announcement  was  merely 
a  ploy  to  destroy  the  "Aid  to  Parochial 
School"  bills  that  were  pending  in  Albany, 
He  claimed  that  a  number  of  legislators 
told  him,  "How  can  you  exi>ect  us  to  give 
money  to  Yeshlvos  when  there  is  a  serious 
financial  shortage  in  New  York  City?" 

Dr.  Applbaum  fired  back  with,  "If  you 
want  the  truth,  the  Central  Board  is  using 
this  so-called  crisis  as  a  subterfuge  to  fire 
Jewish  employees  in  the  school  system." 

Dr.  Applbaum  was  referring  to  a  great 
many  educators,  who  are  Jewish,  who  have 
full  qualifications  and  could  have  obtained 
appointments  had  not  the  "crisis"  taken 
place.  As  a  result  of  the  "crisis,"  Dr.  Appl- 
baum implied  that  the  Central  Board  would 
turn  around  and  put  on  local  Blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcaiu  who  may  not  have  full  quali- 
fications, to  replace  the  Jewish  candidate.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  with  a  series  of  cut- 
backs, many  old  time  Jewish  principals 
would  more  than  likely  leave  their  posts 
rather  than  be  forced  to  administer  a  school 
with  less  personnel,  and  then  the  Board 
could  replace  these  people  with  Blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  administrators  who  may  not 
have  the  experience  nor  the  qualifications. 
"I  cannot  see  how  the  two  Jewish  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  could  have  sat 
by  and  seen  the  attempts  made  to  cut  back 
on  Jewish  employees,"  Dr.  Applbaum 
charged. 

"As  long  as  there  is  a  breath  of  life  In  me, 
I  wUl  not  stand  by  Idly  and  see  a  conspiracy 
to  replace  Jewish  employees  with  others  of 
different  colors  and  faith.  The  Board  of 
Education  apparently  has  money  for  the 
many  frills  they  enjoy." 

In  his  WINS  reply.  Dr.  Applbaum  charged, 
"The  large  number  of  Jobe  created  by  the 
Board  of  Education  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$18,000  to  more  than  $40,000,  indicates  that  It 
(The  Central  Board  purposely  created  an 
atmosphere  of  fear.  If  there  was  any  short- 
age of  funds  why  did  the  bo«uxl  wait  till  the 
very  last  minute  to  publicize  the  fact?  Could 
It  have  been  that  they  waited  vmtU  the  legis- 
lature extended  its  term  of  office  for  another 
year?  And  why  has  the  Central  Board  in- 
structed the  local  boards  to  engage  executive 
directors,  purchasing  agents,  personnel  man- 
agers, while  the  Central  Board  was  still 
paying  salaries  to  people  in  the  very  same 
categories?" 
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"Why  did  the  Board  select  a  Chanqellor  at 
the  unheard  of  salary  of  $53,000  a  y^ar  and 
then  give  him  an  assistant  at  the  unaxplaln- 
able  salary  of  $49,000  a  year?  Why  ^as  the 
Board  spent  mUUons  of  dollars  on  <ionsiilt- 
ants  to  train  Local  school  boards,  wnen  lt» 
own  highly  trained  staff  covild  hate  con- 
ducted these  training  meetings — th$t  they 
knew  woiild  be  poorly  attended?  If  thjere  Is  a 
shortage  of  money  why  does  the,  Board 
arrange  meetings  at  Its  central  offlte  with 
dinners  paid  for  by  the  Board?  Why  has  the 
Central  Board  allowed  local  boards  tol  engage 
assistant  district  superintendents  wh^n  there 
Is  no  need  for  them  at  this  time,  excejt  may- 
be the  desire  of  the  Central  Board  t(^  assure 
"Job-holder  vacancies."  I 

"Was  the  board's  present  claim  of  financial 
shortage  aired  now  because  of  the  (Board's 
opposition  to  aid  to  Private  and  Parochial 
education?"  i 

Then  Dr.  Applbaum  fired  a  full  ablvo  of 
charges  calling  f  or :  J  , 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  Central  Ebard  of 
Education.  I 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  "klngdjm  at 
Livingston  street  and  placing  the  $1  local 
school  boards  and  their  schools  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  State  Oommls- 
sloner  of  Education. 

3.  No  new  hiring  for  any  position  at  a 
salary  higher  than  $20,000  for  a  sU  —  ">" 
school  day  year. 

Dr.  Applbaum  further  accused  the 
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Board   of   spending   millions   for    th(t   Para 
Professions,  plush  hotels,  and  even  Iconfer- 
ences  at  Grosslngers. 

The  financial  crisis  is  over  for  the  moment, 
but  Dr.  Applbaum  does  have  soma  valid 
questions  that  should  be  looked  into. 

There  is  no  secret  that  there  may  b^  "loose 
spending"  at  the  Central  Board.  Is 
that  Dr.   Scrtbner  was  selected  for  ' 
because   the  only  other  possible  candidates 
were  both  Jewish,  rather  than  on  hi  a  supe 
rlor  qualifications? 

If  a  Jew  had  been  selected  as  Chatacellor 
It  was  felt  by  elements  outside  as  well  as 
within  the  Central  Board  that  thli  could 
bring  on  flack  from  the  ghetto  areas  of  this 
city. 

Dr.  Applbaxims  charge  that  thf 
Board  lowered  the  boom  on  the  financial 
crisis,  Just  when  aid  to  Parochial  edacation 
bills  were  being  ping-ponged  back  ar  d  forth 
In  Albany,  may  not  be  coincidence. 

The  fsu:t  that  the  Board  has  allojated  a 
budget  for  dinners  for  the  Central  Eoard  o: 
even  a  golf  caddy  for  Dr.  Scrlbner 
small  items.  However,  we're  willing 
that  such  budgetary  appropriations 
more  than  cover  the  salary  of  at  least  one 
teacher  In  the  school  system!  If  the  jiinch  U 
on,  austerity  should  be  enforced  all    iround! 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Applbaum  would  like  to 
close  down  the  "kingdom"  of  bureaucracy  at 
the  Board  of  Education's  headquaijters  on 
Livingston  street  may  also  have  somis  merit. 
The  supervisory  staff  that  the  Boa-d  pays 
millions  to,  to  "guide"  the  education  — * — 
has  been  called  "poor"  or  "outdated.' 
past  when  a  principal  could  no  long(  r  func 
tlon  in  his  or  her  school  or  commuilty,  he 
or  she  was  sent  to  the  "Livingston  Si .  farm" 
formerly  known  as  "Donovan's  Farm"  and 
made  a  superior. 

Dr.  Applbaum  may  very  well  be  voi(  ing  the 
opinions  of  the  so-called  "silent  majority!" 


LOOKING  BEYOND  THE  CR\ 
RELEVANCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-tlVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.    HELSTOSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
these  days  of  discussion  about  genera- 
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tion  gaps  and  differences,  I  believe  all  of 
us  must  avail  ourselves  of  as  many  view- 
points &s  possible  if  we  are  to  hope  to 
bring  about  understanding  and  an  end 
to  present-day  turmoil. 

Thus,  I  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  for  the  Hatchet,  a  George  Wash- 
ington University  student  newspaper,  by 
Prof.  William  R.  Throckmorton  on  the 
subject  of  relevance.  Professor  Throck- 
morton is  an  assistant  professorial 
lecturer  in  sociology  at  George  Washing- 
ton University.  He  works  in  the  Man- 
power Administration  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  prior  to  that 
served  as  a  staff  member  for  two  U.S. 
Senators. 

The  article  follows: 
Looking  Beyond  the  Cry  for  Relevance 
(By  Prof,  wmiam  R.  Throckmorton) 

One  of  the  battlecrles  of  today's  student 
revolution  is  "relevance."  Maybe  the  students 
are  right.  I  have  found,  however,  that  many 
students,  when  confronted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  change  from  tradi- 
tional teaching  techniques,  fall  back  on  their 
old  ways. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  many  of  the  critics  of  today's  educa- 
tional scene  and  with  many  of  the  students: 
There  should  be  a  greater  degree  of  par- 
ticipation by  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses  they  want  to  take,  as  well  as  In  the 
development  of  course  offerings  made  by  the 
academic  Institution;  and  further,  there 
should  be  competent  teachers  for  such 
courses,  and  the  course  offering  ought  to  be 
more  "In  tune  with  the  times."  But,  even 
without  these  needed  changes,  are  the  tradi- 
tional techniques  enough  of  a  reason  for 
students'  "dropping  out?"  I  think  not. 

GHETTO    DROPOUTS 

Sociologist  Edgar  Frledenberg  has  noted 
that  young  blacks  In  ghetto  high  schools  who 
drop  out  are  probably  a  better  moral  re- 
source for  society  than  those  who  stay  In, 
because  they  do  It  from  honest  conviction: 
The  typical  middle-class  curriculum  offered 
In  most  high  schools  does  not  meet  their 
needs  to  get  a  Job  and  earn  a  living  In  the 
"society"  they  must  enter  when  they  g^rad- 
uate.  That,  however.  Is  not  the  case  with 
most  college  students.  They  are  there  gen- 
erally by  choice  (theirs  or  their  parents'), 
and  presumably  will  go  to  work  in  middle- 
class  society  or  on  to  further  graduate  study 
when  they  leave  school. 

I  have  tried  to  meet  the  need  for  relevance 
by  designl'ig  lectures  and  examinations  in  a 
manner  which  I  feel  (and  good  teaching 
techniques  have  proven)  students  will  learn. 
To  do  any  less  would  be  an  abdication  of  the 
teacher's  responsibility  to  the  students.  De- 
spite this,  the  examinations  never  seem  to 
satisfy  those  people  who  still  cry  for  rele- 
vance. Using  student  Input,  I  have  experi- 
mented with  dlffere  't  types  of  examinations, 
but  two  distinct,  curious  phenomena  have 
occurred. 

In  one  ca-e,  I  offered  to  let  the  students 
write  some  cf  the  examination  questions  they 
felt  would  be  "relevant"  to  be  added  to  the 
exam.  Two  students  In  a  class  of  48  volun- 
teered two  iuch  tueitions — b?th  damn  good 
ones.  Howe\xr,  In  the  final  exam,  neither  of 
the  students — nor  any  of  the  others — 
answered  these  questions,  because  they  were. 
In  the  stude:.ts'  own  words  later,  "too  herd" 
and  they  "didn't  want  to  take  a  chanc  on 
getting  a  low  grade."  This  Is  the  classic  "ccp- 
out,"  for  I  have  found  that  students  who 
study  hard  and  learn  the  subject  matter 
relish  an.«iwerlng  thought  questions  and  take 
great  delight  in  writing  about  their  newly 
acquired  knowledge. 

"THOUGHT"    QUESTIONS 

I  also  give  five  or  six  "thought"  questions 
m  each  exam  which  I  offer  to  correct,  cri- 
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tlque,  and  mall  to  students  as  separate 
pieces — with  no  points  for  answers.  I  have  re- 
ceived only  one  or  two  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions. This  may  only  mean  that  the  exams  I 
prepare  are  too  easy  (a  criticism  I  have  re- 
ceived regularly) ,  although  they  are  based  on 
the  text  and  the  lectures  and  require  a  good 
bit  of  studying. 

On  other  occasions,  I  have  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  curriculum  for  college  should 
be  amended  to  aUow  students  to  chose  all 
their  own  courses,  attend  classes  at  will,  have 
class  meetings  at  unspecified  times  and  in 
unspecified  places  (subject  to  the  will  of 
the  group),  and.  In  general,  to  run  cl<\sse8 
and  the  school  the  way  they  wanted.  All 
tigree  they  woiild  "learn"  more  In  this  rele- 
vant environment.  However,  when  I  ask  how 
many  would  go  to  a  school  like  this  which 
gave  no  credit  for  course  work,  very  few  re- 
spond. Evidently  they  are  reluctant  to  accept 
such  an  avant-garde  Idea,  even  though  they 
feel  they  would  get  more  out  of  the  experi- 
ence. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that,  al- 
though there  needs  to  be  some  Input  from 
students  Into  the  curriculum  and  examina- 
tion process  (In  fact.  Into  the  whole  aca- 
demic process) ,  I  don't  suggest,  to  quote  one 
author,  that  we  "turn  the  asylum  over  to 
the  Inmates."  Course  offerings  are  developed 
and  taught  by  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  have  more  knowledge  than  the  students 
about  a  particular  discipline  and  can  ex- 
plain the  many  facets  of  it.  True,  some  of 
us  don't  keep  up  to  date  as  we  should;  but 
our  charge  Is  broad  and  generally  reqiUrea 
us  to  help  the  students  understand  the  past 
accomplishments  and  mistakes  made  by  man 
so  the  student  needn't  "re-Invent  the 
wheel." 

RELEVANCY      NOT     ESSENTIAL 

In  becoming  an  educated  person,  every- 
thing one  Is  exposed  to  need  not  be  relevant. 
The  broader  and  deeper  the  experience,  the 
better  the  learning.  In  this  manner  the 
academic  Institutions  could  tiu-n  out  per- 
sons who  would  be  candidates  for  making 
good  judgments  In  the  society  they  are  about 
to  enter  and  help  run.  They  might  even  go 
on  to  become  the  wise  men  we  need  so  badly. 

Unfortunately,  those  students  I  have  heard 
cry  the  loudest  for  relevance  are  also  those 
who  claim  to  know  all  the  answers.  Their 
biggest  problem  (and  It  Is  our  problem 
as  teachers  to  help  them  overcome  this)  Is 
that  they  haven't  learned  properly  to  formu- 
late  the   questions. 
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NUCLEAR  WEAPONRY,  1971 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wednesday,  May  12  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carries  an  editorial  "Weaponry, 
1971."  It  addresses  itself  to  the  strategic 
arms  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  It  gives  a  balanced 
view  of  a  most  important  matter  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  The  final 
three  paragraphs  are  especially  worthy 
of  our  attention: 

The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  hM 
any  real  chance  of  getting  a  "first  strike"  and 
It  is  highly  doubtful  that  either  is  really  try- 
ing. Each  will  inevitably  susjpect  the  other 
and  thus  keep  up  the  race  In  technology  to 
the  point  where  there  Is  some  cutoff  In  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

As  we  read  the  existing  and  publicly  a.v»a- 
able  evidence  It  seems  that  the  United 
States  is  probably  holding  Its  technologiol 


advantage  over  Russia,  perhaps  even  widen- 
ing It. 

If  true  It  would  be  to  Russia's  advantage 
to  agree  to  a  cutoff  date  In  the  SALT  talka 
We  can  only  watch  with  fascination  to  see 
what  the  Russians  do  agree  to.  It  wUl  be 
the  best  possible  measure  of  which  side  Is 
leading  In  the  nuclear  race. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Weaponry,  1971 

Every  year  at  about  the  same  season,  usu- 
ally Just  when  the  cherry  blossoms  are 
opening  along  the  Potomac,  a  new  round  Is 
opened  In  the  old  argument  over  how  many 
^pons  of  what  kind  the  United  States 
needs  in  view  of  whatever  Its  arch  rival  In 
power,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  doing  or  Is  be- 
lieved, by  some,  to  be  doing. 

The  1971  debate  Is  a  rerun  of  the  1970 
round,  with  a  difference. 

The  1970  round  was  opened  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  on  April  29  with  the 
assertion  that  the  Soviets  were  engaged  In 
a  massive  expansion  of  their  nuclear  strik- 
ing force.  He  suggested  the  distressing  pos- 
slblUty  that  they  were  seriously  seeking  a 
"first  strike  capability"  against  the  United 
States. 

This  was  based  on  a  presumed  continuing 
deployment  of  Rtisslan  SS-9  intercontinental 
missiles.  These  are  the  world's  largest,  carry- 
ing a  nuclear  warhead  with  an  estimated 
power  of  20  to  25  megatons.  The  heaviest 
megatonnage  In  the  American  arsenal  Is  one 
to  two,  on  a  Mlnuteman  2. 

Then  Russians  were  then  said  to  be  de- 
ploying SS-9  missiles  at  the  rate  of  50  to  60 
per  year  whereas  the  United  States  had  at 
that  time  stabilized  Its  long  range  missile 
force  and  was  deploying  nothing  new  at  all. 

The  1970  round  ended  with  the  admls- 
»lon  that  Instead  of  continuing  S8-9  deploy- 
ment, there  had  been  none  since  August  of 
1969.  Thus  the  1970  case  was  built  on  a  false 
assumption  about  what  the  Russians  were  In 
fact  doing. 

The  1971  round  was  opened  by  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  (D)  of  Washington  on  March  7 
with  the  disclosure  that  the  Russians  were 
digging  some  new  holes  In  the  ground  which 
suggested  that  they  were  engaging  In  deploy- 
ing "an  advanced  generation"  of  missiles; 
l.e.,  something  beyond  the  huge  SS-9. 

This  was  later  confirmed  from  the  Pen- 
tagon with  some  details. 

The  essential  published  facts  are  that  the 
Bussians  have  dug  40  new  holes  of  the  same 
«lze  previously  used  for  the  SS-9  type  mls- 
jlles,  but  with  different  surroundings. 

These  diggings  are  detected  by  aerial  pho- 
tography from  orbiting  American  reconnais- 
sance satellites.  These  satellites  are  con- 
stantly photographing  everything  of  military 
Interest  going  on  In  the  Soviet  Union.  (The 
ITil.S.R.   does   the   same.) 

There  are  conflicting  theories  about  the 
purpose  of  these  holes  In  the  ground.  At 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  Is  Senator  Jack- 
son and  the  theory  of  an  "advanced  genera- 
tion" of  Russian  missiles.  At  the  other  end 
Is  the  theory  that  the  Russians  are  trying 
to  protect  what  they  have  by  getting  ready 
to  move  40  of  their  existing  SS-9  missiles 
from  old-style  silos  Into  new  stronger  and 
harder  ones  with  a  better  radar  detection 
system. 

The  Russians  do  have  reason  to  think 
about  the  validity  of  their  own  deterrent. 
While  they  were  not  deploying  any  new  SS-9 
missiles  the  United  States  was  fitting  new 
warheads  to  Its  Mlnuteman  missiles.  Those 
new  heads  contain  three  or  more  inde- 
pendently targetable  (MIRV)  nuclear  de- 
vices. Also,  the  Navy  began  deploying  Its 
new  Poseidon  missiles,  also  fitted  with  MIRV 
heads. 

Thus,  while  the  Russians  were  deploying 
nothing,  the  United  States  were  multiplying 
their  nuclear  striking  power  by  a  factor  of 
roughly  three  times. 
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It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  If 
the  Russians  were  putting  their  beet  effort 
not  into  a  "new  generation,"  but  rather  Into 
trying  to  save  what  they  have. 

Personalities  are  getting  Involved,  as  they 
always  do  In  such  matters.  It  is  now  dis- 
closed that  behind  Senator  Jackson's  open- 
ing move  this  year  Is  John  S.  Poster  Jr.,  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Engineering,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  A  public  counter  blow  has 
been  aimed  at  him  directly  by  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists. 

According  to  the  federation,  Mr.  Foster  Is 
guilty  of  "a  classic  nximbers  game  featuring 
selective  disclosure,  questionable  assump- 
tions, exaggeratedly  precise  estimates,  mis- 
leading language  and  alarmist  non  sequltur 
conclusions,"  Prof.  George  W.  Rathjens  who 
helped  draft  this  tmflatterlng  opinion  of 
Mr.  Foster's  work  adds  that  the  SS-9,  In- 
stead of  being  the  superweapon  Pentagon 
spokesmen  brandish  before  anxious  congres- 
sional eyes.  Is  actually  an  obsolete  type 
which  the  United  States  could  have  had  long 
ago,  but  rejected  In  favor  of  the  more  ef- 
ficient, and  less  costly,  Mlnuteman.  The 
huge  megatonnage  of  the  SS-9  Is  dismissed 
by  the  critics  of  Mr.  Foster  "overkill." 

At  State  Department,  Treasury,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  White  House  are 
people  who  prefer  not  to  talk  out  In  public, 
but  are  delighted  to  have  the  Federation  of 
Scientists  speak  out  on  what  is  a  highly 
controversial  subject.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  for  example,  wants  to  save  all  the 
money  It  safely  can.  but  Is  In  a  poor  position 
to  argue  In  public  against  Pentagon  asser- 
tions about  the  latest  form  of  the  "Russian 
menace."  The  federation  acts,  therefore,  as 
the  public  front  for  the  opposition  Inside 
the  administration  to  a  new  and  bigger 
weapons  program. 

We  who  are  on  the  outside  and  do  not 
p>ossess  the  top-secret  Information  available 
to  the  President  and  his  key  advisers  can- 
not be  sure  which  view  is  correct,  the  alarums 
of  Senator  Jackson  and  Mr.  Poster,  or  the 
reassurances  of  their  critics. 

But  there  are  helpful  opinions  from  au- 
thoritative sources.  The  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies,  In  London,  Is  widely  regarded  as 
the  most  responsible  public  source  for  de- 
fense Information  and  analysis.  In  Its  cur- 
rent annual  "Strategic  Survey"  It  explores  a 
possible  Soviet  try  at  a  "first  strike  capabil- 
ity" and  observes: 

"Certain  aspects  of  the  Soviet  program 
were  certainly  calculated  to  generate  such 
fears,  but  the  evidence  which  they  provided 
was  never  better  than  ambiguous  and  was 
certainly  not  stronger  than  that  which  the 
Soviet  Union  might  Itself  have  adduced,  over- 
susplclously,  from  American  strategic  pro- 
grams and  statements  In  the  past." 

And  as  for  anyone  ever  getting  a  "first 
strike  capability";  to  have  one  would  mean 
the  ability  to  knock  out  evary  missile  In  the 
arsenal  of  the  other  side.  If  even  one  es- 
caped, the  "first  strike"  would  be  meaningless 
because,  to  quote  former  presidential  ad- 
viser McGeorge  Bundy:  "a  decision  that 
would  bring  even  one  hydrogen  bomb  on  one 
city  of  one's  own  coimtry  would  be  recog- 
nized In  advance  as  a  catastrophic  blunder." 
The  most  reasonable  conclusion  Is  that 
neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  has 
any  real  chance  of  getting  a  "first  strike" 
and  It  Is  highly  doubtfxU  that  either  Is  really 
trying.  Each  vrtll  Inevitably  suspect  the 
other  and  thus  keep  up  the  race  In  tech- 
nology to  the  point  where  there  is  some  cut- 
off in  the  nuclear  arm  race. 

As  we  read  the  existing  and  publicly  avail- 
able evidence  it  seems  that  the  United  States 
Is  probaby  holding  Its  technological  ad- 
vantage over  Russia,  perhaps  even  widening 
It. 

If  true.  It  would  be  to  Russia's  advantage 
to  agree  to  a  cutoff  date  in  the  SALT  talks. 
We  can  only  watch  with  fascination  to  see 
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what  the  Russians  do  agreee  to.  It  wUl  be 
the  best  possible  measure  of  which  side  is 
leading  in  the  nuclear  race. 


'EXCESS"  LANDS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Peter  Barnes, 
appearing  in  the  May  8,  1971,  New  Re- 
pubUc,  which  discusses  the  "excess" 
lands  controversy.  Today,  in  violation  of 
the  1902  Reclamation  Act  which  sets  a 
legal  limit  of  160  acres  upon  which  farm- 
ers can  draw  water  from  Federal  irriga- 
tion projects,  giant  corporations  and 
large  landowners  are  receiving  federally 
subsidized  water  to  which  they  are  not 
legally  entitled  on  millions  of  acres  of 
land.  The  subsidy  is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $600  to  $2,000  an  acre.  Mr.  Barnes 
points  out  that  not  only  do  these  land 
barons  enjoy  the  water  subsidy,  they 
benefit  further  from  a  labor  subsidy  by 
utilizing  low-cost  labor  from  Mexico  and, 
in  addition,  they  receive  the  Federal 
agricultural  subsidy.  One  such  firm  that 
Mr.  Barnes  mentions,  the  Irvine  Co.,  re- 
ceives millions  of  dollars  in  water  sub- 
sidles  on  its  10,000  acres  in  Orange 
Coimty,  Calif.,  as  well  as  receiving 
$151,084  in  farm  subsidies  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
as  well  as  citizens  from  other  States  not 
benefiting  from  the  Federal  reclamation 
program,  nonetheless,  are  paying  taxes 
and  have  paid  taxes  to  build  dams,  res- 
ervoirs, conduits,  and  Irrigation  systems 
in  the  West.  They  have  paid  these  taxes 
against  their  own  economic  interests  be- 
cause they  believed  it  was  in  the  national 
interest.  I  believe  the  American  people 
will  agree  with  me  that,  if  Federal  money 
is  used  to  irrigate  lands  for  farming, 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  Government 
policy  should  be  family-sized  farmers  and 
not  owners  of  immense  agricultural  king- 
doms. The  tax  money  we  contribute  for 
reclamation  projects  should  be  used  to 
foster  and  maintain  an  agrarian  democ- 
racy and  not  huge  agrarian  estates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5236  which  formally  proposes 
Government  purchase  of  "excess"  lands 
at  a  preproject  market  price  and  the  re- 
sale or  lease  of  such  lands  at  a  post- 
project  market  price.  The  windfall  profits 
the  Government  would  obtain  would  go 
into  an  "education,  conservation,  and 
economic  opportimity  fund."  HJl.  5236 
proposes  that  70  percent  of  these  new 
revenues  would  be  earmarked  as  grants 
to  public  education.  Some  10  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  would  be  transferred  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
The  remaining  20  percent  would  be 
made  available  upon  specific  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  for  the  development  of 
public  facilities  servicing  project  areas, 
for  advsmcing  economic  opportunities  of 
veterans  and  persons  living  in  substand- 
ard conditions,  for  the  development  of 
healthful  environments  and  communi- 
ties needing  open  spaces,  and  for  such 
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other  environmental  and  ecological  ben- 
efits as  Congress  may  authorize.  With 
the  enactment  of  tills  iegislatlon.  t|ie  use 
of  these  excess  iands  will  be  tjumed 
away  from  private  speciilation  anfl  mo- 
nopoly control  toward  the  truly  public 
purposes  of  education,  conservation,  and 
economic  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peter  Barnes  Article 
follows:  j 

Wates,  Water  ros  the  Wealthy^ 
Not  far  to  the  east  of  the  summer  (White 
House  at  San  Clemente  lies  one  of  tb4  most 
mlracxiloxis  deserts  In  America,  California's 
Imperial  Valley.  It's  large  (about  1^  times 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island) ,  hot  (temperatures 
of  120  are  not  uncommon  in  midsummer), 
dry  (total  annual  rainfall  Is  barely  three 
Inches)  and  flat.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  glchest 
agrlcxiltural  areas  In  the  world,  producing 
$260  million  annually  of  cotton,  sugar  beets, 
lettuce,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops.  What  makes 
the  Imperial  Valley  rich  la  water  from  the 
Colorado  River,  water  brought  through  a  net- 
work of  dams  and  canals,  built  by  thp  fed- 
eral government  in  the  1930s  and  '40b.  ItiaxLlEs 
to  the  imported  water,  what  was  once  l>arren 
Is  now  a  grower's  paradise,  producing  iwo  or 
three  crops  a  year.  | 

This  spectacular  reclamation  of  desert 
wastelands  would  be  an  unblemished  t^bute 
to  American  enterprise  were  it  not  IJor  an 
Important  fact:  the  beneficiaries  are  a  small 
group  of  wealthy  growers  who  hold  most 
of  their  land  Illegally.  Back  In  1902, 1  when 
Congress  passed  the  Reclamation  AJct,  it 
sought  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  fttderal 
Irrigation  projects  would  accrue  to  small 
homesteaders,  not  to  land  speciUators  Cr  the 
holders  of  vast  estates.  The  law  stated  un- 
equivocally that  landholders  could  receive 
federal  water  only  for  farms  of  160  acfes  or 
less,  and  that  in  order  to  receive  this  Iwater 
they  had  to  live  on,  or  very  near,  their  land. 
In  1926  Congress  strengthened  the  19()2  Act 
by  providing  that  landowners  owning  more 
than  160  acres  had  to  sell  their  excess  land, 
at  pre-lrrlgatlon  prices,  before  they  could 
receive  federal  water.  I 

The  railroads,  land  speculators  an^  big 
ranchers  have  always  opposed  the  Reclama- 
tion Act's  antlmonopoly  provisions,  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  Congress  to  re- 
peal them,  and  they've  successfulli  got 
around  them.  Techniques  of  evasion  have 
varied  from  region  to  region.  Imperial  Valley 
growers  did  it  by  persuading  Herbert  Hoover's 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman  WUbur, 
to  sign  a  letter  In  1933 — days  before  the 
Roosevelt  administration  took  ove» — ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  Imperial  Talley 
was  exempt  from  the  160-acre  llmltitlon. 
WUbur's  last-minute  ruling  was  elicited  by 
one  of  his  aides  through  a  typical  sp0ctal- 
Interest  ploy:  the  aide,  who  shortly  Ijhere- 
after  be<^me  a  paid  consultant  to  Imperial 
Valley  growers,  convinced  WUbur  to  slm  the 
letter  without  consulting  the  Interlof  De- 
partment's chief  legal  officer,  who  belle\ted  In 
enforcing  the  160-acre  limitation.  ' 

WUbur's  letter  was  merely  an  Informal 
opinion,  but  It  achieved  the  desired  Effect. 
Using  the  letter  as  its  rationale,  the  linpe- 
rlal  Irrigation  District  (which  distributes 
water  and  electric  power  In  the  Valley)  for 
three  decades  bestowed  Its  bounty  upon 
landowners  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  ^ever 
forcing  anyone  to  sell  his  excess  hol4lng8. 
Today  more  than  half  the  Irrigated  acreage 
In  the  Imperial  Valley  Is  held  by  own^  of 
more  than  160  acres,  and  two-thirds  of  It 
by  absentees.  Some  of  the  holdings  a^e  as 
large  as  10,000  acres;  several  belong  to  such 
agribusiness  giants  as  Piirex,  United  Itult 
and  the  Irvine  Land  Company. 
This  concentration  of  rich,  federally)  Irrl- 
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gated  lands  In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
large  landowners  not  only  files  In  the  face 
of  congressional  enactments;  it  opens  these 
landowners'  bank  accounts  to  vast  unearned 
windfalls,  all  courtesy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayer.  The  multiplicity  of 
subsidies  that  accrue  to  the  Valley's  land- 
owners is  dazzling.  First  is  the  water  subsidy. 
Hoover  Dam,  completed  In  1935,  cost  $175 
million;  the  All -American  Canal,  which  car- 
ries water  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Valley, 
cost  $30  mUUon.  Part  of  this  mammoth  in- 
vestment comes  out  of  the  general  treas- 
ury; the  remainder  is  almost  entirely  re- 
paid by  electric  power  constuners  In  Los 
Angeles  and  other  southern  California  cities. 

Second  Is  the  labor  subsidy.  Between  1952 
and  1964,  mUllons  of  \)TaceTos  toUed  In  the 
Imperial  Valley  at  wages  lower  than  any 
others  paid  In  America.  Today  thousands  of 
Mexicans  stream  across  the  border  each 
monung  with  blue  or  pink  permit  cards, 
compliments  of  the  US  Labor  Department. 
Their  presence  Impedes  the  efforts  to  union- 
ize farmworkers  and  keeps  field  wages  below 
two  dollars  an  hour. 

Then  there's  the  agrlciiltural  subsidy.  The 
same  federal  government  that  spends  mil- 
lions to  make  the  Imperial  Valley  fertile  also 
pays  millions  to  landowners  not  to  grow 
crops.  Thus:  600  large  growers  receive  $12 
million  annually  In  farm  subsidies,  while  10,- 
000  landless  residents  of  the  Valley  must 
eke  out  an  existence  on  welfare  payments 
totaling  less  than  $8  million. 

By  far  the  largest  windfall  Is  In  the  form 
of  land  appreciation.  Irrigated  land  In  the 
Imperial  Valley  is  worth,  conservatively. 
$700  an  acre  more  than  the  same  land  would 
be  worth  without  water.  A  landowner  with 
2000  acres  thus  gets  a  $1.4-mllllon  bonanza 
from  the  federal  government,  merely  be- 
cause his  land  Is  in  the  right  place.  The 
total  land  appreciation  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley attributable  to  the  taxpayers'  mimifi- 
cence  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  bUllon  dollars. 

In  short,  it's  quite  a  bubble:  landowners 
in  a  once-desolate  dust  bowl  reaping  mU- 
llons at  the  public's  expense  on  acreage 
they  never  should  have  been  allowed  to  hold 
in  the  first  place.  But  it  has  been  a  precar- 
ious bubble,  resting  on  the  thin  edge  of  non- 
enforcement  of  the  Reclamation  Act,  and  for 
a  few  brief  years  It  appeared  that  the  bub- 
ble might  burst.  In  1964  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  declared  that  WUbur's  letter 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment woiUd  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation 
in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  large  landowners 
were  stunned.  Political  pressures  were 
brought,  but  to  no  avail  at  the  time.  So  the 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  stalled;  It  re- 
fused to  require  growers  to  sell  their  excess 
land.  The  Interior  Department  could  have 
cut  off  the  district's  spigot;  It  chose  In- 
stead to  seek  a  court  order  compelling  the 
district  to  apply  the  law.  The  case  dragged 
on  for  years.  Last  January  a  Nixon-appointed 
federal  district  Judge  in  San  Diego  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  large  landowners;  he  up- 
held WUbur's  letter  and  rejected  Udall's  re- 
versal. At  that  point  the  dispute  became 
political:  would  the  Nixon  adoUnlstratlon 
appeal  the  district  Judge's  decision — a  deci- 
sion involving  a  vital  principle  of  agrarian 
democracy,  million  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars, 
and  the  Important  question  of  whether  ex- 
ecutive department  heads  can  blithely  evade 
congressional  policy?  Or  would  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  the  large  landowners  urged,  al- 
low the  lower  court  decision  to  stand  un- 
challenged? 

Politically  the  landowners  now  had  some 
powerfully  placed  friends:  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  strongly  opposes  acreage  limit 
enforcement;  Democratic  Senator  John  V. 
Tunney,  who  supported  the  landowners'  In- 
terests when  he  was  a  congressman  from  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  continues  to  do  so  as  a 
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senator;  Rep.  Victor  Veysey.  the  Republican 
who  succeeded  Tunney  In  the  House:  and 
not  least  of  all,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  u. 
sured  Imperial  Valley  growew  in  1949  when 
he  ran  for  the  Senate  against  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas  that  he  woiUd  fight  against  acreae* 
Umltatlon.  ^ 

Arrayed  against  this  consteUatlon  of  pow- 
er, the  small  farmers  and  landless  residents 
of  the  Imperial  Valley — not  to  mention  the 
hardpressed  federal  taxpayers — didn't  have 
much  of  a  chance.  The  California  AFL-Cio, 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  a  few  other 
organizations  urged  appeal  of  the  district 
court  decision,  but  these  are  not  the  voices 
Nixon  listens  to.  When  It  became  apparent 
that  the  Administration  would  permit  the 
lower  coxirt  Judgment  to  stand,  123  landless 
persons  In  the  Valley,  mostly  Mexican- 
American  farmworkers,  sought  to  carry  on 
the  appeal  themselves.  The  same  Judge  Who 
originally  nUed  In  favor  of  the  landowners 
turned  than  down  on  the  grounds  that  be- 
cause they  were  too  poor  to  own  land,  they 
had  no  Interest  In  the  case.  Finally,  the  60- 
day  period  for  filing  an  appeal  expired. 

Who  In  the  Administration  made  the  de- 
cision to  preserve  the  Imperial  Valley  bub- 
ble, and  why?  Interior  Department  Solicitor 
lifltchell  Mellch  says  his  department — with 
the  approval  of  Secretary  Rogers  Morton- 
recommended  that  no  appeal  be  taken  be- 
cause "we  agree  with  the  Wilbur  letter." 
Anyway,  the  WUbur  letter  had  been  sancti- 
fied by  30  years  of  administrative  practice; 
it  was  unfair  for  Udall  to  change  the  ground 
rules  so  late  in  the  game,  even  If  the  ground 
rules  were  Ulegal  (which  Mellch  insisted  they 
were  not).  Over  In  the  Justice  Department, 
which  appitfently  made  the  final  decision  not 
to  appeal,  officials  have  been  more  evasive. 
Solicitor  General  Erwin  Griswold  took  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decision,  but  refused  to 
talk  to  the  press  about  it.  Other  Justice 
Department  lawyers  involved  In  the  case  also 
refused  to  talk;  they  referred  all  Inquiries 
to  a  public  Information  spokesman,  who  of 
course  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  Administration's  action — or  rather 
conscious  inaction — means  that  subsidized 
water,  subsidized  labor  and  subsidized  crops 
In  the  Imperial  Valley  will  continue  to  be 
monopolized  by  a  few  wealthy  landowners. 
Moreover,  the  market  value  of  their  land 
will  rise  now  that  the  threat  of  acreage  lim- 
itation has  been  lifted,  and  small  farmers, 
who  have  a  hard  enough  time  keeping  up 
with  the  leviathans,  will  be  squeezed  even 
more.  Had  the  growers  been  required  to  sell 
their  land  in  excess  of  160  acres  at  pre-wat«r 
prices,  the  appreciation  brought  about  by 
federal  expenditures  might  have  accrued  to 
some  of  the  less  affluent  residents  of  the 
Valley,  and  to  the  public  itself. 

Nixon's  inaction  wUI  also  cause  mUUon- 
dollar  ripples  outside  the  Imperial  Valley. 
The  San  Diego  decision  against  the  160-acre 
limitation  now  stands  as  a  legal  precedent; 
growers  and  speculators  in  other  reclama- 
tion areas  wUl  use  It  to  protect  what  they've 
already  accumulated  and  to  get  their  hands 
on  larger  holdings  of  both  land  and  water. 
The  Irvine  Land  Company,  for  example, 
which  holds  10,000  acres  In  the  Imperial 
Valley,  owns  130  square  miles  In  Orange 
County,  an  area  that  also  relies  on  Imported 
Colorado  river  water.  Enforcement  ot  the 
160-acre  limitation  or  the  residency  require- 
ment would  Instantly  wipe  out  the  specxila- 
tlve  gains  of  the  Irvine  Company,  the  South- 
em  Pacific  RaUn»d,  Standard  OH  of  Cali- 
fornia, Tenneco  and  dozens  of  other  giant 
landholders  In  the  West.  The  Justice  De- 
partment says  that  Its  decision  not  to  pursue 
the  Imperial  Valley  appeal  has  no  bearing  on 
these  other  vast  holdings.  Clearly,  though, 
it  does.  It  means  that  none  of  these  enor- 
mous land  profiteers  need  worry  as  long  M 
Richard  Nixon  Is  in  the  White  House. 
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CONSUMERISM— WHAT  IT  MEANS 
TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MXCHIGAK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Record  an  exceUent  speech  given  by  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  economist, 
Father  Robert  J.  McEwen.  S.J.,  entitled 
"Consumerism— What  It  Means  Today." 
This  fine  address  was  given  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  International  Manage- 
ment Conference  on  Franchising  by 
Father  McEwen,  distinguished  professor 
of  economics  and  longtime  leader  in  the 
consumer  movement. 

This  excellent  comment  by  an  out- 
standing American  merits  careful  con- 
sideration: 

CoNstJMEBisM— What   It  Means  Todat 
(By  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J..  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.) 

"Consiunerlsm — Its  Two  Faces"  might  well 
be  my  title  today.  I  Intend  to  consider  how 
consumerism  looks  to  the  businessman  and 
how  he  reacts  to  It.  At  the  end.  I  shaU  tell 
you  how  It  looks  from  the  Inside — from  one 
who  believes  he  has  developed  a  coherent 
phUosophy  of  consumer  action.  We  shall  also 
suggest  to  you  some  implications  of  consimi- 
erlsm  for  your  own  business  lives. 

Let  us  start  with  the  proposition  that  busi- 
ness has  to  have  a  bogeyman.  If  It  Isn't 
Franklin  Roosevelt  or  Harry  Truman  then 
It  wUl  have  to  be  Ralph  Nader  and  the  "con- 
Bumerlsts" — for  after  all  Ljmdon  Johnson 
and  Richard  Nixon  could  not  plausibly  be 
gold  as  anti-business.  Thus,  consumerism 
was  Invented  about  five  years  ago  to  tag  the 
new  challenges  to  business  associated  with 
the  growth  of  organized  citizen  consumer 
groups  and  the  spread  of  official  consumer 
protection  agencies  in  government. 

OrlglnaUy.  in  my  view,  it  was  a  smear  term 
and  It  is  still  mainly  used  only  In  business 
circles  and  the  business  press.' 

The  consumer  movement,  or  the  rise  of 
strong  consumer  protest  groups,  was  a  gen- 
uine surprise  to  most  businessmen.  In  the 
nature  of  their  Jobs,  background,  education, 
social  circles  etc.,  their  view  was  a  good  deal 
circumscribed.  Many  were  genuinely  high 
caliber  Individuals  in  their  own  personal 
lives  and  they  could  not  readUy  conceive  the 
depths  to  which  human  greed  could  drive 
some  men  in  the  exploitation  of  the  public. 
The  narrowness  of  their  vision  prevented 
them  from  seeing  and  understanding  the 
farces  that  were  operating  on  large  segments 
of  the  consuming  pubUc.  In  a  way,  they 
were  all  victims  of  their  mutual  brainwash- 
ing and  their  speechwrlters  and  public  rela- 
tions men.  Changes  In  established  business 
practices,  unless  dictated  by  management 
consultants,  were  Just  out  of  the  question — 
particularly  if  suggested  by  consumers,  or 
anyone  who  fell  into  the  group  that  was 
supposed  to  be  demolished  by  that  favorite 
characterization  "men  who  never  had  to  meet 
»  payroU". 

The  business  reaction  to  consiuuerlsm  has 
gone  through  several  phases.  At  first,  they 
dismissed  the  consumer  challenges  as  not 
*OTthy  of  serious  attention.  Then  when  the 
ooncumer  plea  finally  led  to  legislation  at 
*tate  and  federal  levels — which  the  usual 
business  opposition  could  not  prevent — and 
when  consumer  discontent  broke  out  in  boy- 
cotts and  organized  resistance  to  certain 
products  and  sellers,  the  business  community 
went  into  a  state  of  pained  shock.  How  could 
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the  public  do  this  to  them  when  they  had 
served  It  so  well!  The  lesson  of  some  of  the 
urban  riots  also  shocked  the  complacent  busi- 
nessmen. Gradually,  business  began  to  orga- 
nize Its  counterattacks.  Some  of  them  were 
ridiculous  and  were  soon  abandoned,  such  as 
the  campaign  to  tell  the  housewife  that  "Pood 
Is  a  bargain",  or  the  advertising  campaign 
that  tried  to  teU  the  public  that  the  con- 
siuner  people  were  leading  us  down  the  road 
to  Russia!  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  speech- 
making  and  advertising  campaign  by  prom- 
inent businesses  and  business  leaders  to  at- 
tack consumerism  and  equate  It  with  trea- 
son to  the  American  economic  system  "that 
made  us  so  great". 

For  Instance,  Thomas  R.  Sheppard,  Jr., 
publisher  of  Look  magazine  is  making  quite 
a  career  out  of  giving  speeches  roundly  con- 
demning the  absurdity  of  consumerlsts  and 
politicians  who  do  the  foUowlng  awfiil 
things:  propose  nutrient  labeling  for  foods, 
object  to  the  advertising  of  nutrltlonsOly  In- 
ferior breakfast  cereals,  advocate  limitation 
or  cutting  down  on  the  number  of  shapes  and 
sizes  of  packages.  reqiUre  safety  improve- 
ments m  automobUes  (such  as  seat  belts) 
etc.  Rep.  Michel  of  Illinois  put  one  of  Mr. 
Sheppard's  articles  from  Readers  Digest  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  12.  The 
tlUe  of  the  piece  is:  "We  are  going  too  far 
on  Consiunerlsm".  Of  course.  It  happens  to 
be  a  Uttle  currying  of  favor  with  some  of  the 
biggest  magazine  advertisers  In  the  country. 
And  Mr.  Sheppard  would  not  nUnd  at  all  If 
they  thought  Look  magazine  was  a  little 
more  sympathetic  to  their  problems  with  con- 
Bimierlsts  than  were  the  publishers  of  other 
magazines. 

Another  Important  voice  of  business  was 
featured  In  the  New  York  Times  last  Stin- 
day.  James  M.  Roche,  of  General  Motors,  calls 
on  business  leaders  to  "stand  up  and  be 
counted.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  free  enterprise."  That  conclusion  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  sununary  of  the  criticisms  con- 
sumerlsts make  about  business  and  then  this 
remarkable  interpretation  by  Mr.  Roche  of 
the  consumer  position.  He  writes: 

"This  delusion — ^that  the  consumer  can- 
not trust  hU  own  free  choice — strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  free  competitive  system. 
The  system  Is  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
in  the  long  run  the  consumer  Is  the  best 
Judge  of  his  own  welfare.  The  entire  success 
of  free  enterprise  can  be  traced  to  the  vital- 
ity It  gains  by  competitive  striving  to  satisfy 
the  dlscrlnUnating  customer.  To  destroy  the 
concept  of  consxuner  supremacy  Is  to  destroy 
free  enterprise.  If  the  consumer  can  be  con- 
vinced that  he  reaUy  does  not  know  what  Is 
good  for  him— and  this  Is  what  the  critics  try 
to  do — then  freedom  leaves  free  enterprise." 
This  misses  the  point  so  widely  that  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roche  could 
really  mean  it  the  way  he  wrote  It.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  consumer  cannot  trust  his 
own  free  choice — our  whole  drive  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  making  his  choice  truly 
free.  Most  of  the  consiimer  demands  fall  Into 
two  categories:  Information,  on  which  to 
make  a  truly  free  and  informed  choice;  and 
Freedom  From  Restraints  and  Compulsions 
that  limit  the  range  of  choices  open  to  the 
consumer.  That  Is  why  you  have  had  the 
many  laws  recently  requiring  truth  In  lend- 
ing packaging.  Investing,  etc.  Business  really 
looks  bad  In  resisting  FuU  Disclosure  II! 

THE    PROBLEM    or    CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  cvirrent 
business  reaction  to  oonsimMrtsm  that  I 
consider  particularly  dangerous  and  Ill- 
advised.  The  Better  Business  Bureaus  have 
recently  consolidated  their  efforts  and  set 
up  a  Joint  headquarters  In  Washington — 
In  order  to  be  closer  to  the  scene  of  polit- 
ical action  and  Influence. 

Meanwhile  they  have  embarked  on  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  channel  tOl  possible 
consumer  complaints  through  themselves  In- 
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stead  of  through  official  government  con- 
sumer agencies.  Of  course.  If  they  succeed, 
there  wlU  be  no  public  record  anywhere  of 
what  consumers  are  complaining  about. 

It  Is  no  coincidence.  In  my  eyes,  that  this 
move  comes  Just  after  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  set  up  In  six  meta-opoUtan 
areas  a  system  of  Consumer  Protection  Oom- 
mlttees  which  are  keeping  a  computerized 
record  of  all  consumer  complaints  registered 
In  their  geographical  areas  with  official  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Each  month  there  Is 
available  a  computer  print-out  of  consumer 
cases  with  information  on  the  name  of  the 
company,  the  complainant's  initials,  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  its  disposition  or  referral 
as  weill  as  sunmiarles  Identifying  the  top  25 
problem  types.  This  wUl  be  an  Invaluable 
aid  to  quick  action  to  stop  a  oomsumer  abuse 
before  It  can  victimize  a  whole  state  or 
region. 

But  radio  and  TV  programs  sponsored  or 
"assisted  and  prepared"  by  the  BBB  are  be- 
ing presented  as  consumer  information — to 
tell  consumers  about  their  rights,  privileges 
and  responslWllties — and  the  whole  burden 
of  their  message  Is  that  tiie  consumer  does 
not  really  have  much  right  of  coenplalnt, 
or  If  he  does  he  8ho\ild  bring  It  to  the  local 
BBB.  No  encouragement  Is  made  to  bring 
a  compalnt  to  any  official  government  body 
set  up  to  deal  with  business  complaints. 

I  see  this  as  a  bare-faced  effort  to  sweep 
all  consumer  complaints  under  the  BBB  rug, 
where  It  will  keep  them  quite  secret  frcan 
pubUc  attention  and  safe  from  prying  legis- 
lative or  ooosiunerlBt  eyes.  This  tactic  will 
not  work  for  several  reasons:  1)  the  pubUc 
Is  not  fooled  about  the  real  efficacy  of  bring- 
ing complaints  to  a  Better  Business  Bureau — 
against  their  big  dues-paying  members 
they  will  never  take  decisive  stands,  and 
against  the  real  fly-by-nlght  operators  the 
BBB  Is  helpless  because  they  are  not  mem- 
bers and  could  not  care  less  about  BBB  dis- 
pleasure: 2)  consvuner  groups  and  the  gov- 
ernment may  soon  move  to  meet  this  tactic. 
(Just  last  week  In  Washington  with  the 
Legislative  Aid  to  a  Senator  we  discussed 
the  idea  of  preparing  legislation  that  would 
require  any  group  handling  or  receiving  con- 
sumer complaints  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  the  same  and  to  record  them  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  other  official 
agency.) 

rRANCHXStNG 

The  franchiser,  the  consumer,  and  the 
spirit  of  America. 

In  this  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  great  economic  and  social  virtue  of 
the  franchising  system  has  been  the  promise 
held  out  to  the  Individual  operator  to  be 
able  to  become  a  viable  economic  unit  and 
stlU  retain  a  certain  measure  of  Individuality 
and  Individual  responsibility.  In  a  day  and 
age  when  the  Indlvldvial  seen^  to  count  for 
less  and  less,  when  those  who  went  to  work 
for  the  bigger  and  safer  economic  entitles 
soon  realized  how  much  they  paid  in  the 
currency  of  their  spirit  for  the  safety  of 
the  big  organization,  the  individual  fran- 
chise member  did  seem  to  hold  a  uniquely 
promising  position. 

There  Is  an  i4>palllng  need  In  this  country 
for  a  person-to-person,  IndlvldusJ-to-ln- 
dlvldual  relationship  between  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  goods  and  services.  Part,  maybe 
even  a  major  part,  of  the  force  of  consiuner- 
lsm In  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world  Is  a  rebellion  against  the  faceless  na- 
ture of  the  selling  unit.  It  is  typified  by  the 
outraged  consumer  who  puts  a  coin  Into  a 
vending  machine  and  gets  nothing  back.  He 
has  nothing  but  a  dumb  monster  on  which 
to  vent  his  rage.  And  he  frequently  does  give 
It  a  swift  kick. 

Gentlemen,  I  mean  to  emphasize  two 
points:  1)  the  spirit  of  America  has  been 
badly  damaged  by  a  faceless  Impersonal 
corporate  set-up  that  not  only  antagonizes 
Its  consumer,  but  demoralizes  Its  working 
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member;  and  2)  a  franchise  system  had 
within  Itself  the  promise  of  avoiding  the 
evils  of  bigness  and  supporting  the  true 
spirit  of  enterprise,  at  one*  Individual,  per- 
sonal, and  responsible.  It  could  also  be  an 
enterprise  that  was  willing  to  treat  cus- 
tomers on  the  same  basis.  Thus  there  was 
hope  that  the  franchising  system  -n^uld 
present  a  vast  Improvement  In  the 
buyer-seller  relationships  and  In  the 
social  climate  of  this  country.  I  for  on^  be- 
lieve that  the  country  has  deteriorated  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to  whlcli  In- 
dividual small  businessmen  have  been  -glped 
from  the  scene. 

However,  this  fine  Idyllic  picture  has  Ibeen 
marred  In  practice  by  some  of  the 
companies  who  betrayed  all  the  worst 
tures   of  capitalistic   bigness   that   ha^le 
demoralized  the  American  public.   In 
tlon  to  cheating,  misrepresenting 
and  abusing  their  franchises,  some  of 
practices  have  made  the  consumer  also 
victim  at  one  level  removed. 

As  a  result,  Federtkl  legislation  Is 
around  the  corner  according  to  a  very 
Item  In  one  of  the  best  Washington 
letters  for  businessman.  And  the 
given  Is  that  complaints  In  this  fleld 
widespread.  Companies  will  have  to  do 
of  "truth-disclosures"  on  their  flnanclall 
sets  and  arrangements,  the  precise 
they  promise,  and  terms  and  conditions 
Itlng  the  franchise.  I  suspect  some  ol 
limiting  conditions  currently  In  use 
challenged  on  anti-trust  grounds  but  I 
there  will  be  a  balancing  of  effects  hete  so 
that  franchise  conditions  and  terms  Which 
really  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer and  the  protection  of  the  reputiition 
of  the  franchiser  and  his  other  outletsj  will 
not  also  be  attacked. 

CONSCMXRISM — ^REAL   MXAMINO 

The  true  meaning  of  consumerism  In 
reality,  consumerism  Is  a  revolution  of  peo- 
ple against  a  business  system  that  has  lost 
its  soul,  lost  the  vision  of  its  real  puipose 
which  was  to  serve  the  needs  and  desires 
of  people,  lost  its  sense  of  Justice  and  fair 
play  and  permitted  unresolved  consumer 
complaints  to  mount  to  the  skies.  It  is  also 
a  revolution  against  a  business  clique  that 
corrupted  the  political  system,  the  courts 
and  the  Information  media  to  Its  own  en  ds — 
against  the  little  consumer,  against  the  1  Ittle 
business  man  and  against  the  unorga4lz«d 
worker. 

In  a  real  sense,  its  promises  outrai  Its 
performance.  Advertising  sold  a  shoddy!  and 
false  sense  of  values,  manipulated  the  bon- 
sumer,  freely  Indulged  In  lies  and  half-tn  iths. 
Insulted  the  Intelligence  of  an  Increasingly 
alert  buyer  and,  In  the  process,  brought  Itself 
and  its  master  into  increasing  dlsreput*.  In 
vast  numbers,  the  public — particularly  the 
young  and  the  discerning — began  saying:  "If 
this  Is  what  the  American  business  sy  item 
means,  then  I  want  none  of  It." 

Like  all  revolutions,  the  consumer  rsvolt 
did  not  start  yesterday  or  last  year.  It  was 
a  long  time  In  the  making.  It  may  have  Uurst 
out  rather  suddenly  In  public  view  but  It  had 
been  taking  shape  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  people  for  a  very  long  time.  Ralph  Nader, 
as  good  as  he  is,  and  the  rest  of  us  who  (pre- 
ceded htm  for  a  few  years,  would  never  :  lave 
been  able  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  ir  the 
public  had  not  a  sense  of  despair  and  Irus- 
tratlon  with  business  practices  been  smol  der- 
Ing  beneath  the  surface  for  some  tlmej  We 
were  only  the  catalysts  who  brought  liiese 
forces  together  and  Into  the  open.  If  bustiess 
had  had  eyes  to  see.  It  too  would  have  known 
what  was  happening. 

How  badly  the  business  community  nis- 
calculated  Ralph  Nader  and  the  effect  of  ;on- 
sximerism  is  shockingly  revealed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  still  continuing  verbal  attack 
from  some  business  quarters  with  the  results 
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of  the  latest  Harris  poll  published  In  Boston 
newspapers  last  Saturday.  I  am  now  quoting 
the  Boston  Globe  of  April  10,  1971:  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  net  effect  of  Nader's 
efforts  resulted  In  more  good  than  harm,  53% 
of  the  people  said  Good.  9%  said  Harm. 
38%  said  Not  Sure.  On  the  positive  state- 
ment that  "It's  good  to  have  critics  like  Nader 
to  keep  Indvistry  on  its  toes"  69%  agreed,  only 
3%  disagreed,  with  28%  not  sure.  Even  If  I 
were  to  split  the  28%  who  were  not  sure 
equally  between  those  who  agreed  virlth  Nader 
and  those  who  disagreed  (a  remarkably  con- 
servative procedure)  I  would  come  up  with 
83%  of  the  American  people  who  thought 
it  a  good  thing  to  have  some  Ralph  Naders 
around.  If  business  can  look  at  that  figure — 
and  Indeed  at  the  whole  Harris  poll — and 
remain  complacent,  then  truly  our  economic 
system  la  in  trouble. 

In  another  sense,  the  consumer  revolution 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  abdication  of  his 
real  function  by  most  of  the  retailing  in- 
dustry. The  retailer,  in  theory,  should  be  the 
experienced  advisor  and  guide  to  the  cus- 
tomer. He  should  be  the  mediator  between 
manufacturer  and  consumer,  protecting  the 
consumer's  interest  as  well  as  the  producer's. 
It  is  terribly  inefficient,  time-consuming  and 
difficult  for  the  consumer  to  have  to  be  his 
own  expert  on  every  product  and  service  he 
buys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  probably  a 
physical  impossibility.  But  that  is  what  has 
been  forced  on  consumers  by  the  failure  of 
retailers  to  perform  their  true  function  In 
the  marketing  chain.  When  the  customer 
found  he  could  get  from  the  average  retailer 
neither  adequate,  truthful  information  nor 
strait  and  disinterested  advice,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  turn  to  himself  and  organized 
groups  of  his  fellow  consumers — some  of 
whom  would  be  publishing  information 
about  products,  while  others  would  be  able  to 
give  him  help  and  advice  about  his  legal 
rights  and  remedies  In  disputes  with  sellers. 
It  was  truly  organization  In  self-defense. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  consumer 
revolution  as  I  see  It.  Many  businesses  today 
are  frantically  trying  to  meet  this  challenge 
by  setting  up  consumer  departments  or  ad- 
visers. Only  those  will  succeed  who  meet 
two  conditions:  (1)  they  really  understand 
the  nature  of  the  consumer  revolt;  and  (2) 
they  do  not  try  to  fool  the  consumer  by  win- 
dow dressing  and  empty  promises.  I  hope  all 
of  you  can  succeed. 


May  13,  1971 


PRAISE  FOR  JACKSON,  MISS.,  VA 
HOSPITAL 


Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  concerning  the  excellent 
service  he  received  at  the  VA  hospital  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  I  feel  the  letter  is  self- 
explanatory  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

COLLINSVILLE.    MiSS., 

May  3,  1971. 
Director. 

Veterans  Administrative  Center, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  a  25  year  career  Navy  veter- 
an and  today.  May  3,  1971,  was  my  first  ex- 
perience with  a  Veterans  Hospital. 

I  had  an  8:20  a.m.  appointment  and  I  was 
seen  at  8:40  a.m.  by  Doctor  Galloyan(sp). 
After  an  interview  and  examination  I  was 
sent  to  the  Laboratory  for  a  blood  test  and 
urinalysis,  then  to  the  Medical   Illustrator 


and  then  to  the  X-ray  Department.  Due  to 
the  volume  of  jieople  at  X-ray  there  was  an 
hour  delay.  I  was  directed  back  to  the  Admlj- 
slon  Desk,  to  Travel  Claims,  to  Agent  Cashier 
where  I  was  promptly  paid  my  travel  (njund 
trip)  and  then  enjoyed  a  very  good  meal 
In  the  cafeteria  at  11 :30  a.m. 

I  have  given  you  a  graphic  detail  of  my 
schedule  to  emphasize  my  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure at  the  prompt,  profeeelonaJ,  courteous 
and  friendly  service  I  received.  I  cannot 
praise  your  staff  enough  for  their  efficiency. 

Due  to  the  recent  adverse  publicity  given 
to  the  Veterans  Hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States  ...  I  will  admit  I  went  there 
today  with  a  negative  attitude  and  some- 
what biased  due  to  the  recent  publicity.  The 
situation  I  found  there  today  has  prompted 
the  writing  of  this  letter. 

I  wish  you  would  express  my  appreciation 
to  your  excellent  staff. 

Due  to  Congressman  G.  V.  Montgomery's 
interest   and   support   for   the  VA  Hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  am  forward- 
ing him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

DORSIS  Ket  Brannino, 
PNC,  USN-F6  (Retired). 


IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
recent  occasions  I  have  spoken  out 
against  President  Nixon's  policy  of  im- 
poimding  fimds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  question  are  so  important 
that  I  have  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  605  to  instruct  the  President 
to  release  these  appropriated  funds.  Just 
yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  confronted 
with  yet  another  instance  of  the  Admin- 
istration's blatant  refusal  to  accept  the 
clear  mandates  of  Congress. 

Representatives  of  the  Wisconsin 
Regional  Medical  Program  Inc.— 
WRMP — conferred  with  me  about  the 
difficulties  they  are  encountering  as  a 
result  of  this  impoundment  policy.  This 
organization  was  formed  to  improve 
patient  care  by  applying  the  knowledge 
gained  through  scientific  research  to  the 
patient  with  the  least  delay  possible. 
While  not  solely  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  the  organization  relies  heavily  on 
these  funds — funds  already  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  use  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations.  However,  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  policy  of  withholding 
appropriated  moneys — this  time  imder 
the  guise  of  a  carryover  of  funds — severe 
financial  restrictions  have  been  placed 
on  the  regional  medical  program  by 
HEW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams were  established  by  an  act  of  the 
89th  Congress  to  combat  strokes,  cancer, 
heart,  kidney,  and  other  related  diseases. 
This  is  an  extremely  worthwhile  under- 
taking which  cannot  be  delayed.  It  affects 
the  lives  of  every  American.  Drastic  fi- 
nancial setbacks  of  this  kind  jeopardize 
the  delivery  of  improved  health  care  for 
our  citizens.  How  can  the  administra- 
tion justify  this  action? 
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If  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  effective 
in  improving  patient  care,  it  must  be 
carried  out  without  continually  fluctu- 
ating Federal  financing.  The  administra- 
tion should  not  play  politics  with  the 
health  care  of  the  American  people  by 
expressing  deep  concern  while  at  the 
same  time  cripphng  Federal  programs 
designed  to  provide  better  health  care  by 
reductions  in  fimding. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  action  such  as 
this  again  dramatically  illustrates  the 
administration's  determination  to  ignore 
the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  not  only  de- 
structive of  our  constitutional  separation 
of  powers,  it  is  also  detrimental  to  our 
established  governmental  procedures 
and  social  goals.  It  provides  yet  another 
strong  reason  for  Congress  to  take  im- 
mediate action  on  measures  such  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  605,  requiring 
the  President  to  release  vital  impounded 
funds,  and  to  scrutinize  with  particular 
care  future  administration  action  in  this 
area. 

I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adc^ted  by  the  Wis- 
consin regional  medical  program  with 
regard  to  the  impoundment  of  fimds  and 
an  article  on  the  aims  of  the  Wisconsin 
Regional  Medical  Program,  Inc.: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wisconsin 
Regional  Medical  Program  have  been  directly 
involved  in  the  recent  financial  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Regional  Medical  Programs 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Whereas,  Regional  Medical  Programs  were 
established  through  an  act  of  Congress  (PL 
89-239)  to  "combat  heart  disease,  stroke  and 
cancer"  and  later  amended  to  include  "kid- 
ney disease  and  other  related  diseases"; 

Whereas,  after  five  short  years  of  organiza- 
tton,  planning  and  Implementing  health 
programs  for  the  documented  need  for  im- 
provement in  the  patient  care  health  de- 
livery system  of  these  United  States; 

Whereas,  through  coordination  of  profes- 
sional and  paramedical  efforts  and  the  co- 
operation established  by  the  Wisconsin  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  between  and  among 
health  facilities,  personnel,  associations. 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  agencies, 
business,  Industry,  labor  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic sector  on  a  regional  basis  which  previ- 
ously existed  only  on  a  very  limited  basis; 

Whereas,  because  of  drastic  financial  set- 
backs which  have  continually  occurred 
Jeopardizing  the  continuation  and  conse- 
quent need  for  an  Improved  health  care  de- 
livery system  which  Is  in  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  original  enactment  of  the  law 
by  Congress  and  therefore  be  it; 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Regional 
Medical  Program  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  carry  out  its  functions  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  patient  care  In  the  Wisconsin  Region 
without  the  constant  fluctuating  financial 
restraints  placed  upon  It  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare; 

Resolved,  That  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams Service  be  given  the  funds  allocated 
to  It  by  the  Congress  without  unreasonable 
festrlctions. 

Closing  the  Gap  Between  Science  and  Serv- 
ice—WRMP  Aims  To  Improve  Patient  Care 
(By  John  S.  Hirschboek.  M.D.,  WRMP  Pro- 
gram Coordinator  and  Peter  A.  Klrsch.  Di- 
rector, Public  Information.  WRMP) 
The  Wisconsin  Regional  Medical  Program, 
l^c,    (WRMP)     was    organized    in    1966    to 
*«>rten  the  time  lag  between  scientific  dis- 
covery and  its  application  In  service  to  pa- 
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tlents.  The  application  of  knowledge  gained 
through  research  for  the  good  of  the  patient 
needed  to  be  emphasized.  Thus,  the  reason 
for  launching  the  WRMP  was,  ".  .  .  the  Im- 
provement of  patient  care  in  the  Wisconsin 
region  through  coUaboration  among  hospi- 
tals, medical  and  nursing  schools,  public 
and  private  health  agencies,  professional 
organizations.  Industry,  labor  and  business  in 
the  area  of  heart  diseeise,  stroke,  cancer  and 
related  diseases." 

When  WRMP  was  first  organized,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  two  universities  in  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  large  insur- 
ance firm,  and  the  coordinator  of  WRMP, 
established  a  policy  making  committee.  Be- 
cause of  the  growth  in  programs  and  interest 
within  the  Wisconsin  Region,  this  commit- 
tee, the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  (RAC) , 
has  grown  to  43  volunteer  members  in  order 
to  have  broad  representation  of  those  con- 
cerned. Reporting  to  the  RAC  are  more  than 
100  volunteer  members  serving  on  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  representing 
local  and  state  government,  American  Can- 
cer Society,  medical  schools,  Wisconsin 
Heart  Association,  Wisconsin  State  Medical 
Society,  nurses,  dentists,  civic  and  business 
organizations,  and  others. 

In  a  region  the  size  and  complexity  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Involvement  of  representa- 
tives of  the  affected  health  professions,  orga- 
nizations and  institutions  requires  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation.  WRMP  does  not  dupli- 
cate other  health  activities  in  a  given  region. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  self-assessment  and 
maximum  utilization  of  regional  health  re- 
sources through  collaboration  to  bring  about 
organized  activity  without  duplication. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hlrschboeck,  WRMP  program 
coordinator,  is  most  Insistent  on  WRMP  staff 
working  on  a  collaborative  basis  with  all 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in  the 
Wisconsin  Region,  whenever  and  wherever 
possible.  For  example.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  WRMP  works  and  plans  closely  with 
Comprehensive  Planning  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  services  and  projects  wherever  pos- 
sible and  to  assure  the  greatest  amount  of 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  from  projects. 
One  way  this  collaboration  Is  achieved  is 
through  Joint  committee  memberships  of 
volunteers  and  staff. 

It  Is  through  coUaboratlve  efforts  such  as 
this  that  people  In  the  Wisconsin  Region 
win  benefit  from  increased  health  care  at  a 
minimum  cost.  It  is  through  collaborative 
efforts  such  as  this  that  patient  care  In  Wis- 
consin win  provide  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  for  all  concerned. 

not  a  government  program 
Although  the  WRMP  Is  almost  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  government.  It  Is  op- 
erated on  an  autonomous,  coUaboratlve  basis 
with  no  set  governmental  structure  to  follow. 
It  Initiates  Its  own  niles  under  which  to  op- 
erate. The  volunteers  establish  the  projects, 
their  worthiness  and  guide  it  through  Its 
operation  stage. 

Several  WRMP  operational  projects 
presently  underway  have  already  directly  or 
indirectly  aided  Wisconslnites.  Those  living 
in  the  Wisconsin  Region  and  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  stroke,  or  cancer  have  been 
helped  Indirectly  from  the  program's  Can- 
cer Chemotherapy  Project,  Pulmonary 
Thromboembolism  Project.  Uterine  Cancer 
Project,  or  one  of  several  others.  One  of  the 
projects.  Physician  and  Nurse  Dial  Access 
Programs  and  the  Single  Concept  Film  Pro- 
gram, have  become  one  of  the  greatest  medi- 
cal educational  aids  in  the  region.  Their 
value  to  physicians  and  nurses  has  gained 
nation-wide  attention. 

The  "Dial  Access  Project"  is  in  its  third 
year  of  operation  but  in  its  second  year  of 
toll-free  service  to  the  practitioner.  Subject 
matter  has  increased  from  88  to  almost  300 
tonics;  covering  a  variety  of  subjects  from 
Blood  and  Lymphatics  to  Psychiatry. 
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instant  lectusss 


Physicians  and  nurses  Interested  in  a  par- 
ticular subject  and  not  having  various  medi- 
cal Journals  and  periodicals  at  their  finger 
tips,  can  pick  up  the  telephone,  dial  a  cer- 
tain number,  and  their  call  is  placed  directly 
to  the  librarian.  Then,  upon  request,  the 
caller  will  listen  to  a  six  minute  lecture  on 
the  topic  requested. 

As  one  physician  put  it,  "the  service  is  of 
great  value  and  should  be  continued.  In  fact, 
it  should  be  expanded.  It  saves  much  time  as 
it  eliminates  the  need  of  researching  Jour- 
nals to  find  out  the  latest  advances.  Time  Is 
too  precious." 

A  physician  from  Park  Falls,  Wisconsin, 
gave  his  view  of  the  project  as  a  rural  physi- 
cian, "very  seldom  am  I  able  to  attend  con- 
ferences or  lectures  regarding  new  techniques 
or  methods  used  in  medicine  today.  Con- 
sequently, Dial  Access  is  one  way  for  me 
to  keep  abresist  of  the  advances  in  the 
field." 

The  Dial  Access  Library  Is  available  around 
the  clock,  24  hours  a  day  and  has  proved  In- 
valuable in  a  number  of  circumstances.  For 
example,  a  Milwaukee  hospital  utilized  the 
library  to  help  train  student  nurses  and  up- 
date the  education  of  "inactive"  nurses. 

educational  itlms 

A  counterpart  of  WRMP's  "Dial  Access  Li- 
brary," Is  the  "Single  Concept  Film  Project." 
Used  In  60  hospitals  in  Wisconsin  last  year, 
the  project  has  far  exceeded  Its  Initial  ex- 
pectations. Fifteen  projectors  and  several  film 
cartridges  are  available  on  a  small  rental 
basis.  Hospitals  use  this  service  to  help  In 
the  instruction  of  their  staff,  physicians,  and 
nurses  use  It  for  keeping  up-to-date  on  latest 
medical  advances. 

One  of  the  many  hospitals  in  Wisconsin 
which  has  utilized  WRMP's  "Single  Concept 
Medical  Film  Program"  to  great  advantage 
Is  Lakeland  Hoepital,  Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 
Gene  A.  Klefer,  hospital  administrator,  said 
that  he  was  amazed  at  the  Interest  taken  by 
physicians.  "We  have  22  doctors  in  our  137- 
bed  hospital,"  Klefer  said.  "Because  of  the 
amount  of  the  load,  I  didn't  think  too  many 
doctors  would  take  an  Interest." 

"We  located  the  films  and  projector  in  a 
room  near  the  lounge  area,"  he  continued. 
"Whenever  there  was  a  break  between  pro- 
cedvires.  the  doctors  took  a  cup  of  coffee, 
went  Into  the  room  and  put  a  film  cartridge 
Into  the  projector." 

Klefer  added  that  after  each  showing,  the 
doctors  discussed  the  film  as  a  matter  of  con- 
versation and  reviewed  It  several  times  to 
make  sure  they  understood  particular  por- 
tions of  It.  "That  is  one  very  important  ad- 
vantage Of  the  program,"  Klefer  continued. 
"Because  of  the  great  response  we  received 
from  this  program.  I  am  sure  we  will  con- 
tinue to  use  it  to  great  advantage." 

Presently,  there  are  six  teaching  films  of  10 
to  15  minutes  each.  This  will  be  expanded  to 
36  films  available  In  units  of  six  films  per 
series.  Proper  notification  will  be  made 
throughout  the  state  when  this  expansion 
takes  place. 

keeping  physicians  up  to  date 

One  of  the  first  projects  undertaken  by 
WRMP  was  a  physician  education  program. 
Its  purpose  was  to  help  keep  physicians 
abreast  of  medical  advances  so  they  could 
put  this  knowledge  to  work  for  the  good 
of  the  patient. 

Physician  education  Is  a  necessity  In  Wis- 
consin, especially  In  northern  areas  where 
only  two  or  three  physicians  are  located  In  a 
given  county.  Two  counties  in  Wisconsin  are 
without  physicians.  Thousands  of  Wiscon- 
slnites are  therefore  dependent  upon  neigh- 
boring counties  for  medical  aisslstance,  put- 
ting an  additional  burden  on  physicians 
located  In  those  areas.  Because  of  this  re- 
moteness, physicians  located  in  two-thirds  of 
Wisconsin  are  handicapped  in  that  there  Is 
little  time  for  them  to  communicate  with 
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others  In  their  profession  or  to  read  liecUcal 
Journals  to  help  them  keep  abreast  of  medi- 
cal technologies.  They  must  rely  a  gre^t  deal 
on  professionals  bringing  new  medical  In- 
formation  to  them.  1 

Continuing  education  programs  ^  the 
delivery  of  health  care  have  received  most  of 
the  attention  In  the  WRMP.  Programs  geared 
to  professional  education  are  considered  Jxist 
as  Important  as  those  which  are  public 
oriented.  ! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  in  tbe  area 
of  research,  are  such  projects  as  the  vterlne 
Cancer  Project.  The  project,  under  th«  dlrec- 
torahlp  of  Drs.  Richard  F.  Mattlngly,  chair- 
man of  the  deptu-tment  of  gynecolofy  and 
Obstetrics,  Marquette  School  of  Madlclne, 
Inc.,  and  Ben  M.  Peckham,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  gynecology  and  obatetrlcs, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School,  was 
established  on  an  experimental  basis  1z>  com- 
puterize the  medical  data  of  uterine  cancer 
patients.  It  Is  hoped,  that  the  treatment  of 
uterine  cancer  patients  can  be  Improved 
through  the  use  of  the  computer  by  allowing 
physicians  in  widely  separated  locations  to 
exchange  information  and  Ideas. 

coMPrrmi  sxaminatton 

Through  the  project,  the  facilities  »t  Mar- 
quette School  of  Medicine,  Inc.,  and  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Medical  Center  have 
combined  their  capabilities  on  a  collalioratlve 
basis.  Others  included  in  the  system  are 
Milwaukee  Co\mty  General  Hoepttfil,  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  and  the  Marsh- 
field  Clinic  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Marsh- 
fleld. 

Because  of  the  accuracy  of  the  cai|iputer. 
the  Information  received  from  the  patient  Is 
more  accurate  than  histories  taken  hy  the 
physicians.  The  way  the  questions  art  asked 
is  most  important  In  trying  to  solv#  prob- 
lems regarding  the  disease. 

The  patient,  sitting  at  a  computer,  |3  given 
questions  over  a  TV  screen.  She  then  i  has  an 
option  to  select  the  proper  answer  with  re- 
gard to  her  particular  case.  The  directness  of 
this  technique  and  the  storage  capaUiUty  of 
the  computer  allows  an  evaluation  i  of  the 
uterine  cancer  patient  vrith  a  minldium  of 
error.  1 

After  the  interview  Ijetween  compupr  and 
patient,  and  the  examining  physician  and 
patient,  the  questions  and  answers  ajre  per- 
manently stored  on  a  magnetic  tape^  These 
questions  and  answers  provide,  for  th^  medi- 
cal record,  the  details  of  the  general  dhyslcal 
examination.  They  include  a  detai^d  ab- 
dominal and  pelvic  examination.  The  [history 
and  the  physical  examination  data  ar^  print- 
ed by  the  computer  for  Inclusion  in  tl^e  med- 
ical record.  I 

One  of  the  many  uses  to  which  thla  system 
can  be  put  Is  the  physicians'  accesslqility  to 
computerized  dosimetry.  The  computerized 
measurement  is  accurate  and  easily  cal- 
culated for  immediate  use  by  the  phjiclcian. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  help  pres- 
ent as  well  as  future  uterine  cancer  patients. 
As  more  data  is  compiled,  the  greajter  the 
accuracy  factor. 

TASCrr   DISZASES 

This  process  of  identification  of  ne^ds  and 
opporttinltles  for  solution  requires  a  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  the  problems  in  lellver- 
Ing  the  best  medical  care  possible  t3  those 
within  the  Region  suffering  from  'one  or 
Taore  of  these  target  diseases.  It  is  bn  this 
basis  that  WRMP  is  able  to  translate  these 
needs  Into  operational  projects.  Hereto, 
eunong  these  various  identified  ne^s,  are 
often  found  relationships,  which,  whfcn  per- 
ceived, offer  even  greater  opportunillee  for 
solutions. 

To  date,  WRMP  has  several  operational 
projects,  which  in  some  way.  will  benefit  the 
more  than  tour  million  people  in  t&e  Wis- 
consin Region.  As  mentioned  befort,  some 
of  the  programs  are  physician  an4  nurse 
oriented  and  educational  in  nature.  Other 
projects  are  research  oriented  with  tke  hope 
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of  finding  reasonable  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. Still  others  are  practical  projects  with 
the  aim  of  utilizing,  more  efficiently  and 
effectively,  the  time  and  ability  of  the  medi- 
cally trained  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient. 

Thus  far,  WRMP  has  received  about  $2 
million  for  the  establishment  of  projects  in 
Wisconsin.  Some  Regional  Programs  have 
received  more  or  less  money  than  Wisconsin. 
Allocations  are  not  made  according  to  p<^u- 
latlon  or  size  of  region,  rather,  funding  Is 
based  on  individual  merit  of  the  programs. 

The  Program  Coordinator  of  WRMP,  John 
S.  Hlrschboeck,  MX).,  is  not  a  novice  at  medi- 
cal administration  and  budgeting.  Before 
joining  WRMP,  he  was  the  dean  of  the  Mar- 
quette School  of  Medicine,  Inc.,  for  17 
years.  He  has  organized  WRMP  into  one  ot 
the  strongest  Regional  Medical  Programs  In 
the  nation. 

BITDGETINa    PROBLEMS 

Like  Dr.  Hlrschboeck,  many  program  co- 
ordinators and  volunteers  throughout  the 
nation  are  going  to  have  to  work  hard  at 
budgeting  their  programs.  With  the  cuts 
expected  in  federal  spending.  Regional  Med- 
ical Programs  will  be  somewhat  limited  in 
their  activity  and  their  imp«kJt  on  Improved 
patient  care  in  their  regions  will  be  mini- 
mized. 

It  was  initially  expected  that  more  than 
$200  million  would  be  made  available  to  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  to  help  Improve 
the  care  of  medical  patients  in  regions 
throughout  the  U.S.  Recently,  this  amoimt 
dropped  to  $124  million  and  again  to  $74 
million.  It  may  go  lower  yet! 

What  it  boils  down  to  Is  the  fact  that  the 
care  of  the  patient  must  remain  at  the  top 
of  the  priority  list  of  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams. In  order  for  this  goal  to  be  achieved, 
the  professional  skill  of  individiials,  coupled 
with  the  cooperation  of  oonununlty  agencies 
on  a  collaborative  basis,  must  be  utilized  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Every  available  avenue 
must  be  examined  and  utilized  to  the  great- 
est advantage. 

It  is  not  the  only  objective  of  WRMP  to 
Improve  patient  care  in  Wisconsin.  Also,  it 
seeks,  through  operational  projects,  the  sup- 
port of  agencies,  on  a  collaborative  basis,  to 
bring  the  achievements  in  medical  science 
to  the  patient  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
stroke,  cancer,  or  other  related  diseases. 


HEALTH  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  major  cause  of  today's  crisis 
in  health  care  is  the  shortage  of  family 
doctors. 

So  great  is  this  shortage  that  the  fam- 
ily doctors  our  families  have  depended  on 
these  many  years  are  likely  to  become  an 
endangered  spe;ies.  The  trend  toward 
specialization  in  the  medical  profession 
is  threatening  to  make  the  family  doctor 
as  scarce  as  the  house  call. 

This  crisis  is  vividly  documented  in  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  by  Eraser 
Kent,  prize-winning  health  sciences  re- 
porter for  the  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland. 
The  problems  he  describes  in  Ohio  affect 
every  family  in  the  coimti-y. 

Kent  estimates  that  "80  percent  of  all 
medical  problems  can  be.  and  should  be, 
taken  care  of  by  what  used  to  be  called 
'general  practitioners' — OP's."  Today's 
family  doctor,  says  Kent,  is  a  specialist  in 
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family  practice  with  a  special  under- 
standing of  the  complicated  relationships 
between  health  and  family  structure  and 
human  behavior. 

I  call  these  three  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  today  because  they 
explain  so  well  the  urgent  need  for  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNEY) .  His  amendment  would  author- 
ize $25  million  to  train  family  doctors  in 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  under  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  of  1970. 
This  act,  you  will  recall,  was  the  victim 
of  a  Presidential  pocket  veto  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Today's  vote  on  this  amendment  could 
prove  to  be  a  turning  point  In  this  health 
crisis. 

The  articles  follow: 
Crisis    of    thx    OP:    Familt    MD's  Wamt 

Rank  or  Specialist  for  Trzir  Spscialtt 
(By  Fraser  Kent) 

Having  trouble  finding  a  family  doctor? 

Or  does  the  physician  you  now  have  keep 
you  wvJtlng  weelcs  for  an  appointment?  Do 
yuu  then  sit  in  his  waiting  room  for  •  cou- 
ple of  hours?  When  you  do  get  in,  do  ywu 
feel  he's  rushn^  you  through? 

If  you  answered  the  questions  "Tes,"  it's 
not  surprising.  It  would  surprise  your  family 
doctor  even  less. 

There  just  arent  enough  family  doctors  to 
go  around — and  those  who  are  in  practice 
don't  have  enough  hours  In  their  days  to  see 
all  those  who  need  care. 

It's  estimated  that  80%  of  all  medlosl 
problems  can  be,  and  perhaps  should  be, 
taken  care  of  by  what  used  to  be  called  "gen- 
eral practitioners" — OPs. 

Most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are 
not  serious  enough  to  Justify  going  to  the 
hospital  or  seeking  a  specialist's  care.  Th» 
liead  oold,  the  arthritis  fiare-up,  the  boU  on 
Billy's  bottom — we  either  take  care  of  these 
ourselves  (perhaps  with  a  side  trip  to  the 
comer  dnigstore)  or  we  see  the  family  doc- 
tor. If  we  have  one.  Or  can  find  one. 

The  situation  is  bad  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ohio  doesn't  have  It 
as  bad  as  some  other  states.  And  Cuyahoga 
Coimty  has  more  family  doctors  per  person 
than  some  other  parts  of  the  state.  Vinton 
County  not  only  lacks  family  doctors— It  has 
no  doctor  at  all. 

Some  of  the  pressure  is  taken  off  by  gyne- 
cologists and  pediatricians,  who  serve  as 
OPs  for  women  and  children.  Internists  also 
reduce  the  load,  but  a  specialist  in  internal 
medicine  (who  may  focus  just  on  glands,  the 
heart,  or  lungs)  is  not  always  involved  in 
family  health  care. 

This  is  the  direction  general  practice  \» 
headed:  total,  oomprehensdve,  continuing 
care  of  the  family  as  a  unit,  lx>th  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  rather  than  episodic-disease 
and  hospital-oriented  medicine. 

That  Is.  if  family  practice  survives.  There 
are  dramatic  warnings  from  all  sides  that 
we  may  lose  the  OPs  we  have,  without  any 
replacements  In  sight. 

The  family  doctor  finds  It  hard  to  be  heard 
in  hospitals  and  universities,  but  his  ofDce 
Is  crowded  with  impatient  patients.  He  seea 
the  Income  estimates  for  surgeons,  patholo- 
gists and  radiologists  and  knows  he  la  work- 
ing just  as  hard  as  they,  but  for  much  less 
money. 

Indeed,  he  argues,  the  shift  to  specializa- 
tion may  reflect  economics  more  than  It  does 
patient  demand. 

At  least  one  authority  says  a  family  doctor, 
using  modern  methods  and  competent  help, 
can  take  care  of  three  or  four  times  as  many 
patients  as  a  specialist. 

A  bright  light  on  the  horizon  U  the  mi- 
nority of  medical  students  who  Insist  thst 
their   training    be   more   "patlent-orlentea 
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Ujgtead  of  simply  focusing  on  one  disease 
jfter  another. 

This  could  mean  that  the  arthritis  spe- 
cialist of  tomorrow  will  not  ignore  his  pa- 
tient's dental  problems;  it  may  mean  that 
more  doctors  will  gradiiate  to  deal  with  "the 
whole  patient,  entire." 

It's  too  early  to  tell  how  social  activism 
of  a  few  students  will  affect  the  situation. 
However,  change  seems  to  be  more  likely 
than  surrender. 

"The  day  of  the  do-everything  OP,  who 
removed  gall  bladders  In  a  suite  above  the 
comer  drugstore,  are  gone — and  good  rid- 
dance," said  Dr.  James  L.  Dennis,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Oltlahoma  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

"A  new  breed  of  family  physicians  Is  emerg- 
ing— a  specialist  in  the  very  complicated 
aspects  of  family  structinre,  hiiman  behavior 
and  health,  and  the  relationship  between 
these." 

This  family  doctor  concept  Is  what  led  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice 
(AAOP)  to  press  for  specialty  status  for  its 
members  two  years  ago,  after  long  carping 
about  increased  specialization  by  other 
physicians.  "They're  being  trained  more  and 
more  to  do  less  and  less;  next  well  have  a 
tnun  dealing  only  with  the  left  thumbnail," 
was  the  type  of  comment  conunon  at  OP 
meetings. 

But  to  specialize  in  generalization  is  not 
only  a  contradiction  In  terms,  it  was  also  an 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  AAGP  members  who 
saw  themselves  left  with  the  odds-and-ends 
untouched  by  other,  richer  specialists. 

In  the  process  of  resolving  this,  the  AAGP 
set  up  a  definition  of  family  practice  that 
could  change  medical  education,  hospital  and 
oflloe  procedures  and  (to  some  extent  at 
least)  the  delivery  of  health  care  itself. 

There  are  now  only  about  4,000  "speclallste 
In  family  practice,"  so  it's  too  early  to  tell 
whether  this  will  mean  you'll  find  it  easier  to 
get  the  medical  attention  you  need  or 
whether  you'll  be  more  satisfied  with  the 
care  you  receive. 

Optimists  hope  the  family-care  concept 
will  reverse  the  present  drift  toward  ivory- 
tower  scarcity.  In  the  meantime.  It  could 
make  matters  worse  for  a  few  years. 

To  gain  this  specialty  status,  the  medical 
school  graduate  wUl  have  to  spend  three 
years  In  hospital-based  training.  He  will  then 
qualify  for  certification  by  a  specialty  boeird. 
To  maintain  this  (and  his  AAGP  member- 
ship) he  will  have  to  complete  60  hours  of 
lectures  and  seminars  each  year,  and  be  re- 
certified every  sixth  year. 

This  means  the  young  family  doctor  will  be 
delayed  two  years  in  putting  up  his  shingle. 
And  more  time  wUl  be  taken  from  his  prac- 
tice, to  keep  abreast  of  his  specialty  in  a  sys- 
tematic way. 

(As  in  moet  specialties,  not  every  doctor 
wiU  seek  board  certification.  Neither  will  he 
have  to  maintain  AAGP  membership,  but  the 
tliree  years  of  hospital  training  may  become 
mandatory.) 

Why  bother?  Just  because  specialists  earn 
more?  Men  in  general  practice  aren't  really 
suffering.  Just  to  gain  a  bit  of  extra  status 
in  the  medical  ownmunlty?  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted this  is  part  of  the  reason. 

Uore  Important  is  the  hope  thAt  more 
young  medical  graduates  will  join  the  GPs' 
ranks,  Increasing  both  the  nvimber  and  qual- 
ity of  family  physicians. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  many  young 
people  enter  medical  school  with  general 
practice  as  their  goal.  After  being  exposed 
to  nothing  but  ^eclallsts  In  medical  school 
for  three  or  four  years  (OPs  don't  teach,  nor 
are  they  on  the  staffs  of  most  teaching  hos- 
pitals) ,  general  practice  doesn't  seem  all  that 
Important. 

By  the  time  they  graduate,  the  students  are 
eyeing  any  one  of  three  dozen  specialties  and 
overlooking  family  practice.  Less  than  2% 
of  them  become  OPs.  This  is  increasingly  true 
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in  schools  of  osteopathy,  too,  although  they 
have  been  geared  traditionally  toward  gen- 
eral practice. 

In  part,  this  has  created  the  present  short- 
age— which  is  a  real  one,  and  not  ju0t  a  mat- 
ter of  where  you  live  or  how  much  you  earn. 
The  OP  ranks  have  l>een  thinning  out  stead- 
ily for  40  years.  In  1030,  there  were  116,000 
family  doctors — 70%  of  all  MDs  and  DOs. 

Now  there  are  about  62,000.  Only  one  doc- 
tor in  eight  is  a  OP. 

In  the  meantime,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  123  million  to 
more  than  205  million.  The  "average  OP"  in 
1030  had  1,070  paUents;  today  he  has  3326. 

That's  three  times  as  many  people  trying 
to  buy  the  services  of  each  family  doctor, 
while  the  puUic  Is  being  taught  to  see  doc- 
tors more  regularly  and  has  come  to  expect 
more  of  them.  Add  to  this  pressure  from 
federal  experts  for  a  doctor  who  can  "provide 
access  to  entry  into  the  health  care  system." 

"The  practice  of  medicine  is  a  social  Insti- 
tution which  must  keep  abreast  of  changing 
times,"  Dr.  George  T.  Harrell  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  College  of  Medicine  noted 
recently. 

"In  the  past,  the  family  physician  worked 
alone,  practicing  general  medicine  whether 
he  lived  In  the  city  or  rural  area.  Acute  Ill- 
ness was  cared  for  in  the  home,  with  the 
family's  help. 

"With  the  Increase  In  specialization,  the 
solo  OP  found  himself  Increasingly  unable  to 
encompass  all  fields  of  medical  Icnowledge.  A 
few  groups  of  specialists  practicing  together 
t>egan  to  appear,  often  serving  in  lieu  of  the 
family  doctor." 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Young  of  Johnstown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice (OAOP) ,  is  critical  of  that  concept.  "The 
specialty  group  Idea  Is  adequate  if  the  group 
Is  well  stocked  with  doctors  who  are  able  to 
handle,  economically  and  expertly,  the  96% 
of  patients  we  see  In  general  practice. 

"But  who  will  take  the  time  to  listen  to 
their  many  problems  and  complaints,  make 
a  decision  as  to  treatment  and  then  follow 
it  through  to  a  conclusion?" 

Groups  tend  to  cluster  In  fairly  large  ur- 
ban centers.  Dr.  Harrell  noted,  "individual 
physicians  (and  their  wives)  are  increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  leave  and  raise  families  In 
small  towns  or  rural  areiis.  They  are  reluc- 
tant to  oonmilt  themselves  to  on-call  servloe 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

"The  pressure  is  not  financial,  since  the 
family  doctor  can  quickly  achieve  higher 
levels  of  income  in  rural  areas  than  those 
beginning  a  practice  in  cities.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  family  physicians  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  has  diminished;  recruit- 
ment has  not  kept  up  with  attrition;  a  high 
proportion  of  OPs  are  more  than  60  years 
of  age." 

The  doctor  patient  ratio  varies  greatly 
across  the  United  States,  but  in  few  places 
does  it  reach  the  l-to-2,600  figure  that  many 
experts  contend  la  the  best  balance.  In  Ohio, 
only  10  counties  are  In  that  category. 

In  Cuyahoga  Ooimty,  the  ratio  is  one  per 
4,600;  in  Lake  and  Geauga  counties,  It's  one 
per  6,000;   in  Lawrence,  it's  one  per  7,100. 

Such  ratios  don't  tell  the  full  story, 
though.  The  four  OPs  in  Carroll  County  may 
work  harder  ttiklng  care  of  22,000  people  than 
do  the  386  OPs  (including  osteopaths)  in 
Cuyahoga,  although  both  coimtles  have  the 
same  doctor-patient  ratio. 

In  Carroll,  there  are  no  doctors  except 
those  In  family  practice,  and  there  Is  no 
major  concentration  of  people. 

Such  differences  are  refiected  in  the  OP's 
practice.  Said  Robert  M.  Ball,  Ohio  State 
University  medical  student  who  spent  11 
weeks  last  summer  with  five  doctors:  "I  fi- 
nally came  to  realize  each  physician's  prac- 
tice was  what  he  personally  wanted. 

"Each  developed  his  own  approach  to  the 
type  of  practice  that  best  fits  with  his  own 
personality." 
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Dr.  Young  seldom  visits  the  Columbus 
hoepiUl  in  which  he  has  staff  privileges,  and 
he  does  not  deliver  babies.  He  is  the  only 
family  doctor  in  his  county.  He  has  calcu- 
lated how  many  patients  he  could  see  just  in 
the  time  it  takes  him  to  drive  into  Columbus 
and  back  .  .  .  and  decided  In  favor  of  the 
patients  in  Ills  waiting  room. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  John  W.  Lester  of 
Mi^jleton  says,  "Some  may  argue  that  ob- 
stetrics Is  not  financially  feasible  with  a  busy 
practice,  but  I  feel  it's  essential  in  creating 
the  neceasary  nppcrt  with  a  famUy.  I  vm  the 
prenatal  and  postnatal  periods  for  family 
counseling  and  I  think  it  has  helped  antic- 
ipate problems  In  some  instances." 

Some  GPs  see  patients  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis;  others  set  up  q\ilck-mov- 
Ing  patient  timetables.  Some  are  available 
at  night;  some  make  house  calls;  some  are 
immersed  in  community  affairs  and  politics; 
some  feel  driven  by  their  patients'  needs  and 
are  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  lack  of 
backup  help;  some  enjoy  attending  medical 
meetings  that  others  avoid;  some  fear  their 
neighborhood  while  some  worry  al)out  law- 
svilts  for  malpractice. 

Most  emphasize  preventive  medicine,  tmd 
this  pulls  some  GPs  into  the  community  to 
deal  with  problems  of  ix>Uution,  sanitation, 
drug  abuse  and  other  public  health  matters 
the  specialist  may  Ignore. 

That  same  community  may  set  the  limits 
on  family  practice.  Is  there  a  ho^ltalf 
Nxirsing  home?  Pathology  and  radiology 
laboratories?  Can  the  doctor  get  a  friendly, 
competent  nurse  or  tecliniclan?  How  far 
away  is  the  nearest  doctor? 

Are  there  more  old  people  than  young? 
Is  it  a  fanning  community,  tirban  slum  or 
sprawling  suburb?  Do  the  pec^le  speak  his 
langTiage?  Would  they  Imow  If  he  left  his 
phone  off  the  hook  some  night? 

Is  there  an  expressway  nearby,  each  mile 
marked  with  its  quota  of  accidents?  Will 
he  have  a  lot  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  paper- 
work, or  work  injury  claims,  or  high  school 
athletic  events  to  supervise?  All  these  fatcors 
define  family  medicine. 

But  the  GP  must  go  Ijeyond.  He  cannot 
function  properly  unless  he  has  a  variety  of 
specialists  to  call  on.  Sometimes  this  can  be 
done  by  direct  consultation.  In  rural  Ohio,  it 
is  possible  to  trsmsmlt  a  cardiogram  by  tele- 
phone for  diagnosis  by  a  specialist  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  or  to  have  hellcopter-fiylng  path- 
ologists pick  up  and  deliver  specimens  within 
a  few  hoxirs. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the 
patient  to  the  q>eciallst  in  his  own  ofllce  or 
hospital.  It  may  even  be  possible  for  the 
family  doctor  to  minimize  the  fuss  and 
waiting  associated  with  such  consultations. 

Important  in  all  of  this,  say  the  GPs,  is 
the  fact  that  someliody  remains  Interested 
in  the  whole  patient,  regardless  of  what  part 
of  his  body  is  l>elng  examined  by  an  appro- 
priate specialist. 

"The  bo^ltal  q>eclallst  will  be  oonoemed 
with  serious  organic  disease,"  Dr.  Yoking  said. 
"The  family  physician  will  contribute  his 
kiK>wledge  of  the  patient  as  a  person,  of  fam- 
ily relationships,  and  of  the  emotional-soolal 
aspects  of  the  illness. 

"When  the  specialist  is  finished,  he  refers 
the  case  back  to  the  primary  physician.  In 
diabetes,  for  example,  the  family  doctor  Is 
usually  able  to  monitor  diet  and  the  use  of 
drugs  In  relation  to  blood-sugar  levels  with- 
out the  patient  constantly  trotting  back  to 
the  specialist  every  month. 

"This  doesnt  mean  the  family  doctor  will 
Jvist  handle  the  routine  and  boring  a^>ects 
of  health  cere.  There  should  be  enough  vari- 
ety in  his  practice  for  the  application  of  ^ 
bis  knowledge  and  skills. 

"We  sorely  need  the  Cadlllaes  and  Imp 
als  of  the  medical  profeaslon,  but  we 
need  a  greater  number  of  Chevrolets^ 
Fords,"  Dr.  Young  said. 
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The  lack  of  sharp  tocuB  has  made  It  hard 
to  deflxie  family  practice  more  clearly,  which 
ptiZ2l«s  the  medical  student  who  Is  pitei>arlng 
for  It.  He  wan.t«  to  know  what  he  must  learn, 
what  he  should  concentrate  on,  what;  he  can 
expect  to  do.  The  GP  no  longer  answers  "ev- 
erything," but  many  talk  about  phJ^oeophy 
Instead  of  spedflc  curriculum  contelit. 

In  1966,  a  committee  that  studied  this 
aald,  "Many  different  approaches  may  be  re- 
quired before  new  training  programs  can  be 
developed  with  asstu^nce  of  success."  Allow 
for  experimentation,  it  said,  and  avoid  rigid 
standardization.  , 

That  may  be  good  advice,  but  It  jU  hard 
to  translate  It  Into  a  curriculum  tl|at  will 
develop  the  type  of  physician  thaij  AAGP 
talks  about.  i 

Who  is  he?  Let's  look  at  how  the  GF^  spends 
his  day.  I 

He  deals  with  common  cold  and  ac^es  and 
pains;  he  treats  most  accidental  Injures;  he 
delivers  babies  (more  than  60%  of]  babies 
bom  in  the  United  States  are  delivered  by 
GP's)  and  circumcises  and  male  Infatits.  He 
Immunizes  children  and  takes  care  if  their 
Illnesses;  he  Inoculates  travelers  and  performs 
premartial  VD  checks;  he  may  oversee  the 
school  athletic  team  and  act  as  physician  for 
a  local  Indiistrlal  plant.  He  takes  care  t>f  most 
of  our  older  people,  both  In  and  out  o(f  nurs- 
ing homes. 

His  field  overlaps  thoee  of  a  dozen  special- 
ties from  allergy  to  urology.  It  souiids  like 
a  contradiction  In  terms,  but  he  Is  ia  busy 
"multlspeclalljBt." 

And  he  Is  most  sensitive  to  the  en 
components  of  disease.  Many  dlsorde^ 
bine  our  mind  and  body;  some  refle 
emotional  disturbances;  some  are  agg 
by  an  inability  to  tolerate  the  stres 
ness.  The  family  doctor  must  be  prep 
spend  time  talking  about  sexual  pibblems 
(contraception,  sterility,  marital  fidjiist- 
ment;,  alcohol  and  drug  iise  or  lllntss  and 
death  in  the  family.  I 

"Understanding  the  whole  patient  |  Is  im- 
portant In  tempering  treatment  and  |)rovld- 
Ing  total  health  care,"  said  Dr.  Youqg,  who 
teaches  an  OSU  coxirse  on  psychodomatic 
medicine.  "The  family  doctor  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  common  tensions,  aaxletles 
and  depressions  that  start  (or  complicate) 
a  fair  propwrtion  of  the  problems  wit^  which 
he  is  faced." 

However,  much  of  the  GP's  practli 
nothing  to  do  with  Illness.  Just  as  a  p^ 
clan  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  well-bat; 
so  too  must  the  family  doctor  devot 
energy  to  inoculations,  screening  testsJ  physi- 
cal examinations  and  so  on.  1 

Such  "nonsickness"  may  make  up  one-flfth 
ol  his  practice,  according  to  a  recent  purvey. 
This  includes  annual  physicals  and  thpse  de- 
manded by  schools,  employers,  summeB  camps 
{Old  insxunnce  companies.  ; 

The  family  doctor  averages  six  to  eight 
minutes  with  each  pmtlent,  so  he  majj  see  60 
or  more  a  day.  Many  doctors  have  multiple 
examination  rooms  so  that  a  nurse  or  aide 
may  prepare  one  patient  (weight,  tet 
ture,  blood  pressure)  while  another  If 
treated  In  the  next  room. 

The  picture,  then,  is  a  brisk  potpa 
checking  hearts,  looking  down  throa^ 
scribing  The  Pill,  examining  skin  bla 
and  talking  about  Grandma's  nursing 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  speclalU 
spends  his  day  seeing  case  after  case 
blood  pressure  or  glaucoma  or  whatev^ 
specialist  must  be  aware  of  other 
problems,  but  If  they  don't  Impinge 
patient's  Immediate  needs,  they 
postponed  for  examination  by  someone  else. 
The  kidney- transplant  surgeon  can'U  worry 
about  athlete's  foot,  nor  should  he. 

"Training  in  Internal  medicine  prepares  a 
man  to  deal  with  the  more  unusual  pr  oblems 
he  will  encounter,  so  It  Is  unlikely  he  would 
be  Interested  In  cuts,  minor  fractur*,  skin 
problems  or  routine  prenatal  and  obstetrical 
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care,"  said  Dr.  Prank  W.  Myers,  Northfleld 
osteopath. 

"A  pediatrician  shouldn't  spend  most  of 
his  time  examining  well  babies  and  giving 
shots.  He  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the 
community  if  he  focuses  his  time  and  atten- 
tion on  the  unusual  and  complicated  prob- 
lems of  childhood." 

If  the  specialist  Is  a  wary  ally  of  the  family 
doctor,  there  Is  another  enthusiastic  source 
of  support  In  the  hospital.  Most  administra- 
tors would  like  to  see  more  family  doctors 
In  the  hospital — otherwise  they  will  be 
swamped  by  a  rising  flood  of  nonemergency 
visits  to  emergency  rooms  by  patients  who 
can't   get   medical   care   anywhere   else. 

"Sooner  or  later,  most  hospital  Inpatients 
become  Impatient  with  hospitals,"  said  Dr. 
Edwin  L.  Crosby  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  That's  probably  why  ambulatory 
(walk- In,  walk-out)  care  Is  now  the  fastest 
growing  service  In  the  nation's  hospitals. 

"Nearly  six  people  use  ambulatory  ser- 
vices for  each  one  admitted  as  an  Inpatient. 
Most  experts  agree  that  where  such  care  is 
possible,  it  is  better  for  both  the  consumer 
and  provider. 

"Prom  the  patients'  point  of  view.  It  means 
lUness  becomes  less  of  an  emotional,  physi- 
cal and  financial  burden.  For  the  hospitals,  It 
means  more  beds  available  for  acute-care  pa- 
tients." 

.Administrators  would  also  Uke  to  see  more 
family  doctors  on  their  medical  staffs,  if  only 
to  help  man  the  emergency  rooms  and  out- 
patient clinics.  Some  GPs  deride  this  as 
"second-class  staff  privileges"  but  others  see 
It  as  a  logical  form  of  group  practice. 

One  problem  here  (and  with  clinics  or 
group  practices  in  general)  is  that  the  clus- 
tering of  doctors  moves  them  out  of  the 
community,  and  the  benefits  of  a  neighbor- 
hood office  are  lost. 

However,  many  believe  that  including  one 
or  more  family  doctors  in  a  group  practice 
makes  sense.  There  Is  a  difference  between  a 
group  of  GPs  sharing  an  office  and  the  multi- 
ple-specialty office  In  which  the  family  doc- 
tor Is  p>art  of  the  team. 

Many  GPs  like  the  shared  office  because 
It  gives  them  more  freedom  and  shorter  hours 
and  assures  that  their  patients  are  being 
cared  for.  In  the  team  practice,  it  Is  the  fam- 
ily doctor  who  sees  the  patient  first  and  who 
leads  him  through  the  rest  of  the  medical 
system. 

This  would  be  true  comprehensive,  con- 
tinuing health  care,  and  may  be  available 
to  the  poor  before  It  Is  provided  to  the  rich. 
The  new  family-health-care  center  at  Cleve- 
land's Polyclinic  Hospital  is  the  kind  of  ar- 
rangement that  many  GPs  consider  Ideal.  It 
will  be  used  to  train  men  and  women  In 
family  medicine. 

In  Cleveland,  distribution  of  family  doc- 
tors is  spotty  but  not  as  bad  as  elsewhere. 

About  50  GPs  practice  In  or  near  the  East 
Side  Inner  city.  Including  the  substantial 
concentration  at  E.  105th  Street  and  Car- 
negie Avenue  S.E.  Either  that  Isn't  enough, 
or  they  aren't  accessible  enough,  because 
Mount  Sinai  and  University  hospitals  have 
crowded  clinics  and  emergency  rooms.  And 
many  poor  patients  still  cross  town  to  Met- 
ropolitan General  Hospital  for  clinic  care. 
Instead  of  visiting  a  family  doctor  a  few 
blocks  away. 

Such  bypassing  of  the  doctors's  office  Is 
widespread.  In  the  area  of  St.  Vincent  Char- 
ity Hospital  there  are  11  family  doctors  who 
charge  about  810  for  an  office  visit.  Patients 
still  head  for  the  emergency  room  where  the 
charge  is  $20,  plus  doctors'  fees  ranging 
from  $8. 

That  wont  change  If  the  GP  becomes  a 
specialist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  change  In  sight  when  It 
comes  to  the  way  he  will  treat  you  and  your 
medical  problems.  That  may  have  to  wait 
for  the  next  "generation"  of  family  doctors 
to  emerge  from  medical  school. 
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Then  the  change  may  be  radical  enough 
to  affect  the  whole  delivery  of  health  care 
Dr.  Vernon  Wilson  of  the  University  of  Ml*! 
sourl  sees  one  "basic  practical  differeoce" 
that  could  alter  things  and  that  is  "attl- 
tude — the  way  the  family  doctor  views  his 
practice  and  his  patients. 

"The  new  specialist  will  function  as  a 
continuing  medical  advocate  to  his  patient* 
.  .  .  more  like  a  lawyer  on  a  retainer  than 
the  comer  filling-station  operator  who  sells 
gasoline  on  a  stop -In  basis. 

"He  will  practice  medicine  on  a  continuing 
basis,  rather  than  on  an  emergency,  episodic 
basis.  This  means  he  will  emphasize  pre- 
ventive medicine  as  much  (or  more)  than 
curative  medicine. 

"He  virtually  must  have  family  units  aa 
his  patients  because  of  the  Interaction  fac- 
tors In  his  approach.  He  will  see  each  patient 
as  an  individual,  but  each  must  be  considered 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  family  unit" 
Dr.  WUson  said. 

"Many  good  GPs  have  been  doing  this  for 
years,  but  they  were  not  trained  to  do  It. 
They  developed  this  method  through  a  con- 
cern for  their  patients  and  as  a  result  of 
social  forces  in  the  community." 

The  resulting  specialist  In  famUy  medicine 
will  differ,  too,  from  specialists  in  other  fields 
of  medicine  and  surgery: 

He  will  be  more  concerned  with  people 
than  with  things.  Dr.  Wilson  said.  He  wUl 
see  medicine  as  a  means  of  helping  his  fel- 
low man. 

He  will  tend  to  view  things  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  as  elements  or  parts. 

He  will  be  something  of  a  pathfinder,  rath- 
er than  traditionalist. 

He  will  view  himself  more  as  an  artist 
dealing  with  others  and  their  problems  than 
as  a  scientist  dealing  with  disease  proceesea 
or  malfunctioning  organs.  He  will  see  science 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  an  end  In 
Itself. 

He  will  be  concerned  with  his  community 
as  a  whole,  as  an  extension  of  his  pattent- 
famlly  units. 

"Such  standard-bearers  who  will  build  the 
specialty  will  probably  not  begin  to  emerge 
In  significant  numbers  until  the  mid  19708 
or  later,"  Dr.  Wilson  agreed. 

Then  family  practice  will  become  "the 
most  universal  sf)ecialty,  in  terms  of  brood- 
scale  need  and  flexibility  of  approach,"  said 
Dr.  Lauren  M.  Brown  of  Akron,  president- 
elect of  the  OAGP. 

Dr.  Brown  Is  on  the  medical  staff  of  Bar- 
berton  Citizens'  Hospital  but  sees  "the  soope 
and  breadth  of  the  specialty  will  enable  It 
to  be  practiced  almost  anywhere,  without  the 
UXelines  to  the  medical  centers  required  by 
limited  specialists." 

The  new  family  doctor  "will  need  reason- 
able access  to  consultants  and  medical  cen- 
ters," Dr.  Brown  continued,  "but  methods 
by  which  that  can  be  achieved  are  already 
available:  auto,  telephone,  electronics  and 
so  on." 

If  it  Is  agreed  that  students  should  learn 
all  this  about  famUy  practice  In  a  systematic 
way,  rather  than  by  what  Dr.  Myers  has 
called  the  "sink  or  swim  method."  even 
more  GPs  must  teach. 

"It  would  be  most  desirable  If  these  physi- 
cians passed  on  the  things  they  have 
learned,"  Dr.  Myers  said.  "One  of  the  most 
important  things  we  could  teach  Is  how  to 
Identify  the  things  he  should  not  try  to 
learn." 

GP,  Specialist:  Views  Clash 
This  Is  the  general  problem  seen  "oy  the 
family  doctor: 

Medical  schools  are  turning  out  researchers 
and  specialists,  rather  than  general  practi- 
tioners, men  who  focus  on  one  disease  cate- 
gory or  one  organ  or  one  aspect  of  tech- 
nology, rather  than  on  the  whole  patient 

This  means  few  physicians  graduate,  to 
whom  the  patient  and  his  family  represent 
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a  spectrum  of  medical  problems,  most  of 
which  can  be  handled  In  a  doctor's  office 

Many  GPs  complain  they  do  not  have  hos- 
pital privileges,  so  they  must  turn  over  their 
patients  to  specialists  whenever  hospital  care 
is  indicated. 

And  here  is  how  the  specialist  sees  It: 

Medical  knowledge  has  become  so  com- 
plex— and  will  continue  to  do  so — no  physi- 
cian can  cover  all  Illnesses  In  all  men.  They 
see  a  need  for  more  specialization,  rather 
than  less 

Medical  progress  has  depended  on  prog- 
ress made  by  pathologists,  radiologists,  re- 
searchers and  other  MDs  who  may  seldom  see 
a  patient 

By  the  time  a  patient  needs  hospital  care, 
he  has  moved  out  of  the  family  doctor's  field 
of  competence,  they  claim 

GP  Statts  Seen  Spur  for  Medics 
(By  Fraser  Kent) 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  general  practition- 
ers, self-diagnosis  is  on  the  Increase  as  pa- 
tients try  to  figure  out  which  specialist  they 
need.  So,  too,  is  diagnosis  by  telephone 
(something  doctors  were  firmly  against  only 
a  decade  ago)  as  doctor  and  patient  find  It 
more  dlfflcuU  to  get  together. 

Families  moving  to  new  homes  complain 
of  trouble  finding  a  new  doctor,  and  waiting 
room  delays  seem  Inevitable  and  endless. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  GPs,  general  sur- 
geons, internists  and  pediatricians  are  forced 
to  do  family  medicine,  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  American  Academy  of  General  Practice 
(AAGP) . 

"This  Is  something  for  which  they  are  not 
trained,  and  it  results  In  both  Inadequate 
patient  care  and  a  waste  of  their  specialized 
BklUs,  which  should  be  reserved  for  unusual 
and  difficult  cases,"  he  said. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  manpower  short- 
age would  be  graduating  more  family  doctors 
from  medical  school,  he  added,  if  only  be- 
cause a  GP  cares  for  more  patients  In  less 
time  than  does  the  specialist. 

It  Is  hoped  that  elevating  the  family  physi- 
cian to  board-certified  si>ecialty  may  offer 
him  prestige  equal  to  that  of  other  doctors. 
It  will  also  give  him  entry  to  teach  in  most 
medical  schools. 

Dr.  Maynard  I.  Shapiro  of  Chicago,  past- 
president  of  the  AAGP,  noted  that  students 
tend  to  copy  their  teachers.  "Because  medical 
schools  have  become  geared  to  research  and 
specialization,  students  simply  didn't  come 
in  contact  with  the  family  doctor. 

"By  bringing  him  back  Into  teaching,  the 
new  specialty  should  Increase  student  mo- 
tivation and  spur  recruitment." 

It  Is  hoped  that  spur  may  prod  2,000  grad- 
uates into  family  practice  each  year,  despite 
critics'  claims  they  will  be  "specialists  with- 
out a  specialty"  and  that  few  will  be  drawn 
to  It. 

Dr.  Lynn  Carmlchael,  University  of  Miami 
family  practice  director,  says  guardedly:  "At 
present.  It  Is  the  exceptional  or  somewhat 
atypical  student  who  Is  Interested  In  family 
practice.  Most  students  are  conservative  and 
go  along  with  the  status  quo. 

"They  have  been  too  well  brainwashed  and 
are  not  attracted  by  ambulatory  (walk-In, 
walk-out)  medicine.  The  pool  of  applicants 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  large  for  the  next  few 
years." 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  Is  try- 
ing to  make  It  more  attractive  for  family 
practice  students  by  offering  two  annual 
scholarships.  They  are  for  $2,000  each,  over 
four  years.  Last  year,  the  recipients  were 
John  E.  Pappas  of  Cuyahoga  Palls  and  John 
H.  Surry  of  Youngstown. 

Ideally,  they  will  graduate  as  "people  doc- 
tors, blending  a  personal  approach  to  family 
health  with  sophisticated  techniques  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,"  said  Dr.  Ward  Darley, 
former  executive  director  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
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They  will  have  "therapeutic  opportunities 
other  physicians  would  be  denied,"  claims 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Myers,  Northfield  osteopath. 
"Each  of  us  has  a  limited  cranial  capacity; 
we  all  remember  and  do  best  the  things  we 
do  often.  Because  of  this,  all  specialists  are 
limited. 

"The  deeper  they  delve  Into  their  specialty, 
the  more  limited  they  become.  There  Is  a 
need  for  the  comprehensive  specialist  who  Is 
broad  In  scope  but  who  makes  a  distinct  ef- 
fort to  avoid  digging  deeply  Into  any  of  the 
particular  subjects  now  covered  by  the  nar- 
rower specialties." 

This  has  practical  limits,  added  Dr.  Ray- 
mond O.  West,  chairman  of  family  practice 
at  Loma  Linda  (Calif.)  University.  "There  Is 
a  certain  level  of  expertise  for  most  condi- 
tions thai  cannot  be  exceeded,  no  matter 
how  much  money  or  how  much  special  train- 
ing you  bring  to  bear  on  It. 

"For  Instance,  a  family  physician  who  con- 
siders all  the  possible  diagnosis  can  take  care 
of  a  strep  throat  as  effectively  as  could  the 
best-trained  pediatrician  or  otalaryngologist." 

Very  often  both  the  specialty  and  the 
preparation  for  it  have  been  described  in 
negative  terms:  What  it  isn't  and  should 
not  be.  This  may  be  a  problem  In  attracting 
and  holding  students,  said  a  medical  school 
dean  who  asked  that  he  not  be  Identified. 

"Without  a  clearly  defined,  specific  body 
of  knowledge,  we  will  have  trouble  develop- 
ing training  programs,"  he  said.  "The  faculty 
must  know  what  they  are  expected  to  teach 
to  produce  a  physician  who  can  provide  com- 
prehensive, continuing  health  care. 

"Right  now,  the  men  In  general  practice 
aren't  offering  any  helpful  suggestions,  but 
describe  their  specialty  only  In  terms  of  Its 
philosophy  and  approach  Instead  of  specifics. 
We  want  to  know  how  much  dermatology? 
How  much  cardiology?  Gynecology?" 

Even  more  of  a  challenge  Is  posted  to 
educators  In  that  medical  training  has  been 
centered  on  the  hospital  and  clinic,  while  the 
OP'S  practice  Is  oriented  toward  a  private 
office. 

Many  problems  he  sees  never  reach  the 
hospital,  so  a  medical  student  might  never 
be  exposed  to  them.  And  the  average  free 
clinic  population  presents  a  different  "mix" 
of  medical  problems  than  that  seen  In  gen- 
eral practice. 

So  what  will  the  future  family  doctor  be 
taught?  Most  experts  would  add  basic  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  to  the  basic  "core  sub- 
jects" of  today's  medical  school.  Add,  per- 
haps, psychosomatic  medicine  taught  by  a 
board-certified  family  doctor.  But  little  em- 
phasis on  research,  other  than  the  general 
principles  a  doctor  must  understand  if  he  Is 
to  evaluate  and  apply  research  findings. 

"The  primary  mission  of  a  medical  school 
Is  to  teach  physicians  to  take  care  of  sick 
people,  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  society," 
said  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  New  York 
City. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  many  top  medical 
schools  try  to  turn  out  mostly  researchers 
and  full-time  faculty,  because  that  seems  to 
be  the  most  glamorous  goal." 

Equally  stern  words  come  from  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Martin,  former  president  of  the  Student 
American  Medical  Association  now  interning 
In  pediatrics:  "The  traditional  methods  of 
training  physicians  have  nothing  to  do  with 
how  medicine  applies  to  people  In  the  com- 
munity," he  told  Medical  World  News. 

"Most  schools  have  become  citadels  of 
medical  science  that  I  feel  are  completely 
detached  from  the  real  practice  of  medicine. 

"In  my  school,  some  60%  of  the  faculty 
had  no  contact  with  patients.  Thoee  who  did 
were  concerned  with  for  example,  systemic 
lupus  erythematosus  (a  severe  skin  disorder) 
more  than  lobar  pneumonia.  I  never  treated 
a  patient  with  pnetunonla  In  my  medloal 
school,"  Dr.  Martin  said. 
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"Will  the  schools  turn  out  super-techni- 
cians who  have  no  experience  In  the  art  ot 
medicine  and  no  perception  of  the  major 
social  problems  that  create  the  medical  prob- 
lems we  treat?  WUl  we  continue  to  be  frag- 
mented with  episodic,  acute  care? 

"Or  will  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  real 
problems  of  patients  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  acute  diseases  that  constantly  face 
us  In  the  hospital?" 

Such  young  Idealism  Is  being  heard  by  old- 
er physicians. 

"Medical  students  cry  for  a  return  from 
the  Impersonal  medicine  of  the  1960s,"  Dr. 
Ross  L.  Egger  of  Dalesville,  Ind.,  said  recent- 
ly. "With  the  new  specialty  of  family  practice 
hardly  off  the  drawing  board,  students  are 
applying  for  these  programs  at  twice  tlie 
number  of  available  openings." 

The  objections  to  research  are  not  against 
it  as  an  occupation  but  against  the  undue 
emphasis  placed  on  It  by  medical  schools  that 
have  come  to  rely  on  federal  research  grants 
for  their  existence.  These  have  paid  the  sal- 
aries of  the  highly  skilled  q>eclallsts  on  tba 
faculty,  but  there  Is  more  to  medicine  than 
thU. 

"Medical  researchers  persistently  concern 
themselves  with  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
disease,"  said  Dean  James  L.  Dennis  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  "The  time  has  oome 
for  us  to  begin  a  search  for  the  causes  of 
health — something  that  Is  more  than  an  ab- 
sence of  disease. 

"Today  the  concern  Is  for  the  prevention 
of  Illness  and  the  treatment  of  physical  dis- 
orders on  a  firm  base  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, rather  than  trial -and-error  and  "art.* 
The  public  is  widely  Informed  and  their 
expectations  are  unreallatlcally  high. 

"The  kind  of  physicians  that  are  produced 
are  no  less  Important  than  the  numbers  pro- 
duced," he  added. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Young,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  General  Practice  (OAGP) .  thinks 
the  problem  could  be  resolved  If  each  frerti- 
man  medical  student  spent  some  time  wltli 
a  family  doctor  In  his  office. 

"He  would  see  what  family  practice  is;  he 
would  see  how  It  relates  to  other  specialties; 
he  would  see  how  all  of  this  works  In  the 
context  of  the  community.  He  would  have 
a  realistic  plctvire  of  what  medicine  really  Is, 
outside  of  the  university  medical  center," 
Dr.  Yoxing  said. 

"Then  he  can  make  a  rational  choice." 
Later  su<A  a  choice  may  be  harder  to  make. 
after  continued  exposure  to  training  by 
teachers  who  focus  on  one  sickness  or  one 
group  of  molecules.  "When  I  take  a  senior 
student  Into  my  office  and  show  him  a  red 
eardrum  for  the  first  time  In  his  life,  I  can't 
help  but  feel  he  knows  more  about  dissemi- 
nated lupus  erthematosus  than  I  ever  will, 
but  will  probably  have  a  hard  time  finding 
enough  patients  to  exercise  his  knowledge 
on,"  said  Dr.  James  B.  Price,  a  general  prac- 
titioner In  Brush,  Colo. 

But  most  agree  that  the  emphasis  on  fam- 
ily practice  training  as  such  would  not  really 
begin  until  the  student  was  graduated  and 
began  his  hospital  training  as  Intern  and 
resident.  That  will  probably  cover  three 
years,  and  the  GPs  again  Insist  the  young 
doctor  must  be  freed  from  the  specialists' 
domination. 

"Today's  postgraduate  courses  are  disease- 
oriented,"  Dr.  Carmlchael  charged.  "The  In- 
tern rotates  from  the  hypertensive  clinic  to 
the  diabetes  clinic  to  the  emergency  room, 
and  so  on. 

'He  treats  the  patients  only  for  the  con- 
dition that  brought  them  In,  sees  the  pa- 
tients singly  and  in  a  hospital  setting,  and 
sees  only  those  who  need  attention  while  he 
Is  on  shift." 

By  the  time  he  emerges  from  medical 
school,  "the  student  Is  apt  to  concentrate  on 
tests,  studies  and  records  relating  to  the 
patient,  rather  than  on  the  patient  him- 
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self."    said    Dr.    Morrla    Plshbeln,    x^edlcftl 
JournallBt. 

"Be  Is  a  better  educated  scientist  than  the 
physician  of  the  past,  but  somewhire  en 
route  he  baa  lost  the  healer's  basic  hivnanl- 

t1<M<  ••  j 

Dr.  Darley  compared  the  process  ta  bird- 
watching.  "An  ornithologist  can  learn  |some- 
thlng  about  birds  by  studying  theni  In  a 
laboratory,  but  this  Isnt  comparable  ^  ob- 
serving how  they  eat,  mate,  nest  a^d  fly 
in  the  forest.  ' 

"Similarly,  a  family  practice  resldeat  can 
learn  something  from  treating  bed  patients 
in  a  university  hospital,  but  not  neairly  as 
much  as  he  would  In  the  surrounding^  that 
Influence  how  people  live  and  work,  tl^e  sort 
of  Illness  they  get  and  how  well  they  recover. 
"In  the  classical  outpatient  department 
setting,  students  may  not  only  lose  thflr  in- 
terest In  patients  as  people,  but  may  adtually 
turn  hostile  to  them." 

I3r.  Darley  said  the  practical  part  o^  such 
education  must  take  place  In  an  ofilcje,  the 
patient's  home  or  a  nursing  home.  "Stu- 
dents will  learn  to  accept  health  protection, 
disease  prevention  and  rehabilitation  tm  part 
of  their  responsibility. 

"They  will  learn  how  to  work  with  v|olun- 
tary  health  groups,  welfare  agencies,  public 
health  organizations,  industrial  health,  serv- 
ices, the  police  and  clergy." 

It  might  be  possible.  Dr.  Carmlchae]  sug- 
gested, to  set  up  a  model  service  in  the;  med- 
ical school  that  resembles  the  actual  Situa- 
tions the  family  practice  resident  wou|d  en- 
counter later.  "He  will  make  house  and  nurs- 
ing home  calls:  he  will  see  whole  faqailles, 
and  will  treat  patients  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

"Medical  educators  never  really  see  the 
family  physician  at  work;  many  don't  iknow 
what  he  does,  so  he  must  be  made  visible  in 
the  medical  center." 

Something  along  this  line  has  been  devel- 
oped at  Loma  Linda.  In  his  first  yeaf,  the 
resident  will  spend  several  months  on  Inter- 
nal medicine,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  ps|chla- 
try  and  general  surgery.  "He  will  alsa  take 
responsibUlty  for  the  over-all  health  <jf  five 
to  10  families  as  outpatients,"  Dr.  West  said. 
"In  his  second  and  third  years,  he  ^tUll  be 
exposed  to  dermatology,  urology,  ophthal- 
mology, pathology,  radiology  and  preventive 
medicine.  And  he  will  Increase  his  practice  to 
50  families,  shared  with  another  resident 
who  will  know  the  same  patients  equally 
well  to  provide  continuing  care  and  pergonal, 
informed  attention." 

That  would  mean  a  resident  could  appraise 
a  family's  health  tuizards,  direct  a  social  serv- 
ice and  financial  evaluation  and  then  make 
a  home  visit.  Dr.  West  said.  "He  will  inocu- 
late the  children,  talk  to  the  parents  About 
diet  and  fitness,  inform  himself  of  their 
schools  and  Jobs,  and  enlist  the  help  of  com- 
munity agencies  whose  services  can  b^  ap- 
plied to  their  needs." 

He  explained  that  residents  are  i>eing 
trained  In  pairs  or  groups  "because  we  want 
to  get  away  from  the  old  pattern  of  seeding 
a  doctor  to  a  small  community  wheve  he 
overworks  year  after  year  without  help. 

"We  dont  want  him  flxially  to  get  dlsCoiir- 
aged  and  go  into  specialty  aa  so  fnany 
OPs  have  done." 

Another  program  outline :  three  or  !  four 
years  of  medical  school,  plus  one  year  of 
nonsurgical  roatlng  hospital  service,  oneTyear 
spilt  between  internal  medicine,  pediatrics 
and  psychiatry  and  one  year  In  a  family  doc- 
tor's office  or  outpatient  clinic. 

Students  have  suggested  adding  more  so- 
cial sciences,  culttiral  anthropology  and  gen- 
eral surgery  to  that  list.  Dr.  Smith  \»ould 
also  urge  training  in  marriage  and  sex  coun- 
seling. In  dealing  with  emotionally  handi- 
capped children  and  In  preparing  patlenta 
psychologically  for  surgery  and  childbirth. 
"And  the  young  doctor  must  also  learn 
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how  to  offer  aspirin  and  sympathy  when 
there's  nothing  else,"  the  OAOP  president 
said.  "He  must  face  the  problem  at  doing 
nothing,  when  that's  the  proper  tiling  to  do, 
and  of  persuading  the  patient  he  is  right." 

Tomorrow's  family  doctor  must  also  be 
trained  to  say  "no"  to  the  specialist  who 
thinks  he  knows  the  proper  answer,  added 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Weiss,  chief  of  surgery,  Youngs- 
town  Osteopathic  Hospital. 

"The  specialist  often  fails  to  realize  his 
perspective  is  narrow  and  limited  and  there 
are  many  things  of  which  he  may  not  be 
aware  that  can  and  do  alter  the  family 
physician's  decisions. 

Developing  such  a  doctor  would  probably 
eliminate  much  of  the  unnecessary  medical 
care  which  is  given  today  and  would  no 
doubt  significantly  decrease  the  extent  of 
iatrogenic  disease  (that  caused  by  treat- 
ment) which  we  all  see." 

He  then  summarized  his  concept  of  train- 
ing a  family  doctor: 

He  will  focus  on  upright  patients,  diseases 
that  occur  often,  patients  with  long-term 
Ulness  or  problems  related  to  emotional  stress, 
as  well  as  thoee  needing  hospitalization  or 
emergency  care. 

He  should  receive  regular  instruction  and 
gain  experience  in  assessing  the  patient's 
condition,  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
laboratory  procedures  and  in  applying  the 
principles  of  differential  diagnosis  ajid  proper 
therapeutic  management.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  history  and  cause  of  disease. 

He  should  understand  and  be  able  to 
manage  the  problems  of  the  newborn,  con- 
genital malformation,  growth  and  develop- 
ment through  adolescence,  nutrition,  mental 
retardation  and  the  behavioral  and  emo- 
tional problems  of  children. 

He  should  understand  the  biological  im- 
pact of  pregnancy,  delivery  and  care  of  the 
newborn  upon  a  woman  and  her  family.  He 
should  acquire  skill  In  providing  care  before 
and  after  birth,  and  understand  the  compli- 
cations of  pregnancy  and  their  management. 
He  should  be  adept  at  managing  gynecologi- 
cal problems. 

He  should  recognize  surgical  emergencies 
and  evaluate  conditions  that  require  elective 
surgery;  should  imderstand  the  kinds  of 
surgical  treatment  that  might  be  used  and 
the  problems  that  may  result. 

Thrzx     Months     Aiteb     Overworkzd     MD 
QtTTTs:  OP  Calais  Leaves  Vinton  Docior- 

LXSS 

(By  Praser  Kent) 

McAbthur. — ^The  office  is  large,  pleasant 
and  well  equipped  for  the  practice  of  family 
medicine.  It  is  near  the  center  of  this  small 
county  seat  in  southeastern  Ohio. 

It  is  empty. 

It  has  been  empty  since  the  only  physician 
in  Vinton  County,  Dr.  Richard  E.  Bvillock, 
left  here  Feb.  IS. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  general  practitioners 
In  most  parts  of  Ohio,  but  this  is  the  only 
county  with  no  OP  at  all.  In  fact,  no  physi- 
cian of  any  kind. 

The  80  patients  Dr.  Bullock  saw  on  an 
average  day  must  now  go  20  miles  or  more 
to  see  a  doctor.  That's  the  distance  from 
Rocky  River  to  Shaker  Heights. 

"We  Just  burled  a  lady  this  afternoon,  a 
sixth-grade  school  teacher,  who  might  have 
been  alive  right  now  if  there  was  a  doctor 
here,"  said  James  Blower  of  the  Wrightsel 
funeral  home,  which  provides  the  coimty 
with  eonbulanoe  service. 

"She  was  overweight  and  her  legs  were 
swollen  so  she  used  to  see  Dr.  Bullock  once 
a  week.  She  couldn't  drive  because  of  her 
condition,  so  she  kept  putting  off  the  longer 
trips  into  Logan.  If  we'd  bad  a  doctor 
here  .  .  ." 

Sick  people  in  Vinton  County  have  found 
that  doctors  in  nearby  towns  are  already 
overworked  and  unwilling  to  take  on  more 
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patients.  Most  have  accepted  up  to  30  pa. 
tients  only  on  a  standby  basis;  they  would 
be  expected  to  return  to  McArthur  if  and 
when  a  new  doctor  arrives. 

With  only  30  patients  per  doctor,  that 
means  most  of  the  9,500  people  in  Vlnt(m 
County  have  nobody  to  turn  to. 

Fortunately,  most  people  in  this  Appo. 
lachlan  region  of  Ohio  are  healthy  and  bar* 
dy.  And  fortunately,  there  has  been  no  ma. 
Jor  highway  crash,  industrial  accident  or 
epidemic. 

These  people  have  not  yet  started  to  think 
the  unthinkable :  that  there  may  never  again 
be  a  doctor  in  their  town.  "I  Just  can't  be- 
lieve that,"  said  a  restaurant  owner.  "I'm 
sure  theyll  find  somebody." 

"They"  are  the  town's  doctor  committee, 
made  up  of  Dr.  Arnold  Lee,  a  dentist;  Mayor 
Mel  Shover,  banker  Robert  Will,  lawyer  John 
L.  Beckley,  Judge  Peter  Abley,  pharmacist 
William  Oorsuch  and  Oeorge  Knox,  a  savings 
and  loan  official. 

"It's  been  tough  and  discouraging,  but 
there  hasn't  been  any  real  hardship,  yet," 
Dr.  Lee  said. 

(Although  the  distribution  of  dentists  is 
also  uneven  in  Ohio,  there  is  no  county 
without  at  least  one,  according  to  a  directory 
of  practicing  dentists  issued  last  July  by  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Board.) 

Three  months  ago — after  spending  22  years 
in  McArthur — Dr.  Bxillock  announced  his  re- 
tirement, to  accept  a  less  strenuous  Job  in 
Blacksburg,  Va.  He  had  been  unable  to  And 
an  assistant  to  help  relieve  the  pressure  of  a 
100-hour  work  week,  and  was  recently 
divorced  from  the  girl  he  married  while  in 
graduate  training  in  Toledo. 

He  is  now  attending  staff  physician  of  the 
student  health  service  at  Virgima  Polytech- 
nlc  Institute  and  State  University. 
Working  40  hours  a  week. 
"We've  been  doing  everything  we  can  to 
find  a  new  doctor,"  the  dentist  said.  "We'd 
really  like  to  have  two  men  here — the  office 
is  large  enough  for  that. 

"We've  advertised  in  medical  publications. 
We  sent  bulletin-board  notices  to  the  160 
hospitals  In  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  that  have  intern  and  residency 
programs,  and  to  military  Installations  and 
the  Appalachian  Medical  Center." 

The  committee's  notice  said:  "Gross  In- 
come limited  only  by  number  of  hours  you 
want  to  work."  It  emphasized  the  proximity 
of  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  and  the  recre- 
ational facilities  of  Vinton  County,  "excel- 
lent uncrowded  golf  courses  and  country 
club,"  without  noting  that  Dr.  Bullock  long 
ago  found  himself  too  busy  for  a  game  of 
golf. 

"We've  been  in  contact  with  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, for  those  doctors  who  are  inquir- 
ing about  locating  in  Ohio,"  Dr.  Lee  contin- 
ued. "Our  congressman  has  checked  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

"With  Just  one  nibble.  Two  or  three  doc- 
tors thanked  us  for  letting  them  know  about 
us,  but  that's  all." 

The  one  nibble  came  from  a  physician  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  said  he  was  tired  of 
paying  high  city  taxes.  He  visited  McArthur, 
but  last  week  sent  a  "thank  you,  but  no 
thank  you"  note. 

This  is  a  crossroads  town  of  1,500  with 
another  1,000  or  so  living  within  a  10-mlle 
radius.  The  county's  main  Jobs  are  at  Austin 
Powder  Co.  (where  Mayor  Shover  works), 
strip  mining  for  coal  smd  farming. 

This  is  Appalachia,  but  it  is  not  Dog- 
patch.  The  houses  are  usually  trim,  the  peo- 
ple well  fed.  Much  of  the  country  is  state 
park  or  forest;  Lake  Hope,  Zaleskl,  Raccoon 
Forest.  The  hilly  roads  cxirve  like  Raquel 
Welch,  and  the  population  Is  scattered. 

The  population  is  aging  and  decreasing; 
young  people  often  move  out  after  they  are 
graduated  from  high  school.  This  could  mean 
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m  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  bedfast  in- 
valids, within  the  next  few  years. 

McArthvir  is  almost  the  geographic  center 
of  Vinton  County.  Logan  Is  34  miles  north; 
Athens  28  miles  east  of  Chlllicothe  31  miles 
west  and  Jackson  20  miles  south.  There  are 
doctors  in  all  those  towns,  with  another  in 
Wellston  (10  miles  south)  and  a  hospital  in 
NelsonviUe  (25  miles  northwest). 

In  Vinton  County,  the  only  health  profes- 
sionals are  Dr.  Lee,  the  pharmacist,  and  two 
county  health  department  nurses. 

Pour  years  ago,  Josephine  Robertson  (then 
The  Plain  Dealer's  medical  writer)  described 
Dr.  Bullock's  practice: 

"It  begins  at  9  ajn.  and,  bturlng  emer- 
gencies, ends  when  the  last  patient  has  l>ecn 
seen,  be  it  2  or  3  a.m.  His  workday  some- 
tlmeis  lasts  20  hours. 

"He  drives  36,000  miles  a  year.  Dr.  Bullock 
was  chief  of  obstetrical  service  in  Hocking 
Valley  Community  Hospital  in  Logan,  on  call 
for  an  OB  emergency  whenever  a  patient's 
own  doctor  was  unavailable. 

"He  has  been  physician  for  the  athletic 
teams  in  the  county  schools.  Some  of  the 
more  than  2,000  babies  he  has  delivered  are 
now  on  those  teams,  and  he  has  watched 
them  grow  up  with  his  own  five  sons." 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Robertson 
asked  Dr.  Bullock,  "Aren't  you  very  tired?" 

"Not  as  much  as  sometimes.  There  are 
days  when  I  feel  162." 

"Why  do  you  keep  on  here?" 

"I  can  only  answer  that  with  another 
question,"  the  doctor  said.  "What  would  they 
do  in  Vinton  County  if  I  didn't?" 

"What  will  they  do  without  a  doctor?" 
echoed  Dr.  Richard  L.  Pulton,  president  of 
the  state  medical  society,  in  its  Journal. 
"That  same  question  rings  out  in  a  number 
of  rural  areas  throughout  Ohio. 

"We  are  not  referring  to  villages  where 
doctors  are  needed,  but  where  people  have 
access  to  physicians  in  nearby  towns.  We 
are  speaking  of  areas  where  people  will  have 
to  go  miles  to  a  physician  in  a  neighboring 
county." 

He  has  appealed  for  a  young  doctor  (or 
better  still,  two)  to  set  up  practice  in  Mc- 
Arthur. "Physicians  in  rural  areas  are  not 
going  hungry,"  the  medical  association's  Dr. 
Pulton  said.  "On  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
ttt  living  exceedingly  well.  The  problem  is 
not  lack  of  patients,  but  an  overbundance 
of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bullock." 

Dr.  Bullock,  54,  graduate  of  Cincinnati 
Medical  School,  made  up  the  entire  county 
medical  society.  He  was  on  call  24  hoiu?  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Some  people  in  McArthur  believe  the  hec- 
tic pace  helped  break  up  the  Bullocks'  mar- 
riage (Mrs.  Bullock  now  plans  to  sell  their 
house  and  return  to  her  home  In  Toledo) 
and  almost  kUled  the  doctor. 

"I  used  to  lie  awake  nights  worrying  about 
Dr.  Bullock  killing  himself  with  overwork," 
a  medical  association  spokesman  told  Medi- 
cal World  News.  "One  night  he  did  drive  his 
car  off  the  road,  suffering  a  broken  shoulder." 

Now,  looking  back,  the  townspeople 
wonder  why  he  drove  himself  so  hard.  For 
example,  he  left  the  staff  of  Hocking  Valley 
Hospital  after  another  doctor  delivered  his 
patient's  baby.  Many  other  doctors,  under  far 
less  pressure,  have  willingly  turned  over  their 
obstetrical  practice  to  specialists  so  they 
could  concentrate  on  the  patients  waiting  in 
their  offices. 

"You  could  go  over  there  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  still  be  there  at  midnight," 
recalled  Judge  Wade  Lohr  of  Vinton  County 
Common  Pleas  Court,  a  cardiac  patient  who 
lives  next  door  to  the  doctor's  office.  "If  he 
got  a  call  from  the  hospital,  he'd  Just  run 
out  and  leave  everybody  sitting  there." 

"But  he  kept  in  close  contact  with  the 
ambulance  service,"  Blower  of  the  ambulance 
service  said.  "He  told  us  when  he  was  leaving, 
when  he  expected  to  be  back,  when  he  was 
(flayed  at  the  hospital,  and  so  on.  He  was 
very  careful  about  things  like  that. 
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"I  hope  the  new  doctor  puts  his  foot  down, 
though.  He  should  say — look,  I'm  Just  a  gen- 
eral practitioner,  there  are  limits  to  the 
things  I  can  do,  the  amount  of  work  I  can 
do,  and  the  time  I  can  take.  He's  going  to 
have  to  be  firm  about  things  like  that." 

If  McArthur  can  find  a  doctor,  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  Ohio  State  University  would 
use  this  office  in  its  family  practice  intern- 
ship program.  Each  intern  would  be  here  only 
three  or  four  months,  but  this  covild  take 
the  pressure  off  a  lone  physician. 

Things  would  have  been  easier  if  Dr.  Bul- 
lock had  been  able  to  persuade  another 
physician  to  come  in  as  a  partner.  When  the 
brick  office  building  he  and  Dr.  Lee,  the 
dentist,  shared  was  built  in  1952,  the  hope 
for  such  a  partnership  was  incorporated  In 
the  design. 

However,  it  was  Just  as  hard  then  to  draw 
a  doctor  into  Vinton  Covmty  as  it  is  now. 

After  three  months,  most  of  the  people 
are  still  optimistic,  even  those  who  need 
core.  Said  Judge  Lohr:  "If  I  have  a  heart 
attack,  we'd  Jvist  call  the  ambulance  and 
go  to  the  hospital  in  Nelsonville.  We'd  ar- 
range for  the  doctor  to  meet  us  there.  It 
means  another  25  or  30  minute's  difference 
in  seeing  the  doctor,  and  of  coiu-se  it  means 
I  can't  get  my  shot  here  before  I  go." 

Some  of  the  work  load  was  taken  by  T.he 
county  health  department's  two  registered 
nurses,  Mrs.  Dian  M.  Partlow  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Shover.  the  mayor's  wife  who  was  Dr.  Bul- 
lock's nurse. 

"We  gave  some  of  his  diabetic  patients  a 
few  injections,  on  bis  orders,  but  we  had  to 
stop  that  by  May  1,"  Mrs.  Partlow  said. 

"And  we  had  to  persuade  people — the 
chronically  ill  ones  especially — to  seek  other 
doctors.  Some  of  Dr.  Bullock's  patients  were 
stunned  by  his  leaving  they  Just  couldn't 
believe  it.  Some  of  them  said  they'd  Just  wait 
and  see,  thinking  a  new  doctor  could  be  com- 
ing In  right  away. 

"We  had  to  do  a  lot  of  encouraging  of 
people  to  make  them  find  somebody  to  take 
care  of  them  in  Dr.  Bullock's  place." 

By  now,  most  of  thoee  with  long-term  ill- 
nesses have  found  other  doctors  in  surround- 
ing counties,  but  that  Isn't  always  satisfac- 
tory. One  woman  said  she  had  a  fainting 
spell  and  when  she  phoned  the  doctor  in 
Logan,  his  secretory  said  there  would  be  a 
two-week  wait  before  an  appointment  could 
be  scheduled. 

House  calls,  of  course,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

This  can  be  a  problem  for  the  aged,  suf- 
ferers from  arthritis,  diabetes,  emphysema 
and  heart  disease.  They  had  trouble  enough 
getting  in  to  see  Dr.  Bullock,  Blower,  the 
ambulance  man,  sold.  Some  can  no  longer 
drive,  and  must  be  taken  by  ambulance  20 
or  30  miles  at  $1  a  mile.  Medicare  pays  a 
maximtun  of  $15  per  trip,  and  the  aged  in- 
valid must  make  up  the  balance. 

"Some  of  them  Just  don't  see  any  doctor 
now,"  Blower  added. 

He  told  of  one  woman  who  lived  12  miles 
from  McArthur.  "When  her  doctor  told  her 
to  come  into  the  hospital,  we  bad  to  drive 
out  and  get  her,  and  then  drive  30  miles  to 
the  hospital. 

"Her  doctor  finally  called  to  find  out  where 
we  were.  He  couldn't  understand  why  it 
would  take  on  hour  for  her  to  get  there." 

Ih  reviewing  the  situation,  Dr.  Fulton  of 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  said: 
"The  doctor's  pledge  is  to  serve  humanity. 
The  opportimity  to  fulfill  that  pledge  Is 
knocking,  knocking,  knocking." 

Dr.  Bullock  isn't  sure  the  pledge  will  be 
filled.  He  feels  most  of  today's  young  physl- 
cans  lack  the  dedication  doctors  had  years 
ago  and  are  losing  contact  with  patients. 

For  areas  like  Vinton  County,  he  sees  a 
bleak  prospect :  a  series  of  flrst-ald  stations, 
supported  by  county  health  departments  and 
and  manned  by  nonphyslcians,  "I  dread  the 
thought,  though.  It  would  be  a  gross  mU- 
carrlage  of  medldne." 
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The  people  of  Vinton  County  are  calling 
for  help  as  loudly  as  they  can,  and  Dr.  Pul- 
ton says  opportunity  is  knocking. 

Is  anybody  listening? 


COMMON  CAUSE  OPPOSES  TREAS- 
URY'S BILLION  DOLLAR  GIVE- 
AWAY 


HON.  BIRCH  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3 
I  testified  In  opposition  to  the  Treasury 
Department's  proposed  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  system.  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  backdoor  attempt  to  reduce  cor- 
porate taxes  by  liberalizing  the  deprecia- 
tion allowance  is  wrong  as  a  matter  of 
law  and  wrong  as  a  matter  of  economic 
policy.  Also  testifying  in  opposition  to 
the  Treasury's  proposals  on  both  grounds 
was  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  authorities  on 
tax  law,  Dean  Bernard  Wolfman.  Dean 
Wolfman's  thoughtful  remarks,  I  should 
add,  were  presented  in  behalf  of  Common 
Cause.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  and  the  full  text  of  the  excel- 
lent brief  prepared  by  Dean  Wolfman  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusi(»i 
of  my  remarks. 

There  is  still  time  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  withdraw  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. There  is  still  time  for  Ccmgress 
to  act.  Repeated  statements  by  Treasury 
Department  oCBcials  that  the  Dep€ut- 
ment  cleared  the  ADR  proposals  with 
certain  congressional  leaders  notwith- 
standing, it  is  important  to  keep  In  mind 
that  Individual  assurances  of  approval 
cannot  confer  statutory  authority  where 
none  had  existed — and  In  this  case  the 
Treasury  simply  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  open  the  public  purse  to  a 
multlbllllon  giveaway  In  the  form  of 
lower  corporate  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statxmknt  bt  Senator  Bircb  Bath  Opposino 

TKX   Proposed  Asset  Depreciation'  Range 

Ststku 

XNTRODtTCnOK 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  concerning  the  Treasury  Depcotment's 
proposed  regulations,  first  announced  on 
January  11,  establishing  a  so-called  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  system,  eliminating  the 
reserve  ratio  test,  and  creating  new  full  and 
half  year  depreciation  conventions.  In  view 
of  the  repeated  statements  by  high  Treasury 
officials  that  these  regulations  will  go  into 
effect  regardless  of  what  is  said  or  done  at 
these  hearings,  I  strongly  suspect  that  all 
of  us  here  today  merely  are  participating  in 
an  elaborate  charade.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  can  continue  to  de- 
part from  their  long  history  of  professional, 
non  partisan  analysis  of  proposed  tax  regu- 
lations. And  I  am  confident  that  any  fair, 
public-spirited  and  impartial  determination 
wiU  conclude  that  these  proposed  regulations 
are  the  worst  of  two  worlds — they  are  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  wrong  as  a  matter 
of  economic  policy. 

In  view  of  the  sizable  permanent  revenue 
loss  that  would  result  from  the  proposed 
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changes — estimated  to  be  $3  billion  In  fiscal 
1972  and  Increasing  to  nearly  $6  blllU  n  an- 
nually by  fiscal  1975 — there  can  be  no  ioubt 
that  this  artificial  speeding  up  of  the  period 
over  which  a  deduction  for  depreclat  on  is 
permitted  Is.  in  reality,  an  adjustment  in 
the  corporate  tax  rate.  Having  failed  »  se- 
cure Congressional  approval  of  his  196?  rec- 
ommendation that  the  corporate  Inconie  tax 
be  reduced  by  2  percentage  points,  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  seeking  to  achieve  a  business 
tax  cut  at  least  twice  as  large  by  the  back- 
door of  liberalized  depreciation.  The  author- 
ity to  set  tax  rates,  however,  Is  a  Coi  igres- 
sional  prerogative  and  not  an 
one — under  whatever  guise  it  may 

Even  if  the  revenue  shortfall  were 
great,  the  Treasury  Department  woujid 
overstepping  its  authority  by  attem 
establish  the  proposed  Asset 
Range  system.  What  Is  at  Issue  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury,  acting  undisr  Its 
own  rule-making  powers,  has  proposed  de- 
I>artlng  frcKn  the  long-established  pri:iclple 
that  the  reasonable  deduction  permittiid  for 
depreciation  must  be  taken  over  the  "useful 
life"  of  the  asset  to  the  taxpayer.  Initead, 
the  Treasury  arbitrarily  has  selected  a  range 
from  "guideline"  life  of  ±20  percend  over 
which  an  asset  can  be  depreciated  and  eaves 
It  to  the  taxpayer  to  choose  whatever  jerlod 
may  be  best  for  him.  Clearly,  such  i  de- 
parture is  beyond  the  scope  of  administra- 
tive rule-making. 

There  Is  also  at  issue  here  not  onl  '  the 
question  of  whether  the  proposed  coui  se  of 
action  is  the  proper  one  for  an  economj  that 
Is  suffering  from  6  percent  unemployment 
and  continued  softness  in  consumer  sj  lend- 
ing but  the  dubious  wisdom  of  creat  ng  a 
permanent  special  interest  concession  n  an 
already  fragile  tax  system. 

THE  LEGAL  ISSUES 

The  United  States  Constitution 
In  Article  1.  Section  8,  clause  1,  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  anc  \ 
lect  taxes  .  .  ."  Historically,  this  has 
that  the  President  not  only  has  no 
impose  new  taxes,  but  he  may  not 
existing  ones,  increase  or  decrease  rates 
emptlons  or  make  any  other 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Ood« 
many  occasions  In  the  past.  Presidents 
sought  the  power  to  adjust  tax  rates  wtthln 
specified  ranges  but  to  no  avail.  Congress  has 
guarded  its  taxing  power  Jealously  and.  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Interest  Equallzi  ition 
Tax,  it  has  preserved  that  p>ower  for  itsKlf. 

The  Treasury  Department  now  projxM  es  to 
permit  an  arbitrary  20  percent  shortening  or 
lengthening  of  the  useful  life  of  an  asset  for 
depreciation  purposes.  That  this  repreients 
a  substantial  change  in  the  tax  law  ta  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  would  result  in 
annual  revenue  losses  ranging  from  $3  bl  Uion 
In  fiscal  1972  to  nearly  85  billion  by  Bscal 
1975.  Furthermore,  this  special  tax  lireak 
follows  Congressional  action  in  1969  to  re- 
peal the  investment  tax  credit  and  a  re  '.usal 
to  act  on  the  President's  proposal  to  reduce 
the  corporate  income  tax  by  2  parcel  tage 
points.  Yet  the  net  effect  of  the  Asset  D^ipre- 
ciatlon  Range  system,  it  is  interesting 
note,  is  equivalent  to  a  4  to  6 
point  reduction  in  corporate  taxes.  It 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  Treasury  Dei>art- 
ment  is  attempting  to  Implement  a  pollny  of 
tax  concessions  to  business  that  Con  p-ess 
recently  has  determined  is  unwarranted. 
What  is  most  ironic  about  this  "tax  break" 
is  that  President  Nixon,  in  seeking  repeU  of 
the  investment  tax  credit,  said  in  April,  1960: 

This  subsidy  to  business  Investmen ;  no 
longer  has  priority  over  other  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

In  the  early  60's,  America's  productive  ca- 
pacity needed  prompt  modernization  to  en- 
able it  to  compete  with  industry  abroad  Ac- 
cordingly. Government  gave  high  priority  to 
providing  tax  incentives  for  this  moderniza- 
tion. 
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since  that  time,  American  business  has 
invested  close  to  $400  billion  in  new  plant 
and  equipment,  bringing  the  American  econ- 
omy to  new  levels  of  productivity  and  etH.- 
clency.  While  a  vigorous  pace  of  capital  for- 
mation wlU  certainly  continue  to  be  needed, 
national  priorities  now  require  that  we  give 
attention  to  the  need  for  general  tax  relief. 

It  Is  true  that  the  present  provisions  of 
Section  167  of  the  Interntil  Revenue  Code 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  permit  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation.  It  Is  also  true 
that  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
methods  for  determining  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance. It  Is  not  true,  however,  that  the  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  system  yields  a  reason- 
able allowance.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  the  authority  to  Imple- 
ment the  proposed  changes  under  Its  rule- 
making powers. 

Historically,  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depreciation  has  been  determined  by  spread- 
ing the  cost  of  a  depreciable  asset  over  Its 
useful  life  to  the  taxpayer.  Once  having  esti- 
mated the  useful  life,  a  taxpayer  can  elect 
any  one  of  a  number  of  methods  for  specifi- 
cally allocating  the  allowance  to  different 
years  within  the  period  of  useful  life.  The 
basic  assumption  remains,  however — the 
cost  of  the  asset  Is  to  be  depreciated  over  Its 
xiseful  life  to  the  taxpayer. 

For  40  years,  beginning  in  1931  with  the 
Treasury  Department's  first  set  of  published 
guidelines  for  determining  useful  lives,  it 
has  become  clearly  established  that  In  order 
for  the  allowance  to  be  reasonable,  deprecia- 
tion had  to  be  taken  over  the  estimated 
useful  life  of  the  asset  to  the  taxpayer.  While 
the  guideline  lives  have  been  revised  and 
updated  in  light  of  actual  replacement  ex- 
perience, first  In  1942  and  most  recently  In 
1962,  the  concept  of  useful  life  was  not  aban- 
doned. Why  abandon  it  now? 

No  technical  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  Indicate  that  the  1962  guidelines  are  out- 
dated. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  20  percent 
range  selected  by  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
the  proper  one. 

It  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  1962  guide- 
lines can  be  both  too  long  and  too  short. 

It  Is  even  less  likely  that  each  category 
of  asset  lives  Is  outdated  by  the  same  20  per- 
cent range. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  In 
the  past  when  It  was  considered  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  provide  for  exceptions  to  the 
principle  of  useful  Ufe.  On  these  occasions, 
however.  It  was  not  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment who  Implemented  the  changes  but  Con- 
gress. By  specifically  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  the  case  of  emergency  de- 
fense facilities,  grain  storage  facilities,  and 
pollution  control  equipment.  Congress  has 
established  ample  precedent  for  the  view  that 
legislative  authority  Is  required  before  the 
historic  concept  of  useful  life  can  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  proposed  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
system,  the  elimination  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  and  the  new  full  and  half  year  conven- 
tions— as  proposed  by  the  Treasury — followed 
closely  the  recommendations  sent  to  the 
President  by  his  Task  Force  on  Business 
Taxation.  The  Task  Force  strongly  urged 
that  a  system  of  capital  cost  recovery — a 
system  that  bears  no  relation  to  economic 
Income — be  substituted  for  the  present  meth- 
od of  providing  a  reasonable  deduction  for 
depreciation  and  suggested  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  establishing  an  asset  de- 
preciation range  system  of  ±40  percent  from 
the  present  guidelines.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's proposed  ADR  system  Incorporated 
all  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  but  proposed  a  ±20  range. 

The  Task  Force  stated,  in  a  section  en- 
titled "Implementation  of  Recommenda- 
tions," 

We  recommend  that  the  proposals  dis- 
cussed above  be  implemented  by  appropriate 
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amendments  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
The  proposals  in  section  A  for  substituting 
In  the  case  of  machinery  and  equipment  a 
system  of  cost  recovery  allowances  for  the 
present  depreciation  system  Involve  some 
matters  that  have  been  dealt  with  under  the 
present  system  by  administrative  procedures 
and  regulations  rather  than  by  changes  in 
the  statute.  For  example,  the  reserve  ratio 
test  was  formally  introduced  in  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21,  and,  Eilthough  our  proposal 
for  elimination  of  the  test  could  be  effect- 
uated by  administrative  action,  we  strongly 
urge  amendment  of  the  statute  to  this  end. 
Moreover,  since  the  shift  from  depreciation 
to  cost  recovery  unrelated  to  the  useful  life 
concept  does  require  amendment  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  we  urge  that  all  the  matters  covered 
in  the  recommendations  which  are  related  to 
su-h  a  shift  be  incorporated  in  the  statute 
(Italics  added.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  difference  in 
asset  range  between  the  Task  Force's  rec- 
ommendation and  the  President's  proposal  is 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  Treasury's  view  that 
these  changes  can  be  Implemented  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat. 

Despite  the  Treasury  Department's  claims, 
I  find  absolutely  no  basis  In  fact  for  the 
view  that  the  1962  revised  guidelines,  pub- 
lished as  Revenue  Procedure  62-21  Is  suffi- 
cient historical  precedent  for  the  Treasury 
to  implement  the  projjosed  Asset  Deprecia- 
tion Range  system  on  Its  own  authority.  In 
1962  the  Treasury  Department  sought  to  im- 
prove the  procedure  for  determining  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  depreciation  by  up- 
dating guidelines  lives  In  conformity  with 
actual  replacement  experience.  True,  tax- 
payers were  permitted  to  shorten  asset  lives 
for  the  purjxjse  of  depreciating  the  cost,  but 
only  If  they  could  thereafter  demonstrate- 
through  the  reserve  ratio  test — that  the 
shorter  life  was  consistent  with  their  actual 
replacement  practices. 

The  proposed  Asset  Depreciation  Rang* 
system,  in  marked  contrast,  abandons  the 
historic  principle  of  useful  life  and  penults 
a  taxpayer  to  select  any  life  period  within 
a  range  established  arbitrarily  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Under  the  ADR  system,  the 
deduction  for  depreciation  will  not  neces- 
sarily bear  any  relationship  to  actual  asset 
use.  It  Is,  as  the  President's  Task  Force  de- 
scribed it,  a  capital  cost  recovery  system,  de- 
signed not  to  provide  a  i^asonable  allowance 
for  depreciation  but  to  improve  the  cash 
flow  of  corporations  and,  according  to  the 
President,  hopefully  to  provide  a  small  meas- 
ure of  fiscal  stimulus.  To  replace  the  pres- 
ent law  providing  for  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  depreciation  with  a  capital  cost  recovery 
systerm,  obviously,  requires  specific  Congres- 
sional authorization — not  merely  Congres- 
sional acquiescence  In  the  Treasury's  at- 
tempt to  implement  the  proposed  change 
under  Its  own  rule-making  power.  If  that 
Issue  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved  hen 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions then  It  win  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law. 

THE    ECONOMIC    ISSTTXS 

The  economic  policy  questions  raised  by 
the  Treasury's  proposed  liberalization  of  de- 
preciation are  as  proper  a  subject  for  the 
present  hearings  as  the  legal  questions — and 
as  serious.  They  are: 

With  only  75  percent  of  Industrial  capacity 
currently  In  use  and  a  seven-year  Investment 
boom  Just  having  ended,  Is  an  investment 
stdmulus  really  needed  now? 

With  unemployment  at  6  percent  and  con- 
sumer spwidlng  still  somewhat  sluggish.  Is 
a  tax  break  to  stimulate  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  the  proper  fiscal  stimulant? 

In  terms  of  national  priorities,  is  private 
cafdtal  B|>endlng  a  more  pressing  need  or  a 
more  worthy  candidate  for  tax  concessions 
than  public  investment  for  improving  state 
and  local  government  Infrastructure  or  in- 
creased spending  on  human  resource  pro- 
grams? 
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If  increased  private  capital  spending  Is 
necessary  now,  is  liberalized  depreciation  the 
most  effective  way  to  encourage  such  invest- 
ment? 

On  all  of  these  couuts,  the  answer  is  defi- 
nitely "no." 

The  main  source  of  our  present  economic 
Ills  Is  not  the  moderate  falling  off  in  spend- 
ing for  new  plant  and  equipment — as  one 
might  log^lcally  assume  from  the  President's 
proposed  remedy — but  the  reluctant  con- 
sumer. There  Is  still  a  lack  of  confidence,  a 
lack  of  confidence  reflected  In  a  personal  sav- 
ings rate  tliat  continues  to  remain  high, 
sluggishness  In  orders  for  consumer  durables 
and  Industrial  production  and  little  demand 
for  credit  despite  the  precipitous  decline  in 
interest  rates.  Unfortunately,  this  lack  of 
confidence  seems  to  be  Justified  by  an  un- 
employment rate  that  continues  at  or  near  an 
Intolerable  6  percent.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  should  be  obvious  to  even  so  recently 
a  converted  Keyneslan  as  President  Nixon 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  to  spur  demand,  to  create 
markets  for  those  goods  and  services  that 
can  be  produced  with  existing  facilities. 

The  most  immediate  and  meaningful  way 
for  the  federal  government  to  create  the  nec- 
essary demand  for  what  American  Industry 
Is  now  capable  of  producing  Is  to  provide 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  federally  financed 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  the 
victims  of  President  Nixon's  economic  game 
plan.  Another  meaningful  solution  Is  to  cre- 
ate public  service  employment  opportuni- 
ties, a  step  the  Senate  took  again  on  April 
1,  despite  an  earlier  Presidential  veto.  And, 
finally  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
would  provide  a  more  direct  stimulus  to  em- 
ployment and  meet  basic  public  needs. 

These  proposals  would  do  more  to  stimu- 
late economic  activity  than  the  proposed 
changes  In  depreciation  allowances  for  busi- 
ness— and  they  have  the  added  value  of 
meeting  basic  human  needs  directly  and 
not  as  the  result  of  any  "trickling  down" 
effect. 

According  to  the  Treasury's  own  estimates 
of  revenue  loss,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  In  depreciation  will  have 
much  of  an  Impact  now  on  aggregate  de- 
mand— and  It  Is  now  that  we  need  the 
proper  economic  stimulus,  not  in  1976  when 
the  ADR  system's  impact  will  be  maximized. 
And  while  it  Is  wrong  to  say  that  the  eco- 
nomically appropriate  amount  of  federal 
spending  Is  reduced  by  an  Ineffective  and 
Irrelevant  tax  cut,  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that, 
politically.  It  becomes  more  difficult  to  en- 
act the  necessary  spending  measures.  This, 
then,  is  the  added  burden  of  the  President's 
plan  to  cut  business  taxes. 

The  proiKised  changes  in  depreciation.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  are  absolutely  Irrele- 
vant as  an  effective  antidote  to  recessions. 
Unlike  the  Nelson  bill  providing  for  public 
service  emplojrment  and  my  own  bill  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
both  of  which  are  triggered  into  operation  as 
counter-cyclical  measures  by  a  formula  re- 
sponsive to  economic  conditions,  the  ADR 
system  would  remain  in  effect  In  good  times 
and  bad.  During  booms,  when  Investment  is 
Ukely  to  be  high  naturally,  the  tax  loss 
will  be  great  and  the  Inflationary  Impact, 
of  liberalized  depreciation  will  be  magnified. 
Hardly  the  proper  economic  prescription. 
During  recessions,  when  Investment  falls 
off  naturally,  the  tax  savings  to  business  will 
be  small  and  there  will  be  no  counter-cycli- 
cal Impact. 

A  related  point  about  the  adverse  long-run 
Impact  of  liberalized  depreciation  Is  that  It 
wUl  (1)  tend  to  substitute  more  private  in- 
vestment for  federal  expenditures,  since  at 
full  employment  Increased  expenditures  re- 
quire higher  taxes  unless  Inflation  Is  to  re- 
sult, and  so  a  tax  cut  for  business  Is  likely 
to  produce  higher  taxes  for  the  rest  of 
us  and  (2)   tend  to  redistribute  Income  In 
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the  form  of  corporate  dividends,  and  not 
necessarily  result  In  much  increased  invest- 
ment, since  accelerated  depreciation  is  not 
tied  specifically  to  Investment  but  to  total 
capital.  In  contrast  to  the  Investment  tax 
credit  liberalized  depreciation  offers  only  a 
negligible  Incentive  to  increased  spending  on 
plant  and  equipment. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  bard-pressed  to 
see  why,  with  industry  operating  at  about 
75  percent  of  capacity,  industrial  production 
off,  and  consumer  demand  soft,  the  Presi- 
dent chose  now  to  attempt  to  stimulate  In- 
vestment by  making  It  cheaper  to  install  new 
equipment.  As  for  modernization,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  Just 
ended  a  seven  year  Investment  boom. 

It  seems  somewhat  ironic.  Indeed,  that  the 
very  same  President  who  urged  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Investment  tax  credit  would 
propose  this  poor  substitute.  If  the  admin- 
istration believes  that  stlmiilating  business 
Investment  Is  the  best  way  to  get  our  fail- 
ing economy  moving  again — an  assumption 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  it  ought  to  pro- 
pose doing  Just  that  directly  and  not  through 
these  sleight-of-hand  changes  in  the  depre- 
ciation rules.  By  any  standard,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  will  produce  more  Ijang  for 
every  tax  buck  lost. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  about  the 
proposed  ADR  system.  Contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's January  11th  announcement  and  Sec- 
retary Kennedy's  accompanying  statement, 
liberalizing  the  depreciation  allowances  does 
not  merely  defer  taxes — It  reduces  them  and 
In  so  doing  It  creates  a  sizable,  permanent 
revenue  loss.  According  to  estimates  by  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Eisner  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's 1970  study  on  depreciation 
changes,  the  revenue  loss  over  the  coming 
decade  Is  likely  to  be  In  excess  of  $33  billion. 
In  the  face  of  so  many  critical  unmet  social 
and  human  needs,  should  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  spending  $33  billion  of  our  tax 
dollars  to  buy  some  modernization  of  Ameri- 
can Industry?  Is  that  what  the  call  for  a  re- 
ordering of  our  priorities  Is  all  about?  I  think 
not. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  these  regulations  are  unlaw- 
ful. Despite  the  so-called  assurances  that 
Secretary  Connally  has  said  he  has  received 
from  certain  Members  of  Congress,  Congres- 
sional silence  does  not  confer  statutory  au- 
thority where  none  existed. 

These  regulations  are  unwise.  They  would 
further  erode  the  American  taxpayer's  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  our  internal  reve- 
nue system.  I  urge  you  to  withdraw  them. 


Common  Cause, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  9. 1971. 
Re  Proposed  Reg.  §  1.167(a)  (11) . 
Commissioner  of  Tnteenal  Revenue, 
Washington,  DC. 
Attention:  CC:  LR:T. 

On  behalf  of  Common  Cause  I  am  submit- 
ting this  letter,  commenting  on  proposed 
Treasury  Regulations  5  1.167(a)-ll  ("Asset 
Depreciation  Range  System") ,  urging  their 
withdrawal,  and  hereby  requesting  that  I  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment  orally  at 
the  public  hearing  to  be  held  on  May  3,  1971. 

Common  Cause's  Interest  in  the  Treasury's 
proposals  stems  from  four  major  concerns : 

1.  The  Treasury's  proposal  to  grant  be- 
tween $3  and  $5  billion  in  annual  income  tax 
abatement  to  a  small,  Treasury  selected  seg- 
ment of  the  taxpaying  public,  without  Con- 
gressional direction  or  authorization,  con- 
stitutes an  Illegal  and  unconstitutional 
arrogatlon  of  legislative  power. 

2.  Massive  tax  reduction  now  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  business  men  and  corpora- 
tions Investing  primarily  in  machinery  and 
equipment  Is  Inequitable,  burdensome  to  the 
taxpaying  public,  uneconomic,  and  a  gross 
mlsallocatlon  of  public  resources,  suggesting 
new  governmental  priorities  that  are  counter 
to  those  publicly  declared  by  the  President 
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and  Congress  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation. 

3.  The  proposed  regulations  flout  the  lan- 
guage and  purpose  of  the  Income  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  pre- 
suming to  authorize  deductions  for  capital 
investments  that  have  not  been  consumed  in 
the  production  of  income  and.  therefore,  are 
not  legally  or  factually  an  expense  chargeable 
to  Income. 

4.  The  Treasury's  failure  to  disclose  the 
data  and  studies  which  led  It  to  propose 
sweeping  changes  in  the  depreciation  system, 
and  its  failure  to  set  forth  the  reasons  and 
considerations  leading  to  and  supporting  its 
proposals,  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  Interested  and  affected  persons  fully  to 
weigh  the  proposals  and  to  comment  com- 
pletely and  adequately,  thereby  violating  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Constitution. 

A.  The  Treasury  Proposals: 

The  Treasury  proposals  would  change  the 
law  in  four  major  ways:  (a)  they  would 
permit  some  taxpayers  to  select  a  period  over 
which  to  recover  their  Investment  in  de- 
preciable equipment  (other  than  over  the 
useful  life  of  that  equipment)  which.  In 
most  cases,  would  allow  them  to  deduct  from 
Income  an  unconsumed  portion  of  a  capital 
expenditure;  (b)  salvage  value  may  be  ig- 
nored in  determining  the  basis  on  which  to 
compute  depreciation,  thus  permitting  exces- 
sive current  deductions  in  the  guise  of  de- 
preciation; (c)  an  arbitrary  portion  of  each 
year's  Investment  in  asset  improvements, 
capital  by  nature,  may  be  treated  as  though 
a  mere  repair,  and  deducted  as  current  ex- 
pense from  current  income,  although  im- 
provements are  not  repairs  and  not  current 
expenses  and  (d)  Investments  made  at  any 
time  during  the  first  half  of  a  year  may  be 
treated  as  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  those  made  any  time  In  the  second  half 
of  the  year  may  be  treated  as  made  at  mid- 
year, thus  permitting  the  acceleration  of 
depreciation  deductions  to  points  in  time 
even  before  the  taxpayer  has  made  bis 
investment. 

B.  The  Law  and  Administrative  Arrogation: 
Section  263  of  the  Code  explicitly  denies 

the  deduction  of  capital  investment,  except 
as  the  Code  otherwise  expressly  provides.  Sec- 
tion 162  allows  the  deduction  of  current 
business  expenses  to  make  certain  that  the 
taxpayer  is  taxed  only  on  net  income.  Sec- 
tion 167  permits  the  deduction  for  depreci- 
ation so  that  those  capital  expenditures 
(non -deductible  under  §  263)  may  become 
deductible  as  they  are  exhausted  over  time, 
thus  providing  a  tax  treatment  consistent 
with  that  provided  in  Section  162  for  other 
kinds  of  expenses. 

Froza  time  to  time  Congress  has  explicitly 
permitted  the  expensing  of  certain  capital 
expenditures,  always  in  a  clearly  circum- 
scribed fashion.  It  has  authorized  acceler- 
ated depreciation  in  certain  instances.  It  has 
also  provided,  and  withdrawn,  special  tax 
credits  for  investment.  All  exceptions  which 
Congress  had  made  are  premised  on  the  ex- 
istence and  acceptance  of  a  fundamental 
principle,  embodied  in  the  statute,  its  his- 
tory, and  In  the  decisional  law,  that  assets 
are  to  be  depreciated  over  a  period  estimated 
reasonably  to  represent  their  useful  life  to 
the  taxpayer  who  employs  them.  Only  Con- 
gress may  deviate  from  that  principle. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  law  and  Its  his- 
tory, current  procedures,  and  the  Treasury's 
proposed  Illegal  deviation  therefrom,  will  be 
submitted  at  an  early  date,  prior  to  the  pub- 
lic hearing. 

C.  The  Economics  of  the  Proposals: 

A  recently  completed  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  Treasury  proposals  will 
be  submitted  to  you  shortly.  It  will  be  ap- 
parent frhat  A.  D.  R.  would  have  minimal 
stimulative  effect  In  the  short  run.  and  even 
less  in  the  long  run;  that  greater  stimulation 
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of  the  economy  could  be  achieved  by  prdvid 
Ing  encouragements  to  conaumption  or  by 
a  temporary  Investment  tax  credit;  tb^t  In 
the  long  run  A.  D.  R.  wovild  cause  a  shllt  In 
Investment  away  from  hovislng — thought  to 
be  a  major  national  priority — Into  Industrial 
equipment;  that  A.  D.  R.  will  provide  dis- 
incentives to  inefficient  flims  to  modettilze, 
nriH  It  will  reward  those  who.  contrary  to 
present  law,  have  failed  to  retire  assets  as 
qiUckly  as  their  tax  depreciation  schedules 
Implied  that  they  would:  that  A.  D.  R.  w|ould 
give  an  annual  tax  abatement  to  high  In- 
come taxpayers  In  aggregate  annual  twsaa 
equivalent,  for  example,  to  the  President's 
proposed  total  annual  allocation  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  equiva- 
lent, too,  to  at  least  $45  per  person  li^  the 
United  States. 
D.  Fairness  and  Equity: 

1.  Tax  reduction,  even  when  enactc^  by 
Congress,  shoxild  not  be  directed  prlm|irlly 
to  high  Income  taxpayers,  as  A.  D.  R.  Is.  It 
Is  unfair  to  allow  those  who  Invest  In  ecjulp- 
ment  to  pay  tax  on  a  base  that  la  smialler 
than  their  real  net  income,  when  othert  are 
required  to  use  their  net  Income  as  the 
base.  Deductions  for  capital  Investment,  not 
consumed  in  the  production  of  Income^  re- 
sult In  a  tax  base  that  Is  less  than  net|  in- 
come. As  unfortunate  as  that  would  ^  If 
Congress  were  to  do  this,  It  is  Intoleiable 
when  the  Treasury — without  Ck>ngres8ional 
warrant — creates  the  inequity. 

2.  Procedural  fairness — mandated  ln|  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  i  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Constitution — requires 
that  affected  and  interested  persons  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  when  new  rules 
are  to  be  adopted  by  government  agepcles. 
This  is  an  especially  significant  requlredaent 
when  the  new  rules  propose  to  give  awaiy  $3 
to  $5  bUlion  a  year  to  only  a  soaall,  Treefiury 
selected  group  oi  people.  The  opportunity 
to  be  heard  is  an  illusory  one  unless'  the 
rule  malting  agency,  here  the  Treasury,  pre- 
sents its  data  and  reasons,  and  gives  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  examine  and  evalu- 
ate them.  That  has  not  been  done  in  this 
case.  Conunon  Cause  calls  on  the  Trettury 
now  to  disclose  its  data,  its  studies,  and  its 
reasons  for  the  proposals  in  question. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BERNAaO  WOLTMiVN. 
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Common  Cause 
a  txgal  analysis  of  thk  ads  system  pro: 

BY  THK  TKKAStniY  DEPASTMXNT 

Summary  of  analyses 

I.  The  Treasury's  Proposal  for  an  ADR  .sys- 
tem would  bring  about  a  major  chang|e  In 
the  basic  principle  of  depreciation  th^t  is 
contrary  to,  and  unauthorized  by,  the>  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

It  woxild  introduce  Into  the  Income  t^x  a 
capital  cost  recovery  system  for  deduortlng 
expenditures  for  machinery  and  equlpqient 
over  an  arbitrary  period  of  years  without  re- 
gard to  the  useful  life  of  the  assets  in;  the 
taxpayer's  business. 

II.  The  Proposed  Change  in  the  concebt  of 
depreciation  is  J 

A.  Extremely  costly,  involving  a  revfnue 
loss  of  around  (40  billion  In  the  ^ext 
decade. 

B.  Highly  discriminatory  among  Lndustjrles, 
and  among  firms  in  the  same  Industry 

C.  A  subsidy  to  Treasury  selected  buslfiess 
taxpayers  that  Is  contrary  to  recent  Congres- 
sional actions.  j 

m.  The  Proposed  Change  In  the  syste*i  of 
depreciation  is  completely  contrary  to '  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cjode. 

It  is  taken  without  any  Congressional;  au- 
thorization. 

It  represents  an  unwarranted  and  unpre- 
cedented arrogatlon  of  power  on  the  part  of 
an  administrative  agency. 

A.  The  proposed  ADR  system  dlareganU  the 
language  and  purpose  of  the  income  tax  faro- 
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visions  by  seeking  to  authorize  deductions 
tor  capital  investments  before  those  Invest- 
ments have  been  consumed  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Income. 

B.  The  AOR  system  abandons  the  princi- 
ple of  depreciation  over  the  estimated  xiseful 
life  of  an  asset  In  the  taxpayer's  business — 
a  principle  which  has  been  deeply  embedded 
In  the  statutory  history  of  section  167,  con- 
sistently reflected  in  its  administration  by 
the  Treasury,  and  reiterated  on  numerous 
occasions  by  Congress  and  the  Judiciary. 

C.  The  ADR  proposal  wo\ild  permit  more 
rapid  acceleration  of  the  write-off  of  capital 
expendltvires  than  is  authorized  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

IV.  Congress  has  given  no  authority  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  abandon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  depreciation  system 
and  to  replace  them  with  the  proposed  new 
ADR  system.  The  assertions  of  authority 
claimed  by  the  Treasury  Department  are 
unfounded. 

V.  The  Treasury's  administrative  action  in 
1962,  regarding  depreciation  gruldelines  and 
the  reserve  ratio  test,  fully  accepted  the  stat- 
utory principle  of  useful  life  depreciation  but 
sought  Improved  methods  of  administering 
and  applying  that  concept. 

The  1962  action  Is  therefore  no  precedent 
for  this  Treasury  prop>06al — ^In  fact,  it  is  com- 
pletely polar  to  the  Treasury's  current  pro- 
posal, which  rejects  the  statutory  principle 
and  substitutes  a  totally  new  and  unauthor- 
ized system. 

All  prior  administrative  action  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  field  of  depreciation  is  also 
at  variance  with  the  change  now  proposed. 

VI.  All  prior  statutory  precedents  clearly 
demonstrate  that  any  departure  from  the 
Code's  requirements  for  the  deduction  of  cap- 
ital expenditures,  and  any  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  useful  life  depreciation, 
must  come  through  specific  legislative  en- 
actment and  cannot  be  made  administra- 
tively by  the  Treasury. 

VH.  The  prc^oeed  change  in  the  depred- 
ation system  Is  presented  by  the  Treasury 
without  any  supporting  data  as  to  expected 
lives  of  machinery  and  equipment  to  Justify 
the  arbitrary  and  shortened  capital  cost  re- 
covery periods  to  be  granted  to  taxpayers. 

In  fact,  all  the  evidence  available  is  clearly 
to  the  contrary,  indicating  that  expected 
lives  are  conslderaby  longer  than  the  pro- 
posed recovery  periods. 

vm.  The  proposed  change  In  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  depredation  system  In- 
volves Issues  of  major  economic  Importance 
for  the  United  States. 

The  prop>oeed  change  rests  on  economic 
premises  considered  thoroughly  unsound  by 
many  experts. 

The  proposed  change  represents  Judgments 
on  priorities  on  the  use  of  public  funds  In- 
volving billlona  of  dollars — Judgments  that 
are  directly  contrary  to  recent  Congressional 
action  and  that  are  disputed  by  many  seg- 
ments of  American  public  opinion. 

These  aspects  of  the  proposed  change  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  such  a  decision  Is  for 
the  Congress  to  make,  and  may  not  be  made 
by  an  administrative  agency. 

The  Treasury's  Proposal  for  an  ADR  system, 
would  bring  about  a  major  change  in  the 
basic  principle  of  depreciation  that  is  con- 
trary to,  and  unauthorized  by,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

It  would  introduce  into  the  income  tax  a 
capital  cost  recovery  system  for  deducting 
expenditures  for  machinery  and  equipment 
over  an  arbitrary  period  of  years  without 
regard  to  the  useful  life  of  the  assets  in  the 
taxpayer's  business. 

siectlon  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
permits  taxpayers  bo  deduct  from  Income  a 
"reasonable  allowance"  for  the  exhaiistlon, 
wear  and  tear,  and  obsolescence  of  their 
business  assets.  As  this  section  has  been 
constantly  Interpreted  over  the  past  six 
decades,  annual  depreciation  allowances  must 
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be  computed  according  to  a  "reasonably  con. 
slstent  plan"  and  must  be  spread  over  the 
xiseful  life  of  the  asset  In  the  taxpayer's 
business.  In  place  of  this  rule,  the  ADR  pro- 
posal would  introduce  a  system  of  capital 
cost  recovery  for  expenditures  on  machinery 
and  equipment  that  Is  unrelated  to  deprecia- 
tion accounting  as  it  is  reqiiired  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  it  has  been  Imown 
to  btislnessmen  and  accountants,  and  as  it 
has  been  xxnderstood  by  the  Congress,  by  the 
courts,  and  in  the  past  by  the  Treasury  itself. 
Under  the  ADR  system,  taxpayers  would  be 
free  to  elect  any  cost  recovery  period  within 
a  "range"  running  from  20^0  shorter  to  20% 
longer  than  the  "guideline  lives"  Intro- 
duced by  the  Treasury  in  1962.i  All  testing 
methods  followed  under  the  present  deprecia- 
tion nUes  to  substantiate  the  Justification  of 
the  taxpayer's  claim  to  apply  the  present 
guidelines  and  the  relationship  of  those  Uvea 
when  used  to  the  actual  useful  life  in  the 
taxpayer's  business  would  be  abolished.' 

The  amoxmt  of  the  depreciation  deduction 
allowable  under  section  167  of  the  Code 
would  become  a  matter  of  taxpayer  election. 
Annual  cost  recovery  allowances  would  be 
related  neither  to  the  useful  life  nor  to  the 
salvage  value  of  the  assets  in  the  taxpayer's 
business.  Taxpayers  would  be  permitted  to 
claim  deductions  for  depreciation  that  has 
not  occurred,  to  spread  deductions  over  a 
period  that  does  not  correspond  to  the  assets' 
actual  usefulness  to  the  taxp>ayer,  and  to 
write-off  the  entire  cost  of  assets  long  before 
they  are  retired  from  the  taxpayer's  business. 
The  allowances  permitted  by  this  cost  re- 
covery system  would  thus  not  represent  the 
exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence 
of  the  taxpayer's  assets  in  his  business  as 
required  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
concept  of  "depreciation"  would  be  scrapped 
and  instead,  without  any  authorization  what- 
soever, a  cost  recovery  system  Introduced. 

Experts  In  the  field  of  depreciation  ac- 
counting, Including  many  proponents  of  the 
change,  have  recognized  that  this  unauthor- 
ized change  is  a  fundamental  departure  from 
the  concept  of  "depreciation"  over  an  asset's 
useful  life  In  the  taxpayer's  business.  The 
President's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation, 
which  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  capital  cost  recovery  identical  to  the 
ADR  system  In  all  but  several  particulars, 
made  the  following  observations  In  its 
Report: 

"We  recommend  .  .  .  the  adoption  of  a 
simplified  and  liberal  cost  recovery  allow- 
ance structure  in  place  of  the  useful  life  dC' 
preciation  allowed  in  existing  law. 

"Our  recommendations  [would]  . . .  ls]ub- 
stitute  a  capital  cost  recovery  allowance  sys- 
tem for  the  present  system  of  deductions 
based  on  the  useful  life  of  the  property. 

"Cost  recovery  periods  should  be  pre- 
scribed without  reference  to  any  estimates 
of  average  "useful  life"  of  the  property  in  the 
group.  Estimates  of  "useful  life"  are  relevant 
only  in  a  cost  recovery  system  which  seeks 
to  particularize  cost  recovery  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  taxpayer. 

"A  reserve  ratio  test,  or  any  similar  meas- 
ure for  comparing  the  cost  recovery  period 
used  for  tax  purposes  with  the  actual  period 
of  retention  of  assets  by  the  taxpayer  la 
clearly  irrelevant  under  the  conventionalized 
cost  recovery  system  we  have  recom- 
mended." • 

The  Report  recognized  that  a  capital  cost 
recovery  system  Involved  "basic  changes"  *  in 
the  Income  tax,  acknowledged  that  its  pro- 
posal was  not  authorized  by  the  present  law 
and  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  issuance  of 
regulations,  and  recognized  that  it  would  re- 
quire addltlonaa  enabUng  legislation.'  Essen- 
tially the  same  proposal  was  advanced  by  the 
American  Bar  AjBoelatlon  Section  on  Taz- 
atton  in  1909,  and  WM  endoraed  by  Its  Houm 
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of  Delegates  In  1970.  The  ABA's  recommenda- 
tion also  candidly  acknowledged  that  the 
change  would  require  legislation."* 

Tax  Management,  a  tax  service  for  lawyers, 
recognized  that  a  basic  change  in  concept 
was  being  propyosed : 

"The  ADR  System  does  not,  and  Is  not  In- 
tended to,  reflect  the  diminution  In  the 
value  of  assets  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  time,  use  or  obsolescence.  Rather,  the  Sys- 
tem Is  designed  to  replace  traditional  con- 
cepts of  depreciation  with  a  standardized 
method  of  cost  recovery.  Such  conventional- 
ized capital  allowances  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
recover  his  investment  In  assets  over  a  stand- 
ard period  of  time,  without  reference  to  his 
own  or  industry  average  retirement  prac- 
tices and  replacement  patterns."' 

Leading  advocates  of  capital  cost  recovery 
have  recognized  the  basic  inconsistency  be- 
tween their  proposals  and  depreciation  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.'  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  said: 

"In  line  with  the  Chamber's  position  that 
a  permanent  capital  cost  recovery  system  is 
necessary,  In  1970  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Business  Tsixatlon  urged  as  a  part  of  Its 
recommendations  that  a  capital  cost  recovery 
allowance  system  be  substituted  for  the  out- 
moded system  of  deductions  based  on  the 
useful  life  of  property.  The  Task  Force  also 
recommended  that  the  reserve  ratio  test  be 
eliminated.  The  latter  position  has  also  been 
advocated  by  the  National  Chamber  for 
many  years. 

"The  National  Chamber  views  the  proposed 
regulations  on  the  ADR  System  as  a  major 
step  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  an  ade- 
quate cost  recovery  system  of  depreciation."  • 

The  Tax  Council  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  regulations  create  a  'new  system'  for 
business  deduction  of  capital  expenses."  • 

The  Treasury  itself.  In  a  study  made  pub- 
lic by  Secretary  Kennedy  In  July,  1970,  noted 
that  a  capital  cost  recovery  system  would  be 
an  arbitrary  and  Inequitable  departure  from 
present  practice."" 

The  Treasury's  desire  to  impose  the  ADR 
system  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  it 
represents  a  complete  change  in  law  and 
practice  It  is  not  a  simple  alteration  in  ad- 
ministration, not  "Just  another  administra- 
tive action."  It  is  not  merely  a  "refinement" 
m  the  concept  of  useful  life  depreciation.  It 
is  a  sweeping  revision  of  section  167  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  that  is  contrary  to 
the  section's  language.  Its  purpose,  its  statu- 
tory history,  its  Judicial  Interpretation,  and 
its  administration  over  the  last  six  decades. 
The  proposal  of  the  Treasury  to  introduce 
this  profound  change  by  its  own  administra- 
tive fiat  Is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is 
unauthorized. 

n. 

The  Proposed  Change  in  the  concept  of  de- 
preciation is: 

A.  Extremely  costly,  involiHng  a  revenue 
loss  of  around  S40  billion  in  the  next  decade; 

B.  Highly  discriminatory  among  indus- 
tries,  and  among  firms  in  the  same  industry; 

C.  A  subsidy  to  Treasury  selected  business 
taxpayers  that  is  contrary  to  recent  Congres- 
sional actions. 

A.  The  Proposed  Change  is  Extremely 
Costly:  By  the  Treasury's  own  estimates,  the 
ADR  system  would  through  tax  reduction  for 
some  taxpayers  produce  revenue  losses  of  $3 
bUUon  in  fiscal  year  1972.  $4.7  billion  In 
1976,  and  $3.8  billion  in  1980.  or  approxi- 
mately t40  billion  in  the  next  ten  years.^'^ 

The  proposal  and  its  consequent  tax  re- 
duction are  thus  no  routine  administrative 
step.  The  amount  involved  is  almost  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  entire  Budget  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972.  The  amount  ranks  in 
revenue  cost  above  each  of  the  special  rev- 
enue sharing  plans  of  the  President;  it  ranks 
In  Its  revenue  cost  with  the  new  welfare  pro- 
posal of  the  President.  It  is  more  than  the 
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entire  amount  of  revenue  customarily  ob- 
tained through  the  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

We  are  thus  dealing  with  a  tax  reduction 
whose  revenue  cost  is  at  the  level  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  fiscal  Importance.  It  Is  this 
costly  step — paralleling  in  revenue  cost  only 
the  most  Important  exjjendlture  programs 
passed  by  the  Congress — that  the  Treasury 
proposes  to  take  by  its  administrative  flat. 

B.  The  Proposed  Change  is  Highly  Dis- 
criminatory: 

1.  Among  industries,  favoring  those  with 
investment  in  equipment  and  especially 
longer  lived  equipment; 

2.  Anumg  firms  in  the  same  industry,  favor- 
ing those  with  sluggish  rates  of  equipment 
replacement — who  have  been  taking  exces- 
sive depreciation — as  compared  with  tech- 
nically innovative  companies; 

3.  In  every  industry,  in  favor  of  large  firms 
as  against  small  firms  vHth  respect  to  invest- 
ment in  identical  equipment. 

The  tax  reduction  brought  about  by  the 
proposed  change  in  the  concept  of  deprecia- 
tion is  highly  Inequitable  and  discriminatory. 
The  tax  reduction  will  go  only  to  a  Treasury 
selected  portion  of  the  taxpaying  public.  The 
Treasury  selection  will  favor  some  industries 
over  other  Industries.  It  will  favor  some  tax- 
payers within  an  Industry  over  other  taxpay- 
ers in  the  same  industry.  In  every  Industry 
it  will  favor  large  firms  over  small  firms.  For 
example : 

1.  As  among  industries:  The  proposed  ADR 
system  would  favor  Industries  investing  pri- 
marily In  machinery  and  equipment.  Since 
the  benefits  of  the  tax  reduction  go  only  to 
investments  In  machinery  and  equipment, 
those  industries,  with  relatively  little  such 
Investment  e.g.  the  service  and  hoxislng  in- 
dustries, will  not  obtain  the  tax  reduction. 
Those  industries,  with  large  equipment  in- 
vestments, such  as  chemicals  and  steel,  and 
the  like,  are  Instead  selected  by  the  Treasury 
to  get  this  tax  benefit.  Even  among  the  in- 
dustries investing  heavily  in  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  Treasury  picks  as  its  favor- 
ites those  industries  which  invest  in  longer- 
lived  assets,  with  the  advantage  apparently 
peaking  at  around  actual  lives  of  20  years. 
Indeed,  in  a  more  objective  moment,  the 
Treasury  itself  observed  in  July,  1970 :  " 

"(Capital  cost  recovery  1  necessarily  in- 
duces distortions  of  the  pattern  of  private 
investment  .  .  .  Ironically,  the  distortions 
are  most  severe  precisely  in  those  .  .  .  indus- 
tries which  are  capital  Intensive  but  which 
differ  among  each  other  in  the  expected  use- 
ful lives  of  the  assets  they  employ." 

It  is  for  Congress — not  the  Treasury — to 
make  tax  reduction  and  expenditure  choices 
of  this  character  and  magnitude. 

2.  As  among  firms  in  the  same  industry: 
The  proposed  ADR  system  would  favor  those 
businesses  within  an  industry  which  have 
the  slowest  rates  of  equipment  replacement 
and  would  choose  them  for  a  tax  reduction. 
It  would  not  give  any  benefit  to  those  btxsi- 
nesses  which  are  technically  Innovative  and 
which  therefore  have  a  rapid  turnover  of 
equipment.  Every  taxpayer  in  the  Industry 
can  have  the  same  cost  recovery  period — the 
technically  innovative  company  that  actual- 
ly replaces  its  assets  In  that  period  and  the 
sluggish  company  whose  replacement  prac- 
tices are  far  slower,  does  not  replace  in  that 
period,  and  whose  asset  lives  are  much 
longer.  But  it  Is  the  latter  to  whom  the 
Treasury  offers  tax  reduction — since  they 
will  be  allowed  to  write  off  their  costs  of 
equipment  over  the  same  period  as  the  in- 
novative company.  Since  the  cost  recovery 
period  may  be  an  actuality  for  the  innova- 
tive company,  it  does  not  receive  a  tax  re- 
duction. Since  the  cost  recovery  period  is  a 
fiction  for  the  sluggish  company,  it  receives 
a  tax  reduction — such  is  the  process  of  Treas- 
ury selection  for  tax  reduction  under  this 
proposal.  Indeed,  If  an  especially  innovative 
company  believes  its  replacement  policies  are 
even  faster  than  the  cost  recovery  period  and 
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wants  to  use  a  shorter  life,  it  must  prove 
that  claim  by  reference  to  its  actual  experi- 
ence. But  the  most  sluggish  of  companies  can 
base  its  cost  recovery  on  fictions  and  totally 
dispense  with  actual  experience." 

Again,  In  a  more  objective  moment,  the 
Treasury  saw  the  injustice  in  such  a  pro- 
posal. In  July,  1970.  the  Treasury  Itself  ob- 
served: 

"There  would  appear  to  be  no  economic 
principle  by  which  to  Justify  giving  an  in- 
vestment incentive  to  the  former  group  [with 
slower  replacement  policies]  and  a  disincen- 
tive to  the  latter  (with  rapid  replacement 
'policies]  .  .  .  |I]f  some  business  taxpayers 
are  able  to  Jiistify  particulated  [sic]  tax 
lives,  in  the  interests  of  tax  system  neutral- 
ity with  respect  to  private  investment  deci- 
sions, all  taxpayers  should  do  so."" 

An  ADR  system  within  an  industry  would 
favor  bxislnesses  that  have  taken  and  are  now 
taking  excessive  depreciation  deductions — 
those  businesses  which  are  not  complying 
with  the  depreciation  procedures  instituted 
in  1963  and  which  were  required  to  comply 
by  the  end  of  a  designated  period  estab- 
lished in  1965.  Under  the  existing  rulee.  busi- 
ness taxpayers  are  permitted  to  use  the 
guideline  lives  only  if  they  are  moving  to 
make  their  actual  replacement  practices  cor- 
respond to  those  guideline  lives  at  the  end 
of  the  compliance  period. 

Some  businesses  virlthin  each  industry  are 
living  up  to  this  requirement  so  that  their 
actual  replacement  practices  conform  to  the 
existing  guidelines.  But  other  businesses  have 
not  altered  their  replacement  practices  and 
are  content  to  use  assets  for  periods  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  guidelines.  These 
latter  tMpayers  have  been  enjoying  tax  bene- 
fits which,  under  existing  rules,  they  should 
now  begin  to  lose  because  their  depreciation 
deductions  are  excessive  in  the  light  of  their 
actual  business  operations.  But  it  is  these 
very  businesses  that  the  Treasury  now  pro- 
poses to  excuse  from  compliance  with  ex- 
isting rules. 

Instead  of  exacting  compliance  with  the 
guideline  lives,  the  Treasury  is  selecting  these 
non-complying  businesses  for  tax  reduction. 
It  Is  offering  them  the  elective  use  of  the 
guideline  lives  and  the  shortened  cost  re- 
covery period  without  requiring  them  to  earn 
those  lives  through  actual  replacement  prac- 
tices. It  is  giving  no  tax  reduction  to  those 
companies  who  have  actually  earned  the  re- 
duced guidelines  now  made  elective. 

Thus  the  ADR  proposal  rewards  most  gen- 
erously those  taxpayers  who  have  been  most 
delinquent  in  conforming  to  law. 

The  Treasxiry  has  itself  indicated  the  very 
large  discriminations  that  result  from  such  a 
policy."  Thus,  a  thirty  percent  variance  be- 
tween the  cost  recovery  period  and  the  ac- 
tual tax  life  can  produce  a  tax  benefit  equiv- 
alent to  around  a  16%  reduction  in  effective 
tax  rates  on  the  Income  from  the  assets.  For 
example,  if  the  cost  recovery  period  is  seven 
years  and  firm  A  actually  retires  its  assets 
on  a  seven  year  cycle  while  firm  B  retires  Its 
assets  on  a  ten  year  cycle,  firm  A's  tax  rate 
on  income  from  its  assets  remains  48%  but 
firm  B's  rate  will,  when  It  Is  allowed  to  elect 
a  cost  recovery  period  that  Is  a  fiction  for  it, 
drop  from  48%  to  aroimd  41%.  Under  the 
ADR  proposal,  with  Its  20%  reduction  In 
guideline  lives  and  Its  abandonment  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test,  variances  between  the  cost 
recovery  period  and  actual  lives  can  run  to 
much  more  than  thirty  percent.  The  result 
can  mean  tax  reductions  bringing  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate  down  to  a  36%  to  40%  range. 
The  dlecrlmlnation  can  be  expressed  another 
way:  for  some  taxpayers — firm  A  in  the  above 
example — the  ADR  provides  no  benefit;  for 
others — firm  B — the  AI»  is  eqiilvalent  to 
granting  a  14%  Investment  subsidy;  for 
still  others,  with  greater  variance  between 
the  cost  recovery  period  and  actual  lives,  the 
ADR  means  granting  much  larger  Invest- 
ment subsidies. 
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3.  A3  among  taxpayers  of  different  dze: 
In  every  industry,  tor  an  Identical  Invest- 
ment, the  ADR  system  woiild  favor  l«rger 
firms  as  against  small  business.  It  wt}uld 
favor  the  large  corporation  over  the  snail 
corporation,  the  large  Individually  o^'ned 
business  over  the  small  proprietorship.  This 
discriminatory  selection  results  from  the 
Treasury's  decision  to  make  the  Incer  tlve 
and  tax  reduction  benefits  of  Its  new  ;on- 
cept  turn  on  the  use  of  tax  deductlom  ,  so 
that  the  higher  the  tax  bracket  of  the  tax- 
payer, the  greater  the  tax  benefit  he  rece  ves. 
The  Investment  credit,  granted  by  Confress 
In  1962,  being  the  same  credit  for  everyone, 
large  or  small — 7%  of  the  Investment- -did 
not  have  this  discriminatory  effect.  But  the 
Treasury  has  chosen  a  system  to  replace  de- 
preciation whose  benefits  Inevitably  must 
favor  the  large  company  over  Its  smaller 
competitor.'** 

Again,  In  a  more  objective  moment,  the 
Treasury  saw  the  sweeping  effect  of  ;hl8 
change  on  Industrial  Investment  In  the 
United  States.  In  July,  1970,  It  said: 

"If  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  abandoned 
and  replaced  by  a  S3rstem  of  arbitrary  cap  Ital 
allowances,  either  by  amendment  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  or  by  new  regulatli  )ns, 
the  Congress  and  Treasury  Department 
would  be  thrust  Into  the  role  of  arbiter  of 
Industrial  asset  replacement  p>ollcy.  By  its 
determination  of  'the'  useful  life  of  particu- 
lar assets,  and  assuming  prescribed  1  ves 
would  be  set  Intentionally  low,  the  gov<rn- 
ment  would  be  affecting  Investment  incen- 
tive. To  the  extent  the  economic  circum- 
stances in  which  taxpayers  find  themse!  ves 
dictate  they  should  employ  asset  repli  ce- 
ment policies  that  yield  above  average  actual 
useful  lives  within  their  Industrial  (guide- 
line) classification,  these  taxpayers  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  use  of  arbitrary  capital 
allowances;   .  .  ."  '• 

There  is  nothing  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  that  permits  the  Treasury  to  make  it- 
self the  "arbiter  of  industrial  asset  replace- 
ment policy."  Tet  It  is  this  power  which  the 
TreasTiry  Is  claiming  under  its  ADR  proposal. 
In  simi,  excepting  those  few  taxpayers  for 
whom  the  ADR  cost  recovery  j)eriod  happens 
to  approximate  the  actual  depreciation  of 
their  assets,  the  proposed  ADR  system  '^11 
grossly  distort  Income  tax  accounting.  Por 
some  taxpayers  the  resulting  tax  reduction 
will  be  small,  for  others  large,  for  others  v  ery 
large.  This  arbitrary  bestowal  of  benefits  \  nil 
operate  perversely,  giving  the  greatest  boun- 
ties to  the  sluggish  firms  as  against  the  In- 
novators, to  the  firms  in  non-compUauce 
with  present  law  as  against  the  complying 
firms,  to  the  large  competitor  as  against  'he 
small  competitor.  Favored  businesses,  in  cap- 
ital intensive  industries.  In  high  tax  bra:k- 
ets,  which  Invest  in  long  lived  assets,  will  jiay 
Income  tax  on  a  base  tiiat  is  far  smaller  tt  an 
their  real  net  income.  The  ADR  bene  its 
would  thus  be  distributed  among  taxpayers 
arbitrarily  and  vmfalrly,  in  a  manner  ccpi- 
pletely  inconsistent  with  the  concepts  of 
equity  and  fairness  that  are  embedded  in 
present  depreciation  rules.  Such  dlsparkte 
treatment  would  be  unfortunate  even  11 
were  Introduced  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
disparate  treatment  that  the  Treasury,  wjth 
no  Congressional  warrant,  seeks  to  Introd 
by  administrative  flat. 

C.  The  Proposed  change  is  a  sutisidy 
business  taxpayers  for  the  acquisition  of 
chinery  and  equipment  that  is  contrary 
recent  Congressional  action  in  1969  which- 

1.  Eliminated  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
machinery  and  equipment  arrd  expresily 
stated  that  the  decision  as  to  future  alten.a- 
tives  was  to  be  made  by  Congress;  and 

2.  Refused  to  reduce  the  corporate  incone 
tax  rates  by  2  percentage  points  whereas  l/ie 
ADR  proposal  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  fri  >m 
4  to  6  points. 


footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  proposed  ADR  system  Is  designed  to 
create  a  new  incentive  to  Investment  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  The  Treasury  has 
introduced  the  plan  only  one  year  after 
Congress,  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  ex- 
pressly repealed  the  seven  percent  invest- 
ment credit,  a  similar  capital  Incentive,  on 
the  grounds  that  special  tax  incentives  for 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
were  no  longer  needed.  Except  for  the  distor- 
tions and  inequities  described  above,  the 
ADR  system  in  some  of  its  important  aspects 
is  modelled  on  the  investment  credit.  The 
ADR  seeks  to  serve  the  same  Investment  ob- 
jectives. It  involves  a  comparable  annual  sub- 
sidy to  business  taxpayers,  and  it  applies  to 
the  same  kinds  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment." In  light  of  these  similarities.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  Treasury  is  seeking  to  reestab- 
lish, in  substance  if  not  in  form,  an  invest- 
ment incentive  that  Congress  expressly 
repealed  scarcely  over  a  year  ago. 

Clearly,  the  authority  to  reestablish  any  in- 
vestment incentive  that  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Congress  does  not  rest  with  the  Treasury, 
Indeed,  In  repealing  the  Investment  credit, 
Congress  stated  expressly  that  the  preroga- 
tive to  choose  alternatives  in  the  future  was 
to  remain  with  Congress : 

"Even  though  an  investment  credit  may 
have  been  useful  In  the  past  ,  .  .  it  Is  not 
clear  that  the  same  type  of  problem  will  be 
faced  In  the  future  .  .  .  If  the  need  should 
in  the  future  arise  for  a  further  stimulant  to 
investment,  the  Congress  will  then  be  free  to 
consider  various  alternative  types  of  treat- 
ment." "* 

Congress  had  exercised  this  prerogative 
In  adopting  the  Investment  credit  In  1962, 
and  had  actually  rejected  proposals  offered 
at  that  time  to  Increase  the  rates  of  deprecia- 
tion. The  Senate  Report  explained  why  an 
investment  credit  would  be  desirable  and 
then  added: 

"Finally,  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  the  credit  is  a  subsidy  overlooks  the 
fact  that  other  alternatives  such  as  faster 
depreciation,  for  example,  share  the  same 
characteristics  of  giving  the  investor  in 
equipment  a  monetary  reward  beyond  what 
he  would  receive  on  the  basis  of  realistic  ac- 
counting. The  credit,  however,  is  preferable 
to  higher  depreciation  charges  because  the 
latter  tend  to  distort  income  accounting  and 
produce  higher  costs  for  book  purposes, 
which  frequently  could  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  higher  product  prices."  " 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Congress 
also  refused  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  corporate  income  tax 
rates  by  two  percentage  points.  The  Congress 
made  no  reduction  In  the  corporate  income 
tax  rate,  and  chose  only  to  reduce  Individual 
Income  taxes.  It  thus  disagreed  with  the 
Treasury's  priorities  as  to  tax  reduction.  But 
the  $3-5  billion  annual  tax  reductions  now 
to  be  granted  by  the  Treasury  imder  the 
ADR  sjrstem  will  go  overwhelmingly  to  cor- 
porate taxpayers.  The  tax  reduction  under 
the  ADR  system  ranges  between  an  8  to  12% 
annual  cut  In  corporate  tax  revenues.  It  is 
the  equivalent  overall  of  a  reduction  in  the 
corporate  tax  rate  of  between  4  to  6  per- 
centage points.  This  is  a  reduction  100  to 
150%  greater  than  the  Treasury  suggested 
the  Congress  adopt  In  1969,  and  which  the 
Congress  refused  to  adopt. 

The  Treasury  thus  persists  in  seeking  to 
do  by  administrative  flat  what  It  could  not 
persuade  the  Congress  to  do — Indeed  to  do 
far  more  than  that.  For  it  seeks  to  bring 
about  on  its  own,  without  legislation,  a 
greater  reduction  in  the  corporate  tax  burden 
that  it  had  unsuccessfully  sought  In  Con- 
gress and  a  reduction  achieved  through  the 
device  of  an  incentive  to  Investment  al- 
though the  Congress  has  decided  that  the 
tax  laws  should  not  contain  such  an  incen- 
Uve. 

Moreover,  the  entire  thrust  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  was  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
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preferences  under  the  income  tax.  Tet  un- 
der the  ADR  system  the  Treasury  Is  seeking 
to  Introduce  by  administrative  action  a  uew 
tax  preference — a  tax  preference  more  costly 
and  more  Inequitable  than  those  which  Con- 
gress legislated  against  in  1969. 

va 
The  proposed  change  in  the  system  of  de. 
preciation  is  completely  contrary  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

It  is  taken  without  any  Congressional  au- 
thorization. 

It  represents  an  unwarranted  and  unprec- 
edented arrogation  of  power  on  the  part  of 
an  administrative  agency. 

A.  The  proposed  ADR  system  disregards 
the  language  and  purpose  of  the  income  tax 
provisions  by  seeking  to  authorize  deduc- 
tions for  capital  investments  before  those 
investments  have  been  consumed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  income. 

Section  263  of  the  Code  denies  deductions 
for  investments  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment,  except  as  the  Code  otherwise  expressly 
provides.'*"  Section  162  allows  deductions  for 
current  business  expenses,  to  Insure  that  the 
taxpayer  is  taxed  only  on  net  income.  Sec- 
tion 167  permits  current  deductions  for  an- 
nual depreciation,  so  that  ct^ltal  expendi- 
tures, which  are  not  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 263,  may  become  deductible  in  annual 
segments  as  the  Investments  they  represent 
are  exhausted  over  time.  Section  167  thus 
provides  tax  treatment  consistent  with  that 
provided  by  section  162.  Together  the  two 
sections  represent  the  system  of  deductions 
permitted  by  the  Code,  and  any  departure 
from  that  system  is  prohibited  by  section 
263. 

The  technique  employed  at  present  and  in 
the  past  under  section  167  to  conform  with 
the  mandate  of  section  263  has  been  to 
spread  the  deduction  for  depreciation  of  an 
assert  over  Its  actual  useful  life  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  taxpayer's  Income.  Indeed, 
depreciation  over  an  asset's  actual  useful  life 
is  the  only  way  the  deduction  permitted  by 
section  167  for  investment  In  machinery  and 
equipment  can  be  made  compatible  with  the 
express  limitation  of  section  263. 

Deviations  from  such  a  system  of  useful 
life  depreciation  would  permit  an  unauthor- 
ized capital  expenditure  deduction,  to  the 
extent  that  emnual  allowances  exceeded  the 
actual  depreciation  of  the  asset.  The  obvious 
import  of  the  explicit  prohibition  of  section 
263  against  such  a  deduction,  which  dates 
from  the  earliest  revenue  acts,  is  that  no 
exceptions  to  this  requirement,  other  than 
those  specifically  enacted  by  Congress,  should 
be  countenanced. 

The  ADR  system  controverts  the  language 
and  purpofe  of  section  263.  and  completely 
obliterates  the  carefully  maintained  dis- 
tinction In  the  Code  between  deductible 
current  exi>enses  and  nondeductible  capital 
expenditures: 

1.  The  ADR  proposal  In  Its  cost  recovery 
concept,  would  pennlt  most  taxpayers  to 
elect  and  use  a  capital  cost  recovery  period, 
over  which  to  spread  the  cost  of  their  assets, 
that  is  shorter  than  the  actual  useful  lives 
of  those  assets.  It  would  thus  allow  for  esch 
year  in  that  period  a  deduction  from  Income 
for  an  unconsumed  pMsrtion  of  a  capital  ex- 
penditure— I.e.,  It  would,  contrary  to  section 
263,  and  without  warrant  under  section  167, 
give  a  deduction  for  the  part  of  that  asset 
actually  consumed  in  a  given  year  and  in 
addition  a  deduction  also  for  a  part  of  the 
asset  not  consumed  in  that  year  but  to  be 
consumed  in  a  later  year.  For  tax  purposes 
the  ADR  proposal  artificially  telescopes  de- 
ductions for  the  use  of  the  asset  Into  an 
arbitrarily  short  period,  though  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  use  of  the  asset  does  not 
fall  into  that  period.  The  Treasury  cannot, 
under  section  263,  permit  a  capital  expendi- 
ture for  an  Item  that  will  last  15  years  to  be 
expenses  all  In  one  year:  equally  it  cannot 
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permit  the  Item  to  be  expensed  over  8  years 
or  10  years.  The  conflict  with  section  263  is 
equally  present  in  both  situations. 

2.  Other  aspects  of  the  ADR  proposal  are 
also  violative  of  section  263.  Under  these 
aspects  the  proposal  would: 

a.  permit  an  arbitrary  portion  of  each 
year's  Investment  in  capital  improvements, 
which  under  present  law  must  be  added  to 
the  value  of  the  improved  asset  and  depreci- 
ated with  it.  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  repair 
and  to  be  deducted  as  a  current  expense. 

b.  Ignore  salvage  value  in  determining  the 
basis  on  which  to  compute  depreciation. 
thus  permitting  excessive  current  deductions 
in  the  guise  of  depreciation. 

e.  Introduce  a  new  half  year  convention, 
whereby  investments  made  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  first  half  year  may  be  treated  as 
made  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  those 
made  at  any  time  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year  may  be  treated  as  made  at  midyear, 
thus  permitting  depreciation  of  assets  even 
before  the  taxpayer  has  acquired  them  or  in- 
curred their  cost. 

All  of  these  elements  of  the  ADR  system 
work  together  to  accelerate  depreciation  al- 
lowances and  afford,  contrary  to  section  263, 
an  annual  expense  for  a  c{4>ltal  expenditure 
in  excess  of  the  consumption  of  the  asset  in 
the  years  in  which  the  deduction  is  taken. 

The  Treasury  once  before  issued  a  regula- 
tion that  purported  to  convert  a  nondeduc- 
tible capital  expenditure  Into  a  deductible 
current  expense.  The  regulation  permitted 
companies  to  deduct  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  for  oil  wells  as  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  expenses,  and  the  rule  re- 
mained on  the  books  27  years  before  Its 
validity  was  questioned.  But  in  F.  H.  E.  Oil 
Company  v.  Commissioner  147  F.  2d  1001  (5th 
Clr.  1965),  a  federal  court  of  appeals  held 
that  the  deduction  conflicted  vrtth  the  ex- 
press prohibition  In  the  (Identical)  prede- 
cessor to  section  263,  and  that  the  regulation 
therefore  was  Invalid.  The  decision  was  sub- 
sequently modifled,  after  Congress  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  approving  the  regulation,  on 
the  ground  that  the  statute's  reenactment 
over  the  27  year  period  had  Incorporated  the 
rule  in  the  statute.*"  But  the  original  holding 
of  the  case  has  never  been  lmi>alred.  The 
principles  underlying  that  decision  under- 
mine the  validity  of  the  Treasury's  currently 
proposed  regulation  even  more  than  they  un- 
dermined the  regulation  held  invalid  in  the 
F.  H.  E.  Oil  Case,  since  the  Treasury  seeks 
imllaterally  to  overthrow  a  system  that  has 
been  fundamental  to  the  Income  tax  for  a 
period  far  greater  than  27  years. 

B.  The  ADR  system  abandons  the  principle 
Of  depreciation  over  the  estimated  useful  life 
of  an  asset  in  the  taxpayer's  business — a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  deeply  embedded  in 
the  statutory  history  of  section  167,  con- 
sistently reflected  in  its  administration  by 
the  Treasury,  and  reiterated  on  numerous 
occasions  by  Congress  aTid  the  Judiciary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  election 
to  apply  the  ADR  system  will  produce  er- 
roneous estimates  of  useful  lives  for  all  but 
a  very  few  taxpayers.  In  fact.  If  all  taxpayers 
elect  the  ADR  system,  the  majority  will  be 
electing  unreallstlcally  short  asset  lives  since 
the  longest  lives  falling  within  the  industry 
asset  depreciation  ranges  are  approximately 
equal  to  the  average  asset  lives  for  machin- 
ery and  equipment  in  most  industries — I.e., 
It  is  likely  that  about  half  of  the  taxpayers 
within  an  Industry  have  assets  with  actual 
useful  lives  that  are  above  the  top  of  the 
range  of  the  ADR  lives.  (See  Part  VII  of  this 
statement.)  Even  in  situations  where  accu- 
rate estimates  of  useful  lives  must  be  made 
for  other  purposes,  the  proposed  ADR  regula- 
tion speclflcally  directs  the  taxpayer  to  ig- 
nore those  estimates  In  electing  his  cost 
recovery  period.  Thus,  when  machinery  Is 
'•Med  to  the  taxpayer  for  its  period  of  use- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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fulness,  the  regulations  direct  the  taxpayer 
to  ignore  the  term  of  the  lease  in  selecting 
an  ADR  life.  Public  utilities  are  speclflcally 
permitted  to  select  ADR  lives  that  do  not 
produce  accurate  estimates  of  depreciation 
for  rate-making  purposes.  And  taxpayers 
whose  assets  have  a  significant  resale  value 
at  the  end  of  their  useful  lives  must  still 
make  accurate  useful  life  estimates  in  order 
to  calculate  salvage  value,  but  are  speclfl- 
cally directed  to  ignore  this  useful  life  esti- 
mate and  salvage  value  in  calculating 
annual  depreciation. 

The  abandonment  of  the  useful  life  prin- 
ciple is  an  unprecedented  and  illegal  depar- 
ture from  the  requirements  of  section  167. 
The  assertion  that  "The  ADR  system  does 
not  do  away  with  'useful  life'  (but)  simply 
reinterprets  that  phrase  in  today's  world," 
made  recently  by  projxjnents  of  the  ADR  sys- 
tem,-'' Is  founded  on  an  Inaccurate  reading 
of  the  statute's  history  and  administration 
over  the  past  sixty  years.  The  concept  of  use- 
ful life  depreciation  was  clearly  deflned  in 
the  earliest  revenue  acts,  and  has  been  con- 
sistently reiterated  by  the  Treasury,  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  courts.  There  has  been — 
until  this  proposal — no  erosion  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  no  confusion  about  its  meaning. 
Indeed,  the  principle  has  been  Inserted  in 
numerous  provisions  of  the  Code  in  contexts 
that  permit  no  other  interpretation  than 
that  the  phrase  meant  the  useful  service  life 
of  an  asset  in  the  taxpayer's  business  or  in 
the  production  of  his  income. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 
section  Is  Included  In  Appendix  A  to  this 
statement.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  statutory  and  Judicial  history  described 
therein.  The  administrative  history  is  con- 
sidered in  Point  V  of  this  Statement. 

In  the  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1909,  In  the  reve- 
nue acts  of  1913,  1916  and  1918,  and  In  the 
Treasury  Regulations  Issued  thereunder,  ref- 
erences in  the  depreciation  sections  to  the 
asset's  "use,"  Its  "useful  life,"  and  its  "use- 
ful life  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business," 
recur  repeatedly.-  The  predecessor  to  the 
presently  existing  regulation,  which  elabo- 
rated on  the  general  formula  of  useful  life 
depreciation,  was  promulgated  in  1919,  and 
has  remained  In  effect,  in  substance,  ever 
since.  It  provided: 

"The  proper  allowance  for  .  .  .  deprecia- 
tion ...  Is  that  amount  which  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  taxable  year  m  accordance  with 
a  consistent  plan  by  which  the  aggregate  of 
such  amounts  for  the  useful  life  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  business  virill  suffice,  with  the  sal- 
vage value,  at  the  end  of  the  useful  life  to 
provide  in  place  of  the  property  its  cost  .  .  ." 

This  regulation  was  paraphrased  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1927  in  a  much  cited 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  United 
States  V.  Ludey,  274  U.S.  295,  300-01  (1927), 
and  has  since  become  the  standard  formu- 
lation. 

The  reenactment  of  the  early  acts  with  this 
and  similar  regulations  in  effect,  the  fact 
that  these  regulations  were  issued  contem- 
poraneously with  the  enactment  of  the  flrst 
statutes,  and  the  fact  that  the  regulations 
are  longstanding,  all  fix  this  conception  of 
useful  life  depreciation  in  the  statute  as 
surely  as  if  the  term  had  been  expressly  de- 
flned in  the  statute  itself.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred since  the  passage  of  the  first  acts, 
in  the  Judiciary,  or  In  Congress,  or  In  the 
Treasury  to  alter  this  well  established  con- 
ception. On  the  contrary,  the  concept  of 
useful  life  has  been  consistently  reinforced. 

In  1954  Congress  inserted  the  term  "useful 
life"  in  several  sections  of  the  Code  for  the 
flrst  time.  "Present  law."  the  House  Report 
said,  permits  a  depreciation  deduction  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  property  "over  the 
years  It  is  used  In  a  business."  In  the  light 
of  this  interpretation.  Congress  added  new 
provisions  permitting  taxpayers  to  accelerate 
the  depreciation  of  assets  with  "useful  lives" 
of  three  years  or  more,  and  authorizing  the 
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Treasury  to  enter  Into  "written  agreements" 
with  taxpayers  {is  to  the  "useful  life"  of 
their  depreciable  property.  The  latter  pro- 
vision specifies  that  useful  life  estimates 
would  depend  on  the  "facts  and  circum- 
stances" in  each  taxpayer's  business. 

Also  In  1954.  Congress  considered  and  ex- 
plicitly refused  to  adopt  a  special  "10  percent 
leeway  rule"  governing  the  estimation  of 
useful  lives.  The  provision  would  have  es- 
tablished a  "range"  of  tax  lives,  running 
from  10  percent  below  to  10  percent  above 
a  Treasury  determination,  within  which  tax- 
payers would  be  immune  from  an  IRS  au- 
dit. The  rejection  in  Congress  of  a  rule 
strikingly  similar  to  the  proposed  ADR 
system  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Treas- 
ury's assertion  of  authority  to  establish  sim- 
ilar ranges  resting  on  20  percent  tolerances. 

In  1956.  the  Treasury  deflned  the  term 
"useful  life"  elaborately  In  a  new  regulation 
is  "the  period  over  which  the  asset  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  useful  to  the  tax- 
payer," and  enumerated-  a  list  of  factors 
that  wotild  vary  from  taxpayer  to  taxpayer 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  useful  life 
estimates. 

In  1960,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  two 
cases  in  which  the  definition  of  "useful  life" 
was  at  issue.  In  Massey  Motors  Inc.,  v.  United 
States,  364  U.S.  92  (1960),  the  Court  held, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Treasury,  that: 

"...  the  reasonable  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation must  be  calculated  over  the  estimated 
useful  life  of  the  asset  while  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  taxpayer. 

"...  Useful  life  is  measured  by  use  In  a 
taxpayer's  business,  not  by  the  full  abstract 
economic  life  of  the  asset  in  any  business." 

This  case  arose  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Treasury's  1956  regulation,  so  the 
Court's  interpretation  rested  solely  on  the 
statute's  prior  history.  In  the  companion  case 
of  Hertz  v.  United  States.  364  U.S.  122  ( 1960) , 
a  similar  case  involving  tax  years  after  the 
1956  regulation  was  promulgated,  the  Court 
made  similar  statements  on  the  authority 
of  the  Regulation  but  noted  that  the  reg- 
ulation itself  was  valid  only  insofar  as  It 
carried  "out  the  fundamental  concept  of  de- 
preciation ...  as  will  effectuate  the  re- 
covery of  cost  over  the  period  of  useful  life." 

In  two  provisions  of  the  Code  enacted 
after  the  Treasury's  1965  Regulation,  the 
availability  of  substantial  benefits  to  inves- 
tors in  depreciable  property  turns  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "useful  life."  In  these 
provisions.  Congress  was  obviously  aware 
that  the  term  "useful  life"  meant  the  useful 
period  of  service  In  a  taxpayer's  business, 
and  used  the  term  in  this  precise  sense  to 
limit  the  amount  or  availability  of  a  particu- 
lar investment  Incentive. 

Section  179  of  the  Code,  enacted  in  1958, 
provides  for  an  additional  20%  depreciation 
Ir  the  flrst  year  of  an  asset's  use.  The  sec- 
tion applies  only  to  assets  with  "useful  lives" 
of  six  years  or  more,  and  the  House  Report 
accompanying  the  measure  indicated  that 
the  limitation  referred  to  "tiseful  lives  of 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer." 

The  seven  percent  investment  credit, 
while  it  was  in  effect,  could  not  be  used  for 
property  with  a  "useful  life"  of  less  than 
four  years,  could  only  partially  be  used  for 
property  with  a  "useful  life"  or  from  four 
to  eight  years,  and  was  only  fully  available 
for  property  with  a  "useful  life"  of  more 
than  eight  years.  The  Committee  reports 
deal  with  the  definition  of  "useful  life"  at 
considerable  length : 

"The  percentage  of  investment  which  the 
taxpayer  may  take  into  account  varies  to 
some  degree  with  the  expected  useful  life 
of  the  property  in  his  business." 

"The  estimated  useful  life  is  to  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  useful  life  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  if  the  taxpayer 
acquires  used  (Investment  credit)  property 
without   a   remaining   useful   life    of   three 
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years  In  his  hands,  such  property  w^l  not 
qualify  regardless  of  the  original  estUnated 
useful  life  to  the  previous  owner  .  .  .  The 
estimate  of  the  useful  life  Is  to  be  ba^ed  on 
the  facts  and  circumstances  known  <m  the 
date  the  asset  Is  placed  In  service."      J 

I'  ■«  obvious  that  the  availability  of;  these 
tax.  incentives  was  never  Intended  to  turn 
on  arbitrary  tax  lives  elected  by  th#  tax- 
payer and  having  no  relation  to  the  actual 
service  lives  of  his  assets.  And  yet,  vila  is 
exactly  the  procedure  the  ADR  systeripur- 
ports  to  authorize. 

C.  The  ADR  proposal  would  permitl  more 
rapid  acceleration  of  the  write-off  of  dapltal 
expenditures  than  is  authorized  by  tl^e  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  ADR  proposal  would  clearly  acceler- 
ate the  rate  at  which  depreciation  deduc- 
tions could  be  claimed.  The  Treasury  rec- 
ognized In  Its  study  on  Tax  Depreciation 
Policy  Options,  released  In  July.  1970,  that  a 
"primary  motive  of  proponents  of"  cfeipltal 
cost  recovery  "Is  to  achieve  acceleration  of 
tax  depreciation.'*" 

This  attempt  by  administrative  action  to 
grant  more  rapid  acceleration  of  deprecia- 
tion Is  completely  Inconsistent  with  t^e  ex- 
press terms  and  purpose  of  the  statutory 
provision  authorizing  the  vise  of  accelerated 
methods  and  rates. 

These  provisions,  which  were  Introiluced 
In  1964.  were  carefully  and  speclflcalli  lim- 
ited to  prevent  taxpayers  from  accelerating 
their  depreciation  deductions  too  qyicWy. 
Section  167(b)  authorizes  depreciation  al- 
lowances calciilated  according  to  any  <jne  of 
four  methods.  | 

Subsections  (b)(1).  (b)(2),  and  (b)(3)  of 
section  167  authorize  the  use  of  the  straight 
line,  double  declining  balance,  and  su|n-of- 
the-years-dlglts  methods  of  depreciation  ac- 
counting. I 

Subsection  (b)  (4)  authorizes  the  ijse  of 
any  other  "consistent  method,"  provid^  the 
aggregate  of  the  annual  allowances  proHuced 
to  date  by  that  method  for  any  given  year 
during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  asset's  use- 
ful life  are  not  greater  than  those  produced 
to  date  by  the  double  declining  balance 
method  authorized  under  subsection  (o)  (2) . 
The  thrust  of  the  section  Is  to  permit  any 
consistently  applied  method  of  depreciation 
which  does  ru>t  produce  faster  wrlte-ofr$  than 
the  methods  explicitly  approved  in  the 
statute.  I 

The  House  Committee  Report  makes!  clear 
that  Congress  desired  to  limit  not  merely  the 
use  of  certain  methods  or  rates,  but  ttje  an- 
nual amount  of  capital  cost  recoveryi  that 
those  methods  and  rates,  when  applltd  to 
the  useful  life  of  the  asset  In  the  taxplyer's 
business,  would  produce:  f 

"fT)he  proposals  contained  In  (the||  bill 
do  not  go  as  far  In  the  direction  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  as  the  treatment  In  jsome 
other  countries,  nor  as  far  as  some  at  the 
proposals  which  have  been  brought  toTyour 
committee's  attention  .  .  .  fYJour  coi|milt- 
tee  has  adopted  provisions  which  will  give 
the  economy  added  stimulation  and  resllency 
without  departing  from  realistic  standards  of 
depreciation  accounting."  »• 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  limitation  woifld  be 
completely  frustrated  If  a  period  of  c^t  re- 
covery could  be  arbitrarily  selected  that  was 
shorter  than  the  asset's  actual  useful  IJLfe  In 
the  taxpayer's  business.  In  effect,  such  4  step 
would  be  an  attempted  end  run  around  the 
statute,  as  though  a  lobbyist  for  the  ADR 
system  were  to  say:  If  we  can't  get  by i  with 
a  faster  method  of  depreciation,  we  wll)  fool 
them  with  an  arbitrarily  short  life  that  will 
speed  up  our  depreciation  under  the  enumer- 
ated methods. 

But  Congress  was  aware  that  deviations 
from  accvirate  tueful  life  estimates  could 
lead    to    accelerated    depreciation    btyond 
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what  It  was  willing  to  sanction.  Therefore, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committee  Re- 
ports provided  expressly  that  sUl  the  accel- 
erated methods  authorized  under  section 
167(b)  would  be  deemed  to  produce  reason- 
able allowances  only  "so  long  as  the  useful 
life  used  in  determining  such  allowances  is 
accurate." 

The  ADR  prop>osal  purports  to  authorize 
accelerated  depreciation  deductions  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  cost  recovery  periods 
that  are  acknowledged  to  have  no  relation- 
ship to  the  usefvil  lives  of  the  assets  In  the 
taxpayer's  business.  For  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  who  elect  ADR.  allowances  cal- 
culated under  the  ADR  system  will  exceed 
those  calciilated  under  section  167(b)  on  the 
basis  of  an  "acc\irate"  useful  life,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  "reasonable  al- 
lowances" under  section   167(a). 

Indeed,  the  natural  Inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  language  and  purpose  of  section 
167(b)  Is  that  any  method  of  calculating 
depreciation  which,  like  the  ADR  system, 
produces  faster  write-offs  than  authorized 
In  section  167(b)  with  "accurate"  usefvil 
lives,  should  be  presumptively  unreasonable. 
By  providing  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
reasonableness  for  ADR  elections  even  when 
the  result  is  faster  write-offs  than  permitted 
by  section  167(b).  the  ADR  proposal  flouts 
the  obvious  Congressional  determination  to 
limit  the  amount  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  ADR  system  thus  would  provide  the 
taxpayer  with  Immunity  in  an  IRS  audit  at 
precisely  the  point  where  the  statute  plainly 
indicates  he  should  be  most  vvilnerable. 

D.  In  addition  to  changing  the  principle 
of  depreciation  to  a  coat  recovery  system, 
the  ADR  proposal  would  introduce  other 
changes  also  contrary  to  present  law: 

1.  fundamental  changes  in  the  treatment 
of  salvage  value — changes  affecting  both  the 
calculation  and  purposes  of  salvage  esti- 
mates; 

2.  a  new  half-year  convention  which  will 
always  inaccurately  reflect  the  time  of  a  tax- 
payer's assets  are  actually  placed  in  service; 

3.  a  "repair  allowance"  permitting  taxpay' 
ers  to  take  unauthorized  deductions  for  cap- 
ital improvements;  and 

4.  a  new  means  by  which  some  taxpayers 
could  in  the  form  of  proposed  depreciation 
deductions  carry  operating  losses  forward 
beyond  the  statutory  limitation. 

The  changes  In  the  treatment  of  salvage 
value,  the  half-year  convention  and  the  re- 
pair allowance  are  contrary  to  the  terms  and 
purposes  of  the  Code,  are  productive  of  sub- 
stantial revenue  losses,  and  contain  few 
practical  or  administrative  advantages  over 
present  depreciation  rules.  Their  sole  effect, 
singly  and  combined.  Is,  without  authority 
In  the  Code,  to  Increase  depreciation  deduc- 
tions for  bvulness  taxpayers. 

The  ADR  proposal  would  also  permit  some 
taxpayers,  where  It  proVed  advimtageous  to 
them,  to  postpone  unduly  deductions  for  de- 
preciation. Section  172.  permitting  operating 
losses  to  be  carried  forward  only  a  specified 
number  of  years,  and  section  1016,  requiring 
the  depreciable  basis  of  an  asset  to  be  re- 
duced each  year  whether  or  not  the  tax- 
payer claims  a  depreciation  deduction  in  that 
year,  establish  the  principle  that  taxpayers 
shoxild  not  be  free  to  postpone  current  de- 
preciation deductions  for  use  in  later  years. 
Section  461,  together  with  sections  446  and 
451,  requires  that  deductions  be  taken  in  the 
appropriate  taxable  year  under  accounting 
methods  which  "clearly  reflect  Income."  By 
giving  taxpayers  the  option  to  elect  arbi- 
trarily long  recovery  periods,  the  Treas- 
ury's proposal  would  permit  taxpayers  to 
allocate  depreciation  deductions  to  later 
years  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  these 
sections. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  points 
appears  In  Appendix  B. 
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Congress  has  given  no  authority  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  abandon  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  depreciation  tyt. 
tem  and  to  replace  it  with  the  proposed  new 
ADR  system.  The  assertions  of  authority 
claimed  by  the  Treasury  Department  are  un- 
founded. 

The  Treasury  has  claimed  authority  for  Its 
ADR  proposal  under  sections  167  and  7805. 
The  discretion  conferred  on  the  Treasury 
by  these  sections  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions Is  a  modest  one.  These  provisions  do 
not  create  a  power  in  the  Treasury  to  Is- 
sue substantive  rules  under  the  guise  of  de- 
fining a  "reasonable  allowance"  for  deprecla- 
tlon.  Further,  the  Treasury's  regulatlona 
must  remain  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  statute. 

A.  Section  167.  Section  ie7(a).  the  basic 
depreciation  provision,  permits  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  a  "reasonable  allowance" 
for  depreciation  of  property  used  In  a  trade 
or  business  or  for  the  prodvictlon  of  income. 
This  subsection  does  not  provide  any  Treas^ 
ury  authority  to  issue  regulations.  Although 
this  provision  has  been  In  force  In  more 
or  less  comparable  form  since  1913,  it  wu 
not  until  1954,  with  the  addition  of  sectloni 
167(b)  and  167(d),  that  Congress  cxpUclUy 
granted  the  "lYeasury  even  limited  authority 
to  issue  rules  and  regulatlona  in  relatlra 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  section.  Until  that 
time  the  Treasury  had  promulgated  inter- 
pretative regulations  barely  embellishing  the 
language  of  the  statute.  Both  of  these  new 
statutory  grants,  however,  conferred  an  ex- 
tremely limited  and  carefully  circumscribed 
rulemaking  authority  on  the  Treasury. 

Section  167 (b),  the  subsection  governing 
accelerated  depreciation,  specifically  limits 
the  Treasury's  authority  to  issue  regulations 
to  the  calculation  of  allowances  using  "cer- 
tain methods  and  rates"  for  accelerated  de- 
preciation. This  provision  was  clearly  not 
Intended  to  confer  general  rulenaaklng  dis- 
cretion on  the  Treasury  to  use  the  "reasonable 
allowance"  phrase  in  subsection  (a)  to  re- 
write the  entire  section.  And  since,  as  stated 
in  Part  mc,  the  availability  of  accelerated 
methods  is  premised  on  the  accurate  esti- 
mate of  useful  life  in  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness, it  is  obvious  that  the  subsection  can- 
not give  the  Treasury  the  power  to  abandon 
the  useful  life  principle. 

Section  167(d),  the  section  authorizing 
the  Treasury  to  make  agreements  with  the 
taxpayer  as  to  the  useful  life  of  his  prop- 
erty, also  expressly  limits  the  Treasury"! 
authority  to  that  of  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  mechanics  of  mnirtng 
these  agreements.  Thus,  the  present  Regula- 
tions under  this  subsection.  Regulations 
S  1.167(d)-l,  exemplify  the  natiire  of  the 
granted  authority  and  relate  to  the  manner 
of  applying  for  an  agreement  and  other  pro- 
cedural aspects. 

The  provision,  moreover,  obviously  con- 
templates the  making  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween an  individual  taxpayer  and  the  Treas- 
MTj  with  respect  to  the  useful  life  of  spe- 
cific property,  an  agreement  that  thus  focuses 
on  the  special  facts  of  the  particular  tax- 
payer. These  agreements.  In  addition,  are  to 
be  binding  on  the  taxpayer  and  the  Treas- 
ury "only  in  the  absence  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances not  taken  into  consideration  In 
the  adoption  of  such  agreement,"  and  may  be 
changed  by  either  party  establishing  such 
facts  and  circumstances.  The  Treasury's  rule- 
making power  under  this  section,  of  coune, 
does  not  empower  it  to  Ignore  the  express  re- 
quirements of  the  subsection.  Tet  an  election 
to  apply  the  ADR  system,  which  is  to  be 
Irrevocable  and  not  subject  to  change  by 
either  the  Treasviry  or  the  taxpayer,  ioet 
Ignore  these  requirements.  The  Treasury  hu 
asserted  that  elections  to  apply  the  ADR  sys- 
tem are  to  be  deemed  "agreements"  within 
the  meaning  of  167(d),  but  it  is  clear  that 
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this  bootstrapping  statement  provides  no  au- 
thority for  the  Treasury's  proposal. 

B.  Section  7805.  The  second  provision  in- 
voked to  support  the  Treasury's  proposed 
action,  section  7805,  authorizes  the  Treasury 
to  issue  "all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  for  the  enforcement"  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  This  section  empowers  the 
Treasury  to  Issue  Interpretative  rules  clarify- 
ing ambiguous  statutory  terms  or  doubtful 
readings  of  the  statute.  The  section  clearly 
does  not  authorize  the  Treasury  to  Issue  reg- 
ulations which  alter  or  amend  the  explicit 
terms  of  the  Code,  or  to  initiate  basic  changes 
in  principle — like  the  ADR  system — which  are 
Inconsistent  with  a  long  period  of  statutory 
history  and  Interpretation,  administrative 
practice,  and  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles. 

Specifically  defined  grants  of  limited  rule- 
making authority  appear  in  the  subsections 
(b),  (d),  and  (1)  of  section  167,  all  of  which 
only  authorize  the  Issuance  of  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  accelerated  methods  and 
rates,  agreements  as  to  useful  lives,  and  de- 
preciation accounting  for  public  utilities  in 
certain  Instances.  Unless  we  are  to  be  made 
to  believe  that  Congress  Intended  to  delegate 
a  blanket  general  power  to  the  Treasury  in 
section  7805  to  establish  the  contours  of  the 
phrase  "reasonable  allowance,"  a  power  which 
It  expressly  declined  to  delegate  In  section 
167.  then  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Treasury's  power  regarding  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  depreciation  accounting  is  a  very 
modest  one. 

Nor  can  the  departure  in  the  ADR  regula- 
tion from  well  established  principles  be  Jus- 
tified In  terms  of  administrative  advantages. 
Not  even  the  Treasury  has  claimed  that  any 
Increased  efficiency  in  administration  which 
ADR  might  produce  is  worth  a  purchase 
price  of  from  $3  to  $6  billion  In  a  year,  or 
nearly  (40  billion  In  a  decade. 

C.  Sections  446,  451,  461.  In  Its  original  an- 
nouncement of  the  ADR  proposal  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  the  Treasury  also  claimed  authority 
ioT  Its  action  under  the  general  accounting 
provisions,  sections  446,  451,  and  461.  These 
provisions  govern  methods  of  accounting  for 
tax  purposes,  and  limit  the  years  to  which 
taxpayers  may  allocate  items  of  Income  and 
claim  deductions.  Of  the  three,  only  section 
446  gives  the  Treasury  the  explicit  authority 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations,  and  then  only 
to  prescribe  methods  of  income  accounting 
to  Insure  that  the  taxpayer's  return  "clearly 
reflects  Income." 

All  three  provisions  evidence  a  Congres- 
sional Intent  to  prevent  taxpayers  from 
manipulating  accounting  methods  to  defer 
or  eliminate  their  tax  liability  and  to  insure 
that  their  accounting  methods  produce  ac- 
curate estimates  of  taxable  Income.  If  these 
sections  were  considered  relevant  to  the  de- 
preciation section  at  all,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  depreciation  has  always  been  regarded 
as  an  accounting  concept,  they  wovild  hardly 
support  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion, which  would  enable  taxpayers  to  post- 
pone tax  liability  and  distort  their  income 
tax  liability  In  a  manner  fundamentally  In- 
consistent with  generally  accepted  income 
accounting  principles.  Clear  refiectlon  of  In- 
come Implies  depreciation  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  an  Income-producing  asset's  useful 
life  to  the  taxpayer. 

There  are  thus  no  statutory  provisions  del- 
egating a  broad  rulemaking  authority  to  the 
Treasury  In  the  area  of  depreciation.  The 
scope  of  the  Treasury's  authority  to  Issue 
regulations  regarding  depreciation  must  be 
determined  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  substantive  provisions  themselves.  It  was 
not  until  1966  that  the  Treasury  even  pro- 
mulgated a  regvUatlon  which  attempted  to 
define,  for  the  first  time  In  the  regulations, 
«uch  concepto  famlUar  in  all  depreciation 
accounting  as  "useful  life"  and  "salvage 
value." 

TWs  1956  regulation  closely  followed  the 
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language  of  the  depreciation  sections  of  the 
statute  and  their  interpretation  in  the 
courts.  The  Treasury's  authority — now  as 
then — must  be  defined  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "reasonable  allowance" 
as  it  has  been  interpreted  in  the  oourte  and 
applied  by  the  Treasury. 

v 

The  Treasury's  administrative  action  in 
1962,  regarding  depreciation  guidelines  and 
the  reserve  ratio  test,  fully  accepted  the 
statutory  principle  of  useful  life  deprecia- 
tion but  sought  improved  methods  of  ad- 
ministering and  applying  that  concept. 

The  1962  action  is  therefore  no  precedent 
for  this  Treasury  proposal — in  fact,  it  is  com- 
pletely polar  to  the  Treasury's  current  pro- 
posal, which  refects  the  statutory  principle 
and  substitutes  a  totally  new  and  unauthor- 
ized system. 

All  prior  administrative  action  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  field  of  depreciation  is  also 
at  variance  with  the  change  now  proposed. 

Proponents  of  the  ADR  system  have  sug- 
gested that  the  proposal  Is  supported  by 
prior  Treasury  administrative  action,  espe- 
cially that  of  1962.  This  position  is  premised 
on  a  complete  mlsvinderstandlng  of  the 
Treasury's  administration  of  the  depreciation 
provisions. 

A.  The  1962  administrative  action 

The  Treasury's  1962  administrative  action, 
which  Introduced  depreciation  guidelines 
and  the  reserve  ratio  test,  fully  accepted  the 
statutory  principle  of  useful  life  depreciation 
but  sought  Improved  methods  of  administer- 
ing and  applying  that  principle.  Under  the 
1962  procedure  a  taxpayer  electing  to  be 
tested  under  the  guidelines  Is  permitted  to 
write  off  his  assets  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  of  guideline  lives  for  broad  classes 
of  assets.  A  taxpayer  may  use  a  guideline 
life  however,  only  if  he  satisfies  the  "reserve 
ratio  test.''  This  Is  a  mathematical  formula 
based  on  the  taxpayer's  own  depreciation  ac- 
counts, which  formula  Is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  taxpayer's  asset  retirement  and  re- 
placement practices  are  consistent  with  the 
giiideline  life  elected.  With  some  tolerance 
for  administrative  convenience  and  for  an- 
nual variations  In  the  taxpayer  rates  of  re- 
placement, the  reserve  ratio  test  Insures  that 
taxpayers  may  qualify  to  use  a  guideline  life 
only  when  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  use- 
ful service  life  of  the  assets  used  In  his 
trade  or  business.  A  comprehensive  simula- 
tion study  published  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment In  1968  ^  established  that  the  pro- 
cedure is  technically  sound,  even  when  ap- 
plied to  firms  with  varying  growth  rates. 
The  Treasury  affirmed  the  conclusions  of 
that  study  as  recently  as  July,  1970." 

Hence,  the  administrative  action  intro- 
duced In  1962  represented  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove and  facilitate  the  calculation  of  de- 
preciation in  accordance  uHth  the  principle 
of  useful  life  depreciation  required  by  sec- 
tion 167.  The  Treasury  Department  made 
this  clear  In  its  Release  describing  the  1962 
action : 

"The  fundamental  concept  underlying  the 
new  procedure  is  that  the  depreciation 
claimed  by  a  taxpayer  will  not  be  dlisturbed 
If  there  Is  an  overall  consistency  between  the 
depreciation  schedule  he  uses  and  his  actual 
practice  in  retiring  and  replacing  his  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  Demonstration  of  this 
overall  consistency  will  be  based  on  broad 
classes  of  assets.  Ouldelines  are  established 
for  each  of  these  classes  ...  to  assist  In  the 
determination  of  depreciable  lives."  ■ 

The  Treasviry,  In  adopting  the  guidelines 
system  In  Revenue  Procedure  62-21,  em- 
phasized that  the  new  testing  procedures 
conformed  to  the  principle  of  useful  life  de- 
preciation that  had  consistently  developed 
over  the  previous  half  century: 
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"At  present,  depreciation  Is  based  on  the 
useful  life  of  property  in  the  taxpayer's  own 
trade  or  business.  .  .  . 

"Tlie  depreciation  reform  retains  this  ap- 
proach. Every  taxpayer  should  continue  to 
base  his  depreciable  lives  on  his  own  best 
estimate  of  the  period  of  their  use  in  his 
trade  or  business.  .  .  . 

"The  guidelines  .  .  .  will  be  presumed  to 
be  acceptable  unless  subsequent  events  show 
that  they  are  not  appropriate  for  a  par- 
ticular taxpayer's  circumstances.  Of  course, 
to  no  extent  do  the  new  guidelines  foreclose 
a  taxpayer  from  using  even  shorter  depre- 
ciable lives  if  his  particular  retirement  and 
replacement  practices  are  more  progressive 
than  those  of  the  Industry  of  which  be  is  a 
part.  Thus,  under  the  depredation  reform, 
depreciation  continues  to  be  based  on  the 
concept  of  useful  life  of  property  to  the  tax- 
payer. However,  wider  latitude  is  provided  for 
the  taxpayer  In  making  his  own  best  esti- 
mate of  useful  life,  and  objective  standards 
are  provided  wherever  possible  for  deter- 
mining when  the  taxpayer's  estimates  should 
not  be  dlstvirbed. 

"[T)he  Reserve  Ratio  Table  will  provide 
objective  guides  for  establishing  that  a  tax- 
payer Is  entitled  to  vise  even  shorter  lives 
than  he  has  used  In  the  past." " 

The  Treasury,  as  recently  as  July,  1970. 
described  the  guideline  testing  procedures  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  the  administration  of 
the  statute  while  providing  realistic  esti- 
mates of  depreciation: 

"Ouldelines  formalized  the  application  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test,  a  mechanical  method 
by  which  business  taxpayers  may  establish 
whether  the  asset  lives  they  are  using  for  tax 
purposes  are  coTisistent  with  their  useful 
lives  as  required  by  Section  167(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Ouldelines  to 
simply  shorten  lives  for  tax  purposes  for  all 
taxpayers.  It  was,  rather,  Intended  that  tax- 
payers who  had  adopted,  or  wished  to  adopt. 
Investment  policies  which  resulted  in  below 
average  replacement  periods  should  not  be 
penalized  by  the  theretofore  traditional  tax 
audit  procedure  which  placed  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  taxpayer  for  "Justifying"  depar- 
tures from  Bulletin  P  lives.  Thus,  the  new 
published  guidelines  were  "short"  for  the 
biUk  of  business  taxpayers,  but  they  were 
admonished  that,  if  they  were  to  use  these 
lives,  or  any  other  which  might  be  shorter  or 
longer,  they  would  have  to  satisfy  the  reserve 
ratio  test.  .  .  .  Altogether,  present  law  tax 
depreciation  policy  may  be  characterized  as  a 
set  of  rules  under  which  taxpayers  naay  freely 
select  from  a  set  of  depreciation  methods 
(stralghtllne.  double  declining  balance,  sum- 
of-years  digits,  etc.)  allowable  under  Section 
167  of  the  Code  by  which  to  distribute  the 
cost  of  assets  over  their  expected  useful  lives, 
and  they  may  objectively  establish  the  con- 
formity of  their  depreciation  deductions  with 
their  replacement  policies  by  pre-established 
rules — the  reserve  ratio  test  and  supple- 
mentary transition  rules."" 

The  difference  between  the  guideline  sys- 
tem and  the  ADR  proposal  Is  patently  clear. 
The  elimination  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  and 
the  shortening  of  the  guideline  lives  will 
Introduce  a  wholly  new  system  under  which 
the  taxpayer  need  make  no  showing  whatso- 
ever that  his  ADR  cost  recovery  allowances 
are  consistent  with  his  retirement  and  re- 
placement policies.  The  Treasury,  In  Its  more 
objective  moment.  In  the  July,  1970  state- 
ment Just  quoted,  indicated  that  the  reserve 
ratio  test  is  the  key  to  the  1962  administra- 
tive action. 

The  ADR  proposal,  however,  would  elimi- 
nate that  test.  It  Is  Impossible,  therefore,  to 
understand  how  the  1962  action  can  be 
claimed  as  a  precedent  for  the  current  pro- 
posal, when  that  proposal  removes  the  essen- 
tial element  of  the  earlier  action.  One  could 
hardly  conceive  two  more  opposite  ap- 
proaches to  depreciation.  Tet  it  Is  the  1962 
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approach — and  not  the  current  propo<  al — 
which  follows  the  basic  command  of  the 
statute. 

Proponents  of  the  current  ADR  proposal 
seek  to  shake  the  reserve  ratio  test  'vlth 
rhetoric  and  misunderstanding.  They  say 
the  test  Is  "unworkable"  or  "complex."  They 
say  It  cannot  adjust  to  changing  economic 
conditions  or  that  it  Is  backward-lool  Ling 
and  far  from  oerfect.  What  all  this  transljates 
Into,  however,  Is  that  many  taxpayers  are 
simply  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  ^hat 
test  because  they  do  not  conform  their  ac  tual 
replacement  practices  to  the  liberal  guide- 
lines established  In  1962.  Rhetoric  and  mis- 
understanding are  the  devices  which  must 
be  seized  to  cloak  the  noncompliance  and 
to  attack  the  reserve  ratio  test,  for  nel  ;her 
logic,  theory,  nor  detailed  proof  of  delects 
Is  available  to  those  who  seek  to  dlspa-age 
the  test.  The  Treasury's  1968  Tax  Deprecia- 
tion Study  exhaustively  and  conclusively 
analyzed  that  test  and  found  It  sound.  The 
Treasury's  1970  Study  of  Tax  Depreciation 
Pollc>'  Options  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
earlier  study.  Statements  filed  for  this  Hear- 
ing by  acknowledged  experts  on  deprecia- 
tion accounting  confirm  the  validity  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test.  See.  for  example,  the 
Statement  of  Prof.  Richard  Pollock,  Unlkrer- 
Blty  of  Hawaii,  submitted  for  this  Healing, 
and  especially  his  analysis  of  the  errors  In 
the  criticism  of  the  test  made  by  the  Pi  esi- 
dent's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation 
(Sept..  1970). 

The  technical  details  considered  In  this 
Hearing  should  not  obscure  what  Is  nally 
happening.  In  1962  representatives  of  tusl- 
ness  argued  that  if  taxpayers  were  f-eed 
from  the  shackles  of  Bulletin  F  and  ser- 
mltted  to  use  liberalized  asset  lives  for  tax 
depreciation  purposes,  they  would  replace 
their  assets  more  rapidly  as  a  consequenqe  of 
technological  change  and  Innovation.  The 
Treasury  responded  with  liberal  guideline 
lives.  But  representatives  of  some  businesses 
have  found  that  a  number  of  taxpajrers 
simply  do  not  replace  their  assets  as  rapidly 
as  the  guidelines  lives. 

Consequently,  under  the  present  statutory 
principles  of  depreciation  and  the  ressrve 
ratio  test,  those  taxpayers  would  now  have 
to  lengthen  their  claimed  tax  lives  to  ODme 
Into  compliance  with  the  transition  rules 
governing  the  use  of  guideline  Uves.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  representatives  need  a 
new  ploy.  "Liberal  depreciation  lives"  have 
not  proven  to  be  the  key,  because  many  tax- 
payers simply  do  not  use  such  liberal  lives 
in  actual  practice.  Instead,  the  ploy  now  put 
forth  by  these  representatives  is  to  strap 
the  present  system  and  substitute  "caj  Ital 
cost  recovery  periods"  that  have  nothini;  to 
do  with  depreciation.  (Sec  for  example  Pro- 
duction, the  Magazine  of  Manuf actui  Ing, 
June,  1970,  p.  114). 

Under  the  new  method  taxpayers  wduld 
have  unreallstically  short  tax  Uvea,  but 
would  not  be  required  to  use  those  livei  In 
actual  practice.  The  Treasury  in  the  iiDR 
proposal  Is  accepting  this  ploy.  But — lea'lng 
aside  the  undeslrabillty  of  this  ploy — since 
It  rejects  the  statutory  principles  which  Jun- 
derile  the  depreciation,  it  Is  simply  not  wil  bin 
the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  adopt. 

B.  Administrative  Action  Prior  to  1962 

All  administrative  action  prior  to  196;  In 
the  field  of  depreciation  similarly  is  als<  at 
variance  with  the  changes  now  being  j  re- 
posed. In  the  nearly  sixty  years  of  adnin- 
Istration  of  the  depreciation  provisions  the 
Treasury  has  never  abandoned  the  prlnc  pie 
of  useful  life  to  the  taxpayer.  Accepting  t  tiat 
principle.  It  has  sought  only  to  alter  the  lad- 
mlnlstratlve  mechanisms  for  Its  applica- 
tion. The  following  survey  of  the  admlnls'  ra- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  of  the  section  is  based  on  Appendix  A 
which  contains  the  specific  details.^ 

In  1933,  a  special  Treasury  report  revealed 
that  many  taxpayers  had  taken  such  large 
depreciation  deductions  that  they  had  "built 
up  reserves  which  [were]  out  of  proportion 
to  the  prior  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  of 
their  depreciable  asset  .  .  ."  and  that  mstny 
taxpayers  would  be  able  to  depreciate  their 
assets  completely  "before  the  actual  useful 
life  of  the  assets  had  terminated."  These  tax- 
payers had  claimed  their  depreciation  deduc- 
tions under  a  regulation  which,  though  pro- 
claiming in  general  language  that  the  burden 
of  proof  was  on  the  taxpayer  to  show  that  his 
depreciation  allowance  was  reasonable,  also 
required  that  "such  deductions  will  not  be 
disallowed  unless  shown  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  to  be  unreasonable."  This 
language  effectively  placed  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  Treasury  In  challenging  a  tax- 
payer's depreciation  allowances,  and  had  led 
to  slack  enforcement  of  the  provision. 

The  reaction  in  Congress  to  this  state  of 
affairs  was  unambiguously  critical.  Deprecia- 
tion over  a  period  shorter  that  the  assets' 
actual  useful  life  was  uniformly  condemned 
as  "excessive"  by  both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  by  the  Treasury,  and 
was  referred  to  as  an  "unreasonable  allow- 
ance" by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  After  these  events 
the  statutory  depreciation  provisions  were 
reenacted  in  1934  without  change,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  the  Treasury  alter  its 
administration  of  the  statute  to  require  tax- 
payers to  Justify  their  depreciation  schedules 
and  to  reduce  depreciation  allowances  "by 
the  amount  [they  had  been]  excessive  in 
prior  years." 

Statements  supporting  the  adoption  of  the 
ADR  system  misinterpret  this  episode  and 
conclude  that  Congress  acquiesced  in  an 
expansion  of  the  Treasury's  administrative 
powers.  On  the  contrary,  the  reaction  of 
Congress  to  the  administration  of  the  statute 
prior  to  1933  reveals  that  Congress  disap- 
proved of  any  deviation  from  the  accurate 
depreciation  of  assets  over  their  useful  lives 
and  that  any  administrative  posture  which 
permitted  such  deviations  was  not  to  be 
countenanced.  The  episode  therefore  reveals 
a  constriction  rather  than  an  expansion  of 
the  Treasury's  sidmlnlstratlve  discretion  to 
deviate  from  proper  depreciation  accounting. 

In  1942.  the  Treasury  revised  "Bulletin  F" 
to  Include  a  schedule  of  suggested  useful 
lives  based  on  detailed  Industry  averages,  to 
facilitate  the  calculation  of  depreciation 
deductions.  The  title  page  of  the  Bulletin 
warned  that  the  averages  contained  in  the 
Bulletin  were  "not  prescribed  for  use  in  any 
particular  case,"  and  were  set  forth  "solely 
as  a  guide  or  starting  point  from  which  rates 
may  be  determined  in  the  light  of  experience 
of  the  property  under  consideration,  and  all 
other  pertinent  evidence."  Accordingly,  the 
Tax  Court  ^'  has  required  that  a  taxpayer 
demonstrate  that  his  useful  life  estimates 
are  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer's 
own  experience,  and  that  he  could  only  rely 
on  Bulletin  F  lives  when  his  own  experience 
was  an  Inadequate  basis  on  which  to  make 
accurate  useful  life  estimates. 

In  1953,  the  Treasury  announced  In  Rev- 
enue Rulings  90  and  91  that  It  would  not  dis- 
turb a  taxpayer's  depreciation  allowances 
unless  there  was  a  clear  and  convincing  basis 
for  change.  In  order  to  reduce  "controversies 
with  respect  to  depreciation."  This  an- 
nouncement did  not  represent  a  deviation 
from  the  useful  life  principle.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Treasury  Rulings  stressed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  depreciation  deduction  "Is  to 
permit  taxpayers  to  recover  through  annual 
deductions  the  cost  (or  other  basis  permitted 
by  law)  of  the  property  over  the  useful  life 
of  the  property." 

In  the  Regulation  Issued  In  1956,  the  last 
major  announcement  of  administrative  policy 
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before  the  Issuance  of  the  1962  Quidellnes, 
the  Treasury  said: 

"If  the  taxpayer's  experience  is  Inadequate 
the  general  experience  of  the  Industry  may  be 
used  tmtU  such  time  as  the  taxpayer's  own 
experience  forms  an  adequate  basis  for  mak- 
ing the  determination.  The  estimated  re- 
maining useful  life  may  be  subject  to  rede- 
termination .  .  .  only  when  the  change  in 
the  useful  life  Is  significant  and  there  is  a 
clear  and  convincing  basis  for  the  redetermi- 
nation." 

There  is  thus  not  a  shred  of  evidence  in  the 
long  history  of  the  administration  of  the  de- 
preciation deduction  that  suggests  any  de- 
parttu-e  from,  or  a  gradiial  erosion  of,  the 
principle  of  depreciation  based  on  useful  life 
to  the  taxpayer,  or  a  loosening  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  taxpayer  make  some  showing 
that  the  asset  lives  used  for  tax  purpose  be 
consistent  with  the  rate  of  retirement  and 
replacement  of  his  assets.  The  concept  of  de- 
preciation based  on  useful  life  to  the  tax- 
payer has  been  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the 
Treasury  throughout  Its  attempts  to  Improve 
administration  in  this  area — up  to  1971.  The 
ADR  proposal  would  not  merely  modify  this 
concept.  It  would,  without  statutory.  Judicial 
or  administrative  precedents,  abruptly  aban- 
don it  and  substitute  a  totally  new  and  un- 
authorized concept. 

VI 

All  prior  statutory  precedents  clearly  dem- 
onstate  that  any  departure  from  the  Code's 
requirements  for  the  deduction  of  capital  ex- 
penditures, and  any  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  useful  life  depreciation,  must  come 
through  specific  legislative  enactment  and 
cannot  be  made  administratively  by  the 
Treasury. 

Prom  time  to  time  Congress  has  explicitly 
allowed  the  expensing  of  certain  capital  ex- 
penditures, always  in  a  clearly  circumscribed 
fashion.  The  specificity  of  these  enactments, 
their  range  and  the  variety  of  approaches 
vised  all  underscore  the  requirement  that  the 
departures  from  the  basic  rule  of  sections  263 
and  167  are  for  the  Congress  to  make,  in  the 
specific  areas  it  determines  and  for  the  spe- 
cific policy  reasons  it  adopts. 

Special  statutory  provisions  have  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  permitting  current  deduc- 
tion for  certain  capital  expenditures:  for  ex- 
ample, mineral  development  expenditures 
(section  616),  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures (section  174) ,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation expenditures  (section  175),  and  ex- 
penditures by  farmers  for  land  clearance  and 
fertilizer  (sections  181,  182). 
"Where  Congress  has  not  wished  to  provide 
a  single  current  expense  deduction  but  has 
desired  Instead  to  accelerate  the  recovery  of 
capital  Investment  more  rapidly  than  it 
could  be  recovered  under  section  167,  it  has 
adopted  uniquely  short  cost  recovery  periods 
in  an  explicit  manner.  Thus,  for  example, 
Congress  has  provided  rapid  amortization 
over  fixed  five  year  (or  In  some  cases  longer) 
periods,  in  place  of  the  standard  deprecia- 
tion allowance:  for  rehabilitation  of  low  in- 
come rental  housing  (section  167(1)),  de- 
fense emergency  faclUties  (section  168),  pol- 
lution control  facilities  (present  section 
169),  railroad  rolling  stock  (section  185), 
railroad  grading  and  tunnel  bores  (section 
185 — 50-year  period  in  place  of  no  deprecia- 
tion because  of  unlimited  life),  coal  mine 
safety  equipment  (section  187),  grain  stor- 
age facilities  (former  section  169,  now  ex- 
pired ) .  The  Committee  Reports  accompany- 
ing these  provisions  make  it  clear  that  these 
amortization  jserlods  were  Intended  to  per- 
mit more  rapid  capital  cost  recovery  than 
depreciation  under  section  167  would  per- 
mit.»^  These  sections  provide  a  cost  recovery 
approach — but  under  express  and  circum- 
scribed Congressional  legislation.  The  pro- 
posed ADR  system  would  adopt  a  cost  recov- 
ery approach  generally,  solely  through 
administrative  action. 
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Where  Congress  has  not  wished  to  change 
the  period  over  which  an  asset  wlU  be  writ- 
ten off  but  has  Instead  desired  to  alter  the 
manner  In  which  the  expenditvire  is  spread 
over  the  period.  It  has  In  situations  selected 
by  It  permitted  "accelerated  depreciation": 
for  example,  a  double  declining  balance 
method  at  200%  of  the  straight  line  rate 
(section  167(b)(2)),  and  a  sum-of-the- 
years-diglt  method  (section  167(b)  (3) ).  But 
the  Congress  has  placed  limits  on  the  scope 
of  this  authorization,  and  has  from  time  to 
time  changed  the  rules  or  cut  back  on  the 
svallablllty  of  acceleration." 

This  detailed  supervision  by  Congress  of 
all  the  provisions  In  the  Code  governing  the 
capitalization  of  expenditures  obviously  does 
not  contemplate  a  sweeping  power  in  the 
Treasury  to  initiate  changes  In  the  basic 
method  of  treating  capital  expenditures  and 
changes  in  the  basic  principle  of  deprecia- 
tion itself. 

The  Treasury,  with  the  proposal  of  the 
ADR  system,  has  not  only  usurped  the  essen- 
tially legislative  prerogative  of  determining 
any  departures  from  the  basic  principles  of 
sections  167  and  263.  but  It  has  done  so  In 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  Congressional 
purposes  as  expressed  In  a  number  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  For 
example : 

1.  The  Congress  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  recognized  the  special  tax  benefits  that 
the  acceleration  of  deduction  for  capital  ex- 
penditures provides.  It  thus  Identified  accel- 
erated depreciation  deductions  for  buildings 
and  lesised  equipment,  and  the  special  amor- 
tization deductions  for  pollution  control 
equipment  and  railroad  rolling  stock,  as  "tax 
preferences,"  and  subjected  the  deductions 
to  a  "mlnimimi  tax"  to  the  extent  they  ex- 
ceed annual  stralghtline  depreciation  deduc- 
tions (sections  56-58) .  The  propKwed  cost 
recovery  system  affords  far  more  In  the  way 
of  "tax  preferences"  than  the  four  Items 
mentioned  above,  and  yet  the  Treasury  seeks 
to  grant  its  tax  preference  by  administrative 
action  in  complete  disregard  to  the  approach 
taken  In  1969. 

2.  The  minimum  tax  on  tax  preferences 
applies  to  the  differences  between  amortiza- 
tion allowances  and  "straight  line"  allow- 
ances. Since  the  straight  line  allowance  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  arbitrarily  short  ADR 
lives  would  be  Inflated,  the  "tax  base"  of  the 
minimum  tax  would  be  eroded  for  these 
amortization  allowances. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  requirement  that 
straight  line  depreciation  be  used  In  the 
calculation  of  "earnings  and  profits"  (section 
312  (m)),  which  was  intended  to  reduce 
distortion  In  that  calculation  due  to  un- 
realistic accelerated  depreciation  charges, 
would  be  undermined  by  the  distorted  de- 
ductions resulting  from  the  use  of  arbitrarily 
short  ADR  lives. 

4.  Where  the  ADR  system  would  permit 
elections  of  cost  recovery  periods  comparable 
in  length  to  the  special  amortization  periods, 
the  availability  of  accelerated  depreciation 
would  speed  capital  recovery  even  faster  than 
that  provided  under  the  straight  line  amor- 
tization carefully  delimited  in  the  statute. 

Just  as  the  Treasury  Is  claiming  the  power 
to  proceed  contrary  to  the  thrust  of  recent 
Congressional  action,  and  to  Increase  bene- 
fits for  one  group  of  taxpayers,  it  likewise  Is 
claiming  the  authority  to  deny  some  groups 
of  taxpayers  the  ability  to  use  the  cost  re- 
covery periods  it  seeks  to  establish.  Thus 
the  proposal  requires  public  utilities  elect- 
ing the  ADR  system  to  meet  the  same  ac- 
counting requirements  that  Congress  by  leg- 
islation set  forth  In  1969  for  accelerated 
methods  and  rates.  But  there  is  no  warrant 
in  section  167  for  administratively  exacting 
such  a  requirement  from  any  taxpayer  in 
the  calculation  of  depreciable  lives."  The 
Treasury    also    denies    the    ADR    system    to 

footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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assets  used  abroad,  again  without  any  war- 
rant. Throughout  the  Treasury  claims  the 
power  to  pick  and  choose  as  it  wishes,  here  to 
emulate  Congressional  rules  on  public  util- 
ities, there  not  to  emulate  Congressional 
rules  on  earnings  and  profits,  and  so  it  goes. 
The  inconsistency  of  Code  provisions  with 
the  introduction  of  capital  cost  recovery  un- 
der the  proposed  ADR  system  reveals  a  very 
simple  and  obvlOTis  message.  All  of  the  stat- 
utory exceptions  to  the  requirements  In  the 
Code  that  capital  expenditures  be  capital- 
ized rather  than  expensed  are  premised  on 
the  existence  and  acceptance  of  a  funda- 
mental principle— embodied  In  the  statute, 
its  history,  and  the  decisional  law — that  as- 
sets must  be  depreciated  over  a  period  esti- 
mated reasonably  to  represent  their  useful 
life  to  the  taxpayer  who  uses  them.  Only 
Congress  may  deviate  from  that  principle. 

vn 

The  proposed  change  in  the  depreciation 
system  is  presented  by  the  Treasury  uHth- 
out  any  supporting  data  as  to  expected  lives 
of  machinery  and  equipment  to  justify  the 
arbitrary  and  shortened  capital  coat  recovery 
periods  to  be  granted  to  tarpayers. 

In  fact,  all  the  evidence  available  is  clearly 
to  the  contrary,  indicating  that  expected 
lives  are  considerably  longer  than  the  pro- 
posed recovery  periods. 

The  Treasury  has  offered  no  empirical 
studies,  no  supporting  data,  no  documenta- 
tion. Indeed  no  factual  support  of  any  kind, 
for  the  arbitrary  shortening  of  guideline 
lives  by  a  20%  margin. 

There  can  be  no  pretense  that  the  lives  at 
the  "short"  end  of  the  asset  depreciation 
ranges  actually  represent  existing  industry- 
wide averages.  The  guideline  lives  themselves 
on  which  the  asset  depreciation  ranges  are 
based,  were  set  well  below  the  average  asset 
life  In  each  industry  in  1962  to  reflect  the 
rapid  retirement  and  replacement  policies  of 
the  most  innovative  firms  and  to  remove 
any  possible  contention  that  the  Guidelines 
were  illiberal  or  restrictive.  The  Treasury 
in  its  Study  of  July,  1970  recognized  these 
guidelines  as  set  "short"  for  the  bulk  of 
business  taxpayers.  Lives  that  are  short  In 
July  1970  do  not  become  over  20%  too  long 
six  months  later. 

Indeed,  since  1962  no  Industry  has  claimed 
that  the  1962  guidelines  lives  are  too  long 
compared  with  actual  practice.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  have  recognized  the  liberality  of 
those  lives.  The  real  problem  is  that  the 
guideline  lives  are  proving  to  be  too  liberal 
for  many  taxpayers,  who  do  not  desire  to 
replace  their  assets  as  rapidly  as  the  guide- 
lines imply. 

"It  is  thus  clear  that  the  assertion  that 
the  20%  shortening  of  the  guideline  lives 
is  necessary  to  reflect  new  technological 
breakthroughs  and  a  concommitant  Increase 
in  obsolescence  is  only  a  pose,  a  pretense 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  support  the 
claim.  The  Treasury  has  produced  no  study 
indicating  a  general  Increase  in  the  rate  of 
technological  obsolescence.  Of  course  no  em- 
pirical survey  could  show  that  the  period  of 
economic  usefulness  of  all  assets.  In  all  In- 
dustries, and  for  all  taxpayers,  had  declined 
by  the  same  percentage  amount  since  1962. 
Section  167  does  authorize  a  deduction  for 
depreciation  "Including  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  obsolescence,"  but  It  plainly  does 
not  authorize  the  Treasury  to  permit,  any 
more  than  it  would  authorize  Individual  tax- 
payers to  claim,  larger  depreciation  allow- 
ances in  the  name  of  increased  obsolescence 
unless  the  obsolescence  is  there. 

Proponents  of  the  ADR  proposal  say  that 
it  Is  dlfttcult  to  estimate  the  length  of  asset 
lives  as  used  In  a  taxpayer's  business  or  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  obsolescence  of  these 
assets.  No  estimate,  they  say,  can  perfectly 
measure  a  taxpayer's  useful  lives  for  his 
assets.  This  Is  of  course  true,  and  the 
statutory  principle  of  depreciation  presents 
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this  task  of  estimation  Just  as  does  busi- 
ness accounting  which  utilizes  the  same  con- 
cept. But  it  does  not  follow,  because  prob- 
lems of  estimation  are  present,  that  the 
Treasury  is  free  to  solve  them  by  eliminat- 
ing the  concept  and  seeking  to  discard  en- 
tirely any  attempt  at  correspondence  be- 
tween tax  lives  and  the  useful  life  In  the 
taxpayer's  business.  The  present  standard 
has  Its  problems,  but  It  also  is  anchored  In 
tax  history,  the  logic  and  structure  of  an 
income  tax  which  seeks  to  measure  business 
net  income,  and  in  business  accounting.  That 
standard  has  its  great  advantages  also,  for 
It  seeks  to  guarantee  fairness  and  equity 
among  taxpayers  and  industries.  The  1962 
administrative  action,  with  the  reserve  ratio 
test,  accepted  that  standard  as  It  must  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminated  many  of  the 
problems  of  estimation  that  had  character- 
ized prior  administrations.  (See  the  State- 
ments of  Professor  Martin  David  and  Rich- 
ard Pollock  submitted  for  this  Hearing). 
It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Treasury  to 
seek  solutions  that  abandon  the  statutory 
principle  of  "useful  life"  and  to  substitute 
instead  a  capital  cost  recovery  approach  that 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  it. 

Only  the  Congress  has  this  power 

All  evidence  publicly  available  suggesrts 
that  expected  useful  lives  of  taxpayers'  assets 
are  in  reality  much  longer  than  the  Treas- 
ury's arbitrarily  shortened  recovery  periods 
in  the  ADR  proposal  As  stated  above,  the 
guidelines  were  purposefully  selected  In  1962 
to  be  shorter  than  the  average  asset  life  of 
assets  in  most  industries  by  anywhere  from 
10  to  30%.  The  guideline  lives  were  selected, 
after  the  Treasury  undertook  exhaustive  sur- 
veys, analysis  of  Income  tax  returns,  special 
investigations  and  numerous  conferences 
with  industrial  leaders,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
useful  lives  of  assets  in  the  most  innovative 
firms  In  each  industry.  The  consequence  was 
such  that,  In  most  industries,  more  than 
70%  of  the  industry  then  had  longer  actual 
asset  lives  than  the  guidelines.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  these  actual  asset 
lives  have  become  shorter  than  the  guide- 
lines for  these  taxpayers  since  1962,  and  sev- 
eral Indications  that  they  have  remained 
considerably  longer  for  very  many  taxpayers. 
At  the  end  of  an  initial  transition  period,  a 
1965  Treasury  Survey  showed,  for  example, 
that  87  percent  of  the  firms  svirveyed  would 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reserve  ratio  test. 
i.e. — that  their  assets'  useful  lives  were  still 
substantially  longer  than  the  guideline  lives. 
A  substantial  number  of  taxpayers  surveyed 
Indicated  that  it  would  be  "uneconomical  to 
retire  assets  at  the  end  of  the  time  period 
represented  by  the  guideline  lives."  "  The  im- 
plication in  the  Treasury's  ADR  proposal  that 
obsolescence  has  increased  since  1962  Is  re- 
butted by  a  1968  survey  showing  that  the 
amount  of  obsolete  equipment  has  declined 
from  20%  to  13%  between  1962  and  1968." 

The  public  recognition  by  proponents  of 
the  ADR  proposal,  their  stated  concern,  Is 
that  taxpayers  are  not  In  actual  practice 
depreciating  as  rapidly  as  the  present  guide- 
line lives  permit.  This  is  itself  eloquent  and 
convincing  evidence  that  those  guideline 
lives  remain  today.  Just  as  in  1962,  very 
liberal  guidelines.  No  Industry  has  publicly 
offered  any  argument  or  data  claiming  the 
contrary. 

The  urging  of  accountants  that  there  be 
no  requirement  under  the  ADR  proposal  that 
the  shortened  lives  there  permitted  be  used 
also  for  book  purposes  is  further  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  ADR  lives  are  far  shorter  than 
lives  used  In  actual  practice.  Accountants 
emphasize  the  Importance  for  accounting 
purposes  of  businesses  continuing  on  their 
books  to  reflect  the  actvial  Uves  of  assets  as 
determined  by  the  business  in  the  light  of  ita 
exfjerience;  this  is  in  order  to  reflect  their 
Income  honestly.  They  also  recognize  that 
the  ADR  tax  lives  would  be  far  shorter. 
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The  proposed  change  in  the  principles 
underlj/ing  the  depreciation  system  invol  jea 
issues  of  major  economic  importance  for  i  he 
United  States. 

The  proposed  change  rests  on  econorhic 
premises  considered  thoroughly  unsound  by 
many  experts.  ' 

The  proposed  change  represents  fudgmekts 
on  priorities  on  the  use  of  public  funds  In- 
volving billions  of  dollars — judgments  t^at 
are  directly  contrary  to  recent  Congressiokal 
action  and  that  are  disputed  by  many  seg- 
ments of  American  public  opinion. 

These  aspects  of  the  proposed  chaiige 
underscore  the  fact  that  such  a  decisioni  is 
for  the  Congress  to  make,  and  may  not  I  be 
made  by  an  administrative  agency. 

Aa  demonstrated  above,  tbe  Treasury 
ADR  proposal  is  a  sweeping  luuiutborl^d 
change  in  the  basic  principle  of  depreci- 
ation as  It  has  existed  for  ball  a  centiity. 
This  effort  to  change  tbe  concept  of  depre- 
ciation raises  issues  of  major  economic  l|n- 
portance  for  the  United  States.  The  Tre^- 
ury  has  stated  that  the  tax  reduction  for 
business  resulting  from  this  change  "Is  lan 
Integral  part  of  the  expansionary  policies 
announced  by  President  Klxon"  to  promote 
economic  growth,  Increase  employment, 
modernize  plant  and  equipment,  lmpr<>ve 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  Increase  4^- 
tlonal  productivity.  The  method  chosen  i  to 
achieve  these  results  Is  that  of  a  tax  ^- 
centlve  for  business  Investment  to  be  pro- 
vided at  this  stage  of  the  nation's  econonblc 
position.  I 

They  do  not  want  to  be  placed,  nor  KIo 
they  want  businesses  to  be  placed,  in  tihe 
position  of  having  to  decide  between  arti- 
ficially short  tax  lives  and  longer  actual 
lives.  This  concern  would  disappear  If  wie 
tax  lives  really  reflected  actual  lives.  Itie 
seriousness  of  the  concern  underscores  tjie 
great  disparity  that  does  exist  between  ie 
two  sets  of  lives.  See  the  Statement  of  R.S. 
Antes,  of  Ernst  and  Ernst,  submitted  In  t^ls 
Hearing. 

In  the  absence  of  available  Informatlion 
supporting  a  further  shortening  of  depie- 
clable  lives,  and  in  the  presence  of  every 
indication  that  the  present  guideline  lltes 
are  very  liberal,  it  is  encumbent  on  tiie 
Treasury  to  Justify  its  proposed  change  py 
producing  supporting  data.  The  Treasury's 
failure  to  disclose  any  supporting  data  a|id 
studies  which  led  It  to  propose  the  AlbR 
system  make  It  difficult  if  not  Imposslttle 
for  interested  and  affected  pyersons  to  com- 
ment  completely   and   adequately.  | 

The  failure  of  an  administrative  agency 
to  furnish  such  information  to  interestted 
parties  illegally  deprives  them  of  their  stat- 
utorily guaranteed  right  of  hearing  a^d 
review,  because  it  would  produce  a  deficient 
record  for  review.  The  Treasury  bais  no  rea- 
son for  not  coming  forward  now — indeed.]  it 
has  the  obligation  under  the  Admlnlstratljve 
Procedure  Act  and  the  Due  Process  Clause 
to  come  forward — with  the  data  emd  studies 
to  support  the  ADR  proposal.  As  It  n^w 
stands,  the  record  furnished  by  the  Treasi^y 
is  unsupportably  deficient. 

The  change  in  depreciation  pnlnclples  r^- 
resents  an  assertion  that  tax  Incentives  4or 
Inveetment  are  needed  and  that  they  c$n 
beet  be  achieved  through  tax  reduction  i^r 
oorporatlons  brought  about  by  very  rai^d 
capital  ooet  reoovery  allowances  over  arbi- 
trary time  periods.  Obviously  these  objectives 
and  assertions  raise  wide-reaching  Issues  of 
fundamental  economic  importance  for  t^e 
United  States  and  Its  economy.  Clearly  all 
of  these  matters  can  be  and  should  be  tbe 
subject  of  public  debate  and  Oongreasionel 
decision. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  Treasury's  economic 
goals  and  Judgments  regarding  the  level  of 
investment  in  the  United  States  were  in  ttte 
end  found  appropriate,  the  economic  preQi- 
ises  on  which  this  particular  tax  incentive 
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is  rested  to  Justify  Its  effects  on  business  in- 
vestment are  considered  thoroughly  unsound 
by  many  exi>erts.  They  claim  that  the  ADR 
proposal  will  have  minor  expansionary  im- 
pact on  the  economy  in  the  short  run,  and 
only  minimal  and  speculative  impact  on  the 
growth  of  investment  In  the  long  run. 

Tbe  proposal  will  create  disincentives  for 
inefficient  firms  to  modernize.  It  will  distrib- 
ute its  benefits  arbitrarily,  irrationally  and 
capriciously  among  firms.  See,  for  example, 
the  companion  paper  of  Professor  Paul  Taub- 
man  submitted  tn  conjunction  with  this 
Statement  and  the  Statements  of  Professors 
Martin  David  and  Robert  Eisner. 

Congress  in  section  167  did  not  confer 
broad  discretion  on  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  manipulate  the  depreciation  provi- 
sions to  accomplish  economic  stabilization 
and  long-range  growth.  The  provision  for  a 
"reasonable  allowance"  for  depreciation  Is  in- 
stead designed  as  a  step  tn  the  measurement 
of  business  net  Income  to  reflect  the  con- 
siunptlon  of  capital  expenditures  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  The  section  cannot 
therefore  be  seized  by  the  Treasury  as  the 
lever  to  determine  stabilization  policies  and 
national  priorities. 

The  ADR  proposal  involves  an  expenditure 
of  $3-»5  billion  annually.  It  is  about  a  third 
of  the  deflclt  for  flscal  1973  set  forth  in  the 
Budget.  Clearly  the  proposal  represents  a 
Judgment  on  the  priorities  governing  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds — a  Judgment  that 
will  control  the  disposition  of  $40  billion  In 
the  next  decade.  There  are  many  more  claims 
on  public  funds  than  moneys  available  to 
meet  those  claims,  so  that  such  Judgments 
on  priorities  are  crucial  to  the  manner  by 
which  we  resolve  our  national  problems.  The 
Judgment  made  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  its  ADR  proposal  is  a  Judgment  to  allocate 
a  very  large  part  of  the  avaUable  expendi- 
tures represented  by  the  1972  Budget  deficit 
to  tax  reduction  for  some  corporations,  es- 
sentially large  corporations. 

This  Treasury  Judgment  is  directly  con- 
trary to  Congressional  decisions  in  1969, 
which  both  eliminated  the  seven  percent  in- 
vestment credit  Incentive  to  Investments  by 
those  corporations  and  refused  to  reduce 
the  corporate  tax  rates.  This  Treasury  Judg- 
ment Is  disputed  by  many  segments  of  public 
opinion,  which  are  seeking  Instead  to  spend 
the  available  funds — funds  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Treasury  by  choosing  to  use 
them  for  tax  reduction  have  expressly  said 
are  available  to  be  spent  in  some  fashion — 
in  a  far  different  manner. 

These  segments  of  public  opinion  believe 
the  funds  should  be  spent  on  expanded  social 
programs  in  public  employment,  adequate 
family  assistance,  education,  pollution  con- 
trol, health,  housing,  transportation,  and 
many  other  areas.  Their  priorities  for  the 
United  States  lie  in  these  social  areas  and 
nx>t  in  tax  reductions,  and  especially  not  in 
tax  reduction  for  major  business  enterprises. 
Common  Cause  shares  the  view  of  those  that 
claim  these  differing  national  priorities. 

This  Hearing  should  not  be  the  forum  to 
decide  national  priorities  and  ration  scarce 
public  resources.  Such  decisions  belong  to  the 
Congress  and  should  be  debated  in  Congres- 
sional hearings  and  on  the  fioor  of  Congress. 
It  is  the  task  of  administrative  agencies  to 
accept  and  implement  Congressional  Judg- 
ments on  priorities  regarding  public  expend- 
itures and  tax  burdens. 

The  Treasury's  ADR  proposal  is  an  effort 
to  alter  the  traditional  roles  of  Congress 
and  administrative  agencies  in  our  Oovem- 
ment.  Its  unauthorized  effort  to  change  the 
principles  of  depreciation  and  thus  initiate 
a  fundamental  change  in  tax  policy  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  controversy  It  has  provoked  over 
wide-ranging  issues  of  economic  growth  and 
national  priorities  for  the  solution  of  social 
problems.  Though  couched  In  terms  of  an 
exercise  of  administrative  discretion,  tbe 
Treasury  proposal  subsumes  matters  that  are 
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legislative  in  character  and  impact.  It  u 
clear  that  a  tax  change  of  this  character 
importance  and  magnitude  Is  for  the  Con- 
gress and  not  the  Treasviry  Department. 

rOOTNOTKS 

'  Although  the  "asset  depreciation  ranges" 
are  defined  with  reference  to  the  guide- 
lines, the  system  of  cost  recovery  Is  in  no 
way  based  on,  or  otherwise  related  to  the 
guidelines  testing  procedures  Introduced  in 
1962  in  Rev.  Proc.  62-21,  1962-2,  Cum.  Bull 
418.  See  Part  V  of  this  statement. 

•Under  present  rules  a  taxpayer  electing 
to  be  tested  under  the  guidelines  must  cal- 
culate the  useful  life  and  salvage  value  of 
the  assets  in  his  own  business.  Three  testing 
approaches  are  employed  to  assure  the  asset 
lives  he  elects  for  tax  purposes  conform  to  the 
actual  useful  lives  of  the  asset  in  his  busi- 
ness: 

1.  If  the  taxpayer's  own  estimates  of  use- 
ful life  are  shorter  than  the  guidelines  lives, 
he  may  use  his  own  useful  life  estimates  for 
tax  purposes  only  if  he  can  demonstrate 
their  accuracy  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  in  his  own  business. 

2.  If  his  own  estimates  are  longer  than 
the  guideline  life,  he  may  use  the  guideline 
life,  but  only  if  he  satisfies  the  reserve  ratio 
test,  a  mechanical  formula  based  on  the  tax- 
payer's own  depreciation  accounts  which  is 
designed  to  Insure  that  the  guideline  life 
selected  by  the  taxpayer  Is  consistent  with 
the  actual  useful  life  in  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness. 

3.  Even  if  the  reserve  ratio  test  or  "facts 
and  circumstances"  test  are  initially  satis- 
fied, the  taxpayer's  depreciation  allowance 
may  be  challenged  If  his  asset  retirement  and 
replacement  practices  change  substantially, 
necessitating  a  recalculation  of  his  usefvU 
life  and  salvage  estimates. 

By  contrast,  the  ADR  system  would  create 
an  absolute  right  to  use  the  ADR  life  fall- 
ing within  the  ranges.  It  would  require  no 
factual  substantiation  of  the  taxpayer's 
claimed  tax  lives,  regardless  of  the  useful 
lives  of  the  taxpayer's  assets.  It  woxild  elimi- 
nate the  reserve  ratio  test.  And,  because  a 
taxpayer's  election  to  adopt  ADR  life  Is  ir- 
revocable, and  may  not  be  adjxxsted.  the 
ADR  elections  could  not  be  challenged  by 
the  IRS  even  under  clrcimistances  that 
rendered  the  life  wildly  erroneous. 

'Business  Taxation:  The  Report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation, 
Sept.  1970,  at  3.  20.  (Italic  added.) 

•  Id.  at  16. 

'/d.  at29: 

"[Sllnce  the  shift  from  depreciation  to 
cost  recovery  unrelated  to  the  useful  life 
concept  does  require  amendment  of  the 
present  law  we  urge  that  all  matters  covered 
In  the  recommendations  which  are  related 
to  such  shift  be  Incorporated  in  the  statute." 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  speclflcslly 
reconunended  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tteasury,  or  his  delegate,  be  given  "express 
authority  to  reduce  cost  recovery  periods  for 
any  or  all  groups  of  facilities  from  time  to 
time."  Id.  at  19. 

»•  See  the  ABA's  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  22  Tax  Lawyer 
1003  (1969). 

'Tax  Management.  TMM  71-04,  Feb.  22, 
1971,  at  7. 

'  See,  e.g.,  the  comments  of  Norman  B.  Ture 
in  "CaplUl  Recovery  Law:  Where  Do  We  Oo 
Prom  Here,"  Production.  The  Magazine  of 
Manufacturing.  June  1970,  at  114.  According 
to  Mr.  Ture,  the  introduction  of  capital  cost 
recovery  would  introduce  a  "clear  break" 
with  "depreciation"  accounting  and  "would 
mean  eliminating  once  and  for  all  from  the 
statute  .  .  .  the  concept  of  useful  life  as 
being  to  no  point."  Id.  at  125,  127. 

» B.NJi.  Daily  Report  for  Executives,  Taxa- 
tion <fr  Finance,  No.  71.  AprU  13,  1971,  at  0-4, 
5. 

'  Id.  at  O-l. 
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i»  Depcirtment  of  the  Treasury,  Tax  Depre- 
ciation Policy  Options:  Measures  of  Effective- 
ness and  Estimated  Revenue  Losses,  reprinted 
In  Cong.  Rec.,  July  23,  1970  at  p.  25684  [here- 
Inafter  cited  as  Policy  Options]. 

"See  Treasury  Department  Release,  1971 
p-H  Fed.  1!  15,931.  The  $40  billion  estimate  Is 
calculated  on  the  conservative  assumption 
that  revenue  losses  will  increase  in  equal  an- 
nual increments  to  1976,  and  decrease  in 
equal  annual  increments  through  1981. 

It  is  likely  these  estimates  are  understated, 
since  they  apparently  do  not  reflect  the  reve- 
nue losses  that  would  result  from  the  aban- 
donment of  salvage  value  in  the  estimation  of 
annual  deductions  or  tbe  elimination  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test.  The  Treasury  stated  in  its 
July,  1970  Study  on  Depreciation  Policy  Op- 
tions that  neither  revenue  loss  was  quantifi- 
able. Policy  Options  at  p.  25686-87. 

"  Id.  at  p.  25688. 

"The  elimination  of  salvage  value  from 
computatioii  of  atmual  allowances  would  also 
introduce  inequities  among  firms,  since  it 
would  favor  those  that  use  assets  for  a  short 
time  and  are  able  to  resell  their  assets  at 
relatively  high  prices.  The  elimination  of  sal- 
vage would  least  benefit  taxpayers  who  hold 
their  assets  for  a  short  period  and  do  not 
resell  them  at  an  attractive  market  price.  Yet 
it  is  the  latter  taxpayer  whose  asset  has 
actually  depreciated  more.  In  July,  1970,  in 
a  more  objective  moment,  the  Treasury  it- 
self said  of  the  elimination  of  salvage  value 
from  the  calculation  of  annual  allowances : 

"The  practical  impact  of  this  proposal  [to 
eliminate  salvage]  Is  obvioiisly  to  Increase 
tbe  absolute  amount  of  depreciation  deduc- 
tions .  .  .  Since  the  margaln  of  benefit  Is 
so  much  greater  for  short  lived  assets,  while 
being  restricted  to  taxpayers  who,  in  fact, 
have  salvage  value  to  ignore,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  one  of  the  side  effects  of  such  a 
change  in  the  tax  laws  would  be  to  stimulate 
tbe  growth  of  artificial  asset  ownership  and 
trading  patterns  whose  only  function  would 
be  to  maximize  the  amount  of  the  tax  depre- 
ciation deductions." 

Policy  Options  at  p.  25687. 

■«  Id.  at  p.  25686. 

"See  generally.  Tax  Depreciation  and  the 
Need  For  The  Reserve  Ratio  Test,  Treasury 
Dept.,  1968,  Ch.  6. 

"•  The  Treasury  acknowledges  this  In  Its 
July,  1970  Study:  "[I]nvestment  incentives 
provided  through  tax  depreciation  policy 
necessarily  favor  large  (businesses]  relatively 
to  small  businesses  since  so  much  of  the 
value  of  the  Incentive  is  dependent  on  tax 
deferral  and,  hence,  on  tbe  nominal  tax  rate." 
Policy  Options  at  p.  25688. 

"  Policy  Options  at  p.  26686. 

'■The  criteria  defining  "eligible  prc^erty" 
for  ADR  treatment  have  been  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  section  48  of  tbe  Code  which 
defines  "qualified  property"  for  the  invest- 
ment credit.  Thus,  property  eligible  for  ADR 
treatment  must  be  employed  in  certain  speci- 
fied Industries,  and  must  not  be  predomi- 
nantly used  abroad.  As  Professor  Boris  Bltt- 
ker  has  observed  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  for  these  hearings,  these  distinc- 
tions may  be  appropriate  for  an  investment 
credit  designed  to  encourage  certain  sectors 
of  domestic  Investment,  but  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  tbe  accurate  estimation  of  de- 
preciation under  section  167,  which  applies 
to  all  depreciable  property.  Professor  Blttker 
observes: 

"The  lines  of  demarcation  .  .  .  can  be  un- 
derstood only  as  the  result  of  a  Treasury 
decision  that  Investment  In  particular  typjes 
of  property  should  be  encouraged  by  a  tax 
Incentive  .  .  .  This  decUlon  .  .  .  can  hardly 
be  defended  as  an  "interpretation'  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (page  7)." 

"S.  Rep.  No.  91-562,  9l8t  Cong.,  1st  Seas., 
M«  (1969)   (underlining  added). 

»S.  Rep.  No.  1881,  87th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
11(1962)  (underlining  added). 

"•See  Regulations,    §  l.263(a)-2(a^ 
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»See  P.H.E.  OU  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  150 
P.2d  857  (5th  Cir.  1945). 

'>  Statement  submitted  to  the  Treasury  on 
April  12,  1969  by  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association,  at  12. 

■=^FoT  citations  to  authorities  In  the  rest 
of  this  Part,  see  Appendix  A. 

»  Policy  Options  at  p.  25687. 

"H.R.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
24   (1954). 

=»  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
A48  (1954):  S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  83rd  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  201    (1954)    (underlining  added). 

Both  Reports  also  stated : 

"The  liberalized  declining-balance  method 
included  in  the  bill  .  .  .  results  in  a  timing 
of  allowances  more  in  accord  vrith  the  actual 
pattern  of  loss  of  economic  usefulness.  With 
the  rate  limited  to  twice  the  corresponding 
straight -line  rate  and  based  on  a  realistic 
estimate  of  useful  life,  the  proposed  system 
conforms  to  sound  accounting  principles 
(underlining  added). 

H.R.  Rep.,  supra,  at  23;  S.  Rep.,  at  27-28. 

»  Tax  Depreciation  ar^d  the  Need  for  the 
Reserve  Ratio  Test,  Treasury  Department, 
1968. 

-■^  Policy  Options  at  p.  25684. 

™  Treasury  Department,  Release  D-538, 
July  11,  1962,  page  1. 

»  Rev.  Proc.  62-21,  1962-2  Cum.  Bull.  463-64 
(Questions  and  Answers,  Nos.  3,  5) . 

"Policy  Options  at  p.  25684  (italic  added). 

"  For  citations  to  authorities,  see  Appendix 
A. 

»«For  citations,  see  Appendix  A,  under 
heading  "Trea8iu7-1942". 

"  See.  e.g.,  H.R.  Rep.  No.  2894,  76th  Cong., 
3rd  Sess.,  16  (1940)  (defense  emergency  facili- 
ties) ;  H.R.  Rep.  No.  894,  83rd  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
6  (1964)  (grain  storage  facilities);  UJt.  Rep. 
No.  91-413,  91st  Cong.,  let  Sess.,  197  (1969) 
(Part  I)   (poUuUon  control  facilities). 

"Thus,  accelerated  methods  and  rates: 

1.  are  only  available  for  assets  with  useful 
lives  of  three  yeaxs  or  more  (section  167(c) ) , 

2.  are  available  to  public  utilities  only  if 
they  meet  special  accounting  requirements 
(section  167(1)), 

3.  are  available  for  commercial  buildings, 
but  only  up  to  a  maximum  allowance  calcu- 
lated on  the  160%  declining  balance  method 
(section  167(J)), 

4.  may  not  be  used  in  the  calculations  of 
"earnings  and  profits,"  (section  312(m)), 

In  addition: 

5.  depreciation  allowances  may  be  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  ;>er8onal  property  by 
an  additional  20%  first  year  allowance  calcu- 
lated against  the  cost  of  tbe  asset,  so  long  as 
the  deduction  does  not  exceed  $10,000  and  is 
not  applied  to  property  with  a  useful  life 
shorter  than  six  years  (section  179) . 

='  Sources  of  Information  on  Operation 
of  Guideline  Procedures,  Office  of  Tax  Anal- 
ysis. U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.  (1965). 

="Tax  Foundation,  Depreciation  Allow- 
ances (1970)  at  28. 

M  In  effect,  the  Treasury's  assertion  of 
power  to  limit  ADR  to  public  uUlities  which 
"normalize"  is  an  admission  that  the  pro- 
posed ADR  systems  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
accelerate  depreciation  without  Congree- 
sional  approval. 


Asset    Depreciation    Range — An    Economic 
Analysis* 
Any  change  in  the  American  tax  system 

must  be  Judged  on  the  following  criteria. 

Is  It  fair   to  various  groups  of  taxpayers? 

Does  It  lead  to  a  better  allocation  and  fuller 

use  of  resources?  Is  it  easy  to  administer? 

On   each   of   these   criteria,   the  Treasury's 

new  "Asset  Depreciation  Range"  (ADR)  plan 

is  wanting. 
The  plan  is  unfair  in  the  following  ways: 
A.   By  administrative  fiat,  it  has  reduced 

annual  taxes  on  businesses  by  up  to  $4  bil- 
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lion.'  Initially  this  tax  reduction  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  public  either  through  higher  in- 
come (and  other)  taxes  or  inflation. 

B.  A  greater  advantage  is  given  to  the 
more  capital  (equipment)  Intensive  indus- 
tries. 

C.  Those  businessmen  who  report  asset 
lives  honestly  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
with  competitors. 

D.  It  rewards  those  firms  which  deliber- 
ately have  avoided  meeting  the  existing  Re- 
serve Ratio  Test  while  lobbjring  to  eliminate 
the  test. 

The  last  two  points  indicate  that  besides 
being  unfair,  the  plan  sets  an  undesirable 
precedent  in  rewarding  questionable  business 
practices. 

The  ADR  system  will  have  a  substantial 
number  of  harmful  effects  on  resource  alloca- 
tion while  the  few  beneficial  effects  could  be 
achieved  more  simply  and  more  fairly  by 
other  methods.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
change  would  be  to  lower  tbe  effective  price 
of  equipment  capital.  But  since  the  reduc- 
tion Is  not  uniform  over  all  Industries  or 
types  of  capital,  for  no  valid  reason  resources 
will  be  reallocated  to: 

A.  the  capital  (equipment)  intensive  In- 
dustries; 

B.  those  firms  and  industries  whose  actual 
useful  lives  exceed  the  minimum  allowed  life 
by  tbe  greatest  amount; 

C.  manufeicturlng  and  utility  industries 
and  away  from  tbe  housing  industry,  which 
still  does  not  fulfill  the  national  goal  set  by 
Congress. 

Perhaps  these  mlsallocatlons  could  be  tol- 
erated if  tbe  ADR  plan  would  lead  to  large 
Increases  in  consumption  In  the  long  run.  if 
it  substantially  Improved  American  Industry's 
technological  position,  or  if  it  were  an  effec- 
tive way  to  fight  the  current  intolerable  level 
of  unemployment. 

But  in  the  long  run  the  ADR  plan  will  not 
greatly  Increase  capital  accumulation;  thus, 
there  will  be  only  small  increases  in  con- 
sumption and  most  of  these  increases  tiHU 
accrue  to  the  wealthy.  Moreover,  the  plan 
will  tend  to  make  businesses  destroy  useful 
capital  too  soon  and  for  any  given  level  of 
consumption  have  us  use  up  even  more 
quickly  mineral  deposits  that  are  vanishing 
rapidly.  Finally,  the  ADR  plan  vHll  encourage 
the  development  of  slums. 

The  ADR  plans  confer  on  those  firms  who 
use  technologically  outmoded  equipment  the 
same  tax  depreciation  allowances  as  those 
who  use  technologically  advanced  equipment. 
Thus  the  ADR  plan  will  reduce  incentives  for 
inefficient  firms  to  modernize.  Moreover,  the 
complaint  that  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test  is 
biased  against  the  introduction  of  new 
technology  with  shorter  lives  can  be  solved 
by  allowing  firms  to  use  the  "facts  and  cir- 
cumstance" provision  available  under  the 
current  law  whenever  the  taxpayer  can 
demonstrate  that  a  new  technology  has 
demonstrably  shortened  lives. 

Secretary  David  Kennedy  addressed  him- 
self to  many  of  these  same  Issues  and  in 
each  such  instance  he  agreed  with  our  con- 
clusion.' Thus,  In  transmitting  the  prototjrpe 
of  the  ADR  plan  to  Senator  Javits,  he  said: 

"In  view  of  the  admittedly  great  diversity 
of  replacement  policies  among  firms  In  the 
same  Industry  and  the  still  greater  diversity 
between  Indiistrles,  an  arbitrary  system  of 
capital  allowances  would  necessarily  result 
in  inequalities  in  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
Investment.  For  those  taxpayers  whose  situa- 
tion is  (accidentally)  accommodated  by  the 
prescribed  allowances,  no  tax  benefit  would 
be  derived;  but  for  tbe  greater  number  whose 
situation  is  not  typical,  tax  benefits  and 
penalties  would  result.  Even  if  tbe  periods 
for  allowable  cost  recovery  were  sufficiently 
short  that  the  depreciation  deductions  of 
substantially  all  taxpayers  were  Increased, 
the  degree  of  benefit  to  Individual  taxpayers 
would  nevertheless  vary,  creating  the  same 
Inequalities. 
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"An  obvious  expectation  under  a  system  or 
arbitrary  capital  allowances  Is  that  pressure 
from  those  who  are  either  not  benefited,  or 
are  actually  penalized  by  the  existing  alio  tr- 
ance system,  would  be  continually  exert  ;d 
on  the  Congress  and  Treasury  to  'llberall:  le' 
the  allowances.  (See  the  discussion  below  of 
the  benefit  to  taxpayers  of  shortening  lUes 
and  otherwise  Increasing  the  present  val  ae 
of  depreciation  deductions  for  an  Indication 
of  the  sizeable  benefits  from  such  llberaliz  i- 
tlons.) 

"If  the  reserve  ratio  test  were  abandon  >d 
and  all  taxpayers  permitted  to  \ise  Guldelli  le 
lives,  some  undeterminable  revenue  less 
would  doubtlessly  result  as  those  taxpayers 
who  are  now  constrained  from  using  tJie 
shorter  Guideline  lives  by  the  reserve  ratio 
test  would  adopt  them.  Moreover,  this  loss 
would  be  amplified  in  the  short  run  if  tax- 
payers were  permitted  to  group  their  existing 
assets  Into  Guideline  classes  and  apply  ^ 
them  the  higher  depreciation  rates  Implied 
by  the  Guidelines. 

"If  the  reserve  ratio  test  is  abandoned  ai  id 
replaced  by  a  system  of  arbitrary  capitEkl 
allowances,  either  by  amendment  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  or  by  new  regxUatloi  s, 
the  Congress  and  Treasury  Department  wou  id 
be  thrust  into  the  role  of  arbiter  of  industri  il 
asset  replacement  p>ollcy.  By  its  determlni- 
tlon  of  "the"  useful  life  of  pjuticular  assefls, 
and  assun[iing  prescribed  lives  would  be  s^t 
IntentionaUy  low,  the  government  would 
affecting  Investment  Incentive. 

"To  the  extent  the  economic  circiunstanc 
in  which  taxpayers  &ad  themselves  dictate 
they  should  employ  asset  replacement  pel 
cies  that  yield  above  average  actual  liseft 
lives    within    their    industrial     (gtildelln^) 
classification,  these  taxpayers  will  be  ben< 
ftted  by  the  use  of  arbitrary  capital  allo^ 
ances:  but  other  taxpayers  who  have  found 
eoonomlc  to  employ  rapid  replacement  ptol 
cies  and  for  whom  the  arbitrary  allowE 
would    not   permit   capital   recovery   withl 
actual  asset  lifetimes,  would  be  forced  to 
higher  effective  tax  rates.  There  would  ai 
pear  to  be  no  economic  principle  by  which 
justify  providing  an  inveatment  incentive 
the  former  group  and  a  disincentive  to  tl 
latter.*  Indeed,  this  is  recognized  by  adv< 
cates  of  arbitrary  capital  consumption  aU( 
ances  who  generally  recommend  that  taj 
payers  who  can  demonstrate  that  their 
nomlc    circumstances    warrant    the    use 
shorter    tax   lives    than    are    prescribed 
statute  or  regulation  be  permitted  to  do  so^ 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  1| 
p.  25688,  Secretary  Kennedy  continues. 

"As  might  be  expected,  depreclatlc 
liberalization  provides  a  highly  variable  s« 
of  Incentives.  With  the  exception  of  substl 
tutlon  of  the  full-year  for  half-year  convei 
tlon.  -all  conventional  "accelerating"  policli 
tend  to  favor  longer-lived  as  compared  wit 
shorter -lived  assets.  Thus,  while  depreciatl< 
liberalization  constitutes  a  controllable  li 
vestment  Incentive,  it  necessarily  Induces 
torUoas  of  the  pattern  of  private  lnvestm.en< 
Ironically,  the  dlstortiotis  are  most  seveite 
precisely  In  those  instances  when  Investmemt 
incentives  may  be  expected  to  be  effectlva, 
that  Is,  In  those  Industries  which  are  capital 
Intensive  but  which  differ  among  each  other 
in  the  expected  useful  lives  of  the  assets  they 
employ.  Finally,  Investment  Incentives  pro- 
vided thirough  tax  depreciation  policy  neces 
sarUy  favor  large  relatively  to  small  busl 
nesses  since  so  much  of  the  value  of  th^ 
Incentive  Is  dependent  on  tax  deferral  an<i , 
hence,  on  the  nominal  tax  rate."" 

And  finally  Secretary  Kennedy  in  the  Con  • 
gressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  19,  p.  25691 

"•"The  difficulty  with  all  this  Is  ^ecifylni; 
how  much  an  Increase  In  depreciation  deduc 
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tlons  would  Increase  the  rate  of  Investment.  TABLE  1.— COMPARISON  OF  2  METHODS  OF  DEPRECIATION 

In  the  first  place,  a  change  In  depreciation  FOR  A  10-YEAR,  $1,000  ASSET-AND  COMPARISON  OF 

policy  would  increase  the  demand  for  Invest-  2  TIME  PERIODS  UNDER  THE  STRAIGHT  LINE  METHOD- 

ment   goods   subject    to    the    changed   rules.  RESULTING  VALUES  OF  DEPRECIATION  ALLOWANCES 
Hew  much  Is  a  matter  of  dispute.  This  could 

mean  a  net  increase  of  Investment  or  merely . 

a  diversion  of  Investment  from  short  to  long  Double 

lived  assets.  The  experience  under  the  invest-  balance 
ment  credit  was  that  much  of  the  response 

to  business  Investment  incentives  was  diver-  Year                            (1) 

sion  of  savings  from  structures  (housing  and     

otherwise)     to    machinery    and    equipment,  j                                   ^oo  0 

since  structures   were   not   eligible   for   the  2l""[V.["["""[         l6o!c 

credit.   Given   some   net   Increase   in  Invest-      3 128.0 

ment,  it  Is  still  a  matter  of  some  dispute     * 'O^.O 

how  much   this  increases  real  output,  and     g g^'p 

thus  the  tax  base.  7"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'."'.'.'.'.          65!  5 

"A  further  problem  in  all  this  Is  that  there      8 65.  5 

are  other  things  that  the  govermnent  could      jj gj? 

do  to  increase  investment,  including  spend         ' !^ 

more  on  education,  spend  more  on  research.  Total 1.000.0 

reduce   the  corporate  tax  rate,  etc.  To  talk  = 

authoritatively  about  the  effect  of  a  deprecla-  percent'                         787  0 

tlon   change,   one   would   have   to   ask   what  Tax  value  of  deprecia- 

were  the  growth  effects  of  policies  that  might  tion  allowances  with 

otherwise  have  been  Implemented  with  the  50-percent  tax  rate..         393.0 

foregone  tax  revenues.  ■ 

"A  further  problem  is  that  some  of  the  ___  .  ^  .  ^  .»  ... 
depreciation  alternatives  offered  would  con-  The  ftMdard  definition  of  Income  Is  the 
siderably  favor  one  kind  of  Investment  over  amount  that  could  be  consiuned  while  leav- 
another.  To  the  extent  that  some  investment  ^l«  "^^  "^"^^  "fv,*"*?  °'"  ."^  '"°I^  '^' 
is  diverted  from  what  would  have  been  more  changed.  Sinwj  the  tax  law  Is  based  on  In- 
efficient uses,  absent  the  new  tax  consider-  f''"*  (^  ^F^^^'  *  *s  appropriate  and  fair 
atlons,  these  could  be  an  offset  to  Induced  ^  '^""^  ****  *"  '^'^  *°  ^°^  depreciation 
growth  "'  ^^  *  aeauction. 

As  Seoretarv  Kennedv  not«i    the  ADR  nlan  ^^^   ^^^  depreciation   system   permits  the 

As  secretary  Kennedy  not«d,  the  ADR  plan      ^g^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  deduct  the  price  (unadjusted 

out  tne  enects  win  oe  small  oecause  or  the  peno^  of  time.  But  for  the  tax  system  to  be 
arge  amount  of  excess  capacity  existing  in  j^,^  ^^^  equitable,  the  tax  deprwiation  al- 
ndustry  today.  The  ADR  plan  Is  all  the  more  i^^ance  should  equal  economic  depreciation 
improper  because  there  are  other  ways  to  i^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ,^  ,  p^  example,  for  a  $1,000 
s  imulate  Investment  and  to  reduce  unem-  ,,^^  ^^^^  a  useful  life  of  10  years  suppose 
ployment.  The  Treasury  has  given  no  reason  ^^^4  ^he  true  depreciation  pattern  is  that 
why  consumption  or  government  expendl-  j^^n  in  column  1  in  Table  1  whUe  the  tax 
tures  should  not  be  encouraged.  Even  if  in-  depreciation  allowance  is  that  given  in  col- 
vestment  is  to  be  stimulated,  the  ADR  plan  ^j^^  g  in  Table  l.«  Over  the  10  yeare  the 
is  expensive  because,  dollar  for  dollar,  a  big-  ^^^  columns  total  $1,000.  But  with  a  tax  rate 
ger  impact  can  be  achieved  by  announced  ^j  50%.  the  taxpayer  wUl  be  overcharged  (by 
temporary  tax  credits.  It  makes  no  sense  to  ,/  ^j^  difference  in  the  two  columns)  for  4 
institute  an  unsound  long  run  policy  to  years  and  then  undertaxed  In  the  remaining 
achieve  an  expensive  short  run  advantage.  years.  Thus  In  this  situation  the  tax  system 

Since  firms  can  elect  various  depreciation  causes  the  firm  to  raise  extra  capital  In  order 
schemes  each  year,  detailed  calculations  will  to  provide  an  Interest  free  loan  to  the  govem- 
have  to  be  made  periodically,  while  more  ment.  With  a  discount  rate  of  6%,  the  loan 
complicated  records  will  have  to  be  kept  would  be  equal  to  2.5  7-  of  the  purchase  price 
and  audited.  Thus  the  plan  wlU  compUcate  ©f  the  asset.'  Of  course,  IX  column  1  were 
rather  than  ease  the  administrative  prob-  the  tax  depreciation  and  column  2  were  the 
lems  of  business  tax  collection.  true  depreciation,  the  government  would  be 

It  might  seem  difficult  for  a  change  In  giving  an  interest  free  loan  or  a  subsidy  to 
depreciation  rules  to  wreak  so  much  havoc,  the  taxpayer.  In  Secretary  Kennedy's  report, 
but  the  following  pages  will  demonstrate  similar  examples  based  on  the  same  type  of 
these   and   other    harmful   effects.    We    first      analysis  are  given. 

win  indicate  what  the  ideal  properties  of  a  The  above  example  indicates  that  It  Is  nec- 
depreclatlon  system  are,  then  we  examine  essary  that  the  tax  and  economic  deprecl- 
the  reserve  ratio  test  to  indicate  why  It  Is  a  ation  schedules  coincide  If  the  tax  law  is  to 
good  approximation  to  the  ideal.  Finally,  we  treat  asset  holders  with  the  same  rate  of  re- 
wlU  examine  the  economic  effects  of  the  turn  and  Income  equally.'  There  are  several 
various   provisions    of   the   ADR    plan.  other  conditions  that  the  tax  depreciation 

system  should  also  satisfy.  If  the  asset  life 
allowed  for  tax  purposes  is  shorter  than  the 
eoonomlc  life,  for  any  given  depreciation 
schedule  more  depreciation  will  be  claimed 
in  the  early  yeetra. 

In  column  3  we  have  recalculated  the 
straight  line  depreciation  deduction  If  the 
life  Is  reduced  by  20 7o.  With  a  6%  discount 
rate  and  50%  tax  rate,  such  a  change  in  lives 
would  increase  the  value  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances (or  reduce  the  amount  of  tax  pay- 
ments) by  $19  and  therefore  yield  a  subsidy 
equal  to  almost  2%  of  the  price  of  the  asset. 
With  the  ADA  plan,  tax  payers  toould  he 
able  to  ttse  both  the  shorter  lives  and  the 
double  declining  balance  depreciation 
system. 

To  have  the  annual  amount  of  tax  and 
economic  depreciation  coincide,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  tax  depreciation  schedules 
and  lives  agree  with  the  corresponding  eco- 


DEPRECIATION 

Depreciation  occurs  for  many  reasons. 
Many  machines  such  as  drills  are  subject  to 
wear  and  tear  or  loss  in  precision  from  being 
used  in  production.  Both  of  these  phenom- 
ena Imply  that  the  asset  will  produce 
fewer  Items  of  a  given  quality  and  (without 
repairs)  generate  less  revenue  as  the  ma- 
chine ages.  For  other  assets  productive 
capacity  declines  merely  because  of  the  pass- 
age of  time.  For  example,  paint  peels  and 
pipes  erode  whether  a  structure  is  used  or 
not.  While  an  asset  can  maintain  its  physical 
capacity  (at  least  with  adequate  repairs), 
the  value  can  decline  with  age  because  of 
obsolescence.  That  is,  newer,  more  efficient 
capital  can  be  Invented  and  Introduced  or 
customers  can  shift  their  tastes  to  other 
products.*  The  tax  laws  allows  a  deduction 
for  depreciation  for  all  these  reasons. 
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nomic  magnitudes  (and  to  be  aK>lied  to  the 
game  value  for  the  asset).  In  order  to  Im- 
plement thU  Ideal  system,  it  Is  necessary  to 
have  information  on  annual  depreciation  and 
tax  lives. 

For  those  few  assets  which  are  traded  on 
second  hand  markets  It  Is  possible  to  ob- 
tain information  on  both  the  (average) 
amount  of  depreciation  per  year  and  (aver- 
age) useful  lives.  For  example,  as  most 
American  families  know  all  too  well,  an 
automoblle"s  value  declines  about  40  percent 
in  Its  first  year  of  use  and  each  year  there- 
after loses  about  25  percent  of  Its  remaining 
value.  While  some  cars  are  destroyed  before 
others,  the  average  life  of  a  car  is  about  5 
years  and  few  endure  beyond  10  years.  Re- 
latively few  business  or  consumer  assets  are 
traded  on  second  hand  markets;  hence.  It  Is 
not  generally  possible  to  obtain  such  In- 
formation. In  the  1950's,  however,  Terborgh 
was  able  to  show  for  a  very  few  types  of 
equipment  that  depreciation  was  quicker 
than  that  permitted  by  the  straight  line 
method.  Convinced  by  this  information. 
Congress  in  1954  exercised  Its  prerogative 
and  authorized  firms  to  use  the  "accelerated" 
depreciation  methods  of  "double  declining 
balance"  and  "sum  of  the  year's  digits". 
The  1962  depreciation  reform 
While  this  liberalized  depreciation  sched- 
ule was  considered  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, many  people  were  convinced  that  the 
tax  lives  allowed  In  Bulletin  F  were  too  long. 
The  Treasury,  therefore,  undertook  a  massive 
study  based  on  company  records  to  deter- 
mine useful  lives  (or  survival  rates)  for 
various  assets.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
was  a  substantial  variability  In  useful  lives 
for  different  types  of  assets  and  even  for 
comparable  types  of  equipment  in  different 
companies.  This  Tretisury  study  resulted  In  a 
new  policy  on  depreciation  charges  and 
economic  lives. 

First,  a  set  of  guideline  lives  were  Issued, 
but  only  for  reasonably  broad  categories.* 
Second,  the  so  called  '"Reserve  Ratio  Text" 
was  instituted  to  determine  If  the  lives  tax- 
payers were  claiming — whether  equal  to  the 
Adelines  or  not — were  consistent  with  their 
actual  lives. 

Since  the  ADR  plan  Is  centered  around 
the  guideline  lives  In  Revenue  Procedure  62- 
21,  It  Is  Important  to  consider  how  the  guide- 
lines were  set.  The  Treasury  exhaustively 
analyzed  data  from  more  than  1000  com- 
panies on  lives  of  different  types  of  assets.  In 
addition,  data  were  gathered  from  tax  re- 
turns. Interviews  with  spokesmen  for  vari- 
ous industries,  and  from  foreign  countries. 
Pot  each  of  the  broad  classes  of  assets,  the 
Treasury  generally  selected  the  lives  used  by 
linns  at  about  30th  percentile  (after  ranking 
Anns  in  order  of  those  with  the  shortest  to 
those  with  the  longest  useful  lives) .  Even 
lower  percentiles  were  chosen  when  there 
were  foreseeable  changes  In  technology  that 
would  further  shorten  lives  through  oljsoles- 
oence.  Thus  the  guideline  lives  were  shorter 
than  those  used  by  most  firms  (i.e.  firms  on 
the  short  side  of  the  50th  percentile  were 
diosen) . 

Even  with  the  1962  reform,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  actual  lives  would 
still  differ  from  one  firm  to  another.  Not  only 
1«  there  the  variability  for  specific  assets 
noted  earlier,  but  the  Treastiry  only  specified 
MtUnates  for  broad  asset  and  industry 
groups  within  which  there  are  important  dif- 
ferences In  types  of  equipment  and  their 
utilization  rates. 

Therefore  the  1962  reform  also  Instituted  a 
test  to  determine  If  the  useful  lives  claimed 
for  tax  purposes  by  a  firm  corresponded  to 
the  actual  lives.  This  "Reserve  Ratio  Test"  Is 
bwed  on  the  relationship  between  the  orlg- 
liial  purchase  price  of  all  assets  with  a  given 
tM  life  and  their  accumulated  depreciation. 

PootQotes  at  end  of  urtlole. 
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The  test  Incorporates  the  principle  that 
once  the  asset  is  reitlred,  both  Its  ptirchase 
price  and  accumulated  depreciation  are  re- 
moved from  the  asset  and  depreciation  ac- 
counts. For  example,  suppose  that  the  tax 
life  of  an  asset  Is  ten  years  and  that  in  each 
year  for  the  past  20  years,  the  firm  has  pur- 
chased $1000  of  this  asset.  If  the  actual  use- 
ful life  is  10  years,  only  assets  purchased  In 
the  past  10  years  will  be  In  the  reserve 
and  the  Investment  account.  Suppose  that 
straight  line  depreciation  is  used.  Then  (at 
the  end  of  the  year)  assets  10  years  old  will 
have  100%  of  their  purchase  price  In  the 
depredation  reserve,  while  those  9  years  old 
90%,  etc.  With  equal  Investment  In  each 
year,  the  depreciation  reserve  should  be  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  asset. 
Suppose,  now  that  In  the  above  example,  the 
actual  useful  life  Is  20  years.  Since  the  assets 
11-20  years  old  are  in  use,  they  will  remain 
in  the  asset  and  reserve  accounts  though 
their  acciunulated  depreciation  Is  100%. 
With  these  assets,  the  ratio  of  the  deprecia- 
tion reserves  to  the  asset  account  would  rise 
to  75  % .  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  reserves  to  the 
asset  account  Indicates  whether  actual  lives 
equal  taxed  lives." 

Since  Investments  and  retirements  do  not 
follow  a  smooth,  unalterable  pattern,  the 
Treasury  allowed  firms  to  deviate  from  the 
conforming  ratio  value  by  20%.  A  recent  ex- 
haustive study  by  the  Treasury  has  Indicated 
that  even  with  very  Irregular  patterns  of 
growth.  Investment,  and  retirement  the  Re- 
serve Ratio  Test  would  never  indicate  non- 
conformity when  a  firm  was  conforming,  but 
would  nearly  always  indicate  non-conformity 
when  it  occurred.*^  Thus  the  Reserve  Ratio 
Test  provided  a  simpler  and  more  uniform 
method  than  that  obtainable  from  IRS  agent 
stirveillance  over  and  negotiation  with  a  firm 
to  insure  that  depreciation  charges  were 
reasonable. 
The  "asset  depreciation  range"  {ADR)  plan 

The  ADR  plan  recently  proposed  by  the 
Troas\iry  Department  makes  two  Important 
changes  In  the  1962  procedures.  First,  the  Re- 
serve Ratio  Test  Is  eliminated  amd,  second, 
firms  are  allowed  to  chooae  any  tax  life  In 
the  range  of  plus  and  minus  20%  of  the  1962 
g\ildellne  lives.  As  shown  earlier  the  tax- 
payer can  obtain  an  Interest  free  loan  or  sub- 
sidy from  the  govermnent  by  choosing  the 
shortest  possible  tax  life  (uiUess  It  is  a  new 
firm  expecting  early  losses).  A  20%  reduc- 
tion In  Uvea  may  not  seem  Important,  but  as 
shown  earlier  a  reduction  by  this  percentage 
amounts  to  a  2%  decrease  in  the  price  of  the 
asset.  More  Importantly,  the  previous  discus- 
sion Indicates  that  the  actual  lives  would 
greatly  exceed  the  tax  lives  for  many  flrmjB 
becavise  of  the  different  replacement  policies 
of  firms  and  because  the  Treasury  only  estab- 
lished lives  for  broad  Industry  and  asset 
groups  within  which  there  can  be  substan- 
tial variation.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  for 
some  firms  to  be  given  a  50%  or  75%  reduc- 
tion In  tax  lives. 

There  are  several  other  features  of  the  Re- 
serve Ratio  Test  that  are  relevant  to  the 
new  ADR  plan.  First,  because  depreciation 
policy  had  been  In  part  determined  by  agent- 
taxpayer  negotiation  and  by  tradition,  the  re- 
serve ratio  computed  In  1962  need  not  have 
been  In  conformity  with  new  lives  chosen  by 
firms.  For  this  reason  a  transition  period  was 
allowed  during  which  firms  were  supposed 
to  be  moving  towards  conformity  of  tax  and 
actual  lives.  This  transition  period  was  sup- 
posed to  be  over  In  1965,  but  a  study  at  that 
time  Indicated  that  few  firms  co\ild  meet  the 
Reserve  Ratio  Test. 

Hence  the  transition  period  was  extended 
so  that  firms  need  only  reduce  their  deviation 
from  the  expected  ratio  by  one-third  during 
a  period  equal  to  half  of  the  guideline  life 
and  two-thirds  In  the  second  half  of  the 
guideline  life.  However,  even  after  the  pas- 
sage of  nearly  a  decade  many  companies  have 
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not  moved  towards  meeting  the  Reserve  Ratio 
Test.  Thus,  the  elimination  of  the  test  will 
reward  those  who  have  been  flagrantly  und«- 
statlng  the  \iseful  lives  of  their  assets  and 
knowingly  flouting  the  requirement  that  they 
move  toward  conformity.  Many  of  these  same 
persons  have  been  lobbying  to  bring  about 
a  change  In  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test  which 
Congress  has  let  stand  for  almost  a  decade. 
Further,  Congress  recently  acted  to  terminate 
the  investment  credit,  which  had  benefited 
industries  similar  to  those  which  would  bene- 
fit from  ADR.  These  lobbying  efforts  should 
not  be  permitted  to  succeed  with  the  Treas- 
ury where  they  have  failed  with  Congress. 

Second,  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test  was  designed 
to  replace  the  system  In  which  a  revenue 
agent  administered  the  provision  allowing 
deduction  of  a  "reasonable  allowance"  with- 
out substantial  reference  to  objective  reality. 
The  ADR  plan  not  only  does  away  with  the 
Reserve  Ratio  Test,  but  It  makes  wholly  un- 
necessary any  effort  on  the  part  of  agent  or 
firm  to  relate  tax  lives  to  the  actual  Uvee. 
Thus,  the  requirement  that  depreciation  be 
fair  and  reasonable  is  eliminated. 

Third,  It  Is  sometimes  claimed  that  the 
Reserve  Ratio  Test,  which  used  past  data  on 
assets,  depreciation,  and  lives  does  not  allow 
for  current  technological  (and  other)  de- 
velopments that  shorten  lives.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test  is  the  sole  guide 
to  tax  lives,  this  criticism  is  true.  But  the 
procediu'e  allows  other  "facts  and  circum- 
stances" to  be  used  to  set  lives.  Whenever 
there  Is  an  event  which  demonstrably  will 
shorten  lives,  the  firm  could  base  the  tax  lives 
of  Its  assets  on  the  circumstances.  In  any 
event,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  decreasing 
lives  on  all  assets  Just  because  a  few  changes 
may  have  been  desirable. 

While  the  most  obvious  features  of  the 
ADR  plan  are  elimination  of  the  Reserve 
Ratio  Test  suid  the  permission  to  use  lower 
lives,  there  are  several  other  provisions  which 
also  will  im Justifiably  reduce  the  tax  bill  of 
favored  businesses.  First,  there  Is  the  modlfled 
half  year  plan  under  which  firms  can  claim  a 
full  year's  depredation  on  assets  put  In  use 
In  the  first  half  of  the  firm's  tax  year  and  a 
half  year's  depredation  on  assets  put  In  use 
In  the  second.  If  assets  are  purchased  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  this  provision  will  allow 
firms  to  deduct  three-quarters  of  a  year's 
depreciation  In  the  first  year  rather  than  one- 
half  as  under  current  rules. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  asset's  life  deprecia- 
tion win  be  reduced  by  a  corresponding 
amount.  For  an  asset  with  a  ten  year  life  de- 
preciated by  the  straight  line  method,  the 
postponing  of  taxes  for  10  years  on  one- 
quarter  of  the  first  year's  depreciation  is  the 
same  as  reducing  the  price  of  the  asset  by 
about  one-half  of  1%.^ 

Another  advantage  to  businessmen  Is  con- 
tained m  the  ADR's  new  provisions  on  sal- 
vage value.  If  an  asset  wUl  be  sold  after,  say, 
10  years,  then  the  earlier  discussion  on  the 
ideal  depreciation  system  would  indicate  that 
during  the  10  years  the  original  price  less 
salvage  value  (P-S) ,  should  be  depreciated. 
Under  existing  rules  if  the  straight  line 
method  is  used.  In  each  year  firms  would 
deduct  1/10  (P-S).  The  ADR  plan  lets  the 
firm  deduct  1/10  (P)  In  each  year  until  the 
accumulated  depreciation  equals  (P-S) .  Thus 
If  P  is  $1000  and  S  Is  $100,  a  standard  treat- 
ment with  straight  line  depreciation  is  to 
allow  a  deduction  of  $90  per  year  for  10  years; 
the  ADR  permits  a  $100  per  year  deduction 
for  9  years.  With  a  50%  tax  rate  and  a  6% 
discount  rate,  the  change  In  the  timing  in 
taxes  Is  equal  in  value  to  nearly  1%  of  the 
price  of  the  asset. 

Even  with  the  provision  that  firms  base 
depreciation  on  P  and  accumulate  until  the 
reserve  equals  (P-S),  It  Is  advantageotis  for 
firms  to  understate  S  to  postpone  taxes  when- 
ever the  date  of  sale  would  exceed  the  tax 
life.  The  ADR  plan  requires  firms  to  estimate 
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S  but  allows  them  to  understate  tbe  estimate 
by  an  amount  equal  to  up  to  10%  o/  ihe 
price  of  the  asset.  ThU  understatement  iai  In 
addition  to  the  10%  reduction  allowed '  In 
section  167. 

A  third  tax  postponing  device  Is  the  pro- 
posed rules  on  the  expensing  of  Improve- 
ments. Those  which  either  Increase  the  <lfe 
of  the  asset  or  provide  services  for  more  ttian 
one  year  are  In  actuality  additions  to  capltel; 
they  are  an  Investment  not  an  expense.  The 
new  rules  permit  a  firm  In  each  year  to  tr^t 
as  a  current  deduction  (for  certain  of  thtoe 
expenditures)  an  amount  equal  to  one  year's 
straight  line  depreciation.  Thus  in  the  ab^ve 
example  a  Arm  could  treat  up  to  $100  a  y^ar 
as  an  expense.  If  tbe  expeiuie  should  be 
amortized  over  10  years,  then  (with  a  5<|% 
tax  rate,  a  6%  discount  rate,  and  straight 
line  depreciation)  firms  would  receive  an  In- 
terest free  loan  of  about  $13. 

Finally  the  ADR  plan  extends  the  lax 
reduction  benefits  to  utilities  provided  the 
utilities  use  the  '•normalization  method  of 
accounting"  in  which  the  tax  savings  are 
shown  as  a  deferred  liability.  P.  Llnhart  jof 
AT&T  recently  examined  the  effects  of  4ax 
depreciation  rules  on  utilities."  His  conclu- 
sion was  that,  provided  utilities  are  not  Al- 
lowed to  earn  a  return  on  the  normallaed 
returns  (which  in  effect  are  an  interest  ftee 
loan) ,  a  subsidy  would  not  Increase  t)ie 
stockholders'  return  but  would  lower  cijs- 
tomer  rates.  However,  normalization  does  Hot 
require  finns  to  reduce  their  rate  base  abd 
If  they  do  not,  stockholders  woiild  benefit 
from  this  treatment." 

EfUdency  effects  of  ADR 
The  above  discussion  has  indicated  hiw 
the  new  plan  would  confer  substantial  bene- 
fits on  biisinessmen.  But  because  of  those 
new  benefits  we  can  expect  businessmen  to 
change  their  investment  plans  and  prodiK- 
tlon  processes.  In  this  section  we  will  dlscyss 
the  many  harmful  effects  that  may  resillt 
from  ADR.  I 

The  ADR  plan  will  alter  the  allocation  0f 
resources  between  consiimption  and  invest- 
ment, between  different  types  of  InvestmeAt, 
between  old  and  new  equipment  and  between 
the  haves  and  have-nots.  In  analyzing  theBe 
categories.  It  Is  useful  to  distinguish  betwefn 
effects  at  full  employment  and  at  less  thin 
full  employment. 

A.  Long  run,  full  employment  effects 
WhUe  at  present  there  are  clearly  su^)- 
Btantial  amounts  of  unemployed  resources, 
the  long  run  effects  of  the  ADR  plan  are 
best  examined  by  assuming  the  plan  returiis 
the  economy  to  full  employment.  The  full 
employment  effects  can  be  divided  Into  t^'o 
parts — changes  resulting  at  a  given  amou|»t 
of  output  and  increases  In  output  because 
of  the  policy. 

The  ADR  plan  contains  several  features 
which  increase  the  profitability  of  Invest- 
ment. Assiunlng  businessmen  try  to  maxlmlte 
their  profits,  they  will  want  to  purchase  mo^e 
investment  goods.  But  with  resources  fully 
employed,  more  resources  for  Investment  cit 
only  be  obtained  by  reducing  consumptlob, 
government  expenditures,  inventories,  or  iik- 
vestment  in  structures.'-  ' 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  reallocatlcin 
will  occur  Is  threefold.  First,  the  government 
must  finance  the  tax  reduction  to  businesses 
by  reducing  government  expenditures,  li^- 
creasing  other  taxes,  or  issuing  money  aad 
bonds  If  Income  taxes  are  increased.  It  will 
reduce  consumption  and  Investment  in  hous- 
ing. If  money  Is  Issued  the  resulting  prl«e 
rise  which  erodes  Income  (and  wealth)  wlpl 
reduce  consumer  expenditures  especially  f()r 
those  with  fixed  Incomes.  If  bonds  are  Issue*, 
Interest  rates  will  increase  and  Investment  lb 
structures  and  perhaps  consumption  will  fal|. 
With  an  Interest  rate  or  income  tax  increate 
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or  Infiatlon,  a  major  burden  of  the  tax  will 
fall  on  housing.  Thus  the  ADR  proposal  Is 
not  simply  a  tax  break  for  business.  It  Is  also 
a  Treasury  dictated  reordering  of  national 
spending  priorities — toward  investment  In 
equipment  and  away  from  housing.  As  such 
It  further  postpones  what  should  be  an 
virgent  national  commitment  (one  made  over 
20  years  ago  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949)  to 
provide  decent  housing  in  a  suitable  living 
environment   for   every  American   family. 

Second,  because  of  the  subsidy,  business- 
men can  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  to  obtain 
resources.  The  higher  prices  of  equipment 
will  be  translated  Into  higher  prices  for  steel, 
etc.,  which  in  turn  will  lead  to  a  decrease 
in  consumption  and  housing  demand.  Since 
most  business  equipment  is  placed  within  a 
structure,  it  is  likely  that  the  price  increase 
mechanism  will  draw  its  resources  from  hous- 
ing, which  has  similar  raw  material  and  labor 
requirements. 

Third,  businesses  will  also  find  It  worth- 
while to  bid  up  Interest  rates  to  obtain  funds. 
While  the  higher  Interest  rates  may  Induce 
some  people  to  consume  less  and  save  more, 
the  major  Impact  of  such  a  policy  will  be  to 
divert  funds  from  other  Investments  and  par- 
ticularly housing.  Thus  the  effects  of  all 
these  mechanisms  is  to  reduce  housing  In- 
vestment despite  the  fact  that  we  still  are 
not  meeting  the  national  goal  of  2.7  million 
units  a  year.  Of  course  Congress  could  offset 
the  deleterious  effect  on  housing  by  other 
programs,  but  Congress  should  first  decide 
if  it  wants  the  ADR  plan. 

While  Investment  will  be  made  more  profit- 
able, the  ADR  plan  is  more  generous  to  some 
categories  of  Investment  or  firms  than  others. 
As  explained  earlier,  the  guideline  lives  are 
only  specified  by  broad  investment  and  In- 
dustry classes.  Those  goods  whose  actual  lives 
exceed  the  guideline  lives  by  the  largest 
amount  will  receive  the  most  benefit.  Hence 
these  assets  or  industries  will  be  expanded 
relative  to  other  assets  or  Industries.  But  one 
criterion  of  tax  policy  Is  that  any  tax  should 
be  neutral  between  Industries  or  goods  unless 
there  Is  a  divergence  between  social  and 
private  costs  or  benefits."  In  this  case  there 
Is  no  correspondence  between  the  differential 
tax  advantages  and  such  divergences.  Thus 
the  ADR  plan  will  caiise  a  mlaallocatlon  of 
resources  and  will  reduce  social  welfare. 

The  ADR  plan  not  only  gives  various  In- 
dustries and  goods  different  advsmtages  but  It 
gives  a  greater  advantage  to  those  firms  In 
an  Industry  which  follow  the  most  conserva- 
tive replacement  policy.  This  particular 
feature  of  the  plan  has  an  extremely  perverse 
effect.  Assume  that  two  firms  produce  the 
same  output,  but  that  because  of  poor  man- 
agement one  firm  retains  equipment  too  long. 
This  inefficient,  technologically  backward 
firm  should  be  encouraged  to  modernize.  The 
best  ways  to  force  It  to  modernize  are  for 
the  owners  of  the  firm  either  to  realize  that 
the  other  firm  is  making  extra  profit  with  Its 
newer  equipment,  or  for  the  other  firm  to 
charge  less  and  take  over  the  market.  Under 
the  current  system,  the  inefficient  firm  bears 
two  burdens:  the  firm  has  higher  operating 
cosu  and  it  pays  a  higher  effective  tax  rate 
since  it  cannot  use  the  shorter  tax  lives  of 
the  more  efficient  firm.  Under  the  ADR  plan 
the  Inefficient  firm  Is  rewarded  for  imposing 
higher  costs  on  the  economy  by  having  its 
tax  burden  Ughtened.  Thus  the  ADR  plan 
contains  less  incentive  for  modernization. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  ADR  plan  can  lead 
to  higher  rates  of  return  to  capital,  which 
can  lead  to  an  increase  in  saving.  The  plan 
could  also  affect  saving  by  two  other  means. 
First.  ADR  would  redistribute  (after  tax) 
Income  to  the  wealthy  and  away  from  the 
poor  and  middle  class.  But  there  Is  some  evl- 
dence  that  (on  the  average)  from  any  mar- 
ginal tax  change  the  wealthy  save  more 
than  the  poor.  Second,  the  ADR  plan  will 
give  a  windfall  Increase  to  the  value  of  stock 
holdings.  To  the  extent  that  saving  Is  under- 
taken to  achieve  a  certain  level  of  assets,  the 
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windfall  would  reduce  the  need  for  saving. 
Suppose,  however,  the  overall  effect  of  the 
ADR  plan  was  to  Increase  saving. 

Then,  indeed,  the  amount  of  both  invest- 
ment and  (in  the  long  run)  consumption 
would  increase.  Studies  of  the  effect  of  other 
investment  subsidies  indicate,  however,  that 
such  gains  probably  will  be  quite  small" 
and  that  nearly  all  of  the  Increase  will  be 
captured  by  the  wealthy.  The  effects  are  small 
primarily  because  saving  Is  not  very  respon- 
sive to  either  Interest  rate  changes  or  Income 
redistribution.  (The  detailed  analysis  Is  given 
In  Appendix  A.) 

An  alleged  benefit  of  ADR  Is  that  It  will 
make  American  manufacturers  more  com- 
ptetitlve  with  foreign  producers  through  the 
more  rapid  Introduction  of  new  technology 
embodied  In  equipment.  This  is  a  strange 
concern  of  policy  makers  since  the  United 
States  generally  has  a  merchandise  trade  sxir- 
plus.  In  any  event,  the  ADR  plan  may  not 
accomplish  the  goal  of  modernization.  While 
the  small  increase  In  the  Investment  rate  will 
cause  a  reduction  of  the  average  lives  of 
equipment  In  use,  it  was  shown  earlier  that 
the  ADR  plan  Imposes  less  pressure  on  ineffi- 
cient (non-profit  maximizing)  firms.  More- 
over, the  modernization  effect  is  offset  by  two 
other  considerations.  First,  the  slower  growth 
m  housing  Improvements  will  lead  to  mote 
slums.  Second,  It  can  be  shown  that  the  type 
of  subsidy  given  by  the  ADR  system  win  in- 
duce firms  to  destroy  too  early  equipment 
that  should  be  used  longer."  While  such  early 
destruction  would  lower  the  age  of  equip- 
ment, for  any  given  flow  of  Investment  there 
will  be  a  smaller  capital  stock  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  consumption.  Thus  to  maintain  a 
given  rate  of  consumption,  the  ADR  will  force 
us  to  waste  our  precious  nonrenewable  natu- 
ral resources. 

B.  Short  Run  Effects 

Now  let  us  consider  the  short  run  effects  of 
the  ADR  plan.  Investment  in  equipment  may 
be  stimulated  because  of  the  increase  in 
profitability  already  discussed  and  because  of 
the  Increase  in  cash  fiow.  While  there  have 
been  a  fairly  large  number  of  econometric 
studies  of  the  effect  of  depreciation  and  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  on  the  demand  for 
Investment,  there  is  yet  no  consensus  on  the 
effects  over  a  short  period  (say  two  or  three 
years) .  It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  next  year  the  ADR  plan  would  have 
little  beneficial  Impact  on  unemployment 
With  firms  currently  operating  at  less  than 
80%  of  capacity,  there  is  little  need  to  add 
more  of  the  same  capacity."  That  Is,  the 
absolute  level  of  profitability  Is  quite  low  and 
will  still  be  so  after  the  subsidy.  Of  course, 
the  subsidy  could  Induce  firms  to  substitute 
a  more  capital  intensive  production  process. 
But  the  introduction  of  a  newer  process  may 
be  delayed,  because  1)  there  will  have  to  be 
some  planning  to  coordinate  the  meshing  of 
the  old  and  new,  and  2)  the  decision  to  re- 
Ure  one  type  of  capital  that  U  still  usable 
and  Install  another  involves  a  more  stringent 
rule  than  simple  relative  profitability.  Specif- 
ically, the  old  asset  should  be  replaced  If  the 
total  annual  oost  of  the  new  process  Is  less 
than  the  variable  cost  of  the  old  process. 

If  the  goal  Is  to  get  the  maximum  amount 
of  Investment  per  dollar  of  tax  subsidy  this 
year,  Ck>ngress  might  enact  a  temporary  tax 
credit  that  applies  only  to  goods  ordered 
this  year.  Such  a  temporary  credit  Is  more 
effective  than  the  ADR  plan  because  firms 
will  realize  that  if  they  wait  until  next  year 
to  order  the  Investment  good,  the  price  will 
be  higher.  Thus,  even  with  excess  caftaclty, 
firms  would  accelerate  orders  and  stimulate 
the  economy  now. 

Finally,  It  Is  not  clear  why  the  stimulation 
to  the  economy  should  be  accomplished  only 
with  Investment  rather  than  by  a  balanced 
approach  that  also  stimulates  consumption 
and  government  expenditures.  The  ADR  plan 
Initially  will  Increase  employment  for  peo- 
ple primarily  connected  with  the  equipment 
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industries;  consumption  and  expenditure  In- 
g^tases  would  spread  employment  more 
generally. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  The  $4  bUllon  figure  given  by  the  Treasury 
does  not  allow  for  substitution  of  capital 
for  labor,  a  primary  means  by  which  the 
economy  is  supposed  to  benefit  from  the  new 
proposal;  hence,  the  costs  of  the  proposal 
have  been  understated.  In  addition  certain 
of  the  components  of  the  ADR  plan  have  no 
price  tag  attached  to  them. 

•  This  analysis  was  prepared  for  Conunon 
Cause  primarily  by  Dr.  Paul  J.  Taubman 
(Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Research 
Associate,    National    Bureau    of    Economic 

'Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  19,  p. 

25686. 

•  Emphasis  added. 

'This  category  Includes  the  case  In  which 
the  products  of  newer  structure  have  more 
status  attached  to  them. 

» If  the  depreciation  allowance  is  more  than 
economic  depreciation  the  taxpayer  Is  taxed 
on  less  than  his  Income.  This  Is  Inequitable, 
since,  In  accordance  with  Congressional  man- 
date under  the  Income  tax  laws,  taxpayer 
liability  Is  based  on  actual  Income. 

•  Column  1  is  the  double  declining  balance 
method  with  a  switch  over  to  straight  line 
after  6  years  while  column  2  Is  straight  line 
depreciation. 

'Calculated  as  the  difference  in  the  tax 
value  of  the  depreciation  allowances  divided 
by  the  price  of  the  asset. 

•  The  most  commonly  used  tax  depreciation 
schedules  are  straight  line,  double  declining 
balance,  and  sum  of  the  years  digits. 

•These  new  lives  had  a  median  value  of  13 
years  compared  to  19  years  under  Bulletin  F. 

"The  value  of  the  ratio  that  Indicates  con- 
formity Is  different  but  known  if  double  de- 
clining balance  or  sum  of  the  years'  digits 
depreciation  schedules  are  used  or  if  the 
company  Is  growing. 

"See  Richard  Pollock,  "Tax  Depreciation 
and  the  Need  for  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test" 
Policy  Research  Study  Number  Two,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  1968.  The  study  did 
find  one  error  In  the  original  test;  the  error 
was  correctable. 

"  Assuming  a  50  percent  tax  rate  and  a  6 
percent  discount  rate.  With  higher  discount 
rates  or  accelerated  depreciation  methods 
the  subsidy  value  would  rise.  The  subsidy 
is  greater,  the  shorter  Is  the  life. 

"P.  Llnhart  "Some  Analytical  Results  on 
Tax  Depreciation*'  The  Bell  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Management  Science,  Spring 
1970,  Vol.  1. 

"See  Senate  Hearings  on  the  t969  Tax 
Reform  Act.  P.  173. 

"The  new  plan  does  not  apply  to  struct- 
ures. 

"A  good  example  of  such  a  divergence  Is 
p<dlutlon. 

"Taubman  and  Wales  (Appendix  A) 
studied  the  effects  of  a  change  from  straight 
line  to  sum  of  the  year's  digit  tax  deprecia- 
tion and  the  Investment  tax  credit.  They 
found  that  the  long  run  Increase  In  con- 
sumption from  these  subsidies  was  less  than 
1  percent.  Most  of  the  Increase  accrued  to 
the  wealthy,  and  in  some  Instances  workers' 
consumption  declined.  The  other  major  effect 
of  the  subsidies  was  a  very  large  Increase  In 
the  Interest  rate. 

"See  Appendix  B. 

"One  notable  exception  is  the  public  utili- 
ties, which  are  currently  operating  near  full 
capacity  and  whose  suppliers  probably  could 
not  make  more  goods  cxirrently. 


Appendix  A. — The   Histokt   or  the  Useful 
Ism  Req-ctrement  in  Section  167 

It  is  clear  from  the  statutory  history  of 
•ection  167,  from  Judicial  decisions,  and 
from  longstanding    administrative   practice 
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that  annual  depreciation  deductions  must 
be  spread  over  the  asset's  actual  "useful 
life"  In  each  taxpayer's  business.  The  con- 
cept was  firmly  and  unambiguously  estab- 
lished In  the  ettfly  revenue  acts  amd  regu- 
lations, has  been  consistently  employed  in 
administrative  practice  over  the  past  sixty 
years,  and  has  been  reaffirmed  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court.  In  recent 
years,  the  term  has  been  employed  In  numer- 
ous places  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
contexts  that  permit  no  other  Interpretation 
but  that  the  useful  life  must  relate  to  the 
facts  and  circumstances  In  each  taxpayer's 
business. 

A.  Early  Revenue  Acts  and  Regulations. — 
The  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1909,'  provided  for  "a 
reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
property,  if  any."  •  The  Italicized  proviso  In- 
dicates that  depreciation  deductions  would 
only  be  allowed  where  some  showing  of  de- 
preciation was  Indicated  In  the  particular 
taxpayer's  business.  Accordingly,  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  was  Interpreted  In  a 
Treasury  regulation  to  permit  deductions  for 
depreciation  arising  "out  of  the  use  to  which 
the  property  is  put."» 

The  first  income  tax  adopted  after  the 
passage  of  the  16th  amendment  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1913  retained  the  idea  of 
depreciation  based  on  an  asset's  use  by  each 
taxpayer.  Individual  taxpayers  were  per- 
mitted to  deduct  from  income  "a  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear 
of  property  arising  out  of  its  lisc  or  employ- 
ment in  the  business."  *  Corporate  taxpayers 
were  permitted  "a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depreciation  by  use,  wear  and  tear  of  prop- 
erty, if  any."'  The  regulations  provided 
that  the  estimate  of  depreciation  "should 
be  formed  on  the  assumed  life  of  the  prop- 
erty. Its  cost,  and  its  use."*  Annual  allow- 
ances should  be  claimed  with  respect  to,  and 
deducted  from  Income  during,  "the  life  of 
the  property."  The  aggregate  of  these  al- 
lowances, plus  tbe  salvage  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, should  equal  Its  original  cost  "when 
the  property  is  worn  out,  exhausted  and 
obsolete." ' 

In  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916,  (as 
amended  without  change  to  the  depreciation 
section  by  the  Act  of  October  3,  1917)  the 
depreciation  provisions  In  the  statute  for 
both  individuals  and  corporations  were  modi- 
fied again.  Both  sections  provided  for  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty "arising  out  of  its  use  or  employment 
in  the  business  or  trade  .  .  ."  •  Again,  In  the 
regrulatlons,  the  relationship  between  the 
depreciation  allowance  and  an  asset's  actual 
period  of  use  was  made  even  more  explicit. 
The  regulations  governing  corporate  tax- 
payers provided  that,  in  general,  the  deduc- 
tion for  an  asset's  depreciation  "shall  be 
computed  upon  .  .  .  the  probable  number  of 
years  constituting  its  life  .  .  ." »  In  the  case 
of  buildings,  the  regulations  provided  that 
the  "allowable  depreciation  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  upon  the  estimated  life  of  such 
building  .  .  .,""  and  in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  properties,  the  regulation  provided  that 
the  annual  deductions  for  an  asset  should  be 
"equitably  distributed  over  its  useful  life."  " 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918.  the  statutory 
provision  was  reenacted,  again  with  minor 
modlcatlons,  to  read  essentially  as  it  does 
today.  The  enactment  followed  the  revision 
of  the  depreciation  regulations  quoted  above 
by  less  than  a  year.  In  the  identical  sections 
governing  corporations  and  individuals  the 
statute  provided:  '» 

a  reasonable  allowance  for  tbe  exhaustion, 
wear  and  tear  of  property  used  In  the  trade 
or  business,  including  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  obsolescence. 

Although  the  original  statutory  language  In 
the  1913  and  1916  Acts  permitting  deprecia- 
tion for  an  asset  "arising  out  of  Its  use  or 
employment  In  the  business"  was  replaced  by 
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the  words  "used  In  the  trade  or  business", 
tbe  regulations  adopted  contemporaneously 
and  formally  in  effect  until  1941  retained  the 
original  emphasis  on  depreciation  over  the 
period  the  asset  was  actually  used  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  regulation,  adopting  the  present 
"useful  life"  terminology  provided:  " 

"The  proper  allov»ance  for  .  .  .  deprecia- 
tion is  that  amount  which  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  taxable  year  In  accordance  with 
a  consistent  plan  by  which  the  aggregate  of 
such  amounts  for  the  useful  life  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  business  will  suffice,  with  the 
salvage  value,  at  the  end  of  such  useful  life 
to  provide  In  place  of  the  property  Its 
cost  .  .  . 

"The  capital  sum  to  be  replaced  should  be 
charged  off  over  the  useful  life  of  the  prop- 
erty either  in  equal  annual  Installments  or 
In  accordance  with  any  other  recognized 
trade  practices  such  as  an  apportionment  of 
the  capital  sum  over  units  of  production." 

This  formulation  has  become  standard.  It 
Is  subetantially  Identical  to  the  present  regu- 
lation "  and  with  minor  contextual  varia- 
tions has  been  adopted  by  the  courts  to  de- 
scribe the  requirements  of  the  depredation 
provision  of  the  Code." 

This  brief  description  of  the  language  in 
the  depreciation  sections  of  the  early  revenue 
acts,  and  their  elaborations  in  the  regula- 
tions, clearly  reveals  that  depreciation  was 
consistently  Intended  to  be  taken  over  the 
useful  life  of  property  In  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  useful  life  would  vary 
from  taxpayer  to  taxpayer  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  such  property  was  put.  Under 
the  elementary  canons  of  statutory  construc- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  Treasury's  regulations 
refiected  the  original  statutory  language  of 
the  1913  and  1916  acts  were  promulgated 
contemporaneously  with  the  enactments  of 
the  early  revenue  acts,  and  have  continued 
essentially  unchanged  since  1918,  together 
fix  this  conception  of  useful  life  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  as  surely  as  If  the  term 
had  been  expressly  defined  In  the  statute. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  Congress  reenacted 
the  depreciation  provisions  in  these  early  acts 
in  the  light  of  the  language  in  the  regula- 
tions confirms  this  Interpretation."  Com- 
mentators have  expounded  at  great  length 
over  the  appropriate  use  of  regulations  in 
construing  statutes  "  cautioning,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "reenactment  rule",  that  statu- 
tory provisions  are  often  reenacted  with  little 
or  no  attention  given  to  their  administrative 
construction.  Yet  the  circumstances  that  all 
of  them  prescribe  for  an  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  the  reenactment  rule  are  present  in 
this  case.  In  1913,  1916  and  1918,  the  same 
Treasury  draftsmen  were  the  architects  of 
both  the  statutory  provisions  and  the  regu- 
lations Interpreting  them. 

The  sections  were  not  casually  reenacted, 
but  were  sUghtly  modified  and  refined  In 
each  successive  act.  Bach  passage  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  within  a  short  time  by 
revised  regulations.  Through  all  these  early 
modifications  in  both  the  statute  and  reg- 
ulations, the  idea  that  depreciation  depended 
on  the  period  that  property  was  actually  used 
in  a  taxpayer's  business  remained  intact.  In- 
deed, the  Idea  was  expressed  with  Increasing 
specificity  and  exactness  in  each  succeeding 
set  of  regulations.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
earliest  revenue  acts,  the  consensus  that 
depreciation  must  be  spread  ovw  an  asset's 
\iseful  life  in  the  taxpayer's  business  had  be- 
come well  established.  Nothing  has  occurred 
since  In  Congress,  in  the  Treastiry  or  In  tbe 
courts,  to  alter  this  understanding. 

B.  Congressional,  Administrative  and  Judi- 
cial References  to  Useful  Life. — Two  times 
since  the  enactment  of  the  early  revenue  acts 
In  1933  and  1954.  Congress  has  reexamined 
tbe  meaning  of  tbe  "reasonable  allowance" 
with  reference  to  the  "useful  life"  concept. 
The  Treastiry  has  on  three  major  occasions, 
in  1942.  1956  and  1963.  refined  or  clarified 
techniques  for  estimating  useful  lives.  And 
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m  1060,  th«  Supreme  Court  discussed  1  the 
meaning  of  "useful  life"  at  len^b.  Without 
exertion,  Congrees,  the  Treasury  and  the 
Court  have  emphasized  that  the  term;  re- 
ferred to  asset  Uvea  In  a  taxpayer's  ^wn 
business. 

1933:  Congress.  In  the  ISSO's,  when  j^ub- 
Uo  works  created  a  pressing  need  for  i  In- 
areaaed  federal  revenues,"*  a  suboommlttee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mfans 
noted  the  "extent  to  which  taxable  net  In- 
come [had  been]  reduced  by  deductions  for 
depreciation  and  depletion."  ^  A  Treasury 
study  revealed  that  many  taxpayers  had 
taken  such  large  depreciation  deducttons 
that  they  had  "built  up  reserves  which 
[were]  out  of  proportion  to  the  prior  exhms- 
tion,  wear  and  tear  of  their  depreciable)  as- 
sets .  .  ."  Unless  the  trend  were  reveased, 
these  taxpayers  would  completely  recover  the 
basis  of  these  assets  "before  the  actual  Use- 
ful  life  of  the  assets  [had]  terminated.''" 

The  reaction  In  Congress  was  unambigu- 
ous. Any  depreciation  deduction  which  per- 
mitted capital  recovery  over  a  period  shqrter 
than  an  asset's  actual  useful  life  was  termed 
"exoeaslve"  by  both  the  House  Committer  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  by  the  Treasury,*  and 
was  referred  to  as  an  "unreasonable  allow- 
ance" in  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Pln4nce 
Oommlttee.B  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise." 

Two  solutions  were  offered  to  remedy^  the 
situation.  The  Treasury  proposed  thr(»ugh 
administrative  action  to  "reduce  deprecia- 
tion deductions  substantially,  so  that!  de- 
preciation will  be  reduced  by  the  amoubt  It 
was  excessive  In  prior  years."  •»  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  jand 
Means  Committee  concluded  that  challenging 
the  allowances  of  each  individual  taxpayer 
would  be  difficult  because  "the  rndgni- 
tude  of  svch  allowances  depends  on  thA  life 
of  the  property,  a  very  xmcertaln  f4ctor 
.  .  .."•*  and  recommended  that  all  deprecia- 
tion deductions  be  reduced  by  26%  across 
the  board  for  the  succeeding  three  yeirs.* 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  acioefited 
the  Treasury's  proposal,  concluding  thai:  the 
reduction  of  depreciation  deductions  tat 
those  taxpayers  whose  allowances  had  been 
excessive  "would  give  greater  equity  .  .  . 
[than]  the  subconunlttee  plan."'* 

Although  the  episode  did  not  produce  any 
change  In  the  statute,  It  does  reveal  first, 
that  Congress  Interpreted  the  statute  to  re- 
quire that  depreciation  be  taken  over  an  as- 
set's entire  useful  life.  It  also  reveals,  1q  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  refusal  to 
adopt  across  the  board  reductions,  a  Congres- 
sional unwillingness,  either  In  the  name  of 
administrative  convenience  or  fiscal  consid- 
erations, to  deviate  from  useful  Ufe  deprecia- 
tion based  on  the  experience  of  the  Indlvl^Iual 
taxpayer. 

To  Interepret  the  Congressional  activity  ae 
condoning  bro«wl  Treasury  discretion,  as  the 
brief  submitted  for  the  American  Mao^ilne 
Tools  Industry  does.  Is  to  miss  the  poUjt  of 
the  Congressional  reaction.  Before  1934,  {tax- 
payers had  claimed  their  deprectaltion 
deductions  under  a  regulation  which,  though 
proclaiming  in  general  language  that  the 
burden  of  proof  was  on  the  taxpayer  to 
show  that  his  depreciation  allowance  was 
reasonable,  also  noted  that  "such  deductions 
will  not  be  disallowed  unless  shown  by  9lear 
and  convincing  evidence  to  be  unreaton- 
able." "  This  language  effectively  put  \  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Treasiiry  In  challeng- 
ing taxpayers'  depreciation  allowances  and 
had  led  to  slack  enforcement  of  the 
provision. 

When  Congress  discovered  that  the  adiin- 
istrative  poet\ire  had  permitted  exceastv^  de- 
preciation deductions,  it  eschewed  le«lsl«tlve 
action  on  the  condition  that  the  Treasury 
would  carry  out  Its  proposed  administrative 
action  to  insure  that  deviations  from  u4ef\il 
life  depreciation  would  not  recur.  The  stktu- 
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tory  history  of  the  reenactment  of  the  depre- 
ciation section  thus  reveals  a  Congressional 
purpose  to  aas\ire  the  Treas\iry's  adherence 
to  the  useful  life  principle,  and  strong  Con- 
gressional disapproval  of  the  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative permissiveness  the  Treasury 
now  seeks  to  introduce  in  the  ADR  system. 

1942:  Treasury.  In  1942,  the  Treasury  is- 
sued guides  to  Internal  Revenue  Agents  to 
facilitate  the  calciUatlon  of  useful  lives.  As 
revised  in  that  year.  Bulletin  P  Included  de- 
tailed schedules  of  suggested  useful  lives  for 
almost  aU  kinds  of  depreciable  property.  Al- 
though based  on  Industry  averages.  Bulletin 
F  lives  were  not  Intended  to  be  substituted 
for  the  actual  useful  life  estimates  used  by 
Individual  taxpayers.  The  title  page  of  the 
Bulletin  made  the  emphasis  that  it  had  not 
abandoned  the  prevailing  notion  that  depre- 
ciation must  be  calculated  on  the  useful 
lives  of  assets  In  the  taxpayer's  bxislness:  ^ 

"Taxpayers  and  officers  of  the  Bureau  are 
cautioned  against  reaching  conclusions  In 
any  case  solely  on  Information  contained 
herein  and  should  base  their  Judgment  on  the 
application  of  all  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
law  ...  to  all  the  facte  in  any  particular 
case.  The  estimated  useful  lives  and  the  rates 
of  depreciation  Indicated  In  this  bulletin 
are  based  on  averages  and  are  not  prescribed 
for  use  in  any  particular  case.  They  are  set 
forth  solely  as  a  guide  or  starting  point  from 
which  correct  rates  may  be  determined  in 
the  light  of  experience  of  the  property  under 
consideration,  and  all  other  pertinent 
evidence." 

In  conformity  with  this  caveat  the  Tax 
Court  has  required  a  showing  of  facte  of  a 
taxpayer's  own  experience  to  Justify  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  Bulletin  F.» 

19S4:  Congress.  Congress  addressed  itself 
to  the  question  of  useful  life  depreciation 
again  In  the  enactment  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964,  where  the  term  appears  In 
the  statute  for  the  first  time.  In  the  1954 
amendments  Congress  ^)eclfically  authorized 
the  computation  of  depreciation  allowances 
by  accelerated  methods  in  section  167(b)  (2), 
(3),  but  limited  the  application  of  those 
methods  to  assets  with  "useful  lives"  of  three 
or  more  years  In  section  ie7(c).  Other  con- 
sistent methods  of  calculating  accelerated 
depreciation  were  permitted  In  section 
167(b)  (4) ,  so  long  as  the  deductions  did  not 
exceed  the  allovrances  that  would  have  been 
allowable  under  the  double  declining  bal- 
ances method  during  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  "useful  life"  of  the  property.  Section 
167(b)(4).  Finally,  and  most  inyxjrtantly, 
to  facilitate  the  eetlnuttion  of  useful  lives 
and  ease  administration.  Congress  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  indi- 
vidual t<Lxpayers  to  eet&bllsh  a  mutually 
satisfactory  estimate  of  the  "tiseful  lives" 
of  any  of  the  taxpayer's  assets  by  written 
agreement. 

There  are  no  hints  in  the  statutory  history 
that  the  term  "useful  life"  meant  anything 
other  than  "useful  life  of  an  asset  in  the  tax- 
payer's business."  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  In  reviewing  the  meaning 
of  useful  life,  did  not  purport  to  change  it.* 

"Present  law  allows  as  a  depreciation  de- 
duction a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear  of  property  .  .  . 
over  the  years  it  is  used  in  a  business.  The 
annual  deduction  is  computed  by  spreading 
the  cost  of  the  property  over  its  estimated 
useful  life." 

On  the  contrary,  the  availability  of  the 
newly-introduced  accelerated  methods 
turned  on  the  accurate  estimation  of  an 
asset's  useful  llfe.^  And  the  addition  cf 
(167(d),  providing  for  written  agreements 
on  useful  life  estimates  between  the  Treasury 
and  any  Individual  taxpayer,  obviously  con- 
templates an  examination  of  useful  lives  in 
each  taxpayer's  business.  The  section 
provides:  «* 

"Where  .  .  .  the  taxpayw  and  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  have  .  .  .  entered  into 
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an  agreement  in  writing  specifically  dealing 
with  the  useful  life  and  rate  of  depreciation 
of  any  property,  the  rate  so  agreed  upon  shall 
be  binding  on  both  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Secretary  in  the  absence  of  facts  or  circum- 
stances not  taken  into  consideration  In  the 
adoption  of  such  agreement." 

The  Italicized  words  refer  to  an  agreement 
between  an  individual  taxpayer  and  the 
Treasury,  with  respect  to  specific  property. 
The  validity  of  the  agreement  as  to  useful 
Uvea  and  the  poeslbility  of  altering  the 
agreement,  moreover,  turn  on  facts  and  clr- 
cumstcmoes  In  each  taxpayer's  experience. 

The  present  regulation,  which  the  Treasury 
does  not  now  propose  to  amend,  retains  this 
emphasis.  Applications  for  agreements  must 
include  descriptions  of  the  character  and 
location  of  depreciable  property,  its  estimated 
useful  life  and  salvage  value,  Its  rate  of 
depreciation,  and  all  other  "facts  and  cir- 
cumstances pertinent  to  making  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  useful  life  of  the  property."  - 
Indeed,  In  practice,  revenue  agents  have  often 
Inspected  a  taxi>ayer's  plant  before  entering 
Into  such  agreements. 

In  addition  to  adding  provisions  to  the 
Code  which  included  specific  references  to 
useful  life,  Congress  In  1954  also  considered 
but  expressly  declined  to  adopt  a  "10-percent 
leeway"  rule  to  facilitate  the  estimation  of 
useful  lives  of  assets  In  each  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness. The  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
that  unless  the  useful  life  used  by  the  tax- 
payer differed  by  more  than  10  percent  from 
the  useful  life  determined  to  be  correct  by 
the  Treasury,  the  life  adopted  by  the  tax- 
payer would  not  be  disturbed."  The  proposal 
was  Intended  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  section  by  providing  a  "spedflc 
zone  of  administrative  tolerance"  within 
which  the  taxpayer  would  be  guaranteed 
immunity  from  an  IRS  audit."  The  Senate 
deleted  the  provision  on  the  ground  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  rule  was  considered 
"Inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  by  some  tax- 
payers and  might  be  a  substantial  source  of 
misunderstanding  and   distortion."" 

Testimony  in  the  Senate  Hearings  reveal 
that  the  major  taxpayer  concerns  were  (1) 
that  the  10-percent  range  was  simply  too 
small  (25%  usually  being  considered  mini- 
mally acceptable) ;  "  (2)  that  revenue  agents 
might  arbitrarily  adopt  useful  life  estimates 
more  than  10-percent  away  from  the  tax- 
payer's estimate;  "  or  (3)  that  the  Treasury's 
determination  might  be  based  on  Bulletin  P 
lives,  which  were  thought  to  be  too  long  to  be 
accurate  estimates  of  most  taxpayers'  iiseful 
lives."  Beside  the  fear  that  the  10-percent 
leeway  rule  was  Inadequate  or  would  Intro- 
duce administrative  difficulties  of  its  own, 
Congress  recognized  that  the  rule  might  au- 
thorize Treasury  challenges  to  taxpayer  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  guidelines  that  did  not 
reflect  useful  life  estimates  In  the  taxpayer's 
own  business. 

The  rejection  of  the  proposed  rule  there- 
fore not  only  reflects  doubts  about  its  prac- 
ticality, but  also  that  it  might  encoiirage 
deviations  from  a  system  of  useful  life  de- 
preciation for  each  taxpayer. 

The  explicit  rejection,  in  Congress,  of  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  "range"  of  tax  lives, 
running  from  10%  below  to  10%  above  a 
Treasury  determination  within  which  tax- 
payers would  be  Immune  from  an  IRS  audit, 
caste  serious  doubts  on  the  Treasury's  au- 
thority to  adopt  asset  ranges  deviating  from 
Treasury  determinations  by  20%.  Indeed,  the 
1954  Senate  Report  Indicated  that  even  the 
10%  tolerance  would  be  unneceesary  since 
"recent  announcements"  of  administrative 
policy  by  the  IRS  to  challenge  determina- 
tions of  useful  lives  only  when  there  was 
a  clear  and  convlclng  basis  for  doing  so," " 
would  suffice  to  "afford  taxpayers  freedom 
from  arranging  minor  changes  which  would 
disturb  the  original  estimates  of  service 
life."" 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
rejection  of  the  10%  rule  equally  undermines 
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06  10%  tolerance  the  Treasury  is  seeking  to 
add  to  salvage  estimates. 

1955:  Treasury.  In  1956,  the  Treasury 
(Ikborated  on  the  concept  of  useful  Ufe  to 
yie  taxpayer  more  pointedly  than  any  pre- 
vious single  statement  by  the  Treasury  or 
by  Congress.  Under  the  Regulation  adopted 
m  that  year,  useful  life  U  "  "not  necessarily 
the  useful  life  Inherent  In  the  asset,  but 
is  the  period  over  which  the  asset  may  rea- 
Bjnably  be  expected  to  be  usefiil  to  the  tax- 
payer In  his  trade  or  business  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  Income." 

Factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating useful  life  Include : 

"(1)  wear  and  tear  and  decay  or  decline 
from  natural  causes,  (2)  normal  progress  of 
tb«  art,  economic  changes.  Inventions  and 
current  developments  within  the  Industry, 
Hid  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  bualnees,  (3)  the 
climatic  and  other  local  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  buslnees,  and  (4) 
the  taxpayer's  policy  as  to  repfUrs,  renewals, 
and  replacements." 

The  Regulation  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  the  taxpayer's  experience  is  Inade- 
quate the  general  experience  of  the  Industry 
may  be  used  until  such  time  as  the  tax- 
payer's own  experience  forms  an  adequate 
tiads  for  making  the  determination.  The 
estimated  remaining  useful  life  may  be  sub- 
ject to  redetermination  .  .  .  only  when  the 
change  in  the  useful  life  is  signiflcant  and 
there  Is  a  clear  and  convincing  basis  for 
the  redetermination."  Reg.  1.167 

Several  observations  are  appropriate  re- 
garding this  Regulation.  First,  It  embodies 
much  of  what  was  Implicitly  accepted  in  prior 
idmlnlstratlve  practice.  The  Regulation 
enumerated  the  kinds  of  factors  that  would 
nrj  from  taxpayer  to  taxpayer  that  should 
be  made  the  basis  for  determinations  of 
lueful  life.  Indeed,  the  taxpayer  in  fact  Is 
permitted  to  rely  on  industry-wide  deprecia- 
tion rates  Instead  of  his  own  experience,  only 
until  his  own  experience  provided  a  better 
buls  for  making  an  estimate. 

Second,  the  regulation  is  important  as  an 
idmlnlstratlve  interpretation  of  the  statute 
which  Is  substantially  identical  to  the  con- 
itrucdon  of  the  statute  by  the  Supreme 
Oourt,  independent  of  the  regulation.  In 
United  States  v.  Massey  Motors.  Inc.,  364  U.S. 
W  (1980).  the  Court  concluded  that  a  tax- 
payer's estimation  of  depreciation  for  the 
taxable  years  1961  and  1952 — years  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  regulation — must  be 
^>read  over  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the 
MMta  in  his  own  business.  Although  the 
Utttey  court  applied  the  statute  to  the  tax- 
payer directly.  Its  construction  of  the  statute 
•0  paralleled  the  language  of  the  Regulation 
•dopted  In  1956  that  the  dissent  accused  the 
Court  of  applying  the  regulation  retroac- 
ttrely.  364  U.S.  at  108  (Harlan,  J.,  dissenting) . 
The  majority's  response  was  that  the  regula- 
Uons  merely  reflected  sound  statutory  con- 
struction. In  a  companion  case.  Hertz  v. 
United  States,  364  U.S.  122  (1960),  Involving 
tillable  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
1958  regulation,  the  Court  upheld  the  regu- 
lation u  appUed  but  added:  "<* 

"Ttoreover,  the  regulation  can  only  carry 
out  the  fundamental  concept  of  deprecla- 
Uott— that  It  is  allowable  only  in  such 
"aount,  together  with  salvage  value,  as  will 
•fltctuate  the  recovery  of  cost  over  the  period 
WuiefulUfe  .  .  ." 

luOly,  the  regulation  Is  Important  be- 
*u»a  it  preceded  two  Important  statutory 
'l»*nge8  in  the  treatment  of  depreciable  prop- 
*t7.  the  addition  of  20%  additional  first 
KHdapraoUtlon  for  small  businesses  in  1968, 
jnd  the  adoption  of  the  investment  credit 
'"Investment  in  depreciable  property  In 
1962.  Although  both  of  these  enactments  are 
™«Med  In  some  detail  below.  It  should  be 
°ot«d  here  that  both  contain  references  to 
"wil  life,  and  the  Committee  Reports  ac- 
Mmpanying  both  enactments   treat   useful 
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life  In  language  similar  to  that  contained  In 
the  Regulation.  It  Is  therefore  probable  that 
the  Regulation  reiterated  a  standard  of  use- 
ful life  on  which  more  recent  legislation  has 
turned. 

1960:  The  Supreme  Court.  The  meaning  of 
useful  life  depreciation  was  disoussed  ait  great 
length  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Massey 
Motors  Inc.,  v.  United  States,  364  U.S.  92 
(1960).  In  that  case,  a  retail  car  dealer  held 
cars  for  demonstration  and  leasing  purposes, 
depreciating  them  over  periods  of  several 
years.  These  annual  depreciation  deductions 
were  challenged  by  the  Commissioner,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  taxpayer's  failure  to  de- 
duct the  estimated  salvage  value  at  the  end 
of  the  automobile's  period  of  use  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  taxpayer  had  calciilated  salvage, 
at  the  end  of  the  automobiles'  actual  physical 
lives,  adopting  an  estimation  of  salvage 
value  equal  to  scr^  value.  In  upholding  the 
Commissioner,  the  Court  held  that  the  sal- 
vage value  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  period  of  use  by  the  taxpayer,  and  not 
on  an  abstract  estimate  of  Its  physical  or 
economic  life. 

The  Court  said:  ** 

"We  have  concluded  that  the  reasonable 
allowance  for  depredation  of  the  property  in 
question  used  in  the  taxpayer's  business  Is 
to  be  calculated  over  the  estimated  useful  life 
of  the  asset  while  actually  employed  by  the 
taxpayer,  applying  a  depreciation  base  of  the 
cost  of  the  property  to  the  taxpayer  less  its 
resale  value  at  the  estimated  time  of 
disposal.  .  .  . 

"Useful  life  is  measured  by  use  In  a  tax- 
payer's business,  not  by  the  full  abstract 
economic  life  of  the  asset  In  any  business." 

1962:  Treasury.  In  Revenue  Procedure 
62-21,  the  Treasury  announced  a  new  series 
of  guideline  lives  to  replace  Bulletin  F.  In 
announcing  the  guidelines,  the  Treasury 
stressed  that  the  new  testing  procedures  did 
not  represent  an  abandonment  of  the  viseful 
life  concept." 

"At  present,  depreciation  is  based  on  the 
useful  life  of  property  In  the  taxpayer's  own 
trade  or  business. 

"The  depreciation  reform  retains  this  ap- 
proach. Every  taxpayer  should  continue  to 
base  his  depreciable  lives  on  his  ovm  beat 
estimate  of  the  period  of  their  use  in  his 
trade  or  bvMness.  .  .  . 

"The  guidelines  .  .  .  will  be  presumed  to 
be  acceptable  unless  subsequent  events  show 
that  they  are  not  appropriate  for  a  particular 
taxpayer's  circumstances.  Of  course,  to  no 
extent  do  the  new  guidelines  foreclose  a 
taxpayer  from  using  even  shorter  depreciable 
lives  If  his  particular  retirement  and  replace- 
ment practices  are  more  progreeelve  than 
those  of  the  Industry  of  which  he  Is  a  part. 
Thus,  under  the  depreciation  reform,  <1«- 
preciation  continues  to  be  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  useful  life  of  property  to  the  taxpayer. 
However,  wider  latitude  is  provided  for  the 
tiixpayer  in  making  his  own  best  estimate 
of  useful  life,  and  objective  standards  are 
provided  wherever  possible  for  determining 
when  the  taxpayer's  estimates  should  not  be 
disturbed.  .  .  . 

"[T]he  Reserve  Ratio  Table  will  provide 
objective  guides  for  establishing  that  a  tax- 
payer Is  entitled  to  use  even  shorter  lives 
than  he  has  used  in  the  past." 

O.  Special  Investment  Incentives. — In  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  Code,  two  of  them  enacted 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  1966  regula- 
tion, the  availability  of  substantlai  tax  ben- 
efits turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"useful  life."  In  these  provisions,  the  legis- 
lative history  makes  clear  that  Congress  was 
not  only  aware  that  the  term  useful  life 
meant  "useful  life  in  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness", but  that  It  used  the  tcnn  In  Just  this 
precise  sense  to  limit  the  amount  or  avall- 
ablllty  of  a  particular  investment  incentive. 
The  concept  of  "useful  life"  figured  promi- 
nently in  each  of  the  three  major  investment 
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Incentives  adopted  with  respect  to  depreci- 
able property  In  the  last  two  decades:  the 
accelerated  depreciation  methods  adopted  In 
1955;  the  20%  additional  first  year  deprecia- 
tion adopted  In  1958;  and  the  Investment 
credit  adopted  In  1962. 

The  accelerated  depreciation  methods  in- 
troduced in  1964  apply  only  to  assets  with 
"useful  lives"  of  three  or  more  years.*  More- 
over, the  amount  of  acceleration  was  carefiUly 
defined  and  llmted  in  the  statute  by  condi- 
tions that  turned  on  the  accurate  estimation 
of  useful  life.  Section  167(b)  authorized  the 
use  of  accelerated  methods,  which  would  be 
presxmied  to  produce  a  "reasonable  allow- 
ance" under  section  167(a).  However,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Reports  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  accelerated  methods  author- 
ized under  167(b)  would  be  deemed  to 
produce  reasonable  allowances  only  "so  long 
as  the  useful  life  used  in  determining  such 
allowance  is  accurate."  *'• 

A  second  tax  Incentive  to  Increase  Invest- 
ment In  depreciable  property  was  adopted 
in  the  Small  Business  Tax  Revenue  Act  of 
1958.  The  additional  20  percent  first  year  de- 
preciation provided  In  section  179  applies 
only  to  assets  with  "useful  lives"  of  six  years 
or  more."  The  Hotise  Report  referred  to 
"useftil  lives  of  assets  In  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer."  '• 

In  1962,  Congress  enacted  a  third  major 
Investment  incentive,  the  Investment  credit. 
While  it  was  In  effect,  the  Investment  credit 
could  not  be  used  for  property  with  a  "use- 
ful life"  of  less  than  four  years,  could  only 
partially  be  used  for  property  with  a  "useful 
life"  of  from  four  to  eight  years,  and  was 
only  fully  available  for  property  with  a 
"useful  life"  of  more  than  eight  years."  The 
Committee  Reports  deal  with  the  definition 
of  useful  life  at  some  length." 

The  percentage  of  Investment  which  the 
taxpayer  may  take  into  account  varies  to 
some  degree  with  the  expected  useful  life 
of  the  property  in  his  business.  .  .  . 

"The  estimated  useful  life  is  to  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  useful  life  in 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  If  the  tax- 
payer acquires  used  [property  qualifying  for 
the  Investment  credit]  without  a  remaining 
useful  life  of  3  years  In  his  hands  such  prop- 
erty will  not  qualify  regardless  of  the  original 
estimated  useful  life  to  the  previous  owner. 
.  .  .  The  estimate  of  the  useful  life  Is  to  be 
based  on  the  facts  and  circumstances  known 
on  the  date  the  asset  is  placed  In  sendee. ..." 

In  all  of  these  important  investment  In- 
centives adopted,  defined  and  carefully  lim- 
ited by  Congress — ^there  is  no  hint  that  the 
"useful  life"  standard  which  in  each  ease 
explicitly  appears  in  the  statute  and  on 
which  qiiallficatlon  for  these  tax  benefits  de- 
pend. Is  to  be  made  a  matter  of  taxpayer 
election.  On  the  contrary.  It  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  these  provisions 
to  assume  that  the  sulMldles  which  they  con- 
fer were  conditioned  on  a  definition  of  useful 
life  that  could  be  varied  by  the  Treasury  at 
will.  But  this  Is  exactly  what  the  ADR  sys- 
tem purports  to  do. 

rooTNOTXs  roB  APPxiniix  a 

>  36  Stat.  112. 1  88. 

'  Id.  (ital.  here,  and  in  all  quoted  language 
hereafter,  added) . 
>Reg.  31,Art.  4. 

*  Act  of  October  3,  1913,  88  Stat.  167,  I  n  B. 
°38  Stat.  173,  f  n(0)(b). 

•  Reg.  Art.  83,  Jan.  6,  1944,  Art.  129. 
'  Id..  Art.  130. 

•89  Stat.  7S9  (IndlTlduals),  766  (corpora- 
tions). 

•Reg.  No.  33  (revised)  Jan.  2, 1918.  Art.  162. 

"Id. 

"  Id..  Art.  170. 

"Act  of  1918.  1314(a)(8),  40  Stat.  1067. 

»  Treas.  Reg.  40.  Art.  161. 166,  ^rU  17, 1919. 

"Reg.  S  l.ie7(a)-l(a). 

"  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Ludey,  274  U.S. 
296,  300-01    (1927)    (Brandels,  J.);   Detroit 
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Revi- 
Speans 
1959). 
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Edlson  Co.  V.  Commissioner,  319  UJ3.  98j  101- 
02    (1943). 

"  See  e.g.,  Cammarano  v.  United  State  i,  358 
U.S.  498  ( 1959 ) . 

"  See,  Grlswold,  A  Summary  of  the  Rejula- 
tions  Problem,  54  Harv.  L.  Rev.  398  (^941) 
and  articles  cited  at  398.  n.  1. 

"•  See  Barlow,  Depreciation  in  Tax 
sion  Compendium,  Hoxise  Ways  and 
Comm..  86th  Cong.,  Ut  Sess.  827,  831  ( 

"  Report  of  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
mlttee.  73rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  9   (19331 

>»  See  Letter  to  Robert  L.  Dougpton 
Chrmn,  House  Ways  and  Meaiu  Comm.,  from 
H.  Morgantheau,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reprinted  In  H.R.  Rep.  No.  70  [.  73d 
Cong..  2nd  Sess.,  8-9  (1933). 

*  See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  704,  supra,  at  8. 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  658,  73rd  Congress,  2nd  Sess., 
11  (1933). 

■  See  78  Cong.  Rec.  2606  ( 1933 ) . 

»  H.R.  Rep.  No.  704,  supra,  at  8-9. 

»» Reports,  supra,  at  5. 

•Report  of  the  Subcommittee,  aup^a,  at 

8-0. 

»  HJl.  Rep.  No.  704,  supra,  at  9. 
*'  Treas.  Reg.  77,  Art.  205. 
»  See  632  CCH  H  1777. 
»See    Daniel    S.    W.    Kelley,    T.C.    Memo. 
1957-7:  Estate  of  Mary  Z.  Bryan,  T.C.  ipemo. 
1963-182. 

^  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
22  (1954). 
» Id.  at  A48. 

»  26  U.S.C.  section  167(d) . 
MReg.  §  1.167(d)-l. 

"H.R.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83rd  Cong.,  2ndiSe88.. 
24-25,  A52-A53  (1954). 

»S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  83rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
28  (1964). 
"Id. 

"  See  Statement  by  Robert  H 
behalf  of  the  Small  Retailers  Ma 
Covmcll  of  Pittsburgh,  Hearings  befoie 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  83rd  Cong, 
Sess.,    on    H.R.    8300,    Part    2,    2196 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Senate 
Statement  of  Fred  Maytag  for  the 
Association   of   Manufactxirers,   id.,   at   1637, 
and  Exhibit  C,  id.,  at  1646. 

M  See,  e.g.,  Statement  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Senate 
Ings,    at    1950;    Statement    of 
Alvord,  id.,  at  1991. 

»  See,  Statement  of  Fred  Maytag 
National      Association      of      "" 
Senate  Hearings,  at  1935 : 

(The   10-percent  rule  would]    become 
outright    invitation    to    revenue    agents 
measure  the  useful  life  taken  by 
against  the  arbitrary  standard  of  ] 
The  rule  must  be  applied  against  a 
able  estimate  by  the  Secretary  taken  Hi 
case. 

"Rev.  RiUs.  90,  91,  1953-1  Cum.  B^ZI.  43, 
44. 

"S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  83rd  Cong..  2n4  Sess., 
28  (1954). 

"Reg.  1.167(a)-l(b). 
"  364  U.S.  at  128. 
M  364  U.S.  at  93.  94. 

«>Rev.  Proc.  62-21,  1962-2  Cum.  Bi$l.  483. 
464  ( Appendix  II) . 
••Section  167(c). 
«'H.R.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83rd  Cong.,  2i  I  Sess., 
A48  (1954):  S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  83rd  Oo^g..  2d 
Seas..  201   (1954). 

«''Sectlonl79(c)(l)(D). 
««H.R.  Rep.  No.  2198,  85th  Cong.,  *  Sess. 
at  2198. 

>' Section  46(c)(1),  (2). 
n  S.  Rep.  No.  1881,  87th  Cong..  2nd  ^ess.  14, 
144  (1962). 
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Appendix  B. — Other  UNArrTHOarzED  C  ranges 
In  Depreciation  Accountino  lNT43DtJCED 
BT  THE  ADR  Proposal 
The  ADR  system  would  disregard  kalvage 

values  in  the  calculation  of  annual  allow- 
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ances;  it  would  introduce  a  new  10%  toler- 
ance rule  for  reviewing  salvage  estimates;  It 
would  introduce  a  new  half-year  convention; 
it  would  permit  some  additions  to  capital  to 
be  expensed  as  mere  "repairs"  while  allowing 
others  to  be  capitalized  over  arbitrarily  long 
periods.  None  of  these  changes  can  be  Justi- 
fied on  either  legal  or  practical  grounds. 

1.  The  Treatment  of  Salvage:  Although  the 
general  rule  of  depreciation  accounting  re- 
quires that  the  annual  rate  of  depreciation 
be  applied  to  the  difference  between  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  an  asset  and  its  estimated  salvage 
value,  the  proposed  regulation  would  ignore 
salvage  value  in  calciilating  annual  deprecia- 
tion deductions.  Deviations  from  the  general 
rule  have  been  Justified  In  the  past  only 
where  contemplated  In  fecial  statutory  pro- 
visions, as  for  example,  where  depreciation  is 
calculated  according  to  the  double  declining 
balance  method  under  section  167(b)  (2),  or 
where  20  7o  extra  first-year  depreciation  is 
elected  under  section  179.  In  both  of  these 
special  cases,  depreciation  Is  computed 
against  the  asset's  original  cost  without  tak- 
ing salvage  into  consideration.  In  explaining 
the  double  declining  balance  method,  the 
1954  House  Report  introducing  the  provision 
stated  that  depreciation  be  calculated  against 
a  basis  of  original  cost  less  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate for  salvage,  and  explicitly  recognized 
that  the  double  declining  balance  method 
was  a  special  exception  to  this  rule.  The  rea- 
son for  the  exception,  the  Report  stated,  was 
that  the  double  declining  balance  method 
would,  because  of  its  mathematical  proper- 
ties, produce  a  relatively  large  residual  value 
to  represent  salvage.'  Similarly,  the  20%  ad- 
ditional first  year  depreciation  enacted  in 
section  179  is  available  only  for  the  first  year 
of  an  asset's  use  and  is  calculated  against  the 
asset's  original  cost  in  order  to  make  the  use- 
ful life  and  salvage  value  estimates  required 
under  section  167  unnecessary.  The  present 
regulations  reflect  the  general  rule '  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  accurate  salvage 
estimates,  like  useful  life  estimates,  are 
essential  to  the  accurate  estimation  of 
depreciation.' 

The  elimination  of  salvage  value  from  the 
calculation  of  annual  allowances  would  in- 
troduce the  same  kinds  of  distortions  in  In- 
come tax  accounting,  and  would  produce  the 
same  arbitrary  distribution  of  tax  benefits 
among  taxpayers  as  the  substitution  of  arbi- 
trary lives  for  useful  lives.  The  effect,  of 
course,  is  to  increase  annual  allowances  in 
the  early  years  of  an  sisset's  use — relatively 
more  for  taxpayers  holding  assets  with  high 
salvage  values,  less  for  taxpayers  holding 
assets  with  lower  salvage  values. 

The  Treasury  Itself,  in  Its  July  1970  Re- 
port, emphasized  the  inequities  and  distor- 
tions which  would  result  from  disregarding 
salvage  from  the  calculation  of  annual 
deductions:  • 

"Inherently,  this  proposal  provides  greater 
tax  benefits  the  shorter  the  asset  life  and 
the  more  accelerated  the  tax  depreciation 
formula,  and  In  common  with  all  proposals 
to  provide  tax  Incentives  via  tax  depreciation 
policy,  it  provides  greater  benefits  to  high- 
tax-rate  asset  owners  (I.e.,  larger  businesses) 
than  to  low-tax-rate  owners.  [TJhe  margin 
of  benefit  Is  .  .  .  much  greater  for  short 
lived  assets  while  being  restricted  to  tax- 
payers who,  in  fact,  have  salvage  value  to 
Ignore." 

The  elimination  of  salvage  from  the  cal- 
culation of  annual  deductions  is  completely 
without  legal  basis.  Since,  even  under  the 
ADR  system,  the  taxpayer  must  still  make  an 
estimation  of  an  asset's  actual  salvage  vpJue 
at  the  end  of  its  useful  life  for  other  pur- 
poses,' the  change  cannot  be  Justified  on 
grounds  of  administrative  convenience. 
There  is  simply  no  administrative  advantage 
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to  be  gained  from  this  change  In  procedure. 
Its  only  effect  is  to  increase  the  initial  de^ 
preclatlon  deductions  for  individuals  wboee 
assets  have  a  high  salvage  value. 

Where  the  ADR  system  does  require  that 
an  estimation  of  salvage  be  made,  it  provides 
for  a  special  rule  of  thumb  under  which  the 
Treasury  would  not  disturb  salvage  estimates 
of  the  taxpayer  unless  the  taxpayer's  esti- 
mates differed  from  the  Treasiu-y's  determl- 
nation  by  more  than  10%.  The  rule  is 
Incompatible  with  section  167(f),  which  al- 
ready specifies  that  107t>  of  the  salvage  value 
may  be  disregarded,  since  it  would  effectively 
increase  the  statutorily  defined  percentage 
to  20%.  Moreover,  the  use  of  a  10%  riile  of 
thumb,  similar  to  the  one  now  proposed  in 
the  regvilatlon,  but  with  respect  to  useful 
lUe  estimates,  was  considered  and  explicitly 
rejected  by  Congress  In  1954,  when  it  en- 
acted several  important  revisions  to  section 
167.« 

2.  First  Year  Convention:  Under  present 
depreciation  rules,  a  taxpayer  may  either 
calculate  depreciation  on  assets  acquired 
during  a  year  either  from  the  month  of  their 
installation  (prorating  the  annual  deduction 
over  a  fraction  of  the  year  in  service)  or 
elect  a  first  year  convention,  whereby  all 
assets  acquired  during  the  year  may  be 
treated  as  though  they  were  installed  at  mid 
year.  In  many  cases,  this  convention  will 
approximate  the  depreciation  for  all  assets 
at  considerable  savings  in  convenience  as, 
for  example,  in  a  firm  which  replaces  assets 
continuously  throughout  the  year.  Under 
the  ADR  system,  a  new  convention  is  intro- 
duced, under  which  all  assets  acquired  dur- 
ing the  first  half  year  are  treated  as  thoiigh 
they  were  acquired  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  all  assets  acquired  during  the  sec- 
ond half  year  are  treated  as  having  been 
acquired  at  mid  year.  Unlike  the  existing 
convention,  this  treatment  could  never  ap- 
proximate an  average  calculation  of  the 
dates  of  installation  for  all  assets,  and  will 
always  tend  to  increase  annual  depreciation 
deductions.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  Justify 
in  terms  of  greater  administrative  conven- 
ience, since  It  is  identical  in  this  respect  to 
the  existing  convention.  One  is  as  easy  to 
apply  as  the  other.  The  Treasury  does  not 
purport  to  eliminate  the  existing  first  year 
convention,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  for  most 
taxpayers  the  new  convention  will  provide 
much  greater  tax  benefits,  and  correspond- 
ingly greater  revenue  losses,  than  the  exist- 
ing convention.  The  new  convention  is 
therefore  unjustified  because  it  would  always 
produce  revenue  losses,  while  providing  ab- 
solutely no  administrative  gains. 

3.  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement  Ex- 
penditures: Expenditures  made  for  the  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation  which  under  current 
law  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  value 
of  the  depreciable  property  and  depreciated 
along  with  it,  would,  under  the  proposed 
regulation,  be  deductible  as  business  ex- 
penses in  the  year  of  the  rehabilitation  In 
amounts  up  to  a  full  year's  depreciation  so 
long  as  they  did  not  substantially  alter  the 
number,  size  or  use  of  the  taxpayers  assets 
and  remained  below  specified  ceilings.  This 
proposal  directly  contravenes  the  explicit 
command  of  section  263,  which  provides  that 
capital  expenditures,  for  any  and  all  "per- 
manent Improvements  or  betterment* 
which  Increase  an  asset's  value,  shall  not  be 
deductible  as  business  expenses,  except  et 
explicitly  provided   In  the  Code. 

A  capital  outlay  on  new  machinery  is  pro- 
hibited by  section  263  regardless  of  whether 
the  new  machines  substantially  alter  the 
size  or  nature  of  the  taxpayer's  business. 
On  its  face  the  statute  proscribes  deductlWM 
for  improvements  which  add  permanent 
value  to  property,  and  will  thus  prolong  the 
capacity  of  that  property  to  produce  income 
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(wer  a  number  at  annual  Income  periods. 
There  is  no  basis  in  section  263  for  distin- 
guishing between  permanent  capital  Im- 
provements which  substantially  alter  or  in- 
^ease  a  taxpayer's  plant  and  permanent 
capital  improvements  which  do  not,  yet  this 
Is  the  distinction  the  Treasury  has  drawn  in 
proposing  to  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  a 
ID-called  "rehabiUtatlon  allowance"  for  Im- 
provements to  capital. 

4.  The  Postponement  of  Depreciation  De- 
iuctions:  The  carefully  maintained  dlstlnc- 
Uon  between  capital  expenditures  and  cur- 
rent expenses  would  also  be  bltirred  by  the 
election  of  arbitrarily  long  cost  recovery 
periods  under  the  ADR  system.  By  making 
the  selection  of  capital  cost  recovery  periods 
entirely  a  matter  of  a  taxpayers  election. 
taxpayers  would  not  only  be  able  to  convert 
capital  expenditures  into  deductible  expenses 
In  some  circumstances,  they  would  also  be 
able  to  capitalize  current  Items  that  should 
be  expensed.  The  selection  of  overly  long 
periods  of  capital  cost  recovery  would  enable 
taxpayers  to  postpone  depreciation  deduc- 
tions to  later  income  periods,  in  spite  of  the 
Code's  clear  mandate  that  they  should  be 
taken  only  as  depreciation  actually  occurs. 

Several  provisions  limiting  the  extent  to 
which  items  deductible  In  the  current  year 
may  be  calculated  to  later  Income  periods 
wo'old  be  undermined  If  the  amount  of  an 
annual  deduction  could  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  taxpayer.  Section  1016,  for 
example,  provides  that  the  depreciable  basis 
of  an  asset  must  be  diminished  each  year  by 
any  depreciation  "allowed  or  allowable" 
under  section  167.  The  effect  of  1016  is  to 
diminish  the  basis  of  property  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  whether  depreciation  deductions 
are  claimed  in  every  Income  period  or  not. 
The  purpose  of  thU  provision— to  eliminate 
the  possibility  that  a  taxpayer  might  allocate 
his  depreciation  deductions  over  time  at  his 
own  discretion — is  clearly  at  odds  with  the 
import  of  the  ADR  system,  which  makes  the 
timing  of  depreciation  allowances  a  matter 
of  the  taxpayer's  election. 

Similarly,  the  purpose  of  section  172, 
which  permits  operating  losses  to  be  carried 
forward  to  a  limited  nvunber  of  subsequent 
taxable  years  would  be  undermined  by  the 
election  of  abnormaUy  long  ADR  recovery 
periods.  The  election  of  a  longer  period,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  annual  depreci- 
ation allowances,  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
"save"  his  operating  losses  and  to  carry  un- 
used deductions  forward  beyond  the  statu- 
tory limits. 

Both  sections,  1016  and  172,  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  period  of  capital 
cost  recovery  Is  fixed  by  an  objective  stand- 
ard—i.e.,  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  useful 
Ule  of  an  asset  in  the  taxpayer's  bxislness. 
The  transformation  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances Into  electlble  deductions  renders  the 
limitations  reflected  in  section  1016  and  172 
lubstantially  Inoperative. 

FOOTNOTES   FOR   APPENDEK   B 

>HJl.  Rep.  No.  1337,  834d  Con.,  2nd  Sess.. 
A48  (1954). 

•See  Regulations  I  1.179-l(d).  i  1.167(a)- 
1(a),  (c),and  !  1.67(f)-l. 

'See,  e.q.  Massey  Motors,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  364  U.S.  92,  93,  104  (1960) . 

'Treasury  Department.  Tax  Depreciation 
Policy  Options,  In  Cong.  Rec.,  July  13,  1970, 
M  K8967. 

•The  ADR  system  permits  the  taxpayer  to 
ignore  salvage  in  computing  annual  allow- 
wices,  but  requires  him  to  compute  It  to  In- 
sure that  no  asset  or  class  of  assets  Is  de- 
preciated below  salvage  value.  There  Is  no 
theoretical,  legal,  or  practical  basis  for  this 
differential  treatment. 

•  See  the  discussion  of  the  rejection  of  the 
"10%  leeway  rule"  In  1954  In  Appendix  A. 

' Sec  Regulations  §  1.263 (a) -2 (a). 
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A  GLIMMER  OP  HOPE  FOR  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  THE  NATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  liite  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Pete  Cane 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  reporting  a 
meeting  between  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard  and  electronics 
industrialists  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Mr.  Cane  has,  I  believe,  correctly 
discerned  the  mood  and  desires  of  today's 
scientists  and  engineers.  For  their  eco- 
nomic security  and  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation,  priorities  must  be  realined. 
We  must  work  to  meet  the  real  problems 
that  face  this  country. 
I  include  the  article  sis  follows : 
A  Glimmer  Of  Hope  Fob  Technology 
(By  Pete  Cane) 

"We  need  you." 

With  those  words.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard  wound  up  his  pitch  to 
leading  electronics  industrialists  In  San 
Francisco  this  week. 

Basically,  Packard  outlined  an  Intensive 
research  and  development  program  forth- 
coming In  future  Pentagon  budgets  and 
urged  that  heads  not  be  turned  by  only 
environment  and  health. 

Those  two  flelds  have  been  the  subject  of 
"conversion"  talk  what  with  the  war  pur- 
portedly winding  down  and  defense  budgets 
hitting  the  skids  to  a  tune  of  a  mere  $76 
billion. 

Then  there's  the  reduced  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
budget,  the  sci*ttllng  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST),  the  recession  and  a  couple  of 
years  of  extremely  tight  science  allocation 
from  the  federal  government. 

Packard's  words  could  have  been  echoed 
back  from  his  distinguished  electronics  and 
aerospace  management  audience  of  about  600 
at  the  Hilton  Hotel. 

They  need  him — in  some  cases  to  stay  in 
business. 

A  resurgence  in  research  and  development 
is  an  excellent  thing.  It  has  received  short 
shrift  during  the  Vietnam  years.  Hopefully 
it  will  take  place. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
engineers  who  heard  the  same  pitch  back 
in  the  '50s  are  out  of  work,  either  cutting 
lawns,  collecting  welfare  or  going  crazy. 

They  also  were  told  "We  need  you"  by  the 
government.  They  believed  It  and  became 
career  engineers  while  In  school. 

Then  something  funny  happened.  The  gov- 
ernment didn't  need  them  anymore. 

It  wasn't  the  same  government,  at  least  in 
terms  of  administrations.  The  administra- 
tion that  said  "We  need  you"  a  couple  of 
decades  ago  isn't  in  office  now. 

But  that  U  little  comfort  to  somebody 
going  himgry. 

The  sad  thing  Is  that  the  country  desper- 
ately needs  those  talented  men,  yet  It  can- 
not seem  to  make  up  Its  mind  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Clearly,  the  future  defense  budgets  Pack- 
ard outlined  for  the  '70s  will  call  for  less 
manpower  than  In  the  past.  He  placed  careful 
emphasis  on  reductions  in  force  within  the 
xiniformed  and  civilian  parts  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex. 

How  much  faith  can  high  technology 
workers  put  in  the  "We  need  you"  pitch  after 
being  burned? 
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It's  a  valid  question.  Many  of  those  laid  off 
during  the  past  two  years  have  vowed  to 
never  again  return  to  the  hothouse  climate 
of  military  work. 

Some  kinky  things  have  happened  to  their 
political  leanings  often  enough,  too.  Staunch 
Republicans  talk  about  the  party  as  if  it  were 
a  band  of  pariahs  now,  out  to  do  them  In. 
A  phenomenon  called  "radical  science"  is 
popping  up  too.  Brushing  aside  the  rhetoric, 
radical  science  (or  scientists)  are  calling  for 
reorientation  of  national  priorities  toward 
domestic  Ills  in  an  orderly,  coherent  fashion. 
The  rhetoric  gets  pretty  hot,  however. 
Scientific  Journals  and  meetings  have  been 
filled  with  it,  obscuring  in  most  Instances 
what  the  new  partisans  are  getting  at. 

They  are  declaring  flatly,  "You  need  us." 
and  setting  up  their  own  rules  for  the  game. 
Thus,  while  Packard  was  correct  In  declar- 
ing that  the  nation  needs  Its  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  high  technology  workers,  he 
perhaps  fell  understandably  short  of  the  total 
need. 

The  areas  of  environment,  domestic  Ills, 
crime  control,  transportation  and  orderly 
grovjth  must  also  be  Included  along  with  mili- 
tary research  and  development. 

Some  scientists  are  making  sure  they  will. 
The  disruption  In  Chice^  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS)  Is  an  example. 

Radicals  created  an  uproar  there  which 
hasn't  simmered  down  yet.  They  mocked  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  paraded  around  disrupting 
meetings  on  "law  and  order,"  and  held  their 
own  oounter-seeelons  In  other  parts  of  the 
hall. 

The  movement  has  been  growing  for  about 
two  years  and  seems  bound  to  Increase  in 
scope  as  time  goes  on. 

Its  attack  on  the  AAAS  is  directed  at  what 
it  believes  to  be  a  big  money  monopoly  on 
science — the  dominance  of  large  corporations 
with  big  money  to  throw  around — or  with- 
hold. 

Both  Individual  scientists  and  engineers 
and  some  institutions  appear  determined  not 
to  fall  Into  any  more  traps  which  offer  the 
mirage  of  sectirlty.  True  security  Isn't  up  to 
the  Packards  of  the  current  or  future  admin- 
istrations. 

It  belongs  properly  In  the  hands  of  the 
I>eople. 

And  If  the  people  don't  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
upon  technology  and  all  that  technologists 
have  to  offer,  this  country  will  suffer  not  only 
geopKJlltlcally  but  In  terms  of  personal  hard- 
ship. 

The  hardship  has  fallen  first  upon  those 
whom  Packard  declared  the  nation  needs. 

It  will  next  fall  upon  the  public,  unless  It 
specifies  directly  what  the  nation's  priorities 
are  to  be  for  decades  to  come. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER— A  TRIBUTE  BY 
THE  LOUISIANA  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
SONS  OF  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday  marked  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  appointment  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  over  the  years  to  have 
Mr.  Hoover  removed  as  FBI  Ehrector. 
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On  each  occaalon,  patriotic  Ameiicans, 
appreciative  of  Mr.  Hoover's  dedicated 
and  unselfish  service  to  American  Ideals, 
step  forward  and  urge  that  he  coatinue 
serving  as  FBI  Director.  I 

I  am  proud  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  a  resolution  in 
support  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  adopted  by 
a  group  of  my  constituents  as  members 
of  the  General  Philemon  Thomas  Chap- 
ter of  Baton  Rouge,  The  Louisiana  So- 
ciety   of    the    Sons    of    the    American 
Revolution. 
I  include  the  resolution  as  follows: 
GxNxxAL  Phh^mok  Tbouas  Chaft^  of 
Baton  Rouge 

THX   LOtnsIANA   80CIZTT   OV  THX   SONS   OP  THX 
AMXBICAN    RKVOLimON  I 

Resolution 

Whereas,  recent  attacks  upon  J.  <  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation by  various  anarchists,  revolutlotiarles, 
self-seeking  political  opportunists  and  mis- 
guided lndlvld\ials  have  appalled,  dla^sted 
and  substantially  Irritated  tis;  and 

Wbereas.  said  attacks  appear  to  b^  com- 
pletely unjustlfled  by  any  evidence  wlhatso- 
ever;  and 

Whereas,  we  consider  our  nation  fortunate 
to  have  a  leader  like  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  a 
responsible  agency  like  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  Investigate  and  bflng  to 
jvisUce  the  foreign,  the  subversive  a|id  the 
criminal  enemies  of  the  United  Stat#s; 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  that  we,  the  (general 
Philemon  Thomas  Chapter  of  the  Loi^lslana 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Involu- 
tion, meeting  this  4th  day  of  May,  1^71,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  do  hereby  Express 
otir  complete  confidence,  encouragemebt  and 
gratitude  to  J.  Eklgar  Hoover  and  the  Vederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  do  hereby  ex- 
press our  unequivocal  support  for  E)(lrector 
Hoover's  continued  leadership  and  a  vigorous 
policy  of  law  enforcement,  counter-esp  lonage 
and  counter-subversion. 

Be  It  further  hereby  resolved  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hooker,  to 
the  entire  Louisiana  congressional  del<  gatlon 
and  to  the  National  Headquarters  3f  our 
Order. 

John  M.  Ellis,  Jr., 
John  M.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Presit  lent. 
St.  John  P.  Chilton 
St.  John  P.  Chilton,  Secretary. 


THE  BLACK  MAN  IN  THE  NA  VY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUIHS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT]  VES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.-Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant series  of  articles  appear^  re- 
cently in  the  ofQcial  newspaper  for  Naval 
Station.  Treasure  Island  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  enter  them  as  a  whole  In  the 
Record  because  of  their  value  in  1  lumi- 
nating  aspects  of  the  black  man's  history 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

[From  The  Masthead.  Feb. 
Part    1:    The    Black    Man    in    th«    IIavt — 

ElARLT      Battles      Prove      Black    1  Man's 

CotntAGE 

(Note. — The  35.000  black  Amerlcaiis  now 
serving  with  their  non-black  Bhlpm4tes  In 
the  U.S.  Navy  work  with  highly  tedhnlcal 
equipment  on  board  alr-condltloned  ships. 
Their  way,  however,  was  paved  with  the 
blood  and  sweat  of  early  black  sailors  whose 
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history  forms  one  of  the  most  exciting,  but 
overlooked,  chapters  In  Naval  History.) 

Stories  of  these  seamen  doing  their  jobs 
during  times  of  war  and  p>eace  have  gone  un- 
told, and  their  participation  In  the  Navy  has 
become  a  forgotten  part  of  their  heritage. 

In  the  Navy's  first  sea  fights,  those  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  1600  blacks  served  their 
country  loading  guns,  working  sails,  man- 
ning boats,  and  piloting  coastal  vessels.  If  a 
sailor  was  a  slave,  he  was  emancipated  after 
three  years  of  military  service.  During  the 
War  of  1813,  the  Navy's  first  test  In  defend- 
ing the  newly-formed  United  States,  one  out 
of  every  six  sailors  was  black. 

Black  Americans  served  proudly  with  Com- 
modore Oliver  Hazard  Perry  when  he  won 
a  key  battle  against  the  British  on  Lake 
Erie.  After  the  battle.  Perry  said  of  John 
Johnson,  one  of  15  black  sailors  on  board, 
"His  name  ought  to  be  registered  In  the  hook 
of  fame  and  remembered  with  reverence  as 
long  as  bravery  Is  a  virtue." 

During  the  battle,  Johnson  was  struck  In 
the  hip  by  a  24-pound  cannon  ball  and  wds 
nearly  cut  In  half.  As  he  lay  dying  on  the 
deck,  Johnson  said  over  and  over,  "Fire  away 
my  boys,  no  haul  the  color  (the  American 
flag)  down." 

During  the  Mexican-American  War  (1846- 
1848)  some  1,000  black  Americans  served  In 
America's  young  Navy. 

Some  30,000  blacks  fought  In  the  Union 
Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and  many  others 
on  Confederate  ships.  Some  were  slaves,  and 
some  were  freedmen.  In  the  Union  Navy  one 
sailor  In  four  was  black. 

Many  slaves  attempted  to  flee  the  South 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war.  While 
thousands  succeeded,  few  escapes  were  more 
daring  than  that  of  Robert  Smalls,  a  coastal 
pilot  on  the  new  Confederate  steamer  CSS 
PLANTER. 

At  4  a.m.  on  May  13,  1862,  when  the  offi- 
cers were  ashore.  Smalls  and  an  escape  party 
of  15  slaves  got  the  PLANTER  underway. 
The  313-ton  ship  pulled  slowly  from  the 
wharf  near  the  Confederate  headquarters  In 
Charleston  Harbor.  With  the  Rebel  flag  fly- 
ing, the  ship  was  steered  toward  the  open 
sea. 

Oetting  out  of  the  harbor  was  no  easy 
Job  because  several  Rebel  forts  guarded  the 
harbcr  entrance.  As  he  passed  each  outpost, 
Smalls  gave  the  correct  sign  with  the  ship's 
whistle.  Everything  was  made  to  appear  as 
though  the  PLANTER  was  on  a  routine  mis- 
sion. 

Finally,  the  ship  came  abreast  of  the  huge 
guas  of  Port  Sumter,  and  since  everything 
appeared  normal  she  was  allowed  to  pass. 
As  soon  as  he  waa  out  of  range  of  the  fort's 
cmncn,  SmsUIs  hoisted  a  white  flag  and 
sailed  the  ship  into  the  hands  of  the  Union 
fleet  blockading  the  harbor. 

For  their  brave  acts.  Smalls  and  his  crew 
were  awarded  half  the  cash  value  of  the  ship 
and  its  cargo  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  addition.  Smalls  was  named  Captain  of 
the  vessel  and  served  as  commanding  officer 
until  the  PLANTER  was  decommissioned  In 
1866. 

Robert  Smalls,  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
was  later  elected  to  both  the  South  Carolina 
and  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  flve 
blacks  were  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
first  so  honored  was  Robert  Blake,  an  escaped 
slave.  Blake  3  ship,  the  USS  MARBLEHEAD, 
was  lying  at  smchor  in  the  Stone  River  of 
LegarevlUe,  N.C. 

In  the  eary  morning  hours  of  Christmas 
Day.  1863.  the  Confederates  attacked  the  ship. 
Blake,  a  steward,  could  have  hidden  below 
decks:  instead,  he  substituted  for  an  Injured 
powclerboy  and  routinely  served  the  rifle  gun 
during  the  14-hour  battle.  He  was  praised  for 
his  "cool  and  brave"  conduct  by  his  com- 
manding officer. 

Three  black  Americans  were  cited  for  out- 
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standing  bravery  during  a  key  naval  battle 
at  Mobile  Bay,  Ala.,  less  than  one  year  later. 
John  Lawson  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  crew 
member  on  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Farragut'8 
flagship,  the  USS  HARTFORD. 

Lawson's  battle  station  was  below  decks 
where  he  supplied  powder  to  the  gun  crews 
above  him.  A  sheU  struck  his  position  and 
Lawson  was  smashed  against  the  side  of  tbe 
ship.  Although  badly  wounded  In  the  leg, 
Lawson  Ignored  his  Injury  and  kept  passing 
powder  to  the  guns. 

In  the  same  battle,  on  board  the  USS 
BROOKLYN,  two  other  sailors  dlstlngulahed 
themselves  In  combat  and  were  also  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

William  Brown  of  Maryland  and  Jame« 
Mifflin  of  Virginia,  served  the  powder  line  of 
their  ship  (which  took  two  direct  hits  during 
the  four-hour  battle) .  stood  their  ground  and 
kept  the  guns  supplied.  Fast,  accurate  Un- 
ion gunflre,  made  possible  In  part  by  these 
men,  helping  the  Union  Navy  defeat  the  Con- 
federates at  Mobile  Bay. 

The  fifth  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  was  earned  by  Joachim 
Pease  of  New  York,  a  gun  loader  on  the  U88 
KEARSAROE.  The  KEARSARGE  had  chased 
the  powerful  Confederate  raider  CSS  ALA- 
BAMA Into  the  French  harbor  of  Cherbourg. 

When  the  ALABAMA  tried  to  make  a  run 
for  the  open  sea,  the  KEARSAROE  challenged 
her  and  a  bitter  60-nilnute  battle  followed. 
While  the  gun  crew  on  the  ALABAMA  flred 
fast  but  wUd,  the  KEARSAROE  made  eacb 
shot  count. 

The  ALABAMA  was  sunk  In  40  fathoms  of 
water,  and,  according  to  his  commanding  of- 
ficer. Pease  "fully  sustained  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  ship." 

[From  the  Masthead.  Feb.  24,  1971] 
Part  II:  Th«  Black  Man  in  thi  Navt — 8«o- 
reoation  Appears,  EhiASCo  bt  World  Wu 

n 

In  the  40  years  of  p>eace  that  followed  the 
War  Between  the  States,  black  Americans 
continued  to  serve  In  the  United  States  Navy. 
Some  distinguished  themselves  as  heroes,  but 
most  Just  did  their  Jobs,  and  did  them  well. 

Joseph  B.  Noll,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  one  of  the  heroes.  He  was  a  crew  mem- 
ber on  the  USS  POWHATAN  when  that  ship 
was  anchored  oS  the  coast  of  Virginia  on 
Dec.  36,  1872. 

About  11  p.m.,  Noll  heard  a  shipmate  fall 
overboard.  Without  hesitation  he  Jumped 
Into  the  25-degree  water  and  pulled  boat- 
swain's mate  J.  C.  Walton  back  on  board. 
Walton  was  exhausted,  but  safe. 

For  his  heroic  act,  Noll  became  the  sixth 
black  sailor  to  win  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War  brcAe 
out  In  1898,  the  Navy  continued  Its  policy  of 
enlisting  black  Americans  Into  the  ranks  on 
a  fully-Integrated  basis. 

Black  enlisted  men  and  petty  officers  served 
in  the  engineering  departments  and  at  Uie 
guns  of  ships  that  defeated  the  Spanish  at 
Manila  and  Santiago  in  the  PhlUpplnes. 

It  was  the  Spanish-American  War  that  ee- 
tablUhed  the  United  States  as  a  power  on 
the  seas.  Two  black  American  sailors  were 
cited  for  extraordinary  courage  during  this 
War  and  won  Medals  of  Honor. 

On  Feb.  11,  1898,  Just  a  few  days  after  war 
was  declared,  Daniel  Atkins,  a  ship's  cook 
from  Virginia,  was  on  board  the  USS  GUSH- 
ING en  route  to  Cuba.  Huge  waves  swept  the 
deck.  A  lifeline  broke,  and  a  young  officer 
was  swept  overboard. 

After  a  rescue  attempt  by  boat  failed,  one 
crew  member  tried  to  swim  to  him,  but  wW 
exhausted  by  the  time  he  reached  the  offi- 
cer's lifeless  body. 

Atkins  then  tied  a  line  arovmd  his  waist 
and  plunged  into  the  water.  He  swam  to  the 
two  men  and  tied  ropee  around  both.  Onj 
at  a  time,  all  three  were  pulled  back  aboard 
by  their  shipmates,  but  the  officer  was  desd. 


Atkins  was  praised  for  his  gallant  conduct 
and  later  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Robert  Penn,  also  a  native  of  Virginia. 
va«  on  duty  near  the  boiler  room  of  the 
USS  IOWA  a  few  months  later.  Suddenly  the 
ship  was  ripped  by  an  explosion.  Penn,  a  fire- 
man second  class,  rushed  to  the  scene  and 
found  boUlng  water  pouring  from  a  ruptured 
boiler.  The  hot  ooals  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  steam  boiler  or  else  there  might  be  an- 
other explosion. 

Penn  placed  a  board  across  two  buckets 
In  order  to  keep  his  feet  out  of  the  scalding 
water  covering  the  deck.  Then  he  carefully 
began  the  process  of  transferring  the  fire  to 
k  safe  place. 

Yot  this  act,  performed  at  the  risk  of  se- 
rious Injury,  Penn  earned  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

During  World  War  1  the  Navy  first  began 
(bowing  partiality  In  Its  treatment  and  use 
of  black  personnel. 

Some  10,000  black  Americans  volunteered 
for  the  Naval  service  during  that  time,  but 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  assigned  non- 
combatant  roles. 

Fully-Integrated  living  quarters  were 
maintained  aboard  Navy  ships  until  1920,  at 
which  time  segregation  became  apparent.  In 
addition,  black  Americans  were  only  allowed 
to  enlist  as  stewards  or  to  flU  Jobs  on  sup- 
ply-type vessels. 

Such  conditions  did  not  prevent  Individ- 
uals from  serving  valiantly  during  World 
War  n.  Dorle  MUler,  for  example,  was  a  stew- 
ard aboard  the  battleship  USS  West  Virginia 
docked  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941. 

During  the  attack  by  Japanese  aircraft. 
Miller  helped  his  wounded  captain  to  cover. 
He  then  manned  x.  machine  gun,  which  he 
never  had  been  trained  to  operate,  and  de- 
itroyed  at  least  two  attacking  airplanes.  He 
was  later  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  by  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nlmltz. 

In  1943,  Miller  wm  one  of  the  many  men 
killed  when  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Lls- 
combe  Bay  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a 
Japanese  submarine. 

Leonard  Roy  Harmon  was  also  a  steward 
during  World  War  II.  During  the  battle  for 
the  Solomon  Islands  In  the  western  Pacific, 
Harmon  rendered  valuable  assistance  In 
evacuating  the  wounded  on  board  the  USS 
San  Francisco  and  caring  for  them  at  a 
dressing  station. 

He  was  killed  by  enemy  gunflre  while  try- 
ing to  protect  a  shipmate.  A  destroyer  escort 
named  USS  Harmon  was  launched  in  1943. 

Beginning  in  1942,  the  Navy  demonstrated 
an  enlightened  view  toward  desegregation 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  of  Its  per- 
lonnel. 

Over  30  directives  were  Issued  between 
1942  and  1947  In  order  to  make  equal  op- 
portunity a  reality  in  the  fleet. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  tackle 
the  long-neglected  area  of  procuring  officers 
from  the  black  community.  During  the  pe- 
riod between  the  ClvU  War  and  World  War 
n,  no  black  Americans  were  commissioned 
»s  officers  In  the  Navy. 

In  1943  however,  the  Navy  annoimced  Ita 
Intention  of  training  those  who  met  officer 
«ndldate  school  qualifications.  Between 
1943-54,  a  total  of  60  black  officers  were 
sworn  into  the  Navy  from  this  program. 

In  1949,  Wesley  Brown  became  the  first 
mack  man  to  graduate  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Several  other 
Diack  Americans  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Academy  before  Brown,  the  first  In  1872,  but 
none  had  ever  completed  the  required  course 
of  study. 

By  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
oiack  officer  and  enlUted  man  were  once 
»g»ln  an  Integral  part  of  the  Navy's  operat- 
ing forces,  and  a  fleet-wide  competitive  ex- 
•nilnation  system  was  Instituted  to  Insure 
promotions  based  on  abUlty  Instead  of  a 
•nan's  racial  heritage. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  the  officers  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Korean  War  was  Ensign 
Jesse  L.  Brown,  a  native  of  Mississippi. 

Ensign  Brown  was  the  flrst  black  Ameri- 
can to  win  the  wings  of  a  Naval  aviator.  For 
a  daring  series  of  attacks  on  enemy  ground 
troops  and  supply  lines,  costing  him  his  life 
on  Dec.  6,  1950,  Brown  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and 
the  Air  Medal. 

In  a  further  effort  to  recruit  black  officers, 
the  Navy  established  a  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  unit  at  a  predominantly  black 
college,  Prairie  View  A&M  In  Texas  In  April 
1968.  The  flrst  class  of  officer  candidates 
graduated  In  May  1970. 


[From  The  Masthead,  Mar.   10,  1071] 

Part  3 :  The  Black  Man  in  the  Navt — £^T7AL 

Opportonitt:    A  Realitt  Todat 

Not  long  ago  Captain  Samuel  Lee  Oravely 
Jr.,  USN,  assumed  command  of  the  guided 
missile  frigate  USS  Jouett  (DLG29).  More 
recently.  Commander  George  I.  Thompson, 
USN,  completed  a  tour  as  commanding  offi- 
cer of  USS  L.  R.  Craig  (DD883)  to  Join  At- 
tack Carrier  Strike  Force,  Seventh  Fleet.  Cap- 
tain Paul  S.  Green,  MC,  USNR,  Is  serving  as 
Chief  Radiologist  and  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

What  these  three  naval  officers  have  In 
common  Is  their  race — they  are  black  Ameri- 
cans. Their  story  Is  told  here  to  point  up  the 
steadily  improving  role  and  opportunity  for 
the  black  Americans  In  the  sea  service. 

Today  the  Navy  has  a  concerted  program  to 
Increase  the  number  of  black  Americans  both 
in  the  Regular  Navy  and  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. At  this  writing  there  are  639  black  ch- 
eers in  the  Navy,  ranging  from  warrant  offi- 
cer to  captain. 

However,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Chafee  said  In  a  directive  to  all  naval  person- 
nel that  "our  accomplishments  leave  much 
to  be  desired." 

He  called  for  Immediate  action  to  solve 
racial  tension  and  greatly  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  black  Americans  In  the  officer 
corps.  Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (CNO),  followed  this  up  with  a 
directive  outlining  specific  actions  to  be 
taken  by  naval  personnel  to  Insure  equal 
opportunity. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  three  Negro  officers 
in  the  Navy,  which  exemplify  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Is  open  to  young  men  and  women 
who  have  what  It  takes  for  a  naval  career. 

Commander  George  I.  Thompson  wotild 
rather  have  people  think  of  him  as  a  pro- 
fessional sailor  proud  of  commanding  a  U.S. 
Navy  warship  than  as  a  black  man  in  the 
hierarchy  of  an  officer  corps. 

Cdr.  Thompson  himself  was  In  the  Bureau 
of  Personnel  when  the  Navy  began  a  con- 
certed effort  on  a  minority  officer  recruit- 
ment program  In  1962. 

Things  have  changed  In  some  ways.  When 
Cdr.  Thompson  assumed  command  of  CRAIG, 
one  difference  was  demonstrated. 

"Before  he  arrived,"  noted  Lieutenant 
Commander  C.  M.  Walter,  CRAIG's  executive 
officer,  "I  was  probably  the  only  man  on  the 
ship  who  knew  he  was  a  Negro — and  I  knew 
only  because  I  was  told  by  a  friend  of  his 
Who  knew  he  was  coming  to  CRAIG." 

As  Cdr.  Thompson  pointed  out,  that  In  It- 
self marked  a  major  advancement.  "At  times 
In  the  past,  pains  were  taken  to  Inform  a 
ship  that  It  was  to  receive  a  black  officer. 
Now,  however,  I  was  able  to  come  to  CRAIG 
not  only  as  an  officer,  but  as  the  command- 
ing officer,  without  any  special  notice." 

Cdr.  Thompson,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles, 
attended  UCLA  and  graduated  In  1942.  He 
attended  Officer  Candidate  School  In  1068 
and  was  commissioned  an  ensign  In  May 
of  that  year. 

"I  went  to  my  flrst  ship,  the  carrier 
ORISKANY  (CVA  84),  wltJi  no  plana  of 
making  the  Navy  a  career,"  he  said.  "I  apent 
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three  happy  and  productive  years  on  ORIS- 
KANY, though,  and  my  experience  on  her 
prompted  me  to  stay  In. 

"I  was  able  to  fill  a  position  of  some  re- 
sponslbUlty  which  I  could  feel,  and  the  feel- 
ing was  good.  The  opportunity  for  additional 
responslbUlty  which  the  Navy  presented  was 
hard  to  pass  up." 

What  he  calls  "a  couple  of  lucky  breaks" 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work  gave  him  that  op- 
j>ort\inlty. 

"I  was  In  the  communications  department 
and  assigned  to  the  radio  watch  bill,"  he 
said.  "I  volunteered  to  stand  additional 
watches  on  the  bridge  In  my  spare  time  be- 
cavise  I  wanted  to  become  an  Officer  of  the 
Deck." 

Then,  when  ORISKANY  lost  several  Junior 
cheers  at  the  same  time,  Cdr.  Thompson 
was  moved  to  regular  bridge  watches,  be- 
coming a  quallfled  underway  Officer  of  the 
Deck  while  he  was  still  an  ensign. 

After  the  communications  officer  was  In- 
jured, Cdr.  Thompson  took  that  Job  over  as 
well  for  four  months. 

"The  same  typ>es  of  opportunities  are  avaU- 
able  right  now,"  he  said.  "Anyone  who  Is 
willing  to  work  can  make  his  way.  With  the 
cutibacks  we  are  now  undergoing,  I  can 
qualify  anyone  who  has  enough  Intelligence 
and  desire  to  do  the  work." 

Cdr.  Thompson  feels  that  he  has  progressed 
through  the  Navy  with  few  adverse  effects 
because  of  his  color. 

"I  dont  feel  that  racial  prejudice  has  had 
any  noticeable  Influence  on  my  assignments 
or  Jobs,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  there  were 
people  I  didn't  get  along  with,  but  I  don't 
think  that  was  necessarily  race-oriented. 

"All  relationships  In  the  Navy  grow  out 
of  the  professional  relationships  between 
men,"  he  explained.  "If  you  work  with  a  man 
end  you  respect  him  for  his  abUlty,  then  that 
Is  the  paramount  consideration.  It  wUl  Infiu- 
ence  your  entire  relationship. 

"If  you  don't  respect  him  professionally, 
then  It  will  be  hard  to  have  a  personal, 
friendly  relationship  outside  work. 

"The  professional  relationship  Is  the  most 
Important,"  he  added.  "If  a  personal  friend- 
ship foUows,  then  that's  fine." 

After  his  flrst  tour  of  duty,  Cdr.  Thomp- 
son's own  career  took  him  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
duty  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  staff. 
During  his  tour  he  augmented  Into  the 
Regiilar  Navy. 

He  later  served  on  board  the  destroyer  UBS 
COMPTON  (DD  705)  and  was  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  USS  OUTPOST  (AGR  10).  He  at- 
tended the  Naval  War  College,  and  received 
two  advanced  degrees — an  MA  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  and  an  MS  In  personnel  man- 
agement— from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

He  took  command  of  the  escort  ship  USS 
FINCH  (DER  238)  In  1964,  then  went  to  the 
Naval  Academy  for  a  tour  as  a  naval  science 
Instructor,  head  of  the  Tactics  Committee, 
and  a  battaUon  advisor. 

He  completed  his  duties  as  Commanding 
Officer  of  CRAIG  In  July  1069,  reporting  to 
the  Attack  Carrier  Strike  Force  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  and  Is  now  serving  In  the 
Vietnam  theater. 

Obtain  Samuel  Lee  Gravely,  Jr.,  USN,  is 
now  the  senior  black  unrestricted  line  officer 
In  the  Navy,  one  of  three  black  captains. 

He  waa  born  In  Richmond,  Va.,  attended 
Armstrong  High  School  there,  and  then  at- 
tended Virginia  Union  University  for  three 
years.  (He  was  later  graduated  with  a  BA  In 
history.) 

Enlisting  In  the  Naval  Reserve  on  16  Sept. 
1942,  be  attended  the  service  school  at 
Hampton  (Va.)  Institute  and  then  was  as- 
signed to  the  Section  Baae  at  San  Diego. 
From  November  1943  to  June  1044  he  was  a 
member  of  the  V-12  school  at  Asbury  Park, 
NJ. 
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Appointed  a  mldshipm&n,  USNR,  In 
August  1944,  Capt.  Oravely  attended  i^d- 
ahlpman  school  at  Columbia  University  luid 
firaduated  that  December,  gaining  his  c|>m- 
nilsslon  as  a  Reserve  ensign.  ! 

After  duty  as  assistant  battalion  com- 
mander at  NTC  Great  lAkes  and  schooling  at 
the  Sub-Chaser  Training  Center,  Miami,  fla., 
he  Joined  the  crew  or  US8  PC  1284. 

Through  the  closing  months  of  World  War 
n  and  until  February  1946,  he  servecj  as 
communloatlons  officer,  electroiUcs  oQcer, 
and  later  executive  officer  and  persoiuiel 
officer  of  the  ship,  one  of  the  first  two  I^avy 
ships  with  all-black  enlisted  crews. 

After  three  years  out  of  active  duty,  C|ipt. 
Oravely  returned  to  the  Navy  in  1949.  iHls 
first  duty  was  with  the  Naval  Recruiting 
Station  and  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Proclire- 
ment,  Washington. 

After  a  communications  course  ftom 
October  1951  to  February  1952,  he  served  as 
radio  officer  of  USS  IOWA  (BB  61 )  uncll  June 
1963.  I 

Then  he  transferred  to  USS  TOLEDO  (CA 
133),  on  which  he  was  communications  Offi- 
cer and  assistant  operations  officer.  He  Vpok 
I>art  In  Korean  action  while  serving  on  ooth 
Bblpa.  I 

In  July  1956,  he  became  assistant  dlslirlot 
security  officer  for  the  3rd  Naval  District. 
Capt.  Oravely  took  an  amphibious  warfare 
course  In  the  fall  of  1957,  then  Joined  ySS 
SEMINOLE   (AKA  104)   as  operations  ofi^cer. 

In  January  1960  he  became  executive  bffl- 
cer  of  USS  THEODORE  E.  CHANDLER  |DD 
717).  He  took  command  of  CHANDLErt  15 
Feb.  1961. 

Capt.  Gravely's  second  conunand  was  as- 
sumed Jan.  31,  1962:  USS  PALGOUT  (DER 
324).  Under  then-Lcdr.  Gravely's  command, 
FALGOUT  patroUed  the  Pacific  Early  Warn- 
ing Barrier. 

He  attended  a  naval  warfare  course  at  the 
Naval  War  College.  Newport,  from  August 
1963  to  June  1964,  then  served  as  progittm 
manager  of  the  National  Emergency  Alrb<  irne 
Command  Post. 

In  January  1966  Capt.  Oravely  received  still 
another  destroyer  command:  USS  TAUSSIG 
(DD  746).  In  June  1968  he  became  coordi- 
nator of  the  Navy  Satellite  Communications 
Program  In  the  office  of  the  CNO,  with  tulOl- 
tlonal  duties  in  the  Navy's  space  program, 

In  May  1970,  Capt.  Gravely  assumed  his 
present  command  of  the  guided  missile  1  rig- 
ate  USS  JOUETT  ( DLG  29 ) . 

"If  a  man  Is  going  to  succeed  he'll  mall  e  it 
no  matter  what  he  Is  doing!"  That  Is  the  ] )er- 
sonal  philosophy  of  Captain  Paul  S.  Gr;en, 
MC,  USNR,  who  Is  now  chief  radiologist  and 
executive  officer  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  Le- 
moore,  Calif. 

He's  demonstrated  it  In  his  own  life.  C  upt. 
Green  didn't  originally  plan  to  make  the 
Navy  a  career  (he  was  drafted,  in  fact)— but 
during  his  16  years  of  active  duty,  he's  !een 
certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Radio  ogy 
and  has  attained  one  of  the  highest  renks 
available  to  a  Reserve  officer. 

"Probably  none  of  this  would  have  liap- 
pened  if  I  had  been  given  a  choice,"  he  tald. 
I  had  a  very  successful  civilian  practice  and 
bad  absolutely  no  desire  to  serve  with  the 
military. 

"Mine  Is  not  the  story  of  'rags  to  rlche  s,'  " 
the  doctor  says,  recalling  his  early  llfd  In 
Warren  County,  N.C.  "I've  never  lived  In  a 
ghetto.  My  father  was  a  businessman  aid  a 
very  good  provider.  It  wasn't  difficult  for  Mm 
to  put  three  children  througb  college  at  i  the 
same  time.  We  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
lived  In  a  comfortable  home." 

After  graduating  as  valedictorian  of ,  his 
high  school  class,  Capt.  Green  entered  Sbaw 
University,  Raleigh,  N.C,  graduating  In  ^939 
with  a  major  in  biology.  \ 

"I  certainly  didn't  set  any  academic  recfcrds 
there,"  he  says.  "I  was  much  more  interested 
In  the  bright  lights  in  the  big  city  and.jUke 
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most  young  men,  wanted  to  buy  an  automo- 
bUe." 

Armed  with  his  diploma  and  a  teaching  cer- 
tificate, Capt.  Green  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
find  work  as  a  teacher. 

"As  I  look  back,"  the  doctor  comments,  "I 
*can  see  why  no  one  was  Impressed  vrtth  my 
supposed  teaching  ability.  I  was  only  19 
years  old  and  right  out  of  college.  Fortunate- 
ly, for  me,  I  was  able  to  get  a  Job  with  my 
father  working  in  a  fruit  and  produce  store. 

"I  earned  money  to  buy  things,  but  after 
two  years  I  felt  I  wasn't  really  accomplishing 
anything.  I  entered  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  to  work  on  a  master's  degree  In 
zoology.  Shortly  afterward.  In  September 
1941, 1  was  accepted  for  medical  school." 

Through  an  accelerated  year-round  pro- 
gn^m  of  study,  he  earned  his  M.D.  degree  in 
December  1944.  For  the  next  year  he  served 
his  internship  at  Lincoln  Hospital  In  Dur- 
ham, N.C,  and  then  went  Into  private  prac- 
tice In  the  small  town  of  Loulsburg,  N.C, 
where,  as  that  community's  only  black  doc- 
tor, "I  was  declared  essential  and  given  a 
deferment. 

"A  year  later,  I  moved  to  Henderson,  N.C, 
a  much  larger  town,  where  I  again  entered 
private  practice." 

As  a  general  practitioner  in  Henderson,  Dr. 
Green  treated  both  black  and  white  patients 
and  his  practice  thrived  for  seven  years. 

"I  had  realized  success  as  a  civilian  doc- 
tor," Capt.  Green  says,  "when  In  1954,  I  was 
drafted  into  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant,  and  a 
bit  disappointed  at  having  to  give  up  my 
practice." 

But  his  attitude  soon  changed. 

"I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my  co- 
workers In  Navy  medicine,"  he  says,  "and 
found  that  I  not  only  liked  my  work  very 
much,  but  the  Navy  as  well.  I  guess  'In- 
fatuated' best  describes  my  attitude." 

So  when  his  two-year  obligation  was  up, 
Dr.  Green  extended  for  six  months — then  for 
four  years — and  finally  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived an  indefinite  extension. 

After  his  first  duty  at  the  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory, Washington,  Capt.  Green  went  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego  as  officer  In  charge 
of  a  mobile  X-ray  unit.  This  duty  started  him 
working  on  the  specialty  that  led  to  certifica- 
tion as  a  radiologist. 

All  applicants  for  certification  by  the 
American  Board  of  Radiology  must  complete 
three  years  of  specialized  training  and  one 
year  of  practice  in  radiology,  plus  written 
and  oral  examinations. 

Looking  forward  to  his  eventual  return  to 
civilian  life,  Capt.  Green  again  shows  he  be- 
lieves In  his  philosophy  of  success.  "As  a 
radiologist,"  he  says,  "there's  no  reason  In  the 
world  why  I  can't  buUd  a  successful  private 
practice." 


May  13,  1971 


NONPEACEFUL  PROTESTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WBBM  radio  though  observing  the 
Washington  scene  from  a  distance,  is  ob- 
viously being  provided  full  coverage  by 
their  network.  They  reached,  I  believe,  a 
very  proper  conclusion  concerning  Ren- 
nie  Davis  in  an  editorial  on  nonpeaceful 
protests  which  was  broadcast  May  7. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NONPEACEFTTL    PHOTESTS 

Rennle  Davis — the  professional  malcon- 
tent— brought  his  so-called  People's  Coali- 
tion  to   Washington   this   week.   They  said 


they  were  going  to  stop  the  government. 
They  didn't.  But  what  they  did  do  was  to 
once  again  damage  the  cause  of  the  many 
persons  who  believe  In  peaceful  protests. 

You  do  not  win  people  to  your  way  of 
thinking  by  disrupting  their  lives,  by  start- 
ing fires,  by  slashing  tires,  and  generally 
making  things  rough  for  them. 

A  week  earlier,  there  was  a  convincing 
peaceful  demonstration  of  many  Americans 
who  want  the  government  to  know  they  are 
sick  to  death  of  the  Viet  Nam  War.  We  cer- 
tainly think  the  President  himself  is  honestly 
seeking  a  way  out  of  that  tragic  conflict. 
Many  persons  however,  disagree  with  his 
approach  to  total  withdrawal  and  feel  it 
could  be  accomplished  quicker.  But  staging 
violent  demonstrations  Is  not  going  to  win 
him  over. 

Peaceful  protesters  tend  to  win  more  peo- 
ple to  their  cause.  No  one  Is  going  to  be 
forced  Into  changing  his  mind  by  a  mob. 
The  kind  of  stupidity  that  was  staged  by 
Rennle  Davis  and  his  followers  In  Washing- 
ton only  chases  away  people  from  the  peace 
movement.  Davis  merely  managed  to  weaken 
efforts  to  end  the  Viet  Nam  War.  The  peace 
movement  would  do  well  to  renounce  Rennle 
Davis  and  his  violent  supporters.  He  Is  de- 
stroying, not  helping,  the  effort  to  convince 
Amerlcsms  that  we  should  get  out  of  Viet 
Nam. 


May  13,  1971 


RECORDS  OF  A  COUNTY  CHAIRMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  us  have  our  supporters  who 
do  jobs  in  the  precincts  and  some  of 
whom  are  county  chairmen  and  carry 
the  party  load  at  that  level. 

One  of  the  fine  county  chairmen  of  my 
district  is  Mr.  H.  G.  "Skinny"  Taylor,  of 
Decatur,  Macon  County,  HI.  The  De- 
catur Review,  of  Friday,  May  7,  tells  of 
the  problems  and  trials  of  a  county 
chairman. 

The  problems  of  Mr.  Taylor  are  tb« 
problems  of  any  county  chairman 
whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  and 
the  job  that  he  does  through  24  hours  of 
the  day  would  be  the  same  in  either 
party.  I  doubt  if  the  duties  of  many 
county  chairmen  are  spelled  out,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  learning  about  the  many 
details  handled  by  the  county  chairman 
and  how  he  goes  about  his  daily  work. 
This  is  a  splendid  story  on  the  practical 
side  of  the  duties  of  a  man  who  helps 
to  elect  his  party  to  power.  I  am  sure  that 
if  a  county  chairman  among  the  Demo- 
crats were  interviewed  he  probably  could 
record  much  of  the  same  that  has  been 
said  about  Mr.  Taylor,  who  happens  to 
be  a  Republican  county  chairman  and 
formerly  the  chairman  of  the  County 
Chairmen  Association  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  article  follows: 
Records    of    a    County    Chairman:    Phoni 
Calls,  Trips  by  Thousands 
(By  Glen  R.  Cooper) 

H.  G.  "Skinny"  Taylor  practices  politics. 
Republican  brand,  about  24  hours  a  day. 

TTils  Is  and  should  be  a  way  of  life  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Macon  County  Republican 
Central  Committee. 


The  committee  Is  made  up  of  the  Republi- 
can committeemen  of  tlie  110  precincts  of 
llaoon  County. 

To  get  to  be  chairman  of  the  central  com- 
xnlttee  the  first  requirement  Is  to  be  elected 
committeeman  In  a  precinct. 

The  second  step  is  to  win  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  committeemen. 

Taylor  represents  the  Republicans  from 
Precinct  12,  the  Dennis  School  area. 

His  Job  as  committeeman  hasn't  always 
been  an  easy  road.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  vote  him  out  of  the  nonpaylng 

position.  ^  ^^   ^ 

Some  of  the  most  lively  Inparty  fights  have 

developed  when  some  ambiOous  Republican 

decided  to  challenge  Taylor. 
None  of  these  has  been  successful.  Taylor 

keeps  his  own  precinct  In  order  as  well  as  the 

county  central  committee. 

POLITICAL   UPS   AND   DOWNS 

Taylor  admits  to  some  political  ups  and 
downs.  Right  now  the  GOP  holds  Just  two 
elected  offices  In  the  County  Building — coro- 
ner and  head  of  the  county  school  system. 

"We  did  real  well  in  the  last  township 
election.  There  are  27  Republicans  and  eight 
Democrats  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors," 
be  said. 

This  puts  the  GOP  supervisors  In  the 
position  of  naming  two  major  professional 
officeholders — county  superintendent  of  high 
ways  and  supervisor  of  assessments. 

Taylor  Is  In  his  23rd  year  as  county  chair- 
man, and  he  brought  out  some  Interesting 
facts  this  week  In  talking  about  the  Job. 

His  bookkeeping  shows  he  has  made  43,800 
local  telephone  calls  that  dealt  strictly  with 
politics. 

The  calls  were  about  patronage  Jobs,  elec- 
tion strategy,  meetings  and  private  sessions 
dealing  with  the  300  or  400  patronage  Jobs 
that  he  helps  fill. 

As  chairman  of  the  central  committee, 
Taylor  Is  head  of  the  executive  committee 
that  passes  on  patronage  Job  applicants. 

ACnVITY    IN   SPRINGFIELD 

Incidentally,  people  interested  in  patron- 
age Jobs  must  first  get  the  approval  of  the 
prednct  committeeman  who  \  assed  It  on  to 
the  county  central  committee  patronage 
group. 

Taylor's  political  bookkeeping  also  discloses 
he  has,  in  nearly  23  years,  made  3,432  calls  to 
Springfield  to  talk  politics. 

Many  of  these  have  been  to  Republican 
governors  or  other  state-level  officials.  Taylor 
will  also  admit  that  he  has  frequently  had  a 
few  words  with  the  Democratic  governors. 

In  addition  to  his  Springfield  calls,  Taylor 
said  he  has  driven  to  Springfield  1,200  times 
as  a  part  of  his  political  position. 

Apparently  some  of  the  telephone  calls  had 
to  be  backed  with  personal  visits  to  those 
Involved. 

On  a  national  level  and  a  pretty  "fast 
track,"  Taylor  has  records  of  making  1,144 
phone  calls  and  20  trips  to  Washington,  D.C 

Taylor  hasn't  overlooked  the  local  level, 
either.  His  notes  record  660  meetings  that  In- 
volved p>olltlcal  events.  He  tops  off  this  with 
400  meetings  held  In  Springfield  and  other 
areas  of  the  state. 

PRACTICAX,  POLITICS 

People  close  to  Taylor  claim  that  he  tries 
to  get  some  kind  of  a  Republican  rally  started 
when  he  goes  back  to  his  hometown.  Flat 
Rock,  to  visit. 

There  is  another  story  that  Taylor,  when 
a  student  at  Mllllkin  University,  was  practic- 
ing the  art  of  practical  politics. 

He  came  up  with  a  key  to  Aston  Hall,  girl's 
dormitory,  and  loaned  It  out  for  a  nominal 
fee  or  favor. 

Taylor  Is  one  of  few  county  chairmen  of 
the  state  who  has  never  held  a  patronage  Job. 

"If  I  did  I  would  have  to  give  up  some  of 
my  Independence,"  he  said. 

Taylor's  wife,  Marlon,  qualifies  as  a  poUt- 
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leal  widow  because  of  her  husband's  interest 
In  Republican  politics. 

"That  Skinny  .  .  .  last  Friday  he  went  to 
Chicago  to  attend  a  meeting  and  when  he 
got  there  he  discovered  he  was  a  week  late," 
she  said. 

Taylor  didn't  count  the  trip  as  a  complete 

lOfifl 

"At  least  I  was  able  to  ride  a  train  (the 
City  of  Decatur)  on  its  final  trip  between 
Decatur  and  Chicago,"  he  rationalized. 

TENURE  AS  PRESmBNT 

Taylor  was  first  elected  a  precinct  com- 
mitteeman In  1934.  He  has  been  county 
chairman  since  1948  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Illinois  Republican  County  Chair- 
men's Association  for  eight  years. 

His  tenure  as  state  president  will  probably 
never  be  broken.  Rules  of  the  organization 
now  limit  the  terms  of  office. 

In  1956  Taylor  was  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Republican  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  1964  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  an  alternate  delegate. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  GOP  convention  in  Miami,  Pla. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  The  mod- 
ern FBI  was  bom  May  10,  1924,  when  At- 
torney General  Harlan  Piske  Stone 
appointed  29-year-old  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Acting  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  FBI.  then 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
was  an  often  ridiculed  organization  of 
misfits,  involved  in  blackmail,  bribery 
and  intimidation  and  with  no  direction 
toward  the  true  purpose  for  which  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  had  intended  it 
on  July  26,  1908,  when  it  was  estabUshed. 

Under  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  At- 
torney General  Stone  was  given  the  task 
of  cleaning  the  house  of  the  FBI.  The 
Attorney  General  had  envisioned  a 
crime-fighting,  law  enforcement  agency 
for  the  United  States  along  the  order  of 
Scotland  Yard.  His  appointment  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  director  subsequently 
led  to  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

John  Edgar  Hoover  was  bom  Janu- 
ary 1,  1895  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  1916,  and  his  mas- 
ter's degree  the  following  year.  He  joined 
the  Justice  Department  July  26,  1917, 
and  on  June  2,  1919,  headed  a  new  In- 
telligence division  to  study  subversive 
activities.  He  became  an  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
August  22,  1921. 

The  ideals  of  the  new  director  for  the 
crime-fighting,  law  enforcement  agency 
matched  those  of  Attomey  General 
Stone,  and  In  7  months,  on  December  10, 
1924,  Hoover  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Under  his  leadership,  guidance,  and 
administration,  the  FBI  was  to  become 
the  outstanding  law  enforcement  agency 
that  it  is  today.  We  need  not  recount  the 
effectiveness  of  the  FBI  in  the  past  four 
decades  plus  under  Mr.  Hoover.  Kid- 
naping, espionage,  subversion,  organized 
crime,    interstate    theft,    burglary    and 
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larceny,  fraud,  gambling  and  racketeer- 
ing, assault  and  crimes  of  murder  have 
all  been  the  targets  of  the  FBI. 

Who  is  to  say  how  much  good — how 
much  value  the  FBI  has  been  to  this 
Nation  over  the  years?  Where  we  are  a 
Nation  of  50  individual  States  with 
thousands  of  counties  and  communities, 
what  has  been  the  full  efifect  and  value 
of  the  FBI — a  single  national  agency  to 
pool,  coordinate,  organize  and  work  with 
these  thousands  of  individual  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  combat 
crime? 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  Americans  that 
the  FBI  has  been  without  a  doubt,  the 
single  most  important  and  effective  en- 
tity in  our  Nation  for  preservation  of 
freedom,  individual  rights,  peace  and 
the  law  of  the  land  that  guarantees  our 
freedom  from  persecution.  And,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  deserves  our  appreciation  and 
congratulations  for  his  leadership  and 
outstanding  part  in  making  the  FBI 
what  it  is — in  the  interest  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — free  from  the  fear 
of  persecution,  exploitation,  fraud  smd 
criminEQ  assault. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  his  direc- 
torship of  the  FBI,  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Hoover  for  his  exemplary  service  to  our 
country. 


FOUNDING  OF  ST.  MARY'S  PARISH 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
singular  pleasure  for  me  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  an  important  anniversary 
that  parishioners  of  St.  Mary's  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  Church  in  New  Britain  will 
celebrate  on  May  16. 

On  that  day  60  years  ago,  Ukrainians 
in  this  city  in  my  district  founded  St. 
Mary's  parish.  And,  like  so  many  other 
churches  established  by  hardy  immi- 
grant groups,  it  became  the  center  of  a 
new  life  for  Ukrainians  in  America. 

From  that  day  in  the  early  1600's, 
when  Ivan  Bohdan  landed  in  Virginia 
to  aid  Capt.  John  Smith  in  building  the 
Jamestown  colony,  Ukrainian  immi- 
grants have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation.  Most  Ukrainians  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  escape  political  and  religious 
persecution.  The  life  of  the  early  Ukrain- 
ian immigrant  was  not  easy.  Initially 
faced  with  poverty,  hardship,  and  some- 
times prejudice,  they  managed  to  over- 
come many  of  these  burdens  and  to 
render  this  country  the  benefits  of  their 
skills  and  cultural  heritage.  Our  Nation 
is  all  the  richer  for  these  stalwart  citi- 
zens, who  have  the  strength  that  comes 
from  strongly  held  religious  conviction 
and  a  deeply  ingrained  sense  of  justice — 
and  as  its  members  recall,  six  decades  of 
growth — 

As  St.  Mary's  celebrates  its  60th  anni- 
versary, all  of  us  are  reminded  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  immigrants  and  our 
tradition  has  been  made  rich  because 
of  it. 


CXVII- 
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SST'S  AND  THE  RED  CHINA  TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncerljain- 
Ity  of  the  SST  fundlnig  may  have  ^pset 
many  plans.  Possibly  the  Red  China  air- 
craft market  Is  the  reason  for  refusul  of 
the  administration  to  play  dead  on  the 
issue.  , 

The  British  are  already  reportedly 
offering  credit  sales  to  Red  CWnk  In 
order  to  sell  British  aircraft;  TWA  is 
hard  at  work  securing  charter  flights 
to  Red  China;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Soviets  are  attacking  the  British-French 
supersonic  Concorde  airline,  obviously 
hoping  to  seU  the  Soviet  SST— the  TU 
144 — to  their  Red  Chinese  comrades. 

The  whole  issue  again  seems  to  ihow 
that  poverty,  ignorance,  and  com- 
munism do  pay. 

New  Markets?  Wait  until  Red  Chiiese 
Imports  produced  at  slave  labor  rates  of 
$20.00  a  month  hit  the  U.S.  free  market. 
This  is  hardly  a  way  to  solve  U.S. 
unemployment. 

I  insert  several  newsclippings : 
British  Orrss  China  Csxoit  on  Jetl^ers 
(By  Arthur  L.  Gavahon) 

London — British  businessmen  with  gotem- 
mentai  support  quietly  have  offered  Com- 
munist China  a  multimillion-dollar  aredlt 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  six  Jet  airliners. 

Qualified  authorities,  representing  both 
Bides,  reported  yesterday  that  Peking  ac- 
tively is  planning  to  establish  several  long- 
range  International  air  sert'ices  liDlcing 
China  with  other  Asian  lands,  with  4frlca 
and  with  ETuropean  countries  Incli^ding 
Albania,  France  and  Estat  Germany.  | 

A  negotiating  team  representing  |  the 
Hawker-Siddeley  group  of  companies,  (after 
more  than  two  months  of  talks  in  Peking, 
was  said  to  be  slowly  nearing  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  six  Trident  airliners  to|  the 
Chinese. 

These  high  performance  aircraft, 
range  of  2,300  nautical  miles  when  Ic 
are  valued  at  about  16  million  each.  Any 
contract  would  include  provision  for  the 
British  to  train  Chinese  pilots  and  engtaeers 
In  their  use  and  for  maintenance  and  re- 
placement facilities.  I 

The  British  are  keeping  their  fl|igers 
crossed  that  the  deal  will  be  the  flrit  of 
several.  Their  aim  is  to  provide  the  alBcraft 
the  Chinese  wovild  reqiilre  to  modernize  their 
Internal  air  services  and  to  launch  the|r  In- 
ternational network.  For  this  a  fleet  of  4bout 
40  airplanes  would  be  needed  and  Chinese 
representatives  have  been  talking  In  ^rms 
of  orders  ultimately  worth  about  ;  9250 
million. 

Hawker-Slddeley  financial  experts  :have 
been  among  the  sales  directors,  desigil  en- 
gineers and  other  technicians  in  negotlaitions 
with  the  Chinese.  This  tias  been  taken  to  be 
a  sign  that  the  two  sides  have  reached  the 
stage  of  discussing  terms,  though  they  still 
may  have  a  long  way  to  go.  ! 

Informants  said  the  British  governinent 
has  moved  informally  into  the  situatKii  by 
Indicating  any  commercial  credits  ext^ded 
to  the  Chinese  to  facilitate  the  sale  ainost 
certainly  would  be  covered.  This  is  doae  by 
the  Export  Credit  Guarantee  Corp  .  a  (state 
agency,  which  examines  foreign  trade  deals 
tor  their  commercial  security  elements. 

Subsequently  Peking  has  been  made  aiware 
by  British  merchant  bankers  that  if  it  ^ants 
credit  for  the  Tridents  it  can  have  it.  Precise 
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details  are  now  understood  to  be  under  offi- 
cial study  in  Peking. 

The  British  know  a  Trident  deal  could  win 
them  a  key  supplier's  role  in  the  huge  ex- 
pansion program  being  contemplated  by 
China's  civU  aviation  managers.  The  field  Is 
being  examined  closely  by  international 
rivals.  Including  U.S.  salesmen  with  Boeing 
7078  to  sell  at  prices  lower  than  Trident. 

London,  however,  seems  to  be  making  moet 
of  the  fact  that  China  cannot,  for  political 
reasons,  commit  itself  at  this  time  to  buying 
either  American  or  Soviet  commercial  air- 
craft. With  the  Americans,  relations  have  not 
improved  sufficiently. 

And  the  Chinese  recall  that  past  Russian 
cooperation  and  supplies  were  cut  off  because 
of  political  quarrels. 
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Concorde's  Series  Or  'Defects'  Hit  Bt 
Soviet  Paper 

Moscow  (AP) — The  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass  criticized  the  British-French  supersonic 
Concede  airliner  yesterday  as  a  trouble- 
plagued  aircraft  that  has  been  found  to  have 
a  series  of  "defects. '■ 

The  dispatch  from  London  brought  out 
Into  the  open  the  Soviet  effort  to  damage 
the  Concode's  reputation  while  promoting 
the  Soviet  SST,  the  TU144. 

The  two  planes  already  are  in  stiff  com- 
petition for  orders  from  Western  airlines. 
The  Soviet  version  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
export  before  the  Concorde. 

Tass  seized  on  a  British  pilot's  decision  to 
turn  back  to  Toulouse,  France,  In  a  test 
filght  of  the  Concorde  Friday  night  as  proof 
that  a  new  "defect''  was  discovered  in  the 
plane.  The  British  said  test  pilot  Brian  Turb- 
shaw  decided  to  "play  safe"  and  t\irn  back 
after  take  off  because  a  warning  light  indi- 
cated a  malfunction  in  the  undercarriage 
main  door. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  defects  have 
been  discovered  In  the  Concorde,"  Tass  said. 
"In  Britain  there  is  growing  anxiety  to  the 
steep  increase  in  the  cost  for  the  future  of 
the  aircraft  due  of  Its  development  and  the 
uncertain  prospects  about  finding  a  market 
for  it.-' 

Charter  Flights  To  China  Seen 
HoNo  Kong,  May  8  (XJPI) — Trans  World 
Airlines  will  seek  to  operate  charter  flights 
to  Communist  China  If  the  Peking  govern- 
ment grants  landing  rights  to  American  car- 
riers. Norwood  C.  Wiser,  president  of  TWA, 
said  today. 

He  said  there  was  a  good  chance  that  land- 
ing rights  would  be  granted  to  more  West- 
ern airlines.  Air  Prance  and  Pakistan  Inter- 
national Airline  now  are  operating  scheduled 
flights  to  the  Chinese  mainland. 

NrwsMEN  See  China's  Industrt 
(By  Tillman  Durdln) 

Shanghai,  China — A  small  group  of  for- 
eign newsmen,  including  this  correspondent, 
began  yesterday  the  substantive  part  of  a 
four-day  visit  to  Shanghai  that  promised 
an  extensive  look  at  China's  largest  city.  We 
arrived  Sunday  noon  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  a  quick  tour  of  the  city  and 
at  an  evening  performance  of  the  ballet 
"White  Haired  Girl." 

Oiir  visit  here  still  has  a  link  with  inter- 
national table  tennis,  which  was  Peking's 
Justification  for  letting  us  enter  China.  Trav- 
eling with  us  is  a  British  table  tennis  team 
scheduled  for  a  series  of  matches  with  Chi- 
nese players  in  Shanghai.  But  while  officials 
arranged  journalistic  appointments  to  allow 
for  attending  the  matches,  they  gave  no  indi- 
cation that  attention  to  the  matches  was  an 
obligation.  When  all  but  the  Reuters  man 
opted  out  from  seeing  the  games  on  the 
plea  that  dispatches  had  to  be  written,  there 
were  no  official  demurrers. 

VlSrr    INDUSTRIAL    CENTER 

The  Journalistic  group,  which  also  included 
the  Japanese,  one  Swiss,  three  Britons  and 


four  Canadians,  was  informed  that  it  would 
spend  the  morning  seeing  an  exhibition  of 
Shanghai  industrial  products  and  hearing 
about  the  city's  industrial  development,  and 
that  in  the  afternoon  it  would  examine  the 
political  and  social  patterns  of  the  big  Sbang. 
hai  machine  tool  plant. 

The  correspondents  were  also  informed 
that  the  next  day  they  would  be  taken  to 
the  countryside  to  visit  a  commune  and  a 
factory  that  makes  table  tennis  balls. 

They  were  told  that  tomorrow  morning 
would  be  occupied  by  a  visit  to  and  talks 
with  the  staff  of  a  hospital  and  a  visit  to  • 
workers'  settlement  during  the  afternoon. 
On  Thursday,  the  group  leaves  for  two  days 
In  Tientsin. 

HOSTS    FIX    rriNERART 

So  far  the  Chinese  hosts  have  fixed  the 
itinerary  and  daily  program,  and  the  news- 
men  have  Accepted  the  arrangements  thus 
far  as  offering  good  opportunities  for  initial 
insights  into  China. 

This  correspondent's  one  month  visa  has 
been  validated  through  May  1,  after  which  he 
was  told,  an  extension  would  be  considered. 

So  far  the  correspondents  have  been  shown 
models  that  have  been  on  the  list  for  many 
visiting  individuals  and  groups. 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  any 
extended  unaccompanied  roving  about,  but 
this  may  be  possible  later. 

There  is  a  request  to  see  the  chairman  of 
the  Shanghai  Revolutionary  Committee, 
Chang  Chun-chiao,  the  equivalent  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  response  so  far 
Is  that  the  matter  Is  being  considered. 

STORIES   UNCENSORED 

Questioning  has  been  intensive  and  re- 
sponses Immediate  and  candid  during  en- 
counters so  far.  Dispatches  are  going  out 
without  censorship.  The  group's  conducting 
officers,  consisting  of  a  Foreign  Office  repre- 
sentative from  Peking  and  interpreters,  are 
proving  courteous  and  cooperative. 

The  visit  to  the  products  exhibition,  housed 
in  a  huge  columned  structure  with  a  tower 
and  spire  rising  above  the  main  hall,  which 
was  flanked  by  two  wings,  revealed  an  im- 
pressive sample  of  Shanghai  manufacturers 
from  both  light  and  heavy  Industry. 

A  number  of  the  most  advanced  macblnei 
were  described  as  experimental  models  that 
were  still  under  development.  Cou  Wen-yu, 
head  of  the  exhibition's  revolutionary  com- 
mittee and  guide  for  the  tour  of  the  dis- 
play, emphasized  that  the  items  were  thor- 
oughly Chinese  and  not  copies  of  foreign 
products. 

AUTOMOBILES  DISPLAYED 

A  featured  item  was  a  huge  125,000-kilo- 
watt  turbo-generator  with  inner  water  cooled 
stator  and  rotor  that  foreign  engineers  have 
pronounced  quite  an  achievement.  It  was 
described  as  still  under  development  and  not 
in  service  yet.  The  display  of  motor  vehicles 
Included  two  examples  of  a  sedan  called  the 
Shanghai,  a  neat-looking  medium-sized  car 
bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
American  Checker  cab.  No  figures  could  be 
given  on  output. 

Also  exhibited  was  a  32-ton  dump  truck,  a 
full  range  of  other  trucks,  an  attractive  range 
of  buses,  and  a  rice  transplanter  said  to  be 
a  test  version  of  a  long  line  of  mawihlnes  al- 
ready in  use  but  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Several  of  the  complicated  machines.  In- 
cluding the  generator,  were  said  to  be  run 
by  computers  which,  upon  questioning,  wers 
revealed  to  be  merely  automated  control  ap- 
paratus. 

ELECTRONICS    GEAR    SHOWN 

A  section  devoted  to  the  making  of  the 
basic  materials  for  sophisticated  electronics 
equipment  such  as  radar,  radio  and  guidance 
apparatus,  made  evident  that  progress 
enough  has  been  made  to  explain  Peking's  fir- 
ing of  missiles,  launching  of  space  satellites 
and  explosion  of  hydrogen  bombs. 

The  section  on  consumer  electronic  Items 
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such  as  transistor  radios,  tape  recorders  and 
television  sets  showed  Items  below  Interna- 
tional standards  In  styling  and  higher  than 
world  levels  in  their  retail  prices. 

The  Shanghai  machine  tool  plant,  with  a 
work  force  of  6,000  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country  and  obviously  a  major  link  In 
the  Chinese  industrial  chain. 

It  has  been  btiilt  up  from  a  small  plant, 
which  was  a  Joint  Chinese-American  venture 
before  the  Communist  takeover,  and  It  still 
contains  some  machinery  made  In  the  United 
States. 

The  plant  now  specializes  In  making  grind- 
ing machines  and  doing  precision  grinding. 

SOME    MATERIAL    EXPORTED 

"We  produce  mainly  for  China's  needs," 
tald  Tu  Chiching,  the  plant  spokesman  and 
member  of  Its  revolutionary  committee,  "but 
some  of  our  output  is  exported  and  has  gone 
to  30  countries." 

The  blue-clad  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
women,  earn  from  $20  to  966  a  month.  They 
look  cheerful  and  efficient.  When  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  they  get  housing  at  nominal  cost 
In  a  big  state  housing  complex  adjacent  to 
the  sprawling  factory  buildings,  and  have 
job  security,  cheap  food  and  clothing  and 
medical  services  and  education  for  children 
kt  little  cost  their  pay  package  is  not  as  low 
ts  It  might  seem. 

But  all  was  not  happiness  in  the  plant. 
Yu  himself  said  there  were  still  problems 
within  factory  ranks  of  revisionism,  the  de- 
viation attributed  to  Liu  Shao-chl,  purged 
former  chief  of  state,  and  his  partisans. 

CRITICISM    SESSIONS    HELD 

Another  revolutionary  committee  member, 
Chen  Hsmeh-kuel,  stated  "struggle-crltlclsm- 
transformatlon"  sessions  were  still  being  held 
and  Individuals  were  from  time  to  time  called 
to  account  by  the  workers. 

with  some  embarrassment,  he  related  how 
he  himself  had  been  subject  to  a  criticism 
session  recently. 

The  plant  is  famous  for  its  workers'  college, 
established  to  give  lilgher  technological  edu- 
cation to  selected  workers. 

The  head  of  the  revolutionary  committee 
that  runs  the  factory  is  an  army  political 
commissar. 

In  one  room,  where  newsmen  were  asked 
not  to  take  pictures,  precision  threading  was 
In  progress  that  could  have  been  for  defense- 
related  equipment. 

Minority    Groups    in    China    Are    Losing 
Rights,  Identity 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Hong  Kong — The  racial  and  religious 
minorities  of  China  are  losing  their  special 
rights  and  distinctive  ways. 

Most  of  the  60  or  so  minority  groups  who 
long  had  separate  cultural  and  geographic 
poeltlons  within  China  have  been  submerged 
by  the  Han,  or  majority  Chinese,  people. 

Now  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  the 
minorities  are  being  eroded.  The  new  draft 
constitution  omits  1956  provisions  for  a  voice 
In  local  government  and  preservation  of 
group  customs. 

This  new  governmental  constitution,  still 
awaiting  adoption,  follows  the  Communist 
party  constitution  adopted  in  1969. 

The  minorities  are  not  numerous  in  com- 
Parlaon  with  the  Han  race.  Population  estl- 
■nates  are  rough,  but  projections  from  the 
1953  census  suggest  more  than  40  million 
nilnortty  peoples  and  perhaps  750  million 
Han  Chinese. 

S   MILLION  TO   TOO 

The  minority  groups — some  authorities 
count  52.  others  say  60 — range  from  some  8 
million  Chuangs  in  the  South,  bordering 
north  Vietnam,  to  700  Hoche  in  Manchuria 
Mar  the  Soviet  border. 

Their  Importance  is  not  in  numbers  but  In 
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geographic  spread.  Minorities,  now  mixed 
with  Han  immigrants,  are  spread  thinly  over 
some  60  percent  of  China,  while  the  Han 
people  are  densely  ocmcentrated  In  the  east- 
em  coastal  area  and  river  valleys  up  from  it. 

Almoet  all  of  China's  land  frontiers  are 
minority  areas.  This  heightens  the  minor- 
ities' Importance  In  a  time  of  border  tension 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  earlier  with  India. 

Strengthening  these  borders  has  been  a 
major  factor  In  the  Han  migration  Into 
minority  areas.  Economic  development  of  the 
areas  has  been  another  factor. 

These  factors  are  steadily  reducing  the 
local  majorities  of  the  minority  pec^les  In 
Sinklang  and  Tibet.  They  are  the  only  two 
out  of  five  minority  "autonomous  regions" 
currently  without  Han  preponderance. 

The  eroding  of  constitutional  guarantees 
for  the  minorities  and  the  submergence  In 
Han  migrants  Is  not  simply  a  Communist 
thing. 

PARTLY  HISTORIC 

Partly  it  is  hist<Mic.  Many  of  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  were  driven  from  what  is 
now  southern  China  by  Han  expansion  over 
recent  millennia. 

It  Is  also  a  result  of  the  Peking  govern- 
ment's centralized  control  of  the  nation. 
Communist  Ideology  has  played  a  role  in  fluc- 
tuating policies  toward  the  minorities.  But 
Han  nationalism  plays  a  larger  role. 

What  IS  happening  to  China's  minorities 
is  not  unusual.  The  history  of  the  United 
States,  parts  of  Africa,  India  and  other  areas 
provide  similar  examples  In  recent  centuries. 
The  Soviet  Union  provides  a  comparable  ex- 
ample within  the  past  75  years. 

As  In  some  of  these  other  cases,  China 
can  claim  that  It  is  bringing  the  benefits 
of  modernization  to  backward  peoples. 

In  the  northwest,  nomadism  Is  being  re- 
placed with  settled  grazing;  In  the  south, 
slash-and-bum  shifting  cultivation  is  giving 
way  to  more  productive  methods  of  farming, 
and  in  several  areas  feudal  practices  are 
Ijeing  eliminated. 

But  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  questions 
can  be  asked  whether  it  is  worth  it,  whether 
the  people  involved  value  their  own  ways 
above  modernization,  and  who  has  the  right 
to  decide  for  them. 

The  constitution  of  the  first  Communist 
government  that  Mao  Tse-tung  set  up,  a 
short-lived  regime  establish  in  Klangsl  prov- 
ince In  1931,  promised  national  minorities 
the  "right  to  complete  separation  from 
China,  and  to  the  formation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent state  for  each  national  minority." 

This  lasted  about  as  long  as  some  of  the 
promises  to  the  American  Indians,  or  early 
Soviet  promises  to  regions  that  wanted  to 
escape  Russian  domination  after  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

When  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  was 
established  In  1949,  the  minorities  were 
promised  "separate  rights."  "nils  was  spelled 
out  In  1952  to  Include  setting  up  their  own 
political  organs,  deciding  upon  the  nature  of 
reforms,  keeping  their  own  languages  and  re- 
ligions, and  freely  developing  their  econo- 
mies within  a  national  plan. 

However,  People's  DaUy,  the  Communist 
party  newspaper,  warned  that  any  separatist 
movement  among  minorities  would  be  pro- 
hibited. And  it  also  warned,  in  1953,  that 
the  party  would  control  the  theoretically 
"autonomous"  minority  political  areas. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT   ASSX7RE0 

The  state  constitution  of  1954  said  op- 
pression of  any  nationality  was  prohibited 
and  the  right  of  self-government  guaranteed. 
Minority  participation  in  local  government 
was  specified  and  the  freedom  of  preserve 
their  customs  promised,  but  not  religious 
freedom. 

Thp  10.36  party  constitution  talked  of  help- 
in-  the  minorities.  They  were  given  control 
Li    their  own  social  reforms,  and  Han  offi- 
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clals  were  warned  against  "tendencies  of 
great-Hanism"  superiority. 

With  the  collectivization  drive  and  then 
the  Great  Leap  Forward  In  the  late  1960s, 
these  statements  were  flouted.  Then  in  the 
early  1960s,  new  statements  of  respect  for 
minority  rights  were  adopted.  And  now  the 
two  new  constitutions  drop  many 
guaranteees. 

Curiously,  this  fluctuation  corresponds  to 
the  fluctuations  of  Mao's  personal  power. 
When  he  has  been  personally  assertive,  in 
the  late  19508  and  again  in  the  last  five  years, 
minority  rights  have  declined. 

The  new  pwrty  constitution  of  1969  men- 
tions the  minorities  in  a  passing  reference  to 
the  party's  leading  "all  the  nationalities"  of 
China.  It  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  a  stage  of 
Mao's  Cultural  Revolution. 

VOICE   NOT   GUAKANTEXD 

The  draft  constitution  for  the  government, 
circulating  since  last  year,  says  different 
levels  of  government  should  support  the  mi- 
norities. But  It  does  not  guarantee  them  a 
voice  In  government.  It  promises  the  use  of 
local  languages,  but  not  the  preservation  of 
customs. 

The  decline  in  rights  has  been  refiected  in 
the  composition  of  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tees set  up  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  as 
the  de  facto  local  governments  throughout 
China. 

Following  campaigns  tigainst  "local  na- 
tionalists" and  "class  enemies"  in  minority 
areas,  which  meant  the  purge  of  many  mi- 
nority community  leaders  who  had  worked 
with  Han  officials,  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittees emerged  with  almost  no  minority 
representation — even  in  suppoeedly  "autono- 
mous regions"  of  minorities. 

The  main  exception  to  this  was  in 
Kwangsi,  the  southern  province  where  a 
Chuang  headed  the  committee.  He  has  re- 
cently become  the  first  secretary  of  the  new 
party  provincial  committee,  with  Han 
deputies. 

Other  minority  regions  were  slow  in  form- 
ing their  post-Cultural  Revolution  party 
committees.  These  generally  are  following  a 
pattern  of  using  the  same  people  as  the 
army-dominated  Revolutionary  Committees. 

The  over-all  picture  Is  one  of  minority 
rights  disappearing. 

Religion — the  Moslem  and  Buddhist  reli- 
gions are  the  main  ones  of  minorities  in 
China — is  being  stamped  out  because  it 
offers  an  alternate  focus  of  allegiance  and  at- 
tention to  the  Communist  party-state 
apparatus. 

Customs  are  fast  being  lost  In  the  disrup- 
tion of  modernization. 

The  spread  of  a  fairly  homogeneous  Han 
cultvire  over  the  entire  area  of  China  is  con- 
tinuing its  historic  course,  the  pace  now 
sped  up  by  improved  communications  and  a 
strong  central  government. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asfcs:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mentsd 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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'IRONIES    OP   ROGERS'    GOA  j" 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKEf 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971     j 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  called 
attention  on  a  number  of  occasioas  to 
the  fact  that  Interest  in  reopening  the 
Suez  Canal  stems  primarily  from  Rus- 
sia. That  nation  will  enjoy  the  principal 
gains  If  the  canal  is  reopened.  Russia 
now  has  access  to  more  Mediterratiean 
ports  than  we.  Easy  availability  to|  Red 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  ports  for  Ru^ian 
naval  vessels  from  the  Mediterrajiean 
will  provide  a  quantum  jump  foii  the 
Russians  and  will  further  downgrade 
U.S.  naval  strength  worldwide.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  carrying  the  ball  for  Rus^a  on 
the  Suez  and  seems  oblivious  to  the  long- 
term  dangers  of  reopening  the  canal. 
Joseph  Alsop  in  his  syndicated  column 
of  May  10  has  detailed  this  situktion 
in  a  most  effective  manner.  It  ia  en- 
titled "Ironies  of  Rogers'  Goal."  I  submit 
it  for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  recommend  that  it  be  ^arc- 
fully  read  by  my  colleagues. 

The  coliunn  follows: 

Ironies  or  Rogers'  Goal 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  hidden  Ironies  of  Secretary  of  Jstate 
WllUam  Rogers'  mission  to  the  troubled  Mid- 
dle East  are  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
To  begin  with,  the  wisest  handlcapperi  give 
the  secretary  a  rather  better  than  even 
chance  to  "succeed" — In  which  case  eve  ryone 
In  this  country  will  burst  into  loud  anq  hap- 
py cheers. 

Success,  In  this  Instance,  wUl  mean  Secur- 
ing Israeli  Egyptian  agreements,  aftei  fur- 
ther Middle  Eastern  bargaining,  on  wiiat  Is 
known  as  the  Interim  solution.  The  Interim 
solution  will  involve  some  degree  of  military 
pullback  from  the  banks  of  the  Suez  (^nal. 
followed  by  reopening  of  the  canal  to  traf- 
fic. 

If  this  restUt  Is  attained,  It  will  ofT^r 
Israelis   a   long   and   rather   reliable 
fire  on  their  most  dangerous  front, 
Egyptlons.  No  one  In  his  senses, 
would  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
on  reopening  the  canal,  without  a 
sire   to  use  the  canal  thereafter.   And 
cannot   very   well   use   a   canal   which 
the  very  midst  of  a  war  zone. 

Right  here,  however,  is  the  first  an< 
gest  Irony  lurking  behind  the  Rogers 
to  the  Middle  East.  If  the  secretary 
agreement  on  the  so-called  Interim 
he  will  mainly  do  so  because  of  the 
Soviet  desire  to  reopen  the  canal 
use  it. 

The  Egyptian  or  other  Arab  gain 
Interim  solution  will  be  downright 
compared  to  the  Soviet  gain.  In  truth 
fair  prospects  for  this  solution  are  a 
measure  of  the  enormous  leverage 
Soviets  now  possess  In  Egypt. 
The  Soviet  gain  can  also  be  simply 
The  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will 
matlcally  mxiltlply  by  a  factor  of  at 
four,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  th^ 
Soviet  naval  power  In  the  Red  Sea 
Indian    Ocean.    The    multiplication    will 
automatic  because  of  the  Immense  shorten- 
ing of  all  distances  for  the  Soviet  navy 

A  big  base  now  being  built  at  Port  Siidan; 
another  base  on  the  Socotra  Islands;  i  kind 
of  proto-base  on  the  island  of  Mauiltlus 
secret  negotiations  now  In  progress  wllh  the 
government  of  Ceylon,  for  use  of  the  great 
naval  base  at  Trlncomalee — these  shoiJd  be 
proof  enough  of  the  Intensity  of  the  povlet 
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desire  to  be  able  to  deploy  Important  naval 
power  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  prize  the  Soviets  are  reaching  for  in 
this  area  Is  not  in  doubt,  either.  The  British 
are  leaving  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  shortly 
due  to  become  a  total  power-vacuum.  The 
Persian  Gulf  Is  Uke  a  great  tap,  turnable  oS 
or  on,  that  controls  most  of  the  world's  oil. 
A  great  extension  of  Soviet  naval  power  Is 
now  needed.  In  sum,  to  get  the  world  oil  tap 
Into  Soviet  hands. 

As  to  the  second  great  Irony  lurking  behind 
the  Rogers  mission.  It  Is  also  rather  simple. 
In  brief,  the  Israelis  seem  to  be  almost 
uniquely  aware  of  the  enormous  risks  of  the 
extension  of  Soviet  naval  power  that  may 
now  be  In  prospect.  The  Western  Europeans 
could  hardly  care  less.  This  country  appears 
to  be  equally  unworrled,  despite  the  fright- 
ful upset  of  the  world  balance  that  will 
promptly  result  If  the  Soviets  ever  get  their 
hands  on  the  world  oil  tap. 

The  Israelis,  In  contrast,  are  very  deeply 
worried.  The  defense  minister.  Gen.  Moshe 
Dayan,  was  the  first  man  In  Israel  to  come 
out  In  public  for  the  Interim  solution.  But 
when  he  did  so,  he  also  passed  the  word  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  suggestion  Immedi- 
ately, If  the  U.S.  government  objected  to  the 
reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

There  was  no  answer  to  Dayan.  There  was 
no  answer,  either,  to  Dayan's  cabinet  col- 
league and  political  rival,  Ylgal  Allon,  when 
he  made  the  same  point  In  Washington  some 
weeks  ago.  In  Jerusalem,  again,  the  p>olnt  was 
raised  with  Secretary  Rogers  with  some 
bluntness.  Yet  the  American  negotiators 
continued  to  press  for  the  interim  solution. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  bizarre  situ- 
ation. In  which  the  Israelis  have  shown  more 
concern  than  the  Americans  for  vital  Ameri- 
can Interests.  The  first  reason  Is  that  the 
Israelis  are  not  victims  of  the  popular  Ameri- 
can delusion  that  the  Soviets  have  somehow 
changed  their  spots.  They  are  quite  siu«  the 
Soviets  will  grab  for  the  world  oil  tap.  If 
the  grabbing  ever  looks  easy  to  them. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Intervention  In  the 
Middle  East  has  taught  the  Israelis  a  grim 
lesson.  The  lesson  Is  that  despite  their  own 
great  courage,  they  live  and  do  their  business 
and  enjoy  their  freedom  by  virtue  of  the 
guts  and  power  of  the  United  States,  so  they 
nattu'ally  worry  about  what  may  happen  to 
the  United  States,  even  If  people  here  do  not 
worry! 
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AjmWAR  DEMONSTRA'nONS  AIRED 
BY  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
again  aflflrm  my  commitment — to  the 
people  of  Poland  who  recently  com- 
memorated the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  their  constitution  in  1791 — to  all 
men  who  seek  self-determined  libera- 
tion— to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Those  of  us  who  are  custodians  of 
democratic  orders  must  not  neglect  the 
precious  essence  of  liberty — that  if  the 
rights  of  one  man  are  denied  and  such 
action  is  permitted  to  go  xmprotested,  the 
freedom  of  each  of  us,  individually  and 
collectively,  is  jeopardized. 

The  brave  and  undaunted  people  of 
Poland  deserve  our  commendation,  our 
respect  and  our  support.  And,  we  share 
their  commitment  to  a  rebirth  of  liberty 
in  their  homeland. 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  National  Committee's  weekly 
publication,  Monday,  this  week  has  a  few 
articles  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  The  articles  deal  with 
the  recent  antiwar  demonstrations  and 
the  press  coverage  of  them,  and  a  poll  on 
the  war  and  the  President's  handling  of 
it: 

Demonstration  Planned  in  North  Vietnam, 
YippiE  Leader  Sats 

Convicted  riot  leader  and  New  Leftist  Jerry 
Rubin  has  asserted  that  the  recent  demon- 
strations In  Washington  were  "planned"  In 
North  Vietnam.  "This  demonstration  In 
Washlngrton  Is  a  conspiracy  and  It  was  plan- 
ned In  North  Vietnam  and  I  don't  think  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  that,"  Ylpple  leader 
Jerry  Rubin  told  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  April  28  at  the  Parkslde  Campus  in 
Kenosha.  "This  Is  a  Viet  Cong  flag  I'm  wear- 
ing, by  the  way,"  he  explained.  "It's  amazing 
no  one  knows  the  flag  of  the  enemy  ...  I 
support  the  National  Liberation  Front"  (the 
Communists) .  Rubin's  statement  that  the 
demonstrations  were  planned  by  the  Com- 
munists was  carried  by  television  station 
WISN  In  Milwaukee.  MONDAY  has  heard  the 
broadcast  and  confirmed  the  quotes. 

DEMOCRAT  SUPPORT 

According  to  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition,  the  April  24  march  was  endorsed 
by  34  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  and 
nine  Democratic  Senators:  Mike  Gravel, 
Alaska;  Fred  Harris,  Okla.;  Philip  Hart,  Mich.; 
Vance  Hartke,  Ind.;  George  McGovern,  SD.; 
Edmund  Muskle,  Me.;  John  Tunney,  Calif.; 
Harrison  Williams,  N.J.;  and  Harold  Hughes, 
Iowa.  The  Congressional  Quarterly  reports 
the  rally  was  also  supported  by  ex-Sen.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  and  ex-Rep.  Allard  Lowen- 
stein.  both  Democrats. 

Although  It  has  been  virtually  ignored  by 
both  the  electronic  and  the  print  media  In 
this  country,  there  has  been  extensive  and 
approving  coverage  in  the  Communist  media 
of  the  demonstrations.  A  MONDAY  survey  of 
the  Communist  media  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  bst 
turned  up  these  comments: 

RAILED  BT  HANOI 

Hanoi's  largest  newspaper,  NHAN  DAN, 
editorialized:  "The  Vietnamese  people 
warmly  hall  the  undaunted  and  valiant 
struggle  of  the  American  people  and  regard 
this  (the  demonstrations)  as  a  valuable  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  them,  final  vic- 
tory will  certainly  belong  to  the  peoples  of 
our  two  countries."  The  paper  noted  that 
demonstrators  Included  "Congressmen  and 
politicians"  saying:  "It  is  characterized  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  scale  and  by  the  strong  spirit 
and  broad  composition  of  the  participants. 
People  from  the  upper  strata  and  political 
circles  are  participating  In  bigger  numbers 
and  spirit  compared  with  the  previous  cam- 
paigns. Senator  Edmund  Muskle.  a  very  well- 
known  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  stated: 
■The  war  is  wrong.  The  American  people  know 
it  Is  wrong,  and  we  want  to  end  it.' " 

The  clandestine  Communist  radio  broad- 
casting in  Vietnamese  to  South  Vietnam 
hailed  the  demonstrations  as  a  "priceless 
encouragement  and  a  harmonious  coordina- 
tion of  the  'second  front'  (In  the  U.S.)  with 
the  struggle  In  Indochina  against  the  aggres- 
sive war  of  the  U.S.  administration."  The 
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broadcast  labeled  the  protests  an  "upsurge 
of  common  sense  and  a  manifestation  of 
nationalism,  bravery,  determination,  eager- 
ness for  peace,  and  the  international  spirit 
of  the  American  people." 

STRUGGLE    PRAISED 

Another  radio  broadcast  an  open  letter 
from  the  Communist  South  Vietnamese  Peo- 
jrte's  Committee  for  Solidarity  with  the 
^erlcan  People  to  the  American  people. 
It  praised  the  demonstrations  and  recalled 
previous  activities  "In  the  United  States  In 
the  Fall  of  1969  and  yoiu  seething  demon- 
strations in  the  Spring  of  1970."  "May  your 
sttuggle,  friends,  be  crowned  with  great 
guccess,"  the  letter  ended. 

In  Laos,  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  News 
Agency  broadcast  an  open  letter  from  Prince 
Souphanouvong  to  the  demonstrators  which 
praised  their  "courageous  struggle"  as  hav- 
ing made  "an  active  contribution  to  ours. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deep 
gratitude  to  you.  In  close  coordination  with 
Uie  glorious  anti-war  campaign  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  our  Just  struggle  for  national 
salvation  wUl  surely  triumph."  (This  "Just 
struggle"  spoken  of  by  the  Prince  means  a 
Communist  take-over  of  Laos.  A  situation 
which  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  in 
1961  would  endanger  the  security  of  "all 
Southeast  Asia.") 

Communist  China's  New  China  News 
Agency  praised  the  "Just  struggle"  of  the 
demonstrators  and  Peking's  paper,  the  "Peo- 
ple's Dally,"  carried  an  article  written  by 
"worker-commentators"  which  declared:  "We 
Chinese  workers  and  the  entire  Chinese  peo- 
ple firmly  stand  by  the  American  people  and 
fully  support  their  just  struggle." 

SOVIET    SUPPORT 

A  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  in  English  to 
North  America  discussed  the  demands  of 
the  demonstrators — an  Immediate  halt  to 
American  aggression,  emd  removal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam — and  declared: 
"The  Soviet  Union  also  supports  these  de- 
mands .  .  ." 

In  addition  to  foreign  broadcasts,  the  Com- 
munists also  communicated  their  support  of 
the  anti-war  demonstrations  directly  to  the 
parUes  involved.  In  a  letter  published  by  the 
Liberation  News  Service  to  those  she  called 
"American  friends  participating  In  the  dem- 
onstrations," NLF's  chief  negotiator  in  Paris. 
Madame  Blnh,  wrote:  "I  wish  great  successes 
to  your  Spring  Offensive  and  hope  that  dif- 
ferent groups  of  the  U.S.  anti-war  movement 
wUl  come  to  still  better  coordination  in 
taking  more  effective  actions  to  demand  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  seriously  negoti- 
ate a  political  solution  to  bring  about  an 
early  end  to  the  war  .  .  ." 

CONGRATULATIONS    MADAM   BINR 

In  an  earlier  Interview  with  the  under- 
ground news  service,  Madame  Blnh  was  asked 
if  she  looked  upon  the  anti-war  movement 
in  the  U.S.  as  a  serious  factor  In  the  oversJl 
situation  or  does  she  see  It  as  simply  a 
beautiful  gesture?  She  replied:  "We  believe 
that  what  they  have  done,  and  what  they  are 
doing,  wUl  contribute  to  our  common  strug- 
gle against  the  war  ...  we  shall  always  fol- 
low closely  the  anti-war  movement  In  the 
United  States.  We  congratulate  them  and 
thank  them." 

CouMtTNisT  Media  Coverage  of  Demonstra- 
tions Gets  Littls    Coverage   in   USA 

Is  the  extensive  and  favorable  coverage  by 
the  Communist  media  of  the  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations In  this  country  newsworthy? 
Monday  contacted  several  TV  and  newspaper 
editors  and  put  two  questions  to  them:  (1) 
Did  you  run  anything  about  the  Communist 
coverage  of  the  demonstrations,  and  (2)  If 
not.  why? 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  J.  W.  Anderson, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  "Mi- 
nor squibs,  maybe.  We  pretty  well  take  for 
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granted  that  the  Communists  wUl  cover 
theee  demonstrations."  Because  ol  the  pre- 
dictability of  the  Communist  reaction.  An- 
derson explained,  he  didn't  feel  the  coverage 
was  newsworthy.  "But  certainly  the  Commu- 
nist coverage  of  the  demonstrations  oouldnt 
be  any  more  predictable  than  the  demonstra- 
tions themselves,"  Monday  asked,  "yet  the 
Post  covers  them  extensively."  "You  have  an 
IntereEtlng  point,"  Anderson  concluded. 
"Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  back  and  take  a  look 
at  this." 

■times  carries  "vert  little" 
N.Y.  Times  foreign  editor  James  Greenfield 
said  the  Times  carried  "very  little"  on  the 
subject  but  did  admit  It  was  newsworthy. 
There  are  space  problems,  he  explained, 
which  keep  news  like  this  from  getting  In  the 
paper.  "We  are  preparing  a  piece  on  this 
now."  he  said,  "and  It  should  t^pear  in  a  few 
days."  Greenfield  agreed  that  such  demon- 
strations here  in  this  country  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

CBS  television  news  assistant  foreign  edi- 
tor Ted  Landreth  recaUed  a  one  paragraph 
story  at  the  end  of  a  radio  broadcast  on  the 
subject  but  said  the  item  came  too  late  to 
make  a  Friday  TV  newscast  and  was  too  old 
for  the  Saturday  night  news.  Landreth  told 
Monday  that  he  was  famUlar  with  the  Com- 
miuilst  coverage  of  the  demonstrations  but 
"I  don't  consider  them  newsworthy.  It  hap- 
pens all  the  time.  They're  predictable."  But 
how  do  your  viewers  know  the  Communist 
media  coverage  of  these  demonstrations  is 
the  same  U  they've  never  seen  a  story  about 
It  on  your  network,  Monday  asked.  Landreth 
suggested  that  people  Interested  In  foreign 
news  of  this  type  read  Atlas  magazine. 

NBC   "absolutely   NOTHING" 

NBC  TV  news  editor  Bruce  Sloan,  who  said 
he  spoke  only  for  the  TV  side  of  his  opera- 
tion, told  Monday  there  was  "absolutely 
nothing"  on  film  about  Communist  coverage 
of  the  demonstrations.  "I  don't  think  It's 
newsworthy,"  he  explained. 

"If  we  did  carry  something  I  think  It  could 
be  kissed  off  in  one  line."  Sloan  said  he 
thought  It  was  "Irrelevant"  whether  or  not 
the  demonstrations  gave  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  In  an  aside,  Sloan  commented 
that  what  the  United  States  is  doing  In  Viet- 
nam "Is  the  same  thing  the  Nazis  did  In 
Germany."  The  only  difference,  he  declared, 
"is  numbers." 

The  foreign  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Robert  Gibson,  told  Monday  his  paper 
had  a  400  word  piece  on  the  subject  about 
two  weeks  ago.  The  article  was  about  Radio 
Hanoi's  coverage  of  the  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions. Gibson  said  there  had  been  no  round- 
up article  covering  all  the  Communist  media 
coverage  but  said  the  question  was  "a  per- 
fectly valid  one." 
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munlst  takeover  of  South  Vietnam,  55  %  said 
no.  29%  said  yes,  and  16%  had  no  opinion. 
Also,  an  overwhelming  majority,  76%,  would 
not  favor  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1971  If  It 
threatened  the  lives  or  safety  of  the  United 
States  POW's  held  by  North  Vietnam.  11%  of 
those  poUed  would  favor  such  a  withdrawal 
and  14%  had  no  opinion. 

The  resxUts  of  this  survey  were  obtained  by 
nationwide  telephone  Interviews  conducted 
among  1,026  persons  age  18  and  over  during 
the  period  May  1  and  2. 


72  Percent  Support  Nixon  Plan  to  End  War, 
Poll  Shows 

The  public  seems  willing  to  endorse  any 
plan  that  promises  to  bring  all  U.S.  troops 
home  from  Vietnam  soon — but  not  If  It  en- 
dangers our  POW's  or  threatens  a  Communist 
take  over,  according  to  the  latest  survey  con- 
ducted by  Opinion  Research  Corporation  of 
Princeton,  N.J.  72%  of  the  public  say  they 
support  President  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  compared  to  18% 
who  do  not  support  his  plan  and  10%  who 
have  no  opinion.  At  the  same  time.  68%  of 
those  polled  would  approve  their  Congress- 
man voting  for  a  proposal  requiring  the  U.S. 
Government  to  bring  home  aU  U.S.  troops 
before  the  end  of  this  year;  20%  opposed  this 
move  and  12%  have  no  opinion. 

However,  when  various  possible  conse- 
quences of  quick  withdrawal  are  tested,  the 
public  Is  against  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
by  the  end  of  1971  if  It  means  a  Communist 
take  over  of  South  Vietnam.  When  asked  If 
they  would  favor  withdrawal  of  oil  U.S.  troops 
by  the  end  of  the  year  If  It  meant  a  Com- 


PEDERAL  AID  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
SCIENCE  EDUCATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  autiiorized  increased  funding  for 
science  education  particularly  for  the 
trainee  program  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  increase  in  funding  for  science 
education  over  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation totaled  $22  million.  In- 
cluded in  this  figure  is  $2  million  for  the 
program  known  as  Student  Science 
Training  Program— SSTP. 

The  need  for  Federal  support  of  sci- 
ence education  is  well  documented  and 
the  success  of  the  trainee  programs  is 
exemplary. 

One  of  the  more  successful  projects 
under  SSTP  is  one  carried  on  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  where  we  have  an 
extremely  active  medical  school,  fine 
hospitals,  and  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing medical  research  facilities,  the 
Roswell  I*ark  Memorial  Institute. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  HUD-^ace-Sci- 
ence  tliis  morning,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  a  witness  to  discuss  the  over- 
all science  education  program  and  in 
particular  the  SSTP  program. 

He  is  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Mirand,  associate 
director  and  dean  of  graduate  studies  at 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute. 

He  gave  a  very  excellent  explanation 
of  the  need  for  reconsidering  our  prior- 
ities on  science  education  on  the  basis 
of  his  long  experience  with  federally  as- 
sisted science  programs. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Mirand's 
prepared  remarks: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Mirand 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee : 

Your  Invitation  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee Is  greatly  appreciated.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  throughout  the  United  States  and 
I  have  labored  long  to  improve  science  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  assisted  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  devising  their  science  educa- 
tion programs,  have  helped  run  them,  and 
have  petitioned  Congress  to  Insure  their  con- 
tinuance. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  on 
April  29th  approved  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  Science  and  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  to  restore  the  deleted 
educational  programs  and  In  particular,  the 
Student  Science  Training  Program  (SSTP) 
to  the  budgetary  levels  of  FY  1971. 

It  Is  heart-warming  that  the  Committee 
has,  furthermore,  mandated  upon  the  Dlrec- 
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tor  of  the  National  Science  Fotin4atlon 
(N8P)  the  necessity  to  expand  these  jfunds 
expressly  In  support  of  the  programs  tleslg- 
nated  In  each  line  of  the  budget,  allbwlng 
only  minor  changes. 

We  are  here  to  request  that  these'  deci- 
sions of  the  House  Science  and  Astron&utlcs 
Committee  be  approved  by  this  Committee 
and  be  forwarded  to  the  full  House  Sor  Its 
approval.  Your  approval  of  the  budget  pre- 
sented to  you  requires  the  NSF  to  cariy  out 
the  aim  of  the  Congress  and  Insure^  that 
this  will  not  be  obviated  by  shifting  ifunds 
at  the  NSF  Director's  discretion. 


MISTAKX  IN   PRIORinZS 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  tl 
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decision  to  terminate  support  of  thelSSTP 
after  the  summer  of  1971.  We  feel  that  It 
reflects  mistaken  judgment  concemlnfe  na- 
tional priorities. 

My  own  Interest  in  the  NSF  educational 
budget  arises  out  of  more  than  18  ye^urs  of 
experience  as  a  Director  of  SSTP  proferama 
which  have  permitted  me  to  Introduce  to 
careers  In  science  more  than  2,000  tasted 
high  school  students. 

My  staff  and  I  have  given  of  ouifeelves 
far  beyond  the  call  of  our  Institution  and 
the  funds  allocated  for  these  purposes  be- 
cause we  feel  It  Is  every  scientist's  duty  not 
only  to  Increase  the  scope  of  man's  IqqowI- 
edge,  but  also  to  provide  the  next  genera- 
tion of  scientists  to  carry  the  work  forward. 

Colleagues  of  mine  who  operate  other 
SSTP  programs — Dr.  Victor  SatlnsMy  of 
Hahnemann  Medical  College;  Dr.  Loren  O. 
Hill  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  DrJ  Ken- 
neth J.  Torgerson  of  the  University  of  Arl- 
ssona;  Dr.  Frantlsek  Wolf  of  the  University 
of  California;  Drs.  J.  A.  Hynek  and  Jay  Bums 
of  Northwestern  University;  Dr.  J.  Glhrlst- 
man  of  Loyola  University,  New  Orlean^,  La., 
and  many  other  SSTP  directors — participate 
In  such  work  because  of  their  dedication  to 
the  needs  of  the  next  generation  of  scte|itlst8. 

NSr    SUPPORT    INDISPKNSABI.S        I 

Ovir  Intense  feelings  concerning  continua- 
tion of  this  program  arise  out  of  esseiitlally 
selfless  motives:  We  contribute  far  In  excess 
of  any  support  the  NSF  might  give.  How- 
ever.  NSF  support  Is  Indispensable  fclr  the 
success  of  the  program.  , 

The  national  publicity  smd  the  pnestlge 
of  the  NSF  makes  It  possible  for  the  most 
talented  young  people  to  offer  themselves. 
They  do  so  In  numbers  far  In  excess  of  the 
meager  capacity  of  the  programs  available. 

Approximately  ten  times  as  many  applica- 
tions are  received  as  appointments  available. 
This  competition  is  good  for  the  studeat  and 
heightens  his  Interest.  Furthermore,  SSTP 
Introduces  young  people  to  science  at  •  time 
when  they  are  first  making  their  career 
choices.  j 

The  program  Is  offered  to  high  ability  high 
school  Juniors,  who  get  a  brief  but  vert  vital 
acquaintance  with  the  latest  Ideas  and  con- 
cepts of  science,  who  meet  other  tainted 
Individuals  for  the  first  time  and  whoi  learn 
to  stretch  their  mental  muscles. 

It  permits  them  to  be  oriented  to  multiple 
disciplines  in  the  sciences  so  that  the^  may 
choose  their  academic  careers  more  #lsely. 
They  cannot  receive  such  experience  ii  the 
normal  high  school  environment.  , 

M06T  SXTCCXSSrTTL  NSr  PROGRAM     ^ 

By  all  odds,  the  SSTP  has  been  the!  most 
successful  of  the  educational  prograrAs  of- 
:fered  by  the  NEF.  It  also  has  forcefa  the 
Instructional  staffs  at  high  schools  constantly 
to  upgrade  their  own  knowledge.  | 

The  assistant  director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  stated  on  January  16, 
1971,  that  the  program  was  being  terminated 
because  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  evaluated 
and  was  deemed  unfruitful.  Howevef,  the 
contrary  Is  the  case. 

SSTP  Is  the  only  program  that  ha4  been 
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thoroughly  evaluated  by  the  NSF.  Since  1959, 
there  have  been  six  followup  studies. 

The  general  tenor  of  these  evaluations  has 
been  that  the  SSTP  participants,  when  com- 
pared with  other  students  of  equal  Interest 
and  Intelligence,  were  more  likely  to  choose 
a  science  major  in  college,  to  go  on  to  grad- 
uate school,  and  to  win  graduate  degrees.  In 
short,  they  have  displayed  more  marked  mo- 
tivation to  work  In  science. 

Summarizing  these  statistics,  we  noted  that 
a  followup  of  5,000  cases  of  1960  high  school 
participants  showed  that  85%  of  the  males 
and  67%  of  the  females  were  undergraduate 
science  majors.  When  this  survey  was  made 
(1967) ,  82 7o  of  these  males  and  71%  of  these 
females  were  graduate  students  with  science 
majors.  SSTP  can  thus  not  be  faulted  for  lack 
of  productivity. 

iNoivn>UAL  CASxs  crrsD 

The  hiunan  content  of  the  program  may 
be  Indicated  by  citing  a  few  cases.  I  am 
particularly  moved  to  mention  to  you  the 
career  of  my  former  student,  Lawrence 
Okun.  Dr.  Okim  took  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree In  physics  at  Wesleyan  and  a  doctoral 
degree  In  molecular  genetics  at  Stanford. 
He  Is  now  a  poet-doctoral  fellow  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

The  SSTP  Director  of  the  Jackson  Lab- 
oratories, Mr.  R.  F.  Shea,  Is  proud  of  many 
of  his  lllustrous  alumni.  Two  of  them,  Dr. 
Howard  M.  Temin,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  David  A.  Baltimore,  now 
at  MJ.T.,  have  both  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  fields  of  molecular  biology 
and  cancer  research. 

Dr.  Leo  Gross,  Director  of  the  Waldermar 
Medical  Research  Foundation  program,  tells 
of  a  young  man  suffering  from  a  hereditary 
ailment — Oaucher's  disease — who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  study  of  metabolic  dis- 
eases, now  as  a  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

A  talented  young  man's  boredom,  resiilt- 
Ing  from  insufficient  challenges  within  his 
high  school  experiences,  apparently  under- 
went impressive  changes  after  his  intellec- 
tual challenge  in  the  Waldermar  program. 
He  Is  now  an  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  the 
Director  of  the  Clinical  Psychology  Labora- 
tory. 

ENORMOT7B    IMPACT    ON    STUDRNTS 

Without  question,  the  Impact  of  SSTP 
experiences  on  the  student  participant  has 
been  enormous.  The  few  cases  cited  above 
are  like  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  projecting 
above  the  water. 

The  rapid  grovrth  In  critical  thinking  and 
In  creativity  generated  by  SSTP  participa- 
tion results  In  the  development  of  construc- 
tive attitudes  and  philosophies  which  can- 
not be  derived  from  textt>ooks  or  the  high 
school  environment  alone. 

These  students  are  truly  exposed  to  the 
scientific  method  In  exploring  the  unknown 
at  a  time  In  their  lives  that  Is  critical  to 
their  future  development. 

Clearly,  SSTP  has  achieved  the  goals  set 
by  the  NSF  since  It  first  undertook  13  years 
ago  to  win  talented  Individuals  to  choose 
scientific  careers. 

Continuation  of  SSTP  at  present  Is  espe- 
cially vital  to  provide  scientific  talent  for  all 
levels  of  our  technologic  society  in  view  of 
the  trend  away  from  science  in  high  schools 
and  on  the  campuses  of  our  universities. 

Were  it  curtailed,  the  future  supply  of  tal- 
ented Individuals  necessary  for  national 
scientific  excellence  might  be  sorely  limited. 
Moreover,  it  Is  the  NSF's  mandate  to  con- 
centrate on  developing  potential  scientists. 
This  group  is  a  fragile  resource,  capable  of 
being  shunted  to  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

CUT    IGNORES    PtJTURE    NEED 

The  NSF's  plan  to  terminate  support  for 
SSTP  on  the  basis  of  a  current  oversupply 
of  scientific  and  technical  talent  Is  disquiet- 
ing. It  Ignores  the  condition  that  this  pro- 
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gram's  productivity  In  terms  of  needs  is  ten 
years  Into  the  future. 

May  we  not  see  at  that  time  shortages  in 
scientific  personnel  similar  to  those  the  na- 
tion experienced  prior  to  World  War  II  and 
in  1958  p>ost-Sputnlk  years? 

The  NSF  Directors,  by  their  own  admis- 
sion,  made  the  choice  to  curtail  SSTP  and 
other  educational  programs  without  con- 
s\iltation  with  the  NSF  staff  and  advisers  and 
followed  the  edicts  of  the  Office  of  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Budget  (OMB),  which  may 
have  been  \inaware  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams  or  of  their  success. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  1, 1971,  re- 
ported OMB  Director,  George  P.  Schults,  a< 
stating  mistakenly  that  this  program  bsd 
"a  small  effect  ...  on  student  choices  .  . 
and  we  don't  see  now  the  need  ...  to  add 
more  men  in  science." 

You  know  from  previously  quoted  NSP 
studies  that  the  SSTP  program  is  effective 
In  winning  students  to  scientific  careers  and 
that  national  excellence  requires  an  intel- 
ligent, talented  cadre  of  scientific  leaders  In 
the  future. 

SCIENCE  STRESS  MISPLACED 

What  is  more  distressing  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  the  NSF  Administration's  stress  is  mis- 
placed. In  creating  the  National  Science 
Foundation  In  Public  Law  607 — 81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended  through  July  18,  1968,  the 
Congress  stated  in  section  3,  paragraph  A 
(1) — and  we  quote  "that  the  Foundation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Initiate  and  sup- 
port basic  scientific  research  and  programs 
to  strengthen  scientific  research  potential  In 
the  mathematical,  physical  medical,  bio- 
logical, engineering,  social  and  other  sciences 
.  .  .!" 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  Im- 
portance of  dealing  with  such  societal  prob- 
lems as  pollution,  urbanization,  transporta- 
tion and  the  production  of  energy.  However. 
to  substitute  these  areas  for  the  "hard" 
sciences  even  limits  our  very  ability  to  deal 
effectively  In  the  long  run  with  these  societal 
problems. 

The  SSTP  program  and  other  educational 
programs  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
that  were  scheduled  for  curtailment  by  the 
NSP  are  just  those  programs  called  for  by 
the  law  that  "strengthen  the  scientific  re- 
search potential"  of  our  country. 

The  NSF's  decision  to  terminate  SSTP  is 
defended  by  Dr.  Lloyd  G.  Humphreys,  As- 
sistant NSP  Director  (Education)  for  the  very 
reasons  these  programs  should  be  continued 
when  be  says  "when  we  look  to  the  future, 
the  need  to  educate  In  science  and  technology 
a  greater  variety  of  people  for  a  broader  range 
of  purposes  assumes  increasing  Importance." 
(Remarks  before  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  March,  1971). 

CUT  18  POLICY  CONJXICT 

Further,  It  Is  an  anomaly  that  a  successful 
program,  which  brings  5,000  young  pei^le 
Into  intellectually  gainful  occupations  tat 
the  summer,  should  be  terminated  at  a  time 
when  President  Nixon  acts  to  Increase  sum- 
mer jobs  for  youth.  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  will 
provide  $64  million  to  put  "disadvantaged" 
teen-agers  to  work  this  summer  (Chicago 
Sun-Times,  April  10.  1971). 

Compare  this  to  the  92  million  recom- 
mended and  approved  by  the  Hotise  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  which  will  put 
a  proportionally  far  larger  number  of  young 
people  !n'o  summer  occupations  that  will 
reap  f.intastlc  dividends  for  the  country  ten 
years  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  head  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  decried  as  mis- 
placed the  conception  of  national  prloritleg 
followed  by  the  NSF  In  reducing  educational 
support  and  In  directing  the  National  Science 
Foundation  more  and  more  toward  applied 
research,  contrary  to  the  original  intentions 
spelled  out  at  the  time  of  its  founding 
(Science,  AprU  16,  1971). 
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AIMED   AT  TALENTKD  WW 

The  training  offered  by  the  SSTP,  and  the 
other  NSF  educational  programs  Is  designed 
for  the  small,  but  admittedly  talented,  group 
ol  individuals  who  are  of  increasing  Impor- 
tance to  national  welfare  in  our  technolog- 
ical age. 

ScienUfic  talent  is  not  a  generally  available 
commodity.  It  requires  a  special  turn  of 
mind,  a  constimlng  curiosity  about  the  un- 
known. It  is  a  delicate  plant  that  must  be 
carefully  nurtured  to  grow. 

I  shovild  like  to  point  out  again  that  none 
of  the  people  who  have  written  to  support  a 
mandate  upon  the  NSF  to  continue  Its  educa- 
tional programs  could  even  remotely  benefit 
personally  by  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

They  have  written  to  you,  as  I  did,  solely 
because  we  all  feel  strongly  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  continued  on  the  basis  of 
their  merit.  I  suspect  you  rarely  receive  re- 
quests for  program  support  where  the  con- 
stituents themselves  do  not  have  a  direct 
interest. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  support  for  the  NSP 
budget,  as  approved  by  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  the  man- 
date the  Committee  has  placed  upon  the 
NSP  to  continue  these  specific  programs. 
More  than  150  present  and  past  directors  of 
S3TP  activities  In  the  universities  and  re- 
search institutions  of  our  country  Join  with 
me  in  this  request. 

I  thank  you  for  your  coiutesy  In  letting  me 
appear  before  you. 

83TP  ElvALUATioN  Studies  by  th«  National 
Science  Foundation 

1.  Edgerton,  Harold  A.  "A  Look  at  the  1969 
National  Science  Foundation's  Summer 
Science  Training  Programs  for  High  Ability 
Secondary  School  Students",  Richardson,  Bel- 
lows, Henry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Dec.  1959. 

2.  Edgerton,  Harold  A.  "Impact  of  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  Summer  Science 
Training  Programs  for  High  AbUlty  Secondary 
School  Students",  Richardson,  Bellows,  Henry 
&  Co.,  New  York,  Dec.  1961. 

3.  Edgerton,  Harold  A.  "Three  Years  after 
SSTP— A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Participants 
m  the  1960  SSTP",  Performance  Research, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  1965. 

4.  "Follow-up  Study  of  1960  S8TP  Partic- 
ipants—Five  Years  after  Participation", 
American  Institute  for  Research,  SUver 
Spring,  Md..  Jan.  1968. 

6.  "Follow-up  Study  of  1963  SSTP  Partic- 
ipants—Three Years  after  Participation", 
American  Institute  for  Research,  Silver 
Spring,  Md..  Jan.  1968. 

6.  In  press. 
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the  Jewish  pec^le  took  their  rightful 
place  in  the  world,  and  for  more  than 
two  decades,  the  State  of  Israel  has 
served  as  an  example  to  all  nations  of 
what  a  determined  people  can  do  under 
a  free  democratic  government. 

Since  her  establishment  in  1948, 
Israel's  people  achieved  a  near-miracle, 
for  they  have  built  a  land  out  of  the 
desert  against  tremendous  odds.  What 
has  been  achieved  there  is  nothing  short 
of  remarkable.  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed; 
in  the  field  of  industry,  thousands  of  new 
enterprises  have  been  created;  and  new 
towns,  cities,  hospitals,  schools,  and  uni- 
versities have  been  founded  to  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  for  the  expanding 
population  as  well  as  the  growing 
economy. 

Today  Isrtiel  lives  in  the  midst  of 
mounting  outside  conflict.  Though  small 
in  size,  her  courage,  and  determination 
are  boimdless.  To  this  day,  she  emulates 
those  admirable  qualities  which  insured 
her  formation  23  years  ago,  and  today, 
she  stands  as  an  outstanding  symbol  of 
democratic  ideals. 

Mr.  Spe£iker,  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Israel  for  all  that  she  has  given  to  the 
advancement  of  Western  civilization. 
Much  of  our  judicial  procedure  has  been 
based  on  her  mosaic  system  of  laws. 
Music,  art,  education,  and  countless 
other  areas  have  benefited  from  the 
contributions  of  her  people. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent,  many  thousands  of  Americans 
of  Jewish  descent  reside.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  23d  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  I  extend  to  them  and  to  all  of 
the  Jewish  people  my  best  wishes  for 
peace  and  prosperity.  As  the  people  of 
Israel  continue  to  demonstrate  the  vi- 
sion, the  daring  and  the  fortitude  they 
have  shown  in  the  past,  I  know  that  in 
the  years  ahead  Israel  shall  continue  to 
increase  its  stature  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world. 


THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleastire  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
commemorating  the  23d  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  on  May  15,  the 
last  garrison  of  British  troops  left  Pales- 
tine and  the  nation  of  Israel  was  formed. 
With  its  proclamation  of  independence 
on  that  day,  Israel  joined  the  family  of 
free  nations,  and  her  people  realized  the 
hilflllment  of  a  centuries-old  dream. 
After  having  endured  untold  hardships, 
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and  Charles  Blocker  broke  through  the 
crowd.  These  two  young  men  then 
righted  the  flag  and  stood  guard  over  it, 
proclaiming  that  the  campus  flag  be- 
longs to  all  36,000  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  not  Just  to  the  200 
or  so  protesters  who  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  entire  student  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commended  both  David 
Simpson  and  Charles  Blocker  for  their 
courageous  act  yesterday  but  I  am  proud 
and  pleased  to  report  that  these  gentle- 
men have  received  the  praise  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Nixon  today  called  both 
young  men  to  the  White  House  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation. 

We  all  have  extremely  busy  schedules 
but  no  one  can  dispute  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  probably  has 
heavier  demands  on  his  time  than  any- 
one in  the  world.  That  the  President  can 
take  time  from  his  day  to  show  his  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  these  two  students 
I  think  is  indicative  of  the  recognition 
they  deserve  from  all  of  us  who  are 
proud  of  their  actions. 
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Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  campus  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  mentioned  a  photo- 
graph in  the  Evening  Star  which  showed 
two  students  at  the  University  who  stood 
guard  over  tlie  American  flag  while  a 
group  of  demonstrators  attempted  to 
lower  the  flag  on  the  campus  so  that  it 
could  be  flown  upside  down. 

Since  my  remarks  yesterday  I  have 
received  further  elaboration  on  this  in- 
cident which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  Apparently,  the  200  or  so 
demonstrators  on  the  college  campus 
had  already  lowered  the  flag,  trampled 
it  on  the  ground,  and  flown  it  upside 
down  at  half-mast,  when  E>avld  Simpson 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  has  performed  a  notable 
pdalic  service  by  calling  national  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence— many  of  them  deadly — are  oc- 
curring with  alarming  frequency  in  our 
public  high  schools. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Education,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  this  threatening 
practice.  My  subcommittee  is  holding 
hearings  on  this  growing  violence  in  our 
schools. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  Tannenbaum,  staff  re- 
porter of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
provided  invaluable  information  for  our 
committee  and  for  Congress  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  student  mayhem  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
May  11. 

This  Is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
outstanding  reporting  that  I  have  seen, 
but  more  important  it  puts  into  sharp 
focus  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  cur  Nation.  I  hope  to  bring 
to  the  House  shortly  meaningful  legisla- 
tion to  help  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Tannenbaum's  article  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  11, 19711 
Studbnt  Mathbm:  Outbbxaks  or  Violence, 

Many  or  Them  Deadly,  Occum  at  More 

Schools 
shootinos.  8tabbinos  plaque  junior  and  sen- 
IOR    KIGHS,     OrXEN     OVER     RACIAL     nlCTION : 

Hard  To  TEach,  Hard  To  I^arn 

(By  Jeffrey  A.  Tannenbaum) 

In  a  second-floor  boys'  washroom  at  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  In  Cleve- 
land, four  pupils  recently  cornered  a 
15-year-old  classmate.  Kenneth  Wagner,  and 
authorities  say  the  foursome  executed  Mm 
by  firing  six  rifle  bullets  into  his  head. 
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The  reason,  as  far  as  authorties  have  seen 
able  to  determine,  was  that  young  Ken  ^V&g• 
ner  had  quarreled  and  fought  with  at  least 
two  of  his  alleged  assailants.  School  prncl- 
pal  Arnold  A.  Brown  says  one  of  the  alleged 
attackers  told  him  shortly  after  the  sho<  ting 
that  "Wagner  had  It  coming." 

Inexplicable  as  that  sort  of  reasoning 
might  be,  the  slaying  is  but  one  exampe  of 
a  major  development  In  hundreds  of  Jiinlor 
high  and  high  schools  across  the  couitry. 
Acts  of  violence — shootings,  beatings,  i  apes 
and  strong-arm  robberies — are  croppln  [  up 
with  unnerving  frequency. 

Sometimes,  educators  say,  It's  stulent 
against  student.  Sometimes  It's  stuient 
against  teacher.  In  any  case.  It's  violence  on 
a  scale  and  occurring  with  a  frequency  that 
educators  say  they  havent  seen  before.  "The 
cases  of  violence  used  to  be  few  and  far 
between,"  says  John  E.  Desmond,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union.  'But  ^xlay 
the  teacher's  position  Is  almost  as  hazarlous 
as  that  of  the  policeman  on  the  street.' 

A    CRACK    ON    THE    HEAD  | 

That's  an  exaggeration — but  not  mu<tti  at 
one.  Consider,  for  Instance,  what  happened 
recently  at  Nottingham  High  School  In  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  when  a  flght  between  blackl  and 
white  students  erupted  in  the  school  fafe- 
terla.  Vice  principal  Joe  D.  Woods  sayfe  he 
was  trying  to  restore  order  when  "s^ane- 
body  behind  me  cracked  me  over  the  bead 
with  a  chair."  The  blow  sent  him  spra\^ling 
t»  the  floor  and  left  a  gash  that  required 
four  stitches  to  close.  J 

Although  the  reliability  of  some  stati 
may  be  questioned  because  no  unlfor-" 
porting  procedures  exist,  almost  all  re 
slble    authorities    agree    that    vlolenc 
schools  Is  rising  and  becoming  more 
ous  In  nature.  A  study  of  110  large  v 
school  districts  released  early  in  1970  bj 
Senate    subcommittee    on    Juvenile    d 
quency  shows  that  pupil  assaults  on  te 
ers  rose  to  1,801  in  1968  from  253  four  ' 
earlier.  Pupil  assaults  on  pupils  during 
same  period  rose  to  4567  from   1,601. 
recent  statistics  aren't  available,  but 
with  school  ofHcials  In  many  cities  Int 
violence  Is  rising  at  an  even  sharper 
now. 

A  New  York  City  public  school  of 
says  serious  physical  attacks  on  teachers 
year  Jumped  to  287  from  231  a  year  ef 
and  193  five  years  earlier.  Some  Inclc, 
Involved  outsiders,  including  irate  parfents, 
but  the  official  says  most  of  the  attacks  |were 
by  pupils.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  a  public  sckools 
spwkesman  says  pupU  assaults  on  pjiplls 
Jumped  to  122  last  year  from  63  In  1968  and 
only  10  In  1965.  This  year,  he  adds,]  the 
number  is  leaping  again. 

THREATENING    THE  ABILITY    TO    EDUCAI 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  violence, 
dents  in  a  number  of  cities  face  not  onlj 
Increased  possibility  of  being  physi 
harmed  In  the  public  schools  but  alsc 
neax-certalnty  that  the  quality  of  thei^ 
ucatlon  win  suffer.  An  atmosphere  of  j 
lence,  says  Richard  T.  Frost,  dlrectd 
urban  studies  at  Syracuse  University 
search  Corp.,  which  has  studied  vlolen^ 
the  schools  for  the  XJS.  Office  of  Educa 
"mortally  threatens  the  capacity  of 
schools  to  educate  anybody." 

"My  children  are  afraid  to  enter  the 
rooms  now."  says  the  mother  of  two  pi . 
at  Cleveland's  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  Jiknlor 
High,  where  Kenneth  Wagner  was  alaln. 
"My  husband  and  I  want  our  chlldreti  to 
leave  the  school,  but  we're  afraid  If  thiy  go 
someplace  else,  it'll  be  the  same  thingl" 

Behind  the  mounting  violence,  the  exi}ert3 
say,  is  a  complex  combination  of  factors. 
They  Include  racial  hoatUlty.  the  presen:^  of 
drugs  in  schools  and  an  apparent  inaliUity 
of  the  existing  educational  system  to  cope 
with  unusual  situations,  such  as  thosi!  In- 
volving a  culturally  deprived  or  emotlo  lally 
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disturbed  child.  As  tension  increases,  more 
and  more  students  are  showing  up  with 
lethal  weapons. 

Many  educators  contend  that  racial  fric- 
tion Is  the  most  common  element  in  school 
violence.  According  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Prlnclpels,  racial 
tension  is  greatest  m  schools  with  black  stu- 
dent bodies  and  largely  white  teaching  staffs. 

FOtrS  SHOTS  AT  A  COACH 

That  description  fits  almost  perfectly  Shaw 
High  School  In  East  Cleveland,  a  municipal- 
ity adjacent  to  Cleveland's  Inner  city.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  15-year-old  black  pupil  at  Shaw 
brought  his  father's  pistol  to  school,  appar- 
ently intending  to  shoot  a  teacher  who  had 
disciplined  him  for  swearing.  The  boy  failed 
to  locate  the  teacher  but  loaned  the  gun  to 
a  classmate,  also  15.  who  Is  charged  with  fir- 
ing four  shots  In  a  hallway  at  Charles  E.  Le- 
Bel,  the  school's  white  football  coach.  Au- 
thorities say  Mr.  LeBel  had  angered  the  stu- 
dent a  few  days  before  when  he  confiscated 
a  newspaper  the  boy  had  been  reading  in 
class.  The  shots  narrowly  missed  Mr.  LeBel. 

Samson  L.  Preedman,  a  54-year-old  white 
ceramics  teacher  at  Leeds  Junior  High  School 
In  Philadelphia,  was  slain  recently.  Just  out- 
side the  school,  allegedly  by  a  14-year-old 
black  pupil  with  a  mall-order  pistol.  Police 
say  the  pupil  was  angry  because  Mr.  PYeed- 
man  had  tried  to  have  him  punished  for  ver- 
bal abuse.  Although  some  viewed  the  shoot- 
ing as  a  tragedy  In  which  race  played  at  least 
a  part.  Meyer  Berkowltz.  the  principal  at 
Leeds  Junior  High,  says  he  believes  the  slay- 
ing "wasn't  a  racial  Incident."  He  contends 
the  pupil  involved  would  have  been  equally 
willing  to  shoot  a  black  teacher.  A  trial  is 
pending. 

Indeed,  the  role  of  race  In  violent  out- 
breaks is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to 
measure  with  any  precision.  And  many  au- 
thorities say  that  race  is  merely  one  element 
m  a  vastly  more  complex  picture.  An  addi- 
tional consideration  that's  frequently  cited 
is  the  slum  condition  of  many  Inner  city 
neighborhoods  where  children  are  reared  and 
where  violence  tends  to  crop  up  most  often. 
Certainly  racial  hostility  played  no  role 
in  the  killing  of  Kenneth  Wagner  at  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  In  Cleve- 
land, smce  all  five  students  Involved  were 
black.  (The  four  alleged  attackers  have  been 
declared  delinquent  by  Juvenile  court  and 
put  In  a  state  correctional  home.)  Mr.  Brown. 
the  principal,  attributes  the  Incident  more  to 
the  general  atmosphere  of  strife  and  conflict 
in  the  low-income  neighborhood  around  the 
school.  After  being  told  that  "Wagner  had 
It  coming"  by  one  of  the  boys  Involved.  Mr. 
Brown  recalls  asking:  "You  mean  this  Is  the 
law  of  the  Jungle?"  The  reply,  he  says,  was 
"Yeah,  oh  yeah.  That's  the  way  it  is."  He 
adds  that  the  boy  was  "very  matter  of  fact." 
no  remorse,  no  nothing.  They  start  out  fight- 
ing from  the  cradle. 

To  a  great  extent,  Mr.  Broiwn  and  count- 
less other  school  officials  argue,  more  vio- 
lence in  the  schools  Is  a  direct  reflection  of 
more  violence  In  the  community.  And  almost 
no  one  contends  that  things  are  Improving 
very  fast,  especially  when  it  comes  to  inner 
city  neighborhoods.  Kenneth  Wagner's  death, 
says  David  W.  Whitehead,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Teachers  Union  chapter  at  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  was  "the  climaxing  of  a 
general  trend.  We  sensed  that  something  like 
this  was  going  to  happen." 

PARENTS  HAD  FEARED  TROUBLE 

Apparently  so  had  at  lea£t  some  parents. 
Three  months  before  the  slaying,  a  group  of 
about  20  parents  and  teachers  met  at  the 
school  with  Mr.  Brown  and  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation official  to  demand  Improved  security 
measures.  They  argued  that  better  security 
was  needed  because  during  the  two  previous 
years,  among  a  number  of  other  incidents, 
one  pupil  had  slashed  another  with  a  knife 
on  the  school  steps,  several  girls  had  beaten 
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another  girl  on  a  nearby  poroh.  a  student 
had  been  shot  In  the  chest  when  a  gun  went 
off  accidentally  during  a  class,  and  a  pupil 
had  threatened  a  teacher  with  a  gun. 

The  presence  of  driigs  In  schools  contrib- 
utes  to  violence  In  various  ways.  Not  long 
ago  at  George  Washington  High  School  In 
New  York,  for  example,  racial  violence  be- 
tween blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  was 
touched  off  when  some  girls  robbed  another 
girl  at  knifepoint  to  obtain  money  for  drugs. 
In  California,  at  San  Fernando  High  School, 
principal  Hugh  F.  Hodgens  says  a  student 
"high  on  pills'  recently  touched  off  racial 
fighting  between  blacks  and  Mexican-Amer- 
icans. Both  the  school  in  New  York  and  the 
one  in  San  Fernando  were  forced  to  close 
temporarily. 

Authorities  also  say  that  rivalry  between 
groups  of  students,  long  a  factor  In  youthful 
violence,  continues  at  a  quickened  pace  and 
most  serious  level.  "Youngsters  often  have  to 
cross  the  turf  of  rival  gangs  to  get  to  school." 
says  Helen  F.  Faust,  director  of  pupil  person- 
nel  in  Philadelphia.  "Some  parents  are  re- 
fusing to  allow  their  children  to  come  to 
school."  The  parents  have  ample  reason  to 
alarm,  she  says.  In  the  three  years  1968 
through  1970,  the  city  had  108  so-called 
youth  gang  killings,  a  dramatic  Increase  over 
the  39  slaylngs  In  the  previous  three-year 
period.  Partly  because  of  mounting  violence, 
says  Miss  Faust,  almost  40%  of  Philadel- 
phia's students  are  absent  from  certain 
schools  on  a  normal  day. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  is  a  particularly  per- 
plexing one  for  educators.  James  H.  Mlsch, 
director  of  secondary  schools  in  Cleveland, 
says  school  principals  are  forced  to  "dump 
their  worst  behavior  problem*  onto  one 
another"  by  transferring  deprived  or  emo- 
tionally disturbed  students  to  another  school 
In  the  hope  that  the  students  will  Improve  in 
a  new  environment.  Kenneth  Wagner,  the 
youth  who  was  killed  in  Cleveland,  and  two 
of  the  boys  Involved  in  the  shooting,  were 
"adjustment  transfers."  Mr.  Mlsch  says  that 
in  all  of  Northern  Ohio  there  is  only  one  92- 
bed  state  facility  for  the  Intensive  treatment 
of  disturbed  youths.  "We  have  no  place  to 
send  these  chUdren,"  he  says. 

AUTHORITARIANISM    IS    SCORED 

School  officials  inclined  toward  strict  disci- 
pline also  get  a  share  of  the  blame  for  rUlng 
violence,  some  experts  contend.  Dr.  John  P. 
Spiegel,  a  psychiatrist  who  directs  the  Lem- 
berg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at 
Brandeis  University  In  Waltham.  Mass..  says 
the  "authoritarian,  very  tight  system  of  con- 
trol In  the  public  schools"  is  responsible  for 
breeding  much  hostUlty.  He  adds  that  "so- 
ciety as  a  whole  is  undergoing  rapid  social 
change  toward  participatory  democracy,  and 
the  schools  have  further  to  go  than  the  rest 
of  society." 

All  the  violence,  of  course,  is  resulting  in 
a  school  atmosphere  in  which  It's  more  diffi- 
cult to  teach  and  more  difficult  to  learn. 
Carmen  W.  GagUardl,  a  seventh-grade  coun- 
selor at  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  CTeveland, 
says  the  Increasing  number  of  Incidents  "adds 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  chUdren — they're  al- 
ways anticipating  something's  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  then  they  begin  to  fear  getting  Into 
arguments  and  spats." 

Renald  H.  Jones,  a  veteran  math  teacher 
at  Shaw  High  in  East  Cleveland,  where  foot- 
ball coach  LeBel  was  shot  at,  says  teachers 
are  clearly  more  nervous.  "There  Un't  one  of 
my  classes  diirlng  the  day  now  that  I  can 
carry  on  without  an  Interruption  of  some 
kind,"  he  says.  One  recent  Interruption.  h« 
adds,  Involved  a  ninth-grade  girl  who  stood 
up  during  class  with  an  eight-Inch  butcher 
knife  in  her  hand  and  said:  "I'm  going  to  get 
you."  Mr.  Jones.  65.  managed  to  disarm  the 
girl. 

While  most  serious  violence  now  is  con- 
fined to  Inner  city  schools  In  the  Eastern  U.S.. 
there  Is  clearly  alarm  among  school  ofBcials 
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that  the  violence  could  soon  spread  to  other 
cities,  the  suburbs  and  smaller  towns.  A 
school's  spokesman  In  Portland,  Ore.,  for  in- 
stance, says  that  as  yet  weapons  aren't  a 
major  problem  In  the  assaults  that  have  oc- 
curred there.  But  he  adds  that  "aU  the  trends 
in  the  Eastern  schools  get  here  eventuaUy," 
and  that  already  "there  are  rumors  of  guns 
for  the  first  time." 

Moreover,  there  are  Indications  that  even 
elementary  schools  may  be  In  for  trouble. 
Lula  D.  Wade,  a  community  agent  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
Uon  to  Improve  relations  between  parents 
and  Cleveland  school  offlclaU,  says  that 
•even  elementary  school  children  are  carry- 
ing knives,  they're  carrying  (brass)  knuckles, 
they're  carrying  whatever  weapons  they  can 

eet." 

In  schools  already  hard-hit  by  violence,  a 
number  of  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve 
the  situation.  School  security  forces  are  being 
bolstered  to  help  hold  down  vandalism  as 
well  as  violence.  In  New  York,  where  two 
teachers  were  raped  recently— one  by  an  xm- 
Identlfled  assailant  and  one  allegedly  by  a 
16-year-old  high  school  truant — 50  men  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  system's  force  of  380. 
In  1968,  New  York  had  only  75  secxirlty  men. 
In  addition,  school  officials  In  some  cities 
are  searching  student  lockers  for  hidden 
weapons. 

DISPERSED   VENDING    MACHINES 

City  police  are  also  coming  to  the  aid  of 
schools  in  some  cases.  In  Detroit,  for  exam- 
ple, 133  police  have  been  directed  to  pay 
special  attention  to  school  grounds.  Mounted 
on  small  motorscooters,  they  attempt  to  get 
to  know  as  many  students  as  possible.  Else- 
where, officials  are  taking  more  subtle  steps. 
At  racially  troubled  Marion  Abramson  High 
School  in  a  fairly  affluent  section  of  New 
Orleans,  soft  drink  machines  have  been  dis- 
persed to  several  locations  Instead  of  one  to 
help  prevent  large  gatherings  of  students. 

Some  schools  are  also  reforming  curricula 
to  help  dampen  discontent.  At  University 
City  High  School,  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  a 
mm  that  black  students  had  objected  to  Is 
no  longer  being  shown;  In  addition,  nine 
students  now  sit  on  an  advisory  panel  on 
curriculum  with  an  administrator  and  three 
teachers. 

The  problems  have  also  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  some  legislators.  Rep.  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  of  New  York  has  introduced  a  bill 
called  the  "Safe  Schools  Act  of  1971,"  which 
would  provide  federal  aid  to  help  schools 
bolster  security  forces.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  Is  funding  a  $500,000  pro- 
gram at  the  newly  established  National  Fa- 
cility on  School  Crisis  and  Change  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  A  primary  aim  is 
to  train  school  administrators  In  "conflict 
rescdution." 


PIVE  WISHES 
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Then  she  paused  for  a  moment  and 
announced  her  fifth  wish — 

I  wish  we  lived  on  a  farm  so  I  could  have 
ahorse! 

Roxann  is  a  third  grade  student  at  St. 
Agnes  School  in  Alexandria,  Va.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  M. 
Wheeler. 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  illustrative  of  the  un- 
selfish example  which  all  of  us  should 
follow: 

Miss  Roxann  Wheeler,  age  8.  recently 
came  home  from  school  and  told  her 
parents  that  if  she  could  have  five  wishes, 
they  would  be: 

First,  I  wish  the  war  would  stop! 

Second,  I  wish  there  would  be  no  more 
pollution. 

Third,  I  wish  people  would  stop  using 
drags. 

Fourth,  I  wish  there  would  be  no  hungry 
people  in  the  world. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  authority  to 
guarantee  $250  million  in  loans  to  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  today,  Wednesday.  In 
connection  with  that  event.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  May  9.  1971,  entitled 
"What  Price  Lockheed?": 

What  Price  Lockheed? 
(By  Berkeley  Rice) 

Bankruptcy  is  not  a  nice  word.  Corporate 
executives  shudder  when  they  hear  It.  and 
public-relations  men  generally  avoid  the 
term  regardless  of  how  perilous  the  prospects 
of  their  employers.  When  bankruptcies  do 
occur,  they  usuaUy  happen  to  relatively  small 
companies  as  a  result  of  either  poor  or  cor- 
rupt management  or  because  of  a  declining 
industry — shoe  manufacturing,  for  in- 
stance—or a  fragUe  and  specxilatlve  one  such 
as  electronics. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  the  finan- 
cial world  has  been  discussing  the  possible 
bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Coriwra- 
tlon.  an  enterprise  so  large  that  its  collapse 
would  be  a  national  disaster.  Because  of  the 
potential  effects  of  such  a  development,  the 
very  threat  of  Lockheed's  collapse  has  be- 
come Its  best  hope  for  salvation. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  Lockheed  has  been 
the  largest  defense  contractor  In  the  coun- 
try. In  dozens  of  plants  spread  through  26 
states.  Its  75,000  employes  turn  out  a  va- 
riety of  military  hardware  that  produces 
about  $2-bllllon  a  year  in  sales.  The  Lock- 
heed-Georgia Division  alone  la  the  largest 
Industrial   enterprise  in  the  Southeast. 

The  failure  of  Lockheed  wotild  destroy 
this  vast  empire  and  cripple  hundreds  of 
the  corporation's  subcontractors,  many  of 
them  major  companies  in  their  own  right, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  smaller  businesses 
that  supply  them.  Some  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est banks  and  several  major  airlines  have 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  tied  up  in 
Lockheed  and  would  suffer  huge  losses. 
The  Pentagon  would  lose  one  of  Its  principal 
suppliers  of  aircraft  and  strategic  mlssUes. 
And  for  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  po- 
litical and  economic  disaster  would  be  a 
serious  liability  in  the  Presidential  election 
next  year. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Government  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  let  Lockheed  go  under; 
the  company,  the  banks,  the  airUnes.  the 
unions  and  Congressmen  whose  districts  in- 
clude Lockheed  plants  needn't  bother  to  put 
much  '"pressure"  on  the  Administration  to 
rescue  Lockheed.  (And.  of  course,  the  White 
House  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  officers  and 
director*  of  the  company  contributed  at  least 
$38,880  to  the  Republican  campaign  during 
the  last  Presidential  election.) 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  Lockheed  Is  that  more 
than  most  major  aerospace  companies.  It  Is 
almost  completely  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Boeing,  for  example,  remains  in  rela- 


tively sound  financial  condition  despite  Its 
loss  of  the  S.S.T.;  more  than  half  of  its  reve- 
nues come  from  commercial  sales.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  accounts  for  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  Lockheed's  business. 

Lately,  business  has  been  poor.  Lockheed 
suffered  a  net  loss  of  W2.6-mUllon  in  1969, 
compared  to  a  profit  of  »44.5-milllon  the 
previous  year.  In  1970,  writing  off  losses  on 
several  troubled  programs,  the  company  la 
estimated  to  have  lost  »80-mllllon  more.  The 
bankruptcy  this  year  of  Rolls-Royce,  Ltd., 
which  was  to  have  produced  the  engines  for 
Lockheed's  new  commercial  plane,  the  Tri- 
Star,  promises  to  make  1971  depressing,  too. 
Refiectlng  these  unhappy  conditions,  Lock- 
heed stock  has  fallen  from  a  1967  high  of 
nearly  $74  a  share  to  a  low  of  $7  in  1970.  Only 
part  of  this  drop  was  caused  by  the 
general  market  decline,  for  while  the  rest 
of  the  market  has  climbed  back  to  near- 1969 
levels.  Lockheed  continues  to  hover  below  $15 
a  share.  And  as  part  of  a  Lockheed  belt- 
tightening  program,  the  company's  chairman. 
Daniel  Haughton.  has  cut  his  $150,000  salary 
by  25  per  cent. 

To  be  fair,  one  should  view  Lockheed's 
troubles  in  the  context  of  a  general  decline  in 
the  aerospace  Industry  over  the  last  few  years. 
Total  industry  sales  have  fallen  from  nearly 
$30  billion  in  1968  to  an  estimated  $23.5-bll- 
llon  for  1971.  Although  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try remains  the  country's  largest  manufac- 
turing employer,  the  total  number  of  Jobs 
dropped  from  nearly  1.4  miUlon  in  1968  to 
about  a  million  this  year.  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment. Lockheed  has  fared  better  than 
some  of  Its  oompetttors.  WhUe  its  payroU  has 
dropped  from  nearly  100,000  to  about  75.000 
during  the  laet  three  years,  employment  at 
Boeing  plummeted  during  the  same  period 
from  more  than  100,000  to  about  37,000. 

The  aerospace  Industry's  main  commercial 
customers,  the  nation's  airlines,  have  taken 
a  particularly  bad  beating  lately,  and  con- 
ditions are  unlikely  to  Improve  soon.  The 
budget  of  NASA,  another  major  buyer  of 
aerospace  hardware,  has  been  cut  back 
sharply  In  recent  years.  And  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Industry's  biggest  customer 
($14.4-bllllon  In  1970  sales) ,  has  cut  Its  pro- 
curement budget  from  $24-bUllon  in  1968,  at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war,  to  an  esti- 
mated $18-bllllon  Tor  1972. 

The  principal  causes  of  Lockheed's  shaky 
finarclal  state  are  the  threat  to  the  L-1011 
TrlStar,  Its  major  hope  for  a  position  in  the 
commercial  market,  and  a  disastrous  loss  on 
Its  biggest  military  contract,  the  C-5A  Jet 
transport.  The  stories  of  these  two  projects 
provide  a  revealing  view  Inside  the  aero^ace 
Industry.  They  show  the  Interrelationship 
between  defense  and  commercial  business 
and  how  far  the  industry  has  moved  from 
what  Its  executives  still  proudly  refer  to  as 
"the  American  free-lnterprlse  system." 

The  C-5A  Is  the  largest  military  aircraft 
ever  buUt — nearly  a  football  field  long  and 
theoretlcaUy  capable  of  prodigious  feats  in 
the  way  of  transporting  cargo.  Although  the 
Air  Force  has  accepted  delivery  on  at  least 
25  of  the  planes,  however,  they  have  yet  to 
demonstrate  fully  some  of  their  theoretical 
virtues.  In  fact,  because  of  various  "struc- 
tural fatigue"  problems,  the  C-SA's  that  are 
now  "operational"  are  restricted  to  80  per 
cent  of  their  load  capacity.  Gen.  George 
Brown,  the  head  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  also  conceded  recently  that  there 
had  been  "some  trouble  in  the  maintenance 
area"  and  In  the  "reliability"  of  the  C-5A. 
but  he  insisted:  "We  are  working  our  way 
out  of  these  problems." 

In  1964,  when  the  Pentagon  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  the  C-5A,  the  field  of 
prospective  bidders  quickly  narrowed  down 
to  three  companies:  Lockheed,  Boeing  and 
Douglas  (which  later  merged  Into  McDon- 
nell-Douglas, partly  as  a  result  of  its  having 
lost  out  on  the  C-5A  contract) .  The  winnow- 
ing process  was  quite  natural.  The  contract 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  military  history. 
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The  awesome  financial,  physical  and  tech- 
nological capabilities  required  to  produce 
such  a  gigantic  aircraft  automatically  elBn- 
inated  all  but  a  few  of  the  largest  cotn- 
panies.  Of  course  this  situation  has  an  un- 
healthy effect  on  competition,  for  only  cocn- 
panles  that  have  previously  held  major  fle- 
fense  contracts  can  afford  to  develop  ind 
maintain  the  facilities  and  personnel  nedes- 
sary  to  compete  successfully  for  more  I  of 
them.  The  list  of  the  10  largest  defense  cin- 
tractors  therefore  varies  little  from  one  ypar 
to  the  next:  Lockheed  has  been  first  or  afec- 
ond  on  the  list  for  the  last  decade.  I 

In  the  case  of  the  C-5A  contract,  as  For- 
tune magazine  pointed  out,  the  bidders  were 
'aware  that  the  stakes  were  appreciably 
greater  than  the  program  Itself.  The  winners 
could  expect  to  get  a  corner  on  the  commer- 
cial market  for  a  plane  that  promises  even- 
tually to  become  a  standard  workhorse  of 
the  air-transport  business,"  The  winner,  in 
effect,  would  be  financed  by  the  Defense  Oe- 
partment  while  It  developed  the  engineering 
and  manxtfacturtng  experience  to  product  a 
potentially  far  more  profitable  oommer(*al 
version. 

Lockheed  needed  the  C-5A  contract  m^ch 
more  than  either  Boeing  or  Douglas.  Lock- 
heed-Georgia, the  division  that  builds  Lock- 
heed's military  aircraft,  was  nearlng  <he 
end  of  production  on  the  C-141  StarUftjer, 
the  predecessor  to  the  C-5A,  and  there  wire 
no  other  major  contracts  in  sight.  Untfer 
such  pressures.  Lockheed  submitted  the  low 
bid  of  H.9-blUlon  for  th«  C-6A  alrfraifte- 
assembly  contract.  Boeing  wa«  high  wltH  a 
bid  of  $2.3-blUion.  Since  Boeing  executlfes 
later  conceded  that  even  their  bid  waa  a 
trifle  'optimistic.'"  and  since  the  Air  Force 
Itself  had  been  estimating  the  cost  of  1*ie 
work  at  $2.2-bmion,  many  Pentagon  offlcliils 
and  Congressional  critics  contend  that  Look- 
heed  deliberately  tried  to  "buy  in'"  with  Rn 
unreasonably  low  bid,  assuming  that  later 
contract  changes  would  boost  the  final  prtce 
enough  to  provide  a  comfortable  margin  of 
profit.  (There  is  considerable  precedent  for 
such  an  assumption.  A  recent  check  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  38  major  de- 
fense contracts  found  current  cost  estimates 
to  be  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  orlgiaal 
contract  flgiires — a  total  price  increase  of 
$20-bllUon.) 

Robert  Charles,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  In  charge  of  the  C-5A  co»i- 
tract  when  the  bids  were  received,  later  con- 
ceded that  "practlcaUy  everyone  thou^t 
that  the  bid  was  lower  than  the  actual  co<ts 
would  be.  But  you  can't  be  sure  of  this.  When 
you  have  responsible  companies  like  Lodk- 
heed,  Boeing  and  Douglas  bidding,  what  do 
you  do?  Do  you  go  back  and  say,  'Your  price 
is  too  low'?  I  don't  think  so.  They're  Wg 
boys."  In  1969,  testifying  before  the  HoUse 
Armed  Services  committee.  Lockheed's  board 
chairman.  Haughton.  insisted:  "I  sincerely 
felt  we  could  design  and  build  the  plane  at 
the  price  we  quoted.""  If  one  accepta  Mr. 
Hau2hton"8  sincerity  one  can  conclude  oi^y 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  made  an  astound- 
ing error  In  their  C-5A  bid — as  astoundlfig 
as  that  of  the  Air  Force  officials  who  alc- 
cep'ed  it.  I 

Despite  Lockheed"8  low  bid.  the  Air  Force's 
Source  Selection  Board  chose  the  Boeing  pro- 
posal, mainly  on  the  basis  of  design  superlt*-- 
Ity.  The  board  feared  that  Lockheed's  deslfn 
would  cause  schedule  delays  and  cost  ih- 
creases.  But  when  word  of  the  board's  deci- 
sion leaked  out.  Lockheed  and  its  friends  In 
Congress  put  pressure  on  the  Johnson  Ap- 
mlnlstratlon  to  reverse  It.  Two  of  the  com- 
pany's best  friends  were  the  late  Richard 
Russell  of  Georgia,  then  chairman  of  tfee 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and  tbe 
late  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Coqi- 
mlttee.  River's  friendship  was,  perhaps,  ce- 
mented about  this  time  when  Lockheed  an- 
nounced plans  to  buUd  a  subassembly  plaht 
In  his  home  town,  Charleston.  Whether  br 
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not  such  friendship  proved  influential,  top 
Pentagon  offlclala  overruled  the  Source  Se- 
lection Board  and  awarded  the  0-5A  contract 
to  Lockheed.  They  based  their  decision  in 
part  upon  Lockheed's  previously  excellent 
record  In  producing  military  cargo  aircraft, 
and  upon  the  now-embarrassing  grounds 
that  the  company's  low  bid  promised  "sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  Government." 

In  1966,  soon  after  work  began  on  the  C-5A 
at  Lockheed-Georgia,  costs  started  running 
over  budget  because  of  the  very  design  and 
engineering  problems  that  had  worried  the 
Source  Selection  Board.  Lockheed  officials 
contended  that  the  problems  were  the  result 
of  work  that  advanced  the  "state-of-the-art."' 
though  In  awarding  the  contract  the  Penta- 
gon had  specifically  maintained  that  the  Job 
would  not  involve  any  major  technological 
advances. 

The  cost  "overrun"  on  the  C-5A  continued 
to  Increase  during  1966  and  1967.  Prom  time 
to  time  Lockheed  would  request  "additional 
funding  "  from  the  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force 
would  revise  the  C-5A  budget  and  the  over- 
runs would  disappear.  Lockheed  often  helped 
them  disappear.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Management  dur- 
ing that  period  complained  of  a  "visibility" 
problem  on  C-5A  costs:  "It  appears  that 
Lockheed  Is  holding  back  full  disclosure  of 
the  information  generated  by  their  own 
systems."  Lockheed  ofBclals  strenuously  deny 
having  concealed  any  Information  on  C-5A 
cost  problems,  but  several  stockholder  suits 
brought  against  the  company  make  the  same 
accusation. 

A  few  Air  Force  officers  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  call  attention  to  the  growing  overrun. 
One  of  them  was  transferred  to  Vietnam,  an- 
other was  suddenly  found  qualified  to  become 
air  attach^  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Addis 
Ababa.  In  November,  1968,  long  frustrated  by 
the  apparent  unwillingness  of  his  superiors 
to  try  to  hold  costs  down  on  the  C-5A,  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  an  Air  Force  civilian  cost-control 
expert,  disclosed  before  Senator  William 
Proxmire's  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In 
Government  that  the  program  would  cost 
more  than  (S-bUllon — $2-billlon  more  than 
the  official  Air  Force  estimates  at  the  time. 
For  his  audacity,  Fitzgerald  was  stripped  of 
most  of  his  duties  and  later  fired. 

Because  of  the  program's  mounting  cost 
and  growing  Congressional  criticism  of  the 
overrun,  the  Pentagon  announced  In  the  fall 
of  1969  that  the  C-6A  program  would  be 
"cut  back"  from  115  planes  to  81,  thereby 
"saving"  more  than  a  billion  dolletrs.  By  then, 
however.  It  was  clear  that  even  the  81  planes 
would  cost  far  more  than  the  original  esti- 
mate for  all  115.  Lockheed  protested  the  cut- 
back, charging  that  the  Air  Force  had  exer- 
cised Its  option  to  buy  all  116  planes.  The 
dispute  went  to  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  for  settlement,  a  process 
that  threatened  to  take  several  years.  To  ease 
the  effect  of  the  cutback,  the  Pentagon 
agreed  to  a  "stretch-out"  of  the  C-6A  pro- 
gram, allowing  Lockheed  to  produce  two 
planes  a  month  Instead  of  th.-ee.  The  stretch- 
out meant  a  year's  delay  In  delivery  and 
added  at  least  ♦75-mllllon  to  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Behind  the  mounting  costs  and  schedule 
delays  plaguing  Lockheed  were  a  number  of 
"unforeseen  technical  difficulties"  on  the 
C-5A.  Several  of  the  plane's  complex  systems 
were  performing  with  "lower  than  desired 
reliability,"  as  one  Air  Force  general  put 
It,  and  there  were  "structural  fatigue  prob- 
lems," such  as  cracks  that  developed  in  the 
wing.  Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  quickly 
designed  a  "wing  fix"  that  would  supppoeedly 
solve  this  problem,  though  the  "fix"  has 
been  having  a  coet  overrun  of  Its  own.  In 
January,  1970,  the  Air  Force  put  the  figure 
for  correcting  the  wing  problem  at  •6.6- 
mllllon  for  all  81  planes.  Six  months  later 
the  figure  was  $15-mUllon.  Last  February. 
Aerospace  DaUy  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
all  the  wing  fixes  would  come  to  laS-mllllon. 
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To  cover  Lockheed's  expenses  on  the  C-5A 
program,  the  Air  Force  made  regular  "prog- 
ress payments."  weekly  checks  that  amounted 
to  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany's current  outlays.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany received  a  number  of  special  "mlleatone 
payments,"  or  bonuses,  though  the  program 
was  far  behind  schedule.  The  progress  and 
milestone  payments  and  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  plant  and  machinery  at  Lockheed- 
Georgia  are  owned  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment mean  that  most  of  the  investment  for 
the  C-5A  program  was  being  made  by  the 
Government.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  cost 
overrun.  Lockheed  would  have  needed  very 
little  money  of  Its  own.  (When  defense  con- 
tractors complain  that  they  are  making  only 
a  pitiful  2  to  4  per  cent  profit  on  their  mili- 
tary contracts,  they  usually  fall  to  point  out 
that  these  figures  are  computed  as  a  percent- 
age of  sales  or  costs.  When  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  company's  own  capital  invest- 
ment, profits  range  from  20  to  50  per  cent, 
far  more  than  those  of  non-defense  manu- 
facturers.) 

Because  of  the  growing  cost  overrun,  Lock- 
heed began  to  run  out  of  funds  to  keep  the 
C-5A  program  going.  Estimates  of  the  com- 
pany's potential  loss  on  the  project  ranged 
as  high  as  $675-mllllon.  Lockheed  blamed 
Inflation  for  more  than  $500-milllon  of  the 
C-5A's  cost  "growth,"  although  the  contract 
specifically  allowed  for  MOO-mllllon  worth 
of  Inflation  over  the  course  of  the  program. 

Lockheed  was  also  In  serious  financial 
trouble  on  three  other  military  contracts: 
the  Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter,  a  new  short- 
range  attack  missile,  or  SRAM,  and  nine 
ships  for  the  Navy.  Lockheed  officials  said 
most  of  their  troubles  resulted  from  infla- 
tion, technical  problems  and  restrictions  In 
the  contracts  for  the  C-5A  and  these  other 
programs,  but  critics  attributed  the  com- 
piany"s  difflculles  to  mismanagement  and  In- 
efficiency. Fortune  commented:  '"Any  com- 
pany that  can  lose  huge  sums  on  four  de- 
fense contracts  at  the  same  time  must  be 
doing  something  wrong." 

In  March  1970,  on  stationery  bearing  the 
legend  "Look  to  Lockheed  for  Leaderdilp,"" 
Haughton,  the  company"8  chairman,  wrote  to 
the  Pentagon  requesting  an  additional  •iSS- 
mllllon  to  $500- million  to  cover  expenses  on 
the  C-5A  program.  Haughton  said  Lockheed 
could  not  afford  to  wait  for  the  board  of  ap- 
peals to  settle  the  contract  dispute;  unless 
the  company  received  the  additional  funds  it 
would  have  to  halt  production  on  the  (3--6A. 
This  would  have  left  the  Air  Force  with  only 
nine  stlll-defectlye  planes — the  rest  were  In 
what  a  company  official  referred  to  as  "large 
bits  and  pieces."  Haughton"8  message  was 
perfectly  clear:  Pay  up  or  lose  the  C-5A. 

Congressional  critics  were  outraged  by 
Lockheed's  demand.  Representative  Otis 
Pike,  the  New  York  Democrat,  called  It  "de- 
fense blackmail."  Representative  William 
Moorhead,  the  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  com- 
pared the  company's  threat  to  that  of  "an 
80-ton  dinosaur  who  comes  to  your  door  and 
says.  'If  you  don't  feed  me  I  will  die.  And 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  80  tons  of 
dead  stinking  dinosaur  In  your  yard  7' " 

After  trying  unsuccessfully  to  arrange  ad- 
ditional bank  loans  for  Lockheed,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  went  to 
Congress  for  the  money.  Stressing  "the  need 
to  preserve  this  Important  capability  which 
Lockheed  has  provided  over  many  years."  he 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  a  special  »200- 
mlUlon  "contingency"  fund  to  keep  the  06A 
program  going  until  a  settlement  could  be 
reached.  (As  a  point  of  reference,  $200-mll- 
Uon  Is  more  than  the  Federal  Oovemment 
spent  on  all  urban  transit  programs  In  1970.) 
Over  the  objections  of  Senators  Proxmlre  and 
Richard  Schwelker,  the  Republican  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  Representatives  Pike  and 
Moorhead.  the  measure  passed  easily,  becom- 
ing known  on  Oapltol  Hill  as  "Lockheed's 
slush  fund." 
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In  urging  Congressional  support  for  the 
rescue  plan.  Defense  officials  contended  that 
Lockheed  would  go  bankrupt  without  the 
extra  money.  Since  Lockheed  produces  the 
Polaris  and  Poeeddon  missiles  and  dozens  of 
other  supposedly  essential  weapons  systems. 
Its  collapse,  they  argued,  would  dangerously 
weaken  the  nation's  defense.  A  few  officials 
disagreed  with  this  analysis.  Gordon  Rule, 
the  Navy's  top  civilian  contract  expert,  told 
a  House  subcommittee:  "If  defense  con- 
tractors can't  hack  It,  they  ought  to  be  termi- 
nated lor  default.  If  they  lose  money  and  go 
bankrupt,  let  them  do  it.  Maybe  a  couple 
of  bankruptcies  and  defaults  in  the  Industry 
(will)  do  them  good." 

During  the  Congressional  investigation, 
there  were  occasional  hints  that  Lockheed's 
cash  shortage  was  not  the  result  of  the  C- 
6A  project  alone.  Some  of  those  C-6A  prog- 
ress payments  may  have  been  siphoned  off  to 
cover  the  development  costs  of  the  L-1011 
Trlstar.  the  commercial  passenger  liner.  (Al- 
though the  C-6A  was  built  by  Lockheed- 
Georgia,  Government  accountants  estimate 
that  $181-miUion  in  C-5A  costs  were  charged 
by  the  company  to  Lockheed-California,  the 
division  responsible  for  the  L-1011.) 

Senator  Proxmlre  became  convinced  that 
Lockheed's  problem  was  caused  by  "Its  com- 
mercial venture,  the  L-101 1  aircraft,  and  not 
by  Its  Government  contracts."  Proxmlre  ask- 
ed the  Pentagon  for  a  "cash-flow  analysis" 
of  Lockheed,  a  standard  accounting  report 
usually  required  for  any  major  commercial 
loan  to  a  company.  The  Pentagon  replied  that 
tt  did  not  have  such  an  analyelB,  but  that 
one  would  be  prepared  and  sent  to  Proxmlre. 
1  A  few  weeks  later,  the  Pentagon  informed 
J  Proxmlre  that  It  would  not  give  him  a  cash- 

flow analysis,  after  all,  because  Lockheed  con- 
sidered much  of  the  data  "proprietary"  In- 
formation. "This  makes  no  sense  to  me," 
aald  the  astonished  Proxmlre.  "Here  they  are 
asking  us  for  [$600-milllonl  .  .  .  and  they 
would  not  give  us  cash -flow  data  which  any 
competent  banker  would  insist  on  before  he 
makes  a  loan  of  a  million  or  two  million 
dollars  to  a  corporation." 

Proxmlre  also  discovered  that  some  of  the 
facilities  being  used  in  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  L-lOll  at  Lockheed's  Palm- 
dale,  Calif.,  plant  were  owned  by  the  Air 
Force  and  leased  to  Lockheed  under  an  ar- 
nngement  he  described  as  "a  sweetheart 
contract."  He  charged  this  "reinforcee  the 
appearance  of  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Air  Force  to  assist  the  commercial 
activities  of  one  of  Its  major  contractors." 
At  one  point  during  a  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee  hearing,  Lieut.  Gen.  Otto 
Olasser,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air  Force 
Besearch  and  Development,  made  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  C-6A  and  the  L-1011 
as  clear  as  his  position  would  allow.  When 
Representative  Pike  said,  "The  Lockheed 
problem  is  essentially  a  C-5A  problem,  as  far 
as  money  Is  concerned,"  General  Glasser 
stopped  him:  "No,  Sir.  If  I  may  say.  Sir,  that 
Is  only  about  half  the  problem."  Pike  said 
be  realized  that  Lockheed  was  Involved  In 
other  defense  projects,  "but  the  money  is  In 
the  C-5A."" 
Glasser.  "And  the  1011.  Sir,  If  I  may." 
PncE.  "Well,  yes,  but  that  Is  one  you  don't 
have  Jurisdiction  over." 

Glasser  "No,  but  that  does  catise  the  prob- 
lem on  a  corporate  basis." 

PntE.  "All  right.  I  hope  you  are  not  asking 
Congress  to  ball  them  out  because  the  1011 
U  causing  problems  to  the  corporation." 

Glasser.  "We  won't  be  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  ball  them  out  In  any  event,  but  I  am 
saying  that  the  flnanclal  straits  the  company 
flnds  itself  in  are  In  a  major  way  aggravated 
by  the  1011  problem." 

General  Glasser  was  wrong  on  one  point. 
The  Pentagon  Is  Indeed  asking  Congress  to 
ball  Lockheed  out,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
■■1011  problem""  Is  aggravating  the  company's 
flhancial  condlUon  tells  a  great  deal  about 
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the  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  de- 
fense and  commercial  projects  of  the  major 
aerospace  firms. 

To  those  in  the  aircraft  Industry,  news  of 
Lockheed's  trouble  with  the  L-1011  Trl-Star 
had  special  significance,  for  they  realized 
how  crucial  the  plane  Is  to  the  company's 
future  in  commercial  aviation.  Since  Its  Con- 
stellations were  phased  out  by  the  airlines  at 
the  end  of  the  nlneteen-flftles,  Lockheed  has 
not  had  a  major  entry  In  the  commercial  air- 
craft market.  In  the  late  fifties,  guessing  that 
the  airlines  were  not  ready  for  a  plunge  into 
straight-Jet  aircraft,  Lockheed  executives  de- 
cided to  build  the  turboprop  Electra.  They 
had  guessed  wrong.  The  airlines  began  order- 
ing pure-Jet  707's  from  Boeing  and  DC-8's 
from  Douglas. 

About  that  time,  Lockheed  also  developed 
the  C-130  Hercules,  a  highly  dependable  and 
versatile  military  cargo  plane  that  has  been 
the  company's  bread-and-butter  product  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  Is  still  being  used 
effectively  in  Vietnam.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  bought  more  than  1,000  "Herky 
Birds"  at  an  average  price  of  $2.3-mllllon 
(less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  ciurent  cost  esti- 
mate for  each  C-5A).  Because  of  Its  special 
virtues  as  a  military  plane,  however,  the 
C-130  never  appealed  to  commercial  airlines; 
few  of  them  use  short  dirt  runways  like 
Khesanb,  and  they  rarely  need  to  unload 
while  taxing  or  drop  cargo  by  parachute. 

As  a  successor  to  the  C-130.  the  Pentagon 
asked  In  1980  for  a  bigger  pure-Jet  air 
freighter.  This  time,  all  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturers assumed  that  such  a  plane  could 
easUy  be  modified  to  satisfy  conunerclal  re- 
quirements. Lockheed  won  the  contract  and 
built  Its  C-141  Starllfter.  but  somehow  things 
went  wrong.  The  company  sold  284  of  the 
planes  to  the  Defense  Department,  but  none 
to  the  airlines.  By  then  Boeing  and  Douglas 
had  designed  cheaper  cargo  versions  of  their 
blgg^t  passenger  Jets. 

When  Lockheed  won  the  C-6A  contract  in 
1965.  people  In  the  Industry  felt  this  would 
finally  give  the  company  an  opportunity  to 
break  into  the  commercial  market;  again, 
things  haven't  worked  out  that  way.  Boeing 
modified  the  design  It  had  submitted  for  the 
C-6A  competition,  raised  sufficient  private 
capital  aiul  produced  Its  highly  successful 
747.  which  controls  the  market  for  Intercon- 
tinental Jet  passenger  planes.  Boeing  has  also 
designed  and  Is  taking  orders  for  a  cargo  ver- 
sion of  the  747 — which.  Interestingly  enough, 
will  be  priced  at  about  $23-milllon,  almost  ex- 
actly the  contract  price  for  the  very  similar 
C-6A.  the  estimated  price  of  which  has  by 
now  grown  to  $60-mllllon.  This  has  dimmed 
Lockheed's  hopes  of  selling  the  L-600.  a  com- 
mercial cargo  version  of  the  C-6A. 

Based  In  part  upon  the  technology  and 
manufacturing  techniques  developed  for  the 
C-5A.  Lockheed  began  planning  the  Lr-1011, 
a  wide-bodied,  medium-range  trljet  pas- 
senger liner  for  which  the  potential  market 
could  be  enormous.  Some  trade  sources  esti- 
mate that  as  many  as  1.500  of  these  260-  to 
350-3eat  "jumbo  Jets"  will  be  sold  In  the  next 
10  years  fcr  a  total  of  nearly  $20-bUllon. 
There  Is  only  one  problem  In  this  otherwise 
bright  picture  for  Lockheed:  McDonnell- 
Doug'.as  has  also  designed  a  wlde-bodled. 
medium-range  trljet  passenger  liner,  the 
DC-10.  quite  similar  in  size  and  performance 
to  the  L-1011. 

Partly  because  of  the  competition  from 
McDonnell-Douglas,  orders  and  options  for 
the  L-1011  did  not  come  in  early  enough  or 
fast  enough  to  cover  Lockheed's  development 
and  "start-up"'  coets  on  the  project,  esti- 
mated at  about  $600-mllllon.  For  this  reason 
and  because  the  C-5A  cost  problems  left  the 
company  with  no  spare  cash,  Lockheed  ar- 
ranged In  the  summer  of  19S9  for  a  $400- 
mlllion  loan  from  a  24-bank  consortium  led 
by  Bankers  Trust  and  Bank  of  America.  By 
March.  1970,  when  the  C-5A  crtsls  reached  Its 
peak.  Lockheed  had  drawn  nearly  $300-mil- 
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lion  on  this  line  of  credit  and  was  still  des- 
perately short  of  cash. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  met 
with  the  bankers  and  asked  them  to  extend 
further  credit  to  help  cover  the  costs  of  the 
C-5A  program.  The  bankers  agreed,  on  the 
condition  that  the  Pentagon  persuade  Con- 
gress to  supply  the  $200-milllon  C-6A  con- 
tingency fund.  When  Congress  compiled,  the 
banks  agreed  to  lend  Lockheed  tl50-mllllon 
more,  on  the  condition  that  the  Pentagon 
quickly  arrange  a  "satisfactory'  settlement 
to  the  C-5A  contract  dispute.  This  arrange- 
ment would  also  include  «100-mllllon  In  "ac- 
celerated advance  payments"  by  Lockheed's 
three  major  customers  for  the  L-1011 :  "Trans 
World  Airlines,  Eastern  and  Delta.  The  air- 
lines had  already  sunk  considerable  sums 
into  the  L-1011  as  down  payments,  and  they 
did  not  want  to  see  their  Investment  lost 
through  the  collapse  of  Lockheed  as  n  result 
of  Its  troubles  with  the  C-5A. 

By  September.  1970,  when  both  Lockheed 
and  McDonnell-Douglas  had  "rolled  out" 
their  first  test  models  of  the  airbus,  McDon- 
nell-Douglas had  orders  and  options  on  2<! 
planes,  worth  $3.6-bllllon;  and  Lockheed  had 
173,  worth  •2.6-bllllon.  (The  figures  have  not 
changed  substantially  In  the  last  eight 
months.)  Neither  company  will  estimate  its 
break-even  number,  but  1  dustry  sources 
generally  put  It  at  200  to  225.  That  means 
McDonnell-Douglas  can  confidently  go  Into 
production,  while  Lockheed  Is  still  gambling 
on  additional  orders. 

One  reason  McDonnell-Douglas  Is  winning 
the  sales  battle  is  that  It  chose  General  Elec- 
tric to  make  the  DC-lO's  engines  With  tre- 
mendous flnanclal  resources  of  Its  own.  O.E. 
has  been  able  to  help  DC-10  buyers  finance 
their  orders.  Lockheed  picked  Rolls-Royce, 
and,  of  course,  that  choice  was  unfortunate. 
While  Rolls  has  earned  worldwide  renown 
for  Its  automobiles,  80  per  cent  of  Its  sales  In 
recent  years  have  come  from  its  aeroengines 
division.  When  It  won  the  •489-mlllion  con- 
tract for  the  L-1011  engines,  one  British 
paper  hailed  the  deal  as  "the  most  succulent 
plum  in  commercial-aviation  history."  The 
plum  soon  began  to  taste  bitter  as  Rolls  ex- 
ecutives discovered  that  they  had  grossly 
underestimated  the  technical  problems  In- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  etigines  for 
the  U-1011.  As  the  problems  Increased,  so  did 
costs,  far  beyond  expectation.  The  British 
Government  put  up  $l6l-mllllon  in  develop- 
ment funds  and  guaranteed  commercial  loans 
to  Rolls,  but  there  simply  wasn't  enough 
money.  Rolls  tried  to  get  help  from  Lock- 
heed, but  that  company  was  hardly  In  a  posi- 
tion to  help  anyone  else. 

"The  540  engines  Rolls  had  agreed  to  sup- 
ply at  a  fixed  price  of  $840,000  each  were 
going  to  cost  more  than  $1.1 -million  each  to 
produce.  With  the  British  Government  un- 
willing to  put  up  more  funds,  the  company 
would  be  losing  $264,000  on  every  engine  It 
built.  Last  February,  the  Rolls  Royce  di- 
rectors decided  to  declare  bankruptcy. 

The  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce  came  as  a 
severe  blow  to  British  pride  and  the  British 
economy.  It  also  threatened  to  bring  down 
Lockheed"s  already  fragile  house  of  cards. 
The  first  10  L-lOll's  were  due  for  delivery 
In  the  fall  of  1971.  but  suddenly  there  were 
no  engines  for  them.  Lockheed  checked  on 
the  pooslblllty  of  substitute  engines  from 
General  Electric  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  (which 
makes  the  engines  for  Boeing's  747).  both 
of  which  had  competed  against  Rolls  for  the 
L-1011  contract.  Each  company  seemed  eager 
to  recapture  the  contract,  but  their  engflnes 
woiild  have  several  drawbacks  for  Lockheed : 
they  would  cost  at  least  $100,000  more  than 
the  Rolls  contract  price;  they  would  weigh  a 
good  deal  mora  than  the  Rolls  engines:  they 
would  require  an  estimated  $100-mllllon 
worth  of  retooling  on  the  L-101 1;  they  would 
cause  a  delivery  delay  of  at  least  six  months, 
and  probably  closer  to  a  year.  Part  of  the 
added   cost  resulting   from   these  problems 
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would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  air:  Ines, 
putting  Lockheed  at  an  even  greater  dis- 
advantage In  its  race  against  McDonpell 
Douglas. 

Lockheed  soon  decided  that  Ita  best 
lay  in  trying  to  salvage  the  Rolls 
and  for  the  next  few  weeks  Lockheed 
tlves  and  British  officials  shuttled  fron 
Angeles  to  New  York  to  London  In  a 
minuet  of  financial  and  diplomatic 
tlon.    The    United    States    Government 
took    part    in    the    discussions;    at 
times  the  meetings  included  Deputy 
tary  of  Defense  Packard,  Treasury 
John     Connally,     Civil     Aeronautics 
Chairman  Secor  Browne  and  a  Federal 
serve  Board  member,  Andrew  Brimmer, 
reason  for  all  this  concern  was  the  fear 
a  collapse  of  the  L-1011  program  would 
the  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed,  which  In 
would   have   Immense   repercussions   on 
Defense  Department,  the  aerospace 
and    the   American   economy.    Lockheed 
banks,  the  airlines  and  the  L-1011 
tractors  have  an  Investment  of  about 
billion  tied  up  in  the  project,  along  wltt 
000   workers.    The   30    major 
alone,  including  such  companies  as 
Sperry  Rand  and  United  Aircraft,  have 
million  In  the  program. 

While  the  Lockheed-Rolls  British 
were  going  on,  Lockheed  officials  also 
frequently  with  the  banks  and  airllneii 
volved  in  the  L-1011,  asking  for  time  to 
the  engine  Issue  and  additional  func^ 
finance  the  unavoidable  extra  cost  of 
settlement.  The  banks  were  beglnnlnfe 
worry  about  the  security  of  their  loaijs 
Lockheed,  which  had  already  t>orrowed 
million  and  would  probably  need  $250 
lion  more  to  complete  production  on  the 
Star.  The  airlines  by  then  had  given 
$200-mllllon  in  down  payments,  and 
were  beginning  to  wonder  about  cutting 
losses  rather  than  throwing  more  money 
what  was  starting  to  look  like  a 
project.  However,  T.W.A.,  which  had  ai  net 
loss  of  $69-mlllion  last  year,  could  hi.rdly 
afford  to  kiss  away  the  nearly  $100-mi,lion 
It  has  reportedly  paid  thus  far  on  the  Trl- 
Stars  it  has  ordered. 

Lockheed's  Haughton  tried  to  persuadd  the 
British  Oovernment  to  put  up  enough  addi- 
tional money  to  enable  Rolls  to  produo*  the 
engines,  but  there  was  considerable 
of  opinion  over  Just  how  much  this  wlould 
involve.  Lockheed  estimated  the  ] 
would  require  H44-mlllion  more  for  d^vel 
opment  costs.  A  team  of  British  experts 
the  cost  at  twice  that  figure.  When 
British  offered  to  put  up  the  $l44-mUllon 
If  Lockheed  would  agree  to  pay  any 
above  that,  Lockheed  became  less  certain 
the  acciiracy  of  its  estimate  and  declined 
The  British  negotiators  placed  several 
ditlons  on  any  further  Investment:  the 
of  the  engines  would  have  to  be  reneioti 
ated  up  to  91.2-mllUon  each;  Lockheed  ^uld 
have  to  waive  penalties  for  late  delivery 
the  company  would  have  to  guarantee 
payment  of  any  additional  funds  invt  sted 
by  the  British  Oovernment  In  case  the  L-|l011 
program  collapsed.  Commenting  on  this 
posal,  Haughton  told  reporters  he  had  hbped 
for  a  "much  more  generous  proposit  on 
Asked  if  Lockheed  could  gaurantee  proluc 
tlon  of  the  TrlStar,  he  snappted:  "I  ( an't 
sit  here  and  guarantee  that  things  wii  or 
will  not  happen."  Aa  for  guaranteeing  the 
British  Investment  in  the  Rolls  engine ,  he 
would  say  only,  "I  don't  have  anybodj?  to 
give  me  such  a  guarantee.' 

Throughout  the  negotiations  Lockhee^  of- 
ficials complained  that  they  had  been  put 
in  an  impossible  bargaining  position  b$  the 
Rolls  bankruptcy  because  they  had  to  save 
engines.  Privately,  they  accused  the  Br  tlsh 
of,  In  effect,  blackmailing  them  Into  iBne- 
gotiatlng  the  contract  on  unfavorable  t«  rms 
These  complaints  provided  Ironic  amusei  lent 
for  those  who  recalled  that  only  a  year  b(  if  ore 
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Lockheed  had  demanded  additional  funds 
from  the  Pentagon  for  the  C-5A,  using  a 
thinly  veiled  threat  that  without  the  extra 
money  it  would  cestse  production  on  the 
planes. 

By  early  April,  Lockheed  and  the  British 
CJovernment  had  agreed  on  a  tentative  settle- 
ment that  would  enable  a  new  Government- 
run  Rolls-Royce  (1971)  Ltd.  to  produce  the 
TrlStar  engines.  The  arrangement  would 
boost  the  cost  of  each  plane  by  more  than 
$l-million,  with  Lockheed  and  Its  airline 
customers  each  absorbing  part  of  it  and  the 
banks — counting  on  Washington  to  guaran- 
tee the  loans — extending  additional  credit 
to  Lockheed.  Unless  It  can  find  some  other 
method,  the  Administration  will  have  to  get 
Congressional  approval  to  guarantee  the 
loans — and  very  soon,  for  time  and  money 
are  running  short.  The  banks  are  waiting; 
the  airlines  are  waiting;  Lockheed  and  its 
subcontractors  are  waiting,  and  the  British 
Government  Is  growing  Impatient  about 
spending  $3 -million  a  week  to  keep  the  Rolls 
engine  program  going  until  the  final  deci- 
sion is  made. 

The  principal  hitch  at  this  point  Is  the 
possibility  that  Congress  won't  go  along  with 
it.  The  Administration  apparently  thinks 
that  after  the  cancellation  of  the  S.S.T.  most 
legislators  will  not  cast  another  vote  against 
the  troubled  aerospace  industry.  The  Nixon 
men  will  argue  that  a  vote  against  the  S.S.T. 
did  not  destroy  Boeing,  but  a  vote  against 
a  loan  guarantee  could  mean  the  end  of  the 
TrlStar  and  Lockheed.  While  this  line  of  rea- 
soning has  won  the  support  of  such  cus- 
tomary defenders  of  the  Pentagon  as  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  it  has  also  moved  some  less 
likely  prospects — for  Instance,  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  who  voted  against  the  S.S.T. 
"The  Lockheed  complex  has  served  this  coun- 
try well,"  says  Humphrey,  "and  I  don't  think 
we  should  let  it  go  down  the  drain." 

A  number  of  influential  Congressmen — 
among  them  Wright  Patman,  the  Texas  Dem- 
ocrat who  heads  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee— have  announced  their  opposition  to 
any  Government-backed  loan  for  Lockheed. 
Calling  the  proposal  a  "bailout"  and  "one 
step  away  from  an  outright  subsidy,"  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  argued:  "The  Government  has 
no  business  forcing  the  [TrlStar)  on  the 
market."  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field agrees.  Telling  reporters  that  there  had 
been  too  much  bad  management  at  Lock- 
heed, he  stated:  "I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  any  more  than  we 
have." 

Whether  they  know  about  it  or  not,  the 
taxpayers  are  also  going  to  be  balling  out 
the  C-5A  program.  After  repeatedly  reject- 
ing the  Pentagon's  proposal  for  a  settle- 
ment on  the  ground  that  It  offered  too  little, 
Lockheed  finally  accepted  it,  curiously 
enough,  on  Feb.  1,  1971,  Just  three  days  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce,  which  sup- 
posedly came  as  "a  complete  surprise."  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  settlement  the  Pen- 
tagon will  pay  $758-mllllon  in  disputed 
costs  on  the  C-5A.  Lockheed  will  accept  a 
$200-mlllion  loss  on  the  program,  swallow- 
ing half  of  It  at  once,  and  repaying  the  other 
$100-mllllon  to  the  Government,  beginning 
in  1974,  at  a  rate  of  $10-mllllon  a  year.  To 
most  observers  this  seemed  a  strikingly  gen- 
erous offer  by  the  Pentagon,  but  after  all, 
the  Pentagon  is  not  spending  Its  own  money. 
It  is  the  public  that  will  have  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  save  the  C-5A.  The  Pentagon's 
fiscal  1972  budget  request,  now  before  Con- 
gress, contains  $383-milllon  for  the  C-6A, 
most  of  which  is  needed  to  cover  "unfunded 
deficiencies"  from  prior  years. 

Since  Congress  has  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  all  81  C-5A's,  the  Pentagon  need 
only  "advise"  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  terms.  WhUe  the  terms  do  not  mention 
the  L-1011  TriStatf,  knowledgeable  Congress- 
men realize  that   the  fortunes  at  the  two 
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programs  are  interdependent,  and  that  the 
C-5A  settlement  is  obviously  part  of  ths 
over -all  Oovernment  plan  to  rescue  Lock- 
heed. 

Under  pressure  from  Proxmlre  and  others, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  recently 
tried  to  study  the  financing  of  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram. Though  the  G.A.O.  Is  legally  empow- 
ered to  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress 
on  any  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  mili- 
tary has  effectively  blocked  the  study.  At 
first,  the  Pentagon  refused  to  cooperate  at 
all.  It  has  since  agreed  to  allow  a  limited 
"review"  of  its  records  on  the  C-5A,  but — 
because  of  the  "extremely  sensitive  nature" 
of  the  program — it  will  not  permit  the  G_A.O, 
to  remove  the  records,  to  copy  any  figures 
from  them  or  to  report  any  figrures  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  whole  Lockheed  mess  seems  like  a 
good  argument  for  John  Kenneth  Galbralth's 
half -serious  proposal  to  nationalize  the  ma- 
jor defense  contractors.  The  Oovernment 
could  easily  take  over  Lockheed  completely, 
since  it  is  essentially  the  company's  only 
customer  and  must  come  to  its  aid  even 
when  it  tries  to  launch  a  commercial  proj- 
ect. As  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  now  a  consultant 
to  Senator  Proxmlre's  subcommittee,  re- 
cently said:  "When  things  are  going  well,  the 
companies  stress  the  idea  of  free  enterprise, 
with  no  need  for  Government  regulation. 
But  when  things  aren't  going  well,  they  sud- 
denly become  a  close  partner  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  want  It  to  bail  them  out.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  threaten  to  collapse  and 
the  Government  pours  in  more  money.  The 
only  thing  unusual  about  this  whole  Lock- 
heed situation  is  that  it  has  become  public." 


STANDARDS  SET  BY  1970  CLEAN 
AIR  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus,  director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  recently 
discussed  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
with  the  standards  set  by  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act. 

We,  in  Cincinnati,  are  proud  of  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  citizens  and  am  pleased  to  bring  an 
article  from  Time  Magazine  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 

Bltjeprint  for  Bbeathing 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  was  no  mere  piety. 
It  ordered  William  Ruckelshaus,  as  head  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  pro- 
pa^  a  set  of  national  air-quality  standards, 
and  within  90  days  to  determine  the  final 
ones.  Now  Ruckelshaus  has  done  Just  that, 
despite  protests  from  the  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  which  calls  his  rules 
"disproportionate  to  any  demonstrated 
health  and  safety  need." 

The  rules  affect  two  main  sources  of  air 
pollution: 

Autos  emit  the  bulk  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons.  Under  the  new  rules,  clean 
air  means  a  maximum  nine  parts  of  CO  per 
million  parts  of  air  during  an  elght-nour 
period.  Hydrocarbons  are  limited  to  .24  p.p.xn. 
for  a  maximum  of  three  hours. 

Industry  emits  most  sulfur  oxides  and 
particulates  (soot,  fly  ash,  heavy  metals). 
Clean  air  now  means  a  maximum  80  micro- 
grams of  sulfur  oxides  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
and  75  micrograms  p.c.m.  of  particulates  as 
an  annual  mean.  Both  sources  emit  about  the 
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same  amounts  of  nitrogen  oxides,  which  the 
rules  now  limit  to  .06  p.p.m.  of  air.  Both  also 
contribute  to  photochemical  oxidants,  which 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  hy- 
drocarbons and  nitrogen  oxidants.  The  new 
rules  limit  photochemical  oxidants  to  .08 
ppjn.  of  air.  All  this  could  sharply  reduce 
present  levels  of  air  pollution.  CO  levels  in 
cities  (now  25  to  40  p.p.m.),  for  example, 
would  be  lowered  to  nine  p.p.m. 

According  to  the  law,  the  states  have  until 
1972  to  present  plans  for  compliance,  and  If 
accepted  by  the  EPA,  they  have  until  1975  to 
carry  them  out.  Auto  manulacturers  have 
until  1975  to  reduce  1970-level  emUslons  by 
90%.  Last  week  they  told  Ruckelshaus  tht 
no  matter  how  much  Oovernment  pressure 
Is  exerted,  Detroit  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
1975  deadline. 

Among  cities  where  sufficient  data  are 
available  to  make  predictions,  admits  Ruckel- 
shaus, only  Cincinnati  "could  come  close"  to 
meeting  the  federal  carbon  monoxide  dead- 
line— providing  automakers  meet  their  own 
deadline.  To  reduce  particulate  and  sulfur 
oxide  emissions  to  required  levels,  big  cities 
like  New  York  would  have  to  vastly  Increase 
their  use  of  low-polluting  natural  gas,  which 
Is  already  in  short  supply.  Most  cities  would 
also  have  to  cut  or  even  ban  peak-hour  auto 
commuting — and  make  up  for  it  by  building 
new,  nonpoUuting  rapid  transit  systems.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  Government  Is  unlikely  to 
share  the  cities'  staggering  costs.  Nixon's 
budget  request  for  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  was  $400  mlUlo'n, 
$200  million  less  than  the  amount  authorized 
by  Congress.  The  upshot  Is  that  few  Ruckel- 
shaus standards  will  be  met  on  time.  Yet 
some  of  them  will  be,  which  Is  the  whole 
point  of  the  exercise.  Even  If  only  In  theory, 
the  U.S.  can  now  draw  a  clear  line  between 
clean  air  and  dirty  air. 


TAKING  THE  POLICE  STATE  OUT 
OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT — 
EXHAUSTIVE  OVERHAUL  URGENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent articles  by  veteran  Washington  re- 
porters point  up  the  urgent  necessity  for 
an  exhaustive  overhaul  of  the  machin- 
ery, policies,  and  persormel  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  Regardless  of 
which  major  party.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. Is  in  power,  State  goes  its  free- 
wheeling, unrestricted  way  for  the  most 
part,  its  abuses  and  Inadequacies  shel- 
tered from  public  view. 

On  April  12,  1971.  when  Charles  W. 
Thomas,  a  former  Foreign  Service  Ofifi- 
cer,  committed  suicide,  we  were  again 
reminded  of  the  vicious  nature  of  bu- 
reaucratic vendettas  against  faithful  em- 
ployees of  that  Department.  Proposals 
suggesting  review  of  State  Department 
operations  bring  forth  charges  of  "witch- 
himting"  and  "Red-baiting"  from  some 
circles,  and  this  might  well  be  part  of 
the  explanation  as  to  why  this  Depart- 
ment has  become  an  "imtouchable"  In 
Federal  circles. 

The  tragic  case  of  FSO  Thomas  is  but 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  cases  in  which 
qualified,  hard-working  Federal  servants 
have  experienced  a  little-mentioned  type 
of  subversion — expulsion  for  faithful 
service  by  biased  official  cliques.  One 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

need  but  mention  the  case  of  a  faithful 
and  qualified  civil  servant,  the  former 
security  officer.  Otto  P.  Otepka.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  following  articles,  the 
cases  of  Stephen  Koczak  and  John  Hem- 
enway  are  two  of  the  more  publicized 
oases  similar  in  some  a^ects  to  that  of 
Mr.  Otepka. 

The  first  of  the  two  items  mentioned 
above  is  an  April  29,  1971,  column  by 
Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une who  has  viewed  the  Washington 
scene  for  many  years.  He  tells  of  the 
latest  State  Department  chicanery  in 
the  case  of  John  D.  Hemenway.  The 
second  item  is  an  extensive  article  by 
veteran  investigative  reporter  smd  Pul- 
itzer-prize winner,  Clark  MoUenhofT, 
who  until  fairly  recently  was  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  White  House  staff.  His 
account  of  the  depressing  Thomas  af- 
fair appeared  in  the  May  15  issue  of 
Human  Events,  the  Washington  news- 
weekly  which  has  long  been  concerned 
about  the  situation  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  two  items  follow : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  29,  19711 
Hemenwat  Fights  to  Cleab  Record 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washinotok. — What  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment hiding  in  the  case  of  John  D.  Hemen- 
way, the  distinguished  Foreign  Service  officer 
fired  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  only 
three  days  before  Rusk  left  office  in  1969? 

That  question  hovers  like  a  cloud  over 
hearings,  five  in  number  thus  far  over  a  six- 
week  period,  conducted  In  virtual  secrecy  by 
a  quasl-judlclal  State  Department  grievance 
board. 

The  three-member  board  has  been  re- 
peatedly repulsed  In  efforts  to  gain  access  to 
State  Department  records  vital  to  Its  Inquiry. 
The  board,  headed  by  Paul  A.  Touissant, 
was  set  up  to  consider  Hemenway 's  charges 
that  he  was  dismissed  on  the  basis  of  false 
and  malicious  accusations.  The  real  reason 
for  discharge,  he  said,  was  that  he  differed 
with  some  of  his  superiors  on  policy  Issues 
related  to  dealing  with  Communist  nations. 
Altho  Hemenway,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  Russian  and  German  affairs,  was 
given  another  post  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion In  the  Pentagon's  Office  of  International 
Security,  he  demanded  his  right,  under  For- 
eign Service  regulations,  to  seek  removal 
from  his  State  Department  file  of  the  false- 
hoods he  said  were  placed  there  to  Justify  his 
dismissal. 

He  named  Alfred  Puhan,  the  present  am- 
bassador to  Hungary,  and  Alexander  John- 
poll,  the  consul  general  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, as  authors  of  "lies  and  distortions"  In 
the  record. 

The  key  document,  essential  to  the  board's 
Inquiry,  is  the  report  of  two  ambassadors, 
appointed  by  Rusk  to  Investigate  Hemen- 
way's  claim  that  he  had  been  treated  un- 
justly. After  a  speedy  scrutiny  of  the  evi- 
dence, based  mainly  on  questioning  of  Puhan 
and  Johnpoll,  the  two  diplomats  reported  to 
Rusk  that  they  could  find  no  Impropriety 
In  Hemenway's  discharge.  Their  report 
reached  this  extraordinary  conclusion: 

"While  we  are  not  qualified  to  evaluate 
the  charges  [raised  by  Hemenway]  or  the 
rebuttal  [by  Puhan  and  Johnpoll],  we  find 
the  latter  prima  facie  persuasive." 

The  grievance  board,  including  Touissant 
and  Philip  N.  Burris,  State  Department  vet- 
erans, and  Oen.  Richard  C.  Hagan,  former 
Judge  advocate  general  of  the  Air  Force, 
unanimously  agreed  that  examination  of  this 
report  was  imperative. 

They  were  flabbergasted  by  the  State  De- 
partment's refusal   to  surrender  the  docu- 
ment. 
"They  keep  telling  me  it  Is  an  internal 
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document  and  the  property  of  Mr.  KuSk," 
Touissant  reported.  "The  department's  re- 
fusal is  arbitrary.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  rule 
without  seeing  It." 

Hemenway's  attorney,  WUllam  R.  Joyce, 
asserted  the  State  Department  had  no  legal 
Justification  to  withhold  the  report. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1967,  he  recalled, 
had.  In  a  case  involving  Communist  Party 
members  under  examination  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  directed  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  hand  over 
all  its  classified  memoranda  to  the  defend- 
ants. 

"If  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  Is 
entitled  to  see  FBI  reports,  certainly  a  Pcm-- 
elgn  Service  Officer  Is  entitled  to  see  what 
the  secretary  of  state  has  received  against 
him,"  he  argued. 

The  board  agreed.  It  was  obviously  angry 
and  disturbed.  Hagan  told  the  chairman 
that,  "as  men  of  Justice  and  honor,"  the 
board  could  not  long  tolerate  the  State  De- 
partment's attitude. 

Stat*  Depabtment  Buksaucrats  Stili.  Rmx 
Roughshod — Charles  Thomas  Case  Fol- 
lows ON  Heels  of  Otepka  and  Hemenwat 
Ousters 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

The  personnel  file  of  Charles  W.  Thomas 
bulks  large  with  tributes  to  his  brilliance  as 
a  hard-working  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
worked  "within  the  system"  and  in  the  end 
he  demonstrated  that  he  knew  how  to  beat 
the  brutal,  mediocre  bureaucrats  and  petty 
politicians  who  run  the  Foreign  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

At  4  pjn.  on  April  12,  1971,  Thomas  shot 
himself. 

Within  the  system,  Charles  Thomas,  dead, 
was  worth  a  pension  of  $5,500  a  year  to  sup- 
port his  wife  Cynthia  and  their  two  chUdren. 
As  a  48-year-old  Class  4  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer, Thomas  had  12  more  years  before  he 
could  have  started  to  collect  on  the  annuity 
that  did  not  mature  until  age  60. 

Alive,  Thomas  could  withdraw  only  the 
accumulated  $10,000  in  the  Foreign  Service 
annuity  fund  and  he  had  already  borrowed 
far  In  excess  of  that  in  his  two-year  effort 
to  shift  from  the  Foreign  Service  to  another 
career. 

An  hour  before  he  took  his  life,  he  told 
his  wife  he  had  decided  to  withdraw  the 
money  for  another  try  at  makiiig  the  transi- 
tion to  private  life.  He  felt  it  would  take 
three  years  to  establish  a  law  practice.  But, 
sometime  between  3  and  4  p.m..  Thomas  had 
concluded  that  drawing  the  $10,000  out  of 
the  annuity  fund  would  leave  his  famUy 
virtthout  protection. 

He  was  another  victim  of  the  "select  out 
system"  in  the  Foreign  Service  that  Is  weed- 
ing out  many  of  the  most  capable  officers 
whUe  permitting  some  of  the  deadwood  to 
remain  on  top  in  a  structure  that  demands 
conformity. 

Thomas'  background  made  him  too  well 
qualified  for  most  Jobs  and  in  those  Jobs 
where  his  qualifications  were  desired  there 
was  apparently  a  lingering  question  about 
why  he  was  being  dropped. 

There  had  been  some  moments  of  discour- 
agement in  writing  hundreds  of  letters  of 
application  for  Jobs  up  to  and  Including  that 
of  executive  secretary  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  a  Job  that  those  who  knew  him  said 
he  was  well  qualified  to  do.  In  his  last  week 
of  struggling  as  public  defender  of  the  Indi- 
gent at  $7.50  when  employed,  he  had  con- 
sidered taking  a  night  waiter  Job.  Two  nlghte 
before  his  death,  his  wife  had  tried  her  hand 
at  cooking  for  a  party. 

The  morning  of  the  day  Thomas  shot  him- 
self, he  had  received  three  rejection  letters 
to  add  to  the  nearly  2,000  he  had  accumu- 
lated In  less  than  three  years.  The  last  re- 
jection came  from  a  Capitol  Hill  staff  Job 
where  a  decision  had  been  made  to  hire  a 
"younger  man." 
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He  had  been  counting  on  Congresi).  jut, 
"I've  exhatisted  my  contact*  In  Congrese,»  he 
told  hla  wife  shortly  before  noon.  He  did  [not 
say  It  despondently,  for  that  was  notlhls 
way,  but  he  was  simply  accepting  the  fact  he 
wo\ild  have  to  tvim  elsewhere  for  a  job.    1 

Thomas  had  known  adversity  in  his  eaailer 
years.  He  was  bom  to  poor  parents  In  Ora<ige, 
Tex.,  and  by  age  four  was  an  orphan  UKlng 
In  the  home  of  a  sister  In  Port  Wayne,  tnd. 
But  he  also  had  the  success  which  cotaes 
through  hard  work,  careful  planning  fmd 
education. 

For  46  of  his  48  years  Thomas  was  anoqher 
Horatio  Alger.  A  member  of  the  Natldnal 
Honor  Society,  he  stood  fourth  In  acad^lc 
standing  and  was  president  of  his  clasd  at 
North  Side  High  School  In  Port  Wayne.  He 
was  selected  an  alternate  for  appolntmen';  to 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Instead,  he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  in  eco- 
nomics and  government  from  Northwest  srn 
University  in  Evanston,  supplementing  s 
scholarship  by  working  as  a  busboy,  Jan:  tor 
and  farm  worker. 

After  serving  as  a  Navy  fighter  pilot  in 
World  War  II,  Thomas  retxirned  to  North- 
western University  Law  School  In  Chicago 
again  on  a  scholarship  and  received  an 
LLB  degree.  Later  he  earned  a  doctorat«  In 
International  law  and  International  relatl  >ns 
from  the  University  of  Paris. 

He  was  fluent  In  French  and  Spanish  And 
had  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of 
Oerman,  Italian  and  Portuguese.  He  had  bsen 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  before  the 
bar  In  Illinois,  the  District  of  Columbia  ind 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Prom  the  time  he  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1951,  Thomas  had  a  brilliant  recsrd 
that  had  brought  high  praise  from  all  of  ;he 
ambassadors  he  served.  An  Inspector  g  m- 
eral's  report,  by  Ambtissador  Robert  McClln- 
tock,  had  reconmiended  in  1966  that  he  re- 
ceive an  Immediate  promotion  to  Grad^!  3 
and  assignment  to  the  National  War  Coll*  ge. 
The  McCUntock  report  was  mlsfiled  In  ;he 
personnel  office  of  the  State  Department  In 
the  file  of  another  Charles  W.  Thomas,  tlien 
consul  general  In  Antwerp  and  he  missed 
consideration  by  the  selection  board  In  ses- 
sion that  year. 

A  special  plea  from  American  Ambassador 
Fulton  Freeman,  who  had  headed  the  em- 
bassy, failed  to  prod  the  Foreign  Service 
into  corrective  action.  Ambassador  Preen:  an 
wrote  an  unusual  four-page  letter  of  nls 
"surprise  and  disappointment"  that  Thomas 
was  not  Included  on  the  1968  promotion  1  st, 
and  stated  that  the  comments  by  rat  ng 
officer  Joseph  Montllor  that  Thomas  was  i  lot 
"ready  for  promotion  to  Class  3  this  yeiir" 
and  had  been  "needlessly  and  unfairly  pre  u- 
dlcial  and  was  directly  contrary  to  my  o  vn 
Judgment." 

On  May  6,  1968.  Ambassador  Freeman  wr  )te 
to  John  M.  Steeves,  then  director  general  of 
the  Foreign  Service,  to  express  his  great  c(  n- 
cern  about  the  Thomas  case  and  what  (p- 
peared  to  be  a  "miscarriage  of  Justice"  In  1he 
failure  to  promote  Thomas  to  Class  3. 

"But  I  feel  even  more  strongly  that  Ihe 
Foreign  Service  stands  to  lose  an  able,  e!T(  «- 
tlve,  competent,  dedicated  and  sincerely  ;e- 
spected  team  If  the  Thomases  are  forced  to 
resign  because  of  a  time  In  grade — a  loss 
which  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  the  Porel  jn 
Service  can  111  be  afforded,"  Ambassacor 
Freeman  wrote  from  Mexico  City. 

Director  General  Steeves  took  no  spec  al 
action  to  see  that  the  Thomas  matter  le- 
celved  appropriate  attention  and  did  not  emi 
confirm  whether  an  Investigation  was  m^e 
regarding  comments  that  Charles  G.  Stefan, 
a  later  rating  officer  In  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City,  had  been  forced  by  the  poll  :1- 
cal  counselor.  Wallace  W.  Stuart,  to  held 
back  high  praise  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  two  sub- 
sequent yearly  reports  because  such  prase 
would  appear  inconsistent  with  previous  u  q- 
favorable  reports  by  Montllor. 
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In  spite  of  Freeman's  letter  on  May  6,  1968, 
the  State  Department  refused  to  review  the 
record  by  Joseph  Montllor,  or  to  examine 
the  action  of  the  political  counselor  who  had 
Insisted  the  high  praise  of  Thomas  be  with- 
held because  it  would  seem  Inconsistent  with 
the  earlier  report. 

The  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  cor- 
rect the  record  or  try  to  be  fair  and  Just  in 
the  handling  of  this  case  Is  a  sorry  reflection 
upon  everyone  in  the  system.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  William  Macomber  Jr., 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service  John 
H.  Burns  and  Deputy  Director  General  How- 
ard P.  Mace  have  iull  knowledge  of  this  case 
and  have  had  correspondence  dealing  with  It. 
Norbert  Wyss,  an  attorney  of  Port  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  a  high  school  friend  of  Thomas, 
had  followed  his  career  with  satisfaction  and 
considered  him  a  success  as  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer.  He  found  unbelievable  the  back- 
ground of  the  misplaced  Inspector  general 
report  and  the  futility  of  the  ambassador's 
letter  trying  to  correct  the  record. 

Appreciating  the  need  for  a  bipartisan 
push,  he  contacted  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D.-Ind.) 
and  Rep.  Ross  Adair  (R.-Ind.)  to  try  to  right 
the  wrong.  The  more  he  Investigated  the 
more  enraged  he  became  at  the  system.  The 
same  was  true  of  Larry  Cummlngs,  a  special 
assistant  to  Bayh,  who  found  the  correspond- 
ence with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
William  Macomber  Jr.  totally  unsatisfactory. 
"I  am  unsatisfied  with  the  letter  and  re- 
main disturbed  by  Mr.  Thomas'  case  because 
of  what  It  reveals  about  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  State,'  Sen.  Bayh  wrote 
to  Macomber  after  having  received  a  letter 
signed  by  a  new  assistant  secretary  of  state, 
David  Abshlre. 

"Even  If  Mr.  Thomas  had  been  the  medioc- 
rity that  Mr.  Abshlre  alleges  him  to  be, 
equity  would  dictate  that  he  be  promoted  so 
that  he  could  retire  thereafter  with  a  pen- 
sion. I  find  it  shocking  that  a  man  with  21 
years  toward  retirement  is  forced  to  retire 
at  age  47,  after  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
career  principle." 

"I  understand  that  Wallace  Stuart  did  all 
he  could  to  discredit  Mr.  Thomas  throughout 
his  tour  In  Mexico  City  In  order  to  Justify 
that  first  unfavorable  report  and  perhaps  out 
of  Jealously  of  Mr.  Thomas'  outstanding  work 
and  impressive  contacts,"  Bayh  wrote.  "I  am 
told  that  Stuart  was  later  selected  out  for 
substandard  performance." 

In  other  ways  the  revised  time  schedule 
worked  against  Thomas,  Bayh  wrote.  "Al- 
though Ambassador  Freeman  considered  Mr. 
Thomas  his  most  outstanding  officer,  opti- 
mum praise  had  to  be  directed  to  those  of- 
ficers whose  careers  were  placed  In  Immediate 
Jeopardy  by  the  new  time-in-class  rules." 
(A  Class  4  Foreign  Service  officer  was  forced 
out  if  he  was  not  promoted  in  eight  years.) 
Bayh  commented  on  "the  chaos"  that  result- 
ed from  changing  the  rvUes  In  the  middle  of 
the  game. 

Support  for  Thomas  came  from  liberal 
Democrat  Bayh  as  well  as  Ross  Adair,  Repub- 
lican conservative.  It  came  from  Sen.  John 
Pfistore  (D.-R.I.)  and  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R.-Ky.)  and  others. 

The  injustice  Is  not  the  fault  of  one  ad- 
ministration. It  sUrted  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  carried  over  Into  the  Nixon 
Administration.  It  is  doubtful  if  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Riisk  or  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  had  direct  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  this  case,  but  in  the  broad  sense  it 
was  their  responsibility  to  find  out. 

Direct  responsibility  has  fallen  on  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration 
Wllliaxn  Macomber  Jr.  who  consistently  gives 
Congress  bureaucratic  reasons  why  nothing 
can  be  done  to  correct  injustices  In  the  For- 
eign Service  system. 

The  State  Department  did  not  admit  the 
mlsflllng  of  crucial  reports  in  the  Thomas 
case  could  cause  an  injustice  and  did  not 
bother  to  investigate  charges  of  malicious 
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rigging  of  records  in  the  Thomas  case.  That 
would  have  opened  up  a  whole  range  of  nasty 
problems  Macomber  and  Mace  did  not  want 
to  face. 

No  records  are  kept  on  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tions by  the  selection  boards.  Consequently, 
no  one  is  able  to  go  back  and  question  these 
at  a  later  stage.  It  makes  arbitrary  personnel 
decisions  for  friends  and  political  favorites 
easier. 

If  State  never  admits  that  the  system  could 
be  wrong,  and  never  permits  Investigation, 
the  system  then  cannot  be  proven  wrong,  it 
is  bad  business  to  look  back  to  determine 
right  or  wrong  on  policy  matters.  It  is  bad 
business  to  prove  high  State  Department  of- 
ficials will  lie  and  frame  subordinates  who 
dissent. 

John  Hemenway,  44,  another  Foreign  Serv- 
Ice  4,  was  severed  by  State  in  the  same  time 
frame  as  Thomas.  Hemenway,  a  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduate  and  Rhodes  Scholar,  simply 
had  not  been  promoted  in  eight  years.  He  was 
dropped  following  sharp  policy  differences 
with  a  superior  on  German  affairs.  It  is  his 
contention  those  superiors  have  lied  and  dis- 
torted the  record  and  that  those  lies  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  failure  to  win  promo- 
tion. He  Is  now  seeking  a  forum  in  which 
he  can  prove  those  charges. 

Hemenway's  efforts  to  work  within  the  sys- 
tem failed,  so  he  challenged  the  system  In  a 
grievance  procedure.  Fortunately,  after  leav- 
ing the  State  Department  he  took  a  higher 
post  in  the  Defense  Department  and  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  a  legal  challenge. 

The  State  Department  has  fought  his  every 
effort  to  get  a  hearing  and  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses to  prove  his  personnel  record  has  been 
marred  by  lies  and  distortions.  He  says  he 
simply  wants  to  "put  all  the  facts  on  the 
line,"  and  Macomber  and  Mace  have  put 
barriers  in  the  way  even  to  the  point  of 
violating  a  State  Department  rule  to  fire  two 
grievance  panel  members  In  the  middle  of  a 
hearing  now  In  progress. 

Stephen  Koczak,  another  former  Foreign 
Service  officer,  has  been  conducting  a  four- 
year  fight  for  the  right  to  examine  his  per- 
sonnel record  at  State  and  to  cross-examine 
superior  officers  who,  he  contends,  conspired 
to  rig  the  record  against  him. 

T*wo  points  were  Involved.  One  was  a  policy 
difference,  upon  which  events  have  since 
proved  Koczak  right.  The  other  Involved  a 
decision  Koczak  made  to  report  a  serious 
security  violation  Involving  a  superior. 
Koczak  contends  that  Instead  of  being  com- 
mended for  taking  proper  action,  the  am- 
bassador did  not  follow  up  the  violation  but 
permitted  the  man  whom  Koczak  had  re- 
ported to  write  Koczak's  fitness  report. 

Although  Koczak  fought  this  battle,  and 
won  an  assurance  his  fitness  report  written 
by  the  security  violator  would  not  be  used 
against  him,  he  learned  that  It  was  not  re- 
moved from  the  file  and  was  In  fact  used  later 
as  grounds  for  selecting  him  out. 

Macomber  and  Mace  continue  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Koczak's  effort  to  examine  the 
record  and  to  prove  that  "lies"  have  been 
used  In  selecting  him  out,  and  that  those 
same  "lies"  have  been  used  to  prejudice  em- 
ployers when  he  has  sought  employment. 

Koczak  continues  to  fight  his  battle  from 
a  job  at  the  American  Federal  Government 
Employees'  Union  office,  where  he  Is  now 
employed  as  a  researcher. 

A  more  celebrated  case  Involves  Otto 
Otepka,  a  former  chief  security  evaluator  at 
State  and  now  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

The  Otepka  case  is  now  established  as 
permeated  with  illegal  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping.  It  is  a  record  filled  with 
proven  falsehoods  of  superiors  who  denied 
the  electronics  surveillance  and  then  later 
admitted  they  had  testified  falsely  when 
caught.  Again  this  took  place  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Howard  P.  Mace  and  in  the 
Jurisdiction  for  which  Macomber  Is  now 
responsible. 
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Both  Macomber  and  Mace  have  continued 
to  fight  reinstatement  of  Otepka  and  to  de- 
fend the  SUte  Department  support  of  the 
liars  and  the  illegal  eavesdroppers.  They  have 
placed  every  conceivable  barrier  in  the  way 
of  getting  to  the  truth  for  corrective  action, 
and  have  been  responsible  for  the  continued 
circulation  of  erroneous  letters  on  the 
Otepka  case. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  may  not  have 
direct  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  the 
Thomas  case,  but  he  nevertheless  bears  re- 
sponsibility for  what  Is  taking  place  in  hla 
department  and  for  permitting  Macomber 
to  continue  practices  which  result  in  such  In- 
justices as  the  Thomas  case. 

The  secretary  of  state  expressed  high- 
minded  goals  for  the  department  when  he 
took  office  in  January  1969.  His  stated  ob- 
jective was  to  establish  a  spirit  which  In  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  lead  to  "a  re- 
ceptive and  open  establishment  where  diver- 
gent views  are  fully  and  promptly  passed  on 
for  decision." 

"We  must  tap  all  the  creative  ideas  and 
energies  of  this  department  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  foreign  policy  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  future,"  Rogers  said.  "Only  If 
we  do  so  can  we  gystematlcally  delineate 
meaningful  alternatives  from  which  the  Pres- 
ident can  determine  a  considered  policy 
course." 

It  was,  Rogers  said,  a  follow-up  of  the  ob- 
servation that  candidate  Nixon  had  made  In 
September  1968.  about  the  need  to  "bring  dls- 
lenters  Into  policy  discussions,  not  freeze 
them  out."  "We  should  Invite  constructive 
oriticlsm.  not  only  because  the  critics  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,  but  also  because  they 
have  something  vrorth  hearing,"  Nixon  had 
said. 

Aside  from  pompous  statements,  Rogers 
and  Macomber  have  done  little  to  change  the 
personnel  policies  that  caused  the  tragedy  of 
Charles  Thomas. 

In  the  day*  after  Thomas  died.  Sen.  Co<^)er 
wrote  a  note  of  condolence  expreaelng  "re- 
gret" there  was  nothing  any  oomblnatlon 
of  senators  or  congressmen  seemed  to  be  able 
to  do  about  the  Injustices  In  the  Foreign 
Service  system. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  Charles 
Thomas  had  discussed  a  book  on  "Reform  in 
America"  with  a  publisher.  He  had  completed 
an  outline  and  one  chapter.  In  the  process, 
he  quipped  to  his  wife  that  an  awfully  funny 
book  could  be  written  about  his  own  strug- 
gles to  correct  the  record.  He  reasoned  that 
few  would  believe  a  serious  book  about  the 
raw  injustices  of  the  Foreign  Service  system. 
There  is  wry  humor  In  the  fact  that  his 
death  might  correct  obvlotis  Injustices  that 
have  seldom  received  the  attention  they 
merit. 
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to  the  92d  Congress  on  methods  by 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  through  direc- 
tion or  legislation,  can  take  action  to 
encourage  the  recycling  of  materials 
such  as  metals,  glass,  and  paper. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  I  will  be 
asking  for  cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 

The  problem  of  solid  waste  and  the 
exhaustion  of  our  primary  mineral  re- 
sources is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
pressing  environmental  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  Yet  a  great  deal  of  the  prob- 
lem of  recycling  materials  to  eliminate 
solid  wastes  and  conserve  natural  re- 
sources is  due  to  our  own  actions  in 
setting  freight  rates  which  discriminate 
against  secondary  production  materials. 

This  problem  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  by  two  high  school  seniors  in 
my  congressional  district.  Miss  Diane 
Krasner  and  Mr.  Todd  Gross,  who  have 
started  a  recycling  council  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area.  They  have  very  carefully 
studied  some  of  the  freight  rate  differ- 
entials which  exist  between  primary  and 
secondary  production  materials  and 
have  convincingly  shown  that  these  rates 
make  It  virtually  Impossible  to  economi- 
cally recycle  many  wastes.  Only  if  we 
can  make  it  attractive  for  companies  to 
seek  out  materials  for  recycling  will  we 
begin  to  be  able  to  meet  the  solid  waste 
crisis. 

The  freight  rate  problem,  which  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  would  deal 
with,  is  discussed  by  Miss  Krasner  and 
Mr.  Gross  at  some  length  in  a  speech 
which  I  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  23,  1971,  pages  11752 
and  11753. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  speech  by  Miss  Krasner 
before  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Congres- 
sional Committee  which  met  in  Cleve 
land  on  April  30.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  reprint  the  resolution  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  Before  the  Northeastekv  Ohio 

Congressional  CoMMrrxEZ,  Apan.  30.  1971 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  ON  STUDY  OF 
FREIGHT  RATES  INVOLVING  RE- 
CYCLING OF  METALS.  PAPER,  AND 
GLASS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  House  resolution  to 
authorize  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  certain 
freight  rates  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  equalizing 
freight  rat«s  for  certain  primary  and 
secondary  production  materials  as  an 
aid  in  the  alleviation  of  the  solid  waste 
disposal  problem.  This  resolution  would 
enable  the  committee  to  take  testimony 
around  the  country,  and  to  report  back 


(By  Diane  Krasner) 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
the  proposals  for  solid  waste  management 
and  for  recycling  that  I  am  offering  this 
morning  are  national  as  well  as  regional  in 
scope.  Many  of  the  problems  have  already 
been  tackled  by  fragmented  segments  of  the 
community.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
gleaning  information  from  various  sources 
for  this  presentation. 

The  current  solid  waste  problem  demands 
a  solution.  Recycling  wastes  and  solid  waste 
management  is  aesthetically  appealing.  How- 
ever, solutions  hinge  upon  hard,  cold  eco- 
nomics, realities  of  business  trends,  supply 
and  demand.  Herein  He  the  prospects  for 
controlling  our  waste  before  It  controls  us. 

If  the  problems  were  unsolvable  I  wouldn't 
be  here  today.  If  the  problems  couldn't  be 
remedied  with  governmental  assistance.  If 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  didn't  have 
some  suggestions  I  wouldn't  be  here.  But 
we  do. 

We  suggest  the  initiation  of  programs  to 
ensure  an  increased,  even  flow  of  secondary 
materials  for  recycling.  The  first  major  area 
of  concern  Is  the  equalization  of  freight  rates 
between  primary  and  secondary  materials 
as  set  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. By  and  large  the  use  of  secondary  mate- 
rials depends  upon  the  attractiveness  of  their 
price  as  compared  with  primary  materials. 
The  price  of  many  secondary  materials  Is  ad- 
versely affected  by  discriminatory  freight 
rates. 
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For  example,  in  making  one  ton  of  steel 
it  tokes  either  one  and  one-half  tons  of 
iron  ore  or  approximately  one  ton  of  ferroiis 
scrap.  If  freight  rates  for  hauling  ore  and 
for  hauling  scrap  were  based  on  equal  cost 
per  ton  this  would  give  scrap  an  unfair 
advantage.  If  freight  rates  for  hauling  were 
based  on  the  value  of  the  material,  scrap 
should  cost  one-half  times  more  per  ton. 
This  would  give  no  advantage  to  either  scrap 
or  ore  because  it  would  cost  the  same  to 
make  one  ton  of  steel  whether  you  use  Iron 
ore  or  scrap. 

However,  this  U  not  the  case.  In  1966  the 
average  revenue  on  hauling  one  ton  of  iron 
ore  one  mile  (short  haxil)  was  1.187^.  The 
average  revenue  on  one-ton  mile  of  scrap  was 
2  865f .  ThU  means  that  scrap  cost  3.42  times 
as  much  to  haul  as  iron  ore.  Costs  for  the 
shipment  In  the  United  States  can  vary  as 
much  as  »2.93  per  ton.  If  the  freight  rates 
were  put  into  proportion  a  competitive  mar- 
ket would  be  created  which  In  turn  would 
Increfise  the  consumption  of  scrap  metal  or 
scrap  paper,  or  scrap  glass,  and  would  develop 
an  Incentive  for  recycling. 

Secondly  the  depletion  aUowancas  on  the 
extraction  of  virgin  materials  place  secondary 
materials  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  the 
marketplace.  While  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
in  the  nation's  best  interests  to  remove  de- 
pletion aUowances.  It  would  certainly  be 
beneficial  to  our  country's  environment  to 
allow  an  equal  tax  Incentive  for  the  utlUza- 
tlon  of  secondary  materials  which  exist  in 
over-abundance  and  poUute  our  nations 
countryside. 

The  third  recommendation  applies  specifi- 
cally to  obsolete  ferroxis  materials.  The  un- 
interrupted flow  of  scrap  materials  must  be 
maintained  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
except  in  times  of  dire  national  emergency. 
Repeated  interruption,  or  the  threat  of  such 
InterrupUon.  has  played  havoc  with  inter- 
national scrap  markets.  For  example,  last 
year  when  prices  of  scrap  Iron  rose,  steel 
maJtfers  went  to  Washington  complaining 
iUkt  our  country  was  exploiting  vital  natural 
Resources  which  were  in  extreme  shortage 
/and  which  the  nation  could  lU  afford  to 
'^  loee  .  Only  eight  months  later,  in  today  s 
scrap  market  we  find  an  over-abundance  of 
scrap  iron  for  sale  and  a  consequent  severe 
price  dip  In  iron  scrap. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  national 
policy  to  provide  Incentives  for  the  use  of 
secondary  materials.  However,  these  are  not 
necessarily  massive  commitments  of  federal 
funds.  In  fact,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  the  answer  to  America's  solid  waste 
problems  lie  vrtthln  leglslaUve  bounds. 

Other  incentives  should,  however,  be  used 
to  convince  industrv.  government,  and  the 
pubUc  to  Uke  action.  Relatively  Uttle 
thought  and  effort  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
dissemination  of  informaUon  relating  to  solid 
waste  management. 

And  yet  the  key  for  tomorrow's  success  Is 
better  ttse  of  today's  tools.  For  example, 
optimum  use  of  collecting  equipment  Is  often 
thwarted  by  obeolete  highway  codes.  Loading 
capacity  for  most  collection  equipment  Is 
usuaUy  far  greater  than  that  legally  aUow- 
able  To  achieve  maximum  efficiency,  waste 
contractors  must  be  allowed  to  use  maximum 
loading  capacities.  Citizens  and  industries 
are  finding  out  the  answers.  Isn't  government 
best  capable  of  getting  the  answers  to  all 
the  people  who  could  use  them? 

If  and  when  the  newly  authorized  federal 
funds  (»80  mllUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  $140  for  the  fiscal  year  1973)  are  dele- 
gated, the  government  must  follow  up  their 
money  and  provide  guidance  for  its  use. 
Crash  programs  are  not  the  answer  to  pol- 
lution control;  neither  are  segmented  pilot 
programs  across  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment can  help  by  training  technicians,  en- 
couraging research  on  treatment  methods, 
and  furnishing  money  and  expertise  for  the 
dissemination  of  information. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
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recent  program  established  by  the 
leading  can  companies.  The  program 
be  recognized  as  a  worthy  attempt  to 
environment.   However,  the  following 
excerpt  from  an  ecology  kit 
the  National  Can  Company. 

Q.   Can  a  can  collection  center  pfy   for 
ItseU? 

A.  With  the  exception  of  centers 
aluminum  cans  only,  the  cost  of  running 
can  collection  center  will  exceed  the 
of   the  metal   scrap   collected.  The 
equipping,  manning,  advertising,  and 
for  a  well-managed  center  can  be 
to  be  $200  a  ton  above  the   (value) 
cans  collected. 

As  long  as  the  companies  are  placed 
charitable   situation,    their  program 
feasible    as    a    long-term    solution 
ment  has  the  control  of  regulations  afl|ectlng 
the  situation.  These  regulations  must 
sessed  and,  when  necessary,  new  rule* 
be  established  based  on  economic  practical 
Ity,  If  solid  waste  management  and  raycUng 
Is  to  be  successful  In  the  future 
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Resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
duct  an  investigation  and  study  of 
freight  rates  for  the  purpose  of  det^rmln 
Ing   the   feaslbUlty   of  equalizing 
rates   for  certain   primary   and 
production  materials  as  an  aid  In 
levlatlon  of  the  solid  waste  disposal 
lem 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  actlni 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  authorlz  !d 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  compldti 
vestlgatlon  and  study  of  the  freight 
charged  for  the  transportation  in 
and  foreign  commerce  of  primary  ar 
ondary  production  materials, 
metals,  paper,  and  glass,  for  the 
determining  the  feasibility  of  equ 
such  rates,  by  legislative  or  admlnlstatlon 
action.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  prelerence 
for  the  transportation  of  primary  materials 
and  encourage  the  collection  and  retiirn 
secondary  materials  for  recycling 
a  step  toward  alleviation  of  the  solid 
disposal  problem. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thlk 
lutlon   the   committee   or   subcommittee 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
Congress   at   such   times  and  places 
the  United  States.  Including  any  Co^imon 
wealth   or  possession  thereof,  or 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
tendance  and  testimony  of  such 
and  the  production  of  such  books, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  pape^ 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
of  the  committee  designated  by  hli4 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
as   soon   as  practicable   during   the 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  lnvestlgatl(^n 
study,  together  with  such 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Hduse 
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A  TRUE  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    IlfASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachiisetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an  everyday  occui  rence 
for  all  of  us  to  pick  up  the  daily  paper 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  read  about  the  bad  news  in  the 
world.  With  the  many  problems  and 
crises  that  face  us  as  le^slators  and  that 
face  the  general  public  £is  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  we  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  the  good  news  and  of  the  many 
people  who  contribute  their  time  and 
ideals  to  make  this  country,  with  its 
many  imperfections,  a  nice  place  to  live. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  minute  to  read  the  following 
article  which  is  written  about  Henry 
Johnson  of  Cathlamet,  Washington.  Mr. 
Johnson  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
as  a  yoimg  man  from  Holland  and 
brought  with  him  a  desire  to  contribute 
his  share  In  making  his  community  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live.  I  think  that  he  has  con- 
tributed more  than  his  share  and  de- 
serves a  "thank  you"  for  bringing  pride 
and  dedication  to  his  job,  to  his  country 
and  to  his  fellow  man. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Tbtte  Success  Stobt 

Cathlamet. — With  a  straight  face,  Henry 
Johnson  declared  that  he  had  come  West  In 
1928  In  a  covered  wagon.  Then  watching  us 
struggle  to  swallow  this  startling  bit  of  in- 
formation. Henry  grinned  and  agreed  his 
transportation  had  been  a  Model -T  Ford  with 
a  cloth  top. 

The  vehicle  lost  Its  top  en  route,  so  Henry 
actually  arrived  In  Seaside,  Ore.  In  a  com- 
pletely alr-condltloned  automobile 

Henry  Johnson's  fame  In  Wahkiakum 
County  rests  on  his  enviable  prowess  as  a 
logging  camp  cook — 36  years  with  Crown 
Zellerbach  untU  his  retirement  in  Janu- 
ary, 1970. 

He  had  been  bom  In  Holland  on  Sept.  10. 
1907,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  In 
1926.  Dldnt  know  a  thing  about  cooking 
then,  and  spent  his  first  two  years  in  this 
country  working  In  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

For  a  tUne  he  worked  on  the  roads  in  the 
Seaside-Cannon  Beach  area,  then  started  his 
cooking  career  ("I  Just  picked  it  up,"  he 
said),  with  the  Eastern  &  Western  Lumber 
Co.  in  Molalla.  Until  In  1933,  the  same  year  he 
vfBS  married.  Henry  went  to  work  for  Crown. 

He  started  as  a  meat  cutter,  then  became 
second  cook,  and  eventually  first  cook.  "We 
fed  about  300  men,  with  20  people  in  the 
kitchen,  coimting  cooks,  meat  cutters,  bak- 
ers and  waiters." 

The  meals  were  served  family  style,  and 
Johnson's  eyes  opened  wider  as  he  com- 
mented on  the  enormous  appetites  of  the 
loggers.  "And  the  meals  had  to  be  ready  on 
time  or  they'd  knock  down  the  door." 

It  took  some  doing  to  get  those  meals  ready 
to  serve.  A  typical  breakfast  in  the  1930's 
consisted  of  bacon  and  eggs,  toast,  hotcakes, 
fried  potatoes,  hot  mush,  cold  cereal,  pastry, 
coffee,  and  milk.  Lunch  was  easy — Just  sand- 
wiches for  the  men  to  take  into  the  woods 
with  them.  Dinner  meant  another  big  meal, 
srtartlng  with  soup  and  working  into  steak, 
potatoes,  ciury  and  rice,  two  vegetables, 
beans,  cheese  and  dessert. 

"I  especially  like  to  cook  meat,"  Henry 
declared,  "but  in  a  logging  camp  you  learn 
to  do  everything."  And  for  years  he  baked  his 
own  pies,  cakes  and  bread,  until  later  the 
camps  bought  baker's  bread. 

He  even  made  soap,  "tons  of  It  from  lye 
and  grease."  The  trick,  he  said,  was  to  have 
gjease  and  lye  the  same  temperature  when 
put  Into  water. 

"Sure,  I  like  to  cook,"  Henry  said  agreeably, 
"although  I  never  could  please  everyone. 
The  men,  they  blamed  the  cook  for  every- 
thing. I  remember,"  he  went  on,  settling  back 
in  his  chair,  "when  World  War  II  ended,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  came  back  Into  logging. 
Oh,  they  said  the  meals  were  g^^eat  after  the 
Army  food  and  they'd  never  complain  again." 
He  sighed.  "Three  weeks  later  they  were  com- 
plaining louder  than  anybody." 
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Henry  has  cooked  for  Washington  State 
governors  and  legislators  visiting  in  Wahkia- 
kum County,  and  once  for  a  movie  company 
that  produced  "God's  Country  and  the 
Woman"  in  the  Wahkiakum  hills.  He  remem- 
bered the  two  stairs,  George  Brent  and  Ber- 
eriy  Robblns. 

Who  cooks  at  home?  "My  wife,  Kathryn. 
She's  a  better  cook  than  I  am." 

For  the  past  16-16  years  he  has  been  chief 
cook  for  the  Wahklakiim  PTA-sponsored 
smorgasbord  dinner.  He  was  on  hand  for  the 
first  annual  smorgasbord,  and  will  be  pre- 
paring the  ham,  turkey  and  other  meats 
again  this  year.  The  date  Is  May  2,  starting 
at  11  ajn.  "We're  pretty  well  organized," 
Henry  said,  "and  we  have  to  be,  because  each 
year  we  feed  at  least  1,000  guests." 

He  described,  practically  in  living  color, 
the  gustatory  delights  that  awaited  diners  on 
May  2 — barbecued  salmon,  fish  cakes,  Swed- 
ish meat  balls,  salads,  homemade  pastries, 
and  pickled  herring.  The  proceeds  are  used 
to  benefit  school  children  in  various  ways. 
It  Is  served  at  the  Julius  A.  Wendt  Elemen- 
tary School,  with  modestly  priced  tickets 
available  at  the  door. 

"No,  I  don't  miss  the  logging  camp  any- 
more," Henry  admitted,  "because  there's 
plenty  of  work  to  do  on  the  farm."  This  Is  a 
place  he  bought  In  1947,  in  the  Elochoman 
Valley.  He  raises  beef  cattle,  and  finds  time 
for  his  hobby  of  woodcarving. 

There  are  two  grandchildren  to  visit  in 
Spokane,  children  of  his  son,  Carl.  Another 
son,  Hank,  lives  in  Amboy,  and  the  Johnson's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Patman  resides  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Henry  and  his  wife  hope 
to  make  a  trip  to  Washington  one  of  these 
days. 

Henry  has  never  been  back  to  Holland, 
and  doesnt  suppose  he  ever  will  visit  it, 
although  a  brother  Is  still  living  there. 
Incidentally,  that  brother's  name  Is  Janson. 
Henry  changed  his  somewhat  when  he  came 
to  America. 


INTERSTATE  AIR  ABATEMENT 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1971 

Mr.  BRYON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  the  Air  QuaUty  OfQce  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
began  hearings  on  a  problem  that  has 
existed  in  western  Maryland  effecting 
local  Christmas  tree  growers.  I  commend 
the  spirit  of  this  conference  and  would 
like  to  include  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Cumberland  Times  on  May  10, 
1971  on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 
PoLLtrnoN  Stttdt  In  Keysek  Tuesdat 

An  Interstate  conference  is  scheduled  for 
Keyser  tomorrow  to  consider  air  pollution 
problems  that  may  exist  In  the  Mt.  Storm, 
W.  Va.-Gorman,  Md.,  and  Luke,  Md.-Keyser 
areas. 

The  conferees  will  be  representatives  of  the 
Air  Quality  Office  of  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  of  the  air 
pollution  control  departments  of  the  states 
of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 

The  conference  originally  requested  by 
Governor  Mandel  In  order  to  investigate 
damage  to  Christmas  trees  in  Maryland, 
alleged  to  be  caxised  by  emissions  from  the 
Mt.  Storm  power  plant  operated  by  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company. 

Governor  Moore  of  West  Virginia  then  re- 
portedly requested  that  the  conference  be 
expanded  In  order  to  look  at  pollution  prob- 
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lems  allegedly   caused  by  Westvaco's  Liike 

mill. 

All  of  us  without  doubt  want  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment but  we  sincerely  trust  that  the 
conferees  will  not  overlook  the  economic 
Impact  of  recommendations  they  may  pro- 
pose. 

we  are  not  famlUar  with  Vepco's  plans  for 
environmental  controls  at  Mt.  Storm  but  we 
do  have  rather  complete  information,  gath- 
ered over  the  years,  about  Westvaco's  program 
at  Luke. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  acknowledge  that 
pollution  does  exist  In  the  area  and  we  know 
that  Westvaco  officials  agree  with  us  that  this 
IB  80.  The  point  Is,  however,  that  the  paper 
company  already  has  taken  many  significant 
steps  In  an  on-going  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  both  water  and  air.  For  almost  a 
year,  Westvaco  has  had  a  plan  for  compli- 
ance with  Maryland's  air  quality  regulations 
that  has  the  approval  of  the  state's  air  qual- 
ity control  division  and  Dr.  Neil  Solomon, 
Maryland's  secretary  of  health. 

Whille  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
the  technology  Involved  in  solving  the  mill's 
odor  problems  and  those  associated  with  its 
other  emissions,  including  sulfur  dioxide, 
company  officials  have  told  us  that  their 
compliance  program  is  a  good  one. 

We  also  are  convinced  Maryland  would 
not  have  approved  Westvaco's  plan  If  state 
officials  do  not  believe  it. 

One  problem  associated  with  sulfur  dioxide 
Is  that  there  Is  currently  no  practical  way  to 
control  It  except  to  burn  low  sulfur  fuels 
such  as  natural  gas,  low  sulfur  oil  or  low 
sulfur  coal.  All  are  in  limited  supply. 

Coal  containing  more  than  one  per  cent 
sulfur,  however,  is  plentiful  and  this  Is  the 
kind  of  coal  that  predominates  in  Western 
Maryland's  coal  fields. 

Unless  some  system  is  developed  to  remove 
sulfur  dioxide  that  is  created  after  combus- 
tion of  this  high  sulfur  coal,  markets  for  It 
will  decline  as  other  states  follow  Maryland's 
lead  and  adopt  regulations  prohibiting  the 
burning  of  fuels  containing  more  than  one 
per  cent  sulfur.  Maryland's  coal  business 
consequently  could  deteriorate  rapidly. 

As  an  Illustration,  two  of  our  major  coal 
using  Industries  already  have  switched  or 
announced  they  intend  to  switch  to  natural 
gas  or  low  sulfur  fuel  oil.  These  are  the 
Celandese  Fibers  Company  and  the  KeUy- 
Sprlngfield  Tire  Company. 

Westvaco  hopes  to  continue  to  burn  coal 
and  has  Invented  a  process  that  will  recover 
sulfur  dioxide  from  the  stacks  after  coal  is 
burned.  Still  in  the  developmental  stage, 
this  process,  if  successful,  could  be  a  major 
factor  In  allowing  the  continued  use  of  coal, 
which  is  the  only  plentiful  source  of  energy 
in  this  country. 

Westvaco  has  Invested  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  in  the  Invention  and  develop- 
ment of  this  process  to  date.  The  Air  Quality 
Office  of  the  Federal  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  Joined  with  Westvaco  by 
contracting  with  the  company  for  a  $350,000 
Investment  this  year  In  further  development. 
Work  has  been  underway  by  the  company  for 
several  years  and  successful  completion  of 
the  project  still  appears  to  be  a  few  years 
away.  This  is  a  simple  Illustration  In  Itself 
that  research  and  development  Is  Indeed  ex- 
pensive and  the  results  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight  in  the  solution  of  complex  prob- 
lems. 

Westvsico,  through  its  j>ay rolls  and  its  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  and  other  supplies 
and  services,  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
economy  of  our  area.  It  is  a  big  operation 
that  requires  huge  Investments  of  capital  to 
keep  It  competitive  with  other  paper  com- 
panies. 

We  know  that  Westvaco  has  an  enlight- 
ened attitude  toward  pollution  control  and 
already  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  clean- 
ing up  the  environment.  Under  its  program, 
the  company  intends  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  more  for  this  purpose. 
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We  hope  the  conferees  after  this  air  quality 
conference  will  recognize  the  steps  Westvaco 
and  other  industries  have  taken  and  wUl 
allow  them  to  continue  to  make  environ- 
mental Improvements  In  an  orderly  manner 
as  proposed  in  plans  for  compliance. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  "PEOPLE  FACTOR' 
TO  THE  NAVY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Prank 
Sanders,  to  the  Hampton  Roads  Maritime 
Association,  at  its  annual  banquet  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  May  6. 

Mr.  Sanders,  while  addressing  himself 
to  our  defense  capability,  and  Russia's 
rapidly  developing  Navy,  also  pointed  up 
the  importance  of  the  "people  factor"  to 
the  Navy's  installations  and  logistics, 
weapons  and  equipments,  and  in  the  day- 
by-day  lives  of  Navy  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  San- 
ders' remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  the  Assistant  Secbetary  or  the 
Navy  F'rank  Sanders 

It  is  a  special  privilege  to  talk  with  the 
Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Association  today 
because  of  the  role  this  area  and  its  people 
have  had  in  Naval  history.  This  unique  role 
has  been  one  of  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  the  most  advanced  technology  in 
Naval  warfare.  Consider  the  milestones  in 
Naval  history  that  have  occurred  here.  The 
battle  of  the  Monitor  and  Virginia  in  1862 
marked  the  end  of  the  wooden-ship  era;  the 
first  shipboard  launch  of  r.n  airplane  in 
1910  marked  the  beginning  of  carrier  avia- 
tion; and.  55  years  ago  today,  the  first  ship- 
to-shore  voice  communication  in  1916 
marked  the  advent  of  modem  communica- 
tion systems  In  the  Navy.  All  these  events 
are  of  tremendoiis  significance  to  the  Navy. 
The  special  Naval  tradition  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  area  is  further  enhanced  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  16"  gun  battleship, 
Maryland  and.  of  coiu-se,  the  first  nuclear- 
powered  carrier.  Enterprise. 

The  importance  of  this  series  of  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  is  of  great  historical 
interest  but  Its  contemporary  significance 
will  become  clear  only  after  viewing  the  chal- 
lenge future  American  seapower  must  face 
and  the  constraints  under  which  we  must 
meet  this  challenge.  The  challenge  I  refer 
to  Is  that  of  Soviet  seapower. 

Traditionally.  Russia  has  been  a  strong 
land  power.  Her  post-World  War  II  anti- 
shipping  oriented  Navy  was  a  mere  exten- 
sion of  her  land  jx)wer.  On  the  one  hand. 
Russia,  the  land  power,  could  show  a  naval 
superiority  only  In  a  few  areas  such  as  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  the  United  States  and  her  allies 
had  adequate  land  power  to  neutralize  the 
Soviet  challenge,  we  maintained  superior 
naval  presence  In  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  which  stretched  from  the  Formosa 
Strait  and  the  Tonkin  GxUf  to  the  shores 
of  Lebanon  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruits 
of  our  naval  superiority,  although  many, 
have  been  subtle  and  often  unappreciated. 
We  have  been  able  to  give  firm  assistance 
to  our  friends  overseas  from  Korea,  Viet- 
nam and  Taiwan  in  the  Pacific  to  Lebanon, 
Greece,   and  Tiurkey  in   the   Mediterranean. 
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Today  this  Soviet  threat  Is  changing.  Rus- 
sia Is  emerging  as  a  first-rate,  diversified 
seapower. 

Nowhere  Is  the  challenge  of  this  enhanced 
seapower  more  obvious  than  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. Consider  this  strategic  area  where 
oiUy  one  decade  ago  the  United  States  Navy 
was  unchallenged.  It  had  freedom  of  action 
and  was  welcome  at  ports  on  all  sides  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  every  sense  America 
had  the  capability  to  control  this  southern 
flank  of  our  NATO  allies — a  capability  which 
is  important  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

The  present  situation  Is  quite  different. 
Our  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  now 
consists  of  40  or  less  ships,  often  with  more 
than  half  dating  from  World  War  n.  The 
Russian  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean  now 
essentially  matches  omtb  in  number.  Theirs 
are  new  ships,  large,  sleek  missile  destroyers 
and  modern  submarines.  For  more  than  ten 
years  the  Russians  have  been  perfecting  their 
surface-to-surface  shipboard  missiles,  mis- 
siles which  can  be  fired  from  ships  at  ship 
targets  far  over  the  horizon.  In  this  missile 
area,  they  outstrip  anything  existing  In  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Russian  Navy  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  armed  with  these  mis- 
siles. 

This  trend  makes  this  picture  even  darker. 
The  Russian  naval  presence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean is  stlU  increasing.  It  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  you  to  know  that  over  the 
past  two  years  the  number  of  Navy  ship- 
days  the  Russians  have  spent  in  the  Medi- 
terranean exceed  the  corresponding  num- 
ber for  o\ur  Navy. 

The  Suez  Canal,  when  reopened,  could 
make  it  easier  for  Soviet  seapower,  now 
building  up  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea  areas,  to  expand  southward  into  the 
critical  oil-rich  area  of  the  Middle  East. 
Although  the  United  States  Itself  has  a 
comfortable  margin  of  oil  supplies,  thf  i^ee 
vrorld  as  a  whole  depends  on  the  Middle - 
Eastern  oil.  Europe  Imports  about  8  million 
barrels  per  dav— 5  million  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  3  million  from  North  Africa.  Japan 
imports  90%  of  her  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  area^-about  2.6  million  barrels  per  day. 
The  free  world  uses  88%  of  the  oil  imported 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  97%  o'  t^« 
oil  imported  from  North  Africa.  Needless  to 
say.  these  strategic  facts  are  surely  appar- 
ent  to  the  Russians. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  average  age  of  our  total  Fleet  has 
been  increasing  and  the  size  of  that  fleet,  due 
orimarily  to  fiscal  constraints,  has  been  de- 
creasing, in  that  same  time  frame  the  Soviet 
Union  has  built  a  large  and  formidable 
submarine  force  and  has  embarked  on  the 
construction  of  a  modern  surface  fleet.  To- 
day thev  are  capable  of  building  submarines 
and  surface  war-ships  at  a  far  higher  rate 
than  ever.  In  a  recent  statement  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird, 
said,  with  reference  to  build-up  of  Soviet 
military  power:  "We  can  characterize  Soviet 
activity  as  'momentous'  while  our  activity 
has  been  almost  'moratorium'." 

In  no  instance  is  this  statement  any  more 
applicable  than  in  seapower.  The  Soviet,  in 
the  words  of  Admiral  Rickover,  "have  ap- 
plied tremendous  national  resources  to  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  their 
submarine  construction  yards."  To  this  we 
can  add  their  increased  capablUty  In  the 
construction  of  sophisticated  surface  ships. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  today  Russia  not  only 
has  maintained  and  strengthened  her  land 
power,  added  to  her  air  power,  achieved 
parity  with  the  United  States  in  strategic 
power,  developed  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  that  constantly  threaten  free  and 
captive  Europe,  but  has  eml>arked  on  a 
buUd-up  In  seapower  that  has  already  made 
her  the  second  most  powerful  naval  force 
in  the  world— a  buUd-up  that  shows  no  sign 
of  abatement. 

Marry  this  build-up  In  naval  power  to  the 
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unprecedented  build-up  in  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  and  you  have  the  emeifeence  of 
a  maritime  power  for  the  projection  of  a 
communist  foreign  policy  overseas. 

Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  Chief  of  Nival  Op- 
erations, best  summarized  the  pijecarlous 
nature  of  the  present  situation  When  he 
spoke  before  the  National  Press  ulub.  He 
stated  that  ".  .  .  it  Is  Inevitable  an4  incon- 
trovertable  that  the  day  la  coming  ^hen  the 
Soviet  Navy  will  be  the  leading  Navy  of  the 
world.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  argument 
about  whether  It  will  be  this  year,  i^ext  year 
or  the  year  after,  but  It's  coming  If  the 
American  people  do  not  rise  to  the  o^aslon." 

What  then  Is  being  done  to  maintain  our 
capacity  to  meet  this  Soviet  challeqge?  Our 
deterrent  In  the  strategic  field  Is  being  main- 
tained at  a  level  at  least  sufBclent  tjo  main- 
tain parity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  A  major 
portion  of  that  deterrent  rests  In  the  Fleet 
Ballistic  Missile  program  with  missile  carry- 
ing submarines  standing  guard  toda(y  under 
the  seas  to  protect  the  free  world,  pn  April 
25th  the  second  submarine  carrying  jthe  im- 
proved Poeeidon  missile  went  out  tb  sea  to 
Join  a  Seet  of  40  other  FBM  submarines.  In 
addition,  the  President's  Budget  f^r  fiscal 
year  1972  now  before  the  Congreaq  carrlee 
funds  for  the  development  of  a  dew  and 
more  potent  missile  firing  submariniB  weap- 
ons system  known  as  ULMS  or  Underwater 
Laimched  Missile  System. 

The  structiire  of  our  general  purpofe  forces 
is  based  on  implementing  the  Nlxcn  doc- 
trine. You  wlU  remember  that  the  President 
noted  In  announcing  that  doctrine  that, 
"America  cannot  and  will  not  conoelve  all 
the  plans,  design  all  the  programs,  |  execute 
all  the  decisions  and  undertake  all  jthe  de- 
fense of  the  free  nations  of  the  worfd." 

The  Implementation  of  this  doctrine  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  our  commitment^  abroad 
and  an  assumption  by  other  nation^  of  the 
primary  responsibility  to  provide  tl|e  man- 
power for  their  own  defense.  The  President 
has  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  doctrine 
Is  no  Invitation  to  slash  defense  budgets  and 
to  completely  disregard  our  commitment  to 
the  free  world.  He  stated  that  while  lexercls- 
Ing  prudence  In  reducing  our  oversea^  forces : 

"We  must  resist  the  automatic  reduction 
of  the  American  presence  everywhere  frlthout 
regard  to  consequences.  While  trlmnling  our 
defense  budget  where  poeslble  and  adjusting 
defense  to  modern  realities,  we  mu4t  resist 
ritualistic  voting  against  defense  spending." 

To  properly  complement  this  doctflne  the 
United  States  requires  a  strong.  robu»t,  well- 
equipped  and  organized,  modern  professional 
defense  force  ready  to  protect  U.S.  {foreign 
policy  and  the  free  world  wherever  greeted 
to  do  so.  The  size  of  that  force  nee<|  not  be 
large  by  our  own  past  standards,  buti  will  b« 
almost  in  direct  ratio  to  our  ability  ito  pro- 
vide the  modernity,  equipment  and  J  profes- 
sional volunteer  personnel  required. 

How  has  the  Navy  approached  thdlr  por- 
tion of  this  program?  In  order  to  njalntaln 
numerical  size  we  could  have  Invested  monies 
into  the  maintenance  and  support  of  our 
aging  fleet.  We  have  chosen  an  alternative 
co\irse  of  action.  Tomorrow's  Navy  will  be 
superficially  smaller  but  its  capacity  for 
meeting  future  challenges  will  be  enhanced. 
The  heart  of  the  striking  power  of  tlie  Navy 
still  remains  the  fast  carrier  task  force — 
modem  ships  with  a  continuing  empl^asls  on 
nuclear  power-carrying  modem  aircraft.  That 
force  Is  being  supplemented  by  provisions 
for  Increased  modernity  in  our  Imtxsrtant 
anti-submarine  warfare  posture  to  (ounter 
the  growing  Soviet  submarine  threat.  New 
and  lilghly  capable  amphibious  ships  are 
being  built  and  programmed  to  support  the 
greatest  fighting  force  in  the  wor^d — the 
United  States  Marines. 
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Our  future  Navy's  ability  to  meet  Its  chal- 
lenges, however,  can  be  maintained  only 
with  the  type  of  technological  advances  that 
have  been  part  of  the  tradition  of  Hampton 
Roads.  Just  as  the  Monitor  and  Virginia 
were  smaller  but  more  effective  than  other 
ships  of  that  wa,  the  Navy  of  the  future 
must  be  smaller  but  more  effective  in  serv- 
ing the  national  Interests. 

Such  a  program  cannot  be  achieved  day 
before  jresterday  or  even  overnight.  It  de- 
mands patience  and  stewardship  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us — in  or  out  of  government — all  of 
us  who  are  proud  to  call  ourselves  "Ameri- 
cans." 

If  our  Allies  implement  their  manifesta- 
tion to  provide  their  share  of  defense,  i>ar- 
tlcularly  manpower,  to  their  portion  of  the 
free  world,  these  forces  coupled  with  our 
modern  military  power  then  will  provide  a 
reward  for  your  stewardship  and  patience  In 
the  form  of  a  realistic  deterrent  to  any  po- 
tential aggreesor  no  matter  how  powerful  it 
may  be. 

While  we  are  proud — and  I  believe,  rightly 
so — of  the  modem  wef4>ons  and  equipments 
we  are  producing — all  of  these  are  just  so 
much  inert  material  without  the  people  to 
use  them.  Only  people  think  and  feel  and 
make  decisions — only  people  dare  to  risk 
greatly  and  fight  bravely  to  defend  i>eace  and 
justice  and  freedom.  People  are  still  our  most 
valuable  asset. 

We  recognize  this — act  upon  it.  More  and 
more,  we  make  sure  we  crank  the  "people 
factor"  into  our  installations  and  logistics, 
into  our  weapons  and  equipments,  and  into 
the  day-by-day  lives  of  our  Navy  men  as 
they  perform  their  part  of  the  task  of  naval 
operations. 

We  are  seeking  more  and  better  housing — 
sea  pay  and  better  living  conditions  for  all. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  I  am  sure  we  will 
increase  morale  and  motivation,  and  im- 
prove both  performance  of  duty,  and  reten- 
tion, of  our  fine  Navy  men. 

Nowhere  Is  the  importance  of  people  more 
apparent  than  when  we  consider  our  serv- 
icemen who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
In  action.  These  men  and  their  families  are 
enduring  physical  hardships,  emotional  suf- 
ferings, and  long  separations  beyond  any- 
thing we  could  ever  hope  to  repay.  From  those 
few  who  have  returned  we  do  know  that  these 
men  have  not  given  up  hope.  The  primary 
factor  giving  these  men  the  strength  to  en- 
dure is  their  faith  in  Ood  and  country. 

A  former  prisoner  of  war.  Air  Force  Major 
Joe  Carpenter,  has  commented: 

"I  am  convinced  that  my  faith  in  Ood 
brought  me  through.  Prayer  and  faith  gave 
me  hope  and  my  religious  up-brlnglng  never 
let  me  down.  When  I  got  home  I  was  amazed 
at  how  many  people  said  that  they  were 
praying  for  me — and  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
really  helped.  Our  religious  beliefs  were  bJso 
a  tremendous  help  to  my  family.  Their  as- 
sociation with  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially the  church,  held  the  family  together  In 
our  mutual  faith  and  gave  them  hope." 

These  men  as  well  as  all  the  others  who 
have  stood  up  to  be  counted  when  their 
Nation  called  deserve  our  full-hearted  sup- 
port, our  prayers  and  our  eternal  gratitude. 

These  men  and  their  families  challenge 
us  to  remember  that  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  depends  basically  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  fiber  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  it  up.  The  courage  of  Americans 
ttiroughout  our  history,  their  patriotism, 
their  love  of  God  and  country  and  their 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all  have  sustained  vis  in  the  past  and  will 
sustain  us  In  the  future.  It  is  our  collective 
responsibility,  yours  and  mine  to  promote 
and  encourage  these  attributes  In  all  of  o\ir 
citizens  beginning  m  our  own  families,  our 
neighborhood,    our    towns    and    cities,    and 
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spreading  tliroughout  this  land.  It  is  only 
through  this  route  that  this  nation — unte 
God — will  achieve  the  destiny  of  greatocia 
which  history  demands  of  us. 

Now  will  you  Join  with  me  in  closing  with 
a  prayer  for  our  men  who  are  prisoners  ol 
war  or  missing  in  action  and  their  familiM. 

"Eternal  Father  strong  to  save,  we  pray 
Thy  constant  blessing  and  support  for  our 
men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  and  their  families.  Grant  unto  eacb 
of  them  the  comfort  of  Your  presence.  Up- 
hold them  with  Yoxu:  love.  Give  them  the 
strength  to  endure  in  their  daily  lives  and 
in  any  hardships  that  arise  and  bestow  upon 
them  the  peace  of  mind  and  heart  through 
the  One  Who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Challengt 
us  by  their  lives  and  sacrifices  to  so  walk  and 
work  with  You  along  the  way  to  peace  and 
love  among  all  that  their  sacrifices  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Through  Jesus  Chrlit 
Our  Lord.  (He  Who  is  the  Giver  of  Eternal 
Life.)  Amen. 
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TEN-MILE-PER-HOUR  BUMPERS 
SHOULD  BE  MANDATORY 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  could 
save  American  car  owners  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  repair  and  insurance  costs  per 
year. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  stEindards  setting  the 
bumper  requirement  for  front  and  rear 
impact  protection  at  5  miles  per  hour  and 
2.5  miles  per  hour  respectively  are  suffi- 
cient. 

I  feel  that  the  bumper  that  can  with- 
stand only  a  S-mile-an-hour  collision 
against  a  solid  barrier  without  damage 
is  not  enough.  Although  this  would  also 
withstand  a  10-mile-an-hour,  car-to-car 
collision,  a  bumper  that  can  withstand 
a  lO-mlle-an-hour  collision  against  a 
solid  barrier  without  damage  can  with- 
stand a  much  greater  collision  from  car 
to  car. 

Specifically,  the  statistics  comparing 
the  cost  between  collisions  at  5  miles  an 
hour  and  10  miles  an  hour  against  a 
solid  barrier  show  the  need  for  greater 
bumper  protection.  The  1970  figure* 
follow : 

1970  LOW  SPEED  CRASH  TEST  RESULTS-INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE  FOR  HIGHWAY  SAPCTY 


5  miles 

per  hour 

front 


5  miles 

per  hour 

rear 


10  milM 

perlMor 

IrtNit 


Chevrolet  Impili $196.20  $247.30  $491,411 

FordGelaxle 185.80  325.25  459.05 

Plymouth  Fury 171.30  202.05  600.05 

AMC  AmtMssadof 309.25  100.05  615.75 

Ford  Mustang 160.30  147.05  40a70 

Plymouth  Barracuda 176.60  197.10  332.90 

AMC  Javelin 262.67  132.40  618.K 

Chevrolet  Camaio 130.10  174.00  S99.» 

Volkswagen 120.25  64.45  322.B 

Toyota 133.70  69.30  410.94 

Maverick 153.10  204.75  427.35 

Hornet 204.50  193.85  506.40 


And  it  is  clear  that  things  are  even 
worse  for  1971  cars. 


1971    LOW   SPEED    CRASH    TEST    RESULTS    (INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE  FOR  HIGHWAY  SAFETY) 


5  m.p.h.    5  m.p.h.  10  m.p.h.    15  m.p.h. 

front/        rear/       front/  front/ 

barrier     turrier     barrier        barrier 


Sedans; 

'^YmMla $367.90  $447.00  $828.50  $1,170.50 

FordSlaxie....  341.20  318.55  781.50  1,207.45 

Plymouth  Fury..  202.25  266.35  633.50  870.65 
AMC 

Ambassador..  415.40  285.20  699.25  1,206.98 

^""vSlVswagen 130.75  59.05  347.85  615.20 

Chevrolet  Vega..  181.30  228.45  439.05  785.60 

Ford  Pinto      ...  164.20  210.00  535.70  816.34 

AMC  Gremlin....  121.30  286.90  576.92  830.06 

'"'"pJ^iKlirebird.  229.00  262.60  915.25  1,142.45 

Buick  Skylark...  427.10  226.85  880.80  1,025.80 

""'Montego 402.11  267.35  752.49  821.90 

"Swito 98.45  256.35  289.10  729.45 


American  consumers  spend  $25  to  $30 
billion  a  year  on  auto  repairs.  The  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly has  reported  that  American  con- 
sumers— considering  conservative  esti- 
mates— literally  waste  $8  to  $10  billion 
for  auto  repairs  annually.  American  cars 
are  fragile  and  delicate. 

The  largest  complaint  by  the  major 
car  companies  is  that  such  a  bumper  is 
not  cost  effective.  They  base  their  statis- 
tics according  to  the  payback  to  the 
consumer  over  a  period  of  10  years,  the 
average  life  of  an  American  automobile. 
The  payback  for  a  5-mUe  front  bumper 
and  a  5-mile  rear  bumper  Is  cost  eflfec- 
tive  after  approximately  6  years, 
whereas,  as  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
contends,  a  10-mile-an-hour  front 
bumper  and  a  10-mile-an-hour  rear 
bumper  Is  not  cost  effective  until  some- 
where in  the  11th  year.  1  year  after  the 
average  life  of  the  car.  However,  this  sta- 
tistic is  based  on  a  20-percent  reduction 
In  insurance  rates.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sumer need  not  bear  the  entire  cost  of 
producing  the  better  bumper,  and  that 
the  attempt  at  proving  a  "not  cost  effec- 
tive" argument  is  the  auto  industry's 
strategy  to  escape  Federal  guidelines  for 
the  "safer  car." 

My  bill,  very  simply,  would  reinforce 
the  durability  of  American  cars  so  that 
Americans  will  not  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  increasing  repair  costs,  injuries, 
and  accidents.  The  insurance  industry 
has  estimated  that  a  bumper  can  with- 
stand a  5-mile-an-hour  collision  into  a 
solid  barrier  without  damage  would  save 
consumers  one  billion  annually  in  Insur- 
ance and  deductibles  alone. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  a 
bumper — front  and  rear — that  can  with- 
stand a  10-mile-an-hour  collision  against 
a  solid  barrier  is  better  than  one  that  can 
only  withstand  a  5-mile-an-hour  barrier 
crash — both  for  decreasing  the  damage 
to  the  car  and  reducing  the  number  of 
injuries  inflicted  by  crashes. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  has  said  that: 

Unfortunately,  although  the  techniques 
for  solving  the  problems  have  been  available 
for  years,  the  results  of  our  most  recently 
completed  series  of  test — Involving  1971 
model  automobiles — show  that  they  con- 
tinue to  be  ignored  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  new  cars  being  sold  to  oonsimiers 
t«l«y.  The  technological  remedies  remain 
on  the  shelf,  where  they  have  gathered  dust 
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for  years."  (Testimony  by  President  William 
Haddon,  Jr.,  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  to  the  Senate  C<»nmittee  on 
Commerce,  p.  3,  March  10, 1971.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  promptly 
to  consider  this  legislation. 


JETPORT  SmNQ  IN  ENGLAND  HAS 
UJ3.  PARALLEL  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   KTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  Record  a  most  informative  article 
from  the  London  Observer's  Patrick 
OT)onovan  describing  the  very  active 
citizen  involvement  In  the  location  of  a 
third  airport  site  for  London. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  Hud- 
son Highlands  in  New  York  State  which 
has  been  targeted  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  the  site  for  the  New  York  area's 
fourth  jetport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
report  from  abroad  that  would  indicate 
the  British  people  have  been  heard,  that 
a  decision  of  such  magnitude  could  not 
be  made  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  Because 
of  the  parallels  with  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, long  a  delightful  and  beautiful 
section  of  our  Nation,  and  steeped  in  our 
own  revolutionary  history,  I  thought  I 
should  bring  the  problem  of  our  own  in- 
ternational jetport  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

CUBLINGTON    WINS   A    BiG   ONE 

(By  Patrick  O'Donovan) 

London. — A  famous  victory  has  been 
won  in  England  for  the  principle  of  con- 
servation, for  not  treating  your  economy  as 
king  and  your  Inherited  landscape  as  a  rub- 
bish dump.  It  was  a  victory  that  showed 
that  protest  within  a  democracy  works  and 
that  the  walls  of  government  and  cold- 
hearted  planning  can  still  be  made  to  crum- 
ble before  the  trumpets  of  the  public  will. 

The  victory  concerned  a  site  for  a  third 
airport  for  London.  London  Is  one  of  the 
crossroads  of  world  air  travel.  More  than 
that,  Londoners  are  watching  their  city — 
with  politely  concealed  dismay — turn  Into  a 
major  tourist  attraction.  You  now  have  to 
queue  at  length  to  see  the  Crown  Jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  the  shrine  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  In  the  Abbey.  And  such  patient 
and  currency-bearing  visitors  must  be  served. 

The  No.  1  airport  is  at  Heathrow,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  city  where  it  is  uncer- 
tainty deciding  if  It  shotild  stop  being  a 
suburb  and  become  countryside.  Heathrow  is 
a  vast  and  boring  sprawl  that  never  stops 
changing.  There  is  a  secondary  airport  at 
Oatwick,  30  miles  to  the  south,  and  they 
are  both  overcrowded.  So,  despite  the  prom- 
ise of  vertical  take-off  aircraft,  a  new  air- 
port was  decreed. 

Now,  patently.  England  is  a  very  crowded 
sort  of  garden.  Even  the  armed  forces  are 
nndlng  it  Increasingly  hard  to  get  a  place 
where  they  can  practice  with  their  guns 
without  disturbing  a  peer  in  his  stately 
home,  or  yachtsmen,  or  highly  organized 
ramblers,  or  farmers  who  here  live  in  an  al- 
nK>8t  perpetual  state  of  oragnlzed  anger. 

The  last  Labor  Government  laid  four 
possible  sites  before  a  Royal  Commission, 
a  sort  of  expert  and  expensive  jury  that  is 
meant  to  make  up  the  minds  of  the  nilers 
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on  questions  of  disputed  detail.  All  the  sites 
were  within  the  lush  counties  that  sur- 
round London  and  that  live  in  danger  of 
obliteration  by  the  city's  needs. 

The  RoskiU  Commission  (named  after  the 
Judge  who  was  its  chairman)  chose  a  site  in 
Buckinghamshire  around  a  village  called 
Cublington.  The  commission's  terms  of  ref- 
erence were  austerely  economic  and  geared 
to  the  convenience  of  air  travelers.  The  site 
they  chose  was  the  cheapest,  the  most  prac- 
tical and  It  had  the  easiest  access  to  London. 
Only  one  man  on  the  conunission.  Prof.  Colin 
Buchanan,  the  distinguished  urban  planner, 
disagreed  with  the  repeat.  His  line  was  that 
to  sterUlze  75,000  acres  of  enchanting  coun- 
tryside and  prime  agricultural  land  would 
be  a  national  and  self-inflicted  disaster.  He 
became  a  national  champion  almost  over- 
night. 

The  land  around  Cublington  is  not  really 
tourist  country.  It  is  a  place  for  living  in. 
Its  fields  are  beautifully  upholstered  with 
tall  trees  and  rich  hedges.  Its  vUlages  are 
small  and  comfortable.  It  looks  green  and  rich 
and  shines  with  the  love  and  care  of  genera- 
tions. Some  families  here  have  used  the  same 
farms  for  400  years.  Fifty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, there  is  a  closeknlt  community  of  cous- 
ins and  in-laws  consciously  enjoying  their 
land.  They  are  not  dominated  by  great  land- 
owners. They  are  a  relaxed  and  friendly  peo- 
ple. And  without  doubt,  life  around  these 
parklike  fields,  is  of  a  singular  sweetness. 

How  they  saved  themselves  is  fascinating. 
They  raised  70,000  pounds  locally  and  na- 
tionally for  a  defense  fund.  That  went,  for 
the  most  part,  to  pay  the  lawyers  and  ex- 
perts who  had  to  be  hired  to  put  their  case 
before  the  commission  and  to  prepare  their 
documentation. 

Then  they  evolved  a  genuinely  popular  or- 
ganization. Fighting  for  their  survival  were 
the  people  who  lived  there — farmers,  sohool- 
mastere,  craftsmen,  landowners,  commuters, 
laborers,  and.  of  course,  vicars.  One  of  these 
the  Rev.  Hubert  Slllltoe,  who  lives  In  Dunton 
village  and  is  a  farmer  himself,  had  a  fine 
turn  of  Cromwellian  invective. 

He  keeps  his  lonely  and  exquisite  13th- 
century  church  as  if  he  were  expecting  the 
Lord's  coming,  which  Indeed  he  does.  He  is 
gaunt  and  lively  and  elderly  and  lives  in  a 
vicarage  of  singular  discomfort.  Of  the  Ros- 
kiU Report,  he  said:  "This  Is  devilish.  It 
calmly,  ruthlessly,  aadistically,  callously  pro- 
poses that  all  this  population  be  moved,  that 
the  churches  be  razed  and  the  resting  places 
of  our  dead  be  ravished.  .  .  ."  He  was  quite 
prepared  to  advocate  defensive  violence.  And 
some  bright  local  propagandist  produced  a 
charmingly  amateur  pamphlet  that  gave  in- 
structions on  how  to  defend  a  farm,  how  to 
block  a  road  and  how  to  make  a  Molotov 
cocktail.  That  caught  the  press  arxd  no  public 
relations  could  have  found  a  more  potent 
gimmick. 

Indeed,  the  whole  district,  in  a  most  un- 
English  way,  coiui»d  the  press.  People  talked 
freely  and  no  reporter  left  without  an  elo- 
quent quote.  The  villages  were  plastered  with 
angry  slogans  until  it  looked  as  if  a  great 
election  was  in  progress.  They  put  on  photo- 
genic demonstrations  and  caUed  on  Ood  in 
their  churches  to  save  them  and  Fleet  Street 
loved  them.  And  the  whole  nation  became 
aware  of  this  quiet  comer.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  phoney  about  the  feelings  of  this 
people. 

But  their  greatest  asset  was  a  few  old 
churchee.  The  Elnglish  are  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  old  churches  even  though  they 
seldom  use  them  for  their  original  purpose. 

In  the  village  of  Wing,  on  the  edge  of  the 
proposed  airport,  there  la  a  splendid  church 
with  a  Saxon  chancel  of  about  1000  AD. 
There  were  two  other  churches  of  similar 
vintage;  one  of  them  with  Danish  carvings 
that  did  not  look  too  Christian.  These  were 
both  due  for  demolition.  And  in  the  center 
of  the  proposed  runway  there  was  the  village 
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of  Stewkley  which  has  a  Norman 
virtually  untouched  by  time.  It  Is  a 
house   of   a   building— massive,   confidently 
barbaric,  with  a  great  square  tower 
church  that  you  could  defend  as  easily 
arrows  as  with  prayer. 

These  finally  did  the  trick.  You 
move  Norman  churches.  Their  Immense  -stalls 
are  built  of  rubble  and  would  crumble 
cartloads  of  broken  stone  if  you  tried  to 
them.    And    you    do    not    touch    1" 
churches.  Here  they  take  emotional  ptece- 
dence  over  even  the  most  exquisite  Go  ;hlc 

In  the  end,  the  people  of  England  gr^- 
bled  and  the  government  heard  and  the 
port  Is  now  to  be  bvillt  elsewhere  on  a  str 
of  lonely  coastline  near  the  entrance  to 
River  Thames.  It  will  be  very  expensive 
a  little  Impractical.  The  place  rejoices  la 
name  of  Foulness.  But  that  Is  another  " 
For  that  district  is  famous  for  Its  wild 
and  rare  migrant  birds.  And  that  lobby 
not  yet  found  its  full  voice.  But,  at  I 
quietly   marvelous   district    has   been   skved 
to   go  on   as  before.   And  that  Is  a  faipous 
victory. 


REACTIONARY— WHO  ? 
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to  me  that  this  kind  of  objective  re- 
porting is  the  very  thing  that  the  Vice 
President  has  been  exposing  over  the 
past  several  months.  Paradoxically,  the 
Times  has  resorted  to  the  same  name 
calling  for  which  it  has  so  frequently 
chided  the  Vice  President. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   WEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  May  10,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Robert 
P.  Drinan,  inserted  news  article*  in 
connection  with  the  demonstration  af  the 
U.S.  Capitol  on  May  5,  one  of  whichj  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  undej  the 
heading:  "Repression  on  Capitol  ^lll." 

After  berating  the  law  enforceihent 
oflQcers  in  defense  of  this  rabble  rousing 
mob  that  came  to  close  down  the  Caoitol, 
the  Times  goes  on  to  label  the  gentlepian 
from  Louisiana,  Joe  Wagconner,  and  me 
"reactionaries,"  presumably  becau^  I 
did  not  attempt  to  stop  the  police  irom 
breaking  up  this  unlawful  assembler.  It 
might  be  noted  that  among  this  motley 
gathering  of  humanity  was  one  male|  who 
completely  disrobed  for  the  benefit  df  all 
present,  another  who  was  wavlna  the 
Vietcong  flag,  and  even  a  female  J  who 
thought  it  might  add  to  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion  by  taking  off  her  jeanp. 

According  to  the  Random  House  iDic- 
tionary  of  the  English  Language,  "reac- 
tionary"  is  defined  as  "a  person  [who 
favors  or  tncUnes  to  reaction"  and  pien 
goes  on  to  define  "reaction"  aa  an 
"action  in  response  to  some  influence, 
event,  and  so  forth"  or  a  "reverse  r4ove- 
ment  or  tendency ;  an  action  in  a  reterse 
direction  or  manner."  If  that  is  taken  to 
mean  that  I  do  not  condone  the  de(fi£mt 
and  recalcitrant  conduct  of  this  bunch 
of  hirsute,  lawbreaking  vagabonds  who 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  others  iirlth 
out  so  much  as  a  wince,  and  ther,  de- 
mand their  constitutional  rights,  tlien  I 
do  not  mind  being  called  a  reactionary 
At  least  I  know  that  I  have  the  largei  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  Iq  my 
comer. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  that  the  New 
York  Times  is  suffering  from  the  same 
sjmdrome  that  afflicts  the  "counter-cul- 
ture"; namely,  that  anyone  who  does 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  their  point  of 
view  must  be  shouted  down.  It  also  oi  ;curs 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4,  I  addressed  the  student  body  of 
Webster  College  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
I  include  those  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

The  contemporary  history  of  America  seems 
at  times  to  be  but  a  succession  of  sad  anni- 
versaries. To  the  ages  now  belong  the  soaring 
spirits  of  some  we  knew  well,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, his  brother  Robert.  Medgar  Evers,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  and  others  not  so  well,  but 
in  a  sense  no  less  vividly,  because  though  not 
yet  leaders  of  their  society,  they  were  Its 
children — the  Kent  State  four.  Add  to  these 
some  thousands  of  other  young  Americans 
whose  last  full  measure  is  forever  com- 
mingled now  with  the  blood  of  the  wonder- 
ing victims  of  My  Lai,  Hue  and  the  Jungle 
villages  of  three  hapless  nations  in  Indo 
China. 

No  month  has  been  spared  as  a  recorder 
of  untimely  death,  least  of  all  May  with  its 
promise  of  blossoming  life.  On  the  Kent  State 
campus  one  year  ago  today,  the  promise  of 
life  was  broken  for  four  young  Americans. 
But  an  unbreakable  pledge  of  remembrance 
was  also  made  at  that  same  moment.  What 
questions  must  disturb  the  conscience  of 
America?  Many  a  young  guardsman  wonders 
if  his  was  the  shot,  and,  if  so,  if  his  safety 
required  It  or  duty  demanded  It?  These  ques- 
tions echo  all  the  way  up  the  chain  of  com- 
mand as  well  they  might,  and  must.  That 
chain,  you  know,  ends  with  us,  the  people, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  people,  who  have 
raised  governments  to  power.  Judged  them, 
and  maintained  or  replaced  them  according 
to  our  understanding  of  the  good  or  Ul 
they  do. 

And  who  are  we?  We  are  the  students  and 
the  guardsmen.  We  are  Mary  Veccio  who  re- 
colled  In  horror  from  the  scene.  We  are  the 
publishers  of  her  photo.  We  are  the  cruel.  Ir- 
rational writers  of  the  hate  mall  she  then 
received.  And  we  are  the  sympathetic  and 
heartstricken  who  sought  to  mend  that 
wound.  We  are  the  veterans  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  whose  testimony  bore  the  silent  punc- 
tuation of  sliver  stars,  purple  hearts  and 
missing  limbs.  We  are  the  Congress  who  lis- 
tened, and  heard,  yes.  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, including  one  of  yours,  the  senior  one, 
whose  car  was  mobbed  and  half  overturned 
yesterday  morning  on  the  way  to  work  by 
others  of  us  who  were  enthralled  to  have  a 
Senator  to  molest  regardless  of  his  position 
on  the  war. 

Enthralled,  because  Lndlacrlminate  vio- 
lence Is  an  Infectious  attraction  for  human 
beings  who  feel  trapped  and  cheated  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
tarol — a  kind  of  mesmerism  that  would  Induce 
one  to  say,  "well,  he's  government  isn't  he," 
Just  as  an  ocean  away  another  might  rea- 
son, "well,  they're  not  really  people  are 
they?". 

We  are  all  of  these,  and  somehow  the 
distillation  of  our  hope,  anguish,  malice,  in- 
vective,  thoughtlessness,   pain.  Intelligence, 


forgiveness,  energy  and  love,  will  mark  the 
America  we  are  for  future  ages  to  Judge. 

Who  can  doubt,  as  Pogo  once  so  well 
observed,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  U 
us."  But  aren't  we  also  the  friend?  Are  we 
not  the  farmer  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  whose 
words  are  recorded  in  Bill  Moyer's  book. 
Listening  to  America  and  who  said  he  felt 
he  was  as  good  as  he  was  bad  and  only  wished 
that  someone  would  appeal  to  the  good  In 
him.  What  Lincoln  referred  to  as  "the  better 
angels  of  our  nature"  are  elusive,  surely,  but 
not  unreachable.  And  isn't  that  very  reach- 
Ing  out  sacred  duty? 

To  reach  for  the  good  In  each  other  is 
the  challenge  Issued  by  fate  to  every  human 
on  earth — in  the  Indian  subcontinent  where 
the  Muslim  reaches  In  another  way  for 
the  Hindu;  in  the  Middle  East  where  Arab 
and  Israeli  touch  and  pretend  to  be  at 
arms'  length;  In  the  Soviet  Union  where 
discredited  poets  reach  for  the  ear  of  hu- 
manity from  the  mental  institutions  to  which 
they  have  been  committed;  In  Blafra  where 
a  child's  reckch  for  bread  still  exceeds  Its 
grasp;  and  In  Indo-Chlna  where  many  a 
weary  and  frightened  man  stops  to  look  a 
moment  at  a  fallen  foe  mindful  perhaps  of 
the  Irony  In  Thomas  Hardy's  verse: 

Had  be  and  I  but  met 

In  some  old  ancient  Inn 

We  might  have  sat  down  to  wet 

Right  many  a  nlpperkln 

But  ranged  as  Infantry 
And  standing  fa^^e  to  face 
I  shot  at  him  and  he  at  me 
And  killed  him  in  his  place. 

Yes,  strange  and  curious  war  Is 
You  shoot  a  fellow  down 
You'd  treat  where  any  bar  is 
Or  help  to  half  a  crown. 

We  have  been  ranged  as  infantry,  artillery 
and  alrpower  for  ten  years  In  Viet  Nam  and 
its  neighboring  states.  Given  the  Initial 
reasons  for  going,  the  resources  spent  and 
thoee  remaining,  the  tragedies  vuUeashed 
both  there  and  here,  Including  the  one  we 
mourn  today,  that's  long  enough.  So  I  voted 
In  caucus  to  withdraw  our  forces  this  year. 
The  resolution  failed  by  one  vote.  I  voted 
in  the  Hotise  to  reduce  the  draft  extension 
from  two  years  to  one  year.  This  fell  short 
by  two  votes.  Accordingly,  to  assert  Con- 
gress's constitutional  war  making  power  I 
voted  against  the  draft  altogether.  These 
votes — and  their  closeness  regardless  of  out- 
come— betoken  change — great  change  In 
perspective  between  the  May  of  last  year 
and  the  May  of  this.  The  system  is  respond- 
ing. 

Looking  at  our  country  and  Its  needs  over 
the  past  two  years,  many  of  us  with  some 
success  have  tried  to  express  our  views  of 
the  necessary  priorities  by  voting  to  override 
Presidential  objections  to  increased  funds  for 
housing,  health,  and  education  purposes.  My 
own  visits  home  have  confirmed  the  need  to 
face  these  problems  honestly  and  quickly. 
They  also  confirmed  the  need  for  the  18  to 
20  year  old,  newly  franchlsed,  to  address  his 
and  her  energies  and  Ideals  to  the  resolution 
of  problems  which  are  the  province  of  local 
and  state  government.  We  need  you  at  the 
township  meetings,  aldermanlc  sessions,  may- 
oral decisions.  Each  corner  of  our  America 
will  be  built  or  neglected  where  It's  at— and 
that  is  not  always  Washington. 

There  Is  In  addition  reason  for  this  per- 
spective even  If  the  grand  stage  of  world 
events  Is  the  only  one  you  wish  to  trod.  This 
was  Ulustrated  for  me  last  year  when,  fol- 
lowing the  Cambodian  incursion,  over  two 
hundred  young  Mlssourlans  visited  my  office 
in  a  well-orchestrated  and  coordinated  effort 
to  secure  support  for  a  House  resolution 
similar  to  the  Church-Cooper  Amendment 
on  the  Senate  side.  I  did  support  that  resolu- 
tion, and  as  the  conversations  continued  I 
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would  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  of  how  many 
knew  their  aldermen,  councUmen,  or  com- 
mitteemen or  women  of  their  respective 
townships,  wards,  and/or  precincts.  Only  one 
band  went  up — with  the  question — what's  a 
township?  Until  more  perfect  If  not  magical 
processes  are  developed  for  identifying  and 
furthering  the  great  political  causes  of  our 
time,  and  the  candidates  who  would  deal 
with  them — the  grass  roots  organizations  of 
our  two  major  parties  will  continue  to  per- 
form that  function.  Working  in  such  poli- 
tical subdivisions  as  townships  and  wards — 
Democrat  and  Republican  clubs  or  conunlt- 
tees  meet — at  least  naonthly — and  more  fre- 
quently as  elections  loom  ahead — to  discuss 
what  It  Is  they  want  for  their  community, 
state  and  nation,  and  which  individuals  de- 
serve their  support  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
goals — County  conventions  lead  to  State 
Conventions — or  primary  candidates — and 
every  four  years — a  national  convention 
where  the  choices  are  narrowed  down  to  two 
men — one  of  whom  must  try  to  head  the 
executive  branch  of  government  of  this  most 
diverse,  Independent,  and  courageous  of  peo- 
ple, the  American  people.  Which  is  to  say,  us. 

While  we  are  not  bound  by  what  exists, 
and  find  It  often  wanting,  we  can  form  our 
own  organizations  and  canvass  our  own  votes. 
We  must  remember  as  we  do,  it  is  a  nation 
we  wish  to  move — and  the  momentum  of 
nations  is  ponderous — If  we  would  turn  this 
great  nation  from  one  course  or  another — 
It  must  be  done  In  concert.  We  should  look 
on  each  other  as  co-signers  of  a  new  comp>act 
for  a  crossing  no  less  perilous  or  promising 
than  that  of  the  Mayflower — to  a  greener 
future,  where  gentleness  Is  rewarded,  and 
peace  made  heroic. 

To  our  fellow  American  citizens  and  those 
of  other  lands — differing  In  age,  race,  eco- 
nomic seciu-lty  and  understanding — we  can 
say,  and  Ood  knows  we  must  sincerely  and 
devoutly  say  In  Lincoln's  words,  "We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  en- 
emies. Though  passion  may  have  strained  It 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory  .  .  .  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be.  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature."  We  have  no  right  to  believe 
the  Kent  State  four  died  for  less  than  that. 
We  have  no  right  ourselves  to  live  for  less 
than  that. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBDTE  TO  EXCELLON  INDUS- 
TRIES OF  TORRANCE,  CALIF. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Ml-.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is  often 
easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind"  attitude  about  matters  which  are 
not  consistently  brought  to  our  attention. 
The  fact  exists  that  today  more  than 
1.550  American  servicemen  are  listed  as 
prisoners  or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  wives,  children,  and  parents  of  these 
men  have  not  forgotten,  and  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  our 
countrymen  across  America  will  not 
neglect  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not  free 
for  as  long  as  one  of  our  number  is  en- 
slaved. I  insert  the  name  of  one  of  the 
missing. 

Pfc.  Prentice  Wayne  Hicks.  U.S.  Army, 
US53848285.  HuntsvlUe,  Alabama.  Single.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice  E.  Hicks,  Annls- 
rtlle,  Ala.  Graduate  of  Butler  High  School. 
Hunts\-llle.  Ala.  OfBclally  listed  as  missing 
March  25.  1969.  As  of  today.  Pfc.  Hicks  has 
been  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
770  days. 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  Monday,  May  17,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  present  its 
"E"  award  for  excellence  in  the  area  of 
export  trade  to  Excellon  Industries  of 
Torrance,  Calif.,  for  Its  outstanding  work 
in  developing  a  new  area  of  exports  to 
nations  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

While  receiving  such  an  award  is  com- 
mendable in  itself,  there  are  several  as- 
pects of  the  specific  example  of  Excel- 
lon Industries  which  are  particularly 
praiseworthy. 

The  equipment  which  Excellon  Indus- 
tries is  producing  for  export  Is  the  ex- 
tremely precise  machinery  which  is  em- 
ployed In  the  manufacturing  of  circuit 
boards  for  the  electronics  industry.  This 
comparatively  small  firm,  with  a  total  of 
only  130  employees,  was  the  first  com- 
pany In  the  Nation  to  develop  an  export 
market  for  this  type  of  equipment.  By 
1970,  overseas  sales  of  this  machinery 
had  grown  to  $3.5  million — approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  total  sales  volume 
of  Excellon  Industries. 

At  a  time  when  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar is  threatened  by  the  adverse  balance 
of  trade,  the  development  of  a  new  area 
of  export  in  which  the  United  States  can 
enjoy  a  sizable,  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  indeed  significant.  Although 
Excellon  Industries  was  the  first,  and  is 
still  the  largest  in  export  sales  volume, 
many  other  firms  are  now  adding  to  this 
favorable  trade  balance  with  other 
nations. 

Another  highly  commendable  aspect  of 
the  approach  taken  to  overseas  sales  by 
Excellon  Industries  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  firm  has  established  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  its  overseas  outlets. 
In  England,  for  instance,  the  company 
is  operating  as  a  California  corporation 
licensed  to  do  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  rather  than  as  an  English  cor- 
poration. As  a  result,  a  far  greater  per- 
centage of  the  profits  from  overseas  sales 
are  allowed — under  English  law — to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Also  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  the  company, 
imder  this  structure,  pays  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  taxes  on  its  profits  to  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  California 
rather  than  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain. 

Excellon  Industries  also  operates  whol- 
lyowned  subsidiaries  in  Germany  and 
Holland  and  has  just  completed  negotia- 
tions of  its  first  contract  in  Hiangary. 

Again,  there  is  significance  in  the  ap- 
proach which  the  firm  is  taking  in  its 
dealings  with  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  firm  is  intentionally  limiting  their 
sales  of  machinery  in  those  areas  to  types 
of  equipment  which  is  growing  obsolete 
in  the  American  market.  Let  me  quote 
the  reasons  expressed  by  Edward  F. 
Phillippi,  executive  vice  president  of 
Excellon  Industries: 

Certainly  any  type  of  machinery  can  have 
at  least  some  strategic  value,  and  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
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would  Jeopardize  the  defensive  capabilities 
of  the  United  States.  However,  if  we  do  not 
serve  the  market  in  these  Eastern  Bloc  na- 
tions, our  competitors  in  Europe  will.  So, 
we  are  offering  them  equipment  which  Is 
not  as  precise  as  that  we  are  now  develop- 
ing for  American  electronics  industries  and 
for  our  other  overseas  customers.  It  wIU 
meet  their  needs,  but  wUl  not  place  the 
United  States  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

The  equipment  which  will  be  sold  to 
nations  in  the  Soviet  bloc  is  presently 
limited  to  manually  operated  machinery, 
while  In  the  United  States,  the  firm  is 
marketing  numerically  controlled  equip- 
ment that  can  be  as  precise — or  even 
more  precise  than  the  use  of  Jig  borers. 

At  a  time  when  imemployment  is 
growing  in  aerospace,  computer,  and  de- 
fense Industries  generally,  Excellon  In- 
dustries should  be  commended  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  aggressively 
sought  new  markets  abroad  and  mtiin- 
tained  its  employment  levels  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Excellon 
Industries,  its  president,  Joe  Smith,  and 
the  other  far-sighted  management  lead- 
ers of  this  firm  deserve  commendation 
for  their  outstanding  service  in  open- 
ing a  new  area  of  exf>orts  for  American 
manufactured  goods. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROTECT  OCEAN  MAM- 
MALS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  KM. 
8105  which  would  prevent  the  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  ocean  mammals 
by  making  the  slaughter  of  any  ocean 
mammal  by  any  United  States  citizen  or 
corporation  a  criminal  offense. 

Ocean  mammals  protected  under  this 
legislation  would  include  manatees,  seals, 
whales,  walruses,  sea  otters,  sea  lions, 
polar  bears,  porpoises,  and  dolphins. 

The  bill  would  also  ban  the  import  of 
products  from  these  animals  and  would 
call  for  the  United  States  to  initiate  an 
international  treaty  to  stop  the  killing  of 
ocean  mammals.  In  addition,  it  would 
designate  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  Alaska 
as  a  sanctuary  for  seals,  sea  Uons,  birds, 
and  other  wildlife. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  need  for  this 
humane  legislation  has  been  recognized 
by  a  growing  number  of  Americans.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  May  3d  edition  of  the  Key  West 
citizen  and  which  speaks  eloquently  in 
support  of  the  bill: 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Ocean  Mammals  Rate  Protecttve 
Measures 

Americans  revolted  by  the  massacre  of 
baby  harp  seals,  the  threatened  extinction 
of  whales,  and  the  killing  of  |x>lar  bears  have 
a  golden  oppwrtunlty  to  translate  their  Justl- 
fiAble  outrage  mto  direct  action. 

An  Incensed  citizenry  can  strike  a  telling 
blow  against  the  brutality  and  needless 
slaughter  by  writing  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  demanding  they  vote  for  the  Har- 
rls-Pryor  Bill  of  Rights  for  Ocean  Mammals, 
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it  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Prlends  of  Animals.  Inc.,  an  organlza4|ton 
with  headquarters  In  New  York  City. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  Sen.  Fred  R.  H^rla 
(D.-Okla.)  and  Rep.  David  Pryor  (D.-Ar|£.), 
the  bill  would: 

1.  Make  It  a  criminal  offense  for  any  Anler- 
lean  to  klU  seals,  polar  bears,  whales,  sea 
lions,  walruses,  or  any  other  ocean  mammtals, 

2.  Ban  the  Importation  Into  the  Unjted 
States  of  all  products  from  ocean  mamnyjls, 
thus  removing  the  economic  Incentive  j  for 
tbelr  slaughter,  { 

3.  Phase  out  the  seal  kill  on  our  Prlbilof 
Islands  without  abrogating  the  ciiraent 
treaty  with  Japem  and  Canada.  The  United 
States  now  agrees  to  kill  seals  on  land  |  for 
those  two  countries  In  exchange  for  wl^ich 
they  prohibit  their  nationals  from  killing 
seals  In  the  open  waters.  The  treaty,  wljlch 
expires  In  1976,  gives  Japan  and  Canada  the 
option  of  accepting  their  shares  In  the  ^- 
nual  kill  In  dollars — as  they  have  donej  in 
past  years;  or,  If  they  Insist  upon  the  skins, 
the  Aleuts  wUl  kill  18,000  seals  for  them  efcb 
year  until  1976.  j 

4.  Direct  the  United  States  State  Dep4rt- 
ment  to  Initiate  a  truly  International  treiaty 
In  which  all  countries  agree  to  stop  killing 
ocean  mammals,  both  on  land  and  at  tea. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  ^d 
Canada  must  be  told  by  their  employees — 
the  public — ^that  barbarity  which  stuns  the 
minds  and  sickens  the  hearts  of  all  decent 
people  must  be  outlawed. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  push  for  pas^ige 
of  the  Harrls-Pryor  Bill — which  bans  slaufeh- 
terlng  the  42.000  seals  tisually  clubbed  jfor 
the  purported  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury — 
before  the  next  Prlbilof  kill  begins  the  imd 
of  June. 

A  copy  of  the  Harrls-Pryor  Bill  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Friends  of  Animals,  11 
West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

Right  now,  during  observetnce  of  Be  K  nd 
to  Animals  Week  across  the  nation,  would  be 
a  good  time  to  make  your  thoughts  ijid 
wishes  known  with  regard  to  the  bill. 

Even  If  you  can't  adopt  an  animal  from 
the  Humane  Shelter  on  Stock  Island,  you 
can  nonethelees  demonstrate  that  you,  loo, 
are  a  humane  person  by  helping  prol^t 
these  ocean  mamals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  PLEA  PROM  BANOLA  DESH 


May  13,  1971 


SAINT  MARIA  GORETTI  HI0H 
SCHOOL  IN  HAGERSTOWN,  l4D. 
PRODUCES    "CAMELOT" 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE$ 

Thursday.  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liist 
week  of  April,  the  drama  club  of  Satnt 
Maria  Oorettl  High  School  in  Hagets- 
town,  Md.,  produced  Lemer  and  Loewe's 
musical,  Camelot.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  drama  club  and  its  members 
for  an  outstanding  production.  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  play  and  found  it  a 
very  professional  Job.  ] 

The  play  was  directed  by  Sister  M*ry 
Sharon.  The  musical  director  was  £ffr. 
W.  L.  Makell,  and  the  choreographer  vt&s 
Mrs.  Donald  Brugh.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate all  of  them  on  a  Job  well  done. 
The  principals  in  the  cast  were  Joseph 
Brugh,  Susan  Reynolds,  Kevin  Murr^, 
Patrick  Thomas,  Isyim.  Noonan,  Ellen 
McEwen,  Thomas  Warren,  Christopher 
Anderson,  Daniel  Dwyer,  John  Staiig, 
John  Sokol,  John  P.  Miller,  Rlcha^ 
Nairn,  Maria  Dovi,  Jane  Dwyer,  a^id 
Steven  Sokol. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  this 
message  addressed  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Bsingla  Desh  League 
of  America. 

Because  of  the  text's  special  signifi- 
cance, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Bangla  Desh  Leagxtk  or  Amsbica, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  27. 1971. 
To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States: 

In  December  1970,  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
brief  history  as  a  nation,  Pakistan  held  free 
and  fair  elections  at  the  provincial  and  na- 
tional levels.  The  national  elections  were  de- 
signed to  produce  a  constituent  assembly 
which  was  to  prepare  a  national  constitution 
as  a  step  toward  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic government,  absent  from  the  country 
since  1958.  The  peoples  of  East  Pakistan,  or 
what  is  now  called  Bangla  Deeh,  gave  their 
overwhelming  support  (167  out  of  169  seats 
for  E^t  Pakistan  In  the  constituent  assem- 
bly) to  one  party,  the  Awaml  LeagAie.  The 
League,  under  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman,  had 
pledged  to  work  for  a  national  constitution 
which  would  grant  more  autonomy  to  the 
province  of  East  Pakistan,  as  a  principal 
means  of  bringing  an  end  to  politico-eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  Its  citizens. 
And,  as  a  result  of  this  overwhelming  sup- 
port, the  Awaml  Lesigue  became  the  major- 
ity party  In  the  constituent  assembly,  by 
virtue  of  which  It  would  have  been  able  to 
formulate  a  constitution  of  its  choice.  None- 
theless, for  two  months  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  violence,  and  before  any  convening 
of  the  assembly.  Sheikh  Mujlbur  attempted 
to  work  out  a  consensus  with  the  leader  of 
the  principal  minority  party,  Z.  A.  Bhutto, 
and  Pakistani  President  Yahya  Khan.  With- 
out warning  on  the  night  of  March  25,  1971, 
the  negotiations  were  abruptly  ended  by  pre- 
meditated military  attacks  against  civilians, 
especially  Intellectuals,  students,  and  p>olltl- 
caJ  elites  of  the  province. 

Pot  more  than  a  month  now,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  been  using  brute  mili- 
tary force  to  suppress  a  non-violent  demo- 
cratic movement  In  Bangla  Desh.  The  Paki- 
stani army  has  committed  without  discrim- 
ination acts  of  atrocity  against  the  civilian 
population  of  all  agee  and  both  sexes,  result- 
ing in  casualties  ranging  somewhere  between 
200,000  and  1,000,000  persons.  Contrary  to 
the  original  intention  of  the  American  mili- 
tary alliance  with  Pakistan,  the  weapons  and 
military  supplies  acquired  through  this  al- 
liance have  been  used  against  citizens  of  the 
country — not  a  foreign  enemy.  These  acts  of 
genocide  transgress  all  values  which  the 
civilized  world  has  come  to  classify  as  basic 
human  rights,  and  especially  the  right  of 
life. 

By  virtue  of  Its  mUltary  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  the  United  States  has  indirectly 
become  a  party  to  this  Instance  of  egregious 
inhumanity.  And,  while  the  United  States 
cannot  be  expected  to  Intervene  to  stop  the 
Pakistani  Oovemment  from  using  these 
weapons,  it  can  take  several  measiires  which 
may  help  to  stop  the  bloodshed  8ind  create 
a  political  community  In  that  region  which 
would  be  most  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Bengali  people  and  restore  political 
stabUlty. 

The  measures  are  as  follows: 

1.  Diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bangla  Desh. 

2.  Proecrlptlon  of  aU  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Pakistan  until  the  violence 
has  oeaaed  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Bengali  people  are  realized. 


3.  Adoption  of  measures  In  conjunction 
with  other  nations,  the  United  Nations,  and 
international  relief  agencies  to  arrange  and 
as8\ire  the  delivery  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  victims  of  the  atrod- 
Ues;  and  the  adoption  of  all  other  possible 
steps  which  may  be  required  to  assure  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  of  victims  In  Bangla 
Desh  and  Bangla  Desh  refugees  in  India. 

4.  Diplomatic  efforts  to  Influence  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  Pakistan  to  end  the  atrocities 
immediately  and  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  Bengali  people. 

The  Pakistani  armed  forces  may  have 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  fighting  thus 
far:  but  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  75 
million  people  are  destined  to  prevail,  Amwl- 
can  Interests  would  be  served  best  If  the  vio- 
lence were  stopped  immediately  and  the 
justifiable  rights  of  the  Bengali  pec^le  rec- 
ognized. Otherwise,  prospects  for  a  stabilized 
region  are  non-existent.  And,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  Bangla  Desh  movement, 
presently  under  leadership  of  the  democratic 
Awaml  League,  might  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
radical  leftists  elements. 


CHAIRMAN  PASSMAN  PINPOINTS 
EXCESSIVE  U.S.  EXPENDITURES 
ABROAD    IN    MANY    PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TZNNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Passman),  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appropriations,  has  made  intensive 
studies  of  expenditures  abroad  by  the 
United  States. 

His  studies  point  out  that  rather  than 
an  expenditure  of  some  $3.6  billion — as 
the  budget  for  foreign  operations  would 
indicate  for  next  year — the  real  total  of 
expenditures  abroad  by  our  Federal 
agencies  is  in  excess  of  $13  billion  517 
million. 

These  expenditures  are  "hidden"  and 
obscured  in  almost  30  prograuns  of  vari- 
ous kinds  scattered  in  budgets  through- 
out Government. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  his  diligence  and 
knowledge.  This  Nation  owes  Chairman 
Passman  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  great 
service  in  bringing  these  facts  to  our  at- 
tention. 

As  the  current  monetary  "crisis'' 
abroad  demonstrates  we  must  cut  and 
reduce  foreign  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  under  Chairman  Passman's 
leadership  last  year  we  cut  and  reduced 
the  budget  request  by  AID  from  $2  billion 
876  million  to  $2  billion  534  million  and 
he  deserves  our  gratitude  and  thanks  for 
this  reduction  in  foreign  expenditurea. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  summaries  and  anal- 
yses of  foreign  expenditures  prepared  by 
Chairman  Passuan: 

New  requests  for  foreign  aid  and  assistance 
92nd  Congress.  1st  session,  fiscal  year  1972 
International  secvulty  assist- 
ance .- 11,993.000,000 

International    organizations 

and  programs 168,000,000 

Bilateral    assistance 1,077,000,000 
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President's  foreign  assistance 
contingency    fund 9100,000,000 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank     800,000,000 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank    ( supplemental ) 466,  760,  000 

International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Develop- 
ment   (supplemental) 246,100,000 

International  Development 
Association    320,000,000 

Asian  Development  Bank 40,000,000 

Asian     Development     Bank 

(supplemental). —  60,000.000 

Expanded  multilateral  assist- 
ance     35,000,000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 
previous    programs 370,310,000 

Military  assistance  (In  De- 
fense   budget) 2,350,800,000 

International  military  head- 
quarters     74,400,000 

Economic  Assistance  (In  De- 
fense   budget) 90,900,000 

MAAG's,  Missions,  and  Mil- 
groups    262,600,000 

Permanent  military  con- 
struction, foreign  nations.         106, 000, 000 

Export-Import  Bank: 

Long-term  credits 2,445,000,000 

Regular  operations 1. 196,  639,  000 

Peace    Corps 71,200,000 

Ryukyu  Islands 4,450,000 

Migrants  and  refugees 8,650,000 

Public  Law  480  (agricultural 
commodities)      1,320,400,000 

Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organizations 160,680,000 

Education  (foreign  and  other 
students)     61,000.000 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
dflc 69,739,000 

Latin  America  highway  (Da- 
rlen    Gap) 20,000,000 

Total  new  requests, 
foreign  aid  and  as- 
sistance, fiscal  year 
1973  -. 18,617,638,000 

New  Requests  for  Authorization  and/or  Ap- 
propriation Foreign  Assistance.  Fiscal  Year 
1971 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  (mu- 
tual security) •2.163,000,000 

Supplemental  for  supporting 
assistance 100,000,000 

Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 87,600,000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 
previous  programs 886,326,000 

Military  assistance  (In  De- 
fense budget) 2,260,300.000 

International  military  head- 
quarters     57.300,000 

Economic  Assistance  (in  De- 
fense budget)  - 117,000,000 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 
fund 272, 600, 000 

MAAO's  missions,  and  mil- 
groups 167,300,000 

Export-Import  Bank: 

Long-term  credits 3,900,000,000 

Regular  operations 1,082,096,000 

Export  expansion  program        100, 000, 000 

Public  Law  480  (agricultural 
commodities)    933.600.000 

Inter-American  E>evelopment 
Bank  (supplemental) 206,880,000 

International  Development 
Association    160,000,000 

Asian  Development  Bank...  30,000,000 

Special  funds  (supplemen- 

_**')    - 38.000,000 

fecial  funds 86,000,000 

Expanded  multilateral  aaslBt- 

ance 640,000,000 

^Mce  Corps 98, 800, 000 

Pfinanent  military  con- 
struction, foreign  nations.  190, 300, 000 
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Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organization $144,611,000 

Educational  (foreign  and 
other  students) 48,474,000 

Ryukyu  Islands 6,952,000 

Migrants  and  refugees 6.787,000 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands 60, 000,  0(X) 

Latin  America  highway  (Da- 
rlenOap) 20,000,000 
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Total    new    requests, 
foreign      assistance, 

fiscal  year   1971 12.133,525,000 

Unexpended  balances  in  pipeUne  from  prior 
years  for  foreign  aid  programs,  aid  agency 
estimate,  June  30, 1970 

Foreign    assistance    (muttial 

security)     $4,460,366,000 

Export-Import  Bank : 
Uncommitted      borrowing 

authority    4,464,200,000 

Long-term  credits 3,006,000,000 

Regular   operations 345, 100,  000 

Export  expansion  program  162,  200, 000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank 2,269,494,000 

Military  Assistance    (In  De- 
fense budget)    1.330,000,000 

Public    Law    480     (agricul- 
tural commodities)   861,426,000 

Permanent      military      con- 
struction overseas 448,000,000 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 

fund.. 406,218,000 

International      Development 

Association 350,000.000 

Asian  Development  Bank...  140,000,000 

Overseas  Private  Investment 

Corporation  186,600,000 

Peace  Corps 37, 157,  000 

Education  exchange 26,706,000 

International  military  bead- 
quarters 20,000,000 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands 15,849,000 

Economic  Assistance  (in  De- 
fense budget)  16,000,000 

Inter-American  highway 11,152,000 

MAAO's,  missions,  and  mil- 
groups 9,000,000 

Ryukyu  Islands 8, 162,  000 

Migrants  and  refugees 4,519,000 

Contributions     to     Interna- 
tional organizations 3, 668. 000 

Total    18,479,704.000 

Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  123  nations 
and  7  territories  of  the  world,  fiscal  years 
1948  through  1970 

(The  6  F  formula:  Frustrating — ^Fanatical — 
Frightening — ^Foolish — Factual ) 

Afganlstan   •875.100.000 

Albania 20.400.000 

Algeria I86,  300,  000 

Argentina 386,  900,  000 

Australia . 601,  000,  000 

Austria    1.115,800,000 

Barbados . 300, 000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 1,  736,  800, 000 

BoUvla 533.400,000 

Botswana  18, 600, 000 

BrazU 3,824.000,000 

Burundi    . 7,400,000 

Burma 83,400,000 

Cambodia 341,  300,  000 

Cameroon 83,  300,  000 

Canada 36, 100, 000 

Central  Africa  Republic 5, 300, 000 

Ceylon 185,800,000 

Chad 9, 300.  000 

Chile 1,  376.  600.  000 

China.  Republic  of 4, 989,  400.  000 

Colombia    . l,  046,  900,  000 

Congo  (B)   1,900,000 

Congo  (K) 440.000,000 

Oosta  Rica 173.  BOO,  000 


Cuba    

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia  . 

Dahomey . 

Denmark . 

Dominican  Republic 

East  Germany 

Ecuador . 

El  Salvador 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Ethiopia  

Finland 

France 7,  007,  700 

Gabon 7,500, 

Gambia 2, 600 

Ghana  277,400 

Germany/Berlin 3,  671,  600 

Greece 8,682,900 


•43,800 
22,  100 

189,800 
12,600, 

873,300 

482,500 
800, 

277,800 

181,400 
300 

361,400 
21,300 


Guatemala 347,  000 

Guinea 115, 200 

Guyana 65, 100 

Haiti. 110.900 

Honduras 112.  000 

Hungary   12,400 

Iceland    65,400 

India  7,  715,  100 

Indochina ., 1,635,200, 

Indonesia  1, 126,  500 

Iran 2.003,900 

Iraq   93,200 

Ireland  112,900, 

Israel 848,  600 

Italy 6.396,600 

Ivory  Coast 68,  900 

Jamaica 74,  700 

Japan 3,  388,  40o! 

Jordan 645,  000 

Kenya 67,  700, 

Korea e,  104,  200 

Kuwait 36,  800 

Laos _ 1,017.600 

Lebanon  90,600 

Lesotho 10,  400, 

Liberia 226,  000 

Libya  221,700 

Malagasy  Republic 13.  800 

Malawi 26,  000 

Malaysia 78,  40o! 

Mall   27,900 

Malta 8,  300 

Maurltam* 3,  soo 

Mauritius 3,  800 

Mexico 601,600 

Morocco 710,  800 

Nepal 140,  600 

Netherlands 1,  984,  200 

New  Zealand 63,  800 

Nicaragua 168,700, 

Niger 17, 600 

Nigeria _  844, 100, 

Norway 1, 137,  soo. 

Pakistan  8,637,300 

Panama 226.  000, 

Paraguay 121, 200, 

Peru 460,600 

Philippines 1, 866,  400 


Poland 

Portugal   

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal  

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

Southern  Rhodesia 
Southern  Temen 


446,400 

467,  700 

7,600, 

71,400, 

40.000, 

42,600, 

87,600 

80,000 

1,700 

400 

Spain 1,907,000! 

Sudan    93,000, 

Surinam 10,  600, 

Swaziland 1, 400 

Sweden 144,700 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 56 ,  900 

Tanzania 69,  700 

Thailand ... 1, 488, 800, 

Togo — 16,  900, 

Trinidad-Tobago 63, 800, 

Tunisia 646,  600 

Turkey    8,830,300 

Uganda  99, 100 

United  Arab  Republic 769, 000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,  000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,  000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,  000 
,000 
,000 
,  000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
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Total  net  foreign  assistance  to 
and  7  territories  of  the  world, 
1946  through  1970 — Continued 

United  Kingdom •T, 

U.S.SJI    

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay   

Venezuela 

Vietnam    13- 

Western  Samoa 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia — - —      2, 

Zambia  

Bahamas 

British  Honduras 

West  Indies 

Hong  Kong  

Ryukjru  Islands 

Trust     Territory     of     the 

Pacific   

CENTO    — 

W/W,  regional 18, 


123  niitions 
fiscally  ear  3 

511.3Q0,  000 

186.440,000 

15,  200,  000 

169,  600,  000 

330,  100,  000 

054,  400,  000 

a,  100,000 

42,  600,  000 

560.  800,  000 

7,  200.  000 

33,  700,  000 

6,660,000 

7,  800,  000 

44,  600,  000 

406,800,000 


281,360,000 

64,  600,  000 

191,  6^0,  000 


Total  net  disburse- 
ments to  foreign 
naUons,  1946-70---  131,  530,  SJW.OOO 

Total  net  Interest 
paid  on  what  we 
have  borrowed  to 
(rtve  away,  1946- 
70    1 67,  858,  0JB7,  000 


Grand  total,   cost  of 
foreign    assistance,  , 

1946  through  1970.  199,388,667,000 

Of  the  3V4  billion  people  of  the  wolld,  all 
but  36  mUllon  have  received  aid  fro^  the 
United  States. 


V.S.  balance  of  payments 

1950  (net   deficit) —$1,912 

1951  (net  deficit) -578, 

1952  (net  deficit) —1,100, 

1953  (net  deficit) —2,100, 

1954  (net  deficit) -1.500, 

1955  (net    deficit) —1.100. 

1956  (net  deficit)  — —  —1.  000, 

1957  (net  surplus) +500, 

1958  (net  deficit) -3,400, 

1959  (net  deficit)— -  —3,700, 

1960  (net  deficit) —3,800, 

1961  (net  deficit) -2,400, 

1962  (net  deficit) -2,200, 

1963  (net  deficit) -2,660, 

1964  (net  deficit) —3,006, 

1965  (net  deficit) —1,306, 

1966  (net  deficit) —2,077, 

1967  (net  deficit) —3.  650. 

1968  (net  surplus) +93. 

1969  (net  deficit) —7,208, 


,000 
000 
,000 
000.  000 
OPO.  000 
OCO,  000 

opo,ooo 

000,000 
000,  000 
000,  000 
000,000 
000,  000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,  000 
000.000 
000,000 
030,000 
OX),  000 
0)0,000 


Net  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit 
(20  years)  1950 
through  1969  — -   -44, 104.  Ot)0.  000 


MORE  SPONSORS  FOR  RESOL 
TO  RELEASE  APPROPRIATED 
Lie  WORKS  FUNDS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGA" 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT^S 
Thursday.  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  jester 
day  four  more  of  my  colleagues  Joined 
me  in  introducing  a  resolution  Urging 
the  President  to  release  appropriated 
public  works  funds  'now  held  by  him. 
This  brings  the  total  number  of  cospon- 
sors  to  81,  representing  36  States. 

My  thanks  to  my  colleagues  for;  their 
support  on  this  resolution  and  once 
again  I  urge  the  President  to  he^  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  DIFFICULTY  IN  COMMUNICATING 
WITH  THE  POST  OFFICE  DURING 
ITS  TRANSITION  PERIOD 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  announcing  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  transition  period  between  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department  as  we  knew  it  and 
the  new  Post  Office  Corporation,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Service,  the  Honorable  Morris 
Udall.  indicated  that  many  complaints 
had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee about  the  difficulties  of  com- 
municating with  the  Postal  Service  dur- 
ing the  transition  period.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  went  on  to  say  that: 

There  was  a  feeling  that  undesirable 
barriers  are  being  erected  between  the  people. 
the  Postal  Service,  and  the  Congress. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more  based 
on  my  own  recent  experience.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
against  the  Post  Office  of  by-gone  days. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  were  nu- 
merous instances  where  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice suffered  from  too  much  political  in- 
terference. However,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  ever  suggested  that  all  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  dehvering  the  mail 
as  cheaply  and  efficiently  as  possible 
were  entirely  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  had  to  account  to  Con- 
gress for  its  service.  With  great  pub- 
licity, postal  patronage  and  political  ap- 
pointments have  been  eliminated.  The 
Post  Office,  we  have  been  told,  can  now 
be  expected  to  function  more  like  any 
other  major  corporation  in  this  coimtry. 
In  voting  to  set  up  the  new  postal  corpo- 
ration, I  am  convinced  the  majority  of 
Congress  went  along  with  this  and 
thought  that  efficiencies  and  stream- 
lining and  better  mail  service  might  have 
a  better  chance  if  the  corporation  were 
to  function  more  like  any  other  corpora- 
tion in  this  country. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Congress  did  not  vote  to  set 
up  a  private  corporation  answerable  only 
to  its  own  shareholders  and  entirely  mo- 
tivated by  nothing  higher  than  the  sim- 
ple profit  motive.  What  was  established 
was  a  public  corporation.  Inherent  in 
this  concept  is  the  recognition  that  the 
corporation  is  answerable  to  the  public. 
As  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we 
in  Congress  have  a  particular  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  it  that  this  public  cor- 
poration functions  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est. As  representatives  of  the  people,  we 
have  a  right  to  see  that  one  of  the  larg- 
est employers  in  this  country  treats  its 
employees  equitably  and  does  not  ignore 
the  requirements  of  the  Postal  Service  we 
are  pledged  to  uphold.  This  is  not  Gen- 
eral Motors  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about  a  public  corporation 
here.  As  representatives  of  the  people, 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  problems  that  many  of 
our  constituents  encounter  when  they 
fail  to  get  an  appointment  with  the  Post 
Office  after  taking  the  appropriate  qual- 
ifying examinations.  At  the  very  least, 
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we  have  the  right  to  receive  an  expla- 
nation as  to  why  our  constituents  have 
not  been  given  a  reply  to  previous  inquir- 
ies they  have  made.  In  other  words,  a 
public  corporation  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  public  not  only  in  delivering  the 
mail  on  time  at  the  lowest  rates  possi- 
ble, but  also  maintaining  and  adhering 
to  fair  and  equitable  employment  prac- 
tices in  view  of  its  status  as  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  this  Nation.  This 
corporation  is  not  just  answerable  to  its 
Board  of  Directors,  it  is  answerable  to 
the  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives, and  I  am  afraid  that  certain  of 
its  directors,  in  particular,  its  former 
Postmaster  General,  have  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  forgetting  this  ulti- 
mate obligation  they  have. 

When  I  inquire  of  the  postal  authori- 
ties as  to  why  one  of  my  constituents  has 
not  received  a  reply  to  repeated  com- 
munications, when  I  inquire  of  the  Postal 
Service  as  to  why  someone  with  a  high 
grade  on  the  qualifying  examination 
seems  to  have  been  passed  over  in  postal 
appointments,  I  expect  to  receive  a  com- 
plete explanation  and  not  to  be  accused 
of  political  interference.  When  I  have 
been  informed  that  postmasters  in  my 
district  have  been  given  peremptory 
notice  on  mimeographed  forms,  not  even 
so  much  as  adddressed  to  the  Individual 
involved  by  name,  to  be  replaced  by  some 
new  people  brought  into  the  Postal  Serv- 
ive  by  the  present  administration,  then  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  perhaps  conclud- 
ing that  all  we  have  done  Is  to  replace 
one  kind  of  politics  with  another.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  can  truthfully  say  with- 
out reservation  that  I  did  not — and  I 
seriously  doubt  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues could  have — voted  for  a  Postal 
Service  that  would,  in  fact,  be  completely 
beyond  a  Congressman's  rights  of  in- 
quiry into  individual  cases  that  have  been 
brought  to  his  attention  by  his  constitu- 
ents. I  did  not  vote  to  remove  a  branch 
of  our  Government  from  criticism.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  voted  to  make  the 
Post  Office  free  from  accountability  for 
its  actions. 

I  had  been  aware  for  some  time 
through  newspaper  accounts  and  state- 
ments by  the  Postmaster  General  about 
his  memorandums  to  the  postal  workers, 
which  read  like  edicts  from  on  high,  that 
there  were  those  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  postal  service  who  wished 
to  take  themselves  out  of  the  political 
context  altogether,  especially  where 
criticism  was  involved.  Postal  workers 
were  told  that  they  were  no  longer  to  ap- 
proach their  Congressmen  with  their 
grievances,  no  matter  how  legitimate. 
But  in  view  of  the  denials  of  the  Post- 
master that  such  was  his  intent,  I  felt 
that  he  was  recognizing  the  errors  of  his 
ways  and  had  backed  down.  But  appar- 
ently this  is  not  so.  Now,  when  I  do  get 
letters  from  constituents  in  the  employ 
of  the  post  office,  I  get  them  marked 
"personal  and  confidential,"  many  of 
them  are  unsigned,  and  all  of  them  beg 
me  not  to  reveal  their  name  when  com- 
municating with  the  postal  authoritiM 
in  Washington.  If  I  now  want  a  firsthand 
report  of  why  mall  Is  being  delivered  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  a  constitu- 
ent, I  must  write  to  the  post  offices  in 
my   district  In  plain  brown  envelopes 
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so  as  not  to  reveal  my  Identity  lest  I  get 
the  postmasters  in  trouble.  To  get  a  first- 
hand report  on  a  situation  from  local 
post  offices  is  now  like  getting  a  war- 
time message  through  courier  and  the 
underground.  The  time  has  come  for 
me  to  speak  out  and  criticize  this  devel- 
opment before  it  takes  root  and  takes 
hold  from  lack  of  criticism.  I  am  tired 
of  communicating  with  congressional  li- 
aison in  Washington  to  have  the  matter 
referred  back  to  my  district  where,  in 
turn,  it  is  referred  back  to  congressional 
liaison,  which  in  turn  gets  in  touch  with 
me.  If  any  of  my  constituents  write  to 
me  about  problems  they  are  having  with 
the  mail,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  cost 
them  valuable  time  by  going  through 
these  absurd  official  charmels.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, I  demand  the  right  to  repre- 
sent my  constituents  where  a  public 
service  is  involved  and  get  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
means  going  to  the  source.  And  yet  I 
hesitate  to  do  this  because  the  men  I 
contact  could  lose  their  jobs  imder  this 
new  regime.  What  irony.  Those  who  at- 
tempt to  get  effective  results  under  the 
new  Postal  Service  are  penalized  and  rep- 
rimanded, and  yet  that  is  just  what  the 
new  Postal  Service  was  supposed  to  pro- 
vide. Those  of  us  with  any  experience  In 
public  service  always  knew  how  to  cut 
through  the  redtape  in  the  old  post 
ofBce.  This  new  Postal  Service  threatens 
to  be  a  monolithic  and  Impregnable  bu- 
reaucracy which  can  only  speak  with  one 
voice  through  one  officer  at  the  top  in 
Washington.  Is  this  the  monster  that  we 
intended  to  create?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  made  a  routine 
Inquiry  on  behalf  of  a  constituent  who 
complained  that  he  de^erately  needed  a 
summer  job  and  time  was  running  out 
and  he  had  heard  nothing  from  the 
Post  Office.  Now  to  receive  a  refusal  is 
one  thing— and  in  this  case,  that  is  just 
what  I  received.  But  to  add  to  injury,  I 
was  also  sent  a  copy  of  Blount's  latest 
edict  in  which  he  informs  postal  work- 
ers, and  presumably  myself,  that  hence- 
forth any  postal  worker  writing  to  a 
Congressman  on  any  matter  was  liable  to 
lose  his  job.  Mind  you,  I  was  not  even 
writing  about  someone  yet  working  for 
the  Postal  Service.  I  was  simply  inquir- 
ing about  the  status  of  a  needy  appli- 
cant who  was  appljring  for  a  postal 
position.  It  was  then  that  I  determined 
that  I  would  make  my  voice  heard. 

I  refer  you  to  Postal  Bulletin  20805, 
dated  March  11,  1971,  prohibiting  polit- 
ical recommendations.  This  bulletin  has 
the  arrogance  to  say  that  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation can  only  be  requested  by 
the  Postal  Service.  Why  should  postal 
workers  be  penalized  more  than  any 
other  Government  workers,  or  prospec- 
tive applicants  for  postal  work  be  penal- 
ized more  than  applicants  for  any  other 
position?  As  a  leader  in  the  district  I 
represent,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  num- 
ber of  families  turn  to  me  for  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  If  I  feel  the  recom- 
mendation is  merited,  I  make  the  recom- 
mendation. Why  is  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice so  afraid  of  a  Congressman's  ex- 
pressing his  interest  in  an  applicant? 
If  they  are  on  solid  ground,  they  can 
ignore  the  recommendation  with  im- 
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punity.  If  the  case  has  merit,  then  the 
appointment  should  be  made  with  or 
without  a  Congressman's  recommenda- 
tion. About  the  only  thing  I  see  a  Con- 
gressman's recommendation  guarantee- 
ing is  a  fair  hearing,  in  other  words,  the 
case  will  receive  proper  consideration. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  constitu- 
ents expect  a  Congressman  to  act  as  om- 
budsman with  the  mighty  concentra- 
tions of  power  centered  in  our  Federal 
a«;encies.  The  only  thing  I  can  conclude 
is  that  the  Postal  Service  does  not  want 
to  be  reminded  that  they  should  be  giv- 
ing each  and  every  case  proper  con- 
sideration. In  other  words,  they  say  they 
want  to  operate  without  congressional 
Interference,  when  what  they  really 
mean  is  that  they  want  to  do  as  they 
damn  well  please. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  present  administration,  which  has 
overseen  its  creation  and  appointed  its 
directors,  was  really  Interested  In  taking 
politics  out  of  the  Post  Office,  then  they 
would  have  left  Mr.  Blount  out  of  the 
picture.  Who  is  kidding  whom?  Mr. 
Blount  is  one  of  the  most  political  crea- 
tures in  this  city  of  political  creatures. 
How  do  you  get  politics  out  of  a  new 
Postal  Service  when  an  old  political  ap- 
pointment is  chairman  of  the  new  postal 
corporation?  All  I  have  seen  happen  is 
that  Democrats  have  been  removed  and 
"nonpolitical"  types  brought  In  by 
Blount,  appointed  to  fill  their  places.  I 
hasten  to  add  I  use  the  word  nonpoUtical 
facetiously.  In  the  process.  Postmaster 
Blount  has  been  transformed  into  "Cap- 
tain" Bligh,  strutting  about  issuing 
edicts,  insulating  himself  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  demanding  the  right  to 
be  the  supreme  law  In  his  new  kingdom. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  serve  notice  (Mi 
"Captain"  Bloimt  and  resolve  to  be  seri- 
ous about  taking  politics  out  of  the  Postal 
Service.  Then  maybe  I  could  believe  what 
they  say  about  the  new  reforms.  This 
man  has  displayed  arrogance  at  every 
turn  when  this  body  is  concerned.  He 
finds  sections  in  the  enabling  legislation 
to  permit  him  to  act  in  a  highhanded 
manner,  but  then  ignores  sections  of  the 
legislation  that  indicated  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  no  right  to  raise 
rates  while  requested  rate  increases  are 
still  under  consideration  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission.  The  courts  yesterday 
went  along  with  this  on  the  groimds  that 
that  legislation  does  not  become  effective 
imtil  July  1.  Talk  about  taking  advantage 
of  a  loophole,  of  defeating  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  about  interpreting  the  law 
to  suit  your  own  purpose. 

My  mall  Indicates  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
That  is  what  the  new  Postal  Service  re- 
form really  is  all  about  in  the  end.  I 
thought  we  would  have  some  improve- 
ments before  anybody  was  requested  to 
pay  more  to  have  their  mail  delivered.  In- 
stead, we  have  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  once  again  and  raised  the  rates  be- 
fore the  service  is  improved.  If  that  is  an 
example  of  running  the  Post  Office  like  a 
business  proposition,  then  let  us  be  honest 
and  admit  that  if  this  were  a  private 
business  with  competition.  It  would  not 
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survive  for  long.  It  would  lose  its  cus- 
tomers. Since  we  have  handed  the  Postal 
Service  its  customers  on  a  silver  platter 
and  to  some  extent  they  have  a  captive 
audience,  then  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Post  Office  gives  us  a 
complete  and  full  accounting  at  every  op- 
portunity of  their  actions.  So  far,  the 
only  improvement  I  have  observed  is  a 
chfitracteristically  political  move  on  the 
part  of  General  Blount,  to  offer  Con- 
gressmen better  mail  service  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  would  rather  my  constituents 
receive  the  better  mall  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on,  but  I  think 
I  have  indicated  my  main  grievances  for 
now.  Hopefully,  the  hearings  will  lead  to 
a  resolve  by  Congress  to  reassert  its  au- 
thority over  the  Postal  Service  of  this 
Nation  and  to  serve  notice  to  General 
Bloimt  that  there  is  no  place  In  this  Gov- 
ernment for  privileged  rule  free  from  the 
normal  restraints  of  the  political  process. 


ARMED  FORCES  WEEK 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  in  the  Volimteer  State 
is  well  known.  Pride  in  our  Armed  Forces 
is  an  integral  part  of  that  patriotism. 
Characteristic  of  how  Tennesseans  feel 
is  the  annual  Armed  Forces  Week  ob- 
servance in  Chattanooga.  Many  com- 
munities observe  Armed  Forces  Day,  but 
there  are  not  very  many  which  allocate 
a  week  in  honor  of  the  forces  which 
guard     and     maintain     our     national 

An  editorial  in  the  May  11  edition  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  on  "Armed 
Forces  Week,"  cites  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  year's  observance,  the  22d 
annual  observance  in  Chattanooga.  I  am 
proud  of  the  way  Chattanooga  lets  Its 
feelings  be  known  when  to  comes  to  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  am  pleased  to  place  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  : 

Armed  Forces  Week 

A  lot  of  cities,  towns  and  h&mlets  acrou 
America  hold  an  Armed  Forces  Day  celebra- 
tion annually.  But  few,  If  any,  hold  one  of 
the  magnitude  of  Chattanooga. 

And,  here,  it's  not  Just  a  day.  It's  a  week — 
Armed  Forces  Week;  a  many- faceted  observ- 
ance with  splt-and-pollsh  pride  In  our  mili- 
tary and  humble  gratitude  for  our  heroes, 
living  and  dead. 

A  memorial  to  the  160-plus  area  men  who 
have  lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam  wUl  be  fit- 
tingly unveUed  and  dedicated  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  Lovell  Field. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Thursday  program  say 
that  President  Nixon  has  urged  the  Adjutant 
General  to  provide  a  "crippled  wing"  flyover 
of  military  planes  to  mark  a  dramatic  close 
at  3  pjn.  of  the  program  which  begins  at  2. 

Then  Friday  Is  "the"  day,  the  time  for  the 
award-winning  parade  and  the  22nd  annual 
pomp  and  ceremony  downtown. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  speaker  and 
revlevirlng  officer  for  the  finale  to  the  week's 
observance  will  be  Lt.  Qen.  Albert  O.  Connor. 
commander  of  the  3rd  U.8.  Army,  Pt.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Oa. 

Qen.  Connor  was  one  of  the  nation's  top 
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planners  In  the  cold  war  defense  of  Elurope 
and  a  ranking  tactical  commander  in  World 
War  n. 

A  salute  to  Gen.  Connor,  to  the  planners 
of  the  patriotic  week  and  to  a  city  which 
never  faUs  to  let  Its  feelings  be  known . 


SERIOUS  AMERICANS 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   MICKIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1971     j 

Mr.  CEDE31BERG.  Mr.  Speakei'.  for 
some  time  now  we  have  been  hearing  the 
architects  of  the  international  poljcy  of 
the  sixties  condemning  the  Presldett  for 
his  Vietnam  policy.  These  confessions  in- 
trigue all  of  us,  I  am  sure.  A  recenC  arti- 
cle by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  series  to 
highlight  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  characterize  the  public  itate- 
ments  of  these  people.  I 

In  the  interest  of  providing  mj  col- 
leagues with  some  insight  into  a  few  of 
the  more  complex  historical  facets  bt  the 
question  I  hereby  submit  the  article  for 
their  consideration: 

ABTKTTB  SCHUalNOEB — AN  Ex-Wkai? 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Every  10  years  or  so,  I  meet  with  Prof. 
Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  In  public  debate,  an 
experience  I  always  find  Instructive,  wl  ilch  is 
to  say  nothing  of  what  Mr.  Schleslngei  must 
find  It. 

ThU  time  around  hostilities  began  early, 
when  Schleslnger,  making  his  way  aft  to  the 
economy  section  of  the  New  York-Uoston 
flight,  paused  briefly  to  tease  me  for  sitting, 
typewriter  on  my  lap.  In  the  flrst-clais  sec- 
tion. I  retaliated,  after  we  were  under  way. 
by  asking  the  stewardess  to  deliver  a  pickage 
Into  which  I  had  rolled  a  cigar,  with  the  no- 
tation: "Arthur:  This  Is  my  contrlbulilon  to 
your  last  meal."  I 

After  we  landed  at  Boston,  Schleslnger  told 
us  that  now  he  knew  what  was  wronf  with 
conservatives,  they  smoke  such  lousy  fclgtu^. 
I  replied  that  we  were  given  no  choice  by 
those  who  bungled  the  Bay  of  Pigs.    J 

I  confronted  Schleslnger,  during  tie  de- 
bate, with  the  resolution  of  the  Amarlcans 
for  Democratic  Action,  which  called  fjor  the 
impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon.  He  tdld  the 
crowd  he  knew  nothing  about  the  resolution, 
although  he  did  not  contest  that  hi  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  thel  ADA: 
And  managed  to  make  It  all  sound  as  mough 
I  had  made  up  the  resolution.  Tricky  .^^rthur. 

Schleslnger  spent,  as  I  expected,  Imuch 
time  In  the  fashionable  denunciation  {of  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  anticipation  of  which  I 
poked  aroxmd  and  culled  a  few  stat«nents 
concerning  that  war,  which  as  an  aipateur 
historian  I  make  available.  J 

It  Is,  for  Instance,  surely  relevant  tq  note, 
the  week  after  the  prestigious  ADA  ^ecldes 
to  Impeach  Richard  Nixon,  the  plank  of  the 
Democratic  party  platform  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam?  The  Democratic  candidate,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  ran  on  a  Vietnam  plan>,  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates  in  Chicago  pa  the 
summer  of  1968,  that  said.  | 

"Our  most  urgent  task  Is  to  end  the  war 
m  Vietnam  by  an  honorable  and  lasting 
settlement  which  respects  the  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  Vietnam  .  .  .  We  reject  ts  im- 
acceptable  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  which  would  allow  that  aggressl<)n  and 
subversion  to  succeed."  It  Is  perfectly  hon- 
orable to  change  one's  mind.  But  It  la  surely 
something  less  than  that  to  go  about  ftsklng 
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to  Impeach  Richard  Nixon  because  he  seeks 
to  Implement  the  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform  of  2y2  years  ago. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the 
Democratic  plank  at  Chicago  was  substan- 
tially different  from  true  Democratic  senti- 
ment at  Chicago,  because  Mayor  Daley  ran 
the  show.  But  what  was  being  said  during 
that  general  period  about  Vietnam  by  the 
opposition:  By  Arthur  Schleslnger,  for  In- 
stance? 

In  1967,  his  views  were  solicited  for  a  book 
of  opinions  on  the  Vietnam  war.  He  wrote: 
"It  seems  to  me  meaningless  to  ask  whether 
one  Is  'for'  or  'against'  the  American  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam.  That  Intervention,  for 
better  or  for  yorse.  Is  a  fact.  The  real  ques- 
tion today  Is  whether  one  is  'for'  the  Imme- 
diate termination  of  that  Intervention  or 
'for'  its  continuation  until  a  negotiated 
settlement  can  be  achieved.  On  this  question, 
I  am  for  a  negotiated  settlement." 

And  wait,  there  Is  more:  "Obviously  the 
Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  will  not  negotiate  so 
long  as  they  think  they  are  going  to  win. 
Since  a  military  stalemate  Is  the  self-evident 
and  Indispensable  precondition  to  negotia- 
tion, the  continued  presence  of  American 
troops  Is  plainly  necessary." 

Does  that  make  Arthur  Schleslnger,  vice 
chairman  of  an  organization  that  wants  to 
Impeach  Richard  Nixon  for  believing  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  Arthur  Schleslnger  was 
preaching  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  hawk? 
An  ex-hawk?  A  repentant  hawk?  An  incom- 
plete ex-hawk?  Hear  what  Schleslnger  went 
on  to  say,  concerning  Laos  .  .  . 

I  am  opposed  to  unilateral  withdrawal, 
Schleslnger  wrote,  for  several  reasons,  among 
them:  "Because  of  the  effect  It  would  have 
m  neighboring  countries,  especially  on  the 
gallant  struggle  of  the  Laotian  neutralists 
under  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  to  maintain 
their  Independence.  Also  I  And  something 
distasteful  about  those  sitting  In  ease  In 
Eiirope  and  America  who  would  righteously 
hand  over  a  country  to  a  tough  Communist 
crew  on  the  ground,  evidently,  that  though 
they  woiUdn't  much  like  communism  for 
themselves.  It  will  be  Just  great  for  the  Viet- 
namese." 

Yes  indeed,  Schleslnger  was  pretty  emphatic 
on  these  points  those  days.  Later  In  1967  he 
wrote,  "No  serious  American  .  .  .  has  pro- 
posed unilateral  withdrawal."  Question:  la 
Sen.  McOovern  a  serious  American?  He  pro- 
poses exactly  that.  Are  Schleslnger's  col- 
leagues In  the  ADA,  who  want  to  Impeach 
Nixon,  serious  Americans?  Indeed,  la  Arthur 
a  serious  American? 


POLISH  CONSTTTDTION  DAY 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  May  each  year  reminds  all  the  Polish 
pec^le  whether  living  in  Poland  or  In 
other  nations  throughout  the  globe,  of 
the  most  illustrious  day  in  Polish  his- 
tory— the  adoption  of  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution in  1791. 

People  of  all  nationalities  who  believe 
in  liberty,  freedom,  and  self-government, 
on  this  anniversary — the  day  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  have  a  feeling  of 
admiration  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people  for  that  great  period  when  they 
possessed  a  free  government. 

In  the  18th  century,  Poland  became  the 
victim   of   the   aggression   of   powerful 
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neighbors.  These  tyrannical  neighbors  of 
Poland  regarded  the  Constitution  of  1791 
as  a  threat  to  their  interests  and  pro- 
ceeded to  curb  Poland's  new  form  of 
democracy. 

Prom  1790  through  the  1800's,  Poland's 
spirit  of  liberty  rose  in  revolt  against  her 
owressors  on  five  different  occasions. 
Even  during  the  time  of  these  enslave- 
ments, the  Polish  army,  including  its 
famed  cavalry  units,  displayed  military 
power  which  became  universally  known. 
The  great  fighting  spirit  of  Poland  under 
the  guidance  of  outstanding  military 
leaders  were  guarding  Elurope  against  its 
non-European  invaders  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  These  armies  of 
devoutly  Christian  Polish  soldiers  fought 
with  double  courage  and  bravery,  be- 
cause they  were  defending  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  church  and  the  righteous 
cause  of  Poland. 

During  her  dark  days  of  oppression, 
numerous  Polish  patriots  went  beyond 
her  borders  to  fight  for  liberty  in  other 
lands,  and  particularly,  in  our  own 
Revolutionary  War.  Many  Poles  fought 
and  gave  their  lives  for  our  freedom 
thereby  leaving  America  forever  in  their 
debt.  Two  of  these  great  Polish  military 
leaders  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans:  Gen.  Casimir  Polaski  long 
has  been  revered  as  the  military  genius 
who  organized  our  cavalry  forces  and 
contributed  great  help  to  our  victory  and 
independence.  Gen.  Tadeusz  Koscluszko 
is  equally  well  known  as  another  great 
son  of  Poland  who  fought  as  a  leader  in 
our  Revolutionary  War  and  subsequently 
returned  to  his  native  land  to  fight  for 
Poland's  freedom. 

In  1919  Poland  succeeded  in  blocking 
Russian  imperalism  similar  to  her  vic- 
tory of  150  years  earher.  This  time  it  was 
Lenin  and  the  powerful  scourge  of  com- 
munism that  the  Polish  army  defeated. 
The  1920's  and  1930's  saw  an  independ- 
ent and  free  Poland  accomplish  miracles 
in  demonstrating  to  the  world  her  talents 
for  liberal  self-government  and  freedom 
for  her  people.  During  tills  period, 
Poland  developed  her  natural  resources, 
expanded  her  agriculture,  brought  pros- 
perity to  the  farms  and  cities  by  building 
factories,  gave  millions  employment.  By 
the  time  World  War  n  broke  out,  social 
and  labor  legislation  had  progressed  and 
advanced  so  far  that  the  working  men 
and  women  were  contented  and  prosper- 
ous. Transportation  facilities  multiplied. 
Historically,  Poland  had  a  great  tradi- 
tion in  education.  However,  during  the 
19th  century,  enslavement  by  foreign 
powers  resulted  in  a  serious  decline  of 
schools  and  teachers.  From  1919  to  1939, 
the  elementary  school  construction  was 
extensive  and  pupil  attendance  increased 
to  4,850,000.  Throughout  the  nation, 
numerous  nurseries,  libraries,  and  hos- 
pitals were  built  and  provided  with 
nurses  and  doctors.  No  nation  in  the 
world's  history  showed  such  great 
progress  in  self-government  in  the  short 
time  of  22  years. 

The  history  of  Poland,  from  1939  w 

the  present  day,  is  known  by  all  Polisn 

people  and  everybody  in  the  world  who 

is  familiar  with  Communist  tyrarmy. 

The  future  for  Poland  and  other  en- 
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slaved  Communist  countries  looks  much 
brighter  today  than  at  any  time  in  re- 
cent years.  "The  economy  of  the  two 
major  Communist  tyrants — Russia  and 
China — has  been  a  failure.  The  agricul- 
ture progrsjns  in  both  of  these  vast 
nations  have  beai  unsuccessful,  and 
millions  are  discontented,  starving,  and 
eventually  will  rise  and  overthrow  their 
Communist  leaders  who  have  kept  them 
enslaved.  History  over  the  centuries  has 
revealed  that  the  most  powerful  of  ty- 
rants cannot  inflict  their  tyranny  per- 
manently upon  humanity. 


MUSIC  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1,  1971,  the  guest  editorialist  in  the 
Davenport  Times-Democrat  was  Ralph 
Paarmann.  Mr.  Paarmann  is  an  experi- 
enced and  well-respected  music  educator. 

His  editorial,  entitled  "Music  and 
Achievement,"  gives  all  of  us  something 
to  think  about. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mtrsic   AND   Achievement 

Ah.  the  aesthetic  values  of  music — music 
&s  a  release  from  tensions — music  as  a  fine 
use  of  leisure  time.  You've  heard  them  all — 
they  are  all  generally  accepted  concepts. 
However,  the  foUowlng  Is  an  Idea  that  I 
have  long  held  to  be  true,  and  It  Is  set  down 
very  well  io,  this  excerpt  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  book,  "Growing  Up  With  Music," 
by  H.  Hunter. 

"When  parents  encourage  their  children 
to  be  muslc-mlnded,  they  make  an  Invest- 
ment that  will  yield  dividends  for  a  lifetime. 
Psychologists  and  musical  educators  have 
proved  that  the  study  of  music  has  a  bene- 
fldal  Influence  in  the  training  of  the  mind. 
Children  who  enjoy  music  rate  higher  scho- 
UsUcally  and  develop  more  active  Imagina- 
tions and  greater  qualities  of  leadership.  In 
a  poil  of  200  American  college  and  university 
staff  members,  198  considered  that  young- 
sters with  some  musical  training  were  defi- 
nitely superior  to  those  who  had  no  experi- 
ence with  music.  Music  Is  often  the  first 
artistic  activity  which  makes  a  child  realize 
that  he  must  work  hard  to  get  what  he 
wants.  A  musically  trained  child  has  been 
trained  toward  split-second  accuracy.  Self- 
oontrol  Is  mastered;  the  senses  of  sight, 
bearing  and  touch  are  each  developed  to  a 
blgh  degree.  Musical  training  develops  con- 
oentratlon  and  memory,  qualities  which  will 
be  much  needed  In  the  child's  later  life  and 
career." 

This  week  marks  the  48th  annual  ob- 
temnct  of  "National  Music  Week,"  spon- 
•ored  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  The  theme  Is  "Joy  of  Service  Through 
Music."  For  the  purpose  of  the  following,  I 
would  like  to  consider  this  the  "Joy  of  Ac- 
complishment Through  Music."  I  feel  that 
»«»mpllahment  Is  the  key  word  to  the 
tremendous  appeal  of  music — ^Indeed  I  feel 
that  accompllahment  is  a  key  word  in  any 
Un«  of  endeavor. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  regard  to  music 
Because  I  am  quite  infatuated  vrtth  the  sub- 
ject, but  right  now  I  cannoi;  reatst  the 
temptation  to  digress  and  write  about  every- 
^'8  personal  accomplishment  whether  it 
be  in  music  or  In  Just  our  dally  Uvlng. 
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The  only  thing  lasting  In  our  memories  Is 
something  connected  with  personal  accom- 
plishment— individual  achievement.  When 
you  hear  someone  refer  to  "the  good  old 
days,"  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  i>erson 
is  remembering  an  active  time  in  his  life 
which  was  filled  with  personal  accomplish- 
ment. Be  active— stay  active — abhor  apathy — 
fight  to  maintain  a  zest  for  living.  To  those 
who  might  complain  on  occasion  of  having 
too  much  to  do,  there  can  only  be  one  thing 
worse,  and  that  would  be  to  not  have  that 
much  to  do. 

On  one  side  we  have  such  words  as  apathe- 
tic, lethargic,  Indifferent;  on  the  other  side 
such  words  as  active,  industrious,  en- 
thusiastic, inquisitive.  On  which  side  do  you 
live?  If  you  suspect  that  you  are  on  the  in- 
different side,  then  turn  off  the  television  set 
and  only  turn  It  on  when  there  la  a  program 
that  warrants  your  time  and  attention.  In 
the  many  free  hours  you  will  have,  you  can 
become  the  active,  Industrloiis,  enthusiastic 
person  that  you  potentially  are.  And  to  our 
older  friends,  let  us  never  say  "retire" — as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  should  take  the  word  out  of 
the  vocabulary  and  call  It  a  "forced  change 
of  Interests."  I  fear  that  too  many  people 
"retire"  much  too  early  from  living  a  rich, 
rewarding  and  active  life. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
INDOCHINA  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant  actions 
during  the  recent  series  of  antiwar  pro- 
tests was  the  Memorial  Service  for  the 
Indochina  War  Dead  in  Washington 
Cathedral  on  Friday  night,  April  23.  The 
service  was  sponsored  by  the  Concerned 
Officers  Movement,  a  nationwide  organi- 
zation of  active  duty  officers  from  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Among  the  3,000  people  in  attendance 
were  several  hundred  Vietnam  veterans 
and  over  400  imiformed  active  duty  serv- 
icemen, including  many  enlisted  men. 
Most  of  them  were  young  people,  but 
there  were  also  many  older  people,  in- 
cluding myself.  The  service  was  moving 
and  dignified,  a  beautiful  blending  of 
conventional  religious  form  and  newer 
cultural  expressions.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  that  our  distinguished  colleague.  Bob 
Drinan  as  one  of  the  clergymen  leading 
the  service.  He  made  a  brief  but  forceful 
sermon  on  our  Nation's  moral  obligation 
to  make  reparations  for  the  terrible  de- 
struction it  has  brought  upon  the  land, 
the  people  of  Indochina. 

The  fact  that  this  group  of  antiwar 
officers  chose  to  express  their  concern 
and  penitence  in  a  religious  service  says 
something  about  the  character  of  their 
movement  and  their  leadership. 

A  White  House  spokesman  had  stated 
that  the  President  considered  the  wear- 
ing of  uniforms  to  this  religious  service 
perfectly  legal,  but  many  of  those  400 
people  had  received  subtle  threats  and 
promises  of  harassment  from  their  com- 
manding officers  if  they  chose  to  appear 
in  uniform  that  night.  Some  had  even 
been  given  direct  orders,  in  violation  of 
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the  decision  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
not  to  wear  their  uniforms.  However,  the 
military  has  always  encouraged  mem- 
bers of  the  military  to  wear  uniforms 
to  religious  functions.  The  memorial 
service  had  been  planned  by  the  Con- 
cerned Officers  Movement  to  be  a  reli- 
gious service,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  military  to  characterize  it  as 
a  political  rally. 

The  purpose  of  the  service  was  to 
honor  the  memories  of  the  50,000  Amer- 
icans and  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Asians  who  have  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  the  Indochina  conflict.  That  the 
service  was  planned  and  attended  by 
members  of  the  military  was  symbolic 
of  the  fact  that  the  brothers  of  those 
who  worshipped  In  the  Cathedral  on 
April  23  were  the  instruments  whose 
hands  had  snuffed  out  many  of  those 
lives.  They  mourned  for  those  who  were 
dead,  suid  they  mourned  that  they  had 
for  too  long  been  silent,  acquiescing  part- 
ners in  the  mistaken  enterprise  which 
brought  about  these  deaths.  But  most  of 
all,  they  mourned  because  every  one  of 
these  deaths  was  unnecessary,  the  prod- 
uct of  an  ill-conceived  American  policy. 

As  the  public  consciousness  of  the  In- 
dochina war  has  been  heightened,  and 
as  members  of  the  military  have  learned 
from  the  Calley  verdict  that  they  will 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  their 
actions  in  that  war,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  growth  in  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  GI  opposition  to  the  war.  The  Memo- 
rial Service  for  the  Indochina  War  Dead 
was  indicative  of  this  dramatic  growth, 
as  hundreds  of  servicemen  risked  harass - 
mep»<7  courts  martial,  or  pimitive  reas- 
signments  to  demonstrate  their  sincere 
convlctlMi  that  the  country  they  love 
has  strayed  wildly  from  the  course  the 
Foimding  Fathers  bravely  charted  200 
years  ago. 

The  memorial  service  was  led  by  an 
ecumenical  group  of  clergymen  includ- 
ing the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Brooke  Mosley,  pres- 
ident of  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
the  Rev.  Channing  E.  Phillips  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  P. 
Drinan,  Congressman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner  was  un- 
able to  come,  but  sent  a  statement  which 
was  read  during  the  service.  Music  for 
the  service  was  provided  by  Pete  Seeger 
and  Peter  Yarrow.  The  Rev.  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  chaplain  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, delivered  the  main  sermon,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  I  have  ever  heard. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  his  observa- 
tion that  what  we  have  In  America  to- 
day is  what  we  deserve,  I  believe  his 
sermon  Is,  on  the  whole,  so  right,  so 
compelling,  and  so  challenging  it  should 
be  preserved  as  part  of  the  Conoris- 
sioNAL  Record.  The  sermon  follows : 
Sermon  of  Rrv.  Whxiam  Sloanx  Coitin,  Jr. 

Dear  sisters,  dear  brothers,  particularly 
Gold  Star  mothers,  you  In  uniform  who  knew 
that  this  was  a  religious,  not  a  political, 
demonstration.  And  all  you  veterans  who  tes- 
tified so  eloquently  this  week.  This  service  la 
entirely  proper  as  long  as  we  remember  that 
It  is  entirely  Inadequate.  For  death  is  too 
great  a  mjrstery,  and  the  sorrow  It  brings  too 
immense  ever  adequately  to  be  expressed  in 
any  liturgy.  And  what  can  we  say  when  the 
dead  number  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
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when  each  death  Is  a  totally  senseless  one? 
What  can  we  say  to  any  here  tonight  or  to 
those  across  the  nation  who  mourn  a  son,  a 
boyfriend,  or  brother?  There  was  a  time  when 
we  could  say  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori — "How  sweet,  how  fitting  to  die  for 
one's  fatherland,"  but  not  any  more. 

And  what  can  all  of  us  say  acroei  the 
Pacific  to  the  millions  of  mourners  in  Viet 
Nam,  south  and  north.  In  Cambodia,  In  iMxl 
What  can  we  say  when  almost  the  entlrd  sur- 
face of  their  lands  Is  soaked  with  the  tears 
and  the  blood  of  the  Innocent?  Any  eipres- 
slon  of  anguish  compared  to  the  fact  of  their 
anguish  is  as  a  lightning  bug  to  the  light- 
ning. No  songs,  no  words — words  ev^n  of 
scripture  and  of  prayer — can  begin  to  fill  the 
hollow  In  the  heart  of  those  who  mouin  to- 
night the  dead  In  Indochina. 

And  yet  It  would  be  wrong  to  dwell  oin  the 
sorrow.  The  dead  themselves  do  not  w^h  to 
be  held  close  by  grief  alone.  And  If  thef  dead 
are  lost  to  us,  happily  they  are  not  lOet  to 
Ckxl.  Happily  God  can  still  do  for  them:  what 
we  did  not  have  the  grace  to  do.  We  Iknow 
UtUe  of  what  lies  beyond  the  grave,  b^t  we 
know  Who  Is  beyond,  and  If  the  dead  are  In 
the  hands  of  God,  are  we  to  grieve  for  them? 

It  would  also  be  shameful  to  dw«ll  on 
shame,  for  It  Is  not  our  guilt,  but  oir  re^ 
sponslblllty  that  Is  called  for. 

Two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Ransom,  the 
of  a  son  Itllled  In  Viet  Nam,  chained 
to  a  draft  reslster  on  the  steps  of  the 
tlon  center  In  Whitehall  in  New  Yorl 
Said  Mrs.  Ransom,  "When  my  son  was 
President   Johnson   sent   me   a   telegr 
which  he  said  my  son  had  not  died 
But  I  stand  here  today  to  say  to  the 
dent  and  to  all  my  fellow  Americans  ti 
son  has  died  In  vain  unless  his  death  I  helps 
bring  us  all  to  our  senses." 

The  dead  need  not  have  died  In  v 
their  deaths  bring  to  this  nation  a  ne 
of  freedom.  For  many  If  not  most  Ami 
today  are  not  free.  They  do  not  think 
feel,  or  act  freely.  For  too  many  Ame: 
freedom  Is  little  more  than  a  slogan  th 
made  It  all  right  to  kUl  Southeast  Asians 
who  presumably  had  less  of  It  than  tney  do. 
And  the  terrible  thing  Is  that  when,|  upon 
occasion,  these  Americans  chance  u^on  a 
truly  free  American — a  draft  reslster,  6  Dan 
Berrlgan.  a  David  Harris,  a  Viet  Nam  Vfcteran 
Against  the  War,  a  Lt.  Pont — the  t^srrlble 
thing  Is  that  their  Instinct  Is  not  to  gel  their 
freedom  but  to  take  It  from  them. 

We  are  beset  by  an  ancient  problem 
dom  Is  the  hardest  psychological  ""1 
burden  man  Is  called  upon  to  bear.  And  that 
Is  why  we  have  an  Increasingly  oppi'esslve 
government — we  want  It  that  way. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  The  American 
people  are  represented  In  Washlngtoq  none 
too  wisely,  but  aU  too  well.  Democraoy  Is  a 
form  of  government  that  does  not  guafantee 
the  good  Ufe;  It  guarantees  only  that:  a  na- 
tion gets  what  It  deserves.  And  what  wte  have 
In  America  today  Is  what  we  deserve.; 

It  was  not  always  this  way.  Almost  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  this  nation  ^d  Its 
first  birth  of  freedom,  when  the  entire: popu- 
lation of  this  country  totaled  three  million 
people  (less  than  Los  Angeles  County  tpday) . 
we  turned  out  a  generation  of  statesmen 
named  Washington,  Hamilton,  Frinklln. 
Adams.  Jefferson,  and  you  coxild  nam*  a  list 
as  long  as  your  arm.  But  today,  with  ai  popu- 
lation sixty  times  more  than  ever  be:  ore  In 
a  world  more  and  more  able  to  silt  l'«  own 
throat  In  less  and  less  time,  how  many  are 
there  on  the  public  scene  of  the  cal(ber  of 
that  first  generation  of  statesmen?  Ai^d  why 
are  there  not  more?  Because  what's  honored 
in  a  country  will  be  cultivated  there. 

Today  we  see  truth  divorced  from  power, 
I  might  from  right.  And  In  this  dlvo  -ce   we 
sef  the  heart  of  this  nation's  corruption. 

Yet,  this  nation  Is  also  in  travail — a  Strange 
compound  of  fearful  practice  and  great 
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of  desperate  anxiety  and  calm  assurance,  of 
fearful  clutching  of  possessions  and  a  new 
bright  wave  of  generosity. 

I  feel  this  nation  is  going  to  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  because  there  are  juart; 
enough  men  and  women  In  this  covmtry  who 
recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  decisions  that  It  dictates.  The  first  deci- 
sion is  obvious — to  speak  truth  to  power,  the 
way  the  veterans  have  been  doing  all  week. 
For  this  war  quite  simply  is  a  product  of  lies, 
of  murder,  of  conscious  deceits  and  uncon- 
scious self-deceptions.  For  ye€u«,  presidents 
have  lied  to  themselves,  the  press,  and  the 
public,  and  in  tiirn  have  been  lied  to  by  the 
State  Department,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
C.I.A.  For  years  we  have  been  told  that  we 
are  helping  a  friendly  nation  repel  a  foreign 
enemy  attack.  In  fact,  through  bitter  per- 
sonal experience,  our  soldiers  learn  that  they 
are  engaged  In  a  war  against  South  Viet- 
namese people.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
are  producing  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  demo- 
cratic society.  In  fact,  we  are  producing  mas- 
sacres, desolate  landscapes,  and  squalid  de- 
tention camps.  We  have  been  told  the  Saigon 
Government  Is  representative.  In  fact,  it  rep- 
resents so  much  corruption  and  Is  so  unpopu- 
lar that  It  has  nothing  to  win  and  every- 
thing to  lose  In  the  ParU  Peace  Talks. 

And  now  the  President  tells  us  that  Amer- 
ica must  not  become  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant? 
Hasn't  the  Nixon  Administration  read  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration? Yes!  But  our  leaders  are  what 
the  Bible  calls  "false  prophets."  According  to 
Martin  Buber:  "False  prophets  su-e  no^  god- 
less; they  adore  the  god  of  success.  They 
themselves  are  In  constant  need  of  success 
and  achieve  It,  promising  It  to  the  people. 
But  they  do  not  honestly  want  success  for 
the  people.  The  craving  for  success  governs 
their  hearts  and  It  determines  what  rises 
from  them.  That  Is  what  Jeremiah  caUed 
•the  deceit  of  their  own  heart.'  They  do  not 
deceive.  They  are  deceived  and  can  breathe 
only  In  the  air  of  deceit." 

With  no  major  industry,  the  nation's  co- 
ital has  the  most  pressing  pollution  prob- 
lem In  this  country — an  air  of  deceit.  So  we 
must  oppoee  our  leaders,  not  because  we 
oppose  them  personally,  but  laecause  truth 
Is  our  authority,  not  their  authority  or  truth. 
And  we  must  oppose  them  because  we  be- 
Ueve  In  the  American  people.  We  believe  the 
American  people  are  not  as  success-oriented 
as  they  are.  We  beUeve  that  the  American 
people  have  the  Intelligence  to  admit  na- 
tional error  and  the  compassion  to  do  It  Im- 
mediately. 

So  let  the  word  go  forth  from  the  mouth 
of  every  American  who  has  the  courage  to 
say  It:  "This  was  a  tragic  mistake.  And,  If 
there  was  no  honor  In  the  beginning,  there 
is  little  chance  of  finding  any  In  the  end. 
And,  If  this  war  Is  an  unjust  war,  and  If 
America  has  lost  this  war,  then  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  It  must  still  be 
said:  "The  Judgmente  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

Most  especially  we  wo\ild  appeal  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  spoken  out.  Postmen,  truck 
drivers,  business  men.  labor  leaders — In  every 
walk  of  life  there  are  men  and  women  who 
have  not  spoken  out  and  whose  voices  for 
that  reason  would  carry  greater  weight  than 
our  own. 

Most  especially  we  would  appeal  to  the 
consciences  of  the  decent  and  troubled  mem- 
bers of  the  Nixon  Administration  who  know 
that  this  war  Is  wrong. 

The  officers  who  first  conceived  of  this 
service,  and  who  came  tonight  In  uniform  in 
defiance  of  a  JAG  regvUatlon,  were  willing 
to  put  something  in  Jeopardy  for  their  be- 
liefs. Could  not  the  members  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  do  the  same?  Is  It  not  time 
not  for  political,  but  for  moral  resignations? 
In  too  many  recent  administrations,  too 
many  officials  have  been  mandarins  to  the 
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prince,  but  not  servants  to  the  Amerioaa 
people. 

I  said  we  must  speak  truth  to  power,  but 
the  only  way,  as  St.  Paul  said,  is  to  speak  the 
truth  In  love.  Elsewhere  he  says  that  love 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  It  may  be  hard, 
but  we  must  do  It — In  contending  agahirt 
wrong,  we  must  not  become  wrongly  conten- 
tious. In  fighting  national  self-rlghteous- 
nese,  we  must  not  ourselves  become  personal- 
ly self-righteous.  We  must  hate  evil,  but  only 
because  we  so  love  the  good.  For  If  we  end  up 
hating  evil  more  than  we  love  the  good, 
we  win  simply  end  up  damn  good  haters. 
One  thing  we  know :  If  It  Is  difficult  to  over- 
come evil  with  good,  it  Is  Impossible  to 
overcome  evil  with  evil. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  despair.  Even  if  we  fall, 
we  must  never  behave  as  If  our  failure  was 
morally  Justified.  And  if  we  are  disillusioned, 
let  us  be  tough  minded.  Whoever  gave  us 
the  right  to  have  Illusions  in  the  first  place? 
Whoever  said  that  the  road  to  peace  would 
be  anything  but  long  and  stony?  And  what 
are  our  bloody  feet  compared  to  the  dead 
bodies  we  recall  tonight? 

We  gave  to  the  dead  our  first  thoughts; 
let  us  give  to  them  our  last  thoughts.  For  In 
those  dead  bodies  is  the  secret  of  how  truth 
does  speak  to  power. 

Think  again  of  our  American  dead.  We 
sent  them  forth  to  kill  for  us.  Now  we  re- 
member only  that  they  died  for  us.  In  other 
words,  while  power  can  force  people,  only  love 
can  move  them.  Only  the  power  of  sacrflclal 
love  can  move  people  from  their  evil  deedi 
to  noble  ones.  So  If  the  dead  are  finally  pro 
patria,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
as  they  did,  and  we  must  love  America  Just 
as  they  did. 

"America,  love  it  or  leave  it."  I  believe  that. 
But  it  means:  America,  love  her — and  call 
her  to  a  higher  standard.  America,  love  heiv- 
and  sacrifice  for  her.  America,  love  her — and 
silence  the  guns  and  ground  the  bombers 
that  so  tragically  have  become  her  symbols. 
America,  love  her — and  bind  up  the  woundi 
of  Vietnam.  America,  love  her — and  cure 
her  rat-ridden,  drug-ridden,  gun-ridden 
cities.  America,  love  her — and  help  fulfill  the 
ancient  'patriots'  dream  that  saw  beyond  the 
years,  her  alabaster  cities  gleam,  imdinuned 
by  human  tears.  America,  America,  God  shed 
his  grace  on  thee,  and  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood,  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 
Amen. 


WE  NEED  UNITY  ON  TEXTILE 
RELIEF 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1971 
Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into 
today's  Record  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Spartanburg  Journal.  It  describes 
and  deplores  the  current  state  of  disarray 
that  exists  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
administration  as  to  what  we  all  must  do 
to  put  an  end  to  the  "wasting"  of  our 
domestic  garment  and  textile  industries 
at  the  hands  of  oriental,  slave-wage  com- 
petitors. Unfortunately  this  political  dis- 
array comes  at  a  time  when  what  we  need 
is  order  and  unity.  If  we  do  not  decide  on 
some  effective  policy  to  save  our  own  in- 
dustries from  unfair  competition  from 
abroad,  this  soon  wUl  no  longer  be  a 
land  that  happUy  produces  its  own  goods 
for  its  own  citizens:  it  will  become,  in- 
stead, as  I  have  said  so  often  In  these 
pages  already,  a  wasteland  of  warehouses 
and     distributing     centers    which    act 
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merely  to  move  from  point  to  point  the 
goods  produced  and  shipped  here  from 
abroad.  Will  we  then  be  able  to  acquit 
ourselves  of  our  social  responsibilities 
toward  the  poor  and  the  sick — those 
favorites  of  the  very  people  who  so 
oppose  any  form  of  imports-quota  legisla- 
tion? It  is  inconceivable  that  we  will,  for 
a  country  that  depends  for  its  sustenance 
upon  the  economic  whims  of  other  coun- 
tries is  hardly  able  to  care  for  its  rich 
citizens,  let  aJone  for  its  poor.  We  will 
have  come  a  long  way,  all  right:  AU  the 
way  down  from  the  world's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic power  to  a  colony  of  those  coun- 
tries whose  backward  economies  we 
generously  stimulated  toward  growth  in 
the  first  place.  I  suggest  that  we  begin  to 
unify  and  act  on  the  principle  of  putting 
American  Interests  first,  where  they  be- 
long, in  order  to  avert  this  coming 
calamity. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Unttt  Is  Needed  foe  Textile  Impost  Relief 

Relief  for  the  textile  and  garment  industry 
from  the  heavy  fiood  of  foreign  imports  Is 
about  to  be  trapped  in  the  same  division  of 
opinion  which  prevented  congressional  or  ad- 
ministrative action  last  year. 

President  Nixon  had  pledged  relief  from 
Imports  for  the  textile  field  during  his  cam- 
paign for  election.  On  taking  office,  he  asked 
for  time  to  see  If  something  constructive 
and  satisfactory  could  not  be  accomplished 
through  negotiations.  When  this  had  not 
produced  results  In  a  little  over  a  year.  Rep. 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Hovise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  cleared  legislation  directing  that 
quotas  be  imposed.  This  passed  the  House 
but  failed  to  receive  attention  in  the  closing 
days  in  the  Senate. 

The  Japanese  textile  Industry  heis  now  pro- 
posed voluntary  restraints  on  Imports  and 
Chairman  Mills  has  tentatively  spoken  out 
In  favor  of  this.  President  Nixon,  this  time 
around,  says  the  Jap^anese  proposals  are  not 
enough  and  has  endorsed  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislated  quotas. 

Most  spokesmen  In  the  textile  Industry 
agree  with  the  President.  The  Japanese  offer. 
In  their  opinion,  is  Impractical  In  that  it  calls 
for  other  exporters  of  textiles  to  the  United 
States  to  Join  in  the  move.  Industry  spokes- 
men also  point  out  that  there  Is  no  provision 
for  spreading  out  the  Imports  over  tlie  entire 
Held  of  textiles  and  that  exporters  would  be 
In  a  position  to  concentrate  In  any  area  that 
offers  them  the  best  oppwrtunltles  for  sales 
and  profits. 

President  Nixon  has  Instructed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  to  begin  im- 
mediate monitoring  of  textile  imports  of  all 
categories.  This  will  include  cottons,  wools 
and  man-made  fibers  and  the  cloth  equiv- 
alents represented  in  garments  coming  into 
this  country. 

Division  of  thought  on  the  pert  of  the 
President,  the  Industry  and  the  Congress  as 
to  what  action  should  be  taken  resulted  In 
•Way  and  final  defeat  of  any  action  being 
taken  last  year.  As  a  result,  there  has  been 
»  continuing  lose  of  Jobs  in  the  cloelng  down 
of  mills  and  a  reduction  of  work  hours.  The 
Rannent  Industry  has  been  similarly  hard 
Wt  Throughout  this  region,  the  heart  of 
the  textile  Industry,  the  impact  has  been 
tinusually  severe.  Leaders  say  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  out  of  work  are  In  that  po- 
ritloo  because  of  the  impact  of  imports  on 
textiles  and  related  Industrlee. 

The  desired  Import  quotas  would  affect 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan 
jathe  Orient  and  several  of  the  European 
Oooimon  Market  countries. 

The  Industry  is  asking  that  imports  be 
«)Ued  back  to  1967  or  1968  totals— before  im- 
POfte  began  to  skyrocket—  and  that  they  be 
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increased  annually  by  a  percentage  of  t^e 
growth  of  use  of  textiles  In  this  country. 

The  Japanese  proposal  would  take  the  cur- 
rent level  of  imports  as  the  base  period — a 
point  to  which  the  Industry  strongly  ob- 
jects— and  that  imports  be  increased  an- 
nually at  the  rate  of  either  five  or  six  per 
cent. 

A  high  level  conference  of  the  members  of 
Congress  Interested  in  seeing  a  fair  imports 
quota  bill  enacted.  Rep.  Mills  and  represent- 
atives of  the  President  Is  needed  now  to  see 
If  differences  cannot  be  adjusted  and  one  line 
of  action  be  adopted.  If  this  Is  not  done,  then 
the  present  session  of  Congress  could  adjourn 
with  no  action  being  taken. 


REAL  HOPE  FOR  NEUROLCXJICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  organization 
that  has  been  initiated  in  the  32d  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  by  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Long  Beach  Area 
Chapter  of  the  California  Association  for 
Neurologlcally  Handicapped  Children. 

REIAL  Is  an  educational  foundation 
and  developmental  learning  center  for 
children  and  young  adults  who  are  hav- 
ing learning  and/or  behavior  problems. 

REAL  deserves  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  everyone  who  is  concerned  for  the 
training  and  educating  of  our  handi- 
capped. 
Real  Hope  for  Net7rolooicau.t  Handicapped 

The  parents  in  the  southern  section  at  Loe 
Angeles  County  have  long  dreamed  of  a 
learning  center  for  the  evaluation  and  train- 
ing of  their  Neurologlcally  Handicapped 
Children  to  offset  the  deprivation  which  baa 
exlsrted  In  the  education  field,  both  public 
and  private. 

This  year  a  small  group  of  knowledgeable 
and  dedicated  parents  and  professionals  from 
the  Long  Beach  Area  Cht^Her  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  for  Neurologlcally  Handi- 
capped Children  Initiated  legal  proceedings 
to  Incorporate  the  REAL  Educational  Ptoun- 
datlon  as  a  charitable,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  establish,  operate,  maintain  and  fimd 
a  Developmental  Learning  Center  for  chU- 
dren  and  young  adults  having  learning  and/ 
or  behavior  problems.  Efforts  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  this  group  of  children  have  been 
thwarted  again  and  again  in  the  past  by  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  facUlty,  as  well  as  funda. 

A  faculty  has  now  been  made  avaUable  by 
the  Paramount  Unified  School  District,  and 
a  contract  has  been  signed  with  a  planned 
opening  date  of  June  1971. 

In  planning  this  Center  REAL  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  securing  as  Director  Dr. 
Ray  H.  Barsch,  a  national  educational  au- 
thority in  learning  disabilities  and  handi- 
capped chUdren — along  with  a  specifically 
trained  staff. 

All  chUdren  with  a  learning  and/or  behav- 
ior problem,  whether  normal  or  handicapped, 
will  be  served  regardless  of  referral  or  label. 
The  target  population  being  the  chUd  with- 
out any  schooling  at  present,  or  liMwlequate 
services  In  his  own  school  district. 

The  Center  wUl  offer  individual  and  group 
Instructional  programs  at  the  pre-school,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels,  custom  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  chUdren 
enrolled.  Beeldee  a  full  time  school  program, 
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the  Center  will  offer  after-ecbool  tutoring, 
parent  meetings  and  therapy,  prescriptive 
physical  education  and  recreation,  evalvia- 
tlons,  teacher  experience  opportunity,  exten- 
sion courses  for  aides  and  teachers,  as  well 
as  community  education  and  involvement. 

This  wUl  be  year  'round.  In  short,  a  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  or  team  approach  to  remediation 
where  this  child  miist  learn  how  to  le&m. 

It  Is  a  well-established  fact  that  private 
schooling  for  exceptional  children  costs  a 
minimum  of  $200  i>er  month  for  mlnlmiim 
services.  Because  parents  of  most  disabled 
ChUdren  are  already  burdened  with  private 
therapy  and  medical  costs  and  are  unable  to 
pay  fees  of  this  size.  It  Is  real's  hope  to  secure 
fijianclal  support  from  communities  involved 
through  such  media  as  donations,  gifts,  legal 
school  support  (such  as  Sedgwick  Act  AB 
95).  DJ>.S.S.,  probation  grants  (Federal  and 
State) ,  as  weU  as  private  funding,  etc. 

Because  there  are  no  other  national,  state 
or  local  organizations  helping  these  children, 
their  plea  Is  more  meaningful.  They  are  pio- 
neering this  field  for  the  education  of  all 
chUdren  to  develop  their  fullest  potential  to 
learn  in  order  to  achieve  rewarding  and  in- 
dependent adulthoods. 

It  is  Real's  goal  to  put  all  children  Into 
the  "orbit  of  learning",  to  become  learner* 
through  special  techniques,  successes  Instecui 
of  falliires  and  rejects — responsible,  func- 
tioning adults  instead  of  a  welfare  load  on 
society. 


LET  US  LISTEN  TO  VICA 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30  and  May  1  and  2  in  my  home 
city  of  San  Antonio  a  very  successful 
meeting  of  3.000  young  Texans  suid  their 
teachers  took  place. 

It  was  the  23d  annual  State  meeting 
of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America,  and  the  third  time  that  the 
Texas  group  had  met  in  San  Antonio. 

In  this  time  when  too  many  members 
of  the  older  generation  are  overly  con- 
cerned about  present  day  youth,  and 
their  activities,  It  is  imperative  that  we 
pay  close  attention  to  the  nearly  50,000 
young  Americans  who  belong  to  the 
VICA.  By  looking  at  the  good  deeds  of 
these  and  others  of  our  young  people,  we 
can  come  to  realize  that  the  outlook  for 
the  future  of  our  country  is  not  as  bleak 
as  some  might  have  us  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  and 
that  of  the  Members  of  this  great  body,  a 
report  prepared  by  the  VICA  organiza- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Roy  A.  Broussard,  supervisor  II  with  the 
VICA  organization,  for  the  outstanding 
work  that  he  and  others  have  done  in  this 
fine  activity  and  for  and  with  the  more 
than  20,000  young  Texans  who  belong  to 
VICA. 

The  report  follows: 

Let's   Listen   to   VICA 

The  concept  behind  the  Vocational  Indus- 
trial Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  is  not  a  new 
one  but,  in  action,  it  can  have  a  revolu- 
tionary Impact. 

The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, a  youth  organization  for  trade,  tecti- 
nlcal  and  Industrial  students,  was  established 
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some  6  yean  ago.  May  6,  7,  and  8,  li65,  at 
a  convention  of  state  trade  and  Industrial 
club  associations  In  Nashville,  Teniiessee. 
VICA  was  established  for  the  ptirpose  of  en- 
coura^ng,  through  club  activities,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "whole  student";  lie.,  his 
social  and  leadership  abilities  as  well  las  his 
skills.  Organizations  with  the  same  go*l  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years  forj  voca- 
tional students  In  other  areas  of  endoavor — 
for  example,  farming,  homemaklng,  ntirslng. 
With  the  establishment  of  VICA,  the  student 
enrolled  in  high  school  trade.  Industrial  and 
technical  currlculums  was  given  similar  op- 
portunities to  develop  as  a  citizen  and  In- 
dividual. I 

Despite  the  brief  exUtence  of  VIClA,  the 
Idea  behind  It  Is  not  new.  Vocational  edu- 
cators who  work  with  and  train  young  [people 
to  take  their  place  In  the  labor  market  have 
long  been  aware  that  youth  need  morp  than 
skills  to  make  their  way  In  the  worl4  They 
need  motivation,  respect  for  their  cai>ablll- 
tlee,  an  understanding  of  their  role  In  the  in- 
dustrial conununlty,  an  awareness  oi  their 
roles  as  citizens  and  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  leadership  abilities.  | 

In  the  1930's  a  national  organization!  called 
the  Future  Craftsmen  of  America  grfw  out 
of  this  recognition  of  the  needs  of  students 
trained  for  industrial  occupations,  "ijhe  or- 
ganization failed  In  Its  second  year  of  jopera- 
tion  but  individual  states  kept  the  Id^  alive 
with  organizations  of  their  own.  Priori  to  the 
organization  of  VICA,  at  least  20  state  s  were 
involved  in  vocational  youth  club  acilvlties 
on  local  and  state  levels.  Many  stat's  had 
developed  sophisticated  programs  an<l  some 
district  level  programs  were  conducts  sd. 

The  turning  point  for  translating  fa  need 
and  an  idea  into  a  program  of  nations  1  scope 
was  reached  in  1960.  At  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  Convention,  a  con:  mlttee 
was  set  up  to  study  the  possibility  ol  a  na- 
tional vocational  youth  organizatio  a  and 
make  recommendations.  Prom  there,  w  ,th  the 
interest  and  assistance  of  educators,  tie  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  national  labor  nnd  in- 
dustrial leadership,  the  momentum  increased, 
the  groundwork  was  laid  and  VICA- -a  na- 
tional organization  for  trade,  technical  and 
Industrial  youth — was  born.  Its  official  begin- 
ning was  May  1965  at  the  First  Annua  Trade 
and  Industrial  Youth  Conference  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  Two  hundred  persoiis  par- 
ticipated, 14  states  were  represented  1  ly  stu- 
dent delegations,  and  24  states  had  adult 
participants  or  observers. 

Twenty-six  state  trade  and  industri  il  club 
associations  with  30,000  members  joii.ed  the 
national  VICA  organization  during  the  first 
year;  11  others  Joined  during  1966-6'.  As  of 
June  1967,  close  to  42.000  students  pU  s  more 
than  1,000  professional  members  had  Joined 
VICA.  The  students  participating  t  irough 
membership  In  over  1,300  Indivldua.  VICA 
clubs  in  high  schools  across  the  Natl  )n  and 
In  Ouam  and  Puerto  Rico  as  well. 

A  program  which  provides  for  the  djvelop- 
ment  of  trade,  technical  and  Industria ,  youth 
can  have  a  profound  Impact  on  our  Nation 
because  it  offers  solutions  to  some  slgi  ilflcant 
questions:  How  can  Industry  attract  suffi- 
cient manpower — workers  capable  ol  doing 
highly  skilled  work — when  traditionally  the 
status  of  the  laborer  and  technician  Ileis  not 
been  high?  How  can  youth  who  lack  iiotlva- 
tlon  and  Interest  be  drawn  into  prsgrams 
which  will  make  them  highly  employable 
and  useful  citizens  and  remove  then  from 
the  statistics  of  the  unemployed? 

VICA  provides  solutions  to  this  t'  iro-fold 
problem  by  improving,  through  Its  V'ork  in 
the  public  schools,  the  status  of  trade,  indus- 
trial and  technical  occupations.  VICA  ( ttracts 
and  develops  capable  students. 

Young  men  and  women  become  interested 
In  the  VICA  program  because  it  brings  them 
together  with  youth  sharing  common  I  nterest 
for  an  exchange  of  Ideas,  a  discussion  c  r  prob- 
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lems,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  toward 
common  purposes.  VICA  offers  them  prestige 
and  recognition  through  a  national  program 
of  awards  and  contests.  It  broadens  the  stu- 
dent's perspective  through  opportunities  to 
participate  in  interclub  and  Interstate  activi- 
ties. It  offers  co-currlcular  activities  that 
make  education  and  training  more  meaning- 
ful— an  important  aspect  In  Improving 
grades  and  keeping  many  students  in  school. 

VICA's  national  organization  has  developed 
a  F>rogram  of  Work  which  outlines  six  major 
goals  and  sets  the  pace  for  VICA  nationwide. 
When  planning  their  own  programs,  state 
and  local  organizations  may  adopt  in  whole 
or  in  part  these  goals : 

Personal  growth — individual  self-improve- 
ment through  scholarship,  citizenship,  and 
participation  in  home,  school,  and  commu- 
nity activities. 

Conununlty  understanding — Improvement 
of  relations  among  students,  between  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  employees  and  employ- 
ers, management  and  labor,  school  and  com- 
mtmlty  and  other  nations. 

Safety — In  shops,  classrooms,  on  the  Job, 
and  on  the  highway. 

Teacher  recruitment — the  encouragement 
of  capable  students  to  enter  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial education. 

Vocational  youth  cooperation — among 
youth  in  all  areas  of  vocational  education. 

Good  public  relations — promoting  a  gen- 
eral public  awareness  of  the  good  work  that 
youths  engaged  in  Industrial  education  are 
doing  to  better  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
community,  state,  nation,  and  world. 

Clubs  also  plan  activities  based  on  the 
needs  of  their  local  schools  and  communities. 
Within  their  own  schools,  VICA  members 
may  be  active  in  the  planning  of  school 
assemblies,  ushering  at  school  events,  fund 
raising,  or  school  beautlflcation  projects.  The 
planning  of  career  programs  for  undergradu- 
ate students  interested  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  an  Important  role  for  VICA  members 
in  many  schools.  Members  may  also  promote 
the  VICA  program  through  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television,  and  possibly  conduct 
follow-up  surveys  of  former  vocational  stu- 
dents. Programs  and  forums  on  subjects  of 
Interest  are  presented.  A  popular  activity  Is 
the  employer  employee  banquet,  to  which 
students  Invite  their  present  or  potential 
employers. 

Community  service  activities  such  as  needy 
family  projects  are  also  undertaken  by  some 
VICA  clubs  and  social  activities,  many  de- 
signed to  raise  money  for  sending  local  dele- 
gates to  state  and  national  leadership  con- 
ferences, are  an  important  part  of  VICA  life. 

While  the  local  club,  where  all  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  Join  In  activities  and 
projects  is  the  key  to  the  program,  a  National 
organization  offers  cohesion  and  provides  the 
guidance  and  Identification  that  lend  the 
progrEim  strength.  Essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  VICA  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  program  at  all  levels. 

The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Ameri- 
can, Inc.,  a  non-profit  educational  organiza- 
tion, sponsors  VICA,  the  youth  organization. 
An  administrative  board  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  VICA,  Inc..  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, serves  as  the  adult  governing  body.  Ten 
national  VICA  officers,  elected  annuallv  by 
the  student  members,  serve  as  the  National 
Executive  Council.  They  are  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Parlia- 
mentarian and  five  Regional  Vice  Presidents. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  composed  of 
members  from  education,  labor,  and  business 
provides  counsel,  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Administrative  Board.  An  Executive  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  Administrative 
Board,  serves  as  the  administrative  officer  of 
the  National  organization  at  its  headquarters 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

VICA  itself  is  an  organization  of  state  and 
territorial  associations,  each  operating  under 
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approval  of  the  Administrative  Bo&rd  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  by  legal  authority  derived 
from  a  charter  granted  by  VICA,  Inc.  Char- 
ters are  issued  to  eligible  states  or  territories 
upon  submission  of  a  formal  application 
which  meets  the  National  requirements. 

The  advisor  for  VICA  In  each  state  is  the 
state  supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation or  his  designated  representative  and 
he  is  the  administrative  officer  of  the  state 
association.  The  designated  state  advisor  U 
usually  a  member  of  the  state  industrial 
education  supervisory  staff. 

VICA  functions  as  an  organization  of  lo- 
cal clubs  affiliated  with  the  National  orga- 
nization through  a  State  Association.  A  Voca- 
tional Industrial  Club  Is  a  group  of  stu- 
dents In  a  single  school  who  work  coopera- 
tively to  develop  leadership  abilities  through 
participation  in  worthwhile  educational,  vo- 
cational, civic,  recreational,  and  social  ac- 
tivities. Assisting  in  the  organizing  and 
functioning  of  a  club  is  an  adtilt  club  ad- 
visor. Usually,  he  is  a  vocational  teacher  and 
is  the  eulminlstratlve  officer  of  the  club  In 
the  high  school. 

Generally  local  clubs  have  one  or  two  or- 
ganizational structures — the  single  section 
or  multi-section  structure.  The  single  sec- 
tion is  the  most  common  and  is  found  in 
schools  with  only  one  vocational  Industrial 
training  course.  All  the  students  are  pursu- 
ing the  same  training  under  a  single  in- 
structor who  is  the  club  advisor.  The  stu- 
dents elect  their  officers  who  comprise  the 
club  executive  council  and  plan  and  conduct 
various  activities  In  a  single  body. 

The  multi-section  club  Is  formed  in  school* 
where  several  vocational  courses  are  offered, 
such  as  In  large  comprehensive  high  schools 
or  in  area  vocational  schools.  In  this  situa- 
tion a  club  consists  of  several  sections  which 
are  organized  by  subject  and  each  section 
has  Its  own  officers  and  activities.  Each  sec- 
tion elects  delegates  to  the  club  executive 
council  which  coordinates  section  activities 
to  avoid  conflicts  and  duplication  of  club 
projects  and  plans  overall  club  work.  Section 
advisors  are  often  teachers  of  the  section's 
subjects  and  the  club  advisor  is  elected  from 
the  section  twlvlsors  or  appointed  by  the 
school  principal.  Often  guidance  counselors 
serve  as  club  advisors  in  area  schools  with 
multi-section  clubs. 

Students  In  large  clubs  prefer  the  multi- 
section structure  because  It  offers  a  together- 
ness not  possible  otherwise.  With  member- 
ship in  the  hundreds,  a  single-structure 
club  Is  not  practical  because  opportunities 
for  participation  are  greatly  reduced. 

A  national  organization  is  essential  to  the 
VICA  program  because  It  can  offer  guldanct 
and  services  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
made  available.  National  VICA  offers  an  or- 
ganizational hand  in  getting  local  club  pro- 
grams moving  and  helping  them  to  continue. 
It  is  active  In  developing  programs  which 
offer  guidance  and  assistance  in  these  areas 
to  state  departments  of  education  and  to 
local  high  schools  In  the  establishment  of 
clubs.  It  provides  Information  and  materials, 
conducts  workshops  and  offers  consulting 
services  on  club  organization  and  youth  de- 
velopment. 

In  addition,  through  Its  Youth  Develop- 
ment Fotuidatlon  which  solicits  the  finan- 
cial support  of  labor  and  Industry,  National 
VICA  sponsors  five  major  youth  development 
activities.  These  are:  leadership  development 
conferences,  national  competitive  activities 
and  leadership  awards,  leadership  develop- 
ment publications  and  student  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Leadership  conferences  have  u  particularly 
significant  role  in  the  VICA  program.  Among 
the  four  major  national  conferences  held 
yearly  are  a  national  officers  leadership  con- 
ference, a  state  advisors  workshop  and  the 
national  leadership  conference  to  which  all 
state  associations  may  send  delegates.  In 
addition,     the    VICA     Youth     Development 
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Foundation  sponsors  the  American  Indus- 
trial-Technical Education  Conference  whose 
members  are  representatives  of  business,  In- 
dustry, labor,  government  and  education.  All 
are  supporters  of  the  VICA  program  and  at- 
tend the  conference  for  progress  reports  and 
discussion  on  vocational  trade,  technical  and 
Industrial  education  and  VICA. 

The  national  student  conferences  are  es- 
sential for  instilling  spirit  and  a  sense  of 
identity  among  the  students  from  all  over 
the  Nation.  They  also  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  students  to  take  part  In  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  organization. 

Competitive  activities  have  been  Included 
in  the  VICA  Youth  Development  Program  to 
motivate  and  develop  an  enthtislasm  for 
learning.  These  activities  are  practical  and 
valuable  experience  for  students  entering  in- 
dustrial careers  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
offer  personal  enrichment  through  opportu- 
nities to  achieve  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  recognition  for  skills  and  abilities.  Pub- 
lic speaking  and  Job  Interview  competitions 
have  been  conducted  at  the  National  level.  At 
VICA's  third  National  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, awards  were  presented  for  performance 
In  a  shop  safety  progrtim  and  for  perform- 
ance in  presenting  demonstrations  of  VICA 
club  procedure  and  VICA  opening  and  clos- 
ing ceremonies.  The  student's  poise  and  skill 
In  handling  a  variety  of  situations  such  as 
these  are  proof  of  his  ability  to  handle  him- 
self in  social  and  business  situations.  Na- 
tional VICA  has  also  presented  awards  to 
winners  of  a  nation-wide  machine  trades 
contest  and  will  In  the  future  sponsor  skill 
competitions  In  various  areas  of  endeavor. 
A  key  aspect  of  the  Youth  Development 
Program  is  the  provision  of  materials  to 
provide  communications  between  clubs  and 
between  National  VICA  and  Individual  mem- 
bers and  advisors.  Publications  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  the  club  program  are  pro- 
vided through  National  VICA.  Publications 
Include  the  Official  Guide  or  handbook  to 
club  activities,  a  Competitive  Activities 
Guide,  brochures  and  posters  with  informa- 
tion on  club  activities  and  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, VICA  publishes  the  Professional  News, 
which  provides  news  and  Items  of  Informa- 
tion valuable  to  the  professional  member. 
Perhaps  chief  among  the  VICA  public  in- 
formation materials  Is  VICA  magazine,  pub- 
lished four  times  yearly.  Through  articles  on 
club  members  and  material  of  general  in- 
terest, VICA  broadens  the  student's  perspec- 
tive and  gives  him  a  sense  of  Identity  with 
others  of  similar  Interests. 

In  addition  to  Its  publications  services.  Na- 
tional VICA  administers  a  supply  servlca 
which  gives  members  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase official  VICA  items  and  club  parapher- 
nalia. 

All  of  these  aspects  of  the  VICA  program 
are  concrete  ways  through  which  VICA  can 
serve  the  student. 

VICA  is,  then,  a  philosophy  In  action. 
Through  an  Investment  in  the  student  now, 
our  Nation  will  find  that  it  has  made  a  pru- 
dent Investment  In  the  future.  The  trade, 
technical  and  industrial  student  is  Important 
to  our  Nation  because  we  need  craftsmen — 4 
million  new  skilled  workers  by  1975.  Without 
aufflcient  manpower,  labor  shortages  will 
boost  production  costs  and  prices  and  slow 
down  production.  Many  of  the  potential 
craftsmen  of  1975  are  In  school  today.  Many 
are  already  being  trained  to  take  their  place 
In  industrial  and  technical  occupations. 
Others  have  taken  no  direction  toward  spe- 
clflc  job  training  and  yet  will  not  attend 
college.  They  will  complete  their  formal 
schooling  unprepared  for  work  or  will  drop 
out  and  enter  the  job  market  equally  un- 
prepared and  without  a  high  school  diploma. 
Attracting  these  youth  to  vocational  trade, 
technical  and  Industrial  programs  is  impor- 
tant to  them  and  to  the  Nation.  VICA  is 
<loing  the  Job  by  teaching  the  dignity  of  work 
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and  impartmg  a  status  to  skilled  labor  that 
It  has  long  deserved. 

The  VICA  concept  will  continue  to  grow 
djmamlcally  on  a  national  level  if  active  at- 
titudes to  support  its  growth  are  taken  by 
trade,  technical  and  mdustrlal  educators  on 
the  federal,  state,  and  national  level. 

Among  educators.  It  is  Important  that  the 
activities  of  VICA  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  total  trade  and  industrial  education 
program.  The  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion has  endorsed  the  VICA  program  as  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  industrial  edu- 
cator; that  is,  the  educator's  responsibility 
goes  beyond  skill  development  to  the  traits 
of  citizenship  and  leadership  that  will  help 
the  student  take  his  place  In  the  Industrial 
community. 

Meeting  in  May,  1967,  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, the  National  conference  of  state  trade 
and  Industrial  supervisors  expressed  support 
for  the  VICA  program.  The  educators  recog- 
nized that  in  order  to  spur  the  growth  of 
VICA,  action  must  be  taken  by  federal,  state 
and  local  leadership.  Emphasis  must  first  be 
placed,  they  felt,  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion level,  to  accept  the  premise  that  youth 
organizations  complement  vocational  In- 
struction. The  supervisors  felt  that  USOE 
must  encourage  states  to  consider  VICA  as 
part  of  their  trade  and  industrial  program 
and  should  recommend  that  state  agencies 
employ  a  full-time  person  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  foster  the  growth  of  VICA  within 
their  states. 

The  role  of  state  leaders,  the  supervisor 
stated,  should  be  to  encourage  local  school 
administrators  to  active  support  of  CIA. 
State  VICA  conferences,  local  advisory  lead- 
ership programs  on  a  state-wide  basis  and  re- 
laying of  the  VICA  concept  through  teacher 
educators  and  teacher  education  programs 
were  also  recognized  as  basic  needs. 

The  supervisors  also  stated  that  emphasis 
at  the  local  level  must  be  placed  on  organiz- 
ing VICA  programs  to  serve  all  students  with 
a  program  of  civic,  educational,  social  and 
professional  activities.  The  involvement  of 
local  business  and  Industry  were  deemed 
necessary  to  support  the  purpose  of  VICA. 

In  the  long  run,  the  strength  of  VICA 
wUl  lie  In  the  acceptance  of  the  philosophy 
behind  it:  that  youth  development  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  trade,  technical 
and  industrial  edticatlon  program.  The  con- 
cept will  have  to  be  relayed  to  the  trade, 
technical  and  Industrial  instructor  through 
teacher  training  programs.  This  will  require 
the  acceptance  of  the  role  of  club  activities 
by  the  teacher  trainer.  To  this  end,  teacher 
training  programs  will  need  to  be  designed 
to  prepare  the  future  instructor  to  recognize 
the  centrality  of  youth  'development  club 
activities  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  total 
learning  experience.  Particularly,  courses  will 
have  to  be  developed  in  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  club  activities  and  the  In- 
tegration of  club  activities  In  the  total  pro- 
gram. 

The  final  Justification  for  the  VICA  pro- 
gram, the  answer  to  "Why  VICA?"  is  simply 
the  student — the  yotmg  man  or  woman 
whose  ability  to  contribute  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference to  society  and  to  himself. 

Many  of  the  youths  who  are  a  part  of  o\ir 
unenxployment  statistics  are  not  untrain- 
able.  They  are  not  a  statistic  because  they 
lack  intelligence  or  capabilities. 

A  youth  profile  prepared  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  in  1966  reported  a  study  of  Mary- 
land school  dropouts,  pointing  out  that  lack 
of  success  in  school  and  lack  of  interest  were 
naajor  reasons  for  over  half  the  dropouts.  It 
Is  Interesting  that  more  than  80  percent 
were  not  behavior  prcrtilems;  almost  three- 
fourths  were  not  from  broken  homes.  Low 
IQ  does  not  seem  to  provide  an  answer, 
either,  for  why  these  students  dropped  out.  A 
Department  of  Labor  study  of  dropouts  In 
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seven  ccnnmunltles  shows  that  69  percent 
had  IQ's  over  85.  Forty-eight  percent  of  these 
had  IQ's  between  90  and  109.  Six  percent 
had  IQ's  of  110  and  over. 

There  were  other  Interesting  facts  brought 
out  by  the  profile  study  of  dropouts.  Almost 
half  came  from  families  where  the  head  of 
the  family  was  working  In  an  unskilled  Job. 
More  than  three-fourths  had  never  partici- 
pated In  school  athletics  or  extra-class  activ- 
ities. 

Skill  training  wotild  have  been  an  answer 
for  those  non-vocational  dropouts  who 
lacked  Interest  In  a  strictly  academic  pro- 
gram. And  VICA  would  have  been  an  an- 
swer; giving  these  youths  dignity  and  respect 
for  themselves  and  their  skills  and  offering 
them  goals  and  a  sense  of  Identity. 

While  descent,  in  conclusion,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  healthy  for  this  nation.  Is  It  fair 
to  the  vast  majority  of  conscientious  young 
Americans,  when  front  pages  of  newspapers 
all  over  the  nation  picture  the  small  minor- 
ity of  young  people  burning  buildings;  Is  It 
fair  to  Ignore  the  majority  of  dedicated 
young  Americans,  while  publicizing  the 
young  malcontents  raising  havoc  In  the 
streets  of  America;  Is  It  fair,  by  generaliza- 
tion, to  compare  the  majority  of  Industrious 
young  people  to  the  destructive  minority  of 
young  misfits? 

Indeed — it  Is  not! 

It  Is  time  to  shout:  Wake  up  Amerlcal 
Wake  up  and  listen  to  the  call  of  the  ma- 
jority of  your  young  people — the  future  of 
this  great  nation! 

VICA  Is  just  one  of  the  multitude  of  youth 
organizations  that  are  shouting  for  recog- 
nition. 

Is  this  country  going  to  at  last  listen? 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL 

GUARD:    OF,   BY,   AND   FOR   THE 
PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  was  heavily 
criticized  for  firing  into  a  crowd  of  stu- 
dents and  bystanders  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, killing  four  and  wounding  11 
others.  Two  years  earlier,  the  Guard  units 
of  severed  States  were  condemned  by  a 
Presidential  commission  for  their  trig- 
ger-happy performance  during  urban 
disorders. 

I  regard  these  criticisms  as  Justified, 
particularly  those  pertaining  to  the  Kent 
State  massacre.  But  I  hope  the  country, 
and  our  young  people  in  particular,  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  condemning  all 
National  Guards  for  the  criminality  of 
some.  Each  State's  National  Guard  has  a 
great  deal  of  independence.  The  result  Is 
that,  while  some  are  undoubtedly  havens 
for  swne  incompetents,  many  others,  in- 
cluding that  of  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia, are  fine  organizations  which  ably 
carry  out  their  constitutional  duties  and 
much  more. 

In  the  words  of  its  commanding  gen- 
eral, MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  C.  Ames: 

Since  the  National  Guard  from  the  days 
of  Concord  has  been  traditionally  rooted  to 
the  community  In  which  it  is  located,  I  feel 
that  each  unit  must  share  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  community,   and  must  initiate 
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and  participate  In  the  various  community 
programs. 

Our  organization  and  much  or  our 
ment  are  peculiarly  well  siilted  to 
grams.  The  costs  ot  such,  gasoline,  lubztlcants 
etc.,  are  minimal.  We  cannot,  of  cours^,  sup- 
port all  activities  brought  to  our 
as  we  are  bound  by  certain  Federal 
tlons  relating  to   use  of  equipment 
programs  must  be  consistent  with  the 
tenance  of  our  training  and  readiness 

While    our    Involvement    during    calendar 
year  1970  was  substantial,  I  am  looking 
ward  to  even   greater  participation 
iinlts  In  domestic  action  programs  for 
dar  year  1971.  I  am  confident  that  ou' 
and   personnel   will   be   the   richer 
experience. 

Qeneral  Ames  has  been  kind  eno  igh  to 
supply  me  with  a  summary  of  tht  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard's  commimity  ac- 
tivities during  the  past  year,  whiclji  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Cautornia  Nationai,  Ottakd's  COMM|DTrrrT 
Acnvrms 

(a)  Ecology  and  Reclamation  Projects — 
1335  California  National  Ouardsmeb  and 
townspeople  on  12  different  occasloi^  par- 
ticipated In  these  projects.  This  ^tlvlty 
includes  such  programs  as  recycUngj  waste 
material,  clean-up  projects  and  re^eeding 
wilderness  areas. 

(b)  National  Ouard  Support  to  Needy  and 
Underprivileged — A  total  of  2,154  Ouaidsmen 
sustained  varied  programs  on  11  different 
occasions.  National  Guard  axipport  included 
such  activities  as  delivering  cloth«s  and 
medical  supplies  to  three  Indian  sltis,  dis- 
tributing food  and  toys  to  needy  children 
and  providing  camp-outs  for  underprikriieged 
children. 

(c)  Support  to  CJommunlty  Service  Orga- 
nizations— The  over-all  involvement  of  the 
National  Ouard  in  support  of  community 
service  organizations  was  the  moert  far'freacb- 
Ing  and  largest  category.  The  Guard  sup- 
ported local  civic  groups  73  times  kluring 
1970  which  encomftassed  activities  ijanglng 
from  construction  of  Little  League  baseball 
fields  to  active  involvement  in  all  segments 
of  the  Boy  Scout  program.  Approxftnately 
47,000  participants  and  Ouardsmea  were 
involved   in   this  category. 

(d)  Support  Given  to  Oovernmenta)  Orga- 
nizations— The  California  National  i  Guard 
was  requested  on  21  occasions  to  assist 
governmental  agencies  that  are  pr^arlly 
engaged  In  sustaining  community  anc^  youth 
programs.  In  this  respect  local  govern|nental 
and  Guard  personnel  numbered  approxi- 
mately 25,500  in  projects  which  included 
medical  treatment  and  consoltatlom  with 
Inmates  at  the  San  Francisco  County Jjail  to 
providing  personnel  and  equipment  ^  sup- 
port of  repair  of  fiood-damaged  roadi,  snow 
removal,  construction  and  clean-up  assign- 
ments. I 

(e)  Miscellaneous — The  California  National 
Ouard  participated  In  several  programi  which 
were  initiated  and  conducted  solely  pn  the 
local  unit  level.  These  activities  involved  over 
23,500  local  citizens  and  Guardsmen^  on  11 
separate  occasions.  Examples  of  our  l|kvolve- 
ment  in  this  aj-^a  are  safety  classes  {on  the 
care  and  use  of  hunting  weapons  an^  visits 
to  veterans  hospitals. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MflJN— 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERlE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAltVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mothei' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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POLITICS  AGAINST  JUSTICE 


Child 
asks: 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NFW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  have  expressed  a 
great  concern  the  past  few  days  over  the 
great  injustice  done  to  the  traditions  of 
due  process  of  law  and  the  civil  liberties 
of  many  thousands  of  individuals  who 
were  illegally  arrested  and  detained  here 
over  the  past  few  weeks.  This  concern  Is 
well-founded  and  reflects  the  growing 
sentiment  that  such  policies  of  mass  ar- 
rest and  suspension  of  formal  arrest  pro- 
cedures are  yet  additional  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  American  liberties  imder  this 
administration  are  in  jeopardy.  Because 
I  think  the  opinions  expressed  in  this 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  May  2  are 
worthy  of  note,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
PoLrrics  vs.  Justice 

However  much  he  may  know  about  market- 
ing municipal  bonds  or  managing  a  political 
campaign.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
has  again  demonstrated  that  he  understands 
very  llctle  about  the  interdependence  of  law 
and  liberty  in  a  free  society. 

On  Monday  he  compared  last  week's  dem- 
onstrators in  Wswhington  to  Hitler's  Brown 
Shirts  and  extolled  the  police  for  violating 
the  law.  If  this  reckless  speech  had  been 
delivered  by  a  national  party  chairman  to  a 
partisan  audience.  It  would  have  been  regret- 
table but  easily  dismissed.  Coming  as  it  does 
from  the  Attorney  General,  the  principal 
legal  officer  of  the  United  States  Government, 
speaking  to  an  official  meeting  of  California 
policemen,  this  speech  evokes  renewed  dis- 
may at  Mr.  Mitchell's  unfitness  to  head  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Department  of  Justice. 

The  radical  Mayday  demonstrations  were 
from  the  outset  ill -conceived  as  a  tactic  di- 
rected against  the  Vietnam  war.  They  in- 
evitably presented  a  difficult  challenge  to  the 
Washington  police  force.  The  police  perform- 
ance was  mixed.  The  police  certainly  deserve 
credit  for  avoiding  the  bloody  violence  and 
loss  of  professional  discipline,  which  has 
sometimes  occurred  in  other  confrontations 
In  other  cities. 

But  there  was  a  resort  to  wholesale  illegal- 
ity. Normal  arrest  procedures  were  suspend- 
ed. Thousands  of  individuals  were  bustled  off 
to  Jail  and  to  a  detention  center.  There  were 
not  arraigned  or  charged  with  a  specific 
crime.  They  were  held  for  long  periods  with- 
out food  and  incommunicado.  Most  of  them 
were  released  when  the  courts  finally  inter- 
vened. 

These  police  methods  were  not  those  of  a 
lawful  society  acting  under  the  Constitution 
in  Protection  of  democratic  liberties.  In  this 
respect  the  Waslilngton  police  action  Is  not 
to  be  condoned,  much  lees  extoUed,  as  a  pat- 
tern for  police  in  other  cities.  It  was  Indeed 
essential  to  keep  the  streets  open;  but  that 
could  have  been  done  without  resort  to  in- 
discriminate mass  arreets.  The  failure  to 
proceed  lawlxUly  and  selectively  was  a  seri- 
ous lapse  of  Judgment  by  the  Washington 
police.  To  what  extent  this  error  of  Judgment 


was  Influenced  by  pressure  from  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  not  yet  clecu*. 

The  police  may  have  feared  that  they  were 
going  to  be  in  combat  with  tough  urban 
guerrillas.  In  fact,  the  Mayday  demonstraton 
were  mostly  reckless  and  leaderless.  They 
did  not  generally  taunt  the  police;  they  tried 
to  engage  in  friendly  dialogue  with  them, 
they  did  not  resist  eirrest.  Incidents  of  vio- 
lence against  property  were  comparatlytfy 
few  and  well  within  the  power  of  the  police 
to  contain. 

For  Mr.  Mitchell  to  compare  these  demon- 
strators to  Nazi  Brown  Shirts  Is  absurd.  Por 
him  to  paint  this  lurid  picture  of  Washing- 
ton caught  up  in  a  terrifying  struggle  against 
"mob  rule"  is  deliberately  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic. His  motives  appear  to  be  blatantly  po- 
litical. Mr.  MltcheU  seems  to  think  there  are 
votes  to  be  won  by  being  "tough"  with  long- 
haired radicals.  Instead  of  trying  to  maintain 
the  delicate  and  difficult  balance  between  the 
necessary  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
the  protection  of  individual  rights,  he  has 
made  a  vulgar  and  Infiammatory  ^peal  to 
prejudice  and  passion. 

A  civilized  society  judges  itself  on  the  way 
in  which  It  treats  troublesome  minorities.  It 
is  no  defense  of  police  violations  of  due  proc- 
ess for  the  Attorney  General  to  argue  that 
some  of  the  radical  dissenters  would  deny 
rights  to  others  and  would  like  to  destroy 
this  nation's  system  of  liberty.  Of  course  they 
would. 

But  the  law-abiding  majority  expects  Its 
public  officials  to  dispense  Justice  and  en- 
force the  laws  according  to  the  standards  laid 
down  by  the  Constitution  and  the  courts, 
not  by  the  depraved  standards  of  the  enemies 
of  freedom. 
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KENTUCKIAN  KILLED  IN  ACTION 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bill  T.  Orr  have  just  recently  re- 
ceived notice  that  their  son,  Sgt.  Patrick 
O'Reilly  Orr.  had  been  killed  in  action. 

Sgt.  Orr  thus  becomes  another  of  the 
valiant  men — and  the  120th  northern 
Kentuckian — who  has  given  his  life  in 
defense  of  his  coimtry  and  in  protecting 
the  free  world. 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  other 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacrifice  goes 
out  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orr.  To  them  also 
goes  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  of  us 
whom  their  son  died  protecting. 

The  Kentucky  Post  article  of  May  5, 
1971  which  reports  the  loss  of  Sgt.  Pat- 
rick O'Reilly  Orr  follows: 
Previously  Wounded  Vft  Killed  In  Vhtnam 
(By  Howard  Raver) 

A  Ft.  Thomas  soldier  who  had  been 
wounded  previously  in  Korea  Is  Northern 
Kentucky's    120th    victim    of    the   Vietnam 

Sgt.  Patrick  O'Reilly  Orr,  23,  who  was 
serving  in  an  Air  Cavalry  Helicopter  Scout 
squad,  was  killed  Thursday  at  Quan  UA, 
Vietnam,   his   family  has   learned. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  T. 
Orr,  2  Sterling  Avenue,  Ft.  Thomas, 

The  family  received  no  details  other 
than  that  Sgt.  Orr  was  shot  down  In  action 
while  serving  as  a  forward  observer  in  a 
helicopter. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Army  at  Newport  in 
January  1969.  After  basic  training  he  was 
sent  to  Korea,  where  he  served  eight  months. 

He  was  in  a  tank  along  the  DMZ  (demil- 
itarized  zone)    in   Korea,   his   famUy  b«»' 


when  the  tank  was  struck  by  enemy  fixe, 
uid  a  ricocheting  piece  of  shrapnel  struck 
lilm  In  the  head. 

Sgt.  Orr  spent  several  weeks  In  the  hos- 
pital recuperating  from  the  wound  and 
received  the  Purple  Heart. 

He  was  home  on  leave  to  spend  last 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  with  his  fam- 
ily and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in  January. 
HlB  father  is  an  employe  of  the  Dawson- 
Srans  Construction  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Marguerette  Orr,  is  a  secre- 
tary at  St.  Luke  Hospital. 

Sgt.  Orr,  native  of  Nlles,  O.,  had  lived  In 
pt.  Thomas  16  years.  A  1966  graduate  of 
Highlands  High  School,  he  attended  Eastern 
Kentucky  University  before  enlisting. 

He  wsis  a  member  of  Highland  United 
Methodist   Church. 

Besides  his  parents,  survivors  Include  two 
brothers,  WUliam  G.,  Cincinnati,  also  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  and  Robert  C.  Orr,  Groes- 
beck,  O.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Jenny  Burson, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Dobbllng  Funeral  Home,  Ft.  Thomas,  will 
complete  arrangements. 

Sgt.  Orr  was  the  32d  Campbell  County 
gervicemein  to  die  In  Vietnam. 


ATLANTIC  COUNCIL'S  VIEWS  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  SITUA- 
TION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prestigious 
committee  of  directors  of  the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  States  issued  a 
statement  yesterday,  on  behalf  of  the 
council,  on  the  troubled  international 
monetary  situation.  Each  of  the  authors 
has  impressive  credentials.  They  are  W. 
Randolph  Burgess,  chairman  of  the 
council  and  former  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Henry  H.  Fowler,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  Perclval  F. 
Bnmdage,  former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget;  Livingston  T.  Mer- 
chant, former  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  Sid- 
ney E.  Rolf  e,  economist.  Their  statement 
follows: 

Statement  on  Monetary  Situation 

The  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  long 
term  relationships  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, recognizes  in  the  recent  crisis  in  foreign 
exchange  markets  a  critical  development  in 
Atlantic  relations. 

Over  and  beyond  the  immediate  and  pal- 
liative steps  which  are  now  being  taken.  It 
Is  most  important  to  re-examine  the  more 
basic  elements  Involved  in  the  situation  and 
to  seek  longer  term  solutions  to  prevent  such 
crises  in  the  future. 

Fortunately,  this  crisis  has  come  at  a  time 
when  the  great  industrial  countries  have 
developed  a  series  of  institutions  and  prac- 
tices which  form  a  solid  base  for  efforts  to 
deal  with  developments  of  this  sort.  We 
have  now  many  years  of  experience  with  the 
operations  of  the  International  Monetary 
^nd,  the  OECD  and  the  less  formal  habits 
of  cooperation  among  central  banks  and 
treasuries.  It  has  been  possible  to  summon 
ttese  orderly  forces  to  consider  and  make 
thoughtful  recommendations  to  the  coun- 
tries concerned. 
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This  crisis  comes  during  a  long  period  of 
economic  prosperity  and  development  In  the 
industrial  world  which  has  been  furthered 
by  the  availability  of  a  continuing  growth 
and  stability  In  the  provision  of  funds  not 
only  for  the  industrial  countries  themselves, 
but  also  an  overfiow  of  funds  to  the  lees 
developed  countries.  In  the  process  of  this 
develojMnent.  the  U.S.  dollar  has  played  a 
major  role.  Por  the  dollar  serves  not  only 
as  a  reserve  currency  held  by  central  banks 
throughout  the  world,  along  with  gold  and 
special  drawing  rights  as  a  part  of  their 
reserves,  but  also  as  a  "vehicle"  of  "transac- 
tion" currency  in  which  the  vast  bulk  of 
International  trade  and  capital  movements 
are  conducted. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  large  amount  of  dollars  held  outside  the 
United  States  has  been  the  prominent  and 
continuing  place  of  the  dollar  as  a  factor 
of  development  toward  world  prosperity.  It 
has  been  the  very  strength  and  value  of  the 
dollar  which  has  led  to  its  outfiow  from  the 
U.S.  to  a  point  where  the  European  coun- 
tries have  found  It  difficult  to  absorb  as 
many  dollars  as  have  become  available.  We 
must  seek  solutions  which  make  possible  a 
greater  stabilization  of  the  useful  functions 
of  the  dollar  and  not  a  diminution  of  its 
social  and  economic  value. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  Im- 
posing a  system  of  controls,  nationalistic 
and  protectionist  In  nature,  which  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  a  fiow  of  funds  to  the 
places  where  they  can  be  fruitfully  utilized 
and  which  woiUd  also  Impede  the  flow  of 
world  trade. 

It  is  also  essential  to  view  this  present 
monetary  crisis  In  relation  to  the  long  term 
development  of  greater  unity  and  cooperation 
among  the  great  industrial  countries  In- 
cluding notably.  Western  Europe,  North 
America  and  Japan.  We  must  flnd  solutions 
which  lead  to  greater  cooperation  rather 
than  less. 

Decisive  action  to  bring  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  to  or  close  to  equilibrium  Is  a 
national  and  international  responsibility  of 
critical  priority. 

It  Is  equally  Important  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Free  World.  Moreover,  the  achievement 
of  acceptable  equilibrium  In  its  balance  of 
payments  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  United 
States  alone,  unless  it  should  choose  the  un- 
acceptable course  of  acting  unilaterally  to 
withdraw  from  Its  role  in  world  affairs  and 
seal  itself  from  International  competition  by 
artificial  restrictions  on  trade  and  a  halting 
of  two-way  flows  of  capital  movements. 

It  should  be  achieved  through  multilateral 
cooperation,  with  the  United  States  taking 
the  lead  and  following  through  on  a  multi- 
lateral effort. 

In  other  words,  this  nation  and  other 
countries  closely  associated  with  it  In  secur- 
ity, trade,  tourism  and  capital  movements 
must  once  again  face  up  to  the  undertaking 
of  those  multilateral  efforts  which  will  pro- 
duce equilibrium  In  International  payments 
and  enable  the  dollar  to  continue  to  perform 
Its  unique  role  In  the  International  monetary 
system. 

The  adaptation  of  U.S.  policy  and  practices 
to  provide  both  a  substantial  equilibrium  in 
our  balance  of  payments  and  some  margin 
for  capital  export,  public  and  private,  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  Is  a  Joint  task  of 
government  and  private  enterprise. 

But  more  than  that,  it  Is  a  responsibility 
of  the  other  countries,  particularly  those 
making  up  the  OECD,  NATO  and  our  other 
basic  alliances.  For  It  would  be  unfortunate 
for  this  balance  of  payments  adjustment 
process  to  be  a  unilateral  one.  It  must  go 
forward  in  the  context  of  close  international 
cooperation  if  future  peace  and  prosperity 
are  to  be  anur«d. 
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IS  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  PRODUC- 
ING AN  UNCOMMONLY  LABOE 
NUMBER  OP  AMPUTEES? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALirosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  re- 
cent trip  to  Indochina  I  was  struck  by 
a  recurring  tragic  recognition,  namely, 
this  brutal  war  seems  to  be  producing  an 
exorbitant  number  of  wounded  men  who 
require  limb  amputations  In  compari- 
son to  other  wars  In  which  America  has 
been  engaged.  There  may  be  many  rea- 
sons for  this  sad  fact.  If  Indeed,  that  ap- 
parent conclusion  is  accurate.  The  na- 
ture of  this  war  has  meant  Em  Inordinate 
number  of  casualties  from  mines  and 
booby-traps  and  these  wounds  common- 
ly require  amputation.  The  speedy  and 
eCacient  helicopter  evacuation  of  serious- 
ly wounded  men  has  probably  resulted  In 
men  surviving,  though  badly  torn  apart, 
who  might  have  died  in  other  wars. 

But  whatever  the  case  it  is  necessary 
to  know  If,  in  fact,  our  wounded  In  ac- 
tion casualties  include  an  imcommonly 
lEirge  number  of  amputees. 

Since  no  war  in  which  we  have  been 
Involved  has  ever  been  as  cc«nputerlzed, 
as  charted  and  graphed  with  statistical 
proof  of  progress  toward  "the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel"  as  has  been  the 
Vietnam  war,  I  assumed  my  request  to 
the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital,  Long 
Blnh,  Vietnam,  to  provide  me  with  a 
statistical  analysis  of  American  woimded 
in  action.  Including  the  number  of  ampu- 
tation operations  performed  from  1965 
to  date  would  be  easily  accumulated  and 
provided. 

You  can  find  any  statistic  you  want  on 
enemy  casualties  and  graphs  and  charts 
exist  in  abundance  to  illustrate  the  re- 
markable effectiveness  of  our  forces  in 
destroying  the  enemy.  Thus,  you  might 
assume  compsu-able  information  on 
American  casualties  would  be  carefully 
and  eflaciently  compiled. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  As  the  attached 
correspondence  will  Indicate  our  military 
hospitals  in  Vietnam  have  been  too  busy 
to  keep  such  statistics  and  no  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  is  available. 

I  conclude  one  of  three  things  is  true. 
Either  the  military  medical  service  is  as 
ineflQclent  as  the  enclosed  correspondence 
would  indicate,  or  the  figures  on  amputa- 
tions would  be  embarrassing  to  the  medi- 
cal service,  or  the  figures  on  amputations 
are  part  of  the  ugliness  of  Vietnam  that 
the  administration  believes  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  protected  against. 

I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  conclusion.  I  also  believe  the 
figures  are  available  but  are  being  denied 
the  American  people. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

Depaktment  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  27. 1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  Waldie. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Waldie:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  information  during  your 
visit  to  the  2*th  Evacuation  Hospital,  Viet- 
nam on  16  April  1971. 
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The  InlormaUon  you  requested  wncem- 
Ing  tbe  numbers  of  wounded  In  ac  Ion  In 
Vietnam  and  operations  performied  In 
USARV  medical  treatment  facilities  Is  at- 
tached. No  statistical  data  Is  available  on 
the  number  of  amputations  performied  In 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

Philo  a.  Htjtchesov, 

Colonel.  GS  Office , 
Chief  of  Legislative  Lie  ison 

VS.    ABMY    STATISTICAI,    lurOEMATION 

Number  of  tvouruied  in  action  (WI^)  in 
Vietnam ' 

3.607 
18, 568 
33,  573 
59,835 
50.641 
25.  147 
2.985 


1966 

1966 ■ 

1967 - 

1968 

1969  

1970 - 

1971  (Jan.-Mar.  only). 


'Includes    minor    wounds    not    repulrlng 
hospitalization. 

» Includes  Cambodia  casualty  data  <or  May 
1-June  30,  1970. 

n 

Surgical  operations  {major  and  min^r)  in 
USARV  hospitaU 

1966 3,982 

1966  — -  27,184 

1967 61,686 

1968 87.582 

1969   96,888 

1970 61,490 

1971   (Jan.-Peb.  only) 6.264 


Liai»m 


April  28 

Col.  Philo  A.  Htttcheson, 

GS  Office,  Chief  of  Legislative 

partment  of  the  Army,  Washingti  m 
Deas  Colonix  Hutcheson  :  I  am  In 
of  your  letter  of  April  27  In  respons* 
request     for     Information     on    our 
wounded  In  Vietnam. 

Please  advise  why  "no  statistical 
available   on   the    number   of   amputations 
performed  (on  American  WTA)  In  Vlftnam 
I  desire  a  response  as  qxilckly  as 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Jekome  R.  Waldie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  can  understand  that  final  completion  of 
"this  massive  study  pertaining  to — the  types 
of  surgery  performed"  will  not  be  completed 
until  July  1.  1972. 

However,  we've  been  Inctirrlng  such  cas- 
ualties for  ten  years.  It  Is  Incredible  to  sug- 
gest no  statistics  on  any  of  those  years  are 
yet  complied.  Please  tell  me  If  this  Is  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jkkomk  R.  Waldie,  M.C. 

Depaktment  or  th*  Army, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  11.  1971. 
Hon.  Jebome  R.  Waloie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Waldie  :  This  Is  In  reeponse  to 
your  letter  of  6  May  1971  ooncemlng  statis- 
tics of  8\xrgerle6  performed  In  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

A  further  check  with  the  Army  Staff  Indi- 
cates that  no  figures  are  available  for  those 
years. 

Sincerely, 

Philo  A.  Hutcheson, 

Colonel,  GS  Office, 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 
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Department  of  the  Abmv 
Washington,  D.C,  April  30, 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Waldie:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  an  explanation  as  1o  "why 
no  statistical  data  is  available  on  thp 
ber  of  amputations  performed    (on 
can  WIA)  in  Vietnam." 

The  ciirrent  summary  reporting  workload 
Imposed  on  hospitals  In  a  combat  area  is 
necessarily  held  at  the  minimum  essantlal  to 
higher  headqxiarters  for  compelling 
tlonal  and  administrative  reasons^  cn,Qer 
kinds  of  statistical  information  hlglily  per- 
tinent to  final  evaluation  of  the  knedlcal 
experiences  In  any  conflict,  but  fo*  which 
the  same  immediate  operational  requirement 
Is  not  apparent,  are  being  compiled  from 
detailed  analyses  of  the  medical  records  of 
each  patient.  Because  of  the  great  niinber  of 
records  Involved.  It  Is  not  anticipated  that 
this  massive  study  pertaining  to  maiy  other 
aspects  of  Army  medical  Service  In  A^letnam, 
as  well  as  to  the  types  of  surgery  pei  formed, 
will  be  completed  prior  to  1  July  19  72 
Sincerely, 

Philo  A.  Htjtcheso;  i. 
Colonel.  GS  Office.  Chief  of  Legii  lative 
Liaison. 


Mat  6J  1971. 
Ool.  Philo  A.  HTrrcHXSOK, 
GS  Office,  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison,  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Washingwn,  D.C. 
Dear  Colonel  Hutcheson  :  This  I  i  to  clc- 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Apfll  30th. 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
SHOULD  BE  INCREASED 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  is  an 
important  month  and  1971  an  important 
year  for  the  aging.  May  is  Senior  Citizens 
Month  and  1971  is  the  year  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Yet  the 
problem  of  the  aging  is  fast  becoming 
a  crisis.  The  President  wants  our  20  mil- 
lion older  Americans — a  quarter  of  whom 
live  below  the  official  fwverty  level — to 
know  that  we  care  and  that  the  Nation 
owes  them  a  tremendous  debt.  But  these 
gestures  are  empty  without  substantial 
financial  assistance  and  new  construc- 
tive programs  for  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens  since  the  aging  crisis  revolves 
around  the  personal  economics  of  grow- 
ing old: 

Income  inadequacy  in  the  face  of  in- 
flation and  high  medical  costs  and  rising 
property  taxes; 

Cutbacks  in  the  care  provided  by  Medi- 
care; 

Transportation  deficiencies; 

Housing  shortages; 

Dwindling  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment even  before  the  age  of  60 ; 

Lack  of  recreational  facilities; 

Special  consumer  needs  of  the  elderly ; 
and  much  more. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  in  many  cases  our  forgotten 
citizens. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  the  Congress,  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  senior  citizens 
themselves,  must  devote  their  energies 
toward  the  formulation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  on  aging,  and  the 
commitment  to  carrying  out  that  poUcy 
IronicaUy,  Congress  and  the  representa- 
tives of  senior  citizen  organizations  have 
first  had  to  devote  themselves  to  dis- 
suading the  administration  from  its  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  for  the  Administration 
on  Aging. 
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It  is  tragic  that  during  the  year  that 
the  elderly,  representatives  of  senior  citi- 
zens  groups,  and  experts  in  the  field  of 
aging  will  be  meeting  at  local,  State,  and 
national  levels  to  produce  the  long- 
awaited  national  policy  on  aging,  the 
administration  has  decided  to  play 
sleight-of-hand  with  the  very  funds 
Congress  authorized  to  help  repay  the 
tremendous  debt  owed  to  our  older  citi- 
zens. Most  important,  however,  with  in- 
adequate funding  for  the  programs  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference 
may  well  question  the  Nation's  future 
commitment  for  undertaking  the  des- 
parately  needed  comprehensive  national 
policy  on  aging. 

Despite  the  unquestioned  success  of 
the  programs  imder  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  the  administration  showed 
tliat  the  elderly  were  not  one  of  its  pri- 
orities when  it  requested  only  $29.5  mil- 
lion— ^nearly  $2.5  milUon  below  this 
year's  appropriation — for  these  pro- 
grams. Fortunately,  due  to  bipartisan 
congressional  opposition  and  sharp 
criticism  by  the  national  senior  citizens 
organizations,  the  threatened  cutbacks 
have  been  rescinded. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  expressed, 
with  solid  bipartisan  support,  its  strong 
intent  to  expand  and  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  by  authorizing  significant 
funding  increases.  For  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  Congress  authorized  $105  million  to 
be  spent.  Yet,  the  administration's  re- 
vised budget  of  $39.5  million  is  still  less 
than  38  percent  of  the  authorized  fund- 
ing level.  According  to  the  administra- 
tion's new  request,  repayment  of  the 
tremendous  debt  we  owe  our  senior  citi- 
zens amounts  to  about  $1.98  for  each  el- 
derly person  in  the  United  States. 

In  1970,  1.8  million  older  Americans 
benefited  from  title  HI  community  pro- 
grams which  included:  Homemaker 
services,  employment  referral,  trans- 
portation, meals  on  wheels,  recreational 
activities,  adult  education  opportunities, 
and  many  others. 

Instead  of  trying  to  expand  these  serv- 
ices and  serve  more  of  our  20  millicm 
older  citizens,  the  administration  has 
decided  only  to  restore  the  community 
projects  budget  to  $9  million,  the  same 
level  of  funding  for  this  year. 

Today  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  for  expanding  and 
providing  services  for  the  aged.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
professional  and  technical  workers  em- 
ployed in  programs  serving  the  aged  have 
had  formal  training  for  their  work. 

Even  though  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel to  serve  the  elderly  wUl  be  two  to 
three  times  as  great  in  1980  as  it  was  in 
1968,  the  outlook  is  for  litUe  improve- 
ment unless  drastic  changes  are  made  m 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  traming 
effort.  , 

Yet.  the  administration  has  not  askw 
for  additional  funds  to  expand  title  Iv 
research  and  demonstration  programs, 
and  title  V  training  programs;  rather, 
in  each  case  the  administration  has  only 
restored  funding  to  this  year's  level. 

Among  the  programs  which  help  solve 
the  financial  problems  of  older  Amen- 
cans  as  well  as  helping  to  meet  many 
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other  of  their  needs,  the  foremost  is  the 
foster  grandparent  program.  The  em- 
ployment of  older  people  offers  us  a  re- 
servoir of  experience  and  skills  as  aides 
to  professionals  in  social  and  health 
related  services,  while  helping  them  to 
supplement  their  income  and  maintain 
their  self-esteem.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  administration  has  not 
expended  this  program,  but  has  instead 
chosen  only  to  restore  funding  to  this 
year's  level,  especially  when  hundreds  oif 
requests  for  Federal  help  to  start  effec- 
tive new  projects  are  turned  away  each 
year  for  lack  of  funds. 

In  short,  for  fiscal  1972,  the  adminis- 
tration has,  for  many  programs,  adopted 
an  expansionary  budget — but  not  for 
these  four  essential  and  successful  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
In  fact,  were  it  not  for  persistent  con- 
gressional concern,  the  administration 
would  iiave  sharply  cut  back  these  pro- 
grams, victimizing  the  elderly  in  the  fight 
against  infiation,  although  they  are  the 
least  equipped  to  bear  these  pressures. 

There  is  an  overriding  imperative  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today;  it  is  to  read- 
Just  our  national  priorities  and  to  make 
a  more  effective  reallocation  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  the  development 
of  our  human  resources.  The  administra- 
tion's recent  sleight-of-hand  with  funds 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act  represents 
determinations  based  on  yesterday's  pri- 
orities, not  those  of  today,  which  should 
be  based  upon  what  we  want  for  the 
future. 

While  the  administration's  callous  in- 
difference to  the  needs  and  expenditures 
speaks  for  itself.  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
is  considered,  Congress  will  not  allow  the 
nullification  or  stagnation  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  is  important  at  a  time 
when  imaginative  and  far-reaching  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  aging  are 
being  considered,  that  we  do  not  neglect 
but  strengthen  successful  and  tested  pro 
grams  already  enacted  in  law. 


ISSUE  OF  SPECIFIC  PULLOUT  DATE 
IS  ENTIRELY  PHONY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
constant  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
peace  movement  that  the  President 
name  a  specific  date  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Vietnam.  This 
Is  an  entirely  unreasonable  demand.  The 
President  is  doing  exactly  what  he 
pledged  to  do — winding  down  the  war 
by  gradually  withdrawing  our  men  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

However,  naming  an  exact  moment 
when  the  war  shall  end  is  an  imreallstic 
feat.  The  rationales  for  this  are  numer- 
ous and  are  clearly  enumerated  in  a  most 
«)gent  article,  written  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  April  15,  1971.  Be- 
cause of  the  concise  way  in  which  Mr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Noyes  refutes  the  great  "pullout  date" 
debate,  I  commend  his  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention : 

ISSUZ  OF  SPECinC  PULLOTJT  Datb  Is  Entirklt 

Phony 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

The  great  debate  over  tbe  date  baa  got  to 
oe — to  borrow  a  felicitous  phrase  from  Sen. 
J.  William  Pulbrlght — the  biggest  piece  of 
political  humbuggery  of  modern  times. 

President  Nixon  says  he  la  withdrawing 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  as  fast  as  be 
can  without  courting  disaster.  He  has  re- 
duced the  total  of  640,000  when  he  took  of- 
fice to  less  than  300,000  today.  He  has  em- 
nounced  that  another  100,000  will  be  out 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  His  goal,  he  says.  Is 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  American 
combat  troops. 

But  this  is  no  good  as  far  as  the  critics  are 
concerned.  They  want  him  to  name  a  day — 
a  specific  date — for  the  departure  of  the  last 
GI  from  Vietnam.  And  the  fact  that  he 
declines  to  do  so  is  blown  into  a  major  test 
of  the  President's  "credibility." 

So  grave  Is  the  crisis  of  confidence  that 
even  the  President's  friends  are  trying  to  get 
him  off  the  hook.  Since  Nixon  has  said  that 
he  exjjects  to  be  held  accountable  for  his 
performance  in  Vietnam,  Sen.  Robert  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan  assumes  that  the  deadline  Is 
election  day,  1972.  Others,  including  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott,  Imply  that 
Nixon  has  Indeed  set  a  date — Jan.  20,  1973 — 
at  least  in  private.  The  White  House  denies 
anything  of  the  sort. 

It  Is  all  utter  nonsense.  The  date  debate  Is 
nothing  but  a  shocking  illustration  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  Its  leadership  has  been  under- 
mined and  eroded — not  by  anything  that 
this  or  past  presidents  have  done  or  said — 
but  by  the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  small  group 
of  politicians  and  pundits  who  are  deter- 
mined to  discredit  any  president  who  is  un- 
willing to  engineer  an  American  defeat  in 
Vietnam. 

So  far  as  Nixon  is  concerned,  the  argu- 
ment is  that,  since  you  can't  believe  any- 
thing he  says,  it  is  necessary  to  force  him 
to  set  a  public  deadline  which  would  be 
hard  for  him  to  change  later  on. 

But  the  disbelief  of  these  critics  Is  Itself 
not  very  believable.  They  concede  that  the 
President  has  done  precisely  what  he  has 
said  he  was  going  to  do,  as  far  as  Vietnam 
is  concerned.  It  Is  hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the  Issue  of  setting  a  deadline  is  raised 
simply  because  It  Is  something  which  the 
President  for  quite  obvious  reasons,  is  not 
expected  to  do. 

Nixon  has  explained  some  of  these  rea- 
sons. 

Naming  a  date,  he  says,  would  give  the 
enem.y  information  that  he  would  dearly  like 
to  have.  The  assurance  that  we  will  leave 
Vietnam,  regardless  of  what  the  Communist 
leaders  do  in  the  coming  months,  would  re- 
move any  incentive  on  their  part  to  bargain 
for  the  release  of  American  prisoners  or  to 
end  the  war  by  negotiation.  It  would  give 
enemy  commanders  the  exact  information 
they  would  need  to  attack  our  remaining 
forces  at  their  most  viUnerable  time. 

But  there  certainly  are  other  reasons  as 
well. 

To  name  a  date  for  a  complete  American 
withdrawal  would  not  get  the  President  off 
the  political  hook.  Many  of  his  critics  insist 
that  the  only  solution  for  Vietnam  is  imme- 
diate withdrawal — even  though  in  their 
soberer  moments  most  of  them  concede  that 
this  Is  a  practical  Impossibility. 

Nixon's  date,  should  he  name  one,  would 
certainly  disappoint  and  possibly  mislead  a 
larga  number  of  people.  He  would  have  to 
play  it  on  the  conservative  side,  making  al- 
lowances for  the  uncertainties  that  still  ex- 
ist over  the  performance  of  the  enemy  and 
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the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  He  has  con- 
sistently beaten  his  own  schedule  for  with- 
drawing troops  from  Vietnam,  and  any  date 
that  he  could  name  would  be  at  best  a  guess 
and  a  target. 

And  beyond  this,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
the  residual  force  which  probably  will  have 
to  remain  in  Vietnam  for  a  considerable  time 
after  most  of  the  combat  troops  have  gone. 
The  strong  impression  is  that  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  force  and  the  role  which  It 
wiU  be  expected  to  perform  have  not  yet 
been  decided.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  bow 
it  could  be  at  this  time,  since  the  nature  of 
the  military  problem  as  it  will  exist  a  year 
from  now  cannot  be  foreseen  with  any  g;reat 
certainty. 

The  most  commonly  quoted  figure  for  a 
residual  force  is  about  50,000  men,  presxim- 
ably  volunteers,  whose  Job  would  be  divided 
between  logistics  control  and  advising  Soutb 
Vietnamese  forces  in  tbe  field.  But  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  some  form  of  air  support  may  be 
essential  for  a  time,  whether  It  is  based  In 
South  Vietnam  Itself  or  in  Thailand,  Guam, 
or  at  sea.  Nixon's  goal,  as  he  says.  Is  the  com- 
plete departure  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  But  this  ultimate  goal,  depending 
on  how  the  enemy  performs,  still  may  be 
some  time  off. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  then,  it  Is  wholly 
unreasonable  to  demand  that  the  President 
announce  a  firm  date  for  a  pullout.  In  fact, 
It  would  serve  the  interests  of  no  one,  in- 
cluding Nixon's  critics.  The  question  is  be- 
ing raised  for  no  other  reason  than  to  em- 
barrass the  President.  And  it  is  an  entirely 
phony  issue. 


APPALACHIAN  PARK  SYSTEM— AN 
ANSWER  TO  MEGALOPOLIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.R.  1122,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  park  system 
within  the  Atlantic  Urban  Region.  Pre- 
viously, in  the  91st  Congress,  I  had  in- 
troduced this  same  legislation  as  HJl. 
13040. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  begin  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
and  conserve  the  eastern  seaboard  as  a 
habitable  sector  of  our  Nation.  The  rea- 
son for  undertaking  this  task  was  very 
clearly  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times,  on  July  1,  1970,  referring  to 
my  legislation: 

Priceless  natural  and  recreational  tracts 
would  be  spotted  in  such  a  study  before  they 
could  be  destroyed. 

With  population  mounting  as  it  is,  sys- 
tematic land  use  wUl  have  to  become  part  of 
the  American  scheme  before  the  end  of  the 
century .  .  . 

On  September  23,  1970,  Dr.  John  P. 
Keith,  president  of  the  Regional  Plan 
Association,  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Open  Space  Conference  of  the  Union  In- 
ternationale Des  Architectes,  Commission 
for  Town  Planning,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Keith  explained  four  basic  principles 
to  the  Regional  Plan  Association's  ap- 
proach to  open  space  for  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region : 

(1)  Concentrate  development  to  conserve 
land.  (Bring  more  green  into  the  cities  rather 
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than  spread  the  city  throughout  developing 
areaa.)  (3)  Use  natural  forms — streams, i  riv- 
ers, mountains — to  delineate  developitxent 
both  within  the  Region  and  between  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  Atlantic  Urban  ReMon 
(megalopolis).  (3)  Determine  open  abace 
needs  for  the  next  50  years,  and  (4)  Acquire 
them  now  with  Increased  annual  appropria- 
tions and  long-term  bond  Issues. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association's  pro- 
posal, which  fonns  the  basis  for  my  legis- 
lation, is  to  create  a  10,000  square  mile 
Appalachian  park  system  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  Vermont.  This  would  put:  the 
equivalent  of  one-flfth  of  the  national 
park  acreage  within  easy  reach  of  i)ne- 
flfth  of  the  Nation's  population. 

I  include  in  the  Record  Dr.  Keith's 
speech.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
a  clear  articulation  of  the  planning  we 
must  now  embark  upon,  lest  we  con^nue 
to  despoil  the  land  and  continue  to  dover 
it  over  with  concrete  and  buildings. 

Dr.  Keith's  address  follows: 

Adorxss  or  Dr.  John  P.  Ketth 

There  are  four  basic  principles  to  o\ii  ap- 
proach to  open  space  for  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region:  (1)  Concentrate  tlevel- 
opment  to  conserve  land.  (Bring  more  green 
into  the  cities  rather  than  spread  thej  city 
throughout  developing  areas.)  (2)  Use] nat- 
ural forms — streams,  rivers,  mountalnfc — to 
delineate  development  both  within  tha  Re- 
gion and  between  metropolitan  areas  1^  the 
Atlantic  Urban  Region  (megalopolis)  .J  (3) 
Determine  op>en  space  needs  for  the  ne^t  50 
years,  and   (4)    acquire  them  now  wltl|  In- 


creased annual  appropriations  and  long- 
bond  Issues. 

CONSERVING    LAND 

Throughout   the   U.S.,   citizens   this 
year  began  taking  a  closer  look  at  such 
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past 
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servation issues  as  air  and  water  poUi^tion. 
Pew  turned  their  attention  to  current  land 
use  practices  which  forces  our  spread  [pat- 
tern of  development,  so  profligate  of  lan(  1  and 
demanding  of  highways. 

In  a  1960  study,  which  we  titled  S\7read 
City,  we  determined  that  if  the  current  zon- 
ing pattern  continued  we  would  use  for  de- 
velopment in  the  period  1960-85  as  lauch 
land  as  had  been  used  In  the  preceding  300 
years.  We  are  on  course,  unfortunately . 

The  Second  Regional  Plan  calls  lor  a 
tighter  form  of  development  to  conserve  land 
and  make  public  transportation  po^ble, 
which  would  substantially  reduce  needed 
highway  mileage. 

BRINGING    GREEN    INTO    THE    CITIES 

It  Is  possible  that  our  subiirban  larie-lot 
zoning.  In  addition  to  the  usual  fiscal  Issue, 
Is  a  reaction  to  the  poor  quality  of  our  ipban 
environment — to  the  shortage  of  green  tti  our 
Inner  cities.  However,  rather  than  taking  the 
city  out  Into  the  country  we  need  to  bring 
more  green  into  the  city. 

This  is  not  as  difficult  a  job,  at  le«st  in 
our  Region,  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  tliere 
are  valuable  natural  tracts  still  open  Within 
the  most  built-up  areas  which  can  be|  cap- 
tured or  reclaimed. 

Two  sources  are  readily  apparent.  Ship- 
ping and  Industry  for  sound  reasons  are  mov- 
ing away  from  our  river  fronts  allowliig  us 
to  recapture  the  banks  for  people 
bousing,  recreation  and  parks.  At  th^  en- 
trance to  every  harbor  are  the  old  m$ltary 
installations  no  longer  needed  for  defense 
purposes.  , 

Heading  our  list  Is  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  including  two  mlllta^  In- 
8tallatlsns->-Port  Tllden  on  the  Rock^ways 
and  Fort  Hancock  at  Sandy  Hook — un<evel- 
op)ed  beach  frontage  at  Breezy  Point,  Jamaica 
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Bay  and  related  shorefronts  in  Brooklyn, 
Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

Next  Is  the  Palisades  south  of  the  Oeorge 
Washington  Bridge — about  10  miles  of  the 
cliff  or  some  800  acres;  more  If  waterfront 
land  and  land  under  water  is  included.  Pre- 
sently neglected  and  being  destroyed  by  de- 
velopers some  3  million  people  look  dally 
from  Manhattan  at  what  could  be  a  spec- 
tacular piece  of  green  within  the  heart  of 
the  Region. 

Also  on  the  list  for  inner-city  natural  tracts 
Is  the  expansion  of  public  holdings  of  open 
space  in  the  Greenbelt  of  Staten  Island,  por- 
tions of  the  Jersey  Meadows,  segments  of  the 
waterfront  of  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne.  The 
East  River,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Gowanus 
Canal  can  in  the  future  be  framed  in  green. 
As  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  bays  Is  less- 
ened, valuable  segments  of  Lower  New  York 
Bay  and  shorefront  along  the  Hackensack 
and  Passaic  Rivers  will  be  useable  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  open  space. 

GREEN    BACKDROP   FOR   THE    TTRBAN    AREA 

While  expanding  our  natural  holdings 
within  the  older  sections  of  the  Region,  we 
must  preserve  the  Region's  green  backdrop, 
the  Appalachian  chain.  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation has  proposed  a  10,000-8quare-mlle 
Appalachian  Park  system  from  West  Virginia 
to  Vermont  which  would  put  the  equivalent 
of  1/5  of  the  national  park  acreage  within 
easy  reach  of  1/6  of  the  nation's  population. 
Congressman  Ryan  of  New  York  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  further  refine  this  proposal. 

Essential  for  our  Region  is  the  extension 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  Into  the  Shawangunks.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  Mlnnewaska  tract  last  year 
by  New  York  State,  in  response  to  a  cam- 
paign led  by  Regional  Plan  Association,  was 
a  most  important  step.  The  northward  and 
southward  extension  of  Bear  Mountain  Park 
and  the  acquisition  of  ridges  in  Putnam  and 
Dutchess  Counties  are  strategic  next  steps. 
All  told  we  see  the  need  of  public  acquisition 
of  1,400  square  miles  of  the  Appalachian 
Highlands. 

TTRBAN    OPJ5N    SPACE 

Nor,  in  devising  a  metropolitan  open  space 
system,  can  we  Ignore  the  needs  of  those 
built-up  areas  where  no  parks  exist.  While 
that  topic  was  taken  up  at  a  separate  session, 
I  would  like  to  mention  Regional  Plan's  rec- 
ommendations for  building  in  open  space  as 
we  reconstruct  our  old  cities. 

A  "coat  pocket  park"  Is  better  than  a 
"vest  pocket  park."  On  sites  cleared  through 
demolition  we  should  strive  to  attain  parks 
of  3-6  acres,  to  create  a  green  environment 
and  a  sense  of  8p«tce,  not  an  asphalt  lot  In- 
distinguishable from  an  unused  parking  lot. 

Though  every  recreation  area  needs  some 
g^een,  not  every  green  needs  recreation.  New 
swimming  pools  and  play  fields  should  be 
created  primarily  on  the  site  of  demolished 
buildings  where  they  will  be  much  more  use- 
ful to  people  and  not  encroach  on  existing 
green. 

AOVAJfCX    ACQtnsmoN 

While  we  have  seen  a  considerable  Increase 
in  the  expenditure  for  open  space  In  the  post 
decade  both  by  the  states  and  the  federal 
government,  it  is  nowhere  near  what  is 
needed  to  capture  significant  open  space  in 
Ekdvance  of  development. 

All  of  the  oi>en  space  that  we  believe  neces- 
sary for  the  next  50  years  should  be  acquired 
now  and  paid  for  out  of  both  Increased  ex- 
penditures and  large  bond  Issues.  No  matter 
how  high  the  Interest  rate,  the  cost  will  be 
less  now  than  if  we  attempt  to  acquire  slips 
after  development  and  the  areas  will  be  less 
pock-marked  with  strip  roadside  develop- 
ment and  unplanned  second  home  com- 
munities. 

We  must  also  determine  priorities.  Unique 
eoologioal  areas  in  the  path  of  urbanization 
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are  a  must.  Motintalntops  are  easy  to  get 
and  relatively  Inexpensive.  But  ocean 
beaches,  bayfronts  and  lakefronts  are  fast 
slipping  away  from  the  public. 

RPA's  proposal  for  an  Appalachian  Park 
system — a  green  backdrop  for  the  urbanized 
Seaboard  protecting  the  Mountain  chain 
from  Virginia  to  Vermont — would  roughly 
double  present  state  and  federal  open  space 
holdings  outside  the  most  built  up  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  Urban  Seaboard.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $1.3  billion  at  an  average  of  9200 
per  acre.  To  provide  the  most  extensively 
built  up  segments  of  the  Urban  Seaboard 
with  parks  that  would  leave  one-qiuirter  of 
the  area  green,  present  federal,  state  and 
county  holdings  would  have  to  be  almost 
tripled,  for  an  increment  of  4,500  square 
miles  of  public  open  space.  At  an  illustrative 
cost  of  $2,000  per  acre  In  the  suburbs,  this 
woiild  come  to  about  $5.7  billion.  The  total 
land  acquisition  cost — for  the  outer  areas 
and  heavily  developed  areas — ^wlth  current 
dollars  and  current  land  prices — is  $7  billion. 
If  such  a  program  is  to  be  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  30  years  (since  most  of  the  land 
wUl  otherwise  be  preempted) ,  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  public  c^>€n  space  acquisition 
in  the  Atlantic  Urban  Seaboard  would  have 
to  reach  $350  million.  By  contrast,  the  cur- 
rent level  of  expenditure  for  oi>en  ^ace 
acquisition  in  the  13  states  affected  has  been 
somewhat  over  $20  million  annually.  At  that 
rate,  acquisition  would  take  us  350  years. 

In  parts  of  our  Region,  we  are  doing 
slightly  better.  Regional  Plan  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pattern  for  Progress  and  the  New 
York  State  Urban  Development  Corporation, 
recently  completed  a  development  plan  for 
a  seven-county  Mid-Hudson  area.  It  pro- 
poses the  same  ratio  of  planned,  publicly 
owned  open  space  in  an  urbanized  area,  one 
acre  out  of  every  four,  to  meet  the  urban 
development  we  anticipate  will  take  place  in 
that  portion  of  the  Region,  to  protect  valu- 
able natural  areas  and  to  provide  a  green 
belt  defining  the  northern  fringe  of  the  New 
York  Urban  Region. 

This  would  require  the  addition  of  about 
800  square  miles  of  open  space  to  the  pres- 
ent holding  of  about  500  square  miles.  New 
York  State,  under  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive acquisition  programs,  has  been  acqxilr- 
Ing  land  at  the  rate  of  3  square  miles  per 
year.  Our  proposal  requires  an  acquisition 
program  of  26  square  miles  per  year,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $8^10  million  per  year.  At  the 
present  rate  of  acquisition,  it  would  take  us 
only  260  years  to  meet  the  goal  set  out  in  the 
development  program. 

One  answer  might  be  that  we  expect  too 
much  and  should  cut  the  program  to  meet 
"more  realistic"  levels  of  expenditure.  If 
there  is  anything  that  RPA's  40  years  of  ef- 
fort has  shown,  it  is  that  the  pubUc,  when 
given  leadership,  will  respond  to  bold  pro- 
grams. 

Less  than  10  years  ago.  Regional  Plan  As- 
sociation completed  The  Race  for  Oven 
Space.  It  produced  5  bond  Issues  in  the  3 
states,  the  first  federal  assistance  for  local 
park  acquisition.  8  of  10  proposed  large  re- 
gional parks — adding  80  square  miles  to  the 
Region's  open  space,  a  30%  Increase  over 
what  prevailed  in  1959. 

When  we  led  the  public  campaign  to  se- 
cure Breezy  Point  on  the  Rockaway  Penin- 
sula, a  park  where  the  people  are,  we  were 
told  that  it  would  be  too  expensive.  Breezy 
Point  now  has  been  enlarged  to  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area,  mentioned  earlier, 
which  will  add  a  quarter  of  a  bUlion  aoUars 
to  the  recreation  facilities  of  the  Region— 
and  at  the  point  where  such  facilities  are 
most  needed.  It  culminates  three  years  of  ef- 
fort on  our  part  of  slowly  developing  un- 
derstanding. It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  federal  Invcdvement  In  urban  recre- 
ation. 
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The  response  to  our  10,000-square-mlle  Ap- 
palachian Park  proposal  even  has  amazed 

us. 

Our  most  recent  effort  Involved  saving 
from  development  a  10,000  acre  tract  In  the 
Sbawangunk  Mountains  of  New  York  State, 
targeted  10  years  ago  as  the  central  portion 
of  a  new,  large  regional  park.  Conservation 
organizations,  newspapers  throughout  the 
Region,  legislators  and  public  <^cials  all 
Joined  in  the  effort,  knowing  how  crucial 
this  one  piece  was  to  the  larger  concept. 

Whether  It  is  official,  or  unofficial  as  ours 
U,  the  public  must  see  a  program,  a  plan,  the 
end  product  of  which  they  can  understand, 
which  can  gain  adherents,  and  which  can 
take  advantage  of  propitious  moments  for 
Ktlon,  as  at  Mlnnewaska. 


THE  POPE.  TITO,  AND  COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
papal  declaration,  accredited  to  Pope 
Paul  VI,  must  be  considered  Indicative 
of  the  revolution  of  change  and  tolerance 
reaching  the  leadership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

For  certain,  the  activities  and  news 
excerpts  offer  tremendous  propaganda 
potential  to  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
The  faithful  are  reminded : 

See  to  It  reneral  brethren  that  the 
faithful  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived! Communism  is  Intrinsically  wrong, 
and  no  one  who  woiild  save  Christian  civil- 
ization may  collaborate  with  it  In  any  un- 
dertaking whatsoever,"  (from  Pope  Plus  XI. 
Encyclical  letter  on  Atheistic  Communism). 

Informed  Christians  who  have  fol- 
lowed Pope  Paul  VI  in  his  softening  at- 
titude toward  Communist  collaboration 
were  not  surprised  at  the  latest  way  his 
position  has  been  used. 

On  March  29  of  his  year.  Pope  Paul 
vr  received  the  Yugoslavian  Communist 
dictator,  Marshal  Tito,  In  an  ofBcial 
visit  to  the  Vatican.  This  was  the  first 
ofiBcial  visit  ever  granted  by  any  pope  to 
a  Communist  head  of  state.  Reportedly 
the  red  star  Communist  flag  of  Yugo- 
slavia flew  beside  the  yellow  and  white 
pennant  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a  receiv- 
ing line  composed  of  the  Vatican's  t(V 
prelates  was  turned  out  for  this  audi- 
ence. News  dispatches  from  Vatican  City 
the  following  day  reported  Tito  as  stat- 
ing the  Pope  shared  his  commitments 
to  stamp  out  colonialism,  discrimination, 
and  racism.  Euid  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations. 

Americans  and  Christians  the  world 
over  can  but  ponder  the  signiflcance 
of  this  new  showing  of  peaceful  co- 
existence in  Rome,  the  softening  of 
Washington  on  Red  China,  and  the  July 
program  for  Chief  Justice  Biu-ger  to  be 
in  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  with  Chief  Jus- 
tice Grorkin  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  world  power  structures  are  all 
giving  the  appearance  of  jrleldlng  to 
Communist  collaboration  In  the  name  of 
world  peace.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether 
the  people  will  accept  and  follow  their 
leaders  and  collaborate  In  tyranny  and 
world  enslavement. 
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I  Insert  several  news  clippings  and  an 

article  from  the  Herald  of  Freedom: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post. 
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Pope    Urges  Activism   on   Social  Problems 

(By  WilUam  R.  MacKaye) 

In  a  major  papal  declaration  to  be  Issued 
Friday,  Pope  Paul  VI  asserts  that  Christians 
should  not  back  off  from  the  problems  that 
assail  the  world  but  should  Involve  them- 
selves actively  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
day. 

The  fact  that  some  persons  embrace  Ideo- 
logical positions  Incompatible  with  Chris- 
tianity, notably  Marxists  and  proponents  of 
unbridled  liberalism,  should  not  necessarily 
discourage  Christians  from  cooperating  with 
them,  the  pontiff  adds. 

But,  he  warns.  Christians  should  at  the 
same  time  be  on  their  guard  not  to  go 
beyond  this  cooperation  into  becoming  be- 
guiled by  philosophies  that  may  be  not  only 
dangerous  but  also  Inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  complexities  of  life. 

This  summons  to  believers  to  participate 
in  social  reform  while  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing their  sights  set  beyond  the  visible  hori- 
zon forms  the  backbone  of  the  12,000-word 
document. 

The  document  became  available  to  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  Tuesday  and  yesterday. 

While  the  pontiff  obviously  Intends  the 
wide-ranging  document  to  be  studied  vrtth 
care.  It  Is  cast  in  the  form  of  an  "apostolic 
letter"  rather  than  the  more  definitive  form 
of  an  encycUcal. 

One  expert,  commenting  on  this  choice  of 
format,  said  the  document's  often  tentative 
tone  and  its  specific  reference  to  the  forth- 
oomlng  Synod  of  Bishops  suggested  that  the 
pope  was  offering  not  a  "last  word'"  but  his 
contribution  to  a  hoped-fop  dialogue  with 
other  bishops  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  letter's  Intended  date  of  issuance  was 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  issuance  of  "De  Rerum  Novarum"  (Of 
New  Things) ,  an  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
that  initiated  modern  Catholic  social 
thought. 

Pc^e  Paul  addressee  his  new  letter  to 
Maurice  Cardinal  Roy,  the  Canadian  who 
heads  the  Vatican  Council  of  the  Laity  and 
the  Pontifical  Commission  on  Justice  and 
Peace. 

In  the  document  Pope  Paul  refers  repeat- 
edly to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  lot 
of  the  poor. 

"The  Gospel  Instructs  us  In  the  preferen- 
tial respect  due  to  the  poor  and  the  special 
situation  they  have  In  society."  he  notes  at 
one  point. 

"The  more  fortunate  should  renounce 
some  of  their  rights  so  as  to  place  their  goods 
more  generously  at  the  service  of  others." 

He  also  makes  It  clear  that  Christians  are 
not  doing  enough  by  simply  saying  the  right 
things. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  recall  principles,  state 
intentions,  point  to  crying  injustices  and 
utter  prophetic  denvmclatlons."  he  writes. 
"These  words  will  lack  real  weight  unless 
they  are  accompanied  for  each  individual  by 
a  livelier  awareness  of  personal  re^onslblllty 
and  by  effective  action." 

In  the  letter  Pope  Paul  touches  on  a  va- 
riety of  specific  contemporary  developments, 
many  of  them  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  Exiropean  milieu.  He  moves  from  this 
Into  discussion  of  ideologies,  offering  spe- 
cific critiques  of  Marxism,  untrammeled  lib- 
eralism and  positivism. 

Finally,  and  frequently  In  tentative  tones, 
he  develops  bis  theme  ck  the  Christian  who 
engages  himself  In  reforming  the  world 
while  steeping  himself  in  the  prlncli^es  of 
hlB  own  tradition. 

In  a  typical  passage,  the  pontiff  warns  of 
the  hazards  of  utoplanlsm  but  speaks  of  Its 
values: 
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"The  appeal  to  a  Utopia  is  often  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  thoee  who  wish  to  escape 
from  concrete  tasks  In  order  to  take  refuge 
In  an  Imaginary  world.  To  live  in  a  hypo- 
theUcal  future  Is  a  facile  alibi  for  rejecting 
Immediate  poeslbllitlee. 

"But  it  must  clearly  be  recognized  that 
this  kind  of  criticism  of  existing  society 
often  provokes  the  forward-looking  Imagi- 
nation both  to  perceive  in  tiie  present  the 
disregarded  possibility  hidden  within  it,  and 
to  direct  itself  toward  a  fresh  future." 

He  calls  upon  the  nations  to  abandon  force 
as  an  instrument  of  international  policy,  de- 
claring, "Relationships  based  on  force  have 
never  in  fact  established  Justice  in  a  true 
and  lasting  manner." 

In  one  comment  that  seems  likely  to  be 
noticed  particularly  by  Americans,  the  pontiff 
appears  to  recommend  government  control  of 
the  news  media. 

The  "media  of  social  communication" 
spread  education  and  culture,  but  also  repre- 
sent a  new  power,  the  pope  says.  He  notes 
that  the  men  who  control  them  have  "a  grave 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the 
Information  that  they  spread  .  .  .  and  the 
values  which  they  put  forward." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  "public 
authorities"  should  take  "suitable  steps  to 
prevent  the  spread  (through  the  media)  of 
what  would  harm  the  common  heritage  of 
values  on  which  orderly  civil  progress  is 
based." 

Among  other  topics  he  suggests  as  proper 
for  Christian  study  and  action  are  the  rapid 
and  sometimes  dehumanizing  growth  of 
cities,  the  deepening  environmental  crisis, 
racism  and  the  right  of  migrant  workers  to 
sink  roots  where  they  find  their  employment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  30. 

1971] 

Tito  Sees  Pope,  Improves  Ties  With  Italians 

(By  Don.  M.  Larrlmore) 

ROMX. — President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  to- 
night ended  his  five-day  visit  to  Italy  In 
which  he  strengthened  his  bridges  across  the 
Adriatic  to  both  Italy  and  the  Vatican. 

Pope  Paul  VI  this  morning  received  Tito 
with  full  ceremony  in  the  first  formal  papal 
audience  ever  granted  a  Communist  chief  of 
state.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  Jovanka,  For- 
eign Minister  Mlfto  Tepavac  and  other  of- 
ficials, Tito  spent  two  and  a  half  hours  In 
Vatican  City,  which  included  a  90-mlnute 
private  conversation  with  the  Pope. 

In  his  prepared  address,  evidently  given 
ritual  clearance  by  the  Vatican,  Tito  pledged 
Yugoslavia's  "maximum  efforts  to  contribute, 
within  the  limits  of  Its  possibilities,  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  (Mideast)  crisis,  so 
that  the  consequences  of  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion of  June,  1967,  can  be  eliminated  and  so 
that  all  people  and  countries  of  that  region 
can  live  in  peace  and  security." 

Tito  said  he  was  pleased  that  the  Vatican's 
attitude  on  major  international  issues  was 
"close  or  identical"  to  Yugoslavia's,  and 
praised  the  Pope  for  his  "support  of  people 
under  colonial  domination  struggling  for 
"liberation  and  the  liquidation  of  all  forms 
of  racial  discrimination." 

A  Yugoslav  source  said  that  as  the  78- 
year-<dd  Tito  nears  the  end  of  his  rule  his 
major  concern  Is  that  his  country  might  split 
into  separate  republics,  and  that  he  wanted 
the  Vatican  to  propagandize  for  national 
unity  and  brotherhood  among  Yugoslavia's 
6  million  Catholics  and  16  million  non- 
Cathollcs. 

[Two  of  Yugoslavia's  six  constituent  re- 
publics— Croatia  and  Slovenia — are  solidly 
Roman  Catholic.  They  are  also  economically 
and  culturally  the. most  advanced  areas.  In 
recent  years  they  have  demanded  a  greater 
autonomy  from  Belgrade,  complaining  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
more  backward  republic  of  Serbia,  Macedo- 


fed- 


offl- 
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nla.  Montenegro,  and  Bosnia  and  Herc^o- 
vlna. 

[The  four  backward  republics  have  total 
p>opulatlon  of  nearly  18  million,  which  Is 
predominantly  Eastern  Orthodox.  Tito  has 
repeatedly  called  for  national  unity,  waring 
that  If  greater  autonomy  were  granted  to 
Slovenia  and  Croatia,  could  create  n&tiojnal- 
tst  conflicts  that  wo\ild  endanger  the 
eratlon.] 

There  was  none  of  this  strong  language  in 
Pope  Paul's  formal  reply  or  the  limited 
cial  summary  of  his  private  remarks. 
Pope  "noted  with  interest"  Tito's  statemjents 
and  assured  him  of  his  continuing  InKirest 
in  negotiated  settlements  in  the  Middle  Bast 
and  Indochina,  as  weU  as  in  initiative^  to 
promote  European  security. 

Pope  Paul  promised  Tito  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Yugoslavia  would  not  "interlere* 
in  the  state's  domain,  asking  only  the  "le^jiti- 
mate  right  to  exercise  its  spiritual  ministry' 
under  the  rapprochement  formalized  last 
August  with  the  re-establlshment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Belgrade  and  [the 
Holy  See. 

Privately  the  Pope  was  reported  to  Aave 
raised  the  question  of  religious  education 
(no  church  schools  or  such  other  fo^nal 
organizations  as  Boy  Scouts  oi  Catholic 
tion  are  permitted  in  Yugoslavia),  and 
possibility  of  church  access  to  state-run  j^iasa 
media,  including  television. 

Although  the  78-year-old  Yugoslav  leider 
restated  his  anti-Israeli  feelings  here  jub 
Udy,  he  impressed  his  hosts.  President  ^lu 
seppe  Saragat,  Premier  Bmlllo  Colombo 
the  pontiff,  with  Belgrade's  determlnatlot  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  averting  a  aew 
Middle  East  war.  And  Tito  left  high  hdpes 
that  a  range  of  bilateral  problems  with  Rome 
and  the  Holy  See  can  be  amicably  negotl4ted 
In  the  spirit  of  "coexistence." 

Pope  Paul  also  noted  that  Yugoslavia 
day  is  "extending  its  sphere  of  International 
Influence  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Euroje. 
This  may  have  referred  partly  to  mainlind 
China,  where  Yugoslavia  has  recently  l^n 
mending  fences  shattered  by  years 
animosity. 
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third  World  War.  The  symbolic  significance 
of  President  Tito  at  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
monument  should  not  be  lost  on  cynical 
statesmen  and  weary  diplomats. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  lSf71] 
Tito  on  Piazza  VsmziA 

For  anyone  who  remembers  how  close 
war  the  Trieste  dispute  led  Yugoslavia  >nd 
Italy  twenty  years  ago,  the  spectacle  ^as 
hard  to  credit.  Here  was  President  Tltc 
Yugoslavia  receiving  the  keys  of  the  ilty 
from  the  Mayor  of  Rome  at  the  Colosse(um 
then  moving  on  to  Piazza  Venezla  to  d^aw 
polite  cheers  from  Italians  as  he  placed  a 
wreath  at  the  tomb  of  Italy's  Unknttwn 
soldier.  | 

It  is  true  that  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Benito 
Mussolini  had  put  up  posters  protesljlng 
Marshal  Tito's  visit  and  bombs  were  ex- 
ploded In  northern  Italy:  but  no  one  ^as 
hurt  and  It  seemed  clear  that  most  Itall|tns 
were  unwilling  to  be  provoked  anew  bi^  a 
boundary  dispute  they  regard  as  having  bfcen 
resolved  with  finality  In  1964.  ] 

In  his  airport  welcome.  President  Saragat 
called  Marshal  Tito  "a  statesman  of  hlgaest 
prestige  in  the  world,"  but  the  78-year'toId 
Yugoslav  leader's  response  was  more  to  jthe 
point.  He  hailed  today's  growing  ties  be- 
tween Italy  and  Yugoslavia  as  "an  exanple 
to  show  how  not  only  fruitful  economic  re- 
lations but  also  fruitful  political  relations 
can  be  established  between  two  countries 
with  different  systems." 

Either  leader  might  have  added  the  most 
pertinent  point  of  all :  those  flourishing  (re- 
lations demonstrate  that  with  patience  And 
goodwill  it  is  possible  in  this  imperject 
world  to  resolve  to  mutual  satisfactloij  a 
problem  that  seems  to  be  not  only  intBac- 
table  but  to  carrying  within  it  the  seeds  (>f  a 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1971] 

Tito  Makes  Plea  tor  Arabs  in  Taue  With 

Pope 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

Rome. — In  a  75-mlnute  audience  sur- 
rounded by  Vatican  pageantry,  President  Tito 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Pope  Paul  VI  today  dis- 
cussed the  Middle  East,  East- West  affairs 
and  other  International  problems. 

President  Tito  was  the  first  Communist 
chief  of  state  to  pay  an  official  call  on  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  visit 
by  the  Soviet  President,  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny, 
to  Pope  Paul  In  the  Vatican  in  1967  was  de- 
scribed as  private. 

Churchmen  said  today  that  the  Yugoslav 
leader  In  his  talk  with  the  Pontiff  had  made 
a  strong  presentation  of  the  Arab  case  in  the 
Middle  Bast  conflict. 

President  Tito,  who  ended  a  five-day  visit 
to  Italy  today,  conferred  near  Pisa  on  Satur- 
day with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Mahmoud  Rlad. 

Pope  Paul  reportedly  restated  the  Vatican's 
request  for  an  internationally  guaranteed 
special  status  for  Jerusalem  and  other  holy 
places  in  PEUestine. 

RED    STAR    ON    FLAGS 

The  Vatican,  for  the  first  time  In  Its  his- 
tory, displayed  the  Communist  Red  Star — 
it  appears  on  the  Yugoslav  fiag,  which  was 
flown  atop  buildings  and  poles  in  the  papal 
state. 

Only  Interpreters  were  present  while  Pope 
Paul  and  President  Tito,  wearing  a  tailcoat 
and  carrying  a  top  hat,  conferred  in  the 
Pope's  private  library  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Vatican's  Apostolic  Palace. 

At  the  end  of  their  talk  President  Tito's 
wife,  Jovanka.  wearing  a  black  dress  and  veil. 
Foreign  Minister  Klrko  Tepavac  and  other 
aides  were  called  In  for  the  formal  part  of 
the  audience. 

President  Tito  delivered  an  address  stress- 
ing that  Yugoslavia  had  a  vital  Interest  In 
lasting  peace  in  Europe  and  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean area. 

"It  is  therefore  understandable  that  we 
devote  special  attention  to  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  the  grave  dangers  In- 
herent in  it,"  the  Yugoslav  President  said 
in  Serbo-Croation. 

CLOSENESS   or   VIEWS 

President  Tito  also  voiced  concern  about 
recent  developments  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Africa.  He  noted  that  the  views  of  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Vatican  on  the  major  International 
problems  were  "close  or  identical."  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  their  relations  might 
continue  to  develop  favorably. 

In  his  reply  Pope  Paul,  speaking  In  Italian, 
expressed  his  "respect  and  affectionate  es- 
teem" for  Yugoslavia,  with  Its  many  Roman 
Catholics.  President  Tito  himself  was  bom 
in  a  Catholic  family.  Recalling  that  Yugo- 
slavia's people  had  often  in  history  under- 
gone trials  and  adversities,  the  Pope  re- 
msirked  that  their  vocation  was  to  be  a 
bridge  between  different  and  often  conflicting 
cultures. 

Pope  Paul  noted  that  under  President 
Tito's  guidance  Yugoslavia  had  extended  her 
international  Influence  even  outside  Europe, 
and  praised  what  he  termed  his  visitor's  ef- 
forts for  peace  and  better  International  un- 
derstanding. He  did  not  refer  to  the  Middle 
East. 

After  the  speeches  President  Tito  gave  the 
Pope  a  modern  Yugoslav  sculpture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  body  of  Jesus  and  was 
presented  with  an  18th-century  Roman 
landscape  painting. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  29,  197i] 

Top-Hatted  Tito  Visrrs  Pope  Paul 

FOR  an  Houb 

Vatican  CrrY. — Wearing  a  t<^  hat  and 
tails.  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  went  to 
the  Vatican  today  and  conferred  with  Pope 
Paul  VI  for  more  than  an  hour.  Both  ex- 
pressed concern  about  conflicts  in  Indochina 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Tito  Is  the  flrst  Communist  chief  of  state 
to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
pontiff. 

The  Pope,  according  to  a  Vatican  commu- 
nique, told  'nto  he  would  keep  trying  to 
foster  "a  negotiated  and  fair  solution  of  the 
conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  and  Indochina, 
which  would  give  tranquillity  to  those  popu- 
lations." 

Tito  told  the  Pope  that  Yugoslavia  is  com- 
mitted to  seeking  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
in  order  to  eliminate  "the  consequences  of 
the  war  of  aggression  of  1967." 

He  said  his  country  would  also  work  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  force  and  discrimina- 
tion. He  deplored  "latest  developments"  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa,  two  areas  where 
he  said,  "entire  nations  are  exposed  to  great 
suffering  and  deprived  of  elementary  rights 
by  the  brutal  use  of  force." 

The  Pope  said  he  followed  with  "attention" 
the  efforts  to  reach  relaxation  of  tensions 
and  security  In  Europe,  meaning  the  con- 
troversial Soviet  Initiative  to  promote  a  Eu- 
ropean-wide security  conference. 

The  Pope  praised  Tito  for  seeking  "peace 
and  International  collaboration."  He  also  as- 
sured all  Communist  governments  that  the 
Church  forswears  Interference  in  the  affairs 
of  any  state. 

He  hailed  the  Improving  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  Yugoslavia  as  an  example  of 
how  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Com- 
munist countries  can  live  peacefully  to- 
gether. 

"The  Church  demands  nothing  but  legiti- 
mate liberty  to  exert  its  spiritual  ministry 
and  offer  its  loyal  services  to  men — both  in- 
dividual and  in  community — outside  of  all 
other  personal  Interests  alien  to  Its  religious 
and  moral  mission,"  the  Pope  declared  in  a 
formal  address  he  read  to  his  visitor. 

Tito,  speaking  without  a  prepared  text, 
said  he  and  the  Pope  had  "similar  or  Iden- 
tical" views  on  International  problems  and 
the  need  to  solve  them  with  peaceful  coex- 
istence. 

He  said  Yugoslavia  is  committed  to  seeking 
peace  in  Europe  and  especially  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  he  took  a  slap  at  Israel,  saying 
a  settlement  In  the  latter  region  must  "elimi- 
nate the  consequences  of  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion of  1967,"  a  reference  to  Arab  lands  oc- 
cupied by  Israel. 

Tito  also  deplored  "latest  developments" 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa  where,  he  said, 
"entire  nations  are  exposed  to  great  suffer- 
ing and  deprived  of  elementary  rights  by  the 
brutal  use  of  force." 

Like  the  Pope,  Tito  praised  the  friendly 
relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Vati- 
can and  said  he  hoped  they  would  gjrow  closer 
still. 

In  an  exchange  of  gifts,  Tito  gave  the  Pope 
a  bronze  statuette  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
by  a  Yugoslav  sculptor,  while  the  Pope  gave 
Tito — a  former  Catholic  turned  atheist — a 
17th  century  landscape  of  Rome. 

The  Pope  shook  hands  with  the  78-year- 
old  Yugoslav  leader  and  his  wife,  Jovanka, 
at  the  door  of  the  papal  apartment  In  the 
Apostolic  Palace. 

FLAGS    ALONGSroE 

Thousands  of  police  sealed  off  St.  Peter's 
Square  and  lined  the  route  of  the  motorcade. 
But  there  were  no  demonstrators  and  few 
spectators  to  see  the  Vatican  limousines  fly- 
ing the  yellow  and  white  pennant  of  the  Holy 
See  alongside  the  red  star  of  Communist 
Yugoslavia. 


Uay  13,  1971 
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Itro's  Visit  to  Italy  Termed  StrccEssrtTL 

(By  Thomas  Sterling) 

Rome.— Both  Italians  and  YugoeUvs  regard 
the  five-day  visit  of  President  Tito  to  Italy  a 
success. 

Yet,  on  four  central  questions  discussed — 
and  one  swept  under  the  rug — the  major 
Adriatic  powers  apparently  are  in  complete 
accord  on  only  two. 

The  points  of  agreement  seem  to  be  of  an 
economic  nature.  Italy  U  Yugoslavia's 
second  largest  trading  partner,  after  West 
Germany.  In  the  flrst  10  months  of  1970  Italy 
imported  from  Yugoslavia  sUghtly  less  than 
1230  million  worth  of  goods,  while  exporting 
to  Yugoslavia  nearly  $335  million.  Both 
nations    are    Interested    in    expanding    this 

trade. 

Yugoslavia  wants  Italian  economic  partic- 
ipation to  construct  a  highway  network,  a 
gas  pipeline  from  Russia  to  Italy  across 
Yugoslavia,  and  Industrial  projects  backed  by 
Plat  and  Montedison. 

basic  differences 

In  the  international  field,  Yugoslavia  wants 
Italy's  support  within  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  where  it  already  has  an  agree- 
ment for  exporting  beef.  With  Italy's  help. 
It  might  move  further  into  the  charmed  cir- 
cle. On  both  of  these  points,  Italy  probably 
can  be  counted  on  for  flrm  support. 

Two  other  questions,  however,  are  funda- 
mentally contested  despite  the  polite  official 
language. 

Yugoslavia  is  known  to  favor  a  European 
security  conference  as  soon  as  possible, 
starting  with  a  preliminary  meeting  of  am- 
bassadors in  Helsinki.  Italy's  stand  is  in 
concert  with  NATO.  Without  goodwill  moves 
from  Moscow  on  the  question  of  Berlin,  a 
security  conference  would  not  be  In  order, 
Italy  Insists. 

Both  nations  favor  United  Nations  peace 
moves  in  the  Middle  East,  and  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  mission  of  UN  mediator  Gunnar 
V.  Jarring.  However,  it  Is  no  secret  that 
Yugoslavia — though  assertively  nonallgned — 
is  strongly  on  the  side  of  Cairo,  as  is  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Italy  has  a  more  demonstrably  non-aligned 
position  between  Cairo  and  Israel,  and  could 
hardly  endorse  Yugoslavia's  position  without 
compromising  its  own.  Both  nations,  however, 
would  like  to  see  the  Suez  Canal  reopened. 

On  the  day  after  President  Tito  arrived  In 
Italy,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Egypt,  Mahmud 
Rlyad,  dropped  by  on  his  way  to  a  foreign 
ministers'  conference  in  Paris.  He  spoke  to 
President  Tito  briefly.  The  Initiative  appeared 
to  come  from  Mr.  Rlyad — not  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, which  may  even  have  been  slightly 
embarrassed.  The  Italians  took  the  visit  coolly 
enough,  however. 

An  extra  guest  Is  always  welcome  to  din- 
ner—even a  dinner  as  delicately  timed  as  this 
one. 

After  Tito's  abrupt  cancellation  of  his  trip 
to  Italy  last  December,  because  of  the  still- 
tricky  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  Zone 
B  in  the  Trieste  area,  both  sides  were  ex- 
tremely careful  to  keep  that  question  under 
the  rug,  while  showing  as  much  Identity  of 
opinion  on  other  matters  as  possible.  The 
Zone  "B"  question  remains,  however. 

SUCCESS  seen  etentuaixt 
President  Tito,  in  an  exchange  of  toasts 
with  the  Italian  President,  even  referred  to  It 
indirectly  when  he  said  ".  .  .  In  the  spirit  of 
our  existing  friendship,  we  will  succeed,  I 
un  sure,  In  resolving  also  that  which  has  re- 
mained open  In  our  relations."  Tito  also 
praised  the  agreements  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  West  Germany,  and  Poland  and 
West  Germany;  "The  particular  Importance 
of  these  agreements  consists  In  a  definite 
recognition  of  existing  confines."  The  remark 
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also  might  have  applied  to  Zone  B  which 
the  Yugoslavs  claim. 

President  Tito,  as  the  only  Communist 
leader  who  maintains  official  contact  with  the 
Vatican,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Pope.  The  Pontiff  also  is  reported 
deeply  interested  In  a  European  security  con- 
ference and  in  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  especially  the  status  of  Jerusalem. 

[Prom  The  Herald  of  Freedom,  May  14,  1971 J 
Pope   Hosts   Communist 

In  a  most  Impressive  ceremonial — with 
Swiss  honor  guards  and  Yugoslav  fiags  flap- 
ping at  the  entrance  to  the  apostolic  palace, 
Yugoslav  Communist  President  Tito  was  re- 
ceived by  Pope  Paul  VI  on  March  29,  1971. 
Tito  was  the  flrst  Communist  head  of  state 
ever  to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  Vatican. 
Anti-Communists  and  conservative  OathoUcs 
In  and  out  of  the  Vatican  were  shocked  that 
the  Pope  would  receive  a  Communist  leader 
known  to  have  caused  the  torture  and  mur- 
der of  thousands  of  Christians.  A  UPI  dis- 
patch stated  that  a  receiving  line  of  the 
Vatican's  top  prelates  was  on  hand  to  greet 
the  Communist  leader. 

Press  dispatches  reported  that  Tito  told 
the  Pope  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  Pope's 
support  given  people  under  colonial  domi- 
nation in  their  Just  flght  for  independence 
and  the  end  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Tito  expressed  serious  concern  about 
the  South  East  Asia  (Vietnam)  situation.  A 
UPI  dispatch  from  Vatican  City  the  follow- 
ing day  quoted  Tito  as  stating  that  he  was 
committed  to  stamp  out  colonialism,  dis- 
crimination and  racism  and  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations.  These 
were  policies  shared  by  the  Pope,  'nto  told 
the  press,  and  added,  "I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  points  of  view  of  the  Holy 
See  and  Yugoslavia  on  major  International 
problems,  and  the  necessity  of  resolving 
them  on  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
are  close  or  Identical."  Since  neither  Tito 
nor  any  other  Communist  leader  has  ever 
renounced  the  Communist  goal  of  wofld 
domination,  the  so-called  freeing  of  people 
from  colonial  domination,  in  Oommunlst 
vernacular,  means  drawing  them  under  Cotn- 
munlst  control. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  Christian  clergy 
In  every  Communist  country  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  Communist  government. 
In  each  of  the  Communist  police  states  there 
is  a  Commissar  of  Cults  (or  equivalent  po- 
sition) who  controls  all  religious  affairs. 
Those  clergymen  who  openly  oppose  atheism. 
Communism  or  the  International  Communist 
Conspiracy  are  not  permitted  to  function. 
They  are  either  imder  house  arrest  or  In 
prison.  It  Is  also  known  that  In  the  19308, 
on  orders  from  Mogcow,  Communists  infil- 
trated into  Christian  seminaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  Christianity  from  within. 
Certainly  these  facts  are  known  to  the  Vati- 
can. In  Czechoslovakia  In  1947  a  United  Press 
Journalist,  David  DeLuce  made  an  Investiga- 
tion and  wrote  a  series  of  articles,  excerpts 
from  which  follow: 

"Father  Josef  Straka,  Slovaklan  Catholic 
priest  and  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
talks  with  Catholic  Sister  Humillas,  a  reli- 
gious teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Bratis- 
lava. Father  Straka  ...  is  the  general  di- 
rector of  Catholic  cultural  affairs  In  the 
Czechoslovakia  school  system. 

"A  Catholic  priest  with  a  Communist  Party 
membership  card  in  his  pocket  is  fighting 
today  in  Slovakia  to  distribute  1,000,000  acres 
of  church  land  to  the  peasants.  .  .  .  Some  35 
of  the  2,000  priests  in  Slovakia,  Father  Straka 
said,  have  followed  his  example  and  esjKmsed 
Communism  ...  'I  did  It,'  he  added,  'after 
receiving  a  letter  from  my  superior,  Bishc^ 
AndreJ  Strablk  of  Banska,  Bystrlcka,  who 
wrote  me  In  Augtist,  1946,  that  he  had  not 
told  me  not  to  take  part  In  the  Slovak  up- 
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rising  against  Nazism  and  he  would  not  tell 
me  not  to  Join  the  Communists.'  As  the 
leading  clergyman  to  enter  their  movement. 
Father  Straka  was  promptly  appointed  by 
the  Communists  to  be  general  director  of 
Catholic  cultural  affairs  in  the  Slovak  state 
school  system.  .  .  .  Here  he  has  waged  a  cam- 
paign to  dispossess  the  church  of  its  agricul- 
tural holdings,  put  all  priests  on  the  govern- 
ment pajrroll  as  full  time  employees. 

"A  constant  stream  of  nuns  in  long  black 
robes  and  black-coated  clerics  passes  through 
Father  Straka's  Bratislava  office.  All  religious 
Instructors  in  the  public  schools  are  under 
his  administration.  At  43,  with  sandy  hair, 
horn-rlmmed  spectacles  and  gray  business 
suit,  he  looks  as  prosaic  as  a  comer  druggist. 
But  he  started  his  Communist  career  back 
in  1941,  the  year  that  Russia  was  invaded, 
by  Joining  an  Illegal  underground  resistance 
movement  to  the  government  of  another 
Slovak  priest.  Father  Josef  Tlso.  All  of  Father 
Straka's  family  fought  the  Germans  In 
1944.  ...  A  year  later.  Father  Straka  was 
formally  Issued  membership  card  No.  93.294 
in  the  Slovak  Communist  Party,  although 
he  said  he  considered  he  had  been  In  the 
party  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  under- 
ground work  m  1941. 

"Asked  if  he  agreed  with  the  hanging  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Father  Tlso  and  executed 
last  Spring,  he  nodded.  'Justice  was  done 
100%'  he  said.  'Tlso  could  have  saved  his 
life  if  he  had  been  repentant.  But  he  told 
the  court  he  would  do  the  same  thing  again, 
if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over — collaborate 
with  Nazism  and  flght  against  Communism.'  " 

In  Rumania,  it  was  disclosed  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wurmbrand  who  spent  many  years 
m  prison  in  that  country,  that  the  Individual 
who  actually  controls  the  Catholic  Church 
and  Its  affairs  Is  a  known  Communist.  Rev. 
Wurmbrand  pointed  out  that  the  only  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  clergymen  permitted  to 
function  were  those  who  were  cooperating 
with  a  Communist  state,  and  cooperation 
means  promoting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
objectives  and  programs  of  the  Communist 
government. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  high  official  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Metropolitan 
Boris  Nikodlm,  has  been  exposed  sls  a  trained 
professional  member  of  the  KGB,  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police.  Christians  the  world  over  have 
been  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  failure  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  take  a  stand 
against  atheistic  Communism  as  it  did  under 
the  pontiffs  prior  to  John  xxiiT  and  Paul 
VI. 

Constant  reports,  which  obviously  must  be 
known  to  the  Vatican,  are  received  and  pub- 
licized concerning  the  Involvement  of  clergy 
in  revolutionary  activities,  guerrilla  warfare 
and  subversion  throughout  Latin  America, 
in  parts  of  Spain  and  in  Africa.  Even  In  the 
U.S..  where  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Catholic 
Church  spoke  out  against  atheistic  Com- 
munism, the  subject  of  Communism  has  be- 
come too  controversial  and  bishops  and 
priests  support  pro-Communist  peace  move- 
ments, Marxist  grape  strikers,  radical  black 
revolutionary  movements.  It  would  be  naive 
to  say  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

This  past  fall  there  was  a  four-day  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  Capitalism  in  the 
'70s  held  in  the  Catholic  Economics  Institute, 
Tllburg,  the  Netherlands.  Over  1,000  clergy 
and  laymen  participated.  One  of  the  speakers 
was  none  other  than  Victor  Perlo,  Amer- 
ican Identified  Communist,  prolific  writer  for 
Communist  publications  and  exposed  head 
of  an  espionage  ring  which  operated  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Another  speaker  at  the 
conference  was  radical  Marxist  Ernest  Man- 
del  of  Belglvmi.  on  whose  behalf  federal 
Judges  In  Brooklyn  struck  down  a  portion 
of  the  McCarran  Act  which  prohibits  sub- 
versives from  coming  into  the  VS. 

Some  of  those  present  endeavored  to  re- 
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Ject  the  conlerence  rep<H^  of  Victor  ^rlo; 
however.  In  a  oonierence  vote,  Perlo's  papers 
were  accepted  by  a  fovir-to-one  vote.  Wtereas 
Trotakylte  Andre  Gorz  of  Prance  virgefl  vio- 
lent workers  revolutions.  Communist  Perlo 
urged  "unity  and  the  use  of  varied  t|u:tlc8, 
including  parliamentary.  In  the  struggle  for 
the  Immediate  needs  of  the  working  people 
and  for  peace  and  socialism."  This  statement, 
translated  from  the  Marxist  Jargon,  tneans 
conducting  a  revolution  by  subversloli  and 
the  "take-over  from  the  top."  This  method 
avoids  exciting  the  population  until  It  lis  too 
late  for  them  to  offer  successful  reslstabce. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Vatican,  through 
Its  Apostolic  Delegations  and  hlerarctty,  re- 
ceives repKDrts  of  activities  concerning  po- 
litical affairs  throughout  the  world.,  That 
Communists  are  permitted  to  hold  seitilnars 
In  Catholic  Institutions,  lecture  In  Catholic 
colleges  and  promote  their  philosophy^  must 
be  known  to  the  authorities  in  the  Vatican. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  priest  who 
promotes  or  cooperates  in  promoting ;  Com- 
munism Is  responsible  to  his  Bishop  a|id  the 
Bishop  Is  obliged  to  correct  him.  If  the  Bishop 
falls  to  act  or  shares  the  priest's  activities, 
he  must  answer  to  the  Apostolic  Dele^te  or 
Vatican  Conmilsslon.  | 

If  these  authorities  fall  to  take  ictlon, 
only  the  Pope  can  take  the  corrective  Imeas- 
ures  which  apparently  are  not  being  aarried 
out.  There  is.  however,  a  higher  authority  to 
whom  all  Christians  must  answer,  and  to 
whom  they  can  appeal.  With  the  iclergy 
throughout  the  world  falling  so  miserably  In 
their  religious  vows,  with  the  widespread 
perversion  and  subversion,  God's  Interven- 
tion may  be  the  only  remedy.  Jesus  Christ 
told  his  followers  (and  thus  the  j  world 
through  Sacred  Scripture) ,  "He  who  |ls  not 
with  me  is  against  me."  How  many  of  (>ur  so- 
called  Christian  clergy  are  "with  Him?" 


OPINION  RESEARCH  POLLr— BLA  SED? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  mail  brought 
to  my  office  the  results  of  a  "national 
poll"  piirportedly  demonstrating  Chat  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  io  not 
really  favor  a  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia  by  tl|e  end 
of  this  year. 

I  was  somewhat  intrigued,  since  every 
recent  poll  I  had  seen  shows  quite  the 
opposite  result.  I  locked  over  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  the  so-called  survey,  and 
foimd  them  so  absurd  that  I  thr^  the 
whole  thing  in  my  wastebasket.    I 

To  my  amazement,  I  found  the  purvey 
results  printed  In  that  day's  proceedings 
of  the  Record  under  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  honorable 
minority  leader.  He  evidently  had  access 
to  the  results  before  me,  anc)  had 
hastened  to  put  them  In  the  RscoRt}. 

The  minority  leader,  In  a  statiement 
accompanying  the  survey  results,  com- 
mented that  the  poll  had  been  conducted 
by  the  "highly  respected"  Opinion  Re- 
search Co.  of  Princeton,  N.J. 

The  opinion  research  firm  may  well 
be  highly  respected,  but  largely,  I  sus- 
pect. In  Republican  and  conservative 
circles.  It  was  retained  to  make  an  eight- 
State  poll  for  the  Nixon  campaign  in 
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1968,  and  did  a  survey  for  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  in  1966  to  prove  that  most 
Americans  favored  retention  of  the  anti- 
labor  14(b)  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  A  few  years  earlier,  it  conducted  a 
survey  for  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  an  antilabor  group  dedicated 
to  eliminating  the  legal  union  or  agency 
shop. 

With  a  track  record  such  as  this,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Opinion  Research 
phrased  its  questions  with  care  to  elicit 
a  response  favorable  to  President  Nixon's 
apparent  intention  to  ignore  public  de- 
mands for  withdrawal  of  our  troops  this 
year. 

The  absurdity  of  the  poll  is  shown  in 
these  two  questions: 

First.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1971  even  if 
it  meant  a  Communist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam?" 

Second.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1971 
even  if  it  threatened  the  lives  or  safety  of 
U.S.  POW's  held  by  North  Vietnam?" 

Quite  naturally,  a  majority  voted  "No" 
on  each  question — 55  percent  on  the  first, 
and  75  percent  on  the  second.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  percentages  were  not  even 
higher  on  both  questions,  which  were  ob- 
viously phrased  to  obtain  a  negative  re- 
sponse. 

Another  question  was:  "Do  you  sup- 
port Presddent  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia?" 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  replies  were 
"Yes,"  but  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
know  what  President  Nixon's  plan  is.  So 
far  as  I  can  determine,  his  only  plan  is 
to  substitute  Asians  for  Americans  in  the 
casualty  lists,  and  withdraw  enough 
troops  sometime  in  the  next  18  months 
to  placate  voters  before  the  1972  elec- 
tion. What  his  plan  calls  for  after  the 
election,  nobody  seems  to  know. 

I  suspect  that  the  great  majority  who 
voted  yes  on  this  question  were  voting 
£ictually  on  the  three  words — "End  the 
War." 

Probably  the  only  signiflcant  part  of 
the  poll  was  this  question: 

"A  proposal  has  been  made  In  Con- 
gress to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to 
bring  home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Would  you  like  to  have 
your  Congressman  vote  for  or  against 
the  proposal?" 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  replies  were 
"Yes,"  and  only  20  percent  were  "No," 
with  12  percent  having  no  opinion.  This 
is  closely  in  Une  with  my  own  recent 
siirvey  in  my  home  district,  which 
showed  61  percent  in  favor  of  with- 
drawing our  troops  this  year.  A  nation- 
wide Gallup  poll  in  January  showed 
that  73  percent  of  the  American  public 
favors  withdrawal  this  year. 

I  am  much  more  inclined  to  give 
weight  to  the  Gallup  Poll  results  and 
my  own  survey  results,  rather  than  the 
Opinion  Research  iwll  with  its  biased 
questions  designed  to  draw  a  predeter- 
mined answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  certainly 
should  not  operate  in  the  manner  of  a 
weather  vane,  shifting  position  in  re- 
sponse to  the  changing  winds  of  public 
opinion.  However,  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, it  is  certainly  fitting  that  elective 
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ofiQcials  give  strong  consideration  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  seeking 
total  withdrawal  of  American  troope 
from  Southeast  Asia  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  am  taking  both  the  right  position  and 
the  position  which  is  supported  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  MAY  15 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world  millions  of  people  are  feeling  a 
glow  of  thanksgiving  as  well  as  pride  as 
they  observe  the  23d  anniversary  of  Is- 
rael's independence  on  Saturday.  Not 
only  world  Jewry  and  the  patriotic  people 
of  Israel  celebrate  this  historic  event,  but 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  non-Jews 
recall  with  deep  emotion  the  historic 
event  which  took  place  in  Tel  Aviv  on 
May  15,  1948,  when  the  British  mandate 
of  Palestine  ended  and  Israel  became  a 
sovereign  nation. 

For  those  of  us  in  this  coimtry  who 
participated  in  those  days  in  the  com- 
plex and  arduous  tasks  of  bringing  into 
being  an  independent  Jewish  homeland, 
this  date  has  great  significance.  It  serves 
to  remind  us  of  the  great  men  and  women 
who  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time,  their 
energy  and  their  personal  fortunes  to 
achieve  the  long-sought  goal  of  ending 
the  exile  of  Jews  which  had  persisted  for 
centuries. 

This  anniversary  has  particular  mean- 
ing to  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
labored  hard  and  long  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation needed  to  establish  this  new  na- 
tion and  to  give  it  the  economic  and  po- 
Utical  guidance  and  assistance  which 
would  assure  its  successful  development 
into  an  independent  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Nations. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  us  have  had  any 
more  rewarding  results  of  our  legislative 
efforts,  than  to  witness  year  after  year 
the  phenomenal  development  of  the  com- 
paratively youthful  State  of  Israel.  For 
the  rapidity  with  which  Israel  has  devel- 
oped her  economic  resources,  the  breadth 
with  which  she  has  expanded  her  cul- 
tural influence  and  the  stability  with 
which  she  has  molded  her  political  in- 
fluence and  stature  has  far  exceeded  the 
fondest  hopes  which  any  of  us  held  for 
her  future. 

In  less  time  than  the  span  of  a  gen- 
eration the  people  of  Israel  have  per- 
formed miracle  after  miracle  in  reaping 
bountiful  harvests  from  erstwhile  desert 
soil  and  in  creating  a  soimd  and  expan- 
sive production  and  distribution  pro- 
gram. We  continue  to  marvel  at  the  con- 
stant gains  which  the  industrious  people 
of  Israel  have  obtained  in  improving 
their  own  living  conditions  while  at  the 
same  time  responding  to  the  increasing 
demands  for  more  costly  and  more  ex- 
tensive military  protection. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  part  each  of  us  has  played  in  the 
establishment  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  this  small  but  mighty  nation  for 
we  have  earned  the  right  to  join  with  our 
Jewish  friends  in  observing  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  meaningful  event.  We  all 
wish,  however,  that  today's  celebration 
of  Israel's  independence  might  be  con- 
ducted in  peace  without  hostilities  or  the 
threat  of  war  detracting  from  the  happi- 
ness and  full  enjoyment  of  life  by  the 
people  of  Israel. 

In  reaching  its  majority  just  months 
ago,  Israel  has  not  done  so  without  the 
trials  and  tribulations  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  process  of  growing 
up.  But  Israel  has  met  these  growing 
pains  with  great  calm  and  commendable 
good  judgment.  It  has  been  remarkable 
indeed  that  few  of  Israel's  pains  and 
aches  have  come  from  internal  strife  or 
dissension  but  rather  it  has  been  a  uni- 
fied people  joining  in  remarkable  oneness 
to  oppose  external  attempts  to  jeopardize 
the  nation's  security  and  well-being.  May 
this  solidarity  and  this  unity  of  purpose 
continue  among  these  people  who  now  so 
proudly  celebrate  their  Independence 
Day.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  Israel  and  their  leaders  for 
their  unmatched  achievements  over  the 
relatively  few  years  of  their  national  life. 
I  congratulate,  too,  our  great  American 
Jewish  leaders  who  have  given  them- 
selves so  wholeheartedly  to  assuring  the 
swift  and  stable  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish homeland.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  them  in  this  great  hu- 
manitarian endeavor  and  I  am  proud  to 
join  them  in  Saturday's  observance. 


MR.  FRIEDMAN  AND  AN  ECONOMIC 
APPROACH  TO  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  today  an  article  by 
Peter  Malken,  which  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Sunday  magazine  on 
April  12,  1970.  The  article  is  primarily 
an  interview  with  noted  economist  Mil- 
ton Friedman  on  an  economic  approach 
to  solving  the  problems  of  pollution  con- 
trol. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
Important  article,  which  follows: 
[n?om  the  Chicago  Tribune  Sunday  Maga- 
zine, Apr.  12,  1970] 

Mb.  Feiedman  and  an  Economic  Approach  to 
Pollution  Conteol 
(By  Peter  Malken) 
There  was  once  a  time  when  everybody 
was  against  sin,  altho  this  Is  no  longer  true. 
Now  everybody  Is  against  pollution.  Subur- 
ban activists  gather  at  stormy  meetlnga  to 
protest  dirty  air  and  water,  then  after  be- 
ing properly  fired  up,  drive  home  in  their 
nimpled,  smolce-^>ewlng  1963  station  wag- 
ons. School  children  are  taught  that  air  and 
water  cleanlineas  U  next  to  godliness,  where- 
upon they  adjourn  to  the  candy  store  and 
proceed  to  strew  home  and  school  yard  with 
•n»ck  wrapper  and  soda  can.  Decent  peo- 
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pie  the  country  over  heat  their  homes,  grill 
their  meat,  b\im  rubbish,  and  drive  cars  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  befoul  the  very  at- 
mosphere they  breathe.  Many  are  uncertain 
about  whether  it's  good  to  eat  Polish  hams 
or  California  grapes,  but  there's  little  doubt 
they  all  deplore  poUutlon.  Not  their  own — 
mostly  the  kind  that  spews  from  the  stacks 
or  drains  at  U.S.  Steel  and  Commonwealth 
Edison.  Being  against  sin  is  just  too  old 
hat.  Being  against  pollution  is  to  be  now. 

Milton  Priedman  is  against  pollution.  He 
is  also  a  polluter,  and  as  an  economist, 
he  is  able  to  say  without  hesitation  that 
you  are,  too.  Priedman  has  no  special  quali- 
fications to  deal  with  technical  aspects  of 
poUutlon,  and  we  didn't  ask  him  to  do  so. 
His  field  is  economics,  which  makes  him 
competent  to  deal  with  those  questions  of 
pollution  that  are  commonly  Ignored:  What 
does  It  cost,  and  who's  going  to  pay  to  clean 
It  up? 

When  FViedman  speaks  as  an  economist — 
and  as  an  Independent  thinker — people  usu- 
ally sit  up  and  listen.  Some  of  his  ool- 
leageus  are  outright  Frledmanltes.  Others 
are  merely  Frledmanesque.  Even  those  who 
are  neither,  however,  can  hardly  ignore  him. 

He  Is  often  labeled  a  conservative  econ- 
omist. This  iB  questionable.  The  existence  of 
conservative  economics  is  Just  as  debatable 
as  the  existence  of  black  aerodynamics.  Pol- 
itics and  Ideology  aside,  jrou  either  know  eco- 
nomics or  you  don't.  And  Priedman  is  ob- 
viously one  who  does.  He  has  never  been 
one  to  acquiesce  In  typecasting,  probably 
because   it   is  more  fun  being  a  maverick. 

In  1952  he  was  urging  the  abolition  of 
the  federal  reserve  board  for  its  misuse  of 
monetary  policy.  Then  he  proposed  the  nega- 
tive Income  tax  as  an  answer  to  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  welfare  mess.  At  the 
height  of  the  shooting  in  Viet  Nam.  he  was 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  draft  and  crea- 
tion of  a  professional  army  of  highly  paid 
soldiers.  Conservative?  Who  knows?  Who 
cares? 

When  Priedman  talks  In  his  office  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  he  could  be  engaged 
in  the  sort  of  discourse  expected  of  a  kindly 
professor — or  he  could  be  advising  a  Presi- 
dent. His  c^lnlons  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
news  media  [Newsweek  publishes  a  column 
by  him),  and  he  in  turn  Is  highly  skilled  in 
delivering  a  well -reasoned,  witty,  and  provoc- 
ative response. 

Friedman's  office  is  dank  university  gothlc, 
Ita  walls  visible  victims  of  air  pollution.  Just 
as  in  the  office  of  any  social  scientist,  there 
Is  row  upK3n  row  of  hardbound  books  In  in- 
stitutional, pullman-green  bookshelves  along 
the  walls.  What  Identifies  this  as  the  office 
of  an  economist,  however,  Is  the  vertical 
Information  retrieval  system  In  the  center  of 
the  room:  tables  piled  with  paperbound  re- 
ports of  government  and  other  agencies  of 
economic  research,  and  below  them  card- 
board boxes  presumably  filled  with  the  over- 
flow. 

As  he  hunches  forward  In  his  swlvel-chalr. 
Hush-puppies  toeing  the  tUe  floor  for  bal- 
ance, he  exudes  a  feeling  of  total  eagemees 
to  convey  his  message.  His  eyes  widen  with 
enthusiasm  as  he  makes  his  point;  they 
twinkle  with  mischief  when  he  goes  off  the 
path  after  somebody's  sacred  cow.  When  he 
sees  his  listener  Is  amused,  he  flashes  a  aort 
of  Charlie  Brown  smile.  Even  in  the  dismal 
science,  there's  a  place  for  humor. 

Tacked  to  one  of  Friedman's  bookshelves 
Is  a  bit  of  bunting  embroidered  with  a  grand 
old  message: 

BE  AMERICAN— BUY  AMERICAN 

[ICADK    IN    JAPAN] 

Q. — ^What  can  an  econonUst  tell  us  about 
pc^utlon  control?  Why  Is  an  economist's 
point  of  view  especially  pertinent? 

A. — Because  the  Issue  is  typically  put  In 
wrong  terms,  as  If  it's  an  absolute,  as  If  you 
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ought  to  turn  off  pollution  completely.  From 
a  rational — or  economic — point  of  view,  the 
proper  question  to  ask  is,  "What  U  the  right 
amount  of  poUutlon?"  WeU,  "no  pollution" 
is  not  the  right  amoimt  of  pollution,  be- 
cause, for  example,  one  way  to  have  no  pollu- 
tion is  to  make  the  automobUe — and  all  in- 
ternal combustion  vehicles — Ulegal  In  the 
United  States.  If  you  did  that,  however,  the 
people  would  be  in  an  intolerable  position. 
They  would  find  themselves  starving  to 
death  because  then  we  would  not  be  able  to 
produce  or  transport  food.  The  cost  of  elim- 
inating pollution  by  that  means  would  be 
greater  than  the  gain  you  would  get  from  it. 
People  would  rather  siiffer  with  the  present 
amount  of  pollution  with  automobiles  than 
have  no  automobiles.  Perhaps  there  are  less 
costly  ways  of  eliminating  pollution,  and  I 
hope  there  are.  But  you  always  have  to  ask 
yourself  the  question  "Is  the  cost  that  la 
required  to  get  a  certain  reduction  in  pollu- 
tion greater  or  less  than  the  gain  from  re- 
ducing the  pollution?" 

Q. — When  you  talk  of  cost  and  gain,  are 
you  dealing  with  altogether  ascertainable 
costs? 

A. — ^Thls  is  the  same  as  all  other  problems 
in  economics.  When  we  ask  whether  the  cost 
of  building  a  highway  is  equal  to  the  gain, 
we  resolve  the  issue  by  converting  costs  and 
gains  into  money  terms.  And  essentially  the 
same  method  applies  with  pollution.  For  ex- 
ample, you  have  a  town  putting  sewage  into 
a  river,  and  another  town  downriver  which 
must  have  a  treatment  plant  to  convert  that 
poUuted  water  into  drinkable  water.  You 
can  calculate  the  cost  and  determine  wheth- 
er the  cheaper  way  to  get  clean  water  Is  first 
to  pollute  it  and  then  clean  It,  or  not  to  i>ol- 
lute  It  at  all.  In  many  cases  such  calcula- 
tions to  determine  the  "right"  amount  of 
pollution  are  possible,  and  Indeed  they  are 
now  made. 

Q. — Are  we  able  to  compute  the  costs  of 
air  pollution  on  the  damage  to  our  respira- 
tory system  or  other  parts  of  the  body? 

A. — People  make  decisions  of  that  kind  all 
the  time.  There's  no  doubt  that  the  danger 
of  getting  certain  diseases  is  greater  in  a  city 
than  in  the  country.  But  if  people  moved  to 
the  country,  they  would  get  a  lower  income, 
or  they  would  lose  satisfaction  in  other  ways. 
When  you  decide  to  live  In  Chicago  rather 
than,  let  us  say,  in  Dubuque,  la.,  you  are 
making  such  a  calculation  for  yourself.  Have 
you  considered  how  much  Income  it  would 
be  worth  sacrificing  in  order  to  lengthen  your 
life  as  you  probably  would  if  you  moved  to 
Dubuque? 

Q. — People  probably  wouldn't  come  to  a 
big  city  If  they  knew  for  certain  they  would 
get  emphysema.  It's  Just  a  calculated  risk. 

A. — But  it  is  a  calculated  risk,  exactly. 
The  same  is  true  of  pollution:  it's  a  calcu- 
lated risk.  I  used  to  smoke  and  I  gave  It  up 
when  I  saw  the  evidence  of  the  chance  of 
lung  cancer  and  other  diseases;  and  I  de- 
cided that  the  pleasures  I  got  from  smoking 
were  not  worth  the  costs  I  would  incur. 
That's  the  kind  of  decision  we  make  all  the 
time.  People  often  talk  utter  nonsense  about 
how  the  value  placed  on  life  is  Infinite  or 
inuneasurable.  On  that  basis,  nobody  would 
ever  cross  the  street.  The  thing  that  baffies 
me  about  the  members  of  the  human  race 
is  what  a  low  value  they  place  upon  life.  You 
don't  have  to  pay  people  much  extra  to  get 
them  to  be  drivers  in  the  Indianapolis  600, 
yet  that  surely  increases  the  chance  of  their 
loss  of  life.  Even  more  impressive  Is  that 
there  Is  no  demagog  so  absurd  and  stupid 
that  he  cannot  persuade  some  people  to 
throw  away  their  lives  in  piu^uit  of  a  silly 
cause.  If  you  read  the  newspapers  about  riots 
in  which  people  get  UUed.  it  Just  seems  In- 
credible that  people  value  their  Uves  at  such 
a  low  price. 

Q. — ^Do  you  think  the  subject  of  poUutlon 
Is  getting  more  notice  than  it  deserves? 
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A. — Yes.  This  Is  a  nation  which  has  a 
tendency  to  go  off  In  fads.  There  was  a  m<  ire 
Innocent  time  In  our  lives  when  the  fad  to  alt 
the  form  of  miniature  golf  or  coUege  paqty 
raids.  In  recent  years,  however,  our  fads  have 
tended  to  have  much  more  serious  conie- 
quenoes.  There's  enormous  overemphasis  on 
pollution.  Most  of  the  discussion  proceeds  as 
if  the  right  amount  of  pollution  were  obvi- 
ously zero.  Also,  as  If  there  are  some  "ejrtl 
devils"  who  are  deliberately  polluting  tbe 
air.  One  of  the  characteristic  featvires  of  le- 
cent  fads  Is  that  they  have  been  devil  fads. 
It's  malevolent,  evil  people  who  are  m<re 
or  less  deliberately  exploiting  things — tae 
wicked  business  men  and  corporations  tlat 
are  deliberately  pouring  filth  into  the  air  to 
give  us  all  emphysema.  Well,  the  real  souBce 
of  pollution  Is  mostly  the  consumer.  If  you 
and  I  want  to  buy  products  which  have  to 
be  produced  by  plants  which  pour  out  smoke, 
then  the  pollution  comes  from  us.  Its  mill  ty 
plants  use  coal  which  produces  smoke,  thsn 
we  the  people  who  insist  on  having  elect]  ic 
power  are  the  ones  who  are  the  pollute -s. 
The  corporations  are  only  oiir  agents  a;  id 
our  intermedlarlee.  They  have  no  persoral 
desUe.  If  It's  profitable  for  them  not  to  p<  1- 
lute.  they  will  not  pollute.  If  It  Is  profltaMe 
for  them  to  pollute,  they  will  pollute.  They 
are  only  transmitting  our  Instructions. 

Q. — Are  we.  the  consumers,  going  to  piy 
the  most  of  reducing  pollution,  and  If  so.  will 
this  mean  higher  prices  all  around? 

A.— You  are  raising  the  real  Issue:  How  lo 
we  set  up  the  rules  of  our  economic  gaiie 
to  make  It  as  likely  as  possible  that  the  p«  r- 
son  responsible  for  pollution  pays  for  It? 
The  problem  arises  because  I  as  a  consumer 
of  electric  power  am  able  to  shift  the  cost  af 
pollution  to  other  people.  This  Is  a  questKin 
of  the  difBculty  of  identifying  who  is  hujt. 
Let  us  say  a  Commonwealth  Edison  tru  ;k 
runs  into  somebody  else's  automobUe.  Th»t 
person  has  been  hurt  by  me  as  a  consumer  bf 
electricity  indirectly.  I  wUl  have  to  pay  hiji, 
because  knowing  that  he  has  been  hurt  py 
that  truck,  he  has  a  damage  claim.  Common- 
wealth Edison  will  have  to  pay  for  that  dar  i- 
age,  either  directly  or  through  an  Insuranfce 
company.  That  will  be  part  of  the  cost  of  dp- 
ing  business.  Commonwealth  Edison  will  bf 
course  pass  that  cost  on  to  me.  So  in  gen- 
eral, wherever  damages  Inflicted  on  third 
parties  are  direct  and  demonstrable,  we  aC- 
ready  have  a  mechanism  which  makes  tbe 
customer  pay.  The  problem  with  the  smofe 
Commonwealth  Edison  makes  is  that  I  mAy 
be  damaged  by  that  smoke,  but  the  amoutt 
of  the  damage  Is  so  small  and  so  indlrecliy 
related  to  Commonwealth  Edison  that  it  will 
not  be  feasible  for  me  to  sue  Commonwealth 
Edison  for  that  damage.  The  problems  arl^e 
where  the  damage  is  spread  among  people 
who  cannot  force  the  polluter  to  pay  for  Jt. 
And  m  those  cases  It  Is  perfectly  appropriate 
that  government  step  In  on  behalf  of  tje 
people— the  third  parties — and  imjwse  tjie 
coat  on  the  producers  of  electricity. 

Q. — Eto  you  see  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment's power  of  taxation  as  an  Important 
factor  in  pollution  control? 

A.— Yes,  but  when  you  speak  of  govern- 
ment's role,  there  are  two  different  coi^- 
ponents.  One  is  the  power  of  taxation,  and 
the  other  Is  the  fact  that  goverrmient  its4if 
Is  a  major  source  of  pollution.  In  Ulinofts 
there  Is  a  law  which  requires  certain  mine  Is 
Institutions  to  bum  Illinois  coal.  Since  most 
of  this  coal  is  soft  coal,  we  specify  by  law 
that  we  prefer  pollution.  We  somehow  thlr  k 
that  the  extra  employment  in  the  coal  mlmss 
more  than  compensates  for  the  extra  pollu- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  people.  That's  absui  d 
and  silly,  but  it's  not  an  isolated  example. 
I  spend  part  of  the  year  up  In  Vermont,  ar  d 
the  Connecticut  river  up  there,  which  is  a 
beautiful,  magnificent  river,  has  become 
rather  heavily  poUuted  in  recent  years.  "H  e 
major   source   of   tbe   pollution   is   tbe   ui  - 
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treated  garbage  dumped  by  small  cities  along 
the  river.  It's  not  industrial  pollution — that's 
a  minor  fraction  of  It.  So  the  first  test  for 
government  In  these  cases  Is  to  clean  up  Its 
own  house.  Government  should  eliminate 
those  laws  which  produce  pollution  and  also 
enforce  responslbiUty  on  smaller  govern- 
mental units  to  require  them  to  avoid  pollu- 
tion. The  second  role  of  government,  where 
taxation  comes  in.  is  in  those  cases  where  It 
Is  very  hard  to  identify  the  persons  hurt  by 
pollution.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  gov- 
ernment to  Impose  taxes  on  polluters  to  make 
it  worth  their  own  while  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  pollution.  This  proposal  has  been 
made  by  Senator  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  who 
suggests  an  "eflBuent"  tax  for  an  afBuent 
society.  The  tax  would  consist  of  imposing  a 
certain  payment  on  firms  for  every  unit  of 
dirty  water  they  pour  Into  the  rivers. 

Q. — Regardless  of  whether  the  govern- 
ment says  "you  can't  pollute"  or  "if  you  do 
pollute  you  will  be  taxed  a  certain  amoiint," 
doesn't  this  In  either  case  mean  that  con- 
sumers will  pay  higher  prices? 

A. — It  means  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer for  the  products  that  pollute.  But  It 
doesn't  mean  higher  costs  to  the  consimiers. 
Now.  let  us  say  we  have  a  plant  that  pollutes. 
The  plant  produces  shirts.  We  are  all  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost  of  production  in  the  price 
we  are  paying  for  the  shirt.  We  are  also  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost  of  production  in  having 
our  shirt  dirtied  by  the  smoke  which  that 
plant  puts  out.  If  we  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  shirt  to  cover  the  cost  of  avoiding  poUu- 
tlon.  we  are  reducing  the  cost  we  are 
paying  in  other  forms.  The  tendency  to  say 
that  pollution  control  will  make  the  cost  of 
living  higher  is  wrong.  It  will  make  total  cost 
cost  of  living  lower  by  making  the  cost  of  the 
things  we  buy  higher  but  by  making  the  costa 
imposed  on  us  Involuntarily  lower. 

Q. — Relating  to  Senator  Proxmlre's  re- 
marks, is  there  any  correlation  t>etween  the 
sophistication  of  an  economy  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  pollution  problem? 

A. — I  don't  believe  so.  I  think  people  tend 
to  make  the  connection  because  the  more 
affluent  the  economy,  the  more  sensitive  we 
get  to  the  degree  of  jwllutlon.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  pollution  In  Pittsburgh  or  Gary 
was  far  worse  at  the  turn  of  the  century  than 
it  is  now.  Obviously,  as  you  get  a  larger  popu- 
lation, you  get  more  congestion,  and  there- 
fore you  have  more  effects  of  this  kind.  Still. 
I'm  Inclined  to  take  all  these  statements  with 
a  considerable  grain  of  salt. 

Q. — There  seems  to  be  a  growing  body  of 
opinion  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  world- 
wide pollution  problem.  Doesn't  this  raise 
some  particular  problems  In  economics?  For 
Instance,  can  a  single  country  Impose  strict 
pollution  controls  without  Jeopardizing  the 
economic  position  of  some  of  its  own  basic 
Industries,  such  as  steel  making? 

A. — It  may  not  be  able  to  do  so.  But  If  we 
Impose  pollution  controls  correctly  and  do 
Jeopardize  an  industry's  position,  then  it  Is  In 
the  nation's  Interests  to  Jeopardize  It. 

Perhaps  our  steel  Indxistry  owiit  to  decline. 
Are  we  hurting  ourselves  by  not  growing 
bananas?  If  we  put  a  large  enough  tariff  on 
bananas,  we  could  make  it  profitable  to  grow 
bananas  In  hot  houses  in  the  United  States. 
Would  anybody  say  we  are  destroying  our 
long-run  Interests  by  not  growing  bananas? 
The  argument  Is  no  more  sensible  for  steel. 
We  ought  to  have  free  trade.  We  ought  to 
require  the  steel  Industry  In  this  country  to 
bear  all  the  costs  for  which  it  Is  responsible, 
including  the  pollution  costs.  If.  having  cal- 
culated all  those  costs.  It  Is  cheaper  to  buy 
steel  abroad,  fine,  let's  buy  the  steel  abroad. 
Maybe  the  reason  It  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  the 
steel  abroad  is  because  there  are  some  people 
in  foreign  countries  who  value  the  reduction 
of  pollution  less  than  we  do.  Well  fine.  Just  as 
we  Import  perfumes  from  Prance  to  cover  up 
the  smell,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
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not  Import  clean  air  from  some  other  coun- 
tries In  this  Indirect  way  of  buying  from 
them  the  products  that  produce  the  pollu- 
tion. In  general,  is  It  not  desirable  that  those 
products  which  give  rise  to  a  lot  of  pollu- 
tion be  produced  In  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  least  populated  and  where  pollu- 
tion does  the  least  damage?  That's  Just  sim- 
ply part  of  the  international  division  of  labor. 
I  don't  see  any  valid  argument  along  these 
lines  that  would  Justify  saying,  "We  have  to 
endure  pollution  to  protect  domestic  indus- 
try." 

Q. — In  many  cases,  aren't  we  shifting  the 
costs  of  pollution  across  international 
boundaries? 

A. — Undoubtedly  we  are.  In  those  cases, 
you  do  have  a  reason  for  governmental  co- 
operation to  require  those  nations  which  are 
Imposing  costs  on  others  to  pay  for  them.  If 
we  are  sending  smoke  up  into  Canada,  then 
Canada  has  a  valid  claim  against  us.  I  think 
people  have  been  most  concerned  with  tanker 
oil  spills,  and  there  you  do  have  a  real  case 
for  International  cooperation  to  assure  that 
whatever  tanker  company  Is  responsible  for 
the  spill  pays  the  cost  of  cleaning  it  up. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  makes  sense — eco- 
nomic or  otherwise — for  one  country  to  get 
very  strict  In  Its  pollution  control  program 
without  world-wide  cooperation? 

A. — Yes,  I  think  It  does.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  you  must  not  let  the  best  be  the 
enemy  of  the  good. 


ENVIRONME^^^AL  LAWSUITS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  held  the  first  day  of  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  delineate  and  ar- 
ticulate the  right  of  the  public  to  engage 
in  environmental  lawsuits  to  protect 
public  resources  from  pollution,  impair- 
ment, or  destruction. 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  on  this 
legislation  was  Prof.  Joseph  L.  Sax,  the 
man  who  drafted  similar  legislation 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  Michigan 
last  year. 

Professor  Sax  made  a  number  of  high- 
ly cogent  and  interesting  remarks  on 
this  legislation,  suggesting  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  citizens'  action  bills 
presently  pending  before  our  committee. 
My  colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth)  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  new  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion, incorporating  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions proposed  by  Professor  Sax  and 
other  well-qualified  witnesses. 

Michigan's  experience  under  this  legis- 
lation, as  documented  by  Professor  Sax. 
puts  to  rest  the  theory  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  "flood  the  courts 
with  crank  bills."  Within  the  next  few 
weeks  we  hope  to  hold  additional  hear- 
ings here  in  Washington  to  explore  any 
other  objections  that  may  be  raised  ard 
to  see  if  any  such  objections  have  merit. 

Certainly.  12  suits  filed  since  Michigan 
enacted  this  milestone  legislation  last 
year  are  no  threat  to  the  Judicial  system 
or  American  industry.  Even  a  better  per- 
spective on  the  Michigan  experience  is 
clear  when  one  finds  that  almost  half 
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the  litigation  imder  the  Michigan  law 
has  been  initiated  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  governmental  agencies. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  Professor  Sax'  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Testimony  or  Joseph  L.  Sax,  Professos  of 

Law,  University  or  Michigan,  on  H.R.  49 

AND  H.R.  5076 

introduction 

Despite  the  Impression  that  a  casual  reader 
of  news  reports  may  have,  the  struggle  for 
the  right  to  a  decent  environment  has  not 
yet  been  won.  One  Indlspenslble  st^  toward 
that  goal  is  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress  guaranteeing  to  every  person 
the  right  to  come  into  court  and  claim  the 
right  to  a  decent  environment  with  the  same 
status  and  dignity  allowed  to  claims  of  pri- 
vate property  rights. 

For  this  reason,  bills  such  as  those  on 
which  you  are  holding  hearings  today  (H.R. 
5076.  H.R.  49)  and  the  companion  Senate 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  Hart  and  Mc- 
Oovern  (S.  1032)  are  essential  elements  of 
every  legislative  program  for  the  environ- 
ment. I  know  that  the  many  thousands  of 
people  who  worked  for  and  achieved  the 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  in  Michi- 
gan are  grateful  to  the  members  of  your 
Committee  and  to  others  In  the  Congress 
who  are  supporting  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  on  the  federal  level. 

NEED   FOR    LEGISLATION 

Because  you  have  come  to  Michigan  to 
hold  these  hearings.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
some  Michigan  examples  of  federal  prob- 
lems to  suggest  the  need  for  an  enlarged 
right  of  citizens  to  litigate  environmental 
cases  in  the  courts. 

As  you  know,  one  matter  that  has  been 
of  considerable  concern  to  citizen  groups 
has  been  the  management  of  the  National 
Forests  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Although 
Congress  has  expressed  its  concern  about 
environmental  protection  of  the  Forests  in 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act,  and 
more  recently  In  the  Wilderness  Act,  there 
has  been  Increasing  evidence  that  the  Forest 
Service  Is  overcommltted  to  the  use  of  the 
Forests  for  commercial  timber  harvesting  and 
for  Intensive  recreation  uses.  In  a  recent  case 
Involving  the  Tongass  National  Forest  In 
Alaska,  for  example,  It  was  revealed  that  of 
the  commercially  harvestable  timber  in  the 
Forest  only  six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the 
Forest  was  reserved  from  commercial  lum- 
bering, and  99.6 '^c  of  that  land  was  avail- 
able for  timber  harvesting.  I  might  add,  in 
connection  with  the  frequently  enunciated 
arguments  about  timber  shortages  for  hous- 
ing in  the  United  States,  that  the  lumber  in 
that  case  was  to  be  sold  for  export  to  Japan. 
Just  a  year  ago,  a  Task  Force  of  the  Forest 
Service  Itself  issued  a  report  criticizing  tim- 
ber practices  and  expressing  concern  about 
tlie  negative  Impact  of  certain  intensive 
recreational  facilities  on  the  proper  balance 
of  recreational  opportunities  in  the  National 
Forests. 

The  point  Is  that  Forest  Service  practices 
could  plainly  benefit  from  added  scrutiny, 
and  some  of  that  scrutiny  must  come  in  the 
form  of  detailed  examination  of  practices  in 
particular  cases.  The  enunciation  of  broad 
policies  by  the  Congress,  while  essential,  is 
Mily  tlie  beginning  of  the  task.  Citizen 
InltUted  inquiries  In  the  courtrocan  are  a 
vital  supplement  to  assure  compliance  vrith 
lie  broad  mandates  of  the  Congress. 

What  now  happens  when  a  citizen  comes 
to  court  In  such  circumstances?  A  recent  de- 
cision in  a  Michigan  federal  court  exemplifies 
tbe  problem.  In  a  case  entitled  Gandt  v. 
HoriHn,  in  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
western  District  of  Michigan,  citizen  plain- 
tiffs challenged  a  Forest  Service  recreation 
•aanagement  plan  for  the  Sylvanla  Tract  of 
the  Ottawa  National  Forest. 
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Whether  the  plaintiffs  should  have  won  the 
case  I  do  not  know.  The  opinion  Indicates 
that  the  case  was  a  weak  one.  The  Importance 
of  the  decision  as  a  legal  matter,  however, 
lies  In  the  narrowness  with  which  the  Judge 
viewed  his  function  under  the  existing  fed- 
eral law. 

For  the  plaintiffs  to  have  won,  be  said: 

"It  must  appear  that  the  action  of  the 
agency  was  in  effect  malicious  asid  Illegal. 
.  .  .  The  burden  of  proof  in  connection  with 
an  action  such  as  this  is  completely  upon 
the  plaintiffs.  They  can  only  prevail  If  they 
can  establish  by  clear  and  convincing  proof 
that  the  action  of  the  defendants  is  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  .  .  ." 

The  Judge  vJfent  on  to  note  that  the  Forest 
Service  had  "sought  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  many  people"  and  he  concluded  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  not  proven  a  "failure  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  to  consider  all  of  the 
factors." 

Of  course  It  will  be  a  rare  case  Indeed  where 
one  is  able  to  prove  that  a  federal  agency's 
action  has  been  "malicious"  or  "capricious"; 
and  it  hardly  bodes  well  for  environmental 
quality  if  that  Is  what  one  must  prove  to 
chaUenge  successfuUy  a  governmental  pro- 
gram. 

Notably,  this  is  not  the  test  for  other  areas 
of  legal  rights.  Imagine  the  situation  one 
would  be  in  if  he  had  to  prove  that  his  con- 
tract rights  were  breached  maliciously  In 
order  to  prevail.  Or  If  a  person  could  not  re- 
cover compensation  of  a  governmental  tak- 
ing of  his  property,  or  for  Injury  to  his  per- 
son in  an  accident,  unless  he  could  demon- 
strate that  the  defendant's  action  was  capri- 
cious. 

Nor  would  it  satisfy  one  who  was  seeking 
to  assert  his  rights  in  a  commercial  trans- 
action, or  a  property  settlement.  If  the  other 
party  simply  demonstrated  that  he  had  "con- 
sidered" the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  had 
consulted  many  people — but  was  unwilling 
to  meet  the  plaintiff  on  the  merits  of  his 
claim. 

It  Is  m  this  respect  that  environmental 
rights  must  still  be  viewed,  under  federal 
law,  as  second  class  rights.  Inferior  even  to 
the  most  rudimentary  rights  granted  by  the 
law  of  contracts,  property  or  commercial 
dealings.  And  it  Is  to  redress  this  injustice 
that  legislation  such  as  that  now  before  you 
should  be  enacted. 

To  amplify  the  point  I  have  been  making, 
let  me  turn  to  another  Michigan  example 
where  the  merits  of  the  controversy  are  much 
less  m  doubt — the  case  of  hard  pesticides. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1967.  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  (EDF)  initiated  cases  In  both 
State  and  Federal  courts  In  Michigan  to  en- 
join certain  uses  of  DDT  and  dleldrin.  These 
were  pioneering  courtroom  efforts,  taken  at 
a  time  when  public  consciousness  was  stlU 
at  a  low  level  about  the  hazards  of  pesti- 
cides. The  legal  basis  for  such  suits  was 
shaky.  In  the  State  Court  EDP's  suit  was 
dismissed.  And  while  a  compromise  was 
reached  with  the  defendants  In  the  federal 
court  case,  the  Judge  intimated  quite  clearly 
that  If  he  had  been  compelled  to  rule  on 
the  legal  questions  before  him,  he  would 
have  felt  compelled  to  dismiss  that  case  too. 

While  these  suits  were  in  some  practical 
senses  successful,  having  increased  public 
consciousness  about  the  pesticide  problem, 
and  leading  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Extension  Service  of  Michi- 
gan State  University  that  DDT  be  used  for 
the  control  of  Dutch  elm  disease,  the  diffi- 
culty in  pursuing  the  pesticide  issue  In  the 
federal  courts  has  delayed  resolution  of  this 
highly  impK)rtant  issue.  If  a  law  like  that 
In  the  bills  before  you  bad  been  on  the  books, 
progress  In  controlling  unwarranted  pesti- 
cide use  could  have  been  considerably  ex- 
pedited. 

As  you  know,  the  federal  government  still 
refuses  to  suspend  the  use  of  DDT,  and  the 
matter  Is  now  before  the  United  States  Court 
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of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Al- 
though that  court  has  been  fairly  generous 
m  reading  Its  mandate  under  the  existing 
law.  It  still  Is  confined  to  protecting  the  pub- 
lic against  only  the  narrow  test  of  adminis- 
trative "arbitrariness." 

The  consequence  of  this  is  an  undue  em- 
phasis on  court  supervision  of  agency  pro- 
cedures (that  is.  for  example,  to  assure  that 
the  agency  has  articulated  Its  standards,  held 
required  hearings,  given  reasons  for  its  de- 
cisions, etc.).  Concomitantly  there  has  been 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
scrutinize  the  evidence  of  the  merits  of  the 
environmental  Issues  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring that  agency  decisions  are  environ- 
mentally supportable. 

As  a  result,  decisions  on  such  Important  is- 
sues as  DDT  are  unnecessarily  delayed,  with 
repeated  remands  by  the  courts  to  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  improve  their  procedures, 
and  repeated  appeals  back  to  the  courts  to 
obtain  some  decisive  resolution  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  DDT  case  is  now  before  the 
court  for  the  third  time,  having  twice  been 
remanded  to  the  agency  for  additional  pro- 
ceedings. 

Such  dalliance  with  important  issues  does 
not  serve  the  public  interest.  What  is  needed 
Is  a  plain  declaration  by  the  Congress  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  every  member  of  the  pub- 
lic to  a  decent  environment,  and  granting  au- 
thority for  that  right  to  be  asserted  in  the 
courtroom  on  a  plane  with  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, the  right  to  be  free  of  unlawful  busi- 
ness practices  that  unreasonably  restrain 
trade,  and  other  such  conventional  legal 
rights. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    PROPOSALS 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  provisions  for  citizen  initiated  lawsuits 
that  appear  in  some  Administration  spon- 
sored legislation,  such  as  S.  1014,  the  water 
pollution  bill.'  It  is  necessary  to  speak  of  this 
provision  (and  the  slmUar,  though  less  nar- 
row, provision  in  5  304  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970)  because  you  will  un- 
doubtedly be  told  that  such  sections  of  en- 
acted and  pending  legislation  make  unneces- 
sary the  enactment  of  bills  such  as  those 
which  are  now  before  you. 

This  Is  not  the  case  at  all;  those  provisions 
are  in  no  sense  an  adequate  substitute  for 
biUs  like  those  before  your  Committee.  They 
are,  frankly,  high  in  rhetoric  and  low  in  sub- 
stance. They  are  mere  shadows  of  substantial 
citizen  suit  legislation.  The  failures  of  those 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  They  prohibit  a  citizen  from  challenging 
m  court  any  administrative  decision  that  is 
"discretionary  with  the  Administrator." 

It  Is  precisely  in  the  area  of  administrative 
discretion,  however,  that  the  need  for  citizen 
scrutiny  and  Intervention  Is  the  greatest. 
Witness  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  exercised  at  Santa  Barbara  on  oU 
drilling:  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  same 
Department  on  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline;  the 
Judgment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  press- 
ing forward  with  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal;  and  that  exercised  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  In  any  one  of  a  dozen 
dubious  highway  projects,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  SST. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  proposed  citi- 
zen suit  provision  in  the  water  pollution  bill 
adds  anything  at  all  to  the  right  of  Judicial 
review  available  right  now  under  federal 
court  Interpretations  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (APA).  Indeed,  because  the 
APA  even  now  allows  one  to  challenge  an 
"abuse"  of  discretion,  the  Administration 
proposals  may  actually  reduce  the  rights 
citizens  already  have. 


'  I  limit  my  comments  on  this  important 
question,  for  the  issue  was  discussed  at 
length  on  S.  1032  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environment  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  April  15,  1971. 
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3.  Moreover,  the  bill  appeare  to  leave  With- 
in admlnlstraUve  dlacxetlon  the  moBt  Impor- 
tant and  troubleeome  laeues  that  arise  in  en- 
vironmental regulation— the  very  ones  that 
are  Ukely  to  need  the  greatest  scniUny  by 
citizens  If  regulatory  officials  are  not  t©  be 
left  wholly  to  their  own  determination  oi 
the  requirements  of  the  public  intereet^ 

For  example.  8.  1014  (the  Administration's 
water  poUuUon  blU)  leaves  It  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  decide  whether  water  quality 
treatment  can  be  reduced  because  available 
control  measures  are  not  "practicable." 

Similarly  the  Administrator  Is  left  td  de- 
cide whether  to  extend  the  time  available  for 
compliance  by  polluters  on  the  basis  lof  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  "practicability"  of  Com- 
pliance. 

If  these  determinations  are  viewed  as  ^th- 
in the  Administrator's  discretion,  and  thus 
beyond  citizen  challenge,  the  'Ylght"  of  |c1tl- 
zens  to  bring  the  Administrator  to  coifft  Is 
deprived  of  its  central  meaning  and  purpose. 
What  Is  called  a  right  of  citizens  to  ape  Is 
reduced  to  a  shadow.  For  everyone  wtto  is 
familiar  with  pollution  control  knows  that 
the  heart  of  the  regulatory  process  is  negotia- 
tion with  poUuters  over  the  "practicability" 
of  compUance.  If  that  process  Is  beyond  chal- 
lenge, the  right  to  sue  loses  much  oC  Its 
essential  mecmlng.  J 

3.  Ironically,  the  Administration  water 
pollution  bUl  Is  far  more  generous  with]  pol- 
luters. Pot  It  now  provides— as  I  underhand 

It that  when  a  court  Is  asked  to  enforce  one 

of  the  Administrator's  orders,  the  court  may 
take  Into  account  the  impracticability  of 
oompUance  If  that  question  Is  raised  b^  the 
polluter. 

Thus,  while  an  environmentally  concerned 
citizen  could  not  go  to  court  to  challenge 
the  Administrator  for  being  too  lenleat  In 
determining  praotlcabUlty,  a  poUuter  Imay 
challenge  the  Administrator  In  court  tok  be- 
ing too  tough. 

If  this  Is  what  the  bill  means— and  Ithat 
IS  how  I  read  it— it  is  an  outrage  ag&lns^  the 
public  interest.  I 

Finally,  the  Administration  water  pollu- 
tion bill  is  faulty  in  that  It  forbids  a  citizen 
Jrom  suing  at  all  If  the  Administrator  la 
"diligently  enforcing"  the  law.  Such  a  provi- 
sion la  simply  an  invitation  to  lawyers  V)  tie 
up  citizen  initiated  cases  for  endless  pa-lods 
of  time  arguing  about  whether  the  A(1n|ln1«- 
trator  Is,  or  Is  not,  being  "diligent."    ' 

Such  provisions  are  unnecessary;  they  sim- 
ply delay  getting  to  the  real  Issues  Hi  the 
case.  They  are  an  imposition  on  the  court's 
energies.  In  the  time  that  will  be  spent  Argu- 
ing over  the  meaning  of  dillgency.  three  such 
cases  could  be  tried  on  their  environmfcntal 
merits. 

POLICT    or    THE    tJ.8.    DBPABTMBNT    OF    JT^TICB 

Another  point  that  needs  to  be  emphasized 
U  that  while  the  Administration  now  enkncl- 
ates  the  rhetoric  of  support  for  citizen  Initi- 
ated environmental  lawsuits,  federal  Attor- 
neys stlU— even  in  the  Spring  of  197l4-8e€k 
to  have  suits  brought  by  envlronmentil  or- 
ganizations thrown  out  of  court  on  the  theory 
that  such  organizations  have  no  standlfig  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  This  wa*  the 
position  of  the  federal  government  li  the 
case  of  West  Virjrlnla  Highlands  Conservancy 
V.  Island  Creek  Coal  Company  and  thi  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  decided  only  a  month  ago  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit.  It  was  their  position  in  Sierra\Cluh 
V.  The  Department  of  Agricvitwe,  daclded 
on  March  25th  In  the  District  Court  of jAlas- 
ka.  In  Environmental  Defense  Furid  v. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  decided  on  February  19th 
In  the  District  Court  of  Arkansas,  the|  gov- 
ernment not  only  argued  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  no  standing,  but  even  Interposed  the  dis- 
credited defense  of  sovereign  Immunity.  And 
they  are  fighting  citizen  standing  still  In  the 
Mineral  King  case  before  the  United  $tate8 
Supreme  Court. 
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Moreover,  in  almost  all  the  cases  in  which 
these  defenses  have  been  asserted,  the  gov- 
ernment has  lost;  so  there  U  certainly  no 
legal  compulsion  that  It  continue  to  be  in- 
terposed. Yet  the  federal  government's  law- 
yers pull  every  legal  technicality  out  of  their 
bag  to  avoid  meeting  citizens  on  the  merits 
of  environmental  controversies. 

PROGKESS     UNDEK     THE     MICHIGAN     ACT 

I  know  one  matter  In  which  you  are  In- 
terested 18  the  progress  of  cases  under  the 
new  Michigan  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
which  became  effective  on  October  1,  1970. 
I  have  appended  to  my  prepared  statement 
a  copy  of  testimony  I  gave  recently  In  Texas 
on  a  bin  modelled  after  our  Michigan  bill. 
It  cites  the  various  cases  which  have  been 
filed,  and  describes  brlefiy  their  status. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
particular  questions  you  have  about  prog- 
ress under  the  Michigan  bill.  In  brief,  how- 
ever, let  me  note  these  few  points.  First,  the 
Michigan  courts  have  not  been  flooded  with 
cases,  and  they  have  certainly  not  been 
flooded  with  crank  cases.  Indeed,  about  a 
third  of  the  cases  fUed  In  Michigan  were 
Initiated  by  public  environmental  agencies — 
Indicating  that  regulatory  agencies  can  and 
should  view  the  bill  as  a  tool  to  add  to  their 
arsenal  of  antl-pollutlon  weapons,  rather 
than  as  a  threat  to  them. 

Second,  although  the  cases  have  not  gone 
to  completion,  my  observation  Is  that  the 
courts  are  able  to  cope  with  the  matters 
that  have  been  brought  before  them.  This  Is 
to  be  expected,  since  our  bill  Is  designed  to 
add  a  common  law,  equity  court  approach 
to  environmental  regulation,  and  courts  are 
fully  experienced  in  the  evolutionary  ap- 
proach of  the  common  law  and  in  the  fash- 
ioning of  equitable  remedies. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  while 
the  Michigan  law  Is  still  In  Its  developmen- 
tal stages,  it  is  already  notable  and  gratifying 
that  ordinary  citizens  now  feel  they  have  a 
remedy  available  to  them  to  bring  Judicial 
and  public  attention  to  bear  on  environ- 
mental matters  about  which  they  feel  very 
strongly — strongly  enough  to  go  to  court. 
In  this  respect.  It  sho\Ud  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  Is  a  central  human  element  In 
these  environmental  controversies.  Whether 
they  ultimately  prevail  or  not,  citizens  want, 
and  need,  an  opportimlty  to  have  their  day 
m  court;  rather  than  the  back-of-the-hand, 
or  public  relations,  approach  they  have  aU 
too  often  received  at  the  hands  of  bureau- 
crats. One  need  only  recall  as  a  poignant 
example  the  history  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
oil  fiasco  that  I  cite  In  my  book.  Defending 
the  Environment,  where  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment advised — at  the  time  oil  leases  were 
being  considered — against  "stirring  up  the 
natives."  It  was  this  event,  you  will  recall, 
that  Stewart  Udall  later  described  as  "a  con- 
servation Bay  of  Pigs." 

ANALYSIS  OF  HJt.  SOTS 

I  now  turn  to  some  specific  comments  on 
the  two  bills  you  have  before  you,  HJl.  49 
and  H.R.  5076. 

HJl.  5078  most  closely  resembles  the  law 
that  was  enacted  here  In  Michigan  last  year, 
and  the  Senate  bill  (8.  1032),  and  I  shall 
comment  first  on  It.  My  comments  follow  the 
order  of  the  bill  and  are  not  set  out  in  order  of 
Importance. 

1.  Page  2,  line  2. 

It  Is  unwise  to  title  the  bill  "Class  Actions." 
The  text  Itself  Indicates  that  the  bill  U  not 
limited  to  class  actions.  In  section  302(a), 
p.  3.  lines  9-10,  It  Is  provided  that  one  may 
sue  "in  his  own  behalf"  as  well  as  "in  behalf 
of  a  class  of  persons  similarly  situated."  The 
latter  category  describes  a  class  action,  but 
the  former  does  not. 

This  appears  Inconsistent,  and  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  suits  do  not  have  to  be 
brought  as  class  actions.  There  will  certainly 
be  environmental  cases  which  legally  need 
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not  be  brought  as  actions  on  behalf  of  a  large 
class,  and  such  suits  should  be  i>ermltted  iin- 
der    the    bill. 

Moreover,  a  class  representative  bears  a 
heavy  burden  of  representation  and  cost 
which  should  not  automatically  be  Imposed 
on  a  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  who  have  a  con- 
troversy with  the  defendant  on  their  own  be- 
half. 

The  existing  rules  of  civil  procedure  make 
It  possible  to  Join  other  parties  who  ought 
to  be  brought  Into  such  a  suit,  and  both  those 
rules  and  this  bill  provides  for  Intervention. 

The  bin  should  be  left  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  both  class  action  cases  and 
those  cases  which  need  not,  and  should  not. 
be  brought  as  class  actions. 

2.  Page  2,  lines  11-16. 

The  phrase  "harmful  effects"  seems  to 
Identify  only  the  very  limited  kind  of  per- 
sonal or  property  Interests  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  traditional  nuisance  law.  This 
phrase  is  too  restrictive  In  Its  connotation. 

Moreover,  by  describing  protection  for 
"persons  and  various  groups  of  persons"  the 
bill  seems  to  require  personal  and  Individual 
harm  as  Its  sole  subject.  It  Is  Important  to 
recognize  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  Is  meant  to 
implement,  to  a  substantial  extent,  the  'pri- 
vate attorney  general'  concept,  whereby  in- 
divlduals  and  groups  are  allowed  to  bring 
suit  to  protect  Important  public  rights  In 
which  their  Interest  Is  that  of  members  of 
the  public,  rather  than  a  purely  personal  In- 
terest. 

So  long  as  such  Individuals  or  groups  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  an  environmental  issue, 
such  as  the  protection  of  the  National  Parks, 
plaintiff  should  not  have  to  demonstrate  per- 
sonal injury  any  more  than  the  Attorney 
General  does  when  he  brings  a  suit  to  pro- 
tect a  public  resource. 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  some  concern  in 
recent  litigation  like  the  Mineral  King  case 
where  organizations  such  as  the  Sierra  Club 
have  been  denied  standing;  the  bill  should 
not  follow  this  narrow  view,  but  should  adopt 
the  more  expansive  'private  attorney  general' 
position  of  such  courts  as  the  UJ3.  Court  of 
Appeals  In  the  Second  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuits. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  suggest  that  on 
p.  2,  following  the  word  "protect"  In  line  10, 
the  words  "jjersons  and  various  groups  ot 
persons"  be  deleted  and  that  there  be  sub- 
stituted the  words  "the  air.  water,  land,  and 
public  trust  of  the  United  States." 

As  to  "harmful  effects",  I  would  suggest 
that  language  be  added  to  make  clear  that 
the  bill  also  protects  against  uncertainties 
which  pose  unwarranted  risk  of  harmful  ef- 
fects of  pollution  and  environmental  degra- 
dation. 

For  these  reasons,  may  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing substitute  for  the  language  of  section 
301  (b) ,  at  p.  2,  lines  9-16 : 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares (1)  that  existing  provisions  of  Federal 
law  are  Insufficient  to  protect  the  air.  wattt", 
land  and  public  trust  of  the  United  States 
from  the  harmful  effects,  and  the  unwar- 
ranted risk  of  harmful  effects,  of  pollution 
and  environmental  degradation  and  (2)  that 
civU  actions  Initiated  by  individual  persons, 
groups  or  classes  of  persons  can  be  an  effec- 
tive and  useful  means  for  protection  against 
these  risks  and  harmful  effects." 

3.  Page  2,  lines  17-25. 

I  do  not  think  It  wise  to  base  the  need  for 
this  statute  upon  the  Inadequacy  of  State 
remedies.  While  It  U  true  that  most  stMee 
do  not  now  have  adequate  remedies  to  deal 
with  the  problems  with  which  this  bUl  » 
concerned,  even  those  States  which  have 
adopted  slmUar  legislation  have  a  need  for  a 
federal  remedy  of  this  kind.  The  reasons  are 
several.  ,, 

Even  where  there  Is  a  broad  state  law  » 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  federal  de^en<^°" 
or  federal  projects.  Second,  even  where  a  staw 
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court  remedy  might  be  able  to  reach  part  of 
the  problem,  many  environmental  problems 
cross  state  lines.  In  such  circumstances.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  have  a  means  for  con- 
solidating controversies  from  several  states  In 
a  single  federal  court.  This  can  best  be  done 
within  a  single  Judicial  system,  such  as  that 
of  the  federal  coiirts.  We  have  some  experi- 
ence with  this  in  the  context  of  complex 
and  multi-state  cases,  as  in  the  antitrust 
area,  and  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
8«ne  federal  Judges  that  a  similar  technique 
would  be  useful  for  environmental  contro- 
versies. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  reason  to  take  an 
aU-or-nothlng  position.  It  Is  useful  to  have 
a  variety  of  forums  available  to  deal  with 
serious  legal  problems.  For  example,  conduct 
that  violates  the  federal  Refuse  Act  might 
also  constitute  a  nuisance  under  state  law. 
Conduct  that  Is  a  common  law  tort  under 
stote  law  might  also  violate  the  federal  Civil 
Eights  law.  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  we  benefit 
by  making  both  federal  and  state  remedies 
available  in  such  situations.  And,  of  covirse, 
the  Judiciary  has  well  developed  administra- 
tive techniques  available  for  assuring  that 
cases  are  not  dupllcatlvely  litigated. 

Beyond  this,  for  reasons  stated  above  as 
to  class  actions.  I  would  not  advise  basing 
this  bill  merely  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  remedies  for  many  people  each  having  a 
small  claim. 

Finally,  the  phase  "adversely  affected"  in 
line  25  of  page  2  Is  troublesome.  This  Is  a 
phrase  which  has  become  a  legal  term  of  art 
from  its  widespread  traditional  use.  Though 
Its  interpretation  In  the  federal  Judicial 
system  has  recently  undergone  much  liberal- 
ization, it  has  a  history  of  rather  restric- 
tive use  on  the  question  of  legal  standing  to 
sue.  As  Indicated  above.  It  would  be  most 
undesirable  for  a  plaintiff  under  this  bill  to 
have  to  show  that  he  Is  specially  adversely 
affected  by  the  challenged  conduct,  for 
one  Important  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  allow 
plaintiffs  to  act  as  private  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral raising  Issues  of  Importance  to  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

I  would  recommend  the  deletion  of  section 
301(c)  in  Its  entirety. 
4.  Page  3.   line  22. 

Change  the  phrase  "In  appropriate  oases" 
to  "In  any  such  action".  Courts  already  spend 
too  much  time  litigating  such  technical 
questions  as  what  Is  an  "appropriate"  case. 
The  bill  does  not  Identify  what  "appropri- 
ate" means  and  time  should  not  be  wasted 
trying  to  plumb  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
I  see  no  harm  in  requiring  affidavits  In  every 
case;  or  Indeed  requiring  them  in  none  of 
the  cases.  But  whatever  the  rule.  It  should 
be  uniform  for  all  cases,  so  that  courts  can 
spend  their  precious  time  concerning  them- 
selves with  resolution  of  the  questions  that 
truly  divide  the  parties. 
6.  Page  4,  lines  14.  18  and  19. 
There  seems  to  be  a  typographical  error 
here.  The  bill  would  be  clarified  by  insert- 
ing the  number  "(2)"  between  the  words 
"and"  and  "that"  in  line  14;  deleting  the 
number  "(2)"  in  line  18;  and  Inserting  the 
number  "(3)"  between  the  words  "and"  and 
"that"  m  line  19. 
6.  Page  5.  lines  15-19. 

1  find  all  of  subsection  (f)  troublesome. 
It  seems  very  harsh  on  the  defendant  to  say 
that  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to  Judgment  If  the 
defendant  violates  any  state  or  federal  law 
or  regulation.  I  have  no  trouble  with  a  state- 
ment that  says.  In  effect,  that  defendant  can 
be  compelled  to  comply  with  any  federal 
law.  I  should  think  that  Is  obvious  enough; 
and  I  think  any  person  who  Is  In  the  pro- 
tected class  ought  to  be  able  to  enforce  the 
federal  law  against  him. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  this  proposed 
federal  statute  ought  to  adopt  In  advance 
all  state  laws  and  regulations  on  the  environ- 
ment as  conclusive  parts  of  the  federal  law. 
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Slmilariy.  I  do  not  think  that  every  regula- 
tion adopted  by  a  federal  adminUtrator 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  conclusive  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Congress. 

While  one  understands  the  temptation  to 
believe  that  not  many  state  laws,  or  state 
and  federal  regulations,  will  be  too  harsh  on 
polluters,  that  Is.  after  aU,  a  possibility.  The 
Congress  ought  not  blindly  to  impose  these 
unknown  and  in  some  instances  nonexistent 
standards  on  all  defendants. 

I  would  reconunend  the  following: 
"Violation  of  state  law,  state  regulation,  or 
federal  regulations  shall  be  persuasive,  but 
not  conclusive,  evidence  In  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  cases  brought  under  this  title." 
So  long  as  the  blU  addresses  Itself  to  this 
general  subject,  it  probably  ought  to  say 
something  about  compliance  by  the  defend- 
ant with  state  law,  and  state  and  federal 
regulations.  Certainly  compliance  with  such 
provisions  ought  not  to  be  a  defense.  For  It 
should  not  be  the  law  that  a  defendant  Is  In 
a  better  position  In  the  state  that  has  the 
weakest  environmental  regulation.  As  to 
federal  regulation,  compliance  also  ought  not 
to  be  a  defense,  for — as  I  indicated  in  my 
testimony  earlier — one  major  reason  for  en- 
acting a  bill  such  as  this  Is  the  recognition 
that  at  times  federal  administrative  officials 
do  not  regulate  environmental  quality  as 
vigorously  or  as  fully  as  they  should.  The 
Committee  nUght   consider  the  following: 

"(1)  Compliance  with  state  laws  or  regu- 
lations, or  with  federal  regulations,  shall  not 
be  a  defense,  but  1(2)  compliance  with  state 
lavre  or  regulations,  or  with  federal  regula- 
tions,! shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  that 
there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  the  activity  at  issue." 

7.  Page  6,  lines  23-25,  Page  7.  lines  1-2. 
Allowance  of  attorneys'  fees  is  always  a  two 
edged  sword.  While  It  Is  certainly  true  that 
many  potential  plaintiffs  In  cases  such  as 
that  contemplated  by  this  blU  will  operate 
under  severe  financial  disadvantages,  the 
threat  that  plaintiffs  might  have  awarded 
against  them  substantial  attorney  fees  to 
compensate  the  defendants'  lawyers  could  be 
a  severe  impediment  to  the  initiation  of 
meritorious  suits. 

The  word  "appropriate"  does  not,  in  my 
Judgment,  adequately  deal  w^th  this  problem. 
This  problem  is  much  like  the  bond  prob- 
lem dealt  with  In  section  303(e).  I  would 
recommend  the  following : 

(1)  On  p.  7,  lines  1-2,  delete  everything 
following  "fees);"  insert  then: 

"No  award  of  attorney  fees  shall  be  made 
against  either  party  where  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  prospect  of  an  award  of 
attorneys  fees  would  unreasonably  hinder 
either  the  maintenance  or  the  defense  of  any 
action  brought  under  this  title,  or  would  tend 
to  prevent  a  full  and  fair  bearing  on  the 
activities  complained  of." 
8.  Page  7,  lines  6-7. 

I  would  delete  entirely  lines  6  and  7  on 
page  7.  This  Is  a  conventional  sort  of  phras- 
ing which  leads  to  confusion  and  imnecessary 
legal  disputation.  In  fact,  the  bill  could  very 
well  impinge  upwn  state  laws  which  were 
environmentally  inadequate,  and  the  bill 
should  be  understood  In  that  respect.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  the  bill  will 
have  no  effect  on  existing  laws.  It  is  an  ad- 
ditional remedy  provided,  and  one  which  will 
have  to  be  interpreted  In  ways  that  con- 
form other  laws  to  Its  statement  of  congres- 
sional purpose.  Again,  I  would  note  the  co- 
existence of  the  Refuse  Act  and  other  federal 
water  pollution  laws  as  an  apprc^riate 
analogy. 

ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  49 

Because  I  have  already  noted  many  of  the 
central  Issues  In  my  analysis  of  H.R.  6076, 
I  wlU  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  com- 
ments about  H.R.  49. 

In  general  I  consider  HJR.  6076  a  more  de- 
sirable bUl,  for  the  following  reasons: 
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1.  H.R.  49  la  limited  to  air,  water  and  noise 
problems.  I  see  no  reason  to  eliminate  prob- 
lems Involving  land  use,  particularly  in  a  fed- 
eral bill,  considering  the  enormous  quantity 
of  land  owned  and  managed  by  the  federal 
government.  Also,  while  most  hazards  are 
transmitted  through  either  land  or  water,  the 
bill  leaves  ambiguous  Its  relationship  to  such 
problems  as  pesticides  and  nwUologlcal  haz- 
ards. 

2.  The  bill  contains  no  provision  like  that 
in  section  308(a)  of  HJl.  6076  putting  the 
burden  of  establishing  alternatives,  feasi- 
bility and  compatibility  with  the  public  wel- 
fare on  the  defendant.  I  view  this  as  a  serious 
omission. 

3.  The  bin  does  not  try  to  cope  with  the 
problem  created  by  the  presence  of  admin- 
istrative remedies,  as  does  section  305  of  H.R. 
6076.  The  provision  in  section  304  of  H.R.  49 
Is  not  adequate  In  this  respect. 

4.  The  bill  contolns  no  provision  about 
bonds,  a  provision  of  considerable  Importance 
in  any  bill  that  deals  with  preliminary  In- 
Jxmctive  relief. 

5.  Becaiise  the  bill  provides  for  money  dam- 
ages. It  creates  a  number  of  questions  not 
raised  by  H.R.  6076,  the  Senate  bUl  (S.  1032) 
or  the  new  Michigan  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act,  P.A.  127  of  1970.  Since  provision  for 
damages  and  Injunctive  relief  Is  confined  to 
the  same  section  of  H.R.  49,  section  302,  a 
question  Is  raised  about  the  differing  treat- 
ment of  completed  harms,  for  which  dam- 
ages are  appropriate,  and  potential  hazards, 
where  only  injunctive  relief  Is  sought.  If  the 
bUl  deals  only  with  completed  harms,  the 
coverage  of  problems  for  which  injunctions 
may  be  sought  Is  plainly  incomplete.  If  dam- 
ages are  available  only  for  such  conventional 
harms  as  are  covered  by  traditional  public 
nuisance  cases,  the  bill  does  not  face  up  to 
some  of  the  Intensely  difficult  problems  of 
trying  to  devise  a  workable  damage  remedy 
for  the  very  pervasive  and  diffuse  harm  caus- 
ed by  environmental  pollution. 

I  strongly  feel  that  we  must  begin  to  work 
out  the  problems  of  damages  to  large  classes 
of  people  In  environmental  cases,  but  the 
problems  of  managing  such  litigation  Is  quite 
complex.  I  don't  think  aU  the  difficulties  have 
been  taken  Into  account  in  this  bill. 

6.  The  bill  does  not  make  clear  whether 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  may  be  sued,  as  does  section  302(b) 
of  H.R.  6076.  It  is  clear  that  suit  should  be 
aUowed  against  federal  agencies  In  any  bill 
authorizing  privately  Initiated  suits  to  pro- 
tect the  environment,  and  H.R.  49  ought  to 
grant  that  authority  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  focus  Its  attention  on  H.R.  6076. 
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Appendk  to  Testimony  on  H Jt.  49  « t«o 
H.R.  5076 
'Testimony  of  Joseph  L.  Sax.  professor  ol  law, 
University  of  Michigan) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Stat«  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  tonlglt  to 
discuss  our  effort  In  Michigan  to  bring  the 
citizen  back  Into  the  process  of  envlronrr  ent- 
al  defense,  and  to  return  the  common  sense 
of  the  common  law  to  our  environmi  ntal 
problems.  We  feel  that  we  have  taken  a  sig- 
nificant step  In  this  direction  by  enacti  ig  a 
bUl  very  similar  to  the  Environmental  Pr(  itec- 
tlon  Act.  House  Bill  66,  which  is  now  bdfore 
you. 

I  think  you  will  see.  as  I  discuss  oui  ex- 
perience so  far.  why  we  think  we  are  on  the 
right  track;  and  I  hope  that  I  can  anticipate 
some  of  the  questions  you  may  hav«  by 
referring  directly,  and  concretely,  to  the  :on- 
troversles  that  have  arisen  under  our  law  ;hus 
far.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nine  <  ases 
have  been  filed  thus  far  under  the  new 
Michigan  law. 

Half  of  these  cases  have  been  filed  by  p\  ibllc 
agencies  as  plaintiffs;  I  begin  with  these  cases 
because  the  afllrmatlve  use  of  the  act  by  ]  tub- 
lie  regulatory  agencies  Is  a  significant 'and 
gratifying  fact.  Too  many  people  bellfeved 
that  this  new  act  would  be  a  soiarcu  of 
harassment  of  our  regvilatory  agencies.  In- 
stead, happily.  It  has  been  seen  by  somje  of 
them  as  an  additional  and  useful  tool. 

Three  cases  were  initiated  by  the  Wiiyne 
County  (Detroit  area)  Air  Pollution  Coitrol 
Commission  against  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, McIiOuth  Steel  Company,  and  Edirard 
Levy  Co.  Each  had  long  standing  enforce- 
ment problems,  according  to  the  Commlsj  ion. 
Chrysler  Installed  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, but  continued  to  operate  when  the 
equipment  broke  down;  McLouth  had  been 
uncooperative  In  agreeing  to  a  schedule  for 
enforcement  of  control  equipment;  and  the 
Levy  Company  created  uncontrolled  dust 
problem  by  open  storage  of  slag. 

The  Commission  decided  to  initiate  tliese 
cases  because  its  traditional  enforcement  tna- 
chlnery,  a  criminal  misdemeanor  charge  was 
limited  to  a  fine  of  $100,  and  the  posslblU  ;y — 
which  was  not  practically  available — of  u  90 
day  jail  sentence. 

According  to  the  Commission's  attor:iey, 
the  new  law  is  "a  significant  additional  x>o\ 
for  us;  in  effect  It  presses  Industries  to  alk 
to  us  under  a  much  greater  sense  of  urge  ncy 
than  had  previously  been  the  case  under  our 
very  limited  misdemeanor  Jurisdiction."  He 
also  says,  "fears  of  agencies  like  ours  b<  ing 
swamped  by  suits  as  defendants,  or  with  un- 
warranted complaints  by  citizens,  have  not 
materialized.  We  are  finding  industries  Iiave 
a  much  more  serious  frame  of  mind  about 
pollution  control  since  we  have  had  the  new 
act  as  a  tool." 

The  Commission  is  now  engaged  In  set  ;le- 
ment  negotiations  with  eswh  of  the  c(  m- 
panies.  At  this  point  the  court  has  not  :iad 
to  pass  on  the  defendants'  replies  to  the 
complaints. 

Our  Michigan  Attorney  General  has  iJso 
Invoked  the  new  Act.  He  is  using  It  to  Ini  er- 
vene  In  a  proceeding  before  the  Public  S«rv- 
Ice  Commission  In  which  the  gas  compi  my 
had  asked  the  Commission  to  establish  pri- 
ority categories  for  natural  gas  uses.  UnJer 
the  company's  proposal,  of  the  seven  cate- 
gories of  priority,  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  stood  next  to  the  bottom,  "he 
Attorney  General  asked  the  Commission  to 
order  the  gas  company  "to  amend  and  Ire- 
order  Its  proposed  categories  and  priorities 
In  a  manner  that  protects  the  air,  water  ini 
Ofther  natural  resources  and  the  public  trust 
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therein  from  pollution.  Impairment  and  de- 
struction" or  order  the  company  "to  demon- 
strate that  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  Its  proposed  categories  which 
are  consistent  with  reasonable  requirements 
of  public  health,  safety  and  welfare."  This 
proceeding  was  filed  January  11.  1971  and  Is 
pending. 

The  Attorney  General  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  new  law,  and  of  Its  underlying 
concepts.  Shortly  after  the  new  act  became 
effective,  relying  upon  his  traditional  broad 
common  law  powers,  he  filed  a  public  trust 
suit  against  the  National  Gypsum  Company, 
which  had  dammed  a  public  stream  running 
through  state  land,  the  effect  of  which  was 
alleged  to  be  prevention  of  the  migration  of 
fish  upstream  to  the  detriment  of  fishermen. 
An  injunction  was  sought  to  protect  "the 
public  trust  (in)  ...  a  valuable  resource  of 
the  State  .  .  ."  The  suit  Is  being  settled  by 
stipulation  that  the  dam  be  removed. 

The  fecial  significance  of  the  public  trust 
approach  to  environmental  quality  control 
is  that  it  draws  upon  the  best  tradition  we 
have  in  the  law  for  the  recognition  of  public 
rights;  of  the  government's  duty  to  imple- 
ment those  rights,  as  contrasted  with  a  dis- 
cretion to  implement  public  rights  If  It  feels 
so  inclined;  and  of  its  duty  to  do  so  with  the 
same  vigor  and  scrupulousness  which  a  con- 
ventional trustee  of  one's  money  or  property 
brings  to  his  fiduciary  obligations. 

Thus  the  public  trust  doctrine  draws  on  a 
tradition  which  can  bring  meaning  and  di- 
rection to  the  present  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  public's  rights  to  a  decent  en- 
vironment; it  properly  recognizes  that  the 
beneficiary  of  the  trust  has  a  right  to  take 
the  initiative  in  seeing  that  the  trustee  prop- 
erly serves  his  Interest.  And  it  puts  the 
right  of  the  public  In  environmental  quality 
on  a  plane  with  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, giving  them  the  same  high  status 
at  law  which  privavc  rights  have  long  had. 

The  privately  initiated  suits  have  been 
moving  along  in  an  equally  heartening 
fashion.  One  of  the  first  cases  filed  chal- 
lenged a  small  local  government  which  was 
piping  Inadequately  treated  sewage  more 
than  a  mile  and  dumping  it  Into  a  water- 
course Just  above  the  plaintiff  town  and 
property  owners'  land.  A  preliminary  in- 
junction was  sought — and  granted  by  the 
Judge — against  a  proposed  enlargement  of 
this  facility.  The  Judge  also  granted  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  prohibiting  additional 
businesses  and  dwellings  from  tapping  into 
the  present  system  and  increasing  the  sewage 
load  until  the  problem  of  treatment  and  dis- 
posal was  settled.  A  provision  was  made  for 
accommodating  true  hardship  cases. 

This  case  Is  a  most  Instructive  one  for 
several  reasons.  First,  It  suggests  the  useful- 
ness of  the  new  law  in  providing  a  means 
for  coping  with  a  common  and  troublesome 
problem  of  a  kind  which  has  too  often  been 
put  to  the  side  when  the  entire  power  of 
Initiative  was  left  to  public  administrative 
agencies. 

Indeed,  the  response  of  the  local  circuit 
Judge  m  this  rural  county  was  most  heart- 
ening to  those  who  had  worked  for  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law.  The  defendants  asked 
the  Judge  to  remand  the  case  to  the  water 
pollution  agency,  urging  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  traditional  law  prior  to 
th**  new  statute.  But  the  Judge  firmly  re- 
jected this  view,  and  held  In  a  formal  ruling 
that  he  was  not  required  to  remand  where 
there  was  a  need  for  the  Invocation  of  his 
equity  powers  to  prevent  a  pollution  situ- 
ation from  worsening.  Moreover,  he  made 
clear  his  view  that  the  state  pollution  agency 
had  only  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
problem  as  a  result  of  the  new  law  and  of 
the  present  lawsuit — where  private  citizens 
had  taken  the  initiative. 

It  Is  also  notable  that  once  the  judge 
recognized  the  fundamental  purpoee  of  the 
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law — to  permit  the  invocation  of  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  the  equity  coxirts — he  felt  free 
to  enter  an  order  responsive  to  the  genuine 
problem  with  which  he  was  faced;  the  prob- 
lem of  residential  and  Industrial  growth 
outstripping  the  ability  of  the  community 
to  provide  needed  public  services.  He  saw 
the  new  law  as  allowing  him  to  take  steps 
designed  to  bring  those  two  matters  into 
phase. 

I  say  this  Is  heartening  because  the  judge 
In  this  case  recognized — and  responded— to 
the  legislature's  effort  to  bring  back  to  en- 
vironmental regulation  the  plain  common 
sense  approach  of  the  common  law;  and  to 
follow  the  tradition  upon  which  we  have 
btUlt  the  law  of  privacy,  fraud,  assault  and 
each  of  the  great  rights  upon  which  the 
foundations  of  the  common  law  rests.  The 
problem  Is  recognized  In  a  straightforward 
manner  and  those  who  are  adversely  affected 
are  authorized  to  bring  their  complaint  to 
a  court  for  Investigation  of  the  facts  and  an 
equitable  resolution. 

We  have  not  needed  hundred-page-long 
statutory  mazes  to  protect  our  fundamental 
rights,  whether  in  privacy  or  assault  and  bat- 
tery or  in  the  law  of  fraud.  Nor  have  we  taken 
this  approach  In  bill  of  rights  m  our  con- 
stitution, or  In  the  basic  antitrust  law  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  eighty  years  ago.  The 
Sherman  Antitrust  law  spoke  in  Just  such 
plain  language  as  this  bill  presents  to  you, 
and  It  too  opened  the  right  of  action  to  the 
private  citizen,  rather  than  forcing  him  to 
rely  upon  layer  after  layer  of  bureaucratic 
middlemen. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  codify  in  ad- 
vance the  precise  details  of  every  matter 
which  may  be  brought  to  a  court's  attention 
under  this  bill  any  more  than  the  law  of 
privacy  or  antitrust  or  fraud  does.  It  does 
not,  because  it  cannot;  and  this,  of  course, 
Is  the  great  beauty  and  vitality  of  the  com- 
mon law  system:  That  It  provides  .^n  open- 
ness, flexibility  and  receptivity  to  cope  with 
novel  problems  as  they  arise.  Particularly  is 
this  essential  in  a  new  and  rapidly  developing 
field  such  as  environmental  law. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  call  to  your  attention 
the  following  notable  commentary  made  by 
a  leading  air  pollution  expert  several  years 
ago: 

"Air  pollution  control  measures  might  bet- 
ter be  those  which  are  more  general  rather 
than  more  specific.  In  the  move  from  control 
based  on  law  against  nuisance  to  statutory 
regulation  of  specific  pollutants  we  may  have 
moved  to  control  measures  inappropriate  to 
the  problem  and  the  scientific  evidence.  .  . . 
Determining  feasibility  and  technological  ca- 
pability, although  difficult,  is  vastly  easier 
than  determining  the  level  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  which  a  pollutant  may  be  safe  or 
unsafe  .  .  .  Those  requirements  are  met.  I 
believe,  by  the  control  of  emissions  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible,  employing  the  maxi- 
mum technological  capability."  |Krlc  Cassell, 
"The  Health  Effects  of  Air  Pollution",  33  Law 
&  Contemporary  Problems  197.  215   (1968)]. 

Indeed,  Texas  courts  themselves  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  this  fundamental  fact  about 
environmental  regulation.  During  the  last 
year,  in  the  case  of  Houston  Compressed  Steel 
V.  Texas,  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  said: 

"The  science  of  air  pollution  control  is  new 
and  Inexact,  and  these  standards  are  difficult 
to  devise,  but  If  they  are  to  be  effective  they 
must  be  broad.  If  they  are  too  precise,  they 
win  provide  easy  escape  for  those  who  wish 
to  circumvent  the  law." 

We  have  seen  the  significance  of  this  ap- 
proach on  the  federal  level  during  the  last 
year  when  the  mercury  pollution  issue  broke 
into  public  attention,  and  when  it  was  clear 
that  prompt  and  effective  action  was  re- 
quired. Where  did  federal  officials  turn?  Not 
to  the  elaborate  and  elephantine  "modern" 
water  {joUution  laws  and  regulations,  but 
back  to  the  old  plain-speaking  Refuse  Act  of 
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1899,  which  prohibits  pollution  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  and  provides  for  a  quick  Judicial 
remedy. 

The  need  for  fiexlble  and  workable  reme- 
dies, in  my  Judgment,  is  the  most  Important 
single  Issue  In  environmental  law  today;  and 
H.B.  56  Is  an  essential  step  in  this  direction. 

Once  one  recognizes  the  appropriateness 
and  usefulness  of  the  common  sense,  com- 
mon law  approach,  many  cavils  can  be  put 
in  proper  perspective.  For  example,  I  have 
often  been  asked  whether  the  openness  of 
bills  such  as  this  doesn't  mean  that  one  could 
sue  his  neighbor  for  dropping  a  cigarette 
butt  on  his  lawn,  or  for  the  noise  created 
by  a  lawnmower  next  door.  This  is  no  great 
legal  puzzle,  but  a  question  answered  by 
common  sense,  to  which  the  old  common  law 
has  long  given  us  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  answer  Is  known  to  every  beginning 
law  student.  The  law  cannot  formally  define 
away  the  ultimate  minimal  case,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  law  does  not  concern  Itself  with 
trifles.  Thus,  while  in  theory  the  slightest 
unpermitted  touching  of  another  person, 
such  as  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  may  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  battery,  the  courts 
have  not  been  troubled  by  this  theoretical 
problem  for  hundreds  of  years  because  they 
apply  the  law  with  common  sense.  The  or- 
dinary and  traditional  equity  powers  of  the 
court  would  prevent  an  Injunction  from  Is- 
suing in  any  environmental  case  of  such  triv- 
ial proportions,  and  It  Is  clear  that  environ- 
mentally concerned  citizens  do  not  use  their 
limited  resources  to  bring  cases  of  such  un- 
importance. 

Another  interesting  private  suit  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  was  also  begun  in  the  early  days 
following  the  law's  enactment.  A  citizen  sued 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  the  State  to  challenge  their 
aUeged  Inertia  In  developing  a  standard  for 
coping  with  automobile  air  pollution.  The 
purpose  of  the  suit  Is  to  require  the  defend- 
ants to  begin  tackUng  this  problem  and  to 
use  the  court's  power  to  enjoin  enlargement 
of  road  building  activities  as  prod  to  get  the 
auto  exhaust  problem  more  urgently  on  the 
sute's  agenda.  Note  that  this  Is  not  a  suit 
designed  to  abolish  the  auto  or  to  end  auto 
traffic  until  the  pollution  problem  is  solved, 
but  to  bring  judicial  power  to  bear  In  order 
to  create  some  pressures  to  get  steps  toward 
alleviation  of  the  problem  underway. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs.  In  oral  argu- 
ments, brought  to  the  court's  attention  a 
most  Interesting  analogy  which  makes  clear 
the  central  issue  in  cases  such  as  this.  After 
the  defendant's  lawyer  had  complained 
about  the  absence  of  any  explicit  authori- 
zation to  develop  the  standards  plaintiffs 
were  seeking,  the  plaintiff  noted  that  state 
officials  had  taken  initiative  under  their 
broad  general  powers  on  many  other  Issues 
that  they  deemed  Important.  The  question 
was,  shouldn't  they  be  prodded  to  begin 
considering  air  pollution  as  at  least  equally 
Important,  and  to  be  encouraged  out  of  their 
lethargy.  As  the  plaintiff  noted : 

"The  State  Highway  Department  Imposes  a 
number  of  other  conditions  on  the  tise  of 
the  highway,  inhibits  the  use  of  vehicles  of 
more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  axles, 
vehicles  having  excessive  weight,  vehicles  In- 
»pable  of  maintaining  proper  speeds,  and 
so  forth  ...  It  can  deny  highway  use  to 
an  unsafe  vehicle  .  .  .  And  we  contend  sim- 
ilarly .  .  .  this  court  has  the  power  to  order 
the  State  Highway  Department  to  Impose 
standards  and  regulations  suppressing  or 
limiting  pollution  .  .  .  under  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act. 

"The  State  restrains  building  permits  un- 
til sewers  are  adequate  to  prevent  pollution 
of  the  water.  The  defendant  is  granting  li- 
censes to  pollute  the  same  as  It  would  be  if 
It  permitted  a  chemicaJ  pleuit  to  put  poison- 
ous fumes  into  the  air." 

Lamentably,  the  State's  lawyers  sought  to 
have  the  case  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
the  State  could  not  be  sued  ( a  matter  clearly 
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settled  against  them  by  the  new  law)  and 
on  the  surprising  ground  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  set  standards  for  auto  pollu- 
tion. The  court  denied  both  these  motions 
of  the  defendant,  and  the  motion  for  in- 
junctive relief  Is  under  advisement. 

Another  privately  initiated  case,  still  pend- 
ing, challenges  the  approach  of  the  state 
water  pollution  agency  to  the  use  of  streams 
and  lakes  for  waste  water  assimilation.  The 
issues  in  this  case  have  not  yet  been  fully 
defined,  but  the  court  has  denied  the  de- 
fendant's motion  for  summary  Judgment.  I 
might  note  that  the  rather  restrictive  view 
of  our  water  pollution  agency  toward  their 
powers — a  view  that  tends  to  require  a  rather 
heavy  burden  of  showing  Injury  as  a  prere- 
quisite to  control  over  discharges — has  been 
a  controversial  issue  In  the  state  for  some 
time  and  is  the  subject  of  a  long  awaited 
and  long  delayed  Attorney  General's  opinion. 
This  question  may  well  get  a  needed  airing 
in  the  context  of  this  suit. 

Still  at  an  early  stage  is  a  case  seeking  to 
enjoin  the  sale  of  detergents  containing  more 
than  a  specified  amount  of  phosphates.  The 
defendant  has  filed  an  answer  but  the  case 
has  not  yet  come  on  for  hearing.  This  suit, 
as  I  understand  It,  essentially  seeks  relief 
similar  to  that  which  aas  been  sought  by 
ordinance  and  statutes  In  some  places.  In- 
cluding the  city  of  Detroit  where  such  an 
ordinance  has  been  enacted  but  has  not  yet 
become  effective. 

A  suit  was  brought  under  the  act  last  fall, 
with  a  state  representative  as  a  plaintiff, 
to  challenge  the  procedures  by  which  the 
state  was  leasing  oil  and  gas  lands.  The 
issue  got  considerable  public  attention  and 
the  state  agencies  with  responsibility  in 
this  area  have  been  reconsidering  many  of 
their  past  practices.  Apparently  In  recog- 
nition of  this,  the  suit  was  voluntarily  dis- 
missed by  the  plaintiff  at  an  early  stage. 
This  last  case  reminds  me  to  note  that  It 
Is  already  clear  that  the  mere  presence  of 
the  law,  and  the  possibility  of  private  in- 
itiatives, has  helped  to  prod  a  number  of 
state  agencies  to  be  more  vigilant. 

Of  course  this  phenomenon,  which  Is  not 
easily  documented  in  a  precise  way,  was 
one  of  the  important  hoped-for  benefits  of 
the  new  law.  Everyone  understood  that 
every  Important  environmental  Issue  could 
not  be  litigated  by  private  citizens,  and  that 
the  potential  for  a  citizen  challenge  would 
help  to  catalyze  the  agencies,  thus  provid- 
ing a  leverage  effect.  I  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  reports  that  our  agencies  have  indi- 
cated to  recalcitrant  polluters  that  they 
had  better  become  more  reasonable,  or  they 
might  have  to  face  their  local  neighbors 
in  the  harsh  atmosphere  of  a  courtroom. 

In  this  regard,  I  call  to  your  attention  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  an  attorney  in 
my  own  town  of  Ann  Arbor: 

"(Citizens]  complained  about  this  sew- 
age plant  location  prior  to  its  construction 
by  the  State  In  1963-64.  After  the  State 
sold  It  to  the  . . .  township,  they  complained 
to  the  Water  Resources  Commission.  Noth- 
ing ever  came  of  their  complaints  until  the 
new  statute  was  passed.  Now  . . .  the  State's 
administrative  agencies  have  stopped  drag- 
ging their  feet. . . .  One  of  the  most  salu- 
tary effects  of  the  new  law,  I  believe,  is 
not  In  what  action  It  permits,  but  In  what 
It  says.  Because  of  this,  existing  adminis- 
trative machinery  Is  getting  tough  and  In- 
dustry Is  beginning  to  take  antl -pollution 
measures  without  waiting  for  the  process 
server." 

I  have  tried.  In  these  brief  comments,  to 
give  you  a  picture  of  our  experience  In 
Michigan  under  the  new  law  thus  far. 

We  have  not  had  a  flood  of  litigation; 
Indeed,  citizens  have  been  quite  cautious  In 
bringing  cases  to  the  courts.  Our  public 
agencies  have  not  been  burled  under  a 
mountain  of  complaints;  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  found  the  law  a  useful  tool 
for  their  own  duties.  We  have  not  had  crank 
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plaintiffs  or  crank  lawyers  asking  for  the 
Impossible,  but  rather  a  number  of  qtiite 
carefully  constructed  cases  seeking  out  the 
reasonable  powers  of  the  courts  of  equity. 
We  have  not  been  brought  to  disaster  by 
the  broadly  stated,  flexible  terminology  of 
the  law,  but  have  found  both  Its  substance 
and  Its  procedural  structure  one  which  our 
competent,  but  ordinary,  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts  have  been  able  to  cope  with. 
In  short,  I  can  say  to  you  without  hesita- 
tion that  we  have  had  a  successful  and 
encouraging  first  half  year.  And  we  have 
begrun  to  take  action  on  some  Important 
and  long  neglected  environmental  problems. 
I  hope  you  will  see  the  merit  of  trying  to 
adapt  our  experience  to  your  own  situation 
here  In  Texas.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  courtesy  In  extending  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  this  presentation,  and  I  stand 
ready  to  answer  whatever  questions  you 
may  have. 

APPENDIX 

(Suits  Piled  Under  the  Michigan  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act,  P.A.  127  of  1970. 
M.C.L.A.   55  691.1201-691.1207.) 

(1)  Wayne  County  Department  of  Health 
V.  Edward  C.  Levy  Company,  C.A.  166224. 
Circuit  Court.  Wayne  County.  Michigan. 

(2)  Wayne  County  Department  of  Health 
V.  Chrysler  Corporation,  C.A.  166223,  Circuit 
Court,  Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

(3)  Wayne  County  Department  of  Health 
V.  McLouth  Steel  Corporation.  C.A.  166222. 
Circuit  Court,  Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

(4)  In  the  matter  of  Michigan  Consolidated 
Gas  Company,  Docket  No.  U-3802,  PubUc 
Service  Commission  of  Michigan  (interven- 
tion of  Attorney  General). 

(5)  Lakeland  Property  Owners  Association 
and  Township  of  Hamburg  v.  Township  of 
Northfield,  C.A.  1453,  Circuit  Court,  Living- 
ston County.  Michigan. 

(6)  Roberts  v.  State  of  Michigan,  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Director  of  State  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  C.A.  12428-C,  Circuit 
Court.  Ingham  County,  Michigan. 

(7)  Marble  Chain  of  Lakes  Improvement 
Association  v.  Michigan  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  Pile  Number  235-70, 
Circuit  Court,  Branch  County,  Michigan. 

(8)  Davis  v.  State  of  Michigan,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  No.  482,  Circuit  Court, 
Otsego  County,  Michigan. 

(9)  Brown  v.  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  C.A.  151228. 
Circuit  Court,  Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Cases  filed  after  testimony  was  compiled 

(10)  Intervention  In  case  no.  2,  above,  by 
Joseph  C.  Nosal  and  327  other  citizens, 
granted  Friday,  March  30,  1971. 

(11)  Leelanau  Co.  Bd.  of  Commissioners  v. 
State  of  Michigan,  No.  610,  Circuit  Court, 
Leelanau  County,  Michigan,  filed  March  1. 
1971  (to  restrain  state  from  giving  state  park 
land  to  federal  government,  pending  deter- 
mination of  effect  of  grantor's  reverter 
clavise;  and  to  determine  whether  transfer 
to  federal  government  would  impair  state's 
public  trust  obligation) . 

(12)  West  Michigan  Environmental  Action 
Council  V.  Betz  Foundry,  Inc.,  and  Michigan 
Air  pollution  Control  Commission,  No.  11,409. 
Circuit  Court,  Kent  County,  Michigan,  filed 
March  12,  1971  (to  require  compliance  with 
air  pollution  regulations  and  to  get  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  air  pollution  regulations  as 
to  foundry  defendant). 


POLICE  DESERVE  OUR  SUPPORT 
EVERY  WEEK 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  rLORniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  II 
there  is  any  group  of  individuals  in  our 
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country  which  should  receive  the  com- 
plete and  unflinching  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  our  police.  During  this  National 
Police  Week  we  should  all  pledge  to  help 
these  men,  who  stand  between  us  »nd 
anarchy.  We  should  give  them  the  re- 
spect and  cooperation  that  they  need  to 
do  their  job,  namely  protecting  you  find 
me,  and  our  families  from  harm. 

Today  we  live  in  a  period  of  Increas- 
ing lawlessness  and  violence.  We  llvi  in 
an  era,  unfortunately,  when  the  com- 
munity family  is  breaking  down,  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
There  are  some  who  encourage  disre- 
spect for  the  law,  and  who  show  outright 
contempt  for  the  man  who  wears  Ithe 
badge.  J 

Our  policemen,  together  with  our  fire- 
men, carry  out  the  most  hazardous  aib- 
lic  service  of  all.  It  is  their  Job,  evei|  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  to  protect 
our  families,  our  neighbors,  our  frieads, 
and  our  places  of  business.  They  must 
be  guardians,  and  watch  over  the  streets 
and  the  alleys — they  must  respond  to 
emergencies  of  every  sort;  they  are  cabled 
upon  to  deliver  babies  and  to  do  coiint- 
less  tasks  that  make  our  cities  _and 
towns  worthwhile  places  to  live  in.  Iiiey 
do  a  job  most  men  do  not  want,  and  yet 
they  get  little  thanks  and  little  mone- 
tary reward  for  doing  it. 

Every  day  they  put  their  lives  on  jthe 
line  for  us.  Last  year  alone  88  men  ^^ere 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  more  tjian 
38,000  more  were  wounded  or  assaulted 
while  doing  their  job.  Yet  the  hipbies, 
hop-heads  and  the  anarchists  have  the 
nerve  to  call  these  men  pigs.  I 

Instead  of  tolerating  the  name  call- 
ing, why  do  we  not  proudly  admit  t^iat 
the  police  force  is  composed  of  men,  hu- 
man like  any  other  men — men  Iftiat 
think  and  feel  tind  react  They  m|ake 
mistakes,  but  certainly  not  enougli  to 
merit  the  distrust  and  contempt  iiey 
often  receive.  The  good  they  have  tjone 
to  keep  law  and  order  as  was  showu  tn 
Washington  last  week  amidst  dem|on- 
strations  and  mass  protests,  far  Out- 
weighs the  abuse  for  some  implea^ant 
incidents  that  have  occurred. 

A  good  policeman  has  to  be  an  uribe- 
llevable  mixture  of  guts,  good  sense.]  in- 
sight, and  finesse.  He  has  to  look  at  jthe 
worst  side  of  life  without  beconiing 
Jaded  or  cynical.  He  must  be  symipa- 
thetic  and  yet  not  be  a  pushover.  And 
he  must  constantly  expose  himselt  to 
intense  pressure  and  grave  danger. 

There  are  several  ways  we  can  gup- 
port  our  police.  We  should  pay  tliem 
better,  we  should  provide  them  ^ith 
better  training  facilities,  and  give  tltem 
a  lot  more  respect  than  we  give  tltem 
today.  Otherwise,  how  can  we  in  good 
conscience  expect  them  to  do  their  Job, 
or  expect  them  to  perform  their  cfuty 
when  the  going  is  roughest — In  |the 
streets.  i 

I  personally  want  to  praise  the  mkny 
fine  policemen  in  my  district,  the  ^Oth 
Congressional  District  of  Florida.  Tttiey 
have  always  done,  and  continue  todo 
an  outstanding  Job  for  the  citizeng  of 
my  area. 

And  once  again,  I  want  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  men  of  the  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Police  Force  who  calmly  ^nd 
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professionally  handled  a  very  dlfBcult 
and  explosive  situation  during  the  pro- 
tests we  all  witnessed  recently  in  Wash- 
ington. With  their  devotion  to  duty  and 
perceptiveness,  they  kept  Washington  an 
open,  working  city. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  con- 
cur with  me,  that  the  policemen  of  our 
country  deserve  our  highest  praise,  not 
only  now  during  National  Police  Week, 
but  every  week  of  the  year. 
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PRESS  FREEDOM  THREATENED  BY 
IRRESPONSIBLE  COVERAGE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Vice  President  Agnew  criticizes 
some  of  the  news  media,  the  network  and 
press  barons  respond  with  outraged  cries 
that  freedom  of  the  press  in  America  is 
under  attack.  This  is  nonsense — the  ir- 
responsible news  coverage  we  witness  al- 
most daily  is  by  far  the  greatest  threat  to 
press  freedom  in  this  country. 

Evidence  of  what  the  Vice  President  is 
talking  about  came  during  the  coverage 
of  the  recent  May  Day  demonstrations 
which  shook  the  Nation's  Capital ;  many 
news  accounts  indicated  the  police,  not 
the  dissidents,  were  breaking  the  law. 

The  Yippie  leader,  Jerry  Rubin,  as- 
serted that  the  demonstrations  were 
"planned"  in  North  Vietnam.  He  said 
this  publicly,  yet  almost  universally  the 
news  media  of  this  coimtry  chose  to 
ignore  it. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
publication,  Monday,  on  May  10,  carried 
the  story  in  detail.  For  the  Information 
of  my  fellow  Congressmen,  I  am  placing 
the  article  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
because  for  many  this  is  the  only  way 
they  will  be  able  to  get  tiie  full  story: 

DSMONSTRATION    PLANNED    IN    NORTH    VlXT- 
NAM,  YiPPIX  Lkadxr  Satb 

Convicted  riot  leader  and  New  Leftist  Jerry 
Rubin  has  asserted  that  the  recent  demon- 
strations In  Washington  were  "planned"  in 
North  Vietnam.  "This  demonstration  in 
Washington  Is  a  conspiracy  and  It  was 
planned  In  North  Vietnam  and  I  don't  think 
we  shoxild  be  ashamed  of  that,"  Tipple  lead- 
er Jerry  Rubin  told  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  April  28  at  the  Parkslde  Campus  In 
Kenosha.  "This  Is  a  Viet  Cong  flag  I'm  wear- 
ing, by  the  way,"  he  explained.  "It's  amazing 
no  one  knofws  the  flag  of  the  enemy.  ...  I 
support  the  National  Liberation  Front"  (the 
Commxinlsts) .  Rubin's  statement  that  the 
demonstrations  were  planned  by  the  Com- 
munists was  carried  by  television  station 
WISN  In  Mllvraukee.  MONDAY  has  heard  the 
broadcast  and  confirmed  the  quotes. 

DEMOCRAT   SUPPORT 

According   to  the  National   Peace  Action 
Ooalltlon,  the  April  24  march  was  endorsed 
by  34  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  and 
nine    Democratic    Senators:     Mike    Grave) 
Alaska;  Pred  Harris.  Okla.;  Philip  Hart,  Mich. 
Vance  Hartke,  Ind.:  George  McGovem.  SU. 
ESdmund  Muskle.  Me.;   John  Tunney,  Oallf. 
Harrison  Williams.  NJ.;  and  Harold  Hughes. 
Iowa.   The   Congressional  Quarterly  reports 
the  rally  was  also  supported  by  ex-Sen.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  and  ex-R«p.  Allard  Lowen- 
steln.  both  Democrats. 


Although  it  has  been  virtually  Igpoored  by 
both  the  electronic  and  the  print  media  In 
this  country,  there  has  been  extensive  and 
approving  coverage  In  the  Communist  media 
of  the  demonstrations.  A  Monday  survey  of 
the  Communist  media  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  has 
turned  up  these  comments: 

HAILED   BT    HANOI 

Hanoi's  largest  newspaper,  NHAN  DAN,  edi- 
torialized: "The  Vietnamese  people  wannly 
ball  the  undaunted  and  valiant  struggle  of 
the  American  people  and  regard  this  (the 
demonstrations)  as  a  valuable  support  and 
encouragement  to  them,  final  victory  will 
certainly  belong  to  the  peoples  of  our  two 
countries."  The  paper  noted  that  demon- 
strators Included  "Congressmen  and  poli- 
ticians" saying:  "It  Is  characterized  by  the 
magnitude  of  Its  scale  and  by  the  strong 
spirit  and  broad  composition  of  the  partici- 
pants. People  from  the  upper  strata  and  po- 
litical circles  are  participating  In  bigger 
numbers  and  spirit  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous campaigns.  Senator  Edmund  Muskle,  a 
very  well-known  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  stated:  'The  war  Is  wrong.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  It  is  wrong,  and  we  want 
to  end  it.' " 

The  clandestine  Cocnmunlst  radio  broad- 
casting in  Vietnamese  to  South  Vietnam 
hailed  the  demonstrations  as  a  "priceless 
encouragement  and  a  harmonious  coordina- 
tion of  the  "second  front'  (In  the  U.S.)  with 
the  struggle  In  Indochina  against  the  aggres- 
sive war  of  the  U.S.  administration."  The 
broadcast  labeled  the  protests  an  "upsurge 
of  common  sense  and  a  manifestation  of 
nationalism,  bravery,  determination,  eager- 
ness for  peace,  and  the  international  spirit 
of  the  American  people." 

STRTTGGLE   PRAISED 

Another  radio  broadcast  an  open  letter 
from  the  Communist  South  Vietnamese 
People's  Oommlttee  for  solidarity  with  the 
American  People  to  the  American  people. 
It  praised  the  demonstrations  and  recalled 
previous  activities  "in  the  United  States  in 
the  Fall  of  1969  and  your  seething  demon- 
strations in  the  Spring  of  1970."  "May  your 
struggle,  friends,  be  crowned  with  great  suc- 
cess," the  letter  ended. 

In  Laos,  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  News 
Agency  broadcast  an  open  letter  from  Prince 
Souphanouvong  to  the  demonstrators  which 
praised  their  "covirageous  struggle"  as  having 
made  "an  active  contribution  to  ours.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deep 
gratitude  to  you.  In  close  coordination  with 
the  glorious  anti-war  campaign  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  our  Just  struggle  for  national 
salvation  will  surely  triumph."  (This  "Just 
struggle"  spoken  of  by  the  Prince  means  a 
Communist  take-over  of  Laos.  A  situation 
which  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  in 
1961  would  endanger  the  security  of  "all 
Southeast  Asia.") 

Communist  China's  New  China  News  Agen- 
cy praised  the  "Just  struggle"  of  the  demon- 
strators and  Peking's  paper,  the  "People's 
Dally,"  carried  an  article  written  by  "work- 
er-commentators" which  declared:  "We 
Chinese  workers  and  the  entire  Chinese  peo- 
ple firmly  stand  by  the  American  people  and 
fully  support  their  Just  struggle." 

SOVIET   SUPPORT 

A  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  in  English  to 
North  America  discussed  the  demands  of  the 
demonstrators — an  immediate  halt  to  Ameri- 
can aggression,  and  removal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  South  Vietnam — and  declared:  "The 
Soviet  Union  also  supports  these  de- 
mands. .  .  ." 

In  Etdditlon  to  foreign  broadcasts,  the 
Communists  also  communicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  anti-war  demonstrations  directly 
to  the  parties  involved.  In  a  letter  published 
by  the  Liberation  News  Service  to  thoee  she 
called    "American    friends   participating  in 
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the  demonstrations,"  NLP's  chief  negotiator 
in  Paris,  Madame  Blnh.  wrote:  "I  wish  great 
successes  to  your  Spring  Oftenslve  and  hope 
that  different  groups  of  the  U.S.  anti-war 
movement  will  come  to  still  better  coordina- 
tion In  taking  more  effective  actions  to  de- 
mand that  the  Nixon  Administration  serious- 
ly negotiate  a  political  solution  to  bring 
about  an  early  end  to  the  war. . . ." 

CONGRATULATIONS   MADAM  BINH 

In  an  earlier  interview  with  the  under- 
ground news  service,  Madame  Blnh  was  asked 
If  she  looked  upon  the  anti-war  movement  In 
the  U.S.  as  a  serious  factor  In  the  overall 
situation  or  does  she  see  it  as  simply  a  beauti- 
ful gesture?  She  replied:  "We  believe  that 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  they  are  do- 
ing, will  contribute  to  our  common  struggle 
against  the  war  ...  we  shall  always  follow 
closely  the  anti-war  movement  In  the  United 
States.  We  congratulate  them  and  thank 
them." 

Communist  Media  Coverage  of  Demonstra- 
tions Gets  Little  Coverage  in  USA 

Is  the  extensive  and  favorable  coverage  by 
the  Cammunlst  media  of  the  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations In  this  country  newsworthy? 
Monday  contacted  several  TV  and  newspaper 
editors  and  put  two  questions  to  them:  (1) 
Did  you  run  anything  about  the  Commu- 
nist coverage  of  the  demonstrations,  and  (2) 
If  not.  why? 

"I  don't  think  so."  said  J.  W.  Anderson, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  "Minor 
squibs,  maybe.  We  pretty  well  take  for 
granted  that  the  Communists  will  cover  these 
demonstrations."  Because  of  the  predictabil- 
ity of  the  Communist  reaction,  Andereon  ex- 
plained, he  didn't  feel  the  coverage  was  news- 
worthy. "But  certainly  the  Communist  cov- 
erage of  the  demonstrations  couldn't  be  any 
more  predictable  than  the  demonstrations 
themselves,"  Monday  asked,  "yet  the  Post 
covers  them  extensively."  "You  have  an  in- 
teresting point."  Anderson  conceded.  "Per- 
haps we  ought  to  go  back  and  take  a  look 
at  this." 

times  carries  "vert  littlk" 
N.T.  Times  foreign  editor  James  Oreen- 
fleld  said  the  Times  carried  "very  little"  on 
the  subject  but  did  admit  it  was  newsworthy. 
There  are  space  problems,  he  explained, 
which  keep  news  like  this  from  getting  in 
the  paper.  "We  Eire  preparing  a  piece  on  this 
now,"  he  said,  "and  it  should  appear  in  a  few 
days."  Greenfield  agreed  that  such  demon- 
strations here  in  this  country  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

CBS  television  news  assistant  foreign  editor 
Ted  Landreth  recalled  a  one  paragraph  story 
at  the  end  of  a  radio  broadcast  on  the  subject 
tlut  said  the  item  came  too  late  to  make  a 
Prtday  TV  newscast  and  was  too  old  for  the 
Saturday  night  news.  Landreth  told  Monday 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Communist 
coverage  of  the  demonstrations  but  "I  don't 
consider  them  newsworthy.  It  happens  all 
the  time.  They're  predictable."  But  how  do 
your  viewers  know  the  Communist  media 
coverage  of  these  demonstrations  Is  the  same 
If  they've  never  seen  a  story  about  it  on  your 
network,  Monday  asked.  Landreth  suggested 
that  people  interested  in  foreign  news  of  this 
type  read  Atlas  magazine. 

NBC    "absolutely    NOTHING" 

NBC  TV  news  editor  Bruce  Sloan,  who  said 
lie  spoke  only  for  the  TV  side  of  his  opera- 
tion, told  Monday  there  was  "absolutely 
nothing"  on  film  about  Communist  coverage 
of  the  demonstrations.  "I  don't  think  it's 
newsworthy."  he  explained.  "If  we  did  carry 
something  I  think  it  could  be  kissed  off  in  one 
Uhe."  Sloan  said  he  thought  It  was  "Irrele- 
vant" whether  or  not  the  demonstrations 
gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy.  In  an  aside. 
Sloan  commented  that  what  the  United 
States  Is  doing  in  Vietnam  "is  the  same  thing 
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the  Nazis  did  In  Germany."  The  only  differ- 
ence, he  declared,  "is  numbers." 

The  foreign  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Robert  Gibson,  told  Monday  his  paper  had 
a  400  word  piece  on  the  subject  about  two 
weeks  ago.  The  article  was  about  Radio 
Hanoi's  coverage  of  the  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions. Gibson  said  there  had  been  no  round- 
up article  covering  all  the  Communist  media 
coverage  but  said  the  question  was  "a  per- 
fectly valid  one." 


DETROIT  WANTS  PEACE  NOW 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mon CoimcU  of  the  City  of  Detroit  on 
April  27,  1971.  This  resolution  brings  out 
the  fact  that  last  November,  the  people 
of  Detroit  voted  by  a  63  percent  majority 
for  immediate  disengagement  from 
Southeast  Asia.  It  notes  that  the  results 
of  the  war  have  been  adverse  on  our 
economy,  and  disastrous  to  our  domestic 
health  and  international  reputation.  The 
resolution  calls  for  legislation  to  support 
the  wishes  of  the  majority,  congressional 
hearings  on  charges  of  war  crimes  made 
at  the  winter  soldier  investigations  in 
Detroit,  and  implementation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  president  of  the  People's 
Peace  Treaty. 

I  think  It  is  relevant  to  consider  that 
this  is  the  democratic  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  fifth  largest  city  in  the 
coimtry.  Perhaps  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  realize  that  this 
opinion  is  common  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  act  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority,  as  in  a  democracy.  The  res- 
olution follows: 
Resolution      Adopted     by      the      Common 

Council    of    the    Cmr    of    Detroit,    on 

April  27,  1971 

By  Councilman  Ravitz: 

Whereas,  in  November  1970,  the  people  of 
Detroit  voted  by  a  63  percent  majority  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  ceasefire  and  troop 
withdrawal  from  southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas  continuation  of  the  war  in  south- 
east Asia  inevitably  means  more  avoidable 
deaths  and  heartbreak  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Asia,  and 

Whereas,  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  has  bad 
a  negative  effect  on  our  economy  and  has 
adversely  affected  American  credibility 
throughout  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  with  each  passing  moment  of  the 
war  in  which  fewer  and  fewer  pec^le  believe, 
our  cities  deteriorate  for  want  of  money  and 
our  people  grow  more  restless,  cynical  and 
hopeless,  and 

Whereas,  only  an  end  to  the  war  in  south- 
east Asia  will  make  available  the  massive 
sums  of  public  revenue  necessary  to  revitalize 
our  cities  and  restore  our  people,  and 

Whereas,  a  petition  has  been  filed  by  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  Inc., 

Now  therefore  Be  It  Resolved.  That  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit  urges 
the  members  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  prepare 
and  promote  legislation  In  support  of  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  their  constituents 
as  expressed  In  passage  of  Proposition  E.  and 
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Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  CtHnmon 
Council  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  public  hearings  Into 
charges  of  war  crimes  broxight  by  Vietnam 
Veterans  at  the  Winter  Soldier  Investigations 
held  in  Detroit,  and  that  full  Congressional 
Immunity  be  granted  to  testifying  veterans, 
and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Common 
Council  urges  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  use  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  so-called  People's  Peace  Treaty 
(a  Joint  Treaty  of  Peace)  as  a  basis  for 
ending  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  Immediate- 
ly, with  bilateral  concessions  and  with  honor 
to  both  sides,  and 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  membere  of  the 
Mlchlgft"  Legislature  and  the  Governor,  to 
the  entire  Detroit  Congressional  delegation, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  PEACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  People's 
Pesice  Treaty  offers  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  want  an  end  to  the  war  a 
vehicle  which  they  can  point  to  as  a 
valid  basis  for  seriously  negotiating  a 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

As  one  who  has  endorsed  this  in- 
strument as  a  means  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  urgency  of  ending  the  war, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  criti- 
cism which  has  been  leveled  against  those 
who  support  it.  Obviously,  as  siipport 
grows,  this  criticism  must  expand  to 
encompass  more  and  more  people.  The 
students  of  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, in  Cleveland,  have  endorsed  the 
treaty  in  a  referendum.  So,  too,  have  the 
students  of  Northwestern  University,  in 
Evanston,  HI.  And  the  students  at 
American  University,  in  Washington, 
DC.  So,  too,  had  the  Detroit  Common — 
City — Council.  If  this  be  radicalism, 
then  radicalism  has  spread.  In  fact,  It 
is  not  radicalism — it  Is  the  deep-felt  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  peace. 

The    May    3,    1971,    edition    of    the 

Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  a  very 

enlightening  article  by  Joanne  Leedom, 

entitled     "Focus     on     People's     Peace 

Treaty."  I  commend  it  to  my  collleagues: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  3,  1971] 

On   "People's   Peace  Treaty" 

(By  Joanne  Leedom) 

Boston. — Out  In  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  where 
they  still  have  mock  shoot-outs  on  Sattir- 
day  afternoon  and  residents  walk  down 
Gunsmoke  Street  on  their  way  to  Boot  Hill, 
Phil  Oorso  Is  pushing  a  peace   treaty. 

It  Is  the  "People's  Peace  Treaty  for  the 
United  States  and  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam," drawn  up  by  students  from  all  three 
nations  last  December.  It  Is  the  same  treaty 
whose  principles  the  Detroit  Common  ( City) 
Council  endorsed  a  few  days  ago  and  which 
fotir  U.S.  representatives  plan  to  introduce 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  for  a  "sense  of  tbe 
House"  vote. 

The  "People's  Peace"  is  on  the  move.  As  the 
treaty  fans  out  acroes  America,  It  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  organizational  and 
educational  tools  for  much  of  tbe  anXl-war 
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movement.  But  to  be  felt,  supporters  say.  It 
mvist  be  Implemented. 

At  best,  the  treaty  can  spur  people  to 
Individual  action  and  put  pressure  on 
lators,  they  add.  At  worst,  says  Mr. 
"It  can   be  like   writing  a  letter  to 
Claus  to  ask  for  peace." 

In  Dodge  City,  where  Mr.  Ciorso  and 
other  students  from  St.  Mary  of  the  Plains 
College  recently  endorsed   the   treaty 
10-to-l  vote,  Implementation  Is  slow, 
students  are   lobbying   at   Republican 
Robert  J.  Dole's  Dodge  City  office  and 
pushing  to  take  the  treaty  before  the 
City  Council  for  endorsement. 
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In    Oregon,    however,    Implementation 
picking  up  speed  as  student  supporters  i^iove 
out  statewide  to  get  one  million  pledges 
those  18-25-year-olds  who  say  they  will 
but  only  for  candidates  favoring 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

In   Charlottesville,   Va.,   treaty   supporters 
also  are  moving  to  Implement  Its  "spirit 
rallying   behind   the   Charlottesville 
which  has  been  circulating  more  than  a 
The   pledge  says   that   when   100,000   pejople 
have  signed,  all  signers  will  commit  thjem- 
selves  to  draft  resistance. 

Briefly,   the  People's   Peace  Treaty   wt)Uld 
commit  the  U.S.  to  set  a  date  publicly 
complete   troop   withdrawal,   followed 
Vietnamese  cease-fire  agreement  and 
slons  on  release  of  American  prisoners 
procedures   for   guaranteeing   the   safety 
withdrawing  troops. 

According  to  the  proposed  treaty  terms 
U.S.  would  also  "end  the  Imposition  of 
Thleu-Ky  regflme,"  whereupon  the 
ese   would   agree   to   a   provisional    coalljtlon 
government  to  organize  democratic 
Results  of  the  elections  would  be  binding 
all  parties. 

The  greatest  support  for  the  treaty  sc 
has  come  at  the  university  level,  where 
than  70  colleges  have  ratified  the  docToiient 
through  student  referendums  or  student 
senate  votes.  Much  of  the  support  has  cpme 
from  state  and  community  colleges 
tlvely  new  to  the  forefront  of  the  antiwar 
movement.  Last  week  delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  also  endof^ed 
the  treaty. 

OPPONBNTS   SPEAK   OtTT 

The  peace  treaty  also  has  been 
to  one  state  Legislature — Vermont — and 
eral    city    councils.    Including    Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  Montgomery  County,  Md.  In 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
csdled  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Bstrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Ed^hird 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follo^ng 
prayer : 

O  Lord  of  our  life  and  God  of  [our 
salvation,  consecrate  with  a  sense  of  Thy 
presence  the  way  of  our  labor  in  this 
place.  Guide  by  Thy  spirit  Thy  servants 
who  stand  in  this  Chamber,  who  sj>eak 
for  the  many  and  whose  judgmjents 
share  in  determining  the  Nation's  des- 
tiny. Scorning  narrow  partisanshijp  or 
sectarian  dogma  make  them  followers 
of  the  larger  vision  which  encompasses 
the  well-being  of  all  the  people,  ^ad 
them  through  tension  and  out  of  con- 
tention into  the  clear  light  of  Thy  will, 
to  the  dawning  of  the  one  radiant  kJing- 
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case,  the  treaty  was  modified  Into  a  more  gen- 
eral plea  to  "bring  the  boys  home,"  either  by 
the  end  of  the  year  or  "as  soon  as  possible." 

Yet,  as  proponents  of  the  People's  Peace 
Treaty  stir,  so  do  Its  critics.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  denounced  the  treaty.  So  has  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  And  so  have 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (YAF) . 

The  critics  voice  three  main  charges:  (1) 
The  treaty  Is  a  "product  of  Hanoi,"  repre- 
senting only  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  Interests;  (2)  negotiators  of  the  treaty 
did  not  represent  a  broad  base  of  students 
either  from  the  United  States  or  from  South 
Vietnam;  and  (3)  endorsement  of  the  treaty 
could  undermine  the  U.S.  Government's  ef- 
forts at  the  peace  table. 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord  (D)  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  has  declared  that  "the  provisions 
(of  the  treaty]  are  In  essence  the  same  terms 
which  have  been  put  forward  repeatedly  over 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Communist  nego- 
tiators In  Paris." 

Authors  of  the  People's  Peace  Treaty  deny 
the  charges,  but  do  admit  that  many  of  the 
treaty's  principles  are  similar  to  the  Com- 
munist proposals.  But  the  authors  see  these 
similarities  as  one  of  the  treaty's  strengths, 
helping  to  popularize  and  make  understand- 
able the  North  Vietnamese  proposals  to  the 
average  American. 

Tracing  the  genesis  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
Prank  Greer,  a  national  coordinator  and 
author  of  the  treaty,  explains  that  through 
correspondence,  many  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese students  began  to  see  that  "there 
needed  to  be  a  way  that  students  over  there 
and  over  here  could  coordinate  Ideas  of  stu- 
dents of  both  countries  who  wanted  peace." 

Last  August,  the  U.S.  National  Student 
Association  (NSA)  congress  voted  a  man- 
date for  the  NSA  to  explore  a  negotiated 
peace  treaty  with  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese students.  They  also  chose  a  15- 
member  delegation  to  go  to  Vietnam. 

The  NSA  delegates,  however,  were  refused 
visas  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy.  So, 
with  the  exception  of  one  member,  Doug 
Hostetter,  who  had  applied  separately,  none 
of  the  delegates  got  Into  Saigon.  They  did 
spend  time  In  Hanoi,  however,  before  going 
to  Paris  to  hammer  out  the  treaty's  final 
draft. 

"The  first  treaty  waa  written  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  students."  explains  Mr.  Hostetter, 
who  speaks  fluent  Vietnamese.  "The  second 
draft  came  from  Hanoi.  In  Paris,  we  Ameri- 
cans worked  on  the  final  draft." 

The  final  version  was  then  communicated 


back  to  students  In  Saigon  and  Hanoi,  who 
approved  It. 

"Basically,  the  students'  politics  [In  South 
Vietnam]  are  very  nationalistic,"  says  tSi. 
Hostetter,  who  spent  three  years  doing  alter- 
native service  with  the  Mennonltes  In  a  small 
Vietnamese  village.  "Many  are  leery  of  com- 
munism, but  prefer  a  coalition  with  the 
Communists  to  Thleu  and  Ky." 


WWDC  RECEIVES  PRAISE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16th,  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment announced  that  from  that  date  for- 
ward all  ambulances  shall  be  equipped 
with  radio  telephones  that  tie  in  directly 
with  the  Fire  Department  switchboard. 
Making  this  addition  enables  the  various 
ambulance  services — both  public  and  pri- 
vate— to  communicate  instantly  with  the 
hospital  and  thus  alert  the  medical  per- 
sonnel there  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  patient  being  brought  in. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  idea  was  es- 
poused 2  years  ago  in  a  Radio  Station 
WWDC  documentary.  Ross  Simpson,  a 
newsman  for  the  1o«l1  station,  produced 
an  award-winning  documentary,  "Defini- 
tion: Einergency,"  which  gave  a  search- 
ing look  into  the  ambulance  service  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Simpson  presented 
many  areas  where  improvement  was  des- 
perately needed — one  of  these  areas  be- 
ing communication  between  ambulances 
and  hospitals.  He  strongly  suggested  at 
that  time  that  ambulances  be  equipped 
with  radio  telephones. 

Having  introduced  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress  to  establish  an  Ambulance 
Service  Corps,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
District's  emergency  ambulance  service 
being  revised  and  improved. 

Giving  credit  where  it  is  due,  I  com- 
mend WWDC  and  Ross  Simpson  for  their 
foresight.  My  only  regret  is  that  it  took 
2  years — and  how  many  lives — for  Mr. 
Simpeon's  suggestion  to  be  implemented. 
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dom  the  only  law  of  which  is  love  and 
the  ruler  of  which  is  the  sovereign  God. 
Amen. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washingftan,  D.C.,  May  14, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

1  appoint  Hon.   Robert  C.  Btro,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  13,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  wUl  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resul  the 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  follows: 

James  E.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Hadlal  Austin  Hull,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE,  IN  THE  ARMY.  IN  THE 
NAVY,  AND  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  in  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LAW  DAY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Western 
News  of  Libby,  Mont.,  an  old  friend  of 
many  years  standing,  Paul  E.  Verdon, 
has  written  an  editorial  in  the  April  29, 
1971,  issue  of  that  newspaper. 

It  is  entitled  "Editorially  Speaking," 
with  the  subhead  "Change  Within  the 
Law." 

It  is  a  most  fitting  editorial  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Law  Day  and  as  it  applies  to 
situations  which  have  developed  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  recent  weeks  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial — a  commentary, 
really — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Change  WrrniN  the  Law 

Before  law  existed,  man  was  a  snarling, 
thieving,  head-bashing  savage  who  lived  en- 
tirely by  his  strength  and  his  wits.  Survival 
indeed  was  enjoyed  only  by  the  fittest. 

Long  before  man  learned  to  record  his  ac- 
complishments, the  need  for  rules  of  conduct 
gave  birth  to  tribal  mores.  These  strictures 
against  the  most  elementary  forms  of  mis- 
conduct were  refined,  expanded,  and  modified 
as  human  society  became  more  complex. 

Development  of  alphabets  and  systems  of 
writing  made  It  pyosslble  to  record  the  rules, 
to  Interpret  them,  and  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  them  more  widely.  In  the  Par  East 
and  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  civiliza- 
tions based  on  written  codes  of  law  were  In 
existence  almost  60  centuries  ago. 

So.  Law  Day,  slated  to  be  observed  Satur- 
day throughout  all  the  nation,  has  a  cul- 
tural background  rooted  In  the  distant  be- 
ginning of  man's  search  for  a  system  of  regu- 
lations that  will  Insure  a  peaceful  society 
and  human  freedom  and  dignity. 

Though  far  from  perfect,  the  American 
system  of  Justice  represents  man's  farthest 
advance  along  the  path  to  full  equality  of 
every  Individual  before  the  law  and  equal 
protection  for  every  person. 

For  14  years,  the  legal  profession  of  the 
United  States  has  Joined  with  others  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  responsible  free- 
dom to  observe  Law  Day  on  May  1,  a  day 
when  Communist  countries  stage  their 
grandest  festivals. 

Montana's  Law  Day  proclamation,  issued 
this  year  by  Lt.  Gov.  Tom  Judge,  acting  for 
the  absent  Forrest  Anderson,  said  "The  lib- 
erty and  freedom  we  enjoy  Is  made  possible 
only  through  the  rule  of  law  ...  A  people 
without  law  Is  a  nation  without  freedom  or 
liberty."  Montanans  were  urged  to  "support 


the  courts  and  agencies  of  law  enforcement 
and  to  utilize  the  resources  of  law  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans." 

Law — wisely  written,  impartiaUy  interpre- 
ted, vigorously  enforced — is  the  prerequisite 
of  an  orderly  society.  Without  law,  there  is 
no  Justice,  no  freedom. 

Working  within  the  political  system,  re- 
specting the  law  and  foUowlng  its  precepts, 
aU  manner  of  social,  economic  and  govern- 
mental Improvement  Is  possible.  Exuemist 
groups  who  function  outside  of  or  above  the 
law,  or  who  subvert  it,  cause  only  chaos.  They 
contribute  nothing  to  orderly  solution  of  the 
problems  of  our  times. 

Within  the  law — both  constitutional  and 
statutory — are  the  avenues  of  change. 

To  dissent  within  the  law  Is  acceptable  and 
encouraged.  Changes  of  lasting  benefit  wUl 
result  from  orderly  processes. 

Violent  protest  onJj  antagonizes  the  pub- 
lic and  makes  change  more  difficult  to  at- 
tain. 

No  reasonable  person  wUl  argue  that  our 
system  is  perfect.  But  our  lawfully  consti- 
tuted government  is  subject  to  legitimate 
change,  which  has  been  accomplished  every 
time  the  need  was  proved. 

Preservation  of  the  law  Is  our  only  assur- 
ance of  a  future  of  responsible  freedom. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
104,  S.  1681. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1681.  To  Uberallze  ellglblUty  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  In  civil  service  retirement 
annuities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment:  On  page  2,  line  3,  following 
the  words  "is  payable  from  the";  strike 
the  word  "fund"  and  insert  the  word 
"Fund",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1681 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8340(c)  of  Utle  6,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  renumbering  para^aphs  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof  as  p«xagraphs  (2)  and  (3),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  above  para- 
graph (2)  (renumbered  as  such  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section),  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(1)  An  annuity  (except  a  deferred 
annuity  xinder  section  8338  of  this  title  or 
any  other  provision  of  law)  which — 

"(A)  is  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  who  retiree,  or  to  the 
widow  or  widower  of  a  deceased  employee  or 
Member;  and 

"(B)  has  a  commencing  date  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  then  last  preceding 
anntiity  Increase  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section; 

shall  not  be  less  than  the  annuity  which 
would  have  been  payable  if  the  conunendng 
date  of  such  annuity  had  been  the  effective 
date  of  the  then  last  preceding  annuity  In- 
crease under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
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In  tlie  administration  of  this  paragn^>bi  an 
employee  or  a  deceased  employee  shiall  be 
deemed,  tot  the  piirposee  of  section  8339  (m) 
of  this  title,  to  have  to  his  credit,  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  then  last  preoe4lng 
fiknnulty  Increase  under  subsection  (b);  of 
this  section,  a  number  of  days  o>f  xmused  ilck 
leave  equal  to  the  nuimber  of  days  of  \ui\|Bed 
sick  leave  to  his  credit  on  the  date  of  i  his 
separation  from  the  service.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  annuljtles 
which  have  a  oommendng  date  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  flrst  annuity  Increase 
under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  which  occurs  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosked 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tl|ird 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rei:prt 
(No.  92-103),  explaining  the  purpc^Bes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcqiu), 
as  follows : 


I 


FDRPOSE 

This  legislation  would  permit  an  empldyee 
or  Member  of  Congress  eligible  for  an  im- 
mediate, retirement  annuity  after  a  c^et- 
of -living  Increase  is  effective,  but  before  ithe 
next  cost-of-living  Increase  effective  dite, 
to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  not  less  tian 
it  would  have  been  had  be  been  eligible  ^nd 
retired  before  the  effective  date.  Also,  the 
survivor  annuity  of  an  employee  or  MeaA>er 
who  dies  after  the  cost-of-living  increase 
effective  date  woiild  not  be  less  thanj  it 
wo\ild  have  been  had  it  commenced  onj  or 
before  the  effective  date. 

jusnncATioN 

The  Civil  Service  Hetlrement  Act  pr 
that  whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
shows  a  3-percent  Increase  for  each  of  3 
consecutive  months  over  the  index  for  the 
base  month,  annuities  are  adjusted  upwlud 
by  the  highest  percentage  of  any  of  the  3 
months  plus  1  percent.  The  increase  becoQies 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  mofith 
following  the  end  of  the  3-month  period  fnd 
applies  only  to  annuities  commencing  an  or 
before  the  effective  date.  A  sxirvlvor  annuity 
is  increased  the  same  as  an  annuity  of  a  Ire- 
tlred  employee. 

Therefore,  an  employee  must  be  eligible 
to  retire  and  his  annuity  must  commence!  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  order  to  receive  the  Increase.  "iShls 
bill  would  permit  an  employee  to  retire  after 
the  effective  date,  but  prior  to  the  next  c()6t- 
of-Uvlng  increase,  and  receive  an  annuity  tot 
less  than  It  would  have  been  if  he  had  retl|«d 
prior  to  the  effective  date. 

An  employee  who  retires  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  receives  a  larger  annuity  tl^an 
an  employee  who  does  not  retire  until  a  few 
days  following  the  effective  date,  even  thoilgh 
both  may  have  the  same  service  beginning 
date  and  high  3-year  average  salary.  The 
same  situation  exists  in  computing  the  stir- 
vlvor  annuities  for  the  survivor  of  an  *n- 
ployee  who  dies  immediately  prior  to  the  in- 
crease date  and  an  employee  who  dies  Im- 
mediately after. 

for  example,  employee  A  retires  1  ♦ay 
before  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  and  receives  an  annuity  of  $96t  a 
month.  Employee  B,  not  eligible  untlf  1 
month  later,  retires  on  an  annuity  of  $966, 
or  t29  a  month  less.  Employee  B  would  b^ve 
to  continue  working  for  approximateljt  6 
months  in  order  to  recover  the  amount  ijoet 
because  he  was  not  eligible  to  retire  by  the 
effective  date  of  the  Increase.  This  legislation 
would  permit  employee  B  to  retire  after  the 


effective  date  and  receive  not  less  than  he 
would  have  received  had  he  retired  by  the 
effective  date. 

The  present  cost-of-living  provisions,  pro- 
viding that  the  employee  must  retire  prior 
to  the  effective  date,  always  produce  a  great 
influx  of  retirement  applications  Immediate- 
ly before  the  effective  date.  For  example, 
the  last  two  Increases,  effective  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969,  and  August  1,  1970,  produced 
25,000  and  19,800,  retirement  applications 
over  the  normal  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived. 

This  places  tremendous  burden  on  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  process  these 
forms.  A  result  is  delayed  annuity  payments 
at  a  tUne  when  they  are  most  needed  by 
annuitants.  S.  1681,  by  permitting  an  em- 
ployee to  delay  retirement,  would  distribute 
more  evenly  the  Commission's  workload  and 
thereby  speed  processing  of  retirement  ap- 
plications. 

Employing  agencies  would  also  benefit  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  present  "bunching"  of  retirements 
Immediately  prior  to  an  increase  effective 
date,  many  persons  are  reemployed  as  an- 
nuitants to  complete  projects  and  permit  the 
agency  to  secure  replacements. 

COST 

Assuming  that  a  5  percent  cost-of-living 
annuity  increase  Is  effective  In  each  fiscal 
year  1971  through  1980,  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility would  be  Increased  by  a  little  over  $92 
million.  The  annual  cumulative  interest  pay- 
ment due  the  fund  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981 
would  be  a  little  over  $3  million. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  assistant  minority  leader 
desire  to  be  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order? 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 


MILITARY       SELECTIVE       SERVICE 
ACT— SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S 

AMENDMENT  NO.  86 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  affection 
for  the  majority  leader.  I  must  say  that 
the  timing  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
could  not  have  bee  more  unfortunate 
or  Inappropriate  This  Senate  is  In  dan- 
ger of  going  down  in  history  as  a  Senate 
which  derailed  the  most  promising  dis- 
armament talks  of  our  times. 

Only  this  morning,  Soviet  Party  Leader 
Brezhnev  spoke  of  his  Interest  in  nego- 
tiating troop  withdrawals  in  central 
Europe.  What  possible  incentive  would 
he  have  to  pledge  Warsaw  Pact  with- 
drawals if  the  Mansfield  amendment 
should  be  adopted? 

Many  people  may  not  realize  It,  but 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  American 
forces  in  Europe  would  probably  require 
a  thin-out  of  our  6th  Fleet.  The  Presi- 
dent simply  could  not  draw  down  the 
entire  cut  from  ground  forces  in  Europe. 
But  in  any  event,  such  a  sudden  cut 
would  drastically  and  unilaterally 
weaken  our  military  position  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East  just  at  a  most  promis- 
ing moment  in  the  long  quest  for  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  a  pro- 
posal which  would  dislodge  some  of  the 
most  important  foundation  stones  of  our 
overseas  alliance  system — our  deterrent 
against  conventional  warfare  in  Europe 


as  well  as  our  deterrent  against  a  big- 
power  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  will  yield,  may  I  say  that 
I  was  Interested  in  the  proposal  made  by 
Premier  Brezhnev,  which  I  only  became 
aware  of  just  before  the  Senate  con- 
vened this  morning. 

Let  me  express  the  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal be  pursued  expeditiously  by  the 
administration.  If  I  know  President 
Nixon,  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  viewed 
with  the  most  serious  consideration  and 
good  faith.  It  is  indeed  encoiuaging  and, 
if  ultimately  successful,  it  will  bring 
about  a  major  achievement  which  the 
President  and  many  of  us  here  have 
been  seeking  to  obtain. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  that 
my  amendment  would  be  considered  on 
Its  own.  By  itself.  I  believe  it  has  over- 
whelming merit.  I  think  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  want  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
acting  minority  leader.  In  the  views  that 
he  has  just  voiced  on  the  impact  of  the 
Brezhnev  statement.  This  has  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  it  gives  us  a  new  view  and  a  new 
hope  that  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  are  a  possibility.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  want  to  pursue  any  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  but  the  fact  that  this  has 
come  about  at  this  moment  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance. 

I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  either 
imdervalued  or  overvalued  but  should  be 
placed  in  its  proper  perspective  and,  as 
the  assistant  Republican  leader  has  just 
said,  we  should  review  it  as  it  is. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  assistant  minority 
leader  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENVIRONMENT 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    91 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  begiruiing 
with  the  89th  Congress,  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment, 
and  I  did  so  again  this  year. 

Today  I  submit  an  amended  version  of 
that  bill.  Its  provisions  differ  somewhat 
from  those  of  its  predecessors,  but  the 
essential  structure  remains  the  same. 
The  piupose  of  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  Is  to  make  it  conform  in 
a  number  of  particulars  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Department  bill  submitted  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 

The  amended  provisions  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

A  more  rational  agency  structure  to 
execute  the  natural  resource  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government  has 
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long  been  advocated  by  far-sighted  citi- 
zens. Moreover,  most  studies  undertaken 
over  the  last  several  decades  have  led  to 
strong  recommendations  for  consolida- 
tion. 

But  these  pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  Often  it  has  been  argued  that  how- 
ever logical  such  an  arrangement  might 
be,  the  necessary  extensive  changes 
would  inflict  unacceptable  wounds  on 
the  conservation  establishment. 

Despite  such  opposition,  however,  the 
pressure  of  events  has  moved  us  in  that 
direction. 

I  have  discussed  previously  in  the 
Chamber  the  evolution  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Originally,  it  was 
a  catchall  for  agencies  handling  domestic 
problems.  It  has  evolved,  however,  into 
an  organization  chlefiy  concerned  with 
management,  protection,  and  adminis- 
tration of  natural  resources — timber, 
forage,  water,  minerals,  wildlife,  and 
with  the  marketing  of  power  and  the 
promotion  of  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. The  recent  Secretaries — Udall, 
Hlckel.  and  Morton — have  looked  upon 
their  organization  as  a  resources  depart- 
ment. But  they  have  lacked  the  authority 
and  the  designated  responsibility  to 
make  it  one.  since  resource  functions  of 
great  magnitude  have  remained  outside 
Interior.  They  have  been  generals  com- 
manding only  half  the  troops.  The  other 
half  have  been  deployed  elsewhere  on  the 
field,  ordered  by  different  ofQcers. 

President  Nixon's  support  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources offers  a  shining  opportunity  to 
begin  anew — to  start  at  the  beginning,  so 
to  speak,  and  do  this  job  right. 

THE    BAPE    OF    OtJE    ENVIRONMENT 

Fundamental  considerations  support 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  resources 
department. 

First,  perhaps  Is  the  terrible  toll  Amer- 
ican progress  has  exacted  from  the 
natural  environment. 

Just  167  years  ago.  Lewis  and  Clark 
bade  goodbye  to  St.  Louis  and  began  their 
8,000-mile  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness. 

St.  Louis  was  then  the  last  outpost  of 
civilization.  The  existence  of  the  awe- 
some barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  hardly  suspected.  A  prime  object  of 
their  mission  was  to  locate  the  "Great 
River  of  the  West,"  which,  it  was  mis- 
takenly beUeved,  emptied  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  completed  a  navigable  route 
across  the  continent. 

In  the  next  110  years,  we  drove  the 
Indian  and  the  buffalo  from  the  plains, 
the  beaver  from  the  mountain  streams, 
and  the  passenger  pigeon  from  the  air. 
We  spanned  the  continent  with  rails  and 
built  a  mature  industrial  economy. 

In  the  60  following  years  we  increased 
the  number  of  automobiles  from  540,000 
to  71,500,000—157  times  increase.  And 
we  completed  the  settlement  of  123  mil- 
lion persons  west  of  the  Appalachians. 

Having  done  so  much  in  so  Uttle  time, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  we  have  skinned 
and  exhausted  the  land — to  use  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  phrase. 

The  Senate  has  heard  all  too  often  the 
grim  recital  of  fouled  rivers,  smoky 
skies,  scarred  hillsides,  crowded  national 
Darks,  disappearing  wetlands,  and  en- 


dangrered  species.  We  understand  that 
time  is  rimning  out  on  this  recently  vir- 
gin land. 

A  second  fimdamental  reason  for  the 
placement  of  principal  resources  respon- 
sibility in  one  department  is  the  struc- 
ture of  nature  itself. 

Robert  Frost  said  that  what  makes  a 
nation  in  the  beginning  is  "a  good  piece 
of  geography."  A  piece  of  geography  is  a 
unit:  Land,  water,  atmosphere,  forests — 
all  are  part  of  the  same  system.  For 
thousands  of  years,  man's  activities  left 
nature  relatively  unscarred.  But  as  we 
have  put  more  and  more  pressure  on 
the  environment,  a  "multiplier"  effect 
has  come  into  play. 

In  March  1968.  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Caine. 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  talked 
about  the  long-term  results  of  tinkering 
with  the  environment.  Caine  told  an  Ar- 
gentine resource  conference: 

We  are  stiU  pursuing  too  many  essentially 
single-purpose  programs,  running  a  risk  of 
failure — not  necessarily  failure  to  accom- 
plish the  narrow  objective,  but  failure  to 
anticipate  the  consequences  of  our  actions. 
These  consquences,  often  une:q)lored  side 
effects,  are  ignored  until  they  bear  down 
upon  us  with  intolerable  changes  In  the  en- 
vironment. In  some  cases  the  costs  of  these 
changes  may  far  exceed  the  direct  benefits 
of  a  project. 

THE    NEED    FOB   A    DEPARTMXNT 

The  numerous  and  complex  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  resources  field  offer  numerous  other 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  DNR. 
These  responsibilities  include  not  only 
resources  management,  but  also  con- 
struction of  public  works;  establishment 
of  resources  policy,  both  through  legis- 
lation and  through  administrative  regu- 
lations; dissemination  of  a  vast  range  of 
information;  and  the  conduct  of  many 
kinds  of  research  and  development. 

F^ilflUing  such  responsibilities  for  a  na- 
tion expanding  rapidly  both  in  popula- 
tion and  production  of  goods  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  vast  and  numerous 
programs.  Particularly  in  the  last  15 
years,  responding  to  the  deepening  en- 
vironmental crisis,  Congress  has  enacted 
a  long  list  of  resource  development  and 
conservation  laws.  But  most  have  been 
limited  in  scope;  that  is.  they  have  ap- 
plied to  a  single  resource,  or  area  of  the 
country,  or  agency,  or  project.  We  have 
shied  away  from  giving  one  head  to  our 
resource  management  effort. 

It  was  the  absence  of  such  a  head — 
and  the  resulting  lack  of  coordination 
and  comprehensive  planning  of  our 
water  resources — that  was  my  principal 
concern  when  I  introduced  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  bill  5  years 
ago. 

Primary  water  resources  responsibility 
Is  still  divided  among  three  Federal  de- 
partments. These  are  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
At  one  time,  there  was  a  fourth — Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — but  in  1967 
President  Johnson,  under  his  reorga- 
nization powers,  transferred  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  from 
HEW  to  Interior.  Now  there  are  again 
four,  as  President  Nixon  has  moved 
WPCA  to  the  new  Environmental  Protec- 


tion Agency  and  renamed  It  the  Water 
Quality  Office. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Congress 
did  not  set  out  to  confuse  water  resource 
responsibihties.  The  Federal  water  man- 
agement agencies  were  created  years  ago 
to  solve  specific  problems  and  were 
placed  in  departments  which  were 
deemed  appropriate  then.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  bom  in  the  1820's  with  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  and  an  assign- 
ment to  remove  sandbars  and  "sawyers, 
planters  and  snags"  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  to  aid  navigation.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation — in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior — was  created  in 
1902  to  "reclaim"  for  agriculture  land 
in  17  Western  States. 

With  the  passage  of  the  years,  both 
agencies  have  expanded  greatly  and 
have  graduated  to  multipurpose  water 
resource  development. 

In  1954  a  watershed  protection  opera- 
tion which  was  assigned — ^perhaps  logi- 
cally at  that  time — to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  put  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  the  water  resources  pic- 
ture in  a  big  way.  Thus  we  came  to  have 
three  major  dam-building  agencies. 

All  three  engage  in  river  basin  plan- 
ning. In  addition,  an  Important  Inde- 
pendent agency — the  Federal  Power 
Commission — also  does  river  basin  plEin- 
ning  because  with  it  rests  the  authority 
to  license  the  dams  built  by  investor- 
owned  power  companies. 

A  higher  degree  of  coordination  in 
water  resource  planning  and  manage- 
ment has,  of  course,  been  advocated  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

But  it  was  only  in  1965  that  Congress 
enacted  a  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 
It  provided,  essentially,  a  committee  of 
Cabinet  officials — assisted  by  a  very  com- 
petent staff — to  coordinate  the  programs 
of  the  great  departments  in  the  water 
field  and  to  make  a  biennial  assessment 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  water 
supply. 

The  act  was  a  step  forward;  but  the 
weakness  of  the  program  it  established 
is  evident.  First,  it  places  responsibility 
in  a  committee  rather  than  in  an  individ- 
ual. Second,  It  involves  a  number  of 
men — Cabinet  Secretaries — who  have 
more  than  fuU  time  Jobs  managing  their 
own  departments,  and  who  already 
serve  on  several  other  high  level  com- 
mittees. Such  an  arrangement  might 
have  worked  30  years  ago.  But  it  is 
clearly  inadequate  today,  when  skillful 
water  resource  plarming  and  manage- 
ment are  essential  to  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  water. 

Administration  of  public  lands  is  an- 
other resource  area  which  suffers  from 
dispersed  management  responslbihty. 

At  present,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  part  of  our  public  lands,  while 
most  of  the  remainder  is  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

These  two  agencies  now  operate  under 
many  conflicting  policies  and  procedures 
which  should  be  coordinated  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  resource  management  as 
well  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  management  of  outdoor  recrea- 
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tlon  resources  is  also  divided  up  amon^r 
major  departanentis.  Citizens  are  Ire- 
quently  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Army 
serves  more  recreation  "customers"  taan 
any  other  department.  This,  of  course,  ire- 
suits  from  the  millions  of  visits  made 
each  year  to  the  reservoirs  built  and  miin. 
aged  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Next  In  recreation  volume  is  the  t)e- 
partment  of  Agrlcrilture  which  manages 
the  National  Forests.  Behind  Army  And 
Agriculture  trails  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  even  though  it  contains  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  problems  of  two  other  resourceis — 
the  oceans  and  the  estuaries — should  ^Iso 
be  mentioned.  I 

The  sea  is  a  somewhat  new  frontier  in 
the  resource  field.  In  my  view,  coondi- 
nated  natural  resources  programs  canpot 
be  set  up  without  recognizing  the  rtch 
resources  of  the  oceans  and  the  flEict 
that — in  management — It  is  difflcultj  to 
separate  the  sea  from  the  land  or  the 
ocean  from  the  river  which  flows  Intd  it. 

The  need  for  an  oceanography  progijam 
has  been  well  demonstrated.  The  obly 
question  that  remains  is  which  depart- 
ment can  operate  it  most  eflaciently.  I  be- 
lieve it  fits  into  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  to  place  it  there.; 

Also  the  need  for  a  policy  to  prese^e, 
develop  and  restore  the  estuaries  of 
United  States  coastal  and  estuarine 
is  well  known,  and  the  development 
management  of  such  a  policy  should 
vlously  be  directed  by  a  department  con- 
cerned with  ocean  and  other  water  tre- 
soiirce  management. 

WHAT    WOtTLD    A    DNS    DO? 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  more  detai 
examination  of  these  proposals, 
should  a  Department  of  Natural 
sources  do?  What  functions  should 
assigned  to  it?  What  agencies  should  It 
contain?  i 

On  these  points  I  differ  somewhat  wfith 
the  President.  Let  us  examine  the  vari- 
ance between  my  concept  and  that  Em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  advanced  j  by 
the  administration.  i 

The  most  significant  difference  is  that 
my  Department  of  Natural  Resources  »nd 
Environment  would  Include  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency— the  Water  Quality  Office,  Solid 
Waste  Office,  Air  Pollution  Control  pf- 
flce.  Pesticide  Office,  and  Radiation  Of- 
fice. The  administration  proposal,  on  the 
other  hand,  retains  EPA  as  a  sepaiiate 
agency  as  constituted  by  Mr.  NixQn's 
reorganization  plan  of  last  year.  In  other 
words,  a  basic  thrust  of  the  Moss  de^gn 
is  the  placement — ^within  the  same  de- 
partment— of  functions  governing  pro- 
tection of  natural  resources  as  well]  as 
those  governing  development  or  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources. 

Last  July  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  offer  my  views  on  Mr.  NlxQn's 
Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  3  and  4  wHich 
established  the  Environmental  Proliec- 
tion  Agency  and  the  National  Oceapilc 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

I  said  at  that  time  it  would  be  heliiful 
to  have  in  one  agency  all  of  the  pro- 
gramis  directed  to  prevention  of  damtige 


through  air  and  water  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal,  radiation,  or  pesticides, 
just  as  it  would  be  helpful  to  place  all 
of  the  programs  dealing  with  ocean- 
ography under  one  administrator. 

But  I  also  said  I  would  consider  It  more 
sensible  if  all  our  resoin-ces  development 
programs  could  be  coordinated  with  our 
resource  regulation  programs. 

Let  me  use  a  specific  example. 

A  number  of  coal-fired  electric  gen- 
erating plants  are  In  various  stages  of 
development  in  the  Four  Comers  area  of 
the  southwest.  These  will  utilize  the 
plentiful  coal  of  the  region  and  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  system. 

Some  plants  may  be  built  on  Federal 
lands,  and  power  directed  to  population 
centers.  The  transmission  lines  must 
cross  large  stretches  of  public  land. 
Therefore,  easements  for  land  use  and 
contracts  for  water  use  would  have  to 
be  negotiated  with  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  as  they  now  must  be 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Numerous  environmental  problems 
arise,  including:  Impact  of  plant  con- 
struction on  sites;  discharge  of  pollutants 
into  the  air;  disposal  of  coal  waste;  loca- 
tion of  powerlines — frequently  the  least 
expensive  route  renders  a  scenic  area 
unsightly;  and  the  return  of  water  to 
the  river  system  at  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  at  which  it  came  out. 

Should  not  these  questions  be  con- 
sidered and  resolved  by  the  same  depart- 
ment that  grants  permission  for  the  use 
of  public  property?  My  answer  is  "Yes." 

I  question  giving  authority  to  negate 
development  programs  to  agencies  that 
have  no  responsibility  for  aflQrmative  ac- 
tion— for  getting  a  job  done.  My  point  is 
that  we  must  give  ample  consideration 
to  the  positive  side  of  our  production  and 
consimiption  problems  as  well  as  em- 
phasizing the  "Thou  shall  not"  aspects. 
I  am  also  concerned  about  letting  a  new 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  off 
the  hook,  so  to  speak,  by  giving  to  an- 
other agency  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  air  and  water  pure. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  interaction 
between  protection  and  development  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  both  are  essen- 
tial. In  this  matter,  our  Nation  is  cast  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Like  a  hero  of 
Greek  tragedy,  we  find  only  two  courses 
of  action  open,  either  of  which  could  be 
fatal.  If  we  put  the  brakes  on  produc- 
tion, we  face  a  sinking  standard  of  liv- 
ing ;  if  we  press  full  steam  ahead  on  pro- 
duction, we  may — through  pollution — de- 
stroy the  life-giving  envi:-onment. 

Somehow,  the  technological  and  po- 
litical genius  of  the  American  people 
must  be  harnessed  to  give  us  both  de- 
velopment and  conservation.  Otherwise, 
American  society  as  we  have  known  it 
must  pass  into  oblivion. 

A    THRKE-PRONGED    ATTACK 

To  accomplish  this  dual  task,  I  believe 
we  need  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  exercising  com- 
prehensive authority.  It  must  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  capability  of  keep- 
ing the  environment  clean  tuid  of  de- 
veloping sucacient  resources  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  standard  of  living.  It  must 
lead  the  Nation  into  the  new  paths  that 
must  be  foimd — paths  that  will  permit 


an  advanced  industrial  society  to  grow 
and  still  survive. 

It  has  been  argued  that  placing  pro- 
tection and  development  functions  in  the 
same  department  could  favor  exploita- 
tion at  the  expense  of  conservation.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  check  on  project 
promotion  is  needed,  and  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  provides 
such  a  check. 

Yet,  though  I  propose  only  one  execu- 
tive department  for  natural  resources,  I 
do  not  intend  it  to  be  the  sole  monitor  of 
envirorunental  condition.  I  would  retain 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality; 
and  I  advocate  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17,  to  create  in  the  Congress 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
In  brief,  this  would  result  in  the  follow- 
ing arrangement : 

First,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  would  exercise 
the  operating  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  natural 
resources  development  and  protection. 

Second,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  would  exercise  present  responsi- 
bOities  which  include  evaluating  the 
state  of  the  environment  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  department.  The  Council 
would  also  continue  to  prepare  annually 
the  ofiQcial  Environmental  Quality  Re- 
port of  the  President. 

Third,  the  congressional  joint  com- 
mittee would  have  the  responsibility  of 
holding  public  hearings  on  the  report 
and  of  recommending  to  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  such  action 
as  it  deemed  necessary. 

In  short,  we  would  have  a  man- 
ager— the  Department — a  watchdog— 
the  Council— and  a  legislative  investiga- 
tor— the  joint  committee. 

Such  an  arrangement,  I  believe,  would 
constitute  a  rational  solution  to  the 
problem  of  organizing  the  Federal  re- 
source management  effort  to  provide 
most  effectively  both  protection  and 
development. 

INDIANS  ARE  A  HUMAN  RESOTTRCE 

A  second  major  difference  between  the 
Moss  proposal  and  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  that  I  would  place  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  adminstra- 
tion  places  both  in  Natural  Resources. 

For  some  years,  the  argimient  has 
been  advanced  that  the  Indian  people 
themselves  prefer  to  work  with  Interior, 
and  would  therefore  choose  to  be  in  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resoiut:es,  which 
is  presumably  more  like  home  than 
HEW  or  a  new  Department  of  Human 
Resources. 

A  second  argument  for  placing  the 
Indian  Bureau  In  DNR  is  that  Indian 
lands  are  Important  resources,  and  I 
carmot  gainsay  that. 

But  good  argimaents  must  give  way  to 
better  ones.  The  soil,  water,  wildlife,  and 
air  of  the  Indan  lands  must,  of  course, 
be  conserved,  as  must  aU  of  the  physic^ 
environment.  And  such  conservation  will 
be  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

But  national  policy  should  be  encour- 
agement of  the  Indian  to  asstune  a  full 
citizen's  role,  silthough,  for  some  period, 
an  additional  measure  of  protection  is 
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required.  The  administration's  own  list 
of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Territories 
shows  a  preponderance  of  nonresource 
Items.  This  list  includes:  Natural  re- 
sources and  economic  development,  ed- 
ucation, public  health  and  safety,  job 
training  and  placement,  and  conununity 
services  and  facilities. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  left 
llttie  more  to  be  said  when  it  declared: 

Surely  the  Indians  belong  with  the  rest  of 
us  under  a  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  rationale  for  placing  the  Office  of 
Territories  in  DNR  Is,  apparently,  simi- 
lar to  that  for  placing  the  Indian  Bureau 
there.  But  the  arguments  against  such  a 
location  prevail  as  before.  The  natural 
resources  of  the  territories  must  receive 
the  attention  of  DNR.  But  these  posses- 
sions should  be  regarded  primarily  as 
living  space  for  people,  and  they  should 
be  managed  by  the  agency  with  responsi- 
bility for  health,  welfare,  and  education. 

There  are  a  number  of  other — less  sig- 
nificant—differences  between  my  previ- 
ous bill  and  that  proposed  by  President 
Nixon.  The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
today  is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion bill  in  practically  all  those  particu- 
lars. 

THE  EOLE  or  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

The  most  Important  of  these  differ- 
ences is  the  positioning  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Mr.  Nixon  would  place  the 
planning,  project  evaluation,  and  policy 
formulation  functions  of  the  corp>s  In 
Natural  Resources.  He  would  fund  the 
dvil  worits  program  of  the  corps  through 
the  DNR.  But  he  would  retain  construc- 
tion, («)eration,  and  maintenance  of 
projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  This  is  a  good 
solution  to  the  thorny  problem  of  main- 
taining a  national  defense  capability  in 
the  corps  while  providing  more  highly 
coordinated  water  resources  planning, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  also  include  in  Natu- 
ral Resources  all  of  the  functions  now 
part  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  and  certain 
responsibilities  now  exercised  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

His  transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  also  more  extensive  than 
I  had  proposed.  In  addition  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  they  Include: 
watershed  loans  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  natural  resources  eco- 
nomics in  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, and  soil  and  water  conservation  In 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

All  of  these  changes  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  raised  its 
sights  on  natural  resource  conservation 
when  Congress  passed  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Council 
which  that  act  created  is  to  develop  poli- 
cies to  conserve  the  environment.  To  im- 
plement such  policies,  program  formula- 
tion and  plaimlng  must  be  established  on 
a  longer  range,  more  comprehensive 
basis,  and  these  would  be  the  truly  val- 
uable functions  of  a  Department  of  Na- 
tional Resources. 

Consider  for  example  the  streams  of 
the  United  States.  They  would  be  looked 


upon,  not  only  as  locations  for  dams  or 
objects  of  pollution  abatement,  but  also 
as  parts  of  a  national  system  of  water- 
ways and  water  supply  and  scenic  beauty 
— a  public  treasure  to  be  preserved  and 
enhanced. 

Consider  land.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  would 
include  evaluating  its  use  on  a  national 
bsisis.  For  Instance,  how  much  more  land 
can  we  afford  to  devote  to  subdivisions 
or  to  super  highways  and  how  much 
must  be  retained  open  and  free? 

Consider  energy.  How  much  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  years  ahead?  How  much 
pollution  can  we  afford  in  this  genera- 
tion? What  fuels  and  what  quantities 
need  to  be  burned  in  its  production? 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  should  also  focus  and  make 
more  efficient  all  research  programs  re- 
lating to  resources.  And  it  should  mean 
that  areas,  mostly  neglected  in  the  past 
— estuaries  for  example — now  will  be 
fully  considered  as  p)art  of  resomxe  plan- 
ning. 

The  usual  resison  for  supporting  crea- 
tion of  new  Federal  departments  is  to 
increase  efficiency  by  putting  xmder  one 
roof  various  bureaus  performing  related 
tasks.  But  obtaining  such  benefits  of 
consolidation  Is  not  my  basic  reason  for 
advocating  a  resources  department.  That 
reason  is : 

A  DNR  would — for  the  first  time — 
make  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  responsible  for  formulating  and 
augmenting  a  program  to  care  for  all 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  ever  was  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come  it  Is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment. If  a  case  could  be  made  when  I 
first  Introduced  this  bill  6  years  ago  for 
such  a  department,  It  can  be  made  doiAly 
now.  We  must  not  only  continue  to  estab- 
lish overall  policies  for  the  development 
and  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, but  we  must  organize  the  Federal 
structure  which  deals  with  nattiral  re- 
sources to  see  that  today's  great  tasks  are 
performed  efficienUy  and  effectively.  We 
must  concern  ourselves  with  man's 
total  environment. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1025,  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment.  Joining  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  measure  are  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  By8d  of  West  Virginia).  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  91),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  reads  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  91 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
SHORT  title;  itnsings 
Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'TDepartment  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment Act". 


(b)   The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  expanding  population  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  combine  to  place  un- 
precedented demands  on  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  natural  environment  is  sxxffering  a 
progressive  deterioration  which  aSects  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  soil 
which  nourishes  our  food,  the  areas  in  which 
we  take  our  recreation,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  homeland; 

(3)  such  deterioration  demonstrates  a 
failure  in  the  larger  sense  of  our  conservation 
efforts,  even  though  many  successful  con- 
servation programs  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  past  many  years  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  private  groups; 

(4)  safeguarding  the  environment — air. 
water,  and  land — is  a  necessity  to  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  wlldUfe 
may  continue  to  exist,  to  provide  the  raw 
materials  essential  to  an  expanding  standard 
of  living,  and  to  maintain  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  for  all   purposes  of  our  land; 

(5)  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Includes  the  exercise  of  leadership 
in  water  resource  development,  land  man- 
agement, ocean  resource  development,  and 
air  pollution  abatement,  as  well  as  the  c^>era- 
tion  of  many  programs  and  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  government  and  private 
groups  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  resource 
management  resp)onslbillties;  and 

(6)  the  Federal  agency  structure  which 
deals  with  natural  resources  grew  up  during 
a  less  demanding  period  of  our  history,  and 
must  be  coordinated  and  reorganized  if  to- 
day's tasks  are  to  be  performed  effectively. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    NATURAL    RESOTTBCES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government,  as  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  tJnlted  States  Government, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Eiivlronment  may  approve  a  seal  of  oflBce 
for  the  Department,  and  Judicial  notice  shall 
be  taken  of  such  seal. 

PERSONNEL    OF    THE     DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  a  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  act  as  the  "Secretary" ) .  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  a  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  (or,  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disablUty  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
oJfice  of  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary or  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment, determined  according  to  such  order  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  for 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary.  The  Deputy  Secretary  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironinent  for  Water,  and  an  Under  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  aiul  Environment  for 
Lands,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  EUivlronment  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  General  Coiinsel 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
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and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offlcerd  and 
employees,  and  prescribe  their  func;lonfl 
and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrj  out 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  this  Act.  \ 

(f )  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  sert^lces 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 
TBANsnx     or     rtTNcnoKS     to     nrPAST^ 

Sec.  4.  ^a)  Except  to  the  extent  othetwlse 
herein  provided,  there  are  hereby  taans- 
f erred  to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary:     I 

(1)  All  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  all  officers  and  components  of  jthat 
Department.  j 

(2)  Such  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  officers  and  components  of  that  Depart- 
ment, as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  tha  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnlitra- 
tlon. 

(3)  (A)  Such  of  the  fimctlons  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Apny. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army^  for 
Civil  Works,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers!  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  DepartmeAt  of 
the  Army,  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  for  civil 
works  and  civil  regulatory  functions:  pro- 
vided. That  all  clvU  works  constructlonj  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  flood  and  cc 
emergencies,  and  related  activities,  ^Ich 
shaU  be  funded  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
accomplished  through  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  an<^  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.     J 

(B)  All  of  the  ftinctlons  of  the  Boa»d  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Cofistal 
Engineering  Research  Center,  Board  on 
Coastal  Engineering  Research,  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  and  Oallfomla  D^brte 
Commission.  , 

(4)  Such  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  officers  and  components  of  jthat 
Department,  as  relate  to  or  are  utlUzefl  by 
the  Forest  Service.  ! 

(5)  Such  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  officers  and  components  of  jthat 
Department,  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  b^  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  j 

(6)  Such  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
0*  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  officers  and  components  of  |Xhat 
Department,  as  relate  to  or  are  utilize^  by 
the  Natural  Resource  Economics  Dlvlslqn  of 
the  Bconomlc  Research  Service. 

(7)  Such  of  the  fimctlons  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcxilture,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  officers  and  components  of  that 
Department,  as  relate  to  or  are  utlllzec  by 
the  Soil  and  Water  Ccnservatlon  Division  of 
the  AgrlciUtural  Research  Service. 

(8)  Such  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  Department  of  Tmns- 
portation,  and  officers  and  componentti  of 
that  Dep«irtment.  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized 
for  pipeline  safety. 

(9)  All  of  the  functions  of  the  Waten  Re- 
sources Council. 

(10)  Such  of  the  ftmctlons  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  officers  and  com- 
ponents of  that  Commission,  as  relate  «o  or 
are  utilized  for  the  following:  j 

(A)  the  civilian  power  program:  Provided, 
That  all  research  and  development  progtams 
and  related  activities,  which  shall  be  funded 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  accomplished 
through  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission; 

(Bl  the  raw  materials  program; 

(C)  the  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
distribution  activities  constituting  paijt  of 
the  Commission's  production  program:  *nd 

(D)  the  Plowshare  program:  Provided, 
That  all  general  research  and  developiAent, 
device  development,  explosive  effect  tests, 
development  of  fleldlng  systems,  project  exe- 
cution, and  related  activities,  which  shajl  be 


funded  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  accom- 
plished through  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission. 

(11)  Such  functions  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  2(a),  and  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  2(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1970. 

(b)(1)  All  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  being  administered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(2)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
being  administered  through  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories, are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  program  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
herein  transferred,  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  carried  out  under  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq),  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  perform  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission set  forth  therein  with  respect  to 
such  transferred  programs  and  activities,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specified  below: 

(1)  Chapter  1,  "Declaration,  Findings  and 
Purpose". 

(2)  Chapter  2,  "Deflnltlons",  except  that 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  set  forth 
In  subsections  J  (extraordinary  nuclear  oc- 
currences) ,  V  (production  facility),  z  (source 
material) ,  aa  (special  nucle«ur  material) ,  and 
ee  (utilization  facility)  of  section  11  shall  re- 
main with  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter  3. 
"Organization":  sections  26  (General  Ad- 
visory Committee) ,  and  27  (consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  atomic  en- 
ergy matters;  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense). 

(4)  Chapters  4,  "Research",  and  5,  "Pro- 
duction of  Special  Nuclear  Material". 

(6)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter  6, 
"Special  Nuclear  Material":  clauses  53a  (11) 
and  (111)  (making  available  and  distributing 
special  nuclear  material);  subsection  53c 
(sale  or  lease,  etc.,  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, enrichment  sources,  sales  prices,  agree- 
ments with  licensees,  use  charges) ;  subsec- 
tion 53d  (use  charge  for  leased  special  nu- 
clear material);  subsection  53f  (distribu- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material);  section  54 
(foreign  distribution  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial) ;  section  55  (acquisition  of  special  nu- 
clear material);  section  56  (guaranteed  pur- 
chase prices) ;  subsection  57c  (limitations  on 
distributions  of  special  nuclear  material); 
and  section  58  (Joint  Committee  review) . 

(6)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter  7, 
"Source  Material":  section  63  (domestic  dis- 
tribution of  source  material) ,  except  the  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  li- 
censes and  of  criteria  governing  such  issu- 
ance; section  64  (foreign  distribution  of 
source  material),  except  the  authority  to 
make  the  determination  that  the  activity 
will  not  be  Inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States;  section  66  (reporting) ;  sec- 
tion 66  (acquisition);  and  section  67  (oper- 
ations on  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States) . 

(7)  Chapter  8,  "Byproduct  Material",  ex- 
cept the  authority  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  issuance  of  licenses,  establishing 
exemptions  from  licensing,  and  determina- 
tions under  subsection  82b  as  to  whether 
foreign  distributions  would  be  immlcal  to 
the  common  defense  and  security. 

(8)  In  chapter  9,  "Military  Applications  of 
Atomic  Energy",  the  authority  In  clause  91b 
(1)  relating  to  delivery  of  enriched  uranium 
to  Department  of  Defense. 

(9)  In  chapter  11,  "International  Activi- 
ties", sections  121  (effect  of  international  ar- 


rangements) and  122  (poUdea  contained  in 
IntematlonsJ  arrangements). 

(10)  In  chapter  12,  "Control  of  Informa- 
tion", subsections  144a  (International  co- 
operation pursiiant  to  an  a^eement  for  oo- 
c^ratlon) ;  145b  (restriction  on  access  to  Re- 
stricted Data),  except  that  the  Commission 
shall  make  the  determinations  relative  to  ac- 
cess to  Restricted  Data;  and  146b  (power  to 
control  or  restrict  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion). 

(11)  In  chapter  14,  "Gen«til  Authority", 
subsections  161a  (advisory  boards),  c  (in- 
vestigations, subpenas) ,  d  (apptolntment  and 
compensation  of  employees),  e  (acquisition 
and  construction  of  facilities,  etc.),  f  (utili- 
zation of  services  of  others),  g  (acqulsltloa 
and  disposal  of  prop>erty) ,  k  (carrying  of  fire- 
arms), m  (materials  transactions  with  li- 
censees) ,  o  (reports  and  records)  except  with 
respect  to  licensed  activities,  p  (rules  and 
regulations),  q  (easements),  r  (utility  and 
related  services),  t  (contracts  Implementing 
agreements  for  cooi)eratlon) ,  u  (long-term 
contract  authority) ,  and  v  (contracts  for  ;»«- 
duclng  or  enriching  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial); and  sections  162  (contract  exemption 
authority) ,  163  (service  of  advisory  commit- 
tees) ,  164  (electric  utility  contracts) ,  165 
(proscribed  contract  practices),  166  (Comp- 
troller General  audit),  167  (claims  settle- 
ments), 168  (payments  In  lieu  of  taxes),  169 
(no  subsidy),  and  170  (indemnification  and 
limitation  of  liability)  Insofar  as  it  author- 
izes and  applies  to  agreements  of  indenmlflca- 
tlon  with  contractors. 

(12)  In  chapter  15,  "Compensation  for  Pri- 
vate Property  Acqxilred",  sections  171  (Just 
compensation) ,  172  (condemnation  of  real 
property),  and  174  (Attorney  General  ap- 
proval of  title). 

(13)  In  chapter  17,  "Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy",  section  202. 

(14)  In  chapter  18,  "Enforcement",  Bection 
229  (authority  to  issue  tresp>ase  regulations), 
which  shall  apply  to  any  facility,  installation, 
or  real  property  subject  to  the  jxirisdlctlon, 
admlnlstrtalon,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  utilized  in  carrying  out  any  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  herein  transfered;  section  330 
(photographing,  etc.,  of  Conmilssion  instal- 
lations). In  which  the  words  "property  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction,  administration,  or  in 
the  custody  of  the  Commission,"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  property  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction,  administration,  or  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary  and  utilized  In  carrying 
out  any  of  the  prog^rams  and  activities  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  herein  trans- 
ferred; and  section  232  (Injunction  proceed- 
ings). 

(15)  In  chapter  19,  "Miscellaneous",  sec- 
tions 251  (reports  to  Congress)  and  261  (ap- 
propriations). 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  license  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.) 
shall  be  required  for  the  conduct,  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  persons  under  contract  with  and 
for  the  account  of  the  Secretary,  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  herein  transferred  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Secre- 
tsury.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs  and 
activities,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  radiological  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  national  defense  and 
security  that  are  consistent  with  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  to  govern  Its  own 
activities.  Such  standards  and  procedures 
shall  be  established  with  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion herein  transferred,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  eUI  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Commission  under  section  152  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2182),  in  the 
case  of  Inventions  and  discoveries,  useful  in 
the  production  or  utilization  of  special  nu- 
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clear  material  or  atomic  energy,  made  or  con- 
ceived m  the  course  of  or  under  any  con- 
tract, subcontract,  or  arrangement  entered 
into  with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  the  same  extent  as  If  entered  into 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission. 
SAVINGS    provisions;    mattebs    relating    to 

TRANSFER  or  AGENCIES   AND   OmCES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
Act,  by  (A)  any  Federal  Instrumentality, 
any  functions  of  which  are  transferred  by 
this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction, and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by 
the  appropriate  officer  to  whom  such  func- 
tions are  so  transferred,  by  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  Federal 
instrumentality,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  be- 
fore such  Instrumentality.  Such  proceedings, 
to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions 
so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
instrumentality  before  which  they  were 
pending  at  the  time  of  such  transfer.  In 
either  case,  orders  shall  be  Issued  in  such 
proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  In  effect  until  modi- 
fled,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  appropriate  officer  to  whom  such  func- 
tions are  so  transferred,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)- 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  Federal 
instrumentality,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  Federal  Instrumen- 
tality, functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceed- 
ings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  any  such  instru- 
mentality as  may  be  appropriate;  and.  In  any 
litigation  pending  when  this  section  takes 
effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its 
own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  Federal  instrumentality,  or 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  Is  a 
part  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  Instrumentality  Is  transferred, 
or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  Instrumentality 
or  officer  Is  transferred, 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
appropriate  instrumentality  (except  In  the 
esse  of  a  suit  not  involving  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  In  which  case  the  suit 
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shall  be  continued  by  the  instrumentality 
or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  Federal  Instrumen- 
tality or  officer  so  transferred  or  functions 
Of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  Instrumentality  or  officer  In 
which  such  function  is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  any  Federal  In- 
strumentality or  officer  thereof,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  fimctlons  transferred  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  same 
extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
orders  and  actions  had  been  Issued  or  taken 
by  the  Instrumentality  or  officer,  exercising 
such  functions,  immediately  preceding  their 
transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements  relat- 
ing to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  rec- 
ord, or  administrative  review  that  apply  to 
any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  any 
other  officer  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  fimctlons  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Federal  instrumentality  to  which  such 
functions  are  so  transferred  shsill  have  the 
same  authority  as  that  vested  In  the  officer 
exercising  such  functions  Immediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  such  officer's  ac- 
tions in  exercising  such  functions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised 
by  such  officer  having  such  functions  prior 
to  their  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TRANSFER  OF  AGENCIES  AND  OFFICES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  and  records  as  are 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  be  employed, 
held,  or  used  primarily  In  connection  with 
any  function  transferred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  are  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  whom  such  function  Is  transferred 
by  this  Act.  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  personnel  engaged  In  functions 
transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  transfer  of  functions. 

(b)  No  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  result  in  any  such  per- 
sonnel being  separated  or  reduced  In  grade 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  Federal  instrumentality  are  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  title,  such  Instrumen- 
tality shall  lapse. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Section  10(d)(1)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"Secrettiry  of  the  Interior"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
and  ESivlronment". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment". 

(c)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6312  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"(6)  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment". 

(2)  Section  5313  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(20)  Deputy  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment." 

(3)  Section  5314  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  for  Water." 


"(8A)  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Resouroee 
and  Environment  for  Land." 

(4)  Section  5315  Is  amended  (1)  by  delet- 
ing "(18)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior (6)",  and  (2)  by  deleting  "(42)  SoUc- 
Itor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(42)  General  Coun- 
sel, Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment.". 

REPORT 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year, 
make  a  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  10.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "function"  or  "functions"  include 
powers  and  duties;  and 

(2)  "Federal  Instnmaentallty"  means  any 
executive  department  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency,  bureau,  office,  service,  or  other 
entity  therein. 

DELEGATION   OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  11.  Any  officer  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  functions  are  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  delegate  such  functions, 
or  part  thereof,  to  such  of  his  officers  and 
employees  as  he  may  designate,  may  au- 
thorize such  successive  redelegatlons  of  such 
functions  to  his  officers  and  employees  as  he 
may  deem  desirable,  and  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions. 


EFFECTTva   date;    INITIAL    APPOINTMENT   OF 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  nine- 
ty days  after  the  date  of  Its  enaotznent. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In 
section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  appointed  In 
the  manner  provided  for  In  this  Act,  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  officers  shall  be  compensated  from  the 
date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  Such  comf>ensatlon  and 
related  expenses  of  their  offices  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  available  for  the  functions  to  be 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SENATOR  BAYH'S 
PROPOSALS  CHALLENGINa  AD- 
MINISTRATION ADOPTION  OF 
NEW  REGULATIONS  LIBERALIZ- 
INO  CAPITAL  DEPRECIATION  AL- 
LOWANCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
today  to  declare  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Resolution  98  and  S.  1532  which 
challenge  the  administration's  decision 
to  initiate  a  new  system  of  liberalized 
depreciation  allowances  without  the  prior 
approval  of  Congress. 

President  Nixon's  intention  to  imple- 
ment the  new  asset  depreciation  range, 
which  would  result  in  a  $37  billion  Fed- 
eral revenue  loss  over  the  next  decade, 
is  yet  another  indication  of  a  growing 
tendency  by  the  executive  oranch  to  en- 
croach on  the  legislative  responsibilities 
of  Congress  in  economic  matters.  For 
this  reason,  it  should  be  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Members  of  both  parties. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  Im- 
pounded over  $12  bUlion  in  Federal  funds 
which  had  been  duly  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  construction  of  roads,  con- 
servation projects,  and  low-cost  housing. 
Now  the  Treasury  proposes  to  make 
significant  reductions  in  our  Federal 
revenues  without  seeking  legislative  ap- 
proval. Taken  together,  these  moves  by 
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the  administration  demonstrate  not  pnly 
the  pursuance  of  econcanic  poUcles  highly 
Inappropriate  to  present  conditions,  but 
a  calculated  disre^rd  for  the  basic  Oon- 
stitutlonal  principle  of  "separatiori  of 
powers." 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress,  fend 
Congress  alone,  to  determine  this  Na- 
tion's revenue  policies  and  to  make  pJiy 
necessary  changes  in  the  tax  structure. 
President  Nixon  has  arbitrarily  decked 
to  permit  business  firms  the  optioii  of 
"writing  off"  their  capital  costs  atj  an 
accelerated  pace.  He  has  chosen  to  abian- 
don  safeguards  which  the  Treasury  has 
used  to  insure  that  capital  equipment  is 
customarily  retired  at  the  same  rat«  as 
depreciation  expenses  are  declared  on 
tax  returns.  This  action  constitutes  a  Sig- 
nificant departure  from  the  establisped 
principles  of  tax  law  and  should  h^ve 
required  congressional  approval.      i 

My  colleagues  should  recognize  that 
this  action  by  the  Treasury  represents 
a  policy  decision  by  the  President  and 
not  simply  an  effort  to  improve  eCQclen- 
cy  in  administering  existing  tax  law. 
There  were  no  engineering  or  technical 
studies  made  that  would  warrant  sh(^rt- 
er  economic  lives  for  capital  equipmient 
and  thus  a  mere  rapid  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion. The  liberalization  in  depreciation 
allowances  resulted  essentially  fron(i  a 
decision  by  the  President  to  awarfl  a 
major  tax  break  to  business  without 
going  through  the  normal  legislative 
process.  i 

Nor  should  Congress  Ignore  the  seri- 
ous economic  issues  involved.  With  ithe 
xmemplo3mient  now  over  6.1  perdent 
there  is,  indeed,  a  critical  need  for  strong 
fiscal  action  by  the  Federal  Govemmtnt. 
We  must  ask,  however,  if  the  proposed 
Treasury  Eiction  will  have  an  expfin- 
sionary  impact  on  the  economy  a^  a 
whole.  I 

It  hardly  appears  appropriate  to  lib- 
eralize depreciation  allowances  in  jthe 
hopes  of  stimulating  a  higher  ratej  of 
investment  at  a  time  when  lagging  con- 
sumption levels  have  already  resulted  in 
excess  industrial  capacity.  With  a  rela- 
tively low  effective  demand  for  goods 
now  being  produced  any  tax  benefits  to 
businessmen  would  probably  serve  niore 
as  a  windfall  than  as  incentive  to  a  high- 
er rate  of  ploughback  Into  new  capital 
ventures. 

President  Nixon  has  attempted  to  ra- 
tionalize liberalized  depreciation  allbw- 
ances  by  citing  the  need  to  ease  theiin- 
dustrlal  transition  from  wartime  to 
peticetime  production.  There  is  indeed  a 
need  for  national  economic  conversion 
but  we  must  Insure  here,  again,  that  the 
appropriate  action  Is  being  taken. 

In  1940,  when  there  was  a  dire  neces- 
sity to  mobilize  the  American  econdmy 
for  wartime  production,  President  Roos- 
evelt made  a  specific  request  that  Con- 
gress amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  investment  in  defense  fa- 
cilities. Today,  if  President  Nixon  jde- 
slres  to  ease  the  transition  to  peacetiine, 
he  should  request  similar  legislation  to 
allow  rapid  write  oSs  to  those  firms  ;ac- 
tively  attempting  to  convert  from  de- 
fense to  new  national  priorities.  Such  ac- 
tion would  be  far  more  appropriate  than 


an  indiscriminate  tax  bresik  to  all  busi- 
ness firms,  regardless  of  participation  in 
the  conversion  process. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  At  this  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  a  number  of  items  on  which  I  think 
comment  should  be  made. 


sought  to  improve  his  lot  he  had  the  full 
force  of  Government  visited  upon  him, 
I  think  that  parallel  or  comparison  will 
be  remembered  not  only  this  year  but 
will  be  remembered  next  year. 


THE   INCREASE   IN   THE   PRICE   OP 
STEEL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  note  of  a  situation  and  I  hope 
It  win  signal  comments  in  this  area  by 
people  more  qualified  than  I.  This  is  a 
very  important  subject.  It  is  one  on  which 
I  have  read  very  little  in  the  American 
newspapers  and  have  heard  even  less 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  since 
this  action  took  place.  It  is  a  matter  that 
I  think  has  a  momentous  effect  on  the 
economy.  I  refer  to  the  6.5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  steel  put  into  effect 
by  the  steel  companies  beginning  in 
May. 

This  administration,  as  a  result  of 
that  price  increase,  I  think,  waffled  a 
great  deal  on  its  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  inflation  and  it  waffled  so  badly 
that  the  best  it  could  come  up  with  was 
that  this  was  prudent  pricing.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  steel  increase  felt  it  was 
prudent,  and  interestingly  enough  this 
administration  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment went  along  with  this  "prudent" 
6.5-percent  increase  in  the  price  of  steel, 
something  that  cascades  throughout  our 
economy,  raising — and  I  do  not  know 
to  what  degree,  but  certainly  with  a 
multiplier  effect — and  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  administra- 
tion would  look  upon  this  6.5-percent  in- 
crease as  prudent,  when  we  have  work- 
ingmen,  people  who  work  with  their 
hands  in  the  construction  trade  indus- 
tries, seeking  increases.  I  sun  not  here 
to  defend  all  increases  and  take  the  side 
of  labor;  some  increases  are  legitimate 
and  some  are  not;  but  I  tliink,  by  and 
large,  the  increases  that  the  working- 
men  have  sought  have  been  legitimate. 

We  see  increases  sought  by  the  work- 
ingman.  We  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  invoke  or  actually  set  aside 
the  provisions  of  the  Bacon-Davis  Act, 
which  had  a  tremendous  denigrating  ef- 
fect on  the  economy;  and  it  was  so  deni- 
grating it  was  my  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  others,  that  that  Is  why  the 
President  had  to  recant  on  thii  decision. 
His  action,  for  all  purposes,  would  have 
destroyed  the  labor  movement  In  this 
country. 

I  underscore  the  parallel;  that  is,  that 
in  this  administration,  stockholders  and 
people  who  profit  as  owners  of  steel  cor- 
porations receive  no  criticism  at  all;  but 
when  the  workingman,  the  labor  man. 


THE   INCONGRUITY   OP   AMERICAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  raise  a  matter  which  I  raised  last  De- 
cember about  the  incongruity  of  Ameri- 
can policy  which  places  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  an  effort  to  contain  communism, 
thereby  involving  us  in  a  full-fledged 
war,  killing  i)eople,  having  foreigner* 
killed,  having  South  Vietnamese  and 
North  Vietnamese  killed,  and  having 
Americans  killed,  all  in  the  name  of  con- 
taining and  fighting  communism.  I  was 
making  the  compwirison  at  that  time  to 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
we  have  helped  Coramimists. 

One  particular  instance  was  reported 
in  the  press  recently,  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  12,  about  American  Air 
Force  medics  jumping  into  the  Pacific 
with  parachutes,  parachuting  down  into 
the  sea  to  try  to  get  aboard  a  Soviet 
fishing  vessel,  to  minister  to  the  physi- 
cal needs  of  a  Soviet  citizen.  The  reason 
why  they  had  to  be  parachuted  was 
that  the  sea  was  so  rough.  So  one  can 
Imagine  how  dangerous  It  must  have 
been  for  these  Americans  to  parachute 
into  the  Pacific,  and  then  to  be  hauled 
aboard  the  Russian  vessel  to  minister 
to  the  Soviet  citizen. 

In  my  mind,  that  is  a  fine  example  of 
man  on  man,  human  being  on  human  be- 
ing, trying  to  help  one  another  with 
a  true  spirit  of  humanity. 

I  mention  this  because  it  makes  me 
wonder  why  it  Is  that  nations,  in  an 
eclectic  way,  finds  means,  in  a  whole- 
sale fashion,  to  murder  each  other,  when, 
left  to  their  own  devices,  men  can  seek 
a  level  of  peace  and  humanity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  19711 
CHxrnsTS   Tkzat    Injtteed   Rttssun 

An  Injured  Buaslan  seaman  has  been 
brought  to  an  Oregon  hospital  after  Air 
Force  medics  Jumped  Into  the  Pacific  and 
gave  him  first  aid  treatment  aboard  a  Soviet 
refrigerator  ship. 

The  Pentagon  said  yesterday  the  seaman, 
44-year-old  Kuraev  Vladimir  VaslUJlvlch,  was 
taken  off  the  278-foot  Russian  food  process- 
ing ship  P{M:henda  off  Astoria,  Ore. 

Because  of  rough  seas,  an  amphibious  plane 
was  unable  to  land  but  three  U.S.  pararescue 
men  parachuted  Into  the  sea  and  were  taXen 
aboard  the  vessel  to  treat  the  injured  sea- 
man. 


THE  MANSFIELD  PROPOSAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  matter,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  majority  leader  for  what  I  think  was 
a  very  unusual  bon  mot.  I  think  one 
seldom  sees  the  tactics  of  the  President  in 
this  regard,  when  he  appears  to  be  calling 
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on  everybody  and  anybody  who  has  a 
name  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  to  man 
the  barricades  and  lend  a  iiand  to  the 
present  policy  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  sustain,  a  policy 
which  the  majority  leader  has  brought 
Into  severe  question  by,  to  my  mind,  a 
very  courageous  proposal. 

Before  going  on.  I  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  on  the  fioor,  and  I  want  to 
yield  to  him  as  much  time  as  he  may  need 
for  his  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding  to 
me  so  that  I  may,  very  briefiy,  make  two 
unanimous-consent  requests.  They  re- 
fer to  two  articles  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's press.  First  was  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "The  Mansfield  Amendment:  Why 
Not  Vietnam"? 

I  think  that  is  a  good  question.  I  want 
to  assure  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  that  before  the  pending  business 
Is  disposed  of,  we  will  move  on  to  the 
question  of  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  poses  such  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  defeat  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment that  I  feel  the  editorial  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  debate,  and  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  19711 

Tbz  Mansitzld  Amendmekt:  Why  Not 
Vietnam? 

The  merits,  the  politics  and  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  draft- 
extension  bill,  which  would  compel  the 
United  States  to  halve  Its  troop  strength  In 
Europe  by  Dec.  31.  are  three  separate  matters. 

On  the  merits,  the  amendment  Is  a  disaster. 
The  essence  of  alliance  Is  to  consult  with 
one'8  allies  about  the  common  interest.  To 
present  them  with  a  fait  accompli,  especially 
one  of  the  Mansfield  magnitude,  would  quite 
certainly  cost  the  United  States  not  only  the 
confidence  of  its  allies  but  the  respect  of  its 
adversaries.  In  particular,  the  prospects  of  ne- 
gotiating troop  reductions  or  political  settle- 
ments in  Europe  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  would 
disintegrate.  Important  sums  might  be  saved 
on  the  American  defense  budget  and  balance 
of  payments.  Par  more  Important  Increments 
would  be  lost  to  Washington's  world  position 
uid  its  word. 

The  politics  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
•eem  to  be  that  even  though  its  sponsor  may 
(Ive  way  on  details  of  number  and  date  In 
«ler  to  get  it  through  the  Senate,  the  meas- 
ure stands  virtually  no  chance  of  clearing 
the  House,  and  the  President  doubtless  would 
mploy  a  veto  M  any  significant  shred  of  it 
'••elied  his  desk.  We  have  a  certain  sym- 
Ptthy  for  Senator  Mansfield,  who  has  tried 
pstlently  and  politely  for  years  to  win  suc- 
MMlve  Presidents  over  to  his  view,  but  this 
Joes  not  Justify  his  use  of  a  legislative 
bludgeon  now.  The  very  fact  that  he  intro- 
inoed  his  amendment,  even  though  it  may  be 
••♦•red  down  and  finally  defeated,  vsrlll 
**tch  taut  the  already  strained  relations  be- 
™««n  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  and — 
•Ittout  just  cause— embarrass  the  President 
a  Us  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

TWs  Is  where  the  diplomacy  of  the  amend- 
?eat  Ues.  There  U  nothing  magic  about  the 
yjw  of  310,000  American  men  In  Europe  but 
» Is  spun  of  more  than  cotton  candy.  It  re- 
lets a  NATO  consensus  on  the  mUitary  re- 
'Jwenients  of  Western  security  and  It  also 


reflects  a  political  guarantee  of  the  American 
commitment  to  Europe.  Any  change  from 
this  figure  must  express  more  them  a  sena- 
tor's irritation  or  the  general  weariness  over 
Vietnam  or  an  attack  of  balance-of -payments 
blues.  Above  all,  any  change  must  flow  from 
alliance  decision. 

We  have  never  been  sanguine  about 
chances  of  getting  Moscow  to  negotiate  troop 
cuts.  If  only  because  of  the  large  occupation 
role  of  Soviet  troops  in  East  Europe.  This 
should  not  mean,  however,  that  American 
troops  are  frozen  in  place  until  Moscow  feels 
ready  to  trust  its  East  European  allies. 
Ideally,  reduction  or  thlnout  or  redeploy- 
ment would  be  mutual  but  in  practice  It  may 
be  appropriate  and  safe  simply  for  NATO  to 
sit  down  and  as  an  alliance  explore  again 
whether  Improvements  in  NATO  firepower 
or  mobility  or  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  threat  may  not  permit  certain  agreed 
reductions,  or  whether  the  growing  unity 
and  strength  of  West  Europe  may  now  allow 
the  Exiropeans  themselves  to  take  over  a 
greater  share  of  their  own  defense.  The  key 
words  are,  we  repeat,  as  an  alliance.  Therein, 
the  postwar  years  have  shown,  lies  the  true 
security  of  the  West. 

In  fact.  If  Senator  Mansfield  and  others 
feel  an  overwhelming  urge  to  retrench  and 
reduce  American  forces  overseas,  there  Is  an- 
other far  more  appropriate  place  they  might 
look :  Vietnam.  To  siunmon  home  troops  from 
one  theater  where  they  have  helped  keep  the 
peace  well  for  more  than  two  decades,  while 
shying  from  removing  troops  from  a  theater 
of  costly  and  agonizing  war,  is  lopsided  and 
baffling.  There  looms  in  the  Senate,  beyond 
the  Hatfleld-McQovern  amendment  that 
would  set  a  flat  deadline  for  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
that  would  in  effect  require  the  President 
to  set  a  deadline  linked  to  Hanoi's  release  of 
American  POWs.  Why  Europe,  why  not  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  which  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Times,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished Journalist,  Mr.  James  Reston. 
He  has  entitled  iiis  article,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dry  humor,  "Meat-Ax  Mike." 

He  does  not  carry  out  in  the  theme  of 
the  article  the  appellation  of  meat  ax 
which  he  applies  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  In  fact,  by  his  article, 
he  indicates  that  the  majority  leader  is 
anything  but  a  meat-ax  politician, 
and  that  what  he  tries  to  do  through  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  wiiich  Mr.  Res- 
ton  thinks  should  be  defeated,  is  to  bring 
about  some  thoughtful  change  in  our 
military  relationships  with  the  other 
NATO  allies. 

This  is  not  at  all  a  thought  which  I 
think  is  repugnant  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  NATO  lias  been  a  great  in- 
stitution, but  It  is  not  a  monument.  It  is 
not  unchangeable,  immutable. 

I  think  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Mr. 
Reston  as  to  the  long-range  effects  of 
the  debate  are  extremely  substantive  and 
valuable.  While  Mr.  Reston  hopes,  as  I 
hope,  that  the  Mansfield  amendment  wUl 
be  defeated,  I  think  the  long-range 
change  which  may  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  discussions  can  be  useful. 

It  is  my  intention,  when  I  submit  my 
modification  of  the  substitute  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  to  provide  for 
full  consideration,  for  careful  consider- 
ation, so  there  can  be  the  kind  of  evalu- 
ation which  will  keep  NATO  alive  and  a 
vital  and  viable  institutlan.  and  not 


merely  a  monument  to  a  heroic  moment 
in  American  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Meat-Ax  Mike"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  14,  1971] 
Meat-Ax  Mike 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washinoton,  May  13.— Mike  Mansfield, 
the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  la  a 
cool  and  sensible  man,  so  when  he  tries  to 
cut  the  American  military  forces  in  Europe 
in  two  it  Is  obvious  that  something  is  seri- 
ously wrong. 

Mainly,  it  is  the  accumulated  fnistratlons 
of  over  twenty  years.  Mike  is  fed  up  with  the 
war,  with  the  cost  of  the  military,  with  the 
failure  of  most  of  the  European  allies  to 
hold  up  their  end  of  the  common  defense 
burden,  with  the  Inability  of  the  Government 
to  resolve  any  of  these  problems. 

For  ten  years  now,  he  has  been  wrinkling 
his  expressive  face  and  appealing  to  succes- 
sive administrations  to  make  substantial  cuts 
m  tJ.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Last  August,  he  sent 
a  long  catalogue  of  questions  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  on  this  subject  and  never 
even  got  an  answer.  The  recent  European 
run  on  the  dollar  was  too  much  for  him. 
so  he  reached  for  his  meat-ax. 

His  general  charge  is  fair  enough:  the 
American  military  presence  In  the  world  U 
too  large,  the  allied  contribution  too  small, 
and  neither  la  very  responsive  to  gentle 
persuasion. 

According  to  his  figures,  the  United  States 
now  has  over  2,000  bases  In  over  thirty 
countries  all  over  the  world,  surrounded  by 
1,750.000  military  personnel,  military  de- 
pendents and  indigenous  workers  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  about  $4.B  billion  a  year. 

In  Eurc^e  alone,  the  United  States  has 
300,000  military  men.  226,000  dependents, 
128  generals,  and  over  7,000  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  is  even  paying  land  taxes  on  some 
of  its  bases.  "We  are  peylng  them  to  stay 
there  to  defend  them,"  Senator  Mansfield 
says,  and  a  lot  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  share  his  resentment. 

Well,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
silly  as  it  sometimes  is  and  much  as  It  likes 
and  respects  Senator  Mansfield,  Is  not  going 
to  dismember  the  most  effective  American 
alliance  of  the  century  by  voting  to  oon^>el 
the  President  to  halve  his  European  force, 
but  this  is  what  happens  In  Washington 
when  old  policies  are  not  kept  up  to  date 
and  appeals  for  sensible  review  of  force 
levels  are  ignored. 

In  their  preoccupation  with  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  last  two  Administrations  have  al> 
lowed  the  North  Atlantic  AUlanoe  to  loitei 
down  into  a  miliary  organisation  that  is  Just 
large  enough  to  be  enormously  expensive, 
and  yet  Just  sm&U  enough  to  be  vulnerable 
to  defeat  without  the  use  of  tactical  weapons. 
It  was  the  aim  of  American  policy  over  the 
last  generation — and  of  Senator  Mansfield — 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  strong  and 
unified  Europe  which  could  act  as  an  equal 
partner  with  the  United  States  in  a  shared 
defense  of  a  common  civilization. 

Instead,  the  Europeans  have  preferred  to 
enjoy  their  prosperity  and  national  Inde- 
pendence rather  than  pay  the  price  of  politi- 
cal union,  and  have  counted  on  the  United 
States  for  their  security  rather  than  on  one 
another. 

This  has  caused  increasing  Irritation  here, 
particularly  when  the  cost  of  U.S.  arms  has 
contributed  to  monetary  crises  abroad  and 
social  and  economic  dlfBcultlee  at  home;  but 
it  is  clearly  far  too  large  a  problem,  encom- 
passing nothing  less  than  the  organization  of 
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world  peace,  to  be  bandied  wltb  a  sudden 
rider  on  a  Senate  bill  tbat  has  not  ev(  m  gone 
tlirougb  tbe  scrutiny  of  public  or  private 
hearings  In  this  session  of  the  Congriiss. 

What  Is  particularly  Ironic  about  this  Is 
that  the  Manafleld  amendment  was  tcssed  at 
the  Senate  precisely  at  the  time  wien  the 
West  Europeans  are  finally  on  the  verge  of 
bringing  Britain  Into  the  European  Ec  anomlc 
Community  and  making  progress  it  last 
toward  some  political  unity. 

Still,  Mr.  Mansfield  1b  not  an  lU-tepipered 
Isolationist  acting  out  of  frustratlcn  and 
caprice.  He  knows  the  U.S.  Army  In  Europe 
is  bloated  with  noncombat  and  non:ombat 
support  troops.  He  feels  the  war  Is  cotilng  to 
an  end  In  Vietnam  and  that,  with  China 
emerging  from  Isolation,  new  reappraisals  of 
policy  In  Asia  as  well  as  In  Europe  are  on  the 
horizon. 

Also,  he  has  been  around  this  city  ]m  st  long 
enough  to  know,  as  John  Gardner  saj  s,  that 
Institutions  don't  move  unless  they  are 
shoved,  and  that  on  such  questions  as  In- 
fiuenclng  the  Pentagon  and  the  a, lies,  a 
gentle  shove  Is  not  enough. 

So  for  the  moment  he  sounds  like  the 
terrible-tempered  Mr.  Bang,  and  he  has  the 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  apd  De- 
fense. Henry  Kissinger  and  assorted  Spokes- 
men rushing  to  the  defense  of  thei  grand 
alliance.  i 

But  maybe  Mike's  gentle  meat  ax  jwlU  do 
some  good  after  all.  He  could  even]  revive 
some  talk  about  building  a  senslbW  world 
order  again,  and  no  such  large  subjectlas  that 
has  been  discussed  around  here  since  J^yndon 
Johnson  discovered  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  ^enator 
from  Maryland  for  what  I  think  was  a 
very  appwopriate  reference  to  the  orga- 
nization as  an  institution,  and  not  a 
monument.  I  think  this  is  a  movement 
from  a  monument  to  an  institutito,  be- 
cause it  has  not  changed  for  20l  years, 
which  to  my  mind  typifies  its  monu- 
mental immutability. 

But,  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying 
before  I  yielded  to  the  Senatot  from 
Maryland,  about  the  President's  calling 
In  all  the  names  which  could  be  found  to 
lend  credibility  to  his  objections  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  I  think  tl>e  best 
statement  in  that  regard  was  mlwie  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) himself,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  I  quote  from  ^nator 
Mansfield  :  J 

They  are  calling  In  all  the  old-tiiaers,  all 
the  guys  who  formulated  this  poUcy  i&  years 
ago.  It  Just  Illustrates  the  generation  gap 
In  our  policy. 

I  think  that  Is  so  ably  said. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Ifstly,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  include!  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Cluristian 
Science  Monitor  that  appeared  op  May 
11,  entitled  "And  Corrections  at  Home." 
The  substance  of  the  article  Is  th|e  state 
of  our  Military  Establishment.  A  good 
deal  of  the  criticism  that  has  taken  place 
thus  far.  and  that  will  continue  io  take 
place,  is  that  those  who  wish  to  tut  the 
numbers  in  our  Military  Establi$hment 
are  really  trying  to  hamper  the  Military 
Establishment. 

Nothing  could  be  further  frqm  the 
truth.  The  case  we  will  mak^  rests 
aquarely  on  the  Gates  Commission^  which 
Is  a  very  outstanding  commission  and 


which  has  made  the  most  definitive  state- 
ment ever  made  with  reference  to  our 
MUltary  Establishment.  General  Gruen- 
ther  and  General  Norstad  are  on  the 
Commission,  two  very  fine  military  of- 
ficers. The  Commission  approved  unani- 
mously all  of  the  recommendations  they 
put  forth.  It  truly  can  be  said,  as  the 
Commission  itself  said,  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  is  improve  the  military.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do — im- 
prove the  military;  because  if  we  have 
an.  improved  military,  we  obviously  have 
improved  our  defense  posture,  and  a 
proper  defense  posture,  and  a  proper  de- 
fense posture  is  paramount. 

This  article  demonstrates  the  excesses 
that  are  wrapped  in  today's  military, 
and  places  in  proper  focus  a  good  portion 
of  the  blame  on  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
draft,  and  the  draft  has  been,  certainly 
to  a  great  extent,  responsible  in  a  culpa- 
ble way  for  the  diflBculties  we  face  with 
regard  to  our  military.  I  would  only  like 
to  say  that  this  could  be  easily  corrected 
by  letting  the  draft  expire  at  the  end  of 
next  month.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  CoRHicnoNS  at  Homz 

There  may  be  many  other  contributing 
reasons  behind  the  drop  In  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  but  only  one  Is  really  Important.  The 
political  leadership  In  Washintgon  has  for 
six  years  tried  to  run  a  very  expensive  war 
"on  the  cuff"  like  the  family  that  lives  be- 
yond its  means. 

The  fault  has  been  bipartisan.  It  was  com- 
mitted In  the  first  case  by  Lyndon  Johnson: 
In  1965  his  economic  and  congressional  lead- 
ers advised  him  to  raise  taxes  and  pay  for 
the  war  as  he  went  along.  He  refused,  on  the 
comforting  theory  that  the  overwhelming 
might  of  the  American  military  machine 
would  win  the  war  before  the  cost  began 
to  hurt. 

Richard  Nixon  promised  his  backers  of  1968 
that  If  elected  he  could  cut  taxes.  Unlike 
some  presidents  who  have  put  embarrassing 
campaign  promises  aside  on  getting  to  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Nixon  Insisted  on  dropping 
the  Income  siurtax. 

It  Is  merely  coincidental  that  Washington's 
EJuropean  creditors  chose  to  close  down  on 
easy  credit  (buying  more  dollars  than  they 
want  or  need  at  the  old  official  rate)  at  the 
same  time  that  Congress  begins  debate  on 
extension  of  the  so-called  "selective  service" 
system,  and  an  Army  staff  sergeant  goes  on 
trial  for  making  a  fortune  out  of  Army  PXs. 
But  there  Is  a  connection  among  all  these 
things. 

Corrupt  staff  sergeants  are  Just  another 
siu-face  manifestation  of  living  beyond  one's 
means. 

The  American  Army  is  the  most  overstuffed 
in  history.  Thanks  lo  the  draft,  it  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  more  manpower  than  it 
ever  needed.  It  lives  extravagantly.  In  every 
way.  Its  greatest  single  extravagance  has  been 
to  keep  long-term  volunteers  largely  in  safe 
occupations  while  sending  the  drafted  men 
into  combat.  Roughly  nine  out  of  ten  com- 
bat riflemen  in  Vietnam  have  been  draftees. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  Itself  a  lux\iry  pos- 
sible only  because  the  draft  existed. 

The  Army  has  been  living  high,  on  \inllm- 


Ited  manpower.  The  Oovernment  has  been 
living  high,  on  fighting  faraway  frontier  wan 
without  enough  taxation  to  carry  them.  And 
It  all  comes  together  In  a  day  of  reckoaing. 
It's  always  like  this  sooner  or  later,  for  those 
who  live  beyond  their  means.  The  tlmt 
comes  when  creditors  cut  off  credit.  Tbat  li 
precisely  what  the  European  bankers  hav« 
done  to  Uncle  Sam. 

One  way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  will  b«  to 
make  sure  that  no  president  ever  again  com- 
mlts  half  a  million  Americans  to  a  faraway 
war  as  easily  as  President  Johnson  was  al- 
lowed to  do  It. 

And  one  way  for  Congress  to  do  that  will 
be  to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  the  draft. 
Perhaps  It  has  to  be  extended  for  another 
year  or  two;  but  It  need  not  be  extended 
Indefinitely,  nor  need  a  president  be  able 
to  use  It  at  his  discretion  for  wars  beyond 
the  country's  resources. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
speeches  of  Senators  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


THE    GROSS    NATIONAL    PRODUCT 
AND  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1971,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  Edwin  L. 
Dale,  Jr.,  entitled  "Samuelson  Derides 
Nixon's  Forecast  on  the  Economy."  In- 
cluded in  that  article  was  this  quota- 
tion: 

The  1970  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
economics  used  such  terms  as  "poppycock," 
"ludicrous,"  "cynical"  and  "comic  opera" 
today  to  describe  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's relatively  optlnUstlc  projections  of  the 
economy  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  on  pEige  1  and  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  on  page  55,  it  Is  reported 
that  a  revision  and  updating  of  the  first 
quarter  GNP  figures  makes  clear  that 
the  Nation's  gross  national  product 
actually  increased  by  nearly  $31  billion 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1971  instead  of  the 
originaUy  projected  $28.5  billion.  ITils 
new  figure  translates  into  an  Increase 
in  dollar  value  of  13.1  percent  over  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970,  which  is  the  larg- 
est percentage  increase  in  the  GNP  since 
1958. 

A  number  of  critics  thought  that  the 
administration's  hopes  for  economic  ex- 
pansion of  this  order  were  unrealistic. 
For  example.  Otto  Eckstein,  a  former 
Democratic  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  professor  at  Hm- 
vard,  predicted  earlier  this  year  that  the 
first  quarter  GNP  would  increase  only 
about  $22  billion.  His  prognosticative 
skills  should  be  duly  noted  today. 

This  increase  brings  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  for  the  GNP  up  to 
$1,020.7  bilUon.  Fleal  GNP— the  Ol«^ 
stated  in  1958  doUars— also  was  revised 
upward  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $732.7  bUUon,  a  7.1 -percent  in- 
crease over  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970. 

Most  importantly,  the  upward  revision 


of  the  GNP  is  due  to  the  fact  that  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  were 
higher  than  originally  projected — an  in- 
dication that  consumer  confidence  is  re- 
turning and  that  continued  expansion  is 
in  sight.  Moreover,  about  half  of  this 
upward  adjustment  in  GNP  Is  an  im- 
provement in  real  terms,  so  that  Inflation 
was  not  the  principle  reason  for  the 
economy's  expansion. 

Along  with  the  upward  revision  in  the 
GNP  first  quarter  figures,  increased  re- 
tail sales  and  upward  bound  corporate 
profits  show  that  the  economy  is  re- 
sponding to  President  Nixon's  policies. 
first  quarter  retail  sales  now  stand  at 
$31,649  million,  an  increase  over  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970  of  4.1  percent. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
for  corporate  profits  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  stands  at  $86.4  billion,  an  in- 
crease over  the  first  quarter  of  1970  of 
4.6  percent.  The  trend  of  corporate  prof- 
its points  upward  and  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing upswing  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  those  who 
have  been  determined  to  play  poUtics 
with  the  Nation's  economy  to  take  a  new 
look  at  President  Nixon's  statement 
when  he  said : 

Nineteen  seventy-one  will  be  a  good  year, 
and  1972  will  be  a  very  good  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  today's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "GNP  Fig- 
ure Increased  for  First  Quarter,"  writ- 
ten by  Carole  Shifrin,  and  the  article  en- 
titled "GNP  Rose  More  Than  Estimated," 
written  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  and  pub- 
lished on  page  55  of  today's  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GNP  Figure  Increased  for  First   Quarter 
(By  Carole  Shifrin) 

A  report  heartening  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Indicates  that  the  pace  of  the  na- 
tion's economy  was  faster  In  the  first  quarter 
than  earlier  statistics  had  suggested. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  yesterday 
the  Qross  National  Product — total  output  of 
goods  and  services — Increased  by  a  record 
130.8  billion  In  the  first  quarter  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $1,020  billion.  In  preliminary  figures. 
Commerce  said  the  economy  had  grown  by 
$28.5  billion  In  the  three-month  period  to 
$1,018  billion. 

Along  with  the  $2.3  billion  rise  In  the  ONP 
figures,  Commerce  reported  that  corporate 
profits  rebounded  strongly  In  the  first  quar- 
ter after  an  actual  decline  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970. 

Clouding  the  economic  picture,  however, 
were  figures  showing  that  the  Inflation  rate 
in  the  first  quarter,  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.6 
per  cent,  was  worse  than  the  5.2  per  cent 
reported  earlier.  This  is  the  so-called  ONP 
price  deflator,  considered  the  best  measure 
of  inflation  in  the  economy. 

George  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  called  the  new 
QNP  data  "gratifying"  and  said  It  Indicates 
"a  good  strong  first  quarter. 

"We  think  the  economy  Is  moving  along 
MiMtly,"  he  said.  Although  conceding  the 
figures  show  "a  considerable  price  Increase," 
lie  pointed  out  they  also  refiect  a  7.1  per  cent 
gain  in  real  economic  growth,  whereas  ear- 
lier flgxires  showed  a  6.5  per  cent  gain. 


Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  was 
also  optimistic  about  the  new  figures,  calling 
them  "solid  confirmation  of  the  strong  re- 
surgence of  the  UjS.  economy." 

Although  the  newer  data  edged  the  admin- 
istration a  bit  closer  to  Its  goal  of  a  $1,065 
billion  economy  this  year.  It  falls  short  of 
what  most  economists  believe  was  needed  in 
the  first  quarter  to  attain  the  goal.  Most 
economists  had  suggested  that  a  first-quarter 
ONP  Increase  of  $35  billion  was  necessary 
to  put  the  economy  on  the  track  to  achieve 
the  official  projection. 

Most  of  the  first-quarter  GNP  gain — which, 
at  13.1  per  cent.  Is  the  largest  in  13  years — 
is  still  attributable  to  a  rebound  from  last 
year's  General  Motors  strike.  Of  the  $30.8 
billion  gain  In  output,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures  indicate  that  $19.6  billion  of 
it  was  in  automobiles  and  associated  prod- 
ucts; the  other  $11.2  billion  was  a  gain  In 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Earlier  figures  had  ehown  a  gain  of  $19.2 
billion  In  automobUes  and  $9.3  billion  for 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  Most  of  the  $2.3 
billion  Increase  in  first-quarter  GNP  figures, 
therefore,  was  attributable  to  gains  In  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

Contributing  to  the  gain  was  an  Increase 
of  $1.7  bUllon  in  consumer  expenditures  In 
the  first  quarter.  A  Commerce  official  Indi- 
cated that  Americans  spent  $1.4  billion  more 
on  durable  goods — furniture,  household 
goods  and  other  durables — and  $300  million 
more  on  non-durable  goods — food  and  cloth- 
ing— than  the  earlier  figures  showed. 

As  a  consequence,  consumers  saved  less. 
Personal  savings  In  the  first  quarter  de- 
clined $1.5  billion  from  the  earlier  estimate 
to  a  7.0  per  cent  savings  rate  from  7.2  per 
cent  In  the  preliminary  report. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  revised 
GNP  gain  were  residential  construction,  up 
$400  mlUlon  over  the  earlier  report;  net  ex- 
ports, up  $500  million,  and  total  government 
purchases,  up  $700  million. 

Business  Inventories  were  revised  down- 
ward by  $1  billion  from  earlier  figures. 

A  Commerce  official  attributed  the  change 
In  the  Inflation  rate — from  5.2  per  cent  to 
5.6  per  cent — ^to  three  factors :  Increased  costs 
of  private  construction;  a  larger  Increase  In 
prices  of  exported  goods  than  Imported 
goods,  and  higher  food  prices  in  March  than 
were  anticipated  in  the  earlier  report. 

As  to  corporate  profits.  Commerce  reported 
that  first  quarter  before-tax  book  profits  In- 
creased 13.2  per  cent  from  the  fourth  quarter 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $86.4 
billion.  The  $10.1  billion  three-month  rise 
compares  to  an  $8.1  billion  drop  the  quarter 
before,  a  reflection  primarily  of  effects  of 
the  OM  strike. 


ONP  Rose  More  Than  Estimatto:   Piottres 

Reported     for    First    Quarter — Advance 

Made  in  Corporate  Earnings 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  nation's  total  output  of 
g^oods  and  services  rose  a  little  more  In  this 
year's  first  quarter  than  the  preliminary  es- 
timate a  month  ago  had  Indicated  the  Com- 
merce Department  reported  today. 

It  also  said  that  corporate  profits  before 
taxes  rose  $10.1-bllllon  in  the  first  quarter  to 
an  annual  rate  of  $86.4-blUlon.  This  was 
higher  than  in  any  quarter  of  1970  but  still 
was  below  profits  In  1969. 

The  gross  national  product  In  the  first 
quarter  was  put  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1,020.7- 
blUlon  up  $30.8-bllllon  from  1970's  fourth 
quarter  and  $2.33-bllllon  higher  than  pre- 
viously estimated.  However,  In  real  terms — 
the  G.N.P.  measured  In  constant  1968  dol- 
lars— the  new  figure  was  only  $l.l-bllllon 
higher  than  the  earlier  estimate,  at  $732.7- 
billion. 

This  real  measure  of  the  O.N.P.  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  7  per  cent  In  the  first  quarter. 


in  contrast  to  a  drop  of  4  per  cent  in  the 
fotirth  quarter  of  1970.  The  automobile  strike 
late  last  year  and  the  subsequent  recovery 
accounted  for  most  of  the  dlSerence. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice  Stans, 
said  today's  report  provided  "solid  confirma- 
tion of  the  strong  resurgence  of  the  United 
States  economy."  He  added  that  "the  major 
economic  signs  point  to  vigorous  economic 
growth  In  the  second  quarter,"  citing  as  "one 
of  the  moet  Important"  the  continued 
strength  of  retail  sales. 

The  big  rise  in  the  gross  national  product 
in  the  first  quarter  came  despite  an  unus- 
ually low  level  of  Inventory  accumulation — 
less  even  than  In  the  depressed  fourth  quar- 
ter. "Final  sales"  (the  O.N.P.  minus  inven- 
tory changes)  rose  by  $33-bllllon,  a  huge 
Increase  by  any  measure. 

However,  as  measured  by  the  G.N.P.  price 
Index  there  was  little  or  no  lessening  of  in- 
flation In  the  first  quarter.  This  was  in  con- 
trast to  the  picture  presented  by  the  con- 
svmier  price  Index.  The  O.N.P.  price  Index  for 
the  private  sector,  adjusted  to  remove  dis- 
tortions, rose  by  5.1  per  cent  In  the  first 
quarter,  the  same  as  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1970. 

As  compared  with  the  preliminary  report, 
the  chief  upward  revision  in  today's  O.NP. 
figures  was  In  personal  consumption  spend- 
ing. Exports  were  also  revised  upward  and 
inventory  accumulation  downward. 

Like  the  gross  national  product,  the  profit 
figures  In  the  first  quarter  were  dominated 
by  the  recovery  In  the  automobile  Industry. 
The  $8e.4-bllllon  annual  rate  for  profits  be- 
fore taxes  compared  with  $81.3-bllllon  for 
all    1970   and   $91.2-bllllon   for   1969. 

After-tax  profits  were  put  at  $47.5-bllUon, 
up  from  $41.4-bllllon  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1970.  The  repwrt  said  corporate  tax  liabili- 
ties rose  $4-billion,  with  the  downward  Im- 
pact of  the  expiration  of  the  Income-tax  sur- 
charge offset  In  part  by  provisions  of  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  rise  In  corporate  tax  liabilities  resulted 
In  an  Increase  in  Federal  receipts,  reducing 
the  deficit  In  the  budget  as  measured  on  the 
"national  income  accounts  '  basis,  which  Is 
often  used  as  a  measure  of  the  stimulative 
effect  of  the  budget  on  the  economy. 

Tbe  budget  deficit  on  this  basis  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $13.3-blIllon  In  the  first  year's 
fourth  quarter. 


CONTINUING  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  SIT  DURING  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  during  the  92d  Congress,  to 
file  reports  during  adjournments  or  re- 
cesses of  the  Senate,  on  appropriation 
bills,  including  Joint  resolutions,  together 
with  any  accompanying  notices  of  mo- 
tions to  suspend  rule  XVI  pursuant  to 
rule  XL  for  the  purpose  of  offering  cer- 
tain amendments  to  such  bills  or  Joint 
resolutions,  which  proposed  amendments 
shall  be  printed. 

This  is  the  usual  form.  The  leadership 
just  forgot  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  at  the  begiimlng  of  the 
session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
this,  as  the  majority  leader  has  stated,  la 
a  practice  that  has  been  followed  tradi- 
tionally in  the  Senate,  and  the  request 
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has  been  cleared,  as  I  understand  ^,  with 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  mike  it. 
really,  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  m^iorlty 
member.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONO^^  AS 
REFLECTED  IN  THE  OROS$  NA- 
TIONAL PRODUCT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
response,  in  part,  to  what  the  idlstin- 
guished  assistant  minority  leade^  (Mr. 
Griffin)  said  a  moment  ago,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  annoimcemCnt  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  tod«y  con- 
cerning the  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  encouraging.  We  must 
all  recognize  that.  It  was  a  somewhat 
better  first  quarter,  before  thesa  revi- 
sions which  makes  it  even  better.  But, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  to  put  thi^  news 
in  proper  perspective.  ' 

What  has  been  compared  by  ttie  ad- 
ministration Is  the  first  quarter  ^f  this 
year — January,  February,  and  M|irch — 
with  the  last  quarter  of  last  yeat — Oc- 
tober. November,  and  December.  When 
you  do  that,  you  are  comparing  a  q[uarter 
last  year  which  was  extraordinarily  de- 
pressed by  the  General  Motors  strike  with 
a  quarter  this  year  which  had  $n  ex- 
traordinary comeback  because  th9  Gen- 
eral Motors  strike  was  over,  s^  that 
whereas  they  sold  very  few  cars  4n  the 
last  quarter  of  last  year,  they  tiad  a 
very  large  increase,  much  larger  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  had.  In  the 
first  quarter. 

If  you  take  that  out — which  I  think 
would  be  only  fair — or  compaie  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year  with  the  first 
qiuirter  of  this  year,  either  way,  you  will 
still  find  the  economy  is  moving  ahead 
very,  very  slowly  indeed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  eh^ments 
of  the  newly  revised  statistics  is  ttat  the 
ONP  price  defiator,  which  all  ecor  omists 
recognize  as  the  best  measure  of  infia- 
tion,  shows  a  higher  degree  of  inflation 
in  this  first  quarter  of  the  year  th»n  had 
been  estimated  before — very  close  to  6 
percent.  I  think  when  we  recogniie  that 
we  have  6.1  percent  of  our  people! out  of 
work,  recognize  that  inflation  is  still  not 
under  control,  and  recognize  that  whole- 
sales prices  went  up  in  April  by  an  innual 
rate  of  6  percent,  we  must  recogniie  that 
we  still  have  a  long,  long  road  to  go  to 
get  our  economy  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  a  very  difficult  tinme  with 
our  economy,  because  it  was  oveiiieated 
when  he  took  over;  there  Is  no  qiestion 
about  that.  It  was  necessary  to  cool  the 
economy  down.  But  I  think  we  miist  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  at  the  preseijt  time 
a  situation  where  unemployment  \k  much 
too  high  and  there  is  every  Indication 
that  high  unemplosrment  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Economists  who  have  testified  be- 
fore our  Joint  Economic  Committee  have 
said  they  expect  It  to  continue  at  olose  to 
a  6-percent  level  for  the  rest  of  the  year; 
and  there  is  no  solid  evidence  t^at  we 
have  Inflation  under  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  MAY  17,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  In  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  or- 
der, of  course,  Mr.  President,  Is  subject  to 
change  later  today. 

(Subsequently,  the  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  recess  until 
9  ajn.  on  Monday.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BELLMON  AND  GRAVEL  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next, 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Bellmon  on  Monday 
next,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia)   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  Bt  NASA 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
contracts  negotiated  under  10  U.S.C.  2304 
(a)  (11)  and  (a)  (16)  frr  the  period  July  1, 
1970.  through  December  31.  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Broaden   AtrrROR- 

rrr    of    the    Secretary    op   the    Miljtart 

Departments 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  settle  certain 
admiralty  claims  administratively,  and  for 
other  purpKsses  (with  accompanying  pap>er8) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Proposed    Legislation   to    Amend   Duvn 
Register 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trausport*- 
tlon,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglalt- 
tlon  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
register  listing  the  names  of  certain  penoiu 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator'i 
licenses  denied  or  withdrawn  and  to  allow 
more  efficient  use  of  that  Information,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  acoompanylng 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Reports  or  the  Coicptroli.er  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
tiie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Highway  Program 
Shows  lamlted  Progress  Toward  Increasing 
Aoceselblllty  To  and  Through  Appalachla" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  assessment  of  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  program  at  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity and  participating  schools  on  the  Nava- 
jo and  Hopl  Indian  Reservations  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Opwatlons. 

Proposed  Legislation  Declaring  That  thx 
United  States  Holds  Certain  Lands  di 
Trust  tor  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tim, 

MiKKESOTA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  declare  that  the  United  Statet 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota 
Chipp>ewa  Tribe,  Minnesota  (with  accom- 
panying pajiers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  ASalrs. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7500.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  lit.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  general  (Rept.  No. 
92-108) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  1863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  deeds  conveying 
land  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  tnwt 
for  any  one  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  children 
of  James  Olson  and  Charlotte  Boyd  Olson. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalt)  : 
S.  1863.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
August  Sobotka  and  Joseph  J.  Tomalino  of 
Intake,  Mont.  Referred  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1864.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  PM- 
salaqua.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.  1865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3307  of  tlUe 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  establish  age  UmitatlonJ 
for  certain  appointments.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perct,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Broom.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Grdtin.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  MontoT*- 


Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 

TUNNEY)  : 

S.  1866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 
Bion  Craig,  Arthur  P.  Wuth,  Mrs.  Lenore  D. 
Hanks,  David  E.  Sleeper,  and  DeWltt  John. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  BaU  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  pretrial  detention 
of  dangerous  persons  charged  with  dangerous 
or  organized  crime  acts;  and 

S.  1868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  BaU  Reform 
Act  of  1066  to  authorize  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  commimlty  in  setting  condi- 
tions of  release,  to  authorize  revocation  of 
pretrial  release  for  persons  who  violate  their 
release  conditions,  intimidate  witnesses  or 
Jurors,  or  commit  new  offenses,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  waiver  of 
exdudabllity  for  certain  aliens,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1870.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Hllt- 
brunner.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  chUd-care  facilities  in  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects,  and  to  provide  that  the  eliglbU- 
Ity  of  a  family  to  remain  In  such  a  project 
despite  Increases  in  its  total  income  shall  be 
determined  solely  on  the  income  of  the  head 
of  suoh  family  (or  Its  other  principal  wage 
earner).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.     Chiles,     Mr.     Ceanbton,    Mr. 
Eaglbton,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hattield,   Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Bfr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Peabson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Schwxikes,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Tajt,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tun- 
net,      Iilr.      Williams,      and      Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
8.  1372.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Beferred  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PROUTY: 
S.   1873.   A   blU   to   amend   the   National 
Labor  Relation  Act  to  make  certain  limita- 
tions on  penalties  levied  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion upon  its  members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee    on  Labor 
and  Public  Welware. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1874.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
children,  to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxlUarlee,  to  increase  the  availability  of 
dental  care  through  efllcient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggb,  Mr.  Btrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mp. 
Cotton,  Mr.  CJranston,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gurnet, 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  HoLLiMGS,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Manstield,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  McOovERN,  Mr.  Metcalt, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Nklsoh,  l&t.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicopr,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Saebe,  Mr. 
Schwiiker.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Stminoton,     Mr.     Thurmond,     Mr. 


TuNNET,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  TOUNO, 
and  Mr.  Grotin)  : 

S.  1876.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar  year 
as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government  and  to 
provide  for  separate  periods  diuring  sessions 
of  the  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
prc^rlatlon  bills,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1876.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  division  of 
Jurisdiction    between    State    and    Federal 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  1877.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the  So- 
cial Seoiurity  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eECIude 
from  earnings  for  social  security  benefit  and 
taE  purposes  certain  royalties  and  renewal 
commissions  paid  to  an  individual  after  the 
year  in  which  he  attained  age  65,  and  cer- 
tain payments  made  to  an  individual's  sur- 
vivors or  estate  after  the  year  of  his  death. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansiixld,  Mr.  BfrrcALr,  and  Mr. 
McGee): 

S.  1878.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  Public 
Law  89-664,  which  established  the  Bighorn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  97.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  1865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3307 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  establish 
age  limitations  for  certain  appoint- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  age  limits  for  cer- 
tain appointments,  and  ask  that  It  be 
appropriately  referred.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  the  bill,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  of  transmittal,  and  a  State- 
ment of  Purpose  and  Justification  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1, 2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  throughout  the  country  have, 
among  other  things,  underscored  the 
need  for  flexible  and  responsive  law  en- 
forcement. The  need  for  qualified  young 
people  in  law  enforcement  continues  to 
grow.  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  nimiber  of  highly 
specialized  law  enforcement  positions  to 
which  appointments  are  made  in  the 
competitive  Civil  Service.  Section  3307  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  presentiy  pro- 
hibits the  Attorney  General  from  fixing 
age  limits  for  original  appointments  to 
these  positions,  although  he  feels  such 
limits  are  extremely  important. 

The  positions  in  question  are: 


Border  Patrol  Agent,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service; 

Criminal  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs; 

Correctional  Officer,  Bureau  of  Prisons; 
and 

Deputy  UJ3.  Marshal.  U.S.  Marshals 
Service. 

The  strenuous  and  hazardous  activities 
of  those  who  occupy  these  positions  are 
detailed  in  the  Statement  of  Purpose 
and  Justification  which  will  appear  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  I  will 
not  repeat  them  at  this  point.  I  can  only 
add  my  personal  conviction  that  there 
is  great  need  to  bring  to  these  positions 
young  tmd  flexible  applicants  who  can 
meet  today's  challenges  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  the  renowned  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  established 
age  limits  for  original  appointments  to 
Special  Agent.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  the  UjS.  Park  Police,  who  com- 
bined in  such  outstanding  fashion  during 
recent  weeks  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
the  District  and  the  Federal  Government, 
also  have  age  limitations  on  original  ap- 
pointments. Regarding  the  Park  Police, 
their  authority  to  establish  these  age  lim- 
its was  created  during  the  91st  Congress 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  today 
I  propose. 

The  Senator  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
general  principle  that  age  should  not  be 
a  factor  in  employment.  I  know  the  At- 
torney General  has  the  same  conviction. 
It  is  doubly  impressive,  therefore,  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  asked  for  this 
specific  authority  in  order  to  make  the 
agencies  in  question  still  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  in  their 
highly  specialized  fields. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
proposal.  Its  enactment  will  enable  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  improve  still 
further  the  outstanding  services  it  now 
provides  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  people.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  bill. 

Eehibit  1 
S.  1865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Ocmgress  asaemtled.  That  section 
3307  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  present  section  as  sub- 
section (a),  and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  as 
subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
(a),  the  Attorney  General,  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  agent  as  the  President  may 
designate.  Is  authorized  to  determine  and 
fix  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  age 
wltliin  which  original  appointments  may 
be  made  In  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Border  Patrol  Agent  in  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Criminal  Investigator 
In  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  Correctional  Offloer  In  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  Deputy  TTnited  States  Bfarshal  In 
the  United  States  Marshals  Servloe." 

Exhibit  2 

OmcE  or  THE  Attornet  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26,  1971. 
The  Vice  President. 
V^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  Enclosed  Tor  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
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legislative  proposal  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney  General  to  establish  age  limitations  tot 
certain  appointments  within  the  Depart'* 
ment  of  Justice.  ' 

Current  law  effectively  prohibits  the  eS'f 
tabllshment  of  maximum  age  limitations  fof 
employees  entering  Federal  employment 
through  the  compeUtlve  civil  service.  As  pro* 
vlded  In  Section  3307  In  title  5.  United  State* 
Code: 

Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to  paf 
an  employee  who  establishes  a  marlmum-agi 
reqxUrement  for  entrance  Into  the  competl* 
tlve  service. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  the  Federal 
Government's  principal  law  enforcement 
agency,  and  accordingly  employs  a  substan* 
tlal  number  of  specialized  professional  per* 
sonnel.  In  the  Department,  original  appoint* 
ments  to  Special  Agent  positions  In  thk 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  ar* 
not  In  the  competitive  service,  are  subject  ti 
established  mtnimnm  snd  maximum  ag^ 
limitations.  Because  of  the  prohibition  1^ 
Section  3307  ol  title  5,  United  States  Codei, 
equally  desirable  age  limitations  do  not  exist 
for  original  appointments  to  the  followln| 
law  enforcement  positions : 

Border    Patrol    Agent,    Immigration    an 
Naturalization   Service; 

Criminal  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Narcotl 
and  Dangerous  Drugs; 

Correctional  Officer.  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Deputy    United    States    Marshal,    Unit 
States  Marshals  Service. 

The  91st  Congress  has  demonstrated  a  reel 
ognltlon  of  the  need  to  depart,  in  limited 
situations,  from  the  general  nile  that  agfe 
should  not  be  a  qualification  for  employ*- 
ment.  Public  Law  91-73,  approved  Septem^ 
ber  26,  1969,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  minimum  and  maxlmurt 
age  limits  for  original  appointments  to  the 
United  States  Park  Police. 

The  basic  Justifications  for  the  recent  pasf 
sage  of  Public  Law  91-73  apply  with  equaj 
force  to  the  Tour  Department  of  Justice  posl|- 
tlons  listed  above.  There  Is  a  vital  need  ti> 
attract  young,  flexible,  career-minded  Indl)- 
vlduals  to  these  strenuous  and  hazardoiie 
professions.  The  highly  specialized  training 
received  by  new  employees  selected  for  these 
positions  Is  becoming  more  extensive  anfl 
expensive.  Age  limitations  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  these  employees  to  survive  th" 
training,  perform  at  peak  efficiency  on  t" 
Job,  amd  remain  with  their  agencies  for 
greater  length  of  time  prior  to  retlremen 

These  troubled  times  require  our  very  b^ 
efforts  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement.  E; 
actment  of  this  proposal  will  enable  the 
partment  to  take  a  significant  step  in   i 
continuing  efforts  to  provide  the  best  posslt- 
ble  law  enforcement  services  to  the  peopl4. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  hap 

advised   that  there  Is  no  objection  to   the 

enactment  of  this  legislation  from  the  stand  - 

point  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely, 

John  N.  MrrcHXLL, 

Attorney  General 


ExHiBrr  3  I 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Justification  o^" 

Proposeo  Leciblation  To  Amxnd  6  U.S.Q. 

}  3307,  To  Authorize  the  Attornet  Gen^ 

eral  To   Establish  Aox  Limitations  ro^ 

Certain  Appointments 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  section  3307  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Geni- 
eral  to  establish  age  limitations  for  origln4l 
appointments  to  the  following  law  enforces 
ment  positions: 

Border  Patrol  Agent,  Immigration  an^ 
Naturalization  Service; 

Criminal  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Narcotic^ 
and  Dangerous  Drugs; 

Correctional  Officer,  Bureau  of  Prisons;  and 


Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  United 
States  Marshals  Service. 

The  need  to  attract  young,  flexible,  career- 
minded  individuals  to  such  strenuous  and 
hazardous  professions  Is  best  demonstrated 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  duties  of  per- 
sons occupying  these  poeltions. 

The  Border  Patrol  Is  a  mobile  uniformed 
enforcement  organization  with  a  principal 
mission  to  prevent  the  smuggling  and  Illegal 
entry  of  aliens  Into  the  United  States  and 
to  detect,  apprehend,  and  Initiate  departure 
of  aliens  Illegally  In  this  country.  The  Border 
Patrol  Agent  encounters  persons,  both  aliens 
and  citizens,  attempting  to  smuggle  contra- 
band including  narcotics,  marijuana,  and 
dangerous  drugs.  Such  persons  are  arrested 
and  the  contraband  seized  for  referral  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs.  Also,  violators,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  armed  and  dangerous, 
of  other  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  are 
frequently  encountered  and  taken  into  cus- 
tody. The  duties  of  Border  Patrol  officers  In- 
volve physical  exertion  under  rigorous  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  Irregular  as  well 
as  protracted  and  arduous  tours  of  duty. 
Patrol  duties  are  performed  on  foot.  In  motor 
and  Jeep-type  vehicles,  and  officers  frequently 
fly  as  observers  in  aircraft.  These  duties  are 
carried  out  in  extreme  temperatures  and 
very  often  in  rugged  terrain  inaccessible  by 
vehicles.  Border  Patrol  officers  must,  there- 
fore, be  in  very  good  physical  condition,  able 
to  walk  long  distances,  and  also  able  to  run 
in  pursuit  of  fugitives.  They  must  also  be 
able  to  board  moving  freight  trains  and  mxist 
often  physically  restrain  persons  being  ar- 
rested. Since  Its  organization  in  1924,  the 
Border  Patrol  has  had  48  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Twenty-three  of  these  officers 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  direct  assault.  Dur- 
ing the  1960'8  there  were  eleven  officers  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty  with  a  force  of  some  1,200 
to  1 ,400  men. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Criminal  Investigator  serves  as  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  Bureau's  mission  to  en- 
force the  Federal  neurotic  and  dangerous 
drug  laws.  The  persons  occupying  this  posi- 
tion have  a  htizardoiw  and  arduous  task;  they 
work  well  over  fifty  hours  per  week  In  all 
types  of  weather  and  conditions,  at  all  hours, 
and  often  In  an  undercover  capacity.  In- 
herent to  the  nature  of  the  Job  are  the  ele- 
ments of  danger  and  svirprise  counter-moves 
by  defendants.  To  competently  and  success- 
fully perform  these  duties,  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigator must  be  agile,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  This  Is  a  strenuous  and  taxing  vo- 
cation and  would  prove  doubly  so  to  the  older 
Criminal  Investigator  trainee  not  previously 
engaged  In  similar  occupations. 

Strenuous  and  hazardous  duty  Is  certainly 
no  stranger  to  the  Bvireau  of  Prisons  Correc- 
tional Officer.  The  Inmate  population  of  our 
Federal  prisons  Is  showing  a  steady  Increase 
m  numbers  at  the  same  time  that  the  average 
age  of  inmates  Is  declining.  This  Increase  In 
population  Is  causing  critical  overcrowding 
In  a  number  of  Institutions  and  thus  de- 
mands of  our  correctional  officers  greater 
alertness,  keener  Judgment,  and  more  physi- 
cal stamina  than  at  any  previous  time.  The 
younger  prison  population  Is  more  sophisti- 
cated and  more  volatile.  The  Incidents  of  as- 
saults against  both  Inmates  and  staff  has 
shown  an  Increase  In  the  past  year. 

But,  the  physical  demand  on  a  Correc- 
tional Officer  is  not  the  only  reason  for  a 
maximum  age  limitation  for  original  ap- 
pointments to  this  position.  The  final  report 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training  notes.  "Young  people 
are  missing  from  the  correctional  employ- 
ment scene.  While  other  vocations  have  tried 
to  captiire  the  enthusiasm  and  vitality  of 
the  present  generation  of  students,  the  Joint 
Commission  was  unable  to  discover  any  such 
broad-scale  effort  In  corrections.  .  .  .  [J)uve- 
nlles  make  up  about  one-third  of  the  total 


correctional  workload  and  are  being  referred 
to  correctional  agencies  at  a  greater  rate 
than  adults.  Generation-gap  problems  be- 
tween workers  and  young  correctional  clients 
will  no  doubt  Increase  If  efforts  are  not  made 
to  recruit  young  people  into  the  field." 

The  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Is  not 
only  called  upon  to  effect  arrests,  but  Is  re- 
quired to  transport  and  guard  federal  prison- 
ers, often  over  long  distances.  This  type  of 
Job  responsibility  requires  both  physical 
stamina  and  personal  stability  In  order  to 
respond  to  spontaneous  events.  Moreover, 
deputy  marshals  are  often  detailed  on  special 
assignments  ranging  from  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  court  orders  to  the  protection  of 
government  witnesses  in  the  prosecution  of 
major  organized  crime  personalities.  When  on 
special  assignment,  the  deputy  must  be  on 
the  Job  notwithstanding  any  possible  dang- 
er, round-the-clock  hours,  or  inclement 
weather.  Every  man  on  special  assignment  is 
a  key  one,  and  a  break  in  one  link  of  the 
chain  because  of  sickness  or  Infirmity  pre- 
cipitates the  failure  of  the  entire  mission. 

Persons  are  recruited  for  the  four  above 
positions  through  the  competitive  civil 
service.  Maximum  age  limitations  for  these 
law  enforcement  posts  are  effectively  prohib- 
ited by  5  U.S.C.  §  3307: 

Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  an  employee  who  establishes  a  maximum 
age  requirement  for  entrance  Into  the  com- 
petitive service. 

The  proposed  legislation  woiild  amend  S 
U.S.C.  §  3307  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, with  the  concurrence  of  such  agent  as 
the  President  may  designate,  to  determine 
and  fix  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits 
of  age  within  which  original  appointments 
may  be  made  to  above-described  positions. 

The  law  enforcement  profession  Is  In  gen- 
eral agreement  that  a  maximum  age  limit 
Is  essential  In  recruiting  new  personnel.  A 
1968  survey  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  found  that  of  the 
162  law  enforcement  agencies  contacted 
throughout  the  United  States,  eighty-nine 
percent  set  a  standard  of  thirty-five  years 
or  younger  as  the  maximum  age  for  recruits. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  government  has  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  age  limitations  for  law 
enforcement  appointments.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  original  appointments  to 
Special  Agent  positions  In  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  which  are  not  In  the 
competitive  service,  are  subject  to  estab- 
lished minimum  and  maximum  age  limita- 
tions. The  91st  Congress  recognized  the  need 
to  make  certain  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  age  should  not  be  a  qualification 
for  employment  by  enacting  Public  Law  91- 
73  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  minimum  and  maximum  age 
limitations  for  original  appointments  to  the 
United  States  Park  Police. 

The  basic  Justification  for  the  recent  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  91-73  applys  with  equal 
force  to  the  four  Department  of  Justice  law 
enforcement  positions  described  above.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  remove  a 
significant  impediment  to  the  Department's 
continuous  efforts  to  provide  the  citizenry 
with  quality  law  enforcement. 

SECTION    ANALYSIS 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  contains 
only  one  section,  would  amend  section  3307 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  by  designat- 
ing the  present  section  as  subsection  (a), 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  which 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
determine  and  fix  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum limits  of  age  within  which  original  ap- 
pointments may  be  made  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  Border  Patrol  Agent  in  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Criminal  Investigator  in  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Correctional 
Officer  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  Dep- 
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uty   United   States   Marshal   In   the   United 
SUtes  Marshals  Service. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  pretrial 
detention  of  dangerous  persons  charged 
with  dangerous  or  organized  crime  acts; 
and 

S.  1868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consid- 
eration of  danger  to  the  community  in 
setting  conditions  of  release,  to  author- 
ize consideration  of  danger  to  the  com- 
munity In  setting  conditions  of  release, 
to  authorize  revocation  of  pretrial  re- 
lease for  persons  who  violate  their  re- 
lease conditions,  intimidate  witnesses  or 
jurors,  or  commit  new  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  bills  relating  to  the  reform 
of  the  Federal  bail  system  which  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  ask  that  they  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  texts  of  the  transmittal  letters  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  texts 
of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1, 2. 3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
bills  are  new  in  concept  and  execution, 
however,  they  do  have  antecedents  in 
past  Congresses.  Two  years  ago  I  joined 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ththimond)  and  the 
late  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen) 
in  introducing  S.  2600,  91st  Congress, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966. 

The  amendments  I  proposed  were  dis- 
signed  to  correct  certain  deficiencies  in 
the  law  which  had  been  revealed  by  3 
years'  experience  imder  the  Bail  Reform 
Act.  Like  the  act  itself,  the  amendments 
were  intended  to  govern  bail  proceedings 
In  all  Federal  courts. 

After  long  debate,  Congress  approved 
bail  reform  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970.  But 
It  did  not  act  on  my  amendments  for 
the  rest  of  the  federal  system.  Fed- 
eral courts  in  92  of  the  93  judicial  dis- 
tricts are  still  applying  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  without  amendment,  and  they  are 
still  confronting  the  same  deficiencies  in 
the  act  that  inspired  my  bill  of  2  years 
ago. 

Because  the  need  for  corrective  action 
still  remains  I  am  sponsoring  these  new 
and  revised  bail  reform  bills  for  consider- 
ation by  the  92d  Congress. 

Bail  reform  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  in  this  country 
since  January  1969  when  President  Nixon 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  limited 
pretrail  detention  of  certain  dangerous 
defendants.  The  President  then  observed 
that  Increasing  numbers  of  serious 
crimes  were  being  committed  by  persons 
already  indicted  for  earlier  crimes  but 
free  on  pretrial  release.  He  suggested  that 


one  reasonable  way  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem was  to  hold  dangerous  hard-core  re- 
cidivists, charged  with  serious  felonies,  in 
temporary  pretrial  custody  until  they 
could  be  brought  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Pretrial  detention  was  a  major  fea- 
ture of  S.  2600  when  it  was  introduced 
2  years  ago.  A  revised  version  is  contained 
in  the  proposals  which  I  am  submitting 
today. 

This  new  bill  has  been  significantly 
changed.  It  strictly  limits  the  noncapital 
offenses  for  which  a  detention  order  may 
be  issued  to  the  most  serious  offenses  im- 
der Federal  law.  There  is  no  longer  a 
need  to  include  in  this  national  legisla- 
tion the  serious  offenses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  because  they  were  covered 
by  the  District  crime  legislation  last  year. 
The  new  bill  can  thus  focus  exclusively 
on  a  few  Federal  crimes  of  great  magni- 
tude, such  as  kidnapping,  bank  robbery, 
bombing,  aircraft  hijacking,  racketeer- 
ing, and  the  unlawful  sale  of  heroin.  The 
class  of  persons  most  substantially  af- 
fected by  this  new  legislation  will  be  the 
wanton  mercenaries  of  organized  crime. 

Open,  candid  pretrial  detention  has 
always  been  explained  as  a  device  to 
achieve  several  legitimate  objectives. 

First,  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  by  persons  released  on 
ball.  Recidivist  defendants  may  commit 
multiple  crimes  while  out  on  bail,  some 
because  they  are  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation,  some  because  they  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  society.  Often 
these  defendants  are  professional  crimi- 
nals, who  have  been  known  to  commit  10 
or  15  crimes  while  out  on  bail. 

By  detaining  the  most  dangerous  of 
these  defendants,  we  can  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  rate  of  crime.  In  addition,  the 
prospect  of  immediate  confinement  and 
an  expedited  trial  should  serve  as  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  persons  contemplating 
criminal  conduct. 

Second,  apart  from  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  crime,  individual  instances  often 
arise  in  which  a  noncapital  defendant 
is  so  clearly  a  menace  to  the  public  safety 
that  his  release  before  trial  would  be 
reckless  and  dangerous.  In  these  cases, 
pretrial  detention  Is  virtually  essential. 

Let  me  give  you  an  exsunple.  Last  July 
a  uniformed  police  oCBcer  here  in  the 
District  spotted  a  man  in  an  alley  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  He  went  up  to 
the  man  to  investigate.  The  suspect 
shouted  for  help,  and,  suddenly,  two  men 
jumped  the  officer  from  behind.  When 
the  attackers  had  wrestled  the  officer's 
service  revolver  away  from  him  the  sus- 
pect screamed,  "Kill  him,  kill  him." 
Within  the  next  few  seconds,  five  shots 
were  fired,  three  directly  at  the  officer. 
By  some  miracle,  he  was  not  killed. 

The  question  I  posed  last  summer  when 
I  read  about  this  case  was  simply  this: 
Suppose  all  three  men  had  been  arrested 
and  positively  identified.  Should  they 
have  been  released?  Even  though  they 
were  probably  narcotics  addicts  or  push- 
ers and  even  though  they  had  assaulted 
a  police  officer  and  come  within  Inches  of 
killing  him,  they  were  entitled  to  release 
under  Federal  law. 

But  could  anyone  seriously  argue  that 
It  was  in  the  public  interest  that  these 


three  men  should  be  released?  Can  any- 
one seriously  argue  that  society  is  ab- 
solutely without  power  to  restrain  these 
men  and  to  prevent  them  from  trying  to 
kill  again? 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  opposition 
to  reasonable  safety  measures  to  protect 
the  public  from  such  persons.  For  we  all 
know  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  today 
mandates  the  release  of  armed  addicts 
who  attempt  murder — except  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  is  reason  enough 
for  the  law  to  be  changed. 

Third,  pretrial  detention  is  a  desirable 
judicial  reform  that  will  restore  integrity 
to  the  legal  system.  For  hundreds  of  years 
judges  have  detained  defendants  who 
were  thought  to  be  dangerous  through 
the  simple  expedient  of  setting  high  bond. 
This  practice  continues  nearly  every- 
where. 

The  National  Jail  Census,  conducted 
March  15,  1970,  revealed  that  83,079  per- 
sons who  had  not  been  tried  or  convicted 
were  being  detained  in  local  jails.  How- 
ever, only  a  fraction  of  these  persons 
were  capital  defendants  who  could  be 
held  without  bond.  Most  were  held  in 
custody  because  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  make  bond. 

Mr.  President,  a  classic  example  of  this 
hypocritical  process  occurred  last  June 
in  New  York.  Police  arrested  a  man  they 
suspected  as  the  "Dapper  Dan  bandit" 
who  had  been  involved  in  20  bank  rob- 
beries. In  proceedings  before  a  U.S.  mag- 
istrate, an  assistant  UJS.  attorney  asked 
that  bail  be  set  at  $100,000.  The  magis- 
trate denied  the  request  with  the  com- 
ment that  "we  haven't  gotten  to  the  point 
of  preventive  bail  yet."  He  then  set  bail 
at  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  "E>apper  Dan"  In- 
cident illustrates  quite  clearly  that  many 
dangerous  persons  are  still  detained 
through  the  historic  expedient  of  setting 
high  bond,  even  while  the  committing 
magistrate   criticizes   "preventive   bail." 

The  time  has  come  to  reform  the  law. 
The  understandable  judicial  instinct  to 
protect  society  from  defendants  who  pose 
an  obvious  danger  to  the  community 
should  not  continue  to  operate  without 
restraint.  It  can  and  must  be  charmeled 
into  constructive  procedures  which  limit 
the  range  of  the  judge's  discretion  and 
protect  the  rights  of  criminal  defendants. 

Unnecessary  detention  remains  a  sig- 
nificant problem,  even  in  the  federal 
system.  Minimizing  the  use  of  money 
bond  is  surely  part  of  the  answer.  But 
as  we  move  away  from  money  bond,  we 
must  devise  other  means  of  coping  with 
Uiose  persons  who  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  community  safety — the  orga- 
nized criminal,  the  armed  and  desperate 
addict,  the  mad  bomber,  the  professional 
thug.  These  people,  having  committed 
one  serious  crime,  cannot  be  turned  loose 
on  an  unsuspecting  public.  Pretrial  de- 
tention— open,  candid,  and  Infused  with 
due  process  safeguards — is  the  answer. 

Two  years  of  intense  debate  have  not 
shaken  my  belief,  nor  the  belief  of  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  the  merits  of  pretrial  detention  as  a 
desirable  and  needed  judicial  reform. 
The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  the  entire  federal 
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system,  for  that  is  the  only  realistic  \ray 
for  us  to  free  ourselves  from  the  mo|iey 
bond  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  term,  how- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  the  greatest 
Impetus  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion— ^the  ball  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — has  been  removed.  It  Is  t^iso 
clear  that  as  long  as  a  constitutional 
cloud  hangs  over  this  proposal,  it  irtll 
meet  with  resistance  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  A  case  can  thus  be  made  for 
deferring  action  on  pretrial  detention 
untU  we  have  had  a  chance  to  scrutinize 
its  application  In  the  District  of  Colupi- 
bia  and  until  the  courts  have  resolfed 
the  chief  constitutional  questions  that 
have  thus  far  been  raised.  j 

With  this  course  in  mind.  I  have  intro- 
duced pretrial  detention  In  a  separate 
bill,  apart  from  the  other  needed  ball  re- 
forms. This  will  assure  that  action  (jan 
be  taken  on  the  other  reforms  without 
doing  battle  at  this  time  on  pretrial 
detention.  J 

I  am  very  pleased  and  gratified  that  ihe 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  has  agreed  to  hold  heiu'- 
ings  on  the  subject  of  ball  reform  otter 
than  pretrial  detention,  and  I  eameatly 
hope  that  he  and  I  and  the  other  mepi- 
bers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  can  work  together  in  the 
same  spirit  of  cooperation  that  produced 
the  original  Bail  Reform  Act  of  5  ye^rs 
ago. 

Let  me  now  outline  briefly  the  mpst 
important  ball  amendments  I  have  In- 
troduced today  and  the  areas  they  ^1 
Involve  in  the  bill  we  hoi>e  will  be  pusl^ed 
wholeheartedly  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  main,  there  Is  agreement 
on  the  necessity  to  consider  and  enact 
some  corrections,  particularly  as  to  ihe 
following  principal  points.  i 

X.  OON8XDBUTION  OF  A  DKnENDANT's  DANOl^ 

Section  3146  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
prevents  a  Judicial  officer  from  consider- 
ing a  noncapital  defendant's  potential 
danger  to  persons  in  the  community.  The 
section  not  only  bars  the  outright  deten- 
tion of  these  dangerous  defendants  l)e- 
fore  trial  but  also  bars  any  Judicial  con- 
sideration of  dangerousness  in  setttog 
conditions  of  pretrial  release.  ] 

This  is  totally  unrealistic.  Some  non- 
capital defendants  are  clearly  danger- 
ous; and  If  the  law  forbids  their  det^- 
tlon,  it  should  at  least  permit  the  cotirt 
to  evaluate  and  respond  to  their  danger- 
ousness in  formulating  appropriate  ndn- 
flnanclal  conditions  of  release.  Several]  of 
my  amendments  would  accomplish  tills 
end.  Thus,  section  3146  would  be  amend- 
ed to  read,  in  part : 

Any  person  cliarged  with  an  offenae.  otaer 
th&n  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  tfiin, 
at  his  appearance  b«fore  a  Judicial  offloier, 
be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on  his  per- 
sonal reoo^lzance  or  vipon  the  execution, of 
an  unsecured  appe«tfanoe  bond  In  an  amoiint 
^>eolfled  by  the  Judicial  offloer,  unless  ($he 
offloer  detennlnee,  In  the  exercise  of  his  dls- 
QTStlon.  that  such  release  will  not  reasonably 
aSBvire  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  ^- 
qulred  or  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  oommuntty.  When  such  a  determination 
la  made,  the  Judicial  officer  shall,  elthar  In 
Ueu  of  or  In  addlUoD  to  the  above  methods 
of  release,  Unpose  the  first  of  the  foUowkig 
conditions  of  r^ease  which  will  reasonably 


asBiire  the  api>earance  of  the  person  for  *^<l 
or  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity or  If  no  single  condition  gives  that 
aasuranoe.  any  oomhinatlon  of  tlie  [condi- 
tions perinltted  In  the  statute].  (Esc^hasts 
added). 

Under  these  amendments,  and  others, 
the  court  would  be  able  to  take  accoimt 
of  the  danger  a  defendant  might  pose 
to  the  commimlty.  It  could  Impose  a  cur- 
few or  work  release  when  either  of  those 
conditions  appear  desirable.  T'^e  sec- 
tion would  assert  in  unmistakable  terms, 
however,  that: 

No  financial  condition  may  be  Imposed  to 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
commtuilty.  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  proviso  would  assure,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  assure  by  legislation,  that 
henceforward  the  old  hypocrisy  of  money 
bond  manipulation  will  cease  and  desist, 
a.  APPKAL   rfioic   coMDrnoNs   or   p»T.»Agg   ob 

OROXB  or  DXTKNTION 

A  second  Important  section  of  the  bill 
would  revise  section  3147  of  the  ball  re- 
form law.  This  section  is  entitled  "Ap- 
peal From  Conditions  of  Release,"  and  it 
provides  that  a  noncapital  defendant 
who  is  detained  as  a  result  of  his  in- 
ability to  meet  the  conditions  of  release, 
may  appeal  the  order  of  the  court.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  section,  this 
appeal  "shall  be  determined  promptly." 

Examination  reveals  that  section  3147 
needs  at  least  two  strengthening  amend- 
ments. For  Instance,  the  section  contains 
no  authority  for  the  Government  to  ap- 
peal a  release  order.  Thus,  If  an  identi- 
fied kidnapper,  who  had  allegedly  pistol- 
whipped  his  victim  and  collected  an  ex- 
orbitant ransom  that  was  not  recovered, 
were  released  by  the  court  on  personal 
recognizance,  the  Government  could  not 
appeal  the  court's  order  to  ask  for  more 
sensible  conditions  of  release.  This  short- 
coming is  indefensible.  Federal  ball  law 
should  £u»;ommodate  the  Interests  of 
both  defendants  and  the  public.  By  al- 
lowing a  defendant  the  right  to  appeal, 
we  recognize  that  situations  may  arise 
In  which  the  release  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  court  are  imnecessarily 
restrictive  and  hence  susceptible  to  rea- 
sonable modification.  By  allowing  the 
Government  the  right  to  appeal,  we  will 
recognize  that  a  judge  may  on  occasion 
be  unduly  lax  in  protecting  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  public. 

Section  3147  should  also  be  amended 
to  clarify  the  law.  Although  capital  de- 
fendants and  convicted  defendants  may 
now  appeal  a  release  order  or  an  order 
of  detention,  the  right  to  appeal  In  these 
situations  Is  not  provided  In  the  act  it- 
self. The  right  Is  set  out  elsewhere  and 
is  dlfflcult  to  locate.  Section  3147  should 
be  amended  so  that  all  rights  to  appeal 
a  bail  order,  for  defendants  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, may  be  found  in  one  section  of 
the  Federal  statutes.  This  amendment 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  substance  of 
a  defendant's  right  to  appeal.  It  would 
merely  establish  that  right  where  every- 
one can  find  it. 

3.   BAn.  OK  APPKAI. 

A  third  area  for  amendment  Is  bail  on 
appeal.  Section  3148  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  provides  that  a  person  who  has  been 


convicted  of  an  offense  and  Is  either 
awaiting  sentence  or  has  filed  an  appeal 
or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  is  to 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3146 — the  pretrial  release 
section — unless  the  court  or  Judge  has 
reason  to  believe  that  no  one  or  more 
conditions  of  release  will  reasonably  as- 
sure that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose 
a  danger  to  the  commimlty.  If  a  risk  of 
flight  or  danger  is  believed  to  exist,  the 
defendant  may  be  detained. 

The  existing  law  is  not  soimd  with  re- 
spect to  a  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  an  offense  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  confinement.  In  this  situation,  the 
court  has  determined  that  the  defendant 
should  not  continue  his  present  lifestyle, 
that  Instead  he  should  be  Imprisoned  for 
his  own  good  or  for  the  good  of  society. 
A  defendant  thus  sentenced  has  a  strong 
motive  to  flee  the  Jurlsliction.  He  may 
also  be  bitter  as  a  result  of  his  conviction 
and  seek  revenge  at  the  expense  of  so- 
ciety. In  cases  of  this  sort,  there  should 
be  no  presumption  for  postsentence  re- 
lease. 

After  conviction,  a  defendant  Is 
stripped  of  any  and  every  presumption  of 
Innocence.  The  articulated  reasons  for 
his  pretrlt.  freedom  no  longer  apply. 
After  a  sentence  of  Imprisonment,  a  de- 
fendant should  assume  the  burden  of 
demonstrating  that  he  Is  not  likely  to  flee 
or  pose  a  danger  to  the  community  and 
that  his  appeal  Is  not  frivolous  but  ralsei 
a  subsrtantial  question  of  law  or  fact. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  some  Fed- 
eral Judges  have  been  too  lenient  with 
bail  on  appeal.  For  example,  a  defendant 
convicted  in  Illinois  of  aiding  and  abet- 
ting an  armed  bank  robbery  and  sen- 
tenced to  18  years  in  prison,  was  released 
on  $35,000  appeal  bond.  Within  3  days, 
he  had  left  the  Jurisdiction,  robbed  a  su- 
permarket, and  killed  a  Louisville  police 
ofiQcer  while  attempting  to  escape.  His 
three  cohorts  in  crime  were  free  on  bond 
from  a  supermarket  stlckup  in  Madison, 
Wis.  All  four  men  were  caught  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Certainly,  no  one  was  served  by  the  re- 
lease of  any  of  these  men.  But  the  release 
of  a  man  already  convicted  of  an  armed 
robbery  and  sentenced  to  18  years  in 
prison  is  outrageous  and  Inexcusable.  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  is  quite 
correct  when  he  states  that: 

There  Is  nothing  more  frustrating  to  the 
public  than  the  spectacle  of  men  who  have 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced,  running 
about  committing  new  crimes. 

When  bail  is  freely  granted  to  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  confinement,  appeals  are  encouraged, 
rehabilitation  is  obstructed,  and  the 
struggle  for  speedy  Justice  is  seriously 
undermined. 

If  speedy  trials  Eire  a  deterrent  to 
crime,  lengthy  appeals  while  defendants 
remain  at  large  will  destroy  that  deter- 
rent. Any  effort  to  speed  up  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases  will  be  futile  if  we  do  not 
tighten  bail  on  appeal. 

In  revising  section  3148,  pains  have 
been  taken  to  respond  to  the  criticisms 
directed  by  tl»  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin)  toward  the  appeal 
provision  in  last  year's  District  of  Colum- 
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bla  crime  legislation.  The  two  provisions 
are  not  the  same;  and  I  am  confldent 
that  the  reason  for  the  Senator's  objec- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  legisla- 
tion has  been  removed  from  this  bill. 

4.     PENALTTBa    FOR    FAILTTBE   TO   AFPBAX 

Section  3150  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
sets  penalties  for  a  defendant's  willful 
failure  to  appear  in  court  as  required.  In 
short,  it  sets  penalties  for  Jumping  bail. 
Five  years'  experience  imder  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  suggests  that  something 
more  is  needed  to  make  this  section  work 
than  the  provisions  of  the  present  stat- 
utes I  am  therefore  proposing  several 
amendments. 

The  amendments  are  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  b£ul  reform  law.  The  overriding  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  eliminate  all  unnec- 
essary pretrial  detention.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  society  takes  a  chance  that  de- 
fendants will  keep  their  pledge  to  re- 
turn for  trial.  Willful  failure  to  appear 
as  required  constitutes  not  only  a  serious 
breach  of  a  defendant's  pledge  but  also 
a  direct  assault  on  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  cannot  be  tolerated. 

More  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist  is  needed 
to  deter  bail  Jumping.  Past  experience 
suggests  that  tough  minimum  penalties 
are  required  to  deter  defendants  from 
Jumping  bail  and  to  Justify  the  separate 
prosecution  of  these  offenders  under  the 
law.  Tiny,  insignificant  penalties  and 
concurrent  penalties  do  not  achieve  sat- 
isfactory results. 

The  amendment  proposed  for  section 
3150  would  also  clarify  the  meaning  of 
a  "willful"  faUure  to  appear.  There  is  no 
attempt  here  to  trap  unwitting  defend- 
ants, but  there  is  a  conscious  attempt  to 
preclude  evasions  which  escape  punish- 
ment. A  defendant  is  not  to  escape  pun- 
ishment by  strained  Interpretations  of 
the  term  "willful"  or  by  ingenious  efforts 
to  avoid  notice. 

5.   SANCTIONS   FOR    VIOLATING   CONDITIONS  OF 
RELEASB 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  fails  to  authorize 
clear  judicial  sanctions  for  defendants 
who  violate  the  conditions  of  their  re- 
lease. This  shortcoming  is  corrected  by  a 
proposed  new  section,  3 150 A,  which  would 
read  in  part: 

A  person  who  has  been  conditionally  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  and  who  has 
violated  a  condition  of  release  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  revocation  of  release  and  to  prosecu- 
tion for  contempt  of  court. 

Subsection  (b)  of  proposed  section 
3 150 A  details  the  proceedings  for  revoca- 
tion of  release  and  subsection  (c)  sets 
out  guidelines  for  imposition  of  criminal 
contempt  sanctions. 

Section  3150A(b)  would  be  a  partic- 
ularly welcome  addition  to  the  law.  Al- 
though some  courts  have  revoked  ball 
under  the  act,  particularly  for  defend- 
ants who  have  committed  an  additional 
offense  during  the  period  of  release, 
many  judges  have  been  extremely  hesi- 
tant to  revoke  ball  for  lack  of  clear 
authority.  The  absence  of  effective  sanc- 
tions for  violations  of  conditions  of  re- 
lease has  made  It  diflQcult  to  administer 
the  law. 


e.    SANCTIONS   FOR  THRRATimNG    WITmSSXS  OR 

JURORS  ON   RELEASE 

Another  proposed  new  section,  3150B, 
would  read  in  part: 

A  person  who  has  been  conditionally  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  and  who  has 
threatened,  Injured,  Intimidated,  or  attemp- 
ted to  threaten.  Injure,  or  Intimidate  a  pros- 
pective Juror  or  witness,  shall  be  subject  to 
revocation  of  release. 

This  section,  if  enacted,  would  codify 
the  case  law.  In  United  States  v.  Bent- 
vena.  288  P.  2d  442.  445  (2d  Clr.  1961), 
the  court  held  that: 

A  district  court  "ptossessed  an  Inherent 
authority  to  remand  the  defendants  Into 
custody  during  trial  In  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion. 

In  United  States  v.  Gilbert.  425  F.  2d 
490.  491-92  (D.C.  Clr.  1969).  the  court 
said: 

We  are  satisfied  that  courts  have  the  In- 
herent power  to  confine  the  defendant  In 
order  to  protect  future  witnesses  at  the  pre- 
trial stage  as  well  as  during  trial. 

The  necessities  of  Judicial  adminis- 
tration and  efficient  criminal  prosecution 
require  that  this  power  reside  in  the 
courts. 

Although  this  section  is  limited  to  rev- 
ocations of  release,  I  have  not  changed 
my  views  that  a  broader  power  Is  actu- 
ally needed.  As  I  said  a  year  ago  In 
reference  to  the  Gilbert  case,  "The  Bail 
Reform  Act  should  be  amended  because, 
as  drafted — it  does  not — authorize  de- 
tention of  those  who  would  threaten  or 
Injure  Jurors  or  witnesses  or  otherwise 
disrupt  the  administration  of  justice. 
These  grounds  for  pretrial  detention  are 
almost  universally  accepted  as  neces- 
sary and  reasonable,  but  they  are  not 
recognized  by  the  language  ol  the  1966 
Act.  Thus,  we  have  the  unfortunate  spec- 
tacle of  a  court  .  .  .  proclaiming  its  In- 
herent power  to  detain  defendants  who 
are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  though  the  controlling 
statutory  language  is  to  the  contrary. 
I  do  not  question  the  soundness  of  the 
court's  decision;  but  neither  do  I  con- 
done the  necessity  of  simply  ignoring  a 
statutory  command  of  the  Congress." 

7.  SANCTIONS  FOB  COMMITTINO  SERIOtTS 
OFFENSES    ON    RELEASE 

A  third  new  section,  3150C,  would  per- 
mit the  revocation  of  release  for  defend- 
ants who  are  charged  with  a  felony  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  release  on  another 
offense.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  absence 
of  clear  authority  to  revoke  ball,  even 
when  revocation  Is  fully  justified,  has 
hampered  courts  and  led  to  very  peculiar 
judicial  conduct.  Thus,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  saw  a  local  judge  Impose 
money  bond  of  $250,000  on  a  defendant 
who  was  apprehended  during  a  second 
bank  robbery — of  the  same  bank — after 
once  being  granted  pretrial  release.  How 
much  simpler  and  more  honest  it  would 
have  been  for  the  court  to  have  revoked 
bail.  This  would  be  possible  if  this  sec- 
tion is  adopted. 

8.     PENALTIES     FOR    OFFENSES     COMMITTED      ON 
RELEASE 

Finally,  this  bill  proposes  an  amend- 
ment which  relates  to  additional  penal- 


ties that  may  be  imposed  for  offenses 
committed  during  a  period  of  release. 
The  possibility  that  bail  may  be  revoked 
is  not  enough  to  deter  new  crimes.  We 
must  also  provide  a  formal  recognition 
In  the  statutes  that  the  commission  of 
crime  on  b€ill  is  deserving  of  additional 
penalties  as  an  aggravated  betrayal  of 
the  trust  placed  in  a  defendant  when  he 
is  released. 

Under  every  bail  statute  I  have  ever 
sponsored,  pretrial  release  has  been  the 
preferred  policy,  and  it  remains  so  In  this 
legislation.  In  order  to  effectuate  this  pol- 
icy, we  must  be  able  and  determined  to 
move  against  those  who  abuse  the  rights 
that  are  granted  to  them.  If  we  fail  to  do 
this,  the  public  will  rightfully  lose  con- 
fidence In  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ments proposed  today  will  tangibly  im- 
prove Uie  administration  of  Justice.  Cer- 
tainly, they  will  strengthen  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act,  which  I  was  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  5  srears  ago.  The  chief  proponent  of 
that  bill  at  that  time  was  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Many  of 
these  amendments  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pretrial  Release.  They  are 
urgently  needed  reforms,  and  they  merit 
the  prompt  and  favorable  attention  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

EXHIBTT    1 
S.     1367 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  for  pretrial  detention  of  dan- 
gerous persons  charged  with  dangerous  or 
organized  crime  acts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 207  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  3146  the 
following  new  section: 

"§3146A.  Pretrial  detention  In  certain  non- 
capital cases, 
"(a)  A  Judicial  officer  may  order  a  person 
detained  under  this  section  prior  to  trial 
If— 

"(1)  the  person  Is  charged  with  a  dan- 
gerous or  organized  crime  act,  as  defined  In 
section  3162(6);  and 

"(2)  (A)  the  person  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  as  defined  In  section  3152(3), 
within  the  ten-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commission  of  the  oSense  for 
which  he  Is  presently  charged,  (B)  the  dan- 
gerous or  organized  crime  act,  as  defined  in 
section  3152(6).  was  allegedly  committed 
while  the  person  was,  with  respect  to  a 
felony,  on  ball  or  other  release  or  on  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  mandatory  release  pending 
completion  of  a  sentence,  (C)  the  person  la 
an  addict,  as  defined  In  section  3162(7),  or 
(D)  the  Qovernment  certifies  by  motion  that 
based  on  the  person's  pattern  of  behavior 
consisting  of  his  past  and  present  conduct, 
and  on  the  other  factors  set  out  In  section 
3146(b),  there  Is  no  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  which  will  reasonably  as- 
siure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community;  and 
"(3)  the  Judicial  officer — 
"(A)  holds  a  pretrial  detention  hearing 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section; 
"(B)  finds— 

"(1)  that  the  person  Is  a  person  described 
In  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 
"(U)  that— 
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"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  person  desc'lbed 
only  In  paragraph  (D)  of  subsection  (a)  (2) . 
based  on  the  person's  pattern  of  behavior 
consisting  of  his  past  and  present  conluct, 
and  on  the  other  factors  set  out  In  se:tloa 
3146(b),  or 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  person  describe sd  In 
paragraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  such  sub- 
section, based  on  the  factors  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 3146(b), 

there  Is  no  condition  or  combination  of  con- 
ditions of  release  which  will  reasonabl  j  as- 
sure the  safety  of  any  other  person  of  the 
community;  and 

"(Ul)  on  the  basis  of  Information  pre- 
sented by  proffer  or  otherwise  to  the  Judicial 
officer  there  Is  a  substantial  probabUityj  that 
the  person  committed  the  offense  for  vfrhlch 
he  Is  before  the  judicial  officer;  and 

"(C)  Issues  an  order  of  detention  ac:om- 
panled  by  written  findings  of  fact  and  the 
reasons  for  Its  entry. 

"(b)  The  following  procedures  shal^  ap- 
ply to  pretrial  detention  bearings  held, pur- 
suant to  this  section : 

"(1)  Whenever  the  person  Is  before  ^  Ju- 
dicial officer,  the  hearing  may  be  Initiated  on 
oral  motion  of  the  United  States  attorney. 

"  (2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  released 
pursuant  to  section  3146  and  It  subsequently 
appears  that  the  person  may  be  subject  to 
pretrial  detention,  the  United  States  attorney 
may  initiate  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  by 
ex  parte  written  motion.  Upon  such  mptlon 
the  Judicial  officer  may  issue  a  warraqt  for 
the  arrest  of  the  person  and  if  the  perim  Is 
outside  the  district,  he  shall  be  broughit  be- 
fore a  Judicial  officer  in  the  district  wh*e  he 
is  arrested  and  shall  then  be  transfemtd  to 
the  district  in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered 
for  proceedings  In  accordance  with  thU  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  pretrial  detention  hearing  shall 
be  held  immediately  upon  the  person's  l»€lng 
brought  before  the  Judicial  officer  for  such 
hearing  unless  the  person  or  the  Uilted 
States  attorney  moves  for  a  continuanje.  A 
continuance  granted  on  motion  of  the  pi  irson 
shall  not  exceed  Ave  calendar  days,  unless 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  A  con- 
tinuance on  motion  of  the  United  States 
attorney  shall  be  granted  upon  good  cause 
shown  and  shall  not  exceed  three  cale  ndar 
days.  The  person  may  be  detained  per  ding 
the  hearing. 

"(4)  The  person  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  and  shall  be  en(  itled 
to  present  information  by  proffer  or  o  her- 
wise,  to  testify,  and  to  present  witnesses  In 
his  own  behalf. 

"(5)  Information  stated  In,  or  offend  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  purs  uant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evlden:e  In 
a  court  of  law. 

"(6)  Testimony  of  the  person  given  dur- 
ing the  hearing  shall  not  be  admissible  on 
the  issue  of  guilt  in  any  other  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, but  such  testimony  shall  be  acmls- 
slble  in  proceedings  under  section  315).  in 
perjury  proceedings,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Impeachment  in  any  subsequent  proceedings. 

"(7)  An  appeal  from  an  order  granting  or 
denying  detention  may  be  taken  pursuant 
to  section  3147. 

"(c)  The  following  shall  be  applicab  e  to 
persons  detained  pursuant  to  this  sectio  a : 

"(1)  The  person  shall  be  confined,  t<i  the 
extent  practicable.  In  facilities  separate  'rom 
convicted  persons  awaiting  or  serving  sen- 
tences or  being  held  In  custody  pendlnf  ap- 
peal. 

"(2)  The  person  shall  be  afforded  reason- 
able opportunity  for  private  consult4tlon 
with  counsel  and,  for  good  cause  shown,  thaW 
be  released  upon  order  of  the  Judicial  olBcer 
In  the  custody  of  the  United  States  maishal 
or  other  appropriate  person  for  limlte<l   pe- 


riods of  time  to  prepare  defenses  or  for  other 
proper  reasons. 

"(3)  The  case  of  the  person  shall  be  placed 
on  an  expedited  calendar  and,  consistent  with 
the  sound  administration  of  justice,  his  trial 
shall  be  given  priority. 

"(4)  The  person  shall  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3146 — 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar 
days,  unless  the  trial  Is  in  progress  or  the 
trial  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
person  other  than  by  the  filing  of  timely  mo- 
tions except  for  motions  for  continuances;  or 

"(B)  whenever  a  judicial  officer  finds  that 
a  subsequent  event  has  eliminated  the  basis 
for  detention. 

"(6)  The  person  shall  be  deemed  detained 
pursuant  to  section  3148  if  he  Is  convicted. 

"(d)  The  Judicial  officer  may  detain  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  calendar  days  a 
person  charged  with  an  offense  who  comes 
before  him  for  a  ball  determination  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  person  is  on  probation,  parole, 
or  mandatory  release  pending  completion  of 
sentence  for  any  offense  under  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  and  that  the  person  may  fiee  or  pose 
a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity if  released.  During  the  five-day  pe- 
riod, the  United  States  attorney  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  State  or  Federal  probation 
or  parole  officials.  If  such  officials  fall  or  de- 
cline to  take  the  p>er8on  into  custody  during 
such  period,  the  person  shall  be  treated  In 
accordance  with  section  3146,  unless  he  is 
subject  to  detention  under  this  chapter.  If 
the  person  Is  subsequently  convicted  of  the 
offense  charged,  he  shall  receive  credit  toward 
service  of  sentence  for  the  time  he  was  de- 
tained pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Whenever  It  appears  that  a  person 
charged  with  a  dangerous  or  organized  crime 
act.  as  defined  in  section  3152(6),  may  be  an 
addict,  as  defined  in  section  3152(7),  the 
Judicial  officer  may,  upon  motion  of  the 
United  States  attorney,  order  the  person  de- 
tained in  custody  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  calendar  days,  under  medical  supervi- 
sion, to  determine  whether  the  person  is  an 
addict.  Upon  or  before  the  expiration  of  three 
calendar  days,  the  person  shall  be  brought 
before  a  Judicial  officer  and  the  results  of  the 
determination  shall  be  presented  to  the  Judi- 
cial officer.  The  judicial  officer  thereupon  ( 1 ) 
shall  treat  the  person  in  accordance  vrtth  sec- 
tion 3146  or  (2)  upon  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney,  may  hold  a  pretrial  deten- 
tion hearing  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3152  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(3)  The  term  'felony'  means  any  criminal 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  the 
law  of  a  State. 

"(4)  The  term  'misdemeanor'  means  any 
criminal  of  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  one  year  or  less  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  the  law  of  a  State. 

"(5)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(6)  The  term  'dangerous  or  organized 
crime  act'  means  (1)  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 892.  893,  894.  1951  or  1952  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  (racketeering),  (2)  un- 
lawful sale  or  distribution  of  a  narcotic  drug 
or  depressant  or  stimulant  substance,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  if  the 
offense  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year,  (3)  an  offense  under 
subsection  (d),  (f),  (h),  or  (i)  of  section 
844  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (bombing) , 
(4)  an  offense  under  section  902 (J)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  September  5,  1961,  75 
Stat.  466  (49  U.S.C.  1472(j))  (assault  related 
to  aircraft  hijacking),  (5)  a  kidnaping  of- 
fense under  section  351,  1201,  or  1751  of  title 


18.  Unlt«d  States  Ck>de,  (6)  a  robbery  offense 
under  section  2111,  2112,  2113,  or  2114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  (7)  an  attempt 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing 
offenses. 

"(7)  The  term  'addict'  means  an  individual 
who  habitually  uses  a  narcotic  drug,  as  de- 
fined In  Section  102(16)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  84  Stat.  1242,  so  as  to  en- 
danger the  public  morals,  health,  safety,  or 
welfare. 
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ExHiBrr  2 
OmCE  OF  THE  Attornit  Oeneral, 

Washington,  D.O..  May  14,  1371. 
The  Vice  Phesident, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Vice  President  :  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  to  provide  for  pretrial  detention  of  dan- 
gerous  persons  charged  with  dangerous  or 
organized  crime  acts. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  was  enacted 
to  assttre  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  their 
financial  status,  would  not  needlessly  be  de- 
tained. During  the  four  years  since  passage 
of  the  Act,  there  has  been  Increasing  con- 
oern  about  the  commission  of  crime  by  dan- 
gerous persons  released  prior  to  trial.  In  or- 
der to  alleviate  this  situation,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  give  judicial  officers  authority  to 
deny  pretrial  release  for  a  sixty  day  period 
for  certain  defendants  charged  with  a  "dan- 
gerous or  organized  crime  act"  who  are  found 
to  be  dangerous  after  a  hearing  with  appro- 
priate procedural  safeguards.  A  "dangerous  or 
organized  crime  act  is  specifically  defined  in 
the  proposal  to  include  only  the  following  of- 
fenses: loan  sharking,  racketeering,  sale  of 
narcotic  drugs,  assault  related  to  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, bombing,  kidnapping  and  robbery. 

Even  if  the  defendant  is  charged  with  one 
of  these  offenses  he  may  not  be  considered 
for  pretrial  detention  unlees  (1)  he  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  within  the  preceding 
ten  years,  (2)  the  offense  charged  was  al- 
legedly committed  while  the  person  was, 
with  respect  to  a  felony,  on  ".jail  or  other  re- 
lease, or  on  probation,  parole  or  mandatory 
release,  (3)  the  person  is  an  addict,  or  (4) 
the  GKDvemment  certifies  by  motion  that 
based  on  such  person's  pattern  of  behavior 
consisting  of  his  past  and  present  conduct 
and  on  other  factors,  there  Is  no  condition 
or  combination  of  conditions  which  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  the  community. 

No  one  falling  within  the  specific  cate- 
gories, as  outlined  above,  can  be  ordered  de- 
tained unless  a  detention  hearing  is  held. 
At  this  hearing  the  Judicial  officer  must  find 
that  the  person  falls  within  one  of  the  above 
categories,  that  a  substantial  probability 
exists  that  the  person  committed  the  of- 
fense charged,  and  that  no  condition  or  com- 
bination of  conditions  of  release  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son or  the  community. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  number  of  strong 
procedural  protections  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  defendants.  For  example,  anyone 
who  is  detained  will  be  able  to  effectively  as- 
sist in  the  preparation  of  his  case,  and  may 
even  secure  release  for  limited  periods  to 
obtain  evidence  or  witnesses.  Once  ordered 
detained,  the  person  will  be  entitled  to  an 
expedited  trial  and  to  have  release  condi- 
tions set  within  sixty  days  unless  the  trial 
Is  In  progress  or  the  trial  Is  being  delayed  at 
his  request. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  adoption  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
in  accord  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 


S.  1868 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  consideration  of  danger  to 
the  community  In  setting  conditions  of 
release,  to  authorize  revocation  of  pre- 
trial release  for  persons  who  violate  their 
release  conditions,  intimidate  witnesses  or 
Jurors,  or  commit  new  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3146  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "or  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
or  the  community"  (1)  after  "as  required" 
In  the  first  sentence,  and  (2)  after  "for  trial" 
In  the  second  sentence; 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Impose  any  other  condition,  includ- 
ing a  condition  requiring  that  the  i>erson 
return  to  custody  after  specified  hours  of 
release  for  employment  or  other  limited  pur- 
poses."; 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a) :  "No  financial 
condition  may  be  Imposed  to  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  commu- 
nity."; 

(d)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release  will  reasonably  assure  the  appear- 
ance ol  a  person  as  required  and  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community,  the 
Judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able Information,  take  into  account  such 
matters  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense  charged,  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence against  the  person,  his  family  ties, 
employment,  financial  resources,  character 
and  mental  condition,  past  conduct,  length 
of  residence  in  the  community,  record  of 
conTlctions,  and  any  record  of  appearance 
at  court  proceedings  or  of  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  or  failure  to  appear  at  court 
proceedings.";  and 

(e)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (c),  and  adding  ",  and  shall  warn 
such  person  of  the  penalties  provided  in 
section  3150D  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3147  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended : 

(a)  by  changing  the  title  to  read: 

"i  3147.  Appeal  from  conditions  of  release  or 
order  of  detention."; 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  phrase  "the  offense 
charged,"  In  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "or 
(3)  he  is  ordered  detained  or  an  order  of 
detention  has  been  permitted  to  stand  by  a 
Judge  of  the  court  having  original  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense  charged,";  and 

(c)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  Judicial  offi- 
cer other  than  a  judge  of  the  court  having 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense  with 
which  a  person  Is  charged  orders  his  release 
with  or  without  setting  terms  or  conditions 
of  release,  the  United  States  attorney  may 
move  the  court  having  original  Jurisdiction 
over  the  offense  to  amend  or  revoke  the 
order.  Such  motion  shall  be  considered 
promptly. 

"  (d)  In  any  case  In  which — 

"(1)  a  person  Is  ordered  released,  with  or 
without  the  setting  of  terms  or  conditions 
of  release  by  a  Judge  of  the  court  having 
original  jiurlsdlctlon  over  the  offense  with 
which  the  person  Is  charged,  or 

"(2)  a  judge  of  a  court  having  such  orlg- 
Ihal  Jurisdiction  does  not  grant  the  motion 
of  the  United  States  attorney  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c) ,  the  United  States  attorney 


may  appeal  to  the  court  having  appellate 
Jvu^sdiction  over  such  court.  Any  order  so 
appealed  shall  be  affirmed  If  it  is  supported 
by  the  proceedings  below.  If  the  order  Is  not 
so  supported,  the  court  may  (A)  remand  the 
case  for  a  further  hearing,  or  (B)  with  or 
without  additional  evidence,  change  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  release,  or  order  de- 
tention as  provided  for  In  this  chapter." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3148  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  3148.  Release  in  capital  cases  or  after  con- 
viction. 

"(a)  A  person  (1)  who  is  charged  with  an 
offense  punishable  by  death,  or  (2)  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  and  Is  awaiting 
sentence,  shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3146  unless  the  Ju- 
dicial officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  no 
one  or  more  conditions  of  release  will  reas- 
onably assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee 
or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to 
the  community.  If  such  a  risk  of  flight  or 
danger  is  believed  to  exist,  the  person  may 
be  ordered  detained. 

"(b)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
an  offense  and  sentenced  to  death  or  to  a 
term  of  confinement  or  imprisonment  and 
has  filed  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  shall  be  detained  unless  the 
judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  (1)  the  person  is  not  likely  to 
flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or 
to  the  property  of  others,  and  (2)  the  appeal 
or  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  raises  a 
substantial  question  of  law  or  fact.  Upon 
such  findings,  the  Judicial  officer  shall  treat 
the  person  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3146. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3147  shall 
apply  to  persons  described  In  this  section, 
except  that  a  finding  of  the  Judicial  officer 
that  an  appeal  or  petition  for  writ  of  certi- 
orari does  not  raise  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  a  substantial  question  of  law  or 
fact  shall  receive  de  novo  consideration  In 
the  court  in  which  review  is  sought." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3160  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  the  letter  "(a)"  before  the 
word  "Whoever"; 

(b)(1)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "or  prior 
to  commencement  of  sentence"  after  the 
word  "chapter";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "or  com- 
mencement of  sentence"  after  the  phrase 
"while  awaiting  sentence." 

(c)  by  deleting  In  paragraph  (1)  the 
phrase  "or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  phrase  "and  Imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five  years"; 

(d)  by  deleting  In  paragraph  (2)  the 
phrase  "or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "and  Imprisoned  for  not 
less  than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than 
one  year";  and 

(e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(b)  Failure  to  appear  after  notice  of  the 
appearance  date  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  failure  to  appear  is  willful. 
Whether  the  person  was  warned  when  re- 
leased of  the  penalties  for  failure  to  appear 
shall  be  a  factor  in  determining  whether  the 
failure  to  appear  was  willful,  but  the  giving 
of  such  warning  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  conviction  under  this  section. 

"(c)  This  section  applies  to  a  defendant 
even  if  he  has  not  received  actual  notice 
of  the  appearance  date  If  (1)  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  notify  the  defendant  have  been 
made,  and  (2)  the  defendant,  by  his  own  ac- 
tions, has  frustrated  the  receipt  of  actual 
notice. 

"(d)  A  term  of  Uni>rlsaiiment  Imposed  pur- 


suant to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to 
any  other  sentence  of  Imprloonment." 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 3160  the  following  new  sections: 

"i  3160A.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  release 
oondltioDs. 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3146  and  who 
has  violated  a  condition  of  r^eese  shall  be 
subject  to  revocation  of  release  and  to  prose- 
cution for  contempt  of  court. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  Initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
a  person  charged  with  violating  a  condition 
of  release  may  be  Issued  by  a  Judicial  officer 
and  the  person  shall  be  brought  before  a 
judicial  officer  In  the  district  where  he  is  ar- 
rested. He  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
district  In  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for 
proceedings  In  accordanoe  vrtth  this  section. 
No  order  of  revocation  shall  be  entered  un- 
less, after  a  hearing,  the  judicial  officer  finds 
that  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  at 
his  release. 

"(c)  Contempt  sanctions  may  be  Imposed 
if,  upon  a  hearing  and  in  acoordance  with 
procedures  applicable  to  criminal  contempt. 
It  is  established  that  the  person  has  Inten- 
tionally violated  a  condition  of  his  release. 
The  contempt  proceedings  shall  be  expedited 
and  heard  by  the  court  without  a  Jury.  A  per- 
son found  guilty  of  contempt  for  violation 
of  a  condition  of  release  shall  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  nK>nths,  or  fined  not 
more  than  tl,O0O,  or  both. 
"5  3150B.  Sanctions  for  threatening  witnesses 
or  jurors  while  on  release. 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3146  and  who 
has  threatened,  injured,  intimidated,  or  at- 
tempted to  threaten.  Injure,  or  Intimidate  a 
prospective  witness  or  juror,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  revocation  of  release. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  Initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  No  order  of  revocation  shall 
be  entered  unless,  after  a  hearing,  the  judi- 
cial officer  finds  that  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  has  threat- 
ened. Injured,  Intimidated  or  attempted  to 
threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate  a  prospective 
witness  or  Juror. 

"(  3150C.  Sanctions  for   committing  serious 
offenses  while  on  release. 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3146  and  as  to 
whom  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  he 
has  oommltted  a  felony  while  released  shall 
be  subject  to  revocation  of  release. 

"'(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  Initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  No  order  of  revocation  shall 
be  entered  unless,  after  a  hearing,  the  Judi- 
cial officer  finds  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  (1)  a  State  or  Federal  magistrate. 
Judge,  Judicial  officer  or  grand  jury  has  found 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  person  has 
committed  a  felony  and  (2)  such  felony  was 
committed  while  the  person  was  released  on 
the  prior  charge. 

"§  3160D.  Penalties   for   offenses   committed 
while  on  release. 

"(a)  A  person  convicted  of  an  offense 
committed  while  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3146  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
penalties  in  addition  to  any  other  applicable 
penalties: 

"(1)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five  years 
if  convicted  of  committing  a  felony  while  re- 
leased. 

"(2)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  lees 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
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year    IX    coavlct«d    of   oommltting    a 

demeanor  while  released. 

"(b)  The  giving  oT  a  warning  to  thi  per- 
son when  released  of  the  penalties  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
application  of  this  section.  j 

"(c)  A  tenn  of  imprisonment  lmpo8e4  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to 
any  other  sentence  of  Unprlaonment." 

Sac.  6.  Section  3162  of  tlUe  18.  l}nlted 
Statee  Code,  is  amended:  . 

(a)  by  adding  the  lettsr  "D"  after  '13160" 
In  the  first  line;  and  ! 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th^  fol- 
lowing new  subsections:  | 

"(3)  The  term  'felony'  means  any  (jrlml- 
nal  offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year  by  an  Act  of  Congr^  or 
the  law  of  a  State. 

"(4)  The  term  'misdemeanor*  mean*  any 
criminal  offense  punishable  by  Impflson- 
ment  for  one  year  or  less  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  the  law  of  a  State. 

"(5)  The  term  State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the  linlted 
States."  I 

Sac.  7.  SrvKBABiLrrT.  If  a  provision  of  this 
Act  is  held  invalid,  all  provisions  whlob  are 
severable  shall  remain  in  effect.  If  a  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  Is  held  invalid  In  one  or  more 
of  Its  applications  the  provision  shall  re- 
main in  effect  in  all  its  other  applications. 

ExKiBrr  4 
Omcx  or  thb  Attobntbt  Ge> 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  14, 1^71. 
The  Vice  Presidbnt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAB  Mb.  Vice  PBEsn>ENT:  Enclose^  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
dating the  law  to  meet  problems  confronting 
the  federal  ball  system. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  was  en|acted 
to  assure  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  their 
financial  status,  would  not  needlessly  He  de- 
tained. Fovir  years  of  experience  undef  the 
Act  have  exposed  some  further  proi)lems 
which  need  legislative  resolirtlon.  In  partic- 
ular, there  Is  need  for  legislative  authoriza- 
tion to  consider  danger  to  the  community  In 
setting  nonflnanclal  pretrial  release  condi- 
tions, to  revoke  the  release  of  those  defend- 
ants who  violate  release  conditions,  ln|tlml- 
date  witnesses  or  jurors,  or  commit  nelw  of- 
fenses, to  punish  those  who  commit  c^mes 
while  released  on  bail  with  added  peniltles, 
and  to  limit  ball  pending  appeal  for  defend- 
ants who  are  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment. 

The  propoaed  statute  would  ameni  the 
present  Ball  Reform  Act  and  authorize  the 
Judicial  officer  to  consider  danger  to  anbther 
person  or  to  the  conanunlty  in  setting  non- 
flnanclal pretrial  release  conditions.  This 
proposal  has  been  widely  accepted  an<l  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Preeldenfs  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Commission,  the  American 
Bar  Association  Pretrial  Release  Committee, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 

The  bill  also  oootains  authority  for  rejvoca- 
tlon  of  release  whenever  a  person  violates  a 
condition  of  his  release,  intimidates  or 
threatens  a  witness  or  Juror,  or  comrftlts  a 
new  offense  (felony  only).  This  proposal  is 
modeled  after  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice — 
Pretrial  Release.  As  an  alternative  to  revoca- 
tion for  violation  of  a  releaee  condition,  a 
clear  and  q>eclfic  contempt  sanction  is  8f>eUed 
out. 

In  order  to  deter  unlawful  conduct  while 
on  release  the  bill  provides  for  a  man4atory 
minimum  additional  penalty  in  such  cases. 


The  penalty  Is  also  made  to  run  consecu- 
tively to  all  other  penalties. 

With  respect  to  persons  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offense  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  the  proposed  statute  favors 
detention  pending  appeal  unless  the  person 
convicted  can  show  that  (1)  he  Is  not  likely 
to  fiee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person 
or  to  the  property  of  others,  and  (2)  the 
appeal  raises  a  subetantlal  question  of  law 
or  fact.  A  similar  provision  was  approved  by 
Congress  last  year  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  urged  early  consideration  and  adoption 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
In  accord  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Attosnct  General. 


ByMr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for 
waiver  of  excludability  for  certain  aliens, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  amend  section  212  of  the  act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection.  This  new  pro- 
vision would  change  the  law  to  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  exercise  discre- 
tion in  admitting  to  the  United  States 
an  alien  who  has  previously  entered  the 
United  States,  or  tried  to  enter,  through 
fraud  or  concealment  of  a  material  fact. 
Under  section  212  as  presently  written 
an  alien  is  forever  barred  from  receiv- 
ing a  visa  if  he  has  committed  such  n 
fraud,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  or 
length  of  time  that  has  passed  since  his 
misrepresentation. 

The  new  subsection  (J)  to  section  212 
which  I  propose  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  allow  such  an  alien  to 
apply  for  a  visa  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, if  the  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
occurred  more  than  10  years  prior  to  such 
application  by  the  eMen.  It  would  not 
guarantee  the  alien  admission,  but  would 
merely  give  the  Attorney  Gene  al  the  au- 
thority to  allow  such  an  alien  to  apply 
for  admission  in  any  case  appiopriate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  but  Im- 
portant step  forward  in  making  our  Im- 
migation  practices  more  equitable.  Over 
the  years  I  have  had  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate situations  brought  to  my  at- 
tention in  which  an  alien,  in  his  eager 
desire  to  become  a  resident  and  citizen 
of  our  great  country,  misrepresented  a 
fact  relating  to  his  status.  I  do  not  con- 
done such  an  act,  but  we  must  all  ap- 
preciate that  these  frauds  are  often  the 
product  of  youthful  indiscretions. 

As  recently  as  last  month  such  a  case 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  local 
attorney.  It  concerns  a  doctor  now  in 


Vienna  who  came  to  this  country  as  t 
young  man  and  became  a  citizen.  Hla 
citizenship  was  later  revoked  because  of 
scnne  false  statements  he  made  on  ea- 
try,  Euid  he  was  required  to  leave  the 
ooimtry.  Even  though  these  events  oc- 
curred over  30  years  ago,  and  this  doc- 
tor had  evidently  led  an  exemplary  life 
in  Vieima  since,  he  is  forever  barred 
from  admission  to  this  country.  Tt^ 
doctor  passionately  desires  to  again  be- 
come, and  die,  an  American.  Under  my 
proposal,  because  the  acts  for  which  he 
is  barred  occurred  more  than  10  years 
ago.  he  would  be  eligible  for  a  waiver 
from  the  Attorney  General  If  he  were 
found  otherwise  suitable  for  admissioa 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  bill 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. It  Is  consistent  with  American 
principles  of  basic  fairness,  and  with 
our  image  as  the  greatest  and  most  gen- 
erous coxmtry  on  earth. 
ExHiBrr  1 

S.   1869 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SCTiate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  n.S.C.  1182)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (J)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(J)  An  alien  who  would  be  Ineligible  to 
receive  a  visa,  or  would  be  excludable,  under 
the  provlslonB  of  paragraph  (19)  of  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  granted  a  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Statee,  if  otherwlM 
admisfiible,  (1)  if  it  shall  be  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  Genanl 
that  the  act  or  acts  rendering  such  alien 
Ineligible  to  receive  a  visa,  or  excludable, 
imder  such  paragraph  were  committed  mon 
than  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of  appli- 
cation for  a  visa;  and  (2)  if  the  Attorney 
General,  In  his  discretion,  and  pursuant  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  procedures  u 
he  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  has  eon- 
sented  to  the  alien's  applying  or  reapplying 
for  a  visa  and  for  admlaaion  to  the  United 
States." 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
for  the  Inclusion  of  child-care  facilities 
in  low-rent  housing  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  eligibility  of  a  family  to  re- 
main in  such  a  project  despite  increases 
in  Its  total  Income  shall  be  determined 
solely  on  the  income  of  the  head  of  such 
family — or  its  other  principal  wage- 
earner.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHUiES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide mandatory  child  care  centers  in  all 
future  federally  assisted  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects  for  families. 

What  few  of  the  centers  that  are  being 
built  today  In  many  cases  are  isolated 
from  many  of  the  families  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve. 

Building  and  maintaining  child  care 
services  within  public  housing  proJecM 
will  free  mothers  and  fathers  to  seek 
employment  and  work  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  for  the  protection  and  safe- 
keeping of  their  children. 

This  proposal.  Introduced  In  the  House 
by  C'-'ngn.'isman  Pepper  of  Florida,  au- 
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thorizes  the  Federal  OovemmeD*-  to 
carry  the  entire  cost  of  constructio.^  of 
child  care  centers  in  all  new  projects 
and  in  existing  projects  which  apply  for 
assistance. 

The  local  sponsoring  agency  along 
with  the  tenants  will  determine  the  type 
of  program  to  be  run  in  the  centers. 

To  encourage  parents  of  children  to 
work  and  yet  not  penalize  them  for  doing 
so  is  dealt  with  in  this  bill.  It  provides 
that  if  two  or  more  members  of  the  same 
family  have  income,  and  the  family's  to- 
tal income  increases,  they  may  remain 
in  the  project  by  paying  an  increased 
rent  consistent  with  the  increased  in- 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1871 
A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
child-care  facilities  in  low-rent  housing 
projects,  and  to  provide  that  the  eligibility 
of  a  family  to  remain  in  such  a  project  de- 
spite increases  In  Its  total  Income  shall  be 
determined  solely  on  the  Income  of  the 
head  of  such  family  (or  its  other  principal 
wage  earner) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  15  of  the  United  Statee  Housing  Act 
of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (9)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  (A)  Every  contract  for  loans  or  an- 
nual contributions  made  piu^uant  to  this 
Act  with  respect  to  a  low -rent  housing  proj- 
ect initiated  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subparag^raph  (other  than  a 
project  designed  principally  for  elderly  fam- 
ilies or  a  project  for  low-rent  housing  in  pri- 
vate accommodations)  must  provide  that  the 
project  shall  Include  such  child-care  facilities 
as  the  Secretary  deems  adequate  and  appro- 
priate to  serve  the  tenant  families  and  to 
enable  members  of  such  families  to  sectire 
and  engage  In  employment,  training,  special 
education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  to  make  grants  to  public 
housing  agencies  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  establishing,  and 
maintaining,  child-care  centers  and  other 
child-care  facilities  In  low-rent  housing 
projects  as  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
and  to  enter  into  such  contracts  and  niake 
such  grants  with  respect  to  projects  initiated 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
subparagraph  as  well  as  those  initiated  on 
or  after  such  date.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph." 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"(Including  child-care  facilities  as  required 
by  section  15(10))". 

(2)  Section  2(9)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  as  well  as  child-care  fa- 
cilities   as  reqvilred   by  section    16(10)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(g)  (3)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "unless",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (B)  two 
or  more  members  of  the  family  have  income 
and  the  family's  total  income  would  not  have 


increased  beyond  such  maximum  limits  if 
only  the  income  of  the  member  of  the  family 
whose  income  is  highest  were  taken  into 
account,  in  which  event  the  family  may  be 
permitted  to  remain  if  it  pays  an  increased 
rent  consistent  with  its  increased  income". 


By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MONDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmirx, 
Mr.  RiBicoFP.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
ScHW^EiKER,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tunney, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Weick- 

a.  187'*.  i'blll  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
30,000  special  refugee  visas  to  Soviet 
Jews.  These  30,000  special  visas  would  be 
considered  outside  the  regular  immi- 
grant quota  system.  Under  existing  legis- 
lation, the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  is  permitted  to  issue  only 
10,200  visas  annually  to  refugees  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  this  quota 
has  been  oversubscribed  for  the  last  2 
years. 

I  am  gratified  that  27  Senators  of  both 
parties  have  Joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill.  I  strongly  believe  that  their 
support  shows  the  deep  sentiment  in  the 
Senate  that  something  must  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  unlikely  to  permit  such  a 
large  number  of  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  most  of  those  who  could 
leave  would  prefer  to  go  to  Israel.  Never- 
theless, I  feel  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  United  States  show  its  willing- 
ness to  accept  those  Jews  who  wish  to 
oome  here  and  are  permitted  to  leave. 
My  view  is  reinforced  by  the  favorable 
effect  such  a  gesture  by  the  United  States 
would  have  on  Soviet  and  world  opinion. 

We  have  already  opened  our  doors  to 
more  than  30,000  Hungarian  refugees 
and  565,000  Cubans.  We  should  do  no 
less  for  the  victims  of  Soviet  persecu- 
tion. 

A  list  of  cospon&ors  of  my  bill  follows: 

1.  BlFch  Bayh,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

2.  Lawton  Chiles,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

3.  Alan  Cranston,  Democrat,  of  California. 

4.  Tbcmaa  Kagleton,  Democrat,  of  Mla- 
Bouri. 

6.  Fred  R.  Harris,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

6.  PhUlp  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

7.  Mark  Hatfield,  Republican,  of  Oregon. 

8.  Harold  Hughes,  Democrat,  of  Iowa. 

9.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota. 

10.  Charles  Mathias,  Republican,  of  Mary- 
land. 

11.  George  McOovem,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota. 

12.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of  lOn- 
neaota. 

IS.  Praok  E.  Moes,  Democrat,  of  Utah. 


14.  Robert  W.  Packwood,  Republican,  of 
Oregon. 

16.  John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

16.  James  Pearson,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

17.  Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

18.  William  Proxmlre,  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

19.  Abraham  Rlbicoff,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

20.  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

31.  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

22.  Adlal  B.  Stevenson  m,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois. 

23.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

24.  John  O.  Tower,  Republican,  of  Texas. 
26.  John  V.  Tunney,  Democrat,   of  Cali- 
fornia. 

26.  Harrison  A.  Willlama,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
or  New  Jersey. 

27.  Lowell  Weicker,  Republican,  of  Con- 
nectlcut. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  prepared 
by  him  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMKNT   BT  SENATOB  MTTSKIX 

Mr.  President,  I  note  with  regret  the  on- 
going trial  In  Leningrad  of  nine  Soviet  Jews. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  can  only  deplore  this  and  other  evi- 
dence of  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  In 
Russia. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  join  today 
in  co-sponsoring  legislation,  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Case,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  80,000 
additional  refugee  visas  for  the  admission  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  the  United  States. 

This  proposal  is  consistent  vrlth  efforts  we 
have  made  in  the  past  to  welcome  refugees 
into  our  country. 

It  Is  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  many 
of  our  forefathers,  who  came  to  this  country 
to  avoid  religious  persecution. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  Uttle  that  we  oan 
do  to  ensure  the  right  of  emigration  of  these 
people. 

But  we  can,  and  should,  at  least  take  the 
step  provided  for  by  this  legislation  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  to  victims 
of  religious  persecution  everywhere,  that  the 
United  States  stands  firmly  by  her  oooamit- 
ment  to  the  right  of  freedcnn  of  religious 
expression  for  all  people,  and  that  she  will 
welcome  those  who  suffer  from  such  perse- 
cution. 


ByMr.PROUTY: 
S.  1873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  certain  lim- 
itations on  penalties  levied  by  a  labor 
organization  upon  Its  members,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

LABOB    OBOAinZATIOir    PENALTII8    LUCIATIOM 
ACT  OF  1»71 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  prlo^  to 
1947,  labor  organizations  held  compete 
authority  over  the  job  security  of  rank- 
and-file  union  members.  1 

The  man's  skill,  competence,  and  apil- 
it>'  meant  nothing,  nor  did  the  employ- 
er's desire  to  retain  him  as  an  employee, 
if  he  Incurred  the  wrath  of  his  union's 
leadership. 

By  the  simple  device  of  expelling 
man  from  the  union,  the  union  lea( 
forced  the  company  to  discharge  l|lm 
under  union  security  agreements  i^o- 
vlding  that  union  membership  wa^  a 
condition  of  employment.  1 

It  is  obvious  that  rank-and-file  mn- 
ployees  thought  many  times  of  the 
consequences  before  opposing  the  xinlon 
leaders'  acts,  policies,  or  statements^  of 
any  kind — personal  and  political  as  well 
as  those  relating  to  union  or  employ- 
ment-connected affairs.  i 

The  Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  1947  Bt- 
tonpted  to  cope  with  this  problem,  and 
did  so  to  a  substantial  extent.  I 

Agreements  requiring  union  mam- 
bershlp  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
employment  were  prohibited  agreements 
requiring  union  membership  after  30 
days  of  employment  as  a  condition  of 
continued  employment  were  sanctioned, 
and  a  union's  right  to  prescribe  its  owm 
rules  for  the  acquisition  or  retention  of 
union  membership  was  protected.      | 

However,  rank-and-file  employees  wfere 
given  additional  job  protection  fr^m 
retaliatory  action  by  their  imlon  leaders 
through  the  requirement  that  an  etn- 
ployee  could  not  be  discharged  undej"  a 
union  security  agreement  for  ncin- 
membership  in  the  imlon  if  members|iip 
in  the  union  was  denied  or  termlna^ 
for  any  reason  other  than  his  failure!  to 
tender  the  periodic  dues  and  initiation 
fees  uniformly  required  as  a  condition 
of  obtaining  or  retaining  union  metn- 
bershlp.  j 

Thus,  while  a  union  retained  the  right 
to  expel  a  member,  it  lost  the  power]  to 
force  him  to  engage  in  conduct  lor 
activities  he  did  not  favor  by  holding  the 
loss  of  his  job  over  his  head.  His  job  was 
secure,  as  far  as  the  union's  authoifty 
was  concerned,  so  long  as  he  paid  J  or 
tendered  his  initiation  fees  and  im|on 
dues. 

The  :947  Taft-Hartley  Amendm^ts 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  give 
rank-and-file  employees  greater  protec- 
tion from  abusive  use  of  power  by  nls 
union  leaders  In  another  area. 

The  original  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  commonly  called  the  Wagner  Act, 
contained  a  sort  of  magna  carta  |for 
workers  in  our  country  by  guaranteeing 
them  the  right  to  organize,  form,  jolq  or 
Eissist  labor  organizations;  to  bargain  ool- 
lectively;  to  select  their  own  bargaining 
representatives;  and  to  engage  in  iny 
other  concerted  activities  for  the  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining  or  for  their  dwn 
mutual  aid  or  protection. 

The  Taft-Hartley  amendments  ex- 
tended this  gxiaranty  to  cover  the  right  of 
a  rank  and  file  employee  to  refrain  fflom 
engaging  in  any  or  all  of  these  activities, 
except  where  he  refuses  to  pay  initiation 


fees  or  union  dues  imder  a  valid  union 
security  agreement. 

For  example,  prior  to  1947,  a  union 
member  was  protected  from  retaliation 
by  his  employer  if  he  refused  to  cross  his 
union's  picket  line  to  go  to  work. 

After  the  1947  amendment,  this  same 
employee  was  also  protected  from  retalia- 
tion from  the  imlon  if  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  cross  his  union's  picket  line 
and  go  to  work.  Or  so,  at  least,  everyone 
thought.  He  could  still  be  expelled  from 
union  membership,  of  course,  but  expul- 
sion for  this  reason  could  not  result  in 
the  imion  lawfully  requesting  the  com- 
pany to  discharge  him  under  a  union- 
security  agreement. 

Public  and  congressional  discontent 
and  concern  over  alleged  abuses  of  power 
by  union  leaders  in  conducting  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  their  unions — areas  over 
which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  had  no  jurisdictions-continued  to 
increase. 

This  mounting  concern  that  some 
unions  had  gone  too  far  in  protecting  the 
Interests  of  union  oflBcers  at  the  expense 
of  the  interests  of  rank  and  file  members 
was  reflected  and  culminated  in  the  en- 
actment in  1959  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosiu-e  Act, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Landrum-Orlffln 
Act. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  whole  new 
range  of  procedural  and  substantive  ob- 
ligations was  placed  upon  labor  organi- 
zations. See,  for  example,  Ryan  v. 
I.B.E.W.,  361  F.  2d  942. 

Government  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  these  regulations 
bearing  essentially  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  unions  was  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  the  Landrum-Qrlfan  Act 
rather  than  In  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

Nevertheless,  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  courts  moved  Into 
this  area  and  fashioned  changes  in  em- 
ployee-protection provisions. 
"  The  technique  employed  by  unions  to 
circimivent  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  was  use  of  the 
imlon  fine. 

Since  1947,  as  noted  above,  section  7 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
guaranteed  employees  the  right  to  en- 
gage in — or  to  refrain  from  engaging 
in — the  activities  therein  enumerated. 

Thus,  a  union  member's  right  to  cross 
his  union's  picket  line  to  go  to  work  is 
an  activity  protected  by  section  7.  A  un- 
ion's attempt  to  restrain  or  coerce  him 
In  the  exercise  of  this  rfght  is  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  section  8(b)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
while  a  union's  attempt  to  have  the  em- 
ployer fire  him  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nate against  him  for  engaging  in  this 
conduct  is  also  a  violation  of  section  8(b) 
(2)  of  the  act.  If  acquiesced  In  by  the 
employer,  of  course,  the  employer  also 
commits  unfair  labor  practices  under 
section  8(a)(1)  and  (3). 

The  new  approach  worked,  however. 
Exorbitant  daily  fines  placed  on  mem- 
bers for  crossing  their  union's  picket 
line  were  held  to  be  collectible  In  State 
court  litigation,  and  the  National  La- 


bor Relations  Board  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  sanctioned  this  action  as 
well  as  holding  that  it  did  not  consti- 
tute an  unfair  labor  practice  by  the 
union. 

See  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co, 
149  NLRB  67  (1964);  affirmed  388  DB 
175  (1967). 

Similarly,  union  fines  have  been  up- 
held  against  employees  for  filing  deau- 
thorization  petitions  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board — that  is,  petitions 
seeking  a  Board  election  to  determine 
whether  representation  by  the  incumbent 
union  is  still  desired  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees. 

See  Tawas  Tube  Products.  Inc.,  151 
NLRB  46  (1965).  Cf.  Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines  Steel  Co..  154  NLRB  692  (1965); 
affirmed  373  F.  2d  443  (CA  9—1967) . 

This  device  has  also  been  used  suc- 
cessfully by  unions  to  achieve  unilateral- 
ly what  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
through  collective  bargaining  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Thus,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  courts  have  found  no  vio- 
lation of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  where  a  union  has  assessed  fines 
against  its  members  for  exceeding  pro- 
duction quotas  unilaterally  established 
and  prescribed  by  the  union.  See  Wis- 
consin Motors  Corp.,  145  NLRB  1097 
(1964);  affirmed  393  F.  2d  49  (CA  7— 
1968). 

The  key  to  this  latest  successful  ap- 
proach by  union  leaders  to  keeping  their 
rank  and  file  members  "in  line"  is,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  State  courts  have 
held  such  fines  collectible  rather  than 
throwing  these  actions  out  on  the  ground 
that  they  ran  counter  to  public  policy, 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  refused  to  find  such  conduct 
unlawful  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

Indirectly,  therefore,  unions  have 
found  a  way  to  "restrain  or  coerce"  rank 
and  file  members  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
supposedly  protected  by  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — rights 
which  Congress  thought  it  had  fully  pro- 
tected under  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
amendments. 

The  right  to  levy  fine  can  indeed  be  a 
heavy  and  coercive  penalty  upon  individ- 
ual union  members.  This  is  particularly 
so  if  the  fines  are  for  exercising  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  or  for  engaging  in  conduct 
which  is  in  accord  with  their  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

The  essence  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  Is  this.  It  would  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to  fine  any 
member  for  exercising  rights  which  are 
his  under  the  law,  or  for  carrying  out 
the  lawful  instructions  of  his  employer. 

The  present  officially  approved  power 
to  fine  union  members  opens  the  door 
to  vast  and  possibly  unlimited  future  em- 
ployee liability  as  this  doctrine  is  applied 
and  expanded. 

It  Is  particularly  regrettable  when  this 
liabiUty  fastens  upon  an  employee  who 
never  wanted  to  be  a  union  member  but 
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who  is  required  to  be  under  a  lawful 
union  security  agreement. 

I  submit  that  union  abuse  of  this  power 
with  judicial  approval  is  completely  at 
odds  with  the  objective  of  establishing 
democratic  procedures  for  union  affairs, 
and  directly  contravenes  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  dissent. 
In  1953,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said: 
The  policy  of  the  act  Is  to  Insulate  em- 
ployees' Jobs  from  their  organizational 
rights.  Radio  Offlcers'  Union  v.  NLRB,  347 
U.S.  17,  40. 

This,  I  submit,  is  what  my  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  accomplish. 

ExHiBrr  1 
S.  1873 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  make  certain  limitations  on 
penalties  levied   by   a  labor  organization 
upon  its  members,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor 
Organization  Penalties  Limitation  Act  of 
1971". 

SBC.  2.  Section  8(b)  (1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.8.C.  168(b)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  part  A  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Provided  further.  That  it  shaU  be  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  under  this  section  for 
a  labor  organization  to  levy  a  fine  on  any 
person,  or  to  deprive  any  person  of  monetary 
benefits  to  which  he  has  contributed  and 
would  eventually  be  payable  to  him  or  his 
beneficiary  by  reason  of  past  or  present 
union  membership,  for  exercising  rights  un- 
der this  act  (including  but  not  limited  to 
the  right  to  refrain  from  concerted  activity, 
to  fiJe  petitions,  or  give  testimony  imder 
this  act)  or  for  carrying  out  lawful  instruc- 
tions of  his  employer.". 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  projects  for  the  dental 
health  of  children,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  dental  auxiliaries,  to  increase  the 
availability  of  dental  care  through  effi- 
cient use  of  dental  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THB   CHHJjREN'S    DENTAL    HEALTH    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation,  the  Congress  and  the  adininis- 
tration  now  recognize  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  national  health  care  crisis. 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HEW  here  in  the 
Senate  I  have  long  urged  greater  Fed- 
eral effort  to  eradicate  this  tragic  anom- 
aly wherein  so  many  of  our  citizens  in 
this,  the  richest  Nation  in  mankind's 
history,  receive  inadequate  health  care 
or,  as  is  far  too  often  the  case,  no  care 
at  all.  Consequently,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  awareness  of  this  health  care  crisis 
has  become  so  widespread.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  concern  which  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  manifested  with  their 
national  health  insurance  proposals,  and 
I  applaud  the  President's  declaration  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  that  one 
of  his  administration's  major  objectives 
^to  make  this  the  healthiest  Nation  in 
the  world. 


Today,  then,  amid  tliis  national  aware- 
ness, congressional  concern  and  Presi- 
dential commitment,  I  am  Introducing 
for  appropriate  reference  "The  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Act  of  1971."  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  for  two  ma- 
jor reasons. 

First,  dental  defects  and  disease  in 
children  pose  a  substantial  national 
hetdth  problem  meriting  heightened  na- 
tional attention  and  intensified  Federal 
action. 

Second,  the  accelerating  demand  for 
dental  care  requires  that  we  place  more 
emphasis  on  preventive  care  and  that  we 
maximize  the  productivity  of  our  den- 
tists by  teaming  them  with  specially 
trained  auxiliaries. 

"The  Children's  Dental  Health  Act  of 
1971"  looks,  then,  both  to  present  and 
future  needs. 

Turning  our  attention  first  to  the  pres- 
ent need  of  the  Nation's  children  for 
improved  and  increased  dental  care  we 
find  these  disturbing  facts :  By  age  2,  half 
of  America's  children  have  decayed 
teeth.  By  the  time  he  enters  school,  the 
average  child  has  three  decayed  teeth 
and  by  his  fifteenth  year  he  has  eleven 
decayed,  missing  or  filled  teeth.  Over 
half  of  all  children  in  the  country  have 
never  been  to  a  dentist  and  an  even  larg- 
er proportion  of  rural  youngsters  have 
never  visited  a  dentist.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  need  is  among  children  from 
low-income  families  for  almost  70  per- 
cent of  them  have  never  been  to  a  den- 
tist. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  way  of 
measuring  the  actual  cost  which  the  Na- 
tion is  incurring  with  each  passing  day 
by  neglecting  the  dental  needs  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  its  children.  However, 
if  we  consider  the  days  missed  from 
school  because  of  aching  cavities,  the  in- 
ability of  youngsters  with  painful  den- 
tal defects  to  function  fully  even  when 
they  are  in  school,  the  obvious  connec- 
tion between  rotted  teeth,  the  inability 
to  eat  properly  and  serious  medical  prob- 
lems, and  the  psychological  distress  suf- 
fered by  children  with  dental  and  oral 
disfigurement,  we  know  the  costs  are 
high  Indeed.  But  even  If  we  limited  our 
assessment  of  the  total  cost  to  the  few 
quantitative  measurements  that  we  do 
have,  we  would  find  that  it  is  enormous. 
For  example,  for  every  100  Selective  Serv- 
ice recruits  the  Armed  Forces  supply  or 
perform  500  fillings,  80  extractions,  25 
bridges  and  20  dentures. 

Mr.  President,  the  neglect  of  dental 
health  in  this  country  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  its 
existence  has  been  recognized  in  the  Con- 
gress. On  the  contrary,  the  need  for  an 
increased  federal  dental  health  effort 
has  been  strikingly  obvious  for  many 
years,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
countless  pleas  by  a  variety  of  public  of- 
ficials. In  1962,  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  then 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  said: 

Dental  disorders  are  .  .  .  the  most  ne- 
glected of  all  health  conditions  plaguing  the 
American  people. 

In  1968  another  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Mr.  John  Gardner,  speaking  of  this  prob- 
lem said: 


The  magnitude  of  the  need  Is  overwhelm- 
ing. 

In  1969,  the  current  administration's 
first  Secretary  of  HEW,  Mr.  Robert 
Finch,  said: 

I  was  .  .  .  shocked  to  And,  after  coming 
Into  office,  that  we  have  not  really  had  a 
national  dental  policy,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  youngsters. 

In  that  same  year,  my  appropriations 
subcommittee  received  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Montana  in 
which  they  urged  action  to  "realine  Fed- 
eral dental  health  care  policy  In  a  more 
rational  and  constructive  way." 

The  Congress  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  mere  words,  either,  Mr.  President. 
There  has  been  legislative  effort  in  this 
critical  area  of  health  care.  In  1965,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut obtained  Senate  approval  for 
legislation  which  would  have  provided 
coverage  under  the  medicaid  for  dental 
care  for  poor  children.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  House  conferees  refused  to 
accept  this  important  breakthrough  and 
Senator  Riblcoff's  legislation  died  with- 
out becoming  law. 

But  In  1968,  legislation  was  approved 
and  enacted  into  law,  establishing  a  new 
program  designed  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  dental  care  for  young  cMdien. 
However,  in  the  legislation's  first  year, 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  other  Chamber  did 
not  agree  to  provide  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. Then  in  1970  when  we  included 
funds  for  this  program  in  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  the  administration  used 
its  2-percent  budget  cutting  authority  to 
eliminate  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  immediate  and 
pressing  need  for  Federal  action  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  met  with  mere  token 
measures  if  we  seriously  Intend  to  over- 
come the  crisis  in  health  care.  The 
Children's  Dental  Health  Act  of  1971 
confronts  this  immediate  need  on  two 
fronts : 

First,  it  authorizes  appropriations 
totaling  $170  million  over  the  next  five 
years  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  pUot  projects 
providing  preventive,  corrective,  and  fol- 
lowup  care  to  children  from  low-income 
families  and  to  other  children  who  are 
unable  for  other  reasons  beyond  their 
control  to  obtain  proper  dental  care. 
Estimates  made  at  my  request  by  the 
American  Dental  Association  show  that 
1.5  million  children  could  be  treated  in 
the  projects  envisioned  by  my  bill.  These 
projects  would  be  administered  by  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies.  Priority  would 
be  given  to  projects  serving  preschool 
children  and  those  in  the  first  five  grades 
so  that  minor  defects  can  be  remedied 
before  they  grow  into  more  painful,  seri- 
ous and  costly  defects.  Also,  it  should  be 
noted  that  while  the  major  purpose  of 
these  pilot  projects  is  to  provide  direct 
care  to  children,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
dental  profession  will  learn  much  from 
these  projects  as  to  how  care  for  large 
numbers  of  children  can  be  made  the 
most  efficient  and  effective. 

A  typical  project  initiated  in  the  first 
year  of  this  5 -year  program  might  serve 
1,000  first  graders  in  the  first  year.  They 
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would  receive  comprehensive  care  in- 
cluding preventive  care,  restorative  treat- 
ment and  dental  health  education.  These 
children  would  be  carried  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  second  and  succeectng 
grades  with  another  1.000  first  graders 
being  added  to  the  program  each  y^r. 
Thus,  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  operatton 
the  pilot  project  would  be  providing  qare 
to  5,000  youngsters  in  the  first  five  grades. 

Second,  this  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $15  million  to  provide  Federal 
fimds  to  assist  schools  or  entire  commu- 
nities— wishing  to  do  so — to  fluoridate 
their  water  supplies.  This  would  allow 
about  7,000  communities  with  45  iliil- 
llon  residents  to  fluoridate  their  water. 
The  1969  census  showed  that  about  13,- 
000  communities  containing  57  percfent 
of  the  Nation's  population  do  not  htive 
fluoridated  water  despite  the  fact  that 
the  effectiveness  of  fluoridation  injre- 
ducing  dental  problems  has  been  dra- 
matically demonstrated  again  and  agtin. 

For  example,  a  12-year  study  of  flmo- 
ridatlon  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  published 
In  1969  showed  decay  reductions  ranging 
from  a  high  of  67  percent  at  age  7  to  53 
percent  at  age  14.  In  all  age  groups  the 
rate  of  decay  reduction  exceeded,  50 
percent.  A  1964  study  made  in  Anttgo, 
Wis.,  showed  a  183-percent  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  tooth  decay  among  second 
grade  children  in  the  4  years  following  a 
1960  decision  to  terminate  the  cOm- 
mimlty's  fluoridation  program.  Fluorida- 
tion was  reinstated  in  October  1965  jind 
the  decay  rate  has  been  dropping  steadily 
ever  since.  [ 

Another  study  made  between  1954  Jind 
1964  in  Philadelphia  showed  an  aver- 
age two-thirds  reduction  In  cavities 
among  those  schoolchildren  who  drfink 
fluoridated  water  from  birth.  Because 
of  conclusive  evidence  like  this,  fluorida- 
tion has  been  endorsed  as  an  effective 
and  safe  method  of  preventive  deotal 
care  by  a  great  number  of  Government, 
professional,  and  scientiflc  organizations 
Including  the  American  IDental  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  ithe 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welffcre. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  at  this  time  a 
more  complete  list  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK  (Mr.  BJyrd 
of  Virginia).  Without  objection.  It  iii  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  in 
sum,  then,  "The  Children's  De|ital 
Health  Act  of  1971,"  would  strike  a  po- 
tent one- two  punch  at  the  immediate 
dental  health  problems  of  a  great  nwn- 
ber  of  school  children  and  communities. 
Although  there  is  no  requirement  that 
fluoridation  be  implemented  in  comlnu- 
nities  having  one  of  the  pilot  child  iare 
projects  authorized  by  the  bill,  ithe 
matching  requirement  for  these  cominu- 
nlties  is  less  than  for  others.  It  is  hoped 
that  communities  which  have  these  pilot 
projects  and  do  not  now  have  fluori- 
dated water  will  take  advantage  of  this 


opportunity  to  fluoridate  their  water  at 
minimal  cost  to  themselves.  In  this  way, 
the  improvements  made  through  the  pi- 
lot projects  in  individual  children's  den- 
tal health  would  be  substantially  main- 
tained in  following  years  by  way  of  flu- 
oridated drinking  water. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  point  I  have 
focused  most  of  my  remarks  on  the  im- 
mediate dental  care  requirements  of  our 
citizens,  speciflcally  the  neglected  needs 
of  a  sizable  portion  of  the  Nation's 
yoimg  children.  Implementation  of  "The 
Children's  Dental  Health  Act"  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  remedying  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  total  dental  health 
care  problem.  But  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  if  the  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration were  to  stop  there.  All  Indications 
are  that  the  Nation's  dental  care  require- 
ments will  continue  to  grow.  Population 
growth,  Increased  public  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  dental  health  and  ex- 
panded accessibility  to  dental  care  pro- 
vided by  the  rising  number  of  private 
insurance  plans  which  cover  dental  costs 
all  point  toward  rising  demands  for  den- 
tal care.  Add  to  these  factors  the  very 
real  possibility  that  a  national  health  in- 
surance system  including  coverage  for 
dental  care  will  be  implemented,  and  pre- 
dictions of  future  demands  escalate 
sharply. 

Just  as  is  the  case  with  medical  care, 
the  coming  demand  for  dental  care  ne- 
cessitates our  placing  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  preventive  services  and  maxi- 
mizing the  productivity  of  our  dentists. 
This  necessity  was  noted  by  the  "Car- 
negie Report  on  Higher  Education  and 
the  Nation's  Health"  which  stated: 

Despite  the  current  progress  In  dental 
productivity,  even  more  rapid  progress  could 
be  achieved  through  more  ertenslve  use  of 
dentist's  assistants  and  dental  hygenlsts  and 
through  greater  emphasis  on  preventive 
programs.  The  view  has  been  expressed  that 
dentistry  has  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
the  first  health  profession  to  become  truly 
preventive. 

Because  of  the  need  to  emphasize  pre- 
ventive care  I  made  youngsters,  rather 
than  adults,  the  primary  target  group  for 
the  pilot  projects  I  have  already  out- 
lined. Also,  of  course,  the  bill  encourages 
fluoridation  for  the  same  reason. 

The  second  major  thrust  of  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  here  today,  then,  is  to 
begin  In  earnest  the  task  of  maximizing 
our  dentists'  productivity  by  increasing 
the  number  and  utilization  of  dental 
auxiliaries.  The  practicality  and  wisdom 
of  this  approach  has  been  widely  noted. 
In  his  Health  Message  to  the  Congress 
this  year.  President  Nixon  said: 

One  of  the  moet  promising  ways  to  expand 
the  supply  of  medical  care  and  to  reduce  its 
costs  is  through  a  greater  use  of  allied  health 
personnel,  especially  those  who  work  as 
physicians'  and  dentists'  assistants,  nurse 
pediatric  practitioners  and  nurse  mldwlvea. 

Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW,  told  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  last  May: 

There  are  now  major  unmet  needs  for 
health  manpower.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  alUed 
health  manpower  Is  a  most  serious  problem 
as  we  aspire  to  bring  the  full  potential  of 


modem  medicine  to  all  members  of  our 
society. 

Efforts  to  Increase  medical,  dental  and 
nursing  manpower  have  received  major  at- 
tention for  a  nvimber  of  years.  Relatively 
little  attention,  however,  has  been  given 
until  recently  to  the  essential  contributions 
of  allied  health  personnel  to  the  personnel  of 
modern  health  services. 

Their  effectiveness  U  already  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  many  settings  where  health 
care  Is  provided.  Improvement  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  health  manpower  can  be  effected 
through  greater  use  of  capable  supportive 
personnel  In  the  delivery  of  vitally  needed 
health  services.  This  Is  now  done  to  only  a 
very  limited  extent  In  the  American  health 
care  system.  More  general  use  of  allied  health 
manpower  In  this  country  requires  effective 
utilization  of  our  present  training  capacities 
and  experimentation  and  development  of 
new  and  Improved  ways  of  training  and  In- 
creasing the  effective  use  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recom- 
mended: 

Greatly  Increasing  the  number  of  allied 
health  personnel  and  thus  raising  the  pro- 
ductivity of  doctors  and  dentists. 

In  testimony  presented  last  summer 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare,  the  American 
Dentsd  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Schools,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Hygienists'  Association,  and 
the  American  Dental  Assistants  Associa- 
tion said  in  a  joint  statement: 

As  this  Conunlttee  well  knows,  the  drive 
to  produce  more  dentists  Is  complicated  by 
the  time  lag,  as  much  as  12  years  In  dura- 
tion, between  the  planning  stage  of  a  new 
dental  school  and  the  year  it  graduates  Its 
first  class.  A  time  lag  of  such  duration  does 
not  occur  with  supportive  personnel  In  the 
dental  field.  In  addition,  there  Is  Increasing 
understanding  within  dentistry  of  the  fact 
that  the  hygenlst  and  the  assistant  can  and 
should  perform  additional  functions.  Con- 
centration on  programs  within — ^these  areas- 
then,  is  both  professionally  and  pragmati- 
cally desirable. 

Despite  the  widespread  approval  which 
expanded  utilization  of  dental  auxiliaries 
has,  our  present  efforts  are  falling  far 
short  of  training  adequate  numbers  of 
these  paradental  personnel.  Currently, 
there  is  only  one  hygienist  for  every  six 
practicing  dentists  while  professional 
groups  tell  us  that  the  minimum  desir- 
able ratio  is  one  hygienist  to  every  two 
dentists.  If  we  are  to  provide  even  that 
minimally  adequate  ratio  by  1980,  we 
must  graduate  at  least  48,000  new  hy- 
gienists during  this  decade.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate,  however,  we  will  train  only 
23,000  and  thus  face  a  net  deflcit  of  25,000 
in  1980.  Similar  deficits  will  also  exist  in 
dental  assistants  and  dental  laboratory 
technicians  unless  our  current  training 
efforts  are  substantially  accelerated.  This 
deficit  is  estimated  to  be  137,000  for 
dental  assistants  and  23,500  for  labora- 
tory technicians. 

So  that  we  can  begin  to  narrow  thlB 
gap  between  auxiliaries  needed  and  aux- 
iliaries available,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing authorizes  appropriations  of  $97  mil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  to  assist  them  in  establlsh- 
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lug  and  carrying  out  programs  to  train 
dental  auxiliaries.  Preliminary  estimates 
made  for  me  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
indicates  that  this  provision  in  the  bill 
could  by  itself  produce  more  than  27,000 
new  auxiliaries  in  5  years.  Certainly, 
such  a  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of 
qualified  auxiliaries  would  improve  sub- 
stantially our  chances  of  successfully 
meeting  the  increased  demand  for  dental 
services  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  any  business  executive  or  sports 
coach  knows,  success  requires  more  than 
numbers  and  talent.  It  also  requires 
management  and  organization.  For  that 
reason,  then,  this  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes appropriation  of  $56  million  over 
a  5-year  period  to  support  programs  de- 
signed to  develop  methods  for  welding 
dentists  and  various  types  of  auxiliaries 
into  efficient,  productive  teams  capable 
of  providing  maximum  service  with 
maximimi  quality  and  minimum  expense. 
In  addition  to  Institutional  training  for 
dentists  and  dental  students  in  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  auxiharies,  the  bill  £ilso 
specifically  authorizes  the  support  of 
demonstration  projects  in  areas  charac- 
terized by  low-family  Incomes  or  a  short- 
age of  dental  services.  A  typical  demon- 
stration might  well  combine  several  den- 
tists with  a  variety  of  auxiliaries  provid- 
ing care  to  youngsters  in  one  of  the  pilot 
care  projects  which  I  described  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks.  In  this  way, 
while  children  were  receiving  direct  care, 
dentists  or  dental  students  would  be 
learning  how  to  utilize  auxiliaries  and 
the  auxiliaries  would  be  gaining  vELluable 
field  experience. 

In  sum.  then,  Mr.  President,  "The 
Children's  Dental  Health  Act  of  1971" 
has  four  major  components:  First,  a  pro- 
gram of  pilot  projects  to  provide  direct 
dental  care  to  1.5  million  youngsters; 
second,  a  Federal  matching  program  to 
encourage  communities  to  fiuoridate 
their  water  supplies;  third,  a  program  to 
produce  more  than  27,000  auxiliaries 
within  5  years ;  and  fourth,  a  program  to 
develop  methods  for  making  the  dentist 
captain  of  his  team  rather  than  an  entire 
team  in  and  of  himself.  Taken  together 
they  would  help  to  substantially  reduce 
the  incidence  of  dental  problems  and 
maximize  the  dental  profession's  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  those  that  do  occur. 
Passage  and  implementation  of  this  bill 
would  comprise  a  sound  investment  in 
the  health  of  the  Nation  and  could  well 
be  the  first  major  step  toward  resolving 
the  overall  health  care  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  t  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1874 
A  bui  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
projects  for  the  dental  health  of  children. 
to  Increase  the  number  of  dental  auxU- 
laries,  to  Increase  the  availability  of  den- 
tal care  through  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HOMae 
Of  Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Children's  Dental 
Health  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITLE  X — DENTAL  HEALTH  PROJECTS 

"CaANTS    FOa    PROJECTS    FOB    DENTAL    CARE    FOR 
CHnj>RKN 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972;  (15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974; 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976;  and  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  the 
health  agency  of  any  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof)  or  to  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency,  organization,  or 
institution  to  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
carrying  out  (on  a  planned  and  systematic 
basis)  by  such  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution, of  one  or  more  comprehensive 
projects  for  dental  care  and  services  for 
children  of  pre-school  and  school  age.  Any 
such  project  shall  include  such  comprehen- 
sive corrective,  follow-up  and  preventive 
services  (Including  dental  health  educa- 
tion) ,  and  treatment  a«  may  be  required 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  utilized  to  provide  or  pay  for  dental  care 
and  services  for  children  unless  such  chil- 
dren are  determined  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  be  (A)  from 
low-lnccme  families,  or  (B)  unable,  for  other 
reasons  beyond  their  control,  to  obtain  such 
care  and  services. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
utilized  for  the  conduct  of  research,  dem- 
onstrations, or  experimentation  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  developing  new  methods  for 
(A)  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treatment, 
of  dental  problems,  (B)  the  payment  of 
dental  care  and  services,  or  (C)  the  utiliza- 
tion of  dental  health  care  personnel  with 
various  levels  of  training;  except  that  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  so  utilized. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  accord  priority  to  proj- 
ects designed  to  provide  dental  care  and 
preventive  services  for  chUdren  of  pre-school 
age  and  school  age  chUdren  who  are  in  the 
first  five  grades  of  school. 

"GRANTS   FOR    WATER   TREATMENT   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $4,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  and  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  which  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States,  poUtl- 
cal  subdivisions  of  States,  and  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  to  assist  them  in  initiating, 
in  communities  or  in  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  vrater  treatment  programs 
designed  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  oral 
disease  or  dental  defects  among  residents  of 
such  communities  or  the  students  in  such 
schools  (as  the  case  may  be) . 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
utilized  for  (but  are  not  limited  to)  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  water  treatment 
equipment. 

"(c).  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  any  person 
who  has  received  a  grant  under  section  1001, 
80  p>er  centimi  of  the  cost  of  the  treatment 
program  with  respect  to  which  such  grant 
\inder  this  section  is  made;  and 


"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  any  person 
(other  than  a  person  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  66%  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  treatment  program  with  reQ>ect  to  which 
such  grant  is  made. 

"GRANTS  TO  TRAIN  AT7Xn.IABT  DENTAL  PKBSONNXL 

"Sbc.  lOOS.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jun«  30,  1972;  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974; 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  institutions  to  assist 
them  In  establishing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  educate  and  train  persons  for  ca- 
reers as  auxiliary  dental  personnel  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  received  experience  and  training  in 
dental  auxiliary  functions. 

"PROJECTS  TO  PROMOTE  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF 
AUXnjART   DENTAL   PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1976  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  and 
enter  Into  contracts  (without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  31  U.S.C. 
629)  under  subsection  (c)  and  to  make 
grants  to  dental  schools,  and  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
(without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes,  31  U.S.C.  529)  with  individ- 
uals, agencies,  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, for  projects  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(b)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  or  entered  Into  for  proj- 
ects for — 

"  ( 1 )  planning,  establishing,  demonstrat- 
ing or  supporting  programs  to  teach  dental 
students  and  dentists  the  efficient  and  effec- 
tive utUlzatlon  of  dental  auxiliaries  and  the 
management  and  supervision  of  total  den- 
tal health  teams  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  teams  consisting  of  various  types  of  aux- 
Ulary  dental  personnel  who  are  trained  in 
carrying  out  expanded  functions  or  proce- 
dures which  do  not  require  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  dentist) .  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  employment  and  utilization  of 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  re- 
ceived experience  and  training  in  dental  aux- 
iliary functions; 

"(2)  demonstration  and  experimentation 
of  ways  to  organize  dental  health  services  to 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  use  of 
auxiliary  dental  personnel,  which  projects 
take  into  account  such  factors  as  patient  ac- 
ceptance, quaUty  of  care,  and  cost  of  serv- 
ices; and 

"(3)  planning,  establishing,  demonstrating 
or  supporting  field  training  programs  for 
dental  students  and  auxiliary  dental  per- 
sonnel in  which  dental  care  and  preventive 
services  are  provided  by  such  persons  under 
professional  supervision  in  areas  character- 
ized by  low-famUy  Incomes  or  shortage  of 
and  need  for  dental  services. 

"(c)  The  Secretar>'  is  authorized  to  utUize 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  to  make  grants  to  dental  schools  and 
to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions,  and  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  individuals,  agencies,  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  for  special  proj- 
ects related  to  investigation  and  demonstra- 
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tlon  of  ways  of  providing  Incentives  for  d  i- 
veloplng  or  establishing  dental  facilities  or 
services  In  areas  or  communities  In  a  Sta'« 
determined  by  the  appropriate  State  health 
authority  In  such  State  to  have  a  8horta|;o 
of  and  need  for  dentists. 

"DBNTAL    ADVISORY   COMMITI'EE 

"SBC.  1005.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint 
a  Dental  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  ss- 
lected  from  the  dental  profession  and  thije 
from  the  general  public.  Members  shall  1>e 
appointed  from  among  persons,  who  by  vir- 
tue of  their  training,  exjjerlence,  and  baclc- 
ground,  are  exceptionally  qualified  to  a])- 
pralse  the  programs  established  by  this  tltl  e. 
The  Secretary  shall  be  an  ex  officio  membsr 
of  the  Committee. 

"(b)(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
Blx-year  terms,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
two  years,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  four 
years,  and  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  six  years  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  Members 
shall  select  their  own  chairman. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  pf 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  wfcs 
appointed  shall  serve  only  for  the  remalndfer 
of  such  term.  Members  shaU  be  eligible  fbr 
reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the  ec- 
plratlon  of  their  terms  until  their  successa  re 
have  taken  office. 

"(3)  The  Dental  Advisory  Committee  sh^l 
advise  the  Secreury  In  regard  to  the  repoi  t« 
required  under  section  1006,  In  regard  to 
programs  established  under  this  title,  and  n 
regard  to  activities  carried  on  by  the  Depar  t- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
related  to  dental  health,  dental  manpower, 
or  dental  training  and  services,  and  shdl 
serve  as  a  reviewing  body  for  grants  male 
pursuant  to  this  title,  where  such  review  Is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Dental  Advisory 
Committee  who  are  not  officers  or  employeps 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  compet- 
satlon  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally  ra(te 
prescribed  for  OS-18  under  section  5352, 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  th*y 
are  engaged  In  the  actusd  performance  bf 
their  duties.  Including  travel  time,  and  wh^e 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regul^ 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  traitel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  ejx- 
penses  authorized  by  section  5703,  title  i  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently.      J 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avallame 
to  the  Dental  Advisory  Committee  such  st^. 
Information,  and  other  assistance  as  it  mfy 
require  to  carry  out  Its  activities.  i 

"(6)  The  Secretary,  trfter  consultation  with 
the  Dental  Advisory  Committee,  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  tils 

tme. 

"KIPOST 

"Sxc.  1006.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  sublet 
a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Ja^- 
ary  31  of  each  year  on  the  progress  of  tpe 
Implementation  and  administration  of  the 
programs  established  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  tfae 
Congress  a  report  containing  his  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  a  comprehensive  national  dental  health 
program  for  children  within  90  days  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^0, 
1976."  ; 

Sxc.  3.  Section  1902  (a)  (10)  of  title  XtS 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlilg: 
"and  except  that  services  described  In  para- 
graph (10)  of  section  1905  (a)  may  be  mdde 
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available  to  Individuals  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals under  age  eighteen  without  making 
available  such  services  of  the  same  amount, 
duration  and  scope  to  Individuals  of  any 
other  ages; ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  X,  Inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health  Serv- 

(b)  The  Act  of  JiUy  1,  1944  (58  Stet.  682), 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  X  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enxwt- 
ment  of  this  Act)  as  title  XI,  and  by  re- 
numbering sections  1001  through  1014,  (as 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
as  sections  1101  through  1114.  respectively. 

ExHiBrr  1 

National  Obganizations  Endorsing 

Fluoridation 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

Amerlcem  Association  of  Industrial  Den- 
tists. 

American  Association  of  Public  Health 
Dentists. 

American  College  of  Dentists. 

American  Commission  on  Community 
Health  Services. 

American  Dental  Association. 

American  Dental  Health  Society. 

American  Dental  Hyglenlsts'  Association. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Heart  Association. 

American  Hospital  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Nutrition. 

American  Legion. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Osteopathic  Association. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

American  School  Health  Association. 

American  Society  of  Dentistry  for  Children. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

American  Water  Works  Association. 

Association  of  Public  Health  Veterinarians. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers. 

Canadian  Dental  Association. 

Canadian  Medical  Association. 

College  of  American  Pathologists. 

Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology. 

Federation  Dentalre  Internationale. 

Great  Britain  Ministry  of  Health. 

Health  League  of  Canada. 

Inter- Association  Committee  on  Health. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Of- 
ficers. 

National  Research  CoiincU. 

Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

World  Health  Organization. 


By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Eaoleton,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr. 

QOLDWATER,     Mr.     GRAVEL.     Mr. 

Gurnet,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 


Hughes,  Mr.  iNoinrE,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,     Mr.     Mansfield,     Mr. 
McGee,    Mr.    McGovern.    Mr. 
Metcalf,    Mr.    Mondale.    Mr. 
Moss.   Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sax- 
be.  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Spono,  Mr. 
Stevens,   Mr.   Symington,  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Tunney,   Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Griffin)  : 
S.  1875.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calen- 
dar year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and   to  provide  for  separate 
periods  during  sessions  of  the  Congress 
for  the  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

INDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS  RIEPORM  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  the  calen- 
dar year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  provide  for  separate  pe- 
riods for  each  session  of  the  Congress 
for  the  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  Harris  sur- 
vey, by  63  to  26  percent,  the  Amer- 
ican people  gave  the  91st  Congress  nega- 
tive marks  on  the  Job  it  did  in  1970— 
this  is  an  all-time  low.  The  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing today  will  help  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  our  legislative  ma- 
chinery. 

In  the  grand  old  days  of  the  1890*8, 
Congress  would  meet  for  only  3  or  4 
months  each  year.  It  would  consider  a 
few  bills,  and  maybe  pass  legislation  in 
order  to  build  a  few  new  post  offices, 
and  then  adjourn  for  9  months. 

Today,  the  subject  matter  ranges  from 
atomic  energy  and  its  peaceful  applica- 
tions to  atomic  energy  and  the  poten- 
tially destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

How  can  Congress  know  what  it  is 
buying  when  one  bill,  the  military  ap- 
propriations bill,  totals  over  $75  billion? 
And  with  some  $7  billion  of  this  being 
spent  for  military  research  and  develop- 
ment alone. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  measure 
In  1950,  I  thought  then  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Congress  had  been 
stretched  to  its  limit.  I  had  little  idea  that 
the  workload,  which  then  seemed  enor- 
mous, would  grow  £is  much  as  it  has  with 
each  passing  session. 

Look  at  the  number  of  bills  Introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate  each  session. 
Although  this  is  not  an  exact  measure- 
ment of  Congress"  workload,  the  numbers 
do  serve  as  a  rule-of-thumb  guide  to  the 
number  of  issues  facing  the  Congress  and 
its  committees. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  78th  Con- 
gress, 6,539  bills  were  introduced.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1953,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  83d  Congress  10,695  bills  were 
introduced.  And,  in  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress,  a  total  of  18.738  bills 
were  introduced  in  both  Houses. 
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I  am  not  reciting  these  figures  In  an 
effort  to  enlist  your  sjrmpathy.  I  am  re- 
citing them  as  proof  that  Congress  needs 
to  remodel  its  legislative  machinery  to 
do  a  better  job  analyzing  the  mammoth 
problems  facing  our  country. 

We  are  now  handling  the  appropria- 
tion of  over  $200  billion  each  year  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  appropriations 
bills  were  handled  40  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  totaled  about  $5  bil- 
lion. Congress  today  needs  better  budg- 
etary tools  to  deal  with  a  Federal  budget 
well  over  $200  billion. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  and  their 
staffs  struggle  with  problems  that  are 
impossible  to  effectively  deal  with  given 
our  present  machinery.  We  are  attempt- 
ing, literally,  to  run  a  business  10  times 
as  large  as  A.T.  &  T.  and  General  Motors 
combined,  with  machinery  as  obsolete  as 
a  quill  pen  and  a  slanting  bookkeeper's 
desk. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  prime  duty 
of  the  Congress  is  to  exercise  power  over 
the  purse.  The  public  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  congressional  duty  to  control  the 
expenditures  of  Government.  And  the 
failure  to  exercise  this  most  important 
function  efficiently  has  brought  heavy 
criticism  upon  the  Congress. 

If  this  power  were  used  effectively, 
Congress  could  control  the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment, its  activities,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  find  their  way  on  and  oCf  Its 
payroll.  And  the  care  and  dispatch  with 
which  we  appropriate  funds  could  in- 
fluence directly  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment as  much  as  any  law  that  Congress 
could  pass. 

More  specifically,  the  passage  of  ap- 
propriations bills  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  is  essential  un- 
der existing  procedures  for  the  proper 
management  of  Government  depart- 
ments. Last  year,  six  appropriation  bills 
still  had  not  been  passed  by  December  1. 
In  the  last  2  fiscal  years,  1970  and  1971. 
none  of  the  27  major  appropriations  bUls 
was  adopted  by  July  1.  Clearly,  some- 
thing has  to  be  changed  if  we  are  to 
have  good  government. 

Consideration,  moreover,  should  be 
given  to  the  problems  facing  State  and 
local  governments  under  this  practice. 
State  and  local  units  generally  use  the 
same  fiscal  year  as  the  National  Govern- 
ment. With  delays  in  congressional  ac- 
tion, State  and  local  governments  are 
kept  in  doubt  about  the  actual  availa- 
bility of  Federal  funds  until  their  own 
fiscal  years  have  expired.  School  dis- 
tricts, for  example,  have  completed  their 
school  terms  before  Federal  money  is 
made  available.  Dollars  distributed  in 
this  fashion  can  hardly  be  used  with 
optimum  efficiency  for  the  purposes  In- 
tended by  Congress. 

My  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of  de- 
lay. The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  accom- 
plish two  things.  First  it  would  divide 
Congress  each  year  into  separate  legis- 
lative and  fiscal  periods.  Second,  it 
would  change  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year. 


LEGISLATIVE   AND   FISCAL  PERIODS 

The  legislative  period  of  Congress 
would  open  on  January  3  for  exclusive 
consideration  of  legislative  matters.  This 
period  could  run  no  later  than  August  15, 
and  would  set  a  specific  date  by  which 
all  authorizations  bills  must  be  enacted. 
Legislative  action  could  not  be  post- 
poned. Congress  would  focus  on  substan- 
tive matters. 

With  over  8  months  to  authorize  all 
expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
end  result  would  be  legislation  enacted 
only  after  careful  thought. 

The  fiscal  period  of  Congress  would 
convene  thereafter — a  date  set  by  joint 
resolution  upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislative  period — for  the  exclusive  con- 
sideration of  appropriation  bills.  During 
the  fiscal  period,  appropriations  sub- 
committees could  view  all  authorizations 
before  passing  any  appropriations  meas- 
ure. The  end  result  would  be  a  more 
thorough  consideration  of  fimding  au- 
thorizations thus  making  the  phrase  "re- 
ordering priorities"  a  more  achievable 
goal. 

The  fiscal  period,  which  follows  the 
legislative  period,  could  last  no  longer 
than  December  1.  Once  again  a  real- 
istic deadline  is  set.  Legislative  logjams 
would  not  occur,  as  they  did  last  year, 
under  this  proposal.  Instead,  fimding 
could  be  reviewed  with  deliberation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  period. 

During  both  periods,  all  committees, 
legislative  and  appropriation,  could  meet 
to  consider  matters  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. They  could  hold  hearings  and  con- 
duct studies — but,  only  legislative  com- 
mittees could  report  bills  >.r  resolutions 
to  the  fioor  during  a  legislative  period, 
while  only  appropriations  committees 
could  report  bills  or  resolutions  to  the 
fioor  during  the  fiscal  period. 

There  are  exceptions : 

Congress  could  make  supplemental  or 
deficiency  appropriations  during  a  leg- 
islative period. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  acting 
jointly,  could  notify  Congress  that  the 
consideration  of  specific  bills  is  necessary 
because  of  a  national  emergency. 

During  either  the  legislative  or  fiscal 
period,  the  Congress  may  consider  over- 
riding a  veto  by  the  President. 

To  my  mind,  the  above  division  is  a  log- 
ical solution  to  the  problem  of  delay. 
Thorough  and  timely  action  by  Congress 
on  appropriations  bills  is  a  necessity. 
With  the  division  proposed  in  my  bill,  we 
would  permit  Congress,  once  again,  to 
effectively  review  and  analyze  appropri- 
ations measures. 

CALENDER    FISCAL    TEAR 

A  change  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  cal- 
endar year  is  also  proposed  in  my  bill. 
Congress  would,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
first  have  a  legislative  period,  then  a  fis- 
cal period,  followed  on  January  1  by  a 
new  fiscal  year.  This  would  cause  an  im- 
mediate impact  of  those  budgetary  de- 
cisions made  by  Congress  that  affect 
the  economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Office 


of  Management  and  Budget,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  stated  that  it  favored  a 
change  to  the  calendar  year  provided 
certain  important  difficulties  pertain- 
ing to  the  transition  period  could  be  re- 
solved. This  bill  deals  directly  with  the 
mechanics  of  transition.  Essentially, 
they  are: 

NATTTRE   AND   DURATION    OF   THE   TRANSITION 

The  bill  provides  for  a  special  6-month 
continuing  resolution  to  handle  the 
changeover.  If  Congress  acts  immedi- 
ately, the  arrangement  would  be  made 
operative  on  July  1,  1972,  when  the  short 
6-month  Federal  budget  would  begin. 
Since  Congress  is  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  this  device,  I  believe  it  would  sim- 
plify the  transition. 

PRESIDENT'S    ECONOMIC    AND    BTTDGET    MESSAGES 

The  law  now  requires  the  President  to 
submit  his  budget  message  within  15  days 
after  Congress  convenes  in  regular  ses- 
sion. To  give  sufficient  time  to  the  ad- 
ministration, delivery  of  the  budget  and 
economic  message  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned. The  bill  sets  April  15  as  the  date 
for  delivery  of  the  budget  and  economic 
messages. 

CHANGEOVER    FOR    STATES 

Only  three  States  presently  operate  on 
a  calendar  year  basis.  The  remaining  47 
States  have  fiscal  years,  which  like  ours, 
begin  on  July  1  and  end  on  June  30.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  to  attain  the 
results  anticipated  under  this  bill,  two 
assumptions  must  be  made: 

First.  That  Congress  will  observe  its 
own  deadlines  for  enactment  of  appro- 
priations ; 

Second.  That  the  State  fiscal  year 
shall  begin  on  July  1  following  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Federal  fiscal  year  on  each 
January  1.  In  other  words,  no  change  in 
the  State  fiscal  year  would  be  necessary 
or  even  desirable. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
bill  has  received  the  qualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
President,  in  his  recent  budget  message, 
discussed  the  urgent  need  for  reform  of 
the  budgetary  process: 

Reforming  the  Budget  Process 

Reform  of  the  budget  process  is  long  over- 
due. Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  Fed- 
eral budget  system  currently  In  use  was 
adopted.  The  system  was  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  1921.  Because  of  Congressional  In- 
action, It  has  become  a  travesty  a  half-cen- 
tury later. 

Enactment  of  appropriations  6  months  or 
more  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  they  are 
supposed  to  cover  Is  evidence  of  a  major 
weakness.  I  have  sent  two  budgets  to  the 
Congress.  In  each,  I  have  had  to  formulate 
budget  proposals  for  the  year  ahead  with- 
out knowing  what  the  Congress  would  pro- 
vide In  Its  action  on  the  prior  year's  budget, 
which  was  transmitted  months  earlier.  Even 
now,  as  this  message  Is  being  written,  action 
on  last  year's  appropriations  request  for  one 
department  hsts  not  been  completed. 

I  have,  therefore,  had  to  act  on  parts  of 
the  budget  without  knowing  the  totals  that 
would  result.  This  Is  an  intolerable  situation, 
but  one  that  the  Congress  seems  to  accept  as 
the  normal  way  of  doing  business.  It  com- 
pletes action  on  appropriation  bUls  over  a  10 
to  12  month  period  without  any  goal  or  de- 
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termination  ot  the  total  expenditures  tqat 
will  result  after  the  last  bill  is  pcissed. 

Excess  In  the  number  and  detail  of  appito- 
prlations  often  diverts  attention  to  mlnutta. 
It  also  Impairs  the  ability  of  agency  healds 
to  manage  their  agencies  responsibly  a^d 
economically. 

The  budget  is  our  principal  Instrument  tor 
coordinated  management  of  Federal  pio- 
grams  and  finances.  Close  cooperation  le- 
tween  the  executive  and  legislative  brandies 
Is  needed  now  to  make  the  budget  bn 
efficient  and  effective  Instrument  for  tl  lis 
puriKxse.  Therefore  we  must  seek  a  mdre 
rational,  orderly  budget  process.  The  peo]  ile 
deserve  one.  and  our  Oovernment.  t  he 
largest  fiscal  unit  In  the  free  world,  requli  es 
it. 


May  llf,  1971 
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I  might  also  add  that  the  bill  I 
introducing  today  has  the  oo-sponsorsl^p 
of  51  other  Senators.  And  it  is  similar 
H.R.  1458  which  was  Introduced  in  t 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Michel  of  Illinois  who  was  joined  jy 
110  other  House  cosponsors. 

So,  Mr.  President.  161  Members  of  tie 
92d  Congress  believe,  as  I  do.  as  Coi- 
gressman  Michel  does,  and  as  tie 
administration  does,  that  budgetary  re- 
form is  necessary. 

Ftaally,  may  I  say  that  tliis  Is  a 
beginning  point.  Any  bUl  carrying  sucl:  a 
dramatic  change  in  traditional  proce- 
dures will  present  certain  short-teim 
hardships  and  dislocations  includiig 
conflicts  with  the  Legislative  Reorganiz  a- 
tion  Act.  Congress,  however,  must  face 
up  to  the  task.  When  our  processes  fail, 
they  must  be  reformed  to  better  serve  o  iir 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.    1875 

A  bill  to  eartabllsh  the  calendar  year  aa  tibe 
fiscal  year  of  the  Government,  and  to  p^- 
vlde  for  separate  periods  during  sesslctns 
of  the  Congress  for  the  consideration  of 
appropriation  bills,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   tills 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal  Appropria- 
tions Reform  Act".  1 

TITLE  I— CHANGE  OP  FISCAL  YEAR 

CAUSKDAS   YTAB   AS   NSW  ITBCAL  TXAS 

Sec.  101.  Section  237  of  the  Revised  Stit- 
utes  (31  use.  1020)  is  amended  to  rebd 
BA  follows: 

"Stc.  237.  (a)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  in  all  matters  lof 
amounts,  receipt*,  expenditures,  estlmaties. 
and  appropriations — 

"(1)    shall,   through  June  30,   1972,  com- 
mence on  July  1  of  each  year  and  end 
June  30  of  the  following  year; 

"(2)  shall  for  the  period  commencing  Jiily 
1,  1972,  and  ending  on  December  31,  19y2, 
be  for  such  i)erlod:  and 

"(3)  shall,  beginning  on  January  1,  19^3, 
commence  on  January  1  of  each  year  a  ad 
end  on  December  31  of  that  same  year. 

"(b)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures required  by  law  to  be  published  ajn- 
nually  shall  be  prepared  and  published  ^or 
each  fiscal  year  as  established  by  subsectton 
(a)." 

SPECIAL    APPEOPBIATION 

8k:.  102.  For  the  fiscal  year  commenclhg 
July  1.  1972,  and  ending  December  31,  19  r2. 
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there  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
any  projects  or  activities  conducted  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  for  which 
authority  to  conduct  such  project  or  activity 
did  not  expire  prior  to  June  30,  1972.  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  project  or  activity  for 
such  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1972. 
Appropriations  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
appropriations  were  made  available  for  that 
project  or  activity  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  June  30,  1972. 

TRANSMITTAL    OF    BUDGET    AND    EXPENDITDRE 
MXSSAGES 

Sec.  103.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  of  that  matter  of  sub- 
section (a)  preceding  clause  (1)  the  phrase 
"during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  regular 
session"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  at 
the  time  specified  in  subsection   (e)(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  (6) 
"on  or  before  October  15  of  each  year,"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  at  the  time  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (e)  (2) ."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  "on 
or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  1972."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
the  time  specified  in  subsection  (e)(3)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "on 
or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning  with 
1972,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
time  specified  in  subsection  (e)(4)";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  Information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Budget  shall 
contain  a  statement  In  such  form  and  detaU 
as  the  President  may  determine,  of  the  capi- 
taJ  assets  of  the  Government,  and  their  value, 
as  of  the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 

"(e)(1)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) , 
the  President  shall  transmit  each  Budget  to 
the  Congress  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 
1972,  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  that  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Congress  which  assembles 
under  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1.  1973.  on  or  before  April  15  of 
the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  that 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
(5) ,  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  ap- 
propriations for  such  legislative  branch  and 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  for  each  fiscal  year  commencing 
on  and  after  January  1,  1973,  not  later  than 
January  15  of  the  year  preceding  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b), 
the  President  shall  transmit  each  supple- 
mentary summary  of  the  Budget  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1973,  on  or  before  October  1 
of  the  year  preceding  that  fiscal  year. 

"  (4)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c) , 
the  President  shall  transmit  summaries  of  es- 
timated expenditures  on  June  1,  1972,  and 
November  1  of  each  year  thereafter. 

"(f)  No  Budget  supplementary  summary  of 
the  Budget,  or  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  for  such  legislative 
branch  and  Supreme  Court  shall  be  trans- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1972.  and  ending  on  December  31.  1972.  For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(7),  the  phrase 
"last  completed  fiscal  year"  shall  mean  for 
the  Budget  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  April  15,  1973,  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  on  January  1,  1974,  those  fiscal 
years  ending  on  June  30.  1S72,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  The  fiscal  year  ending  on  De- 


cember 31,  1972,  shall  not  be  considered  a 
fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c) . 

"(g)  If  the  Congress  is  not  In  session  on 
the  day  on  which  the  President  submits  a 
Budget,  a  supplementary  summary  of  the 
Budget,  or  a  summary  of  estimated  expendi- 
tures, such  Budget  or  summary  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  shall  be  printed  as  a 
document  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

ACCOUNTING    PSOCEDUBES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
simplify  accounting,  facilitate  the  payment 
of  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  25,  1956.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
701),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  obligated  balance  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, at  the  time  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  this  section,  to  an  appropriation  ac- 
coimt  of  the  agency  or  subdivision  thereof 
responsible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  obliga- 
tions. In  which  account  shall  be  merged  the 
amounts  so  transferred  from  all  appropria- 
tion accounts  for  the  same  general  purposes; 
and". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  Any  obligated  balance  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  b« 
transferred  as  follows : 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  or  years  ending  on 
or  before  June  30,  1972,  on  that  June  30 
which  falls  In  the  first  month  of  June  which 
occurs  twenty-four  months  after  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year  or  years;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1972,  on  December  31  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
or  years  for  which  the  appropriation  li 
available  for  obligation. 

"(2)  The  withdrawals  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)   (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made — 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1972,  not  later  than  September 
30  of  the  fiscal  year  Inmiediately  following 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  p>eriod  of  availa- 
bility for  obligation  expires;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1972,  not  later  than  March  1 
following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  period 
of  availability  for  obligation  expires." 

ECONOMIC    REPORTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1022),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  30 
of  each  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year  before  1973,  and  not  later  than 
April  15  of  each  year  after  1972,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  (8)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1024)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(begin- 
ning with  the  year  1947)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  1973  and  not  later  than 
June  1  of  each  yeair  after  1972,". 

CONVERSION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  106.  Any  law  providing  for  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  commencing 
on  July  1  of  a  year  shall.  If  that  year  is  any 
year  after  1971.  be  considered  as  meaning 
January  1  of  the  year  following  that  year. 
Any  law  providing  for  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  ending  on  June  30  of  a  year 
shall,  if  that  year  is  any  year  after  1972,  be 
considered  as  meaning  December  31  of  that 
same  year.  Any  law  providing  for  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  or,  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall 
be  construed  as  referring  to  that  fiscal  year 
commencing  on  January  1  and  ending  on 
December  81  of  the  calendar  year  having 
the  same  calendar  year  number  as  the  fiscal 
year  nximber. 
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Sec.  107.  The  following  prorlslona  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  the  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment",  "Senate", 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1934   (48  Stat.  1022;   2  U.S.C.  66);   and 

(2)  the  proviso  to  the  second  f>aragraph 
under  the  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives", "Salaries,  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  the  Legislative-Judiciary  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1966  (68  Stat.  400;  2  U.S.C. 
81). 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  105  of  title  1.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  31". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  July  1,  1972. 

TITLE  II— SEPARATE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  MEASURES 

DETINrnONS 

Sec  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  "legislative  period"  means  that  period 
of  a  regpilar  session  of  the  Congress  begin- 
ning on  the  third  day  of  January  of  each 
year  (or  on  such  other  day  as  the  Congress 
appoints  by  law)  and  ending  on  August  15 
of  that  year,  or  on  such  pearlier  day  of  that 
year  on  which  a  House  of  the  Congfress,  with 
respect  to  that  House,  terminates  its  legis- 
lative period  in  order  to  consider  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Government; 

(2)  "fiscal  period"  means,  with  respect  to 
each  House,  that  period  of  a  regular  session 
of  the  Congress  beginning  on  the  day  after 
a  legislative  period  of  that  House  has  ended 
and  ending  on  December  1  of  that  year  or 
on  such  earlier  day  of  that  year  on  which 
that  regular  session  lias  been  adjourned  sine 
die; 

(3)  "appropriations"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  by  section  2  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
2);  and 

(4)  "committee"  Includes  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  and  any  select  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE   PERIODS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  section  204,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  consider,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses 
shall  not  report,  during  any  legislative  period 
any  measure  or  matter  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  during  any 
legislative  period — 

(1)  the  Introduction  in  or  submission  to, 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  of  any  measure 
or  matter  relating  to  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Oovernment;  or 

(2)  the  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  any  measure  or 
matter  over  which  such  committee  has  Juris- 
diction, or  the  holding  of  hearings  or  the 
conducting  of  studies  and  Investigations  with 
respect  to  any  such  measure  or  matter. 

FL51CAL  PERIODS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
la  section  204.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  consider,  and  no  com- 
mittee of  either  House  (other  than  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Hoiises) 
shall  report,  during  any  fiscaJ  period  any 
measure  or  matter  other  than  a  measure  or 
matter  making  only  ^proprlartlons  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  during  any  fiscal 
period— 

(1)  the  introduction  In,  or  submission  to, 
either  House  of  the  Congress  of  any  measure 


or  matter  not  relating  to  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Government;  or 

(2)  the  consideration  by  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  any  measure  or  matter  over 
which  such  committee  has  Jurisdiction,  or 
the  holding  of  hearings  or  the  conducting  of 
studies  and  investigations  with  respect  to  any 
such  measure  or  matter. 

(c)  The  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  consider,  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses  shall  re- 
port, during  a  fiscal  period  occurring  in  one 
year  only  measures  and  matters  making  ^- 
propriatlons  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  following  that  fiscal 
period  and  measures  or  matters  making  sup- 
plemental or  deficiency  approprla>tlons  for  the 
current  flscsU  year. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  report,  and  the  two 
Houses  may  consider — 

(1)  during  the  legislative  period  occurring 
in  1972,  any  measure  or  matter  making  only 
supplemental  or  deficiency  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1972;  and 

(2)  during  each  legislative  period  occur- 
ring In  a  year,  beginning  with  the  legisla- 
tive period  occurring  in  1973.  any  measure 
or  matter  making  only  supplemental  or  defi- 
ciency appropriations  for  that  year. 

(b)  The  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
report  to  Its  House,  and  that  House  may  con- 
sider, during  any  fiscal  period,  any  measure 
or  matter  If — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  treaty  or  nomination 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  determines,  and  notifies 
the  Senate  In  writing,  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  that  the  Senate  be  allowed 
to  consider  Immediately  tiiat  treaty  or  nomi- 
nation; and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  measure  or 
matter  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Weaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (acting  Jointly)  determine,  and  notify 
both  House  In  writing,  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  that  the  two  Houses  be  al- 
lowed to  consider  Immediately  that  measure 
or  matter. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "emergency" 
means  any  circumstance  that  affects.  Imme- 
diately and  seriously,  the  national  interest. 

(c)  Any  measure  or  matter  returned  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  second  or  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  may  be 
considered  during  any  legislative  or  fiscal 
period. 

(d)  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  consider,  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses  may  re- 
port, during  the  legislative  period  occurring 
in  the  yecu-  1972  any  measure  or  matter  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  for  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  205.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  assembles,  under  section  2  of  article 
XX  of  the  articles  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  In  the  year  1972. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  306.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall 
be  construed  as  giving  authority  to  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  the  Congress  to 
report  any  measure  or  matter  if  that  com- 
mittee is  not  otherwise  given  that  authority 
by  another  provision  of  law,  or  by  rule  or 
resolution  of  that  House  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  each  year 


brings  fresh  evidence  of  the  pressing 
need  for  fiscal  reform.  Each  year  it  is 
increasingly  clear  that  Congress  cannot 
enact  appropriation  biUs  by  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year.  In  1969,  the  first 
appropriation  measure  was  not  passed 
imtil  September  29 — 3  months  after  the 
start  of  the  1970  fiscal  year.  A  second 
appropriation  bill  was  passed  on  October 
29.  Two  more  passed  on  November  26.  Be- 
cause of  these  delays,  5  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  had  passed  by,  but  only  4 
of  13  appropriation  bills  had  been 
enacted. 

The  record  of  1970  was  not  much  bet- 
ter. Two  bills  passed  in  July.  Two  more 
passed  in  August,  but  one  was  vetoed 
and  not  reenacted  until  December.  An- 
other bill  passed  in  September.  Two  more 
in  October.  None  in  November.  After 
5  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had  elapsed. 
Congress  had  passed  only  6  of  13  ap- 
propriation bills. 

These  delays  have  made  it  necessary 
for  Congress  to  rely  on  the  passage  of 
numerous  continuing  appropriation  bills, 
to  permit  executive  smd  independent 
agencies  to  continue  projects  and  activi- 
ties. The  result:  instead  of  shifting  to 
new  programs  and  priorities  at  the  start 
of  a  fiscal  year,  we  perpetuate  the  old. 
Appropriations  committees  wait  for  leg- 
islative committees  to  finish  their  work. 
Whenever  authorization  bills  are  modi- 
fied, so  must  appropriation  bills,  and 
that  leads  to  substantial  waste  and 
inefiQciency. 

The  ramifications  of  these  delays 
reach  out  to  affect  the  executive  branch 
and  State  and  local  government.  The 
President,  responsible  for  formulating 
next  year's  budget,  does  not  yet  know 
how  Congress  will  act  on  the  old.  Agen- 
cies are  left  in  suspense  as  to  their  f imd- 
ing  authority.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, trying  to  plan  ahead  for  future 
programs,  await  congressional  action. 
What  moneys  will  be  made  available  for 
grant-in-aid  programs?  Which  program 
will  be  fully  funded,  partially  funded, 
or  phased  out?  School  districts,  urban 
renewal  programs,  commimity  health 
services,  waste  treatment  programs,  and 
other  vital  activities  wait  month  after 
month  for  congressional  action.  All  sec- 
tors of  government,  on  both  a  national 
and  local  level,  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  in  time. 

The  consequences  of  such  fiscal  slug- 
gishness are  particularly  apparent  in 
the  Nation's  schools.  Educators  can 
neither  plan  nor  implement  their  pro- 
grams effectively  when  they  are  forced 
to  devote  much  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  outguessing  the  Congress.  Without 
knowing  when  Federal  fimds  will  be  re- 
ceived, without  knowing  how  much 
money  will  be  available,  the  school  ad- 
ministrator is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fiscal 
roulette — and  the  Nation's  children  are 
the  losers. 

The  problems  created  by  late  funding 
of  education  programs  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

Effective  planning  is  nearly  impossible 
without  adequate  advance  notice  of 
fund  to  be  received; 
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The  recruitment  and  employmerit  of 
teachers  is  delayed  and  as  a  resulta  the 
most  able  applicants  cannot  be  hireti  by 
the  schools  which  need  them  most; 

New  programs  are  sometimes  not,  ini- 
tiated until  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
and  their  effectiveness  is  consequtotly 
rftdiiccd  * 

Pressiire  for  full  utilization  of  Fe<  eral 
funds  late  in  the  school  year  ofter,  re- 
sults in  expenditures  for  lower  priority 
school  needs.  I 

School  districts  which  attempt  td  an- 
ticipate the  amount  of  Federal  fun^  to 
be  received,  sometimes  find  themselves 
overcommitted  if  appropriations  art  re- 
duced ;  J 

Public  expectations  are  often  disap- 
pointed when  programs  fail  to  live  up  to 
their  promise  due  to  late  Federal  find- 
ing; 

Evaluation  suffers,  as  programs  lean- 
not  be  adequately  assessed  when  Ithey 
have  not  been  adequately  implemeiited. 

These  problems  and  many  others  have 
long  been  acknowledged  by  officials  in 
Washington.  Back  in  1967.  a  task  force 
on  timing  of  DHEW  appropriation^  for 
educational  programs  recommended  an 
advance  funding  procedure  which  ^ould 
enable  Congress  to  notify  school  offlcials 
of  the  amounts  to  be  made  available  in 
the  coming  year.  The  Elementary]  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendi^ents 
of  1967  subsequently  authorized  advance 
fimding  for  education  programs,  but 
with  the  exception  of  one  advance  ap- 
propriation for  title  I  of  ESEA,  this!  pro- 
vision has  done  little  to  improva  the 
funding  process.  ] 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and 
alleviating  this  situation  that  I  am  loday 
cosponsoring  the  Federal  Appropriations 
Reform  Act.  This  legislation  proposes 
that  there  be  two  sessions  each  year  j  One 
for  legislative  business,  followed  by  a 
second  session  to  appropriate  funds. JThis 
proposal  would  also  require  a  cl^ange 
from  a  fiscal  year  to  a  calendar  year. 

The  advantages  of  this  legislatlo^i  are 
many.  No  longer  would  appropriatioii  smd 
legislative  committees  be  meeting  ait  the 
same  time  to  act  on  the  same  program. 
Instead  of  a  delay  of  months  in  enact- 
ing appropriation  bills,  a  deadline  ^^oxild 
be  established.  Moreover,  a  separate  ses- 
sion for  appropriating  funds  wouldi  per- 
mit Congress  periodically  to  devote  its 
entire  energies  to  these  important  mat- 
ters without  the  pressure,  haste,  ancj  con- 
fusion which  has  become  too  often  as- 
sociated with  the  consideration  of  n^oney 
measures. 


ByMr.BURDICK: 
8.  1876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
sion  of  Jurisdiction  between  State 
Federal  courts,  and  for  other  pur]>oses 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  judi- 


ciary. 

FEDERAL    COITBT    JTJJUSDICTION    ACT    OF 


di  vi- 
and 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  %  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  analy^s  of 
the  bill  I  now  send  to  the  desk  tie  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  concljusion 
of  my  remarks.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Without  objectipn,  It 
is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  entitled  the  Federal  Court 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1971.  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  a  10-year  study  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  by  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  then  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

In  proposing  this  study.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  stated: 

It  is  essential  that  we  achieve  a  proper 
jurisdictional  balance  between  the  federal 
and  state  court  systems,  assigning  to  each 
Rystem  those  cases  most  appropriate  In  light 
of  the  basic  principles  of  federalism. 

The  American  Law  Institute  pursued 
this  suggestion  and  has  produced  what  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  only  the  third  compre- 
hensive review  of  Federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion since  the  inception  of  our  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  under  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789. 

Our  Federal  district  courts  have  always 
been  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction — they 
can  only  adjudicate  controversies  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  defined  by  statutes 
passed  by  Congress. 

But  if  the  Federal  courts  have  limited 
jurisdiction  and  can  only  hear  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  should  there  not  be  a 
good  reason  for  a  Federal  court  to  hear 
a  particular  case?  Are  the  factors  which 
led  our  predecessors  in  Congress  to  in- 
clude a  particular  type  of  case  within 
Federal  jurisdiction  still  persuasive  in 
light  of  modem  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions? Are  there  cases  which  the  Fed- 
eral courts  can  handle  more  efficiently , 
merely  because  they  are  part  of  a  na- 
tional system  and  can  consolidate  suits 
brought  in  different  areas  of  the  country? 

And  finally,  since  the  dockets  of  both 
our  Federal  and  State  courts  are  badly 
overcrowded,  would  it  not  be  more  effi- 
cient for  Federal  judges  to  adjudicate  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  cases  arising 
under  Federal  law,  and  fewer  cases  aris- 
ing under  State  law,  with  which  they 
are  presumably  not  so  familiar  as  State 
judges? 

Essentially  these  are  the  questions 
with  which  the  American  Law  Institute 
has  been  struggling  for  10  years.  The 
American  Law  Institute  is  a  body  of  dis- 
tinguished judges,  members  of  the  bar, 
and  law  professors.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  well  known  Restatement  of  the 
Law.  The  resiUt  of  their  study  is  this 
bill,  a  substantial  revision  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  delineates 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  district 
courts,  the  procedures  for  its  invocation, 
and  the  limitations  on  its  exercise.  The 
draft  legislation  and  commentary  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  the  changes  were 
published  in  1969  in  a  book  entitled 
"Study  of  the  Division  of  Jurisdiction 
Between  State  and  Federal  Courts." 

Because  of  the  great  care  and  skill 
which  went  into  the  draft  legislation,  this 
bill,  with  minor  stylistic  changes.  Is  ex- 
actly as  drafted  by  the  Institute. 

The  Judicial  Conference  because  of  the 
far-reaching  nature  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  recommended  its  early 
submission  to  Congress  for  appropriate 
legislative  examination. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789 


laid  out  the  basic  framework  of  our  judi- 
cial  system.  The  jurisdiction  presently 
vested  in  the  Federal  courts  is  the  result 
of  statutes  enacted  at  various  times  in 
our  history  with  various  specific  purposes 
in  mind. 

It  was  changed  significantly  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  act  of  July  27,  1866, 
broadened  removal  in  diversity  cases— 
about  one-sixth  of  sill  diversity  cases  now 
come  to  the  Federal  bench  by  removal, 
The  important  act  of  March  3,  1875,  gave 
the  lower  Federal  courts  for  the  first  time 
jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States — the  "Federal  question" 
jurisdiction,  which  accounted  for  45  per- 
cent of  all  civil  cases  filed  in  Federal 
court,  last  year. 

These  jurisdictional  grants  increased 
the  workload  of  the  Federal  courts.  To 
accommodate  the  increased  work,  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  were  created  in 
1891,  and  the  "judges'  bill"  in  1925  made 
most  review  in  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  a  matter  of  right. 

In  1970  a  total  of  127,280  civil  and 
criminal  actions  were  commenced  in  the 
U.S.  district  courts,  13  percent  more 
than  fiscal  year  1969.  The  1970  increase 
in  case  filings  was  the  steepest  caseload 
jump  for  any  year  in  the  last  decade. 
The  caseload  has  grown  immensely  in 
the  last  decade.  On  June  30.  1970,  there 
were  114,117  civil  and  criminal  cases 
pending,  10  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  66  percent  greater  than  the  68,- 
942  pending  on  June  30,  1960.  In  light 
of  these  changes,  it  is  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  examine  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

The  conclusions  of  the  ALI  study  now 
being  introduced  were  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  proposed  revision  of  those  sec- 
tions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
that  now  delineate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  courts  in  six  major  areas  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction:  First,  diversity  juris- 
diction, second.  Federal  question  juris- 
diction, third,  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  fourth,  United  States  as  a 
party,  fifth,  multiparty-multistate  di- 
versity, and  sixth,  jurisdiction  of  three- 
judge  courts. 

Before  attempting  a  more  specific 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  let 
me  illustrate  the  signiflcsince  of  this  bill 
by  a  concise  statement  of  the  effect  of 
the  proposals  to  redefine  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  courts.  In  the  area  of  di- 
versity Jurisdiction,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tract Federal  Jurisdiction  by  excluding 
certain  resident  plaintiffs,  commuten, 
and  foreign  corporations  where  the  liti- 
gation arises  out  of  a  transaction  local  to 
the  State  wherein  the  Federal  court  is  lo- 
cated. The  authors  of  the  study  estimated 
that  50  percent  of  these  cases  would  be 
excluded,  or  a  total  of  approximately 
11,500  cases.  Offsetting  this  contraction 
would  be  an  expansion  of  Federal  juris- 
diction to  Include  certain  multiparty, 
multlstate  litigation  and  to  include  cer- 
tain Federal  question  cases  regardless  of 
the  jurisdictional  amount.  The  number 
of  cases  affected  by  this  expansion  is  not 
known  at  this  time.  Thus  It  seems  clear 
that  the  proposals  made  by  the  ALI  and 
embodied,  vrithout  change,  in  this  bill 
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are  of  great  importance  to  the  bench  and 
bar  of  this  country. 

From  my  initial  review  of  this  pro- 
posal, let  me  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions. The  proposal  made  for  a  general 
realinement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  is  made  at  a  time  when  there  are 
a  number  of  separate  bills  and  proposals 
being  made  which  would  make  changes 
In  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  In 
specific  areas  such  as  aircraft  litigation, 
consumer  class  action,  habeas  corpus, 
and  in  certain  caises  requiring  a  three- 
judge  court.  Each  of  these  separate  mat- 
ters should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  comprehensive  revision  embodied  in 
the  bill  now  introduced. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  six 
major  areas  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

I.    DIVERSITY     JURISDICTION 

Diversity  of  citizenship  jurisdiction  re- 
mains the  most  controversal  head  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  In  recent  correspond- 
ence with  Federal  judo3s  a  large  number 
of  them  suggested  diversity  jurisdiction 
be  abolished  completely,  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary.  However,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  reflect  the  judgment  of 
the  institute  that  diversity  Jurisdiction 
continues  to  serve  an  important  func- 
tion in  our  Federal  system,  but  that  it 
presently  extends  to  substantial  classes 
of  cases  with  no  valid  justification  for 
being  in  the  Federal  courts  and  omits 
some  that  should  have  access  to  a  Fed- 
eral forum. 

Although  it  Is  estimated  that  these 
provisions  might  reduce  diversity  Juris- 
diction by  about  50  percent,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  not  to  reduce  the  backlog 
of  cases  in  Federal  coiu-ts,  but  to  provide 
a  clear  and  principled  division  of  cases 
between  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 
The  rationale  adopted  for  diversity  ju- 
risdiction in  this  bill  is  that  the  function 
of  this  jurisdiction  Is  to  provide  an  even 
level  of  justice  to  the  traveler  or  visitor 
from  another  State.  However,  when  a 
person's  involvement  with  a  State  Is  such 
as  to  eliminate  any  real  risk  of  preju- 
dice against  him  as  a  stranger  and  make 
it  unreasonable  to  heed  any  objection  he 
might  make  to  the  quality  of  its  Judicial 
system,  the  bill  would  not  permit  him  to 
choose  a  Federal  forum. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  this 
bill  btirs  a  plaintiff  from  bringing  suit  in 
Federal  court  In  his  own  State  simply 
because  his  opponent  is  a  citizen  of 
another  State. 

On  a  similar  basis,  a  corporation  or 
other  business  enterprise  with  a  local 
establishment  maintained  for  more 
than  2  years  in  a  State  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  invoking,  either  originally 
or  on  removal,  the  diversity  jurisdiction 
of  a  Federal  court  in  that  State  in  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  activities  of  that 
establishment.  Similarly,  a  natural  per- 
son would  be  denied  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  In  the  State  where  he  had  his 
principle  place  of  business  or  employ- 
ment. 

These  provisions  are  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  present  provision  regard- 
ing removal— 28  U.S.C.  1441(b)— which 
does  not  allow  removal  when  the  de- 


fendant is  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which 
such  action  Is  broiight.  There  Is  not 
likely  to  be  prejudice  In  a  coiut  In  his 
own  State  and  thus  the  law  now  provides 
no  removal.  What  this  bill  does  is  to  treat 
plaintiffs  the  same  way  and  deny  them 
original  diversity  jurisdiction  in  Fed- 
eral court  in  their  own  State. 

The  policy  with  regard  to  commuters 
and  corporations  is  the  same  as  with  nat- 
ural persons:  that  is  when  they  are 
strongly  established  in  the  State,  their 
case  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  can  be 
heard  in  State  court  without  fear  of  local 
bias. 

Other  provisions  are  designed  to  re- 
inforce the  prohibition  against  the  ar- 
tificial creation  or  destruction  of  diver- 
sity either  by  assignment  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fiduciary. 

An  important  change,  in  light  of  the 
number  of  cases  involved,  would  allow  an 
out-of-State  defendant  to  remove  an  ac- 
tion to  Federal  court  even  though  com- 
plete diversity  Is  lacking  because  his  co- 
defendants  are  IneUglble  or  unwilling  to 
remove. 

n.     GENERAL     FEDERAL     QUESTION     JURISDICTION 

This  bill  provides  for  a  separate  chap- 
ter to  deal  with  original  jurisdiction,  re- 
moval and  venue  in  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  "Federal  ques- 
tion" cases.  It  was  not  until  1875,  as  the 
body  of  Federal  law  grew,  that  Federal 
courts  were  granted  jurisdiction  gener- 
ally over  them.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  based  on  the  conclusion  that 
Federal  question  cases  are  indeed  the 
proper  business  of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Federal  courts  have  acquired  a 
considerable  expertness  In  the  Interpre- 
tation and  application  of  Federal  law.  Of 
course  In  some  cases,  jurisdiction  Is  con- 
current, but  the  proportion  of  Federal 
question  cases  forms  a  very  small  part 
of  the  business  of  the  State  courts,  while 
they  form  a  highly  concentrated  part  of 
the  business  of  Federal  courts. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  broaden  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  over  cases  in- 
volving federally  created  rights.  It  would 
also  relieve  State  judges  of  the  burden 
of  deciding  statutory  questions  with 
which  they  are  unfamiliar  and  which 
may,  therefore,  require  significantly  more 
time  for  them  to  decide  than  it  would 
take  a  Federal  judge. 

This  Is  In  line  with  the  general  philos- 
ophy of  this  bill  which  assigns  a  greater 
number  of  diversity  cases.  Involving  State 
law.  to  State  courts  more  expert  in  these 
matters. 

The  argimient  in  favor  of  vesting  Fed- 
eral question  Jurisdiction  In  the  Federal 
courts  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  expert- 
ness of  those  courts.  Long  ago  Justice 
Story  referred  to  "the  Importtmce,  and 
even  necessity  of  imlformlty  of  decisions 
throughout  the  whole  United  States, 
upon  all  subjects  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution,"  and  said  that  truly 
deplorable  public  mischiefs  would  result 
if  the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  should  be 
different  in  different  States,  and  never 
have  precisely  the  same  construction,  ob- 
ligation, or  eflficswjy  In  any  two  States. 


Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  304, 
347-348  (1816).  In  the  fiscal  year  1970 
there  were  34,846  private  Federal  ques- 
tion cases  commenced  In  the  Federal 
district  courts,  and  this  number  will  in- 
crease with  the  general  increase  In  vol- 
ume of  litigation  and  the  broadening 
scope  of  Federal  law.  The  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  could  not  possibly  review  all  of 
those  cases.  To  the  extent  that,  whether 
tried  in  State  or  Federal  court.  Federal 
question  cases  are  not  heard  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  some  lack  of  imlformlty 
as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of 
Federal  law  is  Inevitable.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  greater  uniform- 
ity results  from  hearing  these  cstses  In 
a  Federal  court,  and  on  appeal  in  only 
11  Federal  clrcoilt  courts  of  appeal. 

The  most  Important  change  required 
by  this  rationale  is  to  permit  removal  on 
the  basis  of  a  Federal  defense  or  counter- 
claim. The  need  for  a  Federal  forum  is  as 
great  for  the  defendant  who  relies  on 
Federal  law  to  defeat  a  State-created 
claim  as  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  whose  claim 
is  derived  from  Federal  law.  The  aline- 
ment  of  parties,  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
seems  irrelevant  to  any  functional  or, 
even  rational,  explanation  of  Federal 
question  jurisdiction.  Similarly,  under 
this  rationale,  the  need  for  a  Federal 
forum  is  no  less  in  small  cases  than  in 
large  cases,  and  it  is  proposed  to  abolish 
any  requirement  of  a  particular  amount 
in  controversy  where  the  plaintiff  relies 
on  Federal  law  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  court. 

Removal  generally  will  be  allowed  in  a 
Federal  question  case  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy  whenever 
there  is  a  counterclaim  that  coiUd  have 
been  brought  as  an  original  action  under 
the  proposed  section  1311  of  title  28.  Re- 
moval also  will  be  allowed  when  a  Fed- 
eral defense  is  raised  provided  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeds  $10,000. 
There  are,  however,  certain  types  of 
cases  where  removal  is  barred — the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act,  the  Jones  Act,  the  Carmack 
Act,  and  workmen's  compensation  cases. 
The  reason  for  these  exceptions  is  that 
Congress  has  attempted  to  provide  a  con- 
venient forum  for  plaintiffs  in  these  cases 
involving  small  amounts  in  controversy 
and  removal  would  cause  delay  and  hard- 
ship. 

in.  ADMIRALTT  AND  MARITIME  JURISDICTION 

The  Admiralty  jurisdiction  Is  not  sig- 
nificantly changed.  The  language  of  28 
U.S.C.  1333  is  continued  to  preserve  the 
body  of  case  law  built  upon  it.  It  provides 
that  the  district  courts  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  of  all  civil  actions 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction. 
A  new  provision  in  this  bill  resolves  a 
conflict  in  the  cases  by  providing  that 
jurisdiction  does  not  Include  a  claim 
merely  because  It  arose  on  navigable  wa- 
ters. The  "saving  to  suitors"  clause  is  re- 
placed by  a  provision  declaring  in  terms 
when  Jurisdiction  is  exclusive  and  when 
it  is  concurrent;  the  line  drawn  reflects 
the  existing  case  law.  Jurisdiction  is  ex- 
clusive only  in  limitation  of  liability  ac- 
tions, actions  against  the  United  States 
and  actions  In  rem. 
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Removal  of  admiralty  and  mantime 
actions  is  permitted,  as  under  existing 
law,  only  if  there  is  some  basis  for  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  other  than  the  maritime 
nature  of  the  claim.  Venue  for  maritime 
actions  is  put  In  statutory  form  for  the 
first  time.  This  codification  reflects  the 
traditional  liberality  of  venue  ih  ad- 
miralty. Action  may  be  brought  v^here 
events  giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred, 
or  where  any  defendant  or  any  vjessel, 
cargo  or  other  property  subject  it  ar- 
rest or  attachment  may  be  found,  j 

A  right  to  a  jury  trial  is  provided  by 
this  bill  if  diversity  or  a  Federal  qu4stion 
furnishes  an  independent  basis  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  and  a  right  to  jury  trial 
would  otherwise  exist.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  Jury  trial  on  demand  in  all 
admiralty  cases,  other  than  limitation  of 
liability  proceeidlngs,  when  the  telief 
sought  is  money  damages  for  personal 
injury  or  death.  ! 

IV.   UKITKS    STATIS    AS   A   PAmTT     j 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  whic|i  the 
United  States  is  a  party  is  largel^  de- 
claratory of  existing  law.  This  bill  c$rrles 
forward  the  present  law,  making  a|  gen- 
eral grant  of  jurisdiction  over  adtions 
broxight  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  DJnited 
States.  The  bill  resolves  conflicts  ih  the 
cases  by  defining  when  coimterclalms 
may  be  asserted.  In  general  a  counter- 
claim may  be  asserted:  first,  whe<i  the 
district  court  would  have  jurisdictibn  of 
the  counterclaim  in  an  independent  ac- 
tion, or  second,  when  it  arises  out  cif  the 
same  transaction  or  occurrence  ai  the 
plaintiff's  claim,  and  it  is  withii  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the  united 
States,  or  third,  when  it  arises  out  of  the 
same  transaction  or  occurrence  on  ♦hich 
the  United  States  could  not  be  sued  in 
any  court  but  here  the  use  of  counter- 
claims is  wholly  defensive ;  no  afiQrmative 
Judgment  for  the  defendant  can  be 
rendered.  j 

The  bill  generally  carries  forward  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  in  cases 
where  the  United  States  is  a  defendant. 
Jurisdiction  of  Tucker  Act  suits  and  tax 
refund  cases  remains  concurrent ,  with 
the  court  of  claims.  One  change  is  ihade, 
however,  the  maximum  limit  in  Tucker 
Act  suits  in  the  district  coiu-ts  is  liaised 
to  $50,000,  rather  than  the  $10,000  tJres- 
ently  provided.  The  Federal  district 
courts  will  continue  to  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  cases  under  the  P^eral 
Tort  Claims  Act.  There  is  also  a  new  gen- 
eral grant  of  Jurisdiction  over  all  other 
actions  in  which  the  United  State^  has 
consented  to  be  sued  in  a  district  court. 
The  United  States  is  allowed  to  assert  as 
a  counterclaim  any  claim  that  if  has 
against  any  plaintiff  to  the  action. 

The  bill  gives  district  courts  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  com- 
menced by  a  present  or  former  ofBoer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  repover 
damages  for  any  injury  to  him  o^  ac- 
count of  any  act  done  under  color  (>f  his 
office  or  in  performance  of  his  ofBcial 
duties.  This  is  a  broadening  of  28  tr.S.C. 
1357,  which  is  limited  to  situations  vhere 
the  employee  is  engaged  in  revenue  col- 
lection or  voting  rights  activities.  The  bill 
includes  without  change  28  UJ3.C.  il361, 
giving  jurisdiction  over  actions  hi  the 


natiu-e  of  mandamus  to  compel  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  to  perform  a  duty 
owed  to  the  plaintiff.  Finally.  28  UJS.C. 
1442,  1442a,  allowing  removal  of  civil 
actions  or  criminal  prosecutions  brought 
in  a  State  court  against  Federal  ofQcers, 
are  preserved  in  a  somewhat  more  gen- 
eralized form. 

The  bill  continues  jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions involving  Federal  corporations,  na- 
tional banks,  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  orders  without  any  change 
in  substance. 


V.    STATS   IN    CERTAIN    CASES: 
COT7BTS 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  adopted  cer- 
tain rules,  known  as  the  "abstention  doc- 
trine", that  recognize  various  circima- 
stances  in  which  a  Federal  court,  though 
it  has  jurisdiction,  ought  to  defer  to  the 
State  courts  and  let  the  State  courts  an- 
swer some  or  all  of  the  questions  the  case 
poses.  But  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
is  imclear.  This  bill  seeks  to  clarify  the 
law  by  providing  a  narrow  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  Federal  courts  should  defer 
to  the  courts  of  the  State.  If  they  do  so 
defer,  ordinarily  it  will  mean  the  case  will 
proceed  to  judgment  in  the  State  courts. 

The  bill  defines  more  clearly  the  occa- 
sions when  injunctions  from  one  court 
may  issue  against  proceedings  in  the 
other  system  of  courts. 

Under  this  bill,  a  three-judge  court  is 
not  required  when  an  act  of  Congress  is 
challenged  as  unconstitutional.  The  bill 
assumes  that  a  single  Federal  judge  is 
fully  capable  of  interpreting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Constitution  to  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  there  is  no  problem  of  infring- 
ing upon  the  dignity  of  a  separate  sov- 
ereign. The  provision  for  three  judges  in 
suits  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  a  State 
statute  on  the  ground  that  it  is  imcon- 
stitutional  is  continued.  However,  the 
kinds  of  cases  in  which  the  special  court 
is  needed  are  narrowed,  and  it  will  be 
convened  only  if  requested  by  the  State 
officer  being  sued.  This  may  reduce  some- 
what the  judicial  time  used  In  these  cases. 

VI.    PROCEDtmX    FOB    REMOVAL 

A  separate  chapter  on  removal  proce- 
dure is  provided  to  clear  up  ambiguities 
in  the  present  statutes,  and  also  to  limit 
the  instances  in  which  a  case  in  the  State 
coxirt  can  be  removed  after  the  initial 
pleading  stage  or  after  trial  has  begun. 

Vn.    MTTLTIPABTT,    MTTLTISTATX    DIVERSITY 

There  are  certain  cases,  few  in  niunber, 
Ln  which  the  parties  who  must  be  joined 
are  scattered  in  different  States  and  in 
which  there  is  presently  no  court,  State 
or  Federal,  that  can  obtain  jurisdiction 
over  all  of  them.  The  eflBcient  disposition 
of  lawsuits  Involving  such  complex  trans- 
actions Is  provided  for  in  this  bill  by  cre- 
ating original  jurisdiction  whenever 
necessary  defendants  are  so  dispersed 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other 
single  judicial  forimi,  and  there  is  some 
diversity  of  citizenship  among  adverse 
parties.  The  present  law — 28  U.S.C. 
1407 — governing  multidistrict  litigation 
is  retained. 

THE    AMERICAN    LAW    rNS'lirUTE 

Mr.  President,  It  is  appropriate  to  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  the  American 
Lew  Institute,  Its  president,  Norris  Dar- 


rell,  its  director,  Prof.  Herbert  Wechler, 
and  members  of  its  advisory  committee 
for  the  valuable  service  they  have  ren- 
dered in  developing  this  bill.  The  pro- 
posed statute  and  the  commentary  were 
prepared  by  a  reportorial  staff  of  great 
ability  imder  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Richard  H.  Field  of  Harvard  Law  School 
as  chief  reporter.  Prof.  Paul  J.  Mishkln 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Iaw 
School  assisted  him  In  the  development 
of  the  material  on  general  diversity  juris- 
diction and  served  as  reporter  on  multi- 
party, multistate  diversity.  Prof.  Charles 
Alan  Wright  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School  assumed  responsibility  for 
reporting  on  general  Federal  question 
jurisdiction.  Prof.  David  L.  Shapiro  of 
Harvard  served  as  assistant  reporter  on 
diversity  Jurisdiction.  Prof.  David  P. 
Cavers  of  Harvard  and  Leavenworth 
Colby,  Esq.,  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Justice  served  as  consultants  on  choice 
of  law  problems  and  on  admiralty  and 
maritime  problems  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion credit  must  be  given  to  a  distln- 
gmshed  advisory  committee  whose  mem- 
bership included  two  State  court  justices, 
seven  Federal  judges,  two  professors,  and 
five  noted  lawyers. 

While  we  may  not  all  agree  on  the 
fine  points  of  this  bill,  those  who  study 
it  will  share  my  appreciation  of  the 
scholarship,  craftsmanship,  and  objec- 
tivity of  the  institute's  work.  As  in  all 
institute  projects,  their  draft  proposals 
were  systematically  reviewed  by  the  ad- 
visers and  by  the  council  at  annual  In- 
stitute meetings,  a  process  that  made  an 
enormous  contribution  to  the  shaping  of 
the  final  product. 

THE  ROLE  or  CONGRESS 

One  effect  of  this  bill  may  be  to  shift 
to  the  State  courts  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  general  diversity  cases  now 
litigated  In  the  Federal  system.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  reduction  would  be  oiT- 
set  by  the  expansion  of  Federal  question 
Jurisdiction,  by  the  broadening  of  the 
right  of  an  out-of -State  defendant  to 
remove,  and  by  the  new  multiparty,  mul- 
tistate Jurisdiction,  Is  somewhat  uncer- 
tsdn  at  this  time.  It  seems  probable, 
though  by  no  means  certain,  that  there 
would  be  a  substantial  lessening  of  civil 
litigation  In  the  Federal  courts.  The  vol- 
ume of  diversity  litigation  In  the  Federal 
courts  system  Is  small  In  comparison  to 
the  total  volume  of  State  litigation— an 
estimated  11,000  diversity  cases  shifted 
imder  this  bill,  compared  to  3  million 
cases  now  heard  in  State  courts.  The  ex- 
act burden  upon  a  particular  State  must 
be  determined. 

However,  the  effect  of  this  bill  goes  far 
beyond  mere  caseload  problems.  Prof. 
Charles  Alan  Wright  has  cleariy  stated 
the  Issue: 

Every  case  must  b«  tried  In  some  oourt, 
and  If  the  Federal  Judiciary  were  to  gird  It- 
self tor  the  law  explosion  by  narrowing  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  It  would  simply  mean  thrt 
many  more  cases  for  which  the  state  mM^ 
make  provisions  .  .  .  The  goal  must  be  not 
to  get  cases  out  of  Federal  courts,  but  to 
get  out  of  the  Federal  coxirts  the  cases  th« 
do  not  belong  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  this  Wll 
must  also  be  measured  in  light  of  this 
philosophy. 
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It  is  my  hope  the  Introduction  of  the 
act  will  bring  about  a  spirited  and  rigor- 
ous dialog  on  every  aspect  of  the  bill. 
Hearings  on  the  need  for  legislation  of 
this  kind,  the  "principles"  of  this  bill, 
the  soimdness  of  its  provisions,  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  It  recog- 
nizes, should  be  commenced  late  this 
summer.  I  encourage  my  fellow  Senators, 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States,  and  our 
good  citizens  to  make  themselves  heard 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Exhibit  1 
Analysis  of  the  Federal  Court  Jttriboiction 

Act  of  1971 

S.  1876 
(Unless  otherwise  noted  the  section  numbers 

refer  to  the  proposed  sections  of  title  38 

United  States  Code.) 

Section  132.  This  amendment  would  add 
to  sec.  132  of  the  Judicial  Code,  which  Is 
the  section  dealing  with  "creation  and  com- 
position of  district  courts,"  a  provision  now 
appearing  in  the  venue  chapter  as  section 
1405.  References  In  the  present  statute  to 
divisions  are  striken  as  obsolete. 

Section  451.  Sections  1404(d)  and  1406(d) 
of  the  Judicial  Code  make  the  other  provi- 
sions of  those  sections  applicable  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  amendment  here  proposed 
to  sec.  451,  which  is  the  general  definition 
section  of  the  code,  would  bring  all  of  the 
territorial  courts  within  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  transfer  of  venue  in  diversity,  fed- 
eral question,  admiralty,  and  United  States 
as  a  party  cases. 

Section  1253.  ( Present  Code )  Repealed.  This 
section  deals  with  Indian  allotments.  The 
first  paragraph  gives  Jurisdiction  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  cuch  allotments  when  created 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  Treaty.  These  cases  are 
fully  comprehended  within  the  federal  ques- 
tion Jurisdiction,  proposed  section  1311(a). 
The  second  paragraph  deals  with  the  effect 
of  Judgment.  It  Is  proposed  to  transfer  the 
second  paragraph  to  title  25,  which  deals  with 
Indians. 

Section  1292: 

Subsection  (a)  5:  This  subdivision  adds  to 
the  section  setting  forth  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  reference  to  appeal  as  of 
right,  as  provided  In  sec.  1384(c),  from  re- 
mand orders  In  civil  rights  cases  removed 
under  sec.  1312(c).  It  also  adds  reference 
to  appeal,  as  provided  In  sec.  1376(a),  from 
orders  denying  requests  for  three-Judge 
courts  or  dissolving  such  courts.  In  both  cases 
the  time  for  appeal  Is  limited  to  ten  days. 

Subsection  (c).  This  subsection  creates  a 
procedure,  similar  to  the  procedure  for  inter- 
locutory appeals  under  sec.  1292(b),  for  the 
review  of  remand  orders  raising  substantial 
questions  of  the  right  to  a  federal  forum; 
and  also  for  the  review  of  orders  staying  a 
federal  court  action  under  sees.  1305(b)  or 
2373(e)  to  permit  the  prosecution  of  pro- 
ceedings in  a  state  court,  or  refusing  to  dis- 
solve such  a  stay.  Permission  of  both  the 
district  and  appellate  court  is  required,  In 
order  to  ensure  that  proceedings  In  state 
courts  will  not  be  held  up  pending  the  resolu- 
tion of  frivolous  appeals. 

Subsection  (d).  This  subsection  gives  the 
court  of  appeals  power  to  entertain  t^peals 
from  orders  remanding  removed  cases  to  the 
state  court  after  disposition  of  the  federal 
element  on  which  Jurisdiction  depends,  as 
provided  In  sec.  1313(d).  That  section  pre- 
scribes the  procedure  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  further  pro- 
ceedings In  the  state  court.  This  subsection 
differs  from  sec.  1292(c)  In  that  the  permis- 
sion of  both  the  district  and  appellate  court 
is  required  in  that  subsection,  whereas  here 
the  district  Judge  does  not  participate. 


chapter  84 — district  courts:  oxnkral  divrr- 
sity  or  cmzxNSHip  jiteisdiction 

Section  1301: 

Suhsection  (a)  does  not  change  the  basic 
provisions  for  diversity  for  citizenship  Juris- 
diction In  the  present  law. 

SubaectUm  (b)  changes  the  present  law 
In  subdivision  (1)  only  to  provide  that  for 
dlveralty  pxirposes  an  alien  corporation  that 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  In  a  state 
Is  a  citizen  of  that  state  and  to  make  It  clear 
that  a  corporation  is  a  citizen  of  every  state 
and  foreign  state  by  which  it  has  been  In- 
corporated. Subdivision  (2)  provides  that  for 
diversity  purposes  a  partnership  or  other  un- 
incorporated association  capable  of  suing  or 
being  sued  in  its  common  name  In  the  state 
in  which  the  action  Is  brought  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  its  principal 
place  of  business.  Subdividslon  (3)  canlee 
into  the  proposed  diversity  provisions  the 
amendment  to  28  U.8.C.  S  1332(c)  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1964,  78  Stat.  446,  preventing 
reliance  on  state  "direct  action"  statutes  as 
a  basis  for  diversity  Jurisdiction.  Subdivision 
(4)  providee  that  for  diversity  purposes  an 
executor,  administrator,  or  any  person  repre- 
senting the  estate  of  a  decedent  or  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  statute  with  authority  to 
bring  an  action  for  wrongful  death  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  citizen  only  of  the  same  state 
as  the  decedent.  The  representative  of  an 
infant  or  incompetent  is  given  similar  treat- 
ment. The  purpose  Is  to  prevent  either  the 
creation  or  destruction  of  diversity  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  i^pointment  of  a  representative 
of  different  citizenship  from  that  of  the  per- 
son represented. 

Subsectian  (c)  changes  the  present  law 
only  in  Including  "Possession  of  the  United 
States"  in  the  definition  of  "State". 

Subsection  (d)  restates  the  present  law 
with  a  minor  verbal  change. 

Subsection  (e)  provides,  inter  alia,  that 
when  a  person  brings  an  action  vrithin  the 
diversity  jurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  in  that 
action  shall  extend  to  any  claim  arising  out 
of  the  same  transaction  or  occurrence 
brought  by  any  member  of  his  famUy  living 
In  the  same  household. 

Subsection  (/)  is  taken  unchanged  from 
28  U.S.C.  I  1351. 

Section  1302: 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  Invocation  of  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  diversity  of 
ciltzenshlp,  either  originaUy  or  on  removal, 
by  a  citizen  of  the  state  in  which  the  dis- 
trict court  is  held.  This  reflects  existing  law 
as  to  removal  Jurisdiction,  but  is  new  In 
depriving  a  plaintiff  of  the  right  to  Institute 
an  action  In  a  federal  court  in  the  state  of 
which  he  is  a  citizen  because  the  defendant 
is  a  citizen  of  a  different  state. 

This  and  the  following  subsections  put 
denial  of  access  to  a  federal  court  in  terms  of 
Jurisdiction  rather  than  of  venue  so  that  the 
defect  will  not  be  waivable. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  a  corporation  In- 
corporated or  having  Its  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  partner- 
ship, unincorporated  association,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship having  Its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  from  invoking 
diversity  Jurisdiction,  either  originally  or  on 
removal,  in  a  district  court  held  in  a  state 
where  it  has  maintained  a  local  establlsh- 
ment  for  more  than  two  years,  but  this  pro- 
hibition applies  oiUy  to  claims  arising  out  of 
the  activities  of  that  establishment.  A  "local 
establishment"  Is  a  fixed  place  of  business 
where  or  in  connection  with  which  as  a  regu- 
lar part  of  such  business  activities  of  any  of 
the  types  enumerated  in  the  definition  are 
carried  on.  The  application  of  the  subsec- 
tion is  limited  to  entitles  organized  or 
operated  primarily  for  the  piirpose  of  con- 
ducting a  trade,  investment,  or  other  busi- 
ness enterprise. 


Subsection  (c)  prohibits  a  natural  person 
from  Invoking  federal  Jurisdiction  on  the 
basis  of  diversity  of  citizenship,  either  orig- 
inally or  on  removal,  in  any  action  in  a  dis- 
trict court  held  In  a  state  where  he  has  had 
his  principal  place  of  business  or  employment 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  commuter  who  crosses  a  state 
line  in  order  to  get  to  his  regular  place  of 
work  from  invoking  diversity  Jurisdiction  in 
the  state  to  which  he  commutes. 

Subsection  (d)  complements  the  two  pre- 
vious subsections,  which  measiire  the  two- 
year  period  backward  from  the  time  of  in- 
vocation of  the  Jurisdiction.  If  a  corporation, 
Tinincorporated  association,  or  individual 
would  have  been  denied  access  to  a  federal 
court  at  the  time  the  claim  arose,  this  sub- 
section continues  the  bar  despite  the  aban- 
donment  of  the  local  establishment  or  place 
of  business  or  employment  thereafter.  The 
subsection  also  provides  that  when  an  Indi- 
vidual would  have  been  barred  at  the  time 
of  the  events,  a  representative  of  the  Individ- 
ual or  his  estate  Is  slmUarly  barred. 

Subsection  (e)  excludes  from  diversity 
Jurisdiction  any  civil  action  arising  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  any 
state. 

Section  1303 : 

Subsection  (a)  contains  the  basic  venue 
provisions  for  diversity  of  citizenship  cases. 
Venue  may  be  laid  either  in  (1)  a  district 
where  a  substantial  part  of  the  events  or 
omissions  giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred  or 
where  a  substantial  part  of  property  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  action  Is  situated,  (2) 
a  district  where  any  defendant  resides.  If  all 
defendants  reside  in  the  same  state,  or  (3) 
a  district  where  any  defendant  resides  if  the 
claim  arose  abroad.  The  subsection  further 
provides  that  a  defendant  not  resident  in 
the  United  States  may  be  sued  In  any  district. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  residence 
of  a  corporation  for  venue  purposes  shall  be 
the  district  where  it  has  its  principal  place 
of  business  and  also  each  district  In  any 
state  where  It  has  been  Incorporated  if  Its 
principal  place  of  business  is  not  in  that 
state.  This  restricts  venue  in  actions  against 
corporations,  which  can  under  the  present 
{  1391(c)  be  sued  in  any  district  where  they 
are  doing  or  are  licensed  to  do  business.  In 
view  of  the  adoption  of  the  place  of  the 
events  as  a  proper  venue,  this  residence  limi- 
tation does  not  protect  a  corporation  against 
suit  In  an  appropriate  district.  A  corporation 
now  suable  in  any  district  where  it  does 
business  will  be  amenable  to  process  in  any 
such  district  and  the  venue  will  be  proper 
if  the  events  occurred  there. 

The  subsection  further  provides  that  the 
residence  for  venue  purposes  of  any  partner- 
ship or  other  unincorporated  association  is 
the  district  where  it  has  Its  principal  place 
of  business. 

Subjection  (c)  makes  actions  for  trespass 
upon  or  harm  done  to  land  transitory,  thus 
changing  the  prevailing  case  law  that  such 
actions  can  be  brought  only  where  the  land 
lies. 

Section  1304: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  the  basic  provision  for 
removal  In  diversity  cases  against  a  single 
defendant.  Tlie  only  def>arture  from  existing 
law  Is  the  prohibition  against  removal  by 
those  persons  who  are  not,  by  reason  of 
I  1302,  permitted  to  invoke  federal  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  state  where  the  action  Is  brought. 
Removal  by  a  citizen  of  the  state  is  not  per- 
mitted under  present  law.  A  person  whose 
principal  place  of  business  or  employment 
Is  In  a  state  is  treated  like  an  in-state  citizen 
and  denied  removal  Jurisdiction.  Knterprlses 
with  local  establishments  are  similarly 
denied  removal  Jurisdiction  in  actions  arising 
out  of  the  activities  of  such  establishments. 
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Subsection  (b)  gives  a  defendant  In  |a 
multi-party  action  the  same  right  to  re- 
move that  he  would  have  If  sued  alone  qy 
any  party  making  claim  against  him:  Ue 
may  remove  the  entire  action  and  not  merely 
the  claim  against  himself.  Third-party  dV 
fendants  are  in  general  accorded  the  same 
right,  but  not  In  specified  categories  of  cas4s 
where  the  third-party  defendant  would  lie 
likely  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  orig- 
inal defendant.  ] 

Subsection  (c)  changes  existing  law  l^y 
treating  a  plaintiff  defending  a  oounterclal: 
In  a  state  court  or  a  third  party  Impleads 
on  such  a  counterclaim  as  a  defendant  f 
purposes  of  removal.  When  the  counterclal 
arises  out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occu 
rence  as  the  plaintiff's  claim  in  the  sta 
court,  the  entire  action  Is  removed;  othe 
wise  the  counterclaim  is  severed  and  sepa- 
rately removed. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  removal  of  an  ac- 
tion by  a  defendant  with  a  claim  against  tqe 
plaintiff  in  excess  of  the  Jurisdictional 
amount  if  it  arises  out  of  the  same  transaq 
tlon  or  occurrence  as  the  plaintiff's  claim  ar 
if  the  sole  reason  why  the  action  would  n(^t 
be  removable  Is  that  the  amount  claimed 
the  plaintiff  falls  to  satisfy  the  Jurisdictlor 
requirements.  Under  existing  law  the  cas^s 
are  in  conflict  on  the  right  of  a  defendant 
remove  in  these  circumstances,  with  the  mi 
Jorlty  holding  that  removal  is  not  permitted 
The  right  to  remove  under  this  subsectlo 
does  not  turn  upon  whether  or  not  the  cout 
terclaim  is  compulsory  under  state  law. 

Section  1305: 

Subsection  (a)  makes  the  transfer  of  a 
verslty  action  from  one  district  to  another  i 
motion  of  the  defendant  depend  solely  upoln 
whether  It  Is  for  the  convenience  of  parties 
and  witnesses  or  otherwise  In  the  Intereit 
of  Justice.  The  limitation  of  transfer  und^r 
present  law  to  a  district  where  the  actlcm 
"might  have  been  brought",  together  wllp 
the  restrictive  Interpretation  of  these  woros 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  Is  removed  In  ordtr 
to  further  the  objective  of  enabling  lawsuits 
to  be  tried  at  the  place  called  for  by  con- 
siderations of  convenience  and  Justice.  Aa- 
pellate  review  of  the  trial  court's  exerclie 
of  discretion  on  such  a  motion  is  barred.    I 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  freedom  of  trani- 
fer  provided  In  subsection  (a)  by  prohibiting 
transfer  to  a  district  where  both  sides  would 
be  barred  from  Invoking  federal  Jurisdictloti 
by  reason  of  §  1302.  In  many  cases  all  or  la 
substantial  part  of  the  events  In  suit  will 
have  occurred  In  the  state  where  such  a  dli- 
trlct  is  located,  and  hence  It  Is  likely  to  oe 
the  suitable  place  for  trial.  To  allow  transfir 
to  that  district  would,  however,  frustrate 
the  policy  of  preventing  federal  litigation  m 
a  forum  that  neither  side  deserves.  In  this 
slttiation  the  court,  upon  a  finding  that  thete 
is  no  other  place  in  which  trial  would  oe 
appropriate,  shall  stay  the  proceedings  If  It 
can  do  so  on  such  terms  as  will  assure  ttje 
plaintiffs  an  opportunity  to  maintain  suit 
upon  the  claim  In  an  appropriate  state  court. 
To  this  end  the  court  may  condition  a  stay 
upon  amenability  of  all  defendants,  by  con- 
sent or  otherwise,  to  Jurisdiction  over  ttje 
person  in  the  designated  state,  upon  waivir 
of  any  applicable  statute  of  limitations  m. 
that  state,  or  upon  such  other  terms  as  may 
be  deemed  proper.  The  subsection  furthir 
gives  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of  any  attach- 
ment obtained  in  the  stayed  action.  I 

To  prevent  delays,  decisions  staying  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  are  made  re- 
viewable only  under  the  special  interlocutoay 
appeal  provisions  of  i  1292(c)  infra. 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  the  question  ^ 
the  choice-of-law  rules  applicable  In  a  trans- 
ferred action.  It  provides  that  the  trans- 
feree court  shall  apply  the  rules  which  t4e 
transferor  court  would  have  been  obliged  to 
apply.  This  provision  codifies  the  resu  t 
reached  in  Van  Dusen  v.  Barrach,  376  U.p. 
612  (1964). 


Section  1306: 

Subsection  (a)  gives  the  plaintiff  In  a 
diversity  action  a  second  chance  to  choose 
a  forum  if  he  can  show  that  a  transfer  Is  for 
the  convenience  of  parties  and  witnesses  or 
otherwise  in  the  Interest  of  Justice.  Transfer 
Is  limited  to  a  district  where  venue  would 
be  proper  and  the  defendant  amenable  to 
process,  other  than  one  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff woiild  have  been  barred  by  reason  of 
§  1302.  Appellate  review  of  the  trial  court's 
exercise  of  discretion  on  a  motion  under  this 
or  the  following  subsection  Is  barred. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  a  transfer  as 
an  alternative  to  dismissal  when  venue  Is 
laid  In  the  wrong  district.  This  is  apparently 
declaratory  of  existing  law,  although  the 
phrase  "where  it  could  have  been  brought" 
Is  changed  to  spell  out  the  requirements  that 
the  transferee  district  be  a  proper  venue  and 
the  defendant  be  amenable  to  process  there. 

Subsection  (c)  resolves  the  choice-of-law 
problems  by  providing  that  the  state  law 
which  the  transferee  court  Is  obliged  to 
apply  shall  be  that  of  the  state  in  which  it 
sits.  This  treatment  of  the  problem  is  differ- 
ent from  that  provided  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion when  the  defendant  is  the  moving  party. 
There  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  preserve 
any  choice-of-law  advantage  obtained  by  his 
choice  of  forum.  Here  he  is  not  allowed  to 
carry  this  advantage  with  him  when  he  Is 
seeking  a  more  convenient  fonmi  than  the 
initial  proper  venue,  nor  when  he  Is  seeking 
transfer  from  an  Improper  venue  to  a  proper 
one  In  lieu  of  dismissal. 

Subsection  (d)  is  designed  to  permit  the 
court  in  an  appropriate  case  to  award  to  the 
defendant  costs,  including  counsel  fees,  at- 
tributable to  the  plaintiff's  failure  to  bring 
the  action  In  an  appropriate  court  In  the 
first  instance. 

Section  1307: 

Subsection  (o)  Is  designed  to  replace  the 
present  §  1359.  It  preserves  and  strengthens 
the  basic  prohibition  of  that  section  against 
"Improper"  or  "collusive"  making  or  Joining 
of  parties.  The  new  language  "pursuant  to 
agreement  or  understanding  between  oppos- 
ing parties"  Is  Included  especially  to  deal 
with  the  possibility  of  collusive  creation  of 
federal  Jurisdiction  via  removal  under  the 
provisions  of  5  1304. 

Subsection  (b)  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  and  Is  intended 
to  foreclose  the  use  of  various  devices  to 
create  or  defeat  federal  Jurisdiction.  In  par- 
ticular, this  subsection  requires  that  in  de- 
termining Its  Jurisdiction,  the  district  court 
shall  disregard  any  sale,  assignment,  or  other 
transfer  of  property  if  an  object  of  the  trans- 
fer was  to  enable  or  to  prevent  the  Invoking 
of  federal  diversity  Jurisdiction. 

CHAPTER  85 ^DISTRICT  COTJRTS;  GENERAL  FEDERAL 

QUESTION    JURISDICTION 

Section  1311: 

Subsection  (a)  is  declaratory  of  existing 
law,  xinder  the  construction  the  courts  have 
developed  of  28  U.S.C.  §  1331(a),  except  that 
no  amount  in  controversy  Is  required,  and 
that  Jurisdiction  is  extended  In  terms  to  all 
declaratory  Judgment  actions  In  which  the 
complaint  rests  on  federal  law. 

Subsection  (b)  is  based  on  present  law,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  preserve  the  provision 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  giving 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts  of 
suits  under  that  Act,  and  certain  other  minor 
provisions  for  exclusive  Jurisdiction  are  re- 
pealed. 

Section  1312: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  a  major  change  in  pres- 
ent law.  To  allow  removal  on  the  basis  of  a 
federal  defense  or  counterclaim  Is  new. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  a  prohibition  against 
removal  In  various  kinds  of  cases.  The  bar 
against  removal  of  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
cases  In  (1)  resolves  a  split  in  the  present 
case  law.  The  subsection  follows  present  law 
In  (2)  and  (3)  In  barring  removal  of  cases 
under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 


and  the  Jones  Act.  The  bar  against  removal 
of  suits  against  carriers  under  the  Car- 
mack  Amendment  Is  made  general  In  (4), 
rather  than  applying  only  to  suits  for  less 
than  a  particular  amount,  as  in  28  U.S.C. 
§  1445(b).  The  bar  to  removal  of  workmen's 
compensation  cases  in  (5)  Is  taken  from  28 
U.S.C.  S  1445(c).  Actions  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  state  laws  or  for  condemnation  un- 
der state  law  are  not  removable,  and  (6)  and 
(7)  prevent  them  from  being  removed  on  the 
baisls  of  a  federal  defense.  Subdivision  (8) 
bars  removal  based  solely  on  the  defense  that 
the  defendant  could  not  constitutionally  be 
subjected  to  process  of  the  state  court.  Re- 
moval is  barred  by  (9)  If  the  only  basis  for 
removal  is  a  contention  that  federal  law  re- 
quires that  a  Judgment  elsewhere  be  hon- 
ored or  that  the  law  of  a  particular  state 
be  applied. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  taken  virtually  verbatim 
from  the  present  statute  for  removal  of  civil 
rights  cases,  28  U.S.C.  §  1443,  but  with  a  part 
of  clause  (2)  of  that  section  eliminated  since 
the  cases  Involved  are  now  removable  under 
28  U.S.C.  5  1442(a)  (1)  and  would  be  remov- 
able also  under  §  1323(c)  of  these  proposals. 

Subsection  (d)  changes  the  present  law  re- 
quiring dismissal  of  actions  removed  to  the 
federal  court  that  were  properly  in  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 
As  to  venue  In  such  cases,  see  §  1315(b) 
below.  The  subsection  also  permits  retention 
of  Jurisdiction  of  an  action  mistakenly 
brought  in  federal  court,  though  not  prop- 
erly within  the  original  Jurisdiction,  where 
defendant  asserts  a  federal  defense  or  coun- 
terclaim that  would  make  the  action  re- 
movable If  it  were  dismissed  and  recom- 
menced in  a  state  court. 

S€ctlonl313: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  similar  to  present  law  In 
permitting  "pendent  Jurisdiction"  of  closely 
related  state  claims.  The  provision  that  such 
Jurisdiction  exists  over  the  state  claims  even 
where  extraterritorial  service  was  made  as 
authorized  by  federal  law  resolves  a  question 
on  which  the  cases  are  sharply  divided. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  remand  to  the 
state  court  of  claims  not  stifflclently  related 
to  the  federal  element  in  the  case  to  be  with- 
in the  scope  of  federal  Jurisdiction,  as  de- 
fined by  the  preceding  subsection. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  in  accord  with  existing 
case  law.  It  covers  cases  originally  com- 
menced in  a  federal  court  and  recognizes 
that  the  court  has  discretion  to  refuse  to 
determine  the  related  state  claim  if  the  fed- 
eral claim  has  been  disposed  of  and  the 
Interest  of  Justice  Is  served  thereby.  If  the 
federal  court  chooses  In  its  discretion  to  dis- 
miss the  action,  this  Is  appealable  as  a  final 
Judgment. 

Subsection  (A)  covers  cases  coming  to  fed- 
eral court  by  removal.  It  recognizes  a  discre- 
tion similar  to  that  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  and  provides  for  the  possibility  of  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  disposition  by  the  fed- 
eral court  of  the  federal  element  in  the  case. 
The  court  of  appeals  has  discretion  whether 
to  hear  an  appeal.  The  effect  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  federal  element  by  the  fed- 
eral court  on  subsequent  proceedings  In  a 
state  court  Is  also  stated. 

Section  1314: 

Subsection  (a)  contains  the  basic  venue 
provisions  for  federal  question  cases.  These 
are  similar  to  the  provisions  proposed  for 
diversity  of  citizenship  cases  In  §  1303(a). 
Venue  may  be  laid  either  where  any  defend- 
ant resides,  if  they  all  reside  within  the  same 
Ktate,  or  where  the  events  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  occurred.  If  all  defendants  reside  in  the 
same  state,  and  the  events  occurred  else- 
where, plaintiff  has  a  choice  of  venue.  If  de- 
fendants reside  in  different  states,  venue  can 
be  laid  only  in  the  district  where  the  events 
occurred.  In  the  rare  case  where  the  events 
occurred  outside  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  a  defendant  not  resident  withta  the 
United  States,  or  multiple  defendants  not 
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resident  in  a  single  state,  venue  may  be  laid 
where  any  defendant  may  be  found,  under 
(a)(3). 

Subsection  (b)  is  similar  to  the  provision 
proposed  for  diversity  of  citizenship  cases  In 
{  1303(b).  It  provides  that  the  residence  of 
a  corporation  for  venue  purposes  shall  be  the 
district  where  it  has  Its  principal  place  of 
business.  If  It  is  incorporated  In  a  state  or 
states  other  than  that  where  it  has  Its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  It  Is  also  considered  to 
reside  in  each  district  of  the  state  of  incorpo- 
ration. This  restricts  venue  In  actions  against 
corjjorations,  which  under  the  present  {  1391 
(c)  can  be  sued  In  any  district  where  they 
are  doing  or  are  licensed  to  do  business.  In 
view  of  the  adoption  of  the  place  of  the 
events  as  a  proper  venue,  under  subsection 
(a)(1),  this  residence  limitation  does  not 
protect  a  corporation  against  suit  in  an  ap- 
propriate district.  The  subsection  further 
provides  that  the  residence  for  venue  pvir- 
poses  of  any  partnership  or  other  unincorpo- 
rated association  is  the  district  where  it  has 
Its  principal  place  of  business. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  actions  for  trespass 
upon  or  harm  done  to  land  transitory,  thus 
changing  the  prevailing  cetse  law  that  such 
actions  can  be  brought  only  where  the  land 
lies. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  service  on  a  de- 
fendant in  any  district.  This  provision  Is 
essential  if  venue  Is  laid  at  the  place  where 
the  events  occurred  and  some  defendants  are 
not  amenable  to  process  In  that  state. 

Section  1316: 

Subsection  (a)  permits  transfer  of  an  ac- 
tion, on  motion  of  any  party,  to  a  more  con- 
venient forum,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  action  might  have  been  brought  there. 
Compare  the  provisions  for  transfer  of  diver- 
sity action  in  §§  1305  and  1306.  Appellate  re- 
view of  the  trial  courts  exercise  of  Its  dis- 
cretion on  such  a  motion  la  barred. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  transfer  or  dis- 
missal if  venue  is  laid  in  the  wrong  district. 
It  Is  similar  to  existing  §  1406  (a) ,  and  see 
proposed  §  1306(b).  The  subsection  also  ap- 
plies to  actions  removed  from  state  court 
that  were  m  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  court,  so  that  the  party  who 
brings  In  the  state  court  an  action  that 
should  have  been  brought  only  In  federal 
court  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  a  venue 
that  would  not  have  been  proper  had  he 
commenced  his  action  In  federal  court. 

Subsection  (c)  gives  the  court  power  to 
assess  costs,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee.  If  transfer  under  (a)  Is  made  on 
motion  of  plaintiff,  or  if  an  action  brought 
in  the  wrong  forum  is  transferred  under  (b) . 
See  the  similar  proposal  in  S  1306(d). 

CHAPTER   86 DISTRICT  COURTS;    ADMIRALTT  AND 

MARITIMZ    JURISDICTION 

Section  1316: 

Subsection  (a)  is  declaratory  of  existing 
law.  The  first  sentence  is  taken  without  sub- 
stantial change  from  28  U.S.C.  §  1333.  The 
second  sentence  resolves  a  conflict  in  the 
cases  in  the  direction  of  limiting  federal  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Subsection  (b)  replaces  the  famous  "sav- 
ing to  suitors"  clause  of  8  9  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789 — now  28  U.S.C.  {  1333 — by  declar- 
ing In  terms  when  Jurisdiction  is  exclusive 
and  when  It  is  concurrent.  The  line  drawn  is 
consistent  with  that  developed  by  the  courts 
In  construing  the  saving  clause. 

Section  1317: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  conaUtent  with  existing 
law  m  permitting  removal  if  there  Is  some 
other  basis  for  federal  Jurisdiction  but  not 
allowing  removal  merely  because  the  action 
is  one  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Subsection  (b)  changes  the  present  law  by 
permitting  removal  of  an  action  within  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
If  the  action  is  mistakenly  brought  in  a  state 
court.  See  the  similar  provision  In  1 1312 
(d). 


Section  1318: 

Subsection  (a)  puts  Into  statutory  form 
the  liberal  choice  of  venue  that  has  been  tra- 
ditional in  admiralty. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizing  service  of  proc- 
ess In  personam  In  any  district  Is  consistent 
with  the  admiralty  tradition  that  defendant 
may  be  sued  wherever  he  can  be  found,  and 
with  the  provisions  of  {{  1314(c)  and  1326 
(h) .  The  limitation  on  process  in  actions  in 
rem  or  quasi  in  rem,  stated  in  clause  (2) ,  Is 
In  accord  with  present  law. 

Subsection  (c)  incorporates  by  reference 
the  flexible  change  of  venue  provisions  of 
S  1315. 

Section  1319: 

This  section  substitutes  for  the  fortuitous 
and  Irrational  pattern  that  presently  exists  a 
straightforward  declaration  of  when  Jury 
trial  may  be  had  In  an  action  within  the  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  Jurisdiction.  The  sec- 
tion: (1)  provides  for  Jury  trial  if  diversity 
or  a  federal  question  provide  an  independent 
basis  of  federal  Jurisdiction  and  a  right  to 
Jury  trial  would  otherwise  exist;  (2)  pro- 
vides for  Jury  trial  on  demand  on  all  claims 
within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  federal  court — other  than  those 
heard  in  a  limitation  of  liability  proceeding 
and  those  against  the  United  States — If  the 
relief  sought  is  In  personam  and  Is  limited 
to  money  damages  for  personal  Injuries  or 
death;  and  (3)  provides  that  In  all  other 
actions  within  the  Jurisdiction  no  right  to 
Jury  trial  exists.  The  section  simplifies  and 
clarifies  the  law,  without  making  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  number  of  claims 
triable  to  a  Jury. 

CHAPTER   87 — DISTRICT   COtTRTS:    UNITED  STATES 
AS  A  PARTT 

Section  1321 : 

This  section,  and  the  six  other  sections  m 
this  chapter,  are  an  attempt  to  restate  and 
to  clarify  what  Is  already  the  law.  It  was  con- 
sidered beyond  the  purposes  of  this  Study  to 
attempt  an  evaluation  of  the  proper  limits 
of  sovereign  Immunity.  By  approving  this 
chapter  the  Institute  takes  no  p>ositlon  on 
whether  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
Immunity  still  retained  by  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (a) ,  making  a  general  g;rant  of 
Jurisdiction  over  actions  In  which  the  United 
States  is  plaiiitlff.  Is  derived  from  28  U.S.C. 
S  1345. 

Subsection  (b)  resolves  conflicts  In  the 
cases  on  the  extent  to  which  counterclaims 
and  recoupment  may  be  asserted  against  the 
United  States. 

Section  1322: 

Subsection  (a)  is  based  generally  on  28 
U.S.C.  §  1346.  Subdivisions  (1)  and  (2)  are 
taken  without  substantial  change  from  S  1346 
(a) ,  except  that  the  Jurisdictional  limit  on 
Tucker  Act  cases  In  the  district  courts  is 
raised  to  $50,000.  Jurisdiction  is  made  con- 
current with  the  Court  of  Claims  to  preserve 
the  existing  construction  that  the  district 
courts  may  not  hear  cases,  though  within  the 
language  of  §  1346(a) ,  that  are  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Subdivi- 
sion (3)  is  based  on  S  1346(b),  but  a  new 
I  2673  Is  recommended  below  to  put  Into  the 
Tort  Claims  chapter  of  the  Judicial  Code  the 
substantive  provisions  now  In  {  1346(b) .  Sub- 
division (4)  Is  new.  It  grants  Jurisdiction  to 
the  district  courts  of  all  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  has  consented  to  be  sued  In 
a  district  court. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  removal  of  any 
case  In  a  state  court  In  which  the  United 
States  is  named  as  a  defendant.  Compare  28 
U.S.C.  5  1441(a). 

Section  1323: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  generalized  from  the 
more  limited  provision  of  28  U.S.C.  f  1357. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  taken  unchanged  from 
28  U.S.C.  S  1361. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  similar  to  the  statutes 
that  presently  permit  removal  of  actions 
against  federal  officers,  28  U.S.C.  I  1442,  1442a, 
though  somewhat  generalized  In  form. 


Section  1324: 

Subsection  (a)  is  taken  without  change  of 
substance  from  28  U.S.C.  S  1349. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  based  generally  on  28 
U.S.C.  {  1348,  but  the  provision  about  actions 
commenced  by  the  United  States  is  omitted 
as  covered  by  {  1321,  and  the  provision  de- 
fining the  citizenship  of  national  banking 
associations  is  omitted  as  covered  by  f  1301 
(b)  (1)  In  the  diversity  chapter. 

Section  1325: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  taken  from  28  U.S.C. 
S  1336(a). 

Subsection  (b)  combines  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  28  U.S.C.  \  1336. 

Section  1326: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  the  basic  provision  for 
cases  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 
It  is  generally  similar  to  the  provisions  pro- 
posed for  diversity  cases,  %  1303(a),  and  for 
federal  question  cases,  {  1314(a),  with  such 
modification  as  the  different  nature  of  the 
cases  requires.  It  permits  suit  to  be  brought 
either  where  the  events  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  occurred  or  where  any  defendant  other 
than  the  United  States  resides.  In  addition. 
In  cases  brought  by  private  parties,  if  all 
plaintiffs  reside  In  the  same  state  the  district 
in  which  any  plaintiff  resides  is  a  proper 
venue.  Subdivision  (a)  (4)  makes  provision 
for  the  rare  case  in  which  the  claim  arose 
outside  of  the  United  States,  there  Is  no  de- 
fendant resident  In  the  United  States,  and 
either  there  is  no  state  In  which  all  plaintiffs 
reside  or  the  plaintiff  is  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  similar  to  the  provisions 
proposed  for  diversity  cases.  {1303(b),  and 
federal  question  cases,  S  1314(b).  It  provides 
that  the  residence  of  a  corporation  for 
venue  purposes  shall  be  the  district  where 
It  has  Its  principal  place  of  business.  If  It 
Is  Incorporated  In  a  state  or  states  other 
than  that  where  It  has  its  principal  place 
of  business.  It  is  also  considered  to  reside  In 
each  district  of  the  state  of  Incorporation. 
This  restricts  venue  in  actions  against  cor- 
porations, which  under  the  present  {  1391  (c) 
can  be  sued  In  any  district  where  they  are 
doing  business  or  are  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness. In  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  place 
of  the  events  as  a  proper  venue  under  (a)(1), 
this  residence  limitation  doea  not  protect 
a  corporation  against  suit  in  an  appropriate 
district.  The  subsection  further  provides  that 
the  residence  for  venue  purposes  of  any 
partnership  or  other  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation is  the  district  where  It  has  Its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  and  defines  the  resi- 
dence of  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  actions  for  trespass 
upon  or  harm  done  to  land  transitory,  thus 
changing  the  prevailing  case  law  that  such 
actions  can  be  brought  only  where  the  land 
lies. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  actions  in  rem  to 
be  brought  In  a  district  in  which  all  or  part 
of  the  property  Involved  Is  located.  Cf.  28 
U.S.C.  S  1392(b).  It  generalizes  a  policy  al- 
ready refiected  In  28  U.S.C.  li  1395(b),  1399, 
1402(c),  and  1403. 

Subsection  (e)  states  a  special  rule  of  venue 
for  tax  refund  cases,  and  such  cases  must 
be  brought  as  here  provided  rather  than 
under  subsection  (a) .  The  subsection  Is  based 
on28U.S.C.  {  1402(a). 

Subsection  if)  states  a  special  rule  of 
venue  for  those  actions  Involving  national 
banking  associations  of  which  Jurisdiction  Is 
given  by  I  1324(b).  It  is  based  on  28  U.S.C. 
{  1394.  Since  this  subsection  speaks  in  terms 
of  where  the  association  is  located,  rather 
than  where  it  resides,  the  definition  of  resi- 
dence In  subsection  (b)  has  no  application 
here. 

Subsection  {g)  states  a  special  rule  of 
venue  for  those  actions  Involving  orders  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
which  Jurisdiction  is  given  by  {  1325(a).  It 
Is  taken  unchanged  from  28  U.S.C.  {  1398. 

Subsection  (h)  Is  similar  to  the  provision 
for  process  In  federal  question  cases,  I  1314 
(d).  It  permits  service  upon  any  defendant 
In  any  district. 
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Section  1327: 

Subsection  (a)  1b  glmllar  to  the  proTlslo^ 
for  federal  question  actions,  !  1316(a).  It 
permits  transfer  of  an  action,  on  motion  o^ 
any  party,  to  a  more  convenient  forum,  wlth-4 
out  regard  to  whether  the  action  might  havq 
been  brought  there.  Appellate  review  of  th^ 
trial  court's  exercise  of  discretion  on  such  4 
motion  Is  barred.  ' 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  transfer  o^ 
rtlBinlaaal  If  venue  Is  laid  In  the  wrong  dls^ 
trlct  or  If  a  suit  within  the  exclusive  Juris* 
diction  of  the  federal  courts  Is  removed  tq 
a  district  In  which  It  could  not  have  beenj 
properly  commenced.  It  Is  similar  to  the  pro-j 
vision  for  federal  question  cases,  1  1315(b) j 
No  provision  similar  to  i  1316(c)  Is  her« 
recommended,  because  of  the  differences  be-i 
tween  private  litigation  and  cases  to  whlcl) 
the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

Subsection  (c)  generalizes  the  prlnclpl4 
of  28  U£.C.  i  1406(c)  which  permits  trans« 
fer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  cases  errone-< 
ously  brought  In  a  district  court,  and  makes 
It  applicable  to  cases  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the  United  States^ 

CHAPTSR    88 STATS    IN    CKSTAUf    CASES:    THSZ^ 

XUDCX    COTTSTS 

Section  1371 : 
"Subsection  (a)  Is  based  on  the  Tax  Injun&4 
tlon  Act,  28  U.S.C.  S  1341,  with  provision  toi 
declaratory  Judgment  actions  Is  required  by 
case  law. 

Subsection  (b)  is  based  on  the  Johnsod 
Act  of  1Q34.  28  U.S.C.  S  1342.  That  statute] 
however,  Is  limited  to  rate  orders,  while  thlq 
subsection  also  bars  Injunctions  against  ort 
ders  of  state  administrative  agencies  lnvolv-< 
tng  natural  resoiirces,  In  which  there  is  aj 
particularly  strong  local  Interest,  provide^ 
that  the  conditions  of  the  subsection  ard 
met. 

Subsection  (c)  puts  In  statutory  fons( 
so  much  of  the  "abstention  doctrines"  as 
seems  Justifiable.  Its  purpose  Is  to  define  tha 
conditions  under  which  abstention  shoulcl 
ordinarily  be  ordered,  so  that  a  state  couri; 
may  determine  difficult  questions  of  Btat«j 
law. 

Subsection  (d)  Is  Intended  to  ensure  that{ 
where  a  stay  Is  granted  in  deference  to  ti 
state,  the  action  will  ordinarily  proceed  Xa 
Judgment  In  the  state  courts,  with  review^ 
If  any.  In  the  Supreme  Coxat  of  the  TTnltedl 
States,  and  that  the  action  will  not  returui 
to  the  federal  district  court.  The  dlstrlctj 
court  Is  authorized,  however,  to  give  interlmj 
relief  where  such  action  by  It  Is  needed  to\ 
prevent  Irreparable  harm,  and  to  vacate  ltd 
stay  and  proceed  to  decision  If  the  stata 
remedy  proves  Ineffective. 

Subsection  (e)  allows  certification  of  ques-i 
tlons  of  state  law  to  state  courts  with  ah 
established  procedure  for  answering  such 
questions,  and  sets  forth  the  condition^ 
under  which  certification  Is  permissible. 

Subsection  (/)  bars  federal  courts  fromj 
abetalnlng  from  decision  except  as  provldeq 
In  this  section.  It  reaches  all  actions  "oomn 
menced  In  or  removed  to  a  district  court! 
under  this  title"  and  precludes  abstention; 
in  diversity  or  Federal  question  litigation  un-i 
less  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  are  applU 
cable.  It  does  not  apply  to  actions  In  the^ 
Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United  States  on  ap-. 
peal  or  certiorari  from  a  state  court.  Exist- 
ing discretion  as  to  entertaining  actions  for 
declaratory  Judgments  tmd  as  to  declining^ 
relief  for  want  of  equity  Is  continued. 

Subsection  (g)  excepts  from  these  stay 
provisions  actions  to  redress  denial  of  thei 
right  to  vote,  or  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed., 
or  national  origin.  It  also  excepts  from  the 
stay  provisions  actions  brought  by  or  on  be-i 
half  of  the  United  States.  I 

Section  1372;  I 

The  bulk  of  this  section  restates  the  exist- 
ing AnU-InJunctlon  Act,  38  UJ3.C.  |  2383,  aa 


It  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  cotuts.  It  does 
not  permit  a  federal  Injunction  against  en- 
forcement of  an  allegedly  fraudulent  state 
Judgment.  Whether  such  Injiinctlons  are 
permitted  under  the  present  statute  Is  un- 
clear. Exception  (7)  goes  beyond  present  law 
to  permit  an  Injunction  In  certain  dvll 
rights  cases  where  the  very  existence  of  a 
state  prosecution  may  have  a  chilling  effect 
on  others  who  wish  to  exercise  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Even  If  a  case  falls  within  one  of  the 
seven  stated  exceptions,  an  Injunction  may 
Issue  only  if  "otherwise  warranted,"  and  the 
usual  equitable  requirements  of  Irreparable 
barm  and  no  adequate  remedy  at  law  are 
thus  made  applicable. 

Section  1373: 

This  section  puts  in  statutory  form  a 
Judge-made  limitation  on  the  power  of  state 
courts  to  enjoin  federal  proceedings.  The 
first  exception  Is  presently  recognized  In  the 
cases.  The  second  exception,  more  narrowly 
drawn  than  the  related  exception  to  the  bar 
on  federal  Injunctions  against  state  proceed- 
ings, S  1372(5) ,  changes  the  present  case  law. 

Section  1374: 

Other  Acts  of  Congress  requiring  a  three- 
Judge  court,  tisually  only  where  requested  by 
the  United  States,  are:  15  U.S.C.  8  28,  47 
U.S.C.  44.  and  47  U.S.C.  5  401(d)  (certain 
antitrust  cases);  42  U.S.C.  {  1917(g)  (voting 
rights);  42  U.S.C.  5  20OOa-6(b)  (public  ac- 
commodations); 42  U.S.C.  S  2000e-e(b) 
(equal  employment);  and  42  U.S.C.  SS  1973b 
(a),  1973c,  1973h(c)  (Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965) .  It  is  proposed  to  r^>eal  the  provisions 
for  a  three-Judge  court  in  oases  challenging 
the  con^ltutionality  of  a  federal  statute,  28 
XJa.C.  %  2282.  and  in  TVA  condemnation 
cases,  16  U.S.C.  S  83  Ix.  The  requirement  of  a 
three-Judge  court  in  cases  challenging  state 
action  Is  based  generally  on  28  U.S.C.  S  2281, 
but  its  extension  to  declaratory  Judgment 
actions  Is  new,  as  is  the  requirement  that 
the  defendant  must  request  such  a  court. 

Section  1375: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  similar  to  the  present 
statute,  28  U.S.C.  9  2284(1) ,  but  expressly  rec- 
ognizes the  power  of  the  single  Judge  to 
determine  that  a  three-Judge  court  Is  not 
required. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  so  much  of  sub- 
sections (2)  and  (4)  of  28  U.S.C.  {  2284  as 
is  appropriate  In  light  of  the  changes  made 
In  S  1374  on  when  a  three-Judge  court  la 
required. 

Subjection  (c)  combines  provisions  that 
now  appear  as  subsections  (3)  and  (6)  of  28 
use.  S  2284.  The  Single  Judge  may  stay  an 
action  which  falls  within  the  provision 
corresponding  to  the  Tax  Injunction  Act  and 
the  Johnson  Act,  {  1371(a)  (b),  but,  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law,  he  is  barred 
from  ordering  abstention  under  S  1371(c). 
The  second  paragraph  of  28  U£.C.  §  2284(5) 
is  omitted,  as  adequately  covered  by  S  1371. 

Section  1376 : 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  review  In  the 
courts  of  appeals  of  denial  of  a  three-Judge 
court.  At  present  mandamus  from  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  usual,  but  not  the  only, 
means  of  review  of  such  a  denial.  The  sub- 
section also  makes  failure  to  request  a  three- 
Judg^  coiirt,  when  such  a  request  is  required 
by  law,  or  failure  to  take  a  timely  appeal  from 
the  denial  of  the  request,  a  waiver  of  the 
requirement  for  such  a  court. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  decisions  on  the  merits 
by  three-Judge  courts,  whether  or  not  the 
convening  of  such  a  court  was  required  by 
law.  If  the  Supreme  Court  determines  that  a 
three-Judge  coiurt  was  not  required,  it  may 
transfer  the  case  to  the  appropriate  court  of 
appeals  but  has  discretion  to  proceed  with 
decision  of  the  appeal  Itself.  The  subsec- 
tion also  makes  provision  for  certification  to 
the  Supreme  Coxxrt  of  appeals  erroneously 
taken  to  a  court  of  appeals. 


CRAPTIS       8»— PBOCEDUSE      rOB       REMOVAL      OF 
ACTIONS   TO    DISTRICT  COURTS 

Section  1381 : 

Subsection  (a)  Is  similar  to  28  U.S.C. 
S  1446(a),  with  appropriate  reference  to  the 
additional  matters  that  must  be  stated  In  the 
petition  If  removal  Is  foiinded  on  ||  1304  or 
2373. 

Subsection  (b)  continues  the  present  re- 
quirements of  notice  to  the  adverse  parties 
and  to  the  state  court,  28  U.S.C.  S  144e(e). 
The  time  within  which  this  must  be  done, 
and  the  effect  of  these  steps  on  further  action 
In  the  Btate  court,  are  set  out  in  J  5  1382(e) 
and  1383(a). 

Subsection  (c)  conforms  to  the  case  law 
in  looking  ordinarily  to  the  amount  de- 
manded In  the  pleading  to  determine  the 
amount  In  controversy  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
petition  for  removal  where  the  relief  sought 
Is  not  limited  to  a  money  Judgment.  Clause 
(2)  speaks  to  a  point  on  which  the  law  Is 
presently  unclear.  It  permits  an  allegation 
of  the  amount  in  controversy  In  the  petition 
for  removal  where  state  practice  does  not  re- 
quire a  demand  for  a  spteclfic  sum  or  where 
state  practice  permits  damages  to  be  obtained 
In  excess  of  the  amount  prayed  for  In  the 
pleading.  In  the  cases  covered  by  clause  (2) 
defendant  Is  permitted  to  petition  for  re- 
moval at  any  time  he  Is  prep>ared  to  allege 
that  the  requisite  amount  Is  In  controversy, 
but  the  time  provisions  of  S  1382(d)  are  such 
that  he  Is  not  required  to  seek  removal  until 
It  appears  in  the  state  court  proceeding  that 
plaintiff  is  seeking  more  than  $10,000. 

Section  1382 : 

Subsection  (a)  states  the  time  for  removal 
Is  based  on  the  complaint  or  on  a  third-party 
complaint.  It  Is  drawn  generally  from  28 
U.S.C.  S  1446(b),  with  the  time  limit  ex- 
tended to  thirty  days  as  provided  by  the  1966 
amendment  of  that  section,  and  with  several 
different  points  provided  from  which  the  time 
runs,  to  meet  the  variety  of  procedures  used 
In  the  states  for  commencement  of  an  action. 

Subsection  (b)  states  the  time  for  removal 
where  removal  is  based  on  a  coimterclalm, 
or  on  the  answer  or  reply. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  removal  on  the 
basis  of  an  amended  pleading  that  first  makes 
the  case  removable.  The  party  serving  the 
amended  pleading  Is  permitted  to  remove 
only  If  he  petitions  within  thirty  days  of  his 
original  pleading,  but  the  other  parties  are 
given  thirty  days  from  amendment  of  the 
pleading. 

Subsection  (d)  states  the  time  for  removal 
in  cases  within  j  1381  (c)  (2) ,  where  the  state 
practice  does  not  require  demand  for  a  spe- 
cific stmi  or  permits  recovery  of  damages  in 
excess  of  those  demanded.  The  party  against 
whom  the  demand  ts  made  may  petition  for 
removal  whenever  he  can  allege  In  good  faith 
that  more  than  the  requisite  amount  is  In 
controversy,  but  he  is  required  to  act  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  It  appears  In  the 
state  court  proceeding  that  damages  may  be 
awarded  of  more  than  $10,000.  If  this  fact 
first  appears  during  the  trial,  or  within  thirty 
days  prior  to  trial,  removal  may  be  had  only 
If  plaintiff  has  deliberately  failed  to  disclose 
the  amount  of  damages  in  order  to  defeat 
removal. 

Subsection  (e)  is  taken  without  change 
from  the  present  statute,  28  V&.C.  %  1446(c), 
with  an  added  provision  for  the  removal  of 
actions  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (/)  speaks  to  two  points  on 
which  the  existing  law  is  unclear.  It  provides 
that  giving  notice  to  the  other  parties  and 
filing  a  copy  of  the  petition  with  the  state 
court  need  not  be  done  within  the  time 
Umits  here  provided  for  filing  the  petition 
for  removal,  but  that  removal  Is  not  effective 
until  those  steps  have  been  completed. 

Subsection  (g)  permits  a  party  to  seek  dis- 
missal on  the  ground  of  forum  non  con- 
veniens without  Incurring  any  risk  of  losing 
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bis  right  to  remove  should  bis  motion  be 
denied. 

SecUon  1383: 

Subsection  (a)  continues  the  existing  rule, 
28  U.S.C.  i  1446(e),  that  the  state  court  shall 
not  proceed  In  the  matter  after  It  has  been  re- 
moved, but  changes  the  present  law  by  pro- 
viding for  an  exception  where  the  trial  la  In 
progress  in  the  state  court  at  the  time  of 
removal. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  taken  from  28  UJB.C. 
:  1450. 

Subsection  (c)  is  taken  from  28  U.S.C. 
i  1450. 

Subsection  (d)  combines  provisions  that 
presently  appear  as  28  U.S.C.  §5  1447(a)  and 
1448. 

Subsection  (e)  is  based  on  28  U.S.C.  (  1447 
(b) .  The  present  procedure  for  cases  In  which 
the  state  court  falls  to  provide  the  record, 
28  V£.C.  §  1449,  is  omitted  as  unnecessary 
In  light  of  this  subdivision. 

Section  1384: 

Subsection  (a)  is  taken  from  28  UJ3.0. 
S  1447(c) ,  with  appropriate  exception  for  the 
provisions  of  {  1386  that  deal  with  foreclosure 
of  Jurisdictional  Issues,  and  with  provision 
for  an  attorney's  fee  added. 

Subsection  (b)  la  based  on  28  U.S.O.  1 1447 
(c) ,  but  with  provision  for  a  stay  wheire  the 
removing  party  plans  to  appeal  the  remand 
ocder,  and  suoh  an  a{^>eal  Is  permitted  by 
■ubsectlon  (c). 

Subsection  (c)  Is  based  on  28  UjS.O.  {  1447 
(d) .  It  makes  reference  to  the  availability  of 
permissive  appeal  of  remand  orders  under 
1 1293  (c),  and  of  appeals  of  orders  dlapoelng 
of  the  federal  element  in  a  removed  case, 
uad  remanding  the  remaining  state  Issue  to 
■tate  court,  as  provided  In  i  1313(d).  The 
■absectlon  also  carries  forward  with  a  clari- 
fying change  the  provision  for  appeal  as  of 
tight  from  remand  orders  In  dvll  right  cases 
removed  under  {  1313(c),  first  provided  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  time  fbr 
appeal  has  been  limited  to  ten  days. 

CRAPTKB  90 — RAISINO  AND  FOSKCLOSUBS  OV 
JXTRXBUIOl'lONAL  ISff0K8 

Section  1386: 

Subsection  (a) ,  which  has  no  oounterpart 
In  existing  Uw,  provides  that  If  lasues  of 
■object-matter  jurisdiction  are  not  pr(q>erly 
raised  at  an  early  stage  In  the  proceedings, 
consideration  of  such  Issues  by  a  trial  or  ap- 
pellate court  Is  foreidosed.  The  cutoff  date 
tbat  Is  adopted  is  the  oommencement  of  trial 
OQ  the  m«^ts,  or  the  rendering  of  any  prior 
dedslon  that  Is  dispositive  of  the  merita 
(such  as  dismissed  for  failure  to  state  a 
dalm).  Plve  limited  exceptions  are  reooe- 
nUed. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  govern- 
ing statute  of  limitations  Is  tolled  by  the 
commencement  of  an  action  In  a  federal 
court,  and  for  at  least  thirty  days  following 
tUamissal  (if  within  that  period  the  action 
la  commenced  In  a  proper  court)  In  any 
case  In  which  the  dismissal  was  for  lack  of 
JurlsdlcUon.  This  provision  is  designed  to  de- 
prive defendants  of  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  delay  In  the  raising  of  Jurisdictional 
Issues. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  If  a  party  has 
commenced  a  timely  action  In  state  court, 
and  the  action  Is  dismissed  because  It  Is 
within  exclusive  federal  Jurisdiction,  the 
•tatute  of  limitations  will  not  bar  commence- 
ment of  a  new  action  on  the  claim  In  fed- 
eral court  within  thirty  days  after  dismissal 
w  the  state  action. 

STOCKHOLDERS     DERIVATIVE    ACnON 

Sectlan  1696: 

The  present  special  venue  statutes  for 
venue  and  process  In  derivative  actions,  38 
U-8.C.  {}  1401,  1695,  permit  suit  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Individual  defendants'  residence 
with  extra-territorial  service  on  the  corpora- 
tion. This  proposal  wlU  allow  extra-territorial 
•ervlce  if  suit  is  brought  In  the  district  In 
which  the  corporation  resides.  It  encourages 


suit  in  what  will  usually  be  the  most  con- 
venient forum,  and  assures  the  plaintiff  of 
at  least  one  forum  in  which  be  can  always 
sue. 

GREAT    LAKES     ACT 

Section  1873  (Present  Code).  The  Greet 
Lakes  Act  Is  repealed.  This  act  provided  that, 
within  the  act,  both  cases  In  contract  and 
tort  could  be  tried  to  a  Jury.  It  is  proposed 
to  unify  maritime  Jurisdiction  and  provide 
Jiiry  trials  only  In  cases  of  personal  Injury 
or  death.  See  the  proposed  Chapter  86,  Sec- 
tions 1316  through  1819. 

CHAPTER   160— INTXRPLXADKR 

Section  2361  Is  taken  from  28  U.S.C.  {  1336, 
with  changes  to  conform  the  existing  pro- 
visions as  to  Interpleader  actions  to  those 
proposed  for  the  new  dispersed  parties  Juris- 
diction. In  addition  a  clause  has  been  added 
at  the  end  of  i  1336(b)  to  assure  the  result, 
already  reached  by  the  more  recent  decisions, 
that  the  "Independent  liability"  restriction 
on  the  bringing  of  Interpleader  actions  no 
longer  exists. 

Section  2362  Is  the  venue  provision  for 
statutory  Interpleader,  formerly  {  3197,  now 
transferred  to  Chapter  159. 

Section  2363  is  the  present  28  VS.C.  i  2361 
with  changes  of  substance  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  {  2374.  These  Include  en- 
largement of  the  reach  of  process,  authori- 
zation of  transfer,  and  statement  of  the 
I>ower  of  the  court  to  make  Its  own  determi- 
nation of  choice  of  law. 

CHAPTER    160 NECESSART   PARTIES  DISPERSED  IN 

DIFFERENT    JtrRISOICTIONS 

Section  2371 : 

Subsection  (a)  provides  original  Jurisdic- 
tion whenever  necessary  defendants  are  so 
dispersed  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
other  single  Judicial  fonun,  and  there  Is  some 
diversity  of  citizenship  among  parties. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  when  defendants 
&re  thus  necessary  to  a  plaintiff's  action,  ex- 
pressly Including  those  without  whom  he 
could  not  maintain  the  action  In  another 
forum  (so-called  "Indispensable"  parties) 
and  excluding  Joint  tort-feasors  or  others 
against  whom  Joint-and-several  or  alterna- 
tive liability  Is  asserted. 

Subsection  (c).  to  reduce  threshold  litiga- 
tion, provides  tbat  the  determination  of 
whether  necessary  defendants  are  within  the 
reach  of  process  of  a  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
made,  not  by  a  factual  inquiry  as  to  whether 
each  might  with  diligence  have  been  found 
there,  but  solely  by  reference  to  state  objec- 
tive factors. 

Definitions  of  particular  terms  used  In 
this  section  are  provided  In  |  2376  infra. 

SecUon  2372: 

Commencement  venue  of  original  actions 
under  {  2371  is  limited  by  this  section  to 
those  federal  districts  having  substantial 
contacts  with  the  subject  of  the  action.  Ex- 
cept where  there  Is  no  such  district  (because 
all  relevant  events  and  property  are  outside 
the  United  States),  venue  Is  not  authorized 
in  terms  of  parties'  residence.  Since  federal 
process  can  summon  parties  in  these  actions 
from  wherever  they  may  be  (12374  infra), 
general  availability  of  residence  venue  la  not 
called  for.  Liberal  transfer  of  venue  Is  au- 
thorized by  :  2374(b)  infra. 

Section  2373: 

Subsection  (o)  provides  Jurisdiction  on  re- 
moval whenever  a  defendant  sued  In  a  state 
court  Is  unable  to  bring  in  additional  per- 
sons whoee  presence  is  necessary  to  assure  a 
Just  adjudication  as  to  that  defendant,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  some  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship among  parties.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  criterion  on  removal  (unlike  original 
Jurisdiction)  Is  whether  those  needed  persona 
can  be  brought  into  the  state  court  where 
the  original  action  Is  pending. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  which  persons  are 
thus  necessary  fcH-  a  Just  adjudioatiod  that 
term  does  not  include  one  who  Is  or  may  be 


liable  to  the  defendant  for  all  or  part  of  the 
plaintiff's  claim  against  him. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  removal  when 
a  coimterclalm  is  asserted  In  a  state  co\irt 
and  additional  persons  necessary  for  a  Just 
adjudication  thereof  cannot  be  brought  Into 
that  state  court. 

Subsection  (d),  to  assure  against  abuse 
of  the  Jurisdiction,  requires  one  removing 
under  this  section  to  certify  expressly  that 
all  reasonable  efforts  have  first  been  made 
to  bring  the  additional  necessary  parties  Into 
the  state  court  proceedings. 

Subsection  (c),  for  similar  reasons,  pro- 
vides that  where  another  state  court  is  avail- 
able to  entertain  the  full  action  and  Is  the 
forum  where  It  ought  to  be  litigated,  the  dis- 
trict court  may  stay  its  proceedings  in  favor 
of  an  action  In  that  state  covirt.  Such  a  stay 
order  would  not  be  reviewable  except  under 
the  provisions  of  §  1292(c)  supra. 
Section  2374: 

This  section  outlines  the  basic  mode  of 
proceeding  In  actions  under  this  chapter. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  in  such  ac- 
tions the  district  court  issue  Its  process  for 
all  necessary  parties  wherever  they  may  be, 
without  regard  to  district  or  state  lines. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  transfer  of 
these  actions  to  any  other  district,  even  al- 
lowing such  transfer  to  be  made  on  the 
court's  own  motion  prior  to  service  of  proc- 
ess on  any  defendant. 

SubsecUon  (c)  specifically  provides  that 
In  selecting  applicable  state  law,  the  district 
court  need  not  automatically  follow  the 
choice-of-law  rule  of  the  state  In  which  It 
happens  to  be  sitting  (or  of  any  other  par- 
ticular state).  This  Is  necessary  since  the 
several  parties  may  be  summoned  from 
various  states. 

Subsection  (d)  deals  with  the  special  cir- 
cumstance where  a  necessary  party  cannot 
be  served  with  process,  providing  that  the 
action  shall  go  on  without  that  person  un- 
less the  district  court  concludes  that  such 
continuation  woiold  work  greater  injustice 
than  total  failure  of  the  action. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  cases 
where  the  smallness  of  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, compared  with  the  distances  over 
which  parties  may  be  compelled  to  respond, 
may  result  In  Injustice  being  inflicted  sim- 
ply by  prosecution  of  the  acUon;  It  provides 
for  discretion  In  the  district  court  to  dis- 
pense with  the  presence  of  Individual  parties 
or  to  discontinue  the  action  entirely  on 
account  of  such  factors. 

Subsection  (/)  provides  that  such  con- 
tinuation of  the  action  in  the  absence  of 
parties  who  would  othMwlse  be  considered 
necessary  (as  authorized  In  the  foregoing 
two  subsections)  may  be  conditioned  upon 
appropriate  measures  to  protect  affected  In- 
terests, but  that  It  may  In  any  event  be 
maintained  even  though  an  absent  party  be 
one  who  would  ordinarily  be  deemed  "Indis- 
pensable" to  the  action. 
Section  2375: 

This  section  provides  definitions  of  certain 
terms  that  are  used  In  this  chapter  and  In 
the  section  establishing  Jurisdiction  of  Inter- 
pleader actions.  These  definitions  are  appli- 
cable only  in  those  places. 
Section  2376: 

This  section  provides  for  extending  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  (specifically 
{  2374)  to  actions  already  In  federal  court 
under  other  Jurisdictional  grants,  in  which 
necessary  parties  are  absent  beyond  the 
reach  of  normal  process. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  Joining  such 
absent  parties  whose  presence  Is  necessary  to 
assure  a  defendant  a  Just  adjudication  In 
actions  brxrught  originally  under  general  di- 
versity of  citizenship  Jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  bringing  in 
parties  (who  cannot  otherwise  be  Joined) 
whose  presence  Is  necessary  for  Just  adjudi- 
cation of  a  counterclaim  that  has  been  as- 
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serted  In  an  action  In  federal  coxirt  imder 
general  diversity  of  citizenship  Jurisdl  :tlon. 
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Section  2381: 

TtUfl  section  Is  taken  without  change 
28  U.S.C    5  1407,  added  by  Act  of 
1968,  Pub.  L.  No.  90-296,  §  1,  82  Stat 
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TORT    CLAIMS    PROCEDURE    ACTIONS    IN    DISTRICT 
COXTRTS 

Section  2673.  This  section  transfers 
Chapter  171  of  the  Judicial  Code,  the  chapter 
that  deals  with  tort  claims  against  the 
United  States,  the  substantive  provlsloM  for 
such  claims  now  contained  In  28  U.S.C.  S  1346 
(b).  This  section  Is  Itself  a  grant  of  Juris- 
diction, but  reference  Is  made  to  It  in  S  1322 
(a)(3) 


MISCEIXANEOtJS  STATUTORY  CHANGl 


ers  of 


(Section  refers  to  the  section  nximl 
thUblU.)  ,      , 

Section  3.  The  special  venue  statute  for 
national  banks  (12  U.S.C.  94)  Is  rei^aled. 
They  will  be  treated  for  the  purpofes  of 
venue,  as  any  other  corporation  wou^d  be. 
The  special  rule  of  venue  for  actions  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  a  national  bank  (28 
U.S.C,  Section  1394)  Is  preserved  by  thp  pro- 
posed section  1326(e) . 

Section  4 : 

(a)  The  amendment  would  permit  re- 
moval of  acUons  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  I 

(b)  The  amendment  would  make  nederal 
and  state  court  jurisdiction  concurrent  In 
actions  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  I 

Section  5.  This  section  would  pl4ce  In 
Title  25.  the  title  of  the  United  Stated  Code 
deaUng  with  Indian  affairs,  the  provisions 
that  now  appear  as  28  U.S.C,  sec.  136<>.  The 
only  change  Is  the  elimination  of  the  {refer- 
ence to  territories,  a  reference  that  has 
been  obsolete  since  Alaska  became  a  I  state. 

Section  6.  This  section  would  place  14  Title 
25,  the  title  of  the  United  States;  Code 
dealing  with  Indian  affairs,  the  second!  para- 
graph of  28  U.S.C.,  sec.  1353. 

Section  7.  The  amendments  of  the  ^enue 
provisions  of  the  Suits  In  the  Admiralty  Act 
and  the  Public  Vessels  Act  make  theK  con- 
form better  to  the  admiralty  venu«  pro- 
visions set  forth  In  proposed  sec.  1318.  Unlike 
sec  1318(a)  the  former.  Incorporated  Uy  ref- 
erence In  the  latter,  makes  the  resldetce  of 
any  plaintiff  a  permissible  venue,  as  ^o  the 
present  statutes. 


Unfortunately,  this  road  has  been  de- 
layed and  set  back  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  the  point  where  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  increase  the  ceiling 
placed  on  land  acquisition  costs  provided 
for  in  the  act. 

It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  total 
amount  needed  for  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition is  $680,000.  An  additional  $100,000 
is  needed  for  land  acquisition  costs. 
Hence,  the  legislation  being  introduced 
would  amend  the  original  act  to  provide 
a  ceiling  allocation  under  section  5  of  the 
bill  of  $780,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  for  this  in- 
crease is  available  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  and  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  this  legislation  would 
meet  hasty  approval  in  order  that  we  may 
proceed  with  construction  of  a  transpark 
highway  through  the  Big  Horn  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  in  this  way  effect 
a  means  whereby  the  total  development 
and  use  of  the  national  recreation  area 
can  be  fulfilled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8. 1878 

A  bin  to  amend  Section  5  of  Public  Law  89- 

664  which  established  the  Bighorn  Canyon 

National  Recreation  Area 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  Section 
5  of  Public  Law  89-664  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $780,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  interests  In  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act." 


Mr. 
and 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himse! 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  McGee)  : 

S.  1878.  A  bill  to  amend  sectioil  5  of 
Public  Law  8a-664,  which  establishid  the 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recriation 
Area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  qn  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  s«nd  to 
the  desk  a  bill  which  would  increaie  the 
land  acquisition  ceiling  for  the  Bid  Horn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  AreaL  and 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  | 

In  1966,  the  Congress  of  the  united 
States  passed  legislation  to  establish  the 
Big  Horn  Canyon  Recreation  Ar0a  on 
the  Montauia-Wyoming  border.  A^  that 
time,  the  act  included  a  provisioq  that 
not  more  than  $355,000  could  be  ajppro- 
priated  from  the  Land  and  WaterFcon- 
servation  Fund  for  land  acquisition  and 
right  of  way.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
major  expenditure  for  acquisition  of 
land  rights  would  be  a  right  of  way  for  a 
transpark  road  extending  from  Ijiovell, 
Wyo.,  to  Port  Smith,  Mont. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  97.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  nomination  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  I  ask  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  almost  uni- 
versal agreement  that  our  system  for 
nominating  and  electing  the  President 
needs  revision,  and  over  the  past  years, 
a  variety  of  proposals  have  been  put 
forth  to  correct  it.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  72  which  not  only  called 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President, 
but  for  a  national  primary.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  I  made  at 
that  time  and  the  text  of  supporting  in- 
formation be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  It 
is  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  aspect  of 
this  legislation  which  makes  it  unique. 


There  are  several  bills  before  the  Senate 
which  would  establish  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President — hopefully,  this 
concept  will  be  dealt  with  by  this  Con- 
gress. However,  we  cannot  fail  to  examine 
and  revise  the  Presidential  nominating 
process  as  well  for  the  two  functions  are 
interdependent  and  interrelated. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
vague  patchwork  of  primaries,  party 
conventions,  and  the  national  conven- 
tions have  arisen  out  of  tradition  and 
popular  usage — they  are  not  sanctioned, 
as  is  the  Electoral  College,  by  the  Con- 
stitution. A  development  which  was  not 
foreseen  by  the  Founding  Fathers  led  to 
their  institution.  George  Washington 
was  everyone's  choice  for  President  In 
the  first  two  elections  and  he  received 
all  the  electoral  votes  cast.  However,  by 
1800,  political  parties  had  started  their 
spontaneous  growth  and  with  them  the 
necessity  to  reorient  the  role  of  the 
electoral  college  and,  more  importantly, 
to  organize  a  completely  unanticipated 
nominating  process. 

The  resulting  convention  system  has 
been  consistently  faulted  for  its  failure 
to  represent  people  as  opposed  to  "bosses" 
and  the  "party  regulars."  However,  when 
you  consider  that  delegates  to  the  con- 
ventions are  chosen  in  primaries  and  by 
party  convention,  that  they  may  or  may 
not  be  pledged  to  support  candidates 
who  have  won  popular  approval,  and 
that  they  work  under  highly  emotional 
circumstances,  it  Is  to  the  credit  of  the 
system  that  any  acceptable  candidates 
emerge.  But,  we  do  not  have  to  continue 
to  deny  millions  direct  participation  in 
the  nominating  process  and  to  allow 
such  confusion  to  continue. 

The  primary  system  is  essentially 
sound.  But  in  its  present  form  it  stretches 
from  Jsmuary  to  June — yet  encompasses 
only  19  States.  Convention  delegates 
elected  by  these  primaries  are  not  neces- 
sarily bound  to  support  the  presidential 
candidate  who  won  in  their  party's  con- 
test. This  can,  therefore,  mean  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  and  attention  will 
be  directed  toward  a  candidate  who  can- 
not win  the  nomination.  The  balance  of 
power  still  lies  with  the  nonprimary 
States.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  during  the  1964 
Republican  primary  when  at  least  $675,- 

000  was  spent  by  the  candidates  who 
sought  to  influence  15  votes  out  of  the 
1,308  votes  at  the  convention— proud  m 

1  am  of  Oregon,  the  votes,  In  this  case, 
were  hardly  crucial. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the 
"grassroots"  benefits  of  a  national  pri- 
mary. However,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
criticisms  of  the  idea  has  been  its  poten- 
tial cost.  It  is  thought  that  a  nationwide 
primary  would  duplicate  the  already  ex- 
orbitant cost  of  the  general  election.  Al- 
though one  can  hardly  imagine  that  a 
serious  presidential  candidate  would  have 
to  spend  more  on  just  one  primary  than 
he  presently  must  in  order  to  be  repre- 
sented in  19  primaries,  many  State  con- 
ventions and  finally  a  national  conven- 
tion, there  is  simply  no  way  to  calculate 
the  actual  comparative  costs.  Congress, 
however,  would  have  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish legislation  that  would  place  nee- 
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essary  financial  restraints  on  campaign 
costs. 

It  is  possible  and  it  is  preferable  to  es- 
tablish one  national  primary  held  uni- 
formly across  the  United  States.  This  is 
exactly  what  I  propose.  Parties  would  be 
bound  to  accept  the  popular  choice  of 
their  membership.  Party  authority  would 
be  retained  since  a  nationEil  convention 
would  still  be  held  to  establish  the  party 
platform  and  nominate  the  vice  presi- 
dential candidate. 

Mr.  President,  1972  is  not  so  far  in  the 
future  that  we  can  ignore  these  meas- 
ures. And  1968  is  not  so  far  past  that  we 
can  fail  to  realize  what  the  consequences 
of  inaction  might  be. 

Exhibit  1 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
candidly  and  courageously  analyzes  our  pres- 
ent electoral  system,  he  discovers  that  It  Is 
an  Intolerable  Imperfection  of  democracy. 
Our  country  was  founded  on  the  revolution- 
ary principle  that  all  the  people  of  the  land 
were  to  be  given  the  power  and  control  over 
their  political  system.  Thomas  Jefferson 
eloquently  expressed  this  ideal  when  he 
stated: 

"I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  \iltl- 
mate  powers  of  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves." 

Yet,  today.  It  Is  clear  that  the  people  are 
still  denied  the  fundamental  power  of  direct- 
ly choosing  their  national  leader. 

Witness  a  national  political  convention.  I 
do  not  mean  to  emphasize  any  partisan  view- 
point In  these  comments;  yet,  I  must  point 
out  that  In  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
people,  the  party  convention  In  Chicago  In 
1968  displayed  a  calculated  attempt  to  sup- 
press popular  feeling  by  some  of  those  who 
held  power  In  that  political  party.  The  ma- 
nipulative tactics  employed  by  party  bosses 
to  achieve  their  goals  In  that  convention 
were  supplemented  by  the  Intolerant  repres- 
sion of  dissent  that  took  place  on  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  During  that  disillusioning  week 
In  August  it  became  evident  to  mUllons  of 
voters  that  the  political  conventions  regular- 
ly practice  Infidelity  to  the  democratic  trust 
they  promise  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  of  all  the  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  during  that  election  year 
was  the  Harris  survey  In  September  which 
indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  felt  that  both  political  parties  had  not 
nominated  their  beet  candidate.  According 
to  that  survey,  57  percent  of  the  American 
voters  felt  the  convention  system  denied 
them  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  desirable 
candidate.  That  such  a  frustration  of  popu- 
lar will  should  occur  in  the  oldest  and  most 
advanced  democracy  of  the  modem  world  Is 
a  travesty  of  man's  belief  In  his  right  and 
abiUty  to  rule  himself. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  situation.  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  current 
method  of  nominating  and  electing  our 
President  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a 
betrayal  of  our  Nation's  democratic  yearn- 
ings. I  grant  that  In  the  past  our  democratic 
commitment  may  best  have  been  expressed 
through  these  procedures.  When  commiml- 
catlon  was  more  difficult  and  Information  was 
not  easily  disseminated.  But  technological 
changes  and  the  increased  political  sensitiv- 
ity and  participation  of  our  citizenry  have 
now  made  our  present  system  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  fulflllment  of  our  Nation's 
democratic  ideals.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
our  primary  commitment  must  always  be  to 
the  service  of  democracy — and  never  to  the 
preservation  of  methods  and  Institutions 
which,  regardless  of  their  previous  valiM, 
h»ve  become  the  foes  of  the  very  cause  they 
were  designed  to  serve. 

It  Is  moat  regrettable  that  we,  the  politi- 
cal    leaders,      have      been     the      last     to 
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acknowledge  this  drastic  situation.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  resound- 
ingly united  m  their  opposition  to  our  manip- 
ulative political  conventions  and  archaic  elec- 
toral college.  In  this  day  of  dlvlslveness,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  an  issue  which 
elicits  more  widespread  popular  agreement. 
Yet,  the  political  process — and  we  who  are 
its  trusted  guardians — remains  Impervious  to 
the  dominant  demand  for  decisive  change. 
We,  the  Members  of  Congress,  who  have  been 
elected  to  our  positions  for  our  capacity  to 
make  careful  Judgments  and  to  respond  to 
the  popular  will,  have,  as  a  whole,  neglected 
to  do  either  with  regard  to  this  crucial  Issue. 

It  Is  alarmingly  evident  that  growing  num- 
bers of  people  from  all  strata  of  society  are 
losing  their  fundamental  faith  In  our  political 
process.  Why  do  so  many  of  our  land,  includ- 
ing most  of  our  students,  feel  alienated  from 
our  political  Institutions?  It  is  not  because 
they  fall  to  believe  In  democracy,  but  pre- 
cisely because  they  do,  and  see  it  fail  to  func- 
tion. 

History  counsels  us  that  when  evolution 
becomes  Impossible  revolution  becomes  in- 
evitable. Our  country  today  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolutionary  upsurge  that  can  never  be 
suppressed  by  billyclubs,  bayonets,  and  ad- 
monishments to  work  within  the  system  as 
long  as  that  system  remains  hopeleesly  un- 
responsive to  essential  change.  The  loyal, 
active  participation  of  all  segments  of  society 
m  our  political  life  will  oome  only  when  that 
process  truly  grants  its  power  and  control 
to  the  people  it  is  pledged  to  serve.  Is  that 
too  much  to  ask  of  our  democracy? 

The  resolution  I  submit  makes  this  funda- 
mental proposal:  Let  the  American  people 
truly  decide  what  candidates  are  nominated 
for  President  and  who  is  elected  to  that 
office.  Must  we  hesitate  translating  our  politi- 
cal ideals  into  reality? 

In  considering  changes  In  the  methods  of 
nominating  and  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  urgently 
request  that  we  first  look  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  envlrormient  and  atmosphere  out 
of  which  the  Constitution  evolved.  More  spe- 
cifically, our  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  creation  of  the  electoral  college  as  a 
means  by  which  our  Presidents  are  elected. 
Just  as  we  are  divided  and  perplexed  as  to 
the  proper  method  for  reforming  our  presi- 
dential election  system,  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  were  also 
sundered  and  confused,  as  they  undertook 
the  task  of  determining  the  procedure  by 
which  the  leader  of  the  new  republic  would 
be  selected.  As  stated  by  James  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania: 

"This  subject  (method  of  presidential  se- 
lection) has  greatly  divided  the  House,  and 
will  also  divide  people  out  of  doors.  It  Is 
In  truth  the  most  difficult  of  all  on  which  we 
have  had  to  decide." 

This  predicament  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  proposals  for  electing 
the  President.  Greatest  attention  was  given 
to  the  election  by  Congress,  by  the  people, 
and  by  presidential  electors. 

Since  my  resolution  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  "direct  popular 
vote,"  let  us  concern  ourselves  with  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention's  approach  to  that 
proposition.  Almost  Instantly,  opposition 
arose  to  this  proposal  centered  around  the 
notion  that  the  people  were  incapable  of 
determining  the  character.  Integrity,  and 
other  necessary  qualifications  of  presidential 
candidates.  George  Mason  of  Virginia  stated : 

"It  would  be  as  unnatural  to  refer  the 
choice  of  a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  the  people,  as  it  would,  to  refer  a 
trial  of  colours  to  a  blind  man.  The  extent 
of  the  country  renders  it  Impossible  that  the 
people  can  have  the  requisite  capacity  to 
Judge  of  the  respective  pretensions  of  the 
candidates." 

Mr.  Mason's  argument  was  apparently  well 
taken  in  1787.  Nevertheless  our  technological 


progress  now  enables  the  Instant  communica- 
tion of  information  and  has  created  an  en- 
vironment radically  different  from  the  late 
18th  century.  However,  even  among  those 
great  leaders  who  labored  to  construct  the 
stately  Nation  that  we  have  oome  to  be, 
there  was  vigorous  support  for  the  election 
of  the  President  by  popular  vote.  Governor 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  declared: 

"If  the  President  is  to  be  the  Guardian  of 
the  people,  then  let  him  be  appointed  by  the 
people." 

Mr.  Morris'  remarks  seem  to  have  been 
burled  in  history;  notwithstanding  I  come  to 
you  with  hope  that  we  can  revitalize  that 
proposition. 

Since  the  rejection  of  the  Idea  that  Presi- 
dents be  elected  by  popular  vote  and  the 
inception  of  the  electoral  college,  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  caliber  of  our  Presi- 
dents, though  not  as  fortunate  In  the  actual 
operation  of  the  electoral  college.  Time  and 
experience  have  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
electoral  college  has  substantial  defects 
which  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  stability 
of  our  presidential  system.  The  nature  of 
these  deficiencies  have  been  presented  and 
debated  before  you  on  nximerous  occasions; 
nevertheless,  I  submit  that  this  issue  is  no 
longer  a  mere  topic  of  discussion  on  Capitol 
Hill,  but  rather  the  subject  of  ventilation 
among  Americans  regardless  of  their  status. 
Therefore.  I  solicit  your  sincere  objectivity 
as  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  system 
are  enumerated. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  at  least  three 
times  thHt  a  candidate  can  win  the  popular 
vote  and  lose  the  election.  In  other  words,  a 
candidate  can  win  a  olurallty  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  cast,  but  if  the  popular  vote  does 
not  give  him  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
then  he  may  lose  the  election.  Such  a  result 
Is  attributed  to  the  disproportions  between 
the  electoral  and  popular  vote. 

Each  State,  regardless  of  Its  population,  is 
entitled  to  a  minimum  of  three  electoral 
votes.  This  and  other  circumstances  cause 
the  number  of  persons  per  electoral  vote  to 
vary  from  State  to  State;  for  example,  it  is 
one  to  75.389  in  Alaska;  one  to  260.452  in 
Arizona;  one  to  330.599  In  Virginia;  and  one 
to  392,930  In  California.  However,  this  de- 
fect produces  a  predicament  contrary  to 
what  would  appear  to  logically  follow;  that  is, 
a  voter  in  a  small  State,  such  as  Alaska,  Ne- 
vada, or  Vermont,  can  influence  only  three 
electoral  votes  as  opposed  to  a  voter  in  New 
York,  where  his  vote  can  Influence  43  elec- 
toral votes.  Hence,  the  combined  votes  of  New 
York  and  California  equal  the  combined 
votes  of  20  other  States. 

If  a  candidate  can  carry  a  plurality  of  each 
of  the  1 1  largest  States  plus  any  other  State, 
he  wins  the  election.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  electoral  college  somehow  protects  the 
Interests  of  the  smaller  States  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  gravely  mistaken.  Careful  analysts 
of  this  Issue  have  concluded  that  neither  the 
Interests  of  the  small  States  nor  the  large 
States  would  be  unfairly  affected  by  direct 
voting.  This  point  is  made  for  Instance,  by 
Mr.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
a  recent  Washington  Post  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
inserted  In  the  Rkcoro  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Another  disadvantage  is  derived  from  the 
manner  In  which  the  electoral  votes  are  as- 
signed where  such  is  necessary  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  population  of  the  various 
States.  The  allocation  of  the  electoral  votes 
is  determined  by  the  census.  Censuses  are 
taken  every  10  years  and  become  effective  2 
years  later.  Therefore,  the  system  operates 
to  the  disadvantage  of  voters  in  rapidly 
growing  States. 

A  further  reason  for  this  disproportion  was 
noted  in  a  recent  law  review  article : 

"A  state's  electoral  votes  remain  fixed  re- 
gardless of  whether  one  person  or  one  mil- 
lion persons  vote  In  the  state.  For  exan^jle. 
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in  the  1964  election  three  times  as  ciany 
people  voted  In  Delaware  as  In  Alaska;  yet 
each  state  cast  three  electoral  votes.  IJore 
people  voted  in  New  Jersey  than  In  Ti  xas; 
yet  Texas  had  25  electoral  votes  whUe  New 
Jersey  had  only  seventeen.  In  Alaska,  6'  ,259 
voters  innuenced  the  assignment  of  ttree 
electoral  votes,  at  a  ratio  of  one  elec  oral 
vote  for  every  22.419  voters.  In  New  Tork 
the  ratio  was  one  electoral  vote  for  every 
166.657  voters.  In  the  1960  election  twK  e  as 
many  people  voted  In  South  Dakota  as  in 
Mississippi:  yet  Mississippi  cast  twlds  as 
many  electoral  votes  as  South  Dakota.' 

I  need  only  to  mention  the  built-in  li  lefB- 
clency  of  the  system  permitting  the  "win- 
ner" of  a  State  to  "take  all"  and  the  •  oser 
takes  nothing,"  even  though  he  may  hai  e  49 
percent  of  the  votes  of  the  State  cast  In  his 
favor.  Why  should  a  candidate  receive  136 
electoral  votes  In  the  States  where  he  ob- 
tained only  2  mUllon  popular  votes  anl  no 
electoral  votes  for  approximately  anotler  6 
mUllon  popular  votes?  Without  resortlrg  to 
extremes,  one  might  easily  view  this  process 
as  an  indirect  means  by  which  a  candid  ate's 
votes  are  simply  taken  away  and  comtlned 
with  those  of  hla  opponent.  As  stated  by  a 
former  Senator  of  Missouri.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  a  leading  advocate  of  electora,  re- 
form in  the  early  19th  century : 

"To  lose  their  votes,  is  the  fate  of  all  mi- 
norities and  It  is  their  duty  to  submit;  but 
this  Is  not  a  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of  rotes 
taken  away,  added  to  those  of  the  majority. 
and  given  to  a  person  to  whom  the  minority 
Is  opposed." 

I  submit  that  the  American  people  st  ould 
not  be  compelled  to  continue  tolerating  such 
a  disproportionate  and  inequitable  am  nge- 

ment. 

The  possibility  that  a  candidate  can  re- 
ceive less  than  a  plurality  of  the  pofMlai 
vote  and  yet  be  elected  President  was  alluded 
to  earlier.  This  is  a  very  real  problem  \«  hich 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  past  and  i  lulte 
probably  wUl  occur  again,  unlese  our  pr^nt 
system  is  reformed.  ' 

In  1824  although  Andrew  Jackson  revived 
more  electoral  and  poptUar  votes  tha4  did 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  but  not  the  reqfilred 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  the  electlo*  feU 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  whe- 
Adams  was  elected  President.  Mr.  Adf 
celved  a  mere  31.9  percent  of  the  _ 
vote  whUe  the  loeer.  Mr.  Jackson,  carrli 
percent  of  the  popular.  Incldently,  six 
did  not  choose  their  electors  by  popula 
that  year. 

The  election  of  1876  made  history  ^ 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  received  a  majority  of  (more 
than  260.000  popxilar  votes  over  Ruth^ford 
B.  Hayes,  but  the  returns  of  four  Statea|  were 
contested.  In  order  to  resolve  the  dlspi^te.  a 
16-man  electoral  commission  was  creatad.  By 
a  party  vote  of  8  to  7  the  Commission  tuled 
that  Hayes  had  won  the  Presidency.   , 

The  electoral  system  disclosed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  another  varlaUon  in  1888  Iwhen 
Grover  Cleveland  received  a  popular  pH^aUty 
of  about  100,000  votes  over  Benjamin  garri- 
son, but  Cleveland's  margin  gave  hlmj  only 
168  electoral  votes  as  opposed  to  Harrpon'8 
233  electoral  votes.  i 

Neal  R.  Pelrce  states,  In  his  treatise  o^i  the 
electoral  college  system  that —  I 

"Careful  analysis  shows  that  the  danger  of 
an  electoral  college  misfire  (of  the  poiular- 
vote  winner  losing)  U  not  just  historical  but 
Immediate  in  any  close  contest."  ' 

Can  we  honestly  ask  the  people  to  Revive 
the  fears  of  the  system  of  chance  and  In- 
certitude every  4  years?  Elections  are  likely 
to  continue  to  be  close.  Both  parties  ^nd- 
ing  much,  both  with  mass  TV  satuifctlon, 
both  with  professional  advertising  advice.  It 
is  the  opiiUon  of  many  that  the  dlsptopor- 
tion  between  the  popular  and  electoral  votes 
demands  the  abolition  of  our  present  sfstem. 

If  the  electoral  college  does  not  function 
a«  otir  forefathers  had  Intended,  the  " 
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elects  the  President  and  the  Senate  the  Vice 
President.  However,  there  are  Inequities  In 
this  alternative  also.  When  the  election  comes 
to  the  House,  each  SUte.  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation, has  one  vote  and  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  Is  necessary  to  win 
the  election. 

In  an  election  by  the  House,  the  five  smaU- 
est  States,  with  one  Representative  each  and 
a  combined  population  of  less  than  2  million, 
would  have  the  same  voting  power  as  the 
five  largest  States,  with  a  total  of  154  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  combined  population  of  64 
million.  Alaska,  with  one  Representative  and 
a  population  of  226.167  would  have  the  same 
influence  as  New  York,  with  41  Representa- 
tives and  a  population  of  16.782,304.  The  26 
tallest  States,  with  76  Representatives — out 
of  a  national  total  of  about  200  million — 
would  be  able  to  elect  the  President.  Fifty- 
nine  of  the  76  Representatives  would  have  it 
within  their  power  to  cast  the  votes  of  these 
States.  The  realities  of  the  system,  when  dis- 
closed through  simple  facts,  must  stimulate 
your  sense  of  Justice  and  fairness.  Further- 
more, the  House  alternaUve  in  no  way  com- 
pels the  Members  to  cast  their  votes  for  the 
candidate  who  carried  their  district  or  State. 
This  creates  an  opportunity  for  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  freely  wheel  and  deal  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  who  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent continues  indefinitely. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  accused  of  using  ex- 
tremes to  vindicate  my  arguments.  Neverthe- 
less the  uniqueness  of  the  1876  election,  to 
which  I  alluded  before.  Is  Indicative  of  the 
deeply  inherent  defects  which  would  result 
in  another  disaster  during  an  era  of  great 
crises,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  1876  election,  a  controversy  arose 
over  the  awarding  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
Florida,  Louisiana.  South  Carolina,  and  Ore- 
gon because  each  has  sent  double  sets  of  elec- 
tor returns  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Party  politics  entered  the  picture  when  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate  and  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled House  could  not  agree  on 
which  returns  to  accept.  A  constitutional 
Issue  was  raised  at  the  outset  of  the  dispute, 
since  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for 
such  a  predicament.  Notwithstanding,  In 
order  to  evade  a  confrontation  of  the  issue,  a 
Joint  committee  was  established  to  propose  a 
possible  means  by  which  the  question  might 
be  resolved. 

The  committee  evolved  a  plan  for  an  elec- 
toral commission  consisting  of  seven  Re- 
publicans, seven  Democrats,  and  one  Inde- 
pendent, to  decide  the  Issue.  Ten  of  the  ap- 
pointees were  to  be  Members  of  Congress — 
five  affiliated  with  each  party — and  five  Su- 
preme Coiui;  Justices  with  two  from  each 
party  and  the  independent.  Political  ma- 
neuvers Independent  of  those  transpiring  in 
Washington  resulted  in  the  disqualification 
of  the  alleged  independent,  David  Davis, 
and  left  only  two  Justices  to  choose  from, 
both  of  whom  were  Republicans.  Hayes  forces 
began  to  lav  the  ground  work  for  his  ac- 
ceptance in  the  South  by  compromise  and 
promises  to  the  Democrats  and  eminent  busi- 
nessmen. Acknowledgement  by  the  House 
Democrats  of  this  Hayes'  stratagem  fizzled  a 
House  attempt  to  reject  the  Commission's 
resolution.  We  must  note  that  the  Com- 
mission served  a  dual  purpose  In  that  it 
resolved  the  dispute  and  prevented  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  adjudicating  on  any  liti- 
gation questioning  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Commission's  creation  or  decision.  This 
brief  case-study  of  the  Hayes-Tllden  contro- 
versy clearly  demonstrates  the  chance  and 
uncertainties  of  the  electoral  college.  Th<» 
uncertainty  lies  in  the  niunerous  possible 
predicaments  which  would  evolve  from  the 
present  system.  I  ask  wbetber,  If  a  few  TOtee. 
m  such  key  States  as  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
had  been  recorded  in  the  Democratic  col- 
umn rather  than  in  the  Republican  In  our 
1968  presidential  election,  would  we  have 
had  an  encore  of  the  1876  anomaly?  We  can 


reasonably  conclude  that  In  such  a  case  the 
minority  party  candidate  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  decide  the  election.  In  the 
electoral  college  itself,  by  Instructing  hU 
electors  to  vote  for  one  of  the  major  can- 
didates, or  in  Congress,  If  he  had  the  sup- 
port of  several  State  delegations. 

As  quoted  earlier,  "the  office  of  President 
was  too  precious,  too  elevated,  to  be  left  to 
the  whim  of  the  common  man,  though  he 
could  express  his  preferences."  Therefore,  the 
Constitution  provides  no  specific  require- 
ment binding  electors  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didates of  their  parties  and  there  is  no  legal 
means  by  which  they  could  be  forced  to  vote 
for  their  respective  party  candidates.  In 
short,  the  electors  could  and  have  frustrated 
the  will  of  the  people. 

A  recent  Fordham  Law  Review  article  sug- 
gests that : 

"In  1960,  Henry  D.  Irwin  of  Oklahoma  was 
chosen  as  one  of  eleven  Republican  electors 
in  his  state.  When  Oklahoma's  electoral  col- 
lege delegation  met  on  December  19,  i960, 
Irwin  voted  for  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  who 
was  not  even  a  candidate  for  President.  Pour 
years  earlier.  In  the  election  of  1956,  the 
Democratic  Party  was  the  victim  of  the  de- 
fection of  another  elector,  W.  P.  Turner  was 
selected  as  a  Democratic  elector  in  Alabama 
when  Stevenson  and  Kefauver  obtained  56.5 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  In  that  state. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  electoral 
college.  Turner  broke  his  party  oath  and 
voted  for  one  Walter  B.  Jones,  stating:  'I 
have  fulfilled  my  obligations  to  the  people 
of  Alabama,  I  am  talking  about  the  white 
people.' " 

These  Isolated  situations  might  seem 
somewhat  remote;  nevertheless,  this  is  a  very 
current  problem,  in  view  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Bai- 
ley's defection  to  CSovemor  Wallace  In  the 
1968  election. 

Since  the  Constitution  empowers  the  State 
legislatures  to  determine  the  manner  by 
which  the  electors  are  to  be  selected,  they 
could  also  frustrate  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  classic  example  of  the  abuse  of  this 
power  was  a  move  by  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture in  1892.  Assuming  that  the  Republican 
ticket  would  carry  the  state  and  its  electoral 
votes,  the  Democratic-controlled  legislature 
changed  the  state's  method  of  awarding  elec- 
toral votes.  A  distinct  system  was  formed  so 
that  each  of  the  State's  12  congressional  dis- 
tricts became  a  separate  electoral  district, 
with  two  districts  at  large.  The  enactment 
allowed  the  winner  of  the  most  popular  votes 
in  each  district  to  receive  one  electoral  vote. 
The  Supreme  Court  sustamed  the  legisla- 
ture's exercise  of  power  In  McPherson  against 
Blocker,  where  the  court  held: 

"The  appointment  and  mode  of  appoint- 
ment of  electors  belong  exclusively  to  the 
states  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

This  Is  one  example  of  how  a  State's  elec- 
toral votes  may  be  manipulated. 

The  voters  of  Alabama  were  not  granted 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  electors  for 
Truman  and  Barkley  in  1948  because  the 
Democratic  Party  therein  supported  electors 
for  another  presidential  candidate.  Again  in 
1960,  the  will  of  the  people  was  frustrated 
when  the  voters  of  Alabama  could  not  cast 
a  vote  for  single  slate  of  electors  pledged  to 
the  Democratic  candidate;  and  in  1964  there 
was  a  repeat  of  the  1948  performance  for  i*e 
voters  could  not  vote  for  any  electors  pledged 
to  Mr.  Johnson. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  list  of  defects  of  the 
electoral  system  Is  long.  However,  It  has  not 
been  exhausted.  Otir  Pounding  Fathers,  to 
my  knowledge,  did  not  consider  nor  provide 
for  the  apparent  uncertainty  that  would  be 
created  by  the  death  of  a  candidate.  In  other 
words,  if  a  candidate  were  to  die — or  with- 
draw—after the  November  voting  and  before 
the  electors  met  In  December,  there  would  be 
uncertainty  as  to  Ms  successor.  This  eventu- 
ality would  raise  several  questions:  Would 
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there  be  another  national  election?  Would 
the  parties  noonlnate  other  candidates? 
Would  the  people  accept  the  new  candidates? 
Would  the  electors  accept  the  new  candi- 
dates? Would  the  new  candidate  approve  of 
the  vloe-presldentlal  candidate  or  would  an- 
other have  to  be  selected?  How  long  would 
It  take  for  Congress  to  decide  how  the  issue 
might  be  resolved?  Should  the  States  ratify 
any  decision  made  by  Congress?  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  questions  that  could  con- 
ceivably be  raised,  but  the  prime  question  Is 
whether  we  should  allow  such  unoertltude  to 
harass  us.  The  Congress  and  the  various 
States  adopted  the  20th  and  25th  amend- 
ments to  resolve  the  problem  of  succession, 
and  now  I  submit  that  we  can  and  should 
adopt  this  resolution  to  resolve  the  multi- 
plicity of  defects  inherent  In  the  electoral 
college  system. 

Without  doubt,  the  abolition  of  the  elec- 
tc^al  college  would  be  a  monumental  chsuige 
In  our  presidential  election  process.  Never- 
theless the  arguments  that  I  have  advanced, 
and  alluded  to  by  others  many  times  In  the 
past,  thoroughly  justify  this  most  needed 
reform.  It  has  been  advocated  by  such  emi- 
nent bodies  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Washington  Post, 
Saturday  Review,  and  a  Commission  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  Electoral  Re- 
form. The  resolution  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing is  consistent  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  ABA'S  oomxnlssion.  The  commission 
suggested  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  p>opular  plurality  of  at  least  40 
percent  to  be  elected  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  In  the  event  no  candidate 
received  such  a  number,  a  runoff  between  the 
top  two  candidates. 

The  desire  for  reform  of  the  system  is  held 
by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  A  Qallup 
poll  Indicates  that  81  percent  of  those  Inter- 
viewed are  in  favor  of  basing  the  election  of 
the  President  on  the  popular  vote  through- 
out the  Nation.  Saturday  Review  contends 
that  we  should  not  have  to  depend  upon 
tricky  and  antiquated  procedures  in  electing 
a  man  to  the  most  powerftil  office  In  the 
world.  Their  very  valid  argument  might  be 
buttressed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  recogni- 
tion, in  Gray  against  Sanders,  a  1802  ded- 
Blon,  that  the  phUoeophy  behind  the  elec- 
toral college  belongs  to  a  bygone  age.  A 
Pordham  Law  Review  article  very  succinctly 
expressed  the  sound  reasons  why  the  college 
must  be  reformed  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
It  stated : 

"The  workings  of  the  electoral  college  over 
a  period  of  almost  two  centuries  have  dem- 
onstrated the  compelling  need  for  substantial 
reform  .  .  .  The  reason  which  motivated  the 
Pramers  to  create  the  electoral  college  (sjre- 
tem)  no  longer  exist  .  .  .  The  America  of  to- 
day is  a  highly  Industrialized  and  sophisti- 
cated society  and  the  world's  leader  in  free 
enterprise  .  .  .  And,  most  important,  the 
principle  of  popular  election  has  met  the  test 
of  time  so  that  today.  In  the  United  States,  it 
is  a  cherished  and  firmly  established  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  .  .  .  Not 
only  have  the  reasons  for  the  electoral  college 
(system)  long  since  vanished,  but  the  Insti- 
tution has  not  fulfilled  the  design  of  the 
Pramers  .  .  .  As  It  exists  today,  the  nature  of 
the  Presidency  demands  that  there  be  no 
election  barrier  between  the  P»realdent  and 
the  people  .  .  .  Because  the  President  plays 
so  large  a  role  in  the  affairs  of  our  nation, 
it  Is  all  the  more  essential  that  he  be  elected 
by  a  method  which  assures  fair  and  equal 
votes  for  all  and  not  by  a  method  whlcb 
could  operate  to  frustrate  the  workings  of 
democracy,  undermine  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  render  svispect  from  the  outset  of 
his  admmistratlon  .  .  .  (The  ground  work 
has  been  laid  throughout  our  Republic's  his- 
tory for)  — one  man  one  vote.  .  .  .  Sturely,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  recognize 
this  principle  In  the  election  of  our  nation's 
two  highest  officials." 


The  direct  election  of  the  President,  If 
adopted,  will  not  alone  do  the  job  that  is 
needed.  Mr.  Ohalmers  M.  Roberts  of  the 
Washington  Post  has  said: 

''It  seems  likely  that  the  hearings  (on  the 
electoral  college)  will  have  to  consider  the 
entire  presidential  election  process,  not  Just 
the  relatively  simple  Idea  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  direct  popular 
vote." 

In  other  words,  we  must  consider  pres- 
idential nomination  reform  along  with 
presidential  election  reform. 

The  convention  system  came  into  being  In 
the  early  1800's:  "When  It  began  to  supersede 
the  more  or  less  haphazard  methods  of  self- 
nomination  common  in  South,  and  the  mass 
meeting  or  nomination  by  the  candidate's 
friends  used  In  the  North." 

The  national  convention,  similar  to  what 
we  have  today,  appeared  In  the  1830's  and  as 
stated  by  one  historian,  Eugene  H.  Rose- 
boom: 

"Despite  its  defects,  less  evident  then  than 
later,  it  has  remained  fundamentally  im- 
cbanged  In  general  structvire  through  over  a 
century  of  usage." 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
could  hardly  have  been  more  graphic  when 
he  described  the  national  party  convention 
as:  "Unmannerly,  undignified,  and  ridicu- 
lous." 

And  concluded  that: 

"In  my  opinion — and  I  think  most  Amer- 
icans will  agree — our  Presidential  nominating 
conventions  have  become  a  thoroughly  dis- 
graceful spectacle  which  can  scarcely  fall  to 
appall  our  own  voters  and  create  a  shockingly 
bad  Image  of  ovu-  country." 

I  believe  that  It  Is  most  unfortunate  for  all 
Americans  that  we  are  compelled  to  strug- 
gle with  a  system  for  nominating  presidential 
candidates,  that  contained  noted  detects  at 
its  Inception,  and  still  plague  us  today.  A 
recent  Baltimore  Sun  article  clearly  pin- 
pointed the  problem.  It  stated  that: 

"At  the  end  of  the  confusing  collection  of 
presidential  primaries  now  wrapped  up  for 
another  4  years,  the  prevailing  and  probably 
universal  appraisal  Is  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way. 

"The  sense  of  mummery  becomes  complete 
when,  as  now,  the  indication  Is  strong  that 
a  nonbelligerent  will  step  In  at  the  nominat- 
ing convention  and  sweep  all  the  marbles 
from  those  who  endured  the  travail  of  the 
primary  election  route  .  .  .  The  disappoint- 
ment of  the  primaries  is  that  they  so  often 
fall  to  do  what  a  half  century  ago  It  was 
confidently  expected  they  would  do,  take 
presidential  nominations  away  from  the 
backroom  boys  and  give  them  to  the  vot- 
ers ..  .  Suggestions  for  a  "better  way"  are 
always  abundant,  but  collide  with  practical 
obstacles  and  ethical  objections  which  so  Tar 
have  stopped  them  short." 

While  the  better  way  has  often  been  sug- 
gested In  the  past,  the  mood  and  tune  of  the 
country  seems  seasonable  for  whatever 
changes  are  deemed  necessary.  This  attitude 
Is  accentuated  by  the  strife  created  over  the 
Vietnam  war,  racial  extremism,  crime  In  our 
streets,  rioting  on  the  college  campuses,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  some  delegates  to  both 
conventions  and  the  American  public  to 
accept  a  "take  it  or  leave  It"  choice.  No 
patriotic  American  is  happy  about  our  frag- 
mented Image  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

However,  In  a  democratic  society,  the  con- 
sensus of  the  people  must  be  channeled 
through  their  leaders.  Can  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  be  truly  realized  when  they  have 
little  or  no  say  as  to  who  will  be  nominated 
for  the  "highest  office  In  the  land?"  Such  a 
question  Is  being  raised  not  only  among  the 
elite,  the  affluent,  the  Intellectual,  and  the 
politician,  but  also  among  the  middle  class 
and  the  poor,  the  blacks  and  whites,  and 
the  young  and  old  as  well.  Those  groups  to- 
gether embrace  the  majority  of  Americans. 
Therefore,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  find  a  bet- 


ter system  than  one  which  permits  a  few  loyal 
delegates  or  a  boss-ridden  convention  to 
decide,  by  naming  Its  party's  presidential 
nominee,  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  world. 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  one  who  fought  ve- 
hemently for  the  adoption  of  the  national 
direct  primary  once  stated : 

"The  era  of  boss  rule  In  American  politics 
Is  fading.  Every  time  the  Issue  of  bosslsm 
versus  the  American  people  Is  tested  at  the 
polls  now,  the  bosses  take  another  licking 
Let's  hand  them  a  death  blow  by  taking  the 
Presidential  elections  out  of  the  smoke-filled 
rooms  and  the  rigged  convention  halls  and 
placing  them,  via  the  national  prlmarr 
method,  firmly  In  the  hands  of  the  people." 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  the  hour  haa 
come  when  we  must  not  only  abolish  the 
electoral  college  In  the  Interest  and  discern- 
ment of  the  American  people,  but  we  must 
also  place  the  presidential  nominations 
"firmly  In  the  hands  of  the  people." 

If  we  can  stretch  our  Imagination  to  en- 
visage this  very  basic  proposition,  an  issue 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  objectives  of  the 
nominating  process  other  than  the  selection 
of  the  party's  standard-bearer.  Any  method 
for  nominating  Presidents,  as  enimierated 
by  "Palsky  and  WUdavsky  on  Presidential 
Elections,"  should  first,  aid  In  preserving  the 
two-party  system;  second,  help  secure  vigor- 
ous competition  between  the  parties;  third, 
maintain  some  degree  of  cohesion  and  agree- 
ment within  the  parties;  fourth,  produce 
candidates  who  have  a  likelihood  of  winning 
voter  support;  fifth,  lead  to  the  choice  of 
good  men;  and  sixth,  result  In  the  accept- 
ance of  candidates  as  legitimate.  Could  these 
objectives  be  met  if  we  were  to  have  a  direct 
national  presidential  primary?  I  am  confident 
that  they  can  be  realized  for  the  following 
reasons. 

The  primary  election  has  become  an  tm- 
tabllahed  Institution  In  the  United  States 
that  works  well  In  practice,  and  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  most  Important  problem  of 
presidential  nominations.  Candidates  would 
be  compelled  to  direct  their  appeal  to  the 
party  electorate,  and  not  merely  the  party 
hierarchy,  throughout  the  country.  Compet- 
itive two-party  politics  will  assure  the  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  tiie  voters  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  direct  national  primary. 
The  direct  national  primary  would  nomi- 
nate better  qualified  candidates.  The  field 
would  be  open  to  candidates  without  many 
years  of  experience  In  party  organization  and 
party  activities.  The  voters  would  have  a 
wider  choice  of  candidates,  Including  men 
of  national  stattire  In  fields  of  activity  not 
directly  reUted  to  politics. 

As  ardent  advocates  of  democracy.  It  is  our 
task  to  seek  better  ways  by  which  all  Ameri- 
cana can  play  a  role  of  significant  Impor- 
tance in  the  democratic  process.  David.  Moss 
&  Goldman  expressed  in  "The  National  Story" 
that  "the  nominating  process  should  be  de- 
mocratized by  letting  the  people  participate 
directly  In  the  choice  of  nominees."  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  their  notion.  As  an 
Informal  procedure,  the  convention  looks  to 
certain  areas  and/or  States  of  the  country 
for  Its  Ideal  notnlnee,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  areas.  This  is  certainly  an  unfair  ap- 
proach. The  characteristic  of  the  national 
primary  would  be  to  give  every  State  and  Its 
citizens  an  effective  chance  for  the  nomina- 
tion by  either  party. 

Advocates  of  the  convention  system  have 
criticized  the  national  direct  primary  by  al- 
leging that  the  prenomlnaOng  campaigns 
might  be  exhausting  for  the  candidates  and 
expensive  for  their  backers.  I  think  that  ways 
and  means  can  be  found  to  at  least  prevent 
these  problems  from  exceeding  their  present 
scope.  Most  nominees  of  the  convention  sys- 
tem have  had.  In  recent  years,  to  begin  wwk- 
Ing  almost  4  years  in  advance  of  the  con- 
vention by  which  they  were  nominated, 
which  required  great  durabUlty  and  heavy 
expenditures. 
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Th»  elimination  of  the  present  nominating 
procedures  and  of  the  electoral  ctrilegejsys- 
tecn  will  effect  some  savings  which  \((oviId 
offset  some  of  the  costs.  In  short.  I  brieve 
that  In  the  long  nin,  the  elimination  o^  the 
electoral  college  and  the  adoption  of 
direct  national  primary  could  be  made 
economical  than  our  present  system  of 
nation  and  election  of  the  President.  B^ 
Is  of  first  Importance  to  adopt  the  syfctem 
that  Is  the  most  democratic.  We  certfclnly 
have  the  Ingenuity  and  resources  to  then  in- 
sure that  no  candidate  faces  inequltlfs  or 
unjust  hindrances  due  to  economic  fa^rs. 

Probably  the  most  repeated  argument 
against  the  present  nominating  system  Is 
that  the  political  convention  Is  Inevitably  a 
boss-ridden  travesty  on  popular  Instltumons, 
intolerable  and  Incurable.  On  the  other  nand, 
It  Is  argued  that  a  direct  national  prlinary 
would  weaken  the  forces  of  cohesion  jthat 
make  a  political  party  capable  of  assujnlng 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  ofj  the 
government.  The  proposal  which  I  am  piak- 
Ing  would  eliminate  presidential  nomination 
from  the  convention  procedures,  but  not  the 
nomination  of  the  Vice  President  or|  the 
artlcvilatlon  of  the  party  platforms.  Thui,  the 
present  convention  system  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced  In  scope  but  would  retain 
sufficient  functions  Important  to  a  party's 
survival. 

In  our  past  political  history  many  dlfetln- 
gulshed  leaders  of  our  Nation  have  advocated 
a  direct  national  primary.  Theodore  I 
velt  for  Instance,  suggested  that  candi^lates 
be  nominated  by  means  of  a  national  oresl- 
dentlal  primary  during  his  campaign  of  1912. 
A  year  later  President  Woodrow  Wilson  Real- 
ized the  necessity  for  this  reform  li 
message  to  Congress,  when  he  stated: 

I  turn  now  to  a  subject  which  I  hof 
be   handled  promptly  and   without   s« 
controversy  of  any  kind.  I  mean  the  m« 
of  selecting  nominees  for  the  Preslden( 
the  United  States.  I  feel   confident  tl 
do  not  misinterpret  the  wishes  on  th< 
pectatlons    of    the    country    when    I 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  whlcl 
provide  for  primary  elections  throughoi 
coiintry  at  which  the  voters  of  the  e 
parties  may   choose   the  nominees   fc 
Preeldency  without  the  Intervention  of 
natlng  conventions. 

In  this  contemporary  day  of  dlssenl 
upheaval,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reclt« 
democratic  Ideals  and  defend  our  poetical 
Institutions.  But  I  suggest  that  our  N|itlon 
Is  better  advised  to  Implement  those  Ideals 
and  restructure  our  Institutions.  A  ne^  his- 
tory Is  being  written  In  our  Nation  tpday. 
Americans  are  realizing  as  never  before|  that 
our  country's  priorities,  direction.  and|  des- 
tiny must  be  fundamentally  responsive  to  all 
the  people.  There  is  an  Irreversible  amqition 
for  the  realization  of  this  Nation's  best  dem- 
ocratic visions.  Let  us  grant  the  peoplp  the 
rightful  responsibility  they  desire.  L^t  us 
begin  by  aUowlng  the  people  to  truly  felect 
their  own  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cofasent 
that  an  analysis  of  the  resolution,  thejreso- 
lutlon  itself,  the  Washington  Post  edloorial. 
and  the  earlier-mentioned  article  by  Mr. 
Tom  Wicker,  be  printed  at  this  point  lix  the 
Rkcobo. 

The  PREsroiNG  Ofticeb.  The  Joint!  res- 
(rtutlon  win  be  received  and  appropr^tely 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  IJolnt 
resolution  and  material  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator) from 
Oregon. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72) J  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  noiiina- 
tlon  and  election  of  the  President  anq  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hattxzu),  was  received,  read  twilce  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  op  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  l|i  the 
Rzcoao,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Rxs.  72 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) .  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  vaUd  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States : 

"ARXICLB — 

"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years  and.  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 

"Sec.  2.  The  official  candidates  of  political 
parties  for  President  shall  be  nominated  at 
a  primary  election  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations hereafter  in  this  article  provided, 
but,  In  the  primary  election  each  voter  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  only  In  the  primary  of  the 
party  of  his  registered  affiliation. 

"Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  President 
except  In  the  primary  of  the  party  of  his 
registered  affiliation,  and  his  name  shall  be 
on  that  party's  ballot  In  all  the  States  If 
he  shall  have  filed  at  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  the  President 
of  the  Senate  one  or  more  petitions  In  sup- 
port of  his  candidacy  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  have  determined  that  he  Is 
qualified  under  this  article  as  a  candidate 
for  such  nomination.  A  person  shall  be  quali- 
fied as  a  candidate  for  such  nomination  only 
If  (1)  petitions  so  filed  In  support  of  bis 
candidacy  have  been  signed,  on  or  after  the 
first  day  In  January  of  the  year  in  which  the 
next  primary  election  for  President  is  to  be 
held,  by  a  number  of  qualified  voters,  in  any 
or  all  of  the  several  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  equal  In  number  to  at  least 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  throughout  the  United  States  for  all 
candidates  for  President  (or.  in  the  case  of 
the  primary  election  first  held  after  the  rati- 
fication of  this  article,  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President)  In  the  most  recent 
previous  presidential  election,  and  (2)  such 
petitions  are  filed  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  the  year  in  which  the  next  primary  elec- 
tion for  President  is  to  be  held,  unless  the 
Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

"Upon  request  made  to  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State  or  the  District  of  (Columbia  by 
any  person  on  whose  behalf  any  such  peti- 
tion bearing  signatures  of  residents  of  that 
State  or  District  has  been  prepared  In  any 
year,  the  chief  executive  shall  determine,  and 
certify  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
number  of  signatures  appearing  on  aruch 
petition  which  are  valid  signatiires  of  quali- 
fied voters  of  that  State  or  District  which 
have  been  placed  upon  that  petition  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  January  of  that  year. 

"On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  March 
of  each  year  In  which  a  primary  election  Is 
to  be  conducted  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  President,  unless  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  app>olnt  a  different  day,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  certify  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  each  State  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  name  of  each  person  who  has 
qualified  under  this  article  as  a  candidate 
for  such  nomination  and  the  name  of  the 
political  party  of  such  person. 

"Sec.  4.  The  time  of  the  primary  election 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States,  and,  unless  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day,  such  primary 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
after  the  third  Monday  In  May  In  the  year 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  regular  term 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 


"Sec.  6.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
primary  election,  or  at  such  time  as  the 
Congress  may  prescribe  by  law.  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  of  each  political  party  for  whom 
votes  were  cast,  and  the  number  of  votes  for 
each  such  person,  which  lists  shall  be  signed, 
certified,  and  transmitted  under  the  seal  of 
such  State  or  District  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  shall  forthwith  open 
all  certificates,  count  the  votes,  and  cause  to 
be  published  In  an  appropriate  publication 
the  aggregate  number  of  votes  cast  for  each 
person  by  the  voters  of  the  party  of  his 
registered  affiliation.  The  person  who  shall 
have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
cast  by  the  voters  of  the  party  of  his  regis- 
tered affiliation  in  all  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  the  official  candidate  of 
such  party  for  President  throughout  the 
United  States,  If  such  nvunber  be  a  plurality 
amounting  to  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  such  votes  cast. 

"If  no  person  receives  at  least  40  per 
centima  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
candidates  for  nomination  for  President  by 
the  voters  of  a  political  party,  the  Congress 
shall  provide  by  law.  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  for  a  runoff  election 
which  shall  be  held,  unless  the  Congress 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day.  on  the 
third  Tuesday  after  the  third  Monday  In 
July  next  following  the  primary  election,  be- 
tween the  two  persons  who  received  the 
greatest  niimber  of  votes  cast  for  candidates 
for  the  presidential  nomination  by  voters  of 
such  political  party  In  the  primary  election. 
No  person  ineligible  to  vote  In  the  primary 
election  of  any  political  party  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  a  runoff  election  of  such  politi- 
cal party. 

"The  result  of  any  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  ascertained  and  declared  in  the 
manner  provided  by  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  primary  election  the  result  of  which 
provided  the  occasion  for  such  runoff  elec- 
tion. 

"Immediately  upon  the  ascertainment  of 
the  name  of  the  candidate  of  each  political 
party  for  President,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  certify  the  name  of  such  candidate 
and  party  to  the  chief  executive  of  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  6.  Each  political  party  for  which  the 
name  of  a  presidential  candidate  shall  have 
been  determined  pua^uant  to  this  article 
shall  nominate  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who.  when  chosen,  shall  be  the  official 
candidate  of  such  party  for  Vice  President 
throughout  the  United  States.  No  person  con- 
stitutionally Ineligible  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident shall  be  eligible  for  nomination  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  candidate  of  each  political  party  for 
President  shall  certify  forthwith  to  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  name  of  the  person  chosen  by 
that  party  as  its  official  candidate  for  Vice 
President. 

"Sec.  7.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resig- 
nation or  disqualification  of  the  official  can- 
didate of  any  political  party  for  President, 
the  person  nominated  by  such  political  party 
for  Vice  President  shall  resign  the  vlce- 
presldentlal  nomination  and  shall  be  the  of- 
ficial candidate  of  such  party  for  President. 
In  the  event  of  the  deaths  or  resignations 
or  disqualifications  of  the  official  candidate 
of  any  polltlca.  party  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  official  candidate  of  any 
political  party  for  Vice  President,  a  national 
committee  of  such  party  shall  designate  such 
candidate  or  candidates,  who  shall  then  be 
deemed  the  official  candidate  or  candidates 
of  such  party,  but  In  choosing  such  candl- 
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date  or  candidates  the  vote  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  delegation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  consist  of  a  delegate  or  delegates 
from  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

"Whenever  a  substitute  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  designated  by  or  chosen  under  this 
section,  the  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  that  party  shall  certify  forthwith 
to  the  chief  executive  of  each  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  name  of  such  can- 
didate and  the  office  for  which  he  is  the 
candidate  of  that  party. 

•'Sec.  8.  The  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing any  primary  election  or  runoff  primary 
election  under  this  article  shall  be  prescribed 
In  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations.  For  purposes  of 
this  article  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  considered  as  a  State,  and  elections  under 
this  article  shall  be  held  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  In  such  manner  as  the  Congress 
shall  by  law  prescribe. 

"Sec  9.  The  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Umted  States  is  hereby  abolished.  Un- 
less the  Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent day,  there  shall  be  held  In  each  State 
and  m  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  October 
in  the  year  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  President  and  Vice  President  an  elec- 
tion In  which  the  people  thereof  shall  vote 
for  President  and  for  Vice  President.  In  such 
election,  each  voter  shall  cast  a  single  bal- 
lot for  two  persons  who  shall  have  been 
nominated,  designated,  or  chosen  as  official 
candidates  for  said  offices  as  provided  by  this 
article. 

"The  legislature  of  each  State  shall  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  manner  of  holding  such 
election,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations.  ITie 
Congress  shall  prescribe  the  places  and  man- 
ner of  holding  such  elections  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  shall  be  Included  on  the 
ballot  In  such  election  In  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Colvunbla  the  names  of  each 
pair  of  persons  who  shall  have  been  nomi- 
nated, designated,  or  chosen  pursuant  to 
this  article  as  official  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vic©  President. 

"Within  twenty  days  after  the  general  elec- 
tion, or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  may 
prescribe  by  law,  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
prepare,  sign,  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  a  list  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes 
were  cast  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
together  with  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each. 

"Sec.  10.  On  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
November  following  the  general  election,  un- 
less the  Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent day.  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
shall  forthwith  open  aU  the  certificates 
coimt  the  votes,  and  cause  to  be  published 
In  an  appropriate  publication  the  aggregate 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  pair  of  per- 
sons Joined  as  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  persons  Joined  as  candi- 
dates for  I»resldent  and  Vice  President  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  In  all  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  de- 
clared elected  President  and  Vice  President, 
'•spectlvely.  If  such  number  be  a  plurality 
amounting  to  at  least  40  per  centimi  of  the 
wtal  number  of  votes  certified.  If  none  of 
the  pairs  of  persons  Joined  as  candidates  for 
President  and  vice  President  shall  have  at 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
TOtes  certified,  a  runoff   election  shall   be 


held  between  the  two  pairs  of  persons  Joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  who  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  certified. 

"The  Congress  shall  provide  by  law,  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  for  the 
conduct  of  any  such  runoff  election,  and, 
unless  the  Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a 
different  day.  It  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  December 
next  following  the  general  election.  The  re- 
sult of  any  such  runoff  election  shall  be  as- 
certained and  declared  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  this  article  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion the  result  of  which  provided  the  occa- 
sion for  the  runoff  election. 

"Sec.  11.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the 
counting  of  the  certified  vote  totals  from 
the  respective  States  the  presldental  candi- 
date who  would  have  been  entitled  to  elec- 
tion as  President  shall  have  died,  the  vlce- 
presldentlal  candidate  entitled  to  election 
as  Vice  President  shall  be  declared  elected 
President. 

"The  Congress  shall  provide  by  law,  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  for  new 
elections  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  both 
the  persons  who,  except  for  their  death, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  become  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

"Sec.  12.  The  Congress  may  provide  by 
appropriate  legislation  for  cases  in  which 
two  or  more  candidates  receive  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  and  for  methods  of  determin- 
ing any  dispute  or  controversy  that  may 
arise  in  the  counting  and  canvassing  of  the 
votes  cast  in  elections  held  in  accordance 
with  this  article. 

"Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
the  voters  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  Members 
of  the  Congress  from  that  State,  but  nothing 
In  this  article  shall  prohibit  a  State  from 
adopting  a  less  restrictive  residence  require- 
ment for  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent than  for  such  Members  of  the  Congress, 
or  prohibit  the  Congress  from  adopting  uni- 
form residence  and  age  requirements  for  vot- 
ing in  such  election.  The  Congress  shall  pre- 
scribe by  law  the  qualifications  of  voters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article. 

"Sec.  14.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  15.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  January  following  Its 
ratification,  but  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the 
States  by  the  Congress." 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Hattield 
Is  as  follows: 

Analysis  or  the  Resoltttion 

The  resolution  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  or  after  January  1,  of  the  year  of  the 
next  Presidential  election,  following  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment,  persons  seeking  to 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  of  their  affiliated 
parties  for  the  nomination  of  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  submit  a  petition  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  listing  signa- 
tures of  qualified  voters  of  one  (1)  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
throughout  the  United  States  for  all  candi- 
dates for  President  In  the  most  recent  previ- 
ous presidential  election. 

All  certified  candidates  will  be  entered  on 
the  ballots  of  their  respective  parties  for  the 
primary  election  which  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  third  Tuesday  after  the  third  Monday 
In  May.  That  candidate  of  each  party  who 
received  a  plurality  of  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  registered  voters  of 


the  party  will  be  the  party's  nominee  for 
President.  Any  party  having  no  candidate 
who  received  the  requisite  plurality  will  be 
required  to  submit  the  two  candidates  who 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  to 
a  run-off  election  between  them,  and  the 
winner  of  such  will  be  the  party's  nominee 
for  President.  The  nominees  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent may  be  selected  by  a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  respective  parties. 

The  electoral  college  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  abolished.  The  President  and  Vice 
President,  comprising  a  single  ticket,  will  be 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  of  the  people 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  October.  In  order  to  be  elected,  a  presi- 
dential nominee  must  receive  at  least  a  plu- 
rality of  40  per  centum  of  the  vote  cast  and 
if  no  candidate  received  such  requisite  num- 
t)er,  then  a  run-off  will  be  held  between  the 
two  presidential  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast  and  the  winner 
of  such  run-off  election  will  be  President 
elect  of  the  United  States." 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Hatfielo  Is 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Mar.  3,  1969) 
Case  for  the  Direct-Election  Amendment 
A  strong  case  for  electoral  college  reform 
Is  being  built  up  in  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. The  testimony  taken  thus  far  seems 
to  constitute  a  mandate  for  change.  While 
there  Is  still  much  controversy  over  the  na- 
ture of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
submitted  to  the  states,  the  rising  popular- 
ity of  direct,  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  Is  Impressive. 

In  a  recent  session  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  William  T.  Gossett.  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
seemed  to  us  to  demolish  the  chief  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  a  direct, 
popular  election.  The  first  of  these  argu- 
ments is  that  the  smaller  states,  having  an 
advantage  in  the  present  distribution  of 
electoral  votes  (one  for  every  Senator  and 
Representative)  will  never  give  It  up.  Alaska 
for  example,  has  one  presidential  elector  for 
each  75,389  persons;  California,  only  one 
elector  for  each  392,930  Inhabitants.  Despite 
the  unfairness  of  this  favoritism  for  small 
states.  It  is  said,  those  states  will  insist  on 
clinging  to  their  advantage. 

But  this,  as  Mr.  Gossett  has  shown,  is  only 
one  side  of  the  coin.  The  general  ticket  sys- 
tem, which  throws  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  a  state  to  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
popular  vote  in  that  state,  greatly  Increases 
the  power  of  the  big  states  to  determine 
the  outcome.  Some  authorities  Insist  that 
the  individual  citizen's  chance  to  vote  for 
40  electors  in  California  and  only  three  in 
Alaska  gives  the  big-state  voter  a  greater 
impact  on  the  outcome,  John  Banzhaf's 
analysis  of  voter  power,  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters. Indicates  that  a  voter  in  the  largest 
states  has  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  chance  to  affect  the  outcome  of  a 
presidential  election  as  a  voter  In  one  of  the 
smaller  states  under  the  present  system. 

Beyond  this  Is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
presidential  candidates  come  from  the  big 
states  because  of  the  Importance  of  carrying 
those  states  In  the  electoral  count.  Under  a 
direct-election  system,  these  unnatural  in- 
fluences would  be  largely  eliminated,  and 
one  man's  vote  would  count  for  as  much  as 
any  others.  No  doubt  this  Is  why  the  polls 
show  that  a  direct-election  amendment  is 
popular  m  the  small  states  as  well  as  In  the 
large  ones  and  that  It  has  the  support  of 
many  small-state  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Qossett  was  equally  forthright  In  his 
contention  that  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  unfortunate  repercus- 
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slons  on  the  two-party  system.  Indeel,  he 
insisted  that  the  electoral  college,  as  11  now 
operates,  gives  a  great  incentive  to  third 
parties.  That  was  very  pointedly  detnon- 
strated  last  fall  when  Oeorge  Wallace  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  votes  on  the  g»ound 
that  he  and  his  supporters  could  assume  a 
king-making  role  by  the  manipulation  of 
electoral  votes  If  neither  of  the  major  pkrtles 
received  an  electoral  majority.  ' 

In  a  direct  election  of  the  President,  of 
coTirse,  there  would  be  no  electoral  votep  and 
therefore  nothing  to  give  a  third-part^  can- 
didate influence  or  standing  beyont^  the 
actual  votes  cast  for  him  at  the  poUsj  The 
president  of  the  Bar  Association  concluded: 
"Close  analysis  proves  that  direct  eU 
will  actually  strengthen  the  two-part^ 
tem — not  weaken  it — by  removing  specl 
oentlves  to  third  parties  and  equallzli 
voters  throughout  the  Nation." 

One  strengthening  factor  would 
spread  of  the  two-party  system  to  tl 
tire  country.  "Safe"  Democratic  or 
Uoan  states  could  no  longer  be  taki 
granted  because  whole  states  woulfl  no 
longer  swing  Into  one  column  or  the  other. 
but  the  presidential  candidate  of  each  would 
have  only  the  actxial  votes  directly  ca^  for 
him  by  the  people.  , 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  proposed 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  many  others  provides  for  a  r<m-off 
election  If  no  presidential  candidate  s|iould 
obtain  40  per  cent  of  tbejcmultn  votej  This 
would  eliminate  the  nece^if  for  an  election 
•ver  to  be  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  any  third  party  In  the  n4n-o£r, 
If  such  a  party  should  gain  siifBclent 
strength  to  deny  the  leading  candidate  40 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  which  Is  highly  un- 
likely. 

Mr.  Gossett  was  a  member  of  the  B^r  As- 
sociation's committee  which  made  ap  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  country's  elefctoral 
problem.  His  comments  shoiild  help  to  lay  to 
rest  many  of  the  loose  eu'guments  th$t  are 
being  made  against  a  system  that  would 
really  let  the  people  elect  their  own  Presi- 
dent. 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Times,  Jan.  30.119691 
In    the    Nation:    Som«    Aax    Mobe    fatJAL, 
Et  CrrEBA 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  January  29.— After  th4  fears 
aroused  by  the  1968  election,  the  time  seemed 
as  ripe  as  it  would  ever  be  for  fundamental 
reform  of  the  way  in  which  we  elect  Presi- 
dents. But  the  time  is  never  really  rlbe  for 
fundamental  reform,  and  the  election,  effort 
is  in  danger  of  bogging  down,  for  twb  pre- 
dictable reasons. 

One  Is  that  while  most  members  of  Con- 
gress and  officials  are  for  doing  som^hlng, 
not  enough  are  agreed  on  what  It  ou^t  to 
be.  The  Senate  subcommittee  on  coiistltu- 
tlonal  amendments,  for  example,  no:*  lines 
up  about  as  follows: 

Senators  Bayh  of  Indiana  and  TydHngs  of 
MaryUnd  for  direct  popular  election;  Sen- 
ators Krvln  of  North  Carolina  and  Dpdd  of 
Connecticut  for  proportional  divlsloij  of  a 
state's  electoral  votes  according  to  Itsjpopu- 
lar  votes;  Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska  for  as- 
signing an  electoral  vote  to  each  Cdngres- 
slonal  district;  Senator  Fong  of  Hawili  and 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  for  either  the 
proportional  or  the  district  plan;  Senators 
EasUand  of  Mississippi  and  Dirksen  ^*  ""- 
nois,  fluid. 

The  other  major  problem  Is  the  Iro: 
conoeptions  many  politicians  hold,  almost  as 
articles  of  faith,  about  direct  populajr  elec- 
tion—which happens  to  be  the  only  reform 
pUn  that  has  great  public  support  (79  per- 
cent m  the  latest  Harris  poll  on  the  subject) 
and  that  would  eliminate  aU,  not  Jus^  some, 
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of  the  dangers  of  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem. 

These  misconceptions,  nevertheless,  have 
produced  an  opposition  to  the  direct  voting 
plan  that  rests  largely  on  two  directly  con- 
tradictory propositions,  neither  of  which  Is 
true — that  direct  popiUar  voting  would  dam- 
age the  Interests  of  the  small  states,  or  else 
that  It  wotUd  damage  the  interest  of  the 
large  states.  (Neither  small  nor  large  states, 
of  course,  have  any  necessary  similarity  of 
interests,  not  even  rural  or  urban;  Texas 
and  Michigan  are  large  states  with  substan- 
tial rural  Interests;  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut are  small  but  urban  states.) 

NO    SMALL-STATE    ADVANTAGE 

The  small -state  argument  holds  no  water 
at  all.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
matic assignment  of  at  least  two  electoral 
votes  to  every  state  gives  greater  proportional 
representation  In  the  Electoral  College  to 
the  voters  of  sparsely  populated  8tate6. 
Alaska,  for  Instance,  gets  one  electoral  vote 
for  only  75,389  persons,  while  California  gets 
one  for  392,930  persons.  ThU  looks  good  on 
paper;  but  In  politics  Alaska's  "advantage" 
is  worth  less  than  Wally  Hlckel's  standing 
with  the  Sierra  Club.  California  still  casts 
forty  electoral  votes  to  Alaska's  three.  And 
anyone  who  doesn't  understand  what  that 
means  need  only  count  how  many  Presiden- 
tial candidates  visited  Nome  or  Fairbanks 
last  year. 

POPTTLAK    VOTE    BENEFIT 

In  fact,  the  twelve  largest  states  In  the 
Electoral  College  could  choose  a  President 
with  281  votes,  no  matter  what  the  other  38 
states  did.  And  the  power  of  Alaskans  and 
other  small -state  residents  In  a  Presidential 
election  wo\ild  be  substantially  enhanced, 
not  reduced,  by  direct  popular  voting.  That 
Is  because,  under  the  system  In  which  a  state 
popular-vote  winner  takes  all  of  that  state's 
electoral  votes,  the  ballots  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  loser  are  completely  negated;  In 
popular  voting,  they  would  be  counted  equal- 
ly with  the  votes  of  every  other  voter  In 
every  other  state. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
people  of  the  big  states  would  be  damaged 
by  popular  voting — although  it  is  true  that 
the  ability  of  those  states  to  dominate  the 
Electoral  College  (which  they  have  in  fact 
seldom  done;  witness  1968)  would  be  re- 
duced. These  states  would  remain  the  major 
population  centers,  and  Presidential  candi- 
dates would  continue,  in  Barry  Goldwater's 
phrase,  to  "hunt  ducks  where  the  ducks  are." 
Does  anyone  imagine  that  New  Tork  and 
California  would  not  remain  the  prime 
hunting  grounds  of  Presidential  candidates? 
Or  that  candidates  and  Presidents  would 
not  conduct  themselves  generally  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  appeal  to  urban  voters? 

While  urban-based  minority  groups  might 
lose  some  of  their  power  over  big  blocks  of 
electoral  votes,  is  there  any  longer  a  Justifi- 
cation for  that  advantage  now  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rulings  are  putting  an  end  to 
rxiral-dominated  state  legislatures?  All  ml- 
nority-gjoup  votes  would  be  counted,  more- 
over, under  the  direct  election  plan;  those 
of  blacks  who  voted  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
in  Illinois,  for  example,  were  negated  when 
Richard  Nixon  took  all  that  state's  electoral 
votes  in  1968. 

Neither    the    small    states   nor    the    large 
states,    in    short,    would    suffer    from    direct 
voting.  The   people   of  one   would   only   be- 
come as  Lmi>ortant  as  the  people  of  the  other — 
no  more  and  no  less. 


as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  77,  the  Mined  Lands 
Restoration  and  Protection  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


B.    77 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 


S.   BO  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hamsen) 
was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  907,  g 
bill  to  consent  to  the  Interstate  Environ- 
ment Compact. 

S.    1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  1087,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  regarding 
the  revenue-sharing  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration concerning  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  administration, 
s.  leis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1615,  to  pro- 
vide income  tax  simplification,  reform, 
and  relief  for  smetll  business. 

S.    1741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttl- 
BRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Protjtt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1741,  to 
provide  increased  unemployment  benefits 
compensatiton  to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

S.    1824 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIk- 
tyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1824,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act  to  require  premarket 
clearance  of  medical  devices. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLXTTION    29 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29, 
authorizing  the  proclamation  of  National 
Peace  Corps  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION 26— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT   RESOLUTION    ON   NA- 
TIONAL   AMERICAN    INDIAN   AND 
ALASKA  NATIVES  POLICY 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  on  national  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  policy  that  will  re- 
state and  reaffirm  the  unique  and  long- 
standing relationship  between  these  citi- 
zens and  the  Federal  Government.  Tbe 
resolution  proposes  a  bold  new  construc- 
tive course  of  action  designed  to  enable 
both  parties— the  Federal  Govemment 
and   the   American   Indian   pe<«)lfr-w 
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work  in  mutual  trust  toward  achieving 
agreed  upon  national  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
Mr.  President,  the  basic  posture  of  our 
Govemment  toward  American  Indians 
has  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.  In  the 
most  sweeping  terms,  these  have  ranged 
from  according  tribes  the  full  dignity 
and  respect  as  separate  and  sovereign 
nations  to  treating  the  Indians  in  a  de- 
meaning and  paternalistic  gxiardian- 
ward  relationship. 

Underlying  these  various  relationships 
is  a  large  and  still-growing  body  of 
treaties,  court  decisions,  and  laws.  They 
provide  the  juridical  basis  amd  the  his- 
torical background  which  supports  the 
longstanding  and  unique  relationship 
between  Indians  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. 

Although  this  relationship  has  some- 
times been  criticized  by  the  Indian  com- 
munity and  others,  it,  nevertheless,  car- 
ries with  it  certain  benefits  which  In- 
dians value,  and  even  consider  critical  to 
the  continued  survival  of  their  culture 
and  their  identity  as  a  people.  These 
benefits  are,  first,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's special  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Indian  lands,  resoiu-ces,  and 
rights;  and  second,  the  provision  of  basic 
community  services  to  Indians  under 
specified  conditions. 

American  Indian  people  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  maintained  unique 
and  close  official  ties  with  our  Govem- 
ment for  an  extended  period  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Yet,  when  we  examine 
selected  living  conditions  of  Indian  peo- 
ple as  contrasted  to  the  general  popula- 
tion, we  must  look  upon  the  gross  dis- 
parities as  "monuments  of  failure"  to  our 
past  Indian  policies.  These  conditions 
are  illustrated  by  the  following: 

The  infant  mortaUty  rate  for  Indians 
is  30.8  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  com- 
pared to  20.7  for  all  races; 

The  average  age  at  death  for  Indians 
is  46.1  years  compared  to  65  years  for 
all  races  in  the  Nation; 

The  average  Indian  family  of  five  or 
six  lives  in  a  one-  or  two-room  house,  24 
percent  of  which  lack  running  water  and 
adequate  sanitation  facilities; 

Fifty  percent  of  Indian  students  drop 
out  of  school  before  graduation,  and  the 
average  number  of  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  Indians  is  8.4  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  10.6; 

Unemployment  among  Indian  people 
is  many  times  the  national  average,  and 
runs  as  high  as  60  percent  on  some  res- 
ervations during  the  winter  months;  and 

In  50  percent  of  the  Indian  households, 
the  armual  income  is  under  $2,000,  well 
below  the  poverty  level  established  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

While  these  statistics  are  only  illustra- 
tive of  the  total  social  circumstances  of 
Indian  people,  they  represent  the  kind 
of  problems  which  must  be  overcome 
through  a  new  positive  and  dynamic  na- 
tional Indian  policy  if  Indians  are  to 
share  in  the  American  dream  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  a  quality  life  for  all. 

Before  outlining  the  provisions  of  my 
proposed  concurrent  resolution  on  na- 
tional Indian  policy  for  Members  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  worthwhile  to  review  the 


last  statement  of  national  Indian  policy 
and  some  of  the  imfortxmate  conse- 
quences it  has  had  on  the  relationship 
of  Indian  people  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  108, 
83d  Congress,  first  session,  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  1953.  This  resolution 
was  cast  in  terms  of  granting  Indians 
their  rights  and  prerogatives  as  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Its  stated  piUT>ose  was  to 
free  them  from  Federal  control  and  su- 
pervision and  make  them  subject  to  the 
saxae  laws  and  entitled  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  other  citizens.  What  this 
meant,  however,  to  many  in  the  Indian 
community  was  an  end  to  their  imique 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment along  with  its  attendant  benefits, 
protections  and  services.  It  was  from  this 
policy  era  that  the  word  "termination" 
was  added  to  the  Indians'  vocabulary.  As 
a  consequence,  this  policy  statement  has 
become  a  symbol  and  has  been  resented 
and  resisted  by  the  Indian  community. 

Since  its  approval  by  Congress  in  1953, 
the  Indian  community  has  devoted  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  its  thinking  and  ener- 
gies toward  having  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  replaced  by  an  Indian 
policy  more  compatible  and  favorable  to 
their  Interests.  Many  Indians  have  sis- 
sumed  the  position,  and  I  believe  right- 
fully so,  that  their  substandard  social 
and  economic  conditions  Justify  a  na- 
tional policy  and  national  programs  that 
would  permit  them  to  become  partici- 
pating and  contributing  members  of 
American  society,  and  until  such  time 
as  this  goal  is  attained,  the  Govem- 
ment must  honor  its  legal  and  moral 
conmiitments. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  108 
since  its  inception  has  cast  a  shadow  on 
practically  all  of  the  Federal  C3ovem- 
ment's  efforts  to  work  out  constructive 
approEWJhes  and  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Indian  community. 
Indian  people  look  upon  any  proposed 
change  in  policy  or  program,  no  matter 
how  well-conceived,  with  suspicion  said 
as  a  covert  move  to  terminate  their 
imique  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Govemment. 

A  national  awakening  and  concern  to 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  begin- 
ning in  the  early  1960's,  resulted  In  a 
"subtle"  abandonment  by  our  Govem- 
ment of  the  termination  policy  contained 
In  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108. 
As  this  broader  movement  in  behalf  of 
the  disadvantaged  gained  momentum,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
Indians  ranked  among  the  most  dis- 
advantaged of  the  country's  disadvan- 
taged people. 

During  this  period.  Congress  approved 
legislation  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  new  social  and  economic  programs 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Govem- 
ment. Indians  generally  were  considered 
to  be  eligible  for  these  new  programs, 
not  so  much  on  the  basis  of  their  being 
Indians,  but  more  on  the  basis  of  their 
being  disadvantaged  citizens  who  met 
program  criteria  and  standards.  The 
Govemment  began  to  enjoy  a  degree  of 
success  during  this  period  in  working 
with  Indian  people  toward  the  resolution 
of  some  of  their  real  problems.  A  broad 


array  of  Federal  agencies  became  In- 
volved, directly  and  indirectly,  and  pro- 
vided substantial  financial  and  other 
forms  of  support  in  this  combined  effort. 
These  developments  have  given  new 
hope  and  encouragement  to  Indian 
people  and  have  motivated  many  com- 
munities to  seek  innovative  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  long  standing  problems. 
This  decade  of  interaction  between  In- 
dians and  a  broad  array  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  units  of  governments 
has  created  a  positive  atmosphere  for 
change  in  the  Indian  field.  If  properly 
nurtured  and  refined,  it  offers  hope  smd 
assurance  that  many  of  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  Indians  from  achieving 
social  and  economic  equity  can  at  long 
last  be  overcome.  An  important  first  step 
is  a  reexamination  of  our  Government's 
(Kssture  toward  its  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  citizens. 

At  the  time  Congress  approved  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108  in  1953  as  our 
Government's  national  Indian  policy,  we 
believed  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Indian  people,  but  time  and  expe- 
rience have  demonstrated  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  replace  this 
policy,  which  has  proven  to  be  totally 
and  absolutely  unacceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  Indian  people,  with  a 
resolution  that  is  compatible  with  their 
unique  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Govemment  and  is  within  the  framework 
of  the  democratic  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded.  The  major 
features  of  the  resolution  are: 

First.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  unique 
relationship  that  exists  between  Indian 
people  and  the  Federal  Govemment: 

Second.  A  repudiation  of  termination 
as  a  national  policy,  together  with  ex- 
press recognition  of  the  right  of  tribal 
groups  to  exercise  greater  opportunities 
for  Indian  control  and  the  full  range  of 
self-determination  and  all  that  it 
Implies; 

Third.  A  reinforcement  of  the  citizen- 
ship rights  of  all  Indians; 

Fourth.  A  recognition  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  those  Indians 
residing  beyond  the  areas  served  by 
special  Indian  programs  and  services  are 
treated  equally  with  other  citizens  in 
consideration  for  services  through  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  resources; 

Fifth.  A  Government-wide  conamitment 
to  give  Indians  Eind  Alaska  Natives  the 
freedom  to  develop  their  individual,  fam- 
ily, and  community  potentials  to  the 
maximum: 

Sixth.  A  con^nitment  for  Govenmient 
protection  of  Indian  lands,  natural  re- 
sources, and  rights;  and 

Seventh.  A  recognition  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Native  cultures  as  a 
basts  upon  which  progress  can  be  pre- 
dicted. 

The  proposed  resolution  sets  the  stage 
for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives to  Join  vrith  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust 
to  launch  a  concerted  effort  to  overcome 
the  adverse  economic  education,  health, 
and  social  conditions  which  beset  their 
reservations  and  commimities. 

This  imdertaking  can,  in  my  view,  be 
achieved  within  the  framework  of  max- 
imum Indian  control  and  opportunity  for 
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self-determination  to  accommodate  the 
widest  possible  range  of  wishes  an^  de- 
sires of  Indian  people.  The  resolution 
would  not  restrict  the  existing  right  of 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  to  re- 
quest appropriate  changes — to  assume 
greater  responsibilities  and  increased 
self-determination— in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  GovemmentJ  The 
resolution  and  the  policy  it  states  \flould, 
however,  require  that  the  proce^  of 
change  be  democratic,  that  all  viewpoints 
be  heard  and  that  the  Indian  Interest 
and  the  national  interest  in  maintaining 
an  Indian  community's  unique  heritage 
and  culture  be  appropriately  obsarved. 
The  policy  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
would  also  require  that  all  of  the  nights 
of  the  minority  or  any  individual]  who 
does  not  desire  to  see  the  relationship 
changed  are  fully  protected.  | 

The  resolution  further  recognized  that 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are 
no  longer  confined  exclusively  to  resjerva- 
tions  smd  Indian  commimitles,  bul 
reside  in  areas  beyond  the  scope  oi 
cial  Federal  Indian  service  prograi 
eluding  many  urban  settings.  This 
an  obligation  on  the  executive  bn 
Government  to  devise  the  kind  o\ 
grammatic  approaches  to  make  ci 
that  these  peoples  are  served  through 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources. 
The  resolution  is  responsive  to  th<  kind 
of  policy  expression  that  American  |lndi- 
ans  and  Alaska  Natives  have  repeatedly 
asked  our  Government  to  adopt  Inj  their 
behalf.  I  am  hopeful  that  other  Mefaibers 
of  the  Senate  from  both  sides  of  th^  aisle 
will  join  with  me  as  cosponsors  o^  this 
Senate  concurrent  resolution.  Th|-ough 
its  provisions  a  new  era  can  be  opened 
for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
to  fulfill  their  hopes  and  aspiratioi 
a  better  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou; 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  conci 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
Record. 

The    concurrent    resolution    ^S 
Res.    26),    which    was   referred 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul4r  Af- 
fairs, reads  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26 
A  conciurent  resolution  on  national  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Alaska  Native  policy 
wmereas  It  Is  recognized  by  the  Congress 
that  the  American  Indian  stands  In  a  tnlque 
legal,  social,  and  economic  relatlonaplp  to 
the  Federal  Government  which  is  base^  upon 
treaties,  statutes,  and  Executives  ordets;  and 
Whereas  it  is  further  recognized  toat  this 
unique  relationship  Is  the  basis  fpr  the 
Federal  responsibility  to  protect  Indlart  lands, 
resources,  and  rights  as  well  as  to  irovlde 
basic  community  services  to  Indi^  and 
Alaska  Native  peoples  residing  on  rtserva- 
tions  and  In  other  traditional  trusti  areas: 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  understood  that  as  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  comn^nltles 
in  which  they  reside,  Indians  and  J  Alaska 
Natives  are  entitled  to  share  and  parlicipate 
on  the  same  basis  as  aU  other  cltii«ns  In 
the  full  range  of  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment programs  authorized  by  I'ederal, 
State,  and  local  units  of  government; 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government 
sponsible  for  assuring  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned rights  of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
are  fulfilled  and  that  the  eradlcatloE 


verse  economic,  education,  health,  and  social 
conditions  which  prevent  any  American  from 
achieving  a  life  of  decency  and  self-suffici- 
ency Is  a  priority  national  goal:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (th.e  House  of 
Representatives  concuTring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that — 

(1)  our  national  Indian  poUcy  shall  give 
full  recognition  to  and  be  predicated  upon 
the  unique  relationship  that  exists  between 
this  group  of  citizens  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  a  Oovemment-wlde  com- 
mitment shall  derive  from  this  relationship 
that  will  be  designed  to  give  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  the  freedom  and  encourage- 
ment to  develop  their  Individual,  family,  and 
community  potential  and  to  determine  their 
own  future  to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 

(2)  this  statement  of  national  Indian 
policy  replaces  the  policy  set  forth  In  House 
Concurrent  R«6olutlon  108,  83d  Congress 
(August  1,  1953),  which  Is  hereby  expressly 
repealed; 

(3)  improving  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  social  and  economic  development  efforts 
for  Indian  people  and  maximizing  opportuni- 
ties for  Indian  control  and  self-determina- 
tion shall  be  a  major  goal  of  our  national 
Indian  policy; 

(4)  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  program  efforts  and  procedures 
to  assure  that  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
peoples,  residing  In  areas  considered  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  direct  Federal  In- 
dian service  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
receive  services  and  attention  that  are  com- 
mensurate with  their  diverse  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs; 

(5)  American  Indian  property  will  be  pro- 
tected: Indian  culture  and  Identity  will  be 
respected:  and  Congress  will  commit  and 
dedicate  Itself  to  support  a  policy  of  de- 
veloping the  necessary  programs  and  services 
to  bring  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  a 
social  and  economic  level  of  full  participat- 
ing citizens;  and 

(6)  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress showing  combined  exjjendltures  made 
by  all  departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  Indiana  and 
Alaska  Natives. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    92 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  92)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  an  act  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  to  lie  on  the  table. 


of  ad- 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1971 

AMENDMENT    NO.    93 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8190,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  in- 
crease to  $157,428,359  the  supplemental 
appropriation  to  be  made  available  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams for  this  summer. 

The  program  includes  the  summer 
job  program,  providing  work  experience 
for  disadvantaged   14-   to   21-year-olds 


with  nonprofit  and  public  sponsors  and 
the  recreational  support  program,  pro- 
viding assistance  for  programs  benefit- 
ing children  8  to  13  years  of  age. 

In  this  effort  I  am  Joined  by  the  fol- 
lowing cosponsors:  Mr.  Wn,LUMS,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty  of 
that  committee.  Senators  Cranston, 
Eagleton,  and  Mondale,  of  that  com- 
mittee and  Senators  Bayh,  Brooki, 
Case,  Hart,  Humphrey,  McGovern,  and 

RiBICOFF. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  bill 
accepts  the  House  allowance  of  $100 
million  for  these  efforts,  of  which  $87.2 
million  would  be  made  available  for  the 
summer  job  program,  and  $12.8  for  the 
recreational  support  program.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  indicates  that  the 
portion  for  summer  jobs  would  add 
187,200  new  sunmier  Jobs,  each  consist- 
ing of  9  weeks;  this  would  bring  the  to- 
tal number  of  opportunities  to  601,400. 
We  seek  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $157,428,359 — an  Increase  of  $57.4 
million  above  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation— in  order  to  provide,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  designated  for  rec- 
reational support  programs,  a  total  of 
$144,628,359  for  summer  Jobs. 

We  base  our  request  of  $144.6  million 
on  the  amounts  which  the  League  of 
Cities — ^U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
certified  as  the  minimal  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  In 
our  cities  and  other  areas  this  coming 
simmier. 

The  need  was  documented  with  great 
specificity  on  a  city-by-city  basis  by  the 
League  of  Cities  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
December  4,  1970. 

The  letter  indicated  that  a  total  of 
641,639  10-week  opportunities  would  be 
needed  in  the  Nation,  consisting  of  330,- 
973  in  the  50  largest  cities,  and  310.666 
in  rural  and  other  areas. 

At  a  cost  of  $481  for  each  10-week  op- 
portunity, a  total  of  $308,628,359  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  that  amount,  and  accord- 
ingly an  additional  $144,628,359  is  needed 
to  supplement  the  $164  miUion  currently 
available  for  programs  in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  "wild" 
estimates  of  need;  these  are  needs  docu- 
mented on  a  city-by-city  basis  by  the 
League  of  Cities  based  upon  an  extensive 
survey. 

These  statistics  indicate,  for  example, 
that  unless  the  amount  we  seek  is  appro- 
priated, Boston  wUl  be  1,344  slots  short 
of  its  needs,  Los  Angeles  will  be  7,541 
slots  short.  New  York  City  will  be  46,138 
short;  and  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  25,- 
225  slots  short  of  its  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  in  respect  to  each  of  the 
50  major  cities,  the  number  of  oppor- 
timities  needed,  the  number  currently  al- 
located, and  the  additional  number  which 
could  be  provided  if  our  amendment  for 
a  $144  million  supplemental  is  adopted. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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NEEDS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  NATION'S  50  LARGEST 
CITIES 


Opportu- 

Opportu- 

nities as 

nities 

documented 

allocated 

by  League 
of  Cities— 

by  the 

DOL  with 

Additional 

U.S.  Con- 

funds now 

oppor- 

ference of 

appro- 

tunities 

Mayors  > 

priated  < 

needed 

City: 
Akron 

1.200 

477 

723 

Atl«nt« 

3.408 

1,795 

1,613 

Baltimore 

8.000 

5.068 

2,932 

Birmingham 

2,086 

1,186 

900 

Boston.. 

3,500 

2,156 

1.344 

Buffalo 

4,268 

2,159 

2,109 

CfiicaKO    . . 

40.000 
3,000 

23,434 
1,512 

16,566 

Cincinnati 

1,488 

Cleveland 

10.000 

5,315 

4,685 

Columbia 

2,000 

852 

1,148 

Dade  County 

(Miami) 

8,226 
2,280 

2,492 
1,194 

5,734 

Dallas 

1,086 

Dayton 

930 

572 

358 

Denver 

2, 100 

739 

1,361 

Detroit 

11.670 

8,270 

3,400 

El  Paso        

1,125 
1,178 
4,300 

571 

604 

1,584 

608 

Fort  Worth      .    . 

574 

Gary 

2,716 

Honolulu 

2,191 

405 

1,786 

Houston 

3,000 

2,106 

894 

Indianapolis 

2,500 

710 

1.790 

Jersey  City 

1,993 
4,000 

1,076 
1,300 

917 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

2,700 

Los  Angeles  (in- 

cluding Long 

Beach) 

20,000 

12,459 

7,541 

Louisville 

3,500 

1,874 

1,626 

Memphis 

2,394 

1,214 

1,180 

Milwaukee 

3,000 

1,656 

1,079 

Minneapolis 

2,735 

1,286 

1,449 

Newarl( 

14,563 

3,415 

11,148 

Hen  Orleans 

5,000 

1,412 

3,588 

New  York 

77,500 

31,362 
1,386 

46,138 

Norfolk 

2,625 

1,239 

Oakland 

5,785 

3,114 

2,671 

Oklahoma  City... 

1,000 

931 

69 

Omaha 

700 

1,056 

-356 

Philadelphia 

12,500 

4,339 

8,161 

Phoenix 

17,000 

2.388 

14,612 

Pittsburgh        

2,500 

4,321 
1,075 

-1,821 

Portland,  Dreg... 

5,000 

3,925 

Rochester 

1,000 

918 

82 

St.  Louis 

1,500 

1,755 

-255 

St.  Paul 

1,025 

386 

639 

San  Antonio 

5,514 

2,782 

2,732 

San  Diego 

2,500 

2,172 
2,152 

328 

San  Francisco 

5,000 

2,848 

Seattle 

5,000 

1,558 

3,442 

Tampa 

2,887 

2,384 

503 

Toledo 

990 

545 

445 

Tulsa 

850 

311 

539 

Washington,  D.C.. 

36,000 

10,775 

25, 225 

Total 

..       330,973 

141,064 

189,909 

'  Letter  dated  Dec.  4, 1970,  from  League  of  Cities— U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  accompanying  chart 
'  Table  1 1 1  provided  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Mar.  4, 1971. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
hasten  to  add  that  this  is  not  solely  a 
matter  of  the  big  cities.  For  example, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  600  slots  short  of  need, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  450  short,  Pueblo,  Colo., 
100  short,  Jackson,  Miss.,  125  below  needs 
and  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  a  shortfall  of  500 
slots. 

Mr.  President,  joined  by  most  of  the 
Senators  who  have  cosponsored  this 
amendment,  I  wrote  Vice  President 
Agnew  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1971,  citing  these  job  needs  and 
requesting  that  the  administration  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  revised  budget  re- 
quest to  meet  them,  as  well  as  the  need 
for  recreational  programs. 

The  administration  responded  on  April 
9, 1971,  with  a  request  of  $64.3  million,  of 
which  $51.5  million  would  be  for  summer 
jobs,  and  $12.8  for  summer  recreational 
programs. 

The  administration  plans,  if  its  request 
only  is  granted  to  provide  a  total  of  514,- 


200  9-week  opportunities,  each  con- 
sisting of  26  hours  of  paid  work  experi- 
ence per  week  at  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60  per  hour. 

This  would  be  a  departure  from  all  past 
years  imder  the  program  when  programs 
have  run  for  10  weeks. 

The  cost  per  opportunity  which  we 
have  used  in  computing  the  total  supple- 
mental— $481  per  job — Is  based  upon  the 
usual  10- week  program,  which  we  feel 
essential. 

The  objectives  of  these  programs  are 
to  keep  youths  occupied  in  meaningful 
activities  during  summer  months,  and  to 
provide  them  with  wages  which  will  as- 
sist them  in  contributing  to  the  costs  of 
their  education  and  in  helping  to  sup- 
port their  families  during  the  year. 

A  cut  from  10  to  9  weeks  will  reduce 
even  further  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  the  normal  out-of- 
school  period,  and  it  will  reduce  the 
amount  earned  by  approximately  $40,  a 
significant  amount  to  those  who  struggle 
below  the  poverty  line. 

To  cut  the  length  of  the  program  is  also 
to  diminish  the  opportunity  which  those 
conducting  the  program  have  to  provide 
youth  with  the  related  educational  and 
other  supportive  services,  smd  to  en- 
courage the  kind  of  enterprise  that  may 
set  patterns  for  a  life  of  work  rather 
than  of  idleness  and  welfare  dependency. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  should 
hold  fast  on  the  quality  of  an  opportunity 
in  terms  of  past  years,  and  not  set  a 
precedent  for  hiding  the  inadequacy  of 
funds  by  diluting  the  meaning  of  an  op- 
portunity. If  the  total  supplemental  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  that 
already  available  were  applied  to  fund 
10  week  opportunities,  then  an  aggre- 
gate of  474,636  slots  would  be  provided. 
This  is  only  slightly  above  the  414,000 
provided  last  year,  when  the  situation 
was  markedly  different. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  three  factors 
operative  in  the  coming  summer  which 
make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  provide  as 
a  minimiun  the  number  of  10  week  op- 
portimlties  that  the  League  of  Cities  has 
documented: 

First,  we  have  at  this  time  a  national 
unemployment  rate  of  6.1  percent — which 
is  serious  enough,  but  which  translates 
into  double  to  four  times  that  rate  among 
various  segments  of  the  teenage  popu- 
lation. Teenage  imemplosnnent  in  April 
was  at  an  average  rate  of  17.2  percent — 
the  highest  overall  rate  in  7  years.  Unem- 
ployment for  black  teenagers  in  the  first 
quarters  of  this  year  was  at  31.8  per- 
cent— approaching  twice  the  overall  rate. 
Except  for  the  32.8  percent  rate  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1970,  it  was  the  highest 
rate  since  1954. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers in  poverty  neighborhocxis  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  was  44.9  per- 
cent— compared  with  42.8  percent  in  the 
last  quarter  of  last  year.  This  is  the 
highest  rate  since  1967 — when  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  began  compiling  data  on 
imemployment  in  poverty  areas  and  al- 
though, of  course,  the  second  quarter  sta- 
tistics have  not  been  issued,  we  can  as- 
siune  that  these  and  probably  higher 
levels  pertain  at  this  time. 


The  Kemer  Commission — the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
first  urged  this  Nation,  In  its  March  1968 
report  on  the  riots  in  Newark  and  De- 
troit smd  other  cities — to  make  larger 
fiscal  commitments  to  programs  such  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  re- 
lated programs  to  meet  employment 
needs  in  poverty  areas  and  among  the 
poor  generally — thereby  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  the  desperation  of  disorder. 

We  must  soberly  recognize  that  the 
current  situation  is  very  incendiary — 
with  not  far  from  half  of  some  groups 
being  unemployed. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  experience  has 
shown  that  as  unemployment  levels  rise, 
the  capability  of  the  private  sector  to 
provide  jobs  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  the 
disadvantaged  declines,  for  when  regular 
employees  are  being  laid  off,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  hire  the  disadvantaged. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men— which  spearheads  the  private  pro- 
grams— had  a  goal  last  year  of  180,000 
opportunities,  but  because  of  imemploy- 
ment levels — then  at  4.7  percent,  fell 
37,000  short,  providing  only  143,000  jobs. 

Its  goal  for  this  sununer  is  150,000 
jobs  and — while  I  hope  the  private  sec- 
tor will  respond  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
National  Alliance  will  make  every  ef- 
fort— it  is  unlikely  that  the  goal — which 
is  above  the  nimiber  actually  provided 
last  year — will  be  met  with  national  un- 
employment at  6.1  percent — a  full  1.4 
percentage  points  above  the  level  a  year 
ago. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  even  the  amounts 
that  we  seek  will  just  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  need  and  constitute  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  what  should  be  provided.  The 
641,639  opp>ortunities  will  take  care  of 
only  about  one-third  of  the  1.8  million 
youths  in  the  so-called  target  group  even 
in  times  of  "acceptable"  imemployment, 
no  doubt  swelled  to  close  to  2  million  in 
these  especially  difficult  times. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  in  one 
very  important  respect.  The  administra- 
tion's supplemental  was  not  requested 
last  year  until  the  first  week  in  June — 
actually  a  week  before  the  program  was 
to  begin  in  most  of  the  Nation's  cities, 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation  was 
not  finally  approved  until  the  middle  of 
July — midway  through  the  program. 

The  administration's  request  quite 
commendably  came  on  April  9  this 
year — and  I  think  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  both  Houses  may  act  fi- 
nally on  this  matter  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

This  means  simply  that  there  Is  time 
to  provide  the  additional  amount  which 
we  have  requested,  and  time  to  allow  the 
cities  to  program  it  in  a  meaningful  way, 
putting  it  to  effective  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations deserves  the  greatest  credit 
for  recognizing  to  a  significant  extent 
the  needs  for  this  summer — providing  as 
they  have  an  amount  in  excess  of  that 
requested  by  the  administration.  But  in 
light  of  the  factors  that  I  have  men- 
tioned— the  unemployment  level  within 
the  group  that  the  program  can  benefit, 
the  difficulties  that  the  private  sector  will 
face  in  providing  jobs,  and  the  total  uni- 
verse of  need — I  submit  that  the  situa- 
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tion  calls  upon  us  to  provide  the  full 
amount  documented  by  those  closeslj  to 
the  affected  Individuals. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
might  add  that  even  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  ijec- 
reational  support  programs  may  noti  be 
adequate — since  the  program  will  relu:h 
only  1,900  children  or  less  than  1  perqent 
of  the  4.000,000  children  ages  8  to  13  In 
families  below  the  poverty  line.  I  subdilt, 
therefore,  that  as  this  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  we  may  wish  to  con- 
sider whether  a  further  portion  of  the 
aggregate  amount  which  we  seek  mijght 
be  earmarked  or  designated  for  the 
reational  support  program. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  following:  A  letter  d^ted 
April  16,  1971,  from  the  League  of 
Cities — UJ3.  Conference  of  Mayors  con- 
firming the  need  for  these  ajnounts;  the 
letter  dated  December  4,  1970.  from  the 
League  of  Cities — U.S.  Conference  i  of 
Mayors  documenting  the  need  on  a  clty- 
by-clty  basis;  a  letter  date  April  14,  lfi71, 
from  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men; a  letter  dated  April  15,  1971,  ffom 
the  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunit3^;  a 
letter  dated  February  17,  1971,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  a 
Department  of  Labor  release  dated  April 
9,  1971,  describing  the  administration's 
requests  and  its  effect  in  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Lsagux  or  Cmxs, 
VS.  CoNn&KNCx  or  Matois, 
Washinffton.  B.C.,  April  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkax  Sknator  jAvrrs:  On  behalf  of  |tlie 
nation's  may  ore.  we  appreciate  the  leadership 
you  have  again  t«Ucen  this  year  In  secudng 
needed  funds  for  summer  youth  progr^m^ 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  are  pleased,  as  you  no  doubt  are.  that 
the  President  has  annoiinced  Administra- 
tion support  for  a  $643  million  supplemental 
appropriation  for  these  vital  programs,  'this 
amount,  however,  falls  short  by  $93.1  million 
of  the  total  funds  needed  for  the  sumjner 
Job  opportiuilties.  According  to  the  OlElce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  only  $51.6  oill- 
Uon  of  the  total  to  be  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration represents  fluids  for  job  oppor- 
tunities. The  balance  of  $12.8  million  ■w\Xi  be 
requested  for  recreation  support.  j 

In  view  of  the  unemployment  crisis  >ow 
facing  the  cities,  we  must  have  the  full 
amovmt  of  $308.6  million.  Indicated  In  our 
survey  to  you  last  December,  to  effectlfely 
cope  with  the  severe  youth  unemploymient 
problem  this  summer.  The  original  budget 
request  of  $164  million  plus  the  latest  an- 
noiincement  of  a  proposed  $61  5  mllUoc  for 
summer  Jobe  represents  $215.6  million  or 
514,000  nine-week  Jobs.  As  you  will  recall,  our 
survey,  conducted  last  December,  reflects  the 
number  of  Jobe  needed  for  cities,  both  Urge 
and  small,  to  total  641,639.  For  the  fifty  larg- 
est cities,  the  total  need  Is  330.973  and  for 
the  medium  size  and  small  cities,  the  ttital 
need  is  310.666.  J 

Our  position  is  that  these  slota  shoulq  be 
full  opportunity  summer  Jobs,  a  ten  week 
period  at  $1.60  an  hour,  and  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  under  a  full  opportunity  i>ro- 
gram  would  total  $481  per  youngster. 


Therefore,  we  have  a  pressing  need  for 
summer  Jobs  alone  of  approximately  $308.6 
million  and  the  total  $215.5  million  requested 
by  the  Administration  represents  a  deficient 
amount  of  $93.1  million  In  funds  and  ap- 
proximately 127.600  simimer  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  $12.8  million  In  recreation  support 
Is.  m  oiu-  opinion,  not  sufficient  either.  As 
you  know,  in  past  years,  up  to  $30  million 
has  been  provided  in  recreation  support 
funds. 

Another  problem  that  we  have  encoun- 
tered by  the  Admllnstratlon  In  recent  years 
Is  their  limitation  on  the  transportation 
funds  to  "employment  related"  activities, 
"nils  rigidity  causes  hardship  on  cities  at  a 
time  when  employment  opportunities  across 
the  board  are  scarce.  The  $1.6  million  Is  not 
sxifflclent  If  the  limitation  mentioned  above 
Is  removed. 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  efforts  to  secure 
$93.1  million  above  and  beyond  Admin- 
istration requests  to  provide  the  total  need 
for  siuiuner  jobs  for  the  youth  in  our  cities 
this  summer.  The  614.000  nine-week  slots 
are  not  adequate.  We  must  have  approxi- 
mately 641.000  ten- week  simimer  youth  jobs 
to  cope  with  the  unemployment  crisis  In  the 
cities  this  summer. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  scarcity  of 
of  jobs  throughout  the  nation.  The  present 
high  rate  of  unemployment  representing  5.5 
mUllon  Americans  Indeed  presents  a  bleak 
picture.  With  Vietnam  veterans  returning 
and  older  persons  seeking  emplo3rment. 
coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  jobs  avaUable 
In  the  private  sector,  we  cannot  underesti- 
mate competition  for  the  Jobe  and  the  grave 
problem  the  lack  of  Job  opportxmltles  for 
the  youth  will  present  to  cities  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Again,    we    appropriate    your    efforts    and 

please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  further 

assistance  In  providing  viable  summer  youth 

employment  programs  for  the  nation's  cities. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  Hralt, 
Bxpcutive  Vice  President, 
National  League  of  Cities. 
John  Qttnther, 
Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  Leaotte  or  Crms. 

VS.  CONTERENCE  Or  MAYORS, 

Washington,  B.C.,  Becember  4.  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  E.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Office  Buildirig, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1971  needs  for  the 
stimmer  Neighborhood  Touth  Corjw  slots. 
The  Information  we  have  received  from  the 
fifty  largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  slots  these  cities  covild  effectively  use 
this  summer  Is  330.973. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contracts  with  a 
sample  of  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their 
needs  and  the  number  of  slots  these  cities 
could  effectively  utUlze  to  total   310,666. 

Combining  these  figiires — the  total  for  the 
fifty  largest  cities  with  estimated  needs  for 
the  balance  of  the  nation,  the  present  real 
need  for  1971  U  641,639  slots  nationwide. 

We  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  In  pointing  up  the  critical  need 
for  an  enlarged  appropriation  for  the  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  Healt, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  League  of  Cities. 
John  J.  Ouhthkr, 

Executive  Birector. 
UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  50  LARGEST  CITIES 


City 


1969 
total 
need 


1970 
total 
need 


1971 

total 
need 


Akron 612 

AUanta 2,267 

Baltimore 7,000 

Birmingham 1,390 

Boston 2,200 

Buffalo 2,845 

Chicago 31,000 

Cincinnati 1,935 

Cleveland 6,900 

Columbus 1,100 

Dade  County  (Miami) 2.150 

Dallas 1,520 

Dayton 620 

Denver 800 

Detroit 7,780 

El  Paso 719 

Fort  Worth 785 

Gary 1,380 

Honolulu 1,461 

Houston 2,844 

Indianapolis... 650 

Jersey  City 1,275 

Kansas  City,  Mo 1,400 

Los  Angeles  (including  Long 

Beach) 12,828 

Louisville 2.605 

Memphis 1,500 

Milwaukee 1,925 

Minneapolis.. 1,750 

New8rl< 1.480 

NewOrleani 8,490 

NewYorl( 50,000 

Norfoll< 1,750 

Oaldand 3,857 

Oklahoma  City 1,270 

Omaha 1,455 

Philadelphia 4, 105 

Phoenix 3,285 

Pittsburgh 3,915 

Portland, Oref 1,066 

Rochester 1,225 

SLLouis 1,834 

St.  Paul 683 

San  Antonio 3,742 

San  Diego 2,689 

San  Francisco... 2.625 

Seiftfe 1,496 

Tampa 1,925 

Toledo -  700 

Tulsa 420 

Washington,  D.C 12,805 

Total  need:  For  the 

50  largest  cities....  214,758 


765 

1,460 
8,000 
1,738 
2,750 
3.557 
38,750 
2,419 
8,000 
1,378 
2,668 
1,900 

775 
1,000 
9,725 

900 

981 
1,725 
1,826 
3,555 

812 
1,584 
2,225 

16,000 

3,256 

1,875 

2,406 

2,188 

12,000 

10,615 

62,500 

2,188 

4,821 

1,588 

1,819 

12.500 

4,106 

4,894 

1,328 

1,531 

4,000 

854 

4,678 

2,616 

3,291 

1,500 

2,405 

825 

525 

30,000 


1,200 

3,408 
8,000 
2,088 
3,500 
4,268 

40,000 
3,000 

10,000 
2,000 
8,226 
2,280 
930 
2,100 

11,670 
1,125 
1,178 
4,300 
2,191 
3,000 
2,500 
1,993 
4,000 

20,000 
3,500 
2,394 
3,000 
2.735 

14,563 
5,000 

77,000 

2.675 

5,785 

1,000 

700 

12,500 

17,000 
2,500 
5,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,025 
5.514 
2,500 
5,000 
5,000 
2,837 
990 
850 

36,000 


296,201       333,973 


National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  14, 1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information  regarding  the  NAB 
Summer  '71  Youth/JOBS  Program,  we  hope 
to  develop  150,000  private  sector  jobs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  youth. 

Last  summer,  NAB  developed  143.000  pri- 
vate sector  jobs  for  needy  youth  against  a 
goal  of  180,000. 

In  view  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  anticipated  that  the  1971  sum- 
mer objective  wUl  be  met. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Haas, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

Operations. 

Oftice  of  Economic  Opportcnitt, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  15. 1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  ^nator  Javits:  In  response  to  your 
Inquiry  concerning  OEO's  plans  for  sum- 
mer recreation  in  1971,  we  continue  to  be 
committed  to  year-round  innovative  youtli 
development  activities  In  such  areas  as  edu- 
cation, employment.  Job  training,  and  com- 
mimlty  and  health  services.  The  attached 
letter  of  April  20,  1970  discussed  with  you 
this  policy  and  explains  our  rationale  for 
taking  this  approach. 


May  U,  1971 
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While  OEO  recognizes  the  need  for  sum- 
mer recreation  programs  for  younger  chil- 
dren we  have  concluded  from  our  own  moni- 
toring efforts  and  several  Independent  evalu- 
ations that  short-term  recreational  programs 
do  not  meet  the  long-term  needs  of  poor 
youth  with  the  kind  of  experiences  In  which 
they  can  acquire  and  enlarge  educational 
and  vocational  skills  in  order  to  Increase 
career  choices  and  occupational  mobility. 

Consistent  with  these  findings.  OEO  im- 
plemented a  policy  wlUch  prohibits  the 
funding  of  programs  devoted  exclusively  to 
recreation,  camping,  and  ctilturai  enrich- 
ment; however,  leisure  time  activities  are 
permitted  as  Integral  parts  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive youth  development  program.  Of 
the  $32  million  obligated  In  Fiscal  1971 
for  YDPs,  approximately  $3.3  mUllon  wUl  be 
devoted  to  recreation  and  over  200,000  youth 
wUl  participate  in  these  activities. 

GEO  Is  also  Involved  in  other  programs 
which  provide  and  coordinate  recreational 
services  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

GEO  is  In  the  process  of  transferring  $3 
mUUon  to  HEW  for  the  National  Summer 
Youth  Sports  Program.  The  NCAA,  which 
administers  the  program,  through  Its  mem- 
ber colleges,  will  provide  organized  sports 
and  other  related  actlviUes  to  50,000  Inner- 
city  youth  aged  10-18. 

As  part  of  the  OEO's  Neighborhood  Service 
Center  program,  recreational  activities  are 
provided  In  many  locals  on  a  year-roimd 
basis.  These  centers  are  fimded  nationally 
for  approximately  $84.4  million. 

The  State  and  Mayor  Youth  Ooordlnator 
Program,  funded  by  OEO  In  FY  1970  and  re- 
cently transferred  to  the  DOL,  Includes 
among  Its  efforts  the  development  and  co- 
ordination of  local  resources.  In  many  states 
and  cities  this  Involves  the  coordination  of 
summer  recreation  programs  as  well  as  other 
programmatic  areas. 

In  the  summers  of  1965  through  1967,  OEO 
allocated  $35  million  for  sxunmer  youth  pro- 
grams, almost  all  of  It  spent  on  high  vlslbU- 
Ity  recreation  programs.  In  1968  OEXD  com- 
menced to  deemphaslze  summer  recreation  in 
favor  of  economic  opportunity  programs. 

OEO  youth  development  funds  expended  on 
recreation 


[In  mUllons] 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


$38 

20 

3.6 

3.3 


Sincerely, 

Margaret  Oatnor, 
Acting  Association  Birector  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

VJB.  Department  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javttb, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  28,  1971,  ooncemlng 
the  funding  and  enrollment  opportunity 
levels  for  the  1971  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
(NYC)  summer  program. 

A  total  of  414  thounand  enioUment  <^par- 
tunltles  Is  planned  for  summer  1971.  This  la 
the  same  as  the  full -term  equivalent  oppor- 
ttmlty  level  of  the  stimmer  1970  program, 
vtiich  Included  a  number  of  short-term  op- 
portunities which  ralaed  the  contracted  level 
above  414  thovLsand. 

In  1970.  obligations  for  the  regular  NTO 
•ummer  program  were  $182.8  million.  Includ- 
ing obligations  against  the  supplemental  ap- 
proprtation.  The  average  ooat  per  full-term 
equivalent  enrollment  waa  $442. 

The  funding  level  for  1971  la  $166.7  mllUon. 
Subtracting  National  Office  coets  for  audit, 
$164.0  million  are  avaUable  for  aUocatlon  to 
project  sponaon.  Tlie  minimum  wage  wlU  be 
11.60  per  hour  compared  to  $1.48  per  hour 
lut  year.  The  unit  per  enroUment  at  the 
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higher  wage  la  estimated  at  $481  if  the  same 
260  hours  allowed  each  enrollee  last  suminer 
is  repeated. 

With  fewer  total  dollars  and  higher  wage 
ooBta  It  is  evident  ttiat  either  the  number 
enrolled,  or  the  hours  of  participation  and 
the  earnings  of  enroUeee  would  have  to  be 
adjusted. 

We  plan  to  continue  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram with  90  percent  of  Federal  money  and 
10  percent  cash  or  In-kind  contribution* 
from  local  sponsors.  Therefore,  it  Is  our  Judg- 
ment that  it  is  best  to  maintain  enrollment 
at  414  thousand  but  reduce  each  enrollee's 
maximum  participation  from  260  to  212 
hours  for  the  summer. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Ootpe. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

600,000  Summer  Jobs  Slated  in  $64.3  Million 
Added  Reqttest  roR  Funds 

The  Administration  has  recommended  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $64.3  mUlion 
to  provide  100,000  additional  summer  Job  op- 
portunities m  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program. 

Secretary  of  Labor  J.  D.  Hodgson  said  the 
Increase  would  raise  the  nationwide  oppor- 
tunities available  to  disadvantaged  boys  and 
girls  to  614,000,  a  record  number  for  any 
year  since  NYC  began  in  1964. 

The  new  budget  for  the  NYC  summer  Jobs 
program  would  total  $217.2  million,  an  In- 
crease of  $51.6  million  over  the  original  budg- 
et of  $165.7  mUllon. 

One  of  the  major  Innovations  in  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  participation  of  about  90,000 
youths  in  more  than  100  cities  to  participate 
in  an  environmental  Improvement  program 
called  SPARE  involving  the  Environmental 
and  Protection  Agency. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  balance  of  the 
$64.3  million  supplemental — $12.8  mllUon — 
would  be  for  support  of  summer  recreation 
programs  for  boys  and  girls  8  to  13  years  of 
age.  NYC  summer  Jobs  will  be  used  to  assist 
In  many  of  the  recreation  activities. 

The  summer  jobe  program  will  start  soon 
after  school  terms  end  in  various  locales 
and  will  run  for  nine  weeks  at  26  hours  a 
week  for  each  youth. 

Secretary  Hodgson  said  the  summer  Jobs  In 
oomimunlty  service  activities  will  pay  $1.60 
an  hour  for  a  total  of  234  hoiu^. 

The  Labor  Department's  10  regional  offices 
will  contract  with  local  sponsors  as  soon  as 
the  funds  are  avaUable. 

The  success  of  the  pilot  projects  conducted 
last  summer  in  conjunction  with  the  Interior 
Depcutment  in  the  Operation  Clean  Waters 
program  In  16  locations  prompted  the  broad- 
er emphasis  this  year  on  water,  air  pollution, 
soUd  waste  and  pesticide  control,  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

The  SPARE  (for  Svxmmer  Program  Action 
to  Renew  Environment)  program  wiU  be  co- 
ordinated at  the  local  level  through  the 
mayors"  offices. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sponsors  wUl 
provide  enrollee  wages  and  supportive  services 
and  the  local  tise  agency  will  provide  the 
supervision. 

Paralleling  the  Federal  government  effort 
to  provide  as  many  jobs  as  possible  In  the 
summer  to  low  Income  youth  are  several 
other  efforts: 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  has 
set  Itself  a  goal  of  placing  150,000  disad- 
vantaged youth  In  summer  jobs  without  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  Employment  Services  of  the  various 
State  BmplojTnent  Security  agencies  have 
set  a  goal  of  250,000  for  placement  of  youths 
In  summer  Jobe  In  the  private  and  public 
sector. 

60,000  Federal  and  perhapa  26,000  In  State 
and  local  governments  set  by  the  Olvll  Serr- 


Ice  Commission  and  various  State  and  city 
agencies. 

In  many  communities,  the  mayor's  office 
will  play  a  greater  role  than  in  past  years 
in  coordinating  summer  activities  fca*  youth. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  SUMMER  PROGRAM  INITIAL 
AND  REVISED  ENROLLMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  BY  STATE, 
1971 


Number  of  enrollment 
opportunities 

Region  and  State 

Initial 

Revised 

Region  1           

16,631 

3,765 
1,813 
7,588 

>94 
1,727 

844 

22,494 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

5,401 
2,444 
10.367 
U77 
2,089 

Vermont 

1016 

Region  II 

New  Jersey 

64,545 

10,  891 

45,561 

7,937 

156 

77,501 
13,836 

New  York 

50,807 

Puerto  Rico 

12,544 

Virgin  Islands 

314 

Region  III 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

40,270 

818 

7,285 

17,339 

7,351 

7,477 

49,030 

1,240 
8,171 
22, 379 
8,855 
8,385 

Region  IV 

Alabama 

Florida 

75,772 

8.204 
9,760 
10, 298 
11,010 
7,500 
13,401 
6,523 
9, 076 

94,511 

10,280 
15.082 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

12.675 
12.326 
9,642 
14,985 

South  Carolina 

7,720 

Tennessee 

11, 101 

Region  V 

77,644 

97,104 

Illinois 

Indiana 

28,715 
6,808 

14. 258 
6, 179 

15,692 
5,992 

32,045 
10,076 

Michigan 

20.192 

Minnesota 

7,291 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

19,902 
7,598 

Region  VI 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

45,874 

6,212 
9,399 
3,041 
5,303 
21,919 

54,909 

6,918 

11,714 

3,462 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

6,294 
26,451 

Region  VII 

Iowa 

17,381 

3,894 
2,929 
8.050 
2.508 

22,139 

4,742 

Kansas 

3.905 

Missouri.  . . ...... 

10,664 

Nebraska 

2,828 

Region  VIII 

10, 104 

12,560 

Colorado 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

3,134 
1,879 
1,283 
1,583 
1.684 
541 

4,457 
2,104 
1,470 

South  Dakota . 

1,775 

Utah 

2,030 

Wyoming 

724 

Regkm  IX 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii             

43,788 

6,712 

34.977 

1, 061 

788 

20S 

45 

55.968 

7.529 

45.  492 

1,280 

Nevada _ 

Guam , 

American  Samoa  and  trust 
territory 

1,083 
431 

1S3 

Region  X 

Atoaka 

Idaho 

Oregon       ......... - 

11,216 

1,561 

930 

3,273 

5,452 

15,707 

1.760 
1,308 
4,557 

Wadiington _ 

8,084 

District  of  Columbia 

10,775 

11077 

Total 

414,000 

514,000 

Note:  The  percentage  increase  in  enrollment  opportunities  is 
greater  in  some  Statesman  in  others  to  bring  the  number  aHowed 
ckwr  to  a  distributMn  based  on  unemployment  and  poverty 
population. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  SUMMER  PROGRAM  INltlAL 
AND  REVISED  ENROLLMENT  OPPORTUNITIES-50  miRGE 
CITIES. 1971 


Number  of  enroll 
opportunities 


me  it 


Initial 


Rei  ised 


Region  I:  Boston 2, 156 

Region  II: 

Jersey  City 1.076 

Newark 3.415 

Buffalo 2.159             i 

New  York 31,362            34 

Rochester 918 

Region  III: 

Baltimore 5.068 

Philadtlphi* <.339 

Pittsburgh 4.321 

Norfolk 1,386 

Region  IV: 

Birmingham 1. 186 

Dade  County  (Miami) 2,492 

Tampa 2.384 

Atlanta 1.795 

Louisville 1.874 

Memphis 1.21* 

Region  V: 

Chicago 23.*34 

Gary 1,584 

Indianapolis 710 

Detroit 8,270 

Minneapolis 1,286 

SLPaul. 386 

Akron *77 

Cincinnati 1.  512 

Cleveland 5. 315 

Columbus 8S2 

Dayton 572 

Toledo 545 

Milwaukee 1,656 

Region  VI: 

New  Orleans 1,412 

Oklahoma  City 931 

Tulsa 311 

Dallas 1.194 

El  Paso 517 

Fort  Worth 604 

Houston 2,106 

San  Antonw 2,782 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City 1.300 

SL  Louis 1.755 

Omaha 1.056 

Region  VIII:  Denver. 739 

Phoenix 2.388 

Los  Angeles  (includes  Long 

Beach) 12.459 

Oakland 3.114 

San  Diego 2. 172 

San  Francisco 2.152 

Honolulu 405 

"^"Portland 1.075              1.494 

Seattle      1.558             :.306 

Washington.  D.C 10.775            lt077 


Note:  The  percentage  increase  in  enrollment  opportunities  is 
greater  in  some  States  than  in  others  to  bring  the  number  all  )wed 
closer  to  a  distribution  based  on  unemployment  and  paf«erty 
populatMn. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SI  rB 
COMMITTEE  ON  CmiMINAL  LAWS 
An6    PROCEDURES    CONCERNIfJG 
REFORM   OP  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President, 
shoLild  like  to  announce  that  the 
Subconimittee   on   Criminal   Laws 
Procedures   will   continue   its   series 
hearings  on  the  recommendations  of 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Pedertd  Criminal  Laws  on  May  24 
25.  1971.  The  hearings  will  begin 
day  at  10  ajn.  in  room  2228,  New 
OfiBce  Building.  Information  on  the  h^r- 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  subccm 
mittee   staff   in   room   2204,   exten4ion 
53281. 


Special 
iind 
of 
the 
the 
and 
eich 
Seriate 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCCM- 
MTTTEE  ON  PARKS  AND  RECRILA 
TION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  askj  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statemjent 


announcing  opening  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
on  May  20  and  21. 

Mr.  President,  open  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  on  the  following: 

S.  1474,  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fimd  Act  as  it  pertains  to 
recreation  fees  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Golden  Eagle  program — administra- 
tion proposal. 

S.  1228,  Allott  et  al. 

S.  1172,  Cannon  et  al — separate  bill. 

On  May  21  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
sider the  following : 

INFORMATIONAL  HEARING 

Providing  for  a  full  discussion  by  in- 
terested parties  on  the  use  and  control 
of  snowmobiles  and  other  off-road 
vehicles  on  public  lands. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  CONCERNING 
EFFECrrS  OP  ADVERTISING  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  initiate  hearings 
into  the  effects  of  advertising  on  the  via- 
bility and  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness in  the  patent  medicine  and  cos- 
metic industries.  Hearings  will  be  held  on 
May  25.  26,  and  Jime  15,  16,  and  17  In 
room  318 — caucus  room — of  the  Old 
Senate  OfBce  Building  starting  at  10  ajn. 
each  day. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PATIENT  CENSUS  LEVEL  AT  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITALS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  complaint  by  long-distance 
telephone  from  a  constituent  in  Maine 
reporting  that  there  had  been  a  cutback 
of  50  beds  and  a  10-percent  cut  in  per- 
sonnel at  the  veterans  center  at  Togus, 
Maine,  and  reporting  that  the  medical 
director  there  was  resigning  in  protest. 
The  complainant  constituent  also  stated 
that  some  10,000  patients  nationally  were 
being  discharged  this  year. 

I  then  asked  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  report  on 
these  allegations.  His  report  to  me  is 
quite  encouraging  and  reassuring,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  disclose  the  highlights  of 
that  report. 

First,  on  a  nationwide  basis  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  able  to 
treat  increasing  niunbers  of  veterans  de- 
spite a  progressive  decline  in  the  In- 
patient census  which  has  been  observed 
over  the  past  decade.  This  Increase  In 
patients  treated  has  been  accomplished 
by  improved  hospital  staffing,  expanding 
use  of  specialized  medical  services,  dou- 
bling outpatient  treatments,  and  exploit- 
ing fully  alternatives  to  hospitalization 
such  as  nursing  home  care. 

In  planning  for  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
projects  a  continuation  of  this  dramatic 
trend  relating  to  a  lower  i>atient  census 
level.  Giving  careful  consideration  to 
such  factors  as  prospective  demand,  pa- 


tient turnover,  and  staffing  potentials, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  projected 
a  lower  patient  census  for  the  Togus  VA 
center.  The  reduction  in  census  has  been 
projected  on  the  basis  of  the  same  criteria 
that  were  applied  systemwide  In  plan- 
ning requirements  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  plans  to 
allot  the  Togus  Center  $11,710,819  for 
the  medical  care  program  next  year.  This 
exceeds  the  allotment  for  this  purpose 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $878,643. 
The  Vetersms'  Administration  is  con- 
fident that  the  proposed  financial  base 
will  permit  the  center  to  meet  demand 
and  provide  high  levels  of  care  to  the 
young  vetersjis  returning  from  Vietnam 
as  well  as  veterans  in  the  older  age  groups 
in  need  of  health  services  provided  in  ex- 
tended care  facilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  projects 
increases  at  Togus  in  the  number  of 
patients  treated  and  full  support  for  the 
nursing  care  unit.  There  are  no  plans  to 
reduce  the  personnel  at  the  center.  In 
fact,  in  the  new  fiscal  year  the  Veterans' 
Administration  plans  to  activate  and 
staff  an  Intensive  coronary  care  imlt  at 
the  center.  This  with  other  specialized 
medical  services  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  upgrading  the  Togus  patient  care 
capabilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  informs 
me  that  my  constituent's  concern  that 
the  medical  director  at  Togus  was  re- 
signing may  have  been  prompted  by  the 
scheduled  departure  of  the  chief  of  staff 
at  the  center.  He  is  retiring  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  assures  me  his 
retirement  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
Its  medical  care  program  at  the  center. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  VA  medical  care  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $125  million  over  the  current 
fiscal  year.  It  will  provide: 

An  Increase  in  average  employment  of 
3.823. 

An  increase  in  the  hospital  staffing 
ratio. 

Inpatient  treatment  for  905,00  vet- 
erans. 

An  increase  in  outpatient  medical 
visits  to  a  new  high  of  8.094,000. 

Activation  of  167  special  units  such  as 
hemodialysis.  Intensive  care,  drug  abuse, 
and  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Training  for  53,000  resident  physicians 
and  other  health  service  personnel. 

Initial  actlvlatlon  of  three  new  hos- 
pitals. 

With  these  resources,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  looks  forward  to  furnish- 
ing veterans  a  broad  spectrum  of  medical 
and  hospital  services  including  the  most 
modern  diagnostic  and  treatment  tech- 
niques available  to  American  medicine. 
Concurrently,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
national  health  effort  by  extending  VA 
medical  research  and  education. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM— RESOLU- 
TION OF  GEORGIA  SENATE 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Georgia  State 
Senate  with  reference  to  the  continuing 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  principal  author  of 
the  resolution  was  Senator  Max  CTeland, 
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a  former  Army  captain  and  veteran  of 
Vietnam  himself,  who  sustained  severe 
battlefield  injuries  that  resulted  in  triple 
amputation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 
A  resolution  supporting  negotiations  to  ob- 
tain  a   further   withdrawal   of   American 
land  forces  from  Vietnam  in  exchange  for 
a  battlefield  cease-fire  and  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war;   and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  affected 
every  county,  city  and  community  In  Georgia; 
and 

Whereas,  almost  1,500  QeorglaiiB  have  lost 
their  lives  In  the  war;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  Georgians  have  been 
wounded,  and  at  least  67  Georgia  families 
have  fathers  or  sons  listed  as  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing  In  action;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  beginning  Its 
second  decade  of  Involvement  In  the  longest 
war  In  our  history;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  war  Is  exceeded  only 
by  the  two  world  wars  and  the  Civil  War  In 
casualties;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  TJnlted  States 
has  stated  that  we  do  not  seek  a  military 
victory  in  this  war  and  has  committed  us  to 
a  policy  of  military  withdrawal;  and 

Whereas,  American  men  are  still  being 
killed  and  maimed,  and  Americans  are  still 
being  held  as  prsloners  of  war. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
that  this  body  hereby  supports  negotiations 
to  obtain  a  further  withdrawal  of  American 
land  forces  from  Vietnam  and.  If  necessary, 
to  set  a  date  certain  for  such  withdrawal.  In 
exchange  for  a  battlefield  cease-fire  and  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  appropriate  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. 


the  demonstrations  in  wash- 
ington—<x)mment  by  joseph 

McCaffrey 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  10  days  the  very  noted  news 
analyst  Joseph  McCaffrey  has  broadcast 
a  series  of  commentaries  concerning  the 
demonstrations  in  Washington  last  week. 
As  usual  these  commentaries  are  gems  of 
lucid  thought  on  subjects  of  particular 
interest.  For  example.  In  discussing  the 
tactic  of  blocking  traffic  to  halt  the  op- 
erations of  Government,  Mr.  McCaffrey 
had  this  to  say : 

Is  this  damn  foolishness  we  have  wit- 
nessed In  this  city  today  to  become  the  way 
of  life  in  America?  Unfortunately,  It  may 
already  have  become  a  way  of  life.  What  we 
saw  today,  and  will  get  another  taste  of 
tomorrow,  probably  does  more  to  bring  sup- 
port to  President  Nixon  than  anything  that 
nas  happened  during  his  more  than  two 
years  in  office. 

In  commenting  on  the  type  of  young 
people  who  are  drawn  to  this  sort  of  ac- 
tivity, Mr.  McCaffrey  articulated  some  of 
the  questions  which  are  much  on  the 
ininds  of  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
of  this  Nation  these  days: 

Has  the  American  system  of  education 
failed? 

Certainly  the  dictionary  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  words  no  longer  mean  what  they 
used  to  mean. 


What  kind  of  peace  Is  it  that  has  those 
who  claim  to  speak  for  it  going  about  this  city 
annoying,  harassing  and  terrifying  citizens? 

These  are  citizens  whose  crime  Is  that 
they  want  to  go  to  work.  Going  to  work 
to  earn  one's  dally  bread  Is  something  these 
Insurgents  know  little  about. 

After  all  those  who  have  flowed  Into 
Washington  during  the  past  lew  days  do  not 
work.  They  may  be  big  on  four  letter  words, 
but  they  make  an  exception  to  W-O-R-K. 

"Work"  Is  a  word  which  never  gets  Into 
their  vocabulary. 

It  is  good  to  hear  viewpoints  such  as 
these  aired  by  the  Nation's  media  and  I 
believe  that  It  would  be  useful  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  full  text  of  four  of  these 
commentaries  printed  in  the  Record. 
They  are  self-explanatory  and  do  not 
need  amplification  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentaries were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Commentary  of  Joseph  McCaffeet, 
April  30,  1971 
If  my  being  kept  from  work  Monday,  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  would  end  this  ridiculous 
war,  I'd  be  wUUng  to  stay  home.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  Isn't  that  easy,  as  President  Nixon 
proved  again  last  night.  He  is  dedicated  to 
his  no-poUcy  approach  to  the  war,  and  he 
will  stay  with  it  even  if  every  office  in  this 
town  Is  closed  down.  So  what  good  does  this 
harrassing  of  Americans  do?  What  has  an- 
noying and  inciting  one's  fellow  man  got  to 
do  with  ending  the  war?  Nothing  I 

Rather  it  may  be  a  larger  scheme  to  try 
to  destroy  the  United  States.  One  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  fan  of  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  to  believe  that  the  wild  eyes 
running  around  this  town  at  this  very 
moment  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Given  the  chance,  they'd  probably  opt  to 
destroy  any  way  of  life.  Caught  up  in  all  of 
this  are  the  police:  metropolitan,  capitol, 
park  police  and  the  security  men  at  various 
office  buildings. 

These  men  didn't  start  the  war.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  probably  wish  the  war  was' 
over. 

But  they  are  being  made  to  pay  for  the  de- 
cisions of  John  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Richard  Nixon:  they  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  take  It  In  the  neck.  Many  of  them 
are  working  long  hours  of  overtime,  most  of 
those  working  overtime  receive  no  ^dded 
compensation. 

But  these  people  who  claim  to  bleed  for 
their  fellow  men  couldn't  care  less.  They  make 
a  great  pretense  of  being  for  their  brothers, 
but  they  are  willing  to  abuse,  even  club  a 
man  because  he  is  a  policeman,  charged  with 
trying  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  order. 
The  "Army  of  Peace,"  strangely  enough,  has 
within  it  elements  of  hate  and  destruction. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  consideration  for  one's 
fellow  man   we   are  seeing  in   this  city  to- 
day .  .  .  and  will  see  for  many  days  to  come. 
We  are  being  invaded  by  fakers  .  .  .  and 
that  Is  what  they  are  . . . 

Commentabt  of  Joseph  McCaffhet.  May  3, 
1971 

Has  the  American  system  of  education 
failed? 

Certainly  the  dictionary  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  words  no  longer  mean  what  they 
used  to  mean. 

What  kind  of  peace  Is  It  that  has  those 
who  claim  to  speak  for  It  going  about  this 
city  annoying,  harrassing  and  terrifying  citi- 
zens? 

These  are  citizens  whose  crime  Is  that  they 
want  to  go  to  work. 

Oolng  to  work  to  earn  one's  dally  bread  is 


something    these     Insiirgents     know    little 
about. 

After  all  those  who  have  flowed  Into  Wash- 
ington during  the  last  few  days  do  not  work. 

They  may  be  big  on  four  letter  words,  but 
they  make  an  exception  to  W-O-R-K. 

"Work"  Is  a  word  which  never  gets  Into 
their  vocabulary. 

And  the  word  peace  doesn't  mean  in  this 
age  what  It  used  to  mean.  Peace  now  means 
slashing  tires  of  motorists  caught  in  traffic 
Jams  which  have  been  caused  In  the  name  of 
peace. 

Violence  In  the  name  of  peace  Is  a  new 
approach. 

But  don't  blame  the  education  system. 

Air  pollution  may  be  to  blame. 

Certainly  how  else  can  one  explain  the 
angry  comment  of  one  of  the  characters  as 
he  was  pushed  Into  a  paddy  wagon  today? 
He  shouted,  "This  is  my  government.  I  have 
a  right  to  shut  It  down  IX  I  want  to." 

It  must  be  the  air  pollution  that  Is  deaden- 
ing the  brain. 

Whatever  It  Is  these  people  will  never  win 
the  St.  Francis  Asslssi  Award  as  lover  of  their 
fellow  man. 

Commentary  of  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
May  3,  1971 

Is  this  damn  foolishness  we  have  witnessed 
In  this  city  today  to  become  the  way  of  life 
In  America? 

Unfortunately,  It  may  already  have  become 
a  way  of  life. 

What  we  saw  today,  and  will  get  another 
taste  of  tomorrow,  probably  does  more  to 
bring  support  to  President  Nixon  than  any- 
thing that  has  happened  during  his  more 
than  two  years  in  office. 

And  If  it  hasn't  he  will  see  that  It  does,  be- 
cause he  can  easily  link  together  all  who 
oppose  America's  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  with  those  who  today  tried  to  close 
down  the  city. 

Thus,  today's  wUdman's  bluff  doesn't  get  us 
any  closer  to  ending  the  war  but  rather 
helps  bolster  the  position  of  the  Administra- 
tion which  will  continue  to  go  Its  own  way. 

The  Immediate  danger  Is  that  what  Is 
going  on  here  will  take  someone's  Ufe,  per- 
haps more  than  one.  perhaps  the  lives  of 
many,  and  chances  are  very  good  the  victims 
wUl  probably  be  innocent  bystanders. 

This  kind  of  confrontation  cannot  con- 
tinue without  the  peaking  of  violence  and 
when  that  happens  there  are  going  to  be 
deaths. 

This  may  be  what  the  Insurgents  are  seek- 
ing. According  to  their  strange  reasoning  this 
would  help  their  cause. 

God  help  us  all. 

Commentary  or  Joseph  McCaffrey,  May  6, 
1971 

"ITie  most  Important  thing  for  a  newspaper 
editor  to  remember  In  times  like  these  Is  to 
be  sure  to  have  a  few  reporters  arrested 
when  the  police  sweep  the  demonstrators, 
then  make  sure  he  (the  reporter)  writes  a 
good,  "gee  It  happened  to  me.  Mom  and  I 
was  Just  looking  at  what  was  going  on"  story 
which  will  be  played  big. 

This  Is  a  must. 

It  sure  keeps  editors  happy,  and  reporters 
on  the  pay  roll. 

Ben  Hecht  lives  on,  and  on. 

But  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
are  getting  much  Journalistic  advice  on  how 
to  report,  or  not  report  demonstrations. 

Senator  Robert  Dole  says  press  and  broad- 
casting made  a  big  production  out  of  the 
demonstrations,  giving  the  world  a  fstlse  pic- 
ture of  America. 

In  1872  the  Dole  principle  of  Journalism 
would  have  Ignored  the  great  Chicago  Fire. 
Bob  Dole  is  a  flne  man,  dearly  loved  In 
Kansas,  and  apparently  by  the  Republican 
Party  which  named  him  Its  leader,  but  he'll 
never  be  signed  to  a  long  term  contract  as 
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har- 


per- 


tnatructor  at  the  William  Allen  White  S^ool 
of  Jovimallsm. 

Sieanwhlle   an   elected   state  official 
rangued  a  protest  meeting  today  saying  ^hat 
he  has  seen  of  the  demonstrations  shc^s  a 
police  state  In  operation. 

He  claimed  be  saw  masa  brutality, 
baps  when  cars  were  over  turned  by  de»aon- 
strators  as  people  tried  to  climb  out  of  them, 
and  be  said  be  saw  concentration  campw^  and 
a  total  dlaregard  for  the  rights  of  Ame^can 
citizens.  ^ 

That,  unfortunately.  Is  what  caused  al}  this 
trouble.  j 

The  total  disregard,  beginning  early  )4on- 
day  morning,  for  the  rights  of  Ame^can 
citizens. 

ThlB  elected  official  is  from  New  Tork  iClty, 
a  member  of  the  State  Assembly. 

If  he  were  back  In  his  city  today  In^ead 
of  being  here  he  could  have  witnessed  the 
rampaging  through  a  part  of  Brooklyn,  the 
setting  Are  to  houses,  breaking  store  windows 
and  looting. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  total  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  Prot»bly 
ball  vigorously  protest  that,  when  he  flpaUy 
returns  to  fun  city. 


MUSKIE  ON  THE  ISSUES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Api*l  16, 
1971,  Congressional  Quarterly  published 
an  article  about  the  distinguished  3ena- 
tor  from  Maine  fMr.  Mtjskie)  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Seriate. 
I  would  particularly  point  out  thei  sec- 
tion of  the  article  in  which  Sei^ator 
MtrsKiE  outlined  his  views  on  some  oif  the 
fundamental  Issues  facing  our  coiintry 
today,  including  the  need  to  enq  the 
Vietnam  war  now.  He  also  discussed  with 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  interviawers 
his  stands  on  questions  about  the  envi- 
ronment, civil  rights,  and  other  issi|es. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiTSKiE  Campaign:   Cadtiotts  Pace  by 
THB  Man  in  Front 

For  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D  Maine), 
1971  Is  a  year  of  political  groundwork,  legis- 
lative chorea  and  a  sharply  reduced  pp-oflle. 

This  middle  phase  In  the  campaign  if  the 
Democrats'  acknowledged  front-runnar  for 
the  presidential  nomination  follows  a  year  in 
which  frequent  travel  and  speeches  oil  na- 
tional topics  brought  him  heavy  television 
and  newspcper  coverage  throughout  the 
country.  And  It  precedes  the  final  phase,  a 
formal  bid  for  the  nomination  In  197^.  The 
decision  to  shift  Into  the  middle  phase  came 
after  Muskie's  well-received  election-eve  tele- 
vision broadcast  to  the  nation  Nov.  2,1 1970. 

"In  1969,"  said  staff  director  Berl  Bern- 
hard,  "It  was  a  matter  of  getting  the  coun- 
try to  see  who  Ed  Muskle  was."  He  said  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  exposure  declU])ed  In 
1970  and  ended  after  the  election-eve  broad- 
cast. "We  were  flooded  with  request(s  for 
things  after  that,"  said  Bemhard. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  first  major  step  in  the  new  pb^ 
operations  was   the   arrival   of  Bemht 
February  as  director  of  the  campalgj 
placing  longtime  Muskle  aide  E>onald 
who  became  the  Senator's  director  of 
development  and  research.  {Box  p.  SS'i 

Bemhard,  41,  Is  a  Washington  attjomey 
who  served  as  staff  director  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  In  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration. He  was  counsel  to  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  In  19^  and 
1968,    when    Muskle    was    the    committee's 


chairman.  During  Muskie's  campaign  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  In  1968,  Bemhard  served 
as  an  adviser  and  speechwriter.  And  when 
the  Muskle  Elections  Committee  opened  an 
office  In  downtown  Washington  early  In  1970, 
the  space  was  convenient  to  Bemhard's  law 
firm,  one  floor  above. 

Six  full-time  staffers  manned  the  office 
when  It  opened,  under  the  direction  of  NlcoU 
and  Robert  Nelson,  a  lawyer  who  worked 
under  Bemhard  at  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  later  was  executive  director  of 
the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Un- 
der Law. 

By  late  August,  the  downtown  staff  had 
grown  to  12  full-time  employees  and  10  sum- 
mer Interns.  And  by  late  March  1971,  there 
were  40  full-time  staffers  and  about  60  vol- 
unteers. The  committee  had  expanded  to 
suites  on  three  floors.  Including  rooms  in 
the  law  office  from  which  Bemhard  Is  on 
leave.  Next  door  to  one  of  the  suites  Is  the 
private  office  of  the  Communications  Com- 
pany, headed  by  Robert  Squler,  Muskie's 
media  consultant. 

Published  reports  at  the  time  Bemhard  be- 
came staff  director  Indicated  that  Muskle 
was  seeking  to  tighten  up  scheduling  and 
political  and  press  operations.  Muskle  said 
the  appointment  would  "assure  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work  for  me." 

rENANCES 

In  1970,  the  Muskle  Elections  Committee 
flled  financial  reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  even  though  this 
was  not  legally  required.  On  Oct.  30, 1970,  the 
committee  reported  receiving  $182,893.14  and 
spending  $205,870.63. 

Expenses  for  1970  activities  have  been  esti- 
mated at  (l-mllUon  to  $1.5-mllllon,  and 
Bemhard  said  as  much  as  $8-mUllon  may  be 
required  for  the  primaries  and  other  efforts 
leading  up  to  the  national  convention  In  the 
summer  of  1972. 

Of  the  money  received  by  the  committee 
in  its  first  six  months  of  operation,  a  large 
proportion  was  contributed  by  executives  In 
the  motion  picture  and  entertainment  In- 
dustries. The  largest  single  contributors,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  \mold  Picker  of  New  York  City, 
gave  $10,000.  Picker  Is  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  United  Artists  Corpora- 
tion. Several  relatives  of  Picker,  officials  of 
United  Artists  and  executives  of  other  enter- 
tainment firms  also  gave  contributions  of 
$500  or  more.  In  early  April  1971,  Muskle 
named  Edward  L.  Schuman,  54,  of  Detroit,  a 
vice  president  of  Walter  Reade  Theaters  Inc.. 
as  national  coordinator  of  fund-raising.  Some 
sources  Indicated  that  Picker  suggested 
Schuman  for  the  Job  and  that  Schuman 
would  serve  as  Picker's  representative  In  the 
campaign. 

Schuman  said  there  had  been  no  coordi- 
nated effort  in  the  motion  picture  industry 
to  underwrite  the  Muskle  campaign.  "I  know 
Picker."  he  said,  "but  we're  not  close  friends." 
Schuman  said  Muskle  "has  really  no  great 
business  suppwrt  In  the  country."  Schu- 
man supported  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (D 
Minn.  1959-71)  for  President  In  1968  and 
New  Tork  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  a  Re- 
publican, for  re-election  in  1969. 

Bemhard  said  much  of  the  Muskle  fund- 
raising  in  1971  would  center  on  banquets,  di- 
rect mail  appeals  and  the  setting  of  finan- 
cial quotas  for  groups  that  have  offered 
to  assist  the  Muskle  campaign  in  key  states. 

Muskle  staffers  expect  organized  labor  to  be 
a  major  financial  and  organizational  element 
of  the  campaign  even  though  Muskle,  a!>  a 
Senator  from  a  largely  rural  state,  is  nat  as 
closely  associated  with  labor  interests  as  are 
several  other  potential  Democratic  candi- 
dates. Bernhard  said  of  the  'inlons,  "They've 
made  It  clear  that  Muskle  Is  totally  accept- 
able." But  he  listed  no  specific  unions  or 
labor  leaders  as  Muskle  backers.  Of  the  early 


contributions  to  the  Muskle  Elections  Com- 
mittee, a  $2,000  donation  was  made  by  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Un- 
ion. 

TOUl'U    SUPPORT 

Another  factor  In  the  Muskle  drive  will  be 
students,  although  Muskle  youth  organizer 
Lannle  Davis  conceded  In  March  that  Sen, 
George  McOovem  (D  S.D.)  "has  picked  up 
many  of  the  best  people."  Davis,  26,  Is  a  Yale 
Law  School  graduate  who  worked  in 
the  1968  McCarthy  campaign  and  In  Bmlllo 
Q.  Daddario's  unsuccessful  race  for  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut  In  1970.  {McGovem  cam- 
paign story.  Weekly  Report  p.  759) . 

Bemhard  promised  that  "we're  really  going 
to  work  on  the  younger  people,"  adding  that 
students  would  be  used  as  an  Important 
source  of  new  Ideas  and  policies,  not  Just  as 
volunteer  campaigners. 

POLICY    EXPERTS 

Muskle  drew  national  attention  In  August 
1968,  when  he  announced  that  he  was  assem. 
bllng  a  "brain  trust"  of  policy  experts  to 
brief  him  on  national  Issues.  Aocordmg  to 
policy  chief  NlcoU,  the  size  of  this  Informal 
group  has  grown  to  more  than  100,  about  60 
percent  from  academic  ranks  and  40  percent 
from  law,  business  and  public  service.  NlcoU 
said  their  advice  comes  In  the  form  of  private 
conversations,  lengthy  memos  and  drafts  of 
sf>eeche6  for  Muskle. 

Nlooll  did  not  discuss  Individuals  In  tlM 
brain  trust,  but  those  linked  with  It  have 
Included  former  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
CUfford,  former  Assltant  Defense  Secretary 
Paul  Wamke,  former  presidential  economic 
advisers  Arthur  Okun  and  Walter  Heller  and 
Harry  McPherson,  Bemhard's  law  partner  and 
a  former  speech-writer  for  President  Johnson. 

ISSUES 

Even  though  hla  is  the  largest  staff  any 
contender  has  assembled  more  than  a  year 
before  the  1972  presidential  election,  Muskle 
In  April  1971  was  many  months  away  from 
becoming  an  announced  candidate.  "There's 
no  real  necessity  to  do  It,"  said  Bernhard. 
"When  you  do  It.  you  should  be  ready  to  do 
a  bit  more  than  Just  announce.  You  do  It  to 
maximize  your  position;  you  don't  do  It  Just 
for  the  ritual.  The  announcement  Is  the 
clarion  call  to  people  who  want  to  work  for 
you  to  get  ready.  The  most  Important  thing 
Ed  Muskle  can  do  right  now,  rather  than 
announce.  Is  talk  about  the  substanUve 
Issues." 

The  forum  for  Muskie's  discussion  of  the 
Issues  In  1971  Is  the  Senate.  Legislative  Initia- 
tive Is  the  second  major  feature  of  the  middle 
phase  of  the  campaign. 

"You're  going  to  see  him  back  here  in 
Washington,  because  he's  facing  an  awful  lot 
of  legislation,"  said  media  consultant  Robert 
Squler.  "And  because  most  of  the  contenders 
come  from  the  Senate,  that's  an  appropriate 
stage  for  tJae  thing  to  be  played  out  on." 

This  attention  to  chores  would  mean  fewer 
trips  of  the  type  Muskle  made  In  1970,  when 
public  exposure  was  stUl  a  key  element  of 
strategy.  Deputy  staff  director  Robert  Nelson 
explained  that  Muskle  would  continue  to 
make  public  appearances  in  1971,  but  that 
scheduling  would  be  aggressive  rather  than 
reactive — the  Senator  would  choose  the 
appearances  he  wanted  to  make  instead  of 
depending  on  offers  from  outsiders.  Nelson 
said  this  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
front-runner. 

One  area  of  speculation  concerned  the  way« 
Muskie's  Vietnam  policy  differed  from  that 
of  McGovern,  the  only  announced  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
and  a  long-standing  Senate  opponent  of  V3- 
war  policies.  Muskle  did  not  support  expan- 
slon  of  the  war  In  Its  early  years,  and  in 
1971  he  said  he  had  private  doubts  about  it 
as  early  as  1965.  But  he  backed  Johnson 
Administration  policy  Into  1968. 
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RATINGS  IN  CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  VOTE  STUDIES' 


1970    1969    1968    1967    1966    1965    1964    1963    1962    1961    1960     1959 


Presidential: 

Support <0  51 

Opposition 44  42 

Voting  participation 74  89 

Unity 71  79 

Opposition 5  11 

Conservative  coalition: 

Support 4  9 

Opposition 78  81 

Bipartisan: 

Support 61  69 

Opposition 13  20 


60  76  68  71  78  88  83  75  44  41 

12  9  13  7  6  6  9  15  35  44 

65  82  76  77  90  88  88  90  87  87 

52  81  71  77  86  75  90  85  62  71 

11  4  3  5  4  5  1  6  20  15 

16  9  1  15  2  16  18  8  15  10 

49  75  74  72  90  74  68  80  61  75 


54       72       62 
12        9       15 


69       72       88       71       84       79 
5        9         5       14        5       11 


80 
9 


>  Explanation  of  studies,  1969  Alminac,  p.  1034. 

"We  believe  that  freedom  is  at  stake,"  be 
said  In  March  1966.  "We  believe  that  the  right 
of  small  nations  to  work  out  their  own  des- 
tiny In  their  own  way  Is  at  stake.  We  believe 
that  containment  of  expansionist  Commu- 
nism regrettably  involves  direct  confronta- 
tion from  time  to  time  and  that  to  retreat 
from  It  Is  to  vmdermlne  the  prospects  for 
stability  and  peace." 

Muskle  expressed  reservations  to  President 
Johnson  about  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  January  1968,  but  he  did  not  make 
bis  views  public  at  that  time.  At  the  1968 
Democratic  national  convention,  he  spoke 
against  an  unconditional  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing but  phrased  his  opposition  In  a  moderate, 
relatively  conciliatory  tone.  He  said  he  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  a  bombing  halt  if  the 
President  "has  reason  to  believe — and  I  thtnk 
he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  some  risks — 
that  this  could  advance  us  one  step  further 
toward  the  negotiating  table  on  substantive 
Issues."  (MusMe  vice  presidential  nomina- 
tion, 1968  Almanac  p.  1016) 

Early  In  1969,  Muskle  called  for  a  stand- 
still ceasefire  by  both  sides  In  Vietnam,  break- 
ing with  Nixon  Administration  policy.  And 
he  called  the  moratorium  demonstration  Oct. 
15,  1969,  "Just  what  the  country  needs."  He 
expressed  doubts,  however,  about  the  plan 
offered  by  Sen.  Charles  E.  GoodeU  (R  N.Y. 
1968-71)  to  set  a  date  for  U.S.  withdrawal. 

Muskie's  estrangement  from  the  war  deep- 
ened In  1970,  as  he  sharply  criticized  the 
allied  incursion  Into  Cambodia  and  backed 
the  unsuccessful  Hatfleld-McGovem  resolu- 
tion authorizing  withdrawal  of  aU  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  Dec.  31,  1971.  (1970  Weekly 
Report  p.  2173) 

"It  shotild  be  clear  to  all  of  us  by  now." 
he  said  In  February  1971,  "that  this  war  Is 
essentially  a  war  fought  among  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  for  political  ends.  And  therein  lies 
a  lesson  of  this  tragedy.  We  cannot  substitute 
our  will  and  our  political  system  lor  theirs. 
We  cannot  write  the  social  contract  for 
another  people." 

In  domestic  legislation,  Muskie's  chief  In- 
terests have  flowed  from  the  committee  as- 
signments he  has  held  since  he  entered  the 
Senate  In  January  1969.  Muskle  has  dealt 
with  environmental  problems  as  chairman 
of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subconunlt- 
tee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  And  his 
chalrmansblp  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  has  led  to  a  concern  with  Im- 
proving communications  between  the  states 
and  the  federal  government. 

Muskle  Is  the  author  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  and  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
both  of  which  expanded  federal  standards 
and  participation  In  pollution  control.  Mus- 
kie's Clean  Air  Act  amendments  of  1970, 
passed  over  the  strenuous  opposition  oT  the 
auto  Industry,  set  a  1976  deadline  for  the 
production  of  a  virtually  poUutlon-free  car. 

Another  domestic  quarrel  likely  to  be 
played  out  in  the  Senate  in  1971  Involvea 
revenue  sharing  and  President  Nixon's  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  states'  financial  burdens 
'^th  grants  to  be  used  for  virtually  any  pur- 


poses the  states  choose.  (Weekly  Report  p. 
213) 

Muskle  strongly  opposes  this  plan.  He  pro- 
voked an  angry  reaction  from  several  blg-clty 
mayors  when  he  sadd  so  In  an  address  to  the 
National  League  of  Cities  March  22.  Muskle 
said  the  President's  plan  would  destroy  effec- 
tive specific  aid  programs  that  already  exist, 
give  too  much  money  to  localities  that  do  not 
need  It  and  fall  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  discriminatory  allocation  of 
money.  "Under  the  Administration's  general 
revenue-sharing  bill,"  argued  Muskle,  "Bev- 
erly Hills  would  be  entitled  to  twice  as  mucii 
per  capita  as  New  York  and  four  times  as 
much  as  Cleveland." 

This  position  has  deep  roots  In  Muskie's 
Senate  career.  He  has  consistently  opposed 
federal  legislation  that  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  differing  needs  of  each  state  or  that 
falls  to  Impose  resptonslbiUties  on  states  that 
wish  to  qualify  for  federal  aid. 

Muskie's  1967  Clean  Air  Act,  for  example, 
established  air  quality  control  regions  to  set 
standards  for  pollution  levels  In  different 
areas  of  the  country.  The  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration preferred  national  standards  for  ma- 
jor polluters.  (1967  Almanac  p.  875) 

In  1970,  Muskie's  approach  drew  an  angry 
reaction  from  a  task  force  sponsored  by  con- 
sumer crusader  Ralph  Nader.  According  to 
the  task  force,  "Senator  Muskle  has  never 
seemed  inclined  toward  making  a  tough 
stand  toward  private  Industry."  But  Muskle 
backers  claimed  national  standards  would 
amount  to  dangerous  oversimplification. 

As  early  as  1966,  in  criticizing  tax  inequi- 
ties In  a  majority  of  American  states,  Muskle 
said,  "Until  these  Imbalances  are  corrected. 
It  is  meaningless  to  talk  about  federal  reve- 
nue sharing — or  other  unrestricted  block 
grant  schemes  which  could  pnovlde  windfalls 
to  some  states  and  inequities  to  others." 

Instead  of  general  revenue  sharing,  Muskle 
supports  federalization  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, which  he  has  called  "another  form  of 
revenue  sharing,  and  a  good  one."  He  planned 
to  introduce  his  own  revenue-sharing  bill, 
which  he  said  would  be  similar  to  one  he  In- 
troduced In  the  91at  Congress.  He  said  It 
would  allocate  money  to  states  and  cities  on 
the  basis  of  relative  need. 

PERSONAUTT 

Muskie's  personality  and  style  will  be  the 
subject  of  InCTeaslngly  frequent  assessments 
as  he  heads  Into  the  1972  primary  season  as 
the  front-runner.  Some  evaluations  have 
dealt  with  Muskie's  deUt>erate,  cautious  ap- 
proach to  making  judgments  about  national 
problems. 

Media  consultant  SqulM'  sees  Muskie's  New 
England  roots  as  an  outstanding  asset.  "The 
sense  of  place  doesn't  have  to  be  spoken,"  said 
SqtUer,  "because  It's  there,  It's  already  In- 
ferred. It's  look  and  accent  and  style  and  the 
way  he  Is." 

Squler  helped  to  produce  the  elecUon-eve 
broadcast.  In  which  Muskie's  deliberate  tone 
and  affection  for  his  home  state  were  major 
themes.  Muskle  accused  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration of  lying  to  the  American  people. 
Squler  argued  that  only  a  ix>llticlan  such 


as  Muskle,  with  his  reputation  for  caution 
and  fairness,  ootild  have  lised  those  words 
without  seeming  to  make  a  personal  attack. 

But  others  have  pointed  to  these  same 
qualities  as  weak  spots.  One  1970  artl<de 
quoted  a  leader  In  the  peace  movement  as 
saying  of  Muskle,  "I  Just  don't  know  where 
he's  really  at.  He  doesn't  move  me.  He  doesn't 
give  me  any  feeling  of  hope."  And  a  fellow 
Senator  was  quoted  as  complaining  that 
Muskle  "never  gets  Into  the  thick  of  things, 
always  seems  to  puU  his  ptinches." 

"It's  Interesting  to  watch  the  press  paint- 
ing this  portrait  of  me,"  Muskle  said  on 
television  March  31.  "You  never  really  know 
how  It's  going  to  come  out.  Some  of  them  say 
I'm  a  volcano;  others  say  I'm  an  Iceberg.  And 
the  truth  probably  is  tliat  I'm  a  human  being, 
with  quite  a  range  of  emotions." 

MUSKIE  ON  THE  ISSUES :  RESPONSES  TO 

CQ  Questions 

Muskle  was  Interviewed  March  31  by  two 
members    of    the    Congressional    Quarterly 
editorial  staff.  Verbatim  excerpts  of  his  com- 
ments on  a  number  of  major  Issues  follow. 
Foreign  policy 

If  the  United  States  pulled  out  of  Vietnam 
this  year,  do  you  think  the  (American)  peo- 
ple would  be  prei)ared  to  see  the  Viet  Cong 
take  over  South  Vietnam? 

I  don't  know  of  any  way  that  the  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  Southeast  Asia  can  guar- 
antee a  pre-ordained  and  blueprinted  result 
for  any  government  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
I  take  It  that  this  was  not  our  objective  from 
the  beginning.  As  I  understand  our  objec- 
tive ...  it  was  to  buy  the  South  Vietnamese 
time  to  shape  their  own  future  in  accordance 
with  their  own  wishes.  I  suppose  at  the  out- 
set we  had  no  clear  concept  as  to  how  much 
of  an  effort  on  our  part  this  would  Involve 
or  what  It  would  cost  us.  But  in  any  case,  it's 
cost  us  a  great  deal  by  any  standard  of  meas- 
urement that  one  wants  to  use.  and  I  tMnk 
it's  cost  us  all  we  can  afford  to  pay  by  any 
standard — moral,  material — that  one  might 
wish  to  use.  So  my  view  Is  that  we  have 
bought  and  paid  for  as  much  time  as  we  can 
for  the  South  Vietnamese.  They  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  btiild  what  I  gather,  outside 
of  our  forces,  is  the  largest  army  In  South- 
east Asia,  equipped  by  \u  and  trained  by  us. 
And  they  will  have  had,  with  the  elections 
next  fall,  the  opportunity  to  hold  two  suc- 
cessive elections.  We  have  bought  for  them 
all  we  can  afford  to  pay.  That  the  election  re- 
stUts  will  be  guaranteed,  no. . . . 

What  sort  of  policy  would  you  like  to  see 
this  country  adopt,  based  on  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  in  Indochina,  toward  future 
commitments  overseas? 

I  suspect  that  a  lot  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  may  not  need  conscious  implemen- 
tation. I'm  stire  we've  learned  that  Commu- 
nism Is  no  longer  an  International  monolith 
and  that's,  I  hope,  a  useful  lesson  to  learn. 
Secondly,  I  hope  we've  learned  that  the 
policy  of  confrontation  with  Communism  in 
any  of  its  forms  l&nt  the  best  way  necessarily 
to  deal  with  it.  I  hope  we've  learned  that 
allowing  cursives  to  get  involved  in  a  guer- 
rilla war  with  a  small  country  on  the  othtf 
Bide  of  the  world  Is  a  misuse  of  our  military 
power — If  It  Is  not  any  moral  failure  on  our 
part.  Inescapably,  It  involves  the  killing  of  a 
lot  of  Innocent  people  and  civilians,  women, 
children,  whether  It's  down  on  the  grouod 
or  from  the  air,  and  I  hope  we've  learned 
that. 

If  we've  learned  that  much.  It  still  Is  going 
to  take  some  time  and  rather  painful  .  .  . 
reappraisal  of  our  national  interests  to  define 
with  precision  what  our  role  should  be  in 
the  world.  I  dont  think  the  majority  of 
Americans  want  an  Isolationist  America  or 
would  consider  tliat  an  Isolationist  America 
would  be  serving  our  best  interests.  We  can't 
escape  having  an  Influence  in  the  world.  The 
question  Is,  "What  kind?"  It's  still  a  boetUe 
world  In  many  senses. 
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I  think  that  our  responsibility  for 
to  make  It  Into  a  rational  world  Is  very 
and  I  think  well  sense  that  Increasldgly 
we  react  to  our  experience  In  IndocMna 
think  we  ought  to  see  more  clearly  th  s 
to  communicate  with  the  Soviet  Unlcn 
with   Red  China,   with  hostile  countries  a« 
well  as  friendly  countries  and  neutral 
tries.   In  order   to  create  a  climate 
world  which  will  make  it  possible  foi 
serve  the  needs  of  the  deprived  and 
peoples  of  the  world  and  at  the  sam^ 
recognize  the  legitimate  aspirations  ol 
developed  and  Industrialized  natlois 
will  differ  from  our  own — recognize 
pie  are  going  to  choose  different 
government  and  different  kinds  of 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  different 
our  own  should  not  precipitate  alarm 
part  or  a  disposition  to  try  to  get 
and  intervene.  .  .  . 
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As  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
becomes  more  clear.  Is  It  possible 
will  become  less  of  a  motherhood  Issije 
that  there  might  be  a  backlash?  What 
do  to  clean  up  the  environment  and 
vent  a  decline  In  the  economy? 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
ment    Is    clearly    something    more 
motherhood  issue,  because  it  involves 
decisions  that  have  economic 
as  well  as  environmental  consequences 
the  last  year  or  so,  we  have  concentrated 
upon  the  desirability  of  a  clean 
that  I  suspect  many  people  haven't 
into  their  calculation  the  economic 
What   we   are   talking   about   is 
economic  activities,  and  that  regulation 
volves  technology.  It  involves  effort 
involves  money,  and  so  it  Involves 
nomlc  viability  of  the  polluters 
Involves  the  economic  health  of 
and  regions,  and  it  involves  the 
utilization  of  resources. 

And  it  is  out  of  these  tough  kinds 
siona  which  will  necessitate  a  balance 
vlronmental  values  against  other  cost^ 
nomlc  costs  to  the  community,  that 
issues  will  arise — locally,  in  many,  mstay 
stances,  because  most  of  these  declslcjns 
local  decisions;   but  nationally, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  SST.  because  a 
decision  is  Involved.  Nationally  also 
spect  to  such  things  as  the  automob(e 
cause  only  national  policy  can  deal 
So,  yes.  It's  going  to  be  a  painful 
going  to  l>e  a  costly  one  and  it's  going 
velop  a  \  ot  of  political  issues  and  " 
Civil  Tights 

Do  you  see  any  need  at  this  time  f o: 
tional  legislation  on  civil  rights,  or 
think  the  problem  could  be  handled 
executive  branch? 

Well,  if  one  thinks  of  civil  rights 
narrow  sense  of  legislation  mandating 
to  discrimination  or  a  denial  of  civil 
or  citizens'  prerogatives  or  freedom  of 
or  so  on,  I  suppose  that  we  have  done 
deal  here,  much  of  which  isn't  Ijeinj 
tively    implemented    or    enforced; 
thinks,  of  couise,  of  the  problem  of  sch|ool 
tegiation   and   of  voting  rights  and 
where  a  great  deal  of  work  still  need^ 
done.   But  if  one   thinks  of   civil 
the  sense  that  there  are  other  forces 
limit  the  oppor  .unities  and  the  mob  lity 
blacks  and  other  minorities — economic 
housing  patterns,  residential  patterns , 
munlty  development  patterns — then 
deal  needs  to  be  done. 

The  school  integration  problem,  for 
pie,  with  respect  to  large  metropwlitar 
north   and   south,   has   not   been   eff^ctl 
dealt  with;  and  I  don't  know  that  it 
effectively  dealt  with,  with  any  of 
that  are  represented  by  court  decision^ 
this  point.  We  don't  have  adequate 
lines  or  Instruments  for  implementlnj 
The  Mondale  Committee  (the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity) has  been  studying  this  area,  and  again 
we  are  dealing  with  housing  patterns,  resi- 
dential patterns,  transportation  patterns, 
local  and  political  Jurisdictional  lines.  These 
are  frustrating,  not  only  with  respect  to 
racial  questions  but  a  lot  of  others.  And  so 
this  is  the  toughest  part  of  it,  because,  in 
effect,  in  order  to  bring  .  .  .  real  freedom  of 
choice  within  the  reach  of  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding blacks  and  other  deprived  minori- 
ties, there's  going  to  have  to  be  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  country  and  the  cities  in  these 
terms,  and  that  is  major  surgery.  And  it  is 
going  to  Involve  legislation.  It  will  require 
changes  in  attitudes.  It  will  require  effective 
action  on  all  three  levels  of  government. 
The  econotny 

If  wage  and  price  controls  seemed  to  work 
as  means  of  temporarily  controlling  inflation, 
would  you  have  some  fears  or  reluctance  to 
see  a  long-term  period  of  controls?  Would 
these  interfere  with  a  free  economy  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  be  something  you 
wouldn't  want  to  get  into? 

There  are  those,  Professor  Oalbraltb  no- 
tably, who  think  that  we  must  have  these 
kinds  of  controls  permanently.  I  must  say 
I  don't  accept  that — not  at  this  point  at 
least.  But  I  think  we  may  need  wage-price 
controls  for  their  psychological  value  in 
order  to  end  this  game  of  catch-up,  which  Is 
really  what  the  principal  inflationary  force 
is  at  the  present  time — the  game  of  catch-up 
which  Just  stimulates  this  spiraling  price 
and  wage  increase.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
Incomes  policy  in  the  sense  of  a  wage  and 
price  advisory  board,  which  I  have  Ijeen  ad- 
vocating for  a  long  time.  The  idea  did  not 
originate  with  me,  obviously.  But  it  increas- 
ingly has  been  recommended  and  urged  by 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
and  by  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  present  and  past  (chairman) ,  and 
I  think  that  this  could  be  structured  in  a 
way  that's  worth  trying  as  an  alternative  to 
wage-price  controls.  .  .  . 

Weljare 

How  far  do  you  think  federal  control 
should  extend  in  social  programs  such  as 
minimum  income,  federalized  welfare  and 
health  insurance,  and  how  much  responsi- 
bility should  be  at  the  state  and  local  levels? 

I  think  all  three  of  these  areas  are  areas 
in  which  the  federal  involvement  must  be 
greater,  because  they  deal  with  problems  that 
aren't  going  to  be  dealt  with  effectively  un- 
less the  federal  resources  are  applied  to  them. 
The  problem  of  health  insurance  and  health 
delivery  systems  (and)  facilities  are  two  es- 
calating problems  that  affect  the  ability  of 
almost  all  Americans — poor,  lower  middle  in- 
come, middle  Income — to  meet  the  costs  of 
serious  Illness.  And  the  costs  are  escalating. 
...  In  part  this  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  enacted  Medicare,  increasing  the 
demand  for  health  facilities,  we  didn't  do 
anything  about  increasing  the  facilities.  And 
so  the  pressure  upon  existing  doctors,  nurses, 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  increased  to  the 
point  where  costs  escalated,  wiping  out  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Medicare  program  and 
also  putting  the  cost  of  adequate  care  be- 
yond the  reach  of  more  and  more  Americans 
who  weren't  quite  the  beneficiaries  of  Medi- 
care. This  time,  ...  as  we  deal  with  the 
problem,  for  which  health  insurance  propos- 
als have  been  advanced  (and  I  cosponsored 
those) .  I  hope  we  focvis  on  the  need  for 
meaningful  programs.  And  these  will  not  be 
created  without  the  federal  government's 
presence  to  deal  with  the  hospital  shortage, 
the  medical  school  shortage,  the  nursing 
shortage. 

Welfare  reform,  of  course.  Is  a  question 
that  I  think  Is  answered  by  people  all  across 
the  Ideological  spectrum  in  al)out  the  same 
way.  Whether  we  talk  of  beneficiaries  or  of 
administrators  or  the  taxpayer,  everyone  is 
agreed  that  this  system  doesn't  work,  and 


what  we  are  talking  about  in  part,  at  least 
is  not  new  governmental  coets,  but  a  mor«' 
equitable  carrying  of  present  costs  that  an 
paid  for  by  government  at  one  or  anothtr 
level.  In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  we  must 
provide  decent  Income  levels  for  those  wlio 
are  on  welfare.  .  .  . 

Crime  and  justice 

Do  you  think  the  crisis  in  crime  in  this 
country  has  reached  the  point  where  it  might 
be  necessary  to  accept  some  kind  of  restric- 
tion on  dvil  liberties  in  order  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate? 

No.  Preventive  detention  and  the  so-called 
no-knock  provision  are  the  two  .  .  .  mcKt 
visible  evidences  of  this  ap>proach  to  dealing 
with  the  crime  problem.  They  do  not  get  at 
the  cause,  and  so  we're  paying  too  high  a 
price,  and  we  shouldn't  pay  any  in  terms  of 
dvil  liberty  for  a  solution  that  isn't  a  scJu- 
tion.  There  are  a  number  of  points  at  which 
we  have  failed  to  act  adequately — the  dnig 
problem,  for  example,  which  pervades  not 
only  the  question  of  crime,  but  almost  every 
other  social  problem  that  afSicts  our  cities- 
housing,  schools,  race  relations.  You  go 
through  the  whole  catalog  of  social  ills  and 
crimes  and  problems  which  afflict  America 
today,  and  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively unless  we  deal  effectively  with  the  drag 
problem.  And  we  havent  done  that.  We've 
done  less  than  we  should  have  to  deal  with 
the  International  traffic  in  drugs,  which  is  a 
real  point  of  control.  .  .  .  And  then,  of 
course,  we  have  to  deal  here  at  home  with 
the  addict  and  with  the  piisher  of  drags— 
and  we  haven't  done  that  effectively — as  wen 
as  education  of  the  young  and  ellminattog 
some  of  the  frustrations  of  life  which  prompt 
fjeople  to  turn  to  drugs.  I  speak  not  only  of 
the  young,  but  also  the  deprived,  the  po« 
8md  the  blacks. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  of 
law  enforcement  itself,  and  what  you  do  with 
the  violator,  first,  you  have  to  apprehend  him 
and  punish  him;  btrt  even  more  Importantly, 
to  free  the  innocent  and  to  rehabilitate  those 
who  are  found  guilty.  We've  done  almost 
nothing  nationally  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems: the  problems  of  the  courts;  the  prob- 
lems of  the  penal  Institutions — for  example, 
probation  and  parole  systems,  social  services 
of  all  kinds;  the  court  problem  alone,  the 
overcrowding  of  the  courts,  the  overcrowdtng 
of  calendars,  the  inadequacy  of  the  probation 
and  parole  services  available  to  Judges;  the 
speedy  administration  of  Justice.  If  we  could 
deal  with  this  alone,  we'd  go  a  long  way  to 
dealing  certainly  with  the  habitual  offender 
and  dealing  with  first  offenders  as  well.  .  . . 
mttskze's  background 

Profession:  Attorney. 

Bom:  March  28,  1914,  Rumford,  Maine. 

Home :  Waterville,  Maine. 

Religion :  Roman  Catholic. 

Education:  Bates  College,  A.B.,  1936;  Cor- 
nell University,  LX,.B.,  1939. 

Offices:  Maine  House  of  Representative!, 
1947-53;  Governor,  1955-69;  Senate  since 
1959. 

Military:  Navy,  1942-^5;  discharged  u 
lieutenant. 

Memberships:  Waterville  Club,  LloM, 
AMVETS.  American  Legion,  VFW,  Orange, 
Kennebec  County  and  Maine  Bar  Associa- 
tions. 

Family:  Wife,  Jane;  five  children. 

Committees :  Public  Works;  chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution;  Got- 
ernment  Operations;  chairman.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  Foreign 
Relations. 

Career  Highlights.  Throughout  his  political 
career  in  Maine.  Muskie  has  been  a  Democrat 
among  Republicans,  a  Catholic  among  Prot- 
estant and  a  Polish-American  among  Yan- 
kees. 

After  winning  election  to  the  state  houM 
of  representatives  in  1946,  he  ran  for  maya 
of  Waterville  the  next  year  and  lost— U» 
only  defeat  until  he  ran  for  the  Vice  Presl- 
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dency  in  1968.  He  remained  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  was  house  minority  leader  in  1949 
and  1950. 

In  1951,  he  resigned  from  the  legislature 
to  become  Maine  director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization.  He  declined  an  Invitation  to 
be  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate 
in  1952,  but  accepted  in  1954  and  defeated  In- 
cumbent Republican  Burton  M.  Cross  (1952- 
55)  to  become  the  state's  first  Democratic 
Governor  in  20  years  and  its  first  Catholic 
Governor  ever. 

After  serving  two  two-year  terms,  Muskie 
became  Maine's  first  popularly  elected  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  unseating  Incumbent  Fred- 
erick O.  Payne  (R  1953-69)  with  60.8  percent 
of  the  vote.  He  was  reelected  in  1964,  de- 
feating Rep.  Clifford  Mclntyre  (R  1952-66) 
with  66.6  percent  of  the  vote,  and  in  1970, 
defeating  Republican  Neil  S.  Bishop  with 
61.7  percent. 

MUSKIE    STAFF,    ADVISEBS 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Muskie  campaign  organization: 

Staff  director:  Berl  L.  Bernhard,  41,  a 
Washington  attorney  and  former  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Civil   Rights  Conunlsslon. 

Deputy  staff  director:  Robert  L.  Nelson,  39, 
an  attorney  who  was  Bemhard's  deputy  at 
the  Civil  Rights  ComnUssion  and  later  was 
executive  director  of  the  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  under  Law. 

Director  of  Policy  Development:  Donald  E. 
Nlcoll,  43,  administrative  assistant  to  Sen. 
Muskie  from  1962  to  1970  and  manager  of 
Muskle's  vice  presidential  campaign  in  1968. 

Press  secretary:  Riclmrd  H.  Stewart,  39, 
former  congressional  correspondent  for  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Media  consultant:  Robert  Squler,  36.  presi- 
dent of  the  Communications  Company, 
Washington,  DC,  and  an  adviser  to  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey's  presidential  campaign  in 
1968. 

Speechwriter :  Jack  S.  Sando,  30,  a  Wash- 
ington attorney. 

Domestic  policy  adviser:  James  Campbell, 
32,  Washington  attorney  and  former  con- 
sultant to  the  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence. 

Foreign  policy  adviser:  Tony  Lake,  32,  a 
former  assistant  to  Nixon  adviser,  Henry 
Kissinger. 

KEY   LEGISLATION  SPONSORED 

Sen.  Muskle's  staff  included  the  following 
bills  In  a  list  of  major  legislation  sponsored 
by  Muskie  during  his  12  years  in  the  Senate: 

Environment 

1963:  Clean  Air  Act,  authorizing  federal 
research  and  technical  aid  to  states  to  create 
or  improve  regulatory  programs  for  curbing 
air  pollution.  Passed  (PL  88-206).  (1963 
Almanac  p.  236) 

1965:  Water  Quality  Act,  establishing  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion and  a  water  quality  standards  program 
and  reorganizing  the  federal  water  pollution 
control  program.  Passed  (PL  89-234).  (1969 
Almanac  p.  743) 

1970:  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  estab- 
lishing national  air  quaUty  standards  and 
setting  a  1975  deadline  for  production  of 
virtually  emission-free  automobiles.  Passed 
(PL  91-604) .  (Weekly  Report  p.  42) 

1970:  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act, 
strengthening  the  federal  government's  au- 
thority to  clean  up  oil  spills  and  to  recover 
the  cost  of  cleanup  from  polluters,  as  well 
as  to  control  sewage  discharge  from  vessels 
and  water  pollution  from  federal  activities. 
Passed  (PL  91-224) .  (Weekly  Report  p.  42) 

1971:  National  Water  Quality  Standards 
Act  (S.  523)  to  revise  the  water  pollution 
control  program,  extend  the  water  quality 
standards  program  to  all  navigable  U.S. 
waters,  authorize  $12.5-bllllon  in  federal 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities over  the  next  five  years  and  require 
all  new  plants  discharging  wastes  into  navi- 
gable waters  to  use  the  l>est  available  pollu- 


tion  control   technology.  Pending.    (Weekly 
Repoit  p.  749) 

Economy 

1969:  Export  Administration  Act,  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  American  business  to 
engage  in  East-West  trade.  Passed  (PL  91- 
184).  (1969  Almanac  p.  499) 

1970:  Sectirities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
poration Act,  establishing  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  administer  an  Insurance  fund  to 
protect  Investors  from  broker -dealer  failures. 
Passed  (PL  91-598).  (Weekly  Report  p.  48) 

1971 :  Transportation  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  (8.  1382)  to  channel  federal 
money  proposed  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  Into  research  and  development  in 
aviation  safety,  into  aviation  systems  serving 
areas  of  concentrated  population  and  Into 
urban  mass  transit  systems.  Pending.  (Week- 
ly Report  p.  794) 

Federal-State  relations 

1969:  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  (S. 
2483)  to  provide  a  federal  revenue-sharing 
plan  for  states  and  localities  based  on  need 
and  tax  effort  and  to  establish  federal  tax 
credits  for  state  and  local  income  and  estate 
taxes.  Did  not  pass.  ( 1969  Almanac  p.  961 ) 
Urban  problems 

1966 :  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act,  establishing  the  Model 
Cities  program  to  renew  urban  neighbor- 
hoods through  a  broad  range  of  programs. 
Including  new  housing,  experimental  schools, 
health  care  centers  and  recreationa,l  facil- 
ities. Passed  (PL  89-754).  (1966  Almanac  p. 
210) 

BREZHNEV  ASKS  MHJTARY  DISEN- 
GAGEMENT IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Soviet 
Party  Boss  Leonid  Brezhnev,  in  a  sig- 
nificant speech,  asked  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  to  open  negotiations 
on  the  subject  of  military  disengagement 
in  Central  Europe. 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  at  this  point  ex- 
actly what  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  in  mind  as 
the  real  subject  of  negotiation.  It  is  far 
from  clear  what  ground  rules  or  ultimate 
objectives  he  has  in  mind. 

But,  Mr.  President,  one  thing  is  clear. 
With  Mr.  Brezhnev  showing  interest  in 
at  least  principle  of  mutuality  in  Euro- 
pean troop  reductions,  it  would  be  dras- 
tically wrong  for  the  United  States  to 
make  unilateral  reductions  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  grave  matter  with  many  pos- 
sible long-term  consequences.  We  should 
do  nothing  precipitately  or  unilaterally. 

This  is  especially  apparent  when  we 
recall  something  we  too  often  forget. 
NATO  troops  in  Western  Europe  have  a 
different  status.  NATO  troops  are  invited 
guests  of  democratic  governments.  The 
Soviet  troops  are  uninvited  occupants. 

It  would  be  dreadfully  wrong  to  miss 
an  opportunity  to  ease  the  burden  of 
t3rranny  in  Eastern  Europe  by  making 
any  U.S.  troop  reduction  contingent  upon 
a  comparable  Soviet  reduction  of  the 
forces  it  imposes  upon  its  unhappy 
satellites. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Constitution  supports  a  position  that 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  held  for  a  long  time;  that 
is,  that  the  now-prospering  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations,  with  more  manpower  and 
more  military  reserves  than  tiie  United 
States,  ought  to  start  doing  more  to  lo<* 
after  their  own  defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dollars  and  Sensx 
There  are  some  tremendous  Ironies  in  the 
current  weakness  of  the  American  dollar  in 
relation  to  European  currencies. 

The  dollar  is  the  standard  by  which  other 
currencies  aie  measured  In  the  international 
monetary  system.  Tet  in  the  last  several 
years  we  have,  in  one  fashion  or  another, 
paid  out  in  other  countries  more  dollars  than 
could  easily  be  aljsorbed  in  those  coun- 
tries. In  theory,  we  back  those  dollars  with 
sufficient  gold  to  redeem  them  all.  In  prac- 
tice, the  billions  of  dollars  held  by  other 
countries  now  far  exceeds  the  amount  of 
gold  available  to  back  them  up. 

That,  essentially,  Is  what  the  economists 
mean  when  they  talk  about  a  "weak"  dol- 
lar. 

Yet  one  of  the  great  ironies  is  that  It  was 
Amwlcan  dollars  and  backing  which  rebuilt 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  after  World 
War  Two.  Never  In  the  history  of  warfare 
has  a  nation  which  won  a  war  then  spent 
energy  and  treasure  and  manpower  to  rebuild 
a  defeated  nation,  as  did  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany. 

The  Vietnam  war,  among  other  unhajjpy 
causes.  Is  one  reason  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  the  international  realm  has  been 
less  than  favorable. 

But  another  major  reason  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  substantial  numbers  of 
American  troops  in  West  Germany.  Those 
troops  cost  dollars.  They  are  there  as  part  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
West  Germany  and  other  NATO  countries 
have  urged  the  United  States  to  keep  those 
troops  there. 

Well,  we've  done  that  and  shouldered  much 
of  the  defense  burden  for  those  NATO  na- 
tions. That's  Ijeen  a  major  reason  for  the 
"weak"  dollar  and  the  currency  speculation 
in  Eiurope  in  recent  days.  Maybe  it's  a  good 
reason  at  present  to  begin  planning  to  with- 
draw those  same  American  troops  and  permit 
those  NATO  nations  with  stronger  currency 
to  undertake  a  bigger  share  of  the  flnancliU 
burden  of  their  own  defense. 


REDUCTION  OP  U.S.  TROOPS  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  Tuesday,  May  11, 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  regarding 
the  substantial  numbers  of  troops  the 
United  States  maintains  in  Western 
Europe  25  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  H. 


KIWANIS  CLUB  OP  WESTSHORE  SUP- 
PORTS GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  large  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion that  has  been  spread  about  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  alarmists  who 
hav^e  not  fully  considered  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  there  are  many  people  in 
this  Nation  who  believe,  as  I  do.  that  it 
would  definitely  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est for  the  United  States  to  ratify  this 
Convention.  Some  of  them  have  worked 
very  hard  to  bring  this  about.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  resolution  adopted 
on  May  5  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  West- 
shore,  in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  calling  for  the 
ratification  of  this  vital  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  and  a  letter  I  received 
from  club  president  Stanley  D.  Cook  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  it«ms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<)rd, 
as  follows: 

KiwANis  Clttb  or  Westshork, 

Lakewood,  Ohio,  May  10, 1911 
Senator  William  Psoxuirk, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sbnatos  Peoxmirx:  Personally  and 
on  bebalf  of  the  members  of  Klwanls  (flub 
of  Westehore  I  wlab  to  express  our  appracla- 
tlon  of,  and  civic  support  for,  the  recbm- 
mendatlon  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  Commlttef  on 
Foreign  Relations  In  its  Report  of  Decesftber 
8,  1970  (91st  Congress  2d  Session:  Senpite: 
Executive  Rept.  No.  91-25)  and  the  actloji  of 
that  Committee  on  March  30,  1971,  wh*eln 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  4  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reports  favorably  and  recommends 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  fatl- 
flcatlon  of  the  International  Conventloa  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Cf  Ime 
of  Genocide  (Ex.  0.  Blst  Cong.,  first  sess.).  We 
believe  the  three  vmderstandlngs  and  declara- 
tion in  connection  therewith  reported  De<jem- 
ber  8,  1970.  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  are  consistent  with  th<  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  high  pvn- 
poses  of  the  Convention.  We  trust  that  the 
implementing  legislation  may  be  promptly 
enacted. 

The  United  States  has  entered  Into  treacles, 
and  enacted  Implementing  legislation,  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  migratory  birds,  flsft  In 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  seals,  whales 
etc. — all  Important  and  commendable. 

It  Is  even  more  Important  now  for  the 
United  States  to  recognize  In  effective  In- 
ternational law  the  right  of  persons  to  life. — 
In  ova  view  VS.  Ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  ]  (re- 
ferred to  In  the  enclosed  Resolution  at^  the 
"Convention  Banning  Genocide")  Is  an]  Im- 
portant step  to  be  taken  In  this  dlrectl()n. 

We  respectfiilly  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration the  enclosed  ofQclal  copy  of  Resolu- 
tion Supporting  U.S.  Ratification  of  Conven- 
tion Banning  Genocide,  adopted  the  5th  day 
of  May,  1971.  by  Klwanls  Club  of  Westshore  in 
14th  Division,  Ohio  District,  Klwanls  In- 
temaUonal.  All  of  our  members  are  residents 
of  Ohio  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  , 

Will  you  kindly  let  \i8  know  when  this  con- 
vention will  be  reported  out  of  the  Comnalttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  consideration  and 
action  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Stanlet  D.  Cook, 
President,  KiwanU  Club  of  Westshc  re. 

RBSOLTmON  SUPPORTINO  U.S.  RATinCATIc|N  OF 
CONVXI*TI0N  BANNINO  GENOCIDX     I 

Be  It  resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  ol^Kl- 
wanlB  Club  of  Westshore .  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
that  acta  of  genocide  are  contrary  tq  the 
moral  law  and  are  abhorrent  to  all  who  have 
a  proper  and  decent  regard  for  the  dlknlty 
of  human  beings.  Such  arbitrary  violation 
of  human  rights  to  Ufe.  liberty  and  prot>erty 
anywhere  In  the  world  ultimately  menaces 
the  personal  rights  of  all  people  tncli^dlng 
the  rights  of  United  States  clUzens.       , 

It  Is  m  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  on  the  international,  national 
and  local  levels  in  the  repression  of  geno- 
cide: 

1.  To  protect  the  Interests  of  United  States 
citizens  at  home  and  abroad; 

2.  To  maintain  a  Just  world  order; 

3.  To  decrease  the  possibility  of  acc<ss  to 
power  through  genocldal  acts  of  tyrants  Uke- 
ly  to  wage  aggressive  war. 

It  Is  equally  in  the  interest  of  all  other 
constitutional  governments  and  their  oil  Izens 
everywhere  to  Join  in  this  international  effort 
to  prevent  genocide.  { 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  th*  Kl- 
wanla  Club  of  Westshore.  consisting  iof  39 


members,  recommends  that  the  Senate  of 
The  United  States  of  America  advise,  and 
consent  to,  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide. 

Adopted  by  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Westshore 
this  6th  day  of  May.  A.D.  1971,  at  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  REFERRAL 
OP  HUGHES  DRUG  BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
12  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
introduced  S.  1836,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  de- 
pendent Federal  offenders. 

The  bill  was  ordered  "referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  when  reported,  to  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  if  so 
desired  by  that  committee." 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlakd),, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
wish  to  express  the  committee's  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  ar- 
ranging in  advance  for  a  future  referral 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  S.  1836  is 
an  important  proposal,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  introducing  it. 
His  persistence  and  dedication  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse  are  well  known. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  involves  both  the  Federal  corrections 
smd  judicial  systems.  It  is  hoped  that 
S.  1836  will  receive  early  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  If  the  version  reported  by  that 
committee  Is  similar  to  the  bill  as 
presently  drafted,  there  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  a  request  for  a  referral  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pursuant  to 
the  opportunity  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  graciously  provided. 


SUBURBS  AND  THE  CENTRAL 
CITIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  apart- 
heid and  its  consequences  still  remain  a 
basic  threat  to  our  country's  future.  The 
suburbs  will  not  remain  immune  from 
the  consequences  of  our  racial  divisions. 

Stewart  Alsop  is  a  most  perceptive 
man.  His  chilling  description  of  where 
this  trend  is  taking  us  can  be  found  in 
his  Newsweek  column  of  May  17.  en- 
titled "It  Would  Not  Be  Pun." 

The  column  deserves  our  reading  and 
attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

It  WotTLD  Not  Bk  Pun 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

NxwAKK,  N.J. — Sheik  Kamlel  Wadud  Is  a 
very  tall  black  man  with  a  long,  carefvilly 
tended  beard,  and  liquid  brown  eyes  which 
can  be  full  of  laughter  at  one  moment,  and 
grimly  hard  the  next.  In  his  costume  as  a 
Moslem  leader — knitted  cap  and  ankle-length 
embroidered  gown — Kamlel  Is  an  impressive 
figure. 

Tony  Imperiale,  head  of  the  North  Ward 
Citizens'  Committee,  la  even  bigger  than  Ka- 
mlel— he  is  built  on  the  lines  of  a  block  of 
cement,  and  his  arms  are  as  thick  as  a  big 
man's  thighs.  He  too  wears  a  costume — a 


spotless  white  uniform,  open  at  the  neck, 
with  the  American  flag  artfully  embroidered 
on  one  shoulder. 

Kenneth  Gibson,  black  mayor  of  Newark, 
says  that  "wherever  the  cities  are  going.  New- 
ark is  going  to  get  there  first."  The  mayor 
talks  articulately  about  his  city's  horrible 
problems — the  erosion  of  the  tax  base,  the  de- 
cay of  the  schools,  the  heroin  epidemic,  the 
flight  of  the  middle  class,  black  as  well  as 
white,  to  the  suburbs.  But  Tony  and  Kamlel 
together  provide  a  more  revealing  glimpse  of 
where  the  cities  may  really  be  going. 

AMBULANCE    PATROL 

One  recent  evening.  I  arrived  at  Tony  Im- 
periale's  cinder-block  headquarters  for  an 
Interview.  Just  In  time  to  meet  Tony  and 
a  band  of  muscular  men  in  white  uniforms 
rushing  out  the  front  door.  They  piled  into 
a  big  white  ambulance,  and  I  was  bundled 
into  a  black  limousine  behind  it,  and  off  we 
roared,  sirens  shrieking,  lights  blinking,  ca- 
reening around  comers  and  through  red 
lights.  The  ambulance  drew  up  before  a  tene- 
ment house,  where  Tony  "straightened  out" 
a  couple  who  had  been  fighting.  Then  we 
were  off  again,  this  time  to  get  a  heart-at- 
tack victim  to  the  nearest  hospital. 

Toward  midnight,  back  at  headquarters 
("Imperiale  Country,"  says  a  sign  outside), 
Tony  explained  that  his  ambxUance  service 
was  Just  one  of  the  services  his  organization 
supplies,  free,  to  the  citizens  of  the  North 
Ward.  A  more  important  service  Is  his  "secu- 
rity patrol" — Imperiale  followers,  organized 
in  paramilitary  fashion,  have  been  patrolling 
the  North  Ward  for  several  years  now.  Their 
mission  is  to  protect  the  Italian-Americans 
of  the  North  Ward  from  marauding  blacks. 

Did  Tony  expect  more  trouble,  like  the 
1967  riots?  Yes.  he  said,  only  this  time  it 
wotild  be  different.  There  would  be  "country- 
wide riots,  in  June  or  July."  The  blacks  would 
"move  against  the  suburbs."  They  would  "at- 
tack utilities  and  water  supplies,  and  cover 
the  highways  with  sniper  fire."  In  Newark. 
'  they  can't  come  through  the  North  Ward,  of 
course,  so  they'll  push  out  through  Valls- 
burg  and  work  their  way  into  the  Oranges 
and  other  suburbs." 

Imperiale's  men  listened  to  this  grim  pre- 
diction raptly,  with  seeming  relish.  People 
said  he  was  a  racist,  Imperiale  continued,  but 
he  was  no  more  a  racist  than  the  Maccabees 
In  Brooklyn — his  ambtUance  rescued  blacks 
as  well  as  whites.  The  real  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble was  that  there  was  "a  dual  system— one 
set  of  rules  for  the  blacks,  another  for  us." 

NO   SHARE    OP    THE    BOOTY 

Who  makes  the  rules?  "People  who  live  In 
ivory  towers."  Imperiale  said,  a  hard  edge 
of  anger  in  his  voice,  for  the  first  time.  "Peo- 
ple who  live  on  terrain  where  I  and  the  blacks 
can't  live." 

"Sure,  everybody's  got  a  little  venom  In 
them,"  said  Sheik  Wadud  the  next  day,  over 
a  Moslem  meal  of  shredded  mutton,  rice 
and  honey.  "But  against  who?  Not  against 
the  Italian  people.  Not  against  the  black 
people.  Against  the  people  who  don't  let  ui 
share  in  the  booty.  We've  fought  In  every 
war.  but  we  never  get  our  share  of  the  booty." 

We  were  eattng  in  the  spoUess  kitchen  of 
Kamlel's  mosque — a  middle-class,  white 
clapboard  house  In  what  had  been  the  Jew- 
ish section  of  Newark.  The  meal  had  been 
prepared  by  one  of  Kamlel's  wives,  a  hand- 
some woman  with  long,  flowing  hair,  who  re- 
fused to  shake  hands — Moslem  women,  sbe 
explained,  didn't  shake  hands.  Kamlel's  doz- 
en or  so  children  wandered  in  and  out— he 
delivers  all  his  chUdren  himself,  he  said,  and 
gave  a  gruesomely  detailed  explanation  of 
his  technique.  One  charming  little  girl  re- 
cited from  the  Koran  and  Arabic,  In  a  lilting 
singsong. 

Prom  another  room  In  the  mosque  came 
the  sounds  of  a  Moslem  prayer  service.  After 
the  meal,  Kamlel  suggested  a  visit  to  hH 
school  and  his  bazaar,  and  on  the  way  to  the 
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entrance,  where  we  had  left  our  shoes,  we 
passed  the  room  In  which  the  prayer  service 
was  being  held.  There  were  about  twenty 
blacks  In  red  fezzes  or  skullcaps,  kneeling  on 
the  floor,  occasionally  prostrating  them- 
selves, chanting  their  responses  in  Arabic. 
It  was  an  oddly  moving  sight. 

ELamiel's  school  is  a  second-story  rabbit 
warren  of  neat  little  rooms,  with  Arabic 
scribbled  on  blackboards — this  was  a  holy 
day,  and  the  children  were  at  home.  The 
shop — Beit-al-Quraish's  Bazaar  offers  to 
deliver  "bargains  on  all  our  lines  of  children 
and  women's  clothes  to  your  door  by  our  fleet 
of  sixteen  yellow  trucks."  In  a  garage  In  the 
back  were  six  of  the  yellow  trucks,  each 
loaded  with  cheap  clothes. 

I  asked  Kamlel  whether  he  had  any  trou- 
ble with  hijackers,  or  with  discipline  in  his 
school.  He  pulled  a  long  knife  out  of  the 
folds  In  his  garments,  switched  the  blade, 
and  grinned  a  wolflsh  g^ln.  "Nobody  messes 
with  Kamlel,"  said  a  black  who  had  driven 
us  to  the  store. 

"Nobody  messes  with  Tony,"  one  of  Im- 
periale's bodyguards  had  remarked  over  a 
beer  the  night  before.  Those  phrases  may 
provide  a  glimpse  of  "wherever  the  cities  are 
going." 

Both  Tony  Imperiale  and  Kamlel  Wadud 
have  carved  sizable  turfs  out  of  Newark's  ur- 
ban Jungle.  To  the  people  who  live  on  their 
turfs,  they  offer,  first  and  foremost,  physi- 
cal security.  Although  both  are  vague  about 
the  economics  of  their  ventures,  they  offer 
some  degree  of  economic  security  too.  They 
offer  more  than  that — excitement  (the  night 
rides  In  the  ambulances),  a  purpose  (the 
Moslem  prayer  service)  and  a  whole  life- 
style designed  to  break  the  gray  tedium  of 
the  ugly  city. 

OOVERNMKNT  BT  TURT 

Government,  to  both  Tony  and  Kamlel,  is 
a  racket,  a  "hustle."  To  a  remarkable  extent, 
they  have  organized  on  their  turfs  a  sort 
of  govemment-wlthln-a-government,  offer- 
ing such  servloee  as  schools,  police  power, 
ambulances,  even  tax  powers.  Dimly  one 
glimpses  an  urban  civilization  which  con- 
BlBts  increasingly  of  an  interlocking  pattern 
of  such  turfs. 

As  long  as  the  turfs  are  not  violated, 
they  are  not  neceeearlly  hostile.  Tony  and 
Kamlel  are  in  regular  communication,  and 
when  race  war  threatened  some  time  ago, 
Kamlel  says,  "we  got  together  to  cool  It  off." 
Both,  moreover,  have  a  mutual  enemy — "the 
people  who  live  In  Ivory  towers,"  "the  peo- 
ple who  don't  let  us  share  In  the  booty." 
If  Tony  and  Kamlel  and  their  like  ever 
really  got  together,  the  suburban  middle 
class,  whose  children  bad  such  fun  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  play-acting  at  revolution, 
might  see  the  real  thing.  It  would  not  be 
fun. 


Information  required.  In  addition  to  that 
disclosure,  Mrs.  Mathlas  and  I  wish  to  fol- 
low the  practice  that  we  have  established 
and  to  make  a  listing  of  our  assets,  our 
creditors  and  our  income  over  and  above 
Congressional  pay  and  allowances.  A  copy 
of  this  voluntary  report  is  enclosed  for  yotir 
Information  and  additional  copies  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  have  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
or  received  any  fees  therefrom  and  have  not 
served  as  director  of  any  corporation  and 
received  any  compensation  for  any  such 
service. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Charles  McC.  Matkias,  Jr., 

United  States  Senator. 

Mat  1,  1971. 
Disclosure  op  Financial  Interests 

ASSETS 

Equity  In  Federal  Retirement  System 
Life  Insurance 

Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Real  Estate:  House:  BFD  2,  Frederick, 
Maryland;  House:  3808  Leland  Street,  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland;  Half  Interest  In  forty-acre 
farm  In  Frederick  County,  Maryland;  Half 
Interest  in  306  Redwood  Avenue,  Frederick, 
Maryland;  Lease  for  373-acre  farm,  expiring 
in  1973. 

Stocks :  Shares 

Farmers    &    Mechanics    National 

Bank 1034 

Capitol  Hill  Associates 2 

Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland 15 

Poote  Mineral  Company 18 

Frederick  Medical  Arts 15 

Glaxo  Corporation 48 

G.  D.  Searle  &  Co 80 

First  Pennsylvania  Corporation — 

oommon 120 

First  Pennsylvania  Corporation — 

Preferred 2 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth..  120.  964 

The  Detour  Bank 5 

The   Great   Atlantic   and   Pacific 

Tea  Company 6 

Warner   Lambert  Pharmaceutical 

Company 76 

Maryland  National  Corporation —  129 

T.TABTT.TTrKB 

Debts  due  on  mortgage,  collateral  and  per- 
sonal notes  to :  Farmers  &  Mechanics  National 
Bank,  Frederick,  Maryland;  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Frederick  County  National  Bank,  Frederick, 
Maryland;  Walker  &  Dunlop.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Net  worth:  Computed  May  1,  1971,  W12,- 
448.78. 


Investment  Honorar-  Net 

Yeir  income     Interest         iums  rents 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
ESTS BY  SENATOR  MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  disclosure  of 
the  financial  interests  of  Mrs.  Mathlas 
and  myself  and  a  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  Honorable  John  Stennis,  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Untted  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  1, 1971. 
The  Hon.  John  Stennis. 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and    Conduct,    United    States    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    Pursuant   to   Sen- 
ate Rulee  42  and  44,  I  have  submitted  the 


1970. 


$1,544.28       $15.11       $6,485       $707.91 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Monday 
was  one  of  those  melancholy  days  when 
Americans  took  solemn  note  of  a  day  of 
celebration,  a  day  which  cannot  be  prop- 
erly celebrated  in  the  nation  to  which  it 
means  the  most. 

Monday,  May  10,  was  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  But  independence — along 
with  all  other  natural  rights — is  denied 
the  Rumanian  people  by  the  Communist 
despotism  which  rules  in  Rumania. 

All  Americans  join  with  their  Ruman- 
ian friends  in  prasdng  for  the  day  when 
that  despotism  will  be  removed,  and  Ru- 
mania will  once  again  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendence which  is  its  right. 


VETERANS'  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 
RISES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  introduced  S.  1741,  to  provide 
increased  imemplojmient  benefits  to 
Vietnam  veterans  who  experience  an 
extraordinarily  high  unemployment  rate. 

Last  week  it  was  reported  that  the 
unemplojTnent  rate  for  veterans  20  to  29 
years  of  age  rose  to  10.8  percent  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1971 — a  total  of 
372,000  out  of  work.  This  Increased  per- 
centage emphasizes  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  increased  readjustment 
assistance  to  these  veterans  who  face 
serious  problems  in  the  tight  job  mar- 
ket. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Job  Pinch  Gets  Worse  for 
Vets,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Wednesday,  May  5, 1971, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  May  5,  1971] 
Job  Pinch  Gets  Worse  tor  Vets 

Unemployment  among  discharged  service- 
men continues  to  climb  and  stay  well  above 
the   Jobless   rates   for   other   workers. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  20  to 
29  years  of  age  rose  to  10.8  percent  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1971,  with  372.000 
out  of  work.  This  compared  with  10.2  percent 
during  the  three-month  period  ending  Feb. 
28,  1970.  and  7.9  percent  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1970. 


DEDICATION  OP  THE  ZELLERBACH 
THEATER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recentiy,  I 
had  the  honor  of  speaking  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Zellerbach  Theater  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania^ — a  magnifi- 
cent building  and  monument  to  the  arts 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  a  trustee  of  the  uni- 
versity, Harold  L.  Zellerbach,  of  San 
Francisco.  Another  close  friend,  Nancy 
Hanks,  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  was  scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  dedication,  but  because  of  a 
conflict  in  schedule,  her  remarks  were 
read  by  her  able  and  charming  assistant, 
Florence  Lowe.  Martin  Meyerson,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pennsylveuiia, 
also  spoke  at  the  ceremony. 

Inasmuch  as  our  remarks  discussed  the 
imperative  of  expanded  private  and  gov- 
ernment support  of  the  arts — and  of  the 
theater  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
arts — they  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Javits  at  Zellerbach 
Theatis  Dedication,  Universitt  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Mat  6,   1971 
There  is  a  new  national  commitment  to 
the  arts.  In  a  society  which  has  been  round- 
ly criticized  by  some  for  worship  of  material- 
ism.  Federal   and   State   Governments   and 
business  and  the  public  are  ranking  the  arte 
at  a  new  level  of  priority. 

One  measure  of  this  new  commitment  of 
the  arts  Is,  of  course,  the  beautiful  theater 
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to  the  arts  from  one  of  my  dearest  and  olde!  t 
friends  and  Pennsylvania's  great  benefactor, 
Harold  L.  Zellerbach  of  San  Francisco. 

Another  measure  of  this  new  commltmei  t 
can  be  seen  In  record  levels  of  Federal  and 
State  support.  The  WO  milUon  budget  of  tt  e 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  FIT 
1972  now  before  the  Congress  doubles  Federal 
funding  of  the  Endowment  over  the  currei  t 
year— and  the  current  year's  appropriation  s 
about  twice  that  of  last  year.  During  this  tin  e 
of  Federal  budget  stringency,  I  doubt  whethi  ^r 
any  other  acUvlty  can  boaat  a  doubling  In 
budget  In  each  of  two  successive  years.  This 
bespeaks  a  clear  and  new  Federal  comml;- 
ment  to  the  arts. 

The  Federal  Government  has  assumed  ni  it 
only  the  role  of  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but  iis 
a  stimulator  of  art  patronage  by  State  ai  d 
local  governments  and  by  corporate  and  li  i- 
dlvldual  giving. 

In  the  last  five  years.  State  and  Terrltorlbl 
budgets  for  the  arts  have  expanded  tenfoia, 
growing  from  $2.66  mllUon  to  »26.67  mllUoa. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State  W 
New  York  ranks  first  In  this  listing,  as  well 
It  might  as  the  cultural  and  financial  centsr 
of  the  nation.  But,  Interestingly  enough.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Commonwealth  at 
Puerto  Rico,  most  assuredly  not  a  wealtliy 
Goverrunent.  ranked  second,  the  only  "Stat  i" 
with  a  budget  In  excess  of  $1  million  other 
than  New  York.  The  States  are  keeping  pa  ce 
with  the  new  Federal  commitment. 

Corporate  giving  to  the  arts  Is  now  In 
the  area  of  $85  million  annually;  three  cut 
of  every  four  of  the  nation's  largest  c<ir- 
poratlons  extend  some  support  to  the  aits. 
While  corporate  philanthropy  Is  expected  to 
double  In  the  next  decade,  it  still  falls  short 
of  what  is  needed  and  what  can  be  done. 
Corporate  giving  for  all  philanthropy  av  sr- 
agee  about  1%  of  pretax  income — but  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  allow  5%  deduction  for  sich 
donations. 

And  the  public  commitment?  A  glance,  tor 
example,  at  museum  attendance — and  n  u- 
seums  carmot  be  classed  as  one  of  the  m>8t 
lively  of  the  arts — is  revealing.  Museum  it- 
tendanoe  has  escalated  In  the  last  three 
decades  from  60  million  visitors  In  1940  to 
200  million  In  1960  to  560  mUllon  In  IS  67. 
In  music,  symphony  orchestras  are  found 
in  practically  every  city  in  the  nation  In  sx- 
oees  of  50,000  population  as  well  as  In  smaller 
commiuiltles.  More  than  20  million  tickets 
are  purchased  to  concerts  each  year. 

There  is  truly  a  new — and  a  growing — co  ra- 
mi tment  to  the  arts  throughout  the  natlpn. 
But.  as  heartening  as  Is  this  growth,  we  fcre 
haunted  by  the  fact  that  It  is  insufficient  4nd 
that  the  arts  face  a  crisis  of  major  pnOTor- 
tlons.  For  example,  eight  of  the  nation's!  28 
mAjor  synxphony  orchestras  are  In  serious 
financial  trouble.  The  Ford  Potmdatlon, 
which  is  giving  some  $20  million  to  the  a  rts. 
Indicates  that  the  urgent  requests  for  jald 
which  It  has  before  It  amount  to  $50  mUll  on. 
And  the  National  Arts  Endowment  can  only 
fund  about  one  out  of  every  five  requests  for 
aid  It  receives. 

The  arts  must  overcome  a  double  clial- 
lenge — Inflation,  with  Its  mounting  costs, 
and  the  economic  downturn,  which  has  re- 
stated m  declining  private  donations  anil  a 
pinch  at  the  boxofBce.  The  doubling  of  P  ed- 
eral  financial  assistance  twice  In  the  i«st 
two  years — with  a  concomitant  geonet- 
rlc  Increase  In  State  and  local  support -Is 
still  Insufficient.  Government  aid.  while  a1  an 
unprecedented  level,  still  amounts  to  cnly 
7yj«  per  capita.  Sweden  and  Austria  ;an 
boast  of  $2  per  capita  of  such  assistance:  our 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada,  provides 
$1.40  per  capita;  Israel,  a  nation  under  n  111- 
tary  selge  for  most  of  Its  existence,  provdes 
$1.34;  and  Great  Britain,  our  cultural  molher 
coimtry.  Itself  in  a  state  of  economic  s<lge, 
spends  $1.23  of  Government  fxinds  per  ca|)lta 
for  the  arts. 
Clearly,  if  Federal  assistance  were  at  a  1  svel 
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of  only  $1  per  capita,  a  modest  goal  which 
has  been  set  by  Partnership  for  the  Arts,  an 
organization  headed  by  Amyas  Ames,  a  Wall 
Street  financier,  much  of  the  nation's  arts 
endeavors  would  be  safely  removed  from  Its 
cliff  hanging  stance  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  such  a  Government  commitment 
would  have  to  have  an  echo  not  only  from 
corporate  and  individual  support  but  also 
from  the  foundations  which,  according  to 
recent  estimates,  are  expending  less  than 
half  of  their  Income  in  philanthropy. 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  nation — 
Washington  and  Jefferson — recognized  the 
arts  as  central  to  our  national  well-being 
and  spoke  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  our  na- 
tional life.  As  the  nation  approaches  its 
bicentennial  anniversary,  the  new  national 
commitment  to  the  arts  shotild  be  brought 
to  ftUl  fruition,  so  that  we  are  pre-eminent 
In  the  quality  of  our  national  life  as  we  are 
pre-eminent  among  the  nations  In  our  ma- 
terial affluence. 

Zellerbach  Theatre  Dedication — Message 
TO  Harold  Zellerbach — From  Nancy 
Hanks,  Chairman  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 

To  Harold  Zellerbach:  It  Is  with  great 
personal  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  with 
you.  Doris  and  other  members  of  your  fam- 
ily on  this  wonderful  occasion.  I  am  for- 
tunate In  having  seen  the  theatre  and  Sey- 
mour Upton's  sculpture.  "The  Voyager." 
How  right  that  It  should  be  at  the  entrance 
of  the  theatre.  Because,  Isn't  a  theatre,  es- 
sentially, a  place  for  voyages  of  the  mind 
and  spirit? 

How  very  appropriate  the  sculpture  Is, 
both  as  a  symbol  for  the  future  of  the  work 
that  Is  to  be  done  In  the  theatre,  and  as  a 
sign  of  your  devotion  to  the  Idea  and  the 
substance  of  the  arts  of  this  nation. 

It  Is  only  because  of  you  smd  others  like 
you  and  your  family  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  able  to  become  voyagers  into 
the  great  universe  of  the  arts — millions  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  left  earthbound. 
And,  as  It  is  right  for  "The  Voyager"  to 
be  In  the  lobby  of  the  Zellerbach  Theatre,  It 
is  right  for  the  Zellerbach  Theatre  to  be  In 
Philadelphia.  Like  so  many  other  achieve- 
ments of  the  mind  and  spirit,  the  history  of 
the  theatre  In  Anierlca  really  begins  in 
Philadelphia. 

Here,  In  1749,  a  company  of  players  led 
by  Thomas  Kean  and  Walter  Murray  con- 
structed a  playhouse  In  a  ramshackle  ware- 
house and  presented  a  variety  of  plays,  In- 
cluding "Richard  III." 

Later,  In  1776,  the  first  permanent  theatre 
In  America  was  buUt  here.  It  was  called  The 
Southwark  Theatre  of  Philadelphia,  a  rough 
brick  and  wood  structure,  painted  red,  Its 
stage  lit  by  oil  lamps.  Its  first  two  plays 
were  'The  Provoked  Husband"  and  "Thomas 
and  Sally."  Today  they  might  have  been 
something  like  "The  Liberated  Wife"  and 
"Thomas  and  Sally — and  Ted  and  Carol." 

What  highlighted  that  season,  however, 
was  the  first  American  play  to  be  produced 
professionally  In  America,  "The  Prince  of 
Parthla,"  by  Thomas  Godfrey. 

Here,  again,  Philadelphia  was  the  leader. 
It  remained  the  leader  of  the  art  o<  the 
theatre  in  America  for  many  years.  The 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  was  opened  in  1794, 
an  elegant  and  spacious  bxilldlng  holding 
an  audience  of  2.000  and  modeled  after  the 
Theatre  Royal  of  Bath.  It  became  the  most 
prominent  theatre  of  the  country  and  came 
to  be  known  as  Old  Drury.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  theatres  in  the  United  States  to  be 
lighted  by  gas  lamps.  They  were  lit  In  1816 
The  early  19th  Century  saw  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Walnut  Street  and  the  Arch 
Street  Theatres. 

Throughout  all  of  this  theatrical  enter- 
prise and  leadership  PhUadelphla  was  virtu- 
ally unique  In  the  emphasis  It  gave  to  the 


production    of    American    plays    acted    by 
American  players. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  earlier  theatres  lit 
by  oil  laii4>s  and  then  gas  lamps  and  they 
bring  to  mind  a  meeting  only  last  week  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Theatre 
Advisory  Panel.  The  question  came  up,  and 
It  is  a  knotty  one  plaguing  everyone  Involved 
with  the  theatre  today,  of  what  are  theatres 
for?  Are  they  for  advancing  the  theatrical 
art,  for  entertainment,  for  community  serv- 
ices? Are  they  for  a  combination  of  all  of 
these  elements? 

Robert  Bnisteln,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity School  of  Drama,  a  member  of  the  panel, 
presented  the  allegory  of  the  lamp  and  the 
mirror.  The  lamp  lighting  the  way  for  In- 
novation and  aesthetics;  the  mirror  reflect- 
ing the  likes  and  attitudes  of  the  audience. 
Not  every  professional  theatre  can  be  a 
lamp,  frequently  because  there  simply  Isnt 
that  much  creative  talent  available.  But, 
most  can  be  mirrors,  and  good  ones  too,  if 
they  concentrate  on  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
ductions and  performances. 

I  have  an  Idea  that  thU  immensely  Im- 
pressive theatre  wlU  be  largely  a  lamp,  lead- 
ing the  way  for  the  university,  the  commu- 
nity and  the  city.  But,  I  think  it  will  serve 
BiB  a  mirror  as  well  and  It  Is  good  that  It 
should. 

What  it  will  be,  I  hope.  Is  a  total  theatre.  A 
lamp  In  front  of  a  mirror  expands  the  light 
It  sheds  and  can  spread  radiance  and  In- 
spiration for  all  who  observe  It. 

The  audiences  who  attend  here  will  be  both 
entertained  and  enlightened.  I  look  forward 
to  taking  my  place  among  them.  And  every 
time  I  do  I  will  thank  you  and  your  wonder- 
ful family  for  all  you  have  done  to  make  this 
nation  an  ever  better  one. 


Remarks  or  Martin  Meterson,  President, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
If  you  were  to  take  one  part  civic  leader, 
one  part  art  patron  and  devotee,  one  part 
philanthropist,  one  part  corporative  execu- 
tive one  part  conservationist,  and  several 
part's  thoughtful  friend,  loyal  alumnus,  and 
familial  head,  you  would  probably  conclude 
that  you  were  naming  a  fictitious  Ideal  or 
describing  the  prototype  of  the  good  citizen 
and  exemplary  leader.  But  you  would,  in- 
stead, be  describing  a  few  of  the  roles  of 
Harold  Zellerbach. 

He  Is  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  an  out- 
standing member  of  these  often  unsung  men 
and  women.  He  has  given  generously  of  his 
time  and  of  his  extraordinary  abilities  to 
Pennsylvania,  unhesitatingly  and  with  verve 
and  imagination.  He  has  been  a  faithful 
colleague,  missing  few  meetings,  traveling 
from  California  to  be  In  Philadelphia  for 
many  of  them — on  one  memorable  January 
day  about  four  years  ago  to  receive  the 
Alximnl  Award  of  Merit.  For  a  great  number 
of  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the  prominent, 
active  alumni  on  the  West  Coast,  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Pacific  North  region  of  the 
University's  National  Council.  And,  as  a  cul- 
tivated traveler,  he  has  represented  his  alma 
mater  throughout  the  world.  His  contribu- 
tions to  Pennsylvania  have  been  In  the  best 
tradition  of  her  Trustees— VTlse  advice, 
thorough  committee  work,  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  University  goals. 

Harold  Zellerbach  Is  also  widely  recognized 
for  his  able  support  and  advocacy  of  the 
arts— his  directorship  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  Opera  Association,  and  BUlet 
Guild  attest  to  his  special  activities.  He  has 
served  for  many  years  as  the  President  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Commission  and,  more 
recenUy,  as  the  President  of  the  city's  Inter- 
national Film  Festival. 

This  Is  altogether  a  splendid  record.  Ana 
he  is  also,  to  put  things  Into  true  perspec- 
tive, the  most  avid  Giant's  fan  since  base- 
ball's   legendary    manager,    John    McGraw. 
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(Obviously,  the  national  pastime  Is  another 
form  of  the  arts.) 

He  has  received  numerous  awards  and  has 
stood  at  stage  center  on  Innumerable  occa- 
sions. Thus,  to  have  a  fascinating  new  the- 
ater on  his  University's  campus  named  for 
him  seems  an  especially  fitting  tril>ut«  to 
those  who  know  him  and  of  him.  All  of  us 
warmly  applaud  this  recognition  of  a  mem- 
orable protagonist. 

Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  gentler  moods, 
wrote:  "All  the  arts  are  brothers;  each  one 
Is  a  light  to  the  other."  This  communal  re- 
gard inherent  in  the  arts  which  instruct 
us  all  Is  representative  of  Harold  Zellerbach. 
He  has  artfully  brightened  the  University 
community  and  far  beyond  it,  dramatically 
by  example  and  deed.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
enlightened  and  made  glad  the  many  friends, 
colleagues,  family  members,  and  admirers  for 
whom  I  speak  now. 


CRISIS     IN     THE     INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
flurry  of  developments  in  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system — a  flurry  dubbed 
a  "crisis"  by  the  uncomprehending 
media — has  left  many  pec^le  under- 
standably confused. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Jude  Wanniski,  writ- 
ing in  the  National  Observer  of  May  10 
with  his  customary  clarity  and  precision, 
has  explained  the  matter  splendidly. 

As  Mr.  Wanniski  makes  clear,  the  calm 
and  prudent  spirit  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
has  prevailed  during  this  affair.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  refused  to  do 
for  Europeans  what  Europeans  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  for  themselves. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  profit  frmn 
Mr.  Wanniskl's  analysis,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  his  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  National  Observer.  May  10.  1971] 

This  Week  in  Washington — Money  Crisis? 

NixON  Team  Plays  It  Cool 

(By  Jude  Wanniski) 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  current 
"International  monetary  crisis"  Is  the  total 
absence  of  a  crisis  atmosphere  in  Washing- 
ton. The  dollar  Is  under  siege  In  the  Western 
European  money  markets,  but  the  people  In 
the  Nixon  Administration  who  know  what's 
g^)lng  on  are  privately  satisfied  that  the  worst 
that  could  happen  will  not  be  bad  for  the 
U.S.  economy.  And  It  might  even  be  good  for 
it.  The  stock  market,  which  barely  noticed 
the  crisis  In  Europe,  seemed  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

First,  the  Government  Isn't  even  sure  there 
Is  a  real  problem  In  the  relationship  of  the 
dollar  to  the  West  German  mark.  Just  be- 
cause speculators  believe  there  Is,  and  last 
week  rushed  to  change  their  dollars  Into 
marks,  In  hopes  of  a  windfall,  doesn't  make 
It  so. 

And  even  If  there  Is  an  Inequity  In  the  ex- 
change rate,  now  3.63  to  3.69  marks  to  the 
dollar,  the  Nlxon  Administration  figures  It  is 
more  a  West  German  and  Common  Market 
headache  than  something  the  United  States 
should  get  overly  upset  about.  As  It  applies 
to  Western  Europe,  the  Nlxon  Doctrine  as- 
sumes the  postwar  recovery  Is  over;  the  Euro- 
peans are  big  boys  now,  and  should  be  able 
to  work  things  out  for  themselves  Instead  of 
expecting  Uncle  Sam  to  ball  them  out. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  has  been 
setting  this  style  lately,  one  that  Is  being 
described  as  a  U.S.  attitude  of  "benign  ne- 
glect" of  the  tribulations  of  the  International 


money  markets.  The  Administration  doesn't 
care  for  the  phrase,  thinking  it  imprecise  and 
open  to  mlsmterpretatlon.  And  "neglect"  Is 
too  harsh  a  term.  The  United  States  will  do 
what  it  can  to  ease  the  pain  of  Its  allies 
and  trading  partners,  but  not  if  it  means 
pain  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

"THE  DOLLAR  IS  IMMI7TABLE" 

The  notion  that  the  Nlxon  Administration 
might  be  willing  to  tighten  credit  and  delay 
Its  expansion  plans  for  the  U.S.  economy  In 
order  to  quiet  the  turbulence  in  Europe  Is 
viewed  as  ridiculous.  "The  U.S.  economy  is 
like  a  house;  the  European  economies  are  like 
the  grass  around  It,"  says  White  House  econ- 
omist Arthur  LafTer.  "The  house  doesnt 
change  in  relationship  to  the  grass;  It's  the 
other  way  around."  In  other  words.  It  may  be 
time  to  cut  the  grass,  and  the  Europeans 
have  to  do  It.  This  is  another  way  of  saying, 
as  former  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler 
put  it,  that  "the  dollar,  like  the  moon.  Is  Im- 
mutable." Paul  McCracken,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
(CEA),  paraphrases  Gertrude  Stein:  "A  dol- 
lar Is  a  dollar  IS  a  dollar." 

Treasury  Secretary  Cormally  watched  the 
goings-on  with  detachment.  The  U.S.  Treas- 
ury stands  ready  to  co-operate  to  stabilize 
the  situation,  but  revaluation  of  the  exist- 
ing exchange  rates  Is  "a  matter  for  other 
nations  to  decide."  he  shrugs. 

Of  course,  the  crisis  boils  down  to  a  politi- 
cal problem.  The  governments  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  of  Japan  don't  want  to  ad- 
Just  their  currencies  upward  in  relation  to 
the  dollar.  This  would  make  their  goods  less 
competitive  in  the  United  States,  and  U.S. 
goods  more  competitive  overseas. 

The  Nixon  Administration  seems  to  feel 
that  it  has  paid  Its  political  dues :  In  cooling 
off  the  U.S.  economy  to  fight  Infiatlon  In 
1969,  Republicans  suffered  In  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1970.  Now  It's  time  for 
the  European  politicians  to  bite  the  bullet, 
Administration  strategists  reason.  Even  a 
German  decision  to  "float"  the  mark  in  the 
free  market,  until  It  finds  Its  true  level, 
would  put  a  slight  squeeze  on  Jobs  and  pro- 
fits in  Germany,  cause  political  anguish  In 
the  Common  Market,  and  put  similar  pres- 
stire  on  Japan  to  take  similar  steps.  The  UJ3. 
economy,  of  course,  would  benefit. 

Even  so,  the  United  States  will  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Europeans  while  putting  its 
own  economic  interests  first.  If  too  many 
dollars  making  their  way  around  Europe  are 
the  nub  of  the  problem,  the  United  States 
will  make  friendly  suggestions  on  how  the 
Europeans  can  spend  them  here,  thereby 
ending  the  persistent  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits:  lower  their  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade,  modify  pricing  policies  that  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  goods,  help  pay  more 
of  the  costs  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  In 
Eurojje,  even  dish  out  more  funds  in  foreign 
aid. 

working  for  HEALTHY  ECONOMY 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  is  at  work 
to  try  to  get  the  U.S.  economy  healthy  again, 
which  would  be  good  for  everyone.  And  it  Is 
out  to  make  U.S.  Industry  a  tougher  trading 
competitor.  The  Administration's  controver- 
sial plan  to  give  business  a  $3  blUlon  tax 
break  on  depreciation  write-offs  has  this  In 
mind.  They  are  also  rumblings  In  the  Capital 
that  the  Administration  thinks  It  is  time 
for  the  Japanese  to  cut  the  grass  too.  And 
if  they  won't,  through  revaluation  of  the  yen 
or  friendlier  trade  practices,  the  United 
States  might  do  some  long-distance  mowings 
by  imposing  some  unfriendly  trade  practices 
of  its  own.  "You  know,"  says  a  White  House 
eoonomlst.  "it's  Just  amazing  how  many  cards 
we  have  to  play." 

Speaking  In  Chicago  last  week  to  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Forum,  CEA  Chairman 
McCracken  reminded  his  audience  of  the 
Image  evoked  by  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Pierre   Trudeau,  who  says  living   with  the 


United  States  "Is  like  sleeping  with  an 
elephant;  no  matter  how  friendly  and  even- 
tempered  is  the  beast,  one  is  affected  by 
every  twitch  and  grunt."  Mr.  McCracken 
seemed  to  be  telling  the  story  as  a  friendly 
warning  of  twitches  and  grunts  yet  to  come. 


UNRWA  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
ARAB  REFUGEES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
hearings  progress  within  Congress  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  numerous  issues  will 
crystalize.  Among  them  will  be  the  issue 
of  further  f imding  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency — ^UNRWA. 
One  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
role  of  UNRWA  in  the  Middle  East  is 
Prof.  Harry  N.  Howard,  who,  among  his 
other  credits,  served  as  Acting  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  UNRWA  Advisory 
Commission  during  1956-61  and  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  UNRWA  Commis- 
sioner-General during  1962-63. 

Dr.  Howard  has  written  extensively 
on  many  of  the  issues  of  the  Middle  East 
and  has  compiled  over  the  years  a  vast 
knowledge  of  the  area.  Due  to  the  time- 
liness of  the  issue  of  continued  U.S.  fund- 
ing of  UNRWA  and  Professor  Howard's 
expertise,  I  commend  to  Senators  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  Dr.  Howard's  examin- 
ing the  origins  of  UNRWA  and  the  role 
it  has  played  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Howard's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNRWA  AND  THE  Problem  of  the  Arab 

Refugees,  a  Summary  Statement 

(By  Harry  N.  Howard') 

The  blitzkrieg  of  June  6-11,  1967  and  the 
events  which  followed  In  the  ensuing  years, 
once  more  threw  Middle  Elast  tensions  into 
very  sharp  relief,  highlighted  the  problem  of 
the  Arab  refugees,  brought  It  again  into  the 
focus  of  International  attention,  added  some 
400,000  to  the  relief  btirden  in  that  troubled 
area,  and  even  altered  the  character  of  the 
issues  which  were  involved.  For  a  moment.  If 
only  for  that  filckerlng  Instant,  the  events  of 
1967  fathered  the  thought,  at  Western  wish- 
ing wells,  now  that  Israel  had  Inherited  some 
800,000  Arab  refugees  in  the  Oaza  Strip,  the 
Jerusalem  area  and  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River,  that  the  refugee  problem,  by 
some  financial,  technological  and  organiza- 
tional magic,  might  be  pushed  toward  quick 
and  easy  solution,  largely  through  large-scale 
projects  for  development  and  resettlement. 
For  those  acquainted  with  this  problem  the 
story  had  a  very  familiar  ring.  In  the  earlier 
years.  Immediately  after  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
fiict  of  1948,  it  had  been  thought  that,  follow- 
ing a  peace  settlement,  the  refugee  problem 
would  soon  go  away.  During  the  years  1952- 
1955,  large-scale  development  projects,  and 
especially  the  Jordan  Valley  Project,  which 
was  accepted  neither  by  Israel  nor  by  the 
neighboring  Arab  States,  were  to  bring  about 
a  solution,  and  the  Middle  E^ast  would  settle 
down  In  an  era  of  peace,  orderly  development 
and  prosperity.  The  problem  was  not  as 
simple  as  all  that,  however  and.  In  the  years 
after  1967,  it  was  clear  that  a  new  dimension 
had  been  added  to  It — If  It  had  not  been 
clear  before  that  time.  It  was  now  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  Arab  refugees  had  developed 
a  national  consciousness  as  Palestinians,  with 
all  the  consequences  of  that  fact  for  those 
who  seriously  pondered  the  problem. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ORIGINS  OF  THK  PROBLEM 


The  problem  of  the  Arab  reftigees  canje 
into  being  as  a  result  of  the  partition  ^l 
Palestine,  recommended  by  the  UN  Generil 
Assembly  In  Its  resolution  of  November  2^. 
1947,  and  the  subsequent  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict In  1948,  when  Arabs  left,  fled  or  we<e 
driven  out  of  their  homes  In  Palestine.  Whlje 
It  Is  true  that.  In  some  instances,  Arab  id- 
habitants  of  Jewish-occupied  regions  to 
Palestine  were  "Invited"  to  remain  whe^e 
they  were,  there  were  others  In  which  thay 
were  terrorized  Into  flight,  as  in  the  case  ^f 
Delr  Yaaln  (April  9,  1948).  There  Is  no  pro- 
bative evidence  that  the  refugees  were  urged 
or  "ordered"  to  leave  their  homes  by  Arap 
leaders,  whatever  the  myths  and  the  propa- 
ganda to  the  contrary,  and  none  has  beeh 
brought  forward.  The  fact  of  the  conflict  If- 
self,  the  consequent  Insecurity  and  the  un- 
certainty and  confusion  as  to  the  future  were, 
no  doubt,  the  basic  elements  in  the  flignt 
which  produced  the  refugee  problem.  An  esti- 
mated 725,000  Palestinian  Arabe  had  becomje 
refugees  In  1949.  These  unfortunate  i>eople 
lost  their  homes,  their  property,  their  liveli- 
hood and  even  their  country.  They  consti- 
tuted a  community  and,  as  UN  Secretarjl- 
Oeneral  U  Thant  reminded  the  world  In  196t. 
like  "people  everywhere,"  they  "have  a  nat- 
ural right  to  be  In  their  homeland  and  tio 
have  a  future."  * 

PEACB    POSITIONS 

There  was  little  Indication  during  the 
period  of  1948-1967  that  either  Israel  or  thje 
Arab  States  were  ready  for  any  formal  peaqe 
settlement  of  the  more  general  problem  <if 
Palestine  or  that  of  the  Arab  refugees:  Thfe 
minimum  requirements  on  either  side  wene 
greater  than  the  other  was  willing  to  con- 
cede. Under  Resolution  194  (III)  of  Decemj- 
ber  11,  1948,  the  UN  General  Assembly  estatf 
lished  a  Conciliation  Commission  for  Pale^ 
tine  to  assist  the  parties  toward  a  settlement. 
Composed  of  representatives  of  Turkey. 
Pranca  and  the  United  States,  It  produced  b 
general  formula  in  September  1951.  whlcji 
was  not  acceptable  to  either  side.  During  thie 
years  which  followed,  the  Conciliation  Coiiv 
mission  was  able  only  to  register  some  450,000 
Individual  claims  for  abandoned  Arab  prop»- 
ertlea  In  Israel,  and  to  unfree:»  some  $10/- 
000,000  in  blocked  Arab  bank  accounts.*  White 
the  Commission  sent  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnsozl. 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Endovnnent  for 
International  Peace,  as  Special  Representat- 
tlve  to  the  Middle  East  in  1961  and  1962  U  att 
attempt  to  And  adjustments  In  the  refugee 
problem,  there  were  no  positive  achievemeniB 
In  this  direction.* 

Prior  to  the  1967  conflict,  Israel  demanded 
recognition  of  its  right  to  national  existenc^. 
and  rejected  any  major  changes  in  the  ezf 
Istlng  demarcation  lines,  any  alteration  1<> 
the  statiis  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of 
Israel,  and  any  large-«cale  repatriation  dt 
Arab  refugees  to  their  former  homes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Arab  States  and  the  refugee^ 
themselves  publicly  demanded  restoration  df 
the  boundaries  established  under  the  Reeolu*- 
tlon  of  November  29,  1947,  and  the  free  cholc^ 
of  refugees  either  of  repatriation  or  Indlvldf 
ual  compensation  for  those  who  did  noi 
choose  to  return,  under  Resolution  194  (HI)', 
reaffirmed  annually  since  December  11,  194^. 
and  rejected  resettlement  and  lntegratlo<i 
within  the  Arab  States.  i 

With  Israel  in  occupation,  after  June  1967, 
of  the  Slna  Peninsula,  the  Ooza  Strip,  th^ 
Jerusalem  area  and  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River,  and  the  Oolan  Heights,  the 
position  of  the  Israeli  Oovemment  as  to 
what  it  iB  willing  to  concede  In  the  interest 
of  peace  has  hardened.  It  has  maintained 
an  adamant  position  against  repatriation  at 
Arab  refugees  in  the  Interest  of  security 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  char- 
acter of  the  state.  Despite  the  provisions  oF 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  Secxirlty  CouncU's  Resolution  242  of 
November  22,  1967  as  to  withdrawal  from 
occupied  territories  in  the  Interest  of  a 
peaceful  settlement,  Israel  also  appeared 
determined  to  remain  at  Sharm  el-Shelkh  in 
the  Slanl  Peninsula,  In  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Oolan  Heights,  and  in  the  Oaza  Strip  and 
significant  portions  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  Arab  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
demanded  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from 
the  occupied  territories.  Discussions  of  pos- 
sible terms  of  peace,  under  the  direction  of 
Ambassador  Gunnar  V.  Jarring,  which  be- 
gan In  1969,  appeared  to  make  little  prog- 
ress, and  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
took  on  added  dimensions  In  1970,  until  the 
achievement  of  a  cease-flxe  on  August  7, 
largely  under  American  initiative.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1971,  the  UAR  Oovemment,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  questionnaire  of  Ambassador 
Jarring  (February  8,  1971),  Indicated  its 
willingness  to  discuss  peace  terms,  provided 
Israel  would  withdraw  from  the  occupied 
territories.  The  UN  Secretary-General  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  this  "positive 
reply",  but  noted  that  the  Government  of 
Israel,  In  Its  reply  of  February  26,  had  re- 
fused to  give  a  commitment  to  withdraw. 
There  the  matter  appeared  to  Stand  by  the 
late  winter  of  1971.* 

STATTTB    OF    RKTUQEES 

While  there  has  been  a  contlnvUng  dead- 
lock on  the  political  plane,  and  the  basic 
element  of  Palestinian  nationalism  has  now 
entered  into  the  complications  of  the  prob- 
lem, under  the  surface,  much  "solid,  con- 
structive progress"  has  been  made  since  1948 
in  dealing  with  the  social  and  economical 
aspects  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem,  as  both 
the  UN  Secretary-General  and  the  UNRWA 
Commissioner-General  have  pointed  out.* 

The  widespread  assumption  that  the  ref- 
ugees have  simply  stagnated  In  Idleness  or 
engaged  in  senseless  trouble-making 
throughout  the  years  since  1948  Is  untrue. 
Nor  is  there  validity  in  the  widespread  belief 
that,  since  many  of  the  refugees  (in  fact 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total)  were 
still  living  in  UNRWA  centers  or  "camps" 
two  decades  after  displacement  from  their 
homes,  therefore  no  progress  had  been  made 
towards  their  rehabilitation.  These  mistaken 
assumptions,  often  propagated  for  partisan 
reasons,  have  given  rise  to  the  equally  mis- 
taken view  that  UNRWA  was  engaged  In  an 
endless  operation  of  merely  keeping  the  ref- 
ugees alive  to  remain  a  charge  on  the  charity 
of  the  International  community.  Finally, 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Arab 
host  Oovemments  have  been  deliberately  and 
Inhumanely  keeping  the  refugees  in  a  state 
of  desltution  and  dependence  on  interna- 
tional charity  as  a  weapon  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  political  alms.  This  assumption 
also  needs  basic  correction.  Although  the 
host  Governments  have  opposed  mass  proj- 
ects of  direct  resettlement,  on  the  grounds 
that  such  action  would  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  and  expressed  wishes  of  the  refu- 
gees themselves,  their  record  In  promoting  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  as  individuals 
through  education,  training  and  employment 
has  been  notably  humane,  constructive  and 
helpful.  They  have  extended  this  assistance 
to  the  refugees  despite  the  grave  difficulties 
which  already  confronted  them  in  providing 
a  livelihood  for  their  own  rapidly  expanding 
populations.  As  UNRWA  reported  in  Sep- 
tember 1967:  • 

"The  truth  is  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
recent  hostilities,  a  slow  but  steady  process 
of  rehabilitation  had  been  at  work  among  the 
refugees  and,  in  recent  years,  had  begun  to 
make  an  evident  Impact  in  improving  their 
economic  and  social  condition.  .  .  .  The 
process  of  rehabilitation  was  being  achieved 
not  by  ambitious  and  costly  works  projects 
and  schemes  of  mass  resettlement  but  by 
the  operation  of  normal  economic  and  hu- 
man factors." 


By  mid-1970,  there  were  1.425.219  Arab 
refugees  on  the  UNRWA  registration  rolls, 
of  whom  only  804,576  were  full  ration  recip- 
lents,  as  compared  with  957,000  when 
UNRWA  assumed  Us  responalbllitles  on 
May  1,  1950.  The  number  of  refugees  are 
distributed  generally  as  follows:  East  Jordan. 
478,369:  West  Bank,  269,065;  Oaza  Strip,  307,- 
824;  Lebanon,  168,927;  Syria.  151,730.'  About 
two-thirds  of  the  refugees  are  in  the  age 
group  of  1-25  years,  24  percent  in  that  of 
26-50,  and  12  per  cent  50  years  or  above. 
Some  35,000  reach  maturity  annually.  About 
66  per  cent  of  the  refugees,  prior  to  Jime 
1967.  were  eligible  for  UNRWA  rations  and 
services,  26  per  cent  were  eligible  for  serv- 
ices, and  It  was  estimated  that  about  10  per 
cent  were  self -supporting.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  refugees  lived  in  UNRWA  centers,  al- 
though the  average  varied  considerably,  and 
in  Syria,  for  example,  less  than  16  percent 
do,  as  compared  with  about  65  per  cent  in 
the  Gaza  Strip,  44  jjer  cent  in  Lebanon  and 
32  per  cent  In  Jordan.  By  mld-1970  UNRWA 
provided  assistance  in  63  camps,  63  of  which 
had  been  established  prior  to  June  1967,  the 
additional  10  being  established  for  those 
displaced  as  a  result  of  the  1967  conflict. 

Granted  the  underdeveloped  state  of  their 
economies,  it  is  altogether  probable,  de^lte 
the  myths  propagated  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  Arab  host  countries  absorbed  u  many 
employable  refugees,  most  of  whom  wete 
fanners,  as  was  possible  during  the  period 
since  1948.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  sheer 
numbers,  Jordan,  where  the  refugees  became 
citizens  and  made  up  about  one-third  of 
the  total  population,  constituted  the  basic 
problem,  primarily  because  of  Jordan's  eco- 
nomic Inability  to  integrate  them.  While  the 
population  density  of  Jordan  as  a  whole  was 
only  some  41  per  square  mile,  that  in  the 
Jordan  Valley,  which  represented  the  basic 
agricultural  economy  of  the  country,  was  In 
the  neighborhood  of  1,000.  The  problem  in 
Lebanon  is  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
especially  In  view  of  the  confession  character 
of  the  state,  with  Muslims  and  Christians  in 
indelicate  balance,  since  approximately  96 
per  cent  of  the  refugees  are  Mtisllm.  In  addi- 
tion, Lebanon  has  a  commercial  economy, 
without  basic  economic  resources.  In  Syria, 
eoonomic  integration  of  the  refugees  Into 
the  economy  has  moved  forward,  with  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  the  Syrian  Oovem- 
ment, although  the  political  Issue  has  re- 
mained. In  the  Gaza  Strip,  with  refugees 
constituting  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  some  400,000  and  a  density  of 
some  3,600  per  square  mile,  the  problem 
defies  solution  outside  a  general  politloal 
settlement. 

THK    BOLX    or    TTNKWA 

UNRWA,  or  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the 
Near  East,  the  international  agency  responsl- 
blle  for  the  welfare  of  the  Arab  refugees, 
came  into  being  on  May  1,  1960,  on  the  basis 
of  a  resolution  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
of  December  8,  1949.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
needs  of  the  refugees  had  been  met  through 
the  Disaster  Relief  Project  and  voluntary 
agencies  like  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  and 
Red  Crescent  SocleUes,  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  whose  activities 
were  coordinated  under  the  United  Nations 
Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees  (UNRPR,  1949- 
1950) .  UNRWA  was  not  established  to  "solve" 
the  refugee  problem,  much  less  the  more 
general  Palestine  problem.  As  defined  by  the 
resolution  d  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
UNRWA's  functions  were  and  are  to  provide 
relief,  medictJ  care  and  education  for  refu- 
gees, and  to  assist  them  to  become  self- 
supporting.  These  services  have  been 
rendered  efficiently  at  an  average  cost  of 
some  »40.00  per  capita  per  year,  or  about  10 
cents  per  capita  per  day. 
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With  a  staff  of  some  13,800  UNRWA  is  the 
largest  of  the  United  Nations  subsidiary 
agencies.  There  are  only  133  international 
staff  members.  Virtually  all  local  posts  are 
occupied  by  Palestinian  refugees.  More  than 
6,200  are  engaged  in  education  and  training, 
and  some  3,000  in  the  health  services.  The 
Commissioner-General  is  an  American,  Dr. 
Laurence  Mlchelmore,  and  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner-General, Sir  John  Rennie,  is  Brit- 
ish." 

The  annual  UNRWA  budget  has  averaged 
some  $45-47,000,000  in  recent  years,  with  45 
per  cent  going  to  education  and  training,  42 
per  cent  to  relief  services,  and  13  per  cent 
to  health  services.  Thanks  to  the  failure  of 
contributions  to  match  expenditures,  by 
1966-1967  there  was  a  threatened  deficit  of 
more  than  $3,000,000  even  before  the  June 
conflict  had  added  the  increased  burden  of 
some  400.000  refugees  who  needed  emergency 
international  Eisslstance.  By  1970-1971  a  defi- 
cit of  some  $5,000,000  threatened  UNRWA 
with  the  possibility  of  severe  budget  cutting, 
with  all  the  consequences  which  might  fol- 
low, or  even  bankruptcy.* 

Leaving  aside  the  developments  during 
1967  and  the  years  which  followed,  and  their 
possible  consequences,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  UNRWA  hats  contributed  con- 
structively to  such  stability  as  existed  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  did  the  UNTSO  and  UNEF, 
which  operated  in  the  security  field,  and 
helped  to  maintain  a  climate  in  which  social, 
economic  and  political  forces  which  might 
meet  the  problem  in  its  various  aspects  might 
work  effectively.  While  UNRWA  deals  with 
some  of  the  most  Intimate  and  complicated 
problems  falling  ordinarily  within  the  essen- 
tially domestic  Jurisdiction  and  concern  of 
the  host  governments,  cooperation  generally 
has  been  very  good,  despite  very  natural 
understandings  between  the  host  govern- 
ments and  UNRWA  relative  to  the  latter 's 
routine  operations. 

Because  a  major  portion  of  its  work  of 
more  than  two  decades  since  1950  has  been 
devoted  to  relief,  with  all  the  cotmotatlons 
involved  in  the  term,  the  technical  assistance 
aspects  of  UfTRWA's  activities  often  passed 
unnoticed,  especially  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  education  and  training.">  In  1950 
there  was  a  prospect  that  UNRWA  might  de- 
velop Into  a  major  United  Nations  center 
for  Middle  Eastern  technical  assistance. 
While  events  did  not,  in  fact,  develop  in  that 
direction,  some  aspects  of  the  UNRWA  pro- 
grams in  education  and  vocational  training 
have  become  very  useful  models  to  which 
the  wise  and  prudent  in  the  Middle  East 
might  well  repair. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that,  by  1970, 
45  per  cent  of  the  UNRWA  budget  ($20,424.- 
000)  was  allocated  to  education  and  train- 
ing, with  $21,747,000  allocated  to  this  activ- 
ity in  1971.  There  were  some  219,000  refugee 
children  enrolled  In  480  UNRWA/UNESCO 
elementary  and  preparatory  schools  during 
1970,  and  an  additional  45,000  were  enrolled 
in  government  and  private  schools  in  these 
two  cycles.  Attendance  of  refugee  students 
In  government  and  private  schools  in  the 
upper  secondary  cycle  totaled  18,604.  Simi- 
larly, It  is  not  generally  known  that,  by  1970, 
UNRWA  some  1,610  Arab  refugee  university 
gradtiates  (with  awards  of  some  9,735  one- 
year  scholarships) ,  at  an  annual  average  cost 
of  $600  per  student,  through  Middle  Eastern 
univerBltles.  Many  of  these  students  were 
trained  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 
Of  the  1.610  scholarship  graduates,  no  less 
than  346  were  trained  in  engineering  and 
326  in  medicine,  to  say  nothing  of  other  fields 
of  knowledge  and  activity  desperately  needed 
in  the  Middle  East.» 

Somewhat  better  known  were  the  six  voca- 
tional training  centers  which,  by  1970,  had  a 
capacity  of  more  than  2,600  students  and 
were  graduating  trainees  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
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per  year.  Thirty-six  types  of  courses  were  of- 
fered in  such  basic  trades  as  the  metal  trades, 
electrical  trades,  building  trades  and  tech- 
nical and  semi-professional  trades.  Voca- 
tional courses  for  girls  included  halrdressing, 
dressmaking,  clerical,  and  secretarial  work, 
and  trailning  as  medical  laboratory  techni- 
cians. By  1970  some  12.000  students  had  re- 
ceived these  varied  types  of  training.  In  ad- 
dition, more  than  1,200  students  had  been 
trained  as  teachers,  largely  in  UNRWA's  five 
teacher  training  centers,  and  more  than  2,000 
completed  in-service  training  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  UNRWA  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. Most  of  the  trainees  found  suitable  em- 
ployment. This  was  technical  assistance  of  a 
very  high  order,  even  if  it  did  not,  and  could 
not,  solve  the  larger  refugee  problem  or 
meet  the  political  Issues  involved. 

The  Health  Service,  which  concentrates 
on  curative  and  preventive  medicine,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  any  developing  area,  and  has 
also  done  much  in  stimulating  the  training 
of  doctors,  nurses,  ntirses'  aids,  technicians, 
pharmaceutical  assistants  and  health  edu- 
cators. 

CONTRIBtrnONS     TO     UNRWA 

During  the  period  since  1948  some  $758,- 
180,720  have  been  contributed  to  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees,  primarily 
throiigh  UNRWA  ($738,100,720),  whUe  ex- 
penditures down  to  June  1970  totaled  $765,- 
314,253.  The  United  States  contributed  some 
$483,943,069,  by  mld-1970.  The  United  King- 
dom $118,459,004,  Canada  $26,946,123  and 
Franco  $17,971,251.  The  Arab  Governments 
themselves  contributed  in  the  amount  of 
some  $22,205,151  (Host  Governments  $13,- 
058,116)  to  the  UNRPR  and  UNRWA  during 
1948-1970.  In  addition,  with  their  direct  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees,  the  Arab  Govern- 
ments contributed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$140,000,000  in  goods,  services  and  cash.  The 
government  of  Israel  contributed  the  equiva- 
lent of  $256,547  during  1950-1957.  while 
UNRWA  had  a  claim  of  $375,745  against  Is- 
rael, largely  for  losses  suffered  during  the  Is- 
raeli occupation  of  the  0«iza  Strip  during 
November  1956-March  1957.  After  the  con- 
flict of  1967  and  the  assumption  of  new  re- 
sponsibilities relative  to  the  refugees.  Is- 
rael contributed  some  $3,076,190  to  UNRWA 
and  made  direct  contributions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  $4,200,000  annually.  Volun- 
tary agencies  have  contributed  some  $40  to 
$50,000,000  in  assistance  to  the  refugees  since 
1948.>* 

UNRWA    AND   THE   EMERGENCY,    19ST-70 

Following  the  renewed  conflict  in  June 
1967,  as  noted  above,  UNRWA  was  faced  with 
a  new  emergency  Involving  some  350,000  to 
400,000  people  who  had  been  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  hostilities.  They  found  refuge 
In  East  Jordan  (200,000) ,  Syria  (116,000) ,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  (38,000).  About 
130,000  were  already  refugees  from  the  1948 
conflict.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
numbers  continued  to  increase  in  East  Jor- 
dan, as  people  were  "encouraged"  to  move 
from  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River  and 
the  Gaza  Strip.  While  the  Israeli  Government 
indicated  In  Aug^ust  1967  that  refugees  would 
be  allowed  to  return,  only  some  14,000  were 
permitted  to  do  so  by  the  end  of  August,  and 
it  appears  that  only  some  21,000,  at  the  most, 
have  been  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  Val- 
ley. Israel  has  ignored  repeated  resolutions 
calling  upon  it  to  permit  these  people  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes."  By  the  fall  of  1970  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than 
517,000  Arab  refugees  (registered  with 
UNRWA)  in  East  Jordan,  or  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  1,400,000  refugees  for 
whom  UNRWA  has  a  re^wnslbiUty  and,  in 
addition,  some  260,000  other  displaced 
persons." 

But  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  is  not 
merely  a  body  of  data,  statistical  or  other- 
wise. As  Dr.  Mlchelmore,  the  UNBWA  Com- 
missioner-General, reported  in  the  fall  of 
1967:" 


"No  factual  and  necessarily  brief  account 
can  .  .  .  portray  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
bewilderment  and  shock  felt  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  areas  affected  by  the  hostilities 
as  the  cataclysm  swept  over  them.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  lives  and  careers  of  countless 
persons,  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  sudden 
loss  of  earnings  and  remittances  from  abroad, 
the  personal  tragedies  resulting  from  the 
separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  are  only  some  of  the  problems 
which  confront  so  many  of  the  former  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  They  will  need  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  inter- 
national conununity,  quite  as  much  as  the 
financial  help  which  has  been  forthcoming 
on  such  a  generous  scale,  as  they  face  the 
often  bitter  problems  of  readjustment  which 
now  confront  them." 

After  the  June  1967  conflict,  UNRWA, 
once  more,  was  faced  with  undertaking  emer- 
gency relief  operations  on  a  very  large  scale, 
in  addition  to  its  burden  of  meeting  refugee 
needs  stemming  from  the  conflict  in  1948, 
with  food,  medical  supplies,  clothing  and 
tents  desperately  needed.  Cash  was  required 
to  provide  fiexibllity  in  meeting  the  need. 
While  emergency  assistance  came  from  all 
over  the  world,  largely  channeled  through 
UNRWA,  the  new  emergency  added  gravely 
to  the  crippling  financial  burden  which 
UNRWA  was  already  carrying,  and  the  need 
for  funds  to  maintain  its  relief,  health  and 
educational  services  was  greater  than  ever. 

The  refugee  problem,  after  twe  decades, 
had  not  vanished.  The  Arab  refugees  had  not 
Just  gone  away,  conveniently  away.  Not  only 
were  there  now  more  refugees  than  wer 
whose  needs  had  to  be  met,  as  already  ob- 
served, they  had  developed  a  deepening  MDse 
of  Identity  as  Palestinians."  On  June  14, 
1967,  the  UN  Security  Council  unanimously 
called  upon  the  Israeli  Government  "to  en- 
sure the  safety,  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  areas  where  military 
operations"  had  taken  place  "and  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  those  inhabitants"  who  had 
"fied  the  areas  since  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities." At  the  same  time,  Israel  signed  an 
agreement  with  UNRWA  to  facilitate  its 
humanitarian  work  in  the  occupied  areas. 
There  was  evidence,  however,  that  this  reso- 
lution and  others  which  followed  were  not 
Implemented  in  good  faith." 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the  plight 
of  the  refugees  in  both  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  fall  of  1967,  as  there  has  been 
annually  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
years  which  have  followed.  Moreover,  In  his 
address  of  June  19.  1967.  when  he  laid  down 
the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  Middle  East,  President  Johnson  called 
for  "Justice  for  the  refugees,"  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  He  added:  '• 

"A  new  conflict  has  brought  new  homeless- 
ness.  The  nations  of  the  Middle  East  must 
at  last  address  themselves  to  the  plight  of 
those  who  have  been  displaced  by  wars.  In 
the  past,  both  sides  have  resisted  the  best 
efforts  of  outside  mediators  to  restore  the 
victims  of  the  conflicts  to  their  homes  or  to 
flnd  other  proper  places  to  live  and  work. 
There  will  be  no  peace  for  any  party  in  the 
Middle  East  unless  this  problem  is  attacked 
with  new  energy  by  all  and,  certainly,  pri- 
marily by  those  who  are  Immediately  con- 
cerned." 

While  this  was  an  over-slmpliflcatlon  of 
a  very  complex  problem,  in  the  origins  of 
which  the  United  States  played  a  very  sig- 
nificant role,  it  did  highlight  its  Importance. 
The  Resolution  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
(November  22,  1967)  sounded  something  of 
the  same  note  when  it  called  for  "achieve- 
ment of  a  Just  solution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem." Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
appeared  to  take  a  further  step  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1969,  when  he  set  forth  proposals  for 
peaceful  adjustment:  " 
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"The  problem  poeed  by  the  refugees  will 
become  increasingly  serloxis  If  their  future  ik 
not  resolved.  There  Is  a  new  consdousne^ 
among  the  young  Palestinians  who  hav^ 
grown  up  since  1948  which  needs  to  be  chan^ 
neled  away  from  bitterness  and  frustration 
toward  hope  and  Justice."  I 

There  was  fiirther  evidence  of  American 
awareness  of  basic  issues,  in  President  Nlxon^ 
Report  to  the  Congress  on  Foreign  Policir 
on  February  25,  1971,  in  which  he  said:  ••  J 

"No  lasting  settlement  can  be  actileved  in 
the  Middle  East  without  addressing  the  leglt}- 
Imate  aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  p)eoplf. 
For  over  two  decades  they  have  been  the  vli 
tlms  of  conditions  that  command  symp>atht. 
Peace  requires  fruitful  lives  for  them  ano 
their  children,  and  a  Just  settlement  of  thel 
claims." 

No  doubt  plans  and  projects  for  a  "sol 
tlon"  of  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees-4- 
the  Palestinians  would  be  forthcoming,  de^- 
veloped  in  part  In  discussions  among  th(B 
interested  pHJwers  and  parties."  Meanwhll4, 
however,  the  problem  has  remained  and  nqt 
merely  grown  in  proportions,  but  deepened  i|i 
dimension.  There  Is  little  prospect  of  ln»- 
mediate  adj\istment.  Granted  the  traged^, 
the  world  was  fortunate  in  having  am  lnter>- 
national  agency  like  UNRWA  ready  and  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  refugee  problem.  |f 
UNRWA  could  not  "solve"  the  problem,  ft 
could  meet  very  real  and  pressing  needs,  we^ 
and  efficiently,  as  it  had  met  similar  nee<^ 
and  emerK«Kicies  since  1948. 

*.  FOOTNOTES 
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The  Arab-Israeli  Impasse  (Washington,  D.C  , 
Luce,  1968),  167-177. 

'  Introduction,  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec  - 
retary-Oeneral  on  the  Work  of  the  Organi- 
zation (1966-1967),  U.N.  Doc.  A/6701/AdC. 
1,  para.  49.  See  also  I.  F.  Stone,  "Holy  War," 
In  Walter  Z.  Laqueur.  The  Israel-Arab  Read- 
er (New  York.  Bantam,  1969)  308-326. 

=  See  UN  Conciliation  Commission  for  Pal  - 
estlne.  U.N.  Docs.  A/AC.27/W.82.  Revs.  1  anil 
2  (1961)  and  W/84  (1964).  The  Israelis 
owned  between  5  and  6.7  per  cent  (between 
some  385,000  and  460,000  acres)  o'  the  land 
on  which  they  lived  at  the  time  of  parti- 
tion in  1947.  Unofficial  estimates  by  the  Ull 
placed  the  value  of  Arab  abandoned  prop- 
erties at  some  $1,500,000,000,  while  Arab  esti- 
mates vary  from  (5,000,000,000  to  $7,000,- 
000.000.  See  ESCO  Foundation  for  Palestlnl 
Palestine:  A  Study  of  Jewish,  Arab  and  Brifl- 
ish  Policies  (New  Haven,  Yale,  1947),  I,  338- 
370;  Don  Perez,  Israel  and  the  Palestine 
Arabs  (Washington.  MEI,  1958),  Chs  Henrir 
Cattan,  Palestine,  the  Arabs  and  Israel  (Lon- 
don, Longmans.  1969),  73-88;  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Search  for  Peaci 
in  the  Middle  East  (PhUadelphla,  1970),  7P 
PP 

'See    U.N.    Docs.    8/10070/Add.    1    (Janu- 
ary 4,  1971),  8/10070/Add.  2  (March  5,  197: 
on  the  Activities  of  the  Special  Representat 
tlves  (Jarring)  to  the  Middle  East;  3/101261 
10136.  10138,  and  A/8282  (S/10124).  For  th« 
Israeli  position  see  Embassy  of  Israel,  PoZf 
icy  Background:  The  Components  of  a  Sc 
cure  Peace.  March  10,  1971,  8  pp.,  and  thd 
Israeli  communication  of  February  26.  1971 
See   also   the   interview   of   Prime    Mlnistei' 
Golda  Meir  with   the  London   Times    (Neti 


York  Times  March  13,  1971).  The  American 
official  position,  which  holds  that  there 
should  be  no  basic  changes  in  the  pre-June 
1967  lines,  is  set  forth  in  V.S.  Foreign  Pol- 
icy for  the  1970's:  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace. 
A  Report  to  the  Congress  by  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States.  February  18, 
1970  (Washington,  USGPO,  1970),  77-83; 
.  .  .  Building  for  Peace:  A  Report  to  the 
Congress  by  Richard  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  February  25,  1971  (Washing- 
ton, USGPO,  1971),  121-134. 

'See  especially  U.N.  Docs.  A/6713,  paras. 
53-54;  A/6787,  paras.  32-34. 

•U.N.  Doc.  A/6713,  paras.  53-54.  On  the 
economic  impact  of  Jordan's  loss  of  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  River  see  ECOSOC  Re- 
port in  U.N.  Doc.  E/4511   (May  15,  1968). 

'  See  U.N.  Doc.  A/8013,  paras.  53-58;  Tables 
1.  7,  8;  UNRWA  1969-70  (Beirut,  1970),  2-3. 
While  there  has  been  much  propaganda  and 
politics  concerning  the  problem  of  rectifi- 
cation of  the  UNRWA  relief  rolls,  it  may  t>e 
observed  that,  over  the  years,  UNRWA  has 
removed  the  names  of  some  738,500  from  the 
roll.  This  is,  of  course,  a  problem  which  all 
large-scale    relief    organlzaions    have   faced. 

•Commissioners-General  (Directors)  have 
been:  General  Howard  Kermedy  (Canada, 
1950-51),  John  P.  Blandford  (1961-1953), 
Henry  R.  Laboulsse  (1954-1958),  John  H. 
Davis  (1959-1963),  and  Laurence  Michel- 
more  (1964).  Leslie  J.  Carver  served  an  Act- 
ing Director  during  1963-1954,  1958-1959. 
when  the  post  was  vacant.  Deputies  have 
been  Leslie  J.  Carver,  John  Reddaway,  and 
Sir  John  Remiie.  all  British. 

•See  especially  U.N.  Doc.  A/8013,  paras. 
1-11.  Thanks  to  current  emergency  meas- 
ures In  1970-1971,  it  now  appears  that  the 
deficit  may  be  reduced  to  some  $3,000,000. 

"See  U.N.  Docs.  A/7060;  E/CN.4/L.1008, 
1040. 

i»See  especially  U.N.  Doc.  A/8013,  paras. 
91-f42;  UNRWA-UNESCO.  Department  of 
Education,  Statistical  Yearbook,  1969-70.  No. 
6  (Beirut,  1970),  passim.  See  also  UNRWA/ 
UNESCO  Education  Services  for  Palestine 
Refugees  (Beirut,  1970)  22  pp. 

"  UJJ.  Doc.  A/8013,  Tables  19-22. 

"See,  for  examples,  the  following  resolu- 
tions: Security  Council  resolutions  237  (June 
14,  1967);  259  (September  27,  1968);  Gen- 
eral Assem,bly  resolutions  2252  (ES-V),  July 
4,  1967;  2443  (XXHI),  December  19,  1968; 
2452A  (XXni),  December  19,  1968;  2635B 
(XXrV),  December  10,  1969;  2672D  (XXV). 
December  8,  1970;  2727  (XXV) ,  December  15, 
1970;  Commission  on  Human  Rights  resolu- 
tions 6  (XXXV),  February  27,  1968;  6  (XXV), 
March  4,  1969;  10  (XXVI),  March  23,  1970. 
See  also  Peter  Dodd  and  Halim  Barakat, 
River  Without  Bridges:  A  Study  of  the  1967 
Palestinian  Arab  Refugees  (Beirut,  In- 
stitute for  Palestine  Studies,  1968)   68  pp. 

Footnotes  14  and  15  not  supplied. 

'•  See,  for  example.  Report  of  a  Middle  East 
Trip  {July  23-28,  1967),  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  Jr..  M.D.,  President,  American  Middle 
East  Rehabilitation,  Inc.  (AMER) ;  Friends 
in  NEED  (Beirut.  UNRWA.  1968).  19  pp. 
NEED  contributed  more  than  $6,000,000  in 
assistance  to  Arab  refugees. 

»'See  U.N.  Docs.  A/2713,  paras.  24-26; 
A/6701/Add.  1.  A/6787.  A/6793,  A/6797.  See 
also  Footnote  13  for  other  resolutions.  For 
convenient  documentation  on  the  period  see 
Department  of  State.  American  Foreign  Pol- 
icy: Current  Documents  1967  (Washingrton, 
DC,  USGPO,  1969).  Pt.  VH;  A  Select  Chro- 
nology and  Background  Documents  Relating 
to  the  Middle  East  (First  revised  edition). 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  91st  Congress.  1st  Session 
(Washington,  DC,  USOPO.  1969),  197-287. 

^'Ibid.,  241-243. 

"A  Lasting  Peace  in  the  Middle  East:  An 
American  View:  An  Address  by  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers.  December  9.  1969 
(Washington,  D.C,  USOPO,  1970),  10  pp.  For 


an  Israeli  critique  see  Embassy  of  Israel, 
Washington,  D.C:  Policy  Background:  An 
Analysis  of  the  U.S.  Mideast  Peace  Plan.  De- 
cember 24,  1969,  4  pp. 

*  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's  (1971). 
129. 

"  For  the  discussions  under  Ambassador 
Ounnar  V.  Jarring,  see  U.N.  Doc.  S/10070 
Adds.  1-3. 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recently  released 
statistics  on  textile  and  apparel  imports 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  These 
are  startling  statistics.  They  show  that 
Imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  reached  an  all-time  record 
level  of  1,407  million  square  yards  in  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  38  percent  over  the  same  pe- 
ri(xi  last  year,  and  if  projected  for  the 
entire  year,  imports  at  this  level  will 
amount  to  some  5  V2  billion  square  yards. 

The  bulk  of  this  growth  is  taking  place 
in  the  area  of  manmade  fiber  textiles, 
where  there  are  no  international  agree- 
ments controlling  imports.  We  have  be- 
come the  world's  dumping  ground  for  a 
larger  and  larger  volume  of  low-wage 
textiles  and  apparel. 

If  left  imchecked,  textile  imports  will 
amoimt  to  more  than  a  billion  square 
yards  more  than  in  1970,  a  year  in  which 
we  saw  textile  and  apparel  employment 
decline  by  some  100,000  jobs.  While  this 
severe  job  loss  is  important,  in  itself,  the 
long-range  implications  of  this  relentless 
growth  is  even  more  significant. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1970  level  of 
imports  displaced  the  equivalent  of  400,- 
000  textile  and  apparel  jobs.  Just  think 
what  it  would  mean  to  our  economy  if 
we  could  restore  some  of  these  jobs  in 
Appalachia  and  some  of  the  other  areas 
of  high  imemployment  in  this  country. 

Textiles  and  apparel  are  essential  to 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee.  More  than 
100,000  people  are  employed  directly  by 
these  industries  and  nearly  an  equal 
number  earn  all  or  part  of  their  living  in 
the  growing,  processing  or  manufactur- 
ing of  the  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fibers  for  our  domestic  textile  industry. 

The  textile  payroll  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant, because  in  many  cases  it  is  the 
largest  or  only  payroll  in  countless  rural 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Better  than  60  percent  of  the  textile 
industry's  employees  work  in  nonmetro- 
politan  areas.  Nearly  half  of  the  textile 
jobs  are  held  by  women  and  80  percent  of 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  apparel 
are  women.  This  is  the  type  of  payroll, 
one  of  great  social  as  well  as  economic 
importance,  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice. 

But  sacrifice  it  we  will  if  some  assem- 
blance  of  order  is  not  restored  to  our  in- 
ternational trade  in  textiles.  Some  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  realization  that  we  are  in  the  process 
of  destroying  some  of  our  most  basic  and 
essential  industries  with  our  outmoded 
trade  policies.  Textile  imports  sell  in  vast 
volumes  in  this  country  not  because  they 
are  any  better  or  more  eCBciently  made 
or  any  better  designed,  but  simply  be- 
cause   they    are    made    for   slave-labor 
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wages  which  are  only  a  fraction  of  those 
paid  in  this  coimtry. 

Even  though  our  economy  has  been  in 
the  midst  of  a  slowdown,  this  has  not 
been  reflected  in  textile  imports.  They 
just  go  on  piling  up  record  after  record 
level,  leaving  in  their  path  more  unem- 
ployment, more  short  weeks,  and  more 
closed  mills. 

The  imports  in  excess  of  5  billion 
square  yards  which  are  being  projected 
for  1971  are  more  than  double  the  level 
of  just  4  years  ago.  Imports  of  yam 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were 
110  percent  higher  than  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  yam  spinning  is  an  ex- 
tremely vital  industry  in  Tennessee. 
Where  are  we  going  to  put  all  of  these 
textile  employees  to  work  if  this  type 
of  import  is  permitted  to  continue? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  decisive  action  by  Congress.  Our 
country  has  just  been  through  many 
months  of  formal  negotiations  and  in- 
formal discussions  with  Japan  and  the 
other  major  textile-exporting  nations. 
The  only  thing  that  has  come  out  of  all 
of  the  hard  work  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  a  totally  inadequate  plan  by 
the  Japanese  textile  industry  to  con- 
trol its  exports  to  the  United  States  luii- 
laterally. 

The  Japanese,  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  Far  East  and  Europe,  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  imposing  realistic  limits  on 
limiting  their  textile  exports  to  this  coun- 
try unless  forced  to  do  so  by  legislation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
We  must  pass  legislation  and  pass  it 
now. 

The  type  of  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, along  with  a  nimiber  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  will  get  the 
job  done.  It  would  give  the  President  the 
additional  authority  he  needs  to  bring 
about  the  type  of  realistic  international 
agreements,  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  safeguard  the  future  of 
2.3  million  American  textile  workers. 

In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  increasingly  serious  prob- 
lem, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  news 
release  announcing  first-quarter  textile 
imports  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Textile  Imports  for  March 

The  Department  of  Commerce  today  re- 
leased data  on  Imports  of  man-made  fiber, 
cotton  and  wool  textile  manufacturers  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  1971. 

Man-made  fiber,  cotton  and  wool  textile 
Imports  in  March  reached  an  all-time  high, 
totaling  523  million  equivalent  square  yards. 
These  imports  were  21%  higher  than  in  the 
previous  month;  43%  above  the  level  for 
March  a  year  ago;  and  15%  above  the  previ- 
ous record  set  in  January  1971.  The  cumxUa- 
tive  total  of  these  imports  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  1,407  million  square 
yards,  38%  higher  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1970. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  value  of 
imports  of  all  three  fibers  totalled  $542  mil- 
lion compared  with  exports  valued  at  $171 
mUlion.  The  trade  deficit  of  $371  mUllon 
compares  with  $246  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1970  when  Imports  were  valued 
$419  million  and  exports  at  $173  million. 


Imports  of  yfirn  in  the  three-month  period 
of  1971  were  110%  higher  than  the  same 
period  last  year.  Apparel  imports  were  29% 
higher;  fabric  Imports  were  15%  higher;  and 
imports  of  made-up  and  miscellaneous  goods 
Increased  3%. 

Imports  of  these  textiles  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea 
were  37%  higher  than  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1970  and  represented  57%  of  total  im- 
ports. 

March  1971  Imports  of  man-made  fiber 
textiles  reached  a  new  record  level  of  386 
equivalent  square  yards,  89%  higher  than  In 
the  same  month  of  1970,  30%  above  the 
February  1971  level,  and  23%  above  the  for- 
mer record  level  of  January  1971. 

The  value  of  man-made  fiber  textile  Im- 
ports for  the  first  three  months  of  1971 
was  $341  million  and  exports  were  valued 
at  $99  million.  The  net  trade  deficit  of  $242 
million  compares  with  $110  million  for  the 
same  period  of  1970  when  Imports  were 
valued  at  $206  million  and  exports  at  $95 
million. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  in  March  1971 
totalled  126  million  square  yards.  This  total 
is  1%  higher  than  in  the  previous  month 
but  15%  under  the  level  of  March  1970. 
Total  cotton  textile  Imports  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  were  383  million  square 
yards,  11%  less  than  in  the  same  period  of 

1970.  Imports  of  yarns,  fabrics,  and  made- 
up  and  miscellaneous  goods  declined  while 
apparel  imports  increased. 

The  value  of  cotton  textile  Imports  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  was  $146  million  com- 
pared with  $143  million  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1970.  The  value  of  exports  declined  to  $70 
million  from  $75  million  of  the  same  period 
of  1970.  The  trade  deficit  of  $76  million 
compares  with  $68  million  for  the  same 
period  of  1970. 

Wool  textile  imports  in  March  were  10  mil- 
lion equivalent  square  yards,  29%  above  the 
level  of  February  1971  but  22%  below  the 
level  of  March  1970.  In  the  first  quarter  of 

1971,  these  Imports  totalled  27  million  square 
yards,  25%  less  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1970. 

Wool  textile  Imports  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1971  were  valued  at  $56  million 
compared  with  $71  million  In  the  same 
period  of  1970.  Exports  declined  from  $3  mU- 
lion in  1970  to  slightly  less  than  that  fig- 
ure this  year  and  the  net  trade  deficit  de- 
clined from  $68  million  In  January-March 
1970  to  $53  million  in  the  same  period  this 
year. 


A  FIRSTHAND  EXPERIENCE  OF 
TURMOIL  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  urgently 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  person 
with  firsthand  experience  of  the  recent 
turmoil  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  letter  is  from  Mr.  James  F.  Ragin, 
of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  He  recently  was 
evacuated  from  Dacca,  and  has  composed 
a  most  impressive  and  alarming  report 
on  what  he  saw  before  being  evacuated. 

Mr.  Ragin's  letter  is  the  more  impres- 
sive because  It  does  not  indulge  rhetori- 
cal flourishes.  With  deadly  matter  of 
factness  he  recounts  the  orgy  of  mind- 
less bloodletting  he  saw  while  in  East 
Pakistan. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
appropriate  persons  in  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  expect  to 
be  apprised  by  these  persons  concerning 
the  U.S.  response  to  the  events  Mr.  Ragin 
describes  and  concerning  appropriate 
modifications  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  light 
of  these  events. 


Meanwhile,  I  urge  all  Senators  to  read 
Mr.  Ragin's  letter,  which  I  commend  him 
for  writing,  and  which  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fort  Collins,   Colo., 

April   19.    1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aixorr:  As  an  American 
citizen  recently  evacuated  from  Dacca,  ESast 
Pakistan,  and  a  member  of  your  constituency, 
I  am  writing  to  you  regarding  the  lack  of  an 
official  American  response  to  the  events  in 
Pakistan  since  March  25tb.  As  a  result  of 
complete  press  censorship  by  the  Pakistan 
Government  and  sensationalism  by  some 
news  media,  it  may  have  been  difficult  for 
you  to  obtain  a  firsthand  account  of  the 
Civil  War  which  Is  raging  in  East  Pakistan. 
My  own  personEil  experience  in  Dacca  up  to 
April  6th  verifies  many  of  the  reports  appear- 
ing In  the  International  Press  regarding  the 
brutal  tactics  being  used  by  the  Pakistan 
Army  against  unarmed  civilians.  In  addition, 
the  American  Consulate  in  Dacca  has  sent 
lengthy  reports  to  the  Department  of  State 
containing  detailed  accounts  of  systematic 
and  random  killing  of  civilians,  students, 
faculty  members  and  political  leaders. 

Amidst  the  myriad  of  political  and  stra- 
tegic considerations  surrounding  our  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  response  to  the  Inhumane  re- 
pression of  the  75  million  people  of  East 
Pakistan,  several  relevant  facts  are  clear. 
The  first  democratically-elected  majority 
party  of  Pakistan,  the  Awaml  League,  has 
been  banned  and  its  leaders,  including  Mr. 
Mujibur  Rahman,  have  been  Jailed  or  killed. 
American  weapons  which  were  allocated  to 
Pakistan  for  defense  are  being  used  by  the 
military  against  unarmed  Bengalis.  The 
statement  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  April  1st 
condemning  the  massacre  and  urging  an  end 
to  the  carnage  was  widely  hailed  in  India  and 
East  Pakistan. 

Fully  realizing  the  inadvlsability  of  the 
United  States  to  actively  intervene  In  a  Civil 
War,  I  urge  you  to  seek  and  support  a  con- 
demnation by  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  the  inhumane  treatment 
being  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  East  Pakis- 
tan. The  silence  of  our  Government  Is  being 
regarded  as  tacit  approval  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  West  Pakistan  military.  No  political  or 
strategic  consideration  should  outweigh  the 
importance  of  a  humanitarian  stand  reiterat- 
ing the  American  belief  In  the  value  of  Indi- 
vidual lives  and  in  a  democratic  process  of 
government. 

I  urge  you  to  st>eak  out  now  and  to  help 
bring  an  end  to  this  tragic  situation. 
Sincerely, 

James  F.  Ragin. 


Fact  Sheet  on  Incidents  and  Information 

Collected  bt  Americans  in  Dacca 
i.  attack  on  ttnarmed  civilian  inhabitants 

IN    DACCA 

A.  Sadarghat  is  the  dock  area  of  old  Dacca. 
On  the  morning  of  March  26th  army  troops 
attacked  the  terminal.  No  civilians  were 
armed  In  that  area.  A  machine  gun  was  in- 
stalled on  the  terminal  roof  and  all  men, 
women  and  children  were  fired  upon.  In- 
spection of  the  terminal  on  March  29th  re- 
vealed pools  of  dried  blood  on  the  terminal 
floor.  "The  washrooms  were  completely  soiled 
and  soaked  with  blood.  According  to  an  eye- 
witness, a  Bengali  student,  all  civilians  who 
were  waiting  for  boats  In  the  terminal  were 
killed.  After  the  massacre,  bodies  were 
dragged  into  buses  and  burned.  Corpses  were 
still  floating  in  the  Burlganga  River  adjacent 
to  the  terminal  on  March  29th. 
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B.  Shandarl  Bazaar  Is  a  Hindu  artisan  ceii- 
ter  of  old  Dacca.  According  to  an  American 
missionary  who  lives  near  tbe  area,  machine 
guns  were  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  street 
and  soldiers  attacked  tbe  entire  bazaar  area 
without  warning  on  the  morning  bt 
March  28th.  On  March  29th  and  30th.  not!  a 
sign  of  life  remained  In  a  once  busy  baza|ir 
area.  Corpses  remained  unburled  on  the  street 
and  inside  gutted  homes.  Parts  of  three- 
story  buildings  had  completely  collapsed  fropi 
the  feroslty  of  the  attack  and  shell  holes 
marked  heavy  armament  attacks.  | 

C.  Ramna  Kallbarl  Is  an  ancient  smill 
Hindu  settlement  situated  In  the  middle  bf 
the  Dacca  Racecourse.  E^ven  during  the  mast 
violent  Hindu-Muslim  riots  of  partition,  t^e 
Tillage  was  able  to  avoid  participation  in 
communal  strife.  On  the  night  of  March  28th 
soldiers  attacked  the  village  klUlng  aU  ito- 
habltants — estimated  at  200  people.  Qn 
Vlarcb  29th,  a  pile  of  approximately  70  to  ItK) 
bodies,  charred  and  machine-gunned,  was  0n 
visible  display  in  Kallbarl.  The  entire  village 
was  burned  to  the  ground. 

D.  Other  areas  of  Dacca,  such  as  Nyar 
zaar,  Ryar  Bazaar  and  multiple  "bustlj 
(shanty  areas)  were  completely  destroyed  ky 
flr«  because  soldiers  attacked  during  curfew 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Details  B\xr- 
roundlng  these  attacks  are  not  well  kno^^n. 
However,  many  eyewitnesses  described  sud- 
den attacks  of  submachine  guns,  grenades 
and  burning  to  force  the  civilians  out  Inito 
the  open.  Such  an  occurrence  was  witnessed 
at  7 :  00  a.m.  on  March  29th  when,  near  a  hos- 
pital In  Mohakall,  buatls  were  set  afire  and 
fleeing  inhabitants  "gunned -down  like  dog»." 

n.    ATTACKS    AGAINST    UNTVERSmiS .    STUDSNtS 
AND    TACVTLTT    MKMBEKS 

A.  Iqbal  Hall,  student  dormitory  center  of 
the  Student  Council,  was  attacked  on  tjie 
morning  of  March  26th  by  tanks  and  soldl^s 
with  submachine  guns  and  grenades.  Al- 
though tbe  exact  number  of  students  kllledj  Is 
uncertain,  not  one  survivor  was  found.      ] 

Inspection  of  the  Hall  two  days  later  Re- 
vealed a  building  demolished  by  tank  blasts 
and  gutted  by  Are.  Bodies  were  still  vlslbl^ — 
many  of  them  having  been  taken  to  the  rqof 
to  prevent  body  count.  One  man  and  tVo 
children  corpses  were  charred  leaning  agaiqst 
a  window.  The  degree  of  armed  reslstai^e 
offered  by  the  students  is  not  clear.  0|ie 
American  physician  upon  Inspection  of  t^ie 
Hall  saw  a  pile  of  burned  rifles.  All  of  th^se 
rifles  had  false  wooden  barrels  and  may  ixttve 
reflected  the  degree  of  armed  resistance  which 
these  students  offered.  1 

B.  Jagannath  Hall  is  the  dormitory  of  ttie 
Hindu  students  at  Dacca  University.  Accoijd- 
Ing  to  one  student  survivor  who  was  treatied 
at  Dacca  Medical  College,  all  103  studeiits 
were  killed.  Soldiers  attacked  the  dormltdry 
on  the  morning  of  March  26th  without  ward- 
ing. Approximately  six  students  were  spaijed 
and  forced  at  gunpoint  to  dig  a  mass  grave 
( m  a  field  adjacent  to  the  dormitory ) .  Taey 
were  then  shot.  This  student  was  left  lor 
dead  and  was  able  to  crawl  away  to  lihe 
hospital  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

C.  Home  of  Professor  O.  C.  Dev,  Head  apd 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dacca  University, 
was  also  attacked  the  same  night.  Professor 
Dev,  a  noted  Bengali  Hindu  Philosopher,  l|as 
never  been  politically  Involved.  He  was  an 
elderly  bachelor  who  housed  poor  studenits, 
often  leading  dlscxisslons  about  philosophy 
and  religion.  His  home  was  attacked  smd  all 
students  were  killed.  Professor  Dev  himself 
W81S  marched  to  the  adjacent  field  and  killed. 

D.  Names  and  rank  of  faculty  members 
at  Dacca  University  who  were  killed  or 
wounded : 

1.  O.  C.  Dev.  Head  and  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy, killed. 

3.  Moniruzzaman .  Head  and  Professor  of 
SUtlstlcs.  kUled. 

3.  Professor  AU,  Head  and  Profauor  of 
History,  klUed. 
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4.  Professor  Guhathakurta,  Head  tmd  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  killed. 

5.  Dr.  Munim,  Instructor  of  English,  killed. 

6.  Dr.  Naqul,  Instructor,  department  not 
known,  kiUed. 

7.  Professor  Huda,  Head  of  Department  of 
Economics,  wounded. 

8.  Professor  Innasall,  Head  of  Department 
of  Physics,  wounded. 

Other  faculty  members  were  also  killed 
during  the  attack  on  the  university,  but 
their  deaths  could  not  be  verified.  Personal 
reports  by  wives  of  faculty  members  Indi- 
cated that  specific  professors  were  sought  by 
the  army,  especially  those  Involved  with 
Economics,  Political  Science  and  Bengali 
Culttire.  Although  the  exact  circumstances 
of  death  are  not  known,  one  example  has 
been  pieced  together  by  visits  to  faculty 
housing  and  eyewitness  accounts  from  family 
members.  On  March  28th  Building  34  con- 
tained pools  of  blood  on  the  first  and  second 
floor  foyers.  According  to  wives  of  faculty 
members,  troops  attacked  the  building  on 
the  morning  of  March  26th.  Apartment  A  was 
entered  forcibly  and  the  faculty  member 
marched  to  the  courtyard  where  he  was  shot. 
Fortunately  he  was  only  injured  with  a  neck 
wound  and  was  last  known  to  be  in  critical 
condition  at  Dacca  Medical  College.  The  sol- 
diers then  went  to  Plat  D,  where  Professor 
Munlru  Zaman  lived.  He,  his  son,  his  brother, 
who  was  an  advocate  on  the  Elast  Pakistan 
High  Court,  and  the  only  son  of  his  sister- 
in-law  were  marched  to  the  first  fioor  foyer, 
lined  up  against  the  wall  and  machine- 
gunned.  The  wife  of  Professor  Zaman  dragged 
her  wounded  husband  back  to  their  apart- 
ment, hiding  him  In  the  bedroom.  Three 
hours  later  when  the  soldiers  returned  to 
remove  the  bodies,  they  reentered  his  apart- 
ment, again  dragged  him  down  the  stairs  and 
killed  him. 

E.  The  British  Council  which  la  located 
near  Dacca  University  was  also  attacked  on 
the  morning  of  March  2eth.  According  to  a 
British  Council  official,  who  was  trapped  In 
his  home  near  the  Council  Building  during 
the  gunfire,  the  troops  broke  Into  the  Coun- 
cil and  destroyed  some  books  because  they 
mistook  the  Council  for  the  University  Li- 
brary. In  addition,  eight  Bengali  local  police- 
men who  were  stationed  at  the  Council  were 
killed  during  the  surprise  attack.  This  offi- 
cial's bedroom  and  hotise  were  subjected  to 
machine  gun  fire  during  the  entire  night. 
Only  after  daybreak  did  he  dare  tell  the  sol- 
diers that  he  wa«  a  British  subject  and  they 
did  not  kill  him. 

m.     ATTACK     ON     INDIGENOTTS     ARSIEO     MUTTIA 

A.  The  East  Pakistan  Police  barracks  are 
located  In  Dacca.  It  housed  approximately 
5.000  policemen.  On  the  morning  of  March 
aeth,  it  was  attacked  without  warning  by 
mortar,  tanks  and  a  large  number  of  troope. 
Although  there  was  resistance,  most  police- 
men were  believed  to  be  asleep  when  the 
attack  occurred  and  to  have  died  during  the 
fighting.  The  barracks  buildings  were  com- 
pletely leveled  by  heavy  arm  fire  and  were 
gutted  by  lire. 

B.  East  Pakistan  Rifles  (EPR)  was  formed 
as  a  native  Bengali  force  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  at  border  patrol.  On  the  morning  of 
March  36th  the  EPR  barracks  in  Dhanmondi 
was  attacked  by  a  similarly  equipped  force. 
Once  again  tbe  number  of  deaths  Is  tin- 
known,  although  reliable  estimates  Indi- 
cated that  approximately  1,000  EPR's  were 
stationed  in  Dacca.  Oroupe  of  EPR  soldiers 
were  seen  by  Americans  being  trucked  away. 
Tbe  fate  of  those  soldiers  Is  unknown. 

C.  It  is  known  that  many  Bengali  oflloers 
who  were  members  of  tbe  Pakistan  Armed 
Forces  were  killed  for  "disloyalty."  Whether 
these  officers  actually  mutinied  Is  unclear. 
One  source,  tbe  recently  retired  Director  of 
the  Information  Ministry  of  East  Pakistan, 
indicated  that  four  Bengali  officers  were 
called  to  General  Tlkka  Khan's  office  and  dis- 
armed. While  being  disarmed,  one  managed 


to  shoot  General  Khan  In  tbe  leg,  but  tbe 
General  was  not  killed.  This  may  have  been 
the  source  of  rumors  printed  In  the  Indian 
newspapers   that   General   Khan   bad  been 

killed. 

TV.   TKSBOa   or  tJNARMKD   CTVILIAMS 

A.  Not  only  were  large  villages  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Pakistan  Army,  but  indi- 
vidual Bengralls  were  subjected  to  terror  and 
harassment.  Martial  law  regulations  indi- 
cated on  March  26tb  that  all  government, 
semlautonomous  and  associated  agencies 
would  open  Immediately  and  that  absent 
personnel  were  required  to  retxirn  to  work  or 
face  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

B.  When  large  numbers  of  civilians  fled 
from  tbe  war-torn  capitol,  Dacca,  the  army 
forced  many  at  gunpoint  to  remain  in  tbe 
city. 

C.  Baxda  Is  a  small  village  adjacent  to 
Oulshan  (a  residential  area  for  foreigners). 
On  April  2nd  it  was  raided  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  40  soldiers.  All  600  men  of  tbe  village 
were  rounded  up  and  marched  at  gunpoint  to 
Qulshan  Park  where  they  were  interrogated. 
Students,  politicians,  faculty  members  and 
those  who  were  leaving  their  Jobs  In  Dacca 
were  partlciilar  people  In  whom  tbe  army 
had  an  interest.  After  one  full  day  of  terror 
under  the  sun  with  constant  threats  of  a 
mass  slaughter,  ten  selected  men  were 
trucked  away. 

D.  One  American  physician  visited  cM 
Dacca  and  was  shovTn  a  man  who  bad  been 
shot  by  the  army  only  one-half  hour  earlier. 
This  Bengali  had  refused  to  open  his  shop  at 
the  request  of  soldiers  and  bad  been  killed 
with  a  submachine-gun  at  3:30  in  the  after- 
noon,  when  curfew  was  not  operating. 

E.  One  American  missionary  described  the 
army  tactics  in  old  Dacca.  Soldiers  during  the 
day  carried  whistles,  which  were  blown  when 
they  wanted  to  search  a  civilian.  At  the  blow- 
ing of  a  whistle  any  moving  person  was  im- 
mediately shot. 

F.  An  official  of  USAID,  while  driving 
through  Oulshan,  witnessed  a  Jeepload  of 
soldiers  fire  submachine  gvms  at  three  chil- 
dren who  were  playing  In  the  rice  paddles.  No 
one  was  Injured. 

G.  Multiple  episodes  of  the  army  plunder- 
ing shops  were  witnessed  by  many  Americana 
In  Dacca  from  March  26th  to  April  6th. 

V.  Not  only  was  censorship  complete,  but 
news  that  was  distributed  by  the  Pakistan 
Government  by  radio  and  newspapers  was 
contrary  to  the  true  situation  in  Dacca.  Prom 
March  25th  life  never  returned  to  '"normal" 
in  Dacca.  Even  on  April  6th  when  we  were 
evacuated,  fewer  than  10%  of  the  shops  were 
open  for  business.  English  and  Bengali  news- 
papers were  forced  to  open  and  printed  only 
martial  law  news.  Opposition  Bengali  lan- 
language  papers  such  as  The  People,  ntlfaq 
and  Sangbad  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  troops  at  night. 

VI.  The  Awaml  League  Is  the  first  truly 
democratic  party  of  Pakistan.  Placed  Into  Its 
position  as  the  majority  party  of  Pakistan 
by  an  honest  election,  it  has  been  outlawed 
and  its  leader  Mujlbur  Rahman  Jailed  and 
accused  of  treason.  Prominent  members  of 
the  party  (which  Includes  virtually  the  en- 
tire educated  and  prominent  community  of 
Dacca)  have  been  systematically  sought 
after.  In  addition  to  high-level  members,  as 
of  April  4th  people  such  as  Gabriel  Gomez, 
a  teacher  at  Holy  Cross  College  and  a  Chris- 
tian leader  of  the  Awaml  League,  was  being 
sought.  Miss  Doll  DeRosarlo,  a  young  woman 
Bengali  appointee  MNA,  was  also  being 
sought. 

vn.  HARASSMENT  OF  FOREIGN  CIVILIANS 

A.  On  March  30tb,  three  British  citizens 
were  almost  executed  by  the  Pakistan  Army. 
These  civilians  were  walking  through  old 
I>acca  taking  photographs  of  tbe  destruction 
when  they  were  arrested  by  tbe  army.  Two 
Americans  who  were  accompanying  the 
Britishers  were  subsequently  released  and 
immediately  reported  the  Incident  to  tbe 
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British  High  Commission.  Only  the  last- 
minute  Inslstance  of  the  British  representa- 
tive saved  the  lives  of  tbe  three  British  sub- 
jects who  were  lined  up  against  a  wall  In  an 
army  station  ready  to  be  shot  after  three 
hours  of  interrogation. 

B.  The  home  of  an  American  doctor  was 
entered  by  two  soldiers  when  bis  wife  was 
home  alone.  One  soldier  at  gunpoint  looted 
the  servant  quarters.  Another  armed  with  a 
hand  grenade  threatened  the  wife  and  took 
money,  clothing,  rug  and  a  watch. 

C.  While  driving  In  Oulshan,  an  American 
and  his  wife  were  stopped  by  two  soldiers 
who  ordered  them  out  of  their  car.  They  were 
robbed  of  watch,  money  and  a  ring. 


CIVILIAN  CONTROL  OP  THE  MILI- 
TARY AND  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cently completed  research  i>aper  for  the 
Ripen  Society,  prepared  by  William  P. 
Welch,  articulately  presents  the  case  for 
a  volunteer  military.  It  not  only  covers 
some  of  the  usually  heard  arguments 
supiwrting  the  case  for  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  but  also  takes  some  new 
approaches  while  offering  specific  sug- 
gestions for  helping  implement  change. 
The  paper  is  well  researched  and  respon- 
sibly presented.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  analysis  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Civilian  Control  of  thk  MmrAKY  and 

THE  Volunteer  Armt 

(By  William  P.  "Pete"  Welch) 

SUMMARY 

In  our  democratic  society,  the  Volunteer 
Army  Is  the  most  promising  way  to  make  the 
military  responsive  to  tbe  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can People. 

To  attract  volunteers,  the  Armed  Forces 
will  have  to  open  themselves  to  civilian  In- 
fluence from  within  by  making  military  life 
less  isolated,  by  decreasing  the  arbitrariness 
of  military  authority,  by  encouraging  more 
lateral  entry  by  professional  people,  and  by 
Increasing  the  number  of  civilians  employed. 

Draftees  exert  only  a  minimal  restraining 
Influence  within  the  military  on  policy  mat- 
ters. Fadng  a  rigid  hierarchy,  they  will  con- 
stitute no  more  than  12%  of  a  poet- Vietnam 
military. 

In  a  voluntary  system.  Individual  Ameri- 
cans will  exercise  choice  not  only  at  the  bal- 
lot box  but  also  at  the  recruiting  office.  Our 
Insurance  against  future  Vletnams  lies  In  a 
system  In  which  military  policy  as  well  as 
military  life  has  to  win  more  popular  accept- 
ance. 

As  civilian  Infiuence  In  tbe  enlisted  ranks 
will  be  strengthened  In  a  Volunteer  Army, 
so  must  it  be  strengthened  in  the  already 
professional  officer  corps.  Instituting  a  civil- 
ian promotion  board,  requiring  generals  to 
take  sabbatical  leaves,  and  commissioning 
civilians  directly  as  generals  would  contri- 
bute substantially  to  opening  up  a  modern 
army. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Vietnam  War  has  made  apparent  the 
growing  Influence  of  tbe  military  in  American 
society.  While  the  Pentagon's  profile  is  so 
high,  tbe  time  is  ripe  for  considering  how  to 
reaffirm  civilian  control  over  the  military. 
Not  only  will  civilian  Influence  work  to  keep 
soldiers  in  touch  with  reality,  but  It  should 
place  much  needed  limits  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  assign  U.S.  forces  to  long 


term  combat   operations   without   Congres- 
sional and  popular  support. 

Civilian  control  of  the  military  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  democracy.  As  representatives 
of  the  People,  the  President  and  Congress 
must  share  effective  control  over  all  na- 
tional policies.  Although  civilian  authority 
is  considered  supreme,  both  Congress  and 
the  President  have  relied  too  beavUy  upon 
the  often  self-interested  expertise  of  military 
technocrats.  Congress  Is  searching  for  ways 
to  reassert  Its  own  Influence  vis  a  vis  the 
Executive  and  the  military.  Hi-equipped  to 
manage  tbe  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  Cong^ress  does  not  want  such  a  daily 
responsibility.  Congress,  however,  can  and 
should  make  structural  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment which  will  stlmultaneously  reaffirm 
Congressional  prerogatives  and  make  the 
President  and  the  military  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the   win  of  the  American  People. 

To  Cold  War  America,  growth  of  military 
power  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  constant  nuclear  threat  and  the  neces- 
sity for  containing  Ck>mmunlsm  around  tbe 
world.  The  former  logically  required  the  in- 
tertwining of  military  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs.  The  latter  flowed  without  seri- 
ous question  from  the  presence  of  relatively 
unconstrained  global  power  and  an  ethic  of 
Pax  Americana  to  Justify  its  use.  Under  such 
conditions  complete  civilian  control  Is  Im- 
possible. But  this  inability  to  attain  perfec- 
tion should  not  detain  us  from  strengthening 
to  the  extent  possible. 

The  ways  to  control  tbe  military  are  many — 
Congressional  administrative  overview,  or- 
ganizational changes,  decreased  appropria- 
tions, and  changed  personnel  policies.  Dur- 
ing the  Cold  War,  the  history  of  civilian 
control  has  been  changing  organizational 
form,  not  substance;  personnel  changes  have 
never  been  substantially  tried.  Becaiise  of  the 
President's  dependence  on  tbe  Judgments  of 
thousands  of  officers  and  civilians,  the  coun- 
try cannot  maintain  control  of  policy  unless 
there  Is  civilian  input  into  the  processes  by 
which  these  people  are  selected,  trained,  and 
promoted.  The  biggest  decision  over  person- 
nel policies  is  between  the  Volunteer  Armed 
Force  and  the  draft. 

I.   VOLUNTEER   ARMED   FORCE   VERSUS   THE    DRAFT 

Although  the  case  for  the  Volunteer  Armed 
Force  Is  multl -sided,  of  primary  Importance 
Is  that  It  will  strengthen  civilian  control  of 
tbe  military.  The  strengthening  will  be  both 
through  the  civilian  Influence  of  volunteers 
from  within  and  their  use  of  economic 
pwwer — as  well  as  political  power — ^to  restrain 
foreign  adventures.  Those  liberals  who  feel 
the  draft  strengthens  civilian  control  make 
two  arguments :  the  Influx  of  draftees  avoids 
a  military  caste  and  tbe  drafting  of  middle 
class  sons  forces  their  parents  to  protest 
politically  against  foreign  military  opera- 
tions. This  paper  will  first  state  tbe  pro- 
draft  civilian  Influence  argument,  refute  It, 
and  show  how  the  Volunteer  Armed  Force 
strengthens  civilian  Influence,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  tbe  political  protest  argument. 

A.  How  to  maximize  influence  from  within? 

The  pro-draft  argument  r\ins  that  con- 
scription is  necessary  to  breathe  new  life  Into 
the  military.  The  constant  Influx  of  draftees 
ensures  that  the  military  does  not  become 
a  caste.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  society. 
Citizen-soldiers  are  said  to  keep  the  military 
honest,  and  through  their  civilian-orienta- 
tion, to  ensure  that  generals  cannot  partici- 
pate In  forelgrn  wars  with  a  willing  Army 
behind  them. 

To  suggest  that  draftees  can  affect  military 
policy  Is  Implausible.  A  humiliating  basic 
training  tries  to  teach  acceptance  of  the 
rigid  authoritarianism  of  the  military  hier- 
archy. Complete  control  over  the  draftee's 
work  assignments,  his  privileges,  and  bis 
freedom  couple  with  a  military  Justice  sys- 
tem of  questionable  fairness  to  silence  the 


few  left  who  may  openly  question  mlUtary 
Judgments.  Most  short-termers  avoid  con- 
frontation with  their  officers;  some  who  do 
not  are  stockaded,  vindeslrably  discharged 
or  court-martialed,  as  were  the  soldiers  In  tbe 
Presidio  "mutiny". 

The  difficulties  of  the  civilian  Influence 
argument  are  twofold.  First,  the  Influx  of 
draftees  has  not  perceptably  affected  the 
military's  behavior  in  any  desirable  way.  Tbe 
argument  does  not  describe  the  supposed 
mechanism  by  which  dtlzen-soldlers  control 
the  generals.  Certainly  draftees  do  not  in- 
fiuence generals  through  personal  relation- 
ships. Historically  they  have  not  mutinied  In 
the  face  of  distasteful  orders.  In  fact,  there  la 
no  way  through  which  small  numbers  of 
draftees,  holding  no  rank  above  captain, 
will  control  the  policies  of  the  strictly  hier- 
archical mlUtary  organization.  Second,  tbe 
draft  has  staffed  the  military's  civU  auxiliary, 
the  National  Guard,  whose  availability  for 
domestic  deployment  has  posed  grave  threats 
to  American  civil  llberiies. 

The  closest  thing  to  a  draftee  Infiuence 
is  tbe  exposure  of  military  scandals.  One 
liberal  draft-supporter  asked  whether  the 
Mylal  massacre  would  have  been  exposed  "If 
the  only  Americans  present  bad  been  sol- 
diers who  were  totally  dependent  on  tbe 
Army  for  their  career  and  their  retire- 
ment?"' The  concern  Is  a  valid  one:  our 
knowledge  both  of  tbe  Mylal  massacre  and 
Army  surveillance  of  civilians  was  gained 
through  exposure  by  discharged  soldiers.  In 
tbe  Mylal  massacre,  however,  tbe  first  sol- 
dier to  report  having  seen  tbe  killings  was 
Sgt.  Bernhardt,  who  was  not  a  draftee,  but 
who  left  college  to  fight  this  war  as  a  volun- 
teer. While  Sgt.  Bernhardt  did  not  partici- 
pate in  tbe  massacre.  Lt.  Calley,  who  Joined 
tbe  Army  Just  one  step  ahead  of  the  draft,* 
was  found  guilty  for  the  Incident. 

Even  professional  soldiers  will  not  as  a 
group  be  dependent  on  tbe  Army  for  their 
careers.  Projections  by  tbe  Gates  Commis- 
sion Indicate  that  approximately  326.000 
men  will  annually  leave  the  military  under 
a  volunteer  system — a  drop  of  only  26%. 
Of  those  roughly  216.000  or  66%  wlU  leave 
after  a  single  toxir  of  duty,  a  drop  of  first 
term  turnover  of  less  than  a  third.'  If  in- 
creased turnover  Is  desirable  for  exposing 
military  scandal,  concern  might  be  more 
effectively  focused  upon  the  higher  ranks  In 
the  officer  corps  and  among  Department  of 
Defense  civilians. 

Even  if  one  assumes  a  degree  of  draftee 
Infiuence,  what  percentage  of  tbe  military 
should  be  conscripted  to  safeguard  our 
liberties — 33%,  50%,  or  75%?  According  to 
all  estimates,  draftees  will  not  constitute 
more  than  12%  of  the  Armed  Services.  The 
pre-Vletnam  figure  of  8%  Is  probably  closer.* 
It  Is  unlikely  that  such  a  small  percentage 
of  powerless  enlisted  men  can  affect  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Misstated  Problem 

The  argiiment  that  draftees  prevent  tbe 
formation  of  an  Isolated  military  caste  Ig- 
nores not  only  the  Insignificance  of  draftee 
Infiuence  on  policy  but  also  the  already 
close-knit  professionalism  of  the  mUitary 
officer  corps.  As  Samuel  Huntington  stated 
in  his  classic  The  Soldier  and  the  State: 

"The  modern  officer  corps  is  a  professional 
body  and  the  modern  military  officer  a  pro- 
fessional man.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
fundamental  thesis  of  this  book.  .  .  .  The 
problem  In  the  modern  state  Is  not  armed 
revolt  but  the  relation  of  the  expert  to  the 
politician."  ' 

The  problem  of  conscription  is  not  how 
to  avoid  a  professional  military,  for  we  al- 
ready have  one,  but  rather  Is  what  type  of 
people  professional  military  men  should  be 
and  what  relationship  they  should  have  with 
the  rest  of  American  society. 
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We  must  have  general  and  flag  rank  bfD- 
cers  who  have  a  perspective  on  Amerilcan 
society  reaching  far  beyond  the  problem*  of 
combat  or  national  security.  As  the  mean^  of 
Insuring  this  broad  perspective  directly '  re- 
late to  the  spirit  of  the  Volunteer  Ar^ied 
Service,  they  will  be  covered  later  In  this 
paper.  Under  a  volunteer  system,  the  Army 
could  not  remain  an  Isolated  Institution  ^d 
be  able  to  attract  men  for  service. 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  Strengthens  Civilian 
Influence 

That  the  ending  of  cltlzen-soldlers  will 
strengthen  civilian  Influence  In  the  mllli 
Is  paradoxical.  But  to  attract  civilians,  ithe 
Armed  Services  must  "clvlUanlze"  mllliary 
life  and  basic  training.  They  must  offer  ppsl- 
tlons  of  specialty  through  lateral  entry  ^nd 
must  hire  more  civilians  because  military 
wages  win  be  Increased.  All  will  occur  jbe- 
cause  flrst-term  enlisted  men,  as  a  group, 
would  no  longer  be  powerless  In  the  face  of 
the  military  establishment.  And  all  increase 
civilian  Influence.  I 

1.  Military  Life — The  very  threat  of  a  Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force  has  prompted  mllliary 
reforms  such  as  Increasing  the  ease  with 
which  men  can  obtain  passes  and  ending  bed 
checks  to  enable  men  to  sleep  off-base.  JThe 
Navy  has  provided  men  at  sea  with  gariges 
and  lockers  on  shore  to  facilitate  travel  knd 
recreation  when  a  ship  is  In  port.  At  Tort 
Carson  a  general  sits  surrounded  by  p^ace 
posters  In  a  GI  coffeehouse  and  Ustend  to 
his  troops'  gripes.  At  San  Diego  Naval  Ilase 
a  direct  line  to  the  commanding  ofiBce  •  is 
available  to  seamen.  If  that  Is  unsuccessful. 
a  seaman  with  severe  problems  which  his 
commanding  officer  refuses  to  hear  can  go 
directly  to  a  rear  admiral  in  Washing  ;on. 
Working  as  an  ombudsman,  the  admiral  is 
encouraging  commanding  officers  to  lool:  at 
the  exceptional  personal  case  and  to  take  lis- 
cretlonary  action.  He  also  is  discouraging 
arbitrary  orders  which  hurt  seamen.  Al- 
though the  program  has  been  In  effect  dnly 
since  last  October,  a  decrease  in  arblti'ary 
orders  can  clearly  be  seen. 

In  the  future  the  pressure  of  a  Volunieer 
Armed  Force  may  well  force  expanded  off- 
base  living.  As  the  Gates  Commission  '  no  led. 
not  only  does  a  serviceman  often  live  on  I  lase 
and  shop  In  the  PX  but  also  he  may  send  his 
children  to  a  school  flUed  with  chlkren 
whose  parents  are  also  In  the  military  uid 
his  family  to  a  military  hospital.  If  more 
military  comp>ensatlon  were  paid  in  cash  ind 
less  in  kind,  military  isolation  from  the  'est 
of  society  would  decrease.  (Compensation  in 
cash  for  hovislng  would  encourage  off-liase 
living  and  should  be  strongly  supported  by 
those  concerned  with  civilian  influence.) 
What  the  Commission  did  not  but  could  fc  ave 
concluded  is  that  such  isolation  would  be 
discouraged  by  a  Volunteer  Armed  Force. 
Servicemen  want  to  break  out  of  the  tota  Uty 
of  the  military  to  meet  other  people,  to  de- 
velop other  interests,  and  to  avoid  the  hie  'ar- 
chlcal  social  system. 

While  these  changes  and  others  In  bislc 
training  may  be  in  response  to  growing  11s- 
enchantment  with  the  military,  the  threat  of 
the  Volunteer  Armed  Force  certainly  Is  a 
major  impetus,  if  not  the  central  cause  In 
spite  of  growing  resentment  over  the  past  Ave 
years,  no  changes  occurred  until  after  the 
Gates  Commission  had  recommended  and  the 
President  had  approved  in  principle  a  Vol  iin- 
teer  Armed  Force. 

2.  Baste  Traininff — Changes  in  basic  are  al- 
ready underway.  Instead  of  dehumaniilng 
and  humiliating  draftees.  Port  Ord  Is  tesi  Ing 
a  merit  reward  system.  Much  to  its  surpi  ise. 
the  Army  is  finding  that  an  emphasis  on 
motivation  and  Initiative  is  much  superlo-  to 
treating  men  like  machines.  The  experiment 
Is  producing  results  beyond  the  expectatl  ons 
of  the  most  optimistic  civilians.  Contrary   to 
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widespread  belief,  this  shift  of  emphasis  to 
motivation  from  authoritarian  discipline  Is 
strengthening  combat  effectiveness.  The 
problem  that  officers  faced  in  both  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War  was  a  lack  of  motiva- 
tion— less  than  a  quarter  of  all  soldiers  even 
fired  their  rifles  in  major  battles.  Changes  in 
basic  training  and  military  discipline  will  also 
strengthen  civilian  control.' 

3.  Lateral  Entry — With  a  Volunteer  Armed 
Force,  the  military  will  be  forced  to  promote 
lateral  entry,  offering  volunteers  the  op- 
portunity to  work  within  their  specialty  as 
they  "serve  their  country  and  see  the  world." 
(At  the  same  time  the  military  will  have 
to  offer  to  other  potential  volunteers  the 
chance  to  learn  a  skill.)  It  will  have  to  re- 
cruit men  Into  ranks  higher  than  E-1,  2,  3, 
and  4  and  0-1  and  2  and  excuse  these  In- 
dividuals from  basic  training.  In  the  past 
the  Army  has  not  taken  advantage  of  many 
useful  skills  within  Its  ranks.  For  instance, 
of  270  men  with  architecture  d^ees  In  1969, 
only  8  were  used  in  their  specialty,  while  the 
Army  had  need  of  394  architects.  Of  the  912 
men  with  accounting  degrees  only  62  were 
used  as  accountants  while  the  Army  needed 
463.'  The  changes  which  the  military  will 
have  to  institute  will  be  similar  to  the  pro- 
gram the  Seabees  developed  when  faced  with 
World  War  II  manpower  shortages. 

When  a  career  officer  works  with  a  short- 
termer,  he  will  learn  to  respect  him  If  the 
man  has  been  professionally  trained  and  en- 
Joys  his  work  because  he  chose  It.  The  per- 
sonal relationship  which  can  develop  between 
professional  military  and  professional  tech- 
nician would  lessen  military  isolation.  It 
would  provide  an  avenue  through  which  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  say  in  electronics,  would 
be  Introduced  Into  the  military.  In  an  age 
where  only  29%  of  military  personnel  are  in 
purely  military  specialties,"  the  opportunities 
for  lateral  entry  are  great. 

4.  Civilian  Employment — Because  the  real 
cost  of  draftees  is  much  higher  than  their 
compensation,  draftees  are  often  used  where 
civilians  would  be  cheaper  In  real  costs.  As 
wages  of  servicemen  are  Increased,  civilians 
will  become  cheaper  than  soldiers  In  budg- 
etary terms.  The  Gates  Commission  estimated 
that  117,000  civUians  could  be  substituted 
for  servicemen  In  a  force  of  2.5  million  men. 
These  positions  are  In  administration  and 
medical  and  logistics  support.  Some  changes 
of  this  type  are  already  occurring. 

The  reforms  brought  about  by  the  threat 
of  a  Volunteer  Armed  Force  have  instilled  a 
new  civilian  orientation  In  the  entire  mili- 
tary bureaucracy.  As  the  idea  of  a  volunteer 
force  gains  momentum,  the  responsiveness  of 
the  Army  will  Increase  In  direct  proportion. 
General  Westmoreland  has  a  special  assistant 
for  the  Modem  Volunteer  Army  and  has  given 
this  lieutenant  general  considerable  author- 
ity. 

B.  How  to  maximize  control  over  military 
policy  from  without? 

The  second  liberal  pro-draft  argument  is 
that  the  draft  forces  the  politically  power- 
ful middle  class  to  protest  wars.  As  Senator 
Kennedy  states  the  argument : 

"It  Is  unwise  to  Insiilate  from  the  horrors 
of  war,  middle  and  upper  class  Americans, 
who  might  lead  the  protest  against  senseless 
foreign  adventures.  I  frankly  would  question, 
for  example,  whether  the  current  pressure 
for  deescalatlon  of  the  Indo-Chlna  war  would 
be  as  great  if  young  men  from  every  social 
background  were  not  threatened  with  service 
in  that  war."" 

That  conscription  is  a  necessary  precondi- 
tion for  an  aggressive  military  policy  is  ap- 
parent from  the  history  of  Napoleon,  the 
British  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
Prussians,  but  it  Is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  In  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was  the  draft 
that  enabled  President  Johnson  to  constantly 
escalate  troop  levels  throughout  1965  with 
a  minimum  of  public  debate.  Had  the  nation 


not  retained  a  peacetime  draft,  Johnson 
would  have  been  forced  to  request  one  from 
the  Congress.  Without  such  a  tradition,  polit- 
ically the  Congress  could  have  authorized 
one  only  after  a  lengthy  debate  and  prob- 
ably a  declaration  of  war.  The  political  risks 
Involved  In  such  a  request  would  have  been 
unacceptable  to  Johnson,  who  (as  few  now 
remember)  ran  on  a  peace  plank  In  1964. 

As  the  war  continued.  Its  burdens  in- 
creasingly fell  on  the  draftee.  By  1970  of 
Army  Infantry  riflemen  In  Vietnam,  88%  were 
draftees;  107o,  flrst-term  volunteers;  and  2% 
career  men."  The  draftees  Insulate  the  ranks 
of  the  career  soldiers  from  the  consequences 
of  continuation  of  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  It  provides  them  with  the  promotion 
opportunities  which  come  with  an  enlarged 
Army  and  If  they  chose,  with  short-term 
combat  experience  necessary  for  promotion 
In  the  higher  ranks. 

The  idea  of  holding  middle  class  sons  hos- 
tage to  force  political  control  Is  plausible. 
Middle  class  parents,  however,  are  far  less 
vocal  In  political  protest  against  the  war 
than  their  offspring  on  college  campmes. 
The  reaction  of  many  otherwise  apathetic 
parents  to  the  draft  has  often  been  to  sup- 
port the  war  as  a  means  of  supporting  their 
sons  In  combat.  In  demonstrations  and 
marches,  the  more  radical  students  (on 
which  the  television  cameras  naturally 
focused)  forced  a  choice  In  many  viewers' 
mind  between  the  unshaven  marchers  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Follow- 
ing the  three  largest  demonstrations,  sup- 
port for  the  President's  policy  rose."  In 
contrast  to  both  World  War  I  and  the 
Korean  War  where  support  for  the  war  fell 
off  quickly,  in  this  war  demonstrations  have 
helped  to  maintain  support.  The  draft  has 
thus  given  xis  the  worse  of  both  worlds — 
supplying  the  military  with  unlimited  man- 
power at  rock  bottom  rates  and  helping  to 
maintain  support  for  military  policies.  Per- 
mitting the  President  to  involve  us  in  wars, 
this  manpower  supply  creates  the  very  prob- 
lem which  It  unsuccessfully  attempts  to 
solve. 

Those  who  defend  the  draft  on  the  hostage 
argument  take  the  same  moral  view  of  our 
citizens  that  the  military  advocates — seeing 
draftees  as  only  means  to  an  end  other  than 
themselves.  One  group  views  them  as  re- 
placeable parts  m  the  war  machine.  The 
other  views  them  as  hostage  to  force  polit- 
ical control  over  the  military.  Both  philos- 
ophies are  repulsive. 

In  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  War,  three 
facts  stand  out  clearly.  First,  the  draft  al- 
lowed us  to  become  Involved.  Second,  the 
draft  permitted  us  to  remain  Involved.  And 
third,  for  six  long  years  this  nation  has  re- 
mained at  war.  In  spite  of  Illusions  that  the 
draft  would  force  our  exist. 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  Strengthens  Control 
Over  MUltary  Policy 

By  forcing  the  military  to  be  dependent  on 
volunteers  for  infantry  soldiers,  a  Volunteer 
Armed  Force  strengthens  popular  control  not 
only  of  generals  but  also  of  the  President.  It 
adds  a  second  channel  of  control — ^the  eco- 
nomic power  of  not  volunteering — to  the 
usual  political  channel.  This  boycotting  of 
the  combat  branches  in  an  unpopular  war 
will  occur  naturally  and  without  organiza- 
tion because  few  men  are  willing  to  risk  at 
any  price  their  necks  for  a  war  in  which  they 
and  their  families  do  not  really  believe.  They 
will  Instead  refuse  to  enlist  In  combat 
branches.  One  election  every  four  years  can- 
not be  as  strong  a  balancing  factor  as  the 
Individual  decisions  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans about  their  personal  participation  un- 
der an  unpopular  military  policy.  By  making 
both  channels  of  control  avaUable.  a  Volun- 
ter  Armed  Force  strengthens  popular  con- 
trol. Those  who  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to 
draft  men  in  order  to  increase  their  in<dlna- 
tion  to  use  the  political  channel  underrates 
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the  intelligence  and  moral  sensitivity  of  the 
American  electorate. 

Conscription  Celling 

Impllclty  recognizing  that  the  draft  en- 
ables us  to  get  into  unpopular  wars,  the 
Senate  Armed  Service  Committee  has  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  limit  the  number 
of  men  the  President  can  conscript  to  150,000 
a  year.  As  the  celling  could  be  raised  only  by 
a  Joint  Congressional  resolution.  Congres- 
sional control  apparently  would  be  reinstated. 
Although  the  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  remains  a  poor  halfway 
measure.  Any  time  throughout  the  last  flve 
years  of  war,  the  Congress  could  have  rein- 
stated Congressional  control  through  budg- 
etary limitations.  What  it  lacked  was  the  will 
to  oppose  directly  the  President,  not  the 
means.  To  stop  future  Vietnams.  the  peace 
forces  in  Congress  need  to  be  able  to  focus 
debate  around  the  only  Issue  which  can  com- 
pare In  emotional  intenslvity  with  national 
security — the  principle  that  no  American 
should  be  drafted  in  peacetime.  Unless  this 
principle  is  established,  a  President  can  al- 
ways ask  for  "small"  Increases  of  the  celling 
and  escalate  gradually.  As  he  always  received 
his  increases  of  the  national  debt  celling,  so 
is  he  likely  to  receive  these  increases.  To  end 
the  peacetime  draft  would  destroy  the  facil- 
ity with  which  Presidents  have  circumvented 
Congressional  authority.  Without  an  on- 
going draft  no  President  will  be  able  to  Im- 
plement a  policy  requiring  massive  number 
of  soldiers  without  convincing  Congress  that 
the  National  security  is  directly  and  imme- 
diately threatened. 

In  short,  control  over  the  military  Is  made 
much  more  difficult  when  authorizes  It  to 
conscript  unlimited  men.  A  celling  on  con- 
scription only  recognizes  the  problem  but 
does  not  effectively  deal  with  It. 

n.    OTHEIR    METHODS    OP    CrvILIAN    CONTBOL 

While  the  Volunteer  Armed  Forces  will 
strengthen  civilian  control  of  the  military, 
especially  In  the  enlisted  ranks,  other  meth- 
ods are  needed  to  control  the  already  pro- 
fessional officer  corps.  For  those  who  still 
believe  (for  whatever  reason)  that  the  draft 
aids  civilian  control,  the  alternatives  for 
control  are  many  and  varied  and  do  not  re- 
quire abridgement  of  American  liberties. 
A.  Civilian  promotion  boards 
Status  Quo 

Promotion  to  all  general  and  flag  ranks 
Is  made  by  promotion  boards  (officially  called 
selection  boards) ,  which  are  In  theory  chosen 
by  the  service  secretaries.  In  practice,  the 
board  members  are  chosen  by  the  service 
chief  of  staff  and  nominally  approved  by  the 
secretary.  Most  civilians,  either  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Congress,  have 
been  reluctant  to  Interfere  vrtth  the  process 
for  fear  of  charges  of  playing  politics.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Cyrus  Vance,  however, 
personally  chose  board  members.  He  con- 
centrated on  the  crucial  promotion  colonel 
to  brigadier.  Comparing  generals  In  1961 
to  now,  Vance  feels  he  was  successful  In 
Influencing  the  Army,  to  appoint.  But  with 
the  advent  of  Secretary  Laird,  control  has 
gone  back  to  Army  regulars. 

The  service  academy  graduates  have  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  among  the  highest  ranks. 
Although  only  5%  of  the  officers  are  acad- 
emy graduates,  aU  but  11  of  47  Army  lieu- 
tenant generals  graduated  from  the  acad- 
emies— 7  of  the  11  are  in  specialized  com- 
mand such  as  logistics  or  engineering."  At 
full  general  only  one  out  of  16  is  a  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  graduate. 
The  discrimination  against  ROTC  graduates 
Is  virtually  complete  at  all  flag  ranks  in 
the  Navy.  The  Air  Force,  until  recently 
without  Its  own  academy.  Is  more  open  than 
either  but  is  expected  to  discriminate  more 
as  Colorado  Springs  graduates  rise. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Discrimination  exists  against  support  offi- 
cers In  all  services,"  as  well  as  against  ROTC 
graduates.  Although  52%  of  all  colonels  are 
In  suppwa  positions,  only  28%  of  brigadiers 
are.  At  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  ftill  gen- 
erals, the  figure  falls  to  10%.  The  percentage 
of  officers  in  operations  commands  Is  33  for 
colonels.  54  for  brigadiers,  and  73  for  lieu- 
tenant and  full  generals.  Percentages  for 
general  staff  officers  hover  around  16%.  Be- 
cause officers  In  operations  have  responsibil- 
ities unlike  any  citizens,  a  disproportional 
number  In  the  highest  ranks  lessens  the 
similarity  of  thinking  between  the  military- 
civilian  worlds. 

Proposal  for  Promotion  Boards 
Boards  for  promotion  to  and  within  gen- 
eral and  flag  ranks  should  be  composed  of 
civilians.  The  members,  nominally  chosen  by 
the  President  to  give  them  prestige,  would 
be  picked  by  the  service  secretaries.  The 
civilians  chosen  would  be  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience with  the  military  and  In  society. 
They  should  not  be  content  with  the  stattis 
quo  and  should  be  drawn  from  bxislness, 
foundations,  academla,  and  civilians  In  the 
Defense  Department.  Civilian  selection 
boards  already  exist  for  Navy  ROTC  scholar- 
ships. The  Philadelphia  area  board,  for  in- 
stance. Is  composed  of  an  officer,  an  educa- 
tor, a  minority  representative,  and  a  busi- 
nessman. Civilian  boards  should  not  cover 
promotion  to  colonel  or  to  lower  ranks  be- 
cause the  decisions  made  at  those  ranks  are 
not  significant  enough  to  justify  civilian  in- 
volvement and  the  numbers  are  too  large. 
According  to  Ward  Just,  the  best  men  in 
the  Army  are  colonels  who  never  made  gen- 
eral." 

Civilian  boards  could  provide  more  civilian 
Influence  than  a  million  draftees.  New  Ideas 
from  society  would  be  communicated  to  the 
military  through  the  selection  process.  Gen- 
erals and  admirals,  present  and  potential, 
would  be  forced  to  judge  their  actions  In 
the  light  of  the  country's  thinking.  These 
boards  are  an  excellent  way  to  break  the 
grip  that  academy  graduates  and  operations 
officers  have  on  the  Armed  Services.  The 
present  discrimination  against  non-academy 
men  creates  a  milittiry  homogenlty  in  back- 
ground, experience,  and  thinking.  Giving 
ROTC  graduates  a  fair  shake  will  help  retain 
good  men  from  civilian  colleges. 

In  the  past  Interservlce  promotion  boards 
have  been  recommended.  Interservlce  boards 
or  board  members  from  other  services  would 
hinder,  not  aid,  civilian  control.  It  is  isola- 
tion from  society,  not  competition  between 
services,  which  is  to  be  feared.  In  almost 
every  modern  nation,  the  divisions  of  mili- 
tary forces  Into  separate  groups  has  been 
used  to  bolster  civilian  control."  In  Congres- 
sional debates  (such  as  over  the  ABM) .  serv- 
ices supply  Information  to  scuttle  the  pro- 
grams of  sister  services. 

To  Invigorate  the  military,  vigorous  lead- 
ership from  within  the  ranks  must  be  found. 
When  Secretary  of  War  George  Dern  wanted 
to  modernize  the  Army  in  1936,  he  took 
Colonel  George  Marshall  from  his  "exile"  as 
a  nonconformist  at  National  Guard  training 
duty  and  promoted  him  over  more  senior  of- 
flcers.  Marshall,  in  turn,  chose  vigorous  of- 
ficers. 

Congressional  Review 

To  aid  chief  executive  Involvement  In  pro- 
motion. Congress'  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees might  review  carefully  promotions  to 
lieutenant  and  full  general  and  vice  and 
full  admiral.  Since  all  appointments  above 
lieutenant  and  ensign  must  be  approved  by 
the  Congress,  the  mechanism  for  control  is 
available.  Not  until  a  man  becomes  a  three- 
star  general  does  he  Influence  policy.  With 
less  than  200  men  In  all  services  of  that  rank 
or  higher.  Congressional  review  becomes  pos- 
sible. The  principle  Jobs  in  the  Army,  says 
the  Army  Registrar,  number  only  24.  All 
these  men  and  with  their  counterparts  in 


the  other  services  might  testify  before  Con- 
gressional committees  before  conflnatlon. 
B.  Master  degrees  arui  sabbaticals 

The  Armed  Services  rotate  officers  every 
three  years  to  give  them  a  broad  experience 
in  the  military.  Since  three  years  Is  the  time 
It  takes  to  learn  a  Job  well,  the  procedure 
is  wasteful.  Its  philosophy  is  also  wrong:  we 
do  not  need  military  generalists,  we  need 
generallsts,  period.  That  Is,  men  who  are 
competent  in  their  specialty  but  who  know 
the  needs  and  thinking  of  American  society. 
Instead,  officers  might  be  rotated  In  and  out 
of  the  military  every  flve  years. 

Advanced  education  might  be  required  for 
all  future  generals.  Masters  degrees  are 
rapidly  becoming  an  unwritten  rule  for  pro- 
motion to  brigadier;  60%  of  them  have 
M.A.'s.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  generals  have 
the  degree  itself.  A  year  In  mid-career  back 
at  a  university  studying  diverse  subject  mat- 
ters such  as  English  literature,  political 
science,  and  engineering  would  be  more 
broadening  than  an  M.A.  In  a  speciality  like 
blo-chemlstry.  To  encourage  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum,  the  unwritten  rule  should  be 
written  to  Include  a  year  of  Interdisciplinary 
study. 

Sabbaticals  or  leaves  of  absence  might  also 
be  required.  If  men  remain  in  specialist 
careers  (such  as  research  or  communica- 
tions), as  the  Pltzhugh  Commission  urged, 
they  will  have  expertise  to  offer  to  businesses, 
universities,  or  private  foundations.  Through 
civilian  jobs,  their  experience  will  be  broad- 
ened. Also,  retired  officers  might  be  asked  to 
return  at  higher  rank  If  their  civilian  ex- 
perience has  been  relevant  to  their  military 
responslbUltles.  WhUe  rarely  taken  advan- 
tage of.  the  legal  basis  for  recalling  officers 
Is  already  available.  For  instance.  President 
Kennedy  recalled  General  Taylor  in  1962. 

Holding  civilian  jobs  will  remind  officers 
that  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  military 
for  their  livelihood,  making  them  more  will- 
ing to  dissent  within  the  ranks.  They  will 
further  know  that  if  their  promotion  Is 
refused  and  they  retire  early,  the  wind  may 
blow  m  a  different  direction  in  the  futvu-e. 
They  may  be  rewarded  by  coming  back  from 
retirement  at  a  higher  rank. 

C.  Civilian  generals 

The  mUltary  remains  a  relatively  closed 
system  because  only  one  career  pattern  Is 
available :  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant 
or  ensign  and  promotion  rank  by  rank.  The 
only  route  to  becoming  a  general  or  ad- 
miral Is  through  20-odd  years  of  service — 20 
years  of  taking  orders,  of  learning  the  Army's 
procedures,  and  of  internalizing  its  norms. 
Almost  no  other  organization  requires  20 
years  of  service  within  it  before  Influence  Is 
gained.  To  open  up  this  system,  civilians 
must  be  offered  commissions  at  all  levels  In- 
cluding that  of  general  and  flag  rank.  This 
procedure  will  be  most  successful  vrith  men 
in  their  thirties  being  offered  commissions 
from  major  to  colonel. 

During  World  War  II  men  were  directly 
commissioned  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  for  In- 
stance, served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Except 
for  tradition,  there  Is  no  reason  why  this 
might  not  be  extended  upward.  While  It 
would  be  undesirable  for  civilian  generals 
to  have  operation  commands,  less  than  40% 
of  our  Army  are  combat  commands.  Execu- 
tives are  needed  for  logistics,  recruitment, 
and  medicine.  The  skills  needed  in  the  mili- 
tary are  those  needed  in  business.  To  ensure 
that  the  Influx  is  not  thwarted  by  traditional- 
ists In  the  Pentagon,  service  secretaries  or 
Congress  might  require  that  a  minimum 
percentage  of  commissions  at  each  rank  be 
direct  from  civilian  life. 

The  concern  that  a  Volunteer  Army  will 
create  a  mercenary  army,  eager  to  fight  and 
politically  unconstrained,  is  unfounded.  An 
end  to  conscription  will  rather  strengthen 
civilian  Infiuence  and  control  over  the  mill- 
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tary.  We  urg«,  therefore,  a  vote  for  the  Vol- 
unteer Army  as  a  vote  for  civilian  and  Con- 
gresslonal  control.'' 

rOOTNOTKS 

«  Callfano.  Joseph  A..  Jr.  "The  Case  AgalnsI 
an  All-Volunteer  Army,"  Washington  Post 
Peb.  21.  1971. 

» Newsweek,  Dec.  8, 1969.  p.  36. 

"  Cranaton,  Alan.  "Conficrlpt  Army  Lure  U 
Battle,"  Washington  Post,  March  14.  1971,  p 
D5. 
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plained  by  the  Presidecit's  speech.) 

u  Just,  op.  cit..  p.  109. 

'«  Administrative  Science  Quarterly 
1965.  p.  421.  ; 

"Just,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

**  HuQtington.  Samuel.  "Znterseryice  Coml 
petition  and  the  PoUtleal  Bolea  of  the  Arme4 
Services."  in  Harry  L.  Coles'  Total  War  an4 
Cold  War,  Columbus:  Ohio  State  Unlversltf 
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"  This  paper  was  prepared  from  an  original 
draft  written  by  William  P.  (Pete)  Welch  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter  and  reviewed  by 
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bers:  Richard  Beeman,  Research  DlrectorJ 
Mark  Bloomfield;   and  Kenneth  Kalsermi 
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CLEAN  WATER 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  th 
goal  of  clean  water  Is  universally  ac 
cepted  but  the  means  of  achieving  it  ar^ 
often  complicated  by  the  passionate  inf 
tensity  of  well-meaning  persons  who  feql 
compelled  to  speak  out  on  Issues  coni- 
cemlng  the  environment.  This  is  pari 
ticularly  true  in  the  case  of  phosphates 
in  detergents.  Many  such  "authorities*' 
have  indicated  the  use  of  phosphates 
and  advocated  that  they  be  replaced  by 
nitrates. 

While  I  would  certainly  not  attempt 
to  exonerate  phosphates  from  all  the 
charges  made  sigainst  them,  the  substi*- 
tution  of  phosphates  in  detergents  hae 
many  ramifications  and  asides  that  have 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated  or  pub 


licized.  To  the  end  that  a  balanced  view 
be  presented,  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  Maury  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  their  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Maubt  Chamber  of  Commerce — RESOLtmoN 

Whereas.  Maury  County,  Tennessee  pro- 
duces the  bulk  of  the  phospbatlc  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  detergents,  and 

Whereas,  the  phosphorous  industry  em- 
ploys over  3,000  people  either  directly  or  in- 
directly in  Maury  County  and  has  been  eiq>e- 
clally  affected  by  Increased  gas  and  electricity 
rates,  ecological  legislation  and  depletion  of 
available  reserves,  and 

Whereas,  the  anti-pho^hatic  detergent 
advertising  campaign  leaves  the  impression 
that  phosphates  are  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  there  is  no  apparent  campaign  to 
give  the  public  the  truth  about  our  number 
one  industrial  product; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Colum- 
bla-Mt.  Pleasant  Chamber  of  Commerce  go 
on  public  record  as  protesting  the  one-sided 
reports  on  phosphates  and  requesting  ova 
local  news  media,  representatives  to  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  and  representa- 
tives to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  help  us  publicize 
the  positive  aspects  of  phosphates;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  organiza- 
tion prepare  and  distribute  material  giving 
the  facts  concerning  phosphates  and  the 
ecology. 


President. 
WniiAM  V.  Chatin.  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


GRAND  TETON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  Not  Man  Apart,  a  publication  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Senators  are  familiar  with  this  or- 
ganization and  its  work  in  the  field  of 
environmental  affairs.  However,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Shanks,  of  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
may  mislead  its  readers.  Mr.  Shanks  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  holds  per- 
mits for  grazing  cattle  within  the  boimd- 
arles  of  Gr^^nd  Teton  National  Park.  Mr. 
Shanks  charges  that  the  National  Park 
Service  is  not  managing  the  grazing  pro- 
gram within  the  park  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  81-787  and  implies  that  Park 
Service  actions  reflect  political  Interests. 
Mr.  Shanks  closes  his  letter  stating: 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone 
who  has  ideas  about  correcting  this  situa- 
tion or  further  information. 

Had  Mr.  Shanks  been  seeking  the  facts, 
I  suggest  he  might  have  written  to  the 
National  Park  Service  and  fully  informed 
himself  of  the  circumstances  surroimd- 
ing  grazing  within  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  before  he  chose  to  write  the  letter 
published  in  Not  Man  Apart.  In  response 
to  Mr.  Shanks'  public  request  for  further 
information,  the  National  Park  Service 
responded  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard 
H.  Chapman,  Superintendent  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  the  letter  written  by 


Bernard  D.  Shanks  and  that  written  by 
Superintendent  Howard  H.  Chapman  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Superin- 
tendent Chapman's  letter  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  grazing  within  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  Is  being  managed  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  set  by  the  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  81-787  and  that  the 
management  of  the  park  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  best  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Superintendent  Chapman  states  that 
on  September  14,  1950.  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  81-787,  establish- 
ing Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Messrs. 
Clifford  Hansen,  Arthur  Brown,  and 
Bruce  Porter  held  valid  grazing  permits 
on  the  Potholes-Moran  grazing  unit. 
The  public  law  establishing  the  p&ik  re- 
quired that  persons  holding  valid  exist- 
ing permits  on  the  date  of  the  act  shall 
enjoy  such  permits  during  their  lifetime 
and  the  lifetime  of  their  heirs,  if  these 
heirs  were  members  of  the  immediate 
family  on  that  date.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  this  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  a  full  16  years  prior  to  the 
time  Senator  Hansen  became  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

Superintendent  Chapman  continues 
that  Senator  Hansen  and  the  other  per- 
mittees on  the  Potholes-Moran  grazing 
unit  agreed  to  a  1957  request  of  the 
National  Park  Service  that  they  graze 
their  cattle  imder  fenced  pasture  in  an- 
other area  of  Grand  Teton  National  Parte 
in  an  effort  to  increase  the  protection 
and  proper  maintenance  of  native  vege- 
tation and  to  enhance  the  recreational 
values  of  the  park  for  the  American 
people.  Senator  Hansen  agreed  to  this 
relocation  which  eliminated  grazing  on 
83,500  acres  of  the  park  and  adjacent 
forest,  all  possessing  high  scenic  and 
recreational  value,  while  still  meeting 
the  National  Park  Service's  legal  obliga- 
tion as  set  forth  in  Public  Law  81-787. 
Superintendent  Chapman  states  that  It 
is  the  ultimate  objective  of  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  to  eliminate  all  domestic 
stock  grazing  within  the  park,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  U.S.  Government  does  have 
a  legal  obligation  imder  Public  Law 
81-787  that  must  be  met  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  letter 
of  Howard  H.  Chapman,  superintendent 
of  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  sets  the 
record  straight.  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Shanks 
should  be  aware  of  the  public  policy  set 
by  the  Congress  in  1950,  when  it  created 
Grand  Teton  National  Park.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  of  those  who  had  occasion 
to  read  Mr.  Shanks'  original  letter  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  read  the  inform- 
ative letter  written  by  Superintendent 
Chapman. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  would  ques- 
tion the  integrity  of  Cliff  Hansen;  his 
conduct  has  always  been  above  reproach. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  he  has  handled 
his  business  affairs  over  the  years — long 
before  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body- 
in  a  manner  which  would  enhance  the 
public  enjoyment  of  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park.  During  the  hearings  and 
debates  on  the  grazing  fee  issue,  Senator 
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Hansen  has  volunteered  information 
concerning  the  fact  that  he  holds  graz- 
ing permits. 

Indeed  Cliff  Hansen,  as  a  county  com- 
missioner of  Teton  County,  was  one  of 
those  who  strongly  urged  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1950  to  establish  the  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Park  and  to  preserve  this 
magnificent  area  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  American  people  for  generations 
to  come.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ate for  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Senate  and  the  public  about  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Not  Man  Apart  (Friends  of  the 
Earth).  March  19711 

Dear  Sir:  A  perceptive  visitor  to  Wyo- 
ming's Gnvnd  Teton  National  Park  will  notice 
cattle  grazing  In  the  valley  portion  of  the 
park.  Such  a  visitor  will  realize  that  the 
valley  is  the  winter  range  of  large  numbers 
of  moose,  elk  and  deer.  He  will  also  see  signs 
of  overgrazing  and  erosion  on  the  south 
slopes  of  some  hills.  The  cattle,  overgrazed 
south  slopes,  and  wintering  wildlife  spell 
trouble.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  over  half  of 
the  cattle  that  compete  for  the  rangeland 
have  no  legal  basis  according  to  the  grazing 
records  of  the  park. 

The  National  Park  Service  permits  the  con- 
tinuation of  several  questionable  grazing 
permits,  and  maintains  cattle  for  Wyoming's 
US  Senator  Hansen  and  two  of  his  cattle- 
men associates.  To  prevent  Hansen's  cattle 
from  wandering  onto  the  park  highways 
where  the  heavy  traffic  would  take  its  toll, 
the  cattle  are  protected  by  park  fences.  Sen- 
ator Hansen,  who  has  frequently  spoken  out 
on  the  Senate  floor  against  Increases  In  his 
grazing  fees,  has  no  apparent  hesitation 
about  the  Park  Service  spending  over  $264,- 
000  In  a  10-year  period  to  care  for  his  cattle. 
On  public  land  the  Park  Service  has  built 
miles  of  fence  and  maintains  ditches  and 
gates  for  Irrigated  pasture  land.  It  pays  for 
irrigators  every  summer  and  rather  than  per- 
mitting the  area  to  return  to  Its  original 
ecological  state  tiie  Park  Service  "Improves" 
the  grass  cover.  Every  year  the  reservoir  that 
supplies  the  water  for  irrigation  is  nearly 
exhausted  by  fall,  leaving  a  mudflat  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  park,  Hansen  and  his  two  friends 
secured  their  permits  by  a  brazen  political 
pwwer  play.  The  permits  were  never  clearly 
established;  In  fact,  the  park  superintendent 
originally  recommended  granting  the  permits 
because  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the 
cattlemen  to  find  range  elsewhere  and  appro- 
priation restrictions  prohibited  enforcing  the 
park  regulations! 

Grazing  is  permitted  In  the  psu'k,  but  only 
under  the  strict  provisions  of  the  act  that 
estabUshed  the  park  in  1950.  (PubUc  Law 
81-787.)  Under  no  conditions  were  increases 
to  be  permitted  above  the  1950  grazing  levels 
and  only  valid  grazing  claims  were  to  be 
continued  in  the  park.  Hansen  and  others 
had  grazed  cattle  on  the  public  lands  dur- 
ing World  War  II  without  permits  and  were 
never  challenged  by  the  Park  Service,  ap- 
parently due  to  their  political  Influence.  De- 
spite a  clear  directive  against  grazing  in- 
creases, the  Park  Service  has  permitted  lev- 
els to  rise.  In  1966  grazing  bad  increased  over 
the  1950  levels  by  341  animals  and  4,219 
AUM's.  (An  AUM  Is  one  cow  or  horse  graz- 
ing for  one  month.)  The  Ptwk  Service  has 
violated  both  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  that  established  Grand  Teton 
National  Park. 

In  1967  over  3000  head  of  stock  were  graz- 
ing in  the  park  for  a  total  of  12,000  AUM's. 
The  thought  of  the  forage  that  12,000  cat- 
tle can  consume  in  one  month  Is  disturbing. 
When  such  consumption  takes  place  In  one 


of  the  most  magnificent  National  Parka,  It 
becomes  a  nightmare.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  manage  the  grazing  program  in  this 
park  In  accordance  vrtth  Public  Law  81-787. 
No  new  acts  or  laws  must  be  passed  to  re- 
duce the  grazing  by  60%.  The  question  Is 
how  to  move  a  bureaucracy  and  vested  po- 
litical interests?  I  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  anyone  who  has  ideas  about  correcting 
this  situation  or  further  information. 

Bernard  D.  Srankb. 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Friends  or  the  Earth, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Gentlemen:  A  letter  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  "Not  Man  Apart"  from  Bernard  D. 
Shanks  concerning  grazing  in  Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  provide  you  with  additional  facts 
which  Mr.  Shanks  did  not  bring  out  in  his 
letter. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  81-787, 
which  created  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
as  It  exists  today,  Messrs.  Clifford  Hansen, 
Arthur  Brown,  and  Bruce  Porter  held  valid 
grazing  permits  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Potholes-Moran  Grazing  Unit.  This  grazing 
unit  consisted  of  83,500  acres  of  land  in  Jack- 
son Hole  National  Monument  and  the  Teton 
National  Forest.  The  permits  granted  graz- 
ing on  this  unit  from  May  16  to  November 
15  and  authorized  a  total  of  1,154  cattle  and 
6,924  AUM's  (one  animal  grazing  for  one 
month).  Of  this,  569  catUe  and  3.414  AUM's 
were  authorized  to  Mr.  Hansen.  Public  Law 
81-787  provided  for  a  continuation  of  existing 
permits  and  leases  as  of  the  date  of  the  Act, 
September  14.  1950.  The  Law  further  stated 
the  persons  utilizing  these  permits  shall  en- 
Joy  the  same  for  a  period  of  25  years  and 
thereafter  during  their  lifetime,  and  the  life- 
time of  their  heirs  If  these  heirs  were  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  family  on  that  date. 
On  becoming  U.S.  Senator  in  1967,  the  Han- 
sen permit  was  legally  transferred  to  his 
wife,  Martha. 

National  Park  Service  administration  rec- 
ognized that  the  Potholes-Moran  Grazing 
Unit  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park  con- 
tained outstanding  scenic  values.  Open  graz- 
ing In  this  area  Interfered  with  the  basic  Park 
objectives  for  protection  aind  proper  main- 
tenance of  native  vegetation  and  also  lowered 
recreation  values  for  visitor  use  In  the  areas 
of  major  development  such  as  Jackson  Lake 
Lodge,  Colter  Bay.  Signal  Mountain  Lodge, 
several  dude  ranches  and  developed  camp- 
grounds. 

In  1967  the  National  Park  Service  proposed 
to  the  permittees  of  the  Potholes-Moran 
Grazing  Unit  that  they  bring  their  cattle 
under  fenced  pasture  In  another  area  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  where  ranching 
was  grazing  had  been  historically  practiced. 
The  graziers,  of  which  Senator  Hansen  was 
one,  accepted  this  proposal.  To  accomplish 
the  grazing  relocation,  irrigation  systems  had 
to  be  redevelojjed,  fences  built  and  cultiva- 
tion revitalized.  This  successful  relocation 
accomplished  an  elimination  of  open  graz- 
ing on  83,500  acres  of  the  Park  and  the  adja- 
cent forest,  all  possessing  high  scenic  and 
recreational  value,  whUe  meeting  the  Serv- 
ice's legal  obligation.  This  relocation  allowed 
a  reduction  in  grazing  land  to  11,000  acres 
of  Park  land  which  had  already  been  used 
for  irrigated  hay  lands  and  pasture. 

This  relocation,  however,  did  cause  an  in- 
crease In  Park  AUM's.  To  take  the  cattle  off 
of  the  Potholes-Moran  Grazing  Unit  In  the 
Park  it  was  also  necessary  to  remove  them 
from  the  Teton  National  Forest  on  which 
part  of  the  grazing  unit  existed.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  fences  along  the 
boundary  of  the  Park  and  forest  and  if  cattle 
were  allowed  to  graze  on  the  forest  section 
of  the  Potholes-Moran  Grazing  Unit  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  keep  them  off  Park  lands. 
Therefore,  the  grazing  preference  of  the  Na- 


tional Forest  was  absorbed  Into  the  fenced 
pasture  operation  which  added  1,154  AUM's 
to  the  Park's  total  grazing  picture.  This  in- 
cludes 669  AUM's  which  were  authorized  In 
the  Hansen  permit. 

From  1952  to  1970  the  total  number  of 
horses  and  cattle  grazing  permits  have  been 
reduced  from  26  to  14.  Through  these  permit 
reductions,  AUM's  have  been  reduced  by 
1,559.  Total  AUM's  grazed  In  1970  were  10,742 
as  compared  to  11,147  in  1952  which  was 
the  highest  allowable  grazing  year  in  the 
Park's  history.  Except  for  the  one  instance 
of  the  additional  AUM's  required  to  put  the 
Potholes-Moran  graziers  completed  under 
fenced  pasture,  there  have  been  no  Increases 
in  AUM's  within  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 

It  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  to  eliminate  all  domes- 
tic stock  grazing  within  the  Park,  however, 
we  have  legal  obligations  under  Public  Law 
81-787  that  must  be  met  first 

These  additional  facts  are  essential  to 
complete  the  understanding  of  grazing  prac- 
tices in  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Your 
Interest  in  conservation,  particularly  where 
It  concerns  the  National  Park  Service  Is  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  H.  Chapman, 

Superintendent. 


HIGH     SCHOOL     STUDENTS     VOTE 
ON    WAR    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  its  sister  city  of 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  a  group  of  high  school 
students  recently  conducted  an  advisory 
vote  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Their 
aim  was  to  help  the  community  voice 
its  opinion  about  the  war. 

Voters  had  a  choice  of  three  alterna- 
tives on  the  ballot: 

First,  U.S.  policy  should  be  geared  to 
removal  of  all  U.S.  military  personnel 
from  South  Vietnam  by  December  21, 
1971; 

Second,  U.S.  policy  should  be  that 
stated  by  Government  officials.  Stated 
as  gradual  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam of  about  14,000  troops  per  month, 
which  would  leave  184,000  by  December 
1,  1971.  It  is  further  suggested  that  at 
the  end  of  1972.  a  "residual"  force  of 
perhaps  50,000  men  would  remain  for 
an  indefinite  period;  and 

Third.  U.S.  policy  should  be  geared  to 
obtain  a  decisive  military  victory  by  ex- 
erting greater  military  force  against  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

With  a  total  vote  of  5,044,  the  com- 
puted percentages  were: 

Percent 

Choice   (1)    72.4 

Choice  (2)    22.7 

Choice  (3)    4.0 

Spoiled  ballots .9 

I  place  these  figures  in  the  Rkcord  be- 
cause I  feel  they  are  significant.  Here  In 
a  semirural,  relatively  conservative,  mid- 
dle-American community,  72  percent  of 
the  voters  want  out  of  Vietnam  by  De- 
cember 21,  1971.  They  are  tired  of  the 
fighting,  and  they  want  a  complete  and 
final  end  to  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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MooRHEAD  State  Colxxce, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  May  S,  1971. 
Hon.  QmNTiN  Burdick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sik  :  We  are  students  of  the  Moorhead 
State  College  Campus  High  School  and  are 
writing  this  letter  as  a  conclusion  to  a  cam- 
paign to  help  the  citizens  of  our  community 
(Moorhead,  Minnesota  and  Pargo,  North  Da- 
kota) voice  their  opinions  on  government 
policies  concerning  Vietnam. 

The  Pargo  City  Commission  and  the  Moor- 
head City  Council  unanimously  sanctioned 
this  vote,  and  mayors  of  both  cities  urged 
strong  voter  participation. 

The  community  had  a  choice  of  three 
alternatives  on  the  ballot: 

(1)  U.S.  policy  should  be  geared  to  re- 
moval of  all  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
South  Vietnam  by  December  31.  1971. 

(2)  U.S.  policy  should  be  that  stated  by 
government  officials.  (Stated  as  gradual  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  of  about  14,000 
troops  per  month,  which  would  leave  184,000 
by  December  1,  1971.  It  Is  further  suggested 
that  at  the  end  of  1972.  a  "residual"  force 
of  perhaps  50,000  men  would  remain  for  an 
Indefinite  period. ) 

(3)  U.S.  policy  should  be  geared  to  obtain 
a  decisive  military  victory  by  exerting  greater 
military  force  against  the  North  Vietnamese. 

With  students  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  manning  the  polls,  the  procedure 
went  smoothly  and  the  vote  was  quite 
successful. 

Five  thousand  forty-four  Is  the  combined 
total  of  the  number  of  voters  in  Moorhead 
and  Pargo.  The  computed  percentages  are 
as  follows: 

Percent 

Choice    (1)— 72.4 

Choice  (2) 22.7 

Choice  (3) 4.0 

Spoiled   baUots 0.9 

These  percentages  are  very  similar  to  re- 
cent national  opinion  polls. 

The  Importance  of  this  vote  Is  magnified 
because  we  are  a  part  of  middle  America,  a 
semi-rural  and  relatively  conservative  com- 
munity. Yet,  here  the  supposed  "silent  ma- 
jority" spoke  out. 

We  hope  this  information  wUl  help  you 
affect  legislation  expressing  the  views  of  the 
American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Becky    Hecland. 
Oavin  Stevens. 


May  IJf,  1971 


S.  635.  STATE  MINERAL  INSTITUTE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerails,  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  hear- 
ings on  my  bill  S.  635,  to  amend  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970, 
which  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  mineral  institute  in  each  of  the  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  an 
understanding  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  Its  purposes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee, which  outlines  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl,  and  the  bill  itself.  S.  635.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Be- 

roRX    THE    StTBCOMMrrrxE    ON     Minerals, 

Materials  and  Puzls,  Regarding  S.  635 

Mr.   Chairman,   nearly   two  years   ago   we 

held  hearings  before  this  same  subcommit- 


tee on  the  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
lillnlng  and  Minerals  Policy.  I  am  gratified 
that  that  legislation  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  National  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  was  Intended  to  be  a  cornerstone  upon 
which  could  be  built  a  national  program  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  the  mineral  com- 
modities necessary  to  supply  our  Industry 
and  provide  for  our  national  security.  Popu- 
lation growth  and  Increasing  per  capita  min- 
eral demands  are  placing  unprecedented 
pressures  upon  the  Nation's  minerals  base. 

Recent  experience  has  taught  us  that  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources  tends  to  en- 
cumber our  foreign  policy  and  limit  our 
freedom  of  movement  within  the  family  of 
Nations.  It  Is  In  the  long-term  national  in- 
terest that  our  ability  to  domestically  produce 
Important  mineral  commodities  be  improved. 

The  best  hope  for  achieving  this  objective 
is  through  technological  advancement  In 
methods  of  finding,  mining,  and  processing 
available  resources.  Radically  new  approaches 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  this,  and  re- 
search Is  the  logical  path  to  new  technology. 
Our  continued  progress  depends  upon  it.  S. 
635  addresses  itself  to  the  development  of 
new  and  Improved  technology,  and  since  the 
development  and  application  of  the  new  tech- 
nology necessarily  depends  upon  attracting 
and  training  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians, it  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to 
aid  in  the  training  of  qualified  personnel 
through  the  establishment  of  research  cen- 
ters. 

The  challenge  to  the  men  of  the  minerals 
Industry  Is  great,  and  lesser  men  would 
shrink  from  It.  Our  minerals  men  must  not 
only  continue  to  supply  the  Nation's  enor- 
mous appetite  for  mineral  commodities,  but 
they  must  do  it  without  doing  permanent 
violence  to  the  environment  and  with  as  lit- 
tle temporary  disruption  as  is  practicable. 
In  addition,  the  ores  are  becoming  leaner, 
and  future  discoveries  of  major  ore  bodies 
are  likely  to  be  substantially  deeper;  there- 
fore, new  technology  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful mining  and  extraction  of  mineral 
commodities. 

Virtually  no  mineral  deposits  will  econom- 
ically yield  all  of  their  values,  and  many 
will  give  up  only  50  percent  of  their  values 
with  present  technology. 

Recycling  Is  an  essential  element  to  the 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources,  since  re- 
cycling extends  the  life  of  a  mineral  com- 
modity. But.  recycling  also  applies  to  the 
land  resource  from  which  a  mineral  com- 
modity was  extracted. 

Land  reclamation  Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  new  environmental  challenge  to  the 
minerals  industry.  But,  perhaps  our  think- 
ing with  respect  to  land  reclamation  has  been 
In  a  much  too  narrow  frame  of  reference.  It 
is  a  part  of  recycling,  and  by  that  I  mean 
that  as  an  ore  body  is  mined  out,  the  area 
must  be  restored  to  a  useful  or  productive 
condition,  in  other  words,  a  second  use.  Too 
often  land  reclamation  Is  viewed  as  a  re- 
quirement to  restore  the  mined  land  to  nearly 
its  identical  condition  Just  prior  to  mining. 
This  may  not  be  the  best  second  use  of  the 
land.  The  land  may  very  well  be  far  more 
useful,  with  some  modifications,  in  its  mined 
out  condition. 

As  an  example  of  this,  gravel  pits  are  or- 
dinarily close  to  metropolitan  areas.  This  Is 
Istfgely  due  to  the  cost  of  haulage.  Since 
petroleum  and  chemical  bulk  supply  depots 
must  also  be  close  to  the  metropolitan  area 
they  serve,  perhaps  a  better  second  use  of 
the  gravel  pit  would  be  as  a  tank  farm.  Safety 
precautions  require  that  dykes  be  built 
around  the  tank  farm  so  that  spillage  wUI 
not  escape.  In  the  case  of  the  worked  out 
gravel  pit,  much  of  the  excavation  may  al- 
ready be  accomplished,  and  the  tanks  may 
be  placed  In  an  Inconspicuous  setting. 

In  other  Instances,  worked  out  under- 
ground  mines   may   serve   as   subterranean 


warehouses  and  loading  terminals,  provid- 
ing, of  course,  that  location  and  other  factors- 
are  appropriate. 

These  examples  are  only  two  possibilities, 
and  are  mentioned  simply  to  show  that  with 
technology,  ingenuity,  and  opportunity  many 
of  our  environmental  problems  could,  with 
some  exercise  of  foresight,  become  solutions 
for  other  problems. 

It  Is  hoped  that  S.  635  will  help  the 
minerals  Industry  and  the  Nation  deal  ef- 
fectively with  all  of  these  and  the  myriad 
other  related  problems  not  mentioned.  But, 
let  no  one  be  confused.  S.  635  is  a  long-range 
program  and  to  expect  "Instant  solutions"  is 
to  be  misled.  The  significant  impact  of  the 
bill  will  most  likely  not  occur  until  after  the 
passage  of  at  least  ten  years,  but  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  benefits  of  the  program  to 
be  established  by  this  bill  will  be  even  more 
important  to  the  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental well-being  of  the  Nation  in  the 
next  decade. 

The  purpose  and  policy  of  the  legislation 
is  set  forth  In  the  first  section,  that  is.  the 
proposed  new  section  3  of  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970.  It  states  as 
follows: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  support,  en- 
hance, and  stimulate  mining,  mineral,  met- 
allurgical, ceramic,  fuel,  scrap  recycling, 
mined  land  reclamation,  underground  reser- 
voir utilization,  mineral  economics,  and  re- 
lated environmental  research,  and  the  train- 
ing of  an  adequate  supply  of  scientists,  and 
technicians  In  such  fields,  by  supporting  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriate  research  and 
training  center  In  each  State." 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4.  each 
State  could  establish  an  institute  or  research 
center  In  one  of  its  tax-supported  colleges 
or  universities,  preferably  Its  school  of  mines 
or  Its  college  or  university  having  a  depart- 
ment of  mining,  mining  engineering,  and 
metallurgy.  The  grants  would  be  on  a  match- 
ing basis  requiring  half  of  the  support  to 
come  from  non-Pederal  funds.  Each  State  Is 
eligible,  provided  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  As  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  on 
S.  719  In  1969.  by  one  of  the  principal  wit- 
nesses to  be  heard  this  morning:  "Every 
State  has  important,  essential  mineral  re- 
sources— sand,  gravel,  building  stone.  Indus- 
trial minerals,  etc.,  and  In  addition  may  have 
one  or  more  metallic  ores,  petroleum,  nattiral 
gas.  or  coal." 

Section  5  authorizes  special  mineral  re- 
source research  projects  to  be  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. These  projects  would  be  of  high  prior- 
ity to  meet  certain  urgent  needs,  and  would 
normally  be  conducted  by  the  Institutes  es- 
tablished under  section  4  of  the  act. 

In  order  to  assist  the  States  In  establishing 
a  research  Institute,  section  6  provides  for 
grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing equipment,  facilities,  and  library  ma- 
terials. None  of  this  money  can  be  used  for 
providing  buildings  or  land. 
"Section  7  provides  for  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  and  other  housekeeping  meas- 
ures. 

Section  8  requires  that  the  results  of  all  re- 
sesirch  conducted  under  this  act  and  financed 
by  grants  under  this  act  shall  be  promptly 
available  to  the  general  public.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  publishing  and  printing  of  re- 
search results.  The  purpose  here  is  to  Insure 
that  new  technology  and  Improved  methods 
are  made  available  to  the  mineral  Industry 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that  where 
applicable  they  may  be  employed  as  widely 
BJ  possible. 

Section  9  places  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  charge  of  the  program  and  gives 
him  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  re- 
search and  maintaining  cooperation  between 
the  Institutes,  Federal  research  organizations. 
and  other  research  establishments.  He  shall 
also  act  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for  the  re- 
sults of  such  research. 
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Section  10  provides  for  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  1 1  prevents  the  act  from  Impairing 
or  modifying  the  legal  relationship  between 
the  situs  college  and  university  and  the 
State. 

Section  12  Includes  Puerto  Rico  within 
the  definition  of  "State". 

The  maximum  appropriation  authorized 
under  this  bill  would  be  $23,760,000  after  the 
fifth  year,  but  that  small  Investment  can 
yield  benefits  many  times  as  great  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  recognize  the  bipartisan  suppwrt  and 
cosponsorship  of  S.  635.  For  the  sake  of  the 
record.  I  should  like  to  mention.  In  al- 
phabetical order,  those  distinguished  Sen- 
ators who  have  Joined  me  In  8p>on6oring  this 
measure.  They  are:  Senators  Bennett.  Bible. 
Dominlck,  Fannin,  Jackson,  Jordan,  Mans- 
field, Moss  and  Stevens.  This  interest  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  since  no  formal  letter  of 
request  for  cosponsors  was  sent  out. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  sec- 
ond Government  vrttness.  Dr.  Elbert  P.  Os- 
born.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Is  de- 
serving of  special  recognition  with  respect 
to  this  legislation,  since  It  was  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Mineral  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
under  his  able  chairmanship,  which  pro- 
vided the  in-depth,  supportive  evidence  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  In  1969,  the 
Osborn  Committee  made  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant recommendations,  some  of  which 
have  been  enacted  Into  law  as  a  part  of  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1970.  I 
shall  quote  two  of  these  recommendations 
which  relate  to  the  legislation  before  us: 

"A  program  be  established  under  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Mineral  Resources  to 
provide  continuing  federally  appropriated 
matching  funds  to  each  state  In  support 
of  mineral -resources  research." 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  develop  sustaining 
research  and  educational  programs  in  min- 
eral science,  technology,  and  engineering 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  tralneeshlp 
at  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  extremely  dis- 
tinguished list  of  witnesses,  and  I  know  their 
testimony  will  be  highly  Instructive.  I  look 
forward  to  listening  to  their  testimony  with 
great  Interest. 

S.  635 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
fiepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1876)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
support,  enhance,  and  stlmiilate  mining, 
mineral,  metallurgical,  ceramic,  fuel,  scrap 
recycling,  mined  land  reclamation,  under- 
ground reservoir  utilization,  mineral  eco- 
nomic, and  related  environmental  research, 
and  the  training  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  In  such 
fields,  by  supporting  the  establishment  of  an 
appropriate  research  and  training  center  In 
each  State. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  each  subsequent 
yetir  thereafter  sums  adequate  to  provide 
$100,000  to  each  of  the  several  States  In  the 
first  year,  $150,000  in  the  second  year,  $200,- 
000  In  the  third  year,  and  $250,000  each  year 
thereafter  to  assist  each  participating  State 
In  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  work  of 
a  competent  and  qualified  mining,  minerals, 
and  related  environmental  research  Institute, 
center,  or  equivalent  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'Institute')  at  one  college  or 
university  In  that  State,  which  college  or 
umverslty  shall  be  the  tax  supported  school 
of  mines  or  shall  have  a  college  or  school  of 


mine,  or  If  there  be  no  college  of  school  of 
mines  or  oth«-  tax  supported  college  or  uni- 
versity having  a  department  of  mining  and 
minerals,  then  it  shall  be  a  college  or  uni- 
versity established  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  approved  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  603).  as 
amended,  entitled  'An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts',  or 
some  other  institution  designated  by  act  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  concerned:  Pro- 
vided, That  ( 1 )  matching  non-Pederal  funds 
at  lesist  equal  to  the  Federal  share  are  used 
to  support  the  institute;  (2)  if  there  Is  more 
than  one  such  college  or  university  in  a  State, 
established  in  accordance  with  said  Act  of 
July  2,  1862.  funds  under  this  Act  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  a  designation  to  the  contrary 
by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  be 
paid  to  one  such  college  or  university  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  receive 
the  same,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination that  such  college  or  university  has 
or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have,  the 
capability  of  doing  effective  work  under  this 
Act;  (3)  two  or  more  States  may  cooperate 
in  the  designation  of  a  single  interstate  or 
regional  Institute.  In  which  event  the  stuns 
assignable  to  all  of  the  cooperating  States 
shall  be  paid  to  such  Institute;  and  (4)  a 
designated  college  or  university  may.  as  au- 
thorized by  appropriate  State  authority,  ar- 
range with  other  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  State  to  participate  In  the  work 
of  the  institute. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such 
institute  to  plan  and  conduct  or  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  competent  research.  Inves- 
tigations, and  experiments  of  either  a  basic 
or  practical  nature,  or  both,  in  relation  to 
mining,  mineral,  metallurgical,  ceramic,  fuel 
scrap  recycling,  mined  land  reclamation  un- 
derground reservoir  utilization,  mineral  eco- 
nomics and  related  environmental  research 
and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  scientists' 
engineers,  and  technicians  in  these  fields' 
Such  research,  investigations,  experiments 
and  training  may  Include,  without  being 
limited  to.  aspects  of  the  supply  and  demand 
for  various  minerals;  conservation  and  the 
best  use  of  available  supplies  of  minerals- 
health  and  safety  in  mining;  Improved  meth- 
ods of  mineral  extraction  and  exploration- 
mineral  and  mining  economics;  Improved 
methods  of  mineral  production,  extraction 
and  exploration  which  will  reduce  and 
minimize  adverse  effects  upon  the  environ- 
ment; and  legal,  social,  geographic,  ecologi- 
cal, national  defense,  land  use,  and  other 
considerations  to  help  assure  satisfaction  of 
the  national  needs  and  requirements,  In  both 
the  short  and  long  term,  for  minerals  and 
their  products,  having  due  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  imnecessary  and  unproductive 
duplication  of  research  being  conducted  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments or  other  Institutes  receiving  support 
under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  each  subse- 
quent year  thereafter  sums  not  in  excess  of 
the  following:  1972.  $1,000,000;  1973  $2,000- 
000;  1974,  $3,000,000;  1975.  $4,000,000;  an'd 
1976  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.  $5,000,- 
000.  Such  moneys,  when  appropriated,  shall 
be  available  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  special  mineral  resource  research  projects 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken, 
and  which  the  Secret«iry  of  the  Interior  has 
identified  as  being  of  high  priority  In  meet- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  Insofar  as  It  is 
practicable,  utUlze  the  facilities  of  Institutes 
designated  In  section  4  of  this  Act  to  i>erform 
such  special  research,  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof,  and  shall  select  the  Institute 
for  the  performance  of  such  special  research 
on  the  basis  of  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sonnel who  will  conduct  and  direct  it,  the 


nature  of  the  faculties  available  In  relation 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  research  proj- 
ect, special  geographic,  geologic,  or  climatic 
conditions  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Institute  in  relation  to  any  special  re- 
quirements of  the  research  project,  and  the 
extent  to  which  It  will  provide  opportunity 
for  training  mineral  resource  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians. 

"Sec.  6.  To  assure  that  any  institute  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  is  adequately  equip- 
ped to  p>erform  mineral  resource  research  and 
to  train  Individuals  in  the  mineral  resource 
0«ds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thoflzed  to  make  grants  to  each  Institute  to 
pay  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing equipment,  facilities,  and  library  ma- 
terials. No  portion  of  any  such  grant  shall  be 
applied  to  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  land  or  Interests  therein  or  the 
rental,  purchase,  construction,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,  annually,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  7.  Sums  available  to  the  States  un- 
der the  terms  of  sections  4, 6.  and  6  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  their  designated  institutes  at 
such  times  and  in  such  amounts  during  each 
fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  up>on  vouchers  approved 
by  him.  Each  institute  shall  designate  an 
officer  appointed  by  its  governing  authority 
who  shall  receive  and  account  for  all  fimds 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  of  each  year,  on  work  accom- 
plished and  the  status  of  projects  underway, 
together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
amounts  received  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  of  Its  disbursement,  on  schedules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If  any  of  the  moneys 
received  by  the  authorized  receiving  officer 
or  any  Institute  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  by  action  or  contingency  be  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  improperly 
diminished,  lost  or  misapplied,  it  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  State  concerned  and  until  so 
replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall 
be  allotted  or  paid  to  any  institute  of  such 
State. 

"Sec.  8.  No  research,  demonstration,  or  ex- 
periment shall  be  carried  out  under  this  Act 
by  an  institute  financed  by  grants  under 
this  Act  unless  all  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
therefrom,  with  such  exception  or  limita- 
tion, if  any,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary m  the  public  Interest,  "be  avaUable 
promptly  to  the  general  public.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  the  results  of  activities  carried  out  by  in- 
stitutes under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  for  administrative  planning  and  direc- 
tion, but  such  appropriations  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"Sec  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
charged  with  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
He  shall  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  will  best  promote  the  purpxwes  of  this  Act. 
participate  in  coordinating  research  initiated 
under  this  Act  by  the  Institutes,  encourage 
and  assist  In  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  cooperation  by  and  between  the 
Institute  Euid  between  them  and  other  re- 
search organizations,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal 
establishments,  and  shall  act  as  a  central 
clearinghouse  for  the  results  of  research  con- 
ducted by  the  institutes. 

"Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  work  of  the  institutes 
in  all  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
His  rei>ort  shall  indicate  whether  any  portion 
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of  an  appropriation  available  for  allolxaent 
to  any  State  has  been  wltbbeld  and,  If  so, 
the  reasons  therefor. 

"Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  don- 
strued  to  Impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation 
existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or  linl- 
versltles  under  whose  direction  an  Instiljute 
Is  established  and  the  government  of  !the 
State  In  which  It  Is  located,  and  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  to 
authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of  edu- 
cation or  training  at  any  college  or  linl- 
verslty. 

"Sw;.  12.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  tdrm 
■State'  Includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
an  unusually  fine  array  of  witnesses  at 
the  April  28  hearings,  and  I  feel  t^at 
Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
subcommittee  would  appreciate  the  Op- 
portunity to  read  some  of  the  very  flne 
statements  presented  to  the  subcomrmt- 
tee.  Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  isk 
that  selected  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record  over  the  next  few  weeks:  so 
that  Senators  will  have  an  opportuijty 
to  read  and  digest  these  high  qua^ty 
statements.  . 

The  first  statement  is  that  of  Dr. 
James  Boyd,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Copper  Range  Co.  Dr.  Boyd  is  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  minerals  indus- 
try and  a  past  president  of  the  Americjan 
Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  find 
Petroleum  Engineers.  While  Dr.  BOyd 
represented  the  American  Mining  C(^n- 
gress,  he  has  performed  distinguisl^ed 
service  in  the  Government  as  a  member 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Missions  Bofird 
staff,  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau|  of 
Mines,  and  as  Administrator  of  the  de- 
fense Minerals  Administration.  He  1$  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Bn- 
gineering,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Comn^lt- 
tee  on  Mineral  Research. 

As  Dr.  Boyd  pointed  out  in  his  state- 
ment: J 

In  supporting  S.  635,  the  mining  industry 
is  assuming  an  unusual  position,  for  It  has 
tried,  where  poeslble,  to  solve  Its  basic  prob- 
lems within  Its  ranks. 

In  recent  times,  however,  many  riew 
restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the 
mineral  industry  by  Government,  whjch 
have  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  indus- 
try to  cope  with  the  many  conditions  on 
a  concerted  basis.  The  bulk  of  these  n|ew 
restrictions  are  environmental  in  nature, 
and  while  these  new  requirements  fre 
commendable,  nevertheless  there  mUst 
be  technology  developed  to  assist  the 
industry  to  cope  with  them.  An  Inwr- 
dlsciplinary  approach  will  be  essenliial 
to  the  resolution  of  many  mining  prob- 
lems, and  the  resolution  of  many  mining 
problems  may  have  application  in  otber 
fields.  Dr.  Boyd  mentioned  the  pioneer- 
ing work  of  his  company  with  respect  to 
rapid  excavation  equipment.  The  solu- 
tion to  some  transportation  problems!  in 
urban  areas  may  depend  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  rapid  tunneling  equipm^t. 
and  this  technology  may  have  similar 
tyjplication  with  respect  to  sewers,  stofm 
drains,  and  utilities. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  take  time  to 
read  Dr.  Boyd's  interesting  statement, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h4ve 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 
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Seltcted  Statements 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

My  name  is  James  Boyd.  I  am  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Copper  Range  Company  and 
appear  today  In  support  of  S.  635,  repre- 
senting the  American  Mining  Congress,  an 
association  oT  U.S.  companies  that  produce 
most  of  the  nation's  metals,  coal  and  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  minerals.  Its  mem- 
bership Includes  also  more  than  200  manu- 
facturers of  mining  and  mineral  processing 
equipment  and  supplies  as  well  as  flnanclal 
institutions  with  a  b\islness  interest  in  the 
mining  industry. 

In  1969  I  was  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petro- 
leum Engineers.  Althoiigh  that  Institute  la 
not  permitted  to  come  to  political  conclu- 
sions, I  may  say  that  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  pertinent  committees  of  the  In- 
stitute enough  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that 
the  profession  supports  the  principles  of  S. 
635  even  if  Individual  members  might  prefer 
to  have  different  approaches  to  some  of  its 
provisions.  As  you  know.  It  Is  always  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  group  of  engineers  to  come  to 
unanimous  conclusions. 

For  myself,  I  am  the  son  ol  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  was  brought  up  in  the  gold  camps 
of  Western  Aiistralla.  I  graduated  from  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  In  engi- 
neering and  economics,  and  received  advance 
degrees  In  geology  and  geophysics  from  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  I  served  In  the 
government.  Involved  In  raw  material  supply 
problems,  during  World  War  II,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 
staff,  and  later,  as  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Administrator  of  the 
Defense  Minerals  Administration  during  the 
Korean  War.  I  was  for  a  period  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  in 
charge  of  exploration,  and  have  been  with 
Copper  Range  Company  for  eleven  years.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, and  served  on  the  committee  of  the 
Academy  which  wrote  the  Mineral  Science 
and  Technology  report  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment. I  also  served  for  three  years  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's Committee  on  Mineral  Research, 
and  currently  am  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
Secretary's  Advisory  Committee — Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  to  have 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee, which  I  have  done  many  times  since 
my  first  appearance  twenty-Ioiir  years  ago. 
Today,  although  I  represent  the  American 
Mining  Congress  In  support  of  8.  635.  I  pro- 
pose to  support  Its  position  by  more  personal 
experience. 

Through  all  of  the  years  that  I  have  been 
related  to  the  minerals  profession,  the  Con- 
gress and  vEtrlous  administrations  have  strug- 
gled with  the  enormous  task  of  assuring  the 
economy  sufficient  raw  materials  to  keep  It 
growing,  while  conserving  our  resources  and 
preserving  the  environment.  The  problems 
are  changing  so  rapidly  that  adjustments  of 
policy  are  constantly  required. 

In  supporting  S.  635,  the  mining  Industry 
Is  assuming  an  unusual  position,  for  it  has 
tried,  wherever  possible,  to  solve  its  basic 
problems  within  its  ranks.  But  times  have 
Indeed  changed,  and  we  find  that  we  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems  facing  us  without  help 
from  the  state.  One  reason  Is  that  the  state 
Imposes  certain  restrictions  on  us  which  In- 
hibit our  ability  to  cope  with  many  condi- 
tions on,  a  concerted  basis. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  legisla- 
tion Is  needed.  The  demand  for  trained  man- 
power ebbs  and  flows  between  the  time  a 
young  person  decides  what  he  wants  to  do 
with  his  life  and  when  he  is  prepared  to 
assume  his  responslbilitleB.  We  sometimes 
find  that  the  demand  has  temporarily  slack- 
ened when  these  same  young  people  become 


available.  Today  some  graduate  engineers 
cannot  readily  find  a  Job. 

The  most  dramatic  Illustration  can  be 
found  In  space  technology.  Here  the  sudden 
change  in  national  priorities  has  thrown 
thousands  of  engineers  and  technologists 
with  specific,  sometimes  narrow  training  and 
experience,  out  of  work.  Yet  the  need  for 
trained  men  in  the  environmental  sciences 
exceeds  the  supply  by  a  substantial  margin. 
The  requirements  for  the  most  creative  types 
of  minds  in  the  earth  science  and  technology 
fields  are  perhaps  most  pressing,  as  too  many 
of  those  having  such  potential  were  drawn 
Into  those  fields  where  priorities  are  now 
declining.  The  disciplines  addressed  by  8. 
635  need  the  infusion  of  many  more  minds 
competent  by  intellect  and  training  to  meet 
their  growing  challenges.  To  provide  these 
men  with  adequate  training,  under  our  edu- 
cational system,  requires  exposure  to  new 
thoughts,  modes  of  attack  on  problems,  and 
new  knowledge  coming  from  research. 

Such  research  takes  place  in  Industry, 
the  research  Institutions,  the  government 
bureaus,  and  the  universities.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent we  have  to  depend  on  the  latter  for 
the  generation  of  fundamental  knowledge. 
We  found  in  our  studies  when  writing  the 
Mineral  Science  and  Technology  report  of 
the  Academies  of  Science  and  Engineering, 
that  the  universities  were  woeftUly  short  of 
funds  to  provide  the  opportunities  for  sci- 
entific discovery  in  the  mineral  fields.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  leaving  us  far  behind. 

Now,  let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  from 
experience  within  my  own  company.  We 
operate  a  very  large  underground  mine,  pro- 
ducing the  fifth  largest  amount  of  copper 
In  this  country.  This  mine  is  so  unique  that 
we  have  had  to  develop  new  technologies 
to  mine  It  successfully.  For  over  26  years  we 
have  necessarily  been  spending  an  unusually 
large  portion  of  our  Income  to  develop  new 
mining  technologies.  In  fact,  millions  of 
private  dollars  were  spent  on  research  be- 
fore the  decision  to  mine  could  be  made  at 
all.  This  Is  a  very  large  bite  for  a  small  com- 
pany, but  the  knowledge  gained  from  this 
work  is  being  used  all  over  the  world.  Even 
this  large  contribution,  however,  is  not 
enough.  We,  as  a  relatively  small  company, 
simply  cannot  afford  to  do  much  of  the 
fundamental  work  that  is  required  to  solve 
problems  which  we  may  have  in  common 
with  those  of  other  companies. 

For  example,  we  find  that  the  future  of 
our  mine  depends  somewhat  on  the  effective 
development  of  boring  machines.  We  have 
pioneered  in  using  these  machines  for 
tunneling  purposes  in  hard  rock,  but  with 
many  unsolved  difficulties.  This  is  a  brand 
new  technology,  which  will  make  major  con- 
tributions outside  the  mining  industry.  For 
example,  the  solution  to  some  transportation 
problems  In  urban  areas  will  depend  on  rapid 
excavation  of  tunnels,  iislng  such  machines. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  really  know  why 
or  how  this  machine  works.  We  cannot  see 
the  cutters  operating  or,  with  our  facilities, 
have  them  Instrumented  to  determine  the 
forces  Involved.  We  need  to  do  the  kind  of 
things  that  the  air  craft  designers  do  In  a 
wind  tunnel,  where  they  can  see  what  goes 
on.  Instrument  models  to  provide  the  phys- 
ical data,  and  create  constant  but  variable 
conditions  so  that  they  can  test  out  their 
theories.  The  advances  in  space  and  aeronau- 
tical technology  have  come  out  of  tremen- 
dous expenditures  on  research  In  hundreds 
of  Institutions.  By  comparison,  the  work 
done  on  the  sciences  of  the  earth  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible  and  is  attempted  in  only 
a  limited  way  in  very  few  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Just  as  the  technology  developed 
by  extensive  research  in  space  has  provided 
answers  to  many  pressing  problems,  so  ex- 
tensive research  in  the  earth  sciences  is  re- 
quired to   answer  many  national  problem! 
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Involving  all  phases  of  the  environment  in 
which  we  live. 

We  in  Copper  Range  have  started  with  a 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  each  of  the 
fields  we  encounter.  From  there  on,  however, 
we  have  had  to  achieve  results  by  develop- 
ing information  empirically.  We  can  try  out 
new  things  as  we  produce  rock  for  our  mills. 
Our  work  would  be  more  effective  and  less 
expensive  if  we  coulii  look  toward  the  edu- 
cational and  research  institutions  for  funda- 
mental physical  constants  and  operating 
data. 

We  have  had  to  man  our  machines  with 
engineers  who  in  some  instances  have  gone 
back  to  college  for  advanced  degrees.  They, 
however,  do  not  have  available  to  them  the 
reservoirs  of  knowledge  of  fundamental  and 
applied  research  that  exist  in  other  fields. 
The  government  has  seen  this  need  in  the 
physical  sciences,  in  agriculture,  space  and 
medical  technology,  but  not  in  the  mineral 
sciences. 

As  I  talk  with  our  engineers  and  research 
men,  I  constantly  hear  about  struggles  to 
solve  an  urgent  problem  only  to  run  up 
against  a  serious  lacK  of  developed  tech- 
nology. Some  very  pressing  questions  will 
not  be  answered  until  research  produces 
new  technology. 

Up  to  now  we  have  been  blessed  with 
abundant  supplies  of  readily  discovered  and 
accessible  mineral  raw  materials.  The  solu- 
tion to  technical  problems  could  usually  be 
handled  by  Ingenious  engineers  who  could 
improvise  and  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult. Others  have  pointed  or  will  point  out 
that  this  Is  no  longer  so.  The  resoiirces  exist 
within  our  terrltorltles,  but  the  technology 
to  recover  them  In  sufficient  quantities  at  rea- 
sonable costs  does  not.  To  accomplish  this 
we  are  required  to  speed  up  our  research  and 
to  produce  more  competent  graduates  to 
deal  with  the  enormously  complicated  prob- 
lems involved. 

In  the  meantime,  even  more  complicated 
techniques  are  required  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  minerals  can  be  made  available 
for  general  use,  without  damaging  the  en- 
vironment or  so  disturbing  the  ecology  as  to 
make  It  difficult  to  adjust  to  mineral  indus- 
trial activities.  A  few  such  areas  are: 

1.  The  more  efficient  use  of  chemical  en- 
ergy (explosives). 

2.  Application  of  sonic  and  Impact  en- 
ergy as  applied  to  the  mechanical  cutting 
of  rock. 

3.  Optimum  cutter,  shape  and  head  design 
for  boring  machines. 

4.  Changing  the  rock  shape  fabric  through 
application  of  chemicals  to  promote  soften- 
ing, possibly  coupled  with  additional  re- 
search in  rock  cutting  with  water  Jets. 

5.  Metallurgical  research  to  test  the  feas- 
ibility of  mineral  preconcentratlon  on  re- 
moval within  the  mine  environment  without 
use  of  present  massive  rock  displacement. 

6.  As  to  rock  breaking,  generally,  investi- 
gation of  new  energy  sources  such  as  radiant 
heat,  electron  beams,  plasma  arc,  lasers  and 
electromagnetics.  However,  advancement  and 
application  of  new  techniques  must  depend 
upon  generalization  of  rock  data. 

7.  Development  of  suitable  equipment  and 
techniques  for  measurement  of  In  situ  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  rocks.  Little  ha«  been 
done  in  this  area  although  the  science  of 
precise  measurement  has  been  advanced  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  aerospace  Industry. 

Almost  every  competent  mining  company 
could  provide  you  with  longer  and  possibly 
more  urgent  lists. 

Such  measurements  are  desperately  needed 
In  order  to  provide  the  scientist  with  data 
which  he  can  use  to  investigate  new  mine 
schemes  more  compatible  with  our  ecology. 
The  engineer-designer  can  use  such  data  to 
develop  more  efficient  mining  and  processing 
equipment  to  fit  the  schemes  proposed  by 
the  scientist. 


Breakthroughs  in  mining  must  be  made 
in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  the  present 
standard  of  living  within  acceptable  eco- 
logical parameters. 

If  the  ecology  is  to  be  maintained  and 
material  necessities  are  to  be  provided  for 
our  ever-expanding  population,  new  mining 
methods  must  be  developed. 

These  new  developments  could  mutually 
assist  In  providing  a  solution  to  the  present 
urban  problems  dealing  with  transportation 
and  waste  disposal. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  statement  many 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  com- 
pleteness or  the  workability  of  this  bill.  I 
personally  feel  that  those  who  drafted  It  did 
a  magnificent  Job  of  covering  almost  all  of 
these  questions.  For  emphasis,  however,  I 
should  like  to  present  you  with  some  of 
these  concerns  so  that  when  you  mark  up 
the  bill  you  will  possibly  have  useful  com- 
ments. 

The  requirements  for  this  type  of  assist- 
ance are  so  broad  that  It  is  possible  to  feel 
that  one  technology  has  been  emphasized  at 
the  expense  of  another.  The  policy  statement 
In  Section  3  is  indeed  all  inclusive.  Consid- 
erable work  needs  to  be  done  in  all  these. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislative  history 
of  this  act  will  indicate  that  one  part  is  as 
important  as  another,  even  though  from  time 
to  time  the  priorities  can  change. 

Some  of  my  correspondents  are  concerned 
that  the  bill  Is  too  broad,  and  that  applying 
It  to  all  states  could  weaken  its  coverage. 
It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  every  state, 
even  the  smallest,  has  mineral  or  earth-sci- 
ence problems  and  that  in  virtually  every- 
one the  problems  can  be  unique.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  education  is  organized  on  a  state 
basis,  and  as  nobody  has  suggested  to  me 
a  better  way,  I  would  not  like  to  recommend 
an  amendment. 

The  metal  mining  industry,  and  Indeed 
the  academies  In  their  reports,  feel  the  need 
to  concentrate  efforts  In  fewer  centers  which 
can  be  brought  to  high  levels  of  excellence. 
Section  4«(3),  which  provides  for  Interstate 
cooperation,  seems  to  me  to  provide  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  This  type 
of  cooperation  Is  not  easy  to  achieve.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  charged  to  encourage  thlc  type  of  cooper- 
ation. Perhaps  the  committee  would  agree 
with  us  and  have  Its  record  Indicate  Its  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you  and  I  would  like  to 
express  my  admiration  for  a  well -drafted 
bill.  I  would  hope  that  those  who  feel  they 
have  a  better  way  to  do  things  will  try  to 
find  that  way  within  the  structure  you  have 
provided. 


QUORUM  CALL 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  H.R. 
6531.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6531,  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay: 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULE    OF    GERMANENESS    WAIVED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
be  apparent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Pastore  rule  with  respect  to 
germaneness  be  waived  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FIRST  GIRL  PAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
witnessing  an  historic  scene.  I  had  the 
honor  just  now  to  bring  into  the  Cham- 
ber the  first  girl  i>age  in  the  history  of 
either  House  of  Congress.  Her  name  is 
Paulette  Marie  Desell. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  the 
Senate  for  breaking  this  historic  barrier 
in  a  practical  way.  I  think  we  will  all 
get  great  gratification  out  of  this  event. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  partake  of  this  historic  occasion 
and  ask  the  young  lady  if  she  would  se- 
cure a  glass  of  water  for  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Presiding  Officer  thanks 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  GERMANENESS 
RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  no  votes  today  on  the  imflnlshed  busi- 
ness. H.R.  6531.  a  consent  agreement 
having  been  entered  thereon,  and  in  view 
of  the  additional  fact  that  no  Senator 
present  wishes  to  address  his  remarks  to 
that  subject.  I  ask  imanimous  consent, 
on  behalf  of  the  leadership,  that  the  Pas- 
tore  germaneness  rule  be  waived  tempo- 
rarily and  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
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braska  (Mr.  Hruska)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  to  speak  op  a 
nongermane  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shail  not 
object — I  do  serve  notice  on  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  I  do  wishi  to 
speak  on  the  merits  of  the  pending  mat 
ter  and  will  seek  the  floor  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  through.  1)  do 
not  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  P^s- 
ident.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withjout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska,  wheri  he 
introduced  S.  1865,  S.  1867,  and  S.  11168, 
are  printed  in  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness section  of  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Hint 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cjerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  pall 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERV  :CE 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  don 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  whait  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senpte. 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  dMr. 
Cranston).  The  amendment  of  the  Sen 


ator  from  Maryland   (Mr.  Mathiasi 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  H.R.  6531? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thajt 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address 


to 


is 


the 

Senate  briefly  about  some  of  the  impor- 
tant political  effects  which  a  radical' re- 
duction of  our  European  troops  w()uld 
have.  We  have  discussed  here  quite  tlior- 
oughly  the  economic  effects  of  such  ai  re- 
duction, and  I  believe  it  has  been  shown 
conclusively  that  the  very  large  figures — 
such  £is  $14  billion — which  are  cite4  by 
the  proponents  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader's  amendment  are  most  mis- 
leading Indeed.  We  have  shown.  I  believe, 
that  the  increased  cost  of  providing 
equipment  and  facilities  for  our  tr()ops 
here  at  home  would  far  outweigh  iany 
of  the  small  savings  in  transportation 
costs  which  might  accrue  after  a  with- 
drawal from  Europe.  Moreover,  onf  of 
our  greatest  assets  in  the  balance-of-iiay- 
ments  field  Is  the  offset  purchases  and 
agreements  by  the  German  Government. 
The  funds  provided  to  us  imder  these 
agreements  reduce  by  about  half — to  less 


than  a  billion  dollars — the  deficit  caused 
by  our  military  expenditures  in  Europe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  reliable 
figures  I  can  get  on  the  expenditures  are 
$1.7  billion.  The  offset  payments  reduce 
that  by  $800  million,  which  cuts  it  down 
to  $900  million.  Pulling  a  large  number 
of  forces  out  of  Germany,  as  we  would 
have  to  do  under  this  amendment  as  pro- 
posed, would  shatter  these  offset  agree- 
ments and  could  mean  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  difQculties  would  be  consid- 
erably worsened  rather  than  improved. 

The  offset  purchsise  agreements  with 
Germany  are  being  renegotiated  now  for 
a  continuation.  They  automatically  ex- 
pire, as  I  rmderstand  it,  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  There  could  hardly  be  any- 
thing more  upsetting,  especially  at  this 
time,  than  to  agree  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment  which,  if  it  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate,  would  presumably  become 
law. 

I  have  some  special  remarks  here  on 
the  need  for  in-depth  hearings.  While  I 
am  on  this  point,  let  me  say  that  noth- 
ing better  illustrates  the  real  need  and 
almost  the  demand  for  in-depth  hearings 
so  that  all  the  sides,  circumstances,  and 
facts,  even  as  to  the  economic  figxires, 
could  be  fully  developed  and  brought  into 
focus  by  competent  analysis  and  then 
brought  forth  in  a  report.  There  is  no- 
where that  a  Senator  can  turn  to,  out- 
side the  committees  that  deal  with  this 
matter,  to  readily  get  this  information 
which  has  been  verified  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  polit- 
ical consequences  of  the  withdrawal  of 
half  our  forces  from  Europe  would  be 
even  more  devastating.  Europe  is  our 
strongest  ally.  The  NATO  Alliance  is  the 
alliance  which  has  worked. 

It  has  worked  in  an  outstanding  way 
for  its  European  members,  and  it  has 
also  worked  in  an  outstanding  way  for 
us.  Let  us  not  overlook  that  fact.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  especially  practical, 
workable,  and  effective  from  our  point 
of  interest.  When  I  say  our  point  of  in- 
terest, I  mean  the  defense  of  our  own 
land.  We  should  not  allow  our  emotional 
concerns  about  overseas  involvements — 
proceeding  indirectly,  I  believe,  from  the 
agony  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — to  un- 
dermine our  entire  foreign  policy.  I  ask 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  importance  of  West- 
em  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  the 
world  balance. 

Just  under  3  years  ago,  we  were  de- 
bating in  this  Chamber  the  possibility  of 
withdrawing  forces  from  Europe  when 
the  Soviets  invaded  Czechoslovakia.  I 
believe  this  brought  home  to  all  of  us,  as 
forcefully  as  an  incident  could,  the  im- 
portance of  a  free  Europe  to  the  United 
States.  I  would  not  want  to  be  an  alarm- 
ist— and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am — about 
the  troop  reductions  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  sizable 
though  they  are.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  reductions  would  mean  that  West- 
em  Europe  would  be  immediately  over- 
rim  by  Soviet  divisions.  The  problem  is 
much  more  subtle  than  that,  but  no  less 
serious.  The  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
structed a  great  empire  since  World  War 
n  and  those  nations  on  Its  borders  which 


are  not  occupied  by  its  troops  are,  for 
the  most  part,  coerced  indirectly  into 
cooperation.  They  live  in  a  somewhat 
gray  world,  in  between  independence  and 
satellite  status,  having  some  freedoms  as 
long  as  they  are  not  too  vigorously  exer- 
cised. I  do  not  imply  any  criticism  of  a 
fine  and  courageous  nation  when  I  say 
that  it  would  be  a  disaster — an  immedi- 
ate and  direct  disaster  for  all  of  us — if 
we  were  to  see  the  gradual  Finlandiza- 
tion  of  Western  EJurope. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Finland 
for  4  or  5  days,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  have  great  admiration  for  those 
fine  people,  their  manners,  their  spirit, 
their  friendliness,  and  their  ruggedness. 
They  are  a  people  with  great  integrity. 
Thus,  I  speak  of  them  with  admiration. 
However,  it  is  true  that  we  can  illustrate 
what  can  happen  to  other  fine  nations 
by  pointing  to  what  happened  to  them. 

If  the  Western  Europeans  began  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  was  not  will- 
ing to  help  them  provide  the  military 
power  necessary  to  resist  Soviet  ad- 
vances, the  long-range  political  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  could  be  disastrous 
for  the  United  States.  The  consequences 
might  first  be  seen  in  the  weaker  na- 
tions of  the  NATO  Alliance,  perhaps 
Greece  and  Turkey,  but  It  would  even- 
tually spread  even  to  such  an  economic 
and  political  giant  as  West  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  with  the  great- 
est of  admiration  for  the  small  countries 
of  Greece  and  Turkey — while  we  may  not 
approve  of  the  government  now  In 
Greece.  It  has  its  ups  and  downs.  Greece 
has  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  all  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  Turkey,  which  has 
some  of  the  most  effective  ground  troops 
to  be  found  anywhere.  In  my  visits  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  I  have  felt  that  they 
are  conscious  of  American  support 
through  the  NATO  Alliance,  and  it  gives 
them  courage.  It  makes  all  the  difference. 
They  look  toward  the  West  now,  where- 
as they  might  have  to  look  toward  the 
East  for  alliances  or  some  kind  of  aflBnl- 
ty,  should  they  decide  that  our  support 
was  uncertain. 

We  must  remember  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  located  geographically  more 
to  the  east.  They  are  a  long,  long  way 
from  us. 

I  mentioned  the  Czechoslovakian  in- 
vasion. I  do  not  travel  much  or  leave 
Washington  much;  but  when  that  inva- 
sion occurred,  through  a  sense  of  duty, 
I  went  to  Western  Europe,  to  get  the  feel- 
ing of  what  was  going  on  there,  and 
went  up  to  the  Czechoslovakian  border 
where  I  saw  the  invading  military  units 
of  Soviet  Russia  who  had  taken  over 
Czechoslovakia.  I  got  a  feeling  of  the 
way  the  people  of  Greece  and  Turkey  feel 
about  this  thing  that  happened  so  near 
their  own  doorsteps.  I  came  away  with 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  problems 
there,  and  of  the  value  of  the  NATO  Al- 
liance to  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 
I  had  a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  situation  than  I  had  before  I  went 
there. 

I  know  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean, particularly  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, is  NATO's  vital  southern 
flank.  A  weak  alliance,  supported  by  only 
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skeletal  TJS.  forces,  would  not  be  able 
to  establish  the  presence  the  United 
States  needs  to  assure  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  fate  of 
Israel  is  immediately  endangered  by  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  NATO, 
but  it  is  certainly  more  easily  brought 
into  question — far  more  easily.  The 
friendly  and  moderate  Arab  states  in  the 
Near  East  as  well  as  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  not  likely  to  fail  to  notice  a  massive 
American  withdrawal  from  Europe.  The 
message  to  them  would  be  clear:  The 
United  States  is  returning  to  fortress 
America,  and  with  a  speed  approaching 
panic.  This  would  be  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion on  their  part,  but  one  they  could 

well  make. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  rushing  to  iso- 
lationism or  back  to  Fortress  America. 
I  do  not  favor  such  a  move.  However, 
that  is  the  way  it  would  look  to  the  oth- 
ers. I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
of  the  worst  things  about  this  amend- 
ment and  one  of  the  dangerous  things 
about  it  is  the  speed  it  would  require  in 
withdrawal.  Also,  the  fact  it  would  be 
forced  upon  the  President  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  tell  our  potential  enemies 
everywhere  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  lost  effective  control 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  am  not  including  in  that  the  power 
to  declare  war  or  anything  like  that. 
That  is  withheld  by  the  Constitution. 
Everyone  is  supposed  to  know  that.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  always  practice  it.  I  hope 
that  we  are  going  to  reconsider  that 
process  now.  However,  on  the  matter  of 
far-reaching  policy,  like  carrying  out  the 
solenm  treaty  that  we  are  already  mem- 
bers of,  we  have  to  give  the  President  a 
great  deal  of  discretion.  As  I  will  say 
later  here,  I  think  we  ought  to  continue 
to  consider  this  matter  of  some  reason- 
able withdrawal.  It  would  have  to  be 
slow  at  first  and  small  In  amoimt  at  first. 
However,  by  all  means,  it  should  be  after 
proper  negotiations  and  proper  long- 
range  notice. 

After  all,  we  may  not  think  these  other 
members  are  equal  partners  entitled  to 
equal  consideration.  But  they  think  they 
are.  They  are  parties  to  a  pact,  and  they 
are  sovereign  nations.  They  have  their 
own  govenmient  and  their  chiefs  of  state 
and  their  legislative  bodies. 

The  way  it  looks  to  them  Is  that  until 
we  have  at  least  gone  through  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomatic  considerations  and  at- 
tempted understandings  and  negotia- 
tions, or  whatever  term  might  be  used, 
any  withdrawal  of  this  proportion  and  In 
such  a  short  period  of  time  would  be  a 
running  out  on  our  agreement. 

These  agreements  ought  to  be  recon- 
sidered from  time  to  time  and  negotia- 
tions about  them  carried  on.  That  is 
something  I  favor.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
others  reconsidered  and  renegotiated. 
However,  I  think  this,  with  due  defer- 
ence, is  the  wrong  way  to  start  on  the 
alliance  we  have  that  has  been  so  highly 
successful. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  these  words 
that  I  would  be  opposed  to  all  reductions 
In  our  European  force  levels.  If  these 
were  carried  out  in  a  reasonable  and 
gradual  fashion  after  negotiations — 
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and,  I  want  to  emphasize,  after  negotia- 
tions— If  they  were  matched  by  increases 
in  our  Allies'  forces,  and  if  they  were 
executed  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  I 
think  such  reductions  would  be  reason- 
able. U.S.  forces  should  remain  in  Europe 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  I  believe,  and 
should  remain  there  in  numbers  greater 
than  those  required  for  a  nuclear  trip- 
wire, but  I  do  believe  some  reductions, 
from  time  to  time,  would  be  possible. 

It  should  only  be  done  however  after 
thorough  study  and  consultation  with 
our  Allies  and  after  reasonable  attempts 
at  cooperation  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

This  is  an  area,  Mr.  President,  in 
which  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  so  directly  affects  that  we 
dare  not  act  Irresponsibly.  We  must 
assume  that  any  amendment  we  pass  Is 
likely  to  become  law.  And  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  very  honestly,  whether  we  wish 
to  project  for  our  country  an  image  of 
recklessness  and  weakness. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
since  this  debate  started  about  the  lack 
of  comprehensive  and  in-depth  hearings 
with  the  testimony  before  us,  with  the 
benefits  of  ansdyses  by  our  colleagues, 
sustained  by  the  able  staffs  that  would 
put  these  questions  of  fact  in  depth  be- 
fore us  and  pose  the  proper  questions  of 
policy  with  clarity. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons 
why  we  should  not  vote  as  radical  and 
rapid  a  cut  as  that  included  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  dlstin- 
gmshed  majority  leader  is  that  there 
has  been  no  thorough  study  of  this  Issue 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years.  I  realize 
that  many  Senators  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  issue  has  been 
thoroughly  studied.  I  submit  that  this 
is  not  true.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  in 
one  form  or  another  has  taken  place 
here  on  the  floor,  but  the  Senate  com- 
mittee system  involving  hearings  and 
reported  legislation  has  not  functioned  in 
this  matter.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
startling  but  true,  that  no  legislation — 
resolution  or  otherwise — has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  appropriate  committee, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
this  matter  in  many  years. 

That  is  a  very  able  and  a  very  promi- 
nent committee.  They  have  a  lot  of  en- 
ergy and  are  well  versed  in  our  foreign 
relations  and  in  all  jurisdictions  assigned 
to  them  luider  our  Senate  rules.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  membership 
and  the  recommendations  they  make.  But 
we  are  Isicking  this  element  of  their  rec- 
ommendation in  our  debate.  Although  we 
have  the  recommendations  of  a  number 
of  their  fine  membership,  we  are  lacking 
this  element  in  the  report,  as  I  have  said. 

I  am  not  referring  to  an  individual.  The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  I  can  draw  Is 
that  that  fine  committee  has  not  been 
unified  in  making  recommendations. 
They  are  just  divided  in  their  conclu- 
sions regarding  this  matter.  We  still  have 
not  found  as  yet  a  hard,  concrete  recom- 
mendation that  they  feel  like  making. 

In  1966  when  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  first  introduced  his  resolu- 
tion hearings  were  held  and  they  were 
held  sigain  in  1967.  But  before  the  report 
could  be  written,  while  many  Senators 


were  considering  a  precipitate  with- 
drawal, an  event  intervened  of  which  I 
believe  this  Chamber  should  be  reminded. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  will  forget 
the  effect  which  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  had.  In  some  ways  thla 
invasion  was  quite  high  even  upon  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  scale  of  cynicism  In 
international  affairs. 

The  Czechs  and  the  government  of 
Aleksander  Dubcek  were  not  the  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can  expect  and 
should  certainly  anticipate  that  the  So- 
viets will  be  cynical  in  their  dealings  with 
us.  We  are  doctrinally  their  enemies.  But 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  the 
suppression  of  a  government  friendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  whose  only  crime  was 
to  permit  some  freedom  in  arts  and  In 
speech.  It  cut  quite  short  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  about  detente  and  a  great 
deal  of  wishful  thinking  about  European 
affairs.  Msmy  began  to  see  what  Europe 
could  be  Uke  if  the  Soviets  were  free  to 
work  their  will  upon  It. 

Following  that  invasion,  as  Senator 
Jackson  stated  in  his  speech  here  on 
May  13: 

There  was  some  sudden  back-pedallog. 

The  report  that  was  being  written 
stated,  when  it  came  out  in  October: 

The  time  1b  obTlotBly  not  propitious  tor  a 
substantial  reduction  In  TT.S.  forces  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  world 
is  not  a  more  relaxed  place  in  1971  than 
it  was  in  1968.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  vastly  increased  its 
strategic  nuclear  forces  to  the  point  that 
it  stands  nearly  at  parity  with  the  United 
States.  The  Near  East,  on  NATO's  south- 
em  flank,  is  in  danger  of  erupting  into 
war  at  almost  any  time.  The  Soviet  navy 
has  vastly  expanded  in  size  and  Soviet 
submarines  patrol  off  our  shores.  The 
Soviet  divisions  are  still  bivouacked  out- 
side Czech  cities  and  villages.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  less  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  United  States  must  stand  firmly 
together  with  Europe.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  more. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  President,  the  general  Is- 
sue of  U.S.  commitments  was  investi- 
gated and  studied  quite  ably  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Secu- 
rity Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad.  But  I  do  not  believe  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  adequately 
prepared  to  deal  with  this  Issue.  As  I  said 
before,  no  legislation  of  any  kind  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  this  subject.  No  care- 
fully drafted  language  has  been  scru- 
tinized by  the  committee  members  sit- 
ting together  after  having  reviewed  the 
hearings  on  this  subject.  The  lack  of  In- 
formation is  Illustrated  by  the  nature  of 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Stib- 
committee  dated  December  21,  1970. 

The  dlstingiiished  majority  leader, 
when  introducing  his  resolution,  re- 
marked that  there  were  hearings  in  1969 
and  1970,  that  a  report  was  issued,  and 
that  the  membership  of  that  combined 
subcommittee  Investigating  the  NATO 
troop  issue,  was  made  up  of  Senators 
from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee smd  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  know  that  was  the  Informa- 
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tion  then  before  the  majority  leader,  but 
let  us  get  the  record  straight  on  jthls 
point. 

The  joint  hearings  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  were  not 
last  year,  but  were  rather  in  1966  and 
1967.  They  were  the  hearings  to  wftich 
I  have  referred  earlier  which  were  ct)m- 
pleted  before  the  invasion  of  Czechoislo- 
vakia.  The  later  hearings,  referred  t^  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  dpalt 
with  a  much  wider  range  of  issues  and 
were  conducted  by  a  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittee  alone. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not 
really  whether  a  report  was  issued  jand 
what  Senators  served  on  the  subcom*ut- 
tee  The  issue  is  rather  whether  or  not 
this  extremely  important  subject  ,  has 
been  dealt  with  with  the  care  it  deseives. 
The  report  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  was  a  report 
dealing  not  with  NATO,  but  with  a  much 
vaster  subject:  the  entire  range  of 'our 
security  agreements  and  commitments 
abroad.  I     _ 

The  issue  of  NATO  is  well-discusstd.  I 
do  not  mean  to  disparage  this  report  at 
all.  But  the  issue  of  NATO— all  of 
NATO— is  covered  in  less  than  a  ])age 
and  a  half.  This  28-page  report  covers 
our  commitments  to:  the  PhiUppjnes, 
Laos  Thailand.  Taiwan,  Japan.  Okiniiwa, 
Korea.  Ethiopia,  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
NATO.  It  also  deals  with  tactical  nuQlear 
weapons  and  intelligence. 

This  is  a  fine,  concise  report.  But  one 
and  one-half  pages— just  under  one  and 
one-half  pages — do  not  constitute  the 
full  review  we  need  to  decide  abouL  an 
entirely  new  foreign  poUcy  for  the  United 
States  in  the  1970's.  Of  course  not,  Mr. 
President.  I  speak  with  great  deference 
to  everyone  connected  with  this  proqlem. 
There  were  one  and  one-half  pages,;  and 
they  referred  to  certain  divisions  and  air- 
power,  as  I  recall,  and  there  was  not  a|dis- 
cussion  of  the  fundamental  issue.  That 
Is  just  not  enough  for  the  Senate  to  have 
before  it  for  study  and  perusal  befoite  we 
make  a  fundamental  decision  here  bn  a 
roUcall  vote  that  absolutely  sweeps  off  the 
surface  one-half  of  the  Armed  Forde  we 
have  in  all  of  Western  Europe  in  support 
of  NATO;  and  if  it  is  appUed  across  the 
board,  one-half  of  those  that  are  ir,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  area  committed  to 
NATO. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  make 
decisions  on  an  issue  as  fundamenltaUy 
Important  as  this— a  major  shift  in  our 
foreign  policy — without  a  full  and  Com- 
plete study  using  the  most  up-to4date 
information.  [ 

We  caimot  do  it  without  notice, 
without  negotiation,  and  without  recog- 
nition of  our  Allies  in  this  pact.  They  are 
sovereign  nations.  They  have  their:  own 
chief  executives  and  they  have  their 
own  legislative  branches  and  we  c^inot 
ignore  them.  They  asked  us  to  com^  into 
this  pact  and  we  asked  them  to  conje  in. 
We  were  very  anxious  that  they  ^ould 
come  in. 

I  will  speak  later  on  the  drastic  Effect 
which  cuts  of  this  size  would  have  upon 
NATO  Alliance's  capabUity  to  maittaln 
an  effective  conventional  deterrent 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  If  a  reduction 
is  to  be  made  it  should  be  made  grad- 


ually, accompanied  by  careful  planning, 
and  with  full  assiuance  that  any  U.S. 
unit  which  is  removed  can  be  effectively 
replaced  by  a  European  unit.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  Mr.  President,  to 
achieve  this  assurance  with  no  hearings, 
no  report,  no  reported  legislation,  and  a 
bare  6  months  of  time  to  restructure  an 
entire  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  few 
words  about  what  has  transpired  here 
since  the  amendment  was  flled.  There 
has  been  no  amendment  to  any  bill  of 
which  I  have  been  the  floor  manager  that 
has  drawn  such  interest,  concern,  and 
study  as  this  amendment.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  had  numerous 
calls  and  requests  from  Senators  and  I 
have  had  numerous  calls  and  requests 
from  Senators,  wanting  to  know  what 
the  facts  are.  and  to  get  the  actual  fig- 
ures and  an  analysis  of  what  the  issues 
are  in  this  amendment  and  the  implica- 
tions and  the  consequences  that  would 
result  from  its  enactment.  I  find  this 
very  deep  concern  has  continued  from 
day  to  day. 

I  find  that  when  a  great  many  of  these 
Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
two  committees  get  more  and  more  of 
the  facts,  there  is  more  and  more  senti- 
ment among  them  not  to  support  the 
amendment,  even  though  on  the  surface 
it  has  appeal.  So  I  am  very  proud  to  see 
the  membership  respond  in  the  way  that 
it  has. 

I  predict  now  that  we  are  going  to 
have  some  interesting  developments  in 
the  debate.  More  and  more  Senators  wiU 
come  on  the  floor  and  express  their  con- 
cern about  the  situation.  I  say  that  in  a 
very  humble  way.  I  just  know  this  con- 
cern is  in  existence,  £ind  that  some  of  it 
is  going  to  be  expressed.  I  believe  now  a 
great  deal  of  the  concern  will  be  reflected 
in  the  final  vote. 

I  have  already  paid  my  respects  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  making  it 
clear  that  my  reference  to  them  and 
their  lack  of  report  here  was  no  criticism 
of  them,  but  represented  my  regard  for 
them  and  the  ability  of  the  membership. 
I  refer  now  to  a  statement  made  here 
on  the  floor  by  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper).  We  have  had 
the  benefit  of  some  fine  speeches,  but 
I  feel  that,  in  his  splendid  way,  he  set 
forth  with  great  clarity  and  emphasis 
the  real  issues  here,  the  implications  and 
the  consequences,  not  only  in  the  mili- 
tary field  but  in  the  diplomatic  field,  and 
the  consequences  to  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  relations  with  other  countries 
throughout  all  of  Western  Europe  and 
also  the  Middle  East.  I  refer  to  his 
speech  as  the  pivotal  guide  for  any  Sen- 
ator who  has  a  continuing  interest  in 
this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  made  a  very  fine  analy- 
sis yesterday  in  his  speech  on  the  same 
subject.  I  recommend  to  the  membership 
that  they  look  at  the  contents  of  Ws 
analysis,  which  I  think  they  will  find 
very  worthwhile  in  this  field. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  will  be  any 
further  debate  here  today,  but  before  we 
get  to  a  vote  on  this  matter  Wednesday, 
I  know  there  will  be  further  debate  from 


each  side,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  very 
wholesome  debate  and  very  enlightening. 
I  hope,  in  the  final  analysis,  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down,  but  that 
interest  in  this  debate  will  not  abate; 
that  we  can  have  the  proper  kind  of 
hearings  and  development  of  the  facts 
and  get  a  firm  recommendation  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  that 
in  the  course  of  time  this  matter  will 
come  up  again  for  such  consideration 
as  the  congressional  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  wish  to  give  to  it. 

I  have  never  made  any  promises  or 
anything  else  to  the  executive  branch 
about  tills  matter,  or  any  other  matter, 
that  restricts  me  in  any  way  in  debate. 
It  is  entirely  an  open  question  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  others;  but  I  am  convinced, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  in  this 
case  whatever  should  be  done  in  diminu- 
tion of  our  troops  there  should  not  be 
done  to  this  extent.  It  should  not  be  done 
without  notice  and  negotiations  with  our 
allies  on  a  diplomatic  level  of  equality, 
and  that  whatever  withdrawal  of  troops, 
if  any,  is  decided  on,  it  should  not  be 
abrupt,  but  should  be  after  reasonable 
notice,  and  start  at  a  low  enough  rate  so 
that  there  could  be  a  replacement  of 
quality  troops. 

I  warn  now  of  the  consequences  of 
just  jerking  out  of  the  line  half  of  the 
troops  we  have  over  there  over  a  6- 
month  period.  Understand  that  imder 
the  agreements  we  have  made,  each  of 
the  major  allies  is  assigned  a  sector  on 
the  eastern  front,  a  sector  that  each  is 
primarily  responsible  for.  If  our  troops 
are  abruptly  withdrawn — and  a  period 
of  6  months  would  represent  an  abrupt 
withdrawal  under  circmnstances  like 
these — there  would  be  no  time  for  others 
to  adequately  take  their  place. 

If  they  started  preparing  for  those 
replacements  today,  there  just  would  not 
be  a  time.  They  would  have  to  start  leav- 
ing long  before  December  31  of  this  year. 
According  to  the  amendment,  that  would 
be  the  last  day.  They  could  not  spend  any 
more  money  after  that  date,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  means 
they  would  all  have  to  be  gone.  This  is 
precipitate  action. 

We  have  no  real  idea  of  what  would 
happen  toward  filling  the  space  we  would 
leave  vacant  there.  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  second  one-half 
there  if  they  were  spread  out  so  thin 
that  they  would  not  have  a  proper 
chance  to  protect  themselves. 

I  speak  with  great  deference  here.  I 
believe  that  some  of  our  anxiety  over  this 
subject  is  a  refiection  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  direct  con- 
nection whatsoever  between  the  two. 
Whatever  is  to  our  dislike  in  Vietnam  is 
not  related  to  the  situation  in  Europe. 
I  think  our  second  thoughts— and  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  second  thoughts  of 
the  membership  of  this  body— and  our 
second  analyses  will  require  us  to  with- 
hold support  of  the  amendment  untu 
a  further  look  can  be  hswl. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  has  just  said.  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  Usten  to  his  «i- 
tire  speech,  but  I  have  read  a  part  of  nis 
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prepared  remarks.  I  wsuit  to  thank  him 
for  the  courtesy  he  has  shown  in  cor- 
recting the  Record,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
see  the  Record  corrected.  I  was  in  error 
concerning  the  years  during  which  the 
combined  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  met,  and  now 
the  Record  is  straight. 

If  I  may  make  a  further  comment,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  enthusiasm  which  has  suddenly  been 
kindled  for  the  negotiation  of  mutual 
troop  reductions  between  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  NATO  countries.  On  Janu- 
ary 2,  1961— over  10  years  ago — I  made 
a  similar  proposal  which  was  cold- 
shouldered  by  the  preceding  Democratic 
administration.  If  the  Senate  will  per- 
mit, I  will  read  that  brief  statement  in 
full  at  this  point. 

At  the  present  time — 

And  note,  this  is  January  2,  1961,  not 
1971— 

At  the  present  time  we  have  Ave  divisions 
in  Western  Europe.  Arrayed  against  these 
limited  forces  are  over  25  Russian  divisions, 
deployed  largely  In  East  Germany,  but  also 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  While  It  Is  true  that 
the  Western  European  nations,  particularly 
West  Germany,  have  available  additional  men 
under  arms  in  Western  Europe,  their  num- 
bers are  probably  offset  by  the  forces  In  the 
Eastern  European  satellites.  The  numerical 
Imbalance  as  between  the  Russian  forces  and 
our  own  committed  In  Europe  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly weighted  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Prom  this  It  Is  clear  that  the  tJ.S. 
divisions  In  Europe,  as  such,  have  lost  real 
meaning  In  terms  of  the  shield  concent  of 
NATO. 

Protestations  to  the  contrary,  their  signifi- 
cant meaning  is  a  symbol  of  our  commitment 
to  Join  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
with  all  our  strength  and  all  our  weapons 
if  that  area  Is  Invaded.  A  symbol  of  this  kind 
would  be  no  less  a  symbol  if  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment were  to  consist  of  two  or  three  divisions 
rather  than  five.  One  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  It  would  be  possible  to  offer  to  reduce 
our  total  commitments  of  forces  in  Evirope 
by  two  or  three  divisions  in  turn  for  a  Rus- 
sian willingness  to  cut  their  forces  In  Hun- 
gary. Poland  and  Germany  by  a  roughly  pro- 
portionate number — say  somewhere  In  ex- 
cess of  ten. 

That  would  be  an  Important  step  towards 
easing  tensions  in  Europe.  It  also  would  per- 
mit the  Russians  to  reduce  their  armaments 
expenditures — which  they  are  apparently 
anxious  to  do.  It  would  permit  us  to  save  a 
substantial  amount  of  dollars  in  gold,  which 
we  are  now  draining  out  of  the  coimtry,  in 
no  small  part  because  of  the  numbers  of 
troops  with  dependents  and  supporting  struc- 
ture which  we  maintain  in  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  the  removaa  of  two  or  three  divi- 
sions with  all  of  its  dependente  might  m&ke 
It  possible  to  ease  up  on  the  financial  pres- 
sure and,  hence,  to  permit  the  dependents 
of  those  men  who  would  remain  in  Europe 
to  stay  with  them. 

Finally,  if  the  Europeans  felt  their  security 
weakened  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces,  they  are  in  a  financial  position  now 
to  strengthen  their  own  military  forces  and 
could  do  so. 

In  short,  an  Initiative  in  this  situation 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  conciirrent  reduc- 
tion of  both  Russian  and  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  a  rational  step  towards  nor- 
malcy in  Europe  and  peace.  It  would  be  a 
n^  benefiting  all  the  nations  involved  and 
reflecting  the  Improved  stability,  flnanclaUy 
and  otherwise  of  Western  Europe.  These 
possibilities  should  be  explored  diplomati- 
cally on  their  own  merit  as  a  part  of— but  a 


distinct  part  of  the  over-all  major  questions 
of  security  In  all  Bxirope  and  disarmament. 

That  statement.  I  repeat.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  made  on  January  2,  1961,  more 
than  10  years  ago — more  than  a  decade 
ago — if  there  is  any  suddenness  in  the 
proposals  which  I  have  made  down 
through  the  years,  that  suddenness  is 
news  to  me. 

It  is  10  years  later  and  I  may  be  for- 
given, I  hope,  if  I  am  less  than  sanguine 
about  this  sudden  enthusiasm  for  nego- 
tiations. A  timelag  of  a  decade  seems 
to  me  a  somewhat  prolonged  delay  in 
getting  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  interested  in  Brezh- 
nev's proposal  today.  He  suggested,  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  reports,  that  ne- 
gotiations  get   underway   between    the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  response  of  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  in  the  affirmative.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  whatever  part  he  may 
have  played  in  bringing  about  this  stir- 
ring of  diplomacy.  Indeed,  if  the  pro- 
posed amendment  acted  even  as  a  par- 
tial precipitant,  that  is  all  to  the  good. 
May  I  say,  however,  that  the  Brezhnev 
proposal  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
rationale  of  the  issue  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  In  my  judgment,  a  re- 
duction in  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe 
by  50  percent  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
Nation    with   or    without    negotiations. 
What  is  involved  in  this  proposal  is  a 
cut  where  a  cut  can  be  made.  It  is  a  cut 
in  the  excess  and  a  discard  of  the  ob- 
solescent in  the  U.S.  deployment  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  long-past-due  adjustment, 
not  in  the  Western  alliance,  not  in  the 
NATO  Treaty,  but  in  its  one-sided  ma- 
chinery. The  prolonged  putoff  of  this 
adjustment  has  resulted  in  a  debilitating 
drain  on  the  resources  of  this  Nation  and 
this  Nation  alone.  The  run  has  not  been 
on  the  mark;  it  has  been  on  the  dollar. 
Lest  we  lose  sight  of  that  reality  in  an 
enthusiasm  for  negotiated  mutual  reduc- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  also 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  run  has  not 
been  on  the  ruble.  It  has  been  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

The  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add,  very  briefly,  to  the  fine  comments 
made  by  the  majority  leader  with  respect 
to  his  statement  of  a  decade  ago. 

Just  to  bring  it  into  perspective,  the 
pohit  he  raises  is  that  what  we  had  in 
Europe  in  1960  was  a  token  shield,  and 
the  fact  is  that  that  situation  exists 
today. 

I  shall  read  from  the  report  that  was 
pl£u:ed  in  the  Record  on  May  11  by  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  want  to  bring 
these  facts  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
so  that  the  comparison  is  properly  made. 

In  East  Germany  alone,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  300,000  troops  deployed.  They 
have  20  armored  and  motorized  divisions. 


In  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Hungary, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  total  of  500,000 
troops.  Tliat  makes  800,000  troops  in 
those  four  countries 

SHAPE,  our  headquarters,  estimates 
that,  in  addition,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
three  times  as  many  divisions  as  we  have 
in  NATO.  So  the  Warsaw  Pact  alone  out- 
numbers NATO  3  to  1,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  East  European  coimtries 
of  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  has  800,000  troops. 

So,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
ours  is  not  a  defense  force  that  could 
hold  off  an  invading  enemy  of  that  size 
for  any  length  of  time. 

As  in  1960 — now,  in  1971 — all  we  have 
there  is  a  shield  which  is  a  token  shield. 
I  want  to  draw  an  interesting  parallel 
to  the  operations  of  the  Mongol  kings 
at  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan.  In  order 
to  maintain  jwace  between  tribes,  they 
require  that  the  chief  of  the  other  tribe 
leave  in  ransom  his  son  or  daughter, 
preferably  the  son — and  preferably  the 
oldest  son — in  the  other  tribe.  Obvious- 
ly, if  one  tribe  were  much  stronger  than 
the  other,  they  could  require  more  than 
just  one  son.  They  could  require  three  or 
four  sons,  if  the  chieftan  had  that 
many,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  his  wives.  If 
they  were  really  powerful,  they  could  re- 
quire to  hold  in  ransom  his  entire  fam- 
ily— brothers  and  sisters  and  what  have 
you. 

What  we  have  today  in  Europe  is  the 
same  thing.  We  have  placed  American 
forces  in  Europe  as  a  guarantee  there,  in 
a  state  to  be  ransomed  by  the  continuity 
of  peace.  It  would  seem  foolish  on  our 
part  if  we  would  not  recognize  our  in- 
terests and  try  to  keep  low  the  numbers  of 
people  who  would  be  part  of  that  ransom, 
part  of  that  guarantee.  In  fact,  we  can 
think  of  the  incident  involving  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Pueblo.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  our  going  to  war  be- 
cause 94  Americans,  I  believe,  were  cap- 
tured. 

We  have  530,000  Americans  in  Europe. 
How  ridiculous  it  is  to  hold  so  many 
people  in  ransom  when  the  same  princi- 
ple could  prevail  with  100,000,  with 
150.000. 

So,  as  it  was  in  the  Interest  of  Mongol 
chieftains  to  keep  the  nimibers  low  for 
family  reasons,  reasons  of  personal  af- 
fection, it  should  be  in  our  interest,  our 
economic  interst.  also  to  keep  the  force 
in  Europe  low — one,  because  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  and,  two,  because  there 
is  no  need  for  a  great  force. 

In  fact,  from  a  tactical  point  of  view,  if 
there  were  a  ground  invasion  and  not  a 
nuclear  attack,  we  would  be  much  better 
off  by  having  that  force  secure  here  in 
the    continental    Umits    of    the    United 
States,  ready  to  strike  back,  rather  than 
having  them  held  over  by  the  Soviet  con- 
tingent of  800,000  troops  alone,  not  to 
speak  of  the  3  to  1  raUo  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  to  NATO.  So  I  think  there 
is  abundant  tactical  reason  to  cut  down 
the  force  level  in  Europe,  and  of  course 
there  is  the  logical  reason  that  has  come 
down  through  history. 

If  we  must  maintain  peace  in  Europe 
with  a  ransom  guarantee,  let  us  at  least 
have  the  intelUgence  and  the  wisdom  to 
keep  that  ransom  figure  as  low  as  possible 
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so  that  it  does  not  operate  as  a  strenpous 
economic  burden  against  us. 

Obviously,  the  number  of  peopU  we 
have  in  ransom  security  in  Europe  today 
is  not  such  a  low  figure.  It  was  not  >uch 
a  low  figure  back  In  1960;  and  thi$.  of 
course,  is  the  reason  why  we  now  have, 
as  was  predicted  10  years  ago  by'  the 
majority  leader,  a  financial  crisiA,  a 
financial  hardship  on  this  Nation.    I 

I  again  compliment  the  majority 
leader  for  his  skill  in  putting  down  the 
shrill  criticism  that  has  taken  place  sjnce 
he  proposed  his  amendment.  I  appjaud 
his  method  of  doing  it.  especially  in  Call- 
ing up  the  statement  he  made  ovef  10 
years  ago,  a  statement  which  has  Ijotal 
germaneness  today. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  majjor- 
Ity  leader  that  he  need  not  chsingelone 
word  of  it.  Only  the  date  need;  be 
changed,  from  January  2,  1961,  and,  say 
January  2,  1971.  It  will  be  equally  villd. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
(Mr.  BENTSEN  assumed  the  chaif  as 
Presiding  OflQcer.)  J 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidjent, 
during  the  current  debate  on  extension 
of  the  draft,  there  have  been  many  ref- 
erences to  the  national  security  neec^  of 
the  United  States. 

A  few  days  ago  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  an  important  report  bearing  on 
this  subject  hsis  been  made  by  s^ven 
members  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  which  submitted  its  reporlj  to 
President  Nixon  in  July  1970.  i 

The  latest  report  is  in  the  form  of  a 
supplemental  statement,  which  lays 
stress  upon  the  threats  which  the  United 
States  faces  in  the  military  sphere. ' 

The  supplemental  statement  was  com- 
pleted last  September,  but  was  not  I  re- 
leased by  the  Department  until  March 
12,  1971.  It  has  not  been  widely  pub- 
licized. 

The  authors  of  the  supplements^  re- 
port form  a  distinguished  group  witii  a 
deep  interest  in  national  security.  iThe 
seven  authors  are:  ! 

WilUam  Blackie,  chairman  of  jthe 
board.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  PeoHa, 
HI. 

George  Champion,  president.  Eco- 
nomic Development  Board  of  New  York. 
N.Y. 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  president. 
Southeastern  Drilling.  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
John  M.  Fluke,  president,  John  Fluke 
Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Hobart  D.  Lewis,  president.  Reader's 
Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleasantvl  He, 
N.Y. 

Adm.  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  dire<tor 
and  adviser,  Fairchild-Hiller  Corp.,  f  ew 
York,  NY. 

Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  lawyer,  Richmoad, 
Va. 

In  the  interest  of  bringing  before  the 
Senate  and  the  pubUc  this  significmt 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tfiat 
the  text  of  the  report,  "Supplemental 
Statement  to  Report  of  Blue  Ribl>on 
Defense  Panel,"  dated  September  130, 
1970.  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rejiort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec0rd, 
as  follows: 


The  SHimNG  Balance  or  Militakt  Powhi 
(Supplemental  statement  to  report  of  Blue 

Ribbon  Defense   Panel,  submitted   to  the 

President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

September  30,  1970) 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  appointed 
by  the  President  In  July  1969,  submitted  Its 
Report  on  July  1,  1970.  At  that  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  reserved  the  right  to  sub- 
mit supplemental  statements  on  areas  not 
addressed  by  the  Panel's  Report. 

This  Supplemental  Statement  dated  Sep- 
tember 30,  1970,  and  signed  by  the  seven 
members  of  the  Panel  listed  below,  was  not 
released  by  the  Defense  Department  until 
March  12,  1971.  It  is  not  luiown  why  release 
of  the  Statement  was  delayed  so  long. 

The  central  thrust  of  this  Statement  is 
as  relevant  and  significant  today  as  it  was 
on  September  30.  It  identifies  and  discusses 
trends  which.  If  continued,  will  result  In  the 
United  States  becoming  a  second-rate  power 
incapable  of  assuring  the  future  security  and 
freedom  of  its  people. 

The  Panel  members  who  Joined  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Statement  are  as  follows : 

WUliam  Blackie,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  Peoria,  Il- 
linois. 

Oeorge  Champion,  President,  Economic 
Development  Board  of  New  York,  New  York, 
New  York. 

WUUam  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  President,  South- 
eastern Drilling,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

John  M.  Fluke,  President,  John  Fluke  Mfg. 
Co..  Inc.,  Seattle.  Washington. 

Hobart  D.  Lewis,  President,  Reader's  Di- 
gest Assn.  Inc.,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 

Admiral  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  Director  and 
Advisor,  Palrchlld-HiUer  Corp.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  Lawyer,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

PRETACE 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  July  1969,  submitted  Its  Report  on 
July  1,  1970.  Members  of  the  Panel  reserved 
the  right  to  submit  supplemental  statements 
on  areas  not  addressed  by  the  Panel's  Rep>ort. 
This  Is  submitted,  pursuant  to  that  reserva- 
tion, by  the  Panel  members  named  below. 

The  statement  which  follows  deals  with  the 
balance  of  strategic  military  power  at  a  time 
when  the  convergence  of  a  number  of  trends 
indicates  a  shifting  of  this  balance  against 
the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
Panel's  study  during  the  past  year,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  to  the  underslg^ned  that  if 
these  observable  trends  continue  the  United 
States  will  become  a  second-rate  power  in- 
capable of  assuring  the  future  security  and 
freedom  of  its  people. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  fully  aware  of  the  trends  which  cause 
deep  concern,  and  have  brought  these  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  public  in 
formal  reports  and  addresses.  Yet  much  of 
the  public  remains  uninformed  and  apathet- 
ic. This  supplemental  statement  Is  submitted 
with  the  hope  that  It  will  contribute  to  pub- 
lic discussion  and  In  the  end  to  the  Informed 
public  understanding  which  is  essential  in  a 
democracy. 

Now  a  word  about  the  scope  of  this  state- 
ment: It  does  not  purport  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive assessment  of  the  comparative  military 
capablUties  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Communist 
superpowers,  as  this  can  best  be  done  by  In- 
telligence experts.  Nor  does  it  address  directly 
the  specific  defense  and  foreign  policy  Issues 
which  must  be  resolved  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  Rather,  the  statement 
deals  generally  with  the  disquieting  trends 
which  affect  adversely  the  strategic  posture 
and  Infiuence  of  this  country  with  the  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  capabilities.  Including  an  apparent 
Soviet  preemptive  strike  capability;  with  the 


vital  issue  of  technological  supremacy;  and 
with  attitudes  on  the  domestic  front  which 
tend  to  inhibit  the  needed  public  debate  and 
thoughtful  reexamination  of  defense  policies 
and  priorities. 

It  Is  hop>ed  that  this  statement  will  help 
stimulate  this  debate  and  reexamination, 
with  a  resulting  wider  public  imderstandlng 
that  the  balance  of  military  power  Is  shift- 
ing against  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  national  government  is  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  of  our 
country  (•Preamble  to  U.S.  Constitution). 

SUMUABT 

The  principal  points  In  the  accompany- 
ing Statement  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  • 

The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  indicates  a  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  military  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  In  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union.* •  Theae  trends  Include: 

(I)  the  growing  Soviet  superiority  in  ICBM's; 

(II)  the  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  re- 
sources than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  with  the  continued 
deployment  thereof;  (ill)  the  possibility  that 
present  U.S.  technological  superiority  will 
be  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (iv)  the  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
a  preemptive  first-strike  capability;  (v) 
the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  capa- 
bility; and  (vl)  the  mounting  hostility  of 
segments  of  the  public  towards  the  military, 
the  defense  establishment  and  "the  military- 
Industrial  complex,"  without  due  recognition 
that  sustained  irresponsible  criticism  could 
undermine  and  weaken  the  only  forces  which 
provide  security  for  the  U.S. 

A  Second-Rate  Power.  If  tbeee  observable 
trendB  continue  the  U.S.  will  become  a 
second-rate  power  incapable  of  assuring  the 
future  security  and  freedom  of  its  people. 
Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trendi 
nor  the  ultimate  danger  Is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part 
remains  uninformed  and  hence  apathetic. 

A  Soviet  World  Order.  Since  World  War  n 
a  degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
by  the  dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military 
strength.  This  American  preserved  world 
order  Is  now  disintegrating,  as  doubts  arise 
as  to  oxir  will  and  strength  to  preserve  it. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  envisions  a  new  era  which  it  will 
dominate,  employing  superior  military  power 
and  the  threat  of  its  iise  to  achieve  long- 
oherished  political,  economic  and  even  mili- 
tary objectives. 

The  End  of  U.S.  Superiority.  In  a  dranmtlc 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power,  largely  un- 
noticed by  the  public,  the  quarter  century 
of  clear  U.S.  strategic  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  significantly 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  ICBM's,  the 
principal  weap>onB  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 
The  UJ3.  retains,  for  the  time  being,  a  sub- 
stantial edge  in  the  smaller,  short-range 
SLBM's  launched  from  Polaris  submarines. 
Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  major  submarine 
construction  program  which  by  1973-74  could 
nullify  this  advantage.  The  VB.  subsonic 
B-52  bomber  force  still  out  numbers  the 
Soviet  strategic  bombers  by  a  three  to  one 
margin,  but  both  nations  recognize  the  rela- 
tively obsolete  character  of  this  weapons 
system. 

There  are,  of  coxirse,  other  elements  in 
the  equation  of  strategic  military  power.  In 
some  of  these — such  as  MIRV  and  Poseidon — 
the  U.S.  Is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
others — such  as  strategic  defense  against 
missiles  (ABM's)  and  against  bomber  at- 
tack— the  Soviets  are  significantly  ahead. 

But  however  one  may  view  the  balancing, 
no  informed  person  now  denies  that  the 
period  of  clear  U.S.  superiority  has  ended. 
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The  Soviet  SS-9 — ICBM  force  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear 
warheads  several  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM'b. 
A  Soviet  First-strike  Capability.  Our  plan- 
ners In  the  60'6  assimied  that  If  both  super- 
powers had  an  adequate  retaliatory  capa- 
bility neither  would  prepare  for  or  risk  a  first 
strike.  The  evidence  Is  now  reasonably  con- 
clusive that  the  Soviet  Union,  rejecting  this 
assimiptlon,  is  deploying  strategic  weapons 
systems  designed  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
This  evidence  Includes:  (1)  the  continued 
Soviet  production  and  deployment  of  ICBM's 
after  having  attained  a  clear  numerical  and 
megatonnage  advantage  (11)  the  emphasis 
on  SS-9's  designed  as  counter-foroe  weapons 
capable  of  destroying  U.S.  hardened  missile 
silos;  (111)  the  development  of  MRV  with 
warheads  also  designed  as  counter-force 
weapons,  and  of  MIRV  by  1971-73;  (Iv)  the 
development  of  a  fractional  orbital  missile 
which  significantly  minimizes  warning  time; 
(V)  the  construction  of  a  Y-class  atomic 
powered  submarine  SLBM  launching  fleet  ca- 
pable, with  no  effective  warning,  of  destroy- 
ing our  national  command  centers  and  much 
of  our  B-52  bomber  force;  and  (vl)  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  emphasis  on  strategic  defense 
systems  against  both  missiles  and  bombers — 
an  emphasis  without  p>arallel  in  this  country. 
The  characteristics  of  these  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems,  which  the  Soviets 
continue  to  expand,  are  consistent  only  with 
a  preemptive  strike  capability.  Such  a  weap- 
on mix  and  volume  are  not  required  for  ef- 
fective retaliation. 

A  Challenging  Soviet  Navy.  The  Soviet 
navy,  modem  and  rapidly  expanding,  is  now 
challenging  U.S.  naval  superiority  in  every 
category  except  aircraft  carriers.  This  Soviet 
naval  buildup  Is  a  major  element  in  the 
shifting  balance  of  military  power. 

Retreat  from  the  Threat  of  the  70's.  The 
situation  which  our  country  faces  Is  without 
precedent.  As  we  enter  the  70's,  the  strategy 
of  American  superiority  has  given  way  to  the 
concept  of  deterrence  by  maintaining  an  as- 
sured retaliatory  capability.  But  there  Is  no 
longer  any  certainty  that  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent will  remain  credible  to  a  Soviet  Union 
which  apparently  seeks  a  preemptive  strike 
capability,  and  which  Is  moving  rapidly  Into 
the  role  of  the  world's  dominant  military 
power.  Red  China,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  U.S., 
also  Is  acquiring  a  significant  ICBM  capabil- 
ity. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  In  the  70's 
neither  the  vital  interests  of  the  U.S.  nor  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  Its  citizens  will  be 
secure. 

Yet,  many  of  our  most  Influential  citizens 
respond  to  this  unprecedented  national  peril, 
not  by  a  renewed  determination  to  assure 
an  adequate  national  defense,  but  rather  by 
demands  for  further  curtailment  of  defense 
measures  which  can  only  increase  the  peril. 
Cutback  in  Defense  Spending.  Although 
the  President  has  submitted  for  FY  1971 
a  "bare  bones"  defense  budget,  reflecting  the 
largest  single  cutback  since  the  Korean  War, 
public  and  political  pressures  are  mounting 
for  even  more  drastic  reductions.  As  the  U.S. 
defense  spending  goes  down,  the  trend  of 
spending  by  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
steadily  upward.  Its  total  military  funding 
about  equals  that  of  the  U.S.,  although  Its 
gross  national  product  Is  barely  half  that  of 
this  country.  The  mix  of  Soviet  spending  Is 
especially  meaningful.  Without  the  drain  of 
a  Vietnam  War  or  public  j>res8ure6  to  cur- 
tall  defense  funding,  the  Soviet  expenditures 
In  dollar  equivalents  on  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  slgrUflcantly  exceed 
those  of  the  UJS. 

Threat  to  Technological  Superiority.  U.S. 
qualitative  superiority  In  weapons,  due  to  its 
advanced  technology,  has  afforded  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  past  years.  This  advan- 
tage Is  now  being  eroded  away,  as  the  U.S. 
falls  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  support 
Of  RAD  and  in  the  training  of  scientists  and 


engineers.  There  Is  an  ever  present  risk  of 
dlastrous  technological  surprise  In  major 
weaponry  where  an  open  society  Is  In  compe- 
tition with  a  closed  Commiinlst  society.  We 
are  neglecting,  by  Injidequate  support  and 
planning,  to  minimize  this  risk. 

Negotiations — Trap  or  Opportunity?  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  lim- 
itations on  the  "arms  race."  Negotiations  for 
sound  enforceable  limitations  should  be  con- 
tinued and  hopes  are  now  high  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  current  SALT  talks.  But  the  total 
experience  of  negotiating  with  Commiuiist 
nations  suggests  the  utmost  caution  and  the 
need  for  the  most  critical  analysis  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  any  proposed  terms. 
Not  only  is  the  security  of  this  country  at 
stake,  but  It  Is  possible  that  a  limitations 
agreement  as  to  strategic  weapons  could  have 
the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  U.S.  as  a  strate- 
gic power,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  relatively  free  to  employ  their  sujjerior 
tactical  capabilities  wherever  this  seems 
advantageous. 

Hostility  Towards  the  Military.  At  this 
critical  time,  when  the  balance  of  military 
power  Is  shifting,  it  Is  uniquely  unfortimate 
that  public  hostility  toward  national  de- 
fense and  the  military  Is  at  an  unprecedented 
level.  This  attitude  reflects  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  opinion  from  honest  pacifists  and 
dissenters  over  Southeast  Asia  to  New  Left- 
ist revolutionaries.  But  the  base  is  sufficiently 
broad,  and  the  voices  supporting  various 
aspects  of  It  sufDcIently  powerful,  to  have 
a  profoundly  adverse  effect  upon  almost  every 
asp>ect  of  national  defense.  In  a  democracy, 
national  defense  suffers  when  there  Is  In- 
adequate public  understanding  and  support. 
It  may  be  fatally  undermined  when  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  segment  of  public  opinion  is  not  merely 
negative  but  irresponsibly  hostile. 

A  Viable  National  Strategy.  Unless  the 
American  people  wish  to  accept  irrevocably 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power — with  all 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only  via- 
ble national  strategy  is  to  regain  and  retain 
a  clearly  superior  strategic  capability.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the  trends 
identified  above,  smd  by  eschewing  agree- 
ments which  freeze  the  U.S.  Into  a  second- 
rate  status.  The  margin  of  our  overall  stra- 
tegic strength  must  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even  after 
a  surprise  first  strike,  the  capability  to  re- 
taliate will  In  fact  survive  and  be  adequate 
to  impose  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
aggressor  nation.  This  course  of  action  is 
not  Incompatible  with  continued  negotia- 
tions for  arms  limitations.  Indeed,  it  will 
significantly  enhance  the  chances  of  negotia- 
tions being  genuinely  fruitful  without  con- 
stituting a  trap. 

The  Consequences  of  Second-Rate  Status. 
Basic  Communist  dogma  contemplates  the 
emplojrment — over  such  time  6p>ans  as  may 
be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenal  of  pres- 
sures against  the  U.S.  as  the  strongest  demo- 
cratic power.  Despite  discord  among  Com- 
munist states,  there  has  been  no  ameliora- 
tion of  this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the 
past  quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  relatively  weak  strategically,  it  precipi- 
tated or  supported  crisis  upon  crisis — directly 
or  through  puppets  and  satellites — designed 
to  extend  Its  Infiuence  and  to  create  disarray 
within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World. 

It  Is  Irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  military  power  shifting  In  Its  favor,  that 
the  jxjlicies  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  less 
hostile,  disruptive  and  imperialistic. 

The  consequences  of  being  second  rate, 
even  if  national  survival  is  not  threatened, 
could  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  most 
vital  diplomatic  and  economic  Interests  of 
this  country. 

Weakness — The  Oravest  Threat  to  Peace. 
The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiations from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded 


history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  UJS. — of  Its 
military  capablUty  and  Its  wlU — could  be  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

THE     SHIITINO     BAI.ANCS     OF     MILITABT     POWKB 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel's  assigned 
mission,  though  broadly  defined,  was  related 
primarily  to  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Armed  Services.  The  Panel  was  not  requested 
to  consider  matters  of  national  policy  such 
as  strategic  posture,  force  levels,  weapons 
systems  and  defense  spending. 

But  one  cannot  spend  a  year  studying  the 
defense  structure  of  this  country  without 
considering  the  vital  questions  of  national 
defense  policy.  In  the  course  of  this  study.  It 
became  increasingly  clear  that  the  balance  of 
strategic  military  power  Is  continuing  to 
shift  against  the  U.S. 

In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report,  President 
Nixon  said; 

"The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  Impose  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  imder 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority. 
We  must  Insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risks  In  contemplating 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war, 
such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
Europe."' 

If  observable  trends  continue — in  this 
country  and  abroad — there  is  grave  doubt 
whether  this  purpose  can  be  attained  for 
the  1970's  and  beyond.  The  warning  by 
Secretary  Laird  that  the  U.S.  could  be  "in  a 
^^^°^''"***  strategic  position  ...  by  the  mld- 
1970  s  ■  appears  to  be  fuUy  justified.'  Indeed 
if  these  trends  continue,  the  US  will  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  Incapable  of  assur- 
Ing  the  future  security  and  freedom  of  its 
people. 

TRENDS    WHICH   ENDANGER    U.S.    SECURITT 

.J^l  trends  which  are  combining  to  shift 
It^  o^^^''  balance  of  power  In  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Include: 

1.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  types  and 
numbers  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  which  threaten  the  secu- 
rity  of  this  country. 

2.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  ereater  re- 
fnrt'r.  ^'l"'  ^^"^  ^^-  ^  strategic  Off eL"e 

o^L,  ?°^'**  commitment  of  greater  man- 
power  and  resources  than  the  U.S.  to  mill- 

1^^'T  ./^'•'h  "»<!  development 
1^  ■  *^"ltl^e*tenlng  to  end  U.S.  techno- 
logical  superiority.  <«=vuuu 

4.  The  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeki. 
a  preemptive  first-strike  capability 

6.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  a  fieet  canahi- 
Of  challenging  the  U.S.  fleet.  ^^'* 

fJJ^^  abandonment  by  the  U.S.  of  Its 
peXty'!^"'^  "^  maintaining  strategic  sS 

n„T;i,^*v^.*t'*  °^  "^^"^  °'  °i"<=b  of  the  U.S. 
public  which  tends  to  inhibit  necessary  de^ 
fense  measures  and  even  the  full  and  rational 
discussion  of  the  need  for  such  measure 
8.  The  tendency  of  many  to  attack  and 
criticize.  Whether  Justified  Ir  not  t^e  nSK 
tary  the  defense  establishment,  and  "the 
^^^^r^'^.'f^"^^  complex,"  without  due 
recognition  that  sustained  irresponsible  crit- 
icism could  undermine  and  weaken— at  a 
critical  time  in  history— the  only  forces 
which  provide  security  for  the  VS.  and  the 
free  world. 

It  Is  appreciated,  of  course,  that  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  and  significance  of 
these  trends.  Some  will  think  these  views 
do  not  appropriately  weigh  such  counter 
trends  as  may  exist.  But  national  defense 
policies  in  the  nuclear  age  should  be  formu- 
lated conservatively,  based  on  the  most  real- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Ifitlc  assessment  of  potential  enemy  capaWll- 
tles.'  It  is  Imprudent,  indeed  even  reckless. 
to  formulate  such  policies  on  the  baslat  of 
subjective  judgments  as  to  Soviet  and  >ed 
Chinese  Intentions  rather  than  their  known 
military  and  technological  capablUtles.' 

Where  the  Issues  are  the  security  of  0ur 
country,  the  preservation  of  the  valued^  of 
a  free  society,  and  possibly  the  Ufe  or  de^th 
of  tens  of  millions  of  our  peoprte,  responsible 
government  cannot  afford  to  run  the  flsk 
of  miscalculation  on  the  optimistic  side.  The 
lessons  of  history  abundantly  teach  that 
nations  do  not  survive  by  trusting  other  Ra- 
tions to  be  rational  or  by  setting  exam&les 
of  unilateral  restraint  In  self  defense.       ] 

THK  GXNEXAI,   WORLD  POSTURB 

Genuine  peace,  the  professed  goal  of 
mankind.  Is  as  remote  today  as  at  any  t^e 
since  World  War  n. 

The  Asian  Continent 

On  the  Asian  continent,  the  war  In  Soi^th 
east  Asia  drags  on.  Communist  agg:re6^lon 
continues  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  tmd 
now  threatens  the  national  existence!  of 
Cambodia.  With  Red  China  building  a  ^n- 
Itary  road  across  northern  Laos  dlrectedj  to- 
ward Thailand,  apprehension  movints  In  that 
ancient  kingdom. 

North  Korea,  reckless  and  arrogant,  lat- 
tacked  an  American  ship  and  plane  with 
impunity  and  constitutes  a  threat  so  serious 
that  some  60,000  American  troops  retqaln 
In  South  Korea  17  years  after  the  teniious 
armistice  there."  J 

Despite  Internal  convulsions,  Red  Calna 
maintains  the  world's  largest  ground  fotres 
and  U  acquiring  a  significant  nuclear  capa- 
bility. Its  despotic  regime  harbors  and  bro- 
motee  the  most  virulent  hatred  of  America." 
Its  ambitions  vnthln  Asia — beyond  Talw^ — 
remain  obscure,  although  already  It  has  «on- 
quered  Tibet,  conducted  border  Incursions 
against  India,  and  Indicated  a  continuing 
covetousness  toward  Southeast  Asia. 

Some  think  the  greatest  threat  to  pfeace 
In  Asia  lies  along  the  Soviet -Chinese  bofder 
where  ancient  hostilities  have  been  exacer- 
bated. However  this  may  be,  Asia  is  a  Con- 
tinent of  discord  and  unrest  with  mlllltary 
strength  mounting  In  the  four  Commi^lst 
powers.  There  Is  no  peace  or  prospect 
The  Middle  East 


The  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  In 
of  possible  escalation  Into  major  confro^ta 
tlon,  appears  to  be  even  more  serious.  A  atate 
of  undeclared  but  active  war  existed  between 
Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  until  I  the 
August  1970  cease  flre.  Althovigh  the  Arab 
states  have  an  implacable  hatred  of  I«rael 
they  are  Incapable  of  waging  modem  war 
without  the  weapons,  technicians  and  eco- 
nomic support  provided  by  the  Soviet  Uilon. 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  Middle 
East  Is  profound.  The  petroleum  resources 
there  are  vital  to  the  economic  well  beliig  of 
much  of  the  Free  World.  Effective  co<itrol 
of  these  resource* — at  least  to  the  exteit  of 
being  able  to  deny  them  to  the  Free  Wo^ld — 
Is  an  obvious  Soviet  strategic  objective.  (Per- 
haps a  less  obvious  objective  Is  the  reoben- 
ing  and  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  fThls 
waterway,  as  Important  to  the  Soviet  Uhlon 
as  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  to  the  V.S., 
would  provide  the  cheapest  and  most  effec- 
tive transportation  route  between  the  Soviet 
heartland  In  Europe  and  the  Soviet  far  least. 
The  critical  Importance  of  this  sea  Hqk  Is 
evident  In  relation  to  a  possible  U.S.S.R.  Icon- 
frontatlon  with  Red  China."  These  strategic 
considerations  explain  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  incur  the  gravest  risl  3  of 
escalation.  In  addition  to  building  up  Ui  Uted 
Arab  Republic  and  Syrian  capabilities,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  in  the  UAR  iiome 
100  Mlg  21-J's  and  a  substantial  number  of 
SAM-3  sites,  all  operated  by  Soviet  person 
nel.« 
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The  cease-fire  plan  appeared  initially  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  negotiations.  But 
this  hope  was  dashed,  perhaps  irretrievably, 
by  Soviet  and  UAR  duplicity  In  deploying 
SAM'S  within  the  agreed  truce  zones.' 

In  view  of  Israeli-Arab  hostility  and  So- 
viet ambitions  In  the  Middle  East,  including 
its  desire  to  out-flank  NATO  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, there  Is  no  prospect  of  genuine  peace 
in  this  explosive  area. 

Western  Europe 

The  situation  in  Western  Europe,  the  area 
of  our  most  vital  Interest,  remains  relatively 
precarious  beneath  the  superficial  aura  of 
peace.  The  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
still  stand.  NATO  forces,  including  some 
300.000  Americans,  are  confronted  by  a  larger 
and  better  equipped  Soviet  force.  This  cold- 
war  type  confrontation,  without  precedent 
In  history  In  terms  of  duration  and  scale,  has 
lasted  more  than  two  decades  with  no  end 
foreseeable.*"  One  has  to  visit  Allied  bases  In 
West  Germany  to  comprehend  even  dimly 
the  tenseness  and  tragedy  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  armed  men  facing  each  other 
night  and  day.  with  air  crews  alert,  ground 
units  In  position,  command  posts  staffed,  and 
the  flight  of  every  aircraft  monitored. 

Berlin,  that  Indefensible  symbol  of  free- 
dom which  we  nevertheless  are  committed 
to  defend,  remains  supported  by  Communist 
forces  which  periodically  block  or  harass  ac- 
cess routes  by  land  and  air.  Berlin  has  as- 
sumed crisis  proportions  a  number  of  times 
in  the  past.  No  one  can  be  sure  that  the  fu- 
ture will  be  different. 

Other  areas 

The  foregoing  are  the  more  visible  and 
active  danger  areas  In  a  troubled  world,  but 
ruptures  of  peace  could  come  anywhere.  A 
war  was  concluded  In  Africa  earlier  this  year 
with  heavy  loss  of  life  and  Inflnlte  human 
suffering.  There  are  few  stable  governments 
In  either  Africa  or  South  America,  where 
plots  and  revolutions  are  terroristic  activities 
are  commonplace.  Cuba,  now  an  armed  and 
erratic  Communist  power.  Is  a  major  base  for 
subversion,  the  export  of  revolution,  and  pos- 
sibly for  Soviet  naval  operations. 

Communist  have  common  objective 

It  is  true  that  the  solidarity  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  has  been 
fractured.  The  friendship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  has  dissolved.  E^ven 
the  boasted  unity  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers depends  nakedly  upon  the  military 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is  openly 
avowed  "right"  to  employ  this  might  against 
any  recalcitrant  member." 

But  this  disunity  among  Communist 
powers  does  not  necessarily  enhance  the 
chances  of  peace  for  the  Free  World.  The  hate 
propaganda  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  against  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  leveled  against  each  other.  Each  has 
always  proclaimed  that  the  principal  enemy 
Is  "Imperialistic  America."  The  Marxist 
dream  of  unity  among  Communist  countries 
may  have  faded,  but  the  Marxist  purpose  of 
communlzlng  the  world  remains  the  goal  of 
every  Communist  party. 

This,  In  briefest  summary,  is  the  disordered 
state  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1970's.  Rational  persons,  familiar  with  the 
lessons  of  history,  would  hardly  choose  this 
time  to  undermine  our  own  military  forces 
either  by  Irresponsible  criticism  or  unilateral 
reductions  in  defense  capabilities. 

World  order  maintained  by  U.S. 
Since  World  War  II  a  degree  of  world  order 
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military  strength  there  also  would  have  been 
Communist  Incursions  and  aggressions — 
beyond  those  we  have  experienced — In  Asia, 
Africa  and  even  In  this  hemisphere." 

This  world  order  which  we  have  attempted 
to  preserve  has  been  precarious  and  far  from 
effective  In  many  Instances.  But  at  least  the 
principal  objectives  have  been  attained. 
The  freedom  and  Independence  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  opportunity  of  the  coimtrles 
there  to  restructure  themselves  economically 
were  assured.  Many  nations  around  the  world. 
Including  the  emerging  new  nations  In  Africa, 
were  encouraged  to  pursue  courses  of  non- 
alignment.  The  prospect  of  worldwide  Com- 
munist domination — a  likely  one  In  the  ab- 
sence of  American  deterrence — was  not  a 
realizable  goal.  But  most  Important  of  all,  a 
fragile  peace  was  preserved  between  the  great 
powers  and  there  was  no  employment  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

A  new  era — Communist  world  order? 

This  American  preserved  world  order  is 
now  disintegrating.  We  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  preserve  It.  Nor  do  we  appear  to 
have  the  will,  as  a  new  neo-lsolatlonlst  fever 
dims  the  perception  of  our  people.  The  Com- 
munists everywhere  applaud  this  end  of  an 
era.  and  even  many  In  our  country  seem  to 
welcome  it." 

Whatever  one's  views  on  this  point  may  be. 
the  critical  question  now  Is  what  sort  of 
world  order  will  exist  in  the  years  ahead. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  envisions  the  new  era  as  one 
which  it  will  dominate,  employing  Its  military 
power  and  the  threat  of  Its  use  to  promote 
and  attain  Ita  own  Imperialistic  objectives. 

Second  best  in  troubled  world 
Thus,  as  we  enter  the  1970's  America  is 
confronted  vrtth  an  Inherently  unstable  world 
situation  In  which  "little  wars  and  revolu- 
tions" can  escalate  and  major  wars  develop 
on  short  notice.  We  face  a  world  In  which  the 
military  balance  of  power  Is  shifting  from  the 
West  to  the  East,  and  the  world  order  sus- 
tained by  dominant  American  power  is  fad- 
ing away.  In  the  most  optimistic  view,  a  pre- 
carious order  will  continue  as  the  two  super- 
powers maintain  an  uncertain  balance  of 
deterrence.  A  less  optimistic  view,  and  one 
supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  is 
that  the  United  States  will  become  a  "second 
rate"  power  subordinate  to  manifest  Soviet 
military  superiority.  In  that  case,  the  world 
order  of  the  future  wUl  bear  a  Soviet  trade- 
mark, with  all  peoples  upon  whom  It  Is  im- 
printed suffering  Communist  repressions." 

TH«     KND     or     U.S.     MIUTABT     8tn»EKI0BrrT 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  Reports  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  men- 
tioned above,  clearly  foreshadow  the  end  of 
U.S.  military  superiority."  This  was  prede- 
termined by  decisions  made  In  the  1960'», 
which  resulted  in  the  reduction,  postpone- 
ment and  abandonment  of  strategic  defense 
measures  and  weapons  systems.  These  deci- 
sions reflected  the  budgetary  priorities  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  as  well  as  a  desire  to  de- 
escalate  the  strategic  arms  race  by  an  exam- 
ple of  self-imposed  restraint. 

In  any  event,  the  U.S.  is  now  face-to-face 
with  the  fruits  of  this  unilateral  strategic 
arms  slowdown. 

Soviet   missile   superiority 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attained  for  the  first 
time  a  superior  strategic  capability— where 
It  counts  the  most— In  ICBM's.  The  U.S.  froze 
its  ICBM's  at  1,054  In  the  mid-60'8  when  the 
Soviets  had  less  than  250  ICBM's.  While  we 
Imposed  a  limitation  on  additional  strategic 
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has  been  maintained   almost   solely   by   the      weapons,  the  Soviets  pressed  forward  to  over- 


dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military  strength 
But  for  this  strength  and  our  will  to  assert  it 
to  preserve  freedom,  few  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  Imposed  Commu- 
nist regimes  on  a  number  of  other  countries. 
It  had  the  ambition  to  subjugate  Greece  and 
much  of  Western  Europe  Just  as  It  did  the 
Eastern  European  satellites.  But  for  American 


take  and  pass  us.  Intelligence  estimates 
dlcate  that  they  now  have  over  1.250  opera- 
tional ICBM's,  and  will  have  about  l.sw 
by  the  end  of  1970." 

More  than  275  of  the  operational  Soviet 
ICBM's  are  SS-9's.  each  capable  of  delivering 
25  megatons  as  compared  to  the  one  megawn 
payload  of  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  missile."  The 


major  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM's  are  SS-ll's  and  SS-lS's.  each  capa- 
ble of  a  payload  as  large  as  that  of  Minute- 
man." 

More  serious  than  the  numerical  superior- 
ity Is  the  substantial  megatonnage  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  enor- 
mous pay  loads  of  the  8S-9'8  have  a  destrac- 
tive  capacity  incomparably  greater  than  any 
U.S.  missile;  they  have  a  wider  margin  of 
error;  they  are  effective  against  hardened 
missile  silos  as  well  as  population  and  in- 
dustrial centers;  and  their  launch  vehicle  is 
capable  of  far  more  extensive  MIRV  systems 
than  any  U.S.  missile. 

Although  the  U.S.  has  frozen  the  nimiber 
of  its  ICBM's  at  1,054,  we  have  commenced 
to  deploy  Mlnuteman  III  with  MIRV  war- 
beads.  This  is  a  significant  qualitative  ad- 
vance in  missile  technology.  The  Soviets  are 
believed  already  to  have  deployed  MRVs  in 
some  SS-9's,"  and  they  have  recently  tested 
what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  system  for  the 
8S-11  missile,  indicating  an  early  capability 
comparable  to  Mlnuteman  in." 

The  qualitative  lead  of  the  U.S.  In  MIRV's 
and  guidance  systems  may  prove  to  be  short 
lived  in  view  of  Soviet  success  and  the  scale 
of  Its  efforts.  The  Soviet  Union's  advantage 
In  numbers  and  megatonnage  of  missiles  also 
seems  certain  to  Increase,  as  it  continues  to 
construct  and  deploy  ICBM's  at  a  rate  that 
could  result  in  a  force  more  than  double  that 
of  the  U.S.  by  the  Mld-70'8.«»  At  that  level  of 
superiority,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the 
capability  of  effectively  destroying  both  the 
U.S.  ICBM  and  bomber  forces  as  well  as  our 
cities." 

Polaris — A  vital  but  limited  response 

The  U.S.  Is  fortunate  to  have  its  Polaris 
force,  consisting  of  41  atomic  powered  sub- 
marines capable  of  launching  a  total  of  656 
missiles  (SLBM's).  As  in  the  case  of  ICBM's, 
we  froze  the  number  of  Polaris  subnuulnes 
in  the  mld-60's  and  no  new  ones  are  author- 
ized. 

We  have  commenced  the  conversion  from 
Polaris  to  the  Poseidon  configuration.  In- 
creasing the  size  and  range  of  the  SLBM  war- 
heads. The  Defense  Department  projects  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  31  submarines,  al- 
though only  eight  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

The  U.S.  superiority  In  this  category  of 
strategic  weapons  is  also  being  challenged. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  In  a  prior- 
ity construction  program  for  Its  Y-dass 
atomic  powered  submarine  which  is  su- 
perior in  some  respects  to  Polaris.  Ten  of 
these  submarines  are  believed  to  be  opera- 
tional, each  with  16  SLBM's,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  producing  as  many  as  eight  to  ten 
new  vessels  per  year  in  two  shipyards.  By 
1974-75,  If  this  program  continues,  the  So- 
viet Union  will  have  some  50  Y-claes  subs 
with  a  missile  capability  greater  than  our 
present  Poltwis  force. 

Y-class  submarines  are  already  patrollng 
the  U.S.  coast.  Their  deployment  constitutes 
an  ever-presen*,  threat  to  the  survivability 
of  our  national  command  headquarters,  to 
most  of  our  major  cities,  and  Increasingly  to 
the  bomber  element  of  our  deterrent. = 

Balancing  the  two  SLBM  forces  against 
each  other  Is  not  meaningful  without  con- 
sidering the  relationship  of  other  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  their  survivability  fol- 
lowing a  preemptive  strike.  If,  as  indicated 
above,  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  attains  the 
capability  of  destroying  or  neutralizing  our 
ICBM  and  bomber  forces,  the  only  remaining 
retaliatory  strategic  weapon  system  would  be 
Polaris. 

But  is  It  prudent,  by  tolerating  an  In- 
creasing Soviet  ICBM  superiority  together 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  SLBM  capability, 
to  risk  the  security  of  the  UJ3.  on  a  single 
retaliatory   system   which    we   do   not   plan 
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to  enlarge  (except  qualitatively)  and  which 
has  definite  llmlUtlons?  Of  our  41  Polarts 
submarines,  a  significant  number  are  always 
In  port  and  nonoperatlonal.  This  means 
that  at  any  given  time  our  Polaris  "assured 
retaliation"  Is  considerably  less  than  the 
specified  total  capability.  Soviet  strategists 
may  conclude,  as  their  ABM  system  Is  ex- 
tended and  Improved,  that — following  a 
massive  preemptive  first  strike — the  damage 
potential  of  our  SLBM  response  would  be  an 
£M»;eptable  risk. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
the  presently  assumed  Invulnerability  of  Po- 
larU  will  continue."*  As  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  said:  "We  cannot 
assume  that  our  Polaris  system  will  be  the 
first  weapon  in  history  to  remain  invulner- 
able."   

S'TRA'TKOIC  BOMBERS 

The  third  element  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
force  consists  of  about  550  B-62  bombers,  as 
compared  with  some  200  Soviet  strategic 
bombers.  Although  a  vital  weapons  system 
for  many  years,  the  subsonic  and  obsolesdng 
B-52's  are  approaching  the  end  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  major  strategic  system.  Both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  gradually 
minimizing  their  reliance  upon  existing  stra- 
tegic balance  of  power  for  the  70's.  one  miist 
discount  the  role  and  significance  of  these 
aircraft.* 

The  misleading  "numbers  game" 

There  Is  a  pervasive  public  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  comparative  strategic  capabili- 
ties of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  ThU 
may  well  result  In  major  part  from  the  wide- 
spread practice — among  some  of  the  media 
and  among  others  who  minimize  the  need 
for  national  defense  measures — of  treating 
nuclear  warheads  as  if  they  were  fungible. 
This  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the 
"numbers  game."  namely,  the  mere  counting 
of  warheads  without  analysis  of  megaton- 
nage. range,  accuracy,  survivability  and  relia- 
bUlty  of  deUvery. 

The  typical  presentation  of  comparative 
strength  simply  totals  "the  number  of  war- 
heads deliverable  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  systems."  An  example,  which  made 
first-page  news,  was  a  tabulation  taken  from 
The  Strategic  Survey  showing  the  U.S.  ca- 
pable of  delivering  4.235  nuclear  warheads 
as  against  only  1,880  by  the  Soviet  Union." 
The  tabulation  apparently  added  together 
all  ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  each  warhead  which 
U.S.  and  Soviet  bombers  are  capable  of  car- 
rying. Thus,  a  single  bomb  or  one  air-to- 
ground  missile  on  a  B-52  was  equated  with 
a  Soviet  26-megaton  ICBM.«  This  simplistic 
type  of  comparison  creates  the  Illusion  of 
abundant  security.  If  not  U.S.  over-kill  capa- 
bility. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  better 
way  to  mislead  the  public  than  to  present — 
without  precise  definition  and  analysis- 
comparative  figures  of  this  kind.  Those  who 
present  such  distortions  contribute  to  the 
confusion  rather  than  enlightenment  of  our 
people. 

If  one  wished  to  make  a  dramatic  com- 
parison Indicating  precisely  the  opposite  re- 
sult, the  basis  could  be  deliverable  megaton- 
nage rather  than  numbers  of  warheads.  The 
300  Soviet  8S-9's.  expected  to  be  operational 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  will  be  capable  of 
delivering  7.500  megatons  with  a  destructive 
capability  several  times  greater  than  the 
total  warhead  capacity  of  our  entire  ICBM 
and  SLBM  forces.  While  such  a  comparison 
would  be  far  more  meaningful  than  the 
"numbers  game."  It  also  would  be  an  over- 
simplified presentation  of  vastly  complex 
relationships  and  components  of  strategic 
military  power. 

Other  weapons  systems 

There  are,  of  course,  aircraft  carriers  and 
other  tactical  means  (by  fighter  bomber  air- 
craft and  short-range  missiles)  of  delivering 


nucletu'  warheads.  This  Is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  or  balance  these  out  In  details."  But 
analysis  of  the  comparative  numbers.  tyi>ea 
and  probable  employabillty  of  these  weapons 
in  a  time  of  national  or  International  peril  Is 
not  reassuring. 

The  available  tactical  means  of  delivery  do 
significantly  augment  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  tactical  forces 
deployed  against  NATO  posses  overall  ca- 
pabilities superior  to  those  of  NATO." 

This  tactical  superiority  Is  fortified  by  the 
rarely  mentioned  Soviet  Intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile  force  (IRBM).  a  type  of 
weapons  system  we  no  longer  possess.  The 
Soviet  umon  has  deployed  more  than  700 
IRBM's  targeted  against  Allied  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  cities  of  Western  Europe. 
Following  a  preemptive  first  strike,  with  these 
and  shorter  range  missiles,  there  would  be 
little  American  or  Allied  retaliatory  capa- 
bility remaining  there.  Indeed,  In  view  of  the 
threat  of  certain  destruction  of  much  of 
Western  Europe  posed  by  Soviet  IRBM's,  one 
may  question  whether  NATO  wotUd  be  will- 
ing to  employ  tactical  nuclear  weapons  even 
against  a  Soviet  attempt  to  overrun  West- 
em  Europe  with  conventional  forces. 

In  short.  If  the  U.S.  no  longer  possesses  the 
strategic  superiority  which  has  been  the 
tUtlmate  "shield"  protecting  the  European 
democracies,  the  tactical  Imbalance  against 
the  West  could  result  In  profound  new  mili- 
tary and  political  problems. 

A  Soviet  first-strike  capability 

Our  planners  In  the  60's  assumed  that  iX 
both  super-powers  had  an  adequate  survlv- 
able  retaliatory  capability  neither  would  risk 
a  first  strike.  They  further  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  would  be  content  with  this 
"balance  of  deterrence,"  especlaUy  If — by 
freezing  our  own  program — we  permitted  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attain  a  rough  parity  of 
strength.  Little  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  "buy"  such  a  rational  program, 
but  rather  would  seek  a  capability  to  neu- 
tralize the  effectiveness  of  our  retaliatory 
response. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
developing  Just  such  a  capability.  It  Is  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  with  the  capability,  when  svifflclent 
are  deployed,  to  destroy  the  ICBM  and 
bomber  elements  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pressing 
ahead  with  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
designed  to  provide  a  strategic  defense 
against  such  U.S.  retaliatory  missiles  as 
might  survive  a  first  strike. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  our  obsolete  B-52  force, 
our  strategic  weapons  are  designed  primarily 
for  retaliation  against  enemy  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. They  are  not  designed  as  counter- 
force  we£^>ons  and  with  their  limited  war- 
heads are  not  an  effective  weapon  for  de- 
stroying Soviet  ICBM's  In  hardened  silos. 
This  Is  In  accord  with  America's  Irreversible 
commitment  never  to  make  a  first  strike,  and 
to  rely — as  a  deterrent — on  having  enough 
operational  missiles  after  an  enemy  strike  to 
destroy  Its  population  centers. 

This  entire  theory  becomes  xintenable  11 
the  enemy  develops  (1)  an  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  against  our  means  of  deliv- 
ering retaliatory  missiles  and  (11)  a  defensive 
capability  of  protecting  much  of  Its  heart- 
land from  such  U.S.  missiles  (e.g.  Polaris)  as 
survive  the  preemptive  strike. 

The  evidence  Is  reasonably  conclusive  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  planning  precisely  these 
capabilities.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  Is  intended,  but  rather 
that  weapons  systems  which  are  needed  only 
for  such  a  purpose  are  being  deployed: 

8S-9  missiles.  These  mlssUes,  with  SB- 
megaton  warheads  capable  of  destroying 
American  ICBM's  In  hardened  silos,  are  de- 
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signed  as  a  counter-force,  preemptive  Itrlke 
weapon.  Warheads  oX  this  size  are  not  needed 
for  retaliation  against  even  the  largest:  city. 
The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  product  and 
deploy  these  monster  missiles. 

SS-9  with  MRV.  This  multiple  r^ntry 
vehicle  contains  a  cluster  of  three  warheads 
each  capable  of  delivering  Ave  megatona.  Our 
MIRV  warheads  for  Mlnuteman  III  ar4  pig- 
mies by  comparison,  delivering  only  20O  kilo- 
tons,  and  are  designed — not  as  counter-tforce 
weapons — but  to  penetrate  ABM  defenles  of 
enemy  citie8.«> 

S8-ll's  bvUldup.  The  Soviets  also  are!  con- 
tinuing to  produce  amd  deploy  SS-ll'sj  des- 
pite having  attained  mlssUe  superiority^  over 
the  static  U.S.  force.  They  have  now  t^ted 
what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  system  for  itheir 
SS-ll's,  which — when  deployed — will  e8<Jalate 
the  ratio  of  superiority. 

Soviet  ABM  deployment.  The  Soviet  T^nion 
Is  committing  large  resources  to  strategic 
defense  systems,  both  against  missilea  and 
bombers."  The  Moscow  population  an^  in- 
dustrial area  are  already  protected  bj  the 
Galosh  system,  with  67  launchers  for  njulti- 
stage  missiles  with  megaton  warheads."*  The 
Soviets  are  also  deploying  at  about  half-a- 
dozen  points  around  the  Soviet  Union  giant 
"Henhouse"  radars  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense acquisition  and  tracking.  As  the  radar 
Installation  Is  the  long  lead  time  compo|ient, 
It  is  possible  that  the  Soviets  are  ezteQdlng 
their  Oalosh  ABM  system  to  protect  ^any 
other  areas.  They  are  some  five  years  ajhead 
of  the  United  States  in  this  vital  elemebt  of 
strategic  power."  To  the  extent  that  ^viet 
cities  and  industrial  areas  are  protected 
(while  ours  remain  unprotected) ,  the  ciedl- 
billty  of  our  retaliatory  threat  dlmlnlshjes. 

FOBS.  The  Soviets  are  developing  a  frac- 
tional orbital  nuclear  weapons  system;  de- 
signed to  minimize  warning  time.'*  This 
weapon  is  consistent  with  a  flrst-dtrlke 
strategy,  as  it  virtually  precludes  the  posal- 
bllity  of  enough  warning  to  &re  our  mlisiles 
or  get  our  bombers  off  the  ground. 

Soviet  SLBM's.  The  T-class  submai'ines 
described  above  will  have  the  capability  of 
eliminating  most  of  our  B-62  bomber  fo^ce." 
Also  these  SLBM's  will  constitute  a  trave 
threat  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to]  ova 
national  commaoid  centers. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  and  other 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  never  hava  ac- 
cepted the  assumption  upon  which  Aiperi- 
can  strategic  planning  has  been  based.]  The 
structure  of  both  their  offensive  and{  de- 
fensive forces  strongly  indicates  that  they 
have  planned — and  are  moving  to  achieve — 
a  flrst-Btrlke  capability  of  destroying  our 
urban  centers  aiid  neutralizing  our  retilla- 
tory  weapons  except  such  Polaris  subma- 
rines as  happen  to  be  on  station." 

In  contemplating  what  risks  responsible 
officials  and  members  of  Congress  are  Will- 
ing to  assume  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  pave 
no  defense  whatever  against  Soviet  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  which  now  have  the  capability 
of  killing  perhaps  half  of  our  popiilatipn — 
more  than  100  million  people — by  a  siuinrlse 
first  strike.  | 

Soviet  "blue  water"  Navy 
The  weapons  described  atwve  relate  tq  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  nuclear  cap>abillty. 
The  growing  Soviet  Navy  is  a  threat  of  a 
different  kind,  and  yet  it  oonarms  Soviet  In- 
tentions to  be  the  world's  dominant  military 
power. 

For  centuries,  both  under  the  Czars  and 
more  recently  under  Communist  rule,  Rus- 
sia was  a  land  power  with  Umited  capatiUity 
at  sea.  Virtually  landlocked,  it  was  not  a 
maritime  power  In  a  "blue  water"  sense.  {This 
has  changed  strikingly  in  recent  years,  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  achieved  a  qhal- 
leJTging  naval  capability.  It  has  the  largest 
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conventional  submarine  fleet;  it  is  moving 
rapidly  to  overtake  the  U.S.  In  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines:  it  has  by  far  the  strongest 
force  of  surface-to-surface  missile-launch- 
ing ships;  and  it  leads  the  U.S.  in  ntunbers 
of  cruisers,  destroyer  escorts  and  patrol  boats. 
Only  in  aircraft  carriers — presiunably  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviets  to  be  vxilnerable  to 
nilsBlle-launchlng  vessels  and  aircraft — has 
the  Soviet  navy  failed  to  challenge  the  U.S. 

More  important  than  numbers  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  vessels.  Although  our  carrier  force 
is  formidable  indeed,  the  U.S.  has  failed  to 
maintain  a  balanced  navy  of  modem  surface 
ships.  The  majority  of  our  fleet  vessels  are 
more  than  20  years  old,  many  with  obsolee- 
ctng  weapons  and  equipment.  By  contrast, 
most  of  the  Soviet  fleet  is  relatively  new  and 
modern,"  often  with  vessels  of  greater  speed, 
Are  power  and  more  advanced  electronics 
than  comparable  vessels  in  the  U.S.  fleet." 

The  Soviet  naval  buildup,  like  its  strategic 
missile  deployment,  is  a  major  element  in 
the  shifUing  balance  of  military  power.  Al- 
though not  itself  a  direct  threat  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  (except  the  subma- 
rines) ,  the  new  and  growing  Soviet  naval 
strength  affects  adversely  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  position  of  the  United  States 
throughout  much  of  the  world.  It  also 
threatens  an  historic  American  policy, 
namely,  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  U.S.,  traditionally  a  sea  power,  has  ex- 
tensive worldwide  commitments.  These  range 
from  the  defense  of  U.S.  states  (Hawaii  and 
Alaska) ,  and  its  territories  and  bases,  to  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  and  invest- 
ments In  scores  of  countries.  These  commit- 
ments also  Include  treaty  obligations  to  our 
allies,  and  the  supplying  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
abroad.  Our  extensive  international  trade  is 
essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
p>eople.  U.S.  commitments  In  all  of  these 
respects  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  maintaining 
control  of  the  seas,  now  being  increasingly 
challenged  by  Soviet  naval  power. 

For  some  three  centuries  the  British  navy 
preserved  freedom  of  the  seas  and  fostered 
international  trade.  There  were  also  other 
naval  powers.  Including  the  U.S.,  Japan, 
Germany,  France  and  Italy.  All  of  this  has 
changed  beyond  recognition  in  a  dramatic 
shift  of  sea  power.  All  of  these  navies  (ex- 
cept that  of  the  U.S.)  have  ceased  to  exist 
as  blue  water  fleets.  England  has  dismantled 
its  great  bases  around  the  world,  and  the 
vacuum  thus  created  Is  being  filled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  east  of  Malta  are  already  dom- 
inated by  Soviet  naval  power.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  seas  In  which  the  Soviet  navy 
now  operates,  as  demonstrated  by  Its  naval 
maneuvers." 

In  the  new  era — in  which  a  Soviet  world 
order  is  envisioned  by  its  Communist  nilers — 
this  navy  will  Increasingly  endanger  the  most 
vital  diplomatic,  military  and  economic  in- 
terests of  the  U.S. 

Retreat  from  the  threat 

The  situation  which  our  country  faces  is 
without  precedent.  For  a  few  years  following 
World  War  n  our  national  security  was  com- 
plete and  unchallenged.  In  the  early  60's  the 
Soviet  Union  became  a  nuclear  power  and, 
with  gradual  but  increasing  momentum,  it 
undertook  to  challenge  American  superiority. 
But  we  enjoyed  market  advantages  in  our 
Industrial  base,  our  technology,  and  in  the 
sheer  number  and  quality  of  strategic  weap- 
ons. In  the  60's  our  complacency  in  this  re- 
spect became  so  great,  and  o\ir  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Vietnam  war  so  distracting, 
that  we  neglected  our  strategic  posture. 

As  a  result,  we  enter  the  TO's  confronted  by 
(1)  a  superior  Soviet  offensive  missile 
capability,  (11)  a  marked  Soviet  advantage 
in  defensive  missile  capability,  (ill)  a  menac- 
ing Soviet  fleet,  and  (iv)  with  respect  to  all 
of  these,  a  Soviet  commitment  and  momen- 
tum which  is  quite  unmatched  in  this  coun- 


try. We  are  also  confronted,  as  Red  China 
orbits  its  first  satellite,  with  the  certainty  of 
a  new  and  growing  ICBMN  capability  from 
that  Irrationally  hostile  nation. 

Within  a  span  of  less  than  two  decades  we 
have  moved  from  complete  security  to  peril- 
ous  Insecurity. 

Yet,  the  response  of  the  public  generally, 
much  of  the  media  and  many  political  lead- 
ers ranges  from  apathy  and  complacency  to 
affirmative  hostility — not  against  the  poten- 
tial enemies  which  threaten  us — but  toward 
our  own  military  establishment  and  the  very 
concept  of  providing  defense  capabilities  ade- 
quate to  protect  this  country  and  its  vital 
interests.  The  state  of  public  opinion  is  such 
that  some  responsible  leaders,  fully  familiar 
with  the  threat,  believe  it  is  futile  to  seek 
adequate  defense  funding.  Thus,  we  respond 
as  a  nation — not  by  appropriate  measures  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  but  by  significant 
curtailments  which  widen  the  gap. 

In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and  much 
of  the  Congress  is  almost  one  of  precipitous 
retreat  from  the  challenge.  This  paradox  in 
response  to  possible  national  peril  is  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

THX  CTTTBACK  IN  DEFENSE  SPENDINO 

It  is  in  this  mixed  climate  of  euphoria  and 
retreat  that  a  major  retrenchment  in  Amer. 
lea's  defense  effort  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  defense  budget  proposed  for  FY 
1971,  totaling  $71.8  billion  in  proposed  ex- 
penditures, reflects  the  largest  single  cutback 
in  defense  spending  since  the  Korean  War.** 
Yet  a  signiflcant  portion  of  oui  political  and 
intellectual  leadership  is  demanding  even 
more  drastic  reduction. 

Difficult  huigetary  decisions 
In  addition  to  the  public  malasie,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  confronted  with  extremely 
difficult  budgetary  decisions.  The  problems 
include  (1)  pressing  and  escalating  domestic 
needs,  (11)  inflationary  costs,  (Hi)  the  con- 
tinuous drain  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  and  (iv) 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  budget  more 
nearly  in  balance  after  years  of  deficits. 

Quite  apart  from  public  and  political  pres- 
sures, there  is  an  obvious  need  for  some  re- 
structuring of  national  priorities  as  well  as 
the  effecting  of  all  possible  economies.  The 
impact  of  all  of  these  pressures  centered  on 
the  defense  budget,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  describes  as  a  "bare  bones"  one. 
It  Is  also  recognized  as  "transitional,"  pend- 
ing to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  the  SALT 
talks  and  affording  time  for  a  more  penetrat- 
ing analysis  by  the  new  administration  of 
defense  needs,  options  and  priorities. 

Inadequate  funding 
As  understandable  as  the  resulting  budget 
may  be,  it  entails  the  assumption  of  defense 
risks  which  seem  unjustified."  The  $71.8  bU- 
Uon  dollars  proposed  for  FY  1971  is  $9.8  bil- 
lion below  the  Johnson  administration  bud- 
get proposal  for  FY  1970,  and  constitutes  7% 
of  estimated  gross  national  product — the 
lowest  percentage  since  FY  1951.  This  pro- 
posed funding  would  constitute  34.6%  of  the 
total  federal  budget,  the  lowest  commitment 
to  defense  since  FY  1950." 

Greater  Soviet  effort 
There  has  been  no  comparable  restraint 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  with  re- 
spect to  overall  defense  spending  or  the 
funding  of  its  strategic  programs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  trend  of  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing continues  steadily  upward.  Its  total  mili- 
tary funding  about  equals  that  of  the  US.. 
although  its  gross  national  product  (ONP) 
is  barely  half  that  of  this  country.  If  ex- 
penditures on  the  Vietnam  war  are  excluded, 
the  total  Soviet  effort  substantially  exceeds 
that  of  the  U.S.  But  the  mix  of  the  spending 
is  especially  meaningful  in  view  of  its  effect 
upon  the  strategic  balance  of  power.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  spending  slgnlflcantly  more 
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than  the  U.S.  in  the  buildup  of  its  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons." 

The  results  of  this  greater  Soviet  effort  are 
now  reflected  in  their  dramatic  gains  In 
lOBM's,  SLBM'S  and  other  advanced  weapons 
systems.  If  we  continue  to  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  outdistance  the  UJ5.  in  defense  ef- 
fort. It  Is  inevitable  that  the  security  of 
this  coxintry  will  be  endangered.  As  Secretary 
Laird  has  warned: 

"Time  and  again  in  our  past  history  our 
nation  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  allowing 
its  armed  forces  to  dwindle  to  levels  that 
proved  to  be  too  low  to  discourage  or  to 
counter  aggression."  " 

In  view  of  the  crescendo  of  demands  for 
further  reductions  in  defense  spending,  we 
may  be  well  along  the  road  to  reliving  this 
past  history. 

THE    THBEAT    TO    TECHNOLOGICAL     STTFSBIOamr 

There  are  three  disturbing  trends  in  de- 
fense funding:  (1)  the  magnitude  of  the 
overall  reduction,  (U)  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance between  Soviet  spending  on  strategic 
forces  as  compared  to  our  effort,  and  (til)  a 
similar  unfavorable  balance  in  the  critical 
area  of  research  and  development  (R&D) .  Of 
these,  perhaps  the  last  is  the  catise  for  great- 
est concern. 

Soviet  challenge  to  U.S.  technology 
Tht  VS.  has  enjoyed  a  clear  technological 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
other  countries  until  recently.  It  has  been 
this  qualitative  superiority,  rather  than  the 
size  of  forces  or  numbers  of  weapons,  which 
has  enabled  America  to  deter  major  war  and 
protect  the  Free  World  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  This  superiority  Is  today 
being  successfully  challenged  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

In  addition  to  talented  leadership  and  the 
necessary  indvistrial  base,  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  a  vital  and  competitive  tech- 
nology are  skilled  manpower  and  adequate 
B&D  funding."  The  U.S.  Is  falling  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  both  of  these  respects. 

More  graduate  engineers 
As  of  1969,  the  Soviet  Union  was  believed 
to  have  about  550,000  full-time  R&D  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  as  compared  with  about 
SM.OOO  in  the  U.S.  But  the  Soviet  Union  is 
graduating  annually  a  substantially  greater 
number  of  engineers  than  the  U.S.,  and  Its 
technically  trained  manpower  base  Is  pro- 
jected steadily  to  outdistance  that  of  the 
U,8." 

Greater  funding  of  R.&D, 

Comparative  funding  data  for  military-re- 
lated R&D  (including  space/atomic  energy) 
In  the  Soviet  Union  &n<X  the  U.S.  reflects  a 
similar  disparity.  Soviet  annual  funding  for 
this  purpose  Is  now  estimated  at  about  $16 
to  $17  billion  as  compared  with  U.S.  fimdlng 
of  about  $13  to  $16  bUUon.  Again,  the  trend 
is  also  adverse  as  the  Soviet  military  R&D 
effort  during  the  1960's  increased  by  about 
60%  while  that  of  the  U.S.  Increased  30%." 

Secretary  Laird  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  is  devoting  more  effort  to  mili- 
tary-related R&D  than  is  the  U.S.,"  vrith  Its 
rate  of  such  expenditures  increasing  "about 
10-13%  annually"  while  comparable  V£.  ex- 
penditures "remain  relatively  constant."" 
TTireof  to  Minuteman 

In  relating  our  need  for  the  most  advanced 
technology  to  the  Soviet  threat.  Dr.  Foster 
has  testified  that  by  early  1974  the  Soviet 
Vaion,  if  it  continues  its  ICBM  production 
and  deployment,  will  be  able  "oompletely  to 
overwhelm  the  present  Mlnuteman  portion 
of  our  deterrent."  «  He  stated  that  the  Safe- 
riard  program  (ABM)  should  Improve  the 
•urvivability  to  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
U.S.  land-based  missiles.  But  the  long-range 
survivability  of  an  adequate  number  of  our 
ICBM's  cannot  be  assured  without  a  more 
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extensive  and  effective  ABM  system  than  has 
been  proposed.  The  critical  necessity  of  pro- 
viding alternative  measures  is  now  a  priority 
task  of  R&D.«  Dr.  Poster  cited  this  prob- 
lem as  one  example  of  the  frightening  way 
In  which  advancing  technology  obsolesces 
both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  and 
even  entire  weapons  systems.  Indeed,  he 
states  a  "major  restructuring  of  our  strategic 
forces  may  be  necessary  to  insure  sxirviv- 
ablUty."  " 

Leadtime — A  free  society  haruiicap 

The  problem  of  "lead  time"  In  weapons  de- 
velopment is  particularly  etcute  in  competi- 
tion between  an  open  and  a  closed  society. 
The  time  span  between  initial  R&D  and  de- 
pl03rment  may  range  from  five  to  fifteen 
years,  depending  upon  complexity  and  rapid- 
ity of  new  developments  requiring  changes 
or  redesigning.  In  a  Communist  state,  where 
secrecy  is  both  an  obsession  and  a  way  of 
life,  the  development  of  a  new  weapon  may 
be  concealed — even  from  our  most  intensive 
inteUigenoe  efforts — until  testing  begins  or 
often  iintll  the  completed  weap>on  is  dis- 
played in  Red  Square.  This  gives  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  at  least  a  five-year 
time  advantage  in  developing  new  weapons 
systems.  If  a  major  technological  break- 
through should  catch  us  by  surprise  the  re- 
sults oould  be  catastrophic* 
Hope  of  survival — Technological  superiority 

There  Is  no  way  completely  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  some  dramatic  and 
concealed  technological  advance  In  weap- 
onry. But  this  risk  is  minimized  directly  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  we  maintain  an 
overall  superior  technological  base  and  a 
more  effective  R&D  effort  than  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  recent  trends  cre- 
ate serious  doubts  as  to  the  future  security 
of  this  country.  The  United  States  can  never 
match  its  potential  enemies  in  land  armies 
or  in  numbers  of  tactical  weapons.  Our  only 
hope  of  survival  is  to  maintain  clear  weapons 
superiority.  This  simply  cannot  be  achieved 
by  permitting  our  Industrial  and  technologi- 
cal manpower  bases  to  erode  and  by  inade- 
quate emphasis  on  R&D. 

No  subject  In  the  entire  spectrum  of  de- 
fense problems  deserves  a  higher  priority  of 
thought  and  urgent  attention.^* 

NEGOTIATIONS — TRAP   OB   OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  "transi- 
tional" budget  proposed  for  FY  1971  Is  the 
hope  that  the  present  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  (SALT)  will  be  fruitful.  Some 
political  leaders  have  urged  even  greater  re- 
straint than  that  refiected  In  the  reduced 
budget,  arguing — despite  all  experience  to 
the  contrary — that  the  Soviets  might  be  In- 
fluenced favorably  by  our  example. 

The  object  of  SALT 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  seeking  to 
halt  the  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
logic  of  the  situation — at  least  on  the  sur- 
face— calls  for  a  "freeze,"  which  seems  such 
a  facile  and  popular  solution.  In  simplest 
terms,  the  object  of  SALT  is  to  agree  upon  a 
limitation — and  perhaps  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion— of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  An  ef- 
fective agreement  to  this  end  which  does  not 
leave  either  side  at  the  mercy  of  the  other, 
which  does  not  In  itself  alter  the  balance  of 
power,  and  with  procedures  to  assure  com- 
pliance, would  be  welcomed  by  most  of  the 
world.  SALT  therefore  deserves  the  most 
careful  attention,  as  all  avenues  toward  a 
more  peacefvil  world  must  be  explored. 
Disarmament  talks — Record  of  failure 

But  whatever  the  hopes  and  opporttinitiee 
of  SALT  may  be,  there  Is  lU)  precedent  In 
history  of  effective  disarmament  being  ac- 
complished by  agreement  between  major 
powers  with  divergent  national  interests.  Nor 
has  U.S.  experience  been  reassuring.  There  1b 


nothing  new  about  our  seeking  disarmament 
through  negotiation.  This  has  been  the  most 
consistent  element  In  American  foreign  pol- 
icy since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Few  seem  now  to  remember  the  U.S.  offer  to 
prevent  an  atomic  arms  race  by  delivering  Its 
stockpile  to  the  United  Nations — an  offer 
rejected  by  the  USSR.  Periodically  since  then 
various  efforts  to  slow  or  halt  the  arms  race 
by  negotiation  have  been  frustrated  in  every 
Instance  by  the  Intransigency  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  true  that  three  negotiations  have  been 
successful  In  the  sense  that  limited  agree- 
ments were  reached  on  important  issues.  Tet 
none  of  these  agreements  has  slowed  the 
pace  of  the  Soviet  armaments  or  Its  mani- 
fest quest  for  superiority.  Indeed,  we  may 
have  magnified  and  perhaps  even  miscon- 
strued the  significance  of  such  agreements.** 

Communist  concept  of  negotiation 

All  Americans  would  like  to  think — despite 
the  absence  of  convincing  evidence — that 
the  Cold  War  Is  over  and  that  we  have  In- 
deed entered  a  new  era  of  negotiation.  Ovtx 
desire  for  peace  is  so  strong  and  our  national 
inclination  to  assume  reciprocal  friendliness 
and  rationality  so  genuine,  there  Is  danger 
that  we  may  assume  without  justification  a 
similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders.** 

But  is  is  prudent  to  remember  that  the 
Communist  concept  of  negotiation  is  radi- 
cally different  from  ours.  They  view  It  as  a 
component  of  confiict,  with  the  objective  of 
gaining  an  advantage  without  conceding 
anything.  The  classic  description  of  the  So- 
viet approach  is  as  follows : 

"Soviet  officials  do  not  converse  with  for- 
eigners: they  compete.  There  is  no  searching 
for  understanding  in  conversation  as  we 
understand  it  In  the  West,  no  effort  at  ac- 
commodation of  the  mind,  not  even  the 
slightest  hint  or  suggestion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ever  done  anything  that  was  in 
anyway  wrong  or  even  unwise,  imprudent  or 
intolerable.  Their  idea  of  give  and  take  in  a 
talk  Is  simple:  You  give,  they  take."" 

Few  American  diplomats  have  had  greater 
experience  in  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
Communists  than  Dean  Acheson.  Writing  his 
autobiography  with  the  sober  perspective  of 
time,  he  said: 

"What  one  must  learn  (from  our  experi- 
ences) Is  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  not 
moved  to  agreement  by  negotiation — ^that  is, 
by  a  series  of  mutual  concessions  calcxilated 
to  move  parties  desiring  an  agreement  closer 
to  an  acceptable  one."  *» 

Humiliation  and  futility 
The  dreary  and  frustrating  record  of  nego- 
tiating with  Communists  abundantly  docu- 
ments the  foregoing  views."  One  need  not  go 
back  to  the  dlsllluslonments  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  to  the  exa^>erating  negotiations 
over  Berlin,  or  to  the  recurrent  disarmament 
talks  which  have  foundered  on  the  Soviet 
determination  to  take  all  and  give  nothing. 
The  past  failures  are  legion  and  recent  ex- 
perience affords  little  basis  to  expect  any- 
thing different.  Seventeen  years  of  humiliat- 
ing effort  have  failed  to  produce  a  negotiated 
aettlement  of  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
nKxskery  in  Paris  has  now  continued  for 
nearly  two  and  one-half  years.  It  will  be  said 
that  tlie  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  a  direct 
party  to  the  Panmunjon  and  Paris  talks.  Yet 
no  one  familiar  with  the  reaiiUes  of  world 
power  and  politics  doubts  that  the  Soviets 
could  make  these  discussions  meaningful 
whenever  they  so  desire.*"  Rather,  tiiey  con- 
tinue to  support  the  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  threat  of  aggression  in  Korea, 
whUe  the  "peace"  talks  are  exploited  for 
Communist  propaganda. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  unwisdom 
of  relying  upon  USSR  assurances  is  Its  role 
m  sabotaging  the  Middle  East  cease  fire  by 
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BUKJortlng,  If  not  participating  In,  the 
tlon  thereof  by  the  UAR.« 

Trap  for  the  unwary? 
This  Is  the  historical  framework  In  which 
all    negotiations    with    Communist    powers 
should  be  viewed.  We  must  continue  to 
and  to  strive  for  a  genuine  change  of 
tude  and  for  some  constructive  results 
the  nuclear  age,  every  opportunity  to 
tlate  and  to  Improve  channels  of  comm 
cations  must  be  pursued.  But  there  Is  always 
the  danger  of  fatal  concessions  or  even 
deliberate  trap. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  unpredlf  t 
able  and  aggressive  power,  certainly  for 
p«st  30  years."  It  has  acted   with 
surprise  and  ruthlessness — when  it 
Poland  In  concert  with  Nazi  Germany : 
it  subjugated  Its  allies,  Hungary  and  < 
oslovakla:  and  when  It  moved  to  deploy 
slles  m  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  a  mis- 
sive effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its 
resources  or  any  external  threat,  to  ac 
and  extend  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
the  U.S.  .  -^  record  of  feverish  military  pr*p- 
ai»tlon    U    nnequaled    since    Hitler — detur 
mined  upo\  conquest — structured  his  Wear 
macht  for  World  War  n.  The  Soviet  Un^on 
has  shown  an  almost  paranoiac  hostility 
ward  America  and  "capitalist  imperlallsi  i, 
as  evidenced  by  Its  consistently  hostUe  oc  n- 
duct  In  every  arena  of  International  affajlrs 
and  by   Its  pervasive   antl-Amerlcan 
ganda  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Only  the  reckless  or  the  naive  would 
gotlate  with  such  an  adversary  except 
the  greatest  caution  and  skepticism, 
wise,  we  would  indeed  risk  the  security 
our  country  If  defense  planning  and  funding 
are  predicated  on  assximptlons  or  hopes  aa 
the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  ag 
to  mutually  fair  and  enforceable  dlsarqui- 
ment. 

As  President  Nixon  well  said,  "we  cannot 
trust  our  future  to  the  self  restraint  of  coiin- 
trles  that  have  not  hesitated  to  use  tqelr 
power  even  against  their  allies."" 

Strateffic  implications  of  a  "freeze" 
It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union 
SALT  as  an  opportunity  to  assure  li 
nltely  for  Itself,  by  agreement,  a  position 
military  superiority.  This  would  be  a 
pushed  If  we  were  foolhardy  enough  to 
to  an  arms  limitation  which  left  the 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first-strike  capability 
or  which  otherwise  undermines  the  cr«dl- 
blUty  of  our  capacity  effectively  to  retaliate 
But  one  many  assume  that  U.S.  n 
will  not  commit  such  egregious  folly. 
There  may  be  a  less  visible  danger 
Soviet  Union  could  strengthen  Its  overall 
military  and  political  position  by  an  _ 
ment  which  freezes  strategic  capabilities 
some  level  of  specified  parity.  Even  If  It 
assumed  that  the  result  would  be  genx^lne 
strategic  parity"* — rather  than  the 
of  the  present  Soviet  advantages — the 
quences  could  still  be  profound  In  terms 
total  military  power  and  diplomatic  Inpu 
ence. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  appreciably 
than  the  U.S.  In  tactical  forces  and 
Moreover,   the   Soviet   Union   has  some 
IRBM's  deployed  within  convenient  rangd 
defenseless    Western    European    cities 
NATO    forces.    The    Soviet    tactical    foi 
capable   of   overrunning   much   of  the 
mass    of    Europe,    Asia,    and    Asia    Miner 
have   been   restrained   for   the   past   quarter 
century    by    the    "shield"  of    the  U.S 
perlor  strategic  nuclear  forces.  If  this  shield 
Is  neutralized  by  agreement,  what  res 
will  then  exist  against  Communist  non 
clear  aggressions? 

If  such  a  neutralization  occurs,  the  Im  3ll 
cations  are  disturbing  and  far  reaching.  Wll 
the  Sovlert  Union  be  emboldened  to  employ 
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Its  superior  tactical  capabilities,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  of  an  agreed  strategic  stand- 
off? WUl  the  posture  of  NATO  forces  thereby 
become  so  untenable  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  deem  It  prudent  to  move 
Into  the  orbit  of  Soviet  Infiuence?  Or,  to 
forestall  such  an  unwelcome  move,  will  the 
U.S.  find  It  necessary  substantially  to  aug- 
ment our  NATO  tactical  forces?  What  will  be 
the  effect  upon  U.S.  Influence  and  interests 
In  other  friendly  countries  around  the 
world? 

These  and  related  questions  bring  the 
SALT  negotiations  Into  sobering  perspective. 
One  may  doubt,  without  In  any  way  den- 
igrating the  Importance  of  SALT,  whether 
such  questions  have  received  the  public 
discussion  and  scrutiny  which  they  so  mani- 
festly deserve. 

THE    HOSTILrrT    TOWAED    THE    MILrrABY 

One  of  the  trends  In  this  country — per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  one — which 
causes  concern  Is  the  increasing  public  hos- 
tility toward  "the  military."  This  Is  not  the 
place  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  gravely 
disquieting  problem.  Some  aspects  of  It  are 
alluded  to  In  the  body  of  the  Panel  Report, 
and  a  brief  reference  is  made  above  to  the 
effect  on  defense  funding.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  a  largely  hostile  or  even  an  apa- 
thetic public  are  not  limited  to  reduced  mili- 
tary pending.  The  entire  structure  of  our 
defense  edifice  suffers  when  there  is  In- 
adequate public  imderstanding  and  sup- 
port. It  may  l)e  fatally  undermined  where 
pubUc  opinion  Is  not  merely  negative  but 
aggressively  hostile. 

Revolution  on  the  campus 

Already  this  level  of  hostility  exists  on  the 
college  campus  and  the  vims  la  spreading. 
There  is  a  widespread  revulsion  to  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  resentment  of  the  draft, 
with  Its  disruption  of  life  plans.  It  is  under- 
standable, and  In  accord  with  our  best  tra- 
ditions, that  the  young  people  who  axe  asked 
to  serve  In  the  military  forces  should  be 
concerned  and  skeptical.  They  have  every 
right  to  ask  why,  to  debate  the  assumptions 
and  Judgments  with  respect  to  defense  needs, 
and  to  disagree  with  them.  This  right  is 
acknowledged  and  should  be  Jealously  de- 
fended. 

But  there  are  militant  and  revolutionary 
minorities  on  many  campuses  who  abuse  this 
and  other  rights  in  their  desire  to  destroy 
American  Institutions.  A  favorite  tactic  is 
forcibly  to  deny  free  speech  to  all  who  enter- 
tain different  views,  relying  not  on  reason 
and  rational  discussion  but  on  coercion  and 
violence.  Examples  of  this  fasclst-mlnded  con- 
duct are  legion.  They  have  demeaned  the 
life  and  quality  of  education  on  some  of 
most  prestigious  campuses  of  this  country.* 

The  hostility  gains  support 
The  greatest  cause  for  concern  Is  not  that 
a  few  thousand  New  Leftist  revolutionaries 
are  on  the  move.  Rather  It  Is  that  they — 
and  their  lawless  conduct — are  tolerated  and 
often  supported  by  a  broad  base  of  otherwise 
responsible  students,  faculty  and  even  col- 
lege administrators  and  trxistees.*  Many  of 
the  tactical  "causes"  of  the  New  Left  have 
acquired  a  broad  appeal.  Foremost  among 
these  Is  a  crusade  against  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Defense  Department  and — the  fa- 
vorite whipping  boy  of  all — the  "military- 
industrial  complex."*' 

We  have  witnessed  all  too  frequently  the 
disheartening  spectacle  of  avowed  revolu- 
tionaries being  accorded  respectability  by 
many  fellow  students  and  faculty  members 
as  well  as  by  the  national  publicity  so  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  media.  Among  the 
most  popular  campus  speakers  are  these  left- 
ists whose  goal — In  accord  with  Communist 
objectives — Is  to  disarm  America. 

A  movement  of  this  magnitude  does  not 
remain  confined  to  the  campus.  It  has 
widened  rapidly  to  engulf  a  significant  seg- 
ment   of   opinion    makers    In    tbto   country. 


Most  of  those  who  now  participate  In  the 
criticism  certainly  do  not  go  as  far  as  the 
leftist  extremists.  Many  remain  well  within 
the  limits  of  legitimate  comment  and  criti- 
cism. But  the  outcry  against  "the  military" 
is  now  orchestrated  with  frightening  una- 
nimity— not  only  on  the  campus  but  by 
much  of  the  media.  In  the  theater  and  arts, 
and  widely  among  some  politicians.  We  may 
have  reached  what  amounts  to  a  subtle  form 
of  censorship  by  consensus.  Few  are  willing 
to  speak  out  In  defense  of  the  military,  and 
even  fewer  In  supi>ort  of  Increased  defense 
funding.  The  public  figures  who  have  the 
courage  to  present  a  "different"  viewpoint 
are  predictably  assailed  as  "warmongers"  and 
"Jlngolsts." 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm  to  find  such  Intolerance  and  re- 
pression of  rational  discussion  of  issues  of  the 
gravest  national  Import." 

The  consequences 

The  short-range  consequences  already  are 
becoming  apparent.  Marked  success  has  been 
attained  In  slandering  the  ROTC,  In  driving 
military  recruiters  from  the  campus.  In  deny- 
ing recruiting  opportunities  to  defense-re- 
lated Industries,  and  In  some  curtailment  of 
unlverslty-based  military-related  research 
and  development.  The  number  of  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters,  encouraged  not  mere- 
ly by  revolutionaries  but  by  many  who  con- 
sider themselves  respectable  citizens.  Is  a 
cause  for  Increasing  concern." 

Other  predictable  consequences  of  this 
hostility  Include  the  adverse  effect  (1)  on  the 
general  recruiting  and  retention  of  military 
personnel;  (11)  the  number  and  quality  of 
applicants  for  the  service  academies;  and 
(Hi)  on  the  morale  and  esplrlt  of  the  Armed 
Services  of  our  country,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

There  also  will  be  an  Inevitable  weakening 
of  the  American  concept  of  civilian  orienta- 
tion of  the  military.  Some  of  the  Institutions 
and  practices  which  are  prime  targets  of  the 
New  Leftists  tend  significantly  to  perpetuate 
educated  civilian  Influence  on  our  military 
affairs  and  establishment.  One  would  have 
thought  that  those  who  distrust  "the  mili- 
tary" would  be  zealous  to  strengthen — rather 
than  undermine — this  wholesome  Influence. 

In  Its  broadest  scope,  the  result  of  the 
widening  public  alienation  from  the  military 
will  be  the  weakening  of  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  freedom  everywhere.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely the  end  desired  by  the  revolutionaries. 

The  role  of  responsible  dissent 
It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point  that 
no  thoughtful  person  suggests  that  the  mili- 
tary, or  any  aspect  of  national  defense,  is 
above  criticism.  The  role  of  responsible  crit- 
icism and  dissent  is  vital  to  the  health  of  a 
democracy,  and  for  the  reasons  pointed  out 
by  President  Elsenhower  there  must  ever 
be  a  vigilant  public  overseeing  of  the  defense 
establishment.  This  Is  necessary  to  assure  the 
civilian  control  prescribed  by  law.  It  Is  also 
necessary  because.  In  a  troubled  world  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  huge  defense  require- 
ments, national  security  Is  too  important  to 
leave  to  the  military,  to  Congress,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  or  indeed  to  any  single  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  An  appropriate  national 
defense  posture,  adequate  but  not  excessive. 
Is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  national  con- 
cern, and  every  aspect  of  It  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  widest  and  most  thoughtful 
scrutiny  and  Inquiry. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  exercise  responsibly 
these  attributes  of  democracy.  It  Is  quite 
something  else — ^by  resort  to  Irrational  abuse 
and  Indiscriminate  criticism — to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  only  instrumentality 
which  protects  from  foreign  aggression  the 
freedoms  we  all  cherish. 

A    VIABLE    NATIONAI.    STRATEGY 

Unless  the  American  people  wish  to  accept 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power— with  all 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only  via- 
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ble  national  strategy  Is  to  regain  and  retain 
a  clearly  superior  strategic  capability.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the  trends 
identified  above,  and  by  eschewing  agree- 
ments which  freeze  the  U.S.  into  a  second- 
rate  status.  The  Ofiargin  of  our  overall  stra- 
tegic strength  miist  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even  after 
a  surprise  first  strike,  the  capability  to  re- 
taliate will  in  fact  siirvlve  and  be  adequate 
to  Impose  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
aggressor  nation.  This  course  of  action  Is  not 
Incompatible  with  continued  negotiations  for 
arms  limitations.  Indeed,  It  will  significantly 
enhance  the  chances  of  negotiations  being 
genuinely  fruitful  without  constituting  a 
trap. 

The  requisite  resources 

It  will  be  said  that  domestic  needs  should 
have  priority  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  an  "arms  race"  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  truth  Is  that  this  country  can 
and  must  meet  both  its  domestic  and  defense 
requirements.  If  we  fail  In  either,  there  Is 
little  future  for  America  as  we  know  it  or  for 
our  cherished  freedoms." 

The  U.S.  has  all  of  the  requisite  resources, 
except  perhaps  the  will.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  gross  national  product  only  half  that 
of  this  country.  It  lacks  a  compcu-able  Indus- 
trial and  technological  base,  and  It  has  a 
backlog  of  domestic  demands  which — sup- 
pressed as  they  may  be — vastly  exceed  those 
of  this  country.  Indeed,  In  terms  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  standards  of  living  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  at  least  a  half  century  behind 
the  U.S.  In  any  contest  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  superior  military  capability,  we 
have  an  overwhelming  advantage  In  the  nec- 
essary resources. 

Need  for  public  understanding 
But  In  our  free  democracy,  as  contrasted 
with  a  totalitarian  regime,  the  ultimate  de- 
fense posture  Is  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  Is  here  we  suffer  a  serious  disad- 
vantage, especially  at  a  time  of  disillusion- 
ment with  International  responsibilities  and 
a  greater  concern  with  pressing  domestic 
needs.  The  only  hope  of  minimizing  this  dis- 
advantage Is  to  ass\u-e  a  wider  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  an  understanding  of 
the  probable  consequences  of  second-rate 
military  status. 

THE   CONSEQUENCES    OF    SECOND-RATE   STATUS 

The  American  people  must  be  reminded 
that  basic  Communist  dogma  contemplates 
the  employment— over  such  time  span  as 
may  be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenal  of 
pressures  against  the  U.S.  as  the  strongest 
democratic  power.  Despite  discord  among 
Communist  states,  there  has  been  no  amelio- 
ration of  this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the 
past  quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  relatively  weak  strategically.  It  precipi- 
tated or  supported  crisis  after  crisis — directly 
or  through  puppets  and  satellites — designed 
to  extend  its  Influence  and  to  create  disarray 
within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World. 
Throughout  this  time  It  waged,  as  did  Red 
China,  massive  political  warfare  against  the 
United  States,  Including  subversion  and 
propaganda  as  well  as  economic  and  diplo- 
matic pressures.  Nor  did  the  Soviet  Union 
hesitate  to  employ  techniques  of  military 
blackmail. 

It  Is  Irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  military  power  now  shifting  dramatically 
In  Its  favor,  that  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  wUl  be  less  hostile,  disruptive  and 
imperialistic. 

A  recent  study  of  Kremlin  policy  noted 
the  Soviet  effort  to  achieve  nuclear  superior- 
ity, and  commented: 

"Presenting  the  world  with  a  clear  cut 
superiority  in  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
may  appear  to  some  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  a 
feasible  political  means  for  consolidating  its 
own  alliances  and  disintegrating  the  oppos- 
mg  forces.  Such  a  major  shift  in  the  world* 


wide  balance  of  power  may  also  heighten  the 
risk  of  confrontation,  with  vast  costs  in  the 
present  and  unforeseeable  dangers  In  the 
future."  " 

As  our  country  ponders  Its  future  course, 
drifting  as  we  are  into  a  position  of  In- 
feriority or  possibly  even  freezing  that  status 
by  agreement,  our  people — as  well  as  respon- 
sible officials — should  consider  the  capability 
of  the  U.S.  to  respond  In  the  types  of  situa- 
tions which  are  likely  to  arise  In  the  70's  and 
beyond,  and  which  may  Include:  (1)  a 
Soviet-Inspired  and  supported  war  against 
Israel;  (11)  some  other  form  of  Soviet  take- 
over of  the  Middle  East,  with  Its  coveted  oil 
reserves;  (111)  a  new  confrontation  over 
the  status  of  Berlin;  (Iv)  extension  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  to  selected  non-Commu- 
nist countries;  (v)  another  Cuban-type 
crisis,  perhaps  In  Latin  or  South  America  If 
not  again  in  Cuba;  (vl)  nuclear  blackmaU 
over  Issues  affecting  our  vital  Interests;  (vll) 
the  disruption,  by  force  or  other  sanctions, 
of  the  International  trade  upon  which  the 
economic  well  being  of  our  people  depend; 
(vill)  Intensified  levels  of  subversion  to  the 
point  of  threatening  our  internal  security; 
and  (Ix)  outright  aggression  against  allies— 
In  Western  Europe  or  elsewhere — whom  we 
are  committed  to  defend. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  proud  and 
responsible  people  of  this  country  would 
knowingly  tolerate  a  national  strategy  which 
could  Invite  these  types  of  situations,  leav- 
ing us  virtually  helpless  to  respond  effective- 
ly. Certainly  there  would  be  no  conscious 
toleration  by  a  majority  of  our  people  of  de- 
fense weakness  which  threatens  national  se- 
curity and  freedom  itself. 

WEAKNESS — THE     GRAVEST     THREAT     TO      PEACE 

•nie  most  ominous  danger  of  being  second 
rate  In  the  nuclear  age  Is  that  It  multiplies 
the  chances — not  of  peace — but  of  nuclear 
war.  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  overconfldenoe  or 
miscalculation  In  the  employment  of,  or 
threat  to  use,  their  power  may  trigger  such 
a  war  Inadvertently  or  place  the  United 
States  In  a  posture  from  which  there  could 
be  no  retreat. 

The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  record- 
ed history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the 
contrary.  Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive. 

Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  its  military  capa- 
bility and  Its  will — would  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

FOOTNOTES 

*Thls  Sumnmry  Is  neoesaarlly  incomplete 
and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  full 
Statement  for  the  views  of  the  authors. 

•♦The  principal  threat  to  U.S.  security  for 
the  70's  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  paper 
Is  addressed  primarily  to  that  threat.  By  the 
late  70's  and  beyond,  the  most  menacing 
country  In  the  world  may  be  Red  China. 

'  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  IBTO's,  Report 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Nixon,  Feb.  18, 
1970,  p.  122.  (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Report.) 

'Defense  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  by 
Secretary  Laird  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations,  Feb.  25, 
1970,  p.  1.  (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Laird 
Report.) 

» It  should  be  remembered  here  that  In  re- 
cent years  Intelligence  projections  frequent- 
ly have  understated  these  capabilities.  Laird 
Report,  supra,  pp.  34,  101. 

« The  folly  of  relying  on  assumptions  as  to 
Intentions,  rather  than  upon  known  capabil- 
ities, is  documented  by  countless  military 
surprises  down  through  history.  Pearl  Harbor 
Is  a  classic  example.  More  recent  examples 
Involving  the  Soviet  Union  include  the  Cuban 
MlssUe  Crisis  and  Czechoslovakia.  See  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senate  Speech,  July 
9,  1999. 


» Plans  to  withdraw  20,000  American  troops 
are  opposed  by  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment. As  Indicated  In  a  recent  on  the  scene 
report  "there  Is  no  real  peace  In  Korea  today." 
N.Y.  Times,  article  by  Philip  Shabecoff,  June 
24, 1970. 

•  Mao  Tse-tung  recently  Issued  a  fresh  in- 
dictment against  the  U.S.,  calling  for  a  "pro- 
tracted peoples'  war"  against  American  "Im- 
perialism," and  concluding:  "People  of  the 
world,  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors 
and  all  of  their  running  dogs  I",  NY.  Times, 
May  21,  1970. 

'The  Suez  Canal  has  other  strategic  sig- 
nificance. The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  by  sea.  Soviet  shlp« 
from  Black  Sea  ports  now  require  nearly  40 
days  to  reach  Vietnam  by  sailing  around 
Africa. 

'See  The  Military  Balance  1970-71,  The 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London,  p.  46. 

•See  editorial  comment,  The  New  York 
Times,  September  30,  1970.  The  Soviet  Union 
also  shared  responsibility  for  Syria's  brief  but 
dangerous  Intervention  In  Jordan's  Septem- 
ber 1970  civil  war. 

"The  recent  Soviet- West  German  non- 
aggression  pact  may  result  in  some  siirface 
lessening  of  tension,  but  as  long  as  Soviet 
ground,  air  and  missile  forces  are  maintained 
in  Eastern  Europe,  with  the  capability  o* 
overrunning  and  destroying  Western  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

"  The  Brezhnev  doctrine,  aimounced  as 
Justification  of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  commenting  on  this  proclaimed 
right  of  aggression,  the  New  York  Times 
said:  "This  reliance  on  force  and  contempt 
for  law  must  raise  fears  that  some  day 
Moscow  will  decide  that  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  non-Communist  na- 
tions Is  also  being  Interpreted"  in  a  way 
which  Justifies  Soviet  Intervention.  New  York 
Times  editorial,  Sept.  28,  1968. 

"  Only  U.S.  superior  military  strength  frus- 
trated the  Soviet  plan  to  Install  strategic 
missiles  m  Cuba,  although  history  may  re- 
cord that  U.S.  concessions  assured  an  im- 
molested  Cammunlst  regime  and  base  In 
Cuba. 

"C.  L.  Sulzberger,  foreign  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Times,  recently  commented 
on  the  "neo-lsolatlonlsm"  In  this  country, 
and  noted  that  "U.S.  Influence  Is  being 
slowly  squeezed  out"  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  New  York 
Times  Service,  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
July  24,  1970. 

"  This  paper  addresses  primarily  the  Soviet 
threat  which  Is  clearly  paramount  for  the 
1970's.  There  Is  no  thought  of  minimizing 
the  threat  of  Red  China,  the  leadership  of 
which  Is  so  Implacably  hostile  to  the  U.S. 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
possible  that  In  the  long  run  Red  China  Is 
more  likely  to  rupture  peace  than  any  other 
nation. 
"See  also  Mr.  Laird's  address  of  April  30, 

1970,  at  the  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  N.Y.  Times,  April  21,  1970;  and 
data  reported  In  The  Military  Balance  1970- 

1971,  published  by  The  Institute  for  Stia- 
tegic  Studies,  London,  1970. 

■•President's  Report,  p.  120  and  Secretary 
Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  See  The  Military  Bal- 
ance, supra,  p.  6,  which  reports  about  1300 
operational  ICBM's  in  July  1970.  Intelligence 
estimates  of  the  number  of  ICBM's  actually 
deployed  are  extremely  accurate.  But  esti- 
mates of  production  rates  (and  hence  future 
operational  strength)  have  consistently  erred 
on  the  low  side.  See  Laird  Report,  p.  34. 

"Secretary  Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  The 
Soviets  are  continuing  to  produce  SS-9's  at  a 
rate  of  about  50  per  year,  and  will  have  some 
300  by  the  end  of  this  year.  See  Laird,  Ad- 
dress of  April  20,  1970,  supra.  The  Institute 
for  Stnvtegic  Studies,  based  in  London,  pub- 
lishes annually  The  Military  Balance  (dted 
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supra)  and  a  complementary  publication  en- 
titled The  Strategic  Survey.  Although  thjere 
are  varlatlonB  In  detail  as  to  types  and  m 
bers  of  weapons,  the  data  published  by  The 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  generally  a|or- 
roborates  the  unclasslfled  Information  of  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department.  j 

"See  The  Military  Balance,  supra,  pi  6, 
which  credits  the  Soviet  Union  with  800  fa- 
ll's, with  deployment  continuing. 

i»  The  distinction  between  MRV  and  MIRV 
Is  that  In  the  former  the  multiple  separate 
warheads  are  not  independently  guided!  to 
targets. 

"Secretary  Laird  estimated  last  February 
that  If  the  Soviets  follow  a  "High  Poice- 
Hlgh  Technology"  approach  they  will  pit>b- 
ably  have  their  first  "MTBV's  by  mld-li971 
and  a  very  formidable  hard  target  kill  capa- 
bility (by  MIRV's)  by  the  nild-1970'8."  L»lrd 
Report,  p.  104.  The  recent  Pacific  testing  at 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  on  improved  SS-ll 
missiles  Indicates  the  Soviets  are  slgnlfloaatly 
ahead  of  this  schedule.  ' 

»  See  Laird  Report,  p.  103.  Secretary  LilM 
recognized  that  this  cannot  be  a  firm  «tl- 
mate  at  this  time.  > 

=>  See  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Director  of  pe- 
fense  Research  and  Engineering,  Statement 
before  Subcommittee  of  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  March  9,  1970,  p.  9  et  seq.; 
Laird  Report,  pp.  48,  49,  103,  104.  See  also  iThe 
Strategic  Survey  of  1969,  supra,  pp.  30;  81 
where  the  "new  and  more  accurate  guidance 
systems"  are  discussed,  and  the  conclusion 
reached:  "The  whole  futxire  of  land-b»sed 
ICBM's  has  been  called  Into  question  (by  this 
Improved  accuracy),  since  It  begins  to  s^m 
possible  that  no  amount  of  protection '  for 
ICBM  silos  can  compensate  for  the  lmpr6ve- 
menta  In  accuracy  now  In  prospect."  'jTils 
Judgment  by  The  Strategic  Survey  apdlles 
primarily  to  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  missiles. 
■See  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  pp.  39l  40 
and  50.  I 

»•  A  technological  brealrthrough  In  the  jun- 
derwater  detection  and  tracking  of  sub- 
marines could  give  the  first  nation  to  achieve 
It  a  decisive  advantage.  See  Interview  tnth 
Dr.  John  8.  Foster.  Jr.,  Air  Force/Space  Di- 
gest, July  1970,  pp.  31,  35.  It  has  been  Sug- 
gested that  such  a  technological  break- 
through may  be  achieved  by  "sensing  deuces 
that  could  reveal  every  submarine  In  ]the 
oceans  to  detection  "  See  news  report  qn  a 
Pre-Pugwash  Conference  on  New  Technology 
and  the  Arms  Race,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  jThe 
Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1970,  p.  A-3.     I 

"The  U.S.  has  plans  for  a  test  model  of 
a  new  supersonic  bomber  (B-1).  A  for«  of 
such  bombers  capable  of  long  distance  aln-to- 
groxind  launches  would  add  flexibility  and 
diversity  to  our  deterrent  capability,  land 
also  would  be  useful  In  limited,  non-nudlear 
confrontations.  Such  bombers  must  belde- 
slgned,  however,  to  operate  from  numerous 
smaller  and  dispersed  airfields  to  minimize 
vulnerability    from    ICBM's    and    SLBMrs. 

••  The  Strategic  Survey  of  1969.  supra,  pi.  28. 
It  Is  not  suggested  that  the  Survey  Itself  was 
misleading.  The  tabulation  which  received 
the  wide  press  publicity  was  only  ont  of 
many  tables  In  the  Survey,  which  also  In- 
cluded a  great  deal  of  relevant  data  on  m^ga' 
tonnage,  accuracy  and  survivability. 

"  Of  the  total  warheads  assigned  toj  the 
U.S.  1.853  represent  the  optimum  load  of]  our 
B-52  force,  while  450  were  assigned  to  Sdvlet 
strategic  bombers.  A  similar  dlstortloi^  of 
SLBM's  apparently  was  Included  In  the  tabu- 
lation, assigning  1,328  warheads  to  Pojarls 
submarlnee. 

"  This  Statement  addresses  broadly  |  the 
strategic  balance  of  power  and  does  not  dis- 
cuss comparative  tactical  or  general  florce 
capabilities.  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  and 
especially  the  appendices,  indicate  the  stipe- 
rtorlty  of  the  Communist  powers  In  non  nu- 
clear military  power.  See  also  the  pub' lea- 
tlons  of  The  Institute  of  Strategic  Stulles. 
supra. 


"  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Ooodpaster.  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  in  Europe,  has  warned  that 
"the  balance  of  security  there  Is  shifting  In 
favor  of  the  Soviet  bloc."  He  stated  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  "form  a  concentration 
of  military  power  that  exceeds  anything  the 
world  has  previously  seen.  These  Soviet  forces 
far  exceed  anything  that  is  required  solely 
for  defense."  Richmond  Tlmea-Dlspatch. 
September  16,  1970. 

"Wlllisun  Beecher.  writing  in  the  N,Y. 
Times,  Oct.  28.  1969,  assumes  a  100  klloton 
warhead  on  our  MIRV,  and  states  that  the 
Soviet  MRV  warhead  Is  50  times  more  power- 
ful than  our  MIRV.  The  Strategic  Survey  for 

1969,  supra,  p.  29,  assumes  a  200  klloton  war- 
head on  MIRV's.  See  also  Laird  Report,  p. 
lOa,  as  to  Soviet  MIRV. 

*>A8  a  part  of  this  protection,  the  USSR 
has  deployed  the  most  elaborate  radar  warn- 
ing ft  Till  counter-measure  systems.  It  also  has 
devoted  a  greater  effort  than  the  U.S.  to  ad- 
vanced fighter  Interceptor  aircraft  (the  Pox- 
bat,  for  example)  and  to  ground-to-air  mlfl- 
ailes,  with  larger  defense  forces  in  theae  cate- 
gories than  the  U.S. 

«'  The  Military  Balance  1970-71,  supra,  p.  7. 

■Although  critics  in  tlila  country  doiibt 
the  feasibility  of  an  ABM  system,  one  must 
assiune  the  Soviets  would  not  be  spending 
billions  on  such  a  system  unless  they  had 
full  confidence  in  Its  effectiveness.  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster,  Jr.,  and  many  qualified  U.S.  sci- 
entists, have  no  doubt  that  an  effective  ABM 
system  Is  within  the  competency  of  existing 
technology.  See  Interview  with  Dr.  Poster, 
published  in  Air  Force/Space  Digest,  July 

1970,  p,  31  et  seq.  See  evidence  marshalled 
by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  in  his  ABM  debate 
speeches  to  the  Senate  on  Aug.  6  and  11, 
1970.  A  major  component  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, the  Spartan  missile,  successfully  inter- 
cepted an  ICBM  over  the  Pacific  in  a  test  on 
August  28,  1970. 

"President  Nixon's  Report,  supra,  p.  126. 

"Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  by  the 
mid-70's  the  Soviets  will  probably  have  "a 
submarine  force  capable  of  destrojrlng  most 
of  our  alert  bomber  and  tanker  force  before 
It  can  be  airborne."  Secretary  Laird's  State- 
ment, pp.  50,  105.  The  Defense  Department 
confirmed  for  the  first  time  on  April  23,  1970 
that  Y-class  Soviet  submarines,  with  16  nu- 
clear missiles  are  patrolling  our  Atlantic  Sea- 
board. N.Y.  Times,  April  24,  1970.  Secretary 
Laird  reports  that  as  of  April  1970  the  So- 
viets had  over  200  operational  launchers  on 
nuclear  submarines  for  submerged  launch 
SLBM's,  plus  70  launchers  on  dlesel  subma- 
rines, Laird's  address,  supra  p.  11. 

*•  Senator  Jackson  recently  Informed  the 
Senate  that  "there  Is  no  doubt  that  their  (the 
Soviet's)  program,  If  continued,  will  produce 
a  first-strike  capability  unless  the  U.S.  takes 
appropriate  counter  measures."  Senate 
Speech,  Aug  5,  1970. 

"The  Soviets  have  been  more  Innovative 
than  the  U.S  ,  having  pioneered  In  gas  tur- 
bine propulsion.  In  developing  a  variety  of 
surface-to-surface  mlsslle-launchlng  ships, 
and  {Ktsslbly  In  new  techniques  of  ASW. 

"Nor  have  the  Soviets  neglected  the  sup- 
port elements  for  world-wide  naval  opwra- 
tlons.  They  have  tankers,  supply  and  main- 
tenance vessels,  supported  by  an  Impressive 
merchant  marine  fleet.  They  also  have  em- 
phasized, more  than  any  other  nation,  ocean- 
ographlc  studies  and  surveys.  Their  trawl- 
ers— used  extensively  for  Intelligence  pur- 
poses— reg:ularly  patrol  our  coasts. 

»  In  April  1970  Soviet  maneuvers,  described 
by  U.S.  Navy  spokesmen  as  the  "biggest  in 
history."  Involved  some  200  warships.  Asso- 
ciated Press  story.  April  23.  1970. 

••Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  21. 

«  Secretary  Laird  warned  that  In  defense 
funding  and  In  the  deferral  of  decisions  on 
vital  defense  measures  "we  are  literally  at  the 
edge  of  prudent  risk."  Address  of  April  20, 
supra,  p  .5. 
"  "  Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  22.  The  detailed 


facts  and  figtires  are  set  forth  In  the  Reports 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
mentioned  above.  These  include  a  compari- 
son which  indicates  the  neglect  of  strategto 
funding  (after  adjusting  for  inflation)  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  The 
FY  1971  defense  funding  Is  only  $3.8  billion, 
or  7%  above  the  1964  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing prior  to  the  Vietnamese  war.  As  the  cost 
of  that  war  has  been  running  at  more  than 
$25  billion  per  annum.  It  is  evident  that 
strategic  spending — for  the  defense  of  the 
country — has  been  curtailed  sharply. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  spending  on  defense.  The 
statements  above  reflect  estimates  published 
by  various  sources.  See  Department  of  De- 
fense Posture  Statements.  Jan.  16.  1969;  Li- 
brary of  Congress  studies;  and  Standford  Re- 
search Institute  Studies.  Mr.  Laird  has  said 
that  "the  Soviet  Union,  as  far  as  offensive 
strategic  weapons  systems.  Is  outspendlng 
the  U.S.  In  the  ratio  of  three  to  two  con- 
verted to  dollars."  Press  conference,  Feb,  18, 
1969.  See  also  address  of  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son. U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  6, 1970. 

"  Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  33. 

"Testimony  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  91st  Congress, 
March  9.  1970.  See  also  the  Reports  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
supra. 

"  Other  essentials  to  the  development  and 
deployment  of  advanced  weapons  systems 
relate  to  procurement  and  defense  planning, 
contracting  and  testing.  These  and  related 
matters  are  discussed  In  the  body  of  the 
Panel's  Report. 

"  See  Foster,  supra,  p.  28. 

''^See  Foster,  supra,  p.  30  et  seq.  Dr.  Foster 
points  out  that  total  R&D  spending,  both 
civUlan  and  military.  Is  still  greater  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  trend  is  unfavorable 
even  with  the  addition  of  our  non-military, 
related  effort. 

"  See  Laird's  Report,  supra  p,  66. 

»  Foster,  supra,  pp.  9,  10. 

^'  Alternative  systems  under  consideration 
Include  (1)  the  mobile,  basing  of  Minute- 
man-type  missiles,  and  (11)  an  undersea 
long-range  missile  system  (ULMS's)  with 
submarines  capable  of  launching  missiles  of 
ICBM  range.  Dr.  Foster,  supra,  p.  12.  Secre- 
tary Laird's  Statement,  pp.  48,  49.  The  So- 
viets may  already  be  well  ahead  of  the  U.S. 
in  developing  a  mobile  ICBM.  The  Strategic 
Survey  for  1969.  supra,  at  p.  29.  states:  "A 
mobile  ICBM  has  certainly  been  under  de- 
velopment for  some  time,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  claimed  that  It  Is  already  opera- 
tional." 

"  Poster,  supra,  p.  14;  Laird  Report,  supra, 

p.  49. 

»  Science  and  Technology,  Tools  for  Prog- 
ress report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Science  Policy,  April  1970,  p.  38:  "Technol- 
ogy will  not  stand  still;  on  the  contrary  It 
will  likely  move  more  rapidly.  The  penalty 
for  technological  surprise  can  be  enormous. 

w  Other  problems  related  to  technology  and 
R&D  have  been  Identified  in  the  main  body  of 
the  Panel's  Report. 

»  The  first  of  these,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  dt 
1963  halted  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  Soviets  only  agreed  to  this  at 
a  time  when  their  test  program.  Involving 
high-yield  weapons  with  both  offensive  ana 
defensive  (ABM)  capabilities,  was  weU  ahead 
of  America's.  We  had  previously  been  a«^ 
during  the  late  50's  into  the  cessation  of  test- 
ing simUar  weapons  on  the  specious  theory 
that  the  Soviets  might  follow  a  good  examP'*- 
The  second  agreement  was  the  United  Na- 
tions' ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space  ^or™"* 
tary  purposes,  an  agreement  which  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  already  to  have  violated  m 
spirit  The  third  of  these  limited  agreements 
is  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  recently  ap- 


proved, which  leaves  a  number  of  non-sign- 
ing nations  free  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

••  One  may  recall  the  disillusionment  after 
the  hopes  engendered  by  the  "spirit  of  Ge- 
neva" and  "the  spirit  oT  Camp  David"  were 
dashed  by  Soviet  duplicity. 

''James  Reston,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8, 
1960,  p.  46. 

"Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation,  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1969,  p.  729. 

"  Past  negotiations  have  occurred  when  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  bargaining  power  lay 
on  oxir  side  of  the  table.  Now.  when  the  U.S. 
is  relatively  weaker,  and  when  the  Issue  Is  the 
future  security  of  our  country.  It  Is  prudent 
to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  genuine  mutuablllty 
of  any  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

•  The  competition  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Red  Gross  for  dominant  Influence  in 
smaller  Communist  countries  does  oompU- 
oate  the  situation,  making  It  less  likely  that 
either  will  take  the  lead  In  exercising  an 
ameliorating  Influence. 

«  Although  the  full  extent  of  Soviet  partic- 
ipation m  this  violation  may  not  yet  be 
known,  press  reports  and  commentators  Indi- 
cate that  "the  Kremlin  broke  its  word,  lied 
to  the  United  States  and  double  crossed  the 
developing  peace."  See,  for  example.  Roscoe 
and  Geoffrey  Drummond,  Richmond  Tlmes- 
Dl^atch,  Sept.  10.  1970;  Joseph  Alsop.  The 
Washington  Post,  Sept,  21.  1970;  and  Evans 
and  Novak.  The  Washington  Post,  Sept,  21, 
1970. 

"  In  addressing  the  Senate  on  July  9,  1969, 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  said  that  "an  in- 
creasing number  of  informed  western  an- 
alysts assess  the  Soviet  Union  (today)  as  a 
dangerovis  and  unpredictable  opponent." 
"■The  President's  Report,  p.  111. 

•*  "Parity"  Is  Inherently  a  theoretical — ^not 
a  realistic — concept,  as  thare  are  too  many 
variables  ba>th  as  to  the  quality  and  char- 
acteristics of  various  wes^xjns  and  the  clr- 
ciunstances  under  which  they  might  be  em- 
ployed. 

"The  New  York  Times  described  the  New 
Leftist  revolutionaries  as  "the  new  Fascists 
of  our  generation."  Editorial,  Dec.  17,  1969. 
See  also  New  York  Times  editorial  of  June  10, 
1970.  Stewart  Alsop  has  obewved  that  the 
campus  "is  In  danger  of  becoming  intel- 
lectually a  closed  society."  Newsweek,  May 
IB,  1970. 

"Alexander  M.  Blckel,  The  Toleration  of 
Violence  on  the  Campus,  The  New  Republic, 
June  13,  1970,  p.  15  et  seq.  Fred  M.  Hechinger, 
Education  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  stated  that:  "The  politicizing  of  the 
campus  .  ,  ,  has  moved  the  \inlversitles  to 
the  brink  of  disaster."  N.Y.  Times.  July  19, 
1970.  See  also  Dr.  Nathan  Pusey,  infra. 

"  As  Indicated  In  the  Panel's  Report,  cor- 
porations which  depend  In  major  part  on  de- 
fense contracts  are  among  the  least  profitable 
of  all  corporations.  Indeed,  many  corpora- 
tions deliberately  refuse  or  avoid  defense 
business.  See  George  E.  Brekley,  The  Myth 
of  War  ProflteeHng,  The  New  Republic,  Dec. 
20. 1969. 

"President  Nathan  Pusey,  Baccalaureate 
address  at  Harvard  University.  New  York 
Times,  June  10,  1970.  See  also  Dr.  Pusey's 
Annual  Report  for  1968-69. 

"  It  Is  estimated  that  some  25,000  to  30,000 
draft  dodgers  have  sanctuary  In  Canada,  with 
an  elaborate  organization  for  getting  them 
there.  Stewart  Alsop,  Newsweek.  July  20, 1970. 
Already  some  politicians  and  advocates  of 
"peace  at  any  price"  are  urging  amnesty  for 
these  draft  dodgers. 

'"  President  Nixon  has  said :  "If  we  are  less 
stronge  than  necessary  .  .  .  there  will  be  no 
domestic  society  to  look  after."  The  Presi- 
dent's Report,  Feb.  18, 1970,  p.  10. 

"  New  Trends  in  Kremlin  Policy,  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  George- 
town University,  Aug.  1970.  p.  vl. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  awaiting  the  caU  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:59  p.m., 
when  CEdled  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the 
Chair). 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  ttiat  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  12: 15  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:15  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon). The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY,  MAY  17,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  authorized  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  propound 
the  following  series  of  unanimous-con- 
sent requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
9  a.m.  on  Monday  next,  with  the  under- 
standing that  Senators  who  have  made 
speeches  today  may  on  Monday  make 
additional  speeches  on  the  unfinished 
business  without  having  speeches  from 
today  charged  against  them  as  first 
speeches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  10  AJkl.  TUESDAY, 
MAY  18,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TUES- 
DAY NEXT  TO  10  A.M.  WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Tuesday  next  it  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  Wednesday  morning  next  with 
the  understanding  that  the  resumption 
of  speeches  on  the  unflnLshed  business  by 
Senators  on  Wednesday  next  not  be 
cotmted  sis  second  speeches  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  same  Senators  may 
have  spoken  on  the  unfinished  business 
on  Tuesday  next.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS BELLMON,  MATHIAS,  AND 
GRAVEL;  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNINa 
BUSINESS;  AND  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  HJl.  8190  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT;  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Monday  next,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  followed 
by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statement*  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  10  ajn.;  provided 
further,   that   at   10   ajn.   on   Monday 
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next  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
an.  8190.  the  Supplemental  Appr 
tlons  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1971;  t\ 
bate  on  the  second  supplemental 
proprlations  bill  be  limited  to  5  hoi 
Monday  next,  to  be  equally  divide^ 
tween  the  managers  of  the  bill,  the]  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  E^tEN- 
DKR) ,  and  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee, and  that  either  of  such  Senators 
may,  from  the  time  imder  his  coitrol, 
Shield  additional  time  to  other  Senators 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal: 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hoilr  on 
each  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal.Twlth 
the  exception  of  a  motioa  to  lay  oi^  the 
table,  the  time  on  any  stich  amenditient, 
motion,  or  appesd  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  thereof  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  ;  provided  ad- 
ditionally, that  if  there  be  any  roUcall 
votes  ordered  on  such  amendment^  the 
rollcalls  be  delayed  imtil  WednqBday 
next  following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment affecting  the  SST.  T 

Ordered  further,  Mr.  President,  Ithat 
at  3  pjn.  on  Monday  next,  the  unfin- 
ished business.  HJl.  6531,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

Ordered  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
on  Wednesday  next,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  amendment  No.  8^  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Mor 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  which  under  the  | 
vious  order  will  not  occur  prior  to  5 
amendment  No.  76,  introduced  by] 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
ScHWEiKER),  become  the  pending 
ness  as  agreed  under  the  previous  oiider 
at  that  point — immediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  No. 
86,  and  the  laying  before  the  Senate  of 
the  Schweiker  amendment — the  Schwel- 
ker  amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  the  vote  then  occur  on  the  EST, 
to  be  followed  by  rollcall  votes  on ,  any 
amendments  to  the  second  supplenen- 
tal  appropriation  bill  which  may  lave 
been  discussed  and  rollcalls  ordered 
thereon  under  the  1-hour  limitatioi  on 
Monday  next;  and  that  following  the 
vote  on  the  SST  and  any  other  amend- 
ments to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  Schweiker  amendment  No. 
76  then  resume  its  proper  place  as  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  jiield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  see  a  few  things  that 
may  need  to  be  dealt  with.  I  have  nc  de- 
sire to  object,  of  course. 

First,  normally  we  look  after  amend- 
ments to  amendments.  On  the  surple- 
mental  I  did  not  hear  that  mentioned. 
Could  the  Senator  look  after  that  and 
provide  a  10-minute  limitation,  5  minutes 
to  a  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  may  have  the  attentioi  of 
an  Senators,  the  Senator  from  New  '  'ork 
asks  what  provision  may  have  been  r  lade 
for  amendments  to  amendments. 

Under  the  request  as  presented  tiere 
will  be  1  hour  on  amendments  to  ami  nd- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Uidess 
the  Senator  would  like  to  suggest  a  m  odi- 
fication. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  that  is  fine. 
As  I  understand  the  provision  for  the 
5  p.m.  voting,  the  vote  is  to  come  not 
earlier  than  5  p.m. 

I  understood  there  was  a  possibility — 
no  one  ever  knows  about  these  things — 
such  amendments  might  be  presented  so 
that  we  might  not  wish  to  or  be  able 
to  vote  Wednesday  night  before  midnight 
if  we  stay  that  late. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  should  not 
be  phrased  in  terms  of  sequence  of  events 
rather  than  tied  to  a  given  time  frame, 
to  wit,  on  Wednesday,  if  that  time  frame 
were  agreed  to  and  if  it  were  exceeded, 
the  unanimous  consent  obtained  might 
no  longer  obtain. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  concede  that  in  a  hypothetical 
situation  such  might  be  the  case.  In  the 
situation  as  I  think  it  will  evolve,  I  doubt 
we  wUl  be  confronted  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  in  other  words,  the 
Senator  would  prefer  not  to  include  that. 
In  other  words,  the  Senator's  imanimous 
consent  would  end  at  midnight  Wednes- 
day, and  assuming  that  anything  were 
left  it  would  be  free  of  any  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
unanimous  consent  would  not  end  at 
midnight  on  Wednesday.  The  Senate 
might  very  well  continue  in  session  be- 
yond midnight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  see.  So  long  as  the 
Senate  remained  in  continuous  session 
or  recess  this  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment would  control.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  gives  you  flexibiUty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  what  I  was  con- 
cerned about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent  does 
not  contemplate  any  limitation  on  the 
debate  that  might  occur  on  the  supple- 
mental bill  proper? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Only  in 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  will 
provide  for  debate  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  during  the  5  hours  ex- 
tending from  10  a.m.  on  Monday  morn- 
ing until  3  p.m.  in  the  afternoon  on 
Monday.  Nothing  more. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then,  there  would  be 
contemplated  a  vote  on  amendments  to 
the  supplemental  bill  and  those  votes 
would  occur  after  the  vote  had  occurred 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
correct  with  respect  to  yea  and  nay  roll- 
call  votes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  speaking  of  yea 
and  nay  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Assuming  there  wiU  be 
some  amendments  agreed  to  and  others 
will  be  rejected  to  the  supplemental  bill, 
at  that  point  will  there  be  any  limitation 
of  debate  on  the  supplemental  bill  for 


final  passage  as  contemplated  by  the 
present  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  unanimous-consent  request  as 
presented  makes  no  provision  for  final 
passage  of  the  second  supplemental 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Nor  does  It  undertake  to 
limit  debate  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  does 
not.  We  expect  to  cross  that  gap  when 
we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  inquiry  is  now  made 
whether  that  would  include  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Such  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  would  not  be 
precluded  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  include 
in  my  unanimous-consent  request,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  proceed 
at  this  point,  a  provision  reserving  the 
rights  of  Senators  with  respect  to  mo- 
tions to  table  amendments  on  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  those  requests  be 
included  in  the  unanlmoios-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
capitulate, there  is  no  limitation  on  de- 
bate on  the  final  passage  of  the  supple- 
mental bill  as  it  may  or  may  not  be 
amended,  following  the  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not, 
this  agreement  comes  after  a  great  deal 
of  deliberation  and  contacting  as  many 
Senators  as  possible.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
completely  satisfactory  to  everyone  con- 
cerned, but  it  Is  the  best  the  leadership 
can  do  in  a  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  little  better  order 
in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  the  best  the  lead- 
ership can  do  in  a  difficult  situation  in 
order  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  So  I  associate  myself 
with  the  request  and  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

OTdered,  That,  effective  on  Monday.  May 
17.  1971,  at  10:00  ajn.  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8190,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  one  ho^l^  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  manager 
of  the  bUl  (Mr.  Ellendeb)  :  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  El- 
lender) Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
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be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That,  debate  on  the  bill 
on  Monday  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed 
5  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled, 
respectively,  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Ellender)  and  the  Minority  Leader,  or  his 
designee:  Provided,  That,  the  said  persons, 
or  either  of  them,  may  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further ,  That,  at  3:00  o'clock  on 
Monday,  May  17,  1971,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  further  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business  (H.R.  6531) . 

Ordered  further,  That,  on  Wednesday, 
May  19,  1971,  after  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  numbered  86,  and  laying  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  Num- 
bered 76,  the  unfinished  business  will  be  laid 
aside  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  on  the  SST  to  H.R.  8190, 
following  which,  a  vote  will  be  taken  on 
any  other  amendment  to  H.R.  8190,  on  which 
the  Yeas  and  Nays  had  been  ordered,  but  on 
which  no  vote  had  been  taken,  since  under 
the  agreement  any  amendment  on  which  the 
Teas  and  Nays  had  been  ordered  will  be  put 
over  until  Wednesday  evening.  Provided  that, 
the  right  to  move  to  table  any  amendment  to 
H.R.  8190  Is  not  lost  hereby  at  any  time. 


VISIT  BY  DISTINGUISHED  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS OP  CANADA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  much  honored  today  to  have  with 
us  a  group  of  parUamentarians  from 
Canada  who  have  been  here  to  witness 
procedures  in  committee  and  the  way 
that  committee  action  in  the  Senate  is 
publicized. 

They  have  been  with  us  for  lunch.  We 
have  enjoyed  a  very  interesting  conver- 
sation with  them.  Of  course,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  them  as  our  guests. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  Introduce 
them  to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
myself: 

First  of  all,  the  chairman  of  the  group, 
D.  Gordon  Blair,  and  the  vice  chairman, 
Marcel  Lambert,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons: Robert  Coates,  Grant  Deachman, 
Rosalre  Gendron,  Robert  Kaplan,  Am- 
brose Peddle,  Arnold  Peters,  Jerry  Prin- 
gle,  John  Reid,  J^ques  L.  Trudel,  Mi- 
chael B.  Kirby,  smd  Robert  Jackson. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
our  neighbors  from  Canada  visit  us.  Can- 
ada is  the  best  neighbor  any  country 
could  have.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
think  of  any  other  which  we  would  pre- 
fer. They  are  very  much  like  us  in  many 
ways.  They  get  a  little  disappointed 
with  us  sometimes.  They  get  a  little  dis- 
appointed with  each  other,  just  as  we  do. 

I  am  always  glad  to  meet  them.  They 
talk  very  openly.  They  point  out  our 
faults.  We  do  the  same  for  them,  if  they 
have  any  that  are  current. 

Certainly  I  want  to  take  part  in  wel- 
coming these  Members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  here  today.  I  told  them  they 
would  be  in  the  majority  when  they  got 
here  on  the  floor,  and  if  they  wanted  to 
outvote  us,  they  could. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  we  are 
delighted  to  have  them  here. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  dean  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

RECESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  Senators  who  are  in  the  Chamber 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  our 
friends  from  Canada  and  shake  hands 
with  them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:32  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:39  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Brock)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  the  cloakrooms  on  notice 
that  this  is  the  final  quorum  call,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
ajn.,  following  a  recess. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  will  each  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  in  the  order  named. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Senators  under  the  orders 
previously  entered,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  ajn. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  8190,  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate.  There  will  be  5  hours 
of  debate  on  the  bill  and/or  on  simend- 
ments  thereto,  the  5  hours  to  conclude 
at  3  p.m.,  and  time  on  any  amendment 
will  be  limited  to  1  hour.  There  may  be 
voice  votes  or  division  votes  Monday  on 
amendments  offered  to  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  Any  rollcall 
votes  thereon  will  be  carried  over  until 
Wednesday  next. 

At  3  o'clock  pjn.  on  Monday,  the  im- 
finished  business,  H.R.  6531,  will  again 
be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  debate  will 
continue  thereon. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  leader- 
ship that  the  pending  amendment,  which 
is  the  Mathias  amendment,  will  not  be 
laid  aside  for  consideration  of  any  other 


amendments  on  Monday.  ConsequenUy, 
no  rollcalls  are  expected  on  Monday  next. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday,  it  will  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  ajn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  no  rollcall  votes  are  antic- 
ipated on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  but  there 
will  be  a  number  of  rollcall  votes  which 
will  occur  on  Wednesday  next,  under  the 
orders  entered.  The  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment  will  occur  on  Wednes- 
day no  earlier  than  5  p.m.,  but  the  vote 
on  the  Mathias  amendment  will  be  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AJA.  ON  MONI^AY, 
MAY  17,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  ajn. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  Monday,  May  17,  1971, 
at  9  a.m. 


NOMrNA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  14,  1971: 

U.S.  Mint 

Jack  Herbert  Keller,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  vice  Hyman  A.  Friedman, 
resigned. 

Depabtmxnt  or  Justice 

Joel  D.  Sacks,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  McShane  Carney, 
resigning. 

James  R.  Laffoon.  of  California,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  B. 
HIU,  resigned. 

In  the  Aib  Force 

Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  T.  Gould,  Jr.,  419-03- 
0765FR.  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3299: 

Arvt  Promotion  List 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bostad.  Allen  B..  390241181. 
Cannon,  Morris  C,  387206362. 
Hagan,  Willard  D.,  509247479. 

Army  Promotion  List 
To  he  major 
Abbott.  Rudolph  E.,  543385213. 
Ackerman,  Donald  C,  087264999. 
AcuflT,  Gerald  R.,  289280709. 
Adamclk,  MerrlU  T.,  460485209. 
Adams,  Allen  D.,  Jr.,  458380888. 
Adams,  Donald  D.,  509323529. 
Adams.  Eural  E.  E..  Jr.,  267445144. 
Adams,  James  O..  563465521. 
Adams.  Louis  W.,  162280690. 
Adamskl,  Richard  G..  604264341. 
Addy,  Buford  W.,  Jr.,  422440827. 
Adklns,  Donald  V.,  232509146. 
Adler,  James  M.,  225429667. 
Agostlnl,  Victor  M.,  108268438. 
Akam,  George  R.,  015287337. 
Alden,  John  H..  016266658. 
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Aldrlch,  Robert  J.  K.,  575287808. 
Alexander.  Walter  D.,  001288960. 
Allen.  Carl  J.,  466408898. 
Allen.  David  J..  007305048. 
Allen.  WUUam  L..  525583811. 
AlvadJ.  Oordon  S..  370326343. 
Amaral,  David  J..  032245724. 
Amazeen,  Charles  P.,  360262702. 
Ambroslno,  Richard.  207262870. 
Ament.  Robert  L..  273285337. 
Anderson,  John  C.  387304040. 
Anderson.  John  L.,  485340735. 
Anderson,  Leon  L.,  521344435. 
Andreson,  Ronald  K.,  262486580. 
Anglln.  Richard  C.  016269899. 
Ankenman,  Harold  D.,  548505806. 
Antaya,  Michel  R..  024220300. 
Antross.  Richard  C,  398301447. 
AppUng.  David  A..  664466082. 
Arcarl.  Joseph  J..  049264673. 
Archer,  Caleb  J  .  448307343. 
Arnold.  Bruce  D.,  566428191. 
Arnold,  John  M.,  244606697. 
Aschllman,  Edward  L.,  315323017. 
Ashley,  Alvle  O.,  454505611. 
Askelson,  Dennis  L.,  602340754. 
Ault.  James  W..  Jr  ,  275344646. 
Avera,  Oraham  J., '253447959. 
Avera,  John  B.,  Jr.,  257529649. 
Aylward,  James  J.,  Jr.,  018266609. 
Bacon,  Stanley,  Jr.,  103287583. 
Bagdanov,  James  L.,  533302835. 
Bagozzl,  Donald  P.,  123280147. 
Bahnsen,  Peter  F..  260480866. 
Bailey,  Clark  J.,  n,  082284031, 
BailUe,  Donald  A..  540306462. 
Baker,  John  P.,  Jr.,  455462335. 
Baker,  Robert  M..  Sr..  296263993. 
Baker,  WlUlam,  252467664. 
Balda.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  223344685. 
Ballsh,  Warren  N.,  1932860G6. 
Ballew.  Bobby  Q.,  248488669. 
Barge.  Walter  S.,  242462271. 
Barham,  Thomas  J..  437504816. 
Barker,  Bob  L..  231482361. 
Barnebey,  Hoyt  W.,  634326622. 
Barnes,  James  M.,  455485670. 
Barrett,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  366344484. 
Barrett,  William  I.,  236487980. 
Barry,  Joseph  A.,  m,  018244723. 
Barta,  V.  William.  277368241. 
Bartlett,  William  E.,  256487269. 
Bartlett,  WllUam  O.,  035246248. 
Bauchsples,  Richard,  668468771. 
Bauer,  Anthony  O.,  061326512. 
Baxter,  Wayne  H.,  185287209. 
Bay,  Charles  H.,  216328268. 
Beach,  Ernest  E.,  249464469. 
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Prewett,  WilUam  A.,  487341276. 
Price,  Robert  D.,  034261739. 
Priddy,  Bobby  E.,  Sr.,  464362811. 
Prince,  Jimmy  G.,  413321808. 
Prince,  Ted,  412464266. 
Prltz,  Robert  H.,  194262560. 
Proschel,  Donald  L.,  292307166. 
Profitt,  Ray  B.,  528381688. 
Pryor,  PhlUp  A.,  195280840. 
Pugmire,  James  H.,  519264324. 
Purvis.  Ralph  M.,  448284452. 
Puscheck,  Herbert  C,  399306621. 
Putnam,  John  D.,  368367028. 
Qualtrough,  Norman,  116263184, 
Raby.  Kenneth  A.,  604300139. 
Rachels,  Ray  H.,  257487291. 
Raffaele,  John,  157246069. 
Rafferty,  James  R.,  094268386. 
Ragan,  James  A.,  453486458. 
Rambo,  James  E.,  454484481. 
Ramsden,  James  H.,  478364166. 
Rash,  Stephen  E.,  190288154. 
Raymond.  John  A.,  200268188. 
Real,  John  P..  070300613. 
Rector,  Zane  K.,  413642706. 


Reese,  Cleland  P.,  301326979. 
Reese,  Thomas  D.,  441361817.    --^ 
Rehm,  Walter  E.,  366261960. 
Rehmert,  Colby  D.,  514348783. 
Reich,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  225462871. 
Reldy,  Richard  P..  Jr.,  219328467. 
Relfsnyder,  Robert,  340309918. 
ReUley,  James  J.,  359261836. 
Rembeckl,  Edward  X.,  178283667. 
Renzi,  Eugene  C,  030242011. 
Resa,  Philip  E.,  619303640. 
Revels,  James  W.,  27443323. 
Reyburn,  Dwlght  S.,  489383666. 
Reynard,  Richard  L.,  290302167. 
Reynolds,  Roger  D.,  495342086. 
Reynolds,  WiUiam  H.,  266440409. 
Reynolds,  WiUiam  M.,  442363366. 
Rhodes,  Robert  G.,  034269814. 
Rice,  Charlie  W.,  449489713. 
Rice,  James  W.,  Jr.,  410663060. 
Rice,  Robert  C,  423408469. 
Richards,  Gene  M.,  443345965. 
Rlchey,  Charles  O.,  247627369. 
Richie,  James  P.,  230389580. 
Rlggs,  Duane  B.,  628388529. 
RUey,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  053280316. 
RUUng,  Henry  C,  630203568. 
Riscassi,  Robert  W.,  042284021. 
Ritchie,  Thomas  A.,  040280506. 
Rivera,  Prank  T.,  184302023. 
Rives,  William  T.,  Jr.,  466621640. 
Rives,  WiUiam  T.,  Jr.,  466621640. 
Roache,  Nathaniel  R.,  368366475. 
Roberson,  Richard  W.,  467646340. 
Roberts,  Birchard  R.,  431629861. 
Roberts,  David  E.,  640345913. 
Roberts,  Donald  J.,  535245301. 
Roberts,  HoUU  L.,  403446788. 
Robertson,  George  R.,  268608468. 
Robinson,  Richard  A.,  634327681. 
Roche,  David,  046286537. 
Rodgers,  Thurman  D.,  408482175. 
Roemer,  Richard  O.,  376349630. 
Rogan,  Robert  E.,  265440933. 
Rogers,  Hugh  K.,  Jr.,  409566689. 
Rogers,  Jerome  J.,  549448813. 
Roosma,  WiUiam  A.,  136327006. 
Roecelli,  Joseph  J.,  284307718. 
Rose,  Harold  L.,  518281090. 
Rose,  James  E.,  292305880. 
Rosenberg,  David  C,  727097580. 
Roeendahl,  Richard,  605347773. 
Roes,  Carl  L.,  172263653. 
Ross,  Jimmy  D.,  431609422. 
Rowe,  Terry  E.,  Jr.,  664621433. 
Rowell,  Oliver  J.,  466486793. 
Ruane,  Douglas  A.,  021260643. 
Rubin,  George  R.,  029249705. 
Rundle,  Ralph  T.,  508301175. 
Russell,  Richard  R.,  137264349. 
Rutherford,  Prank  E.,  230367706. 
Ryan,  Gerald  E.  P.,  339261992. 
Ryan,  WUllam  D.,  228422677. 
Saint,  Croeble  E.,  224524564. 
Sallng,  NeU  E..  Jr.,  541343728. 
Salisbury,  Alan  B.,  136327068. 
Sampson,  John  B.,  526747674. 
Sanchez- AUcea  Esteban,  581588664. 
Sanders,  Milton  D.,  465540510. 
Sanders,  Thomas  C,  430566483. 
Sanders,  Walter  M.,  213304411. 
Sands,  Thomas  A.,  410641086. 
Santa  Barbara,  Jose,  045242266. 
Santoro,  John  M.,  149244113. 
Sarantakes,  Nicholas,  467484013. 
Sargent,  Norbert  J.,  358266640. 
Satterthwaite,  George,  172288192. 
Saunders,  Richard  Q.,  503289437. 
Savage,  Leslie  H.,  225426376. 
Savery,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  417421157. 
Scanlan,  Walter  O.,  076302213. 
Schafer,  Floyd  J.,  115289264. 
Schaffer,  John  A.,  677469386. 
Scher.  Donald  M.,  082267574. 
Scherman,  Francis  J.,  429584987. 
Schloesser,  Kenneth,  470324746. 
Schmanska,  PhUlp  O.,  049246798. 
Schmith,  Albert  T.,  039229004. 
Schneider,  John  W.,  Jr.,  575343672. 
Schonberge,  Richard,  111283296. 
Schrader,  Frederick,  234569178. 
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Scbultz,  Norman  O..  128282048. 
Schurtz.  G€rald  P..  52140439fl. 
ScHw&r.  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  176322623. 
Schw&rzbauer,  Joseph,  324320258. 
Scott.  Richard  L.,  358220289. 
Scott,  WUllam  L.,  440323349. 
ScovlUe.  Oscar  G..  253520947. 
Seay,  Michael.  449509230. 
Sedgwlclc.  Douglass.  23040Q119. 
Seldon,  Felix  L.,  382288269. 
Sellers.  Roger  L.,  271322855. 
Senn.  Robert  W..  073285427. 
Serchak.  WUllam  E..  159281136. 
Sewall,  John  O.  B..  551485576. 
Shea.  Joseph  A..  15026«347. 
Shea,  Qulnlan  J.,  Jr.,  039221596. 
Sheldon,  WUUam  W.,  148282716. 
Shelton,  James,  139260026. 
Shepard,  James  C,  262406640. 
Shepard.  WUllam  J.,  643388777. 
Sherman,  Charles  L  ,  420427240. 
SheUer,  John  D.,  277368264. 
Shlery,  Howard  C.  II,  171282724. 
Shlmerda,  John  H.,  505429133. 
Short,  Robert  E..  267424809. 
Shrader,  CecU  L..  235509442. 
Shuler,  Oscar  L..  Jr..  444287968. 
Shuttle  worth.  Charles,  234643136. 
abert,  George  W.,  228422676. 
Sibley,  Robert  A.,  457524046. 
Slderlus,  Robert  R  ,  533245946. 
Sleek,  Robert  R.,  213320614. 
Slegel,  Eugene  E.,  633301201. 
Slgler,  James  M.,  523380069. 
SUer,  Samuel  M.,  244423775. 
Sllvey,  Bruce  D.,  445362752. 
Simon,  Ernest  A.,  434488332. 
Singer,  Warren  H..  167206815. 
Slsak,  James  C,  198245405. 
SlTlls,  Doye  O..  436629266. 
Skalfe,  Stanley  T.,  220260656. 
Sklra.  George  W.,  223447190. 
Skvorc,  Paul  A.,  448206704. 
Slezak,  Donald  J.,  122288646. 
Slofer,  Bernard  P.,  478383068. 
Smith,  Anthony  A.,  22452563. 
Smith,  Carl  R.,  675283984. 
Smith,  Edward  L..  026280800. 
Smith,  Pred,  448289590. 
Smith,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  240485102. 
Smith,  Stephen  L.,  536322069. 
Smith,  Theodore  F.,  193280369. 
Smith,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  010287052. 
Smlta,  Robert  G.,  339284574. 
anyth,  Rome  D..  393301161. 
Snare.  Ross  W.,  Jr.,  523285107. 
Snhlurowych,  Wlroslaw  J..  040263266. 
Snowden,  John  R.,  351329564. 
Snyder,  Richard  J..  026263889. 
Solley,  Lee  R.,  459485177. 
Bolseth,  Harold  L.,  477404291. 
Sorensen,  Gary  A.,  516363297. 
Sowell,  Arnold  M.,  183289969. 
SoweU.  Lewis  C,  Jr.,  190269310. 
Sparks.  Alton  R.,  007304389. 
Spaulding.  Richard.  002224923. 
Spealra,  Phillip  M.,  455448692. 
Spurrier,  Robert  E.,  104283850. 
Squler.  Jack  E.,  2ft4384908. 
Stahlman,  John  W.,  053281768. 
Stalcup,  BUly  J.,  413506254. 
Stanborough,  Robert.  184261606. 
Stanton,  James  D.,  579528488. 
Stifles,  Frederick,  454505443. 
Statler,  James  B.,  500369623. 
Steams.  Henry  A.,  107309081. 
Stelnbach,  James  J.,  355288781. 
Stelnmetz.  Charles,  233463128. 
Stengel,  Charles  W.,  229386279. 
Stephans,  Richard  A.,  146280611. 
Stepp,  Robert  H.,  230329758. 
Stevens,  Lynn  H.,  528423059. 
Steverson,  Lynn,  265420485. 
Stewart,  James  T,  162281636. 
Stewart,  Jessie  E.,  430643285. 
Stlner.  Carl  W.,  412549681. 
Stocky.  Peter  D..  073289260. 
Stokes,  John  P..  m,  366444844. 
Stone,  John  B.,  643368656. 
Strlckler,  WlUiam,  233624868. 
Strltzlnger,  Frederick,  448344448. 
Strok,  Albert  J.,  297284626. 
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Stronach.  Ronald  E.,  668420764. 
Strzok.  Peter  P.,  390349617. 
SuUlnger.  Carl  W.,  489368512. 
Sullivan.  George  C.  096263773. 
Sullivan,  John  H.,  026261205. 
Sullivan,  Robert  P.,  027282936. 
Summers,  Harry  G.,  Jr.,  285269869. 
Sutherland,  John  R.,  226428772. 
Sutton,  Jerry  W.,  432600256, 
Swanson,  David  V.,  044283854. 
Swanson,  David  W.,  330288229. 
Swenson,  Louis  S.,  523342340. 
Tademy,  Dudley  L.,  439447429. 
Talt,  Thomas  H.,  085263223. 
Takane,  James  N.,  576226666. 
Talley,  Earl  H.,  226368009. 
Taylor,  Alfred  E.,  194269002. 
Tear,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  346266756. 
Tedesco,  John  J.,  024281806. 
Teeter,  Charles  E.,  483483884. 
TeUer,  Jon  R.,  306347892. 
Terpstra,  John  J.,  Jr.,  566424173. 
Thamasett,  Otto  J.,  071302132. 
Thelbert,  Jude  J.,  298269633. 
Thlede,  Alfred  J.,  318260066. 
Thomas,  Edward  J.  F.,  012269193. 
Thomas,  Oovan  C,  417388455. 
Thomas,  Richard  E.,  530202568. 
Thompson,  Charles  A.,  426721714. 
Thompson,  David  E.,  549424241. 
Thompson,  David  E.,  497341134. 
Thompson,  George  H.,  264546586. 
Thompson,  James  E.,  Jr.,  252506760. 
Thompson,  Michael  R.,  639284542. 
Thompson,  Richard  A.,  519362073. 
Thompson,  WUllam  E.,  339222796, 
Thoreson,  Oscar  B.,  503348889. 
Thomock,  John  R.,  518347867. 
Thorsen,  John  S.,  375341665. 
Thrallklll,  John  R.,  249525733. 
TlUey,  James  N.,  Jr.,  117267010. 
Tllton,  Robert  C,  066285284. 
Tipton,  James  A.,  415540355. 
Tlrre,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  158246919. 
Tlsson,  Guenther  J.,  542404855. 
Toblason,  Allan  R.,  026268098. 
Todd,  George  K.,  Jr.,  315348600. 
Toftoy,  Charles  N.,  420525734. 
Tomlinson,  Raymond,  426623899. 
Toomey,  Francis  X..  158246310. 
Totln,  John  R.,  167244987. 
Toye,  John  E.,  216304333. 
Traas,  Adrian  G.,  394304820. 
Trahan,  Frank  W.,  461365618. 
Tredway,  Robert  N.,  260460588. 
Trent.  WUllam  E.,  643363845. 
Trueheart.  WUllam,  013286416. 
TrumbiUl,  Hugh  H.,  Jr.,  022261073. 
Trunkes,  William  J..  082244967. 
Tuck,  John  S.,  019249237. 
Turner.  Clyde  A.,  m,  418469861. 
Turner.  Ronald  D.,  324287439. 
Tuttle,  WllUam  G.  T.,  726073388. 
TyrreU,  Edward  W.,  325267674. 
Umbaugh,  Lloyd  D.,  306361232. 
Van  Fleet,  Townaend,  566447849. 
Van  Harty,  C,  Jr.,  434464905. 
Van  Horn,  John  T.,  338387771. 
Van  Meter,  Harold  C,  256487087. 
Vanderschaaf ,  John,  386322978. 
Vanture,  Paul  D.,  226422811. 
Varallo.  Franols  V.,  356241340. 
Vlctortne,  CUfford,  068307752. 
VlUarreal,  Julian,  626683669. 
Vincent,  WendeU  C,  383345012. 
Vlney,  James  L..  224406832. 
Vinson.  Paul  H..  432689808. 
Voelkel,  Eugene,  466563155. 
Waddell,  Roger  W.,  505521558. 
Wafer,  William  J..  433467447. 
Wagg.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  004368701. 
Waggoner,  Robert  N..  245466339. 
Wagner,  Robert  E.,  226423959. 
Waldack,  AllJert  C,  342266612. 
Walker,  Costelle  B.,  268460956. 
Walker,  Jack  A.,  266468589. 
WaUlng.  James  B.  Jr.,  042268844. 
WaUls,  CecU  L.,  466326306. 
Walsh,  Raymond  M.,  011268603. 
Walter.  John  L.,  266431308. 
Walters,  Charles  O.,  633288834. 
Ward,  James  J.,  621386025. 


Weird,  Leonard  M.,  Jr.,  257483816. 
Ward.  Rayburn  L..  Jr..  409501097. 
Ward,  Wallace  W.,  8r.,  126266024. 
Warnberg,  Harry  E.,  472362263. 
Warren,  Peter  J.,  447366011. 
Warren,  Rufford,  400480292. 
Waslnger,  Edwin  P.,  509321300. 
Waskowlcz,  Francis,  332303057. 
Watklns,  Thomas  D.  I.,  227424102. 
Weary,  Sheron  E..  297263487. 
Webb,  Richard  B.,  619366732. 
Webb,  Robert  H..  Jr.,  413528384. 
Weber,  Victor  A..  449589959. 
Webster.  Howard  E.  J..  119262697. 
Webster.  Robert  L.  J..  678466500. 
Weckel.  Edward  C,  129288707. 
Weems,  Sands  S.,  m,  460468140. 
Wees,  George  G..  608365139. 
Welffenbach.  WUllam.  114285271. 
Wels.  James  H..  327304314. 
Welsto,  John  A.,  390308124. 
Wellman.  WiUlam  H..  104380041. 
Wentworth,  Eugene  G.,  614306666. 
Wesley,  Clemon  H.,  462502012. 
West,  Donald  R.,  452504661. 
Wetzel,  Gerald  R.,  261463986. 
Wharton,  Terrance  D.,  232542171. 
Whedbee,  John  S.,  Sr.,  423404326. 
Wheeler,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  384301724. 
White.  David  J.,  4803831 18. 
White,  Lawrence  L.,  144227218. 
Whitley.  WUllam  R..  438502254. 
Whltt,  Samuel  T.,  234544842. 
Wlchert,  Gilbert  H.,  508283278. 
WldeU.  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  261482774. 
Wldlck.  James  L.,  454366769. 
Wldmer,  Edwin  R.,  139281169. 
Wiernlk,  Gerald  D.,  099283290. 
Wlger,  Leslie  T.,  094264225. 
WUkins,  Jesse  B.,  Jr.,  241569181. 
Wilkinson,  Ralph  C,  726093032. 
WUliams,  Forrest  H.,  420382217. 
Wllllama,  Glen  W.,  408489331. 
WilUams,  Jack  H.,  171287926. 
Williams,  John  B.,  099283230. 
WlUlams,  Richard  L.,  547442306. 
Wmiams,  Robert  B.,  420404675. 
Williams,  Samuel,  141269004. 
WllUamson,  Donald,  617385001. 
WUUamson,  Nell  8.,  666449182. 
WUlla,  Carlton  R.,  224321062. 
Willis,  James  S.,  Jr.,  226429770. 
Wllmot,  Richard  W.,  317326910. 
Wilson.  Donald  E.,  233522368. 
Wilson,  John  P.,  Jr..  249445502. 
Wilson,  Norman  S.,  444301383. 
WUson.  Richard  A..  136282991. 
Wilson.  WllUam  D..  250524348. 
Winder,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  271323687. 
Winger,  Norman,  268321812. 
Wlnalow,  John  E.,  349287030. 
Winter,  Robert  G.,  043283432. 
Winzurk,  WllUam  F.,  223429649. 
WUe.  Paul  E.,  165265649. 
Wist,  Fred  C,  64401610. 
Wittenberg,  Kenneth,  388300471. 
Woith,  Francis  E.,  320241646. 
Wolff,  Robert  A.,  001226765. 
WoUerton,  Charles,  233586110. 
Wood,  Nelson  v.,  318306804. 
Woods,  Rex  J.,  446288401. 
WooUey,  John  E.,  142306224. 
Works,  Richard  E.,  021260331. 
Wright.  Gergory  F.,  554428933. 
Wulff .  Roy  A.,  262506772. 
Wyatt,  SterUng  W.,  263466836. 
Wynn,  Sidney  R..  419449232. 
Yaun,  WlUlam  W.,  Jr.,  231446811. 
Yeats,  Christopher.  660481504. 
Young,  Laurence  J.,  148261713. 
Zlnmier,  Gerald  H.,  Jr.,  563469843. 
Zimmerman,  Robert,  604304701. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Andrews,  Joel  E.,  424409801. 
BeU,  Berdon  M.,  Jr.,  214266607. 
Blunt,  Kenneth  L.,  485262995. 
Bowers,  Curtis  R..  Jr.,  201244191. 
Boyce,  David  G.,  428448490. 
Chavvarry,  Richard  E.,  081263143. 
Cochran,  Keric  J.,  569348644. 
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Crick,  Robert  D.,  414446377. 
David,  Lawrence  T.,  260401463. 
Dlnkel,  Emil  L.,  313309933. 
Fung,  Edmond,  553323649. 
Gray,  George  H.,  232466034. 
Grenz,  Clinton  E.,  501301925. 
Grothe,  Richard  E.,  624325401. 
Hyde.  Partick  H..  441326778. 
Kraak,  Peter  J.,  471287742. 
Kyle.  Charles  G.,  165264833. 
Prout.  Gordon  R.,  106201481. 
Reswlk,  George  V.,  137268403. 
Rivers,  Daniel  L.,  267341358. 
Schmidt,  Charles  H..  607240476. 
SlUlman,  Edwin  T..  464382078. 
Thomas,  Everette  J.,  266263481. 
Wilson,  David  L.,  098220382. 

WOaiEN'S    ARMY    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Dial,  Retta  F..  438361807. 
Jump,  Janice  G.,  417546557. 
Lane,  Betty  J.,  565364210. 
Oclalre,  Joyce  W..  016242983. 
Thompson.  Flora  G..  364341743. 
Wagner,  LUUan  N..  377337890. 

MKDICAL   CORPS 

To  he  major 

Ahearn,  Arthur  M..  146261143. 

Albright.  John  D..  442364701. 

Anderson.  Paul  D.,  548484234. 

Bacon,  WUllam  L  ,  454527929. 

Baker,  Dudley  P.,  435547899. 

Barnes,  Sam  T.,  370348758. 

Baumann,  BUly  B.,  491385277. 

Berman,  Howard  H.,  577528028. 

Blnlon.  Gerald  R.,  458546340. 

Blight,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  346303217. 

Bowers,  Mlrlon  P.,  265504439. 

Brewer,  Gerard  F.,  096287410. 

Burr,  Donald  C,  447349662. 

Calami ta.  Prank  T,  Jr.,  052285689. 

Campbell,  Peter  M..  102140266. 

Caput,  WlUlam  G.,  382320528. 

Casper,  Edmund,  281322770. 

Clarke,  David  A.,  224524704. 

CUngan,  Robert  C.  426663505. 

Cofer,  Hershel  F.,  255488129. 

Coggln,  Julian  T.,  264508997. 

Colwell,  Edward  J.,  022264616. 

Davla,  James  E.,  353284367. 

De  Los,  Santos,  Manuel,  451526940. 

Dl  Lallo,  Chester  A.,  132286172. 

Dlerdorff,  Edwin  P.,  181288991. 

Dlshman,  Jess  M..  Jr.,  336366470. 

Edwards,  Henry  E.,  276286950. 

Elsenbaum,  Sidney  L.,  131285906. 

Flair,  Robert  C.  439507197. 

Gardner,  Richard  L.,  669402422. 

Gerkln,  David  O.,  312363117. 

Grant,  Robert  N.,  241524515. 

Grossman,  Richard  A.,  091307360. 

Qugel,  Xxjrenz  W.,  315323384. 

Gunter,  Charles  A.,  452488551. 

Harklns,  Paul  D.,  192280968. 
Hays,  Leonard  L.,  644381242. 

Hedlund,  Kenneth  W.,  115266698. 

Henderson.  Robert  L.,  421460380. 
Herlng,  Herman  D.,  544346552. 
Hlnshaw,  Arned  L..  246228643. 

Hlrata,  Richard  M.,  575327227. 
Holman,  Melvln  R..  425624073. 
Houston,  Samuel  D.,  462504314. 
Hunt,  Keith  K.,  Jr.,  225440695. 
Hutchison,  James  R.,  200289994. 
James,  Edwin  C,  527347976. 
Jarstfer,  Bruce  S.,  348366648. 
Kaplan,  Burton  H.,  097282406. 
Kato,  Ronald  H.,  675323148. 
Kebllsh.  Peter  A..  Jr.,  202261323. 
Kessler,  David,  119346668. 
KlmbreU,  Robert  A..  418606236. 
King,  Everett  G.,  444349118. 
Knapp,  Stanley  C,  Jr.,  368342443. 
La  Plana,  Francis  G.,  226469132. 
Lablche,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  415566640. 
Larson,  Paul  H.,  473361066. 
Levlnson,  Louis  E.,  181328325. 
Levitt,  Gilbert  W.,  131289966. 
Lewis,  Charles  W.,  233502389. 


LUlle,  Homer  J..  Jr.,  293303873. 
Iifack,  David  W.,  608429302. 
Madorsky,  David  D.,  284308416. 
Manuel,  Wllbert  J.,  435582587. 
Masi,  Anthony  V.,  047260785. 
Matthews,  MarshaU,  477361761, 
Mclver,  WUllam  J.,  258564766. 
McMUlln,  Theodore,  462487417. 
McNamee,  PhUlp  I.,  078301991. 
Miller,  Franklin  C,  401449861. 
Moak,  Wilson  E.,  426589461. 
Morales-Cabranes,  Manuel,  681442087. 
Mortta,  Eugene  T.,  157268718. 
Mulkerln.  Lawrence,  178308204. 
Navln,  James  J.,  603286808. 
Nllgee,  Thomas  C,  274361993. 
Norcott,  Edward  A.,  144283163. 
Pettyjohn,  Prank  S.,  222187470. 
PozelnUc,  Louis  S.,  522405315. 
Qulnn,  Frank  M.,  172284439. 
Rakolta,  George  Q.,  371368089. 
Reem,  Richard  C,  469429917. 
Rich,  John  D.,  499366701. 
WTlymann,  Frederick,  530222397. 
Schatzman,  Ronald  C,  295304434. 
Schultz,  Boyd  L.,  287268302. 
See,  Donald  H.,  629444279. 
Segal,  Avrom  C,  159285504. 
Seltter,  Olrard,  in.,  196286222. 
Severance,  Richard,  071362542. 
Seymour,  Donald  W.,  070286892. 
Slahorek,  George  J.,  497383599. 
Slaughter,  Robert  L.,  417462632. 
Slawson,  Robert  W.,  482386318. 
Smith,  WllUam  A.,  Jr.,  229404425. 
Stebblng,  George  E.,  577504320. 
Stephenson,  Jackie,  462546331. 
StoUer,  Jerry  J.,  479361459. 
Stucker,  Paul  J.,  318303237. 
Tsoulos,  Demetrlos,  332304659. 
Vavrin,  Charles  R.,  389300633. 
Ventry,  PaiU  G.,  128242600. 
Vernlck,  Jerome  J.,  167323946. 
Vlchlck,  Donald  A.,  282347877. 
Volpe.  Joseph  A.,  559469281. 
Wallner.  Herman  C.  564465168. 
Warren,  George  ni,  249649659. 
Watson.  Robert  L.,  403551461. 
White,  Richard  S.,  200284207. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Appleton,  Isaac  E.,  439606020. 
Axlnn,  Sherman,  128262350. 
Belasco,  John  R.,  042246906. 
Cohen,  Marvin  W.,  112286454. 
Dayoub,  Michael  B.,  281323861. 
Eandlorlo,  Leo  M.,  168286184. 
Eberhardt,  John  J.,  Jr..  188286316. 
Foster,  Richard  A.,  497382315. 
Hansen,  Carl  A.,  327304575. 
Hawley,  Charles  E.,  300285094. 
Hennlg,  Guenther  H.,  392407208. 
HlUls,  Robert  E.,  488388577. 
Hipp,  Benny  R.,  431604772. 
Hobaugh,  Don  C,  170300468. 
Johnson,  Baxter  E.,  Jr..  191289049. 
Kazlusky,  Joseph  B.,  386342065. 
Kirchofl.  David  A..  454566889. 
Leslie.  Donald  B.,  528446230. 
Lewis,  Marlin  R.,  392302797. 
Lorlo,  Gary  P.,  434607239. 
Luther,  Wallace  W..  235565077. 
Martin,  Robert  L..  415584324. 
Mayotte,  Richard  V..  375340083. 
Metzger,  Floyd  D.,  510288762. 
Pare,  Henri  A..  015288252. 
Parmer,  Dennis  E.,  457508426. 
Perez,  Blenvenldo,  062260346. 
Pickett,  Alan  B.,  016307956. 
Pommert,  Charles  J..  281305350. 
Pompura,  John  P.,  217288598. 
Reddln,  James  B.,  290302507. 
Seymour,  Pred  W.,  Jr.,  405428348. 
Slmklns,  Benjamin  R.,  531342096. 
Suson,  Morris  A.,  624362206. 
Swlntak,  Edward  F..  018286735. 
Trawlck.  Jack  8.,  442349263. 
Walker,  Kahn  K.,  261641236. 
Walowltz,  Charles,  300303008. 
Wentz,  Clarence  E..  303333487. 


VETHUNART    CORPS 


To  be  major 
BeUamy,  Albert  D.,  291245689. 
Blanchard,  Decatur.  243362603. 
Boucher,  John  H.,  491308146. 
Bratthauar,  Robert,  328285232. 
Clark.  WUllam  H.  H..  256545376. 
Drolte,  James  A.,  511309866. 
Ferguson.  James  A.,  256584501. 
Hagberg,  Mylo  M,,  473262863. 
Kovatch,  Robert  M.,  394346144. 
Lindquist,  Edwin  W..  327288330. 
Lolzeaux,  Peter  S.,  216306304. 
McCaUum,  WUllam,  368366062. 

IklkDICAL    BERVICX    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Adcock,  Bobby  R.,  439448130. 
Barden,  Regginlal  R..  254561094. 
Bateman,  Jack  N.,  466387514. 
Bates,  Robert  A.,  343288408. 
Belcher,  LUlard  F.,  444249611. 
Black.  Edward  J..  Jr.,  431643292. 
Berth,  Alfred  G.,  299303369. 
Brand,  Fred  C,  390341542. 
Brekhus,  Dennis  A.,  470368213. 
Broadfoot,  Bobby  E.,  416401091. 
Brooks,  Benjamin  A.,  479269346. 
Carper,  Robert  R.,  230601967. 
Casasanta,  John  J..  188269625. 
Clcoone,  Vincent  J.,  069266760. 
Oonklln,  Robert  D.,  616289808. 
Davis.  John  F..  404442945. 
Dobson,  Benjamin  P.,  249488566. 
Dorrough,  Earnest  L.,  425563184. 
Dublel,  Joseph,  Jr.,  027240686. 
Dunkelberg,  WUbur,  467362215. 
Edwards,  Lewis  M.,  528406823. 
Edwards,  Tom  R.,  466563435. 
Emmons,  Bobby  B.,  455489620. 
Fields,  Robert  E.,  461444615. 
Folding,  Joseph  P.,  037206683. 
Foimtaln,  Donald  B.,  027268316. 
French,  Ernest  D.,  363349236. 
French,  George  R.,  147261040. 
Gaflney.  John  P.,  531326648. 
OUlesple,  Ronald  L.,  561446335. 
Green,  Grant  E.,  429544080. 
Harllng,  John  T.,  422407171. 
Hawkins.  Sanders  P.,  058289520. 
Hayes,  James  H.,  241460006. 
Hembree,  Calvin  S.,  467421607. 
Herek,  Robert  L.,  607366174. 
Hobbs.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  444229859. 
Hucks,  John  A.,  262367329. 
Johns,  WUllam  C,  519344318. 
Johnson,  WUllam  H.,  128260970. 
Johnston,  Jerry  M.,  200241054. 
Jones,  Donn  C,  316306411. 
Jung,  Paul  T.,  347283584. 
Kays,  John  M.,  142248722. 
Klsel,  John  G.,  200223300 
Kleber,  Robert  E.,  024280647. 
Koch,  Joseph  L.,  506301056. 
Lafleur,  George  J.,  001244217 
Lamb,  WlUlam  O.,  497321309.' 
Leddy,  John  T.,  426327434. 
Leeder,  Laird  G.,  Jr.,  154244267. 
Luccl,  Frank  J.,  385321313. 
Martlnka,  Gerald  R.,  475343193. 
McDermott,  Frank  E..  525667046. 
McDoweU,  Frank,  Jr.,  230360604. 
McGough,  Sammy,  433605398. 
McMahon,  Robert  P.,  503346917. 
Moody,  Dan  D.,  444348129. 
Ney,  Leland  E..  178223701. 
Ockert,  CarroU  A.,  468666448. 
Ohaver,  Donald  R.,  233628416. 
Orbelo,  WUllam  R.,  152263168. 
Oswalt,  Harris  G.,  466402180. 
PanneU.  Robert  F..  463484973. 
Pascal,  Harold  S.,  298262035. 
Pitts,  WlUlam  P..  523326174. 
Posey,  WiUlam  L.,  636324409. 
Reddy,  John  J.,  Jr.,  049235846. 
Redman,  David  E..  340302697. 
Rehusch,  Kenneth  8.,  332283000. 
Reynolds.  David  G..  339281394. 
Roper,  Rex  S..  619323248. 
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Slmnacher,  Bruce  D.,  449607473. 
Sout«r,  John  R..  124240508. 
Sperandlo,  John  R.,  160321157. 
Stavlsh,  Peter  J..  152220884. 
Tatam.  William  M..  425488853. 
Trecartln,  Edward  O.,  006306205. 
Uemura,  Edward  H.,  575383622. 
Vann,  Lawrence  K..  531326032. 
Wallace,  Norman  G..  009204520. 
Waller,  Donald  A.,  450326675. 
Washington,  Charles,  171280703. 
Weaver.  Joseph  U.,  Jr.,  578449436. 
Webb,  Charles  L..  260469657. 
Woodward,  William  E.,  230381029. 
Toiing,  John  W.,  Jr.,  427626077. 

ARMT    NURSE    CORPS 

To   be  major 
Burton,  Robert  W.,  381283367. 
Castleman,  Olynna  K.,  465467613. 
Oonley,  Everett  W.,  337224097. 
Cruzen,  Oran  G.,  398205216. 
David,  Erich  W.  P.,  127143332. 
Davis,  Marlon  J.,  002201253. 
De  Vo68,  Joan  K.,  524408627. 
Dlener,  Dolores  E.,  398283226. 
Hvdiy,  Robert  P..  030241144. 
Perry,  Oswald  A.,  433501836. 
Gorman,  Carole  A.,  396281673. 
Hauck,  Leonard  N.,  501408484. 
Hernandez,  Nllza  R..  581200695. 
Jaclcson,  Helen,  287229480. 
Johnson,  Calalera  E.,  261629896. 
Jones.  Addle  B.  L.,  069260752. 
Karwoekl,  Richard  J.,  185247875. 
Koneck,  Anna,  188269308. 
Lasslter.  Marlon  E.,  244443614. 
Lee,  Unda,  530201432. 
Lewis,  Margaret  A.,  265443945. 
Lyke,  Elizabeth  M..  350227657. 
Mcintosh.  Hazel  M.,  552406742. 
McLoughUn,  Audrey,  012241017. 
Michael.  Marbeth  G.,  346304160. 
Miller,  Patricia  M.,  389248741. 
Miller,  Teryl  R.,  356262736. 
Murray,  John  L.,  210262838. 
Myers,  Charles  L.,  Jr..  522248175. 
Powell,  Robert  B.,  198244512. 
Romeo,  James  J.,  107262727. 
Rupp,  Robert  P.,  262382471. 
Sater,  Corlnne  M.,  021205296. 
Shlmerda,  Joan  L.,  517365307. 
SUvestre.  Patricia,  117266091. 
Slewltzke,  Connie  L.,  396324710. 
Small,  Norma  R.,  185286798. 
Smith,  Georgia  D.,  509229601. 
Storey,  BUly  M.,  466505075. 
Swenson,  James  W.,  473369582. 
Tracy.  Joseph  M.,  168245943. 
Trafford.  Alfred  P.,  154209064. 
Williams,  Edith,  179288356. 
Woods,  Francis  X.,  166262857. 
Toungman,  Clifford,  059245819. 

AUCT    ICEDICAL    SFBCIALIKT   OOBPB 

To  be  major 
Qronley,  Joanne  K.,  537329411. 
Hall,  Blary  S.,  223460423. 
Landen.  Betty  R.,  024206412. 
CJzbum,  Mary  S.,  253560146. 
Thompson,  Margaret,  260601312. 

AUfY    PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  captain 
Buchanan,  Samuel  J.,  466605130. 
Grubbs,  Judson  B..  n,  275341140. 
Haag.  Donald  E.,  312427804. 
Hicks,  Larry  E.,  4525649S9. 
Jackson,  Jerry  P.,  555468688. 
Manning,  James  O.,  Jr.,  436660107. 
Martin,  John  T..  in,  147326309. 
Matthews.  Merald  L.,  441366743. 
Muhlethaler,  Robert  C,  617388954. 
Norwood,  Prank  R.,  Jr.,  451609786. 
Ortiz,  Luis  R.,  582646260. 
Priest,  Robert  W.,  238503933. 
Renner,  Stephen  A.,  131283924. 
RoUlns,  Gordon  C,  012320206. 
Smith,  Tommy  R..  463548456. 
Ward.  Samuel  R.,  Jr.,  266522768. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


CHAPUUN 

To  be  captain 
McCarthy,  Michael  J..  119248270. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Ck>rps   for   permanent    appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major: 


Oerald  O.  Abel 
Ronald  M.  Abshtre 
Billy  H.  Adams 
Billy  W.  Adams 
Joe  C.  Adams 
Blchard  J.  Ahlers 
Thomas  H.  Aiken 
Robert  B.  Alexander 
Richard  H.  Alexander 
Charles  R.  Alexander 
Earl  R.  Allen 
Rodney  H.  Alley,  Jr. 
Myrl  W.  Alllnder.  Jr. 
Ray  D.  Ammon 
Donald  E.  Andersen 
Jesse  E.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Bobby  O.  Anthls 


Charles  G.  Bryan 
John  H.  Buchanan 
Howard  V.  Bucknam 
Nicholas  M.  Bunch 
Vincent  R.  Burdelskl 
Joseph  C.  Burger,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Burgess 
John  P.  Burke 
Arthur  E.  Burkh&rt 
Eugene  B.  Burleson, 

Jr. 
Leslie  D.  Burnett 
Edmund  B.  Bums 
John  R.  Bums,  Jr. 
William  J.  BurrowB 
Orlando  L.  Busby,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Butchart 


Reginald  E.  Armstrong  Bobby  G.  Butcher 


John  P.  Atherton 
Randall  W  Austin 
James  D.  Avery 
Ronald  A.  Ayers 
■dward  R.  Bailey 
Richard  W.  Bailey 
Ross  T.  Bailey 
Horace  W.  Baker 
Robert  M.  Balch 
Walter  P.  Barclay 
William  R.  Barnard 
Richard  J.  Barnes 
Albert  P.  Barry 
William  A.  Barry,  Jr. 
William  D.  Bauer 
Harry  L.  Bauknlght 
Larned  V.  Bearce 
Richard  W.  Beason 
Lynn  A.  Behymer 
William  R.  Belcher 
Prank  S.  Bell 
Oene  E.  Berbaum 
Daniel  F.  Bergen 
Alphonse  A.  Bernotas 
Jay  N.  Blbler 
Leroy  A.  Blckley 
Balcolm  T.  Bird 
Richard  A.  Bishop 
Samuel  E.  Black 
Dwlght  L.  Bledsoe 
Harper  L.  Bohr,  Jr. 
Bruce  B.  Bowman 
Francis  D.  Booth 
Ctordon  O.  Booth 
Oerald  W.  Boston 
Dennis  R.  Bowen 
Robert  L.  Bowersox 
Ray  W.  Bowles 
James  T.  Brackman  11 
George  H.  Braman,  Jr. 
James  R.  Brandon  III 
Glenn  D.  Bratcher 
Roy  G.  Breltenbach 
John  V.  Brennan 
Robert  V.  Brennan 
Billy  R.  Brldgewater 
Arthur  P.  Brill,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Brlnegar 
Edward  C.  Brlnkley, 

Jr. 
Oscar  W.  Brltton 
Bobble  K.  Brodle 
Donald  C.  Brodle 
Paul  W.  Bronaon 
Bruce  G.  Brown 
Herman  C.  Brown 
James  B.  Brown 
James  R.  Brown,  Jr. 
Jimmy  L.  Brown 
Larry  K.  Brown 
Mark  T.  Brown 
Peter  C.  Brown 
James  J.  Bruce 


Prank  H.  Butler 
John  H.  Butler 
David  H.  Calhoun 
Paul  P.  Cameron,  Jr. 
John  M.  Campanelll 
Frank  L.  Capln 
Paul  L.  Carlson 
Robert  A.  Cames 
Frederick  A.  Carolan 
William  R.  CarroU 
David  L.  Cartwrlgbt, 

Jr. 
John  J.  Carty 
Theodore  V.  Cassldy 
Bradley  F.  Cate 
George  L.  Cates 
Matthew  P.  Caulfleld 
Dennis  A.  Cavagnaro 
Ross  C.  Chalmson 
Francis  X.  Chambers, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Chamblles 
John  A.  Chancey 
Daniel  B.  Chapla 
Robert  S.  Charles 
Harold  H.  Clark 
John  T.  Cllne 
Ralph  L.  Close 
Lean  Cohan,  Jr. 
Jean  P.  Cole 
Carl  G.  Collins 
Patrick  G.  Collins 
Thomas  M.  Collins 
Donald  R.  Comer 
Anthony  T.  Common 
Danleld  B.  Cone 
Carey   B.   Connell,   Jr. 
James  P.  Connell,  Jr. 
Michael  H.  Conner 
Matthew  T.  Cooper 
Donald  H.  Cormack 
Everett  L.  Cowley 
George  F.  Cox 
Herbert  E.  Craig 
Donald  S.  Creal,  Jr. 
Jlmmle  A.  Creech 
Gerard  P.  Crlscuolo 
James  P.  Crowley 
Warren  A.  Culpepper 
Denns    M.     Cunning- 
ham 
James  H.  Curd 
James  E.  Dalberg 
Thomas  J.  Dalzell 
Bobby  L.  Daniels 
Robert  L.  Daniels 
Charles  L.  Daugherty, 

Jr. 
Charles  E.  Davis  III 
Donald  L.  Davis 
James  P.  Dawson 
Bernard  C.  Day 
Frank  E.  Deal 


Mmj  IJt,  1971 

Richard  H.  Glass 
Johnny  B.  Gobble,  Jr. 
Glen  Golden 
Leroy  H.  Gonzales 


Bennett  R.  Dean 

Oene  A.  Deegan 

James  C.  Deemer 

John  C.  Deibert  ni 

Laurence  Delmore  IllCharles  J.  Goode,  Jr. 

Barrle  O.  Delp  John  K.  Goodyear 

Pasquale  W.  Demar-      Francis  L.  Gould 

tlno  Robert  J.  Graham 

Clifton   L.    Deornellas  Joseph  M.  Gratto 


John  R.  Dewan 
Gerald  L.  Diffee 
John  H.  Ditto 
Albert  K.  Dixon  II 
Edward  E.  Dixon 
Edward  R.  Doane 
Shaun  J.  Doherty 


John  T.  Gray 
Edward  L.  Green 
Ronald  R.  Grega 
Robert  C.  Gregor 
George  R.  Griggs 
John  S.  Grlnalds 
Larry  K.  Grlssett 


Michael  E.  Domlnguez Roger  A.  Gurley 


Gerald  F.  Dooley 
Dale  D.  Dorman 
Donald  M.  Douglas 
George  H.  Douse 
Billy  H.  Draflen 
Terry  C.  Drew 
Dave  O.  Drewelow 
David  S.  Dnun 
Marcel  J.  Dube 
J.  R.  Duckworth 


Robert  L.  Hagener 
Harold  W.  Hale 
William  H.  Hale,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Hamilton 
Ray  L.  Hanle,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Hanley 
Larry  B.  Hannah 
Dawson  P.  Hansen 
Thomas  C.  Hargrove 
John  E.  Harms 


Ellsworth  M.  Dunn,  Jr.  John  E.  Harris 


John  D.  Durrant 
Edgar  G.  Dyer 
Edward  J.  Dyer,  Jr. 
PavU  W.  Dyer 
Kenneth  W.  Earls 
Herbert  R.  Edson 
Robert  F.  Edwards 
John  M.  Elchelberger 
Henry  L.  Eisenson 
Duane  E.  Eley 
Jerry  W.  Elliott 
Thomas  L.  Elser 


Graydon  D.  Hauff 
John  D.  Haynes 
Peter  M.  Heiman 
Conrad  W.  Helnzer- 

llng,  Jr. 
John  W.  Hemingway 
Hor£ice  F.  Herllhy 
James  E.  Herlocker 
Donald  F.  Herman 
Douglas  P.  Hlbbs 
John  J.  Hllgers 
William  P.  Hlllsman 


Charles  J.  Eltrlngham  Robert  T.  Hlmmerich 


Philip  C.  English 
Oerald  A.  Enos 
Robert  K.  Ervl 
William  P.  Eshelman 
Robert  J.  Esposlto 
Leonard  L.  Etcho 
William  E.  Everett 
Chauncey  R. 

PairchUd 
Thomas  J.  Faleskie 
Francis  X. 

Farrington 
James  P.  Faulkner 
Philip  J.  Fehlen 
William  J.  Peind 
Angelo  Fernandez 
Donald  Festa 
Steven  E.  Field 
Raymond  F.  Plndlay, 

Jr. 
Walter  M.  Pitts 
Charles  A.  Felming 
Billy  M.  Floyd 
John  G.  Flynn 
Joseph  F.  Flynn 
Edward  B.  Foster 
Anthony  J.  Fraioli 
Jay  A.  Freeman 
David  J.  Frie 
John  R.  Fritsch 
Ray  A.  Frigate 
Robert  A.  Purtado 
Vincent  R.  Gallery 
Bryan  A.  Gallup 
William  H.  Ganz 
Louis  C.  Gapenskl 
John  T.  Garcia 
Robert  B.  Gardner 
James  F.  Gazzale 
Royall  W.  Gels 
Michael  S.  Gerlng 
George  Gibbs 
Charles  W.  Gibson, 

Jr. 
Jerrald  E.  Giles 
WllUam  Gilflllan  HI 
Alec  Gillespie 
James  E.  Givan 


Philip  M.  Hinkle 
Donald  B.  Hlrsch 
Francis  A.  Hocevsu- 
Donald  A.  Hodgen 
Pleter  L.  Hogaboom 
Carroll  O.  HoUman 
James  A.  Honse 
William  P.  Horner 
Samuel  M.  Horton 
Edward  L.  House,  Jr. 
John  J.  Houtchens 
David  T.  Howe 
Norman  W.  Huddy,  Jr. 
Walter  R.  Huf 
Edwin  L.  Huff 
William  H.  Huffcut  n 
Donald  R.  Huffman 
James  L.  Hughes 
Lloyd  W.  Hyatt,  Jr. 
Jacob  E.  lies 
Robert  E.  Uzhoefer 
Harold  E.  Itchkawlch 
Earnest  Jarvls 
Jerry  H.  Jenkins 
Stephen  J.  Jennings 
Duane  S.  Jensen 
Thomas  R.  Jensen 
Charles  M.  Johnson 
Poindexter  M.  Johnson 
Robert  E.  Johnson 
Clyde  J.  Johnston 
Richard  K.  Joiner 
Hugh  S.  Jolley 
Paul  G.  Judklna 
Warren  D.  Kalas 
Charles  W.  Kappelman 
Stephen  H.  Kaster 
Ronald  J.  Kaye 
Michael  P.  Keane,  Jr. 
Gordon  W.  Keiser 
Charles  R.  Keith 
Floyd  H.  Keller 
Noel  J.  Keller 
John  D.  Kelley 
Reginald  C.  Kelley,  Jr. 
William  R.  Kelley 
Glenn  D.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Glenn  O.  Kennedy,  Jr. 


May  U,  1971 

Richard  A.  Kerr 
Jerry  L.  Kershner 
Paul  C.  Kerwln 
Robert  L.  Kerzlc 
Denis  J.  Klely,  Jr. 
John  J.  Kllday 
Kenneth  W.  King,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  King 
James  H.  Klrkham 
Thomas  P.  Klrland 
Arnold  L.  Kllnken- 

berg 
Robert  E.  Knapper 
James  R.  Knight 
Robert  C.  Knowles,  Jr. 
Kenneth  P.  Knuebel 
NeU  D.  Koch 
John  T.  Komar 
Bert  P.  Krages 
John  F.  Krebs 
Robert  C.  Kropinack 
Henry  L.  Kunkel 
George  A.  Kupets 
Gerald  P.  Kurth 
CarroU  M.  Lacrolx 
Jack  B.  Lakes 
Edward  J.  Land,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Langton 
John  D.  Lanlgan 
Gary  M.  Larson 
George  J.  Lattlmore 
Joseph  F.  Lavln 
Richard  C.  Lawe 
Robert  W.  Layer 
WlUiam  P.  Lee 
Raymond  G.  Leidlch 
George  T.  Lengauer, 

Jr. 
Francis  J.  Lennartz 

IV 
James  B.  Leonard,  Jr. 
Rodney  R.  Letxjhworth 
Rayton  A.  Lewis 
Floyd  C.  Lewis 
Harry  A.  Ling  II 
John  D.  Little 
William  E.  LoftUfl 
James  S.  Loop 
Ronald  M.  Losee 
Francis  A.  Loslk 
Jack  R.  Lousma 
Thomas  D.  Love 
WlUiam  B.  Ludwlck 
Donald  O.  Lyman 
Perry  D.  Lyons,  Jr. 
John  M.  Mahoney 
David  W.  Malller 
Robert  A.  Mallard 
Charles  H.  Manazir 
Gaetano  Marino 
James  A.  Marks 
Eugene  O.  Marquette 

in 

Richard  W.  Marsden 
Franklin  H.  Marsh 
John  C.  Marshall 
Raymond  H.  Martin 
Warren  L.  Martin 
Shirley  L.  Mays 
Thomas  P.  McBrlen 
John  G.  McCabe 
Albert  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 
Clifford  L.  McCraw,  Jr. 
Michael  R. 

McDonough 
Theodore  R.  McElroy 
David  L.  McEvoy 
WUllam  T.  McPaU 
Robert  C.  McParlane 
Stanley  M.  McGeehan, 

Jr. 
Robert  W.  McOowan 
John  J.   McMenamln, 

Jr. 
Jack  D.  McNamara 
John  F.  McNeUy 
Curtis  D.  McRaney 
Thomas  P.  Meehan 
Ben  A.  Meharg 
Robert  H.  MelvUle 
Frederick  H. 

Menning,  Jr. 
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Emmett  C.  Merricks, 

Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Merrihew 
Ronald  S.  Merrill 
Walter  H.  Metscher 
WUliam  C.  Mlesch 
Philip  C.  Mlkkelson 
Anthony  D.  Miller 
Donald  E.  MUler 
Joe  E.  MUler 
Richard  A.  MUler 
Frank  E.  MUlner 
MUes  E.  Mlxson 
James  W.  Mizell 
Joseph  P.  Molineaux, 

Jr. 
NeU  Molsbee 
Julian  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Moore 
WUllam  S.  Morlarty 
Robert  S.  Morris,  Jr. 
Jesse  G.  Mulkey 
Thomas  E.  Murley 
John  R.  Murphy 
Louis  T.  Nappi 
George  D.  Navadel 
Rudolf  M.  Nebel 
Robert  L.  Neff 
WUllam  J.  Nevlns,  Jr. 
Alton  E.  Nicol 
Robert  V.  Nlcoll 
Edmund  P.  Noll 
WUton  J.  Norrls,  Jr. 
Cledlth  E.  Oakley 
Leon  E.  Obehaiis 
John  P.  0"brien 
Joseph  J.  O'brlen 
Robert  E.  Odare 
Thomas  R.  O'Donnell 
James  J.  O'Meara 
Jack  L.  Omer 
Michael  O.  O'NeUl 
Lyndell  M.  Orsburn 
George  A.  Ostermann 
Harold  M.  Owens 
Victor  E.  Pacheco 
John  K.  Palmer 
Bennie  L.  Parks 
Charles  R.  Patton 
Richard  N.  Pegler 
Richard  J.  Pereira 
Gerald  L.  Peterson 
BUly  G.  PhUllps 
Harry  F.  Phllson 
Francis  L.  Pierl,  Jr. 
Raiford  L.  Plttman 
Larry  J.  Polk 
Lloyd  G.  Pool 
Donald  A.  Powell 
Thomas  J.  Power 
Thomas  M.  Pratt  HI 
George  S.  Prescott 
Robert  C.  Prewltt 
John  W.  Qulst 
Richard  C.  Raines 
Roger  J.  Ranta 
John  R.  Rasavage 
Allen  B,  Ray 
Gerald  F.  Reczek 
William  O.  Reddick 
Roger  L.  Redelman 
John  H.  Reece 
Robert  L.  Reed 
Lawrence  E.  Reid 
James  E.  ReiUy 
Lawrence  P.  Relman 
WUliam  A.  Renner 
WUllam  H.  Rever,  Jr. 
James  C.  Rejrnolds 
Richard  C.  Reynolds 
Exigene  P.  Rlchter,  Jr. 
James  W.  Rider 
Jon  A.  Rlndfleisch 
Edward  M.  Ringley,  Jr. 
Carson  N.  Robinson 
John  A.  Rohde 
Lawrence  A.  Rolstad 
John  A.  Rooke 
John  J.  Rozman 
Clifton  L.  Rushing,  Jr. 
Bobby  Q.  Rutledge 
Roger  K.  Ryman 


Ramlro  Saenz 
Walter  C.  Sagebiel 
Michael  D.  Salmon 
Ralph  J.  Salvatl 
Robert  B.  Savage,  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Sayers 
Frederick  J.  Schober 
Daniel  W.  Schrader 
Richard  H.  Schwartz 
Richard  B.  Scibeck 
Herbert  L.  Seay 
WllUam  D.  Seymour 
James  R.  Shaffer 
John  K.  Shannahan 
James  P.  Shannon 
Thomas  H.  Shannon 
H.  W.  Shaw 
James  P.  Sherry,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Sboptaw 
David  K.  Shroyer,  Jr. 
David  V.  Shuter 
Thomas  A.  SUvear 
James  D.  Simfwon 
George  W.  Sims,  Jr. 
Duan  K.  Sinclair,  Jr. 
WUllam  T.  Slnnott 
Ronald  A.  Smaldone 
Jerry  R.  SmUey 
Louis  O.  Smith 


Michael  W.  Tlemey 
Dale  L.  Tlnsley 
James  H.  Tlnsley 
James  E.  Toth 
Kenneth  R.  Town 
William  P.  Tremper 
Daniel  F.  Trenskl 
Anthony  Trent 
Paul  B.  Tubach 
G.  B.  Tucker 
Henry    W.    Tuttcrow, 

Jr. 
James  H.  Tutterrow 
John  M.  Tuttle 
Leon  D.  TyrreU 
Robert  J.  TJlses 
James  L.  Underwood 
James  M.  Updyke 
Charles  R.  Upshaw 
James  F.  VaiUancourt 
John  H.  Vannlman 
Raymond  Velasquez 
David  G.  Vest 
Joseph  G.  Vindich 
Lewis  D.  Vogler 
Robert  L.  Vogt 
David  E.  Vowell 
Melvin  N.  Wall 
John  V.  Walsh 


Malcolm  E.  Smith,  Jr.  Roger  D.  Walters 


Walter  G.  Smith,  Jr. 
William  J.  Smith 
Thomas  J.  Smyth 
James  E.  Snlffen 
Frederick  J.  Snyder 


Warren  S.  Walters 
Sanford  B.  Wanner 
Harold  T.  Ward,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Wasko,  Jr. 
Thomas  L.  Watklns 


Leonard  A.  SoUberger,  paul  S.  Weathers,  Jr. 


Jr. 

Harry  L.  Solter,  Jr. 
Merle  G.  Sorensen 
James  P.  Souders 
John  P.  Spangler 
Jack  R.  Spence 
Charles  B.  Sperry 
Henry  C.  Stackpole 

m 

James  E.  Stanton 
David  L.  Steele 
WllUam  L.  Stein 
Samuel  H.  Stevenson 
James  L.  Stewart 
Robert  E.  Stofley 
James  E.  Strawn 
Anthony  W.  Stremic 
James  D.  Strickland, 

Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Stumpf 
James  V.  Sullivan 
Robert  A.  Sutton 
Smith  Sweeney 
Wayne  R.  Swenson 
Orson  G.  Swindle  III 
Bruce  C.  Taylor 
Theodore  W.  Taylor 
Samuel  E.  Thames 
Richard  E.  Theer 
Anton  E.  Therrlault 
Dale  R.  Thibault 
Richard  E.  Thomas 
WUliam  L.  Thomas 


Edward  M.  Weber 
Richard  J.  Weldner 
Richard  C.  Wells 
WUliam  C.  Wessel,  Jr. 
Herman  B.  West,  Jr. 
Joel  I.  WeetfaU 
Paul  B.  WestmlUer 
Marvin  A.  Westphal 
Paul  E.  Westphal,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Whaley 
Joseph  J.  Wheeler 
Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Jr. 
Joseph  H.  White 
Michael  L.  White- 
house,  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Whiting 
Basil  K.  Wlederhold 
William  R.  Wlldprett 
Donald  E.  WiUiams 
John  M.  WlUmarth 
Kelton  M.  WUson 
Robert  B.  WUson 
Christopher  M.  Wogan 
Robert  J.  Wolfenden 
Charles  J.  Wolk,  Jr. 
Abraham  W.  Wolson 
Howard  C.  Wood 
David  G.  Workmon 
Leonard  A.  Wunder- 

Uch 
Grant  L.  YeneraU 
Geoffrey  A.  York 


Richard  K.  Young 
Amos    D.    Thompson,  Thornton  L.  Young- 

Jr.  man 

Robert  R.  Thrasher       Michsiel  J.  Zachodnl 
David  T.  Tlemey  Alfred  Zeikus 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain : 


Paul  R.  Aadnesen 
Michael  C.  Abajlan 
Charles  K.  Abies 
Robert  L.  Adams 
John  H.  Admire 
Edmund  P.  Aldous, 

Jr. 
John  D.  Alexander 
Allan  A.  Algoso,  Jr. 
David  P.  Allen 
George  E.  Allen,  Jr. 
Kenneth  £.  Allen 
Larry  W.  AUen 
Jose  G.  Alonzo 


Richard  S.  Alvarez 
Raymond  H.  Ambrose 
Granville  R.  Amos 
Richard  II.  Amos 
George  A.  Ampagoom- 

lan 
Robert  V.  Ande 
Denis  J.  Anderson.  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Anderson 
William  G.  Andersen 
Lee  H.  Anderson 
Terrence  E,  Anderson 
Thomas  M.  Anderson 
James  W.  Andrews 


WlUiam  R.  Andrews,     WaUace  L.  Campbell 

Jr.  Ray  G.  Canada 

Nlckolas  J.  Angelo         Michael  D.  Carey 
James  B.  Archer  Kenneth  T.  Carllde 

Clifford  H.  Armstrong  John  R.  CarsweU 


Joseph  U.  Arroyo 
James  O.  Atkinson, 

Jr. 
John  P.  Aymond 
Rlcard  A.  Bagby 
RusseU  P.  BaUes 
James  R.  BaUey 
Thomas  C.  BaUey,  Jr. 
Bradley  R.  Balrd 
James  W.  Baker 


Thomas  W.  Carter 
John  J.  Caskey 
Henry  I.  Cates 
Bemie  N.  Cavlneas 
Russell  E.  Cazier 
Robert  P.  Chambers 
Johnny  D.  Chapman 
Leonard  P.  Chapman 

m 

Edward  E.  Chipman 


Theodore  G.  BalderreeGene  H.  Christensen 


Glen  A.  Ballenger 
Lorenzo  R.  Bancells 
Barry  V.  Banks 
Richard  D.  Barba 
WlUiam  L.  Barba 
Andrew  R.  Barkovich 
Gerald  L.  Barlow 
Clarke  C.  Bames 
Charles  E.  Bamett 
James  B.  Barr 
Garold  N.  Batterman 
Dan  P.  Beckner 
Raymond  H. 
Bednarsky 
Robert  A.  Beeler 
Walter  C.  Belcher 
Michael  C.  BeU 
Stanley  L.  Benson 
Roy  B.  Bentson 
VirgU  M.  Berdlne 
Rudy  W.  Bernard 
Floyd  A.  Best 
Leonard  G.  Bethards 
Joseph  A.  Beyer 
Mark  A.  Beymer 
Spencer  G.  Bihler 
John  E.  Bishop 
Russell  M.  Black 
Arthur  C.  Blades 
WUllam  C.  Blaha 
Frank  S.  Blair  in 
Gary  A.  Blair 
James  T.  Blake 


Marvin  E.  Christians 
John  O.  Christiansen, 

Jr. 
Charles  W.  Christy 
Michael  J.  Chumer 
John  A.  Clrte 
Edward  T.  Clark  m 
David  W.  Cleeland 
David  C.  Cleveland 
John  R.  CUckener 
Maurice  G.  Cllne 
Brascal  B.  Cole 
Alvln  L.  Coley 
Benjamin  F.  ColUns 

m 

James  G.  Collins 
Joseph  P.  Colly,  Jr. 
Leslie  R.  Conklin 
Charles  J.  Conlon,  Jr. 
George  M.  ConneU 
John  R.  Connors,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Cook 
David  C.  Corbett 
Patrick  J.  Oorbett 
Ronald  W.  Comer 
Charles  R.  Corrther 
John  O.  Cotton 
Ronald  J.  Coulter 
Jerry  J.  Cowart 
Thomas  P.  Craig,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Crane 
Arthur  O.  Cravets 
Stephen  M.  Creal 


Richard  J.  BlanchfleldJohn  B.  Creel,  Jr. 


William  A.  Blatter 
Andrew  J.  Blenkle 
Joseph  H.  BUchfeldt 

m 

Edward  L.  Bloxom 
Donald  E.  Bonsper 
Norman  P.  Bourre 
Thomas  A.  Bowdltch 
Charles  W.  Bowers 
John  T.  Boyer 
Charles  J.  Brennan 
WUliam  M.  Brink 


Marvin  L.  Creel 
Curtis  T.  Crews 
James  B.  Croft.  Jr. 
Carson  L.  Culler 
Gary  J.  Cummins 
Jack  W.  Cunningham 
Ronald  J.  Curtis 
Thomas  L.  Czecbowskl 
WlUiam  M.  Dale 
Darj'l  D.  Dalrymple 
Ronald  M.  Damura 
Kevin  R.  Daneby 


Randolph  H.  Brlnkley  Walden  L.  Daniel 


John  P.  Brosnan,  Jr. 
Nell  J.  Bross 
Carol  W.  Brown 
Donald  P.  Brown 
Eklward  C.  Brown 
Fred  A.  Brown 
James  C.  Brown 
WUllam  P.  Brown 
Roland  J.  Brunelle 


Walter  E.  DanleU 
John  P.  Danko 
John  J.  David 
wnuam  A.  Davidson 

m 
William  E.  Davidson, 

Jr. 
Charles  R.  Davis 
Donald  E.  Davis 


Kenneth  T.  BrunsvoldDonald  L.  Davis 


John  D.  Buckelew 
David  N.  Biickner 
James  C.  Bufflngton 
James  M.  Burch 
Bernard  V.  Burchette 
Charles  O.  Burke 
John  G.  Bums 
Raymond  M.  Bums 


Henry  D.  Davis 
James  R.  Davis 
Peter  K.  Davis 
Ray  Y.  Davis 
John  E.  Day 
Stephen  M.  Day 
Dwlght  D.  Defee 
Walter  S.  Deforest 


Edward  B.  Burrow,  Jr.  Richard  J.  Delchl 


Henry  W.  Buse  m 
Edward  J.  Buab,  Jr. 
Walter  O.  Bussey,  Jr. 
James  H.  Butler 
Roland  E.  Butler 
William  L.  Cadleuz 
David  L.  Caldon 
Charles  M.  Calhoon 
Columbus  P.  Calvert, 
Jr. 


Conrad  A.  Delateur, 

Jr. 
Arilo  W.  Demlen,  Jr. 
Oscar  M.  Dennis,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Dennis 
Oerald  L.  Dereberry 
WUllam  A.  Detkl 
Bruce  H.  Dewoolfson, 

Jr. 
James  A.  Derrlco,  Jr. 
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Kenneth  W.  Dewey 
WUll&m  J.  Dlbello 
Dennis  M.  Dicke 
Thomas  E.  Dieter 
Oary  D.  Dockendorff 
Harry  C.  IX)lan 
Richard  E.  Donaghy 
Frederick  J.  Donegan 
Oustavus  L.  Donnelly 
Robert  J.  Dougal 
David  Douglas  m 
James  J.  Doyle 
Robert  F.  Drake 
John  B.  Dudley 
John  F.  Dullaghan 
Thomas  H.  Eagen.  Jr. 
Oordon  E.  Earley 
Thomas  M.  Early 
Terry  J.  Ebbert 
Albert  R.  Eastman,  Jr. 
Edgar  J.  Elaston.  Jr. 
Christian  J.  Eck.  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Edmunds 
Larry  M.  Edwards 
Ronald  E.  Edwards 
Edwin  Eggen 
Sidney  A.  Ellertson 
Qeorge  R.  Emerson 
Michael  W.  Emmett 
David  E.  England 
Harry  V.  Ertcksen 
Stephen  J.  EIrickson 
Delano  R.  Esguerra 
George  K.  Eubanks 
Leroy  B.  Evans 
Fred  T.  Fagan,  Jr. 
Gerald  C.  Pagersten 
Thomas  K.  Parrar,  Sr. 
John  P.  Farrell 
Michael  L.  Faulkner 
Kenneth  A.  Pehr 
Iifark  F.  Felske 
George  I.  Felt,  Jr. 
liOUls  J.  Perracane 
Thomas  M.  niie  m 
Dennis  M.  Flnnance 
George  A.  Fischer 
Donald  O.  Flchthorn 
Dennis  R.  Pltz 
Charles  J.  Fitzgerald 
Ronald  E.  Fix 
Artxiro  E.  Flores 
Joseph  E.  Fluet,  Jr. 
Joseph  G.  Plynn 
Walter  H.  Flynn 
Paul  J.  Pogerty 
William  R.  Ford 
Gerald  T.  Forehand 
Donald  R.  Forrester 
William  A.  Pomey 
David  E.  Foss 
Larry  W.  Pranke 
Paul  A.  Fratarcangelo 
John  B.  Fretwell 
Robert  8.  Prledrtck 
James  J.  Frier,  n 
Laurence  V.  Frlese 
Gary  A.  Pry 
Dennis  B.  Pryrear 
Stephen  R.  Pulk 
Kenneth  R.  Purr 
Larry  D.  Oable 
Randolph  A.  Gangle 
Anthony  J.  Garcia 
Chester  M.  Gardner 
David  P.  Garner 
Dlzon  B.  Gamer 
Jerald  B.  Gartman 
Robert  L.  Gartner 
PhlUlp  E.  Gates 
Ronald  L.  Gatewood 
Jeffrey  A.  Gaugush 
Charles  L.  George 
Jerry  R.  German 
Terry  G.  German 
Wayne  M.  Gibbons 
Waltw  M.  Glbbs 
Woody  F.  Gimiand 
John  T.  Glpaon 
James  P.  Gleason 
WllUam  J.  Gleeson 


Richard  Gnazzo 
Robert  E.  Godwin 
John  J.  Golden 
Lance  A.  Goodrum 
James  S.  Grablll 
David  P.  Graham 
John  H.  Grant 
Paul  B.  Graves 
Joe  B.  Green 
Garratt  W.  Greene 
Donald  A.  Gresaly 
Richard  H.  Griffln 
Thomas  H.  Grlffltli 
Larry  E.  Grimm 
Gary  L.  Gruhl 
Ounnar  Gudjonsson 
Thomas  H.  Guerln,  Jr. 
Frederick  X.  Guldl 
Lyal  V.  Gustafson 
Gustav  E.  GyllenhoS 
Harold  C.  Haase 
David  I.  Habermacher, 

Jr. 
Harry  A.  Hadd,  Jr. 
John  J.  Halnsworth 
Oalvln  T.  Hair 
Stephen  S.  Hale 
James  C.  Hallman 
Arlen  J.  Hanle 
Harold  D.  Hansen,  Jr. 
Bobby  L.  Harbison,  Jr. 
Francis  W.  Harding,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Harding 
Joe  M.  Hargrove 
Bert  S.  Harp.  Jr. 
James  R.  Harper 
Richard  L.  Harris 
Robert  L.  Harrison 
James  G.  Hart 
Norbert  J.  Hart 
Stephen  M.  Hartnett 
Ellis  R.  Harvey.  Jr. 
Patrick  C.  Harwell 
Eric  E.  Hastings 
John  P.  Havener 
Jack  E.  Hawley 
Orvllle  E.  Hay 
Stanley  E.  Haynes 
John  V.  Haysllp 
William  E.  Healy 
Edward  C.  Heln,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Heln,  Jr. 
Phillip  R.  Hemming 
William  A.  Henderson 
Charles  M.  Hendricks 
Michael  C.  Henry 
Roger  M.  Henry 
James  E.  Henshaw 
Richard  Herberg,  Jr. 
William  R.  Herder 
Leslie  B.  Herman 
Ronald  G.  Herms 
Francis  O.  Hershley 
Donnle  H.  Hester 
MUton  J.  Hester 
Mendle  R.  Hester 
Larry  T.  Hlgbee 
Martin  C.  Hlgglns 
David  A.  Hlgley 
Alan  S.  Hill 
Roger  W.  Hill 
Steven  M.  Hinds 
Homer  E.  Hire,  Jr. 
Alan  W.  Hltchens 
Comer  E.  Hobbs 
Howard  M.  Hoffman 
Thorvald  P.  Holm 
Harold  L.  Honbarrler, 

Jr. 
Allen  W.  Hoof 
Harry  L.  Hooper  III 
Marvin  T.  Hopgood. 

Jr. 
John  T.  Horvatlch 
David  Bowe 
Jack  R.  Howell 
Jack  D.  Howell 
Robert  8.  Huber 
Merlin  R.  Huckemeyer 
John  C.  Hudock,  Jr. 
Jack  N.  Hudson 


Stanley  P.  Huey,  Jr. 
Jimmy  W.  Hughes 
Therlon  E.  Hughes 
Ralph  P.  Hundley 
Larry  D.  Hunt 
Edward  L.  Hutchin- 
son, Jr. 
Carios  J.  Indest 
Charles  H.  Ingraham, 

Jr. 
Leonard  L.  Ingram 
Vernon  E.  Innerarlty 
Thomas  R.  Irvine 
Grtint  O.  Jacobsen 
James  F.  Jacobson 
Michael  R.  Janay 
Thomas  P.  Janldlo 
Roger  Jaroch 
Oordon  R.  Jefferson 
WllUam  W.  Jeffrey 
John  M.  Jeffries 
Harry  E.  Jensen  III 
Clyde  A.  Jesse 
Jeffry  L.  Johnson 
Kenneth  E.  Johnson 
Michael  B.  Johnson 
Paul  S.  Johnston 
Fred  L.  Jones 
James  D.  Jones,  Jr. 
John  L.  Jones 
Richard  D.  Jones 
Thomas  L.  Jones 
Virgil  W.  Jones,  Jr. 
Louis  S.  Jimibercotta, 

Jr. 
John  F.  JuTil 
Karl  J.  Kabza 
Thomas  A.  Kahl 
Patrick  J.  Kahler 
Richard  R.  Kane 
WllUam  M.  Kay 
Jamee  H.  Kean 
Robert  M.  Keeley 
Arthur  J.  Keener 
Robert  F.  Kehree 
Charles  W.  Kelly 
James  M.  Kelly 
Thomas  W.  Kelly 
Calvin  M.  Kempf 
Rodney  P.  Kempf 
William  O.  Kemple 
Laurance  J.  Kennedy 
William  O.  Kenyon 
James  D.  Keown 
Norman  G.  Kerr 
Anthony  L.  Keyfel 
Lynn  J.  Kimball 

Klncade 


David  P.  Lavlolette 
WUllam  P.  Lawlor  m 
Walker  M.  Lazar 
Charles  D.  Lea 
Ronald  D.  Leblanc 
Roy  E.  Lee,  Jr. 
Glenn  P.  Legge 
Granville  T.  Lemay 
Peter  J.  Lepo 
Corby  F.  Lewis 
Terrence  D.  Lewis 
Robert  D.  Lheureux,  Jr 
Jay  C.  LUUe 
Stephen  E.  Llndblom 
Hans  W.  Llndbolm 
William  W.  Lindsay 
David  B.  Llttell 
Junior  D.  Little  John 
Michael  A.  Lltwln 
Anthony  A.  Lopez 
Claude  L.  Lott 
Earl  D.  Loveless 
John  S.  Lowery 
James  L.  Lucas 
Brice  R.  Luedtke 
Gary  K.  Lulf  s 
Dale  J.  Lux 
Herbert  G.  Lyles 
Joel  J.  Lynn 
Douglass  C.  Maccasklll 
Thomas  E. 

MacDermant 
James  M.  Macevltt  HI 
Warren  R.  Madsen 
Robert  M.  Mallard 
Michael  G.  Malone 
John  M.  Maloney 
Robert  Marinello 
Joseph  F. 

Markanthony 
Bruce  P.  Marrs 
Jon  A.  Marshall 
David  P.  Martin 
Joseph  M.  Martin,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Marzlaz 
Malcolm  R.  Massle,  Jr. 
John  B.  Matthews 
Robert  L.  Matthews 
Frederick  H. 

Matthys,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Mattlngly 
Jeffery  W.  Maurer 
WlUlam  J.  Max 
John  C.  Maynard 
Jeffery  M.  Mcanally 
Robert  M.  McBrlde 
Patrick  J.  McCann 
Plin  McCann 


Ronald  D. 

Raymond  C.  Klnkead  Eugene  F. 
David  R.  Klnneer  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Conrad  L.  EUnsey  James  E. 

Kenneth  Klrlacopouloe     McClenahan,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Klrkpatrlck  Walter  L.  McCleskey 


Edward  D.  Klatte 
Edward  J.  Kline 
James  L.  Kllngerman 

Jr. 
Larry  P.  Kllpp 
Joseph  J.  Klooek 
David  E.  Knop 
Kenneth  A.  Koelln 
Joseph  J.  Kollar 
John  R.  Kopka 
Raymond  O.  Kotrla 
James  P.  Krohn 
Melvln  P.  Krone 
Charles  C.  Krulak 
Carl  S.  Kusky,  Jr. 
Lawrence  C. 

Kutchma.  Jr. 
Scott  R.  Laldlg 
Alexander  E. 

Lancaster 
James  E.  Lancaster 
James  L.  Laney 
Donald  R.  Langfeld 
Shelton  P.  Lankford 
David  L.  Lapham 
Robert  L.  Larkln 
James  H.  Lavelle 
Peter  E.  Laux 


Daryl  S.  McClung,  Jr. 
WllUam  E.  McCoUiun 
Stephen  R.  McComb 
John  J.  McCoy 
Paul  McCoy 
Gary  W  McDowell 
Jeffrey  E.  McElroy 
John  C.  McGee 
Jack  D.  McHugh 
David  L.  Mclnturff 
Thomas  J.  McKay 
Dennis  T.  McKee 
Gary  S.  McKlssock 
Robert  J.  McLaughUn 
John  P.  McMahon 
Dorutld  A.  McPheron 
Frederick  C.  McQuigg 
Matthew  G.  McTler- 

nan 
Thomas  B.  Meeker 
Ronald  R.  Melnte 
Robert  B.  Melssner 
John  P.  Meredith 
Thomas  H.  Meurer 
John  R.  Mlksad 
Edward  A.  Miller,  Jr. 
Gerald  L.  Miller 
Charles  R.  Mills 


Gordon  P.  MlUs 
WlUlam  F.  Mills 
Larry  R.  Mlnliun 
Stuart  J.  Mock 
John  W.  Moffett 
John  J.  Mondry.  Jr. 
Barry  R.  Montgomery 
Jack  M.  Moore 
Jack  L.  Moore 
John  R.  Moore 
WllUam  O.  Moore,  Jr. 
Walter  B.  Moos 
WlUlam  D.  Moreland 
James  W.  Morgan,  Jr. 
WlUlam  A.  Morgan 
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Charles  A.  Plnney  ni 
Ido  E.  PlstelU 
Nicholas  R.  Pltaro 
Samuel  J.  Pitts 
Gerald  J.  Polyascko 
Michael  H.  Ponder 
Robert  W.  Poolaw 
Michael  E.  Popelka 
Barry  P.  Forth,  Jr. 
James  M.  Puckett 
Jon  D.  Qulnn 
Robert  H.  RaUey 
James  K.  Ramaker 
William  H.  Rath 
Arch  RatcUff,  Jr. 


Joseph  J.  Morrissey  mJlmmyJl Jlay 
Charles  H.  Morrison 

m 
Donald  H.  Mosley 
Michael  J.  MosB 
Byron  J.  Mulherln,  Jr. 
John  J.  MulhoUand 
Richard  B.  MuUen 
James  W.  Miirphy 
Jamee  P.  Murphy 
Michael  W.  Murphy 
WlUlam  F.  Murphy 
James  B.  Murray 
John  D.  Murray 


PhlUp  B.  Ray 
Berbert  D.  Raymond 
in 

Don  T.  Reed 
Henry  L.  Reed 
Robert  E.  ReedhUl 
Claude  W.  Relnke 
Callx  L.  Reneau 
Robert  R.  Renler 
PhUlp  P.  Reynolds 
Larry  D.  Richards 
Bryan  L.  Richardson 
David  J.  Rlchtsteig 


Norbert  M.  Murray  III  David  A.  Rlchwlne 


Joseph  A.  Murry 
James  M.  Mutter 
Lonnle  M.  Myers 
John  K.  Nagazyna 
Richard  I.  Neal 
Richard  L.  Needham 
James  C.  NeUes 
David  W.  Nelson 
John  J.  Nelson,  Jr. 
RusseU  G.  Nelson 
Ronald  S.  Neubauer 
John  W.  Neubauer 
Doyle  A.  Nicholson 
David  E.  Niederhaus 
John  A.  Nordln 
Richard  C.  Norria 
Andre  Novlckls 
Robert  O.  NiuxnaUy 
Robert  M.  Nye,  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Dates 
Donald  J.  O'Connor 
Thomas  P.  CMalley, 

Jr. 
Kevin  P.  O'Mara 
Edward  P.  O'NeU 
Gene  P.  O'NelU 
Vincent  E.  O'Neill 
James  R.  OreUly 


Ronald  A.  Rick 
Robert  K.  Rlggs 
Clarence  C.  Rlner 
James  P.  Rlordan 
Frederick  M.  Rivers,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Robben,  Jr. 
Douglas  A.  Roberts 
Henry  A.  Robertson  m 
Lawrence  R.  Roblllard 
Gary  H.  Robinson 
George  R.  Roblson 
Nedson  K.  Roblson  n 
Richard  J.  Rochford 
Robert  P.  Rogers 
Waynor  P.  Rogers 
Arden  E.  Romsos 
Robert  C.  Rosenau 
Arthur  D.  Ross 
Peter  R.  RounsevlUe 
Morris  E.  Ruddlck 
Jack  A.  Ruffer 
James  A.  Rumbley,  Jr. 
Glenn  W.  RusseU,  Jr. 
Victor  M.  Russlllo 
Kenneth  S.  Russom 
Bernard  R.  Rusthoven 
Edward  M.  Rynne 
Robert  V.  Sabla 


James  M.  CRourke,  Jr.  Guadalupe  G.  Saldana 


WlUlam  R.  Otto 
Theodore  D.  Owens 
Douglas  B.  Page 
Nelson  Paler 
Paul  A.  Pankey 
Michael  M.  Parker 
WUllam  A.  Parker 
Walter  O.  Parr,  Jr. 
Lionel,  Parra,  Jr. 
LoweU  W.  Patak 
Robert  F.  Patton 
Charles  H.  Paul 
Jimmy  A.  Payne 
David  B.  Pearce 
James  W.  Pearson 
James  P.  PenneU 
Everett  W.  Pentz,  Jr. 
WlUlam  P.  Perclval 
Peter  L.  Perkins.  Jr. 
Jack  F.  Perry 
James  C.  Perso 
Gary  A.  Peterson 
Kenneth  B.  Petersen 
Frank  K.  Peterson 
Wayne  E.  Peterson 
Robert  L.  Peterson 
Alan  D.  Pettlt 
John  D.  PhllUps 
Frank  S.  PhlUips 


Melvln  P.  Sams 
WlUlam  J.  Sandberg 
Durward  T.  Savage 
Salvatore  J.  Scalzo 
Don  P.  Schafer,  Jr. 
John  L.  Schensnol 
Joseph  F.  SchoUe 
Edward  C.  Schriber 
Ernst  U.  Schultes 
Donald  D.  Schultz,  Jr. 
John  W.  Schwantes 
Peter  A.  Schwartz 
Thomas  E.  Schwartz 
Robert  V.  Scobie 
Jamee  E.  Scoggins 
James  B.  Scuras 
Thomas  P.  Seale  III 
James  E.  Secrist 
Merlyn  A.  Sexton 
John  E.  Sharkey 
Robert  C.  Shearer 
Robert  C.  Shepherd 
Michael  P.  Shlsler 
James  C.  Sbumaker 
Raul  A.  Slf  uentes 
Thomas  R.  Slgglns 
Jack  E.  Simmons 
Paul  B.  Sklbsrud 
Edward  8.  Skultety 


Douglas  W.  PlckersglU  Elliott  P.  Slagle 
Arthur  J.  Ploone,  Jr.      Howard  B.  Sligar,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  Pinion  John  J.  Smith 
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Larry  M.  Smith 
Michael  W.  Smith 
Stephen  K.  Smith 
Ray  G.  Snyder 
Robert  L.  Snyder 
BUly  L.  Speed 
WUUam  R.  Spicer 
Robert  C.  Springer 
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WlUlam  J.  Vankat 
Thomas  A.  VarreU 
WUliam  T.  Vincent,  Jr 
PYederick  J.  Vogel 
Richard  B.  Voigt 
James  A.  VoUendorf 
John  M.  Wagner 
AUred  J.  Walke 


Jude  T.  Brock 


Thomas  G.  Gasparenas 


WUUam  P.  Brodertck   Edward  C.  Gerstner 


Michael  A.  Stankoeky  James  R.  Walker 
Edward  M.  St.  Clair      Carlton  F.  Wall 


Gregory  C.  Steele 
Thomas  W.  Steele 
Berbert  M.  Stelgel- 

man,  Jr. 
Louis  C.  Stengel  III 
George  E.  Stem,  Jr. 
John  L.  Stevens  III 
John  M.  Stevens 
Joseph  D.  Stewart 


Earl  P.  Wallls 
George  B.  Walls,  Jr. 
Matthew  F.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Warner 
Robert  T.  Warren 
Francis  A.  Waters 
Richard  E.  Waters 
Ronald  B.  Wecht 
Larry  L.  Weeks 


Raymond  A.  Stewart,  Jerome  L.  Wels 


Jr. 

Charles  R.  Stlchter 
James  C.  Stlers 
John  E.  Stocking 
John  A.  Stockman 
James  P.  Stodola 
Stanford  I.  Storey 
James  M.  Stoy 


Edwin  w.  Welch 
Roger  V.  Wellbrook 
Daniel  T.  WeUman 
Robert  F.  Wemheuer 
WlUlam  D.  Wester 
WUllam  K.  WesUlng 
Buddy  P.  Westmore- 
land 


Thomas  L.  Strohecker  John  B.  Whalen 
James  E.  Stroupe  John  J.  Whltehouse 

Edward  G.  Stuckrath  Barold  B.  Wllber 
Robert  J.  SulUvan         Charles  E.  Wilhelm 
Steven  T.  Sundennan  Robert  S.  WUliams 
Russell  B.  Sutton  David  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Charles  T.  Sweeney       Dale  W.  WUliams 


Robert  E.  Swete 
Gregory  P.  Tasonis 
Arthur  J.  Taylor 
Jerry  K.  Taylor 
Ky  L.  Thompson 
Jesse  B.  Terpstra,  Jr. 


Delvln  R.  WiUiams 
David  B.  WUliams 
Monroe  P.  Williamson 
RusseU  L.  WlUiamson 
Robert  T.  WUlia 
Robert  O.  WUls 


Ra3nnond  L.  Thacker,  Gordon  R.  WUlson 


WiUiam  K  WUsmann 
Lynn  W.  WUson 
Robert  L.  Wlltrout 
John  W.  Winters,  Jr. 
Mansel  M.  Wood 
Lance  P.  Woodbum 


Clyde  E.  Woods 
Larry  A.  Wooldridge 
Dabney  E.  Wooldridge, 

m 

James  L.  Wright 
Kenneth  A.  Wymer 
Patrick  A.  Yaccarino 
Lonnle  V.  Yanda 
Thomas  R.  Yanger 
Paul  D.  Young 
Thomas  Zalewskl 
Stanley  M.  Zenda 
Jack  B.  Zimmermann 


Jr. 
Raymond  A.  Thomas 
Edward  P.  Thruston 
Robert  O.  TUley 
Anthony  P.  Tokarz 
Kenneth  L.  Tomclch 
Stanley  R.  Tomllnson,  John  A.  Woodhead  ni 

Jr. 
Arthur  B.  Tozzl 
Wmiam  A.  Trader 
Andrew  P.  Traynor 
Melvln  D.  Trimble 
John  O.  Trott 
Robert  E.  Tschan 
PhlUlp  E.  Tucker 
Kenneth  W.  Turck 
Frank  L.  Turner 
Charles  S.  Tutt 
Charles  G.  Tyrian,  Jr, 
John  B.  Updyke 

Dennis  R.  Vandervoort  Anthony  C.  Zlnnl 
Gary  R.  Vangysel  Lester  M.  Zwlck 

Robert  A.  Vanhouten, 

Jr. 

The  following-named  oflBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  flrst 
lieutenant: 

James  A.  Albright        Dan  T.  Bergstrom 
John  H.  AUco  Jill  A.  Berle 

Kenneth  C.  Allison,  Jr.Albert  H.  Blckmore 
Robert  C.  Anderson      Jerome  P.  Blerly 
Donald  A.  Angle  Ralph  A.  Bingham 

Michael  R.  AntonelU    Sammy  G.  Blnlon 
Charles  L.  Armstrong  Margaret  E.  Bird 
Russell  P.  Armstrong  Michael  J.  Blxlones 
James  B.  Ash  Carl  V.  Black,  Jr. 

Rayfel  M.  BachUler      John  N.  Bockstanz,  Jr. 
John  R.  Bollman 
Raymond  D.  Bourque 
Charles  F.  Bowman 
Joseph  S.  Boyd 
Robert  J.  Boyd,  Jr. 
James  E.  Boyers,  Jr. 
John  Boyle  IV 
Robert  L.  Brake 
Prank  X.  Braun 
JuUana  S.  Braze 
Donald  C.  Brewer 


Welles  D.  Bacon 
Gerald  D.  Badinger 
Wayne  D.  Bahr 
Calvin  D.  Baker,  Jr. 
Lorenza  T.  Baker 
WlUlam  B.  Baker 
Gary  W.  Barnes 
Michael  P.  Barone 
Larry  E.  Beagley 
Pred  W.  Beard 
Jimmy  E.  Belcher.  Jr. 


Dennis  R.  Brons 
Clifton  R.  Brooks,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Brown 
Jerome  S.  Brown 
Shepard  R.  Brown 
PaiU  V.  Bruckner 
Bruce  E.  Brunn 
David  M.  Bryan 


James  B.  Oesner 
Richard  A.  Glover 
Patrick  J.  Glynn 
Gary  UOoff 
Franz  M.  Gottleib 
John  A.  Granger 
Arthur  J.  Grlmley  in 
Orrln  L.  Grover  m 


Thaddeus  B.  Burak,  Jr  WUUam  C.  Orubb,  Jr. 


Gary  C.  Burch 

Joseph  E.  Burch 

Timothy  L.  Burfield 

Bernard  C.  Burke 

Jerry  L.  Burton 

John  V.  Calkins 

Edward  C.  CaUri 

Edward  L.  Carman  III  James  C.  Bardee 

Martin  D.  Carpenter    Robert  R.  Hare  III 

Thomas  T.  Carpenter  Gregory  Barrison 


Edward  B.  Guckert 
Ralph  T.  Gutierrez 
William  R.  Backney 

in 

Donald  C.  Balnes 
John  E.  Ball 
Robert  J.  Balllday 


William  B.  Carroll 
John  E.  Caeey 
Barry  L.  Cassidy 
Jonah  B.  K.  Chang 
Connie  S.  Chavez 
Michael  C.  Clark 
Owen  D.  Clark 
Henry  J.  Coylar,  Jr. 
Claude  W.  Conner 
Joan  E.  Cooley 
John  D.  Counselman 

Jr. 
Eugene  P.  Cuccaro 
Mark  L.  Danln 
James  R.  Daugherty 
Charles  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
John  W.  Davis 
Joseph  J.  Day 
Orlando  O.  Defrates, 

Jr. 
Donald  V.  Demikis 
Glenn  C.  Demimck 
Robert  J.  Depass 
Lawrence  S.  Derrig 
Kurt  M.  Dieterle 


Robert  L.  Bart 
James  P.  Bartneady, 

Jr. 
Guy  B.  Barwood 
Michael  J.  BavriUa 
Joan  I.  Bayden 
Edward  G.  Hayen  n 
Homer  L.  Hazel 
David  H.  Benderson, 

Jr. 
Bruce  A.  Benry 
John  D.  Benry 
John  P.  Bertel 
Stephen  M.  BiU 
William  H.  Hill  ni 
Klngsley  E.  Boemann 
William  D.  Bolcomb 
John  R.  HoUcraf  t 
Louis  S.  Bollier  IV 
WUllam  D.  BoUlster 
James  E.  BoUopeter 
Jack  W.  Bolt,  Jr. 
Sylvester  Boward 
Vance  B.  Bowerton, 

Jr. 


AlphonsoB.Dlggs^Jr.    Thomas  W.  Boysa 
Kenneth  "   rw^»»~^  '"" 


R.  Dobro 

volny 
Dennis  R.  Dodd 
Cleve  B.  Doeter 
Ronald  M.  Dressin 
Christian  F.  Dubla, 

Jr. 
PaiU  V.  Duncan 
Robert  A.  Edmond 
Sidney  B.  Edwards 
Michael  A.  Ehrlnger 
Robert  P.  Eichom 
Thomas  L.  Ekle 
Jeffrey  S.  Eliason 
Elizabeth  A.  Elllng- 

ham 
Roger  L.  Emch 
Richard  A.  Engel 

William  J.  Fjimann 

Robert  G.  Essink 
Riley  S.  Ethington 
Collie  Evans,  Jr. 
Jot  Eve 
Charles  B.  Parber 


Jan  C.  Huly 
Gordon  R.  Jackson 
Eugene  Jenkins 
Eddie  E.  Johansson 
Charles  M.  Jones 
Robert  L.  Jones 
Timothy  J.  Joyce 
Larry  J.  Jurica 
Michael  R.  Kaln 
Thomas  B.  Kalish 
Terry  R.  Kane 
Raymond  J.  Kaufman 
Michael  M.  Kephart 
Robert  J.  Kimble,  Jr. 
David  L.  King 
Bruce  J.  Klrry 
Clifford  B.  Kittle,  Jr. 
Diane  E.  Kline 
Clifford  J.  Kolson  n 
Gregory  C.  Koons 
Raymond  M.  Kruse 
Walter  M.  Kublak 
Rea  D.  Lalblin 


Phillip  P.  Pargotstein  ^ojand  L.  Lambert, 
Jon  W.  Parmer  „  '^''-     . 

Michael  C.  Paeslno         ?*"y  '■  Landau 
Paul  M.  Felix  Charles  E.  Landry,  Jr. 

Vincent  L.  Fischer,  Sr.X^^^f^^^^  ^ 
Ronald  C.  Pl^  -'■'■•- 


Lloyd  D.  Pitzpatrtck 
Jan  P.  Fladeboe 
Bomer  W.  Pogle,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Forrester 
Percy  E.  Foster,  Jr. 
David  W.  Fowkes 
Charles  K.  Freeman 
Joseph  B.  Freeman 
Richard  B.  French 
John  D.  Frew 
Roland  V.  Funk 
Edward  A.  Gubarra. 

Jr. 
Francis  O.  Galloway, 

Jr. 


'  David  J.  Lee 
Paul  M.  Lee,  Jr. 
Dean  J.  Legldakes 
Timothy  B.  Lenan 
Karen  A.  Lenhart 
Linda  J.  Lenhart 
James  P.  Leonard 
WlUlam  J.  Lewis 
Robert  J.  Livingston 
Carl  J.  Loguldlce 
Michael  E.  Lowe 
John  P.  Lucas 
Edmimd  A.  Lucke 
Thomas  A.  Manf  redl 
Edwin  C.  Mann 
WiUlam  T.  Manning 


Esmond  W.  Marks 
Gary  W.  Marshall 
George  L.  Marshall, 

Jr. 
Thomas  M.  MarsUio 
Terry  L.  Martin 
Barold  Mashburn,  Jr 
Richard  P.  May 
SheUey  B.  Mayer 
Richard  M.  McCool 

m 

Boyd  S.  McCord 
Ian  D.  McDonovigh 
Bryan  M.  McGUl 
Terry  W.  McKinsey 
BiUy  D.  McMUlln 
Gene  S.  Mead 
WlUiam  J.  Melby 
Joseph  A.  Menart 
Richard  D.  Metcalf 
Francis  J.  Meyer 
Robert  D.  Michael 
Gene  A.  MUleson 
Thomas  P.  MUne 
Alex  G.  Mltkenich 
Charles  G.  Mlttnacht 
Donald  J.  Monroe 
Samuel  Moore.  Jr. 
WUllam  M.  Moore 
Richard  C.  Morgan 
Terrence  C.  Morgan 
Robert  V.  Morris 
John  C.  MuUane,  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Mutchler 
John  W.  Muth 
WUUam  N.  Myers 
Jamee  M.  Naylor 
Paul  S.  Nlckolaus 
Miken  J.  Nielsen 
Raymond  K.  Noll 
WUUam  R.  Norton 
Jerry  R.  Oberg 
Gerald  B.  Ogden 
Gregory  C.  Okelly 
Steven  E.  Olmstead 
Thomas  P.  Oreilly 
Frederick  M.  Parker 
Charles  A.  Parller  n 
Clarence  P.  Patten  m 
Frederick  C.  Peck 
Bugh  P.  PhUUps 
Henry  N.  PUger 
Allan  J.  Polachowskl 
Raymond  L.  Polak 
James  J.  Porter,  Jr. 
Gregory  M.  Potter 
Andrew  N.  Pratt 
Francis  J.  Priest 
David  A.  Proffltt 
Randall  B.  Pylee 
Benry  A.  P3rzdrowskl, 

Jr. 
Linda  S.  Rains 
Garrett  V.  Randel,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Rathbun 
Edward  J.  Reardon,  Jr 
James  L.  Reld 
Steven  S.  Relnemund 
John  B.  Reynolds 
liMTy  J.  Richardson 
Dwlght  G.  Rickman 
David  W.  Rlggle 
Harold  S.  Rlneberg 
James  W.  Rlnscbler 
Richard  H.  Roamer 
Edward  J.  Robeson  IV 
Robert  S.  Roblchaud 
Edmond  L.  Robin 
James  R.  Robinson  n 
Earl  W.  Rogers 
Renee  Roller 
Winston  E.  Rorabaugh 
NUey  J.  Roeemond 
Robert  M.  Rudolf 
Jeffrey  C.  Rupp 
Robert  A.  Rys 
Robert  J.  Saffer 
Roger  A.  Sager 
James  E.  Sail,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Sandrick 


David  A.  Sannes 
Ervin  W.  Scarlett,  Jr. 
Raymond  W.  ScheUln- 

ger,  Sr. 
Robert  D.  Schow 
James  R.  Schwenk 
Ronald  R.  Seaman 
James  E.  Seay 
WUliam  J.  Seemeyer 
Ellsworth  A.  Shaw 
Michael  J.  Shaw 
Anthony  P.  Shepard 
John  E.  Sberbln 
Jimmy  R.  Shldeler 
Thomas  J.  Short 
Ronnie  E.  Slrmans 
Lloyd  L.  Skinner 
Joel  M.  Skousen 
James  L.  Smee 
Arthur  M.  Smith,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Smith 
Delmer  Smith 
Dennis  R.  Smith 
Lyle  W.  Smith 
Terry  A.  Smith 
WUllam  G.  Smith 
Leslie  Solymossy 
Robert  E.  Sormenberg, 

Jr. 
Douglas  K.  Spaulding 
Jerry  L.  Spencer 
Sidney  L.  Spurgeon 
Joseph  P.  Startarl 
Richard  M.  Steams 
Robert  E.  Stelnhorst, 

Jr. 
Bruce  M.  Stevens 
Ronald  L.  Stevens 
Henri  P.  Stewart 
Susan  I.  Stoehr 
John  D.  Stokes 
Robert  L.  Strawser 
Andre  D.  Summers 
Larry  A.  Sunn 
Leonard  M.  Supko 
Donald  P.  Swanda.  Jr. 
Sandra  R.  Swango 
John  R.  Swltzer 
James  M.  Tarklngton 
Rex  N.  Taylor 
Jon  D.  Terry 
David  M.  Thomas 
Paul  W.  Thomas 
Jlmmie  R.  Thompson 
John  L.  Thompson 
Wayne  P.  Thompson 
Joseph  Thorpe 
Erik  B.  Thueson 
Theodore  K.  ToUe 
James  P.  Trahem 
Craig  J.  Turner 
Douglas  D.  Tyler 
Martin  R.  Vanden- 

brook 
N.  W.  Vanhouten,  Jr. 
.Lowell  P.  Vanwagenen 
Robert  J.  Varley 
Bruce  R.  Wahlsten 
Lawrence  C.  Walt 
Larry  D.  Walters 
James  G.  Ware 
David  M.  Webster 
Michael  J.  Weiss 
Charles  N.  Wells 
Stenen  O.  Western 
Gene  W.  Whltten 
Leo  V.  WiUlams  HI 
Nicholas  J.  WlUlams, 

Jr. 
Douglas  G.  Wilson 
Thomas  E.  Wilson 
Richard  P.  Wolfe 
Thomas  S.  Wolfe 
Donald  W.  Workman 
Gary  J.  Wright 
James  L.  Young  m 
Randall  H.  Young 
George  E.  Zaklelarz 
WiUlam  E.  Zales,  Jr. 
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CO>fnRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Sesiate  May  14, 1971 : 

Okfabtment  or  Defense 

Jamee  E.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Badlal  Austin  Hxill,  of  Bilnnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  the  An  FoBCE 

The  following  oflBcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  general  undei 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(majca-  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  AU 
Force. 

The  following  ofDcers  to  be  assigned  to  po- 
sitions of  Importance  and  responsibility  des- 
ignated by  the  President  In  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8066 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code:  i 

Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  R.  B£Uton,  571-05-i 
5904FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  J 
U.S.  Air  Force.  I 

Lt.  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle,  XXX-XX-XXXXPH 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  AU 
Force. 

In  the  Asmt 

1.  Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen.)  Gerhardt  WU- 
fred  Hyatt.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  Unltec: 
States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army) .  for  appolntmeni 
as  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Army,  as  majof 
general  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Unlte4 
States  and  as  major  general  In  the  Army  ot 
the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3086^ 
3224.  3442,  and  3447. 

2.  The  following-named  officer  for  tempot 
rary  t^polntment  In  the  Army  of  the  Unlte4 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  th4 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Oodet 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Chaplain  (Ool.)   Aloyslus  Joseph  McElwe€^ 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  UJ3.  Army. 
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The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieuteTiant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlne,  704-12- 
6183,  United  States  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Philip  Seneff,  Jr..  037- 
26-0693,  Army  of  the  United  States   (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navy 
Rear  Adm.  Worth  H.  Bagley.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
William  J.  Kotsch         Isham  W.  Under 
EMgene  H.  Farrell  Charles  P.  Tesh 

Rowland  O.  William  Thompson 

Freeman  m  Prank  D. 

Rupert  8.  MlUer  McMullen,  Jr. 

Carl  J.  Selberllch  Leonard  A.  Snead 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  Jr.     Tyler  F.  Dedman 
Forrest  8.  Petersen        Samuel  L. 
Bernard  B.  Forbes,  Jr.       Gravely,  Jr. 
Doniphan  B.  Shelton    Charles  F.  Rauch,  Jr. 
Dewltt  L.  Freeman        Stanley  T.  Counts 
Arthur  W.  Price,  Jr.       Harry  D.  Train  U 
Charles  H.  Griffiths        William  A.  Myers  IH 
Charles  D.  Grojean        Robert  O.  Mills 
John  M.  Tlemey  James  O.  Mayo 


David  A.  Webster 
Raymond  W.  Burk 
Lloyd  W.  Moffit 
Samuel  M.  Cooley,  Jr. 
Merton  D.  Van  Orden 
Wayne  8.  Nelson 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 
Henry  8.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Cooke 
Denla  J.  J.  Downey 
Chester  O.  PhllUps 
Alfred  J.  WhltUe,  Jr. 
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James  H.  Doyle,  Jr. 
Harry  E.  Gerhard,  Jr. 
James  B.  Wilson 
Donald  B.  Whltmlre 
William  H.  Rogers 
Wesley  L. 

McDonald 
Earl  F.  Rectanus 
WUllam  F. 

Clifford.  Jr. 
Edward  C.  Waller  III 
James  D.  Watklns 


In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Allan  E.  Aaron- 
son,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Harold  B.  Munkvold,  to  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
AprU  19.  1971. 

In  the  Armt 

The  nominations  beginning  Samuel  A. 
Aaron,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Jolene  K. 
Tomlan,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  May  6,  1971. 
In  the  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  Paul  Robert 
Abretskl,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3.  and 
ending  Blllle  Ross  Hardin,  to  be  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-4,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  AprU  19. 1971. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Archie  O.  Bobo, 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending  David  B. 
Weber,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congreselonal  Record  on  April 
23,  1971;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Garth  L. 
Adams,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Michael  V.  Zlehmn,  to  be  first  Ueu tenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  5,  1971. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  th^ 
regrettable  features  of  the  May  3-6, 197  ^, 
antiwar  demonstrations  in  Washington 
has  been  the  failure  of  important  elef- 
ments  in  the  mass  news  media  to  repoilt 
and  editorialize  objectively,  notably  thje 
New  York  Times,  which  has  long  boasted 
that  it  publishes  "all  the  news  that  ^ 
fit  to  print." 

Thoughtful  Members  of  the  Congresf. 
experienced  officers  of  the  Armed  Forced, 
and  police — who  witnessed  the  so-calleji 
peaceful  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
of  Washington — are  not  Impressed  by 
editorial  or  reportorlal  distortion.  J 

The  situation  in  Washington  was  acute 
and  had  it  not  been  handled  effectively 
by  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  backed  up  by 
units  from  the  Armed  Forces,  it  most 


certainly  would  have  gotten  out  of  con- 
trol with  imtold  conseauences. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, amd  this  was  done  efiflciently  and 
effectively,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
those  who  bear  the  responsibility  of  de- 
cision and  the  burden  of  execution. 

Thus  when  one  who  witnessed  the  May 
Day  demonstrations  reads  such  edito- 
rials as  that  on  "Empty  Victory"  and  the 
news  story  of  Christopher  Lydon  on 
"Washington  Does  Most  of  Its  Business 
as  Usual"  in  the  May  4,  1971,  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  he  is  amazed  not 
only  by  the  nonf  actual  editorializing  and 
reporting  but  the  gross  distortion  in- 
volved. 

Fortunately,  there  are  writers  in 
Washington  who  are  perceptive  and 
courageous.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  commenting  on 
both  the  cited  editorial  and  news  story, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Oinsburg  evaluates  both 
with  refreshing  candor.  Another  is  Wal- 
ter Trohan.  who  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  May  7,  1971,  gives  an  objective  sum- 
mary of  what  occurred  during  the  May 
Day  anarchy  in  the  Capital  City  of  our 
Nation. 


Because  of  their  pertinence,  I  Insert 

the  mentioned  writings  as  part  of  my 

remarks  and  commend  them  as  examples 

in  journalistic  contrast: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1971] 

Emptt  Victory 

Aimed  at  shutting  down  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  "Mayday"  demonstrations  In 
Washington  from  the  outset  had  much  more 
potential  for  suffering  and  tragedy  than  for 
practical  effect  on  Vietnam  war  policy.  Be- 
cause of  skillful  work  by  the  Washington 
police  backed  by  Federal  troops,  this  tragic 
potential  did  not  materialize. 

There  were  incidents  of  excessive  force,  but 
the  Dlsrtrlct  of  Ooliimbla  police  showed  far 
more  discipline  and  sensible  leadership  than 
was  displayed  by  the  Chicago  police,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  1968  demonstrations  at  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. For  their  part,  the  mostly  youthful 
demonstrators  contributed  to  this  good  re- 
sult because  they  generally  adhered  to  their 
determination  to  keep  the  protest  peaceful. 

This  victory  for  public  order,  however,  Is 
morally  empty.  It  was  achieved  only  by  turn- 
ing the  center  of  the  nation's  capital  Into  an 
camp  with  thousands  of  troops  lining  the 
bridges  and  principal  streets.  heUcoptera 
whirring  overhead  and  helmeted  poUce 
charging  crowds  of  civilians  with  nightsticks 
and  tear  gas.  To  evict  thousands  of  peaceful 
campers  from  West  Potomac  Park  at  dawn 
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on  Sunday  may  have  been  shrewd  police  tac- 
tics, but  It  Is  never  a  reassuring  spectacle  to 
see  a  Government  trying  to  outmaneuver  Its 
own  citizens. 

Nearly  four  years  after  the  antl-Vletnam 
mobilization  of  1967  tried  to  shut  down  the 
Pentagon,  the  streets  of  the  nation's  capital 
are  still  filled  with  marching  and  counter- 
marching. The  fighting  In  Vietnam  contin- 
ues, and  so  do  the  huge  demonstrations.  A 
nation  so  fevered  with  unrest,  so  troubled  In 
its  conscience,  so  much  at  war  with  so  many 
of  Its  young  people.  Is  a  nation  under  a 
heavy  cloud. 

The  Administration  can  take  no  lasting 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  It  has  once 
again  managed  to  keep  Government  offices 
open.  Until  there  Is  leadership — affirmative, 
creative,  responsible  leadership — to  end  the 
war  and  act  upon  the  country's  social  and 
economic  problems,  there  can  be  no  genuine 
domestic  tranquillity. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1971] 

Washington  Does  Most  or  Its  Business 

As  Usual 

(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Washington,  May  3. — Rush  hour  came  two 
hours  early,  around  5:30  this  morning.  Nine 
o'clock  commuters  sailed  blissfully  Into 
town,  and  some  of  them  wondered  whether 
dawn  demonstrations  might  not  be  a  good 
thing  every  day. 

Between  protesters  and  policemen,  there 
were  many  scenes  of  ugly  confrontation  and 
a  bitter  spirit  unusual  In  Washington  dem- 
onstrations. But  by  no  means  was  the  whole 
city  affected. 

"I'd  say  the  disruption  was  the  equivalent 
of  a  half-Inch  snowfall."  said  one  downtown 
executive.  A  colleague  demurred:  "I'd  say 
about  a  half  Inch  of  rain." 

Those  who  made  a  point  of  "business  as 
usual"  found  It  surprisingly  easy.  Mrs.  Nixon 
told  her  staff  that  the  demonstrations  would 
not  Interfere  with  her  luncheon  for  88  wives 
of  Cabinet  members  and  Congressmen,  many 
of  whom  drove  to  the  White  House  from  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  scorned  directives  that  Pen- 
tagon workers  show  up  for  work  at  5  A.M. 
The  general  walked  up  the  unobstructed 
steps  of  the  Pentagon  at  two  minutes  before 
eight  and  was  at  his  desk,  as  usual,  at  8  on 
the  dot. 

Representatives Republican  of  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Olympic  decathlon  champion  in 
1948  and  1952,  paddled  a  canoe  for  himself 

and  two  colleagues.  Representatives  , 

Pennsylvania  RepubUcan,  and  Representa- 
tive   .  Alabama  Democrat.  In  a  nearly 

5-mlle  trip  down  the  Potomac.  The  trip 
from  the  Virginia  side  of  Chain  Bridge  to 
the  Washington  Marina  took  just  under  2 
hours:  The  canoe  Is  now  parked  In  the  Can- 
non Office  Building's  garage. 

From  the  Washington  side  of  the  Potomac, 
a  bearded  young  man  In  a  crash  helmet 
sailed  forth  In  a  kayak,  landed  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
his  overland  allies  had  been  cut  off  at  the 
bridges.  He  shrugged  at  the  lines  of  po- 
licemen, then  tipped  over  his  craft  to  reveal 
the  legend  on  the  bottom.  It  said:  "Capsize 
the  Establishment." 

Senator  ,  Republican  of  New  York, 

who  usually  takes  an  early  flight  to  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  mormng.  planned  conserva- 
tively, and  took  the  Amtrak's  new  Earlyblrd 
Metrollner  from  New  York. 

His  colleague,  ,  several  shades  more 

conservative,  made  the  trip  from  New  York 
last  night  and  was  In  his  office  dictating 
letters  to  his  secretary  at  6:30  A.M. 

The  most  dangerous  threats  of  violence 
came  from  motorists.  On  23d  Street,  two 
blocks  from  the  State  Department,  a  pro- 
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tester  who  had  hoped  to  halt  the  stream  of 
traffic  Jumped  on  the  hood  of  a  sedan  that 
was  about  to  run  him  down,  then  rode  In 
panic  for  nearly  half  a  block  before  bouncing 
off,  apparently  uninjured. 

Demonstrators  made  a  persistent  effort, 
nonetheless,  to  be  friendly,  and  felt  rewarded. 
At  Dupont  Circle,  a  small,  smiling  girl  went 
from  car  to  car  handling  antiwar  literature 
to  the  drivers.  "Stall  your  cars  for  us  please." 
she  said.  To  drivers  who  would  not  lower 
their  windows  she  shouted.  "Don't  you  want 
to  drive  around  the  circle  two  or  thr^  times 
to  look  at  the  freaks  getting  their  head  beat 

m." 

It  was  a  major  triumph,  said  Michael  Ler- 
ner,  a  spokesman  for  the  Mayday  Tribe,  that 
"a  number  of  motorists  who  understood  the 
message  actually  slowed  down  their  vehicles 
or  stopped  when  there  was  a  barricade,  and. 
sort  of  winked." 

"You  didn't  have  a  feeling  that  the  war 
machine  had  ground  to  a  halt,  but  George- 
town as  a  neighborhood  was  a  pretty  lively 
place."  said  one  young  socialite.  There  was 
an  air  of  cheerful  forebearance  In  George- 
town, even  after  Washington's  fashionable 
downtown  neighborhood  became  a  center  of 
the  struggle  that  spilled  over  from  the  M 
Street  commuters'  artery. 

One  transit  bus  was  disabled  on  O  Street 
by  a  resident  who  dashed  out  of  his  house 
In  a  bathrobe,  lifted  the  back  hood  of  the 
bus  and  put  the  electrical  system  out  of  com- 
mission. The  Intersection  of  O  and  35th 
Streets  was  littered  with  garbage  and  glass 
by  an  early  "trashing"  spree,  but  at  9  o'clock 
many  of  the  same  young  people  who  had 
made  the  mess  started  cleaning  up.  Minutes 
later  the  Intersection  was  clean. 

Arlington,  Va., 

May  5,1971. 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

As  a  resident  of  the  Washington  area  who 
has  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  suppressed 
Insurrection,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  In  amazement 
when  I  read  your  May  4  editorial.  "Empty 
Victory,"  and  the  news  article  by  Chris- 
topher Lydon.  What  are  cited  as  facts  In  these 
articles  so  contradict  the  facts  which  I  saw 
and  everybody  else  In  Washington  saw,  that 
I  Imagined  I  was  dreaming. 

Thus  you  say  that  the  demonstrators  "gen- 
erally adhered  to  their  determination  to  keep 
the  protest  peaceful."  The  fact  Is  that  they 
announced  In  advance  their  determination 
to  shut  down  Washington  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  they  adhered  to  their  deter- 
mination. Consider  the  experiences  of  bus 
riders  watching  their  bus  plow  through 
crowds  of  obstructionists  and  terrified  that 
their  vehicle  will  be  overturned.  If  you  call 
such  experiences  "peacefiil"  and  pleasant, 
then  you  are  not  living  in  the  world  of 
reality. 

You  speak  of  the  eviction  of  "thousands 
of  peaceful  campers  In  West  Potomac  Park" 
as  a  non-reassuring  spectacle  of  "a  Govern- 
ment trying  to  outmaneuver  Its  own  citi- 
zens." The  demonstrators  were  by  their  own 
acknowledgement  acting  in  concert  with  the 
wishes  and  plans  of  the  Communist  regime 
at  Hanoi.  To  me,  as  to  most  people  In  Wash- 
ington, It  was  decidely  reassuring  when  the 
news  came  that  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
were  at  last  taking  action  to  foU  the  plans  of 
the  Fifth  Coliunnlsts. 

Mr.  Lydon  takes  the  cake  for  topsy-turvy 
reporting  when  he  writes  that  "the  most 
dangerous  threats  of  violence  came  from 
motorists"  (that  Is.  peaceful  citizens  going 
to  their  places  of  employment).  It  would 
seem  that,  in  Mr.  Lydon's  world,  It  Is  not 
the  hold-up  man  with  a  gun  who  Is  guUty 
of  violence,  but  the  man  who  fights  back! 

The  Times  has  for  some  time  been  com- 
mitted to  an  Ideology  which  advocates  giv- 
ing a  free  hand  to  subversive  agitators  both 
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as  to  speech  and  as  to  action.  It  Is  useless 
to  debate  this  Ideology  with  you.  But  I  wovUd 
like  to  point  out  that  long  addiction  to  a 
false  moral  and  political  Ideology  tends  to 
produce  disorders  In  the  perception  of  the 
world  of  physical  reality.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened In  the  case  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  who 
towards  the  close  of  their  careers  exhibited 
definite  signs  of  Insanity.  Your  upside-down 
statements  on  the  Washington  Insurrection 
suggest  that  the  distortion  of  physical  per- 
ception may  be  beginning  with  you. 

It  wUl  be  a  sad  day  when  the  Times  shoxild 
cease  completely  to  be  an  objective  news- 
paper and  should  become  a  Journal  that 
prints  "All  the  News  as  Seen  from  a  Lunatic 
Asylum." 

Benjamin  Ginzbttrc. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  7.  1971] 

District  or   Columbia  Planner  Mat  Hate 

BxEN   Right 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  May  6. — For  years,  Washlng- 
tonlans  have  laughed  at  the  suggestion  of 
MaJ.  Pierre  Charles  I'Enfant  that  cannon 
might  be  mounted  In  the  city's  circles  and 
squares  to  nip  any  uprising  In  the  bud.  Such 
things  might  do  for  a  city  of  mercurial  pas- 
sions where  Napoleon  ended  the  French  Rev- 
olution with  a  whiff  of  grapeshot,  but  would 
never  do  In  stable  and  sane  America,  It  was 
said. 

Today,  after  days  of  rebeUlon  in  the  capi- 
tal, some  residents  are  thinking  of  visiting 
I'Enfant's  grave  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery to  offer  apologies.  True,  no  lives  were 
lost  and  the  government  was  not  endangered, 
but  the  damage  done  to  the  capital's  morale 
and  to  the  capital  Itself  was  significant. 

If  nothing  else,  the  militant  demonstrators 
made  many  feel  that  such  things  can  hap- 
pen here.  It  was  obvious  that  the  demonstra- 
tion was  no  gay  outpouring  of  youth  seeking 
an  end  to  war,  but  an  organized  and  care- 
fully planned  attempt  to  upset  and  Impeach 
the  orderly  processes  of  dally  lives.  The 
effort  was  not  to  Influence  but  to  show 
power. 

Definite  targets  were  selected  and  an- 
nounced. The  purpose  was  to  halt  the  fiow 
of  traffic  m  the  spokes  of  the  circles  and 
the  arteries  leading  to  the  principal  squares. 
P'ederal  workers  were  warned  and  urged  to 
stay  away  from  their  offices  and  the  center 
of  town. 

Fortunately  the  militants  did  not  close 
down  the  city  or  the  government.  However, 
they  smashed  cars,  clogged  some  streets, 
scattered  garbage,  battled  with  the  police, 
moved  on  the  public  property  to  sleep  and 
carouse,  including  the  use  of  marijuana  and 
hallucinatory  drugs,  and  rampaged  by  day 
and  night. 

The  damage  they  did  was  considerable. 
Thousands  of  workers  did  not  go  to  their 
Jobs  because  they  wanted  to  avoid  threat- 
ened traffic  Jams.  Thousands  more  stayed 
away  from  downtown  stores.  Some  went  to 
work  at  5:30  In  the  morning  In  accordance 
with  some  curiously  conceived  plan  to  steal 
a  march  on  the  militants. 

The  May  Day  movement  was  led  by  radi- 
cals. Including  some  who  sought  to  terrorize 
and  disrupt  the  Democratic  convention  In 
Chicago  In  1968.  Police  here  moved  promptly, 
efficiently  and  with  Instructed  hesitation  to 
display  force.  They  were  backed  up  by  4,000 
combat-clad  troops;  6,000  more  were  ready 
to  move  In. 

The  men  In  blue  occupied  the  circles  and 
squares.  The  demonstrators  were  prevented 
from  mftking  the  circles  a  forum  as  they 
had  In  past  demonstrations.  Citizens  were 
happy  to  see  the  police  there. 

During  the  protests,  almost  10,0(X)  of  the 
demonstrators  were  detained  or  arrested. 
Most  of  these  offered  little  resistance  altho 
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they  protested  violation  of  tbelr  rlghta.  It 
Is  hard  to  claim  the  right  to  paralyze  a  govl- 
enunent  or  a  city. 

No  doubt  the  demonstrators  have  a  rlgl^t 
to  assemble  and  to  protest  the  war.  Two 
weeks  ago  some  200,000  penons,  largely 
young,  led  by  some  men  who  bad  fought  lii 
Viet  Nam,  demonstrated  against  the  war  an(l 
made  a  substantial  impression,  because  qf 
their  quiet  behavior,  except  for  the  unpar- 
donable flinging  of  war  medals  on  the  Capi- 
tol steps. 

These  men  formed  only  a  small  part  dt 
the  millions  who  have  fought  In  Viet  N; 
but  they  protested  without  resorting  to  vl 
lence.   They   were   Joined   by  almost   200 
young  people  equally  hopeful  of  ending  t: 
war.  Yet  few  of  us  would  sympathize  wit] 
the  three  Federal  Bureau   of   Investlgatloti 
girls  who  demanded  reinstatement  after  bel- 
Ing  flred  for  Joining  In  the  protest. 

Their  purpose  and  their  cause  was  Injiired 
by  the  radical  and  violent  men  of  disrup- 
tion. These  girls  should  have  taken  a  lessoli 
from  the  earlier  demonstrators,  but  In  cboo^ 
ing  violence  they  made  It  clear  they  weite 
not  a  mobilization  for  peace  but  members  of 
a  mob  organized  for  disruption  and  poeaibl^ 
for  rehearsal  for  revolution. 


VIETNAMESE   BUDDHIST  PEACE 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thich  Nhatl- 
Hanh,   the   celebrated   Buddhist   monk 
has  been  visiting  our  country  in  an  ef 
fort  to   demonstrate   to   the   American 
people  his  concerns  about  continuing  th ; 
Vietnamese  war.  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  is  i 
leader  of  those  uncommitted  Vietnames ; 
who  earnestly  wish  for  an  end  to  hostil 
itles  and   he  has  eloquently  expresseil 
himself  in  the  widely  read  volume  about 
Vietnamese  problems  entitled,  "Lotus  u^ 
a  Sea  of  Fire." 

In  Thich  Nhat  Hanh's  view  there  will 
be  no  blood  bath  in  South  Vietnam  if  th ; 
war  is  ended.  Accordingly,  he  feels  that 
the  sufferings  there  should  be  brought 
to  an  end  immediately  and  therefor*, 
the  Vietnamese  Buddhist  delegatio|i 
urges  an  immediate  cease-fire. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  in 
tervlewed  with  Thich  Nhant  Hanh  b^ 
NBC  Correspondent  Peter  Hackes  dur- 
ing which  the  Buddhist  monk  presented 
an  enlightened  "other"  solution  to  ths 
Vietnam  conflict.  The  news  film  was 
shown  on  WNBC-TV  in  New  York  City 
April  22. 

Since  I  thought  these  proposals  by  th( 
Unified  Buddhist  Church  would  be  ol 
interest  to  my  colleagues  I  am  includin, 
them  in  the  Record  : 

VlZTNAMESZ      BtTDDHIST      PEACE      PROPOSALS 
ITNinXD   BlTDDHIST   Chtjrch 

the  bix-potnt  proposals  made  bt  the 

najcxsx  buddhist  delegation  to  the  worlp 
conmsnce  on  religion  and  peace  i 

Kyoto.  Japan, 
October  20, 1970.  I 
Tba  sufferings  In  Vietnam  shoxild  b^ 
brought  to  an  end  Immediately.  Therefore,  i 
cease-fire  Is  the  moet  urgent  need  of  all  Vlet» 
namese.  The  two  cease-fire  proposals  recentl; ' 
made    by    the    government    of    the    ITnlteil 
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states  and  by  the  Provincial  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  aim  mostly 
at  political  purposes,  therefore,  they  can  not 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  In  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  we  appeal  to: 

1 )  The  warring  parties  to  begin  de-escalat- 
Ing  the  war,  beginning  today.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  total  stand-still  cease-fire  at  6  pan. 
on  the  eve  of  the  Tan  Hoi  lunar  New  Year 
(26-1-71).  Both  sides  should  be  expected  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  p)eople  of  the 
world  to  declare  their  commitment  to  this 
cease-fire  before  that  day;  the  sooner  this 
commitment  Is  made  the  greater  the  hope 
and  the  Joy  of  the  world.  During  the  period 
from  today  to  the  day  of  the  total  standstill 
cease-fire,  the  Vietnamese  people  expect  the 
United  States  to  refrain  from  using  chemi- 
cal poisons  In  Vietnam,  from  malsing  search 
and  destroy  operations  which  kill  more  civil- 
ians than  they  do  military  personnel  and  to 
cease  all  B-52  bombing  missions.  They  ex- 
pect the  National  Liberation  Front  to  re- 
frain from  mortaring  populated  areas. 

2)  The  United  Nations  immediately  to  ap- 
point a  group  of  neutral  countries  such  as 
FYance,  Pakistan,  India,  Sweden  ...  to  form 
a  Cease-fire  Control  Commission  for  Viet- 
nam. One  military  expert  representing  the 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  one 
military  expert  representing  the  National 
Liberation  Army  should  be  included  In  this 
commission. 

3 )  The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam to  release  all  political  prisoners,  stu- 
dents, intellectuals,  monks,  priests  and  all 
persons  Imprisoned  because  of  their  struggle 
for  peace  and  for  national  sovereignty. 

4)  The  United  States  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  condition  of  powerlessness  created  by 
the  corrupt  and  oppressive  dictatorship  cur- 
rently In  South  Vietnam  by  letting  the  Viet- 
namese people  freely  choose  for  themselves 
a  government  that  Is  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  population;  a  government 
that  Is  non-aligned  and  reconciling  In  Its 
nature,  capable  of 

a)  negotiating  with  the  United  States  for 
the  speedy  total  evacuation  from  Vietnam  of 
all  U.S.  armed  forces,  and  further  to  nego- 
tiate problems  relating  to  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural and  economic  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnam; 

b)  negotiating  with  the  Provisional  Revo- 
lutionary Government  of  South  Vietnam 
on  procedures  for  general  elections  to  estab- 
lish a  government  representing  all  political 
forces  of  South  Vietnam.  These  elections 
should  be  organized  under  International  su- 
pervision and  should  be  truly  free  in  order 
for  South  Vietnamese  of  all  political  per- 
suasions to  participate. 

6)  The  governments  of  the  U.S.,  the 
U.S.SJl.  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  ending  the 
sufTerlngs  of  the  Vietnamese  people  by  sup- 
porting these  proposals  made  by  Vietnamese 
themselves. 

6)  The  parties  In  conflict  In  Vietnam,  the 
World  Religious  CommunltleB,  the  petice  lov- 
ing people  of  the  world  and  all  humanitari- 
ans to  take  Immediate  action  urging  the  na- 
tions responsible  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  and  finally  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  Southeast  Asia. 


May  U,  1971 


Maij  lU,  1971 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


FIFTY-TWO  WEEKS  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  SHOULD 
BE  PASSED  NOW 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Labor  Department  has  recently  released 
statistics  showing  that  there  is  a  6.1-per- 
cent imemployment  rate  throughout  the 
country.  The  Lawrence-Haverhill  area  of 
Massachusetts  had  a  10-percent  unem- 
ployment rate.  Massachusetts  now  has 
185,000  persons  unemployed — the  highest 
figure  in  20  years.  The  overall  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State  is  over  7  percent. 
Clearly,  something  must  be  done  to  help 
those  who  are  unemployed  now. 

Our  attempts  to  convert  the  economy 
from  war  to  peace  are  in  their  first 
stages.  A  complete  conversion  program  is 
a  necessity,  but  it  will  take  time.  What 
about  those  who  are  now  unemployed, 
whose  benefits  have  run  out,  whose 
credits  have  run  out?  What  can  we  do  to 
help  them  now? 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
double  the  length  of  every  States'  unem- 
ployment compensation  period.  In  most 
States,  26  weeks  is  the  normal  time  for 
unemployment  benefits.  Therefore,  my 
bill  would  bring  the  total  number  of 
weeks  to  52  in  the  majority  of  States. 

Congressman  O'Neill  has  already  in- 
troduced legislation  to  double  unemploy- 
ment compensation  time.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  his  bill  and  commend  his  efforts  in 
this  area.  However,  my  bill  differs  from 
tiis  in  several  ways. 

First,  my  bill  would  require  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  first  13  weeks  of  additional 
compensation.  The  second  13  weeks 
would  be  paid  for  totally  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  rate  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  from  3.2  percent  to  3.26 
percent. 

Second,  the  additional  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  be  trig- 
gered when  unemployment  has  reached  a 
rate  of  5  percent — seasonally  adjusted — 
for  3  or  more  consecutive  months.  If  the 
rate  goes  below  5  percent  for  3  or  more 
consecutive  months,  the  trigger  would  be 
terminated. 

Third,  my  bill  will  cover  those  whose 
unemployment  benefit  credits  have  run 
out.  There  are  many  imemployed  scien- 
tists and  engineers  as  well  as  other 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  who  have 
been  out  of  jobs  too  long  to  be  eligible 
for  these  increased  benefits.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  would  al- 
low anyone  whose  benefit  year  expired 
after  June  30,  1970.  to  collect  the  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation. 

Fourth,  there  are  many  yoimg  people 
attempting  to  enter'  the  work  force  who 


cannot  find  jobs.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  would  allow  such  an  individ- 
ual to  register  with  the  local  employ- 
ment service  for  at  least  6  months.  If  he 
cannot  obtain  work  within  these  months 
and  the  employment  service  certifies  that 
such  is  the  case,  the  individual  will  be 
eligible  for  the  minimum  amount  and 
the  minimum  duration  payable  under  the 
imemployment  compensation  law  of  the 
State  in  which  he  resides  at  the  time  of 
applying  for  the  benefits. 

Any  person  who  has  had  6  quarters  of 
social  security  coverage  is  also  immedi- 
ately eligible  for  the  minimum  imem- 
ployment benefits  of  the  State  in  which 
he  resides. 

I  have  included  these  individuals  be- 
cause I  feel  that  a  government  which  has 
been  unresponsive  to  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  its  inflationary  actions 
should  not  penalize  those  caught  in  the 
squeeze. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  wUl  hold  hear- 
ings quickly  on  all  of  the  measures  in- 
troduced to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  This  is  an  action 
which  the  Congress  can  take  to  bring 
relief  to  millions  of  people  now.  The  con- 
cept is  simple,  and  the  time  has  come 
to  implement  it. 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  IN  RE- 
CENT SCHOOL-BUSING  CASE 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Reso- 
lution 319,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
17, 1971. 1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on : 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mil- 
itary men." 

Besolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   vnCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  14,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  8 
included  an  excellent  and  thoughtful 
column  by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  con- 
cerning the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  recent  school-busing  case. 

Mr.  Buckley  rightly  points  out  that 
compulsory  busing  has  been  opposed,  not 
only  by  conservatives,  but  by  such  lib- 
eral spokesmen  as  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  Furthermore,  he  notes  that 
a  survey  indicates  little  enthusiasm  for 
busing  on  the  part  of  black  citizens  in 
New  York  City. 

Like  Mr.  Buckley,  I  believe  that  bus- 
ing to  achieve  an  artificial  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  schools  is  wrong,  unjust,  and 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Buckley's  column  "High  Court 
Fails  To  Heed  Hughes'  Warning"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  May  8, 

1971) 

High  Cottrt  Fails  To  Heed  Huores'  Waknino 

(By  WUUam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
would  appear  to  do  more  than  merely  author- 
ize busing  in  order  to  achieve  school  Integra- 
tion. It  can  be  read  to  require  It. 

Now  It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  undertaken  what  no  pre- 
vious court  undertook  to  do.  Important — 
extremely  important — to  bear  In  mind  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  undertaken  to  do 
what  no  major  politician  ever  recommended. 

Take  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  whose  in- 
stincts after  he  became  famous  were  always 
with  the  liberal-left  In  American  politics. 
Even  so,  Sen.  Kennedy,  as  far  back  as  1965, 
came  out  against  busing  as  a  means  of 
achieving  Integration  in  the  public  schools. 

I  do  not  adduce  Sen.  Kennedy  In  order  to 
make  an  undeniable  moral  point.  He  Is  a  use- 
ful witness,  it  would  seem,  for  an  arg^ument 
based  on  political  reality. 

That  is  to  say.  If  the  left-Democratic  wing 
of  American  politics  opposes  busing,  one 
must  assume  that,  roughly  speaking,  the 
whole  of  the  political  body  politic  opposes 
busing.  Does  that  mean  only  the  whole  of 
the  white  body  politic?  The  figures  appear  to 
deny  this.  Even  In  1965,  a  poll  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  black  citizens  In  New  York  City 
showed  that  compulsory  school  Integration 
had  disappeared  from  the  list  of  the  most 
wanted  social  reforms. 

Now,  six  years  later,  the  advocates  of  bus- 
ing are  the  Ideologlzed  Integratlonlsts  of 
years  gone  by:  Men  of  high  Ideals,  and  exem- 
plary ambitions  for  the  Negro  people,  such 
men  as  Roy  WUklns  of  the  NAACP.  But  they 
are  out  of  touch  with  reality.  So  Is  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

ChMles  Evans  Hughes  (who  would  become 
the  chief  Justice,  and  very  nearly  the  presi- 
dent, of  the  United  States)  said  it  all  plainly 
when  he  was  governor  of  New  York.  In  a 
speech  delivered  on  May  3,  1907: 

"...  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  no 
more  Insidious  assault  could  be  made  upon 
the  independence  and  esteem  of  the  judiciary 
than  to  burden  It  with  these  questions  of  ad- 
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ministration — questions  which  He  close  to 
the  public  Impatience,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  people  are  going  to  Insist  on  having  ad- 
ministration by  officers  directly  accountable 
to  them  .  .  .  You  wUl  turn  upon  our  courts — 
the  final  safeguard  of  our  liberties — that  hos- 
tile and  perhaps  violent  criticism  from  which 
they  should  be  shielded  and  will  be  shielded 
if  left  to  the  jxirtsdlctlons  which  It  was  In- 
tended they  should  exercise." 

The  defendants.  In  the  most  recent  con- 
tention (Charlotte-Mecklenburg)  tried  vainly 
to  show  the  Supreme  Court  that  It  was 
being  asked  to  adopt  a  line  of  action  alto- 
gether different  from  the  line  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  in  which  the  court  had 
ruled  that  compulsory  segregation  was  un- 
lawful. "The  United  States,  in  Its  brief  to 
this  court  in  the  Brown  case,  said  that  under 
the  Constitution  "the  decisive  inquiry  Is 
whether  race  or  color  has  been  entirely  elimi- 
nated as  a  criterion  in  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  public  schools.' 

"Insofar  as  the  plaintiffs  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  nobody  claimed  anything  In  Brown 
save  that  states  should  be  required  to  cease 
excluding  children  from  schools  and  assign- 
ing children  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Since  this  is  all  that  was  asked  or  argued. 
Is  It  not  reasonable  to  say  that  thU  Is  all 
that  Brown  decided,  and  that  Brown  U  not 
authority  for  requirements  beyond  this?" 

We  all  know  what  now  has  happened, 
namely  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  color  of  a  student's  skin  is  precisely 
the  datum  which  must  be  considered  by  the 
school  board  In  determining  to  which  school 
he  shall  be  sent.  And,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  administrators, 
teachers,  parents  and.  yes.  chUdren.  on 
whether  in  any  particular  situation  you  have 
got  yourself  a  prudential  arrangement  or  a 
constitutional  crisis,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Involved  itself  in  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Chief  Justice  Hughes  warned  against 

And  the  outcome — in  an  age  when  the 
desirability  of  law  and  order  means  more 
and  more.  In  proportion  as  there  Is  less  and 
less  law  and  order — is  a  Supreme  Court 
which.  In  pursuit  of  racial  Justice,  is  alien- 
ating white  and  black  people,  separately 
and,  together,  alienating  those  who  would 
settle  gladly  for  a  Supreme  Court  that  con- 
cerns Itself  for  the  maintenance  of  old  laws 
rather  than  for  the  Improvisation  of  new 
ones. 


RECOGNITION  OF  FIREMEN 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  we  who  make  the 
Nation's  laws  take  time  to  acknowledge 
the  invaluable  services  of  the  men  who 
protect  our  lives  and  property  from  fire. 

The  fireman's  job  requires  dedication, 
courage,  and  high  professional  standards. 
Ladue,  a  city  in  my  district,  has  recog- 
nized the  firemen's  contribution  to  the 
community's  welfare  by  proclaiming  1971 
Fire  Service  Recognition  Day.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  add  my  endorsement 
to  their  action  and  to  draw  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  by  inserting  the 
text  of  their  resolution  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

FiKB    Service   Rbcocnition    Dat,    Saturdat, 
Mat   8,    1971 
Whereas,  the  Fire  Service  of  our  City  per- 
forms many  public  services  in  addition  to  the 
suppression  of  fire  such  as  dwelling  inspec- 
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tloiu,  pre-flre  planning.  InspecUons  of  com-i 
merclal    and   Industrial   faculties,    hoepltals 
schools  and  rest  homes;  and 

Whereas,  todays  fireman  Is  a  technically 
trained  and  highly  skilled  professional  public 
servant. 

Now  therefore,  I  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Ladue 
Do  hereby  proclaim  Saturday.  May  8.  1971  as 
Plre  Service  Recognition  Day.  and  I  urge  all 
citizens  to  visit  their  nearest  Plre  Station  on 
this  date  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
men.  their  apparatus  and  equipment  and  the 
profeasional  type  service  they  provide  today 
as  contrasted  with  yesteryear. 

Richard   D.    Shelton. 

Mayor. 


GI  SHOWS   DEVOTION   TO   COM- 
RADES  AND   COUNTRY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  a  lot  of  criticism  lately  about 
our  troops  in  Vietnam,  about  "frag- 
gings"  £md  refusing  to  fight,  and  about 
drug  abuse.  During  a  recent  tour  of  the 
war  zones  in  Vietnam,  made  as  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
looked  into  some  of  these  reports,  and 
I  can  assure  my  fellow  Congressmen  that 
while  we  do  have  problems,  by  far  the 
vast  majority  of  our  soldiers  are  brave, 
hard  working,  dedicated,  and  patriotic 
young  Americans. 

This,  unfortunately,  you  do  not  read 
much  about  in  the  newspapers  or  see  on 
television.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
we  put  the  criticisms  we  constantly  hear 
in  some  sort  of  perspective. 

Nothing,  I  feel,  tells  the  story  of  the 
American  GI  in  Vietnam  better  than  the 
decision  of  Sgt.  Jimmie  Evans,  a  young 
man  who  postponed  attending  St.  Peters 
burg  Junior  College  in  my  district  be 
cause  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  his 
men,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country. 

The  college's  alimini  newsletter   re 
printed  a  Tampa  Tribune  story  of  Sgt 
Jimmie  Evans,  and  I  am  now  making 
this  moving  account  available  to  my  col 
leagues : 

OI  Postpones  College  for  Combat 
(By  Nash  Stublen) 

A  tale  of  devotion  to  comrades  in  battl^ 
unfolded  Dec.  8,  1970  in  a  letter  written  tg 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  ofBclals  by  a 
20-year-old  Plant  City  platoon  sergeant.         J 

Sgt.  Jimmie  Evans  of  Company  E.  First 
Calvary  Division,  Informed  school  officials  ix9 
had  decided  to  postpone  his  early  move  frond 
the  dangerous  battlefields  of  Vietnam  to  tha 
safer  classrooms  on  the  Clearwater  campvi4 
because  "I  feel  that  Tm  needed  over  her4 
more  now  than  I'm  needed  at  home." 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennle  Evans  oi 
1310  No.  Wheeler,  the  soldier  who  has  takea 
on  a  tremendous  burden  before  reaching  th^ 
voting  age  started  his  Nov.  29  dated  lettej 
by  thanking  officials  "for  all  the  trouble  yoi^ 
have  gone  through  to  get  my  acceptance 
papers  In  order. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  while  I  was  away  fron^ 
my  recon.  team."  he  continued,  "they  mad^ 
contact  and  got  three  of  my  men  hurt  prett; 
bad.  Dont  ask  me  why  but  I  feel  that  if 
hadn't  of  been  gone  it  wouldn't  have  ha] 
pened. 

"So  I  would  like  to  drop  my  appllcatli 
for  now  so  I  can  serve  my  full  toxir  with  mj 
unit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  plan  to  start  to  school  when  I  come 
home  but  I  feel  that  I'm  needed  over  here 
more  now  than  I'm  needed  at  home. 

"Again  I'm  sorry  for  the  trouble,  but  I 
would  feel  giillty  If  I  left  my  men  especially 
when  the  Tet  offensive  Is  coming  up. 

"Maybe  I'm  being  patriotic,  or  crazy,  but 
my  name  is  Jimmie  Evans  and  that's  the  way 
I  am. 

"Tell  the  school  that  I  hope  I  wUl  be  able 
to  make  It  home  and  be  with  my  kind  of  peo- 
ple." he  concluded. 

The  young  Plant  City  warrior  not  only 
apologized  for  any  trouble  he  might  have 
caused  in  withdrawing  his  application,  but 
asked  that  the  $15  fee  he  had  posted  be  do- 
iLated  to  one  of  the  college's  charity  funds. 

Dr.  Michael  M.  Bennett.  SPJC  president, 
said  the  $15  deposit  would  be  placed  In  the 
college  scholarship  fund  where  It  will  be  de- 
voted to  assisting  some  needy  student. 

And  Bennett  Informed  Evans  In  reply  to 
his  letter: 

"You  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be 
a  place  for  you  at  St.  Petersburg  Junior  Col- 
lege when  you  retiirn  to  the  States. 

"During  these  times  I  have  often  heard  It 
said  that  our  younger  generation  has  no  sense 
of  responsibility  or  feeling  of  patriotism. 
Tour  decision  to  remain  on  duty  Is  Indeed  a 
strong  refutation  of  such  beliefs. 

"I  salute  you.  sir,  and  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  greet  you  personally." 

In  Plant  City,  Mrs.  Evans  said  her  son's 
toxir  of  duty  would  be  up  In  June.  She  said 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  return  earlier  to 
start  college. 

Jimmie,  one  of  three  sons,  was  graduated 
In  1968  from  Plant  City  High,  where  he 
played  basketball  and  football  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Key  Club.  He  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  In  Jime,  1969. 

"I'd  love  to  have  him  back  now,"  Mrs. 
Evans  said,  "but  we're  proud  of  him  for  what 
he's  doing." 


May  U,  1971 
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THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  IN 
SARDINILLA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Foimdatlon  for  Co- 
operative Housing  News  Briefs  is  a  story 
on  rural  cooperative  housing  in  Panama. 
The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Wade  B. 
Fleetwood,  formerly  the  deputy  director 
of  the  partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
and  now  a  Public  Information  Specialist 
in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  Latin 
American  Bureau  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

■With  special  focus  on  the  tiny  rural 
community  of  Sardinilla  outside  Panama 
City,  Mr.  Fleetwood  makes  the  point  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  instilled  an  im- 
portant unity  of  purpose  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere  in  the  cause  of 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  the  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Sardinilla  Points  Wat  to  Future  Coopera- 
tion— Spirit  of  Alliancx  Kept  Alive 
(By   Wade   Fleetwood,   AID,   Latin   America 
Bureau) 

Sardinilla  Is  a  tiny  rural  community  at  the 
end  of  the  road  off  the  busy  Trans-Isthmus 
Highway.  It  Is  about  an  hour's  drive  from 
Panama  City.  Enroute.  the  road  passes  roll- 
ing   pasture    lainds    unevenly    rimmed    and 


transversed  by  hillocks.  The  general  land- 
scape Is  often  Interrupted  by  tall,  gnarled- 
branched  trees,  many  nearly  hiding  orchids 
near  the  top.  Small  herds  of  cattle  graze  the 
fields.  Soon  you  arrive  at  the  site  of  startling 
progress  In  rural  cooperative  housing.  A 
brief  visit  to  Sardinilla  last  month  was 
unforgetable. 

Though  this  particular  project  Is  very 
small,  the  "before"  and  "after"  contrast  must 
offer  great  hope  for  local  people  who  are 
moving  from  dirt-floored.  Insect-infested 
dwellings  to  homes.  In  some  cases,  the  move 
is  only  ten  feet.  New  cement-floored,  cinder- 
block  houses,  with  two  by  four  beams  and 
metal  roofs,  sometimes  touch  the  pole  and 
straw  dwellings  they  are  replacing. 

At  one  building  site,  a  woman  carrying 
a  small  child  stepped  out  from  her 
thatched  house.  She  spoke  approvingly  of 
the  cinder-block  construction  under  way  in 
the  shadow  of  her  present  home.  In  fact,  the 
two  formed  one  unit  separated  only  by  the 
rear  block  wall. 

As  one  walks  about  the  old  and  the  new 
buildings  In  Sardinilla,  you  can't  help  but 
recall  the  words  of  John  Kennedy,  In  his 
Inaugural,  "To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and 
villages  .  .  .  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of 
mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
help  them  help  themselves  .  .  .  because  It  is 
right."  And  the  promise  of  help  is  slowly 
reaching  the  people  here  through  the  efforts 
of  private  and  public  agencies.  You  can  see 
It  before  your  eyes. 

A  consortium — The  Foundation  for  Coop- 
erative Housing  (PCH),  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID),  the  Pana- 
manian National  Housing  Agency  (IVU) ,  the 
Panamanian  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing  (FUNDAVICO)  and  the  people  of 
SardlniUa — under  the  Impetus  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  Is  bringing  change  to  this 
peaceful  countryside.  And  all  the  elements  of 
this  partnership  are  working  well  together  In 
this  specific  project — a  small  but  Important 
part  of  the  development  process. 

In  the  face  of  current  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  dead 
or  dying.  It  Is  evident  In  Sardinilla  that  the 
bright  spark  of  unity  kindled  by  the  Alliance 
still  exists.  For  here.  In  fact,  Is  where  the 
Alliance  meets — the  governments,  private 
agencies,  technical  assistance  and  the  people. 
The  common  goal  of  all  these  working  part- 
ners Is  development.  By  Its  example,  Sardi- 
nilla symbolizes  hemlsphere-wlde  coopera- 
tion and  action. 

The  story  of  Sardinilla  began  In  early  1965 
when  the  IVU  requested  technical  assistance 
from  AID  to  help  establish  the  necessary  or- 
ganizational machinery  for  cooperative  hous- 
ing. Here.  FCH  developed  a  program  for 
Panama  consisting  of  pilot  housing  coop- 
eratives, both  rural  and  urban.  FCH  also  as- 
sisted m  the  preparation  of  a  long-range  plan 
for  FUNDAVICO. 

The  cooperative  rural  housing  building 
program  In  Panama  started  with  a  success- 
ful demonstration  project.  It  was  the  first 
Joint  project  of  rVU.  AID  and  FCH.  The  peo- 
ple at  the  site.  Los  Pocltos.  In  the  Province 
of  Chlrlqul.  built  ten  new  homes  funded  by 
a  smaU  AID  grant  of  $3,000. 

Using  mostly  local  materials,  the  "chozas" 
of  Los  Pocltos  were  replaced  by  basic  homes 
using  a  modular  plan  adaptable  to  changing 
needs  of  the  residents.  After  a  small  down 
payment,  monthly  Installments  of  $4  for  a 
seven-year  period,  a  4»4%  Interest,  repay 
the  individual  loans.  The  newly-created 
FUNDAVICO  administered  the  revolving 
fund.  Repayment  by  the  farmers  was  ahead 
of  schedule  from  the  start  and  the  original 
grant  built  30  additional  homes  In  the  area. 
The  cooperative  Idea  worked. 

Thus.  In  1969,  under  what  became  known 
as  the  027  AID  loan  of  $3.5  million  for  co- 
operative ho\i8lng  In  Panama,  Sardinilla  be- 
came Rural  Subproject  No.  2.  It  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  priority  rural  development 
areas.  The  two-bedroom  block  houses  being 


built  here  cost  about  $700.  Located  on  sep- 
arated sites,  approximately  86  homes  will  be 
buUt  in  Sardinilla. 

The  Panama  loan  program  calls  for  build- 
ing a  total  of  1200  units,  726  urban  and  476 
rural,  throughout  the  country.  The  end  ob- 
jective Is  to  help  establish  a  permanent  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  Institution  In  Panama  to 
meet  cooperative  housing  needs.  The  IVU 
contributed  $1.0  million  toward  this  end. 

T^ie  key  to  the  program  under  way  Ih 
Sardinilla  Is  self-help,  with  administrative 
and  technical  assistance  being  offered  by 
FUNDAVICO.  A  visit  with  two  young  Pana- 
manian technicians  at  the  site  was  re- 
warding. They  explained  progress  In  con- 
struction and  led  a  brief  tour  of  near-com- 
pleted homes.  Their  dedication  comes 
through  easily.  And  so  does  the  determina- 
tion of  farmers  at  work  on  their  new  homes. 

It  Is  always  a  stimulating  experience  to  see 
the  people — to  see  what  they  are  doing  to 
help  themselves.  In  Sardinilla  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  they  are  doing  much.  It  Is  the 
peoples'  response  to  public  and  private  In- 
terest In  their  needs  and  betterment  that 
is  most  satisfying.  When  the  heretofore  un- 
attainable tools  are  made  available  to  the 
people,  they  will  respond.  The  cooperative 
way  has  made  the  difference  between  status 
quo  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other, 
meaningful  progress  through  tangible  help 
that  Is  reaching  those  who  need  It  most. 

The  promise  of  Sardinilla  Is  being  ful- 
filled. Another  visit  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  win  surely  witness  a  better  life  for 
the  people  of  this  rxiral  community  an  hour 
from  Panama  City. 


SECRETARY  OF  AIR  FORCE  ROBERT 
C.  SEAMANS,  JR..  DELIVERS 
ARMED  FORCES  DAY  SPEECH  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Armed 
Forces  Day,  May  12,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  delivered  an 
excellent  speech  in  San  Antonio.  The 
occasion  was  sponsored  by  the  Down- 
town Rotary  Club  tind  the  Greater  San 
Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San  Antonio,  America  No.  1  military 
city,  was  a  most  appropriate  place  for 
Dr.  Seamans  to  deliver  a  timely  and  ap- 
propriate message  dealing  with  many 
aspects  of  our  military  establishment  and 
the  urgent  need  for  an  adequate  mili- 
tary posture  in  this  coimtry. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  copy  of  the  speech.  It  follows: 
The  DX7AL  Militart  Contribittion  :  Securitt 
AND  Progress 

The  citizens  of  Texas,  and  most  especially 
San  Antonio  so  familiar  with  activities  at 
Brooks.  Randolph.  Kelly  and  Lackland  AFBs 
plus  Fort  Sam  Houston,  know  and  under- 
stand the  contributions  of  our  military  serv- 
ices. On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  members  of  our  other  serv- 
ices. I  want  to  thank  the  citizens  of  San 
Antonio  for  this  impressive  demonstration  of 
your  support.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  wit- 
ness such  evidence  of  Interest  and  pride  In 
our  Armed  Forces  and  In  their  responsibility 
to  maintain  our  nation's  security. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  some  of  ovir  im- 
portant needs  In  the  areas  of  weapon  mod- 
ernization and  personnel  programs.  Then  I 
want  to  mention  a  subject  which  geits  much 
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less  attention,  the  Important  contributions 
to  our  nation's  social  and  economic  progress 
that  result  from  our  defense  programs.  This 
constitutes  a  dual  benefit  which  Is  not  fully 
understood  by  many  of  our  citizens. 

Armed  Forces  Day  1971  provides  an  op- 
portunity both  to  further  public  under- 
standing of  our  total  mUltary  role,  and  to 
extend  to  the  military  the  appreciation 
of  the  American  i>epole. 

Our  men  and  women  In  uniform  have 
served  our  nation  well  during  critical  pe- 
riods of  our  history.  In  the  twenty-one  years 
since  this  special  day  was  established  by 
President  Truman,  we  have  seen  a  number 
of  crises:  the  Korean  War,  the  Lebanon 
crisis;  tensions  In  Berlin;  the  Cuban  crisis; 
and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

With  regard  to  our  nation's  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia,  our  direction  Is  clear. 
We  remain  hopeful  that  the  other  side  will 
begin  meaningful  negotiations  In  Paris. 
Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  presence  Is  being 
steadily  reduced  and  our  casualties  have 
been  greatly  cut.  And  as  we  withdraw,  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  Is  moving  forward. 

The  VJB.  Air  Force  Is  contributing  a  great 
deal  to  the  Vletnamlzatlon  effort  through 
providing  the  necessary  training  and  equip- 
ment. Our  direct  Involvement  Is  being  re- 
duced In  Vietnam  as  we  assist  In  the  con- 
tinuing build-up  of  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  We're  now  at  a  point  where  critical 
pilot  training  loads  have  peaked  out  and 
stabilized.  Over  14  new  Vietnamese  squad- 
rons have  been  activated  since  August  of 
last  year,  and  we  are  now  averaging  about 
two  new  squadrons  being  activated  per 
month.  Their  Air  Force  now  consists  of  over 
35  squadrons  and  about  40,000  personnel.  Of 
course,  Vletnamlzatlon  has  the  positive  goal 
of  Increasing  Vietnamese  capabilities  for  all 
aspects  of  the  war. 

In  connection  with  our  efforts  to  termi- 
nate our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
achieve  an  honorable  settlement  there.  I 
want  to  mention  one  tragic  Issue  that 
troubles  all  Americans.  That  Is  the  refusal 
of  North  Vietnam  to  agree  to  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  or  to  provide  in- 
formation about  men  missing  In  action.  The 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war  throughout 
Indochina  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
major  concern.  Our  goal,  of  course,  remains 
the  return  as  soon  as  possible  of  all  of  our 
men  held  captive.  There  can  never  be  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  that  conflict  without  a 
resolution  of  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue. 

We  are  aU  aware  that  this  conflict  has  been 
a  divisive  element  in  our  society.  But  Viet- 
nam must  not  be  allowed  to  distort  our 
nation's  defense  perspective.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  most  Important  military 
task — that  Is  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war. 
In  this  regard  the  focus  must  continue  to  be 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  expanding 
her  strategic  nuclear  capabilities.  The 
Soviets  have  about  400  more  ICBMs  than  we 
do,  and  they  are  still  building  and  deploying 
them.  And  as  Secretary  Laird  has  stated  re- 
cently, there  Is  evidence  the  Russians  may 
have  embarked  on  a  new  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  program. 

In  view  of  this  Improving  Soviet  strength, 
let  me  outline  some  modernization  programs 
which  are  needed  to  Insure  our  nation's  fu- 
ture security.  Our  own  strategic  capability 
consists  of  three  principal  systems:  land- 
based  and  sub-launched  missiles,  and  the 
manned  bomber. 

We  are  making  our  land-based  missiles 
less  vulnerable  through  upgrading  ovir  silos, 
deploying  ABM  protection  for  our  missile 
fields  and  strengthening  the  penetration 
capability  of  both  our  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles.  Concurrently,  the  Navy  Is  moving 
ahead  with  the  development  of  a  new  un- 
dersea-launched  missile   system    (ULMS) . 

We  are  also  developing  a  new  manned 
bomber.  Across  the  board  it  will  Incorporate 
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vastly  Improved  technology  over  the  B-62, 
which  first  flew  in  1952.  This  new  bomber 
will  have  superior  low-level,  subsonic  attack 
capability,  as  well  as  supersonic  speed  at  high 
altitude.  In  comparison  with  the  8-62,  It  will 
be  able  to  get  Into  the  air  faster  and  wlU 
have  improved  radar  capability  and  a  larger 
payload.  Bombers,  of  course,  do  not  have  the 
short  time  of  flight  necessary  for  a  surprise 
attack,  and  as  a  result,  they  contribute  to  a 
more  stable  deterrent. 

Turning  to  conventional  systems,  our  de- 
fense policy  will  Increasingly  take  into  ac- 
count the  manpower  cap>ablllty  of  our  allies. 
However,  for  this  partnership  to  be  effective 
our  weapon  systems  must  be  equal  to  the 
task. 

As  one  of  our  contributions  to  this  objec- 
tive, the  Air  Force  Is  developing  a  number  of 
tactical  aircraft  systems.  I  will  discuss  only 
our  flrst  priority  requirement  and  that  Is  the 
need  for  a  new  air  superiority  flghter.  We  note 
that  the  Soviets  have  developed  about  a 
dozen  prototype  fighters  during  the  past  10 
years,  as  compared  to  a  total  of  three  for  the 
United  States.  The  F-4  continues  to  do  a 
commendable  job,  yet  It  Is  a  20  year  old 
design.  We  must  provide  our  pilots  with  a 
higher  performance  aircraft  and  accordingly 
have  given  priority  to  a  new  alr-to-alr  flghter. 
the  F-15. 

In  addition  to  strategic  and  conventional 
modernization  which  I  have  mentioned,  an- 
other vital  co(nslderatlon  Is  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  and  continuity  In  our  re- 
search and  development  efforts. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
Important  areas  of  weapons  technology.  On 
balance  our  weapons  are  better  because  we 
developed  a  strong  technology  base  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  But  Soviet  expendi- 
tures have  grown  rapidly  In  recent  years,  and 
most  estimates  Indicate  that  their  overall 
space  and  defense-related  R&D  effort  is  pres- 
ently greater  than  ours,  and  is  Increasing. 

If  we  lose  the  lead  we  now  have  in  impor- 
tant areas  of  military  technology,  we  might 
face  the  "Sputnik"  dilemma  in  many  areas 
which  could  constitute  dangerous  break- 
throughs on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  In  my 
Judgment  we  cannot  safely  allow  our  nation 
to  become  second  best  In  the  vital  area  of 
science  and  technology. 

Further,  If  we  are  to  use  science  and  tech- 
nology properly,  to  accomplish  our  deterrent 
role,  we  require  highly-competent,  well- 
trained  people.  Therefore,  we  are  stressing 
policy  and  management  changes  which  will 
make  an  Air  Force  career  more  attractive 
to  the  caliber  of  people  we  must  have.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  we  are  trying  to  listen 
to  our  people,  treat  them  as  individuals,  and 
give  them  constructive  and  satisfying  Jobs 
with  a  promotion  system  that  rewards  re- 
sponsibility and  accomplishment.  In  this 
way  we  can  better  attract  Individuals  with 
talent,  who  can  personally  identify  with  our 
objectives.  These  kinds  of  Improvements  will 
enable  us  to  move  further  toward  the  objec- 
tive of  a  zero  draft  call. 

As  a  {>art  of  our  ptersonal  Improvement 
efforts  we  are  stressing  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  further 
progress  toward  promoting  racial  equality 
and  harmony  in  the  armed  forces  depends 
In  large  measxire  upon  effective  communica- 
tions. 

In  this  regard  the  Air  Force  now  appoints 
Equal  Opportunity  Officers  for  Installations 
throughout  our  country.  These  officers  have 
a  direct  access  to  the  local  commander  and 
are  selected  based  on  their  understanding, 
rapport  and  ability  to  communicate  with 
minority  members,  particularly  the  younger 
people. 

Along  with  our  emphasis  upon  improved 
communications,  we  are  attempting  to  In- 
sure equal  opportunity  In  off-base  housing. 
And  for  several  years  commanders  have  been 
urged  to  take  all  measures  within  their  power 
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to  further  the  elimination  of  other  dis- 
criminatory practices  In  adjoining  commun  - 
ties,  since  these  adversely  affect  service  pe»- 
sonnel.  Our  personnel  programs  must  hate 
Imaginative  application  and  call  for  sensitive 
leadership  qualities  In  moving  toward  equ^l 
opportunity  for  all. 

This  emphasis  Is  In  accordance  with  nl 
tional  and  Department  of  Defense  policies  dt 
voted  to  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
It  also  constitutes  a  military  contribution 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  our  na- 
tion. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  believe  that  sue 
contributions  are  not  fully  appreciated  l)y 
many  of  our  citizens  and  I  would  now  Ulie 
to  Illustrate  some  other  military  efforts  whlab 
I  believe  are  significant  In  helping  to  solye 
domestic  problems.  I 

Shortly  after  taking  office.  Secretary  Lalfd 
appointed  the  DOD  Domestic  Action  Council 
which  was  created  to  coordinate  actions  dn 
social  problems  with  other  government  agen- 
cies. The  council  fundamentally  Is  concerned 
with  managing  defense  programs  In  ways  th|it 
help  alleviate  community  as  well  as  national 
problems. 

The  accounts  of  individual  and  local  levfel 
accomplishments,  in  cooperation  with  com- 
mimity  leaders,  are  impressive.  These  activi- 
ties range  from  assisting  under  privileged 
children  on  an  Individual  basis  to  contribut- 
ing to  numerous  other  civic  efforts,  such  is 
youth  employment,  summer  camps  and  con^- 
munlty  Improvement  campaigns. 

In  addition  to  these  myriad  local  programfs, 
there  are  many  centrally  directed  defen»e 
projects  which  help  alleviate  social  problemp. 

One  such  DOD  project  concerns  the  field  *f 
housing,  which  Is  an  area  of  serious  national 
concern.  At  Oeorge  AFB,  we  are  building  200 
housing  units  which  will  be  constructed  |n 
various  combinations  of  standard  modules 
produced  by  a  test  factory  on  the  site  at  a 
rate  of  about  one  house  per  day.  We  expert 
the  cost  to  be  15  to  20  percent  lower  thajn 
conventional  construction.  The  test  project 
at  Oeorge  has  the  potential  for  wide  mili- 
tary  and   civilian   application.  j 

Another  DOD  effort  concerns  Improvad 
health  delivery  and  hospital  constructioii. 
Based  upon  a  comprehensive  study  by  tA^o 
civilian  contractors,  we  plan  to  construct  la 
new  generation  of  military  hoepltals.  Majir 
study  recommendations  Included  such  Ini- 
provements  as  greater  automation  of  labora- 
tory testing  and  administration.  i 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  recorn- 
mendatlons  for  Improvement  in  organiza- 
tion concerned  the  Installation  of  light  cafe 
facilities.  Since  most  military  patients  do  n^t 
require  acute  medical  care,  approximately 
50%  of  them  co\ild  be  treated  as  outpatients 
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and  could  receive  housing  and  medical  super- 
vision in  light  care  facilities.  This  would 
result  In  significant  savings  in  both  construc- 
tion and  personnel  costs.  Some  of  the  medi- 
cal care  for  these  individuals  would  be  done 
by  very  competent  medical  corpsmen  and 
registered  nurses,  with  doctors  providing 
their  specific  professional  services.  Minor  sur- 
gery, about  20  percent  of  all  our  surgical 
cases,  could  be  handled  on  an  outpatient 
basis. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  DOD  Hospital  Plan- 
ning Review  last  month  announced  that 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California  has  been 
selected  as  the  site  for  construction  of  the 
first  prototype  hospital.  The  beginning  of 
construction  Is  planned  for  late  1973  or  early 
1974. 

Of  Immediate  relevance  to  domestic  needs 
are  the  accomplishments  of  military  medical 
research.  For  example,  based  upon  extensive 
bacteriological  studies,  there  has  been  great 
Improvement  in  the  treatment  of  severely 
burned  patients  and  a  market  reduction  in 
mortality.  Very  sophisticated  and  effective 
equipment  has  been  developed  for  the  man- 
agement of  trauma  and  shock.  This  has  been 
a  major  continuing  contribution  of  military 
medicine.  Basic  research  by  military  scien- 
tists into  the  nature  of  meningitis  bacteria 
led  to  an  effective  vaccine  against  this  serious 
disease. 

Here  at  Brook  ATB,  the  School  of  Aero- 
space Medicine  has  done  significant  medical 
research  In  the  field  of  cardiology,  which  Is 
being  made  continuously  available  to  the 
civilian  medical  community.  Also,  Project 
MAST,  which  Is  Military  Assistance  to  Safety 
and  Traffic,  first  began  here  in  San  Antonio 
last  year.  The  successful  demonstration  proj- 
ect continues  to  Involve  the  use  of  military 
helicopters  to  assist  civil  agencies  in  pro- 
viding faster  medical  attention  to  citizens 
within  the  Alamo  Area  of  Govenunents,  an 
organization  which  I  xinderstand  comprises 
the  ten  counties  surrounding  San  Antonio. 

Another  important  military  contribution 
to  the  civilian  sector  is  the  Air  Force  high- 
speed weather  centers  in  the  U.S.  with  over- 
seas centers.  These  collected  data  are  then 
made  available  to  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice and  In  turn  form  the  basis  for  forecasts 
of  pollution.  Such  Information,  for  example, 
allows  New  York  City  to  Implement  a  four 
stage  alert  program  which  includes  evalu- 
ating the  pollution  threat  and  finally  In- 
voking emergency  actions  as  necessary. 

In  regard  to  air  pollution  I  want  to  men- 
tion one  further  capability  that  I  believe 
will  be  significant.  Drawing  ufKjn  initial 
research  by  DOD  and  the  Air  Force,  NASA 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  development  of 
an  advanced  type  of  sensor  to  measure  carbon 
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monoxide  concentrations.  Launch  of  a  satel- 
lite carrying  this  sensor  is  planned  within 
a  few  years.  Over  200  million  tons  of  the 
five  major  air  pollutants  are  generated  an- 
nually in  the  United  States,  approximately 
one-half  of  which  is  carbon  monoxide.  The 
NASA  experiment  is  designed  to  make  global 
measurements  of  carbon  monoxide,  by  satel- 
lite, in  an  effort  to  map  those  portions  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  with  high,  low  and  aver- 
age concentrations  of  this  poisonous  gas. 
This  is  an  Important  diagnostic  step,  with 
a   view   toward   ultimate   control   measures. 

Another  Defense  contribution  concerns  sat- 
ellites for  communications,  navigation,  map- 
ping, and  weather  observations.  In  1966  NASA 
launched  the  first  operational  weather  satel- 
lite, and  since  that  time  major  storms  In 
every  area  of  the  world  have  been  observed 
and  tracked. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  which 
I  could  cite  to  show  that  our  military  gives 
a  double  dividend  of  providing  national  se- 
ciirlty,  while  at  the  same  time  assisting  with 
the  advancement  of  social  and  environmen- 
tal progress.  In  this  way  we  make  fvill  iise 
of  our  Armed  Forces  as  a  national  resource. 
And  our  nation  is  the  better  and  the  stronger 
for  it. 

Our  Armed  Forces  recognize  that  it  Is  their 
duty  to  serve  the  American  people;  yet  this 
service  can  not  be  sustained  without  public 
support  and  confidence.  A  healthy  relation- 
ship between  the  military  and  American  so- 
ciety is  a  vital  element  of  our  national 
strength.  The  citizens  of  San  Antonio  have 
warmly  di^layed  this  sort  of  relationship 
today.  It  exemplifies  the  real  purpose  at 
Armed  Forces  Day. 


VIETNAM  SOLDIERS  COMING  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  6,300  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  267,100 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/idai/,  May  17,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Now,  O  God,  strengthen  Thou  my 
hands. — Nehemiah  6 :  9. 

O  Thou  who  givest  wisdom  to  the  wise, 
strength  to  the  strong,  and  healing  to 
those  who  turn  to  Thee  for  help,  grant 
that  Thy  spirit  may  dwell  richly  within  us 
as  we  come  to  Thee  with  praying  hands 
and  penitent  hearts.  Sustain  our  spirits 
in  our  struggle  to  discover  the  best  ways 
to  keep  the  flag  of  freedom  flying  in  our 
world  and  to  promote  the  blessings  of 
democracy  in  every  land. 

Kindle  within  us  a  higher  desire  and  a 
stronger  determination  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  Thy  spirit  that  with  Thee  we 
may  be  upheld  when  we  would  fall, 
strengthened  when  we  become  weak,  and 
encouraged  when  we  would  give  in  to  dis- 
couragement. Keep  us  strong  in  Thee 
and  in  the  power  of  Thy  might:  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  ptassed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1681.  An  act  to  liberalize  ellglbUlty  for 
cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  In  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities;  and 

S.  1700.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day. 

The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 
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ADDI-nONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6993) 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  would  give  us  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6993  is  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  posi- 
tion of  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  to  abolish  the 
present  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  to  elevate  it 
from  one  grade  up  to  another  grade  so 
that  there  would  be  an  equality  of  po- 
liticaj  power  and  authority  among  the 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  additional  as- 
sistant, if  one  is  to  be  upgraded? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  provides 
in  the  one  bill  for  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  abolishment  of  an 
existing  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  bill  abolishes  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration  and 
substitutes  for  it  the  position  of  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whose 
duties  will  include  the  duties  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  those  duties. 
Appointments  to  the  position  will  be 
made  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  salary 
will  be  at  level  IV  of  the  executive  pay 
scale.  The  increase  in  compensation  is 
about  $2,000  per  year. 

The  Department  takes  the  position 
that  placing  the  Assistant  Secretary  re- 
sponsible for  administrative  matters  on 
the  same  level  as  the  other  Assistant 
Secretaries  will  substantially  enhance 
his  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  his  fimc- 
tlons,  ijarticularly  in  dealing  with  the 
other  Assistant  Secretaries.  Our  commit- 
tee agrees  with  this  position  and  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

At  the  proper  time  If  this  bill  is  per- 
mitted to  pass,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  which  will  take 
care  of  a  technical  error  that  is  presently 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
in  way  of  fiuther  explanation  that  the 
number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  will  actu- 
ally remain  at  the  same  number,  as  per 
section  3  of  the  bill,  wherein  it  says,  in 
part,  that  "effective  upon  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointee," so  that  this  would  be,  other 
than  the  administrative  duties,  the  same 
position  which  is  created  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  then  only  will  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  no  longer 
continue  in  being. 

So  actually  what  this  bill  does,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  talking  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man— who  has  said  the  same  thing  but 
in  other  words — I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa;  is  that  it  up- 
grtides  the  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion and  makes  it  one  of  a  Presidential 
appointment  instead  of  a  secretarial  ap- 
pointment, and  requires  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  And  it  is  in  the  ui>grad- 
ing  of  all  five  of  the  ultimate  remaining 
assistant  secretary  positions  and  their 
responsibilities,  that  the  $2,000  a  year 
will  be  involved. 

I  am  also  delighted,  as  long  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  yielded,  that 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  has  explained 
the  expected  Consent  Calendar  amend- 
ment as  to  what  that  would  provide, 
and  to  which  I  agree,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
just  a  technical  sunendment. 

Again  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  shielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  6093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  hereafter  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries now  provided  by  law,  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  preecrlbed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  2.  Section  6315,  title  5,  United  Statee 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "(5) " 
at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "  (6) ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  Reorganization  Plan 
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Numbered  3  of  1950,  as  amended    (64  Stal 
1362),  Is  repealed,  effective  upon  the  con- 
firmation by   tb«  United   States  Senate  o' 
a  Presidential  appointee  to  flU  the  position 
created  by  this  Aot. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  lii 
support  of  H.R.  6993.  a  bill  to  establisli 
within  the  Depsutment  of  the  Interior 
the  position  of  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  , 

£ssenti£dly,  this  legislation  upgrades 
the  present  position  of  the  Asslstsmi 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Admlnlstrat 
tlon,  by  increasing  the  number  of  Ast 
sistant  Secretaries  authorized  in  the  De^ 
partment  of  the  Interior  from  five  to  six 
changing  the  appointive  procedure,  and 
changing  the  rate  of  compensation  from 
level  V  to  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Pay 
Schedule.  The  position  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Administra  ■ 
tlon  was  created  by  section  4  of  the  Re 
organization  Plan  No.  3  of  1950  and 
termed  "Administrative  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior."  Subsequently,  this 
title  of  the  office  was  changed  to  thi; 
present  title  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Administration.  [ 

The  present  Assistant  Secretary  of  th^ 
Interior  for  Administration  is  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  th* 
approval  of  the  President.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  is  respou'^ 
sible  for  a  y&riety  of  functions.  Thesf 
functions  include  budget  and  manage 
ment  operations  and  survey  and  revie 
which  concern  the  entire  Departmen 
In  addition  to  being  involved  in  substan 
tive  policy  and  routine  adminlstrativi 
matters. 

The  Department's  testimony  expr^ 
a  need  for  this  legislation  on  the  bi 
of  substantive  policy  and  efficient  man 
agement  considerations.  Since  the  func 
tions  of  the  office  cut  across  the  entlri 
Department  and  Involve  both  policy  ana 
suiministrative  matters,  there  is  a  need 
to  place  this  office  on  the  same  level  ai 
the  other  Assistant  Secretaries  of  th^ 
Interior.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  be4 
cause  the  present  office  involves  bot^ 
policy  and  adn:iinlstratlve  functions  aft 
fectlng  the  other  Assistant  Secretaries^ 
this  legislation,  when  enacted,  will  en  4 
hance  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  desding  with  th« 
other  Assistant  Secretaries  smd  in  th^ 
performance  of  his  overall  responslbilj 
itles.  I 

The  position  of  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  created  by  thl« 
legislation  wiU  be  appointed  by  the  Pres  j 
ident  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  thf 
other  body.  He  will  be  responsible  fo; 
those  duties  assigned  by  the  Secretary  o: 
the  Interior,  emd  it  is  intended  that  hi 
uill  assume  the  functions  and  duties  cur 
rently  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secre 
for  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  in 
volve  an  additional  Federal  expenditure 
of  $2,000  per  year.  Nevertheless,  I  thinl; 
the  legislation  is  meritorious  and  I  urgr 
Its  passage. 

AMKNOMZNT  OITERXO  BT  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offe- 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinui.: 
Page  a,  line  7,  strike  out  "Is"  and  insert 
",  and  Item  (25)  of  section  6316,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  are". 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  is  purely  technical  and  per- 
fecting in  nature.  The  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  abolishes  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Administra- 
tion— established  by  section  4  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3  of  1950 — but  falls  to 
repeal  the  item  in  the  Executive  Pay  Act 
that  establishes  the  salary  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  amendment  offered  merely  re- 
peaJs  the  salary  provision  that  is  abolish- 
ed. It  Is  entirely  perfecting  in  nature. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
1399)  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1309 
An  act  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativeg  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
shall  be  hereafter  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary now  provided  for  by  law,  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  shall 
be  appointed  oy  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Sxc.  2.  Section  6316,  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  strllclng  the  figure  "(5) " 
at  the  end  of  item  (18)  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "(6)  ". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  4  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1060,  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
1262) .  Is  repealed,  effective  upon  the  con- 
firmation by  the  IJnited  States  Senate  of  a 
Presidential  appointee  to  filj  the  position 
created  by  this  Act. 

AMENDMEI^    OrFEKEO    BY     MR.    ASPtNAIX 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ahpinaix: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  1399,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  6993,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6993)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REMOVING  CERTAIN  LXMITATIONS 
ON  THE  GRANTING  OP  RELIEF 
TO  OWNERS  OF  LOST  OR  STOLESi 
BEARER  SECDRITIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6077) 
to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the 
granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  loet  or 
stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
study  this  bill  for  several  werfts,  and 
indeed  the  distinguished  gentl^nan 
from  Connecticut  and  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  have  both 
discussed  it  with  me  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, with  others. 

Originally  I  had  a  very  real  reserva- 
tion about  the  bill  as  written,  and  I  make 
this  reservation  of  objection  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  establish  on  the 
floor  the  legislative  record  that  I  believe 
is  pertinent  and  important  to  implement- 
ing the  regulations  subsequently  by  the 
Department. 

I  know  well  that  this  bill  is  sdso  sched- 
uled for  consideration  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  today,  and  I  take  this  time 
now,  instead  of  asking  that  this  bill  be 
put  over  without  prejudice,  only  in  the 
belief  that  in  view  of  the  correspondence 
from  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  and  in  view  of  my  conver- 
sations with  others,  that  mayhap  we  can 
now  obtain  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  go  through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  original  objection  as 
the  bill  is  written,  and  as  one  would  in- 
terpret It  on  the  face  thereof,  Is  that  it 
would  encourage  speculation  in  the  form 
of  destroying,  or  mutilating,  or  losing  by 
fire,  or  otherwise;  a  bond  that  had  not 
reached  maturity.  But  this  may  be  of 
questionable  value,  to  the  point  where 
it  would  actually  aid  and  abet  the  de- 
struction of  government  issues,  by  in- 
dividual investors  or  larger  organizations 
who  felt  an  instrument  was  worth  more 
now  than  at  maturity. 

I  have  been  assured  that  perhap>s  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monacan)  ,  to  explain 
this  further  as,  indeed,  he  has  explained 
to  me  in  correspondence. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstood  It,  the 
basis  of  the  gentleman's  question  was 
the  fear  that  relief  might  be  offered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  form 
of  cash  at  some  time  prior  to  maturity. 
I  can  assures  the  gentleman  that  such 
action  would  not  be  possible  and  is  not 
contemplative  imder  this  bill. 

In  the  hearings,  on  page  15,  Mr.  Car- 
lock  of  the  Treasury  testified  that  "re- 
lief would  be  granted  either  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  security  marked  'dupli- 
cate,' that  Is  in  the  case  before  maturity 
or  in  payment  after  the  security  was 
matured." 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  definite 
statement. 


But  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  se- 
cured from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Connally,  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect  which  states  as  follows: 

THE  Sktretasy  or  thk  Treasury, 

Washington,  DC,  May  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Chit  Holitiku), 

Chairman,  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Chairman;  I  understand  that 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the 
way  In  which  the  Treasury  will  grant  relief 
under  H.R.  6077.  The  bill  would  amend  ex- 
isting law  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
grant  relief  on  account  of  the  loss  or  theft 
of  bearer  Treasury  securities  before  maturity. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  relief  on  account  of  the 
loss  or  theft  of  registered  securities  before 
as  well  as  after  maturity;  he  is  authorized  to 
grant  relief  on  account  of  the  loss  or  theft  of 
bearer  securities  only  after  maturity.  Treas- 
ury regulations  have  provided  for  many 
years  that  relief  before  maturity  will  be  in 
the  form  of  issuance  of  a  duplicate  security, 
whereas  relief  after  maturity  will  be  In  the 
form  of  payment.  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
the  bill  is  enacted,  the  present  plan  of  the 
regulations  will  be  continued  so  that  relief 
before  maturity.  In  the  case  of  both  regis- 
tered and  bearer  securities,  will  be  In  the 
form  of  Issuance  of  a  duplicate  security,  and 
relief  after  maturity  will  be  In  the  form  of 
payment. 

There  has  also  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  blU  will  benefit  only  large  financial  In- 
stitutions. The  bill  will  of  course  authorize 
the  same  relief  for  small  individual  In- 
vestors as  for  large  financial  institutions. 
The  purpose  behind  the  bill,  however,  is  not 
to  benefit  any  particular  group  of  investors, 
but  rather  to  foster  a  market  in  Govern- 
ment seciiritles  that  will  assure  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  the  most  economical 
management  of  the  public  debt. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  small  individual 
Investors,  while  they  do  not  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  market  for  Treasury  securities,  it 
is  Important  that  the  market  function 
smoothly,  for  they  are  dependent  on  it  for 
handling  the  securities  they  wish  to  buy  and 
sell.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Treasury, 
however,  with  its  responsibility  for  managing 
the  public  debt,  not  In  the  Interest  of  any 
group  of  Investors  but  In  the  Interest  of  the 
taxpayers,  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
market  function  at  optimum  efficiency  be- 
cause the  Treasury  is  totally  dependent  on 
this  market  mechanism  In  Its  financing  op- 
erations. 

The  market  for  Oovernment  securities  is, 
as  the  word  implies,  subject  to  all  the  pres- 
sures of  the  market  place.  To  whatever  ex- 
tent costs  and  risks  of  the  participants  can 
be  eliminated,  the  taxpayers  rather  than  the 
participants  will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiar- 
ies. It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the 
Oovernment  to  take  all  steps  possible  to  re- 
duce the  risks  and  the  costs  of  the  financial 
Institutions  which  are  the  principal  Inter- 
mediaries making  up  that  market. 
~It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Treasury 
proposed  legislation  which  has  become  H.R. 
6077.  Through  the  bill  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment will  simply  provide  with  respect  to 
Oovernment  securities  a  faculty  that  every 
issuer  of  securities  bad  at  common  law  and 
that  the  statutes  of  virtually  every  State 
provide  with  respect  to  the  State's  securities. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Connallt. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  date  May  13  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
gentleman  has  provided  me  a  letter  over 


his  own  signature  of  similar  date,  enclos- 
ing a  marked  copy  of  the  conunittee's 
hearings  including  testimony  given  as 
the  result  of  a  direct  question  by  the  sub- 
committee chsdrman  to  a  Mr.  Carlock, 
representing  the  U.S.  Treasury  before  his 
subcommittee  of  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

I  would  still  prefer  that  it  be  stated 
in  the  legislation,  but  in  view  of  this  ex- 
cellent legislative  record  and  statement 
of  implementing  intent,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6077  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  replace  lost  or  stolen  Gov- 
ernment securities  immediately  upon 
notification,  upon  being  furnished  a  suffi- 
cient bond  of  indemnity,  rather  than  re- 
quiring the  owner  to  wait  until  the  secu- 
rities have  resMJhed  maturity.  This  meas- 
ure was  introduced  in  the  House  on 
March  15,  1971,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holitield),  for  himself 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwyer)  .  Hearings  were  held 
by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  on  March  30. 
and  the  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
onAprU22, 1971. 

H.R.  6077  is  identical  to  S.  1181  which 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  other  body  on  March  16,  1971.  and 
passed  in  that  body  on  March  19. 

The  authority  that  this  legislation  pro- 
vides to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
replace  lost  or  stolen  Government  secu- 
rities prior  to  maturity  is  identical  to  that 
of  the  Securities  authorities  of  48  of  the 
50  States.  Under  section  8  of  the  Govern- 
ment Losses  in  Shipment  Act  (31  UjS.C. 
738(a)  (d) ),  which  this  bill  amends,  the 
Secretary  cannot  replace  a  lost  or  stolen 
security  before  maturity.  The  power  of 
the  Secretary  to  grant  relief  prior  to  ma- 
turity is  presently  limited  to  cases  where 
bearer  securities  are  cleiu-ly  proven  to 
have  been  destroyed.  Where  there  is  a 
probability  of  loss  or  theft,  the  Secretary 
may  grant  relief  only  after  maturity  and 
only  if  he  finds  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  as  in  his  judgment  would  indi- 
cate that  the  securities:  First,  have  been 
destroyed  or  irretrievably  lost;  second, 
are  not  held  by  any  person  as  his  own 
property;  and  third,  will  never  become 
the  basis  of  a  valid  claim  against  the 
United  States. 

As  under  present  law,  H.R.  6077  pro- 
vides that  as  a  condition  of  relief,  per- 
sons who  are  granted  relief  either  in  the 
form  of  a  replacement  security  prior  to 
maturity  or  payment  on  a  security  at  or 
after  maturity,  are  required  to  provide 
to  the  Treasury  Department  a  bond  of 
indemnity.  The  legislation  specifies  that 
the  bond  of  indemnity  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  amoimt  and  with  such  surety, 
sureties  or  security  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  require.  The  required 
bond  of  indemnity  affords  the  Govern- 
ment complete  protection  against  the 
risk  of  double  payment  by  the  Treasxuy 
Department.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment  incurs   no   additional   risk   or 


cost  by  enactment  of  this  legislation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  initially  proposed  legislation  along 
these  lines  in  December,  1970,  has  test- 
ified that  between  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1976,  inclusive,  there  will  be  a  net  ad- 
ministrative savings  of  $51,000  by  virtue 
of  enactment  of  this  measure.  During 
fiscal  year  1972  the  Department  states  it 
will  incur  an  additional  cost  of  $8,500  but 
that  the  gross  cost  savings  of  $59,500  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1973  and  1976  will 
offset  that  sum.  Savings  result  from  de- 
creases in  analyst  positions  and  reduced 
communications  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  claimants. 

A  primary  purpose  of  HJl.  6077  is  to 
underpin  the  stability  of  the  market  in 
Government  securities  and  assure  the 
flexibility  and  liquidity  of  these  securi- 
ties. Over  the  past  few  years  an  increas- 
ing number  of  thefts  of  Government  se- 
curities has  caused  a  certain  imsettling 
of  the  market's  stability.  In  1966  $4,023.- 

000  in  claims  on  accoimt  of  loss,  stolen 
or  destroyed  Treasury  and  agency  securi- 
ties were  filed  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  1969  the  total  climbed  to  $32,- 
748,000  while  in  1970  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  to  $30,654,600.  Since  under 
present  law  claims  filed  on  accoimt  of 
lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  must  wait 
tmtil  the  maturity  date  to  obtain  pay- 
ment from  the  Treasury  Department, 
claimants  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
security  for  purposes  of  collateral  or 
pledge  between  the  time  of  loss  or  theft 
and  maturity.  This  legislation  will  en- 
able owners  of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  secu- 
rities to  utilize  the  value  of  the  securities 
by  obtaining  a  duplicate  or  substitute 
security  from  the  Treasury  Department 
upon  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  of  indem- 
nity. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  this  leg- 
latlon  is  to  remove  limitations  on  the 
granting  of  relief  on  accoimt  of  lost  or 
stolen  bearer  securities,  it  is  drafted  as  a 
complete  revision  of  the  existing  statute 
in  order  to  streamline  that  statute  and 
eliminate  provisions  which  concern  form 
and  procedural  detail  rather  than  sub- 
stance. In  addition,  H.R.  6077  precludes 
the  granting  of  relief  on  account  of  in- 
terest coupons  which  are  claimed  to  have 
been  attached  to  a  security  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that:  Rrst  such 
coupons  have  not  been  paid;  and,  sec- 
ond, are  In  t&ct  destroyed  or  will  not 
become  the  basis  of  a  valid  claim  against 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  6077  provides  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  a  necessary  tool  to  but- 
tress the  stability  of  the  market 
mechanism  upon  which  it  depends  for  its 
financing  operations;  it  streamlines-  the 
present  awkwardly  worded  statutory  au- 
thority ;  it  brings  the  Treasury  Secretary's 
authority  on  par  with  that  of  his  State 
counterparts  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
States;  and  it  does  achieve  administra- 
tive cost  savings  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  ask  for  considera- 
tion of  S.  1181,  which  is  identical  to  HJl. 
6077  immediately  following  passage.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 

1  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6077.  I  will  not 
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take  the  time  of  the  House  to  reiter  ite 
the  technical  analysis  of  the  bill  so  a  >ly 
set  forth  by  my  chairman,  the  gentleir  an 
from  Connecticut. 

However,  let  me  state  again  what  I  he 
bill  would  do  and  let  me  emphasize  tl  lat 
what  would  be  accomplished  would  be  at 
no  risk  or  cost  to  the  United  States. 

By  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  1  he 
Treasury  to  grant  relief  on  accoimt  of 
the  loss  or  theft  of  bearer  Treasiry 
securities  before  maturity  the  bill  woi  ild 
encourage  continued  wide  participation 
in  the  market  in  Government  securities. 
As  it  now  is,  the  risks  of  financial  L)ss 
faced  by  financial  institutions  may  dr  ve 
them  from  the  market  with  a  consequ(  nt 
impairment  of  the  market  mechanism  on 
which  the  Treasury  is  totally  depende  nt 
in  its  financing  operations.  We  cam  ot 
afford  to  have  any  of  these  instituticns 
withdraw  from  the  market.  These  £  re 
people  on  whom  we  have  to  rely. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  leglslatian 
would  be  primarily  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  who  would  benefit  from  the  m(  et 
economical  management  of  the  public 
debt.  If  large  financial  institutions  vill 
benefit  from  the  legislation,  it  will  only 
be  because  the  same  relief  will  be  au- 
thorized for  all  investors — large  or  sm£il. 
The  taxpayers  rather  than  the  partici- 
pants in  the  market  will  be  the  ultimj  te 
beneficiaries. 

Moreover,  the  stabilizing  effect  m 
the  market  will  be  at  no  risk  to  tie 
Government.  A  bond  of  indemnity  viUl 
be  obtained  in  every  case  in  which  rel:  ef 
is  granted  to  protect  the  United  Stales 
against  double  payments. 

Beyond  that,  the  bUl,  as  the  committ?e 
report  indicates,  would  improve  the  wor  1- 
ing  of  the  present  statutory  authorly, 
it  will  provide  with  respect  to  Goveri- 
ment  securities  a  facility  that  issuers  sf 
securities  had  under  common  law  and 
which  Is  presently  provided  by  vlrtuaJly 
every  State  with  respect  to  its  securiti(s, 
and  it  will  do  all  this  while  saving  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  Treasury. 

The  Government  is  to  be  congratulate  id 
for  recommending  this  legislation,  ^[y 
memory  does  not  serve  to  recall  anoth  it 
instance  where  the  Government  his 
acted  in  advance  of  a  problem  and  it 
no  cost. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  lu-ge  ts 
passage. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  n 
support  of  H.R.  6077  which  I  have  join  id 
Chairman  Holifield  in  introducing.  Tl  le 
bill  is  identical  to  a  draft  bill  transmitt  'd 
by  the  Treasury  and  is  identical  to  3. 
1181  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  minimi  le 
to  the  extent  possible,  risks  of  certan 
financial  losses  which  now  threaten  the 
withdrawal  of  participants  from  tlie 
Government  securities  market. 

Althoxigh  narrow  in  its  applicatioi, 
the  proposed  legislation  is  important  \o 
the  continued  healthy  functioning  of  a 
large  and  intricate  mechanism  f^r 
Treasury  financing. 

Under  present  law,  the  transferability 

and  liquidity  of  Government  bearer  ol- 

ligations  are  impaired  by  the  inability  (if 

the  Treasury  to  replace  such  securities 
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prior  to  maturity  when  they  are  lost  or 
stolen.  As  a  consequence  holders  run  a 
risk  that  they  will  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  these  securities  or  money  equivalent 
from  the  time  of  loss  or  theft  imtil 
maturity  and  are  thus  discouraged  from 
further  participation  in  the  market.  The 
consequent  contraction  of  the  market 
would  impair  the  ability  to  serve  the 
growing  financial  demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  replace 
Treasury  certificates  immediately  upon 
loss  or  theft  thus  restoring  to  the  market 
participant  the  use  of  the  securities  or 
their  value  for  the  balance  of  the  period 
until  maturity.  The  United  States  would 
be  protected  against  double  payment  by 
recovery  under  the  bond  of  indemnity 
that  would  be  required  in  every  case  in 
which  relief  is  granted. 

Not  only  would  the  Government  be 
protected  against  financial  risk,  but,  as 
the  committee  report  accompanying  the 
bill  indicates,  it  would  achieve  adminis- 
trative cost  savings  for  the  Treasiiry  De- 
partment. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  measure 
and  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6077.  The  bill  embodies 
an  administration  proposal  intended  to 
mitigate  an  unsettling  of  the  Govern- 
ment securities  market  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  present  law.  Presently  own- 
ers of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of 
the  United  States  must  wait  imtil  the 
securities  have  reached  maturity  before 
being  reimbursed  by  the  Government. 
In  the  interim  certain  losses  accrue  to 
claimants  who  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  securities  and  to  insurers  who  are 
deprived  of  the  use  of  fimds.  This  bill, 
by  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  immediately  reimburse  owners  of 
lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  which  have 
not  matured,  would  diminish  the  risk  of 
financial  loss  faced  both  by  market  par- 
ticipants and  their  insurers.  Continued 
participation  in  the  market  by  such  fi- 
nancial institutions  would  thereby  be  en- 
couraged and  the  mechanism  for  market- 
ing Government  securities  would  tend  to 
function  more  smoothly. 

Not  only  would  the  bill  thus  help  main- 
tain the  health  of  the  market  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  but  in  the  long  nm  it 
will  result  in  savings  to  the  Government 
by  the  elimination  of  the  administrative 
handling  of  claims  for  relief  being  held 
in  suspense. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result 
in  any  financial  risk  for  the  Government 
because  a  bond  of  indemnity  will  be  ob- 
tained in  every  case  In  which  relief  is 
granted. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6077. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6077.  As  a  revision  of  the 
Government  Losses  in  Shipment  Act, 
this  bill  will  streamline  the  present 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
grant  relief  on  account  of  lost  or  stolen 
U.S.  bearer  securities.  The  primary  sub- 
stantive revision  enables  the  Secretary 
to  grant  relief  before  maturity.  Relief 
granted  prior  to  maturity  will  be  in  the 


form  of  a  substitute  security  msu-ked 
"duplicate."  The  Secretary  will  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  grant  relief  at 
or  after  the  maturity  date  of  a  U.S.  bear- 
er security  by  payment  on  the  security. 
In  any  event,  H.R.  6077,  as  well  as  S. 
1181  which  is  identical,  requires  that  as  a 
condition  of  relief  a  claimant  furnish 
the  Treasury  Department  with  a  bond  of 
indemnity  which  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  amount  and  with  such  sureties  or 
security  as  the  Treasury  Secretary  shall 
require.  The  requirement  of  a  bond  of 
indemnity,  which  applies  in  all  cases 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
grants  relief  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  provides  the  Federal  Government 
with  complete  protection  in  the  case  of 
double  payment  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  brings  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasvu^r  on  par  with 
that  of  the  Securities  Commissioners  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  States  which 
allow  the  granting  of  relief  prior  to  ma- 
turity on  account  of  lost  or  stolen  State 
or  mimicipal  bearer  securities.  Testi- 
mony and  exhibits  submitted  by  the 
TreasmT  Department  in  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  established  that 
48  of  the  50  States  have  laws  which  are 
not  limited  and  do  not  prohibit,  as  does 
the  present  Federal  law,  the  granting  of 
rehef  prior  to  maturity  on  account  of 
lost  or  stolen  State  or  municipal  bearer 
securities. 

H.R.  6077  does  not  deal  with  the  pre- 
vention of  losses  or  thefts  of  U.S.  bearer 
securities  nor  with  the  minimization  of 
the  paper  flow  which  gives  rise  to  greater 
risks  of  securities  thefts.  However,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  has 
instituted  a  "book-entry  procedure" 
which  seeks  to  minimize  the  flow  of 
paperwork  by  recording  Government 
obligations  on  the  computerized  books  of 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  risk  of  loss  and  theft  of 
Government  securities.  An  additional 
significant  benefit  that  will  result  from 
further  implementation  of  the  book- 
entry  procedure  will  be  the  savings  that 
result  from  reduced  printing  and  proc- 
essing of  paper  documents.  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  marketable 
public  debt  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
now  contained  and  recorded  in  the  book- 
entry  system  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  committee  report  on  H.R. 
6077  stated: 

There  Is  great  merit  in  the  book-entry  pro- 
cedure and  recommended  that  It  be  ex- 
p«.nded  with  all  practicable  speed  and  with 
adequate  safeguards  against  unwarranted 
accessibility. 

In  simi,  passage  of  H.R.  6077  and 
further  implementation  of  the  book- 
entry  procedure  wUl  accomplish  two 
salutary  objectives:  First,  imderpin  the 
stability  of  the  market  in  Government 
securit-es;  and  second,  make  the  proce- 
dures for  transfer  of  ownership  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  more  eflBcient  and 
economical.  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

UM.  6077 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (d)  of  section  8  of  the 
Oovenunent  Losses  In  Shipment  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.8.C.  738a) ,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  grant  relief  on  account  of 
the  loss,  theft,  destruction,  mutilation,  or 
defacement  of  any  security  identified  by 
number  and  description. 

"(b)  A  bond  of  indemnity  shall  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  relief,  whether  before,  at, 
or  after  maturity,  on  account  of  any  secu- 
rity payable  to  bearer  or  so  assigned  as  to 
become,  in  eSect,  payable  to  bearer  which  is 
not  clearly  proven  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  bond  of  Indemnity  shall  be  In  such  form 
and  amoiint  and  with  such  surety,  sureties, 
or  security,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  require. 

"(c)  No  relief  shall  be  granted  on  account 
of  interest  coupons  claimed  to  have  been 
attached  to  a  security  unless  the  Secretary 
ts  satisfied  that  such  coup>ons  have  not  been 
paid  and  are  In  fact  destroyed  or  wiU  not 
become  the  basis  of  a  valid  claim  against  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  The  term  "security"  means  any  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States  issued  pur- 
suant to  law  for  valuable  consideration.  In- 
cluding bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  Indebt- 
edness, and  Treasury  bills,  and  Interim  cer- 
tificates, issued  for  any  such  security."' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Grovemment  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill  (8.  1181)  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  granting  of 
relief  to  owners  of  lost  or  stolen  bearer 
securities  of  the  United  States,  £uid  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1181 
An  act  to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the 

granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  loet  or  stolen 

bearer  securities  of  the  United  States,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "That  sub- 
sections (a) -(d)  of  section  8  of  the  Govern- 
ment Losses  in  Shipment  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  738a),  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
is  authorized  to  grant  relief  on  account  of 
the  loss,  theft,  destruction,  mutilation,  or  de- 
facement of  any  security  Identified  by  num- 
ber and  description. 

"(b)  A  bond  of  Indemnity  shall  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  relief,  whether  before,  at, 
or  after  maturity,  on   account  of   any  se- 


curity payable  to  bearer  or  eo  assigned  as  to 
become,  in  effect,  payable  to  bearer  which 
Is  not  clearly  proven  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  bond  of  Indemnity  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  amount  and  with  such  surety, 
sureties,  or  security  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  require. 

""(c)  No  relief  shall  be  granted  on  account 
of  Interest  ooupons  claimed  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  a  security  luilees  the  Secretary  U 
satisfied  that  such  coufXDns  have  not  been 
paid  and  are  In  fact  destroyed  or  will  not 
become  the  basis  of  a  valid  claim  against 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  "The  term  'security'  means  any  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Issued  pur- 
suant to  law  for  valuable  consideration.  In- 
cluding bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  Indebt- 
edness, and  Treasury  bills,  and  Interim  cer- 
tificates Issued  for  any  such  security." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJR.  6077)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  715  OF 
TITLE  32,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  LOCAL  LAW  IN  DETERMINING 
THE  EFFECT  OP  CONTRIBUTORY 
NEGLIGENCE  ON  CLAIMS  INVOLV- 
ING MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7616) 
to  amend  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  application 
of  local  law  in  determining  the  effect  of 
contributory  negligence  on  claims  in- 
volving members  of  the  National  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  7616 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 715(b)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  and'"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  ",  or.  If  so  caused,  allowed  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  act  or  omission  complained  of  occurred 
would  ijermlt  recovery  from  a  private  indi- 
vidual under  like  clrcufiistances;  and". 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  7416  would  amend  section  715  of 
title  32  of  the  United  States  Code,  so  that 
its  provisions  concerning  the  effect  of 
contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  a 
claimant  will  be  identical  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2733  of  title  10.  Section 
2733  is  knoMV-n  as  the  Military  Claims 
Act  and  provides  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  to  settle 
claims  arising  from  tiie  noncombat  ac- 
tivity of  one  of  the  armed  services.  Sec- 
tion 715  of  title  32  provides  similar  au- 
thority to  settle  claims  arising  from  the 


noncombat    activity    of    the    National 
Guard  personnel. 

Section  715  of  title  32,  in  its  present 
foim,  was  added  to  the  code  in  1960  and 
was  patterned  after  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2733  of  title  10  and  in  fact  concerns 
the  same  tjiie  of  claims. 

The  same  type  of  an  amendment  pro- 
vided for  In  this  bill  was  made  to  section 
2733  during  the  90th  Congress.  That 
Eimendnient  was  added  by  Public  Law 
90-522,  which  was  aprproved  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1968.  As  was  noted  in  the  report 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  91st  Congress  on 
an  identical  bill,  through  Inadvertence, 
the  parallel  provisions  of  section  715  were 
not  amended  at  that  time.  This  bill 
would  correct  the  omission. 

Under  section  715  of  title  32,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  is  authorized  to  settle 
claims  arising  from  the  noncombat  ac- 
tivity of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the 
Air  National  Guard.  The  claims  are 
therefore  settled  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  title  10  concerning  the  active  duty 
forces  and  the  limitations  and  procedures 
are  substantially  the  same.  It  is,  there- 
fore, logical  that  the  provisions  concern- 
ing contributory  negligence  and  the  ap- 
plication of  local  law  in  the  settlement  of 
claims  should  be  identical  in  the  two  sec- 
tions. The  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
provide  that  in  claims  submitted  under 
the  section  relating  to  National  Guard 
any  negligence  on  the  i>art  of  the  claim- 
ant on  his  right  to  recover  will  be  deter- 
mined by  local  law.  I  might  note  that 
this  is  a  somewhat  parallel  situation  to 
that  which  exists  concerning  claims  un- 
der the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Under 
that  act  as  codified  in  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  claimant  may  be 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  damage 
or  injury  he  suffered  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  incident 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred.  The 
amendment  proposed  in  this  bill  is, 
therefore,  a  logical  and  necessary  im- 
provement and  it  is  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  TITLES  5,  10,  AND  32, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  WAIVER  OF  CLAIMS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISING 
OUT  OF  CERTAIN  ERRONEOUS 
PAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  7614) 
to  amend  titles  5,  10,  and  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
claims  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
certain  erroneous  pasTnents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  merely  like  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
provision  in  this  bill  or  in  the  report 
wherein  the  Comptroller  General  could 
waive  overpayments  above  the  $500 
limitation?      

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 
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Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  limita- 
tion insofar  as  the  $500  figiire  is  con- 
cerned exists  only  insofar  as  the  depjort- 
mental  head  Is  concerned.  The  depart- 
ment head  may  not  waive  any  amount 
above  the  $500.  A  claim  above  that 
amount  must  be  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  It  is  my  understanding 
of  the  amendment  before  us  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, waive  any  part  of  an  overpayment 
due  if  he  thinks  the  merit  of  the  claim 
is  worthy  of  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I  deduce 
therefrom  that  in  the  basic  legislation 
which  H.R.  7614  would  amend,  the  pre- 
rogative for  the  Comptroller  General 
waiving  overpayment  above  $500  exists, 
and  that  this  bill  does  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  I  have  one  additional 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is.  Is 
there  any  maximum  waivable  limit  on 
the  Comptroller  General  for  an  overpay- 
ment or  recoupment  thereof? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  My  answer  to  the 
question  Is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  waive  any  amount 
if  he  thinks  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  If  there  is  a  meritorious 
case,  and  there  Is  no  fraud  involved,  et 
cetera,  as  stipulated  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  That  is  correct.  I 
might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  authority  now  exists  inso- 
far as  applications  by  civilian  employees 
for  waiver  of  overpayments  is  concerned. 
This  bill  has  to  do  only  with  the  matter 
of  granting  the  same  authority  for  waiver 
of  overpayments  to  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  of  the  uninformed  serv- 
ices to  the  departmental  heads  and  to 
the  Comptroller  General  that  now  exists 
as  to  overpayments  to  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think 
that  is  too  much  power,  without  any 
maximum  ceiling  thereon,  for  any  one 
individual  in  Government,  but  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  exlstliag  law,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  bill  will  cut  down  the  number  of  pri- 
vate biUs  relating  to  overpasonents  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Individual  Mem- 
bers, I  shall  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7614 

Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Pepresentativea    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 

165  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  la  amend- 


(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"J2T74.  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay  and 
allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances 

"(a)  A  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
a  person  arising  out  of  an  erroneous  pay- 
ment of  any  pay  or  allowances,  other  than 
travel  and  transportation  allowances,  made 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  or  on  behalf  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  uniformed  services,  as  defined 
in  section  101(3)  of  title  37.  the  collection 
of  which  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
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conscience  and  not  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  waived  In  whole 
or  In  part  by — 

"(1)  the  Comptroller  General;  or 
"(2)    the  Secretary  concerned,  as  defined 
In  section  101(5)  of  title  37,  when — 

"(A)  the  claim  Is  in  an  amount  aggregat- 
ing not  more  than  $500; 

"(B)  the  claim  la  not  the  subject  of  an 
exception  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
In  the  account  of  any  accountable  officer  or 
official;  and 

"(C)  the  waiver  la  made  in  accordance 
with  standards  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
not  exercise  his  authority  under  this  section 
to  waive  any  claim — 
"(1)  If ,  In  hla  opinion,  there  erlsta.  In  con- 
!  nectlon   with   the  claim,   an   Indication  of 
I  fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  member  or  any 
other  person  having  an  interest  In  obtaining 
a  waiver  of  the  claim;  or 

"(2)  If  application  for  waiver  is  received 
In  hla  office  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  Immediately  following  the  date  on 
which  the  erroneous  payment  of  pay  or  al- 
lowances, other  than  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances,  was  discovered. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  repaid  to  the  United 
States  all  or  part  of  the  amount  of  a  claim, 
with  respect  to  which  a  waiver  Is  granted 
under  this  section.  Is  entitled,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  waiver,  to  refunrt,  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned  at  the  time  of  the  erroneous 
payment,  of  the  amount  repaid  to  the  United 
States,  If  he  applies  to  that  department  for 
that  refund  within  two  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  waiver.  The  Secretary 
concerned  shall  pay  from  current  applicable 
appropriations  that  refiznd  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

j  "(d)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  ac- 
I  counts  of  any  accountable  officer  or  official, 
j  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts 
I  with  respect  to  which  collection  by  the 
United  States  Is  waived  under  this  section. 

"(e)  An  erroneous  payment,  the  collection 
j  of  which  la  waived  under  this  section,  is  oon- 
1  sldered  a  valid  payment  for  all  purposes. 
j  "(f)  This  section  does  not  affect  any  au- 
thorlty  under  any  other  law  to  litigate,  settle, 
oompromlse.  or  waive  any  claim  of  the  United 
'States.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"2774.  Claims  for  overpayment  and  allow- 
ances, other  than  travel  and  trans- 
pwrtatlon  allowances." 

Sxc.  2.  Chapter  7  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"I  716  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay  and 
allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances 

"(a)  A  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
a  person  arising  out  of  an  erroneous  pay- 
ment of  any  pay  or  allowances,  other  than 
travel  and  transportation  allowances,  made 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  or  on  behalf  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  National  Guard,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience  and  not  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  may  be  waived  In 
Whole  or  in  part  by — 

"(1)   the  Comptroller  General;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  concerned,  as  defined 
m  section  101(5)  of  title  37.  when— 

"(A)  the  claim  Is  In  an  amount  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  $500: 

"(B)  the  claim  la  not  the  subject  of  an 
exception  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  the  account  of  any  accountable  officer 
or  official;  and 

"  (C)  the  waiver  is  made  in  accordance  with 
standards  which  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  prescribe. 


"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  not 
exercise  his  authority  under  this  section  to 
waive  any  claim — 

"(1)  If,  In  his  opinion,  there  exists,  in 
connection  with  the  claim,  an  IndlcaUon  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  member  or  any 
other  person  having  an  Interest  In  obtaining 
a  waiver  of  the  claim;  or 

"(2)  If  application  for  waiver  Is  received  in 
his  office  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
immediately  following  the  date  on  which  the 
erroneous  payment  of  pay  or  allowances, 
other  than  travel  and  trsmsportatlon  allow- 
ances, was  discovered. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  repaid  to  the  United 
States  all  or  part  of  the  amount  of  a  claim, 
with  respect  to  which  a  waiver  is  granted 
under  this  section,  Is  entitled,  to  the  extent 
of  the  waiver,  to  refund,  by  the  department 
concerned  at  the  time  of  the  erroneous  pay- 
ment, of  the  amount  repaid  to  the  United 
States,  if  he  applies  to  that  department  for 
that  refund  within  two  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  waiver.  The  Secretary 
concerned  shall  pay  from  current  applicable 
appropriations  that  refund  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(d)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  any  accountable  officer  or  offlclta, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts 
with  respect  to  which  collection  by  the 
Umted  States  Is  waived  imder  this  section. 

"(e)  An  erroneous  payment,  the  collection 
of  which  Is  waived  under  this  section,  Is 
considered  a  valid  payment  for  all  purposes. 

"(f)  This  section  does  not  effect  any  au- 
thority under  any  other  law  to  litigate,  settle, 
compromise,  or  waive  any  claim  of  the  United 
States.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"716.  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay  and 
allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances." 

Skc.  3.  Chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  5584  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  Adding  at  the  end  of  the  catchllne 
"and  allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  and  allowances  and 
relocation  expenses"; 

(B)  Inserting  after   "pay"  In  subsection 

(a)  "or  allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  and  allowances  and 
relocation  expenses  payable  under  section 
5724a  of  this  title"; 

(C)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (b)  (1); 

(D)  adding  at  the  beginning  of  subsection 

(b)  (2)  the  words  "if  application  for  waiver 
Is  received  in  his  office,"  and  by  striking  out 
from  subsection  (b)  (2)  "the  effective  date 
of  this  section"  and  Inserting  "October  21, 
1968"  In  place  thereof;  and 

(E)  substituting  ";  or"  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (3)  to  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(3)  If  application  for  waiver  Is  received 
In  his  office  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  Immediately  following  the  date  on 
which  the  erroneous  payment  of  allowances 
was  discovered  or  three  years  immediately 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  waiver  of  allowances, 
whichever  Is  later." 

(2)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  adding 
"and  allowances,  other  than  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  and  allowances  and  relo- 
cation expenses"  after  "pay"  in  Item  6684. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7614  is  to  amend  titles  10 
and  32  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide uniform  authority  to  relieve  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  the 
National  Guard  of  erroneous  payments 
of    pay    and    allowances,    other    than 
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travel  and  transportation  allowances, 
imder  certain  conditions.  The  provisions 
concerning  the  uniformed  services  and 
the  National  Guard  follow  closely  the 
language  of  section  5584  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  presently  pro- 
vides such  authority  for  the  waiver  of 
claims  against  civilian  employees  for 
erroneous  payments  of  pay.  The  bill 
would  amend  that  section  to  provide 
parallel  waiver  authority  for  civilian  em- 
ployees as  to  allowances  other  than 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  and 
relocation  expenses. 

The  bill,  H.R.  7614,  was  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
an  executive  communication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  is  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  bilL  H.R.  13582,  which  passed 
the  House  in  the  last  Congress.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  two  sections  this  bill  would 
add  to  titles  10  and  32  closely  follows 
the  language  now  found  in  section  5584 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
section  was  added  to  title  5  by  Public 
Law  90-616  in  1968  and  authorizes  the 
waiver  of  overpayments  of  pay  of  civilian 
employees  of  an  executive  agency  when 
collection  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience  and  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  However,  since 
the  law  did  not  refer  to  military  per- 
sonnel or  personnel  of  the  uniformed 
services  the  same  relief  cannot  be 
granted  them.  Therefore,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  correct  this  in- 
equity and  provide  the  same  type  of 
waiver  authority  to  uniformed  services 
personnel  as  is  now  available  to  civilian 
employe>3s. 

As  is  outlined  in  the  committee  report, 
this  bill  provides  waiver  authority  for  pay 
and  allowances  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances.  The  reference 
to  such  allowances  was  necessary  in  order 
to  place  imiformed  services  personnel  on 
a  par  with  civilian  employees.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  addition  to  basic 
pay,  personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
receive  regular  nontravel  allowances 
which  actually  form  a  part  of  the  regular 
military  compensation  received  by  them. 
Still,  there  are  instances  where  civilian 
personnel  are  paid  a  similar  type  of 
allowance  so  it  is  proper  that  the  waiver 
authority  of  title  5  extend  to  this  type  of 
allowance.  The  bill  therefore  provides  for 
the  necessary  amendment  of  section  5584 
of  title  5. 

The  Eillowances  included  within  the 
waiver  authority  provided  in  this  bill  do 
not  include  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances of  military  personnel.  Similarly, 
the  waiver  will  not  extend  to  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  and  relocation 
expenses  of  civilian  personnel.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  allowances  of 
this  category  are  not  regular  payments 
received  by  the  individual,  but  rather  are 
allowances  paid  in  connection  with  a 
single  move.  They  therefore  are  special 
allowances  rather  than  a  regular  pay- 
ment which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  pay. 
This  aspect  of  the  bill  was  noted  in  re- 
ports to  the  committee  and  in  testimony 
received  in  a  91st  Congress  hearing.  On 
the  advice  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  committee  at  that  time  limited 
the  waiver  authority  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  now  defined  in  the  bill. 


I  feel  that  the  considerations  which 
prompted  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-616  which  added  section  5584  con- 
cerning waiver  of  civilian  pay  to  title  5 
are  clearly  relevant  to  the  bill  now  being 
considered.  The  legislative  history  of  that 
law  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  this  waiver  authority  under  present 
day  conditions.  The  Senate  report  on  the 
bill  which  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
90-616  observed  that  employees  who  re- 
ceived payments  in  good  faith  are  un- 
aware of  any  error  when  such  admin- 
istrative errors  are  made  in  interpreting 
those  laws,  and  that  waiver  authority 
provides  a  practical  and  just  solution 
in  many  Instances.  That  report  pointed 
out  that  a  general  policy  should  be  estab- 
lished, to  waive  such  claims  rather  than 
limiting  relief  to  the  ofttime  uncertain 
remedy  of  private  legislation.  That  policy 
has  been  established  by  the  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  waiver  authority  for 
overpayments  to  civilian  employees.  It  is 
only  right  and  equitable  that  equivalent 
authority  be  granted  concerning  over- 
payments to  members  of  the  imiformed 
services.  H.R.  7614  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  accomplish  this  result.  I  urge 
that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7614,  as  reported  is  to  amend 
titles  5,  10,  and  32  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  imiform  statutory  au- 
thority to  relieve  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  the  National  Guard 
of  erroneous  payments  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances, other  than  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances,  imder  certain 
conditions. 

In  short,  existing  law  contains  ade- 
quate authority  to  permit  the  waiver 
of  claims  for  overpayments  of  pay  for 
civiUan  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment^-5584  of  title  5.  This  authority 
would  now  be  extended  to  include  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate authority  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  to  remit  or  cancel 
Indebtedness  of  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel in  all  cases  in  which  equity  and 
good  conscience  suggest  that  such  action 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  the 
House  Armed  Servioes  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported,  during  the  90th  CMi- 
gress,  H.R.  2629,  House  Report  No.  1304, 
a  bill  which  would  have  satisfied  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  statutes.  This  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  House  unanimously 
on  May  6,  1968.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  act  on  the  legislation  and 
it  died  with  the  termination  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  proposal  before  the  House  today 
is  one  reported  favorably  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  would  have  a  simi- 
lar objective  to  that  contained  In  H.R. 
2629,  previously  passed  by  the  House. 

FEATUHES  OF  THE   BnX 
1 .  WAIVER  AUTHOKrrT 

The  authority  to  waive  overpayments, 
and  so  forth,  will  be  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  service  concerned,  when  the 
amount  does  not  exceed  $500. 

If  the  amount  exceeds  $500,  the  remis- 


sion  authority   will   be  vested   in   the 
Comptroller  General. 

a.  carrKRiA  fob  waivhi 
Waivers  would  be  authorized  In  In- 
stances where  an  erroneous  payment 
was  received  in  good  faith  and  without 
any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son Involved. 

3.  RrrBOACTTBTTT 

Action  to  obtain  a  cancellation  or 
remission  of  Indebtedness  must  be  made 
within  3  years  of  the  discovery  of  the 
overpayment.  This  relatively  short  retro- 
active feature  was  established  by  the 
committee  to  preclude  an  avalanche  of 
claims  previously  denied. 

4.  FHEQUZNCY  OP  USE 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any 
certainty  the  number  of  cases  which 
might  arise  under  this  authority.  How- 
ever, based  upon  current  dei>artmental 
experience,  it  is  believed  that  the  occa- 
sion for  use  of  this  authority  would  be 
relatively  small  in  number.  See  page  4 
of  House  Report  No.  1304  on  HR.  2629. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  not 
result  in  any  requirement  for  increased 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  executive  branch  supports  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

HJt  7614  will,  if  «iacted,  provide 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  waiver  or  remission  of 
indeixtedness  now  provided  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  abeence  of  this  legislative 
enactment,  there  wlU  be  no  adequate  re- 
Uef  available  to  provide  for  meritorloua 
cases  other  than  through  private  relief 
legislatltHi. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and 
since  the  Committee  on  Armed  ServiceB 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
previously  acted  favorably  on  legislation 
which  has  this  objective.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DISPUTES  IN 
THE     TRANSPORTATION     INDUS- 
TRY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-112.) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

After  extended  efforts  at  setUement 
the  Nation  is  once  more  confronted  by  an 
emergency  arising  from  an  unresolved 
labor  dispute  in  the  railroad  industry. 
The  dispute  involves  disagreement  over 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  be- 
tween the  Brotherood  of  Railway  Sig- 
nalmen representing  approximately  10,- 
000  employees  and  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  representing  the  Na- 
tion's railroads.  Throughout  the  course 
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of  negotiations,  the  parties  have  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
their  efforts  to  resolve  their  differences. 
Now,  all  existing  governmental  proce- 
dures for  resolving  this  dispute  have  been 
exhausted  and  the  union  has  called  a  na- 
tionwide work  stoppage  this  morning, 
May  17, 1971. 

A  nationwide  stoppage  of  rail  service 
would  cause  great  hardship  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  It  is  essential  that  our 
railroads  continue  to  operate.  I  had 
hoped  for  a  volimtary  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  this  dispute;  however,  this 
was  not  forthcoming.  I  am,  therefore, 
recommending  that  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  extend  the  present 
negotiations  until  July  1,  1971.  Such  a 
recommendation  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest  in  continued 
rail  service  but  preserves  the  processes 
of  free  collective  bargaining.  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  follow  closely 
the  situation  as  it  develops,  to  continue 
assisting  the  parties  and,  if  no  settlement 
has  been  reached,  to  report  to  me  and  the 
Congress  by  June  21, 1971. 

It  Is  Indeed  regrettable  that  Congress 
must  act  once  again  to  forestall  another 
In  a  long  line  of  crises  occurring  in  the 
railroad  industry.  This  situation  reem- 
phasizes  the  chaotic  nature  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry as  it  functions  under  existing  leg- 
islation. The  time  has  long  since  passed 
for  active  consideration  and  action  by 
the  Congress  on  the  proposals  which  I 
have  twice  presented  to  it  to  resolve 
emergencies  such  as  this  in  an  equitable 
and  conclusive  manner  and,  thus,  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  each  individual  dispute.  It  is 
Inexcusable  that  the  Nation  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  price  of  archaic  pro- 
cedures for  the  resolution  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes  In  the  transportation 
industry. 

However,  pending  such  action,  I  must 
urge  that  Congress  act  immediately  on 
the  proposal  we  are  now  presenting  so 
that  a  crippling  stoppage  can  be  averted 
and  the  Nation  can  continue  to  have  rail 
service. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  White  House,  May  17.  1971. 
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'TART  OP  THE  FAMILY" 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ms  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Part 
of  the  Family,"  a  most  powerful  and 
moving  television  production,  was  pre- 
viewed In  Washin^n  last  week  at  the; 
headquarters  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub-I 
lie  Broadcasting.  j 

This  program  eulogizes  three  youngj 
persons  whose  lives  were  lost,  one  in  Viet-: 
nam,  one  at  Jackson  State,  and  one  ati 
Kent  State,  when  they  were  caught  ln| 
the  cross-fire  of  our  Nation's  political 
and  social  crises. 

"Part  of  the  Family"  Is  an  Intense,  pri- 
vate look  Into  the  reactions  of  the  family 
members  to  the  death  of  one  of  their 
loved  ones. 

The  show  will  be  broadcast  nationwide 


on  educational  television  at  8:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  19.  It  can  be 
seen  locally  at  that  hour  on  channel  26, 
WETA. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  watch 
this  show  and  then  ask  themselves,  as 
I  have  asked  myself,  how  can  we  in 
Congress  continue  to  let  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam literally  and  figuratively  kill  off  the 
hope  and  strength  that  is  America? 


PROPER   TREATMENT   OF   CAPITOL 
POLICEMEN   FOR   OVERTIME   DUTY 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  not  too  long  after  the  bomb- 
ing incident  of  March  1,  In  the  Senate, 
I  addressed  the  House  to  point  out  that 
a  gross  injustice  was  being  committed 
with  respect  to  the  men  who  serve  as 
Capitol  policemen.  In  fact,  they  were  the 
only  ones  I  could  find  who  were  not  being 
compensated  for  overtime  work. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  these  dedicated 
men,  they  had  served  extra  hundreds  of 
hours  without  any  kind  of  extra  com- 
pensation. 

I  am  very  happy  to  announce  that 
thanks  to  the  help  we  received  from  some 
of  our  colleagues,  our  collegue,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt) 
and  a  few  others,  we  finally  got  some 
action. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  Senate 
has  acted  on  a  measure  to  provide  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  overtime  pay  for 
our  Capitol  policemen.  I  urge  our  leader- 
ship and  colleagues  in  the  House  to  take 
immediate  action  so  that  we  can  rectify 
this  inequity. 


Lirr  us  REMEMBER  OUR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  CORDOVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
and  52  days  ago  today,  Capt.  Floyd 
Thompson  was  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  thus  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  the  Intervening  years  many  hundreds 
of  other  Americans,  Including  several  of 
my  own  constituents,  have  joined  him  In 
his  unhappy  status.  Let  us  reassure  them 
all  of  our  concern,  of  our  resolve  to  do 
whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  put  an  end 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  long  days, 
months,  and  years  of  cruel  imprison- 
ment that  our  brothers  are  suffering  In 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps.  Above 
all,  let  us  see  to  it  that  their  fate  and 
their  interests  are  kept  prominently  in 
mind,  particularly  as  we  seek  to  evolve 
and  carry  out  a  policy  to  terminate  our 
engagement  in  Southeast  Asia. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 


7271)    to  authorize  appropriations   for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  7271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  106 
of  th«  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967  (71  Stat.  636; 
42  use.  ig75«)  as  amended,  la  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  sum  of  $4,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  until  January  31,  1973,  the 
sum  of  $4,000,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
(H.R.  7271)  Increases  the  annusd  author- 
ization for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  from  $3.4  million  to  $4  million — 
a  total  of  $600,000. 

The  measure  has  been  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff) 
and  its  enactment  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  It  Is  a  bipartis- 
an effort.  The  measure  was  approved 
without  dissenting  vote  by  a  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  and  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported without  amendment  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967,  the  term  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  ex- 
tended to  January  31,  1973,  and  a  ceiling 
on  annual  appropriations  wtis  set  at 
$2,650,000.  That  authorization  ceiling 
corresponded  to  the  Commission's  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1968  and  was 
added  by  the  Senate  to  a  House-passed 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  future  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  to  the  level  of 
1968  operations.  The  91st  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  inadequacy  of  the  authoriza- 
tion limitation  in  view  of  Federal  salary 
increases  and  other  rising  costs.  Accord- 
ingly, Public  Law  91-521  raised  the  ap- 
propriations ceiling  to  $3.4  million  per 
annum  to  enable  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  to  function  at  Its  1968  operating 
level. 

H.R.  7271,  the  instant  bill,  raises  the 
current  statutory  ceiling  by  $600,000  to 
$4  million  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
expand  its  program  to  include  new  sub- 
jects of  civil  rights  concern  and  to  allow 
the  opening  of  a  field  office  to  serve  the 
Nortiiem  and  Central  Plains  and  Moun- 
tain States  located  in  an  area  enabling 
service  to  a  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  population. 

The  following  Ust  sets  forth  new  proj- 
ects proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  in  fiscal  year  1972: 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

PROPOSED    NEW    PROJECTS,    FISCAl.    TEAR     1972 

1.  A  study  of  poUtloal  partlcli»tlon  by  mi- 
nority group  members  In  selected  states  dur- 
ing the  Spring  of  1972,  Including  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  extended  Voting 
Rights  Act. 
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2.  A  study  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
In  Sate,  local,  and  Federal  correctional  Insti- 
tutions effecting  prisoners  generally  ajid 
minority  group  prisoners  particularly. 

3.  A  study  of  equal  opportunity  In  the 
military  service. 

4.  A  study  asBftsftlng  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  efforts  to  eliminate  restrictive 
employment  practices  required  or  supported 
by  unions  and  Internal  restrictive  union 
practices  which  limit  minority  employment, 
promotion,  and  union  participation. 

5.  A  study  examining  the  extent  to  which 
health  services  are  provided  to  minority  citi- 
zens on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

6.  Current  discussion  guides  to  be  used  by 
adult  groups  dealing  with  specific  civil 
rights  issues  In  such  fields  as  education, 
housing,  and  employment. 

7.  A  publication  describing  examples  of 
successful  use  of  civil  rights  laws  to  achieve 
equal  opport.vmlty. 

8.  Two  films  dealing  with  Mexican  Amer- 
icans and  the  general  topic  of  racism. 

9.  A  seventh  field  office  covering  the  North 
and  Central  Plain  and  Mountain  States  will 
be  opened.  This  office  will  be  located  where 
It  can  service  a  large  propwrtlon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  budget  request  for  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  fiscal 
1972  appropriations  submitted  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  $3.8  million— $400,000  in 
excess  of  the  current  statutory  authori- 
zation. H.R.  7271,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation, authorizes  annual  appropriations 
of  $4  million — $200,000  above  the  current 
budget  submission  in  order  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  participate  in  any  Gov- 
ernmentwide  supplemental  appropriation 
request  made  necessary  by  mandatory 
Federal  salary  Increases.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  increased  authorization  would 
entail  £in  additional  cost  not  more, than 
$600,000  for  fiscal  1972.  Unless  the  term 
of  the  Commission  is  extended  beyond 
the  expiration  date  of  January  31,  1973. 
it  is  expected  that  fiscal  1973  appropria- 
tions will  be  a  proration  of  this  amount. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  an 
Independent  agency  objectively  to  ap- 
praise and  report  on  the  changing  and 
complex  status  of  civil  rights,  to  assess 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  to 
indicate  the  areas  where  the  denial  of 
equal  rights  persists.  The  Congress,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
particular,  has  relied  on  the  outstanding 
and  vigorous  program  of  factfinding 
which  the  Commission  has  performed. 
Its  reports  and  recommendations  have 
furnished  essential  data  for  legislation 
and  executive  action  undertaken  during 
the  past  decade  to  assure  equal  rights. 
H.R.  7271  will  provide  needed  financial 
support  which  the  Commission  must  have 
to  function  effectively  over  the  next  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  relinquishing  the 
floor,  it  is  appropriate  to  observe  that 
today  is  a  particularly  fitting  occasion 
on  which  to  add  a  modest  Increase  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  operation  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Today,  May 
17,  1971,  marks  the  17th  anniversary  of 
the  historic  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. That  decision  abolished  the  con- 
cept of  separate  but  equal  in  public 
education  and  harkened  the  beginning 
of  the  modem  era  of  securing  equal  pro- 


tection under  the  laws  for  all  citizens 
without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  appropriate 
to  quote  briefly  from  the  Brown  case: 

To  separate  (Neg^  children]  from  others 
of  similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  In- 
feriority as  to  their  status  In  the  community 
that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  mlnda  In  a 
way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone.  .  .  .  We  con- 
clude that  In  the  field  of  public  education 
the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal  has  no 
place.  Seperate  educational  facilities  are  In- 
herently unequal. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was 
created  3  years  after  the  Brown  decision 
was  rendered.  Its  service  to  the  Congress, 
the  courts,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Nation  over  the  past  14  years  has  been 
exemplary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
7271  to  permit  the  Commission  vigorously 
to  continue  its  tictivities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this 
occasion  go  by  without  pajdng  tribute  to 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  to  place 
upon  his  brow,  as  it  were,  a  wreath  of 
distinction. 

Father  Hesburgh  has  given  selfless, 
dedicated,  and  devoted  attention  to  his 
duties,  as  have  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission's  reports 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  Nation,  and  in  particular 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  ' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  detailed  explanation  of 
this  consideration  under  the  suspension 
of  rules.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
or  not  this  increase  recommended  by  his 
committee  is  not  on  an  annual  basis  of 
$600,000  per  year  instead  of  just  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  bill  reads  on  page 
1.  line  6: 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  the 
sum  of  $4,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  until  January  31,  1973,  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman consider  this  a  limitation,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  It  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
it  be  included  in  the  Record,  because  oth- 
ers reading  the  bill  itself  might  consider 
that  this  is  permanent  legislation  which 
would  allow  up  to  $4  million  per  year  as 
long  as  the  Commission  exists. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  em- 
phasize that  when  I  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  can  hardly  hear  the  gen- 
tleman. I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  could  repeat  his  answer  to  my 
last  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  just  want  to  say  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  correct,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  emphasize  that  when  I 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that.  Then  one 
final  question: 

Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  explain 
why  in  his  wisdom,  supported  by  his 
committee,  they  went  above  the 
Office  of  Msuiagement  and  Budget 
by  $200,000  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  through  the  end  of  fiscal  1973? 
Mr.  CELLER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ap- 
proved the  additionsa  amount  which 
you  have  referred  to.  They  approved  the 
entire  $600,000  authorization. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understood  from  the 
gentleman's  report  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  asked  for  an  Increase 
of  $400,000,  which  would  bring  it  from 
the  present  $3,400,000  to  $3,800,000,  but 
the  committee  went  it  $200,000  better  and 
made  it  the  round  figure  of  $4  million. 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in 
error.  I  know  that  the  $200,000  is  above 
the  budget  figure,  but  did  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  approve  it?  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman 
state  the  correct  situation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  the  gentlemen  has 
said  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  Which  is  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  additional  $200,000 
in  authorization  was  also  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  Even  though  that  is  over 
the    amount   projected   in   the   budget 
authority? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  coauthor,  I  support 
H.R.  7271,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  The  Commission  is  an 
Independent,  bipartisan  agency  first 
established  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  The  life  of  the  Commission  has  been 
authorized  by  Public  Law  90-198  to  ex- 
tend until  January  31,  1973.  Public  Law 
90-198  established  a  ceiling  of  $2.65  mil- 
lion on  the  Commission's  annual 
appropriations,  but  that  ceiling  was 
raised  last  year  by  Public  Law  91-521  to 
$3.4  million  in  order  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  meet  Federal  salary  In- 
creases and  other  cost  increases.  This  In- 
crease in  the  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion, however,  did  not  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  expand  its  activities  but  rather 
only  to  maintain  them  at  its  1968  operat- 
ing level.  H.R.  7271  would  permit  the 
Commission  to  expand  its  activities  by 
raising  the  statutory  ceiling  to  $4  million. 
The  Commission  has  appraisal.  Investi- 
gatory, advisory,  and  clearinghouse  func- 
tions in  the  areas  of  civil  rights. 

The  first  function  is  appraisal.  As  an 
independent  Federal  agency,  the  Com- 
mission monitors  the  efflorts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  and  agencies  to 
determine  whether  there  is  unlawful 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  and,  if  so,  appraises 
the  efforts  to  overcome  such  discrimina- 
tion. Studies  are  made  and  reports  are 
issued  with  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  This  con- 
tinuing appraisal  function  is  perhaps  the 
Commission's  most  important. 
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The  second  function  is  investigatoryj 
The  Commission  has  a  statutory  dUCT 
to  investigate  complaints  of  denials  ol| 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  accountj 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  In  thi 
regard,  the  Commission  holds  hearing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Repor 
are  made  containing  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  executive  or  legislative! 
action.  j 

The  third  function  is  advisory.  Statel 
advisory  committees  hold  conferences^ 
issue  reports,  and  disseminate  informaH 
tion  about  clvU  rights  problems.  Such| 
committees  maintain  programs  to  imH 
plement  Commission  recommendation^ 
and  provide  solutions  for  civil  right^ 
problems. 

The  fourth  fimction  is  clearinghouses 
Since  1964  the  Commission  has  been  au- 
thorized to  receive  and  distribute  civy 
rights  information.  It  implements  thi^ 
statutory  duty  with  films,  publications, 
and  meetings.  It  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house of  information  both  for  those  whq 
govern  and  for  those  who  are  governed; 
Some  of  these  publications  contain  es- 
says or  commentaries  on  current  issues, 
These  publications  are  not  statementa 
of  CommissicMi  policy  but  rather  express 
the  views  of  various  writers,  sociologistsj 
or  city  plaimers.  | 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  thq 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Office  o^ 
Management  and  Budget.  The  Commis-^ 
sion  is  currently  requesting  an  appro-* 
priation  of  $3.8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  H.R.  7271  authorizes  an  additional 
$200,000  to  enable  the  Commission  to  re- 
quest a  supplemental  appropriation  Inj 
the  event  of  another  general  pay  inJ 
crease.  The  present  request  for  appro-i 
priations  is  $400,000  in  excess  of  the 
current  authorization.  The  increase  isi 
needed  so  that  the  Commission  may  in- 
tensify eCforts  to  obtain  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  for  the  American  In-i 
dians  in  the  West  and  for  the  Spanish-^ 
speaking  Puerto  Rican  population  in  thei 
East. 

I  believe  that  this  new  thrust  Is  fully) 
justified.  It  will  be  a  significant  stepi 
toward  the  constitutional  goal  of  equall 
protection  of  the  laws  for  all  AmericansJ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the| 
gentleman  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  POPF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  rise  to  ask  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee a  question  or  two  concerning  this 
legislation. 

Are  we  now  being  asked  to  authorize' 
for  appropriation  on  the  basis  that  there 
may  be  a  pay  increase  at  some  time  in 
the  distant  future  Is  this  what  we  are! 
undertaking  to  do  here  today? 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  The  gentleman  knows  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  legislative  commit 
tees  to  authorize  a  larger  sxmi  than  is  ap 
propriated  in  the  current  budget.  Today 
the  Commission  Is  requesting  of  the  Ap 
propriations  Committee  not  $4  million 
but  $3.8  million.  I  repeat,  if  a  pay  in- 
crease should  materialize  or  if  any  other 


expenses  which  may  not  now  be  antici- 
pated should  be  incurred,  it  would  be 
wise,  we  beheve,  to  have  this  $200,000 
cushion  to  save  the  needless  task  of  re- 
turning to  the  Congress  for  additional 
authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  just  do  not 
agree  with  that  kind  of  philosophy.  We 
could  do  the  same  thing  for  every  agency 
and  department  of  government  today. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Commission  from  spending 
the  money  authorized  and  appropriated, 
whether  it  is  for  a  salary  increase  or  not, 
because  it  says,  "and  for  other  purposes." 
I  do  not  know  what  the  "other  purposes" 
are. 

I  do  know  this:  In  1967  this  outfit  had 
$2,650,000  a  year.  This  would  put  them 
up  to  $4  miUion  a  year. 

Does  the  gentleman  see  an  end  to  this 
Commission?  Does  the  gentleman  see  an 
end  to  proUferation  of  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  this  business  of 
allegedly  taking  care  of  civil  rights?  Is 
there  no  end  to  this? 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  Very  Ukely  the  problem 
which  the  Commission  addresses  will  be 
with  us  much  longer  than  any  of  us 
would  like.  We  must,  I  believe,  be 
equipped  to  deal  with  it  in  an  informed 
and  efficient  way. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
know  he  would  want  me  to  correct  one 
mathematical  error  in  his  earlier  com- 
ments. The  authorization  figiu-e  was  $3.4 
million  as  fixed  by  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  was  talking 
about  1967  when  the  Commission  got  $2.5 
million. 

Mr.  POFP.  The  gentleman  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  It  was  $2,650,000,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  civil  rights  division  in  just 
about  every  agency  and  department  of 
this  Government  of  any  magnitude.  I, 
for  one,  am  getting  awfully  tired  of 
spending  money  on  commissions  to  study 
and  review  what  I  believe  the  Justice 
Department  ought  to  be  doing.  It  all 
ought  to  be  consolidated  now  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  This  Commission  has 
been  going  on  long  enough. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights— followed  later  by 
an  appropriation  of  fimds — should  en- 
able the  Commission  to  perform  con- 
structive service  in  fulfilling  its  respon- 
sibilities during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  gaging  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  it  seems  well  to 
recall  the  dual  obUgation  which  we  all 
have  to  determine  not  only  what  is  wrong 
with  America  but  also  to  point  out  what 
Is  right  with  America. 

In  my  view  too  little  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  progress  in  jobs,  housing, 
education,  public  accommodations,  and 
other  rights  which  the  Congress  has 
sought  to  promote  by  legislation — with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  Much  more  is  required  to  be  done 
in  behalf  of  black  Americans  as  well  as 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  American 
Indians,  and  others. 


Most  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
and  win  be  made  is  the  result  of  Indl- 
vidueJ  and  group  action,  including 
changed  attitudes  on  the  part  of  public 
officials  and  corporate  executives  as  well 
as  individual  citizens.  The  temptation  to 
constantly  point  the  finger  at  "govern- 
ment" as  well  as  "economic  imperial- 
ists"—which  is  the  pattern  of  those  who 
would  destroy  our  system — should,  from 
time  to  time,  be  tempered  by  references 
noting  the  benefits  which  have  occurred 
in  recent  years — operating  within  the 
system. 

In  my  view  some  of  the  so-called  clear- 
inghouse publications  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  have  shown  a 
lack  of  balance  in  neglecting  the  prog- 
ress— however  slow  in  some  areas — which 
has  been  brought  about  through  the 
combination  of  legislative  action  as  im- 
plemented by  individual  and  group 
efforts. 

It  seems  important  at  this  point  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  progress 
which  has  occurred  in  securing  voting 
rights  for  black  Americans  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  For  example,  since 
the  1960  census,  the  proportion  of 
young  black  adults  with  at  least  a  high 
school  diploma  jumped  20  percentage 
points  to  58  percent.  Nearly  800,000 
blacks  moved  from  central  cities  to  sub- 
lu-ban  areas  during  the  decade,  and  the 
Income  gap  between  black  and  white 
families  is  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit that  there  has  been  progress,  and 
I  am  heartened  by  these  statistics.  I  am 
also  heartened  by  the  fact  that  these  ad- 
vances have  alerted  the  black  commu- 
nity to  its  responsibilities  and  tremen- 
dous opportunities  which  exist  under  our 
great  system  for  public  service  and  for 
orderly  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that 
progress  in  public  accommodations  is 
virtually  taken  for  granted  less  than  10 
years  after  the  Congress  took  a  decisive 
step  to  correct  many  abuses  of  the 
past.  Job  opportunities  for  black  Amer- 
icans have  expanded  tremendously.  In 
many  cases,  the  preparation  for  jobs  has 
lagged  behind  the  job  opportunities 
themselves,  with  the  result  that  many 
opportimltles  in  the  professions.  In  su- 
pervisory capacities,  and  in  other  special- 
ized fields  are  open  to  black  Americans 
without  personnel  to  fill  the  posts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  direction  in  which  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  is  moving — with  re- 
spect to  its  clearinghouse  function — and 
I  would  hope  that  it  could  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  dramatize  the 
progress  which  is  taking  place.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  the  greatest  in- 
ducement to  more  rapid  elimination  of 
the  discrimination  which  is  holding  our 
Nation  down  and  continuing  to  pit  race 
against  race  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  uniting  oiu-  efforts  for  greater  prog- 
ress in  all  of  the  areas  In  which  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  re- 
sponsibility. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  care 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
legislation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
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BoGGS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further   requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  7271. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidaitly 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  67,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows  : 

[Roll  No.  91] 
TEAS— 263 


Abouriwk 

Pascell 

Madden 

Abzug 

Plndley 

Mahon 

Adama 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Martin 

Addabbo 

Ford, 

MatsunagB 

Alexander 

William  D. 

Mayne 

Annvinzio 

Porsythe 

MazzoU 

Arenda 

Praser 

Meeds 

Ashley 

Frenzel 

Melcher 

Aspln&ll 

Prey 

Metcalfe 

Beglch 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Michel 

Belcher 

Oallagher 

Mlkva 

BeU 

Oarmatz 

Miller.  Calif. 

Bergland 

Olalmo 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Betts 

Olbbons 

Mills 

Blester 

Oon7.a1ez 

Mlnlsh 

Bingham 

Ooodllng 

Mink 

BUtnlk 

Gray 

tUnahall 

BoggB 

Grlfflths 

MoUohan 

Boland 

Drover 

Monagan 

Boiling 

Gubser 

Morse 

Brademas 

Gude 

Mosher 

Braaco 

Halpem 

Moss 

Bray 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Hanley 

Myers 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harrington 

Natcher 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Nedzl 

Buchanan 

Harvey 

Nelsen 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hathaway 

Obey 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hawkins 

O'Konnki 

Burton 

Hays 

O'Neill 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Patten 

Byron 

HeUtoskl 

Felly 

Carney 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Pepper 

Carter 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Perkins 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Pettis 

Cederberg 

HoUfleld 

Peyser 

CeUer 

Horton 

Pickle 

Chamberlain 

Hosmer 

Pike 

Chlsbolm 

Howard 

Plrnle 

Clancy 

Hungate 

Poff 

Clausen, 

Hunt 

Powell 

Don  H. 

Hutchinson 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Clawson,  Del 

Ichord 

Puclnskl 

Cleveland 

Jacobs 

PurceU 

Collier 

Jarman 

Qule 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif 

QuUlen 

Conte 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rangel 

Conyen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rees 

Culver 

JCarth 

Reld,  ni. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kastenmeler 

Reld,  NT. 

Danlelson 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Davis,  Wis. 

Keating 

Rhodes 

delaOarza 

Kee 

Riegle 

Dellenback 

Keith 

Robinson,  Va. 

Denholm 

King 

Bodlno 

Dennis 

Koch 

Roe 

Derwlnskl 

Kyi 

Rogers 

Devlne 

Kyros 

Roncallo 

Dlggs 

Latta 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Dlngell 

Leggett 

Rosenthal 

Donobue 

L«nt 

Rostenkowski 

Downing 

Link 

Roush 

Drlnan 

Uoyd 

Roybal 

Dulskl 

Long.  Md. 

Ryan 

Duncan 

McClory 

8t  Germain 

du  Pont 

McClure 

S&rbanes 

Dwyer 

McColUster 

Saylor 

Eckhardt 

McCormack 

Schwengel 

Edmondson 

McDade 

Sebellus 

Edwards,  Calll 

.  McDonald, 

Selberllng 

Esch 

Mich. 

Shipley 

Eshleman 

McPall 

Shrlver 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKay 

Slsk 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whalen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Terry 

White 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thompson,  N.J 

Whitehurst 

Smith,  N.T. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Williams 

Springer 

Thone 

WUson.  Bob 

Stafford 

Tleman 

Wilson. 

Staggers 

miman 

Charles  H. 

Stanton, 

Van  Deerlln 

Wright 

J.  William 

Van  Ik 

WyUe 

Steed 

Veysey 

Wyman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Vlgorlto 

Tates 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Waldle 

Young,  Tex. 

Stokes 

Wampler 

Zablockl 

Stubble&eld 

Ware 

Zlon 

Talcott 

Watts 

NATS— 67 

Zwach 

Abbltt 

Fisher 

Math  is.  Oa. 

Abemethy 

Flowers 

Mlzell 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Plynt 

Montgomery 

Archer 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Baker 

Puqua 

Passman 

Baring 

Grlffln 

Poage 

Bennett 

Gross 

Price,  Tex. 

BevlU 

Hagan 

Roberts 

Bow 

Haley 

Ruth 

Brlnkley 

Hall 

Satterfleld 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Hammer- 

Scherle 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

schmldt 

Srhmltz 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hubert 

Rcott 

Burleson,  Tex 

Henderson 

Shoup 

Caffery 

Hull 

Slkes 

Camp 

Jones,  Ala. 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kuykendall 

Taylor 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landgrebe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Landrum 

Thompson.  Ga 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lennon 

Waggonner 

Dorn 

McMUlan 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mann 
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Anderson, 

Fish 

O'Hara 

Calif. 

Flood 

Patman 

Anderson,  HI. 

Foley 

PodeU 

Anderson, 

Prellnghuysen 

Price,  ni. 

Tenn. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Andrews. 

Gallflanakis 

Rallsback 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

RandaU 

Ashbrook 

Gettys 

Rarick 

Aspln 

Goldwater 

Roblson,  N.T. 

BadUlo 

Grasso 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rousselot 

Blaggi 

Green.  Pa. 

Roy 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Runnels 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ruppe 

Brooks 

Hansen.  Wash 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

Hastings 

Scheuer 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Schneebeli 

Cabell 

Hillls 

Stanton, 

Carey,  N.T. 

Jonas 

James  V. 

Clark 

Kemp 

Steele 

Clay 

Kluczynskl 

Stephens 

CoUlns,  lU. 

Long,  La. 

Stratton 

Colmer 

Lujan 

Stuckey 

Connan 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

Cotter 

McCuUoch 

Symington 

Cougblln 

McEwen 

Udall 

Crane 

McKevltt 

Vander  Jagt 

Delaney 

Macdonald, 

Whalley 

Dellums 

Mass. 

Widnall 

Dent 

Mallllard 

Wiggins 

Dickinson 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Winn 

Dow 

MltcheU 

Wolff 

Dowdy 

Moorhead 

Wyatt 

Edwards.  La. 

Morgan 

Wydler 

Ellberg 

Murphy,  m. 

Tatron 

Erlenbom 

Nix 

Toung,  Fla. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McEwen. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  Heckler'of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Toung  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Van- 
der Jagt. 

Mr.  Hanna  writh  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Oaliflanakis  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevltt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Symington  with  lii.  Winn. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Idi.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Collins  of  IlllnoU. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rule  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr   Jonas. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.   Barrett  with   Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  mills. 

Mrs.  G^rasso  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Whal- 
ley. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Clay. 


AMENDING  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  roles  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJl.  5257)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  fimds  and  authorities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  free  or  reduced-price  meals 
to  needy  children,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6257 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  essembled.  That  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  C.S.C.  1762)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  use,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  In  funds 
from  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(7  TJ.S.C.  612c),  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  the  service  of  free  and 
reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children  in 
schools  and  service  institutions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlzri  to  utilize 
the  funds  made  available  under  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  State 
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educational  agencies  demonstrating  a  neec 
for  additional  funds  and  for  the  purpose  ol 
making  reimbursements  to  schoo's  and  serv 
Ice  institutions  under  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  operatloE 
of  child  food  service  programs. 

"(C)  Any  funds  unexpended  under  this  sec 
tlon  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  or  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  end 
Ing  June  30.  1973.  shall  remain  available  tc 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  last  sen 
tence  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  as  amended." 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec 
end  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  the  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R 
5257.  I  beUeve  that  the  passage  of  H.R 
5257  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  commitment  which  both  Con 
gress  and  the  President  made  last  year 
that  no  hungry  schoolchild  would  re 
main  unfed. 

Congress  made  this  commitment  last 
year  by  unanimous  passage  of  Public 
Law  91-248  which  was  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  which  re- 
quires that  every  needy  schoolchild  be 
provided  a  free  or  reduced  price  meal. 
School  districts  are  required  by  that  law 
to  provide  these  meals  or  they  are  barred 
from  participating  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

After  the  President  signed  that  bill 
into  public  law,  he  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  pay  schools  for 
the  additionaJ  costs  of  providing  these 
meals,  and  Congress  appropriated  that 
amount — $209  million. 

Consequently,  school  districts  across 
the  countrj-  vastly  expanded  their  lunch 
programs  in  fulfillment  of  the  congres- 
sional requirement  to  do  so  and  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  actions  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress  in  providing  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  expansion. 

But  now  we  are  discovering  that  the 
amount  of  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  fully  for 
these  additional  costs  and  that  there- 
fore hundreds  of  school  districts  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  discontinuing 
their  lunch  programs  or  going  into  debt. 

Before  the  committee  began  hearings 
on  H.R.  5257,  12  States  and  cities  con- 
tacted the  committee  to  report  that  they 
were  $22  million  short  of  fimds  for  thei 
program  this  year.  At  oiu"  hearings  the! 
Department  of  Agriculture  admitted  that 
at  least  17  States  and  jurisdictions  were 
short  $27  million  this  year. 

The  reason  for  these  shortages  lies  in 
the  Department's  estimate  last  year  of 
the  number  of  ehgible  needy  children. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Agri- 
culture estimated  then  that  there  would 
be  6.6  million  needy  children  who  would 
be  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals,  but  last  month  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  the  Department  ad- 
mitted that  this  estimate  was  a  gross 


underestimate.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
testified  that  there  are  at  least  1.2  mil- 
lion more  eligible  needy  children  in 
schools  participating  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram than  had  been  budgeted  for  and 
that  if  the  program  were  to  be  expanded 
to  reach  all  needy  children  as  envisioned 
by  Congress  then  there  would  be  a  fur- 
ther addition  of  1.5  million  needy  chil- 
dren. 

Therefore,  using  the  Department's  own 
figures  we  can  understand  why  there  is 
a  shortage  of  fimds  in  many  States.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  5257  is  quite  simply  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stand- 
by authority  to  deal  with  these  short- 
ages. 

H.R.  5257  would  aUow  the  Secretai-y  to 
transfer  up  to  $50  million  at  his  decre- 
tion  from  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1935  to  reimburse  States  for  their 
additional  expenses  in  providing  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  for  needy  children 
during  the  present  fiscal  year.  Based  on 
information  supplied  by  the  States  and 
by  the  Department,  the  committee  antic- 
ipates that  $50  million  would  be  the 
maximum  amount  needed. 

The  second  thing  which  H.R.  5257 
does  is  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  transfer 
up  to  SlOO  million  from  section  32  dur- 
ing fiscal  1972  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
reason  for  this  provision  is  two-fold: 
first,  local  school  districts  should  have 
the  assurance  now  when  they  are  writing 
their  budgets  for  next  year  that  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  provide  sufBcient 
funds  for  free  and  reduced  price  meal 
programs,  and  second,  the  local  districts 
do  not  have  that  assurance  from  the 
President's  budget.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
1972  for  the  free  and  reduced  price  meal 
program  requests  the  same  amount  as 
was  appropriated  this  year — $356  mil- 
lion— even  though  the  Department  has 
admitted  that  that  amount  is  not  s\:ffl- 
cient  for  this  present  fiscal  year — much 
less  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  of  last  year  to  feed  hun- 
gry children,  I  believe  that  passage  of 
H.R.  5257  is  absolutely  essential. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
we  should  pass  H.R.  5257  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  local  school  districts  will  not 
be  caught  short  in  the  next  school  year 
as  many  of  them  are  caught  short  now. 
In  dealing  with  hungry  children  we  are 
asking  the  school  districts  to  crank  up  a 
program  for  feeding  these  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  no  hun- 
gry child  in  this  country  will  go  unfed. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do  here  Is 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
additional  money.  If  he  does  not  need  it, 
fine,  but  if  he  does  need  it,  it  is  there, 
and  it  gives  local  school  districts  the 
opportunity  to  crank  up  and  tool  up  for 
these  programs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  House  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  bill 
H.R.  5257,  as  amended,  be  passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation.  However, 
I  am  a  little  bit  at  a  loss  to  know  exact- 


ly how  much  fimding  there  is  in  here 
for  the  6  weeks  remaining  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  frequent- 
ly referred  to  the  "remainder  of  this 
year,"  or  to  "the  present  fiscal  year." 

Does  the  gentleman  actually  mean 
that  there  are  x  number  of  dollars  in 
here  which  will  be  used  prior  to  June  30, 
1971? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  There  is  money 
in  this  bill  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  up  to  $50  million  additional  funding 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  car- 
ryover into  next  year,  so  that  those 
school  districts  that  want  to  come  into 
the  program  and  make  an  investment  in 
equipment  and  programs  designed  to 
feed  needy  children,  and  those  school 
districts  which  have  already  done  this 
but  are  now  short  could  get  help  from 
this  bill.  We  have  some  telegrams  on  the 
desk  over  there  showing  the  shortages. 
Twelve  States  have  told  us  that  they  are 
short  some  $22  million  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year. 

Recent  actions  of  the  Department 
would  indicate  the  lunch  program  is 
short  $10  million,  but  that  figiu^  is  not 
firm.  We  are  providing  in  this  bill  $50 
million  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  carryover  into  next  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  well  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  the  custom  to  provide  a  "cush- 
ion" on  all  of  these  authorizing  bills 
but  I  decry  the  custom. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  carryover  in- 
volves an  additional  $100  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  out  of  section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  wiU  be  $50 
million  that  wUl  be  available  for  fiscal 
1971,  and  another  $100  million  in  1972. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
two  additional  questions? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  ques- 
tion: 

Is  this  legislation  still  configured  to 
involve  the  needy  children  only? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  The  gentleman  often  refers 
to  hungry  children.  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
and  perhaps  a  better  choice  of  semantics 
is  just  the  word  "needy."  Is  that  still  ap- 
plicable to  the  school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  applies  only  to 
needy  children,  as  defined  under  the  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  sisk  if  in  addition  to  these  funds 
it  does  continue  to  direct  that  the  food 
substances  be  furnished  out  of  commod- 
ity surplus,  that  is,  from  the  purchase 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Commodity  Conservation  Credit 
Act? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct.  The 
basic  act  is  not  changed.  AH  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  to  provide  additional 
money. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
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legislation.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  it 
follows  the  action  that  was  taken  twice 
previously. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  the 
fund  will  be  short  to  take  care  of  the  free 
or  reduced-price  luncheons  this  year, 
but  we  feel  that  the  $50  million  set  aside 
this  year  under  this  bill  will  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  it.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  money  be  made  available  for 
the  school  lunches  at  an  early  date, 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  see  if  there  is  enough 
money.  That  kind  of  latitude  is  neces- 
sary if  this  program  is  to  operate  well. 

Many  of  the  Members  have  vmdoubt- 
edly  heard  from  superintendents  of  their 
school  districts,  and  some  of  them  may 
have  criticized  the  program  because  they 
did  not  think  that  some  of  the  individ- 
uals were  poor  enough  for  their  children 
to  be  entitled  to  free  or  reduced  cost 
lunches.  It  is  hard  for  a  school  superin- 
tendent to  know  the  income  level  of  all 
of  the  parents,  and  therefore  it  has  sur- 
prised many  of  them  that  many  more 
children  were  eligible  for  this  program. 
I  think  it  is  also  important  to  see  to 
it  that  the  additional  fimds  that  are 
required  are  supplied  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  additional  burden  on  the 
local  commimlties. 

Also  I  might  say  to  those  who  have  a 
particular  interest  in  food  commodities, 
and  particularly  perishable  conunodities, 
that  we  continue  to  supply  that,  smd  that 
the  other  funds  will  not  be  dipped  into. 
As  most  of  the  Members  know,  this  con- 
cerns mostly  citnis  growers,  and  there  is 
a  carryover  in  case  they  run  into  diffi- 
culty with  oversupply,  but  with  the  kind 
of  weather  conditions  we  have  had  this 
year  there  is  not  much  danger  of  that 
occurring. 

There  is  an  estimated  $350  million  that 
wUl  be  utilized,  and  we  will  authorize 
only  $50  million  this  year,  and  again 
there  will  be  $300  million  in  the  fund  to 
carry  over  into  the  next  year,  and  we 
would  authorize  use  of  that  by  $100 
million. 

Also  the  way  the  bill  is  written,  if  the 
full  $50  million  that  is  authorized  here 
was  not  used  in  this  fiscal  year  it  would 
carry  over  to  the  next  year,  and  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  the  next  year,  it 
would  carry  over  to  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  support  this  legislation, 
which  will  be  extremely  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  schoolchildren  of  this  coun- 
try, but  to  those  who  produce  the  agri- 
cultural products  which  will  be  utilized. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  5257,  a  bill  to  provide  funds  and 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  to  needy  children. 
This  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  received,  just  this  past  Friday,  a  let- 
ter from  Assistant  Secretary  Lyng  in 
which  he  states  that  sufficient  fimds  are 
available  to  meet  all  reasonably  justified 


requests  for  additional  funds.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  further  stated  that  a 
special  docket  authorizing  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  an  additional  $10  million  in 
section  32  funds  for  these  programs  has 
been  approved.  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
that  the  Department  has  moved  in  this 
direction  to  help  assure  the  States  that 
enough  money  is  available.  I  hardly  need 
mention  that  this  action  is  exactly  the 
same  as  contemplated  in  this  bill. 

Yet,  I  still  must  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  amount  of  $10  million  is 
sufficient.  I  continue  to  receive  messages 
and  telegrams  from  individual  States 
that  their  requests  for  additional  funds 
have  not  been  met.  Because  this  degree 
of  uncertainty  over  funding  still  exists,  I 
must  continue  to  press  for  passage  of 
this  bill  to  make  sure  that  States  and  lo- 
cal school  districts  are  adequately  reim- 
bursed for  the  costs  that  they  have  in- 
curred in  greatly  increasing  the  service 
of  lunches  and  brealcfasts  to  needy 
children. 

H.R.  5257  would  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  use  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50  million  from  section  32  funds 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  and 
not  to  exceed  $100  million  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1972,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  needy 
children.  Such  funds  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  pro- 
vides standby  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  these  funds 
when  a  need  for  additional  funds  is 
demonstrated  by  State  educational  agen- 
cies or  by  schools  or  service  institutions 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  operation  of 
food  service  programs. 

It  is  further  provided  that  any  funds 
remaining  unexpended  or  not  obligated 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972  shall  remain  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  in  financing  child  nutrition 
programs  in  the  following  years. 

Passage  of  this  biU  is  required  to  ful- 
fill the  commitment  made  last  year  when 
Public  Law  91-248  was  approved.  This 
legislation    originated    in    the    House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  has 
been  hailed  as  a  landmark  in  legislation 
for  child  nutrition.  One  of  its  major 
provisions  required  that,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971,  all  children  from  families 
with  incomes  below   the  poverty  level 
shall  be  provided  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch.  Eligibility  of  such  children  is  de- 
termined on   a  simple  self-declaration 
basis  by  parents.  The  law  further  directs 
that  the  States  develop  a  specific  plan 
to  make  lunches  available  in  all  schools. 
The  results  have  been  dramatic.  By 
February  1971,  some  6.7  million  needy 
children  were  receiving  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches,  an  Increase  of  2.5  million 
above  the  total  in  February   1970.  In 
March  the  total  increased  to  7.1  million 
needy  children. 

This  sharp  increase  in  participation 
and  costs  of  providing  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  to  needy  children  raised 
questions  and  concern  in  many  States  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  available  funds  to 
continue  their  programs  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  the  in- 


troduction of  HJl.  5257  on  March  1  of 
this  year. 

In  April  hearings  were  hdd  for  2  days 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  GeneraJ  Educa- 
tion to  ascertain  the  extent  of  need  for 
additional  funds.  At  that  time.  Assistant 
Secretary  Richard  Lyng  stated  that  the 
administration  did  not  need  additional 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  since 
some  States  had  been  allocated  funds 
excess  to  their  needs,  which  oould  be 
recaptured  and  reaUocated  to  States 
needing  additional  funds. 

However  two  State  school  lunch  direc- 
tors and  the  spokesman  for  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  testified 
that  they  could  not  depend  on  USDA 
assurances  that  additional  fuixds  would 
be  forthcoming.  They  told  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  General  Education  that 
while  they  had  been  told  by  USDA 
spokesmen  the  day  before  that  sufficient 
funds  would  be  made  available,  there 
was  no  assurance  given  as  to  when.  One 
of  the  two  stated: 

It  was  two  years  ago  that  we  held  our  June 
payments  pending  a  reallocation  of  funds. 
Those  June  payments  usually  paid  no  later 
than  August  15,  were  not  paid  until  after 
October  15.  Our  schools  cannot  wait  for  an 
October  or  November  reallocation. 

In  addition,  other  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  and  numerous  telegrams 
and  letters  from  States  stressed  the  need 
for  prompt  action  to  assure  States  and 
local  school  districts  that  adequate  funds 
would   be   available   to   them   to   meet 
obligations    already    incurred    in    pro- 
viding lunches  to  additional  needy  chil- 
dren. Many  school  districts  are  now  being 
forced  to  borrow  funds  to  meet  current 
and  previous  expenses  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  goes  through  the 
time-consuming  process  of  assessing  the 
availability  of  funds  and  making  reallo- 
cation of  funds.  On  April  21,  I  placed  In 
the  Record  a  full  description  of  this 
situation    Including    copies    of    letters 
received  from  the  States  on  this  matter. 
The  need  for  additional  funds  this 
year  has  arisen  because  the  number  of 
children  who  should,  on  the  basis  of  fam- 
ily income,  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  has  been  seriously  underestimated. 
The  original  estimate  last  summer  of 
the  number  of  needy  children  to  be  fed, 
as  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  that  6.6  million  childr«i 
in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  Nation  would 
qualify  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  meal 
under  the  new  standards.  As  of  Febru- 
ary 1, 1971.  the  Department  estimated,  on 
the  reports  from  the  States,  that  the 
number  of  children  eligible  Is  7.8  mil- 
lion in  the  schools  now  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  1.2  million  above  the  original 
estimate.  Further,  the  estimate  does  not 
Include  needy  children  in  some  23,000 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  6.7  mil- 
lion children,  which  do  not  have  a  food 
service  program. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  number  of 
needy  children  receiving  lunches  had 
reached  7.1  million,  well  above  the  goal 
of  6.6  million  children.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  testified  that  the  goal 
of  6.6  million  needy  children  was  under- 
estimated by  at  lefist  1.5  million  and  the 
number  will  be  even  greater  next  year. 
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A  study  conducted  last  summer  by  this 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committer 
among  50  State  school  lunch  directors 
showed  that  a  total  of  8.9  million  should 
be  receiving  free  or  reduced  prici 
Ivmches.  I 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  the  second 
part  of  this  bill  which  provides  for  aui 
thorlty  to  use  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
from  section  32  fimds  for  school  lunc^ 
purposes  beginning  July  1,  1971.  It  i^ 
our  purpose  here  to  give  the  child  nutrl* 
tion  programs  a  sound  financial  basi$ 
for  starting  operations  July  1,  1971  and 
to  demonstrate  to  school  officials  that 
Congress  intends  to  provide  adequately 
for  these  programs  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Due  to  the  vastly  Increased  com- 
plexity and  scope  of  our  Oovemment,  th(i 
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appropriations  process  is  a  lengthy  one 
and  there  Is  little  prospect  that  appro- 
nations  levels  win  be  determined  until 
this  fall,  well  after  school  has  started. 
As  a  result,  school  officials  in  this  case 
will  be  forced  to  plan  and  initiate  their 
food  program  long  before  they  know  how 
much  Federal  f  xmds  will  be  available.  We 
tried  to  avoid  this  situation  by  author- 
izing advance  funding  in  Public  Law  91- 
248.  However  the  administration  has  not 
acted  to  Implement  this  new  authority. 
Mr.  Spetiker,  in  consideration  of  this 
second  part  of  H.R.  5257,  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  1972  calls  for 
no  increase  whatsoever  for  the  child  nu- 
trition programs.  It  is  a  standpat,  no  in- 


crease budget  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  reality.  This  budget  requests 
funds  to  finance  lunches  for  only  6.6  mil- 
lion needy  children  next  year,  wheretis 
a  total  of  7.2  million  needy  children  were 
being  reached  In  March  of  this  year. 
Clearly,  the  administration's  budget  will 
have  to  be  Increased  or  needy  chldren 
will  go  hungry  next  year. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
availability  of  section  32  funds  for  use  in 
providing  good  nutritious  limches  for 
the  children  of  low-income  families. 

I  submit  here  for  the  record  a  table 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showing  the  status  of  section  32  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971 : 


1970 


1971 
(estimated) 


Cerryover  funds  availiM*  at  bcginninf  of  year.  300,  0(|D 

(1)  Recovery  of  prior  year  oMIgabons 

Additional  amount  ivailabla  based  on  30  per- 
cent of  customs  revenue 596,646 

Total  amount  available 896,645 

Amounb  transferred  or  utjiized: 
Child  nuthbon  programs: 
Cash  grants  to  States: 

School  lunch  program  (sec.  4) 

Free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

(sec  II) 32.0* 

School  bretkfasti 2,05' 

Nonfood    (equipment    assist- 
ance)   9.515 

State  administratlva  expenses..  39 1 

Special  milk  program 102,04! 

Commodities  to  States  1 185,101 


Total,  child  nutrition. 


331,  U ) 


>  Includes  sec.  32  transfer  to  sac.  6  of  the  Natranal  School  Lu  ich  Act, 


299,921 
130 

698,463 
998,514 


129,941 

87, 953 
1,162 

6,715 

1,257 

20,000 

204,744 


300,000 


728, 760 
1,028,760 


174,033 

151.653 
3,000 


2,000 
164,592 


451,772 


495,278 


1969 


1970 


1971 
(estimated) 


Family  feeding  program: 

Commodities  distributed  to  families.  190,282  173,180  155,163 

Financial  assistance  to  States  (or 

program  operation 4,154  6,026  19,700 

Nutrition  supplement  to  mothers 

and  Infants 8,067  13,667  16,136 


Total,  family  feeding. 


202,503 


192. 873 


190,999 


(•) 


Food  distribution  to  institutions  (com- 
modities)  

Food  and  nutrition  aides 

Export  payments 

Operating  expenses 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders 

Transfers  to: 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Department  of  Commerce  (to  pro- 
mote and  develop  fishery  prod- 
ucts)  

Additional  amounts  to  become  available 
in  fiscal  year  1972  based  on  30  percent 
of  customs  revenue  ($766,000,000) 


11,747 
9,948 
4,810 
6,871 
2,277 

3,117 
15,000 


7,413 


9,577 
33 
5,336 
7,186 
2,576 

3,117 

15,000 


7,636 


1,466 


4,966 

7,224 
3,084 

3,117 
15,000 


7,626 


This  table  shows  that  the  section  32 
fund  will  end  up  the  year  with  a  carry- 
over or  surplus  of  $300  million.  Further, 
an  additional  s\xm  of  $766  million  will 
come  into  the  section  32  account  on  July 
1.  1971. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
legislative  approval  for  the  use  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  section  32  funds  for  next  year 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Congress  to  determine  the  total  amoimt 
of  funds  to  be  made  available  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1972.  All  the  legislation  does  Is 
to  assure  that  a  specific  sum  of  money 
will  be  available  at  the  start  of  the  year. 
This  money  will  be  over  and  above  the 
amoimts  that  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
available  under  a  continuing  resolution 
beginning  July  1,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  passage  of 
HJl.  5257  is  essential  If  the  Congress  and 
the  President  are  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ment embodied  in  Public  Law  91-248 
that  no  school  child  would  be  denied  a 
limch  because  of  poverty.  We  can  do  no 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PXJCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  time  he  de- 


votes to  this  program  and  for  the  excel- 
lent work  that  he  and  other  members  of 
his  committee  do.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
you  never  end  all  of  the  problems,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league if  the  committee  can  do  anything 
in  a  problem  such  as  this.  The  school 
lunch  program  is  doing  a  tremendous  job 
but  some  of  the  poorer  school  districts — 
in  my  area  for  example — do  not  have  the 
necessary  fimds  to  build  a  cafeteria  or 
to  build  a  room  where  you  can  utilize 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Has  the  committee  done  anything 
along  this  line,  or  can  you  do  anything 
along  this  line? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  basic  School  Lunch  Act  does 
permit  the  use  of  funds  for  equipment 
but  not  for  major  construction.  This 
money  would  not  be  available  for  con- 
struction. But  the  gentleman  raises  an 
excellent  point.  I  find  that  there  is  a 
distinct  correlation  between  feeding 
youngsters  and  the  progress  they  make  in 
the  whole  learning  process,  and  there  is 
a  tremendous  reaction  all  over  the  coim- 
try  to  improve  feeding  facilities  in  these 
schools  with  large  concentrations  of 
needy  children.  They  can  use  funds  for 
equipment  under  section  11,  but  we  are 
now  looking  at  this  whole  aspect  of  con- 
struction needs.  We  have  had  similar 
requests  from  many  other  parts  of  the 


country.  The  committee  is  looking  into 
the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  answer.  Then  I  have  the  as- 
surance that  the  committee  will  continue 
to  study  this  problem  and  see  whether 
maybe  some  formula  can  come  out  of 
such  study.  I  know  there  are  other  pro- 
grams imder  which  committees  can  get 
funds,  but  you  eventually  come  to  that 
one  poor  district  that  does  not  fit  into 
any  program,  and  here  you  have  such  a 
beautiful  program  for  school  lunches  and 
have  no  rcwm  Into  which  you  can  take 
the  children  to  feed  them.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  look  at  this  matter.  And 
again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
time  he  has  devoted  to  this  very  worth- 
while program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  and  as  one 
who  has  worked  on  the  committee  and 
helped  develop  tills  amendment  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  figure  that  we  are 
short,  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
school  year — and  this  was  as  of  this 
morning  when  I  received  these  figures — 
is  $9.3  million.  This  program  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  I  believe  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  agree  in  support- 
ing this  measure.  The  passage  of  the 
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bill  will  guarantee  that  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  year  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  without  any 
break,  and  in  the  school  year  coming  up. 
1971-72.  and  additional  $100  million  will 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

New  York  State  is  going  to  be  ap- 
proximately $38  million  short  In  this 
department  in  the  year  1972.  I  strongly 
urge  that  we  Join  with  the  entire  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  in  a  quick  and 
Immediate  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHn.Ii  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  suwx>rt  of  HJl.  5257, 
to  provide  additional  funds  and  author- 
ity to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
providing  free  or  reduced  price  meals  to 
needy  children. 

We  need  not  debate  here  whether  or 
not  Congress  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  no  child  suffers  from  malnutritlcKi 
in  this  Nation.  We  acknowledged  that 
responsibility  last  year  when  we  required 
by  law  that  aU  sdiools  participating  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program  must 
provide  free  emd  reduced  price  meals  f or 
every  needy  child. 

Unfortimately,  as  most  of  the  schools 
In  the  Nation  moved  with  speed  to  pro- 
vide these  meals,  we  learned  that  the 
number  of  children  who  would  be  eligible 
for  them  far  exceeded  the  estimated  6.6 
million  on  which  we  first  based  our  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  now  estimates  at 
least  7.8  million  children  will  be  eligible, 
while  our  committee  colleagues  advise  us 
their  own  survey  Indicated  there  were 
8.9  million  last  year,  with  even  more 
probably  now  eligible  because  most  of 
the  States  they  surveyed  used  a  lower 
poverty  standard  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  now  fixed  for 
eligibility. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  eligible 
children,  the  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  now  under  congressional  man- 
date to  feed  them  and  we  must  move 
now  to  reimburse  them  for  the  added 
financial  burden  we  have  placed  on  them 
by  doing  so. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  not  only  pro- 
vides that  funds  shall  be  made  available 
for  reimbursing  the  schools  for  what  they 
have  already  spent  or  will  spend  during 
this  school  year  for  free  and  reduced 
price  meals,  but  also  moves  ahead  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  up  to  $100  million  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  authority  will  serve  as 
assurance  to  the  schools  that  Congress 
will  provide  them  sufficient  funds  not 
only  now  but  in  the  future,  an  assurance 
which  is  particTilarly  important  to  them 
in  planning  their  budgets  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  urgently  needed.  I  lu^e  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  5257.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  School  Limch  Act,  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  siun  of  $50  million  during 
fiscal  year  1971  and  up  to  $100  million 
during  fiscal  year  1972  from  funds  avail- 
able under  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1935  to  provide  free  or  reduced- 


price  meals  to  needy  children  In  Ha- 
waii and  other  States. 

There  has  been  extensive  documen- 
tation on  the  deleterious  effects  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  on  our  children. 
The  most  recent  affirmation  of  the  facts 
of  hunger  was  the  10-State  Nutrition 
Survey  in  the  United  States,  1968-70, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  United 
States-Mexican  medical  team  survey  also 
concluded  that  severe  malnutrition  at  an 
early  age  substantially  imi>airs  mental 
develc^ment. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  plight  of 
hungry  school  children  and  has  author- 
ized new  programs  and  appropriated 
funds  to  insure  that  hot  limches  wHl  be 
provided  to  all  those  who  need  them. 
Funds  for  these  child  feeding  programs 
have  increased  from  $2  million  in  1967 
to  $356  million  this  year. 

Nonschool  progrtuns  have  been  added 
and  the  programs  in  operation  were  up- 
graded by  Public  Law  91-248,  last  year's 
congressional  act,  which  expanded  the 
program  to  provide  free  and  reduced 
price  meals  for  every  child  in  need. 

Most  States  and  local  school  districts 
have  quickly  acted  to  bring  an  Increasing 
number  of  children  into  the  program.  In 
1969,  2.8  million  children  were  being 
served  reduced  price  or  free  lunches.  This 
year  7.2  million  children  are  being  served. 
We  in  Hawaii  have  the  benefit  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  program  with  14,573  chil- 
dren a  day  receiving  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches.  Many  more  need  to  be 
reached  in  the  various  States. 

These  are  impressive  gains  but  un- 
fortimately, we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  the  fimds  which  have  been  appro- 
priated are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hungry  and  impoverished. 
Many  cities  and  States  will  need  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  rising  costs  of  oper- 
ating the  program  and  to  reach  at  least 
1.2  million  more  needy  children.  Schools 
are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  ter- 
minating or  sharply  curtailing  their 
lunch  programs  to  stay  within  their 
budgets.  Unless  funds  are  increased,  we 
will  therefore  be  taking  food  from  the 
mouths  of  hungry  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  compelling 
facts  and  conditions  above,  I  urge  firm 
support  for  this  vital  legislation  which 
will  be  a  giant  step  toward  attaining 
our  goal  of  having  no  child  go  hungry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Qinols 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  5257,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  332,  nays  0,  not  voting  101,  as 
follows: 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Alxjvirezk 
Alizug 
Adajns 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
ADJaimzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Braaoo 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  V». 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Masa. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
Burllson,  lio. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederl)erg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
(^wson,  Del 
(Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
(Tonte 
(Jonyers 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
DenhoUn 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Driiuoi 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 


[Roll  No.  92] 
YEA&— 332 

Findley 

Plsher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Pord.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WlUlamD. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Gonzales 
Ooodling 
Gray 
GrllBn 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

Bcbmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
B«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Himgate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jonee,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyros 
LandgretM 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McClure 
McColllster 
McConnack 
McDftde 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 

Miinn 
Martin 
Mathls,  Ga. 


Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazEoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlab 

Mink 

Minshall 

MltcheU 

Mlzeli 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

NlctaoU 

Ober 

O'Konakl 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

B«uss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scbmltz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelltu 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
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Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teag\ie,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompaon,  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
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Ullnian 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehvirst 

N.-iTS— O 


Whltten 

WUUams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 101 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aahbrook 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Btaggl 
Blackburn 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Clark 
Clay 

CoUlns.  ni. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Edwards.  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
PUh 
Flood 


Foley 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Qallfianakls 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hillls 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McKevltt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy.  111. 
Nix 

O'Hara 
Patman 
PodeU 
Price,  ni. 


Pryor,  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Whalley 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Zablockl 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favoi 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa 
chusetta. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Ut.  Klucz3mskl  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathlaj 
of  California. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Itlassachusetts  with  Mi 
Coughlen. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Brooka  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dlcldn 
son. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Van> 
der  Jagt. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Octtys  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McKevltt 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr,  Toung  ol 
Florida. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
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Mr.  Brademaa  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Schnee- 
bell. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr,  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Jacob  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Oolmer  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Clay, 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  Collins  of  niinols  with  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  COMMISSION  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4848)  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 26,  1969,  to  provide  for  £in  exten- 
sion of  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement  shall 
submit  its  final  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 26.  1969  (83  Stat.  271;  41  U.S.C.  251. 
note).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  ihall  make,  on  or 
before  December  31,  1972,  a  final  report  to 
the  Congress  of  Its  findings  and  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  statutes,  reg\ila- 
tlons,  policies,  and  procedures  designed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  stated  In  section  1  of 
this  Act.  In  the  event  the  Congress  is  not  In 
session  at  the  time  of  submission,  the  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The 
Commission  may  also  make  such  Interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  advisable." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  4848  will  extend  for 
13  months  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement 
may  submit  its  final  report  now  due  to 
be  made  by  November  26,  1971. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-129  to  study  statutes  and  pol- 


icies, rules,  regulations,  and  practices 
followed  by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  in  procurement,  as  well 
as  the  organizations  by  which  procure- 
ment is  accomplished  and,  then,  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  promoting 
economy,  efQciency,  and  effectiveness  in 
procurement  to  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  was  reported  from  our 
committee  in  1969  after  extensive  hear- 
ings held  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Operations.  The  information  we 
gathered  in  those  hearings  proved  be- 
yond question  that  the  procurement  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  needed  coordina- 
tion and  improvement.  This  required  the 
work  of  experts  and  Congress  set  up  the 
Commission  to  supply  this  need.  At  the 
time  the  legislation  was  considered  it 
was  thought  that  2  years  would  be  suf- 
ficient, but  we  could  not  anticipate  all  of 
the  circumstances  which  could  arise  to 
delay  the  completion  of  the  Commission's 
work.  We  found  the  delays  to  be  legiti- 
mate and  imavoidable. 

The  Commission  is  a  bipartisan  body 
composed  of  12  members.  Its  chairman 
is  E.  Perkins  McGuire,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Other  members 
are :  Joseph  W.  Barr,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Representative  Frank 
HoRTON,  and  myself — all  three  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  Richard  E. 
Homer,  president  of  the  E.  F.  Johnson 
Co.,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  and 
Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney,  all  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
Frank  Sanders,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Paul  Beamer,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Electro  Fiberoptics  Corp., 
Peter  Dierks  Joers  of  the  Weyerhauser 
Corp.,  and,  along  with  Chairmaji  Mc- 
Guire, all  appointed  by  President  Nixon. 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats  was 
made  a  member  by  the  statute  itself. 

Due  to  delays  in  the  appointments,  the 
Commission  was  not  able  to  hold  its  first 
meeting  until  April  of  1970  and  the  top 
executives  were  not  all  on  the  job  imtil 
Ai^rust.  Recognizing  the  need  to  bring 
differing  viewpoints  and  varying  experi- 
ence into  play,  the  Commission  decided 
to  form  study  groups  to  review  defined 
areas,  to  gather  pertinent  data  and  opin- 
ions from  working  levels  and  interested 
members  of  the  public  as  well  as  t<v 
management,  and  to  submit  their  find- 
ings to  the  Commission  for  consideration 
in  forming  its  report  to  the  Congress. 

To  man  these  study  groups,  it  was 
decided  to  borrow  experts  from  industry, 
from  Government  agencies,  from  aca- 
demic institutions  and  from  various 
associations.  Arrangements  have  now 
been  made  for  almost  150  full-time  per- 
sonnel and  some  200  part-time  partic- 
ipants to  assist  the  Commission  in  this 
study  effort.  Identifying  the  skills,  and 
the  mixes  of  experience  and  viewpoint 
necessary  to  insure  full,  substantiated 
results,  locating  individuals  having  the 
requisite  abilities  and  background,  and 
arranging  for  their  loan  to  the  Com- 
mission for  9  to  12  months  of  study,  took 
longer  than  anticipated.  Thus,  it  was  not 
imtil  March  of  this  year — 1971 — that  the 
13  study  groups  were  established  and  at 
work. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  on  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  and  I  know  from 
personal  experience  what  Is  involved  In  a 
comprehensive  study  such  as  the  Pro- 
curement Commission  is  undertaking, 
and  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
it  will  take  additional  time. 

The  request  for  the  extensicxi  was 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  it  is  supported  by 
the  Nixon  administration  and  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Our  committee  concurs  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Commission  that  the  exten- 
sion of  13  months  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $1.4  million  in  addition  to  its  cur- 
rent apporopriation.  The  expenditure 
will  be  well  worthwhile,  as  I  am  certain 
many  millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved  as 
a  result  of  the  Commission's  work. 

As  we  say  in  the  report,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  work  will  be  completed  in 
the  requested  time  and  no  further  exten- 
sions will  be  needed. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
give  overwhelming  support  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  who  has  made  such  a 
forthright  statement,  could  advise  us  a 
little  bit  more  about  the  real  reasons  for 
the  "legitimate  and  unavoidable  delay" 
in  the  functioning  of  this  Commission  as 
stated  in  the  report? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  the  primary 
reason  was  an  approximately  5-month 
delay  in  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  begin  with,  in  the  first  year  of 
its  life. 

The  next  problem  was  getting  the  peo- 
ple to  serve  on  the  Commission.  One  of 
the  pn-oblems  was  due  to  the  tight  fiscal 
situation;  so  many  of  the  companies  were 
loathe  to  spare  the  people  that  we  felt 
were  the  ones  we  wanted. 

Now,  we  could  have  picked  up  names 
almost  anywhere,  but  we  wanted  to  get 
certain  types  who  could  fill  in  with  ex- 
pertise in  certain  areas.  Mr.  Magulre, 
who  is  a  distinguished  businessman  him- 
self, I  think  did  a  very  good  job  in  going 
rather  slowly  on  getting  the  people  to- 
gether. We  have  real  confidence  that  we 
have  first-raters  throughout  both  in  the 
150  full-time  workers  and  in  the  200 
part-time  workers  who  are  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  various  industries.  There 
is  no  salary  attached.  We  do  pay  their 
transporation  whenever  transportation 
costs  are  needed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  added  statement.  I  think 
it  is  helpful  to  this  record. 

When  the  group  broke  up  into  various 
study  groups,  did  they  contract  out  a  lot 
of  the  work  to  be  done? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  Contracting  has 
been  kept  to  a  minimum.  These  are 
working  groups.  I  had  the  opportunity 
a  week  ago  of  attending  one  of  these 
study  groups.  No.  3  it  was.  They  were 
having  one  of  their  field  hearings  at  the 
time.  They  are  going  around  to  the  dif- 
ferent centers  of  industry  and  commerce 
and  are  holding  hearings  in  which  they 


invite  in  the  people  engaged  in  contract- 
ing with  the  Government.  They  listen  to 
their  complaints  on  Government  pro- 
cedures and  their  criticisms  of  contracts 
and  procedures  in  bidding  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  different  types  of  bids  and  so 
forth.  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  experi- 
ence to  see  this  working  group  at  the 
local  level.  In  other  words,  we  are  taking 
it  to  them  rather  than  asking  them  to 
come  out  here  to  Washington. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
additional  question. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  like  to  add 
something  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  primarily  the 
work  of  these  task  forces  is  being  done 
in-house.  Very  little  of  it  is  being  done  by 
contract,  in  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
ix>sed  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly  on  the  basis  of 
my  primary  committee  assignment,  I 
understand  the  need  for  updating  of 
methods  and  techniques  for  procure- 
ment. I  look  forward  to  this  Commis- 
sion's report  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. As  I  understand  it,  the  total  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $7  million.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  that  is  a 
ceiling.  I  think  it  will  run  less  than  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  hope  so. 

Then  my  final  question  is  this:  If  we 
are  delaying  the  time  for  submission  of 
the  final  report  by  13  months  or  up  until 
December  31,  1972,  why  do  we  fund  it 
through  fiscal  year  1973? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  there  will  be 
an  estimate  of  about  60  days  to  wind  up 
the  affairs,  the  papers,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  That  will  be  mostly  clerical. 
The  report  comes  in  within  the  month, 
and  they  will  have  some  cleanup  work 
which  will  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  there  is  no  intent  to 
continue  this  type  of  commission? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No;  there  is  not. 

I  might  say  very  frankly  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  would  have  made  it  a 
straight  12-month  extension,  but  then 
that  report  would  have  been  brought  out 
just  before  the  election  and  there  would 
have  been  a  lot  of  charges  of  partisan 
politics.  So  far  in  this  work  there  has  not 
been  one  degree  of  partisanship.  The 
people  have  been  working  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  really  doing  some  good  work. 
And  we  felt  like  to  bring  out  the  report 
right  before  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion, it  would  either  be  buried  insofar 
as  attention  is  concerned,  or  it  would  be 
called  partisan  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
So  this  would  carry  it  over  past  the  No- 
vember election. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  doubt  the  committee's  wisdcnn 
and  that  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
in  that  regard. 

However,  my  question  addressed  it- 
self simply  to  the  question  as  to  why  al- 


low 6  months'  funding  during  which  to 
do  a  60-day  job  insofar  as  the  final  au- 
thorization of  the  expenditure  of  appro- 
priations is  concerned? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  shall  watch  this 
very  closely  and  shall  be  as  economical 
as  we  can,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  H.R.  4848,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
and  indicate  my  concurrence  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
field) . 

As  a  member  of  the  Procurement 
Commission,  I  am  familiar  with  the  rea- 
sons for  the  extension  request  and  con- 
cur with  them  completely. 

The  matter  was  heard  by  our  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations 
and  then  reported  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  fully  endorse 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  support  of  H.R.  4848 
which  he  and  I  introduced. 

Chairman  Holifield  and  I  have  long 
been  associated  with  efforts  "to  promote 
economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in 
the  procurement  of  goods,  services,  and 
facilities  by  and  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Govemmrait"  as  the 
policy  statement  reads  in  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission,  he  and  I  were  appoint- 
ed to  it  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Since  then,  we  have  done  our  best  to 
see  that  the  Commission  performed  as 
well  as  possible  the  difficult  assignment 
with  which  it  was  charged  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Commission,  the  devel- 
opment of  its  study  program,  and  the 
establishment  of  Its  study  groups  took 
longer  than  originally  anticipated.  On 
the  basis  of  my  close  observation  of  the 
performance  to  date  of  the  Commission 
and  staff,  I  can  report  unequivocally 
that  there  has  been  no  undue  wastage 
of  effort  or  resources.  Indeed,  I  feel  the 
Commission  and  staff  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  structuring  the  study  ef- 
fort. I  believe  the  extra  time  required 
for  these  initial  phases  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  was  absolutely  essential 
if  we  are  to  receive  from  the  Commission 
the  quality  effort  required. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  we 
need  the  detailed  study  being  planned 
by  the  Commission  if  we  are  to  have 
"economy,  efficiency,  and  effectivenefs" 
in  Federal  procurement.  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  H.R.  4848,  which  will  allow 
the  Commission  the  time  necessary  to 
prepare  its  report, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  approve  the  extension  as 
conmned  in  the  bill  H.R.  4848. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  4848,  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement 
shall  submit  its  final  report.  This  bill  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  on  which  I 
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have  the  honor  of  serving  as  ranking 
minority  member.  I  wish  also  to  express 
my  complete  faith  and  trust  in  the  work 
of  the  two  Members  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi 
FIELD),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton),  who  have  given  so 
much  of  their  time  and  effort  to  the  leg 
islation  establishing  the  Commission, 
and,  now  that  they  are  members  of  the 
Commission,  to  the  work  of  that  body. 
Their  presence  on  the  Commission  as-i 
sures  us  of  a  high-quality  report.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  thej 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Calif ornia- 
that  the  Hoiose  suspend  the  rules  and, 
pass  the  bUl  HJl.  4848. 

The  question  was  taken;   and — two 
tliirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call 
foroia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIBERALIZATION  OP  ELIGIBILITY 
FOR  COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASEaj 
IN  CIVIL  SERVICE  REmREMENT 
ANNUITIES 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tol 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl- 
7964)  to  liberalize  eligibility  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  civil  service  retirement! 
annuities,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotisi 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8340(c)  of  title  S,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  thereof  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  re 
apectlvely;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  above  para 
graph    (2)    (renumbered  as  such   by  pawn 
graph  (1)  of  this  section),  the  following  nevi 
paragraph: 

■•(1)  An  annuity  (except  a  deferred  an-i 
nulty  under  section  8338  of  this  title  or  an^ 
other  provision  of  law )  wWch — 

"(A)  Is  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  em-J 
ployee  or  Memtoer  who  retires,  or  to  the  widow* 
or  widower  of  a  deceased  employee  or  Mem-i 
ber;  and  I 

"(B)  has  a  commencing  date  after  the  ef-j 
fectlve  date  of  the  then  last  preceding  an-^ 
nulty  Increase  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section; 

shall  not  be  less  than  the  annuity  which) 
would  have  been  payable  If  the  commencing 
date  of  such  annuity  had  been  the  effective 
date  of  the  then  last  preceding  annuity  In- 
crease under  siibeectlon  (b)  of  this  section 
In  the  administration  of  this  paragraph,  an 
employee  or  a  deceased  employee  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  section  8339  (m) 
of  this  title,  to  have  to  his  credit,  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  then  last  preceding  an- 
nuity Increase  under  subsection  (b)  of  thla 
Becflon,  a  number  of  days  of  unused  sick 
leave  equal  to  the  number  of  days  of  unused 


sick  leave  to  his  credit  on  the  date  of  bis 
separation  from  the  service.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8348  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  be  liable  for  that  portion  of  any 
estimated  Increase  In  the  unfunded  liability 
of  the  Fund  which  Is  attributable  to  any 
benefits  payable  from  the  Fund  to  active 
and  retired  Postal  Service  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  to  their  survivors,  when  such 
increase  results  from  an  employee-manage- 
ment agreement  under  title  39,  or  any  ad- 
ministrative action  taken  pursuant  to  law, 
which  authorizes  Increases  In  pay  on  which 
such  benefits  are  computed. 

"(2)  The  estimated  Increase  In  the  un- 
funded liability,  referred  to  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subeectlon,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  United 
States  Postal  Service  shall  pay  the  amount 
so  determined  to  the  Conunlsslon  In  thirty 
equal  annual  Installments  with  Interest  com- 
puted at  the  rate  used  In  the  most  recent 
valuation  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System,  with  the  first  payment  thereof  due 
at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  an  Increase  in  pay  be- 
comes effective.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1006(d)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Postal  Service  shall  pay  Into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  the 
amounts  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ;mder  section  8348(h)  (2)  of  title 
5.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  annuities  which  have  a  com- 
mencing date  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
first  annuity  Increase  imder  section  8340(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  which  occurs 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  amendment  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  to  section  1005(d)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  (84  Stat.  732;  Public  Law 
91-375).  shall  become  effective  on  that  date 
on  which  the  other  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion 1006(d)  become  effective. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.        

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  briefly 
explain  the  dual  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion imder  consideration,  and  to  urge  its 
imanimous  adoption  and  early  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  before  the  House  is  based,  in 
part,  upon  an  administration  recom- 
mendation. By  letter  dated  March  25, 
1971,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  and  rec- 
ommended favorable  and  expeditious  ac- 
tion on  a  proposal  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  first  section  of  H.R.  7964,  S.  1681, 
a  bUl  which  is  devoted  solely  to  the  mat- 
ter covered  by  the  first  section  of  H.R. 
7964.  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Fri- 
day. 

The  civil  service  retirement  law  pro- 
vides for  the  automatic  upward  adjust- 
ment of  annuities  when  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  nationwide  Consumer 
Price  Index,  goes  up  at  least  3  percent 


over  the  price  index  for  the  month  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  most  recent  adjust- 
ment, and  stays  at  or  exceeds  3  percent 
for  3  successive  months.  Since  this  fea- 
ture of  the  law  become  operable  in  1965, 
six  cost-of-living  increases  have  already 
been  authorized,  with  the  seventh  in- 
crease scheduled  the  first  of  next  month, 
June  1,  1971. 

Under  existing  law,  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  any  such  increase,  an  em- 
ployee must  retire  no  later  than  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  the  particular  increase 
becomes  effective.  For  example,  in  order 
to  get  the  upcoming  June  1.  1971,  in- 
crease in  aimuity,  an  employee  must  re- 
tire no  later  than  May  31, 1971.  However, 
if  he  continues  to  work  after  that  date 
and  retires  some  months  later,  he  may 
receive  an  annuity  benefit  smaller  than 
that  which  would  have  been  payable  had 
he  retired  on  May  31.  Although  his  addi- 
tional service  and  higher  average  salary 
will  result  in  a  larger  earned  benefit 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  earned 
on  May  31,  it  will  take  him  from  3  to  10 
months,  depending  upon  his  particular 
service  history,  to  recoup  the  4Vi-percent 
increase  he  could  receive  by  retiring  on 
May  31. 

Similarly,  for  a  widow  to  receive  the 
4*72 -percent  increase  in  her  annuity,  her 
employee-husband  must  die  before  June 
1.  Should  his  death  occur  on  or  after 
Jxme  1,  the  widow,  ironically,  will  not  be 
entitled  to  the  increase. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  H.R.  7964  is 
to  eliminate  the  anomaly  of  an  employee 
who  is  separated  for  retirement — either 
voluntarily.  Involuntarily  by  reductions 
in  force,  on  account  of  disability — on  or 
soon  after  the  effective  date  of  an  in- 
crease receiving  a  smaller  annuity  than 
one  who  retires  before  the  effective  date, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  may  have  as 
much  or  more  service  and  an  equivalent 
or  larger  average  salary.  The  parallel 
anomaly  with  respect  to  widows  of  de- 
ceased employees  will  likewise  be  re- 
moved. The  bill  corrects  this  inequitable 
condition  by  guaranteeing  that  an  em- 
ployee who  retires  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  cost-of-living  increase,  and 
the  spouse  of  an  employee  who  dies 
thereafter,  will  receive  an  annuity  at 
least  as  large  as  would  have  been  paid 
had  retirement  or  death  occurred  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  effective  date. 

Additionally,  present  law  works  to 
cluster  an  abnormal  nimaber  of  re- 
tirements immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  every  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. Normailly,  the  normal  flow  of  re- 
tirements from  Government  service 
would  average  about  5,000  each  month. 
However,  in  practice,  employees  who 
had  been  contemplating  retiring  within 
6  months  or  so  after  such  an  event  ad- 
vance their  retirement  to  Just  before 
the  effective  date  so  as  to  derive  th& 
benefit  of  the  cost-of-living  Increase.  To 
illustrate,  the  most  recent  increase, 
which  was  triggered  last  August  1,  pro- 
duced approximately  five  times  the  nimi- 
ber  of  retirements  that  occur  in  a  nor- 
mal month.  Similar  experience  is  re- 
flected on  all  such  occasions,  and  results 
In  placing  a  burdensome  workload  upon* 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  adjudl- 
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eating  a  peakload  of  claims;  causes 
months  of  delay  in  the  issuance  of  an- 
nuity awards  and  benefit  payments;  in- 
creases the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program  by  requiring  overtime  pay  to 
process  the  workloads;  and  adversely  af- 
fects the  operations  of  Federal  agencies 
when  an  inordinate  number  of  em- 
ployees suddenly  decide  to  retire. 

The  legislation  will  serve  to  alleviate 
these  adverse  effects  by  moderating  the 
peaking  of  retirements  Just  before  in- 
creases become  effective,  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  disruption  in  agency  operations 
on  such  future  occasions. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  intro- 
duced bill  to  reafiBrm  and  strengthen  the 
policy  it  laid  down  in  the  last  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  financial  stability  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund.  By  en- 
acting the  Daniels-McGee  Act  of  1969, 
the  Congress  established,  among  others, 
the  policy  that  the  costs  of  future  un- 
funded liabilities  in  the  FHmd  which  re- 
sult from  increases  in  pay  upon  which 
annuities  are  computed  shall  be  fully 
financed.  When  enacting  pay  legislation 
the  Congress  recognizes  the  resultant 
costs  which  accrue  to  the  retirement  sys- 
tem and,  by  amortization,  assimies  the 
responsibility  of  paying  for  them  in  equal 
annual  appropriation  installments  over 
30-year  periods.  Adherence  to  that  policy, 
where  the  Congress  controls  the  paying- 
fixing  machinery,  precludes  further  in- 
creases in  deficiencies  which  existed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  financing  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  91-93. 

However,  since  the  recently  enacted 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  transfers  the 
pay -fixing  authority  for  postal  employees 
to  the  new  Postal  Service,  the  Congress 
has  no  control  over  nor  any  longer  has  re- 
sponsibility for  costs  resulting  from  nego- 
tiated agreements  or  administrative  ac- 
tions of  that  Independent  agency.  Al- 
though postal  employees  will  continue  to 
participate  in  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
was  somewhat  deficient  in  failing  to  re- 
quire the  Postal  Service  to  be  liable  for 
funding  of  the  retirement  costs  asso- 
ciated with  its  pay-fixing  authority. 

It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  our  com- 
mittee's version  of  the  legislation  differs 
from  the  Senate-passed  version.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  our  committee,  however, 
that  the  Postal  Service,  as  a  self-suffi- 
cient entity,  should  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  additional  retirement  costs  it 
incurs  to  the  retirement  fund  by  virtue 
of  its  own  actions. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  require  the  Postal  Service  to 
pay  into  the  retirement  fund,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  by  which  the  Con- 
gress fulfills  its  obligations,  moneys  to 
amortize  any  unfunded  liabilities  which 
are    attributable    to    postal    salary    in- 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  committee. 
I,  therefore,  urge  its  unanimous  adop- 
tion by  the  House. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Retirement  Sub- 
committee, and  having  had  the  privilege 


of  chairing  the  subcommittee's  hearing 
on  this  legislation,  I  rise  in  wholehearted 
support  of  H.R.  7964. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
Indicated,  because  of  the  anomaly  of  the 
present  law,  an  employee  who  retires 
soon  after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  receives  a  smaller  annuity 
than  does  an  employee  with  the  same 
service  beginning  date  and  3-year  salary 
average  who  retires  on  or  before  the 
effective  date.  Thus,  even  though  the  em- 
ployee who  retires  after  the  effective 
date  has  more  service,  he  receives  a  lesser 
annuity. 

This,  of  course,  Is  patently  unfair  and 
should  be  corrected. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  ad- 
vocating the  changes  to  be  made  by  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7964.  has  testified  that  the 
present  law  produces  a  bunching  of 
retirements  immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  every  cost-of-living  an- 
nuity increase.  This  bunching  results 
in  administrative  problems  and  heavy  ex- 
pense by  the  Commission  in  attempting 
to  cope  with  the  abnormal  number  of  re- 
tirements. 

The  retirement  at  one  time  of  a  num- 
ber of  key  personnel  also  works  hardships 
on  Government  agencies. 

The  costs  resulting  from  this  modifica- 
tion in  the  retirement  law  will  be  largely 
offset  by  reduced  expense  incurred  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  estimated  that  in- 
terest payments  on  the  additional  un- 
funded liability  in  the  retirement  fund 
will  begin  at  $53,000  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  will  rise  to  a  highest  expense  of 
$265,000  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  Commis- 
sion reports  that  these  costs  will  be  offset 
by  a  savings  of  some  $250,000  in  admin- 
istrative expenses  which  must  be  in- 
curred at  every  cost-of-living  annuity 
increase,  due  to  the  "bunching"  of  re- 
tirements by  personnel  who  retire  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  it. 

In  smiending  the  subcommittee-re- 
ported bill,  the  full  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  clarifies  and  con- 
firms the  principle  to  which  the  Congress 
subscribed  in  enacting  the  Retirement 
Financing  Amendments  of  1969,  and 
remedies  a  deficiency  in  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  The  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  is  premised  upon  the 
Postal  Service  becoming  a  self -sufficient 
entity,  with  Congress  no  longer  plas^ng 
a  role  in  fixing  the  pay  of  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Although  employees  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  program,  and  the 
Postal  Service,  as  the  employer,  will  con- 
tribute its  share  of  the  normal  costs  of 
the  program,  no  financing  provision  was 
made  in  the  Reorganization  Act  to  cover 
any  unfunded  liabilities  that  will  be 
created  by  that  independent  entity  in 
granting  future  salary  increases  imder 
its  paysetting  authority. 

The  committee  amendment  remedies 
that  particular  deficiency,  and  restates 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  any  newly 
created  unf  imded  liabilities  in  the  retire- 
ment system  which  arise  from  increases 
in  employees'  pay  shall  be  fully  funded 
under  the  amortization  principle  adopted 


by  the  91st  Congress  in  enacting  title  I 
of  Public  Law  91-93. 

I  subscribe  to  the  dual  purpose  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  lend  its  imanimous  support  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  HJl.  7964.  and  Join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
remarlts  he  has  made  In  favor  of  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Thereafter  it  was  unanimously  passed  by 
our  commitee.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  committee  as  to  the 
procedure  under  which  the  amendment 
WEis  adopted  by  the  full  committee.  How- 
ever, the  reporting  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  was  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  19  to  0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  know, 
under  the  present  law  there  is  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  every  time  the  cost  of 
living  rises  by  3  percent  or  more,  and  an 
additional  1  percent  is  added  for  the 
delay  in  effecting  the  change  in  the  cost- 
of-living  increase. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  expected  that 
on  June  10  of  this  year  there  will  be  a 
cost-of-living  increase,  but  in  order  for 
a  Government  employee  to  obtain  this 
cost-of-living  increase,  he  must  retire  not 
later  than  May  31.  This  results  in  a  large 
number  of  people  retiring  on  the  last  day 
that  they  can  retire  and  still  obtain 
this  cost-of-living  increase  in  compen- 
sation. 

The  proposals  before  us  now  would 
change  this  requirement  and  would 
spread  the  time  within  which  an  em- 
ployee could  retire  and  still  obtain  the 
cost-of-living  increase. 

The  measure  provides  that  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  no  one  retiring 
after  the  day  that  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease is  effective  shall  receive  less  in 
retirement  pay  than  they  would  have  re- 
ceived had  they  retired  prior  to  the 
effective  date. 

Enactment  of  this  biU  will  help  the 
CivU  Service  Commission  in  computing 
annuities  in  that  they  can  do  this  over 
a  wider  period  of  time.  It  will  also  help 
the  executive  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies  in  that  they  will  not  have  a 
large  number  of  employees  retiring  at 
the  same  time.  This  will  mean  that  work 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  can 
proceed  In  a  normal  way  without  being 
handicapped  by  a  large  number  of  re- 
tirements within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Mr.  Spesiker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  I  again  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  urging  that  we  have  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  phase  of  the 
bill  relates  to  the  Postal  Service.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Postal  Service  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  unfunded  liability  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  Congress, 
through  its  appropriations  committee, 
contributes  on  behalf  of  other  civilian 
Government  employees  when  additional 
benefits  are  provided.  This  Is  something, 
I  believe,  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress neglected  to  do  when  the  postal 
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reform  measure  was  passed  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

There  are  roughly  one-fourth  of  all 
Government  employees,  amounting  to 
something  over  700.000  Government  em- 
ployees, who  work  for  the  Postal  Service. 
We  tried  during  the  91st  Congress  to 
mfike  the  retirement  fund  actuarially 
sound.  I  think  we  did  a  good  Job  on 
that,  but  now  we  are  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  new  Postal  Service  will 
not  contribute  its  portion  to  the  un- 
fimded  liability.  This  is  just  a  part  of 
plugging  the  leak  in  the  present  law  so 
that  we  will  keep  the  fimd  sound. 

I  think  it  is  a  sound  measure  because 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  retirement  fund, 
we  need  to  have  the  money  available  to 
pay  the  retiree  when  he  leaves  the  Fed- 
eral service.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  reverse  the  congressional  action  of 
the  last  Congress  in  providing  for  the 
soimdness  of  the  retirement  fund.  I  urge 
the  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7964,  which  will  correct  an  anomaly  that 
exists  with  respect  to  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  civil  service  retirement  and 
survivor  annuities. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Nixon  administration  as  well  as  the 
unanimous  support  of  our  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  It  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  Mr.  Dtjlski,  myself, 
and  many  of  our  committee  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good,  common- 
sense  legislation,  and  will  aid  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  hfindle  its 
administrative  duties  better  and  at  the 
same  time  assiu'e  Federal  employees  who 
retire  after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost- 
of-living  annuity  adjustment  to  insure 
that  their  civil  service  annuity  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  increased  annuity  which 
would  have  been  payable  had  the  em- 
ployee retired  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  that  adjustment. 

For  too  long  a  period  now  imder  the 
present  cost-of-living  provision,  em- 
ployees and  the  Commission  have  shared 
in  a  most  unfortimate  situation.  Certain 
employees  who  retired  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  cost-of-living  adjiistment 
have  received  an  annuity  less  than  that 
of  another  Government  employee  who 
has  identical  service,  tenure,  and  salary 
base  but  who  retired  on  or  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. The  Commission  on  the  other 
hand  has  had  the  burdensome  and  cost- 
ly problem  of  administering  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  aoplications  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. 

As  an  example,  August  1.  1970,  the 
latest  cost-of-living  adjustment  pro- 
duced 19,000  retirements  in  addition  to 
the  5,000  or  less  that  occur  in  a  normal 
month.  This  bvmching  of  retirements 
also  creates  a  major  problem  in  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment because  valued  employees  working 
on  current  projects  who  retire  must  be 
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rehired  on  a  consultant  basis  to  finish 
their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  help  to  eliminate  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  7964. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI)  . 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  processing  of  this  bill  which 
I  supported  in  committee,  and  do  so  here 
this  afternoon.  However,  I  submitted 
supplemental  views  to  the  committee  re- 
port in  an  effort  to  direct  the  attention 
of  Members  to  questions  which  I  feel,  to 
this  moment,  have  been  unanswered. 

My  views,  as  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee report  follow : 

Supplemental  Views  or  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Derwinski  on  H.R.  7964 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  when  this  legis- 
lation Is  considered  on  the  Floor,  the  main 
thrust  of  discussion  will  probably  be  directed 
at  the  Committee  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  Postal  Service  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  Increases  In  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Fund  as  a  result  of  negotiated  pay  In- 
creases. However,  I  wish  to  alert  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  basic  policy  concept  embraced  by 
the  bui.  with  the  thought  that  the  path  we 
are  taking  should  be  clearly  outlined. 

In  simple  terms,  the  bill  allows  an  em- 
ployee to  retire  after  the  effective  date  of 
a  cost  of  living  Increase  and  stUl  receive  an 
adjusted  annuity  which  would  be  no  less 
than  the  one  he  would  have  received  had 
he  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment. 

In  practicality,  what  we  are  doing  Is  eras- 
ing any  differential  between  the  active  and 
retired  employee  so  far  as  cost  of  living  ad- 
Jiostments  are  concerned.  This  Is  the  point 
I  hope  that  all  the  Members  will  understand. 

Admittedly,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Justlfles  this  action  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  level  out  the  pealting  of  retirements 
which  are  triggered  by  cost  of  living  an- 
nuity increases. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  whether  cost  of  living  increases 
should  only  go  to  retired  Federal  employees 
living  on  fixed  Incomes  and  who  are  the  real 
victims  of  inflation. 

The  history  of  cost  of  living  tumult^  In- 
creases may  throw  some  light  on  the  ansrwer. 
In  1962,  when  the  cost  of  living  increase 
language  originated,  there  was  an  actual 
requirement,  because  of  the  wording  of  the 
law,  that  an  annuitant  be  on  the  rolls  for  at 
least  15  months  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
Increase. 

Then,  in  1965,  along  with  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Retirement  law,  we  eliminated 
this  15-month  requirement  and,  In  effect, 
permitted  the  cost  of  living  allowance  to  go 
to  all  employees  who  are  on  the  rolls  the 
day  before  the  Increase  becomes  effective. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  1965  change  was 
that  this  type  of  "bonus  increase"  encour- 
aged eligible  employees  to  retire  on  a  given 
iate  and  clear  out  on  a  periodic  basis  em- 
ployees who  would  otherwise  hang  on  In- 
leflnltely. 

Now,  with  this  bin.  we  change  that  policy 
ind  remove  the  Incentive  to  the  employee 
to  fix  a  retirement  date. 

While  I  supported  the  amended  bill  as  it 
:ome  from  the  Committee,  the  three-day 
span  In  which  the  legislation  was  considered 
In  public  hearings,  subcommittee  markup, 
ind  full  committee  markup  was  certainly 
not  sufficient  time  to  thoroughly  air  this  pol- 
cy  change.  Therefore,  I  take  this  means  to 


alert  the  Members  in  the  event  that  we  are 
faced  with  troublesome  consequences  some- 
time In  the  future. 

EDWAHO  J.  DZBWINSKI,  M.  C. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
OCace  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      (Mr. 

DULSKI). 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7964,  which  liberalizes 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuities.  I  sponsored  this  bill  on 
the  basis  of  an  official  recommendation 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  bill  was 
ordered  reported  by  our  committee  with 
an  amendment  by  a  record  vote  of  19 
too. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
eliminate  the  inequity  that  exists  under 
the  present  civil  service  retirement 
law  in  connection  with  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  annuities,  and  adminis- 
trative problems  that  have  arisen  when- 
ever such  adjustments  are  made. 

Under  existing  law,  an  employee  who 
retires  soon  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
cost-of-living  increase  actually  receives 
a  smaller  annuity  than  does  an  employee 
of  the  same  age,  length  of  service,  and 
average  salary  who  retires  before  the 
effective  date  of  that  increase. 

The  present  law  produces  a  bunch- 
ing of  retirements  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  every  cost-of-living 
increase.  This  bunching  of  retirement 
applications  adversely  affects  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  and  results  in  additional  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  approximately 
$250,000  each  time  there  is  a  cost-of- 
living  annuity  increase.  The  additional 
expense  is  due  mainly  to  the  overtime 
which  is  necessary  to  process  the  in- 
creased number  of  retirement  applica- 
tions. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  H.R.  7964  will  operate  to  elimi- 
nate this  problem. 

Another  purpose  of  the  bill  under  sec- 
tions 2  and  3,  which  were  added  by  the 
committee  amendment,  is  to  require  the 
Postal  Service  to  pay  into  the  retirement 
fund  amounts  necessary  to  cover  the 
unfunded  liability  which  occurs  when- 
ever Postal  Service  employees  are 
granted  an  increase  in  pay. 

I  supported  the  committee  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  congressional  policy  established  un- 
der the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  That 
policy  is  that  all  costs  of  postal  opera- 
tions are  to  be  an  obligation  of  the  Pos- 
tal Service  to  be  covered  by  postal  rates 
and  fees  or  appropriations  made  specifi- 
cally to  the  Postal  Service. 

Under  this  policy  any  new  increase  in 
the  unfunded  liability  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  fimd  occasioned  by  pay 
increases  for  postal  employees  should  be 
an  obligation  of  the  Postal  Service,  but 
the  existing  law  does  not  require  such 
obligation  to  be  paid  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Sections  2  and  3  of  the  repwrted  bill 
will  correct  this  omission  in  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act.  For  each  dollar  in- 
crease in  pay  for  Postal  Service  employ- 
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ees  the  imfunded  liability  in  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  increases  by 
$2.61.  Each  1 -percent  increase  in  postal 
pay  increases  Uie  payroll  cost  by  approx- 
imately $65.5  million,  and  the  unfunded 
liability  by  $171.3  million.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  increase  in  \mfunded  lia- 
bility resulting  from  each  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  postal  pay  will  require  pay- 
ments by  the  Postal  Service  at  the  rate 
of  $9  million  per  year  for  30  years. 

This  morning  I  received  a  report  from 
the  Postmaster  General  on  these  provi- 
sions. He  does  not  oppose  the  provisions 
but  recommends  that  action  be  deferred 
until  hearings  can  be  scheduled  and 
testimony  received  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  Posttd  Service,  em- 
ployee representatives,  and  representa- 
tives of  mailers.  A  copy  of  liie  Post- 
master General's  letter  dated  May  14, 
1971,  will  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  held 
months  of  hearings  in  1969  before  the 
congressional  policy  on  the  obligation  of 
the  Postal  Service  was  established.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Members  will  agree 
that  this  policy  would  not  be  changed 
by  scheduling  additional  hearings  on 
this  proposal.  I  see  no  reason  to  delay 
enactment  on  these  provisions  to  sched- 
ule such  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  received  a  com- 
munication this  morning  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  recommending  that 
this  legislation  Include  an  amendment 
extending  the  same  cost-of-living  annu- 
ity benefits  to  teachers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  teachers  have  a  retire- 
ment system  that  Is  practically  identical 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
and  without  such  ameriSment  the  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  have  the  benefits  of  the 
cost-of-living  Increase  effective  June  1 
must  retire  on  or  before  May  31  prior 
to  completion  of  the  full  school  year 
during  Jime.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  known 
of  this  inequity  I  would  have  consulted 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  District 
of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  system, 
and  if  they  had  agreed  I  would  have  fa- 
vored adding  an  amendment  to  this  leg- 
islation. Unfortunately,  it  is  too  late 
now  to  add  such  an  amendment  to  the 
legislation.  A  copy  of  the  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  attached 
to  my  statement. 

The  statement  and  letter  follows: 
The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Thaddetts  J.  Dttlski, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Post   Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  resjxjnse 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to  H.R.  7964,  a 
bUl  "To  liberalize  ellglbUlty  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  in  civil  service  retirement 
annuities." 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  would  require 
the  Postal  Service  to  make  30  equal  annual 
payments  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Fund  to  cover  increases  In  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility of  the  Fund  due  to  pay  increases 
granted  postal  employees  as  a  result  of  em- 


ployee-management agreements  or  as  a  result 
of  other  administrative  action. 

The  amounts  the  Pos>tal  Service  would  be 
required  to  pay  under  the  amendment  could 
reach  very  large  proportions.  Under  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  present  time,  accord- 
ing to  information  provided  by  the  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
each  one  percent  of  a  pay  Increase  will 
cause  a  liability  to  the  Fund  of  approxi- 
mately $9  million  per  year  for  thirty  years. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  amendment  to  H.R.  7964.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, involving  potential  payment  of  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  hearings 
should  be  scheduled  and  testimony  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Postal  Service, 
employee  representatives,  and  representatives 
of  mailers  shovUd  be  received  and  considered 
before  final  action  is  taken.  Regardless  of 
what  poUcy  the  Congress  ultimately  decides 
to  adopt  on  this  subject,  careful  considera- 
tion of  legislation  In  this  area  would  appear 
to  be  warranted. 

Accordingly,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  we 
respectfully  recommend  that  action  on  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  7964  be  deferred  until 
hearings  have  been  held  and  Interested 
parties  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  to  the  Committee  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Winton  M.  Blount. 


Board  of  Education  of  the 

District  of  Columbia, 
Washington.  B.C.,  May  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Post    Office   and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dulski:  Although  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement 
System  is  separate  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System,  it  is  practically  Identi- 
cal to  the  Civil  Service  System  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Congressional  policy,  it  is  kept  con- 
sistent with  the  Civil  Service  System.  [See 
Senate  Report  No.  91-839  and  House  Report 
No.  91-849  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
tirement Amendments  of  1970  (P.L.  91- 
263)).  Thus  under  present  law.  Te«u:her 
Retirement  Act  annuities  as  well  as  Civil 
Service  annuities  are  adjusted  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  shows  a  three  percent 
Increase  over  the  base  amounts  for  three 
consecutive  months.  Such  adjustment  Is 
scheduled  for  June  1,  1971.  Present  em- 
ployees who  have  sufficient  credit  to  retire 
must  retire  on  or  before  May  31  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  this  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

The  school  educational  employee  who  Is 
eligible  to  retire  is  currently  placed  in  a  very 
unfortunate  position.  It  would  be  to  his 
monetary  advantage  to  retire  on  or  before 
May  31,  but  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
school  system  to  have  such  person  complete 
the  full  school  year.  It  Is,  therefore,  strongly 
recommended  that  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
school  system  legislation  should  be  enacted 
which  would  allow  employees  who  retire  on 
or  after  June  1,  1971,  to  receive  the  same 
annuity  Increment  as  granted  those  who  re- 
tire prior  to  June  1 . 

Enactment  of  such  legislation  will  remove 
an  arbitrary  cut-off  date  and  thereby  allow 
school  employees  to  retire  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  school  year  without  loss  in  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Because  of  the  Congressional  policy  of 
keeping  benefits  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Retirement  Act  consistent 
with  those  afforded  the  classified  employees 


of  the  Federal  and  District  of  ColximbU  Oov- 
emment  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
I  would  like  to  urge  your  committee  to 
Include  appropriate  D.C.  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Act  amendments  in  the  same  bill  which 
amends  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  In 
this  way,  the  DC.  Teachers'  Retirement  Act 
amendments  could  become  effective  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  amendments. 

In  this  particular  case,  a  change  in  the  D.C. 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act  would  need  to  be 
made  almost  concurrently  with  amendments 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  if  school 
employees  are  to  have  the  same  benefits  as 
are  available  to  Civil  Service  employees.  If 
there  Is  a  time  lag  in  passage,  some  teachers 
will  have  had  to  make  their  retirement  deci- 
sion without  the  option  this  suggested  leg- 
islation would  provide. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  consideration  be 
given  to  Incorporating  Into  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  amendments.  Identical  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act  so  that  the  latter  act  may 
be  amended  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in 
conformity  with  Congressional  policy  to  pro- 
vide school  personnel  with  the  same  retire- 
ment benefits  as  Civil  Service  employees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Antta  F.  Allen, 
President,  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danhxs)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement, 
Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
I^>eaker,  having  had  the  honor  of  chair- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits  in  the  three 
previous  Congresses  and,  thus,  having 
played  a  large  role  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  updating  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  and  financing  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  law,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7964,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Perhaps  a  brief  review  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  underlying  the  particular 
provisions  to  which  we  are  today  address- 
ing ourselves  may  be  of  assistance  in 
evaluating  the  merits  of  the  committee's 
proposal. 

First,  the  cost-of-living  annuity  ad- 
justment feature  of  the  law  was  initially 
established  by  the  1962  amendments  to 
the  Retirement  Act.  It  provided  that 
whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  have 
risen  by  an  average  of  3  percent  or  more 
for  a  full  calendar  year  above  its  average 
for  1962,  a  comparable  percentage  in- 
crease would  have  become  effective  on 
April  1  of  the  following  year.  It  also 
provided  similar  increases  when  a  like 
increase  in  living  costs  might  occur  in 
subsequent  years,  but  stipulated  that  any 
such  increases  would  apply  only  to  those 
persons  who  had  been  on  the  retirement 
rolls  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  in- 
crease would  become  effective — a  period 
of  15  months. 

By  mid- 1965  it  became  apparent  that 
the  cost-of-living  provision  hsul  not  op- 
erated as  effectively  as  was  anticipated 
in  1962,  and  that  while  living  costs  were 
steadily  rising,  annuitants  would  receive 
no  increase  until  April  of  1966.  As  its  first 
order  of  business,  the  newly  created  Sub- 
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committee  on  Retirement,  Insurance,  aad 
Health  Benefits  devoted  its  attention  to 
correcting  that  obviously  disappointing 
result  by  approving  legislation  to  accel- 
erate the  effective  application  of  the  cost- 
of-living  principle  to  a  more  sensitive 
monthly  price  Index  indicator,  in  lieu  of 
the  existent  unrealistic  average  calendar 
year  Indicator.  The  revision,  subse- 
quently enacted  as  Public  Law  89-205, 
provided  for  reflecting  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments more  currently — or  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by  3  per- 
cent or  more  for  3  consecutive  months 
after  any  previous  increase  resulting  i 
from  this  feature.  i 

However,  gearing  the  provision  to  a 
monthly  indicator  gave  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  ai>plicabllity — that  is,  how  long 
should  a  person  be  on  the  annuity  rolls 
before  he  or  she  might  derive  the  benefit 
of  a  cost-of-living  increase?  Should  he 
be  required  to  have  been  an  annuitant 
for  15  months,  1  year,  6  months,  or  less, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
changes  proposed?  After  thoroughly  con- 
sidering various  alternatives,  it  w£«  the 
consensus  of  the  Members  of  the  89th 
Congress  that  the  question  of  applica- 
bility be  resolved  in  the  most  liberal 
and  administratively  feasible  manner — 
namely,  that  any  such  Increases  be  ap- 
plied to  all  annuities  which  commence 
on  or  before  the  effective  dates  of  the 
adjustments.  By  prescribing  such  a  policy 
we  placed  the  employee  in  a  position  of 
being  able  to  make  his  own  considered 
Judgment  as  to  when  it  might  be  most 
appropriate  and  advantageous  to  exercise 
his  option  to  retire.  Essentially,  it  is  this 
liberal  policy  which  gives  rise  to  the  situ- 
ation we  Eire  attempting  to  alleviate  by 
HJl.  7964. 

Second,  the  91st  Congress  addressed 
itself  to  a  longstanding  problem — the 
financial  condition  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  System.  The  enactment  of 
Public  Law  91-93.  on  October  20,  1969, 
established  a  three-pronged  pwogram  de- 
sigmed  to  provide  in  full  for  the  perma- 
nent financing  of  the  system,  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  necessary  money  is  avail- 
able when  needed  to  pay  the  annuities 
of  Government  retirees  and  survivor  an- 
nuitants— in  full  and  on  time. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  that 
legislation  dealt  with  the  recognition  of 
currently  accruing  retirement  costs,  such 
as  the  costs  of  future  Incremental  un- 
funded liabilities  which  will  result  from 
general  salary  increases  for  the  active 
work  force.  In  essence,  the  Congress  takes 
cognizance  of  the  fact,  when  enacting 
salary  increase  legislation,  that  each  dol- 
lar of  increased  pay  has  an  eventual  re- 
tirement cost  of  more  than  $2.50.  By 
recognizing  such  related  costs,  the  Con- 
gress assumes  full  responsibility  for  the 
additional  deficiencies  it  thus  creates  in 
the  retirement  fimd.  It  fulfills  that  re- 
sponsibility by  authorizing  direct  appro- 
priations to  the  fund,  amortizing  those 
additional  costs  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments over  30-year  periods.  The  effect  of 
this  particular  funding  practice  pre- 
cludes further  deficiencies  that  would 
otherwise  result,  as  distinct  from  growth 
of  the  existing  unfimded  liability  at- 
tributable to  legislation  enacted  in  the 
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past  and  for  which  adeqtiate  financing 
was  not  provided. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91- 
93  the  Congress,  through  its  appropria- 
tions process,  has  been  living  up  to  its 
commitments  to  amortize  the  retirement 
costs  it  incurs  by  granting  salary  in- 
creases. In  other  words,  we  are  exercis- 
ing fiscal  responsibility  wiUi  respect  to 
our  own  actions — actions  over  which  the 
Congress  is  able  to  exercise  a  control. 
However,  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  last  year  divested  the  Con- 
gress of  its  control  over  the  pay-fixing 
authority  for  employees  of  the  new 
Postal  Service.  Such  authority  is  now 
vested  In  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  with 
Congress  no  longer  being  a  party  to  pay 
increases  negotiated  by  employee-man- 
agement agreements  or  by  administrative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Concurrently,  the  Congress  divested  It- 
self, at  least  by  implication,  of  any  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  the  retirement 
costs  which  will  ultimately  result  from 
negotiated  wage  agreements  and  admin- 
istrative salary  increases  in  that  inde- 
pendent agency. 

It  is  to  this  particular  problem  that 
the  committee's  amendment  to  the  in- 
troduced bill  is  addressed.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grogg),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  his  foresight  and  good  judg- 
ment in  offering  the  amendment  which 
remedies  a  deficiency  in  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  and  reaffirms  the  com- 
mittee's policy,  as  subscribed  to  under 
Public  Law  91-93,  that  smy  new  un- 
funded liabilities  which  result  from  in- 
creases in  salaries  shall  be  recognized 
and  paid  for  by  the  party  responsible  for 
their  creation.  Under  the  amendment, 
the  costs  so  incurred  will,  and  properly 
so,  be  borne  by  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  H.R.  7964. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
genUeman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  DANTKTfl  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
pleased  to  jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  genUeman  for  the  excellent  job  he 
and  his  subcommittee  did  In  the  last 
Congress,  when  he  and  his  subcommittee 
secured  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91- 
93. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  it  is  not  true  that  if  the  amendment 
to  this  bill  Is  not  passed  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  not  be  paying  the  true  cost  of 
future  pay  raises  given  to  postal  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
say  the  genUeman's  observation  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  also  not  true,  because 
of  the  specific  wording  of  Public  Law 
91-93,  that  some  interpretation  could 
now  be  made  that  the  future  imfunded 
liabilities  created  by  the  Postal  Service 
might  not  be  paid  at  all? 


Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
that  such  an  interpretation  could  be 
made.  The  committee  amendment,  of 
course,  is  specifically  designed  to  preclude 
such  a  possibility. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  good 
judgment  in  proposing  the  amendment 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  am  sure  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Jersey  is  fully  aware  of 
the  bonuses  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral intends  to  give  to  all  postal  employ- 
ees in  the  headquarters  and  regions  who 
retire  between  May  15  and  June  16,  and 
that  these  bonuses  are  in  addition  to  the 
4 ',2 -percent  cost-of-living  increase.  Does 
the  genUeman  not  agree  if  the  Postal 
Service  can  find  the  money  to  pay  these 
unwarranted  and  imearned  bonuses  that 
it  can  find  the  money  to  pay  its  own 
debts  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
understand,  from  what  I  heard  over  the 
weekend,  that  the  Postmaster  General 
does  propose  to  pay  a  half-year's  salary 
to  those  employees  who  are  involved  In 
his  reduction  in  force. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  provision  should  be  made 
in  this  law  that  future  imfunded  liability 
should  be  paid  by  the  Postal  Service. 
Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
foresight  and  good  Judgment  in  propos- 
ing the  amendment  which  would  make 
it  specifically  clear  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  new  Postal  Corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7964. 
I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  was  one  of  the  original 
proponents  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
having  first  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  1969. 

I  am  speaking  mainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  section  1  of  the  bill,  which  corrects 
a  very  serious  inequity  in  existing  law. 
It  is  a  rather  silly  and  ridiculous  in- 
equity. 

When  Congress  first  provided  for 
automatic  Increases  in  civil  service  an- 
nuities whenever  the  cost  of  living,  as 
determined  by  the  nationwide  Consumer 
Price  Index,  equals  a  rise  of  at  least  3 
percent  over  the  Index  for  the  month  on 
which  the  most  recent  increase  was 
based,  we  overlooked  an  inequity  we  were 
creating  which  has  adversely  affected 
thousands  of  our  retired  civil  servants 
since  that  year,  1965. 

Under  the  automatic  cost-of-living 
statute.  Increases  were  authorized  In 
1965,  1967.  1968,  twice  In  1969,  and  1970. 
Another  Increase  of  4.5  percent  is  sched- 
uled for  June  of  this  year.  But  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  this  coming  increase, 
an  employee  must,  under  existing  law, 
retire  no  later  than  May  31.  Similarly, 
for  the  widow  of  an  active  employee  to 
be  entitled  to  the  increase,  her  husband 
must  die  before  June  1.  For  if  an  em- 
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ployee  continues  in  Federal  employment 
beyond  May  31  and  retired  or  dies  there- 
after, he  or  his  widow  will  receive  an 
annuity  benefit  smaller  than  they  would 
have  received  before  the  May  31  increase. 

The  present  law  has  proven  injurious 
to  both  the  Government  and  the  retirees 
adversely  affected.  On  each  occasion 
when  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  has 
been  triggered,  many  employees  who 
planned  to  retire  at  an  indefinite  period 
within  the  next  few  months,  have  pushed 
their  retirement  date  forward  in  order  to 
obtain  the  additional  benefits,  causing  a 
tremendoiis  workload  on  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  In  processing  retire- 
ments, serious  delays  in  adjudication  of 
aimuity  claims  and  commencement  of 
benefit  payments,  and  sudden  loss  in 
many  agencies  of  too  many  valuable  em- 
ployees who  decide  to  retire  on  short  no- 
tice without  completing  projects  on 
which  they  are  working.  I  imderstand 
that  during  the  2  months  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  August  increase  last 
year,  there  were  29,000  retirements  as 
compared  to  an  average  9  to  10,000  every 
2  months. 

If  an  employee,  because  of  devotion  to 
his  Government  and  to  the  project  on 
which  he  is  working,  chooses  to  remain 
to  its  completion,  he  not  only  loses  the 
benefit  of  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
initially,  but  it  may  be  up  to  10  months 
or  more  before  his  increased  service  and 
probably  larger  high  3-year  average 
would  offset  the  adjustment  he  has  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  this  legis- 
lation would  reach  the  floor  under  a 
rule  permitting  amendments,  as  I  have 
heard  many  expressions  of  concern  from 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
would  like  to  have  been  included  in  its 
provisions.  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  do 
80,  I  would  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  include  them,  as  they  are  particular- 
ly vulnerable  to  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  laws  because  their  contracts 
terminate  each  June  30,  making  It 
necessary  for  them  to  either  retire  1 
month  before  the  end  of  the  school  year 
or  be  penalized  for  not  doing  so.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  will  have  time  to  consider  their 
plight,  and  will  be  able  to  include  them 
along  with  our  Federal  employees  in  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill,  and  long  overdue.  And  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
but  litUe  time  on  this  bill.  The  bill  and 
the  committee  amendment  have  been 
adequately  explained  and,  as  indicated, 
the  amended  bill  was  reported  imanl- 
mously  from  our  committee  by  a  record 
vote  of  19  yeas  and  no  nays. 

With  respect  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  simply  observe  that 
its  intaat  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act — that  the  Postal  Service  be  self- 
sustaining.  Certainly,  it  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  an  of  the  numerous  public 
statements  made  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral that  the  new  Postal  Service  should 
not  in  any  way  be  subsidized  through  the 
use  of  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  In 


fact,  the  limited  public  service  and  "rev- 
enue foregone"  appropriations  that  were 
authorized  in  the  legislation  finally  en- 
acted were  included  over  his  strenuous 
objections.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  the  Postmaster  General  were 
to  be  entirely  consistent,  he  would  en- 
dorse the  committee  amendment  instead 
of  opposing  it,  which  I  imderstand  he  is 
now  doing. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  also  point 
out  that  there  has  been  some  speculation 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  might  delay  the  bill 
so  that  it  cannot  be  enacted  and  become 
effective  prior  to  the  June  1  cost-of-liv- 
ing annuity  increase.  Since  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  the  bill,  I  see  only  one 
possible  reason  why  this  legislation  can- 
not be  enacted  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  prior  to  June  1.  That 
reason  is  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  House  amendment  by  reason 
of  opposition  to  it  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

I  hope  that  such  is  not  the  case  and 
that  the  Postmaster  General  will  not  now 
oppose  the  self-sustaining  concept  for 
the  Postal  Service  that  he  so  vigorously 
and  consistently  advocated  over  a  period 
of  nearly  2  years. 

However,  if  by  opposing  the  amend- 
ment and  a  conference  is  required  with 
the  Senate  and  if  the  legislation  is  de- 
layed beyond  June  1,  then  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  blame  be 
placed  where  it  rightiy  belongs.  The  rec- 
ord is  certainly  clear  that  the  House  is 
acting  promptly  and  responsibly. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7964,  to  liberal- 
ize eligibility  for  cost-of-living  increases 
in  civU  service  retirement  and  survivor 
annuities. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
eliminate  three  circumstances  which  oc- 
cur each  time  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment is  effected.  They  are: 

First.  The  present  provision  produces 
the  anomaly  of  an  employee  who  re- 
tires soon  after  the  effective  date  of  an 
increase  receiving  less  annuity  than  an 
employee,  with  the  same  service  smd  high 
3-year  salary,  who  retired  on  or  before 
the  effective  date,  even  though  the  em- 
ployee who  retired  on  or  before  the  effec- 
tive date  has  more  service.  A  similar 
anomaly  exists  in  computing  a  survivor's 
annuity. 

Second.  At  present,  each  time  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  is  effective  a 
"bunching"  of  retirements  occurs  which 
affects  the  administration  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  last  increase  in  August  produced 
about  19,000  retirements  In  addition  to 
the  5,000  or  less  that  occur  in  a  normal 
month.  This  poses  a  serious  problem  to 
the  Commission  because  no  matter  how 
it  prepares  for  this  peak  workload,  work 
is  disrupted  and  annuity  checks  are 
delayed. 

Third.  Also,  agencies  throughout  the 
Government  are  adversely  affected  be- 
cause too  many  employees  who  are  work- 
ing on  important  projecte  decide  to  re- 
tire. As  a  result,  these  employees  are  re- 
employed, if  they  are  willing,  as  an- 
nuitants to  finish  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation 
which  will  benefit  the  Federal  employees 


and  the  Federal  Government  alike. 

I  urge  its  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
7964,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
1681)  to  liberalize  eligibility  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  civil  service  retirement 
annuities. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.   1681 
An  art  to  liberalize  eligibility  for  oo«t-of- 

Uvlng  Increases  In  civil  service  retirement 

annuities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8340(c)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  above  para- 
graph (2)  (renumbered  as  such  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section) ,  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(1)  An  annuity  (except  a  deferred  an- 
nvaty  under  section  8338  of  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  law)   which — 

"(A)  Is  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  who  retires,  or  to  the 
widow  or  widower  of  a  deceased  employee  or 
Member;  and 

"(B)  baa  a  commencing  date  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  then  last  preceding  an- 
nuity Increase  under  aubeectlon  (b)  of  this 

shall  not  be  less  than  the  annuity  which 
would  have  been  payable  if  the  commencing 
date  of  such  annuity  had  been  the  effective 
date  of  the  then  last  preceding  annuity  in- 
crease under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
In  the  administration  of  this  paragw^h,  an 
employee  or  a  deceased  employee  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  section  8338  (m) 
of  this  title,  to  have  to  his  credit,  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  then  last  preceding  an- 
nuity Increase  under  subsection  (b)  of  thU 
section,  a  number  of  days  of  unused  sick 
leave  equal  to  the  number  of  days  of  un- 
used sick  leave  to  his  credit  on  the  date  of 
his  separation  from  the  service.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  reepect  to  annuities 
which  have  a  commencing  date  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  first  annuity  Increase 
under  section  8340(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  which  occurs  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AIIXNDMZKT  OFrOlEO  BT  VOL.  WALOIK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  resul  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waldie:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1681 
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and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7964  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa^ 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7964)  wa^ 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asr 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  tj 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  th; 
bill  H.R.  7964  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  connection  therewith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  \b 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi^ 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  NATIONAL  EN 
VTRONMENTAL  DATA  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  movfe 
to  susj)end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  56)  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  environmental  data 
system,  f>s  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  56 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovjk 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ths 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  196) 
(Public  Law  91-190)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  tltl^ 

"TITLE  m 

"NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL    DATA    SYSTEM 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  th^ 
"National  Envlroimiental  Data  System  Act*. 

"Sbc.  302.  For  the  purpose  of  this  tltle-4- 

"(1)  The  term  'Data  System'  means  ths 
National  Environmental  Data  System  estab- 
lished by  this  title.  The  system  shall  Include 
an  appropriate  network  of  new  and  exlstln; 
Information  processing  or  computer  facil- 
ities both  private  and  public  In  various  area  s 
oT  the  United  States,  which,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Interconnection?,  are  In  communica- 
tion with  a  central  facility  for  Input,  accesii 
and  general  management.  It  shall  also  In- 
clude all  of  the  ancillary  software  and  sup- 
port services  usually  required  for  eflectlVB 
Information    system    operation. 

"(2)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Count- 
cU  on  Environmental  Quality  established  l:i 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'environmental  quality  Iri- 
dlcators'  means  quantifiable  descriptors  c  f 
environmental  characteristics  which  wl|l 
measure  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

"(4)  The  term  'Information,  knowledg*, 
and  data'  shall  be  Interpreted  as  Including 
those  facts  which  are  significant,  accurat(t, 
reliable,  appropriate,  and  useful  In  decision- 
making In  enviroiunental   affairs. 

"Sbc.  303.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establlshel 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Data  System  Is  tj 
serve  as  the  central  national  coordlnatln; 
facility  for  the  selection,  storage,  analyst!;, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  informatloi , 
knowledge,  and  data  relating  to  the  envi- 
ronment so  as  to  provide  Information  needel 
to  support  environmental  decisions  In  i 
timely  manner  and  in  a  usable  form.  Such  In- 
formation as  shall  be  deemed  appropriate  ani  1 
useful  for  the  achievement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  system  shall  be  made  available  by  &1 
Federal  agencies,  private  Institutions,  uni- 
versities, and  colleges,  State  and  local  govern  - 


ments.  Individuals,  and  any  other  source  of 
reliable  Information. 

"(c)  Information  and  data  Shall  also  be 
sought  from  International  sources  such  as 
foreign  governments,  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  international  Institutions;  and  the 
President  Is  encouraged  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Information,  knowl- 
edge, and  data  in  the  Data  System  and  the 
analysis  thereof  shall  be  made  available  on 
request  without  charge — 

"(1)  to  the  Congress  and  all  the  agencies 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and 

"(2)  to  all  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  except  that.  In  any  case  where  it  is 
determined  that  the  service  requested  Is  sub- 
stantial, the  pajrment  of  such  fees  and 
charges  may  be  required  as  may  be  necessary 
to  recover  all,  or  any  part,  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  retrieval  service. 

"(b)  The  Information,  knowledge,  and 
data  In  the  Data  System  and  the  analysis 
thereof  shall  be  made  available  to  private 
persons  and  entitles — 

"  ( 1  >  upon  payment  of  reasonable  fees  and 
charges  as  may  be  established  as  necessary 
to  recover  the  cost  of  providing  such  retrieval 
service;  and 

"(2)  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  Is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  all  instances  the  Data  System  shall 
perform  its  functions  so  as  to  protect  secret 
and  national  security  Information  from  un- 
authorized dissemination  and  application. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
position  of  National  Environmental  Data 
System  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasvire,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ment. Is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
analyze  and  Interpret  environmental  data  of 
all  kinds  and  to  appreciate  Its  slg^nlflcance 
in  the  management  of  natural  resources  as 
required  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  He  shall 
serve  full  time  and  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313). 
"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Direc- 
tor to — 

"(1)  administer  and  manage,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Council,  the  operations  of 
the  Data  System  In  all  of  Its  ramifications, 

"(2)  Institute  a  study  to  evaluate  and 
monitor  the  state  of  the  art  of  information 
technology  and  utilize  to  best  advantage  new 
and  improved  techniques  for  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(3)  utilize  knowledge  developed  during 
such  study  to  develop  criteria  and  guidelines 
to  govern  the  selection  of  data  as  to  scope, 
scientific  validity,  quantity,  and  quality,  to 
be  incorporated  Into  the  National  Environ- 
mental Data  SjTstem  network.  Including  the 
development  of  predictive  ecological  models, 

"(4)  develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  the  environmental  in- 
formation network  anticipated  to  Eu;compllsh 
the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(5)  develop,  establish,  and  maintain,  as 
necessary,  general  standards  which  will  per- 
mit and  facilitate  the  compatibility  and  in- 
tegration of  existing  and  new  information 
systems  bearing  on  the  environment  to  make 
them  consonant  and  cooperative  with  the 
central  facility  established  by  this  Act,  and 

"(6)  develop  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  environmental  quality  Indicators  for 
all  regions  of  the  United  States,  including 
Its  coastal  and  contiguous  zones,  and  for  in- 
ternationally significant  environments  such 
as  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  provide  the  Council  with  sta- 
tistical data  and  other  Information  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  of 


the  Council  required  under  section  201  of 
this  Act,  and  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  programs  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
envirormient. 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Director  may  employ 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  ( 1 )  for  the  efficient  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Data  Sys- 
tem, and  (2)  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  lawful  incentives  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  piuposes  of  this  Act. 
These  incentives  may  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  grants  of  money,  exchanges  of 
Information,  sharing  of  facilities,  specialized 
advice,  programs  and  formats,  and  other  like 
Incentives.  The  Director  shall  also  be  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  universities, 
individuals,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
when  needed,  and  to  purchase  Information, 
data,  and  personal  services  as  required  to 
fulfill  Its  purposes.  He  is  also  authorized  to 
employ  consultants  as  required. 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  head  of  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  make  available  to  the  Data  Sys- 
tem such  Information,  knowledge,  and  data 
on  the  environment  which  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  may  have  as  a 
result  o(f  its  operations.  Such  information, 
knowledge,  and  data  shall  be  made  available 
for  incorporation  into  the  Data  System,  as 
the  Director  deems  appropriate  as  soon  as 
p>osslble  after  It  becomes  known  to  such 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality. 

"(b)  In  the  administration  of  all  Federal 
programs  resulting  in  financial  assistance  to 
any  cooperative  International  study  or  to  any 
State,  p)olltlcal  subdivision,  or  other  public 
or  private  entity,  and,  in  all  contracts  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the  head 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
administering  such  program,  on  entering 
Into  such  contract,  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  Information, 
knowledge,  and  data  on  the  environment 
whloh  either  directly  or  Indirectly  results 
from  such  Federal  financial  assistance  or 
contract  will  be  made  available  to  the  Data 
System  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  becomes 
known.  In  respect  to  federally  assisted  en- 
vironmental programs  conducted  by  foreign 
nations.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  encourage,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  the  availability  to  the 
Data  System  of  such  information,  knowledge, 
and  data  tirlsing  from  these  programs  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  piupoees  of  the  system. 

"(c)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  permit  the  Data 
System  Director  to  use,  on  a  mutually  agree- 
able basis.  Including  the  pajrment  of  com- 
pensation, personnel,  faculties,  oomputerB, 
data  processing,  and  other  equipment  within 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  title; 
and,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  such  com- 
puters, data  processing,  and  other  equipment 
shall  be  made  compatible  with  all  others  in, 
and  available  for  use  by,  the  Data  System. 

"Sec  308.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  currently  in  the 
midst  of  an  environmental  crisis.  The 
world  in  which  we  live  is  being  severely 
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altered  by  many  of  man's  activities  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences. Government  agencies  at  all 
levels,  industrial  and  agricultural  ofiB- 
cials,  and  others  whose  decisions  affect 
the  environment  are  rightly  expected  by 
the  public  to  manage  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country  for  maximum 
productivity  with  minimimi  environ- 
mental degradation.  But  too  often  these 
decisionmakers  do  not  have  available  to 
them  adequate  information  and  knowl- 
edge of  consequences.  At  this  time,  as  at 
no  other  time  in  history,  there  are  nu- 
merous and  diverse  studies,  programs, 
and  projects  generating  data  on  the 
environment.  A  great  source  of  informa- 
tion is  already  on  record  buried  in  file 
cabinets,  in  notebooks  of  individuals,  in 
formal  and  informal  reports  and  docu- 
ments, and  in  computer  systems  avail- 
able to  very  few.  The  potential  for  opti- 
mum environmental  management  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  a  method  is  found  to 
improve  the  flow,  analysis  and  utilization 
of  this  enormous  information  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  clearly  expresses  my 
conviction  of  the  need  for  a  national 
environmental  data  system  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  all  legitimate  claim- 
ants to  obtain  the  information  they  need 
for  a  variety  of  objectives.  The  Federal 
Establishment  is  quite  aware  and  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  such  a  data 
system.  In  fact,  many  of  the  Federal 
agencies  have  already  developed  data 
systems  handling  environmental  data. 
Outstanding  systems  now  exist  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  De- 
fense. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  In  addition,  two  environ- 
mental data  systems  exist  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  which  is  concerned  with 
an  eight-county  area  siurounding  Chi- 
cago, and  the  other  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  provides  an  automated  informa- 
tion system  for  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  its  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  functioning  State, 
local,  and  Federal  programs  have  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  and  value  of  in- 
stituting a  broader  environmental  data 
system  at  the  national  level.  Conversely, 
the  evidence  at  the  hearings  held  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  equally  demonstrated 
the  losses  that  the  Nation  would  suffer 
if  such  a  system  is  not  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  of  1970  my  sub- 
comm  ttee  held  4  full  days  of  hearings 
on  legislation — substantially  the  same  as 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day— receiving  testimony  from  a  wide 
range  of  witnesses  including,  among 
others,  ecologists,  scientists,  conserva- 
tionists, environmentalists,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. All  of  the  witnesses  testifying 
at  the  hearings  strongly  suppoi-ted  the 
concept  and  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation. Tlie  only  objections  were  voiced  by 
governmental  witnesses  and  they  were  di- 
rected to  various  portions  and  details  of 
implementation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  care  was  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  make  sure  that  all  objec- 


tions were  thoroughly  considered.  The 
bill,  H.R.  17436,  as  reported  in  the  91st 
Congress,  was  designed  to  meet  those 
objections  and  included  all  amendments 
suggested  by  the  agencies  except  the 
ones  which  suggested  that  the  legislation 
was  premature  and  that  sufficient  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  legislation  al- 
ready existed  in  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Yet  the  Council  In  its 
first  annual  report  to  the  President  in 
August  of  last  year  stressed  the  fact  that 
insufficient  environmental  quality  Indi- 
cators or  systems  by  which  to  monitor 
the  environment  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy had  caused  its  report  to  be  in- 
complete and  uneven  in  many  respects. 
Similarly,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Council's  report,  the  President  stated 
that  existing  systems  for  measuring  and 
monitoring  environmental  conditions 
and  trends  and  for  developing  indica- 
tors of  environmental  quality  are  still 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  imder  con- 
sideration today,  H.R.  56,  is  identical  to 
HJl.  17436  of  the  91st  Congress  except 
for  the  last  provision  of  the  bill,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  authorization  of  funds 
to  carry  out  the  legislation.  In  general, 
the  various  agencies  in  their  reports  on 
H.R.  56  either  deferred  to  the  agencies 
having  a  primary  interest  in  the  legisla- 
tion or  reiterated  their  position  of  the 
91st  Congress;  that  is,  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  premature  and  should  be  post- 
poned pending  further  study,  and  also 
that  sufficient  authority  now  exists  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearings  in  the  91st  Congress,  the 
agency  reports  of  the  92d  Congress  and, 
in  particular,  the  President's  expression 
of  the  need  for  such  a  system,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries unanimously  reported  H.R.  56,  with 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Environmental 
Data  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  the  bill 
would  amend  the  National  Eiiviron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  add  a  new 
title  m  to  the  act  to  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  System. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  would  define 
certain  terms  used  throughout  the  bUl, 
such  as  "data  system,"  "council,"  "en- 
vironmental quality  indicators,"  and  "in- 
formation, knowledge,  and  data." 

The  term  "data  system"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Include  an  appropriate  net- 
work of  new  and  existing  information 
processing  or  computer  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  data 
system  would  be  develop)ed  and  estab- 
lished and  consist  of  a  central  facility 
capable  of  interconnecting  and  com- 
municating with  other  systems  and 
equipment  now  or  hereafter  used  by 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  private  in- 
stitutions, local  governments,  indus- 
tries, and  individuals. 

The  term  "environmental  quality  in- 
dicators" would  be  intended  to  parallel 
the  function,  structure,  and  utility  of  the 
economic  indicators  monitored  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. They  would  serve  as  the  basic  in- 
formation   on    which     determinations 


could  be  made  on  whether  the  environ- 
ment is  changing  and  at  what  rate.  They 
also  would  indicate  trends  so  that  re- 
medial action  could  be  instituted  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Section  303  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Environmental 
Data  System.  It  would  serve  as  the  cen- 
tral national  coordinating  facility  for  the 
selection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and 
dissemination  of  environmental  data 
made  available  to  it  by  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  individuals, 
and  private  institutions.  Such  data  would 
be  analyzed,  interpreted,  collated,  and 
disseminated  as  broadly  as  possible  In 
order  to  provide  information  needed  to 
support  environmental  decisions  in  a 
timely  maimer  and  in  a  usable  form. 

Section  304  would  provide  that  the 
information,  knowledge,  and  data  in  the 
data  system  and  the  analysis  thereof 
would  be  required  to  be  made  available 
without  charge  to  the  Congress  and  all 
the  agencies  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  information,  knowledge,  and 
data  would  also  be  made  available  with- 
out charge  to  all  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  service  requested  is  substan- 
tial, then,  such  local  and  State  political 
subdivisions  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
reasonable  retrieval  fee  for  providing 
such  service.  In  addition,  such  informa- 
tion, knowledge,  and  data  would  be  made 
available  to  private  persons  and  entities, 
but  only  upon  the  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable fee  to  cover  such  retrieval  serv- 
ice, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 

Section  305  would  provide  for  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  National  En- 
vironmental Data  System  Director.  The 
Director  would  be  required  to  be  a  per- 
son well  qualified  to  interpret  and  ana- 
lyze environmental  data  of  all  kinds. 
He  would  be  required  to  serve  full  time 
£ind  would  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  executive 
schedule  pay  rates. 

The  duties  of  the  Director  would  be 
to: 

First,  administer  smd  manage  the 
operations  of  the  data  system  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality; 

Second,  institute  a  study  to  evaluate 
and  monitor  the  state  of  the  art  of  in- 
formation technology  and  utilize  new 
and  improved  techniques  for  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  the  act; 

Third,  utilize  knowledge  developed 
during  such  study  to  develop  criteria 
and  giiidelines  to  govern  the  selection  of 
data,  including  the  development  of  pre- 
dictive ecological  models; 

Fourth,  develop  and  implement  a  plan 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  environ- 
mental information  network; 

Fifth,  develop,  establish,  and  maintain, 
as  necessary,  general  standards  which 
will  permit  and  facilitate  compatibility 
and  integration  of  existing  and  new  in- 
formation systems; 

Sixth,  develop  and  publish  from  time 
to  time  environmental  quality  indicators. 

Section  306  would  authorize  the  Ettrec- 
tor  to  employ  such  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  act  and  woxild  authorize  the 
Director  to  provide  such  lawful  incentives 
as  may  be  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  such  as  payment  of 
grants,  exchange  of  information,  sharing 
of  facilities,  and  other  incentives. 

Section  307  would  require  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  available  to  the  data  system  aU 
information,  knowledge,  and  data  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  becomes  known  for 
X)068lble  incorporation  into  the  data  sys- 
tem; it  would  require  all  Federal  agen- 
cies providing  financial  assistance  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  environmental  Information,  knowl- 
edge, or  data  resulting  from  such  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  to  the  data 
system  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  be- 
comes known:  it  would  also  require  each 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  to 
permit  the  Director,  on  a  mutually  agree- 
able basis,  including  the  pasrment  of  com- 
pensation, to  us«  personnel,  facilities, 
data  processing  and  other  equipment  in 
carrjrlng  out  his  functions  under  the  act, 
and  further,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, such  computers,  data  processing, 
and  other  equipment  would  be  required 
to  be  made  compatible  with  all  others 
in,  and  available  for  use  by,  the  data 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  308  of  H.R.  56,  as 
introduced,  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  $5  million  for  each  fiscal  thereafter. 
The  committee  felt  that  since  a  study 
would  be  carried  out  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  data  system  and  that 
optimum  staffing  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  would  not 
be  needed  until  the  system  has  been  es- 
tablished, then  It  is  likely  that  less  funds 
would  be  needed  during  the  first  3  years 
of  the  program.  In  view  of  this,  your 
committee  amended  the  bill  to  limit  the 
prc«ram  to  a  period  of  3  years  and  re- 
duced the  maximum  amoimt  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974  to  $2  million  and  $3  million, 
respectively. 

By  limiting  the  legislation  to  a  period 
of  3  years  it  will  afford  the  committee 
an  opportimity  to  have  an  overall  review  ' 
of  the  program  at  the  end  of  that  period ' 
and  at  the  same  time  determine  its 
effectiveness  and  future  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  56  was  unanimously  j 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant , 
Marine   and  Fisheries   and  I   urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  i^peaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement.  I  have  read 
every  word  of  the  report  and  the  depart- 
mental reports  and  the  bill,  of  course,  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  However,  I  have 
not  been  privy  to  the  hearings  or  what 
led  up  to  the  submission  of  H.R.  56  to- 
day. But  is  it  not  true  that  when  this 
legislation  previously  passed  the  House  It 
was  prior  to  the  organization  and  perfec- 


tion, at  least,  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  last  year  on 
December  7,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  went  Into  being  on  Oc- 
tober 4. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  knows  that, 
and  I  appreciate  his  comment,  but  by  the 
time  it  had  completed  any  part  of  its 
rather  tedious  recruiting  program  and 
established  the  Commission  and  objec- 
tives, and  really  got  to  rolling,  we  had 
then  passed  the  other  bUl. 

But  be  that  at  it  may,  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries have  oversight  and  surveillance  and, 
indeed,  Jiulsdiction  over  the  EPA? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  This  legislation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  EPA  except  as  it 
may  come  under  the  purview  of  the  bill 
Just  as  all  other  Federal  agencies.  This 
legislation  has  to  do  primarily  with  the 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
which  established  an  agency  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  This  legislation  would  provide 
the  one  additional  step  which  I  think  is 
so  desperately  needed  if  they  are  to  carry 
on  the  functions  they  have  been  given 
of  properly  overseeing  the  information 
and  knowledge  on  the  environment  and 
the  retrieval  and  dissemination  of  this  in- 
formation, which  is  so  vitally  needed  if 
soimd  environmental  decisions  are  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  bandy  words  with  his  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan,  but 
some  of  the  old  axioms  such  as  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  being  equal  to 
each  other  still  abide  and  are  true.  And 
I  submit  by  the  gentleman's  own  defini- 
tion that  there  is  definite  duplication  and 
overlapping,  and  I  fear  that  out  of  this 
will  come  greater  duplication  tn  one  of 
the  most  costly  systems  that  we  have  to- 
day, storage  and  automatic  retrieval, 
computers,  memory  machines,  and  so  on. 

This  is  not  true  only  In  this  particular 
area,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  but  it  is 
true  throughout  the  departments,  and  It 
is  also  true  in  our  own  Chamber  here, 
where  our  Committee  on  Administration 
has  this  very  problem  before  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  yield  as  gra- 
ciously as  I  can  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
correcting  the  gentleman  when  he  is  in 
error. 

The  basic  function  of  this  legislation  is 
to  do  away  with  wtiste,  overlapping,  and 
duplication,  and  to  see  to  it  the  informa- 
tion derived  by  Federal  expenditure  for 
research  on  envirormiental  matters  is 
made  quickly  and  readily  available  so  we 
can  halt  the  overlapping  of  research 
where  we  can,  and  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Then  it  would  make  the  results  readily 
available  to  us,  so  that  the  researchers 
can  know  what  other  researchers  are 
doing,  and  thus  eliminate  many  large 


numbers  of  research  projects  that  are 
going  forward  now  simply  because  no 
one  knows  whether  that  same  kind  of 
research  is  continuing  in  another  loca- 
tion. Also  it  would  make  the  data  from 
research  projects  available  to  the  agen- 
cies, both  in  terms  of  input  and  check- 
ing against  the  work  product  and  input 
into  other  research  programs.  So  the  pri- 
mary function  of  this  legislation  is  to 
eliminate  waste,  overlapping,  and  dupli- 
cation. It  wlU  not  allow  it,  and  it  should 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  whole  new  sys- 
tem of  computers  by  simply  systematiz- 
ing the  present  Govenmient  use  of  com- 
puters, and  to  avoid  the  very  kind  of 
duplication,  waste,  and  overlapping  that 
my  friend,  the  gentlemsm  from  Missouri, 
fears,  and  which  fears  I  might  say  I  also 
have  had. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  is  there  any  plan 
in  this  data-gathering  situation  for  the 
environmental  data  system  to  translate 
foreign  reports  within  the  computer,  and 
transcripts? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  are  directed  to 
receive  reports  and  environmental  in- 
formation said  data,  which  are  generated 
by  research  from  overseas  which  Is  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Grovernment.  But 
those  reports,  and  so  forth,  are  presently 
received  and  then  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  the  only  thing  that  this  would 
do  Is  to  see  that  when  it  goes  into  a  com- 
puter it  is  going  in  in  a  systemized  fash- 
ion so  that  the  information  with  regard 
to  all  projects  also  goes  into  our  existing 
computer  system,  so  that  it  may  be  prac- 
tical for  us  to  avoid  the  kind  of  waste 
and  duplication  that  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, that  for  his  Information  there  are 
many  data-gathering  systems  that  have 
the  translating  factor  for  up  to  27  lan- 
guages in  order  to  consider  technical  and 
scientific  reports  in  other  areas  before 
they  are  fed  into  the  data  machine. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  say 
that  in  the  spirit  of  satire — we  all  know 
he  and  his  committee  one  of  all  things, 
not  pikers. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  say  that  the 
function  of  this  committee  is  to  take 
large  steps  slowly  and  proceed  rapidly 
on  small  steps  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  now. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  whether  or  not  the  director 
of  the  environmental  protection  agency 
has  rendered  a  favorable  report  concern- 
ing this  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  committee  has  ac- 
cepted each  and  every  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  agencies  downtown 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  before  this 
body. 

I  would  point  out  to  you,  the  only  re- 
quest or  recommendation  of  any  agency 
we  failed  to  accept  was  the  one  suggested 
by  several  agencies  that  we  deferred 
pending  further  studies.  We  have  been 
deferring  on  this  legislation  pending 
studies  for  better  than  2  years  now  and 
the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  waited  long  enough  for  the 
agencies  to  come  forward  with  the  kind 
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of  recommendation  we  think  they  should 
come  forward  with  before  we  move. 

Mr.  HALL.  Having  asked  the  question 
and  having  heard  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, will  the  gentleman  now  answer 
the  question — what  is  the  position  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  this 
bUl,  H.R.  56? 

I  will  read  to  my  friend  from  the  re- 
port. On  page  46,  it  says: 

The  Envlponmental  Protection  Agency 
supports  the  intent  of  H.K.  5€,  to  improve 
the  m&nagement  and  vise  of  envlromnental 
data  and  Information;  however,  we  believe 
It  woiild  be  unnecessary  to  establish  a  si>e- 
clflc  organization  for  this  purpose  and  to 
prescribe  the  procedures  and  functions  which 
such  an  organization  would  follow. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
through  Its  Office  of  Research  and  Monitor- 
ing, is  presently  examining  the  data  and 
information  systems  which  were  acquired 
with  EPA's  five  constituent  offices,  the  type 
of  data  now  being  collected,  and  the  informa- 
tion on  environmental  conditions  necessary 
to  carry  out  EPA's  mission,  with  a  view  to- 
ward consolidating  and  refining  an  inte- 
grated system  for  obtaining,  storing,  and 
retrieving  such  data  and  InfonnatloiL 

I  would  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  this  further 

Mr.  HALL.  Eto  not  tell  me  any  more — 
that  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  the  floor  and  I 
am  glad  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
would  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  for  his  benefit, 
that  the  only  thing  this  legislation  does 
Is  not  to  add  anything  to  what  the  en- 
vironmental protection  agency  does — ex- 
cept to  see  to  it  that  the  environmental 
protection  agency  endeavors  In  this  area 
are  interrelated  in  a  coordinated  effort 
to  translate  back  and  forth  with  other 
systems  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
other  agencies  which  happen  to  have 
environmental  systems. 

I  will  point  out  that  I  am  going  to 
insert  in  the  Record  also  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, a  letter  dated  May  4,  1971,  from 
me  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  re- 
questing information  as  to  on -going  stud- 
ies and  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  be 
made  available  to  the  committee.  I  would 
point  out  that  these  studies  have  not  yet 
been  made  available  despite  the  fact  that 
the  committee  requested  this  informa- 
tion more  than  2  weeks  ago. 

The  letters  follows : 

Mat  4,  1971 
Mr.  William  D.  Ruckklshaus, 
Administrator,      Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  RtJCKELSHAUS :  As  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware,  on  February  1,  1971,  our  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  asked 
for  your  agency  to  comment  on  my  bill  H.R, 
56,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Environmental  Data  System. 

Although  the  Committee  has  not  received 
a  report  from  your  agency  on  this  legislation 
as  of  this  date.  It  has  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Conmilttee  In  a  report  Issued 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  that 
your  agency  has  undertaken  a  study  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  Information  needed  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  out  In  H.R.  56. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  I  have 


been  Instructed  by  the  Subootnmlttee  mem- 
bers In  executive  session  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing Information  on  the  study  referred  to 
In  this  report : 

When  ^-as  the  study  initiated? 

When  did  you  anticipate  the  study  would 
be  completed? 

When  do  you  no>w  expect  the  study  to  be 
completed  and  available  for  distribution? 

In  case  you  may  not  be  aware  of  It,  on 
AprU  22,  1971,  my  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  ordered  re- 
ported  to  the  full  Committee  H.R.  66,  as 
Introduced.  I  anticipate  Chairman  Garmatz 
will  schedule  the  legislation  for  consideration 
In  executive  session  before  the  full  Conunlt- 
tee  early  next  week.  In  view  of  this,  I  would 
appreciate  your  Immediate  reply  to  the  above 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation. 

The  SPEAKEH.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  strongly  support 
HJl.  56  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  System. 

On  December  7,  1970,  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  passed  this  bill  on  a  voice  vote 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules.  Due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  session  and  the  backlog 
in  the  other  body,  the  bill  was  not  con- 
sidered smd  accordingly  died  in  the  91st 
Congress.  The  bill  currently  under  con- 
sideration is  the  same  as  previously 
passed  by  this  body. 

Your  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  merits  of  this  bill,  and 
all  of  our  Federal  agencies  supported  the 
concepts  embodied  in  the  bill  and  recog- 
nized the  need  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  having  readily  available  data 
and  other  Information  on  our  environ- 
ment. Comments  of  the  Federal  agencies 
on  HJl.  56  were  basically  the  same  as 
those  presented  In  the  91st  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  system  is  readily  ap- 
parent, as  evidenced  by  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  on 
March  5,  1970,  before  your  committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation. 

Mr.  Train  stated: 

The  Identification  and  measurement  of 
environmental  trends  would  seem  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  data  baselines  in 
atmospheric,  terrestrial,  aquatic  and  marine 
environments,  among  others.  Much  of  this 
fundamental  data  Is  not  presently  available 
at  all,  nor  are  the  systems  for  Its  measure- 
ment. It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  systems, 
some  of  which  will  be  international  In  nature 
as  In  the  case  of  atmospheric  data.  Wherever 
possible,  agencies  with  direct  program  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  necessary  tasks.  Finally  assuming 
that  effective  systems  are  established  for 
procuring  and  measuring  needed  Informa- 
tion, the  Council  will  have  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  synthesizing  and  interpreting 
this  data  so  as  to  be  useful  In  policymaking 
and  decisionmaking. 

President  Nixon  also  has  spoken  of  the 
need  to  establish  an  environmental  early- 
warning  system.  Chairman  Train  has 
commented  that  we  must  xmdertake  ad- 
vance planning  to  meet  critical  prob- 
lems which  may  still  lie  below  the  horizon 
of  public  awareness. 


Since  these  comments  last  year,  the 
need  for  a  system  to  effectively  collate, 
correlate,  and  disseminate  environmental 
data  and  information  to  our  concerned 
Federal  agencies,  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  private  citizens  has  in- 
creased in  light  of  the  ever-growing  com- 
mitment of  Congress  and  the  Nation  to- 
ward the  worthy  goal  of  a  clean  and 
wholesome  environment.  The  tremen- 
dous amoimt  of  data  required  to  fully 
evaluate  agency  and  industry  actions  un- 
der the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Quahty  Act  of  1969  should 
be  readily  available  for  analysis  and 
evaluation.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide this  means  and  insure  that  all  avail- 
able scientific  technical  information  on 
and  affecting  our  environment  can  be 
quickly  located,  assimilated,  and  eval- 
uated by  responsible  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  56 
is  to  establish  within  the  executive 
branch  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coim- 
cU  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  basic 
framework  for  the  future  accomplish- 
ment of  the  environmental  forecasting 
and  monitoring  program  outlined  by 
Chairman  Train.  I  stress  the  word  future, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  do  not  expect 
that  this  system  can  be  created  over- 
night. We  are  starting  today  from  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  ignorance  in  terms  of 
monitoring  the  state  of  the  environment 
and  formulating  baselines  from  which  to 
measure  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
We  do  not  know  precisely  what  data 
should  be  collected  and  preserved.  Quite 
clearly,  however,  It  Is  essential  that  a 
start  be  made  toward  the  establishment 
of  this  environmental  data  system.  TTie 
legislation  now  under  consideration  rec- 
ognizes that  we  are  only  at  the  threshold 
of  devising  an  effective  environmental 
prediction  system. 

As  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  section 
350(b)  of  the  legislation  provides  that 
the  director  of  the  data  system  shall  In- 
stitute a  study  to  evaluate  and  monitor 
the  state  of  the  art  of  information  tech- 
nology. He  shall  utilize  the  knowledge 
developed  during  this  study  to  develop 
the  criteria  and  guiddines  necessary  to 
govern  the  selection  of  basic  environ- 
mental data  for  incorporation  into  the 
data  system  networtc. 

Our  national  concern  for  preservation 
of  the  environment  is  in  its  Infancy. 
Similarly,  our  knowledge  is  at  a  very 
primitive  levei.  The  national  concern  for 
the  environment  is  not,  I  believe,  a  tran- 
sistory  phenomena  soon  to  be  eclipsed 
by  another  fad.  Concern  for  the  quality 
of  our  environment  is  firmly  embedded 
in  the  declarations  of  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
wherein  it  is  stated : 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person 
should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment  and 
that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  56  will  be  a 
positive  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
this  national  policy  by  starting  in  motion 
the  development  of  an  effective  environ- 
mental data  system.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  that  it  pass. 
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Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz),  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  take  positive  steps  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  Improve  our  en- 
vircnment  are  seriously  impeded  by  a 
lack  of  essential  information  needed  to 
make  envirormiental  decision — especially 
of  a  long-range  nature.  This  legislation, 
H.R.  56,  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  System,  is  de- 
signed to  correct  that  glaring  deficiency. 
Those  people — especially  high-echelon 
Government  oflQcials — who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  make  decisions 
on  projects  which  might  affect  the  quality 
of    our    environment    have    no    centrsd 
source  from  which  to  draw  their  informa- 
tion. Some  Government  agencies  do  al- 
ready have  their  own  systems  for  en- 
virormiental data.  Unfortunately,  each  of 
these  systems  are  separate  entitles — they 
are  not  interchangeable  or  integrated. 
Similiar  private  systems,  especially  those 
of  universities  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions, are  also  monolithic  in  nature.  The 
t&ct  that  this  great  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  is  not  available 
from  one  source  represents  a  tragic  waste. 
Other  responsible  people  on  a  State  and 
local  level  are  also  faced  with  making  de- 
cisions of  great  importance  to  our  en- 
vironment. Many  of  these  people,  almost 
daily,  are  confronted  with  an  urgent  need 
for  information  in  a  usable  form.  The 
system  proposed  by  this  legislation  would 
take  all  the  information  developed  smd 
collected  independently  by  all  these  vari- 
ous agencies  and  institutioiLS,  and  make 
it  available  in  a  practical  and  exjpedl- 
tlous  manner.  This  system  would  be  ac- 
cessible to  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  as  well  as  to  universities  and 
the  private  sector — including  such  im- 
portant segments  as  the  agriculture,  con- 
struction, and  transportation  industries. 
Without  such  a  system,  this  Nation — 
despite   its    great    technological   know- 
how — will  be  forced  to  cope  with  massive 
environmental  problems  on  a  crisis-by- 
crlsis  basis.  If  we  are  to  build  a  better 
America,  this  data  system  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  tools  for  achieving  that 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  committee  unani- 
mously reported  this  Important  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  Its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  BROYHILX,  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  56,  to 
provide  for  a  national  environmental 
data  system  which  would  serve  as  the 
central  national  facility  for  the  selection, 
storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  knowledge,  and 
data  relating  to  the  environment. 

One  problem  that  plagrued  our  en- 
vironmental programs  for  years  was 
management  and  overlapping  respon- 
sibility. We  established  many  agencies 
and  subagencies  to  examine  and  Identify 
environmental  problems,  but  only  last 
year  did  we  move  toward  focusing  them 
Into  a  logical  direction  to  supervise  the 
regulatory  laws,  the  research  and  the 
funds  we  had  voted  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment, first  with  the  creation  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  by  the 
President,  and  by  Congress'  enactment 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
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Act  and  creation  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

I  believe  creation  of  the  NatlonaJ  En- 
vironmental Data  System  will  be  another 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  centraliza- 
tion of  these  programs.  It  has  been 
necessary  in  the  past  for  governmental 
agencies  as  well  as  industries  and  pri- 
vate citizens  to  seek  information  in  any 
number  of  departments  concerning  the 
effect  their  activities  might  have  on  the 
environment.  Often  the  information 
could  not  be  readily  obtained,  suid  ac- 
tions were  taken  without  regard  to  their 
potential  damage.  Today,  with  countless 
studies,  programs  and  projects  generat- 
ing information,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation already  on  record  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies  absorbed  by  the  EPA,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Renewal  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, both  of  which  still  operate 
separate  pollution  control  programs,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  a  central  source 
of  Information  be  available  to  all  who 
seek  it  for  whatever  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  sorely  needed.  I  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  56.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  This  bill  wUl  provide  for  a 
central,  national  facility  for  the  selec- 
tion, storage,  antilysls,  retrieval,  and  dis- 
semination of  data  relating  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

As  the  amount  of  information  about 
the  environment  and  dangers  to  the  en- 
vironment continues  to  mushroom,  it  is 
j  imperative  that  we  have  a  place  where 
this  valuable  information  can  be  stored 
for  use  and  coordinated.  Presently,  some- 
one needing  information  about  environ- 
mental problems  must  consult  dozens 
and  even  hundreds  of  different  sources. 
The  Data  System  will  provide  a  single 
source  of  needed  Information.  We  will 
only  be  able  to  manage  our  envirormient 
if  we  have  the  necessary  data  on  hand, 
readily  available  to  our  Nation's  decision- 
makers. 

The  center  will  also  imdertake  the  de- 
velopment of  predictive  ecological 
models  through  which  the  consequences 
of  public  and  private  actions  in  construc- 
tion, pubUc  projects,  urban  growth  and 
plant  location  can  be  determined  before 
new  projects  and  programs  are  started. 
There  is  some  continuing  discussion  in  my 
community  about  a  jetport  in  Lake  Erie. 
Such  a  project  raises  a  number  of  en- 
vironmental questions  which  must  be 
answered  before  such  a  project  is  com- 
menced. The  Data  Center  can  help  in 
this  role.  There  is  also  some  thought  that 
islands  in  the  lake — properly  placed — 
could  help  create  currents  in  the  western 
basin  of  Lake  Erie  which  would  help  im- 
prove the  lake  through  a  flushing  ac- 
tion. We  simply  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  lake  and  all  its  envirormiental 
factors  to  approve  or  disapprove  such  a 
plan — but  the  Data  Center  could  help  us 
get  the  information  which  we  need. 
I  In  addition,  the  full  coUecton  of  data 
lavailable  to   all   the  Nation's  envlron- 

tiental  specialists  may  help  us  to  be 
ware  of  envirormiental  dangers  before 
they  become  crises — such  as  almost  hap- 
pened in  the  replacement  of  phosphates 
In  detergents  with  NTA. 


For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  56,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  to  provide  for  a  National  Environ- 
mental Data  System. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  le^lation,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  House 
can  consider  this  landmark  legislation 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  92d  Congress 
and  I  would  hope  that  when  this  bill  Is 
passed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  pass,  that  the  Senate  would 
move  promptly  to  pass  it  as  well.  I  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  17436  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress but  it  failed  passage  in  the  Senate, 
primarily  due  to  the  little  time  remaining 
in  the  91st  Congress  for  consideration. 
This  legislation  is  the  culmlnatioii  of 
extensive  hearings  in  1970  and  earlier 
this  year  which  delved  Into  the  weak- 
nesses and  absences  in  our  present  efforts 
to  effectively  monitor  environmental 
quality  with  accuracy. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  all  Federal 
deimrtments  tind  agencies,   as  well  as 
public  witnesses  supported  the  concept 
and  objectives  of  this  legislation. 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  56. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGEix)  that  the  House  sxispend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  56,  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  tJie  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  305,  nays  18,  not  voting  109, 
as  follows : 


DeTlne 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Plsher 

Plowerg 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fulton,  P». 
PuqiiA 
Oallagber 
Garmatz 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 


[Roll  No.  93] 

YEAS — 305 

Abbltt 

Buchanan 

Abemethy 

Burke,  Fla. 

Abourezk 

Burke,  Mass. 

Abzug 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Adams 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Addabbo 

Burton 

Alexander 

Byron 

Anderson,  HI. 

Caffery 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Camp 

Annunzlo 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Archer 

Carney 

Arends 

Carter 

Ashley 

Casey.  Tex. 

Asplnall 

Cederberg 

Baker 

Celler 

Baring 

Chamberlain 

Beglch 

Chappell 

Belcher 

Clancy 

BeU 

Clausen, 

Bennett 

DonH. 

Bergland 

Clawson.  Del 

Betts 

Cleveland 

BevUl 

Collins,  Tex. 

Blester 

Conable 

Bingham 

Conte 

Blanton 

Conyers 

Blatnlk 

Culver 

Boggs 

Daniel.  Va. 

Boland 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Boiling 

Danielson 

Bow 

DftvlB,  Oa. 

Bra&co 

Davis,  B.C. 

Bray 

Davis.  Wis. 

Brlnkley 

de  la  Garza 

Brotzman 

Dellenback 

Brown,  Mich. 

Denholm 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dennis 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Derwlnskl 
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Orlffln 

OrUSths 

Orover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

Bchmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn, 
Karth 

Kastemneier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landnun 
l>atta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McClure 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
HcDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McKay 


CoUier 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Gross 
Hall 

Landgrebe 
Mathis,  Oa. 


McKinney 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

MinahaU 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Price,  Tex. 

PuclnsU 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Reid,  ni. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

NAYS— 18 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Passman 

Powell 

Scherle 

Schmitz 


Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggronner 
WEUdie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WUllams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Sebelixis 
Shoup 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Spence 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Terry 
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Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Asptn 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 

CoUlns,  m. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Delaney 
Dellxims 


Dent 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Galiflanakis 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HUlls 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Jonas 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 


Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McKevitt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
MUler,  Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Nix 

O'Hara 
Patman 
Podell 
Price,  ni. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 

Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rousselot 
Boy 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Slack 

Steele 

Stephens 

Btratton 


Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Whalley 
Wldnall 


Wiggins 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Qold- 
water. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Whal- 
ley. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
bom. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Majssachusetts. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Ullnois. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Broy- 
hlll of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr.  Gallflanakis  with  ISx.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Stephens, 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  DENHOLM  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  COLLIER  and  Mr.  SMITH  of  New 
York  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  93,  the  vote  on 
the  bill  H Jl.  56,  to  provide  for  a  national 
environmental  data  system,  called  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  was  imfortunately  absent, 
being  busy  in  another  part  of  the  Capitol. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


SHOOTING  ANIMALS  FROM 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5060)  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
■as..  6000 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  13.   (a)   Any  person  who — 

"(1)  while  airborne  in  an  aircraft  shoots 
or  attempts  to  shoot  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing or  killing  any  bird,  flsh,  or  other 
animal;  or 

"(2)  uses  an  aircraft  to  harass  any  bird, 
flsh,  or  other  animal;  or 

"(3)  knowingly  participates  in  using  an 
aircraft  for  any  ptirpose  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2); 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  If  such  person  is  employed  by,  or 
is  an  authorized  agent  of  or  is  operating  un- 
der a  license  or  p>ermlt  of,  any  State  or  the 
United  States  to  administer  or  protect  or  aid 
In  the  administration  or  protection  of  land, 
water,  vrtldlife,  livestock,  domesticated  ani- 
mals, human  life,  or  crops. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State,  or  any 
agency  thereof.  Issues  a  permit  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  It  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  an- 
nual report  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescri'oe.  Including  but 
not  limited  to — 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son to  whom  a  permit  was  issued; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  animals  author- 
ized to  be  taken  thereunder,  the  number  of 
animals  authorized  to  be  taken,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  area  from  which  the  <knl- 
mals  are  authorized  to  be  taken;  and 

"(C)  the  reason  for  Issuing  the  permit. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'air- 
craft' means  any  contrivance  used  for  flight 
In  the  air.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  (49  U.8.C.  1429)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
609."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"violation  or  certain  laws 
"(b)  The  Administrator,  In  his  discretion, 
may  Issue  an  order  amending,  modifying, 
suspending,  or  revoking  any  airman  certifi- 
cate upon  conviction  of  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  of  any  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  13  of  the  Flsh  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956,  regarding  the  use  or  opera- 
tion of  an  aircraft.". 

(b)(1)  Immediately  after  the  section 
heading  of  such  section  609,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"pbocxdxtrb" 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
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Aviation  Act  of   1958   which  appean 

the  side  heading 

"Sec.  609.  Amendment,       suspension 

revocation  of  certlflcatlo:  i." 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(a)  Procedure. 

"(b)  Violation  of  certain  laws.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  ttie  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  talce  effect  a^  of  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  ena)ctment 
of  such  section;  except  that,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  State  is  not  authorised  to  Isi  ue  any 
permit  referred  to  in  the  amendments  made 
by  such  first  section,  such  amendmen  :&  shall 
take  effect  in  any  such  State  as  of  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  expiration  of  t  le  next 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  at  such 
State  which  begins  on  or  after  the  tiate  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  orde^'ed. 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.        I 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Novem- 
ber of  1969,  the  NBC  television  nftwork 
showed  a  documentary  film  entitle^  "The 
Wolf  Men."  Several  scenes  from  tne  film 
depicted  the  hunting  of  wolves  from  air- 
craft and  presented  an  interestiiig  ac- 
count of  the  status  of  the  North  jAmer- 
ican  wolf.  The  film  generated  a  deluge  of 
mail  from  concerned  citizens  in  s^ipport 
of  legislation  that  would  prohibit  hunt- 
ing of  fish  and  wildlife  from  aircraft. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  it  so  happens  thalj  there 
are  two  species  of  wolves  in  the  tJnlted 
States  listed  by  the  Department  pf  the 
Interior  as  threatened  with  extinction. 
They  su^  the  eastern  wolf  and  the: Texas 
red  wolf.  To  make  matters  worse,  tiie  red 
wolf  has  been  thought  to  be  more  njumer- 
ous  than  it  is  because  of  its  close  Resem- 
blance to  the  coyote,  a  predator.  Because 
of  this  close  resemblance  and  because  of 
the  increased  use  of  aircraft  f^r  the 
hunting  of  wolves,  the  latest  count  of 
all  species  of  wolves  on  the  North  (Amer- 
ican Continent  has  declined  to  a  low  of 
about  5,400,  of  which  approximate!^  5,000 
are  found  In  Alaska,  300  in  Mlnmesota, 
and  100  scattered  throughout  tha  other 
48  States.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  States  have  aiready 
tackled  this  problem  by  enacting  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  use  of  hunting  from 
aircraft.  In  this  regard,  all  States  now 
prohibit  the  shooting  of  game  aiiimals 
from  airplanes  and  35  of  these  States 
have  extended  their  prohibition  ito  in- 
clude nongame  animals  as  well.     { 

The  bill  we  are  considering  toda^,  H.R. 
5060.  would  supplement  State  law  In  this 
regard  and  not  only  is  it  designed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hunting  of  wolve^  from 
aircraft,  but  it  would  also  make 
lawful  for  those  so-called  spoi 
hunt  any  species  of  bird,  fish,  o: 
animal  from  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out 
time  that  the  legislation  under  co: 
tion  today  is  substantially  the  sajme  as 
HJl.  15188  of  the  91st  Congress,  iwhlch 
passed  the  House  on  December  7l  1970, 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  by  voice 
vote  but  ftiiled  to  pass  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  i  ectloh 
1  of  the  bill  would  make  it  unlaw:  ul  for 
anyone  while  airborne  in  an  airciaft  to 
»?hoot  or  attempt  to  shoot  for  tht  pur- 
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pose  of  capturing  or  killing  any  bird, 
fish,  or  other  animal  or  to  use  such  air- 
craft to  harass  any  bird,  fish,  or  other 
animal.  In  addition,  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  knowingly  participate  In 
using  an  aircraft  for  such  purposes. 

Violators  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  1  year  Imprisonment,  or  both. 
However,  the  prohibition  would  not  be 
applicable  to  any  person  carrjring  out 
duties  to  administer  or  aid  in  the  admin- 
istration and  protection  of  land,  water, 
wildlife,  livestock,  domesticated  animals, 
human  life,  or  crops,  if  such  person  is  an 
employee,  authorized  agent,  or  operating 
under  license  or  permit  of  any  State  or 
the  United  States. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  5060  also  contains  a 
reporting  requirement,  which  was  not 
included  in  HJl.  15188,  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. This  provision  constitutes  the  main 
difference  between  the  two  bills.  Simply 
stated,  this  provision  would  require  any 
State  that  Issued  a  permit  to  anyone  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  animals  from  an 
aircraft  to  file  an  annual  report  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Required  to  be 
included  in  this  report,  would  be  the 
named  and  address  of  each  person  to 
whom  a  permit  was  issued,  description 
and  number  of  animals  authorized  to  be 
taken,  description  of  the  area  from  which 
the  animal  is  to  be  tsiken,  and  the  reason 
for  issuing  such  permit. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  to  is- 
sue an  order  amending,  modifying,  sus- 
pending, or  revoking  any  airman  cer- 
tificate upon  the  conviction  of  the  holder 
of  such  certificate  of  any  violation  enu- 
merated in  section  1  of  the  bill,  regard- 
ing the  use  or  operation  of  an  aircraft. 
Incidentally,  the  term  "aircraft"  would 
include  any  contrivance  used  for  flight 
in  the  air  such  as,  but  not  limited  to. 
Eiirplanes  and  helicopters. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation 
would  be  30  days  after  its  enactment,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  those  States  that  do 
not  have  authority  to  issue  permits  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1  of  the  bill.  In  re- 
gard to  those  States,  the  legislation 
would  not  take  effect  until  30  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  of  that  State 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
best  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  unsports- 
manlike conduct  of  hunting  from  air- 
craft is  to  get  at  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft 
and  the  legislation  under  consideration 
today,  H.R.  5060,  is  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Naturally,  it  is 
going  to  take  the  cooperation  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  achieve  this  goal 
and  as  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  legislation,  we  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  be  most  vigorous 
in  its  enforcement  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
kind  of  fish  can  be  shot  from  an  air- 
craft. 

Mr.    DINGELL.    Unfortunately,    the 


draftsmen  of  this  bill,  in  seeking  to  be 
all-inclusive  and  to  control  all  actions 
involving  harassment  of  fish,  birds  and 
animals,  simply  went  through  the  whole 
spectrum  of  animals,  since  there  Is  a 
possibility  of  marine  animals  and  things 
of  that  kind  being  himted  or  shot  at  from 
aircraft. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  if  the 
aircraft  had  to  be  in  the  water,  or 
whether  the  shooting  was  from  the  air? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend,  we  probably  could  have  had  that 
particular  part  of  the  legislation  better 
drafted.  I  was  afraid  someone  would  ask 
that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  New  York,  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  GROVER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
always  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  the  protection  of  wildlife. 

Certain  other  committees  have  juris- 
diction in  this  field;  for  example,  there 
is  jurisdiction  over  the  wild  mustang, 
which  is  a  problem  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  over  certain  sea-going  mammals 
threatened  with  extinction. 

We  have  a  lot  of  endangered  species 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  In  a 
way,  I  wish  they  all  were,  considering  the 
leadership  the  gentlemsm  has  shown  in 
our  committee  and  the  leadership  the 
committee  itself  has  shown  in  this  area, 
for  it  might  spark  a  little  action  in  some 
of  the  other  committees,  for  bringing 
about  more  protection  for  the  endan- 
gered species. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  now  to  my  friend 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  about  his  interpretation  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  13,  as  it  ap- 
pears on  page  4  of  the  bill,  a  section  just 
read  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  that  section  which 
purports  to  protect  the  right  of  people 
to  protect  their  domesticated  livestock. 

In  other  words,  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  particularly  really  rough  coim- 
try  where  sheep  and  goats  are  taken 
care  of,  the  ranchmen,  the  owners  of  the 
livestock,  sometimes  encounter  great  dif- 
ficulty in  preventing  the  extinction  of 
their  herds  by  predatory  animals  unless 
they  are  able  to  use  airplanes. 

As  I  understood  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation a  moment  ago.  the  intent  of 
this  section  is  to  protect  the  right  of  a 
landowner  or  a  livestock  owner  to  destroy 
predatory  animals  when  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  those  animals. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  would  respond  to  the  question 
by  stating  that  page  5  of  the  report  indi- 
cates the  intention  of  the  language  as 
set  forth  in  the  bill.  It  says : 

However,  your  committee  was  concerned 
that  there  should  be  language  in  the  re- 
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port  to  make  it  clear  that  ranchers  in  using 
aircraft  to  carry  out  general  management  op- 
erations would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  act. 
In  this  regard,  your  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  provide  that  the  prohibition  in  sub- 
section (a)  would  not  Include  livestock  or 
domesticated  animals  nor  is  it  the  intention 
of  your  committee  to  prevent  ranch  opera- 
tors or  their  agents  from  using  aircraft  in 
ranch  management  operations,  except  when 
such  aerial  operations  may  affect  wild  ani- 
mals as  specified  elsewhere  in  the  act. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  other  words,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  ranchman  who  got  a  per- 
mit from  the  proper  State  agency,  as  so 
provided  in  the  bill,  would  be  free  to  pro- 
tect his  livestock  against  predatory  ani- 
mals by  the  use  of  aircraft? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, within  the  bounds  of  the  permit 
and  subject  to  the  reporting  require- 
ments as  stated  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FISHER.  We  imderstand  that. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  me  a  little 
time  in  a  moment,  I  should  Uke  to  com- 
ment on  the  constitutionality  aspects, 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  For  that  purpose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  objectives  of  this  bill.  That  is,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  airplanes  from 
which  to  shoot  game  animals  when  that 
is  done  for  sport.  Very  few  people  would 
take  a  contrary  position.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  question  of  necessity  for  Federal 
intervention  in  this  area,  and  a  very 
serious  question  of  constitutionality  of 
the  legislation  that  is  proposed. 

In  view  of  these  objectional  features, 
which  are  well  documented,  it  becomes 
an  emotional  issue  which  will  cause  many 
Members  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  for 
the  same  motives  which  would  prompt 
them  to  vote  for  motherhood  and  against 
sin.  This  attitude  is  understandable. 

I  emphasize  that  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
opposed  to  the  bill.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  opposed  to  it.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  opposed  to  it. 

Let  me  now  refer  briefly  to  these  de- 
partmental reports. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
its  report  to  the  committee  opposing  the 
measure,  stated: 

While  In  agreement  with  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation,  we  are  concerned, 
first,  that  Federal  regulation  such  as  that 
anticipated  by  H.R.  5060  would  be  deemed 
an  interference  with  States  rights  to  regulate 
the  taking  of  resident  species  ...  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  a  State's  jurisdiction  is 
derived  from  its  police  power  and  statiis  as 
sovereign.  Pish  and  game,  including  migra- 
tory birds,  may  not  be  taken  except  in  full 
compliance  with  State  law  and  regulation. 

That  Department,  which  would  ad- 
minister this  proposal  if  enacted  into  law, 
also  stated: 

This  Department  believes  that  the  killing 
of  wild  animals  for  sjxjrt  from  aircraft  should 
be  prohibited  on  Federal,  State,  and  private 
lands.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  objective 
can  best  be  attained,  and  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  most  easily  resolved,  by  the  en- 
actment of  uniform  State  laws. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  follows 
this  reasoning.  In  its  report  is  found  the 
following : 

All  States  now  prohibit  the  shooting  of 
game  animals  from  aircraft,  and  many  States 
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Include  nongame  animals  also.  State  laws  on 
these  matters  generally  apply  to  the  national 
forest  and  other  lands  administered  by  this 
Department  .  .  . 

While  we  fully  appreciate  the  need  for 
control  of  shooting  from  aircraft,  we  believe 
it  could  be  better  achieved  by  the  enactment 
of  uniform  State  laws.  This  would  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  the  authority  and  established  pro- 
cedures of  the  many  States  who  already  ef- 
fectively prohibit  the  shooting  of  both  game 
and  nongame  species  from  aircraft.  This  is 
in  accord  with  this  Department's  longtime 
view  that  the  States  have  the  general  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  protect,  regulate  and  control 
wildlife  and  fish. 

The  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  In- 
sists this  bill  is  unconstitutional,  and 
explains  its  reasoning  in  detail.  Its  re- 
port concludes  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  Justice  recommends 
against  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care  to  pursue 
the  subject.  The  issue  is  obviously  an 
emotional  one  for  reasons  which  are  gen- 
erally popular,  and  I  assume  most  of 
the  Members  will  vote  accordingly.  I 
thought  it  appropriate,  however,  to  make 
plain  that  this  legislation  is  an  invasion 
of  traditional  States  rights  in  the  area 
covered.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  it  be  kept  that  way. 

Personally  I  believe,  from  what  I  know 
about  constitutional  law,  although  I  do 
not  pose  as  any  expert  on  the  subject, 
that  the  Attorney  General's  views  are 
well  foimded  that  this  does  constitute  an 
invasion  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
a  State  responsibility. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  has  always  been 
treated  in  that  way.  I  think  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  is  of 
the  same  opinion. 

Now,  again,  I  was  very  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  the  amendment  that  was 
written  in  response  to  the  objections  that 
some  of  us  raised.  In  that  respect  we  are 
well  pleased  with  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
land  owners  to  protect  their  livestock. 
However,  I  still  have  these  reservations 
about  the  propriety  of  federal  interven- 
tion in  this  area  and  also  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality. 

Therefore,  while  I  do  not  care  about  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this  measure  myself,  I 
shall  personally  vote  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  my  question.  I  notice  the  bill  says  that 
it  shall  be  imlawful  to  use  an  aircraft  to 
harass  any  bird,  fish,  or  other  animal.  I 
am  thinking  about  a  farmer  who  hires 
one  of  these  outfits  that  comes  in  with 
aircraft  to  destroy  bugs  on  their  crops. 
Of  course,  that  bugging  operation  will 
harass  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals.  In 
other  words,  does  this  legislation  contem- 
plate the  prohibition  of  this  type  of  oper- 
ation on  a  farm? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  not  covered  by 


this  bill.  The  primary  action  to  which 
the  statute  is  directed  is  the  unlawful 
hunting  of  animals  and  not  the  activities 
of  aircraft  which  have  an  incidental  ef- 
fect upon  animal.s  on  the  ground. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  covered 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate  my 
distinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  for  having 
introduced  this  legislation,  and  as  co- 
sponsor,  I  join  with  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
cell)  ,  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  airplanes  in 
wildlife  conservation  and  management  is 
widespread.  The  airplane  and  more  re- 
cently the  helicopter  have  proven  to  be 
extremely  useful  tools,  particularly  in  re- 
mote areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  true  sportsman  does  not,  however, 
shoot  animals  for  sport  from  an  airplane 
any  more  than  he  would  himt  from  an 
auto  or  truck.  This  is  not  hunting  or 
sportsmanship;  it  is  mere  slaughter. 

H.R.  5060  would  amend  the  Pish  and 
Widlife  Act  of  1956  by  making  it  unlawful 
for  Euiyone  while  airborne  in  an  aircraft 
to  shoot  or  attempt  to  shoot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  or  killing  any  bird,  fish, 
or  other  animal,  or  to  use  such  aircraft 
to  harass  any  bird,  fish,  or  other  animal. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
HH.  15188,  a  similar  bill,  on  December  7. 
1970,  by  suspension  of  the  rules  and  a 
voice  vote.  Though  a  similar  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  other  body,  that  body  did  not  con- 
sider the  bill  due  to  the  lateness  in  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  and 
the  legislative  backlog  prevalent  at  that 
time  in  the  other  body. 

Your  committee  has  made  three 
changes  in  the  substantive  language  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  the  91st 
Congress.  The  first  change  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  apply  to 
those  operating  imder  a  license  or  permit 
of  a  State  or  the  United  States  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  protection  of  land,  wa- 
ter, wildlife,  livestock,  domesticated  ani- 
mals, human  life,  or  crops.  This  amend- 
ment, unanimously  accepted  by  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  full  committee, 
fully  meets  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
concerned  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would 
adversely  affect  range  management  and 
control  programs. 

The  second  change  was  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reporting  and  permit  sys- 
tem, administered  by  the  State  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  permits  issued  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reasons  for  the  issuance  of  the 
permit,  number,  type,  and  location  of  the 
animals  authorized  to  be  taken.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  States  will  exercise 
their  authority  to  grant  permits  with 
great  care.  Should  it  appear  that  any 
State  is  abusing  this  discretion.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  of  your  com- 
mittee will  move  promptly  to  curtail  and 
correct  such  abuse. 

Third,  a  legitimate  point  was  raised  in 
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the  hearings  which  your  committee  helc 
on  March  23,  1971,  to  the  extent  thai 
many  of  the  State  legislatures  may  not  be 
able  to  implement  legislatively  the  statute 
on  a  State  level  within  the  time  frame 
originally  contemplated  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  State  legislatures  will  not  be 
in  session.  Your  conmiittee  concluded 
that  this  objection  had  merit  and  ac- 
cordingly amended  the  bill  to  provide 
that  the  act  will  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  next  regiilsu-  session  of  that  State  leg 
islature. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Saylor) 
for  having  introduced  this  legislation. 
and  I  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  in 
urging  the  bill's  passage. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  months 
ago,  at  the  close  of  the  91st  Congress,  I 
stood  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  fer- 
vently appealed  to  our  colleagues  to  pass 
H.R.  15188,  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  shoot- 
ing of  endangered  species  of  wildlife 
from  an  aircraft.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
because  of  my  appeal,  or  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
especially  the  Members  of  the  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee, or  whether  it  was  because  of  the 
tremendous  outpouring  of  support  for 
the  bill  by  the  public,  this  House  in  its 
wisdom  and  compassion,  passed  the 
measure  and  sent  it  to  the  other  body. 
That  was  indeed  a  happy  and  proud 
day  for  the  House.  No  other  conserva- 
tion measure  before  that  or  any  pre- 
vious Congress  had  produced  such  an 
avalanche  of  public  backing  as  had 
H.R.  15188. 

Unfortunately,  enactment  of  the  bill 
by  the  91st  Congress  was  not  accom- 
plished. Disappointment  was  deep;  for 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  as  principle  sponsors  of 
the  bill ;  for  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  did  yoeman  work  on  the 
legislation;  but  most  important,  disap- 
pointmait  was  felt  keenest  by  citizens 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States  who 
had  talked  to,  written  and  telegraphed 
their  representatives  in  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  I  will  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  those  in  the  other  body  who 
saw  fit  to  stymie  passage  of  the  bill — 
the  past  Is  burled  as  are  the  thousands 
of  animals  slaughtered  since  the  intro- 
duction of  our  first  proposal  in  December 
of  1969.  A  new  situation,  a  new  Con- 
gress, and  a  new  bill  is  before  us  today; 
the  time  for  historymaking  is  now. 

Shortly  after  the  92d  Congress  con- 
vened. Congressman  David  Obey  and  I. 
along  with  21  cosponsors,  reintroduced 
the  House-passed  bill.  I  said  at  the  time : 
Last  year  the  House  acted  on  our  bill.  Hear- 
ings were  held,  dlsciisslon  was  open  and  com- 
plete, reports  from  the  agencies  were  filed, 
and  the  public  had  a  chance  to  Involve  Itself 
In  the  legflslatlve  process.  Our  bill  passed  the 
House  unanimously  but  no  action  was  taken 
In  the  Senate.  What  this  means  Is  simply 
that  the  concerned  public  wlU  have  to  mount 


Its  letter-writing,  telegram-sending,  lobbying 
efforts  once  more.  I  am  confident  that  with 
another  effort  such  as  the  one  last  year,  we 
can  break  through  the  barriers  and  achieve 
this  much- needed  piece  of  legislation. 

And  the  public  did  just  that.  The  ef- 
fort was  remounted.  The  spirit  of  the 
public  was  rekindled  and  resparked;  the 
concern  for  our  vanishing  wildlife  was 
not  a  "flash  in  the  pan."  Once  again,  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  set  to  work  to  find 
legislative  solutions  to  problems  thrown 
up  at  the  last  minute  by  certain  obstruc- 
tionists in  the  previous  Congress. 

H.R.  5060  is  essentially  the  same  bill 
that  passed  the  House  unanimously  in 
the  previous  Congress.  The  heart  of  the 
measure  is  intact:  We  abhor  and  protest 
the  wanton  slaughter  of  wildlife  from 
aircraft  by  human  predators;  we  con- 
demn the  practice  as  unsportsmanlike — 
but  more — we  believe  such  activity  to  be 
below  the  dignity  of  man;  we  call  upon 
our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  upon 
the  true  sportsmen  of  the  Nation  to  unite 
to  rid  our  company  of  those  who  would 
profit  from  such  activity;  and  we  give 
force  to  our  wrath  with  provision  for  stiff 
penalties  for  those  convicted  of  traffick- 
ing in  such  a  barbaric  practice. 

Objections  to  the  bill  have  been  met 
and  surmounted.  Provision  is  made  for 
States  not  now  having  licensing  and  per- 
mit authority  required  in  the  bill,  to  ac- 
quire such  authority.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  legitimate  use  of  aircraft  in  the 
proper  management  of  livestock,  do- 
mesticated animals,  or  privately  owned 
and  managed  wildlife.  The  "constitu- 
tional question"  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  answered  in  full  and 
with  legal  incontestability.  The  "report- 
ing requirements"  are  inclusive  leaving 
no  room  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  bu- 
reaucrats to  "disinterpret"  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  act  and  thus  perpetuate  a 
practice  which  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  start  had  such  officials  been 
truly  concerned  with  the  existence  of 
American  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
author  of  H.R.  5060. 1  am  proud  to  have 
my  name  associated  with  a  piece  of  con- 
servation legislation  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  the  legislative  process,  and 
the  machinations  of  the  antienviron- 
mentalists  who  seek  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica's natural  wildlife  treasure.  Oiu-  bUl, 
H.R.  5060,  is  one  of  those  small,  but 
truly  significant  pieces  of  legislation  that 
mark  the  course  of  our  concern  for  the 
natural  environment.  Passage  of  the  bill 
by  this  House  will  establish  an  environ- 
mental signpost  for  all  future  Con- 
gresses; that  sign  might  read — "During 
the  92d  Congress,  Man  turned  against 
men  who  turn  against  Nature." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  good 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Garmatz)  . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  5060,  as  re- 
ported unanimously  by  my  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed,  because  it  proposes  to  prohibit 
one  of  the  most  unsportsmanlike  prac- 
tices of  modem  man — the  himting  and 
shooting  of  fish  and  wildlife  from  air- 
craft. 

Broad  popular  support  for  this  legis- 
lation was  originally  generated  in  No- 
vember 1969,  when  an  NBC  documen- 
tary film  entitled  "The  Wolf  Men"  was 
shown  on  nationwide  television.  Several 
scenes  from  this  fUm  depicted  the  shoot- 
ing of  wolves  from  aircraft.  Certain 
species  of  wolves  are  listed  as  an  en- 
dangered species,  and  there  are  less  than 
5,400  total  wolves  in  the  United  States. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  species  of 
endangered  animals  which  could  be 
eliminated  by  the  unwholesome  practice 
of  aircraft  himting,  and  I  think  everyone 
in  this  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  help 
preserve  our  precious  wildlife  resources 
for  future  generations. 

But  in  addition  to  protecting  our  wild- 
life, I  think  we  all  have  a  responsibility 
to  stop  the  Inhumane  practice  of  tising 
aircraft  to  himt  animals.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Hoiise  to  support  the 
unanimous  position  of  my  committee  and 
pass  this  Important  conservation  legis- 
lation. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R 
5060. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DINGELL)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5060,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  307,  nays  8,  not  voting  117. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  94] 
YEAS — 307 

Abbitt  BoBgs  Clancy 

Abernethy  Boland  Clausen. 

Abourezk  Boiling  Don  H. 

Abzug  Bow  Clawson.  Del 

Adams  Brasco  Cleveland 

Addabbo  Bray  Collier 

Anderson.  111.  Brlnkley  Collins.  Tex. 

Andrews.  Ala.  Brotzman  Conable 

Annunzlo  Brown.  Mich.  Conte 

Archer  Brown,  Ohio  Conyers 

Arends  BroyhUl,  Va.  Crane 

Ashley  Buchanan  Culver 

Asplnall  Burke.  Fla.  Daniel.  Va. 

Baker  Burke.  Mass.  Daniels,  N.J. 

Baring  Burllson,  Mo.  Danlelson 

Beglch  Burton  Davis.  Oa. 

Belcher  Byrnes,  Wis.  Davis,  S.C. 

Bell  Byron  Davis.  Wis. 

Bennett  Caffery  de  la  Garza 

Bergland  Camp  Dellenback 

Betts  Carney  Denholm 

Bevlll  Carter  DennU 

Blester  Cederberg  Derwlnskl 

Bingham  Celler  Devlne 

Blanton  Chamberlain  Dingell 

Blatnlk  Chappell  Donohue 
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Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edvtrards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Escb 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Pulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 


Keating 
Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kocb 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matlllard 
Mann 
Martin 
MathlE.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natch  er 
Nedzl 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  Nichols 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 


Burleson.  Tex. 
Casey,  Tex. 
Pisher 


Obey 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Plmle 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

ReuBS 

Riegle 

NAYS— 8 

McClure 
Melcber 
Mizell 


Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 

Yoimg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Price,  Tex. 
White 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Asp  In 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey,  N.Y. 


NOT  VOTING — 117 

Chlsbolm  Fish 

Clark  Flood 

Clay 

Collins,  111. 
Colmer 


Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pindley 


Foley 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallfianakis 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hill  is 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Jonas 


Poage 

Steele 

Podell 

Stephens 

Poff 

Stokes 

Price,  ni. 

Btratton 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Stuckey 

Railsback 

Sullivan 

Randall 

Symmgton 

Rangel 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Rarlck 

Udall 

Rhodes 

Vander  Jagt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Wlxalley 

Robison,  NY. 

Widnall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wiggins 

Roiisselot 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roy 

Winn 

Runnels 

Wyatt 

Ruppe 

Wydler 

Rcheuer 

Yatron 

Schneebell 

Young,  Pla. 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Kemp 

Kyi 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McKevitt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pickle 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

ITie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Widnall. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Coughlln. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Van- 
der Jagt. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Monogan  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.   Gorman  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Fiilton  of  Tennessee  with  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  HelUs. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rarlck  vrtth  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Stokes. 


Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols  with  Mr.  Randall. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  McCLURE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
the  roUcall  vote  on  the  bill  H.R.  5060,  on 
account  of  being  in  my  office.  If  I  had 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea.'" 


ESTABLISHING  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
OCEANS  AND  ATMOSPHERE 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
2587)  to  establish  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere. , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  2587  ^ 

A  bin  to  establish  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  There  is 
hereby  established  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  members  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Advisory  Committee"). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  who  may  not  be  full-time  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  P>resident  and  shall 
be  drawn  from  State  and  local  government. 
Industry,  science,  and  other  appropriate 
areas. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (d) ,  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years. 

(c)  Of  the  members  first  appointed,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment — 

( 1 )  seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year, 

(2)  seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and 

(3)  seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

(d)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  app>olnted  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his 
successor  has  taken  office. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  as 
the  Chairman  and  one  of  the  members  as 
the  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  IncapcMSlty 
of,  or  in  the  event  of  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
the  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  concerned  vrtth  marine 
and  atmospheric  matters  shall  designate  a 
senior  policy  official  to  participate  as  ob- 
server in  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  to  offer  necessary  assistance. 

Sec.  4.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  (1) 
undertake  a  continuing  review  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  marine  and  atmospheric  science 
and  service  programs  of  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  a  comprehensive  annual 
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report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  an  oversdl  assessment  of  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric activities  and  shall  submit  such  other 
reports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
quested by  the  President.  Each  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  CX)m- 
merce  who  shall,  within  90  days  after  receipt 
thereof,  transmit  copies  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations . 

Skc.  5.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  ratee  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem, 
Including  traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  hcanes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  erfjenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  available  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  staff.  Information,  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative services  and  other  expenses  and 
assistance  as  It  may  reasonably  reqiiire  to 
carry  out  Its  activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  identical  bill  to 
the  one  that  passed  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 7  last  year  after  being  reported  out 
by  a  unanimous  "aye"  vote  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  that 
was  handling  the  bill. 

As  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House  know,  the  other  body  was  not  able 
to  reach  it  during  the  last  calendar  year. 
It  was  again  this  year  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  and  it  is  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  a  decade, 
there  has  been  a  growing  ccaicem  among 
Members  of  Congress  and  among  knowl- 
edgeable segments  of  the  general  public 
that  this  Nation  has  been  deficient  in 
addressing  the  proper  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
oceans  that  wash  our  shorelines.  That 
concern  culminated  in  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Act  of  1966,  in 
which  the  congressional  intent  was  made 
crystal  clear  that  a  cohesive  national 
ocean  program  was  of  major  importance 
and  that  it  should  be  developed  prompt- 
ly. As  a  part  of  that  act,  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resources  was  established  to  develop  the 
background  information  and  to  propose 
specific  recommendations  upon  which 
that  program  could  be  based. 

The  two  principal  recommendations  of 
the  Marine  Science  Commission  dealing 
with  the  proper  Federal  Government 
structure  for  executing  a  viable  national 
program  was:  First,  the  creation  of  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  second,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  serve  as  a  vital  link  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  one  hand  and 
State  and  local  governments,  private  In- 
dustry, and  the  scientific  and  academic 
commvmities,  on  the  other.  The  first  of 
these  recommendations,  at  least  in  its 


asic  concept,  was  accomplished  by  the 
creation  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administrati(Hi  on  October 
'3,  1970,  by  Reorganziation  Plan  No. 
|4  of  1970.  This  bill  for  consideration  by 
|us  today  will  accomplish  the  second. 

The  bill,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
cosponsor  along  with  17  other  Members, 
was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman, 
and  was  unanimously  ordered  reported 
favorably  to  this  House  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. It  is  identical  to  H.R.  19576  of  the 
:91st  Congress,  which  was  passed  by  this 
i House,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  on 
December  7,  1970.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  date  of  passage,  so  close  to 
the  date  of  adjournment  of  the  91st 
Congress,  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
other  body.  te 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  21 -member  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  initial  appointments  will 
be  divided  into  three  groups  of  seven 
members,  to  be  appointed  for  1-year, 
2-year,  and  3-year  terms.  Thereafter, 
one-third  of  the  membership  will  change 
each  year,  insiiring  a  continuing  source 
of  new  ideas  and  leadership,  from  both 
State  and  local  government  sources  and 
segments  of  the  general  public,  includ- 
ing industrial,  scientific,  conservation, 
and  academic  interests. 

To  assist  the  committee  in  its  work, 
the  bill  also  provides  that  each  dei>art- 
ment  and  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric matters  will  designate  a  senior 
policy  oCBcial  to  serve  as  an  observer  with 
the  committee,  not  only  to  assist  the 
committee  in  its  work  but  also  serve  as 
a  point  of  liaison  for  insuring  the  proper 
coordination  of  agency  programs  in  the 
ocean  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee are  twofold:  First,  to  perform  a 
continuing  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
j  marine  and  atmospheric  science  and 
service  programs  of  the  United  States, 
and  second,  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  In 
carrying  out  these  duties,  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  an  annual  report  which 
will  hopefully  reflect  the  broad  experi- 
ence of  the  members  by  the  inclusion  of 
specific  recommendations  which  will  in- 
sure the  most  practical  approach  to  the 
thorough  and  expeditious  implementa- 
tion of  a  complete  and  coordinated  na- 
tional ocean  program. 

Finally,  in  order  to  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  function  in  its  proper  capacity 
as  a  catalytic  group  of  national  advisers, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  furnish  the  necessary 
staff  support  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  F^heries  is  proud  of 
its  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Commission 
to  which  I  previously  alluded  which, 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Julius 
Stratton,  did  such  yeoman  work  in  pre- 
paring its  final  report,  which  has  erected 
the  first  guidepost  in  the  construction 


of  our  national  ocean  program.  We  are 
as  equally  confident  in  the  contribution 
which  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
will  make  in  further  pointing  the  way 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  ultimate 
goal. 

Not  only  does  the  concept  refiected  in 
this  bill  have  the  full  endorsement  of 
your  committee,  but  it  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  various  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  involved  in 
ocean  activities,  and  by  the  President. 
I  urge  the  unanimous  suppwrt  of  all 
Members  for  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement,  and  at  this 
hour  of  the  day,  his  conciseness.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  I  honor  his 
opinion. 

However,  do  we  need  this  additional 
Advisory  Commission  in  view  of  the 
Oceanographic  Institutes  that  we  sup- 
port with  full  funding,  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
Director  of  Research  and  Development 
is  the  permanent  committee  chairman  on 
the  widespread  Federal  funding  on 
oceanography?  And  in  view  of  the  other 
committees,  committee  groups,  and  in 
covering,  working  on,  and  storing  data 
on  this  very  important  subject  of 
oceanography  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  this  way,  if  I  may. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  the  Strat- 
ton Commission  report.  They  said  that 
the  creation  and  the  active  participation 
of  this  Commission  was  in  itself  just  as 
important  as  the  establishment  of  the 
NOAA,  and  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  one  of  the  prime  sponsors  and 
spokesmen  for  this  legislation  was  the 
retired  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

So  I  say  this  is  just  as  essential.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  27  days  of  hear- 
ings that  our  subcommittee  had  on  the 
Stratton  Commission  report  there  was 
complete  unanimity  in  every  area,  at  the 
Federal  level,  all  the  agencies,  d^jart- 
ments,  bureaus,  at  the  State  level,  the 
private  organizations,  and  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  All  were  unan- 
imous In  their  thinking  and  in  their 
opinions  that  we  ought  to  have  this 
advisory  commission  on  the  national 
level.  And  that  is  reflected,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  in  the  report  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  yielding.  I  will 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  have  read  every 
word  of  the  report,  and  I  repeat  indeed 
do  reverse  and  respect  his  word.  I  cannot 
understand  the  unanimity  with  which 
this  comes  out  of  the  committee,  but 
perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  been 
overinoculated  against  the  virus  of  study 
groups  and  commissions,  and  special 
people  that  are  brought  together  to  do 
specific  jobs  when  they  are  within  the 
purview  and  the  surveillance  of  other 
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groups  within  the  Bureaus  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  pay  these  people  fabuloiis  per 
diems,  plus  all  expenses.  They  have 
trouble  recruiting  the  type  of  technical 
personnel  they  need  and,  just  as  we  have 
done  twice  before  today,  we  extend  the 
time  for  their  report,  smd  then  somebody 
forgets  to  read  the  report  after  it  Is  all 
over  with.  I  admit,  over  Inoculation  leads 
to  allergy,  if  not  anophyloctlc  shock. 

I  believe  this  is  government  by  crony 
or  by  proxy,  where  the  commissions  hire 
out  most  of  their  research  that  Is  to 
be  done  to  contracting  agencies  orga- 
nized and  staffed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing contracts  and  grants.  I  believe  that 
sooner  or  later  it  Is  going  to  be  time  to 
call  a  halt. 

I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  maybe  this  may  be 
the  wrong  time,  but  I  can  name  at  least 
three  different  organizations  besides  the 
oceanographic  institutes,  all  referring  or 
contracting  with  the  Government  to  per- 
form these  services. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  if 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  I  have  made  my  observa- 
tions and  asked  my  questions. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  for 
yielding  to  me. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  last  year 
we  had  a  discussion  on  the  point  which 
I  now  raise,  and  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Len- 
non) to  page  4,  at  the  bottom  of  that 
page,  £ind  then  at  the  very  top  of  page 
5,  dealing  with  the  composition  of  this 
agency,  and  it  says : 

Recognizing  the  g^wlng  national  concern 
for  environmental  protection.  It  Is  exf)ected 
that  the  President  will  appoint  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  a  number  of  individuals 
who  have  training  and  exfjerlence  In  con- 
servation, ecology,  or  other  fields  devoted  to 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  envlron- 
menteU  quality. 

My  question  is:  the  last  time  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  set  up  an  advisory 
body,  they  set  up  a  water  p>ollution  con- 
trol advisory  council  which  was  com- 
posed entirely  and  completely  of  the  big 
polluters  of  our  country,  and  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  big  polluting  corporations. 

I  am  siu'e  this  language  means  just 
what  it  says,  and  I  ask  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  bill,  so  we 
can  lay  out  with  great  clarity  the  legis- 
lative history,  that  it  is  the  intention 
that  this  will  not  happen  again,  and 
that  this  will  be  a  broadly  manned  group. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  that  the  legislation  definitively 


provides  for  and  includes  industrial, 
scientific,  conservation,  and  academic 
interests  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  21-man  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  at  a  national 
level  will  be  able  to  do  a  very  excellent 
job  together. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  for 
his  statement,  and  I  would  add  further 
that  I  intend  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  and  endorse  the  observations 
made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  and  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  I  see 
no  reason  for  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
commission  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
numerous  organizations  already  operat- 
ing in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  to  be  no  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  particular  bill,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  I  am  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  ques- 
tions of  concern  that  they  have  raised  are 
important  questions.  But  the  purpose  of 
the  advisory  council  that  we  are  propos- 
ing here  is  Important  and  is  necessary, 
based  on  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, particularly  as  a  liaison  between 
various  governmental  imits  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  and  the  private 
sector.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
marine  industry  have  an  instrument  by 
which  to  express  themselves  to  the  gov- 
ernmental unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  bill  and  I  want  to  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  complete  support  of 
our  committee.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  Oceanography  Subcommittee 
in  supporting  H.R.  2587,  to  establish  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  And  I  testify  to 
the  fact  that  within  our  committee  the 
support  for  this  bill  is  complete  and  bi- 
partisan. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  concerned 
for  a  number  of  years  about  this  Nation's 
failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  oceans  to  our  future  economic  de- 
velopment, and  our  apathy  toward  the 
chaos  which  man  has  created  in  the 
coastal  zone,  that  narrow  belt  of  land 
bordering  the  seas  where  the  majority  of 
the  world's  population  is  concentrated. 

In  the  early  1960's,  our  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  initiated  hearings 
which  culminated  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966.  This  landmark 
legislation  for  the  first  time  declared  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
develop,  encourage,  and  maintain  a 
ccwrdinated,  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  national  program  in  marine 
science.  It  established  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources,  chaired 


by  the  Vice  President  and  including  six 
Cabinet  Secretaries.  It  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering  and  Resources 
composed  of  15  members  drawn  from 
Federal  and  State  government,  industry, 
universities,  and  other  institutions  en- 
gaged in  marine  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical pursuits. 

That  Commissicxi  was  given  a  man- 
date to  investigate  all  aspects  of  marine 
science  in  order  to  recommend  an  overall 
plan  for  an  adequate  national  program. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Julius 
Stratton.  it  submitted  its  findings  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  January 
9,  1969.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
entitled  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  to- 
gether with  its  supporting  appendices,  is 
a  truly  comprehensive  analysis  of  our 
existing  programs  and  shortcomings,  and 
points  the  way  to  the  future.  Upon  read- 
ing "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  one  must 
conclude  that  we  are,  with  respect  to 
the  oceans,  at  about  the  same  stage  of 
development  as  our  space  programs  were 
when  the  Wright  brothers  first  flew. 

The  Stratton  Commission  report  con- 
tains many  excellent  recommendations 
for  this  Nation's  future  role  in  the  oceans 
and  the  closely  related  field  of  atmos- 
pheric research.  We  have  only  just  begim 
to  analyze  and  implement  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The  most  widely  heralded  suggestion 
of  the  Stratton  Commission  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Grovemment  agency 
to  spearhead  these  programs  during  the 
next  decade  with  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  an  advisory  committee  drawn  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government. 

These  recommendations  became  the 
focal  point  of  our  subcommittee  hearings 
during  the  91st  Congress.  This  was  a 
logical  first  step,  since  everj'one  con- 
cerned with  the  Federal  Government's 
role  recognized  that  it  had  become  frag- 
mented among  many  different  agencies, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  these  agencies 
overlapped  to  a  wasteful  degree  and 
lacked  any  fundamental  coordination. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  hearings  in 
1969, 1  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  pref- 
erable for  the  President,  through  his 
F>owers  under  the  Reorganization  Act.  to 
implement  the  basic  structural  changes 
called  for  by  the  Stratton  Commission. 
At  the  same  time,  our  subcommittee 
proceeded  to  consider  legislation  to 
establish  NOAA  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, recognizing  however  that  a  major 
realinement  of  existing  agency  responsi- 
bilities ixjsed  numerous  difficulties.  Con- 
sequently, the  subcommittee  maintained 
a  dialog  with  the  administration  and 
the  President's  Commission  on  Executive 
Reorganization.  I  believe  that  this  dia- 
log contributed  substantially  to  the 
President's  submission  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  creating  NOAA  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Len- 
non) and  I  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  in  sup- 
port of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  on 
behalf  of  almost  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  At  that  time,  we  advised 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
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tions  of  our  intention  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere as  an  essential  corollary  to  the  re- 
organization plan. 

Our  ensuing  discussions  with  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans  were  most  fruit- 
ful. Legislation  was  drafted  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  to  insure  the  enactment 
of  a  measure  which  will  fulfill  the  excel- 
lent recommendation  of  the  Strattor 
Commission.  On  December  7.  1970.  this 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  House.  Un- 
fortunately, the  other  body  did  not  act 
before  the  close  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  our  space  pro- 
grams, this  Nation's  involvement  in  the 
ocetms  is  an  operational  partnership  be- 
tween many  elements  of  government  and 
industry.  Each  is  contributing  substan- 
tially and  has  a  significant  role  to  play 
in  the  future.  The  National  Advisory 
Committee  will  provide  the  needed  mech- 
anism for  interchange  between  the  Fed- 
eral organization  and  the  broad  nationa 
maritime  community.  Periodic  appoint- 
ment of  new  members  at  3 -year  inter- 
vals will  insure  that  fresh  insights  anc 
concepts  are  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  NOAA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  ol 
NOAA  and  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
the  first  step  toward  a  coordinated  na- 
tional marine  and  atmospheric  program 
which  promises  to  pay  great  dividends 
for  man.  The  bill  before  us  today  is  iden- 
tical to  the  legislation  which  was  passec 
last  December.  It  has  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  again  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  tc 
the  distingui.shed  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Garmatz),  chairman  of  th( 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  anc 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  th( 
speedy  enactment  of  H.R.  2587  is  a  vita 
part  of  this  Nation's  effort  to  mount  i 
meaningful  national  oceanographic  ef 
fort,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

On  January  9.  1969.  the  President': 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  transmitted  t( 
the  Congress  its  report,  entitled  "Oui 
Nation  and  the  Sea."  That  report  con- 
sisted of  a  review  of  existing  and  needec 
marine  science  activities  of  the  Unitec 
States  and  included  many  importan 
recommendations  for  the  best  ways  tc 
tackle  the  problems  of  ocean  utilizatior 
and  protection. 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  expressec 
in  the  report  was  the  need  for  an  effectiv( 
coordination  of  our  national  efforts,  th< 
first  of  which  has  been  addressed  by  th( 
creation  of  the  new  National  Oceanic  anc 
Atmospheric  Administration,  to  draw  to- 
gether the  basic  marine  science  activitiei 
of  the  Federal  Government.  A  second 
equally  important,  concern  is  related  tc 
the  subject  matter  of  today's  bill;  its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  simple,  yet  effectiv( 
mechanism  to  coordinate  the  Federal  ef- 
forts with  the  wide-ranging  efforts  o; 
the  States  and  members  of  the  ocean 
oriented  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ings held  by  th3  Oceanography  Subcom- 
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mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  review  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
the  pressing  need  for  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee,  which  will  be 
accomplished  by  H.R.  2587,  was  constant- 
ly emphasized  by  the  host  of  expert  wit- 
nesses who  testified.  These  witnesses  were 
virtually  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
this  idea. 

The  Advisory  Committee  which  this  bill 
will  establish  will  be  composed  of  21  dis- 
tinguished members,  coming  from  a 
broad  background  of  interest  and  ex- 
perience, and  representing  State  and 
local  governments,  industry,  science,  and 
conservation  and  academic  groups.  Such 
a  committee  is  essential  if  we  are  to  im- 
plement a  truly  national  effort  in  the 
oceans,  since  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  insure  a  strong  local  gov- 
ernment and  general  public  input  into 
the  national  processes  and  would  facili- 
tate the  proper  coordination  of  all  inter- 
ests. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  will  authorize  a  21- 
member  Commission  to  study  and  advise 
us  in  the  areas  of  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric sciences. 

Although  we  have  now  in  operation 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  the  need  for  a  continu- 
ing dialog  between  Government  and 
industry  and  the  academic  community 
is  still  veiT  real. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  hearings, 
the  creation  of  an  advisory  committee 
will  strengthen  and  give  guidance  to  the 
activities  of  NOAA  and  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee will  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
on  a  continuing  basis  the  progress  of 
NOAA  and  to  monitor  its  effect  on  the 
marine  and  atmospheric  communities  as 
well. 

We  have  found  that  the  private  sector 
is  most  willing  to  help  if  given  the  op- 
portunity. The  very  creation  of  NOAA 
came  as  a  result  of  an  intense  investiga- 
tion of  another  advisory  committee. 

The  oceans  have  long  been  an  un- 
tapped resource  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
give  this  very  vital  area  a  greater 
priority  in  the  coming  year.  And  from 
what  we  already  know,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite interrelation  between  the  oceans 
and  the  atmosphere  which  we  must 
imderstand. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R, 
2587. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 


were — yeas  293,  nays  10,  not  voting  130, 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Abourezk 
Abziig 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatntk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CclMns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Crane 
Ctilver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 


[Roll  No.  95] 

YEAS — 293 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 

Long.  Md. 
McClure 
McCollister 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McRjiy 
McKinney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsb 
Mink 
Mlnsball 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 


Obey 

O'Konskl 

O'NeiU 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Quillen 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Beid,  N.Y. 

Reiiss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Williams 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Gross 

Lloyd 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hall 

Mayne 

Schmitz 

Kuykendall 

Montgomery 

Iiandgrebe 

Roncalio 

NOT  VOTING— 130 

Abemethy 

Ford. 

O'Hara 

Alexander 

WUllamD. 

Patman 

Anderson, 

Praser 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Poage 

Anderson, 

Oaliflanakis 

Poff 

Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Price,  ni. 

Andrews, 

Gettys 

Pryor,  Ark. 

N.Dak. 

Glalmo 

Purcell 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Quie 

Asp  in 

Grasso 

Railsback 

BadUlo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Randall 

Barrett 

Green.  Pa. 

Rangel 

Biaggl 

Hanley 

Rarick 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Robinson.  Va 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Robiflon,  N.Y 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Hubert 

Rousselot 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roy 

Byrne,  Pa. 

HiUis 

Runnels 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Holifleld 

Ruppe 

Cabell 

Horton 

Scheuer 

Chisholm 

Jonas 

Schneebeli 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slack 

Clay 

Kemp 

Steele 

Collins,  m. 

King 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Kyi 

Stokes 

Corman 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Cotter 

Lent 

Stuckey 

Coughlln 

Long.  La. 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Lujan 

Symington 

Delltims 

McClory 

Udall 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Vander  Jagt 

Dickinson 

McCormack 

Whalley 

Diggs 

McCuUoch 

Whltten 

Dow 

McEwen 

WldnaU 

Dowdy 

McKevltt 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  La. 

McMillan 

Wilson.  Bob 

EUberg 

Macdonald, 

Wilson. 

Erlenbom 

Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Flndley 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Winn 

Fish 

Morgan 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Murphy.  111. 

Wydler 

Foley 

Nelsen 

Yatron 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Nix 

Young,  Fla. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ctold- 
water. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cough- 
lln. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Van- 
der Jagt. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sjrmington  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 


Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot. 

Mr.  Gallfianakis  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Wliltten  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  WlUiam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Roblson  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  McCormack  wrlth  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Randall. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  if  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  completes  action  to- 
morrow morning  on  the  railroad  strike 
bill,  we  will  schedule  that  bill  for  con- 
sideration tomorrow  aftemcwn. 

If  that  bill  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion tomorrow  afternoon.  It  is  probable 
that  the  consideration  of  the  employ- 
ment bill  will  go  from  Tuesday  to  Wed- 
nesday. 


AMENDING  THE  WATER  RESOURCirES 
PLANNING  ACrr  TO  AUTHORIZE 
INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  6359)  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Pl£inning  Act  to  au- 
thorize increased  appropriations,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6359 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244, 
42  U.S.C.  1962  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  present  section  401  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— (a)  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  Federal  share  of  the  expenses 
of  administration  and  operation  of  river 
basin   commissions,    including   salaries   and 


expenses  of  the  chairman:  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  $750,000  annually  shall  be 
available  under  this  subsection  for  any  single 
river  basin  commission;  and 

"(b)  not  to  exceed  $1.5  million  annually 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  in  administering  this  Act." 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.        

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson ) . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6359  is  a  simple 
straightforward  bill  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  operation  of  the  headquarters  ofiQces 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council.  The 
Coimcil  was  established  by  Public  Law 
89-80,  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965.  That  legislation,  in  addition 
to  providing  for  the  Council,  spelled  out 
the  machinery  for  creation  of  Federal 
river  basin  commissions  and  also  set  up 
a  system  of  grants  to  States  to  aid  in 
water  and  related  land  resoiurce  plan- 
ning. 

The  act,  as  amended,  which  will  be 
amended  by  H.R.  6359  provides  appro- 
priations authority  to  the  three  activities 
in  the  amount  of  $500,000  for  operation 
of  the  Council,  $6,000,000  for  operation 
of  the  river  basin  commissions  and  $400,- 
000  for  administering  the  grant  program. 
Since  the  first  and  third  of  these  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  in  the  headquarters 
oflBce  of  the  Council  and  the  personnel 
engaged  in  these  programs  are  generally 
interchangeable,  it  has  proven  unwork- 
able and  awkward  to  make  a  distinction 
between  grant  administration  and  other 
Council  activities  generally.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today  will  eliminate  this 
distinction  by  authorizing  a  single  ap- 
propriation for  all  Water  Resources 
Council  activities. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
sets  a  new  level  of  authorized  appropria- 
tions at  $1,500,000.  While  this  is  a  67- 
percent  increase  over  the  $900,000  pres- 
ently authorized,  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  shows  that  the  new  amount 
is  necessary  to  cover  ongoing  work  and  to 
provide  a  small  increment  for  future  in- 
creases in  subsequent  years. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  includes  a  re- 
quest for  $1,381,000  and  it,  thus,  be- 
comes imperative  that  we  pass  this  bill 
so  that  the  appropriations  can  be  made. 
There  were  full  and  comprehensive 
hearings  on  H.R.  6359  and  it  was  ap- 
proved imanimously  in  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  after 
adoption  of  a  committee  amendment  to 
substitute  the  fixed  amoimt  of  $1,500,000 
in  lieu  of  an  open-ended  amoimt  as  pro- 
vided in  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  is  mak- 
ing a  valuable  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  coordinated  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  use  of  our  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  throughout  the  en- 
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tire  Nation.  It  is  also  demonstrating  an 
ability  to  standardize  procedures  and 
standards  among  the  several  agencies 
involved  in  water  resource  development,, 
thus  reducing  duplication  and  lost  mo-. 
tlon  within  the  Federal  establishment.: 
In  this  sense  the  Council  Is  paying  its* 
own  way  in  the  form  of  savings  to  otheil 
agencies  and  merits  the  support  of  alii 
Members  in  passing  this  legislation  tci 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  funding  tot. 
subsequent  years. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  of  my  colleague^ 
to  join  with  me  in  voting  favorably  o 
HJl.  6359. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiel< 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.Rj 
6359,  as  amended  and  reported  by  thd 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulas 
Affairs.  1 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6359  is  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri-- 
ated  to  the  Water  Resource  Council  foC 
carrying  out  its  administrative  respon-i 
sibilities  under  the  Water  Resource^ 
Planning  Act. 

The  present  statute.  Public  Law  89-80; 
limits  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap-« 
propriated  as  follows:  First,  $500,000  an- 
nually to  carry  out  the  authorized  func- 
tions of  the  Water  Resources  Council: 
second,  $6,000,000  annually  to  carry  oulf 
the  authorized  functions  of  the  Rivei| 
Basin  Commissions;  and.  third,  $400. OOQ 
annually  to  auiminlster  the  State  gran^ 
program.  i 

This  bill.  H.R.  6359.  as  amended  by  th( 
conunittee,  consolidates  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  admin- 
istering the  Water  Resources  Coxmcil 
and  the  State  grant  program,  and  in-j 
creases  the  combined  amount  from  $900,-) 
000  annually  not  to  exceed  $1.5  milliort 
annually.  In  addition,  the  bill  make^ 
clear  that  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  chairman  of  the  river  basin  commis-j 
sions  appointed  by  the  President  shall  b« 
paid  from  the  fimds  appropriated  for  the 
operators  of  the  river  basin  commission! 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  compli 
with  the  President's  budget  request  fo» 
the  Water  Resources  Council  for  flscaJ 
1972.  There  is  no  change  in  the  budget 
request  for  planning  grants  to  the  Stated 
or  the  operation  of  the  six  river  basin 
commissions.  However,  there  is  an  in-j 
crease  in  the  amount  needed  for  adminisj 
tration  and  coordination  imder  the  act! 
This  increase  will  involve  the  addition  o^ 
seven  staff  petitions  and  the  amount  nec+ 
essary  to  cover  the  normal  escalation  ii| 
administrative  costs.  i 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.rI 
6259.  as  amended.  J 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  th^ 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  an^ 
pass  the  bill  HJl.  6359,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;   and   <^two4 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof  >  th 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl, 
amended,  was  passed.  ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or 
the  table. 

A  BILL  TO  ABOLISH  THE  U.S.  POSTAI 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  askec 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  th< 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  old  proverb  states: 

A  foolish  man  may  be  known  by  three 
things:  innexmiUty  of  mind,  change  without 
progress,  and  mistaking  friends  for  foes. 

These  conditions  of  mind  can  be  over- 
looked in  a  man  with  ordinary  responsi- 
bilities, but  when  they  appear  in  a  man 
with  govemment£il  responsibilities  the 
Nation  can  siiffer.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
such  a  man  in  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  Winton  M.  Blount. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  I  was  appalled  to  hear 
the  Postmaster  General's  testimony  given 
recently  before  our  committee  on  how  he 
plaimed  to  run  the  new  UJS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Through  twisted  reasoning,  the  Post- 
master General  has  refused  to  bargain 
sincerely  with  the  postal  labor  unions; 
has  signed  an  unworkable  agreement 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  build  post 
offices;  and,  has  issued  a  memorandum 
that  attempts  to  identify  Members  of 
Congress  as  foes  of  the  new  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  definitely 
this  Member,  never  intended  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  which  created  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  to  be  interpreted  the 
way  Mr.  Blount  has  chosen  to  interpret 
it.  As  a  supporter  of  postal  reorganiza- 
tion, I  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  this 
man  destroy  what  so  many  of  us  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve — a  responsive,  efQ- 
cient.  modem  Postal  Service. 

My  fears,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  shared 
this  weekend  by  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  when  he  com- 
mented on  Mr.  Blount's  way  of  running 
the  Postal  Service.  He  said : 

My  hopes  have  been  shaken  by  some  dis- 
turbing events,  some  disquieting  signs  that 
co"'d  severely  handicap  the  fledgling  corpora- 
tl&Ti  even  before  It  gets  off  the  ground. 

I  am,  therefore,  Introducing  today 
legislation  which  will  abolish  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  by  repealing  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  and  establishing  the 
former  U.S.  Post  OfiSce  Department  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Admittedly,  this  bill  is  only 
a  vehicle  by  which  our  committee  may 
start  anew  and,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Dtjlski  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  Member,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross),  can  write  new 
legislation  that  will  establish  the  type  of 
modem  postal  service  we  all  desire. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  ob- 
jection, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  testimony  that  I  gave  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service  entitled. 
"In  Support  of  a  Congressional  Investi- 
gation of  the  Contract  Between  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers"  along  with  the  provisions 
of  my  bill. 

Statement  By  Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  January  of  this  year  a 
senior  Member  of  Congress  who  happens  to 
be  a  Republican  gave  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  entitled,  "Postmaster  General's 


Memo  Is  a  Piece  of  Fascist  Nonsense."  This 
distinguished  Member  went  on  to  say.  "Mr. 
Speaker,  my  initial  reaction  to  Postmaster 
General  Blount's  January  12  memorandum 
was  simply.  'Selg  Hell."  I  will  not  reveal  my 
second  reaction."  This  Republican  Member 
of  Congress  was  referring  to  an  edict  handed 
down  by  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  Postmaster's  memoran- 
dum of  January  12,  1971.  stated  In  part: 

"It  Is  mandatory  that  postal  employees  Im- 
mediately cease  any  direct  or  Indirect  con- 
tacts with  congressional  offices  on  matters  In- 
volving the  Postal  Service." 

And  later,  he  laid  down  a  rule  which  states: 

"In  the  event  that  a  direct  contact  with 
a  congressional  office  becomes  necessary.  It 
Is  to  be  coordinated  in  advance  with  the 
(new)  Congressional  Liaison  Office." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  deplorable,  If  not  a  lit- 
tle bit  frightening,  when  a  high  govern- 
ment official  Institutes  a  policy  which  at- 
tempts to  deprive  a  large  group  of  Federal 
employees  of  their  constitutional  rights  by 
preventing  them  frcan  taking  their  observa- 
tions, recommendations,  and  grievances  to 
their  United  States  Congressmen — prevent- 
ing them  from  petitioning  their  Congress. 
The  United  States  Constitution  guarantees 
the  right  of  Its  citizens  to  petition  their 
Congress  and  the  Lloyd-LaPollette  Act  guar- 
antees that  this  right  applies  to  Federal 
employees. 

In  testimony  before  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Post  Master  Gen- 
eral. Mr.  Blount,  stated  that  the  Postal  Act 
Reorganization  did  not  repeal  the  right  of 
a  postal  worker  to  petition  Congress.  Yet  for 
some  twisted  reason.  Mr.  Blount  does  not 
seem  to  realize,  or  maybe  chooses  not  to  rec- 
og^nlze,  that  his  memorandum  of  January  12, 
1971.  Is  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  who 
work  In  the  Post  Office  Department.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  them  to  be  subjected  to  a 
second  class  citizenship  statvis.  When  the 
Postmaster  General  appeared  before  our 
Committee  on  March  11.  1971,  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  his  Infamous  memorandum 
along  with  his  other  an tl -democratic  tech- 
niques such  as  stamping  Congressmen's  let- 
ters written  to  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
behalf  of  a  postal  employee  with  the  phrase. 
"In  violation  of  Public  Law  91-375."  The 
Postmaster  General  made  It  clear  at  that 
time  that  he  had  no  Intention  of  changing 
his  attitude  on  these  matters. 

His  arrogance  tested  the  patience  of  our 
Chairman  to  the  point  that  he  told  the 
Postmaster  General  that  the  congressional 
liaison  officers  of  the  Postal  Service  would 
not  be  allowed  Into  the  Committee  offices 
without  8i>eclflc  Invitation.  It  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  events  when  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  where  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Postal  Service  have 
completely  broken  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  one  example  of  how  the  Postmaster 
General's  Indifference  to  Congress  and  his 
stubborn  refusal  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
law  has  endangered  the  success  of  the  fledg- 
ling U.S.  Postal  Service.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  contract  that  has  been  consummated  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  As  you  are  all  aware.  Mr.  Blount 
has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Resor.  by  which  the  Corps  ol 
Engineers  would  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction progrram  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this  point, 
with  your  permission,  to  place  Into  the  rec- 
ord copies  of  that  agreement.  I  wovild  partic- 
ularly like  to  bring  your  attention  to  Section 
2  entitled  Policy  which  states  In  part. 

"Public  announcements  and  Congressional 
liaison  would  be  the  exclusive  responsibility 
of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department." 

Mr.  Blount,  In  his  appearance  before  our 
Conunittee  on  March  11,  stated  that  he  had 
been  considering  the  matter  of  contracting 
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with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  "for  well  over 
12  or  18  months."  He  then  reluctantly  con- 
firmed that  he  did  not  bother  to  notify  any- 
one of  his  plans  and  had  Just  that  morning 
sneaked  off  and  signed  the  contract  with  the 
Army  If  he  had  bothered  to  consult  with  our 
Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  have 
been  Immediately  obvious  to  him  that  most 
of  the  Members  of  our  Committee  seriously 
question  the  advisability  of  using  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  build  post  offices. 

On  the  same  day  of  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al's appearance  before  our  Committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  put  into  words  what  we  were 
all  feeling  when  you  said, 

"One  of  my  great  goals  In  postal  reform 
was  to  give  the  Postal  Service  the  freedom  to 
wheel  and  deal  the  way  Sears.  Roebuck  or 
any  large  company  can  do.  so  that  you  could 
go  out  and  buy  the  land,  contract  for  the 
buildings,  keep  an  ongoing  program  of  build- 
ing, construction,  and  improvement  In  oper- 
ations.  It   seems   to   me   that   the   Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  probably  subject  to  a  lot  of  laws 
and  red  tape  and  delays  that  Sears,  Roebuck 
Is  not  subject  to,  and  that  the  postal  pro- 
gram might  be  far  better  off  In-hovise  doing 
this  work.  I  am  sure  that  Sears  has  an  on- 
going building  program  and  tries  to  develop 
the  expertise  and  has  a  department  of  facil- 
ities to  keep  this  thing  going.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  Into  more  red  tape  and  delays  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  may  well  be  a  mistake." 
You  put  your  finger  on  exactly  what  we 
were  trying  to  avoid.  We  were  tired  of  postal 
officials  coming  before  our  Committee  tell- 
ing us  that  the  reason  they  couldn't  build 
more  post  offices  faster  and  more  efficiently 
was  because  of  aU  the  red  tape  they  had  to 
deal   with.   So  we  turned  them  loose,   gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  own 
In-hoxise  corps  of  experts  to  build  their  own 
post  offices,  yet.  instead  of  doing  this,  they 
Immediately  contracted  with  another  Gov- 
ernment Agency  which,  of  course,  will  force 
them  to  deal  with  more  red  tape.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  traded  old 
red  tape  for  new  red  tape.  Besides  involving 
the   post  office   construction   program  in  a 
new  form  of  red  t^e,  the  agreement  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  troubles  me  in  two 
other  areas. 

First,  what  is  the  Poat  Office  Department 
going  to  do  with  their  cadre  of  architects, 
engineers,  planners  and  real  estate  experts? 
Are  these  highly  trained  experts  going  to 
lose  their  Jobs?  Are  they  going  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  are  they 
going  to  be  twiddling  their  thumbs  while  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  builds  the  poet  offices? 
I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be 
more  efficient  and  less  costly  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  expand  its  own  capabilities  using 
these  experts  as  a  nucleus  rather  than  de- 
pend on  another  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  second  disturbing  aspect  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  that 
dealing  with  congressional  relations,  I  •was 
astounded  to  find  out  that  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  with  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  so  written  as  to  prevent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  asking  questions  of 
the  Corps'  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Postal 
Service  without  a  postal  congressional 
liaison  officer  being  present.  Just  reoenUy 
I  contacted  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  review  with  him  their  mission  In 
relationship  to  the  Postal  Service.  I  was 
told  that  I  could  not  discuss  anything  per- 
taining to  the  Postal  Service  with  the  Corps 
unless  a  representative  from  the  Postal 
Service  was  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 
I  have  learned  that  even  though  the  Corps 
has  had  similar  agreements  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  they  have  never 
before  been  required  to  agree  to  a  ridiculous 
policy  which  prohibits  them  from  dlsctisslng 
the  work  they  are  doing  with  Members  of 
Congress.  Upon  discovering  this  strange 
situation,  I,  as  a  Member  of  the  Armed 
Services   Committee.   Immediately  wrote   to 


Congressman  F.  Edward  H6bert.  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  requesting  an 
Investigation  to  determine  the  activities  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  relaUonshlp  to  its 
agreement  with  the  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  feel  that 
all  of  us  here  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Postal  Service  are  partners  not  enemies, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  success  of  the 
U  S  Postal  Service  is  dependent  upon  public 
support.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
Mr.  Blovmt  can  gather  public  support  for 
the  Postal  Service  by  going  out  of  his  way 
to  alienate  the  peoples'  representatives.  I, 
therefore,  strongly  urge  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  take  this  prob- 
lem m  hand  and  force  Mr.  Blount  to  con- 
form with  the  law  as  passed  and  Intended  by 
Congress. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  abolish  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  Is  hereby  abol- 
ished. 

(b)  The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  is  here- 
by repealed.  ^  „^  ,. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code  as  In  effect  Immediately  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  are 
hereby  reenacted  and  made  effective. 

(d)  The  former  Post  Office  Department  Is 
hereby  reestablished  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government. 


PROBLEM  OP  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 
AMONG  ARMED  FORCES 


(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  which  we  talked 
about  last  week  to  require  the  identifica- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
thoiisands  of  men  in  our  armed  services 
who  become  addicted  to  narcotics  while 
in  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,   the  Honorable  F.  Edward 
HUBERT,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Olin  Teague  of  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Les  Arends,  the  minority  whip,  is 
joining  in  the  sponsoring  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGGs),   the   majority  whip,   the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     'Mr. 
O'Neill),  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SncES) ,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.    Bennett),    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  ,  the  gentleman 
from    Georgia     (Mr.    Brinkley),    the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  , 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Mollohan),  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon),  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  the  gentle- 
man  from   Georgia    (Mr.   Hagen),   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  King). 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  , 
the  gentleman  from  CTalifomia  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),    the   gentleman   from   Alabama 


(Mr  Andrews),  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  ,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clancy)  .  There  is  an  estimated  total  of 
20  000  and  30,000  men  in  Vietnam  who 
will  retum  home  addicted  to  narcotics 
Very  few  of  these  men  under  the  present 
setup  will  be  identified  as  addicts  unless 
such  legislation  as  we  have  drafted  is 

And  those  who  are  identified  are  not 
subject  to  proper  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. They  are,  if  identified,  given  phys- 
ical withdrawal  and  then  discharged. 
The  chances  of  them  staying  "clean 
after  such  Umited  treatment  is  very  slim 
at  best.  ^  ^         . 

I  think  there  are  few  here  today  who 
will  not  agree  that  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  drug  crisis  and  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  is  that  we  cannot  find  the  cen- 
tral source  to  attack.  We  cannot  find  the 
central  point  where  these  people  first 
pick  up  the  habit.  If  right  now  we  knew 
of  a  place  where  1.000  or  5,000  people 
were  being  addicted  to  dmgs,  we  would 
spare  no  expense  in  going  to  that  place 
to  attack  the  problem. 

But  we  know  that  Vietnam  has,  over 
the  past  5  years,  been  a  spawning  ground 
for  drug  abuse  of  all  natures,  ranging 
from  marihuana  to  the  addicting  hard 
narcotics  such  as  heroin.  Yet  we  have 
done  nothing  to  attack  this  problem  at 

its  source 

The  C^toms  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  has  announced 
that  it  will  search  all  packages  from 
military  bases  overseas  to  halt  the  im- 
port of  narcotics.  But  the  real  problem 
is  the  individual  who  carries  not  only  the 
narcotic,  but  the  habit  which  makes  him 
a  slave  to  the  underworld  once  he  re- 
enters the  civilian  population.  We  allow 
the  addict  to  go  undetected. 

Thus  we  are  turning  Into  our  society 
a  man  who  will  break  the  law,  will  steal 
to  support  a  habit  which  may  cost  him 
up  to  $200  a  day  and  eventually  lead  to 
his  total  destruction  as  a  member  of  our 

society. 

And  completely  aside  from  allowmg 
this  man  to  join  the  ranks  of  crime,  we 
are  turning  our  backs  on  our  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  this  man.  who 
has  served  his  country  in  time  of  war.  is 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  condition  that  he  left  it 

If  this  man  has  typhoid,  we  would 
treat  him,  to  help  him  and  to  protect 
society  from  this  dread  disease.  Yet  drug 
addiction  is  just  as  deadly  and  almost 
as  contagious  as  typhoid. 

One  addict  may  involve  as  many  as 
100  others. 

My  bill  will  call  for  periodic  examina- 
tions to  detect  the  use  of  narcotics,  and 
if  a  man  is  identified  as  an  addict,  then 
it  will  require  the  military  to  treat  this 
man  in  either  a  military  facility  or  one 
which  is  capable  of  proper  treatment, 
such  as  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
the  community  mental  health  clinics 
which  HEW  operates. 

We  already  know  that  the  problem  is 
not  a  new  one.  Surveys  done  by  the  VA 
indicate  that  25  percent  of  all  addicts 
now  being  treated  in  the  various  civilian 
clinics  and  hospitals,  are  veterans.  Based 
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on  the  conservative  estimate  of  250,000 
addicts  now  in  the  United  States,  this 
would  indicate  that  we  have  approxi- 
mately 50,000  addicts  who  are  veterans. 
This  is  aside  the  smticipated  return  of 
between  20,000  and  30,000  veterans  who 
are  addicts. 

Last  year  the  military  awoke  to  the 
realization  that  drug  addiction  is  a  prob- 
lem. They  contracted  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  open  clinics  across 
the  Nation.  To  date,  only  five  have  been 
opened  and  these  have  been  flooded.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  this  year  to  provide  prop- 
er funding  to  accelerate  the  program  so 
that  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  we 
will  have  30  clinics  operating  instead  of 
the  planned  17. 

I  have  been  informed  by  VA  ofBcials 
that  they  see  an  immediate  need  for  60 
clinics  with  a  capability  of  treating  12,- 

000  veteran  addicts  by  1973.  That  is  the 
VA  estimate  of  how  many  will  seek  help. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  service- 
men to  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  prop- 
er medical  care  to  break  the  narcotic 
habit  before  they  leave  the  service.  And 

1  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  seeking  speedy  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


THE  UNPTED  STATES  IN  SPACE — 
TECHNOLOGICAL  BENEFITS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fifth  in  my  series  of  speeches  through 
which  I  hope  to  inform  my  colleagues 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  national  space 
program  and  expose  them  to  greater  de- 
tail than  they  might  otherwise  encoim- 
ter. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  the  techno- 
logical benefits  that  have  come  to  the 
American  people  and  indeed  people  aU 
over  the  world  from  12  years  of  exploring 
space.  As  a  preliminary  factor,  it  must 
be  understood  that  in  addition  to  a  na- 
tional and  profound  reaction  to  Sput- 
nik I  in  1957.  the  enactment  of  the  1958 
Space  Act  also  involved  to  a  great  degree 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  faith  by  the 
Congress  and  our  constituents  that  a 
national  program  of  space  exploration 
had  a  potential  for  human  benefits  far 
beyond  estimation.  That  faith  was  cre- 
ated out  of  the  wisdom  and  broad  ex- 
perience of  witnesses  who  were  leaders 
in  industry,  science  and  education.  These 
were  men  many  of  whom  were  only  a 
short  time  removed  from  the  prodigious 
outpouring  of  science  and  technology  re- 
leased by  the  horrendous  experience  of 
World  War  U. 

Have  those  benefits  been  realized,  are 
they  having  an  effect  on  our  daily  lives? 
I  think  I  can  show  irrefutably  that  they 
are.  and,  furthermore,  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

I  think  It  Is  fairly  accepted  that,  after 
all  the  superficial  glamor  and  consider- 
able naivete  have  been  eliminated  from 
an  evaluation  of  the  program,  the  prin- 
cipal and  fundamental  source  of  all  the 
benefits    we    have    achieved    is    simply 
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knowledge.  But  it  has  been  knowledge  of 
vast  breadth  and  depth,  encompassing 
complexities  of  science  and  applied  tech- 
nology never  before  imdertaken  in  a 
unified  Grovemment/civilian  program  in 
time  of  peace. 

New  knowledge  has  been  acquired  that 
is  both  tangible  and  intangible,  with 
perhaps  the  latter  the  more  important. 
We  have  now  in  hand  a  whole  new  body 
of  information  on  our  imi verse;  a  total 
look  at  our  world,  the  spaceship  we  all 
live  on,  we  never  could  have  before;  we 
have  discovered  and  are  trying  to  under- 
stand the  properties  of  our  celestial  com- 
panion, the  moon.  As  one  sage  put  it : 

The  space  program  has  enlightened  the 
mind  and  ennobled  the  spirit  of  man. 

That  is  all  very  well  and  good  to  know. 
But  I  am  sure  everyone  on  the  floor  to- 
day can  mentally  hear  the  majority  of 
our  constituents  saying,  "That's  great, 
but  look  here,  I  don't  think  I  want  my 
tax  dollars  to  be  used  by  the  Government 
to  enlighten  my  mind  or  ennoble  my 
spirit.  I  want  to  hear  what  the  space  pro- 
gram has  done  for  me  and  my  family,  to 
improve  my  life  and  make  me  more  se- 
cure." That  is  the  crux  of  it.  And  there 
are  answers  to  be  given. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  intangible  bene- 
fits first.  The  history  of  civilization  has 
shown  and  proven  that  any  country  that 
finds  itself  without  great  constructive 
national  challenges  will  find  Itself  at  the 
doorstep  of  decay  and  dissolution.  That 
is  immediately  evident  in  the  course  of 
events  this  Nation  has  experienced  since 
its  founding.  The  opening  of  this  wilder- 
ness, the  submission  of  the  land  to  meet 
our  people's  needs,  the  great  surge  of  in- 
dustry and  technology,  all  have  con- 
tained the  challenges  that  have  kept 
the  United  States  dynamic.  The  space 
program  is  also  of  the  same  character, 
one  which  we  have  been  privileged  to 
witness  and  be  part  of.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  space  program  has  cap- 
tured the  excitement,  the  imagination, 
and  the  pride  of  the  American  people  by 
the  successes  we  have  achieved.  It  is  an 
ongoing  demonstration  of  the  determi- 
nation of  this  country  to  be  first  in  space. 

In  a  more  immediate  vein,  what  has 
the  space  program  done  for  our  educa- 
tional systems  and  standards?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  demands  placed  by 
NASA  upon  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  provide  new  science,  new  applied 
technology,  and  a  new  view  of  the  physi- 
cal world  have  forced  practically  every 
scientific  discipline  to  reach  for  new 
levels  of  capabilities  and  understanding 
that  would  not  otherwise  be.  Do  you  not 
think  such  efforts  have  had  a  direct  re- 
flection back  into  university  curriculum 
and  scholastic  achievement?  Do  you  not 
think  there  has  been  an  indirect  but 
nonetheless  forceful  impact  back  into 
secondary  schools?  This  has  happened. 
It  Is  having  an  effect  throughout  our 
society  in  a  wide  scope  of  endeavor  not 
related  to  space  exploration,  but  upon 
the  breadth  of  our  economy. 

Another  intangible  has  been  the 
ability  to  find  solutions  to  problems  of 
overwhelming  complexity.  In  the  na- 
tional program  to  explore  space  we  can 
see  the  successful  achievement  of  man- 
agement techniques  to  accomplish  what 


would  seem  almost  impossible.  Involved 
in  going  to  the  moon,  in  sending  space- 
craft out  into  deep  space,  in  placing 
satellites  in  earth  orbit  was  the  man- 
aging of  the  efforts  of  400,000  people  in 
industrial  and  academic  organizations, 
and  the  prudent  utilization  of  more  than 
20,000  industrial  firms.  We  operated  our 
program  in  the  bright  glare  of  world  at- 
tention where  failure  to  manage  prop- 
erly would  become  quickly  apparent. 
And  the  program  followed  a  plan  that 
was  laid  down  10  years  before.  That 
management  talent  is  available  right 
now  to  attack  other  almost  impossible 
problems  such  as  air  pollution,  waste 
disposal,  water  pollution,  and  mass 
transportation. 

NASA  is  continuously  contributing  to 
the  technological  base  from  which  the 
solutions  to  all  these  problems  must  be 
drawn.  Can  we.  at  this  moment  in  time, 
perceive  what  technology,  what  science 
we  must  have  in  order  to  solve  these 
problems.  Not  really.  No  leadership 
group,  whether  in  Government  or  in  the 
private  sector,  can  be  that  smart.  The 
only  course  open  to  us.  in  practical 
terms,  is  to  maintain  a  viable,  progres- 
sive tempo  of  research  and  application 
that  will  continue  to  add  to  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  inventory  we  have 
already  assembled  through  the  space 
program  from  which  we  can  withdraw 
the  components  of  the  solutions  plaguing 
our  Nation  today. 

Now,  let's  turn  to  the  tangible  bene- 
fits. And  they  are  legion.  It  is  not  at  all 
possible  to  enumerate  and  describe  much 
more  than  a  sampling.  I  have  already 
expanded  on  the  benefits  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  receiving  from  the  im- 
manned  satellite  programs,  specifically 
the  weather,  communications  and  navi- 
gation satellites  already  functioning  and 
serving  the  public. 

Consider  what  NASA  technology  has 
done  for  business.  An  advance  that  came 
out  of  research  and  development  in  as- 
tronaut couches  led  to  the  invention  of 
an  energy  absorbing  device.  NASA 
waived  title  to  the  invention  so  that  the 
contractor  could  incorporate  it  in  a 
highway  barrier  system.  This  hsis  been 
tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  has  been  installed  by  a  number  of 
States  and  localities.  A  major  automobile 
company  has  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  company  and  is  testing  the  invention 
as  well  as  other  proposals  for  reducing 
the  collision  damage  in  the  type  of  ac- 
cidents th-it  account  for  40  percent  of 
the  property  losses  underx^'ritten  by  auto- 
mobile insurance  companies. 

Another,  when  production  of  the  large 
booster  casings  used  by  NASA  was  com- 
pleted, electromagnetic  hammers  de- 
signed and  developed  for  use  during 
fabrication  were  loaned  to  other  compa- 
nies for  testing  and  possible  application. 

One  company  is  using  a  modified  ver- 
sion in  the  production  of  wings  for  the 
jumbo  Boeing  747  commercial  transport, 
another  company  is  using  it  for  the  fab- 
rication of  the  trijet  L-1011  wing  sec- 
tions, and  a  third  company  is  using  r.n- 
other  modified  application  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fuselage  and  wing  sections  for 
military  aircraft. 

One    company,    originally   formed    to 
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take  advantage  of  NASA's  requirements 
for  previously  unavailable  high-energy 
storage  technology  in  electrical  capaci- 
tors, now  realizes  two-thirds  of  its  sales 
in  components  manufacturing  and  sys- 
tem engineering  in  other  fields.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  its  present  sales  activity  is 
related  to  NASA  requirements. 

Packard  Bell  Electronics  developed  a 
ceramic  insulation  material,  PSC  Durock, 
to  withstand  the  extreme  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  exotic  fuels.  It  is  now  being 
used  in  high-temparature  applications 
in  the  civilian  atomic  energy  program. 

Pluxless  aluminum  soldering,  an  out- 
growth of  space  research,  is  being  mar- 
keted and  used  in  preparation  of  sand- 
wich core  of  structural  panels  and  mass 
production  of  automobile  radiators. 

Labor-saving  pots  and  pans  are  now 
coated  with  a  plastics  material  developed 
to  protect  spacecraft  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  launch  and  reentry. 

Sealants  developed  for  the  seams  of 
spacecraft  are  being  used  in  caulking 
tiles.  Car  windshields  and  rear  windows 
are  being  sealed  with  a  product  made 
from  solid  rocket  fuel. 

Railroad  tankcars  weighing  one-half 
as  much  as  steel  cars  are  being  produced 
from  the  lightweight  plastics  developed 
for  NASA  for  use  In  its  rockets. 

Ocean  vessels  are  able  to  increase 
cargo  tonnages  by  using  higher  strength 
structural  steels  and  packaging  employ- 
ing lightweight  reinforced  plastic — RP — 
containers. 

Among  the  many  computer  systems 
first  designed  for  space  vehicles  is  Honey- 
well's self-adapUve  autopilot,  a  computer 
that  adapts  automatically  to  compensate 
for  varying  fiight  conditions  such  as  alti- 
tude, speed,  and  weight.  This  spacecraft 
technology,  directly  transferred  to  a  light 
twin-engine  aircraft,  helps  reduce  the 
possibility  of  pilot  error  and  makes  small 
craft  flying  significantly  safer  by  adapt- 
ing to  unforeseen  flight  conditions. 

So  much  for  business.  How  about  man- 
agement contributions?  Here's  one.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  turned  to  si>ace  pro- 
gram management  techniques  for  help 
in  meeting  the  increasing  demands  on 
police,  fire  and  ambulance  services.  In 
order  to  cope  with  the  burden  already 
imposed  on  their  overtaxed  services,  city 
officials  decided  that  existing  procure- 
ment procedures  were  wholly  inadequate 
for  funding  such  complex  systems  man- 
agement and  engineering  research. 
NASA  organized  and  presented  an  orien- 
tation program  to  familiarize  ofificials 
at  the  various  levels  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment with  the  techniques  it  uses  on 
proposals  received.  The  result  was  that 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  adopted  NASA 
techniques  to  meet  its  needs. 

The  medical  profession  has  imdeniably 
benefited  from  NASA  research  in  a  most 
dramatic  fashion.  A  team  of  Grumman 
engineers,  who  were  intimately  involved 
in  the  life  support  systems  ai>oard  the 
Lunar  Exctirsion  Module,  visited  a  prom- 
inent medical  institute  in  Texas  that 
specialized  in  body  organ  transplants. 
They  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
scant  nimiber  of  possible  donors  of  hearts 
were  often  some  distance  from  the  re- 
cipients. Out  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
technologies  applied  to  the  Apollo  pro- 


gram they  were  able  to  devise  an  instru- 
ment that  was  transportable,  and  that 
would  keep  a  heart  alive  and  healthy  for 
days  while  being  brought  to  the  patient 
who  needed  it.  It  also  turned  out  that 
the  instrument  was  a  very  valuable  tool 
in  studying  the  processes  of  body  organ 
rejection  which  has  so  often  marred  the 
successful  transplantation  of  other  or- 
gans, such  as  kidneys. 

Another  application  is  the  utilization 
of  a  transducer  which  measures  pressure 
differentials  over  the  surface  of  small 
models  in  wind  tunnels.  This  technology 
has  been  licensed  for  commercial  de- 
velopment as  a  cardiac  catheter  in  med- 
ical research.  Because  it  is  extremely 
small,  this  sensor  can  be  inserted  with  a 
standard  hypodermic  needle.  After  modi- 
fications and  refinements  now  being 
made,  they  will  be  used  as  a  standard 
device  in  the  National  Heart  Institute. 

Sensors  originally  developed  to  meas- 
ure the  heartbeat,  blood  pressure,  and 
other  conditions  of  spacebome  astro- 
nauts are  being  installed  in  hospitals  to 
monitor  patients'  conditions  continuous- 
ly. 

Along  the  same  lines,  a  new  electro- 
static camera,  developed  for  space  ve- 
hicles, produces  moving  or  still  instant 
pictures  without  any  processing.  This 
camera  can  focus  on  a  patient  in  critical 
condition  and  can  keep  vital  photo- 
graphic records  instantly  available  for 
physicians.  Transducer-transmitters  that 
relay  intestinal  data  are  currently  In 
use.  and  doctors  now  anticipate  a  bat- 
tery-powered television  system  small 
enough  to  be  swallowed,  which  would 
transmit  pictures  from  a  patient's 
stomach. 

Aids  to  the  blind  and  deaf  are  also 
coming  from  space  research.  The  princi- 
ple of  alternating  panoramic  fixation, 
used  in  satellite  camera  and  lens  sys- 
tems, was  applied  to  the  development  of 
new  glasses  with  multidirectional  lenses. 
General  Data  Corp.,  which  develops  in- 
struments for  spacecraft  for  another 
use  for  restoration  of  hearing  to  the  deaf 
by  surgical  implantation.  Eye  surgery 
(vith  a  pinpoint  of  intense  Ught  from  a 
laser  has  been  accomplished  successfully 
and  Kollsman  Instrument  Corp.  indicated 
that  the  laser  can  be  used  in  eye  tiunor 
removal,  retina  welding,  and  brain  sur- 
gery. 

For  example,  an  electronic  radar  sys- 
tem is  being  developed  and  perfected  by 
an  aerospace  firm  as  a  "bionics  equiva- 
lent for  the  blind."  Many  other  firms  are 
doing  similar  research  and  development. 
General  Electric's  program  to  utilize  elec- 
tricity directly  from  the  cells  of  the  body, 
in  addition  to  research  being  done  by 
other  groups,  is  expected  eventually  to 
combine  in  a  "final  human-radar  mecha- 
nism for  the  blind,  powered  by  the  wear- 
er's own  body." 

Pressurized  space  suits  developed  by 
General  Electric  Co.  are  helping  bedrid- 
den stroke  victims  and  invalids  to  be  am- 
bulatory. 

Ultrafast  drills,  with  minute  ball 
bearings  developed  through  space  re- 
search for  satellite  equipment,  are  avail- 
able to  dentists  for  almost  painless  den- 
tal work. 
Use  of  supersensitive  infrared  detectors 


is  proving  useful  in  the  early  detections 
of  cancer. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  above  can 
be  grouped  into  two  general  fields:  in- 
dustrial and  medical.  I  think  it  is  also 
appropriate  to  recognize  that  the  total 
fields  in  which  space  technology  spin- 
offs have  had  impact  are  as  diversified 
£is  the  nature  of  the  benefits  themselves. 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  materials, 
ultrathin  high  strength  aluminum  foil 
developed  for  communication  satellites 
is  used  for  packaging  quick-freeze  dried 
food  and  sensitive  pharmaceuticals.  An- 
other spinoff  is  aluminized  plastic  only 
one-half  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  thick 
which  was  created  initially  for  super- 
insulation  in  space  and  is  now  being  sold 
commercially  for  use  in  blankets  for 
recreational  and  emergency  rescue  pur- 
poses. The  full-size  blanket  can  be  folded 
into  a  pocket  size  hankerchief. 

In  transportation,  automotive  brake 
cylindei-s  are  built  and  tested  under  tech- 
liiques  devised  for  testing  the  hydraulics 
system  of  the  Saturn  launch  vehicle. 
Also,  major  inroads  in  air  traffic  con- 
trol techniques  have  been  devised  as  a 
result  of  the  navigation  technology  de- 
veloped imder  the  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram. The  new  systems  provide  60  times 
greater  accuracy  than  previous  systems 
in  terms  of  plotting  aircraft  position. 
In  the  field  of  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources, thermal  mapping  and  infrared 
photography  from  space  have  detected 
and  plotted  fires,  classified  vegetation, 
and  detected  crop  disease,  irisects  and  in- 
sect migration.  In  addition,  much  of  the 
nuclear  powerplant  technology  to  pro- 
duce electrical  power  and  make  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  has  had  its  origin  in 
the  space  program. 

In  urban  affairs,  aerospace  systems 
analysis  techniques  have  been  applied  to 
permit  the  computer  simulation  of  major 
criminal  justice  systems  to  determine 
how  well  the  system  is  functioning  and 
what  would  be  the  impact  of  changes. 
Perhaps  of  greater  sigruficance  in  this 
field  is  the  application  of  aerospace  tech- 
niques to  the  new  and  revolutionary 
low-cost  methods  for  the  construction 
of  low-cost  housing. 

In  meteorology,  since  the  launching 
of  our  weather  satellites  10  years  ago 
over  one-half  million  usable  pictures 
have  been  produced  which  have  identi- 
fied, observed,  and  tracked  93  typhoons 
and  30  hurricanes.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred—2,500— Important  storm  warnings 
have  been  broadcast  worldwide. 

With  respect  to  the  field  of  communi- 
cations, I  have  already  discussed  the 
impact  of  satellite  communications  on 
our  daily  lives,  but  there  are  many 
other  additional  benefits.  For  insUnce. 
a  battery-powered  TV  camera  with  a 
weight  less  than  a  pound  and  a  size 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  pocket  transistor 
radio  has  been  developed  and  is  now 
being  sold  on  the  commercial  market. 

These  benefits  are  indicative  of  the 
more  than  10.000  total  identifiable  tech- 
nological spinoffs  which  the  space  pro- 
gram has  provided  throughout  the  past 
decade.  And  as  lengthy  and  impressive 
as  this  brief  listing  has  been.  I  have  not 
even  touched  upon  the  expected  benefits 
in  the  field  of  space  manufacturing,  ag- 
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ricu]ture  and  forestry,  geography  aiid 
geology,  ecology  and  pollution  control, 
water  resources  and  marine  species,  and 
atmospheric  sciences,  in  addition  to  ev(  n 
further  benefits  in  the  fields  previou4y 
highlighted. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  example 
after  example  in  documenting  benefl:s 
that  have  been  or  will  be  applied  in  tie 
m-'ny  broad  areas  I  have  mentioned.  But 
the  important  thing  to  realize  and  o 
convey  to  the  American  people  is  that 
their  Investment  in  space  has  and  will 
continue  to  pay  off  in  unexpected  and 
far  more  valuable  terms  than  can  ev^r 
be  calculated  or  anticipated.  These  beii- 
efits  have  resulted  in  lives  saved  from 
natural  and  human  catastrophes,  th<y 
have  provided  for  magnificent  econom 
gain  in  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
and  they  have  significantly  expanded 
the  ntal  knowledge  man  needs  for  hs 
survival  within  the  framework  of  civil  - 
zatlon.  These  benefits  are  dividends  thiit 
promise  a  continuing  and  ever-increasir  g 
return  on  our  space  investment  for  the 
improved  welfare  of  mankind  both  t<i- 
day  and  tomorrow. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  DOES  NOT 
JUSTIFY  RATE  INCREASE 

•Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  w4s 
given  permission  to  address  the  Houie 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  posi 
age  rates  went  up  yesterday,  the  large  t 
advance  at  any  one  time  in  all  histoqy 
of  the  postal  service. 

We  Americans  will  now  pay  the  highest 
rates  ever  for  the  poorest  service  in  Go^; 
emment,  and  the  poorest  mail  servqe 
since  the  days  of  the  Pony  Express. 

Take  a  look  at  the  increases.  First  clais 
mail  up  2  cents.  33 Mj  percent;  air  mal 
up  1  cent,  10  percent:  post  cards  up  1 
cent,  a  20-p>ercent  raise;  and  second  and 
third  class  rates  up  between  20  and  a|8 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  airmail  service  betweeii 
points  in  my  district  and  Washington 
frequently  requires  4  days  and  sometimes 
more.  On  running  a  test  I  have  foun^ 
that  it  is  no  faster  than  regular  flrst-claas 
rates.  Heretofore  newspapers  were  da- 
livered  from  the  District  the  second  dap^ 
after  publication.  Now  the  earliest  del- 
livery  is  4  days  after  publication  and  frei- 
quently  delivery  time  is  anywhere  from  k 
week  to  10  days.  This  morning.  May  11, 
I  received  home  newspapers  at  the  oflQce 
which  were  printed  and  placed  in  thje 
mails  on  May  6,  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker 
was  11  days  ago.  And  quite  often  the 
newsfpapers  are  never  delivered  at  all.  T 

As  for  parcel  post,  well,  one  shoulq 
never  expect  the  delivery  of  a  package 
under  10  days  to  2  weeks,  and  oftentimep 
more. 

This  is  the  sorry  and  shoddy  type  olf 
service  for  which  postal  authorities  oi 
our  Government  have  just  gouged  postal 
patrons  to  pay  increased  rates  from  10  to 
38  percent.  In  preparation  for  these 
tremendous  and  unwarranted  rate  in 
creases,  authorities  in  the  postal  servicfe 
urged  postmasters  acrass  the  Nation  to 
lobby  patrons  with  that  old  shopworn 
argument    that   has    always   heretofor ! 


been  resorted  to,  that  is,  that  notwith- 
standing the  increases,  postal  services  are 
still  a  bargain.  Well,  this  argument  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  lot  of  malarkey. 

There  are  no  bargains  at  the  post  ofiBce 
windows.  And  the  service  remains  where 
it  has  now  been  for  a  long,  long  time — 
the  poorest  in  Government. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have  heard 
much  about  taking  the  postal  service  out 
of  politics.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  current 
service  is  what  their  so-called  non- 
political  considerations  and  efforts  are 
bringing  us,  then  let  us  turn  back  the 
pages  and  put  it  back  in  politics.  It  was 
much  better  that  way. 


LET  THE  DEMONSTRATORS  BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR  THE  DAMAGE 
THEY  CAUSE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  bring  to  account 
those  who  spread  havoc  and  filth  in  the 
streets,  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars,  and  who  are  never  held  account- 
able for  the  damage  and  destruction  or 
the  cost. 

I  refer  to  those  such  as  have  been  in 
Washington  these  past  weeks,  creating 
a  requirement  for  police  to  work  over- 
time, for  troops  to  be  stationed  here  from 
posts  far  away,  for  cleanup  crews  to 
redouble  their  efforts,  and  for  additional 
crews  to  wipe  painted  obscenities  from 
public  buildings.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
type  of  imwanted  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  recent  disturb- 
ances may  be  as  much  as  $2!/2  million. 
This  has  been  necessitated  by  those  who 
took  over  the  pubUc  parks,  burned 
benches,  dug  holes,  spread  their  filth 
across  the  grass,  damaged  private  prop- 
erty, find  hampered  the  normal  activities 
of  Government  and  business. 

These  same  troublemakers  now  have 
been  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  way 
without  making  a  single  contribution  to- 
ward the  satisfaction  of  an  account  which 
may  well  run  even  higher  than  the 
amount  estimated.  It  was  obvious  that 
few.  if  any,  of  those  who  were  here  have 
ever  made  a  significant  income  tax  con- 
tribution— or  any  other  contribution,  for 
that  matter — to  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  some  were  begging  for  coins  during 
the  course  of  their  demonstrations  here. 

The  bi'.l  will  achieve  a  simple  thing, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  require  that  no  per- 
mit for  demonstrations  or  camping  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  issued  without  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  or  an  insurance  policy 
sufficient  to  cover  damage,  restoration, 
and  police  protection  diunng  the  activity. 

People  carmot  be  allowed  to  show  their 
disdain  for  the  American  system  to  the 
point  where  they  disrupt  trade,  drive 
away  tourists,  and  interfere  with  orderly 
pursuits  in  this  city  by  constant  harass- 
ment, demonstrations,  and  destruction. 

Those  who  engage  in  truly  peaceful 
demonstrations  will  not  be  penalized  by 
my  proposal  for  their  bond  will  be  slight. 
But  those  who  seek  to  pull  down  our  Gov- 


ernment and  obstruct  its  programs  by 
any  means,  while  they  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful, must  at  least  pay  for  the  dam- 
age they  do. 

Certainly  by  now,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  has  enough  exper- 
tise to  determine  reasonable  costs  for 
these  demonstrations,  and  to  those  who 
will  plead  poverty,  let  them  turn  for 
funds  to  those  in  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Mos- 
cow who,  for  the  past  weeks,  have  stood 
on  the  international  sidelines  and 
cheered  such  efforts. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  am  joined  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  by  Representatives 
Steed,  Haley,  Slack,  Young  of  Florida, 
Bennett,  Cederberg,  and  Chappell.  We 
lu-ge  speedy  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 


TROTSKYITE  COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revised  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
the  recent  past  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  National  Peace  Action  Coa- 
lition— NPAC — one  of  the  major  organi- 
zations which  took  part  in  the  recent 
antiwar  protest  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  was  known  to  be  operating 
under  substantial  Trotskjate  Communist 
influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
April  6, 1  pointed  out  that  of  the  NPAC's 
five  national  coordinators,  four  were 
known  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  a  Trotskyite  Communist 
organization  and  that  the  NPAC  was  ac- 
tually serving  as  the  SWP's  action  group 
in  carrying  out  massive  antiwar  demon- 
strations. 

Many  sincere  citizens  who  desire  peace 
have  associated  themselves  with  the 
NPAC.  While  many  of  our  citizens  are 
aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  Moscow - 
controlled  Communist  Party  in  this  coun- 
try, few  have  any  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 
Many  older  Americans  have  forgotten 
what  the  Trotskyite  movement  is  and 
many  young  Americans  were  never 
taught  about  it  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
with  the  fervent  hope  of  arousing  aware- 
ness and  imderstanding  of  the  Trotskyite 
movement,  that  I  am  today  bringing  at- 
tention to  this  particular  movement.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment, but  it  hopefully  will  serve  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  subversive  nature  of 
the  Trotskyite  movement. 

Trotskyite  organizations  are  militant 
revolutionary  "splinter  groups"  based  on 
the  theories  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin 
as  interpreted  by  Leon  Trotsky  rather 
than  Joseph  Stalin.  They  are  referred  to 
as  "splinter  groups"  because  they  have 
broken  away  or  splintered  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  usually  over  the  interpretation  or 
implementation  of  basic  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology. 

The  international  Trotskyite  Commu- 
nist movement  was  founded  in  the  1920's 
by  Leon  Trotsky,  whose  real  name  was 
Lev  Davidovich  Bronstein.  With  Lenin, 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion long  before  Joseph  Stalin  rose  from 
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his  relatively  obscure  position  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  riots.  TrotslQr  was  more  inter- 
nationally minded  than  most  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Russian  revolution  and 
the  imminent  world  revolution  was 
more  of  a  reality  to  Trotsky. 

After  Lenin's  death  in  1924,  a  struggle 
for  power  soon  took  place  in  Russia  be- 
tween Stalin  and  Trotsky.  This  striiggle 
was  waged  aroimd  a  question  of  policy. 
Trotsky  argued  that  commimism  could 
not  be  established  with  any  lasting  suc- 
cess as  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  one 
coimtry  alone.  Therefore,  he  reasoned, 
the  Communists  had  to  work  for  a  world 
revolution.  Stalin,  however,  was  firmly 
convinced  that  communism  in  one  coim- 
try— Russia — was  feasible  and  that  it  was 
more  important  to  secure  communism  at 
home  first  before  attempting  worldwide 
revolution.  Stalin  was  successful  in  sway- 
ing the  Russian  Politburo  to  his  views. 

Shortly  after  Lenin's  death  Stalin  rose 
to  the  position  of  General  Secretary  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  and  used 
his  position  to  undermine  and  isolate 
Trotsky  driving  him  from  Russia  into 
exile  in  Turkey.  There  Trotsky  was  so 
hounded  by  Stalin's  agents  that  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  France. 

During  his  stay  in  France.  Trotsky  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  center  of  the  world- 
wide Trotskyite  movement.  At  a  consti- 
tuted assembly  of  21  followers  at  Paris 
in  1938,  the  Fourth  International  was 
founded.  The  founders  were  a  minor  but 
highly  articulate  group  recruited  mostly 
from  Intellectuals,  who  supported  Trot- 
sky's program  of  world  revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  "pure  communism." 
The  Trotskjates  believed  that  Stalin  had 
betrayed  and  misled  the  working  class 
movement,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  construct  an  alternative  leadership  on 
a  world  scale  capable  of  leading  the 
struggle  for  "pure  communism."  The  or- 
ganization was  called  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national primarily  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Communist  Third  International 
which  was  directed  from  Moscow. 

The  roots  of  the  Trotskyite  movement 
in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  the 
summer  of  1928,  when  United  States 
Communist  Party  Leader  James  P.  Can- 
non, while  attending  the  Sixth  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional in  Moscow,  became  converted  to 
the  ideas  of  Trotsky,  who  had  by  that 
time  broken  with  Stalin  and  who  was 
now  expounding  his  own  doctrine  of 
worldwide  "permanent  revolution."  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  Caimon 
became  active  in  promoting  the  Trot- 
skyite position  within  the  Communist 
Party.  This  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Can- 
non and  a  small  group  of  his  followers 
from  the  Communist  Party  in  October, 
1928. 

This  small  Trotskyite  faction  took  ref- 
uge in  the  Socialist  Party  and  soon  be- 
came embroiled  in  a  battle  for  control  of 
the  Socialist  Party.  This  resulted  in  the 
ouster  of  Cannon  and  his  followers.  After 
this  traumatic  event.  Cannon  and  his 
Trotskyite  followers  founded  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  on  January  1,  1938. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  has  con- 
tinued to  function  since  that  time  and  is 
currently  the  largest  and  most  militant 
Trotskyite  Communist  organization  in 


the  United  States.  It  was  the  first  major 
Marxist-Leninist  organization  to  oppose 
the  Communist  Party,  USA,  for  the  right 
to  lead  an  American  Communist  revolu- 
tion. 

At  the  time  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
was  founded,  Trotsky  was  residing  near 
Mexico  City,  where  he  had  been  granted 
asylimi  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
However,  the  hatred  between  Stalin  and 
Trotsky  was  irreconcilable.  Trotsky  alive 
was  a  constant  threat  to  Stalin's  power 
and  as  Trotskyite  groups  were  estab- 
lished in  one  coimtry  after  another,  the 
danger  of  counter-revolution  loomed  as 
there  were  many  Trotsky  sympathizers 
in  Russia.  From  his  sanctuary  in  Mexico, 
Trotsky  continued  his  severe  criticism  of 
the  Stalin  regime,  wrote  his  numerous 
dissertations,  and  directed  his  far-flung 
Trotskyite  organizations.  Trotsky  con- 
tinued these  activities  until  August  20. 
1940,  when  he  was  Eissassinated  by 
Ramon  Mercader,  an  agent  in  the  Com- 
munist secret  police,  who  was  strongly 
suspected  as  having  carried  out  Stalin's 
personal  order. 

The  bloody  feud  between  Stalin  and 
Trotsky  sowed  seeds  of  bitter  hostility 
between  the  Moscow-line  Communists 
and  the  Trotskyite  Communists.  To  the 
Trotskyites,  Stalin  h£is  coirupted  the 
origintd  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin, 
while  the  Moscow-line  Communists 
charged  the  Trotskyites  as  being  "split- 
ters."   , 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Trotskyite 
movement  is  that  only  a  violent  revolu- 
tion can  destroy  capitalism  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  "degenerate  workers 
state."  The  Trotskyites  also  believe  that 
all  political  groups,  other  than  their  own, 
are  counter-revolutionary  and  must  be 
destroyed. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  currently 
stands  for  "a  new  radicalization  of  the 
working  class"  which  will  lead  to  a  revo- 
lution to  end  the  alien  rule  of  "govern- 
ment of  money."  It  espouses  the  "inter- 
national solidarity  of  the  working  class" 
and  supports  the  principles  of  the  Fourth 
International,  founded  under  Trotsky's 
guidance  in  1938,  although  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  dissolved  its  formal  ties 
with  the  Fourth  International  when  the 
Voorhis  Act  was  passed  in  October,  1940. 
In  the  Sino-Soviet  ideological  contro- 
versy, the  Socialist  Workers  Party  has 
expressed  critical  preference  for  the  more 
militantly  revolutionary  stance  of  Com- 
munist China. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  maintains 
its  national  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Its  key  leaders  include  James  P. 
Carmon,  national  chairman;  Farrell 
Dobbs,  national  secretary;  and  Jack 
Barnes,  national  organizational  secre- 
tary. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  has  run 
its  own  slate  of  candidates  for  public 
office.  During  the  last  national  election, 
Fred  Halstead,  a  member  of  the  SWP 
national  committee,  who  incidentally  is 
one  of  the  key  leaders  of  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition,  was  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  in  the  antiwar  movement 
Is  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 


antiwar  movement  from  "capitalist  polit- 
ical parties;"  to  maintain  the  line  of 
immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Indochina;  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  building  massive  antiwar 
mobilizations  with  each  succeeding  mo- 
bilization being  larger  than  those  that 
have  already  occurred. 

The  youth  affiliate  of  the  Socialist 
Woricers  Party  is  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance,  which  was  created  in  1957,  and 
became  a  national  organization  in  1960. 
Today,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  is 
the  largest  and  best  organized  revolu- 
tionary youth  group  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  established  some  50  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States,  primarily 
on  college  campuses  and  in  high  schools. 
It  has  moi«  than  doubled  its  size  in  the 
past  2  years.  Over  1.000  members  and 
observers  were  in  attendance  at  YSA's 
national  convention  held  in  December 
1970  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

In  analyzing  the  success  of  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  as  comp>ared  with  the 
setbacks  suffered  by  the  youth  group  of 
the  Communist  Party,  USA,  Larry  Siegle, 
YSA  national  chairman,  in  a  statement 
to  the  press  in  September  1969,  explained 
that  it  was  the  YSA's  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  present  youth  radical- 
ization and  the  need  to  build  a  revolu- 
tionary socialist  youth  group  which  was 
at  the  basis  of  YSA's  outstanding  success 
in  building  its  membership. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  Trotskyites 
have  been  successful  in  penetratirai  of 
youth  groups  because  they  have  played 
on  the  political  immaturity  of  some  of 
the  youths,  who,  in  addition,  have  only 
a  very  vague  notion  of  Trotskyism  and 
its  true  objectives.  In  establishing  them- 
selves among  teenagers,  the  Trotskyites 
assure  the  youths  that  the  revolution  is 
"just  around  the  corner"  and  only  the 
Trotskyites  have  the  true  revolutionary 
program. 

A  flyer  distributed  by  the  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance  last  year  noted  that  it 
stands  for  "human  needs  above  private 
proflt"  and  implored  youths  to: 

Join  us  Ui  the  flght  for  a  better  world — 
there  Is  nothing  better  you  could  do  with 
your  life. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  an- 
other major  Trotskyite  organization  op- 
erating in  the  antiwar  movement  is  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
The  Student  Mobilization  Committee, 
popularly  referred  to  as  "Student  Mobe," 
operates  several  regional  offices  on  vari- 
ous college  campuses  across  the  Nation, 
and  is  currently  under  complete  control 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and,  its 
youth  affiliate,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance. 

In  the  way  of  background,  the  Student 
Mobe  was  formed  in  1966  as  a  result  of 
the  dual  efforts  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 
However,  in  1968,  as  a  result  of  a  tactical 
dispute  between  these  two  organizations, 
the  Communist  Party,  USA.  withdrew 
and  left  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  in 
complete  control  of  the  Student  Mobe. 

The  "Militant"  is  the  official  Socialist 
Workers  Party  newspaper.  Published 
weekly  it  is  generally  regarded  as  more 
readable  and  better  edited  and  published 
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in  a  far  more  impressive  format  than  t  tie 
official  Communist  Party,  USA,  nevs- 
peper. 

The  Communist  Party,  USA,  in  its  cc  n- 
tinuing  struggle  with  the  Socialist  Woi  k- 
ers  Party  has  recently  charged  this  Tr(  it- 
skyite  organization  as  being  "invetenite 
splinters  and  disrupters"  and  las 
claimed  that  these  traits  are  deei>ly 
rooted  in  the  Trotskyite  theory.  Specif  c- 
ally,  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  las 
charged  that  the  Trotskyites  are  "obj(  ac- 
tive Eigents  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency."  In  this  connection,  the  Comir  u- 
nist  Party.  USA,  claims  that  the  line  of 
the  CIA  is  to  divide  the  world's  work  ng 
classes  and  national  liberation  move- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
the  Trotskyites  are  carrying  out  this  line. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Trotskyites  claim 
that  the  Communist  Party.  USA,  has  Ic  ng 
ceased  to  be  a  viable  revolutionary  fo  xe 
and  has  sold  out  to  capitalism.  Howe\  er, 
both  organizations  have  recently  worl  ;ed 
together  in  antiwar  demonstrations  m  )re 
or  less  tolerating  each  other  for  tactical 
purposes. 

Although  FBI  Director  J.  Ed  far 
Hoover  has  recently  testified  that  ;he 
Trotskyite's  main  goal  is  to  bring  ab  jut 
a  violent  revolution  in  this  country,  ;he 
Socialist  Workers  Party  has  vigoroisly 
denied  that  it  favors  such  action,  [n- 
stead,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  cla  ms 
it  merely  seeks  to  convince  the  majoiity 
of  American  people  that  "socialism"  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  However,  at  the 
same  time  it  warns  that  the  U.S.  ruling 
class  will  resort  to  the  most  extreme 
violence  to  try  and  prevent  a  democmtic 
transition  to  a  "socialist  society"  i.nd 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  lip 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  will  h  ive 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
against  this  violence. 

The  very  name  of  the  largest  Trots  ly- 
ite  Communist  group,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  is  deceptive.  Most  n;ws 
reporters  seem  to  be  either  incapable  of, 
or  not  interested  in,  sorting  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  several  commujiist 
parties  operating  in  the  United  States. 
They  seem  to  have  particular  diffictilty 
in  distinguishing  the  difference  betwsen 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party — (nonrevdu- 
tionary  followers  of  Daniel  DeLeon^  — 
the  Socialist  Party  of  America — (favors 
peaceful  and  democratic  transition  to 
socialism > — and  the  subversive  Socialist 
Workers  Party.  Quite  often  member!,  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  are.  merely 
referred  to  in  the  press  as  "socialist," 
when  in  truth  they  regau-d  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA.  as  being  too  mild,  md 
follow  the  guerrilla  warfare  ideology  of 
Red  China  far  more  closely  than  ant  of 
the  mandates  of  the  Moscow-contro  led 
Communist  movemoit.  The  Socislist 
Workers  Party  operates  under  strict  i  lis- 
cipline,  supports  Cuban  dictator  F  del 
Castro  and  works  at  implementing  the 
Trotsky  theory  of  permanent  revolut  on. 

Heartened  by  an  atmosphere  of  cun- 
tinuing  public  complacency  and  encour- 
aged by  its  successes  in  organizing  n^as- 
sive  antiwar  protest  demonstrations,  the 
Trotskjrite  movement  is  today  an  ijn- 
bitious  and  destructive  instnmient  of 
subversion  operating  within  our  ml  [1st. 
The  Trotskyite  Communists  are  atteir  pt- 
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ing  to  use  the  antiwar  movement,  as  they 
do  everything  else,  to  promote  their  own 
interests  rather  than  the  welfare  of  those 
to  whom  they  direct  their  agitation  and 
propaganda.  The  Trotskyites  may  collect 
Ifunds  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  antiwar 
activities  in  their  publications,  but  be- 
hind all  of  this  effort  is  a  clear-cut  pri- 
mary interest  in  promoting  the  Trotsky- 
ite brand  of  communism.  The  Congress 
and  the  American  public  must  be  con- 
stantly alert  to  the  threat  the  Trot- 
skyite communist  movement  poses  to 
the  internal  security  of  our  Nation. 


DEATH  PENALTY  SUSPENSION  ACT 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  proposed  Death  Penalty 
Suspension  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ure is  to  give  State  authorities  and  the 
Congress  more  time  in  light  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  to  reexamine 
constitutional  and  policy  issues  surroimd- 
ing  the  continued  use  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  bill  would  stay  executions  im- 
der  Federal  and  State  law  for  2  years. 

This  measure  constitutes  an  exercise 
by  the  Congress  of  its  powers  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  power 
is  most  clearly  established  in  the  field  of 
eqiial  protection  of  the  Jaws  with  respect 
to  discriminations  based  on  race,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  death 
penalty  has  been  the  subject  of  discrimi- 
natory application.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
guarantees  due  process  of  law  which,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  held,  in- 
corporates the  eighth  amendment's  pro- 
hibition of  cruel  and  unusual  pimishment. 

A  wide  sampling  of  the  opinions  of 
distingioished  constitutional  scholars 
throughout  the  Nation  indicates,  with- 
out exception,  that  the  enactment  of  a  2- 
year  suspension  of  the  death  penalty  is 
within  the  constitutional  fx)wers  of  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  I  believe  there  is  an 
overriding  wisdom  in  enacting  a  national 
moratorium  today.  It  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  promote  a  thoughtful  and  full 
reexamination  of  the  constitutional  and 
E>olicy  issues  involved.  And  since  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Crampton  and 
McGrautha  decisions  has  recently  re- 
jected several  procedural  challenges  in 
death  penalty  cases,  there  may  be  a 
renewal  of  efforts  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  more  than  640  executions  that  have 
been  stayed  during  the  past  4  years.  If 
the  Congress  or  the  States  determine  to 
abolish  capital  punishment,  there  could 
be  no  reparation  for  those  who  are  exe- 
cuted in  the  meantime.  These  dead  men 
will  have  suffered  irreparable  injury  in 
the  most  telling  sense.  They  would  be 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return.  Thus,  a 
nationwide  stay  will  preserve  the  status 
quo  while  the  process  of  fact  gathering 
and  reappraisal  is  underway. 

Although  there  are  many  hopeful 
signs  that  renewed  efforts  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  in  several  States  will  be 
successful.  Congress  must  not  abdicate 
to  the  courts  or  to  the  States  its  own 
responsibility  for  assuring  the  safe- 
guards of  the  14th  amendment.  Some 


may  say  that  during  this  period  of  fer- 
ment, while  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions await  final  decision,  neither  the 
States  nor  the  courts  are  likely  to  im- 
pose the  ultimate  penalty.  But  no  one 
can  read  the  future  with  certainty.  By 
enacting  a  nationwide  stay,  we  would 
also  relieve  already  congested  courts  of 
the  burden  of  having  to  review  hundreds 
of  applications  for  stays  of  execution 
from  condemned  prisoners. 

The  High  Court  has  said  that  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  pimishment  must  find  its  mean- 
ing from  evolving  standards  of  decency 
that  mark  the  progress  of  a  matiutog 
society.  But  regardless  of  one's  view  on 
the  ultimate  question,  the  specter  of 
himdreds  of  executions — after  a  mora- 
torium of  almost  4  years — must  be 
avoided.  Americans  have  witnessed 
enough  of  killing. 

This  measure  will  assure  a  period  for 
calm  and  rational  deliberation  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  receive  wide  sup- 
port; both  in  the  Congress  and  among 
State  authorities. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Death  Pen- 
alty Suspension  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  finds  that  there 
exists  serlotis  question — 

(a)  whether  the  Infliction  of  the  death 
penalty  amounts  to  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment m  violation  ol  the  eighth  and  four- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution;  and 

(b)  whether  the  death  penalty  Is  Inflicted 
discrimlnatorlly  upon  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities, In  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

and.  m  either  case,  whether  Congress  should 
exercise  its  authority  under  section  5  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  death  penalty. 

Sec.  3.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  findings, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and  to 
pravent  Irreparable  Injury  pending  further 
investigation  and  consideration  of  the  above 
questions  by  Congress  and  by  the  appropriate 
State  authorities.  Congress  declares  that,  pur- 
suant to  its  power  to  enforce  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  Interim  stay  of  all  execu- 
tions by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

Sec.  4.  No  sentence  of  death  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
or  any  subdivision  thereof  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPROACH  TO 
THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  leading  daily  news- 
papers in  my  district,  the  Daily  Dunklin 
Democrat  of  Kennett,  Mo.,  in  its  edition 
of  May  10,  1971,  contained  an  extremely 
incisive  editorial  with  respect  to  the 
President's  approach  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem. This  problem  has  reached  disastrous 
proportions  for  many  of  my  farmers. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
editorial,  the  administration  did  begin  to 
show  some  movement  salutary  to  the 
farmer.  We  are  hopeful  that  these  move- 
ments will  be  accelerated. 


May  17,  1971 
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The  editorial  above  referred  to  is  as 
follows : 

DISAPPOINTING  Farm  News 

Southeast  Mlssourlans  could  certainly  take 
little  comfort  In  President  Nixon's  most  re- 
cent pronouncements  on  his  administration's 
plans  for  Improving  the  lot  of  farmers  in  the 
months  ahead.  In  a  rather  brief  statement 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Nixon  for  once  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  grandiose  plans  he 
promised  for  American  agriculture  during 
the  campaign  of  1968  were  little  more  than 
election-season  fodder. 

Despite  what  some  had  hoped  for,  the 
President  failed  to  take  Into  account  the 
farmers'  plight  as  a  result  of  Inflation  and 
spiraling  costs  and  said  nothing  abcvut  In- 
creased paxitles.  Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  Insisted 
that  the  brightest  future  for  agrtcutlure  lies 
in  an  eventual  return  to  a  "free  market." 

As  if  this  weren't  enough,  the  President 
fsiiled  to  mention  his  plan  for  merging  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Into  a  larger  de- 
partment that  will  certainly  not  be  agricul- 
turally oriented.  In  fact,  many  contend  the 
basic  purposes  now  being  pursued,  with  vary- 
ing success,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  completely  subUmated  In  the  new 
department  that  will  Include  diverse  goals 
as  community  development  and  consumer 
protectloai. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  an  editorial 
last  week,  noted  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion the  "trend"  of  the  Nixon  address.  When- 
ever the  Journal  likes  a  farm  policy,  you  can 
bet  the  fanner  Is  going  to  be  stung.  Said  the 
Joumal:  "Farmers,  themselves,  who  would 
have  greater  freedom  of  oijeratlOTi,  might  be 
surprised  at  the  benefits  (of  a  free  market 
for  all  farm  products)  they  wcmld  enjoy, 
along  with  the  consimaer." 

Well,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  may  be  In 
favor  of  cutting  loose  subsidies  and  protec- 
tion for  American  agriculture,  but  the  voice 
of  the  nation's  business  and  banking  com- 
munity Is  not  about  to  suggest  the  same 
trend  for  large  corporations  and  large  bank- 
ing Institutions. 

The  JoumaJ  thinks  the  trend  of  the  Nixon 
farm  policy  will  bring  "better  harvests"  for 
American  agriculture. 

Interestingly,  when  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  getUng  set  to  guarantee  $250,000,000 
Ln  loans  for  the  near-bankrupt  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation,  the  Wall  Street  Jouma. 
sees  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  this  trend. 
Our  own  view  is  that  Lockheed,  like  Amer« 
lean  farmers,  should  be  given  a  sample  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  policies  of  a  "free 
market"  and  see  how  that  corporation  makes 
it  with  a  "greater  freedom  of  operatli  i." 

What's  good  enough  for  agriculture  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  good  enough  for  Lockheed. 


FASCELL   COSPONSORS    OPEN 
DATING    LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  biU  being  intro- 
duced today  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  all  pack- 
aged perishable  and  semiperishable  foods 
to  be  clearly  labeled  with  a  date  indicat- 
ing the  last  day  on  which  the  item  can  be 
sold. 

The  American  consumer  is  entitled  to 
know  that  the  food  items  he  buys  from 
the  grocery  shelf  are  fresh,  palatable, 
wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

This  legislation,  while  not  a  final  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  food  spoilage,  will 


at  least  give  the  consumer  a  tool  to  use 
to  reasonably  insure  that  the  products 
he  buys  are  fresh. 

It  would  require  that  all  packaged 
perishable  and  semiperishable  foods  be 
prominently  labeled  to  show  the  pull 
date  for  such  food  in  clearly  understand- 
able terms,  and  to  show  the  optimum 
temperature  and  humidity  conditions  for 
home  storage  of  the  food. 

The  coding  of  pull  dates  for  perishable 
foods  is  not  imcommon  in  our  Nation's 
grocery  stores,  but  until  now  codes  have 
been  designed  for  the  use  of  wholesalers 
and  store  employees,  and  they  have  been 
incomprehensible  to  the  consumer. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  would 
prohibit  retail  distributors  of  such  foods 
from  selling  an  item  unless  it  is  labeled 
with  a  pull  date,  and  it  would  provide 
strong  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law. 

After  a  pull  date  has  expired,  retailers 
may  sell  such  foods,  but  only  if  the  food 
is  legally  fit  for  human  consumption, 
physically  segregated  from  like  food 
whose  pull  date  has  not  expired,  and 
clearly  identified  as  having  passed  the 
pull  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion argue  strongly  for  its  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  in  this  Chamber. 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in  its  sup- 
port. 

NEWSWEEK  COVERAGE  OF  CAPITAL 
DISRUPTIONS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cover- 
age by  Newsweek  magazine  of  the  recent 
unlawful  disruptions  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  among  the  most  disgusting  ex- 
amples of  yellow  journalism  that  I  have 
come  across  in  some  time.  With  its  most 
recent  effort.  Newsweek  has  sealed  its 
credentials  with  the  imderground  press — 
distorting  the  truth  beyond  belief  and 
fawning  over  those  who  would  deny  citi- 
zens and  their  Government  their  right  to 
conduct  business. 

Newsweek  would  have  us  believe  that 
Rennie  Davis  and  his  brownshirted 
friends  were  merely  "kids"  out  to  have  a 
little  revolutionary  fun.  In  fact,  said 
Newsweek : 

Even  their  most  insurrectionary  tactics  had 
a  certain  prankish  air  to  them. 

Prankish,  indeed.  Such  pranks,  mind 
you,  included  slashing  tires,  pulling  dis- 
tributor wires  out  of  cars,  throwing  gar- 
bage into  the  streets,  harassing  Govern- 
ment workers  and  generally  thinking  up 
other  harmless  "pranks." 

On  other  pages,  Newsweek  refers  to  the 
"festive"  mood  which  abounded  among 
the  disrupters.  How  could  the  mood  have 
been  "festive"  when  Newsweek  says  in 
the  next  breath  that  these  young  prank- 
sters had  their  civil  liberties  violated?  In 
point  of  fact,  the  magazine  would  have 
us  believe  that  keeping  people  from  get- 
ting to  work  and  forcing  Government 
employees  to  go  through  harassing 
oceans  of  bodies  to  reach  their  offices  is 
just  a  variation  of  spring  fever.  News- 
week calls  it  "peaceful  assembly"  when 
office  doors  are  blocked  and  workers  are 


intimidated.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
Government  had  the  temerity  to  arrest 
any  of  the  flower  children. 

Newsweek's  greatest  sin,  however,  is  in 
its  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  contra- 
vention of  the  law  and  toward  the  at- 
tempts of  militant  revolutionaries  to  halt 
all  activity  in  the  Capital  of  the  free 
world.  While  giving  short  shrift  to  the 
dangerous  antics  of  the  so-called  May- 
day Tribe,  Newsweek  seeks,  instead,  to 
place  blame  on  the  police — which  is  akin 
to  faulting  the  chicken,  for  being  eaten 
by  the  fox. 

Says  Newsweek,  the  militants  were 
arrested  "under  conditions  that  betrayed 
a  sore  lack  of  advance  planning,  a  bla- 
tant disregard  for  the  civil  liberties  of 
both  protesters  and  bystanders,  and 
nearly  total  abandonment  of  any  hope  of 
successfully  prosecuting  the  offenders." 
Not  once  does  Newsweek  mention  the 
irony  of  protesters  storming  into  the  city 
seeking  to  destroy  the  system  and  then 
turning  around  and  demanding  that  they 
had  their  rights  under  the  system. 

I  would  suggest  that  on  future  occa- 
sions Newsweek  ought  to  be  consulted 
prior  to  police  action  against  lawbreak- 
ers. Perhaps  Newsweek  has  a  better  idea 
on  how  20.000  bully-boys  can  be  stopped 
from  choking  a  city.  But  I  doubt  it.  While 
great  concern  must  always  be  shown  for 
procedural  fairness,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  no  person  and  no  group  can 
get  away  with  denying  other  citizens  free 
and  peaceable  swicess  to  their  place  of 
destination. 

When  the  Nation's  Capital  is  threat- 
ened with  a  shutdown,  what  a  travesty 
it  is  to  say  that  the  police  efforts  "warped 
the  rule  of  law."  What  respect  did  the 
demonstrators  show  for  the  rule  of  law? 
When  innocent  persons  had  their  cars 
thrown  into  the  streets  to  block  traffic, 
where  was  Newsweek's  rule  of  law? 
Where  was  Newsweek's  sense  of  fair  play 
when  individuals  were  frightened  and 
threatened  by  the  hectoring  and  harass- 
ment of  roving  bands  of  outlaws?  I  dare- 
say that  Newsweek  was  ensconced  in  Its 
Manhattan  suites  predetermining  its 
coverage  of  last  week's  events. 

Not  only  did  Newsweek  point  the  finger 
of  blame  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  it 
also  painted  the  lawbreakers  as  be- 
leaguered victims  of  brutality — a  notion 
so  far  from  the  truth  as  to  be  ludicrous. 
Trying  to  raise  spectres  of  concentration 
camps,  Newsweek  tells  of  "thousands  of 
captives  herded  into  an  open-air,  wire- 
fenced  stockade."  If  Newsweek  had  a 
better  suggestion  for  temporary  deten- 
tion facilities,  it  did  not  give  the  authori- 
ties the  benefit  of  its  great  wisdom. 

The  magazine  describes  the  temporary 
facilities  as  a  "chilly,  hungry,  thirsty, 
smelly,  smoky,  unhealthy,  and  unhappy 
place."  Now,  if  we  can  recall,  these  same 
people  who  were  herded  into  the  "repres- 
sive" compound  spent  at  least  a  week 
camped  out  in  West  Potomac  Park  in 
Washington.  Was  the  park  not  chilly  at 
night?  Were  they  any  less  hungry  or 
thirsty  in  the  park?  Was  it  any  less  un- 
healthy in  the  park  where  these  op- 
pressed masses  stoked  their  brains  with 
drugs  and  urinated  freely  in  their  camp- 
grounds? 

And  yet,  in  its  same  description  of  the 
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so-called  concentration  camp,  Newswee^ 
reported  that — 

Prlsbees  sailed.  One  group  played  socce^ 
with  a  plastic  water  bottle.  Songs  soared 
celebrities  wandered  about — Doctor  Spock 
and  Abble  Hoffman. 

It  seems  as  though  Newsweek's  re}- 
porters  could  not  decide  whether  they 
were  reporting  Woodstock  or  Dachat 
Can  we  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  thi ; 
supposedly  reputable  newsmagazine  i^ 
guilty  of  inconsistency  and  contradic 
tion? 

Thus,  this  week's  readers  of  Newsweek 
are  treated  to  the  prospect  of  giving  th ; 
nihilists  a  propaganda  victory  whlcli 
they  could  not  win  in  the  streets  o' 
Washington,  D.C.  Newsweek  has  thi^ 
technique  fine-tuned,  for  it  has  con 
sistently  given  the  enemy  in  IndochinA 
reportorial  victories  which  Hanoi  ha^ 
never  been  able  to  achieve  in  combat. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  other  thaA 
on  the  pages  of  Newsweek.  The  truth  i> 
that  the  Washington  police  with  mill  tar; ' 
backup  kept  the  city  open,  safe  and  oper 
ating,  and  their  patience  deserves  higft 
praise.  If  it  bothers  Newsweek  that  peof 
pie  who  would  strangle  the  Gtovemmen( 
of  the  United  States  are  mildly  mis 
treated,  then  I  suggest  that  it  consull 
with  its  bureau  chiefs  behind  the  iro 
curtain  where  police  states  are  muc 
more  than  "radical  chic"  in  slick  maga 
zines.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  beei> 
some  Joy  in  Washington  last  week:  Thi 
reporters  from  Tass  were  saved  a  lot  ot 
legwork — Newsweek  did  all  their  worl; 
for  them. 


Maij  17,  1971 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   MESSAGE   OI 
EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  giveil 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute  and   to  revise  and  extend 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  message  on  education  revenu^ 
sharing  calls  for  reform  in  the  pattern  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and  sec-l 
ondary  education  which  is  long  overdua 
The  existing  patchwork  quilt  of  Federal 
programs  requires  that  State  and  loca} 
school  oflBcials  devote  a  high  percentage 
of  their  time  to  figuring  out  Federal 
guidelines  and  filling  our  Federal  appli4 
cations.  Flexible  responses  to  the  indij 
vidual  needs  of  their  students  are  stifleq 
as  they  try  to  fit  educational  program^ 
into  federally  constructed  compartments^ 

One  area  of  national  concern — sup" 
porting  materials  and  services — show 
how  ridiculous  Federal  categorical  aii 
has  become.  Twelve  existing  Pedera 
programs  are  proposed  to  be  merged  in 
a  single  area  of  assistance.  Each  of  th< 
12  carries  with  it  its  own  planning,  re 
porting,  and  applications  requirements] 
Each  program  distributes  money  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  some  count  ot 
student  population.  Each  provides  thafi 
funds  be  distributed  within  the  State  byj 
the  State  educational  agency,  accordina 
to  relative  needs  of  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  funds  involved.  EacH 
requires  separate  planning  and  applica4 
tions  to  separate  Federal  ofiBcials.  In  fact, 
two  Federal  departments — Agricultur< 
and  HEW — are  involved. 


How  much  more  sense  it  makes  to  al- 
low State  ofQcials  to  make  a  single  plan 
for  all  these  supporting  services  and  ma- 
terials. This  way,  under  the  President's 
proposal,  funds  could  be  allocated 
among  the  uses  according  to  the  State's 
unique  needs.  The  program  would  be 
shaped  by  State  needs  rather  than  Fed- 
eral dictates. 

Freed  from  all  the  existing  paperwork. 
Federal  and  State  oflBcials  would  be  able 
to  spend  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their 
time  on  technical  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  which  sought  such  help. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  expertise,  both 
in  our  State  educational  agencies  and  in 
the  U.S.  OflQce  of  Education.  All  too  often, 
this  expertise  is  wasted  as  paper  proc- 
essing becomes  of  primary  importance 
in  program  administration.  Elimination 
otf  the  bulk  of  the  paperwork  would  al- 
low such  expertise  to  be  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

I  applaud  the  President's  bold  step  to- 
ward reform  and  reshaping  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  It  is  long  overdue — and  it  is 
badly  needed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
Act. 


CANNONERO  H  AND  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD'S DRAFT  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  sev- 
eral opinions  by  Washington  Post  writers 
which  I  question.  I  want  to  discuss  two 
of  them  right  now  that  I  believe  illus- 
trate the  habit  of  the  American  people 
for  making  up  their  own  mind.  It  is  a 
good  habit,  too. 

A  prederby  sports  page  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  described  Carmonero 
II  as  a  horse  that  had  no  business  run- 
mng  in  the  Louisville  3-year-old  classic. 
Carmonero  11  was  shrugged  off  by  the 
Post's  sophisticated  track  expert  before 
the  Kentucky  Derby  because  there  was 
not  enough  information  available  on  the 
colt  that  left  Kentucky  as  a  $1,200  year- 
ling and  was  trained  and  raced  prin- 
cipally in  the  buyer's  country  of  Venezu- 
ela. Even  after  his  come-from-behlnd 
victory  the  low  regard  of  the  Post's  ex- 
perts for  Cannonero  n  continued  right 
up  to  the  Preakness.  But  the  betting 
public,  disregarding  form  sheets,  experts, 
and  prejudice  against  $1,200  Keeneland 
colts  that  sojourn  for  a  time  in  Venezu- 
ela— that  is  the  people — had  made  Can- 
nonero n  the  favorite.  He  not  only  won 
but  set  a  new  Preakness  record.  The  pub- 
lic was  right.  The  people  had  more  vision 
and  judgment  than  the  experts. 

The  faulty  Judgment  on  Cannonero  EI 
and  his  contemporary  3-year-old  thor- 
oughbreds by  the  Post's  sports  expert  was 
recently  matched  by  the  emotional  reac- 
tion of  the  Post's  editorial  writer  to  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield's  amendment  to 
the  draft. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  along  with  sev- 
eral million  other  GIs.  I  left  the  Euro- 
pean theater  for  home. 

Now,  after  more  than  a  generation  of 


aid  from  the  United  States,  European 
recovery  has  progressed  so  far  that  the 
Deutsche  Mark  has  been  adjusted  up- 
ward in  comparison  to  the  dollar  and  the 
Eiiropean  Common  Market  has  built  up  a 
solid  and  protective  economy  for  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  Britain  is  plead- 
ing to  become  a  member. 

Yet,  we  still  have  300,000  men  and 
128  generals  in  Europe  and  we  are  stri- 
dently warned  by  the  Post  that  reduc- 
tion of  troops  and  expenditures  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  dangerous.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  in  all  of 
the  NATO  countries,  none  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  Vietnam  war,  that  there 
are  not  enough  men  and  generals  to  take 
over  for  part  of  ova  300,000  troops  and 
part  of  our  128  generals,  which  would 
still  leave  us  with  our  share  of  the  NATO 
alliance  commitment. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  with  patience 
and  persistence  waited  for  four  differ- 
ent Presidents  to  imdertake  the  obviously 
logical  step  of  trimming  our  forces  in 
Europe  to  meet  the  changes  in  defense 
needs,  and  the  pressing  needs  of  o^lr  own 
country. 

We  should  continue  the  draft  just  to 
provide  more  than  our  share  of  troops  for 
NATO?  Just  try  to  convince  most  Ameri- 
cans of  that. 

We  should  continue  to  lose  ground  on 
the  soimdness  of  the  dollar  because  of  a 
continuous  negative  balance  of  trade  ag- 
gravated by  the  $14  billion  spent  annually 
to  support  our  European  troops?  Just 
try  to  convince  ordinary  Americans  of 
that  one. 

Rallying  past  Presidents,  former  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  assorted  former 
Cabinet  officials,  generals,  and  admirals 
to  attempt  to  defeat  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  not  have  any  more 
impact  on  the  American  public  than  did 
the  expert  opinion  which  predicted  Can- 
onero  II  would  lose  in  the  Preakness  last 
Satiuxiay.  The  ordinary  people  made  him 
the  favorite,  and  I  believe  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  who  through  the  grace  of 
God  are  often  more  blessed  with  more 
good  judgment  than  our  global  planners, 
will  agree  with  Senator  Mansfield's 
proposal. 

When  Humpty  Dumpty  fell  off  the  wall 
not  even  all  the  king's  men  and  all  the 
king's  horses  could  put  him  back  to- 
gether again. 

This  coimtry  has  perched  on  a  high 
wall  in  Europe  for  26  years  after  peace 
was  established  and  its  effect  on  our 
country  and  its  economy  cannot  be  ig- 
nored any  longer. 

All  of  the  living  ex -Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State  smd  all  the  assorted 
generals,  admirals,  and  officials  that  can 
be  enlisted  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
issue  enough  statements  to  "put  back 
together  again"  and  remedy  the  damage 
which  has  already  been  done  to  our  so- 
ciety and  our  economy  by  an  overex- 
panded  militarism,  and  almost  exclusive 
reliance  on  soldiers  and  generals  to  en- 
force the  peace,  instead  of  using  tech- 
niques of  making  peace. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  needless 
Inflation  of  militarism  and  military  ex- 
penditures than  our  maintenance  of 
those  300,000  soldiers  and  128  generals 
on  European  soil  in  an  era  of  ICBM's  and 
MIRVs. 
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We  should  have  scaled  down  this  force 
long  ago;  if  a  50-percent  cut  this  year 
appears  drastic  it  is  only  because  the 
much  larger  reductions  which  should 
have  been  accomplished  long  ago  in  con- 
sultation with  our  Allies  have  not  been 
made.  

ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
HONORABLE  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
beginning  my  special  order  for  this  after- 
noon I  should  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  announce  to  our  colleagues  that 
I  called  the  office  of  our  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Harold  Run- 
nels, today,  and  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  he  is  now  out  of  the  intensive  care 
unit  of  the  hospital  at  Bethesda  and  is 
Improving  and  in  excellent  condition.  He 
can  now  see  visitors.  I  thought  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues, 
to  have  this  news  of  his  recovery. 


REASON  AND  COMPASSION  MUST  BE 
USED  IN  REORDERING  OP  NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Roncalio)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

CEIfZRAI.   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  matter  of  my  special  order  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  has  been  assigned  the  most  un- 
enviable of  responsibilities.  It  must  pre- 
side over  the  cessation  of  a  war  in  '\^et- 
nam  which  has  claimed  thousands  of 
lives  and  deadened  the  spirit  of  so  many 
Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  seek  to  re- 
store harmony  here  at  home  after  an 
agonizing  period  of  strife  and  self-doubt. 
Against  this  background  of  polarized 
emotions,  it  must  proceed  with  reason 
and  compassion  in  the  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  to  confirm  the  respon- 
siveness of  representative  government. 

In  the  clamor  for  action,  it  must  sense 
the  most  urgent  pleas;  and  in  the  com- 
petition for  resources,  it  must  respond  to 
the  areas  of  gravest  need. 

In  one  arena  of  domestic  concern, 
there  is  the  desperate  appeal  of  the  ur- 
ban-industrial areas  for  assistance  to 
meet  the  demsuids  of  an  overconcentra- 
tion  of  population.  Prom  rural  America, 
there  is  an  equally  despairing  report  of 
communities  wasting  away,  emptied  by 
the  attraction  of  the  very  cities  already 
laboring  under  debilitating  congestion. 

The  problem  was  succinctly  stated  by 
the  President  when  he  noted: 

Vast  areas  of  rural  America  have  been 
emptied  of  people  and  promise  while  our 
centraJ  cities  have  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous area  at  fallvire  in  American  life. 


In  a  confusing  pattern  of  population 
movements,  the  central  cities  in  the  last 
decade  have  grown  by  only  1  percent, 
but  their  surrounding  commmimities 
have  increased  by  28  percent,  creating 
the  monster  known  as  suburban  sprawl. 

In  the  same  period,  rural  America, 
which  holds  about  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion and  about  half  its  poor,  suffered 
population  losses.  An  estimated  500  coim- 
ties  in  rural  areas  are  experiencing  a 
natural  decrease  in  population.  In  the 
1970  census,  the  States  of  North  Etekota, 
South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  lost 
population.  Wyoming  grew  by  only  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent;  and  the  States  of 
Maine,  Montana,  Iowa,  and  Mississippi 
registered  a  growth  of  less  than  5  per- 
cent. 

The  census  confirms  a  trend  which 
concentrates  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion in  12  large  metropolitan  areas.  With 
only  10  percent  of  the  land,  these  dozen 
supercities  will  house  over  70  percent  of 
the  people.  E>en  more  alarming  is  the 
fact  that  about  half  the  population  will 
live  in  one  of  three  great  metropolitan 
belts:  Boston-Washington,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  and  San  Francisco-San 
Diego. 

Thus,  from  the  core  city  to  the  smallest 
town,  a  sense  of  gloom  prevails.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  summarized  the  sentiment  in 
its  1968  study,  "Urban  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica: Policies  for  Future  Growth": 

The  nation's  smaller  oommunltles  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas  will  be  Increasingly  by- 
passed by  the  economic  mainstream  and  will 
also  find  It  difficult  to  find  enough  Jobs  for 
all  their  residents  and  those  in  surrounding 
rural  areas.  Many  rural  areas  will  suffer  from 
a  further  siphoning  off  of  the  young  and 
able  work  force  with  a  resultant  greater  con- 
centration of  older  and  imskllled  among  those 
remaining  and  a  continuing  decline  In  the 
capacity  of  rural  communltlee  to  support 
basic  pxibllc  services. 

The  Commission  was  even  more  pessi- 
mistic in  its  appraisal  of  the  cities : 

While  the  evidence  Is  not  conclusive.  It 
may  well  be  that  Increased  size  and  con- 
gestion wUl  also  take  a  net  social  and  psy- 
chological toll  m  urban  living  conditions. 
The  advantages  of  suburban  areas  in  at- 
tracting new  industry  will  continue  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  economies  of  central 
cities  and  their  surrounding  neighbors, 
deepening  the  problems  of  many  central 
cities.  Continued  concentration  of  urban 
growth  In  suburban  and  outlying  areas  fore- 
shadows a  prolongation  of  development  prac- 
tices, creating  "urban  sprawl,"  the  disorderly 
and  wasteful  use  of  land  at  the  growing  edge 
of  urban  areas. 

Increasingly,  the  problem  has  come  to 
be  defined,  in  its  simplest  terms,  as  pop- 
ulation maldistribution.  As  the  1970  Gov- 
ernors Conference  concluded : 

There  should  be  an  adoption  of  a  Na- 
tional Population  Growth  and  Distribution 
Policy,  developed  In  concert  with  state  and 
local  planning  policies,  to  lessen  the  con- 
gestion and  reduce  pressure  on  the  already 
overburdened  resources  of  our  cities,  to  of- 
fer opportunities  for  the  free  movement  of 
all  of  our  citizens,  to  realize  their  maxlmvim 
potential,  to  match  manpower  and  job  train- 
ing programs  with  the  needs  for  community 
development  and  to  lessen  the  problems  of 
transportation,  environmental  decay  and  so- 
cial service  delivery  that  are  not  being  ade- 
quately  dealt  with  for  today's  population. 


Such  a  policy  shall  be  consonant  with  a  rural- 
urban  balance  of  needs  and  regional  poten- 
tials. 

Acting  in  response  to  the  same  general 
problem,  the  National  League  of  Cities  in 
its  1969  Congress  of  Cities  in  San  Diego 
called  for  "a  specific  policy  for  the  settie- 
ment  of  people  throughout  the  Nation  to 
balance  the  concentration  of  population 
among  and  within  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas  while  providing  social 
and  economic  opportunities  for  all  per- 
sons." 

Against  this  impressive  background  of 
national  problems,  there  is  one  urban 
area  where  the  Congress  has  primary 
responsibility.  In  Washington,  the  Fed- 
eral City,  and  its  adjoining  suburbs,  the 
Congress  has  a  special  concern.  In  a 
capital  which  Pierre  L'Enf  ant  envisioned 
as  an  exemplary  center  of  government 
and  arts,  some  of  the  most  glaring  ail- 
ments of  city  life  are  evident. 

As  the  consideration  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia funding  bills  made  clear  last 
week,  the  problems  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington area  defy  exaggeration. 

A  once  beautiful  countryside  has  be- 
come a  wilderness  of  shopping  centers, 
office  buildings,  apartment  complexes, 
and  parking  lots.  Peaceful  woodlands  are 
gouged  up  for  superhighways  and  green 
pastures  surrendered  for  super  airports. 
With  every  new  construction  project, 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  Washington 
diminishes.  Old  mansions  are  replaced  by 
ugly  office  boxes  and  the  soimds  and 
fumes  of  traffic  assault  the  senses.  On 
many  days,  a  smoke  pall  hangs  over  the 
city,  aided  with  the  noxious  discharge  of 
noisy  jets. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  metropolitan 
area's  population  growth  was  38  percent, 
a  rate  exceeded  only  by  Greater  Los  An- 
geles. Today,  the  population  is  estimated 
at  2.9  million;  and  it  is  projected  to 
double  by  1980. 

The  area  is  expected  to  experience 
29,000  housing  starts  this  year,  the  high- 
est number  since  the  boom  in  the  early 
1960's.  An  estimated  14,000  apartment 
units  will  be  started,  an  increase  from 
the  9,200  begun  in  1969  and  the  11,000 
in  1970. 

Washington  remains  one  of  the  great 
office-space  markets  of  the  Nation.  In 
the  last  decade  about  45  million  square 
feet  of  office  space  was  added  in  private 
and  government  buildings.  During  the 
coming  decade,  about  55  million  square 
feet  of  office  space  will  be  added. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
tenant,  leasing  about  10.5  million  square 
feet.  Having  crowded  the  District,  it  has 
now  come  to  favor  Virginia  locations. 

This  cramming  of  offices  continues 
without  any  recognition  of  the  danger 
signals  of  overcrowding.  The  congested 
traffic  and  strain  on  social  services  are 
warnings  of  even  more  serious  problems. 
As  Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Watt,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis,  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  four  general  de- 
structive processes  in  higher  population 
density: 

First,  a  growing  competition  for  re- 
sources of  all  types ; 

Second,  a  number  of  medical  and  be- 
havioral effects  on  individuals  resulting 
from  overcrowding ; 
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Third,  a  breakdown  of  social  processe  5 
in  urban  areas,  defying  the  best  efforts 
of  harried  public  officials;  and 

Fourth,  the  inexorable  process  of  en- 
vironmental degradation. 

The  accusations  about  Federal  build- 
ing and  leasing  will  be  resented,  of 
course,  and  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  econ  ■ 
omy  of  this  area.  I  would  submit,  Mi. 
Speaker,  that  Washington's  econom;' 
will  be  better  off  without  any  mor; 
strains  from  Federal  office  constructior . 
If  the  time  has  come  to  declare  ii 
moratorium  on  office  building  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  this  area,  and  if  some 
dispersal  of  existing  offices  were  effected , 
where  could  they  go? 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  populatioi  i 
maldistribution,  there  are  several  alter 
natives.  An  ambitious  program  of  nev 
cities,    beginning    with    Federal    offices, 
could  be  attempted,  but  the  costs  would 
be   great.   An  effort  could  be  made   t<i 
transform  rural  areas  by  encouraging  th(  i 
massive  relocation  of  industry,  but  thui 
avenue  would  be  even  more  difficult  td 
pursue.  A  third  possibility,  and  one  :: 
favor,  is  to  foster  growth  in  moderate 
sized  communities   in   nonmetropolitar 
areas. 

Without  setting  fixed  limits,  a  com' 
munity  from  10,000  or  20,000  to  a  hal 
million  would  be  the  logical  place  U 
absorb  the  influx  of  population  from  con- 
gested urban  areas.  These  are  the  com- 
munities which  would  welcome  growth 
and  which  could  ticcommodate  increases 
without  impairing  the  physical  or  sociai 
environment. 

In  the  21st  century,  where  would  we 
like  to  see  growth  come?  In  any  one  ol 
a  number  of  areas  where  the  economy 
is  declining  or  barely  holding  on,  in  any 
one  of  a  score  of  States  where  the  revival 
of  one  or  two  communities  could  revive 
the  economy  of  the  entire  surroimding 
area. 

Are  there  any  examples  we  can  turn  to 
in  weighing  the  possibility  of  dispersal? 
I  would  note  that  during  the  Second 
World  War,  no  less  than  40  Government 
agencies  with  42,000  employees  were 
moved  out  of  Washington  to  some  23 
cities.  Deputy  Public  Buildings  Commis- 
sioner R.  C.  Jennings  testified  in  1946 
that  there  was  no  resulting  loss  of 
efficiency.  He  said — and  I  use  his 
phrase — that  the  move  was  "beneficial  to 
th°  individual  employee." 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  force  of 
tradition  and  lack  of  imagination  per- 
mitted the  return  of  all  the  employees  in 
time  for  the  postwar  boom  in  Govern- 
ment office  building. 

That  dispersal  w^s  occasioned  by  the 
threat  of  war.  Today,  the  threat  of  en- 
vironmental destruction  and  social  chaos 
is  equally  compelling,  but  nothing  has 
been  done. 

There  have  been  several  heartening 
examples  of  locating  Federal  complexes 
outside  the  Washington  area  in  a  manner 
beneficial  to  the  country  and  to  the  com- 
munities involved.  Two  of  these  examples 
occur  in  Colorado:  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy at  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
at  Boiilder. 

^Let  me  digress  for  just  a  minute.  The 
next  time  you  are  driving  around,  or 
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should  be  in  the  congestion  of  the  cam- 
pus of  George  Washington  University,  a 
fine  American  institution  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  look 
around  and  see  what  you  see,  and  then 
liken  it  to  a  campus  that  is  eight  miles 
long  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  the 
campus  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  then  ask  yourself  which  place  is  go- 
ing to  give  our  yoimg  Americans,  your 
children  and  mine,  the  best  environment 
for  education,  the  best  opportunity  for 
leadership  in  a  nation  that  so  needs  this 
leadership  in  our  young. 

Architect  I.  M.  Pei,  who  designed  the 
Research  Center,  wisely  concluded  he 
could  not  fight  the  Rockies,  so  he  joined 
them  and  produced  a  complex  which 
harmonizes  in  scale  and  color  with  the 
rugged  Flatirons.  The  plateau  affords 
ample  room  for  parking  facilities,  recre- 
ation grounds  and  housing. 

The  impressiveness  of  the  Center 
would  be  lost  in  Washington.  Crowded 
among  the  gray  beehives,  it  could  offer 
no  distant  vistas,  no  grand  landscape,  ex- 
cept the  bleak  walls  of  another  building 
and  the  metallic  pools  of  parking  lots. 

An  even  more  dramatic  example  is  the 
Academy  in  Colorado  Springs.  Designed 
by  Skidmore,  Ownings  &  Merrill  of  Chi- 
cago, the  buildings  are  of  striking  sim- 
plicity, with  glassed-in  exterior  galleries 
affording  a  constant  view  of  the  west- 
ward mountains  and  eastward  plains. 
Over  it  all  lifts  the  mighty  bulk  of  Pike's 
Peak.  The  open  rangeland  has  room  for 
whole  future  towns  to  house  the  training 
staff  and  personnel. 

In  this  context  of  harmonious  and 
beneficial  placement,  it  is  especially  baf- 
fling to  understand  the  justification  for 
the  location  of  the  new  Consolidated 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  BeltsviUe,  Md. 

Initially  approved  as  a  Secret  Service 
training  center  in  1965,  it  was  estimated 
then  to  cost  $1,349,000. 

When  a  revised,  second  prospectus  was 
submitted  and  approved  in  1969,  the  proj- 
ect was  designated  as  a  Federal  law  en- 
forcement training  center,  and  the  price 
tag  was  now  set  at  $18,073,000. 

In  the  third  prospectus,  the  project 
is  termed  a  Consolidated  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  and  the 
estimated  cost  has  leaped  to  $52,664,000. 

Aside  from  the  consternation  of  sky- 
rocketing cost  estimates  is  the  funda- 
mental question  of  location.  In  the  most 
recent  report,  on  Project  No.  19-0049, 
the  planners  indicate  that  during  the 
second  stage  the  question  of  regional 
offices  came  up.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
prospectus  on  this  point : 

Since  trainees  would  be  recruited  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  consideration  was 
given  to  establishment  of  two  or  more  re- 
gional centers.  This  was  considered  imprac- 
tical, and  a  concept  of  a  Joint  training  center 
sharing  an  estimated  cost  of  $18,073,000  was 
presented  in  the  second  prospectus. 

An  estimated  $1,967,000  has  already 
been  obligated  for  the  construction  of 
outdoor  firing  ranges  and  a  motorcade 
training  area,  as  well  as  for  master  plan- 
ning and  design  of  i>arts  of  the  BeltsviUe 
facility. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  the  suggestions  of  my 
distingtiished  friend  from  Wyoming  that 
the  Congress  refuse  to  support  any  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  additional  Government  of- 
fices, public  or  private,  in  this  immediate 
area. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  my  colleague 
protested  proposed  movement  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  from  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  to  Alexandria,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
Army  consider  relocating  this  headquar- 
ters at  the  deactivated  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Ba.se  near  Glasgow,  Mont.,  where  the 
Government  has  a  very  large  complex  of 
buildings  standing  idle.  The  offer  was 
declined  by  the  Army  despite  the  serious 
implications  of  increasing  congestion 
and  pollution  that  comes  with  it  here.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  editorial  response  of  the 
Billings,  Mont.,  Gazette  in  its  March  3, 
1971,  issue,  to  that  suggestion: 
New  Hope  for  Glasgow 

Rep.  John  Melcher  has  the  best  idea  yet 
for  future  use  of  the  retired  Glasgow  Air 
Pjrce  Base. 

He  wants  the  Pentagon  to  put  it  back  to 
use  as  part  of  the  military. 

Melcher's  suggestion  is  that  the  U.S.  Army 
transfer  its  Army  Materiel  Command  to 
Glasgow  AFB  instead  of  erecting  new  build- 
ings in  the  already  congested  Washington, 
D.C.  area. 

Glasgow  AFB  is  no  more  remote  on  today's 
CDmmunlcations  timetables  than  are  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  headquarters  in  Nebraska 
or  North  American  Air  Defense  headquarters 
In  Colorado  Springs. 

No  one  is  further  away  than  a  telephone 
these  days.  Jet  travel,  for  which  Glasgow 
AFB  is  admirably  equipped,  makes  for  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball  confrontation  faster  than  a 
crosstown  cab  ride. 

Although  they  probably  won't  take  such  a 
suggestion,  the  U.S.  Army  would  find  those 
lucky  persons  transferred  to  Glasgow  away 
from  the  polluted.  Jammed  capital  would 
soon  feel  themselves  to  be  the  chosen  people. 

But  no,  it  won't  happen.  Too  sensible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  sensible  that 
we  consider  moving  agencies  to  our  less 
populated  areas.  In  Montana,  we  have 
blue  sky  that  is  not  chopped  off  by  a  con- 
crete skyline,  some  air  that  is  so  clean 
you  cannot  see  It,  imposing  landscape, 
some  arctic-cold  rushing  streams  to  dip 
into  for  a  drink.  We  have  solitude,  too, 
something  that  is  hard  to  find  in  this 
town.  In  Montana,  a  man  can  get  off  work 
and  take  a  vacation  before  the  sun  sets. 
He  can  take  a  short  drive,  catch  a  few 
trout  In  a  meandering  stream  and  be 
home  in  time  to  watch  the  late  broadcEist 
of  the  same  news  that  we  hear  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

No  area  of  the  United  States  is  remote 
in  this  modem  day.  Electronic  devices 
keep  us  in  instantaneous  contact  with 
offices  thousands  of  miles  away.  Distance 
is  not  a  handicap  to  dispersal. 

The  improved  environment  of  which  I 
have  spoken  Is  not  a  light  or  facetious 
argument.  I  am  sure  that  students  of 
human  behavior  and  functioning  will  at- 
test that  an  improved  environment  im- 
proves both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  which  everyone  of  us  do. 
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The  way  to  escape  metro  problems  of 
transportation,  the  way  to  escape  con- 
centrated pollution  of  land,  air,  and  wa- 
ter, the  way  to  a  better  life  for  everyone 
involved  is  dispersal  over  the  land. 

And  the  way  to  start  such  a  move- 
ment is  for  the  Government  which  is  so 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion concentration  to  start  spreading  it- 
self to  areas  where  the  problems  of  over- 
concentration  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  very  much  for  his 
valued  remarks. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evolution  of  American  government  in 
the  nearly  200  years  since  we  declared 
our  independence  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  All,  I  am  sure,  would  agree  that 
we  hive  been  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  emulated  countries  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  we  have  set  about  the  busi- 
ness of  making  the  concept  of  democ- 
racy work.  There  is  a  trend,  however,  in 
our  contemporary  government  that  has 
been  most  disturbing  to  many.  That 
trend  is  the  increasing  concentration  of 
Government  facilities  and  personnel  in 
the  Greater  Washington  area. 

This  trend  is  disturbing  for  several 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  as  the  popula- 
tion moves  to  the  West,  the  concentra- 
tions of  people  become  further  removed 
from  their  center  of  government.  Yet 
the  concept  of  democracy  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  people  can  govern 
themselves  and  keep  track  of  what  that 
Government  is  doing.  This  geographical 
isolation  from  their  Government  means 
that  those  people  who  do  have  business 
to  conduct  with  the  Government  must 
endure  that  additional  expense  of  travel 
to  make  their  case  before  that  Govern- 
ment. Further,  there  is  the  danger  that 
that  Government  will  more  easily  tend 
to  act  as  a  force  unto  its  own  interest 
rather  than  to  the  interest  of  the  people 
it  serves  when  those  people  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  there 
are  the  difficulties  one  encounters  when- 
ever a  large  number  of  people  are  con- 
gregated in  one  area.  Washington  is  a 
beautiful  city.  But  it  is  already  facing 
the  problems  of  all  large  metropolitan 
areas.  It  is  struggling  to  provide  services 
to  more  and  more  people.  It  is  strangling 
on  population.  In  these  days  of  environ- 
mental concern,  we  are  increasingly 
aware  that  the  greatest  problem  is  that 
of  people.  And  the  more  people  we  bring 
together  in  one  area,  the  larger  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  become. 

The  dispersal  and  redistribution  of 
Government  services,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel is  sound  both  on  grounds  of  com- 
mitment to  our  form  of  government 
and  on  grounds  of  preserving  the  Wash- 
ington area  from  further  environmental 
hazards.  Placing  Government  facilities 
in  smaller  and  middle-sized  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  would  both  sta- 
bilize the  rural  to  urban  population  mi- 
gration that  we  have  been  experiencing 
and  bring  back  government  closer  to 
the  people.  The  former  would  help  solve 


problems  of  urbanization  and  the  latter 
revitalize  our  democracy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  no  government  unit 
should  have  to  deal  with  an  area  larger 
than  6  square  miles.  I  think  we  would 
recognize  that  in  our  day  and  age  such 
a  goal  would  not  be  feasible.  But  we  must 
guard  against  moving  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  danger  of  today  is  not  a 
government  that  is  too  little,  but  one 
that  is  too  big. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  commend  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming,  Tend  Ron- 
CALio,  for  organizing  thig  special  order 
today  and  compliment  the  large  number 
of  my  colleagues  for  taking  part.  I  know 
that  this  problem  has  been  one  of  Teno's 
central  concerns  for  some  time.  On  Feb- 
ruary 12  of  this  year,  the  Rapid  City 
Journal,  the  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  district  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Western  States  Would  Be  Glad 
To  Take  a  Piece  of  Washington."  This 
editorial  discusses  the  efforts  of  Teno  to 
encourage  dispersal  and  relocation  of 
Government  facilities.  I  would  like  to 
add  this  editorial  and  an  analysis  of 
the  problem  to  my  comments  at  this 
point: 

Western  States  Wottu)  Be  Glad  To  Take 
A  Piece  of  Washington 

U.S.  Congressman  Teno  Roncallo  of 
Wyoming  may  not  get  too  far  Just  now  with 
a  complaint  about  federal  government  being 
shut  up  in  Washington,  D.C.  But  If  the 
nation's  capital  continues  to  become  more 
congested  and  less  tolerable,  the  time  may 
come  for  Roncallo's  Idea  that  government 
should  get  some  fresh  air  and  arm  room  by 
moving  out  into  the  wide  open  spaces. 

Roncallo  suggested  that  goverrmient  dis- 
perse and  escape  the  clutter  and  claustro- 
phobia that  was  evident  to  him  after  a  four- 
year  absence  from  Washington  as  a  law- 
maker. Previously  it  took  him  only  20  to  25 
minutes  to  drive  from  his  home  in  McLean, 
Va.  to  the  Capitol.  Now  it  takes  him  twice 
that  long. 

As  evidence  of  the  ability  of  government 
to  function  effectively  outside  Washington, 
Roncallo  points  to  President  Nixon.  "Using 
Jet  planes,  he  can  do  his  Job  any  place  .  .  . 
He  can  fly  to  Florida  In  less  time  than  It 
took  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  drive  his  Franklin 
to  work." 

Taking  up  the  idea,  a  Tennessee  editor 
said  it  has  merit.  Many  governmental  agen- 
cies now  stacked  up  in  Washington  could 
be  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  country  with- 
out any  loss  of  communication  with  the 
total  structure.  Probably  their  departure 
wouldn't  be  noticed. 

This  would  achieve  two  purposes:  It 
would  relieve  some  of  the  congestion  in 
Washington  and  It  would  benefit  the  areas 
to  which  the  agencies  moved. 

Wyoming  has  much  unused  space.  So  do 
the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Utah 
and  Nevada.  For  that  matter,  Tennessee 
probably  could  accommodate  some  of  these 
agencies,   too. 

Congressmen  from  open-space  states  such 
as  ours  might  find  this  idea  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute to  President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing 
plan.  A  small  chunk  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment relocated  here  out  of  Washington,  D.C, 
might  easily  be  worth  the  $20  mUllon  or  so 
that  South  Dakota  would  be  entitled  to 
iinder  the  revenue  sharing  scheme. 

Analysis 
statement  of  the  problem 
Because    of    run-away    centralization    of 
Government  facilities  In  the  Greater  Wash- 


ington area,  the  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  Is  being  de- 
stroyed, and  with  it,  the  capacity  for  good 
government. 

LONG    RANGE    GOAL 

Dispersal  of  physical  plant  and  redistri- 
bution Of  government  employees  to  safeguard 
the  environment  of  Washington,  make  agen- 
cies more  responsive  to  the  jieople  and  con- 
tribute to  the  revitallzatlon  of  small  and 
middle-sized  communities  in  areas  which 
have  suffered  from  out-mlgratlon. 

EXAMPLES 

The  Wrong  ilpproac/i— Locating  the  FBI 
building  smack  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue! 
The  proposal  to  locate  the  Secret  Service 
Academy  In  BeltsviUe,  Maryland. 

The  Right  Approach — The  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  located  In  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

HISTORY    or   LEGISLATIVE   EFFORT 

Beginning  In  1937,  with  the  Browlow  Com- 
mission's report,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  continually  studying  reorganization 
proposals.  Despite  this  concern,  no  coherent 
policy  on  dispersal  of  Government  facilities 
has  ever  been  produced. 

SPECIFIC    PROPOSALS 

1.  Resolution  expressing  sentiment  of  Con- 
gress that  any  reorganization  plan  must  in- 
clude dispersal  and  decentralization. 

2.  Creation  of  a  Special  Joint  Committee  to 
formulate  criteria  to  govern  selection  of  sites 
for  new  Installations. 

3.  A  firm  refusal  to  support  any  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  which  carries  with  it 
the  construction  of  additional  government 
offices  or  private  buildings  to  be  leased  to 
G.S.A.  In  the  Greater  Washington  area. 

4.  Prepare  for  the  onslaught  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  the  Evening  Star,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  local  institutions  who  will  wrong- 
fully conclude  that  the  plan  will  do  them 
economic  damage. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
vei-y  much. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RONCALIO)  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  this 
country  still  has  countless  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  wide-open  spaces. 

Many  of  us,  it  seems,  tend  to  forget 
that  America  extends  beyond  the  sub- 
m-bs.  For  some  unknown  reason,  we  seem 
to  think  that  government,  businesses, 
and  industry  must  crowd  into  the  popu- 
lation centers.  However,  in  this  age  of 
instant  commimications,  the  reasons 
which  once  dictated  such  a  policy  no 
longer  exist. 

One  of  Tennessee's  fine  newspapers, 
the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  re- 
cently took  notice  of  these  facts,  and 
commended  Mr.  Roncalio  in  an  edi- 
torial for  his  Interest  in  decentralizing 
oiu"  National  Government.  If  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  read  that  editorial  at  this 
time: 

1*T  Government  Breathe 

In  these  days  of  instantaneous  communica- 
tions, must  the  government  keep  itself  shut 
up  In  Washington? 

Why  shouldn't  It  de-congest — disperse — 
escape  the  clutter  and  claustrophobia  of  ttie 
District  of  Columbia? 

A  Wyoming  congressman,  Teno  Roncallo, 
returning  to  Washington  after  an  absence  of 
four  years.  Is  appalled  at  the  Increase  In 
sprawl  and  "ugliness." 

Aghast  at  the  close-up  construction  and 
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crowding  he  sees  all  around,  Roncallo  ex- 
presses doubt  government  can  function  effec- 
tively In  such  an  environment. 

When  he  was  last  In  Washington  It  took 
him  only  20  to  25  minutes  to  drive  from  his 
home  In  McLean.  Va.,  to  the  Capitol,  he 
says.  Now  It  takes  him  twice  that  long. 

As  evidence  of  the  ability  of  government  to 
function  effectively  outside  Washington, 
Roncallo  points  to  President  Nixon.  "Using 
Jet  planes,  he  can  do  his  Job  any  place  .  .  . 
He  can  fly  to  Florida  In  less  time  than  it  took 
Teddy  Roosevelt  to  drive  his  Pranklln  to 
work." 

So  why  shouldn't  government  get  some 
fresh  air  and  arm  room  by  moving  out  into 
the  wide  open  sapces?  he  asks. 

Granting  that  Roncallo  Is  thinking  of  his 
home  state,  which  has  only  three  residents 
per  square  mile,  his  suggestion  nevertheless 
has  obvious  merit.  Many  governmental  agen- 
cies now  stacked  up  In  Washington  could  be 
moved  to  other  parts  of  the  country  without 
any  loss  of  communication  with  the  total 
structure.  Probably  their  departure  wouldn't 
be  noticed. 

This  would  achieve  two  purposes :  It  would 
relieve  some  of  the  congestion  in  Wash- 
ington and  It  would  benefit  the  areas  to 
which  the  agencies  moved. 

Wyoming  has  much  unused  space.  So  do 
Montana.  Idaho,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
the  D&kotas. 

But  a  dispersal  by  government  should  not 
be  directed  toward  these  states  alone.  Ten- 
nessee and  other  Southern  states  ought  to 
come  In  for  consideration.  Tennessee,  In  par- 
ticular, has  the  advantage  of  not  being  as  far 
removed  from  Washington  as  the  Western 
states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
sigreement  with  the  statement  made  in 
this  editorial  as  well  as  with  the  com- 
ments concerning  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming,  who  was  kind  enough  to  yield 
this  time  for  me. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  observations. 

In  support  of  what  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  earlier,  I 
noticed  in  the  May  15  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  that— 

The  District  Government  has  qiiletly  be- 
gun Issuing  major  building  permits  again 
Skfter  a  10-week  freeze  which  cast  \inoertalnty 
on  the  future  of  more  than  $100  million  of 
construction  currently  under  way  In  the  city. 

The  reason  the  construction  permits 
were  canceled  was  the  fact  that  the  city 
sewers  could  no  longer  handle  the  addi- 
tional load.  The  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  were  already  filled.  But  they  are 
building  the  $100  million  of  new  build- 
ings anyway. 

I  was  amused  a  moment  ago  by  a 
remark  of  my  esteemed  friend  and 
valued  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Don  H.  Clausen.  He  said 
that  the  same  subject  was  discussed  in 
a  speech  that  other  Members,  including 
himself,  made  some  6  or  7  years  ago. 

I  would  Like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  10  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperaUons  of  the  House, 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD)  and  those  who  served  with 
him,  particularly  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss),  did  excellent 
work  in  this  same  field.  Maybe  the  time 
has  now  come.  Maybe  it  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  arrived. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  success  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy  location  in  Colorado 
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Springs,  how  could  the  idea  of  a  regional 
center  be  so  summarily  dismissed?  In- 
deed, why  was  not  a  location  somewhere 
in  the  West  selected? 

The  consolidated  center  will  serve 
personnel  from  the  Departments  of 
Justice,  Treasury,  Interior,  Post  Office, 
and  State.  WhUe  I  admit  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  zoo  police  and  Smithsonian 
guards  is  an  area  concern,  why  should 
this  facility  be  crammed  into  an  area 
already  overflowing  with  the  milk  and 
honey  of  Federal  construction? 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  worse  possible  site, 
unless  that  would  be  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington. But,  then,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The  Consolidated  Training  Center 
could  have  been  located  in  any  one  of 
30  States  which  would  gladly  have  made 
land  available  and  could  have  shown  a 
greater  capacity  for  absorbing  the  per- 
sonnel. 

If  we  are  serious  about  safeguarding 
the  historic  beauty  of  this  area,  and  its 
capacity  to  house  effective  government, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  against 
these  kinds  of  proposals. 

Congress  will  have  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. Deployment  and  dispersal  have  to 
be  the  new  watchwords  on  the  Potomac. 
I  recognize  that  this  Is  trying  to  lock 
the  bam  door  after  the  horse  got  away. 
What  I  am  asking  is  that  we  begin  tak- 
ing more  care  in  locking  the  door. 

In  appealing  to  my  colleagues  to  level 
off  Federal  construction  in  this  area,  I 
am  not  espousing  a  lost  cause.  There 
have  been  a  few  encouraging  signs.  I 
was  gratified  to  leam  last  week  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  decided  not  to  reprogram 
funds  for  the  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle 
project  from  McLean  to  Dulles  Airport. 
On  February  23,  I  noted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  irony  of  two 
newspaper  articles  on  this  subject.  One 
reported  the  possibility  the  Government 
iwould  sell  Dulles;  the  other  noted  the 
awarding  of  contracts  for  a  tracked  air 
cushion  vehicle  project  to  connect  Mc- 
Lean and  the  airport. 

At  that  time,  I  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  Government  improving  access  to 
an  airport  it  might  seU  in  the  near  future 
p.nd  the  wisdom  of  speeding  transit  along 
jone  of  the  few  adequate  highway  connec- 
Itions  in  the  area.  In  any  event,  the  effort 
phould  have  been  directed  to  solving  the 
transit  problem  between  McLean  and 
lowntown  Washington. 

My  objections  were  based  on  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  yet  another  con- 
struction project  in  this  area.  Secretary 
>f  Transportation  John  Volpe  informs 
ne  that  several  other  Members  had  ob- 
ections  to  this  project.  I  do  not  know 
;heir  reasons,  though  I  suspect  they  were 
ased  more  on  the  economics  involved.  I 
o  think  that  in  this  case — and  in  oth- 
rs — good  economics  and  good  ecology  go 
and  in  hand  in  the  fight  against  the 
ashington  area  building  mania. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
act  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  R.  C. 
B-  Morton  will  spend  from  4  to  6  weeks 
^is  coming  simimer  at  Denver.  Secre- 
^xy  Morton  said  that  it  would  put  the 


Secretary  closer  to  the  Department  of 
Interior's  projects. 

Two  months  ago  at  a  White  House 
briefing  the  President  handed  a  congres- 
sional delegation  a  publication  entitled 
"Highlights  of  Executive  Reorganization. 
Reform  for  the  70's  Renewal." 

I  submit  that  reform  or  renewal  can- 
not be  accomplished  unless  dispersal  and 
deployment  are  added  to  the  1970's  pro- 
gram, if  America  is  to  overcome  this 
problem. 

One  thing  is  clear  from  these  exam- 
ples, and  that  is  the  necessity  to  orga- 
nize the  effort  to  establish  a  coherent, 
continuing  policy  to  end  the  Government 
building  boom  here  and  to  encourage  the 
dispersal  of  agencies  wherever  practi- 
cable. 

In  the  past  20  years.  Presidential  task 
forces  have  been  studying  the  problem 
of  governmental  reorganization.  Presi- 
ident  Truman  began  the  effort.  President 
Eisenhower  appointed  the  Rockefeller 
Committee:  President  Kennedy,  the 
Price  Task  Force;  President  Johnson, 
the  Heinemann  Task  Force;  and,  most 
recently.  President  Nixon  has  drawn  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ash  Council. 
And  yet,  in  that  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  Cabinet  departments  has  increased 
from  nine  to  12  and  the  major  independ- 
ent Eigenices  from  27  to  41.  The  number 
of  domestic  programs  has  expanded  ten- 
fold to  over  1,400.  The  major  benefi- 
ciary— or  should  I  say  casualty — of  this 
expanded  Government  has  been  the 
Greater  Washington  area. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  to  take 
steps  to  insure  that  goverxmiental  reor- 
ganization is  linked  to  some  program 
providing  for  dispersal  of  oflBces  which 
can  operate  with  equal  or  incresised  effi- 
ciency outside  the  Washington  area. 

Unless  reorganization  is  linked  with 
decentralization  and  dispersal,  the  net 
effect  will  be  a  shuffling  of  titles  in  the 
crowded  mass  of  Washington  offices. 

A  decade  ago,  this  important  link  was 
established  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss),  who  conducted  an 
extraordinary  study  into  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Capital  and  introduced  H.R. 
8284. 

His  bill  would  have  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  provide  an  orderly 
program  of  decentralization  and  reloca- 
tion of  facihties  and  personnel  of  execu- 
tive agencies. 

Although  the  House  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill,  I  think 
a  reexamination  of  its  language  would 
be  instructive. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  new  article  to  the 
1949  act,  Mr.  Reuss  proposed  a  statement 
of  purpose.  I  cannot  improve  on  the 
clarity  and  urgency  of  his  appeal.  I 
would  only  remind  you  that  these  words 
were  written  in  1961.  As  you  hear  them, 
keep  in  mind  the  effect  of  10  years  of 
inaction  on  his  appeal : 

For  the  Record,  here  is  the  statement 
of  purpose  in  its  entirety: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  unnecessary  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  personnel  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  Impairs  the  efficiency 
of  functions  which  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
Capital;  that  the  vast  expansion  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
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now  projected  on  the  basis  of  a  continuation 
of  past  policies  will  so  overbtirden  the  re- 
maining available  capacity  of  the  Potomac 
River  for  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
as  to  create  severe  economic  dislocations  and 
grave  public  health  problems  and  will  seri- 
ously impair  or  totally  destroy  the  recreation 
and  esthetic  values  of  the  river;  that  such 
concentration  will  create  Intolerable  conges- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  or,  alterna- 
tively, will  require  such  enormous  expansion 
of  such  facilities  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  enhance  or  even  preserve  historical  and 
esthetic  -values  in  the  national  capital;  and 
that  a  firm,  Govemment-wlde  policy  of  relo- 
cation and  decentralization  Is  required  in 
order  to  avoid  further  concentration  and  to 
remedy  the  111  effects  of  past  failure  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  the  Government  as  a  whole  in  the  loca- 
tion of  Federal  facilities. 

When  that  statement  was  drafted,  the 
Washington  area  had  a  population  of  2 
million.  There  are  another  900,000  peo- 
ple here  today,  and  the  resulting  con- 
dition gives  painful  pertinence  to  the 
question  Mr.  Reuss  asked  10  years  ago: 

What  shall  it  profit  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington if  it  gains  5  million  souls  by  the  year 
2000  and  loses  Its  own  soul  in  the  process? 

The  problem  today  forbids  speaking 
of  the  gain  of  a  million  or  2  million  resi- 
dents as  profitable,  under  any  kind  of 
standard.  The  cost  of  increased  construc- 
tion— in  physical  and  human  terms — is 
simply  too  high. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  this  city  and  to 
the  environment  it  provides  for  good  gov- 
ernment. In  a  small,  but  significant  way, 
we  can  help  Washington  and  the  Nation 
by  pointing  the  way  to  a  more  beneficial 
distribution  of  population. 

We  can  do  it  today  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  problem.  We  can  do  it  by  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  another  mas- 
sive Federal  training  center  in  a  Mary- 
land suburb.  We  can  support  that  goal  by 
refusing  to  support  any  appropriation  of 
authorization  that  carries  with  it  funds 
for  further  Federal  construction  here. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  exam- 
ine this  problem  and  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  select  special 
joint  committee  to  reopen  the  questions 
Mr.  Reuss  raised  a  decade  ago.  If  this 
committee  could  conduct  hearings  on  the 
problem  and  meet  with  the  Genersil  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  consider  new  cri- 
teria in  site  selection,  we  could  show 
progress  and  not  mere  promises. 

I  believe  this  issue  has  got  to  be  aired. 
I  am  asking  for  the  most  direct  approach 
and  one  uniquely  suited  to  this  Cham- 
ber— the  tying  of  the  purse  strings  on  any 
more  Federal  buildings  in  this  metropoli- 
tan area. 

While  this  moratorium  is  in  effect,  we 
could  develop  more  logical  standards  for 
location  of  installations,  standards  which 
will  take  all  of  the  States  into  considera- 
ticn  and  offer  the  best  pha^e  in  a  sane 
policy  of  population  redistribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  took 
part  in  this  special  order.  I  express  the 
hope  that  each  continue  this  effort,  by 
voting  against  any  appropriation  carry- 
ing with  it  plans  for  funds  or  studies  for 
the  consti-uction  of  Federal  buildings  in 


the  District  of  Columbia  or  an  area  60 
miles  aroimd  its  boundaries. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent urban  crisis  is  probably  the  greatest 
peacetime  crisis  that  our  Nation  has 
ever  faced.  Too  many  of  our  large  cities 
were  not  designed  to  handle  the  amount 
of  i>eople  they  now  contain.  The  human 
animal  is  probably  the  most  adaptive 
of  all  earthly  creatures  and  yet  our  big 
cities  are  experiencing  the  himian  prob- 
lems of  crime,  alienation,  indifference, 
and  lack  of  jobs.  The  technical  problems 
of  increasing  air  and  water  contamina- 
tion, overburdened  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation systems,  and  lack  of  adequate 
housing  also  contribute  to  the  human 
problems  of  big  cities. 

No  one  group  of  professional  people 
can  solve  the  problem.  Too  often  in  the 
past  problems  were  looked  at  in  segments 
rather  than  as  a  whole.  The  city  is  an 
expression  of  man  'writ  large.  If  man  is 
a  creature  who  naturally  desires  health, 
then  how  can  rats,  filthy  streets,  and  un- 
treated sewage  be  justified?  If  man  Is  a 
creature  who  likes  beauty  then  how  can 
the  present  haphazard  design  of  cities 
be  tolerated?  If  man  is  a  creature  who 
likes  to  participate  in  sports  and  other 
physical  activities  then  how  can  you  ex- 
plain cementing  up  every  bit  of  available 
space  with  a  building?  If  man  is  by  na- 
ture a  social  creature  then  how  can  a 
city  which  alienates  him  frcwn  his  fel- 
lows be  tolerated?  If  man  is  a  creature 
who  exchanges  goods  then  how  can  a 
transportation  system  be  tolerated  that 
inhibits  the  movement  of  men  and 
goods?  If  man  is  a  creature  of  Justice 
then  how  can  a  city  be  tolerated  where 
crime  is  so  widespread  that  It  denies  him 
his  rights? 

The  present  condition  of  many  of  our 
large  cities  clearly  demonstrates,  that 
whatever  they  were  designed  for,  they 
were  not  designed  for  men.  If  the  present 
situation  is  not  attacked  both  in  its 
symptoms  and  causes  I  believe  that  we 
will  witness  an  ever-accelerating  decline 
in  American  civilization.  To  attack  symp- 
toms would  mean  abating  pollution 
from  point  sources,  installing  more  con- 
ventional sewage  control  plants,  and  re- 
stricting private  transportation  In  some 
way.  But  this  would  only  go  to  the  effects 
of  the  problem.  A  more  long-range  solu- 
tion would  Involve  recycling  wastes. 

There  is  another  long-range  solution 
that  will  minimize  the  impending  social 
crisis  which  excessive  overcrowding  re- 
sults in,  and  that  is  simply  keeping  peo- 
ple in  the  rural  and  seminiral  areas  of 
the  country.  Life  in  most  towns  can  be 
made  much  more  attractive  to  people 
if  goods  and  services  are  there  to  at- 
tract them.  I  first  learned  this  when  I 
was  a  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  County, 
Minn.,  rural  school  system.  Over  the 
years  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
have  worked  hard  to  promote  economic 
development  in  rural  and  semirural 
areas.  I  had  the  privilege  of  coauthoring 
the  initial  ARA  bill  with  our  former 
colleague  Al  Raines,  of  Alabsmia,  and 
then-Senator  Paul  Douglas.  In  1962,  I 
authored  and  got  enacted  into  law  the 
first  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  which 
gave  many  local  communities  the  oi>- 
portunity  to  build  the  community  facili- 


ties necessary  to  attract  industry.  In 
1965,  I  authored  legislation  to  ccanbine 
the  APW  program  with  ARA,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  which  created  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Agency  and  the  vauious 
economic  development  commissions. 

More  recently,  in  the  APW  Act  of  1971, 
which  the  House  passed  with  overwhelm- 
ing support  less  than  a  month  ago, 
authorization  was  Included  for  $2  bil- 
lion in  public  works  projects  which,  for 
the  first  time,  will  provide  grants  of  up 
to  100  percent  In  certain  hard  hit  areas. 
This  will  provide  a  tremendous  incentive 
for  economic  development  In  rural 
America.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a  2- 
year  extension  of  EDA  and  the  Regional 
Commissions,  and  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  highly  successful  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

I  intend  to  see  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  makes  a  special  effort  to 
see  what  it  can  do  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding  in  our  cities.  The 
1970  Federal  Highway  Act  provides  for 
regional  development  center  highways 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  continued  in 
future  highway  programs. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Cities  and  especially  the  suburbs  grew  at 
phenomenal  rates  while  many  rural 
counties  lost  or  are  losing  population.  My 
own  Eighth  District  in  northeastern 
Minnesota  went  from  397,000  in  1960  to 
390,000  in  1970.  If  present  growth  rates 
and  patterns  continue  the  year  2000  will 
find  85  percent  of  our  people  jammed  to- 
gether on  about  15  percent  of  the  land. 
Every  problem  that  we  now  have  will  be 
magnified  to  a  point  beyond  which  we 
cannot  imagine.  It  staggers  the  Imagina- 
tion to  contemplate  what  life  would  be 
like  if  85  percent  of  our  population  were 
faced  with  the  problems  of  a  New  York 
City. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  decentralize 
our  population  and  minimize  the  con- 
stant growth  of  our  seaboard  cities  and 
other  inland  islands  of  population.  Gov- 
ernment Itself  should  lead  the  way  by  de- 
centralizing Itself.  This  does  not  mean 
that  governmental  authority  should  be 
relinquished  but  rather  that  not  every 
Federal  Government  endeavor  need  take 
place  only  with  a  legion  of  office  work- 
ers located  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area. 
TVA  is  an  excellent  example  of  this.  Out 
of  25,000  employees  they  have  only  foul 
in  Washington,  D.C.  With  the  availabil- 
ity of  electronic  communications  equip- 
ment is  there  any  reason  why  so  much  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  located  In 
Wsishington?  I  think  not.  Following  a 
study  made  imder  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. President  Nixon  divided  the 
country  into  10  administrative  regions. 
But,  unfortunately,  his  proposals  for  the 
restructuring  of  the  Government  do  not 
Involve  any  major  proposals  for  decen- 
tralizing the  location  of  the  operations 
of  Gtovemment. 

The  unfortunate  thing  will  be  that  our 
descendants  will  have  to  pay  for  our  in- 
action. I  want  to  emphasize  again,  that 
unless  we  act  soon,  the  growing  urban 
sprawl  may  preclude  successful  future 
action.  Small  steps  have  been  taken  such 
as  title  IX  of  the  1970  Agriculture  Act 
which  requires  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
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partment  send  reports  to  inform  Con- 
gress as  to  just  what  is  being  done  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  rural  life  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  House  pas- 
sage of  H,R.  7,  the  rural  telephone  bank 
bill,  was  also  a  step  in  this  direction.  But 
we  in  Congress  need  to  make  these  small 
steps  giant  ones  toward  achieving  a  true 
life  of  quality  in  America. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  problems 
gripping  American  cities  is  congestion. 
We  need  look  no  further  than  the  city  of 
Washington  and  its  surroimding  metro- 
politan area  for  graphic  evidence  of  how 
congestion  threatens  to  strangle  our 
great  urban  centers.  Yet,  despite  this  evi- 
dence, the  Federal  Goverimient — the 
major  employer  in  this  area — continues 
to  build  more  facilities  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  compounding  the  congestion 
and  giving  this  once  beautiful  city  more 
cars,  more  pollution,  and  more  blight. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  begin  to  decentralize  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government.  By  em- 
barking on  such  a  program  of  decen- 
tralization, the  Government  would  do 
much  to  improve  both  the  physical  and 
social  environment  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal. Modem  communications  and  trans- 
portation methods  make  further  central- 
ization of  physical  facilities  unnecessary 
for  good  management.  Several  farsighted 
leaders  in  private  industry  have  already 
recognized  this  by  moving  their  national 
headquarters  from  the  congestion  of  New 
York  and  other  cities  to  areas  offering 
better  working  and  living  conditions  for 
their  employees. 

Decentralization  of  Government  facili- 
ties would  have  two  other  beneficial  ef- 
fects: It  would  bring  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  closer  to  the  people,  and 
hopefully  make  them  more  responsive. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  economic  op- 
portunity to  many  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities, thereby  reducing  the  migratio  i 
of  so  many  of  our  citizens  to  the  cities.  I 
am  happy  to  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
proposals  for  decentralization  by  the 
gentleman   from   Wyoming    (Mr.  Ron- 

CAHO ) . 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  statements  and  position  of  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming.  Last  week,  this 
body  spent  some  time  considering  the 
transportation  needs  for  our  Capital 
City.  The  urgency  of  the  deliberations 
and  the  concern  generated  are  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  problems  which  come  with 
congestion  in  urban  areas.  None  of  us 
here  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  press 
of  people  filling  the  highways,  polluting 
the  air,  using  the  land,  and  making  de- 
mands on  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  We  see  these 
problems  every  day;  and  apart  from  its 
effects  on  the  physical  plants  of  our 
cities,  overcrowding  has  serious  emotion- 
al and  psychological  sequences  for  hu- 
man beings. 

The  Congress  is.  also,  regularly  con- 
cerned with  saving  money.  When  one 
considers  the  costs  of  land  and  construc- 
tion in  the  Washington  area,  it  makes 
good  sense  in  terms  of  ec:n?my  in  Gov- 
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emment  to  seek  ways  to  place  facilities 
elsewhere.  With  modem  communica- 
tions like  closed-circuit  television  and 
immediate  transmission  of  data  and  doc- 
uments, in  addition  to  the  traditional 
telephones  and  rapid  mail  service,  the 
separation  of  any  agency  from  the  seat 
of  government  has  few,  if  any  disad- 
vantages in  terms  of  eflBciency.  Indeed, 
for  many  agencies  there  may  be  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  bringing  them  closer 
to  the  people  they  serve. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  less 
populous  States  of  the  West,  the  pro- 
posal has  special  appeal.  We  are  aware 
of  vast  amounts  of  land,  much  of  it 
already  federally  owned,  which  would  be 
available  to  house  agencies.  Additionally, 
we  are  convinced  that  employees  would 
be  happier  in  our  areas.  In  Utah,  for  ex- 
ample, housing  costs  are  less,  leaving 
more  individual  income  for  other  pur- 
poses. We  have  virtually  every  kind  of 
outdoor  recreation,  within  minutes  of 
population  centers.  Utah  contains  a  wide 
variety  of  scenic  beauty,  and  in  addition, 
our  people  have  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
cultural  activities.  Crime  and  pollution 
rates  are  lower,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  people  are  high. 

We  are  now  asking  more  of  govern- 
mental programs  than  that  they  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Among  other  things,  we  seek  to 
insure  that,  in  accomplishing  tlieir  goals, 
they  protect  the  envirormient.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  environmental  con- 
siderations which  should  receive  serious 
attention  when  we  consider  placing  an 
agency  is  the  extent  to  which  we  in- 
crease congestion,  not  only  in  Washing- 
ton, but  in  any  area  where  a  proposed 
Government  facility  is  to  be  installed. 

In  addition  to  avoiding  congestion  and 
other  adverse  consequences  of  Govern- 
ment operations,  we  should  also  examine 
proposed  placements  of  Government  ac- 
tivities with  a  view  to  the  benefits  they 
might  bring  to  an  area  in  terms  of  over- 
all development.  Obviously  an  installa- 
tion may  be  of  more  benefit  to  one  area 
than  to  another.  Proper  placement  of 
Govemmfint  agencies  might  well  reduce 
the  demands  upon  other  governmental 
programs. 

Utah  has  many  examples  of  eCQcient 
Government  operations.  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  and  Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  are 
highly  eCQcient  installations  located  upon 
ample  land  area  with  adequate  local 
housing  available  to  employees  of  all 
income  levels.  The  Western  States  Serv- 
ice Center  for  the  IRS  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Ogden,  Utah,  an  area  facing  seri- 
ous employment  problems,  and  the  work 
handled  at  the  Western  States  Center 
has  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  IRS; 
it  certainly  made  sense  to  locate  Uiat 
facility  in  Utah  rather  than  in  a  popu- 
lous city  in  California. 

Relocation  and  decentralization  is  not 
new.  It  was  necessary  during  World  War 
n,  and  was  accomplished,  for  the  most 
part,  without  serious  impairment  of  the 
governmental  services  involved.  Now,  the 
decentralization  should  be  even  more 
practical  because  of  the  increased  speed 
and  variety  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  Represent- 


ative RoNCAUo  has  performed  an  im- 
portant service  in  raising  this  issue  be- 
fore the  House.  I  should  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks,  an  editorial  from  the 
Ogden  Standard  Examiner  of  January  9, 
1971,  commending  the  Congressman  for 
his  efforts: 

RoNCALio  Asks:  Move  Agencies  West 

Teno  Boncallo,  54-year-old  former  news- 
paperman. Is  back  In  Washington,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years,  as  Wyoming's  lone 
member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Rep.  Roncallo,  who  left  the  House  In  1966 
to  bid — unsuccessfully — for  the  Senate,  was 
appalled  by  what  has  happened  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  vicinity  during  the 
four  years  he's  been  gone. 

The  congestion,  he  said,  was  causing  utter 
chaos.  And  as  more  buildings  are  built,  the 
crowding  becomes  worse. 

"Something  must  be  done  about  the  hope- 
lessness, apathy,  ugliness,  the  monstrous  dis- 
grace," he  declared. 

His  solution — one  In  which  this  ne'wspaper 
heartily  concurs: 

"Many  agencies  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  federal  employes  should  be  moved 
tD  the  wide-open  spaces  of  the  West,  where 
they  could  do  their  work  as  well — or  even 
better — than  In  Washington." 

He's  so  right! 

In  this  modern  day  of  communications, 
trading  information  electronically  Is  far  fast- 
er and  usually  easier  than  making  exchanges 
In  person.  It  can  be  done  by  voice,  by  tele- 
typewriter, by  computer,  by  closed  circuit 
television  or  by  the  same  facsimile  printers 
that  bring  the  Standard-Examiner  its  tele- 
photos. 

Rep.  Roncallo  pointed  out  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  staff  function  Just  as  well  at 
the  Florida  and  California  White  Houses  as 
they  do  in  Washington. 

He  jokingly  noted  that  Mr.  Nixon  "can  fly 
to  Florida  in  less  time  than  it  took  Teddy 
Roosevelt  to  drive  his  Franklin  to  work." 

Naturally,  the  Wyoming  Democrat  feels 
that  Wyoming — with  a  population  of  only 
three  residents  per  square  mile — would  make 
an  Ideal  western  site  for  headquarters  of  the 
agencies  that  he  wants  moved  out  of  over- 
congested  Washington. 

Wyoming  would.  It's  a  great  state. 

We're  delighted  that  the  congressman  from 
our  neighboring  state  also  recommended  that 
"likely  locations"  could  be  found  in  Utah,  as 
well  as  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Colorado  and  the  Dakocas. 

May  we  point  with  pride  to  the  many  fed- 
eral agencies  that  already  call  Ogden  "home." 
It's  a  long  and  Imposing  list — ^headed  by  Hill 
Air  Force  Base  as  headquarters  of  the  Ogden 
Air  Materiel  Command.  We  also  have  Defense 
Deipot  Ogden,  the  Western  Service  Center  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  regional 
office  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Navy's  Ocean- 
ographlc  Distribution  Center  and  the  Federal 
Supply  Depot  at  Clearfield's  Freeport  Center. 

Our  approximately  30,000  federal  employes 
are  proof  that  Uncle  Sam's  forces  like  it  In 
the  West.  Few  want  to  go  to  Washington. 
And  many  Washingtonians  want  to  come 
West. 


H.R.  3679:  A  BILL  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE 
EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NEEDED  VOLUME  OF  GOOD  HOUS- 
ING AT  LOWER  COST  THROUGH 
THE  ELIMINATION  OF  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  THE  USE  OF  ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
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states  is  in  the  midst  of  a  housing  crisis 
of  massive  proportions.  A  large  number 
of  potential  home  buyers  are  priced  out  of 
the  market  for  adequate  shelter.  The 
needed  volume  of  new  construction  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  prevailing  and  future 
needs.  These  facts  are  well  documented 
and  require  little  elaboration. 

Consider  this: 

Although  the  U.S.  Departmentof  Com- 
merce reports  impressive  numbers  of 
housing  starts  for  the  first  months  of 
1971,  annual  rates  of  production  are  stUl 
well  below  what  is  needed  to  meet  the 
goal  of  26  million  new  and  rehabiUtated 
housing  units  by  1978,  as  set  out  by  the 
1968  Housing  Act. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
February  21  of  this  year  that — 

In  1970  construction  prices  rose  by  9  per- 
cent compared  to  a  5.5  percent  Increase  in  all 
prices.  The  year  before  construction  prices 
rose  by  about  7  percent. 

Over  the  last  generation,  between  1949 
and  1969,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  has  found  that  the  aver- 
age sales  price  of  a  new  home  has  almost 
doubled  from  around  $13,500  to  $26,000. 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  housing  prob- 
lems recognized  years  ago  persist  and,  in 
fact,  seemingly  worsen  from  year  to  year. 

H.R.  3679,  the  Housing  Rights  Act  of 
1971.  of  which  I  am  cosponsor,  attempts 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  worst  housing 
problems  confronting  the  Nation  by 
helping  to  eliminate  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  advanced  technology  in  federally 
assisted  housing.  This  will  encourage 
construction  of  housing  and  help  bring 
costs  down  so  that  more  people  will  be 
able  to  afford  adequate  shelter. 

Mounting  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  by  slowing  production  and  adding 
to  costs,  antiquated  and  restrictive  build- 
ing, mechanical  and  other  codes  stand 
in  the  way  of  achieving  our  national 
goals.  The  National  Commission  on  Ur- 
ban Problems,  in  its  repoi'ts  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President,  has  explored 
the  problem  of  local  codes  and  has  found 
widespread  restrictions  on  the  type  of 
new  products  and  practices  this  bill 
attempts  to  make  more  easily  and  more 
widely  adopted. 

For  example,  the  Commission  found 
that  local  codes  are  making  house  con- 
struction less  efBcient,  slower,  and  more 
costly.  Overly  demanding  reenforcement 
requirements  in  non-load-bearing  parti- 
tions, instead  of  more  performance- 
oriented  standards,  make  construction 
overly  costly.  Local  requirements — in  ex- 
cess even  of  model  code  requirements — 
in  the  mechanical-electrical  area  alone, 
the  Commission  found,  in  some  cases 
have  added  nearly  $1,000  to  the  cost  of 
a  dwelling. 

In  this  bill,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  which  admin- 
isters Operation  Breakthrough,  as  well 
as  several  programs  requiring  that  State 
or  local  codes  contain  up-to-date  stand- 
ards, has  the  responsibility  of  testing,  or 
having  tested,  and  certifying  the  com- 
parability of  new  residential  biiilding 
techniques,  methods,  materials,  and 
products  with  conventional  ones.  This 
certification  will  serve  as  presumptive 
proof  of  the  comparability  of  new  tech- 
niques and  practices,  rebuttable  only  by 


clear  and  convincing  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  In  this  way,  the  bill  will  make 
certain  that  codes  used  in  federally 
assisted  housing  will  not  contain  un- 
necessary, time-consiuning,  and  costly 
restrictions,  on  the  one  hand,  but  will 
foster  practices  and  products  meeting 
minimal  standards  for  safety  and  qual- 
ity on  the  other. 

In  the  last  several  years,  great  ad- 
vances have  taken  place  in  the  housing 
industry.  In  response  to  technological 
changes  neither  the  construction  indus- 
try nor  State  and  local  governments  has 
stood  still.  Construction  techniques  and 
materials  once  considered  radical  or  too 
innovative  have  increasingly  been  de- 
veloped by  the  indiistry.  The  very  defi- 
nition of  what  constitutes  conventional 
construction  has  been  revolutionized 
as  newer,  better,  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  practices  and  products  have  been 
introduced  and  adopted.  Also,  in  the 
last  2  years — since  the  establishment  of 
Operation  Breakthrough — the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ref>orts  that  nine  States  have 
adopted  legislation  which  establishes 
State  review  and  certification  of  indus- 
tralized  housing  systems,  adopts  Fed- 
eral industralized  housing  standards  or 
authorizes  mandatory  State  building 
codes.  These  developments,  it  seems  to 
me,  indicate  the  growing  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  construction  industry  and 
l^islators  everywhere  of  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  posed  by  restrictive  and 
antiquated  codes  and  a  resolve  some- 
how to  overcome  these  restrictions.  The 
fact  that  codes — including  model  codes — 
have  proliferated  in  recent  years  testi- 
fies to  the  need  for  the  authority  granted 
in  H.R.  3679.  Rather  than  requiring  a 
national  code,  inflexibly  applicable  to 
all  areas  and  regions,  however,  this  bill 
allows  for  the  diversity  and  experimen- 
tation that  has  traditionally  character- 
ized our  far-flung  Nation  while  making 
provision  for  better,  more  efficient  and 
technologically  innovative  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  possible  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
implementation  of  the  technology  man- 
date contained  in  the  1969  Housing  Act. 
Section  417  of  the  act  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  "assure,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
in  cormection  with  the  construction, 
major  rehabiUtation,  or  maintenance  of 
any  housing  assisted  under  this  section, 
that  there  is  no  restraint  by  contract, 
building  code,  zoning  ordinance,  or  prac- 
tice against  the  emplosTnent  of  new  or 
improved  technologies,  techniques,  ma- 
terials, and  methods  or  of  preassembled 
products  which  may  reduce  the  cost  or 
improve  the  quality  of  such  construc- 
tion— and  therefore  stimulate  expanded 
production  of  housing — H.R.  3679  will 
help  make  it  possible  to  realize  this 
congressional  mandate. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  A 
recent  editorial,  entitled  "The  Equal  of 
None,"  aired  over  WKRC  radio,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  underscores  America's 
achievements.  WKRC  noted : 

Suppose  you  woke  up  one  morning  and, 
overnight,  the  following  things  had  happened 
in  the  United  States : 

All  paychecks  slashed  75  per  cent, 

40  million  TV  sets  destroyed, 

14  out  of  every  15  miles  of  paved  roads 
torn  up, 

60  per  cent  of  our  steel-making  capacity 
abandoned;  along  with  two-thirds  of  our 
petroleum  Industry, 

19  of  every  20  cars  or  trucks  junked, 

2  out  of  every  3  miles  of  railroad  track 
torn  up, 

9  out  of  every  10  telephones  ripped  out, 
and 

7  out  of  every  10  houses  torn  down. 

By  doing  all  this,  the  United  States  could 
become  the  equal  of  Soviet  Russia.  We  think 
It  shows  that  we  must  be  doing  something 
right  in  America. 


KENYA  RECEIVES  rNITIAL  COFFEE 
DIVERSIFICATION    FUND    GRANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  initiated  in 
1962  under  United  Nations  auspices,  has 
recently  achieved  a  long-range  milestone 
in  its  development. 

Although  up  to  the  present,  and  prob- 
ably for  some  time  yet  in  the  future,  the 
key  to  world  coffee  market  stability  has 
been  balancing  exports  with  demand,  the 
most  basic  and  long-run  problem  essen- 
tially is  finding  means  of  balancing  pro- 
duction with  demand. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  of  considerable 
significance  to  note  that  on  Friday, 
April  23,  the  Coffee  Diversification  Fund, 
which  was  created  and  is  funded  en- 
tirely by  the  producing  countries  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
made  its  initial  grant  to  Kenya  to  per- 
mit a  switch  from  coffee  to  cattle  raising. 

Although  this  action  was  little  her- 
alded, it  is  of  particular  importance  espe- 
cially now,  when  the  United  States  and 
the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
are  seeking  new  ways  to  deal  with  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long-range  program,  paid 
for  by  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves with  part  of  their  earnings  at- 
tained under  the  coffee  p>act,  which  is 
essential  to  achieving  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  world  coffee  production 
and  world  coffee  demand. 

I  am  heartened  by  this  move,  and  look 
forward  to  continued  progress  in  this 
direction.  I  think  it  noteworthy  at  this 
IX)int  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  official  statement,  issued  in 
London,  on  the  signing  of  this  first  con- 
tract under  the  Diversification  Fund: 
Washington,  D.C, 

April  23. 1971. 

A  loan  contract  for  a  livestock  development 
project  was  signed  today  In  London  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  International  Coffee  Or- 
ganization between  the  Republic  of  Kenya 
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and  the  Coffee  Diversification  Fund  of  th« 
organization.  The  High  Commissioner  foi 
Kenya.  His  Excellency  Mr.  Ng'ethe  NJoroge 
signed  the  loan  contract  for  Kenya,  and  th« 
organization  Executive  Director.  Mr.  Alex- 
andre Fontana  Beltrao.  for  the  Fund. 

This  is  the  first  contract  entered  into  bj 
the  Fund  created  by  virtue  of  Article  54  oi 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement — 1968  tc 
help  to  bring  the  supply  of  coffee  into  rea- 
sonable balance  with  world  demand  and 
thereby  to  further  the  economic  develop 
ment  of  producing  countries. 

The  F\ind  is  financed  by  contrtbutiona  froK 
the  producing  countries  themselves. 

The  resources  of  the  Fund  from  contrlbu 
tlons  from  producing  countries  now  total  th« 
equivalent  of  US$68  million  and  it  is  an 
tlclpated  that  this  sum  will  Increase  to  US 
$134  million  by  the  end  of  the  present  five 
year  agreement  In  September  1973.  Addl 
tlonal  sums  have  been  offered  In  the  form  ol 
loans  or  grants  by  importing  members  of  th< 
Agreement. 

The  signing  took  place  in  the  presence  ol 
Delegates  to  the  Board  and  Assembly  of  the 
Fund.  The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Is  Mr 
Bruce  R.  McKenzie  of  Kenya  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  Is  Mr.  Jorge  Canavatl  ol 
Mexico. 

The  following  are  the  salient  features  of  th« 
loan  contract:  amount  and  currency:  up  tc 
the  equivalent  of  US$460,000  in  Kenya  shil 
lings  to  encourage  intensive  animal  produc 
tion  in  coffee  growing  areas  by  means  ol 
demonstration,  training  aids  and  the  provi 
slon  of  credit  facilities.  Repayment  terms:  2C 
years,  including  a  five-year  grace  period.  In 
terest:  the  loan  is  free  of  Interest.  Disburse 
ment  period:  three  years  ending  30  June  1974 

INTERCAFE 


May  17,  1971 


NOTICE  OP  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  14 
recognized  for  10  minutes.  | 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  tq 
advise  the  House  that  on  Thursday,  May 
27,  1971.  Subcommittee  No.  1  on  Immi 
gration  and  Nationality,  Committee  o: 
the  Judiciary,  will  continue  hearings  o; 
revision  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation 
ality  Act. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  thd 
Honorable  Raymond  F.  Parrell,  Commis-t 
sioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural-i 
Ization  Service  of  the  Department  o^ 
Justice  who  also  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  committee  on  May  5, 1971.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2237,  Raybum  House  Office  Building.      I 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  revieW 
general  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws  and  to  analyze  the  problems  that 
have  developed  in  the  administration  ot 
the  law.  Further  hearings  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  future  date. 


SEAN  LEMASS,  PRIME  MINISTER  OT 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  Btjrke) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  week  the  world  lost  one  ol 
its  great  men.  As  it  was,  Sean  Lemasf 
had  been  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  foi 
7  long  and  crucial  years,  but  in  view  ol 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  his  record 
of  accomplishment  for  the  Irish  people 


he  made  a  contribution  to  the  whole 
world.  In  other  words,  in  doing  well  what 
he  was  elected  to  do  for  his  country,  the 
gratitude  he  has  today  goes  far  beyond 
the  Iilsh  countryside,  the  Irish  popula- 
tion, the  Irish  cities  and  towns  he  loved 
so  well.  He  earned  the  undying  gratitude 
of  men  the  world  over.  Not  just  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  always  watched  events  in 
Ireland  closely  with  a  friendliness  and 
sense  of  involvement  based  on  the  deep- 
est ties  of  all— common  blood  and  com- 
mon history — but  indeed  of  nations  the 
world  over,  especially  those  that  are 
most  often  referred  to  as  developing. 

They  say  that  history  takes  time  to 
write  and  that  one  must  not  rtish  to  judg- 
ment, in  the  interests  of  historical  ac- 
curacy. But  the  thing  that  struck  me 
was  a  common  thread  running  through 
all  the  tributes  and  obituaries  in  the 
world  press  last  week.  All  of  them  were 
of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  Lemass 
had  been  the  one  who  finally  led  Ireland 
into  the  family  of  nations  on  an  equal 
footing  with  all  others.  The  economic 
policies  which  he  had  labored  so  diligent- 
ly to  put  into  practice  before  ever  becom- 
ing Prime  Minister  finally  came  to  frui- 
tion and  gave  Ireland  and  Lemann  its 
Prime  Minister,  the  firm  foundation  to 
pursue  an  independent  course  as  need  be 
and  strike  out  in  new  directions  on  the 
important  international  issues  of  the  day, 
particularly  in  the  United  Nations.  With 
an  economy  behind  him  that  was  provid- 
ing more  jobs  for  his  people  and  lessen- 
ing their  dependence  on  foreign  products, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  w£is  able 
to  sit  down  with  the  government  to  the 
north  and  his  British  counteriiarts  and 
deal  as  sm  equal  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  In  short,  the  Prime  Minister  has 
been  universally  credited  with  being  the 
leading  pragmatist  in  Irish  history,  of- 
fering more  to  the  people  than  oratory, 
past  prejudicies,  and  present  inhibitions. 

He  chose  to  deal  in  present  realities 
and  future  hopes  and  in  doing  so  became 
a  mover  and  a  doer— a  man  of  action,  in 
the  best  sense.  When  ill  health  finally 
forced  him  to  step  down,  he  left  to  his 
successor,  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
John  Lynch,  a  man  from  the  same  mold 
in  many  respects,  an  Ireland  that  had 
been  transformed  economically  and  spir- 
itually. He  turned  over  a  country  which, 
after  centuries  of  suffering  under  foreign 
domination  and  decades  of  agonizing 
soul  searching  on  its  own,  had  begim  to 
prosper  at  home  and  give  the  lead  to 
others  overseas.  In  trying  to  bury  past 
quarrels  which  had  consumed  so  much 
energy,  talent,  and  time  for  years  on  the 
Irish  scene,  he  turned  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Irish  people  to  achieving  the  things 
that  really  matter  in  the  end  in  the  world 
today,  greater  economic  self-reliance, 
participation  in  the  family  of  nations 
and  helping  others  trying  to  overcome 
the  deprivation  of  a  colonial  heritage. 

And  time  has  proved  him  right.  The 
years  of  his  retirement  show  that  what 
he  had  accomplished  was  no  mere  tran- 
sitory thing,  no  flash  in  the  pan,  no  quirk 
or  momentary  exception,  no  false  hope, 
nor  a  thing  of  fleeting  glory.  His  handi- 
work has  endured,  thrived,  and  developed 
in  the  ensuing  years  to  the  point  where 
historians  at  his  passing  were  unani- 


mous in  their  conclusions  of  his  suc- 
cesses. He  built  a  firm  foundation  and 
that  was  what  was  needed  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  great  architect  Christo- 
pher Wren,  if  soiyone  requires  a  monu- 
ment to  this  great  architect,  albeit  a  po- 
litical architect,  look  around  you.  The 
successes  that  Is  modem  Ireland  is  there 
for  all  to  see. 


DEATH  PENALTY  SUSPENSION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  summary  and 
review  prepared  by  the  American  Law 
Division,  Library  of  Congress,  of  the 
McGautha  against  California  decision 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  May 
3,  1971,  rejecting  certain  constitutional 
challenges  to  the  procedures  whereby 
the  death  penalty  has  been  imposed. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  article 
deserves  the  special  attention  of  every 
citizen.  It  reads: 

Whatever  may  be  the  long-term  trends, 
the  short-range  prospect  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  absence  of  executions  since  mld- 
1967  is  about  to  end. 

The  material  follows: 
[The  Supreme  Court   1970-71   term,  a  brief 

summary  and  review  of  decided  cases] 
CAPrrAL  Punishment — Dtix  Process  and  ths 

iMPOSmON    OF    THE    DEATH    PENALTY 

I 

In  a  six-to-three  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  imposition  of  capital 
punishment  by  the  same  Jury  which  has 
decided  the  issue  of  guilt  without  a  separate 
hearing  on  the  Issue  of  punishment  and  in 
the  absence  of  standards  designed  to  limit 
the  Jury's  absolute  discretion  does  not  offend 
federal  constitutloiua  provisions.  Unless  the 
Court  shortly  agrees  to  hear  other  cases  rais- 
ing other  issues  about  the  death  penalty, 
the  States  are  now  free  to  carry  out  sen- 
tences of  execution  imposed  on  over  600 
persons  over  the  last  several  years.  Neither 
of  these  cases  concerned  the  constitutionality 
of  the  death  penalty  per  se.  McGautha  v. 
Califomia.  No.  203;  Crampton  v.  Ohio.  No. 
204,  May  3,  1971. 

n 

McGautha  was  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder,  committed  in  the  course  of  an  armed 
robbery.  Under  California  procedure,  fol- 
lowing the  trial  on  the  Issue  of  guilt  there 
is  a  second  trial  on  the  Issue  of  the  penalty 
before  the  same  Jury.  McGautha's  conten- 
tion was  that  the  State  had  established  no 
standards  which  governed  the  deliberations 
of  the  Jury  on  the  penalty  issue  and  that  the 
unreviewable  discretion  vested  In  the  Jury 
to  vote  life  or  death  on  any  basis  the  mem- 
bers wished  denied  him  due  process  of  law. 
The  contention  was  rejected  below.  70  Cal. 
2d  770,  452  P.  2d  650   (1969). 

Crampton  was  also  convicted  of  first-de- 
gree murder  of  his  wife.  Under  state  proce- 
dure, the  same  Jury  sitting  at  the  same  time 
on  both  Issues  decided  both  the  Issues  of 
guUt  and  the  issue  of  punishment.  He  argued 
that  due  prooees  and  other  federal  constitu- 
tional guarantees  required  that  the  trial  of 
the  guilt  issue  and  the  trial  of  the  penalty 
Issue  be  separated,  so  that  if  he  were  con- 
victed he  could  offer  evidence  to  mitigate 
the  penalty  decision  where  as  on  the  issue  of 
guilt  he  would  not  offer  mitigating  evidence 
without  mating  incriminating  admissions  to 
the  jury.  Crampton  also  raised  the  issue  of 
standards.  The  lower  courts  held  against  him 
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on  both  contentions.  18  Ohio  St.  2d  182.  248 
N.  K.  2d  614  (1969). 

in 
The  hlatory  of  Englisih  and  early  United 
States  law  and  pracrtice  was  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  serious,  euid  some  not  so  seri- 
ous, crime  has  been  one  In  which  a  large 
n\imber  of  crimes  were  capital,  but  proce- 
dural and  other  barriers  were  placed  In  the 
way  of  imposition  of  death  In  large  number 
of  cases.'  For  the  United  States  In  the  laat 
Century  and  this  one  the  law  has  seen  a  con- 
aiatent  narrowing  of  the  ntunber  of  crimes 
which  are  capital  and  the  last  decade  has 
witnessed  a  dramatic  falling  off  In  the 
niunt>er  of  sentences  of  executions  carried 
out.' 

Dimmutlon  of  the  numbers  executed  In 
this  country  has  been  primarUy  a  result  of 
legislative  action  and  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive clemency,  birt  taken  in  re^xmse  to  What 
has  been  perceived  as  a  gradual  development 
of  public  opinion  against  capital  punish- 
ment. The  courts  have  not  generaUy  played 
any  substantive  role,  although  one  should 
not  fail  to  notice  the  commonly  understood 
practice  of  courts  to  require  less  of  a  show- 
ing of  error  to  reverse  convlotions  In  whtoh 
the  death  sentence  has  been  Imposed.' 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  many 
organized  groups  have  turned  to  the  courts, 
on  this  issue  as  on  many  others,  as  a  source 
of  and  contributors  to  change  in  the  death 
penalty  controversy.  Many  traditional  civil 
rights  oragnizatlons  have  been  drawn  into 
the  matter  by  the  statistical  showings  that 
sentences  of  death  are  significantly  more 
often  Imposed  on  minority  group  persons;* 
traditional  civil  liberties  groups  have  moved 
into  the  struggle  for  a  number  of  observable 
reasons:  the  Imposition  and  carrying  out 
of  death  sentences  being  generally  perceived 
as  occurring  more  often  when  the  defend- 
ant Is  poor  and  the  member  of  a  racial  or 
ethnic  minority  group  than  If  he  Is  "un- 
poor"  and  white;  a  tendency  to  reform  of 
criminal  laws,  substance  and  procedure,  gen- 
erally, with  a  perception  that  the  presence 
of  capital  issues  frequently  skews  the  devel- 
oping legal  processes;  concern  with  the  es- 
sential informality  of  the  sentencing  stage  of 
the  trial  process  as  opposed  to  the  increas- 
ing procedural  Intricacy  of  the  trial  of  the 
Issue  of  guilt." 

The  substantive  attack  on  the  death  pen- 
alty has  been  primarily  one  based  on  the 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  clause  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment.'  It  has  been  vig- 
orously argued  that  capital  punishment  Is 
void  under  the  Eighth  Amendment,  either 
because  death  Is  now,  at  this  period  In  time, 
a  punUhment  which  the  prevailing  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  rejects  or  be- 
cause its  imposition  and  execution  is  so 
erratic,  irrational,  and  caorlclotis  with  re- 
gard to  the  persons  actually  put  to  death 
as  against  the  far  larger  numbers  who  le- 
gally were  liable  for  the  punishment  that 
as  to  any  particular  defendant  Its  Imoosi- 
tlon  would  be  "cruel  and  unusual."'  An 
offshoot  of  the  latter  type  of  argument  has 
been  a  limited  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
to  tighten  the  number  of  crinilnal  acts  for 
which  death  would  not  be  a  "cruel  and  un- 
usual" punishment." 

To  date,  the  Supreme  Court  has  accepted 
only  one  case  for  review  as  to  which  It  con- 
sidered the  "cruel  and  unusual"  punUh- 
ment argument  and  that  was  a  case  In  which 
this  last  specialized  argument  was  Ideally 
suited.*  But  that  case  was  decided  on  a  pro- 
cedural issue  and  other  cases  accepted  have 
been  taken  with  Eighth  Amendment  Issue 
excluded  from  conslderatloii.* 

IV 

Greater  success  for  a  period  was  achieved 
by  those  litigants  who  came  to  the  Court 
arguing  a  variety  of  essentially  procedural 
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considerations.  Most  significant  of  these  cases 
was  Witherspoon  v.  Illinoia,  391  U.S.  610 
(1968),  1967-68  Report,  pp.  246-66,  In  which 
the  Court  held  that  the  exclusion  of  Jurors 
from  a  panel  which  Is  asked  to  Impose,  among 
other  possible  penalties,  the  death  sentence 
solely  because  these  Jurors  may  have  scruples 
or  objections  about  capital  punishment  is 
Invalid  so  long  as  the  Jurors  do  not  admit 
that  their  scruples  are  so  severe  that  they 
could  never  consider  death  as  a  possible  ver- 
dict." The  Court  also  struck  down  certain 
federal  statutes  establishing  a  penalty  struc- 
ture in  such  a  way  that  a  defendant  choosing 
a  Jury  trial  faced  the  possibility  of  a  death 
sentence  whereas  a  defendant  who  elected  to 
plead  guilty  or  to  stand  trial  before  a  judge 
without  a  jury  was  assured  that  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  he  could  receive  was  life,'* 

The  Court  twice  heard  argument  in  a  case 
In  which  the  Issues  of  standards  and  the  duai- 
versus  single-Jury  were  raised,  but  it  was 
finally  remanded  for  consideration  of  the 
Witherspoon  holding.  Maxtoell  v.  Bishop,  398 
U.S.  262  (1970).  Review  was  then  granted  in 
these  two  cases  with  the  issues  limited  to 
tihcsfi  two 

The  standards  Issue  Is  essentially  a  due 
process  argiiment."  It  proceeds  on  the  line 
that  the  legislature's  failure  to  artlciUate  any 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  Juries  In  capi- 
tal cases  sets  the  Imposition  of  a  death  sen- 
tence free  from  any  rational  ground  for  de- 
cision and  provides  no  basis  upon  which  It 
may  be  reviewed  by  an  appellate  court.  The 
Jury  may  thus  act  arbitraxUy  in  reaching  Its 
choice,  doing  so  possibly  by  whim  or  caprice. 
The  leading  decision  upon  which  the  defend- 
ants   relied    Is    Giaccio  v.  Pennsylvania.  382 
U.S.  399   (1966),  In  which  the  Court  struck 
down  for  vagueness  and  for  lack  of  stand- 
ards  a  statute  permitting   Juries   unlimited 
discretion  to  assess  defendants,  whom  they 
have  acquitted,  the  costs  of  the  trial.  On  the 
standards  Issue,  the  Court,  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  Black,  held  that  a  law  faUs  to  meet 
the   requirements  of  due  process   "If  It   is 
so  vague  and  standardless  that  It  leaves  the 
public  uncertain  as  to  the  conduct  it  pro- 
hibits  or  leaves   Judges   and   JimxTs  free  to 
decide,  without  any  legally  fixed  standards, 
what  is  prohibited  and  what  Is  not  In  each 
particular  case  .  .  .  This  1860  Pennsylvania 
Act  contains  no  standards  at  all.  nor  does 
it  place  any  conditions  of  any  kind  upon 
the  Jury's  power  to  impose  costs  upon  a  de- 
fendant who  has  been  found  by  the  Jury  to  be 
not  guilty  of  a  crime  charged  against  him." 
Id.,  402-03.  But  the  Jvistlce  also  cautioned 
that  "we  Intend  to  cast  no  doubt  whatever 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  settled  prac- 
tice of  many  States  to  leave  to  Juries  finding 
defendants  guilty  of  a  crime  the  power  to  fix 
punishment  within  legally  prescribed  limits." 
Id...  405  n.  8. 

The  sentencing  stage  of  a  criminal  trial 
has  long  been  one  governed  by  the  most  In- 
formal of  standards.  It  remains  so  today  al- 
though the  Covirt  has  Imposed  some  sub- 
stantive and  some  procedural  limitations  on 
the  sentencing  power  of  Judges.  Whether 
these  limitations  apply,  or  can  in  fact  be 
made  to  apply,  to  Jury  sentencing  Is  an  un- 
decided Issue." 

The  single — versus  dual — Jury  determina- 
tion issue  arises  out  of  the  argument  that 
the  slngle-verdlct  procedure  Is  one  that  re- 
quires an  accused  to  give  up  one  right  In 
order  to  exercise  another  right.  The  Fifth 
Amendment,  for  example,  protects  one 
against  being  compeUed  to  Incriminate  him- 
self. But  on  a  trial  in  which  the  Issue  of  guUt 
and  the  issue  of  penalty  are  to  be  determined 
at  the  same  time  a  defendant  wishing  to 
place  before  a  Jury  facts  which  he  may  feel 
will  suggest  extenuating  circumstances  and 
lead  to  a  lesser  degree  of  punishment  must 
in  effect  give  up  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  and  place  before  the  Jury  facts 
which  inevitably  will  contribute  to  the  Jury's 
decision  to  convict.  A  defendant  not  willing 


to  forego  the  privUege  must  give  up  any  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Jury  on  the  question 
of  punishment. 

Several  cases  from  recent  years  are  relied 
on  here.  In  Simmons  v.  United  States.  390 
U  S.  377  (19«8),  1967-68  Report,  pp.  338-40, 
342—45.  the  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Harlan,  refused  to  allow  the  admission  at 
trial  of  the  defendant's  testimony  given  at  a 
pretrial  hearing  on  a  motion  to  suppress  cer- 
tain evidence.  In  order  to  have  standing  to 
move  to  suppress,  the  defendant  at  the  hear- 
ing had  to  admit  ownership  of  the  incrim- 
inating evidence;  admission  of  the  testimony 
at  trial  after  the  suppression  motion  had 
failed  would  have  formed  a  strong  link  to 
the  commission  of  the  trial.  Justice  Harlan 
wrote,  however,  that  the  Government  could 
not  put  defendant  to  a  choice  between  consti- 
tutional rights:  the  right  to  protest  an  ^- 
leged  unlawful  search  and  seizure  or  the 
right  not  to  Incriminate  himself. 

Other  cases  relied  on  w«^  United  States  v. 
Jackson,  supra,  n.  12,  aiul  Jackson  v.  Denno. 
378  U.S.  368  (1964) ,  in  which  the  Oourt  held 
that  the  trial  Judge  must  hold  a  hearing 
away  from  the  jury  and  himself  determine 
the  voluntariness  of  a  confession  before  it 
could  be  admitted,  as  against  the  New  York 
procedure  permitting  its  admission  so  that 
the  Jury  oould  determine  voluntariness  with 
instructions  not  to  consider  the  confession  U 
the  Jurors  found  it  not  to  have  been  volun- 
tary. But  several   decisions  last  T«:m  sub- 
stantially undermined  the  rationale  of  these 
cases  "  and  the  defendajits  had  to  overcome 
as  weU  the  decision  In  Spencer  v.  Texas,  385 
U.S.  554   (1967).  In  which  a  closely  divided 
Oourt  held  that  a  dual  trial  was  not  required 
In  a  situation  In  whlcii  a  jury  was  asked  to 
determine  both  the  Issue  of  guilt  and  the 
issue  of  recidivism.  That  Is,  at  the  trial  on 
the  Issue  of  guilt  the  prosecution  could  In- 
troduce as  well   the  record  of  defendant's 
past  convictions  so  that  If  the  jury  found 
defendant  gvillty  the  Jury  could  sentence  him 
as  a  repeating  offender  as  well.  The  majority 
rejected  the  argument  that  Introduction  of 
and  past  record  could  prejudice  the  defend- 
ant before  the  jury  on  the  issue  of  guUt. 


Justice  Harlan  deUvered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  a  single  opinion  dealing  with  both 
McGautha  and  Crampton.  The  Chief  Justice 
and  Justices  Black,  Stewart.  White,  and 
Blackmun  joined  the  opinion  and  Justice 
Black  also  filed  a  brief  concxinence.  There 
were  two  dissents:  Justice  Brennan  wrote  an 
opinion  on  the  standards  Issue  and  Justice 
Douglas  wrote  a  dissent  on  the  single — versus 
dual — jury  Issue.  Each  Joined  the  other's 
opinion  and  Justice  Marshall  Joined  both. 

(A)  Justice  Harlan's  treatment  of  the 
standards  Issue  consisted  of  an  historical 
survey  of  the  progressive  limitation  of  the 
crimes  and  types  of  crimes  for  which  death 
was  the  penalty,  achieved  first  by  efforts  to 
assess  leglslaUve  degrees  of  crimes  and  then 
by  vesting  discretion  in  juries  to  Impose 
death  or  recommend  mercy,  and  of  a  survey 
of  efforts  here  and  in  Great  Britain  to  formu- 
late standards,  all  of  which  had  resulted  In 
little  or  no  real  limitation  on  the  Jury's 
discretion.  Thus,  in  his  view.  It  was  seen 
that  the  standardlees  authority  of  the  jury 
represented  a  steady  progression  from  a 
period  m  which  many  crimes  were  Inflexibly 
capital  to  a  time  when  the  jury  representtng 
the  mores  of  the  conununlty  Imposed  fewer 
and  fewer  death  sentences.  Such  a  history  of 
settled  practice,  the  lodging  of  total  dis- 
cretion in  the  jury  going  back  weU  Into 
the  last  Century,  required  a  strong  showing 
of  constitutional  necessity  In  order  to  be 
upset. 

But  the  record  of  attempts  to  formtilate 
standards.  Justice  Harlan  thought,  showed 
that  the  best  which  had  been  achieved  was 
simply  a  listing  of  some  of  the  factors  which 
a  jury  should  take  Into  account  and  which 
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afforded  only  a  minimal  limitation  on  t  tie 
discretion  the  Jury  exercised. 

"In  light  of  history,  experience,  and  t&e 
present  Umltatlons  of  hiunan  knowledge,  ve 
find  It  quite  Impossible  to  say  that  comm.  t- 
tlng  to  the  untramelled  discretion  of  tie 
jury  the  power  to  pronounce  life  or  death  In 
capital  cases  Is  offensive  to  anything  in  t  ie 
Constitution.  The  States  are  entitled  to  as- 
sume that  Jurors  confronted  with  the  tnly 
awesome  responsibility  of  decreeing  dea;h 
for  a  fellow  human  will  act  with  due  regard 
for  the  consequences  of  their  decision  and 
win  consider  a  variety  of  factors,  many  of 
which  will  have  been  suggested  by  the  evi- 
dence or  by  the  arguments  of  defense  coui- 
sel.  For  a  court  to  attempt  to  catalog  tie 
appropriate  factors  In  this  elusive  area  could 
inhibit  rather  than  expand  the  scope  of  co:i- 
slderatlon,  for  no  list  of  circumstances  wou  Id 
ever  be  really  complete." 

Justice  Brennan's  64-page  dissent  argu<  d 
that  due  process  did  Indeed  require  the  fo-- 
mulatlon  of  standards  to  restrict  the  dlscr  ;- 
tlon  of  Juries  and  to  make  their  decisloi  is 
reviewable.  Substantially  coimpressed,  tl  e 
argument  runs  thus:  One  element  of  due 
process  Is  that  policy  choices  are  made  ard 
articulated  by  responsible  organs  of  goverii- 
ment;  normally,  this  will  be  the  leglslatl'e 
branch  but  in  complicated  areas  the  legisla- 
ture may  delegate  responsibility  provided  It 
does  so  In  ways  which  make  the  ultima  e 
decision  both  responsible  and  reviewable. 
Another  element  of  due  process  is  that  wh«n 
federal  rights  are  Involved  the  States  mJ  y 
not  so  restrict  reviewability  of  the  exerci  ;e 
of  jxjwer  that  federal  review  would  be  li  i- 
effectual  in  protecting  federal  rights. 

As  applied,  the  Justice's  due  process  argi  i- 
ment  would  mean  that  a  State  which  h;  is 
decided  that  some  criminals  will  be  execut*  d 
but  that  others  will  not  must  establish 
standards  by  which  it  can  be  determined  thi  it 
a  convicted  criminal  belong  in  one  class  (ir 
another.  This  action  will  Involve  making  e!:- 
press  Judgments  about  the  penal  ends  whlc  h 
the  State  wishes  to  serve — rehabtlitatio:i, 
retribution,  deterrence,  prevention — and 
about  the  application  of  these  ends  to  pai  - 
tlcular  crimes  which  it  has  made  punishabl ;. 
If  it  vests  sentencing  discretion  In  Juries  t 
must  articulate  the  standards  by  which  tte 
Jury  is  to  decide  and  require  the  Jury  1o 
articulate  Its  reasons  for  the  application  (f 
a  sentence  In  the  particular  case.  In  th  s 
way.  the  process  of  common  law  develop  - 
ment  of  standards  can  be  followed  and  r(  - 
vlewablllty  of  the  Jury's  decision  is  made 
possible. 

(B)  The  Issue  of  the  single  trial  on  tie 
Issues  of  guilt  and  punishment  was  similar!  y 
dealt  with  fairly  briefly  by  Justice  Harlan. 
The  Simmons  case  with  its  emphasis  on  tl^ 
tension  between  constitutional  rights  wa^ 
not  disapproved  but  Its  force  was  consldei- 
ably  lessened.  Instead,  the  Justice  pointed  ta 
the  guilty  plea  cases  from  last  Term,  suprc, 
n.  15,  as  showing  that  the  criminal  Justlcs 
system  was  replete  with  situations  requlrtn; 
the  making  of  difficult  choices  and  the  fact 
that  a  defendant  might  be  required  to  mak  b 
a  choice  between  rights  does  not  necessaril  f 
mean  that  any  constitutional  Issue  has  beei  i 
Joined. 

To  the  argument  that  in  order  to  put  be- 
fore the  Jury  mitigating  matters  on  th! 
question  of  punishment  the  defendant  hal 
to  give  up  his  privilege  against  self-lncrimlf 
nation.  Justice  Harlan  agreed  that  the  effect 
of  making  that  choice  might  well  have  thab 
result.  But  In  this  sense,  the  choice  was  no 
different  than  deciding  to  take  the  stand  fc) 
testify  In  one's  behalf  knowing  that  to  do  so 
meant  giving  up  the  privilege  to  remain  silent 
on  cross-examination  about  matters  reason- 
ably related  to  the  subject  matter  of  his 
direct  testimony  or  that  taking  the  stanfl 
would  permit  one  to  be  cross  examined  about 
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any  prior  criminal  record.  Thus,  neither  the 
express  language  of  the  Plfth  Amendment 
privilege  nor  the  policies  underlying  It  were 
Implicated  by  the  fact  that  trial  structure 
may  create  pressure  upon  a  defendant  to 
testify  when  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent. 
Neither,  continued  the  Justice,  did  the  con- 
verse of  the  argument  require  a  different 
result.  Assuming  without  deciding  that  a  de- 
fendant might  have  some  federal  constitu- 
tional right  to  present  evidence  or  testimony 
bearing  on  the  issue  of  punishment,  the 
Court  could  see  no  federal  constitutional 
violation  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
single-trial  structure  might  lead  some  de- 
fendants to  forgo  this  right.  Again,  it  was 
merely  an  example  of  a  defendant  faced  with 
a  difficult  decision. 

Justice  Douglas'  dissent  argued  that  the 
burdening  of  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination was  Impermissible.  The  single- 
trial  procedure  was  not  simply  an  example  of 
a  system  which  Incidentally  put  a  defendant 
to  a  hard  choice;  It  was  instead  a  procedure 
which  could  operate  no  other  way.  Addition- 
ally, the  Justice  thought  due  process  re- 
quired that  a  defendant  be  afforded  a  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  address  his  sentencers 
on  the  issue  of  the  sentence,  a  right  which 
the  single-trial  procedure  plainly  denied. 

(C)  Concluding,  Justice  Harlan  empha- 
sized that  dual  trials  and  promulgation  of 
standards  might  well  be  the  best  procedures 
in  terms  of  policy  and  might  accord  with  the 
enlightened  ideas  of  students  of  criminology. 
But  the  Court  was  reviewing  the  procedures 
according  to  constitutional  standards.  "The 
Constitution  requires  no  more  than  that 
trials  be  fairly  conducted  and  that  guaran- 
teed rights  of  defendants  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected. .  .  .  The  procedures  which  peti- 
tioners challenge  are  those  by  which  most 
capital  trials  in  this  country  are  conducted, 
and  by  which  all  were  conducted  until  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  determined  that  these 
procedures  are  consistent  with  the  rights  to 
which  petitioners  were  constitutionally  en- 
titled, and  that  their  trials  were  entirely 
fair." 

Justice  Black  noted  that  he  agreed  gen- 
erally with  Justice  Harlan's  views  but  he  ob- 
jected to  any  assertion  by  the  Court  of 
power  to  Judge  whether  criminal  trials  were 
"unfair"  or  "unreasonable"  or  some  other 
such  standard.  The  Court  could  only  decide 
whether  any  express  or  Implied  federal  con- 
stitutional right  had  been  violated.  The  Jus- 
tice also  rejected  the  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  contention  raised  by  some 
amid  briefs. 

VI 

As  we  have  noted  the  issues  In  these  two 
cases  did  not  go  to  the  constitutionality  per 
se  of  capital  punishment  and  do  not  shed 
any  clear  light  on  the  prospect  for  success 
or  failure  of  the  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" argument  should  the  Court  review  It, 
although  It  must  be  thought  unlikely  that 
such  an  argument  would  stand  a  substantial 
possibility  of  being  sustained.  But  there  are 
about  120  cases  on  the  Court's  docket  which 
do  raise  some  variation  of  this  Issue  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  Court  will  review  one 
or  more  of  the  cases  before  permitting  the 
resumption   of  executions  In  this  Country. 

The  result  of  the  procedural  attack  in 
these  cases  and  the  probable  result  of  the 
substantive  attack  will  no  doubt  change  the 
focus  of  the  capital  punishment  controversy 
from  the  constitutional  attack  In  the  courts 
back  to  the  legislative  front  where  It  was 
fought  over  for  so  long.  The  most  lasting,  11 
the  Court  adheres  to  the  decision  and  re- 
quires Its  observance  by  the  lower  courts,  ef- 
fect of  this  momentary  change  In  tactics  by 
antl-capltal  punishment  foes  has  been  the 
ruling  In  Witherspoon  which  has  opened  up 
Juries  throughout  the  country  to  scrupled 
persons;  this  may  well  have  the  effect  of  re- 


ducing the  number  of  death  sentences 
handed  down,  unless  the  Court  permits  less 
than  unanimous  verdicts  on  the  Issue." 

Whatever  may  be  the  long-term  trends,  the 
short-range  prospect  Is  the  possibility  that 
the  absence  of  executions  since  mid- 1967  is 
about  to  end. 
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NEEDED:  WAGE  BOARD 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Government  employs  about  800,000 
hourly  workers,  who  represent  virtually 
every  kind  of  skill  and  experience  to  be 
found.  Knowing  this,  you  would  expect 
that  clear  and  comprehensive  laws  ex- 
isted to  govern  the  pay  and  benefits  these 
workers  receive — but  that  is  not  the  csise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pay  arrange- 
ments for  this  army  of  workers  are  based 
solely  on  regulations  and  the  powers  that 
the  executive  considers  its  own  inherent 
or  derived  authority. 

But  Congress  has  specific  and  com- 
prehensive laws  dealing  with  the  pay  and 
perquisites  of  every  other  kind  of  Fed- 
eral employee — the  military  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  the  civil  servants — and 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  hourly  workers  have  no  such 
law  to  look  to. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  grave  omission, 
and  it  ought  to  be  corrected.  Last  year 
Congress  approved  basic  wage  board 
legislation,  only  to  see  it  vetoed.  We  have 
bills  before  us  again  which  intend  to  re- 
solve this  question.  I  am  sponsor  of  one 
such  bill. 

I  believe  that  whatever  we  do,  we  must 
provide  basic  legislation-  governing  the 
pay  of  hourly  employees;  they  have  a 
right  to  this,  and  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  that  right  and  honor  it. 

I  also  believe  that  any  wage  board 
legislation  must  provide  certain  basic 
principles,  which  I  outlined  in  detail  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OLlcc  and  Civil 
Service. 

First,  wage  board  legislation  should 
provide  for  a  national  advisory  coun- 
cil, where  the  problems  of  labor  and 


management  alike  could  be  discussed  and 
resolved.  Although  there  is  such  a  coun- 
cil now,  legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  legalize  it,  smd  define  its  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities. 

Second,  the  wage  board  legislation 
should  spell  out  a  system  of  grades  and 
steps  vidthin  grades,  together  with  the 
times  required  for  advancement  on  sen- 
iority— given  satisfactory  service — and 
with  definite  differentials  between  the 
steps.  Any  such  provision  ought  to  con- 
tain incentives  that  will  encourage  work- 
ers to  advance;  the  present  system  is 
no  system  at  all,  and  contains  many  dis- 
incentives— legislation  such  as  I  have 
proposed  would  remedy  this. 

Third,  legislation  should  provide  a 
uniform  differential  payment  for  the 
various  shifts  of  work. 

Fourth,  we  should  provide  in  law  the 
same  kind  of  "saved  pay"  protection  for 
hourly  workers  as  we  do  other  civil  serv- 
ice employees  who  are  forced  to  take 
lower  grade  jobs  because  of  reductions 
in  force.  There  should  be  no  reason  why 
one  worker  has  this  privilege  and  an- 
other does  not. 

Fifth,  we  should  clarify  and  bring  into 
its  proper  place  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment. This  important  legislation  en- 
abled many  workers  to  receive  more  ade- 
quate pay,  pay  that  was  commensurate — 
or  more  nearly  so — with  their  skills  than 
had  been  the  case  previously.  We  should 
retain  this  enactment  and  this  protec- 
tion, and  make  it  a  permanent  part  of 
any  legislation  governing  wage  board 
employees. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  bring 
all  nonappropriated  fund  employees  un- 
der the  wage  board  system  that  would  be 
provided  by  my  bill.  These  employees — 
and  there  are  perhaps  143,000  of  them — 
work  on  military  bases  in  activities  lil:e 
post  exchanges  and  officers  clubs.  Very 
often,  you  will  find  two  people  working 
side  by  side  doing  identical  work,  at  dif- 
ferentials of  $1  an  hour  or  more — 
simply  because  one  is  a  nonappropriated 
fund  employee  and  the  other  is  under 
the  wage  board.  That  is  not  right;  we 
should  assure  that  all  workers  in  the 
military  installations  receive  adequate 
pay,  governed  by  Congress,  and  pro- 
tected by  statute.  Bringing  nonappropri- 
ated fund  employees  under  the  wage 
board  system  is  absolutely  essential  t^ 
justice  and  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  points  are 
stated  more  completely  in  the  statement 
I  provided  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  last  week.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  dedication, 
its  hard  work,  and  its  outstanding 
achievements.  I  know  that  Chairman 
Henderson  and  his  colleagues  will  bring 
the  House  a  just  bill — one  that  surely  is 
needed,  and  which  the  committee  has 
pressed  for  these  many  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask   consent  at  this 
point  to  make  my  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee a  part  of  the  Record: 
Statement  of  Henky  B.  Gonzalez,  Member 
OF  Congress 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  here  to  support  my 
own  bill.  H.R.  5211  and  similar  bills  that 
would  provide  for  the  first  time  systematic 
legislation  governing  the  pay  rates  of  the 
800.000  or  more  Federal  employees  who  are 


paid  on  an  hourly  basis — the  so-called  wage 
board  or  blue  collar  employees. 

There  are  in  my  district  perhaps  twenty 
thousand  people  who  would  be  directly  af- 
fected by  this  legislation.  These  workers 
range  from  skilled  aircraft  technicians  to 
warehouse  employees  and  store  clerks;  they 
work  on  machines  as  complex  as  the  mind 
of  man  has  ever  devised,  and  they  also  per- 
form simple,  hard  labor — and  carry  out  every 
kind  of  task  in  between.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  workers  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
bin.  but  they  all  have  a  common  grievance 
and  a  common  need,  and  they  all  need  this 
legislation. 

All  employees  of  the  government,  save 
wage  board  workers,  have  salary  schedules 
that  are  set  by  statute,  by  Congress.  These 
employees — soldiers,  clerks,  managers,  tech- 
nicians— all  know  that  their  pay  Is  set  by 
systematic  legislation.  But  the  wage  board 
employees  have  no  such  legislation.  They  are 
paid  through  a  system  that  has  been  en- 
tirely the  creation  of  the  Executive  branch: 
the  rules  of  pay  are,  for  these  employees, 
anything  but  systematic  and  anything  but 
set   In   law. 

This  bill  proposes  In  the  first  place  to  give 
wage  grade  employees  the  same  kind  of  sys- 
tematic law  governing  pay  and  benefits  that 
covers  every  other  Federal  employee.  This  Is 
only  right. 

I  realize  that  the  Administration  feels  that 
this  legislation  would  take  some  of  Its  powers 
away.  That  may  be  true,  but  It  offers  no 
reason  for  excluding  these  employees  from 
the  same  kind  of  statutory  pay  legislation 
that  governs  every  other  Federal  employee. 

The  Administration  vetoed  a  bill  similar 
to  this  one  last  year,  saying  that  It  was  In- 
flationary. But  the  same  President  who 
vetoed  this  legislation  last  year  signed  a  far 
mors  costly  pay  raise  for  general  schedule 
workers  only  a  few  days  earlier.  I  believe 
it  Is  Incumbent  on  us  to  demand  of  the  Ad- 
ministration a  clear  explanation  of  their  de- 
sires— either  they  do  not  want  legislation 
establishing  hourly  wage  pay  systems,  or  they 
want  no  pay  raises,  or  they  want  something 
else.  But  we  must  demand  that  the  Admin- 
istration for  once  decide  what  It  wants. 

Aside  from  the  desirabllty  of  establishing 
a  sound  legal  framework  for  n-age  board  em- 
ployees, this  bill  would  provide  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  changes  and  benefits  from  the 
present  system. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional advisory  council  that  would  assist  in 
establishing  policy.  This  council  would  be 
composed  of  management  and  employee 
representatives  alike,  and  would  for  the  first 
time  have  clearly  defined  duties. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  an  enlarged 
system  of  steps  within  pay  grade,  with  auto- 
matic Increases  after  stipulated  lengths  of 
satisfactory  service.  This  enlarged  structure 
of  steps  within  each  grade  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  possibility  for  wage  advancement 
for  all  workers,  but  especially  for  those  in  the 
lower  ends  of  the  wage  scale.  This  increased 
number  of  steps  would  give  all  workers  In- 
centives for  better  performance;  It  would 
ease  the  feeling  that  too  many  employees  now 
have,  of  being  "dead-ended". 

Third,  the  bill  provides  defined  pay  differ- 
entials for  various  shifts.  This  would  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  for  shift  differentials 
across  the  country — something  that  Is  badly 
needed. 

Fourth,  the  bUl  would  provide  the  same 
kind  of  "saved  pay"  protection  for  hourly 
workers  that  Is  now  given  to  general  sched- 
ule employees  who  are  forced  to  take  a  reduc- 
tion In  grade  due  to  cutbacks  In  the  person- 
nel force. 

Fifth,  the  bill  clarifies  and  makes  perma- 
nent the  provisions  of  the  Monroney  Amend- 
ment. 

This  U  especially  Important  to  employees 
In  my  district.  Before  the  enactment  of  the 
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Monroney  Amendment,  Jt  was  not  unusii  ii. 
lor  me  to  find  an  extremely  skilled  craftsmi  ,n 
performing  work  at  wages  far  below  anything 
that  resembled  fair  rates,  for  the  simple  re|i- 
son  that  the  local  Industry  surveys  could  nt>t 
locate  Jobs  In  private  Industry  that  wet-e 
similar.  With  the  Monroney  amendment,  tke 
wage  board  surveys  can  be  made  outside  tie 
local  areas,  so  that  comparable  Jobs  are  ac- 
tually used  to  determine  what  the  pay  rate 
actually  should  be.  j 

I  might  digress  here  to  say  that  the  wate 
board  system  In  general  creates  serious  1 
equities  for  workers  In  my  district. 

Those  who  established  the  wage  board  Sj,- 
tem  probably  believed  that  most  workers 
would  be  engaged  In  Jobs  that  are  similar  to 
Jobs  performed  In  the  local  private  mark^. 
But  In  fact  this  Is  not  always  so.  | 

In  the  case  of  the  biggest  wage  board  em- 
ployer In  my  district,  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  \Ie 
have  a  very  large  Industrial  type  operatloti. 
But  the  San  Antonio  economic  structure  Js 
not  that  of  a  large  Industrial  area;  It  Is  domi- 
nated by  retail  and  service  type  Industries. 
In  fact,  San  Antonio  manufacturing  eni- 
ployees  only  make  up  about  16%  of  the  whole 
local  work  force — about  10%  less  than  yob 
would  And  In  moet  cities  of  similar  size,  ao 
the  area  wage  system  In  San  Antonio  Is  al- 
temptlng  to  And  Industrial  pay  rates  In  a^i 
economy  where  Industry  In  abnormally  loV 
in  size.  The  result  Is  that  a  wage  board  worker 
Is  San  Antonio  may  make  about  twenty  or 
even  thirty  per  cent  less  than  the  same  kind 
of  wage  board  worker  In  the  town  of  Cksrpi^ 
Chrlstl,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant. 1 
The  reason  Is  that  In  Ck)rpu3  Chrlstl  the 
are  Industries  to  be  surveyed  that  do  off^ 
higher  pay.  Ironically,  though,  the  overall 
economic  structure  In  that  city,  in  terms 
unemployment  and  median  Income,  Is  ni 
significantly  different  from  that  of  San  A 
tonlo. 

This  Is  an  injustice  that  may  be  inevitabli 
as  long  as  we  have  a  pay  system  that  Is  gov 
erned  by  local  labor  market  rates.  It  Is 
problem  that  the  Committee  should  studj. 
The  very  least  that  Congress  can  do  abou 
this  situation  is  to  Insure  that  the  Monronet 
Amendment  is  made  part  of  the  basic  wage 
board  legislation,  because  that  measure  ha$ 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about 
equity.  " 

Finally,  this  bill  will  bring  into  the  wag 
system  the  non-appropriated  fund  employ 
ees,  who  now  number  about  143,000  person: 

A  good  number  of  non-appropriated  fun, 
activity  employees  live  and  work  In  my  dls 
trlct.  I  have  found  that  In  many  cases  the 
are  vastly  underpaid,  even  though  the  Ex 
change  Service — which  employs  most  ol 
them — claims  that  these  persons  are  paid  o. 
a  comparable  level  with  people  having  slm 
liar  Jobs  in  private  Industry.  Under  exlstlnj 
clrcimistances,  it  is  possible  in  my  dlstric 
for  two  people  driving  a  forkllft  truck  in  vir 
tually  the  same  warehouse  to  have  a  pay  dif 
ferentlal  of  $1.00  or  more  per  hour — and  th 
non-appropriated  fund  employee  is  righ 
when  he  can't  understand  why  It  is  that  hi 
work  earns  him  so  much  less  than  a  wagi 
board  employee  gets  for  the  Identical  task.  , 
cannot  understand  this  kind  of  Inequity 
either. 

Just  as  Congress  insisted  on  coordinated 
wage  board  rates,  so  that  a  GSA  Janitor  and 
a  Defense  Janitor  In  the  same  town  now  gel 
the  same  pay — so  should  we  insist  that  non- 
appropriated fund  employees  enjoy  the  same 
kind  of  coordinated  pay.  That  is  what  would 
result  from  this  provision  of  the  bill.  It  la 
Just,  it  Is  right,  and  it  Is  needed.  I  urge  the 
ComnUttee  to  support  this  concept. 

The  bill  that  the  Committee  reports  will 
no  doubt  differ  in  many  respects  from  the 
one  that  I  have  Introduced.  But  I  believe  that 
we  are  agreed  on  the  basic  concepts  that 
wage  board  legislation  should  contain,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  general  principles  In 
my  bUl  wUl  be  endorsed  by  the  Committee 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  wage  legislation  Is  ur- 
gently needed,  more  so  now  than  a  year  ago. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  thorough  and 
diligent  efforts  that  you  and  your  Committee 
have  undertaken  on  this  legislation  In  the 
past.  I  know  that  you  will  act  promptly  on 
this  bill,  because  I  know  that  you  eigree  with 
me  that  Justice  delayed  Is  Justice  denied — 
and  this  legislation  is  only  simple  Justice. 


THE  $3  BILLION  RAPID  DEPRECIA- 
TION GIVEAWAY— CONGRESS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  BYPASSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  reduce  corporate 
income  taxes  by  $3  billion  a  year  by  al- 
lowing business  property  to  be  depre- 
ciated more  rapidly. 

Most  independent  legal  authorities 
have  concluded  that  existing  law  does 
not  permit  such  a  drastic  change  in  cor- 
porate tax  liability  solely  by  administra- 
tive action.  If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it 
must  be  done  by  Congress  and  not  by 
administrative  fiat  under  the  guise  of 
issuing  "interpretive"  regulations. 

Representative  Charles  Vanik  will 
present  a  resolution  to  the  Democratic 
caucus  this  Wednesday  urging  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  act  promptly  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  a  measure  "either 
prohibiting  or  explicitly  authorizing"  the 
Treasury's  proposed  depreciation  regu- 
lations. Such  action  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  retain  its  constitutional  author- 
ity "to  lay  and  collect  taxes"  in  the  face 
of  this  challenge  from  the  executive. 

The  legal  and  constitutional  issues 
have  been  well  discussed  by  Boris  I.  Bitt- 
ker,  Sterling  Professor  of  law  at  Yale 
University,  in  statements  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  last  month.  Professor  Bitt- 
ker's  initial  April  5  statement  was  re- 
sponded to  in  an  April  12  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  law  firm  of  Covington  & 
Burling.  The  Covington  statement  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  28,  1971,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) — pages  12346- 
12351.  Subsequently  Professor  Bittker 
submitted  a  rebuttal  to  the  Covington 
statement. 

I  ask  that  both  of  Professor  Bittker's 
statements  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Re:  Teeasurt  AuTHoarrT  to  Issue  the  Pro- 
posed    "Asset    Deprecution    Range    Sys- 
tem"   Regulations 
(By   Boris   I.   Bittker,   Sterling  Professor  of 

Law,  Yale  University) 
To:  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  Attn:  CC:LR:T 
On  March  12.  1971.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment issued  proposed  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  liberalized  system  of  depreciation 
for  machinery,  equipment  and  certain  other 
property— the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  or 
ADR  System — announced  by  President  Nixon 
and  former  Treasury  Secretary  David  M. 
Kennedy  on  January  11th.  Mr.  Kennedy  as- 
serted that  the  ADR  System  was  "based  on 
an  Intensive  study  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  its  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
steps  needed  to  provide  greater  investment 
Incentives  and  for  Job  creation."  He  also 
stated : 


"The  reform  of  depreciation  policy  will  en- 
courage business  to  Increase  its  Investment 
in  new  machinery  and  equipment,  and  by 
providing  significant  tax  reductions  In  1971 
and  subsequent  years,  will  help  business  ac- 
cumulate the  capital  required  for  invest- 
ment. As  a  result,  our  economic  growth  will 
be  stimulated  strongly  and  many  new  Jobs 
created  for  those  who  are  now  unemployed 
or  who  win  enter  the  work  force  In  the  fu- 
ture. Every  American — manufacturers,  farm- 
ers, miners,  storeowners,  professional  and 
service  companies,  all  others  and  those  who 
work  therein — will  benefit. 

"By  liberalizing  and  simplifying  the  de- 
preciation provisions  of  the  tax  law,  we  also 
have  taken  a  needed  step  to  help  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  modernize  their  productive  facili- 
ties and  keen  abreast  of  rapidly  changing 
technology.  New  and  better  equipment  In 
American  Industry  will  bring  increased  pro- 
ductivity, and  a  strengthening  of  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  country's  goods  in 
world   markets." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  determine 
whether  the  Treasury  Department  has  the 
authority  to  adopt  these  measures  by  the 
issuance  of  regulations  under  existing  law, 
without  further  action  by  Congress  in  the 
form  of  enabling  legislation. 

A.  The  "Asset  Depreciation  Range  System" 
The  ADR  System  consists  of  four  Interre- 
lated departures  from  the  existing  deprecia- 
tion rvUes: 

1.  "Range"  ot  depreciable  lives.  The  ADR 
System  grants  an  election  under  which  tax- 
payers may  depreciate  assets  over  a  period 
selected  by  them,  within  a  range  sfjecifled 
for  designated  classes  of  assets.  The  range  al- 
lowable under  this  "Asset  Depreciation 
Range  System"  runs  from  20  percent  below 
the  present  guideline  lives  (promulgated  In 
1962)  to  20  percent  above  these  lives.  The 
ADR  System  applies  only  to  assets  that  are 
placed  m  service  after  December  31,  1970, 
and  it  excludes  (a)  buildings  and  their 
structural  components  (with  some  excep- 
tions, disciused  below)  and  (b)  property 
used  outside  the  United  States. 

2.  Write-off  of  certain  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  expenditures.  A  taxpayer  who 
elects  to  depreciate  eligible  property  under 
the  ADR  System  is  granted  a  further  elec- 
tion, In  the  form  of  a  special  "repair  allow- 
ance." This  Is  a  privilege  to  deduct  expendi- 
tures for  the  "repair,  maintenance,  rehabili- 
tation, and  Improvement"  of  eligible  prop- 
erty (up  to  a  specified  amount,  and  subject 
to  an  exception  for  'excluded  additions,"  de- 
scribed below) ,  even  though  part  or  all  of 
the  expenditures  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
treated  as  capital  improvements  under  §  263, 
with  the  result  that  (absence  an  election) 
they  could  not  be  deducted  currently  but 
would  instead  have  to  be  depreciated  over  an 
appropriate  period  of  years.  The  privilege  Is 
exercisable  annually:  It  covers  deductible  re- 
pairs as  well  as  non-deductible  rehabilita- 
tion and  Improvement  expenditures,  and  re- 
quires the  electing  taxpayer  to  capitalize  any 
such  amounts  in  excess  of  the  applicable  re- 
pair allowance.  The  "repair  allowance"  was 
not  described  by  the  President  or  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  their  January  announcements  of  the 
ADR  System,  but  was  unveiled  for  the  first 
time  in  the  proposed  regulatloi^. 

3.  "First-year  convention."  In  the  year  of 
acquisition,  eligible  property  will  entitle  the 
taxpayer  to  either  a  full  year  or  a  half  year 
of  depreciation,  depending  upon  whether  It 
Is  placed  In  service  in  the  first  half  or  second 
half  of  the  year.  This  election  will  be  an  al- 
ternative to  the  "half-year"  convention  of 
existing  law,  under  which  half  a  year's  de- 
preciation may  be  taken  for  all  assets  placed 
in  service  during  a  given  year. 

4.  Termination  of  the  "reserve  ratio  test." 
The  "reserve  ratio  test,"  promulgated  In 
1962  as  a  backstop  to  the  reduced  guideline 
lives  then  announced,  is  to  be  terminated  for 
post-1970  years  under  regulations  to  be  is- 
sued "In  the  near  future." 
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The  proposed  regrulatlons  also  contain 
rules  relating  to  the  salvage  value  and  re- 
tirement of  property  depreciated  under  the 
ADR  System. 

In  my  opinion,  for  the  reasons  set  out  be- 
low: 

(a)  The  Treasury  does  not  have  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  permit  taxpayers  to  de- 
preciate assets  over  the  ranges  proposed  by 
the  ADR  System  or  to  deduct  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  expenditures  as  part  of  a 
"repair  allowance;"  and 

(b)  If  Interpreted  to  support  these  aspects 
of  the  ADR  System,  the  statutory  provisions 
on  which  the  Treasury  relies  would  equally 
support  the  most  extraordinary  departures 
from  widely-accepted  principles  regarding 
the  division  between  current  expenditures 
and  capital  Items  in  the  computation  of  tax- 
able Income. 

B.   The  revenue  impact  and  economic 
objectives  of  the  ADR  System 

Before  setting  out  the  basis  for  these 
conclusions,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
revenue  impact  and  economic  objectives  of 
the  ADR  System.  These  aspects  of  the  ADR 
System  are  so  drastic  In  their  Implications 
as  to  raise,  in  and  of  themselves,  serious 
questions  about  the  Treasury's  authority  to 
issue  the  proposed  regulations  without  ex- 
plicit Ck)ngresslonal  authority. 

1.  Revenue  loss.  The  Treasury  estimates 
that  the  revenue  loss  from  the  ADR  System 
will  start  at  $0.8  billion  in  fiscal  1971,  and 
will  range  thereafter  from  $3.0  billion  In  fis- 
cal 1972  to  $3.8  billion  In  fiscal  1980,  with  a 
high  of  $4.7  billion  In  fiscal  1976. 

I  do  not  recall  any  action  by  the  Treasury 
In  prior  years  under  amy  of  the  statutory 
sources  on  which  It  now  purports  to  act,  or 
indeed  under  any  other  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  with  such  momentous 
revenue  consequences.  While  Congress  might 
perhaps  vest  the  Treasury  with  this  extra- 
ordinary authority  over  the  level  of  federal 
revenue  collections — authority  that  is  a  first 
cousin  to  the  power  to  fix  the  tax  rates  them- 
selves— the  Treasury's  claim  that  it  now  has 
the  power  by  reg^ulations  to  alter  revenue  col- 
lections by  $35  billion  or  more  in  a  decade 
calls  for  close  scrutiny. 

An  instructive  parallel  may  be  found  in 
the  enactment  by  Congress,  in  1954,  of  Sec- 
tions 452  and  462  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  designed  to  bring  tax  account- 
ing Into  closer  harmony  with  business  ac- 
counting by  permitting  taxpayers  to  post- 
pone the  recognition  of  prepaid  Income  and 
to  deduct  reserves  for  estimated  exjjenses. 
When  the  Treasury  concluded  that  those 
provisions  would  cause  a  larger  loss  of  rev- 
enue than  estimated,  it  rushed  to  Congress 
with  an  urgent  request,  which  was  granted, 
for  repeal  of  the  provisions.  In  contrast  to 
the  panic  Induced  in  the  Treasury  by  the 
possibility  of  a  one-time  transitional  loss  of 
several  billion  dollars  (an  estimate  that  the 
Congressional  committees  thought  was  too 
high) ,  we  now  have  a  claim  by  the  Treasury 
that  it  can,  on  its  own  initiative,  court  a 
continuing  loss,  estimated  to  range  from  $0.8 
to  $4.7  billion  each  year  for  at  least  10  years. 

The  Treasury,  to  be  sure,  predicts  that  in- 
creased business  activity  and  employment 
"will  provide  substantial  additional  feed- 
back revenues  to  offset  these  reductions." 
This  Is  of  course  a  standard — virtually  boil- 
erplate— accompaniment  to  proposed  tax  re- 
ductions. Giving  the  fullest  possible  weight 
to  these  countervailing  forces,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Treasury  proposal  entails 
such  enormotis  revenue  consequences  that 
one  may  properly  ask:  "Did  Congress  really 
authorize  this  trip?" 

2.  "Interpretative  regulation^'  or  basic  fis- 
cal policy-making?  Under  §  7805,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  "prescribe 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title,"  ambiguities  and  un- 
certainties in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  can 
be  resolved:   and  such  "interpretative"  reg- 


ulations are  entitled  to  great  weight.  See 
Koshland  v.  Helvering,  298  U.S.  441   (1936J.: 

"Where  the  (revenue]  act  uses  ambiguous 
terms,  or  Is  of  doubtftil  construction,  a  clari- 
fying regulation  or  one  Indicating  the  method 
of  Its  application  to  specific  cases  not  only 
Is  permissible  but  Is  to  be  given  great  weight 
by  the  oowrts.  And  the  same  principle  gov- 
erns where  the  statute  merely  expresses  a 
general  rule  and  invests  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  authority  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations appropriate  to  its  enforcement.  But 
where.  .  .  .  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  un- 
ambiguous, and  Its  directions  specific,  there 
Is  no  power  to  ametnd  It  by  regulation." 

This  modest  role  for  regulations — either 
in  gaps  deliberately  left  by  (Congress  to  the 
interpreting  an  ambiguous  statute  or  filling 
the  sweeping  objectives  of  the  ADR  System, 
administrator — is  not  easily  reconciled  with 
as  announced  by  the  President  and  the  Treas- 
viry,  viz.,  to  create  Jobs,  promote  economic 
growth,  strengthen  oui  balance  of  payments, 
increase  productivity,  and  modernize  produc- 
tive facilities.  Of  course,  a  valid  regulation 
is  not  undermined  by  the  fact  that  it  simul- 
taneously serves  broad  economic  objectives. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  these  dramatic 
claims  for  the  ADR  System  properly  Invite 
an  Inquiry  into  whether  the  Treasury,  in 
its  conviction  that  the  national  economy 
needs  a  shot  In  the  arm,  has  forgotten  to 
ask  Congress  for  permission  to  administer 
the  stimulant. 

3.  Administrative  substitute  for  the  invest- 
ment credit?  The  possibility  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  exceeded  Its  authority  is  heightened 
by  the  strong  resemblance  that  the  ADR 
System  bears  to  the  Investment  credit,  which 
was  repealed  by  Congress,  after  ample  debate, 
in  1969.  Thus,  the  ADR  System  applies  only  to 
so-called  "eligible  property,''  which  Is  defined 
by  reference  to  the  two  major  criteria  em- 
ployed by  {  48  in  defining  the  property  that 
was  eligible  for  the  investment  credit.  These 
criteria,  enacted  by  Congress  to  define  "in- 
vestment credit  property"  and  adopted  by 
the  ADR  regulations  to  define  "eligible  prop- 
erty"— are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  property  must  be  either  tangible 
personal  property,  or  other  tangible  prop- 
erty (not  Including  buildings  and  their 
structural  components)  If  (1)  used  as  an 
Integral  part  of  manufacturing,  production, 
or  extraction,  or  of  furnishing  transporta- 
tion, communication,  electrical  energy,  gas, 
water,  or  sewerage  disposal  services,  or  (2) 
constituting  a  research  or  storage  facility 
for  the  foregoing  activities.  Save  for  the 
omission  of  a  provision  relating  to  elevators 
and  escalators,  these  requirements  are  taken 
from  the  general  definition  of  "Investment 
credit  property"  In  5  48(a)  (1).  In  that  con- 
text, they  embodied  a  Judgment  by  Con- 
gress that  the  acquisition  of  these  types  of 
property — and  not  other  types — should  be 
encouraged  by  a  deliberate  offer  of  a  tax  in- 
centive. The  lines  of  demarcation,  however, 
make  no  sense  whatsoever  if  the  ADR  regu- 
lations are  Intended  to  refiect  the  Impact  of 
technological  or  economic  change  on  the  use- 
ful service  lives  of  business  equipment.  They 
can  be  understood  only  as  the  result  of  a 
Treasury  decision  that  Investment  In  par- 
ticular types  of  property  should  be  en- 
couraged by  a  tax  Incentive,  and  that  other 
types  of  property  are  not  deserving  of  this 
Incentive.  This  decision  may  be  sound  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  policy,  but  It  can  hardly  be 
defended  as  an  "Interpretation"  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

(b)  The  second  criterion  of  "eligible  prop- 
erty" Is  that  it  must  be  "predominantly  used 
within  the  United  States."  Here  again,  the 
proposed  ADR  regulatloiLS  turn  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "Investment  credit  property,"  incor- 
porating by  reference  the  elaborate  rules  of 
§  48(a)  (2)  and  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. If  the  ADR  rules  were  Intended  to 
reflect  the  Impact  of  technology  on  the  useful 
service    lives   of   business   equipment,   they 


would  not  require  a  taxpayer  to  dlstlngviisb 
between  equipment  used  in  Buffalo  and  the 
same  equipment  used  In  Toronto,  between 
a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  same  type  of  vessel 
documented  under  the  laws  of  Liberia,  or  be- 
tween a  truck  driven  between  Toronto  and 
Buffalo  and  the  same  truck  If  driven  between 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  All  of  these  distinc- 
tions were  thought  by  Congress  to  have  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  investment  credit, 
which  was  designed  to  encourage  domestic 
Investment  only  In  order  to  improve  our 
International  competitive  position.  The  same 
rules  might  be  equally  appropriate  If  Con- 
gress decided  either  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit,  or  to  provide  a  substitute  for  it  by 
authorizing  the  fast  amortization  of  business 
equipment.  Their  use  by  the  Treasury  rein- 
forces the  conclusion  that  it  is  seeking  by 
regulation  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  in- 
vestment credit.' 

This  attempt  would  be  suspect  In  any 
event,  but  it  Is  made  even  more  dubious  by 
the  language  used  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  recommending  repeal  of  the 
Investment  credit  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969: 

".  .  .  even  though  an  Investment  credit 
may  have  been  useful  in  the  past  in  inducing 
investment  In  periods  when  there  was  a 
large  deficiency  of  Investment,  it  Is  not 
clear  that  the  same  type  of  problem  will  be 
faced  In  the  future.  For  this  reason  also, 
the  committee  concluded  that  it  was  better 
to  repeal  the  credit,  rather  than  suspend  it. 
//  the  need  should,  in  the  future,  arise  for 
a  further  stimulant  to  investment,  the  Con- 
gress uHll  then  be  free  to  consider  various 
alternative  types  of  treatment.  Moreover,  It 
Is  not  clear,  once  the  appropriate  rate  of  In- 
vestment has  been  restored,  whether  in  the 
future  special  Inducements  to  investment 
will  again  become  necessary.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  normal  Incentives  of  potentially 
greater  profits  In  the  context  of  a  stable 
growth,  full  employment  economy  will  pro- 
vide the  investment  needed  without  resort 
to  special  devices  to  stimulate  Investments 
which,  on  occasion,  appear  to  give  rise  to 
Investment  booms."  (S.  Rept.  No.  91-552,  p. 
226;  emphasis  added.) 

4.  Administrative  adoption  of  cost  recovery 
method?  The  ADR  System  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  "cost  recovery"  method 
of  accoimtlng  for  capital  outlays.  Indeed, 
President  Nixon  described  the  proposal  as 
"consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Business  Tax- 


'The  dollar  advantage  of  permitting  tax- 
payers to  depreciate  their  business  equip- 
ment 20%  faster  than  the  1962  guideline  lives 
depends  upon  the  life  of  the  asset,  the 
method  of  allocating  depreciation,  the  sal- 
vage value,  and  the  taxpayer's  tax  rate  and 
time  preference  for  money.  A  1969  Treasury 
study  (Tax  Depreciation  Policy  Options: 
Measures  of  Effectiveness  and  Estimated 
Revenue  Losses,  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
116,  pt.  19.  p.  25684)  estimates  that  a  40 
percent  reduction  In  the  1962  guideline  lives 
is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  In  the  price  of 
the  asset  of  6.8  to  8.7  percent,  assuming  an 
unadjusted  useful  life  of  10  to  20  years,  a  tax 
rate  of  48  percent,  and  an  after-tax  rate  of 
return  of  12  percent.  A  20  percent  reduction, 
as  proposed  by  the  ADR  System,  would  of 
course  be  less  advantageous,  but  It  would 
be  augmented  by  four  other  factors:  (i)  the 
opportunity  to  deduct  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement expenditures  by  electing  the  "re- 
pair allowance,"  (2)  the  eUmlnatlon  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test,  so  that  a  taxpayer  can 
apply  the  20%  reduction  to  the  1962  guide- 
line lives  even  if  they  are  shorter  than  the 
actual  service  lives  of  his  assets,  as  reflected 
by  his  replacement  experience,  (3)  the 
liberalized  first-year  convention,  and  (4)  the 
ADR  System's  more  tolerant  treatment  of 
salvage  values. 
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atlon,"  whose  central  recommendation  was 
that  "for  machinery  and  equipment,  ths 
present  depreciation  system  be  replaced  by  i 
simplified  system  of  cost  recovery  allow- 
ances" over  periods  40  percent  shorter  tha:i 
the  1962  gruldellnes.  This  idea  has  of  cours9 
been  In  the  air  for  some  time;  another  recent 
Instance  is  the  1969  proposal  of  the  ABA 
Section  of  Taxation  (Committee  on  Depreci- 
ation and  Amortization)  for  cost  recover  j 
p>erlods  "which  will  be  shorter  than  useful 
Uvea  for  most  taxpayers  and  which  will  appl  r 
uniformly  without  regard  to  Individual  tax- 
payers' actual  experience."  Both  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  and  the  ABA  Commltte* . 
however,  candidly  acknowledged  that  their 
proposals  required  legislative  change;  nei- 
ther suggested  that  the  Treasury  had  ths 
power  by  regulations  to  substitute  a  cost  re- 
covery system  for  the  depreciation  rules  of 
current  law.  In  the  wake  of  these  proposals 
for  legislative  action,  an  attempt  by  th! 
Treasury  to  accomplish  substantially  th  ( 
same  objectives  In  substantially  the  sam ; 
manner  raises,  in  acute  form,  the  question 
whether  It  Is  treading  on  thin  Ice.  The  ADH 
System,  in  short,  seems  to  be  an  application 
of  the  cost  recovery  mechanism,  which  hai 
not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  Congress,  to  ths 
classes  of  property  that  qualified  for  the  In  ■ 
vestment  credit,  which  was  repealed  by  Con  • 
gress  only  a  few  months  ego. 

C.  "Useful  Service  Lives"  and  the  Artificial 
Lives  of  the  Proposed  Regulations 

In  assessing  the  Treasury's  authority  to 
Issue  the  ADR  System  regulations.  I  star; 
with  the  fact  that  the  useful  service  lif: 
of  an  asset  (or  class  of  assets)  Is  central  tu 
the  statutory  and  accounting  concept  of  de 
preclatlon.  Although  the  determlna.tlon  o ' 
this  period  requires  an  estimate,  and  oftei 
a  difficult  one,  the  Internal  Revenue  Codi  i 
does  not  authorize  the  taxpayer  to  collect, 
or  Treasury  to  accept,  an  artificial  period  o  ' 
time,  unrelated  to  the  asset's  useful  life,  ai 
the  proper  period  for  depreciating  Its  cost  o;  • 
other  basis.  As  I  will  point  out  In  more  detal 
later,  when  Congress  has  wanted  to  authorlzi  i 
an  artificial  period  for  writing  off  the  cos  ; 
of  an  asset  (eg.,  60  months  for  World  Wa' 
n  "emergency  fMlUtles"),  It  has  enacted  h 
statutory  exception  to  the  general  rule  tha ; 
"useful  life"  Is  controlling;  so  far  as  I  know, 
It  was  never  even  suggested  that  the  Treas- 
ury could  have  authorized  such  an  exceptloi . 
under  any  of  the  statutory  provisions  clt€<  I 
In  support  of  the  ADR  System. 

The  Importance  of  the  assets'  "useful  life" 
has  been  frequently  recognized.  The  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Code  uses  the  phrase  In  manv 
places,  e.g.,  §  167(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f).  AJi 
long  ago  as  1927,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  ai 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  pointed  ou' 
that  consistently  since  1913,  revenue  actii 
have  provided  an  allowance  for  depreclatlor 
that  Is  related  to  the  property's  useful  life 

"The  amount  of  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation Is  the  sum  which  should  be  set  asid< 
for  the  taxable  year,  In  order  that,  at  th4 
end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  plant  In  th< 
business,  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  set  asld< 
will  (with  the  salvage  value)  suffice  to  prO' 
Tide  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  cost." 
(United  States  v.  Ludey,  274  U.S.  295) 

This  statement  has  for  many  years  beer 
paraphrased,  with  minor  amplifications,  ii 
the  basic  Treasury  Regulation  on  deprecia' 
tlon.  See  Regs.  §  1.167(a) -1  (a) .  The  crucla. 
Invportance  of  the  asset's  useful  life  in  th4 
allocation  of  depreciation  has  been  noted 
In  numerous  other  Instances.  Thus,  Bulletlr 
P  (the  standard  IRS  guide  to  depreciation  foi 
many  years)  provided; 

(T)he    period    over    which    [depreciation 
extends  Is  the  normal  useful  life  of  the  asset 

The  same  Idea  was  repeated  when  Bulletlr 
F  was  supplanted  by  Rev.  Proc.  62-81,  1962-2 
C3.  418.  429; 

The  purp>06e  of  the  [depreciation)  allow- 
ance is  to  permit  taxpayers  to  recover  througt 
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annual  deductions  the  cost   (or  other  basis) 
of  the  property  over  its  useful  economic  life. 

In  explaining  the  1962  guidelines.  Rev. 
Proc.  62-21  employed  a  series  of  hypothetical 
questions  and  answers.  Including; 

3.  Question:  At  present,  depreciation  is 
based  on  the  useful  life  of  property  in  the 
taxpayer's  own  trade  or  business.  How  does 
this  depreciation  reform  affect  this  approach? 

Answer:  The  depreciation  reform  retains 
this  approach.  Every  taxpayer  should  con- 
tinue to  base  his  depreciable  lives  on  his  own 
best  estimate  of  the  period  of  their  use  iu 
his  trade  or  business.  The  new  reform  pro- 
vides guideline  lives,  based  on  analyses  of 
statistical  data  and  engineering  studies  and 
assessments  of  current  and  prospective  tech- 
nological advances,  for  each  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  guidelines  which  have 
been  developed  are  felt  to  provide  reasonable 
standards  for  taxpayers  in  the  various  indus- 
tries and  If  used  will  be  presumed  to  be  ac- 
ceptable unless  subsequent  events  show  that 
they  are  not  appropriate  for  a  particular  tax- 
payer's circumstances. 

In  Massey  Motors.  Inc.  v.  United  States. 
364  U.S.  92  (1960).  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  depreciation  is  to  be  calculated  over 
the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  asset  while 
actually  employed  by  the  taxpayer.  .  .  . 

This  holding  was  buttressed  by  repeated 
statements  in  the  opinion  to  the  same  effect, 
which  were  encapsulated  by  the  Court's 
description  of  existing  depreciation  law  as  "a 
system  where  the  real  salvage  price  and 
actual  duration  of  use  are  relevant."  Finally: 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Congress 
Intended  that  the  taxpayer  should,  under 
the  allowance  for  depreciation,  recover  only 
the  cost  of  the  asset  less  the  estimated 
salvage,  resale  or  second-hand  value.  This 
requires  that  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  be 
related  to  the  period  for  which  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  employed  in  the 
taxpayer's  business.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Finally,  as  recently  as  last  July,  in  a 
Treasury  memorandum  sent  to  Senator 
Javlts  by  Secretary  Kennedy  that  discussed 
the  "policy  options"  open  to  the  Treasury  in 
the  depreciation  area,  the  statutory  rules 
governing  depreciation  were  summarized  as 
follows : 

These  rules.  In  general,  sp>eclfy  that  the 
aggregate  of  all  depreciation  deductions 
which  may  be  taken  by  a  business  taxpayer 
may  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
original  cost,  or  other  basis,  <yt  the  asset  and 
Its  salvage  value,  and  that  this  depreciable 
basis  must  be  apportioned  over  the  estimated 
useful  life  of  the  asset  by  a  consistent 
method.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt. 
19.  p.  25684). 

The  Supreme  Court's  comment  in  Fribourg 
Navigation  Co..  Inc.,  v.  Commissioner,  383 
U.S.  272  (1966) .  about  the  taxpayer's  right  to 
deduct  depreciation  in  the  year  a  depreciable 
asset  Is  sold,  is  applicable  a  fortiori  to  the 
principle  that  depreciation  is  to  be  spread 
over  the  period  of  an  asset's  useful  life  In 
the  taxpayer's  business ; 

Over  the  same  extended  period  of  years 
during  which  the  foregoing  administrative 
and  Judicial  precedent  was  accumulating. 
Congress  repeatedly  reenacted  the  deprecia- 
tion provision  without  significant  chajige. 
Thus,  beyond  the  generally  understood  scope 
of  the  depreciation  provision  Itself,  the  Com- 
missioner's prior  long-standing  practice 
must  be  deemed  to  have  received  congres- 
sional approval. 

Against  this  background,  I  conclude  that 
the  "range  of  lives"  sanctioned  by  the  ADR 
System  exceeds  the  Treasury's  authority  in 
two  respects; 

1.  It  provides  for  an  artificial  decrease  or 
Increase  In  average  useful  lives  (as  estimated 
by  the  1962  guidelines)  by  20  percent,  unre- 
lated to  actual  changes  in  the  underlylixg 
facts;  and 


2.  It  permits  taxpayers  to  employ  these 
artificially-altered  averages  without  regard  to 
the  separate  circumstances  of  their  own  busi- 
nesses. 

Neither  of  these  "reforms"  finds  any  sup- 
port, in  my  view.  In  the  statutory  provisions 
cited  by  former  Secretary  Kennedy,  when  he 
described  the  ADR  System  In  his  news  con- 
ference on  January  11,  1971; 

1.  Section  167(a),  providing  for  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  exhaustion  and  obso- 
lescence of  business  assets,  must,  of  course, 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  well-estab- 
lished rules  of  depreciation,  Including  the 
principle  that  the  allowance  is  to  extend  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  assets.  In  point  of  fact. 
Section  167(b) — not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  his  statement — authorizes  the  Treas- 
ury to  prescribe  regulations  governing  de- 
preciation "methods  and  rates,"  but  point- 
edly provides  that  no  method  may  be  pre- 
scribed that  will  provide  an  allowance  dur- 
ing the  first  two-thirds  of  the  useful  life 
of  the  property  greater  than  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  statutory  declining  balance 
method.  This  restriction  on  the  Treasury's 
authority  would  be  utterly  nugatory  if  the 
Treasury  could  itself  prescribe  an  artificial 
"useful  life"  for  assets.  Congress  deliberately 
provided  that  property  must  have  "a  useful 
life  of  3  years  or  more"  to  qualify  for  rapid 
depreciation  under  Section  167(b)  and  for 
the  liberal  salvage  value  computation  of  Sec- 
tion 167(f).  and  "a  useful  life  of  6  years  or 
more"  to  qualify  for  the  additional  first-year 
depreciation  under  Section  179.  These — and 
a  number  of  other  Congressional  restrictions 
based  on  the  useful  life  of  property — are  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
Treasury  can  confer  an  artificial  useful  life 
on  property. 

2.  Sections  446,  451  and  461.  also  cited  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  as  sources  of  authority  for  the 
ADR  System,  are  even  less  applicable  than 
Section  167.  Section  446(b)  permits  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  a  method  of  account- 
ing if  a  taxpayer's  own  method  does  not 
clearly  reflect  income;  this  provision  is  ob- 
viously inapplicable.  Section  446(c)  permits 
the  Treasury  to  authorize  a  combination  of 
certain  accounting  methods  specified  by  the 
Code  Itself,  and  U  equally  Inapplicable  to  the 
ADR  System.  Section  451.  relating  to  the 
taxable  year  in  which  Items  of  gross  income 
are  to  be  included,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
deductions,  and  makes  no  mention  of  regula- 
tions. Finally.  Section  461  provides  that  de- 
ductions are  to  be  taken  "for  the  taxable  year 
which  is  the  'proper'  taxable  year  under  the 
method  of  accounting  used  in  computing 
taxable  income."  Like  Section  451.  it  makes 
no  mention  of  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Treasury;  still  less,  does  it  permit  the  Treas- 
ury to  override  generally  accepted  principles 
of  depreciation  accounting. 

3.  Section  7805  authorizes  the  Treasury  to 
prescribe  "all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  title."  This  Is 
obviously  a  provision  of  broad  imp>ort.  but 
it  does  not  supplant  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  code,  such  as  Section  167's  rules 
regarding  depreciation.  If  construed  to  per- 
mit the  Treasury  to  adopt  the  artificial  use- 
ful lives  for  depreciable  assets  prescribed  by 
the  ADR  System,  it  could  be  employed  with 
equal  plaualblllty  to  reduce — or  Increase — 
useful  lives  by  50  percent,  to  provide  a  uni- 
form 3-year  "useful  life"  for  all  assets,  to 
authorize  capital  Investments  to  be  written 
off  in  the  year  of  acquisition,  or  to  permit 
assets  to  be  deducted  only  In  the  year  they 
are  retired  from  service. 

Under  the  broad  authority  claimed  by  the 
Treasury,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  Congress  to  enact  any  of  the  numerous 
provisions  for  the  rapid  amortization  or  im- 
mediate vsTlte-off  of  particular  expenditures 
that  have  been  added  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  in  recent  years,  since  the  Treas- 
ury— ^by  virtue  of  Its  alleged  power  to  decide 
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when  capital  investments  are  to  be  written 
off — could  have  provided  the  same  benefits 
by  regulations.  I  refer  here  to  such  provi- 
sions as  §174  (research  and  experimental 
expenditures),  5  175  (soil  and  water  conser- 
vation expenditures) ,  !  177  (trade  mark  and 
trade  name  expenditures) ,  §  179  (first-year 
depreciation  allowance  for  small  business) , 
§§  180-181  (fertilizer  and  clearing  of  land), 
li  184-185  (railroad  rolling  stock  and  grad- 
ing expenditures),  and  §248  (corporate  or- 
ganizational expenditures). 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  focussed  on 
the  ADR  election  to  use  useful  lives  that 
are  shorter  than  the  1962  guidelines.  My 
comments  are,  however,  equally  applicable  to 
the  election  to  use  artlficlajly  long  lives,  since 
they  are  also  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
viously unquestioned  principle  that  depre- 
ciation is  to  be  taken  over  the  useful  service 
life  of  the  asset  in  the  taxpayer's  business. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  additional  objection  to 
an  artificially  long  life,  viz..  Section  1016(a) 
(2) ,  requiring  the  adjusted  basis  of  property 
to  be  reduced  by  depreciation  "allowable 
under  this  subtitle  or  prior  Income  tax 
laws."  The  clear  Import  of  this  statutory 
rule — which  the  Treasury  has  been  given  no 
authority  to  suspend  or  nullify — Is  that  the 
taxpayer  cannot  "save"  depreciation  that  is 
allowable  under  the  law  for  the  current  year, 
in  order  to  use  it  In  a  later  year. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  "repair 
allowance"  authorized  by  the  Treasury  in  the 
ADR  regulations.  It  is,  at  bottom,  an  elec- 
tion under  which  the  taxpayer  may  write 
off,  In  the  year  Incurred,  certain  expendi- 
tures for  the  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
of  property  that,  under  Section  263,  consti- 
tute capital  outlays.  This  inconsistency  with 
the  statute  is  transparently  clear;  if  Section 
263  did  not  forbid  a  deduction  for  these  ex- 
penditures, the  taxpayer  could  deduct  them 
without  making  the  "refjalr  allowance"  elec- 
tion, and  cduld  take  similar  deductions  for 
comparable  expenditures  to  rehabilitate  and 
improve  real  property  or  other  assets  that 
do  not  qualify  for  the  ADR  System.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  acknowledge  this  dejjart- 
ure  from  Section  263  in  a  curious  way;  they 
provide  that  rehabilitation  and  improvements 
expenditures  (so-called  "excluded  addi- 
tions") do  not  qualify  for  the  "repair  allow- 
ance" If  they  add  an  identifiable  unit  of 
property,  or  modify  existing  property  to  a 
substantially  different  use,  or  substantially 
increase  its  original  productivity  or  capacity. 

This  effort  to  distinguish  among  capital 
outlays  has  no  statutory  foundation  what- 
soever; Section  263  does  not  provide  that 
some  capital  expenditures  are  more  non- 
deductible than  others. 

One  more  point;  if  the  Treasury  had  the 
power  to  convert  capital  ex|>endltures  into 
deductible  expenses  (under  such  provisions 
as  Sections  446.  451,  461,  or  7805),  it  could 
take  far  more  drastic  action  than  the  pro- 
posed "repair  allowance."  Its  alleged  author- 
ity would,  with  equal  plausibility,  permit  a 
"repair  allowance"  that  was  not  restricted  to 
a  fraction  of  the  asset's  adjusted  basis,  that 
covered  so-called  "excluded  additions,"  and 
that  embraced  real  property  as  well  as  prop- 
erty qualifying  for  shortened  lives  under  the 
ADR  System.  The  Treasury's  alleged  author- 
ity would  also  have  enabled  It  to  promulgate 
the  rules  of  Section  263(e)  (rehabUltatlon  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  deductible  despite  Sec- 
tion 263)   without  Congressional  action. 

In  addition  to  permitting  taxpayers  to 
deduct  capital  outlays,  the  "repair  allow- 
ance" can  also  have  the  converse  effect,  viz., 
allowing  the  taxpayer  to  capitalize  deduc- 
tible repair  expenses,  Instead  of  deducting 
them,  if  they  exceed  the  applicable  annual 
limit.  This  attempt  by  the  Treasury  to  per- 
mit taxpayers  to  avoid  the  effect  of  Section 
162  If  they  have  an  excess  of  current  deduc- 
tions is  as  objectionable  as  Its  attempt  to 


permit  capital  outlays  to  be  deducted  cur- 
rently. Among  other  things,  It  violates  the 
intent  of  Section  172.  under  which  excess 
deductions  create  an  operating  loss  that  can 
be  carried  forward  for  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years.  It  also  implies  that  the  Treasury 
could,  if  it  so  desired,  authorize  taxpayers 
to  capitalize  repair  expenses  at  will. 

The  distinction  between  non-deductible 
capital  outlays  and  currently  deductible  ex- 
penses is  so  vital  to  the  proper  measurement 
of  taxable  Income  that  statutory  departures 
from  the  principle,  even  If  motivated  by 
policy  considerations,  are  widely  acknowl- 
eged  to  be  tax  preferences.  Thus,  the  follow- 
ing items  are  either  defined  as  "items  of  tax 
preference"  by  Sections  56-58  (imposing  a 
minimum  tax  on  tax  preferences)  or  were 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  or  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  somewhat  com- 
parable corrective  treatment; 

Accelerated  depreciation  on  §  1250  prop- 
erty. 

Accelerated  depreciation  of  S  1245  property 
subject  to  a  net  lease. 

Rapid  amortization  of  certified  pollution 
control  facilities  under  S  169. 

Rapid  amortization  of  railroad  rolling  stock 
under  i  184. 

Excess  of  depletion  over  basis. 

Deduction  under  §|  175,  180.  and  182.  and 
Regs.  §  1.61-4  and  {  1.162-12  of  farm  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  capitalized  under  normal 
accounting  principles. 

Deduction  of  Intangible  drilling  and  devel- 
opment costs. 

With  the  1969  battle  over  tax  preferences 
still  so  lively  in  our  memory.  It  Is  Ironic  to 
find  that  the  Treasury  is  already  proposing 
to  add  two  new  candidates — artificial  lives 
for  certain  depreciable  assets  and  the  current 
deduction  of  some  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement expenditures — to  next  year's  list 
of  tax  preferences. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Treasury,  on  a 
memorable  prior  occasion,  sought  to  allow 
taxpayers  to  write  off,  as  a  business  expense, 
expenditures  that  under  conventional  ac- 
counting principles  would  be  capitalized;  I 
refer  to  the  Treasvur's  pre-1945  rules  per- 
mitting intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  to  be  deducted.  In  F.H.E.  Oil  Co.  v. 
Commissioner,  147  P.2d  1002  (5th  Clr.  1945), 
this  option  was  held  to  be  invalid: 

A  regulation  giving  the  option  which,  is  In 
dispute  has  existed,  with  increasing  com- 
plexity, since  1918,  and  has  recently  been 
broadened.  The  legislative  mind  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  seems  determined  to  main- 
tain the  option.  The  administrative  mind, 
represented  by  the  Commissioner  and  his 
lawyers,  and  supported  generally  by  the 
courts,  is  bent  on  whittling  It  away.  The 
question  of  its  validity  has  seldom  been 
raised,  the  taxpayers  not  wishing  to  attack 
it  because  it  favors  them,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner not  being  in  position  to  repudiate  the 
regiilation  of  his  own  department.  The  Judges 
have  not  thought  it  their  business  to  raise 
the  question;  but  if  the  option  be  in  truth 
contrary  to  the  revenue  statutes,  it  Is  void, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  declare 
and  uphold  the  law,  and  disregard  the  regu- 
lation. 

The  court  held  that  the  option  was  Incon- 
sistent with  §  24(a)  of  the  1939  Code  (the 
statutory  predecessor  of  S  263(a) ) ,  forbidding 
a  deduction  for  amounts  paid  "for  permanent 
improvements  or  betterments  made  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  any  property  or  estate" — 
an  objection  that  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  artificial  useful  lives  and  th*?  repair  al- 
lowance contemplated  by  the  ADR  System. 
Moreover,  In  the  F.HJE.  case,  the  court  held 
that  the  drilling  expense  option  was  Invalid 
even  though  the  statute  explicitly  pro\^ded 
for  "a  reasonable  allowance  for  depletion  and 
for  depreciation  of  [mine]  improvements  .  . . 
to  be  made  under  rules  and  regulations  to 


be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary." '  In  permitting 
capital  Investments  to  be  written  off  (in  the 
guise  of  the  proposed  "repair  allowance")  or 
to  be  amortized  over  an  artificially  ahCHlened 
period,  the  ADR  System  does  not  have  even 
this  statutory  sanction;  and  Is  hence  even 
less  defensible  than  the  regulations  that  were 
held  to  be  Invalid  in  the  F.H.E.  case. 
Two  further  observations  are  in  order: 
i.  It  is  clear  that  the  change  in  usefvil  lives 
by  the  ADR  System  is  not  attributable  to 
technical  and  engineering  studies  establish- 
ing that  the  1962  guidelines  are  inaccurate. 
For  one  thing,  the  1962  guidelines  cannot  be 
simultaneously  too  long  and  too  short,  so  as 
to  Justify  a  free  choice  within  the  "range"  al- 
lowed by  the  ADR  System.  It  Is  even  more 
fantastic  to  suggest  that  the  1962  guidelines 
are  both  too  short  and  too  long  for  the  spe- 
cial classes  of  property  qualifying  under  the 
regrulatlons  (primarily  tangible  personal 
property  used  in  the  United  States ) ,  but  cor- 
rect for  other  types  of  property.  The  deliber- 
ate disregard  by  the  ADR  System  of  actual 
service  lives  reaches  its  zenith  In  the  treat- 
ment of  public  utility  assets.  Under  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  certain  public  utilities  may 
elect  the  20  percent  shortened  lives  only  If 
they  "nonnallze"  the  tax  deferral  resulting 
from  the  election,  an  accounting  practice 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  utility's  rates  but 
that  obviously  has  no  impact  on  the  useful 
lives  of  its  assets.  The  prop>osed  regulation  is. 
of  covuse,  patterned  on  Section  167  (1 ) ,  which 
reflects  a  Congressional  decision  to  relate  the 
federal  tax  liabilities  of  public  utilities  to 
their  rate-making  bases — but  this  provides  no 
foundation  for  a  Treasury  decision  to  link  the 
useful  life  of  an  asset  to  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
counting practices. 

Even  If  the  ADR  System  were  conflned  to 
a  reduction  of  the  1962  guidelines,  and  were 
generally  available,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
attribute  the  proposed  change  to  technolog- 
ical developments  since  1962;  It  strains  cre- 
dulity to  assert  that  all  1962  guidelines  are 
out  of  line  by  the  same  20  percent  error. 
PlnaUy,  the  ADR  System  applies  only  to  as- 


-  Although  the  court  later  conflned  Its 
decision  to  a  holding  that  the  taxpayer  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  regulations, 
this  restriction  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  regulations  had  been  in  force  for  twenty 
years,  obviously  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  if  not 
of  Congress  itself;  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  announcement  that  "we  see  no  fault 
in  our  previous  reasoning,  and  think  the 
former  opinion  a  right  one  to  have  been 
rendered  twenty  years  ago."  F.H.E.  Oil  Co. 
v.  Commissioner,  149  F.2d  238  (5th  Clr.  1945) ; 
see  also  a  later  installment  of  the  same  liti- 
gation, 150  F.2d  857  (5th  Clr.  1945).  refusing 
to  reconsider  despite  a  Congressional  Joint 
resolution,  endorsing  the  regulations. 

An  earlier  case  had  upheld  the  validity  of 
the  regulations,  but  because  in  the  court's 
opinion  the  taxpayer's  expenditures  for 
drilling  did  not  in  fact  Increase  the  value  of 
the  taxpayer's  property:  "The  truth  Is  that 
the  hole  upon  which  the  money  is  expended 
is  simply  a  means  of  reaching  the  oil  sands, 
and  it  is  the  oil  which  increases  the  value  of 
the  property."  To  the  extent  that  the  issue 
was  debatable,  the  court  concluded  that 
there  was  room  for  an  interpretative  regula- 
tion, and  that  in  any  event  the  repeated  re- 
enactment  of  the  statute  after  the  regula- 
tions were  promulgated  constituted  "almost 
conclusive  proof"  of  Congressional  approval 
of  the  regulations.  Ramsey  v.  Commissioner, 
66  P.2d  316  (10th  Clr.  1933).  It  Is  a  reason- 
able Inference  from  the  Ramsey  case  that  If 
the  expenditure  had  produced  a  capital  in- 
vestment or  if  the  regulations  had  been 
newly  promulgated,  the  court  would  have 
been  less  tolerant. 
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sets  physically  placed  In  service  In  1971  land 
later  years.  If  technological  changes  t^ave 
made  the  1963  guidelines  too  long  for  aasets 
pleused  In  service  in  1971  and  later  years,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  even  TTiore  Inaccurate  for 
assets  now  In  aorrlce.  Yet  no  correction  Is 
authorized  for  existing  assets.  In  this  (on- 
nectlon.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  tiere 
have  been  few  litigated  cases  challenging  the 
1962  guidelines,  and  I  know  of  no  evidence 
that  many  taxpayers  have  endeavored  4ven 
at  the  tulmlnlstratlve  level  to  establish  |hat 
they  are  too  long.  The  complaints  directed  at 
the  reserve  ratio  test,  Indeed,  Imply  that  as- 
sets are  not  being  replaced  as  fast  as  t^elr 
guideline  lives  expire;  and  the  ABA  costi  re- 
covery proposal  described  earlier  states  flfitly 
that  the  lives  prescribed  by  the  1962  gxiide- 
llnes  "were  purx>oseIy  shorter  than  'actual 
lives'  In  effect  for  most  taxpayers,"  so  lihat 
since  1962  "the  tax  system  has  In  fact  oeen 
operating  on  the  basis  of  prescribed  l^vee 
shorter  than  'actual  lives.'  " '  Finally.  Ithe 
President's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation, 
which  offered  persuasive  evidence  that  for- 
eign cost  recovery  periods  are  shorter  t|ian 
ours,  offered  no  evidence  that  the  guidelines 
are  longer  than  actual  lives.  Indeed,  Its  asser- 
tion that  United  States  Industrial  equlprnpnt 
Is  dangerously  obsolescent  In  some  Industries 
suggests  that  actual  useful  lives  are  ei'en 
longer  than  the  1962  guidelines. 

2.  No  doubt  the  Internal  Revenue  Serrlce 
could  properly  announce  that  It  will,  In  gen- 
eral, not  re-examine  useful  lives  falling 
within  a  specified  range  of  the  1962  guide- 
line lives.  In  order  to  focus  Its  audit  resoui  ces 
on  other  areas  of  dispute.  A  precedent  for 
such  a  decision  may  be  found  In  the  IHS 
state  sales  tax  tables,  setting  out  the  amounts 
that  may  ordinarily  be  claimed  as  deduc- 
tions, without  subertantlatlon,  by  tarpajers 
at  various  Income  levels.  The  Service  re- 
serves, however,  Ita-Ylght  to  require  sub- 
stantiation In  appropriate  cases.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  power  could  not  be  effectively  ire- 
nounced  by  the  IRS  under  existing  ikw; 
since  the  Code  clearly  contemplates  tnat 
errors  on  returns  can  be  corrected  at  any 
time  until  the  statute  of  limitations  nins, 
unless  a  compromise  or  closing  agreement  is 
executed  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  tfts.* 
The  useful  lives  promulgated  by  old  BiU- 
letln  F  and  later  by  the  1962  guidelines  b^th 
acknowledged  this  inability  to  oonvert  j  an 
audit  rule-of -thumb  into  a  binding  rule!  of 
law,  by  permitting  the  announced  lives  to 
be  re-examined  If  circumstances  so  requllted. 
Even  If,  contrary  to  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing, the  IRS  had  the  power  to  establish  con- 
clusive administrative  rules  of  thumb  in  the 
tax  area,  this  power — like  all  authority;  to 
issue  regulations —  would  have  to  be  e*r- 
cised  in  a  reasonable  fiishion.  I  doubt  teat 
anyone  would  seriously  argue  that  the  re- 
duction in  administrative  friction  and  (pet 
achieved  by  the  ADR  System  could  Juslpy 
a  S3  or  84  billion  annual  reduction  in  feda^l 
revenue.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  from  the 
Presidential  Treasury  announcements  thaX 
this  price  is  to  be  paid  for  the  ADR  Systeii's 
anticipated  Impact  on  the  national  economy, 
not  for  its  administrative  virtues.  Viewed  as 


'  The  reserve  ratio  test  was  to  be  the  cor- 
rective for  this  practice  but,  as  noted  abo  re. 
It  Is  to  be  terminated  as  part  of  the  A^R 
"reforms." 

« Indeed,  in  the  area  of  depreciation  Coki- 
gress  has  explicitly  provided  a  procedure  lor 
reducing  disputes  over  useful  lives,  v^z.. 
§  167(d)  (relating  to  agreements  on  use:  ul 
lives) ,  thus  supplying  further  support  for  t  le 
principle  that  unilateral  concessions  by  the 
IRS  are  not  legally  permissible.  Another  ex- 
ample is  Section  167(f),  authorizing  minor 
amounts  of  salvage  value  to  be  disregarded  — 
a  statutory  rule  that  would  not  be  necessa  ry 
If  the  Treasury  could,  as  an  adjunct  to  ts 
audit  responsibility,  announce  its  intent!  )n 
to  disregard  items  of  minor  consequence. 


a  substitute  for  the  investment  credit — the 
context  within  which  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Business  Taxation  recommended  a 
reform  of  depreciation  policy — the  ADR  Sys- 
tem may  be  a  desirable  way  to  step  up  the 
pace  of  business  Investment,  but  this  U  a 
decision  that  should   be  made  by  Congress. 

Tbeasurt  AuTHORrrr  To  Issui  thb  Pkoposed 
"Asset  Depreciation  Range  System"  Reg- 
ulations— A  Comment  on  the  Covington 
&  BuBLiNG  Memorandum 

(By  Boris  I.  Blttker,  Sterling  professor  of 
law,  Yale  University) 

Supplementing  my  prior  memorandum  on 
the  ADR  regulations,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  Covington  &  Burling  memorandum  of 
April  12,  1971,  whose  announced  purp>oee  Is 
"to  put  to  rest  assertions  that  the  Treasury 
Department  lacks  authority  to  prescribe"  the 
ADR  System  regulations. 

I.  statutory  authority  to  issue  the 
regulations 
The  Covington  &  Burling  memorandum, 
though  extended,  makes  no  mention  of  Sec- 
tions 446,  451,  and  461,  which  were  cited  by 
former  Secretary  Kennedy  In  his  statement 
of  Jan.  11.  1971  as  sources  of  the  Treasury's 
authority  to  issue  the  ADR  regulations.  (This 
omission  seems  to  be  an  implicit  acquiescence 
in  the  view,  expressed  in  my  prior  memoran- 
dum, that  these  provisions  offer  no  support 
for  the  Treasury's  action. )  Instead  of  endors- 
ing the  Treasury's  theory  that  it  Is  author- 
ized to  act  by  Sections  446,  451,  and  461,  the 
Covington  &  Burling  memorandum  falls  back 
on  the  catch-all  language  of  §  7805,  and  also 
offers  the  Treasury  two  other  statutory 
sources  of  authority,  viz.,  §  167(b)  and 
i  167(d). 

As  to  i  lS7(b),  It  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  depreciation  methods,  conferring  no  au- 
thority whatsoever  over  the  determination  of 
an  asset's  useful  life.  The  term  "useful  life" 
Is  mentioned  In  {  167(b)  only  once,  as  a  limi- 
tation on  the  Treasury's  power  to  prescribe 
depreciation  methods.  In  this  connection,  the 
Ooving^ton  &  Burling  memorandum  quotes 
(pp.  18-19)  from  a  1954  oommittee  report  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee,  but 
omits  the  following  introductory  explana- 
tion: 

"Depreciation  allowances  are  the  method 
by  which  the  capital  Invested  In  an  asset  Is 
recovered  tax-free  otier  the  years  it  is  used 
in  a  business.  The  annual  deduction  Is  com- 
puted by  spreading  the  cost  of  the  property 
over  the  estimated  useful  life.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  same  House  oommittee  recommended 
changes  In  the  law  in  1954  governing  both 
depreciation  methods  and  useful  lives.  The 
latter  recommendation  (a  10%  "tolerance" 
in  estimating  an  asset's  useful  life)  was  re- 
jected by  the  State  Finance  Committee,  which 
said  that  It  "might  be  a  substantial  source 
of  misunderstanding  and  distortion"  and  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  already 
suinounced  policies  to  avoid  "annoying  minor 
changes  which  would  disturb  the  original 
estimate  of  service  life."  It  strains  the  lan- 
guage and  history  of  i  167(b)  to  convert  It 
into  a  source  of  Treasury  authority  to  pre- 
scribe artificial  service  lives  for  assets. 

As  to  il67{d),  which  the  Covington  & 
Burling  memorandum  describes  (p.  21)  as 
"explicit  statutory  authority  for  the  ADR 
System."  its  relevance  Is  even  more  remote.* 
Section  167(d)  was  enacted  in  1954  to  per- 
mit the  Service  and  a  taxpayer  to  enter 
'  into  an  agreement  In  writing  specifically 
dealing  with  the  useful  life  and  rate  of  de- 
preciation of  any  property."  and  It  confers 
a  certain  degree  of  finality  on  such  agree- 


•Por  the  record,  I  should  like  to  correct 
two  mlsreadlngs  of  my  memorandiim  by  the 
Covington  &  Burling  memorandum,  one  con- 
cerned with  §  167(d),  which  I  applied  with- 
out ftrrther  comment. 


ments.  The  Covington  &  Burling  memoran- 
dum seeks  to  enlarge  this  useful  but  modest 
administrative  tool,  designed  to  permit  good 
faith  judgments  in  specific  cases  to  prevail 
over  the  hindsight  of  an  over-zealous  rev- 
enue agent,  Into  a  foundation  for  the  ADR 
regulations.  The  theory  is  that  a  taxpayer's 
election  to  employ  the  ADR  System  consti- 
tutes a  {  167(b)  "agreement."  With  equal 
plausibility,  the  Treasury  could  tise  its  stat- 
utory authority  to  enter  Into  closing  agree- 
ments and  compromises  (S$  7121-2)  as  a 
foundation  for  a  tax  cut.  Thus,  using  its 
ADR  regulations  as  a  model,  the  Treasury 
could  announce  that  any  taxpayer  who 
thought  that  his  taxes  were  too  high  and 
who  wanted  a  10%  tax  cut  need  only  say 
so  on  his  tax  return,  which  act  would  con- 
stitute a  "closing  agreement"  or  "compro- 
mise" when  the  tax  return  was  received  and 
accepted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
To  the  assertion  of  such  sour  critics  as 
myself  that  this  would  generate  an  unau- 
thorized loss  of  revenue,  the  Treasury  could 
respond — as  it  has  with  the  ADR  regula- 
tions— that  the  resulting  stimulus  to  the 
economy  would  soon  recoup  the  loss. 

Aside  from  5  167(b)  and  5  167(d).  the 
Covington  &  Burling  memorandum  relies  on 
§  7805  as  an  Independent  sovirce  of  Treasury 
authority  to  issue  the  ADR  regulations.  One 
wonders  if  the  implications  of  this  theory 
have  been  thought  through.  Although  the 
ADR  System  is  optional  with  the  taxpay- 
er, nothing  In  5  7805  requires  the  Treasury 
to  offer  the  taxpayer  a  free  choice.  If  §  7805 
does  authorize  the  Treasury  to  define  the 
term  "useful  life,"  the  taxpayer  could  be 
required  to  use: 

Lives  20%  (or  100%.  for  that  matter) 
longer  than  the  1962  guidelines: 

Lives  based  on  physical  durability  alone: 

Lives  equal  to  the  longest  experience  of 
any  taxpayer  In  a  relevant  Industrial  group; 
etc.,  etc. 

COVINGTON    Sc    burling    MEMORANDUM 

"Professor  Blttker  wholly  overlooks  Section 
167(d)  which  authorizes  agreements  between 
the  Revenue  Service  and  a  particular  tax- 
payer on  useful  lives  and  depreciation  rates." 
(p.  20) 

"Professor  Blttker  .  .  .  neglect(s)  to  men- 
tion the  Treasury  Department's  statement 
that:  'It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the 
Increase  in  employment  and  business  activ- 
ity will  provide  substantial  additional  feed- 
back reifenues  to  offset  these  reductions.' " 
(p.  40) 

BITTKER    MEMORANDT7M 

"Indeed,  in  the  area  of  depreciation  Con- 
gress has  explicitly  provided  a  procedure  for 
reducing    disputes    over    useful    lives,    viz., 

167(d)  (relating  to  agreements  on  usefvU 
lives) ,  thus  supplying  further  support  for  the 
principle  that  unilateral  concessions  by  the 
IRS  are  not  legally  permissible."  (p.  25) 

"The  Treasury,  to  be  sure,  predicts  that 
Increased  business  activity  and  employment 
'will  provide  substantial  additional  feedback 
revenues  to  offset  these  reductions." "  (p.  5) 

Similarly,  If  {  7805  Is  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  "repair  allowance"  of  the  ADR  regula- 
tions, the  Treasury  by  a  parity  of  reasoning 
could  use  §  7805  to  require  repairs  to  be  capi- 
talized if  they  exceed  a  specified  percentage 
of  the  asset's  cost  or  basis. 

Before  taxpayers  and  their  counsel  en- 
courage the  Treasury  to  employ  f  7805  so 
freely,  they  ought  to  pause  to  get  their  bear- 
ings. In  point  of  fact,  of  course,  this  warn- 
ing Is  not  necessary.  If  the  Treasury  used 
5  7805  to  decrease  depreciation  deductions  by 
redefining  the  term  "useful  life,"  Washing- 
ton counsel  would  bury  the  Treasury  with 
briefs  on  "admimstrative  absolutism."  The 
attempt  to  use  5  7805  as  support  for  the  ADR 
regulations  is  only  an  ad  hoc,  one-way  trip 
to  nowhere. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  possibility  (Cov- 
ington &  Burling  memorandiim,  p.  30)  that 
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the  Treasury  cons\Uted  "with  the  appropri- 
ate Congressional  committees"  before  Issu- 
ing the  ADR  regulations.  Such  consultations, 
of  which  I  have  also  heard  rumors,  are  ob- 
viously sensible  precautions  for  an  admin- 
istrator who  Is  treading  on  thin  ice,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  Congressmen  should 
not  express  their  opinions  on  the  legal  sta- 
tus and  economic  wisdom  of  the  ADR,  or 
any  other,  regulations.  Nothing  in  such  con- 
sultations, however,  can  confer  statutory  au- 
thority on  the  Treasury;  that  requires  an  act 
of  Congress,  passed  by  both  Houses  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  An  Informal  "clear- 
ance" Is  a  political  safeguard,  not  an  author- 
itative interpretation  of  the  law. 

a.    "ADMINISTRATIVE    PRECEDENTS" 

The  Covington  &  Burling  memorandum  as- 
serts that  three  so-called  "administrative 
precedents"  constitute  support  for  the  ADR 
regulations.  None  of  them  can  support  this 
weight. 

1.  In  1934,  the  Treasury  departed  from  its 
prior  complaisant  administration  of  the  de- 
preciation provisions,  by  taking  the  action 
described  in  Secretary  Morgenthau's  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (quoted  in  the  Covington  &  Bvir- 
ling  memorandum,  pp.  22-23).  The  Treasury 
abandoned  its  practice  of  accepting  taxpay- 
er's claims  unless  they  were  clearly  unreason- 
able, according  to  a  portion  of  the  letter  that 
Covington  &  Burling  neglected  to  quote, 
because : 

If  past  methods  are  continued,  the  amount 
representing  the  basis  of  the  assets  vrtll  be 
completely  recovered  through  depreciation 
deductions  before  the  actual  useful  life  of 
the  assets  has  terminated.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  1934  changes  were  designed,  according 
to  Secretary  Morgenthau's  letter,  "to  over- 
come this  condition"  by  limiting  deprecia- 
tion deductions  "to  such  amounts  as  may 
reasonably  be  considered  necessary  to  recover 
during  the  remaining  useful  life  of  any  de- 
preciable asset  the  unrecovered  basis  of  the 
asset."  (Emphasis  added.)  When  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  acquiesced  In 
this  administrative  proposal  In  1934,  its  ac- 
tion was  indeed  "of  particular  significance," 
as  the  Covington  Sc  Burling  memorandum 
says — but  for  a  very  different  reason.  The 
1934  action  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  at- 
tendant acquiescence  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  acknowledged  that  the 
proper  period  for  computing  depreciation  is 
the  useful  life  of  the  asset.  If  this  episode 
has  any  bearing  on  the  ADR  regulations.  It 
Is  unfavorable. 

2.  In  1953,  the  Treasury  decided  to  allow 
depreciation  claims  to  stand  In  the  absence  of 
a  clear  and  convincing  reason  for  changing 
them.  I  pointed  out  In  my  prior  memorandum 
(pp.  21-22)  that  the  Treasury  has  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  Its  limited  enforcement 
resources  in  a  reasonable  fashion;  the  1953 
Instructions  to  revenue  agents — for  that  Is 
all  that  the  ruling  amounted  to — can  be  re- 
garded as  such  an  Instance  of  the  internal 
management  of  audit  resources.  Unlike  the 
ADR  regulations,  the  1953  ruling  did  not 
confer  Immunity  on  artificial  useful  lives, 
permit  capital  expenditures  to  be  deducted, 
or  draw  lines  between  one  type  of  asset  and 
another,  or  between  one  type  of  taxpayer  and 
another.  To  compare  the  1953  rulings  to  the 
ADR  regulations  Is  to  compare  apples  and 
computers. 

3.  In  1962,  the  Treasury  issued  new  guide 
lines  for  depreciation.  This  "administrative 
precedent"  offers  no  more  support  for  the 
ADR  regulations  than  the  Treasury's  actions 
In  1934  and  1953.  The  basic  objective  of  the 
1962  guidelines  (see  Covington  &  Burling 
memorandum,  pp.  28-29)  was  "to  provide 
realistic  tax  lives  in  the  light  of  past  actual 
practices  and  present  and  foreseeable  tech- 
nological Innovations  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting obsolescence."  The    1962   guidelines. 


buttressed  by  the  reserve  ratio  test,  were 
concerned  with  realistic  but  actual  useful 
Uvea;  they  are  in  no  sense  an  "administrative 
precedent"  for  a  cost  recovery  system. 

m.  the  massey  motors  case 

The  Covington  &  Biirllng  memorandum 
discusses  Massey  Motors,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  364  UJ3.  92  (1960) ,  seemingly  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  permit  the  term  "useful 
life"  to  be  reinterpreted  by  the  Treasury  if 
It  saw  fit  to  do  so.  This  reading  of  Massey 
Motors  cannot  be  maintained  In  the  teeth 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  the  opinion: 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Congress 
intended  that  the  taxpayer  should,  under 
the  allowance  for  depreciation,  recover  only 
the  cost  of  the  asset  less  the  estimated  sal- 
vage, resale  or  second-hand  value.  This  re- 
quires that  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  be  re- 
lated to  the  period  for  which  It  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  employed  in  the  tax- 
payer's business.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Although  the  years  before  the  Court  were 
1950  and  1951,  the  Court  itself  noted  the 
action  of  Congress  In  adopting  the  1964 
Code,  quoting  the  House  Report  thereon  to 
the   effect   that: 

Depreciation  allowances  are  the  method 
by  which  the  capital  invested  in  an  asset 
is  recovered  tax-free  over  the  years  it  is  used 
in  a  business.  The  annual  deduction  is  com- 
puted by  spreading  the  cost  over  its  esti- 
mated useful  life.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  short,  Massey  Motors  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  that  the  Treasury  can 
define  and  redefine  "useful  life"  under 
section  7805  so  as  to  cut  the  connection  be- 
tween depreciation  and  the  expected  service 
life  of  an  asset  in  the  taxpayer's  business. 

Because  I  have  subjected  the  Covington 
&  Burling  memorandum  to  severe  criticism, 
I  should  perhaps  add  that  the  reason  such 
a  distinguished  law  firm  cannot  make  a  good 
case  for  the  ADR  regvilatlons  is  that  there 
is  none  to  be  made. 
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OPEN  DATING:  A  FRESH  IDEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing,  for  myself,  for  Mr. 
EcKHARDT  and  for  51  other  Members, 
legislation  designed  to  protect  consumers 
against  the  economic  waste  and  possible 
health  hazards  of  purchasing  spoiled  or 
stale  food  products. 

Known  as  the  "open-dating  bill,"  It 
would  require  that  the  mjTiad  imdeci- 
pherable  codes  now  on  packaged  foods 
be  replaced  by  "pull"  dates  clearly  un- 
derstandable to  the  public.  The  bill  covers 
all  packaged  perishable  and  semiperish- 
able  food,  and  it  goes  far  beyond  any 
legislation  introduced  in  the  past. 

There  is  growing  evidence  throughout 
the  country  that  a  significant  number  of 
food  products  offered  for  sale  to  the 
American  consumer  are  overage  and  may 
be  imwholesome.  Accounts  of  consumer 
purchases  of  spoOed  meat  products,  over- 
age dairy  products  and  stale  bakery  items 
are  appearing  with  increasing  frequency. 

Most  packaged  perishable  or  semiper- 
ishable  food  is  code  dated  by  the  food 
processor  now.  But  the  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent codes — too  often  hybrids  of  letters 
and  numbers — are  almost  always  imdeci- 
pherable  to  consumers  and  frequently  to 
food  store  employees,  as  well. 

I  believe  a  new  mechanism  is  needed 
to  give  consumers  personal  policing  pow- 
ers over  the  sale  of  packaged  perishable 
and  semlperishable  foods.  Code  books, 
now  available  in  a  few  progressive  super- 
markets for  the  purpose  of  deciphering 
codes,  are  inadequate. 

Two  major  retail  grocery  chains  are 
using  open  dating  on  a  limited  basis.  One, 
Giant  Poods,  Inc.,  of  the  Washington, 
D.C,  area,  reports  great  success  and 
enthusiastic  acceptance  not  only  by  its 
customers  but  by  Its  own  personnel  and 
store  managers  as  well. 

The  other  is  the  Chlcago-bEised  Jewel 
Pood  Stores.  At  my  request,  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Economic 
Research  Service  is  conducting  a  survey 
of  response  by  store  managers  and  con- 
sumers to  open-dating.  Although  data  is 
still  being  compiled,  early  indications  are 
that  the  freshness  dates  on  certain  cate- 
gories of  products,  such  as  dairy  items 
and  baked  goods,  are  of  great  concern  to 
Jewel's  customers. 

The  American  Meat  Institute,  the  trade 
association  for  the  major  meat  proces- 
sors, announced  recently  that  its  mem- 
bers will  begin  stamping  a  simplified 
four-digit  code  date  on  its  packages.  Un- 
fortimately,  there  are  two  flaws  in  this 
plan: 

Many  products  will  not  be  included, 
such  as  private  label  meats  like  those 
packed  under  chain  store  labels,  canned 
meats,  fresh  pork  sausage,  bulk  sausage, 
and  bone-in  ham;  and 

The  meaning  of  the  date  will  vary  from 
manufacturer  to  manufacturer,  so  the 
consumer  will  not  really  be  able  to  tell  if 
the  date  on  the  product  signifies  when  it 
was  packaged  or  when  it  should  be  re- 
moved from  sale. 
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This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  experi- 
ment doomed  from  the  start — I  woi>ld 
hope,  not  Intentionally.  But  that  ta  a 
problem  with  many  so-called  consim^er 
experiments  by  business.  Even  w^- 
intentioned  industry  experimentation 
with  consumer  programs,  if  not  carefimly 
done,  can  lead  one  to  the  incorrect  con- 
clusion that  consumers  do  not  care  about 
and  do  not  want  that  program. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  sets 
national  standards  for  freshness,  [it 
would  go  beyond  requiring  the  clearly 
stated  "pull  date" — the  last  day  the  prod- 
uct should  be  offered  for  sale  to  |he 
public — by  demanding  that  the  package 
label  clearly  show  the  optimum  tempeja- 
ture  and  humidity  conditions  under 
which  the  product  should  be  stored  I  in 
the  consumer's  home.  I 

Perishable  food,  in  terms  of  this  bill, 
is  any  packaged  food  with  a  high  r|sk 
of  any  of  the  following :  spoilage,  sig 
cant  loss  of  nutritional  value,  significant 
loss  of  palatabillty. 

The  pull  date  of  perishable  and  sei^- 
perishable  foods  would  be  placed  on  tjhe 
shipping  containers,  in  addition  to  l|he 
individual  consumer  packages,  to  Im- 
prove the  turnover  and  rotation  of  go<Jds 
through  the  distribution  process. 

Too  often  retail  store  managers  ahd 
their  employees  are  helpless  when  i  it 
comes  to  proper  rotation  of  packaged, 
perishable  foods  because  the  codes  are 
kept  secret  from  them,  too.  The  sup- 
plier's route  salesman  is  often  the  oiidy 
one  who  can  read  the  freshness  codes 
and  determine  when  a  product  should 
be  pulled,  something  he  may  be  reluctant 
to  do  if  it  could  diminish  his  sales  coin- 
missions.  I 

This  bill  would  permit  the  sale  ]of 
perishable  food  whose  pull  date  has  ex- 
pired only  if  it  is  wholesome,  is  sepa- 
rated from  other  food  and  is  cleai-ly 
identified  as  having  passed  the  pull  date. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  bill  Is  no 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  contribi|t- 
ing  to  a  lack  of  freshness  and  wholesonie- 
ness  in  food,  but  I  am  definitely  con- 
vinced it  would  provide  consumers  wtth 
a  workable  and  important  mechanism  to 
eliminate  much  unfit  food  from  t^e 
shelves  of  grocery  stores.  i 

The  text  of  the  bill,  with  a  section-t  y- 
section  analysis  and  list  of  cosponsors, 
follows: 

Cosponsors  or  the  RosE>fTHAL-Ek:KHAii4r 

"Open-Dating"  Bill 
James  Aboiirezk,  of  South  Dakota. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  of  New  York. 
Herman  Badillo.  of  New  York. 
Kick  Beglch,  of  Alaska. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Brademas,  of  Indiana. 
Prank  J.  Brasco.  of  New  York. 
James  A.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  of  New  Yofk. 
Gteorge  W.  Oolllns,  of  Illinois. 
James  C.  Gorman,  of  California. 
G«orge  E.  Danlelson,  of  California. 
John  D.  Dlngell,  of  Michigan. 
Harold  D.  Donohue.  of  Massachusetts. 
Bobert  P.  Drlnan,  of  Massachusetts. 
Tbaddeus  Ehilskl.  of  New  York. 
Don  Edwards,  of  California. 
Joshua  Eaiberg,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dante  Pasoell,  of  Florida. 
Donald  M.  Praser,  of  Minnesota. 
OomeUus  E.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey. 


Ella  T.  Orasso.  of  Connecticut. 
Michael  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  D.  Hathaway,  of  Maine. 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  of  CaUfomia. 
Ken  Hechler.  of  West  Virginia. 
Henry  Helstoskl,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  L.  Hungate,  of  Missouri. 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  of  Massachusetts. 
Prank  Horton,  of  New  York. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York. 
Spark  Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii. 
Romano  L.  Mazzoll.  of  Kentucky. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  of  Illinois. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  of  Maryland. 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Masisachusetts. 
JohiMC.  Moss,  Of  California. 
John  Murphy,  of  New  York. 
Charles  B.  Range!,  of  New  York. 
Ogden  Reld,  of  New  York. 
William  R.  Roy,  of  Kansas. 
William  P.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 
Paul  S,  Sarbanes,  of  Maryland. 
James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New  York. 
Fred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa. 
Robert  O.  Tlernan,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Charles  A.  Vanlk,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  California. 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois. 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis  op  Major 
Provisions 
A   bill    to  amend   the  Fair  Packaging   and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  certain  labeling  to 
assist  the  consumer  in  purchases  of  pack- 
aged perishable  or  seml-perlshable  foods. 
Sec.  201.  Tot  purposes  of  this  title: 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "food"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  that  term  by  section  201  of  the 
Federal  FYxjd,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  Include  any  fresh 
fruit  or  vegetable. 

(3)  The  term  "perishable  or  seml-perlsh- 
able food"  means  any  food  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  a  high  risk  of  any  of  the 
following  as  It  ages : 

(A)  Spoilage; 

(B)  Significant  loss  of  nutritional  value; 
or 

(C)  Significant  loss  of  palatabillty. 

(4)  The  term  "pull  date"  means  the  last 
date  on  which  a  perishable  or  seml-perlsh- 
able food  can  be  sold  for  consumption  with- 
out a  high  risk  of  spoilage  or  significant  loss 
of  nutritional  value  or  palatabillty.  If  stored 
by  the  consumer  after  that  date  for  the 
period  which  a  consumer  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  store  that  food. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  manufacturer  of  a  perish- 
able or  seml-perlshable  food  for  ultimate 
sale  to  consumers,  may  distribute  his  product 
for  such  sale  unless  the  package  Is  promi- 
nently labeled  to  show  ( 1 )  the  pull  date  for 
such  food  and  (2)  the  optimum  temperature 
and  humidity  conditions  for  its  storage  by 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

( b )  No  retail  distributors  of  such  packaged 
perishable  and  seml-i>erlshable  food  may  sell 
such  food  unless  the  package  is  labeled  pur- 
suant to  (a)  above. 

(c)  Retail  distributors  of  such  packaged 
perishable  and  seml-perlshable  foods  may 
sell  such  foods  whose  pull  date  has  expired, 
but  only  if  ( 1)  the  food  Is  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption, as  determined  under  applicable 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law,  and  (2)  the  food 
Is  physically  segregated  from  like  food  whose 
pull  date  has  not  expired,  and  (3)  the  food  Is 
clearly  Identified  as  having  p>assed  the  pull 
date. 

(d)  The  shipping  or  outside  wrappers  and 
cartons  of  jjerishable  and  seml-p)erlshable 
food  m\ist  be  marked  with  the  pull  dates  of 
those  foods  In  order  to  facilitate  stock 
rotation. 

(f)  (1)  The  pull  date  and  optimum  stor- 
age conditions  shall  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

(2)  The  pull  date  shall  be  expressed  in  the 


commonly  used  letter  abbreviations  for 
months  of  the  year  and  such  combinations 
of  numbers  describing  years,  as  will  permit 
ready  identification  of  the  day,  month,  or 
year  comprising  the  pull  date,  without  refer- 
ence to  special  decoding  Information. 

(3)  The  pull  date  determination  shall  be 
made  after  consultation  with  and  submis- 
sion of  data  by  food  manufacturers.  Sec.  203. 
Any  person  who  violates  this  Title  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  yetw  or 
fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  both.  Violation 
of  this  Title  after  a  previous  conviction  or 
with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead.  Is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
three  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  both. 


Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  certain  labeling  to 
assist  the  consumer  in  purchases  of 
paclcaged  perishable  or  seml-perlshable 
foods: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

labeling    requirements    rOR    PERISHABLE    AND 
SEMI-PERISHABLE   FOODS 

Section  1.  The  Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1451-1461)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  II 

"definitions 

"Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  'food'  has  the  meaning 
prescribed  for  that  term  by  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include  any  fresh 
fruit  or  vegetable. 

"(3)  The  term  'perishable  or  seml-perlsh- 
able food'  means  any  food  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  a  high  risk  of  any  of  the 
following  as  It  ages: 

"(A)    Spoilage; 

"(B)  Significant  loss  of  nutritional  value; 
or 

"(C)   Significant  loss  of  palatabillty. 

"(4)  The  term  'pull  date'  means  the  last 
date  on  which  a  jjerishable  or  seml-perlshable 
food  can  be  sold  for  consumption  without 
a  high  risk  of  spoilage  or  significant  loss  of 
nutritional  value  or  palatabillty.  If  stored  by 
the  consumer  after  that  date  for  the  period 
which  a  consumer  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  store  that  food. 

"(5)  The  term  'label'  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  affixed  to  or 
apiiearlng  up>on  any  container  or  wrapping 
In  which  a  perishable  or  seml-jjerlshable  food 
Is  enclosed. 

"(6)  The  terms  'package'  and  'principal 
display  panel'  have  the  meanings  prescribed 
for  those  terms  by  sections  110(b)  and  110 
(f ) ,  respectively,  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"LABELING  REQtJTREMENTS   FOR   PERISHABLE   AND 
SEMI-PERISHABLE    FOODS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  No  person  who  manufactures 
a  perishable  or  seml-perlshable  food  in  the 
form  in  which  It  Is  sold  by  retail  distributors 
to  consumers  may  distribute  (or  cause  to  be 
distributed)  for  purposes  of  sale  a  perish- 
able or  semi -perishable  food  packaged  by  him 
In  such  form  unless  he  has.  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (f), 
labeled  such  packages  to  show  (1)  the  pull 
date  for  such  food,  and  (2)  the  optimum 
temperatxire  and  humidity  conditions  for  its 
storage  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

"(b)  No  person  engaged  in  business  as  a 
retail  distributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
or  seml-perlshable  food  may  sell,  offer  to  sell, 
or  display  for  sale  such  food  unless  the  food's 
package  Is  labeled  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(c)   No  person  engaged  In  business  as  a 
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retail  distributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
or  seml-perlshable  food  may  sell,  offer  to  sell, 
or  display  for  sale  any  such  food  whose  pull 
date,  as  specified  on  Its  package's  label,  has 
expired  unless — 

"(1)  the  food  Is  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion, as  determined  under  applicable  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law, 

"(2)  such  person  separates  the  food  from 
other  packaged  perishable  or  seml-perlshable 
foods  whose  pull  dates,  as  specified  on  their 
packages'  labels,  have  not  expired,  and 

"(3)  such  person  clearly  Identifies  the  food 
as  a  food  whose  pull  date  has  expired. 

"(d)  No  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  processing,  packing,  or  dis- 
tributing perishable  or  seml-perlshable  foods, 
may  place  packages  of  such  foods,  labeled  in 
sccordance  with  subsection  (a) ,  in  shipping 
containers  or  wrappings  unless  such  con- 
tainers or  wrappings  are  labeled  by  him,  In 
Kcordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  show  the  pull  date  (or  dates)  on  the 
labels  of  such  packages. 

"(e)  No  person  may  change,  alter,  or  re- 
move before  the  sale  of  a  packaged  perish- 
able or  seml-perlshable  food  to  the  ultimat* 
consumer  any  pull  date  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  placed  on  the  label  of  such  food's 
package  or  shipping  container  or  wrapping. 
"(f)  (1)  The  pull  date  and  the  storage  in- 
structions required  to  be  on  the  label  of  a 
packaged  perishable  or  seml-{>erishable  food 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  A  pull  date  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary, — 

"(A)  be  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  month  con- 
tained in  the  pull  date,  expressed  In  the 
commonly  used  letter  abbreviations  for  such 
month,  and  (11)  otherwise  expressed  In  such 
combinations  of  letters  and  numbers  as  will 
enable  the  consumer  to  readily  Identify 
(without  reference  to  special  decoding  In- 
formation) the  day,  month,  or  year,  as  the 
case  may  be,  comprising  the  pull  date;  and 
"(B)  be  separately  and  conspicuously 
stated  In  a  uniform  location  upon  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  of  the  label  required  un- 
der subsection  (a) . 

"(3)  (A)  Any  regulation  under  paragraph 
(1)  prescribing  the  manner  In  which  pull 
dates  for  a  packaged  perishable  or  seml- 
perlshable  food  shall  be  determined  may  In- 
clude provisions — 

"(I)  prescribing  the  time  periods  to  be  used 
In  determining  the  pull  dates  for  such  food, 
"(11)  prescribing  the  data  concerning  such 
food  (and  the  conditions  affecting  It  before 
and  after  Its  sale  to  the  consumer)  to  be 
used  in  determining  Its  pull  dates,  or 

"(111)  permitting  a  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  processing,  pack- 
aging, or  distributing  such  food  to  determine 
Its  pull  dates  using  such  time  periods  and 
data  as  such  person  considers  appropriate. 
"(B)  If  such  regulation  Includes  provisions 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  (111)  of  this 
paragraph,  such  regulation  shall  also  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  uniformity,  where  appropriate,  In 
the  time  periods  used  in  pull  date  determina- 
tions; and 

"(11)  provisions  for  regular  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  pull  date  determination  and 
the  time  periods  and  data  upon  which  they 
ve  based. 

"PENALTIES    AND    INJUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  202,  or  any  regulation 
made  thereunder,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
Bore  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
W.OOO.  or  both:  except  that  if  any  person 
eonunits  such  a  violation  after  a  conviction 
of  him  under  this  subsection  has  become 
toaJ.  or  commits  such  a  violation  with  the 
Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead,  such  person 
•hall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both. 


"(b)  Any  packaged  perishable  or  seml- 
perlshable  food  that  Is  distributed  In  viola- 
tion of  section  202  or  any  regulation  made 
thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  Information 
and  condemned  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  packaged  food  Is  found.  Section 
304  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  334)  (relating  to  seizures) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  proceedings 
brought  under  this  subsection  and  to  the 
dlsp>o8ltion  of  packaged  foods  subject  to  such 
proceedings. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
restrain  violations  of  section  202  and  regula- 
tions made  thereunder. 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  subsection, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  section  202  or  a  regulation  made  there- 
under, trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upwn 
demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  and  procedure  applicable  In  the  case 
of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  Impxjrte  Into  the 
United  States  of  any  packaged  perishable  or 
semi -perishable  food  covered  by  this  title, 
the  provisions  of  section  202  and  regulations 
made  thereunder  shall  be  enforced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 801(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C  381). 

"(e)  Before  any  violation  of  section  202  or 
a  regulation  made  thereunder  Is  reported  by 
the  Secretary  to  any  United  State.s  attorney 
for  Institution  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  the 
person  against  whom  such  proceeding  Is  con- 
templated shall  be  g^lven  appropriate  notice 
and  an  opp>ortunlty  to  present  his  views, 
either  orally  or  In  writing,  with  regard  to 
such  contemplated  proceeding. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  prosecution,  or  for  the  Institution  of  libel 
or  Injunction  proceedings,  minor  violations 
cf  section  202  or  a  regulation  made  there- 
under wherever  he  believes  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  adequately  served  by  a  suit- 
able written  notice  or  warning. 

"(g)(1)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  in  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  Is  an 
Inhabitat  or  transacts  business,  and  proc- 
ess in  such  cases  may  be  served  In  any  other 
district  of  which  the  defendant  Is  an  In- 
habitant or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found. 

"(2)  In  any  actions  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  cubpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  into  any  other 
district. 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  make  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  this  title  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  by  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (other 
than  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section). 

"REPORTS  TO   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  re- 
port containing  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  his  activities  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  title  In  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"COOPERATION    WITH    STATE    AUTHORITIKS 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  trans- 
mit copies  Of  each  regulation  made  under 
this  title  to  all  appropriate  State  officers 
and  agencies,  and  (2)  furnish  to  such  State 
officers  and  agencies  information  and  assist- 


ance to  promote  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  uniformity  in  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lation of  the  labeling  of  packaged  jjerlshable 
or  seml-perlshable  foods. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  lmp>alr  or  otherwise  in- 
terfere with  any  program  carried  Into  effect 
by  the  Secretary  under  other  provisions  of 
law  in  cooperation  with  State  governments 
or  agencies.  Instrumentalities,  or  p)olitlcal 
subdivisions  thereof. 

"EFFECT   UPON   STATE  OR  LOCAL  LAW 

"Sec  207.  If  any  labeling  requirement  for 
pull  dates  or  storage  conditions  Is  In  effect 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  pack- 
aged perishable  or  seml-perlshable  food,  no 
State  or  pjolltlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  may 
establish  or  continue  In  effect,  with  respect 
to  such  packaged  food,  any  law  prescribing 
any  such  labeling  requirement  which  Is  not 
identical  to  the  labeling  requirement  In  ef- 
fect under  this  title;  except  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  ( 1 )  abate  any  pro- 
secution or  other  action  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  a  law  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  begun  before  the  date  this 
title  takes  effect,  or  (2)  release  or  extinguish 
any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  Incurred 
under  such  law." 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  In  this  section  an 
amendment  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  quality"  after 
"quantity". 

(c)  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  and  12 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "this  Act" 
each  place  It  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  title";  and  section  13  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "This  Act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "This  title". 

(d)  The  follovrtng  is  Inserted  between  sec- 
tion 2  and  section  3 : 

"TITLE   I" 

(e)  (1)  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  12, 
and  13  are  redesignated  as  sections  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109.  110,  and  ill, 
respectively. 

(2)  (A)  Sections  102(a),  102(b),  and  105 
(a)  (as  so  redesignated)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  3"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  101". 

(B)  Sections  103(b),  103(c),  104(a),  104 
(b),  and  110  (as  so  redesignated)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  4"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  102";  and 
section  105(c)  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  4"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102". 

(C)  Sections  104(a),  104(b),  and  106  (as 
so  redesignated)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  5"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  103";  and  section  105(c)  (as 
so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  5"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
103". 

(D)  Section  102(a)  (as  so  redesignated)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  6"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  104". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


PROPOSED  FOOD  STAMP 
REGULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
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behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  A^ash- 
Ington  (Mr.  Foley),  who  is  In  Jap4n  on 
ofiQdal  business.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  eighty-two  Members  of  Conjress. 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  signed 
a  letter  authored  by  Mr.  Foley  atking 
the  USDA  to  change  the  proposed  food 
stamp  regiUatlons  so  that  350,000  j  per- 
sons who  are  presently  eligible  for  'ben- 
efits will  not  be  eliminated  fron^  the 
program.  The  letter  also  requests '  that 
the  purchase  schedules  be  revised  so 
that  1.75  million  people  will  not  'have 
to  pay  more  for  their  stamps  than  they 
paid  before  passage  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  Public  Law  91-671.  late  last  yejar. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  signed  this  letter,  asj  well 
as  the  many  other  Members  who  I  sent 
individual  letters  and  wires  expressing 
their  reservations  about  these  and  i)ther 
features  of  the  proposed  regulations.  It 
is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this  congres- 
sional comment,  the  USDA  will  refine 
and  perfect  their  regulations  In  a 
humane  manner  and  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  Congress. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  placed  into 
the  Record  a  copy  of  our  letterJ  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  James  Springfield  Di- 
rector of  the  Food  Stamp  Division, 
USDA,  and  a  list  of  Members  who  joined 
me  on  this  letter.  | 

Mr.  Jambs  B.  SPBiNcnxu).  I 

Director,  Food  Stamp  Division,  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service.  U.S.  Departmeit  of 
Agriculture,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  SPRiNoriELD:  Tbe  under*gne<l 
vigorously  oppose  the  Department's  prcjxMed 
regulations  Implementing  Public  La*  91- 
671.  These  regulations  would,  by  youi  own 
admission,  remove  350,000  needy  aged,  pllnd, 
and  disabled  Individuals  and  couples ;  from 
the  food  stamp  rolls  and  substantially  re- 
duce the  bonus  stamps  benefits  golfcg  to 
over  1,750,000  needy  persons  In  families. 

That  was  not  the  proclaimed  intent  of 
the  Administration  In  Introducing  th)B  blU 
that  eventually  became  Public  Law  9^-671. 
The  President  offered  the  revisions  Of  the 
present  food  stamp  program  as  Improve- 
ments designed  to  Increase  the  reach  of  toad 
assistance  from  7  million  needy  Americans 
to  16  million.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
testified  before  the  Hoiise  Agrlcultxire  Com- 
mittee that  he  was  proposing  major  Improve- 
ments in  the  program  expanding,  nofl  con- 
tracting eligibility.  Neither  of  them  sal^  any- 
thing about  cutting  recipients  off  from 
food  aid. 

That  was  not  the  proclaimed  intent  ^f  the 
Congress.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  i  Agri- 
culture Committee  Informed  us  In  th^  floor 
debate  that  the  provisions  of  the  comiilttee 
bill  relating  to  purchase  price  and  uniform 
national  ellglbllty  standards  "are  clearly  in- 
tended to  and  do  liberalize  the  existing  law." 
When  the  Conference  Report  on  ths  bill 
was  brought  before  the  House,  he  warned 
us  that  It  was  essential  to  accept  the  -eport 
In  order  "to  assure  the  continuation  c^f  this 
assistance  to  millions  of  deserving  paople." 
He  did  not  say  that  passage  of  the  bll  was 
necessary  to  take  stamp  benefits  away  from 
present  recipients. 

We  believe  that  the  regulations  mist  be 
changed  If  the  Intention  of  Congress  Is  to 
be  enforced.  We  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  following  revisions  be  made 
In  the  regulations: 

(1)  The  eligibility  standards  should  be 
changed  to  gtiarantec  the  continue  1  eli- 
gibility of  all  persons  who  were  gettlni;  food 
stamps  before  the  enactment  of  Publl;  Law 


91-671  and  of  all  others  In  similar  economic 
circumstances. 

(2)  The  Issuance  schedules  should  be 
changed  to  revise  purchase  prices  so  that  no 
household  has  to  pay  more  for  food  stamps 
than  It  had  to  before  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  91-671.  This  would  Insure  that  a 
recipient's  present  benefits  would  not  be 
reduced. 

We  certainly  hope  that  you  will  consider 
these  suggestions  and  revise  the  final  regu- 
lations accordingly  In  order  to  meet  our 
common  objective  of  not  Increasing  the 
ranks  of  the  hungry  and  malnourished. 

MZMBESS  or  CONGBZSS  WHO  SiCNEO  LETTER  TO 

James  Sprinofieu),  Dibector,  Pood  Stamp 

Division,  USDA 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 

James  S.  Abourezk. 

Bella  S.  Abzug. 

Brock  Adams. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Prank  Annunzio. 

Herman  BadlUo. 

William  A.  Barrett. 

Bob  Bergland. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

John  Brademas. 

James  A.  Burke. 

Phillip  Burton. 

James  A.  Byrne. 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Shirley  Chlsholm. 

WlUlam  Clay. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 

John  Conyers.  Jr. 

James  C.  Corman. 

William  R.  Cotter. 

John  C.  Culver. 

John  Q.  Dow. 

Robert  Drlnan. 

Thaddeus  Dulskl. 

Bob  Eckhardt. 

Don  Edwards. 

Joshua  Ellberg. 

Walter  E.  Pauntroy. 

William  D.  Ford. 

Donald  M.  Fraser. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

Ella  T.  Qrasso. 

William  J.  Green. 

Gilbert  Oude. 

Seymour  Halpern. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Michael  Harrington. 

William  D.  Hathaway.  * 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins. 

Henry  Helstoskl. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks. 

James  J.  Howard. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeler. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Arthur  A.  Link. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey. 

Mike  McCormack. 

Lloyd  Meeds. 

John  Melcher. 

Ralph  Metcalfe. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell. 

William  S.  Moorhead. 

P.  Bradford  Morse. 

Luclen  N.  Nedzl. 

David  R.  Obey. 

James  G.  O'Hara. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Claude  Pepper. 

Bertram  Podell. 

Charles  B.  Rangel. 

Thomas  M.  Rees. 

Ogden  R.  Reld. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

Edward  R.  Roybal. 


WlUlam  F.  Ryan. 
Femand  J.  St  Germain. 
James  H.  Scheuer. 
John  P.  Selberllng. 
Neal  Smith. 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 
James  W.  Symington. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
Morris  K.  Udall. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln. 


HAGAN  DRUG  REPORT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  released  drug  report  of  the 
Hagan  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents  to  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  a  long  time.  The  drug  abuse 
situation  which  it  depicts  is  shocking 
and  critical. 

At  least  60  percent  and  undoubtedly 
many  more  of  the  men  in  Vietnam  habi- 
tually use  marihuana  and  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  our  personnel  there  use  hard 
drugs. 

The  committee  found  that  the  heroin 
problem  in  Vietnam  Is  increasing  in  seri- 
ousness because  abundant  supplies  of  the 
drug  are  reaching  the  area  from  new 
processing  laboratories  in  Laos  and  that 
there  are  such  processing  laboratories  In 
Thailand  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  testimony  of  interested  ofiQcers  of 
the  various  services  indicates  that  In- 
vestigations of  drug  cases  have  doubled 
each  year  for  the  last  3  years.  Eighty- 
nine  soldiers  died  in  Vietnam  probably 
from  overdoses  of  drugs  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1970.  The  Army's  25th 
Division  study  shows  that  roughly  10 
percent  of  the  men  tested  presently  use 
hard  drugs. 

Chairman  Hagan  and  his  committee 
members  should  be  congratulated  for 
their  hard  work  and  for  placing  in  the 
record  these  Important  facts.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  individual 
services  and  government  as  a  whole 
have  not  fully  comprehended  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  nor  its  explosive 
quality.  The  attitudes  of  the  services 
range  from  frank  and  complete  dlsin- 
volvement  as  on  the  part  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  to  some  halting  movement  toward 
rehabilitation  on  the  part  of  the  Army. 
But  the  figures  clearly  show  that  this 
neglect  or  resort  to  half  measures  are 
not  sufQcient.  This  drug  involvement  has 
become  a  major  national  problem  and  it 
requires  a  broad  national  solution. 

I  suggest  that  the  logical  solution  from 
a  national  point  of  view  is  to  impose 
upon  the  services  the  responsibihty  for 
identifying  and  treating  these  addicts 
while  stiU  in  the  service.  To  discover 
them  and  grive  them  dishonorable  dis- 
charges may  solve  the  service  problem 
as  with  the  Marine  Corps,  but  it  does 
not  solve  the  individual  problem  nor  does 
it  solve  the  national  problem.  The  Marine 
Corps  have  rightly  said  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  facilities  or  resources  to  as- 
sume a  rehabilitation  function  and, 
therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  logical  st^ 
for  the  Nation  Is  to  provide  these  facll- 
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Ities  and  resources  in  each  of  the  three 
jervices.  In  my  bill.  H.R.  8216. 1  have  set 
up  a  drug  control  corps  In  each  of  the 
armed  services  which  would  concentrate 
on  drug  problems  and  would  rehabilitate 
addicts  prior  to  discharge  rather  than 
thereafter.  The  cxurent  madness  of 
throwing  addicts  upon  society  with  dis- 
honorable discharges  which  prevent 
them  from  being  treated  in  VA  hospitals 
Is  thus  halted. 

The  tragically  important  information 
In  the  hearings  and  report  of  the  Hagan 
subcommittee  must  not  be  suppressed. 
Ten  percent  of  our  men  In  Vietnam  would 
amount  to  some  25,000  users  of  hard 
drugs.  With  the  personal  experiences 
which  I  have  had  in  the  tragedies  of 
youths  who  have  acquired  this  habit  In 
the  service  and  then  been  discharged 
without  treatment  or  hope  of  cure  have 
convinced  me  that  prompt  and  Imme- 
diate action  on  a  national  scale  is  nec- 
essary. 

Congress  has  the  right  to  determine 
what  the  role  of  the  services  should  be 
and  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  their  policy 
of  neglect,  or  relative  neglect,  must  be 
reversed  and  a  broad  program  of  reha- 
bilitation must  be  Initiated. 

I  hope  that  my  bill,  H.R.  8216,  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  action  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but 
whether  or  not  this  particular  bill  passes, 
the  scope  and  tragic  urgency  of  the  drug 
problem  In  the  armed  services  must  be 
immediately  recognized  and  promptly 
and  competently  dealt  with. 


POSSIBILITY  THAT  MOTION  MAY 
BE  MADE  TO  DISCHARGE  COM- 
MIITEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS FROM  FURTHER  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 411 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  the 
House  concerning  the  statement  made  by 
the  majority  leader  on  Thursday  con- 
cerning the  possibility  that  a  motion  may 
be  made  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  its  consider- 
ation of  House  Resolution  411.  This  re- 
solution was  filed  to  disapprove  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  1  of  1971  submitted  by 
the  President  on  March  24  to  consolidate 
various  volimtary  Eiction  programs  and 
create  a  new  agency  called  Action. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
the  House  or  the  Senate  may  prevent  a 
reorganization  plan  from  becoming  law 
by  passing  a  disapproval  resolution  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted, barring  periods  of  adjournment 
over  3  days.  Reorganization  plans  and 
disapproval  resolutions  that  may  be  filed 
are  referred,  imder  the  rules  of  the  House, 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations for  consideration.  The  rules  pro- 
vide that  our  committee  must  report  a 
disapproval  resolution  back  to  the  House 
after  10  days  or  be  subject  to  a  motion 
to  discharge.  Such  a  motion  Is  highly 
privileged  and  may  be  passed  by  a  simple 
majority  vote. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  commit- 


tee for  over  25  years  and  have  personally 
handled  many  reorganization  plans.  It 
has  been  a  rare  occasion  Indeed  during 
all  of  that  period  when  any  Member  has 
attempted  to  discharge  the  committee. 

As  the  procedure  in  handling  reor- 
ganization plans  is  somewhat  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  legislative  process  and  was 
enacted  to  help  expedite  needed  gov- 
ernmental reorganizations,  the  rule  on 
discharge  was  adopted  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  Individual  Mem- 
bers who  may  be  opposed  to  a  plan  and 
to  prevent  dilatory  action  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  in  the  handling  of  disap- 
proval resolutions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  has 
cause  to  accuse  the  committee  of  ever 
attempting  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
Members  In  our  method  of  handling  these 
plans.  The  only  other  question  could 
be  whether  or  not  the  committee  has  been 
dilatory  in  handling  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  review  the  record. 

The  President's  message  on  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  March  24.  It  Involved  the 
transfers  of  a  number  of  functions  and 
offices  and  the  administration  of  statutes 
reported  by  other  committees  of  juris- 
diction. I  Immediately  directed  my  staff 
to  make  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  plan 
and  its  effects. 

On  March  30, 1  announced  to  the  press 
that  hearings  would  be  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  on  April  29.  It  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  schedule  them  before  that  date 
due  to  the  Easter  recess  from  April  7  to 
April  19. 

On  April  6,  I  sent  letters  to  Chairmen 
Carl  Perkins  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Wright  Patman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  Joe  Evins  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  asking  each  of  them 
for  their  comments  on  the  plan  inasmuch 
as  it  affected  legislation  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  committees.  I  received 
repUes  from  Chairman  Evins  dated  April 
20  and  from  Chairman  Patman  also  dated 
April  20.  Chairman  Perkins  responded 
through  his  appearance  at  our  hearings. 

The  disapproval  resolution  (H.  Res. 
411)  was  filed  on  April  28.  the  day  be- 
fore our  hearings  began.  We  concluded 
the  three  days  of  hearings  on  May  4  and 
immediately  began  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  transcripts  for  printing. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  4  the  sub- 
committee met  In  executive  session  to 
consider  the  disapproval  resolution  and 
agreed  to  submit  it  to  the  full  committee 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  not  be 
approved.  The  subcommittee,  therefore, 
endorsed  the  plan. 

The  10  days  under  the  rule  expired  on 
Saturday.  May  8.  and  the  first  day  a  dis- 
charge motion  could  be  made  was  Mon- 
day. May  10.  Our  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  on  Wednesday.  May  12. 
and  I  set  the  resolution  down  for  action 
at  that  time.  Pursuant  to  a  telephone 
conversation  I  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thoicpson)  .  how- 
ever. I  postponed  the  regular  meeting  and 
later  called  a  special  meeting  for  Tues- 
day, May  18.  We  expect  to  report  the 
resolution  at  that  time  and  call  it  up  on 
the  floor  the  week  of  the  24th,  well  be- 


fore the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period 
which  ends  on  June  3. 

Whatever  a  Member's  feelings  may 
be  about  the  merit  of  this  plan,  there  is 
no  Justification  whatever  In  moving  to 
discharge  this  committee  on  the  grounds 
that  it  has  been  dilatory. 

The  committee  has  acted  responsibly 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  protecting  the  committee's  re- 
sponsibility under  its  charter  of  duties. 
It  has  protected  the  rights  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  their  right  of  con- 
sideration and  their  right  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  the  92d  Congress. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  opens  hearings  to- 
morrow on  legislation  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  May  8  edition  of 
Nationed  Journal,  that  expl£uns  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Eximbank  to  boost  our  Na- 
tion's exports  and  to  help  resolve  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

Through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Henry 
Kearns,  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Eximbank  since 
1969.  a  new,  more  active,  cooperative, 
and  aggressive  image  has  been  forged 
for  the  bank. 

Mr.  Kearns  is  a  highly  able,  knowledge- 
able, and  dedicated  public  servant,  who 
previously  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  International  Affairs, 
chairman  of  the  International  Trade 
Fair  Committee,  the  Trade  Missions 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Export 
Exi>anslon.  the  Interagency  Committee 
for  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  and  Alternate  Chairman  of  the  Cab- 
inet-level Trade  Policy  Committee. 

The  article  from  the  National  Journal 
follows: 
Economic     Report/ Eximbank 's     AccRESsrvE 

Policies     Attack     Nation's     Bai^ance-oe- 

Patments  Problems 

(By  John  M.  Pearce) 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  pushed  by  Its 
new  chairman  and  blessed  by  President 
Nixon,  Is  working  vigorously  to  boost  the 
nation's  exports  and  to  help  cure  US.  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. 

Exlmbank's  aggressive  president  and  chair- 
man, Henry  Kearns,  who  took  office  on  March 
20,  1969,  has  started  or  reorganized  many  of 
the  bank's  most  successful  lending  programs. 

In  a  legislative  move  now  under  way. 
Kearns  Is  seeking  greater  freedom  to  expand 
lending  activities  by  removing  Eximbank 
from  the  confines  of  the  Administration's 
budget. 

Many  agencies  In  the  executive  branch 
have  opposed  the  move,  as  have  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

But  by  relying  on  his  close  relationship 
with  President  Nixon,  a-.d  by  paying  close 
attention  to  Important  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Kearns  seems  about  to  accomplish  his 
goal. 
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Change  of  attitude:  The  new  and  retital 
Ized  programs  are  not  as  crucial  to  I^xlm 
bank's  new  posture,  In  the  view  of  Ksarns 
and   of  the  bankers   he   deals   with,  a  i  the 
change  the  Exlmbank  chief  has  wroug  at  in 
the  attitude  of  the  bank's  staff. 

"The  sleeping  giant  has  waked  up,"  A.JRob- 
ert  Abboud,  a  senior  vice  president  o'  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  said  n  an 
Interview 

Abboud  said  he  had  "never  seen  su(^  vi- 
tality" In  the  bank. 

In  Pittsburgh,  O.  J.  AUfano,  a  vice  ^resl 
dent  of  Pittsburgh  National  Bank  who  deals 
frequently  with  Exlmbank,  said  Kearns'  most 
noticeable  effect  was  not  his  new  programs 
and  services,  but  the  fact  that  he  has 
veyed  to  the  entire  staff  an  aggresslvjeness 
and  willingness  to  negotiate. 

Where    loan    officers    at    Exlmbank    itlght 
have  turned  down  applications  in  the 
AUfano  said,  they  now  suggest  ways  to 


past, 

work 

out  arrangements  so  that  loans  can  be  ^^ade. 

in- 
cent, 
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Although  U.S.  merchandise  export! 
creased  by  $5,568,000,000,  or  15.3  per 
during  1970,  the  first  full  year  after  Kfearns 
took  over,  the  effects  of  the  bank's  osera- 
tlons  are  yet  to  be  seen,  because  of  th  e  lag 
between  the  time  loans  are  authorize^  and 
paid  out 

The  average  lag,  Kearns  said,  is  2<2  iears 

"I'm  not  going  to  take,  for  the  bank,  :red- 
it  for  the  Increase  In  exports  up  to  now, 
except  In  one  area,"  he  said. 

"I  believe  that  psychologically  we  have 
had  a  definite  effect  upon  the  exporting  :om- 
munlty  and  upon  the  banking  commiuilty." 

Bankers  share  this  evaluation 

Exlmbank  officials  estimate  that  they  sup- 
ported— or,  through  loans,  guarantees  cr  In- 
surance, participated  In — 85.5  billion  inj  U.S. 
exports  during  fiscal  1970,  which  ende<^  last 
June. 

Although  this  figure  Is  not  even  1(1  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, which  came  to  $60.6  billion  during  the 
year,  it  Is  up  substantially  from  the  pre'  'lous 
year's  support  level  of  $2.9  bllUon  in  exports. 

Exports  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal 
1971  were  about  $2  billion  above  the  1x970 
level,  but  Exlmbank  expects  to  support^  $7.5 
billion  In  experts,  a  proportionately  greater 
Increase.  1 

Its  projection  is  that  it  will  support  110.6 
billion  in  US.  exports  in  fiscal  1975.       | 

Programs:  The  keystone  of  KeamsT  ex- 
panded approach  to  export  financing  ik  his 
plan  for  sharing  the  lending  with  coni|mer- 
clal  banks — a  device  that  was  used  not  ^t  all 
before  1967,  and  only  for  sales  of  commercial 
aircraft  from  1967  to  1969.  I 

In  a  National  Journal  Interview,  Kearns 
said  the  participation  program  "Is  the  a'eat- 
est  program  of  all  that  we  have  devised." 

"I  think  it  has  more  potential  than  any- 
thing the  bank  has  ever  done."  he  said. 

Two  other  programs  make  up  the  Sack- 
bone  of  the  Keams  era  at  the  bank: 

The  discount  loan  facility,  which  enables 
banks,  by  prior  arrangement,  to  sell  ^helr 
exi>ort  loan  paper  to  Exlmbank  durin|  pe- 
riods of  tight  money  such  as  the  on^  the 
economy  experienced  in  1969  and  19'I0.  It 
cuts  their  profit  to  a  bare  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  however,  and  for  that  reason  1$  not 
very  popular.  The  banks  want  Keartis  to 
widen  the  margin,  which  he  adamantljr  re- 
fuses to  do  on  grounds  that  the  prograti  "Is 
not  a  bonanza  for  the  banks.  It's  a  reserve 
facility  to  keep  them  in  the  export  busliiess." 

The  discount  program  applies  only  t^  ex- 
port loans  with  a  maturity  of  longer  Ithan 
one  year,  but  Keams  is  planning  to  expand 
It  to  short-term  loans  as  well.  | 

The  preliminary  commitment  profram, 
which  allows  exporters,  their  customer^  and 
their  financing  agencies  to  get  assiitance 
ahead  of  time  that  Exlmbank  financing  will 
be  available  If  a  deal  la  made.  A  preliminary 
commitment  enables  exparten  to  be  pnore 


certain  what  the  cost  of  financing  will  be 
when  they  bid  on  an  overseas  project — and 
that  It  win  be  available. 

OBIGINS    or   FBOBLEMS 

Kearns  said  that  much  of  his  Innovation — 
particularly  the  expansion  of  the  participa- 
tion financing  program — grew  out  of  the 
strict  ceilings  imposed  on  Exlmbank  lending 
by  the  unified  federal  budget,  which  went 
into  effect  only  the  year  before  he  took  his 
Job. 

Unified  budget:  The  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration shifted  to  a  unified  budget  concept 
In  fiscal  1969  to  provide  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  flow  of  funds  In  and  out  of  government. 

Participation  certificates — Under  the  new 
budget,  participation  certificates  were  listed 
as  borrowings  rather  than  as  sale  of  assets, 
and  direct  government  loans  were  listed  as 
expenditures,  even  though  they  are  repaid 
over  a  period  of  time. 

The  change  in  treatment  of  participation 
certificates  sharply  curtailed  Exlmbank's 
ability  to  finance  its  operations  by  borrowing 
in  the  private  capital  markets. 

Budget  ceiling — Inclusion  of  Exlmbank  In 
the  budget  also  meant  the  bank  was  subject 
to  an  authorization  celling  set  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  (now,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget).  This  severely  restricted  Its  activi- 
ties. 

Exlmbank  operated  for  several  months  be- 
fore it  was  aware  of  this  fact.  Kearns  said 
during  hearings  March  8  before  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance: 

"When  I  assumed  my  present  pwsltlon  In 
March  of  1969,  nobody  In  Exlmbank  under- 
stood that  we  were  under  these  restrictions 
of  the  unified  budget,  so  business  went  on  as 
usual.  On  June  10  of  that  year,  the  then 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Bob 
Mayo,  called  me  and  said  that  we  were  going 
to  overspend  our  authority  and  that  we 
would  have  to  do  something. 

"We  Just  could  not  understand  what  he 
was  talking  about.  The  OMB  advised  that  we 
were  under  the  unified  budget  and  that  our 
borrowings  could  not  offset  our  disburse- 
ments. The  result  was  that  I  had  to  call  14 
banks  in  the  country  and  renege  on  commit- 
ments we  had  made  to  disburse  funds  In 
order  to  meet  the  year-end  budget  outlay 
figure.  This  was  very  damaging  to  our  ex- 
port trade  t>€cause  it  actually  resulted  In 
restriction  of  export  credit." 

Removal  of  Exlmbank  from  the  budget's 
accounting  restrictions  would  not  mean  the 
Administration  would  lose  control  over  its 
lending. 

As  Is  the  case  with  all  other  government 
corporations  (such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board) ,  the  Treasury  Department  must 
give  its  approval  when  one  of  them  wants  to 
borrow  money.  Approval  at  Treasury  rests 
with  Paul  A.  Volcker,  the  under  secretary 
for  monetary  affairs. 

BOBKOWING  FROM  TREASTTHT 

In  addition  to  borrowing  in  private  capital 
markets,  which  has  virtually  stopped  until 
the  budget  impasse  is  settled.  Exlmbank  bor- 
rows heavily  from  Treasury. 

In  fiscal  1968,  the  last  year  it  sold  partici- 
pation certificates  to  private  lenders,  the 
bank  raised  $570  million  from  that  source 
while  repaying  $560  million,  for  net  borrow- 
ing of  about  $20  million. 

In  the  same  year,  it  borrowed  $1.88  billion 
from  Treasury  while  repaying  $1.52  billion, 
in  rounded  figures,  for  net  borrowing  at 
$361.6  mlUlon. 

Last  year  it  borrowed  $1.56  billion  from 
Treasury  and  repaid  $689.7  million,  for  net 
borrowing  of  $866.3  million.  The  bank  esti- 
mates that  it  will  have  net  repayments  of 
$842  mUUon  in  fiscal  1971. 

OTHER  BORROWING 

Exlmbank's  participation  certificates  were 
shares  of  a  pool  of  guaranteed  loans,  but  the 


bank  still  retained  ownership  of  the  loans. 
In  an  effort  to  find  another  source  of  money, 
it  began  selling  certificates  of  beneficial  in- 
terest in  individual  loans. 

Because  the  ownership  Is  actually  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser,  CBS  are  allowed  as 
sales  of  assets,  and  the  proceeds  are  counted 
as  Income. 

However,  the  CBI  program  Is  very  com- 
plicated and  not  very  successful,  J.  Patrick 
Dugan,  Exlmbank's  treasurer-controller,  said. 

The  certificates  are  sold  in  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  bank  and  the  buyers,  and 
cannot  be  resold  to  third  parties. 

In  addition,  although  the  loans  on  which 
they  are  based  can  be — and  usually  are — 
guaranteed  by  the  government,  they  stlU  do 
not  have  the  credibility  of  other  securities 
carrying  the  U.S.  government's  full  faith  and 
credit,  because  they  refiect  loans  made  in 
foreign  countries. 

Dugan  said  the  bank  sold  $400  million  In 
CBIs  m  fiscal  1970  and  has  sold  about  $160 
million  In  fiscal  1971. 

Some  of  them  are  sold  to  other  govern- 
ments, he  said,  and  Exlmbank  tries  to  sell 
others  to  banks  for  their  trust  funds  and  to 
pension  funds.  But  It  usually  is  able  to  sell 
only  $10  million  or  so  at  one  time — a  small 
amount,  when  compared  to  Exlmbank's 
financing  needs. 

OVERCOMING    OPPOSITION 

The  bill  (S  581)  to  exempt  Exlmbank  from 
the  budget  now  seems  likely  to  be  enacted, 
but  Its  destiny  has  not  always  been  so  clear. 

Its  success — both  in  emerging  as  Adminis- 
tration policy  and  in  receiving  favorable  reac- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill — Is  due  In  large  part  to 
extensive  persuasion  by  Henry  Kearns. 

Kearns  has  beaten  down  the  opposition 
and  overcome  the  inertia  of  several  agencies; 
he  has  personally  visited  dozen  of  Members 
of  Congress  in  his  selling  campaign. 

If  enacted,  S  581  not  only  will  remove  Ex- 
lmbank from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  celling  but  also  will  let  it  return 
to  private  capital  markets.  Dugan  said  that 
no  firm  plans  had  been  made  yet.  but  that  he 
thought  the  bank  probably  would  offer  reg- 
ular debentures  priced  about  one-fourth  of 
a  percentage  point  above  what  the  Treasury 
must  pay  to  borrow  over  a  comparable 
maturity. 

It  probably  will  not  return  to  participa- 
tion certificates,  he  said. 

Proposal's  origin :  Kenneth  H.  Davis,  a  for- 
mer assistant  secretary  of  commerce  (1969- 
70) ,  said  the  proposal  to  take  the  bank  out 
of  the  budget  was  first  discussed  In  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Export  Expansion, 
which  Mr.  Nixon  appointed  early  In  his  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  Davis"  recollection  that  the  Commerce 
Department  proposed  the  step,  although  oth- 
ers said  Exlmbank  was  its  chief  proponent. 

In  any  case,  Davis  recalled  that  Kearns  did 
not  immediately  accept  the  proposal. 

Keams,  however,  said  the  Idea  isose  In 
Exlmbank  "as  a  result  of  our  very  Intensive 
study  of  the  needs  find  problems"  of  the 
bank. 

In  June  1969,  he  said,  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  bank's  funding  was  paliifully 
restricted,  the  staff  began  a  study  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  It. 

"Every  time  around,  we  bad  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  real  culprit  was  In- 
cluding us  in  these  (budget)  computa- 
tions ...  As  long  as  we  were,  there  was  no  as- 
surance that  the  bank  could  operate  effec- 
tively. 

But  the  plan,  he  said,  resulted  "entirely 
from  our  studies." 

Roadblocks:  The  Administration's  support 
for  the  bill  has  a  spotted  history. 

At  first,  both  the  Treasury  and  OMB  were 
opposed,  partially  on  grounds  that  exempting 
Exlmbank  from  the  budget  would  set  a  prec- 
edent for  other  lending  agencies,  such  as  the 
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Small  Business  Administration,  those  in  the 
HUD  and  Agriculture  Departments  that  sup- 
port housing,  and  the  mass  transit  operations 
in  the  Transportation  Department.  The  argu- 
ment was  that  these  agencies  would  clamor 
for  the  same  treatment. 

Kearns'  persuasion :  Kearns  said  he  worked 
for  a  year  to  convince  Treasury  and  OMB 
that  the  change  should  be  made;  finally,  he 
said,  he  had  to  take  his  case  directly  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  an  old  political  associate. 

"It  took  a  good  bit  of  missionary  vrork. 
Just  like  any  kind  of  program  in  this  town. 
Tou'U  never  get  everybody  to  agree  with 
you,  but  you  have  to  keep  trying  to  get 
enough  jjeople  to  agree  with  you  to  get  It 
over  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  will  dis- 
agree." 

He  said  the  year  he  Invested  In  working 

for  Administration  support  was  worthwhile. 

"When  you're  fighting  for  the  life  of  the 

organization  It's  worth  a  lot,"  he  said.  "It 

isn't  done  yet." 

Nixon — ^Kearns  said  he  approached  Mr. 
Nixon  about  the  bill  when  he  was  unable 
to  persuade  Treasury  and  OMB  to  change 
their  minds. 

"The  President  agreed  with  my  position," 
Kearns  said,  and  although  he  did  not  flatly 
tell  the  two  agencies  to  change  their  opin- 
ions, "he  said  they  ought  to  look  at  It  again." 
Asked  if  that  were  not  the  same  thing, 
where  the  President  is  involved.  Kearns 
smiled  and  said,  "It  helped." 

Budget — Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  deputy 
director  of  OMB,  said  In  an  Interview  that 
Exlmbank's  request  was  "a  very  special  cir- 
cumstance because  of  the  importance  the 
President  places  on  expanding  our  foreign 
trade." 

He  called  it  a  "very  good  example"  of  the 
way  the  Administration  must  determine  the 
relative  priorities  of  suggestions. 

The  proposal,  he  said,  was  a  "Presidentially 
approved  measure." 

(One  of  the  major  goals  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced in  an  April  4,  1969,  statement  was 
an  Improvement  in  the  nation's  balance  of 
payments. 

(He  listed  export  expansion  as  the  first  of 
several  important  areas,  and  called  for 
boosting  merchandise  exports  to  $50  billion 
a  year  by  1973,  compared  with  $34.6  billion 
In  1968.  The  Increase,  the  President  said,  "Is 
primarily  the  task  of  American  private  enter- 
prise, but  government  must  help  to  coordi- 
nate the  effort  and  offer  assistance  and  en- 
couragement.") 

Controvery:  Kearns  never  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  Federal  Reserve/t  Board  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office — two  agencies 
which  are  not  obliged  to  follow  Presidential 
orders — to  go  along. 

Options  suggested — Both  said  there  were 
other  ways  to  accomplish  the  goals  better. 
The  GAO  suggested,  In  testimony  before 
Congress,  simply  asking  Congress  to  raise 
Exlmljank's  expenditure  celling  or  Increasing 
its  Involvement  in  the  economy's  private  sec- 
tor, much  like  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  The  Fed  sent  Congress  a 
letter  suggesting  Exlmbank  be  converted  to 
a  private,  government-supported  corpora- 
tion like  FNMA. 

Staff  deliberations — "Our  staff  has  studied 
this  matter  thoroughly,  every  which  way, 
and.  In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  way  Exlm- 
bank can  participate  in  export  financing  the 
way  it  should  be  with  the  present  restraints," 
Keams  said. 

Don  Bostwlck,  Exlmbank's  executive  vice 
president,  said  the  idea  of  making  the  bank 
a  private  corporation  was  discarded  about 
halfway  through  the  staff  deliberations. 

Another  plan,  which  was  considered  up  to 
the  time  a  final  decision  was  made,  was  sim- 
ply to  change  the  definition  of  receipts  to  in- 
clude borrowing — a  step  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts  hcul  ruled  out 
In  1967,  although  two  of  Its  members,  Treas- 
ury Secretary  (1965-68)  Henry  H.  Fowler  and 


Budget  Bureau  Director  (1965-67)  Charles  L. 
Sohultze,  said  in  a  dissenting  footnote  that 
they  thought  the  sale  of  participation  certifi- 
cates should  be  a  proper  offset  to  lending, 
as  long  as  the  proceeds  did  not  exceed  total 
lending. 

Bostwlck  said  several  meetings  were  held 
with  FNMA  representatives  and  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats,  head  of  the  GAO, 
about  turning  Exlmbank  Into  a  private  cor- 
poration with  government  support. 

The  conclusion  Exlmbank  reached,  Bost- 
wlck said,  was  that  "Exlmbank  sho\Ud  be  a 
government  organization  responsive  to  the 
administration's  trade  policies."  A  major  pur- 
pose. In  his  view,  would  be  to  counter  gov- 
ernment-supported credit  assistance  to  ex- 
porters in  other  countries. 

He  said  Exlmbank  thought  government 
money  put  Into  a  private  exjjort-financlng 
group  to  bring  its  interest  rates  down  to 
competitive  levels  would  violate  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  GATT  agreement,  reached  In  1958  and 
adopted  by  17  nations  which  do  most  of 
the  world's  exporting,  says  a  nation  may  not 
subsidize  export  financing  to  bring  the  price 
of  its  goods  In  the  world  market  below  their 
price  at  home. 

The  agreement  applies  both  to  a  govern- 
ment that  finances  exports  directly,  and  to 
an  institution  set  up  by  the  government  for 
that  purpose. 

MOVING   IN   CONGRESS 

The  bill  to  remove  Exlmbank  from  the 
budget  was  first  Introduced  last  year,  and 
barely  failed  to  gain  congressional  approval 
In  the  9l8t  Congress. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  unanimously  In 
December,  but  It  died  for  the  session  when 
the  House  rejected  it,  mainly  for  procedural 
reasons. 

This  year,  the  bill  again  has  cleared  the 
Senate,  and  passage  seems  assured  in  the 
House. 

Keams  on  the  Hill:  Keams  has  worked 
hard  to  ease  the  legislation's  course  on  Cap- 
itol HUl. 

Keams'  office  said  he  made  92  visits  to 
Representatives  and  Senators  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  to  their  legislative  assistants  in  Sep- 
tember through  October,  when  last  year's 
bill  was  being  considered  at  a  frantic  pace  in 
both  chambers. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  his  legisla- 
tive assistant,  was  called  on  by  one  of  foui 
serUor  officers  of  the  bank :  Kearns;  Bostwlck; 
John  E.  Corette  III,  the  general  counsel; 
and  Dugan,  the  treasurer-controller. 

Each  Senator  was  left  a  kit  of  information 
about  the  bill  and  the  bank's  operations  gen- 
erally. Some  of  them  requested  follow-up 
visits  for  more  information  after  they  had 
read  the  material. 

Keams  made  it  a  iKrtnt  to  speak  personally 
with  Sens.  John  Sparkman,  D-Ala.,  chairman 
of  the  banking  committee;  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett, R-Utah,  the  committee's  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D- 
Mlnn.,  chalrmsin  of  the  subcommittee  that 
considered  the  blU,  and  sponsor  of  a  com- 
panion bill  to  remove  restrictions  that  keep 
Exlmbank  from  financing  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations. 

Senate:  Last  year,  the  Exlmbank  bill  was 
ooeponsored  by  Sparkman  and  Bennett,  was 
reported  by  their  committee,  and  was  passed 
without  dissent  by  the  Senate  on  Dec.  18. 

Sparkman  and  Bennett  Introduced  the  bill 
(S  581)  again  this  year,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance,  which  Mondale  heads. 

Bills  merged — The  subcommittee  merged  It 
with  a  bill  proposed  by  Mondale  (S  19) 
which  wotUd  remove  the  absolute  prohibition 
now  in  the  law  against  Exlmbank's  financing 
trade  vrith  any  Communist  country,  although 
it  still  would  prohibit  Exlmbank  participa- 
tion In  any  transaction  with  a  nation  "which 
engages  in  armed  conflict,  declared  or  other- 


wise, with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

There  has  been  no  formal  Administration 
position  on  that  portion  of  the  bill,  although 
the  Commerce  Department  opposes  relaxing 
the  prohibition. 

Several  other  agencies  said  they  wotild  pre- 
fer to  have  the  bill  without  the  change. 

Passage — ^The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  87-1, 
on  April  5,  with  only  Sen.  William  Proxmlre, 
D-Wls.,  voting  against.  In  an  interview  later, 
Proxmlre  expressed  little  siirprise  at  the  out- 
come. 

"You've  got  a  hell  of  a  combination,"  he 
said,  "with  Mondale,  who  picks  up  the  liber- 
als, Sparkman,  who  picks  up  the  conserva- 
tives, and  the  President,  who  picks  up  the 
Republicans." 

Reasons  for  opposition — Even  those  who 
oppose  taking  Exlmbank  out  of  the  budget — 
and  they  are  few — do  not  argue  that  In- 
creased export  financing  Is  undesirable. 

Proxmlre,  who  fought  the  bill  almost  sin- 
gle-handedly on  the  Senate  floor,  cited  four 
reasons  for  his  opposition : 

To  take  Exlmbank  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion out  of  the  budget  would  destroy  the 
concept  of  the  unlfled  budget.  (To  this, 
Weinberger  replied  that  anyone  who  wanted 
to  know  the  total  of  federal  spending  could 
simply  add  Exlmbank's  net  lending  to  the 
rest  of  the  budget.) 

Giving  Exlmbank  the  special  position 
would  be  unfair  to  other  needy  areas  of  the 
economy,  particularly  housing,  which  also  are 
supported  indirectly  by  government-spon- 
sored borrowing. 

There  is  good  authority  for  the  opposition. 
He  cited  the  opposition  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Staats  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  F.  Bums. 

Exlmbank  has  done  very  well  without  any 
additional  help.  Under  Kearns,  It  has  in- 
creased dramatically  the  amount  of  exports 
its  lending  has  su^wrted.  "They  have  had 
fantastic  increases,"  he  said.  "What  kind  ol 
success  do  they  want?" 

Proxmlre  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  would  have  left  Exlmbank's  status 
within  the  budget  as  it  was.  It  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  53-14. 

Another  Proxmlre  amendment  that  would 
have  authorized  the  President  to  exempt 
other  loan  programs  from  the  budget's 
spending  celling  was  defeated,  65-3. 

Proxmlre  said  he  did  not  intend  to  Intro- 
duce any  more  legislation  in  an  effort  to 
thwart  the  budget  exemption,  but  he  would 
"give  Exlmbank  a  very  careful  look-see"  when 
it  makes  its  regular  appearances  before  Con- 
gress for  spending  authorizations. 

House:  Last  year,  the  Exlmbank  bill  was 
taken  up  on  the  House  floor  on  Dec.  30,  with- 
out having  been  considered  first  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The  bill 
came  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
thus  required  a  two-thirds  majority  for  pas- 
B8^e. 

Although  It  received  a  majority,  161-102, 
it  fell  15  votes  short  of  the  176  needed  for 
passage,  and  died  with  the  9l8t  Oongreae. 

Opponents,  led  by  Rep.  Otto  E.  Passman, 
D-La..  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  and  by 
Rep.  H.  R.  Gross,  R-Iowa,  objected  primarily 
to  the  bill's  timing.  Passman  said  both  the 
banking  and  appropriations  committees 
should  hold  hearings. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee Is  prei>aring  to  consider  the  Senate-passed 
bUl  this  year.  Its  chairman.  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man,  D-Tex..  has  referred  S  581  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Rep.  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  D-Ohlo.  A  spokes- 
man said  Ashley  plans  to  begin  hearings  on 
the  bill  May  17  and  finUh  by  May  27. 

During  floor  debate  last  year,  Patman  told 
the  House  that  "a  poll  of  the  members  indi- 
cated no  objection  to  the  bUl  from  your 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  from 
either  side." 
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Keams  appeared  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  early  April  to  dlsctise 
removing  his  Institution  Trom  the  budgeli. 

He  failed  to  convince  Passman,  who  tsld 
national  Journal  that,  while  he  supports  in- 


kept  the  government  guarantee  of  protection 
against  political  and  credit  losses,  however. 

Extmbank's  basic  Interest  rate  Is  now  6 
per  cent.  So  when  the  prime  rate  Is  higher 
than  that — It  hit  a  high  of  8.5  per  cent  In 


creasing   the   bank's  lending   authority,   he     June  of  1969 — commercial  banks  are  able  to 
oppoeee  taking  It  out  of  the  budget.  j  make  more  money  by  laying  off  their  export 


Exlmbank's   efforte    may    actually    coat   the 
nation's  balance  of  payments. 

"I  don't  think  they  have  one  ounce  of 
evidence  that  that's  true.  They  might  say, 
'If  we  didn't  finance  It  (foreign  buyers) 
would  pay  cash.'  We  say,  'Tou  show  us  the 
evidence   that   the   sale   would   have   taken 


With   House   passage   his   only    remaining     loans  on  Exlmbank  and  lending  the  money     place  If  we  bfuln't  financed  It."  " 


hurdle,  Keams  has  begun  a  series  of  meetings 
with  Representatives,  seeing  two  or  three 
them  on  most  days. 


KTTMBAKKS  IMFACT 


Of 


Kearns  responded  to  Exlmbank's  budget*  iry 
problems  and  to  Mr.  Nixon's  Interest  In  t  im- 
proving the  balance  of  payments  by  startl  ng 
some  new  programs  and  adapting  others  'or 
wider  xise. 

His  main  goal  was  to  stretch  E^xlmbank's 
money  as  far  as  possible  to  encourage  and 
finance  more  exx>c»:ts. 

Balance  of  payments :  When  the  Nixon  /  d- 
mlnlstratlon  began,  the  U.S.  balance-of-p(>y- 
ments  position  was  In  serious  trouble.  I  Re- 
ports were  Increasing,  but  Imports  were  ris- 
ing faster. 

Last  year,  the  most  familiar  measurement 
of  the  balance  of  payments,  the  "liquid  ,ty 
balance,"  was  In  deficit  by  (3.8  billion,  sone- 
thlng  of  an  Improvement  from  the  $7.0-1111- 
Uon  deficit  of  1969. 

Merchandise  trade,  which  Exlmbank  iif- 
fects  through  Its  financing  of  exports.  Is  tbe 
largest  factor  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  balance  on  merchandise  trade  was  in 
surplus  by  $2.2  billion  last  year,  up  sub- 
stantially from  the  $638  million  of  1969. 

The  flow  of  money  out  of  the  country  was 
more  than  enough  to  offset  the  favorable 
merchandise  trade  balance,  and  the  Admlti- 
istratlon  has  put  heavy  emphasis  on  Incree  s- 
ing  exports  to  narrow  the  balance-of-pa  y- 
ments  gap. 

Last  year's  gain  aside.  Imports  have  rlsiin 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  the  margin 
of  exports  over  Imports — or  the  merchandise 
trade  surplus — Is  substantially  reduced. 

In  1964,  exports,  at  $26.5  billion,  were  dl 
most  42  per  cent  over  Imports,  at  $18.7  b:  I- 
lion 

By  1969,  the  difference  was  under  2  pier 
cent,  although  In  1970  It  Increased  to  5.5  per 
cent  on  exports  worth  $42.0  billion  and  li|i 
ports  worth  $39.9  billion. 

Exports:  Mr.  Nixon's  goal  of  $50  billion  a 
year  in  exports  by  1973  had  been  half  accon 
pushed  by  1970,  as  exports  had  risen  fro^ 
$34.6  bUUon  in  1968  to  $42.0  billion 

Bankera     on     Eximbank     role — ^Althouih 
Keams   does  not  take  credit  for  export  i  i 
creases  so  far,  bankers  say  his  new  prograi  is 
have  Increased  their  exporting  business. 

Pittsburgh's  Allfano  said  more  business  is 
definitely  being  done.  He  cited  specifically  (ji 


elsewhere. 

But  with  the  drop  In  the  prime  rate — It 
reached  a  low  of  5.25  percent  on  March  19 — 
"it  paid  for  us  to  keep  the  loans  ourselves," 
Bush  said. 

The  prime  rate  at  most  banks  rose  to  5.6 
per  cent  late  last  month,  and  there  Is  a 
widespread  opinion  among  bankers.  Includ- 
ing Bush,  that  Interest  rates  will  continue 
to  rise  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"If  that  happens,"  he  said,  "we  will  ap- 
proach Exlmbank,  Just  like  the  others." 

Kearns  view — Kearns  said  in  the  interview 
that  his  agency  will  "certainly"  take  back  the 
loans  if  the  banks  find  It  necessary. 

"We  did  have,  at  one  time,  about  $670  mil- 
lion outstanding,  but  that's  nearly  all  been 
paid   back,"   he   said. 

"That's  fine.  We're  not  trying  to  loan  the 
money,  we're  trying  to  get  the  exports.  This 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  so  fre- 
quently   misunderstood. 

"This  Institution  Isn't  in  the  business  of 
loaning  money;  this  Institution  Is  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  Increase  exports,  and 
anything  we  can  do  to  increase  exports  Is 
entirely   our   purpose." 

Impact  on  payments:  The  Impact  of  Ex- 
lmbank's loans  and  guarantees  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  at  least  In  the  short  run, 
is  something  everyone  agrees  on. 

Negative  views — Fed  Chairman  Burns,  in 
a  letter  to  Sparkman  on  Sept.  16,  1970,  said 
that  "to  the  extent  that  the  bank's  credit 
Is  used  to  substitute  for  offshore  (foreign) 
financing  of  our  exports,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments   will    suffer." 

One  professional  who  holds  the  view  that 
the  Exlmbank's  new  programs  actually  may 
have  hurt  the  balance  of  payments  is  David 
T.  Devlin,  chief  of  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Division  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 

Devlin  pointed  out  that  if  exports  are 
financed  by  "offshore"  sources — foreigners 
or  foreign  branches  of  U.S.  banks — the  full 
value  of  the  export  helps  the  balance  of 
pajrments. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  export  Is  fi- 
nanced by  American  sources — whether  Ex- 
lmbank. a  commercial  bank,  or  the  sup- 
plier—the value  of  the  export  is  offset  in 
the  short  run  by  the  capital  outflow. 

The  buildup,  begun  when  Keams  revital- 
ized the  bank,  Devlin  said,  "could  actually 


High-technology  exports:  One  of  Prox- 
mire's  arguments  against  the  pending 
Exlmbank  legislation  Is  that  the  bank 
finances  bieavlly  in  Industries  where  the 
United  States  has  unquestioned  technical  su- 
periority, such  as  the  commercial  airline  in- 
dustry. His  point  is  that  in  these  areas,  there 
Is  no  need  for  the  additional  incentive  of 
Exlmbank  financing. 

Kearn's  reply  is  that  foreign  airlines  Just 
may  not  buy  as  many  planes  without  financ- 
ing. 

"Many  of  the  customers  we  have  say,  'We 
can  either  order  seven  aircraft  with  financ- 
ing, or  we'll  order  two  and  use  our  present 
aircraft'  "  If  they  have  to  pay  cash. 

In  addition,  be  said,  some  of  tbe  airlines 
buy  enough  planes  so  that  they  oould  Justify 
setting  up  an  effective  competition  in  an- 
other country  If  financing  were  not  avail- 
able. 

As  an  example,  be  cited  Japan  Air  Lines. 

Between  now  and  1976,  he  said,  the  airline 
will  buy  $2  billion  worth  of  airplanes  In  this 
cotuitry,  of  which  Exlmbank  will  finance 
about  $453  million. 

"Two  billion  dollars  from  one  customer 
would  be  enough  to  establish  an  effective 
competitor  In  another  country,"  he  said. 
"Tou  take  that  and  add  three  or  four  more, 
and  you  really  have  some  problems. 

"You  say  we  have  a  lock  on  the  Jet  air- 
craft business.  The  only  reason  Is  that 
we're  taking  care  of  It. 

"I  can  remember  when  the  United  States 
had  a  lock  on  the  automobile  business.  Be- 
fore World  War  II  the  United  States  exported 
96  percent  of  all  the  automobiles  in  tbe 
world.  Now  we  Import  15  percent  and  we  ex- 
port practically  nothing. 

"You  can't  take  those  markets  for  granted. 
That's  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world." 

OUTLOOK 

The  most  acclaimed  new  export-expansion 
program  being  organized  now  Is  a  privately 
funded  but  government-endorsed  organiza- 
tion called  the  Private  Export  Funding  Cor- 
poration— PEFCO  for  short. 

Bankers  g^oup:  PEPCO  is  the  creature  of 
the  Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trade. 
WUliam  Boyd,  of  the  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank,  Is  president  of  the  bankers  association. 
He  said  PEPCO's  main  goal  is  to  fund  the 
"big  ticket" — expensive  items  that  exporters 
might  have  trouble  financing  through  only 


upgrading    of    Exlmbank's    guarantees    thit      be  hurting  now.    The  situation  would  change      one  commercial  bank  and  Exlmbank 


costs  of  engineering  feasibility  studies  will  se 
paid,  and  an  expanded  program  for  financing 
"local"  costs  of  getting  exported  machinery 
into  operation 
William  Boyd  Jr..  a  senior  vice  presideit 

of  Pittsburgh  National  Bank  and  president  3f  .  

the  Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trace,     ^"^1^"  by  down  payment  or  offshore  financing, 
said  Exlmbank's  increases  have  not  gone   is         "So  you  get  about  a  25-per  cent  imme- 


over  the  long  run  as  the  loans  are  repaid 
however. 

Kearns  response — Keams  disagrees  strongly 
with  this  view.  He  said  the  bank's  studies 
show  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  exports 
it  financed  last  year  were  paid  for  in  cash. 


PEPCO's  prospectus  says  it  intends  to  buy 
"debt  obligations  (loan  notes)  arising  from 
the  sale  of  U.S.  products  and  services  to  for- 
eign importers." 

Both  principal  and  interest  on  the  notes 
will  be  guaranteed  by  Exlmbank.  Because  of 
the  Attornely  General's  opinion  that  Exim- 

„  .  bank  dealings  carry  the  full  faith  and  credit 

far  as  they  should  yet.  "because  the  fun^ls     oi^ie  balance-of-payments  Impact;  then  the     of  the  federal  government,  PEPCO  is  con 


were  not  available.' 

"If  the  Exlmbank  is  to  be  effective,  it  hlis 
to  have  an  ample  source  of  financing,"  Boyd 
said.  "If  the  funds  cannot  be  made  available 
Inside  the  budget,  then  it's  got  to  be  tak^n 
out  of  the  budget." 

In  New  York,  John  A.  Bush  Jr.,  an  assistant 
vice  president  of  Marine  Midland  Bank,  said 
Exlmbank  had  enabled  his  bank  "to  accon  i 
modate  our  customers  more  readily." 

Kerns,  he  said,  "has  done  a  tremendo^ 
Job  as  far  as  we  are  all  concerned." 

He  said  Exlmbank's  discount  program  "eii 
abled  us  to  keep  the  door  open  to  c\istomera  " 
but  that  in  February,  as  a  result  of  easiir 
money.  Marine  Midland  repaid  Exlmbank.  |t 


balance  of  it  comes  In  over  a  period  of  time 
"The  average  length  of  time  of  all  financ- 
ing we  do  is  about  seven  years;  so  you  get 
25  per  cent  the  first  year  and  the  balance 
will  be  spread  over  seven  years." 

Keams  says  that  worrying  about  the  short- 
run  problem  Is  useless,  anyway. 
"In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "the  only  way 


fldent  it  can  borrow  money  In  the  private 
markets  at  an  attractive  rate. 

Large  transactions — "What  It  will  do  18 
provide  a  source  of  private  capital  to  handle 
large  transactions."  Kearns  said. 

"As  it  Is  now,  in  the  big  transactions,  it's 
usually  necessary  for  one  big  commercial 
bank  to  take  the  lead  and  go  out  and  find 


the   balance-of-payments   problem   Is   going     others  to  participate  with  them  In  putting 
to  be  solved  is  by  looking  at  it  In  the  long     together  these  very  large  sums  of  money, 
run,  not  short  run.  These  short-run  pallia- 
tives that  have  been  applied — restrictions  on 
investment,  all  of  these  thing^s — are  coun- 
terproductive. They  tend  to  reduce  the  effort 
to  really  Increase  foreign   Income." 
Kearns   said   he   realizes   the   Fed   thinks 


"This  is  cumbersome  and  sometimes  not  as 
effective  as  It  should  be,  although  up  to  now 
we  have  been  able  to  handle  it." 

When  PEPCO  is  in  full  operation,  Kearns 
said,  Exlmbank  will  refer  someone  with  a 
large  transaction  to  PEPCO,  which  will  then 
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"go  to  Its  commercial  bank  members  and 
say.  'We  have  this  transaction.  How  much 
of  It  do  each  of  you  want?'  " 

Keams  said  he  expects  Exlmbank's  ar- 
rangements with  PEPCO  to  be  much  the 
same  as  they  are  with  banks — the  bank  as- 
sumes the  early  part  of  the  loan  and  is  paid 
off  first,  and  Exlmbank  takes  the  later  ma- 
turities. 

The  procedure  now  is  for  the  buyer  to 
make  a  10 -per  cent  down  payment  and  for 
Exlmbank  and  the  commercial  bank  each  to 
finance  half  of  the  remainder. 

Example — Boyd  cited  as  an  example  a  $50- 
mllllon  steel  mill  for  Venezuela  that  a  Pitts- 
burgh company  wanted  to  bid  on. 

"We  really  had  to  scratch  around  for  $50 
million,  and  that's  not  easy,"  he  said.  In  the 
end,  Exlmbank  had  to  promise  to  back  the 
entire  project  to  ensure  that  the  bid  could  be 
made. 

The  Pittsburgh  company  did  not  get  the 
order,  Boyd  said,  because  a  Oerman  firm  bid 
a  lower  price. 

Progress — ^PEFCO  originally  asked  that  Ex- 
lmbank guarantee  repayment  of  part  of  its 
operating  losses,  but  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, In  an  advisory  opinion,  said  the  bank 
did  not  have  statutory  power  to  do  so. 

Justice  did  approve  a  later  plan  under 
which  PEPCO's  portfolio  will  consist  only  of 
Exlmbank-guaranteed  loans,  thus  protect- 
ing the  prinlcpal  on  PEPCO  loans.  Exlmbank 
also  will  guarantee  the  purchasers  of  PEPX30 
debt  securities  that  they  will  be  paid  the  in- 
terest on  their  loans. 

A  subscription  agreement  has  gone  out  to 
all  the  banks  that  said  they  wo\ild  partici- 
pate in  PEPCO's  operation,  and  some  have 
sent  checks  to  pay  for  their  initial  share  of 
the  $10  million  to  $15  million  of  common 
stock  the  corporation  plans  to  sell. 

The  Idea  for  PEPCO  is  not  part  of  Kearns' 
new  initiatives  to  increase  exports.  It  origi- 
nated 10  years  ago.  But  bankers  have  no 
doubt  he  supports  it. 

"I  am  convinced  Henry  Kearns  Is  enthusi- 
astic about  the  possibilities  of  PEPCO," 
Boyd  said. 

Insurers:  In  another  move  designed  to 
make  exporting  easier — also  with  Exlm- 
bank's encouragement — the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  Association,  a  consortium  of  pri- 
vate insurers  who  Insure  exports,  has 
launched  an  effort  to  boost  Its  policy  writing 
from  its  present  $1  billion  a  year  to  $10 
billion  m  1976. 

PCIA,  which  works  closely  with  Exlmbank, 
announced  April  28  that  it  would  strengthen 
its  internal  structure,  set  up  eight  new  re- 
gional offices  (it  already  has  four),  and  In- 
stalled automated  information-storing  and 
conmiunlcations  equipment  to  speed  its  work. 

Future  plans:  The  one  major  plan  Keams 
has  for  Exlmbank  is  a  new  discount  program 
for  short-term  lo&na  of  less  than  one  year. 

"It's  the  surest  thing  I  can  think  of," 
Kearns  said,  although  he  pointed  out  that 
the  program  hinges  on  enactment  of  the  bill 
to  take  Exlmbank  out  of  the  budget. 

Kearns  wants  the  House  to  act  soon  on 
the  budget  legislation,  so  the  new  program 
can  be  considered  at  the  same  time  as  Exlm- 
bank's 1972  budget.  The  budget  still  would 
be  sent  to  Congress — and  Congress  would 
set  annual  lending  ceilings — even  though 
the  bank's  activities  would  not  be  Included 
In  budget  totals. 

"If  the  legislation  is  passed  before  our  1972 
budget  has  been  approved,  we  could  ask  for 
a  correction  In  the  '72  budget. 

"If  our  budget  is  approved,  we  would  have 
to  go  through  on  a  supplemental,  which  Is 
much  more  difficult  and  costly  In  time."  he 
said. 


Eximbank's  Majob  New  Programs 
In  addition  to  his  efforts  to  make  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  more  responsive  to  cxis- 
tomer  needs.  Henry  Kearns,  its  president,  has 
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overhauled  Its  operations  and  begun  a  series 
of  new  programs. 

All  of  these  steps  are  designed  to  boost  ex- 
ports and  to  increase  American  companies' 
interest  in  selling  abroad. 

Kearns,  who  is  also  Exlmbank's  board 
chairman,  says  three  of  the  new  programs — 
partlcip>ation  financing,  discount  loans  and 
preliminary  commitments — are  most  impor- 
tant to  the  bank's  new  emphasis. 

Following  is  a  description  of  these  and 
other  new  Exlmbank  initiatives. 

Partiolpatlon  financing:  The  hub  of  this 
program  Is  Kearns'  Idea — borrowed  from  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Tnist  Co.  of  New  York — 
that  commercial  banks  should  participate  In 
financing  exports. 

Beginnings — Morgan  Guaranty  began  the 
program  in  1967,  when  It  asked  Exlmbank  to 
share  the  financing  for  three  Boeing  737s 
that  National  Airways  Corp.  of  New  Zealand 
wanted  to  buy.  They  each  took  half  of  the 
financed  portion  of  the  10-year,  $13.3-mllllon 
deal. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  participation 
program  was  used  to  finance  commercial  Jet 
alrUners,  one  of  Exlmbank's  biggest  export 
items. 

When  Kearns  took  over,  he  expanded  par- 
ticipation financing  into  other  areas,  and 
he  says  the  bank  now  makes  no  loans  without 
commercial  bank  participation. 

Terms — The  terms  in  the  program  are 
these: 

The  buyer  makes  a  10-per  cent  down  pay- 
ment. Exlmbank  and  a  commercial  bank  (or 
a  consortium  of  commercial  banks)  each  put 
up  46  per  cent. 

The  commercial  bank  charges  its  regrular 
Interest  rate,  which  can  be  10  percent  or  oc- 
casionally higher,  while  Exlmbank  charges 
6  percent,  thus  reducing  the  over-all  Interest 
cost  to  a  figure  competitive  with  other  ex- 
porting countries. 

Normally,  tbe  conmiercial  bank  is  i>ald  off 
first — In  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  a  10- 
year  deal,  for  example — and  Its  participation 
is  guaranteed  by  Exlmbank. 

Exlmbank  also  guarantees  the  first  6  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  bank's  Interest  rate, 
although  Exlmbank  will  Insure  all  the  In- 
terest If  the  commercial  participation  money 
comes  from  "offshore"  sources  such  as  a 
foreign  bank  or  a  foreign  branch  of  a  U.S. 
bank. 

If  another  institution,  such  as  a  pension 
fund  or  Insurance  company,  participates,  all 
of  Its  Interest  is  guaranteed.  Exlmbank's 
decision  to  insiire  nonbank  institutions  fully 
against  losses  was  made  only  four  months 
ago. 

Discount  loans:  TbiB  program  allows  com- 
mercial banks  to  make  export  loans  and  then 
to  borrow  the  money  they  have  loaned  from 
Exlmbank,  at  elthM-  1  per  cent  or  0.6  per 
cent  less  than  the  interest  rate  they  charged 
for  their  initial  loans. 

If  neither  Exlmbank  nor  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association,  a  group  of  60 
major  insurance  companies,  participates  di- 
rectly in  a  transaction  (either  by  loan  or 
guarantee),  Exlmbank  will  discount  banks' 
loans  at  1  per  cent.  If  the  transaction  Is  in- 
sured or  guaranteed,  the  margin  is  0.5  per 
cent. 

In  effect,  the  arrangement  limits  bank 
profits  to  the  nuirginal  difference  between 
their  Interest  rate  and  Exlmbank's  rate,  but 
the  program  enables  commercial  banks  to 
keep  lending  during  periods  of  tight  money. 

If  Exlmbank  Is  freed  of  restraints  placed 
upon  it  by  the  \mified  federal  budget,  Keams 
said,  the  discount  program  may  be  liberal- 
ized to  include  shorter-term  loans,  but  not 
to  make  the  program  more  profitable  for  the 
banks. 

Preliminary  commitments:  In  1970,  Exlm- 
bank set  up  a  preliminary  commitment  pro- 
gram under  which  any  potential  customer — 
buyer,   seller  or  conunerclal   bank— can  re- 


ceive assurance  ahead  of  time  that  financing 
will  be  available. 

In  January  and  February  of  1971,  Kearn« 
said,  Exlmbank  received  461  preliminary  com- 
mitment applications,  of  which  63  were  con- 
verted into  authorized  credits. 

Of  the  $8.7  billion  in  applications,  be  said. 
$4.6  billion  remain,  and  "we  expect  that 
between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  them  will  be 
converted  Into  purchases  from  the  U.S." 

He  said  applications  now  run  at  a  rate  of 
$760  million  a  month,  making  preliminary 
commitments  the  most  popular  of  Exlm- 
bank's new  programs. 

Exlmbank  puts  great  emphasis  on  speed  in 
cases  where  quick  Information  and  commit- 
ments on  financing  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  sale  and  no  sale. 

"An  inquiry  by  letter  to  Exlmbank  will 
provide  the  answer  promptly.  In  three  weeks 
at  the  most,  and  usually  less  time."  Keams 
told  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Hong  Kong  In  March. 

"If  the  trsmsactlon  is  acceptable,"  he  said, 
"Exlmbank's  response  will  be  a  commitment 
as  to  the  amount,  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  available  credit." 

Other  programs:  In  addition  to  its  big 
three.  Exlmbank  has  set  up  or  revised  20 
other  programs  affecting  its  methods  of  fi- 
nancing and  Its  relations  with  expKirters  and 
financers.  Major  examples: 

Relendlng  credit — Exlmbank,  for  the  first 
time,  has  involved  foreign  banks  In  Its  fi- 
nancing, making  available  credit  lines  which 
they  use  to  relend  to  small  and  medium-sized 
buyers. 

By  making  the  money  available  this  way, 
Exlmbank  hopes  to  seed  the  foreign  lending 
area  so  that  buyers  will  continue  to  trade 
with  U.S.  suppliers  \islng  private  sources  of 
financing. 

Local  cost  financing — This  program,  be- 
gun in  mid- 1969,  guarantees  payment  of  the 
costs  of  putting  exported  machinery  into 
operation  at  the  site,  which  can  be  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  total  cost  of  a  project. 

Lease  guarantee — A  year -old  program  guar- 
antees payment  for  equipment  leased  for  use 
In  foreign  countries.  It  was  used,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Yugoslavian  airline  Jugo- 
slovenskl  Aerotransport  leased  an  airplane. 

Equipment  losses — The  bank  will  also  guar- 
antee engineering  firms  against  losses  of 
their  equipment  for  political  or  related 
causes.  For  example,  it  protects  oil  companies 
against  expropriation  of  their  equipment. 

EXIMBANK  PRESn>ENT  HENRT  KZARNS 

Henry  Keams  is  a  man  on  tbe  go.  In  a 
year,  he  has  made  fiying  trips  to  Asia.  Africa, 
E^irope  and  Latin  America,  all  with  the  same 
purpose — selling  the  services  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Keams,  a  60-year-old,  silver-haired  per- 
petual motion  machine,  began  his  buslneei 
career  as  an  automobile  salesman  and  pro- 
gressed to  organizer  and  promoter  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  Par  East  before  President  Nixon 
chose  him  to  be  president  and  chairman  of 
Exlmbank  in  March  1969. 

It  is  not  his  first  government  Job.  He  was 
assistant  commerce  secretary  for  interna- 
tional affairs  during  the  last  three  years  ol 
the  Elsenhower  Administration,  and  before 
that  he  served  on  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission's task  force  on  Intelligence  activities. 

Travels  for  Exlmbank:  The  hallmarks  of 
Keams'  Exlmbank  administration  have  been 
travel  and  publicity. 

Last  May  he  went  to  Yugoslavia,  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  June  he  visited  Chile, 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  In  September  he  went 
to  Denmark. 

This  year,  in  January  and  February,  he 
went  to  Spain  and  Africa,  stopping  In  coun- 
tries both  north  and  south  of  the  Sahara.  In 
March  and  early  April  he  toiu-ed  Asia,  stop- 
ping in  Nationalist  China,   the  PhiUpplnes, 
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Hong  Kong,  ThaUand,  Singapore,  Korea  and 
Japan. 

At  each  stop  the  routine  was  much  the 
same:  speeches  (many  of  the  texts  were  ^so 
Issued  In  Washington) ,  news  conferences  vid 
meetings. 

Exlmbanlts      public      information      ofl^e, 
which  diligently  keeps  track  of  Kearns' 
tlvltles,  noted  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
separate  news  Items  during  his  Latin 
lean  toiir  last  year. 

Kearns  has  been  organizing  things,  In  g( 
ernment  or  business,  throughout  his  care 

When  he  was  working  In  the  Commerce 
partment,  one  of  his  tasks  was  the  organ, 
tlon  of  a  U.S.  exposition  in  Moscow.  The 
blblts   of   American   houses   and   consul 
goods   provided    the    forum    for    then 
President  Nixon's  "kitchen  debate"  with  . 
Viet  Premier  Nlklta  8.  EChrushchev  on  July 
1959. 

Association  with  Nixon:  In  an  Intervl* 
Kearns  said  his  Involvement  with  the  Repi 
Ucan  Party  began  42  years  ago;  he  would  h) 
been  18  years  old  then. 

Kearns  said  he  was  an  active  worker  In  ._ . 
Nixon's  first  two  campaigns,  for  the  Housejln 
1946  and  for  the  Senate  In  1950. 

In  1952.  when  Mr.  Nixon  ran  for  Vice  Pr« 
dent   on  the  ticket  with  Dwlght  D.   Else 
hower,  Kearns  was  one  of  the  organizers  o] 
Republican  campaign  organization,  the  Col 
mlttee  for  Young  Men  In  Government. 
1956,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Elsenhow( 
Nixon  reelection  campaign  In  southern  Ci 
fornla.  In  1960,  the  year  Mr.  Nixon  was  < 
feated  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  Kearns  worl 
full  time  on  the  Nixon  campaign,  mostly, 
said,  as  an  organizer  of  campaign  workers. 
He  worked  sparingly  in  Mr.  Nixon's  unsi 
cessful  campaign  for  Governor  of  Callfor^ 
In  1962  because,  he  said,  he  had  only  recent 
left  the  government  and  "at  that  time  I  \ 
trying  to  glue  my  own  business  together." 
was  out  of  the  country  much  of  the  time. 
In  1968,  Kearns  was  vice  chairman  of 
Republican  National  Finance  Committee.  . 
chairman  was  Maurice  H.  Stans,  who  was 
become  Commerce  Secretary.  j 

Business  life:  Kearns  was  bom  In  Salt  Laf  e 
City,  but  moved  to  California  in  his  youth 
and  spent  most  of  his  business  career  the^e. 
California — He  headed  companies  In  South 
Pasadena  from  1940  to  1946,  then  took  Ills 
operations  to  San  Gabriel,  where  he  was  heid 
of  an  automobile  agency,  two  real  estf^ 
&rms,  an  Insurance  company  and  an  aufco 
rental  agency.  In  LaVerne,  Calif.,  he  own« 
commercial  citrus  farm. 

Overseas  ventures — Kearns  began  his  ov« 
seas  business  activities  in  1960,  after  he  Ii 
the  Conunerce  Department. 

He  headed  Kearns  International,  Hei 
Kearns  Inc.,  and  American  Capital  Coi 
all  Involved  In  International  ventures. 

In  1964  he  became  a  partner  in  Intern^ 
tlonal    Development    and    ESiglneerlng    1 
sociates  in  Thailand,  and  in  1966  he  becai 
vice   president    for   International    affairs 
Pike  Corp.  and  president  of  National  Ent 
neerlng  Science   Co.,   a  Pike  subsidiary,   In 
Los  Angeles.  | 

Prom  1967  \mtll  he  took  charge  of  Exlni- 
bank,  he  concentrated  on  his  own  enterprise  b. 
"X  didn't  export  directly,"  he  said  In  the  In- 
terview. "I  was  developing  business,  all  klmis 
of  businesses,  primarily  In  the  Par  East." 

Stock  problem — One  of  the  buslnessta 
Kearns  developed  brought  some  of  the  few 
questions  about  his  quallflcations  when  lie 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  confirmation  hearings  on  Feb.  15, 
1969. 

In  Thailand,  he  had  helped  to  develqp 
Siam  Kraft  Paper  Co.,  which  had  a  loan  fro*i 
Exlmbank. 

Kearns  agreed  to  put  the  stock  In  a  blind 
trust  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  sefl 
It — the  company  had  not  started  operatloils 
and  thus  had  no  profits.  In  the  interview,  t  e 


said  he  would  still  like  to  sell  the  stock, 
which  the  tmst  still  holds. 

East-West  trade  views:  One  subject  about 
which  Kearns  underwent  concentrated  ques- 
tioning during  confirmation  hearings  was 
East -West  trade. 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  O-Mlnn.,  ques- 
tioned him  closely  about  a  statement  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1964.  Mondale  called  the 
statement  "one  of  the  most  conservative 
anti-East/West  trade  statements  in  the  en- 
tire testimony"  heard  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  said  that  Kearns 
seemed  to  be  "against  virtually  any  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe." 

Keiarns  had  said  that  reviews  of  East- 
West  trade  policy  at  that  time  "always  have 
been  conducted  with  an  Implication  for  relax- 
ing present  government  attitudes  and  restric- 
tions. It's  time  this  trend  toward  a  soften- 
ing of  our  approach  Is  reversed.  Our  friends 
desire  to  know  whether  our  present  and  fu- 
ture actions  are  dictated  by  sound  moral 
principles  o*  by  Immediate  political  expe- 
diency." 

Kearns  said  In  1969  that  he  still  held  that 
view,  but  would,  if  confirmed,  "subjugate 
my  personal  opinion  to  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try." 

In  his  recent  National  Journal  interview, 
he  said  the  situation  had  changed  between 
1964  and  1971. 

'In  1964,  when  I  testified,  it  was  a  private 
citizen  who  had  Just  completed  a  study  of 
East-West  trade,  and  I  did  express  some  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  there  was  as  much  trade 
as  was  being  discussed,"  he  said. 

"Two  things  have  happened  since  then. 
One  Is  that  I  am  now  In  an  Institution  that 
isn't  a  policy  maker  but  Is  rather  an  action 
organization,  so  my  personal  views  have 
nothing  to  do  with  It  at  aU.  We're  prepared 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  Exlmbank  any 
way  the  Congress  tells  us  to. 

"The  other  is  that  I  do  think  today  there 
is  much  less  reason  for  restrictions  than 
there  was  in  1964.  And  I  think  the  potentials 
for  trade  are  considerably  greater." 


Provisions  of  the  IIximbank  Bill 

The  bill  that  would  remove  the  Export- 
Import  BanlE  from  the  restraints  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  came  from  two  sources:  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  wanted  the  budget  pro- 
vision, and  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn., 
who  wanted  to  lift  the  ban  on  Exlbank 
financing  of  trade  with  Communist  countries. 

Mondale's  subcommittee  merged  the  two 
proposals,  and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
(S.  581)  on  April  5  by  a  vote  of  67  to  1. 

As  outlined  by  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee's  report 
(S.  Rept.  92-51),  these  are  the  bill's  major 
provisions : 

An  addition  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  use  635)  would  exclude 
Exlmbank's  receipts  and  disbursements  from 
the  budget  and  exempt  its  operations  from 
any  expenditure  and  net  lending  ceiling.  The 
President  would  be  required  to  submit  two 
reports  to  Congress  each  year:  one,  a  budget 
for  program  activities  and  administrative  ex- 
penses: the  other,  an  analysis  of  how  much 
of  Exlmbank's  net  lending  would  have  been 
Included  In  the  unified  budget  if  the  new 
bill  had  not  passed.  The  report  on  lending 
would  give  a  clear  picture  of  what  the  budget 
would  be  if  Exlmbank's  lending  were  still  In- 
cluded. 

Exlmbank's  authority  to  guarantee  and  In- 
sure export  loans,  and  to  secure  the  guaran- 
tees and  loans  with  a  reserve  of  25  per  cent, 
would  be  increased  from  the  present  $3.6-bU- 
lion  limit  to  $10  billion. 

The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of  loans. 

guarantees  and  Insurance  the  bank  can  have 

outstanding  at  any  one  time  would  Increase 

from  $13.5  billion  to  $20  billion. 

The  bank's  life  would   be  extended  past 


the  present  expiration  date  of  its  charter, 
June  30,  1973,  to  June  30,  1976.  Its  author- 
ity to  sell  debt  obligations  maturing  later 
than  its  own  expiration  date  would  be  clari- 
fied. 

A  provision  forbidding  it  to  finance  ex- 
ports from  Communist  nations  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  provision  forbidding  it  to  finance 
trade  with  nations  at  war — declared  or  un- 
declared— with  the  United  States. 

A  new  provision  would  require  Exlmbank 
to  provide  financing  "reasonably  competi- 
tive" with  the  government-support  financing 
of  the  United  States'  trading  competitors. 

Within  300  days  after  enactment  of  S.  581, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  report 
to  Congress  on  how  much  the  congresslonally 
Imposed  fiscal  1971  expenditure  celling  will 
be  reduced  by  taking  Exlmbank  out  of  the 
budget. 

ExiMBANK    Guidelines,   Pbocedubes 

The  Export-Import  Bank  operates  under 
five  broad  principles  set  down  in  its  basic 
legislation  (12  USC  635). 

Exlmbank  has  develop>ed  a  procedure  for 
evaluating  loan  and  guarantee  applications 
on  the  basis  of  these  guidelines  that  Involves 
a  two-stage  staff  appraisal  of  each  applica- 
tion before  the  bank's  board  of  directors  ren- 
ders a  final  decision. 

Principles:  The  five  principles  are  as 
follows : 

Loans  are  made  for  specific  projects  In- 
volving the  export  of  goods  and  services  of 
U.S.  origin. 

Exlmbank  supplements  and  encourages 
private  capital  and  endeavors  not  to  compete 
with  it. 

Loans  and  financial  assistance  are  au- 
thorized only  when  Exlmbank  finds  that  a 
transaction  offers  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment, and  where  there  is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  purchase  or  contract  will  sig- 
nificantly add  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  borrower  and  the  host  country. 

Fees  and  premiums  for  guarantees  and 
Insurance  are  charged  at  rates  commensurate 
with  the  risks  covered. 

In  authorizing  loans  and  financial  assist- 
ance, Exlmbank  takes  into  account  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  of  bank-supported  proj- 
ects upon  the  U.S.  economy. 

Loan  procedure:  When  an  application  for 
a  loan  or  a  guarantee  is  received — it  must 
conform  with  a  three-page  list  of  llnstruc- 
tlons  produced  by  Exlmbank's  public  af- 
fairs ofQce — it  Is  sent  to  a  loan  officer  for 
initial  action. 

After  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  application 
Is  in  order.  It  Is  sent  to  the  legal  deijartment 
for  evaluation.  Then  It  Is  forwarded  to  the 
directors. 

On  transactions  Involving  more  than  $10 
million,  the  directors  have  agreed  to  submit 
the  applications  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  euid  Ti- 
nanclal  Policies,  headed  by  the  Treastiry 
Secretary. 

The  council's  function  Is  to  see  that  the 
transaction  conforms  with  national  policy 
and  does  not  overlap  with  any  project  which 
may  be  in  preparation  at  another  lending 
agency,  such  as  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

After  the  council  gives  Its  opinion,  the 
application  is  returned  to  the  Exlmbank  di- 
rectors for  final  action. 


ExiMBANK's  Clients 

Although  the  Export-Import  Bank's  fi- 
nancing operations  cover  the  full  range  of 
American  exports,  the  bulk  of  Its  business, 
In  dollar  terms,  involves  expensive,  high- 
technology  items  such  as  commercial  Jet  air- 
liners and  power  plants — frequently  nuclear 
plants. 

Every  major  U.S.  manufacturing  company 
which  exports  deals  with  Exlmbank  at  some 
point  In  its  transactions,  although  some  also 
deal  with  the  Conomunlst  nations  of  East- 
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em  Europe  without  the  help  of  the  bank, 
which  is  banned  from  that  area  under  pres- 
ent  law. 

The  bank  Is  prohibited  from  financing 
weapons  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries, 
although  it  can  and  does  finance  arms  go- 
ing to  other  nations. 

Client  companies:  The  10  U.S.  companies 
which  do  the  largest  dollar  volume  of  busi- 
ness with  Exlmbank  support  are  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.,  Boeing  Co.,  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  General  Telephone  and  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  and  United 
States  Steel  Corp. 

Client  nations:  Exlmbank  has  made  more 
loans  In  Latin  America  than  In  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  but  it  has  been  busier  In 
Japan  than  in  any  other  single  nation. 

Since  it  was  founded  In  1934,  the  bank 
has  authorized  more  than  $35  billion  in  loans 
and  guarantees  to  spur  exports  to  168  coun- 
tries. 

The  10  nations  whose  Importers  have  used 
Exlmbank  most  heavily  are,  in  order  of  use: 
Japan,  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
France,  Italy,  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina 
and   Spain. 

The  10  nations  with  which  Exlmbank  has 
had  the  largest  dollar  volume  of  dealings 
during  fiscal  1971  are:  United  Kingdom, 
Australia.  Spain,  Mexico.  Japan,  Argentina, 
Colombia,  Iran,  Italy  and  Venezuela. 

ExiMBANK  Directors 

Final  authority  to  approve  or  deny  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  and  guarantees  rests  with 
the  five  members  of  the  bank's  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

All  five  directors  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  may  be  removed  by  him,  but 
Exlmbank's  basic  authorizing  law  (12  USC 
635)  says  that  only  three  may  belong  to  the 
same  political  party. 

The  directors  and  most  of  Exlmbank's  345 
employees  work  In  its  headquarters  at  811 
Vermont  Ave.  NW,  a  triangular  building  two 
blocks  from  the  White  House. 

Exlmbank  has  only  two  offices  outside  of 
Washington:  one  In  Vienna,  for  European 
operations,  and  one  in  Hong  Kong,  for  the  Far 
East.  Both  have  been  established  since  Pres- 
ident Nixon  took  office. 

Kearns:  Exlmbank  President  Henry 
Kearns,  60,  a  Nixon  appointee.  Is  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Sauer:  The  vice  chairman  is  Walter  C. 
Sauer,  66,  who  Joined  the  bank  In  1941  and 
has  worked  for  It  since,  except  for  Navy  duty 
In  World  War  II  and  20  months  as  chief  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  international  tax 
staff  In  the  early  1950s.  Sauer,  whose  Exlm- 
bank biography  says  be  has  no  party  affilia- 
tion, was  promoted  from  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  to  first  vice  president  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  In  1962  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

McCullough:  R.  Alex  McCullough,  53,  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Nixon  In  1969, 
Is  a  former  newspaperman  and  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond, 
R-S.C.  A  Republican,  McCullough  came  to 
Exlmbank  from  a  senior  vice  presidency  of 
the  South  Carolina  National  Bank,  which  he 
Joined  In  1957  after  two  years  with  Thur- 
mond. 

Clark:  John  Conrad  Clark,  69,  a  Democrat 
who  also  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Nixon  in 
1969,  is  a  former  municipal  bond  trader  and 
assistant  bond  department  manager  for  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  Tork.  He 
Joined  Exlmbank  after  serving  as  senior  vice 
president  and  manager  of  public  finance  for 
the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  In  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 

LUley:  The  fifth  director,  held  over  with 
Sauer  from  the  previous  Administration,  Is 
Tom  UUey,  58,  who  was  appointed  In  1965 


by  President  Johnson,  after   17  years  with 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Lllley  is  a  Republican. 

Kearns'  salary  as  chairman  Is  $40,000   a 
year;  the  other  directors  receive  $38,000. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EMERGENCY 
STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
little  more  than  5  months  ago,  this  body 
wrestled  with  and  enacted  emergency 
legislation,  thus  heading  off  a  threat- 
ened national  railroad  strike.  But,  here 
we  are — some  157  days  later — in  the 
midst  of  a  nationwide  strike. 

Now,  unless  Congress  or  the  President 
acts,  the  economic  structure  of  our  Na- 
tion will  be  imperiled.  But,  imfortunate- 
ly,  neither  can  act  toward  finding  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  problem  of 
national  transportation  strikes — at  least 
imder  present  law.  The  only  possible 
solution  can  be  temporary. 

On  Thursday  last,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion— H.R.  8385 — that  would  face  up  to 
this  problem  by  providing  a  means  of 
arriving  at  permanent  solutions  to  the 
railroad  labor-management  disputes 
without  a  stampede  to  action  by  either 
the  executive  or  the  legislative  branches, 
and  without  the  threat  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
speedy  consideration  will  be  given  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  short  analy- 
sis of  H.R.  8385  follow  my  remarks. 

Analysis  of  Mr.  Harvey's  Bill  H.R.  8385 

(To  Amend  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  Regarding 
National  Emergency  Disputes) 

I.    OBJECTIVES 

A.  To  protect  the  public  Interest  In  na- 
tional railroad  and  airline  disputes. 

B.  To  provide  equitable  mechanisms  for 
settlement  of  those  disputes. 

C.  To  ensure  that  ad  hoc  legislation  re- 
garding Individual  disputes  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

n.  MAJOR  provisions 

A.  Retains  RLA  as  enabling  statute.  Avoids 
disruption  of  non-emergency  provisions  of 
RLA. 

B.  Provides  Eilternatlve  choices  of  action 
to  President  and  freedom  for  him  to  sequence 
those  actions.  Gives  fiexlbUlty  to  executive 
to  fit  Individual  situations;  provides  degree 
of  uncertainty  necessary  to  Induce  parties  to 
undertake  real  collection  bargaining. 

C.  Allows  selective  strikes  at  option  of 
President.  Protects  right  to  strike  while  also 
protecting  public  Interest;  prohibits  retalia- 
tory national  lock-out,  but  allows  r\ile 
changes  to  counter  strikes. 

D.  Allows  final  offer  selection  at  cation  of 
President.  Provides  for  settlement  when  In- 
ability to  reach  agreement  is  harming  pub- 
lic interest;  avoids  those  aspects  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  which  Induce  parties  to 
maintain  unreasonable  positions. 

m.    DETAILED    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  Amends  to  give  60  days  (rather 
than  30)  cooUng-off  period;  notice  invokes 
new  Title  III  provisions;  retains  same  "trig- 
ger"  langiiage;  "...  threaten  substantial! j 
to  interrupt  Interstate  commerce  to  a  degree 
such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of  the  country 
of  essential  transportation  service  .  .  .". 

Sec.  301.  Requires  National  Mediation 
Board  to  recommend  actions  privately  to 
President. 


Sec.  302.  Provides  for  emergency  board 
during  60  day  period  (same  as  current  Sec. 
10  boards) 

Sec.  303.  Requires  President  to  proceed 
with  Sec.  305,  306  or  307  at  end  of  60  days 
If  "trigger"  still  implies: 

Specifies  that  he  may  take  such  actions  In 
any  sequence. 

Requires  that  he  continue  to  take  action 
until  settlement. 

Requires  that  he  proceed  Initially  with 
selective  strike  unless  the  national  health 
and  safety  would  thereby  be  immediately 
Imperiled. 

Sec.  304.  Provides  two  days  to  terminate 
any  selective  strike  If  new  action  is  taken 
by  F>resldent. 

Sec.  305.  1st  Alternative:  Additional  30 
day  coollng-off  with  mediated  bargaining. 

Sec  306.  2nd  Alternative:  Selective  strike, 
patterned  after  Staggers-Eckhardt  bill  (HB 
3595)    but  with   modifications: 

Limits  strike  to  20%  of  revenue  ton  miles 
In  each  region  (unless  only  one  carrier  In 
a  region  Is  struck) , 

Retains  prohibition  against  national  lock- 
out. 

Deletes  provision  In  HR  3595  which  ef- 
fectively prevented  carriers  from  Instituting 
rule  changes  nationally  under  selective  strike 
conditions. 

Retains  provision  requiring  maintenance 
of  essential  services. 

Provides  that  agreements  reached  with 
struck  carriers  be  offered  Intact  to  other 
carriers. 

Sec.  307.  Third  Alternative:  Final  Offer 
Selection,  patterned  after  provisions  of  Ad- 
ministration bill  (HR  901),  with  modifica- 
tions: 

Provides  more  time  for  final  offer  submis- 
sion (5  days  vs  3)  and  panel  selection  (10 
days  vs  5) , 

Provides  that  final  offers  remain  sealed 
while  panel  conducts  hearing. 

Provides  that  parties  continue  to  bargain 
during  hearings. 

Provides  that  after  30  day  bearing,  panel 
opens  offers  and  makes  selection,  but  does 
not  Identify  source  of  selected  offer  and  re- 
turns all  other  offers  without  disclosure  of 
contents. 


UPDATING  THE  BAIL  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1966 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  p>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  two  administra- 
tion bills  which  are  designed  to  update 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to  meet  the 
problems  confronting  the  Federal  bail 
system. 

The  first  bill  ccwitains  a  number  of 
basic  bail  reform  measures  but  not  pre- 
trial detention.  Many  of  these  reforms 
have  been  recommended  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Because  they  are  not 
controversial  and,  more  importantly,  be- 
cause they  are  badly  needed,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
hold  prompt  hearings  on  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  bill. 

These  proposals  to  amend  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  Authorization  for  the  judicial 
ofBcer  to  consider  danger  to  another  per- 
son or  to  the  commimity  in  setting  non- 
financial  pretrial  release  conditions.  This 
proposal  has  been  widely  accepted  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  President's  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission,  the 
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American  Bar  Association  Pretrial  ]le- 
lease  Committee,  the  District  of  Colim- 
bia  Judicial  Conference  Committee  and 
others  who  have  studied  the  operatioi  i  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

Second.  Authorization  for  revocatioi  i  of 
release  whenever  a  person  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  relestse.  intimidates  or 
threatens  a  witness  or  juror,  or  commits 
a  new  offense,  felony  only.  This  propcisal 
Is  modeled  after  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Minimum  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice — Pretrial  Release. 

Third.  Tightening  of  release  on  i)ail 
pending  appeal.  With  respect  to  pers3ns 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  I  his 
proposal  favors  detention  pending  apbeal 
unless  the  person  convicted  can  show  he 
is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  propertj  of 
others,  and  the  appeal  raises  a  substm- 
tial  question  of  law  or  fact. 

Fourth.  Creation  of  a  specific  statutory 
right  for  the  Government  to  appeal  f i  om 
orders  of  release.  This  provision  wculd 
put  the  Government  on  the  same  api  leal 
footing  as  defendants.  The  Government 
would  have  the  right  to  appeal  rekase 
orders  in  capital  cases  and  cases  penc  ing 
appeal.  In  addition,  the  Government 
would  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  re- 
fusal of  the  judicial  officer  to  set  certain 
conditions  in  connection  with  a  release. 

Fifth.  Creation  of  a  specific  statutory 
right  for  defendants  to  appeal  from  de- 
tention orders  in  capital  cases  and  c^ses 
pending  appeal.  While  this  right  to  ftp- 
peal  presently  exists,  it  is  not  spelled 
out  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  I 

Sixth.  Strengthening  the  penaltleslfor 
bail  Jumping  imder  18  U.S.C.  §  3150. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  judge,  if]  he 
chooses  to  Impose  a  term  of  impriaon- 
ment.  would  be  required  to  impose  not 
less  than  1  year  if  the  bail  jumping  was 
from  a  felony  or  not  less  than  90  dajis  if 
the  bail  jumping  was  from  a  misde- 
meanor. The  Judge  Is  not  precluded,  hpw- 
ever,  from  suspending  the  sentence|  or 
granting  probation  for  the  ball  jumping. 

Seventh.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  "will- 
fully fails  to  appear"  in  the  bail  jump- 
ing section,  18  U.S.C.  §  3150.  This  pro- 
posal would  make  it  clear  that  failure  to 
appear  after  notice  of  appearance  date  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  willful  failure  to 
appear.  In  addition,  a  warning  of  the 
bail-jimiping  penalties  at  the  time  of  re- 
lease would  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  bail- 
jimiplng  conviction.  Finally,  this  proposal 
would  permit  a  finding  of  willful  faijure 
to  appear  even  though  actual  notlc^  of 
the  appearance  date  was  not  received  if 
reasonable  efforts  to  notify  the  defend- 
ant were  made,  and  the  defendant  by  his 
own  actions  frustrated  receipt  of  actual 
notice 

Eighth.  Additional  penalties  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  committing  offel 
while  on  release.  Under  this  provision, 
any  person  convicted  of  committing  a 
felony  while  on  release  shall  receivei  an 
additional  penalty  of  not  less  than  1  r»or 
more  than  5  years  or  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor not  less  than  90  days  nor  n^ore 
than  1  year.  The  judge  is  not  precluded, 
however,  from  suspending  this  sentetice 
or  placing  the  defendant  on  probation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  administra- 


tion bill  deals  exclusively  with  pretrial 
detention  of  certain  dangerous  criminal 
defendants.  It  provides  Federal  judges 
with  authority  to  deny  for  60  days  pre- 
trial release  of  certain  defendants 
charged  with  a  "dangerous  or  organized 
crime  act"  who  are  found  to  be  danger- 
ous after  a  hearing  with  appropriate 
procedural  safeguards.  A  "dangerous  or 
organized  crime  act"  is  specifically  de- 
fined to  include  only  the  following  of- 
fenses: loan  sharking,  racketeering,  sale 
of  drugs,  aircraft  hijacking  assaults, 
bombing,  kidnaping,  and  robbery.  This 
proposal  for  pretrial  detection  is  differ- 
ent from  the  provision  enacted  last  year 
in  the  D.C.  Court  Reform  Act  which 
focused  on  the  street  criminals.  This  bill 
directs  Itself  to  the  wanton  mercenaries 
of  organized  crime  who  can  afford  to  post 
any  bond  no  matter  how  high,  but  who 
are  so  dangerous  that  their  release  will 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  community. 
The  pretrial  detention  section  of  the 
D.C.  Court  Reform  Act  raised  consider- 
able controversy.  There  was  substantial 
debate  concerning  its  wisdom  and  con- 
stitutionality. The  District  of  Columbia 
provision  went  into  effect  on  February  1, 
1971.  and  as  of  this  time,  neither  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  nor  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  ruled  on 
its  constitutionality.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  with  the  recognition 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  prob- 
ably not  consider  it  until  such  time  as 
the  courts  have  approved  the  constitu- 
tionality of  pretrial  detention  and  the 
effect  of  pretrial  detention  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  studied. 


ACTION  ON  OIL  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Train  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  for 
his  leadership  to  protect  our  marine  en- 
vironment from  both  national  and  in- 
ternational sources  of  pollution.  Oil  pol- 
lution is  one  of  the  major  threats  to  the 
seas,  our  beaches,  and  marine  life.  Oil 
spills  kill  waterfowl  and  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  marine  life,  as  well  as  the 
pltmts  that  support  them.  Tlie  animals 
that  survive  are  contaminated  with  toxic 
traces  of  oil,  which  are  transferred  to 
predators. 

Chairman  Russell  Train  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  recently  told 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute's 
Tanker  Conference  that  the  President 
Is  determined  to  eliminate  oil  discharges 
on  the  high  seas,  and  called  for  industry 
cooperation  in  meeting  this  common 
goal.  The  United  States  is  taking  the 
lead,  not  only  in  national  regulation  of 
oil  transport,  but  also  in  obtaining  ma- 
jor international  agreements  to  elimi- 
nate oil  discharges  by  the  oil  carriers  of 
other  nations. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  World  Environ- 
ment and  International  Cooperation  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law,  Mr.  Train  described  U.S.  initiatives 
in  NATO  which  resiilted  in  the  action 
of  the  NATO  Oil  Spills  Conference  ban- 


ning discharges  of  oil  into  the  oceans  by 
1975,  if  possible,  and  no  later  than  1980. 
The  United  States  is  vigorously  support- 
ing action  in  other  international  bodies 
to  gain  worldwide  acceptance  of  the 
NATO  recommendations. 

The  risk  of  vast  oil  spills  iS  going  to  be 
even  greater  in  the  future,  due  to  eco- 
nomic pressures  for  the  construction  of 
larger  and  larger  tankers.  The  two  oil 
tankers  which  recently  collided  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  were  10.500-ton  vessels.  I 
am  advised  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion that  the  recent  authorization  for 
construction  of  vessels  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  conte  nplates  the 
building  of  tankers  as  large  as  250,000 
tons — 20  times  greater  than  those  in- 
volved in  the  San  Francisco  collision. 

We  need  a  commitment  to  stop  oil 
spills  to  match  the  size  of  these  tankers. 
We    have   this   commitment   from   the 
President.  I  commend  Chairman  Train's 
excellent  remarks  on  this  issue  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Remarks    bt    the    Honobable    Russell    E. 
Train.  Chairman,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental   QuALrrT,   Before   the    16th    An- 
nual Tanker  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  Ponti  Vedra 
BEAfH,  Fla. — May  10,   1971 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the    members   of   the    American    Petroleum 
Institute,  and  particularly  with  those  mem- 
bers ol  the  industry  directly  concerned  with 
the  transportation  of  oil  by  sea.  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  to  have  this  opjxjrtunlty  to  ex- 
press  In   the   strongest   possible   terms   the 
determination  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  p>ollutlon  of 
the  seas  by  oil.  We  are  committed  to  this 
goal. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  his  Administration. 
President  Nixon  has  given  a  high  priority 
to  effective  national  and  International  action 
directed  to  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment. Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
Importance  of  the  problem.  The  continued 
healthy  functioning  of  the  natural  systems 
of  the  seas  Is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
mankind. 

The  President  devoted  an  entire  message 
to  the  Congress  last  May  to  the  problems 
of  marine  pollution.  He  directed  our  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  study  and  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  ocean 
dumping.  This  we  have  done,  resulting  In 
the  President's  submission  to  Congress  last 
October  of  an  historic  national  policy  on 
ocean  dumping,  followed  thla  February  by 
detailed  legislative  proposals  which  would 
bring  all  dumping  off  the  shores  of  the 
United   States   under  regulatory   control. 

Last  November  at  the  Oil  Spills  Conference 
of  the  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modem  Society,  meeting  In  Brussels,  Sec- 
retary or  Transportation  Volpe,  speaking  for 
the  United  States,  urged  an  ultimate  ban 
on  all  international  discharges  at  oil.  The 
Conference  and  subsequently  NATO's  Coun- 
cil of  Mlnlsteirs  unanimously  agreed  to  ban  all 
International  oil  discharges  into  the  oceans 
by  1975  If  possible,  but  In  no  case  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  decade.  (Other  Impor- 
tant recommendations  were  also  made  by 
CCMS  to  lessen  oil  pollution  problems.) 
That  was  an  historic  decision  welcomed  by 
public  opinion  and  by  the  world's  press. 

The  President  was  delighted  by  the  CCMS 
action  and  directed  Immediate  U.S.  Govern- 
ment action  to  Implement  the  CCMS  oil 
spills  recommendations  as  part  of  his  en- 
vironmental program. 

Early  this  year  the  President  appointed  me 
the  new  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  CCMS  when  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  left 
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Kovemment  to  resume  his  duties  at  Harvard 
University.  Subsequently,  the  President  also 
asked  me  to  take  the  lead  within  the  U.S. 
Government  to  insure  proper  follow-up  of 
the  CCMS  recommendations  and  to  overview 
generally  our  on-going  spUl  preventive  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  has  recognized  three  key 
points  about  our  progress  in  this  area:  (1) 
We  must  set  a  high  standard  In  our  own  na- 
tional law  and  practices.  (2)  We  mujt  ac- 
tively seek  International  acceptance  of  com- 
mon ground  rules  to  cope  with  discharges 
of  oil  and  oil  spills.  (3)  We  must  seek  the 
help,  advice  and  cooperation  of  our  own  In- 
dustry on  the  subject. 

On  the  first  key  point  recognized  by  the 
President — setting  a  high  standard  in  our 
own  national  law  and  practices — I  can  report 
good  progress. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  promulgated  regu- 
lations delineating  oil  spill  report  proce- 
dures and  regulations  aimed  at  minimizing 
spills  from  oU  transfer  facilities.  The  Coast 
Ouard  will  be  increasing  their  offshore  air 
patrols  to  look  for  spills  and  plans  to  Issue 
regulations  later  this  year  forbidding  in- 
tentional bilge  discharges,  except  In  an  emer- 
gency. In  U.S.  navigable  waters.  There  will 
be  Increasingly  strict  surveillance  and  en- 
forcement off  U.S.  shores. 

A  national  contingency  plan  for  dealing 
with  spills  was  published  in  June  1970  and 
regional  plans  are  now  in  effect.  The  na- 
tional plan  Is  currently  being  revised  to  re- 
flect the  lessons  learned  this  past  year,  and 
we  hope  to  issue  this  revision  next  month. 

Three  bills  designed  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize the  chance  of  spills  are  now  before 
Congress.  The  bUl  to  license  towboat  opera- 
tors has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  ts 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate.  The 
Bridge-to-Bridge  Communications  Act  has 
been  considered  by  committees  in  both 
houses.  The  Porta  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  has  also  been  resubmitted  to  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  has  scheduled  hearings  later 
this  month  to  consider  ratification  of  the 
1989  Amendments  to  the  1954  Convention 
for  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
the  1969  IMCO  Public  Law  Convention  and 
the  1969  IMCO  Liability  Convention.  We  an. 
tlclpate  no  unusual  delays  in  action  by  the 
Senate. 

in  the  International  area  we  are  vigor- 
ously supporting  action  In  a  number  of  In- 
ternational bodies  to  ensure  world-wide  ac- 
ceptance of  the  NATO  Recommendations. 
Already  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  (includ- 
ing many  non-NATO  nations)  have  agreed 
to  make  the  oil  spills  ban  by  at  least  the 
end  of  the  decade  part  of  the  work  program 
of  the  International  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  and  to  have  It  as  a  major  goal 
for  consideration  at  the  1973  IMCO  Con- 
ference on  Ocean  Pollution. 

At  the  April  CCMS  plenary  meeting,  I  re- 
ported on  the  U.S.  Government's  implement- 
ing action  and  other  countries  did  likewise. 
Further  action  Is  expected  by  NATO  coun- 
tries in  the  months  ahead  and  we  plan  to 
have  a  full  report  on  governmental  Imple- 
mentation by  our  fall  meeting.  Obvioiisly. 
action  by  other  governments  will  also  In- 
volve foreign  companies  operating  In  this 
Held.  I  hope  they  will  prove  as  cooperative  as 
our  own  indiwtry  In  what,  after  all.  is  a  com- 
mon threat  and  a  clear  call  for  responsible 
action.  We  wUl  press  vigorously  on  the  Inter- 
national level  for  swift  action,  both  for  In- 
ternal domestic  implementation  and  for 
broad-based  international  agreements.  I'm 
sure  these  efforts  will  bear  fruit,  since  the 
problem  grows  every  day  and  our  scientists 
are  learning  more  all  the  time  about  the 
danger  Inherent  In  oU  spills  to  ocean  life. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  now  about  what 
the  President  sees  as  the  third  key  point  In 
meeting  the  problem  of  oil  spills:  Industry 
cooperation.  First.  I  wo\ild  like  to  express  my 


appreciation  for  the  fine  cooperation  we  have 
had  from  U.S.  industry  In  this  very  difficult 
field.  Before  and  during  the  CCMS  OU  SplUs 
Conference,  the  assistance  of  members  of  in- 
dustry has  been  Invaluable  in  formulating 
many  of  the  key  recommendations.  In  De- 
cember, following  action  by  NATO's  Council 
of  Ministers,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  White 
House  which  a  number  of  you  attended.  This 
meeting  set  the  stage  for  close  and  fniitful 
cooperation  between  government  and  indus- 
try on  means  to  implement  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  commitment  to  effec- 
tively prevent  oU  pollution  in  our  oceans  and 
Inland  waters.  I  want  to  assvire  you  that  we 
wUl  continue  to  work  closely  with  Industry 
to  achieve  early  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  our  international  obliga- 
tions In  this  Important  area. 

The  goal  we  have  set  Is  not  g^>lng  to  be 
easy  to  achieve.  There  are  technological  prob- 
lems and  there  are  economic  problems.  The 
costs  wUl  not  be  Insignificant.  At  the  same 
time,  the  benefits  of  oil  pollution  prevention 
on  the  seas  will  be  very  great  to  all  nations 
and  all  people.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
technological  problems,  while  dUBcult,  can 
and  will  be  solved.  We  are  heartened  by  the 
positive  spirit  of  cooperation  of  our  own  In- 
dustry in  working  with  our  government  on 
this  common  goal.  We  urge  other  nations  and 
the  tanker  Industry  worldwide  to  work  to- 
gether In  this  same  spirit  of  constructive  co- 
operation. 

I  repeat  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  achieving  the  goal  of  eliminating 
international  discharges  on  the  high  seas  by 
1980.  I  assure  you  that  world  opinion  will 
accept  no  less. 


PROGRESS  ON  H.R.  5606 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  House  on  the  status  of 
HJl.  5606,  the  Soviet  Jews  Relief  Act. 
As  of  today,  that  bill  has  77  cosponsors 
in  the  House  and  25  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
appending  their  names. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  resolution  sup- 
porting H.R.  5606,  enacted  by  the  boso'd 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund 
of  Chicago.  In  addition.  I  am  Including 
the  statement  of  an  organization  called 
Student  Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry  and 
the  recommendations  of  that  group  on 
what  actions  American  citizens  can  take 
to  help  the  Soviet  Jews  now  in  prison 
and  on  trial.  The  current  trial  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  Leningrad  makes  the  need  for 
this  bill  even  more  pressing. 

The  material  follows: 

House  Cosponsors  of  HJl.  5606 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Herman  Badlllo,  Louis 
Stokes,  William  F.  Ryan,  Donald  Rlegle,  Bill 
Frenzel,  James  Scheuer,  Phillip  Burton,  Rob- 
ert Steele,  Edward  Roybal. 

Robert  Drlnan,  Lawrence  Williams,  Ella 
Grasso,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Parren  Mitchell, 
Donald  Fraser,  Gilbert  Gude,  George  Collins, 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Ralph  Metcalfe. 

John  McColUster,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Michael 
Harrington,  O.  William  Whltehurat,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Stewart  McKinney,  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham. Claude  Pepper.  Bertram  Podell,  Charleii 
Wilson. 

Charles  Carney,  George  Miller.  Joe  Evlna, 
James  Burke,  Garner  Shrlver,  John  Culver, 
Frank  Horton,  Sherman  Uoyd,  John  Selber- 
Ung. 

Alphonzo  Bell,  Bella  Abzug,  John  Bu- 
chanan, Seymour  Halpern,  Thomas  Rees,  Ab- 
ner  Mlkva,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Goodloe  Byron, 
Sidney  Yates.  William  Broomfleld. 


Charles  Vanlk,  Norman  Lent.  Ken  Hechler, 
Bradford  Morse,  Larry  Winn,  Edwin  Porsythe, 
Robert  Roe,  Charles  Whalen,  James  Corman, 
Thomas  O'Neill. 

Mario  Biaggi,  John  Anderson.  Frank 
Brasco,  John  Brademas,  James  Pulton,  Peter 
Kyros,  Brock  Adams,  Edith  Green.  John  Dow. 

John  Dent,  Paul  McCloskey,  Louise  Day 
Hicks.  Sam  Gibbons,  Domlnlck  Daniels,  R. 
Lawrence  Coughlln,  Hamilton  Fish.  O.  El- 
liott Hagan.  Thomas  Foley. 

Senate  Cosponsors 

Birch  Bayh,  CUfford  Case,  Alan  Cranston, 
Thomas  Eagleton,  Lawton  ChUes,  Fred  Harris. 

Philip  Hart.  Harold  Hughes.  Huljert  Hum- 
phrey. Charles  Mathlas,  George  McGovern, 
Walter  Mondale. 

Frank  Moss.  Robert  Packwood.  John  Pas- 
tore.  Claiborne  Pell,  WUUam  Proxmlre.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff. 

Harrison  WUllams,  Hugh  Scott.  R. 
Schwelker.  Adlal  Stevenson,  Robert  Taft. 
John  Tower.  John  Tunney. 

Jewish  Welfare  P^nd  Resolution  Support- 
ing H.R.  6698 
(H.R.  5606  as  Amended) 

Despite  promises  made  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. Jews  m  the  Soviet  Union  continue 
to  be  the  target  of  persecution,  and  are  not 
permitted  In  any  significant  numbers  to  emi- 
grate from  that  country  to  join  famUies 
abroad. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  action  of  Con- 
gressman Edward  I.  Koch  in  introducing  H.R. 
6698  (H.R.  5606  as  amended),  the  "Soviet 
Jews  Relief  Act  of  1971."  This  bill,  If  en- 
acted, would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
Issue  30,000  special  visas  to  permit  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
U.S.  It  would  underscore  the  traditional 
humanltarlMi  attitude  of  the  United  States 
for  refugees,  and  would  serve  as  an  example 
for  action  by  other  free  nations,  In  addition 
to  Israel's  open  door  policy,  thereby  en- 
couraging the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  emigra- 
tion of  all  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  that 
country.  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  Chicago  declare  Its 
unanimous  support  of  H.R.  6698.  We  com- 
mend Congressman  Koch  for  his  far-sighted 
humanitarian  action  and  urge  our  Adminis- 
tration and  representatives  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  this  Bill.  We  call 
upon  our  membership  to  express  their  in- 
dividual support  of  this  legislation  to  their 
elected  officials. 


"Stop  the   Trials" — Here's   How   You   Can 
Help 

(1)  Cable  Immediately  Soviet  Procurator- 
General  Roman  Rudenko,  Pushklnskaya  15A, 
Moscow,  RSFSR,  USSR — "Stop  the  trials — 
F^ee  the  Prisoners — let  the  Jews  leave." 

(2)  Send  similar  cables  to  Leningrad  Pro- 
curator Mrs.  Kotakova,  Office  of  Procurator, 
Leningrad  City,  RSFSR,  USSR;  to  Leningrad 
Mayor  Slzov,  6  Isaaklevskaya  Ploshcbad, 
Leningrad,  RSFSR,  USSR;  to  First  Secretary 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  Kremlin,  Moscow,  RSFSR, 
USSR;  and  to  Premier  Alexl  Kosygln,  Krem- 
lin, Moscow,  RSFSR,  USSR. 

(3)  II  necessary,  write  to  these  Individuals. 
Postal  rates — 13^  for  alrletter,  25<  per  each 
V^  oz.  for  enveloped  mail  (same  as  old  postal 
rates). 

(4)  Make  your  feelings  known  to  your 
Congressman  (House  Office  Building;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) ;  to  your  Senators  (Senate  Office 
Bxiilding,  Waahlngton,  D.C);  and  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  (White  House,  Washington,  D.C.) 
Urge  U.S.  government  Intervention  for  the 
prisoners.  Additionally,  ask  for  Voice  of 
America  radio  broadcasts  to  Russian  Jews 
(Jewish  news,  culture,  educational,  at  regu- 
larly schedvUed  times). 

(6)  Express    your    anger    to    Ambas8ad<» 
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Takov  Malik:   Soviet  U.N.  Mission,   136 
67th  Street,  New  York.  N.T.  10021   (212- 
1-4900)  or  to  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobry^l 
Soviet    Embassy,     1125     16th    Street, 
Washington,     D.C.      20036      (202-628-55|8 
Write    or    phone    intelligently — do    not 
threatening  or  obscene. 

(6)  Write  the  families  of  the  arrested 
slan   Jews.   Send   special   greeting   cards 
activist    Soviet    Jews.    Send    Ruth 
drovlch    cards    to    Prociirator-General 
denko.  Put  up  Prisoner  Posters  in 
offices  and  synagogues.  All  of  this  above 
formation  and  materials  available  from 
Student  Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

(7)  The  Russians  are  seeking  to  dimlillsh 
Western    protest    by   the   carefvil    timing 
their  trials  and  the  control  of  IrLformalJon 
on  the  trials  reaching  the  Western  press, 
tend  protest  meetings,  take  your  family 
friends  with  you,  and  encourage  everyone 
cable,  vwlte  and  phone.  Support  the  Stu(|Bnt 
Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

By  Student  Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
West   72nd    Street/suites   30-31,   New    Y^rk 
N.Y.  10023/212-799-S900. 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  p;r 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  t  lis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  exti  •&- 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  \tas 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  test  ify 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub 
committee  on  Europe  on  my  recent  tiip 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  with  n- 
dividuals  and  officials  the  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  to  investigate  the  plii  :ht 
of  the  25  Jews  held  in  prison.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
opened  the  hearings  with  an  eloquent 
statement  setting  forth  the  case  of  the 
denial  of  human  rights  to  Soviet  Jaws 
and  the  worldwide  concern  that  exikts 
over  the  current  trial  of  nine  Jews  I  in 
Leningrad.  The  subcommittee  wa^  also 
privileged  to  hear  from  two  gentlemen 
who  are  very  active  in  the  efforts  [to 
secure  the  rights  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union :  Rabbi  Gilbert  Klaperman,  cha^r- 
msm  of  the  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Rabbi  Arthur  Schneier 
of  Park  East  Synagogue  and  president  of 
Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Chairman  Rosenthal's  sta  e- 
ment: 

Statement    of    Congressman    Benjamin    S. 
Rosenthal 

Millions  of  Jews  are  being  held  as  virt  lal 
prisoners  today  In  the  Soviet  tJnlon.  Their 
crime  Is  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  IVxay 
nine  of  those  Jews  are  on  trial  In  Lenlng  ad 
for  wanting  to  leave  Russia  and  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  mi  ny 
other  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
or  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Hut 
we  do  know  the  nimiber  Is  great  and  tliat 
as  it  grows,  as  more  and  more  Soviet  J(ws 
seek  emigration  visas,  more  and  more  find 
themselves  In  Soviet  Jails. 

And  those  not  thrown  in  Jail  are  prosecu  ;ed 
and  persecuted  In  other  ways.  They  niay 
And  themselves  out  of  a  Job  or  demoted  or 
subjected  to  other  forms  of  retallatli>n. 

Soviet  refusals  to  permit  Intematio;  lal 
legal  observers  at  the  Leningrad  trials  oily 
Increases  world  sxisplclon  over  the  validity 
of  the  charges  and  the  fairness  of  the  co  irt 
proceedings. 

World  opinion  has  been  aroused  In  reciint 


months  over  this  and  previous  trials  of 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  go  to  Israel,  and 
the  Kremlin  has  responded  with  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  trickle  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  these  hearings  la 
to  help  understand  the  situation  In  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  hop>es  that  not  only 
Jews  but  all  persecuted  minorities  and 
others  wishing  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  be  free  to  do  so,  and  that  those 
who  wish  to  remain  In  the  land  of  their 
birth  may  do  so  without  fear  and  may  live 
freely.  Pertinent  legislation  may  also  sug- 
gest Itself. 

One  of  the  standard  principles  of  human- 
ity Is  that  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please,  to  live  In  the 
land  of  their  choice. 

Soviet  treatment  of  Jews  and  other  Rus- 
sian minorities  Is  a  violation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
December  10,  1948.  It  especially  goes  against 
Article  7,  guaranteeing  equal  protection  of 
the  law  to  all  citizens  and  prohibiting  ar- 
bitrary arrest;  Article  13,  which  gives  "Every- 
one .  .  .  the  right  to  leave  any  country.  In- 
cluding his  own":  and  Article  18.  which  says 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion  .  .  .  (and) 
to  manifest  his  religion  in  teaching,  prac- 
tice, worship  and  observance." 

These  are  the  very  principles  being  vio- 
lated today  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
Jews  are  unable  to  practice  their  religion, 
read  their  literature,  observe  their  ancient 
traditions  and  know  the  richness  of  the 
cultural  heritage;  where  they  are  being  ar- 
rested arbitrarily  and  being  denied  the  right 
to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  their  choice. 

It  has  been  35  years  since  Jewish  education 
and  study  was  permitted  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  a  tiny  handful  of  synagogues 
now  exist  in  a  country  of  3.5  million  Jews. 

The  programs  of  the  Czars  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  assimilation  programs  of  the 
Soviets.  The  purpose  is  the  same — to  elimi- 
nate the  Jews. 

In  our  own  lifetime,  six  million  Jews 
were  slaughtered  in  the  worst  holocaust  in 
human  history  only  because  they  were  Jews. 
So  it  is  that  the  Leningrad  Nine  stand  in  the 
docket  for  all  Soviet  Jews. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ADEQUATE 
AND  RELIABLE  BULK  POWER 
SUPPLY 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Power  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  presently  engaged  in 
exhaustive  hearings  on  powerplant  sit- 
ing and  environmental  protection.  The 
committee  hopes  to  report  legislation 
which  will  promote  the  development  of 
an  adequate  and  reliable  bulk  power  sup- 
ply consistent  with  the  environmental 
values  that  Congress  has  espoused  in 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  and  others. 

This  is  vitally  important  to  the  Nation 
for  two  reasons.  First,  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  electric  power  is  fundamental  to 
our  national  welfare  and  to  the  standard 
of  living  which  we  have  come  to  expect. 
We  are  faced  with  a  demand  expected 
to  quadruple  in  the  next  two  decades 
which  the  electric  power  industry  is  im- 
able  to  meet  reliably  at  the  present  level. 

Second,  an  adequate  supply  of  electric 


power  is  the  key  to  many  of  our  efforts 
to  reduce  and  control  pollution.  If  the 
electric  motor  Is  to  replace  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  be  a  major  source 
of  nonpolluting  power,  we  must  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  electricity. 

The  legislation  presently  before  our 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  concerned 
with  enabling  the  electric  power  Indus- 
try to  overcome  present  delays  result- 
ing from  regulatory  lags  and  environ- 
mental disputes  in  meeting  its  respon- 
sibilities for  bulk  power  supply.  But, 
there  Is  a  substantial  body  of  expert 
opinion  which  says  that  the  key  to  un- 
derstanding the  failure  of  the  electric 
power  industry  Is  the  structure  of  the 
industry  itself.  They  regard  a  monopoly 
of  energy  sources  and  a  profusion  of 
power  fiefdoms  as  antithetical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  and  reliable 
supply  of  electric  ix)wer  at  the  lowest 
possible  environmental  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  recent  article 
written  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sherrill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Playboy  magazine,  May  1971] 
Power   Play:     The   Brinkmanship   op   the 

Electric    Companies    Must    Be    Opposed, 

Says    the    Award-Winning    Washington 

Journalist,  Who  Offers  a  Plan  To  Solve 

THE  Kilowatt  Crisis  Forever 

(By  Robert  Sherrill) 

The  most  serious,  immediate  threat  to  the 
environment — and  to  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book — comes  from  the  developing  cooperation 
between  the  fuel  Industry  and  the  electric- 
power  Industry.  If  they  have  their  way,  and 
there  are  signs  that  they  will,  then  the  most 
harmful  source  of  air  pollution  will  go  uncon- 
trolled, along  with  our  most  monopolistic 
markets.  The  situation  has  become  so  criti- 
cal that  some  responsible  observers  are  be- 
ginning to  use  such  unkind  words  as  con- 
spiracy and  collusion.  Vermont  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  one  of  Congress'  watchdogs 
of  the  energy  Industry,  was  not  accused  of 
hysteria  when  he  warned  that  what's  hap- 
pening constitutes  "a  very  serious  threat  to 
political  democracy,"  because  "when  you  con- 
trol energy — and  oil  interests  now  control 
coal  and  are  on  their  way  to  controlling  nu- 
clear fuel — then  you  control  the  nation."  Of 
specific  concern,  he  said,  is  the  evidence  that 
"there  is  some  group  determined  to  get  con- 
trol of  electrical  energy  In  this  nation."  That 
would  be  a  natural  target  for  any  group  in- 
terested in  controlling  all  of  the  nation's 
power  systems — or  in  chain  reaction  profits — 
because  if  Montana  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
knows  what  he's  talkliLg  about,  "Electric 
p)ower  is  by  far  the  nation's  largest  Industry. 
It's  growing  rapidly  because  it  has  a  monop- 
oly on  an  essential  product. 

The  electric  utilities  took  the  lighting  busi- 
ness away  from  the  gas  utilities  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  They  appear  to  be  on  their  way  to- 
ward domination  of  the  heating  area  as  well. 
They  are  going  Into  the  real -estate  and 
housing  business  in  a  big  way.  They  are  in- 
tertwined with  the  banking  and  Insurance 
industries  and  have  extraordinary  force  in 
politics,  the  educational  system  and  the 
press."  The  concentration  of  the  industry  Is 
impressive.  The  212  largest  private  electric 
companies  (as  distinguished  from  public  out- 
fits like  TVA,  the  rural  electric  co-ops  and 
the  municipals)  are  said  to  constitute  about 
one  eighth  of  all  Investment  in  U.S.  In- 
dustry. 

And  from  the  environmentalists'  point  of 
view,  the  electric  utilities  are  of  paramount 
concern.  The  coal  and  oil  they  burn  produce 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  deadly  sulphur 
dioxide  and  nearly  30  percent  of  the  particu- 
lates In  air  pollution  of  our  dtles — which  Is 
why  Jerome  Kretchmer,  the  Environmental 
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Protection  Administrator  for  New  York  City, 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  exaggerate  when 
he  contends  that  "power  versus  the  environ- 
ment Is  the  issue  for  the  Seventies."  (New 
York's  sulphxir-dloxlde  level  Is  three  times 
higher  than  the  safe  maximum  set  by  Federal 
and  state  officials,  and  a  heavy  atmospheric 
inversion  this  summer  could  kick  It  up  to  a 
level  that  would  kill  enough  people  to  ease 
the  city's  tight  housing  situation.) 

Nothing  unusual  there.  With  an  Amherst 
physicist  claiming  to  have  evidence  that  be- 
tween 1000  and  10,000  lung-cancer  deaths 
each  year  are  caused  by  electric-power-plant 
emissions,  and  with  some  scientists  now  ten- 
tatively estimating  that  coal-burning  power 
plants  may  be  putting  as  much  as  150  tons  of 
the  newest,  hazard,  mercury.  Into  the  eco- 
system each  year,  it's  hardly  surprising  to 
find  that  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  and  oth- 
er politicians  rate  power  pollution  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  environmental  plagues. 

Aside  from  the  various  chemicals  and  dirty 
solids  the  industry  dumps  on  us,  the  face  of 
America  has  been  permanently  multUated  by 
67,000  miles  of  extra-high-voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  strung  across  1,300,000  acres  of 
land — and,  in  all  likelihood,  by  1990  there 
will  be  165,000  miles  of  lines  hanging  over 
the  land.  By  1980,  the  generating  plants  will 
be  pirating  one  sixth  of  our  fresh  water  as 
a  cooling  agent  and  returning  it  to  the 
streams  and  lakes  at  such  a  heightened  tem- 
perature that  fish  will  have  to  swim  for  their 
lives.  Algaeic  scum  will  follow. 

This  continual  degradation  of  what  was 
once  a  green  and  pleasant  land  may  be  halted 
only  by  a  massive  public  confrontation.  The 
situation.  Is  neatly  summarized  by  Lee  C. 
White,  former  chairman  of  the  laisse-falre 
fraternity,  the  Federal  Power  Commission:  "It 
Is  perfectly  evident  that  the  dialog  between 
the  environmentalists  and  utilities  is  begin- 
ning to  shift.  The  utilities  are  no  longer  be- 
ing asked,  "Why  don't  you  locate  your  plant 
in  a  site  other  than  the  one  you  have 
selected?"  The  question  being  asked  today 
Is.  "Can  you  Justify  the  construction  of  an 
additional  plan  anywhere?" 

For  several  years  it's  been  plain  that  If 
the  electric-utlUty  companies  were  to  escape 
stiffer  regulations,  they  would  either  have  to 
pour  research  money  into  developing  more 
efficient  and  cleaner  methods  of  production, 
or  they  would  have  to  fight  off  reform  by  po- 
litical lobbying,  propaganda  and  threats. 
They   chose    the   latter   course. 

Habitually,  the  power  Industry  has 
skimped  on  research — even  while  mooching 
billions  of  dollars  of  Government  research 
funds.  One  knowledgeable  witness  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fuels  in  1970  that 
there  are  "only  14  Ph.  D's  in  the  entire  util- 
ity industry."  Expert  analyslsts  have  re- 
ported that  all  power  companies  together 
spend  only  twenty-three  hundreds  of  one 
percent  of  their  operating  revenue  for  R.  &  D. 
which  proportionately  Is  about  one  ninth 
what  the  Bell  System  spends  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  about  one  eighth  as  much  as  the 
utility  companies  lay  out  In  advertising  to 
persuade  the  consumers  to  use  more  of  the 
power  they  often  cannot  provide. 

Not  wishing  to  break  their  habit  of  sloth, 
the  big  electric  companies  decided  to  fight 
reform  regulations  by  other  means.  For  this, 
they  teamed  up — conspired,  connived,  what- 
ever word  seems  to  fit — with  the  big  oil,  gas 
and  coal  companies.  Their  weapon  was  fear, 
based  on  disruptions  of  electric  service. 

Electricity  we've  got  to  have.  In  vertical 
cities,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  an  elevator. 
For  the  urban  cave  dweller,  who  lives  in  can- 
yons no  breeze  ever  penetrates,  there  is  no 
alternative  to  an  air  conditioner.  The  gas 
furnace  may  compete  with  the  coal  or  oil 
burner,  but  nothing  competes  with  the  light 
bulb 

Ever  since  the  1965  power  disruption  that 
plunged  much  of  the  Northeast  into  dark- 


ness, the  residents  of  most  of  the  larger 
urban  centers  of  the  country  have  been  won- 
dering when  the  elevators  would  stop  ag;aln 
between  floors.  And  there  have  been  enough 
blackouts  and  brownouts — more  than  50  na- 
tionwide in  1970,  and  a  severe  one  in  New 
York  this  past  February — to  keep  the  worry 
flourishing.  Industry  ^okesmen  insist  that 
the  crisis  will  last  at  least  another  five  to 
ten  years. 

Be;::ause  they  peddle  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial commodity  and  because  utilities  are  the 
only  industrial  monopoly  protected  officially 
by  Federal  and  state  governments,  it's  been 
quite  easy  for  the  electric-power  companies 
to  create  a  crisis  situation  In  which  they 
could  successfully  issue  ultimatums:  Let  us 
charge  the  rates  we  want  to  charge;  or  we 
win  permit  our  equipment  to  deteriorate  and 
we  will  not  develop  new  sources  of  power — 
so  there  will  be  critical  blackouts.  Let  us 
build  our  power  plants  on  the  steps  of  city 
hall  and  string  our  transmission  lines 
through  national  parks  without  protest  from 
environmentalists,  or  we  will  permit  so  much 
of  our  operations  to  stop  that  normal  life 
will  be  disrupted  and  endangered. 

A  contrapuntal  ultlmatimi  has  come  from 
fuel  companies,  which  want  no  restrictions 
on  their  profits  or  on  their  drilling  and  min- 
ing operations.  In  the  fight  for  profits,  both 
groups  have  apparently  won.  The  fuels  that 
go  into  the  production  of  electricity  have 
Jumped  in  price  by  as  much  as  130  percent 
in  the  past  year.  The  electric-utility  indus- 
try's income,  which  was  19.4  billion  dollars 
for  the  212  largest  companies  in  1968,  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  Jumped  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  since  then.  (It  is  difficult  to  be  certain, 
for  there  is  no  central  government  office  for 
collecting  rate  data.)  But  still  at  issue  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  electric  moguls  is 
the  matter  of  environmental  controls. 

Utility  officials  are  not  very  subtle  about 
their  threats.  If  environmentalists  continue 
to  interfere,  says  New  York  Consolidated  Edi- 
son's chairman,  Charles  Luce,  "eventually  It 
will  have  an  effect  when  you  try  to  switch 
on  the  light."  And  a  top  official  at  Boston 
Edison  said,  "We  can  probably  meet  our  de- 
mands m  New  England  if  no  more  states  pass 
those  anti-pollution  laws."  The  fuel  Industry 
plans  an  equally  obvious  role  in  this  psycho- 
logical warfare.  From  Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska, 
William  Stief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers reports  that  in  talking  with  a  dozen 
of  the  nation's  top  oil  executives,  he  learned 
that  "the  big  oil  companies  are  counting"  on 
the  possibility  of  blackouts  caused  by  energy 
shortages  to  "brush  aside  objections  of  the 
highly  controversial  Alaskan  pipeline. 

When  conservationists  protested  the  pro- 
posal of  some  oil  and  gas  companies  to  use 
Federal  atomic  devices  for  blowing  up  por- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  their  quest 
for  42  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  gas.  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  a  friend  of  the  in- 
dustry, warned:  "Today's  outcries  about  the 
environment  will  be  nothing  compared  with 
the  cries  of  angry  citizens  experiencing  black- 
outs which  could  endanger  the  health  and 
lives  of  their  families." 

The  generator  that  sends  electricity  out 
one  end  is  powered  at  the  other  by  water, 
nuclear  energy,  coal,  oU  or  natural  gas.  No 
conspiracy  could  depend  on  the  first  two, 
because  water-powered  generators  supply  16 
percent  of  our  electricity,  and  at  present  the 
nuclear  generators  produce  about  two  per- 
cent. The  great  sources  are  coal,  oil  and  gas, 
and  of  these  gas  in  the  most  important  be- 
cause it's  virtually  pollution-free.  There  Is 
an  insatiable  demand  for  It. 

And  because  there  Is  such  a  demand,  the 
gas  producers  two  years  ago  "discovered"  a 
shortage.  Their  objectives  were  to  throw  off 
FPC  regulations,  increase  prices  and  get  their 
hands  on  a  larger  share  of  the  oil  and  gas 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf.  Every  trade 


magazine  acknowledged  that  If  gas  prices 
were  raised,  the  "shortage"  would  evaporate 
Business  Week  fiatly  stated  that  the  Industry 
was  shooting  for  a  60  percent  price  increase. 
Others  estimated  a  100  percent  boost.  Charles 
F.  Wheatley,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Public  Gas  Association  (which  Is 
run  by  municipal  gais  distributors,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  commercial  spectrum  from 
Shell,  Gulf  and  the  rest,  and  Is  the  most  con- 
sumer-oriented sector  of  the  Industry ) ,  noted 
with  apparent  sarcasm  that  "the  timing  oX 
the  present  asserted  gas  shortage  is  quite 
Interesting,"  because  the  industry's  chief 
lobbyist  for  a  rate  Increase  "has  stated  that 
he  did  not  realize  until  late  in  1968  or  1969 
that  there  was  any  real  gas  shortage." 
Strange.  Wheatley's  suspicislon  were  height- 
ened by  the  remembrance  that,  though  1954 
had  been  a  banner  year  for  drilling,  "A  simi- 
lar [shortage]  claim  was  made  in  1955  when 
the  Industry  sought  passage  of  legislation  to 
exempt  producers  from  FPC  regulation." 

Many  observers  are  convinced  that  the 
gas  companies  have  plenty  of  reserves  to  meet 
the  nation's  needs  but  have  simply  capped 
the  wells  to  await  higher  prices.  Dr.  Bruce 
Netschert,  an  economist  with  National  Eco- 
nomic Research  Associates,  claims  that  500 
gas  wells  In  the  outer  continental  shelf  off 
Louisiana  have  been  capped.  Michigan  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart,  whose  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  has  been  investigating 
gas  prices,  says  that  Louisiana  officials  "have 
found  1100  gas  wells  shut  In,  mostly  waiting 
for  higher  wellhead  prices." 

Gas  prices  are  supposedly  set  by  the  FPC 
according  to  supply.  But  this  is  pretty  much 
a  farce,  since  the  official  supply  is  determined 
In  secret  session  by  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation— a  group  of  so-called  competitors — 
who  have  consistently  refused  to  disclose 
their  records  to  the  FPC.  In  other  words,  the 
FPC  simply  takes  industry's  word  and  is 
happy  to  do  so.  Says  John  Flynn.  special, 
counsel  on  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee: "The  way  gas  reserves  are  predicted 
through  the  A.G.A.  is  a  serious  antitrust 
question.  It  is  a  possible  device  for  price- 
fixing." 

What  are  the  stakes?  Joseph  C.  Swldler. 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  puts  it  this  way:  "There  are 
probably  some  1500  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
in  our  underground  resources.  Each  cent 
[Increase  on  the  price)  per  1000  cubic  feet 
thus  represents  15  billion  dollars  for  the 
consuming  public."  That's  15  billion  dollars 
for  a  one-cent  increase,  yet,  according  to 
Flynn,  "The  FPC  has  been  talking  in  terms 
of  an  8-  or  10-cent  Increase  and  Industry 
wants  14  or  15  cents  more." 

Another  assault  on  the  consumer's  peace 
of  mind  and  pocketbook  came  via  the  mar- 
keters of  residual  fuel  oil,  which  fires  the 
furnaces  that  turn  the  generators  that  pro- 
duce more  than  90  percent  of  the  electricity 
in  the  Northeast;  oil  figures  heavily  In  elec- 
tricity production  In  other  areas  as  well,  such 
as  Florida.  These  days,  residual  oil  is  selling 
for  twice  the  price  It  fetched  a  year  ago. 
Industry  spokesmen  Insist  the  oil  is  scarce 
for  several  reasons:  Libya  cut  back  on  pro- 
duction. The  big  trans-Arabian  pipeline  has 
not  been  repaired  since  it  was  ruptured  in 
Syria  last  year.  There  is  a  severe  tanker 
shortage. 

U.S.  Congressman  Silvio  Conte,  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Small  Business  Problems,  got  to  mulling  over 
those  excuses  and  began  to  suspect  that 
somebody  was  lying.  The  oil  Industry  had  be- 
gun complaining  about  a  "shortage"  and  had 
started  pushing  up  Its  prices  In  April  1970, 
but,  said  Conte,  "The  pipeline  didn't  break 
until  May  3.  1970,  and  the  Libyan  cutback 
occurred  sometime  thereafter."  Furthermore, 
the  pipeline  was  shut  down  for  100  days 
during  1969.  yet  there  was  no  claim  of  a 
shortage  or  any  Increase  In  prices  that  year. 
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And  flnaUy,  "Only  about  three  percent  of 
our  ( residual )  oil  is  imported  from  the  Ml  1- 
dle  East.  The  remaining  97  percent  corr  es 
Irom  Venezuela,  Canada  and  our  own  dom<  s- 
tlc  markets."  And  If  Libya  was  ciirtaillig 
production,  wouldn't  this  free  tankers  for  t  le 
Venezuelan  run? 

Putting  It  all  together.  Conte  concluded: 
"The  price  had  gone  up  by  such  a  hu^ 
amount — In  some  cases  as  much  as  130  per- 
cent on  the  East  Coast — because.  I  felt,  there 
was  a  conspiracy  among  the  domestic  (»11 
companies,  the  prtxlucers.  In  making  this  oil 
scarce,  so  that  the  price  could  be  li- 
creased.  .  .  .  Let  me  put  It  this  way.  It  Is 
either  a  conspiracy  or  a  gross  miscalculation 
by  the  oil  companies.  And  I  can't  belike 
that  the  oU  companies  would  miscalculate 
the  situation,  because  they  certainly  ha/e 
the  finest  backup  force  of  any  industry  ;n 
the  world,  and  they  very,  very  seldom  malce 
a  miscalculation." 

Colncldentally  with  all  that  came  a  staijt- 
Ung  "scarcity"  of  coal  and  a  sudden  Increajse 
in  Its  price.  There  were,  as  usual,  susplcloiis 
of  coUiulon,  but  nothing  was  done  about  it! 
Senator  Hart  acknowledged  that  testimony 
before  his  subcommittee  raised  serious  qu«- 
tlons  as  to  "whether  there  has  been  a  delib- 
erate withholding  of  coal  from  the  market 
place."  I 

The  railroad  companies  were  doing  th^r 
share  by  creating  a  shortage  of  coal  ca|s. 
Many  cars  ^^ere  allowed  to  stand  Idle  rathfcr 
than  be  useh  to  deliver  coal  to  the  power 
plants.  Everything  was  screwed  up:  Oae 
tralnload  of  coal  bound  for  New  England 
stopped  short  and  returned  to  the  mine;  r^ 
officials  claimed  the  rerouting  was  a  computer 
mistake.  And  delivery  of  coal  was  some- 
times delayed  because  the  rail  lines  haye 
allowed  much  of  their  equipment,  includlilg 
roadbeds,  to  deteriorate. 

It  was  easy  to  contrive  these  shortages 
because  ownerships  of  the  different  fu^l 
industries  are  tightly  Interwoven.  Within  tlie 
past  five  years,  eight  of  the  ten  largest  coal- 
mloing  companies,  which  produce  half  t^e 
coal  in  the  U.S.,  have  been  purchased  either 
by  oil  companies  or  by  mineral  companies 
or  other  large  "energy"  corporations.  Slnie 
the  oil  companies  control  natural-gas  pro- 
duction, and  since  they  also  control  45  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  known  VS.  uranium 
reserves,  which  of  course  gives  them  doin- 
inance  over  nuclear  power,  the  productlii 
of  electricity  Is  pretty  much  a  matter  Tf 
their  whim.  Clearly,  control  of  supplies  arid 
prices  Is  in  capable  hands.  | 

So  critical  Is  this  threat  of  fuel  monopoly 
that  It  has  overshadowed  other  monopolistic 
trends.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid,  fir 
example,  to  the  Interlocking  banking  rel4- 
tionships  of  the  various  industries  that  surf- 
port  the  electric  utilities.  A  House  Bankliig 
Committee  study  shows  that  the  49  largej^ 
banks  hold  Interlocking  directorates  with  36 
of  the  largest  electric  companies,  28  gas  cori- 
panles,  15  coal-mining  companies,  17  petro- 
lexim  companies.  68  coal-carrying  rallroac 
one  oU-plpellne  company  and  27  companl^ 
supplying  electrical  transmission  and  dl^ 
tributlon  equipment. 

The  Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Cor 
pany,  for  example,  which  holds  52  percel 
of  all  bank  deposits  In  the  Pittsburgh  are^ 
has  three  Interlocks  with  the  Consolldatlc 
Coal  Company;  a  total  of  six  interlocks  wit 
General  Electric.  Westlnghouse  and  H. 
Porter,  all  suppliers  of  electrlc-transmisalo^ 
lighting  and  wiring  equipment;  a  total 
five  Interlocks  with  the  Penn  Central,  Pitt 
burgh  and  Lake  Erie,  Cleveland  &  Plttsburg^i 
and  Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne  &  Chicago  rail- 
roads; four  Interlocks  with  the  Gulf  OU  Co^ 
poratlon;  and  a  total  of  seven  Inter locki 
directorates  with  the  Pennsylvania  Power  ar 
Light  Company,  the  Duquesne  Light  Con^- 
pany  and  the  Monongahela  Power  Compai 
of  Ohio.  All  the  biggest  banks  can  show  slm^ 
lar  ties. 


The  point  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  while  a 
fuel  monopoly  can  aflBlct  our  pocketbooks 
and  our  blood  pressure,  the  linchpin  that 
holds  the  over-all  power  conspiracy  together 
and  guarantees  maximum  profits  for  all  con- 
cerned is  the  private  electric- power  monop- 
oly. There  are  40,000,000  households  that  use 
gas,  but  If  the  only  issue  were  higher  gas 
prices  or  a  gas  shortage,  they  could  switch  to 
other  fuels — sometimes  at  great  expense.  If 
the  only  issue  were  higher  ooal  prices  or  a 
coal  shortage,  the  switch  could  be  made  to 
oil  Or  gas.  And  If  the  developing  oil-gas-cocU. 
monopoly  made  switching  meaningless,  the 
consumers  could  stlU  fight  it  out  without 
feeling  panic,  except  that  oU-gas-coal  \s  elec- 
tricity, and  there  Is  no  switching  from  that. 

Having  passed  through  the  ptuilc  factory, 
we  come  back  to  the  simple,  aggravating 
truth:  There  Is  no  electricity  shortage.  In 
some  densely  populated  areas,  yes,  there  are 
shortages  as  the  result  of  industry  backward- 
ness. But  nationally  there  is  no  shortage,  and 
the  only  problem  is  how  to  spread  the  exist- 
ing power  around. 

Obviously,  this  Is  something  the  Indus- 
try does  not  exactly  like  to  have  publicized. 
I  believe  I  have  read  every  Important  article 
on  the  power  crisis  printed  during  the  past 
two  years.  Yet  I  cannot  recall  ever  seeing  any- 
one mention  what  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion chairman  Jotm  N.  Nasslkas  admitted  in 
Congressional  testimony  Just  before  1970's 
winter  demands  set  in  that  "the  net  depend- 
able capacity  of  the  48  contiguous  states  is 
326.667  megawatts,  with  an  estimated  peak 
demand  of  257.419  megawatts."  That  leaves 
a  reserve  capacity — or  surplus — of  27  percent. 
and  "reserves  of  15  to  20  percent  are  gener- 
ally considered  normal  to  guard  against  un- 
expected equipment  failures  and  higher  peak 
loads  than  predicted." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  present  con- 
cepts of  "need"  are  cockeyed.  The  Idea  that 
New  York  City  "needs"  to  build  more  gen- 
erating facilities  In  Queens;  or  that  the  Los 
Angeles  area  "needs"  a  power  plant  at  Mallbu 
to  continue  the  devastation  of  the  beach 
already  begun  In  that  way  at  Playa  del  Rey, 
El  Segundo,  Redondo  Beach.  Alamltos  Bay 
and  Huntington  Beach;  or  that  the  Chicago 
area  "needs"  more  generating  facilities  along 
the  Lake  Michigan  shore — solutions  like 
these,  with  transmission  technology  being 
what  it  is  today,  are  about  as  scientifically 
defensible  as  rubbing  the  scalp  with  parsley 
to  cure  baldness. 

William  E.  Warne,  a  West  Coast  water -re- 
sources and  energy  consxiltant,  voices  from 
exptertlse  what  the  local  residents  know 
from  common  sense:  "[In  such  megalop 
ollses  as]  Washington  to  Boston  .  .  .  San 
Diego  to  Santa  Barbara  .  .  .  around  south- 
ern Lake  Michigan  and  elsewhere  .  .  .  there 
are  not  now,  and  are  not  going  to  be  later, 
places  for  twice  as  many  power  plants  by 
1980  or  seven  times  as  many  by  2000" — as  the 
electricity  demands  would  seem  to  dictate 
building.  "New  York  City  simply  cannot  ac- 
commodate In  Its  environs  a  multiplication 
of  generating  stations." 

The  best  and  easiest  way  to  avoid  new  sta- 
tions is  to  establish  a  national  transmission 
grid.  This  Is  the  only  way  to  take  advantage 
of  the  national  electricity  surplus,  tying  to- 
gether all  major  sources  of  power  production 
and  power  consumption.  There  are  already 
regional  grids  and  even  a  few  Important  in- 
terregional grids,  especially  In  the  FVir  West; 
but  these  are  not  sufficient,  as  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  few  years  clearly  show. 
The  national  transmission  picture  is,  as  one 
Senate  aide  described  it,  "Like  an  Interstate 
highway  Interspersed  with  gravel  roads,  de- 
tours and  a  few  unbuilt  bridges." 

The  idea  of  a  national  grid  was  first  seri- 
ously proposed  in  the  Thirties,  but  the  pri- 
vate power  lobby  has  always  managed  to  pre- 
vent It  from  becoming  a  reality.  Senator 
Muskle  rightly  blames  the  FPC  for  Its  failure 
to   "face   up   to   the   needs   for   a    national 


power  network.  We  know  how  to  build  and 
regulate  broadcast  network,  sports  networks, 
merchandising  networks,  food-dlstrlbutlon 
networks — but  not  a  power  network.  And 
now  we  end  up  having  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  kilowatts  of  power  unable  to  reach 
New  York  in  an  emergency  because  the 
necessary  transmission  lines  have  not  been 
built."  Yet  for  at  least  15  years  we  have  had 
the  long-line  transmission  techniques  to  do 
the  Job. 

If  there  are  only  two  electric  systems  Inter- 
connected and  one  system  loses  25  percent  of 
Its  generating  capacity  because  a  turbine  goes 
out,  chances  are  that  the  combined  systems 
will  not  have  enough  generating  reserves  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  result:  black- 
outs, or  at  least  brownouts.  New  York  is  sup- 
posedly backed  up  by  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey -Maryland  (P-J-M)  Interconnection, 
but  at  the  most  crucial  point  In  the  summer 
of  1970  the  backup  P-J-M  was  ItseU  riddled 
with  so  many  problems  that  one  fourth  of  its 
generating  capacity  was  out  of  action.  There 
were  boiler  explosions,  boiler-tube  ruptures 
(seven  In  all),  an  explosion  in  a  pulverizer 
mill,  a  kinked  turbine  spindle  and  more.  The 
situation  was  a  total  mess.  The  manufac- 
turers of  electric-power-plant  equipment  al- 
most seem  to  be  Involved  in  a  conspiracy  of 
their  own,  for  when  they  are  not  delivering 
needed  equipment  months  late,  what  they  are 
delivering  Is  so  shoddlly  made  that  it  can  al- 
most be  guaranteed  to  break  down. 

However,  If  you  Interconnect  all  the  major 
systems,  the  combined  spinning  reserve  wotild 
take  care  of  any  emergency.  And  if  the  coun- 
try were  tied  together  from  coast  to  coast, 
there  would  be  other  great  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  time  and  weather  differentials.  A 
simuner  evening's  peak  usage  in  New  York 
puts  a  strain  on  Consolidated  Edison's  creaky 
equipment;  but  the  West  Coast,  three  hours 
behind,  has  not  yet  reached  its  peak  usage 
and  could  bump  surplus  power  to  New  York. 
Most  power  systems  in  the  country  are  over- 
loaded in  summer  because  of  air  condition- 
ing; some,  such  as  the  Pacific  Northwest,  have 
a  winter  peak  and  a  summer  surplus.  These 
various  systems  could  bump  their  seasonal 
surpluses  around  the  country  to  meet  de- 
mands eJeswhere. 

Much  of  a  company's  equipment  can  earn 
money  only  during  peak-use  periods,  which  Is 
why  the  electric  giants  are  so  slow  about 
buying  needed  equipment.  With  a  national 
grid,  this  wasted  capital  outlay  could  be 
avoided. 

The  national  grid  would  also  be  a  way  to 
achieve  almost  Immediate  relief  from  air  pol- 
lution. Given  a  serious  atmospheric  inver- 
sion that  traps  dangerous  levels  of  a  utility's 
crud  in  the  urban  air,  the  company  could 
simply  shut  down  Its  generators  and  Import 
the  power  It  needs  from  systems  In  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Not  only  Is  construction  of  the  national 
grid  possible;  It  could  also  be  built  quite 
swiftly  and,  as  utility-equipment  costs  go, 
relatively  cheaper.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Systems 
Group,  says  that  It  would  probably  take  no 
more  than  1.6  billion  dollars  to  build  a  grid 
with  the  main  direct-current  transmission 
lines  running  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
through  the  Wyoming-Montana  coal  fields  to 
Chicago  and  then  to  New  York,  and  the 
southern  line  running  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Pour  Corners  (Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah),  which  edready  has  a  big  gen- 
erating complex,  through  the  Little  Reck  area 
to  the  TVA  and  then  north  to  New  York.  (The 
stringing  of  these  long  lines.  Incidentally,  will 
of  course  ultimately  reduce  the  need  for  addi- 
tional regional  lines.)  The  grid  could  be 
built,  Marritz  believes,  in  three  years — com- 
pared with  the  minimum  of  five  years  needed 
to  build  a  new  power  plant  that  essentially 
has  only  local  usefulness. 

We  asked  Kenneth  Holum,  who  was  assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  for  Water  and  Power 
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Development  for  eight  years  under  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  If  he  agreed.  He  said  he  thought 
Marritz  might  be  optimistic  on  the  time 
needed  to  build  a  transmission  system. 
Holum  talks  In  terms  of  five  or  six  years,  but 
be  conceded  "Marritz  is  an  engineer  and  I'm 
not." 

Marritz  is  also  more  optimistic  on  the  Im- 
pact. With  a  national  grid,  he  said,  there 
would  be  no  more  blackouts  or  power  short- 
ages for  decades,  if  Just  a  moderately  reason- 
able plant-construction  program  went  along 
with  it.  Holum  balked  at  predicting  "no" 
blackouts  or  shortages,  but  he  agreed  that 
their  possibility  would  be  "exceedingly  re- 
mote." On  that,  most  experts  would  agree. 
So  why  hasn't  the  grid  been  built?  That 
question  cannot  be  answered  fully  without 
Illustrating  the  atmosphere  of  the  answer. 
On  April  8,  1970,  in  a  hearing  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  then — Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  said  something  that  would 
have  been  unusual  for  a  Democratic  Cabinet 
official  but  was  downright  spectacular  for  a 
Nixon  appointee :  "I  think  we  need  a  national 
grid  system."  Hlckel  went  on  talking  that 
way,  and  indicated  that  be  wanted  to  be 
encouraged  to  say  more.  After  the  hearing 
he  told  reporters.  "Some  people  think  it's 
socialism,  but  it  isn't." 

Indeed,  some  people  do  think  it  is  social- 
ism. And  some  who  tlUnk  so  were  working 
within  shouting  distance  of  Hlckel.  Rumor 
has  it  that  as  soon  as  word  of  Hlckel's  heresy 
got  back  to  the  Interior  Department,  his  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Water  and  Power  I>evel- 
opment,  James  R.  Smith  (who  came  to 
Washington  from  an  executive  post  with  the 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Company  of  Omaha), 
hurriedly  called  together  everyone  at  the 
policy  level  and  assured  them  that  Hlckel 
hadn't  really  meant  it — but  if  he  had  meant 
it,  he,  James  R.  Smith,  friend  of  private 
enterprise  intended  to  resign.  Some  in  the 
power  Industry  believe  Hlckel's  remark  on 
the  national  grid  helped  bring  about  his 
downfall,  but  this  may  be  a  parochial  sus- 
picion. 

Most  private  power  executives  hate  and 
fear  the  idea  of  a  national  grid.  When  black- 
outs and  brownouts  struck  the  East  Coast  In 
the  late  sunmier  of  1970,  emergency  supplies 
were  wheeled  into  the  New  York  area  from 
as  far  away  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. This  leaning  on  the  TVA — still  a  bfite 
noire  to  the  private  power  men — and  the 
success  of  long-distance  transmission  caused 
deep  concern  among  those  who  dread  the 
national-grid  specter.  The  PR  offices  of  the 
major  utilities  began  putting  together  anti- 
grid  material.  Just  in  case. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  opposi- 
tion, aside  from  the  fact  that  leaders  of 
the  private  power  industry  simply  don't  like 
change.  As  we  have  already  shown,  there  are 
tremendous  profits  in  isolation.  Most  state 
regulatory  bodies  have  so  many  other  du- 
ties— overseeing  road  transport,  railroads, 
elevators,  phone  companies,  weighing  sta- 
tions— and  have  so  few  trained  personnel 
that  they  couldn't  regulate  the  power  com- 
panies even  If  they  wanted  to.  Texais  has 
pushed  isolation  to  the  ultimate,  refusing 
to  have  any  Interstate  power  ties,  so  that 
it  is  not  subject  to  any  supervision  from 
the  P<>deral  Power  Commission — and  there 
is  no  state  agency  that  regulates  electric 
rates  in  Texas.  As  long  as  the  enormously 
complex  utility  industry  keeps  its  activities 
chopped  up  into  flefdoms,  realistic  regula- 
tion is  bound  to  be  impractical. 

But  there  are  other  major  reasons  why 
the  grid  is  opposed.  If  the  nation  were  tied 
together  in  this  way,  the  resources  of  the 
West  would  have  to  be  acknowledged  and — 
given  a  reasonable  degree  of  public  pres- 
sure— utilized,  which  would  further  explode 
the  "fuel  shortage"  myth.  One  of  the  great, 
untapped  sources  of  power  In  the  U.S.  is 
subterranean  steam.  If  the  steam  trapped 


under  the  earth's  crust — mostly  In  the 
West — were  put  to  work  turning  turbines 
and  g^enerators,  we  would  have  an  almost 
endless  supply  of  electricity.  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand  and  Russia,  among  other 
countries,  have  been  using  steam  to  gener- 
ate electricity  on  a  massive  scale  for  years. 

Since  1960,  geothermal  energy  has  actually 
been  turning  generators  In  California  and 
is  so  efficient  a  source  that  oil  companies — 
Union  and  Standard  and  others — have  been 
buying  Into  the  action  all  over  California 
and  Nevada.  Some  experts  believe  that  there 
ts  enough  reachable  geothermal  energy  un- 
der California's  Imperial  Valley  alone  to 
meet  the  electricity  needs  of  20,000,000  peo- 
ple for  decades  at  least.  TTie  important 
things  about  It  are  that  It's  cheaper  than 
any  power  except  hydroelectric,  it  does  not 
incur  the  risks  of  nuclear  installations,  and 
it  is  nonpoUutlng. 

Also  looking  West:  Of  the  nation's  130,- 
000,000  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  hydroelec- 
tric power,  108,000,000  kilowatts  are  in  that 
region,  according  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; this  is  impressive  even  as  a  fraction 
of  the  present  total  generating  capacity  of 
the  nation  (about  300,000,000  kilowatts),  and 
downright  overwhelming,  when  one  con- 
siders that  It  is  about  13  times  the  power 
needed  at  the  peak  hour  in  New  York  City. 

More  to  the  immediate  point,  the  West 
has  immense  reserves  of  fossil  fuel.  Never 
mind  the  shale-oil  potential.  Production 
methods  for  it  are  still  too  iffy.  But  one  can 
speak  practicaUy  of  coal.  It's  there,  it's  easy 
to  get  at,  it's  relatively  free  of  the  kind  of 
sulphur  that  pollutes  the  air.  Sixty-foui 
percent  of  the  nation's  low-sulphur  coal  Is 
in  the  West,  and  only  four  percent  of  it  is 
being  mined. 

The  excitement  that  Western  coal  gen- 
erates in  some  people  can  be  detected  from 
the  claims  of  Senator  Metcalf  that  "Mon- 
tana coal  has  something  like  100  times  the 
energy  source  that  the  East  Texas  oU  fields 
have.  We  can  provide  energy  for  America,  all 
the  energy,  out  of  the  coal  fields  of  Montana 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  We  have  that 
potentiality.  In  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
it's  the  same.  We  could  build  up  a  mine- 
mouth  power  complex  out  there  and  set  up 
transmission  lines,  and  we  could  literally 
light  America  from  Maine  to  Los  Angeles." 

Virtually  all  of  the  Western  coal  would 
have  to  be  strip-mined,  however,  and  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  Western  air  that  reforms 
corporations.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
Humble  Oil,  for  example,  to  operate  with 
more  environmental  decency  when  strip- 
mining  its  vast  coal  holdings  In  the  West 
than  its  corporate  brothers  have  shown  in 
strip-mining  the  Eastern  fields. 

But  even  If  conservation  guarantees  could 
be  worked  out,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
full  utilization  of  the  Western  sources  of 
geothermal  energy,  hydroelectric  power  and 
coal  wotild  come  about  easily,  because  the 
Eastern  establishment  might  not  want  to 
cooperate. 

What  has  New  York  got  to  do  with  the 
development  and  transmission  of  power  in 
the  West?  The  answer  to  that  touches  one 
of  the  primary  hang-ups  in  trying  to  estab- 
lish the  national  grid.  The  big  corporate  gxms 
of  New  York,  who  have  helped  create  a  sit- 
uation of  chronic  crisis  from  wliich  to  draw 
maximum  profit,  dominate  the  national  pic- 
ture. Senator  Aiken  last  year  urged  Congres- 
sional investigators  to  look  Into  New  England, 
where  private  utilities — which  charge  the 
highest  rates  in  the  nation — recently  spent 
half  a  million  dollars  in  a  lobbying  campaign 
to  kill  a  public  power  project.  "The  inter- 
locking directorships  and  the  deals  between 
various  executives  might  provide  some  ex- 
citing antitrust  material,"  he  said.  "It  might 
also  be  well  to  take  a  very  special  look  at  the 
financing  structure  in  control  of  this  New 
England  combine.  It  might  be  shown  that 


scarcely  a  kilowatt  can  move  In  New  England 
without  the  approval  of  a  Wall  Street  Invest- 
ment firm." 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
about  the  West.  A  recent  study  of  ten  of  the 
big  private  utilities  In  the  West,  selected  at 
random  from  stock-ownership  reports  filed 
with  the  FPC.  showed  that  a  majority  of  the 
ten  largest  stockholders  of  each  company 
were  headquartered  either  In  New  York  or 
Boston. 

If  we,  as  a  nation  of  consumers,  should 
ever  manage  to  construct  a  national  grid,  we 
would  have,  In  a  sense,  achieved  Industrial 
fission.  Like  nuclear  fission,  the  achievement 
could  become  a  force  for  either  good  or  evil. 
It  will  be  a  most  potent  force  for  good  If  the 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  that  tie  the 
nation  together  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Goverrunent  and.  like  highways,  avail- 
able to  any  private  or  public  utility  company 
that  wishes  to  use  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Government  does  not  retain  control 
over  the  national  grid.  It  could  become  the 
most  oppressive  weapon  ever  offered  a  mo- 
nopoly Industry — In  this  case  a  monopoly 
Interest  that  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
centrated. 

There  were  1060  private  utility  corpora- 
tions In  1945.  Today  there  are  267.  Serving  as 
the  best  badance  we  have  to  the  private  com- 
panies are  the  2010  public  and  921  rural 
electric  co-op  systems.  But  if  the  national 
grid's  transmission  lines  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  private  utilities,  they  would  doubtless 
bring  the  public  systems  under  their  domi- 
nation even  more  than  they  have  today.  As 
It  Is,  many  of  the  public  systems  that  must 
buy  power  from  the  privates  are  getting 
short  shrift. 

A  memorandum  uncovered  accidentally  In 
the  summer  of  1970  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  told  of 
a  two-day  meeting  in  January  1963  at  which 
100  executives  representing  66  private  power 
companies  got  together  In  a  Clayton,  Mis- 
souri, motel  to  exchange  advice  and  experi- 
ences on  how  to  kill  municipal  and  co-op 
electric  systems.  A  leading  role  was  taken  by 
executives  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  private  utilities'  trade  association.  The 
good  soldiers  of  capitalism  discussed  such 
tactics  as  refusing  to  sell  power  at  wholesale 
prices  to  municipal  power  companies;  lend- 
ing money  to  communities  with  municipal 
plants,  and  then  putting  the  squeeze  on 
them;  and  refusing  to  let  public  utility  com- 
panies come  Into  pooling  and  Joint  power 
supply  arrangements. 

This  cutthroat  attitude  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate utilities  Is  not  at  all  unusual.  Arthur 
Jones,  president  of  the  Basin  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  one 
of  the  more  aggressive  populist  outfits  of  the 
Midwest,  says  that  if  consumer-owned  and 
public  systems  don't  get  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  planning  and  ownership  of  the 
huge  regional  and  Interregional  grids  which 
are  coming,  "the  people's  basic  electric-power 
supply  eventually  will  be  dominated  by  those 
few  utilities  that  can  manage  to  finance 
very  large  facilities. 

"Domination  of  an  electric  grid  by  a  few 
utilities  and  the  domination  of  essential-fuel 
supplies  by  a  few  oil  companies  [will  mean] 
price-fixing  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
and  political  control  by  large  corporations." 

He  coxild  have  made  that  much  stronger 
and  still  have  been  accurate.  Price-fixing  Is 
achievable  without  the  grid.  With  a  pri- 
vate grid,  what  can't  they  fix?  The  monopoly 
of  the  telephone  by  A.T.  &  T.  has  been  with 
vis  for  years.  The  monopoly  of  the  energy 
Industry  by  a  dozen  major  oil  companies  has 
been  apparent,  if  less  visible,  for  several 
years.  If  the  national  grid,  which  is  surely 
Inevitable,  gets  Into  the  hands  of  the  major 
electric  companies,  then  the  monopolistic 
control  of  all  industrial  essentials  will  have 
gone  too  far  to  reverse.  On  the  other  band. 
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U  the  people,  through  their  OovernmeB  t, 
own  and  control  the  grid,  Industry  may  ut 
least  be  stalemated  in  its  bid  for  a  strange 
hold  on  both  the  sources  and  transmitters 
of  electric  power. 


Cttkbint's   Puture:    A   Realistic   AppRAiaii. 

or    THE    PoSSIBtLrriES    FOR    POWEB    WrTHOX  T 

Pollution 

The  power  lines  you  see  stretching  off  ut 
angles  to  the  roads  you  drive,  looping  aero  is 
the  countryside,  their  sagging  folds  sun- 
F)orted  by  huge  steel  towers  evenly  spaced 
through  right  of  ways  cut  out  of  farmlatd 
and  woods,  carry  millions  of  watts  of  eleis- 
trielty — but  not  enough,  It  seems.  And  de- 
mands on  the  cumbersome  system  that  sen(  Ls 
current  through  these  slender  conduits  wlU 
double  in  ten  years.  Present  technology  will 
be  inadequate  for  two  reasons:  the  flniie 
quantity  of  resources  (coal,  water,  U-23! ) 
and  the  technological  inefflciencies  that  are 
built  into  the  production  processes — waste- 
fulness that  turns  up  as  pollution.  Tt  e 
scientific  problem  Is  basic  enough:  Find  a 
means  of  converting  an  available  energy 
source  into  usable  electrical  power  wlthoi  t 
discharging  even  more  heat  or  soot  into  tt  e 
sorely  abused  environment. 

The  sun  Is  one  such  source  of  energr. 
available — given  the  variables  of  weather  an  i 
smog — for  conversion.  Solar  energy  is,  la 
fact,  already  being  converted  into  llmltel 
quantities  of  usable  electricity — in  the  spsne 
program  especially.  Electrical  power  froia 
solar  cells  could  keep  the  Russian  moon  v(- 
hicle,  Lunokhod  I,  lumbering  across  the  It- 
nar  surface  indefinitely,  or  untu  the  Sovlels 
lose  interest.  Some  ambitious  planners  have 
suggested  converting  300  square  miles  of  re- 
liably dry  and  sunny  desert  into  a  solar-en- 
ergy collector.  A  more  grandiose  alternatl^ 
would  be  to  send  huge  collectors — squar^ 
some  five  miles  across — into  orbit  around  the 
earth,  where,  free  of  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate, they  would  concentrate  sunlight  an  1 
send  it  via  microwave  to  receiving  grids  o:i 
earth,  where  it  would  be  converted  into  elec- 
tricity. Microwaves,  however,  are  rather  in- 
efficient conductors;  an  even  more  visionary 
solution  might  be  laser  beams.  The  sclencs 
Is,  In  both  cases,  sound,  but  the  engineering 
techniques  have  yet  to  be  perfected  ami 
would  be  staggeringly  expensive.  The  size  ol 
the  machinery  that  would  be  required  tj 
harness  terrestrial  energy  sources,  the  winds 
and  the  tides,  is  equally  awesome  and  im- 
probable. And  the  machinery  would  dese- 
crate the  landscape.  Hopefully,  there  Is  still 
time  to  consider  aesthetics. 

Magnetohydrodynamlcs  may  be  a  wlnnei . 
MHD  eliminates   the  ponderous  machinery 
upon  which  present  generating  systems  de  • 
pend  by  sending  conductive  gases  under  pres  • 
sure  and  at  superheated  temperatures — 4001  ( 
to  5000  degrees — through  an  electromagneti(  i 
field,  thereby  generating  a  current   (a  prin- 
ciple discovered  by  Michael  Faraday  In  1831) 
The  greatest   advantage  of  MHD  Is  that  1 
Involves  one  energy  transformation  rathe: 
than  the  three  (fuel  to  heat,  water  to  steam 
steam  to  rotary  motion  of  conductors  in  i 
field)  now  required.  The  simplification  tranS' 
lates  into  an  efficiency  level  of  60  to  70  per' 
cent,  compared  with  the  30  to  40  of  exlstinf 
plants.  There  is  still  the  problem  of  resource 
availability  (something  has  to  heat  up  thos« 
gases) ,  but  MHD  represents  a  significant  ad- 
vance, although,  at  present,  there  are  no  op- 
eratlng  plants. 

One  method  of  eliminating  the  plundei 
done  to  natural  resources  may  be  breeder  re- 
actors. Unlike  the  nuclear-power  plants  now 
in  operation,  they  do  not  Just  burn  up  fuel 
but  manufacture  one  fissionable  material 
while  consuming  another.  The  scarcity  ol 
U-235.  which  the  present  nonbreeders  use 
as  fuel,  makes  development  of  economical 
reactors  mandatory,  and  work  Is  going  ahead 
smoothly.  A  few  breeder  plants  will  be  op- 
erational In  about  ten  years.  In  both  types 
of  nuclear  plants,  nuclear  power  Is  used  tc 
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make  the  steam  that  drives  old-style  tur- 
bines; that  is,  as  a  substitute  for  fossil  fuels. 
The  only  problem  this  substitution  solves  Is 
that  of  air  pollution.  There  is  no  smoke.  But 
the  efficiency  of  energy  conversion  Is  actually 
lower  than  in  conventional  plants  (30  per- 
cent vs.  a  still  dim  40).  The  waste  Is  In  the 
form  of  heat:  thermal  pollution.  If  the  en- 
tire national  demand  for  electricity  project- 
ed for  the  year  2000  were  met  by  nuclear 
plants,  approximately  one  third  of  the  dally 
fresh-water  runoff  in  the  U.S.  would  be  re- 
quired as  a  coolant.  A  nuclear  source  linked 
to  MHD  mechanics  would  streamline  the 
operation  and  eliminate  a  lot  of  that  excess 
heat,  but  the  most  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous by-product  of  nuclear  fission — radioac- 
tive waste — would  still  be  around. 

There  is  another  nuclear  alternative;  one 
that  could  be  the  perfect  solution  to  the 
power  problem.  It  is  fusion,  a  process  that 
charged  hydrogen  particles  undergo  In  very 
special  high-heat,  high-pressure  situations — 
something  close  to  the  core  of  the  universe. 
The  sun  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  are  brought 
to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  fusion.  When 
scientists  first  set  out  in  pursuit  of  fusion, 
they  called  the  effort  Project  Sherwood,  be- 
cause— one  story  has  it — someone  answered 
the  question  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we 
could  achieve  fusion?"  with  a  happy  "It  sure 
would."  The  first  experimental  reactor  was 
called  a  perhapsatron.  The  early,  llghthearted 
efforts  began  to  yield  results  and  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Jointly  declassified  their  research  and  pooled 
resources.  This  unusual  and  hopeful  co- 
operation bore  fruit,  and  physicists  now  be- 
lieve they  can  make  controlled  nuclear  fu- 
sion, the  ultimate  and  perfect  energy  source, 
into  something  you  will  someday  thank  for 
your  warm  apartment  and  well-lit  city. 

A  sustained  fusion  reaction  depends  on 
many  factors.  At  the  tremendous  tempera- 
tures Involved,  materials  assume  properties 
that  are  so  elusive  that  scientists  have  to 
refer  to  a  fourth  state  of  matter  and  call  it 
plasma.  A  sustained  reaction  depends  on  the 
confinement  of  this  plasma.  Gravity  does 
this  Job  for  the  sim;  physicists  use  electro- 
magnetic bottles.  Until  recently,  plasma 
could  be  magnetically  contained  only  for  a 
few  split  seconds  and  at  a  density  far  be- 
low the  level  required  for  successful  fusion. 
One  researcher,  David  Bohm,  estimated  the 
minimum  time  necessary,  and  from  then  on, 
the  problem  became  beating  Bohm's  the- 
oretical time.  The  Soviets  have  come  close 
and  convinced  most  skeptics  that  there  are 
no  barriers  to  creating  a  sustained  fusion 
reaction. 

Once  this  Is  accomplished,  a  powerful  and 
clean  (relative  to  present  fission  techniques) 
energy  source  will  be  available.  The  original 
plan  was  to  use  the  high-temperature  reac- 
tion to  heat  a  core  that  would  transmit  its 
energy  to  conventional  generating  machin- 
ery. Now  scientists  believe  they  may  be  able 
to  take  the  high-speed  charged  particles  from 
the  reaction  and  convert  them  directly  Into 
electricity,  thus  breaking  through  the  limits 
of  machine  efficiency  and  heat  tolerance. 

Fusion  plants,  once  they  'lecome  available, 
can  be  safely  located  near  or  in  cities.  The 
heat  generated  by  such  plants  would  be  used 
to  warm  homes  or  offices — or  even  cool  them, 
using  essentially  the  same  technique  that 
makes  refrigerators  work  on  a  gas  flame. 
There  would  be  enough  surplus  heat  after 
that  to  distill  and  purify  sea  water  and  sew- 
age. Finally,  the  in-clty  fusion  plant  could 
operate  a  fusion  torch  to  solve  the  nastiest 
of  environmental  problems:  garbage.  The 
fusion  torch,  burning  at  Its  Incredible  tem- 
peratures, will  break  refuse  down  into  Its 
original  element."  for  recycling. 

Breath-taking  as  all  this  Is,  there  are 
doubters :  very  criclal  doubters  who  are  fund- 
ing research  into  controlled  fusion  with  ex- 
ceeding parsimony.  The  United  States  cur- 
rently spends  $30,000,000  annually  on  fusion 
research.  That  is  roughly  one  percent  of  the 


space  budget.  However,  economlca  may,  para- 
doxically, be  the  salvation  of  fusion-gen- 
erated power.  The  engineering  requirements 
for  fusion  plants  are  tremendous  and  ex- 
pensive; fission  would  be  the  bookkeeper's 
oholce  at  this  time.  But  fission  plants,  be- 
cause of  their  danger  and  adverse  effects  on 
the  environment,  must  be  located  far  away 
from  populated  areas.  Their  remote  siting 
Increases  the  cost  of  transmitting  and  dis- 
tributing the  electricity  they  generate.  A  fu- 
sion plant,  close  to  or  in  the  city,  could  drive 
this  expense  way  down.  This  savings  may  be 
the  decisive  factor  when  the  power  companies 
sit  to  consider  the  merits  of  fusion  vs.  fission. 
It's  all  remote,  but  there  is  a  long  list  of 
breakthroughs  that  have  occurred  in  this 
century,  of  visions  made  into  reality.  An- 
other factory  sitting  in  the  middle  of  your 
town  may  not  sound  like  an  exciting  pros- 
pect, even  if  that  plant  heats  your  house, 
purifies  your  water,  runs  your  record  player 
and  disposes  of  your  garbage.  But  there  Is 
something  else  to  consider.  If  fusion  can  do 
all  the  things  It  advocates  claim  it  can, 
there  won't  be  as  many  of  those  looming, 
stressed-steel  towers  running  monotonously 
In  all  directions,  holding  up  power  lines. 
There  won't  be  as  much  goop  in  the  air, 
either. 


A  BALANCED  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
years  on  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
have  been  primarily  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  activities,  water  pol- 
lution, rivers  and  harbors,  and  the 
investigating  aspects  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram. I  have  naturally  also  been  in- 
volved in  the  total  highway  program  but 
not  nearly  to  the  extent  obviously  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  (Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi),  and  some  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  highway  programs  across 
the  country. 

One  thing  I  can  assure  this  Congress, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  is  that  it  is  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation system  in  all  of  our  cities  and  in 
the  Nation  itself. 

We  have  recently  ordered  reported  a 
bill  to  allow  wider  buses  to  operate  on 
the  Interstate  System.  These  buses  are 
already  operating  in  our  cities.  The  1970 
Highway  Act  made  provision  for  the  use 
of  highway  money  with  respect  to  public 
transportation  under  certain  conditions 
and  already  there  are  projects  being 
proposed  in  this  category. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  we  are  faced 
with  here  today,  the  committee's  feeling 
is  the  same.  As  part  of  the  Interstate 
System,  and  the  Interstate  System  alone, 
the  committee  handled  legislation  in 
1968  and  1970.  There  was  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind  that  this  was  a  part  of  a 
balanced  system  of  transportation  which 
included  an  extensive  rail  rapid  trans- 
portation system  for  the  entire  metropo- 
litan area.  Some  of  the  highway  and 
transit  projects  are  so  allied  that  money 
from  each  program  is  combined  to 
finance  individual  projects  such  as  the 
Taylor  Street  Bridge  which  will  be 
opened  next  month.  Also  they  sometimes 
traverse  practically  the  same  right-of- 
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way  so  that  complete  coordination  be- 
tween the  systems  is  necessary. 

There  have  been  problems  which  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  highway  pro- 
gram. These  problems  are  complicated. 
They  involve  the  courts,  they  involve  the 
proper  procedures  to  process  the  high- 
way projects,  and  they  involve  decisions 
between  the  District  government,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  other 
entities. 

I  have  become  somewhat  more  fami- 
liar with  this  problem  during  these  past 
few  weeks. 

I  intend  to  follow  up  on  this  situation 
personally  and  have  already  begun  to  do 
so,  working  with  the  key  members  of  thj 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  wherever  nec- 
essary. This  impasse  must  be  resolved 
and  resolved  rapidly,  and  I  am  hopefully 
confident  that  this  wUl  be  achieved, 
given  the  cooperation  of  those  officials 
in  the  responsible  positions  where  the 
necessary  decisions  must  be  made. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Railsback  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Kemp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Waggonner),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Runnels  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York) ,  for  week  of  May  17, 
1971,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ullman),  for  Monday  through 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss),  for  Monday,  May  17,  1971,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  Monday,  May  17,  through 
Thursday,  May  20,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  20  minutes,  t(Xlay. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 


Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Celler,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minute& 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoNOHUx,  to  revise  sind  extend 
his  remarks  on  H.R.  7616  and  H.R.  7614. 

Mr.  Fisher,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  7614. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AspiNALL),  during  consideration  of  KIL 
6993  on  the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  duPont. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  RIEGLE. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Snyder  In  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

My  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Hebert  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 


Mr.  BuRKZ  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizELL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1700.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United  States  ob- 
ligations directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banks  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. May  18,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  no- 
tice of  various  transfers  of  amotints  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  its 
1971  appropriation  act,  pursuant  to  section 
836  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the 
Interstate  compact  on  mental  health:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  education- 
al personnel  1 1  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Government  Comptroller 
for  Guam  for  fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-497;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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722.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  final  conclusion  of  judicial  proceed 
Ings  in  docket  No.  125.  The  Snohomish  Tribe 
at  Indians,  Plaintiff,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat 
1066;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

723.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
Che  Commission's  final  determination  In 
docket  No.  290,  The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Wisconsin  for  Itself  and  on  Behalf  of  the 
First  Christian  and  Orchard  Parties  of  Onei 
da  Indians.  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat 
1065;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Commission's  final  determination  in 
docket  No.  87,  The  Northern  Paiute  Nation, 
et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Defendant  (Snake-Palute  tract  claim) . 
pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1066;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  raU- 
way  labor-management  dispute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  I 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  for  1970,  piirsuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  1664(g);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous  per- 
sons charged  with  dangerous  or  organized 
crime  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to 
authorlae  consideration  of  danger  to  the 
community  in  setting  conditions  of  release, 
to  authorize  revocation  of  pretrial  release 
for  persons  who  violate  their  release  condi- 
tions. Intimidate  witnesses  or  Jurors,  or  com- 
mit new  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
to  broaden  the  authority  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  to  settle  cer- 
tain admiralty  claims  administratively,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  curtail  the  mailing  of  certain  articles 
which  present  a  hazard  to  postal  employees 
or  mall  processing  machines  by  Imposing  re- 
strictions on  certain  advertising  and  pro- 
motional matter  In  the  malls,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Tulsa  regional  solic- 
itor, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal  In 
the  matter  of  the  heirship  determination  of 
Elizabeth  Datcherute,  deceased  halfbreed 
Kaw  allottee  (KA-16-1) ,  pursuant  to  Private 
Law  90-318;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Tulsa  regional  soUc- 
Itor,  V3.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal  In 
the  matter  of  the  heirship  determination  of 
William  Rodgers,  deceased  halfbreed  Kaw 
allottee  (KA-17-1)  and  the  dedslon  on  ap- 
peal in  the  matter  of  the  heirship  deter- 
mination of  Joseph  Cote,  deceased  halfbreed 
Kaw  allottee  (KA-18-1),  pursuant  to  Private 
Law  90-318;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

733.  A  letter  from  the  director,  National 
Legislative  Commlaelon,  American  Legion, 
transmitting  a  statement  of  financial  con- 


dition of  the  American  Legion  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Recziveo  fhom  tbx  Comptsouxb  Gknerai. 
734.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  assess- 
ment of  the  Teacher  Corps  program  at 
Northern  Arizona  University  and  partici- 
pating schools  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  In- 
dian Reservations,  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CABELL:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  HJl.  7960.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  92-204).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK : 
H.R.  8401.  A  bill  to  establish  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO  (for  herself  and  Mrs. 
Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  8402.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  BEGICH: 
H  R.  8403.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  8404.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)   of  title  10. 
United    States   Code,   to    make   certain    Im- 
provements  therein;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8405.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  ship-turning 
basin  In  the  Jacksonville  Harbor,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    Brinkley    (for    himself,    Mr. 

KEriH.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 

PoDELL,    Mr.    Danielson,    and    Mr. 

Halpern)  : 

H.R.  8406.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 

Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8407.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  interstate 
agreement  on  qualification  of  educational 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  8408.  A  bill  to  amend  section  872  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to  Increase 
the  maximum  benefits  payable  to  certain 
retired  officers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  who  are  reemployed  in  the  Federal 
Government  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  8409.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  computation  of  ac- 
credited services  of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  Instrumentalities  of 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8410.  A  bill  to  provide  for  amortiza- 
tion of  railroad  grading  and  tunnel  bores, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8411.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1033  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 

himself,      Mr.      AsBrrx.      and      Mr. 

Melcher) : 

HH.  8412.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 

education,     and     particularly     the     private 

funding  thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction 

from  gross  income   of   reasonable   amounts 

contributed  to  a  qualified  higher  education 

fund  established   by   the   taxpayer  for   the 

purpose  of  funding  the  higher  education  of 

his  dependents;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  8413.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and 
farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
B.S..   8414.   A  bill   to  suspend  the  death 
penalty  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  hire  unemployed  Vietnam 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  8416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  modify  the  defini- 
tion of  "student"  under  section  161;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Harrinoton,    Mr. 
Hathaway,      Mr.      Hawkins,      Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,   Mr.   Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Matsxjnaga,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangex, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roy.  Mr. 
Ryan,   Mr.   Sarbanes,   Mr.   Schet7Er, 
Mr.   Schwengel,   Mr.   Tiernan,   and 
Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.R.  8417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and   Labeling   Act   to  require  certain 
labeling  to  assist  the  consumer  In  purchases 
of    packaged    perishable    or    semlperishable 
foods;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  8418.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  pretrial 
detention  of  dangerous  persons  charged  with 
dangerous  or  organized  crime  acts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8419.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  BaU  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consideration 
of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting  con- 
ditions of  release,  to  authorize  revocation  of 
pretrial  release  for  persons  who  violate  their 
release  conditions,  intimidate  witnesses  or 
Jurors,  or  commit  new  offenses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcifu-y. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8421.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  equal- 
ity of  treatment  for  military  personnel  In 
the  application  of  dependency  criteria;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  require  that  certain  private 
housing  projects  for  lower  income  families 
must  receive  approval  from  a  board  com- 
posed of  residents  from  the  locality  In  which 
such  project  Is  to  be  located  as  a  requisite  of 
receiving  Federal  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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H.R.  8423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8424.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mlle  limit)  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON   of   California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.  RHODES,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Kazen. 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Steioer  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Abotjrezk)  : 
H.R.  8425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1959   (73  Stat.  584);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jaot)  : 
H.R.  8426.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8427.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1966  to  make  muni- 
cipal government  eligible  for  technical  serv- 
ices under  the  act,  to  extend  the  act  through 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  8429.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
Public  Law  89-664  which  established  the 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  8430.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  204;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8431.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  alloca- 
tion of  total  public  resources;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue 
received  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8432.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency 
loan   guarantees   to   major   business   enter- 
prises;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  8433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  proiride  for  the  development  of  nonlethal 
methods  and  devices  for  crowd  and  riot  con- 
trol, and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of, 
and  li^structlon  in,  such  nonlethal  methods 
and  devices  by  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8434.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hj6bert,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Teaoite  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bogcs,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr. 
SiKES,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Bray,  Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Pasceu.,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Gubser, 


Mr.     Nichols,     Mr.     Pippkb,     Mr. 

Whalen,  Mr.   Mollohan.  Mr.   Len- 

NON,  and  Mr.  Mttrphy  of  New  York) : 

H.R.  8436.  A  bUl  to  provide  comprehensive 

drug   addiction   treatment   few   members   of 

the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haley)    (by  request) : 
H.R.  8437.  A  bill  to  convey  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain    nonphoephate     lands     In     Highlands 
County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ECKHARDT,    Mr.    Abottrezk,    Mr.    Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  BADnxo,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Burke   of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of   Illinois,    Mr.    Corman,   Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Dono- 
HUE,  Mr.  DaiNAN,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberc, 
Mr.  Fascell,   Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.   Gal- 
lagher,   and   Mrs.   Grasso)  : 
H.R.  8438.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  certain 
labeling  to  assist  the  consumer  In  purchases 
of    packaged    perishable    or    semlperishable 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce.    

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ECKHARDT,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hungate, 
Mr.   Charles   H.    Wilson,   and   Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.R.  8439.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling   Act  to  require  certain 
labeling  to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases 
of    packaged    perishable    or    semlperishable 
foods;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL : 
H.R.  8440.  A  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
period  of  availability  of  apportioned  sums; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  8441.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  display  of  the 
flags  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons,  Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Hays,    Mr. 
PiRNiE,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,    Mr.    Rangel,    Mrs.    Chisholm, 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.   Burke  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      Stokes,     Mr. 
Burton,     Mr.      Zwach.     and      Mr. 
Dennis)  : 
H.R.  8442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  facilitate  direct  commu- 
nication between  officers  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  8443.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales 
below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition or  eliminating  a  competitor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8444.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  beneflt 
payable  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  an  In- 
sured Individual  to  100  percent  of  such  indi- 
vidual's primary  Insurance  amount,  and  to 
Increase  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to 
$750  in  all  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cederbkrg, 
and  Mr.  Chappell)  : 
H.R.  8445.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  for  dem- 
onstration purposes  of  any  federally  owned 


property  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  8446.  A  bill  to  define  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  8447.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  hold  gold  when  there  Is  no  require- 
ment that  gold  reserves  be  held  against  cur- 
rency In  circulation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bsinklng  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  8448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  8449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  be  used  by  rural 
electrification  borrowers  in  furthering  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  8450.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  8451.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.R.  8452.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Environmental  Bank,  to  authorize  the  Issu- 
ance of  U.S.  environmental  savings  bonds, 
and  to  establish  an  environmental  trust 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOW  (for  himself.  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Devine, 

Mr.   Gross,    Mr.   Hall,  Mr.   Harsha, 

Mr.   KuYKENDALL,   Mr.    Martin,   Mr. 

Miller    of    Ohio.    Mr.     Pellt.    Mr. 

ScHERLE.  Mr.  Shriver.  Mr.  Talcott, 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 

Betts)  : 

H.R.  8453.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  display  of  the 

flags  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Government  of 

North  Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on  tha 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  8454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8455.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  incre«w€  the  availability 
of  insurance  coverage  for  U.S.  fishing  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8466.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GONZALEZ: 
■iI.R  8467.    A   bill    to  provide   for   vmiform 
and  full  disclosure  of  lnforma.tlon  with  re- 
spect to  the  computation  and  payment  of 
interest  on  certain  savings  deposits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  8458.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  com- 
pletely  exempt   certain   farm   vehicles   and 
farm    vehicle    drivers    from    the    provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson  )  : 
H.R.  8459.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  607  of 
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title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
retirement  of  civilian  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  8460.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  to  allow  eligible  households  to  purchase 
certain  imported  foods  with  food  stamps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8461.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey 
ance  of  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8462.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
orphans  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THONE : 
H.R.  8463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  facUltate  direct  com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  8464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
•5,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  8465.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  8466.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  purposes  of  any  federally 
owned  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJi.  8467.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,   and 
disability   Insurance   system;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.J.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 
United  States  to  Insure  the  rights  of  parents 
and   local   school   authorities   to  determine 
which   school   the  children  In  that  locality 
will  attend;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Karth) ; 
H  J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  to  make  a 
study  with  respect  to  expanding  the  basic 
national  rail  passenger  sjrstem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spkingxe)    (by  request^ : 
H.J.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   a   temporary   prohibition    of   strikes   or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.   303.  Concurrent     resolution 
calling  for  suspension  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Pakistan  until  the  pres- 
ent conflict   In   the  country  is  resolved;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HALPERN    (for  himself,   Mrs. 
Abzxtg,   Mr.   Bado-lo,   Mr.   Bingham, 
Mr.    BcTBKi:    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Buhton,    Mr.    CoucHLiN,    Mr.    Del- 
LUMS,   Mr.    Drinan,   Mr.   Gude,    Mr. 
Hakrington,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent     resolution 
calling  for  suspension  of  military  assistance 
to  Pakistan  until  the  present  conflict  In  the 
country   Is   resolved;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  a  proposal  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  securing  Just  treatment 
and  safe  return  of  American  and  other  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  to  urge  negotiations  for 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  combat  forces 
from  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  306.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense   of   Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type,  ridicule,   demean,   or   degrade   ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.   Con.   Res.    307.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  toward 
ending  the  war  In  Indochina;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.     Res.     442.     Resolution    on     dismissal 
of  professional  air  traffic  controllers  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
xn,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

174.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LeglBlature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

175.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 


the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ratify- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and 
older:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

176.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevtida,  relative  to  a  study  of 
the  water  problems  in  the  Hawthorne,  Nev., 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request) : 
H.R.  8468.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  lands  lo- 
cated  in  Spotsylvania  County,  Va.,  to  J.  E. 
Bashor  and  Marie  J.  Bashor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  8469.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Gandolfo  and  his  wife,  Betty  Aurora  Gan- 
dolfo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  8470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diane 
Irene    Fritzler;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8471.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adelaide 
Reitz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  8472.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
H.  Davidson,  Vincent  W.  S.  Hee,  and  Kay 
M.  Mochlzviki;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  8473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cenllda 
da  Sllva  Costa;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  8474.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jimior 
grade)   Robert  J.  Flnnerty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8475.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jun- 
ior grade)  WUllam  B.  Hodglns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

75.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joseph 
R.  Julia,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Foreign   Affairs. 

76.  Also,  petition  of  Romualdo  Maturan. 
Dumaguete  City,  Philippines,  et  al.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

77.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  relative  to  general  revenue  shar- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Mo/irfa^/,  May  17,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ellender ) . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

We  thank  Thee,  O  (3od,  for  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  this  Nation  through  many  gen- 
erations. We  thank  Thee  for  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  given  to  us  by  Thy  provi- 
dence in  every  hour  of  danger  and  time 
of  testing.  When  tension  is  high  and  need 
Is  great,  be  to  us  still  our  guide  and 
strength,  using  Thy  servants  in  this  place 


for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Amid  the 
monuments  of  stone  and  marble  help  us 
here  to  create  a  monument  to  the  human 
spirit  at  work  in  democratic  institutions 
bringing  to  fulfillment  Thy  coming  king- 
dom of  compassion,  justice,  and  love. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  May  14,  1971, 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is 
now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellhon  when  he 
introduced  S.  1879  are  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  the  the  section  set  aside  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
submitted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27  are  printed  in  the  Record  in  the  sec- 
tion set  aside  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  imder  Submission 
of  a  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPLICATION  OP  GERMANENESS 
RULE  DURING  REMAINDER  OF 
WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness apply  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  for  which  a  time  limi- 
tation has  been  set  today,  and  that  it  be 
for  a  period  of  5  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  the  Pastore  rule  of  ger- 
maneness be  applicable  for  5  hours  from 
the  time  the  unfinished  business  is  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


NIXON  LOGIC  DEFIES 
UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  few  items  into  the 
Record,  items  relevant  to  recent  events. 


One  deals  with  an  article  by  William 
Raspberry,  which  I  think  is  very,  very 
fine,  and  certainly  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion into  the  Record,  entitled  "Nixon 
Logic  Defies  Understanding." 

Mr.  Raspberry  raises  a  point  I  raised 
last  December  in  my  debate  on  the  money 
to  be  spent  for  Cambodia;  namely,  that 
the  administration,  in  a  manipulative 
maimer,  has  used  the  prisoners-of-war 
issue  as  a  red  herring,  in  an  effort,  one, 
to  take  the  focus  of  national  attention 
away  from  the  fighting  into  a  more  emo- 
tional area;  and,  two,  to  exacerbate  the 
emotions  of  the  Nation,  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  greater  resolve  to  tolerate  the  war 
as  it  was  extended  into  Cambodia  and 
into  Laos. 

Of  course,  the  President's  statement 
which  revealed  that  our  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  is  totally  bankrupt,  was  that 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  we  are  in  South- 
east Asia  and  will  continue  to  be  there  in 
the  next  years  is  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
has  prisoners  of  ours. 

Yesterday,  on  "Face  the  Nation,"  the 
Secretary  of  State  enimciated  the  same 
policy,  and  gave  no  logical  answer.  When 
aisked  whether  he  knew  of  any  time  In 
the  history  of  the  world  when  prisoners 
were  released  before  hostilities  ceased, 
the  Secretary  of  State  could  not,  ob- 
viously, come  up  with  an  answer,  because 
it  is  not  logical  to  think  that,  even  though 
we  reduce  our  involvement  to  a  fraction 
of  what  the  previous  involvement  was, 
when  we  continue  our  air  strikes  with 
continual  bombing,  they  would  turn 
around  and  release  our  prisoners.  To  ex- 
pect such  a  thing  is  not  realistic. 

To  assume,  also,  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  hang  onto  American  pris- 
oners after  we  had  withdrawn  from  that 
area  Is  equally  foolish. 

Here,  I  think,  we  need  not  go  to  the  con- 
jectures or  anticipations  of  the  present 
administration,  but  only  to  actual  facts 
of  history  which  show  that  when  the 
French  had  a  similar  situation,  with  a 
good  many  more  prisoners  than  we  have, 
when  they  said  they  were  going  to  get  out. 
and  get  out  totally,  the  North  Vietnamese 
offered — did  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but 
offered — for  them  to  take  their  prisoners 
with  them.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the 
same  sort  of  thing  would  take  place  were 
this  administration  to  indicate  sincerely 
that  we  would  totally  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam— Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Logic  Deties  Undebstanding 

I  recently  confessed  my  confusion  over 
how  the  peace  disrupters  hoped  to  translate 
traffic  signals  into  American  disengagement 
from  Vietnam. 

I  still  don't  understand  their  logic.  But 
if  It  makes  them  feel  better,  their's  tsnt  the 
only  logic  I  have  trouble  understanding. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  President's  expla- 
nations on  his  terms  for  leaving  Vietnam. 

His  insistence  on  leaving  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  a  reasonable  chance  of  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  Oommunlsts  gives 
me  no  partlciilar  problem.  It  amounts  to  a 
diplomatic  formulation  of  what  the  Smoth- 


ers Brothers  proposed  a  few  years  back:  De- 
clare victory  and  get  out. 

What  is  harder  to  understand  is  the  busi- 
ness with  the  prisoners  of  war. 

At  his  March  4  news  conference,  for  In- 
stance, the  President  put  it  this  way: 

"As  long  as  there  are  American  POWs  in 
North  Vietnam,  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam."  He  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  If  we  announced 
prior  to  the  POW  release  our  Intention  to 
withdraw  totally,  we'd  lose  a  bargaining 
chip. 

But  what  he  didn't  explain  is:  If  the 
presence  of  a  half -million  American  QIs  con- 
stitutes insufficient  pressure  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  American  POWs,  why  would  Hanoi 
respond  to  a  mere  "residual  force?" 

FYom  here.  It  appears  there  are  two  pos- 
sible reasons  why  North  Vietnam  should 
hang  on  to  our  prisoners.  One  is  that  they 
hope  to  use  the  POWs  as  a  lever  to  make  us 
agree  to  get  out.  The  other  is  that  they 
want  to  keep  our  POWs  whether  we  stay  or 
go. 

If  the  first  reason  Is  the  accurate  one,  then 
It  seems  that  our  leaving  (or  at  any  rate  a 
clear  commitment  to  leave  pending  the  re- 
lease of  the  POWs)  would  be  the  best  way 
to  free  them. 

If  the  second  reason  applies — If  for  some 
reason  Hanoi  Intends  to  keep  the  POWs  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do — then  doesn't  the 
phased  withdrawal  that  is  the  key  to  the 
Nixon  "game  plan"  for  getting  out  reduce 
our  ability  to  free  the  prisoners? 

Since  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  ac- 
complished with  a  few  thousand  men  what 
we  couldn't  accomplish  with  half  a  million, 
why  couldn't  we  say  to  Hanoi:  We'll  get  out 
by  July  4  If  between  now  and  then  youll 
give  us  back  our  captured  OIs? 

Well,  the  reason  we  can't  do  that  was 
spelled  out  in  the  President's  April  30  press 
conference,  although  I  confess  I  didn't  under- 
stand that  one  either. 

"Once  you  set  a  date,"  the  President  said, 
"In  other  words,  when  we  say  in  effect  to  the 
enemy,  'We  quit,  regardless  of  what  you  do.' 
then  we  destroy  any  Incentive  the  enemy 
might  have  to  negotiate.  And  there  Is  still 
some  Incentive. 

"(But)  it  gets  less  as  months  go  on,  and 
as  our  presence  becomes  less.  And  we  destroy, 
of  course,  also  our  bargaining  position  with 
regard  to  POWs.  Even  more  Important,  once 
we  set  a  date  we  give  the  enemy  the  Informa- 
tion It  needs  to  launch  attacks  on  our  rapidly 
diminishing  forces  at  their  greatest  point  of 
vulnerability." 

Do  you  see  why  I'm  confused?  It's  true.  I 
suppose,  that  once  we  say  we're  getting  out 
by  such  and  such  a  date,  contingent  only 
on  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  POW  prob- 
lem, there  will  be  less  Incentive  to  negotiate. 
But  what  would  there  be  to  negotiate  any- 
way? Does  the  President  believe  that  Hanoi 
would  deliberately  put  roadblocks  In  the  way 
of  any  American  attempt  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Nixon's  other  point  was  that  to  an- 
nounce a  date  would  be  to  let  the  enemy 
know  precisely  when  our  remaining  forces 
would  be  most  vulnerable  to  attack. 

But  since  the  number  of  American  troops 
now  m  Vietnam  is  no  deep  dark  secret  and 
since  the  enemy  knows  that  we're  getting 
out  at  the  rate  of  10,000  to  12,000  a  month, 
what's  to  keep  him  from  figuring  out  for 
himself  just  when  we'll  be  most  vulnerable? 

If  the  enemy  wants  us  out,  why  would  he 
make  it  unduly  difficult  for  us  to  leave?  And 
If  he  wants  to  wait  until  we're  especially 
vulnerable  so  he  can  kick  our  tails,  doesn't 
Mr.  Nixon's  present  withdrawal  scheme  make 
that  tail-kicking  not  only  pKMSlble  but  prob- 
able? 

I  wlflb  I  understood  all  this.  It  would  make 
a  terrific  column. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  another  article,  entitled  "A  'Substan- 
tial' Troop  Reduction  Is  'Overdue',"  writ- 
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ten  by  a  very  distinguished  America™, 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  published 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  wher>- 
in  he  agrees  that  a  substantial  troop  re- 
duction is  overdue. 

In  one  part  of  his  article  he  speaks  6f 
summarizing  the  philosophy  of  the  di>- 
tinguished  majority  leader.  Actually, 
do  not  think  anyone  needs  to  summari^ 
the  philosophy  of  the  majority  leador, 
because  the  case  that  Senator  Man$- 
nzLD  has  made  before  this  body  h| 
been  so  brief  and  succinct  that  it  bea 
not  great  elaboration,  though  It  mi 
be  that  thousands  and  millions  of  wor< 
have  been  written  about  it  over  the  week- 
end. The  President  has  come  forwafd 
with  exhortations  and  a  vast  parade  i)f 
past  Government  officials  who  were  party 
to  our  foreign  policy  of  old — all  this  out- 
pouring over  the  simple  fact  that  tl>e 
majority  leader  had  asked  for  a  troop  re- 
duction in  Exirope  which,  to  my  mind  arid 
the  minds  of  many  who  are  knowledgi 
able  about  the  problem,  would  not  occa 
sion  a  single  serioxis  problem  to  our  d^ 
fense  posture,  and  in  fact  would  tr 
strengthen  it  for  the  long  haul,  which 
what  we  must  look  to. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  I  think,  reinforces  the 
views,  though  I  must  add  that  his  state- 
ment with  respect  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  nt>t 
in  total  agreement  with  my  own  view.] I 
think  it  interesting  in  the  develoDmei| 
of  our  policy,  that  we  place  ourselves 
a  position  of  reaction  rather  than  actio^ 
If  diminishing  the  number  of  troops 
beneficial  to  one  coimtry  because  of 
economic  burdens  that  must  otherwise  l>e 
carried,  then  this  program  should  recon^- 
mend  itself  to  the  country  in  question  re- 
gardless of  whether  another  country  uit- 
dertakes  a  similar  reduction  in  forces. 
The  logic,  to  me,  is  very  simple:  If  it  Is 
good  for  the  United  States  to  shuck  soii^e 
of  the  economic  burden  of  defense,  par- 
ticularly the  wasteful  facets  of  this  bui- 
den — because  we  obviously  must  arid 
should  carry  a  proper  burden  for  a  proper 
defense  posture — If  it  is  beneficial  for  oUr 
economy  to  shuck  off  some  of  the  fat, 
then  we  should  not  require,  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  doing  this  intelligent  act  In  it- 
self, that  our  supposed  enemy  do  tl^e 
same  thing.  Because  if  they  lack  the  wis- 
dom, intelligence,  foresight,  or  self-iri- 
terest  to  perform  a  similarly  Intelligeiit 
act,  then  we  tie  ourselves  to  their  lack  df 
intelligence  and  wisdom  In  continuing  to 
carry  a  burden  we  should  not  carry.  That 
goes,  I  think,  to  the  core  of  the  argu- 
ment as  to  unilateralism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Justice  Goldberg  be  printed 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artic^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor| 
as  follows: 
A  "Sttbstantiai,"  Troop  Reduction  Is  " 

DITB" 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 
In  the  legislative  quiet  of  Washington  t 
Democratic  Majority  Leader,  a  moderate  a 
almost  wholly  non-partisan  man,  has  beoon^ 
the  center  of  a  storm.  President  Nixon  h^ 
rallied  some  prestigious  figures — Democrats 
and  Republicans — against  the  Mansfielk 
amendment  to  mandate  the  reduction  by  hajf 
of  the  American  forces  deployed  In  Europi. 
Lest  it  be  thought  that  everyone  who  h^s 
served  our  government  in  the  cabinet  and  iji 
a  diplomatic  capacity  agrees  with  the  grouto 


assembled  by  the  President,  I  want  to  state 
my  support  for  Senator  Mansfield's  thesis. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  I  ag^ree  with  the  size 
of  the  reduction  in  our  European  forces  that 
he  has  proposed.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we 
should  proceed  unilaterally  without  a  last 
clear  warning  to  our  allies  that  this  time  we 
really  mean  business.  (I  emphasize  "last 
clear  warning"  because  our  other  warnings 
over  the  years  have  not  been  taken  very  se- 
riously.) But  these  differences  can  be  re- 
solved by  appropriate  revisions  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  The  Important  considera- 
tion is  that  Ckjngress  assert  its  authority  to 
declare  that  the  time  has  come,  and  Indeed 
Is  long  overdue,  for  a  substantial  reduction 
of  American  forces  in  Eiirope. 

Along  with  Senator  Mansfield,  I  am  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  But  it  is 
no  service  to  that  alliance  for  the  United 
States  now  and  for  the  indefinite  future  to 
continue  to  play  the  role  of  the  dominant 
and  dominating  influence  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  Is  26  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Western  Europe,  with  our  generous  help, 
has  made  a  remarkable  economic  recovery 
from  the  havoc  and  destruction  of  war.  The 
strength  of  the  mark  and  of  other  European 
currencies  compared  to  the  dollar  is  dra- 
matic proof  of  Western  Europe's  economic 
ability  to  assume  the  primary  burden  of  its 
own  defense,  with  sensible  supporting  help 
on  our  part  against  the  threat  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

For  some  years,  Senator  Mansfield  has 
patiently  and  diplomatically  advanced  the 
view  that  Western  Europe  should  assume  the 
paramount  role  in  the  defense  of  its  allied 
countriee.  If  today.  Senator  Mansfield  swings 
what  some  critics  characterize  as  a  "meat 
ax."  it  Is  because  the  arts  of  persuasion  have 
proved  singularly  ineffective. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out,  as  noted  In 
the  press,  that  we  still  have  some  300.000 
military  men,  225,000  dependents,  128  gen- 
erals and  over  7,000  nuclear  warheads  In 
Europe.  These  figures  exclude  the  formida- 
ble military  establishment  of  o\ir  Sixth  Fleet, 
a  major  element  of  our  European  presence 
and    deterrent    capacity. 

I  believe,  as  does  Senator  Mansfield,  in  a 
rational  and  balanced  deterrent  against  the 
possibility  of  ill-conceived  Soviet  movements 
in  Western  Europe.  Neither  he  nor  I  advo- 
cate total  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Europe  but  surely  the  time  Is  overdue  for  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  our 
troops  there.  And,  among  other  considera- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  billions 
we  now  devote  the  maintenance  of  land 
forces  in  Europe  would  be  better  spent  by  im- 
proving our  airlift  capacity,  so  that  we  could 
dispatch  combat-ready  troops  to  Europe 
should  the  occasion  require.  In  this  connec- 
tion, many  of  our  present  European  troops 
are  not  combat  forces,  and  both  they  and 
their  dependents  constitute  a  heavy  drain  on 
American  resources  not  adequately  offset  by 
current  arrangements  with  our  European 
allies. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  taken  Into 
account.  True,  a  mutual  reduction  In  forces 
would  be  the  ideal  solution,  but  since  this 
has  not  eventuated  because  of  past  Soviet 
intransigence  and  our  NATO  allies'  foot- 
dragging.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  gave  serious 
consideration  to  the  proposition  that  a  lim- 
ited unilateral  reduction  in  our  European 
forces  will  put  the  cold-warrior  elements  at 
the  Kremlin  under  pressure  to  consider  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  forces  on  their 
part?  We  are  not  the  only  country  suffering 
from  the  exactions  of  a  swollen  military 
establishment. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  recent  and  welcome  ioitla- 
tlve  indicating  an  interest  in  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  NATO  and  Warsaw  forces  would 
seem  at  the  very  least  to  be  some  indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  such  a  country. 

Senator  Mansfield   is   a  thoughtful  man. 


There  Is  a  basic  philosophy  behind  his  move. 
I  think  I  understand  what  it  Is  and  would 
sununarlze  It  thusly : 

Realism  requires  us  to  remember  that  our 
national  power,  great  as  It  is,  is  not  un- 
limited and  that  our  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities are  not  unlimited,  either.  President 
Kennedy  properly  reminded  us  that  the 
United  States  is  neither  omnipotent  nor 
omniscient  and  that  there  cannot  be  an 
American  solution  for  every  problem. 

In  this  spirit.  Senator  Mansfield  has  been 
trying  to  tell  us  for  a  decade  that  in  plEu:e  of 
an  American  prescription  for  Euroi>ean  se- 
curity, we  should  encourage  one  by  Western 
Europe— one  which  we  can  support  and  to 
which  we  can  subscribe.  Senator  Mansfield 
seeks,  I  believe,  only  to  communicate  the 
basic  truth  that  today,  time  and  clrcimi- 
stances  have  rendered  obsolete  the  means 
once  required  to  demonstrate  our  basic  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

I  think  it  high  time  that  we  pay  careful 
heed  to  Senator  Mansfield's  sound  advice. 
Surely  there  is  no  need  to  employ  a  shop- 
worn collection  of  prejoratlve  adjectives  in 
characterizing  that  advice,  coming  as  it  does 
from  our  most  non-prejorative  statesman. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  another 
article  which  has  come  to  my  attention 
was  written  about  a  year  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  was  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly  of  July  1970.  This  article 
is  entitled  "We're  Paying  Too  Much  for 
NATO."  I  take  particular  pride  in  placing 
it  in  the  Record,  because  it  underscores 
the  complete  lack  of  partisanship  in  this 
debate.  There  has  been  much  effusive  col- 
loquy during  the  course  of  the  debate 
over  the  fact  that  "This  was  your  ad- 
ministration and  this  was  our  adminis- 
tration." I  say  that  is  ridiculous.  We  are 
talking  about  the  safety  and  the  future 
of  our  country.  If  not,  as  I  believe,  the 
total  society  of  man. 

So  I  pay  particular  tribute  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  for  a  very  fair  article. 
I  think  it  Is  ironic,  a  year  later,  to  notice 
that  Senator  Percy  was  suggesting  back 
in  July  1970,  when  he  stated  that  we  are 
paying  too  much  for  NATO,  that  he  felt 
that  our  NATO  expenses  could  be  cut  by 
$2  billion,  and  that  the  reduction  should 
take  place  immediately. 

What  has  actually  taken  place  since 
then,  of  course,  as  stated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  yesterday  on  Pace  the  Na- 
tion, is  that  we  expect,  through  new 
promises  of  more  assistance  by  our  NATO 
allies,  to  achieve  a  billion-dollar  cut  in 
our  own  burden,  to  be  achieved  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

This  amounts  to  about  $200  million  a 
year.  It  is  interesting  In  this  connection 
to  note  that  one  of  the  points  Senator 
Percy  made  in  his  article  was  that  the 
emplo3mient,  not  of  Americans  but  of 
local  nationals  in  Germany  alone,  is  62,- 
000  persons  at  a  cost  of  $250  million  a 
year.  So  that  means  that  the  aid  we  can 
expect  to  receive  under  this  new  reorga- 
nized plan  of  help  by  our  NATO  col- 
leagues in  Europe  to  less  than  what  we, 
the  American  taxpayers,  pay  for  local 
nationals  working  for  them,  in  Germany, 
to  protect  Germany. 

This  logic  Is  difficult  to  understand, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  individual  could  get  himself  into  such 
a  mess,  much  less  one  of  the  great,  colos- 
sal powers  of  the  world. 

In  his  article,  Senator  Percy  goes  on 
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to  say  how  the  Americsm  taxpayer,  for 
the  privilege  of  protecting  Europe,  pays 
for  electricity  from  Government -owned 
electric  companies,  pays  taxes,  and  pays 
transportation  cost  on  Government- 
owned  transportation  systems — all  of 
which  are  subsidies  to  a  country  which 
imports  about  2,700,000  people  to  work  in 
its  industries,  while  we  In  the  United 
States,  the  American  taxpayers,  must 
carry  the  burden  of  6.1  percent  unem- 
ployment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Percy). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We're  Fating  Too  Mttcb  fob  NATO 

Today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  it  is  time  for  a  thought- 
ful reassessment  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  NATO.  In  terms  both  of  total  costs 
and  of  manpower,  the  United  States  Is  bear- 
ing an  unfair  and  staggering  burden  in  the 
defense  of  Europe. 

At  present,  there  are  about  300,000  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Europe,  with  220,000  in  West 
Oermany  alone.  Moreover,  along  with  our 
troops  are  242,000  dependents  and  14,000  ci- 
vilian employes — a  total  of  556,000  Americans 
in  Western  Europe.  This  large  military  pres- 
ence places  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  U.S. 
budget.  Each  year,  it  costs  American  taxpay- 
ers $14  billion  to  support  U.S.  forces  com- 
mitted principally  to  European  defense. 
There  is  also  a  H.5-bllllon  b«lance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  tied  to  our  military  commit- 
ment; $1  billion  of  that  deficit  is  in  Germany 
alone. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  must 
turn  its  resources  to  an  unprecedented  array 
of  domestic  problems,  it  is  apparent  that  not 
even  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  can 
afford  to  continue  our  present  commitment 
to  NATO.  To  reduce  this  burden,  two  possible 
approaches  are  open. 

The  first,  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  troope  from  Europe,  has  the  virtue 
of  simplicity,  and  its  effects  would  be  felt 
almost  Immediately.  Sentiment  is  growing  for 
this  approach  in  the  Congress  and  with  the 
public. 

But  I  believe  that  another  option  is  avail- 
able— one  which  will  ensure  that  the  cost  of 
defending  Europe  will  no  longer  be  so  exten- 
sively an  American  responsibility,  but  which 
also  will  permit  the  question  of  troop  com- 
mitments to  be  resolved  on  military  and  stra- 
tegic grounds,  not  out  of  economic  necessity. 
I  call  this  approach  "burden-sharing,"  and 
it  simply  means  that  the  Europeans  will 
begin  to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  expenses 
of  their  own  defense.  Europe  today  Is  not  the 
rubble-strewn  continent  it  was  25  years  ago. 
Its  reconstructed,  thriving  economies  can 
bear  a  much  larger  defense  burden  than  was 
possible  In  the  immediate  postwar  years.  If 
European  nations  do  not  accept  their  new 
responsibilities  quickly,  reductions  in  U.S. 
troop  levels  vsrlll  become  Inevitable. 

The  immediate  goal  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  cutting  of  its  NATO  expenses 
by  t2  billion.  There  are  several  identifiable 
areas  in  which  Europeans  could  pick  up  the 
cost  burden: 

(1)  Salaries  of  the  74,000  local  nationala 
employed  by  U.S.  forces.  These  people  work 
for  NATO,  and  Just  happen  to  be  servicing 
Americans.  In  Germany,  for  example,  62,000 
are  employed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250  mil- 
lion. Why  shouldn't  the  local  government  as- 
sume these  costs? 

(2)  Construction  costs.  Buildings  built  In 


Europe  for  American  forces  obviously  are  not 
going  to  be  brought  back  to  the  United 
States.  They  should  be  paid  for  by  the  host 
government. 

(3)  Materials  and  equipment  purchased  in 
the  local  economy  for  use  in  that  country. 

(4)  Transportation,  power  and  various 
other  services.  Why  should  we  pay  a  German 
government-owner  power  company  to  supply 
us  with  electricity? 

(5)  NATO  Infrastructure  expenses.  Cer- 
tainly structures  such  as  runways  and  roads 
cannot  be  carried  back  to  the  United  States. 

Just  these  five  categories.  If  picked  up  by 
the  European  governments,  could  save  the 
United  States  about  $1  billion  a  year,  about 
half  of  It  in  Germany. 

Moreover,  it  is  scandalous  that  the  U.S. 
government  continues  to  pay  several  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  its  NATO  partners  in 
taxes — real-propery  taxes,  local  and  munici- 
pal taxes,  business  and  trade  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  Import  taxes.  We  do  not  pay  taxes  to 
the  states  and  communities  in  our  own  coun- 
try where  we  have  military  Installations;  yet 
some  of  our  European  allies,  the  nations  we 
spend  billions  to  protect,  add  such  surcharges 
to  our  costs  for  our  mutual  defense.  Clearly, 
U.S.  military  involvement  In  NATO  should  be 
tax-exempt,  and  this  Intolerable  burden 
should  be  eliminated. 

During  the  last  few  years,  our  foreign-ex- 
change position  has  deteriorated  not  only 
because  of  the  many  unjustifiable  expenses 
we  bear  in  NATO,  but  also  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  agreements  we  have  negoti- 
ated In  an  attempt  to  offset  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  In  the  early  1960's  offset 
arrangements  took  the  form  of  military  pur- 
chases by  European  countries  in  the  United 
States.  But  these  purchases  have  diminished 
In  recent  years.  Since  1967,  Oermany  has  off- 
set part  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
drain  by,  among  other  things,  buying  $1  bU- 
llon  In  bonds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

But  bonds  are  really  a  loan.  They  must  be 
repaid  with  Interest,  which  puts  the  United 
States  in  the  incredible  position  of  paying 
money  to  Germany  for  the  privilege  of  de- 
fending Germans!  These  offset  arrangements 
strain  credulity  to  the  breaking  point.  For- 
tunately, the  current  financial  arrangements 
run  only  until  June  30,  1971,  at  which  point 
I  trust  they  will  be  terminated.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  chairman  Arthur  Burns  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy 
concur  in  my  conviction  that  the  agree- 
ments never  should  have  been  mtwle. 

Our  European  allies  have  been  slowly  mov- 
ing toward  recognition  of  the  financial  In- 
equities within  NATO.  Indeed,  the  NATO  de- 
fense ministers  agreed  last  June  to  commis- 
sion a  thorough  review  of  budget  responsi- 
bilities, with  the  clear  Intention  of  lighten- 
ing the  U.S.  load.  But  no  ef>eclfic  dollar  com- 
mitments have  been  made,  and  current  plans 
envision  no  reforms  until  fiscal  1972. 

Helmut  Schmidt,  Defense  Minister  of  West 
Germany,  argues  that  Oermany  is  not  "sit- 
ting idly  on  its  haunches,  satisfied  to  leave 
its  defense  to  Americans."  To  support  this 
thesis,  he  states  that  the  West  Germany  de- 
fense budget  for  1970  represents  an  Increase 
of  6.8  percent  over  the  previous  year.  I  sub- 
mit that  Mr  Schmidt  is  neglecting  more  per- 
tinent statistics,  which  put  the  Germany  de- 
fense effort  truly  in  context.  He  falls  to  men- 
tion that,  according  to  the  latest  figures 
available,  8.7  percent  (3.044,620)  of  the  men 
of  military  age  in  the  United  States  are  in 
the  armed  forces,  compared  to  four  percent 
in  Germany.  He  sights  the  fact  that  in  1969 
defense  expenditures  per  capita  were  $366 
in  the  United  States  and  $93  in  West 
Germany.  He  also  Ignores  the  fact  that 
in  1969  the  portion  of  American  gross 
national  product  devoted  to  defense  was  8.7 
percent,  compared  to  3.6  percent  of  the  GNP 
In  Germany 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  should  suggest 


that  the  United  States  will  abandon  Its 
NATO  partners.  We  will  honor  our  treaty 
commitments.  This  country  values  highly 
Its  close  friendship  with  West  Germany  and 
with  the  other  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
But  legitimate  friendship  is  based  on  equity 
and  mutual  srtf-respect.  The  American  bur- 
den in  the  defense  of  Europe  Is  patently  in- 
equitable and,  were  we  to  permit  it  to  con- 
tinue, would  refiect  poorly  on  our  Judgment 
and  leave  our  claim  to  world  leadership  open 
to  serious  question. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  devote  so  much  to  the 
defense  of  Europe.  Our  government  would 
be  remiss  If  it  did  not  appreciate  what  this 
money  could  mean  to  countless  Americans 
If  a  substantial  part  of  it  were  Invested  in 
food  bousing,  education  and  medical  care 
for  our  own  citizens.  There  is  a  limit  to 
American  resources.  We  have  a  Job  of  na- 
tlon-bulldlng  to  do  here  at  home. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period, 
until  not  later  than  10  a.m.,  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments therein. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
"AssEMBLT  Joint  RESoLxrnoN  No.  6 

"Whereas,  The  homebulldlng  industry  in 
California  has  been  In  a  severely  depressed 
state  due  to  the  unavailability  of  adequate 
mortgage  financing  at  Interest  rates  within 
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the  ability  of  many  prospective  home  pi  ir- 
chasers;  and 

"Whereas.  Thousands  of  craftsmen  hs  ve 
had  to  leave  their  trades  and  seek  Jobs  eli  e- 
where  and  hundreds  of  contractors  have  be  en 
forced  out  of  business;  and 

"Whereas.  California  needs  at  least  260.C00 
houses  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  to  m(  et 
the  demand  of  the  people,  present  levels  of 
production  fall  well  below  that  level,  anc  a 
housing  crisis  now  exists  In  many  areas  of 
California:  and 

"Whereas,  Even  though  several  banks  le- 
cently  have  announced  lower  Interest  ratss, 
the  housing  industry  has  regularly  suffer  Ed 
from  severe  business  fluctuations,  causing 
great  Instability  In  the  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Honorable  Representative, 
Wright  Patman,  Chairman  of  the  Hovse 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  has  callsd 
for  support  of  legislation  to  eliminate  tills 
recurring  problem:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  (a)  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  which  will  provide  locg- 
range  stability  for  housing  construction  by 
providing  a  source  of  funds  which  cannot  be 
cut  off  to  facilitate  economic  policies  whl:h 
will  cause  the  building  Industry  to  carry  tie 
brunt  of  any  economic  dislocation;  (b)  that 
this  Legislature  supports  federal  revenue- 
sharing  programs  to  assist  housing,  but  op- 
poses any  such  program  which  would  dis- 
mantle present  federal  housing  prograns; 
(c)  that  this  Legislature  opposes  any  sepa- 
rate attempt  to  cut  back  such  loan  guar- 
antee programs,  as  by  the  Farmers  Hoijie 
Administration;  (d)  that  the  Legislature  tie- 
quests  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  eape 
reserve  requirements  of  banks  so  that  mare 
money  is  available  for  use  as  housing  loaiis: 
(e)  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  establlsl^  a 
"bank  of  last  resort,"  a  development  ba^ 
which  can  make  a  large-scale  credit  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  for  projects  whlth 
the  commercial  banking  system  either  will 
not  or  cannot  finance:  and  (f)  that  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Reserve  System  be  reformed  to  requlret— 
in  unmistakable  terms — coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
various  elements  of  the  executive  brand  i; 
and  be  It  further  1 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  U3 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Re])- 
resentative  from  California  in  the  Congrefes 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  ar  d 
Currency  Committee,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  an 
Commerce : 

"SxNATB  Joint  RESOLtrrioN  No.  31 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  Unit<d 
States  to  complete  construction  of  tie 
Lahontan  Federal  Pish  Hatchery  in  tie 
State  of  Nevada:  to  turn  operation  and 
management  of  the  hatchery  over  to  tlie 
appropriate  department  of  the  State  of 
Nevada:  and  to  fund  state  operation  of  tl  e 
fish  hatchery 

"Whereas,  The  Lahontan  Federal  Pl^ 
Hatchery  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  has  beeki 
partially  constructed  and  almost  complet«d 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the  8<i- 
called   'Washoe   Project:  •  and 

"Whereas,  The  completion  and  future  <if 
the  project  remain  in  doubt:  and 

"Whereas,  The  hatchery  has  thus  far  failed 
to  produce  cutthroat  trout  to  stock  Pyam^ 
and  Walker  Lakes  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  ai^ 

"Whereas,   The   State  of  Nevada,   by   and 


through  its  Nevada  department  of  flsh  and 
game  and  the  state  board  of  flsh  and  game 
commissioners  is  willing  and  able  to  take 
over  operation  and  management  of  the  flsh 
hatchery  upon  completion  and  to  give  it  the 
close  attention  and  supervision  indicated  as 
necessary  to  enhance  the  chances  of  success 
of  the  project;  and 

"Whereas.  Transfer  of  operation  would  re- 
lieve the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
P*sh  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  the  duties,  attendant  upon  close  super- 
vision of  the  hatchery,  which  the  state  bu- 
reaus are  better  able  to  perform;  and 

"Whereas,  Success  of  the  project  would  be 
of  great  beneflt  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  in  the  economic  interest  of  the 
Pyramid  Indian  Reservation;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Nevada  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  complete 
construction  of  the  Lahontan  Federal  Flsh 
Hatchery  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  turn 
operation  and  management  of  the  project 
over  to  the  State  of  Nevada  through  its 
properly  designated  bureau  or  department, 
and  to  fund  such  operation  and  management 
by  the  designated  bureau  or  department  of 
the  state:    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  all  members  of 
the  Nevada  congressional  delegation  tind  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress which  deal  with  the  subject  of  this 
resolution." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Memoriai,  No.  3 

"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled : 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  Many  collisions  between  auto- 
mobiles and  railroad  cars  occur  each  year, 
injuring  or  killing  many  persons  and  causing 
great  property  damage;  and 

"Whereas,  A  disturbing  proportion  of  car- 
train  accidents  occur  at  night  when  auto- 
mobile drivers,  arriving  at  a  crossing  after 
the  engine  has  passed  and  too  late  to  be 
warned  by  approaching  lights  and  whistles, 
proceed  into  the  darkened  middle  of  the 
passing  train;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  rail  cars  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  cross  Into  the  other  coun- 
try in  the  course  of  commerce; 

"Now,  therefore.  We  your  memorialists 
respectfully  pray  that  the  Congress  enact 
Legislation  requiring  the  marking  of  the 
sides  of  railroad  cars  with  light  reflective 
material  and  that  uniform  regulations  on 
this  subject  be  sought  with  Canada. 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
State." 

A  Joint  resolution  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 


"JJRJS.  4 
"Joint  resolution  requesting  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  UJ3.  Constitution  to  provide  for  inter- 
governmental sharing  of  Federal  Income 
Tax  Revenue 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  vir- 
tually preempted  the  graduated  income  tax 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  causing  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  rely  increasingly  upon 
the  more  regressive  and  inelastic  consumer 
and  property  taxes,  and 

"Whereas,  due  to  such  Imbalance,  state  and 
local  governments  are  faced  with  flscal  prob- 
lems of  critical  magnitude,  and 

"Whereas,  the  responsibility  for  initiating 
action  In  this  regard  lies  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives : 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  strongly  urged  to  consider  and  enact 
measures  designed  to  produce  more  equitable 
distribution  of  tax  revenues  now  accruing  to 
the  federal  government,  and  to  that  end  to 
consider  proposals  for  improved  and  expand- 
ed grants  In  aid  leaving  flexibility  to  the 
state  in  their  use  and  expenditure,  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  appropriate  reductions  in  federal 
spending  and  signlflcant  cuts  in  federal  in- 
come taxes  so  as  to  leave  more  of  this  reve- 
nue source  for  the  state  governments  to  col- 
lect and  expend  at  home,  and  above  all,  to 
show  a  determination,  through  flscal  re- 
straint, to  abate  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  the  most  devastating  tax  of  all — Infla- 
tion, and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion bo  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Stata 
to  the  representative  and  senators  from  Ver- 
mont in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
A  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
national    health   care   plans,   without   op- 
posing  or   supporting   any   such   plan,   to 
request  that  certain  rights  be  Incorporated 
into  any  plan  passed  by  Congress 
"Whereas,  many  people  throughout  Loui- 
siana and  the  nation  feel  that  under  some 
Of  the  proposed  medical  care  plans  under 
consideration,  due  to  the  financing  by  the 
federal  goverment,  patients  and  physicians 
will  lose  the  freedom  of  selection  and  other 
related  rights  now  enjoyed;  and 

"Whereas,  the  right  to  life  and  the  se- 
curity thereof,  confidence  in  good  medical 
treatment  and  a  compatible  relationship  be- 
tween physician  and  client  is  basic  to 
Americans  and  to  their  way  of  life,  and  the 
political  appointment  of  physicians  may 
create  in  some  people  a  fear,  whether  or  not 
well  founded,  of  such  travesties  as  euthen- 
asla  and  medical  assassination,  commitment 
for  political  Insanity,  imauthorlzed  abor- 
tions and  sterilization,  and  unauthorized 
organ  transplants.  It  Is  essential  that  all 
those  who  propose  or  act  upon  any  new 
medical  plan  recognize  as  a  beislc  premise 
that  the  patient  must  have  the  right  to 
choose  his  own  physician;  and 

"Whereas,  the  physician  must  have  the 
right  to  seek  the  best  available  medical 
treatment  for  the  patient,  the  physician  must 
not  by  ixilltlcal  or  economic  pressure  be 
forced  to  practice  outside  of  his  field  of  abil- 
ity, since  he  Is  best  able  to  Judge  his  own 
capabilities,  and  his  professional  Judgment 
must  not  be  under  political  or  economic 
pressures,  for  a  hostile  or  disinterested  physi- 
cian cannot  function  at  his  best  and  for 
these  reasons  the  physician  must  have  the 
right  to  choose  his  patients;  and 

"Whereas,  medical  history  remains  a  most 
important  diagnostic  tool  and  must  Include 
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the  patient's  Inner  secrets,  which  secrets  may 
be  withheld  In  the  face  of  political  or  eco- 
nomic damage  resulting  from  any  situation 
which  makes  the  patient  apprehensive  that 
this  information  might  be  available  to  bu- 
reauracles,  and,  therefore,  the  patient's  right 
of  confidentiality  must  not  be  abridged;  and 

"Whereas,  the  physician  must  be  free  to 
seek  the  best  medical  treatment  for  his  pa- 
tient, which  does  not  necessarily  Include 
generic  drugs  and  long  waiting  lists  with 
certain  political  priorities,  and  his  orders 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  those  to  whom  he 
delegates  authority,  without  interference  by 
third  parties  for  political  or  economic  rea- 
sons, thereby  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  the  physician-patient  relationship,  and 
thus  the  function  of  the  physician  as  the 
patient's  advocate  must  not  be  abridged:  and 

"Whereas,  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters, 
and  If  the  physician  can  be  told  where  he 
must  practice,  then  the  patients  will  be 
forced  to  use  the  assigned  physician,  thereby 
negating  the  patient's  basic  rights,  and, 
therefore.  It  Is  essential  that  the  right  of 
the  physician  to  a  free  choice  of  location  and 
type  of  practice  must  not  be  abridged;  and 

"Whereas,  these  basic  rights  can  be  safe- 
guarded by  maintaining  a  fee  for  services 
rendered  and  by  providing  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  patient  by  the  government  and 
by  maintaining  the  patient's  right  of  suit 
of  the  physician  and  government,  and  thus 
the  right  of  contract  between  the  physician 
and  patient  must  not  be  abridged:  and 

"Whereas,  the  welfare  of  our  people  should 
be  the  prime  consideration  of  government, 
rather  than  the  rationing  of  medical  care 
by  government  clerks,  as  is  done  In  England 
and  Russia,  and,  therefore,  there  must  at  all 
times  be  a  full  recognition  that  the  patient's 
welfare  must  be  held  above  economic  or  po- 
litical considerations:  and 

"Whereas,  poorly  trained  Individuals  must 
not  be  foisted  upon  the  public  for  political 
reasons,  such  as  meeting  the  unlimited  de- 
mands created  by  socialization,  nepotism, 
political  favoritism  and  political  retribution, 
and,  therefore,  professional  quallflcatlons 
must  be  determined  by  knowledgeable  peers; 
and 

"Whereas,  monopolies  are  always  eventu- 
ally unresponsive  to  public  demands.  In  that 
they  afford  poor  quality,  poor  service  and 
high  cost,  and  government  monopolies  in 
hospitals,  drugs,  physicians  and  other  health 
facilities  would  make  a  mockery  of  other 
basic  rights.  If  hospitals  and  physicians  are 
not  free  to  operate  outside  of  the  system 
without  political  or  economic  retribution, 
and  It  therefore  Is  crucial  that  the  patient's 
life  and  health  must  be  protected  from  bu- 
reaucratic monopoly:  and 

"Whereas,  no  patient  should  be  denied 
medical  care  or  other  medical  rights  because 
of  race  or  creed  either  religious  or  political. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  Include  the  following  ten  points 
In  any  national  health  care  plans  adopted 
by  Congress: 

"1.  The  patient  must  have  the  right  to 
choose   his   physician; 

"2.  The  physicians  must  have  the  right  to 
choose   his   patients; 

"3.  The  patient's  right  of  confidentiality 
must  not  be  abridged; 

"4.  The  function  of  the  physician  as  the 
patient's  advocate  must  not  be  abridged: 

"5.  The  right  of  the  physician  to  a  free 
choice  of  location  and  type  of  practice  miost 
not   be   abridged: 

"6.  The  right  of  contract  between  the  phy- 
sician and  patient  must  not  be  abridged: 

"7.  The  patient's  welfare  muat  be  held 
above  economic  or  political  considerations; 


"8.  Professional  qualifications  must  be  de- 
termined by  knowledgeable  peers; 

"9.  The  patient's  life  and  health  must  be 
protected  from  bureaucratic  monopoly: 

"10.  No  patient  shall  be  denied  medical 
care  or  other  medical  rights  because  of  race 
or  creed  either  reUglous  or  political. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Vermont;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Joint  Resolution  41 
"Whereas,  at  the  flrst  session  of  the  nlnety- 
seoond  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  has  been  resolved  by  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  In  Congress 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
curring therein)  that  the  following  article 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  vrlthln  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  Congress,  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constitution: 

"  'Article  — 

"'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  That  the  said  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  Is,  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Vermont:  and,  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be, 
and  hereby  Is,  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  lieglslature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

"Joint  Resolution  No.  6 
"A  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United   States  relative   to   extending   the 

right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  of 

age  or  older 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  resolves  as 
follows : 

"Section  1.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding as  follows: 

"  'Article 

"'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  th« 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  ot 
age  or  older  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  age. 

"  'Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation,' Is  hereby  ratified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Section  2.  A  certified  copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  In  accord- 
ance with  1  U.S.C.  i  106,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 


A  Joint  memoriai  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  15 

"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  In  Congress  assembled  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation: 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  the  effective  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  along  the  Federal  Aid  Interstate 
Highways  has  been  established  as  a  national 
objective  by  the  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  by 
Public  Law  85-767  offered  as  an  Incentive  to 
the  states  a  monetary  bonus  for  the  effective 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  certain 
segments  of  the  Interstate  highway  and  the 
state  of  Washington  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  effective  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising by  passage  and  enforcement  of  chap- 
ter 96,  Laws  of  1961;  and 

"Whereas,  the  effective  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  as  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  state  of 
Washington  has  been  substantially  accom- 
plished: and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  balance  of  moneys  be- 
ing claimed  by  the  state  of  Washington  from 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
$624,288.14; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  funds  necessary  to 
discharge  the  claim  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton be  authorized,  appropriated,  and  dis- 
bursed in  the  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Just  and  allowed  claims  of  the  state  of 
Washington. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memo- 
rial be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Weaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
state  of  Washington." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  commission  of 
the  city  of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  in  support  of 
the  Federal  revenue-sharing  proposal:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affctirs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Ravens- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  in  support  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  Essex  County,  N.J..  in  tribute  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  and  the  personnel 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  of  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Brook  Park,  Ohio,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  densely  pop\Uated  area 
of  Greater  Cleveland  as  a  bulk  mall  handling 
system  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Transfbib  or  Amounts  Appropriated  to  thx 
Department  or  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  showing,  pursuant  to  law,  transfers 
of  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department 
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of  Defease  In  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Tht   Skohomish   Teibx   or   Indians   v.   jwx 
UNrrso  States  or  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  final  determination 
of  the  claim  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  of 
Indians  v.  the  United  States  of  America 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
The  Northern  PAroTE  Nation,  Et  Al  v.  the 
United  States  op  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commlselon  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  final  determination 
of  the  claim  of  the  Northern  Palute  Nation, 
et  al,  V.  the  United  States  of  America  (with 
accomptmylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  National  Transportation 
Satett  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual  Report 
for  1970  of  that  Board  (with  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Bail  Retorm 
Act 

Two  letters  from  the  Attorney  General  sub- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Leqislation  in  Connection  With 

THE  Dispute  in  the  Railroad  Industry 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sub- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
administration's  recommendation  for  avert- 
ing the  nationwide  rail  strike  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Signalmen  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Financial  Statement  or  the  American 
Legion 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Legislative  Commission  of  The  American 
Legion  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a 
statement  of  financial  condition  of  The 
American  Legion  as  of  December  31,  1970 
(with  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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of  Grand  Canyon  Natonal  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASalrs. 

By   Mr.   Maonuson    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Allott)  : 

S.  1883.  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  be- 
tween the  several  States  relating  to  taxation 
of  multlstate  taxpayers;  to  provide  a  formula 
for  taxing  multlstate  taxpayers  for  States  not 
entering  Into  this  compact;  to  require  cer- 
tain sellers  to  collect  sales  and  use  taxes;  and 
for  other  related  purjxjses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  OURNEY: 

S.   1884.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul  M. 
Burkett  and  his  wife,  Ruth  A.  Burkett.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1885.  A  bill  to  require  periodical  financial 
disclosure  by  officers  and  certain  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S.  1886.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for 
Judicial  disqualification,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  98.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs with  respect  to  the  current  railway  la- 
bor-management dispute.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   CASE    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Williams)  : 

S.J.  Ree.  99.  A  Joint  resolution  to  eetabllsh 
"National  Collegiate  Press  Day."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu-  j 
tlons  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  ' 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  ' 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 

8.  1879.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Recreational  Water 
Course  System,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BENTSEN: 

8.   1880.   A  bill  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  armed  conflict.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8.  1881.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  Independent 
scientific  studies  of  the  Impact  of  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  ui>on  the  environment;  to  pro- 
hibit the  operation  of  any  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  until  and  unless  the 
Congress  determines  from  Independent  sci- 
entific studies  that  the  operations  of  civil 
supersonic  alrcrsift  will  not  have  Immediate 
or  long-range  adverse  effects  upon  the  en-  j 
vlronment,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CASE: 

8.  1882.  A  bill  to  enlrrge  the  boundaries 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  1879.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  National  Recreational  Wa- 
ter Course  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

NATIONAL    RECREATIONAL    WATER    COURSE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  decade,  Congcress  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, demonstrated  its  belief  that  certain 
unique  areas  of  the  Nation  should  be 
managed  and  preserved  for  the  protection 
of  irreplaceable  public  values  and  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation for  additional  open  spaces  and 
recreation  lands. 

The  broad  public  interest  has  been 
served  especially  well  by  the  establish- 
ment of  several  new  national  parks  or 
recreation  areas,  the  wilderness  preser- 
vation system,  the  national  trails  sys- 
tem, and  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  had 
particular  significance  because  it  not 
only  established  a  means  for  protecting 
outstanding  and  remarkable  values,  but 
also  opened  major  corridors  of  recreation 
to  public  use. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  I  am  today  introducing, 
for  appropriate  reference,  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Recreational  Water  Course  System 
which  will  complement  the  many  desir- 
able features  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  will  serve  to  ex- 


pand the  concept  and  the  public  benefits 
of  the  scenic  rivers  system  to  other 
areas,  particularly  the  Great  Plains  re- 
gion of  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Great 
Plains  region  have  no  rivers  comparable 
to  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Rogue,  or 
the  Salmon,  or  other  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Nonetheless,  the  rivers  of  the  Plains  and 
the  Midwest  include  some  of  the  finest 
available  scenery  as  well  as  the  prime 
areas  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  a 
major  portion  of  the  open  space  available 
in  these  States  which  generally  do  not 
have  available  large  expanses  of  public 
lands. 

They  have  substantial  recreational 
values  for  tourists  and  those  persons  who 
live  nearby,  as  well  as  significant  scenic 
and  esthetic  qualities,  particularly  in 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  countryside. 

Several  of  the  Great  Plains  States  have 
a  unique  type  of  river,  which  persons  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  might  not 
consider  to  be  rivers  at  all.  These  streams 
are  called  dry,  semidry,  intermittent,  or 
braided  rivers.  Most  are  characterized  by 
wide,  flat  riverbeds,  with  fragile  stream 
banks  and  a  constantly  changing  stream 
channel.  Each  time  the  water  rises  and 
falls  again,  the  channel  may  select  a 
different  course  through  the  flat  river 
beds,  leaving  broad  expanses  of  sand  or 
gravel  on  either  side.  This  streambed, 
inside  the  normal  high  water  lines,  forms 
a  natural  recreation  corridor — often- 
times stretching  100  or  more  mUes  across 
a  State. 

Not  far  from  my  home  in  north-central 
Oklahoma,  the  historic  Cimarron  River 
reaches  northwestward  to  its  headwaters 
In  New  Mexico.  Under  normal  conditions, 
the  Cimarron  flows  a  stream  of  water  no 
wider  than  50  to  100  feet — and  no  more 
than  a  few  inches  deep.  But  the  main 
streambed  in  many  places  is  over  one- 
half  mile  wide,  consisting  primarily  of 
sand  or  sand  dunes  and  a  variety  of 
scattered  shrubs  and  grasses.  Following 
heavy  rains,  water  may  flow  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  streambed.  but  the 
water  soon  subsides,  once  again  exposing 
the  sand  and  shrubs. 

Because  the  stream  at  various  times 
dominates  the  entire  riverbed  s^id- other 
times  settles  to  use  only  a  smjirnportion, 
the  bed  has  little  econonjtc  value  in 
terms  of  commercial,  industrial,  residen- 
tial, or  agricultural  uses.  In  contrast  it 
has  great  potential  as  open  space  and  as 
the  home  for  many  species  of  wildlife 
which  find  sanctuary  in  the  habitat  and 
isolation  of  the  river  bottom. 

The  Cimarron  is  not  the  only  river 
of  this  type  in  Oklahoma.  The  North 
Canadian,  South  Canadian,  and  Red 
Rivers  are  all  very  similar,  and  others 
of  the  same  type  exist  in  many  of  the 
surrounding  States. 

Flowing  farther  to  the  east  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Deep  Pork  River  is  a  somewhat 
different  type  of  stream.  Instead  of  broad 
expanses  of  sand  either  side  of  the  small 
stream,  the  flood  plain  consists  of  agri- 
culturally improductive  low  river  bottom 
lands,  oftentimes  swampy  from  over- 
flows, and  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
giant  hardwood  trees.  These  hardwood 
bottoms  represent  the  finest  habitat 
available  in  our  State  for  deer,  squirrel. 
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raccoon,  and  many  other  species  of  wild- 
life; and  the  marshy  overflow  provides 
readymade  stopping  places  for  thou- 
sands of  migrating  waterfowl — ^many  of 
which  spend  the  winter  in  the  Deep  Fork 
bottoms. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  rivers  I  have 
described — and  others  like  them  in  other 
States — would  never  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  and  would  have  difiQculty 
achieving  any  degree  of  protection,  de- 
velopment or  use  under  existing  Federal 
programs.  Yet,  they  deserve  attention, 
because  they  represent  the  best  of  the 
scenic,  recreation,  and  wildlife  values 
available  in  the  heartland  of  our  Nation. 

Another  very  important  factor  must 
be  considered  in  this  regard.  The  great 
exi>anses  of  the  public  lands  available 
for  public  recreation  purposes  lie  within 
a  few  Western  States.  Finding  a  place 
for  outdoor  recreation  in  those  States  Is 
little  or  no  problem.  But  what  of  the 
people  in  the  Midwest  and  Plains  States? 
Where  do  they  go  for  recreation?  Where 
does  a  man  take  his  family  to  hike,  or 
ride  horseback,  or  picnic,  to  study  nature 
or  to  drive  a  dune  buggy? 

Only  2  percent  of  the  land  in  Okla- 
homa is  in  public  ownership — and  only 
a  small  percentage  of  that  is  dedicated 
to,  or  available  for,  recreation.  The  same 
is  true  throughout  most  of  the  Great 
Plains,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  States.  The 
demand  for  more  recreation  land  in  these 
States  is  critical.  And  while  many  private 
landowners  make  their  lands  available 
for  recreation,  there  is  still  a  serious  un- 
met need  for  public  use  areas. 

A  major  part  of  this  need  could  be 
met  by  ad  option  of  the  National  Recre- 
ational Water  Course  Act.  This  bill  pro- 
vides the  means  for  opening  to  public 
use  many  of  the  watercourses  which  are 
now  privately  controlled  and  closed  to 
the  public.  Oklahoma's  Cimarron  River 
is  a  typical  example.  Stretching  like  a 
sandy  ribbon  across  half  the  length  of 
the  State,  this  watercourse  would  be  the 
perfect  place  for  many  families  to  spend 
a  day  away  from  the  crowded  cities,  to 
learn  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
would  significantly  relieve  the  shortage 
of  recreation  lands  in  those  areas  where 
the  need  is  greatest  by  acquiring  public- 
use  easements  enabling  the  opening  of 
the  Cimarron  and  other  selected  streams 
in  many  States  for  public  recreation.  The 
bed  of  these  streams  Is  now  owned  by 
the  riparian  landowners  who  may  or 
may  not  allow  public  access. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  to  establish  Na- 
tional Recreational  Water  Course  Sys- 
tem has  several  important  features,  some 
of  which  are  unique. 

While  it  would  first,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, make  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
available  for  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
people,  it  would  not  take  those  lands  out 
of  production  or  away  from  their  cur- 
rent owners.  In  most  cases,  the  public's 
right  to  use  the  lands  for  recreation 
would  be  secured  through  a  recreation 
easement,  which  would  leave  the  land  in 
private  ownership.  The  owner  could  con- 
tinue to  use  his  land  for  any  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used  prior  to  acquisition  of 
the  easement. 


Acquljsltion  of  land  in  fee  title  would  be 
limited  to  that  amoimt  of  land  neces- 
sary for  development  of  access  areas  or 
improved  recreation  service  areas.  Even 
those  lands  acquired  by  the  Government 
in  fee  title  could  be  leased  back  to  pri- 
vate Interests  for  any  use  which  would 
not  conflict  with  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  act.  Thus,  the  recreation  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  conservation  needs  of 
the  land  could  be  achieved,  without  re- 
moving the  lands  Irom  economic  produc- 
tivity or  private  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  another  important  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  recognizes  the  need  to 
begin  using  our  fiood  plains  more  wisely 
and  dedicating  them  to  uses  which  in 
many  cases  will  not  require  the  construc- 
tion of  expensive  flood  control  structures. 
It  establishes  flood  plain  management 
as  a  recognized  method  of  avoiding  flood 
losses  and  provides  the  means  to  acquire 
and  manage  pubUc  use  easements  in 
floodable  areas.  By  employing  this 
method,  the  need  for  cosUy  flood  con- 
trol structures  is  negated  in  many  cases 
while  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  pub- 
lic-use areas  are  made  available  to  meet 
recreation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  growth  in 
population  projected  for  our  Nation  will 
take  place  in  areas  where  land  owner- 
ship is  already  mostly  in  private  hands. 
Every  reasonable  step  must  be  taken  to 
meet  the  outdoor  recreational  needs  of 
these  new  citizens.  Whenever  possible, 
their  needs  should  be  met  through  mak- 
ing maximum  multiple  use  of  our  land 
resources.  This  act  is  an  important  step 
in  this  direction.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1879 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Recreational  Water  Course  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  This  Act 
may   be   cited   as  the  "Recreational   Water 
Course  Act." 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  certain  water  courses 
of  the  Nation,  including  braided  river  chan- 
nels, intermittent  rivers,  predominantly  dry 
rivers,  and  dry  river  beds,  or  portions  thereof, 
together  with  their  Immediate  environs, 
possess  substantial  open  space  and  scenic, 
aesthetic,  recreational,  and  wildlife  values; 
and  that  certain  of  these  streams  shall  be 
managed  and  protected  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. The  Congress  declares  that  special  at- 
tention is  needed  to  conserve,  manage,  en- 
hance, and  protect  the  stream  channel, 
fragile  streambanks,  and  flood  plains  of  such 
rivers  and  water  courses. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  Imple- 
ment this  policy  by  instituting  a  National 
Recreational  Water  Course  System,  by  desig- 
nating initial  components  of  the  system,  by 
prescribing  methods  for  adding  other  com- 
ponents to  the  system,  and  by  establishing 
principles  for  the  management  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  system. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  National  Recreational 
Water  Course  System  shall  comprise  rivers, 
or  sections  of  rivers  (1)  that  are  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  (2)  that  are  designated 
as  recreational  water  courses  by  appropriate 
legislation  of  the  State  or  States  through 
which   they   flow,    provided    application   for 


Inclusion  Is  made  by  the  appropriate  State 
authority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  A  braided,  dry,  semi-dry,  or  intermit- 
tent river  area  or  other  water  course  shall  be 
eligible  for  inclusion  In  the  system  if  the 
stream  area  and  related  land  areas  Is  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  poeoess  sub- 
stantial recreational,  scenic,  aesthetic,  or 
wildlife  values,  provided  that  such  stream  or 
portion  thereof  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  or  for  one  or  more 
reasons,  has  not  been  included  In  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Existence  of  dams  or  other  water  resource 
developments  shall  not  preclude  eligibility 
for  Inclusion  of  any  stream  in  the  system. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers  and  ad- 
jacent land  thereto  are  hereby  designated 
for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Braided  Rivers 
Recreational  Systems: 

(1)  PUtte  River  (North  and  South), 
Nebraska;  the  entire  river. 

(2)  Canadian  River  (South  and  Deep  Pork 
branch).  Oklahoma;  the  entire  river. 

(3)  Clmmaron  River,  Oklahoma;  the  entire 
river. 

(4)  Powder  River,  Montana;  the  entire 
river. 

(5)  Yellowstone  River,  Montana;  the  en- 
tire river. 

Sec.  4.  Each  component  of  the  National 
Recreational  Water  Course  system  shall  be 
administered  in  such  manner  as  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  values  which  caused  It  to 
be  Included  in  said  system  vrtthout,  so  far 
as  Is  consistent  therewith,  limiting  other 
public  or  private  uses  that  do  not  substan- 
tially Interfere  with  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  these  values.  Primary  emphasis 
shall  be  placed  upon  management  of  the 
flood  plain  area  for  public  recreation  and 
for  conservation  and  protection  of  the  scenic, 
aesthetic  and  wildlife  values.  Management 
plans  shall  Include  a  system  of  zoning  to  es- 
tablish varying  degrees  of  Intensity  of  both 
public  and  private  uses  for  the  protection, 
enhancement,  and  development  of  the  area, 
based  on  Its  special  attributes.  Compatible 
public  and  private  uses  of  river  areas  shall 
be  permitted  to  co-exist,  and  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to,  grazing,  cultivation, 
residential  and  commercial  occupancy,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  camping,  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, sight-seeing,  nature  studies,  wildlife 
propagation,  and  operation  of  multi-terrain 
vehicles. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  conduct  Investigations  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  additions  to  the 
National  Recreational  Water  Course  System, 
including  those  streams  and  sections  of 
streams  on  both  public  and  private  land,  and 
submit  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  study  of  any  of  said  rivers  shall 
be  pursued  In  as  close  cooperation  with 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  affected  State 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  as  possible, 
shall  be  carried  on  Jointly  with  such  agencies 
if  request  for  such  Joint  study  Is  made  by  the 
State,  and  shall  Include  a  determination  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  State  or  Its  political 
subdivisions  might  participate  in  the  preser- 
vation and  administration  of  the  river 
should  It  be  proposed  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Recreational  Water  Course  System. 

(c)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consideration  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agencies  Involved  to  potential  na- 
tional recreational  water  course  systems,  and 
all  river  basic  and  project  plan  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  shall  consider  and 
discuss  any  such  potentials.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  shall  make  specific  studies  and  In- 
vestigations to  determine  which  additional 
recreational  water  course  systems  within  the 
United  States  shall  be  evaluated  in  planning 
reports  by  all  Federal  agencies  as  potential 
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alternative  xiBes  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  Involved. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
in  lands  within  the  authorized  boundaries 
of  any  component  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tional Water  Course  System  designated  in 
this  act,  or  hereafter  designed  for  inclusion 
in  the  system  by  act  of  Congress.  Lands  ac- 
quired in  fee  title  by  purchase  from  private 
land  owners  may  not  extend  beyond  the  50 
year  flood  plain  and  may  not  exceed  an  aver- 
age of  50  su;res  per  mile,  except  as  may  be 
necessary  for  achieving  flood  protection  of 
private  interests.  Lands  acquired  in  fee  title 
from  private  landowners,  except  those  ac- 
quired by  gift,  donation,  or  transfer  from 
other  units  of  government,  shall  be  limited 
to  those  lands  necessary  for  achieving  flood 
protection  of  private  interests.  Lands  ac- 
quired in  fee  title  from  private  landowners, 
except  those  acquired  by  gift,  donation,  or 
transfer  from  other  units  of  government, 
shall  be  limited  to  those  lands  necessary  for 
public  access  to  river  areas,  conservation  and 
bank  stabilization.  Improvements  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  flood  plain  manage- 
ment. 

Lands  acquired  in  fee  title  may  be  leased 
to  public  or  private  Interests  for  any  purpose 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  which  does 
not  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift  or  donation, 
scenic  and  recreational  easements  within  the 
authorized  boundaries  of  any  component  of 
the  National  Braided  Rivers  Recreation  Sys- 
tem as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  act.  but  ease- 
ments shall  not  normally  extend  beyond  the 
200  year  flood  plain  of  any  component.  Ac- 
quisition of  a  scenic  or  recreation  easement 
shall  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  right  to  control  the  use  of  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
public  use.  and  the  scenic,  recreational, 
aesthetic,  wildlife  and  open  space  values  of 
the  area,  but  such  control  shall  not  affect, 
without  the  owner's  consent,  any  regular  use 
exercised  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
easement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  exer- 
cise the  power  of  condemnation  when  neces- 
sary to  clear  title  or  acquire  easements  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  give  the  public 
access  to  the  river  and  to  permit  free  traverse 
throughout  the  length  of  the  area  or  of  se- 
lected segments  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  is- 
sue guidelines,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  for  protection  of  private  interests 
on  lands  on  which  easements  are  acquired, 
and  for  protection  of  values  set  forth  in  this 
act.  Standards  set  forth  In  such  guidelines 
shall  have  the  object  of  limiting  destructive 
recreational  uses,  new  commercial  or  indus- 
trial uses  and  development  which  may  be 
Inconsistent  with  designated  zoning  and 
classlflcation  of  a  river  area. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  specifi- 
cally prohibit  construction  of  multiple  pur- 
pose projects  within  any  component  of  the 
National  Recreational  Water  Course  System 
when  such  projects  have  substantial  benefit 
to  water  supplies,  flood  control,  recreation, 
flsh  and  wildlife.  Planning  for  such  projects 
shall  Include  full  consideration  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  act,  and  full  consid- 
eration and  compensation  for  benefits  fore- 
gone In  construction  of  such  new  projects. 

(b)  No  single  purpose  flood  control  proj- 
ect or  channel  Improvement  project  shall  be 
recommended  for  authorization  within  any 
component  of  the  National  Recreational  Wa- 
ter Course  System  when  such  project  would 
have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  upon  the 
values  for  which  any  component  of  the  sys- 
tem was  established.  Nothing  In  this  Act, 
however,  shall  preclude  licensing  of  or  as 
assistance  to  developments  above  or  below 
any  component  of  the  system  or  any  trlbu- 
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tary  thereto,  which  will  not  Invade  the  area 
or  unreasonably  diminish  the  open  space, 
scenic,  recreational,  aesthetic  or  wildlife 
values  of  the  area. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  en- 
courage and  assist  the  States,  in  formulating 
and  carrying  out  their  comprehensive  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plans  and  proposals 
for  financial  assistance  for  State  and  local 
projects  imder  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Pimd  Act  of  1965.  to  consider  the 
needs  and  opportunities  for  establishing 
State  and  local  recreational  water  course 
components.  He  shall  also  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  States,  political  sub- 
divisions and  private  Interests,  including 
non-profit  organizations,  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing such  components. 

Sec.  10  (a).  The  Secretary  of  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  pay  100%  of  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring lands  in  fee  title  for  necessary  man- 
agement and  development.  Including  devel- 
opment costs,  and  of  the  costs  of  acquiring 
scenic  and  recreational  easements  from 
monies  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Unrestricted  use  of  funds  available  In 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  shall 
be  permitted  for  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests In  lands  within  the  fiood  plain  of  a 
designated  component  of  the  system  by  State 
and  local  governmental  units,  provided  such 
lands  are  administered  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  this  act  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  accept,  by  gift  or  donation  from  land- 
owners, fee  title  to  lands,  or  scenic  and  rec- 
reational easements  on  lands  within  the  200 
year  flood  plain  of  any  component  of  the  sys- 
tem. Such  gift  or  donation  shall  constitute  a 
charitable  contribution,  the  full  and  fair 
market  value  of  which  may  be  applied  as  a 
direct  credit  against  Federal  Income  taxes 
owed  to  the  United  States.  Such  credits  may 
be  prorated  over  a  period  of  up  to  10  years 
at  the  landowner's  discretion. 

Sec.  11.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  Recreational  Water  Course  shall  mean 
any  braided  river.  Intermittent  river,  semi- 
dry  river  or  dry  river  bed,  or  any  other  river, 
creek  or  stream  course,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  together  with  Its  related  land  area 
offers  significant  public  recreational  poten- 
tial, but  does  not  meet  criteria  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem or  for  other  cause  has  not  been  Included 
In  that  system. 

(b)  Braided  River  shall  mean  any  river, 
stream  or  creek  characterized  by  dry  or  flow- 
ing Inter-twinlng  channels  in  the  stream 
bed,  which  create  a  braiding  effect. 

(c)  Intermittent,  dry  or  semi-dry  rivers 
shall  mean  any  river  or  river  area,  dry  or 
flowing,  characterized  by  a  stream  bed,  chan- 
nel or  course  Intermittently  covered  by 
water. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary but  not  more  than  $25,000,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
under  provisions  of  this  Act  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  such  lands  to  ticcompUsh  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.BENTSEN: 

S.  1880.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  armed  conflict. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  clarify  and  reaflBrm 
the  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress  in  declaring  war. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  stood 
silently  by  and  watched  Its  war  powers 
md  responsibilities  slowly  erode.  The 
framers    of    our    Constitution    clearly 


stated  in  article  1,  section  8,  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  Congress  must  accept  that 
duty.  The  President,  however,  must  have 
the  power  to  act  in  an  emergency,  such 
as  a  surprise  attack  or  in  the  protection 
of  American  lives,  but  one  man  should 
not  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility  for 
a  war.  I  propose  a  new  limit  for  the  Pres- 
ident's emergency  power.  Under  my  bill. 
^e  would  be  required  to  obtain  consent 
from  Congress  authorizing  and  approv- 
ing his  action  with  a  declaration  of  war 
within  30  days,  or  the  troops  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  apply  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  have  supported,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  support.  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  this  war 
has  shown  that  a  broad  base  of  support 
and  a  firm  national  commitment  are  nec- 
essary even  in  a  limited  war.  In  reaflBrm- 
ing  its  war  powers.  Congress  also  reaf- 
firms its  responsiveness  to  the  American 
people. 

We,  in  Congress,  can  and  should 
acknowledge  both  the  constitutional 
principle  disregarded  in  the  past  and  the 
practical  lessons  of  the  present.  We  must 
reassert  our  constitutional  powers  and 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  great  possibilities  of  a  confronta- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
inherent  in  legislation  which  I  offer  to- 
day. I  am  not  imaware  of  the  feelings 
about  this  measure  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

I  want  to  state  explicitly,  with  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  that  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  draw  that  line  for  any 
confrontation  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  I  want  to  say  specifically 
that  there  is  no  partisan  intent  herein. 
The  issue,  and  it  is  a  profound  issue, 
is  our  Constitution  and  the  powers  al- 
lotted to  the  legislative  branch,  and  to 
the  executive  branch,  in  the  making  of 
war. 

Our  Fathers,  in  their  strength  of  con- 
viction and  in  the  fear  the  power  of  one 
man  in  the  realm  of  committing  a  na- 
tion to  war,  very  providentially  gave  that 
power  to  more  than  one  man.  They  gave 
it  to  the  body  of  men:  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  my  intention  herein  is 
a  reaflirmation  of  that  power,  a  restate- 
ment of  the  right  of  sharing  that  awe- 
some power,  a  commitment  by  sharing  of 
responsibility  as  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1880 
A  bill  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent   to    use    the    Armed    Forces    of    the 
United  States  in  armed  conflict 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  except 
as  provided  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act, 
the  President  may  not  use  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  any  armed  conflict. 
Sec.  2.  The  President  may.  in  the  absence 
of  a  specific  authorization  by  law  as  provided 
m  section  3  of  this  Act,  use  the  Armed  Forces 
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of  the  United  States  m  conflict  to  the  ex- 
tent reasonably  necessary — 

(1)  to  repel  any  armed  attack  on  the 
United  States  by  the  forces  of  any  foreign 
government  or  power  and  to  take  action  that 
will  protect  the  United  States  against  future 
armed  attacks  by  such  foreign  government 
or  power; 

(2)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  by  forces  of  any 
foreign  government  or  power  and,  concur- 
rently, to  protect  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  against  any  imminent  danger 
of  future  attacks  by  the  forces  of  such  for- 
eign government  or  power; 

(3)  to  prevent  or  defend  against  an  Im- 
minent nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  the  forces  of  any  foreign  government  or 
power,  but  only  If  the  President  has  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  such  attack  Is 
Imminent;  and 

(4)  to  evacuate  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  country  In  which 
they  are  located  when  such  citizens  are  in 
such  country  with  the  express  or  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country  and 
their  lives  are  being  subjected  to  an  Immi- 
nent threat  by  such  government  or  by  per- 
sons or  forces  beyond  the  control  of  such 
government. 

Sec  3.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
armed  conflict  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of 
war  or  other  specific  statutory  authority,  but 
authority  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  armed  conflict  shall  not  be 
Inferred  from  any  provision  of  law.  Including 
any  provision  contained  In  any  appropria- 
tion Act,  unless  such  provision  speclflcally 
authorizes  the  use  of  such  forces  In  armed 
conflict. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  used  in  armed  con- 
flict under  any  of  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed In  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promptly  report  that  fact  to  the 
Congress  and  shall  Include  In  such  report  a 
detailed  account  of  the  reasons  for  so  using 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  his 
estimate  of  the  scope  of  the  armed  confilct, 
and  the  Justification  for  the  use  of  such 
forces  under  section  2  of  this  Act.  Upon  re- 
ceiving any  such  report,  the  Congress  shall 
decide,  within  thirty  days  after  the  first  day 
on  which  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
were  committed  to  armed  conflict,  whether 
the  authority  to  so  use  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  extended  or  terminated.  The  follow- 
ing procedures  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
such  question: 

(1)  Any  bill  or  resolution,  authorizing  the 
continued  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  armed 
confilct  under  authority  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall,  if  co-sponsored  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Congress  In  which  such  bill  or 
resolution  originates,  be  considered  reported 
to  the  fioor  of  such  House  no  later  than  one 
day  following  its  introduction;  unless  the 
Members  of  such  House  determine  otherwise 
by  yeas  and  nays;  and  any  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution referred  to  a  committee  after  having 
passed  one  House  of  Congress  shall  be  con- 
sidered reported  from  such  committee  within 
one  day  after  it  is  referred  to  such  commit- 
tee, unless  the  Members  of  the  House  refer- 
ring it  to  committee  determine  otherwise  by 
yeas  and  nays. 

(2)  Any  bill  or  resolution  reported  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  Immediately  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  House  to  which  It  Is  reported,  and 
shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  days  after 
such  report,  unless  such  House  shall  deter- 
mine otherwise  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  be  used  In  any  armed  con- 
flict under  any  of  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  section  2  of  this  Act  for  any  period 
exceeding  thirty  days  after  the  first  day  on 


which  such  forces  were  first  engaged  In  such 
conflict  unless  the  Congress  has  speclflcally 
authorized  the  use  of  such  Armed  Forces 
In  such  conflict  for  a  longer  period. 

Sec  5.  "Whenever  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict In  any  foreign  country,  the  President 
shall,  so  long  as  such  forces  continue  to  be 
so  engaged,  report  to  the  Congress  periodi- 
cally on  the  status  of  the  armed  conflict  as 
well  as  on  the  scope  and  expected  duration 
of  such  conflict,  but  In  no  event  shall  he  re- 
port to  the  Congress  less  often  than  every 
six  months. 

Sec  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  the  armed  conflict  In  the  Republic 
South  Vietnam  In  which  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  were  engaged  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  military  activities  carried  our  against 
the  military  forces  of  North  'Vietnam,  or 
against  forces  allied  with  North  Vietnam,  In 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  the  wa- 
ters surrounding  the  Indochina  Peninsula, 
so  long  as  such  military  activities  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  conflict  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  above. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"armed  conflict"  Includes  (1)  land,  air, 
and  naval  actions  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  against  the  military 
forces  or  civilians  of  any  forele:n  country  or 
government. 

(2)  the  deployment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  United 
States  under  circumstances  that  present  a 
reasonable  posslbUlty  of  the  use  of  arms 
against  the  military  or  civilian  forces  of  a 
foreign  country  or  government,  and  (3)  the 
assignment  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  accompany,  com- 
mand, coordinate,  or  participate  In  the 
movement  of  regular  or  Irregular  military 
forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  govern- 
ment when  such  military  forces  are  engaged 
In  any  form  of  combat  activity. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  in- 
dependent scientific  studies  of  the  impact 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  upon  the  en- 
vironment; to  prohibit  the  operation  of 
any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  until  and  unless  the  Congress  de- 
termines from  independent  scientific 
studies  that  the  operation  of  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  will  not  have  immediate 
or  long-range  adverse  effects  upon  the 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

SUPERSONIC     ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION     ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  is  spending  valuable 
time  discussing  public  fimding  of  two 
supersonic  transport  prototypes,  only  a 
few  weeks  after  the  issue  was  resolved  by 
Congress. 

The  same  arguments  are  being  pre- 
sented on  the  same  issues.  The  only  new 
bit  of  information  is  that  the  public 
price  tag  has  now  escalated.  We  are  told 
that  it  will  cost  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  to  build  the  prototypes, 
and  that  Federal  support  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  the  production  stage. 

Even  at  this  late  date  no  constructive 
steps  have  been  taken  to  resolve  the  se- 
rious environmental  questions  that  have 
been  repeatedly  raised  by  distinguished 
scientists.  The  proponents  of  the  SST 
do  not  seem  yet  to  realize  that  it  was  the 


environmental  issue  that  finally  tipped 
the  balance  against  the  SST. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  whole  debate 
is  that  the  administration  could  have 
secured  the  votes  to  complete  the  two 
prototypes  if  it  had  given  the  Congress 
firm  assurances  that  a  careful,  in-depth 
environmental  study  would  be  made  by 
a  qualified  group  of  independent  sci- 
entists and  that  no  construction  beyond 
the  prototypes  would  be  permitted  if  the 
environmentsd  study  was  negative. 

For  reasons  that  have  never  been 
made  clear  to  me  the  administration  did 
not  face  up  to  this  issue  although  it  was 
repeatedly  called  to  their  attention  over 
a  period  of  several  months  prior  to  the 
vote  in  March.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
think  the  issue  was  important.  In  any 
event,  they  quite  obviously  misjudged 
congressional  concern  over  this  issue. 

The  most  damaging  blow  to  the  SST 
cause  was  struck  by  the  administra- 
tion itself  when  it  refused  to  make  pub- 
lic the  Garwin  report  by  a  group  of  sci- 
entists commissioned  to  make  a  study 
for  the  administration.  One  could  only 
conclude  that  the  report  made  a  telling 
case  against  the  SST.  How  could  the 
Congress  be  expected  to  vote  public 
moneys  to  continue  a  project  while  the 
administration  refused  to  make  available 
a  report  of  its  own  scientific  committee? 
Furthermore,  Dr.  Garwin,  Chairman  of 
the  Science  Committee,  testified  before 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
stating  that  while  he  v/as  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose  the  contents  of  the  Garwin 
committee  report  it  was  his  personal 
opinion  that  the  SST  should  not  be 
built. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  impor- 
tant imresolved  environmental  issue  that 
the  country  must  ultimately  face  up  to 
whether  or  not  an  American  SST  is  ever 
built.  If  the  Russian  or  the  British- 
French  planes  are  ultimately  put  into 
commercial  use,  the  environmental  im- 
plications of  both  the  sonic  boom  and 
stratographic  pollution  are  of  such  global 
significance  that  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible to  ignore  the  issue. 

A  large  fleet  of  SST's  would  introduce 
water  vapor  and  exhaust  pollutants  into 
the  fragile,  stable  stratosphere.  Reputa- 
ble scientists  calculate  that  500  SST's 
would  increase  total  stratospheric  water 
vapor  by  10  percent  and  as  much  as  60 
percent  in  heavily  traveled  portions  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

What  effect  this  and  chemical  pollu- 
tants will  have,  nobody  knows.  Scientists 
raise  the  possibility,  however,  that  the 
pollutants  may  change  the  temperature 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  This, 
quite  obviously,  Is  a  massive  gamble 
which  we  have  no  moral  right  to  take. 

The  whole  issue  of  the  sonic  boom  re- 
mains unresolved  with  little  prospect  that 
it  will  be.  This  alone  is  sufficient  cause 
to  halt  development. 

The  SST,  traveling  1,500  miles  per 
hour,  trails  a  shattering  continuous  sonic 
boom  of  2.5  to  3.5  pounds  per  square  foot 
over  an  area  50  miles  wide.  Put  another 
way,  each  acre  of  Ismd  and  water  along 
the  way  will  be  subjected  to  130,000 
pounds  of  sonic  boom. 

It  is  already  agreed  that  such  pres- 
sure is  intolerable  to  humans  and  ani- 
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mals  alike.  Thus,  supersonic  overlland 
flights  will  have  to  be  barred,  substan- 
tially reducing  the  SST's  usefuliiess, 
since  speed  Is  its  only  virtue.  i 

That  leaves  over-ocean  flights,  t^he 
ocean,  itself,  is  a  great  living  body  cbm- 
posed  of  innumerable  fragile,  intricate, 
interdependent  life  systems.  If  vast  areas 
of  the  ocean  are  blasted  hourly  with  130,- 
000  pounds  of  sonic  boom  per  acreJ  no 
one  can  predict  the  consequences.  But  it 
would  be  a  foolhardy  enterprise  to  laiMch 
without  many  years  of  study.  J 

Any  rational,  scientific  apprc»ch 
would  have  to  start  with  the  assumption 
that  this  massive  environmental  intru- 
sion is  likely  to  be  disastrous.  This  lis  a 
moral  question  of  global  proportions  ^at 
concerns  the  status  of  aU  living  creatures, 
not  Just  human  beings. 

As   one   of    the   two   so-called 
superpowers,  we  have  the  burden  ol 
sponsible  leadership. 

Certainly,  we  have  the  obligation 
everything  we  legitimately  can  wi( 
our  sphere  of  influence  to  prevent  a  gi _ . 
al  experiment  that  may  adversely  affect 
us  all.  No  single  country  has  political 
Jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  ocmjis 
or  the  stratosphere,  nor  even  a  sianif- 
icant  part  of  either.  J 

Legislation  is  needed  now  to  authorize 
an  in-depth,  environmental  study  by  a 
qualified  group  of  scientists  outside]  the 
Government  and  independent  of  ita|  di- 
rection. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
would  create  a  clvU  supersonic  em 
mental  study  commission  made  uj 
nine  members  appointed  by  the 
dent  from  a  list  of  qualified  sciei 
submitted  to  the  Council  on  Environ 
tal  Quality  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.       , 

The  commission  will  work  as  an  iiide- 
pendent,  scientific  Investigative  force  and 
will  report  its  findings  to  Congress  and 
the  public.  Unless  it  is  found  that  more 
time  is  required,  there  will  be  a  final 
commission  report  within  3  years.jln- 
terim  reports  will  be  made  to  Congress 
yearly.  | 

During  the  period  of  the  study,  no  civil 
supersonic  transport  shall  be  permitted 
to  use  any  airport  facilities  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  th?  Ur^ted 
States.  J 

When  the  commission  completes  its 
studies  and  reports  Its  findings  and  con- 
clusions to  the  public  and  the  Congtess, 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  ban  and  decide  the  issue  on  the|  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  superi)nlc 
flight  upon  the  basis  of  rational,  inde- 
pendent, scientific  study.  I 

If  we  are  going  to  stop  an  American 
SST  flying  and  production  because  of 
potential  environmental  dangers,  then 
it  is  reasonable  to  firmly  refuse  to  alllow 
any  commercial  SST's  to  use  U.S.  facil- 
ities until  the  serious  environmental 
questions  are  resolved.  j 

As  a  world  power,  we  have  the  burden 
of  moral,  responsible  leadership  t<^  do 
everything  we  legitimately  can  within  our 
sphere  of  Influence  to  prevent  a  gljobal 
experiment  that  may  adversely  alfect 
us  all. 

Since  we  share  the  world  envlronitient 


together,  we  must  share  the  responsibility 
of  its  protection.  If  none  of  us  assiune  this 
responsibility,  then  we  surely  will  experi- 
ence the  world's  envirormiental  destruc- 
tion together. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1881 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  Independent  scientific 
studies  of  the  Impact  of  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  upon  the  environment;  to  prohibit 
the  operation  of  any  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  until  and  unless  the 
Congress  determines  from  Independent  sci- 
entific studies  that  the  operation  of  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  will  not  have  Immedi- 
ate or  long-range  adverse  effects  upon  the 
environment,  and  for  other  piuposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT   TITLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  os  the 
•'Supersonic  Environmental  Protection  Act." 

DECLABATION    OF    POLICY    AND    PtJEPOSK 

Sue.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(a)  International  air  carriers  of  the  world 
are  at  various  stages  of  planning  the  pur- 
chase of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  which  will 
operate  In  International  commerce  at  strato- 
spheric levels  and  supersonic  speeds  and 
will  fly  within  the  territorial  Jiirlsdlctlon  of 
the  United  States; 

(b)  the  operation  of  clvU  supersonic  air- 
craft will  Inject  into  the  stratosphere  quan- 
tities of  water  vapor,  sulfur  dioxide,  hydro- 
carbons, and  other  solid  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances which  may  compromise  the  stability 
and  Integrity  of  the  stratosphere  and  have 
a  deleterioxis  effect  upon  the  earth's  cUmate; 

(c)  the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft produces  the  phenomena  of  sonic 
booms,  a  contlnuoxis  series  of  short,  sharp 
shock  waves  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  be- 
neath the  aircraft  flight  path,  which  may 
have  serious  detrimental  efTects  upon  the  hu- 
man animal  populations  and  the  ecology  of 
the  area  of  the  earth  subjected  to  continuous 
repetition  of  sonic  booms; 

(d)  the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft wotUd  produce  increased  levels  of  noise 
In  areas  adjacent  to  points  of  landing  and 

(e)  the  full  nature  and  extent  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  and  the  ecological  con- 
sequences which  may  result  from  the  opera- 
tion of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  In  intema- 
tlotnal  commerce  and  within  the  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
resolved; 

(f)  the  environmental  Impact  and  ecolog- 
ical consequences  which  may  result  from  the 
opwatlon  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  are  of 
a  national  and  global  dimension; 

(g)  the  preservation  and  Improvement  of 
national  and  global  environmental  quality 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  priority  and  ne- 
cessity; 

(h)  the  United  States  should  promote  co- 
operative Intematlonl  efforts  to  resolve  all 
Issuee  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  In  International  com- 
merce and,  m  particular,  should  provide  in- 
ternational leadership  to  preserve  the  world 
environment  from  unforeseen  or  Ignored  con- 
sequences of  the  operation  of  civil  supersonic 
aircraft; 

(1)  Congress  should  create  a  commission  of 
qualified  Independent  scientists  to  conduct 
full  and  comprehensive  studies  of  the  envi- 
ronmental and  ecological  Impact — both  Im- 


mediate and  long-range;  global  aa  well  a« 
national — of  the  operation  of  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  in  International  commerce: 
and 

(J)  the  operation  of  any  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  within  the  territorial  juridlctlon  of 
the  United  Statee  should  be  prohibited  until 
and  unless  the  Congress  determines  from 
the  report (8)  of  the  commission  of  qualified 
Independent  scientists  that  the  oi>eratlon  of 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  wUl  not  have  Im- 
mediate or  long-range  adverse  effects  upon 
the  national  or  global  environment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  TlUe  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  aa  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1421-1431) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"ENVIRONMENTAL    QUALITICATIONS    FOR    OPERA- 
TION   OF    CIVIL    8T7PEHSONIC    AIRCRAFT 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
and  section  613 — 

"(1)  the  term  'clvU  supersonic  aircraft* 
means  any  aircraft  designed  and  Intended 
for  operation  In  civil  aviation  at  supersonic 
.speeds; 

"(2)  the  term  'supersonic  speed'  means  a 
speed  In  excess  of  the  speed  of  sound  at 
the  altitude  at  which  an  aircraft  Is  operating; 

"(3)  the  term  'stratosphere'  means  the 
upper  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  above 
seven  miles,  more  or  less  (depending  on  lati- 
tude, season,  tuid  weather) ,  In  which  temper- 
ature changes  but  little  with  altitude  and 
clouds  of  water  never  form  naturally; 

"(4)  the  term  'sonic  boom*  means  the 
Shockwave  produced  and  apparent  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  a  wave 
of  short,  sharp  increases  In  atmospheric  pres- 
sure  (known  as  'overpressure'  and  usually 
measured  In  the  United  States  In  jxiunds  per 
square  foot)  at  a  given  point,  created  by 
the  operation  of  an  aircraft  at  supersonic 
speed; 

"(6)  the  term  'stratospheric  pollution* 
means  the  emission  Into  the  stratosphere  by 
a  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  in  any  quantity 
whatever,  of  water  vapor,  s\ilfur  dioxide,  hy- 
drocarbons, or  other  solid  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances not  found  or  occurring  In  the  strat- 
osphere In  nature,  or  the  emission  into  the 
stratosphere  of  substances  found  or  occur- 
ring there  in  nature  In  quantities,  qualities, 
or  mixtures  detrimentally  larger  than  or  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  found  or  occur 
in  nature. 

"PBOHIBrnON 

"(b)  No  civil  supersonic  aircraft  shall  be 
operated  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
Of  the  United  States  until  and  unless  the 
Congress  determines  from  Independent  scien- 
tific studies,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Civil  Supersonic  Environmental 
Study  Commission,  as  provided  for  In  section 
613,  that  the  operation  of  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  will  not  have  Immediate  or  long- 
range  adverse  effects  upon  the  environment. 

"CIVIL   SUPERSONIC  ENVIRONMENTAL  8TUDT 
COMMISSION 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  ae  the  'Civil  Su- 
personic Environmental  Study  Oommlsslon' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission') . 

"(b)(1)  The  Oommlsslon  shall  consist  of 
nine  members,  apjwlnted  by  the  President 
from  a  list  of  Individuals  submitted  to  the 
Covmcll  on  Environmental  Quality  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
The  Individual  members  shall  be  scientifically 
qualified,  preferably  with  expertise  In  the 
fields  of  aeronautics  or  the  environment,  or 
both,  and  shall  not  have  had  any  previous 
major  Involvement  In  the  civil  supersonic 
program. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  member  of  the 
Commission  as  Chairman  and  one  member 
of  the  Commission  as  Vice  Chairman. 
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"(3)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

"(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  President. 

"(c)  (1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

"(2)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenfies,  Including  per 
diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  probable  and 
actual  impact  of  the  operation  of  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  upon  the  environment,  with 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  pos- 
sible long-range  global  effects,  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  from  any 
possible  adverse  consequences  of  the  opera- 
tion of  civil  supersonic  aircraft. 

"(2)  Within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  Congress  de- 
cides that  more  time  is  required,  the  Com- 
mission shall  report  to  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations.  The 
Oommlsslon  is  also  directed  to  make  annual 
Interim  reports  to  the  Congress,  and  all  re- 
ports of  the  Commission  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic. The  Commission  shall  terminate  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  It  submits  Its 
final  report  to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  serving  on  the  Oom- 
mlsslon. 

"(f)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  governing  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  and  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title: 
and 

"(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
$75  per  day  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties  for  the 
Commission.  While  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness In  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Commission  such  persons  so  employed  shall 
be  allowed  expenses  of  travel.  Including  per 
diem  Instead  of  subsistence.  In  accordance 
with  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy any  information  and  assistance  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions;  and  such 
department  or  agency  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  furnish  such  information  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Commission  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  any  other  mem- 
ber when  acting  as  Chairman. 

"(h)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  such  sums,  not  In 
excess  of  $27,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating 


to  title  VI  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  612.  Environmental  qualifications  for 
operation  of  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

"Sec.  613.  Civil  Supersonic  Environmental 
Study  Commission." 

REQUIREMXirr  FOR  SPECIFIC  AUTBORIZATIOM  FOB 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CIVIL  STTFISfiONIC  AIRCRAFT 

Sec.  4.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1971,  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  development 
of  any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  for  such  purpose  and  for 
such  year  by  Act  of  Congress. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1882.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  bounda- 
ries of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

EXPANSION   OF   GRAND   CANTON    NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  4  years  ago, 
when  I  first  introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
pand Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  the 
principal  threat  to  the  park  was  that  it 
would  be  marred  by  the  construction  of 
giant  dams  in  connection  with  a  water 
project  for  central  Arizona. 

While  there  are  still  some  proponents 
of  dam  construction  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, the  threat  has  eased,  because  Con- 
gress foimd  a  way  to  provide  water  to 
central  Arizona  without  scarring  the 
truly  unique  wonder  of  nature  which  the 
Grand  Canyon  represents. 

Grand  Canyon  was  preserved  from  the 
dams  largely,  because  of  its  popularity 
among  tourists  from  all  sections  of  the 
coimtry.  But  that  same  popularity  to- 
day represents  a  threat  to  the  park.  The 
present  park  area  is  in  danger  of  being 
damaged  by  an  overabundance  of  tour- 
ists. 

For  example,  the  number  of  persons 
who  took  boat  trips  through  the  can- 
yon increased  from  547  in  1965  to  9.300 
in  1970.  There  have  been  proportionate 
increases  in  the  back  country  use  and 
for  the  first  time  the  National  Park 
Service  has  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  of  persons  on  certain  trails 
during  peak  periods  to  prevent  gross 
overcrowding. 

To  meet  this  problem,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing my  bill  to  approximately  triple 
the  size  of  the  present  park  and  to  bring 
administration  of  the  canyon  imder  a 
more  unified  management. 

Administration  of  the  canyon  is  now 
divided  among  five  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  a  National  Forest,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  three  Indian 
reservations,  and  the  State  of  Arizona. 

My  bill  would  protect  the  important 
side  canyons  and  plateau  areas  as  well 
as  the  main  gorge  and  would  permit  the 
whole  canyon  area  to  be  managed  on  an 
intelligible  and  coordinated  basis. 

Specifically,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
includes  the  following: 

First.  The  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
River  as  it  flows  through  the  canyon — 
including  all  potential  dam  sites  in  Mar- 
ble Gorge  and  the  Lower  Granite 
(jorge — from  Lees  Ferry  to  Grand  Wash 
Cliffs; 

Second.  The  major  side  canyons:  Paria, 


Kanab,  Navasu,  Whitmore,  and  Para- 
shant; 

Third.  The  significant  sections  of  the 
north  rim  plateaus:  Kaibab,  Uinkarets, 
and  Shivwits; 

Fourth.  Toroweap  Valley,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  approaches  to  the 
canyon  rim,  in  an  area  of  interesting  vol- 
canic remnants. 

My  bill  will  expand  the  national  park 
from  its  present  673,575  acres  to  one  con- 
sisting of  2.14  million  acres.  The  extend- 
ed park  also  will  include  the  lands  which 
comprise  both  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
Maiisle  Canyon  National  Monuments, 
which  together  total  over  200,000  acres. 
All  but  90,000  acres  of  the  land  to  be 
included  in  the  expanded  park  are  cur- 
rently owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  50,000  acres  of  State-owned 
land  included  in  the  park  could  be  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  donation,  or  ex- 
change. My  bill  expressly  provides  that 
they  not  be  acquired  by  condemnation. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  40,- 
000  acres  of  privately  owned  land  in- 
cluded in  the  park  boundaries  would  be- 
come Federal  land  as  soon  as  the  bill  be- 
comes law  and  owners  would  be  reim- 
bursed at  then-prevailing  prices.  This 
would  prevent  the  artificial  ballooning  of 
land  prices  that  has  plagued  Federal 
acquisition  of  parkland  in  the  past. 

Since  much  of  the  area  is  wild,  my  bill 
includes  a  study  to  determine  whether 
any  portions  of  the  park  should  be  rec- 
ommended for  inclusion  in  the  national 
wilderness  system.  My  bill  would  also  re- 
peal any  permission  for  reclamation 
projects  within  the  national  park. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  lands  of  the 
Havasupai,  Hualapai,  or  Navajo  tribes 
wUl  be  taken  for  the  expanded  park. 

In  the  past  I  have  quoted  the  remark 
made  more  than  30  years  ago  by  J.  B, 
Priestley  ^at — 

Every  member  or  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  remind  himself,  with 
triumphant  pride,  that  he  Is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

As  "staff  members,"  we  have  protect- 
ed the  Grand  Canyon  from  dams. 

Now  we  must  move  on  to  discharge  the 
remainder  of  our  responsibility  by  en- 
larging the  park  and  strengthening  its 
management  so  that  it  will  be  able  to 
withstand  the  burdens  of  its  own  popu- 
larity. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)  : 
S.  1883.  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  be- 
tween the  several  States  relating  to  taxa- 
tion of  multistate  taxpayers;  to  provide 
a  formula  for  taxing  multistate  tax- 
payers for  States  not  entering  into  this 
compact;  to  require  certain  sellers  to  col- 
lect sales  and  use  taxes;  and  for  other 
related  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

INTERSTATE    TAXATION    ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Allott  and  myself, 
we  are  introducing  today  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  permit  a  compact 
oetween  the  several  States  relating  to 
taxation  of  multistate  taxpayers;  to  pro- 
vide a  formula  for  taxing  multistate  tax- 
payers for  States  not  entering  into  this 
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compact;  to  require  certain  sellers  to 
collect  sales  and  use  taxes ;  and  for  other 
related  purposes. 

This  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
one  which  I  introduced  in  August  1969, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  17  other  Mem- 
bers and  it  is  an  Improved  version  of  bills 
intended  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
which  I  introduced  in  February  1969,  and 
April  1967.  My  remarks  made  at  the  time 
of  introduction  of  these  previous  bills  are 
generally  applicable  now.  However,  as  I 
shall  show  in  the  course  of  my  present 
remarks,  the  States  have  made  further 
substantial  progress  in  attaining  uni- 
formity in  taxation  of  multistate  tax- 
payers, progress  which  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  encourage  be  continued 
through  the  congressional  support  as 
embodied  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  seeks  congressional  consent 
for  State  compacts  which  would  achieve 
certain  enumerated  purposes.  Basically, 
those  purposes  would  be  to  facilitate  pro- 
per determination  of  State  and  local  tax 
liability,  to  promote  uniformity  or  com- 
patibility of  State  tax  systems,  to  facili- 
tate the  multistate  taxpayer's  conveni- 
ence and  compliance  regarding  taxing 
procedures,  and  to  avoid  duplication  of 
taxation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  give  the 
States  congressional  consent  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  agencies  for  administra- 
tion and  research. 

The  compact  with  which  the  bill  is 
concerned  is  the  multistate  tax  com- 
pact, and  it  has  been  enacted  by  22 
States.  In  one  of  these  States,  the  com- 
pact is  made  subject  to  the  express  con- 
sent of  Congress,  This  enactment  by  21 
States  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  enact- 
ment by  only  16  States  in  February  cf 
1969  and  by  only  foiu:  States  in  April  of 
1967.  It  is  expected  that  some  additional 
large  industrial  States  will  enact  the 
compact  this  year  and  the  outlook  is  good 
that  at  least  six  more  will  do  so  next  year. 
These  new  members  are  expected  to  be 
drawn  from  the  12  States  which  are  pres- 
ently participating  in  commission  activ- 
ities as  associate  members  upon  the  re- 
quest of  their  respective  Governors.  The 
phenomenal  success  with  which  the 
States  have  been  able  to  join  in  this  co- 
operative effort,  and  all  in  just  a  period 
of  4  years,  is  unmatched  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  enactment  of  imiform  State  laws. 
The  multistate  tax  compact  has  for 
its  basic  objectives  the  provision  of  solu- 
tions and  additional  facilities  for  dealing 
with  tax  problems  of  multistate  busi- 
nesses. More  important  in  the  long  run, 
the  compact  establishes  mechanisms  for 
meeting  multistate  tax  problems  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  for  solving  future 
problems  as  they  arise.  The  compact 
deals  most  Immediately  with  income, 
capital  stock,  gross  receipts,  and  sales 
and  use  taxation.  It  provides,  also,  for 
certain  study,  recommendatory,  and 
service  features  that  may  be  applied  to 
other  State  and  local  taxes  as  well. 

One  of  the  principal  measiu-es  for  im- 
provements— that  is,  simplification  of 
taxpayer  compliance  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  double  taxa- 
tion— in  the  income  tax  field  is  the  Uni- 
form Division  of  Income  for  Tax  Pur- 
poses Act.  The  compact  would  permit  any 
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multistate  taxpayer,  at  his  option,  to  em- 
ploy the  Uniform  Act  for  allocations  and 
apportionments  involving  party  States  or 
their  subdivisions.  Each  party  State  could 
retain  its  existing  division  of  income  pro- 
visions but  would  be  required  to  make  the 
Uniform  Act  available  to  any  taxpayer 
wisliing  to  use  it.  Consequently,  any  tax- 
payer could  obtain  the  benefits  of  multi- 
jurisdictional  uniformity  whenever  he 
might  want  it.  The  Uniform  Act  has  been 
adopted  in  27  of  the  43  corporate  income 
tax  States  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  either  through  adoption  of  the 
compact  or  through  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
fonn  Act  alone.  In  addition,  five  States 
which  do  not  yet  have  a  net  income  tax 
have  adopted  the  Uniform  Act  which  will 
be  effective  upon  enaction  of  a  State  in- 
come tax,  making  a  total  of  33  enactions 
of  the  Uniform  Act.  This  is  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  16  States  which  had 
adopted  the  Uniform  Act  in  April  of  1967. 
The  compact  also  provides  for  an  arbi- 
tration procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
such  disputes  as  may  arise.  Taxpayers 
would  have  the  choice  of  either  using  the 
arbitration  procedure  or  pursuing  a  judi- 
cial remedy. 

The  compact  further  aids  uniformity 
by  providing  for  the  making  of  advisory 
adrninistrative  niles  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  any  uniform  provisions  of 
State  laws. 

A  number  of  reforms  already  adopted 
widely  would  be  made  universal  among 
the  party  States  by  the  compact.  For  ex- 
ample, credits  for  sales  taxes  paid  to 
other  jurisdictions,  provision  for  a  small 
taxpayer  to  elect  to  pay  a  tax  on  gross 
sales  in  lieu  of  net  income,  and  relief  of 
vendors  from  collection  of  sales  or  use 
taxes  upon  good  faith  acceptance  of  an 
exemption  certificate  would  be  assured. 
The  matter  of  efficiency  of  tax  audits 
with  concomitant  convenience  to  tax- 
payers, long  has  been  a  subject  of  inter- 
est. The  compact  would  make  single 
audits  possible  on  a  multistate  basis,  in 
those  States  choosing  to  become  parties 
to  a  cooperative  audit  article. 

While  many  of  the  compact's  provi- 
sions would  be  self -executing,  some  would 
require  the  conduct  of  research  informa- 
tional and  implementing  activities.  For 
these  purposes,  the  compact  would  es- 
tablish a  multistate  tax  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  party 
States  having  responsibility  in  multi- 
state  tax  matters.  Although  this  inter- 
state administrative  agency  is  new  in 
the  tax  field,  there  are  already  a  number 
of  interstate  administrative  agencies, 
some  with  many  years  of  successful  op- 
eration. The  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity which  now  operates  and  manages  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  worth  of  trans- 
portation and  related  public  works  is  the 
oldest  example.  It  is  now  46  years  old. 
Multistate  commissions  with  large  num- 
bers of  member  States  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fields  of  education,  natural  re- 
source developments  and  management, 
and  pollution  control.  Several  compacts 
have  a  membership  of  all  or  almost  all 
the  States.  These  include  the  interstate 
compact  for  the  supervision  of  parolees 
and  probationers,  the  interstate  compact 
on  juveniles,  and  the  interstate  compact 
on  mental  health.  Accordingly,  there  Is 


a  considerable  body  of  experience  for  a 
multistate  tax  compact  and  its  com- 
mission to  draw  upon. 

The  multistate  ta-  compact  is  a  re- 
sponsible answer  of  the  States  to  the 
shortcomings  of  State  tax  laws  as  they 
affect  multistate  businesses.  It  is  intended 
to  assure  equitable  treatment  of  tax- 
payers, facilitate  their  compliance  with 
tax  laws,  and  provide  means  of  avoiding 
or  settUng  multistate  tax  disputes  while 
preserving  intact  the  taxing  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  and  local  governments. 

I  recognize  that,  after  hearings  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  improvements  or 
modifications  in  the  bill  may  be  found 
to  be  desirable.  But,  no  matter  what  the 
final  form  of  consent  legislation  may  be, 
I  feel  that  Congress  should  give  support 
and  encouragement  to  the  States'  efforts 
to  solve  the  problems  of  taxation  of 
multistate  businesses  through  the  com- 
pact approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks  along  with  information  pro- 
vided me  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1883 
A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  between  the  sev- 
eral states  relating  to  taxation  of  multi- 
state  taxpayers;   to  provide  a  formula  for 
taxing  multistate  taxpayers  for  States  not 
entering    Into    this    compact;    to    require 
certain    sellers    to   collect    sales    and    use 
taxes;  and  for  other  related  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Taxation 
Act". 

TITLE  I— CONSENT  TO  ENTER  INTO 
COMPACT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  consents  to  any  two 

or   more   States    of   the    United    States   to 

negotiate  and  enter  into  the  Multistate  Tax 

Compact,  which  Is  substantially  as  follows: 

"MULTISTATE  TAX  COMPACT 

"ARTICLE  I 

"PURPOSES 

"The  purposes  of  this  compact  are  to: 
"1.  Facilitate  proper  determination  of 
State  and  local  tax  liability  of  multistate 
taxpayers.  Including  the  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  tax  bases  and  settlement  of 
apportionment  disputes. 

"2.  Promote  uniformity  or  compatibility 
In  significant  components  of  tax  systems. 

"3.  Facilitate  taxpayer  convenience  and 
compliance  In  the  filing  of  tax  returns  and 
In  other  phases  of  tax  administration. 

"4.  Avoid  duplicative  taxation. 

"ARTICLE  n.  DEFINITIONS 

"As  used  In  this  compact: 

"1.  'State'  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  Territory 
or  Possession  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  'Subdivision'  means  any  governmental 
unit  or  special  district  of  a  State. 

"3.  'Taxpayer'  means  any  corporation,  part> 
nershlp,  firm,  association,  governmental  unit 
or  agency  or  person  acting  as  a  business 
entity  In  more  than  one  State. 

"4.  'Income  tax'  means  a  tax  imposed  on 
or  measured  by  net  income  including  any 
tax  Imposed  on  or  measured  by  an  amount 
arrived  at  by  deducting  expenses  from  gross 
Income,  one  or  more  forms   of   which  ex- 
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penses  are  not  specifically  and  directly  related 
to  particular  transactions. 

"5.  'Capital  stock  tax'  means  a  tax  meas- 
ured in  any  way  by  the  capital  of  a  corpo- 
r»tlon  considered  In  Its  entirety. 

"6.  'Gross  receipts  tax'  means  a  tax.  other 
than  a  sales  tax,  which  Is  Imposed  on  or 
measured  by  the  gross  volume  of  business,  in 
terms  of  gross  receipts  or  In  other  terms,  and 
In  the  determination  of  which  no  deduction 
Is  allowed  which  would  constitute  the  tax  on 
income  tax. 

"7.  'Sales  tax"  means  a  tax  imposed  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  for  a  consideration 
of  ownership,  possession  or  custody  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  or  the  rendering  of 
services  measured  by  the  price  of  the  tan- 
ible  personal  property  transferred  or  services 
rendered  and  which  Is  required  by  State  or 
local  law  to  be  separately  stated  from  the 
sales  price  by  the  seller,  or  which  Is  custom- 
arily separately  stated  from  the  sales  price, 
but  does  not  Include  a  tax  Imposed  exclusive- 
ly on  the  sale  of  a  specifically  Identified  com- 
modity or  article  or  class  of  commodities  or 
articles. 

"8.  'Use  tax'  means  a  nonrecurring  tax, 
other  than  a  sales  tax,  which  (a)  Is  Im- 
posed on  or  with  respect  to  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  or  power  over  tan- 
gible personal  property  incident  to  the  own- 
ership, possession  or  custody  of  that  prop- 
erty or  the  leasing  of  that  property  from 
another  including  any  consumption,  keeping, 
retention,  or  other  use  of  tangible  personal 
property  and  (b)  is  complementary  to  a  sales 
tax. 

"0.  'Tax'  means  an  income  tax,  capital 
stock  tax,  gross  receipts  tax,  sales  tax,  use 
tax,  and  any  other  tax  which  has  a  multi- 
state  Impact,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
Articles  m,  IV  and  B  of  this  compact  shall 
apply  only  to  the  taxes  specifically  designated 
theredn  and  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of 
this  ooimi>act  shall  apply  only  In  respect  to 
determinations  pursuant  to  Article  IV. 
"Articli;  m.  Elements  of  Income  Tax  Laws 

"TAXPATEH  OPTION.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 

"1.  Any  taxpayer  subject  to  an  Income 
tax  whose  Income  is  subject  to  apportion- 
ment and  allocation  for  tax  purposes  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  a  party  State  or  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  subdivisions  In  two  or  more 
party  States  may  elect  to  apportion  and  al- 
locate his  Income  In  the  manner  provided 
by  the  laws  of  such  State  or  by  the  laws  of 
such  States  and  subdivisions  without  refer- 
ence to  this  compact,  or  may  elect  to  appor- 
tion and  allocate  in  accordance  with  Article 
IV.  This  election  for  any  tax  year  may  be 
made  In  all  party  States  or  subdivisions 
thereof  or  In  any  one  or  more  of  the  party 
States  or  subdivisions  thereof  without  ref- 
erence to  the  election  made  In  the  others.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragrs^ih,  taxes  Imposed 
by  subdivisions  shall  be  considered  separately 
from  State  taxes  and  the  apportlotmient  and 
allocation  also  may  be  applied  to  the  entire 
tax  base.  In  no  Instance  wherein  Article  rv 
is  employed  for  all  subdivisions  of  a  State 
may  the  sum  of  all  app>ortlonments  and  al- 
locations to  subdivisions  within  a  State  be 
greater  than  the  apportionment  and  alloca- 
tion that  would  be  assignable  to  that  State 
If  the  apportionment  or  allocation  were  be- 
ing made  with  respect  to  a  State  income 
tax. 

"Taxpayee  Option,  Short  Form 

"2.  Each  party  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof  which  Imposes  an  Income  tax  shall 
provide  by  law  that  any  taxpayer  reqvUred 
to  file  a  return,  whose  only  activities  within 
the  taxing  Jurisdiction  consist  of  sales  and 
<lo  not  Include  owning  or  renting  real  estate 
or  tangible  personal  property,  and  whose 
<Jollar  volume  of  gross  sales  made  during  the 
tax  year  within  the  State  or  subdivision,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  excess  of  $100,000 
^y  elect  to  report  and  pay  any  tax  due  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  such  volume,  and 


shall  adopt  rates  which  shall  produce  a  tax 
which  reasonably  approximates  the  tax  other- 
wise due.  The  Multistate  Tax  Commission, 
not  more  than  once  in  five  years,  may  adjust 
the  $100,000  figure  in  order  to  reflect  such 
changes  as  may  occur  In  the  real  value  of 
the  dollar,  and  such  adjusted  figure,  upon 
adoption  by  the  Commission,  shall  replace 
the  $100,000  figure  specifically  provided  here- 
in. Each  party  State  and  subdivision  thereof 
may  make  the  same  election  available  to 
taxpayers  additional  to  those  specified  in  this 
paragraph. 

"coverage 

"3.  Nothing  In  this  Article  relates  to  the 
reporting  or  payment  of  any  tax  other  than 
an  Income  tax. 

"Article  IV.  Division  or  Income 

"1.  As  used  In  this  Article,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires: 

"(a)  'Business  Income' means  Income  aris- 
ing from  transactions  and  activity  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  busi- 
ness and  Includes  Income  from  tangible  and 
Intangible  property  if  the  acquisition,  man- 
agement, and  disposition  of  the  property 
constitute  Integral  parts  of  the  taxpayer's 
regular  trade  or  business  operations. 

"(b)  'Commercial  domicile'  means  the 
principal  place  from  which  the  trade  or  busl- 
neas  of  the  taxpayer  is  directed  or  managed. 

"  (c)  'Compensation'  means  wages,  salaries, 
commissions  and  any  other  form  of  renu- 
meratlon  paid  to  employees  for  personal 
services. 

"(d)  'Financial  organization'  means  any 
bank,  trust  company,  savings  bank,  indus- 
trial bank,  land  bank,  safe  deposit  company, 
private  banker,  savings  and  loan  association, 
credit  union,  cooperative  bank,  small  loan 
company,  sales  finance  company.  Investment 
company,  or  any  type  of  Insurance  company. 

"(e)  'Nonbusiness  Income'  means  all  In- 
come other  than  business  income. 

"(f)  'Public  utility'  means  any  business 
entity  ( 1 )  which  owns  or  operates  any  plant, 
equipment,  property,  franchise,  or  license  for 
the  transmission  of  oommunl cations,  trans- 
portation of  goods  or  persons,  except  by  pipe 
line,  or  the  production,  transmission,  sale, 
delivery,  or  furnishing  of  electricity,  water 
or  steam;  and  (2)  whose  rates  of  charges  for 
goods  or  services  have  been  established  or 
approved  by  a  Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  governmental  agency. 

"(g)  'Sales'  means  all  gross  receipts  of  the 
taxpayer  not  allocated  under  paragraphs  of 
this  Article. 

"(h)  'State' means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com* 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  any  Territory  or 
Possession  of  the  United  States,  and  any  for- 
eign country  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(1)  "This  State' means  the  State  in  which 
the  relevant  tax  return  is  filed  or.  In  the  case 
of  application  of  this  Article  to  the  appor- 
tionment and  allocation  of  Income  for  local 
tax  purposes,  the  subdivision  or  local  taxing 
district  In  which  the  relevant  tax  return  Is 
filed. 

"2.  Any  taxpayer  having  Income  from  busi- 
ness activity  which  Is  taxable  both  within 
and  without  this  State,  other  than  activity 
as  a  financial  organization  or  public  utility 
or  the  rendering  of  purely  personal  services 
by  an  individual,  shall  allocate  and  apportion 
his  net  Income  as  provided  in  this  Article.  If 
a  taxpayer  has  income  from  business  activity 
as  a  public  utility  but  derives  the  greater 
percentage  of  his  income  from  activities  sub- 
ject to  this  Article,  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  allocate  and  apportion  his  entire  net  In- 
come as  provided  in  this  Article. 

"3.  For  purposes  of  allocation  and  appor- 
tionment of  income  under  this  Article,  a 
taxpayer  is  taxable  in  another  State  if  (1) 
in  that  State  he  is  subject  to  a  net  Income 
tax,  a  franchise  tax  measured  by  net  Income, 
a  franchise  tax  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business,  or  a  corporate  stock  tax,  or  (2)  that 
State  has  jurisdiction  to  subject  the  taxpayer 


to  a  net  Income  tax  regardless  of  whether. 
In  fact,  the  State  does  or  does  not. 

"4.  Rents  and  royalties  from  real  or  tan- 
gible personal  property,  capital  gains.  In- 
terest, dividends  or  patent  or  copyright 
royalties,  to  the  extent  that  they  constitute 
nonbiislness  income,  shall  be  allocated  as 
provided  In  paragraphs  6  through  8  of  this 
Article. 

"5.  (a)  Net  rents  and  royalties  from  real 
property  located  In  this  State  are  allocable 
to  this  State. 

"(b)  Net  rents  and  royalties  from  tangible 
personal  property  are  allocable  to  this  State: 
( 1 )  If  and  to  the  extent  that  the  property  Is 
utilized  In  this  State,  or  (2)  In  their  entirety 
If  the  taxpayer's  commercial  domicUe  is  in 
this  State  and  the  taxpayer  is  not  orgamzed 
under  the  laws  of  or  taxable  In  the  State  In 
which  the  property  Is  utilized. 

"(c)  The  extent  of  utilization  of  tangible 
personal  property  in  a  State  is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  rents  and  royalties  by  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  physical  location  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  State  during  the  rental  or  royalty 
period  in  the  taxable  year  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  Is  the  number  of  days  of  physical 
location  of  the  property  everywhere  dur.ng 
all  rental  or  royalty  periods  in  the  taxable 
year.  If  the  physical  location  of  the  property 
during  the  rental  or  royalty  period  is  un- 
known or  unascertalnable  by  the  taxpayer, 
tangible  personal  property  is  utilized  In  the 
State  in  which  the  property  was  located  at 
the  time  the  rental  or  royalty  payer  obtained 
pos3esslcn. 

"6.  (a)  Capital  gains  and  losses  from  sales 
of  real  property  located  in  this  State  are 
allocable  to  this  State. 

"(b)  Capital  gains  and  losses  from  sales 
of  tangible  personal  property  are  allocable 
to  this  State  if  (1)  the  property  had  a  situs 
In  this  State  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  or  (2) 
the  taxpayer's  commercial  domicile  Is  in  this 
State  and  the  taxpayer  is  not  taxable  in  the 
State  In  which  the  property  had  a  situs. 

"(c)  Capital  gains  and  losses  from  sales  of 
intangible  personal  property  are  allocable  to 
this  State  If  the  taxpayer's  commercial  domi- 
cile Is  in  this  State. 

"7.  Interest  and  dividends  are  allocable  to 
this  State  if  the  taxpayer's  commercial  domi- 
cile is  in  this  State. 

"8.  (a)  Patent  and  copyright  royalties  are 
allocable  to  this  State:  (1)  if  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  patent  or  copjTlght  is  utilized 
by  the  payer  in  this  State,  or  (2)  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  patent  or  copyright  Is 
utilized  by  the  payer  in  a  State  in  which 
the  taxpayer  is  not  taxable  and  the  taxpayer's 
commercial  domicile  Is  In  this  State. 

"(b)  A  patent  is  utilized  In  a  State  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  employed  in  production, 
fabrication,  manufacturing,  or  other  proc- 
essing in  the  State  or  to  the  extent  that  a 
patented  product  is  produced  in  the  State. 
If  the  basis  of  receipts  from  patent  royalties 
does  not  permit  allocation  to  States  or  if 
the  accounting  procedures  do  not  reflect 
States  of  utilization,  the  patent  is  utilized  in 
the  State  In  which  the  taxpayer's  commercial 
domicile  Is  located. 

"(c)  A  copyright  Is  utilized  In  a  State  to 
the  extent  that  printing  or  other  publication 
originates  In  the  State.  If  the  basis  of  re- 
ceipts from  copyright  royalties  does  not  per- 
mit allocation  to  States  or  if  the  accounting 
procedures  do  not  reflect  States  of  utiliza- 
tion, the  copyright  is  utilized  in  the  State  In 
which  the  tajcpayer's  commercial  domicile  is 
located. 

"9.  All  business  Income  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  this  State  by  multiplying  the  In- 
come by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  property  factor  plus  the  payroll  factor 
plus  the  sales  factor,  and  the  denominator 
of  which  Is  three. 

"10.  The  property  factor  Is  a  fraction,  the 
ntmierator  of  which  is  the  average  value  of 
the   taxpayer's   real   and    tangible   personal 
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property  owned  or  rented  and  used  In 
State  during  the  tax  period  and  the 
nator  of  which  Is  the  average  value  of  all 
taxpayer's  real  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty owned  or  rented  and  used  during  the 
period. 

•'11.   Property  owned  by  the  taxpayei' 
valued  at  Its  original  cost.  Property 
by  the  taxpayer  Is  valued  at  eight  times 
net  annual  rental   rate.  Net  annual  rental 
rate  Is  the  annual  rental  rate  paid  by 
taxpayer  less  any  annual  rental  rate 
by  the  taxpayer  from  subrentals. 

"12.  The  average  value  of  property  shal^ 
determined  by  averaging  the  values  at 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  tax  period 
the  tax  administrator  may  reqtUre  the  aver- 
aging   of    monthly    values    during    the 
period  if  reasonably  required  to  reflect 
erly  the  average  value  of  the  taxpayer's  prop- 
erty. 

"13.  The  payroll  factor  is  a  fraction 
numerator  of  which  is  the  total  amount 
In  this  State  during  the  tax  period  by 
taxpayer  for  compensation  and  the  denchnl 
nator  of  which   Is   the   total   compensa^lo 
paid  everywhere  during  the  tax  period 

"14.  Compensation  is  paid  in  this  Statt 

"(a)   the  individual's  service  is 
entirely  within  the  State; 

"(b)   the  Individual's  service  Is 
both  within  and  without  the  State,  but 
service  performed  without  the  State  is  ijici- 
dental  to  the  individual's  service  within 
State;  or 

"(c)   some  of  the  service  is  performed 
the  State  and  (1)   the  base  of  operatioru 
If  there  is  no  base  of  operations,  the 
from  which  the  service  is  directed  or  <pn- 
troUed  is  in  the  State,  or  (2)  the  base  of 
erations  or  the  place  from  which  the  serVlce 
Is  directed  or  controlled  Is  not  In  any  Stat  b 
which  some  part  of  the  service  Is  performed 
but  the  individual's  resident  is  In  this 

"15.    The   sales   factor   is   a   fraction, 
numerator  of  which  is  the  total  sales  of 
taxpayer  In  this  State  during  the  tax 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  tt)tal 
sales  of  the  taxpayer  everywhere  during 
tax  period. 

"16.  Sales  of  tangible  personal  property 
in  this  State  If: 

"(a)  the  property  is  delivered  or  shlppe^ 
a  purchaser,  other  than  the  United 
Government,  within  this  State  regardles^ 
the  f.o.b.  point  or  other  conditions  of 
£ale;   or 

"(b)    the    property    is    shipped    from 
office,    store,    warehouse,    factory,    or    o^her 
place  of  storage  In  this  State  and   (1) 
purchaser  is  the  United  States  Governi4ent 
or   (2)    the  taxpayer  is  not  taxable  In 
State  of  the  purchaser. 

"17.    Sales,   other   than   sales   of   tan^ble 
I>ersonal  property,  are  in  this  State  If: 

"  ( a )    the  income-producing  activity  is 
formed  in  this  State;  or 

"(b)  the  Income-producing  activity  is 
formed  both  in  and  outside  this  State 
greater  proportion  of  the  income-producing 
activity  is  performed  in  this  State  thai, 
any  other  State,  based  on  costs  of  perfor; 
ance. 

"18.  If  the  allocation  and  apportlonn^ent 
provisions  of  this  Article  do  not  fairly 
resent  the  extent  of  the  taxpayer's 
activity  in  this  State,  the  taxpayer  may 
tion  for  or  the  tax  administrator  may  reqtklre 
In  respect  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  taxpa]  e: 
business  activity,  if  reasonable: 

"(a)  separate  accounting: 

"(b)  the  exclusion  of  any  one  or  mor^ 
the  factors; 

"(c)    the  Inclusion  of  one  or  more  addi- 
tional factors  which  will  fairly  represent 
taxpayer's  business  activity  In  this  State; 

"(d)  the  employment  of  any  other 
to  effectuate  an  equitable  allocation  and 
portlonment  of  the  taxpayer's  income. 
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"  Article  V.  Elements  or  Sales  and  Use 
Tax  Laws 
"tax  credit 

"1.  Each  purchaser  liable  for  a  use  tax  on 
tangible  personal  property  shall  t>e  entitled 
to  full  credit  for  the  combined  amount  or 
amounts  of  legally  imposed  sales  or  use  taxes 
paid  by  him  with  respect  to  the  same  prop- 
erty to  another  State  and  any  subdivision 
thereof.  The  credit  shall  be  applied  first 
against  the  amount  of  any  use  tax  due  the 
State,  and  any  unused  portion  of  the  credit 
shall  then  be  applied  against  the  amount  of 
any  use  tax  due  a  subdivision. 

"EXEMPTION    CERTIFICATES,    VENDORS    MAT    RELY 

"2.  Whenever  a  vendor  receives  and  accepts 
in  good  faith  from  a  purchaser  a  resale  or 
other  exemption  certificate  or  other  written 
evidence  of  exemption  authorized  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  subdivision  taxing  au- 
thority, the  vendor  shall  be  relieved  of  liabil- 
ity for  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  the 
transaction. 

"Abticle  VI.  The  Commission 

"organization    and    MANAGEMENT 

"1.  (a)  The  Multistate  Tax  Commission  is 
hereby  established.  It  shall  be  composed  of 
one  'member'  from  each  party  State  who 
shall  be  the  head  of  the  State  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  types  of  taxes 
to  which  this  compact  applies.  If  there  Is 
more  than  one  such  agency  the  State  shall 
provide  by  law  for  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
mission member  from  the  heads  of  the  rele- 
vant agencies.  State  law  may  provide  that  a 
member  of  the  Commission  be  represented 
by  an  alternate  but  only  if  there  is  on  file 
with  the  Commission  written  notification 
of  the  designation  and  identity  of  the  alter- 
nate. The  Attorney  General  of  each  party 
State  or  his  designee,  or  other  counsel  if  the 
laws  of  the  party  State  specifically  provide, 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  but  shall  not  vote.  Such  At- 
torneys General,  designees,  or  other  counsel 
shall  receive  all  notices  of  meetings  required 
under  paragraph  1(e)  of  this  Article. 

"(b)  Each  party  State  shall  provide  by  law 
for  the  selection  of  representatives  from  its 
subdivisions  affected  by  this  compact  to 
consult  with  the  Commission  member  from 
that  State. 

"(c)  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote.  The  Commission  shall  not  act  unless  a 
majority  of  the  members  are  present,  and  no 
action  shall  be  binding  unless  approved  by 
a  major*  ty  of  the  total  number  of  members. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  an 
official  .eal  to  be  used  as  it  may  provide. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  and  such  other  regular  meetings  as 
its  bylaws  may  provide  and  such  special 
meetings  as  its  Executive  Committee  may 
determine.  The  Commission  bylaws  shall 
specify  the  dates  of  the  annual  and  any 
other  regular  meetings,  and  shall  provide  for 
the  giving  of  notice  of  annual,  regular  and 
special  meetings.  Notices  of  special  meetings 
shall  include  the  reasons  therefor  and  an 
agenda  of  the  items  to  be  considered. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  annually, 
from  among  its  members,  a  Chairman,  a 
Vice  Chairman  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director 
who  shall  serve  at  Its  pleasure,  and  it  shall 
fix  his  duties  and  compensation.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Director  shall  be  Secretary  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  make 
provision  for  the  bonding  of  such  of  its  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

"(g)  Irrespective  of  the  civil  service,  per- 
sonnel or  other  merit  system  laws  of  any 
party  State,  the  Executive  Director  shall 
appoint  or  discharge  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  and  shall  fix 
their  duties  and  compensation.  The  Commis- 


sion bylaws  shall  provide  for  personnel  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  borrow,  accept 
or  contract  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State,  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  governmental  entity. 

"(1)  The  Commission  may  accept  for  any 
of  Its  purposes  and  functions  any  and  all 
donations  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,  materials  and  services,  conditional 
or  otherwise,  from  any  governmental  entity, 
and  may  utilize  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

"(J)  The  Commission  may  establish  one 
or  more  offices  for  the  transacting  of  its 
business. 

"(k)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  bylaws 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  its  bylaws  in  convenient 
form,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  bylaws  and 
any  amendments  thereto  with  the  appro- 
priate agency  or  officer  In  each  of  the  party 
States. 

"(1)  The  Commission  annually  shall  make 
to  the  Governor  and  legislature  of  each 
party  State  a  report  covering  its  activities 
for  the  preceding  year.  Any  donation  or 
grant  accepted  by  the  Commission  or  serv- 
ices borrowed  shall  be  reported  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  include 
the  nature,  amount  and  conditions,  if  any, 
of  the  donation,  gift,  grant  or  services  bor- 
rowed and  the  identity  of  the  donor  or 
lender.  The  Commission  may  make  addi- 
tional reports  as  It  may  deem  desirable. 

"COMMITTEES 

"2.  (a)  To  assist  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business  when  the  full  Commission  is  not 
meeting,  the  Commission  shall  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  seven  members,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  Treas- 
urer and  four  other  members  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Commission.  The  Executive 
Committee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  and  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  Commission,  shall  function  as  provided 
in  the  bylaws  of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  establish  ad- 
visory and  technical  committees,  member- 
ship on  which  may  Include  private  persons 
and  public  officials,  in  furthering  any  of  Its 
activities.  Such  committees  may  consider  any 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Commission,  In- 
cluding problems  of  special  Interest  to  any 
party  State  and  problems  dealing  with  par- 
ticular types  of  taxes. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  establish  such 
additional  committees  as  its  bylaws  may 
provide. 

"POWERS 

"3.  In  addition  to  powers  conferred  else- 
where in  this  compact,  the  Commission  shall 
have  power  to : 

"  (a)  Study  State  and  local  tax  systems  and 
particular  types  of  State  and  local  taxes. 

"(b)  Develop  and  recommend  proposals 
for  an  Increase  in  uniformity  or  compati- 
bility of  State  and  local  tax  laws  with  a  view 
toward  encouraging  the  simplification  and 
Improvement  of  State  and  local  tax  law 
and  administration. 

"(c)  Compile  and  publish  information  as 
In  Its  Judgment  would  assist  the  party  States 
in  implementation  of  the  compact  and  tax- 
payers in  complying  with  State  and  local 
tax  laws. 

"(d)  Do  all  things  necessary  and  inciden- 
tal to  the  administration  of  its  functions 
pursuant  to  this  compact. 

"FINANCE 

"4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Governor  or  designated  officer  or  officers 
of  each  party  State  a  budget  of  its  estimated 
expenditures  for  such  period  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  that  State  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature  thereof. 

"(b)  Each  of  the  Commission's  budgets 
of  estimated  expenditures  shall  contain  spe- 
cific recommendations  of  the  amounts  to  be 
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appropriated  by  each  of  the  party  States. 
The  total  amount  of  appropriations  requested 
under  any  such  budget  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  party  States  as  follows :  one-tenth 
in  equal  shares;  and  the  remainder  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
by  each  party  State  and  its  subdivisions 
from  income  taxes,  capital  stock  taxes,  gross 
receipts  taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes.  In  deter- 
mining such  amounts,  the  Commission  shall 
employ  such  available  public  sources  of  in- 
formation as,  In  its  Judgment,  present  the 
most  equitable  and  accurate  comparisons 
among  the  party  States.  Each  of  the  Com- 
mission's budgets  of  estimated  expenditures 
and  requests  for  appropriations  shall  indi- 
cate the  sources  used  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion employed  in  applying  the  formula  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  pcuty  State.  The  Commission 
may  meet  any  of  Its  obligations  in  whole  or 
In  part  with  funds  available  to  it  under 
paragraph  1(1)  of  this  Article:  provided  that 
the  Commission  takes  specific  action  setting 
aside  such  funds  prior  to  incurring  any  ob- 
ligation to  be  met  in  whole  or  in  part  In 
such  manner.  Except  where  the  Commission 
makes  use  of  funds  available  to  it  under 
paragraph  1(1),  the  Commission  shall  not 
Incur  any  obligation  prior  to  the  allotment 
of  funds  by  the  party  States  adequate  to 
meet  the  same. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
accounting  procedures  established  under  its 
bylaws.  All  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
funds  handled  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
audited  yearly  by  a  certified  or  licensed  pub- 
lic accountant  and  the  report  of  the  audit 
Shall  be  included  In  and  become  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission. 

"(e)  The  accounts  of  the  (Commission  shall 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  insi>ec- 
tion  by  duly  constituted  officers  of  the  party 
States  and  by  any  persons  authorized  by  the 
Commission. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Article 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  Commission 
compliance  with  laws  relating  to  audit  or  In- 
spection of  accounts  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
government  contributing  to  the  support  of 
the  Commission. 

"Article  VU.  Uniform  Regulations  and 
Forms 

"1.  Whenever  any  two  or  more  party  States, 
or  subdivisions  of  party  States,  have  uni- 
form or  similar  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
an  Income  tax,  capital  stock  tax,  gross  re- 
ceipts tax,  sales  or  use  tax,  the  Commission 
may  adopt  uniform  regulations  for  any  phase 
of  the  {tdministration  of  such  law,  including 
assertion  of  Jurisdiction  to  tax,  or  prescrib- 
ing uniform  tax  forms.  The  Commission  may 
also  act  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  rv  of  this  compact. 

"2.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  regula- 
tion, the  Commission  shall : 

"(a)  As  provided  In  its  bylaws,  hold  at 
least  one  public  hearing  on  due  notice  to 
all  affected  party  States  and  subdivisions 
thereof  and  to  all  taxpayers  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  made  timely  request  of  the 
Oommlsslon  for  advance  notice  of  Its  regula- 
tion-making proceedings. 

"(b)  Afford  all  affected  party  States  and 
subdivisions  and  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  relevant  vsrritten  data  and 
views,  which  shall  be  considered  fully  by  the 
Commission. 

"3.  The  Commission  shall  submit  any  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  it  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  all  party  States  and  subdivisions  to 
which  they  might  apply.  Each  such  State 
md  subdivision  shall  consider  tiny  such  reg- 
ulation for  adoption  In  accordance  with  its 
own  laws  and  procedures. 


"Article  Vm.  Interstate  Atrarrs 

"1.  This  Article  shall  be  In  force  only  in 
those  party  States  that  specifically  provide 
therefor  by  statute. 

"2.  Any  party  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
desiring  to  make  or  participate  in  an  audit 
of  any  accounts,  books,  papers,  records  or 
other  documents  may  request  the  Commis- 
sion to  perform  the  audit  on  its  behalf.  In 
responding  to  the  request,  the  Commission 
shall  have  access  to  and  may  examine,  at  any 
reasonable  time,  such  accounts,  books,  papers, 
records,  and  other  documents  and  any  rele- 
vant property  or  stock  of  merchandise.  The 
(Commission  may  enter  Into  agreements  with 
party  States  or  their  subdivisions  for  assist- 
ance Ui  performance  of  the  audit.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  charges,  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  or  local  government  or  governments 
for  whl<^  it  performs  the  service,  for  any 
audits  performed  by  it  In  order  to  reimburse 
Itself  for  the  actual  costs  incurred  In  making 
the  audit. 

"3.  The  Commission  may  require  the  at- 
tendance of  any  person  within  the  State 
where  It  Is  conducting  an  audit  or  part 
thereof  at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by  It  within 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  giving  testi- 
mony with  resp)ect  to  any  account,  book, 
paper,  document,  other  record,  property  or 
stock  of  merchandise  being  examined  In  con- 
nection with  the  audit.  If  the  F>er8on  is  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction,  he  may  be  required 
to  attend  for  such  purpose  at  any  time  and 
place  fixed  by  the  Commission  within  the 
State  of  which  he  is  a  resident:  provided 
that  such  State  has  adopted  this  Article. 

"4.  The  Commission  may  apply  to  any 
court  having  power  to  issue  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  orders  In  aid  of  Its  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  this  Article  and 
any  and  all  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  such  orders.  Failure  of  any  per- 
son to  obey  any  such  order  shall  be  punish- 
able as  contempt  of  the  issuing  court,  If  the 
party  or  subject  matter  on  account  of  which 
the  Commission  seeks  an  order  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  which  applica- 
tion Is  made,  such  application  may  be  to  a 
court  in  the  State  or  subdivision  on  behalf 
of  which  the  audit  Is  being  made  or  a  court 
in  the  State  in  which  the  object  of  the  order 
being  sought  Is  situated.  Tlie  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  apply  only  to  courts  in  a 
State  that  has  adopted  this  Article. 

"5.  The  Commission  may  decline  to  per- 
form any  audit  requested  if  it  finds  that 
Its  available  personnel  or  other  resources  are 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  or  that,  in  the 
terms  requested,  the  audit  Is  impracticable 
of  satisfactory  performance.  If  the  Commis- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  its  experience,  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  an  audit  of  a  particular 
taxpayer,  either  at  a  particular  time  or  on  a 
particular  schedule,  would  be  of  Interest  to  a 
number  of  party  States  or  their  subdivisions, 
it  may  offer  to  make  the  audit  or  audits,  the 
offer  to  be  contingent  on  sufficient  partici- 
pation therein  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"6.  Information  obtained  by  any  audit 
pursuant  to  this  Article  shall  be  confidential 
and  available  only  for  tax  purposes  to  party 
States,  their  subdivisions  of  the  United 
States.  Availability  of  information  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  States  or 
subdivisions  on  whose  account  the  Commis- 
sion performs  the  audit,  and  only  through 
the  appropriate  agencies  or  officers  of  such 
States  or  subdivisions.  Nothing  in  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  be  construed  to  require  any  tax- 
payer to  keep  records  for  any  period  not 
otherwise  required  by  law. 

"7.  Other  arrangements  made  or  author- 
ized pursuant  to  law  for  cooperative  audit 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  States  or  any 
of  their  subdivisions  are  not  superseded  or 
invalidated  by  this  Article. 

"8.    In   no   event  shall   the   Oommlsslon 


make  &ny  charge  against  a  taxpayer  for  an 
audit. 

"9.  As  used  in  this  Article,  "tax,"  in  addi- 
tion to  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  In  Article 
n,  means  any  tax  or  license  fee  Imposed  In 
whole  or  In  part  for  revenue  purposes. 
"Article  IX.  Arbitration 

"1.  Whenever  the  Commission  finds  a  need 
for  settling  disputes  concerning  apportion- 
ments and  allocations  by  arbitration,  it  may 
adopt  a  regulation  placing  this  Article  in 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  VII. 

"2.  The  Commission  shall  select  and  main- 
tain an  Arbitration  Panel  composed  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  persons  who  shall  be 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  matters 
of  tax  law  and  administration. 

"3.  Whenever  a  taxpayer  who  has  elected 
to  employ  Article  rV,  or  whenever  the  laws 
of  the  jMirty  State  or  subdivision  thereof  are 
substantially  identical  with  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  Article  rv,  the  taxpayer,  by  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Commission  and  to  each 
party  State  or  subdivision  thereof  that  would 
be  affected,  may  secure  arbitration  of  an  ap- 
portionment or  allocation,  if  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  final  administrative  deter- 
mlnation  of  the  tax  agency  of  the  State  or 
subdivision  with  resp>ect  thereto  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  subject  him  to  double 
or  multiple  taxation  by  two  or  more  party 
States  or  subdivisions  thereof.  Each  party 
State  and  subdivision  thereof  hereby  con* 
sents  to  the  arbitration  as  provided  herein, 
and  agrees  to  be  bound  thereby. 

"4.  The  Arbitration  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  person  selected  by  the  taxpayer, 
one  by  the  agency  or  agencies  involved,  and 
one  member  of  the  Commission's  Arbitration 
Panel.  If  the  agencies  Involved  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  person  to  be  selected  by  them, 
such  person  shall  be  selected  by  lot  from  the 
total  membership  of  the  Arbitration  Panel. 
The  two  persons  selected  for  the  Board  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  Jointly  select 
the  third  member  of  the  Board.  If  they  are 
unable  to  agree  on  the  selection,  the  third 
member  shall  be  selected  by  lot  from  among 
the  total  membership  of  the  Arbitration 
Panel.  No  member  of  a  Board  selected  by  lot 
shall  be  qualified  to  serve  if  he  is  an  officer 
or  employee  or  Is  otherwise  affiliated  with 
any  party  to  the  arbitration  proceeding.  Res- 
idence within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  party  to 
the  arbitration  proceeding  shall  not  consti- 
tute affiliation  within  the  meaning  of  this 
paragraph. 

"5.  The  Board  may  sit  in  any  State  or  sub- 
division party  to  the  proceeding,  in  the  State 
of  the  taxpayer's  Incorporation,  residence  or 
domicile.  In  any  State  where  the  taxpayer 
does  business,  or  in  any  place  that  it  finds 
most  appropriate  for  gaining  access  to  evi- 
dence relevant  to  the  matter  before  It. 

"6.  The  Board  shall  give  due  notice  of  the 
times  and  places  of  its  hearings.  The  parties 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard,  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  take  testimony,  subpoena  and 
require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  accounts,  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, and  other  documents,  and  Issue  com- 
missions to  take  testimony.  Subpoeneis  may 
be  signed  by  any  member  of  the  Board.  In 
case  of  failure  to  obey  a  subpoena,  and  upon 
application  by  the  Board,  any  judge  of  a 
court  of  comp>etent  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
in  which  the  Board  is  sitting  or  In  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpoena  Is  directed 
may  be  found  may  make  an  order  requiring 
compliance  with  the  subpoena,  and  the  court 
may  punish  failure  to  obey  the  order  as  a 
contempt.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
apply  only  in  States  that  have  adopted  this 
Article. 
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"8.  Unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree  the 
expenses  and  other  costs  of  the 
shall  be  assessed  and  allocated  among 
parties  by  the  Board  In  such  manner  i 
may   determine.    The    Commission   shall 
a  schedule  of  compensation  for  members 
Arbitration  Boards  and  of  other  allowable 
penses  and  costs.  No  officer  or  employee 
State  or  local   government  who  serves 
member  of  a  Board  shall  be  entitled  to 
pensation  therefor  unless  he  Is  required 
account  of  his  service  to  forego  the 
compensation   attaching   to  his  public 
ployment,  but  any  such  Board  members 
be  entitled  to  expenses. 

"9.   The   Board    shall    determine    the 
puted  apportionment  or  allocation  and 
matters   necessary    thereto.   The 
tions  of  the  Board  shall  be  final  for  purpf) 
of  making  the  apportionment  or 
but  for  no  other  purpose. 

"10.  The  Board  shall   file  with  the 
mission  and  with  each  tax  agency  represei  i 
in  the  proceeding,  the  determination  of 
Board:  the  Board's  written  statement  o: 
reasons  therefor;   the  record  of  the 
proceedings:    and  any  other  documents 
quired  by  the  arbitration  rules  of  the 
mission  to  be  tiled. 

■'11.  The  Commission  shall  publish  the 
terminations    of   Boards   together   with 
statements   of  the  reasons  therefor. 

"12.  The  Commission  shall  adept  and 
llsh    rules    of    procedure    and    practice 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  rules  and  of 
amendment    thereto    with    the 
agency  or  officers  in  each  of  the  party 

"13.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
vent  at  any  time  a  written  compromis^ 
any  matter  or  matters  in  dispute.  If 
wise  lawful,  by  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings. 

"ABTICIX  X.  ENTRY  INTO  FORCE  AND 
WrrHDRAWAL 

'1.  This  compact  shall  enter  Into  fbrce 
when  enacted  Into  law  by  any  seven  States. 
Thereafter,  this  compact  shall  become  eifec- 
tlve  as  to  any  other  State  upon  its  enactnien 
thereof.  The  Commission  shall  arrange  for 
notlflcation  of  all  party  States  whenever 
there  is  a  new  enactment  of  the  compac 

"2.  Any  party  State  may  withdraw 
this  compact  by  enacting  a  statute 
the  same.  No  withdrawal  shall  affect  antr 
ability  sUready  incurred  by  or  chargeable 
a  party  State  prior  to  the  time  of  such 
drawal. 

"3.  No  proceeding  commenced  befor« 
Arbitration  Board  prior  to  the  withdrawal 
a  State  and  to  which  the  withdrawing 
or  any  subdivision  thereof  a  party  shall 
dlEOontinued  or  terminated  by  the 
drawal,  nor  shall  the  Board  thereby  lose  Juris- 
diction over  any  of  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding necessary  to  make  a  binding  deter- 
mination therein. 
"Article  XI.  Ettect  on  Othib  Laws  4nb 

JtTRISDICTION 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  Con- 
strued to : 

'(a)  Affect  the  power  of  any  State  or  lub- 
dlvision  thereof  to  fix  rates  of  taxation  ex- 
cept that  a  party  State  shall  be  obligate  1  to 
implement  Article  m  2  of  this  compact 

'(b)  Apply  to  any  tax  or  fixed  fee  impjosed 
for  the  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  any 
tax  on  motor  fuel,  other  than  a  sales  (tax: 
provided  that  the  definition  of  'tax'  in  Aijtlcle 
Vm  9  may  apply  for  the  ptirposes  of  that 
Article  and  the  Commission's  powers  of  s;udy 
and  recommendation  pursuant  to  Article  VI 
3  may  apply. 

"(c)  Withdraw  or  limit  the  Jurlsdlctiofa  of 
any  State  or  local  court  or  admlnlstn  itlve 
officer  or  body  with  respect  to  any  pel  son, 
corporation  or  other  entity  or  subject  mat- 
ter, except  to  the  extent  that  such  Jurliidlc 
tlon  Is  expressly  conferred  by  or  purs  lant 
to  this  compact  upon  another  agenc  j  or 
body 
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"(d)   Supersede  or  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States. 
"Article  XII.  Construction  and  Severabilitt 

"This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  states  or  the  applicability  there- 
of to  any  government,  agency,  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  appli- 
cability thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  |>artlcl- 
pating  therein,  the  compact  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
party  States  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as 
to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable 
matters." 

TITLE  II— OPTIONAL  THREE  FACTOR 
FORMULA  FOR  THE  DIVISION  OF  IN- 
CO^fE  OF  MULTISTATE  TAXPAYERS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAXES  ON  OR  MEASURED  BY  NET  IN- 
COME 
Sec.  201.  As  used  In  titles  n,  in,  and  IV— 

( 1 )  "Business  income"  means  arising  from 
transactions  and  activity  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business 
and  Includes  Income  from  tangible  and  In- 
tangible property  If  the  acquisition  man- 
agement, and  disposition  of  the  property 
constitute  integral  parts  of  the  taxpayer's 
regular  trade  or  business  operations. 

(2)  "Capital  stock  tax"  means  a  tax  meas- 
ured In  any  way  by  the  capital  of  a  corpora- 
tion considered  in  its  entirety. 

(3)  "Commercial  domlcUe"  means  the 
principal  place  from  which  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  taxpayer  Is  directed  or  managed. 

(4)  "Compensation"  means  wages,  salaries, 
commissions  and  any  other  form  of  remu- 
neration paid  to  employees  for  personal 
services. 

(5)  "Financial  organization"  means  any 
bank,  trust  company,  savings  bank.  Indus- 
trial bank,  land  bank,  safe  deposit  company, 
private  banker,  savings  and  loan  association, 
credit  union,  cooperative  bank,  small  loan 
company,  sales  finance  company,  investment 
company,  or  any  type  of  Insurance  company. 

(6)  "Gross  receipts  tax"  means  a  tax,  other 
than  a  sales  tax,  which  Is  imposed  on  or 
measured  by  the  gross  volume  of  business,  in 
terms  of  gross  receipts  or  In  other  terms,  and 
In  the  determination  of  which  no  deduction 
Is  allowed  which  would  constitute  the  tax  on 
income  tax. 

(7)  "Income  tax"  or  "Net  income  tax" 
means  a  tax  Imposed  on  or  measured  by  net 
Income  including  any  tax  Imposed  on  or 
measiired  by  an  amount  arrived  at  by  de- 
ducting expenses  from  gross  Income,  one  or 
more  forms  of  which  exiienses  are  not  spe- 
ciflcally  and  directly  related  to  particular 
transactions. 

(8)  "Nonbusiness  income"  means  all  In- 
come other  than  business  income. 

(9)  "Public  utility"  means  any  businees 
entity  (1)  which  owns  or  operates  any  plant, 
equipment,  property,  franchise,  or  license  for 
the  transmission  of  communications,  trans- 
portation at  goods  or  persons,  except  by  pipe- 
line, or  the  production,  transmission,  sale, 
delivery,  or  furnishing  of  electricity,  water, 
or  steam;  and  (2)  whose  rates  of  charges  for 
goods  or  services  have  been  established  or 
approved  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment or  governmental  agency. 

(10)  "Sales"  means  all  gross  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  not  allocated  under  title  II. 

(11)  "Sales  tax"  means  a  tax  Imposed  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  for  a  consideration  of 
ownership,  possession,  or  custody  ol  tangible 
personal  property  or  the  rendering  of  services 
measured  by  the  price  of  the  tangible  per- 
sonal property  transferred  or  services  rendered 


ana  which  Is  required  by  State  or  local  law 
to  be  separately  stated  frcm  the  sales  price 
by  the  seller,  or  which  is  customarily  sepa- 
rately stated  from  the  sales  price,  but  does 
not  Include  a  tax  Imposed  exclusively  on  the 
sale  of  a  specifically  identified  commodity  or 
article  or  class  of  commodities  or  articles. 

(1)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(13)  "Subdivision"  means  any  governmen- 
tal unit  or  special  district  of  a  State. 

(14)  "Tax"  means  an  Income  tax,  capital 
stock  tax,  gross  receipts  tax,  sales  tax,  use 
tax,  and  any  other  tax  which  has  a  multi- 
state  impact. 

(15)  "Taxpayer"  means  any  corporation, 
partnership,  firm,  association,  governmental' 
unit  or  agency  or  person  acting  as  a  busi- 
ness entity  in  more  than  one  State. 

(16)  "Use  tax"  means  a  nonrecurring  tax, 
other  than  a  sales  tax,  which  (a)  is  imposed 
on  or  with  respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right  or  power  over  tangible 
personal  property  incident  to  the  ownership, 
possession,  or  custody  of  that  property  or 
the  leasing  of  that  property  from  another 
including  any  consumption,  keeping,  reten- 
tion, or  other  use  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty and  (b)  is  complementary  to  a  sales 
tax. 

(17)  "Household  deliveries"  means  deliv- 
eries of  goods  by  a  seller  in  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  otherwise  than  by  mail  or 
by  a  common  carrier,  to  the  dwelling  places 
of  his  purchasers  located  In  the  State  or 
subdivision. 

Sec.  202.  This  title  shall  apply  In  any  State 
which  has  not  entered  into  the  Multistate 
Tax  Compact,  as  described  In  title  I,  before 
July  1,  1971. 

Sec.  203.  This  title  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  effectuate  Its  general  purpose  to  make 
uniform  the  rules  governing  division  of  in- 
come for  taxpayers  subject  to  taxes  on  or 
measured  by  net  Income  in  more  than  one 
State  and  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  204.  Any  taxpayer  having  business  In- 
come from  business  activity  which  is  taxable 
In  more  than  one  State,  other  than  activity 
as  a  financial  organization  or  public  utility 
or  the  rendering  of  purely  personal  services 
by  an  individual  may  allocate  and  apporiion 
his  net  Income  eis  provided  In  this  title  for 
purposes  of  a  tax  on  or  measured  by  net 
income.  If  a  taxpayer  has  Income  from  busi- 
ness activity  as  a  public  utility  but  derives 
the  greater  percentage  of  his  Income  from 
activities  subject  to  this  title,  the  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  allocate  and  apportion  his  en- 
tire net  Income  as  provided  In  this  title. 

Sec.  205.  For  piupoees  of  allocation  and 
apportionment  of  Income  under  this  Act,  a 
taxpayer  is  taxable  In  more  than  one  State 
If  (1)  in  more  than  one  State  he  is  subject 
to  a  net  Income  tax,  a  franchise  measured  by 
net  income,  a  franchise  tax  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  business,  or  a  corporate  stock  tax, 
or  (2)  any  other  State  has  Jurisdiction  to 
subject  the  taxpayer  to  a  net  Income  tax 
regardless  of  whether.  In  fact,  the  State  does 
or  does  not. 

Sec.  206.  Rents  and  royalties  from  real  or 
tangible  personal  property,  capital  gains. 
Interest,  dividends,  or  patent  or  copyright 
royalties,  to  the  extent  that  they  constitute 
non-business  income,  shall  be  allocated  as 
provided  in  sections  207  through  210  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Net  rents  and  royalties  from 
real  property  located  in  a  State  are  allocable 
to  that  State. 

fb)  Net  rents  and  royalties  from  tangible 
personal  property  are  allocable  to  a  State: 
(1)  if  and  to  the  extent  the  property  U 
utilized  in  that  State  or  (2)  in  their  en- 
tirety if  the  taxpayer's  commercial  domicile 
is  In  that  State  and  the  taxpayer  is  not 
organized  under  the  laws  of  or  taxable  in  the 
State  In  which  the  property  is  utilized. 
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(c)  llie  extent  of  utilization  of  tangible 
personal  property  in  a  State  Is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  rents  and  royalties  by  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  physical  location  of  the  prop- 
erty In  a  State  during  the  rental  or  royalty 
period  in  the  taxable  year  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  the  number  of  days  of 
physical  location  of  the  property  everywhere 
during  all  rental  or  royalty  periods  In  the 
taxable  year.  If  the  physical  location  of  the 
property  during  the  rental  or  royalty  period 
Is  unknown  or  unascertainable  by  the  tax- 
payer, tangible  personal  property  is  utilized 
In  the  State  in  which  the  property  was  lo- 
cated at  the  time  the  rental  or  royalty  payer 
obtained  possession. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Capital  gains  and  losses  from 
sales  of  real  property  located  in  a  State  are 
allocable  to  that  State. 

(b)  Capital  gains  and  lossee  from  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property  are  allocable  to 
a  State  if — 

(1)  the  property  had  a  situs  In  that  State 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  or 

(2)  the  taxpayer's  commercial  domicile  Is 
in  that  State  and  the  taxpayer  Is  not  taxable 
m  the  State  in  which  the  property  had  a 
situs. 

(c)  Capital  gains  and  losses  from  sales  of 
Intangible  personal  property  are  allocable  to 
the  State  of  the  taxpayer's  commercial  dom- 
icile. 

Sec.  209.  Interest  and  dividends  are  allo- 
cable to  a  State  if  the  taxpayer's  commercial 
domicile  is  in  that  State. 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Patent  and  copyright  royal- 
ties are  allocable  to  a  State — 

(1)  if  and  to  the  extent  the  pat«nt  or 
copyright  Is  utilized  by  the  payer  In  that 
State,  or 

(2)  if  and  to  the  extent  the  patent  or 
copyright  is  utilized  by  the  payer  In  a  State 
in  which  the  taxpayer  is  not  taxable  and 
the  taxpayer's  commercial  domicile  Is  In  that 
State. 

(b)  A  patent  is  utilized  In  a  State  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  employed  in  production, 
fabricaticn,  manufacturing  or  other  process- 
ing in  the  State  or  to  the  extent  that  a 
patented  product  is  produced  in  the  State. 
If  the  basis  of  receipts  from  pwitent  royalties 
does  not  permit  allocation  to  States  or  If 
the  accounting  procedures  do  not  reflect 
States  of  utilization,  the  patent  is  utilized 
in  the  State  In  which  the  taxpayer's  com- 
mercial domicile  Is  located. 

(c)  A  copyright  is  utilized  in  a  State  to 
the  extent  that  printing  or  other  publica- 
tion originates  in  the  State.  If  the  basis  of 
receipts  from  copyright  royalties  does  not 
permit  allocation  to  States  or  if  the  account- 
ing procedures  do  not  reflect  States  of  utili- 
zation, the  copyright  is  utilized  in  the  State 
in  which  the  taxpayer's  commercial  domicile 
is  located. 

Sec.  211.  All  business  income  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  by  multiplying  the  in- 
come by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  property  factor  plus  the  payroll  fac- 
tor plus  the  sales  factor,  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  is  three. 

Sec.  212.  The  property  factor  is  a  fraction, 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  average  value 
of  the  taxpayer's  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  owned  or  rented  and  used  In  that 
State  during  the  tax  period  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  the  average  value  of  all 
the  taxpayer's  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  owned  or  rented  and  used  during 
the  tax  period. 

Sec.  213.  Property  owned  by  the  taxpayer  Is 
valued  at  its  original  cost.  Property  rented 
by  the  taxpayer  is  valued  at  eight  times  the 
net  annuaJ  rental  rate.  Net  annual  rental  rate 
is  the  annual  renui  rate  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer less  any  annual  rate  received  by  the 
taxpayer  from  subrentals. 

Seo.  214.  The  average  value  of  property 
shall  be  determined  by  averaging  the  values 
at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  tax  pe- 


riod but  the  State  tax  administrator  may  re- 
quire the  averaging  of  monthly  values  during 
the  tax  period  if  reasonably  required  to  re- 
flect properly  the  average  value  of  the  tax- 
payer's property. 

Sec.  216.  The  payroll  factor  Is  a  fraction, 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  total  amount 
paid  in  a  State  during  the  tax  period  by  the 
taxpayer  for  compensation,  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  the  total  compensation 
paid  everywhere  during  the  tax  period. 

Sec.  216.  Compensation  is  paid  in  a  State 
If— 

(a)  the  individual's  service  Is  performed 
entirely  within  the  State;  or 

(b)  the  individual's  service  Is  performed 
both  within  and  without  the  State,  but  the 
service  performed  without  the  State  Is  inci- 
dental to  the  Individual's  services  within  the 
State;  or 

(c)  some  of  the  service  Is  performed  In 
the  State  and  (1)  the  base  of  operations  or, 
if  there  is  no  base  of  operations,  the  place 
from  which  the  service  is  directed  or  con- 
trolled is  In  the  State,  or  (2)  the  base  of 
operations  or  the  place  from  which  the  serv- 
ice IB  directed  or  controlled  is  not  In  any 
State  in  which  some  part  of  the  service  Is 
performed,  but  the  Individual's  residence  Is 
in  the  State. 

Sec.  217.  The  sales  factor  Is  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  total  sales  of  the 
taxpayer  in  a  State  during  the  tax  period, 
and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  total 
sales  of  the  taxpayer  everywhere  during  the 
tax  period. 

Sec.  218.  Sales  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty are  in  a  State  if — 

(a)  the  property  is  delivered  or  shipped  to 
a  purchaser,  other  than  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  within  the  State  regardless  of 
the  fee  on  board  point  or  other  conditions  of 
the  sale;  or 

(b)  the  property  is  shipped  from  an  office, 
store,  warehouse,  factory,  or  other  place  of 
storage  in  the  State  and  (1)  the  purchaser 
is  the  United  States  Government  or  (2)  the 
taxpayer  Is  not  taxable  In  the  State  of  the 
purchaser. 

Sec.  219.  Sales,  other  than  sales  of  tan- 
gible personal  property,  are  In  a  State  If — 

(a)  the  Income-producing  activity  is  per- 
formed in  the  State;  or 

(b)  the  income-producing  activity  is  per- 
formed both  In  and  outside  the  State,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  Income-producing 
activity  is  performed  In  the  State  than  In 
any  other  State,  based  on  costs  of  perform- 
ance. 

Sec.  220.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title  if  the  allocation  and 
apportionment  provisions  of  this  title  do  not 
fairly  represent  the  extent  of  the  taxpayer's 
business  activity  in  a  State  the  taxpayer.  In 
respect  to  all  or  any  part  of  bis  business 
activity,  may  petition  for  If  reasonable — 

(a)  separate  accoxintlng;  and 

(b)  the  exclusion  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  fEMitors;  and 

(c)  the  Inclusion  of  one  or  more  additional 
factors  which  wUl  fairly  represent  the  tax- 
payer's business  activity  In  the  State;  and 

(d)  the  employment  of  any  other  method 
to  effectuate  an  equitable  allocation  amd  ap- 
portionment of  the  taxpayer's  Income. 

local  taxes 

Sec.  221,  The  maximum  percentage  of  net 
Income  (or  capital)  of  a  taxpayer  attribut- 
able to  a  political  subdivision  for  tax  pur- 
poses shall  be  determined  under  this  title  In 
the  same  manner  as  though  the  political  sub- 
division were  a  State. 
TITLE    in— JURISDICnON    TO    REQUIRE 

SELLER  TO   COLLECT   SALES   AND   USE 

TAXES 

Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  Impose  a  sales  or  use 
tax  or  require  the  collection  of  a  sales  or  use 
tax  with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale  of  per- 


sonal property  for  delivery  to  a  consumer  In 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  if  the  seller 
regularly  makes  household  deliveries  in  th» 
Stat«  or  poltlcal  subdivision. 
TITLE   IV— PLACE   IN   WHICH    CONGRES- 
SIONAL   SALARIES    ARE     SUBJECT    TO 
STATE   AND   LOCAL  INCOME   TAXES 
Sec.  401.  Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Act, 
the  congressional  salary  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local  taxea 
measured  by  Income  only  In  the  congres- 
sional district  and  State  which  he  represents. 

Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  FebruaTy  11, 1971. 

Hon.  Wabren  G.  Magnctson. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  In  accordance 
with  a  request  from  George  Kinnear  of  the 
Depariment  of  Revenue,  State  of  Washing- 
ton, we  have  updated  the  statement  relative 
to  the  prop>osed  Interstate  Taxation  Act  (S. 
2804 — 91st  Congress) . 

You  may  find  the  enclosed  statement 
helpful  in  reintroducing  the  bill  to  create  a 
Multistate  Tax  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
Issue  of  State  taxation  of  multistate  firms. 

We  appreciate  your  past  Interest  in  this 
matter  and  we  look  forward  to  cooperating 
with  you  in  seeking  to  mitigate  the  inter- 
governmental tensions  that  have  arisen  over 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Wm.  R.  MacDougall, 

Executive  Director. 


State  Taxation  or  Multistate  Firms 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  and  perfect- 
ing the  power  of  State  and  local  government 
to  apply  their  taxes  to  business  Arms  that 
operate  in  more  than  one  State,  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  co- 
operatively developed  draft  legislation  for 
enactment  by  the  Congress.  The  draft  bill, 
the  Interstate  Taxation  Act.  consists  of  four 
titles  In  all,  three  of  which  would  implement 
recommendations  of  the  INTERGOV  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  State  taxation  of 
multistate  firms  as  Indicated  In  the  attached 
statement  of  August  1966  setting  forth  Its 
positions  on  this  problem. 

Specifically,  Title  I  of  the  bill  grants  Con- 
gressional consent  to  a  Multistate  Tax  Com- 
pact and  sets  forth  the  full  text  of  the  Com- 
pact. The  Compact  was  developed  In  1966 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  to  encourage  equity  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  multistate  firms  and  to  counter 
the  threat  of  Federal  action  In  this  field. 
The  Compact  offers  multistate  firms  the 
option  of  using  the  three-factor  Income  ap- 
portionment formula  worked  out  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  of 
Uniform  State  Laws  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
To  apportion  Income  among  States  under 
the  three-factor  NCCUSL  formula,  a  multi- 
state  firm  calculates  (a)  the  part  of  Its 
property  within  the  taxing  State,  (b)  the 
share  of  Its  payroll  disbursed  within  the 
State  and  lastly,  (c)  the  percentage  of  its 
sales  that  occurs  within  the  State's  bound- 
aries. The  firm's  Income  attributable  to 
the  State  Is  its  total  income  times  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  factors.  The  formula  en- 
Joys  strong  State  support;  it  is  now  in  effect 
In  26  of  the  43  States  that  impose  corporate 
income  taxes. 

The  Compact  also  establishes  a  Multistate 
Tax  Commission,  whose  function  Is  to  study 
State  and  local  tax  systems  and  recommend 
ways  to  simplify  the  variotis  systems  and 
make  them  uniform.  For  memtier  States, 
upon  their  request.  It  also  may  p>erform 
audits  of  the  accounts  of  corporations  doing 
business  In  several  States.  And,  lastly.  It 
may  arrange  arbitration  of  taxpayer  disputes 
with  member  States  or  their  subdivislona. 
Twenty  States  now  have  enacted  the  Com- 
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pact  Into  law.  FUteea  other  States  cooperate 
as  Associate  Members  of  the  Multlstate  Com 
pact  Commission. 

Title  11  provides  that  all  States  that  have 
not  adopted  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact  bv 
July  1,  1971  must  offer  multlstate  firms  the 
option  of  using  the  three-factor  NCCUSL 
formula  In  determining  the  share  of  their 
income  that  Is  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State. 

Title  in  authorizes  States  to  require  the 
collection  of  sales  or  use  taxes  by  out-of 
State  vendors  who  regularly  make  household 
deliveries  within  the  State.  This  Title  has 
the  effect  of  reversing  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  Miller  Bros.  vs.  Maryland 

Title  rv  provides  that  Congressional  sal- 
aries are  subject  to  Income  taxes  only  in  the 
State  and  district  which  a  member  of  Con 
grass  represents.  This  Title  is  responsive  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General,  an  afflUate  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  With  respect 
to  Title  IV  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Advisory  Commission  recommends  that 
States  avoid  double  taxation  of  personal  In 
come  by  granting  taxpayers  a  credit  against 
their  tax  liability  for  any  income  taxes  paid 
to  another  Jurisdiction  on  income  earned  In 
that  jurisdiction  rather  than  by  exempting 
such  income  from  taxation. 

A  Statement  Covebinc  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission's Recommendations  on  State 
Taxation  or  Mot-tistate  Firms 

In  the  view  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  basic  Issue 
posed  by  State  taxation  of  multlstate  firms  In 
both  the  Income  and  sales  tax  fields  Is  a 
reconciliation  and  balancing  of  two  compet- 
ing national  objectives: 

1.  The  economic  objective  of  facilitating 
the  free  flow  of  conmierce  among  the  States 
by  minimizing  State  tax  Impediments  to  in- 
terstate business  operations  through  the 
exercise  of  some  degree  of  Federal  control 
and  regulation;  and 

2.  The  political  objective  embraced  in  the 
concept  of  federalism  with  its  emphasis  on 
decentralized  political  decision-making  and 
a  large  degree  of  State  autonomy  in  tax 
policy. 

In  the  Commission's  Judgment,  these  con- 
flicting objectives  (tinimpeded  commerce  and 
federalism)  are  equally  Important  and  must 
be  reconciled  with  appropriate  recognition 
of  both,  without  needless  sacriflce  of  either. 

Accelerating  trends  In  business  activity 
and  State/local  finances  place  increasing 
urgency  on  the  reconciliation  of  these  con- 
flicting objectives.  The  economy  is  becoming 
progressively  more  interdependent  and  a  ris- 
ing share  of  business  activity  Involves  Arms 
operating  across  State  lines,  making  them 
even  more  sensitive  to  diversities  in  State 
and  local  tax  practices.  Simultaneously,  State 
and  local  expenditures  are  rising  at  nearly 
twice  the  rate  of  national  economic  growth 
and  the  attendant  revenue  pressures  are 
obliging  State  and  local  governments  to  In- 
crease taxing  levels.  In  their  efforts  to  both 
maximize  revenues  and  attract  new  busi- 
nesses, they  are  understandably  reaching  out 
for  out-of-state  firms  doing  business  within 
their  boundaries. 

corporation  income  tax  issue 
The  38  State  corporate  Income  taxes  noiw 
imposed  produce  approximately  (2  billion 
annually.'  Payments  by  multlstate  firms  ac- 
count for  approximately  60  percent  of  this 
total.  In  the  corporation  income  area,  the 
Commission  identified  three  basic  issues  re- 
quiring resolution: 

1.  What  are  the  proper  Umlts  of  State  ju- 
risdiction to  tax  the  u*  t  income  of  multlstate 
firms? 


1  Note :  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported 
43  States  imposing  corporate  Income  taxes 
in  1970.  The  revenue  from  this  source  In 
1970  was  approximately  (3.7  billion. 
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2.  What  rules  should  the  States  use  to 
divide  up  the  Income  of  the  multlstate  firms 
who  fall  within  their  respective  taxing  juris- 
dictions? 

3.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  the  admin- 
istration of  these  rules  require  Federal  ad- 
ministrative surveillance? 

The  Commission  considered  a  variety  of 
alternative  policy  positions  in  the  light  of 
the  two  controlling  economic  and  political 
objectives.  An  extreme  centralization  pHDsition 
would  optimize  the  economic  objectives  of 
unimpeded  Interstate  commerce  by  calling 
for  Federal  monopoly  of  this  revenue  source. 
At  the  other  extreme,  maximum  decentrali- 
zation would  optimize  the  federalism  objec- 
tive by  opposing  any  Federal  regulation  of 
State  corporation  income  tax  practices. 

The  Conamlsslon  rejects  the  more  extreme 
centralizing  positions  in  the  absence  of  per- 
suasive evidence  that  State  and  local  tax 
practices  are  in  fact  burdening  Interstate 
operations  unduly.  The  Commission  also  re- 
jects the  more  extreme  decentralization  posi- 
tions In  the  light  of  evidence  that  State  and 
local  tax  practices  do  represent  a  burden  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  potential  difficulty 
to  warrant  a  measure  of  congressional  regu- 
lation. 

While  viewpoints  on  the  proper  limits  of 
State  jurisdiction  to  tax  Interstate  firms  vary 
widely,  the  physical  presence  guidelines  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  In  1959  (PL.  86-272) 
have  done  much  to  stabilize  this  Issue.  There- 
fore, the  Commission  recommends  against 
any  change  at  this  time  in  jurisdictlontil 
guidelines  set  forth  in  P.L.  86-272. 

On  the  apportionment  Issue,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  Congress  man- 
date the  employment  of  the  three-factor  for- 
mula (property,  payroll,  and  sales) .  devel- 
oped nearly  ten  years  ago  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  both  to  govern  the  reporting  of 
Income  by  multlstate  firms  and  to  serve  as  a 
limit  on  the  percentage  of  their  income  that 
may  be  taxed  by  a  State.  The  Commission 
recommends  also  that  the  Congress  not 
abridge  the  States'  freedom  to  offer  inter- 
state firms  alternative  methods  for  deter- 
mining their  taxable  Income  so  long  as  these 
alternatives  do  not  result  In  the  taxability  of 
a  larger  share  of  such  firms'  Incomes  than 
would  be  taxable  under  the  uniform  three- 
factor  formula. 

With  resjject  to  the  administrative  Issue, 
the  Commission  rejects  the  idea  of  Federal 
surveillance  over  the  of)eratlon  of  the  uni- 
form apportionment  formula.  It  recommends 
Instead  that  the  Governors  develop  machin- 
ery, possibly  through  an  interstate  compact, 
to  Insure  that  the  apportionment  formula  is 
consistently  interpreted  by  all  the  States  and 
to  resolve  such  competing  tax  claims  as  may 
arise. 

The  text  of  the  Commission  recommen- 
dation reads  as  follows :  > 

The  Commission  concludes  that  State 
Income  taxation  of  interstate  firms  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  free  flow  of 
Interstate  commerce  requires  standardized 
jurisdictional  and  apportionment  limitations 
to  maximize  taxpayer  certainty  and  mini- 
mize compliance  reporting  burdens.  While 
viewpoints  on  the  proper  limits  of  State  tax- 
ing jurisdiction  over  Interstate  firms  vary 
widely,  the  guidelines  prescribed  by  P.L. 
86-272  have  in  large  measure  stabilized  this 
issue. 

Congressional  aolon,  however,  is  required 
to  regularize  and  limit  State  practices  with 
respect  to  the  apportionment  of  income  of 
Interstate  flrms.  The  Commission  believes 
that  these  apportionment  limitations  can  be 
formulated  so  as  to  preserve  the  States'  lati- 
tude   for    shaping    their    tax    practices    to 


accord  with  their  respective  policy  objec- 
tives. Therefore,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends to  the  Congress  that  it  prescribe 
State  use  of  the  three-factor  property,  pay- 
roll, and  sales  apportionment  formula  defvel- 
oi>ed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  (updated 
to  reflect  experience  since  Its  original  pro- 
mulgation In  1957)  to  govern  the  reporting 
of  Income  by  multlstate  flrms  and  to  serve 
as  a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  their 
Income  that  may  be  taxed  by  a  State.  Such 
action  will  allow  each  State  to  determine  Its 
own  tax  policies  and  to  offer  alternative 
methods  for  determining  the  taxable  income 
of  Interstate  businesses,  but  will  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  Income  that  is 
taxed  by  any  State.  Congressional  action 
along  these  lines  will  obviate  the  need  for 
Federal  administrative  surveillance  of  State 
tax  practices. 

Since  Interpretations  of  the  formula  will 
be  required  and  some  Interstate  disputes  are 
likely  to  arise,  the  Commission  recommends 
to  the  Governors  Conference  that  the  States 
proceed  expeditiously  to  develop  machinery, 
possibly  through  an  interstate  compact,  for 
handling  competing  State  tax  claims. 

In  the  Commission's  view,  this  approach 
reconciles  the  competing  economic  and  poli- 
tical objectives.  It  would  ease  substantially 
the  compliance  burdens  of  Interstate  firms 
and  protect  them  from  malapportionment 
possibilities,  without  abridging  unduly  the 
States'  freedom  to  shape  their  Income  tax 
policies  so  as  to  promote  their  own  economic 
development  objectives.  Moreover,  the  three- 
factor  NCCUSL  apportionment  formula  pro- 
posed for  nationwide  promulgation  by  the 
Congress,  already  enjoys  strong  State  sup- 
port. 

sales  tax  issue 

Forty-two  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  some  2300  local  governments  (located 
for  the  most  part  In  three  States)  now  levy 
sales  and  use  taxes  producing  about  $9  bil- 
lion a  year. »  While  the  revenue  contribution 
of  Interstate  as  opposed  to  local  sales  can- 
not be  determined  with  precision,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  that  the  lion's  share 
of  sales  tax  collections  comes  from  strictly 
local  (interstate)  transactions.  Most  of  the 
problems  in  this  area  can  therefore  be  han- 
dled by  the  States  themselves. 

The  Commission  concludes  that  States 
should  act  to  safeguard  the  fairness  and  pro- 
ductivity of  sales  and  use  taxes  and  ease 
compliance  obligations  of  (out-of-state) 
vendors.  The  Commission  recommends 
therefore  that  States:  ' 

1.  Credit  their  taxpayers  for  sales  and  use 
taxes  paid  to  other  States; 

2.  Eliminate  charges  for  audit  of  multi- 
state  flrms;  and 

3.  Exchange  audit  and  other  Information 
with  one  another. 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that 
States  collaborate  in  developing  a  program 
for  facilitating  the  collection  of  use  taxes 
on  commodities  purchased  from  out-of-state 
vendors  excluded  under  present  practice. 
This  recommendation  is  designed  to  bring 
about  concerted  State  action  to  solve  the 
tax  evasion  problem  posed  by  mall  order 
business. 

There  remains,  however,  a  need  for  C<»i- 
gress  to  assist  the  States  in  one  trouble- 
some but  integral  aspect  of  sales  taxation.  A 
Supreme  Court  decision  (Miller  Bros.  Co. 
V.  Maryland)  presently  denies  States  the 
right  to  impose  the  izse  tax  against  the  out- 


•  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver,  State  Sena- 
tor C.  George  DeStefano,  and  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Walters  dissented. 


'  Note :  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports 
45  States  impweing  the  general  sales  tax.  The 
revenue  produced  In  1970  was  approximately 
$14.1  bUllon. 

•Note:  By  October  1969  all  but  four  States 
had  fully  implemented  Recomnvendations 
No.  1,  and  all  States  had  carried  out  Rec- 
ommendations 2  and  3. 
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of -state  vendor  if  his  physical  presence  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  delivery 
of  merchandise  to  households  within  the 
State.  In  the  interest  of  fortifying  the  States' 
ability  to  accord  equal  tax  treatment  to  all 
purchasers  within  their  borders,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that: 

Congress  expllclUy  authorize  States  and 
localities  to  require  use  tax  coUectlon  by 
out-of-state  vendors  regularly  delivering 
taxable  items  to  households  within  the  tax- 
ing jurisdiction. 

In  the  view  of  the  Commission,  the  legis- 
lative measures  here  proposed  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  wUl  optimize  the  na- 
tional objectives  calling  for  both  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  a  viable  role  for  the 
States  in  our  federal  systems. 

Section-by -Section    Analysis    of    S.    1883, 

the  Interstate  Taxation  Act 

title  I 

Title  1  grants  Congressional  consent  to  any 
two  or  more  States  to  enter  the  Multlstate 
Tax  Compact,  and  sets  forth  the  full  text  of 
the  Compact. 

Article  I  of  the  Compact  lists  its  purposes: 
(1)  to  facilitate  determination  of  State  and 
local  tax  Uability  of  multlstate  taxpayers  In- 
cluding equitable  apportionment  of  tax 
bases  and  settlement  of  disputes;  (2)  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  tax  systems;  and  (3)  to 
facilitate  taxpayer  convenience  In  tax  ad- 
ministration. 

Article  n  defines  terms  used  In  the  Com- 
pact. 

Article  ni  permits  multlstate  taxpayers  to 
choose  between  the  uniform  three-factor  in- 
come apportionment  formula  outUned  In 
Article  IV  and  any  other  apportionment 
formula  offered  by  a  State.  Article  ni  also 
directs  that  taxes  Imposed  by  subdivisions  be 
considered  separately  from  State  taxes,  and 
reqtUres  that  the  total  tax  base  allocable  for 
purposes  of  local  taxation  be  no  greater  than 
the  total  tax  base  allocable  for  taxation  by 
the  State.  Article  III  further  specifies  that 
States  by  law  provide  taxpayers  whose  only 
State  activities  consist  of  sales,  and  whose 
dollar  volume  of  sale  is  $100,000  or  less  with 
an  optional  short  form  for  reporting  liability 
which  produces  a  tax  reasonably  approxi- 
mating the  tax  otherwise  due. 

Article  rv  spells  out  division  of  income 
rules  using  the  Uniform  Division  of  Income 
for  Tax  Purposes  Act  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws.  This  article  defines  terms 
and  indentlfles  taxpayers  subject  to  taxation 
under  its  provisions.  The  article  specifies  the 
conditions  under  which  a  taxpayer  would 
be  taxable  in  another  State  and  therefore 
entitled  to  use  the  division  of  Income  rules. 
Subsections  describe  the  types  of  Income  di- 
rectly allocable  to  a  State;  rents  and  royal- 
ties from  real  or  tangible  personal  property, 
capital  gains,  interest,  dividends,  and  patent 
or  copyright  royalties.  Other  subsections 
si>eclfy  the  basis  for  apportioning  the  in- 
come not  directly  allocable  to  a  State.  One 
final  subsection  provides  that  taxpayers  may 
petition  the  administrator  to  deviate  from 
the  uniform  rules  where  their  application 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  extent  of  the 
taxpayer's  activities  In  the  State. 

Article  V  entitles  taxpayers  to  claim  credit 
for  the  full  amount  of  sales  or  use  taxes 
paid  on  the  same  property  to  another  State 
or  subdivision.  It  also  relieves  vendors  of 
liability  to  collect  sales  and  use  taxes  where 
they  accept  In  good  faith  from  a  purchaser 
a  resale  or  other  exemption  certificate  au- 
thorized by  a  State  or  local  taxing  authority. 
Article  VI  establishes  the  Multlstate  Tax 
Commission  and  describes  its  organization, 
management,  and  powers. 

Article  VII  specifies  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Commission  may  adopt  uniform 


regulations  for  administering  the  compact 
Including  changing  the  rules  for  the  uni- 
form division  of  income  contained  in  Article 
IV. 

Article  Vm  allows  the  Oommlaslon  at  the 
option  of  party  States  to  make  audita  for 
them  of  taxpayer  accounte  and  specifics  the 
authority  of  the  Oommlsslon  in  performing 
such  audits  which  must  be  conducted  with- 
out charge  to  the  taxpayer. 

Article  IX  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  over  apportionments  and  allocation 
by  arbitration.  The  article  establishes 
grounds  for  a  taxpayer  request  for  arbitra- 
tion and  speila  out  the  procedvires  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  selection  of  an  Arbitration 
Board  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings. 
The  article  sets  out  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Board  and  the  method  of  paying  the  costs 
of  its  operation  and  requires  the  Com- 
mlealon  to  adopt  and  publish  rvUes  of  pro- 
cedure and  practice  for  such  hearings.  The 
article  further  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sion publish  the  Board's  determination,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons. 

Article  X  provides  that  the  Compact  enter 
into  force  on  enactment  by  seven  States, 
and  specifies  that  any  State  may  withdraw 
by  statutory  action  but  not  be  relieved  of 
any  liability  incurred  prior  to  the  with- 
drawal. 

Article  XI  disclaims  any  effect  by  the 
Compact  on  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
State  in  setting  tax  rates,  in  asserting  ju- 
risdiction for  tax  purposes,  or  in  superseding 
or  limiting  the  JurisdicUon  of  any  VS.  Court. 

Article  xn  describes  the  method  of  con- 
struing the  compact  and  preserves  the  sev- 
erability of  other  parts  of  the  compact  should 
one  part  be  invalidated  by  the  courts. 

title    II 

Title  n  offers  to  taxpayers  in  States  which 
do  not  adopt  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact, 
the  option  of  using  the  NCCUSL  three-factor 
formula  as  an  alternative  to  any  other  State 
dlvlsdon  of  income  rules. 

Section  201  defines  various  terms  used 
in  the  Title. 

Section  202  makes  the  "Htle  apply  in  any 
State  which  has  not  entered  into  the  Multi- 
state  Tax  Compact  by  July   1,   1971. 

Section  203  states  the  purposes  of  the 
Title:  to  make  uniform  the  rules  governing 
division  of  income  for  taxpayers  subject  to 
tax  on,  or  measiu-ed  by,  net  Income  in  more 
than  one  State  and  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

Section  204  permits  any  piultlstate  tax- 
payer (excepting  a  financial  organization, 
a  public  utility,  or  a  renderer  of  purely  per- 
sonal services)  to  allocate  his  income  as 
provided  In  this  "ntle  foe  purposes  oS  In- 
conjfi  taxation.  It  permits  a  taxpayer  who 
derives  the  greater  percenteige  of  his  income 
from  activities  subject  to  this  TlUe,  and  the 
lesser  from  activity  as  a  public  utUlty,  to 
allocate  «md  apportion  his  entire  net  Income 
as  provided  in  this  Title. 

Sections  205  throxigh  220  duplicate  provi- 
sions of  Title  I  (the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact) 
with  respect  to  the  division  of  income  rules. 

Section  221  requires  the  use  of  the  same 
methods  of  allocation  of  net  taxpayer  in- 
come for  a  political  subdivision  as  for  a 
State. 

TITLE   in 

This  Title  permits  a  State  or  locality  to  im- 
pose a  sales  or  use  tax,  ar  require  its  collec- 
tion, with  respect  to  interstate  sales  of  per- 
sonal property  for  delivery  In  the  State  If 
the  seller  regularly  makes  household  de- 
liveries in  that  State  or  subdivision  (re- 
versing Miller  Bros.  Vs.  Maryland). 
title  rv 

This  Title  provides  that  Congressional  sal- 
aries are  subject  to  State  and  loc^  taxes 
measured  by  income  only  in  the  districts  and 
States  wlilch  the  members  represent. 


ByMr.BAYH: 

S.  1885.  A  bill  to  require  periodical  fl- 
nancial  disclosure  by  oCacers  and  certain 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
and 

S.  1886.  A  bill  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  and  cliulfy  the 
grounds  for  judicial  disqualification,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

INTRODtJCTION  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  DISQUALIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971  ANT  THE  OMNIBUS  DISCLO- 
SURE ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
times  the  Senate  has  been  involved  in 
difficult  and  troubling  controversies  over 
the  qualifications  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  These  difficult  and  unfortunate 
disputes  are  now  behind  us,  and  I  for  one 
see  no  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  lengthy 
post  mortem. 

But  I  hope  we  have  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  in  ethics  in  the  course  of  these 
debates.  And  I  believe  we  have  estab- 
lished new  standards  of  conduct  for  all 
public  officials.  Today  I  introduce  legis- 
lation designed  to  write  these  lessons, 
these  higher  standards  into  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  legislation  is  based  upon  these 
three  conclusions  I  reached  in  the  course 
of  our  recent  debates,  three  principles 
which  should  govern  any  major  reform 
of  the  standards  of  ethics  required  of 
public  officials. 

First,  the  standards  of  judicial  conduct 
demanded  by  the  American  people  have 
improved  substantially  in  recent  times. 
Some  Federal  judges,  intentionally  iso- 
lated from  the  need  to  face  the  voters, 
have  not  been  consistent  In  adhering  to 
this  new,  more  rigorous,  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Particularly  where  financial  in- 
terests are  involved,  we  need  a  major  re- 
vision in  our  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing judicial  disqualification. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  Federal  judges  overlook  the 
need  to  exercise  infinite  care  in  exercis- 
ing financial  and  judicial  responsibility. 
Most  of  our  judges  lean  over  backward 
to  try  to  avoid  not  only  impropriety,  but 
also  the  ai>pearance  of  impropriety. 

Second,  even  more  important  than  ar- 
ticulating standards  of  conduct  is  the 
need  to  assure  an  effective  check  on  offi- 
cial impropriety.  No  mechanism  better 
provides  for  personal  awareness  and  self- 
policing,  no  mechanism  offers  the  public 
more  evidence  of  the  impartiality  of  ju- 
dicial action,  than  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  financial  interests  and  activi- 
ties. 

Third,  such  mesisures  must  not  be  lim- 
ited to  Federal  judges  alone.  All  of  us 
who  do  the  public's  business — judicial, 
legislative,  and  executive — must  also  rec- 
ognize the  public's  legitimate  interest  in 
our  possible  financial  conflicts. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  patently 
imfalr  for  us  to  suggest  that  one  Indi- 
vidual, one  branch  of  the  Government, 
or  one  group  of  individuals  be  given  mi- 
nute scrutiny,  while  others  need  not  live 
up  to  the  same  standards. 
Out  of  these  principles,  I  have  formu- 
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lated  two  bills  which  I  introduce  today: 
the  Judicial  Dlsqnaliflcation  Act  of  1971 
and  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act.  These 
bills  are  similar  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced late  in  the  last  Congress.  They 
have  been  refined  and  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  thoughtful  comments  I  have 
received  from  experts  in  the  area. 

THS    JtlDIClAL   DISQUALIFICATION    ACT    OF    1971 

The  Judicial  Disqualification  Act 
amends  sections  455  and  IM  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Both  of  these 
revisions  reflect  the  testimony  of  John 
Frank,  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on 
judicial  disqualification,  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
They  were  drafted  and  revised  with  the 
continuing  advice  and  invaluable  assist- 
ance pf  Mr.  Frank. 

The  draft  revisions,  and  last  year's  bill, 
were  circulated  to  a  number  of  distin- 
gtiished  lawyers,  judges,  and  professors 
across  the  coxmtry.  Many  thoughtful  and 
interesting  responses  were  received  and 
a  number  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
There  are  a  number  of  defects  In  sec- 
tion 455.  The  central  provisions  of  section 
455  require  a  Judge  to  disqualify  him- 
self in  any  case  In  which  he  has  a  "sub- 
stantial interest."  Those  are  the  crucial 
words,  "substantial  interest." 

Unfortimately  the  words  "substantial 
interest"  have  at  least  three  interpreta- 
tions in  the  Pedersd  courts.  In  the  major- 
ity of  circuits  any  pecuniary  interest  re- 
quires disqualification.  But  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit, and  apparently  the  eighth  circtilt  as 
well,  has  Interpreted  the  statute  to  mean 
that  a  judge  may  sit  regardless  of  inter- 
est, unless  the  decision  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  upon  the  value  of  the 
judge's  interest.  And  the  fourth  circuit 
interprets  the  statute  as  permitting  "dis- 
cTosTire  and  waiver,"  in  which  the  judge 
discloses  his  interest  in  the  case  and  may 
hear  it  if  the  parties  waive  their  objec- 
tion. Such  waivers  are  often  made  be- 
cause counsel  dare  not  jeopardize  their 
relationship  with  a  judge  before  whom 
they  appear  regularly  by  seeming  to 
question  his  impartiality. 

A  further  problem  with  section  455  Is 
that  although  judges  are  prohibited  from 
sitting  In  cases  where  they  have  been  of 
counsel,  or  witness,  or  where  they  are 
related  to  a  party  or  counsel,  the  statute 
fails  to  remind  the  judges  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  "avoid  the  appearance  of 
impropriety"  as  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics.  Canon  4. 

REVISION  or  SECTION  45S  "" 

The  Judicial  Disqualification  Act 
which  I  have  introduced  today  is  in- 
tended to  correct  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  proposed  revision  of  section 
455  eliminates  the  "substantial  interest" 
language  and  clarifies  the  type  of  in- 
terest requiring  disqualification.  The 
rule  is  clear  and  simple.  The  bill  pre- 
cludes participation  by  a  Judge  in  a  case 
if  he  holds  any  stock — even  a  single 
share — a  corporate  party,  or  any  cor- 
poration substantially  related  to  a  cor- 
porate party.  It  also  precludes  sitting  if 
the  judge  is  a  director  or  holds  any  oth- 
er ofQce  in  such  a  corporation. 

The  blU  deliberately  avoids  any  resort 
to  the  device  of  disclosure  and  waiver, 
and  imposes  mandatory  disqualification 
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in  cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute are  met.  The  revision  also  requires 
the  judge  to  disqualify  for  appearance  of 
impropriety,  thereby  codifying  the  re- 
quirement of  canon  4.  Finally,  the  bill 
relaxes  the  so-called  duty  to  sit  in  cases 
where  the  judge  is  not  disqualified  by  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  gives  him 
fair  latitude  to  disqualify  himself  In  oth- 
er instances  where  "in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  improper  for  him  to  sit." 

This  revision  of  section  455  would  be 
very  similar  to  the  judicial  disqualifica- 
tion standards  recently  recommended  in 
the  interim  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  This 
very  distinguished  group,  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Roger  Traynor,  former  chief 
justice  of  the  Cahfomia  Supreme  Court, 
believed  that: 

A  Judge  should  disqualify  himself  In  any 
proceeding  In  his  court  In  which  he  knows 
or  should  know  that  he.  Individually  or  as  a 
'fiduciary,  or  any  member  of  his  family  re- 
siding m  his  household,  has  an  interest  In 
I  the  matter  In  controversy  or  the  affairs  of  a 
j  party  to  the  proceeding. 

I  An  "interest "  according  to  their  stand- 
|ard  would  include  any  legal  or  equita- 
ble Interest,  no  matter  how  small,  in  a 
iparty  or  thing  Involved  In  the  litigation 
'or  any  directorial  or  active  participation 
{in  any  organization  involved  in  the  litl- 
igation. 

REVISION  OF  SECTION    144 

The  other  major  provision  covered  by 
|the  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  is  sec- 
ttlon  144  of  title  28,  dealing  with  disqual- 
ification for  bias  or  prejudice.  When  a 
(motion  to  disqualify  for  prejudice  or  bias 
\&  made,  a  party  is  often  dismayed  to 
learn  that  under  section  144  the  judge 
ihlmself  determines  whether  the  allega- 
jtions  are  sufficient.  Surely  litigants  who 
believe  that  they  cannot  get  a  fair  trial 
pefore  a  particular  judge  should  not  have 
to  convince  the  very  same  judge  of  his 
bias. 

I  This  result  disturbs  me  because  it  con- 
tributes to  the  lack  of  confidence  In  our 
fcourts.  This  lack  of  confidence  does  not. 
In  my  opinion,  reflect  some  basic  defect 
In  our  political  system  or  our  Judicial 
arocedures.  The  problem  is  not  so  much 
me  of  fundamental  Injustice  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  injustice.  No  statute  creates 
nore  distrust  than  does  the  section  144 
procedure  for  disqualification  for  prej- 
idice. 

One  possible  change  in  section  144 
Would  require  some  other  judge  to  rule 
on  the  question  of  a  trial  judge's  alleged 
bias.  However,  this  still  puts  undue  pres- 
sure on  counsel,  and  It  Ignores  the  pos- 
iiibillty  of  embarrassment  and  tension 
created  when  one  man  must  rule  on  the 

E partiality  of  his  colleague — and  often, 
>  friend. 
rhe  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  of 
71  takes  a  different  approach  to 
ihanglng  section  144.  It  would  create  a 
Ight  in  a  litigant  to  one  peremptory 
ihallenge  of  a  trial  judge  assigned  to 
lear  his  case,  adopting  a  disqualification 
provision  now  employed   in  California 

Jnd  a  number  of  other  States.  Under 
uch  a  provision  a  judge  Is  disqualified 
i^pon  the  filing  of  an  affidavit  alleging 
bias  or  prejudice  and  signed  by  the  party 
<r  by  his  lawyer.  The  disqualified  judge 


is  left  With  no 'option  except  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  application  has  been 
timely  made.  The  afBdavit  must  be  filed 
before  any  discretionary  matter  has  been 
presented  to  the  judge.  Each  side  is  re- 
stricted to  one  challenge,  in  order  to 
avoid  iabuse  In  cases  where  one  of  the 
parties  simply  wants  to  create  delays  or 
to  avoid  trial  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  major  piece 
of  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  the 
Omnibus  Disclosure  Act.  This  bill  is 
based  in  large  part  upon  the  recently 
published  study  entitled  "Congresj  and 
the  Public  Trust,"  the  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  tJie  City  of  New 
York's  Special  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Ethics.  The  executive  director  of 
the  committee,  and  the  author  of  its  re- 
port, is  James  C.  KIrby,  Jr.,  a  former 
chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  and 
now  dean  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Law  School.  The  bill  also  draws  upon  the 
pioneering  work  in  this  area  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Cask). 

Tiie  disclosure  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
sotirce  of  all  governmental  power  is  in  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  This  legislation 
presumes  that,  if  the  people  are  supplied 
with  sufficient  information  about  their 
elected  officials  and  appointees,  the  peo- 
ple themselves  will  fashion  the  most 
workable  standards  of  conduct  in  the 
voting  booth. 

At  this  time  it  Is  impossible  for  the 
public  to  gain  access  to  this  information. 
A  patchwork  of  congressional  rules,  ju- 
dicial conference  resolution,  and  Execu- 
tive order  compose  the  present  financial 
disclosure  laws.  None  of  the  disclosure 
provisions  are  sufficiently  comprehensive 
in  the  type  of  financial  information  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  or  in  the  individ- 
uals required  to  file  reports.  Further- 
more, none  of  the  provisions  allow  for 
significant  public  disclosure  of  financial 
interests. 

The  Federal  judiciary  is  presently  sub- 
ject to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
on  March  18,  1970.  This  resolution  re- 
treats  considerably  from   the  compre- 
hensive public  disclosure  adopted  at  the 
behest  of  former  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  June  of  1969.  The  most  recent  reso- 
lution requires  all  Federal  judges,  except 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  to  file  a  con- 
fidential flnanciad  disclosure  report  with 
a  special  committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, the  conference  of  their  circuit, 
and  the  clerk  of  their  court.  Each  Judge 
must  disclose  his  total  income  for  extra 
judicial  services  such  as  lecturing,  teach- 
ing, and  serving  as  executor  of  an  estate. 
He  must  itemize  sources  of  income  and 
gifts  of  over  $100.  Each  judge  must  also 
report  whether  he  has  knowingly  par- 
ticipated in  any  decision  in  which  he  or 
any  member  of  his   household  had  a 
financial  interest,  or  if  he  has  engaged  in 
any  transaction  involving  securities  or 
property  of  a  party  to  a  case  pending 
before  him.  Knally,  he  must  report  any 
positions     held    In     any     organization 
whether  or  not  compensation  is  received 
therefor. 

Members  of  Congress  are  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  House  and  Senate  rules. 
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Rule  44  of  the  rules  of  the  House  requires 
Members  and  officers  of  the  House,  their 
principal  assistants,  and  professional 
staff  members  of  House  committees  to 
file  confidential  disclosure  reports  with 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  The  reports  require  an  indi- 
vidual to  disclose  sources  of  over  $5,000; 
capital  gains  of  over  $5,000  from  a  siugle 
source — other  than  sale  of  a  residence; 
nongovernment  reimbursements  of  over 
$1,000;  Interest  and  position  in  businesses 
from  which  he  received  $1,000  or  more 
and  which  deal  with  the  Government  and 
are  subject  to  Its  regulation;  and  the 
names  of  professional  organizations  with 
which  he  associated  and  which  accoimt 
for  over  $1,000  of  his  income.  The  House 
does  provide  for  limited  public  disclosure, 
except  that  the  amount  of  professional 
and  service  Income,  and  the  market  value 
of  business  interests,  reported  under  the 
act  remain  confidential.  Furthermore,  an 
individual  is  informed  of  each  request  to 
examine  his  public  report. 

Members  of  the  executive  branch  are 
required  to  file  disclosure  reports  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  No.  11222,  of  May 
1965.  The  order  applies  to  all  Federal 
executives  over  QS-13.  Federal  executives 
are  required  to  report  basically  the  same 
information  as  Members  and  employees 
of  the  Senate,  except  that  Federal  execu- 
tives are  exempt  from  reports  of  outside 
legal  activity  and  from  detailed  reports 
of  outside  income.  The  Executive  order 
and  the  civil  service  rules  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  also  are  more  relaxed 
for  members  of  the  President's  staff  and 
for  consultants,  who  serve  throughout 
the  Government.  There  is  no  provision 
for  public  disclosure. 

IMPROVEMENTS    OVEE    EXISTING    PEACTICKS 

The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  would 
correct  at  least  six  substantial  failings 
in  the  existing  pattern  of  regulations. 

First,  the  existing  provisions  are  com- 
pletely lacking  in  uniformity.  My  propo- 
sal would  bring  order  to  this  area.  The 
Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  requires  mem- 
bers of  all  three  branches  of  Government 
to  file  the  same  disclosure  report  with 
the  Comptroller  General  by  May  1  of 
each  year. 

Second,  the  existing  provisions  do  not 
require  disclosure  from  all  who  should 
be  covered.  For  example,  the  House  rules 
do  not  cover  candidates.  The  Judicial 
Conference  rules  do  not  cover  Federal 
judicial  employees  other  than  judges,  nor 
do  they  apply  to  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
The  Executive  order  does  not  cover  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  legis- 
lation I  propose  covers  all  of  these  in- 
dividuals, including  employees  of  any 
branch  of  Government  paid  more  than 
$18,000  per  year  and  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. 

The  third  problem  with  existing  provi- 
sions Is  that  they  do  not  require  suffi- 
cient Information  to  be  presented.  For 
example,  the  Senate  rules  require  disclo- 
sure only  of  debts  of  over  $5,000  and  in- 
terests in  real  estate  of  over  $10,000.  The 
Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  requires  dis- 
closure of  debts  of  over  $1,000  and 
creates  no  exception  for  residential 
mortgages;  it  requires  disclosure  of  real 
estate  valued  at  more  than  $5,000  and 
goes  beyond  most  of  the  existing  provi- 


sions to  require  disclosure  of  income  over 
$100.  The  act  also  requires  disclosure 
of  any  dealing  in  securities  and  com- 
modities or  transactions  in  real  property, 
and  it  reqtiires  disclosure  of  gifts  worth 
more  than  $100  and  any  contribution  to 
defray  campaign  and  office  expenses. 

Fourth,  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  loopholes  in 
existing  law  by  the  use  of  detailed  attri- 
bution rules.  Under  most  existing  provi- 
sions, an  individual  can  receive  benefits 
through  some  imknown  third  party  and 
not  be  required  to  disclose.  My  proposal 
attributes  to  any  individual  the  assets, 
liabilities,  receipts,  transactions,  and  gifts 
of  persons  acting  on  his  behalf,  members 
of  his  family,  corporations  of  which  he 
owns  half  the  stock,  and  shares  of  part- 
nerships and  trusts,  depending  upon  his 
interest  therein. 

Fifth,  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act,  If 
enacted,  would  finally  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  outside  law  practice  by  public 
servants.  The  act  requires  all  individuals 
except  nonincumbent  candidates  to  Ust 
all  law  firm  clients  who  paid  more  than 
$1,000  in  fees.  It  further  requires  an  ex- 
planation of  whether  the  client  requested 
the  service  of  his  law  firm  before  or  after 
he  entered  Government  service.  More- 
over, the  individual  must  identify  any 
administrative  or  judicial  action  In  which 
the  United  States  was  a  party  and  the 
client  was  represented  by  that  firm. 
This  portion  of  the  act  is  modeled  di- 
rectly after  a  recommendation  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Sixth,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
sict  would  require  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  all  of  the  above  information. 
No  existing  provision  requires  full  dis- 
closure to  the  public,  and  in  this  respect 
the  current  law  is  fatally  deficient.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  information  required  by  the 
act  be  filed  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  made  readily  available  to  the  general 
public. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  be  a  majOT  step  to- 
ward making  our  Government  more  ac- 
countable to  the  people.  In  a  time  when 
the  integrity  of  all  of  our  institutions  is 
imder  attack,  we  can  no  longer  settle  for 
only  self -regulation,  nor  for  the  suspi- 
cions inherent  in  private  disclosure.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to  con- 
sider and  then  to  enact  these  badly 
needed  reforms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  Judicial 
Disclosure  Act  of  1971  and  the  Omnibus 
Disclosure  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  each  bill  and  a  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Financial  Disclo- 
sure Act  with  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1885 
A   bill   to   require   periodical   financial   dis- 
closure by  ofBoera  and  certain  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Omnibus  Disclosure 
Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sxc.  a.  Ab  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  tenn  "Federal  officer  or  empiojee" 
means  any  Memt>er  of  Oongreaa,  oongreaelon- 
al  employee.  Federal  executive  officer.  Fed- 
eral executive  employee,  candidate.  Federal 
judicial  officer,  or  Federal  Judicial  employee. 

(2)  The  term  "Member  of  Ooaigrees"  means 
any  Member  or  Member-elect  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  and  each  Beel- 
dent  Commissioner  or  Resident  Commlaslon- 
er-elect  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(8)  The  term  "congressional  employee" 
means  any  Individual  (other  than  a  Member 
of  Congress)  who  Is  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Vice  President,  the  Congress, 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  and 
who  receives  compensation  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  rate  of  $16.- 
000  or  more  per  ann\im. 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  executive  officer" 
means  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  any 
civilian  officer  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  a  Federal  Judicial  officer  1  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  c*  serving  under  a  re- 
cess appointment  made  by  the  President,  and 
any  commissioned  officer  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  days  (as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined by  section  101,  title  10,  United  States 
Code)  who  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$18,000  or  more  per  annum. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  executive  employee" 
means  any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  any 
executive  or  military  department,  agency. 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Independent  agency.  corjKiratlon,  or  other  In- 
strtunentallty  of  the  United  States,  who  re- 
ceives compensation  disbursed  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  such  department,  agency,  of- 
fice, corporation,  or  other  Instrumentality,  at 
the  rate  of  $18,000  or  more  per  annum  and 
who  Is  not  Included  within  any  of  the  classes 
of  Individuals  descrll)ed  in  paragraphs  (2), 
(3).   (4).   (7),  and   (8)    of  this  section. 

(6)  The  term  "candidate"  means  any  in- 
dividual who  has  voluntarily  qualified  as  a 
candidate  In  any  primary  election  to  be  con- 
ducted within  any  State  for  nomination  as 
a  candidate  for  election  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
who  has  qualified  as  a  candidate  In  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  to  be  conducted  with- 
in any  State  for  election  to  any  such 
position. 

(7)  The  term  "Federal  judicial  officer" 
means  any  justice  or  Judge  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  (as  defined  by  section  451,  title 
28,  United  States  Code) ,  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
the  District  Court  of  Ouam,  and  any  full- 
time  United  States  magistrate. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  Judicial  employee" 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  court 
named  In  paragraph  (7)  other  than  a  justice 
or  judge  of  that  court,  and  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  who  receives  from  ap- 
propriated funds  of  the  United  States  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $18,000  or  more  per 
annum. 

(9)  The  term  "Income"  means  each  Item 
of  Income  from  whatever  source,  whether  or 
not  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

(10^  The  term  "security"  means  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

(11)    The  term  "commodity"  means  any 
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commodity  as  defined  In  section  2  of  i  he 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  2). 

(12)  The  term  "dealing  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition, 
or  other  transaction  involving  any  secuilty 
or  commodity. 

(13)  The  term  "political  campaign  Ex- 
pense" means  a  purchase,  payment,  dlstrlliu- 
tton,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  mo^ey 
or  anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purp^ise 
of  influencing  the  nomination  for  electit>n, 
or  election,  of  any  candidate.  | 

(14)  The  term  "congressional  office  fx- 
pense",  when  used  with  respect  to  a  Memier 
of  Congress,  includes,  but  Is  not  limited  !to, 
expense  incurred  by  such  Member  for  ajny 
of  the  following  objects:  travel  to,  frqm, 
and  within  the  State  or  congressional  c^- 
trict  of  the  Member;  printing  and  other  Ex- 
penses In  connection  with  the  mailing  >  of 
speeches,  newsletters,  and  reports  to  ctjn- 
stltuents  of  the  Member:  expenses  of  raijlo. 
television,  and  news  media  methods  of  Im- 
porting to  constituents  of  the  Member:  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  postage,  and  stationary 
expenses  in  excess  of  allowances  provided  l)y 
law;  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  otHer 
periodicals  published  within  the  State  or  con- 
gressional district  of  the  Member;  and  siff 
compensation  and  travel  In  excess  of  all 
ances  provided  by  law. 

FINANCIAL    OISCLOSTTRE    REQtrlREMKNT 

See.  3.  (a)  On  or  before  May  1  of  ei 
calendar  year,  each  Individual  who  has  se; 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  as  a  Federal  officer  or  employee  otl^er 
than  a  candidate  shall  file  with  the  Conip- 
troUer  General  a  financial  disclosure  report, 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  Afct. 
for  such  preceding  year.  ] 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  bn 
which  any  individual,  not  otherwise  a  P«W- 
eral  officer  or  employee,  becomes  a  candidate, 
such  individual  shall  file  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  a  financial  disclosure  report,  coil- 
forming  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  lor 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  date  fcn 
which  he  became  a  candidate.  { 

(c)  Service  rendered  by  an  individual  ad  a 
congressional  employee,  Federal  executive 
employee,  or  Federal  Judicial  employee  foi  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  Ag- 
gregate during  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  such  service  during  tltot 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  I 

(d)  No  individual  shall  be  required  toy 
this  section  to  file  more  than  one  financial 
disclosure  report   for  any  calendar  year. 

CONTENTS    OF    REPOBTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  financial  disclosure  »e 
port  reqiUred  to  be  filed  by  any  Individual 
under  this  Act  for  any  calendar  year  sh&ll 
contain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of— 

{ 1 )  the  identity  and  value  of  each  Interest 
In  real  or  personal  property  having  a  vallue 
m  excess  of  $500  of  which  such  Indlvldiial 
was  the  owner  at  any  time  during  tljat 
year;  j 

(2)  the  Identity  of  each  creditor  to  wh(im 
such  Individual  at  any  time  during  that  yaar 
owed  one  or  more  legally  enforceable  ftnah- 
clal  obligations  aggregating  $1,000  or  more, 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  each  such 
obligation;  j 

(3)  the  value  and  source  of  each  item  of 
income.  Including  honoraria,  and  each  lt4m 
of  reimbursement  for  expenditure  other  than 
the  exact  cost  of  tran^>ortatlon,  exceeding 
•  100  in  value  received  by  such  Indlvldi^al 
during  that  year; 

(4)  each  dealing  In  securities  or  coii- 
modltles  by  such  Individual  during  that 
year; 

(5)  each  purchase  and  sale  of  real  prob- 
erty  or  any  Interest  therein  by  such  Indlvip. 
ual  during  that  year; 

(6)  the  nature,  source,  and  value  of  eash 
gift  of  money  or  property  received  by  sunh 
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Individual  during  that  year  from  each  source, 
other  than  his  parents,  spouse,  and  chil- 
dren, from  whom  such  Individual  during  that 
year  received  one  or  mcwe  such  gifts  having 
an  aggregate  value  of  $100  or  more; 

(7)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  con- 
tribution received  during  that  year  by  him, 
or  to  his  knowledge  by  any  other  individual, 
political  committee,  or  other  organization, 
on  his  behalf  or  for  his  account,  to  defray 
any  political  campaign  expense  or  any  con- 
gressional office  expense  of  such  Individual; 
and 

(8)  the  Identity  of  each  client  who,  during 
that  year  and  while  such  Individual  was  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  other  than  a 
candidate,  paid  to  any  law  firm  of  which  such 
individual  is  or  then  was  a  partner,  or  with 
which  such  Individual  is  or  then  was  other- 
wise associated  professionally,  one  or  more 
fees  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000 : 
Provided,  That  this  provision  shaU  not  apply 
to  any  individual  who  Is  a  Federal  officer  or 
employee  solely  by  virtue  of  being  a  candi- 
date. 

(b)  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year 
any  individual  while  serving  as  a  congres- 
sional employee  receives  any  contribution  to 
defray  any  political  campaign  expense  m" 
any  congressional  office  expense  on  behalf  of 
or  for  the  account  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
without  knowledge  by  such  Member  as  to 
the  source  or  amount  of  such  contribution, 
such  congressional  employee  shall  file  with 
the  Comptroller  General  on  or  before  May  1 
of  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  on  be- 
half of  such  Member  a  financial  disclosure 
report  containing  the  Information  which 
such  Member  would  have  been  required  by 
subsection  (a)  to  report  if  suoh  informa- 
tion had  been  disclosed  to  him. 

LAW    FIRM    CLIENTS 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee other  than  a  candidate  reports 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  section  4(a) 
with  reepect  to  any  year  the  Identity  of  any 
client  of  a  law  firm  of  which  such  Individual 
Is  or  then  was  a  partner,  or  with  which  he  Is 
or  then  was  otherwise  associated  profes- 
sionally, such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  whether  the  client  so  Identified 
was  a  client  of  that  firm  before  the  date  on 
which  the  Individual  submitting  that  report 
became  a  Federal  officer  or  employee;  and 

(2)  Identify  any  legal  or  administrative 
action  or  proceeding  in  which  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
was  an  Interested  party  and  with  regard 
to  which  that  client  was  represented  by  that 
firm  during  that  year. 

ATTRXBtmON    RULES 

Sec  6.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
there  shall  be  attributed  to  any  individual 
required  to  file  a  financial  disclosure  report 
the  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  and  transac- 
tions of.  and  gifts  to — 

(1)  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  or  for 
the  account  of  such  individual; 

(2)  the  spouse  and  minor  children  of  such 
Individual; 

(3)  any  corporation  of  which  such  Indi- 
vidual owns  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock; 

(4)  a  share  of  any  partnership  of  which 
such  individual  is  a  partner,  or  with  which 
he  Is  associated,  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  extent  of  his  partnership  or  other 
Interest  therein; 

(5)  any  revocable  trust  of  which  such  in- 
dividual was  a  settlor;  and 

(6)  a  share  of  any  trust  or  estate  of  which 
such  individual  is  a  beneficiary,  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  present  actual  or 
actuarial  value  of  his  beneficial  Interest 
therein. 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  and  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  require  the  disclo- 
sure by  any  individual  of  any  Information 
which  he  does  not  possess  and  which  he  Is 


precluded  by  the  terms  of  trust  from  ac- 
quiring. 

FORMS  AND  RECTTLATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
pare and  supply  to  Individuals  obligated  by 
this  Act  to  file  financial  disclosure  reports, 
appropriate  forms  for  such  reports,  and  shall 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  reports.  Such  regulations  shall 
( 1 )  specify  the  detail  In  which  each  category 
of  Information  shall  be  stated  In  financial 
disclosure  reports  filed  under  this  Act,  (2) 
specify  the  method  by  which  the  value  of 
property  and  interests  therein  shall  be  ascer- 
tained for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  (3) 
contain  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

PUBLIC  INSPECTION  OF  REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  E^h  financial  disclosure  report 
filed  under  this  Act  shall  be  placed  in  a  file 
which  shall  be  established  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  index  to  that 
file  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  and  ac- 
cess to  all  reports  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
each  individual  which  are  contained  at  any 
time  In  that  file. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
subsection,  each  such  report  so  filed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  is  serving  as 
a  Federal  officer  or  employee  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  that  report  shall  be  maintained 
In  such  file  as  long  as  such  Individual  serves 
continuously  as  a  Federal  officer  or  employee, 
and  for  five  years  after  the  end  of  such 
service.  Each  such  report  filed  by  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  candidate,  or  who  Is  not  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  that  report,  shall  be  maintained  in 
such  file  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
date  on  which  that  report  Is  filed. 

(c)  Under  such  reasonable  regulations  as 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe,  re- 
ports contained  in  that  file  and  the  index 
thereto  shall  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  members  of  the  public  during  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  furnish 
to  the  Attorney  General  upon  request  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  any  financial  disclosure 
report  contained  In  that  file. 

PENALTY 

Sec.  9.  Whoever,  being  an  Individual  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  file  any  financial  dis- 
closure report — 

(1)  willfully  falls  to  file  such  report  within 
the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  this  Act; 

(2)  files  any  such  report  containing  any  in- 
formation which  Is  false  or  misleading,  with 
knowledge  or  with  reason  to  believe  that 
such  Information  Is  false  or  misleading;  or 

(3)  files  any  such  report  from  which  there 
has  been  omitted  any  Information  required 
by  this  Act  or  by  regxilatlona  promulgated 
thereunder  to  be  contained  therein,  with  In- 
tent to  conceal  such  Information, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RULES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by  the 
Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  £ind  this  section  shall 
supersede  other  rules  of  each  such  House 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
provisions  of  this  section  (so  far  as  -elating 
to  such  Hotise)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  and  rule  XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
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XFFICTIVE  DATE 

Sic.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  ol  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  1880 

A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machinery  by 
amending  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for  Judi- 
cial disqualification,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Dlsqviallflcatlon 
Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  Section  455  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  445.  Interest  of  Justice  or  Judge 

"Any  justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself,  and  shall  not  ac- 
cept waiver  of  disqualification,  (1)  In  any 
case  In  which  he  has  an  Interest,  which  shall 
Include  any  stockholding  In  a  corporate 
party,  any  stockholding  In  a  corporation 
which  holds  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  a  corporate  party,  any  stockholding 
In  a  corporation  of  which  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  stock  Is  held  by  a  corporate 
party,  and  the  holding  of  any  office  of 
a  corporation  described  In  this  section; 
(2)  m  any  case  In  which  he  has  ren- 
dered legal  service  to  a  party  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  or  thing  in  contro- 
versy; (3)  In  any  case  In  which  he  is  or 
has  been  a  material  witness;  (4)  in  any  case 
In  which  he  Is  BO  related  to  or  connected 
with  any  party  or  attorney  as  to  create  a 
conflict  of  Interest  or  otherwise  render  It 
improper  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal, 
or  other  proceedings;  (5)  In  any  case  In 
which  his  participation  in  the  case  will  create 
an  appearance  of  Impropriety;  and  (6)  In 
any  other  case  In  which,  In  his  opinion,  It 
would  be  improper  for  him  to  sit." 

Sec  3.  Section  144  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  144.   Bias  or  prejudice  of  Judge 

"Whenever  a  party  to  any  proceeding  In 
a  district  court,  either  with  his  own  verifica- 
tion or  over  his  attorney's  signature,  makes 
and  files  a  timely  affidavit  that  the  judge 
before  whom  the  matter  Is  i>endlng  has  a  per- 
sonal bias  or  prejudice  either  against  him 
or  in  favor  of  any  adverse  party,  such  Judge 
shall  proceed  no  further  therein,  but  another 
Judge  shall  be  assigned  to  hear  such  pro- 
ceeding. The  affidavit  shall  be  timely  If 
filed  (a)  twenty  or  more  days  before  the  time 
first  set  for  trial  or  (b)  within  ten  days  after 
the  filing  party  Is  first  given  notice  of  the 
Identity  of  the  trial  judge  or  (c)  when  good 
cause  Is  shown  for  failure  to  file  the  affidavit 
within  such  times.  A  party  may  file  only  one 
such  affidavit  In  any  case,  and  only  one  affi- 
davit may  be  filed  on  a  side.  A  party  waives 
his  right  to  file  an  affidavit  by  participating 
In  a  hearing  or  submission  of  any  motion  or 
other  matter  requiring  the  judge  to  exercise 
discretion  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  case  or  by 
beginning  trial  proceedings  before  the  Judge." 

Section     by     Section     Summary     or     the 
"JcDicuL  Disqualification  Act  of  1971" 
Section  1 — The  act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  of  1971. 

Section  2— This  section  revises  Section  455 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Present  law:  The  present  section  455  re- 
quires a  Judge  to  disqualify  himself  In  any 
case  In  which  he  has  a  "substantial  Interest," 
has  been  counsel,  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  is  so  related  or  connected  with  a  party  or 
attorney  as  to  render  it  Improper  for  him  to 
sit  In  Judgment.  Federal  courts  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  with  the  words  "sub- 
stantial Interest"  and  disagree  about  the  size 
and  type  of  financial  holding  which  should 
disqualify  judges  from  a  particular  case.  The 
section  also  permits  the  procedure  of  dis- 


closure and  waiver  whereby  the  judge  dis- 
closes his  Interest  In  the  case  and  the  at- 
torney waives  his  objection  daring  not  to 
question  the  judge's  ImpartlaUty.  Finally, 
Judges  feel  that  they  have  a  duty  to  sit  In  a 
case  unless  they  are  disqualified  by  a  specific 
provision  of  section  455. 

Proposal:  This  section  clarifies  the  type  of 
Interest  requiring  disqualification.  It  pre- 
cludes a  Judge's  participation  In  any  case  In 
which  he  has  an  Interest  which  includes  any 
stockholding  in  a  corporate  party,  stockhold- 
ings m  a  corporation  owning  more  than  107c 
of  a  corporate  party,  and  stockholdings  In  a 
corporation  of  which  a  party  owns  more  than 
10%  of  the  stock,  and  the  holding  of  any 
office  In  any  of  the  above  named  corporations. 
It  also  explicitly  prohibits  "disclosure  and 
waiver".  The  act  adds  to  section  455  Canon  4 
of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  requiring  a  judge 
to  disqualify  for  "appearance  of  impropriety. ' 
Finally,  It  relaxes  the  so-called  "duty  to  sit" 
by  giving  a  judge  the  latitude  to  disqualify 
himself  at  any  time  when  "in  his  opinion,  It 
would  be  Improper  for  him  to  sit." 

Section  3 — This  section  revises  Section  144 
of  TiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Present  law:  Section  144  deals  with  dis- 
qualification of  a  Judge  for  bias  or  prejudice. 
Under  this  law  a  party  may  file  an  affidavit 
challenging  the  Imparlallty  of  a  judge  before 
whom  his  case  Is  pending.  The  judge  himself 
determines  whether  the  allegations  are  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose. 

Proposal:  This  section  creates  a  right  In  a 
litigant  to  one  peremptory  challenge  of  a 
Judge  assigned  to  hear  his  case.  This  revision 
essentially  adopts  the  liberal  dlsquallflcation 
practice  of  California  and  other  states.  Under 
such  a  provision,  a  Judge  can  be  disqualified 
at  the  option  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  and  the  disqualified  judge  is  left 
with  no  option  except  to  determine  whether 
the  application  Is  timely.  A  party  Is  limited 
to  one  challenge  In  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  abuse. 


Section-bt-Section   Summary  of  "The 

Omnibus  Disclosure  Act" 
Section  1 — The  act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Omnibus  Disclosure  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  2 — This  section  defines  fourteen 
terms  which  are  used  in  the  act. 

FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  REQUIREMENT 

Section  3 — This  section  requires  members 
of  all  three  branches  of  government  to  file  a 
financial  disclosure  report  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  or  before  May  1  of  each 
year.  The  disclosure  requirement  applies  to 
all  Federal  Judges  and  justices,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  all  Members  of 
Congress.  The  provision  also  applies  to  Fed- 
eral officials  and  to  those  employees  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Congress  Itself,  the  judici- 
ary, and  the  executive  branch  who  receive 
more  than  $18,000  a  year  and  have  served  for 
more  than  30  days.  Candidates  for  Congress, 
the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  are  also 
required  to  file  disclosure  reports  within  30 
days  of  becoming  a  candidate. 

CONTENTS    OF    REPORTS 

Section  4 — The  disclosure  reports  required 
must  contain  the  following  Information:  (1) 
the  identity  and  value  of  Interests  In  real 
or  personal  property  worth  more  than  $500, 
(2)  creditors  to  whom  more  than  $1,000  Is 
owed  and  the  amount  of  each  such  debt,  (3) 
sources  and  amount  of  Income  greater  than 
$100,  (4)  dealings  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties, (5)  transactions  in  real  property,  (6) 
nature,  source  and  value  of  each  non-family 
gift  of  more  than  $100,  (7)  the  amount  and 
source  of  each  contribution  to  defray  cam- 
paign or  office  expenses,  and  (8)  except  in 
the  case  of  nonlncumbent  candidates,  the 
Identity  of  each  client  who  pays  more  than 
$1,000  to  a  'aw  firm  with  which  an  Individual 
obligated  under  the  act  Is  associated. 


LAW   FIRM    CLIENTS 

Section  5 — Those  who  list  law  firm  clients 
under  section  4  must  state  whether  the 
client  sought  the  services  of  the  Individual's 
law  firm  before  or  after  he  entered  govern- 
ment. The  Individual  must  also  list  any  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  action  in  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party  and  In  which  the 
client  was  represented  by  that  firm. 

ATTRIBUTION    RULES 

Section  6 — This  section  attributes  to  any 
Individual  required  to  file  under  section  3 
the  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  transaction 
and  gifts  of  (l)  any  person  acting  on  the 
individual's  behalf,  (2)  his  immediate  family, 
(3)  any  corporation  of  which  he  owns  more 
than  one  half  of  the  stock,  (4)  a  propor- 
tional share  of  any  partnership  of  which  be 
is  a  partner,  and  (5)  certain  trusts  and 
estates  depending  on  his  knowledge  and 
Interest. 

FORMS   AND    REGULATIONS 

Section  7 — The  Comptroller  General  shall 
supply  forms  for  reports  required  under  the 
act  and  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  preparation  of  such  rep)orts. 

PUBLIC   INSPECTION    OF   REPORTS 

Section  8 — The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  keep  a  file  of  finanlcal  disclosure  re- 
ports, open  to  public  Inspection,  for  a  period 
of  five  years  after  each  Individual  leaves  gov- 
ernment service. 

PENALTY 

Section  0— Any  individual  who  fails  to  file 
within  the  time  period,  files  false  or  mis- 
leading Information  or  omits  information  Is 
subject  to  a  $20,000  fine,  or  5  years  Imprison- 
ment or  both. 

CONGRESSIONAL   RULES 

Section  10 — Congress  exercises  Its  rule 
making  power  to  repeal  inconsistent  rules 
of  each  house  and  to  explicitly  repeal  Rule 
XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Section  11— The  act  takes  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  year  after 
enactment. 


The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  Compared 
With  Existing  Law  and  Other  Proposed 
Legislation 

I.  who  must  file  and  when 
(o)  The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act : 
Members  of  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment would  file  a  financial  disclosure  report 
with  the  Comptroller  General  on  or  before 
May  1  of  each  year.  The  disclosure  require- 
ment would  apply  to  all  Federal  Judges  and 
justices,  the  President  and  Vice-President 
and  all  Members  of  Congress.  The  provision 
also  would  apply  to  Federal  officers  and  to 
those  employees  of  the  executive.  Judiciary, 
Congress  and  Members  of  Congress  who  re- 
ceive more  than  $18,000  a  year  and  have 
served  for  more  than  30  days.  Candidates 
for  Congress,  the  presidency  and  vice-presi- 
dency would  also  be  required  to  file  disclo- 
sure reports  within  30  days  of  becoming  a 
candidate. 

(b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Rule  XLTV)  : 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Including  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico),  officers,  principal  assistants  to 
members  and  officers  and  profeselonal  staff 
members  of  committees  must  file  a  financial 
disclosure  report  by  April  30  at  each  year 
with  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  The  provision  only  applies  to  the 
House  and  does  not  define  "principal  assist- 
ant" or  ''professional  staff  member".  The 
disclosure  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
candidates. 

(c)  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (Rules 
XLI,  XLni,  &XLrV)  : 
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Senate  Rule  44  requires  Senators,  ctndl- 
dates  for  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees at  the  Senate  paid  more  than  $1^,000 
per  year  to  file  personal  financial  dl6cl(ieure 
reports  with  the  Comptroller  Genera^  by 
May  16  of  each  year.  Every  Senator  wh<j  has 
appointed  an  assistant  to  solicit  or  receive 
campaign  contributions  and  who  pays  puch 
an  Individual  more  than  $10,000  per  year 
must  file  that  designation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  for  public  Inspection.  OlBcers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  must  rfport 
the  nature  of  all  business  or  professlana|l  ac- 
tivity or  employment  to  his  superior  t4  de- 
termine conflict  of  interest.  I 
'(<*)  Rulesof  the  Judicial  Conference:  I 

The  rules  apply  to  all  Federal  Judgei  ex- 
cept members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ivery 
six  months  Federal  judges  must  file  flban- 
clal  disclosure  reports  with  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Judicial  Conference,  with  the 
Judicial  Council  of  their  Circuit,  and  if  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  of  whicH  the 
Judge  malting  the  report  is  a  member.       ' 

(e)  Executive  Order  Number  11222{  and 
Civil  Service  Rules  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto :  I 

Each  presidential  appointee  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  not  subordinate 
to  the  head  of  an  agency  and  each  fulUtlme 
member  of  a  committee,  board,  or  conimis- 
slon  appointed  by  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit a  financial  disclosure  report  toi  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
All  of  the  above  individuals  must  file  ^thln 
30  days  upon  assuming  office  and  mus^  up- 
date their  statements  quarterly. 

General  employees  paid  according  ta  the 
executive  schedule  as  defined  by  5  USC  |311- 
6317  and  those  on  the  general  schedule  $bove 
GS-13  or  employees  at  a  comparable\  pay 
level  under  smother  authority  who  ars  re- 
sponsible for  contracting  or  procurejiient, 
administering  or  monitoring  grants  of  sub- 
sidles,  regulating  or  auditing  private  or  fcther 
non-Federal  enterprises  or  other  act  ivity 
which  has  an  economic  impact  on  nou' Fed- 
eral enterprises  must  file  reports  with  their 
agency  head. 

Special  employees  as  defined  by  18  USC 
202  (consultant*  and  advisors)  shall  sub- 
mit financial  disclosure  reports  at  the  time 
of  employment. 

An  agency  may  decide  to  exempt  an  em- 
ployee where  the  chance  of  conflict  of  Inter- 
est Is  remote  or  alternative  methods  of  su- 
pervision are  available.  An  employee  must 
file  a  report  within  30  days  of  employjment 
and  by  June  30  each  year  he  must  update 
his  report. 

(/)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Condiict  of 
the  American  Bar  Association:  ! 

Each  full-time  Judge  would  file  a  fln^clal 
disclosure  report  of  gifts  and  compensation 
within  6  months  of  receipt  with  the' clerk 
of  his  court  or  by  some  other  method  <leslg- 
nated  by  rule  of  court. 

(g)  Other  proposed  legislation : 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  on  or  before  '.i&y  1 
of  each  year  every  Representative  S<  nator 
and  every  officer  and  employee  of  the  E  ouse/ 
Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in  sxces; 
cf  $18,000  per  year  would  file  with  the  I-  ouse,' 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  a  disclosure  State- 
ment. 

This  proposal  would  not  apply  to  tl  le  ex 
ecutlve  and  Judiciary  or  employees  of  those 
branches  cr  to  candidates. 

2.  S.  343  (Case)  :  This  bill  covers  the  same 
Individuals  as  the  Omnibus  Disclosui  e  Act 
except  that  it  applies  only  to  Indlviduai  s  who 
have  served  for  more  than  six  montlis  in- 
stead of  30  days.  It  also  does  not  cove  ■  full- 
time  U.S.  Magistrates. 

n.    CONTBNT3    or    REPOBTS 

(a)  The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act: 
The  disclosure  reports  would  contain  the 
following  information: 


(1)  the  identity  and  value  of  interests  in 
real  or  personal  property  worth  more  than 
$500,  (2)  creditors  to  whom  more  than  $1,000 
Is  owed  and  the  amount  of  such  debts,  (3) 
sources  of  Income  greater  than  $100,  (4) 
dealings  in  securities  or  commodities,  (5) 
transactions  in  real  property,  (6)  nature, 
source  and  value  of  each  non -family  gift  of 
more  than  $100,  (7)  the  amount  and  source 
of  euch  contribution  to  defray  campaign  or 
office  expenses,  and  (8)  except  in  the  case  of 
non-Incumbent  candidates,  the  Identity  of 
each  client  who  pays  more  than  $1,000  to  a 
law  firm  with  which  an  individual  obligated 
under  the  act  is  associated. 

(b)  Rules  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives: 
Disclosure  reports  contain  the  following 
information:  (1)  source  of  income  over  $5,- 
000  for  services  rendered,  (2)  capital  gains 
from  a  single  source  of  over  $5,000,  except 
from  sale  of  a  residence,  (3)  reimburse- 
ment for  expenditure  of  over  $1,000  (other 
than  from  the  government),  (4)  name,  po- 
sition, and  interest  in  any  business  entity 
doing  substantial  business  with  the  U.S.  or 
subject  to  Federal  regulation  in  which  an  in- 
dividual's ownership  is  over  $5,000  or  from 
which  he  receives  more  than  $1,000,  (5)  the 
name,  address  and  type  of  practice  of  any 
professional  organization  from  which  he  re- 
ceives more  than  $1,000  per  year  and  to 
which  he  or  his  spouse  is  a  consultant  or  of 
which  he  is  an  officer  or  partner,  (6)  hon- 
orarlvims  from  a  single  source  aggregating 
$300,  and  (7)  each  creditor  to  whom  the 
person  reporting  was  Indebted  without  col- 
lateral for  more  than  90  days  and  for  over 
$10,000. 

(C)  Standings  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
Rule  44  requires  confidential  dlsclosiwe 
reports  containing  the  following  informa- 
tion: (1)  the  identity  of  interests  in  real 
or  personal  property  worth  $10,000  or  more, 
(2)  the  identity  of  liabilities  of  $5,000  or 
more  owed  by  him  and  his  wife.  (3)  Federal 
income  tax  returns.  (4)  source  and  value  of 
gifts  of  $50  or  more,  (6)  the  amount  and 
soiirce  of  fees  of  more  than  $1,000  from  a 
client  and  (6)  the  name  and  address  of  each 
business  or  professional  group  with  which  he 
was  associated  from  which  he  received  com- 
pensation during  tie  last  year  plus  the 
amount  of  such  compensation. 

Rule  44  also  requires  disclosure  for  public 
inspection  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 
(1)  the  source  and  disposition  of  campaign 
contributions  to  the  individual  (but  not 
necessarily  Including  contributions  to  others, 
or  to  committees,  on  his  behalf)  of  $60  or 
more  and  (2)  the  amount  and  source  of  hon- 
orariums of  over  $300. 

Under  Rule  43  any  Senator  who  designates 
an  assistant  to  solicit  and  collect  contri- 
butions and  pays  him  in  excess  of  $10,000 
per  year  must  file  that  designation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  who  In  turn  must 
disclose  the  designation  to  the  public. 
( d )  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference : 
The  disclosure  reports  contain  the  follow- 
ing information : 

(1)  A  statement  of  total  income  for  all 
extra-judicial  services  (lecturing,  teaching, 
writing,  serving  as  trustee,  executor  or  di- 
rector, etc.),  (2)  an  itemized  list  of  extra- 
judicial Income  from  a  single  source  In  ex- 
cess of  $100  with  a  description  of  the  services 
rendered,  (3)  a  list  of  gifts  worth  more  than 
$100  with  the  name  of  the  donor  and  value 
of  the  gift.  (4)  the  name  of  any  case  in 
which  a  Judge  participated  in  which  he  knew 
that  he  or  his  spouse  or  member  of  his  Im- 
mediate family  had  a  financial  Interest,  cer 
$5,000  owed  by  him  or  a  member  of  his  Im- 
mediate family,  (5)  the  name  of  each  busi- 
ness or  foundation  (profit  or  non-profit)  in 
which  he  or  a  member  of  his  immediate 
family  or  an  organization  with  which  he  is 
associated  holds  an  interest  and  the  value 
of  that  Interest  (6)  identity  of  interests  in 
real  or  personal  property  worth  more  than 


$10,000  in  which  he  or  hte  Immediate  family, 
or  an  organleatlon  with  which  he  la  as- 
sociated had  an  Interest  and  the  value  of  that 
interest,  and  (7)  the  value  and  source  of 
each  honorarium  of  more  than  $300. 

in.    LAW  FISM    CLIENTS 

(a)  The  Omnibus  Discloeure  Act: 
Those  who  list  law  firm  clients  in  their  dis- 
closure reports  would  have  to  state  whether 
the  client  sought  the  services  of  the  Individ- 
ual's law  firm  before  or  after  he  entered 
government.  The  Individual  must  also  li^t 
&ny  administrative  or  Judicial  action  in 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party  and  In 
which  the  client  was  represented  by  that 
firm. 

( b )  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
No  requirement. 

(c)  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  No  re- 
quirement. 

(d)  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference:  No 
requirement. 

(e)  Executive  Order  Number  11222  and 
Civil  Service  Rules:  No  requirement. 

(f)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct 
of  the  American  Bar  Association :  No  require- 
ment. 

(g)  Other  Proposed  Legislation: 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
o'  the  City  of  New  York.  This  proposal  would 
require  disclosiu'e  of  the  same  information  u 
the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act. 

2.  S.  343   (Case).  No  requirement. 

rv.    ATTRIBTJTION    BTTLES 

(a)  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act : 

The  Act  would  attribute  to  any  individual 
required  to  make  a  disclosure  report,  the 
assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  transactions  and 
gifts  of:  (1 )  any  person  acting  on  the  Individ- 
ual's behalf,  (2)  the  Individual's  immediate 
family  (3)  any  corporation  of  which  he  owns 
more  than  half  of  the  stock  (4)  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  any  partnership  of  which 
he  is  a  partner  and  (5)  certain  trusts  and 
estates  depending  on  his  knowledge  and 
Interest. 

(b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
There  are  no  general  attribution  rules  ex- 
cept that  the  interest  of  a  spouse  or  any  per- 
sons constructively  controlled  by  the  per- 
son reporting  Is  considered  the  same  as  the 
interest  of  the  reporting  Individual. 

(c)  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
There    are    no    general    attribution    rules. 

However,  under  Rule  44.  cm  Individual  Is 
required  to  report  llabllltlee  over  $6,000  owed 
by  him  and  hi«  wife  Jointly  and  the  identity 
of  certain  trusts  or  fiduciary  relations  does 
not  know  the  identity  of  fiduciary  interests 
he  must  request  the  fiduciary  to  disclose  to 
the  Comptroller  General. 

(5)  any  transaction  in  which  he  partici- 
pated involving  the  securities  or  other  prop- 
erty of  a  party  to  a  case  while  It  was  pend- 
ing before  him  (the  nature  and  amount  of 
transaction  and  any  explanation).  (6)  the 
name  of  any  case  in  which  he  participated 
and  knew  at  the  time  that  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family  was  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  party,  (7)  a  list  of  aU  positions  held  in 
any  organization,  business  or  charitable  and 
(8)   a  list  of  all  fiduciary  positions. 

(e)  Executive  Order  Number  11222  and 
Civil  Service  Rules: 

Presidential  appointees  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  not  subordinate  to  the 
head  of  an  agency  and  each  full-time  member 
of  a  Committee,  board  or  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  file  a  financial 
disclosure  report  containing  the  following 
Information:  (1)  his  Interests  In  real  prop- 
erty, other  than  his  personal  residence,  (2) 
the  names  of  creditors,  except  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  a  per- 
sonal residence  or  for  current  and  ordinary 
household  and  living  expenses  and  (3)  a  list 
of  all  business  organizations  (profit  and  non- 
profit) and  educational  or  other  institutions 
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with  which  he  Is  connected  (as  an  employee, 
officer,  consultant  or  trustee)  and  in  which 
he  has  a  contipulng  financial  inte'resr 
( through  pension  plan  or  by  present  or  prlbi" 
employment  or  In  which  he  has  any  financial 
Interest  through  ownership  of  secttriti«6.) 
General  employees  (over  OS  13  and  in  cer- 
tain policy  making  positions)  and  special 
employees  >; consultants  and  advisors)  may  be 
required  to  file  the  Information  asked  for  in 
a  format  in  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual 
and  no  agency  can  go  beyond  that  format 
without  Civil  Service  Commission  approval. 

Furthermore,  special  employees  shall  file 
with  their  agency  a  statement  of  outside 
employment  Including  all  financial,  re- 
search or  governmental  groups  in  which 
he  serves  as  an  employee,  officer,  director  or 
consultant. 

Presidential  appointees  are  not  required 
to  disclose  information  relating  to  an  or- 
ganization (religious,  political  or  educa- 
tional) which  is  not  engaged  in  a  "business 
enterprise."  Although  general  and  special 
employees  are  subject  to  the  same  regulation, 
research  and  educational  groups  which  re- 
ceive grants  and  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment are  considered  "business  enterprises." 

(f)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of 
the  American  Bar  Association : 

The  disclosure  report  would  contain  the 
following  Information:  (1)  the  source  and 
value  of  non-family  gifts  of  over  $100,  (2) 
the  source,  purpose  and  amount  of  compen- 
sation other  than  salary  for  Judicial  duties, 
and  (3)  source  and  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Judge  or  his  spouse  for  expenses 
and  the  actual  cost  to  the  Judge.  Except  in 
connection  wih  a  disqualification  proceed- 
ing, a  Judge  would  not  be  required  to  dis- 
close the  Identity  or  extent  of  his  invest- 
ments or  his  income  therefrom. 

(3)  Other  proposed  legislation: 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  disclosure  re- 
port would  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

( 1 )  the  Identity  of  each  property  interest 
of  $6,000  or  more  except  bank  deposits.  In- 
surance policies,  household  furnishings,  ijer- 
sonal  effects  and  principal  residence,  (2)  the 
identity  of  any  creditor  to  whom  the  indi- 
vidual owes  more  than  $5,000.  except  a  mort- 
gage on  his  home.  (3)  sources  of  income  ol 
$1,000  or  more,  (4)  non-family  gifts  of  $26 
or  more.  (6)  contributions  to  defray  cam- 
paign or  office  expenses,  and  (6)  the  Identity 
of  each  client  who  paid  more  than  $1,000  in 
fees  to  a  law  firm  with  which  the  individual 
Is  associated. 

This  proposal  does  not  cover  dealings  in 
securities  or  commodities  and  transactions 
In  real  property. 

2.  8.343  (Case)  :  Disclosure,  reports  would 
contain  the  following  information:  (1)  the 
value  of  each  asset  or  piece  of  property  re- 
gardless of  volue,  (2)  the  value  of  any  debt, 
(3)  the  amount  and  sources  of  incom'J  greater 
than  $100,  (4)  dealings  in  securities,  (5) 
transactions  in  real  property,  (6)  non-familj 
gifts  of  more  than  $100,  (7)  contributions  t<. 
defray  campaign  or  office  expenses.  Indi- 
viduals wovUd  not  be  required  to  disclose  lav; 
firm  clients. 

(d)  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference: 
There  are  no  attribution  rules  except  that 

most  disclosure  requirements  apply  to  an 
Individual's  spouse  and  immediate  family. 
Also  "participation"  in  a  case  In  which  the 
Judge  has  a  financial  stake  is  intended  to 
mean  "knowing  participation."  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  recognizes  that  there  might 
be  cases  in  which  the  Judge  or  a  member  of 
bis  household  own  securities  In  a  corpora- 
tion through  a  mutual  fund  for  example 
and  are  unaware  of  such  an  Interest.  In 
such  cases  a  Judge's  action  Is  not  suspect. 

(e)  Executive  Order  Number  11222  and 
Civil  Service  Rules : 

There  are  no  specific  attribution  rules  ex- 


cept that  Uxe  Interest  of  a  spouse,  minor 
child  or  member  of  an  indlvldilal's  house- 
hold Is  considered  an  interest  of  the  person 
required  to  r^wrt.  'Where  infonnatton  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  is  not  known  to  a 
general  or  special  employee  or  preeldential 
appointee  but  is  known  by  another  person, 
the  employee  shall  request  that  person  to 
submit  Information  on  his  behcJf . 

(X)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of 
the  American  Bar  Association:  No  compar- 
able provisions. 

(g)    Other  Legislative  Proposals : 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  oC  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  proposal  would 
attribute  to  an  Individual  the  assets  but  not 
the  Income,  liabilities,  receipts,  transactions 
and  gifts  of  1)  any  corporation  of  which  he 
owns  more  than  half  of  the  stock,  2)  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  any  partnership  of  which 
he  is  a  partner  and  3)  certain  trusts  de- 
pending on  his  knowledge  and  interest. 

2.  8.  343  (Case)  :  There  would  be  no  spe- 
cific attribution  rules  although  several  sec- 
tions would  attribute  specific  types  of  in- 
come and  assets  to  the  Individual.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  would  attribute  to  an  Individ- 
ual the  income,  assets,  dealings  in  securi- 
ties, and  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty of  his  spouse  and  of  him  and  his  spouse 
JolnUy. 

v.    FORMS    KSD    BEGULATIONS 

(a)  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act: 

The  Comptroller  General  would  supply 
forms  for  reports  required  under  the  act  and 
would  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
preparation  of  such  reports. 

(b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  administers  filing  of  financial  dis- 
closure reports. 

( c )  Standing  Riiles  of  the  Senate : 

The  Comptroller  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  administer  different  sec- 
tions of  the  rules.  They  are  given  no  ex- 
plicit authority  to  prepare  and  distribute 
forms  or  to  prescribe  regulations. 

(d)  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference: 
Each    Judge    fllee    disclosure    forms    with 

a  special  committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, with  the  Judicial  Council  of  his 
circuit,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Coiu-t  of  which  the  Judge  making  the  report 
Is  a  member.  Judges  disclose  their  financial 
information  on  forms  adopted  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  in  March  of  this  year  and 
actually  send  the  reports  to  a  Receiving 
Officer  (appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice), 
who  in  turn  forwards  the  reports  to  a  panel 
of  three  Judges  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

(e)  Executive  Order  Number  11222  and 
Civil  Service  Rules: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  administers 
the  general  provisions  of  the  executive  order 
and  has  in  turn  promulgated  general  out- 
lines for  disclosure  rules  leaving  discretion 
in  the  separate  agencies  for  more  specific 
regulations  relating  to  general  and  special 
employees. 

(f)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of 
the  American  Bar  Association:  Not  clear  In 
the  present  draft. 

(g)  Other  Legislative  Proposals: 

1.  Proposals  of  the  A&soclatlon  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  Disclosure  reports 
would  be  filed  with  the  Senate  and  House 
Ethics  Committees  and  would  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Co\irt 
of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  Individ- 
ual's home  Is  located. 

2.  S.  343  (Case) :  This  aspect  of  S.  343  is 
subetentlally  the  same  as  the  Omnibus  Dis- 
closure Act,  except  that  it  leaves  more  dis- 
cretion In  the  Comptroller  General  to  group 
assets,  liabilities,  and  other  Items  on  the  dis- 
closure form. 


VI.  PUBUC  iNSPBcnoN  or  bxports 


(a>  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act:  The  General 
Accounting  Office  would  keep  a  file  of  flnai)- 
cial  dlBcloeiu'e  reports,  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion from  tbe  time  of  filing  until  five  years 
after  the  individual  leaves  government  serv- 
ice. 

(b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Disclosure  reports  are  available  for  "reason- 
able public  inquiry"  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions  and  regulations  set  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct : 
(1)  the  value  of  any  income  or  debts  re- 
ported under  the  act  or  market  value  of  in- 
terest In  a  business  Is  confidential  unless  the 
committee  decides  otherwise;  (2)  all  requests 
by  a  member  of  the  public  are  reported  to 
the  individual  whose  report  is  viewed  and 
the  member  of  the  House  to  whom  he  is 
responsible.  After  an  individual  is  no  longer 
required  to  file  his  reports  they  are  returned 
to  him. 

(c)  Standing  RtUes  of  the  Senate:  The 
confidential  financial  dlscloevu'e  report  is 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  In  a 
sealed  envelope  which  Is  returned  after 
seven  years,  or  one  year  after  death.  How- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  can  vote  to  examine 
the  contents  of  an  envelope  after  warning  the 
individual  concerned.  After  examination,  If 
the  Committee  so  decides,  the  contents  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  by  any  member  at 
the  Committee  or  his  staff.  Reports  of  con- 
tributions and  honoraria  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Rule  44  are 
available  to  the  public  and  are  kept  for  at 
least  three  years.  Designations  by  Senators  of 
assistants  to  solicit  and  collect  contributions 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pur- 
suant to  Rule  43  are  public.  Reports  of  out- 
side business  or  professional  activity  to  su- 
periors pursuant  to  Rule  41  are  not  made 
public. 

(d)  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference:  Re- 
ports are  confidential  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  special  panel  of  Federal  Judges  de- 
cides that  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
should  be  disclosed  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

(e)  Executive  Order  Number  11222  and 
Civil  Service  Rules:  Presidential  appointees 
file  reports  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  General  and  special 
employees  file  reports  with  their  agency  bead. 
In  neither  case  are  the  reports  available  to 
the  public,  except  where  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  or  the  respective  agency 
head  shows  that  good  cause  exists  for  public 
disclosure. 

(f)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of 
the  American  Bar  Association:  All  repwrts 
would  be  public  documents  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  Court  or  by  some  other  means  pre- 
scribed by  court  rules. 

(g)  Other  Proposed  Legislation: 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  reports  would 
be  public  documents  except  for  the  dollar 
value  of  Interests  in  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty. It  is  not  explicit,  but  apparently  the 
monetary  values  of  other  items  required  to 
be  disclosed  under  the  act  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

2.  S.  343  (Case)  :  Would  require  the  same 
public  discloeiire  as  the  Omnlbtis  Disclosure 
Act. 

Vn.    PENALTY 

(a)  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act:  Any  Individ- 
ual who  failed  to  file  VTlthln  the  time  period, 
filed  false  or  misleading  information  or 
omitted  information  would  be  subject  to  a 
$20,000  fine,  or  6  years  imprisonment  cw 
both. 

(b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
The  House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  can  Investigate  on  the  basis 
of  complaints  and  recommend  to  the  House 
by  resolution  other  such  action  as  the  Com- 
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mlttee  noAy  deem  appropriate  In  the  clrciun- 
stances  and  with  approval  of  the  HoxMe.  to 
report  evidence  oX  a  violation  of  the  law  dU- 
closed  m  Investigation  to  federal  or  state 
authorities.  The  Committee  can  alao  lasue 
upon  request  advisory  opinions  on  conflicts 
of  Interest  questions. 

The  niles  do  not  provide  explicit  penalties 
for  omitting  Information  from  reports  or  for 
falsifying  reports. 

(c)  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
Confidential  and  public  disclosure  reports 

filed  pursuant  to  Rule  44  can  be  the  subject 
of  action  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  or  by  the  whole  Senate. 
Reports  of  outside  employment  to  superiors 
filed  pioTsuant  to  Rule  41  can  be  acted  upon 
where  they  think  the  activity  presents  a  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

The  rvUes  do  not  provide  explicit  penalties 
for  omitting  information  from  reports  or  for 
falsifying  reports. 

(d)  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference: 
There  Is  no  penalty  for  failure  to  report 

or  for  misrepresentation.  By  implication  the 
reports  can  be  the  subject  of  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

(e)  Executive  Order  Number  11222  and 
Civil  Service  Rules: 

There  Is  no  specific  penalty  for  refusal  to 
disclose  or  for  misrepresentation.  However, 
once  disclosxire  has  been  made,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  deter- 
mines and  reports  conflicts  of  Interests  to  the 
President,  and  agency  heads  are  Informed  of 
conflicts  of  interest  in  their  department. 

(f)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of 
the  American  Bar  Association :  No  penalty  in 
the  present  draft. 

(g)  Other  Legislative  Proposals: 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  Tork.  This  proposal  con- 
tains no  penalty  provisions. 

2.  S.  343  (Case)  :  Any  Individual  who  failed 
to  file  within  the  time  period,  filed  false  or 
misleading  Information  or  omitted  informa- 
tion would  be  subject  to  a  $2,000  fine  or  5 
years  imprisonment  or  both. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.     1827 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  wais  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1827,  a  bill  to  protect  medicare  pa- 
tients from  retroactive  denial  of  pay- 
ments for  posthospital  services. 

S.    1684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  for  Mr. 
Scott,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TtmNEY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1664.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 27— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ESTAB- 
LISHING A  JOINT  COMMI'l'i'EK 
TO  STUDY  THE  TERMINATION 
OF   THE   NATIONAL   EMERGENCY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  terminated  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  of  1964  by  a  positive 
act  of  repeal.  It  was  a  first  step  in  the 
long  overdue  effort  to  restore  to  Congress 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion for  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York    (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  introduced  S.  731.  a  bill  to  regu 
late  undeclared  war.  In  the  same  month 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Chttrch) 


introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  to 
repeal  the  Formosa  resolution  of  1955. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  both  of 
these  measures. 

In  the  next  several  weeks  I  shall  be 
looking  again  at  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Mideast  resolution  of  1957,  which  has 
very  little  relationship  to  current  events 
in  this  troubled  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  Cuba  resolution  of  1962. 

Today  I  rise,  however,  to  present  to 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  aimed 
at  terminating  the  state  of  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  President 
Truman  in  December  1950,  in  the  depths 
of  the  Korean  war. 

It  is  a  sad  paradox  that  this  coun- 
try has  remained  oflQcially  in  a  state  of 
emergency  since  that  time.  I  do  not  con- 
template that  the  Constitution  had  been 
erected  in  a  manner  which  had  as  one 
of  its  prospective  functions  a  permanent 
state  of  emergency. 

I  think  it  may  be  useful  a  this  point 
briefly  to  review  how  Congress — with 
barely  a  whimper — has  relinquished  im- 
portant parts  of  its  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  the  office 
of  the  President. 

On  May  9,  1933,  in  a  moment  of  what 
was  probably  a  genuine  emergency  dur- 
ing the  depression,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  convened  the  Congress  and  de- 
manded, in  effect,  that  it  revamp  the 
Constitution  before  midnight.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  reform  at  that  moment 
was,  in  effect,  to  make  Congress,  and 
consequently  the  Constitution,  optional 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  as  the 
national  interest  required. 

The  demand  came  as  part  of  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act,  an  omnibus 
bill  reorganizing  the  Nation's  then  col- 
lapsing banking  system  and  retroactively 
legitimizing  the  President's  Bank  Holi- 
day proclamation  of  3  days  before. 

It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  instructions 
that  it  be  reported  in  an  hour.  The  bill 
was  never  printed  and  it  was  not  avail- 
able for  Senators  to  read  prior  to  action 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  then- 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long,  com- 
plained that  he  did  not  know  what  was 
in  it  until  it  was  read  by  the  clerk.  Most 
Senators  indicated  that  they  had  grave 
reservations  about  what  they  understood 
to  be  the  bill's  provisions  and  Senator 
Long  protested  the  extraordinary  powers 
it  granted  to  the  President.  But  in  the 
extremity  of  the  crisis  at  hand.  Con- 
gress felt  it  had  to  act  immediately  as 
the  President  demanded.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  before  midnight 
and  the  American  constitutional  Repub- 
lic has  been  in  its  Damoclean  shadow 
ever  since. 

The  key  provision,  not  much  remarked 
by  the  Congress  at  the  time,  came  in  an 
amendment  to  section  5b  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917.  As  enacted 
in  1917,  section  5b  shifted  from  Congress 
to  the  President  the  power  to  regulate 
trade  and  financial  transactions  between 
Americans  and  foreigners  in  wartime. 
The  1933  amendment  to  5b  authorized 
the  President — by  the  simple  expedient 
of  declaring  a  national  emergency — to 
assume  in  peacetime  these  extensive  war- 
time emergency  powers,  which  have  here- 


tofore been  associated  with  the  OfBce  of 
President  in  its  function  as  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  Armed  Forces  during  an 
act  of  military  conflict. 

By  declaring  in  the  1933  amendment 
that  the  President  could  assume  emer- 
gency powers  by  declaration  in  peace- 
time. Congress  established  a  principle 
with  reverberations  going  far  beyond  the 
legislation  at  hand.  For  the  courts  have 
interpreted  the  principle  as  creating  a 
virtually  unlimited  Executive  prerogative 
that  now  applies  to  some  200  laws  grant- 
ing special  powers  to  the  President  dur- 
ing national  emergencies.  But  neither 
Congress  nor  the  courts  have  set  criteria 
to  define  the  kind  of  crisis  which  would 
justify  the  invocation  of  these  multifari- 
ous powers.  Since  1933,  they  have  been 
available  essentially  as  the  President 
wishes. 

In  accord  with  President  Roosevelt's 
approach,  the  President  is  left  to  deter- 
mine by  himself  when  a  national  emer- 
gency exists  and  when  it  ends — when  the 
Executive  should  have  access  to  the  near 
dictatorial  authority  conveyed  in  emer- 
gency legislation.  The  President  alone 
decides  when  he  should  share  power 
with  Congress  as  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes, and  when  Congress  can  be  made 
optional  by  proclamation. 

This  assignment  of  emergency  powers 
has  worked  very  smoothly  over  the  years. 
Since  that  dire  extremity  of  1933,  there 
have  been  six  Presidents — four  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans.  They  have 
disagreed  on  many  issues.  But  they  have 
been  unanimous  on  the  question  of  when 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency and  when  the  Congress,  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues,  is  optional.  Their  answer, 
quite  simply  put — ^In  a  word — is:  always. 
In  the  last  37  years,  the  coimtry  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  of  war 
and  peace.  But  Presidential  powers  have 
been  continuously  "at  war."  Not  once 
during  that  period  has  a  President  al- 
lowed his  special  powers  to  lapse.  The 
result,  described  by  Jeffrey  G.  Miller  and 
John  R.  Garson  in  an  excellent  article  in 
the  February  1970  issue  of  the  Boston 
College  Industrial  and  Commercial  Law 
Review,  is  that: 

Some  60  percent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion have  lived  their  entire  lives  under  a 
continuous  unbroken  chain  of  national 
emergencies. 

A  court  did  judicially  acknowledge — 
in  1962 — that  the  depression  had  ended. 
But  no  authority  has  yet  recognized  the 
end  of  the  Korean  emergency,  proclaimed 
by  President  Truman  on  December  16, 
1950,  and  still  in  effect  today.  Since  the 
President  declared  with  reference  to 
Korea  that: 

World  conquest  by  Communist  Imperialism 
Is  the  goal  of  the  forces  of  aggression. 

The  State  Department  has  interpreted 
the  emergency  to  mean  the  duration  of 
the  cold  war,  whatever  definition  they 
may  put  upon  that. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  not 
limited  the  emergency  powers  to  mili- 
tary matters  affecting  the  protracted 
conflict  with  the  Commimists.  The 
Korean  authority.  In  fact,  was  most  re- 
cently invoked  in  1968  in  relation  to  our 
economic  competition  with  out  Euro- 
pean allies.  President  Johnson  felt  he 
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would  have  diCQculty  securing  from  Con- 
gress the  broad  powers  he  needed  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  which  had  been 
emerging  for  several  years  in  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments.  Yet  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  reserves  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  all  powers  for  regulating 


flclal  emergency  has  obtained  continu- 
ously since  1933  and  has  been  upheld  by 
the  courts  to  validate  actions  unrelated 
to  the  original  crisis — the  national 
emergency  powers  have  accumulated  and 
become  institutionalized  in  the  execu- 
tive. The  Presidency,  already  enhanced 


foreign  commerce.  So  the  President  in-    by  modern^ trends,  has  been  further^  ag 
yoked  the  emergency  powers  granted  in  -"  -■" "-    '■''  ''"  "'  *'      — «"" 

1950  in  relation  to  the  Korean  war  and 
signed  Executive  Order  11387:  Govern- 
ing Certain  Transfers  Abroad.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  immediately  is- 
sued the  foreign  direct  investment 
regulations — FDIR.  The  Executive  order 
and  the  FDIR  restrict  the  amoimts  of 
capital  that  American  investors  may 
transfer  to  or  accumulate  in  foreign  af- 
filiates and  compel  repatriation  of  short- 
term  liquid  balances  such  as  foreign 
bank  deposits. 

Without  citation  of  the  Korean  war 
powers,  these  measures  clearly  represent 
an  imconstitutlonal  encroachment  on 
legislative  authority.  The  courts  have  up- 
held them,  however,  and  they  remain  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  is  currently  the  law 
of  the  land,  therefore,  that  the  state  of 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  1950  in  relation  to  the 
Korean  conflict  can  be  invoked  in  rela- 
tion to  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
18  years  later.  Similarly,  regulations 
against  gold  hoarding,  activated  by  the 
depression  emergency,  are  continued 
under  the  1950  proclamation.  Other 
measures  invoked  under  5b  pursuant  to 
the  Korean  proclamation  include  the 
foreign  sissets  control  regulations,  the 
Egyptian  assets  control  regulations, 
and  the  Cuban  assets  control  regula- 
tions. The  Cuban  trade  embargo  of  1962 
was  also  based  in  part  on  the  1950 
emergency. 

Among  the  nearly  200  other  emergency 
laws  are  measures  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  sell  stocks  of  strategic  materials, 
revoke  leases  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, suspend  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  broadcasting  stations,  detain 
enlisted  troops  beyond  the  term  of  their 
enlistments — subjects  that  could  be  of 
great  interest  in  this  coimtry  depending 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate — to  detail  military 
men  to  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries— a  subject  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  Senate  at  this  moment — and  to 
exercise  control  over  consumer  credit. 
Among  hundreds  of  local  properties 
available  to  the  Executive,  the  President 
may  take  over  parts  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, and  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
he  may  close  Fort  McHenry — the  birth- 
place of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" — 
and  "use  it  for  such  period  thereafter  as 
the  public  needs  may  require,"  the  Presi- 
dent being  the  sole  judge  of  the  public 
need. 

These  powers  Infringe  on  so  many 
crucial  constitutional  rights  and  prin- 
ciples that  collectively  they  may  be  seen 
as  placing  our  system  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  jeopardy.  Certainly  the  dep- 
rivation of  rights  and  property  is  au- 
thorized without  due  process.  But  per- 
haps most  important,  these  measures 
threaten  the  constitutional  balance  of 
powers  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  Because  a  state  of  of- 


grandlzed  by  the  paradox  of  the  continu- 
ous emergency. 

Unless  we  accept  the  principle  of  an 
optional  Constitution  and  an  optional 
Congress,  we  must  reject  the  concept  of 
national  emergencies  declared  by  the 
President  at  his  discretion  in  peacetime 
without  termination  dates.  Since  this 
concept  has  been  upheld  in  essence  by 
the  courts,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  re- 
cover by  legislation  the  constitutional 
role  that  it  has  allowed  the  executive  to 
usurp.  We  must  reassert  the  principle 
that  emergency  powers  are  available 
only  for  brief  periods  when  Congress  is 
unable  to  act  and  for  purposes  directly 
related  to  the  emergency  at  hand. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  We  dis- 
cover that  the  continuous  and  cumula- 
tive and  institutionalized  emergency  is 
also  almost  irrevocable.  So  many  execu- 
tive agencies  and  procedures  are  rooted 
in  emergency  powers  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  rescind  them  without  major 
administrative  disruptions.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  joined  with  me  during 
the  last  session  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 166,  a  resolution  which,  among  other 
things,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  special 
committee  to  explore  with  the  executive 
the  consequences  of  terminating  the 
Korean  emergency.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Cambodia  incursion,  however,  our 
proposals  were  not  acted  upon.  And  so  I 
am  now  reintroducing  the  resolution  as 
a  Senate  concurrent  resolution.  It  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  study  and  make  recommendations 
terminating  the  state  of  national 
emergency. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  would,  among 
other  things,  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
to  Congress  its  full  constitutional  au- 
thority to  regulate  commerce,  and  would 
clearly  define  a  national  emergency.  To- 
gether with  S-731.  an  act  to  regulate  un- 
declared war,  which  was  introduced  in 
February  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  this  would 
serve  to  assure  that  emergency  powers 
would  only  be  applied  for  the  duration  of 
genuine  emergencies.  The  Constitution 
did  not  envision  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency to  be  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
Congress  will  not  find  it  easy  to  maintain 
its  historical  constitutional  role  in  the 
modem  age.  Modem  communications, 
national  interdependence,  and  interna- 
tional involvement  converge  to  enhance 
the  Presidency;  real  emergencies  contin- 
ually arise  requiring  the  kind  of  decisive 
response  the  Executive  is  best  equipped 
to  give.  But  if  the  Congress  allows  these 
national  Executive  advantages  to  be  ex- 
panded by  special  emergency  powers  re- 
sponding to  imspecified  emergencies 
without  determination  or  limit,  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  between  the  branches  of 
our  Government  may  be  irreparably 
broken. 


I  believe  that  we  do  face  today  a  na- 
tional emergency — even  a  paradoxically 
continuous  one.  It  emerged  during  the 
depression  and  has  been  with  us  for  sev- 
eral decades.  It  is  a  crisis  that  throws  our 
whole  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  jeopardy.  This  emergency — if 
I  may  use  the  term  so  loosely — is  the 
atrophy  of  Congress.  It  is  not  an  emer- 
gency which  csLlls  for  the  decisive  exer- 
cise of  executive  powers.  It  calls  for  the 
decisive  recovery  of  legislative  powers. 

Only  Congress  can  redeem  itself;  but 
in  serving  itself,  it  can  sdso  save  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  believe  that  to  save  the 
Constitution  is  to  save  the  most  precious 
heritage  of  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
12) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Concurrent  Resolution  27  to  establish  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  carry  out  a 
study  and  investigation  regarding  the  ter- 
mination of  the  state  of  national  emer- 
gency 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Joint  com- 
mittee") . 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  selected  as  follows : 

(1)  six  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate;  and 

(2)  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Sp>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  (Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  the  joint  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing testimony.  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to  ex- 
ecute the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  committee,  and  It  shall  have  no 
authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
terminating  the  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  December  16,  1950,  and  announced  In 
Presidential  Proclamation  Numbered  2914, 
dated  the  same  date.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  investigation  the  Joint  committee 
shall— 

(1)  consult  and  confer  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers  regarding  the  most  effective 
method  of  terminating  such  national  emer- 
gency; 

(2)  consider  the  problems  which  may  arise 
as  the  result  of  terminating  such  national 
emergency:  and 

(3)  consider  what  administrative  or  legis- 
lative actions  might  be  necessary  or  desirable 
as  the  result  of  terminating  such  national 
emergency.  Including  consideration  of  the  de- 
sirability and  consequences  of  terminating 
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speclfcl  legislative  powers  that  were  cor^erred 
on  tbe  President  and  other  officers,  boards, 
and  commissions  as  the  result  oX  the  Presi- 
dent proclaiming  a  national  emergencyj 

( b )  The  Joint  committee  shall  submij 
port  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  pracd 
alter  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolj 
but  in  no  event  later  than  120  days  aft 
adoption  thereof  by  both  Houses  of  Coi 
setting  forth  the  resxilts  of  Its  study  a4d  In- 
yestlgatton  together  with  such  recommfenda- 
tlons  as  It  deems  appropriate.  The  Jolnticom- 
mlttee  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  Its  report  to  Congress.  I 

S£C.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  joint  committee  Is  authorlzedl  as  It 
deems  advisable  (1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures; (2)  to  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  Ito  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  duriiig  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  perifxls  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  (4)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  technical,  clerical,  and  othir  as- 
sistants and  consultants.  Persons  emiiloyed 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  sh^U  be 
employed  without  regard  to  political  Affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  t*  per- 
form the  duties  for  which  employed.     I 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  (1)  litlUze 
the  services,  information,  and  facUltlesef  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office  or  any  depari(ment 
or  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  thai  Oov- 
emment,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  relmbutsable 
basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such  person- 
nel of  any  such  department  or  agency  as  It 
deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  o;'  any 
other  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  anj  sub- 
committee thereof,  the  Joint  connLmltte<  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  cf  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcoE  imlt- 
tee  whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  Is  leces- 
sary  and  appropriate. 

SBC.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  conimlt- 
tee  ahaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  f u  nd  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  t  y  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  b;r  any 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  with  to 
take  a  moment  to  associate  myself ;  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  $ena- 
tor  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)^  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  naipe  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  I 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  note  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  i  Mr. 
Mansfield,  is  also  a  cosponsor,  and  we 
welcome  the  Senator  from  Alaska'  and 
look  for  his  support  as  we  seek  to  fcring 
the  measure  to  the  Senate  floor  |  and 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  addition- 
ally compliment  the  Senator  because,  if 
there  is  anything  that  is  requisite  U>  the 
debate  and  the  deliberations  taking 
place,  it  would  certainly  be  in  the  deci- 
sion that  we  are  no  longer  in  a  etate 
of  emergency,  and  that  for  periods  of 
time  since  1950  we  have  not  been  in  pe- 
riods of  nationsd  emergencies:  or,  if  Ithere 
have  been  national  emergencies,  jthey 
have  been  the  creation  of  mischievous 
Government  policy,  and  certainly  not  the 
intent  of  the  American  people. 

Certainly,  to  introduce  the  resolution 
at  this  time  places  the  whole  issue,  t )  my 
mind,  in  proper  focus.  In  fact,  I  would 
think  and  hope  that  this  body  vould 
take  the  measure  up  soon,  since  it  re  ates 


to  the  balance  of  activity  that  will  take 
place,  F>articularly  on  HJl.  6531. 


ADDITIONAL     C0SP0N80RS     OP     A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCrrKRENT  BESOLtrTlOIf  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHxniCH.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 3,  to  require  individual  authoriza- 
tions for  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 


SECOND   SUPPLEMENTAL   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1971 

AMBNSMXNT    NO.   97 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  97)  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Amendment  No.  93  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Senator  Javits  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8190)  an  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  CONCERNING  PRESI- 
DENTIAL COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure, I  wish  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee will  begin  hearings  next  week 
on  Federal  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  presidential  and  other 
national  commissions.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  explore  the  mechanisms  for 
translating  the  work  of  high-level  ad- 
visory commissions  into  Federal  policy, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  reports  and  recommendations 
of  leading  commissions  has — or  has 
not — justified  the  annoimced  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  advisory  bodies. 

The  hearings  wiU  begin  on  May  25, 
26,  and  27  and  witnesses  will  include 
Judge  Otto  Kemer,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders;  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence;  Mr. 
Joseph  Rhodes  and  Mr.  James  F.  Ahem 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 
pus Unrest;  former  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice; 
and  Dean  William  Lockhart,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography. 

In  announcing  the  hearings.  Senator 
Kennedy  observed  that — 

A  major  focus  of  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstiratlve  Practice  Subcommittee  over  the 
past  two  years  has  been  the  responsiveness 
of  the  federal  decision-making  process  to 
public  needs  and  the  receptivity  of  these 
processes  to  public  Inputs.  More  and  more 
frequently  the  means  chosen  for  analyzing 
national  problems,  assessing  public  need^, 
and  communicating  the  views  of  the  non- 
governmental sector  has  been  the  "blue  rib- 


bon coaunission"  report.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  ask  two  questions;  (1)  Are  the 
Commissions  taken  seriously  by  the  govern-" 
ment  and  legitimately  used  to  develop  data 
and  to  articulate  both  expert  opinion  and 
public  attitudes  to  assist  In  official  decision- 
making, or  are  they  merely  a  "cop-out"  route 
to  allow  public  officials  to  procrastinate  on 
decision-making  until  the  heat  on  a  sensi- 
tive Issue  has  dissipated?  (2)  What  arrange- 
ments, procedures,  and  requirements  will  as- 
sure that  full  and  fair  consideration  and  fol- 
low-through will  be  afforded  to  commission 
reports?  In  particular,  we  will  look  at  the  way 
the  knowledge,  experience,  insights,  and  data 
obtained  by  the  commissions  and  their  statTs 
have  been  communicated  to  the  relevant  fed- 
eral officials  at  all  levels.  And  we  Intend  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  agency  processes 
have  proved  hospitable  and  responsive  to 
these  Inputs  and  have  proved  able  to  absorb 
and  act  upon  them  not  only  In  terms  of 
major  policy  directions,  but  also  of  everyday 
administrative  attitudes,  approaches,  and 
priorities. 

We  will  want  to  hear  the  experiences  of 
the  Chairmen,  Commissioners,  and  Direc- 
tors of  a  number  of  Important  commissions 
in  working  with  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies. We  will  want  to  explore  this  relation- 
ship both  before  and  after  the  commission 
Issues  its  report  and  recommendations.  Where 
recommendations  were  successfully  Imple- 
mented, we  will  want  to  know  how;  where 
they  were  rejected,  we  wUl  ask  why  and 
how;  where  they  were  Ignored,  we  will  ask 
who,  and  why  and  how.  We  will  be  discussing 
the  various  kinds  of  ad  hoc  arrangements 
for  follow-through,  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  establishing  some  standard  follow-through 
and  reportlng-back  procedures  for  the  future, 
either  by  legislation  or  permanent  Executive 
Order. 

The  schedule  of  witnesses  for  the  sub- 
committee hearings,  as  announced,  fol- 
lows: 

TUESDAY,  MAT   25,   1971  — 10  A.M.,  ROOM  3110 

The  Honorable  Otto  Kemer,  Chairman. 

David  Ginsburg,  Executive  Director. 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

Dean  William  B.  Lockhart,  Chairman. 

Conunisalon  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. 

WEDNESOAT,  MAT  20,   1971 10  A.M.,  ROOM  3110 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  Chairman. 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  Executive  Director. 

National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence. 

The  Honorable  Nicholas  Katzenbadi. 
Chairman. 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 

THTJHSDAY,   MAT    27,    1971 — 10  A.M.,  BOOM   3110 

Mr.  James  F.  Ahem,  Member. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes,  Member. 

Mr.  Matthew  Byrne,  Executive  Director. 

President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
MINIMUM   WAGE   MEASURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Williams,  I  announce 
that  the  hearing  originally  scheduled  for 
tomorrow.  May  18,  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the 
minimum  wage  measure,  S.  1861,  has 
been  postponed  to  Wednesday,  May  26.  at 
10  a.m. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week    the    Department    of    Labor    an- 
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hounced  that  the  national  imemploy- 
ment  rate  had  increased  again — from  6 
percent  in  March  to  6.1  percent  in  April. 
In  the  April  issue  of  its  publication  Area 
Trends  in  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment the  Department  also  announced 
two  more  areas  had  been  added  to  the 
list  of  major  labor  market  areas  suffer- 
ing from  substantial  unemployment. 
These  additions  bring  the  list  to  52  areas 
out  of  a  total  of  150.  In  other  words,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  major  labor  mar- 
ket areas  in  this  country  now  have  un- 
employment above  6  percent.  Not  since 
May  1962  has  the  list  been  so  long.  At 
worst  these  increases  mean  unemploy- 
ment is  continuing  to  climb.  At  best  they 
mean  the  Nation  has  stabilized  into  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  Neither  is  encour- 
aging. 

In  my  own  State,  the  unemployment 
picture  continues,  as  it  has  for  so  many 
months,  to  be  even  darker  than  that  pre- 
sented nationally.  As  of  mid-March, 
actual  unemployment  in  Seattle  was  over 
15  percent,  and  this  figure  is  expected  to 
climb  even  higher  when  April  figures 
become  available  for  they  will  reflect  for 
the  first  time  the  SST  layoffs.  Through- 
out the  State,  mid-March  unemploy- 
ment was  11.6  percent. 

The  problems  created  by  these  stag- 
gering unemployment  levels  are  many, 
varied,  and  complex.  But  most  tragic  is 
the  problem  of  hunger.  I  say  tragic 
because  in  this  Nation  where  we  are 
continually  beset  by  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  the  pleas  of  farmers  seeking 
expanded  markets  for  their  produce, 
there  simply  can  be  no  excuse  for  people 
going  hungry.  But  that  Is  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  Washington  State  today — 
people  are  going  hungry.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  the  desk  a 
series  of  articles  concerning  hunger  in 
Washington  which  were  recently  pub- 
lished there  by  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Seattle  Times,  and  several  other  news- 
papers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  provide  food  for  these  people, 
I  and  the  rest  of  the  Washington  con- 
gressional delegation  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  December  of 
last  year  and  again  in  January  of  this 
year  to  expand  two  of  its  special  feeding 
programs  in  our  State — the  supplemen- 
tal food  program  operating  on  a  very 
limited  basis  in  Seattle  and  the  food 
certificate  program  operating  on  a  pilot 
basis  in  Yakima,  Wash.  But  on  both  oc- 
casions, the  Department  not  only  re- 
fused our  requests,  but  also  refused  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  even  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  not  feeding  all  those  who  need 
to  be  fed  during  this  economic  crisis. 

Fortunately,  many  church  congrega- 
tions and  organizations  throughout  the 
State  have  confronted  the  reality  of 
hunger.  Late  last  year,  the  Church  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  Seattle,  the  Ecumenical 
Metropolitan  Ministry,  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Urban  Service,  and  the 
Churches  of  Greater  Seattle,  joined  in 


establishing  an  emergency  food  program 
called  Neighbors  in  Need.  In  approxi- 
mately 4  months  this  program  has 
fed  75,000  people  in  the  Seattle  area — 
himgry  people  ignored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Understandably,  the 
cost  of  such  a  large-scale  effort  is  prov- 
ing to  be  an  almost  tmpKKsible  burden 
for  the  Neighbors  in  Need  program  to 
bear  since  it  must  rely  upon  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  citizens  who  them- 
selves face  an  uncertain  economic  future. 

To  underscore  the  urgency  of  this 
crisis,  I  call  to  your  attention  a  telegram 
which  was  recently  sent  to  the  President 
by  the  Presbyterian  United  Synod  of 
Washington-Alaska.  The  telegram  reads: 

Deab  Ma.  President:  Unemployment  in 
Seattle  now  past  15  percent.  In  black  Central 
District  over  48  percent.  State  welfare  seri- 
ously reduced;  cbureh  sponsored  food  banks 
serving  emergency  needs  of  20,000  monthly. 
$750,000  In  food  has  been  given  by  churches. 
Religious  community  of  Seattle  unable  to 
meet  growing  need  unaided. 

"The  Department  of  Mission  Strategy  of 
the  Synod  of  Washington- Alaska  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A.  baa  acted 
to  appeal  to  you  for  emergency  action  by 
whatever  channels  are  appropriate.  We  plead 
with  you  in  time  of  extreme  emergency  to 
set  aside  rules  governing  release  of  surplus 
commodities.  We  have  neither  earthquake, 
drought  nor  flood — but  vast  hunger  here. 
Over  30  church  food  banks  prepared  to  dis- 
tribute government  food  responsibly.  Over 
1,000  volunteers  trained  and  already  at  work. 
Can  cut  red-tape  and  get  food  to  hungry 
fellow  Americans.  Documentation  of  need  In 
hands  of  those  who  represent  us  In  Congress. 

I  beseech  the  President  to  listen  to  this 
plea,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  once  he 
has  listened  he  will  act.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  fear  that  a  meaningful  response 
may  not  be  forthcoming.  For  even  now 
when  all  the  evidence  demonstrates  that 
the  food  stamp  program  is  failing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  himgry  people  in  my 
State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
proposing  to  further  reduce  its  scope. 

According  to  the  Washington  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Services, 
the  Agriculture  Department's  proposed 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  Pooid  Stamp 
Act  of  1970  will,  if  implemented,  make 
many  Washington  citizens  now  receiving 
stamps  ineligible  for  them.  Up  to  2,348 
one-  and  two-member  families  in  the 
Seattle  area  who  now  receive  public  as- 
sistance and  food  stamps  could  become 
ineligible  for  stamps  if  the  new  regula- 
tions are  adopted.  Furthermore,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  26,772  one-,  two-,  and 
three-member  families  in  the  State  now 
receiving  food  stamps,  but  not  public  as- 
sistance, could  also  become  ineligible  for 
stamps  under  these  regulations.  Many  of 
these  people  now  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  food  stamps  are  senior  citi- 
zens who  have  already  had  their  State 
welfare  benefits  cut  and  are  faced  with 
the  administration's  efforts  to  reduce 
their  medicare  benefits. 

Because  these  regulations  would  in- 
tensify the  hunger  crisis  which  already 
exists  in  Washington  State,  I  have  joined 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  Senator  McGovern's  resolu- 
tion which  calls  upon  the  administration 
to  delay  a  final  decision  on  the  new  rules 
until  June  17  so  that  they  can  be  studied 
in  greater  depth  and  rewritten  to  refiect 


the  needs  of  so  many  Americans.  Sim- 
ilarly, I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  S. 
1773  which  would  substantially  improve 
the  food  stamp  program  by,  among  other 
things,  increasing  the  value  of  food 
stamps  which  a  family  of  four  can  obtain 
from  the  present  $106  per  month  to  $134 
per  month. 

I  have  beseeched  the  President  to  listen 
and  act,  and  now  I  urge  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  to  do  the  same  lest 
hungry  people  in  our  Nation  continue  to 
go  unfed.  We  must  pass  both  the  resolu- 
ticoi  to  delay  cidoption  of  the  new  food 
stamp  regulations  and  the  new  food 
stamp  bill,  S.  1773. 

E^Hmrr  1 
Dact  Papers  Probe  Problzm 

Amid  the  splendor  and  apparent  plenty  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  there  exists  a  problem 
that  reverberates  from  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment to  thousands  of  homes — hunger. 

Foureen  dally  newspapers  In  Washington 
and  one  in  Idaho  decided  earlier  this  year 
to  examine  this  problem,  a  menace  which 
appears  to  be  growing. 

Ttie  Continuing  News  Study  Ccanmlttee  at 
the  Washington  Associated  Press  member 
newspapers  first  set  out  to  get  a  framework 
for  a  mammoth  reporting  job  in  what  It  la- 
beled "Task  Force  "71."  Reporters  In  Olym- 
pla,  Seattle,  and  other  cities  asked  who  Is 
hungry?  Why?  What  Is  being  done  about  It? 

When  the  picture  began  to  come  Into  fo- 
cus, a  task  force  of  reporters  from  the  18 
newspapers  that  The  AP  staff  was  assigned 
to  a  two-week  Investigation  that  led  to  ev«7 
area  of  the  state,  into  dozens  of  hunger 
pockets. 

The  reporters  produced  hundreds  of  pages 
of  material — statistics,  official  and  unoffi- 
cial opinions,  and  most  lmp<»tant,  the  words 
of  the  hungry  themselves. 

The  material  was  assembled  Into  a  six-part 
series.  Today's  first  article  Is  an  overview. 
To  follow  are  stories  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, school  lunches,  private  antlhunger 
programs,  nutrition  education  and  hunger 
among  Indians  and  migrants. 

ContrlbuUM^  to  the  series  are  Dwlght  Jar- 
rell,  Tacoma  News-Tribune;  Ray  HaUlnan, 
Wenatchee  Dally  World:  Gary  Conkllng.  Port 
Angeles  Evening  News;  Martin  Llnd,  Belllng- 
ham  Herald;  Stan  Darling,  Taklma  Herald- 
RepubUc;  Dick  Pollock.  Longvlew  DaUy 
News;  Jane  Goldl>erg.  Aberdeen  World;  Ray 
Ruppert,  Shelby  OUJe.  Al  Dleffenbach,  Seattle 
'nmes;  Seabury  Blair  Jr.,  Bremerton  Sun; 
Ellsabet  Van  Nostrand,  Vancouver  Colum- 
bian; John  Brooker,  Mt.  Vemon  Skagit  VaUey 
Herald;  Jack  Laughlln,  01yny>la  Daily  Olym- 
pian; Prances  Blngaman,  Centralla-ChehalU 
Chronicle;  Allan  May,  Everett  Herald;  Hall 
HoUlster,    Lewlston,    Idaho,    Tribune,    and 

Stephen    Kent.    Steve    Welner    and    Carole 

Barns  of  The  Associated  Press, 

Hunger  in  the  State  of  Washington 

The  spectre  of  hunger  hangs  over  thou- 
sands of  homes  In  Washington  State,  despite 
the  apparent  affluence  of  the  region  and  de- 
spite government  and  private  programs  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  "new  poor,"  victims  of  the  economic 
downturn,  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
hungry  and  made  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
malnourished  more  difficult  than  ever. 

The  evidence  of  hunger  Is  not  In  a  living 
skeleton  lying  In  a  gutter,  or  in  a  dirty  urchin 
begging  for  food  or  rooting  through  a  gar- 
bage can. 

The  majority  of  the  deaths  occurred  among 
males  over  60  years  old.  Three  Infants'  deaths 
In  the  two  years  were  attributed  to  nutri- 
tional deficiency. 

But  hunger  tirists  In  a  subtle  way.  behind 
a  tapestry  woven  of  poverty,  ignorance,  pride 
and  apathy. 
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Hunger  Is  an  elderly  woman  In  a  Spokane 
hotel  room,  hungry  not  because  she  is  un 
able  to  obtain  food  but  because  she  has  lost 
Interest. 

Hunger  Is  a  man,  wife  and  four  children  In 
Vancouver  sitting  down  to  dinner  of  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  corn  bread  and  pork  necks. 
The  father  makes  $450  a  month — when  hla 
ulcers  permit  him  to  work.  His  wife  worries 
about  not  being  able  to  afford  the  proper  diet 
for  his  ulcer. 

Hunger  Is  the  wife  of  an  Injured  mechanic 
in  central  Washington.  She  was  unable  to 
pay  for  her  food  stamp  allotment,  so  to  ob 
tain  a  welfare  grant  she  officially  declared 
her  two  oldest  children  had  a  different  fathez 
than  her  present  husband.  The  children  still 
don't  know. 

Hunger  is  a  school  child  too  poor  to  carrj 
a  lunch  and  too  proud  to  accept  a  subsidized 
school  meal. 

And  hunger  In  Washington  Is  some  chll 
dren  In  Taklma  whose  breakfast  Is  coffee  and 
pancakes  heavily  covered  with  sugar.  Ask 
their  mother  about  nutrition.  "Don't  bother 
me  with  that  stuff,"  she  said.  "I  know  how  to 
eat.  I  ain't  no  kid." 

Oovernment  and  private  agencies  admit 
the  problem  but  can't  define  It.  Accustomed 
to  problems  In  terms  of  statistics,  they  can't 
measure  It.  They  spend  millions  of  doUara 
a  year  trying  to  cure  It  but  wonder  If  they 
are  treating  symptoms  rather  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  VS.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  says  there  Is  no  official  defini- 
tion of  hunger  used  by  the  federal  govern 
ment. 

The    White    House    Conference    on    Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health  has  defined  it  as 
biological  phenomenon  and  not  Itself  an  In- 
dication of  disease  or  of  unsatisfactory  nutrl 
tlonal  status." 

According  to  the  same  source,  undernutri- 
tion Is  "chronic  calorie  deficiency"  and  mal- 
nutrition Is  "disease  caused  by  deficiency, 
excess  or  Imbalance  of  nutrients." 

Nutritionists  define  the  fotir  basic  foods  aa 
the  milk  group,  meat  group,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  breads  and  cereals. 

Actual  starvation  is  rare  In  the  state.  State 
agency  records  indicate  16  persons  died  ol 
hunger,  thirst,  exposure  or  neglect  in  1969 
and  10  in  1968.  Nutritional  deaths  were  at 
tnbutable  for  16  deaths  in  1969  and  14  In 
1968. 

"There  are  really  no  places  In  the  state 
that  can  be  pointed  to  as  the  worst  areas, 
said  Ann  LeVasseur,  a  nutrition  consultant 
for    the    State    Department    of    Social    and 
Health  Services. 

Government,  religious  and  charitable  of- 
ficials are  working  with  an  Iceberg  in  dealing 
with  hunger.  They  can  help  that  which  ap- 
pears above  the  stirface  of  society,  but  have 
little  or  no  idea  what  exists  below  the  sur 
face. 

Statistics  give  little  Indication.  Last  year 
In  Washington,  259,852  pyersons  received  food 
stamp  subsidies.  Public  schools  served  62,- 
970  free  or  reduced-price  meals  a  day  by  the 
end  of  1970. 

"We  have  no  facts  on  the  Incidence  ol 
hunger  so  all  we  can  do  Is  guess,"  said  Stan 
ley  A.  Patterson,  deputy  administrator  foi 
the  State  Division  of  Public  Assistance  In 
Asotin,  Garfield  and  Whitman  counties.  "It's 
a  matter  of  pride,"  he  said,  "and  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  simply  reluctant  to  accept  charity." 

"I  wotildn't  say  anyone  around  here  Is  out 
right  starving,"  said  Jim  McDermott,  a  work 
er  in  the  Chelan-Douglas  Community  Action 
Council.  "The  welfare  system  Is  effective 
enough  to  keep  people  from  hitting  that  low, 
but  I  would  say  the  level  of  nutrition  is  not 
too  good  among  low  Income  families." 

"Malnutrition  usually,  but  not  always,  fol- 
lows from  low  Income,"  said  Mrs.  LeVasseur, 

Joan  Eklund  of  the  Whatcom  County  Op 
portunity  Council   dealt  with   1,774  persona 
during  nine  months  of  last  year,  all  of  whom 
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she  considered  to  b«  receiving  "borderline 
nutrition." 

"They  don't  eat  nearly  enough,  certainly," 
she  said,  "but  they  aren't  starving  to  death. 
Their  diet  usually  Isn't  totally  bad." 

But  she  knows  of  a  family  of  11  living  on 
$278  a  month.  "He  gets  300  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes a  month  to  help  live  on,"  Mrs.  Ek- 
lund  said.  "I've  run  across  families  that 
have  lived  on  Just  potatoes  for  a  month." 

The  Klpsap  County  Community  Action 
Program  estimates  21,000  of  the  101,732  per- 
sons In  the  county  suffer  from  poverty  In 
some  form.  The  agency  estimates  that  16,- 
800  of  these  need  food  supplement. 

Why  are  some  persons  not  getting  enough 
of  the  proper  food? 

The  reasons  Include  lack  of  resources — 
either  income  or  welfare  payments — to  pur- 
chase the  food.  There  is  ignorance,  both  of 
the  basics  of  a  proper  diet  and  of  how  to 
get  through  the  red  tape  of  government  pro- 
grams to  obtain  aid.  Apathy  of  some  to 
the  need  to  eat  properly  is  another  factor. 
And  the  pride  that  blocks  some  from  accept- 
ing help  despite  their  circumstances  also 
contributes. 

An  inability  to  budget  what  resources  are 
available  hampers  some  from  climbing  above 
the  hunger  level.  The  dollars  that  must 
stretch  to  the  end  of  the  month  can't  go  for 
steaks  at  the  first  of  the  month. 

"It  takes  experience  to  live  poor,"  one  so- 
cial worker  said. 

There  also  are  jjersons  who  are  poor  and 
hungry  but  "fall  through  the  cracks"  of  aid 
programs.  Their  circumstances  don't  corre- 
spond with  the  categories  government  has 
established  for  assisting  them. 

The  present  downturn  in  the  state's  econ- 
omy has  brought  new  members  into  the  world 
of  the  hungry.  These  are  the  "new  poor," 
those  who  had  respectable  middle  class  Jobs 
until   the  economy  soured. 

"The  man  who  has  seen  himself  as  able  to 
perform  in  society  as  a  provider  suddenly 
is  finding  that  he  cannot."  said  Rev.  Paul 
Prultt.  "That's  a  real  shock.  Some  men  have 
contemplated  suicide."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prultfs 
congregation  in  Seattle  sponsors  a  food  bank. 

The  problem  grows  In  King  County  where 
a  sharp  decline  In  aerospace  and  associated 
employment  occurred  over  the  past  year. 

"Neighbors  in  need,"  a  food  bank  spon- 
sored by  Seattle  area  churches.  In  three 
months  gave  food  to  30,000  persons  who  said 
they  were  hungry. 

Seattle  public  schools  furnished  free  or 
reduced  price  meals  to  less  than  100  students 
a  day  last  year.  This  year  5,000  students  a 
day  take  advantage  of  the  program. 

Inflation  Is  another  factor.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  figures,  adjusted  for  a  3.8  per 
cent  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  estimate  an 
urban  famUy  of  four  In  the  Seattle  area  would 
need  about  $2,000  a  year  for  food  on  a  low 
budget.  Under  new  "flexible  maximums"  pro- 
posed for  state  welfare  grants,  a  family  of 
four  would  get  $1,704  a  year  for  food,  cloth- 
ing and  personal  maintenance. 

Vernon  L.  Stlntzl,  former  Pierce  County 
public  assistance  director  and  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  Paclflc  Lutheran  University,  sees 
the  hungry  in  an  endless  circle. 

"Most  people  on  welfare  are  undernour- 
ished," he  said.  "The  starch-fllled  stomachs 
create  an  Uluslon  of  health.  They  don't  look 
starved. 

"In  fact."  Stlnzl  said,  "In  the  eyes  of  the 
public  they  are  healthy.  But  the  lack  of  a 
balanced  diet  does  not  provide  the  zest  and 
zeal  needed  In  today's  labor  force.  They 
act  lazy,  show  little  emotion  and  are  seem- 
ingly Indifferent.  The  spark  from  the  energy- 
filled  diet  is  not  there." 

"Undernourishment  leads  to  poor  health 
and  the  poor  are  sick,"  Stlnzl  said.  "Onca 
the  poor  are  sickly  and  undernourished  with 
neither  medical  care  nor  an  adequate  diet  to 
cure,  the  discouragement  cycle  takes  over  and 
they  soon  give  up  hope." 


in  the  effort  to  find  a  solution,  government 
programs  fall  In  two  general  categories — 
grants  to  purchase  food  and  nutritional  ed- 
ucation programs  to  persuade  persons  to 
feat  more  wholesome  foods. 

Private  aid  ranges  from  Skid  Road  missions 
offering  soup  for  a  sermon  to  food  banks 
run  by  churches  and  nona^ctarlan  civic 
groups. 

Effectiveness  of  both  efforts  is  debatable. 

"Our  elected  leaders  don't  have  the  guts 
to  lead  the  people,"  said  Dr.  Abraham  B. 
Bergman,  chairman  of  the  health  committee 
of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Urban 
Affairs.  "These  demagogues  come  out  and 
make  a  big  issue  about  the  abuses  of  wel- 
fare, the  abuses  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

"They  don't  have  the  courage  to  come  out 
and  say  hunger  Is  unacceptable,"  Bergman 
said.  "This  gutlessness  on  the  part  of  pol- 
iticians Is  very  depressing  and  I  consider  it 
Immoral." 

A  welfare  official  blamed  the  economic 
system. 

"As  a  nation,  the  problem  of  hunger  Is 
not  public  assistance,"  said  Clamece  Mil- 
ler, director  of  the  Clark  County  state  wel- 
fare agency.  "It's  an  economic  problem  of 
distribution." 

"Welfare  agencies  are  dealing  with  the 
symptoms  of  this  mess,"  he  said.  "Many  times 
the  man  on  the  street  exptects  welfare  to 
solve  these  problems.  It's  like  beefing  up 
the  police  force  when  crime  rises. 

"We're  dealing  with  symptoms,  but  are 
asked  why  don't  we  resolve  the  problems," 
he    said. 

"There  Isn't  one  solution,"  said  Sandra 
Odren,  supervisor  of  child  protective  serv- 
ices In  the  public  assistance  division's  Clark 
County    office. 

"We  aren't  doing  anything  In  terms  of 
people's  motivation  and  education.  Penances 
aren't  the  only  answer  to  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition," said  Mrs.  Odren.  "Unless  the  leg- 
islature will  recognize  that  money  can't 
solve  all  the  problems  .  .  .  the  need  Is  big 
enough  for  a  commitment  to  provide  all 
other   services." 

"I  have  no  idea  that  the  program  Is  reach- 
ing everybody  who  Is  eligible,"  said  Virginia 
Denton  of  the  Kitsap  County  public  assist- 
ance   office. 

"We  have  no  specific  guidelines  for  evalu- 
ation," said  Eva  Katzenberger,  administra- 
tor of  the  Bremerton  office. 

"We  have  statistics  to  show  how  many 
people  are  using  the  program  and  how  many 
dollars  It  puts  in  people's  pockets  for  other 
uses,"    she    said. 

"The  Division  of  Public  Assistance  did 
not  Invent  poverty,"  said  Oreg  Works,  the 
division's  social  services  supervisor  In  Okla- 
nogan  County. 

"It's  just  kind  of  like  a  Band-Aid  Society 
puts  on  Its  economic  problems.  Something 
Is  going  to  have  to  be  done  In  the  overall 
situation  of  the  economy  to  get  these  prob- 
lems: a  public  assistance  agency  can't  do 
the  whole  thing,"  he  said. 

"In  a  healthy  economy  with  the  funds 
available  to  use,  we  can  do  a  pretty  good 
job  of  helping  people  back  on  their  feet 
again,"  Works  said.  "All  our  training  pro- 
grams are  related  to  a  healthy  economy 
where  Jobs  are  available.  They  aren't  now." 

"The  problems  of  hunger  are  not  well  doc- 
umented," said  Miss  Bernadine  Tomasek,  a 
nutritionist  In  the  Seattle-King  County 
Health  Department.  "We  In  the  health  field 
have    been    remiss." 

Many  persons  are  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  problem  in  their  neighborhood,  Miss  To- 
masek said,  and  "eventually  they  will  be 
terribly    embarrassed." 

In  a  society  grown  Increasingly  accustomed 
to  dramatic  demonstrations  and  militant 
campaigns  to  bring  problems  to  Its  atten- 
tion, hunger  remains  a  largely  unrecognized 
fact  of  life  In  Washington. 

It  exists  because  Its  victims  often  prefer 
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to  remain  silent  rather  than  admit  they 
can't  provide  for  their  families. 

It  exists  because  the  number  of  poor  In- 
creases faster  than  the  government  can 
adapt  its  programs  to  meet  their  needs. 

Private  efforts  have  Increased  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  public  help  but  find  themselves  over- 
extended. 

It  exists  because  government  categorizes 
those  it  helps  and  more  and  more  persons 
defy  categorization  and  "fall  between  the 
cracks." 

Hungry  Poor  of  State  Cannot  Atford  Food 
Stamp  Bargain  To  Feed  Family 

The  hungry  poor  often  cannot  afford  the 
food  stamps  designed  to  give  them  more 
mtiscle  at  the  market. 

For  a  mother  with  nine  children.  $212 
worth  of  food  for  $130  Is  a  bargain  she  can't 
afford. 

She  usually  has  less  than  $100  left  from  a 
$413  monthly  welfare  check  after  paying  for 
rent,  heat,  utilities  and  clothes. 

About  280,000  persons — 8  per  cent  of  the 
state's  population — are  vising  food  stampts. 
A  state  agency  estimated  15  per  cent  of 
Washington  residents  are  eligible  for  the 
program  but  are  dissuaded  by  a  distaste  for 
welfare  or  lack  of  Information. 

The  stamps  are  coupons  which  the  pur- 
chaser, depending  on  Income  and  family  size, 
buys  at  a  discount.  Grocery  stores  accept 
them  like  cash  at  their  face  value. 

A  four-person  family  qualified  If  Its  net 
monthly  Income  Is  no  more  than  $355  and 
Its  resources — such  as  cash,  savings,  stocks 
and  bonds — are  no  more  than  $1,500.  The 
family  could  buy  $106  worth  of  stamps  for 
$80. 

Those  eligible  are  requrled  by  state  regula- 
tion to  buy  only  their  full  monthly  entitle- 
ment or  half  of  It. 

"It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  into  the 
food  stamp  program,"  said  Llnsey  Hinand, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  planner  In 
Tacoma.  "They  have  to  spend  a  said  amount 
with  no  flexibility." 

Hinand  said  some  spend  more  than  allotted 
In  their  welfare  grant  for  housing  and  cloth- 
ing "so  they  scrounge  and  buy  food  at  stores 
at  low  cost." 

"Hunger  may  be  a  matter  of  priorities." 
said  Richard  Renner,  director  of  the  Everett 
office  of  the  State  Division  of  Public  As- 
sistance. 

The  food  stamp  program,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department,  replaced  sur- 
plus commodity  distribution. 

A  critic  said  the  government  program's 
"help  wealthy  farmers  rather  than  feed  the 
people." 

Pood  stamp  recipients  In  Washington  rep- 
resented 92,600  households  In  January  and 
collectively  spent  $?.l  million  for  stamps 
worth  $7  /illllon. 

"When  people  ask  us  how  the  food-stamp 
program  Is  working,  we  cite  Washington  as 
a  model,"  said  Nancy  Amldel  of  the  Select 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  "Washington  has  40  to  50  per  cent 
participation  among  those  eligible — ^that's 
good." 

One  problem,  according  to  a  recipient,  is 
"too  much  month  and  not  enough  money." 

"The  first  part  of  the  month  Is  the  best 
because  then  you  can  live  like  a  human 
being,"  said  a  Wenatcbee  mother.  "The  last 
half  you  feel  like  a  shoved-out  puppy  dog 
waiting  for  somebody  to  throw  you  some- 
thing." 

The  Senate  committee  criticized  the  In- 
flexibility of  the  program's  requirement  for 
purchase  of  a  fixed  amount. 

Other  requirements,  such  as  for  a  fixed 
address  and  access  to  cooking  facilities, 
"doesn't  allow  a  person  to  get  baloney  and 
a  loaf  of  bread"  said  a  Seattle  poverty 
worker. 


Less  than  half  of  those  eligible  In  Asotin 
County  apply  for  the  stamps,  said  Stanley 
A.  Patterson,  deputy  administrator  for  the 
public  assistance  division. 

"It's  a  matter  of  pride,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
them  are  older  people  with  memories  of  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  19308." 

Renner  said  6,500  Snohomish  County 
households  use  the  stamps.  Included  are  a 
growing  number  of  white-collar  workers. 
"We  are  seeing  some  people  who  have  earned 
their  way  all  their  lives  but  are  suddenly 
caught  In  the  bind  by  the  present  economic 
situation,"  he  said. 

Bill  Nlcaclo,  directed'  of  the  Mid  VaUey 
Community  Center  in  Toppenish,  said  the 
system  should  Include  a  broader  section  of 
the  needy. 

"They  say  to  you  'the  table  Is  set,  but 
first  of  all  you  have  to  go  through  the 
maze',"  Nlcaclo  said.  "Sometimes  the  sys- 
tem discriminates  against  the  able  and  will- 
ing to  work." 

"What  I  don't  understand  Is  how  we  aj'e 
supposed  to  live  on  $45  a  week,"  said  a 
woman  In  Wenatchee.  Her  husband  was  In- 
jured at  work  and  receives  unemployment 
compensation. 

"They  expect  me  to  pay  $86  rent,  $60  for 
oil,  and  last  month  the  light  bill  was  $19," 
she  said.  "I'm  supposed  to  pay  all  that  out 
of  $45  a  week  and  still  buy  groceries." 

The  family  of  six  paid  $37  for  $144  worth 
of  stamps  but  sold  most  of  their  possessions 
to  raise  the  money. 

Dr.  Abraham  Bergman,  chairman  of  the 
health  committee  of  the  Governor's  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Urban  Affairs,  wants  to 
broaden  the  distribution  of  food  stamps  and 
Increase  surplus  commodity  distribution 
again. 


SxTBsmizED   School   Lttnches   Help   Provide 
MiNiMTTM  Dietary  Needa 

The  subsidized  lunch  Is  thriving  In  Wash- 
ington where  schools  act  through  a  federal 
program  to  prevent  another  generation  from 
maturing  Into  the  ranks  of  the  hungry. 

Administrators  believe  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  effective.  They  are  Intended  to 
provide  a  minimum  one-third  of  the  dally 
dietary  needs  of  children  9  to  12  years  old. 

"We  have  no  hungry  kids  In  Belllngham," 
said  Bud  Peterson,  director  of  the  district's 
lunch  program. 

But  some  school  officials  say  the  cost  to 
the  districts  and  the  pride  of  the  youngsters 
keep  the  program  from  full  effectiveness. 

The  establishment  of  breakfast  programs 
has  opened  yet  another  area  of  debate. 

"Tou  can't  be  educated,  learn  a  skill  or 
trade  if  you're  hungry,"  said  Ann  Vasseur,  a 
State  Health  Division  nutritionist. 

Fifty  million  meals  a  year  are  served  In 
Washington  schools,  according  to  the  State 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  which  adminis- 
ters U.S.  Agriculture  Department  funding  of 
the  program.  Of  the  288,172  meals  served 
each  day,  52,970  are  free  or  at  reduced  prices. 
The  state  received  about  $4  million  in  sub- 
sidies last  year  plus  $4  million  worth  of  sur- 
plus commodities. 

Children  from  a  family  of  four  would  re- 
ceive a  reduced  price  lunch  if  the  family's 
net  Income  is  below  $365  a  month.  The  lunch 
costs  15  cents  in  elementary  schools  and  20 
cents  In  high  schools.  Free  lunches  are  avail- 
able to  a  family  of  four  whose  net  monthly 
income  Is  less  than  $310. 

The  scale,  which  varies  according  to  family 
size  and  Income,  is  established  by  the  state 
under  USDA  poverty  level  definitions. 

Those  taking  advantage  of  the  subsidized 
program  In  Seattle  each  day  soared  from  98 
persons  last  year  to  about  5,000  this  year. 
Statewide  participation  Jumped  from  36,000 
a  day  In  January,  1970  to  52,970  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 


School  officials  credit  the  upsurge  to  In- 
creased federal  subsidies  and  the  broadening 
of  qualification  criteria. 

But  there  are  problems. 

In  a  child's  world,  being  different  from  his 
fellows  Is  magnified  In  Importance.  Some 
would  rather  go  hungry  than  be  singled  out 
as  participants  In  the  lunch  program. 

"One  of  my  boys  didn't  even  want  to  go 
back  to  school,"  said  a  Tacoma  mother  of 
nine.  "I  had  to  talk  to  him  and  point  out  he 
had  to  get  an  education  so  he  wotildn't  have 
to  ever  be  on  welfare." 

Centralla  schools  serve  226  free  or  reduced 
price  meals  among  1,520  per  day. 

Jeanne  Olotifa,  Bremerton  School  district 
food  service  supervisor,  said  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  1,000  eligible  partic- 
ipate because  of  "apathy,  pride  and  various 
other  reasons." 

The  Shoreline  District  in  north  King 
County  serves  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  Its  17,600  enrollment. 
The  number  of  white  collar  families  apply- 
ing is  Increasing. 

"I  know  there  are  children  we  are  not 
reaching,"  said  Harry  Memer,  director  of 
food  services.  "They  are  too  proud  to  ask  for 
help  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about 
asking  for  help  and  they  do  not  know  the 
Importance  of  a  good  diet." 

Breakfasts  at   school  are  Increasing. 

Seattle  has  the  program  In  14  schools  and 
700  Spokane  youngsters  have  breakfast  at 
school  dally.  Spokane  officials  said  this  rep- 
resents about  30  per  cent  of  the  number 
eligible. 

Eight  elementary  schools  In  Vancouver 
served  2,040  free  breakfasts  and  7,461  paid 
ones  during  January. 

"I  think  the  program  Is  great,"  said  Fred 
Swanstrom,  a  Vancouver  elementary  school 
principal,  but  not  all  educators  agree. 

"We  have  no  breakfast  program  and  we 
won't  have  unless  there  Is  a  need  expressed." 
said  Allen  Blair,  superintendent  of  the 
Rldgefleld  School  District.  "It  would  Just  be 
an  added  function.  Pretty  soon  we'd  have  a 
suppler  program  and  a  golng-to-bed  pro- 
gram." 

Shuting  Economy  Creates  New  Class  or 
Poor 

Society  may  be  evolving  ways  to  Im- 
fKJverlsh  people  faster  than  It  Is  developing 
means  to  help  them,  a  survey  of  the  hungry 
In  Washington  Indicates. 

The  chasm  between  new  needs  and  old  so- 
lutions widens  so  much  dally  that  private 
efforts  often  reach  back  to  the  frontier  spirit 
of  neighbors  helping  neighbors. 

Society  is  not  prepared  to  think  of  a  middle 
class  suburban  home  owner  with  two  cars  in 
the  garage  as  being  in  need  of  outside  help 
to  put  food  on  his  table. 

But  neither  can  that  man  bring  himself  to 
sell  his  property  In  order  to  fit  the  ofBclal 
definition  of  poor. 

Advancing  technology  and  shifting  eco- 
nomic trends  have  combined  to  create  a  new 
class  of  poor. 

They  are  too  well-to-do  to  receive  assist- 
ance meant  for  the  poor  but  yet  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

Pood  banks,  first  established  by  churches 
as  emergency  help,  are  settling  down  for  a 
longer  stay  in  Washington's  life. 

The  food  banks  are  the  newest  addition  to 
private  charity  and  supplement  such  tradi- 
tional sources  as  the  Salvation  Army,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  Volunteers  of 
America  in  feeding  the  hungry. 

They  help  those  who  find  government  rules 
rigid  and  help  slow  to  come. 

Many  families  are  not  eligible  for  public 
assistance  becatise  they  have  too  much 
equity  in  a  home  or  automobile  although 
neither  can  readily  be  converted  to  cash. 
Others  ^)plying  for  food  stamps  have  told 
of  delays  ranging  up  to  five  weeks. 
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A  clergyioan  involved  In  one  food  bank 
prograuu  said  welfare  regulations  reflect  an 
attitude  that  the  jobless  and  hungry  are 
irresponsible  ne'er-do-wells  who  cannot  be 
trusted  and  the  rules  are  written  "to  make 
sure  they  (recipients^  are  worthy." 

"Hunger  is  hidden,"  said  the  Bev.  Lowell 
Knur^on,  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Everett.  "The 
organized  church  Is  middle  class  and  doesn't 
come  into  contact  with  the  poverty  stricken. 
Lately  the  adverse  economic  condition  has 
brought  on  a  situation  in  which  some  middle 
class  people  are  beginning  to  want." 

Neighbors  in  Need,  a  Seattle  food  bank 
was  begun  in  mid-November  by  the  Church 
Council  of  Greater  Seattle,  the  Ecumenical 
Metropolitan  Ministry  and  the  Fellowship  ofj 
Christian  Urban  Service. 

Neighbors  in  Need,  with  34  outlets.  Is 
staffed  by  volunteers  and  supplied  with  food 
donated  OKWtly  through  churches.  Neighbors 
in  Need  has  34  outlets. 

In  the  flrsrt  two  and  a  half  months  of 
c^eraitlon,  its  food  banks  have  provided  food 
for  more  than  20,000  persons.  Estimates  now 
range  up  to  30.000. 

"It's  supposed  to  be  sui  emergency  pro- 
gram." said  Pastor  Harold  Bakke  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church.  "But  what  can 
you  do?  Some  people  are  living  a  day-to-day 
emergency.  For  me,  their  whole  life  is  an 
emergency. 

"Psychologically,  we're  adjusting  ourselves 
to  saying  we're  going  to  be  here,"  be  said. 

"Hiinger  is  a  crisis  here."  said  the  R«v.  O.  R. 
Plgfco-d,  a  leader  of  the  Associated  Mlnlsterles 
of  Tacoma-Pierce  Cotmty. 

The  Pierce  County  Poods  Concerned  Com 
mlttee  was  formed  In  August  from  various 
social  service  organizations  and  churches  in 
the  county. 

"We  got  the  program  rolling  in  Februt«7 
but  even  so.  In  January  we  distributed  118 
boxes  of  food  to  the  needy,"  he  said. 

Such  church  groups  taking  up  part  of  the 
slack  left  by  government  said  they  don't  want 
to  continually  bear  all  of  society's  respon 
slblllty  for  the  needy. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Prultt  of  Seattle  said  "It 
should  be  a  total  concern  of  society.  We 
should  not  be  pacified  by  having  any  one 
agent  or  agency  or  group  of  people  take  care 
of  it  for  the  rest  of  society." 

Bill  Hyde,  a  volunteer  worker  for  an  emer 
gency  help  program  started  by  the  Vancouver 
CouncU  of  Churches,  said  the  situation  will 
not  Improve  until  the  employment  situation 
brightens  or  private  organizations  receive  aid 
for  state  or  private  funds.  "We  Just  can't 
carry  the  load  oa  donations,"  he  said,  "we 
need  more  help,  more  money  and  fewer 
clients." 

The  traditional  outlets  of  charity  are  find- 
ing their  services  Increasingly  in  demand. 

"The  poor  are  always  with  us,"  said  MaJ 
Norma    Nelson    of    the    Salvation    Army    in 
Centralla.  Her  office  serves  an  average  of  64 
persons  a  month,  "most  in  temporary  emer 
gency  situations. 

"There's  often  mismanagement  Involved," 
she  said.  "They  may  have  eaten  well  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  they're  hungry,"  she  said. 

"We  are  getting  more  middle  class  people," 
said  Col.  Virginia  Beaton  of  the  Volunteers 
of  America  in  Everett,  "some  of  whom  are 
out  of  work  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives 
or  who  are  out  of  work  for  longer  periods 
than  ever  before." 

"The  one  thing  that  will  drive  proud 
people  to  seek  charity  when  they  wouldn't 
otherwise  is  the  hunger  of  their  kids,"  said 
the  Rev.  Alan  Ward  of  the  Metropolitan 
Ecumenical  Ministry  of  Seattle. 

"We've  had  family  after  family  which  has 
gone  without  food  for  several  days."  the  Rev 
Mr.  Ward  said.  "Usually  the  father  comes  in 
and  says  'I  wouldn't  be  here  but  I  cant  stand 
to  have  my  kids  hungry.'  " 

The  church  groups  said  their  efforts  chal- 


lenge the  historical  American  belief  that 
hard  work  Is  a  virtue  and  the  person,  who 
has  no  Job  and  depends  upon  charity  for  bis 
food  is  sinful,  lazy  and  week. 

"The  Puritan  ethic  runs  real  strong."  said 
the  Rev.  Harold  Perry,  director  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Christian  Urban  Service.  "Somehow 
you  haven't  validated  your  life  unless  you're 
employed." 

"We're  anticipating  the  real  kind  of  shock 
people  are  going  to  experience  perhaps  20 
years  from  now  when  suddenly  you're  in  a 
world  where  there  won't  be  enough  Jobs  for 
people  in  the  way  we  understand  Jobs  now," 
said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry. 


Bettkr    Pood    Ranks    at    Bottom    of    List 

Money  alone  does  not  alleviate  hunger. 

I^ny  of  the  hungry  in  Washington  today 
wouldn't  be  helped  even  by  an  unlimited 
supply  of  cash. 

A  recent  survey  in  a  low-income  areta  of 
Seattle  asked  families  which  Included  1,200 
children  what  they  would  do  with  more 
money. 

The  majority  placed  better  housing,  bet- 
ter clothing  and  higher  education  at  the 
top  of  their  list. 

Better  food  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  most 
lists. 

Several  government  programs,  such  as  the 
expanded  nutrition  program  of  Washington 
State  University,  are  geared  to  educate  peo- 
ple to  eat  properly. 

"We  feel  the  program  Is  reaching  not  only 
those  who  are  hungry  for  food  but  also  for 
friendship,  learning  and  sharing,"  said  Dr. 
Cleo  Hall,  administrator  of  the  program. 
"It  not  only  teaches  about  nutrition  but 
helps  women  to  make  their  homes  more 
pleasant  places  in  which  to  enjoy  food." 

The  program  has  dealt  with  3,047  Wash- 
ington families  totaling  14,219  persons. 

"There  are  two  types  of  hunger."  said  Jesse 
Jackson  of  the  Grant-Adams-area  Extension 
Service.  "There's  not  having  enough  to  eat 
and  there  are  people  who  do  not  eat  what 
their  bodies  need." 

"I  see  obesity  as  a  result  of  overfeeding  and 
anemia  as  the  result  of  iron  deficiency  in 
children  who  stay  on  a  milk  diet  too  long," 
said  Dr.  Margaret  Wayson,  a  pediatrician 
for  the  Clark  County  Health  Department's 
well-baby  clinic  for  19  years.  But  Dr.  Way- 
son  says  she  Is  "not  seeing  the  ones  who  are 
not  motivated — the  very  ones  that  would 
be  malnourished." 

"I  dont  suppose  we  can  really  trust  to 
our  appetites,"  said  Betty  Mullay,  an  Olym- 
pic College  nutrition  Instructor.  "You  can 
choose  too  many  calories  and  still  be  under- 
nourished In  the  essentials." 

The  expanded  nutrition  program,  which 
operates  in  a  third  of  Washington's  39  coun- 
ties, employs  nonprofessional  nutrition 
aides,  often  drawn  from  minority  groups  or 
assistance  recipients,  to  visit  homes  and  ex- 
plain the  fundamentals  of  nutrition. 

"The  first  thing  an  aide  has  to  do,"  said 
Susan  Morin.  an  assistant  in  the  program, 
"Is  to  defend  herself.  The  homemaker  asks 
first  If  we're  from  'welfare.'  If  a  home- 
maker  is  on  welfare,  she  is  particularly  cau- 
tious— afraid  she  may  be  spied   upon." 

Weekly  group  sessions  of  from  three  to 
eight  persons  test  recipes  and  teach  the 
homemaker  b«islc  nutrition. 

"So  many  people  are  in  a  pattern  of  eat- 
ing." said  Mrs.  Morln,  "that  they'll  buy  a 
bag  of  macaroni  and  three  pounds  of  ham- 
burger  because  they  can  see  five  meals  In 
them.  We  teach  them  new  ways  to  prepare 
these  foods  to  make  them  taste  better  and 
to  get  a  little  variety  into  their  menu." 

The  reclp>e8  teeted  at  the  group  sessions 
ran  from  spinach  meatballs  to  liver  terrl- 
yakl.  All  are  low-cost  items. 

Mrs.  Morin  said  the  sessions  emphasize 
what  the  four  basic  foods  do  for  the  body. 
"Shining   hair,    a   clear   complexion — some- 


thing more  obvious  thin  Just  saying  'It's 
good  for  you,'  "  she  Mid. 

"Among  many  poor,  food  is  simply  some- 
thing to  fill  up  the  empty  place,"  said  Agnes 
Badgly,  director  of  a  homemakiug  program 
for  the  Yaklnaa  office  of  the  State  Division 
of  Public  Aasistance.  "We  have  to  try  to  find 
out  what  their  tnunedlate  problem  Is,"  she 
said,  "the  one  that's  making  them  nonfunc- 
tional In  any  sense  before  we  can  attack  the 
nutrition  problem.  You  have  problems  oC 
neglect  ranging  from  'don't  know'  and  'don't 
care'  to  the  low-Income  women  who  are  Just 
waiting  for  something  better  to  come  along." 

Nutritional  problems  are  not  limited  to 
those  who  don't  know.  There  are  many  who 
know  but  don't  care. 

"I  don't  cook  anymore,"  said  a  78-year-old 
Olympia  widow.  "You  know  when  the  gall 
bladder  Is  gone  and  the  liver  slows  down 
there's  no  appetite  left. 

"As  I  think  about  it  the  main  reason  for 
not  taking  the  effort  to  cook  a  four-square 
meal  is  that  it's  plain  no  fun  to  eat  alone." 

One  plan  aimed  at  this  attitude  is  Opera- 
tion Roundtable,  which  serves  from  250  to 
350  elderly  persons  a  week  in  Spokane. 

"Sometimes  its  not  the  financial  end  that 
disturbs  these  people  as  much  as  the  fact 
they're  alone,"  said  Douglas  C.  Yeager  of 
the  State  Council  on  Aging.  "When  people 
eat  alone  they  don't  eat  as  well  generally. 

"We  see  m&ny  older  people  who  end  up  In 
the  hospital  because  of  problems  caused  by 
not  eating  correctly,"  said  Yeager.  "There  are 
even  some  who  end  up  at  Eastern  State  Hos- 
pital with  psychiatric  problems  stemming 
from  Incorrect  diet. 

"The  purpose  of  Operation  Roundtable  Is 
to  get  people  together."  Yeager  said.  They 
may  look  at  It  entirely  as  a  social  function 
but  we  see  It  as  both  nutritionally  and  so- 
cially valuable." 

Interest  In  nutritional  programs  has 
dropped  off  In  Grays  Harbor  County,  said 
Donald  F.  Ellen,  administrator  for  the  public- 
assistance  division  there. 

"People  on  the  povery  level  are  of  necessity 
less  organized  and  more  prone  to  Impulse 
gratification."  he  said.  "It's  difficult  for  them 
to  plan  for  the  future." 

Ellen  said  a  federal-state-county  educa- 
tional effort  conducted  over  a  period  of  years 
"was  not  very  successful." 

"At  present  all  that  Is  being  done  Is  the 
handing  out  of  a  monthly  nutritional  guide 
listing  the  best  food  buys  for  that  month 
and  giving  a  few  low-cost  recipes,"  he  satd. 

Indians,  Migrants  StrFFERiNG  Poverty 

A  Pasco  anti-poverty  agency  helps  needy 
migrants  with  food  and  housing  but  help 
ends  when  they  become  needy  permanent 
residents  of  the  community. 

Northwest  Rural  Opportunities  received 
federal  funds  with  the  stipulation  they  be 
used  only  for  migrants  and  for  no  longer 
than  30  days  In  each  case. 

"We  can  assist  people  who  recently  settled 
out  of  the  migrant  stream,"  said  Kay  Sever- 
ance, acting  director,  "but  anyone  who  la 
permanently  living  here  we  can't  help." 

Indians  and  migrants — many  of  them  out 
of  step  with  the  present-day  economy — rank 
high  among  the  numbers  of  the  hungry  in 
Washington. 

Indians  have  been  required  to  make  a 
swift  transition  to  a  cash  economy  from 
their  traditional  dependence  on  hunting, 
fishing  and  agriculture  for  subsistence. 

"We  never  had  to  buy  food  In  the  past," 
said  David  Parker,  a  Makah,  "but  now  we 
buy  It." 

The  migrant  workers  who  come  to  the 
state  at  harvest  time  also  have  difficulty  sup- 
porting themselves  in  an  economy  that  val« 
uee  stability. 

Although  state  agencies  lack  statistics, 
about  the  precise  composition  of  the  migrant 
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force,  many  are  Indians,  Ohlcanos  and  Mexi- 
can citizens. 

The  Indians  go  from  their  present  tribal 
lands  to  the  land  that  Is  seasonally  bounti- 
ful for  the  harvest.  When  the  paychecks  stop 
oomlng,  it's  back  to  the  land  of  their  people, 
8  land  of  little  work  and  ^arse  subsistence. 

"Before  the  white  man  came,  of  all  Indians, 
we  were  the  most  wealthy,"  said  LaVeme 
Hepfer,  Clallam  tribal  hl&torlan.  "We  had 
bountiful  food  to  eat  all  through  the  year 
from  the  salt  wat»,  rivers,  beachds  and 
woods.  The  food  awaited  us.  We  had  time  to 
develop  a  culture." 

"We  are  In  between  what  we  were  and 
what  the  white  man  wants  us  to  be,"  she 
said.  "We  tried  to  get  Into  the  mainstream 
but  we  experlenoed  falltire.  Now  we  took  at 
ourselves  and  know  we  can't  change. 

We're  not  trying  to  be  what  we're  not,"  she 
said. 

"A  lot  of  people  around  here  haven't  got 
much  money."  said  Matthew  Dick,  an  Indian 
resident  of  the  Nespelem  In  Northeast  Wash- 
ington. "The  only  way  to  get  money  Is  to 
work  but  there's  no  work  here  now.  You 
can't  find  work  anywhere." 

Statistics  bear  him  out.  Unemployment 
among  the  Colvllles  Is  44  per  cent,  among 
the  Lummmls  50  per  cent  year  around  and 
up  to  80  percent  In  the  winter  months.  Tot 
the  Makahs  It  is  up  to  65  per  cent  and  up  to 
90  percent  among  the  Nooksacks. 

Health  care  also  Is  a  problem. 

"I  see  a  lot  of  kids  with  repeated  colds, 
bronchitis,  ear  disease,"  said  Dr.  David  Hol- 
man  who  practices  at  the  Lucoml  tribal  cen- 
ter. "It's  probably  because  of  a  lot  of  reasons: 
lack  of  clothing,  housing,  poor  food.  You 
know  It's  there  and  you  know  It's  a  problem 
but  you  don't  have  any  data." 

The  migrants'  sporadic  work  records  often 
disqualify  them  from  unemployment  assist- 
ance and  the  lack  of  a  p)ermanent  address 
and  cooking  facilities  makes  them  ineligible 
for  welfare  assistance. 

"These  people — and  we  don't  have  any 
numbers  of  them — hibernate;  they  tough  It 
out,"  said  Robert  Clarke,  head  of  the  state 
Employment  Security  office  In  Yakima.  "Em- 
pk>yers  have  to  remember  they  are  probably 
weak  from  undernourishment." 

Eddie  E:sparza,  head  of  the  migrant  pro- 
gram for  Skagit  and  Whatcom  counties,  said 
unemployment  among  migrants  Is  about  SO 
per  cent. 

"These  people  arent  going  hungry  but  they 
are  existing  on  real  poor  diets,"  he  said. 
"Work  opportunities  are  the  biggest  problem. 
There  are  no  Jobs.  There  Is  no  training.  Some 
people  can't  even  afford  food  stamps." 

"A  lot  of  migrants  don't  have  the  time  or 
money  to  provide  good  diets,"  said  Jackie 
Zavala,  another  worker  In  the  migrant  pro- 
gram. "A  family  traveling  between  jobs  in 
Oallfornla,  Oregon  and  Washington  makes 
•4.000  a  year  but  by  the  time  they  get  here 
from  California,  they're  broke." 

"You  have  to  remember  that  you're  dealing 
with  people  living  in  a  constant  crisis  situa- 
tion," said  Dr.  Marjorle  Wilson  of  the  Farm 
Workers  Family  Health  Center  In  Toppenlsh. 
"They  see  themselves  as  having  so  many 
other  problems  that  they  can't  be  bothered 
with  nutrition.  It's  one  problem  too  many." 
Help  to  the  migrants  comes  In  such  forms 
»s  the  Okanogan  Friendship  Center,  which 
serves  up  to  1,000  meals  before  the  harvest 
begins. 

"We  can't  even  attempt  to  provide  balanced 
meals,"  said  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hodglns,  vice 
president  of  the  Omak-Okanogan  Ministerial 
Association.  "We  Just  give  them  the  basics 
for  the  purposes  of  keeping  them  until  they 
can  get  food  stamps  or  provide  for  them- 
•elves." 

Although  Indians  can  qualify  for  food 
•tamps,  many  are  reluctant  to  apply  for 
them. 

"We  are  a  suspicious  people  because  we 
have  been  cheated  out  of  so  much  .  .  .  and 


it's  still  happening  today,"  said  Mrs.  Hepfer 
of  the  Clallams. 

A  70-year-old  Indian  woman  In  Thurston 
County  said  Indians  "are  too  proud  to  stand 
in  line  and  get  turned  down.  Rules  and  regu- 
lations change  but  most  of  us  seem  to  re- 
member the  first  experience  and  will  not  re- 
ttim  a  second  time." 

A  situation  unique  to  the  Indian  Is  the 
per  capita  payment  made  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  a  debt  owed  the  tribe.  Although 
It  Is  not  taxable,  the  state  regards  It  as  In- 
come. The  public  assistance  division  sets  a 
time  for  which  the  payments  should  provide 
normal  subsistence  and  cuts  off  other  assist- 
ance until  the  per  capita  payments  are  ex- 
hausted. 

"The  state  seems  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
tribal  funds  are  not  the  same  as  resources," 
said  Robert  Wewello  attorney  for  three  East- 
ern Washington  tribes. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times] 

GOVEKNMEKT  FZZDINO  PBOORAMS  ARX  DXSIGNXO 

to  Help  Wealthy  Farmers  Rather  Than 

Peed  People 

(By  Ray  Ruppert  and  Al  Dleffenbach) 

In  recent  months,  Dr.  Abraham  B.  Bergman 
has  rattled  a  barrage  of  letters,  telephone 
calls  and  documented  proposals  off  the  walls 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Congress,  the  gover- 
nor's office  and  various  government  bureaus. 

His  concern  Is  hunger.  One  of  his  high 
priority  targets  Is  the  food-distribution  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agr\- 
culture. 

'"The  basic  problem  In  government  feeding 
programs,"  Dr.  Bergman  said,  "is  that  they 
are  designed  to  help  wealthy  farmers  rather 
than  feed  people." 

Dr.  Bergman,  director  of  outpatient  services 
at  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  here,  also 
Is  chairman  of  the  health  committee  of  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Urban  Affairs. 

He  has  been  Joined  In  his  criticism  of 
U.S.D.A.  food  policy  by  some  national  figures 
including  this  state's  senior  senator.  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Dr.  Bergman  has  put  his  efforts  toward 
Improving  the  food  situation  Into  a  package 
of  proposals  which  he  delivered  to  Gov.  Dan 
Evans  Just  before  Christmas,  urging  the  gov- 
ernor to  Intervene  with  federal  officials. 

Among  the  pediatrician's  proposals  were: 

1.  Immediately  expand  to  all  the  state  and 
to  Include  children  up  to  6  a  food -certificate 
program  for  expectant  mothers  and  children. 

"This  is  the  quickest  and  most  effective  way 
to  get  food  Into  the  hands  of  a  highly  vul- 
nerable group,"  Dr.  Bergman  said.  "It  would 
also  help  retail  grocers  and  bring  in  some 
sales-*ax  revenue." 

2.  Give  away  food  stamps  to  those  most  In 
need.  Dr.  Bergman  called  this  proposal  "the 
least  costly  way  to  get  more  food  rapidly  to 
those  most  In  need." 

3.  Begin  selected  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities,  using  National  Guard  person- 
nel, trucks  and  storage  areas  as  well  as  facili- 
ties of  churches  and  poverty  agencies. 

"Commodity  distribution  Is  the  most  Ineffi- 
cient but  most  politically  tolerable  means  of 
distributing  food,"  Dr.  Bergman  said. 

There  has  been  no  response  from  Olympia. 

While  Dr.  Bergman  has  been  pounding 
away  at  the  state  capltol,  Senator  Magnuson 
has  been  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  federal 
agriculture  department  In  an  attempt  to 
break  loose  surplus  food. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  asked  Congress  for  $186  million  for 
special  feeding  programs  for  the  1971  fiscal 
year. 

The  House  Appropriation  Committee  was 
told  that  $28.5  million  of  this  would  be  used 
for  the  program  which  provides  packages  of 
grocery  Items  high  in  nutrition  to  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers  and  Infants. 

The  request  was  $17  million  more  than  the 
1970  appropriation.  Pood  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice   spokesmen    told    congressmen    the    in- 


creased appropriation,  which  w:is  granted, 
would  "provide  full-year  costs  for  about 
460,000  people." 

The  latest  available  figures  showed  only 
173,162  recipients  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  supplemental  foods  are  distributed 
once  a  week  at  three  Seattle  locations  to  500 
mothers  and  children. 

Dr.  Bergman  said,  "The  supplementalrfood 
program  Is  designed  for  the  extra  needs  of 
families,  above  and  beyond  ordinary  poverty, 
above  and  beyond  the  basic  food-stamp  al- 
lowances .  .  . 

"This  program  was  put  forward  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  they've 
been  trying  to  sabotage  their  own  program 
ever  since  they  first  announced  It. 

"They  have  steadfastly  refused  to  expand 
the  program  In  this  state.  In  this  state.  It's 
a  great  flop." 

An  aide  to  Senator  Magnuson  discovered 
that  the  U.S.D.A.  was  going  to  use  Its  in- 
creased appropriation  for  feeding  programs 
to  buy  up  food  rather  than  distribute  It. 

This  finding  suppwrts  the  senator's  criti- 
cism that  the  U.S.D.A.  programs  are  de- 
signed to  keep  prices  high  for  farmers  rather 
than  feed  people. 

The  aide  reported:  "I  specifically  asked 
the  budget  officer  if  the  $17  million  was  being 
used  to  buy  up  food  or  to  distribute  It. 
"His  answer  was:  'To  buy  It  up.'" 
Dr.  Bergman  was  blunt:  "The  government 
feeding  programs  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  they  are 
also  under  the  control,  In  Congress,  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees, 
both  dominated  by  reactionary  guys  who 
don't  give  a  damn  about  feeding  poor  peo- 
ple." 

The  U.S.D.A.  has  two  basic  programs  for 
feeding  the  hungry.  The  older  plan  provided 
for  free,  local  distribution  of  sxu-plus  foods, 
given  by  the  federal  government  to  low-In- 
come families. 

This  program,  generally,  has  been  replaced 
by  the  familiar  food-stamp  program  which 
permits  low-Income  families  to  buy  food 
coupons  for  less  than  face  value  which  they 
can  spend  like  money  at  most  grocery  stores. 
Some  observers  suspect  that  the  U.S.D.A.'8 
concern  for  helping  the  agriculture  industry 
rather  than  the  hungry  shows  up  in  a  food- 
stamp  restriction;  Imported  foods,  except  tea 
and  coffee,  cannot  be  bought  with  food 
stamps. 

Despite  the  gro»-th  of  the  food-stamp  plan, 
commodity  distribution  still  Is  used  to  reach 
persons  with  special  needs,  such  as  pregnant 
or  nursing  mothers  and  Infants. 

Boxes  of  food  for  distribution  in  the  Seattle 
area  are  kept  In  a  warehouse  at  Sand  Point 
Naval  Air  Station. 

Floyd  E.  Norberg,  supervisor  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
donable  foods  section,  said  warehouse  activ- 
ity has  declined  from  36  million  pounds  of 
food  distributed  a  year  to  about  1  million 
pounds  a  year  since  the  food-stamp  program 
began. 

Another  person  who  has  tried  to  pry  loose 
some  of  the  surplus  food  Is  Bernadlne  Toma- 
sek,  nutrition  co-ordlnator  for  special  proj- 
ects, maternity  and  Infant  care  for  the  Seat- 
tle-King County  Health  Department. 

Miss  Tomasek  wanted  the  U.S.D.A.  com- 
modities placed  In  "the  most  logical  place — 
the  neighborhood  food  banks."  But  officials 
pleaded  administrative  difficulties. 

Dr.  Bergman  commented:  "I  think  the 
churches  have  done  a  wonderful  Job  (In  pro- 
viding emergency  food  for  the  hungry).  But 
here  you  have  these  massive  government 
warehouses  with  the  same  kinds  of  food.  The 
stuff  is  Just  sitting  there." 

Senator  Magnuson  was  Joined  in  a  letter  to 
the  U.S.D.A.  on  December  14,  1970,  by  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson  and  Representatives 
Thomas  Foley,  Brock  Adams  and  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen. 

The  letter  made  two  proposals  similar  to 
those  Dr.  Bergman  had  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Supporting  the  propKSsals  to  the  U.S. 
DA.   for  expanded  use  of  surplus  food  in 
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Wa*blngtoii  State  were  Representatives  Fl  ayd 
Hicks  and  Lloyd  Meeds. 
■  The  Washington  delegation  proposed: 

1.  That  a  food-certlflcate  program  now  iop- 
eraUng  In  Yakima  be  expanded  to  the  rest  oi 
the  state,  that  children  under  6  be  incluided 
and  that  a  wide  variety  of  food  items  be  |  of- 
fered. 

2.  As  an  alternative,  that  the  special  p4ck- 
ages  program  In  Seattle  be  expanded  to  ithe 
rest  of  the  state.  The  letter  noted  that  Ithe 
governor  was  prepared  to  provide  for  distri- 
bution of  the  food.  J 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  U.SX).A.,  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  said,  "Central  to  our  conoem 
m  writing  to  you  was  the  fact  that  the] ex- 
tremely heavy  rate  of  unemployment  iiow 
plaguing  our  state  Is  Imposing  an  especl^y 
heavy  burden  on  certain  groups  of  persons 
who  have  unique  nutritional  requirements." 

Miss  Tomasek  said:  "We  had  hoped  to 
reach  1,500  people  with  the  VSXiJt..  fiods 
(under  the  existing  supplemental-food  pro- 
gram). But  we  don't  have  enough  dlstr^u- 
tlon  jwlnts  or  staff."  J 

Dr.  Bergman  explained  bis  concern  about 
expanding  the  programs :  i 

"Food  Is  far  more  Important  than  medical 
care  to  reduce  Infant  mortality.  J 

"To  feed  adequately  during  the  pregnant 
months  Is  going  to  have  a  much  greater  llm- 
pact  on  reducing  Infant  mortality  than  leav- 
ing an  obstetrician  on  every  block  feellna  the 
tummy  of  every  pregnant  mother  every  v^ek. 

The  pediatrician  blamed  public  apathj  for 
hunger.  i 

"Sure,  there  are  hungry  people  In  Washing- 
ton," Dr.  Bergman  said.  "The  big  thing  la 
that  It  Is  looked  upon  with  complacent^  by 
the  public  and  by  elected  officials."  | 

"If  we  want  to  do  something  about  spme 
of  our  social  and  medical  problems  let'j  do 
It  In  a  basic  area  like  providing  food  for  t|ios« 
who  are  hungry." 

So  far,  there  has  been  little  responsfc  in 
Olympla  or  In  Washington.  DC,  to  Dr.  Herg- 
man's  pleas  or  to  Senator  Magnuson 's  letters. 
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[From  the  Seattle  Times! 

Hunger  In  Seattle  is : 

A  trsigedy,  such  as  three  children  watch- 
ing their  mother  and  father  divide  the 
food  In  the  house:  Three  wieners. 

A  political  Issue,  as  a  coalition  of  the 
tries  to  come  together  to  put  pressur( 
public  officials. 

A   challenge   to   the    Puritan    work 
which  Insisted  that  a  man  must  work  it 
der  to  eat. 

A  source   of   rivalry   and   friction 
agencies  and  Institutions  which  feed  d<^wn 
and-outers  on  Skid  Road. 

A  social  stigma,  as  In  the  case  of  an  elderly 
widow   without   adequate   food   because 
tiny  Income  keeps  up  her  house  and 
her  hunger  from  her  neighbors. 

A  paradox  when  food  is  stockpiled  in 
ernment  warehouses  and  emergency 
teer  food  banks  are  without  food. 

An   excuse   for   the   government 
of  surplus  food  in  order  to  subsidize 
culture  but  not  to  feed  the  hungry. 

A  suspicion  that  public-assistance  ad^ 
Istrators    will    hang    back    and    let    pr 
groups  plug  the  gaps  so  long  as  those  private 
efforts  are  made. 

And  an  urgent  demand  which  has  bro|ight 
hundreds  of  strangers  together  In 
to  the  command  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
have  found  love  and  compassion  for 
neighbors  In  need. 

Whether   hunger   is   a   fact   In   Seattle 
questioned  by  some  people. 

For  example,  Martin  Johanson 
director  of  the  Milllonalr  Club  Charity 
"Nobody  goes  hungry  In  Seattle." 

But  in   three   months,   the  Neighbors 
Need  food  bank  program  of  the  Seattle 
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churches  gave  food  to  30.000  persons   who 
said  they  were  hungry. 

"There's  no  question  about  the  fact  there's 
hunger  around."  said  the  Rev.  Harold  Perry, 
director  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Urban 
Service,  one  of  the  agencies  behind  Neigh- 
bors In  Need. 

"There  Isn't  a  neighborhood  In  the  city 
where  you  don't  see  it."  he  said.  "There's 
just  a  lot  of  people  who  are  hungry." 

The  Rev.  Paul  Prultt.  director  of  the  High 
Point  Christian  Center  which  has  had  a 
food  program  for  three  years,  agreed:  "I 
would  say  the  demand  for  food  is  nearly 
triple  the  amount  a  year  ago,  even  six  months 
ago." 

What  is  hunger? 

Mr.  Perry  deflncd  it:  "People  at  one  of  the 
food  stations  described  going  into  a  home 
and  finding  a  man  and  wife  and  three  kids 
dividing  three  hotdogs.  That  was  hunger — 
for  them. 

"For  some  families  It's  making  a  decision 
about  whether  to  pay  for  electricity  and  roof 
over  your  head  so  that  you  can  keep  the  kids 
warm  or  whether  you  feed  them." 
Mr.  Perry  told  a  Seattle  widow: 
"She   was   experiencing   real   pain.   To   all 
outside  appearances,  it  looked  like  she  was 
living  in   a  very   comfortable,  home  situa- 
tion. But  she  was  starving,  literally  starving. 
"Her  meager  resources  were  not  enough 
to  maintain  her  house,  even  though  it  was 
paid   for,   and  still  provide  her  with  food. 
She  said.  "I  would  not  for  the  world  want 
my  neighbors  to  know'." 

"There's  a  lot  of  that,  a  lot  of  people  not 
wanting  anybody  to  know." 

John  Peluso,  executive  director  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  said,  "The  real 
poor  people,  they  cry  silently.  You  don't 
know  it." 

The  Rev.  Alan  Ward  of  the  Ecumenical 
Metropolitan  Ministry  said: 

"I  feel  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  who  are  eating  on  almost  nothing,  are 
scrounging  however  they  can  for  food,  eat- 
ing on  way  too  little  money  to  have  any  kind 
of  diet  that  they  can  live  on  In  a  healthy 
way.  that  are  not  coming  for  help  because 
of  the  shame." 

Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  director  of  the  Wel- 
fare Services  Bureau  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
said:  "A  whole  new  population  is  suffering 
for  the  first  time." 

Being  without  enough  food  has  other  ef- 
fects than  an  empty  stomach. 

Mr.  Prultt  said,  "The  man  who  has  seen 
himself  as  able  to  perform  In  society  as  a 
provider,  suddenly  is  finding  that  he  can- 
not— at  least  for  the  present. 

"That's  a  real  shock.  Some  men  have  con- 
templated suicide." 

Mr.  Perry  said,  "Tremendous  strains  on 
marriages  and  family  relationships  are  evi- 
dent as  those  who  had  been  providers  found 
themselves  unable  to  provide. 

"We  know  of  several  marriages  that  cracked 
during  the  Christmas  season  particularly, 
and  we  continue  to  hear  of  instances  where 
it  Is  happening." 

There  Is  both  hope  and  frustration  about 
the  future. 

Mr.  Prultt  was  hoi)efxal:  "I  dont  think  we 
need  to  have  the  poor  always.  The  state- 
ment we  make  in  the  Gospel — you  know, 
Jesxis  said  the  jxxsr  you  always  have  with 
you — I  don't  think  it  Is  necessarily  prophet- 
ic." 

Mr.  Ward  expressed  some  frustration:  "1 
don't  see  any  proposals  from  the  state  or 
federal  ?overrmient  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  people  from  going  hungry." 

Some  280,000  state  residents  used  food 
stamps  in  January  to  buy  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion worth  of  food.  An  average  of  5,000 
youngsters  a  day  receive  subsidized  lunches 
In  Seattle  Public  Schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
that  a  family  of  four  in  Seattle  needs  $158.76 
for  food  for  a  month.  The  Department  of 


Agriculture  recommended  $133.60  for  a  fam- 
ily with  children  in  school,  $115.20  if  the 
children  are  preschool  age. 

Under  the  new  "flexible  maximums"  which 
will  be  Imposed  by  the  State  Division  of 
PubUc  Assistance  for  welfare  grants  on  April 
1,  a  family  of  four  will  have  a  food  allow- 
ance of  $98  a  month. 

Hunger  Is — here. 


ELMO  ROPERr— AN  AMERICAN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  America 
lost  an  esteemed  and  talented  citizen  In 
the  death  of  Elmo  Roper  on  April  30, 
1971.  Every  American  knew  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  Roper  poll,  as  a  thought- 
ful reporter  on  American  public  opinion. 
I  knew  him  as  a  warm  and  generous 
friend. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  Elmo 
Roper's  memorial  service  in  Redding, 
Conn.,  on  May  3.  1971,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was  able  to  attend 
and  delivered  a  fitting  and  eloquent 
eulogy  to  Elmo  Roper. 

Senator  Church  characterized  our 
mutual  friend  as  "an  Independent  think- 
er; a  pollster  without  peer;  an  eminent 
citizen,  commentator,  columnist,  and 
professor — a  man  who  possessed  the  gift 
of  friendship,  who  willingly  served  his 
country  in  its  time  of  need.  .  .  ."  Elmo 
Roper  was  all  these  and  more.  He  gave 
of  himself  in  generosity  and  competence. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Church's  eulogy,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
obituaries  appearing  in  the  press  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Prank  Church  at  thi 
P0NSRAI,  Services  for  E^mo  B.  Roper 
Redding.  Conn.,  May  3, 1971. 
What  a  pity  that  It's  raining  so,  here  beside 
this  beautiful  pond  on  these  grounds  which 
Elmo  Roper  cultivated  with  such  loving  care. 
What  a  pity  It   isn't   a  shining,  sun-filled 
afternoon. 

Yet,  somehow  I  have  a  feeling  that  Elmo 
might  have  taken  a  different  view.  "Dont 
complain  about  the  rain,  Frank,"  I  can  hear 
him  say,  "It's  good  for  the  lawn  and  the 
flowers  and  the  trees!" 

A  funeral  service  is  hardly  the  proper  place 
for  heady  oratory,  but  it  is  an  altogether 
appropriate  place  for  a  few  plain  spoken 
words  concerning  the  man  for  whom  we 
gather  here  to  pay  our  last  respects. 

Elmo  Roper  was  a  man  of  this  Century, 
bom  in  Hebron.  Nebraska,  in  the  year  1900. 
For  more  than  70  years,  he  was  witness  to 
greater  changes  than  had  occurred  through- 
out all  the  previous  history  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  year  he  was  bom,  man  had  been 
lifted  Into  the  heavens  no  higher  than  he 
could  be  carried  in  a  wicker  basket  suspended 
from  a  gas-filled  balloon.  Elmo  Roper  lived 
to  see  men  lifted  to  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
In  the  year  he  was  bom.  the  Wright  Brothers 
had  not  yet  fiown  the  first  airplane,  and 
automobiles  had  not  yet  become  vehicles  of 
common  conveyance.  Perhaps  this  was  why 
Elmo  developed  so  strong  an  affection  for 
passenger  trains.  He  loved  them  with  that 
fierce  nostalgia  of  a  country  boy.  He  used  to 
say,  in  his  later  years,  that  he  hoped  the 
passenger  trains  would  last  as  long  as  he 
did.  On  the  day  he  died.  70%  of  all  our  re- 
maining rail  passenger  service  came  to  an 
end. 

So  the  book  closed  on  a  remarkable  llf« 
that  had  led  Elmo  Roper  through  the  public 
schools  of  Nebraska   to   the   University  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  into  a  fortuitous  marriage 
to  a  lovely  wife  who  gave  him  constant  com- 
panionship and  who  mourns  his  passing  to- 
day most  deeply  of  all. 

Dear  Dorothy  could  tell  us  best  how  Elmo 
first  commenced  to  earn  their  Uvlng  as  an 
entrepreneur  of  a  small  Jewelry  store  in  Iowa, 
where  he  entered  the  life  of  a  Main  Street 
businessman,  Joined  the  Rotary  Club,  and 
was  soon  elected  president  of  the  local  Jewel- 
ers retail  association.  Elmo  found  the  going 
tough.  He  decided  to  Investigate  why  his 
store  was  failing  to  do  as  well  as  he  thought 
it  should.  He  began  to  sample  the  opinion 
of  his  customers,  only  to  find  that  their  taste 
In  Jewelry  differed  from  his  own.  So  he  faced 
the  choice  either  to  change  his  line  of  mer- 
chandise to  accommodate  prevailing  tastes 
or  to  quit  the  business.  With  characteristic 
independence,  Elmo  quit  the  business.  He 
turned  to  selling  clocks. 

The  depression  had  struck  the  country 
hard.  While  his  fellow  salesmen  kept  report- 
ing fewer  sales.  Elmo  kept  reporting  more. 
Once  again,  he  had  commenced  to  sample 
public  opinion,  this  time  to  determine  the 
kinds  of  clocks  people  most  preferred.  Giving 
emphasis  to  these  types,  he  was  able  to  build 
a  sales  record  so  Impressive  that  he  rose  in 
the  ranks  of  the  company  to  assistant  sales 
manager,  before  tendering  his  resignation 
and  taking  Dorothy  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  entered  Into  his  first  partnership  as  a 
pollster. 

Thus  began  a  career  that  was  to  make 
Elmo  Roper  famous.  He  rapidly  perfected  the 
technique  of  measuring  public  opinion  on 
the  basis  of  a  small  sampling,  scientifically 
chosen.  Though  his  purpose  at  first  was  to 
provide  a  new  tool  for  merchandising,  be 
tested  the  accuracy  of  his  methods  by  fore- 
casting election  results.  In  1936  and,  again, 
in  1940  and  1944,  Elmo  Roper  made  the  most 
accurate  forecasts  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

He  soon  became  a  kind  of  oracle;  he  ana- 
lyzed election  results  for  CBS  on  election 
night;  he  published  a  column  on  public 
opinion,  as  it  related  to  a  myriad  of  different 
Issues,  which  appeared  in  many  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  Beyond  this,  he  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  scrupulous  conduct 
which  became  a  code  of  ethics  for  all  reputa- 
ble pollsters,  raising  the  practice  to  the  level 
of  a  profession. 

Not  content  to  relegate  poll-taking  to  the 
market  place,  Elmo  Roper  developed  a  philo- 
sophic concept  for  the  role  that  public  opin- 
ion, objectively  measured,  should  play  in  a 
free  society.  He  founded  the  Roper  Center  on 
Public  Opinion  Research  at  Williams  College, 
where  the  largest  collection  of  public  opinion 
polls  In  the  world  has  been  gathered,  and 
the  data  put  in  such  form  as  to  constitute  an 
Important  source  for  research  In  future  years. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out. 
Elmo  Roper  became  a  "DoUar-a-Year"  man. 
He  served  in  different  capacities,  ending  up  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  the  nerve  center  of  our  Intelligence 
operations. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Elmo  Roper  re- 
turned again  to  an  active  life  of  good  citizen- 
ship. He  was  a  member  and,  later.  Chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  Commission  of  Civil 
Rights;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic,  and  Trustee  for  Freedom 
House.  He  was  a  part-time  professor  of  Jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  University:  a  part-time 
farmer,  pursuing  new  ag;rlcultiual  experi- 
ments on  his  ranch  in  Nebraska,  and  he  was 
a  leader  in  promoting  causes  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  his  country. 

One  such  cause  was  the  pursuit  ot  peace. 
Itself.  Elmo  Roper  understood  how  clearly  the 
cause  of  peace  would  be  furthered  if  the 
democratic  nations  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  could  Join  forces  by  form- 
ing a  more  perfect  union. 

Elmo  Roper  was  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  Federal  Union.  I  first  met  him  In  this  con- 


nection, and  worked  with  him  to  secure  the 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  our  par- 
ticipation in  a  NATO  Citizens  Conference  In 
Paris. 

To  the  end  of  his  life,  Elmo  Roper's  inter- 
est In  strengthening  the  structure  for  peace 
never  flagged. 

As  a  noan  raised  on  the  prairies,  Elmo 
Roper  also  understood  that  the  earth  has  a 
maximum  carrying  capacity — not  only  for 
animals,  but  for  men  as  well.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  population  explosion 
and  the  growing  burden  it  placed  upon  the 
limited  resources  of  the  planet.  With  that 
clear-minded  vision  that  so  distinguished 
him,  Elmo  worked  for  enllghted  legislation 
in  the  field  of  family  planning  in  order  to 
stabilize  population  growth. 

In  connection  with  all  these  Interests.  Elmo 
Roper  became  a  generous  participant  in  the 
political  process.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  he 
was  a  good  Democrat  who  circulated  prin- 
cipally among  Republicans,  but  he  sup- 
ported men  he  believed  in  regardless  of 
their  party  affiliation.  He  contributed  to  their 
campaigns  and  urged  his  friends  to  do  so. 

I  remember  my  own  embarrassment,  after 
he  had  given  me  his  help  in  one  of  my  cam- 
paigns, to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
him  soon  after  the  election.  We  were  argu- 
ing, and  Elmo,  sensing  my  discomfort,  asked 
me  whether  I  was  acquainted  with  "Roper's 
Law?"  It  went  this  way,  he  explained:  "If  a 
man  agrees  with  me  60%  of  the  time,  I'm 
well  satisfied;  if  he  agrees  with  me  75%  of 
the  time,  I'm  delighted;  but  If  he  agrees 
with  me  90%  of  the  time,  I'm  concerned.  No 
two  men  can  do  their  own  thinking  and 
agree  with  each  other  that  much  of  the 
time." 

That  Is  how  I  wUl  remember  Elmo  Roper: 
an  Independent  thinker:  a  pollster  without 
peer;  an  eminent  citizen,  commentator,  col- 
umnist and  professor — a  man  who  possessed 
the  gift  of  friendship,  who  willingly  served 
his  country  in  its  time  of  need — an  affec- 
tionate grandfather;  a  parent  who  inspired 
the  loyalty  and  respect  of  his  two  sons;  a 
devoted  husband,  faithful  and  enduring  all 
his  life  through. 

If  there  is  any  solace  I  can  give  as  we 
bury  him  today,  it  Is  only  that  which  comes 
from  the  realization  that  his  was  a  life  well- 
spent.  If  each  American  were  to  contribute 
a  tenth  as  much  to  the  well-being  of  his 
country  as  did  Elmo  Roper,  what  a  wondrous 
land  ours  would  be. 

Now,  his  many  labors  are  over. 

May  God  grant  him  peace. 


Elmo  Roper,   Pollsteh.   Is  Dead;    Predicted 

1936  Roosevelt  Victory 

(Adapted  Sampling  Technique  In  Marketing 

Research  to  Scientific  Political  Polls) 

We3T  Reading.  Conn..  April  30. — Elmo 
Roper,  the  public  opinion  analyst  who  was 
among  the  first  to  develop  modem  political 
polls,  died  today  In  Nor  walk  Hospital  at  the 
age  of  70. 

important  in  politics 

Elmo  Bums  Roper  Jr.  acquired  national 
fame  in  1936  for  creating  what  was  to  be- 
come a  20th-century  phenomenon  in  politi- 
cal forecasting — the  scientific  poll.  Adapting 
the  sampling  techniques  he  had  developed 
as  a  marketing  consultant,  he  predicted  with 
remarkable  accuracy  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Along  with  his  rivals,  George  Gallup  and 
Archibald  Crossley,  Mr.  Roper  became  an  in- 
creasingly Important  figure  In  the  world  of 
politics.  As  polling  became  a  staple  of  cam- 
paigns, pollsters,  as  they  came  to  be  known, 
proliferated.  Louis  Harris,  currently  one  of 
the  leading  practitioners,  got  his  start  in  the 
Roper  organization. 

Mr.  Roper's  technique  consisted  of  using  a 
cross-section  of  the  public  that  was  com- 
paratively small  but  carefully  picked  to  be 
as  representative  as  possible. 


The  1936  Presidential  election  was  his  most 
sensational  txlumph.  He  predicted  the  Roose- 
velt victory  with  61.7  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  When  the  vote  was  tallied,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  received  60.7  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  the  rival  Gallup  and  Crossley 
p>olls  found  themselves  embarrassed  by  their 
predictions  that  Alf  M.  Landon,  the  Repub- 
lican, would  be  the  winner. 

Again  in  1940  and  1944  Mr.  Roper  predicted 
within  I  per  cent  Mr.  Roosevelt's  margin  of 
victory.  But  the  streak  was  spoiled  in  1948 
when,  along  with  almost  all  the  other  poll- 
sters, he  forecast  Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  the 
victor  over  President  Harry  8.  Truman. 

He  was  wrong  again  in  1960.  but  not  by 
much.  With  John  P.  Kennedy  defeating 
Richard  M.  Nixon  by  one  of  the  closest  mar- 
gins in  history.  Mr.  Roper's  margin  of  error 
in  picking  a  Nixon  victory  was  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  1  per  cent. 

However,  even  before  the  Truman  upset, 
Mr.  Roper  had  come  to  consider  simple  pre- 
dictions as  "socially  useless." 

He  was  more  interested  in  his  finding  that 
the  "average"  citizen  was  often  uninformed 
on  vital  matters  of  public  policy.  He  argued 
that  opinion  polls  could  explore  those  areas 
of  public  ignorance  to  see  where  more  infor- 
mation was  needed. 

When  the  public  had  sufficient  facts,  he 
said,  "it  is  likely  to  steer  Just  as  wise  and  fair 
a  course  as  that  plotted  by  any  of  its  leaders." 

Mr.  Roper  was  bom  Jvily  31,  1900,  in  He- 
bron. Neb.  After  graduating  from  high  school 
there,  he  attended  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

He  started  his  business  career  by  opening  a 
jewelry  store  in  Creston,  Iowa,  in  1921.  Seven 
years  later,  he  gave  up  the  store  to  become  a 
clock  salesman.  He  said  later  that  one  of  the 
reasons  he  was  able  to  make  a  good  living  at 
that  Job  during  the  Depression  was  his  tech- 
nique of  polling  his  customers  on  their  likes 
and  dislikes  in  clock  styles. 

Mr.  Roper  came  to  New  York  in  1933  and 
became  a  partner  In  a  market  research  firm 
that  did  polls  for  various  products.  The  firm, 
which  eventually  became  Roper  Research  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  was  engaged  by  Fortune  maga- 
zine in  1935  to  survey  public  opinion  on 
broader  issues  and  Mr.  Roper  was  on  his  way. 
syndicated  a  column 

In  addition  to  election  polls,  Mr.  Roper  did 
public  opinion  research  for  Fortune  for  15 
years.  He  also  wrote  a  syndicated  column  and 
was  an  editor  at  large  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view. During  World  War  n  he  served  as  a 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services. 

Mr.  Roper  retired  from  his  firm  in  1966 
although  he  retained  the  title  of  senior  con- 
sultant. In  recent  years  he  had  lived  in  his 
big  Colonial  home  In  West  Redding. 

Last  February,  in  one  of  his  last  Inter- 
views. Mr.  Roper  spoke  with  a  visitor  about 
the  swamp,  once  owned  by  the  photographer 
Edward  Stelchen,  outside  his  home.  Mr.  Roper 
was  among  the  residents  who  contributed  to 
an  investment  group  that  purchased  some  of 
the  Stelchen  land  for  use  as  a  community  rec- 
reational area. 

Looking  wan  and  tired  but  still  mentally 
alert.  Mr.  Roper  noted  that  the  neighborhood 
might  become  a  little  noisier  when  the  recre- 
ation area  opened.  "But  the  swamp  wlU  be 
good  for  kids."  he  said.  "And  I'd  rather  have 
people  than  housing  developers." 

His  widow,  Dorothy,  and  a  son,  Bums,  8\ir- 
vlve. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  Mr.  Roper's 
home  Monday  at  2:30  P.M.  A  spokesman  for 
his  organization  said  the  eulogy  would  be  de- 
livered by  Senator  Frank  Church,  Democrat, 
of  Idaho. 

Elmo  Roper,  70,  Dns;   Pionekr  in  Opinion 
Polls 
NoRWALK,     Conn.      (UPI). — Elmo     Roper, 
70,  who  launched  the  era  of  public  opinion 
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polls  and  revolutionized  the  marketing  Held. 
died  at  the  Norwalk  Hospital  early  yestef-day 
after  a  long  Illness. 

Mr.  Roper,  a  resident  of  West  Redding 
Conn.,  entered  the  hospital  two  months  ago 
and  had  since  undergone  surgery  three  tl  Ties 
The  exact  cause  of  death  was  not  known 
Immediately   and    an   autopsy    was   ordered 

A  native  of  Hebron,  Neb.,  and  a  gradaate 
of  the  universities  of  Minnesota  and  E^n- 
burgh,  Scotland,  Mr.  Roper  began  formulat- 
ing his  philosophy  of  market  research  biised 
on  the  opinions  of  the  buying  public  v  hlle 
he  was  a  salesman  of  Jewelry  and  clock: ; 

He  entered  the  market  research  fielil  In 
New  York  City  In  1933,  founded  Roper  Re- 
search Associates,  and  conducted  his  first 
nationwide  poll  In  1935  for  Fortune  mfiga- 
zlne.  He  was  chief  researcher  for  the  For  une 
Survey  of  Public  Opinion  from  1933  to  1950 
and  a  former  col\unnlst  In  the  Saturday 
Review. 

For  many  years  he  appeared  on  a  naAon 
wide  NBC  radio  show  on  Sunday  afternoon 

Mr.  Roper  and  many  of  the  nation's  other 
pollsters  predicted  in  1948  that  Harrr  S. 
Truman  would  be  roundly  trounced  Ini  the 
presidential  election  by  Gov.  Thomai  E. 
Dewey  of  New  York.  Just  the  opposite  1  hap- 
pened and  for  a  while  pollsters  in  general 
operated  vmder  a  cloud. 

Mr.  Roper  helped  mold  the  corpdrate 
Image  of  many  of  the  nation's  biggest  i:\isl- 
ness  firms  ranging  from  Tiffany's  to  Home 
Life  Insurance.  But  he  always  warned  that 
the  value  of  image  is  exaggerated  and  a  |  rood 
product  "Is  still  the  best  advertisement  a 
firm  can  have."  He  was  a  former  preslilent 
of  the  American  Market  Research  Cot  ncU 
and  a  constUtant  to  the  Army  se-vlces  pur- 
Ing  World  War  n. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  fo^er 
Dorothy  Shaw,  and  a  son  Burns. 


Elmo  Ropek.  Opinion  Pollstes.,  Dies 
(By  Martin  Well) 

Elmo  Bums  Roper.  70.  one  of  the 

and  leading  practitioners  of  modem 

ing  research  and  public  opinion  polling 
yesterday  in  a  Norwalk,  Conn.,  hospital 
a  long  Illness. 

A  student  of  public  preferences  sine* 
days  as  an  Iowa  Jeweler  In  the  19203 
Roper  spent  more  than  35  years  as  a 
time    analyst    of    popular    attitudes 
public  Issues,  political  candidates  and 
facturers'  products. 

The  writer  for  many  years  of  a  „j-_ 
newspaper  column  and  the  Fortune 
vey.  which  began  In  1936  as  the  first 
Ushed  opinion  poll,  he  surveyed  voter  | 
ences  from  the  Roosevelt  through  the 
administrations. 

In  1936,  Mr.  Roper  came  within  1  per 
in    1940,   within   0.5   per  cent,   and   In 
within  0.2  per  cent,  of  predicting  Fn. 
D.  Roosevelt's  percentage  of  the  pwpular 
It  made  him  a  national  oracle. 

Mr,  Roper  and  his  frlenda  and  rivals 

QaUup   of    the    Gallup   Poll    and    Ar 

Croesley  of  the  Crossley  rating,  became 
nation's  best  known  pollsters  of  the  tlm 

But   the  major  polls   foundered   In 
when   Harry   6,  Truman   defeated   the 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  one  of  the  most  s 
upsets  In  Am«1can  political  history. 

In  that  year,  Mr.  Roper  had  stopped 
Ing   In   September   with   the   assertion 
further  polls  were  purposeless  since 
clear  that  Mr.  Dewey  would  win. 

Polling  techniques  were  changed  after 
to  tate  account  of  George  Oallup'a  e 
tlon  that  failure  to  ke«p  questioning 
up  to  election  day  made  It  dlfiScult  to 
shifts  In  voter  attitudes. 

A    good    humored    Nebraska    native 
Roper  was  not  reluctant  to  admit  his 

In  I960,  he  wrote  that  he  was  "coi.. 
that  It  was  the  Gallup  Poll  ari/j  oim 
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were  more  responsible  than  anything  else 
for  the  'do  nothing  campaign'  that  Dewey 
waged  In  1948." 

He  added:  "I  also  think  the  polls  lulled 
many  Dewey  supporters  into  complacency 
and  caused  them  to  play  golf  on  election 
day." 

Mr.  Roper  noted  that  he  had  at  times  con- 
sidered giving  up  pre-election  polls,  which 
he  had  once  called  "a  socially  useless  func- 
tion." 

However,  he  explained,  he  continued  po- 
litical polling  because  "It  gives  \is  such  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  calibrate  the  In- 
strument we  are  trying  to  help  perfect." 

As  did  a  number  of  others,  his  polling  tech- 
niques depended  essentially  on  attempts  to 
guage  the  attitudes  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
from  interviews  with  a  sample. 

Mr.  Roper  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
polls'  main  purpose  should  be  to  educate, 
and  to  "point  out  areas  of  Ignorance.  .   ." 

Although  some  have  sought  to  elevate  the 
status  of  opinion  surveying  to  that  of  a 
science.  Mr.  Roper  maintained  that  there  Is  a 
considerable  amount  of  art  Involved. 

"Predictive  polls,"  he  maintained  in  1957, 
require  too  many  "Judgmental  decisions"  In 
addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  "political 
sagacity"  to  be  accorded  scientific  status. 

In  the  area  of  marketing  research,  Mr. 
Roper  showed  skepticism  toward  the  theory 
of  "motivational  research"  that  sought  to 
link  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  product 
with  deep-seated  psychological  drives. 

He  appeared  at  a  debate  on  the  subject 
before  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Opinion  Research  in  1955  wearing  a  medical 
gown  and  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  square 
egg- 
Parodying  the  theories  of  motivational  re- 
search, he  asserted  that  square  eggs  are 
needed  because  while  normal  eggs  look  and 
taste  good,  they  are  prone  to  roll,  thereby 
creating  deep-seated  feelings  of  Insecurity 

In  his  prime,  Mr.  Roper  was  described  as  a 
lean,  quiet  six-footer,  with  curly  brown  hair 
parted  In  the  middle,  brown-eyed  and  be- 
spectacled, with  a  pleasant  thln-llpped  face 

A  Democrat,  he  raised  funds  for  candi- 
dates of  both  parties,  and  applied  to  them 
"Roper's  Law." 

According  to  the  law,  If  an  officeholder 
agreed  with  him  60  -per  cent  of  the  time  he 
was  pleased,  75  per  cent  delighted  and  90 
per  cent  concerned. 

He  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
thinking  men  could  agree  so  often. 

Born  July  31,  1900,  In  Hebron,  Neb.,  he 
attended  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  one 
year  and  then  studied  moral  philosophy  a* 
the  University  of  Edlnbvirgh,  In  Scotland, 
but  never  obtained  a  degree. 

In  1921,  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  to  open 
a  Jewelry  store  In  Creston,  Iowa. 

Although  the  store  did  well,  he  set  out  to 
learn  why  It  did  not  do  even  better,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  was  trying  to  sell  what  be 
liked,  not  what  his  ctistomers  did. 

Studying  their  preferences,  he  decided  he 
did  not  want  to  sell  "the  kind  of  Jewelry  the 
Iowa  farmers  liked,"  and  so  gave  up  the 
store  m  1928  to  begin  selling  clocks. 

After  five  years  of  sales  success  In  which 
he  carefully  queried  his  customers  as  to  their 
Ukee  and  dislikes,  he  gave  up  selling  and 
entered  marketing  research  full  time. 

Aecording  to  a  close  associate,  Mr.  Roper, 
who  conducted  many  surveys  in  recent  years 
for  major  corporations,  always  regarded  him- 
self as  half  marketing  consultant  and  half 
public  opinion  analyst. 

Although  the  newspaper  column  was  dis- 
continued, Mr.  Rc^>er  conducted  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  studies  of  public  atti- 
tudes in  recent  years,  through  Elmer  lUype^ 
and  Associates  and  Roper  Research  Asso- 
ciates. 

A  major  study  of  opinion  leaders,  made  In 
1966,  showed  a  growing  concern  with  envi- 
ronmental   laaruas,   considerably    before    the 


question  of  ecology  bad  aroused  wide  public 
Interest. 

Another  recent  survey  sought  to  determine 
the  social  responsibilities  of  business,  a  topic 
of  major  Interest  to  Mr.  Roper,  who  sat  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  wide  variety  of 
corporations  and  foundations. 

He  maintained  offices  In  New  York  and 
lived  In  West  Redding,  Conn.  Survivors  In- 
clude his  wife,  Dorothy;  a  son.  Bums  W., 
four  grandchildren  and  a  great-grandson. 


Pioneer  Pou.stzb  Ropeb  Dies — 
laiAGE  Makeb 

Norwalk,  Conn. — Elmo  Roper,  who 
launched  the  era  of  public  opinion  polls  and 
revolutionized  the  marketing  field,  died  at 
Norvmlk  Hospital  early  Friday  after  a  long 
Illness  at  the  age  of  70. 

Roper,  a  resident  of  West  Redding,  Coon., 
entered  the  hospital  two  months  ago  and 
bad  since  undergone  sxirgery  three  times. 
Exact  cause  o<f  death  was  not  known,  and  an 
autopsy  was  ordered. 

A  native  of  Hebron,  Nebr.,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Roper  began  formulating 
his  philosophy  of  market  research  based  on 
the  opinions  of  the  buying  public  as  a  sales- 
man of  Jewelry  and  clocks. 

He  entered  the  market  research  field  in 
New  York  City  In  1933,  founded  Roper  Re- 
search Associates  and  conducted  bis  first 
natloinwlde  poll  In  1935  for  Fortune  Magazine. 
He  was  chief  researcher  for  the  Fortune  Sur- 
vey of  PubUc  Opinion  from  1933  to  1950  and 
a  former  columnist  In  the  Saturday  Review. 

Roper  helped  mold  the  corporate  Image  of 
many  of  the  nation's  biggest  business  firms 
ranging  from  Tiffany's  to  Home  Life  Insur- 
ance. But  he  always  warned  that  the  value 
of  Image  Is  exaggerated  and  a  good  product 
"Is  still  the  beet  advertisement  a  firm  can 
have." 

He  Is  survived  by  bis  widow,  the  former 
Dorothy  Shaw,  and  a  son.  Bums. 

E^Mo  Ropeb  Dies;  Dean  of  Opinion  Polls 
Norwalk,  Conn.  (UPI) — Ebno  Roper, 
who  launched  the  era  of  public  polls  and 
revolutionized  the  marketing  field,  died  at 
Norwalk  Hospital  at  age  70,  Friday,  after  a 
long  illness. 

He  entered  the  market  research  field  In 
New  York  City  In  1933,  founded  Roper  Re- 
search Associates,  and  conducted  his  first 
nationwide  poll  In  1935  for  Fortune  Maga- 
zine. He  was  chief  researcher  for  the  For- 
tune Survey  of  Public  Opinion  from  1933  to 
1950  and  a  former  coltimnlst  In  the  Satur- 
day Review. 

Mr.  Roper  helped  mold  the  corporate  image 
of  many  of  the  nation's  biggest  business 
firms  ranging  from  Tiffany's  to  Home  Ufa 
Insurance.  But  he  always  warned  that  the 
value  of  Image  Is  exaggerated  and  a  good 
product  "Is  still  the  best  advertisement  a 
firm  can  have." 

E,  B.  Ropeb  Jr.  Dies;  Pioneered  Political 
Polls 

West  Reading,  Conn.,  May  1 — E3mo  Burns 
Roper  Jr.,  the  public  opinion  analyst  who 
was  among  the  first  to  develop  modern  po- 
litical polls,  died  yesterday.  He  was  70  yean 
old. 

Mr.  Roper  acquired  national  fame  In  1936 
for  creating  what  was  to  become  a  twentieth- 
century  phenomenon  In  political  forecast- 
ing— the  scientific  poll.  By  adapting  the 
sampling  techniques  that  he  had  developed 
as  a  marketing  consultant,  he  predicted  with 
remarkable  accuracy  the  re-election  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.   Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Roper's  technique  consisted  of  using 
a  cross-section  of  the  public  that  was  com- 
paratively small  but  carefully  picked  to  be 
as  representative  as  possible.  He  was  senior 
consilltant  and  director  of  the  Roper  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.,  at  the  time  of  bis 
death. 
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Elmo  Ropeb,  Pioneer  Polleb  of  Public 
Opinion,  Is  Dead 

Norwalk,  Conn. — Elmo  Roper,  70,  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  opinion  pollers,  died  at 
Norwalk  Hospital  yesterday.  He  had  been 
hospitalized  for  several  months.  He  lived 
In  West  Redding,  Conn. 

A  native  of  Hebron,  Neb.,  he  entered  the 
field  of  marketing  research  in  1933.  He  was 
senior  consultant  and  director  of  the  Roper 
Research  Associates  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

A  pioneer  in  modern  survey  research. 
Roper  conducted  the  first  poll  published  In 
this  country,  the  Fortune  Survey  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  which  ran  every  month  In  the 
business  maTazlne  from  1935  until  1950,  a 
Roper  organization  spokesman  said. 

He  came  to  prominence  in  1936,  when 
he  correctly  predicted  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's presidential  election  victory  over  Alf 
Landon. 

In  recent  years,  Roper  was  concerned  with 
three  Issues — environment,  population  con- 
trol and  the  concept  of  an  Atlantic  union, 
an  associate  said. 

During  World  War  II,  Roper  worked  in  a 
number  of  government  agencies  and  was 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  from  1942  to  1945.  He  was  also  a 
consultant  to  the  Navy  and  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fund  for  Republic,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Book  Committee  and  editor-at-large 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

In  1968,  Roper  told  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  In  Chicago 
the  disrepute  Into  which  polls  had  fallen 
was  more  the  fault  of  p>olltlclans  than  the 
poll  takers. 

He  said  some  politicians  commission  their 
own  polls,  then  release  only  those  results 
that  reflect  favorably  on  them  or  their  po- 
litical friends. 


Elmo   Roper — Pioneeb    in    Public    Opinion 
Polls 

Norwalk,  Conn. — Elmo  Roper,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  pollsters,  died  yesterday  at 
Norwalk  Hospital.  He  was  70. 

Roper  had  been  hospitalized  for  several 
months,  a  family  spokesman  said  at  his 
home  In  West  Redding.  Conn.  He  had  under- 
gone surgery  three  times. 

Roper  was  a  native  of  Hebron,  Neb.,  and 
entered  the  field  of  marketing  research  In 
1933. 

He  was  senior  consultant  and  director 
of  the  Roper  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete. 
Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  will  deliver 
the  eulogy,  a  spokesman  for  the  Roper  or- 
ganization said. 

A  pioneer  In  modern  survey  research. 
Roper  conducted  the  first  poll  published  in 
this  country.  It  was  the  Fortune  Survey  of 
Public  Opinion,  published  every  month  In 
the  business  magazine  from  1935  to  1950,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Roper  first  came  to  prominence  In  1936, 
when  he  correctly  predicted  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  presidential  election  victory  over 
Alf  Landon. 

In  recent  years,  one  of  his  associates  said. 
Roper  was  mainly  concerned  with  three  Is- 
sues, —  environment,  population  control  and 
the  concept  of  an  Atlantic  union.  In  con- 
nection with  his  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. Roper  actively  fought  to  save  the  na- 
tion's railroad  service  from  cutbacks. 

He  was  a  director  of  several  corporations. 
Including  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Corp., 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  and  Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 
In  1942,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mar- 
ket Research  Council. 


During  World  War  II,  Roper  worked  in  a 
number  of  government  agencies  and  was 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  from  1942  to  1945.  He  was  also  a 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  VS.  Army 
Air  Forces. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Civil  Rights  Committee,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fund  for  Republic,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Book  Committee  and  edltor-at-large 
of  the  Saturday  Review, 

In  1968  Roper  told  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Assn.  In  Chicago  that  the 
disrepute  Into  which  polls  had  fallen  was 
more  the  fault  of  politicians  than  the  poll- 
sters. 

He  said  some  politicians  commission  their 
ow  ,  polls,  then  release  only  those  results 
that  reflect  favorably  upon  them  or  their 
political  friends. 

Pollster  Louis  Harris  commented  on 
Roper's  death,  baying  that  he  "was  one  of 
the  truly  great  pioneers  In  the  field  of  opin- 
ion research." 

"I  personally  learned  a  great  deal  during 
the  nine  years  I  served  In  his  organization. 
All  of  us  In  the  field  will  sorely  miss  him," 
Harris  said. 

George  Gallup,  another  pioneer  In  the  field, 
said: 

"His  tireless  effort  on  behalf  of  his  pro- 
fession, covering  a  period  of  almost  four 
decades,  and  bis  constant  devotion  to  the 
truth  have  contributed  In  great  measure  to 
the  stature  and  acceptance  In  which  public 
opinion  research  Is  held  today  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

"Elmo  Roper  was  philosopher,  as  well,  and 
bis  comments  on  the  American  scene  revealed 
the  depths  of  his  understanding  of — and 
compassion  for— people  In  every  walk  of 
life." 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
NEED  FOR  NEW  PENSION  PLAN 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  pri- 
vate pension  plans  have  become  gigantic 
op>erations  and  a  potent  economic  force 
in  our  country.  Such  plans  now  encom- 
pass 30  million  participants  and  their  as- 
sents total  a  staargering  $130  billion.  Al- 
though the  Congress  has  in  the  past  en- 
acted legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
participants  in  such  plans,  the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  a  new  law  which  will  be 
responsive  to  the  massive  human  needs 
of  working  people  across  our  Nation. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  was  enacted  in  1958.  In  that 
legislation  the  Congress  expressed  in  part 
the  following  declaration  of  policy: 

It  18  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  Act  to  protect  Interstate  commerce  and 
the  Intereets  of  participants  In  employee  wel- 
fare and  pension  benefit  plans  and  their 
beneficiaries,  by  requiring  that  disclosure 
and  reporting  to  partlclpwints  and  benefici- 
aries of  financial  and  other  Information  with 
respect  thereto. 

The  act  was  amended  in  1962  to  make 
theft,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and  kick- 
backs Federal  crimes  If  they  occur  in  con- 
nection with  welfare  and  pension  plans. 
The  amendments  also  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  impose  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  such  plans. 

Some  abuses  of  pension  plans  have 
undoubtedly  occurred,  but  most  plans  are 
administered  honestly.  The  urgent  need 
for  new  pension  plan  legislation  does  not 


relate  to  the  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  by 
the  administrators  of  such  plans,  al- 
though additional  safeguards  are  needed, 
but  rather  to  the  existence  of  a  system 
which  denies  a  large  number  of  workers 
their  pensions — for  most,  the  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

In  1968,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Thomas  R.  Donahue  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  on 
pending  pension  plan  legislation.  He 
stated  with  brevity,  yet  with  eloquence, 
the  essence  of  the  problems  which  have 
prompted  the  characterization  of  pen- 
sion plans  as  "a  cruel  delusion": 

In  all  too  many  cases  the  pension  promise 
shrinks  to  this:  "If  you  remain  In  good  health 
and  stay  with  the  same  company  until  you 
are  65  years  old,  and  if  the  company  Is  still 
In  business,  and  If  your  department  has  not 
been  abolished,  and  If  you  haven't  been  laid 
off  for  too  long  a  period,  and  If  there  Is 
enough  money  In  the  fund,  and  If  that 
money  has  been  prudently  managed,  you 
win  get  a  pension." 

No  pension  plan  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  the  wake  of  that  incisive  state- 
ment, nor  was  such  legislation  enacted 
in  1969,  nor  in  1970.  The  time  to  enact  a 
good,  comprehensive,  and  protective  law 
is  overdue. 

On  March  31,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  of  its  Labor  Subcommittee,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, conducted  a  joint  press  confer- 
ence to  announce  the  preliminary  results 
of  a  study  and  survey  on  the  operation 
of  private  pension  plans.  The  study  en- 
compasses a  20-year  period,  from  1950 
to  1970.  Although  the  analysis  has  not 
been  completed,  the  tentative  work  is 
thorough,  impressive,  and  quite  disturb- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  citation  of  but  two 
statistics  from  that  study  should  prompt 
the  concern  of  us  all.  In  51  private  pen- 
sion plans  with  $10  billion  in  assets,  in 
which  11  or  more  years  of  employee  par- 
ticipation is  required  for  vesting  of  bene- 
fits, only  5  percent  of  the  participants 
who  left  the  plans  since  1950  have  re- 
ceived benefits.  In  36  plans,  with  Eissets 
of  $6  billion,  in  which  10  or  fewer  years 
are  required  for  vesting,  only  13  percent 
of  all  participants  who  have  left  the 
plans  since  1950  have  received  a  benefit. 
Behind  these  statistics  are  the  dashed 
hopes  and  expectations  of  workers  and 
their  families. 

As  a  matter  of  equity  and  fair  treat- 
ment, an  employee  should  not  have  to 
work  his  entire  productive  life  for  one 
company  In  order  to  receive  a  pensiMi.  A 
worker,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
service,  is  entitled  to  protection  of  his 
retirement  benefits  against  any  termi- 
nation of  his  employment.  If  the  private 
pension  system  is  to  be  a  partner  with 
the  public  social  security  program,  as  it 
should  be,  pension  plans  must  be  con- 
siderably more  enlightened.  Labor  mo- 
bility is  now  the  rule  in  this  country,  not 
the  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams)   the  ranking  minority  member 
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(Mr.  Javits),  and  the  participating  stafl 
in  developing  and  bringing  to  light  this 
study.  I  urge  that  consideration  of  new 
pension  plan  legislation  be  xindertaker 
without  undue  delay  so  that  such  legis- 
lation be  enacted  during  this  Congress 
To  provide  American  workers  with  secu- 
rity and  dignity  during  their  retirement 
years  must  be  a  priority  issue. 


Maij  17,  1971 


FLAME  OF  FREEDOM  IN  RUMANIA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  no  mat 
ter  how  the  Communist  conquerors  oi 
Rumania  try  to  mask  the  fact  and  diverl 
attention  from  it,  May  10  was  a  beloved 
national  holiday  for  the  Rumanian  peon 
pie.  It  is  good  for  us,  therefore,  to  taki 
note  of  this  event  and  the  importance 
it  holds  for  the  freedom-loving  Ruman 
Ian  people,  both  in  their  native  land  am 
in  exile  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  three  great  events  whic 
are  commemorated  on  May  10: 

First.  On  May  10,  1866,  Prince  Charle 
was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Rumania.  Thi^ 
event  signaled  success  in  the  country'^ 
fervent  efforts  to  elect  as  its  niler  a| 
member  of  the  sovereign  family  of  aj 
neighboring  country,  in  order  to  stop 
rivalries  among  native  candidates. 

Second.  On  May  10,  1877,  Rumania! 
proclaimed  her  independence  by  sever -i 
ing  the  bonds  which  linked  her  to  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

Third.  On  May  10,  1881,  Prince  Charles 
was  crowned  Charles  I,  King  of  Ru- 
mania, launching  a  prosperous  and  glo- 
rious era  which  lasted  more  than  six  dec- 
ades— even  through  World  War  I. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Rumanians 
have  therefore  cherished  May  10  as  theii 
national  holiday,  the  armiversary  of  the 
happiest  and  most  glorious  events  in  theii 
history. 

Not  even  the  subterfuge  of  Riunania'3 
Communist  oppressors  can  erase  the  de-< 
votion  of  Rumanians  to  May  10.  j 

In  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Rumanian 
people's  attachment  to  the  date  and  tq 
alter  its  significance,  the  Soviet  puppett 
government  has  now  established  May  9 
as  the  ofBcial  national  holiday,  commem- 
orating the  anniversary  of  the  Soviefi 
takover.  People  in  the  homeland  o:' 
course  are  required  to  observe  this  an 
nlversary  instead  of  May  10. 

The  celebration  in  the  hearts  of  th 
Rumanian  people  however  will  continue 
to  be  held  on  May  10,  until  the  day  wh 
control  of  the  homeland  is  retxirned  fc 
their  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  we  pay  trib 
ute  to  the  flame  of  freedom  which  ha9 
not  been  extinguished  in  Rimiania,  and 
•which  will  not  be  extinguished. 


CLEAR  CUTTING  OF  TIMBER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  ofl 
April  14,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  RECORDi 

This  editorial  discusses  the  issues  in-t 
volved  in  the  recent  controversry  regard- 
ing the  clear-cutting  of  timber  on  U.S 
Forest  Service  land. 

The  editorial  clearly  indicates  that  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  coimtry  may  have 


separate    and    distinct    problems    with 
clear-cutting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Case  for  CLEAB-cuTTrNo 

(AP-I  View:  A  Ban  on  Clear-cutting  of  Tim- 
ber Would  Damage  the  Region's  Economy 
as  Well  as  Destroy  Re-forestatlon  Pro- 
grams) 

With  the  Pacific  Northwest's  aerospace  In- 
dustry reeling  from  the  recent  knock-out 
blow  by  SST  opponents,  the  region  faces  a 
new  Congressional  threat  to  its  other  major 
industry— forest  products. 

The  threat  Is  embodied  In  pending  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  clear-cutting  of  tim- 
ber on  U.S.  Forest  Service  land. 

Public  misunderstanding  about  clear- 
cutting  is  widespread  and  the  lack  of  under- 
standing appears  to  have  affected  certain 
members  of  Congress,  notably  Wyoming  Sen. 
Gale  McGee,  who  would  Impose  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  clear-cutting  on  national 
forests  throughout  the  nation. 

Clear-cutting  is  the  time-proven  and  sci- 
entifically sound  practice  of  harvesting  all 
timber  In  a  limited  area  at  one  time.  Mod- 
ern forest  management  technique  to  clear- 
cut,  then  to  re-forest  the  cut  over  area. 
Within  10  years  the  area  again  Is  covered 
with  greenery  and  in  25  years  a  new  forest 
has    been    created. 

There  are  some  species  of  trees  which  can 
thrive  in  selectively  cut  forests  but  other 
species — among  them  the  Douglas  fir — are 
resistant  to  shade  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
well  except  in  clear-cut  areas. 

The  Douglas  fir,  of  course.  Is  the  mainstay 
of  the  Northwest  timber  industry  and  the 
greatest  soxu-ce  of  the  nation's  softwood  and 
plywood  supply.  It's  estimated  that  a  clear- 
cutting  ban  in  the  national  forests  would 
reduce  Douglas  fir  production  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  by  25  per  cent,  representing  a 
loss  of  nearly  9  billion  board  feet  of  lumber 
per  year.  Naturally,  this  would  lead  to  sky- 
rocketing lumber  prices  and  severe  restric- 
tions on  home-building. 

John  Muench  Jr.,  of  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  said  last  week  In  re- 
action to  the  proposed  clear-cutting  ban : 

•'Aside  from  the  economic  havoc  which 
abandonment  of  this  proven  timber  produc- 
tion method  would  impose  on  the  nation, 
it  would  also  set  back  the  cause  of  forest 
regrowth  indefinitely.  Many  species  of  trees 
require  sunlight  for  growth.  Clear  harvesting 
is  the  only  means  to  open  up  areas  where 
seedlings  of  these  species  can  fiourlsh." 

If  destruction  of  re-forestatlon  programs, 
which  is  what  the  blanket  McGee  mora- 
torium would  achieve,  is  ecologically  sound 
and  good  conservation  then  the  meaning  6f 
the  terms  has  been  badly  distorted. 

Washington  Congresswoman  Julia  Butler 
Hansen.  In  a  letter  published  last  week  In 
this  newspaper,  warned  that  "the  same  people 
who  opposed  the  SST  are  opponents  of  the 
timber  harvest." 

Mrs.  Hansen's  words  were  both  timely  and 
prophetic. 

This  Is  one  battle  the  Pacflc  Northwest 
must  not  lose  In  its  new  confrontation  with 
Congressional  forces  which  would  wreck  the 
region's  economy  under  the  false  and  dem- 
agogic banner  of  environmental  protection. 


ANGKOR  WAT  DAMAGED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  grieve 
today  not  only  because  of  the  continuing 
loss  of  life  and  property  on  the  Indochina 
battlefields,  but  also  because  of  the  news 
report  that  artillery  fire  has  dcunaged  one 
of  the  world's  most  beautiful  stone  sculp- 
tures, the  temple  complex  at  Angkor  Wat 
in  northwestern  Cambodia.  Angkor  Wat 


is  one  of  the  unique  symbols  of  high  civil- 
ization of  which  succeeding  generations 
of  all  societies  can  be  proud.  I  visited 
Angkor  Wat  in  1961,  and  I  abhor  what  I 
have  read  of  the  damage  done  to  it.  Let  us 
all  hope  and  pray  that  the  uselessness  of 
destruction  of  life,  limb,  and  national 
architectural  treasures  as  well,  will  end 
soon  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  As- 
sociated Press  story  from  Phnom  Penh 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[New  York  Times,  May  12,  1971] 

Anckob  Wat  Reported  Damaged  bt 

Cambodian  Shells 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  May  11. — Authori- 
tative sources  said  today  that  Angkor  Wat, 
Cambodia's  national  treasure  and  the  most 
famous  temple  of  the  ruins  of  Angkor  in 
northwestern  Cambodia,  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  a  Cambodian  Army  artillery  bar- 
rage. 

Reports  of  the  shelling  came  from  travel- 
ers returning  from  Slemreap,  the  town 
nearest  Angkor,  which  Is  controlled  by  'Viet- 
namese communist  forces.  The  reports  were 
later  confirmed  by  a  Government  expert  who 
saw  photographs  of  the  damage. 

The  shelling  was  said  to  have  killed  or 
wounded  about  10  peasant  refugees  in  a 
nearby  pagoda  and  to  have  heavily  damaged 
the  south  side  of  the  12th-century  temple. 
The  shelling  occurred  three  months  ago  but 
has  been  kept  secret  by  the  Government,  the 
informants  said.  ^ 

The  temple,  Cambodia's  national  symbol, 
was  occupied  by  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  last  June,  after  the  war  spread 
across  Cambodia.  Government  forces  were 
ordered  not  to  attack  for  fear  that  fighting 
would  destroy  the  temple. 

The  barrage,  fired  by  a  105-mm.  howitzer 
battery,  hit  the  south  side  of  Angkor  Wat, 
destroying  the  third  floor  of  the  southern 
gate,  the  sources  reported. 

One  shell  smashed  Into  the  second-fioor 
gallery,  the  sources  continued,  and  three 
more  exploded  In  the  gallery  of  history  on 
the  first  floor,  damaging  a  fresco  depleting 
the  story  of  the  Khmer,  or  Cambodian,  Em- 
pire. 

Seven  rounds  also  hit  the  nearby  pagoda 
where  the  refugees  were  living,  the  sources 
said. 

Angkor  Wat  is  the  largest  single  edifice  in 
the  ■vast  complex.  It  covers  nearly  a  square 
mile  and  Includes  a  moat,  a  wall  6,000  yards 
around  and  vast  courtyards.  The  whole  Ang- 
kor complex  includes  Angkor  Thom.  a  city 
whose  walls  are  nearly  eight  miles  In  perim- 
eter, as  well  as  500  other  monuments, 
shrines,  buildings  and  statues.  Angkor,  begun 
in  the  ninth  century  covers  nearly  40  square 
miles. 

Built  In  the  12th  century  by  the  Khmer 
King  Suryavarman  n,  and  abandoned  In  the 
15th  century,  Angkor  Wat  has  been  thought 
by  some  archeologlsts  to  be  a  tomb  as  well 
as  a  temple. 

The  history  of  the  Khmer  Empire  Is  de- 
pleted in  Its  carved  stone  frescoes,  considered 
among  the  world's  outstanding  examples  of 
ba-rellef  art.  Angkor,  before  Its  abandon- 
ment In  favor  of  Pnompenh,  was  a  capital  of 
the  Khmer  Empire. 

Details  of  the  damage  are  known  because 
two  Frenchmen  from  the  Conservation 
d'Angkor,  a  society  that  has  worked  for  years 
to  restore  and  preserve  the  temples,  are  being 
allowed  by  the  occupiers  to  continue  their 
work  inside  the  ruins. 

LITTLE   OTHEB   ACTION 

Their  report  was  apparently  submitted  to 
the  National  Museum  in  Phnom  Penh,  the 
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archeology  department  of  the  University  of 
pine  Arts  and  top  Government  officials. 

Informed  sources  said  that  the  artillery 
barrage  had  been  ordered  by  a  battery  com- 
mander without  pyermlsslon  from  higher  au- 
thority. The  sources  reported  that  the  officer, 
a  captain,  had  been  transferred  to  another 
imlt  outside  the  Slem  Reap  area  but  had  not 
been  punished,  apparently  becaxise  the  high 
command  believed  that  punishing  him  would 
damage  morale  In  the  Cambodian  Army. 

Travelers  said  that  In  the  year  that  anti- 
Government  forces  have  held  the  temples 
there  has  been  little  other  action  In  the  Im- 
mediate area.  The  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese are  reported  to  have  set  up  an  anti- 
aircraft position  about  two  miles  north  of 
Angkor  Wat,  but  it  has  not  been  active  and 
there  has  never  been  bombing  In  the  temple 
area. 

Sources  say  that  most  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  have  moved  out  of  the 
temples  into  the  surrounding  Jungle  or  back 
across  the  country  to  base  areas  In  eastern 
Cambodia.  Khmer  Rouge,  or  Cambodian 
Communist,  forces  garrison  Angkor. 

About  2,000  to  3,000  Cambodians  who  fled 
their  homes  In  the  nearby  countryside  after 
war  broke  out  sought  sanctuary  In  the 
temples  and  have  lived  there  since. 


NEBRASKA,  HOME  OF  HEALTHIEST 
PEOPLE  IN  NATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
my  colleagues  will  recall  that  Nebraska 
achieved  the  No.  1  rating  among  the  Na- 
tion's football  teams  last  season.  We  in 
the  Comhusker  State  were  understand- 
ably proud  of  that  fine  accomplishment. 

Today,  I  wish  to  take  due  note  of 
another  and  even  more  important  area 
In  which  Nebraska  ranks  No.  1  in  the 
country.  This  ranking  has  long  been 
recognized  but  perhaps  is  not  often 
enough  publicized. 

I  am  referring  to  Nebraska's  reputa- 
tion, based  upon  statistical  data,  as  the 
home  of  the  healthiest  people  in  the 
Nation. 

Computerized  statistics  supported  by 
the  careful  study  of  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice scholar  of  longevity  indicate  the 
healtliiest  spot  in  the  United  States  to 
be  the  Nebraska  prairie  south  of  the 
Platte  River. 

There,  it  is  reliably  said,  a  middle-aged 
male's  chances  of  having  a  fatal  heart 
attack,  stroke,  cancer,  or  even  automo- 
bile accident  are  approximately  30  per- 
cent less  than  they  are  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

That  is,  indeed,  a  fact  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration,  especially  for  the  male 
population  between  the  ages  of  44  and  65. 

The  authority  for  these  observations 
is  Dr.  Herbert  Sauer  who  in  12  years  of 
study  has  become  convinced  of  the  geo- 
graphic connection  with  longevity.  He 
believes  Nebraska's  40-year-old  record  as 
having  the  Nation's  healthiest  spot  is 
proof  of  his  theories. 

This  subject  is  brought  to  the  forefront 
by  the  latest  issue  of  Amerika,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency's  Russian -language 
magazine.  Amerika  republishes  a  1969 
article  by  Joan  Younger  Dickinson  in 
Holiday  magazine,  in  which  she  investi- 
gates the  whys  and  wherefores  of  Ne- 
braska's remarkable  record. 

Neither  personal  investigation  nor  Dr. 
Sauer's  scientific  studies  has  turned  up 
scientifically  acceptable  reasons  why  Ne- 


braska should  be  the  healthiest  spot  in 
the  Nation. 

It  is  however  difficult  to  argue  with  tlie 
statistics,  and  anyone  who  has  spent  any 
amount  of  time  in  Nebraska  will  surely 
attest  to  the  relaxing,  friendly  way  of 
life,  the  relative  freedom  from  pollution 
and  the  generally  inviting  existence. 
Surely  these  aspects  of  Nebraska  living, 
among  many  others,  have  a  great  deal  of 
bearing  upon  the  healthful  results  which 
are  achieved. 

The  area  south  of  the  Platte  River, 
with  the  exception  of  Lincoln,  is  an 
evenly  populated  rural  mecca  with  farm- 
ing land  in  the  east  gradually  giving  way 
to  wheat  and  cattle  country  in  the  west. 
There  is  room  to  breathe  and  room  to 
Eiccept  newcomers. 

Perhaps  one  reason  Nebraskans  have 
not  pubUcized  the  healthful  magic  of  the 
area  more  vigorously  is  that  instinctively 
we  have  felt  too  much  publicity  would 
bring  growing  crowds  of  people  to  the 
area,  thereby  eventually  destroying  its 
trsmqullity. 

At  the  risk  of  stimulating  a  trend  of 
movement  to  the  Nebraska  plains  which 
eventually  will  overpopulate  the  State,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the  Holi- 
day article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Healthiest   Spot   in   America 

(By  Joan  Younger  Dickinson,  courtesy  of 

Holiday) 

The  healthiest  place  In  the  United  States 
for  a  middle-aged  male  Is  a  stretch  of  Ne- 
braska prairie  south  of  the  Platte  River,  but 
nobody  knows  why. 

There  amid  tall,  windswept  grass,  com  and 
cattle,  the  chances  of  a  man's  succumbing 
to  heart  disease,  of  being  felled  by  a  stroke, 
of  wasting  away  with  lung  cancer  or  even 
being  run  over  by  a  car  between  his  44th 
and  65th  birthday  are  about  30  per  cent  less 
than  they  are  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

It's  super-super  healthy  in  the  villages  and 
towns  which  lie  in  the  valleys  of  Nebras- 
ka's so-called  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue  rivers. 
But  even  in  the  bustling  capital  city  of  Lin- 
coln (pop.  161,000)  men  are  so  healthy  that 
their  death  rate  from  any  cause  whatsoever 
is  only  slightly  higher  than  It  is  for  heart 
and  kidney  disease  alone  In  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, even  If  Scranton  is  about  the  same 
size. 

Any  place  In  the  Great  Plains  area,  from 
Minnesota  to  western  Texas,  a  man  has  a 
good  chance  of  being  around  for  his  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  but  he  stands  a  better 
chance  of  enjoying  it  In  this  stretch  of  Ne- 
,;^raska — no  matter  whether  he's  poor  or  rich. 

In  short,  south  central  Nebraska  is  a  place 
where  a  man  can  expect  to  achieve  his  three 
score  and  ten,  as  the  Bible  says,  in  fine  fet- 
tle and  then  a  few  happy  years  more. 

These  didactic  statements,  astounding  and 
annoying  although  they  may  be  to  medicine 
men,  non-Nebraskans  and  dissidents  In  gen- 
eral, are  supported  not  only  by  government 
statistics  run  through  computers  but  also 
by  the  careful  thinking  and  testing  of  an 
earnest,  cautious  Public  Health  Service  schol- 
ar who  is  a  real-life  middle-aged  male  him- 
self. For  almost  a  dozen  years  Dr.  Herbert 
Sauer  has  been  analyzing  local  and  national 
heart-disease  death  rates  and  with  mounting 
fascination  has  become  convinced  that  the 
geographic  link  with  healthy  longevity  Is 
genuine — and  that  Nebraska's  40-year-old 
record  Is  Us  most  cheerful  proof.  (Dr.  Sau- 
er's statistics  are  restricted  to  white  males 


because  of  a  wide  variation  between  figures 
for  white  and  non-white  males:  for  example, 
heart  dlseeLses  in  1967  caused  the  deaths  of 
421.2  per  100,000  whites  and  257.5  per  100,000 
non- white.) 

"This  Is  no  statistical  fluke."  Dr.  Sauer 
told  me  generously  passing  out  charts  and 
rei>orts  In  his  office  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri's new  medical  building.  "We've  checked 
the  geographic  variable  against  ethnic  back- 
ground, cigarette  sales,  In-  and  out-of-state 
migration,  sex  ratios,  medical  facilities,  and 
we've  sampled  enough  In  depth  to  make  sure 
we're  not  dealing  with  basic  errors  like  care- 
lessly filled  out  death  certificates,  guesses  on 
age.  Inaccurate  medical  diagnoses,  or  errors 
In  computation.  Consistently,  for  40  years, 
this  stretch  of  Nebraska  comes  up  smelling 
like  a  prairie  rose." 

Just  what  the  geographic-health  link  Is, 
however,  remains  an  enigma. 

"It  could  be  something  physical  in  the 
environment — some  super-something  in  the 
soil,  the  air,  the  water,"  Sauer  continued; 
"it  could  be  something  not  In  the  environ- 
ment, or  it  could  be  geocultural,  that  Is,  it 
could  be  the  diet,  the  exercise,  or  the  atti- 
tude towards  life  encouraged  by  the  Great 
Plains  geography  In  general  and  by  this  11- 
county  stretch  in  Nebraska  in  particular. 
Or  It  may  be  a  combination  of  things  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  area.  All  we  know  for 
sure  is  a  few  things  it  Isn't.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  myths  around  for  a  century 
or  more  about  hard  tirater  being  healthier 
than  soft — witness  all  the  mineral  salts — but 
we  couldn't  get  any  substantial  correlations 
and  suspended  Judgment.  Another  theory — 
big  at  Yale  University  not  long  ago — was 
that  an  equable  climate  bred  equable  men, 
or  men  without  hypertension,  and  that's 
obvious  nonsense,  for  the  Great  Plains  cli- 
mate is  full  of  extremes." 

I  came  in  late  on  Dr.  Sauer's  mystery  but 
being  something  of  an  oddball  thinker  with 
a  warm  and  friendly  prejudice  in  favor  of 
healthy  middle-aged  men  I  was  Involved 
from  the  moment  I  read  bis  1968  pamphlet 
and  eager  to  try  my  luck  In  search  of  secret 
health  agent  number  one.  After  studying 
the  charts,  the  reports,  and  talking  with 
Sauer  and  his  ecological  colleagues,  I  de- 
cided to  try  my  own  thing:  a  mixture  of 
feminine  Intuition  and  on-the-spot  noeey- 
ness  to  see  if  something  visible  in  the  style 
of  Nebraskan  life  made  it  a  veritable  if  un- 
heralded spa  of  spas. 

Well,  now  that  I  have  been  to  Healthy- 
vllle,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  that 
amid  the  tall,  fragrant  grass,  life  Is  tranquil 
and  sweet,  as  rhythmic  as  miture  Itself, 
empty  of  strain  and  full  of  lean,  strenuous 
men  tilling  the  soil,  herding  the  cattle  and 
singing  cheerfully  '•Oh  Bury  Me  Not  on  the 
Lone  Prairie"  while  back  at  the  farmhouse 
their  wives  laugh  tenderly  and  toss  the  salad 
greens  for  dinner. 

But  it's  not  that  way  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  your  average  Nebraskan 
male  in  the  health  belt  rises  early  and  sacks 
out  after  the  late  news  which  comes  an 
hour  earlier  (at  10)  out  there  than  it  does 
in  the  East.  It  is  true  that  Instead  of  driving 
the  old  bus  to  the  station  every  morning, 
he  drives  the  tractor  or  the  reaper  or  the 
uphill  plough  aroiind  the  place.  It  is  true 
that  Instead  of  milling  around  through 
crowds  of  people  he  mills  around  among 
the  cows  or  the  pigs  and  If  more  than  20 
people  get  together  who  are  not  relatives. 
It's  either  a  party  or  a  funeral.  But  the  diet 
alone  would  drive  any  self-respecting  cardi- 
ologist mad.  These  middle-aged  male  Ne- 
braskans are  the  heartiest  eaters  I've  ever 
seen,  and  have  the  sweetb  tooths  of  teen- 
agers. 

Take  breakfast:  fruit,  eggs,  [potatoes] 
hashbrowns  or  corncakes  or  both,  ham  or 
pork  chops  or  bacon,  or  the  works,  and  toast 
and  coifee.  Pliis  syrup  on  the  corncakes.  Jam 
on  the  toast. 
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Lunch  includes:  thick  slabs  of  beef  or  pork 
or  ham  or  fried  chicken,  homefriee  or 
mashed-wlth-butter  potatoes,  and  the  vege- 
table in  season— whipped  squash  when  I  was 
there  since  I'd  just  missed  the  sweet  corn 
harvest.  Plus  a  slice  of  apple  pie  with  cheese 
and— I  saw  it,  I  ate  It — cinnamon  and  sugar 
syrup  over  all. 

Dinner  rolls  on  at  six  p.m.  as  If  lunch  had 
not  been  eaten  a  mere  Ave  hours  ago:  meat, 
two  vegetables,  dessert  and  coffee.  Dessert 
may  even  be  a  little  fancier  than  at  lunch: 
one  dandy  new  recipe  for  custard  pudding 
I  brought  back  mixes  nuts,  peaches,  eggs, 
whipped  cream  and  sugar,  and  Is  tapped  with 
gooseberry  cordial. 

(Servings  throughout  are  generous  to  the 
point  of  being  startling.  A  real  trencherman 
can  eat  a  dozen  ears  of  corn  as  a  side  dish 
alone.) 

Salad  Is  not  a  staple  dish  In  the  homes, 
"We  do  eat  a  lot  cf  apples  though,"  one  man 
told  me  obviously  thinking  about  the  old 
adage  that  an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctoi 
away.  Apples  are  sold  at  drugstores,  at  the 
cashiers'  desks  in  the  eating  places  and  It  U 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  grawn  man  walking 
down  the  street  munching  on  a  large  one. 

The  real  snack  of  the  Nebraskan  day,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  apple;  It  Is  a  slice  of  pie  oi 
cake  and  cup  of  coffee  taken  after  or  during 
the  10  p.m.  news.  "It  doesn't  do  for  a  man  tc 
go  to  bed  on  an  empty  stomach,"  was  th« 
dleUry  advice  I  gleaned  from  this  experience 

What's  unnerving  about  all  this  delightful 
eatuig  is  that  It  has  so  few  bad  results 
Obesity  is  rare;  while  not  skinny,  the  men 
ar«  straight  up  and  down  and  flt-looklng  and 
the  women,  although  considerably  mon 
rounded  than  your  chic  New  York  matron, 
could  at  worst  be  only  called  plump. 

There  was  an  average  amount  of  smoking 
•Jven  In  places  where  there  wasn't  a  phon« 
booth,  there  were  built-in  cigarette  ma- 
ihlnes.  And  the  pipe  clenched  In  the  teett 
etched  Itself  into  the  country  man's  cos- 
tume below  a  visored  vinyl  cap  and  above  i 
blue  Jacket  and  blue  Levis. 

Does  the  middle-aged  healthbelt  male 
drink?  Some  do,  and  some  don't.  There  ar« 
cocktail  lounges  in  all  the  hotels  In  Llncoli 
and  they  flU  up  during  the  late  afternoor 
news  show— in  full  color  at  5:30— and  emptj 
out  afterward.  Bourbon  is  the  favorite  among 
the  hard  Uquors  but  beer  is  more  populai 
than  anything.  In  the  Czech  areas  beer  waJ 
called  pevo  and  1  was  told  It  was  so  well- 
liked  that  on  Satiuday  nights  some  men  eve4 
drank  "too  much  for  their  own  good."         i 

H\intlng  with  or  without  bourbon  Is  big  14 
Nebraflka,  and  apparently  it  Is  how  modern 
Nebraska  man  gets  his  exordBe.  The  souta 
central  Nebr»8ka  farm  (average  size,  16() 
hectares.  400  acres)  hasnt  been  worked  bf 
band  or  horse  for  40  years  or  more;  this  i$ 
where  barbed  wUe  was  Invented,  bringing 
the  doom  of  the  cowboy  roundup.  It's  b«ei» 
decades  since  my  Nebraskan  pitched  haj 
with  a  fork  or  heaved  corn  with  a  shovel.   , 

When  I  went  to  call  on  a  doctor  of  somj 
30  years'  experience  In  the  area  to  see  wha» 
he  thought  of  hunting  for  health,  unex* 
pectidly,  he  skipped  th«  medical  and  zeroe4 
in  fast  on  the  spiritual  values. 

•^t's  oiu-  philosophy  of  Me  that  supportf 
us  not  drugs  or  diets,"  he  said.  "We're  Godf 
fearing  people,  part  of  the  Bible  belt,  but 
we're  not  fanatics.  We  beUeve  In  sharing  eacli 
other's  trouble  and  worries,  but  we're  als^ 
Independent  thlnkera." 

No  one,  of  course,  haa  to  attend  church  Ut 
share  his  brother's  problems.  There  was  evi- 
dence on  sharing  both  pro  and  oon.  On  th^ 
pro  side :  In  the  lobby  of  the  Oomhusker  Ho* 
tel  m  Lincoln  there  was  a  kindly  sign  der 
Glaring:  "Welcome I  Bat  and  Rest  where 
Food  is  Best."  In  De  Witt  there  were  four 
men  and  one  exp«1i  interested  In  the  facfc 
that  the  loose  fan  belt  on  my  car  had  knocked 
out  the  generator.  Near  Hastings  a  farmc 
«r  let  me  wade  In  the  Little  Blue  Rlv»  jxtat 
In  case  It  might  be  truly  a  foxintain  of  youtl). 
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In  Surprise,  the  cemetery  caretaker  directed 
me  to  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery,  care- 
fuUy  cutting  a  path  through  the  grass  for 
me  with  his  rotary  so  that  I  wouldn't  get 
my  shoes  dirty.)  And  all  the  people  In  the 
historical  museums,  homes  and  oflSces  I  met 
racked  their  brains  or  their  flies  for  anything 
which  might  help  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
their  healthy  longevity. 

On  the  other  hand:  I  eavesdropped  on  one 
drugstore  conversation  between  a  woman  and 
her  sister  about  a  son  who  had  turned  petty 
thief.  "I  Just  had  to  tell  someone,"  she  re- 
peated tearfully.  "I'm  all  pent  up.  If  anyone 
finds  out  what  he's  done  no  one  will  ever 
speak  to  us  again."  In  the  newspapers  there 
are  the  usual  stories  of  murder,  rape,  di- 
vorces, battles  and  impending  danger,  and 
on  the  radio  It  was  announced  repeatedly 
that  the  Optimist  Club  met  weekly.  "We're 
a  highly  literate  state  and  we  get  as  much 
bad  news  here  as  any  place,"  one  woman 
commented.  "Maybe  that's  what's  meant  by 
sharing." 

The  doctor's  suggestion  that  Independence 
also  helped  was  next  on  the  list.  Since  It  is 
another  hard  thing  to  test,  I  got  mixed  re- 
sults. For  Instance:  The  records  show  one 
man  In  three  over  65  Is  still  In  the  labor 
force  (that  Is,  they  are  drawing  wages)  and 
that  only  a  mere  handful  were  living  on  So- 
cial Security.  A  mixture  of  independence  and 
dependence  was  also  evidenced  by  the  gen- 
erally large  number  of  youngsters  leaving  the 
farms  for  the  larger  towns  because  "there 
was  nothing  to  do  at  home." 

There  was  still  one  more  suggestion  of 
the  locals  to  be  tested:  a  lack  of  hostility. 
At  first  glance,  these  Nebraskans  seem  to 
b9  a  calm  sort,  not  very  loquacious,  pleas- 
ant and  even  somewhat  easygoing.  There 
are  few  protestors  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  little  long  hair  among  the  boys; 
and  no  one  has  seized  anything  since  the 
days  of  the  Indian  wars,  which  were,  ad- 
mittedly, definitely  on  the  hostile  side.  There 
are  also  no  racial  problems;  Nebraska's  Ne- 
groes constitute  a  mere  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  only  one  family  kept  Negro 
slaves  long  ago — Indeed,  there  was  a  period 
when  Nebraska  was  called  the  nation's 
"white  spot."  Similarly,  the  battle  of  the 
sexes  seems  muted,  and  the  current  genera- 
tion gap  doesn't  seem  to  bother  most  people 
very  much — Indeed,  they  seem  to  like  It. 
But  there  Is  plenty  of  hostile  weather. 

Might  the  geographic-health  link  be  Ne- 
braska's weather?  The  weather  is  unpredict- 
able, unkind  and  capable  of  Incredible  ex- 
tremes— from  117°  (47°  C.)  in  the  summer  to 
29»  (  —  34°  C.)  below  in  the  winter — and  as 
WlUa  Gather,  a  Red  Cloud.  Nebraska,  girl, 
once  wrote:  "Winter  laete  five  months  and 
spring  but  one."  The  weather  also  Includes 
the  whipping  wind,  blazing  sun,  tornadoes, 
droughts  and  hailstones  In  the  early  sum- 
mer— Nebraska  holds  the  national  record  for 
the  largest  hailstone  ever  entered  in  the  rec- 
ord books:  one  and  one  half  pounds  (.68 
kilogram). 

Certainly  the  air  Is  as  smog-free  and  clear 
as  a  child's  eyes  and  It  Is  often  so  quiet  that 
as  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  once  said,  "You 
can  hear  the  cattle  breathe."  But  that  Is  on 
still  days  and  they  don't  come  often;  as 
likely  as  not  the  whine  of  the  wind  drowns 
out  even  one's  own  breathing. 

Grasshoppers  smothered  the  area  in  the 
1880's:  droughts  and  dust  storms  nearly 
wrecked  it  In  the  1930's;  even  In  a  good 
year  there  are  only  20  Inches  (50  centimeters) 
of  rain  and  If  It  doesn't  come  In  the  spring, 
when  It's  expected.  It  creates  all  sorts  of 
havoc.  "I  guess  If  you  really  want  to  know 
what's  special  about  Nebraska."  one  farmer 
said  thoughtfully,  "you  have  to  admit  It's  the 
weather.  We've  got  more  weather  than  Just 
about    anybody." 

(Cruel  weather  allegedly  creates  stress  and 
frustration,  which  In  turn  encourage  high 
blood  pressure  and  heart  disease.  Strong 
winds  age  the  skin  and  dry  up  the  body 
fluids    and    encourage    respiratory    disease. 


Studies  verifying  these  processes  have  been 
done  In  all  the  leading  hospitals.  So  the 
question  becomes:  why  do  the  middle-aged 
males  of  south  central  Nebraska  enjoy  such 
good  health  while  suffering  such  foul 
weather?) 

"It's  our  stock."  one  sturdy  Swedish  giant 
told  me.  puffing  on  his  pipe.  "Everyone  knows 
pioneer  stock  is  good  stock."  The  truth  Is, 
however,  that  some  pioneers  were  healthy 
and  some  were  not  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
track  the  Influence  of  the  good  versus  the 
bad  through  the  generations  which  have 
Intervened.  There  are  a  great  many  Swedes 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  health  belt;  pre- 
dominantly Czechs  In  the  south  and  Ger- 
mans and  Irish  scattered  throughout.  There 
has  been  Intermarriage  between  these 
groups,  and  there  were  also  some  Danes, 
some  KngUsh,  a  few  Italians  and  some  Nor- 
wegians who  got  melted  Into  the  Nebraskan 
stewpot  too.  The  result  is  a  statistical  night- 
mare. But  as  Sauer  himself  had  told  me, 
"A  great  part  of  the  country  was  settled  by 
the  same  ethnic  groups  as  was  this  part  of 
Nebraska  and  so  why  aren't  other  areas  Just 
as    healthy?" 

I  began  looking  In  the  cemeteries  to  see 
how  the  settlers  In  this  stretch  of  Nebraska 
fared  In  the  19th  century — when  the  women 
died  before  the  men  and  nobody  lived  much 
beyond  50.  These  Nebraskans  were  different 
even  then.  For  instance,  in  the  Methodist- 
Baptist  cemetery  near  Surprise — where  one 
local  reporter  claims,  "No  one  hardly  ever 
dies" — the  first  grave  was  dug  In  1882  and 
there  were  about  100  graves  in  all.  Yet  there 
were  so  many  people  there  who  had  lived 
more  than  70  years  I  stopped  counting  them 
and  started  looking  for  those  who  lived  more 
than  90  years.  I  found  two:  1848-1943,  and 
1839-1931,  plus  a  handful  of  octogenarians. 
In  the  town  Itself  (pop.  79)  there  was  plenty 
of  activity  among  the  oldsters — Including 
twlce-a-month  square  dances  and  three 
television  channels — but  they  claimed  It  was 
the  slow  pace  and  the  relaxed  atmosphere 
which  kept  them  and  their  parents  healthy. 
"It's  a  sort  of  corny  Shangri-la,"  old-fash- 
ioned and  out-of-the-way  one  84-year-old 
man  said.  "But  It  wasn't  healthy  for  the 
buffalo." 

"We  people  of  this  town,  Surprlsers  die 
only  because  we  stop  breathing,"  a  genial 
old  lady  added  solemnly,  her  eyes  twinkling. 
"Otherwise  ..."  I  thought  about  the  line 
on  an  old  woman's  grave  I'd  seen:  "God 
knows  she  needed  the  rest."  and  decided 
there  were  no  new  clues  for  me  here  or 
anywhere. 

The  healthiest  place  In  the  United  States 
Is  a  stretch  of  corn  and  cattle  country  In 
south  central  Nebraska,  but  nobody  knows 
why.  Including  me. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  objectives  of  the 
Occupational  Education  Act  introduced 
last  wpek  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  I  am  privileged  to 
cosponsor  this  measure  which  has  two 
objectives:  first,  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  postsecondary  occupational 
programs  which  prepare  the  individual 
job  entry  rather  than  a  baccalaureate 
degree;  and  second,  occupational  coun- 
seling and  preparation  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  academic  preparation. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  seek 
and  free  the  individual's  precious  poten- 
tial. Education  must  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  economic  de- 
mands of  the  real  world.  To  achieve  this 
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goal  a  variety  of  education  progrsuns 
are  necessary,  covering  a  broad  spectriun 
of  learning  and  training. 

Education  should  prepare  young  peo- 
ple to  live  in  the  complex  technological 
society  we  have  created.  Our  goal  should 
be  that  a  young  person  completing  a 
school  program  at  grade  12  be  prepared 
to  participate  in  postsecondary  aca- 
demic programs  or  career  training.  We 
must  stop  our  present  course  of  produc- 
ing millions  of  high  school  graduates 
who  are  unskilled  and  lack  a  meaning- 
ful education.  And  we  must  sidvance  be- 
yond the  postsecondary  level  to  train 
those  whose  irmate  skills  have  been  un- 
tapped after  a  dozen  years  of  schooling. 

There  are  many  people  today  who  are 
worried  about  the  logic  and  relevance  of 
what  is  being  taught  our  youngsters, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  amaz- 
ingly complex  and  rapidly  changing 
career  situations  they  will  face  after 
completing  high  school.  The  jobs  that 
many  students  now  in  school  will  lUl  in 
the  years  ahead  have  not  been  invented. 
And  yet  we  cling  to  the  status  quo  of 
education,  the  production-line  move- 
ment of  millions  of  young  people  through 
listless  currlculimis  that  turns  too  many 
off  and  too  many  out. 

Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  testified  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  on  Education  re- 
cently. I  think  the  problems  of  career 
education  he  outlined  must  be  consid- 
ered and  overcome  now  rather  than 
later. 

Dr.  Marland  said : 

Of  those  students  currently  In  high  school, 
only  three  out  of  10  will  go  on  to  academic 
college-level  work.  One-third  of  those  will 
drop  out  before  getting  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. That  means  that  eight  out  of  every  10 
high  school  students  should  get  occupa- 
tional training  of  some  sort.  But  only  about 
two  of  those  eight  are.  In  fact,  getting  such 
training.  Consequently,  half  of  o\ir  high 
school  students — a  total  of  approximately  1.5 
mlUlon  a  year — are  being  offered  what 
amoimts  to  irrelevant,  general  education 
pap. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  continuing 
controversy  among  educators  between 
things  academic  and  things  vocational. 
The  false  dichotomy  that  places  useful 
training  beneath  academic  attainment 
must  be  diminished.  Every  young  person 
in  school  is  involved  in  career  education, 
whether  he  Is  preparing  to  be  a  surgeon, 
a  bricklayer,  a  clerk  or  a  Congressman. 

The  provisions  of  the  Occupational 
Education  Act  of  1971  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  giving  our  young  people  an  op- 
portunity to  proudly  piu'sue  a  productive 
career  that  challenges  their  interest  and 
ability,  rather  than  satisfying  a  social 
need  of  providing  proper  credentials  for 
entry  into  the  job  market. 

This  bill  was  developed  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. Members  of  these  educational  groups 
are  constantly  aware  of  the  needs  for 
post-secondary  careers  training.  I  urge 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  give  this 
bill  searching  consideration  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  make  education  a 
means  to  an  end,  rather  than  an  end  in 
Itself. 


SPEECH  BY  DEIDRE  BURROUGHS  OP 
COKER,  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
more  than  100  school  children  from 
Northport,  Ala.,  along  with  my  colleague, 
Senator  Allen,  and  other  Members  of 
the  Alabama  Congressional  Delegation. 
At  that  time,  some  brief  speeches  were 
made  by  some  of  the  students.  One  of 
these  was  Deidre  Burroughs  of  Route  1, 
Box  352,  Coker,  Ala.,  on  the  subject, 
"What's  Right  With  America. " 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  pres- 
entation by  this  young  lady — both  the 
substance  of  her  speech  and  her  delivery 
of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"What's  Right  WrrH  America" 
(By  Deidre  Burroughs) 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  decide  how  to  begin  to 
tell  of  the  many  "Rights"  we  encounter  dally 
In  America.  So  many  things  we  take  for 
granted  when  people  In  other  cotintrles  over 
the  world  are  practically  prisoners  In  their 
own  homes.  One  thing  that  makes  our  coun- 
try so  unbelievable  Is  Its  youth.  Just  think, 
even  as  recently  as  200  years  ago  the  United 
States  did  not  exist.  But  during  those  200 
years  with  the  belief  In  "Life,  Liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  United  States  has 
developed  Its  unique  culture  and  grown  to 
maturity. 

Compared  to  older  countries  of  the  world 
such  as  England,  France,  Italy,  and  China  our 
country  Is  still  a  baby.  Yet  with  a  start  much 
like  our  own,  these  countries'  founders  must 
have  lacked  our  forefathers'  determination, 
faith,  and  ability  to  realize  that  with  a  Arm 
foundation  such  as  our  Constitution  and  BUI 
of  Rights,  a  great  nation  could  be  created. 

We  have  had  our  many  disagreements  with 
other  nations,  and  we  have  had  a  "ClvU  War" 
vtrlthln  our  boundaries.  These  have  left  us 
much  wiser  closer  together  and  taught  us 
very  costly  lessons. 

After  aU  these  troubled  years  the  United 
States  has  edways  strlved  for  what  she 
thought  was  the  right  and  Just.  Today,  we 
sometimes  fall  to  realize  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  be  living  here.  In  many  other  coun- 
tries we  would  not  be  permitted  i»: 

Go  to  the  church  of  our  choice. 

Work  where  we're  capable  of  working. 

Spending  our  money  as  we  wliih. 

Talk  to  whom  we  wish. 

Think  what  we  pleaise. 

Read  what  we  wish. 

Choose  our  own  friends. 

Vote  In  elections  Tor  the  people  of  our 
choice. 

Disagree  with  anyone  or  anything. 

Go  anywhere  we  please. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  thing  that  are 
right  about  America.  Anyone  want  to  leave 
all  this?  Not  me.  America — your  the  greatest! 

DeIDKE    BURBOTrGHS. 


THE  STATUS  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH  IN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
18,  1971,  I  held  an  Important  hearing  on 
the  status  of  Indian  health  In  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  The  hearing  revealed  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  falling  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  decent  health  care  to 
the  American  Indian.  The  situation  Is 
reaching  such  an  intolerable  state,  that 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  Indian  health 
care  is  a  national  disgrace.  As  in  past 


years,  I  intend  to  seek  increased  appro- 
priations for  Indian  health  care  to  meet 
this  growing  problem. 

I  have  already  plsiced  In  the  Record 
other  portions  of  this  testimony.  What 
I  am  submitting  today  represents  the 
final  segment  of  the  testimony,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  segments,  I  think 
it  will  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  in  un- 
derstanding how  severe  this  problem 
really  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  final  segment  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  hearings  on  Indian  hefdth  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indian  Health  in  Oklahoma  Crrr 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  call  Mr.  James 
Wahpepah,  McCloud,  Chairman  of  Klckapoo 
Tribal  Business  Committee.  James. 

James  Wahpepah.  I  want  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  by  a  number  of  people.  I'd  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  from  a  Tuber- 
culin Screening  project  that  has  been  carried 
out  In  my  area  which  is  Eastern  Oklahoma 
County. 

"Between  September  and  October  of  1970, 
we  diagnosed  three  active  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis In  one  family  of  Klckapoo  Indians. 
During  the  course  of  our  contact  Investiga- 
tion, we  discovered  a  six  year  old  boy  with 
primary  TB,  Inactive.  A  one  year  old  Infant, 
while  being  evaluated  at  the  Medical  Center 
for  physical  and  mental  deficiencies,  was 
diagnosed  as  active,  primary  TB.  This  family 
consisted  of  at  least  three  generations,  living 
out  of  a  truck,  traveling  about  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  doing  "stoop" 
labor  where  they  could  And  It.  They  usually 
move  into  a  home  with  the  resident  Klcka- 
poos.  In  an  already  overcrowded  household, 
staying  untU  the  food  is  gone,  then  moving 
on  to  the  next  household.  Because  of  this 
tradition,  the  City-County  and  State  Health 
Departments  were  quite  concerned,  not  only 
because  of  the  number  of  contacts,  but  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  diagnose  all  of  the 
cases  of  active  disease. 

For  this  reason,  we  set  a  mobile  X-ray  unit 
at  two  locations  In  the  community  where 
these  people  were  living.  At  the  first  location, 
we  were  able  to  X-ray  some  of  the  contacts 
that  we  knew  about,  but  not  all  of  the  ones 
we  were  trying  to  reach.  At  the  second  site, 
we  skin  tested  98  and  X-rayed  49.  Of  the  98 
skin  tested,  19%  were  positive  and  placed 
on  preventive  treatment.  We  could  not  X-ray 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  with 
our  X-ray  unit,  so  these  children  were  re- 
ferred to  Shawnee  Indian  Health  Service 
Center  for  follow-up.  As  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine, all  of  these  children  have  been  X-rayed 
and  placed  on  preventive  treatment.  We  have 
placed  or  recommended,  every  Klckapoo  In- 
dian with  a  positive  skin  test  be  placed  on 
preventive  treatment,  regardless  of  age,  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  active  cases 
found  in  the  arwi.  We  do  not  feel  we  have 
reached  every  contact  of  those  cases  so  far, 
nor  will  we  ever  be  able  to  We  are  unable 
to  keep  all  of  thej.e  people  on  their  preven- 
tive treatment  for  the  prescribed  length  of 
time  because  of  the  languaf;e  barrier,  and 
the  seemingly  resignation  ol  the  American 
Indian  that  It  Is  part  of  his  way  of  Ufe  to 
die  from  tuberculosis. 

The  living  conditions  of  the  Klckapoo  con- 
tribute considerably  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease  from  person  to  person,  because  the 
germs  are  spread  In  the  form  of  tiny  dropleta 
formed  In  coughing,  sneezing,  and  talking. 
The  most  susceptible  are  children,  teen- 
agers, and  young  adults.  In  one  of  these 
households,  twenty-flve  people  were  living  In 
a  small  two  room  house.  The  type  of  diet 
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most   of  tbese  people   have   does   not   help 
them  to  build  any  resistance  to  any  diiease. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  aiiong 
the  Klckapoo  Indian  requires  an  educational 
health  program;  a  representative  fron|  the 
tribe  to  help  us  implement  this  progra 
Interpreting,  and  helping  us  to  tra 
these  people  to  the  clinic  Indicated, 
representative  could  also  help  us  keep 
of  the  patients  we  are  trying  to  follow]  An- 
other solution  to  the  problem  would 
set  up  a  satellite  clinic  In  this  comm 
and  have  it  open  at  least  two  days  a  wi 
dispense  TB  drugs  and  give  strepto: 
Injections,  with  the  hope  we  can  at  lei 
some  drug  therapy  given. 

I  don't  want  to  take  up  any  more  oflyoixr 
time  but  essentially  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lems that  you  have  in  your  community  but 
we're  really  rather  fortunate  that  wi  are 
only  25  minutes  from  downtown  Okla^ioma 
City.  We  have  access  to  county  faclllti 

I'd  like  to  Introduce  Mr.  Jim  Thon^son 
who  is  my  County  Social  Worker.  Jim  -Would 
you  stand.  Jim  is  working  on  a  progralm  of 
instruction  on  safety  at  the  home  level.  fVe're 
going  to  implement  this  program  next  |week 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Red  jCross 
Chapter  here  in  Oltlahoma  City  but  basl  cally 
I  think  we  all  need  essentially  the  same  in- 
crease in  appropriations  from  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  support. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  ami  his 
office  for  taking  the  time  to  come  here  and 
ask  our  views.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  call  on  Lee 
Motah  who  wanted  to  make  a  motion  before 
so  many  left  and  then  I'll  finish  up  with 
those  that  have  to  be  heard.  Lee  why  don't 
you  read  that  quickly  yourself  aivd  make 
that  part  of  the  record. 

Lex  Motah.  We  didn't  want  to  leave  any- 
body out.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  here  that 
didn't  make  a  statement  but  are  hero  be- 
cause they're  concerned  and  Fd  like  to  i  [o  on 
record  here.  I 

"Senator:"  "I  move  that  all  the  ^ate- 
ments  go  on  record,  and  all  the  people  that 
are  here  because  they  are  concerned.  I  piove 
also  that  wer  recommend  $200,000,000  because 
that  some  areas  are  not  here.  I  mov4  the 
adoption." 

Senator  Harris.  Ok.  Motion  has  been  tnade 
and  seconded  all  in  favor  say  ATE — Opposed 
No! — Ok  that  will  be  the  official  action  of  this 
body.  Now  we've  got  some  people  wha  one 
way  or  other  did  not  actually  get  on  the 
prepared  agenda  that  would  like  to  be  lieard 
and  I  hope  maybe  that  we  can  be  as  I  brief 
as  possible  but  I  want  everybody  whA  has 
come  all  this  way  and  waited  all  this 'time 
at  least  get  a  chance  to  say  somet^ng. 
Johnny  Narconey.  Chairman  of  the  United 
Urban  Indian  Club. 

JoHNNT  Narconxt.  Thank  you.  Ill  try  to 
be  as  brief  as  poeelble  because  I've  got  to 
leave  in  the  next  five  minutes  to  go  ts  the 
Shawnee  Clinic.  The  main  objective  of  the 
United  Urban  Indian  Club  is  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Indian  residents  in 
and  around  Oklahoma  City. 

Our  club,  although  relatively  new!  has 
helpted  several  families  in  emergency  iltua- 
tions,  but  there  are  a  number  of  emerijency 
needs  we  have  not  been  able  to  accommo- 
date, simply  because  there  exists  no  Kealth 
Program  whereby  we  as  Urban  Indians  can 
take  advantage  of  or  refer  our  people. 

There  are  other  existing  Indian  org^za- 
tions  here  in  Oklahoma  City  who  suft<r  the 
same  need.  This  should  be  a  high  priority 
with  respect  to  any  future  endeavor  to  alle- 
viate Indian  health  needs. 

There  are  approximately  70%  Indian|  peo- 
ple who  live  in  this  immediate  area  whcl  have 
difficulty  receiving  medical  services  iirUess 
they  go  to  Lawton  or  Shawnee,  these  arn  very 
low-income  people,  if  they  have  transjorta- 
tlon,  which  is  unlikely,  they  do  not  have 
finances  to  purchase  gas. 

There  is  an  O.  E.  O.  funded  clinic  located 
here   in   Oklahoma  City   that   frowns   upon 


giving  medical  services  to  Urban  Indians 
they  feel  the  Indians  should  go  to  Public 
Health  Clinics  or  hospitals. 

There  is  more  opportunity  for  rural  In- 
dians to  receive  services  than  the  Urban 
Indian. 

Senator,  we  request  that  when  you  appear 
before  the  Senate  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee, that  these  funds  be  ear -marked  toward 
the  Urban  Indian  Health  needs.  It  Is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  rural  Indians  have  Health 
Services,  and  though  they  are  in  need  of  ad- 
ditional facilities  and  personnel,  we  feel 
that  it  is  urgent  that  we  began  to  consider 
the  Urban  Indian.  Our  reasoning  on  this 
matter  Is  based  up>on  the  statistics  that  in- 
dicate rural  Indians  are  migrating  into  the 
metrcq>olltan  areas. 

In  most  cases,  where  the  Urban  Indian  suf- 
fers a  medical  need  and  It  Is  not  taken  care 
of — he  begins  to  suffer  in  many  other  ways. 
He  is  unable  to  work,  in  some  cases;  loses 
his  home,  moves  in  with  close  relatives  or 
friends,  loses  his  family  life  and  as  a  result — 
returns  home  defeated. 

There  are  many  contributing  factors  to- 
ward creating  a  medical  need — the  factors 
increase  as  the  rural  Indian  relocates  to  the 
Urban  area.  He  has  a  smaller  place  to  live, 
more  responsibility — he  has  to  be  respon- 
sible for  rent,  for  provision  of  food,  trans- 
portation, clothing  the  family,  taking  care 
of  school  children  needs  and  utilities.  Many 
families  have  suffered  from  malnutrition,  rat 
bites,  influenza  as  a  result  from  living  in 
dwellings  which  are  l>elow  Health  standards 
and  from  Inability  at  times  to  pay  utility 
bills. 

We  must  admit  there  are  many  needs  back 
home  where  our  relatives  live;  but  we  also 
must  admit  there  are  a  ntxmber  of  families 
in  the  Urban  area  who  deserve  similar  serv- 
ices, therefore,  we  place  priority  number 
one  at  this  time  on  the  Urban  Indian  Health 
needs. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  We  go  now  to  Harry  Tone- 
mah. 

Harry  Tonemah.  As  you  know  I'm  from 
the  Lawton  area.  I'm  happy  to  be  here.  On 
behalf  of  all  of  our  Indian  people,  we,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Lawton  Indian  Hospital, 
humbly  request  your  Immediate  attention  to 
the  matter  of  providing  our  hospital  with 
more  staff  and  more  funds  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  our  Indian  people.  South- 
west Oklahoma  population  is  10,000  of  12,000 
Indians,  seven  tribes  in  ten  counties. 

Ever  since  our  new  hospital  was  built,  our 
Indian  people  have  been  continuously  prom- 
ised that  they  would  receive  more  and  better 
patient  care.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  as 
the  hospital  has  been  constantly  plagued 
with  shortages  of  staff  and  funds.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  cited  for  your  honest 
evaluation : 

(1)  We,  the  Indian  jjeople,  have  been  told 
that  maternal  and  child  health  is  one  of  the 
liighest  priority  areas  for  helping  our  health 
conditions  but,  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
nursing  staff,  our  hospital's  Pediatric  Ward 
has  been  closed  down  and  our  children  are 
admitted  to  the  surgical  or  medical  wards. 
On  the  hospital's  maternity  floor,  one  and 
sometimes  two,  nurses  are  resfxjnsible  for  the 
hospital's  newborn  nursery,  lal>or  room,  de- 
livery room  and  maternity  ward.  When  three 
or  four  of  these  sections  are  filled  with  pa- 
tients and  babies,  o\ir  Indians  suffer,  as  one 
or  two  nurses  on  duty  cannot  provide  care 
for  everyone. 

(2)  We  have  a  new,  80-bed  hospital,  but  it 
is  usually  half-fllled.  Why?  Because,  we  are 
told,  that  the  hospital  does  not  have  enough 
staff  to  provide  proper  care  to  our  people 
Speciflcally,  many  of  our  people  who  need  to 
be  placed  In  the  hospital  are  told  that  they 
cannot  be  admitted  because  their  conditions 
are  not  severe  enough  to  warrant  hospital 
care,  as  a  result  of  the  hospital's  limited 
staff. 


(3)  Indian  people  are  usually  required  to 
wait  for  hours  to  obtain  care  from  the  out- 
patient clinic.  Why?  Because  we  are  told  that 
there  is  not  enough  clerical  help  in  Health 
Records  to  pull  our  charts,  or  l>ecause  all  of 
the  nurses  in  the  clinic  are  too  busy  helping 
the  doctors,  holding  patients  or  because  there 
are  not  enough  pharmacists  to  fill  prescrip- 
tions as  they  are  requested. 

(4)  For  those  Indians  who  are  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  many  of  them  are  forced  to  sit 
and  lay  In  bed  for  hours  without  seeing  a 
nurse  after  she  has  been  called.  Why?  Because 
the  two  or  three  people  on  duty  are  not 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  of 
our  people. 

(5)  Our  people  are  frequently  denied  an 
operation  because  it  is  considered  to  be  of 
an  elective  nature  and  because  there  are  not 
enough  funds  available  to  pay  for  the  opera- 
tion themselves. 

(6)  Some  of  our  school  children  are  re- 
quested to  wait  for  several  months  before 
glasses  can  be  purchased  for  them,  because 
there  are  never  enough  funds  available  to 
purchase  glasses  when  they  are  flrst  re- 
quested. 

(7)  The  hospital  employees,  many  of  which 
are  Indians,  frequently  complain  about  t>elng 
overworked;  doing  tasks  that  they  normally 
would  not  be  responsible  for  if  sufficient 
staffing  was  available;  and  not  having  enough 
assistance  to  help  them  perform  the  tasks 
that  are  assigned  to  them. 

(8)  The  hospital  has  requested  and  Justl- 
fled  the  need  for  at  least  17  new  positions 
for  this  year.  It  has  been  made  known  to 
the  Service  Unit  Director  and  the  Hospital 
Administration  Officer  that  our  hospital  will 
receive  7  new  p>ositions  to  relieve  the  in- 
tolerable staffing  conditions  that  exist.  The 
idea  of  providing  only  7  new  positions,  rather 
than  the  17  or  20  positions  that  are  needed. 
Is  iMth  Intolerable  and  unjustified  to  the 
Indian  people. 

As  our  Indian  people  have  been  plagued 
with  disease  and  sickness,  and  as  we  de- 
pend upon  our  hospital  to  cure  us  and  re- 
lieve us  of  our  suffering,  our  hospital  and 
the  Indian  people  deserve  all  the  assistance 
that  is  available. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
want  to  call  now  on  Eva  Riddles  of  Walters, 
Oklahoma. 

Eva  Rtddlbs.  I  have  been  asked  to  intro- 
duce some  people  but  I  see  that  they  have 
all  gone  so  I  think  we  still  have  maybe  one 
back  there.  Houston  Cllncoe  wlU  you  stand 
up.  Houston  is  title  manager  of  CHR. 

I'd  like  to  clear  the  statement  that  was 
made  that  we  are  all  community  health 
representatives  for  our  immediate  tribes. 
We  go  out  to  different  homes  and  somebody 
all  along  these  talks  I  have  heard  that  they 
are  all  in  bad  need  of  transportation.  We  try 
to  furnish  transp>ortatlon  to  these  people 
but  we  can't  supply  all  of  it,  because  we  have 
so  many  people  we  are  working  with  and 
there  is  only  one  In  the  area  that  we  are 
working.  At  the  present  I  cover  three  counties 
and  sometimes  four  and  there  is  only  one 
of  me  and  only  one  car  so  we  find  that  we 
do  have  problems  with  our  transportation 
but  we  do  try  to  see  that  our  patients  are 
taken  care  of.  We  also  try  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  people.  I  find  that  many  of  our 
Indian  People  are  not  demanding  and  that 
they're  p&tlent  with  us  and  are  understand- 
ing. They  are  glad  that  we  are  trying  to 
help  with  their  transportation  problems. 
We  first  try  to  see  that  their  appointments 
are  kept  and  other  things  that  are  coming 
up  in  the  next  few  days.  We  jot  these  down 
while  we  are  at  the  PHS  Hospital  so  that 
we  can  have  these  appointments  ahead  of 
time  then  we  go  to  these  people  and  re- 
mind them  that  they  are  to  come  at  cer- 
tain times  and  that  we  will  pick  them  up. 
Then  sometimes  we  don't  do  this  because  we 
have  limited  time  and  then  they  call  us. 
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This  helps  quite  a  bit  but  we  still  have  a  lot 
to  go.  The  program  is  young  yet  only  3  years 
old. 

I  Just  came  from  Tuscon,  Arizona,  where  we 
had  some  extensive  training  in  community 
development  and  out  there  we  had  several 
CHB's  who  were  from  this  area  that  was  also 
out  their  training. 

On  my  observation  I  work  one  day  a  week 
at  the  PHS  hospital  in  Lawton  and  I  find 
that  we  have  many  problems  there  and  I 
think  our  first  problem  is  that  we  need  an 
out-patient  clerk.  So  many  times  we  wonder 
why  we  are  in  bad  need  of  one,  but  it  would 
help  In  the  cause  of  the  receptionist  or 
clerks  to  understand  the  problem. 

This  is  the  whole  of  why  the  patients  are 
waiting  out  In  the  waiting  room  so  long. 
Their  charts  are  mixed  up;  the  doctor  will 
not  see  these  patients  until  that  chart  Is 
processed.  For  the  time  we  have  Is  from  4 
to  15  minutes  fixing  the  chart  for  the  doctor. 
Now  we  may  wonder  why  the  processing  of 
these  charts  is  so  important  but  you  will  find 
if  the  chart  is  not  processed  the  doctor  wUl 
not  see  that  patient.  He  wants  to  know  what 
the  patient's  problem  is  and  everything  bo 
if  X-rays  are  needed  or  something  like  this  he 
can  order  it.  Nothing  Is  done  without  the 
doctor's  order.  So  you  see  everything  falls 
back  to  the  charts.  If  we  had  an  out-patient 
clerk  she  could  understand  the  problem  be- 
fore It  got  to  the  nurse  in  the  clinic;  there- 
fore she  could  be  In  direct  contact  and  know 
what  the  patient  wants  before  the  chart  ever 
gets  down  to  the  nurses  station  and  so  the 
patient  would  not  have  to  wait  as  long  as 
he  has  to  at  the  present.  These  patients  wait 
sometimes  from  8:00  A.M.  until  3:30  VM. 
because  a  chart  has  been  lost. 

The  CHR  is  doing  a  great  Job  and  for  the 
time  they  have  to  do  it  in  and  the  miles  they 
have  to  travel.  We  lost  a  CHR  member  three 
weeks  ago  in  a  car  wreck. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  I'd  like  to  call  now  on 
Naomi  Tomashsah  of  Taxon,  Oklahoma. 

Naomi  Tomashsah.  Senator  Fred  Harris 
and  my  Indian  people,  I'm  happy  to  be  here 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Haskell  needy.  I  am 
a  mother  of  a  handicapped  child  and  I  see 
many  other  mothers  with  their  handicapped 
children.  My  daughter  wUl  be  22  years  old 
this  November  23  and  she's  had  21  surgeries 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  has  brought  to  the  hospital 
through  the  OIO  to  be  fitted  with  shoes;  you 
look  at  her  now  she  does  not  have  any  feeling 
from  the  waist  down. 

I  had  a  little  run  in  at  the  Indian  hospital 
because  they  would  not  let  me  see  our  spe- 
cialist, Dr,  Shore.  Through  the  OIO  I  have 
her  in  the  University  Hospital  and  we  have 
our  specialist.  Maybe  It's  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  funds  for  these  spe- 
cial treatments. 

I  look  upon  my  elder  people  and  I  see  them 
Bitting  up  at  the  clinic  the  early  part  of  the 
day  till  late  in  the  evening  as  the  ladles  pile 
up  the  charts  instead  of  rotating  them.  That 
is  my  testimony  that  our  hospitals  does  need 
more  money  and  more  help. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you.  I  have  a  Sylvia  Walcz\ik. 

Stlvia  Walczitk.  I  guess  Senator  Harris  is 
just  about  convinced  about  our  inadequacy 
of  Indian  health.  I  hope  all  the  Senators  In 
Washington  realizes  that  after  this  meeting. 

I  have  a  mother  84  years  old  and  she  was 
going  blind.  She  is  blind  in  one  eye  and  Is 
going  blind  in  the  other.  I  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  Health  Depart- 
ment. I  live  here  in  Oklahoma  City  and  my 
mother  lives  in  Johnson  County  in  the 
Tishomingo,  Oklahoma  area  so  the  director 
here  advised  me  to  put  her  through  the  In- 
dian Health  Department  there  and  they 
would  take  care  of  her.  Well  I  did  and  after 
1  had  already;  well  first  let  me  say  this.  The 
director  here  told  me  she  could  have  the  work 
done  in  any  hospital  she  wanted  to  Ijecause 
I  particularly  asked  if  I  could  bring  her  here 


because  I  wanted  to  take  care  of  her  and  I 
couldn't  be  going  down  there.  He  assured  me 
that  she  could  so  I  made  this  appointment. 
She  had  an  appointment  made  at  the  Tis- 
homingo clinic,  an  Ada  doctor;  well  be 
couldn't  do  the  Job  because  he  bad  to  have 
a  transplant.  Then  I  brought  her  up  here 
since  they  told  me  she  could  have  the  work 
done  anywhere  she  wanted  to.  I  brought  her 
here  to  Oklahoma  City  to  Dr.  Acres  and  I 
paid  $25.00  for  this  examination  so  he  in 
turn  sent  her  to  another  specialist  and  he 
is  the  doctor  that  operated  on  her  eyes.  Hia 
name  Is  Dr.  Munsler.  Well  after  I  had  made 
all  the  arrangements  and  the  appointment 
and  waiting  and  everything  I  went  back  and 
talked  to  the  director  here  and  then  they 
start  hum-hawing  around  about  this  and  I 
felt  like  they  were  going  to  turn  me  down 
and  they  did. 

They  told  me  to  go  back  to  Tlshimingo 
area.  I  did  all  of  this  by  phone  because  I 
couldn't  go  back  and  forth  down  there  all 
the  time.  They  told  me  then  they  would 
write  a  letter.  They  wrote  to  Dr.  Munsler  and 
told  him  if  she  had  insurance  it  would  be 
much  easier  for  them  to  pay  him  because  it 
would  pay  the  most  of  it  and  they  would 
Just  have  to  pay  the  balance.  She  has  the 
hospital  bill  taken  care  of  which  the  balance 
was  only  $52.00  and  the  Indian  Health  De- 
partment wouldn't  pay  It  so  I  had  to.  I  had 
$850  to  pay  the  doctor  bill  and  I've  paid 
$450.00.  So  that  makes  $502  so  far  that  I  have 
paid  and  I  have  a  balance  of  $400  of  the 
doctor  bill  plus  prescription  glasses  that  she 
is  getting  next  week  and  I  don't  know  how 
much  that  will  be  but  when  Dr.  Munsler 
got  this  letter  he  asked  if  I  still  wanted  her 
on  the  waiting  list  and  I  told  him  Just  to 
cover  my  face  I  wasn't  going  to  be  ashamed 
and  I  wasn't  going  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
people  so  keep  her  on  the  waiting  list.  I 
would  pay  it  if  I  had  to  go  out  and  work, 
which  I  am  going  to  have  to.  I  had  to  bor- 
row a  thousand  dollars  to  take  care  of  this 
and  so  now  I  only  have  $98  left  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  her  glasses  are  going  to 
cost,  but  I  will  next  week.  All  of  this  is  In- 
adequacy, facilities,  medicine,  whatever  we 
need  we  just  dont  have  It.  I  think  It's  about 
time  we  all  get  together  and  do  something 
about  it  and  this  Is  our  opportunity. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  that  I  have 
never  bad  to  tise  Indian  Health  service.  I 
tried  to  onoe  in  the  early  60's  in  Tallblna, 
Oklahoma,  and  they  told  me  I  had  no  claim 
to  Indian  rights  because  I  lost  all  of  my 
Indian  rights  and  I  wasn't  an  Indian  any 
longer  because  I  was  married  to  a  white  man. 
So  ever  since  then  I've  been  fighting  for 
myself  and  taking  care  of  myself  but  my 
mother  lives  In  a  rural  area  and  she  is  84 
years  old  and  can't  get  out  and  work  to  pay 
for  her  medicine  or  assistance  or  anything 
and  I  think  it's  a  shame.  I  also  think  this 
health  director  should  have  explained  it  to 
me  better  so  I  would  have  known  and  ex- 
pected something. 

I  feel  like  whatever  I  can  do  to  help,  well 
I  do  realize  that  there  are  people  who  really 
do  need  help. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  now  we're 
going  to  have  to  close  up,  but  I  want  to  hear 
also  from  Rosemary  Nlmsey.  Is  she  here? 

Rosemary  Nimset.  I  think  everything  I 
have  to  say  lias  already  been  said. 

I'm  a  representative  with  Zadoka.  I  have 
quite  a  few  things  about  the  medical  serv- 
ice provided  for  Indian  people  from  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  my  experience  with  the  dentists  at 
Lawton,  Shawnee  and  Anadarko.  I  went  to 
Anadarko  Clinic  to  have  one  tooth  pulled. 
The  doctor  wound  up  pulling  three  teeth 
and  advised  me  to  come  back  and  have  all 
my  lower  teeth  pulled  and  a  plate  made. 
However,  my  car  broke  down  when  I  was 


supposed  to  go  back  and  when  I  tried  to 
have  a  new  appointment,  they  told  me  I 
wasnt  eligible  because  I  didnt  keep  my  ap- 
pointment. 

Another  time,  I  took  my  daughters  down 
to  Anadarko  to  have  their  teeth  worked  on 
and  the  dentist  dropped  an  Instrument  down 
my  second  oldest  daughter's  throat.  He  told 
my  girl  to  go  ahead  and  swallow  it,  even 
though  she  was  choking.  She  swallowed  It 
and  was  ok,  but  the  dentist  said  for  me  to 
check  her  stool  and  find  the  Instrument  and 
bring  it  back,  since  it  cost  a  lot  of  money 
and  it  would  take  at  least  six  months  to 
order  another  instrument. 

Another  thing  too.  the  dentists  say  they 
aren't  authorized  to  use  braces  to  fix  crooked 
teeth.  They  can  only  pull  or  fill  teeth.  They 
also  say  they  can't  make  false  teeth  anymore. 
We  need  braces  for  our  children's  teeth. 

There  is  also  a  waiting  list  of  eight  months 
to  one  year  for  dental  appointments.  If  you 
miss  your  appointment  you  have  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  list  and  wait  another  8 
months. 

I  want  to  mention  also  that  you  cannot  get 
into  see  a  doctor  for  sometimes  4  hours  or 
more.  When  you  go  in  you  have  to  sign  a 
register  before  10:00  or  you  will  have  to  go 
home  and  come  back  the  next  day.  For  me  or 
anyone  in  Oklahoma  City,  to  travel  that 
far  and  \x  told  to  come  back  the  next  day  is 
a  hardship. 

Also,  If  you  are  waiting  at  5:00  to  see  the 
doctor,  he  won't  stay  after  5 :00  and  you  have 
to  go  home  and  come  back  again  the  next 
day.  On  days  when  they  are  Just  working 
with  pre-natal  or  diabetics  you  can't  see  the 
doctor  even  if  it  is  an  «nergency.  They  tell 
you  to  come  back. 

You  are  also  sent  home  if  they  dont  think 
you  are  sick  enough.  I  know  of  people  who 
have  been  sent  home  because  they  said 
there  weren't  any  beds  and  yet  the  maternity 
wards  were  full  of  unused  beds. 

My  sister.  Barbara  Yeahque,  was  turned 
down  for  glasses  and  told  that  urban  people 
weren't  eligible.  A  lot  of  the  school  children 
in  Oklahoma  City  need  glasses  but  can't  get 
them,  because  the  hospitals  at  Lawton  and 
Shawnee  take  the  local  Indian  children  first 
and  can't  work  the  urban  Indian  children 
in  or  so  they  say. 

With  almost  30,000  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
City,  It  seems  that  we  could  have  at  least  a 
small  clinic  here  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  go 
so  far.  When  anyone  here  gets  real  sick  and 
it  is  an  emergency,  we  have  to  go  to  Shawnee 
or  Lawton,  t>ecaiise  we  can't  get  into  the  hos- 
pitals here  in  the  city.  We  have  to  have  auth- 
orization from  Shawnee  or  Lawton  before 
they  will  let  us  in  and  that  takes  too  much 
time. 

One  time,  I  was  hemorrhaging  and  my  htis- 
band  had  to  take  me  all  the  way  to  Shawnee. 
We  got  there  at  8:00,  but  it  was  2:00  before 
the  doctor  saw  me. 

A  lot  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  these 
hospitals  don't  like  Indians  and  you  can  tell 
it  by  the  way  they  treat  us. 

My  sister  was  authorized  by  a  doctor  at 
Shawnee  to  go  to  the  University  Hospital  and 
they  sent  her  to  McBrlde  Hospital.  The  hos- 
pital sent  her  a  bill  so  she  called  ShawnM 
and  they  said  they  would  not  pay  it. 

I  had  an  ear  infection  that  has  cost  me 
the  loss  of  hearing  in  one  ear.  The  doctor  at 
Shawnee  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  an  ear 
specialist  in  Oklahoma  City  the  next  day. 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  would  pay  for 
it.  But  the  doctor  in  Oklahoma  City  said  I 
couldn't  be  admitted  the  next  day.  when  I 
told  the  doctor  at  Shawnee,  he  said  that 
they  would  have  to  send  the  money  back  to 
Washington  if  I  didn't  get  Into  the  hospital 
that  day.  I  didn't  get  in,  »«o  I  finaUy  had  to 
have  my  ear  drum  taken  out  and  I  dont 
know  if  my  hospital  bill  of  $1,000  has  been 
paid  yet. 

The  facllltlea  at  the  Indian  bospltala  an 
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not  up-to-<late  and  they  dont  bare  tb«  best 
m«<llcln«  or  tbe  b«6t  doctors.  A  lot  of  th« 
doctors  MpecUUy  tb«  odm  contracted  to 
work  two  or  tbree  boiirs  a  day  at  the  Indian 
hospitals,  don't  like  Indiana  and  dont  atay 
up  on  all  the  new  medicine. 

One  family  I  know  of  told  me  their  boy 
broke  bis  arm  and  It  waa  not  set  properly. 
Now  It  Is  growing  crooked.  The  doctot  at 
Lawton  said  that  they  didn't  have  the  facU- 
Itlea  at  the  hospital  to  reset  It.  It  has  teen 
a  year  now  and  It  la  still  crooked. 

Some  things  I  want  to  emphasize  ar«: 

(1)  There  arent  enough  doctors  fop  all 
the  patients  and  there  aren't  very  many  |ood 
doctors  In  the  Indian  hospitals.  We  aeed 
specialists.  I 

(a)  Another  thing  about  doctors:  You 
may  go  down  to  the  doctor  one  week  and 
the  next  week  you  will  get  a  dlSerent  doctor 
and  the  third  time  still  a  dlSerent  doctor. 
They  do  not  consult  each  other  about  tfcelr 
patients  because  they  are  too  busy.  I,  piy- 
self  was  given  three  different  type  birth 
control  devices  by  the  doctors  at  Shawnee 
within  the  one  month  time.  When  I  took 
the  prescriptions  to  the  pharmacists  I  ^old 
him  I  had  been  to  three  different  dodtors 
and  I  hoped  that  be  didn't  think  I  was  aj  sex 
maniac. 

(3)  If  you  get  sick  at  night,  they  won'l 
you  in,  because  they  don't  have  a  docto^ 
duty.  They  make  you  wait  until  the 
morning  no  matter  how  sick  you  are.  I  tK 
this  Is  unfair  to  urban  Indians  that  the  tios- 
pltals  are  all  located  In  rural  areas  and  tliere 
aren't  any  clinics  here  In  Oklahoma  Citr^ 

My  husband  spent  two  weeks  In  the  hos- 
pital at  Lawton  for  a  sprained  ankle.  I  Was 
left  here  In  Oklahoma  City  trying  to  ^eed 
my  family  and  with  no  money  coming'  In. 
My  husband  tried  to  get  released  and  c<>me 
home,  but  they  wouldn't  release  htm.  ijhey 
said  they  would  have  to  give  him  some  n^ore 
tests.  Finally,  he  Just  got  up  and  walked  f)ut. 
Then  the  hospital  told  him  that  he  could 
not  get  re-admltted  ever  again. 

I  t.hinfc  that  there  Is  a  lot  wrong  at  jthe 
Public  Health  Service  Hoepltaia  and  cUtilcs 
and  It  la  about  time  something  la  done.   ; 

Thank  you  very  much.  I 

Senator  Haxxis.  Thank  you  very  mach. 
Mrs.  Harry  Tomemah  did  you  want  to  I  say 
something,  then  well  have  to  wind  up.  I 
have  to  go  to  Altus  and  you  all  have  to  go 
places. 

Mrs.  Harbt  Tomxmah.  Save  the  beet  for;  the 
last.  I'm  from  Lawton,  Oklahoma  and  I'm 
on  Major  Wayne  OUleys  Committee  for  the 
aged  and  we  were  In  a  conference  yesterday. 
There  were  15  counties  represented  up  to 
Ponca  City.  Woodward  down  to  the  Bed 
River,  Brian  and  Duncan.  I  sat  there  all  day 
long  waiting  to  say  my  piece  and  what  I 
wanted  to  say  la  that  we  need  some  klnfl  of 
heme  for  our  elderly  Indian  people.  I'm  tell- 
ing Senator  Harris  that  now  all  these  rec- 
ommendations will  be  compiled  and  taiken 
to  the  White  House  Conference  In  Novem- 
ber and  we're  asking  that  these  funds  be 
foderr"v  funded  for  our  Indian  peopU  so 
that  .  can  have  some  kind  of  home  for  our 
Indian  people  to  go  to.  They  asked  whtit  Is 
aged  and  someone  said  scmeone  10  years 
older  than  you  and  that  la  what  I'm  worried 
about.  I'm  not  old  yet  but  I'm  getting  t|iere 
and  we  need  some  place  to  keep  our  I^ 
ones. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Hasxis.  Well  close  now  but  I  |ust 
want  to  say  again  how  much  I  appreciate 
everybody  who  has  been  here  and  those  that 
have  testified  and  the  ones  that  have  been 
here  as  siiectators.  We've  doctmiented  jthe 
scandalous  deficiencies  In  Indian  Healtb-  I 
hope  I  can  express  that  outrage  when  I  ap- 
pear before  the  Appropriation  Conunlttee 
this  coming  Monday  and  the  Senate  In  the 
daya  ahead. 


Idred 


WINDDP  OF  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 
COSTLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
Is  ripe  to  discuss  old  military  policies 
which  have  not  been  kept  up  to  date 
and  force  levels  which  do  not  reflect 
reality.  The  current  debate  over  NATO 
is  a  case  in  point;  another  is  our  South- 
em  Command.  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  re- 
porting from  Panama,  writes  that  "as 
a  practical  matter,  Southern  Command 
is  a  paper  organization,  top-heavy  with 
rank  and  lacking  tactical  imits."  I  agree 
with  this  analysis,  and  endorse  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Command  is  too  costly,  too 
top-heavy  with  retiring  brass,  and  too 
much  of  a  showpiece  representing  a  by- 
gone era,  rather  than  a  necessary  and  ef- 
fective part  of  our  hemispheric  defense 
system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
O'Leary 's  story  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  12  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrriD  States  Weichdjo  Windup  of 
Costly  Command 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Panama. — The  imminent  retirement  of 
Gen.  George  R.  Mather  may  prompt  a  deci- 
sion m  Washington  to  abolish  the  Southern 
Command  as  a  separate  area  headquarters 
for  U.S.  military  forces  in  Latin  America. 

As  a  practical  matter.  Southern  Command 
is  a  paper  organization,  top-heavy  with  rank 
and  lacking  tactical  units. 

CINCSOtJTH,  as  it  is  called,  has  14  flag 
officers  in  the  general  and  admiral  grades  and 
a  headquarters  staff  of  about  700  men  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Its  "field  forces"  consist  of  about 
350  officers  and  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Marines  serving  In  17  Latin  coun- 
tries as  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Groups. 

Some  critics  long  have  sought  elimina- 
tion of  the  entire  Joint  command  and  others 
have  limited  themselves  to  advocating  era- 
sure from  the  books  of  the  costly  headquart- 
ers at  Quarry  Heights  without  molesting  the 
"mllgroups." 

Defenders  of  CINCSOUTH  say  It  Is  desir- 
able to  keep  it  In  existence  as  a  prestige  mat- 
ter, as  a  stand-by  command  in  event  of  some 
military  need  and  because  the  Latin  coun- 
tries want  the  area  command  to  remain. 

COST   18    FACTOR 

No  matter  who  is  right,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining 14  generals  and  admirals  In  the 
proper  manner  with  staffs,  aides,  drivers, 
quarters  and  air  transportation  may  be  the 
deciding  factor  when  the  White  House  makes 
up  its  mind. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  having  some 
U.S.  military  presence  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  of  how  to  do  what  Is  necessary 
and  desirable  within  reasonable  cost  and  In 
terms  of  the  low  profile  President  Nixon 
espouses. 

Even  assuming  It  is  wise  and  useful  to  keep 
mllgroups  in  Latin  America  for  goodwill, 
liaison,  minor  procurement  and  intelligence, 
it  is  questioned  whether  the  U.S.  needs  to 
keep  14  fiag  officers  In  the  area  or  a  bead- 
quarters  in  Panama  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
command  to  Washington. 

CINCSOUTH  has  10  generals  and  admirals 
In  the  Canal  Zone  alone.  There  are  three 
major  generals  and  one  brigadier  general  In 
military  missions  subject  to  the  area  com- 
mand. Since  these  officers  have  no  troops, 
combat  planes  or  naval  vessels  assigned  to 
them  and  since  the  United  States  presently 
sells  little  military  equipment  and  gives  away 


none  to  Latin  America,  critics  consider  the 
flame  Is  not  worth  the  candle. 

NTW    FLOW    POSSIBLB 

It  Is  possible  that  the  winding  down  of 
the  Vietnam  war  may  produce  new  flows  of 
arms  to  Latin  America.  Certainly  many  Latin 
nations  have  demonstrated  that  they  will  buy 
arms  elsewhere  if  they  cannot  get  them  from 
the  U.S.  But  this  has  not  happened  yet  and 
It  may  never  happen. 

What  of  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  of  the  hemisphere  In  general?  CINC- 
SOUTH has  no  role  In  the  canal  defense.  The 
small  infantry  units  in  the  Canal  Zone  do 
not  need  a  Joint  Staff  to  supervise  them 
and  the  brigade  would  not  be  affected  by 
departure  of  the  Southern  Command.  Air 
defense  is  handled  by  Strike  Command  In 
the  U.S.  and  there  are  no  combat  aircraft 
stationed  In  Panama.  The  Navy  command 
for  defense  of  the  region  Is  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Similarly  the  training  centers  for  Latin 
officers  and  men  would  not  be  affected  by 
terminating  the  role  of  the  CINCSOUTH 
staff.  These  could  continue  functioning  with- 
out the  generals  and  admirals  and  so  could 
the  procedure  of  sending  Latin  officers  to 
school  In  the  United  States. 

The  armed  forces  have  waged  a  strong  bat- 
tle to  keep  their  Southern  Command  head- 
quarters Intact  and  have  cut  the  mllgroups 
to  half  the  strength  of  three  years  ago.  But 
it  now  appears  that  even  though  some  of 
the  structure  may  remain,  the  un wieldly  head 
Is  doomed  to  go  for  much  the  same  reasons 
that  the  cavalry  finally  got  rid  of  horses. 


AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  SUPPORTS  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  The 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Treaties  has  worked  long 
and  hard  in  the  fight  to  get  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  United  Nations  hu- 
man rights  and  genocide  treaties.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  working  with  and  sup- 
ported by  such  a  fine  organization.  Betty 
Kaye  Taylor,  executive  secretary  of  the 
committee,  wrote  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine on  Sunday,  May  2,  supporting  my 
efforts  to  get  this  country  to  ratify  these 
vital  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  and  a  correction, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

An  Hoc  CoMMrrm  on  the  Human 
Rights  and  OsNocmE  Treaties, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  May  11. 1971. 
Senator  William  Pboxmibe, 
WasMnffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
yova  letter  of  May  7th  indicating  that  Martin 
H.  Webster's  letter  about  the  Beverly  Hills 
Bar  Association  plebiscite  had  been  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  I  was,  of  course, 
delighted  to  see  this. 

I  trust  that  you've  already  seen  my  letter 
In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  Section  of 
May  2nd  applauding  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  regret  that  the 
Times  failed  to  correct  the  figure  I  submitted 
on  the  number  of  times  you  had  spoken  on 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions.  I  called  In  a 
correction  as  soon  as  this  mistake  was 
brought  to  my  attention  but  the  Times  failed 
to  take  note  of  It.  I  hope  we  get  the  Treaty 
ratified  before  this  "erratum"  becomes  fact. 
Sincerely, 

Bettt  Kate  Tatlor, 
Executive  Secretary. 


May  17,  1971 
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Re:   PBOXMISE'S  STTTBaOKNNESS 


To  THE  E^ditor: 

John  Berber's  fine  article  on  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  ("What  Makes  Proxmire  Run," 
April  4)  failed  to  mention  one  other  out- 
standing example  of  the  Senator's  reliance 
"on  the  power  of  argument." 

On  Jan.  11,  1967,  Senator  Proxmire  served 
notice  that  he  would  remind  the  Senate 
d&ily  of  Its  failure  to  approve  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  several  U.N.  human-rights  treaties, 
notably  the  Genocide  Convention.  Since 
making  that  pledge,  he  has  spoken  5,520 
times.  And  now.  after  20  years  of  delay,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  recently 
to  send  the  Genocide  Treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  consent  to  ratify. 

"More  obdurate,  more  obstinate,  more 
stubborn" — yes!  And  right  on! 

Bettt  Kate  Taylor, 

Executive  Secretary. 


ATOM  TESTS  NOW  IDENTIFIABLE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  scien- 
tists can  now  discriminate  between 
earthquakes  and  the  smallest  nuclear 
tests  conducted  underground  by  the  two 
super  nuclear  powers,  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  This  important  break- 
through was  discussed  last  summer  in  a 
special  meeting  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass. 

Identifying  atomic  tests  removes  one 
of  the  last  obstacles  to  a  ban  on  under- 
ground testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
might  very  well  lead  to  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I  have  always 
favored  such  a  treaty,  but  only  when 
competent  scientific  opinion  held  that 
underground  explosions  could  be  identi- 
fied. With  that  possibility  now  here,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  take  the  lead  toward  negotiating  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  Such  a  treaty 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  people  of  America 
and  of  Russia  as  well  &s  all  of  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  New 
York  Times  news  story  on  this  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cask  Cnxs  Gains  in  Test  Detection 
(By  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washington,  May  6. — Senator  Clifford  P. 
Case  said  today  that  scientists  had  made  so 
much  progress  In  distinguishing  earthquakes 
from  underground  atomic  explosions  that  It 
should  now  be  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  Into  a  treaty  prohibiting  all  nuclear 
tests. 

As  the  basis  for  his  contention,  the  New 
Jersey  Republican  cited  unpublished  conclu- 
sions reached  by  seismic  exp>erts  at  a  confer- 
ence last  summer  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
sponsored  by  the  Defense  Department. 

The  conference,  according  to  a  summary 
made  public  by  the  Senator,  concluded  that 
the  ability  to  identify  seismic  disturbances 
bad  been  tremendously  Increased  as  a  result 
of  research  during  the  nine  years  since  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  implication  he  drew  from  these  con- 
clusions was  that  the  problem  of  monitoring 
underground  nuclear  tests  had  been  solved 
to  the  point  where  the  United  States  ootild 
consider  entering  into  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

Because  of  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  inspec- 
tion required  to  check  on  underground  ex- 
plosions, the  1963  test  ban  treaty  excluded 


underground  tests  and  waa  limited  to  ex- 
plosions In  the  atmosphere.  In  space  or  un- 
der water. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reported  Improvement 
In  detection  and  Identlflcatlon,  Senator  Case 
concluded  that  it  should  now  be  possible  to 
monitor  a  ban  on  underground  tests  with 
two  or  three  on-site  Inspections  a  year. 

This,  he  noted,  was  the  nimiber  offered 
at  one  point  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ne- 
gotiations m  1962.  The  offer  was  rejected  by 
the  United  States,  which,  on  the  ratio  of 
one  inspection  for  every  10  unidentified  seis- 
mic events,  demanded  seven  on-site  Inspec- 
tions a  year. 

After  the  American  rejection,  the  Soviet 
Union  withdrew  Its  offer.  In  recent  years 
Moscow  has  taken  the  position  that  seismic 
advances  now  permit  an  underground  test 
ban  to  be  monitored  wholly  through  national 
detection  systems  operated  by  each  country. 

The  Nixon  Administration  continues  to 
hold  to  the  position  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  that  on-site  in- 
spection is  still  necessary. 

An  official  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  said  that  there  was  "gen- 
eral agreement"  that  there  had  been  "sub- 
stantial improvement"  In  seismic  detection 
but  not  enough  to  warrant  a  change  In  the 
American  position. 

Congressional  pressure,  however,  now  seems 
to  be  mounting  on  the  Administration  to  re- 
examine the  long  dormant  issue,  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  overshadowed  by  a  pre- 
occupation within  the  Government  with  the 
strategic-arms  limitation  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

At  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
coming  under  similar  pressures  from  the 
nonaligned  states  to  re-examine  their  posi- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty. 

The  Case  statement  coincided  with  aa 
announcement  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle  of  Maine  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  would 
hold  hearings  on  various  possible  arms  con- 
trol steps,  including  a  comprehensive  teet- 
ban  treaty.  Senator  Muskle  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  Senator  Case  is 
the  ranking  Republican. 

first  details  on  conference 

Senator  Case's  statement  provided  the  first 
detailed  disclosure  of  the  results  of  the 
Woods  Hole  conference,  called  by  the  Penta- 
gon's Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  to 
review  progress  made  in  the  seismic  research 
program  known  as  Project  Vela.  About  $300- 
mllllon  has  been  spent  on  the  project  since 
it  was  set  up  in  1963. 

Senator  Case  said  that  "authoritative  re- 
ports" he  had  received  about  the  seven -day 
conference  "indicate  that  our  capacity  to 
distinguish  between  earthquakes  and  nu- 
clear explosions  has  Improved  10-fold  since 
1963." 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  explore 
"whether  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty 
may  now  be  possible." 

According  to  Senator  Case,  the  Woods  Hole 
conference  concluded  that  the  annual  num- 
ber of  unidentifiable  seismic  disturbances 
in  the  Soviet  Union  above  4.0  on  the  Richter 
earthquake  scale  has  been  reduced  from 
about  75  in  1963  to  25  now. 

A  nuclear  explosion  producing  4.0  on  the 
Richter  scale  corresponds  to  an  explosion 
of  one  or  two  kllotons,  equal  to  that  of  1,(K>0 
to  2,000  tons  of  TNT,  in  granite. 

In  dry,  porous  soil,  which  tends  to  muffle 
the  shock  waves,  4.0  on  the  Richter  scale 
would  correspond  to  a  20-kUoton  explosion — 
the  size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

But  a  summary  of  the  Woods  Hole  con- 
ference presented  to  Senator  Case  pointed 
out  that  such  desert-like  soil  "to  the  depth 
AThlch  Is  necessary,  is  rare  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  such  testing  would  be  very  vul- 


nerable to  observation  by  otber  InteUigence 
means  at  our  disposal." 

The  Administration's  sensitivity  In  public 
discussion  of  advances  in  seismic  research 
was  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Penta- 
gon, according  to  Senator  Case,  "ripped  out" 
a  section  summarizing  the  findings  on  the 
Woods  Hole  conference  from  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senator. 

As  a  result,  Senator  Case  said,  he  turned 
to  "nationally  recognized  authorities,"  many 
of  whom  participated  in  the  conference,  for 
a  summary  of  the  findings. 

In  their  summary,  they  said,  "The  essence 
of  these  findings  is  that  there  are  two  signifi- 
cant developments  which  make  It  much  more 
feasible  to  distinguish  between  seismic  dis- 
turbances caused  by  earthquakes  and  those 
caused  by  nuclear  explosions. 

"One  of  the  developments  noted  was  that 
new  technology  has  revealed  that  explosions 
cause  much  smaller  waves  In  the  earth's 
crust  than  do  earthquakes.  A  complemen- 
tary and  equally  important  finding  is  the 
abUlty  to  detect  smaller  seismic  disturbances 
than  had  heretofore  been  possible." 


THE  WHALING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple today  believe  that  the  whaling  busi- 
ness disappeared  with  the  sailing  ship. 
This  view  is  entirely  wrong  and  imfortu- 
nately  is  a  tragic  misconception.  The 
whaling  industry  has  continued  at  such 
a  pace  that  whales  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  some  period  of  time,  an  endan- 
gered species. 

During  the  1960's  the  total  number  of 
whales  killed  was  the  greatest  10-year 
kill  ever  made.  In  1933  almost  29,000 
whales  were  killed,  yielding  2.606,201 
barrels  of  oil.  In  1966  almost  58,000 
whales  were  killed,  yielding  1,546,904  bar- 
rels of  oil.  While  almost  twice  as  many 
whales  were  killed  in  1966  as  in  1933, 
only  half  as  much  oil  was  gathered,  which 
obviously  means  that  whale  hunters  are 
killing  smaller  whales  in  larger  numbers. 

Scientists  have  predicted  that  main 
herds  of  whales  have  been  brought  to 
near  extinction  in  the  Antarctic.  They 
have  further  predicted  that  if  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  whaling  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Antarctic  between  1962  and 
1967,  the  industry  could  have  been  har- 
vesting the  maximum  sustainable  yield 
from  1967  onward.  But  a  moratorium  was 
not  established  and  it  is  now  estimated 
that  it  will  take  50  to  100  years  to  bring 
back  the  Antarctic  whale  stocks  to  the 
same  size  that  they  might  have  reached 
between  1962  and  1967. 

In  March  of  this  year  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce  Maurice  Stans  announced 
that  he  had  ordered  an  end  to  American 
participation  in  the  destruction  of  the 
great  mammals.  However,  despite  the 
general  recognition  that  all  species  of 
whales  are  endangered.  Secretary  Stans 
has  now  backtracked  and  issued  a  license 
to  Del-Monte  Pishing  Co.  of  Richmond, 
a  California  firm,  permitting  the  firm  to 
engage  in  the  6-month  season  on  fin- 
back whales  and  the  8-month  season  on 
Sei  and  Sperm  whales.  The  season  be- 
gan on  April  1. 

This  Is  indeed  a  disappointing  develop- 
ment and  I  believe  places  in  question  the 
ability  of  this  administration  to  handle 
the  discretionary  ix)wers  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act. 

On  March  23  I  Introduced  8.  1315,  a 
bill  that  would  prohibit  Americans  kill- 
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ing  ocean  mammals.  Including  se^, 
walrus,  polar  bears,  as  well  as  wha(es. 
Even  though  the  total  U.S.  kill  of  whiles 
In  1970  came  to  only  125.  the  Unflted 
States  lost  the  opportimlty  this  yeai  to 
lead  all  other  nations  in  stopping  the 
killing  of  this  endangered  species.  Other 
countries  killed  over  20.000  whales  in 
1970  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  pro- 
tection of  whales  cannot  be  achieved 
imilaterally,  and  that  Russia,  Japan, 
and  Norway,  the  major  whalers,  niust 
join  in  the  endeavor.  My  bill  attempts 
to  reach  this  problem  by  requiring  the 
State  Department  to  Initiate  an  Intier- 
national  treaty  halting  the  slaughter)  of 
ocean  mammals.  Also  my  bill  would  hielp 
to  remove  the  economic  Incentive  for 
these  other  countries  to  continue  the 
needless  slaughter  of  ocean  mammals)  by 
banning  the  importation  of  all  products 
of  these  animals. 

Last  month  while  in  Eastern  Europe 
meeting  with  ofBclals  on  East-'W^t 
trade,  I  met  with  high  ranking  Russian 
ofiBcials  in  the  Ministry  of  Fisheries  on 
the  problems  associated  with  the  killing 
of  ocean  mammals  and  the  proposals  In 
my  bill.  They  agreed  that  public  opinion 
requires  more  effective  measiires  agaitist 
taking  ocean  mammals.  They  also  In- 
formed me  that  their  ideas  and  the  Idfeas 
In  my  bill  had  much  In  common;  how- 
ever, they  were  insistent  that  any  meas- 
ure in  this  area  must  have  the  adherence 
of  all  concerned  nations.  The  Russians 
have  taken  the  lead  in  protecting  the 
polar  bear  since  1956.  ] 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  Imite- 
dlate  hearings  be  held  on  S.  1315,  whkch 
is  cosponsored  by  24  other  Senators  4hd 
which  has  been  introduced  In  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Davto  Pryor,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  and 
Is  cosponsored  by  20  House  Members. 
Stronger  action  than  that  taken  by  Sec- 
retary Stans  Is  certainly  called  for,  In 
view  of  the  growing  threat  of  extinction 
of  all  ocean  mammals. 


THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13,  Robert  Shaplen,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  perceptive  observers  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Be- 
cause I  agree  completely  with  Mr.  Shap- 
len that  "the  Vietnam  war,  always  essen- 
tially a  political  one.  Is  rapidly  becoming 
more  political";  that  "we  do  not  under- 
stand much  about  the  Vietnamese" ;  and 
that  we  should  stay  out  of  the  process  of 
accommodation  through  which  the  Viet- 
namese must  work  out  their  political  4lf- 
ferences,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
creating  a  congressional  commlssioni  to 
implement  a  policy  of  strict  U.S.  neu- 
trality in  the  coming  South  Vietnamese 
elections. 

The  piupose  of  this  commission  is  lot 
to  tell  the  South  Vietnamese  how  to  i  un 
their  elections,  but  to  keep  lis  out  of  those 
elections.  Mr.  Shaplen  has  pointed  out 
that  many  South  Vietnamese  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  backing  the  Thieu 
government  "to  the  hilt."  Unless  we  &ct 
to  dlapel  that  impression,  we  will  otice 
again  have  Interfered  with  a  political 
event  tliat  is  best  left  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves. 


I  find  Mr.  Shaplen's  testimony  to  be  a 
most  constructive  addition  to  the  debate 
over  the  future  course  of  our  Indochina 
policy,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Rob^t  Shaplen.  Before  the 

Senate  Committze  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Mat  13.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  Invitation 
to  testify  at  these  hearings.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  The  New  Yorker  staff  since  1952 
and  the  Par  Eastern  correspondent  of  the 
magazine  for  the  past  nine  years,  but  I  am 
appearing  here  today  on  a  private  basis.  My 
experience  in  China  and  Southeast  Asia 
dates  back  to  1946.  My  first  visit  to  South 
Vietnam  was  In  June  1946.  I  was  there  most 
recently,  and  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In 
March  and  AprU  of  this  year.  I  am  the  author 
of  The  Lost  Revolution.  Time  out  of  Hand, 
and  The  Road  From  War. 

I  shall  address  myaelt  first  to  the  Vietnam 
war,  specifically  to  the  subject  of  these  hear- 
ings— how  to  end  It — and  then  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Southeast  Asia  In  general.  Ending 
the  war  as  soon  as  possible  is  only  a  neces- 
sary first  step  to  dealing  with  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  re-formulatlng  our  whole  foreign 
policy-making  process,  not  only  with  regard 
to  Asia  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  weU. 

My  own  position  on  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  as  foUows:  I  believed  in  the  original 
Vietnam  commitment,  and  while  I  think  we 
have  made  many  disastrous  mistakes  since 
we  became  involved  in  that  area — going  back 
to  1945-46  but  particularly  since  1954 — I  still 
feel  we  had  a  legitimate  Initial  political  con- 
cern. But  that  concern  should  have  been 
limited,  in  its  expression  and  Implementa- 
tion, to  a  military  assistance  and  advisory 
program,  stressing  unconventional  rather 
than  conventional  warfare  methods,  and  to 
programs  of  economic  and  social  aid.  The 
continuation  of  these  programs,  collectively, 
should  have  been  predicated  on  the  amount 
and  substance  of  political  and  social  reform 
the  Vietnamese  undertook.  Unfortunately, 
we  set  no  such  standards  and  went  ahead 
anyway,  and  once  Involved  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  becoming  more  Involved.  Hindsight 
criticism  is  easy,  but  this  was  oxir  first  big 
mistake. 

I  was  against  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  overcommitment  of  American 
forces  in  the  South.  It  Is  probably  true,  how- 
ever, that  had  It  not  been  for  the  number  of 
American  troojjs  In  the  country  In  1965  and 
1966  it  would  have  been  cut  In  two,  from 
the  highlands  across  to  the  coast,  and  most 
of  the  northern  half  of  South  Vietnam  would 
have  fallen  to  the  Communists.  But  after 
that,  strategically  and  tactically,  we  con- 
tinued to  rely  far  too  much  on  firepower  and 
alrpower.  Including  indiscriminate  bombing. 
If  we  help«d  save  a  series  of  unpopular  gov- 
ernments, we  Increasingly  alienated  millions 
of  South  Vietnamese  by  our  overpowering 
but  Invariably  Ineffective  or  Inconclusive 
mUitary  actions,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
killed  several  hundred  thousand  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong.  Simultaneously,  we 
tried  to  ameliorate  the  destruction  we  caused 
by  constantly  shifting  programs  of  so-called 
pacification  Real  social  and  economic  re- 
form, including  land  reform,  should  have 
been  far  better  conceived  and  Implemented 
far  sooner.  Most  Importantly,  the  task  of 
training  the  Vietnamese  to  fight  alone,  with 
modern  weapons  including  M-16  rifles, 
shpuld  have  been  undertaken  Immediately 
after  the  military  crisis  of  1965-66,  not  sev- 
eral years  later,  as  happened,  after  the  1968 
Tet  offensive.  Nowadays,  our  belated  efforts 
to  bring  about  improvements  In  security  and 
development,  and  to  turn  the  war  over  to 
Vietnamese,   are  all  part  of  what  we  call 


Vletnamlzatlon.  Because  of  the  heritage  of 
confusion  and  experimentation,  Vletnamlza- 
tlon remains  a  cloudy  concept. 

Politically,  I  think  our  efforts  have  also 
been  Ineffective  and  often  damaging.  We 
tried  to  force-feed  the  Vietnamese  western- 
style  democracy  far  too  quickly,  before  their 
Institutions  were  able  to  cope  with  It.  We 
should  have  started  creating  the  conditions 
for  building  tradltlontU  village  democracy, 
horizontally  from  the  ground  up.  Instead  of 
imposing  a  new  system  vertically,  from  the 
top  down.  It  Is  partly  for  this  reason,  and 
because  of  the  physical  damage  we  have 
wrought,  that  the  good  we  have  done  social- 
ly and  economically  has  been  more  than  off- 
set by  the  bad.  There  Is  no  political  cohesion 
and  not  enough  comprehension  and  motiva- 
tion for  social  and  economic  changes  to  be- 
come sufficiently  meaningful.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  leave  Vietnam  without 
some  Improvements  and  hopes  for  the  future; 
but  for  what  we  put  In  we  are  coming  out 
with  very  little,  including  scant  knowledge 
of  the  mistakes  we  made.  Few  lessons  have 
been  learned. 

Two  major  events  of  the  past  year,  name- 
ly the  invasion  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
and  the  incursion  into  Laoe,  have  not  con- 
tributed sufficient  positive  results  to  war- 
rant the  negative  ones — of  at  this  late  junc- 
ture taking  the  initiative  In  further  widen- 
ing what  has  always  been  an  Indochina  war, 
long  recognized  by  the  Communists  as  such. 
Once  we  were  over  committed,  we  would  have 
done  far  better  to  attack  the  sanctuaries 
and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area  much  ear- 
lier, in  1967  or  1968,  perhaps  even  to  have 
risked  blockading  the  ports  of  Haiphong  and 
Slhanoukville,  instead  of  bombing  the  North. 
We  thus  fought  the  wrong  kind  of  war  in 
several  ways.  We  have  continued,  all  along 
to  teach  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  a 
conventional  war  instead  of  a  People's  War 
of  counter-insurgency.  This  is  another  reason 
I  remain  skeptical  about  the  success  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. The  only  real  and  practical  so- 
lution In  Vietnam  Is  one  of  political  accom- 
modation. I  shall  come  back  to  that  later. 

Tour  Committee  Is  considering  a  nimiber 
of  bills  and  resolutions  that  deal  both  with 
the  question  of  ending  the  war  and  avoiding 
overcommitments  In  the  future,  partly  by 
limiting  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the 
President  and  re-affirming  the  obligations  of 
Congress.  There  has  been  considerable  de- 
bate about  establishing  cut-off  dates — that 
is,  dates  for  the  total  removal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Vietnam.  I  can  readily  imder- 
stand  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
possible.  However,  It  is  far  easier  to  faU  Into 
a  quagmire  than  to  get  out  of  one.  It  Is  not 
simply  a  question  of  prolonging  the  agony, 
ours  and  theirs.  The  basic  question,  even  at 
this  eleventh  hour  of  our  misbegotten  in- 
volvement, is  how  to  get  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  whatever  chance  there  may  be 
for  the  Vietnamese  to  reach  a  political  set- 
tlement among  themselves  without  either 
permitting  the  Conununlsts  to  take  over  the 
country  or  having  the  war  oontinue  in- 
definitely. The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  for 
the  most  part,  are  eager  to  have  us  leave. 
But  whatever  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  most 
of  the  Vietnamese,  like  most  of  the  re- 
maining Americans  in  Vietnam,  also  feel  that 
the  schedule  of  total  withdrawal  should  and 
cannot  be  too  precipitately  advanced.  Im- 
moral and  distasteful  as  the  war  has  become, 
we  cannot  get  out,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
overnight.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  ad- 
mitting our  lack  of  success  gracefully,  of 
atoning  for  disgraceful  My  Lais,  or  of  cut- 
ting our  losses.  Beyond  being  physically  Im- 
possible, overnight  withdrawal  would  create 
complete  chaos  In  Vietnam.  It  would  drop 
oui  prestige  In  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  to  a  new  low.  Like 
it  or  not,  we  cannot  escape  amoiuit  of  rem- 
nant responsibility.  Including  the  reepon- 
sibillty  to  repair  as  much  of  the  damage  we 
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have  done  as  possible,  both  physical  and 
social. 

One  may  still  ask,  however,  if  the  pace  of 
withdrawal  cannot  be  faster  and  if  a  reason- 
able cut-off  date  cannot  now  be  set.  While 
I  have  been  critical  of  the  Cambodia  and 
Laos  operations,  I  feel  that,  by  and  large. 
President  Nixon's  Withdrawal  policy  so  far 
has  been  reasonable.  But  it  can  at  this  junc- 
ture be  stepped  up  and  it  should  be  more 
clearly  defined.  Although  the  most  elite  forces 
in  the  Vietnamese  army  suffered  severe  losses 
in  the  Laos  operation,  seven  of  the  eleven 
Vietnamese  divisions  are  currently  rated  good 
or  better  by  our  top  American  military  ex- 
perts. Having  been  taught  to  fight  the  wrong 
way,  they  are  at  least  now  beginning  to  fight 
the  wrong  way  right,  that  is  to  say,  conven- 
tionaUy  or  quasi-conventionally.  This  may 
not  be  much  but  It  Is  all  we  can  do  at  this 
late  date.  Whether  the  Vietnamese  can 
change  later  is  up  to  them — certainly  the 
vast  majority  of  our  military  establishment 
has  proved  itself  incapable  of  changing  its 
theories  and  methods  of  indoctrination. 

The  President  has  recently  announced  an- 
other reduction  of  100,000  men,  bringing  the 
total  to  184,000  to  be  left  in  Vietnam  by  De- 
cember 1st,  1971.  He  has  continued  to  link 
the  question  of  total  withdrawal  with  the 
prisoner  issue,  and  he  has  said  that  some 
American  troops  will  remain  in  Vietnam  un- 
til the  prisoners  are  released.  While  he  has 
refused  to  set  a  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal, on  the  grounds  that  this  would  play 
into  Hanoi's  hands,  it  has  been  widely  as- 
sumed that  there  wlU  be  no  more  than  about 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  by  mid-1972,  or  certainly  by  the 
time  of  our  Presidential  elections.  Whatever 
moral  justification  there  is  to  the  position 
we  have  taken  on  prisoners,  we  cannot  move 
Hanoi  by  pleading  or  threatening  or  by  mili- 
tary action,  such  as  the  Son  Tay  raid,  to 
change  its  attitude  on  this  matter.  Hanoi 
continues  to  maintain  that  the  prisoner  is- 
sue, like  others,  has  to  be  pttft  of  overall 
negotiations  to  end  the  war  and  must  be 
preceded  by  our  total  withdrawal.  But  on 
occasion,  Hanoi  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  "principle"  of  complete  with- 
drawal, in  other  words,  an  announced  sched- 
ule pointing  to  a  cut-off  date. 

I  think  it  Is  illusory  to  suppose  that  we  can 
strike  a  bargain  with  Hanoi  about  mutual 
troop  withdrawals  preceded  by  cease-fires. 
What  I  have  described  elsewhere  as  the  mi- 
rage of  "the  wonderful  world  of  cease-fire" 
was  based  on  my  conviction  that,  even  If  there 
8hoxild  be  a  formal  halt  to  the  fighting,  vio- 
lence at  varying  levels  will  Inevitably  con- 
tinue In  Indochina  for  years  to  come,  and  no 
one  will  ever  collect  all  the  gims  there  and 
put  them  in  nice  little  heaps.  They  will  be 
buried  for  use  another  day,  as  they  were  In 
1954.  It  Is  Illusory  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists do  not  still  want  to  dominate  all  of 
Vietnam,  and  most  of  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
either  through  force  or  through  political  sub- 
version. Furthermore,  Hanoi  knows  pretty 
well  the  niunber  of  troops,  more  or  less, 
we  expect  to  have  In  Vietnam  by  mid- 1972. 
It  18  hard  to  keep  secrets  in  America.  There- 
fore, I  feel  that  the  President  could  more 
sharply  define  his  schedule  of  withdrawal 
at  this  point  without  giving  too  much 
away.  Or  he  could  move  secretly  to  deal 
with  Hanoi  on  this  subject,  and  with  the 
prisoner  issue  very  much  in  mind.  Perhaps 
he  has  already  tried  to  do  this.  I  do  not 
think  that,  at  present,  it  would  materially 
help  matters  for  Congress  to  Interfere  with 
the  President's  activities  In  this  respect.  I 
would,  however,  favor  a  resolution  calling 
upon  him  to  move  in  that  direction  as  fast 
as  possible  and  requesting  him  to  consult 
at  regular  intervals  and  in  confidence  with 
Oongress,  on  a  bi-partisan  basis. 

The  Vietnam  war.  always  essentially  a 
political  one.  Is  rapidly  becoming  more  po- 
litical. It  Is  also  at  the  moment  reassuming 


the  shape  and  substance  of  a  guerrilla  con- 
filct,  part  ot  what  the  Communists  call 
protracted  warfare,  including  mlUtary,  poUt- 
Ical  and  diplomatic  action.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  troops,  with  some 
Important  exceptions,  are  breaking  down  Into 
small  unite  of  five  to  fifty  men.  The  orders 
have  gone  out  to  "legalize"  at  least  fifty 
percent  of  their  poUtloal  cadres — that  Is,  to 
have  them  work  their  way  into  the  govern- 
ment system,  including  the  local  self  defense 
forces,  and  to  live  openly  while  artlll  deal- 
ing covertly  with  one  superior,  on  a  city 
block  or  in  a  rural  hamlet.  For  the  moment 
anyway,  Hanoi  has  determined  to  subvert 
and  control  the  South,  or  as  much  of  It  as 
possible,  by  these  slower  methods,  although 
eventually  what  Is  called  the  General  Up- 
rising and/or  General  Offensive,  such  as  was 
attempted,  and  failed,  during  Tet,  1968,  may 
again  take  place.  The  emphasis  once  more 
is  on  urban  struggle,  even  while  the  rural 
strtiggle  also  continues.  I  am  by  no  means 
sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  peace  In 
Indochina.  A  far-flung  guerriUa  war  may  very 
well  continue  between  the  Communists  and 
the  nationalists  long  after  we  are  gone,  and 
embrace  Cambodia — Laos  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent because  the  framework  for  re-estab- 
lishing a  coalition  government  exists  there, 
under  the  1962  Geneva  formula.  However, 
while  we  have  always  underestimated  Hanoi's 
threshold  of  pain — the  Laos  Incursion  and 
the  current  level  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  In  South  Vietnam  are  the  latest 
examples — it  Is  also  true  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  weary  of  this  war  and  that 
they  have  faced,  and  are  now  facing,  by 
their  own  admission,  some  grave  economic, 
management  and  morale  problems.  They,  too, 
are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  manpower 
barrel — seventy  percent  of  those  now  work- 
ing in  the  fields  of  North  Vietnam  are 
women. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  Hanoi  may  in  time 
welcome  at  least  a  hiatus,  or  a  truce,  which 
might,  under  the  best  conditions,  lead  to  a 
process  of  accommodation  in  the  South.  This 
would  not  negate  the  protracted  war  theory, 
but  it  could  alter  its  consequences.  Because 
of  that  posslbUity,  I  believe  that  the  fewest 
niunber  of  troops  we  leave  in  Vietnam  the 
soonest,  the  better  it  wiU  be.  A  small  con- 
tingent of  American  forces  should  remain 
long  enough  to  protect  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  stay  In  Vietnam  in  necessary  tech- 
nical and  advisory  roles,  and  to  serve  as  a 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  corps,  but 
I  see  no  need  for  American  combat  forces 
beyond  the  end  of  this  year;  basic  combat 
support  elements  as  well  should  be  reduced 
by  then  to  an  absolute  minimum,  perhaps  a 
few  battalions.  By  the  end  of  1972,  or  early 
1973,  no  more  than  a  few  thousand  volunteer 
advisers  and  technicians  and  rehabilitation 
personnel  should  remain — the  former  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  task  of  teaching 
the  Vietnamese  to  use  what  we  have  given 
them.  The  Vietnamese  cannot,  in  fact,  afford 
to  pay  for  the  kind  of  war  they  are  now 
fighting.  One  would  like  to  hope  that  by  that 
time  something  more  will  have  been  learned 
about  People's  War.  Par  more  Vietnamese 
officers  than  most  of  the  American  military 
establishment  supposes  are  now  ready,  willing 
and  eager  to  re-organlze  and  slim  down  their 
army  and  auxiliary  forces  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  People's  War.  If  accommodation 
and  political  solutions  don't  work,  that  will 
be  the  only  way  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
fight  for  their  survival.  However,  properly 
executed,  such  a  reorganization  could  in  time 
become  part  of  the  accommodation  process, 
to  Include  Vietcong  elements. 

Accommodation  In  Vietnam  can  be  at- 
tained in  various  ways.  It  can  start  at  the 
top,  with  an  agreement  between  the  Saigon 
gover -.mint  and  the  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  of  the  Communlats,  to  start 
negotiating.  It  can,  and  should,  be  preceded 
by  a  serious  attempt  by  whatever  Saigon  re- 


gime is  in  power  to  accommodate  with  the 
heretofore  neglected  elements  In  Vietnamese 
society — the  Buddhists,  the  members  of  the 
Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  sects,  and  the  mon- 
tagnards,  which  together  comprise  a  major- 
ity of  the  South  Vietnamese  populaUon. 
These  are  things  we  should  have  urged  force- 
fully long  ago,  applying  our  political  lever- 
age, instead  of  simply  pouring  aid  into  Viet- 
nam unconditionally — I  should  add  that  I 
believe  in  aid  without  strings  under  certain 
circiunstanoee  and  in  certain  places,  but 
Vietnam  was  not  one  of  them.  We  no  longer 
have  much  leverage  left,  but  we  can  still  try 
the  art  of  persuasion  more  subtly  at  all  levrts 
Instead  of  simply  teUlng  pec^le  in  Independ- 
ence Palace  in  Saigon,  whoever  they  may  be. 
how  weU  they  are  doing  and  what  else  they 
ought  to  do,  and  then  retiring,  amid  nod- 
dings  of  Vietnamese  and  American  heads,  to 
the  embassy,  believing  we  have  accomplished 
our  objectives.  This  is  part  of  the  whole 
American  myth  of  diplomacy  in  Vietnam  that 
has  led  us  to  wear  blinkers  for  fifteen  years. 
Considering  how  long  we  have  been  there, 
W8  do  not  understand  much  about  the  Viet- 
namese. One  year  or  eighteen  months  tours 
of  duty  are  not  conducive  to  acquiring  knowl- 
edge or  fostering  patience. 

Accommodation  can  sJso  take  place  at  the 
village  level,  which  I  consider  most  Impor- 
tant. There  is  no  doubt  that  life  for  many 
Vietnamese  In  the  Delta,  for  example,  has 
Improved  materially  in  the  past  two  years — 
as  I  have  said,  not  everjrthing  we  have  done, 
not  all  aspects  of  pacification,  have  been 
bad.  Canals  and  roads  are  open,  markets  are 
busy,  because  security  in  most  places  has 
improved.  But  that  doesn't  mean  most  of  the 
population  supports  the  government  of  Pres- 
ident Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  My  own  scorecard 
would  still  read  pro-Communist  fifteen  to 
twenty  percent.  pro-Thieu  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent,  and  the  rest  generally  uncommit- 
ted. But  if  the  government  does  something 
about  the  everlasting  and  evermore  deeply 
imbedded  corruption,  and  implements  land 
reform  properly,  which  so  far  is  not  the  case, 
and  If  it  really  sees  to  it  that  honest  elections 
are  held  at  all  levels,  then  accommodation 
becomes  possible,  both  with  the  uncommit- 
ted and  with  those  legal  Communist  cadres 
who  begin  to  see  that  life  on  the  non-Com- 
munist side  of  the  fence  Is  better  for  them 
and  their  families.  But  that  will  take  time, 
and  it  is  a  Vietnamese  problem,  not  ours, 
though  we  have  certainly  abetted  corruption. 
However,  it  furnishes  another  reason  for  our 
getting  out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  letting 
the  Vietnamese  solve  their  own  problems  In 
their  own  way. 

While  the  Conmiunlsts  have  refused  to 
participate  openly  in  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions that  have  been  held  in  the  past  and 
are  to  be  held  this  summer  and  fall,  for  a 
new  House  of  Representatives  in  August  and 
for  the  Presidency  In  early  October,  they  wUl 
undoubtedly  participate  covertly.  They  wiU 
try  to  get  their  sympathizers  into  the  House 
and.  If  he  runs,  they  will  most  likely  vote 
for  General  Duong  Van  Mlnh  for  President, 
even  though  he  has  abjured  them  and  spoken 
out  against  coalition  government  but  In 
favor  of  peace.  Obviously,  the  Communists 
would  favor  the  strongest  peace  candidate. 
I  wovild  like  to  express  my  approval  of  the 
resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  Stevenson 
or  for  a  similar  version,  for  the  establishment 
of  an  American  observation  group  from  Con- 
gress this  year  far  more  sophisticated  and 
knowledgeable  than  the  groups  that  so  cur- 
sorily watched  the  elections  of  1966  and  1967. 
What  is  required  is  not  only  Congressional 
observation  but  some  tough  professional  ad- 
vice and  participation.  It  will  still  be  Im- 
possible to  avoid  some  rigging,  but  at  least 
this  can  be  reduced.  To  inspect  the  elections 
properly  would  require  teams  of  experts  In 
each  province  down  to  the  village  level — a 
costly  undertaking.  But  having  spent  as 
much  as  we  have  already  in  Vietnam,  I  think 
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we  are  Justified  In  coming  up  with  ^me 
final  appraisals  of  our  own.  however,  Injcom- 
plete  though  they  may  be.  If  we  can  optaln 
evidence  of  rigging,  then  we  will  kno\ 
and  why  we  have  failed  in  prematurely 
Ing  democracy  on  Vietnam.  If  Thleu 
elected  and  the  election  is  Judged  reaso^ 
fair,  then  Hanoi's  position  In  refusing  to 
deal  with  the  Saigon  regime  is  less  tedable, 
and  the  force  of  world  opinion,  Including 
Moscow's  If  not  Peking's,  assumes  al  n^w 
perspective.  If  Thleu  Is  defeated,  by  Mlnh 
or  by  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  KyJ  the 
same  would  be  true.  i 

There  are  some  recent  signs  that  the  ^m- 
munists  may  favor  negotiations  next  year, 
perhaps  even  late  this  year,  though  th^e  is 
also  doubt  about  bow  serious  they  would 
want  to  be.  But  there  Is  talk  In  Paris,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  of  a  new  Geneva  typei  con- 
ference. The  decision  In  Hanoi  to  eliminate 
candidates  previously  chosen  frcMn  the  8<)uth, 
in  the  elections  held  Ln  North  Vietnam  in 
April  of  this  year  for  a  new  National  Assem- 
bly, was  presaged  on  a  desire  to  allow  th4  Pro- 
visional Revcdutlonary  Oovemment  14  the 
South  moire  leeway  to  talk  with  members  of 
the  Saigon  government.  Hanoi  wouldj  cer- 
tainly maintain  Its  domination  of  the  PJB.O., 
but  even  the  semblance  of  Independence, 
and  the  Indefinite  ptoetponement  of  the  Issue 
of  unification  of  the  North  and  South,  would 
help.  There  Is  some  continuing  evidence  that. 
despite  their  adamant  public  stand,  the  Com- 
munists might  talk  secretly  with  Thleu,  If  he 
Is  re-elected,  probably  with  Mlnh,  and; even 
with  Vic©  President  Ky.  who  often  tenps  to 
fly  like  a  hawk  but  also  to  coo  like  a  dove. 
All  of  this  Is  further  proof  that  the  Vlttna- 
mese.  all  of  them,  are  tired  of  the  big  war 
and  again  underlines  the  advisability  (^  our 
getting  out  as  soon  as  feasible.  This  doet  not 
contradict  my  fears  that  violence  will  con- 
tinue, for  the  Vietnamese  seem  to  h^ve  a 
self-deetructlve  streak  in  them  which  defies 
weat«m  comprehension,  though  we  are  self- 
destructive  enough  in  our  own  ways,  too. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  like  milltai7  lem- 
mings, willing  to  die  to  the  last  man  <lown 
the  Trail;  the  South  Vietnamese  are  political 
lemmings,  seemingly  Incapable  of  getting  to- 
gether and  forming  a  truly  represenljatlve 
government.  They  might  have  done  better  If 
we  had  left  them  alone  In  this  regard  and  not 
Imposed  our  western  ways  upon  them,  there- 
by Inhibiting  what  might  have  been  a  knore 
natural  political,  even  revolutionary  cfevel- 
opment  In  the  South.  Yet  despite  this  lem- 
ming concept,  one  must  admit  thatj  the 
Vietnamese  have  a  tremendovis  cappclty 
for  survival,  contradictory  as  this  may  »()und 
Vietnam  is  full  of  such  contradictions. 

In  any  event.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
strike  a  bargain  with  Hanoi  based  ot 
troop  withdrawal  question  alcne.  It  Is 
to  set  a  firmer  timetable  of  our  o^ 
then  wait  and  see.  and  hore.  letting  internal 
political  developments  and  the  accomi 
tlon  process  take  their  course.  Hanor4  de- 
mand for  a  provisional  coalition  govemtnent 
could  still  then  shift  to  acceptance  iof  a 
mixed  electoral  commission  In  the  Sbuth 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  temporary 
coalition,  If  such  a  commission  were  jlven 
broad  quasl-leglslatlve  powers  to  deten^ine, 
for  example,  the  bona  /Ides  of  political 
parties,  Including  the  Communist  pariy.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  concern  oursfelves 
with  this  question,  and  similar  ones,  beyond 
the  use  of  persuasion,  once  we  have  i)ego- 
tiated  our  own  way  out  of  Vietnam  j  and 
solved  the  prisoner  Issue.  I  think  I^nol 
means  what  It  says  about  the  prisoners — 
that  once  we  are  definite  in  saying  When 
we'll  leave,  the  issue  can  be  negotiated;  be- 
fore others.  This  would  then  be  a  patallel 
approach  to  the  natural  but  slower  actom- 
modatlon  process  in  the  South.  I  doubt  that 
a  residue   of  American  advljen  and   tisob- 


nlclans  would  be  a  stumbUng  block,  not  so 
long  as  Peking  and  Moscow  continue  to  play 
such  an  obvious  role  In  North  Vietnam. 
The  question  of  our  continued  use  of  air 
power  must  be  settled,  however.  Here,  I 
think,  we  must  be  as  firm  as  we  can  be  in 
making  clear  that  we  intend  to  stop  the 
bombing  anywhere  and  everywhere.  The 
Vietnamese  air  force  has  Improved  rapidly, 
though  it  has  so  far  proved  itself  Incapable 
of  waging  sophisticated  helicopter  warfare. 
It,  too,  must  be  left  to  fight  on  Its  own,  if 
necessary,  certainly  within  one  year,  with 
continued  technical  assistance.  Including 
spare  parts.  But  the  bombing  by  Americans 
of  all  areas  of  Vietnam,  while  it  has  staved 
off  defeat  time  after  time  through  the  years, 
has  become  one  of  our  principal  national 
disgraces,  tntimate  defeat  in  an  extended 
guerrilla  conflict  will  never  be  avoided  that 
way.  no  matter  how  many  North  Vietnamese 
we  kill,  or  how  many  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  accidentally.  The  sporadic  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  at  this  late  date,  in  re- 
prisal for  attacks  on  reconnaissance  planes 
or  other  pretexts,  gains  us  very  little  and 
merely  stiffens  morale  in  the  North  fiirther. 

Tour  chairman  has  asked  me  to  speak 
about  "the  current  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  probable  consequences  of  vari- 
ous policy  alternatives."  I  think  we  should 
do  all  we  can  in  Laos  to  further  the  possi- 
bilities of  re-establishing  the  1962  coalition 
and  to  bring  an  end  to  the  separate  war  that 
is  being  waged  in  that  unfortunate  country. 
There  are  Increasing  signs  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  want  to  colonize  at  least  the 
eastern  half  of  Laos.  The  nation's  de  facto 
partition  under  a  coalition  government  in 
Vientiane  is  probably  both  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable, given  the  circumstances,  and  it  seems 
doubtful  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  country  be- 
fore some  sort  of  negotiations  get  underway. 
They  are  now  deadlocked  because  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  demands  such  a 
withdrawal  first,  and  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  equally  adamant 
In  demanding  a  cessation  of  American,  Lao, 
and  Thai  bombing.  The  bombing  In  Northern 
Laos  should  be  stopped,  even  though  it 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  some  further  mili- 
tary expansion  and  consolidation  by  the 
Communists,  both  in  the  north  and  south, 
around  the  administrative  capital  of  Vien- 
tiane as  well  as  the  royal  capital  of  Luang 
Prabang  and  the  entire  area  of  the  Bolovens 
Plateau  in  the  south.  But  It  could  probably 
be  contained  and  negotiations  could  then 
almost  surely  take  place.  The  preferred  good 
offices  of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion have  been  all  but  rejected  but  there 
remains  a  chance  that  they  might  at  a  cru- 
cial moment  be  used.  A  new  Geneva  Confer- 
ence that  dealt  with  the  Laos  question  first 
could  possibly  pave  the  way  for  a  Vietnam 
solution. 

Cambodia  is  more  directly  a  part  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Nevertheless,  a  political  resolu- 
tion is  possible  there  too,  though  its  outlines 
are  fuzzier  than  in  Laos.  The  Cambodians 
can  accommodate  with  each  other,  to  Include 
the  native  Cambodian  Communists  but  prob- 
ably not  the  Slhanouklsts.  At  least  one  such 
attempt  was  made  a  few  months  ago,  In  the 
Jungles  of  Pursat  province,  but  it  failed  when 
bombers  attacked  Communist  elements  near- 
by, resulting  In  the  assassination  of  the  five 
government  representatives.  Although  I  op- 
posed the  invasion,  our  role  In  Cambodia  to- 
day is  Justified,  it  seems  to  me,  In  that  we  are 
helping  the  Cambodians  help  themselves 
through  a  program  of  military  and  economic 
assistance.  However,  there  are  signs  already 
that  we  will  make  the  same  mistakes  we  made 
in  Vietnam — In  emphasizing  conventional 
rather  than  unconventional  methods  of  war- 
fare and  In  not  using  our  leverage  of  aid  to 
end  or  at  least  limit  the  amount  of  continu- 
ing corruption  and  to  encourage  a  qulckw 


pace  of  political  re-organization  and  progress 
in  the  formation  of  an  efficient  republican 
form  of  government.  The  Illness  of  Prime 
Minister  Lon  Nol,  obviously  regrettable, 
nevertheless  has  offered  a  fresh  opportunity 
to  bring  Into  the  government  somie  of  the 
younger  and  more  far-seeing  political  ele- 
ments who  have  been  Ignored  so  far  or  rele- 
gated to  minor  roles.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell 
If  the  new  cabinet  chosen  last  week  Is  suffi- 
ciently representative,  but  It  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so. 

What  Is  the  Importance  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  the  United  States?  This,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  determine  generally  before 
we  can  be  specific  about  programs  and 
policies.  There  are  many  pressure  points  In 
the  world  and  we  cannot  be  equally  concerned 
about  all  of  them,  or  be  a  policeman  all  over 
the  globe.  I  have  alwajrs  considered  Southeast 
Asia,  along  with  the  Middle  East  and  Ger- 
many, to  be  three  top  critical  areas  for  us.  as 
Americans.  It  Is  part  of  our  fundamental  his- 
toric Involvement  In  Asia,  which  Is  and 
should  continue  to  be  concerned  with  China, 
first  and  foremost.  The  recent  events  In- 
dicating a  relaxation  of  China's  hostile 
attitude  are  certainly  encouraging,  although 
I  do  not  think  we  should  delude  ovirselves 
about  long-range  Chinese  Intentions.  By  in- 
viting some  ping-pong  teams  and  carefully 
selected  groups  of  western  correspondents  to 
China  on  guided  tours,  the  Chinese  have 
gained  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
publicity,  or  more.  One  should  not  gainsay 
that,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much 
further  they  will  go,  and  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  will  now  be  willing,  as  we  should 
have  been  before,  to  welcome  China  into  the 
United  Nations  and  to  work  toward  some 
sort  of  solution  to  the  knotty  Taiwan  prob- 
lem that  will  relegate  the  Taiwanese  govern- 
ment to  a  necessary  secondary  role  akin  to 
Byelorussia's  thus  still  recognizing  Its  right 
to  a  seat  In  the  General  Assembly.  Opening 
up  trade  is  the  lasser  part  of  the  equation. 
Taiwan  may  very  weU  in  the  future  be  part  of 
a  single  China,  as  both  Taipei  and  Peking 
maintain,  though  they  naturally  approach 
the  question  from  different  viewpoints.  The 
essential  fact  remains  that  China  Is  a  great 
nation  and  the  Chinese  are  a  magnificent 
people  who  cannot  be  ostracized  or  Ignored 
no  matter  what  form  of  goverment  they  have. 
If  this  Is  true  of  the  Russians.  It  Is  equally 
true  of  the  Chinese,  and  It  has  taken  us  far 
too  long  to  admit  this  blunt  fact  to  ourselves. 

Our  relationship  with  Japan  is  next  In 
Importance.  The  Japanese  economic  thrust 
into  Southeast  Asia  today  is  comparable  to 
its  military  thrust  thirty  years  ago.  Tokyo's 
relationship  to  Peking  remains  almost  as  im- 
deflned  as  ours.  Our  military  alliance  with 
the  Jap>anese  Is  In  the  process  of  tenuous  re- 
adjustment. These  are  all  factors  that  will 
have  a  bearing  on  events  In  Southeast  Asia 
In  the  years  ahead.  The  Nixon  Doctrine,  by 
Itself.  Is  not  clear  enough  to  serve  as  a  per- 
manent guideline  to  policy.  It  Is  all  well  and 
good  to  say  that  we  will  help  those  nations 
that  help  themselves.  There  are  many  un- 
certain factors  and  possibilities  that  remain. 
What  sort  of  permanent  system  of  bases  are 
we  seeking.  If  any,  on  the  Asian  mainland, 
or  close  to  it?  What  sort  of  naval  screen  do 
we  want  to  maintain?  Is  there  a  need  to 
maintain  a  fioatlng  force  of  Marines  or  to 
keep  other  elements  stationed  In  or  close  to 
Asia  which  can  be  used  In  emergencies,  as 
President  Kennedy  did  with  the  Marines  In 
Thailand  ten  years  ago?  The  Kennedy  ploy 
worked  at  that  time  and  might  work  again 
under  similar  clrcimiistances,  but  we  cannot 
foretell.  That  brings  up  the  ticklish  question 
of  Insurgency.  When  does  insurgency  reach  a 
level  definable  as  Invasion?  Suppose  North 
Vietnam  or  China  decides  to  give  more  sup- 
port to  the  Thai  Communist  Insurgents,  now 
Increasing  their  smallpox  pattern  of  resist- 


ance throughout  Thailand.  We  will  then  be 
up  against  some  difficult  decisions.  Probably 
we  win  maintain  our  agreements  with  Thai- 
land affording  us  the  use  of  the  air  bases  we 
built  in  that  country,  as  well  as  retain  our 
options  In  the  Philippines.  But  if  the  num- 
ber of  Insurgents  In  Thailand  doubles,  and 
includes  elements  of  other  nations,  do  we 
put  the  bases  to  use  again  and  start  bombing 
the  rebels?  There  Is  nothing  in  the  NUon 
Doctrine  that  indicates  the  answers.  What 
It  comes  down  to,  bluntly,  is  whether 
we  will  decide  that  a  specific  nation  Is 
"worth  saving"  in  its  own  right,  and 
whether  to  act  or  not  Is  in  our  national  in- 
terest. I  personally  feel  that,  in  addition  to 
■ustalnlng  oiir  diplomatic-political  and  eco- 
nomic-social posture,  we  should  maintain 
some  sort  of  military  shield  in  and  around 
Asia,  to  Include  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land. In  the  Interests  of  continuing  to  Im- 
prove our  relations  with  China,  I  think  we 
should  withdraw  from  our  military  position 
In  Taiwan,  but  maintain  some  naval  forces 
In  the  South  China  Sea.  Our  continuing 
partnership  with  AustraUa  is  essential.  Our 
relations  with  Indonesia,  which  comprises 
half  of  Southeast  Asia's  total  population  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  people,  are  also  impor- 
tant, and  what  we  have  done  to  spur  In- 
donesia's economic  recovery,  in  concert  with 
eight  other  nations  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly Japan,  has  been  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  Southeast  Asia's  well-being.  The  sta- 
bility of  Indonesia  may  well  determine  the 
itsblUty  of  the  rest  of  the  region,  and  In 
many  respects  Indonesia  holds  the  key  to 
regional  cooperation  which  Is  proceeding, 
albeit  slowly. 

If  we  cannot  definitely  predict  what  we 
might  do  if  certain  sitiiatlons  arise,  in  South- 
east Asia  or  elsewhere,  we  can  take  steps  to 
clarify  our  policymaking  methods  and  the 
scope  of  our  potential  actions.  I  do  not  think 
the  President's  hands  can  or  should  be  tied 
so  firmly  that  he  cannot  move  in  emergen- 
cies without  Congressional  approval.  There 
can.  however,  be  limits  set  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent does  on  his  own.  limits  as  to  time  and 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  initial  commitment  of 
forces.  Nothing  as  broad  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  should  again  be  passed,  and  I 
doubt  that  it  would.  But  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  poor  relationship  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Congress,  which  has 
acquired  a  guerilla  warfare  character  of  Its 
own.  Further,  there  Is  a  tremendous  need  to 
redefine  the  role  of  various  agencies  In  the 
government.  If  the  State  Department  should 
make  and  execute  foreign  policy,  what 
should  the  role  be  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  President's  personal  advis- 
ers? What  should  the  role  be  of  the  CIA? 
Should  It  be  purely  an  intelligence  gathering 
agency,  or  should  It  also  have  operational 
functions  including  counterinsurgency  ones, 
and  should  It  play  a  nart  in  buUdlng  politi- 
cal Institutions  In  certain  countries  where 
our  Interests  are  deemed  at  stake?  We  will 
be  faced  with  repeated  conventional  as  well 
as  unconventional  situations  in  the  future. 
and  if  we  are  to  avoid  more  Vletnams  we  will 
have  to  set  our  own  Instlttitional  house  in 
order  first.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  should  Jointly  devote 
themselves  to  this  ta.sk.  The  latter,  some  ten 
years  ago.  held  significant  hearings  and  ob- 
tained some  highlv  enlightening  testimony 
uu  une  subject  of  foreign  policy  making  pro- 
cedures. But  little  or  nothing  happened  about 
it  all.  As  a  nation,  we  have  a  deep  self- 
explatory  streak:  we  seem  to  think  that  the 
mere  process  of  laying  our  souls  bare,  of 
spelling  out  what's  wrong  with  the  way  we 
do  things,  settles  the  matter.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee consider  seriously  such  measures  as 
that  Introduced  by  Senator  Eagleton  and 
others  and  then  go  further  In  studying  the 
role  of  the  dozen  or  so  government  agencies 
and  branches  Involved  In  the  making  and 
execution  of  foreign  policy.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  President  Nixon's  new  plan  to 
reorganize  foreign  aid  would  be  Just  one  step 
In  this  direction.  There  are  many  more 
steps  necessary.  The  alternative  of  Just  going 
along  as  we  have,  depending  on  the  personal- 
ties of  Presidents  and  the  whims  of  Congress 
reflecting  the  many  moods  of  America,  could 
be  disastrous.  We  cannot  renounce  our  role 
in  the  world  and  retire,  out  of  dlsilliision 
over  Vietnam  and  other  issues,  to  anything 
approximating  a  Fortress  America  position — 
there  are,  fortunately,  few  signs  that  we  are 
about  to  do  this.  But  only  by  clarifying  oxir 
purpose  and  Intent  and  making  a  far  greater 
effort  than  we  have  so  far  to  determine  which 
agencies  of  government  have  the  right  to  do 
what,  and  what  the  extent  and  limit  of  those 
obligations  are.  can  we  bring  order  out  of 
the  embittered  post-Vietnam  period. 
Thank  you. 


THE  KENNEDY  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  I  Inserted  in  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  a  book  review  on  the 
White  House  relationship  between  a 
President  and  his  personal  staff.  Mr. 
Kenneth  P.  O'Donnell,  a  close  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy,  took  exception  to 
the  review,  feeling  it  did  not  accurately 
reflect  the  Kennedy  years. 

To  make  public  Mr.  O'Donnell's  opin- 
ion on  this  issue,  I  ask  that  his  corre- 
spondence with  me  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  (AJectlan,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

KINNXTH    p.    O'DONNBX, 

Boston,  Mast.,  April  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttbcb, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe:  I  have  read  the  Oongres- 
slonal  Record  of  Miuxjh  30, 1971  and,  needless 
to  say.  It  very  much  disturbed  me. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Peters  are  long-time 
acquaintances  of  mine,  but  I  am  slightly 
taken  aback  by  the  lack  ot  accuracy  In  their 
statements.  They  quote  at  great  length 
George  Reedy  who.  In  my  opinion,  discusses 
a  White  House  that  never  existed  while  John 
Kennedy  was  President. 

I  and  all  of  my  colleagues  can  recall  hours 
upon  hours  of  debates,  discussions,  argu- 
ments and  disagreements  between  ourselves 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  out 
of  which  emerged  a  policy.  I  heard  very  few 
"yes  sirs"  and  the  President  would  not  have 
tolerated  them.  Every  Tuesday  morning 
President  Kennedy  met  with  the  Oongres- 
slonal  Leadership  and  discussed  and  argued 
and  debated  the  jx)Ucles  of  the  United  States 
Govenxment.  John  P.  Kennedy,  as  you  know, 
was  a  constitutionalist  who  believed  totally 
In  the  balance  of  jwwers  between  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  the  Court.  There  are 
those  who  have  criticized  his  legislative  ac- 
complishments without  validity  but  It  was 
because  he  always  attempted  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Life  article  described  seems  to  me  to 
prove  the  President's  consideration  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Senator  Mansfield,  as 
your  representative,  brilliantly  presented 
your  views  and  brought  great  Influence  to 
bear  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


It  ao  happened  tbat  their  views  and  almoit 
all  of  us  on  the  White  House  staff  (or  sbaU 
we  say,  courtiers)  were  In  total  agreement 
that  we  should  not  Involve  ourselves  In  any 
military  conflict  in  Viet  Nana. 

I  am  disappointed  that  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Peters  used  the  word  "war"  because  there 
was  no  "war."  There  were  16,600  Americana 
In  Viet  Nam  as  I  recall.  Prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's assassination,  Mr.  McNamara  had  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  1000  American 
Advisors.  There  had  been  43  Americans  who 
had  lost  their  Uvea  in  the  years  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  been  President  (which  Is  43 
too  many)  but  there  was  no  war.  He  prom- 
ised that  there  would  be  no  war  and  I  am 
shocked  that  two  distinguished  Journalists 
would  allow  the  Oongressional  Record  to  be 
used  to  confuse  history. 

I  have  read  George  Reedy*s  book  with  great 
Interest,  and  he  describes  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration but  not  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  both,  and  one  of  George's  points  U  quite 
important.  Under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, they  did  aU  "yes  sir."  That  was  not  true 
In  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  obvi- 
ously was  not  true  in  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration as  witness  the  resignations  of  Gen- 
eral Ridgeway  and  General  Gavin. 

As  one  who  served  In  the  White  House  un- 
der two  Presidents.  I  have  one  suggestion 
.  .  .  that  those  who  disagree  with  their  Chief 
in  matters  of  great  public  policy  should  have 
the  courage  and  do  have  the  obligation  to 
resign  and  present  their  opposition  to  the 
public.  In  this  way,  they  truly  serve  this  great 
Republic. 

Sincerely, 

BCknntth  p.  OTKjnnxll. 

Apu.  30.  1971. 

Mr.   K«N1«TH    P.    O'DONIOXL, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Kinoteth:  I  have  read  your  letter  In 
which  you  take  issue  with  the  book  review 
by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Peters  which  I  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  30.  1971. 

I  can  vmderstand  why  you  feel  that  the 
article  may  have  had  relevancy  to  the  White 
House  under  President  Johnson,  but  that  It 
did  not  correctly  describe  the  staff  relation- 
ship with  President  Kennedy. 

As  one  who  feels  that  the  Kennedy  Presi- 
dency was  a  generally  bright  episode  in  an 
otherwise  dreadful  decade,  I  woxild  be  happy 
to  insert  your  reply  to  the  Baker-Peters  ar- 
ticle in  the  Congressional  Record,  along  with 
explanatory  introductory  remarks.  I  would 
not  do  so,  of  course,  without  your  permis- 
sion, yotirs  being  a  personal  letter. 

I  shall  await  word  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Chttrch. 

BoffTON,  Mass.,  May  4. 1971. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch. 

UJ.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  foe 
your  reply,  and  I  woiUd  be  delighted  If  you 
would  be  willing  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  contrary  viewpoint. 

As  I  have  simmered  since  reading  the 
article  and  well  recall  the  violent  discus- 
sions on  the  Missile  Crisis  where  Governor 
Stevenson  and  some  others  were  almost  in- 
volved in  fisticuffs,  I  pall  at  this  kind  of  dis- 
tortion of  history. 

I  remember  the  vigorous  exchanges  con- 
cerning the  use  of  American  military  power, 
the  use  of  tactical  air  weapons  and  the  al- 
most violent  responses  of  the  civilian  mem- 
bers of  our  military  establishment.  I  recall 
vividly  where  the  President,  unlike  soma 
of  his  successors,  sought  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Congressional  leadership  at  meet- 
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Ings  In  tbe  Whlt«  House  wb«re  the  argu- 
meats  and  dlsoiuslons  were  furious  and,  per- 
haps never  resolved. 

In  my  foiir  brief  years  In  the  White  H^use, 
I  again  reiterate,  the  President  made  the 
ultimate  decisions  but  neither  the  Con|ress 
nor  his  staff  were  subservient. 

With  my  deepest  respect. 
Sincerely, 

Kknnxth  p.  OTJoKKxiL. 


PAUL    A.    BOULO.    JR.,    KNIGHT    IN 
THE  ORDER  OF  ORANGE  NASSAU 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  It  |b  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  me  vsthen 
a  fellow  Alabamian  is  singled  out  i  for 
honor  in  recognition  of  extraordinary 
acliievements.  Recently,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  received  auch 
an  honor  from  Queen  Juliana  of  Holland 
who.  by  royal  decree,  designated  Paul 
A.  Boulo  a  Knight  in  the  Orden  of 
Orange  Nassau  in  recognition  of  his  but- 
standing  services  as  an  honorary  co^ul 
for  the  Netherlands  at  Mobile. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  (Jon- 
sent  that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Mobile  Press  on  Friday,  May  7,  1971, 
describing  the  circumstances  of  this 
award  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arlficle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  [ 

[Prom  the  Mobile  Press,  May  7, 1971  ] 
MoBiUAN    Now    Sia    Paul    Bottlo — Neticeb- 

LANDS  CONStTL  KNIGHTED 

He  went  to  a  birthday  party  In  honor  of  the 
queen,  discovered  he  was  the  guest  of  h<nor 
and  emerged  as  a  knight. 

Paul  A.  Boulo  Jr.,  honorary  consul  for  the 
Netherlands  at  Mobile,  today  proudly  w^ars 
the  medal  designating  him,  by  royal  de«:ree 
of  Queen  Juliana,  a  Knight  In  the  Orde^  of 
Orange  Nassau. 

Boulo  received  the  honor  at  a  receptlo^  at 
the  World  Trade  Club  In  Houston,  Tex.,  f^Dm 
F.  A.  Hoeffer,  consulate  general  of  the  Nether- 
lands, before  300  applauding  guests  on 
Aprtl  30.  Boulo  has  been  notified  by  Nether- 
lands Ambassador  R.  B.  Baron  von  Lynjien 
that  the  queen's  decree  bestowing  kn^ht- 
hood  upon  him  will  be  forwarded  to  Moime. 

The  award  Is  the  highest  clvlUan  honor  the 
queen  can  bestow  In  recognition  of  services 
to  the  crown  and  country. 

Boulo's  IciUghthood  came  from  distin- 
guished consular  services  at  Mobile  since 
1953.  He  became  honorary  vice  consul  tlien, 
succeeding  his  father  In  the  position  af teri  his 
death.  i 

Boulo's  friends  say  the  queen  could  pot 
have  honored  a  finer  fellow.  He  suffereo  a 
crippling  automobile  accident  several  yiars 
ago,  but  declined  to  bow  to  fate  and  accept 
the  life  of  an  Invalid. 

Today  he  gets  about  on  a  cane,  contlxiues 
active  direction  of  his  company,  Paul!  A. 
Boulo,  foreign  freight  broker  and  forwarding 
agent.  He  pUots  his  60-foot  yacht,  the  Lyfeb, 
entertaining  customers  aboard,  and  Incic^n- 
taUy  does  a  good  Job  of  selling  the  Porf  of 
MobUe.  I 

The  Boulos  have  been  associated  with  Ihe 
sea  and  the  waterfront  for  generations.  Bqulo 
has  documentary  evidence  In  his  possession 
indicating  that  one  of  his  ancestors  was  In 
the  Holy  Cr\isade  to  Slrla  Pulgllne  In  1250 
AJ3.  and  commandel  a  Oeonese  galley  In  the 
Battle  of  Malonla. 

The  name  originally  was  BoUo,  but  Was 
later  changed  to  Boulo  after  his  great-grand- 
father Philip  Boulo,  a  merchant  seaman,  emi- 
grated from  Italy  to  MobUe  In  1825  and  es- 
tablished a  ship  chandlery  and  bar  near  the 
waterfront.  His  grandfather  owned  sailing 
ships  that  plied  the  coasuii   iraae.  <inc 


father  carried  on  a  freight  forwarding  busi- 
ness, which  Boulo  continues  to  operate. 

So  now  It's  Sir  Paul  Boulo — and  his  friends 
salute  him  with  delight.  Boulo  has  served  In 
nimierous  civic  and  sports  organizations  and 
the  queen's  recognition  adds  new  honors  to 
a  distinguished  career. 


HARPER    COLLEGE    GRANTED    UN- 
QUALIFIED ACCREDITATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  6 
years  ago,  the  State  of  Illinois  took  a  ma- 
jor step  to  increase  the  availability  of 
higher  education  for  Illinois  citizens  by 
enacting  the  Illinois  Public  Junior  Col- 
lege Act  of  1965.  Since  then,  our  State 
system  of  community  colleges  has  ex- 
panded and  improved  at  an  impressive 
rate. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  is  the  re- 
cent accreditation  granted  to  William 
Rainey  Harper  College  in  Palatine,  HI. 
Harper,  established  by  voter  referendum 
in  1963,  is  the  newest  Illinois  college  to 
be  so  honored.  In  January  of  this  year, 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  granted  full  ac- 
creditation without  qualification  to  Har- 
per. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  news  release  an- 
nouncing the  association's  action  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

COblMtTNrrT     COLLEGK     PBESIDENT,     RoBEXT     E. 

Lahti,      Announces     that      AccBEDrriNG 

Boot's  Action  Is  "Without  Qualification" 

William  Rainey  Harper  College  In  Palatine, 
public  commimity  Junior  college  (District 
.^^512)  established  by  voter  referendum  In 
1965,  has  been  granted  full  accreditation  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

Harper  is  the  "youngest"  public  two-year 
institution  operating  under  the  Illinois  Jun- 
ior college  act  of  1965.  Rock  Valley  College  In 
Rockford  (District  #511) ,  which  also  received 
full  accreditation  this  week,  was  established 
one  year  earlier  than  Harper. 

In  annoxmclng  the  action  by  the  accredit- 
ing body,  Robert  E.  Lahtl,  Harper's  president, 
stated  "Harper  has  reached  this  important 
milestone  with  all  due  haste  for  a  new  in- 
stitution which  has  taken  on  the  challenge 
of  providing  comprehensive  community  col- 
lege services  to  its  oonstltuencies."  He  added 
that  the  North  Central  Association  had  fully 
accredited  Harjier  "without  qualification." 

According  to  the  Harper  president,  full  ac- 
creditation means  that  the  college's  credits 
and  quality  of  Instruction  have  unquestioned 
reciprocity  among  all  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  "This  Is,  of  course,  most  lmpor« 
tant  to  our  students  and  their  families  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  fac- 
ulty," he  said.  Dr.  Lahtl  added  that  accredita- 
tion also  means  that  a  faculty  is  "more  free" 
to  pursue  innovative  approaches  to  the  learn- 
ing process. 

The  North  Central  Association  based  its 
decision  to  accredit  Harper  partly  upon  the 
report  by  a  six-member  examining  team 
which  visited  the  college  on  January  eighth 
and  ninth.  "The  decision  was  also  based 
upon  an  exhaustive  self-study  of  Harper  by 
the  college  faculty  last  year  and  my  own  ap- 
pearance before  a  final  examining  board  in 
Chicago  earlier  this  week,"  Dr.  Lahtl  ex- 
plained. 

Conclusions  stated  In  the  North  Central 
report  of  Its  January  visit  to  Harper  stated, 


"The  college  has  able  administrative  leader- 
ship  that  has  achieved  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
time:  excellent  facilities;  comprehensive 
program  of  instruction;  capable  faculty  and 
sub-administrators;  large  enrollment  In- 
eluding  adults;  good  relationships  with  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  area;  excellent 
financial  and  community  support  during  the 
rapid  development  of  the  college." 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  their  22-page 
report  on  Harper,  the  North  Central  examln- 
ers  said.  "The  only  serious  concern  appears 
to  be  the  failure  to  pass  a  needed  tax  levy 
increase  last  spring  (March  1970).  The  staff 
and  the  board  of  trustees  are  optimistic 
about  passing  a  levy  in  the  fall  of  1971  .  .  . 
The  economic  characteristics  of  the  Harper 
district  suggest  that  adequate  funds  can  be 
obtained  through  a  vigorous  effort  to  inter- 
pret the  services  which  can  be  rendered  with 
additional  funds." 

Harper's  president  reported  that  the  col- 
lege Initiated  the  accreditation  process  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  "In  1967," 
he  recalled,  "the  first  year  of  classes,  a  North 
Central  team  was  invited  to  visit  Harper.  We 
were  then  conducting  only  evening  classes  in 
leased  facilities.  Our  initial  enrollment  was 
1.700.  That  first  visit  resulted  In  our  being 
granted  'correspondent'  status  for  accredita- 
tion." Dr.  Lahtl  related. 

As  a  "correspondent,"  Harper  became 
the  subject  of  an  extensive  North  Central 
study  by  four  examiners  who  visited  the  col- 
lege In  1968.  The  philosophy,  administration, 
curricula,  faculty,  and  quality  of  instruction 
were  among  key  areas  studied.  The  accredit- 
ing body's  evaluation  of  its  1968  study  re- 
sulted in  Harper's  advancing  to  "candidate" 
status  in  April.  1969. 

Harper  currently  has  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  6.000  students.  Educational  pro- 
grams Include  the  first  two  years  of  a  four- 
year  bachelor's  degree  program.  19  two-year 
associate  degree  career  programs  in  technical 
and  semi-professional  fields,  21  one-year  cer- 
tificate programs  in  vocational  fields,  a  gen- 
erous mix  of  evening  non-credit  short 
courses,  a  co-currlcular  program  of  cultural 
arts  activities,  extension  courses  from  four- 
year  institutions,  plus  special  Interest  work- 
shops and  seminars.  Harper  also  operates  a 
full-time  Community  Counseling  Center  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  and  a  Dental  Hy- 
giene Clinic  accredited  by  the  American 
Dental  Association. 


DISTORTED  U.S.  CASUALTY 
FIGURES? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  memorandum  from  our 
former  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Stephen  M.  Young,  regarding  the  ac- 
curacy of  Indochina  war  GI  casualty 
figures  supplied  to  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Senator  Young,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Se.-vices,  notes  that  until  1969, 
"GI  deaths  termed  by  the  Pentagon  as 
being  due  to  accidents  or  incidents  and 
then  later  termed  nonhostile  deaths 
invariably  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the 
total  listed  as  combat  deaths."  Now,  how- 
ever, "the  nonhostile  deaths  are  more 
than  one-half  the  combat  deaths." 

Because  our  Government's  credibility 
is  continually  an  issue  of  prime  concern, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Young's  memorandum  and  his  backup 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mMno- 
randum  and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Washington.  D.C.  Mat  3, 1971. 
Uemorandvmi  To:  Hon.  Frank  Church. 

1.  President  Nixon  in  his  press  conference 
Thursday  night,  April  29,  on  three  separate 
occasion  referred  to  Lt.  Calley  as  Captain 
Galley.  Is  this  carrying  forward  his  aldmg 
and  abetting  Calley  and  interjecting  himself 
In  coimectlon  with  the  judgment  of  the 
senior  army  ofiBcers  who  heard  all  the  testi- 
mony and  the  argument  as  trial  judges?  Is 
this  indicative  that  he  has  in  mind  a  fur- 
ther boost  should  be  given  Calley  by  per- 
mitting him  to  be  captain? 

2.  Prank,  Stuart  Symington  will  confirm 
that  my  recollection  is  correct  that  over  a 
couple  of  years  various  generals  in  testifying 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  stated 
that  QI  deaths  termed  by  Pentagon  as  being 
due  to  accidents  or  incidents  and  then 
later  termed  non-hostile  deaths  invariably 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  Usted  as 
combat  deaths.  This  was  the  situation 
throughout  the  full  time  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  President.  Even  at  that,  Frank,  prac- 
tically all  of  those  deaths  attributed  to  ac- 
cidents and  incidents  would  have  been 
termed  combat  deaths  in  World  War  n.  I 
know  that  due  to  personal  experience  in 
oombat  in  North  Africa  and  Italy  for  37 
months.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  word 
went  out  soon  after  Nixon  became  President 
to  keep  the  combat  deaths  down  and  when- 
ever possible  to  list  these  as  non-hostile 
deaths  or  deaths  due  to  accidents  or  inci- 
dents. Generals  testified  that  sometimes  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  between  a  combat 
death  and  non-combat  death  practically  in- 
divisible. 

3.  Also,  and  I  am  sure  that  Stuart  will 
corroborate  this,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  several  generals  that  the  senior  Amer- 
ican fighting  man  in  the  area  where  a  OI 
had  been  killed  made  the  decision  whether 
bis  death  was  due  to  combat  or  not  and  that 
sometimes  a  private  first  class  was  the  senior 
fighting  man  in  that  area  and  would  make 
the  determination.  Often  sergeants  would 
make  the  determination,  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

4.  You  will  note  In  the  enclosed  memo- 
randum that  in  some  weeks  the  non-hostile 
deaths  are  more  than  one-half  the  combat 
deaths.  It  may  be  this  Is  worthy  of  comment. 
I  svispect  that  orders  went  out  from  the 
Pentagon  back  In  1969  or  1970  to  attribute 
more  and  more  deaths  of  GIs  to  accidents 
and  incidents  or  term  them  non-hostile 
deaths  to  make  it  appear  to  help  bolster 
Nixon's  argument. 

Best  regards, 

Stephen  M.  Young. 
P.S. — ^Frank,  I  dictated  the  above  last  Fri- 
day. I  note  in  an  editorial  in  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  there  Is  comment  that  Nixon 
referred  to  Galley  three  times  as  captain. 


MEMORANDUM-APR.  19,  1971 

TO:  SENATOR  STEPHEN  YOUNG 

SUBIECT:  WEEKLY  CASUALTY  REPORTS,  SOUTHEAST  ASIA, 
JAM.  3-APR.  10,  1971 

Current     Cumulatlva 


JAN.  3-9 

'  Kualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonnospilal 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths 

JAN.  10-16 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths 

CXVn 963 — Part  12 


27 
56 
27 
972 
462 
29 


37 
113 

98 
972 
462 

29 


44,268 
148,045 
154, 567 


9,091 


44,305 
148, 158 
145,665 


9,120 


Current     Cumulative 


Current     Cumulativs 


JAN.  17-23 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital 

Missing. 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths... 

JAN.  24-30 

Casualties— tiostlle: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital.. 

Missing.. 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths... 

JAN.  31-FEB.  6 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital.. 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths... 

FEB. 7-13 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— nonhospital 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— nonhostile:  Deaths 

FEB.  14-20 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths„.. 

FEB. 21-27 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital 

Missing. 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths.... 

FEB.  28-MAR.  6 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital , 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths.... 

MAR.  7-13 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital , 

Wounded-NonhospHal 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths.... 

MAR.  14-20 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhospital 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Deaths.... 

MAR.  21-27 

Casualties— Hostile : 

Deaths 

Wounded— Hospital 

Wounded— Nonhotpital 

Missing 

Captured— Interned 

Casualoe*— Nonhostile:  Deaths^.. 

MAR.  28-Apr.  3 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 

Wounded-HDspltal 

Wounded— Nonhospital 

Missint 

Captured— Interned 

Casualties— Nonhostile:  Dssthi 


50 
184 
111 
974 
462 

25 


29 
138 
106 
973 
462 

15 


44,355 
148,342 
145,776 


9,145 


44,384 
148,480 
145,882 


APR.  4-10 

Casualties— Hostile: 

Deaths 42            44,918 

Wounded— Hospital. _ 187           150,267 

Wounded— NonhospiW 131           147,309 

Missin£..„ 1.049 

Captured- Interned 462 — 

Cuualties—Nonhostile:  Deaths 29             9,437 


24 
2U 
1S6 
975 
462 

19 


51 
129 
88 

987 
462 
32 


59 
148 

69 
991 
462 

42 


69 

152 

129 

1,003 

462 

37 


9,160 


44,408 
148,691 
146.038 


9,179 


44.459 
148,820 
146,126 


9.211 


44.518 
148.968 
146, 195 


9,253 


44,587 
149, 120 
146,324 


44 

229 

205 

1,010 

462 

23 


45 
102 

54 

1,027 

462 

22 


54 

192 

143 

1,030 

462 

29 


58 

243 

299 

1,038 

462 

n 


88 

194 

153 

1.061 

462 

22 


9,299 


44,631 
149,349 
146,529 


9,313 


44,676 
149,451 
146, 583 


9,335 


44,730 
149,643 
146,726 


9,364 


44,788 
149,886 
147, 025 


9.386 


44,876 
150,080 
147, 178 


9,408 


PIPELINE  SAFETY  RUN-AROUND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
American  family  is  getting  a  gigantic 
bureaucratic  runaroimd  that  endangers 
the  lives  and  property  of  themselves  and 
others. 

The  situation  provides  a  clear-cut  rea- 
son why  Congress  should  take  a  tougher 
look  at  pipeline  safety. 

A  little  more  than  200  feet  frwn  the 
back  door  of  the  Charles  Baker  home  In 
CoUinsville,  Okla.,  Is  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line operated  by  Transok  Pipeline  Co. 
for  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Baker  says  the  line  Is  unsafe  and 
should  be  closed. 

The  company  says  the  line  is  OK  and, 
despite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  has  re- 
fused to  uncover  the  line  unless  the 
Bakers  post  a  $250,000  bond.  The  case  has 
been  rehashed  In  the  Oklahoma  Cor- 
poration Commission.  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion where  Acting  Director  Joseph  C. 
Caldwell  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
case  is  closed." 

I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Prank  J.  Worzala,  an  associate 
professor  of  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  examined  radiographs 
of  some  sections  of  the  line  and  found  at 
least  47  violations  of  the  pipeline  con- 
struction code  in  those  sections  he  exam- 
ined. 

Mr,  Baker  and  his  wife  are  raising  im- 
portant questions  about  the  issue  of  pipe- 
line safety.  They  are  ready  to  move  their 
fight  into  court — and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  The  shocking  part  is  that  the 
Bakers  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
proof  and  the  cost  of  litigation.  They 
have  sold  17  Black  Angus  cattle  to  cover 
part  of  the  expenses  they  have  already 
incurred,  and  Mr.  Baker  says  he  will  sell 
the  farm  acre  by  acre  if  necessary  to 
continue  the  fight. 

I  hope  this  body  will  approach  this 
problem  with  one-tenth  that  much  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  Baker  says  the  building  specifica- 
tions imposed  on  the  pipeline  industry  Is 
not  a  safety  code,  but  a  convenience 
code. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  says,  "In- 
dustry insiders  concede  that  the  heralded 
Federal  regulations  on  pipeline  construc- 
tion" that  went  into  effect  in  March  "sire 
little  more  than  shiny  new  wrappings 
for  the  old  voluntary  Industry  codes." 

If  this  Is  the  case.  It  Is  high  time  we 
stripped  off  the  shiny  wr«)ping  and  took 
another  look  at  the  imwarranted  gift  we 
gave  the  pipeline  industry. 

And,  while  we  are  looking.  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  review  the  regulatory  ap- 
paratus set  up  to  police  the  industry. 
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I  have  written  Mr.  Caldwell  In  he 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  telling  himl of 
the  findings  of  Mr.  Worzala  and  asking 
that  he  have  a  representative  of  his  oftce 
return  to  Collinsville  to  conduct  the  most 
exhaustive  investigation  possible  to  de- 
termine if  the  pipeline  complies  with 
the  minimal  regulations  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  tiie  Natural  Qas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Caldwell  in  his  correspondence 
with  Reuben  Robertson  in  of  the  Center 
for  Responsive  Law  has  Indicated  he  is 
concerned  with  the  letter  of  the  ld68 
law.  I  suggest  that  his  office  become  cqa- 
cemed  with  the  spirit  of  the  law — tUat 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right  to 
be  protected  from  dangerous  pipelines. 

I  also  asked  Mr.  Caldwell  about  ttie 
strange  shift  of  the  burden  of  proof  in 
this  case.  Does  that  burden  shift  to|  a 
complainant  merely  because  the  State 
ceirttfles  the  pipeline?  What  was  involved 
in  the  certification  of  this  pipeline? 
There  Is  serious  question  whether  the 
State  commission  actually  had  the  line 
inspected  before  it  was  burled. 

I  think  it  is  also  questionable  to  have 
the  burden  of  proof  shift  to  the  com- 
plainant after  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  washed  its  hands  of  the  matter 
because  a  representative  Investigated  the 
matter  merely  by  talking  with  some  p^J- 
ple. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  22.  1971, 
Caldwell  told  Mr.  Robertson  that  the  r 
resentative  of  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safe 
ty  did  not  inspect  X-rays  of  the  line 
because: 


The  published  standards  applicable  to  t-,_ 
line  did  not  require  the  pipeline  company  to 
retain  the  X-rays  after  construction.         | 

That  statement  Is  a  non  sequltur. '  I 
think  It  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  for  the 
representatives  not  to  have  examined  the 
X-rays  if  they  were  available. 

This  Is  Just  an  example  of  the  bufk 
passing,  paper  shufSlng,  and  stifilAg 
legalese  this  family  has  encoimtered  In 
an  effort  to  protect  Itself.  | 

Their  fight  has  been  courageous.  Tits 
Nation  and  Congress  is  Indebted  to  the 
Bakers  for  bringing  this  issue  out  In  the 
open.  We  have  a  duty  to  make  sure  th$.t 
this  fight  has  not  been  In  vain. 

It  is  time  we  looked  into  this  case  and 
the  subject  of  pipeline  safety  In  general. 
I  hope  this  action  will  be  taken  before 
It  is  too  late  for  someone  or  some  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  correspondence  and  news- 
paper articles  pertinent  to  this  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Rtcort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^, 
as  follows:  j 

Washdigton,  D.C.  February  11,  1971. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Caxdwell,  | 

Acting  Director.  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety, 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportatiou, 
WasMnffton.  D.C. 

DzAB  Mb.  Calawku,  :  This  is  in  further  ref- 
erence to  the  questions  which  have  heab 
raised  about  the  safety  of  the  Transok  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  now  under  construction  Ui 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  which  you  and  I  di^- 
cuaeed  on  the  phone  Monday  afternoon. 

The  questions  were  first  raised,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  In  a  complaint  to  the  Office  at 
PlpeUne  Safety  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oharl^ 
Baker  of  CoUlnsvUle,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  and  Mrf . 


Baker  claim  that  the  pipeline  In  question  may 
have  been  Impropyerly  welded  and  wrapped 
and  presented  a  serious  safety  hazard  to 
the  people  of  Oklahoma,  and  offered  evidence 
In  support  of  their  views.  As  a  result,  I  un- 
derstand from  you  that  Mr.  Marshall  Taylor, 
an  Investigator  with  OPS  stationed  In  Hous- 
ton, was  dispatched  to  Oklahoma  to  make  a 
full  Investigation.  You  Informed  me  that  Mr. 
Taylor  did  not  submit  a  report  of  his  findings 
or  recommendations,  but  only  provided  you 
with  written  compilations  or  svunmarles  of 
his  conversations  with  the  Bakers  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commis- 
sion and  the  private  firms  Involved.  You 
agreed  that  this  was  public  Information  and 
you  would  provide  a  copy  to  the  Bakers,  and 
also  that  you  would  return  to  them  a  Pola- 
roid photograph  of  the  line  which  they  had 
submitted  to  your  office,  as  soon  as  you  could 
make  a  copy. 

It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  this  la  a  major 
case  In  defining  the  responsibilities  of  your 
office  and  the  various  state  agencies  in  as- 
suring maximum  pipeline  safety  for  the 
public.  If  the  Bakers'  charges  proved  true, 
there  would  be  serious  reason  to  question 
whether  the  Oklahoma  Commission  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  Its  certification  from 
the  Office  of  PlpeUne  Safety  for  safety  regu- 
lation of  Intrastate  lines  In  that  state.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  public  interest  In  this 
matter  and  some  apparent  discrepancies  that 
have  arisen,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
assistance  In  providing  the  following  In- 
formation: 

(1)  I  have  received  information  that  the 
OPS  Inspector,  Mr.  Taylor,  In  fact  did  file  a 
full  report  with  you.  Could  you  have  been 
mistaken  in  this  regard  In  our  telephone 
conversation  earlier  this  week?  If  so,  since 
you  indicated  to  me  that  the  case  has  been 
closed  as  far  as  OPS  is  concerned,  would  you 
provide  a  copy  of  any  such  report  or  recom- 
mendations ? 

(2)  As  to  the  Bakers'  photograph  that  was 
submitted  to  OPS,  you  Indicated  there  was 
no  way  to  tell  the  location  of  the  pipe  or 
other  Identifying  details.  Could  you  pos- 
sibly have  been  In  error  on  this?  I  have  been 
Informed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  that  the 
date  and  precise  location  of  this  picture  was 
written  by  Mr.  Baker  on  the  back  In  heavy 
black  lettering. 

(3)  You  indicated  to  me  that  In  your 
opinion  the  coating  on  the  pipe  shown  in 
the  photograph  could  not  have  passed  In- 
spection, but  that  the  Oklahoma  authorities 
advised  that  It  was  corrected  before  it  went 
In  the  ground.  Were  any  checks  made  to  see 
whether  this  In  fact  was  true?  Wouldn't 
It  have  been  possible  and  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive to  uncover  the  particular  section  or  sec- 
tions of  pipe  Involved  to  see  whether  It  was 
properly  wrapped  and  welded? 

(4)  You  did  acknowledge  that  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  has  no  full  time  Inspector  on 
such  projects  and  makes  only  spot  checks  of 
new  pipeline  Installations;  and  also  that  It 
Is  possible  there  could  be  a  "sUp-up"  If  the 
companies  are  lying.  However,  you  said  that 
In  this  case  It  was  Just  the  Bakers'  word 
against  the  Commission's  and  the  companies. 
What  did  you  do  to  check  Independently 
whether  this  line  was  properly  Installed  or 
whether  the  charges  were  tn.ie? 

(6)  What  was  the  basis  for  your  deter- 
mination, which  you  related  In  our  con- 
versation, that  the  Bakers  were  simply  in- 
terested in  getting  more  money  in  their 
condemnation  case,  rather  than  legitimately 
Interested  In  safety?  Have  you  or  Mr.  Taylor 
found  them  to  have  been  In  error  in  any 
of  the  technical  and  safety  matters  they  have 
been  complaining  about,  and  If  so,  in  what 
particulars? 

(6)  Is  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  In  your 
opinion,  lacking  in  necessary  legal  authority 
to  provide  adequately  for  public  safety  in 
particular  cases  such  as  this? 

(7)  Do  you  have  the  authority  to  send 


OPS  inspectors  to  the  site  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  and  If  so,  what  are  they  supposed 
to  do?  Are  these  Inspectors  technically  qual- 
ified to  determine  whether  or  not  a  safety 
problem    exists? 

(8)  You  indicated  that  the  Oklahoma  Cor- 
poration Commission  has  only  two  or  three 
employees  assigned  to  these  pipeline  func- 
tions. How  many  technically  qviallfled  in- 
spectors do  they  have?  To  what  extent  do 
you  feel  the  Oklahoma  agency  Is  equipped 
or  qualified  to  provide  an  adequate  degree 
of  public  safety? 

(9)  Does  the  Oklahoma  Commission  take 
the  word  of  the  companies  as  to  what  the 
facts  are,  or  do  they  do  independent  analysis 
and  research?  To  what  extent  are  sampling 
methods  actually  used  and  are  they  ade- 
quate? 

(10)  Wouldn't  it  have  been  Justified  In 
this  case  for  your  Inspector  to  dig  down  a 
few  feet  and  ascertain  affirmatively  whether 
or  not  the  covering  on  this  pipe  Is  satisfac- 
tory in  the  areas  the  Bakers  are  complaining 
about?  Was  this  done? 

(11)  Do  the  regulations  now  being  issued 
by  your  office  actually  go  beyond  what  In- 
dustry practice  has  been?  What  do  these 
new  regulations  do  to  protect  the  public 
that  the  companies  haven't  already  been 
doing? 

(12)  In  your  opinion,  are  the  present  re- 
quirements and  standards  adequate?  Where 
are  the  Bakers  wrong  in  what  they  claim, 
especially  as  to  the  defects  in  pipeline  cov- 
erings  and   welds? 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
on  these  matters,  as  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the   interest  of  public  safety. 
Thank  you  for  joui  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

RrtTBEN  B.  ROBKBTSON  HI. 

Omcx  or  the  Sccretabt 

OF  Tbanspobtation, 
Washington,  D.C.  Feb.  22, 1971. 

Mr.  REtTBXN  ROBEBTSON  III 

Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  ROBEBTSON :  It  i^pears  that  my 
letter  of  February  9  to  you  and  your  letter 
of  February  11  to  me  crossed  In  the  mall. 
I  believe  the  basic  areas  of  queetlons  you 
raised  In  your  letter  were  answered  in  the 
information  I  forwarded  to  you. 

The  legislative  concept  and  intent  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  is 
to  allow  the  various  States  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In  the  regulation 
of  intrastate  gas  pipeline  safety.  The  Act 
Itself  requires  DOT  to  accept  a  certification 
or  agreement,  at  the  Individual  State's  op- 
tion, to  participate  in  the  program.  The 
Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission  has  so 
certified  and  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Act,  It  has  full  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  safety  regulation  for  Intrastate  gas 
pipelines  In  Oklahoma.  In  such  a  case,  the 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  performance  of  the  Okla- 
homa Corporation  Commission,  but  can  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  enforcement  of  reg- 
ulations in  that  State  only  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  State  Is  not  satisfac- 
torily enforcing  the  regulations,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice  and  after  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

Therefore,  until  such  time  as  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  refuses  to  act  on  the  matter,  or 
has  taken  unsatisfactory  action,  the  entire 
matter  is  one  within  its  Jurisdiction.  We 
have  been  Informed  that  a  mechanism  exists 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  to  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Oklahoma  State  Commission  and 
that  they  have  been  Invited,  by  its  Chair- 
man, to  do  so.  We  have  also  been  informed 
that  they  have  filed  a  complaint  and  a  public 
hearing  thereon  by  the  Conmilssion  is  sched- 
uled in  March. 

I  assure  you  that  at  such  time  as  there  is 
evidence  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  can- 
not or  will  not  fuUUl  Its  obligations  under 
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the  Act,  we  will  take  appropriate  action  un- 
der the  last  two  sentences  of  Section  5(a)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  C.  Caldwell, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety. 

Washington,  D.C,  Feb.  27, 1971. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Caldwell, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety, 
Department  of  Transportation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Caldwell:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  22. 1  Indeed  did  receive  your 
oorresfMDDdence  of  February  9  with  enclo- 
sures relating  to  the  Transok  investigation. 
If  this  was  the  only  report  which  was  pre- 
pared on  the  Investigation,  I  will  have  to 
take  your  word  on  that.  However,  I  cannot 
understand  how  you  consider  that  Informa- 
tion to  have  answered  in  any  way  the  ques- 
tions which  I  raised.  As  this  case  appears 
to  be  of  growing  significance  Insofar  as  It 
relates  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  1968  pipe- 
line safety  legislation,  and  I  have  received 
numerous  Congressional  and  press  Inquiries, 
It  Is  extremely  Important  that  the  public 
have  the  full  facts.  Therefore,  and  In  case 
there  was  any  lack  of  clarity  In  the  phrasing 
of  my  questions,  I  will  restate  them  and  re- 
spectfully request  your  responses. 

(1)  What  was  the  purpose  of  sending  the 
federal  investigator  Mr.  Marshall  Taylor  to 
Oklahoma  at  public  expense  on  at  least  two 
occasions? 

(2)  Did  Mr.  Taylor  meet  with  Mr.  Nes- 
bltt,  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Corpora- 
tion Commission  regarding  this  matter,  and 
If  BO,  where  Is  the  report  of  such  meeting? 

(3)  Did  Mr,  Taylor  Inspect  the  X-rays  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  the  company,  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  asserted  would  show 
evidence  of  defective  welds?  If  not,  why  not? 

(4)  Did  Mr.  Taylor  actually  Inspect  any 
portion  of  the  pipeline  claimed  by  the  Bak- 
ers to  be  improperly  welded  and  wrapped?  If 
not,  why  not? 

(5)  Did  Mr.  Taylor  review  the  Bakers' 
allegations  In  detail  with  the  Corporation 
Commission?  How  could  he  have  done  so  if 
he  Interviewed  the  State  officials  before  he 
Interviewed  the  Bakers? 

(6)  Did  Mr.  Taylor  Interview  the  pipeline 
company,  the  engineering  and  construction 
firms,  or  any  of  their  employees? 

(7)  Was  there  any  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  Bakers  were  not  telling  the  truth? 

(8)  Was  there  any  respect  In  which  the 
Bakers  were  shown  to  be  technically  wrong 
In  their  assertions  that  the  line  was  being 
defectively    constructed    and    installed? 

(9)  Was  there  any  reason  for  your  deter- 
mination that  the  Bakers  were  not  really 
concerned  about  safety,  but  Just  wanted  to 
get  more  money  from  the  pipeline  company 
for  the  condemnation  of  their  land? 

(10)  If,  as  you  have  acknowledged,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  companies  have  been  lying, 
do  you  feel  the  public  safety  Is  being  ad- 
equately protected? 

(11)  Were  any  checks  made  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  Improper  coating  In  the  pipe 
shown  In  the  photograph  forwarded  to  your 
office  was  in  fact  corrected  before  it  was 
put  in  service?  If  so,  what? 

(12)  Why  did  Mr.  Taylor's  report  faU  to 
mention  that  the  Bakers  had  shown  blm  a 
number  of  photographs  of  defective  instal- 
lation of  the  line,  and  why  were  these  not 
checked  out? 

(13)  Did  your  Inspector  check  out  whether 
or  not  there  was  no  Inspector  on  the  Job 
during  Installation  as  the  Bakers  claimed? 

(14)  YoTir  Inspector's  report  on  his  meet- 
ing with  the  state  pipeline  safety  officials  in- 
dicates that  most  of  the  seven  or  eight 
hydrostatic  test  charts  were  signed  by  one 
3f  the  officials.  Isn't  It  required  that  all  such 
tests   be   properly   signed? 


(15)  Also  In  the  meeting  with  one  of  the 
state  officials  Mr.  Taylor  reported  that  he 
"gave  me  as  much  of  the  details  as  possible." 
Did  the  Inspector  actually  obtain  from  these 
officials  all  the  information  that  was  needed? 

(16)  Is  there  any  evidence  that  any  state 
personnel,  or  anyone  other  than  employees 
of  the  pipeline  company  or  its  subcontrac- 
tors, ever  actually  Inspected  the  line?  This 
is  important  since  you  stated  to  me  In  our 
first  conversation  that  the  state  officials  at 
least  \ised  a  "sampling"  technique  to  Inspect 
the  line. 

(17)  If  the  Bakers'  charges  are  true,  do 
you  acknowledge  that  this  could  Indicate  a 
serious  safety  hazard  In  this  pipeline? 

(18)  In  your  view,  does  the  fact  that  a 
condemnation  dispute  exists,  or  that  the 
state  authorities  may  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  Bakers  charges  sometime  In  the  future, 
diminish  any  such  possible  hazard  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  gas  Is  now  flowing  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  pipeline  in  question? 
Wouldn't  It  be  preferable  to  defer  use  of 
the  pipeline  until  all  reasonable  doubts  about 
its  safety  are  resolved? 

(19)  In  your  view.  Is  It  appropriate  for 
states  to  place  the  entire  burden  of  proof 
upon  citizens  to  demonstrate  that  a  pipe- 
line Is  unsafe  rather  than  to  require  the  com- 
panies to  demonstrate  that  It  is  safe? 

(20)  Is  it  your  position,  in  light  of  the 
evidence  now  available  regarding  the  sur- 
veillance and  Inspection  practices  of  the 
Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission,  that  you 
are  fuUy  satisfied  that  the  state  authorities 
are  adequately  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
under  the  Act? 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  responses  to 
any  of  the  questions  In  my  first  letter  about 
the  pipeline  safety  standards  generally  that 
I  have  not  reiterated  here, 

I  do  appreciate  your  assistance  In  answer- 
ing these  Inquiries,  and  trust  that  this  kind 
of  problem  may  be  corrected  both  in  Okla- 
homa and  elsewhere  before  further  major 
tragedy  occurs. 
Sincerely, 

Reuben  B.  Robebtson  m. 

Office  or  the  Secbetabt 

or  Tbanspobtation, 
Washington,  D.C.  Mar.  22, 1971. 
Mr.  Rkttben  Rob^tson,  III 
Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
Washini;ton,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Robebtson  :  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  February  22,  we  agree  that  anyone  in- 
terested In  this  case  should  have  the  full 
facts.  The  entire  case  files  of  this  office  are 
available  for  public  Inspection  between  the 
hours  of  8:30  ajn.  and  6  pjn.  each  work 
day. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions as  presented  In  your  letter: 

1.  The  purpose  of  sending  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Oklahoma  City  was  to  discuss  the  Bakers' 
accusations  with  the  persons  in  whom,  by 
law,  the  pipeline  safety  function  in  that 
state  is  vested — the  Oklahoma  Corporation 
Commission. 

2.  Mr.  Taylor  did  meet  with  Mr.  Nesbitt  on 
December  21,  1970,  to  Inform  him  of  why 
the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  was  Interested  in 
the  Bakers'  complaint.  (Copy  of  resimie  of 
meeting  enclosed.) 

3.  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  Inspect  the  X-rays. 
The  published  standards  applicable  to  this 
line  did  not  require  the  pipeline  company 
to  retain  X-rays  after  construction. 

4.  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  Inspect  any  portion 
of  this  pipeline  because  It  was  already  buried 
prior  to  his  visit.  In  fact,  even  before  the 
Bakers  requested  this  Office  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

6.  Mr.  Taylor  did  review  the  Baker's  al- 
legations with  representatives  of  the  Okla- 
homa Corporation  Commission,  both  on  De- 


cember 11  before  his  discussion  with  the 
Bakers  and  again  on  December  21  after  his 
discussion  with  the  Bakers. 

6.  Mr.  Taylor  Interviewed  Mr.  Clinton  Mc- 
Clure,  head  of  the  testing  department  of 
WUllams  Brothers  Engineering  Company 
which  designed  the  pipeline  and  was  respon- 
sible for  testing  and  ln^)ectlon.  He  attempt- 
ed to  Interview  the  chief  Inspector  but  could 
not  locate  him  since  the  construction  of  this 
line  was  completed  and  the  Injector  had 
moved  on  to  another  Job. 

7.  We  have  never  ImpUed  that  the  Bakers 
were  not  telling  the  truth,  however,  we  do 
feel  they  may  have  been  misinformed,  and 
may  have  drawn  some  erroneous  conclusions 
based  on  their  lack  of  full  information  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  _ 

8.  The  Bakers  w«*e  technically  incorrect 
In  their  allegations  that  the  pipe  used  would 
not  meet  minimum  safety  requirements,  as 
well  as  In  their  allegations  that  the  pipe 
should  have  been  tested  to  3,000  psl.  The 
pipe  met  the  manufacturing,  design  and 
testing  standards  applicable. 

9.  We  never  made  a  "determination"  that 
the  Bakers  "were  not  really  concerned  about 
safety."  When  Mr.  Taylor  Interviewed  the 
Bakers  the  major  portion  of  their  conversa- 
tion, as  related  in  his  documented  summary, 
concerned  the  manner  of  the  oondemnatlon 
of  their  land  and  the  monetary  problems. 
They  presented  few  technical  facts,  with  the 
major  part  of  these  being  obtained  from  al- 
leged discussions  with  the  work  crew  on  the 
pipeline.  The  discussion  with  Mr,  Neebltt  on 
December  21  supports  these  facts. 

10.  It  Is  possible  that  the  companies  have 
been  lying  (as  well  as  It  Is  possible  that  any 
party  to  this  problem  may  be  lying)  but  it 
Is  also  Improbable  that  they  were  because  the 
companies  that  design  and  construct  pipe- 
lines have  a  professional  reputation  to  up- 
hold within  the  competitive  Industry  and 
have  legal  responsibilities  for  their  actions. 
Based  on  the  reported  Inspection  and  test- 
ing of  this  pipeline,  we  have  no  adequate 
reasons  to  doubt,  considering  Information 
avaUable  to  us  at  this  time,  that  the  public 
safety  Is  not  being  protected. 

11.  Mr,  Taylor  did  not  personally  check  the 
coating  since  the  pipe  was  already  buried, 
but  Mr.  J.  T.  Chastain,  field  Inspector  for  the 
Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission  (which 
has  the  legal  responsibility  for  this  function ) 
stated  that  the  coating  was  checked  and 
repaired  prior  to  putting  an  the  weights  for 
the  river  crossing. 

12.  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  make  a  point  at  the 
pictures  shown  to  him  by  the  Bakers  because 
they  were  pictures  of  the  pip*  taken  before 
It  was  Installed  in  the  ditch.  These  pictures 
neither  prove  nor  disprove  that  the  coating 
was  or  was  not  repaired  prior  to  Installing 
the  line  In  the  ditch.  Furthermore,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Com- 
mission asserted  that  the  coating  was  re- 
paired before  the  line  was  installed  In  the 
ditch.  When  Mr.  Taylor  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  pipeline  had  already  been  buried. 

13.  Mr.  Taylor  did  check  out  the  claim 
made  by  the  Bakers  regarding  the  presence 
or  absence  of  Inspectors  on  the  Job  during 
construction  and  reported  that  the  Okla- 
homa Commissiooi  had  stated  that  inspectors 
were  present  during  the  construction  and 
testing  of  the  pipeline. 

14.  The  standards  applicable  to  this  line 
do  not  reqtilre  a  state  safety  injector  to 
witness  or  sign  any  such   teste. 

15.  Mr.  Taylor  reviewed  all  the  information 
avaUable  at  the  Cocomlsslon's  headquarters 
at  the  time  and  went  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
to  acquire  additional  Information  from  the 
engineering  firm. 

16.  There  Is  strong  evidence  supporting  the 
fact  that  state  officials  actxially  inspected 
the  line,  based  on  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
pressure  recording   charts  used  during  the 
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bydroetatlc  testing  of  the  line  bear  the 
tl&ls  of  a  state  Inspector. 

17.  At  this  time  any  acknowledgemeni 
my  part  would  be  strictly  a  matter  of  aon- 
jecture,  and  woiild  amount  to  a  prejudj^g 
of  the  situation. 

18.  The  fact  that  a  condemnation  dispute 
exists  has  no  bearing  on  the  Issue  from  a 
safety  viewpoint.  The  fact  that  a  hearing  in 
late  April  Is  pending  neither  diminishes 
enhances  any  possible  hazard  that  maV  or 
may  not  exist.  The  present  structural  i  In- 
tegrity of  the  pipeline  is  lnd^>endent  of  I  the 
outcome  of  the  hearings,  but  very  much  I  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  proof  test  (il70 
palg.)  to  a  minimum  of  90%  specified  mini- 
mum yield  strength  that  was  applied  to  the 
pipe.  The  current  operating  pressure  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bakers'  home  Is  approximately 
260  psl  or  less  than  20%  of  8MTS.  This  gives 
a  safety  factor  of  more  than  four  to  onej 

19.  We  have  no  Information  that  Indicate* 
that  the  State  is  placing  "the  entire  buiUen 
of  proof  on  citizens."  The  burden  of  pfoof 
that  a  pipeline  Is  safe  is  for  the  oompanle^  to 
demonstrate.  If  a  state  agency  Is  properly 
monitoring  the  Federal  safety  standards  and 
Is  satisfied  that  the  pipeline  meets  tHeee 
standards,  then  the  pipeline  company  has 
fulfilled  its  obligations.  Should  a  cltteen 
allege  that  a  pipeline  la  unsafe.  It  Is  only 
fair  that  he  present  his  evidence  to  the  sfate 
agency  and  request  a  formal  hearing  to  re- 
solve the  Issue. 

20.  Based  on  the  fact  that  the  statute  qon- 
templated  having  the  states  administer  jthe 
regulation,  and  on  their  certification,  1^  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  OWah(hna 
Corporation  Commlslson  is  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act.  As  I  stated  In  my  previous  letJter, 
at  such  time  as  there  Is  evidence  that  it  Is  pot 
fulfilling  Its  statutory  obligations  we  will 
take  appropriate  action.  [ 

In  regard  to  your  letter  of  February  11 J  we 
would  like  to  comment  on  questions  6  i  8 
10  and  11.  '    I     ■ 

a.  The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  does  J^ve 
the  legal  authority  to  provide  adequate  pub- 
lic safety,  either  directly  or  as  provl&ed 
by  the  statute,  through  a  state  agencyjln 
this  case  the  OUahoma  Corporation  Comills- 
slon.  T 

7.  We  do  have  the  authority  to  send  OPS 
personnel  to  the  site  to  evaluate  the  deSree 
of  compliance  of  both  the  pipeline  operators 
and/or  the  state  agency.  They  can  perf(tin 
any  acts  necessary,  subject  to  physical  ctn- 
ditlons  prevailing.  They  are  technlcillv 
qualified.  ]    ' 

8.  The  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission 
has  two  full-time  technically  qualified  in- 
ployees  for  the  inspection  of  pipeline  faSl- 
tles.  Until  evidence  indicates  otherwise.Twe 
have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Corporation 
Commission  is  not  qualified  to  provide  Ian 
adequate  degree  of  public  safety. 

10.  Based  on  the  evidence  available  we  old 
not  think  it  necessary  to  uncover  the  pipe 
and  Inspect  it.  \ 

11.  The  regulations  Issued  on  August   U 

1970,  go  beyond  what  the  Industry  practice 
has  been  in  several  areas.  Specific  areas  bre 
pointed  out  in  the  preamble  to  those  regi|la- 
tions  (copy  enclosed)  and  in  the  encloked 
copy  of  an  interview  by  Secretary  Volpe. 

I  assume  you  that  if  a  problem  is  deter- 
mined to  exist  in  this  case,  we  will  take  ihe 
necessary  actions  to  correct  It. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  C.  Caldwili,, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Pipeline  Safett . 

Mat  6,  1971. 
Senator  Cijem  McSpaodin, 
State  Senate  Building 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Dear  Sxnatoe  McSpaodin:  The  purposel 
this  letter  Is  to  reiterate  the  points  I  brought 
up  In  cfui  telephone  conversation  of  May  1, 

1971,  ooncemlng  the  Tranaok  pipeline. 


of 


In  my  optnlon,  this  Is  not  a  safe  pipeline. 
The  weld  defects  obaerred  In  the  radiographs 
and  presented  at  the  Oklahoma  Corporation 
Commlaalon  hearing  Indicate  there  are 
numerous  violations  of  the  Industry  welding 
specification,  APi-i  104.  The  preaenoe  of  theae 
defects  could  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
mechanical  propertlee  of  this  material.  Fail- 
ures could  occur  at  stress  levels  well  below 
the  yield  stress  in  the  presence  of  these 
sharp  noitcbes  and  cracks.  It  Is  for  this  very 
reason  that  API-llO*  restricts  the  size  of 
notch-like  defects  to  a  maximum  length  of 
two  Inches.  (In  my  opinion,  even  this  is  too 
long.)  Yet,  In  i»Ta.Tr<ining  a  limited  number 
of  random  radiographs  from  the  Tranaok 
Pipeline,  at  least  47  unacceptable  welds  were 
observed.  Some  defects  measured  as  much  aa 
12  Inches  In  length.  This  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
a  case  of  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
pipeline  company.  Further  testimony  oon- 
oamlng  the  pipe  wrapping  and  the  manner 
In  which  the  plp>e  was  biirled  only  aggravate 
the  situation. 

Sincerely, 

FBiUIK  J.  WOSZALA.  P.E., 

Associate  Professor, 
ttetaUurffioal  Engineering. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  29, 1071] 

An  Oklahoma  Weldee  Gets  Set  to  Take  on 

The  PiPELrNE  Industry — Irate  About  Lins 

IV  His  Yard,  He  Raises  Safett  Questions; 

Federal   Hearings  Mat   Result 

(By  James  C.  Tanner) 

CoLLiNsviLLE,  Okla. — There  are  varying 
views  of  Charles  Baker.  His  wife  sees  him  as 
"David,  fighting  Goliath,  without  a  sling- 
shot." Some  people  say  he  Is  Just  another 
guy  out  to  make  an  easy  buck.  Oklahoma 
Corporation  Commission  Chairman  Charles 
Nesbitt  terms  him  "a  reasonable  man  with  a 
hell-raiser  for  a  wife." 

Mr.  Baker  sees  himself  as  the  Ralph  Nader 
of  the  plp>eline  industry,  an  Industry  that  he 
claims  is  burying  "time  bombs"  all  over  the 
country.  "Someone,"  he  says,  "has  got  to 
shake  up  this  Industry." 

Whether  he  can  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
in  the  meantime  a  lot  of  people  are  coming 
to  know  Charles  Baker — and  his  loquacious 
brown-haired  wife.  Dorothy.  Mr.  Baker,  a  38- 
year-old  welder,  has  slnglehandedly  taken  on 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma  on  the  In- 
creasingly volatile  subject  of  pipeline  safety. 
SpeclScally.  he  is  challenging  the  safety  of  a 
high-pressure  gas  line  20  Inches  in  diameter 
that  Is  burled  in  the  vegetable  garden  of  his 
131-acre  farm  near  here. 

The  line  In  Mr.  Baker's  back  yard  is  part 
of  a  recently  completed  142-mlle  line  that 
runs  from  Enid  to  Oologah  and  comes  within 
234  feet  of  the  Baker  house.  It's  operated 
by  Transok  Pipeline  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Tulsa -based  Public  Service,  and  supplies 
natural  gas  from  western  Oklahoma  to  the 
electric  utility's  power  plant  at  Oologah. 
eight  miles  from  the  Baker  farm. 

Mr.  Baker  contends  the  pipe  is  rife  with 
defects — that  it  has  thin  walls,  shoddy  welds 
and  unsafe  wrapping,  among  other  things — 
and  he  has  photographs  he  took  that  he  says 
prove  Ms  caie.  The  U-e  cculd  explode  at 
any  time,  he  insists,  and  for  his  family's 
safety  he  has  vacated  his  farm. 

HEARINGS     BEGIN     TODAY 

The  wiry.  slx-f?rt-r  rets  h's  fim  chance 
to  air  his  case  publicly  starting  today  at 
spscial  hearings  in  Oklahoma  City  called  by 
the  Oklahcma  Corporation  Commission, 
regulator  fsr  pipelines  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Baker  will  present  evidence  and  witnesses  to 
support  his  claim  that  the  $14  million  line 
is  a  public  menace  and  should  be  closed 
down. 

Transok  and  Public  Service,  which  insist 
the  line  was  built  to  meet  or  exceed  all  state 
and  federal  specifications,  also  are  bringing 
a  battery  of  lawyers  and  witnesses  and  will 
be  supported  by  WlUlams  Bros.  Oo.,  a  big 


pipeline  builder  that  Inspected  the  Transok 
line  during  construction. 

The  controversy  already  has  spread  beyond 
the  borders  of  Oklahoma.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Pipeline  Safety  In  Washington  sent  a  special 
Investigator  to  look  into  the  Bakers'  charges 
of  violations,  but  he  found  none.  "The  case 
Is  closed,"  says  Joseph  C.  Caldwell,  acting 
director  of  the  agency. 

Hardly.  UtlUtles  as  well  as  pipeline  oper- 
ators around  the  country  hold  a  big  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  the  Oklahoma  hearings. 
For  one  thing,  the  Bakers  are  challenging 
the  companies'  right  of  eminent  domain  to 
obtain  routes  for  their  lines.  "Acquisition  of 
right-of-way  already  Is  difficult,  and  the 
costs  are  sky-high,"  worries  a  spokesman  for 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 

And  the  Bakers  view  the  cc«nmlssion  hear- 
ing merely  as  a  first  step.  They're  determined 
to  be  the  first  to  get  a  court  to  rule  on  pipe- 
line safety,  and  they  envision  going  to  the 
Supreme  Oourt  if  necessary. 

poLrnciANs  Asx  watchxmo 

In  addition,  there  are  indications  that  the 
Bakers'  campaign  may  be  catching  the  at- 
tention of  highly  placed  politicians,  perhaps 
partly  due  to  the  Bakers'  long-distance  phone 
calls,  costing  as  much  as  $250  a  month.  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  instrumental  in 
previous  congressional  action  on  pipeline 
safety,  has  suggested  In  correspondence  to 
the  Bakers  that  their  plight  may  lead  to  new 
congressional  hearings. 

And  Increasingly  the  Bakers  are  finding 
themselves  a  rallying  point  for  others  con- 
cerned about  pipeline  safety.  The  Nader 
group's  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
is  stepping  Into  the  case,  says  spokesman 
Reuben  Robertson  m,  because  "the  Bakers 
have  raised  some  very  deep  and  Important 
questions  about  our  national  pipeline  safety 
effort  that  reach  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  this  particular  case." 

One  critical  Issue,  continues  Mr.  Robert- 
son, "Is  why  the  government  seems  to  make 
all  presumptions  In  favor  of  the  pipeline 
companies  instead  of  the  individual  citizens." 
He  also  asks:  "Why  should  Individual  citi- 
zens such  as  the  Bakers  have  to  bear  the 
burden  and  expense  of  proving  that  a  line 
is  unsafe,  rather  than  the  other  way  around, 
when  there  are  agencies  such  as  the  Office 
of  Pipeline  Safety  and  the  Oklahoma  Cor- 
poration Commission  paid  by  taxpayers  to 
do  this?" 

There  are  also  repercussions  within  the 
Technical  Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Com- 
mittee established  by  Congress  In  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipelines  Safety  Act  of  1968  to 
make  recommendations  to  federal  agencies 
on  pipeline  safety.  One  committee  member, 
Frederic  A.  Lang,  a  consulting  engineer  In 
Landenberg,  Pa.,  says  Improvement  In  pipe- 
line safety  will  come  only  when  enough  peo- 
ple get  excited  about  It.  "The  Bakers  are 
focusing  attention  on  the  problem,  and  that's 
a  step  in  the  right  direction."  he  asserts. 

Mr.  Baker  isn't  Just  alleging  defects  in  con- 
struction of  the  Transok  line.  He  is  question- 
ing the  entire  regulatory  aspect  of  the  pipe- 
line Industry,  which,  he  claims,  "doesn't  have 
a  safety  code;  it's  a  convenience  code." 

Thinner  walls  of  steel  may  be  used  under 
existing  regulations  for  pipe  laid  In  the  less- 
congested  countryside.  '"That  means,"  says 
Mr.  Baker,  "that  If  you  live  In  the  country 
you're  expendable."  He  also  questions  the 
s.'fety  of  the  pressure  allowed  on  the  lines. 

Transok  says  its  pipe  Is  one-fourth  inch 
thick  ("You  could  build  a  city  over  that 
line  without  danger,"  says  an  engineer  with 
a  Transok  competitor)  and  the  pressure  at 
the  highest  point,  the  receiving  end  of  the 
20-inch  line,  won't  exceed  780  p)ounds  per 
square  inch.  Government  officials  call  that 
a  safe  pressure,  but  Mr.  Baker  asserts  he  has 
been  a  half -inch  gas  line  with  six  ounces  of 
pressure  (the  amount  on  gas  going  into 
houses)  "go  off  like  a  flame  thrower." 
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Industry  Insiders  concede  that  the  herald- 
ed federal  regulations  on  pipeline  construc- 
tion that  went  Into  effect  last  month  are 
little  more  than  shiny  new  wrappings  for 
the  old  voluntary  Industry  codes.  Like 
plumbers  and  doctors,  pljjellne  operators  are 
largely  self -policing.  The  Oklahoma  Corpora- 
tion Commission  has  one  engineer  to  In- 
spect 30,000  miles  of  pipelines. 

The  Ufi.  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  estab- 
lished recently  by  Congress  to  promulgate 
and  enforce  federal  regulations  for  pipelines, 
Is  leaving  enforcement  to  the  states.  Also,  ex- 
plains Mr.  Caldwell  of  that  agency,  "our 
(new  federal)  standards  are  based  prlmarUy 
on  codes  In  existence  for  years  that  the  In- 
dustry has  been  using  voluntarily  as  con- 
struction guides.  They  have  proved  safe." 

The  Office  of  PlpeUne  Safety  is  concentrat- 
ing on  the  analyzing  of  pljwllne  failures.  Mr. 
Caldwell  recently  got  last  year's  "leak"  re- 
port from  the  nation's  pipeline  operators,  the 
first  to  be  required.  There  were  130O  reported 
leaks,  breaks  and  ruptures,  he  says.  "We 
don't  know  how  many  were  explosions."  he 
adds. 

Meanwhile,  the  Intensity  with  which  the 
Bakers  are  waging  their  campaign  Is  begln- 
mng  to  take  Its  toll.  Mr.  Baker,  who  works 
as  a  welder  In  nearby  Tulsa,  Is  being  cau- 
tioned by  his  boss  about  taking  too  much 
time  off  the  Job.  Mrs.  Baker  has  lost  17 
poimds  and  is  beginning  to  wear  her  15-year- 
old  daughter's  clothes. 

While  challenging  the  safety  of  plpeimes, 
the  Bakers  also  are  pressing  separately  for  a 
jury  trial  to  get  additional  remuneration  for 
the  land  used  by  the  pipeline  on  their  farm. 
They  have  refused  to  accept  the  $3,200  al- 
ready awarded  them  by  a  condemnation 
court;  Transok  originally  offered  the  Bakers 
$800  for  the  right-of-way  plus  some  addi- 
tional money  for  damages. 

The  Bakers  say  they  have  spent  $3,000  so 
far  and  expect  to  spend  another  $7,000  for 
the  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of  bringing  In 
witnesses  for  today's  hearings.  They  have 
Just  sold  their  17  black  angus  cattle  to  help 
pay  these  costs.  "If  necessary,"  asserts  Mr. 
Baker,  "we  will  begin  selling  the  farm,  acre 
by  acre."  The  Bakers  currently  live  in  an 
apartment  little  bigger  than  the  den  of  their 
nme-room  farm  house.  "We  won't  move  back 
to  the  farm,"  vows  Mrs.  Baker,  "until  that 
pipeline  is  gone." 

[Prom  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  Apr.  29,  19711 
VAunrrT  of  Regulations  Questioned — Col- 

LiNsviLLE  Pipeline  Fight  Goes  to  State 

Agenct 

(By  Windsor  Rldenhour) 

Oklahoma  CrrT.— A  ColllnsvUle  couple  car- 
ried their  fight  against  a  high  pressure  pipe- 
line crossing  their  property  and  chasing  them 
from  their  homes  to  the  state  Corporation 
Commission    today. 

An  attorney  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Baker,  Gerald  Kamlns,  attacked  the  pipe- 
line as  "absolutely  Inferior,  unsafe,"  and  also 
questioned  the  validity  of  state  pipeline  regu- 
lations. 

The  Bakers,  who  moved  from  their  home 
after  a  20-lnch  high  pressure  gas  line  was 
burled  across  their  farm  and  in  the  couple's 
vegetable  garden,  have  gained  national 
prominence  in  their  battles  with  Transok 
Pipeline  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Public  Service 
Co.   of   Oklahoma. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  haa  been 
checking  the  Bakers'  complaint,  and  U.S. 
Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  instrumental 
In  previous  congressional  action  on  pipeline 
safety,  has  suggested  to  the  Bakers  their 
complaints  may  lead  to  new  congressional 
bearings. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  today  carried  a 
front  page  story  on  the  Bakers'  fuss,  saying 
the  Bakers  are  finding  themselves  a  rallying 
point  for  others  concerned  about  public 
safety. 


Today's  special  hearing  was  before  Cor- 
poration Commission  Referee  Darwin  Prayer 
who  Is  expected  to  hear  two  days  of  testi- 
mony from  the  Bakers  as  well  as  rebuttal 
testimony  from  Transok  lawyers  who  con- 
tend the  pipeline  meets  state  Emd  federal 
reg^atlons. 

Frayer  opened  the  hearing  by  refusing  a 
motion  by  Kamlns  that  the  biuden  of  prov- 
ing the  pipeline  company  compiled  with  reg- 
ulations rests  on  the  pipeline  company. 

Frayer  ruled  the  burden  Is  on  the  Bakers, 
who  took  numerous  pictures  of  the  pipeline 
as  It  was  being  constructed  along  their 
property. 

The  line  runs  from  Enid  144  miles  to  PSC's 
power  station  near  Oologah. 

Kamlns  said  he  plans  to  attack  the  com- 
pany's compliance  with  regulations  but 
blasted  the  regulations  as  "wholly  Inadequate 
as    safety    regulations." 

Kamlns  said  those  regiilations  were 
"grossly  violated"  but  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission was  unable  to  find  the  violations  be- 
cause they  are  Inadequately  staffed  with 
only  two  field  Inspectors  for  all  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  pipeline  In  the  state. 

Kamlns  labeled  the  commission  regula- 
tions as  "not  a  safety  code.  It's  a  conven- 
ience code  for  the  pipeline  industry  to  build 
pipelines." 

The  Tulsa  lawyer  said  he  hopes  to  prove 
the  state  Legislature  should  enact  laws  reg- 
ulating pipeline  safety  rather  than  leaving 
It  to  the  Corporation  Commission  to  adopt 
the  code. 

Kamlns,  although  protesting  Frayer's  ml- 
Ing  that  the  Bakers  must  prove  the  line  Is 
unsafe,  listed  11  areas  where  he  claimed  he 
can  prove  the  gas  line  Is  "a  hazard." 

The  quality  of  the  steel  pipe  Is  "absolutely 
inferior,  unsafe  for  construction  of  pipe- 
lines," Kamlns  declared,  adding  he  will  show 
"Industry  will  not  use  the  same  pipe  within 
Its  refineries  and  will  not  use  the  welding 
code  used  on  the  pipeline  for  its  refinery 
welds." 

He  called  the  pipe  (6XL)  "weak  and 
brittle." 

Kamlns  said  he  also  vrill  show  the  line  Is 
a  "storage  vessel"  and  not  Just  an  "open- 
ended  line"  and  must  withstand  pressure. 

The  Journal  quoted  Corporation  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Charles  Nesbitt  as  saying 
Baker  Is  "a  reasonable  man  with  a  hell-ialser 
for  a  wife." 

Mrs.  Baker,  a  housewife  who  spends  most 
of  her  time  attacking  the  pipeline  in  some 
fashion,  says  she  Is  merely  backing  her 
husband. 

Baker  was  the  first  witness  this  morning 
and  testified  he  had  been  a  welder  for  19 
years,  holding  at  various  times  certificates 
as  a  pressure  welder,  and  credentials  to  weld 
on  aircraft  and  missiles: 

Baker  showed  Frayer  photographs  he  said 
were  taken  as  the  line  was  being  constructed 
across  his  property. 

Kamlns  said  he  also  plans  to  call  Marshall 
Taylor,  an  In-Pipellne  Saftey  Coramlttee  office 
In  Houston. 

According  to  earlier  reports,  Taylor  In- 
vestigated the  Bakers'  complaints  to  the 
federal  agency  but  made  his  repwrt  without 
ever  examining  the  pipeline  In  question. 

Part  of  the  Bakers'  complaints  is  that  they 
were  unable  to  touch  a  responsive  chord 
among  any  of  the  state  or  federal  agencies 
which  they  contacted. 

The  Bakers  also  are  queetlonlng  new  fed- 
eral regulations  that  went  Into  effect  last 
among  any  of  the  state  or  federal  agencies 
with  enforcing.  The  Journal  called  the  new 
federal  regulations  "little  more  than  shiny 
new  wrappings  for  the  old  voluntary  industry 
code." 

The  UJ3.  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  estab- 
lished recently  by  Congress  to  enforce  federal 
regulations  for  pipelines,  leaves  all  enforce- 
ment to  the  states.  While  challenging  the 
safety  of  pipelines,  the  Bakers  also  are  In 


District  Court  asking  additional  money  fot 
land  used  by  the  pipeline  across  their  farm. 

They  alre«dy  have  refused  to  accept  $3,300 
awarded  them  by  a  condemnation  suit  after 
Transok  offered  them  $800  for  right-of-way, 
plus  additional  money  for  damages. 

The  couple  says  some  $3,000  has  already 
been  spent  and  they  expect  to  spend  another 
$7,000  for  attorney  fees  and  cost  of  witnesses 
for  today's  hearing. 

They  say  they  have  already  sold  17  Black 
Angus  cattle  from  their  farm  and  added,  "if 
necessary,  we  will  begin  selling  the  farm  acre 
by  acre." 

Mrs.  Baker  says  they  will  not  return  to 
their  farm  until  the  pipeline  is  gone.  They 
are  living  in  a  ColllnsvUle  apartment  with 
their  15-year-old  daughter. 


[From  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Apr.  30,  1971] 

PiPBiiNE    ON    Farm    Unsaix,    Collinstillb 

Woman  Testutes  at  State  Hsabinc 

(By  Jim  Beld) 

Federal  and  state  agencies  charged  with 
enforcing  pipeline  safety  regulations  have 
given  a  safety-minded  ColllnsvUle  couple  the 
runaround,  an  Oklahoma  Corporation  Com- 
mission referee  was  told  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Charles  Baker  testified  that  efforts  by 
her  and  her  husband,  a  pressure  vessel  weld- 
er, to  keep  a  20-lnch  natural  gas  pipeline  off 
their  farm  have  been  thwarted  by  apathetic 
state  and  federal  officials. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  allege  the  gas  line  la 
not  adequate  for  the  pressure  it  will  carry. 
Is  improperly  laid  and  that  the  welds  and 
wrappings  are  unsafe. 

They  want  the  corporation  commission  to 
order  removal  of  the  pipeline  from  their 
property  or  to  see  that  It  meets  federal  safe- 
ty regxilatlona. 

The  ime  was  laid  by  Transok  Pipeline  Co. 
for  Public  Service  Co.  to  aupply  a  power  plant 
near  Oologah.  This  line  Is  144  miles  long, 
extending  from  near  Enid  to  Oologah,  and 
passes  within  234  feet  of  the  Bakera'  Bogera 
County  farm  home. 

The  hearing,  expected  to  run  through  Ki- 
day,  Is  being  conducted  by  Darwin  Frayer, 
corporation  commission  referee. 

Mrs.  Baker,  one  of  seven  witnesses  appear- 
ing Thursday,  said  she  contacted  the  state 
corporation  conunlaslon  three  times,  but  so 
far,  the  commission  haa  not  investigated  her 
complaint. 

She  said  she  has  also  contacted  Sen.  Clem 
Mo^adden,  U.S.  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon,  Hep. 
Ed.  Edmondson  and  the  UjS.  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  m  Washington. 

She  said  a  field  investigator  of  the  pipe- 
line safety  office  came  to  ColllnsvUle  to  look 
Into  the  aUegatlona,  but  left  without  looking 
at  the  pipeline. 

Recently,  she  said,  the  case  has  come  under 
investigation  by  the  offices  of  Sen.  Lee  Met- 
calf ,  D-Mont.,  who  is  headmg  a  Senate  sub- 
committee looking  into  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  and  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana, 
who  heads  the  Senate  committee  which  has 
held  several  hearings  on  pipeline  safety  slnoa 
1968. 

Both  have  suggested  that  the  Oklahoma 
case  may  lead  to  further  congressional  in- 
vestigations. 

Mrs.  Baker  said  she  had  also  received  soma 
help  from  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsive  Law. 

During  Thursday's  hearing  attorneys  for 
both  parties  in  the  dispute  annoimced  they 
had  reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  Bak- 
era  could  uncover  a  portion  of  the  pipeline 
Saturday  between  8  ajn.  and  4:30  pjn.  axut 
examine  the  pipe. 

The  appUcanta  muat  bear  the  e^>eiue  of 
the  excavating. 

Before  the  digging  commences,  the  Bakera 
must  post  $360,000  bond  and  must  put  up  a 
cash  deposit  of  $200  per  day  for  the  first 
excavation  and  an  extra  $100  a  day  for  ad- 
ditional hole. 
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BxFERT  Says  Pifb  Sraa.  "Inaoequati^' 
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(By  Jim  Henderson) 
Oklahoma  Citt.— An  expert  wltnesi 
the  field  of  chemicals  and  mechanical 
glneerlng  testified  Thursday  that  the  Iteel 
used  in  a  144-mlle  Transok  pipeline  trom 
Enid   to  Oologah  Is  "Inadequate." 

The  state  Corporation  CMnmlsslon  ^ve 
permlsalon  for  a  section  of  the  line  ti  be 
uncovered  to  determine  If  other  chargap  of 
defective   construction   are   true. 

The  hearing  wm  requested  by  Mr. 
Mrs.  Charles  Baker,  a  CoUlosvllle  couple 
moved  off  their  Rogers  County  farm 
year  when  the  line  was  constructed 
Fltzslmons,  an  engineer  from  Klmbe 
Pa.,  said  the  pipe  "has  deficiencies 
better  pipe  could  be  selected." 

Fltzslmons  said  the  pipe,  identified  fcnly 
as  5LX  Steel,  is  manufactured  In  a  manner 
that  makes  It  brittle  and  "susceptlbla  to 
cracking"  If  the  line  pressure  Is  suddenljj  In- 
creased or  If  the  pipe  Is  struck  by  another 
object,  such  as  a  rock  or  plow  blade.       | 

He  said  the  code  followed  by  the  petroleum 
Industry  does  not  allow  the  SLX  pipe  t<^  be 
used  on  refinery  grounds. 

'So  the  Industry,  on  their  own  prc^)4rty, 
is  requiring  a  better  grade  of  pipe?"  ajked 
Tul£a  attorney  Qerald  Kamlns.  who  Is  Rep- 
resenting the  Bakers. 

"Yes. "  Fltzslmons  said.  I 

Besides   being   more   brittle,   the   wltliese 

said,  the  pipe  used  on  the  line  corrodes  c^ore 

easily  than  other  types  that  could  be  uked. 

Shortly  before  Fltzslmons  took  the  stand. 

Hearing  Examiner  Darwin  Frayer  agreed  to 

have   four  segments   of    the   line   uncovered 

Saturday  morning — if  the  Bakers  would  joot 

the  bill  and  poet  a  (250,000  liability  bond. 

If  the  bond  Is  posted,  the  work  will  b^n 

at  8  a.m.  Saturday.  Kamlns  contended  that 

uncovering  the  line  would  substantiate  the 

Bakers'     charges     that     It     Is     Improperly 

wrapped  and  laid. 

Baker  also  has  charged  that  some  w4lds 
are    defective    and    the   positioning    of  |tbe 
seam  does  not  comply  with  federal  reg 
tlons. 

Early  in  the  hearing,  Frayer  ruled 
the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  Baker, 
though  the  federal  OfBce  of  Pipeline  Salety 
bad  said  earlier  that  pipeline  companies 
should  bear  the  burden  of  proving  the  line 
safe.  I 

Last  November,  before  the  line  was  butled 
on  his  property.  Baker  asked  the  Corxx>ra- 
tlon  Commission  to  send  an  inspectorj  to 
check  his  allegation  about  construction  of 
the   line.  The  commission  refused.  1 

He  then  contacted  the  federal  office  ^d 
an  investigator  was  sent  to  Oklahoma:  to 
Investigate  the  line.  However,  the  investiga- 
tor, who  was  In  the  courtroom  during  Thiirs 
day's  hearing,  did  not  actually  look  at  jthe 
Une. 

His  report,  concluding  that  it  was  sale 
was  based  largely  on  statements  by  sjate 
officials,  who  had  not  checked  it  either, 

The  hearing  was  delayed  at  times  Thiirs- 
ilay    because    evidence    which    the    Balqers 
attorney  had  subpoenaed  from  Public  S< 
Ice  Co.,  which  owns  Transok,  were  not  avftU 
able. 

On  three  ocoaslona,  MtM  first  last  Febnifay, 
Kamlns  had  asked  to  see  X-rays  of  the  welds, 
but  VM  refuM(L 

This  week,  he  had  them  subpoenaed  ifor 
the  hearing. 

Rob«rt  Lawrenoe,  attotiMy  for  PubUe  Serv- 
ice Co.,  aald  be  bad  brought  400  boxe4  of 
negaitlvvs  with  him.  However,  two  boxes  ifere 
mlwBlng. 

They  contained  the  negatives  of  the  'X-ltky% 
taken  on  the  Baker  propwty- 

"We  have  an  expert  r~"""i'T  them," 
Lawrence  told  the  biswrlng  examiner. 

"You  told  me  the  aune  tbloff  when  I  aa^ed 
to  see  them  In  February,"  »r«.Tnin«  mSA. 
Baker  and  hla  wife  teettfled  earlier  and 


told  of  the  dUBcultles  they  encountered  In 
trying  to  get  the  Corporation  Commission 
and  the  federal  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  to 
listen  to  their  complaints. 

Mrs.  Baker  aald  they  oould  get  no  Informa- 
tion from  the  federal  office  until  they  re- 
cruited the  aid  of  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for 
Study  of  Responsive  Law  and  UJS.  Sens. 
Vance  Hartke  and  Lee  Metcalf. 

Another  attorney  for  Public  Service  and 
Transok,  John  Buckingham  of  Oklahoma 
City,  frequently  objected  to  the  Bakers'  testi- 
mony, especially  when  they  related  what  was 
told  to  them  by  Corporation  Commission 
officials. 

"All  we're  trying  to  get  across  to  this  com- 
mission Is  the  difficulty  these  people  had  In 
getting  somebody  to  investigate  their  com- 
plaints of  safety,"  Kamlns  aald. 

Soon  after  the  line  was  built  across  their 
farm,  the  BcOcers  and  their  three  children 
moved  Into  an  apartment  In  Oolllnsvllle  and 
have  spent  more  than  t6.000  trying  to  get 
their  complaints  before  an  official  forum. 

Dr.  Richard  Cummins,  an  Oklahoma  State 
University  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Oklahoma  Civil  Liberties  Union,  testified 
that  he  had  frequent  contact  with  Mrs. 
Baker  concerning  her  difficulties  but  that  the 
OCLU  had  not  given  the  couple  financial 
asslstanoe. 

"She  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere 
in  her  efforts  to  get  something  done."  Cum- 
mins said. 

Claud  MlUsap,  an  Osage  Ooimty  rancher 
whose  property  also  was  crossed  by  the  line, 
tesittfied  tliat  be  saw  the  construction  crew 
lay  the  pipe  through  rock  formations  on  bis 
land  without  installing  "rock  shields"  to  pro- 
tect the  pipe  or  provide  a  dirt  bed  beneath  it. 

He  aald  the  construction  crew  "cut  my 
fences  before  they  got  condemnation"  and 
after  the  line  was  placed  In  the  groimd,  there 
was  Insufficient  dirt  available  to  cover  It. 

David  Passmore,  a  Hominy  barber  and 
parttlme  pipeline  worker,  said  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "right  of  way  crew"  that  filled  the 
ditch  after  the  pipe  was  In  the  ground. 

"How  much  dirt  was  placed  over  the 
pipe?" 

"About  2  Inches." 

Rocks,  be  said,  were  pushed  Into  the  ditch 
on  top  of  the  dirt  cover. 

"You  saw  rocks  hit  the  pipe?" 

"Yee." 

"How  many?" 

"Several." 

The  hearing  Is  expected  to  take  at  least  7 
more  days.  Transok  and  Public  Service  Com- 
pany had  requested  five  days  to  present  Its 
defense  to  the  charges  and  the  Bakers  prob- 
ably wUl  not  conclude  their  case  before  Mon- 
day morning. 

Photographs  showing  the  placement  of  the 
longitudinal  seam  and  the  condition  of  the 
wrapping  were  offered  Into  evidence  by  the 
Bakers'  attorney  Thursday  morning.  They 
had  called  other  expert  witnesses  to  testify 
about  other  aspects  of  the  line. 

[From  the  Tulsa  Tribune,   Apr.  30,  1971] 
PiPKLiNE  Welds  Called  Unacceptable 

Oklahoma  CrrY. — A  Tulsa  radiographer 
testified  today  that  numerous  welds  on  a 
144-mlle  pipeline  from  Enid  to  Oologab  would 
not  meet  welding  code  requirements  for  a 
natural  gas  transport  line. 

The  testimony  of  Danny  Myers,  partner  In 
Mobile  Inspection  Service,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  said 
his  examination  of  600  to  800  X-rays  of  the 
pipeline  welds  showed  "40  plus"  were  \m- 
acceptable  under  code  requirements. 

Myers'  testimony  came  during  the  second 
day  of  Corporation  Commission  hearing  Into 
complaints  of  a  Colllnsvllle  couple  who  say 
the  line  across  their  farm  land  Is  not  safe. 

The  couple,  ISi.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baker, 
moved  from  their  Rogers  County  farm  last 
year  with  their  three  children  when  the 
line  was  constructed  by  Transok  Pipeline  Co. 

They  contend  the  pipe  Is  not  safe,  Is  not 


cushioned  properly  or  properly  wrapped  and 
that  the  Une  lies  too  close  to  their  home.  It 
is  about  235  feet  from  the  home  and  runs 
through  the  Bakers'  vegetable  garden. 

The  hearing  Is  being  conducted  by  Referee 
Darwin  Frayer  and  may  run  for  several  days. 

Although  Myers  has  not  examined  X-rays 
taken  of  the  pipeline  where  it  crosses  the 
Baker  land,  he  said  be  had  been  able  to  ex- 
amine about  10  per  cent  of  them  taken  along 
other  portions  of  the  pipeline. 

X-rays  taken  on  the  Baker  property  have 
been  hard  to  come  by.  said  Gerald  Kamlns, 
the  Bakers  attorney.  The  Bakers  requested 
them  In  February,  but  were  told  they  were 
being  examined.  According  to  courtroom  pro- 
ceedings today,  the  X-rays  are  to  be  delivered 
to  Kamlns  Saturday. 

The  Bakers  also  had  been  contemplating 
having  sections  of  the  pipeline  dug  up  on 
their  property  for  Inspection  during  the  hear- 
ing. However,  the  Corporation  Commission 
said  they  must  post  a  $250,000  bond  before 
the  work  could  start. 

The  Bakers  said  today  they  do  not  have  the 
money  for  the  bond  because  of  the  cost  of 
the  proceedings  so  far.  Mr.  Baker  said  dur- 
ing a  recess  tb;-t  they  have  sold  their  tax 
business,  do  not  know  whether  their  daugh- 
ter can  enter  college  next  year  as  previously 
planned  and  that  bills  so  far  for  their  fight 
against  the  pipeline  have  amounted  to  al- 
most 96,000. 

Mrs.  Baker  said  her  case  has  led  her  to 
believe  that  "If  you  live  In  the  covmtry, 
you're  expendable  as  far  as  the  Indtistry 
is  concerned."  She  said  because  of  codes,  the 
pipeline  could  not  have  run  through  a  yard 
in  an  urban  area. 

Mrs.  Baker  said  when  the  family  asked 
that  the  line  be  moved  Into  a  wooded  area 
to  keep  it  away  from  the  house,  she  was  asked 
to  sign  a  paper  to  that  effect.  She  said  the 
paper  was  blank,  however. 

"If  I  had  signed  that  blank  paper,  they 
could  have  run  it  right  through  the  house," 
she  said. 

She  said  they  had  offered  the  wooded  land 
at  no  cost  and  would  not  have  charged  for 
trees  taken  down  to  lay  the  pipeline. 


[Prom  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  May  1,  19711 
Pipeline  Not  Sate,  Peof  Claims 

Oklahoma  CrrY. — An  Oklahoma  Corpora- 
tion Commission  hearing  on  allegations  that 
a  20-lnch  natural  gas  pipeline  In  northeast- 
em  Oklahoma  Is  unsafe  was  In  recess  today 
until  Monday. 

A  University  of  Wisconsin  metallurgical 
engineering  professor.  Dr.  Frank  John  Wor- 
zala,  testified  Friday  before  Commission 
Referee  Farwln  Prayer  that  In  his  opimon 
the  line  was  "not  safe  and  could  easily  have 
a  failure." 

Worzala  said  X-rays  of  welded  Joints  In  the 
pipeline  showed  defects  which  "could  Inten- 
sify the  stress  to  two  or  three  times  the  yield 
strength." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baker  of  Oolllnsvllle. 
allege  the  pipeline,  which  runs  across  their 
farm.  Is  unsafe.  They  asked  the  Oklahoma 
Corporation  Commission  to  force  removal  of 
the  line  or  require  that  It  meet  federal  safety 
standards. 

The  20-lncb,  144-mlle  pipeline  was  con- 
structed by  the  Transok  Pipeline  Co.  for  the 
Public  Service  Oo.  of  Oklahoma. 
Hearing  on  the  Bakers'  allegations  began 
Thursday.  After  Monday's  hearing,  when  the 
Bakers'  attorney  said  be  expects  to  complete 
his  case,  the  bearing  will  be  recessed  imtU 
late  May.  Frayer  has  not  set  a  specific  date  for 
resumption  of  the  hearing. 

Baker,  a  welder,  admitted  under  question- 
ing Friday  that  he  received  erroneous  Infor- 
mation on  the  capcM:lty  at  the  gas  line.  Baker 
alleged  earlier  the  line  was  designed  to  carry 
1,300  pounds  of  pressure  per  square  Inch,  but 
would  carry  1,000  pounds. 

Transok  attorney  Robert  L.  Lawrence  said 
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the  pipeline  will  carry  only  800  pounds  of 
pressure  and  Is  designed  to  withstand  53,000 
poimds. 

[From  Tulsa  World,  May  1,  19711 

Metallttsgist  Says  Oas  Lnn  Not  Sate 

(By  Jim  Henderson) 

Oklahoma  City. — A  Wisconsin  metallur- 
gist blasted  the  federal  pipeline  safety  code 
Friday  and  told  the  state  Corporation  Com- 
mission that  m  his  opinion  a  Transok  natural 
gas  line  from  Enid  to  Oologab  Is  not  safe. 

Dr.  Prank  J.  Worzala,  professor  of  metal- 
lurgical and  nuclear  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  was  the  third  In  a  series 
of  expert  witnesses  to  challenge  the  con- 
struction of  the  20-lnch  line  during  a  hear- 
ing requested  by  a  Colllnsvllle  couple  whose 
farm  Is  crossed  by  the  line. 

•'It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  an  industry 
would  allow  a  two-Inch  defect  In  a  weld,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  state  and  federal  code, 
which  permits  certain  flaws  In  pipeline  weld- 
ing. "The  code  Is  extremely  lax." 

Earlier  a  Tulsa  radiographer  testified  that 
be  bad  examined  several  hundred  weld  X-rays 
from  the  line  and  found  many  of  them  "un- 
acceptable" under  the  code.  They  were,  how- 
ever, accepted  by  Transok's  subcontractor 
which  Inspected  the  welds. 

Worzala's  testimony  dealt  largely  with  the 
type  of  metal  used  to  construct  the  pipe  and 
the  effects  of  faulty   welding  on   the  line. 

Gerald  Kamlns,  the  Tulsa  attorney  who  Is 
representing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baker  In 
their  fight  against  Transok  and  Its  parent 
company.  Public  Service  Co..  asked  Worzala, 
"do  you  think  the  line  is  safe  for  the  In- 
tended operating  pressure?" 

"My  opinion  la  that  with  the  defects  we 
have  seen  (In  the  welds),  it  Is  not  safe. 

"We  could  have  the  same  problem  here  as 
we  had  In  Wisconsin  with  rapid  creek  prop- 
agation." 

Worzala,  who  bad  Investigated  pipeline 
explosions  in  Wisconsin  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  line  failure,  e&id  other  ex- 
plosions were  caused  by  the  types  of  defects 
shown  In  the  X-rays  of  the  Transok  line. 

He  challenged  the  quality  of  pipe,  the 
manner  in  which  It  was  Installed  (bcised  on 
previous  testimony)  and  the  fact  that  the 
code  "Is  not  strong  enough." 

One  of  Its  weaknesses,  he  said,  Is  that  It  re- 
quires X-rays  be  taken  of  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  welds  In  sparsely  populated  areas. 

"We  should  look  at  every  weld,"  he  said. 

Earlier,  Public  Service  Co.'s  chief  counsel, 
Robert  Lawrence,  had  pointed  out  that  Tran- 
sok had  X-rayed  65  per  cent  of  the  welds. 
He  made  the  statement  while  cross  examin- 
ing Danny  Myers,  a  partner  In  Mobile  In- 
spection Inc.  of  Tulsa. 

Myers  testified  that  he  spent  six  hours 
Monday  night  examining  about  600  X-rays 
and  found  44  that  did  not  meet  the  code 
requirements.  Tempers  had  flared  In  the 
courtroom  over  PSC's  failure  to  produce 
X-rays  taken  on  the  Baker  property  and 
Kamlns  questioned  whether  they  were  the 
only  ones  missing. 

Those  X-rays  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
Kamlns  Saturday  morning. 

"In  a  class  I  location  we  are  only  required 
to  X-ray  10  per  cent,"  Lawrence  said,  in  cross 
examining  Myers.  "Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  pick  out  15  per  cent  of  the  total — 
ones  showing  perfect  welds  If  we  wanted  to 
bide  something?"  Lawrence  asked. 

"No,"  Myers  said,  "because  the  numbers 
(Identifying  the  welds)  wouldn't  be  In  se- 
quence. Someone  would  want  to  know  about 
the  missing  numbers." 

"Is  It  common  to  X-ray  66  per  cent  of  the 
welds?" 

"No." 

"More  like  25  per  cent.  Isn't  It?" 

"Yes." 

Lawrence  asked  If  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany X-rayed  more  than  the  required  amount 


would  indicate  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
build  a  good  line. 

"I'm  sure  you  wanted  to  build  the  best  line 
you  could,"  Myers  said. 

Late  Friday  morning,  the  Transok  and 
Public  Service  Co.  attorneys  lost  an  attempt 
to  have  the  testimony  of  another  expert  wit- 
ness stricken  from  the  hearing  record. 

That  witness  was  Ogden  Fltzslmons,  a 
Pennsylvania  chemical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer who  has  been  used  as  a  expert  witness  In 
ntimerous  other  pipeline  disputes. 

After  Fltzslmons,  who  testified  that  he 
thought  the  quality  of  the  pipe  made  the 
line  unsafe,  told  Lawrence  that  he  had  never 
designed  or  worked  on  a  pipeline,  Lawrence 
moved  that  his  entire  testimony  be  stricken. 

"This  Is  ridiculous,"  Kamlns  objected, 
"knowing   this   man's  qualifications.    .    .    ." 

"He's  never  worked  on  a  pipeline,"  Law- 
rence said. 

"Your  motion  is  overruled,"  said  trial 
examiner  Darwin  Frayer. 

Lawrence,  who  has  challenged  the  creden- 
tials of  every  expert  witness  who  has  not  been 
directly  involved  in  pipeline  work,  persisted: 
"If  the  Lord  was  here.  He  wouldn't  qualify  as 
an  expert." 

The  hearing  on  the  pipeline  dispute  Is 
exp)ected  to  continue  through  Monday  and 
probably  will  be  recessed  for  several  days,  re- 
suming when  the  trial  examiner  has  com- 
pleted another  docket. 

The  Commission  gave  permission  Thursday 
for  the  Bakers  to  uncover  portions  of  the 
pipeline  to  determine  if  tbelr  allegations  of 
faulty  construction  are  true. 

Apparently  that  will  not  be  done  as  sched- 
uled on  Saturday. 

The  work  would  cost  the  Bakers  about  $200 
a  day  and  they  would  have  to  post  a  9250,000 
liability  bond. 

"We  Just  don't  have  the  money  for  the 
bond,"  Mrs.  Baker  said.  Since  they  began 
protesting  the  pipeline  last  October,  she  said, 
they  have  spent  nearly  96,000  for  attorneys, 
retaining  expert  vrltnesses,  travel  and  tele- 
phone bills,  which  have  been  as  high  as  $250 
a  month. 


[From  The  Tulsa  Tribune,  May  4, 1971  ] 

PSC    Lawtzr    Disputes    Claim    Oas    Line 
Unsatb 

Oklahoma  CrrT. — The  general  counsel 
for  Public  Service  Co.,  William  Lawrence, 
today  said  he  Is  confident  he  will  be  able 
to  refute  allegations  that  a  high  pressure  gas 
line  from  Enid  to  Oologah  Is  unsafe. 

A  Colllnsvllle  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Baker,  have  alleged  the  20-lnch  line  Is  unsafe 
because  of  defective  welds  and  wrapping,  and 
other  defects  In  laying  the  line. 

Attorneys  for  the  Bakers,  whose  farm  home 
is  less  than  300  feet  from  the  line,  completed 
three  days  of  testimony  before  a  Corporation 
Commission  referee  Monday,  and  Transok 
Pipeline  Co.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Public  Service,  will  present  Its  case  when 
the  hearing  resumes  later  this  month. 

Lawrence  said  the  company  will  present 
testimony  proving  the  Baker  allegations  are 
Incorrect. 

(In  testimony  Monday,  Bennett  Howell, 
executive  vice  president  of  Transok,  said  he 
did  not  investigate  complaints  about  the  line 
because  responsibility  for  quality  of  construc- 
tion rested  with  Williams  Brothers  Engi- 
neering Co.  of  Tiilsa,  which  had  contracted 
to  handle  testing  and  Inspection  of  the  line. 

Under  cross  examination  by  Lawrence, 
Howell  testified  that  Transok  has  built  440 
miles  of  line  with  the  same  pipe  and  never 
bad  an  explosion. 

Gerald  Kamlns,  attorney  for  the  Bakers, 
showed  Howell  a  photograph  of  pipe  Baker 
had  taken  last  fall  and  asked  If  Howell 
thought  It  was  property  wrapped. 

Howell  said  be  did  not  because  the  wrap- 
ping was  wrinkled. 

Earlier,  a  Tulsa  radiographer,  Danny  Myers, 


testified  that  he  had  eTamlned  X-rays  of 
welda  on  the  pipeline  and  found  niunerous 
defects  that  would  not  ]>aas  federal  specifica- 
tions. 

Kamlns  asked  heartng  referee  Darwin  Fra- 
yer to  Impound  all  X-rays  to  Insure  they 
will  not  be  loet. 

He  also  asked  that  another  radiographer 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  X-rays  and 
that  the  pipeline  be  shut  down  until  the 
company  can  ahow  that  any  defects  have  been 
corrected. 

Frayer  took  the  requests  under  advisement. 
Shutting  down  the  pipeline  would  require  a 
hearing  before  the  Corporation  Commission. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  World,  May  4,  1971] 
Transok  Says  Responsibility  Fok  Lute 

SUB-CONraACTOR'S 

(By  Jim  Henderson) 

Oklahoma  Crrr. — The  chief  officer  of  Tran- 
sok Pipeline  Co.  said  Monday  that  he  did 
not  Investigate  complaints  about  faulty  con- 
struction in  his  company's  Enid  to  Oologah 
pipeline  and  that  the  responsibility  for  In- 
sxiring  the  quality  of  construction  rested 
with  a  subcontractor — Williams  Brothers  En- 
gineering Co.  of  Tulsa. 

Bennett  Howell,  executive  vice  president 
of  Transok,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Public  Service  Co.,  made  the  statement  after 
three  days  of  bearings  during  which  a  num- 
ber of  expert  witnesses  and  property  owners 
along  the  144-mlle  route  testified  concerning 
the  workmanship  and  quality  of  materials  In 
the  natural  gas  line. 

Howell,  the  first  witness  called  for  Ttansok 
after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baker,  the  Collina- 
vlUe  couple  who  requested  the  Corporation 
Commission  hearing,  rested  their  case,  said 
the  line  was  designed  by  a  Transok  engineer 
but  that  the  Inspection  work  was  sub-con- 
tracted to  William  Brothers  and  Conam  In- 
spection Inc.  Howell  was  the  only  Transok 
witness  to  testify  before  the  bearing  re- 
ceased. 

"Did  you  expect  your  engineer  to  see  that 
his  specifications  were  carried  out?"  asked 
Gerald  Kamlns,  attorney  for  the  Bakers. 

"No."  Howell  said.  "I  expected  Williams 
Brothers  and  Conam  to  guarantee  that  It 
conformed  with  the  code." 

Under  questioning  by  bis  own  attorney, 
Robert  Lawrence,  chief  counsel  for  Public 
Service  Co.,  Howell  testified  that  Transok  baa 
440  miles  of  line  built  with  the  aame  pipe 
and  has  never  had  an  explosion. 

On  cross  examination,  Howell  testified  that 
he  was  not  involved  In  most  of  the  details 
of  constructing  the  line  and  said  most  of 
the  decision-making  was  "delegated." 

He  said  be  did  not  check  into  the  Bakers' 
complaints  because  "I  knew  some  of  them 
were  wrong"  and  because  the  project  super- 
visor, Wayne  Scbwelkhard,  an  employee  of 
Public  Service  Co.,  apparently  bad  done  so. 

Kamlns  handed  Howell  a  photograph  Baker 
bad  taken  last  fall  showing  the  wrapping 
on  the  pipe  before  It  was  placed  under- 
ground. 

"Do  you  feel  that  pipe  Is  properly  wrai^ed?" 
Kamlns  asked. 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

It  has  wrinkles  In  It,"  Howell  said. 

TTi^mina  handed  blm  another  photograph 
and  asked  the  same  question.  Howell  said 
be  did  not  feel  qualified  to  answer  and  his 
attorneys  objected  to  Kamlns  questioning 
blm  further. 

Later,  Kamlns  asked  Howell  about  the  cost 
of  the  line. 

Public  Service  Co.'s  attorney's  objected 
again,  saying  It  was  Immaterial  to  the  case. 

"We're  trying  to  show,"  Kamlns  said,  "that 
they  built  this  line  on  a  shoestring  and  that 
they  cut  ctHners.  We're  the  public,  we  have 
a  right  to  know  what  It  oosta." 
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Howell  testified  that  the  20-lnch  line, 
which  will  carry  natural  gas  to  Public  Serfioe 
Co'8  power  plant  near  Oologah,  cost  about  t9 
million. 

Before  Howell  todk.  the  stand,  the  at|or- 
neys  for  Transok  and  Public  Service  Co.  bad 
stipulated  the  X-rays  taken  of  welds  on  tbat 
section  crossing  the  Baker  property  would 
show  the  defects  claimed  by  Danny  Myert,  a 
radiographer  from  Tulsa. 

"After  hearing  this  evidence,"  Kan|1n8 
asked,  "do  you  feel  that  this  line  may  ^ot 
be  safe?"  i 

"I  feel  that  this  Is  a  safe  Une."  Howell  eaid. 
"Would  you  voluntarily  agree  to  reduce  the 
pressure  on  the  line?" 
"I  would  not." 
"Would  you  voluntarily  agree  to  shut  the 
line  down  imtil  these  defects  are  repalreti?" 
"1  would  not." 
Transok  and  Public  Service  Co.  are  expected 
to  begin  calling  their  own  expert  witnesses 
when  the  hearing  resimies  later  this  moqth. 
Thoae  witnesses  apparently  will  offer  testi- 
mony conflicting  with  that  given  by  experts 
who  appeared  for  the  Bakers. 

Myers,  who  examined  Z-raya  taken  of  w^ds 
on  the  line,  had  testified  earlier  that  m^y 
were  defective  and  would  not  meet  the  spacd- 
ficatlons  of  the  federal  code,  which  is  little 
more  than  the  old  voluntary  standards  hpld 
by  the  Industry. 

Kamlns  had  subpoenaed  all  of  the  X-r^ys 
when  the  hearing  began  last  Thursday  1)ut 
did  not  receive  X-rays  from  the  Baker  prop- 
erty until  Saturday. 

Myers  testified  Monday  that  seven  of  th^ 
X-rays  are  still  missing  but  others  taken  on 
the  Baker  property  showed  as  many  as  three 
defects  each. 

Dr.  Robert  Townley,  a  research  chen^lst 
trom  New  Jersey,  examined  the  dally  )og 
kept  diiring  the  construction  of  the  line 
and  told  the  hearing  examiner  Monday]  "I 
believe  those  fellows  got  in  a  heck  of  a  big 
hurry  out  there."  | 

Townley,  who  testified  largely  about  Ifhe 
soil  analysis  he  had  taken  and  the  effects  of 
acid  In  causing  corrosion,  said  the  log  In- 
dicated that  the  construction  crew  "ran  into 
trouble"  In  November.  | 

Between  Nov.  23  and  Nov.  29,  he  said,  the 
arms  were  broken  off  the  wrapping  machlbe 
and  the  crew  had  difficulty  with  the  wrap- 
ping, running  out  at  one  point  and  Ap- 
parently ordering  a  different  type.  ; 

During  cross  examination,  Lawrence  cdn- 
tended  that  the  second  type  of  wrapping 
was  never  used  and  that  one  type  was  uded 
throughout  the  line. 

Townley  examined  the  photographs  of  the 
wrapping  and  said  the  machine  "simply  Mttaa 
not  working  right." 

"An  Inspector  shoiild  have  noted  this  t)n 
his  report,"  Townley  said.  "It  appears  thjey 
bad  a  personnel  problem  out  there." 

He  said  the  blisters  and  wrinkles  un<ler 
the  wrapping  could  cause  small  parts  of  the 
pipe  to  be  exposed,  causing  a  concentratl6n 
of  the  corrosion  effects,  rather  than  havlhg 
the  corrosive  forces  spread  over  the  entire 
length. 

"I  told  you  this  line  would  have  cathodlc 
protection,"  Lawrence  said,  "would  you  agflee 
that  It  would  minimize  the  corrosion?" 
"It  would  help  considerably,"  Townley  said. 
After  resting  his  case,  TramiTi«  asked  tUat 
the  Corporation  Commission  meet  "Imme- 
diately" to  appoint  an  Independent  radiog- 
rapher to  check  the  X-rays  of  the  welds  and 
to  use  an  order  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
of  Transok  to  suspend  use  of  the  plpellhe 
until  Transok  proves  that  It  was  built  accord- 
ing to  the  state  and  federal  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Hearing  examiner  Darwin  Prayer  said  jie 
would  take  the  motion  under  advisement  btit 
would  not  rule  on  it  until  Transok  has  pre- 
■entad  ita  oaae. 


THE  HmSHHORN  MUSEUM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
time  when  we  axe  having  so  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  for  establishing  pri- 
orities on  the  spending — it  is  dlflBcult  to 
imagine  Just  where  the  Hirshhom  Mu- 
seum attained  the  position  of  urgency 
that  it  has  attained. 

I  am  informed  that  this  project  will 
cost  $15  milUon,  and  that  it  will  take 
more  than  $2  million  for  the  upkeep.  In 
addition,  I  am  told  that  the  best  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  in  this  exhibit  range 
from  about  $2  to  $4  million,  but  that 
Mr.  Hirshhom  will  take  a  tax  write- 
off of  about  $40  million  to  $50  million  If 
the  figiu-es  that  Dillon  Ripley  has  been 
tossing  around  prevail. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Richard  Wilson's  tribute  to 
"Joseph  the  Magnificent"  will  be  help- 
ful in  calling  attention  to  this  problem 
child  right  down  here  in  front  of  the 
Capitol.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  the  Richard  Wilson  column  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  May  17.  1971, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joseph  ths  Magnificent  Ei.£ows  Mighty 
Asms 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  many  millions  who  make  their  pil- 
grimages to  the  national  shrines  In  Washing- 
ton should  be  more  aware  of  the  abomina- 
tion about  to  be  visited  upon  the  federal  city. 
A   memorial   on    the   grand   scale   of   the 
Johnson   Library  in   Texeis   is  projected   to 
honor  Joseph  the  Magnificent  on  the  great 
Mall  where  now  only  Oeorge  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln — not  even  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son— reign  In  marble  splendor. 

The  memorial  to  Joseph  the  Magnificent 
would  strike  envy  in  Lorenzo  11  Magnlflco, 
the  Medici  merchant  prince  of  Florence,  him- 
self a  poet  and  patron  of  the  arts. 

Joseph  the  Magnificent  Is  no  Medici, 
though  he  is  bracketed  In  prmt  with  this 
rapacious  family  of  15th  Centtu^r  Italy,  but 
a  Latvlan-bom  former  Canadian  entrepre- 
nuer  named  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom. 

If  all  goes  as  now  planned  his  name  will  be 
banded  down  to  the  ages  as  the  only  20th 
Centxiry  American  worthy  of  Joining  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  on  the  great  greensward 
between  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  which  Is  ranked  by  many  as  the 
only  truly  magnificent  architectural  vista  In 
the  nation. 

The  seated,  brooding  and  massive  Lincoln 
can  then  gaze  across  the  reflecting  pool  and 
past  the  shaft  of  the  Washington  Monument 
Into  Joe  Hlrshhom's  sunken  sculpture  gar- 
den, the  length  of  two  football  fields  tran- 
secting the  Mall. 

Joseph  the  Magnificent  was  whoUy  un- 
known to  the  average  lawmaker  and  public 
official  until  celebrated  by  Abe  Fortas  and 
Lady  Bird  and  Lyndon  Johnson  a  few  years 
ago  In  their  eagerness  to  promote  the  arts. 
He  agreed  to  convey  to  the  government  his 
art  collection,  of  very  considerable  value 
and  merit  but  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  late  Herbert  Lehman  given  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  provided  suitable 
housing  which  would  memorallze  his  name 
were  provided  in  Washington. 

One  needs  to  cast  his  mind  back  to  1066 
when  Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  were  trying  to 
Ingratiate  themselves  with  the  artistic  and 
literary  community  to  show  that  he  was  not 
a  crude  and  tasteless  comball  from  Texas 
Tinflt  to  walk  In  the  wake  of  the  elegant 


John  P.  Kennedy.  Hirshhom  with  his  wll- 
Ungness  to  contribute  his  art  collection  im- 
der  certain  self-satisfying  conditions  was. 
with  Abe  Fortas"  help,  their  artistic  hostage 
and  prize. 

The  patrons  produced  a  dazzling  result 
which  must  have  exceeded  Hlrshhom's  wild- 
est dreams.  Washington  Is  momunent-happy 
but  Congress  outdid  Itself  In  Public  Law  89- 
788  signed  by  President  Johnson  In  1966. 

This  act  provided  a  national  monument 
for  the  art  collection  at  public  expense  on 
the  Mall  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  rivaling  those 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  In  a  much 
better  location  than  the  vast  marble  car- 
barn on  the  Potomac  known  as  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts! 
Jefferson,  meanwhile,  remains  relegated  in  a 
modest  rotunda  at  the  south  end  of  the  far- 
away Tidal  Basin. 

Other  Journalistic  colleagues  have  dealt 
with  the  benefactor's  background,  his  con- 
viction in  Canada  for  Illegal  money  trans- 
actions, his  arrest  for  wartime  smuggling  of 
U.S.  currency  across  the  Canadian  border,  his 
Identification  as  promoter  of  questionable 
stock  schemes. 

An  editorialist  In  Washington  snubs  such 
disclosures  as  "ImbeclUc"  In  view  of  the 
generosity  of  his  gift,  admitting  that  Joseph 
the  Magnificent  may  be  no  perfect  angel,  but 
neither  were  the  Medlcls.  Neither  are  the 
Medlcis  to  be  memorialized  on  the  Mall  with 
Lincoln  and  Washington. 

Hlrshhom's  prospective  request  (he  is  still 
hanging  onto  the  art  until  everything  is  but- 
toned down  about  the  memorial)  is  certainly 
a  desirable  one  and  there  are  plently  of 
places  It  could  be  suitably  housed  other  than 
the  Mall  dedicated  to  our  most  famous  men 
and  highest  Ideals. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  to  handle 
the  collection  and  make  It  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  museum  of  American  art  other  than 
sanctifying  a  donor  who  wishes  his  name  to 
ring  down  through  history  with  America's 
greatest. 

If  there  are  those  at  home  who  do  not 
relish  the  Idea  of  bringing  their  children 
to  Washington  to  visit  the  memorials  to 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Hlrshbom,  and 
th\i8  absorb  the  flavor  of  American  history, 
they  might  ask  their  congressmen  to  get  In- 
terested In  the  matter. 

It  is  not  too  late  although  some  work  has 
been  started.  The  sculpture  garden,  at  least, 
could  be  moved  to  a  less  noxious  location. 
And  the  whole  shebang  could  be  moved  to 
other  locations  accessible  to  the  art-loving 
public.  The  least  that  could  be  done  Is  a 
redesign  of  the  museum  so  that  It  would  not 
Impinge  on  the  splender  of  the  Mall  and 
the  dignity  of  American  history.  Hirshhom 
has  an  opportunity  for  self-effacement  more 
lasting  than  his  name  In  bronze.  He  could 
Just  give  the  art  to  a  country  which  gave 
him  his  opportunity  and  collect  his  reward 
In  heaven. 


MISS  HIT  .DA  TURNER,  OUTSTAND- 
INQ  HANDICAPPED  POSTAL  EM- 
PLOYEE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
extend  congratulations  to  Miss  Hilda 
Turner,  a  New  York  City  mail  handler, 
who  has  been  named  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Winton  M.  Blount  as  the  year's 
"Outstanding  Handicapped  Postal  Em- 
ployee." I  am  very  proud  this  honor  was 
bestowed  on  Miss  Turner,  a  New  Yorker, 
who  is  totally  deaf  and  partially  blind. 
She  has  an  exemplary  postal  service  re- 
cord and  a  remarkable  educational  back- 
ground. Although  Miss  Turner  is  totally 
deaf,  unable  to  speak  with  clarity  and 
has  a  severe  vision  impairment,  she  has 
mastered  her  own  means  of  communica- 
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tlons.  Such  techniques  have  enabled  her 
to  skillfully  perform  a  variety  of  mail 
handling  duties  during  the  past  4M>  years, 
including  the  ability  to  distinguish  sp)e- 
cial  delivery  mail  from  air  mail  letters. 
Further,  she  holds  a  B.A.  degree  in  psy- 
chology and  sociology  from  Brooklyn 
College  and  a  master's  degree  in  social 
studies  from  Buffalo  University.  Hie  Is 
currently  enrolled  in  additional  graduate 
studies. 

Congratulations  are  also  in  order  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  employing  the 
handicapped  and  for  recognizing  and 
saluting  the  achievements  of  these  fine 
individuals.  As  the  Postmaster  General 
has  said,  it  Is  ability — not  disability — 
that  really  counts. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  and  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  8190,  Second  SupplementaJ 
Appropriations  for  1971,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HJi.  8190.  an  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 


order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would 
have  a  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order  on 
certain  items  should  she  desire  to  do  so? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out: 

SALABIKS    AND     EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  for  "Research",  $1,000,000, 
to  remain  available  iintll  expended. 

_  And  insert  in  lieu  thereoff : 
Cooperative    State    Research    Service 

patments    and    xzpxnses 
For  additional    amoimt  of  $1,025,000  for 
contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research 
under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  460 
(1) ) ,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

And  in  line  26,  after  "$250,000,000," 
strike  out  "of  which  $35,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  approximately  147 
counties  which  have  been  duly  qualified 
but  have  not  been  included  In  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program:". 

On  page  3,  after  line  11,  insert: 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fimd",  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1967) , 
$65,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

On  page  4.  after  line  15.  insert  a  new 
chapter,  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  in 
DISTRICT  OP  COLX7MBIA 
Federal  Fttnds 
federal  payment  to  the  district  of  colt7mbia 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia",  for  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
$22,206,000. 

LOANS  TO   THE   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA   FOR 
CAPITAL    OUTLAY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay," 
$34,178,000,  to  remain  available  untu  ex- 
pended and  to  be  advanced  upon  request  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  general  fund. 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 
general  operating  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oeneral  op- 
erating expenses,"  $2,567,035. 

public  safety 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Public 
safety."  $2,806,000. 

EOUCA'nON 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education," 
$2,939,800. 

recreation 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "R«crea- 
tion,"  $61,000. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Human  re- 
sources," $4,512,000. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  TRAFFIC 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Highways 
and  traffic,"  $535,000. 

SANITART  ENdNXERING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Sanitary 
engineering,"  $132,500,  of  which  $132,500 
shaU  be  payable  from  the  water  fund. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS  AND  SUITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Settlement 
of  claims  and  suits."  $35,409. 

CAPITAL    OUTLAY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital  out- 
lay." to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$37,166,393,  of  which  $1,285,000  shall  be  pay- 
able from  the  highway  fund  and  $350,000 
from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund:  Pro- 
vided, That  $124,000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
construction  services  by  the  Director  of  Gen- 
eral Services  or  by  contract  for  architectural 
engineering  services,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner. 

DIVISION  OF  EXPENSES 

The  amounts  appropriated  herein  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Colimibla, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided. 

On  page  6,  In  line  14,  strike  out  "TTT" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "IV"; 

In  line  21.  strike  out  "Bank;"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Bank,  and"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  strike  out 
"and  (3)  a  portion  of  the  installment 
for  the  United  States  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank."; 

On  page  7,  in  line  2,  strike  out  the  fig- 
ure "$275,000,000."  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  figure  "$387,000,000,"; 

In  line  4.  strike  out  "IV"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "V"; 

In  line  10,  after  the  figure  "$32- 
900,000:"  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  the  limitation  on  total 
payments  that  may  be  required  In  any  fiscal 
year  by  all  contracts  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 236  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z).  Is  Increased  by 
$25,000,000,  and  the  limitation  on  total  pay- 
ments under  those  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 236  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-l),  Is 
Increased  by  $25,000,000. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Research  and  Program  Management 
The  $10,000,000  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Independent  Offices  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act,  1971, 
for  basic  institutional  and  technical  serv- 
ices for  Federal  agencies  resident  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Test  FacUlty/SlldeU  Computer  Com- 
plex  and  other  NASA  faculties  In  pursuit  of 
space  and  environmental  missions  shall  be 
avaUable  for  equipment  and  alteration  and 
modification  of  existing  buildings,  to  what- 
ever extent  may  be  required  to  furnish  such 
services,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  flow 
basin  and  flood  plain  simulation  facility; 
and  shall  remain  available  until  September 
30, 1971. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $84,000. 

On  page  8.  in  line  15,  strike  out  "V" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "VI". 

On  page  9.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language : 
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GlOLOOICAL    ST»V«T 
SUBVXT,    DJVBSTlOAnONS,    AND    BBSKABCH 

For  an  additional  amount  lor  "S\ir7e:jB. 
Investigations,  and  research",  $760,000.  o 
remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  11,  In  line  5.  strike  out  "V: " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Vn"; 

In  Une  18.  strike  out  the  figure  "$750,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$500,- 

000"  -  „      •         1 

After  line  19.  add  the  following  new 

language: 

Wacb  and  Labor  Stakdakds  Administra- 
tion 
sauiries  and  kxprnse8 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Wage  ai^d 
Labor  Standards  Administration.  Saiarlfes 
and  expenses,"  Including  carrying  out  tl^e 
functions  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  19T0 
(Public  Law  91-596.  approved  December  Qfi, 
1970),  •1,400,000,  aU  of  which  is  for  Salaries 
and  related  expenses  of  Federal  employefes 
authorized  by  said  Public  Law  91-696. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIO^, 
AND  WELPABE  ' 


ENV30NMSNTAI.    HEALTH    SlRVICR 

ENVIRONMINTAL    CONTROI.  I 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Envlrot- 
mental  Control,  $6,000,000  for  grants  to 
units  of  local  government  for  programs  jof 
screening  and  treating  lead-base  paint  fts 
authorized  by  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  91-695) ,  to 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1971. 

HZALTH    8RRV1CE8   AND    MRNTAL    HXALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

MZNTAL    HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Men^l 
Health"  as  authorized  by  the  Comprehensljve 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preventidn, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19^0 
(Public  Law  91-616),  $20,000,000,  to  remattn 
available  untU  June  30.  1972.  of  which  $lO.- 
000,000  shall  be  for  formula  grants  to  sta(|es 
to  assist  them  in  planning,  estabUshii^g, 
maintaining,  coordinating,  and  evaluatl^ 
projects  in  alcohol  abvise  and  alcohoUim 
(Section  301) ,  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  pro]^t 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  prevention  afid 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  aloohoU 
(Section  247). 

COMPRXHXNSIVS  HKALTH  PLANNINC 
AND    SKBVICES 

Fot  an  additional  amount  for  "Compreheii- 
slve  health  planning  and  services",  to  cairy 
out  section  329  of  the  Public  Health  Servlc© 
Act.  $3,000,000.  to  remAln  available  through 
June  30.  1972. 

MATERNAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Material 
and  ChUd  Health,"  $10,000,000,  for  carryl^ 
oirt  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  A^t, 
Public  Law  91-573,  for  expanding  and  i^i- 
provlng  family  planning  servicee,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1971. 


"Regional 

of 

0i>0, 

to. 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PBOORAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for 
medical  programs"  to  carry  out  Title  IX 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  $10,000,r 
which  shall  remain  available  until  June 
1972. 

National  Inbtitutrs  or  Health 

NATIONAL  cancer  INSTTTUTE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Ha- 
tional  (3aJic€T  Institute".  $100,000,000,  to  ibe 
available  from  July  1,  1971,  through  J\<ne 
30,  1973.  to  Include  authority  for  constntc- 
tlon  under  grants  and  oontraots,  as  well  as 
direct  construction  authority. 


NATIONAL  XNSTmmt  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HTTMAM  DEVELOPMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "National 
Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment", $6,000,000  for  population,  repro- 
duction and  family  planning  reeearch  as  au- 
thorized by  the  PamUy  Planning  Servicee  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  1970.  (Public  Law 
01-672) ,  to  remain  available  until  December 
31,  1971. 

Social  aito  Rxhabiliiatton  Service 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  FT7BLIC  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance",  including  $400,- 
000  for  transfer  to  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Social  and  RehaJbiUtatloo  Service",  $1,047,- 
687.000  which  shall  be  expended  without  re- 
gard to  the  limitations  of  sections  1108(a) 
(1)  and  110e(b)(l)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  TECE  AGINO 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Programs 
for  the  Aging",  $1,700,000. 

On  page  14,  after  line  21,  strike  out  the 
following: 

Departmental  Management 
For  an   additional   amount   for   "Depart- 
mental  management",   for  the  Commission 
on  Medical  Malpractice,  $2,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  June  30.  1972. 

On  page  15,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "VII" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "VIII" ; 

And  in  line  22,  insert  the  following  new 

language: 

Senate 

PV)r»  payment  In  eleven  equal  shares,  one 
each,  to  the  surviving  heirs  of  Marguerite 
Russell  Bowden,  deceased  sister;  the  surviv- 
ing heirs  of  Robert  Lee  Russell,  deceased 
brother;  Mary  WlUle  Russell  Green.  Ina  Rus- 
sell Stacy.  Patience  Russell  Peterson.  Carolyn 
Russell  Nelson,  sisters,  and  Walter  Brown 
Russell,  WUUam  John  Russell.  Fielding  DU- 
lard  Russell.  Henry  Edward  Russell,  Alexander 
Brevard  Russell,  brothers  of  Richard  Brevard 
Russell,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  $49,500. 

Salaries,  Ofticers  and  Employees,  Office  o» 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 

Until  such  time  as  appropriations  for  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service  become  available,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  flx  the  compensation  of  six  guides  at  not 
to  exceed  $8,610  per  annum  each. 

Contingent  Expenses  op  the  Senate 
miscellaneotts  items 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscellane- 
ous Items".  $105,000.  for  payment  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  accordance  with 
section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82,  approved  July 
6,  1961. 

On  page  18,  after  line  6,  strike  out  the 
following : 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
joint  economic  committee 

For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  necessary  to 
enable  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
under  authority  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  23.  sec.  5),  to  undertake  a 
study  to  develop  reliable,  comprehensive,  and 
factual  information  concemliig  welfare  pro- 
grams and  needs  in  the  United  States. 
$500,000. 

And  Insert  the  following  new  language : 
Capitol  Police 

Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice, who  has  performed  or  performs  duty  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  hours  of  his  reg- 
ularly scheduled  tour  of  duty  during  any 
period  between  Bfarch  1,  1971,  and  June  30, 


1971.  with  repect  to  which  the  Capitol  PoUoe 
Board  determined  or  determines  that  emer- 
gency conditions  existed  or  exist,  shall  be 
paid  compensation  for  each  such  additional 
hour  of  duty.  In  Ueu  of  compensatory  time 
off,  at  a  rate  equal  to  his  hourly  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  be  computed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  In  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 786.  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
11.  1968.  Such  compensation  due  officers  and 
members  whose  regular  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  from  funds  available 
in  the  Senate  appropriation  "Salaries.  Officers 
and  Employees"  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions specified  therein.  Such  compensation 
due  officers  and  members  whoee  regular  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Clerk  from  funds  available  In  any  House 
of  Representatives  appropriation. 

On  page  20,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "Vm" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "IX"; 

On  page  21,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "IX" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "X"; 
On  page  22,  after  line  20,  strike  out 
Minority  Business  Enterprise 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $130,000. 

On  page  23,  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
"expended,"  insert  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  en- 
actment    of     authorizing     legislation". 

On  page  24,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "X" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "XI". 

On  page  25,  after  line  12,  strike  out 

CONSTRUCTION,    NATIONAL    CAPITAL    AIRPORTS 

Pot  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion. National  Capital  Airports",  $3,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

And  insert  the  following  new  language: 
United  States  International  AERONAtrncAi. 
E.xposmoN 

For  necessary  expenses  to  establish,  con- 
duct, and  carry  out  an  International  Aero- 
nautical Exposition  as  authorized  by  section 
709  of  the  Military  ConstrucUon  Authorlza- 
Uon  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-142.  as 
amended.  $2,600,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  there  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation  revenues 
derived  from  the  exptosltlon. 

On  page  26,  in  line  4,  strike  out  the 
figure  "$10,000,000",  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  figure  "$15,000,000"; 

And  after  line  17,  strike  out 

territorial  highways 
For  the  payment  of  obUgatlons   Incurred 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  215,  $80,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

And  Insert  the  following  new  lan- 
guage: 

darien  gap  highway 
For  neceseary  expenses  for  construction  of 
the  Darien  Gap  Highway  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  216  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code.  $5,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
strike  out  the  figure  "$2,000,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended."; 

And  in  Une  14,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$7,500,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$15,000,000". 

On  page  28,  In  line  19,  strike  out  "XT' 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "XII": 

And  In  line  24.  strike  out  the  figure 
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"$1,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$800,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  29,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 

Bureau  of  Accounts 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $3,750,000. 

On  page  30,  after  Une  6,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 

Commission   on   Government  Procttrement 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $600,000  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1972. 

And  in  line  11,  strike  out  "XU"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "Xm". 

On  page  31,  after  line  10,  Insert  the 
foUowing  new  language: 
Senate 

"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators".  $6,965; 

"Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees".  $3,- 
431.204; 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel",  $32,836; 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

"Senate  policy  committees",  $40390; 

"Automobiles  and  maintenance",  $3,980; 

"Inquiries  and  Investigations",  $664,965,  in- 
cluding $19,025  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; 

"Folding  documents",  $4,416; 

"Miscellaneous  items",  $122,184.  Including 
$52,700  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  m  accordance  with  section  4  of  Public 
Law  87-82.  approved  July  6,  1961; 

At  the  top  of  page  34,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing new  language : 

"Senate  office  buildings",  $78,600; 
"Senate  garage",  $2,100; 

On  i>age  36,  after  line  13,  strike  out 

Domestic  Council 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $28,000; 

And  In  Une  21,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$900,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,000,000". 

On  page  40,  in  line  20,  strike  out  the 
figure  "$2,020,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  figure  "$5,220,000". 

On  page  63,  in  line  16,  strike  out  the 
figure  "$2,044,100"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  figure  "$3,123,000"; 

In  line  17,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$2,242,800"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$3,407,000"; 

In  Une  18,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$1,318,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,010,000"; 

In  line  19,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$462,400"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$696,000": 

In  line  20,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$4,555,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$6,894,000"; 

In  Une  21,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$692,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$729,000"; 

In  line  22,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$1,885,700"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,356,000"; 

And  In  line  25,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$11,561,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$17,576,000". 

And  on  page  65,  after  Une  6,  Insert 
the  foUowing  new  section: 

Sec.  306.  For  the  Post  Office  Department, 
any  officer  having  administrative  control  of 
an  appropriation,  fund,  limlUtlon,  or  author- 


ization properly  chargeable  with  the  costs 
In  fiscal  year  1971  o(  pay  Increases  granted 
by  or  pursiiant  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1970  and  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nisation Act  Is  authorized  to  transfer  thereto, 
from  the  unobligated  balance  of  any  other 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  under 
his  administrative  control  and  expiring  for 
obUgation  on  June  SO,  1971,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  meeting  such  oosts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  now  for  al- 
most 35  years.  Never  has  a  major  siq>ple- 
mental  biU  been  reported  to  the  Senate  as 
quickly  as  the  one  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering. The  blU  was  received  from  the 
House  on  May  13,  and  on  that  same  day 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
met  and  reported  the  bUl  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  sup- 
plemental biU.  It  entails  the  expenditure 
of  well  over  $7  bilUon.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  biU  wiU  be  enacted  soon,  that 
the  House  wiU  concur  in  what  the  Senate 
does  or  agreement  is  reached  in  confer- 
ence not  later  than  Thursday  of  this 
week  so  that  the  biU  can  be  sent  to  the 
President  on  or  before  May  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
wUl  not  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to 
pass  a  continuing  resolution,  because  if 
that  is  done,  the  only  authority  that  wiU 
be  available  wiU  be  mostly  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  increased  salaries. 
Some  of  the  main  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  some  of  the  moneys  appro- 
priated for  various  Important  programs, 
wUl  not  be  available  for  obligation,  un- 
der the  continuing  resolution.  So,  I  feel 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  Senate  to  enact 
the  bill  as  soon  as  possible  and,  there- 
fore, forego  the  necessity  of  passing  a 
continuing  resolution. 

This  is  an  urgent  supplemental  bUl.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  urgent  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  I  have  said 
has  already  passed  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  to  spend 
funds  which  are  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  confident  that  if 
the  Senate  will  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee and  be  as  alert  as  the  committee 
was  in  considering  the  bill  so  soon  after 
it  was  received  from  the  House,  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  wiU  not  be 
necessary.  I  am  unwUling  to  beUeve  that 
the  Senate  will  not  act  on  this  biU 
promptly  and  thereby  forgo  the  neces- 
sity for  enacting  a  continuing  resolution. 

The  grand  total  under  the  budget  au- 
thority recommended  by  the  biU  is  $7,- 
198,398,973.  This  is  a  reduction  under  the 
budget  estimate  of  $681,341,104.  Al- 
though it  is  $309,246,428  above  the  House 
bUl,  it  should  be  noted  that  subsequent 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  supplemental  budget  estimates 
aggregating  over  $129  million  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  considered  by 
the  committee. 

There  is  in  the  pending  bill  In  excess  of 
$4.1  biUion  to  finance  the  increased  pay 
and  related  costs  of  the  entire  Federal 
establishment. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  months  ago  upwn 
my  recommendation,  the  Committee  on 
Ai>pn9riatlons  inaugurated  a  new  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  supplemental  and 
deficiency    appropriations.    Heretofore, 


the  committee  had  a  Supplemental  and 
Deficiencies  Subcommittee  which  han- 
dled aU  such  requests. 

May  I  say  that  the  chairman  of  that 
si&committee  was  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  who 
did  a  splendid  Job  In  handling  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  discovered  that 
in  some  Instances  the  Supplemental  and 
Deficiencies  Subcommittee  was  consider- 
ing requests  which  has  been  denied  by 
the  regular  subcommittee  having  Juris- 
diction. So,  the  cconmittee  adopted  a 
procedure  whereby  aU  supplemental  and 
deficiency  requests  are  submitted  to 
and  considered  by  the  regular  subcom- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction.  Consequently, 
this  biU  was  considered  by  all  of  the 
Committee's  regular  subcommittees, 
wherever  additional  funds  were  re- 
quested. The  new  procedure  has  resulted 
in  saving  much  time.  The  House  passed 
the  biU  on  May  12,  and  on  the  next  day, 
the  13  of  May,  it  was  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  we  were 
able  to  report  the  biU  on  the  same  day 
that  It  came  from  the  House  was  that 
the  various  subcommittees  of  the  en- 
tire Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
had  already  heard  evidence  from  the 
various  departments  as  to  their  needs. 
All  of  this,  of  course,  was  done  whUe 
the  House  was  considering  the  biU.  So, 
when  we  received  the  blU,  the  committee 
was  able  to  meet  on  the  same  day  that 
the  House  bUl  came  to  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  various  sub- 
committees had  held  hearings  on  aU  the 
items  Included  in  the  blU  and  other  items 
which  we  put  in  by  request  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  we  were  able  to  re- 
port the  biU  on  the  same  day  that  It  was 
received  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  after  constiltation  with 
a  few  of  our  clerks,  I  understand  that 
this  bill  establishes  a  record.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  past  has 
never  reported  a  major  supplemental 
biU  to  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  that 
it  was  received  from  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  fuU  cooperation 
from  aU  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  particularly  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  YotTNG) .  who  Is  the  ranking  Repub- 
Ucan  Member  on  the  Committee.  We 
worked  hand  In  hand  and  we  were  able, 
as  I  said,  to  get  this  biU  before  the  Sen- 
ate. That  Is  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  get 
the  Senate  to  back  us  and  to  enact  the 
biU  Immediately  so  that  we  can  have  It 
on  the  President's  desk  some  time  this 
week. 

Before  each  Member  there  is  a  de- 
tailed report  of  112  pages,  indicating 
all  requests  made  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  fuU  committee.  There  Is  hardly 
any  need  for  me  to  explain  each  item  of 
appropriation,  or  language  provision,  in 
this  bill,  so  I  will  merely  mention  some 
of  the  more  important  Itema  ««>proved 
by  the  committee. 

Under  chapter  I,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  committee  has  apyproved 
$250  miUion  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
Language  had  been  included  in  the  blU 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  plac- 
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Ing  $35  million  of  this  amottnt  In  reserve 
and  limiting  it  for  use  in  areas  not  now 
served  by  the  food  stamp  program.  T^e 
committee  was  advised  by  the  Secxetaiar 
of  Agriculture  that  the  147  new  are$s 
In  question  could  not  be  brought  into 
the  program  this  fiscal  year  because  6t 
the  time  element  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  balance  of  $215  million  may  not  ije 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  pro- 
gram in  the  areas  now  being  serve*. 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  restriction  be  deletad 
from  the  bill,  which  means  that  the  ^- 
tire  $250  million  provided  In  the  bill  will 
be  used  to  carry  on  the  program  In  all 
districts  and  areas  now  being  served. 

Another  important  item  under  the  d4- 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  the  Farmens' 
Home  Administration,  emergency  credit 
revolving  fimd,  where  the  committee  Is 
reconunendlng  an  appropriation  of  $(  5 
million.  This  request  came  directly  1o 
the  Senate  in  Senate  Document  92-13, 
and  the  fimds  are  required  to  meet  exis'  - 
ing  and  expected  emergency  loan  require  i- 
ments. 

Under  chapter  n.  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  committee  recommends  coi  i- 
currence  with  the  House  allowance  of 
$166,400,000  for  retired  military  pay. 

In  passing,  I  may  say  we  had  imd^r 
this  head  a  request  for  an  additional  $13 
million  to  pay  for  retired  military  pay, 
but  the  committee  felt  that  with  the 
funds  provided  herein  and  those  on  haad 
this  additional  sum  could  easily  be  al>- 
sorbed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Under  chapter  HI,  District  of  Colunl- 
bla  Federal  fimds,  the  budget  estimate 
was  in  the  amount  of  $71,984,000.  The 
committee  recommends  a  Federal  fund 
appropriation  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  the  amount  of  $56,384,000.  Tlie 
sum  of  $34,178,000  is  recommended  •« 
a  Federal  loan  to  the  general  ftmd  V> 
finance  the  District's  share  of  the  flscid 
year  1971  costs  of  the  Washington  Metr^ 
politan  Area  Transit  Authority's  con- 
struction program.  As  an  additional  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  general  fimd,  the  committee  ret- 
ommends  ar.  appropriation  of  $22,209,- 
000.  The  amount  consists  of  an  authof- 
ized  but  nonappropriated  Federal  pay- 
ment as  authorized  by  Public  Law  9i- 
650  and  Public  Law  91-358.  This  sum, 
together  with  available  District  of  Co- 
lumbia funds,  will  support  the  pay  in- 
creases and  operating  expenses  recom- 
mended for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  simi  of  $15,600,000  in  Federal  ivaxis 
requested  in  the  budget  docimaent  f«)r 
the  Blue  Plains  sewage  treatment  facu- 
lty has  been  deferred.  \ 

Under  chapter  IV,  Foreign  Operations, 
the  committee  is  recommending  an  ap- 


propriation of  $387  million  for  invest- 
ment in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  House  had  allowed  $275 
million  for  this  Bank.  The  committee 
recommends  $50  million  in  paid-in  capi- 
tal and  $337  million  In  callable  capital. 
The  request  for  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  special  operations  fund  has 
been  deferred  for  futiu-e  consideration. 

As  to  this  item,  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  had  agreed  to  de- 
lete it  but  in  view  of  the  presentation 
made  during  the  markup  of  the  biU  be- 
fore the  full  committee  it  was  decided  to 
add  funds  as  appears  in  the  report  be- 
fore us.  I  imderstand  that  later  in  the 
debate  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  intends  to  elaborate  on 
this  matter.  For  the  World  Bank,  a  sup- 
plemental budget  estimate  in  the  amount 
of  $246,100,000  has  been  denied  by  the 
committee  since  the  Justification  for  this 
appropriation  failed  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  supplemental  appropriations. 

Chapter  V  relates  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development-space-science.  The 
committee  has  recommended  sm  addi- 
tional $25  million  for  homeownership  as- 
sistance— section  235 — and  an  additional 
$25  million  for  rental  housing  assist- 
ance— section  236.  The  committee  was 
advised  that  there  are  large  backlogs  in 
both  of  these  programs  and  that  the  au- 
thority should  be  made  available  Im- 

In  the  Independent  Offices  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act,  1971.  $10  mil- 
lion was  set  aside  for  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  for  use  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Test  Facility /Slidell  Computer 
Complex  and  at  other  NASA  facilities 
which  can  accommodate  earth  and  en- 
vironmental studies.  The  committee  has 
been  advised  that  certain  necessary  proj- 
ects are  required  for  their  agencies  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  intended  by 
the  Congress  in  the  provision  which  was 
included  in  the  appropriation  bill  last 
year.  Consequently,  the  committee  has 
included  language  in  the  bill  to  remove 
any  question  regarding  NASA's  authority 
to  accomplish  these  projects  with  the 
funds  already  available  in  the  research 
and  program  management  appropria- 
tion— and  because  of  the  lateness  in 
which  this  clarifying  language  Is  en- 
acted, the  committee  has  also  extended 
the  time  during  which  the  funds  may  be 
obligated  to  September  30,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  certain  letters  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  the  committee  be 
printed  In  the  Record  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  Item  In  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 


National  Akbonatttics  ajid 

Space  Administration, 
Washlngtom.  D.C..  May  7. 1971. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellznder, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    AppropHationa, 
U^.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  recent 
discussions  of  the  problem  we  have  en- 
countered In  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the 
provision  In  NASA's  appropriation  for  "Re- 
search and  Program  Management"  of  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Department  of  Hoxis- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  1971 
(PX.  91-666)  providing  that  a  "set  aside" 
of  $10  million  of  the  amount  appropriated 
to  NASA  under  that  head  "shall  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  use  at  the  Mississippi  Test 
PacUlty/Slldell  Computer  Complex  and  at 
other  NASA  facilities  which  can  accom- 
modate earth  environmental  studies  to 
furnish,  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis,  basic 
Institutional  and  technical  services  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  resident  at  the  complexes.  In 
pursuit  of  space  and  environmental  mis- 
sions." 

NASA  Is  currently  providing  or  preparing 
to  provide  basic  Institutional  and  technical 
services  under  this  provision  to  a  number 
of  federal  agencies  which  have  already  lo- 
cated activities  at  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility  or  which  plan  to  do  so,  as  indicated 
in  Enclosure  1. 

DetaUed  planning  and  review  with  the 
other  agencies  concerned.  I.e..  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA), 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (USGS). 
has  shown  that  the  basic  institutional  and 
technical  services  required  to  support  the 
activities  of  these  agencies  Include  some 
equipment  alteration  and  faculty  modifica- 
tion projects  needed  to  re-conflgure  and 
equip  MTP  faculties  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  will  now  be  used,  and  that  some 
of  these  projects  exceed  the  customary  Un-lt 
on  such  projects  when  accomplished  under 
the  "Research  and  Program  Management" 
appropriation.  The  heads  of  the  other  agen- 
cies and  their  scientists  and  engineers  have 
advised  NASA  that  these  projects  needed 
are  required  for  their  agencies  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  intended  by  the  reloca- 
tion of  their  activities  to  MTP.  The  projecta 
Involved  are  described  in  Enclosure  2. 

NASA  U  currently  proceeding  with  detailed 
deelgn  and  preparations  for  accomplishing 
these  projects.  However,  since  (1)  there  may 
be  some  question  regarding  NASA's  author- 
ity to  accomplish  these  projects  with  the 
funds  provided  In  the  FY  1971  "Research 
and  Program  Management"  appropriation, 
and  (2)  it  may  not  be  possible  to  complete 
the  obUgaUon  on  funds  for  these  projects  by 
June  30.  1971,  we  are  requesting  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  consider  the 
enactment  in  a  supplemental  or  other  suit- 
able approprlaUon  bUl  of  a  provision  clari- 
fying the  purposes  for  which  the  $10  million 
"set  aside"  Is  available  and  extending  Ita 
avaUablllty  beyond  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

We  virlll  be  pleased  to  provide  any  further 
Information  you  or  the  (Jommlttee  may  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OXOKGE  M.  liOW, 

Deputy  AiminiatratoT. 
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tory  capability.  ..„„„  ,,  ,-» 
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Key:  USGS:  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  NOAA:  National  Ocaalie  and  Atmospheric  Administration  EPA:  Environmental  ProttcUoi  Agency. 
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Lanouagk  op  Stennm-Ellendee  Amendment  I  am  also  Interested  In  the  general  sup-  type  structures  which  are  Inadequate  in  the 

TO  NASA  Appeophlation  Bill:  Fiscal  1971  port  structure  at  the  MTF.  It  la  our  plan  to  amount  and  type  of  space  needed  for  our 

..<,...r.T>  .»,«  o.^xn..w  w.i,r. .,..,«»•  develop  our  Environmental  Field  Experiment  laboratory  operations. 

RESEARCH  AND  PROOBAM  MANAOEMXNT  Engineering    Test    and    Integration    Center  The  avaUabUlty  of  faculties  at  MTF  pre- 

1970  appropriation (676.400.000  (eptIO)  capabUlty  at  MTP.  This  action  will  sent  a  unique  opportunity  to  correct  known 

Authorization  683, 300, 000  ^e  related  to  such  major  national  and  in-  faculty  deficiencies  In  ongoing  EPA  pro- 
Estimate,  1971 629,300,000  ternational  field  projects  as  the  International  granjs  in  the  geographic  area.  In  addition, 

House  aUowance 678.725,000  pieid  Year  of  the  Great  Lakes  (IFYGL)  and  their  collocation  wUl  permit  closer  program 

Committee  recommendation..    678,725,000  the    Global    Atlantic    Tropical    Experiment  coordination  between  these  EPA  activities. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  House  (OATE) ,  the  latter  now  being  organized  The  use  of  MTF  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
allowance  of  (678  725  000  for  research  and  under  the  World  Weather  Program.  Our  vey,  the  Environmental  Sciences  Services  Ad- 
program  management",  which  U  •13.575,000  purpose  Is  to  utUlze  the  support  faculties  ministration  and  the  National  Maritime 
below  the  budget  estimate,  $4,575  000  below  a^d  capabUltles  which  are  planned  for  the  Fisheries  of  NOAA  and  the  US.  Coast  Guard 
the  authorization,  and  •3.325,000  over  the  ^TF.  should  also  permit  a  beneficial  interchange 
1970  appropriation  ^*  ^  ™y  understanding  that  funds  are  In-  between  EPA  and  these  related  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  inserting  In  eluded  for  the  planned  move   of  a   major  EPA   faculty   staff    and    program   officials 

the  bill  the  following-  of  which  $10  000  000  weather  radar  from  Its  present  location  to  have  been  and  will  continue  to  work  closely 

shall  be  available  only  for  use  at  the'nissU-  *^«  '**'"'•  "^^  ^°''^  ^  necessary  due  to  block-  with  the  MTF  personnel  to  assure  that  pro- 

sippi  Test  FaciUtv/ smell  Comvuter  Com-  ^^^  ^necXA  of  new  buildings  at  Its  present  lo-  gram  requirements  for  alterations  and  re- 

pVex  and  at  other  NASA  faciliUes  which  can  cation.  This  radar  is  a  vital  part  of  the  storm  lated  laboratory  equipment  vsrUl  fully  meet 

accommodate  earth  environmental  studies  to  ^^  hurricane  warning  network.  but  not  exceed  our  known  needs. 

furnish,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  basic  Accordingly.    I    am    concerned    that    our  Sincerely  yours. 

institutional  and  technical  services  to  Fed-  Planned  use  of  the  MTF  be  continued  along  William  D.  Rtjckelskaot, 

eral  agencies,  resident  at  the  complexes,  in  *l»ese  lines.  I  will  appreciate  your  assistance  Administrator, 

pursuit  of  space  and  environmental  missions.  °^  *^^*  matter. 

A  nonreimbursable  basis  is  recommended  Sincerely.  Activities    op   Other    Ac^c^   CuaaENiXT 

for  the  first  year  of  operation  to  expedite,  in  «°»°»^  ^ifZ^H^nfrrr  ^^^'J' ^  ^^''^r^t^  .  ST^ 

-^    ..»i»i.^n4.    n^.4    .«»„«„~i— 1    „»-_»_     *i Administrator.  Mississippi  Test  Facilitt  (MTF) 

an   efficient    and    economical    manner,    the  4.  !*-,..,•«».,  »         , 

movement  of  appropriate  activities  to  the                                         environmental  protection  agency  (epa) 

MTF/SUdell  complex.  After  this  Initial  ac-  U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior,  Water  Quality  Field  Laboratory, 

tlvatlon  period,  the  level  of  current  and  pro-  Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1971.  National  Pesticide  Monitoring  Laboratory. 

Jected    support    required    by    each   resident  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Pesticide  Chemical  Regulation  Laboratory, 

agency  will  be  more  readily  apparent  and  a  U.S.  Senate,  national  oceanic  and  atmospheric 

reimbursable  basU  could  then  be  more  effi-  Washington,  D.C.  administration  (noaa) 

clently  instituted  If  It  were  found  to  be  In  dear  Senator  Ellender:  It  Is  my  under-  „„„^„„,  w„^„^  m^h^n^  ppmnt*  Sensing 

the  best  interests  of  all  parities  to  do  so.  It  Is  standing  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Remote  Sensing 

further  Intended  that  nothing  In  this  Ian-  space  Administration  has  asked  for  clarifi-  "■^J®*;*-^^,  r,ota  «„,.«  Prnwt  cunnv^ 

guage  wUl  in  any  way  detract  from  NASA's  cation  of  legislative  language  which  controls  ^ll\°^l\  w^.hJi  L^iri  Pro^t       ' 

existing   authorities   to   provide   services   to  expenditures  of  funds  provided  to  the  Mis-  JJ"1°"^  ^Intr  7^^r?,rrWaUon  center 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  agen-  slsslppl  Test  Facility  for  servicing  certain  ^  ^f^'^^^i  ??f^i?  t^^BpT 

SonaMistTtu«oT°^*  "''"'''"''**  '''""""  ''''"T*    l^^^^^^atlons    of    other    Federal  ^^Si^UlpprK  nooJ^jLct  Center. 

■  agencies                      ^,        ,.    ,,.  ^.           ,  ^^^  Weather  Radar. 

Uncertainty  regarding  limitations  of  the  Augmentation    of    Remote    Sensing    and 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  language  thus  far  has  prevented  work  on  jjoiC  Activities 

Administration  special  flow  channel  and  fiood  plain  research  National  Weather  Service  Technical  Traln- 

REBEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  faclUtles  of  vlt»l  importance  to  the  hydro-  c^^^^^ 

The  (10  million  provided  under  this  head  '^^.^'.^V'Separlment  of  th^Stl^              "^  Envlromnental    Field    Experiment    Engl- 

in  the  independent  Offices  and  Housing  and  "^x^uppo^^tSTe\uest^or  rS^uJ?^^^  of  the  ^^'^^^  ^"^  ^"^^  ^-^^^-"-  ^^^  • 

Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act.  1971.  Questions  involved  ^'^  geological  survet  (u.s.c.s.)  — 

for  basic  Institutional  and  technical  services  ^          sincerelv  vours  department  op  interior  (dod 

for  federal  agencies  resident  at  the  Missis-                               yy        ■ water  Resources  Division   Hydraulic  Re- 

slppl  Test  FaclUty/SUdell  Computer  Complex  Acting  Director  search  Project. 

and  other  NASA  facilities  In  pursuit  of  space                                         Earth  Resources  Observation  Ualson  Office. 

and  environmental  missions  shall  be  avail-  Modification  and  Equipment  for  BuUdlng 
able  for  equipment  and  alteration  and  modi-  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  ^^^^  ^^^  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
flcatlon  of  elxstlng  buildings  to  whatever  Washington,  D.C.  May  11, 1971.  (Projects  1309,  1312.  and  1316,  respectively)'. 
extent  may  be  required  to  fumUh  such  serv-  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  pesticide  Monitoring  Laboratory  (North- 
Ices,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  flow  basin  Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  ^^^^  portion)   «181.900. 

and  fiood  plain  simulation  facility;  and  shall  Works  Appropriations  .^j^j^  subproject  permits  relation  of  this 

remain  available  until  September  30,  1971.  U.S.  Senate,  national   laboratory   which   conducts   pestl- 

Washington,  D.C.  ^.j^j^g  analysis  vrtth  major  attention  given  to 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  my  understand-  ^.j^^jj.  geological  effects.  This  laboratory  has 

U.S.   Department   op   Commerce,  mg  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  ^j^^    responsibility    to    analyze    samples    re- 

National   Oceanic  Atmospher-  Administration  Is  restrained  by  limitations  gglved  from  all  50  states  to  determine  trace 

ic  Administration.  within  the  RP&M  Account  for  faclUty  altera-  amounts  of  pesticides  In  soUs,  agricultural 

Rockville,  Md.,  May  10, 1971.  tlons  and  modifications  to  properly  use  the  crops  and  wildlife. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  funds  appropriated  to  provide  and  maintain  pesticide  Chemical  Reg\ilatlon  Laboratory 

Chairman,   Appropriations  Committee,    U.S.  facilities  and  support  services  to  the  outside  (East  Central  Portion).  $111,000. 

Senate,   Washington,  D.C.  agencies  scheduled  to  locate  at  the  Missis-  .pj^jg  subproject  provides  for  the  relocation 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  I  have  been  In-  slppl  Test  Facilities.  of  tmg  laboratory  which  conducts  chemical 

formed  that  the  spending  plan  for  NASA.  we  have  participated  In  the  development  analysis  of  commercially  available  pesticide 

Involving  the  10  million  dollar  set  aside  for  of  the  Interagency  plan  for  the  MTF  and  products  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  per- 

the  NASA  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  is  under  planned  to  relocate  some  Environmental  Pro-  formance  against  standards, 

review  at  this  time.  tectlon  Agency  activities  there.  Water  Quality  Field  laboratory  (East  Cen- 

The    National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric  It  Is  hoped  that  the  problem  of  the  11ml-  tral  Portion) ,  $173,000. 

Administration  Is  vitally  Interested  in  this  tatlons  within  the  RP&M  Account  can  be  This  subproject  provides  for  the  relocation 

matter.  As  you  know,  we  have  located  the  resolved  so  that  the  EPA  and  other  agencies  of  this  lower  Mississippi  Field  acUvlty  of  the 

National  Data  Buoy  Project  at  the  Missis-  involved  may  Implement  the  plan.  Water  Quality  Office  of  EPA.  This  laboratory 

slppl  Test  Faculty.  We  plan  to  support  the  epa  activities  to  be  relocated  Include  the  conducts   studies   related   to   the   collection 

project  by  specialized  Instrumentation  sup-  Lower  Mississippi  Field  Station  of  the  Water  and  analysis  of  various  samples  to  determine 

port  at  MTF  by  the  National  Oceanic  Instru-  Quality  Office  now  located  In  Baton  Rouge,  the  type  and  quantity  of  pollutants  In  the 

mentation  Center.  Accordingly,  we  have  as-  Louisiana.  The  existing  facility  Is  a  former  Lower  Mississippi  such  as  trace  metals,  bac- 

Blsted  NASA  in  planning  an  instrumentation  world  War  n  barracks  building.  This  two-  teria,  oil,  and  hazardous  materials, 

capability  at  MTF.  It  Is  designated  as  Pro-  story    wood-frame    Is    operationally    Inade-  Total    Modification    and    Equipment    for 

Ject  1314   ($2.223M)    In  the  NASA  spending  quate.  BuUdlng  1105  (EPA) .  $465,900. 

plan.    We   currently    expect    to   utUIze   ap-  Two  pesticides  activities  currently  located  Modification  of  Northwest  Portion  Bulld- 

proxlmately  70  percent  of  Project  1314  for  at  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  are  scheduled  to  be  Ing  2204  for  Hydraulics  Laboratory  (US08) 

support  of  the  National  Data  Buoy  Project,  housed  at  MTF.  Both  are  located  In  quonset-  (Project  1318),  $907,000. 
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This  project  will  provide  laboratory  sup- 
port for  hydraulic  research  primarily  for  tje 
use  of  USGS  In  developing  and  callbratl|ig 
flow  and  Instrumentation  equipment  MBpA 
In  water  resources  investigations,  studying 
the  mechanics  of  flow,  determining  the  dis- 
persion of  effluents  In  estuaries,  and  pto- 
vldo  verlflcatlon  instrumentation  In  remote 
sensing. 

Modification  and  equipment  of  East  atid 
West  Wings  of  Building  8100  for  Envlrop- 
mental  Instrimientatlon  Activities  (Project 
1314),  $2,223,000. 

This  project  is  planned  to  supplemetit 
available  instrumentation  capability  at  KTtP 
to  provide  a  marine,  bydrologlcal,  and  In- 
strumentation calibration  testing,  and  evalu- 
ation capability,  primarily  for  NO.VA's  use  In 
support  of  the  National  Data  Buoy  Project 
(NOAA)  already  located  at  MTF.  ] 

Flow  Basin  and  Flood  Plain  Slmulatldn 
PaclUty  (Project  1319),  «636,00O. 

This  project  Is  planned  primarily  for  tie 
use  of  the  08OS  In  support  of  the  US<|l8 
hydraulic  research  program  and  would  pro- 
vide a  capability  for  research  and  Inveetl- 
gatlon  in  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  flqw 
through  channels  and  over  flood  plain  areas 
In  a  natural  but  controlled  environment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  U>v 
the  Geological  Survey.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  chapter  VT,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  6f 
$750,000  for  design  and  construction  of 
a  special  purpose  building  to  house  tlie 
solid  state  physics  facility  to  be  relocated 
from  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
site  of  the  Reston,  Va.,  area.  This  Is 
the  amoxmt  of  the  budget  estimate,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  in  Senate  Etocij- 
ment  92-13.  and.  hence,  was  not  consl(|- 
ered  by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  helium  fund, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends concurrence  with  the  Houfe 
allowance  of  $15,077,000  to  pay  for  hf- 
lium  delivered  to  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ment  under  four  purchase  contracts. 
This  amoimt  includes  fimds  to  mett 
interest  costs  to  March  28,  1971,  the  date 
on  which  the  United  States  declared  tfte 
contracts  terminated.  Further  details  a|e 
described  in  the  committee  report. 

Under  the  Forest  Service,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  concurrence  witjh 
the  House  allowance  of  $70  million  f^r 
forest  protection  and  utilization,  to  rep^y 
the  costs  of  emergency  flreflghting  an 
national  forest  lands  already  incurred 
and  those  anticipated  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  fiscal  year.  ] 

For  chapter  VII.  under  the  Depar^- 
m«it  of  Labor,  the  committee  has  con- 
curred with  the  House  and  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $100  million  fir 
manpower  training  activities.  This  \& 
$35,700,000  over  the  amount  recon^- 
mended  in  the  budget  estimate;  $87,200J- 
000  of  this  sum  is  for  additional  summer 
jobs  through  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  $12,800,000  is  for  summer 
recreation  programs  for  boys  and  girls 
8  to  13  years  of  age.  I  am  hopeful  th^t 
the  Senate  will  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee in  this  recommendation  and  not  in- 
crease it  since  it  is  already  a  large  suib 
over  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Under  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  committee  reo- 
ommends  several  amendments.  Complede 
details  with  respect  to  the  recommenda  - 
tions  begin  on  page  34  of  the  report,  jl 


supplemental  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion is  recommended  to  implement  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970;  an  additional 
$10  million  is  recommended  for  maternal 
and  child  health:  and  an  additional  $10 
million  for  regional  medical  programs. 
The  committee  recommends  concurrence 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $100  million 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  amd 
$1,047,587,000  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  Eissistance. 

For  the  legislative  branch,  chapter 
vm,  the  total  amoimt  recommended  by 
the  committee  under  both  titles  of  the 
bill,  including  increased  pay  costs,  is 
$23,899,117.  which  is  $2,100,500  below  the 
budget  estimates  of  $25,999,617,  and 
$4,041,428  over  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  increase  Is 
due  solely  to  the  insertion  by  the  commit- 
tee of  those  Senate  items  which  were  not 
considered  by  the  House  under  long- 
standing practice.  Of  the  total  amount 
for  the  Senate,  $4,386,928  represents  the 
mandatory  increased  pay  costs. 

Under  joint  items,  the  committee  has 
stricken  from  the  bill  the  sum  of  $500,000, 
allowed  by  the  House,  for  the  proposed 
2-year  study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  develop  comprehensive  and  fac- 
tual information  concerning  welfare  pro- 
grams and  needs  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  view  of  the  conamittee  that  this 
new  program  should  be  deferred,  without 
prejudice,  for  consideration  in  the  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  bill,  which  is 
expected  to  be  enacted  before  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Of  importance  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  to  insert  language  in  the 
bill,  authorizing  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation— in  lieu  of  compensatory  time 
off — for  each  of&cer  or  member  of  the 
Capitol  Police  performing  duty  In  addi- 
tion to  his  regularly  scheduled  tour  of 
duty  during  the  period  between  March  1, 
1971,  and  June  30,  1971,  when  emergency 
conditions  have  been  determined  to  exist. 
This  overtime  pay  will  be  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  individual's  hourly  rate  of  compen- 
sation. The  costs  for  the  Senate  are  esti- 
mated at  $258,000  and  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  $342,000,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed from  available  funds.  I  think  the 
Senate  will  agree  that  this  recognition  of 
the  commendable  work  of  the  Capitol 
Police,  and  the  many  hours  of  overtime 
already  contributed,  is  warranted. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
recommendation  of  $200,000,  imder  Cap- 
itol buildings  and  grounds,  for  the  repair 
and  restoration  of  the  damaged  areas  in 
the  Capitol  resulting  from  the  explosion 
which  occurred  on  March  1.  The  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  the  work  is 
underway  and  that  it  is  now  estimated 
that  another  2  months  will  be  required 
for  the  structural  repairs.  Details  of  the 
damage  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
repairs  are  available  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings. 

Under  chapter  IX,  public  works,  the 
committee  recommends  concurrence 
with  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  providing  $3  million  for  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 


and    $200,000    for    the    Federal    Power 
Commission. 

Under  chapter  X,  Depsirtments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  House  recommended  appro- 
priations In  the  amount  of  $122,320,000. 
The  committee  recommends  that  this 
simi  be  reduced  by  $130,000,  for  a  total 
Senate  recommendation  of  $122,190,000. 
The  sum  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee Includes  $64  million  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  $49  mll- 
Uon  for  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  come  to  the 
most  controversial  chapter  in  the  bill. 
Department  of  Transportation,  chapter 
XI.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  12.  1971,  an  appro- 
priation of  $85,330,000  was  approved 
for  the  development  of  the  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft,  Including  the  construction 
of  two  prototype  aircraft  of  the  same 
design.  The  administraton  in  House 
Docimient  92-82  had  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $97,300,000  for  termina- 
tion costs  in  connection  with  the  SST  in 
view  of  the  action  by  the  Congress  6  weeks 
ago  in  terminating  the  project.  The  desire 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appar- 
ently. Is  to  revive  the  project.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  there  Is  no  way,  in 
my  opinion,  to  revive  this  project  In  this 
bill.  The  cost  of  reviving  the  program  at 
this  time  is  unknown.  There  are  various 
estimates,  and  If  It  Is  to  be  revived.  It 
should  be  done  In  connection  with  the 
regular  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  did 
my  best  to  have  the  full  committee  de- 
lete the  House  provision,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  revive  the  SST.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  got  an  adverse  vote.  I  do  hope 
the  Senate,  at  the  proper  time,  will  vote 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  in- 
corporated In  the  bill  by  the  House. 

As  I  have  stated  heretofore,  the  sup- 
plemental bill  must  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date.  Thousands  of  em- 
ployees are  now  awaiting  their  pay  In- 
creases which  were  given  to  them  last 
January,  and  some  last  year.  Important 
emergency  programs  need  funds.  I  think 
it  is  Incumbent  on  us  to  have  the  bill 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  engage 
in  another  long  debate  In  respect  to  SST, 
there  is  no  telling  how  long  it  will  be 
before  we  pass  the  supplemental  bill.  So 
my  recommendation  is  that  the  entire 
subject  matter  with  respect  to  the  SST 
be  deferred  until  the  regular  transporta- 
tion bill  Is  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  my  recommendation  that  that 
be  done. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  we  will  be  able  to 
indicate  to  the  Senate  the  necessity 
of  doing  that,  Instead  of  engaging  in  an- 
other long  talk  on  the  SST,  which  has 
been  defeated  twice  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  may  say  that  I  voted  for  the  SST.  but 
I  shall  not  vote  to  retain  this  language  in 
the  bill. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  House  voted  for 
this  proposal  more  or  less  in  the  dark. 
They  had  no  evidence  to  Indicate  what 
this  new  contract  would  cost.  It  will  be 
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recalled  that  the  original  contract,  as  of 
March  31  of  this  year,  amounted  to  $1,- 
342,000,000,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  program  could  be  completed  for  that 
sum.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  money 
added  by  various  corporations  interested 
in  this  program,  particularly  the  Boeing 
Co.,  and  several  airplane  companies  put 
up  funds  aggregating  some  $59  million. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  two  prototypes 
could  be  constructed  for  this  $1,342,000,- 
000,  but  I  am  informed  since  the  can- 
cellation of  the  program  that  If  the 
contract  is  renegotiated,  it  will  imdoubt- 
edly  cost,  as  I  understand,  from  $500 
million  to  as  much  sus  $1  billion  more 
than  the  amount  provided  for  the  first 
contract. 

Mr.  President,  should  the  cost  of  the 
SST  increase  in  those  dimensions,  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  know  it  and  I  think 
the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
know  It  before  a  flnal  vote  is  taken  on 
this  proposal.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  If  the  amount  of  the  new  contract,  if 
one  is  entered  into,  is  increased  as  much 
as  $50  million  to  $100  million,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  going  to  be  against 
the  SST  from  now  on. 

Under  chapter  xn.  Treasury,  Post  Of- 
fice, and  General  Government,  the 
largest  single  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  the  appropriation  of  $337,- 
841,000  for  payment  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fimd.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conunittee  has  included  $600,- 
000  for  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  which  was  a  submission  to 
the  Senate  in  S.  Doc.  92-13,  and,  there- 
fore, was  not  considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  ex- 
planation of  the  bill.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  any  Members  may 
have.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  are  available  to  go  Into  detail 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  items  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, that  this  supplemental  bill  be 
passed  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  A 
continuing  resolution  would  not  take  care 
of  the  many  important  problems  which 
this  supplemental  bill  would  solve — for 
example,  money  for  the  Parmer's  Home 
Administration  to  meet  emergency  needs 
In  drought-stricken  areas,  and  for  simi- 
mer  jobs  for  yoimg  people  in  the  cities. 

There  are  many  other  items  such  as 
that.  At  no  time  In  my  memory  has  a 
supplemental  bill  been  given  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  than  was  this  bill,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We 
have  13  subcommittees,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittees  on  appropria- 
tions are  the  Senators  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  on  the  various  Items  with 
which  they  deal.  Twelve  subcommittees 
held  hearings  on  the  various  Items  in  this 
bill,  and  the  bill  wtis  approved  by  a  large 
majority  as  to  all  of  the  items. 

There  are  some  controversial  matters. 
One  would  be  additional  loan  guarantee 
money  for  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Another,  of  course.  Is  the 
SST.  I  do  not  know  why  there  should 


be  a  long  discussion  on  that.  Most  of  the 
arguments  on  the  SST  are  the  same  as 
they  have  been  for  the  last  year  or  more, 
though  there  are  two  new  developments. 

The  President  of  France,  Mr.  Pompi- 
dou, did  ride  on  their  new  Concorde  re- 
cently, and  said  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  see  it  through  financially  to 
construction.  Another  new  development, 
of  course,  since  the  SST  wsus  defeated  a 
while  back,  is  that  the  Boeing  Co.  has 
stated  they  would  need  more  money  to 
reinstate  the  contract.  But  whether  or 
not  that  is  true.  It  should  not  hold  up 
this  appropriation  bill.  If  the  money 
were  appropriated,  then  the  Department 
of  Transportation  would  probably  have 
to  consider  a  new  contract  with  Boeing, 
and  If  they  came  up  with  the  need  for 
much  more  money,  then  Congress  would 
still  have  an  opportunity  to  disapprove 
of  that  contract. 

The  original  contract  for  the  SST  was 
entered  Into  with  Boeing  back  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  money  for 
it  has  been  appropriated  year  after  year 
since  that  time.  We  had  reached  a  point 
where  not  much  money  was  required  to 
complete  this  contract  of  $1.3  billion  for 
buUding  the  two  prototypes.  And,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  history,  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future,  maybe  In  the  next  2  or 
3  years,  will  prove  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  made  a  serious  mis- 
take In  discontinuing  our  SST.  Certainly 
the  Russian  SST  Is  going  to  go  into  com- 
mercial service  next  year,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  French  and  British 
Concorde  from  going  Into  production. 
Our  airlines  will  be  buying  them.  They 
will  have  no  other  choice,  because  this 
is  the  plane  of  the  future. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  not  Mily 
the  SST  provision,  but  all  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill,  and  this  Is 
a  bit  unusual  for  me.  There  are  often 
Items  In  these  bills  that  I  have  grave 
doubts  about.  There  are  a  few  in  this 
measure  where  the  committee  went 
farther  than  I  would  like  to  have  had 
them  go.  But  I  believe  we  can  easily  re- 
solve such  questions  in  conference. 

I  again  support  the  distinguished 
chairman  in  asking  for  speedy  action  on 
this  measure.  I  believe  it  would  be  far 
better  than  to  pass  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  continuing  resolution  would 
take  care  of  some  of  our  present  emer- 
gency problems,  but  not  ail  of  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  mentioned  some 
of  the  items  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  not  take  care  of. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  very 
seldom  followed  the  procedure  that  It  fol- 
lowed in  this  case.  Following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  the  House  passed, 
within  the  next  few  minutes,  a  resolution 
to  continue  certain  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  they  had  passed 
only  moments  before.  I  presume  that  the 
House  anticipated  that  the  Boeing  con- 
tract on  the  SST  would  cause  Senate 
debate,  and  therefore  sought  to  allow 
for  that  by  enacting  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  asked  Mr. 
Scott,  the  clerk  of  our  committee,  to  out- 
line for  us  what  the  continuing  resolu- 


tion would  cover  and  what  it  would  not. 
In  response  to  that  request,  a  memoran- 
dum has  been  prepared  which  states  the 
amounts  that  would  be  covered,  primarily 
salaries  and  some  programs,  but  in  the 
following  paragraph  are  listed  a  number 
of  large  items  that  would  have  to  remain 
dormant  until  the  supplemental  bill  is 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President— €uid  I  am 
glad  that  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota  has  joined  in  this  request — I  urge 
that  we  enact  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  important  Items  such  as  funds  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund  and 
Small  Business  Administration  will  be 
available,  so  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  receive  its  money, 
so  that  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  will  receive  its  funds,  which  I  un- 
derstand Is  very  urgent;  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  operating  differen- 
tial subsidies  will  receive  its  funds;  and 
that  Federal  ald-hlghways  will  receive 
its  funds. 

If  this  supplemental  bill  is  delayed,  all 
the  items  aijpearing  at  the  bottom  of 
page  1  of  this  memorandum  and  on  pages 
2  and  3  will  be  deferred. 

If  the  Senate  will  look  Into  this,  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  not  agree  to  delay  final 
passage  of  the  supplemental  bill. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  enact  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
633,  as  well  e&  a  memorandum  to  me 
from  Mr.  Scott,  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, indicating  what  the  effect  of  this 
resolution  would  be  on  all  the  moneys 
we  are  now  seeking  to  appropriate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  the  memorandum  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  633 
Joint  resolution  making  further  continuing 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  are  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
tiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  out  of 
applicable  corporate  or  other  revenues,  re- 
ceipts, and  funds  for  the  several  depart- 
ments, agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  CJovemment  such 
amounts  as  (1)  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
salaries,  compensation,  and  pay  (including 
pensions  and  retired  pay)  or  for  other  pro- 
grama  and  activities  (including  the  food 
stamp  program,  fees  and  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses, and  other  programs)  apportioned  on 
a  deficiency  basis  under  authority  of  the 
Antl-Defldency  Act  (31  VS.C.  666(e)).  and 
for  which  provision  would  be  made  in  the 
Second  Supplementel  Appropriation  Act. 
1971,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  (2)  may  be  necessary  fox  the  activ- 
ities for  which  disbursements  are  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  Senate  Items,  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  which  would 
be  provided  for  In  the  supplemental  esU- 
m&tee  therefor  submitted  to  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Nmety-second  Cksngress  (House 
Docnment  Numbered  92-73). 

8ac.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
Clause  (2)  of  section  1  of  this  lolnt  resolu- 
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tlon.  appropriations  made  by  thla  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  1^ 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  thje 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1971,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  all  expenditures  made  pursuant  io 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  tlie 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authorize  - 
tlon  whenever  such  Act  Is  enacted  Into  la\r. 


MEMORAirorrM 

HJ.  Res.  633,  the  Continuing  Resolution 
for  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriatlac 
Bill,  1971,  provides  obllgational  authority 
for  Increased  pay  costs  for  all  agencies  and 
departments  Itemized  In  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Bill. 

In  addition,  it  proves  authority  for  tho«e 
programs  which  passed  the  House  of  Repr«- 
sentatives  in  the  Second  Supplemental  bil 
and  which  have  been  apportioned  on  a  d*- 
flclency  basis  under  authority  of  the  Ant4- 
Deflciency  Act.  The  following  such  programs 
in  the  bill  wo\ild  have  authority  under  tDe 
Continuing  Resolution : 

Consumer      and      Bfarketlng 

Service    $3,  379,  0< 

Food  Stamp  Program 250,  000,  OdO 

Retired  Pay,  Defense 166,400,0^ 

Bureau     of     Land     Manage- 
ment     21,000, 0<)0 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 1,  600.  000 

National  Park  Service 1, 010,  000 

Forest  Service 70,000,000 

Grants  to  States  for  Public  I 

Assistance    1,047.587,000 

U.S.  Soldiers  Home 190,000 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office 120,  0<^ 

Fees    and    Expenses   of   Wit- 
nesses      1,  400,  oOo 

Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion     - 924,000 

Support   of  U.S.  Prisoners 2,600,000 

Ooast  Guard,  Retired  Pay 1,320,000 

Allowances,     Former     Presi- 
dents    40, 

The  following  programs  In  the  Seconid 
Supplemental  bill,  as  reported  to  the  Sea- 
ate,  would  have  no  authority  under  tl|e 
Continuing  Resolution  at  this  time: 

Cooperative  State  Research $1, 026,  OOO 

Dairy  and  Beekeeper  Indemnity  I 

programs    3,600,000 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  , 

Emergency    Credit    Revolving  J 

Fund   66,000,000 

Environmental  Protection  < 

Agency    13, 000, 

National    Commission    on    IS&- 

terlals    Policy 60, 

District  of  Columbia 66,384,  OOO 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank 387.000,000 

Home    Ownership    and    Rental  i 

Hovislng    (sec.    235    and    sec. 
236)    82,900,000 

NASA-Slldell    Computer    Com- 
plex        Language 

Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission     84,O0O 

Veterans  Administration — Medi- 
cal  Care 8,000,  i 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  I 

Islands 10,000,000 

Geological   Survey 750, 

Heliiim    Fund 16,077, 

National     Park     Service,     Con- 
struction      878,1 

Indian    Health 1,000, 

American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial   Commission 267,  i 

Council  on  Indian  Opportunity.  12,  50 

Manpower   Training,   Neighbor- 
hood  Youth   Corps 100,000.000 

Labor-Management  Services  Ad- 
ministration    500. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health       1,400, 

Environmental  Health  Service.      6,  000,  000 

Mental    Health 20,000,000 


Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning     $3,000,000 

Maternal   and   Child   Health...  10,000,000 

Regional  Medical  Programs 10,000,000 

NaUonal  Cancer  Institute  (Pres- 
ident's new  program) 100,000,000 

National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment      6,000,000 

Programs  for  the  Aging ._  1,700,000 

National  Technical  Institute  for 

the   Deaf    6,700,000 

Commission  on  Marihuana  and 

Drug  Abuse 700,000 

Legislative    Branch 3,367,669 

Bureau    of   Reclamation 3,  000,  000 

Federal   Power  Commission 200,000 

State  Department  items 1,366,000 

Justice  Department  items  (in- 
cluding     Law      Enforcement 

Assistance)     40,690,000 

Patent  Office 2,260,000 

Maritime  Administration,  Op- 
erating-Differential Subsidies.  80,  000,  000 

Commissions  in  State-Justlce- 
Commerce      under      Related 

Agencies   150,000 

Small  Business  Loems 64,  000,  000 

Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Devel- 
opment    86.330,000 

Coast  Guard Language 

U.S.  International  Aeronautical 

Exposition    2,600,000 

Highway  Beautlflcation 15,  000,  000 

Federal-Aid   Hlghvrays 276,  000.  000 

Darlen  Gap  Highway 6,  000,  000 

Railroad     Research 3,000,000 

Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Administrator.  16,  000 

Urban      Mass      Transportation 

Fund   16,000,000 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 177,  000 

Payments  to  Air  Carriers 7,399,000 

Panama    Canal 674,  000 

Aviation  Advisory  Commission.  1,250,000 

Treasiu7-Po8t        Office-General 

Government    chapter 371,  082,  000 

Claims  and  Judgments 28,640,634 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
as  he  may  require. 

WHY    THB    STTPPLEMENTAl.    APPROPBIATION    K«- 

QtmSTED   FOR  THE   INTER-AMERICAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK  SHOTTLD  BE  POSTPONED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  the 
administration  has  requested  that  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  be  granted  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
IDB — consisting  of  $50  million  of  ordi- 
nary paid-in  capital  and  $337  million  of 
callable  capital.  At  this  time  no  addition- 
al resources  are  requested  for  the  Bank's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  The  admin- 
istration desires  these  additional  funds 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation — that  is, 
on  an  emergency  basis — despite  their 
own  admission  that  none  of  these  re- 
sources are  needed  to  continue  the 
Bank's  operations  this  year  and  only  $15 
million  will  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  funds  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
appropriate  represent  the  U.S.  share 
of  an  increase  in  the  ordinary  capital 
resources  of  the  IDB  totaling  $2  bil- 
lion. Contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  the  Bank's  soft  loan 
window,  are  also  slated  to  be  Increased 
by  an  aggregate  amoxmt  of  $1.5  billion, 
but  the  administration  has  withdrawn  Its 
request  for  any  Immediate  U.S.  donation 
to  this  fund. 


Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  raise  these 
points  Is  that,  by  acting  In  this  bill  in 
the  amount  that  the  administration  has 
requested  and  the  commitee  has  ap- 
proved, we  will  be  commlting  ourselves — 
at  least,  we  will  be  taking  the  first  step, 
the  first  appropriation,  that  has  been 
taken  by  this  body  in  a  $3.5  billion  over- 
all commitment.  So  I  think  we  should 
do  so  with  care. 

COMMlrTEE    OVERSIGHT 

When  the  full  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  met  last  week  to  consider 
this  request  for  supplemental  funds,  I 
opposed  the  administration's  request 
and  suggested  that  the  matter  be  de- 
ferred imtU  we  consider  the  regular  fis- 
cal 1972  appropriation  requested  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Hearings  on  the  1972  appropriation  are 
scheduled  to  begin  in  less  than  a  month, 
on  June  7. 1  contended  that  the  IDB  had 
no  emergency  need  for  these  fimds,  that 
Hearings  had  never  been  held  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
this  3-year  commitment  of  an  additional 
$3.5  billion  in  resources  for  the  IDB,  and 
that  to  postpone  the  U.S.  contribution 
would  cause  no  serious  international 
repercussions. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  never  held 
hearings  on  this  first  step  of  providing 
$3.5  billion  for  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank;  yet.  we  are  going  ahead 
with  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  committee  ap- 
proved the  amounts  because — it  seems — 
they  were  not  properly  informed  on  the 
latter  two  of  these  three  points. 

First,  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
until  I  assumed  this  duty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  insisted  vigorously  that 
the  subcommittee  had  held  hearings  on 
the  projected  expansion  in  the  level  of 
activities  for  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  had  in  principle  ap- 
proved the  $3.5  billion  Increase  In  IDB 
resources.  Having  so  recently  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  this  subcommittee, 
I  assumed  that  I  was  mistaken  and  de- 
ferred to  Senator  McGee.  Senator  Mc- 
Qee,  who  we  all  know  is  diligent  and 
conscientious  as  well  as  candid,  subse- 
quently checked  the  record  and  discov- 
ered that  the  subcommittee  under  his 
chairmanship  Indeed  had  not  conducted 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  the  $3.5  billion 
increase  in  IDB  resources. 

Second,  it  is  contended  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  make  its  Initial 
contribution  to  the  projected  increase 
In  IDB  resources  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  then  the  entire  package  will 
have  to  be  renegotiated  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Any  such  contention  is  without  se- 
rious merit.  A  suggested  increase  in  capi- 
tal resources  will  become  binding  upon 
all  members  of  the  IDB  when  a  specific 
percentage  of  that  increase  has  actually 
been  paid  in.  It  Is  true  that  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  will  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  planned  increase 
in  capital  resources.  But  this  postpone- 
ment Is  the  only  unavoidable  Impact; 
unless  other  IDB  members  desire  to  re- 
duce their  commitments. 
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The  Increased  round  of  contributions 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  by  the  United  States— $823,520,- 
000 — the  only  nonborrowing  member, 
was  authorized  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1970.  On  Wednesday.  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  by  a  final  vote  of  254,914  to 
0,  the  resolution  of  the  Bank's  Board  of 
Governors  to  Increase  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  by  $2  billion  was  agreed  to. 
These  circumstances  do  not  Indicate 
that  these  negotiations,  which  were  ini- 
tiated at  the  Board  of  Governors'  annual 
meeting  at  Puente  del  Este  8  months 
previous,  were  as  strenuous  or  difficult  as 
some  would  have  us  believe. 

If  these  funds  are  not  appropriated  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  future  negotiations — if.  in 
fact,  renegotiation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— will  be  more  difficult? 

Apparently,  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
arguments — especially  Senator  McGee's 
contention  that  hearings  had  already 
been  held — the  fuU  committee  reported 
the  bill  to  the  floor,  including  the  re- 
quested supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Given  the  beneflt  of  accurate  informa- 
tion, the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
believe,  might  well  have  voted  differently. 

ADMINISTRATION    PRESSURE 

The  evident  strategy  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  to  push  through  this  initial 
increment  of  the  $3.5  billion  expansion  In 
resources  for  the  IDB  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  and  so  embarrass  Congress 
into  foregoing  any  subsequent  thorough 
appraisal  of  this  massive  initiative.  That 
is  why  I  am  speaking  today.  I  desire  to 
state  for  the  record  that  whether  or  not 
this  supplemental  request  is  approved  by 
the  Senate,  I  intend  to  conduct  a  search- 
ing review  of  the  activities  and  policies  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
when  the  hearings  for  the  regular  fiscal 
1972  appropriation  begin  on  the  seventh 
of  next  month.  Especially  in  the  absence 
of  any  comprehensive  Senate  appropria- 
tions hearings  on  the  requested  expan- 
sion of  IDB  resources,  it  is  essential  that 
no  action  the  Senate  takes  on  the  supple- 
mental request  now  before  it  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  commitment  to  provide  the 
full  U.S.  contribution. 

The  administration  offers  a  variety  of 
excuses  for  Insisting  upon  passage  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  at  this  time. 
Their  spokesmen  say  that  to  delay  the 
U.S.  contribution  once  the  authoriza- 
tion process  has  been  completed  will 
embarrass  us  in  the  eyes  of  our  Latin 
partners.  What  are  the  appropriations 
committees  then  supposed  to  do?  Should 
we  abrogate  all  responsibility  and  in- 
variably fund  each  and  every  program 
to  the  full  extent  of  authorizations?  I 
hardly  think  so.  And  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  our  Latin  partners  In  the  IDB,  after 
a  decade  of  Jolnly  financing  develop- 
ment projects,  are  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  U.S.  contributions  are  assured  be- 
fore the  funds  have  been  appropriated. 

The  administration  contends  that  de- 
laying funding  untU  the  regular  fiscal 
1972  appropriation  can  be  considered 
runs  too  great  a  risk.  They  say  that  the 
IDB  will  run  short  of  fimds  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  This  Is  a  dubious  contention, 
]n  any  case,  as  I  shall  explain,  since  no 


serious  shortage  of  funds  confronts  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  But,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  regular  1972  appro- 
priation should  be  passed  well  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  As  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee's  hearing  will  begin 
on  the  seventh  of  next  month.  In 
any  case,  chief  responsibility  for  any 
delay  to  date  must  be  attributed  to  the 
administration  Itself,  because  until  after 
the  President  sent  us  his  foreign  aid 
message  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  were  unable  even  to  hold 
hearings  on  a  fiscal  year  1972  request  for 
the  various  foreign  aid  programs.  In 
other  words  the  regular  1972  bill  was 
held  up  by  the  administration's  long  de- 
lay in  submitting  Its  new  aid  program. 
If  there  Is  any  delay  at  all,  the  fault  lies 
with  the  administration,  not  with  us. 

NO   EMERGENCY 

In  his  prepared  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  last 
month,  Henry  J.  Costanzo,  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  said: 

Projected  loan  operations  by  the  Bank 
during  calendar  1971  will  exhaust  presently 
available  lendable  resources,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  Ordinary  Capital  and  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations.  Thus,  without  new 
resoiu-ces  the  Bank  would  enter  into  fiscal 
calendar — not  fiscal — 1972  facing  the  neces- 
sity of  drastic  cutbacks  in  new  loan 
authorizations. 

This  means  there  is  another  6  months 
before  they  need  funds — adequate  time 
for  us  to  act  on  the  regular  appropria- 
tion. Meanwhile,  there  are  huge  liquid 
funds  available  to  them.  On  December 
31,  1970,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  had  in  its  ordinary  capital  ac- 
count $667  million — in  other  words  two- 
thirds  of  $1  billion  in  cash  and  other  liq- 
uid assets,  primarily  in  Treasury  bills  and 
time  deposits.  In  1969.  the  Bank  made 
loan  disbursements  from  its  ordinary 
capital  resources  of  $139  million;  In  1970 
corresponding  disbursements  grew  to 
$151  million.  Thus,  even  allowing  for  a 
33 -percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  an- 
nual disbursements  to  $200  million  an- 
nually, the  IDB  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  existing  liquid  assets  sufficient 
to  continue  meeting  its  obligations  for 
over  31/2  years.  Given  this  extraordinarily 
strong  liquidity  position  less  than  6 
months  ago,  we  can  be  assured — assum- 
ing continued  responsible  behavior  on 
the  part  of  its  officers — that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  has  not  deteriorated  to 
the  point  of  confronting  a  financial  cri- 
sis today. 

The  management  of  the  IDB  seems  to 
follow  an  extremely  conservative  set  of 
guidelines  in  managing  the  assets  of  the 
Bank — so  conservative  as  perhaps  to  im- 
pair quite  substantially  the  effectiveness 
of  that  institution.  These  financial  man- 
agers attempt  to  maintain  liquid  assets 
on  hand  at  least  equal  to  the  disbursed 
portion  of  loan  commitments  undertak- 
en. At  the  end  of  last  year,  the  Bank 
had  $1.2  billion  of  loans  outstanding,  of 
which  $582  million  remained  to  be  dis- 
bursed. Thus,  these  pending  obligations 
were  significantly  less  than  ttie  Bank's 
$667  million  of  liquid  assets.  In  the  early 


history  of  the  Bank  since  its  inception  in 
I960,  it  has  disbursed  only  about  $900 
million  of  ordinary  capital. 

Note  the  statement  by  Mr.  Costanzo 
that  I  just  quoted  refers  only  to  the  pros- 
pective inability  in  calendar  1972  to  make 
"new  loan  authorizations."  This  inabil- 
ity is  an  illusion  mirroring  self-imposed 
restraints.  Apparently  the  Bank's  capac- 
ity to  assume  new  loan  commitments 
would  be  Umited  only  by  a  rise  in  undis- 
bursed balances  above  projected  liquid 
assets.  But  the  World  Bank,  another 
multilateral  lending  institution  has,  in 
recent  years,  managed  to  function  with 
a  ratio  of  liquid  assets  to  imdisbursed 
loans  of  only  about  50  percent,  instead 
of  100  percent  or  better.  A  recent  study 
by  the  World  Bank — IBRD — Indicated 
that  its  officers  plan  to  maintain  a  liquid- 
ity ratio  of  approximately  50  percent  in 
the  future. 

The  same  IBRD  study,  completed  this 
spring,  indicates  that  there  had  been  no 
formal  review  of  that  institution's  liquid- 
ity policy  since  fiscal  1952. 1  suspect  that 
no  similar  evaluation  of  Inter-American 
Bank  liquidity  practices  has  been  con- 
ducted in  recent  years.  In  fact,  on  April 
21  last,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  John  R.  Petty,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Tresisury,  asking 
him  to  explain  why  the  IDB  has  not  been 
able  to  equal  the  World  Bank  in  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  latter  institution 
utilizes  its  resources.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  Mr.  Petty,  per- 
haps because  no  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  readily  formulated. 

By  their  apparent  insistence  to  main- 
tain a  ratio  of  liquid  assets  to  undis- 
bursed loans  of  at  least  100  percent,  the 
officials  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  have  needlessly  impaired  the 
utility  of  their  institution  and  have  in- 
curred excessive  interest  costs.  They  have 
been  borrowing  long  term  by  issuing 
bonds  and  then  maintaining  large  bal- 
ances of  Treasury  bills  or  time  deposits, 
both  of  which  pay  ?.ower  rates.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  World  Bank  departed  from 
the  maintenance  of  100  percent  liquidity 
after  that  institution  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  6  years.  Tlie  IDB  has  been  op- 
erational for  a  decade  and  should  like- 
wise be  adopting  more  efficient  practices 
of  asset  management.  If  it  did  so,  the  im- 
mediate crisis  that  Mr.  Costanzo  pro- 
jects would  evaporate.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  liquidity  practices  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  will 
be  one  of  the  first  subjects  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions will  investigate  in  its  regular  hear- 
ings next  month. 

OTHER    PRACTICES    OF   THE    IDB    TO    BE 
QUESTIONED 

Since  its  inception  32  percent  of  the 
ordinary  capital  loans  approved  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  have 
been  for  investments  in  the  industrial 
and  mining  sectors  of  Latin  American 
economies,  24  percent  for  electric  power 
generation  and  trtinsmission,  and  17  per- 
cent in  the  transportation  sector.  "That 
is  a  total  of  73  percent  of  the  loans  from 
ordinary  capital  which  have  gone  for 
huge  infrastructure  projects.  Only  8  per- 
cent of  the  loans  have  been  channeled 
into  agriculture,  and  none  have  gone  into 
either  education  or  housing.  Admittedly, 
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the  last  three  categories  are  the  speclj 
responsibility  of  the  Fund  for  Specltl 
Operations,  and  loans  from  the  fund  for 
these  purposes  have  been  proportionally 
higher.  What  I  am  suggesting,  however, 
is  that  we  ought  to  examine  In  de 
whether  a  larger  proportion  of  U.S.  cor^- 
tributions  to  the  IDB  ought  to  go  to 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  But 
supplemental  appropriation  bei: 
pushed  throiigh  today  is  now  beinjg 
pressed  before  we  have  had  time  to  real^ 
examine  that  important  issue.  ' 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  inaccurately  Informed. 
The  fact  is,  no  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  massive  $3.5  billion  of  commllj- 
ments  which  the  Appropriations  Com(- 
mittee  is  just  beginning  to  fimd  in  tl^e 
supplemental  bill.  The  Senator  froiii 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOei)  admitted  to  me. 
after  the  committee  met,  that  he  had 
been  misinformed  by  a  staff  member. 

WHAT  ABOT7T  THX  SPHEAD? 

The  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
makes  ordinary  capital  loans  to  Latin 
American  governments  or  their  agencies 
at  8  percent.  Loans  from  the  special  fund 
are  at  3  to  4  percent.  These  agencies  ih 
turn  pay  out^^he  funds  to  the  ultimate 
borrower  and  charge  12  or  13  percent. 
There  are  cases  where  the  charge  Is 
higher — up  to  18  percent.  The  standard 
explanation  for  the  existence  of  this  per- 
centage point  spread — from  4  to  8  per- 
cent in  most  cases — is  that  a  differential 
of  this  size  is  required  to  supervise  the 
utilization  of  the  funds  and  to  insure  the 
local  government  against  exchange  rlskf , 
which  it  assumes.  But  what  if  the  local 
currency  does  not  depreciate  as  much  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  as  anticipated?  What 
do  local  govenmients  do  with  the  earn- 
ings from  the  4  or  8  percentage  poiqt 
spread?  Has  this  differential  in  effe<3t 
become  a  revenue-raising  technique  for 
borrowing  governments?  Is  the  diflerei*- 
tial  maintained  at  this  level  to  help  bo^ 
ster  the  revenues  of  governments  thait 
frequently  experience  difQculty  coUecli- 
ing  taxes?  That  is  an  Important  question. 
It  should  be  answered  before  we  appro- 
priate. And  it  can  be  answered  if  we  wait 
until  the  regular  bill  to  do  so.  | 

The  former  president  of  the  Interf 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank  asserted 
that  the  Bank  was  not  a  reformer  and 
had  to  conform  in  its  lending  practices  to 
political  realities  in  the  various  recipienit 
countries.  Some  acceptance  of  existing 
political  conditions  is  undoubtedly  neceSH 
sary,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  quibble  about 
matters  of  degree.  But  we  should  alst) 
recognize  that  when  each  and  every  loaii 
must  be  approved  by  the  current  regime 
In  the  recipient's  cotintry,  there  exisUs 
tremendous  potential  for  mischief.  Peiii 
haps  the  most  important  responsibility  ok 
any  multilateral  lending  institution  ast 
slstlng  economic  development  is  to  help 
change  the  existing  distribution  of  ini- 
come.  As  we  have  discovered  from  out 
modest  attempts  in  this  country,  it  ifi 
tremendously  diflttcult  to  alter  Income 
distributions  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  i^ 
likely  to  confront  powerful  political  vesti- 
ed  interests.  I  am  skeptical  whether  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
employing  its  resources  as  effectively  a£ 
it  might  to  help  distribute  income  more 
equitably  throughout  Latin  America  ani 


to  help  eliminate  the  gulf  between  the 
wealth^  and  the  impoverished. 

We  should  not  become  overly  intimi- 
dated by  the  knowledge  that  the  IDB  Is 
characterized  as  a  performer  of  good 
works,  which  it  is  designed  to  be.  But, 
given  the  huge  liquid  balances  now  draw- 
ing interest,  the  spread  between  the  orig- 
inal loan  rate  and  what  ultimate  users 
pay,  and  the  huge  emphasis  on  big  proj- 
ects, the  IDB  may  not  be  quite  the  chari- 
table organization  it  is  often  thought  to 
be.  While  the  institution  may  be  said  to 
be  dedicated  to  easing  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  to  eventually  eliminating  pov- 
erty, there  is  no  reason  to  assimie  that 
the  institution — in  the  case  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank — cannot 
perform  more  efficiently  and  use  Its 
available  resources  more  effectively  to 
accomplish  its  designated  objectives. 
Like  other  bureaucracies,  the  IDB  has  a 
limited  capacity  for  self-improvement 
through  internal  criticism.  Much,  prob- 
ably most,  of  the  drive  for  improvement 
must  come  from  without.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  financial  management  practices 
of  the  IDB  can  be  strengthened  through 
a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  liquid  assets 
to  undisbursed  loans.  In  addition,  I  have 
raised  a  number  of  other  questions  that, 
while  not  necessarily  implying  misman- 
agement or  poor  policy  formulation,  bear 
serious  investigation.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  will  examine  all 
of  these  issues  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  next  month  on  the  regular  fiscal 
1972  appropriation. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that 
nothing  is  to  be  lost  and  everything  is  to 
be  gained  from  postponing  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  until  next 
month,  when  this  request  for  f imding  can 
become  part  of  the  regular  appropriation 
for  next  year.  The  IDB  faces  no  immedi- 
ate financial  emergency.  Any  talk  of  a 
crisis  is  merely  the  reflection  of  arbitrary 
financial  guidelines  that  the  managers 
of  this  institution  initially  adopted,  but 
should  now  have  outgrown  in  order  to 
utilize  available  resources  more  effi- 
ciently. Senate  appropriations  hearings 
have  never  been  held  on  the  $3.5  biUion 
projected  expansion  of  IDB  resources, 
$387  million  of  which  is  included  in  the 
supplemental  request  now  luider  consid- 
eration. Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
obligation,  we  should  avoid  any  hasty 
commitment  that,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent analysis,  may  prove  to  have  been 
given  without  a  corresponding  pledge  of 
desirable  reforms. 

The  increased  roimd  of  contributions  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
by  the  United  States— $823,520,000 — the 
only  nonborrowlng  member,  was  author- 
ized on  Tuesday,  December  30,  1970.  On 
Wednesday,  December  31, 1970,  by  a  final 
vote  of  254,914  to  0  the  resolution  of  the 
Bank's  Board  of  Governors  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  by  $2  bil- 
lion was  agreed  to.  These  circumstances 
do  not  indicate  that  these  negotiations 
which  were  initiated  at  the  Board  of 
Oovemors'  annual  meeting  at  Punta  del 
Este  8  months  previous  were  as  stren- 
uous or  dlfflciilt  as  some  would  have  us 
believe. 

If  these  funds  are  not  appropriated  in 


whole  or  in  part,  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  future  negotiations — if,  in 
fact,  renegotiation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— will  be  more  difficult? 

QDZSnONS 

Let  me  conclude  by  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions about  the  increase  in  this  bill. 

Question  No.  1 :  Why  Is  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  ordinary  and  callable  capital 
at  this  time  when — 

First,  the  IDB  has  liquid  assets  on  hand 
in  excess  of  the  amoiants  needed  to  meet 
all  of  its  commitments  for  the  next  3 
years?  On  December  31,  1970,  it  had  $667 
million  in  liquid  assets  to  meet  only  $582 
million  in  loan  commitments  to  be  dis- 
pensed over  the  next  3  years. 

Second,  when  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  that  not  one  single  penny 
of  the  funds  were  to  be  disbursed  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Third,  that  in  fiscal  year  1972,  only  $15 
million  of  the  $50  million  of  ordinary 
capital  would  be  used. 

Fourth,  that  the  policy  on  callable  cap- 
ital was  to  have  resources  available  for 
18  months  in  advance,  and  that  the  Bank 
could  get  along  imtil  December  31,  1971. 
In  view  of  all  of  these  facts,  what  is  the 
emergency?  Why  cannot  these  matters 
be  handled  in  the  regular  appropriation? 

Question  No.  2:  Since  there  is  no 
emergency  for  fiscal  year  1971,  why 
should  we  not  examine  a  whole  series 
of  policies  about  the  Interamerican  De- 
velopment Bank  before  we  appropriated 
the  initial  fxmds  for  a  multibillion  pro- 
gram? 

Why  should  the  Bank  be  more  than 
100  percent  liquid? 

Why  should  the  huge  proportion  of 
loans  be  for  highways,  powerplants, 
mining  and  Industry,  and  a  paucity  of 
them  for  housing  and  education? 

Why  should  there  be  such  a  big  spread 
between  the  rate  at  which  bank  loans 
fimds — 3  to  4  percent  and  8  percent — 
and  the  amount  which  many  local  in- 
stitutions charge  for  the  loans — 12  per- 
cent in  most  cases  but  even  up  to  18  per- 
cent in  a  few?  Who  gets  the  spread? 

Why  should  we  go  ahead  to  appro- 
priate fiinds  which  are  not  needed  in  fis- 
cal year  1971,  or  on  any  emergency 
basis,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
will  be  needed  in  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1972,  when  we  can  examine  these  ques- 
tions and  work  through  the  regiilar  ap- 
propriations process? 

If  we  go  ahead,  why  should  there  be 
an  appropriations  process  at  all?  We  are 
being  told  that  because  the  amounts 
have  been  authorized  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  with  other  countries, 
that  we  are  now  required  to  appropriate 
If  that  is  the  case.  Congress  has  become 
a  useless  appendage.  For  myself,  I  want 
no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  under  date  of  May  14, 
1971,  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Sen.  Ellen- 
DER),  which  clarifies  the  unfortunate 
misinformation  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee acted  when  they  assumed  that 
there  had  been  hearings.  There  had  been 
none  and  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
committee. 
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I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  statement  of  investments  in 
and  loans  by  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  as  of  December  31.  1970,  and 
of  global  loans  to  financial  institutions 
by  countries  as  of  December  31.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Senatx, 

COMMTTTZX     ON    APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  14, 1971. 
Hon.  AlXKN  J.  Bllxmokr, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  During  the  consldw- 
fttlon  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations bill  yesterday  afternoon.  Senator  ^ong 
offered  an  amendment  to  alter  the  action 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Suboommlttee.  As  you  will  recall, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  Senator 
Pong's  amendment  and,  as  the  past  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Suboom- 
mlttee, I  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
debate  in  favor  of  Senator  Fong's  amend- 


ment. I  advanced  a  number  of  reasons  sup- 
porting the  position  of  Senator  Fong,  and 
amongst  these  I  Indicated  that  the  Foreign 
Operations  Suboommlttee — of  which  I  was 
Chairman  during  the  9l8t  Oongreas — held 
bearings  on  the  Items  in  question.  I  was 
mistaken  when  I  made  this  assertion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  confused  the  bearings 
which  my  Suboommlttee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bad  held  with  the  hearings 
that  were  held  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  am  also  a 
member. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
held  hearings  on  the  funds  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development — the  so- 
called  World  B€Uik — on  May  6,  1970,  and 
July  9,  1970.  However,  by  December  of  1970, 
the  authorization  bill  covering  these  Inter- 
national organizations  had  not  yet  passed 
the  Congress.  The  Administration  was  con- 
cerned about  the  delay  In  passing  these 
authorizations  and  their  ^x>kesman  dis- 
cussed with  me  the  possibility  of  Inserting 
apfkToprlatlons  for  these  Items  In  the  Foreign 
Aid  bill  at  the  time  the  Foreign  Operations 


Suboommatee  was  marking  up  the  Foreign 
Aid  blU.  After  these  discussions,  It  was 
decided  that  the  only  Item  requiring  Im- 
mediate action  was  the  one  to  Increase  the 
resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  In  the  a«Dount  of  $1,540,000,000,  and 
the  Foreign  Operations  Suboocnmittee  did 
Include  funds  for  this  institution  In  the 
Foreign  Aid  bill,  subject  to  the  passage  at 
authorizing  legislation.  These  funds  were  re- 
tained In  the  bill  that  eventually  oame  out  of 
the  Conference  with  the  House. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  vote  by  which  Sen- 
ator Fong's  amendmen.t  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  was  16  in  favor  and  one  opposed. 
I  am  oonfldent  that  my  erroneous  assertion 
before  the  Committee  had  no  significant 
effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  vote.  Nonethe- 
less, I  deeply  regret  having  made  this  error, 
aiui  urge  you  to  take  wliatever  action  you 
feel  may  be  necessary  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  who  voted 
on  Senator  Fong's  amendment  yesterday 
afternoon. 

PV>r  your  Information,  I  have  made  a  per- 
sonal apology  to  BlU  Prounire,  to  whom  I 
am  sending  a  copy  of  tills  lettar. 
Sincerely, 

Oalk  W.  McQee. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  INVESTMENTS  IN  AND  LOANS  BY  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK,  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31    1970 

[In  million  o<  dollare| 


Capital  subscriptions 
Total    Paid-in  > 

F.S.C 
Contri- 
butions 

ToUl 
Paid-in 

Loans  approved 

Capital  subsaiptions 
Total    Paid-in ' 

F.S.O. » 
Contri- 
butions 

Total 
Paid-in 

Loans  approved 

Ordinary 
capital 

F.S.O. 

ToUl 

Ordinary 
capital 

F.S.O. 

ToUl 

Argentina 

Barbados 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican 
Republic... 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador... 
Guatemala.... 

...       345.8 

4.1 

27.8 

...       345.8 
95.0 
94.9 
13.9 

18.5 
18.4 
13.9 
18.5 
13.9 

51.6 

2.1 

4.1 

51.6 

14.2 

14.1 

2.0 

2.8 
2.8 
2.1 
2.8 
2.1 

U5.1 

.4 

9.2 

115.1 

31.6 

31.6 

4.6 

6.2 
6.2 
4.6 
6.2 
4.6 

166.7 

2.5. 

13.3  . 

166.7 

45.8 

45.7 

6.6 

9.0 
9.0 
6.7 
9.0 
6.7 

282.6 

222.7 

505.3 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

13.9 
18.5 

2.1 
2.8 

33.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
6.9 
2.1 
150.0 
5.5 

27.6 

4.6 
6.2 

74.0 
4.6 
4.6 
4.6 

15.4 

4.6 

1,800.0 

12.3 

61.7 

6.7 

9.0 

107.1 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

22.3 

6.7  . 

1,950.0. 

17.8 

89.3 

0.5 

46.9 
10.9 

228.0 
42.9 
34.2 
83.6 

134.1 
8.9 

47.4 
10.9 

82.0 
403.5 
151.6 
165.2 

34.5 

44.5 
64.4 
15.5 
53.8 
12.3 

82.0 
799.0 
253.9 
307.1 

49.8 

50.5 
78.2 
22.5 
65.1 
12.3 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Trinidad 

United  States.. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Regional 

..       222.3 
13.9 
13.9 
13.9 
46.3 
13.9 

..    1,173.5 
37.1 

..       185.3 

267.9 

19.5 

1.5 

6.0 

43.7 

495.9 

395.5 

102.3 

141.9 

15.3 

6.0 
13.8 

7.0 
11.3 

62.4 

35.7 

89.6 

177.8 

8.9 

47.9 

104.9 

18.5 

40.2 
91.2 

50.7 

88.1 
19S.1 
69.2 

Total.... 

Haiti 

..    2.763.0 

388.5 

2,328.0 

2,716.5 

1.486.0 

2,021.6 

3.507.6 

■  50  percent  of  Latin  contributions  in  dollars. 


I  ^5,600,000  million  of  Latin  contributions  in  dollars;  rest  in  own  currencies. 
GLOBAL  LOANS  TO  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  BY  COUNTRIES  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1970 


Country  and  date 


Loan  Number    Borrower 


Amount  (U.S. 
dollars) 


IDB 
Terms'  interest    Interest  to sub- 

(years)         (percent)    bortoweri  > 


Argentina: 

July  13,  1961 13/OC 

April  16.  1963 66/OC 

December  10.  1964 lOSyOC 

Aprils,  1%5 113/00 

August  15.  1968 164/OC 

Aug.  21, 1969 183/OC 

Sept.  6,  1968 190/SF 

Aug.  21,  1969 229,'SF 

Bolivia : 

Feb.  24,  1961 1;SF 

Dec.  28, 1962 29/SF 

Oct.  31, 1963 35^F 

June  23,  1966 100/SF 

Nov.  10,  1966 120,'SF 

Nov.  26,  1969 242/SF 

Brazil: 

July  30  1964... 96/00 

Dec  28. 1966 141/OC 

July  20.  1967... 158/OC 

Dec.28  1967 157/OC 

Apr.9  1961 3/SF 

Dec.  9.  1965 71/SF 


Dec.  28, 1966 128/SF 

July  20, 1967 148/SF 

Dec  28.  1967 169/SF 


Mar.  6,1969 205/SF 

Apr.    9,  1970 252/SF 

Apr.  19,1970 256/SF 


Apr.  12.1962 31AF 

Jan.  24, 1963 54/TF 

July  30, 1964 87/TF 

Vootnotea  at  end  of  table. 


Banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Entre  Rios 15,000,000 

Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina 24,960,000 

do 15,557.377 

Banco  industrial  de  la  Republica  Argentina 15.000.000 

do 10.000.000 

Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina 8.297,267 

do                               15,000.000 

":."doI..' ; 20.700,000 

Corporacion  Boliviana  de  Fomento 10.000,000 

Banco  Agricola  de  Bolivia 2,600,000 

Republic  ot  Bolivia 1,100,000 

Bancolndustrial,  S.A 1,000,000 

Corporacion  Boliviana  de  Fomento 10,800,000 

Republicof  Bolivia 5,000,000 

Banco  Nacional  do  Desenvolvimento  Economico 27,000,000 

Banco  do  Nordette  do  Brasil 6,000.000 

Banco  Nacional  do  Desenvolvimento  Economico 13,300,000 

Banco  do  Brazil 4,200,000 

Banco  do  Nordeste  do  Brasil 10.000,000 

Federative  Republic  of  Brazil 20,500.000 


Banco  de  Nordeste  do  Brasil,S.A 6,000,000 

Banco  Nacional  do  Desenvolvimento  Economico 8, 700,000 

Banco  do  Brasil,  S.A 10,800,000 

Federative  Republic  of  Brazil 26,000.000 

SUte  of  MInas  Gerals 29,000,000 

Federal  Republic  ot  Brazil 35,000,000 

Cal>a  Eronomicado  Estado  de  MInas  Gerais ^fSS'SSS 

Banco  deCredito  Agricola  do  Espirito  Santo,  S.A ^'SSS'SSS 

Superintendencia  do  Desenvolvimento  do  Nordeste 2, 700, 000 


8 

5.75 

9  percent  maximum. 

im 

5.75 

10  percent  maximum. 

UH 

6.00 

Do. 

12 

6.00 

Do. 

12 

7.75 

Do. 

12 

8.00 

12  percent  nMiimum. 

12H 

3.25 

6  percent. 

17 

3.25 

9  percent. 

10 

4.50 

12  percent  maximum. 

12)4 

4.00 

8  percent. 

12H 

4.00 

Do. 

12 

3.25 

12  percent  maumum. 

11 

3.25 

Do. 

20 

3.25 

12  percent 

IIH 

5.75 

8  percent-US. 

12H 

6.50 

10  percent-U^. 

12 

6.50 

8  percent-U.S. 

16H 

7.75 

Do. 

12 

4.50 

9  percent  maximum. 

17 

2.25 

12  percent  memben  10 
percent  cooperative* 
plus  6  percent  maxi- 
mum moneUry  correc- 
tion. 

\2H 

3.25 

6  percent  U.S. 

3.25 

8  percent  U.S. 

16H 

3.25 

12  percent  plus  up  to 
10  percent  moncUry 
correction. 

16 

3.25 

4  percent  plus  mooeUry 
correction. 

15 

2.25 

8  percent  plus  up  to  10 
percent  moneUry 
correction. 

17 

3.25 

9  percent  plus  up  to 
7  percent  moneUry 

correction. 

10 

1.45 

7  percent 

19K 

1.25 

8  percent  maximum. 

19H 

1.25 

6  percent  cooperative, 
8  percent  members. 
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Country  and  date 

Loan  Number 

Borrower 

Amount  (U.S. 
dollars) 

Terms ' 
(years) 

IDB 

interest 

(percent) 

Interest  to  sub- 
borrowers  i 

Chile: 

Aj)r.9. 1961 

Hihr.  12. 1964 

Sept.  23. 1965 

June  1,1967 

July  10, 1969 

Oct  30. 1969 

SepL  15, 1966 

Junel   1967         

....  4/OC 
....  86/OC 
....  123/OC 
....  147/OC 
....  180/OC 
....  187/OC 
....  UO/SF 
....  147,'SF 
....  194/SF 
....  225,'SF 

Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la  Produccion 

6,000,000 

10 
9 

.2^ 

15 

12^ 

26H 

17 

}§^ 
lOH 

8 
10 

7 
12 
12 
12 
19>^ 

10 

18H 
IS.'i 
12,4 

9 

11 
12 
10 

13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
12 
12 
12 

10 
12H 

15 
10 

5 

15 

15 

15 

17 

24>, 

12 
17 
17 
20 
16 

6 

7 
12 
12 
U 
12 

10 
22 
12 
12 
13 
12 
15 
12 
17 
12 
15 
10 

17 
12 

im 

17 

11 
11 

19K 

7 
ilH 

21H 

20 

5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.50 
8.00 
8.0O 
2.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
1.25 
6.875 

5.75 
5.75 
6.50 
7.75 
3.25 
3.25 
1.25 

5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

5.75 
4.00 
3.25 
1.25 

5.75 
6.50 
8.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

5.75 
6.00 
2.25 
3.25 
1.25 

5.75 
6.00 
2.25 
3.25 
2.25 
1.25 
4.00 

4.00 
3.25 
2.25 
1.25 
2.25 

5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
8.00 
3.00 
4.00 

5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.75 
7.75 
4.00 
2.25 
2.25 
3.25 
1.25 

6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.25 
2.25 
3.25 
1.25 

5.75 
4.00 
2.25 
3.25 
1.25 

6  percent. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Instituto  de  Desarrollo  Agropecuario 

6,000,000 
..       8,000,000 
..      12,500,000 

1,765,027 
..      12,000,000 
..      11,000,000 
..        6,500,000 
..        9,575,000 
..      13,300,000 

8,500,000 
..      10.000,000 

>  358, 000 

955,028 
3,000,000 

Do. 
Do.  t 

8  percen  . 

9  percent. 

Do. 
Do. 

Corporacion  de  Fomenfo  de  la  Produccion 

5  percent 
8.75  percent 

Nov.  21   1968 

Banco  del  Estado  de  Chile 

July  10  1969      

Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la  Produccion    

5  percent 

Oo 

Dec  21, 1961 

Sept  7, 1967 

Colombia: 

Apr.  9. 1961 

....  226/SF 
....  18/TF 
....  1/UK 

....  5/OC 
. 72/OC 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Corporacion  Financiera  Colombiana  de  Desarrollo 

6  percent 

6  percent  maximum. 

7.5  percent 

9. 5  percent 

Oct  10  1963 

Banco  de  la  Republicia 

12  percent  maximum. 

Feb.  2.  1967 

....  145/OC 
....  173/OC 
....  161/SF 
....  20q/SF 
....  79/TF 

....  32/OC 
....  53/OC 
....  126/OC 
....  196./0C 
....  31/SF 
....  61/SF 
....  79/SF 
....  103/SF 
....  255/SF 

....  71/OC 
....  M/OC 
....  220/SF 
....  41/TF 

....  17/OC 
....  143/ OC 
....  188'0C 
....  8  SF 
....  26/SF 
....  133SF 
....  206/SF 
....  234/SF 

....  20/OC 
....  115/OC 
....  186/SF 
....  213/SF 
....  3/TF 

....  18/OC 
....  133/OC 
....  105/SF 
....  106/SF 
....  204/SF 
....  58/TF 
....  4/SF 

Caja  de  Credito  Agrario  Industrial  y  Minero 

..      12,200,000 

Do. 

Dec.  13  1968     

Instituto  de  Fomenfo  Industrial 

2,639,344 

18  percent  maximum. 

Dec.  14,  1%7 

Banco  Ganadero  de  Colombia 

..      10,700,000 
..        7,500,000 
y         7,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,001.630 

..        2,000,000 

2,200,000 

1,000,000 

..        5,200,000 

..        2,200.000 

400,000 

3,300,000 

6,000,000 

13  percent 

Dsc.  13  1968    

Instituto  de  Fomento  Industrial     .  .                

18  percent  maximum. 

May  21.  1964 

Costa  Rica: 

November  30,  1961 

Fondo  de  Desarrollo  y  Diversaficacion  de  Zonas  Cateteras 
Federacion. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica 

8  percent  maximum. 
Do. 

Aug.  9  1962    

Banco  de  Costa  Rica 

Do. 

Dec.  21,  1965 

Apr.  14, 1970 

Apr.  4, 1963 

Aug.  26,  1965 

Dec.  21.  1965 

....do 

....do 

Banco  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica 

...do - 

Banco  de  Costa  Rica 

Do. 
10  percent 
7. 8  percent 
8  percent  maximum. 
8  percent 

Aug.  2.  1966     

Banco  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica 

8  percent  maximum. 
6.5  percent 

Apr  14,1970 

Banco  de  Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic: 

Aug  15  1963     

3anco  Agricola  de  la  Republica  Dominicana 

8  percent 

Apr.  15,1965 

Apr.  20.  1969 

Aug.  23, 1962 

Banco  Central  de  la  Republica  Dominicana 

do 

Banco  Agricola  de  la  Republica  Dominicana 

5,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 

9  percent  maximum. 

Do. 
8  percent  maximum. 

Ecuador.: 

Aug.  10.  1961 

Jan.  26,  1967 

Nov.  6,  1969 

July  13,  1961  

Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento 

Comisicn  de  Valores-Corporacion  Financiera  Nacional 

...do 

Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento 

2,343,000 

..        2,500,000 

4, 500, 000 

2,365,000 

8  percent. 

10  percent. 

12  percent  maximum. 

8  percent  maximum. 

Oct  25.  1962 

Jan.  26,  1967 

Mar.  20   1969 

...do 

Comision  de  Valores-Corporacion  Financiera  Nacional 

Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento 

..        6,000,000 
2,500,000 
6,000,000 

9  percent  maximum. 

10  percent. 
9  percent 

Nov.  6, 1969 

□  Salvador: 

Aug.  10,  1961 

Apr.  15,  1965 

Aug.  8,  1968 

Comision  de  Valores-Corporacion  Financiera  Nacional.. 

Banco  Central  de  Reserve  de  El  Salvador 

Instituto  Salvadoreno  de  Fomento  Industial. 

1,500,000 

..        2,500,000 
3,000,000 

12  percent  maximum. 

Do. 
9  percent 

Banco  Central  de  Reserve  de  D  Salvador 

2,000,000 

12  percent  maximum. 

Apr.8,1969 

Aug.  3,  1961 

Guatemala: 

Aug.  10, 1961 

Aug.  9.  1966 

Do- 

Do 

Jan.  23, 1969 

....do 

....do 

Banco  de  Guatemala 

..        4,000,000 
..        2.000,000 

5,000,000 
..       3,200,000 
..        2,000,000 
800,000 
..        4,500,000 
..        2,500.000 

3,500.000 

..        6,000.000 
..        4,300.000 
2,700,000 
..        2,500,000 
..        6.200,000 

3,000,000 

5,000.000 

..        8,000,000 

..        5,000,000 

..      20,000,000 

5,000,000 

..       2,000.000 

..        2,330,000 

..       4,600,000 

..        3,300,000 

1,900,000 

2,600,000 

..        3,700,000 

..        4,500,000 

.        5, 100,  000 

.        2, 400,  OOO 

3, 700,  000 

1,  500,  000 

1,  500.  000 

2,  900,  000 
1,  000,  000 

..        2,000,000 

..        3,300,000 

..        3,100,000 

2,500,000 

3,  000,  000 
.        4. 000. 000 
..        6.000.000 
..      12,000,000 

2.900,000 

8  percent  maximum. 
12  percent  maximum. 

8.75  percent 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Republic  of  Guatemala.. 

9.25  percent 

8  percent. 

5  percent  maximum. 

Feb.  14, 1963 

Haiti:  Apr.  9, 1961 

....do 

Banque  Nationalede  la  Republique  d'Haiti.. 

5  percent. 

8  percent  maximum. 

Honduras: 

Apr.  12. 1962 

....  20/SF 

....  UM/SF 
....  11S-2/SF 
....  42/TF 
....  269/SF 

....  I9/0C 
....  73/OC 
...  131/OC 
...  194/OC 
...  163/SF 
...  249/SF 

....  3/OC 
....  94/OC 
....  110/OC 
....  119/00 
....  137/OC 
....  168/OC 
....  177/00 
....  52,SF 
.  .  118/SF 

Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento 

9  percent  maximum. 

Oct  27, 1966 _ 

Do 

Aug.  30.  1962 

Jamaica:  Sept  2. 1970 

Mexico: 

Aug.  10.1961 

Oct  24.  1963 

Apr.  24.  1966 

Jan.  22. 1970 

Dec.  19.  1967 

Jan.  22. 1970 

...do 

....do 

....do 

Jamaica 

Nacional  Financiera 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Nacional  Financiera  S.A 

6  percent  to  9  percent 

Do 

9  percent 

4  percent  to  6  percent. 

11  percent 

10  percent 

Do. 

12  percent  maximum. 

7  percent  maximum. 
9  percent 

Nicaragua: 

Mar.  31, 1961 

Instituto  de  Fomento  Nacional 

Do. 

July  30,  1964 

Dec.  31,  1964 

...do 

Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua 

Do. 
12  percent  to  13  percent 

Aug.  5,  1965 

Nov.  10.  1966 

Nov.  29.  1968 

Apr.  10,1969 

Dec.  31, 1966 

Nov.  10,  1966 ; 

Instituto  de  Fomento  Nacional 

Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

nstituto  de  Fomento  Nacional      .... .      .  

9  percent  maximum.        , 
12  percent  to  13  percent 

9  percent 

12  percent  to  13  percent 
Do. 

10  percent 

Nov. 29. 1968 ; 

196/SF 

7  percent. 

Apr.  10. 1969 

218;SF 

anco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua 

...do 

jsnco  Nacional  de  Panama 

Institute  de  Fomento  Economico 

Banco  Nacional  de  Panama 

12  percent  to  13  percent 

June  14, 1962 

Panama: 

Sept.  22, 1966 

Dec.  7,  1961 

Dec.  10.  1964 

....36/TF 

....  135/OC 
....  13SF 
....  49,SF 
....  112/SF 
....  240/SF 
....  241/SF 
....  109/TF 

....  2/SF 
...  44/SF 

....    119;SF 

....  211/SF 
....  49/tF 

6  percent  to  10  percent 

8  percent. 

9  percent  maximum. 
8  percent. 

Sept  22.  1966 

Nov.  26  1969 

...do. 

Instituto  de  Fomento  Economico 

Do. 
Do. 

Do 

April  22,  1965 

Paraguay: 

Mar.  24,  1961 

...do 

....do. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento 

9  percent 

8  percent 

9  percent  maximum. 

July  30.  1964 

Nov.  10,  1966 

Mar.  27.  1969 

Dec.  20,  1962 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

..do- 

....do 

....do 

...do 

9  percent. 
9  percent 

Do. 

Oo. 
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Country  and  date 


Loan  Number    Borrower 


IDB 
Amount  (U.S.  Terms  <  Interest    Interest  to  sub- 

dollars)  (years)  (percent)    borrowers' 


Peru: 

Oct  18, 1962 55/OC 

Nov.  5,  1963 75/OC 

Dec.  12,1963 78/00 

Apr.  15,1965 116/OC 

Feb.  16,1968 159/OC 

Apr.  21, 1%8 178/SF 

Nov.   5,1970 277/SF 

Oct  19.1961 8/TF 

Feb.  16.1968 2/UK 

Trinidad  and  Tobago: 

April  9.  1970 253/SF 

Do 254/SF 

Uruguay: 

December  19, 1963 83/OC 

March  5,  1970 195/00 

Do 205/SF 

Venezuela: 

May  18, 1961 7/OC 

April  16,  1963 68/OC 

Nov.  12,  1964 102/OC 

Apr.  7,  1966 130/OC 

Dec.  21,  1967 156/OC 

Do 165/SF 


Banco  Industrial  del  Peru 2,500,000  10 

Peruinvest — Compania  de  Fomento  e  I nversiones 750,000,000                    7^ 

Banco  Industrial  del  Peru 5,000,000  10 

do 7,000,000  10 

do 6, 500.  OOO  \zyi 

do 2,500,000  \zyi 

Republic  of  Peru 23,300,000  21 

Cooperativa  de  Credito  Central  del  Peru 1, 000, 000  lOK 

Banco  Industrial  del  Peru » 358, 000  Uyi 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 2,900,000  16 

do 7,000,000  16 

Banco  de  la  Republica 5,000,000  9 

do 4,500,000  12 

do 1,500,000  12 

Corporacion  Venezolana  de  Fomento 9,200,000  10 

Banco  Agricola  y  Pecuario 6,000,000  7J^ 

Corporacion  Venezolana  de  Fomento.. 10,000,000  10 

Cavendes—C.  A.  Vcnezolana  de  Desarrollo 3,000,000  9)2 

Corporacion  Venezolana  de  Fomento 12,000,000  12'. 

do 3,000,000  12':, 


5. 75  6  percent  to  10  percent 

5. 75  11  percent  maximum. 

5. 75  6  percent  to  10  percent 
6.00  Do. 

6.5  Do. 

3. 25  Do. 

2. 25  7  percent  to  12  percent 

1. 25  6  percent  to  10  percent 

7. 375  6  percent  to  12  percent 

3. 25  6  percent 

3. 25  7  percent 

5. 75  8  percent. 

8. 00  8  percent  to  12'percent. 

3.25  Do.      " 

5. 75  6  percent  to  8.5  percent 

5. 75  6  percent. 

6.00  6  to  8.5  percent. 

6. 00  9  to  9.5  percent. 

7. 75  8.5  percent. 

4. 00  Do. 


I  There  are  varying  grace  periods  in  addition  to  the  amortization  terms,  ranging  from  ZVi  lo  than  by  subborrower.  There  are  also  cases  where  a  monetary  correction  factor  is  included  in  addi- 

i\i  years.  tion  to  the  service  charge. 

>  In  some  cases,  exchange  risk  is  borne  by  borrower  rather  than  by  sub-borrower.  Also,  in  some  >  Pounds  Sterling, 
cases  the  maintenance  of  value,  when  repayment  is  in  local  currency,  is  borne  by  borrower  rather 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
these  80  pages  of  hearings  about  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  if  they 
are  not  on  appropriations? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  acted  under  the  impression 
that  his  hearings  last  year  must  have 
covered  the  prospective  period  of  the 
next  3  years.  But  after  they  had  a  chance 
to  review  the  hearings,  it  was  found  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  It  was  an  under- 
standable error  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  did  hold  hearings.  How- 
ever, the  hearings  were  not  held  on  the 
$3.5  billion. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
these  80  pages  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations hearings  about?  These  were 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
ofiQcials  testifying  for  the  appropriation 
items  in  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand.  Is  the  Senator 
talking  of  the  hearings  the  subcommit- 
tee held  this  year? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  were  hearings 
over  which  I  presided.  Those  were  not 
the  hearings  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  Those  hearings  raised 
so  many  questions  as  I  have  just  tried 
to  delineate  them  in  my  speech.  The  sub- 
committee decided  by  unanimous  vote 
not  to  ask  the  full  committee  to  proceed 
with  any  appropriations  and  to  delete 
the  funds  entirely.  Hearings  were  held 
to  that  extent.  And  those  hearings 
showed  that  we  should  not  proceed  with 
the  supplemental. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  ordinarily  I  ttike  the 
same  position  he  does  with  respect  to 
foreign  aid.  I  take  a  dim  view  with  re- 
gard to  many  of  the  programs.  I  sup- 
ported this  because  the  authorization 
had  passed  Congress.  In  the  case  of  au- 
thorizations for  a  foreign  program.  It  Is 
looked  upon  by  foreign  countries  pretty 
much  as  an  agreement,  even  a  treaty. 
We  felt  that  we  had  an  obligation  to 
provide  the  funds,  as  many  Latin- Ameri- 


can countries  have  already  made  their 
contribution  to  the  fund. 

If  we  do  not  do  it,  the  Latin- American 
countries  would  look  upon  us  as  reneging 
on  the  program  we  had  agreed  to.  That 
was  the  reason  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
Senator  made  it  very  clear  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  it. 

If  we  have  an  appropriations  process 
we  should  proceed  under  that  process.  If 
an  authorization  is  a  final  commitment 
and  we  have  to  go  ahead,  we  ought  to 
change  the  process  and  abolish  the  ap- 
propriation subcommittee.  Why  have  it? 

The  United  States  has  already  paid 
in  almost  $2  billion — $1.95  billion — of 
the  $2.7  bUlion  to  be  paid  into  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Only  the 
United  States  has  taken  no  funds  out. 
Far  from  reneging  on  this,  we  have  kept 
our  pledges  in  full  In  the  past.  And  by 
postponing  action  until  next  year,  we 
would  cause  no  inconvenience.  The  funds 
are  there.  The  Bank  is  able  to  meet  its 
commitments.  It  has  the  money  with 
which  to  go  ahead  and  make  it  all  the 
loans,  at  least  for  3  years.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  and  two  inser- 
tions on  this  subject  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmknt  by  Senator  Pono 

A  question  has  been  raised  about  the  ap- 
propriations provided  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  In  the  pending  bill 
(H.R.  8190)  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation bUl  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  by 
a  vote  of  16  to  1,  provided  $337  million  for 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  call- 
able or  "guarantee"  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  and  $50  mUUon  for  the  Bank's  paid-in 
capital.  Funds  that  were  requested  by  the 
Administration  for  the  IDB  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  and  funds  that  were  re- 
quested for  the  World  Bank  were  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  are  not  In  Issue  here. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
approved  $25  million  for  paid-in  capital  for 


the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
$200  mUllon  in  callable  capital.  In  addition, 
the  House  approved  $50  million  for  the 
Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  whereas 
the  Senate  Appropriations  (Committee  did 
not  approve  any  funds  for  the  FSO. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  Including 
appropriations  for  the  IDB  In  the  pending 
supplemental  money  bUl  is  that  the  United 
States  has  an  agreement  with  the  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Bank  on  this 
capital  replenishment.  This  agreement  calls 
for  payment  on  June  30,  1971 — that  Is,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  United  States  vote  for  the  Bank 
resolution  establishing  this  payment  date 
was  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress 
on  December  30  of  last  year  by  Public  Law 
91-599.  The  text  of  the  resolution  appears 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Under  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
criteria  for  supplemental  requests,  this  ap- 
propriation clearly  qualifies.  This  was  the 
overwhelming  Judgment  of  the  Committee. 

Circular  No.  A-41  Revised  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  dated  February  19,  1966  and 
stUl  In  effect.  In  paragraph  2  and  subpara- 
graph (d)  makes  clear  that  where  Congreaa 
makes  an  authorization  subsequent  to  sub- 
mission of  the  annual  budget  estimate,  a 
supplemental  appropriation  request  can  be 
made.  As  Congress  enacted  the  authoriza- 
tion in  December  1970  and  the  1971  budget 
estimate  wa*  made  In  February  1970.  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  was 
qualified  to  submit  a  supplemental  request. 
The  complete  text  Is  printed  In  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  U.S.  subscription  Is  essential  to 
bringing  the  capital  replenishment  Into 
effect.  This  is  a  condition  of  the  IDB  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  designed  as  a  protection  for  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  If  the  United  States  does  not  sub- 
scribe, the  resolution  providing  for  the  re- 
plenishment wUl  have  to  be  renegotiated. 
The  renegotiation  could  postpone  the  time 
for  making  payments,  but  this  would  cause 
the  Bank  to  curtail  its  lending  program  by 
early  fall  of  this  year. 

I  would  also  be  deeply  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  our  going  back  on  a  commit- 
ment authorized  by  Congress.  I  think  this 
could  have  a  major  adverse  ImpsMit  on  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  No  valid  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  taking  these  rUks. 

The  text  of  the  pertinent  portion  of  the 
Act   (Pi.  91-699)    passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  last  December  30  is  as  foUows: 
5  21.  Amendment     of     Inter-American     De- 
velopment Bank  Act 
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(a)  The  Inter-American  Developmeni 
Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283-283n)  la  ainende< 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlni; 
new  section: 

•Sec.  18.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  U, 
favor  of  the  two  resolutions  proposed  by  th(  i 
Governors  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Aprl. 
1970  and  now  pending  before  the  Board  o' 
Governors  of  the  Bank,  which  provide  fo' 
(1)  an  Increase  In  the  authorized  capital 
stock  to  the  Bank  and  additional  subscrlp 
tlons  of  members  thereto  and  (2)  an  In 
crease  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Spe^ 
clal  Operations  and  contributions  thereto. 
Upon  adoption  of  such  resolutions  thii 
United  States  Governor  Is  authorized  to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  (1] 
to  subscribe  to  eighty-two  thousand  threii 
hundred  and  flfty-two  shares  of  $10,000  par 
value  of  the  increase  in  the  authorized  capi- 
tal  stock  of  the  Bank  of  which  sixty-seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  flfty-two  shai; 
be  callable  shares  and  fifteen  thousand  shal ; 
be  paid  in  and  (2)  to  pay  to  the  Fund  foy 
Special  Operations  an  Initial  annual  Install 
ment  of  8100,000,000  and,  upon  further  au 
thorlzation  by  the  Congress,  two  subsequen  ; 
annual  Installments  of  $450,000,000  each,  li; 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  tenni 
and  conditions  of  such  resolutions, 

"(b)    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b<i 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
the  amounts  necessary  for  payment  by  thii 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  (1)   three  an 
nual  installments  of  850,000,000  each  for  th(i 
United  States  subscription  to  paid-in  capita : 
stock  of  the  Bank;   (2)   two  installments  o:' 
8336,780,000  each  for  the  United  States  sub 
scrlptlon  to  the  callable  capital  stock  of  thd 
Bank:  and  (3)  one  Installment  of  $100.000, ' 
000  for  the  United  States  share  of  the  In 
crease  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Spe^ 
clal  Operations  of  the  Bank." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  approprlatloi  i 
is  the  beginning  of  a  $3.5  billion  commit 
ment  to  the  Inter-American  Bank.   I  wan ; 
the  Senate  to  be  clear  that  the  total  amoun ; 
of  the  authorization  Involved  is  $823  mil 
Hon.  We  are  considering  today  only  a  par; 
of  this  authorization — $50  million  of  pald-lii 
capital  and  $337  million  of  callable  capital 
Subsequent  installments  of  paid-in  capita, 
and  callable  capital  will  be  before  the  Ap 
proprlatlons  Committee  and  the  Senate  fo  • 
approval   or  disapproval  In   1973  and   1974, 
Thus  I  do  not  believe  It  is  correct  to  imply 
that  the  Senate  Is  becoming  Involved  In  \, 
$3.5  billion  obligation  by  passing  the  pend 
ing  Supplemental  appropriation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  approprla-' 
tlon  presents  a  challenge  to  the  jvirlsdlctloi 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  do  noi; 
%yi\T\tr  so.  The  Committee  had  full  dlscretloi 
to  meet  the  June  30  payment  date,  or  noi; 
to  meet  It.  The  Committee  decided,  aftei' 
reviewing  all  the  facts,  to  appropriate  th$ 
funds.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  baslf 
for  reversing  that  judgment.  | 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  Apt 
proprlatlons  Committee  wa«  inaccurately  \ii\ 
formed  about  the  status  of  hearings  on  thl* 
matter  when  It  acted  to  approve  the  IDB 
request  by  a  vote  of  16  to  I. 

Tlie  fact  Is.  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subi 
committee  on  Foreign  Operations  held  hear4 
Ings  In  April  this  year  on  this  supplemental 
request  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  I 

There  was  a  mlx-up  In  the  Appropriation* 
Committee  markup  on  the  Supplemental  bill 
afi  to  whether  more  extensive  hearings  wert 
held  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com4 
mlttee.  which  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  au4 
thorlzlng  legislation  whloh  Congress  latet 
passed  and  which  became  law  December  30i 
This  Act,  P.L.  91-699,  authorized  the  amotini 
the  Senate  Is  now  asked  to  approve  In  th( 
pending  supplemental  a|>proprlatlon  bill 


The  Issue  of  whether  to  act  now  or  post- 
pone this  Item  for  consideration  In  the 
regular  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972  was  squarely  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  Committee  de- 
cision was  to  act  now. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  Bank 
does  not  need  the  funds  requested.  On  this 
question  I  would  like  the  Senate  to  be  clear 
on  three  points: 

1.  If  the  funds  are  not  appropriated,  the 
Bank  will  run  out  of  funds  for  ordinary 
capital  lending  by  early  fall  of  this  year.  I 
have  checked  this  out  very  carefully  with  the 
Treasury.  I  think  there  Is  good  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  regtilar  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
propriation will  not  be  enacted  by  early  fall. 

2.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  Bank  use  funds 
pledged  against  existing  cconmitments  as  the 
basis  for  making  new  commitments. 

But  these  liquid  assets  are  already  tied 
up  as  backing  for  previously  made  loan  com- 
mitments and  as  reserves.  They  cannot  be 
pledged  against  new  conmiltments. 

This  is  admittedly  a  conservative  financial 
policy.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
holding  up  funds  to  a  Bank  at  this  time  be- 
cause It  is  following  a  conservative  policy. 
There  would  Indeed  be  cause  for  concern  If 
financial  policies  were  too  loose:  but  this  Is 
not  the  case.  The  major  point  is  that  re- 
gardless of  the  Bank's  liquidity  policy  It  will 
need  the  capital  funds  requested  to  meet  fu- 
ture commitments.  We  beUeve  that  these 
funds  should  be  made  available  now  to  con- 
form with  the  agreed  arrangements  In  the 
IDB  Resolution. 

3.  There  is  a  low  budgetary  Impact  under 
this  appropriation.  The  callable  capital  Is 
a  guarantee  and  is  not  expected  now  or  In 
the  future  to  result  In  any  expenditures. 
The  paid-in  capital  is  paid  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  of  credit,  and  this  is  not  drawn  down 
until  the  funds  are  actually  needed  for  dis- 
bursements. There  will  be  no  expenditures 
in  FY  '71  and  only  $15  million  in  FY  "72  under 
the  paid-in  capital.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  action  will  have  a  budgetary 
Impact  In  FY  72  which  is  $33  million  less 
than  the  action  taken  in  the  House  version 
of  the  pending  Supplemental  bill. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
replenishment  arrangement  represents  the 
kind  of  burden-sharing  and  self-help  that 
we  would  like  to  see  more  of.  The  Latin 
American  members  will  put  up,  on  June  30 
this  year,  $72  million  of  paid-in  capital 
(htUf  in  dollars  and  half  in  local  currency) 
and  $440  million  of  callable  capital.  (Bor- 
rowings may  only  be  made  against  the  U.S. 
callable  capital,  but  any  liabilities  resulting 
from  calls  on  this  capital  are  shared  40% 
by  the  U.S.  and  60%  by  the  Latin  members.) 

Twenty  of  the  22  Latin  American  members 
have  completed  all  of  the  steps  necessary, 
including  legislative  action,  to  meet  the 
June  30  payment  date.  This  shows  good- 
faith  on  their  part,  and  we  are  now  asked 
to  show  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Economic  development  Is  a  complex  proc- 
ess. It  Is  always  possible  to  question  and  dis- 
cuss how  best  to  further  this  process  and 
how  Institutions  like  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  can  best  contribute. 

But  no  evidence  has  been  offered  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Bank  Is  not  doing  a  profes- 
sional and  creditable  development  finance 
job.  I  believe  we  should  go  forward  vrtthout 
delay  on  the  authorization  made  by  the 
Congress  last  year  and  on  the  arrangements 
made  with  23  Latin  American  countries. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  ways  In  which 
the  IDB  can  Improve  Its  operations.  There 
Is  hardly  an  institution  that  cannot  stand 
some  Improvement.  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
cooperate   In   the   process   of   carefully  re- 


viewing the  IDB  activities  to  assure  con- 
tinued effective  and  efficient  use  of  United 
States  contributions  to  the  IDB. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  urge  approval  of 
ordinary  paid-in  and  callable  capital  con- 
tributions to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  as  reported  out  In  Chapter  IV 
by   the   Appropriations   Committee. 


Inter-American  Development  Bank 

BESOLUTION  AC-ll/70:  INCREASE  OF  trSSa.OOO,- 
000,000  IN  THE  AI7THORIZZD  CAPITAL  STOCK 
AND  STTBSCaiPTIONS  THERETO 

Whereas :  The  Board  of  Executive  Directors 
has  studied  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the 
resources  of  the  Bank  by  means  of  an  in- 
crease In  its  authorized  capital  stock  and 
an  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  and  has  presented  a 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Governors; 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  has 
concluded  that  action  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorized callable  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
would  be  desirable; 

Article  II,  Section  2  (e),  of  the  Agreement 
Establishing  the  Bank,  provides  for  increases 
m  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank- 

The  Board  of  Governors 

Resolves  that : 

Section  1.  Increase  In  the  Authorized 
Capital. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(b)  hereof,  the  authorized  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  shall  be  Increased  by  US$2,000,- 
000,000,  In  terms  of  United  States  dollars 
of  the  weight  and  fineness  In  effect  on 
January  1,  1959,  divided  Into  200,000  shares 
having  a  par  value  of  US$10,000  each. 

(b)  Such  Increase  shall  become  effective 
only  if,  on  or  before  such  date  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1971,  not  later  than  June  30,  as 
the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  shall  deter- 
mine, at  least  16  members  shall  have  agreed, 
through  the  deposit  of  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment with  the  Bank,  to  subscribe  at  least 
US«  1,600,000,000  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  resolution. 

Section  2.  Subscriptions. 

(a)  In  accordance  with  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 3(b),  of  the  Agreement  Establishing 
the  Bank,  each  member  may  subscribe  to 
the  respective  number  of  shares  as  follows : 


Total 

Paid  in 

additional 

capital 

Callable 

subscrip- 

Country 

shares 

shares 

tion 

Argentina 

...       5.157 

19,  111 

24,268 

Barbados 

290 

290 

Bolivia 

414 

1.534 

1.948 

Brazil 

...       5,157 

19,111 

24.268 

Chile 

1,416 

5,248 

6,664 

Colombia 

1,415 

5,243 

6,658 

Co^ta  Rica 

207 

767 

974 

Dominican  Republic 

276 

1,024 

1,300 

Ecuador.  

276 

1,024 

1.300 

El  Salvador 

207 

767 
1,024 

974 

Guatemala 

276 

1,300 

Haiti  

207 

767 

974 

Honduras 

207 

767 

974 

Jamaica 

276 

1,024 

3,300 

Mexico 

3,315 

12,285 

15,600 

Nicaragui 

207 

767 

975 

Panama 

207 

767 

974 

Paraguay 

207 

767 

974 

Peru 

691 

2,561 

3,252 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

207 

767 

974 

United  States 

...      15.000 

67,352 

2.049 

10.239 

82. 352 

Uruguay 

553 

2,602 

Venezuela 

2,763 

13,002 

Unassigned 

1,359 

4,745 

6,104 

Total..,^ 

...     40,000 

160,000 

200,000 

(b)  Each  subscription  shall  include  the 
full  amount  of  both  paid-in  capital  shares 
and  callable  shares  assigned  to  the  respec- 
tive country  In  paragraph  (a)  hereof,  and 
each  Bubscrtblng  member  shall  represent  to 
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the  Bank  that  It  has  taken  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  authorize  Its  subscription  and  shall 
fiirnlsb  to  the  Bank  such  Information  there- 
on as  the  latter  may  request. 

(c)  The  subscription  of  each  member  to 
the  additional  paid-in  capital  stock  shall  be 
on  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

(I)  The  subscription  price  per  share  shall 
be  US$10,000  In  terms  of  United  States  dollars 
of  the  weight  and  fineness  specified  above. 

(II)  Payment  of  the  amount  of  paid-in 
capital  stock  subscribed  by  each  member 
whose  subscription  Is  more  than  US$10,000,- 
000  shall  be  made  In  three  equal  Install- 
ments, the  first  of  which  shall  be  paid  on  or 
before  such  date  in  the  calendar  year  1971, 
not  later  than  June  30,  as  the  Board  of  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  shall  determine  and  the 
remaining  two  installments  shall  be  paid  on 
such  dates  during  1972  and  1973  as  the  Board 
Of  Executive  Directors  shall  determine,  but 
not  later  than  June  30,  1972  and  June  80, 
1973.  respectively.  The  other  members  may 
subscribe  In  five  equal  installments,  the  first 
three  of  which  shall  be  paid  on  the  dates  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Executive  Direc- 
tors as  aforesaid  and  the  last  two  shall  be 
paid  no  later  than  one  and  two  years,  re- 
spectively, after  the  third  of  such  dates. 

(III)  Of  each  installment,  60%  shall  be 
paid  m  gold  and/ or  dollars  and  60%  in  the 
currency  of  the  member. 

(iv)  The  Bank  may  accept  non-negotiable, 
non-lnterest-bearlng  promissory  notes  or 
similar  securities  in  the  form  contemplated 
in  Article  V.  Section  4,  of  the  Agreement  Es- 
tablishing the  Bank,  In  lieu  of  the  Immediate 
payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  a  member's 
subscription  to  the  paid-in  capital  stock, 
provided  that  the  Board  of  Executive  Direc- 
toiB,  taking  into  account  the  purposes  of  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  disbursement  re- 
quirements of  the  loans  to  which  the  funds 
are  committed,  shall  establish  a  schedule  pur- 
suant to  which  such  promissory  notes  or  se- 
curities shall  be  paid  to  the  Bank. 

(v)  The  liability  of  members  for  payment 
of  the  second  and  third  Installments  of  the 
paid-in  portion  of  their  subscription  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  payment  of  not  lees  than 
76%  of  the  total  obligation  of  the  membrars 
due  for  the  first  and  second  installment,  re- 
specrtively,  of  the  paid-in  portion  of  the  sub- 
scription. 

(d)  The  subscription  of  each  member  to 
the  additional  callable  capital  stock  shall  be 
on  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

(1)  The  subscription  price  per  share  shall 
l>e  US$10,000  in  terms  of  United  States  dol- 
lars of  the  weight  and  fineness  specified 
above. 

(ii)  One  half  of  the  increase  with  respect 
to  each  member  shall  be  subscribed  on  <x 
before  such  date  in  the  calendar  year  1971, 
not  later  than  June  30,  as  the  Board  of  Exe- 
cutive Directors  shall  determine,  and  the 
other  half  shall  be  subscribed  on  such  date 
In  1973,  not  later  than  June  30,  as  that  Board 
shall  establish. 

(Ill)  The  subscription  of  each  member 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  each 
Installment  thereof  as  of  the  date  when  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  specified  In  the 
preceding  paragraph  of  this  section  have  been 
fulflUed  with  regard  to  at  least  76%  of  the 
total  of  the  respective  Installments  of  all  the 
members. 

(Approved  December  31,  1970.) 

At  its  meeting  on  January  7,  1971,  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  tallied  the  votes 
received  at  Bank  headquarters  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
resolution  on  "Increase  of  US$2,000,000,- 
000  in  the  authorized  capital  stock  and  sub- 
scriptions thereto"  recommended  by  Resolu- 
tion AO-4-70  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 


Number  of 
affirmative 
Country:  votes 

Argentina 34,717 

Barbados 649 

Bolivia 2.911 

BrazU    34.717 

Chile    9,631 

Colombia    9,623 

Costa  Rica 1,623 

Dominican  Republic 1,987 

Ecuador 1,987 

El   Salvador 1,623 

Guatemala  1, 987 

Haiti 1,623 

Honduras   1,623 

Mexico 22,365 

Nicaragua 1,623 

Panama 1,623 

Paraguay 1,  623 

Peru 4,769 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 1,  623 

United   States 117,487 

Total   264,914 

A  total  of  254,914  affirmative  votes  were 
cast  by  20  member  countries,  thereby  fvilflll- 
ing  the  provisions  of  Article  n.  Section  2(e) 
of  the  Agreement  Establishing  the  Bank  and 
Section  6  of  the  By-laws  of  the  Bank.  The 
final  vote  required  to  meet  the  minimum 
conditions  stipulated  was  received  at  Bank 
headquarters  on  December  31,  1970.  Conse- 
quently, Resolution  AQ-11-70  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  on  "Increase  of  US$2 ,0(X), 000,- 
000  in  the  authorized  capital  stock  and  sub- 
scriptions thereto"  is  considered  approved 
and  Its  date  of  entry  into  force  is  December 
31.  1970. 

ExEctmvE  OmcK  or  the  President. 

BTTRSAU  or  THE  BtTDGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1966. 

To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
establishments. 

Subject:  Submission  of  supplemental  esti- 
mates and  similar  proposals. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular  promulgates  re- 
vised instructions  for  the  submission  of  sup- 
plemental estimates  and  similar  proposals.  It 
replaces  and  rescinds  Circular  No.  A-41  (Re- 
vised), dated  October  11,  1960. 

In  addition  to  changes  to  make  this  Cir- 
cular consistent  with  the  revised  Circular  No. 
A-ll,  the  following  changes  have  been  made: 

a.  The  "Schedule  on  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  revised  estimates"  is  no  longer 
required.  The  Justification  material  will  in- 
clude data  not  otherwise  available  which 
were  previously  submitted  on  this  schedule. 

b.  Instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
budget  schedules  (see  section  2b  of  instruc- 
tions) have  been  revised  so  that  the  third 
column  in  every  case  will  represent  the 
amount  to  be  considered  by  Congress.  Head- 
ings for  revised  estimates  and  for  supple- 
mentals  will  therefore  differ.  Exhibit  B  has 
been  revised  to  Illustrate  the  headings  for  a 
revised  estimate. 

c.  Instructions  have  been  added  for  the 
preparation  of  schedules  which  Involve  both 
a  supplemental  previously  refiected  In  the 
regular  budget  schedules  and  additional 
amounts  for  other  purposes.  A  new  Elxhlblt 
G  has  been  added  to  Illustrate  this  type  of 
submission  and  the  headings  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate. 

2.  Policy  on  supplemental  estimates.  No 
supplemental  estimate  (or  increase  In  limi- 
tation) will  be  considered  unless  It  Is  due  to 
circumstances  not  foreseeable  at  the  time  the 
annual  estimates  were  submitted  or  to  sub- 
sequent action  by  Congress,  and  the  matter 
is  of  sufDcient  urgency  to  warrant,  immediate 
action.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  poet- 
pone,  until  the  following  fiscal  year,  action 
which  would  require  supplemental  appro- 
priations. Most  supplemental  estimates  will 


be  expected  to  meet  one  of  the  following 
qualifications: 

a.  Cases  where  existing  law  makes  it  vlr- 
ttially  mandatory  to  make  payments  within 
the  year  (such  as  pensions  and  grants),  or 
cases  where  a  liability  accrues  under  the  law 
and  it  is  in  the  Government's  interest  to 
liquidate  the  liability  as  soon  as  possible 
(such  as  refunds  on  which  interest  is  pay- 
able) . 

b.  Cases  Involving  emergency  situations 
requiring  unforeseen  expenditures  for  the 
preservation  of  life  or  property. 

c.  Cases  where  workload  Is  uncontrollable 
except  by  statutory  change. 

d.  Cases  where  new  legislation  enacted 
after  the  submission  of  the  annual  estimate 
will  require  provision  of  additional  funds 
within  the  year. 

Proposed  changes  In  administrative  ex- 
pense limitations  (or  authorizations)  of  Gov- 
ernment corporations  and  trust  fimds  will 
also  be  subject  to  the  above  qualifications. 

3.  Coverage  and  timing  of  submissions.  All 
budget  estimates  to  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, except  those  Included  in  the  annual 
budget,  will  be  subject  to  this  Circular  and 
the  attached  instructions. 

Supplemental  estimates  and  similar  pro- 
posals will  be  grouped  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  submission  to  the  President  and 
transmittal  to  Congress.  Only  items  of  an 
emergency  nature  will  be  considered  for  un- 
scheduled transmittal. 

Agencies  should  submit  estimates  by  Jan- 
uary 8  annually  for  inclusion  in  the  first 
consolidated  transmittal.  These  should  cover 
all  needs  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Including  all  suppl^nental  esti- 
mates which  are  being  forecast  sp>ecifically  in 
the  current-year  column  of  the  budget. 
Agencies  will  be  advised  Informally  of  the 
dates  on  which  material  will  be  required  for 
inclusion  in  other  consolidated  transmittals. 
Charles   L.   Schultze, 

Director. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


UNRESOLVED  LABOR  DISPUTE  IN 
THE  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY— MES- 
SAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-112) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chelks)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  this  message  is  with  respect  to 
legislation  regarding  the  railroads.  I  ask 
that  it  be  read  at  length  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  state  that  this  is  a  privileged 
matter  and,  therefore,  does  not  violate 
the  Pastore  rvile  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  message. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
After  extended  elTortfi  at  settlement 
the  Nation  Is  once  more  confronted  by 
an  emergency  arising  from  an  unresolved 
labor  dispute  in  the  railroad  industry. 
The  dispute  involves  disagreement  over 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  be- 
tween the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Sig- 
nalmen     representing      approximately 
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10,000  employees  and  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference  representing  tie 
Nation's  railroads.  Throughout  tie 
course  of  negotiations,  the  parties  have 
had  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  their  efforts  to  resolve  th^ 
differences.  Now,  all  existing  governmeii- 
tal  procedures  for  resolving  this  dispujte 
have  been  exhausted  and  the  union  has 
called  a  nationwide  work  stoppage  ttis 
morning.  May  17,  1971. 

A  nationwide  stoppage  of  rail  servl:e 
would  cause  great  hardship  to  all  Ame  r- 
icans  and  strike  a  serious  blow  at  tlie 
Nation's  economy.  It  is  essential  th^ 
our  railroads  continue  to  operate.  I  hid 
hoped  for  a  voluntary  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute;  however,  this  w|w 
not  forthcoming.  I  am,  therefore,  recoi 
mending  that  Congress  enact  leglslatl(|n 
which  would  extend  the  present  neg( 
tlations  until  Jiily  1,  1971.  Such  a  r< 
ommendation  is  not  only  consistent  wij 
the  national  interest  in  continued  rj 
service  but  preserves  the  processes  Of 
free  collective  bargaining.  I  have  ask^d 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  follow  closely 
the  situation  as  it  develops,  to  continue 
assisting  the  parties  and,  if  no  settlemetit 
has  been  reached,  to  report  to  me  aijd 
the  Congress  by  June  21,  1971. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  Congrt 
must  act  once  again  to  forestall  anothi 
in  a  long  line  of  crises  occurring  in  tHe 
railroad  industry.  This  situation  r^- 
emphasizes  the  chaotic  nature  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  transportation  ii^- 
dustry  as  it  functions  under  existing 
legislation.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  active  consideration  and  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  on  the  proposals 
which  I  have  twice  presented  to  it  to 
resolve  emergencies  such  as  this  in  an 
equitable  and  conclusive  mtinner  anp, 
thus,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  Coii- 
gressional  action  on  each  individual  dis- 
pute. It  is  inexcusable  that  the  Nation 
should  continue  to  pay  the  price  <>f 
archaic  procedures  for  the  resolution  if 
labor-management  disputes  in  the  trani- 
portation  Industry.  j 

However,  pending  such  action,  I  mu^t 
urge  that  Congress  act  immediately  on 
the  proposal  we  are  now  presenting  $o 
that  a  crippling  stoppage  can  be  averted 
and  the  Nation  can  continue  to  have  r^ 
service. 

Richard  Nkon. 

Thi  Whtte  House,  May  17, 1971. 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8190)  makln|g 
supplemental  appropriations  for  tlje 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  fdr 
other  purposes.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WflO 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ylel 
to  the  distingruished  Senator  from  Mainf 
such  time  as  she  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser 
ator  from  Maine  Is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  for  tqe 
past  2  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
acrimonious  Senate  debate  on  the  matter 


of  invasion  of  committee  jurisdiction. 
The  debate  was  so  acrimonious  that  I  in- 
troduced resolutions  calling  for  a  study 
of  this  matter.  As  yet,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  not  acted 
or  held  hearings  on  either  of  my  resolu- 
tions. 

Most  of  the  acrimony  expressed  has 
been  that  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  against  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  respect  to 
making  appropriations  for  which  there 
has  been  no  authorization.  This  has  been 
regarded  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  a  grave  and  unwarranted  usur- 
pation of  authority  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

There  have  been  other  clashes  between 
committees  with  respect  to  what  many 
have  felt  have  been  violations  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  as  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  other 
committee  clashes. 

In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
before  us,  there  are  at  least  six  instances 
of  appropriations  without  prior  author- 
ization and  on  which  a  point  of  order 
could  be  raised.  In  these  six  Instances, 
the  cognizant  authorization  committees 
could  take  serious  exception  to  invasion 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  their 
jurisdiction  if  they  so  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

A  classic  example  of  the  continuing 
erosion  of  committee  jurisdiction  is  the 
provision  contained  in  chapter  IV  of  the 
1971  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Without  review  or  evaluation  by  the 
legislative  committees  concerned  and 
contrary  to  existing  restrictions  con- 
tained in  authorizing  legislation,  chap- 
ter rv  of  the  supplemental  bill  would  al- 
low over  $4  million  of  NASA  funds  to  be 
used  to  construct  facilities  and  purchase 
equipment  for  the  specific  use  of  such 
diverse  agencies  as  the  Geological  Siu-- 
vey,  NOAA,  and  EPA. 

I  believe  review  of  the  history  leading 
to  chapter  IV  is  appropriate. 

In  1970,  NASA's  Mississippi  Test  Fa- 
cility, designed  specifically  to  test  large 
launch  vehicles,  was  scheduled  to  be 
placed  in  standby,  because  of  the  sus- 
pended production  of  the  Saturn  V.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  possible  use  of  the 
Mississippi  facility  and  its  related  com- 
puter facility  in  nearby  Slidell,  La.,  lan- 
guage was  inserted  in  the  1971  Independ- 
ent Office  Appropriation  Act  to  set  aside 
$10  million  of  NASA  fimds  for  "institu- 
tion and  technical  services"  for  other 
Federal  agencies  who  might  locate  at  the 
Mississippi  facility. 

The  proposal  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Space  Committee  before 
it  was  inserted  in  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act.  Yet  I — and  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues,  reluctantly  agreed 
to  withhold  objection  because  we  were 
assured  that,  first,  the  provision  was  a 
temporary  expedient  involving  only  1 
year,  suid  second,  no  major  construction 
by  NASA  would  be  involved  because  the 
existing  NASA  facilities  were  of  the  type 
needed  by  these  other  agencies. 

As  an  indication  of  these  assurances  I 


point  to  the  fact  that  the  $10  million  was 
made  available  in  a  NASA  appropriation 
which  remains  available  for  only  1  year 
and  whose  funds  are  specifically  pro- 
hibited for  use  in  major  construction. 
Further,  I  point  to  an  agreement  between 
NASA  and  NOAA  dated  June  30,  1970, 
which  specifically  provides  that  NASA 
will  not  be  required  to  firnd  construction 
for  NOAA  activities  at  Mississippi. 

Apparently,  those  agreements  and  as- 
surances are  no  longer  valid.  Chapter  IV 
of  the  1971  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  would  require  NASA  to  fund  con- 
struction and  purchase  equipment  at  its 
Mississippi  site  which  have  no  relation  to 
aeronautics  or  space  activities.  To  illus- 
trate— 

About  $2.8  million  for  a  marine  hydro- 
logical  testing  facility  for  NOAA; 

About  $900,000  to  change  a  warehouse 
into  a  laboratory  for  Geological  Survey; 
and 

About  $500,000  to  construct  an  insecti- 
cide testing  laboratory  for  EPA  where 
samples  from  all  50  States  wiU  be  tested. 

It  seems  to  me  that  new  capabilities 
for  these  agencies  at  a  specific  location 
are  decisions  that  should  be  reviewed  and 
evaluated  by  the  specific  legislative  com- 
mittees assigned  such  responsibility  im- 
der  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  this 
seemingly  innocuous  provision  in  the 
supplemental  bill? 

One  result  is  a  complete  lack  of  fiscal 
integrity.  For  another,  it  bypasses  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  committees 
concerned.  A  final  and  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant result  is  that  it  would  permit  the 
use  of  NASA's  research  and  program 
management  appropriation  funds  to  be 
used  for  major  construction  projects 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  1971  NASA  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so,  could 
take  exception  to,  and  raise  a  point  of 
order  on,  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
permits  fimds  for  the  Mississippi  test 
facility  for  construction  work  when  the 
previoiis  authorization  for  such  funds 
would  bar  such  diverted  use  of  these 
fimds. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
item  since  I  am  a  member  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences — the  authorization  committee — 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Further,  I  am  interested  in  this  item 
since  it  is  in  the  research  and  program 
management  of  NASA  and  there  have 
been  some  rather  scandalous  actions  in 
NASA's  expenditure  of  fimds  in  its  re- 
search and  program  management  pro- 
gram. Two  of  these  have  been  centered 
in  the  NASA  consultant  program  and  in 
the  NASA  executive  mess  where  top 
NASA  officials  pay  only  bargain  base- 
ment prices  for  rather  luxurious  lunch- 
eons and  food  that  has  been  illegally 
produced  and  on  which  records  have 
been  falsified  and  on  which  false  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  some  NASA 
officials. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  on  that  at 
this  time  but  rather  later  on,  sometime 
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nrior  to,  or  duriiig,  the  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1972  bill. 
Another  item  on  which  a  point  of  order 
could  be  raised  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  $750,000  on  Geological  Survey  in 
chapter  V  dealing  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Obviously,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  could 
take  exception  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations' usurpation  of  authoriza- 
tion action  in  this  legislation  on  appro- 
priations. J  ^  wi- 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubuc 
Welfare  could  take  exception  to  provi- 
sions in  chapter  VI  that  extend  the  time 
for  the  avaUabiUty  of  funds  with  respect 
to  certain  health  and  medical  programs 
and  negation  of  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  could  make  a  point  of 
order  on  these  provisions  as  legislation 
on  appropriation. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  could 
take  exception  to  provisions  in  chapter 
X  which  provide  for  refunds  to  airlines 
on  the  SST  program  and  to  the  authori- 
zation of  railroad  research  funds  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  until 
expended  rather  than  the  restricted  pe- 
riod of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  make 
a  point  of  order  on  these  provisions  as 
being  legislation  on  appropriation.  The 
same  thing  could  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  lack  of  legislative  authorization  for 
making  fimds  avaUable  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  7 
months  longer  than  under  the  deadline 
under  the  authorization  legislation. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  brought  these  in- 
stances to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
on  pages  110  and  111  of  the  committee 
report  on  this  bill.  Such  formal  notice 
Is  a  requirement  arising  out  of  the  acri- 
monious debate  in  the  past  2  years  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions bitterly  protested  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  placing 
legislation  on  appropriations. 

I  bring  this  matter  pointedly  before  the 
Senate  so  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
can  claim  ignorance  of  these  instances 
of  legislation  on  appropriation  and  in 
acceding  to  these  instances  of  legisla- 
tion on  appropriations  cannot  deny  the 
precedents  thereby  established  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  in  the  future. 

When  this  is  done  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  the  anguished  cries  and  pro- 
tests against  violation  of  parliamentary 
procedure  on  legislation  on  approiMia- 
tlon  have  a  decidedly  hollow  ring.  Let 
us  face  the  real  truth  and  be  honest.  Too 
many  times  such  protests  under  the  pro- 
claimed guise  of  principle  are  nothing 
less  than  sheer  parliamentary  sophistry 
in  which  the  real  reason  for  the  protest 
is  opposition  to  a  specific  proposal,  pro- 
gram or  item,  and  not  the  sanctimoni- 
ously claimed  defense  of  legislative 
principles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  taken  from  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, yield  to  me  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

THS    BTTPEBSONIC   TBANSPOKT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  issues  on  which  the  Senate  is  go- 
ing to  be  required  to  vote  In  this  appro- 
priation is  the  supersonic  transport.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  language 
which  is  now  in  the  House  bill,  which 
provides  that  the  $85  million,  which  the 
House  appropriated,  will  go  to  continue 
Uie  supersonic  transport  contract  in- 
stead of  to  terminate  the  contract. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  on 
Wednesday  Immediately  after  the  vote 
on  the  Mansfield  am«idment,  to  change 
that  language.  There  are  two  ix>sslble  al- 
ternative approaches.  One  approach  is 
to  do  what  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  recommended, 
which  is  to  provide  the  $85  million  plus 
about  $12  million,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  said  it  needs 
to  wind  up  its  supersonic  transport  op- 
erations, in  addition  to  funds  they  had 
in  the  past,  plus  $58.5  million  to  provide 
repayment  for  the  amount  the  airlines 
committed  to  the  supersonic  program. 

I  very  strongly  feel,  on  refiectlon,  that 
the  airlines  are  entitled  to  it  and  that 
this  kind  of  termination  payment  should 
be  made.  I  was  somewhat  skeptical  about 
it,  because  I  was  ctMicemed  about  the 
legal  position,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  the  airlines  have  a  moral  right  to  it. 
The  administration  says  they  have  a 
moral  right  to  it.  They  made  that  de- 
posit. They  urgently  need  the  funds. 
They  need  them  now.  I  feel  we  should 
provide  them  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  so 
much  money  that  if  we  delay  it  for  6 
months,  it  is  Uterally  a  matter  of  $2  mil- 
lion in  interest.  At  this  time  the  airlines 
are  not  in  a  position  and  cannot  stand 
that  kind  of  deferral. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, because  if  we  go  ahead  and  provide 
these  funds,  then  we  have  to  decide  in 
conference  the  difficult  issue  of  whether 
we  terminate  the  SST  program  now  or 
not. 

Another  approach  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  other  Senators  is  that  we  simply 
cut  out  the  $86  million  in  the  bill— that 
we  cut  it  out  and  do  nothing  about  termi- 
nation. Then  the  SST  would  be  up  for 
consideration  as  to  whether  we  termi- 
nate or  continue  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  Is  before  us  later  this  year,  pre- 
sumably In  July  or  September. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  which  course  to 
follow.  I  frankly  have  not  decided  final- 
ly which  course  to  follow,  but  it  will  be 


up  for  consideration  some  time  today 
and  we  will  have  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  which  course  to  take. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  SST  that  just  have  not 
seemed  to  impress  too  many  Members  of 
the  Senate.  The  argument  is  made  over 
and  over  again  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
SST,  the  British  and  the  French  and  the 
Russians  will  have  one  which  will  be 
competitive  and  will  be  the  plane  of  the 
future,  which  will  have  to  be  bought  by 
the  U5.  airlines.  The  facts  are  just 
overwhelming  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
The  British  Overseas  Air  Corp.  and  Air 
Prance  have  said  that  the  British -French 
Concorde  wUl  have  a  cost  twice  as  high 
per  passenger  mile  as  the  747.  There  has 
never  been  a  plane  less  efficient  that  has 
replaced  a  plane  that  is  more  efBclent.  It 
cannot  be  done. 

To  make  the  SST  competitive  with  the 
747.  this  means  either  sUff  premium  fares 
for  the  supersonic  transport — that  is,  50 
percent  higher,  or  even  a  100-percent 
surcharge.  Of  course,  if  the  fares  go  that 
high,  people  will  not  travel  on  the  SST, 
Only  a  few  wealthy  people  or  corporation 
executives  will.  So  they  would  not  have 
the  traffic  they  need  to  pay. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  raise 
fsires  on  the  subsonics  sufficiently  so  the 
SST  could  be  "carried."  If  that  procedure 
were  followed.  It  would  mean  that  air 
travel  would  not  grow  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  expected  to  grow  if  we  are 
going  to  have  the  kind  of  demand  in  the 
future  that  we  have  had  in  the  i>ast. 
Fewer  planes  would  be  bought  and  there 
would  be  fewer  jobs.  So  the  argument 
that  the  supersonic  tran«x)rt  would 
make  more  jobs  would  not  be  true,  be- 
cause fewer  that  would  fly,  there  would 
be  less  demand  and  this  would  result  in 
fewer  jobs,  not  more  jobs.  This  problem 
has  been  worked  out  carefully  by  an 
economist  who  used  to  work  for  the 
PAA. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  we  run  Into 
when  the  Federal  Government  tries  to 
force  a  less  efficient  aircraft  on  the 
market. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  many 
people  have  realized  that,  because  of  the 
sonic  boom  route  restrictions,  the  SST 
will  not  be  able  to  fly  over  land  In  the 
United  States,  and  not  very  much  of 
Europe,  or  much  of  Africa  or  Asia. 
Therefore,  the  payloads  would  be  re- 
stricted, and  the  bread  and  butter  routes 
would  not  be  available. 

Furthermore,  the  range  of  the  SST 
without  refueling  is  only  two-thirds  that 
of  the  747.  It  is  less  than  4,000  miles  for 
the  SST,  while  the  747  has  a  range  of 
6,000  miles.  Of  course,  this  means  a  less 
efficient  operation. 

The  SST  can  barely  make  a  trans- 
atlantic crossing.  It  would  have  difficulty 
reaching  noncoastal  cities  such  as  Rome. 
Copenhagen — or  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or 
Houston  on  incoming  flights.  Trans- 
paciflc  flights  would  require  one  or  more 
refuellngs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  for- 
eign competition.  As  was  seen  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the  past, 
one  has  to  get  Into  the  British-French 
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Concorde  to  realize  how  unattractlv^  It 
is.  It  Is  a  "flying  pencil."  One  hasi  to 
hunch  down  when  he  gets  in.  It  Is  not 
a  plane  that  compares  with  the  tremen- 
dous seating  capacity  of  the  jumbo  jet, 
which  is  luxurious.  The  Concorde  fcas 
only  110  seats,  it  is  cramped,  and  .its 
range  Is  even  less  than  that  of  the 
American  SST.  1 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  orders  lor 
the  British-French  Concorde;  there  ^re 
only  options.  The  U.S.  airlines  are  ^- 
enthusiastlc  about  it.  All  indications  (ire 
that  they  would  like  to  drop  the  options 
they  naade.  BO  AC  and.  Air  France  fere 
also  unenthuslastic.  If  they  buy  it,  it  wiH 
be  solely  due  to  government  pressure,  be- 
cause the  British  Oovemment  owns  the 
BOAC  and  Air  Prance  is  owned  by  that 
government.  I 

With  respect  to  the  aigument  thrit  the 
airlines  will  buy  the  Russian  TU-444. 
let  me  point  out  th?it  ho  free  coundry 
has  bought  any  airplanes  from  Russia 
with  the  single  exception  of  Italy,  which 
bought  a  few,  five  or  six.  a  ^ear  or  two 
ago.  There  are  good  reasons  why  "Hie 
Russian  planes  have  not  been  bou^t. 
For  one  thing,  they  have  a  bad  repiata- 
Uon  on  maintenance.  For  another,  if  is 
clear  that  the  Riissians  put  politics  ah^d 
of  economics.  In  providing  service  $nd 
very  expensive  maintenance,  the  alrllhes 
would  have  to  rely  on  unstable  relatibns 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
If  the  Russians  decided  that  our  relatibns 
were  so  exacerbated  that  they  did  hot 
want  to  cooperate,  they  could  cut  off 
servicing.  This  could  be  a  nightmare  !for 
an  American  sdrline  company.  Even  riow 
the  airline  companies  are  in  very  strait- 
ened circvraistances,  and  are  likely  toj  be 
for  a  year  or  two  or  more  ahead.      | 

The  passenger  markets  for  the 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
partment  of  Transportation  predict^  a 
market  of  10  percent  by  1985.  An  anal- 
ysis so  far  by  independent  analysts  who 
have  studied  the  question  say  that  they 
will  be  lucky  if  they  g6t  3  percent,  "pie 
present  market  of  regulat-  overseas  pas- 
sengers is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. The  notion  that  overseas  flights 
would  increase  to  the  enormous  propior- 
tion  which  the  Department  of  Trajis- 
portaUon  has  projected  seems  very  Un- 
likely. 

The  SST  is  now  expected  to  cost  $50 
million  each,  but  every  development, 
every  month  that  passes.  Indicates  that 
the  costs  will  be  greater,  such  as  c^ts 
of  operation  to  reduce  the  noise  and  the 
cost  of  amortizing  the  investment.  While 
the  estimates  are  that  the  capital  cost  of 
the  plane  would  be  $50  million  each,  it 
could  be  substantially  more  than  tiat. 
When  we  recognize  that  the  airlines  Jare 
losing  money — ^TWA  lost  $120  million 
last  year.  United  $40  million,  and  Anier- 
Ican  in  1  month  this  year  already  has 
lost  $10  million — it  is  hard  to  see  wl^ere 
the  airlines  are  likely  to  pick  up  the 
money  to  make  the  investment.  i 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  arel  in 
trouble  is  that  passenger  business  has 
dropped  off,  but  another  reason  why  tjiey 
are  in  difflciilty  is  that  they  have  in- 
vested so  much  capital  for  the  ikew 
planes  they  are  buying.  But  the  Invi  st- 


ment  they  have  made  on  the  jumbo  jets 
is  far  far  less  than  It  would  cost  them  for 
the  SST.  We  are  comparing  a  cost  of  $20 
million  with  $50  million  a  plane.  So  one 
can  see  how  unlikely  it  Is  that  the  air- 
lines of  this  country,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  will  want  to  invest  in  a  large 
supersonic  plane  when  it  is  so  confined 
to  flying  over  very  Umited  routes,  and  not 
the  bread  and  butter  routes. 

Mr.  President,  the  environmental 
problem  still  exists.  The  sideline  noise 
problem,  which  at  one  time  Indicated 
that  the  noise  made  by  the  supersonic 
transport  would  be  on  the  order  of  124 
perceived  noise  decibels,  compared  with 
the  limit,  now,  of  108.  does  not.  as  the 
figures  might  be  taken  to  indicate,  mean 
a  20-  or  30-percent  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  noise,  but  woiold  mean  a  level 
three  or  four  times  as  high  as  the  pres- 
ent noise  level.  Aircraft  manufactm-ers 
realistically  recognize  that  to  meet  the 
limitation  would  require  some  substan- 
tial technological  changes.  Such  changes 
are  being  considered,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Boeing  says  it  would 
cost  $500  million  to  $1  bUlion  more  to  res- 
urrect the  contract  and  go  ahead,  because 
they  recognize  that  to  compJy  with  noise 
limitation  requirements  will  be  very  ex- 
pensive, and  of  course  that  is  not  the 
end  of  the  costs,  because  operations  also 
will  cost  more. 

We  still  have  the  problem  of  upper  at- 
mosphere pollution.  Some  people  say  that 
ecological  concern  has  faded.  It  may 
have  faded  in  the  Senate:  people  may  not 
be  talking  about  it  very  much;  but  we 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  SST 
will  probably  increase  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion and  it  is  still  a  very  painful  fact, 
which  I  think  has  been  the  principal 
reason  why  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  American  people  are  opposed  to  the 
iSST. 

Yesterday  I  spoke  at  a  union  meeting 
in  Milwaukee,  a  meeting  of  employees 
of  the  only  company  fn  my  State  which 
has  a  substantial  subcontract  on  the 
SST.  I  had  been  approached  by  the  lead- 
ers of  that  union,  and  had  been  told  that 
they  were  very  unhappy  about  my  posi- 
tion, and  that  I  slMmld  revise  it.  Frank- 
ly, it  was  the  Machinists  Union. 

I  spoke  to  the  meeting  of  that  union — 
It  was  actually  a  debate  with  the  inter- 
national vice  president  of  that  imion, 
who  had  come  from  Washington  to  Mil- 
waukee for  the  debate.  We  spoke  to 
about  200  members,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  sentiment  of  those  members 
was  at  least  2  to  1  against  the  SST, 
though  their  Jobs  were  at  stake.  I  laid  It 
on  the  line  and  pointed  out  what  we  had 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  those  men  after  I  had 
finished,  and  they  agreed  it  wtis  some- 
thing they  did  not  want  their  tax  money 
to  go  for.  As  I  stated,  this  was  the  biggest 
subcontract  we  have  in  our  State,  though 
it  is  not  large  in  comparison  with  those 
in  California  and  some  of  the  other 
States.  But  many  of  those  men  recog- 
nized that  this  project  has  a  lower  pri- 
ority than  health,  education,  and  many 
other  projects  now  being  underfunded, 
and  which,  if  funded,  would  provide  Jobs 
that  are  badly  needed. 


What  has  changed  in  this  situation 
since  the  Senate  last  defeated  the  SST  is 
the  cost  of  the  program.  Boeing's  William 
Allen,  the  board  chairman,  says  that 
start-up  costs,  as  I  have  stated,  would  be 
$500  million  to  $1  billion.  This  would 
simply  get  us  back  to  where  we  were  on 
March  31.  Even  more  significant,  from  a 
cost  standpoint,  is  Boeing's  statement 
that  Goverrunent  must  now  be  expected 
to  help  with  production.  This  is  com- 
pletely open-ended;  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

What  we  have  to  recognize  is  that 
there  is  a  period  an  interim  between 
the  end  of  research  and  development, 
which  is  the  first  phase  and  was  sup- 
posed to  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$1.34  billion,  and  the  final  phase,  the 
commercial  production  and  the  begin- 
ning of  fiights  in  commercial  operations, 
where  revenue  could  be  yielded  to  pay 
off  the  cost  of  the  SST.  The  amount  to  be 
expended  during  that  intervening  5-  or 
6-year,  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
between  $4  billion  and  $6  billion. 

Where  is  that  money  coming  from? 
We  all  know  that  it  is  not  coming  from 
the  airlines;  they  just  have  not  got  that 
kind  of  money.  The  manufacturers  have 
not  got  that  kind  of  money.  The  banks 
have  made  it  clear  they  are  unlikely  to 
carry  it.  So  there  Is  only  one  place  the 
money  can  come  from,  and  that  is  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

This  Is  not  simply  a  $1.3  billion  pro- 
gram, nor  a  $2.8  billion  program  If  we 
add  the  amoimt  which  Mr.  Allen  esti- 
mated, but  It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  $5 
billion  program  or  even  more. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  over  and  over 
again,  where  is  that  money  coming  from 
I  have  asked  that  question  repeatedly, 
and  I  am  still  waiting  for  an  answer.  I 
have  asked  all  the  people  who  have  testi- 
fied In  connection  with  the  SST,  and 
they  shrug  their  shoulders.  Somehow  It  Is 
supposed  to  develop;  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion from  where. 

Mr.  Borch,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  General  Electric,  had  an  even  more 
interesting  suggestion  when  he  said  ttiat 
if  they  are  going  to  go  ahead,  they  would 
want  the  Federal  Government  not  simply 
to  meet  90  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  costs,  but  100  percent  of 
those  costs. 

Furthermore,  he  said  last  week: 

Ttie  only  way  we  could  compete  with  for- 
eign SST's  1«  on  the  same  financing  terms — 
I.e.,  100  percent  Ooyemment  funding. 

That  Is  research  and  development.  But 
then  you  get  Into  the  production  period 
before  there  is  a  payout,  before  passen- 
gers are  flying  on  the  SST  and  money  can 
come  back.  On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Borch's 
propHjsal,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  pay  for  virtually  all  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  killed  the 
SST.  or  I  should  say  voted  against  the  • 
SST  in  December  of  last  year  and  again 
In  March  of  this  year,  that  now,  with  no 
really  new  developments  except  the  ad- 
verse development  of  the  huge  additional 
costs  of  starting  over,  the  Senate  will 
decide  once  again  to  vote  against  it. 

I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind,  nor 
had  an  opportimlty  to  discuss  with  other 
Senators,  what  kind  of  amendment  we 


Intend  to  offer.  It  will  be  either  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  of  the  funds 
and  postpone  termination  payments  un- 
til we  consider  the  full  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill,  or  to 
put  in  the  payments  in  full,  including  the 
airline  costs,  as  termination  payments, 
and  then  hope  that,  in  conference,  the 
House  might  accept  that  and  we  might 
terminate  the  program  as  of  now. 

We  will  have  to  make  tiiat  determina- 
tion later  today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
Ume  to  be  taken  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  SST,  and 
yield  myself  10  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  or  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  indicated  previ- 
ously, I  did  all  I  could  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  have  the  committee 
strike  out  that  part  of  chapter  1 1 ,  begin- 
ning with  line  17  on  page  24  of  the  bill 
and  ending  on  line  22  of  page  24. 

My  idea  was  to  have  the  House  lan- 
guage stricken  so  that  the  entire  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  House  would  be  In 
conference. 

As  I  Indicated  awhile  ago  when  we 
had  the  debate  on  the  SST,  the  adminis- 
tration, through  Mr.  Volpe,  indicated 
that  the  entire  cost  of  the  existing  con- 
tract would  be  $1,342  billion,  that  the 
Boeing  Co.  had  agreed  to  put  in  $278  mil- 
lion, and  that  others  had  agreed  to  ad- 
vance certain  sums,  and  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  would  not  exceed 
$1,723  bllUon.  That  was  to  complete  the 
constnjction  of  the  two  prototypes. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  debate,  in  order 
that  the  plane  be  constructed  by  Boeing 
after  the  two  prototypes  were  tried  out, 
the  plane  had  to  conform  to  certain  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  would  have 
to  be  acceptable,  tmder  all  circumstances, 
to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Now,  It  was  my  view  that  the  situation 
warrtinted  postponement,  because  it  was 
my  feeling  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
acted  without  having  the  full  facts  be- 
fore them.  It  was  shown  by  positive  evi- 
dence last  March  that  if  the  contract  had 
to  be  renegotiated.  It  would  add  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  to  the  then  exist- 
ing contract. 

Now,  since  termination  of  the  contract 
and  the  attempt  at  revival  by  the  House, 
Boeing,  through  Mr.  Allen  its  president, 
stated  to  the  press  that  if  the  SST  con- 
tract were  renegotiated,  the  additional 


cost  would  be  around  $500  million  and 
probably  as  much  as  $1  billion.  Those 
costs  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  was  a  lot  of  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  the  SST  when  the  con- 
tract cost  to  the  Government  was  $1,342 
million.  I  feel  confident  that  if  the  con- 
tract is  renegotiated  and  as  much  as  $500 
million  added  to  that  contract,  the  House 
would  not  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
contract.  That  Is  my  reason  for  postpon- 
ing this  matter,  so  that  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
regularly  handles  matters  of  this  kind 
could  have  hearings  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  obtain  the  facts  so  that  not  only 
the  Senate  could  be  informed  but  also 
the  House  as  to  additional  costs. 

I  state  that  I  believe  the  House  might 
take  a  different  view  to  that  expressed  by 
it  last  week  if  the  record  shows  an  addi- 
tional increase  to  the  extent  pointed  out 
by  an  article  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  Friday,  May  14,  1971- 

Mr.  President,  in  that  article  Mr. 
Allen,  the  president  of  Boetog,  mdicated 
that  if  the  contract  were  negotiated,  the 
cost  may  go  up  as  high  as  $1  billion.  If 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  simply  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  put  up  as  its  share  $2,342  billion 
to  build  these  two  prototypes. 

Another  article  which  appeared  in  a 
subsequent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  quoted  someone  as  saying  that 
the  additional  costs  were  exaggerated. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  matter  of  estimates. 

Mr.  I»resident,  it  Is  my  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  find  that  out  is  to  have  hear- 
ings on  the  matter,  and  the  regular  sub- 
committee dealing  with  transportation 
problems  can  look  into  the  matter  so 
that  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House, 
will  not  act  on  it  in  the  dark  and  we  can 
be  informed  as  to  the  entire  cost  to  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  of  building  these 
two  prototypes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  two  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

BoEiNo   Head    Sees   Half-Buxion    Rise    In 
Outlay   for   SST 

(By   Richard   Wltkin) 

Washington,  May  13. — The  board  chair- 
man of  the  Boeing  Company,  WUllam  M. 
Allen,  said  today  that  revival  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  program  would  require  at 
least  half  a  billion  dollars  more  In  Oovem- 
ment financing  that  wa,s  needed  before  the 
project  was  canceled. 

Mr.  AUen  said  that  the  cost  increase  for 
developing  two  prototype  test  planes  could 
go  as  high  as  $l-bllllon  and  that  the  Oov- 
emment also  would  have  to  advance  funds 
to  start  SST  production. 

The  statement  undercut  a  primary  argu- 
ment used  by  pro-SST  forces  In  organizing 
yesterday's  House  reversal  of  Its  vote  last 
March  shutting  off  funds  for  the  program. 
This  was  that  It  would  cost  more  to  termin- 
ate the  program  than  It  would  to  re-start 
It,  and  to  finish  building  and  testing  two 
prototype  planes. 

The  leader  of  the  antl-88T  forces,  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmlre,  tried  promptly  to- 


day to  get  the  Senate  to  reject  the  new 
$85J-mlUlon  appropriation  provided  yester- 
day In  the  svirprlse  House  reversal. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  14.  1971] 

WANTS    FUNDS     DELCTEO 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  Introduced  a  mo- 
tion at  the  Senate  appropriations  commit- 
tee to  delete  the  funds.  The  Senate  panel 
voted  13  to  7  to  reject  the  motion.  This  wtks 
consistent  with  past  committee  sentiments 
on  the  SST. 

Senator  Allen  J.  EUender.  chairman  of  the 
committee,  told  newsmen  that  he  hoped 
the  funds  legislation  would  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate fixx>r  In  a  few  days.  But  though  the 
Louisiana  Democrat  has  been  a  consistent 
SST  supporter,  he  said  of  the  project: 

•T  stUl  think  Ifs  dead." 

The  Senate  Democratic  leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field, had  said  earlier  he  was  not  sure  other 
legislation  could  be  set  aside  to  bring  the 
SST  issue  to  an  early  vote. 

The  House  minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
who  led  the  rescue  effort  in  the  House,  said 
he  tlv3Ught  Mr.  Allen  was  simply  maneuver- 
ing to  get  the  best  possible  price  in  a  re- 
negotiated contract. 

"Obviously,  the  Boeing  statement  couldn't 
have  been  made  at  a  worse  time,"  the  Mich- 
igan Republican  said.  "But  I'll  take  those 
unrealistic  figures  with   a  grain  of  sail." 

The  White  House  wasTeluctant  to  discuss 
the  Boeing  forecast  of  huge  new  costs  If 
the  SST  program  was  resurrected. 

At  a  morning  news  conference,  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler,  the  Presidential  press  secretary,  said 
he  had  supp>osed  that  some  additional  funds 
would  be  required,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  much.  All  follow-up  inquiries  at  an 
afternoon  conference  drew  "no  comment." 

EXPLOBATION  OFFEXED 

Boeing's  chairman  offered  his  startling  esti- 
mates of  SST  costs  at  a  briefing  with  news- 
men prior  to  accepting  for  his  company  the 
1970  Collleir  Trophy  for  "the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  aviation"  In  this  country.  It  was  for 
the  development  of  the  747  jumbo  jet. 

Mr.  Allen  stressed  that  Boe.ng  still  had 
no  "lack  of  enthusiasm"  for  the  SST  and 
thought  the  nation  needed  It.  But  he  added 
that  the  March  vote  canceling  funds  had  In- 
evitably pushed  up  the  costs. 

"People  have  been  dispersed"  said  the  bald, 
mild-mannered  executive.  "Subcontracts 
have  been  terminated.  We  have  to  pick  up 
the  pieces." 

"That  In  Itself,"  Mr.  Allen  continued,  "will 
Involve  an  additional  expenditure  of  a  very 
large  amount — an  expenditure  on  the  top 
side  of  about  (1-blUlon,  on  the  low  side  of 
at  least  half  a  billion." 

A  moinent  later,  Mr.  Allen  said: 

"I  know  this  a  shocking  figure,  but  In 
this  business  you  don't  just  turn  projects  on 
and  oS  as  you  do  a  spigot." 

The  Boeing  chairman  went  further  and 
said  the  Oovemment  would  also  have  to  help 
finance  a  start  on  production  If  100  hours  of 
tests  on  prototype  planes  were  successful. 

Senator  Proxmlre  reacting  quickly,  said: 

"The  Boeing  statement  confirms  that  the 
start-up  costs  of  the  SST  wiU  be  enormous 
and  would  cost  a*  much  to  terminate  as  to 
go  ahead." 

Senator  Proxmlre  urged  that  a  careful  study 
be  made  of  what  the  costs  would  be.  He  added 
that  this  should  be  done  even  If  it  took  weeks 
or  months,  and  that  he  intended  to  use  the 
Senate  rules  "to  the  fullest  to  prevent  early 
and  precipitate  action  on  this." 

The  General  Electric  company,  which  had 
been  making  the  engines  for  the  Boeing 
plane,  had  indicated  too  that  the  costs  for 
re-startlng  would  shoot  up. 

Fred  J.  Borch,  Its  chairman,  said  earlier 
In  the  week  that  the  Oovemment  would  have 
to  accept  the  entire  cost  of  development,  not 
just  the  original  90  per  oent. 
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All  Government  outlay,  under  the  SSTlcon- 
tracts,  were  to  hare  been  repaid,  wltli  In- 
terest, from  royalties  on  sales  of  planes. 

SST  proponents  liave  been  estimating  that 
It  would  cost  about  $478-mllllon  to  re-itart 
and  complete  the  prototype  program  and 
that  termination  would  cost  about  $678-  mll- 
Uon. 

The  latter  figure  included  estimates  for  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  insurance,  loss  of  In- 
come taxes,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Allen's  estimate  of  restart  costs  would 
have  brought  the  minimum  figure  to  well 
over  8900-niilllon. 

One  major  subcontractor,  the  Palrcblld- 
HlUer  Corporation,  took  sharp  Issue  wit*  the 
Boeing  statement  that  sulxjontractor  tosta 
would  soar  with  the  negotiating  of  new  |Con- 
tracts.  I 

Its  Chairman,  Edward  Uhl,  said  In  aii  In- 
terview that  the  company  could  comslete 
Its  work  on  rear  fuselage  sections  wlthli  the 
original  contracts  terms — Just  under  $36- 
mllUon.  ! 

The  deputy  director  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  SST  ofBce  also  took  excep- 
tion to  the  Boeing  flgtiree.  I 

The  official,  Robert  Parsons,  said  thai  Mr. 
Allen's  estimates  had  Included  outlays  ^or  a 
projected  "quiet"  new  engine  but  thatj  this 
cost  did  not  have  to  be  borne  until  afte^  the 
completion  of  the  prototype  plane  testsj  The 
engine  development  is  expected  to  cost  ajbout 
$160-minion. 

Mr.  Parsons  also  insisted  that  subcontrac 
tor  costs  could  stay  near  the  original  tiirget 
figures. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16 
Senate  to  Vote  Wednesday  on  Bro 
Revttalize  SST 
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(By  Richard  Wltkln) 

The  Senate  agreed  yesterday  to  hold  It^  first 
vote  next  Wednesday  on  the  unexpected  new 
effort  to  resurrect  the  supersonic  transport 
program. 

The  vote  will  be  on  an  amendment  by  iBen- 
ator  William  Proxmire.  spearhead  of  antlfSST 
.Jorces.  to  reverse  a  House  vote  Wednesday 
granting  the  program  a  new  •85.3-mlllloft  ap- 
propriation. The  funds  are  Included  lo  an 
omnibus  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
covering  such  vital  matters  as  Government 
salaries  and  welfare  and  food-stamp  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  Proxmire  amendment  is  passed,  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  vote  quickly  on  the 
over-all  bill  and  send  It  to  a  conference  with 
the  House. 

If  It  Is  defeated,  the  Wisconsin  Demx:rat 
will  still  have  the  option  of  carrying  cut  a 
filibuster  threat  to  try  to  prevent  Congress 
from  reviving  the  SST  program,  which  1 1  os- 
tensibly ended  in  March. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  meantime, 
sought  to  blunt  the  effects  of  a  Boeing  state- 
ment Thursday  that  revival  of  the  SST  would 
require  between  $500-mUllon  and  $l-billlon 
more  in  Government  financing  than 
needed  before  the  project  was  canceled 

statement    HELD    DAMAGING 

The  statement,  by  the  company  chairman, 
"William  M.  Allen,  was  widely  viewed  as;  hav- 
ing seriously  damaged,  and  perhaps  killed, 
chances  that  funds  to  re-start  the  prqgram 
would  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  ; 

John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportitlon, 
said  he  did  not  think  the  added  costs  ^f  re- 
viving the  program  "will  be  anywhere  bear" 
those  estimated  by  Mr.  Allen. 

"I  don't  know  how  anyone  at  this  sta^  can 
determine"  the  extra  costs,  said  Mr.  Tolpe, 
whose  department  has  been  directing  th^  SST 
program.  ' 

Mr.  Allen's  minimum  figure  of  half  a  Million 
dollars  would  have  brought  to  well  over  $900- 
mtlllon  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  re- 
starting and  completing  the  develof  ment 
stage  of  the  SST  program,  which  cal:s  for 
building  two  prototype  planes  and  putting 
them  through  100  hours  of  test  filghts. 


The  Secretary  spoke  on  the  NBC-TV  "To- 
day" show. 

white    HOCrSE    HOPES 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, said  the  Government  had  hopes  that 
the  project  could  be  completed  for  a  suia 
that  would  not  exceed  the  $500-mlUlon  to 
$800-mlllion  it  estimates  as  the  final  can- 
cellation costs. 

Boeing's  chairman,  In  giving  his  huge  es- 
timates of  re-start  costs,  said  they  were  round 
numbers  and  declined  to  offer  precise  figures 
on  various  cost  categories. 

He  did  get  Bi>ecific  on  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Increases,  citing  the  following:  the 
need  to  renegotiate  contracts  with  subcon- 
tractors, the  delay  in  the  program  and  the  In- 
flation associated  with  it,  and  the  need  to  get 
the  SST  teams  back  together. 

A  critical  item  that  Mr.  Allen  had  Intended 
but  neglected  to  mention,  company  sources 
said,  was  the  huge  outlay  that  was  going  to 
be  needed  to  development  the  "quiet"  en- 
gine needed  to  power  production  versions  of 
the  SST. 

According  to  Government  officials,  that  de- 
velopment cost  has  been  estimated  in  the 
p>ast  at  about  $150-miUion.  But  these  officials 
have  also  suggested  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
this  development  can  be  deferred  to  a  later 
phase  of  the  SST  program,  when  Government 
funds  may  no  longer  be  needed. 

In  the  past,  Boeing  is  said  to  have  esti- 
mated added  costs  of  subcontracts  at  $200- 
mlllion  and  a  one-year  delay  in  the  program 
at  from  $50-n:iUUon  to  $l00-mllllon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  Uie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNRESOLVED  LABOR  DISPUTE  IN 
THE  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  rule  of  germaneness,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
sent  up  an  emergency  message  dealing 
with  tlje  strike  sitiiation  affecting  the 
railroads,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  would  grant  me  2 
minutes  in  which  to  make  some  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  this  Instance 
the  rule  of  germaneness  be  waived  as  far 
as  these  2  minutes  are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tended to  be  on  the  floor  when  the  Presi- 
dent's message  came  up.  I  am  delighted 
to  note  that  it  was  referred  immediately 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
committee  would  go  into  session  shortly 
and  arrive  at  a  decision  after  reason- 
able consideration  and,  in  that  way,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  report  a  meas- 
ure which  will  give  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
the  benefit  of  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leculer. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration also  sent  up  a  suggested  res- 
olution £uid  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  are  on  their  way 
to  the  floor  and  that  probably  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  offer  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  referred  also  to  the  same  com- 
mittee so  that  they  may  have  the  sug- 
gested administration  resolution  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  they  consider 
the  President's  message. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  with  that  news.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  two  distinguished  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  will  expedite  consideration 
of  the  resolution  once  it  is  presented  and 
referred  to  their  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
last  quorum  call,  as  well  as  this  one,  be 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecticHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  WAIVER  OP  RULES  VH, 
VIII,  AND  XIV,  AND  FOR  THE  IM- 
MEDIATE RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  a  Senator  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  Senator  plan  now  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  with  respect  to  the 
railroad  strike? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  be  recognized,  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides,  and  that  rules  VII.  vm,  and  XIV 
be  waived,  in  view  of  the  emergency 
nature  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  PROHIBmON  OF 
STRIKES  OR  LOCKOUTS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  CURRENT 
RAILWAY  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
DISPUTE— INTRODUCTION  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
ccrileague  very  much.  It  is  an  emergency. 
The  railroads  of  the  country  are  down, 
and  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare.  At  the  reauest  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropri- 
ate referral,  which  I  trust  will  be  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
a  joint  l^solution,  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
with  respect  to  the  cUrrent  railway  labor- 
management  dispute. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  98)  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  it  has  been  decided 
by  Senator  Williams  that  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  at  4  o'clock  today,  to 
hear  witnesses  on  this  matter  and  to 
take  testimony  as  the  basis  for  a  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  be 
able  to  report  out  a  resolution,  so  that 
the  wheels  can  get  rolling  again,  by  some- 
time tonight. 

Whatever  may  be  the  determination  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
that  resolution  will  have  to  abide  the 
event.  I  trust  that  the  labor  and  man- 
agement representatives  will  be  able  to 
appear  this  afternoon  and  testify,  and 
that  we  may  have  the  benefit,  not  only 
of  their  advice  and  assistance,  but  of 
their  full  cooperation.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  great  traditions  of  our  country,  when 
we  have  run  Into  these  emergencies  be- 
fore, that  citizens — and  railroad  em- 
ployees have  been  an  outstanding  group 
of  citizens  in  this  country — fcdlow  the 
dictates  of  our  Government  regarding 
law,  and  if  we  pass  a  resolution  In  both 
Houses  and  it  is  signed  by  the  President, 
which  calls  for  the  workers  to  come  back 
on  the  job,  I  express  every  confidence 
that  they  will  do  so,  as  railway  labor  al- 
ways has  in  similar  situations. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  note,  which  I  think  will  be  a  great 
step  forward,  that  we  have  had  at  long 
last,  as  a  cumulative  result  of  so  many  of 
these  emergencies,  a  real  determination 
to  cope,  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  with  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  national  emer- 
gency strikes,  and  to  revise  our  laws  and 
procedures  on  that  score. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  role  in  which  we  are  cast, 
of  acting  after  the  hour  has  passed  for  a 
strike,  with  the  tremendous  dislocation 
to  the  country  which  ensues  and  the 
need  for  us  to  legislate  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  is  most  regrettable.  It  is  no  way 
in  which  to  proceed,  even  in  a  national 
emergency. 

These  emergencies  are  clearly  foretold 
by  the  expiration  of  all  legal  remedies 
and  the  remaining  inability  of  labor  to 
know  what  to  do  or  of  management  to 
know  what  to  do,  except  to  get  to  the 
point  where  there  is  actually  a  strike. 
We  have  given  them  no  procedure  by 
which  they  can  find  their  way  out  of  it, 
except  their  abiUty,  or  inability,  to  agree 
after  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith. 
I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Usery, 


who  have  not  in  any  way  spared  them- 
selves— physically  or  mentally  or  any 
other  way — or  the  department  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  matter 
is  now  In  our  hands,  but  I  am  sure  that 
under  the  existing  laws  and  procedures 
there  were  no  other  alternatives. 

I  express  the  hope  that,  recognizing 
the  emergency,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surances which  were  given  by  the  leader- 
ship in  good  faith  respecting  the  business 
that  would  be  transacted  today  and  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  act  on  a  resolu- 
tion between  now  and  tomorrow  night — 
hopefully,  today  in  the  Senate,  so  that 
the  other  body  can  act  tomorrow  or  as 
quickly  as  possible — and  that  Senators 
will  accommodate  themselves,  in  every 
way  that  Senate  procedures  allow,  to 
the  assurances  which  were  given,  in  the 
greatest  good  faith,  to  many  Senators 
who  are  not  here. 

I  should  like  the  people  to  note,  too, 
because  it  is  important,  that  many  Sen- 
ators were  induced  to  leave  by  those 
assurances.  Indeed,  I  would  be  in  Japan 
today,  were  it  not  for  the  pendency  of 
amendments  I  have  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  measure  and  to  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  draft 
bill  for  which  I  could  not  possibly  have 
returned  and  kept  the  engagement  I  had 
in  Japan, 

I  hope  that  these  things  will  be  care- 
fully noted  by  the  press  and  the  public. 
This  is  a  very  sudden  matter.  We  will  do 
our  utmost  to  cope  with  it.  Every  Sena- 
tor who  had  assumed  that  we  would 
not  be  faced  with  any  such  emergency 
had  a  right  to  so  assume.  I  hope  the 
public  and  the  press  will  handle  the  mat- 
ter with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
his  statement.  This  involves  legislation 
to  deal  with  an  emergency  which  was 
not  foreseen  at  the  time  the  various 
unanimous-consent  agreements  were  en- 
tered into. 

I  think  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
say  that  when  the  committee  has  re- 
ported the  measure  back  to  the  Senate 
for  action,  the  Senate  leadership  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  effort  to  expedite  the  ac- 
tion on  this  emergent  legislation. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  hope,  also,  that  for  that  pur- 
pose the  Senate  may  be  kept  in  session 
until  we  are  able  to  notify  the  leadership 
that  we  can  or  cannot  meet  the  deadline 

tonight.  .   .     ,^    ,     ,, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  lead- 
ership will  be  awaiting  the  information 
from  the  committee,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will  have   any  problem   on  that 

score 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  quorimi  call  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
McGovERN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  S.  1881,  the  Supersonic  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act,  are  printed 
in  the  Record  in  the  routine  morning 
business  section  imder  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8190)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  proceed  if  I  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
parUamentary  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Is  presently  under  the  control  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER),  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  does  the  Senator  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld  me  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  only  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  minority  side  have  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  I>akota  has  98  minutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

mvself  15  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

THE     NEIGHBORHOOD     TOOTH     CORPS     STTMMEH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem I  would  like  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  program  problem.  I  wish  too 
say  at  once  that  in  the  other  body  and 
in  this  body  the  committees  have  shown 
a  refreshing  and  admirable  attitude  to- 
ward    this     problem— which     is     very 
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heartening.  I  am  going  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  situation  in  whiich  I  know  we 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  membere  of 
the  committee  and  it  is  not  a  sltuaition 
in  which  I  feel  there  is  any  hostllittr  or 
adverse  sentiment  on  their  part.     J 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  us  |iave 
moved  to  increase  the  amount  provided 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  over 
and  above  what  has  been  provided  in  the 
committee's  recommended  supplemental 
appropriation  by  $57,428,359,  or  roughly 
one-third  over  and  above  what  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  other  body  an^  by 
the  committee  here.  ; 

I  shall  be  prepared  to  justify  that 
figure  in  terms  of  the  urgent  needk  of 
the  cities,  as  certified  to  us  by  nheir 
mayors.  T 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  addressing 
myself  to  amendment  No.  93,  pro- 
posed by  me  for  myself  and  for  Sena|tors 
Williams,  Nelson,  Cranston,  Eacli^on, 
MoNDALE,  Bayh,  Brooke,  Case,  HJart, 
HuMPHnEY,  McGovERN,  and  ItoiooFr. 
The  sponsorship  is,  therefore,  complete- 
ly bipartisan,  and  it  will  be  noted,  lalso 
that  there  is  a  very  broad  geographic  tlis- 
tribution  in  the  States  of  Senators  tvho 
sponsor  the  amendment.  I 

The  amendn.ent  is  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  the  need  certified  to  us  by  i  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  of  64li639 
Jobs,  the  committee  has  made  an  allow- 
ance for  601,400  of  those  jobs.  The  )dif- 
ference,  then,  is  some  40,239  jobs.      | 

We  have  a  choice  here  In  this  respect. 
The  committee  provision  Is  for  ^  9- 
week  term  for  each  summer  job.  tThe 
traditional  program  and  the  progtam 
wliich  we  pursued  last  year  was  far  a 
10 -week  term  for  each  summer  job.  It 
Is  our  view  that  the  10  weeks — which  is 
the  general  nature  and  quality  of  this 
program — is  the  preferred  figure  and, 
therefore,  we  believe  that  if  the  com- 
mittee does  feel  strongly  in  disagreement 
with  us  about  the  601,400  figxire,  at  the 
very  least  it  should  be  made  a  10-wteek 
program.  i 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  numbeij  of 
slots  recommended  by  the  committee,  It 
still  would  take  another  $38  million  of 
increase  over  and  above  the  $100  million 
in  order  to  be  able  to  make  up  for  Ithe 
1  week.  1 

In  our  judgment  It  Is  critically  Impjor- 
tant  that  the  mayors'  survey,  however!  be 
met,  which  calls  for  641,639  10-week  top- 
portunities.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  f we 
are  talking  about  only  the  big  cities,  thjese 
include  330,973  in  the  50  largest  cities 
and  310,666  in  the  niral  and  other  areas. 
We  have  already  submitted  for  ;he 
Record,  and  I  will  submit  again  in  C(  >n- 
nection  with  the  immediate  statemer  t  I 
am  making  an  analysis  designating  the 
major  cities  which  require  these  opisn- 
ings,  showing  the  figure  of  330,973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  April  16,  1971, 
from  the  League  of  Cities  and  a  table 
based  upon  the  survey  made  by  he 
league  may  be  printed  in  the  Recori  . 
,.  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord,  as  follovs: 
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Nationai,  Ltaoitb  of  Crn»8,   U.S.  Oow- 

TESXNCK    OF    MATOaS, 

April  It,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvm, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Sematob  Javits  :  On  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion's mayors,  we  appreciate  the  leadership 
you  have  again  taken  this  year  in  securing 
needed  funds  for  summer  youth  programs 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  are  pleased,  as  you  no  doubt  are,  that 
the  President  has  announced  Administra- 
tion support  for  a  $64.3  mlUlon  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  these  vital  program*. 
This  amount,  however,  falls  short  by  $93.1 
mlllon  of  the  total  funds  needed  for  the 
summer  Job  oportunltles.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  only  $51.5 
of  the  total  to  be  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration represents  funds  for  job  opportuni- 
ties. The  balance  of  $12.8  million  will  be  re- 
quested for  recreation  support. 

In  view  of  the  unemployment  crisis  now 
facing  the  cities,  we  must  have  the  full 
amount  of  $308.6  million.  Indicated  In  our 
survey  to  you  last  December,  to  effectively 
cope  with  the  severe  youth  unemployment 
problem  this  summer.  The  original  budget 
request  of  $164  million  plus  the  latest  an- 
nouncement of  a  proposed  $51.5  million  for 
summer  jobs  represents  $215.5  mlUlon  or 
514,000  nine-week  Jobs.  As  you  will  recall, 
our  survey,  conducted  last  December,  reflects 
the  number  of  Jobs  needed  for  cities,  both 
large  and  small,  to  total  641,639.  For  the 
fifty  largest  cities,  the  total  need  Is  330,973 
and  for  the  medium  size  and  small  cities 
the  total  need  Is  310,666. 

Our  position  is  that  these  slots  should 
be  full  opportunity  summer  jobs,  a  ten  week 
period  at  $1.60  an  hour,  and  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  under  a  full  opportunity  pro- 
gram would  total  $481  per  youngster. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  pressing  need  for 
summer  Jobs  alone  of  approximately  $308  6 
million  and  the  total  $215.5  mUUon  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  represents  a 
deficient  amount  of  $93.1  mnilon  in  funds 
and  approximately  127,600  summer  Job  od- 
portunities. 

The  $12.8  million  In  recreation  support  is. 
In  our  opinion,  not  sufficient  either.  Aa  you 
know.  In  past  years,  up  to  $30  million  has 
been  provided  In  recreation  support  funds. 

Another  problem  that  we  have  encountered 
by  the  Administration  in  recent  years  Is  their 
limitation  on  the  transportation  funds  to 
"employment  related"  activities.  This  rigidity 
causes  hardship  on  cities  at  a  time  when  em- 
ployment  opportunities  across  the  board  are 
scarce.  The  $1.5  million  la  not  sufficient  If 
the  llmlUOon  mentioned  above  is  removed. 
We  urge  you  to  use  your  efforts  to  secxire 
$93.1  million  above  and  beyond  Administra- 
tion requests  to  provide  the  total  need  for 
summer  Jobs  for  the  youth  In  our  cities  this 
summer.  The  514,000  nine-week  slots  are  not 
adequate.  We  must  have  approximately  641,- 
000  ten-week  summer  youth  Jobs  to  cope  with 
the  unemployment  crisis  In  the  cities  this 
summer. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  scarcity  of 
Jobs  throughout  the  nation.  The  present  high 
rate  of  tmemployment  representing  5.6  taiX- 
lion  Americans  Indeed  presents  a  bleak  pic- 
ture. With  Vietnam  veterans  returning  and 
older  persons  seeking  employment,  coupled 
with  the  scarcity  of  Jobs  available  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  we  cannot  underestimate  compe- 
tition for  the  Jobs  and  the  grave  problem 
the  lack  of  Job  opportunities  for  the  youth 
will  present  to  cities  for  the  summer. 

Again,  we  appreciate  your  efforts  and  please 
let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further  asslsUnce 


In  providing  viable  summer  youth  employ, 
ment  programs  for  the  nation's  cities. 
Sincerely, 

Patuck  Hkalt, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  League  of  Cities, 
John  Qunthhi, 
Executive  Director, 
VJ.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


NEEDS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  NATION'S  50  LARGEST 
CITIES 


Opportu- 
nities as 
doGuipcnted 
by  League 
of  Cities— 
U.S.  Con- 
ference of 
Mayors  > 


Opportu- 
nities 
allocated 
by  the 
DOL  with 
funds  now 
appro- 
priated > 


Additional 
oppor- 
tunities 
needed 


City: 

Akron 1,200 

Attanta 3,408 

Baltimore 8,000 

Birmingham 2,086 

Boston 3,500 

Buffalo 4,268 

Chicago 40,000 

Cincinnati 3,000 

Cteveland_ 10,000 

Cotumbia 2.000 

Dade  County 

(Mliirt) 8.226 

Dallas 2,280 

Dayton 930 

Denver 2,100 

Detroit 11,670 

El  Paso 1.125 

FortWorth 1,178 

Gary 4,300 

Honolulu. 2,191 

Houston 3,000 

Indianapolis.... 2,500 

Jersey  City 1,993 

Kansas  City,  Mo....  4,000 
Los  Angeles  (in- 
cludir>g  Long 

Beach) 20,000 

Louisville 3,500 

Memphis 2,394 

Milwauka* 3,000 

Minneapolis. 2,735 

Newark 14,563 

New  Orleans 5,000 

New  York 77,500 

Norfolk 2,625 

Oakland 5.785 

Oklahoma  City 1,000 

Omaha 700 

Philadelphia 12,500 

Phoenix 17.000 

Pittsburgh 2.500 

Portland,  Oreg 5,000 

Rochester 1,000 

SL  Louis 1,500 

St  Paul 1,025 

San  Antonk) 5,51* 

San  Diego 2,500 

San  Francisco 5,000 

Seattle 5,000 

Tampi 2,887 

Toledo 990 

Tulsa 850 

Washington,  D.C...  36,000 

Total 330,973 


477 
1.7a5 
5,068 

i,ia6 

2,156 
2,159 
23,434 
1,512 
5,315 
852 

2,492 

1,194 
572 
739 

6.270 
571 
604 

1,584 
405 

2,106 
710 

1,076 

1,300 


12,459 
1,874 
1,214 
1,656 
1,286 
3,415 
1.412 
31.362 
1.386 
3,114 

931 
1,056 
4.339 
2.388 
4.321 
1,075 

918 
1,755 

386 
2,782 
2,172 
2,152 
1.558 
2.384 

545 

311 
10. 775 


723 
1,6U 
2.932 

900 
1,344 
2.109 
16,566 
1.488 
4,685 
1,148 

5,734 
1,08< 

358 
1,361 
3,400 

608 

576 
2,714 
1,786 

894 
1,790 

917 
2,700 


7,541 

1,626 

1.180 

1,079 

1,449 

11,148 

3,588 

46,138 

1.239 

2,671 

69 

-356 

8,161 

14,612 

-1,821 

3,925 

82 

-255 

639 

2,732 

328 

2,848 

3,442 

503 

445 

539 

25,225 


141,064 


189.909 


•  Letter  dated  Dec.  4,  1970,  from  League  of  Cities— U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  accompanying  chart. 
>  Table  HI  provided  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Mar.  4, 1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  critical  factors  which  affect  the 
reason  why  we  must  do  better  this  year 
than  last  year.  In  that  connection  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  last  year  we  had  414,000 
slots  on  a  10-week  basis.  If  the  money 
which  has  been  provided  in  the  other 
body  and  by  the  committee,  too,  were 
devoted  to  10-week  slots  it  would  give 
us  474,676  such  slots.  Therefore,  we  have 
an  absolute  increase — even  if  we  went  to 
a  10-week  basis  of  60,000  in  slots  this 
year.  That  is  why  I  said  what  I  did  about 


I 


the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  reason  we  contend  for  what  we 
ask,  as  developed  by  the  Ckjnference  of 
Mayors,  is  b€wed  on  two  major  points: 
First,  there  is  the  great  increase  in  na- 
tional unemplosnnent  which  has  an  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  situation  on  youth 
and  especially  minority  groups.  Second, 
the  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  which 
spearheads  private  employment,  had 
such  a  disappointing  record  last  year 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  anticipa- 
tion, as  to  what  they  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish in  1971,  is  justified. 

For  those  two  reasons  we  feel  this  mat- 
ter has  to  be  pressed  on  Congress,  al- 
though again  I  repeat  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  shown  a  most  admirable  and 
commendable  sympathetic  imderstand- 
ing  of  this  situation  in  allowing,  even  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  program,  some 
12  or  13  percent  more  in  slots  than  we 
had  last  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  com- 
plaining in  any  way.  I  am  simply  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  difiBcult  situation. 

To  take  these  two  points  in  more  de- 
tail: National  unemployment  is  6.1  per- 
cent compared  with  roughly  4.6  percent 
which  we  faced  1  year  ago.  This  Is  re- 
flected in  a  most  alarming  way  in  imem- 
ployment  among  the  yoimg.  Teenage  un- 
emploj-ment  in  April  was  17.2  percent, 
the  highest  overall  rate  in  3  years,  and 
the  rate  among  black  teenagers  in  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  is  44.9  percent, 
which  is  the  highest  level  ever  recorded. 
I  would  like  to  compare  these  figures 
with  the  situation  only  a  year  ago.  Then 
national  unemployment  was  4.6  percent, 
the  teenage  rate  was  13.8  percent,  and 
the  unemployment  rate  among  black 
teenagers  living  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods was  32.7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  point  relates 
to  the  hopefulness  of  getting  something 
out  of  the  private  enterprise  system, 
without  Federal  financing,  as  it  were, 
summer  jobs.  Our  main  hope  there  is  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  which, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  AprU  14,  1971— 
which  I  included  at  page  15106  in  the 
Record  of  May  14,  1971,  said  it  hopes  to 
provide  150,000  private  sector  jobs  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth. 

I  vrtsh  to  point  out  that  last  summer  on 
a  forecast  of  180,000 — sis  compared  with 
this  year's  150,000 — the  performance  fell 
short  of  that  by  about  20  percent.  They 
had  143,000  jobs  against  a  180,000-job 
target.  If  20  percent  is  deducted  from 
the  150,000  which  they  now  estimate— 
and  it  may  be  worse  than  that,  in  view 
of  the  higher  rate  of  unemployments 
there  is  a  need  right  there  shown,  in  that 
one  category,  of  30,000  jobs  in  terms  of 
expectation  from  the  private  sector. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  demonstra- 
tions here  in  Washington  and  other 
problems,  that  our  country  cannot  be 
regarded  as  being  in  a  highly  pacific  con- 
dition. There  is  a  great  deal  of  tension 
in  the  country. 

That  toislon  could  be  sparked  into 
flames  in  the  cities.  Indeed,  the  Kemer 
Commission  has  warned  us  most  strictly 
against  the  dangers  to  the  cities  from 
the  unemplosmient   situation   In   these 


months.  In  its  report  on  the  riots 
in  Newark  and  Detroit,  it  pointed 
out  that  we  have  to  make  larger  fiscal 
commitments  to  programs  such  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  related 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  in  the  pov- 
erty areas  for  unemployed  youth,  there- 
by diminishing  the  effects  of  poverty  and 
disorder. 

We  must  soberly  recognize  that  when 
we  get  up  to  a  rate  of  black  youth  unem- 
ployment in  ghettos  and  slums  of  almost 
50  percent,  we  are  really  looking  for 
trouble  if  we  do  not  make  the  most  ade- 
quate provision  of  which  we  are  capable. 

The  argument  is  made  that  even  if  we 
give  them  the  money,  it  cannot  be  used. 
I  think  that  argument  has  been  thor- 
oughly exploded.  We  have  given  money 
to  the  cities  as  late  as  June,  and  some- 
times as  late  as  July,  and  the  money 
has  been  used  with  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness by  the  cities.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
the  cities  and  the  mayors  in  those  par- 
ticular programs.  What  we  are  seeking 
is  what  the  League  of  Mayors  has  certi- 
fied as  an  urgent  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

This  is  a  very,  very  critical  situation, 
and  I  hope  very  much,  as  It  Is  before 
the  Senate,  it  will  see  the  desirability  of 
answering  the  need  by  giving,  consider- 
ing what  is  involved,  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  which  is  required  to 
enable  the  mayors  to  really  have  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  deal  with  a  very 
incendiary  and  serious  situation.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  even  if  our  request  is 
granted,  we  will  be  reaching  only  one- 
third  of  the  disadvantaged  youth  in  the 
"target"  group,  which  now  approaches 
2  million  persons. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  may  I  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) ,  who  controls  the  time.  I  have  been 
very  free  to  yield  myself  time  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy 
and  consideration  In  allowing  me  to  pro- 

AAA/1 

Mr.  MAQNU80N.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  left? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  84  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  and 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW,  of  course,  have  a  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  program  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  referred  to.  I  thhik  it  is 
one  of  the  fine  programs  we  have  going. 
However,  we  have  to  consider  practical 
matters,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  be- 
ing a  former  member  of  the  committee: 
First,  the  House  figure;  second,  the  budg- 
et figure;  and  third,  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  run  into  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  ran  into  before.  If  we  do  not 
keep  the  bill  within  the  range  of  what 
the  administration  requested— I  do  not 
think  the  administration  objects  to  cer- 


tain additions  to  this  program,  but  I 
mean  If  we  go  too  far — we  are  likely  to 
nm  into  the  same  problem  we  have  had 
her«  for  2  long  years.  We  want  to  get 
the  bill  passed,  and  we  want  to  get  on 
with  the  program  as  soon  as  possible,  be- 
cause time  is  nmning.  So  this  is  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  want  to  refer  for  2  or  3  minutes  to 
the  imanimous  recommendation  of  the 
committee. 

The  bill  includes  an  additional  $100 
million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program,  an  increase  of 
$35.7  million  over  the  request.  We  went 
beyond  the  request  $35.7  million  for  the 
summer  youth  program.  Of  the  total  $100 
miUion  provided,  $12.8  million  is  for  the 
summer  recreation  program  for  boys  and 
girls  8  to  13  years  of  age.  This  $12.8  mil- 
lion is  not  for  summer  jobs,  but  involves 
a  combination  of  recreation  programs. 
The  remainder,  $87.2  million,  is  for  an 
additional  176,400  summer  jobs  over  last 
summer's  program. 

As  it  said,  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  summer  jobs  is 
$35.7  million  more  than  the  supplemen- 
tal request,  which  is  included  in  the  $87.2 
million  for  that  purpose.  Together  with 
the  fimds  already  appropriated  and  pres- 
ently     available,      the     recommended 
amoimt  will  provide  a  total  of  $253  mil- 
lion, in  round  figures,  for  the  support  of 
601,400   summer   jobs   for  high  school 
youth.  This  is  an  Increase  of  $70.3  mil- 
lion over  the  amoimt  spent  for  the  pro- 
gram last  summer  and,  again,  will  sup- 
port 176,400  more  summer  job  oppor- 
tunities than  was  provided  last  summer. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  think  that  last  summer  we  were 
a  little  skimpy,  but  we  have  increased  it 
to  the  tune  of  $70.3  milUon  and  176,400 
more  job  slots. 

Added  together,  I  think  we  have  made 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  a  fine 
program. 

The  committee  felt,  after  much  testi- 
mony, that  this  was  about  as  far  as  we 
could  go  to  keep  the  program  moving, 
as  we  all  want  it  to  do. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  might  have  person- 
ally voted  for  more,  but  the  committee 
felt  this  was  about  as  far  as  we  could 
go.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  want  a  vote  on  his  amendment.  Will 
he  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course.  If  the 
Senate  disagrees  with  the  committee,  we 
will  have  to  take  It  to  conference. 

But  I  think,  considering  all  the  factors 
involved,  that  we  went  just  about  as  far 
as  we  could  go,  and  we  have  provided 
for  176,400  more  jobs  over  last  year.  This 
will  bring  the  total  to  close  to  601,400 
summer  jobs.  I  think  perhaps  we  could 
stand  1  million,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  we  are  dealing  with  some 
practical  facts  here,  considering  that 
this  is  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

In  the  regular  appropriation  bill,  I  as- 
sume we  will  be  more  generous,  and  add 
to  the  funds  requested  for  this  iwxjgram 
for  next  summer.  But  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Siunmer  jobs  are  coming  up  within  t^e 
next  2  or  3  weeks,  and  these  people  halve 
to  know  what  they  will  have.  But  t^ 
will  provide  over  600.000  youngsters  w^h 
employment,  and  it  is  a  great  step  f(|r- 
waxd  from  what  we  have  been  doing  wijth 
the  program  in  the  past  few  years. 

Naturally,  representing  the  commit- 
tee, I  shall  have  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  N^w 
York,  but  we  are  tn  a  position  where  we 
are  not  going  to  argue  too  much  about 
the  merits  of  the  program  or  how  f^t 
we  should  move.  This  is  the  best 
thought  we  could  do  in  the  committ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  hive 
said  many  times,  I  appreciate  the  feeing 
of  the  committee  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  committee;  and,  indeed,  my  amend- 
ment was  heavily  premised  upon  tb^ir 
sympathetic  consideration.  i 

Let  me  lay  before  the  Senate  a  flew 
facts  which  bear  upon  what  the  Senaior 
from  Washington  has  just  said. 

The  committee  position  represents  the 
addition  of  a  few  slots  at  the  expense 
of  a  reduction  of  the  program  from  10 
to  9  weeks.  It  was  felt  that  the  extension 
of  this  program  at  the  10- week  span  v^as 
just  about  the  right  approach.  The  anid- 
ogy  is  very  obvious,  but  It  is  true  tiat 
it  is  much  like  building  a  bridge:  If  ^ou 
build  it  one-tenth  too  short,  it  does  iiot 
do  you  much  good.  A  9- week  program;  la, 
of  course,  important  and  meaninglul. 
But  I  am  pointing  out  that  the  normal 
program  and  the  normal  expectatioiL  of 
a  program  for  the  young  people  wai  a 
10-week  program,  and  that  in  orderl  to 
bring  the  number  of  slots  recommended 
by  the  committee  into  a  10-week  pfo- 
gram  would  require  $38  million. 

We  are  in  a  kind  of  interregnum  herf — 
where  Senators  will  not  be  back  uititil 
Wednesday,  and  they  will  have  enough 
to  decide  without  adding  this  problem 
to  the  list — and  I  would  like  to  *sk 
whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the  great 
sjTnpathy  of  the  committee,  we  might 
not  perhaps  prevail  upon  the  committee, 
on  the  Senate  floor,  to  go  with  us  to  the 
extent  of  that  added  $38  million  and  tike 
It  to  conference  on  the  plea  that  iti  is 
on  the  basis  of  malcing  the  program  iun 
the  way  it  always  has  run,  that  is,  oa  a 
10- week  basis. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course.  I  think 
it  should  be  considered  by  the  Senite 
that  we  did  not  have  too  much  to  lay 
about  this,  but  the  program  is  a  9-week 
program.  j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senat<|r's 
amendment  would  call  for  a  10-wiek 
program?  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  amendment  ciills 
for  an  additional  $57  million  above  |he 
In  respect  to  those  slots  and  the  others 
more  slots  and  for  a  10-week  program 
committee  recommendation,  for  40,900 
already  available.  In  the  hope — because 
of  the  fine  attitude  the  Senate  committee 
has  taUcen,  of  coming  to  an  agreem«nt 
without  the  necessity  of  tying  up  the  Sen- 
ate with  more  votes,  I  am  making  the 
proposal  to  the  Sertator  frcan  Washing- 


ton, asking  him  if  the  committee  would 
be  willing  to  take  to  conference  the  total 
figure  of  $138  million  instead  of  $100  mil- 
lion, on  the  premise  of  a  10-week  pro- 
gram. 

Then  we  will  not  be  hassling  with  the 
House  or  with  the  committee  about  the 
slots.  We  are  only  challenging  the  integ- 
rity of  the  program  as  a  9-week  in- 
stead of  a  10-week  program,  and  we  could 
see  what  the  committee  can  do  with  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senate  will  do,  but  we  looked  at  this 
very  carefully.  I  think  there  is  some 
merit  to  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says,  but  the  9-week  program  was  predi- 
cated at  a  time  when  there  was  more 
availability  in  the  private  sector  of  sum- 
mer jobs.  We  went  from  8  to  9  weeks  as 
I  remember. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  availability  has 
now  been  shrinking  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  in  the  urban 
centers,  the  picture  Is  not  very  good. 
But  we  will  wait  and  see  what  the  Senate 
does. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I,  and  other  Members,  including  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellknder), 
were  very  sympathetic.  We  did  the  best 
we  knew  how  in  the  committee.  The 
Senator  understands  how  those  matters 
work 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Prom  his  previous 
membership  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  mak- 
ing the  plea  with  the  Senator,  perhaps 
in  anticipation  of  its  coming  up,  that  we 
would  reduce 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  on  a  matter  of  personal  priv- 
ilege for  a  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 


VISIT     FROM     FORMER     SENATOR 
CLARENCE  C.  DILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  break  in  on  this  debate,  but 
I  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of 
a  former  Member  of  this  body  from  my 
State,  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Washington,  C.  C.  Dill.  Clarence,  I 
hope  you  are  listening  to  this. 

Senator  Dill  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  Senate  for  many  years, 
as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  at  one  time  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
he  knows  what  problems  we  have  on  that 
committee.  I  am  glad  to  see  him  here, 
looking  healthy  and  well.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
served  with  him  are  still  here.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  I  am  sure,  was  here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  JJresident,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly,  when  Senator 
Dill  was  here  I  happened  to  be  here  in  the 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  late  Senator  George  H.  Moses.  So  for 
4  years,  I  recall  the  distinguished  pres- 
ence and  activities  of  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Dill.  I  think  that  was  between  1924  and 
1928.  So  in  that  sense,  I  have  a  very 


vivid  personal  recollection  of  him.  and  in 
a  sense  I  can  almost  claim  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  served  with  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  Senator  Dill,  we  are 
glad  to  see  you  here.  It  is  remarkable 
how  active  he  is  at  his  age.  I  only  hope 
that  some  of  us  can  be  so  fortunate  as 
this  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Washington.  Senator  Ellendkr  is  check- 
ing the  book  to  see  just  who  is  left  emd 
who  was  here  when  Senator  Dill  served 
in  this  body. 

I  find  that  Senator  Dill  retired  in  1935, 
so  evidently  Senator  Ellender  took  up 
about  where  he  left  off.  I  just  wanted  to 
note  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Record. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8190)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
c£il  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  about  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Surely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  whUe  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  here,  I 
would  Uke  to  put  a  matter  before  him, 
if  I  may  have  his  attention. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee 
report  says,  on  page  33 : 

This  wUl  provide  $87.2  million  for  187,200 
new  summer  Jobs  and  expand  the  total  pro- 
grtLxa  from  8  to  9  weeks. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  that  statement  is  inaccurate. 
It  is  an  unwitting  error,  but  it  is  inac- 
curate. The  program  has  always  been  for 
10  weeks.  The  administration  came  up 
here  and  talked  with  the  committee 
about  either  making  it  8  weeks  or  in- 
creasing local  participation.  Finally, 
when  it  seemed  they  had  no  takers  on 
either,  they  settled  for  9  weeks,  and  the 
committee  went  along  with  them.  But 
the  program  has  always  been  a  10-week 
program. 

All  I  am  doing  is  reinforcing  my  plea 
to  the  chairman.  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  perhaps  today  or  tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  Senator  would  feel  free  to  con- 
fer with  his  colleagues  about  the  possi- 
bility of  accepting  so  much  of  our 
amendment  as  would  be  required  to 
maintain  the  program  as  a  10-week  pro- 
gram— and  that  amoimt  is  $38  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  good  point.  We  were  sort  of  closed 
in.  The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
technically  it  is  not  correct.  They  could 
have  requested  enough  for  10  weeks,  but 
they  did  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  finally  got  in  the 
middle  with  9  weeks,  and  this  was  our 
problem.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a  point, 
that  there  is  legislative  authority  for  10 
weeks,  and  the  administration  came  up 
only  with  9.  They  wanted  it  to  be  8 
weeks,  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  thought  was  too  short; 
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but  we  got  into  the  position  I  have  men- 
tioned to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  appreciate  it 
greatly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  point,  in  view  of  the  national  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  jobs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

I  think  we  should  take  the  full  amount 
for  10  weeks.  But  I  may  have  to  vote 
against  the  Senator,  because  the  com- 
mittee decided  this.  We  discussed  this  at 
some  length.  I  think  many  things  have 
changed  since  the  budget  came  up  that 
would  probably  justify  an  amoimt  that 
would  make  it  fulfill  the  10  weeks. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  I  am  pleading  for.  if  the 
committee  would  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  York.  If  $38 
million  were  added  to  this  supplemental 
appropriation — I  want  it  clear  in  my 
mind — would  that  extend  the  program 
from  9  to  10  weeks  for  the  same  number 
of  jobs  or  would  it  extend  the  program 
from  9  to  10  weeks  and  add  more  jobs? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  the  same  number  of  jobs  as 
the  committee  recommended.  But  the 
committee,  of  course,  by  whatever  figure 
it  added,  could  add  more  jobs  if  it  stayed 
at  the  9-week  period.  Our  amendment 
proposes  $59  million,  which  would  add 
40,000  jobs  and  maintain  the  program  as 
a  10-week  program.  But  in  the  hope — 
because  of  our  parliamentary  situation 
the  next  couple  of  days,  of  getting  some 
agreement  with  the  committee  on  the 
floor  I  had  advanced  the  other  sugges- 
tion. But  the  basis  for  our  amendment  is 
not  along  that  line. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that,  as  does  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  most 
pressing  programs  we  have.  It  has  to  be 
handled  in  the  supplemental  because,  as 
we  all  know,  the  regular  appropriaticoi 
bill  is  actually  forward  funding  for  a 
year  later.  It  is  not  going  to  assist  the 
situation  at  all  for  this  summer. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  COTTON.  From  the  standpoint  of 
trying  to  stretch  the  dollars  as  far  as  we 
can  stretch  them  and  use  them  the  most 
effectively,  even  though  they  are  inade- 
quate, would  it  be  the  Senator's  consid- 
ered opinion  that  it  would  be  better  policy 
to  stick  to  9  weeks  and  have  more  jobs  or 
advance  to  10  weeks  without  greatly  in- 
creasing the  jobs?  I  imderstand  that  the 
Senator  does  not  want  either ;  but  if  there 
had  to  be  a  choice  between  the  two,  what 
would  be  the  Senator's  reaction? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  would  like  longer  jobs.  That  is  why  I 
moved  as  I  did. 

The  Senator  happens  to  be  demon- 
strating typical  New  England  frugaUty 
because,  as  the  Senator  may  know.  It  will 
cost  less  money  to  fill  the  mayors'  slots 
with  9-week  jobs  than  to  take  the  exist- 
ing slots  provided  by  the  committee  and 
make  them  10-week  slots.  That  is  true. 
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It  would  cost  just  about  half  of  the  figure 
we  are  talking  about. 

But  I  thought  that  in  view  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  program,  perhaps  if  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  strongly  about  its  figiire 
on  slots,  it  would  at  least  give  us  the  con- 
tinusmce  of  the  program  at  the  10-week 
period.  Naturally,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  domestic  tranquility,  the  10-week 
program  is  to  be  preferred.  I  do  not  see 
any  way  to  avoid  that.  That  would  take, 
for  the  same  number  of  slots.  $38  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  At  9  weeks,  how  much 
would  it  cost  to  add  40,000  jobs? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  cost  $16.6  mU- 
lion  to  take  the  same  number  of  slots 
the  mayors  need  to  a  9-week  basis. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  s«ree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman;  and  I  also  agree 
that,  unfortunately,  we  have  this  left  for 
final  debate  in  the  crowded  voting  that 
is  bound  to  come  Wednesday. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  con- 
sider this  matter  more  carefully,  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  accomplish  something 
without  going  through  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  very  kind.  I  ap- 

DI*6Ci&t6  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  bill  is  an  additional  amount  of  $100 
million  for  cancer  research.  This  is  the 
House  amount,  and  the  Senate  accepted 
it,  so  it  will  not  be  in  conference. 

This  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  suggestion  that  is  going  on  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  a  separate  can- 
cer task  force  with  a  separate  agency — 
the  administration  is  suggesting  some- 
thing in  between,  raising  the  status  of  the 
institute  at  the  NTH  and  report  directly 
to  the  President — or  maintaining  it  in 
NIH.  There  are  three  alternatives. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  c«nmittee  felt  that  we  should 
not  discuss  that  and  should  take  the 
$100  million,  which  I  think  everyone  has 
agreed  to.  and  we  will  discuss  later  the 
matter  of  the  administration  of  the 
cancer  conquest  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  all  agree 
on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  it  is  needed. 
Some  exciting  things  are  going  on  in 
cancer  research,  and  we  want  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  Vice 
President  in  what  he  says,  but  he  made  a 
statement  the  other  day  with  which  I 
think  every  American  will  agree.  He 
said. 

What  do  you  think  would  be  the  most 
welcome  headline  on  any  given  morning 
when  the  citizens  of  the  tJnlted  States  pick 
up  their  morning  newspapers? 

That  Is  the  kind  of  question  that  one 
must  ponder.  Would  it  be  "Peace  Has 


Been  Declared?"  whicdi  would  be  wd-  - 
comed  news.  But  he  said: 

I  think  the  most  welcome  news  would  be 
a  headline  In  big,  black  type,  "Cure  foe  Can- 
cer Found." 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Illinois.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  8  weeks 
ago,  when  the  Senate  and  the  House 
voted  to  refuse  further  Federal  f imds  for 
the  SST,  the  decision  was  widely  ac- 
claimed as  a  victory  for  economic  com- 
monsense.  a  step  forward  in  the  journey 
to  right  our  national  priorities,  and  a 
long-awaited  official  acknowledgement 
that  we  must  have  answers  to  environ- 
mental questions  before  we  proceed  to  a 
point  of  Irreversible  ecological  degrada- 
tion. I  find  it  vwy  difficult  to  beUeve  that 
we  are  fighting  this  same  battle  again. 

The  part  I  assumed  in  that  battle  some 
weeks  back  was  based  almost  entirely  on 
the  economic  problems  that  I  saw  ahead 
if  we  continued  with  the  develop«nent 
and  production  of  an  SST. 

In  the  brief  span  of  these  8  weeks,  the 
issues  surroimding  the  SST  have  not 
changed.  There  have  been  no  new  an- 
swers propoimded  to  the  environmental 
questions.  Nothing  has  happened  to  re- 
duce the  enormous  financial  risk  inherent 
in  SST  development.  No  new  private  fi- 
nancial backers  have  arrived  on  the  scene 
hidicating  ttieir  faith  in  the  program 
and  their  wilUngness  to  invest  in  it.  The 
airlines  have  shown  no  new  capability  to 
buy  the  SST  once  it  is  produced.  And 
there  is  no  new  evidence  indicating  that 
the  cost  estimates  are  accurate. 

The  only  respect  in  which  the  Issue 
we  are  now  debating  differs  from  that 
decided  in  March  Is  that  the  specific 
request  for  fimds  is  smaller.  In  March, 
we  were  debating  the  wisdom  of  appro- 
priating $290  million;  now  we  are  debat- 
ing the  vnsd<Mn  of  appropriating  $85.3 
million.  On  the  surface,  it  may  appear  as 
though  $85  million  would  be  more  easily 
justified  than  $290  milUon.  but  on  closer 
examination  it  must  conclude  that  Just 
the  opposite  is  true. 

The  fact  that  Boeing  has  dispersed 
many  of  its  pe<^le  and  terminated  sub- 
contracts since  the  March  vote  is  no 
secret.  Regular  news  broadcasts  have 
kept  America  posted  on  the  readjust- 
ment process  that  the  company  has  had 
to  make.  Many  of  us  in  Congress — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  SST  issue — have  sought  to  make 
a  legislative  response  equal  to  the  need, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

The  winding  down  of  the  SST  project 
which  followed  the  congressional  rejec- 
tion of  continued  appropriations  8  weeks 
ago  will  create  new  problems  and  new 
costs  if  the  project  is  revived.  WilUam 
Allen,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Boeing 
Co.,  indicated  just  last  week  that  revival 
ot  the  SST  program  would  require  half 
a  billion  to  one  billion  dollars  more  in 
Federal  money  than  was  needed  before 
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the  project  was  termlhated.  In  the  speech 
I  made  on  the  Senate  floor  just  prior  ito 
the  March  vote.  I  expressed  seriqus 
doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  c#st 
estimates  offered  by  SST  proponents.  jAt 
that  time  I  ^d :  ^ 

We  have  been  told  th»t  prototype  develi^p- 
ment  will  cost  $1.3  billion.  .  .  But  «lie 
nature  of  deTelopmental  researcb  makes  t)ils 
promise  Illusory. 

Mr.  Allen's  newest  cost  projections  4re 
stark  confirmation  of  my  suspicionfii 

As  grim  as  the  prospect  of  an  ad^- 
tional  half-billion  to  $1  billion  is,  itj  is 
made  worse  by  the  absence  of  ajiy 
flnanclai  plan  for  production  of  liie 
SST.  In  March,  I  reiterated  my  refusal 
to  vote  to  fund  a  project  on  which  th«re 
had  never  been  a  financial  plan  prepared 
and  on  which  there  had,  therefore,  neyer 
been  any  substantiated  cost  estimates  r|or 
cost  limitations  established. 

We  had  been  told  that  Federal  partic- 
ipation, in  any  case,  would  be  limited  to 
development  of  the  SST  prototypes. 
Now,  Mr.  Allen  indicates  that,  if  the  SST 
is  revived,  the  Government  will  have  ito 
advance  funds  to  start  production. 

All  of  the  things  we  have  said  over  the 
course  of  the  past  several  months  coii- 
ceming  the  inappropriateness  and  t^e 
foolhardiness  of  investing  Federal  dol- 
lars in  the  prototype  program  are  evtn 
more  pertinent  when  applied  to  Federal 
support  of  production  of  the  SST.  If  tlds 
country  has  any  faith  in  the  private 
enterprise  system,  if  we  believe  at  all  that 
products  should  have  to  stand  the  mar- 
ket test  of  supply  and  demtuid,  if  we 
conceive  of  Government's  role  as  pri- 
marily regulatory  and  not  developmen^l 
with  respect  to  its  relationship  with  in- 
dustry, and  if  we  are  commited  to  applb^- 
ing  the  limited  Federal  resources  to  prb- 
grams  which  serve  the  bfest  interests  lof 
all  Americans,  I  simply  cannot  find'  a 
Justification  for  our  putting  another  cent 
In  the  SST  program. 

Mr.  President,  when  Mr.  Allen  matie 
his  statements  concerning  the  prosp^t 
of  another  $85.3  million  being  apprc«>ti- 
ated  for  SST  development,  he  in  eff^t 
confirmed  what  many  of  us  have  been 
saying  for  many  months:  That  the  co^ts 
cotild  not  possibly  be  limited  to  the  $1-3 
billion  amount  originally  estimated  atid 
that  Federal  involvem«ftt  would  not  end 
after  the  prototype  stage.  This  really  is 
the  only  advantage  I  see  in  havingjto 
debate  again  the  SST  question:  we 
finally  have  on  public  record  the  state- 
ments of  the  head  of  the  major  contrt^c- 
tor  company  confirming  our  worst  feaj^. 
It  is  both  significant  and  helpful  tHat 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  and 
respected  industrialists  has  made  our 
case  for  us.  I 

In  addition.  General  Electric  has  Is- 
sued statements  in  which  they  indicate 
that  it  is  their  view  that  the  project  ciin 
no  longer  be  continued  with  90  percant 
Federal  funds  and  10  percent  private; 
instead,  it  will  require  100  percent  Fil- 
eral  fimds.  ! 

I  will  speak  tomorrow  on  the  sltuatli>n 
regarding  the  airlines,  but  I  felt  It  ^as 
extremely  Interesting  to  have  fully  ^- 
vealed  to  us  the  circumstances  untjer 
which  the  airlines  voluntarily  cc«itrlb- 


uted  $58  million  toward  the  production 

of  the  SST. 

The  voluntarism  exercised  reminds  me 
of  the  "hot  box"  in  a  fraternity  house 
where  tactics  fall  a  little  short  of  rubber 
hoaea.  When:  the  airlines  were  called  in 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  told  thall  they  were  expected  to  con- 
tribute $1  million  toward  every  plane,  as 
regulated  companies  standing  before 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  not 
only  for  regulating  them  but  who  can 
also  set  life  and  death  sentences  over 
the  companies,  how  voluntary  are  the 
contributions  of  $58  million  made  by  the 
airlines  toward  this  SST  project? 

So  this  whole  exercise  that  has  inter- 
vened during  the  8-week  period  has  at 
least  revealed  that  everything  we  have 
said  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Boeing 
Co.  and  by  General  Electric,  the  major 
contractor.  We  have  smoked  out  what 
really  happened  when  the  airlines,  pre- 
sumably. Voluntarily  made  contributions 
toward  the  SST  in  their  desire  to  see  it 
go  into  production. 

There  is  no  need  to  rehash  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  SST. 
Every  Senator  has  studied  all  the  factors 
and  made  a  decision.  The  issue  we  must 
decide  now  is  whether  the  expenditure 
of  $35.3  million  at  this  time  to  revive  the 
SS"!"  is  going  to  do  more  harm  than  good; 
will  the  investment  actiuiUy  be  worth  it? 

What  will  we  accomplish  if  we  make 
this  investment,  Mr.  President?  First, 
we  wUl  breathe  just  enough  life  into  the 
program  to  cause  it  to  pulsate  for  a 
moment,  but  not  enougrh  to  insure-  new 
life.  This  Is,  in  my  judgment,  playing 
with  the  Hfe  and  expectations  of  a  great 
company,  a  great  industry  and  thou- 
sands of  aerospace  employees.  The  deci- 
sion made  last  March  to  discontinue  the 
SST  was  a  difficult  and,  in  some  cases, 
painful  one:  I  doubt  if  anyone  in  the 
Congress  saw  It  as  a  black-and-white 
issue.  There  were  reasons  to  go  ahead 
and  there  were  reasons  to  stop.  The  rea- 
sons to  stop  funding  prevailed.  By 
attempting  now  to  allocate  funds  in 
dribbles,  we  hold  out  false  hope  of  suc- 
cess and  Interest  in  the  program.  I  think 
this  Is  one  of  the  things  Bill  Allen  was 
laying  in  his  statement  of  last  week: 
"Don't  play  games  with  us." 

I  think  the  American  public  is  also 
perplexed.  They  are  perplexed,  by  Con- 
gress. They  certainly  are  perplexed  in 
the  way  we  seem  to  start,  then  stop,  then 
reverse,  and  then  move  ahead  Id  a  pro- 
gram like  this. 

Do  we  not  ever  make  a  decision  that  is 
really  lasting? 

It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  conclusively 
that  we  will  shoot  down  this  flying  Edsel, 
make  that  decision  once  and  for  all,  and 
then  live  with  that  decision. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  know 
we  will  be  called  to  account,  years  from 
now,  as  to  whether  our  Judgment  on 
this  issue  was  right  or  wrong. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
quite  willing  to  be  called  to  make  such  an 
accounting. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbk).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  and  then  intend  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ulinols; 
but.  In  the  absence  of  the  senior  minority 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  find  myself  handling  the  time  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  commitments 
he  has  made.  I  also  wish  tb  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pxtl- 
BRiGHT) ,  who  is  seeking  recognition.  But, 
I  do  not  want  the  senior  member  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  return 
here  and  find  that  I  have  used  up  all  the 
time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  2 
minutes,  but  would  like  to  fjid  out  where 
we  stand  on  time  before  I  keep  3rielding 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  we  in- 
vest this  new  $85  million  in  the  SST  we 
will  be  committed  to  a  program  that 
promises  to  cost  the  Federal  Government 
at  least  double,  perhaps  triple,  the  orig- 
inal estimate  of  $1.3  billion.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  continue  the  SST  program 
and  have  it  cost  less,  or  even  the  same 
as  the  amount  we  debated  last  March. 

Third,  if  the  Senate  grants  these  funds, 
we  ignore  the  views  of  the  indu'^try  itself. 
When  Boeing  says.  In  effect,  it  does  not 
want  the  money,  what  possible  justifica- 
tion «an  there  be  for  forcing  the  funds  on 
the  company?  Would  we  do  so  merely  to 
express  our  concern  over  unemployment? 
Boeing  says  it  has  already  laid  off  4.500. 
emplovees.  It  might  take  more  than  the 
$85  million  to  impack  the  materials  and 
mobilize  the  people.  Would  we  do  so  be- 
cause "we  are  worried  about  the  foreign 
SST  competition?  If  there  were  really 
strong  competition,  Boeing  could  make 
its  case  with  private  investors  and  not 
have  to  rely  on  the  Government;  we  have 
gone  over  this  point  a  thousand  times 
before.  Would  we  do  it  because  we  have 
already  invested  millions  and  feel  we 
cannot  extricate  ourselves  now?  This  was 
not  persuasive  in  March;  how  can  it  be 
persuasive  now,  especially  when  Boeing 
has  promised  us  that  the  costs  will  far 
exceed  the  amounts  we  were  discussing 
before  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
industry's  spokesman  has  been  forth- 
right with  UE  as  we  undertake  debate  on 
this  new  appropriation.  When  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Boeing  confirms  the 
skepticism  and  fears  many  of  us  ex- 
pressed before  the  March  vote,  I  am  in- 
clined to  heed  his  caution.  Any  Senator 
who  found  the  investment  difficult  to 
justify  in  March  must  conclude  that  it 
is  even  more  difficult  now.  And  those  who 
supported  Federal  funding  in  March 
mu-st  recognize  that  it  is  a  new  issue 
which  faces  them  now,  to  be  wrestled 
with  on  the  basis  of  new  facts  and  a  new 
time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation that  would  allocate  funds  for 
termination,  but  not  for  continuation  of 
the  SST  contract. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8»Jl- 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  Just  been  handed  to  me  a  notice  that 
I  had  not  seen  before  to  the  effect  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellemder)  is  purported 
to  have  said  on  the  floor  that  he  does  not 
want  the  SST  money  in  the  supplemental 
bill  for  fear  that  it  would  stall  this 
measure  and  that  he  may  expose  it  per- 
manently because  of  its  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  on  his  wisdom.  His 
statement  makes  my  remarks  more  or 
less  superfiuous.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  opposes  the  passage  of  the  SST 
money,  it  has  not  any  more  chance  of 
passage  than  a  snowball  has  in  you  know 
where. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  third  time  in  6 
months  we  are  debating  the  question  of 
further  Federal  funding  for  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

The  Senate  has  made  its  views  quite 
dear  on  two  previous  occasions  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  once  again  reject 
the  SST.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  proponents  of  the  SST  are  engaged 
in  what  might  be  called  a  "war  of  attri- 
tion" and  seem  to  feel  that  eventually 
those  of  us  who  oppose  further  funding 
for  the  ST  will  somehow  wither  away. 

If  anything,  the  case  against  the  SST 
has  become  stronger  since  the  last  vote 
on  March  24.  The  very  close  vote  In  the 
House  last  week  did  not  take  into'account 
the  statement  by  Mr.  William  Allen, 
chairman  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  who  in- 
dicated that  the  revival  of  the  SST  would 
require  between  $500  million  and  $1  bil- 
lion more  In  Goverrmient  financing  than 
was  needed  before  the  project  was 
canceled.  Of  course  I  realize  that  the 
adiQlnistration  has  suggested  that  Mr. 
Allen,  as  head  of  the  company  which  is 
prime  contractor  on  the  plane,  does  not 
really  know  what  he  is  talking  about  I 
suspect,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  those 
rare  cases  where  Congress  and  the  public 
are  not  being  misled  about  what  the 
actual  cost  of  a  project  in  the  aircraft 
industry  might  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  question  was 
before  the  public  much  of  last  year,  and 
during  the  fall  poUtical  campaigns  I  be- 
lieve it  was  made  clear  and  certain  that 
the  public  did  not  want  to  see  its  money 
dissipated  in  this  manner.  I  have  heard 
from  great  numbers  of  my  Arkansas  con- 
stituents on  this  issue  and  in  almost  every 
case  they  have  been  opposed  to  further 
Federal  funding  for  the  SST. 

The  earlier  defeat  of  the  SST  was  cor- 
rectly hailed  as  a  major  Initial  step  in 
the  reordering  of  our  national  priorities 
and  a  triumph  for  the  people  and  the 
popular  will.  Now,  however,  there  are 
those  who  would  reverse  this  move  to- 
ward a  more  rational  allocation  of  our 
public  funds. 

The  basic  fact  remains  unchanged:  It 
Is  a  gross  distortion  of  our  national  needs 
to  allow  tax  money  to  be  spent  for  this 
unncessary  plane.  It  is  highly  ironic  that 


the  administration  is  withholding  some 
$12  billion  in  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  various  Federal  programs, 
many  of  them  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  and  other  States,  yet 
wants  to  push  ahead  Iq  spending  tax 
money  for  this  unwise  luxury  project,  as 
well  aa  a  $260  million  loan  guarantee  for 
the  Lockheed  Corp.,  with  its  record  of 
mismanagement  and  mammoth  cost 
overrims. 

It  is  very  strange,  indeed,  to  me  that 
this  tremendous  emphasis  is  being  put 
upon  these  aircraft  for  the  benefit  of  a 
limited  number  of  people. 

The  case  for  the  SST  remains  a  weak 
one,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  on  May  14 : 

Well,  nattosuLl  prestige  is  nice,  but  there 
are  better  ways  to  enhance  it.  The  govern- 
ment, for  example,  could  do  more  to  strength- 
en the  dollar,  whose  troubles  have  been  caus- 
ing so  much  foreign  concern  m  recent  days. 

Jobs  are  to  be  desired,  too,  but  there  must 
be  more  useful  ways  to  provide  them  than 
through  revival  of  a  project  whose  economic 
viability — at  the  moment,  at  least — stlU  ap- 
pears highly  questionable. 

The  airlines  hardly  seem  ready  to  take  on 
an  entirely  new  generation  of  aircraft  right 
now.  After  financing  development  of  an  SST, 
would  the  government  then  feel  obligated  to 
finance  purchase  of  the  planes  by  the 
troubled  airlines? 

Mr.  President,  the  case  against  the 
SST,  on  both  economic  Euid  environ- 
mental grounds,  is  a  compelling  one.  Last 
September  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  the 
results  of  a  survey  taken  by  my  staff  of 
the  views  of  16  of  the  Nation's  leading 
economists.  As  is  well  known,  they  were 
almost  unanimous  In  their  belief  that 
proceeding  with  the  SST  would  be  im- 
wise  and  not  justified  on  economic 
grounds.  Subsequently,  this  survey  has 
been  updated  and  in  most  cases  the  econ- 
omists have  strengthened  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST. 

The  SST  proponents  claim  that  our 
balance  of  pajonents  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  we  do  not  proceed  with  the 
SST.  This  claim  has  been  effectively  and 
convincingly  refuted  by  the  economists. 
Walter  W.  Heller,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  said,  "Much  of  the  bal- 
ance-of- payments  reasoning  on  behalf 
of  the  SST  is  specious,"  a  view  consistent 
with  that  of  other  leading  economists. 

As  Professor  Heller  said: 

Seen  In  proper  perspective,  our  balance- 
of-trade  interest  is  best  served  by  devoting 
our  resources  to  their  most  efficient  uses, 
not  to  undertakings  that  require  a  ♦l.S  bU- 
lion  subsidy  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Or,  as  Arthur  W.  Okun,  another  former 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  stated: 

Even  If  Congress  made  the  Judgment 
(which  1  do  not)  that  a  long-term  stimulus 
to  exports  was  desirable,  it  co\ild  find  far 
more  efficient  incentives  than  the  funding 
of  the  SST. 

I  must  add  that  If  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  really  a  primary  concern,  then 
the  amendment  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  reduce  the 
number  of  troops  In  Eiirope  offers  a  much 
more  direct  and  rational  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Those   favoring    the   SST   also   rely 


heavily  on  the  "Jobs '  argimient.  Econ- 
omist Milton  Friedman  is  one  of  the 
many  who  have  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  this  argxmient: 

The  funds  spent  on  the  SS'f  will  have  to 
come  from  somewhere.  Extra  em.pioyment 
on  the  SST  wlU  be  offset  by  smaller  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Our  objective  should 
not  be  Jobs  but  productive  Jobs  and  that 
objective  Is  best  achieved  by  the  test  of  the 
market  not  by  the  Government  subsidiza- 
tion of  leaf-raklng  Jobs — and  if  the  SST  la 
not  commercially  viable  then  Jobs  in  pro- 
ducing it  are  the  economic  equivalent  of 
leaf -raking. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  there  are  count- 
less ways  in  which  sua  equivalent  amoimt 
of  public  money  could  be  spent  which 
would  not  only  provide  Jobs  but  would 
serve  the  broad  public  interest.  Many  of 
our  largest  cities  are  m  desperate  shape ; 
our  smaller  cities  smd  rural  communities 
are  not  getting  Federal  assistance  needed 
to  enable  them  to  develop  properly.  How 
can  we  even  contemplate  subsidizing  this 
exotic  luxury  when  we  have  so  many 
unmet  needs? 

As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out, 
the  SST  would  serve  a  tiny  percentage  of 
the  population.  Such  problems  as  urban 
transportation  and  ground  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  airports  are  much  more 
urgent  and  an  appropriate  subject  for 
our  technologists. 

It  Is  very  obvious  that  the  average 
American  family  does  not  need  the  SST. 
The  average  family  could  benefit  from 
better  transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, but  a  plane  that  will  get  them  to 
Elurope  3  hours  quicker — for  a  higher 
fare — ^Is  totally  irrelevant.  It  should  also 
be  recalled  that  existing  planes  will  carry 
considerably  larger  passenger  loads  than 
would  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  many  times  before:  Spending  our 
tax  money  on  the  SST  represents  one  of 
the  clearest  examples  of  misplaced  prior- 
ities ever  to  confront  us. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  SST  have 
been  accused  of  standing  In  the  way  of 
technology.  Instead,  we  are  demanding 
that  technology  be  applied  so  as  to  do 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled,  "Boeing 
undercuts  SST"  from  the  Washington 
DaUy  News  of  May  14,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
£is  follows; 

BociMG  Dndebcitts  SST 
(By  Dan  Tbomasson) 

The  Boeing  Co.  may  have  scuttled  its  own 
supersonic  transport  project  despite  a  vote 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
give  the  controversial  aircraft  a  new  lease 
on  life. 

As  the  committee  yesterday  was  following 
ihe  House's  lead  by  converting  $85.3  million 
in  SST  termination  funds  into  continued 
development  money,  Boeing  officials  seemed 
to  hamper  chances  for  full  Senate  approval 
of  the  action  by  upplng  the  price  tag  on  two 
prototypes. 

Boeing  Board  Chairman  William  Allen  said 
it  would  cost  at  least  WOO  mUUon — and  may- 
be II  blUlon— to  resurrect  the  $1300  mUe-an- 
houT  plane  killed  by  Congress  last  March. 
Using  Mr.  Allen's  top  flgxire  the  cost  to  the 
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government  for  the  two  test  plans  wovild  be 
$2.3  bUllon  Inatead  of  the  original  $14  bU- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Allen's  statement  that  a  new,  higher 
priced  contract  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
couldn't  have  come  at  a  more  disadvantage- 
ous time  for  SST  forces  In  Congress. 

It  xindercut  arguments  by  SST  propellents 
that  It  would  cost  nearly  as  much  tq  ter- 
minate the  contract  as  It  would  to  continue 
It.  And  the  statement  left  the  impresslori  that 
Boeing  wasn't  overly  Interested  In  re«vlng 
the  project. 

This  impression  was  reinforced  by  I  con- 
gressional sources  who  reported  the  0«^eral 
Electric  Co..  the  SST's  engine  bulldeij  and 
the  project's  major  sub-contractor,  als|>  ap- 
peared cool  to  the  efforts  to  save  It. 

Appropriations  Committee  Chalrmai|  Al- 
len Ellender,  D-La.,  a  former  SST  bkcker 
now  says  he  may  have  to  vote  agal4st  It 
because  of  the  extra  cost.  | 

•I  don't  think  Boeing  would  cry  ab<iut  It 
If  we  let  It  die." 

Sen.  Ellender  also  said  he  doubts  the  full 
Senate  will  back  up  the  committee's  acilon. 

"I  think  the  SST  Is  still  dead,"  he  s^ld. 

And  Sen  William  Projonlre,  D-Wls.,  Ifeader 
of  the  antl-SST  movement,  said  Allen's  new 
figures  were  a  "clincher"  against  reviving  the 
project.  1 

"It  means  that  In  addition  to  all  the  jother 
arguments  against  the  SST  you  now  h^ve  a 
program  that  will  cost  more  than  wasj  con- 
templated when  the  Congress  in  both  Hbuses 
killed  the  program,"  Sen.  Proxmlre  saldj 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
liave  read  in  the  newspapers  recently 
and  have  seen  pictures  made  of  people 
from  all  over  the  country,  people  who 
formerly  had  been  members  of  previous 
administrations  in  Washington,  whp  are 
attempting  to  obstruct  the  passage  qf  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  think  that  ihese 
matters  are  not  unrelated  to  the  prokram 
that  has  been  brought  forth  In  the  if ouse 
and  resulted  in  the  reversal  of  this  fat- 
ter. It  obviously  has  been  the  rie  ult 
of  an  extremely  well-organized  lobl^ying 
program.  | 

Mr.  President,  that  prompts  tqe  to 
make  a  very  few  comments  about  a|  sub- 
ject that  I  think  is  related.  { 

Mr.  President,  there  was  considey-able 
controversy  following  the  showing  of  the 
CBS  documentary  program,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  on  February  23.  j 

In  all  the  tumult,  however,  no  one  was 
able  to  deny  the  basic  accuracy  ol  this 
program  on  the  Pentagon's  extensive 
public  relations  operations. 

Now  that  the  dust  has  settled  Some- 
what, I  think  It  is  appropriate  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  has  been  honored  with  a  iium- 
ber  of  major  awards.  Including  );hose 
most  coveted  in  television.  : 

Most  recently  "The  Selling  ol!  the 
Pentagon"  won  an  Emmy  award  ifrom 
the  National  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  news  documentary  prograining. 

Earlier  It  was  one  of  the  winners  of  the 
1971  Saturday  Review  Television  Awards 
"for  a  courageous,  terse,  and  revdaling 
expose  of  the  dimensions — not  generally 
known  to  the  public — of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's use  of  Federal  tax  monays  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  its  own  buf^au- 
cratic  interests,  power,  and  privilege 
in  the  Nation's  military-industrial 
complex. 

The  program  also  won  a  special  Pea- 


body  Award  for  "electronic  Journalism 
at  its  finest."  The  prestigious  Peabody 
Awards  are  administered  by  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Additionally,  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Communications  hon- 
ored "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  with 
a  citation  in  these  terms : 

The  documentary  reflecting  the  highest 
standards  of  investigative  Journalism  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  determination  of  the 
news  media  to  exerdse  and  preserve  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  First 
Amendment,  free  of  government  interference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  newspaper  articles  pertain- 
ing to  the  awards  won  by  "The  Selling 
of  the  Penatgon"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

This  program  and  some  of  the  subse- 
quent developments  were  also  the  sub- 
jects of  recent  editorials  in  two  Arkansas 
newspapers,  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  and  the  weekly  Dimias 
Clarion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well, 
along  with  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  1971] 

A    PXABODY    FOR    CBS    AND    "PENTAGON" 

(By  Nancy  L.  Ross) 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System's  controversial  doc- 
umentary on  the  Pentagon's  $30  million  a 
year  program  to  sell  Itself  to  the  American 
people,  will  receive  a  special  Peabody  Award 
when  the  awards  are  officially  announced 
April  21.  It  will  be  cited  for  "electronic  Jour- 
nalism at  Its  finest." 

In  naming  the  documentary,  first  shown 
Feb.  23  of  this  year,  the  prize  committee 
broke  a  31-year  tradition  of  limiting  awards 
to  programs  aired  during  the  previous  year. 
The  Peabody  Awards,  among  television's  most 
prestigious  ones,  are  decided  by  Judges  con- 
nected with  the  TV  industry  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Henry  W.  Orady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Though  panel  members  refused  to  discuss 
the  awtu'd  yesterday  for  the  record,  one  gave 
the  following  reason  for  the  unusual  action: 
"This  collegium  decided  to  get  Into  the  20th 
century  and  not  be  obsolete."  This  was  in- 
terpreted by  some  close  to  the  industry  to 
mean  that  the  award  would  have  lost  much 
of  Its  punch  If  it  had  been  made  a  year  later 
when  the  controversy  had  been  forgotten.  It 
was  also  taken  as  a  sign  of  support  for  CBS 
by  the  industry  in  the  face  of  widespread 
criticism  from  government  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

Paul  A.  Porter  of  the  law  firm  Arnold  and 
Porter  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "We  nominated  The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon'  even  Ijefore  Vice  President  Splro 
T.  Agnew  did."  Agnew  charged  among  other 
things  the  program  was  "a  clever  propaganda 
attempt  to  discredit  the  defense  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

The  Vice  President's  office  declined  com- 
ment yesterday  on  the  selection  of  the 
Peal>ody  winner  as  did  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert 
(D-La.)  The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  castigated  the  pro- 
gram as  a  "vicious  piece  of  propaganda." 

CBS  officials  also  declined  to  comment  on 
the  award.  However  Peter  Davis,  writer  and 
producer  of  the  program,  termed  the  com- 


mittee's action  "courageous  for  going  out  of 
Its  way  to  amend  Its  rules  (to  give  the 
award)  while  we  are  under  attack."  The 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  subpoenaed  all  untelevlsed 
material  related  to  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." CBS  has  thus  far  refused  to  comply 
with  the  subpoena. 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  has  been  the 
subject  of  controversy  on  the  air  and  in  the 
press.  The  original  program  was  broadcast 
twice  by  CBS  and  carried  twice  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  by  WTOP.  The  second  airing  in- 
cluded a  short  period  for  rebuttal  by  the 
Vice  President,  Rep.  Hebert  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  Laird. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  CBS  president,  de- 
fended the  documentary.  Since  then  others, 
Including  The  Washington  Post's  editorial 
page,  have  questioned  some  of  its  editing 
techniques  while  praising  its  contents. 

The  next — though  maybe  not  final — chap- 
ter will  be  written  Sunday,  April  18  when 
CBS  at  10  p.m.  Channel  9  will  present  "Per- 
spective: The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The 
show,  anchored  by  George  Herman,  will  cov- 
er the  same  issues  as  the  original  documen- 
tary but  with  different  dramatis  personnae. 
Discussing  the  role  of  the  Pentagon  In  pub- 
lic information  and  foreign  policy  and  the 
size  of  Its  budget  will  be  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  Chairman  J.  William  Ful- 
bright,  author  of  "The  Pentagon  Propaganda 
Machine,"  and  Harvard  law  professor  and  for- 
mer government  official  Adam  Tarmollnsky. 
Opposing  them  will  be  military  historian  and 
author  Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  and  an 
as  yet  unnamed  fourth  participant. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  May  8, 1971) 
ElIMT  TO  "Seixing" 

Nrw  York. — The  controversial  CBS  docu- 
mentary "Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  won  an 
Emmy  award  Friday  night  for  outstanding 
achievement  In  news  documentary  program- 
ming. 

The  producer  Peter  Davis  accepted  the 
award  at  a  dinner  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel  and  said  "great  pressure  has  been  put 
upon  us  in  television  news  and  particularly 
us  at  CBS  News  and  this  helps  to  ease  that 
pressure." 

The  documentary  has  come  under  attack 
from  Nixon  administration  figures.  The  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  hu 
subpoenaed  material  used  in  putting  the 
documentary  together.  CBS  has  refused  to 
provide  any  material  except  that  which  was 
broadcast  and  the  network  has  defended  the 
program. 

Winners  In  major  entertainment  categories 
will  be  announced  Sunday  night  on  NBC. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  29,  1971] 

Agnew's  Diatribes  Are  Eroding  Contidxnci 

IN  THB  Pkksb 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

WASHINGTON. — The  institutlona  of  repre- 
resentative  self-government  are  fragile  if  only 
because  they  rest  In  the  last  resort  on  public 
confidence  and  trust. 

That  goes  with  special  force  for  the 
media — the  concept  of  a  free  press.  And  the 
question  Inevitably  arises  whether  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  Is  deliberately  out  to  erode  con- 
fidence in  an  Institution  that  has  survived 
since  the  founding  of  the  republic. 

Diiring  his  entire  term.  Mr.  Agnew  has  at- 
tacked the  media.  He  concentrates  on  those 
elements  in  press  and  television  critical  of 
the  administration  to  such  a  degree  that  It 
looks  like  blatant  Intimidation. 

By  the  selectivity  of  his  attacks  on,  for  ex- 
ample, monoply  control,  he  seems  to  be  try- 
ing to  frighten  segments  that  continue  to 
criticize. 

He  is  centering  a  lot  of  his  fire  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  using  the  docu- 
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mentary,  "The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon."  to 
support  his  charge  of  bias  and  slanted  re- 
porting. 

The  documentary,  run  twice  on  the  net- 
work, has  a  powerful  presentation  of  the 
Huge  resources  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  bow  they  are  used  to  convince  miUlons 
of  Americans  that  the  mUltary  Is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  good,  the  Uue  and  the  beautiful. 

The  Pentagon  does  not  confine  Itself  In  its 
propaganda  to  glorifying  military  might  but 
It  Intrudes,  according  to  the  documentary, 
on  foreign  policy  through  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  hard-line,  antl-Conununlst  films, 
many  dating  from  the  cold-war  era. 

Mr.  Agnew  and  F.  Edward  H6bert  (D.,  Ia.)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  successor  to  the  late 
Mendel  Rivers,  found  specific  flaws  In  the 
film.  Mr.  Hebert  said  an  Interview  he  had 
with  an  Army  colonel  was  used  under  false 
pretenses.  Statements  made  by  military  men 
were  taken  out  of  context,  according  to  Mr. 
Agnew. 

The  whole  episode  might  have  been  forgot- 
ten, as  public-Information  men  in  the  Pen- 
tagon hoped  It  would  be,  had  It  not  been  for 
the  Vice  President.  He  chose  a  speech  in  Mas- 
gachusetts  at  the  Middlesex  Club  to  fire  his 
heaviest  broadside. 

Not  only  did  he  attack  CBS's  Pentagon  film 
but  he  went  back  to  two  earlier  documen- 
taries, "Project  Nassau"  and  "Hunger  in 
America." 

Of  the  latter  he  said  CBS  had  represented  a 
baby  as  dying  from  malnuultlon  when  that 
was  untrue. 

On  "Project  Nassau"  he  renewed  his  charge 
that  CBS  had  paid  to  bring  off  vsrithout  suc- 
cess, a  rebellion  in  Haiti  and  then  film  It 
Richard  S.  Salant,  the  president  of  the  CBS 
news  denied  these  charges  in  a  statement 
foUowlng  the  second  showing  of  the  Pentagon 
documentary. 

senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.,  Mass.) ,  who 
flew  with  Mr.  Agnew  to  Massachusetts  for 
his  appearance  there,  was  appalled  when 
he  was  shown  the  text  of  the  Middlesex 
speech.  He  had  hoped  the  Vice  President 
would  discuss  national  Issues  such  as  trans- 
portation and  unemployment,  both  vital  In 
New  England.  Instead,  an  audience  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  heard  him  slug  CBS  and  other 
media   elements. 

An  Incident  occurred  that  night  revealing 
perhaps  of  the  kind  of  partisanship  Mr.  Ag- 
new stirs.  As  he  was  speaking,  a  bearded 
hlpple-type.  a  reporter  it  later  turned  out 
for  an  underground  paper,  stood  up.  From 
all  over  the  hall  came  angry  cries  of  "Kill 
him,"  "Lynch  him."  "Drag  him  out."  The 
Secret  Service  closed  In  and  what  he  had 
Intended  was  never  known. 

In  the  congressional  campaign  last  fall 
Mr.  Agnew  won  the  favor  of  conservative 
Eepublicans  who  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Nixon  nomination  in  1968.  They  are  his  con- 
stituency and,  If  the  President  contemplates 
dumping  Mr.  Agnew  in  1972,  he  can  count 
on  their  opposition  to  any  such  move.  This 
may  be  the  explanation  of  his  continual 
rousing  of  old  animosities  toward  the  media. 

But  Mr.  Agnew's  personal  fortunes  are,  for 
the  long  pull,  unimportant  when  measured 
against  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
institutions  that  sustain  a  free  society.  Like 
all  human  institutions  the  media  is  a  long 
way  from  perfection.  It  Is  often  over -com- 
petitive, so  bent  on  the  Immediate  sensa- 
tions—the day's  headline — that  the  under- 
lying cause  and  effect  are  lost  to  view. 

A  press  still  relatively  free  Is  one  of  the 
few  checks  on  the  excesses  of  government 
and  the  bigness  of  big  Industry  and  big 
labor.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  while 
It  may  have  erred  In  stressing  the  propaganda 
sspect,  Uluminates  what  a  »75  bUllon  de- 
fense budget  means  In  power  and  priority. 

In  his  book  "To  Kill  a  Messenger,"  Wil- 


liam Small,  the  Washington  news  director 
for  CBS,  puts  it  aptly.  It  Is  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  real  world  and  the  fantasy  world 
of  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left: 
They  both  want  to  kill  the  messenger  who 
tries  to  teU  It  like  it  is. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  29.  1971) 

CBS  News  Chief  Sees  Peril  for  Journalism 

(By  Percy  Shain) 

"The  SelUng  of  the  Pentagon"  documen- 
tary has  resulted  in  a  crisis  that  threatens 
the  survival  of  free  broadcast  Joxirnallsm, 
Richard  S.  Salant,  president  of  CBS  News, 
said  in  an  address  yesterday  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Public  Communication. 

Salant,  honored  by  the  school  for  the  bit- 
ing expose  of  Pentagon  propaganda  spending, 
warned  that  government  intrusion  would 
sound  the  death  knell  of  honest  reporting  on 
the  airwaves  smd  demanded  an  end  to  the 
"shackling  effects"  of  licensing. 

"Three  decades  of  Increasing  Intrusion 
into  the  delicate  areas  of  news  editing,  news 
treatment  and  news  Judgments,  no  matter 
how  nobly  proposed  or  Intended,"  he  said, 
"have  brought  us  today  to  a  point  of  no  re- 
turn where  the  issue  is  nothing  less  than 
whether  free  broadcast  Journalism  can  exist. 

"And  If  free  broadcast  Journalism  cannot 
exist,  how  secure  can  print  Journalism  be? 
Can  only  our  end  of  the  rowboat  sink? 

"For  Journalism,  like  a  nation,  cannot  ex- 
ist half  free  and  half  slave.  Unless  the  Issues 
which  now  confront  us  are  resolved  In  favor 
of  freedom,  honest,  independent,  credible 
broadcast  Journalism — and  If  It  Is  not  honest, 
Independent  and  credible,  it  isn't  Journalism 
at  all — honest  Journalism  is  at  an  end." 

Defending  his  network's  refusal  to  turn 
over  to  a  Congressional  committee  material 
that  was  not  used  on  the  Pentagon  telecast, 
he  said : 

"When  you  cut  through  all  the  words,  it 
comes  down  to  one  stark  fact — the  govern- 
ment, through  a  legislative  committee  pro- 
poses to  sit  In  Judgment  on  our  editing  tind 
our  accuracy.  It  proposes  to  decide  whether 
we  have  met  its  notions  of  proper  Journal- 
ism. 

"If  the  subcommittee  goes  forward  with 
this,  and  the  full  Commerce  Committee,  and 
then  the  full  House  of  Representatives,  and 
then  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
hold it,  broadcast  Joxirnalism  Is  substantially 
excluded  from  the  First  Amendment  alto- 
gether. 

"We  become  not  Just  second  class  citizens, 
but  aliens. 

"This  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  How 
we  got  to  this  point  is  a  story  of  self-delu- 
sion that  we  could  live  with  the  step  by  step 
encroachments,  that  each  encroachment, 
that  encroachment  would  be  the  last,  that 
somehow  we  could  muddle  through  and  the 
issue  need  never  be  drawn.  We  were  wrong." 

He  said  he  could  not  foretell  what  would 
happen  in  the  courts  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
tempt citation  by  the  House. 

"But  even  that,"  he  went  on,  "however  Im- 
portant, Is  short  term.  The  subpoena  Is  but 
a  symptom.  What  will  remain  is  to  reconcile 
what  Is  now  the  irreconcilable — to  find  some 
sensible  and  practical  way  to  accommodate 
the  irresistible  force  and  the  immovable  ob- 
ject. 

"TTie  irresistible  force  is  the  First  Amend- 
ment— a  free  press,  the  people's  right  to 
know.  The  immovable  object  Is  licensing." 

In  a  surprisingly  mild  speech,  Salant 
avoided  heaping  calumny  on  his  detractors. 
Rather,  he  called  them,  "fine  men,  benefi- 
cently motivated,  seeking  to  achieve  what  we 
all  want  to  achieve — excellence  in  reporting 
and  editing,  truth,  accuracy,  falmeee,  bal- 
ance, and  an  informed  public  essential  to  a 
viable  democracy." 

Only  once  did  Salant  indulge  In  personali- 
ties and  that  was  during  the  question  period 


when  he  said,  In  answer  to  a  query  about 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew's  Intentions:  "I 
am  the  least  qualified  man  In  America  to  tell 
what  goes  on  in  the  vice  president's  mind.  I 
don't  understand  It." 

BefcM-e  his  address,  Salant  received  a  scroll 
that  praised  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  in 
these  terms: 

"The  documentary  reflecting  the  highest 
standards  of  investigative  Journalism  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  determination  of  the 
news  media  to  exercise  and  preserve  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  First 
Amendment,  free  of  government  interfer- 
ence." 

Dr.  John  R.  Sllber,  new  president  of  BU,  in 
his  first  appearance  before  a  packed  Journal- 
ism division  audience,  solidly  supported  Sal- 
ant In  his  fight  against  Congress,  declaring : 
"It  Is  a  frightful  event  in  our  national  life 
that  this  broadcast  should  have  so  concerned 
Congress  that  It  had  to  resort  to  a  subpoena 
to  Inquire  into  something  that  CBS  did  not 
do. 

"Where  is  the  crime  here?  What  Is  Congress 
afraid  of?  What  is  the  Pentagon  afraid  of?" 
SUber  said. 

The  plaque  was  presented  to  Salant  by 
Gerhart  D.  Wlebe,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Communications,  who  was  Introduced  by 
Dr.  David  White,  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Journalism. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Apr.  24,  1971] 
CBS  Apparently  Has  a  Hit 

Despite  all  the  huffing  and  puffing  by  gov- 
ernment officials,  it  appears  that  the  CBS 
documentary  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
Is  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  that  it  will 
review  some  of  the  Improper  public  relations 
programs  that  were  exposed  In  the  docu- 
mentary. Such  things  as  (1)  demonstrations 
of  ways  to  kill  In  hand-to-hand  combat  for 
audiences  of  children,  (2)  Information  films 
that  depict  American  foreign  policies  of  a 
decade  ago,  and  (3)  talks  to  local  civic  groups 
by  officers  who  are  not  familiar  with  current 
national  policies. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  waste  of  their 
money — millions  of  dollars  In  taxes — to  con- 
vince us  to  let  them  spend  mlUlons  more.  If 
the  Pentagon  Is  truly  Interested  In  doing 
right,  It  will  also  review  programs  In  which 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  ammunition 
is  wasted  to  show  visitors  In  the  bleachers  a 
lot  of  explosions  and  in  which  defense  con- 
tractors are  allowed  to  drive  tanks  and  fire 
big  weapons. 

The  Pentagon's  vast  expenditures  of  money 
for  such  things  Is  Just  one  symptom  of  a 
disease  that  appears  to  be  growing  In  Wash- 
ington. Agencies  that  should  be  concentrat- 
ing on  doing  their  Job  Instead  spend  a  large 
percentage  of  their  energy  lobbying.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  is  necessary  for  survival,  we 
suppose.  But  It  gets  out  of  proportion  when 
the  aim  Is  expansion  of  power  rather  than 
maintenance  of  quality. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  a  good  example.  For  most  of 
that  agency's  history  of  dlstingulst^  service. 
Hoover  has  used  his  skills  as  a  lAbyist  for 
keeping  high  quality  agents  and  well- 
financed  programs.  Hoover  used  to  resist  at- 
tempts by  Congressmen  to  expand  his  agency 
Into  areas  that  should  be  handled  by  state 
and  local  police.  But  now  the  FBI  seems  to 
have  caught  the  bug.  accepting  the  addition 
of  1.000  agente  and  702  supporting  personnel 
for  dealing  with  aircraft  hijackings  and  cam- 
pus disorders. 

As  for  all  the  huffing  and  puffing  about  the 
documentary,  mainly  by  the  vice  president 
and  Congressman  Hubert,  we  don't  take  It 
very  seriously.  It's  the  press'  duty  to  make 
oversensitive  politicians  holler.  The  time  for 
the  {)ubllc  to  be  worried  Is  when  ptriltlclana 
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and  reporters  get  friendly.  We  don't  be  iere 
they  would  dare  use  PCC  licensing  powep  to 
censor  a  networlc. 

Tbe  main  danger  Is  that  television  nfews- 
men  will   be   intimidated,   and   CBS  dcisn 
show  too  many  signs  of  that  so  far.  Its 
60  Minutes  show  documented  the  mllllo 
dollars  the  government  is  spending  to 
Bidize  the  tobacco  Industry  while  the  h«ilth 
department    warns    about    the    danger  i 
smolcing.  And  it  is  resisting,  with  the 
port  of  most  of  the  other  Journalists  in 
nation,  the  subpoena  of  the  House 
Subcommittee,  which  has  demanded 
produce  its  notes,  recordings  and  film 
duced  by  CBS  In  preparing  the  "Sellli^ 
the  Pentagon." 
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Giants  awd  Ants 

Comparing  the  CBS  television  netwoilt  to 
a  weekly  newspaper  like  the  Clarion  Is  (nal- 
ogy  between  the  giant  and  the  ant. 

When  CBS  speaks,  it  is  with  a  giant  roar 
heard  around  the  country,  while  a  country 
weekly  Is  more  like  an  ant  with  an  annoy- 
ing sting. 

But  the  ants  among  us  are  concerned  with 
what  the  government  Is  attempting  to  do  to 
the  giant.  CBS  dared  to  make  a  documentary, 
entitled  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"!  and 
the  Pentagon  and  government  offlclals  didn't 
like  It  a  bit.  Congress  has  gotten  Intcj  the 
act  with  a  move  dangerous  to  freedom  or  the 
press. 

The  House  Commerce  subcommltteej  has 
attempted  to  subpoena  research  matjerlal 
gathered  for  use  In  the  CBS  documentary  to 
determine  whether  the  network  was  fair  In 
the  way  It  edited  material.  "Fairness  nilght 
be  strictly  a  matter  of  opinion  and  cfltlcs 
of  the  documentary  are  not  likely  to  sed  any 
of  It  as  "fair."  ! 

If  the  House  committee  can  snjbpoena 
notes  of  a  giant  successfully,  this  prec 
could  be  used  to  crush  all  the  ants  li 
country — subpoenaing  notes  of  any  size  : 
paper  that  published  material  controv* 
In  nature. 

The  First  Amendment  specifically 
antees  freedom  of  the  preae.  and  the 
Committee's  effort  to  acquire  CBS  research 
and  editorial  material  In  Its  flies  Is  a^an- 
gerous  precedent  if  allowed  to  stand,  with- 
out being  able  to  protect  its  sources  of  In- 
formation, any  media  can  lose  thenj— be 
that  media  giant  or  ant-slze. 


(From  the  Boston  Olobel 
A  FREE  Press  Means  a  Free  TV 

Every  last  American — and  not  merely  Cioee 
who  own  or  have  access  to  a  TV  aet — his  or 
should  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  \^ords 
spoken  yesterday  by  Richard  S.  Salant,  pres- 
ident of  CBS  News.  In  receiving  a  citation 
from  the  Boston  University  School  of  Ptibllc 
Communication  for  the  TV  broadcast.  ''The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

For  very  directly  at  issue  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press — and  by  "press"  we  mean  not 
only  televised  news  and  documentarle«i  but 
the  printed  media  as  well.  It  Is  about  time 
to  bring  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  the  prees  up-to-date  and  apply 
It  to  television,  licensed  though  It  is^  For 
otherwise,  the  freedom  of  the  press  itaelf 
win  fall  by  the  wayside. 

This  most  basic  Issue  Is  what  is  Involved 
In  the  controversy  between  CBS  New^  and 
the  Hoxise  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee's  Special  Subcommittee  04  In- 
vestigations. < 

The  sT.ibcommlttee  has  subpoenaed!  not 
only  the  televised  film,  which  had  clrawn 
criticism  from  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
others,  but  also  all  "onttakes"  and  ether 
raw  materials  used  In  preparing  the  bf«ad- 
cast  but  not  actually  broadcast.  The  1  pur- 
pose transparently  is  to  lay  a  basis  for  a 
claim  that  the  documentary  was  utifalr. 
CBS   has   respectfully   declined   to   tv  ml* 


any  other  tnaterlal  than  what  was  broad- 
cast. 

We  think  the  position  of  CBS  Is  eternally 
the  right  one.  Nor  does  It  matter  whether 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  or  was 
not  a  fair  presentation  of  the  defense  es- 
tablishment's attempts  to  propagandize  It- 
self and  the  war.  We  happen  to  think  It  was, 
but  we  would  take  the  same  position  on  this 
vital  constitutional  issue  even  if  we  agreed 
with  the  crltlclsnis  made  of  the  program 
by  Rep.  F.  Edward  H6bert  (D-La.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

For  the  question  Is  not  whether  the  docu- 
mentary was  fair,  but  whether  govern- 
ment can  lay  Its  heavy,  censoring  hand 
on  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  such 
a  program,  fair  or  unfair. 

Like  other  newspapers.  The  Globe  must 
use  its  best  editorial  judgment  in  present- 
ing to  readers  In  print  about  one-flltleth 
of  all  the  material  that  comes  In  each  day 
from  Its  reporters,  news  services  and  other 
sources.  Sometimes  it  may  make  mistakes. 
But  freedom  of  the  press  includes  the  free- 
dom to  make  those  mistakes,  and  as  long 
as  the  press  Is  truly  free  and  competitive, 
there  is  a  built-in  assurance  that  mistakes 
will  be  corrected. 

How  different  It  would  be  If  the  govern- 
ment could  oversee  and  control  every  detail 
of  the  preparation  of  the  news  I 

The  position  of  broadcast  Journalism 
ought  to  be  precisely  that  of  printed  Jour- 
nalism. If  the  House  subcommittee  goes  for- 
ward with  its  nefarious  campaign  and  Is 
backed  by  Congress  and  the  courts,  then, 
AS  Mr.  Salant  says,  "broadcast  journalism 
is  excluded  from  the  First  Amendment  al- 
together." And  the  loser  is  all  of  the  people. 

The  fact  Is  that  because  of  the  threat 
from  government  licensing,  broadcast  jour- 
nalism is  not  as  good  as  it  could  be  and 
should  be.  There  should  have  been  many 
more  docimientarles  like  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  They  have  been  all  too  rare  sim- 
ply because,  as  Mr.  Salant  so  frankly  put  it. 
there  are  those  In  the  industry  who  have 
said,  "Let's  skip  this  one,  let's  not  make 
waves,  let's  stay  out  of  trouble." 

Mr.  Salant  calls  for  "a  new  Bill  of  Rights 
for  broadcasting."  and  he  is  right.  It  must 
be  supported  by  the  printed  press,  whose 
own  freedom  is  being  similarly  threatened 
by  government  encroachment.  And  It  should 
be  supported  by  all  of  the  public,  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  because  the  public's  very 
right  to  know  is  crucially  Involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  saying  with  regard  to  the 
SST,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  troops 
dealt  with  in  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
that  these  matters  will  be  voted  on,  on 
Wednesday. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  under 
the  controlled  time  I  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  ^>eak  on  both  of  these 
matters. 

To  me  they  both  represent  an  eCfort 
by  Congress  and  a  most  commendable 
effort  to  rearrange  the  emphasis  we  give 
in  this  country  to  these  various  projects; 
that  is.  the  comparison  between  the  SST 
and  also  the  maintenance  of  troops  in 
Europe  with  the  needs  of  the  country  at 
home  in  our  respective  States. 

It  strikes  me  that  both  of  these  ef- 
forts are  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
Senate  and  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  support  both 
the  move  to  eliminate  the  SST  and  to 
bring  home  from  Germany  the  numbjr 
of  troops  provided  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

This  morning  in  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasiUT  testified.  It  was  quite  dear 
from  his  testimony  and  the  exchanges 


between  him  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  our  coimtry  is  in  a  most 
serious  financial  situation.  Much  of  this 
has  been  printed  in  the  press,  but  I  j 
repeat  there  are  approximately  $50  bil-  a 
lion  of  short-term  dollar  demands  up<Hi  i 
our  Treasury.  As  someone  remarked,  the  1 
analogy  is  not  too  appropriate,  but  that 
any  bank  with  such  a  situation,  such  a 
condition,  would  be  declared  bankrupt, 
I  do  not  say  that  our  country  is  bank- 
rupt; I  say  it  is  in  a  very  serious  con- 
dition. 

The  SST,  on  economic  grounds  alone, 
should  be  rejected;  and  also  150,000  of 
the  troops  in  Europe,  as  provided  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  should  be  brought 
home.  These  are  preliminary  steps,  next 
to  stopping  the  war  in  Vietnam,  whlcb 
are  very  Important  in  the  process  of 
reordering  our  priorities  and  reempha- 
sizing  those  things  which  are  most  Im- 
portant for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  hearing  this  morning  was  most 
interesting  and  I  commend  it  to  Sena- 
tors as  illustrating  the  seriousness  of  oui 
economic  situation  and  the  necessity  for 
our  doing  something. 

I  again  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  who 
has  such  good  Judgment  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  on  his  statement  with  regard 
to  the  SST. 

The  Eunounts  in  each  of  these  cases, 
compared  to  our  overall  budget,  do  not 
seem  so  enormous  or  out  of  line,  but 
when  one  adds  them  all  up,  all  the  in- 
dividual projects  of  this  kind,  they  come 
to  enormous  sums.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  our  troops  In  Germany.  If  we 
had  that  alone  and  they  constituted  the 
only  troops  we  had  beyond  our  borders 
it  would  not  be  so  serious,  but  it  is  the 
largest  single  concentration  of  troops 
outside  of  Vietnam,  and  it  is  only  tji)i(^ 
of  a  great  many  bases.  We  have  384 
major  military  bases  abroad.  It  is  higb 
time  that  we  began  to  draw  some  of  them 
back  to  our  own  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  last  Wednesday's  vote  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide  $85.3 
million  for  the  continued  development  of 
the  civil  supersonic  transport  prototype 
program  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  concurrence  on  Thursday 
gives  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  re- 
consider the  unfortunate  and  unwise 
decision  made  last  March  to  terminate 
this  Important  program. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  today,  and 
the  issue  which  the  Members  of  this  bony 
will  vote  upon  on  Wednesday,  is  whether 
this  country  will  say  quit;  whether  the 
Congress  will  walk  away  from  the  tre- 
mendous Investment  of  human  and  mon- 
etary resources  that  has  been  made  in 
this  program  over  the  past  decade. 

Last  week's  action  in  the  House  on 
the  second  supplementaJ  appropriations 
bill  puts  at  issue  once  again  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  this  Nation 
faces  in  the  decade  of  the  laTO's.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Congress  as  an 
institution  has  the  capacity  to  make  ra- 
tional decisions — based  on  facts  and  not 
emotion — on  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  advancing  the  frontier 
of  science  and  the  development  of  new 
technology. 


Unfortunately,  the  level  of  debate  on 
this  general  question,  and,  specifically, 
as  it  has  been  raised  in  connection  with 
the  civil  supersonic  transport  prototype 
program,  has  not  been  very  distinguished. 
The  temptation  to  indulge  in  simplistic 
answers,  to  use  scare  techniques,  to  ig- 
nore the  facts,  and  to  distort  the  record 
has  been  too  great  for  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  resist. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  too 
important  to  the  Nation  to  permit  it 
to  end  without  jM-oviding  an  opportunity 
for  the  administration  and  the  con- 
tractors to  review  the  situation  in  depth 
and  to  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
definitive  statement  of  the  alternatives, 
their  costs  and  their  benefits.  Approval 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation to  provide  $85.3  million 
will  buy  the  necessary  time. 

It  is  clear  that  the  failure  to  fund  the 
program  in  March  will  result  in  some 
increase  in  the  overall  cost  of  the  two 
prototypes.  The  termination  process 
once  started  is  difficult  to  reverse.  What 
these  costs  will  be  is  not  known,  but  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  be  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  terminating  the  pro- 
gram and  forfeiting  the  jobs  and  the 
technology  which  are  at  stake. 

Many  things  have  happened  since  this 
matter  was  last  before  the  Senate.  In 
my  view,  these  changed  circumstances 
justify  reconsideration  of  the  program. 
Unemployment  has  continued  to  in- 
crease and  now  stands  at  6.1  percent. 
The  aerospace  industry  is  experiencing 
levels  of  unemployment  far  in  excess 
of  this. 

The  number  of  poor  people  in  this 
country  increased  by  1.2  mllUon  in  1970 
after  a  constant  10-year  decline.  Many 
of  the  newly  poor  were  once  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  aerosiJace  industry. 

The  British  and  French  are  continu- 
ing with  the  Concorde  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  Concorde  will  be  successful.  On  May 
7,  in  a  demonstration  of  national  con- 
fidence, the  President  of  France  took  a 
flight  in  the  Concorde. 

The  environmental  issues  have  been 
laid  to  rest.  All  people  knowledgeable 
about  the  program  are  in  agreement 
that  an  environmentally  sound  Amer- 
ican supersonic  transport  can  be  built. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  reconsider  this  matter;  to 
vote  in  favor  of  continuing  with  the 

prototype  program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun.  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5.  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


AMKNDMKKT  SO.   93 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
piy  amendment  No.  93  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  12,  strike  out  "»100,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$167,428,359". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  find  a  way  to  get  together 
with  the  committee.  However,  in  order 
to  preserve  our  right  and  to  be  able  to 
get  a  vote,  I  imderstand  we  have  to  act 
on  it  today  unless  it  can  be  done  by  voice 
vote.  Therefore,  I  intend,  as  soon  as  we 
have  enough  Senators  in  the  Chamt)er. 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  the  few  minutes  I  have. 
First,  I  wish  to  thank  the  ccanmittee  for 
two  things  they  have  done,  which  are 
most  laudable. 

Second,  they  made  provision  to  help  us 
greatly  in  the  cities  by  providing  $25 
million  for  section  236  housing  and  $25 
million  for  section  235  housing.  There 
is  a  backlog  of  almost  $300  mlUion  in  the 
very  important  section  236  program  and 
of  $85  in  the  section  235  program.  I 
think  this  action  by  the  committee  will 
be  extremely  helpful  and  I  appreciate 
this  action  and  hope  it  will  be  sustained 
in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, sent  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  which  was  circu- 
lated by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  myself,  and  which  was  signed 
by  22  Senators,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  Apr.  29,  1971. 
Senator  John  Pastore, 

Chairman,   Independent   Offices   Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  i^>proving  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970, 
Congress  increased  the  authorizations  for  the 
Section  236  housing  program  by  $25  million 
and  for  the  Section  236  housing  program  by 
$25  mllUon. 

No  request  to  have  these  funds  appropri- 
ated has  been  made. 

The  National  Association  of  Hotislng  and 
Redevelopment  offlclals  estimates  that  the 
backlog  of  unfunded  235  applications  Is  about 
100,000;  of  236  appUcatlons,  about  260,000.  It 
also  should  be  noted  that  with  the  decision 
to  phase  out  the  Section  202  elderly  housing 
program  puts  an  extra  demand  on  238  funds. 

Clearly  appropriation  and  release  of  the 
unused  authorization  would  not  put  much 
of  a  dent  In  that  backlog,  but  at  least  Con- 
gress would  be  Uvlng  up  to  Its  commitment 
and  would  be  providing  funds  to  keep  the 
programs  going  during  the  beginning  of  the 
current  construction  season. 

Despite  some  difficulties  with  the  pro- 
grams. It  Is  generally  recognized  that  they 
have  provided  flexible  means  of  supplying 
low-  and  moderate -income  housing.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  In  the  paJrt  two  years 
Section  236  funds  have  helped  finance  360,- 
000  rental  unlM;  Section  235  funds,  160,000 
bouses. 

UnhappUy,  even  with  decreaaee  In  Interest 
rates,  too  many  American  families  remain 


unable  to  buy  or  to  rent  adequate  bouBlng, 
and  this  number  will  increase  If  the  raoent 
upturn  In  interest  rates  is  the  start  of  a  new 
trend. 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  increase  In  fed- 
eral housing  funds  would  feed  Inflation.  In 
view  at  an  unemployment  rate  of  lOJ  per 
cent  In  the  construction  industry,  the  fact 
that  the  industry  In  general  U  operating  at 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  capacity,  and  the 
Administration's  wage  and  price  guidelines 
for  the  construction  Industry,  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50  mi;ilon  In  housing  fu-ds  would 
add  no  inflationary  pressure  on  the  economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  determined  at  Its  recent  hearings 
that  the  manpower  and  resources  needed  for 
an  mcrease  In  construction  has  been  avail- 
able since  July  1,  further  indication  that  the 
economy  can  expand  in  this  area. 

PlnaUy,  the  expenditure  limit  approved  by 
Congress  does  not  preclude  the  addition  ot 
housing  funds.  The  fact  Is  that  the  q>endlng- 
llmlt  law  provides  that  the  limit  shall  be 
increased  by  the  amount  Congress  Increases 
any  budget  request. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  approve  a  total  of  $60 
mllUon  for  the  Section  235  and  Section  236 
programs  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bin. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

OCCTTPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  BArETT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  beginning 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  legislation  which  we  passed  last 
year.  Their  action  in  appropriating  $1,- 
400,000  for  this  purpose  will  enable  us 
to  implement  the  law  that  much  sooner. 

UN  ITEM   NATIONS  EXTENSION 

Mr.  President,  another  situation  to 
which  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  is  rather  a  disappoint- 
ing one  and  that  relates  to  a  $20-million 
appropriation  for  an  extension  of  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  New 
York,  which  so  far  has  been  denied.  I 
think  this  Is  a  very  serious  matter  be- 
cause I  am  advised  very  reliably  that  the 
installations  of  the  United  Nations  which 
need  to  be  housed  will  unquestionably 
be  moved  to  Europe,  probably  Geneva. 
Assuming  they  do,  it  will  deprive  the 
United  States  of  some  2,400  jobs,  which 
generate  estimated  expenditures  of  about 
$13  million.  We  have  already  lost  1,000 
UJ*.  Jobs  to  Europe  and  this  would  ac- 
celerate the  trend. 

It  will  also  deprive  us  of  $80  million  in 
construction  contracts,  although  we  are 
only  directly  contributing  $20  million. 

I  understand  it  also  involves  the  loss 
of  about  $JH)  million  in  procurement  by 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
vrtll  be  located  abroad,  rather  than  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  President.  1  think  this  is  most  dis- 
tressing and  regretful  especially  since  the 
appropriation  requested  would  be  only 
one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  U2J. 
extension. 

If  we  have  the  United  Nations  in  this 
country  we  should  have  them  here  with 
a  full  heart  and  be  ready  to  respond  to 
whatever  the  dynamics  expansion  on  ac- 
count of  progress  requires.  If  we  do  nok 
want  them  in  this  country  we  sho 
Invite  them  to  leave.  I  do  not  honesuy 
think  Americans  want  any  such  thing. 
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So  this  action  in  not  allowing  bn;; 
money  for  expansion  is  regrettable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  the  other  body  alsol  al- 
lowed nothing.  I  think  this  sentlnlent 
originated  in  the  other  body,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  see  it  carry  over  to  this  body. 
I  rise  to  protest  what  is  a  serious  sit- 
uation in  that  regard  because  I  do  not 
think  It  helps  the  UJ*.  situation  in  this 
coimtry  by  such  an  occurrence  at  |;his 
stage. 

LAW    CNrORCBKENT    EDUCATION    PKOCRAl 

The  other  matter  about  which  1 1  am 
considerably  troubled  is  a  matter  we  jlis- 
cussed  at  the  time  of  the  last  supple- 
mental which  comes  under  the  heG.4ing 
of  "Judiciary  Committee."  It  is  the  pro- 
gram to  assist  law  enforcement  by  the 
education  of  our  police  and  similar  law 
enforcement  forces.  We  have  talked 
about  the  urgent  need  for  $10  million  for 
that  particular  program.  I  hope  very 
much — because  I  think  this  can  be  djone 
within  the  context  of  the  work  of  Ithe 
Committee  on  Appropriations — thati  we 
may  be  able  to  Induce  the  administra- 
tion to  actually  earmark  an  additional 
$10  million  for  this  type  of  educatio^  of 
law  enforcement  officials  within  the  can- 
text  of  the  law  enforcement  fissistance 
act  itself.  I  think  this  is  extremely  de- 
sirable and  I  hope  very  much  it  cai^  be 
accompUshed. 

It  would  be  important  if  the  Seniitor 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  had  tny 
observation  or  any  information  which  he 
could  convey  on  that  score.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  I  sent  to 
Senator  McClellan  on  this  subject  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lelter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec(  rd, 
&s  follows: 

April  22,  197  L. 
Hon.  John  L.  MoCueixan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  State,  Jusilce, 
Comm,erce,  the  Judiciary,  Appropriations 
Committee,  Washington,  DC. 
DxAK  John:  Last  year  I  testified  on  |the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  which  teas 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  December  14, 
1970,  requesting  an  additional  $10  million  for 
the  law  enforcement  education  program  at 
LEAA.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  new  bu- 
tborizatlon  for  LEAA  funds  had  not  yet  Ueen 
p&88«d,  the  matt«r  was  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  When  I  raised  (his 
item  on  the  Floor  It  was  also  the  feeling  of 
Senators  Byrd  and  Hruska  that  It  should  be 
deferred  because  of  lack  of  authorization. 
However,  Senator  Hruska  Indicated  at  t)iat 
time  that  the  appropriation  could  be  recbn- 
sidered  when  the  supplemental  bill  came 
early  this  year.  | 

The  1971  appropriation  was  921  million  {for 
the  LEEP  progT&m  and  this  year  the  apdro- 
prlatlon  for  FY  '72  is  $30  million.  I  have 
been  informed  that  applications  for  the  oro- 
gram  total  $60  million  at  this  point.        | 

I  believe  that  the  LEEP  program  wh|ich 
serves  over  700  colleges  and  universities  $nd 
over  50,000  students  is  a  very  Important  pro- 
gram and  essential  to  a  coordinated  law  En- 
forcement effort.  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  law  enforcement  personnel  should  be 
highly  educated  In  their  fields  of  speciality 
and  LEEP  seeks  to  do  this.  Police  officers  v^th 
college  level  education  are  better  prepared 
to  handle  the  complex  social  problems  which 
they  are  faced  with  every  day.  In  addltttin, 
many  police  departments  need  the  benefits 
of  skills  in  the  areas  of  management,  finaftce 
and  personnel.  LEEP  benefits  have  now  b^n 
extended  to  campus  police  who  certainly  n^ed 


all  the  training  possible  in  these  times.  A 
similar  argument  also  applies  to  coxirt  and 
corrections  personnel  who  can  only  become 
more  effective  with  Increased  educational 
training.  However,  because  of  budgetary  lim- 
itations, the  program  is  mainly  reserved  for 
returning  students.  I  feel  it  is  a  mistake  not 
to  allow  the  program  to  grow  as  it  could 
with  additional  funds. 

Therefore,  I  request  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee consider  allocating  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  LEEP  program  from  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  LEAA. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
state  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  subcommittee  considered  this  mat- 
ter and  decided  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  do  what  the  Senator  proposes. 
We  did  not  think  it  proper,  imder  the 
present  bill,  to  say  what  should  be  done 
with  these  funds. 

I  was  advised  that  next  fiscal  year 
imder  the  budget  estimate  the  amount 
would  be  raised  by  $7,750  million,  so  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  the  amoimt  in 
that  category  will  be  $30  million  instead 
of  the  $22.7  million  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  expect  applications 
will  be  about  $60  million,  but  to  have 
the  Senator  answer  the  question  direct- 
ly, may  I  ask  my  colleague  if  there  is  any- 
thing which  the  committee  has  done 
which  would  be  inimical  to  the  Attorney 
General's  using  his  resources  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  not  at  all.  We 
felt,  in  addition  to  not  desiring  to  tell  the 
Attorney  General  what  to  do,  when  he 
had  the  power  to  do  it,  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  could  be  considered  in  the 
regular  bill.  The  bill  before  us  is  a  sup- 
plemental bill,  as  the  Senator  knows.  For 
that  reason,  we  felt  we  should  let  that 
matter  remain  as  it  was. 

I  wish  to  state  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  with  respect  to  the  other 
matter  he  mentioned,  the  U.N.  building. 
if  the  Senator  desires  me  to  comment  on 
it,  that  the  subcommittee  considered  the 
matter  at  length  and  decided  not  to  pro- 
vide the  funds,  for  the  reason  that, 
through  contribution  that  would  be  made 
by  various  agencies  of  our  Government, 
the  contribution  would  increase  percent- 
agewise from  25  percent  to  as  much  as 
40  percent.  The  committee  felt  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  have  the  matter 
considered  further  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  Senator  could 
be  very  helpful  on  that  if  he  told  us  what 
was  the  disquiet  of  the  committee  on 
that  score,  because  it  may  very  well  be 
that  some  negotiation  would  be  required 
by  the  President  inside  the  United  Na- 
tions in  order  to  bring  before  the  com- 
mittee a  reflection  of  view  on  that  score 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  whole  matter  re- 
volved on  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  the  United  States  taxpayers.  It  was 
not  clear  as  to  what  would  be 
contributed,  and  before  the  committee 
would  take  definite  steps  as  to  what  to 
do,  it  was  felt  we  should  go  into  the 
matter  a  little  more  deeply. 

The  House  report  states  that,  at  a  cost 


of  $92  million,  I  think  it  was,  our  con- 
tribution and  that  of  New  York  City, 
would  be  in  excess  of  $65  millicHi.  There 
was  a  conflict  in  evidence  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  let  this  matter  go  over  and  let 
it  be  considered  by  the  full  committee  in 
the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  having  offered,  some  minutes 
ago,  an  amendment,  is  it  my  imder- 
standing  that  from  the  time  he  offered 
that  amendment,  we  have  been  proceed- 
ing imder  a  30-minute  limitation  on  his 
side  of  the  amendment  and  a  30-minute 
limitation  in  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding under  the  time  that  we  had  left 
for  general  consideration,  which  would 
be  obliterated,  anyway,  at  3  o'clock,  and 
that  the  debate  so  far  has  been  out  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  There  is  an  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment. Having  submitted  and  called  up 
the  amendment,  the  time  has  been  run- 
nmg  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "The  time  has  been  run- 
ning since  I  called  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  much  time  have  I 
consumed? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  parliamentary 
inquiry,  briefly? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  open 
to  be  voted  on  tomorrow  or  Wednesday, 
any  amendment  to  his  amendment,  or 
any  substitute  for  his  amendment,  would 
have  to  be  offered  this  afternoon,  but 
could  not  be  debated  until  all  the  time 
had  been  used  or  yielded  back  on  the 
original  amendment,  and  if  the  time  were 
used,  there  would  be  no  time  at  all,  but 
any  substitute  would  have  to  be  offered 
today,  or  could  it  be  offered  today  so  that 
it  would  be  in  order  to  be  voted  on  sub- 
sequently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
be  offered  today  after  debate  of  the 
pending  amendment  has  been  exhausted 
or  yielded  back,  or  on  Wednesday  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  serve  notice  that  I  wish  to  offer, 
in  case  we  do  not  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment, an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which, 
instead  of  adding  $57  million  to  the  fimds 
in  question,  would  add  $16  million-plus; 
and  that  if  there  were  no  chance  to  de- 
bate it,  I  would  seek  a  rollcall  vote  on 
it  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  main  amend- 
ment tomorrow  or  next  day. 

I  will  say  now  for  the  record,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  because  I  may 
not  be  allowed  to  have  a  chance  to  say 
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it  later,  that  the  $16  million  added  to 
what  is  in  the  iM,  appUed  on  the  basis 
of  9-week  jobs,  would  allow  for  40,000 
more  summer  jobs  this  coming  simuner 
and  would  not  add  appreciably  to  the 
amount  in  the  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  have  1  minute 
more? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  little  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes ;  the  opposition  has  a 
half  hoiu". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Not  only  that,  but  could 
the  time  be  taken  up  which  the  Senator 
used  in  his  earlier  3  or  4  minutes,  be- 
cause I  have  so  little  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  should  announce  at  this  time 
that  an  amendment  would  be  in  order 
on  Wednesday,  prior  to  the  vote,  but 
there  would  not  be  time  for  a  presenta- 
tion or  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  3  minutes  more,  because 
I  have  been  rather  generous  with  the 
time  I  had  under  control. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  accept  3  minutes  in  addi- 
tion on  account  of  the  opposition  time 
that  has  been  used  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable.  That  will  make  6  minutes  al- 
together. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
being  so  generous. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Record,  in  case  I  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  argue  my  amendment,  adding  only  $16 
million  to  the  present  provision,  instead 
of  the  $57  million  suggested  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  would  allow,  on  the  basis  of  the 
9-week  i>eriod,  40,000  additional  jobs, 
which  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  a  very  reasonable  com- 
promise and  something  that  the  Senate 
conferees  could  take  to  conference 
wholeheartedly  and  expect  that  it  would 
survive  the  conference. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  prevailed  and  got  his 
$57  million,  to  express  only  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  he 
would  not  expect  it  to  survive  the  con- 
ference. 

So  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
this  very  laudable  endeavor  would  look 
with  favor  upon  taking  half  a  loaf  rather 
than  take  the  chance  of  losing  it  all. 

I  shall  offer  that  amendment.  I  may 
have  to  offer  it  without  opportunity  to 
debate  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  intend  to  poll  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  see  if  we  can  agree.  I  could 
agree  myself  now  on  the  $38  million  fig- 
ure, which  would  be  taking  the  com- 
mittee slots  and  putting  them  on  a  10- 
week  basis.  But  I  shall  talk  with  those 


who  have  qx>nsored  the  amendment  and 
come  back  to  the  Senate  on  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  provide  that  at  any  time  until 
the  vote  on  Wednesday  we  could  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment,  even 
though  the  Senate  may  be  engaged  in 
other  business. 

I  am  not  yet  making  that  request,  be- 
cause I  have  not  cleared  it  with  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  It  would  be  possible,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  ask  unanimous  consent  now. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
shall  do  so  very  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reserve  that  time  and  allow 
the  Senate  to  go  ahead  with  the  rest  of 
its  unanimous  consent  agreement,  which 
takes  us,  in  debate,  up  to  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  is  asking  now  that 
it  be  in  order  for  him  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  yeas  and  nays  at  a  time  not 
involved  in  the  present  debate? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  as  to  my  amendment. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  on 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  as  to  my  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  will  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  any  time. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EHjLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?    

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, and  3  minutes  on  the  other.  But 
all  time  on  this  bill  expires  at  3  o'clock, 
until  Wednesday. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we 
ask  for  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time 
be  divided. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  2  minutes  left. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  the  Senator  has  25 
minutes. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLE^JDER.  I  imderstood  that  I 
had  2  minutes  left  imder  the  original 
unanimous  consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  but  we  are  now  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Time  Is  ruiming  on  that,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  agree,  then. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
where  does  the  3  o'clock  time  OMne  in? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  I  have  only  2 


minutes  left  under  that  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
on  the  general  time  or  the  time  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  time  on  the 
amendment,  on  my  side  and  on  the  op- 
position side,  may  be  reserved,  and  that 
we  may  proceed  on  the  ronainder  of  the 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Be  re- 
served until  when? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Until  Wednesday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wc  are 
caught  a  little  short,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  quorum  call, 
with  the  time  charged  to  both  sides,  so 
we  can  get  unraveled  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  in  order. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
already  been  granted. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  just  to  say  to  the  minority 
whip,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
that  we  are  going  to  try  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  I  understand,  from  a 
discussion  with  the  majority  whip,  that 
it  will  be  satisfactory  at  any  time,  either 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  to  consum- 
mate that  agreement  through  appropri- 
ate imanimous  consent,  so  that  that  will 
dispense  with  the  rollcall.  Is  that  satis- 
factory? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call,  and  that  the  time  may  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  minority  on 
the  general  debate,  or  whatever  the 
proper  description  is,  which  has,  I  gather, 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
33  minutes  remaining.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  $49  mil- 
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lion  in  this  appropriation  bill  now  qe- 
fore  the  Senate  is  for  the  Law  Enfor<»e- 
ment  Assistance  Administration.  More 
than  $47  million  of  this  appr<«)rlati^n 
will  be  used  to  provide  grants  for  the 
construction,  acquisition,  or  Improvement 
of  State  and  local  facilities  and  the  im- 
provement  of  correctional  programs  eXi.d 
practices.  This  new  authority  was  added 
to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  as  a  new  part  E  l«ist 
year.  The  provisions  of  part  E  are  similar 
to  S.  2875,  which  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1987,  and  which  later  w^re 
adopted  as  part  of  the  administration  l^ill 
to  Improve  the  LEAA  program.  I 

At  that  time  I  commented  that  fflie 
condition  of  the  Jails  and  prisons  of  this 
country  constitutes  a  national  disgrace 
to  which  relatively  little  in  the  way  of 
additional  effort  and  resources  had  b^n 
committed.  The  result  of  this  inattent^n 
is  that  these  institutions  corrupt  ratl>er 
than  rehabilitate,  and  thus  contrlbutel  to 
the  high  rate  of  recidivism — the  endl^ 
cycle  of  arrest.  Imprisonment,  releaee, 
and  rearrest — which  has  plagued  us  tor 
so  long. 

Most  prisons  today  are  still  bru)tal 
and  degrading.  Most  jails  are  even  woijse. 
Effective  probation  systems  are  pradti- 
cally  nonexistent.  Juveniles  are  often 
thrown  in  with  hardened  criminals.  So- 
ciety expects  that  a  youth  or  an  ad^lt 
offender  sentenced  to  jail  or  prison  ^11 
come  out  better  equipped  to  play  a  c<»i- 
structlve  role  In  society.  But,  as  h^rd 
facts  still  show,  nothing  could  be  more 
MTTong.  In  too  many  Institutions  vloleace 
and  homosexuality  are  commonplajce. 
Narcotics  are  often  freely  available.  Too 
many  institutions  are  in  effect  run  by  the 
Inmates  themselves,  because  the  correc- 
tional personnel  are  simply  not  available 
to  do  the  job  In  sufficient  numbers,  I  or 
they  do  not  have  the  skills,  or  they  jdo 
not  care.  i 

The  President  recognized  these  facts 
when  he  called  more  than  a  year  ago  for 
a  program  of  national  correctional  re- 
form. In  November  of  1969,  he  directed 
the  Attorney  General  to  mobilize  (he 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  to- 
ward that  end.  At  that  time  he  said:  j 

The  American  system  for  correcting  ind 
rehabilitating  criminals  -iresents  a  convliic- 
ing  case  of  failure.  No  r««illstlc  program!  to 
substantially  reduce  crime  can  Ignore  the 
appalling  deficiencies  of  our  prisons  *nd 
rehabUltatlon  elTorts. 

Since  then  the  Federal  Govemmiit, 
In  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, h£is  been  making  an  all-put 
effort  to  improve  our  entire  correctifcns 
system  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I 

For  Instance,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  has  vastly  In- 
cretised  its  emphasis  on  corrections,  rais- 
ing the  total  LEAA  funds  from  approtxi- 
mately  $3  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  more 
than  $68  million  in  fiscal  1970  and  piss- 
sibly  $175  million  this  year.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  if  you  were  to  break  out  the 
juvenile  delinquency  related  programs  in 
that  fiscal  1970  total,  they  would  com9  to 
more  than  $32  million.  This  year  It  Is  ;x- 
pected  that  this  figure  will  be  more  tl  lan 
doubled  for  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. Correspondingly,  If  you  were  to 
-fcrtek'out  tiie  community-based  correc- 


tions progrsmis  it  would  come  to  some- 
thing hke  $22  million. 

These  funds  are  not  enough,  however, 
for  a  system  that  is  spending  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  a  year  for  corrections. 
Modem  prison  construction  can  cost  up 
to  $20,000  for  each  prisoner.  If  you  as- 
simie  that  about  half  the  current  prison 
accommodations  are  unfit  and  should  be 
replaced,  a  prison  building  program 
could  cost  almost  $15  billion — substan- 
tially more  than  can  be  spent  by  LEAA 
for  the  entire  law  enforcement  system. 
Thus,  only  token  sums  have  as  yet  been 
applied  to  correctionsd  construction  pro- 
grams. 

The  present  appropriation  bill  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  available  funds  for 
improving  the  corrections  system.  The 
amoimt  spent  for  corrections  by  the 
States  under  LEAA  funding  may  increase 
to  as  much  as  $250  milUon  next  year.  This 
irrcrease  was  made  possible  by  the  action 
of  Congress  in  passing  part  E  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  States  with 
added  resources  to  Improve  outmoded 
prisons  and  jails,  and  to  estabhsh  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitation  as  well.  Fimds 
allocated  under  part  E  will  be  in  addition 
to  funds  available  for  corrections  from 
the  regular  LEAA  grant  programs. 

The  States  will  obtain  these  fimds  in 
the  same  way  they  now  obtain  block 
grants  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act:  By  in- 
corporating their  requirements  in  the 
same  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
plans  that  they  now  submit  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  while 
most  of  the  Nation's  prisons  should  be  re- 
placed, it  is  not  good  sense  In  either 
economic  or  social  terms  to  lavish  all  of 
our  resources  on  replacing  them.  LEAA 
has  no  intention  of  modernizing  the  cor- 
rections system  in  the  United  States  sim- 
ply by  building  more  cells.  Experts  have 
estimated  that  only  about  25  percent  of 
those  now  in  jail  and  prison  really  need 
to  be  held  there.  Three  out  of  every  four 
include  such  iimiates  as  people  awaiting 
trial,  drug  addicts  or  alcoholics  who 
would  be  far  better  off  in  rehabilitation 
control  programs,  or  offenders  who  would 
not  be  there  if  there  were  adequate  pro- 
bation or  parole  programs. 

Congress  recognized  this  by  including 
in  the  legislation  requirements  for  the 
States  to  meet  certain  guidelines  and 
criteria,  which  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  part  E  must  include : 

The  development  of  community -based 
programs,  particularly  for  juvenile  and 
youth  offenders; 

The  use  of  advanced  techniques  in  the 
design  of  institutions  and  facilities; 

The  sharing  of  facilities  between  ju- 
risdictions where  feasible ; 

The  use  of  advanced  persormel  stand- 
ards;  and 

And  the  adoption  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  education  and 
training  of  correctional  personnel. 

The  iristructions  that  Congress  gave 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration will  therefore  liisure  that 
the  financial  help  that  is  now  available 
to  corrections  will  hot  be  used  to  perpet- 
uate the  kmds  of  jails,  prisons,  and  pro- 
grams that  we  have  had  in  the  past — 


or  that  we  now  have  for  that  matter — 
but  to  make  significant  and  far-reacb- 
ing  improvements. 

These  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  our 
corrections  systems  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Improving  our  corrections  sys- 
tem can  reduce  crime.  It  can  sharply 
reduce  the  number  of  crime  repeaters. 
It  can  salvage  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders  who  other- 
wise would  continue  lives  of  crime.  And 
it  can  protect  from  harm  xmcounted 
numbers  of  law-abiding  citizens  who 
might  become  crime  victims  if  these  of- 
fenders were  not  rehabilitated. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  applaud  the  inclusion  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  of  these 
fimds  for  the  correctional  programs  im- 
dertaken  by  LEAA.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  body  will  support  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  approve 
this  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seruitor  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

MrKOUTT  BTTsnness  entebprisbs 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
raise  another  issue  on  the  supplemental. 
It  relates  to  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise.  We  are  deeply  Interested 
in  facilitating  minority  business  enter- 
prise which  helps  the  black  and  similar 
communities.  The  budget  request  was 
$298,000  and  I  note  that  the  committee 
denied  anything,  though  the  House 
allowed  $130,000.  This  money  would  be 
used  to  publicize  the  program,  to  set  up 
MESBICS  and  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance   to   minority   enterprises. 

Senator  Ellender  has  informed  me 
that  the  theory  was  to  wait  for  the 
r«gular  budget.  But  the  difficulty  is  that 
it  results  in  a  delay  of  6  months  If  that 
is  done,  and  this  is  extremely  valuable 
time  in  which  they  wanted  to  get  the  pro- 
gram going. 

It  is  not  timely  to  fight  about  It  here, 
but  I  hope  that  this  matter  will  receive 
consideration  when  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  consider  the  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  it  will  receive  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  on 
the  same  terras  as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  ooly  2 
or  3  minutes  remain,  which  I  understand 
are  in  my  control,  and  I  should  like  to 
use  the  time  to  propoimd  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbb).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  ha»  been  provided 
that  on  Wednesday,  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  other  matters,  there  shall 
be  a  vote  on  the  so-csUled  SST  pro- 
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vision  of  this  bill.  The  yeaa  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  that.  Can  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  called  for  Wednesday 

prior  to  the  vote? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  yeas  and 

nays  can  be  ordered  on  Wednesday  if 

the  amendment  Is  up. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is,  when  It  Is 

called  up  for  a  vote.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  It 
could  be  done  otherwise,  if  unanimous 
consent  were  obtained  to  make  it  in 
order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pbox- 
BURE)  dealing  with  the  BST. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  at  what  time  would  that — If  I 
may  inquire — at  what  time  would  that 
amendment  come? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this 
would  not  affect  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  has  already  been  entered 
with  respect  to  the  time  that  the  vote 
would  occur.  We  are  making  it  in  order 
now  to  order  the  yeas  luid  nays  on  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes — I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    94 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3  o'clock  having  arrived 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  1  minute  to  allow  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  ,  I  move  that  on  page  24  of  the 
bill,  lines  17  through  22  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 
The  chairman,  through  imanimous  con- 
sent, could  ask  that  it  be  in  order 
whether  he  may  do  so,  but  it  is  not  now 
in  order  because  there  is  an  amendment 
pending. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  for  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  he  proposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  there  is  objec- 
tion— but  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  does  that  do  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  does 
not  do  anything  to  it  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, it  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  page  24,  I  move 
that  lines  17  through  22  be  stricken. 
This  is  done  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmihk)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Amknsmknt  No.  04 

On  page  24  strike  out  all  after  line  16,  down 
tihrough  and  including  line  22. 


THE    MILITARY    SELECTIVE   SERV- 
ICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be).  The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair,  pursuant  to  the  previ- 
ous order,  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  6631,  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1W7;  to  increase  military  pay: 
to  autliorlBe  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1973;  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  ticker  today  there  is  a  statement  en- 
titled "Balance  of  Payments"  which 
reads  as  follows : 

The  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
rose  to  a  record  level  In  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  the  Commerce  Department  said 
today. 

The  Department  said  the  deficit  on  the  of- 
flcal  reserve  transactions  basis  reached  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  $5.5  billion  In  the  first 
quarter. 

The  official  reserve  transaction  basts  rep- 
resents aU  transactions  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  central  banks.  The  deficit 
on  the  basU  deteriorated  by  $2.2  billion  from 
the  last  three  months  of  1970,  the  Depart- 
ment said. 

Excluding  allocations  of  special  drawing 
rights,  or  "paper  gold,"  the  new  international 
reserve  asset,  the  deficit  was  even  worse, 
reaching  almost  $5.7  billion. 

The  Department  said  the  payments  deficit 
on  the  Uquldlty  basis  was  $3  billion  In  the 
first  quarter,  up  $2.5  billion  from  the  last 
quarter.  The  liquidity  basis  measures  all 
transactions   with    foreign    countries. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Connally 
gave  the  figures  to  the  Senate  Finance  CcHn- 
mlttee  at  a  trade  hearing  and  said,  "clearly, 
that  level  of  deficit  Is  not  sustainable." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  article  on  the  ticker,  reading 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  White  House  made  public  a  letter  from 
a  top-ranking  official  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  warning  that 
a  unilateral  reduction  of  XSS.  forces  In  Eu- 
rope would  undermine  the  Atlantic  alliance 
and  injure  NATO's  flexibility  for  an  "'.m- 
medlate  nuclear  retaliation  If  attacked." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  article 
concerning  the  letter  written  by  former 
Ambassador  Manllo  Brosio,  now  the 
NATO  Secretary  General,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time;  and  I  would 
say,  before  permission  is  granted,  that  it 
Is  described  as  another  step  in  the  ad- 
ministration's offensive  a«ainst  the 
Mansfield  proposal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remain- 
der of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■nie  letter,  sent  to  Nixon  by  Manllo  Brosio, 
NATO'S  secretary  general,  was  another  step 
In  the  administration's  oCenslve  against 
Mansfield's  proposal. 

Press  Secretary  Zlegler  said  that  the  Brosio 
letter  was  not  solicited.  "I  think  he  was 
moved  to  write  the  letter,*'  he  said. 

Brosio  said  that  he  bad  seen  reports  of 
Mansfield's  proposed  cut  and  added,  "Every- 
one 18,  of  course,  entitled  to  Ills  own  opinion, 
and  I  do  not  doubt,  or  contest,  the  good 
faith  and  Intentions  of  Sen.  Mansfield  or 
of  anyone  who  may  share  his  view. 

"Nevertheless,"  Brosio  added,  "I  feel  bound 
to  say  that  to  me  the  ideas  underlying  this 
proposal  api>ear  to  be  untenable,  and  to  run 
counter  to  the  conclusions  of  the  extensive 
study  which  has  recently  been  completed 
on  alliance  defense  problems  In  the  1970s." 

"The  assumption  that  the  unilateral  re- 
duction of  VS.  forces  In  Europe  would  not 
undermine  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  NATO 
solidarity  Is  deeply  and  dangerously  mis- 
taken," he  asserted. 

Broelo  said  that  such  a  step  would  "with- 
draw all  credibility  from  NATO's  ability  to 
keep  Its  commitment  and  to  maintain  a  solid 
deterrent  m  the  Warsaw  Pact  strength." 

He  added  that  It  would  compromise  efforts 
to  reach  an  agreement  vrlth  the  Communist 
bloc  and  deprive  the  Alliance  of  any  serious 
basis  for  East-West  negotiations  on  political 
problems  and  on  armaments  controls. 

"l^nally,  and  most  Importantly,"  he  said, 
"the  proposed  reduction  would  me«m  a  re- 
turn to  a  trip-wire  strategy,  In  contradic- 
tion to  the  basis  of  the  Alliance's  present 
strategy,  in  contradiction  to  the  basis  of  the 
Alliance's  present  strategy  of  flexlbUlty  in 
response,  for  it  Is  NATO's  overall  streiigth 
in  Europe  which  provides  the  Alliance  with 
an  alternative  to  an  immediate  nuclear  retali- 
ation if  attacked." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
troop  reduction  amendment  has  long 
roots.  It  derives  not  from  sudden  inspira- 
tion, but  from  months  and  years  of  con- 
sideration. The  question  has  been  raised 
and  reraised,  discussed  and  discussed 
again,  with  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
State.  Treasury,  and  Defense,  before 
Senate  committees,  and  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

My  own  position  in  this  matter  has 
been  clear  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Originally,  it  derived  from  a  concept 
which  called  for  a  mutual  withdrawal 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  position 
was  taken  by  me  not  yesterday,  not  a 
year  ago,  but  11  years  ago.  That  was 
when  the  overall  balance  of  force,  as  be- 
tween the  two  nuclear  powers,  the  pre- 
vaiUng  technology  of  military  transport, 
and  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  financial 
position  in  the  world — all  of  these  factors 
seemed  to  me  to  provide  a  more  pertinent 
bsisis  than  any  which  now  exists  for 
negotiated  mutual  withdrawals.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  was 
little  sign  of  an  inclination  to  negotiate 
through  the  decade  except  for  those 
brief  periods  In  recent  years  when  the 
Senate's  Interest  in  the  subject  has  been 
aroused. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  is  not  only  the 
Senate's  interest  which  is  now  aroused: 
it  is  also  the  public's.  Again,  there  is  talk 
of  negotiations;  it  comes  from  sources 
both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
United  States.  Tliat  is  all  to  the  good. 
But  I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  tlntes 
have  changed.  The  balance  between  the 
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two  principal  niKslear  powers  has  alterec 
and  there  is  now  a  third  nation  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  Moreover,  military  tech 
nologies  in  transport  have  developed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  greater  mobility 
to  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  What 
has  changed  most  of  all  is  the  interna- 
tional financial  position  of  the  Unite<^ 
States.  I 

In  my  judgment,  these  changes  hav0 
given  increased  validity  to  VS.  troop  re-j 
ductlons  in  Europe  as  a  unilateral  act  in 
our  national  interest  even  as  they  hav^ 
reduced  the  significance  of  negotiated 
mutual  withdrawals  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I 

To  be  sure,  I  should  still  like  to  see  t^ 
negotiated  understanding  on  troop  re^ 
duction  reached  next  month,  next  year  oi 
whenever.  However,  whether  negotiaj 
tions  on  this  question  are  ever  pursued— ( 
let  alone  whether  an  agreement  it 
reached — does  not  alter,  in  my  judgment 
the  urgency  of  the  amendment.  The  n 
for  a  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  in  Euro 
remains,  with  or  without  negotiations, 
an  act  of  national  interest.  An  excessiv 
deplojrment  of  military  resources  iH 
Western  Eiu-ope  does  not  create  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  for  negotiations.  Rather: 
It  contributes  to  a  weakening  of  oui 
position  not  only  in  Europe  but  through-j 
out  the  world.  It  gives  no  advantage; 
What  it  gives  is  added  expense  to  th^ 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Wasteful  use  ol 
national  resources  is  what  it  Is — waste- 
debilitating  to  the  Nation  and  irrelevant 
to  the  purposes  of  constructive  foreign 
relations. 

When  the  excess  has  been  cut  from  the 
troop  deployment  in  Europe,  when  we 
are  closer  to  what  is  needed  for  a  f oreigr 
policy  of  peace,  as  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
defined  that  need  many  years  ago,  oui 
negotiating  position  for  mutual  reduc- 
tions with  regard  not  only  to  troop  with-< 
drawals  but  to  all  armaments  will  not  be 
weaker.  It  will  be  stronger.  The  waste 
and  excess  fool  no  one  but  ourselves.  It  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  an  historic  error 
or  even  asinine,  to  try  to  bring  the  waste 
and  excess  to  an  end.  It  is  an  obligation 
which  the  Senate  owes — all  of  us  owe- 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  lest  anyone  still  have 
any  questions  about  the  roots  and  de- 
velopment of  my  position,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  selection  of  state- 
ments on  this  subject  which  I  have  made 
over  the  years  beginning  in  1961  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th< 
Record,  as  follows: 

Personal  OPunoN  op  Sknatok  Mtki  Mans< 
PIELD,  Jantjakt  2,  1961 

At  the  present  time  we  have  Ave  dlvlalotui 
In  Western  Europe.  Arrayed  against  the8«i 
limited  forces  are  over  25  Russian  divisions, 
deployed  largely  in  East  Germany,  but  alst^ 
m  Poland  and  Hungary.  While  It  Is  true  that 
the  Western  European  nations,  partlcularlj 
West  Germany,  have  avaUable  additional 
men  under  arms  In  Western  Europe,  thelt 
numbers  are  probably  offset  by  the  forces  In 
the  Eastern  European  satellites.  The  nu4 
merlcal  imbalance  as  between  the  Russia^ 
forces  and  otir  own  oommltted  In  Exirc^d 
U  overwhelmingly  weighted  on  the  side  ol' 
the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  this  it  Is  clear  thai 
the  U.a.  divisions  In  Europe,  as  such,  hav<i 
Icet  real  m«^ning  in  terms  of  the  shield  con 
oept  of  NATO. 


Protestations  to  the  contrary,  their  signifi- 
cant meaning  Is  a  symbol  of  our  commitment 
to  join  In  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  with 
all  our  strength  and  all  our  weapons  if  that 
area  is  Invaded.  A  symbol  of  this  kind  Would 
be  no  less  a  symbol  if  the  U.S.  commitment 
were  to  consist  of  two  or  three  divisions 
rather  than  five.  One  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  to  reduce 
our  total  commitments  of  forces  In  Europe 
by  two  or  three  divisions  in  turn  for  a  Rus- 
sian willingness  to  cut  their  forces  in  Hun- 
gary, Poland  and  Germany  by  a  roughly  pro- 
portionate number — say  somewhere  in  excess 
of  ten. 

That  would  be  an  Important  step  towards 
easing  tensions  in  Europe.  It  alao  would 
permit  the  Russians  to  reduce  their  arma- 
ments expenditures — which  they  are  a^Jar- 
ently  anxious  to  do.  It  wotild  permit  us  to 
save  a  substantial  amount  of  dollars  in 
gold,  which  we  are  now  draining  out  of  the 
country.  In  no  smaU  part  because  of  the 
numbers  of  troops  with  dependents  and  sup- 
porting structure  which  we  maintain  In 
Eiu-ope.  At  the  same  time  the  removal  of 
two  or  three  divisions  with  all  of  its  depend- 
ents might  make  it  possible  to  ease  up  on 
the  financial  pressure  and,  hence,  to  permit 
the  dependents  of  those  men  who  would 
remain  in  Europe  to  stay  with  them. 

Finally,  if  the  Europeans  felt  their  security 
weakened  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces,  they  are  in  a  financial  position  now 
to  strengthen  their  own  military  forces,  and 
could  do  so. 

In  short,  an  initiative  in  this  situation 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  ooncvirrent  reduc- 
tion of  both  Ruaeian  and  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe  would  be  a  rational  step  towards 
normalcy  in  Europe  and  peace.  It  would  be  a 
step  benefiting  all  the  nations  involved  and 
reflecting  the  Improved  stability,  financially 
and  otherwise  of  Western  Europe.  These 
possibUitles  should  be  explored  diplomatical- 
ly on  their  own  merit  as  a  part  of — but  a 
distinct  part  of  the  overall-all  major  ques- 
tions of  security  in  all  Eiu'ope  and  disarma- 
ment. 

[Prom  the  Congressional   Record, 

Apr.   25    19661 

Statement   or   Senator   Mike   Mansfield 

Mr.  President,  the  scope  of  the  change  Is 
not  yet  clear.  The  timing  is  not  yet  set.  But 
whether  or  not  it  is  welcomed,  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  structure  and  deployment  of 
N.A.T.O.  is  to  be  expected.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  the  recent  letter  which  President  de 
Gaulle  aiddressed  to  other  heads  of  states 
on  his  intentions  with  respect  to  French 
participation  in  the  organization. 

The  pressure  for  change  In  NATO,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  with  this  letter.  If  there 
must  be  a  unique  role  ascribed  to  President 
de  Oaulle,  it  is  that  of  opening  the  valve 
to  release  the  pressures  for  change  in  NATO 
which  have  been  buUdlng  for  many  years. 
Now  that  it  ts  open,  the  valve  is  not  likely 
to  be  closed  again  until  there  has  been  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  premises  as 
well  as  the  present  relevance  of  the  bureau- 
cratic structure  which  underpins  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
sist that  the  valve  remain  open  until  there 
can  be  a  full  re-examination  of  NATO  a 
decade  and  a  half  after  its  establishment  and 
in  the  light  of  the  vastly  altered  circum- 
stances which  exist  In  Europe  and  the  world 
today. 

What  I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  French  letter  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  shocking  impertinence,  but  rather  as  a 
helpful  initiative  which  could  lead  to  ad- 
justments in  NATO  that  serve  not  only  the 
interests  of  France,  but  or  Interests  as  well, 
not  to  speak  of  other  member  nations. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  not  unaware  that 
the  French  position  has  not  generally  been 


viewed  in  this  fashion.  On  the  contrary.  It 
has  more  often  been  Interpreted  as  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme  or  as  a  personal  affront, 
or  as  a  reflection  of  a  hostility  towards  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  one  sometimes  has 
the  impression  from  such  interpretations 
that  the  United  States  has  been  challenged 
to  a  duel  by  the  President  of  France,  that 
the  choice  of  weapons — since  it  falls  to  tis — 
has  been  made  and  we  are  already  on  a  dip- 
lomatic field  of  honor  from  which  we  can- 
not budge  until  satisfaction  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

I  think  that  that  Is  a  moet  unfortunate 
impression,  and  It  Is  a  source  of  regret  that 
It  has  had  so  wide  a  circulation.  Certainly 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  words  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  handwritten  letter  to  President 
Johnson  which  suggests  antagonism  toward 
the  United  States  In  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
Certainly,  there  is  nothing  In  President  John- 
son's reply  which  suggests  hostility  to  France 
In  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  Good  sense 
ought  to  predominate  in  this  matter  and  it 
ought  to  be  kept  free  of  personal  vlndlctlve- 
nes8  or  vindication.  If  I  read  the  de  Gaulle 
letter  correctly,  the  United  States  is  asked 
to  reduce  its  costs  as  well  as  its  responsibili- 
ties in  Europe,  at  least  Insofar  as  they  are 
Incurred  as  a  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
Prance.  I  would  be  inclined  to  see  that  as 
a  refreshing  and  welcome  change  rather 
than  evidence  of  French  hostility.  And  If  I 
interpret  President  Johnson's  reply  correctly, 
there  may  be  differences  with  the  French 
analysis  of  the  current  situation,  and  its 
present  position  on  N.A.T.O.  but  certainly 
there  is  no  hostility  toward  France  or  her 
distinguished  President. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
sensible  attitudes  of  the  two  Presidents  would 
percolate  into  all  of  the  negotiations  which 
must  flow  from  the  French  letter.  In  this 
connection.  I  am  hopeful  that  references  In 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  such  attitudes 
do  not  prevail  will  prove  to  be  erroneous. 
If  restraint  and  understanding  do  not  govern 
these  negotiations,  then  certainly  there  U 
a  basis  for  deep  fear,  not  only  for  the  fu- 
ture of  NATO,  but  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
itself. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson  has  made 
It  amply  clear  that  he  desires  not  solely  the 
preservation  of  NATO  but  also  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  of  good  re- 
lations with  France.  These  three  objectives 
are  not.  In  my  judgment  contradictory  ob- 
jectives or  mutually  exclusive  and,  to  their 
simultaneous  achievement,  our  best  efforts 
ought  to  be  bent.  Indeed,  If  we  aspired  only 
to  the  first  while  Ignoring  the  second  and 
third  we  would  be  engaged  only  In  an  exer- 
cise In  petulant  futility. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  chief  elected 
officer  In  each  nation  fully  appreciates  the 
need  not  only  for  the  warmest  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  France  but 
also  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and,  in  pres- 
ent circumstances,  for  some  form  of  institu- 
tional substructure  with  which  to  undergird 
It.  In  any  event,  there  Is  too  much  at  stake 
here  for  both  France  and  the  United  States 
to  permit  a  breakdown  or  an  estrangement 
between  the  two  nations.  The  relationship 
Is  so  fundamental  to  the  North  Atlantic  and. 
Indeed,  to  the  world  that  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  highest  elected  officials  of 
Prance  and  of  the  United  States  would  not 
hesitate  to  meet  themselves,  if  the  relation- 
ship were  threatened  in  any  way  by  a  failxire 
of  diplomacy. 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 

Aug.  31.  19661 

Redttction  or  U.S.  Forces  in 

Western  Ettrope 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Madam  President,  I  have  a 

resolution  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to  have 

read. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolution 
<S.  Res.  300) ,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace;  and 

■•Whereas  the  the  United  States  in  imple- 
menting these  principles  has  maintained 
large  contingents  of  American  Armed  Forces 
In  Europe,  together  with  air  and  naval  units 
for  twenty  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  remains  Interwoven  with  the 
security  of  other  nations  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  it  was  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  but  the  condition  of  our 
European  allies,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, have  appreciably  improved  since  large 
contingents  of  forces  were  deployed;   and 

"V^Thereas  the  means  and  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  AtUntlc  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  signlflcantly  Improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;  and 

"Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  based  upon 
the  fiill  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  in 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  but  such  contributions 
have  not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other 
members  of  the  organization;  and 

"Whereas  relations  between  Eastern  Etirope 
and  Western  Europe  were  tense  when  the 
large  contingents  of  U.S.  forces  were  deployed 
In  Eixrope  but  this  situation  has  now  under- 
gone substantial  change  and  relations  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  E\irope  are  now  char- 
acterized by  an  increasing  two-way  flow  of 
trade,  people  and  other  peaceful  exchange; 
and 

"Whereas  the  present  poUcy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  U.S.  forces  and  their 
dependents  on  the  European  continent  also 
contributes  further  to  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary problems  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That — 
"1.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  with 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  tech- 
niques of  modern  warfare  and  because  of 
the  vast  increase  in  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  wage  war  and  to  move  military 
forces  and  equipment  by  air,  a  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  can  be  made  without  ad- 
versely affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability 
to  meet  our  commitment  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty; 

"2.  Senate  Resolutton  99,  adopted  in  the 
Senate  April  4,  1951,  is  amended  to  contain 
the  provisions  of  this  reduction  and,  where 
the  resolution  may  conflict,  the  present  reso- 
lution is  controUlng  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Madam  President,  the  res- 
olution jtist  read  is  coeponsored  by  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  majority  policy  com- 
mittee— Senators  Long  of  Louisiana,  Smath- 
ers.  Hill,  Richard  Russell,  Hayden,  Magnu- 
son,  Pastore,  Symington,  Muskle,  Hart, 
Brewster,  and  Inouye.  It  is  intended  to  ex- 
press to  the  President  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  that  there  be  a  substantial  reduction 
In  the  U.S.  forces  stationed  In  Weetem  Eu- 
rope. The  Senate  will  recall  that  recent  un- 
official counts  put  these  forces  somewhere 
between  400,000  and  450,000  and,  together 
with  dependents,  the  total  Is  l)etween  900,000 
and  1  million  Americans — military  personnel 
and  families — stationed  and  supported  in 
Europe. 

The  Senate  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  proposed  resolution.  Con- 
sideration of  the  question  began  in  a  wholly 
spontaneous  fashion  at  the  July  13  session 
of  the  committee.  The  question  of  troop  de- 
ployment in  Europe  was  raised  In  connection 
with  a  general  discussion  of  the  International 


position  of  the  Nation.  It  became  at  once  the 
focus  of  the  proceedings  and  In  the  end,  the 
membership,  by  unanimous  agreement,  di- 
rected the  chairman  to  advise  the  President 
of  the  committee's  deep  concern  over  what 
appeared  to  be  an  excessive  and  unchanging 
departmental  deployment  of  grovmd  troops 
In  Western  Europe. 

Accordingly  on  July  14,  the  President  was 
notified  by  letter.  His  response  was  Immedi- 
ate and  helpful.  He  made  available  to  the 
committee  for  further  expert  consideration 
of  the  question.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasviry  Fowler.  The  meeting 
with  these  Cabinet  officers  was  held  on  July 
18  at  the  Department  of  State.  As  a  further 
contribution  to  the  committee's  study  of  the 
question,  the  administration  sent  Ambassa- 
dor George  McGee,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Germany,  to  meet  with  the  group  on 
July  22.  On  July  20,  August  10,  26  and  30. 
the  conmiittee  convened  In  camera  for  its 
own  consideration  of  the  question.  In  all, 
there  were  seven  meetings  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  at  which  the  subject  of 
U.S.  forces  In  Europe  was  the  principal  or 
sole  item  of  discussion. 

The  proceedings  of  these  meetings,  here- 
tofore, have  been  held  in  confidence  pending 
some  decision  as  to  the  action  which  should 
be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  deliberations. 
Reference  is  made  to  them  now,  as  back- 
ground for  the  presentation  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  depth  of  Interest  which  Is  mani- 
fested by  them  is  relevant  and  the  record 
should  be  clear  as  to  the  extent  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  The  resolution 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  desk  represents 
the  most  considered  and  sober  judgment  of 
the  cosponsors.  They  recommend,  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  course  of  awjtlon  with  regard 
to  US.  troop  deployment  in  Europe  which 
the  cosponsors  are  persuaded  ought  to  be 
taken  In  the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  decision  of  Members  to  present  their 
judgment  in  this  form  was  Influenced  by  an 
earlier  action  of  the  Senate.  In  April  1951, 
the  Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  99 — 
82d  Congress — which  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  shoiUd 
deploy  an  additional  four  military  divisions 
in  E\irope  to  serve  vrtth  the  equivalent  of  two 
other  divisions  which  were  already  there. 
The  resolution  of  1951  was  welcomed  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  executive  branch  at 
that  time  as  an  appropriate  expression  of 
Senate  sentiment  during  a  critical  period  in 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Fifteen  years  later,  It  is  the  consid- 
ered view  of  the  cospoaaors  of  this  resolution 
that  the  Senate  should  express  its  sense  that 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  should  be  re- 
duced sulwtantially  vrtth  the  expectation 
that  the  executive  branch  will  again  welcome 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 
We  are  persuaded  to  that  conclusion  by 
many  significant  and  relevant  changes  which 
have  occiured — both  in  Europe  and  at 
home — since  1951.  The  sum  of  these  changee, 
m  our  judgment,  has  Indicated  for  some 
time  the  desirability  of  a  reduction  of  the 
UB.  force  totals  in  Europe.  Yet  the  Senate 
still  rests  on  the  official  advice  which  it  gave 
to  the  President  in  1951.  It  stlU  holds  to  the 
position,  In  effect,  that  six  U.S.  divisions 
should  be  stationed  In  Europe.  The  time 
has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  conspon- 
sors  of  the  pending  resolution,  to  alter  that 
advice  which  was  given  to  the  President  In 
1951,  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Western  Europe  has  long  since  rehabili- 
tated Itself  after  the  devastation  of  World 
War  n.  It  Is  now  a  thriving  and  dynamic 
region  of  greatly  exijanded  economic  and 
political,  and  potential  mUitary,  capacity. 
That  factor  alone.  In  my  Judgment,  would 
Justify  a  revision  of  the  15-year-old  level  of 
deployment  whereby  the  greatest  share  of 
Western   Europe's  defense  is  borne  by  the 


United  States  as  though  the  farmer  were  still 
war  weakened,  exhausted,  and  Incapable  of 
an  equitable  defense  effort  of  its  own. 

TTiere  are  other  considerations  which  pwint 
in  the  same  direction.  The  fact  Is  that  NATO 
allies  have  recognized  a  significant  change 
in  the  earlier  East-West  European  confron- 
tation which  apparently  jvistlfies  in  their 
eyes  a  reduced  emphasis  on  defense.  Cer- 
tainly, the  sizes  of  their  troop  deployments 
to  the  NATO  Command  are  remote  from  the 
estimates  which  they  originally  accepted  as 
necessary.  That  strongly  suggests  a  changed 
view  of  EJastern  Europe.  In  this  connection, 
moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  relation- 
ships, as  between  Western  Europe  and  East- 
em  Europe  have,  in  fact,  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter In  these  last  15  years.  The  channels  of 
trade,  communication,  diplomacy  and  other 
exchanges  have  been  Improved  and  enlarged. 
There  is  an  obvious  lessening  of  t«nslons  as 
compared  with  1951. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  trend  has 
had  a  strong  Influence  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Western  European  countries  toward  their 
NATO  commitments.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
France,  It  has  led  even  to  an  insistence  that 
there  be  a  withdrawal  of  forces  which  are 
stationed  there  as  part  of  NATO. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  level  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe  is  very  costly  both  In  tax  dollars  and 
m  dollar  exchange  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  if  It  were  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  and  to  the  preservation  of 
world  peace,  we  would  find,  Ih  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  financial  resources  to  keep  6  or  16 
divisions  In  Europe.  But  when  the  indications 
are  that  the  U.S.  military  establishment  in 
Western  Europe  is  excessive  to  need,  when 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  our  Western 
European  allies  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
reductions  can  be  made  In  the  great  contin- 
gent of  American  military  forces  and  depend- 
ents, then  it  is  wholly  unwarranted  to  sus- 
tain an  unnecessary  dollar  and  dollar-ex- 
change drain.  Over-expenditures  of  this  kind 
by  Government  departments  are  always  un- 
desirable. And  they  are  especially  undesirable 
at  a  time  of  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
and  enormous  and  growing  military  costs. 

I  wish  to  stress.  Madam  President,  that  no 
paitlsanshlp  of  any  kind,  shape  of  form,  at- 
taches to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion originated  among  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  policy  committee.  The  fact  is,  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  many  Senators  have 
recognized  for  some  time  the  desirability  of 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  This 
recognition,  may  I  add,  exists  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  will  be  recalled,  moreover,  that 
President  Eiaenhower  has  strongly  advocated 
a  lowering  of  U.S.  forcelevels  in  Europe,  and 
I  am  frank  to  say.  Madam  President,  that 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  advocacy  figured  promi- 
nently In  the  deliberations  of  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  policy  committee. 

To  make  the  point  of  nonpartisanshlp  very 
clear.  Madam  President,  I  would  emphasize 
that  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and,  as  usual, 
he  is  understanding  of  what  Is  Involved. 
Furthermore,  In  actual  procedural  status  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  proffered  resolution  Is 
one  which  Is  cosponsored  by  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  also  happen  to  be 
members  of  the  majority  policy  committee. 
And  In  this  connection,  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution be  held  at  the  desk  until  midnight 
September  6.  so  that  other  Senators  of  both 
parties  may  cosponsor  If  they  so  desire  and 
that  It  then  be  placed  on  the  calendar.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
go  directly  to  the  calendar  under  nUe  14. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
(Mr.  Fulbrlght)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Russell K 
While  the  question  at  Issue  Is  deeply  inter- 
twined with  the  specialization  of  both  com- 
mittees, they  are  agreed  that  the  issue  Is  suf- 
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flclently  clear  and  of  an  urgency  that  wai' 
rants  Its  prompt  and  direct  consideration  b| 
tbe  Senate  aa  a  whole. 

The  AcTiNO  Pbesident  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  fro; 
Montana? 

Mr.  KucKKL.  Madam  President,  reservln 
the  right  to  object,  this  suggested  resolU' 
tlon  Is  of  extreme  and  critical  Importance  1' 
Its  Implications,  and  very  far  reaching, 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  resolution  should 
be  referred  by  the  Chair  to  an  approprlaf 
committee. 

Mr.  Mamsfikuj.  Madam  President,  I  woulf 
Inform  the  distinguished  minority  whip  tha^ 
this  resolution  is  a  sense  resolution.  It  will 
go  to  the  calendar  regardless,  M  I  ask  for  It^ 
consideration  and  objection  Is  heard.  Thp 
question  is  where  we  want  It,  either  In  the 
bade  part  of  the  calendar  or  the  first  i>ar^. 

Mr.  KucHiL.  Madam  President,  let  me  In- 
quire, then,  what  happens  to  a  sense-of-the  - 
Senate  resolution  under  the  rules.  Is  there  n  3 
opportunity  tor  an  appropriate  commltteB 
to  tveid  hearings  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  Mahstoxd.  After  It  is  called  up. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  If  Its 
Immediate  consideration  is  asked  for  and  ap 
objection  is  heard,  then  It  goes  over  und«r 
the  rule  and  wUl  be  printed  on  that  part  of- 
the  printed  calendar  entitled  "Resolutloiis 
and  Motions  Over,  Under  the  Rule."  UndV 
the  rules,  all  bills  and  resolutions  are  re- 
ferred to  committees  linless  some  other  prq- 
cedure  Ls  requested  and  granted. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  If  the  Senator  objects  aftar 
X  ask  for  its  consideration,  would  It  not  g|o 
to  the  calendar  regardless?  I  ask  t 
Presiding  OflOcer  if  that  Is  not  a  correct  stati 
ment. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  If  o 
JecUon  Is  heard  to  Its  consideration  now 
will  go  over  under  the  rule  and  be  print 
on  the  calendar  at  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  KxTCHix.  I  have  the  most  profo' 
respect  for  the  majority  leader.  But  I  m 
say  that  this  proposed  resolution  Is  exi 
Ingly  serious  In  Its  Implications.  Before  an^ 
Senator  passes  Judgment  on  it,  he  shoulH 
have  the  benefit  of  views  of  those  who^e 
reeponslbmty  It  Is  to ,  sit  in  Judgment  ob 
problems  of  American  defense  and  forelg^ 
affairs.  If  the  resolution  goes  on  the  calendar 
now.  there  will  not  be  one  Individual  froti 
the  executive  branch  who  will  be  permltt€(d 
to  come  forward  and  testify. 

Mr.  MANsnELD.  Madam  President.  may^I 
say — and  I  think  I  lun  correct  In  this  statf- 
ment — that  once  this  resolution  Is  called  u^. 
a  motion  can  be  made  to  refer  It  to  a  C014- 
mlttee  or  committees. 

Mr.  KtrcHZL.  What  are  my  rights,  Madaia 
President?  Do  I  have  a  right  to  object;  and, 
If  I  do,  does  the  resolution  go  on  the  calez  - 
dar? 

Mr.  BfANSTTEU).  The  Speaker  has  a  right  to 
object,  of  course. 

Mr.  KrcHEL.  I  object. 

The  AcTiNO  pRESiDEifT  pro  tempore.  Tie 
Senate?  from  California  may  object  to  lis 
consideration.  Does  the  Senator  object?       ' 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Madam  President,  do  I  co^- 
reotly  understand  that  I  have  a  right  to  oli- 
Ject  to  Its  consideration? 

The  Acnifo  President  pro  tempore.  Tne 
Senator  Is  correct.  | 

Mr.  KtrcHEL.  Madam  President,  I  object  to 
Its  consideration.  ] 

Mr.  MANsrnxs.  Madam  President,  I  aske^ 
that  the  resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  unt|l 
midnight,  September  8,  at  the  suggestion  Of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
reference.  j 

Mr.  KucHXL.  Madam  President,  of  cotirs^, 
I  have  no  objection  to  having  the  resolutlo^i 
lie  on  th#  desk  for  additional  cosponsors. 

Tlie  AcTZNO  Prisidknt  pro  tempore,  tf 
there  Is  no  objection,  the  resolution  will  1  e 
on  tiie  desk  until  midnight.  September  p. 
without  reference  at  this  time. 


Mr,  Manstieu).  Madam  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
P'ULBBiGHT]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  [Mr.  RxrssEixJ. 
While  the  question  at  Issue  is  deeply  Inter- 
twined with  the  specialization  of  both  com- 
mittees, they  are  agreed  that  the  issue  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  of  an  urgency  that 
warrants  its  prcanpt  and  direct  consideration 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Mansfield  subsequently  said:  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimovis  consent  that  a 
study  on  "U.S.  Troop  Oonslgnments  to  Eu- 
rope Since  World  War  II"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  This  is  an  excellent  bit  of  research 
and  I  commend  Roselyn  K.  Wahner  for  a  job 
well  done.  This  study  was  complied  at  my  re- 
quest and  I  call  attention  to  the  flrst  para- 
graph in  the  research  paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


The  Librart  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  30, 1966. 
To:  Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield. 
Prom:  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject :  U.S.  Troop  Consignments  to  Europe 
Since  World  War  n. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  had  a  gen- 
eral policy  from  which  It  has  deviated  in  only 
a  few  cases,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
of  not  releasing  figures  for  United  States 
force  levels  In  the  European  area.  In  the 
absence  of  official  information,  the  estimates 
were  complied  from  nonofflcial  sources. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  found  the  United 
States  armed  forces  deployed  generally  In 
two  main  areas:  Western  Europe  and  the 
Western  Pacific.  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
mobilization of  troops  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  however,  by  1949  the  United  States 
troops  In  Europe  totalled  only  about  1>4  to 
2  divisions,  most  of  these  serving  as  occupa- 
tion forces  in  West  Germany.  "In  Europe, 
for  example,  the  American  forces  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  point  where  their  military 
effectiveness  was  prtkctlcally  nil."  ' 

Although  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed  on  April  4,  1949,  no  substantial  move 
was  made  toward  increasing  troop  strength 
in  Western  Europe  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  a  little  more  than  a  year  later 
(June  26.  1950),  which  shocked  the  members 
of  the  alliance  into  the  realization  of  th»  ne- 
cessity of  rearming.  In  September  1960,  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  announced  the  approval 
of  "substantial  Increases  in  the  strength  of 
United  States  forces  to  be  stationed  In  West- 
ern Europe  In  the  interest  of  the  defense  of 
that  area."  *  Major  moves  by  the  United 
States  to  stimulate  allied  rearmament  were 
the  appointment  of  General  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  as  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO 
forces  In  Europe  and  the  placement  of  four 
more  American  divisions  (making  a  total  of 
almost  six)  on  the  forward  line  In  Western 
Germany.*  In  February  1951  Secretary  of 
Defense  Marshall  announced  that  four  U.S. 
divisions  would  soon  Join  the  forces  already 
stationed  In  West  Germany,  thus  according 
to  Lord  Ismay  bringing  the  tottil  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Europe  in  1952  to  400.000  men.* 
The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1951. 
cites  a  smaller  figure:  "...  American  forces 
m  Europe  by  the  middle  of  1952  were  actually 
scheduled  to  number  344.000.  including  284,- 
000  ground  and  60,000  air  personnel.* 

Since  1951.  the  nvunber  of  American  ground 
forces  on  the  continent  has  remained  about 
the  same  despite  changes  In  American  strate- 
gic thinking  and  in  Europe's  political  and 
economic  conditions.' 

In  1960  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
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m  the  "United  States  In  World  Affairs,"  noted 
that: 

"The  progressive  shift  frcan  conventional 
to  nuclear  weapons,  and  from  aircraft  to 
missiles,  had  revolutionized  the  bases  of  mili- 
tary strategy  and  was  widely  felt  to  reqvilre 
a  fundamental  rerthlnklng  of  the  military 
problems  Involved  In  defending  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  In  many  minds  It  had  raised 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
might  not  eventually  decide  to  withdraw  the 
substantial  forces  It  had  been  maintaining 
on  the  European  Continent — currently  reck- 
oned at  5  divisions  and  3  armored  units — 
and  rely  primarily  on  Its  home-based  and 
seaborne  missiles.  .  .  .  Despite  signs  of  un- 
easiness in  Washington  about  the  lncre€«ed 
balance  of  payments  deficit  and  the  large 
expenditures  Involved  in  keeping  Its  forces 
overseas,  such  a  move  did  not  api>ear  by  any 
means  Imminent  In  early  I960."' 

The  figure  of  five-six  divisions,  represent- 
ing five  organized  divisions  plus  unite  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  another  division, 
generally  represents  American  troop  commit- 
ments except  for  temporary  Increases  i»o- 
voked  by  crises  such  as  the  erection  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  in  1961.  Estimates  vary  as  to 
the  total  number  of  American  military  men 
sent  at  that  time.  "The  United  States  In 
World  Affairs,  1961,"  noted  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  September  1961,  the  United  States 
government  had  made  various  declarations  of 
intention  but  had  effected  comparatively 
"little  concrete  action  to  build  up  the  alli- 
ance's conventional  and  ground  strength."* 
"The  United  States,  after  initially  announc- 
ing plans  to  send  another  3,000  men  to 
Europe,  Indicated  In  early  September  that 
these  would  be  part  of  a  total  Increment  of 
some  40,000,"  thus  raising  the  total  American 
commitment  to  about  290,000,'  By  late  1961, 
however,  the  United  States  was  completing 
the  move  of  some  50,000  Army  personnel  to 
Europe,  bringing  total  Army  strength  tc 
280,000,  and  the  entire  commitment  In  the 
European  theatre  to  nearly  400,000  men." 

Henson  Baldwin,  military  specialist  of  the 
New  York  Times  later  wrote  on  Avigust  6, 
1963,  that  U.S.  troop  strength  In  Europe  was 
being  "gradually  levelled  off  from  the  276,- 
000  peak  It  reached  In  the  Berlin  crisis  In 
1961  to  between  232,000  and  235,000  men."  He 
estimated  that  before  the  Berlin  crisis  Amer- 
ican strength  had  been  about  228.000.  His  as- 
sessment of  total  American  commitment  In 
Eur<^)e  was  between  362,000  and  362.000  men, 
evidently  including  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  t»ntingeaitB." 

In  December  1963  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  pledged  to  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil that  the  United  States  would  "keep  in 
'  E\jrope  the  equivalent  of  six  American  divi- 
sions that  are  now  deployed  there,  so  long  as 
they  are  needed.""  He  further  assured  the 
alliance  that  certain  additional  combat  units 
sent  to  Germany  as  tempcwary  reinforce- 
ments In  1961  would  also  be  kept  there  as 
long  as  needed;  and  that  while  plans  had 
been  made  for  some  reductions  in  U.S.  noa- 
.  combat  personnel,  no  withdrawals  which 
co\ild  Impair  the  military  effectiveness  of  our 
force  In  Germany  had  been  foreseeu." 

Estimates  of  present  American  defense 
commitments  in  Europe  vary,  by  source  and 
aocording  to  th^  Bran£hes  of  the  Service  In- 
cluded In  the  estimate,  a  point  not  always 
made  clear  by  the  source.  For  example,  some 
sources  Include  the  ground  troops  In  Europe, 
the  men  in  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  those  In  the  17th  Air  Force; 
others  refer  only  to  the  Army  In  West  Ger- 
many. Still  others  refer  only  to  the  NATO 
commitment;  others  Include  troops  in  Spain, 
not  a  member  of  the  Alliance.  The  Division 
Is  enclosing  a  memorandum  by  Thomas  C. 
Lyons,  Jr.,  Analyst  In  Military  Affairs,  June  7, 
1966,  which  Indicates  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  precise  statistics.  As  you  will  note  on 
page  2  of  the  Lyons  memorandum,  1966  esti- 
mates vary  from  450,000  troops  in  Europe, 
Including    five    combat    divisions    plus    Air 
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Ptorce  and  VS.  Sixth  Fleet,'*  to  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  February  10.  1966.  estimate  of  340,- 
000  men  in  the  "European  Area,"  includliig 
240,000  ground  troops,  plus  Air  Force  and 
Navy. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  8.  Mc- 
Natnara,  has  given  the  most  recent  reliable 
figures  on  the  size  of  ttxe  U.S.  Army  forces  In 
Europe.  In  hearing  before  the  sulscommit- 
tee  on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  June  21,  1966,  he  stated 
that  the  "U.S.  Army,  Exurope,  contained  ap- 
proximately 225,000  military  personnel  at  the 
end  of  last  year,"  with  a  temjJOTary  reduc- 
tion of  personnel  by  about  16.000  to  be  buUt 
up  to  the  previous  level  of  226,000  by  Decem- 
ber. 1966.^ 

In  December,  1965,  Max  Frankel  of  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  about  400.000  U5. 
servicemen  were  stationed  In  Europe."* 

Estimates  as  to  the  breakdown  often  vary 
greaUy,  e.g.  figures  given  by  Jeanne  Kuebler 
in  July  20,  1966,  Editorial  Research  Reports 
and  those  given  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  March  11,  1966,  p.  1: 

U.S.  Army  In  West  Germany — ^210,000  (Mc- 
Namara,  Kuebler). 

U.S.  forces  In  West  Berlin— 5.000  (Kue- 
bler). 

U.S.  forces  In  France — 26,000  (New  York 
Times,  March  11.  1966)  to  30,000  (Christian 
Science  Monitor,  hereaftet  CSM),  to  34,000 
(Kuebler,  "before  withdrawal  began  June 
30,"  1966). 

U.S.  forces  In  Britain — 20,000  (CSM)  to 
30.000  (Kuebler). 

U.S.  forces  In  Spain — 8,000  (CSM)  to  10.000 
(Kuebler). 

U.S.  forces  in  Italy — 4,500  (Kuebler)  to 
10X)00  (CSM),  Division  estimates  closer  to 
8,000. 

U.S.  forces  in  Iceland — 4.000  (Kuebler) 
Division  estimates  closer  to  3,000. 

U.S.  forces  In  Turkey — 1,900  (Kuebler)  to 
8,000  (CSM). 

Greece— 2,000  (CSM). 

Netherlands — 1,000  (CSM). 

Presumably  the  above  figures  Include  Army 
forces  and  about  66,000  Air  Force  personnel, 
la  addition,  one  must  include  the  Navy  and 
Marine  personnel  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Estimates  as  to  its 
strength  very  from  28,000  (Kuebler)  to  36,- 
000  (Division  estimate,  compiled  from  vari- 
ous press  reports ) .  Hence,  on  the  basis  of 
unofficial  sources,  the  Division  can  offer  only 
the  very  rough  estimate  that  present  Amer- 
ican forces  In  Europer  total  860,000  to  4(X>.000. 
R08ELTN  K.  Wahner. 
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Reduction  of  VB.  Forces  in  Western 
Ettbope — Continued 

Mr.  Mansfield.  MM*'"  President,  I  also 
ask  that  a  UPI  story  for  Augtist  81  cover- 
ing Defense  Department  flgxires  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'T>efense  Department  flgiu«s  indicate  that 
VS.  forces  stationed  in  Europe  total  ap- 
proximately 330,000  men. 

"This  would  include  more  than  200,000 
Army  troops  In  Western  Europe,  and  nearly 
25,000  In  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

"In  addition,  an  unstated  number  of  men 
would  always  be  in  transit  between  assign- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
From  time  to  time,  units  stationed  In  the 
United  States  are  assigned  to  temporary  duty 
In  Europe. 

"The  Army  in  Western  Europe  was  reduced 
by  withdrawals  for  Vietnam  from  226,000 
to  around  210,000  during  the  year  ended 
July  1. 

"It  Is  now  Increasing  again,  and  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  back  at  226,000  by  December  81." 

Several   Senators  addressed   the  Chair. 

The  ACTINO  President  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yltid,  and  If  ao,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
to  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  Symington,  Madam  President,  does  not 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  California 
feel  this  matter  could  be  thoroughly  debated 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  without  going  to  a 
Joint  committee  of  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations,  In  which  case  there  would  be 
many  witnesses,  and  possibly  extended  delay 
in  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate? 

The  able  majority  leader  has  summed  up 
our  position.  In  effect,  there  Is  no  more  to 
say,  as  the  result  of  his  typically  careful  and 
thorough  remarks. 

I  do  not  often  disagree  with  my  friend,  the 
able  Senator  from  California,  but  cannot  see 
his  point  in  considering  holding  up  this 
matter  for  hearings  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KtJCHEL.  Madam  President,  no  one  re- 
spects my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
more  than  I.  I  know  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. Some  Senators  have  not  had  that  kind 
of  experience  and  background.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  come  before  a  committee  and 
be  cross-examined  on  the  subject  matter  em- 
bodied m  this  resolution.  That  is  the  normal 
procedure. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion. I  believe  It  would  be  far  better  for  me 
to  arrive  at  a  Judgment  on  this  far-reach- 
ing resolution  If  each  of  us  had  a  printed 
record  available  with  the  cross-examination 
of  those  whose  responsibility.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  it  Is  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
problem. 

Mr.  Stminoton.  Madam  President,  wilt  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr,  Mansfield.  I  yield  briefly. 


Mr.  SYUiNGrroN.  In  further  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  present  this  resolu- 
tion Is  not  only  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  but  also  tiie 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

This  matter  was  gone  Into  at  length  in 
hearings  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  They 
were  Joint  hearings  of  the  Armed  Senrloee 
Conunittee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Members  of  both  parties  fully  partici- 
pated. 

The  Senator  can  obtain  the  record  of 
those  hearings,  already  printed,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Pastobe.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Madam  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  Is  not  precluded  at  any 
time.  Indeed  at  any  moment,  onoe  the  sense 
resolution  Is  on  the  calendar,  to  move  tiitkt 
It  be  referred  to  any  conunittee  he  desires. 

Mr.  KucREL.  I  understand  that  Is  what  the 
Acting  President  pro  temp>ore  Indicated.  It 
Is  also  true  that  under  the  Senate  rules,  it 
would  automatically  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pastore.  With  respect  to  Interrogating 
and  cross-examining  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State,  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out,  we  have  had  meeting  after 
meeting.  I  realize  that  this  does  not  satis- 
fy the  curiosity  of  the  Senator  from  CtM- 
fomla. 

Mr.  KirCHEL.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
It  is  a  matter  of  discharging  my  duty  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  on  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance. You — some  of  you — may  have  had 
your  meetings,  but  most  of  us  have  not  met 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Pastore.  The  Senator  is  correct — ^the 
curiosity  of  his  responsibility.  Let  us  put  it 
In  that  way. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  That  is  a  rather  peculiar 
phrase.  I  simply  want  all  Senators  to  have 
the  benefit  of  expert  testimony  before  voting 
on   as   far   reaching  a   resolution   as   this. 

Mr.  Pastore.  I  refer  to  the  Senator's  de- 
sire that  each  individual  Senator  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  Defense  authorities — 
the  curiosity  bom  of  his  sense  of  responsl- 
bUlty — to  query  them  personally.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  there  has  been  no 
frivolous  action  taken  here  by  the  respon- 
sible people  Involved. 

The  Acting  PsEsmENT  pro  tempoK.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  6  minutes. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Madam  President,  the  action 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  or  the 
cosigners  of  the  resolution  has  not  been 
frivolous  In  any  measure.  It  is  the  product  of 
responsible  discussion. 

We  must  remember  here  that  by  the  sense 
of  the  resolution  that  was  passed  in  1961,  the 
United  States  of  America  made  a  commit- 
ment— and  Is  the  only  member  of  the  alli- 
ance that  has  met  Its  commitment  100  per- 
cent. I  repeat  no  other  member  of  the 
alliance  has  met  that  commitment.  Tlie 
situation  has  reached  a  point  now  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  after  having  dis- 
cussed this  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many 
times,  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we 
are  not  adopting  a  double  standard  in 
Europe.  When  we  speak  of  trade,  there  seems 
to  be  a  detente.  When  we  speak  of  with- 
drawing our  troops,  there  always  seems  to 
be  an  entente.  We  have  been  disturbed  by 
this  matter  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

If  all  of  the  nations  of  this  alliance  had 
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mat  their  commitment  100  percent,  I  thl^ 
s  great  deal  could  be  said  here  In  argmneiit, 
cepeclally  for  the  point  of  view  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  only  nation  of  the  alliance  that  bM 
come  up  to  80  percent  of  its  commltmeiit 
has  been  West  Oennany. 

We  feel  that,  because  of  modern  armameht 
and  the  improvement  of  our  weaponry  tp- 
day,  that  the  power  that  is  maintained  kn 
Europe  on  the  the  part  of  the  United  Stages 
of  America  Is  equivalent  to  the  power  thjat 
we  offered  in  1961.  For  that  reason,  I  do  niot 
see  any  reason  why  a  substantial  number  pf 
troops  cannot  be  withdrawn  and  at  the  saipe 
time  continue  to  guarantee  the  security  mot 
only  of  Europe,  but  also  of  the  free  world- 
Mr.  Saltonstall.  Madam  President,  wtll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANsrtzLD.  I  yield. 

Mr.     Saltonstall.     Madam     President, 
make  this   statement   as  a   senior   membjer 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services  on 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  SenJ 
tor  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russnx) .  courteouiy 
informed  me  of  this  resolution  that  w^ 
going  to  be  offered  by  the  majority  leadjer 
this  morning.  He  told  me  that  it  was  ttie 
result  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  poliby 
committee.  | 

I  discussed  it  briefly  with  him  yesterdky 
afternoon.  I  discussed  it  again  with  the  mk- 
Jorlty  leader  this  morning.  I 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  resolii- 
tion  is  to  He  on  the  desk  until  mldnigl)t. 
September  6,  for  the  cosponsorshlp  of  aty 
other  Senators  who  want  to  join  in  It.      T 

It  is  my  understanding  from  a  discussion 
with  the  majority  leader  that  he  does  npt 
intend   to  bring   this   resolution   before 
Senate   for   at   least   several   days   after 
Senate   reconvenes   on   September   6. 

The  AcTENG  Pkeshjent  pro  tempore.  If  tte 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  defler 
to  the  Chair,  the  Chair  should  like  to 
state  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mot- 
tana  for  the  purpose  of  clarification.  The 
request  Is  that  the  resolution  Is  to  be  hdid 
at  the  desk  f<M-  additional  cosponsors  untu 
after  midnight,  September  6.  without  r« 
erence. 

Mr.  KucHix.   Madam  President, 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  Acting   President  pro  tempore. 
Senator   will    state    it. 

Mr.  KiTCHEi..  Madam  President,  obvious 
no  reasonable  person  would  object  to  holdl|ig 
a  resolution  or  biU  at  the  desk  for  cospoti- 
sors.  I  would  not  do  that.  ~ 

My  question,  therefore,  is,  when  there  is 
no  objection  registered — as  there  will  not  jse 
to  what  has  Just  been  said — then,  at  the  etid 
of  that  time  that  bill  Is  held  at  the  dc4k, 
doe*  the  problem  arise  whether  it  Is  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee? 

The  Acting  Phxsident  pro  tempore,  lit 
would  be  automatically  referred  vmleee  soi^e 
other  request  is  made  and  granted. 

Mr.  KucHjx.  Under  the  rules?  i 

The  Acting  PREsmENr  pro  tempore;  lit 
would  be  automatically  referred  under  the 
rules.  urUess  there  is  some  special  requ^t 
for  some  other  disposition  made  and  grant^. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  I  have  no  objection  to  t\xe 
request  as  it  has  Just  been  stated.  | 

The    Acting    President    pro    tempore,    lis 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  noi 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Madam  President, 
I  started  to  state,  it  is  my  understandliig 
that  this  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk  unill 
midnight  September  6.  without  reference.^r 
additional  cosponsors.  I 

The  majority  leader  has  stated  to  me  pir- 
sonaUy — and  I  believe  he  will  so  state  on  t^ie 
floor,  if  it  U  asked  of  him — that  the  subj^t 
will  not  come  up  for  consideration  until 
some  time  after  that — 3  or  4  days,  or  perha  ps 
even  a  week. 
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At  that  time,  the  question  of  whether  the 
matter  should  be  debated  on  the  floor,  or 
automatically  referred  if  objection  is  made, 
can  come  up. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader,  with  the 
policy  committee,  and  with  the  statement  of 
the  minority  whip  (Mr.  Kuchex.],  that  this 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  o\ir  secu- 
rity, to  our  safety,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

As  I  read  the  resolution  and  the  statement 
of  the  majority  leader,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  resolution  attempts  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  as  to  a  reduction  of  our  forces 
in  Europe. 

As  I  stated  to  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee yesterday,  this  subject  involves  our 
own  security  and  safety.  It  involves  the  pol- 
icies of  NATO.  It  involves  the  the  United 
Nations.  It  may  even  Involve  the  activities 
in  the  Far  East. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance,  and 
a  very  serious  matter,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  has  brought  up.  We  certainly  can 
discuss  It  between  now  and  when  the  major- 
ity leader  wants  to  bring  it  up,  and  the 
majority  leader,  in  his  usual  generous  way, 
has  said  that  it  will  not  be  brought  up  until 
Members  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it 
with  him  in  committees  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  will  not 
get  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject  this 
morning.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  my 
views  on  It,  because  I  have  not  considered  It 
carefully.  I  hope  that  the  majority  leader 
will  give  us  ample  opportunity,  after  Labor 
Day.  when  we  return,  to  decide  how  best  to 
handle  this  matter  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  security  and  safety  of  our  country  and 
the  security  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Mansfieli).  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  I  should  like  to  make  this 
statement.  On  the  6th  of  September  I  will 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution. On  an  objection  which  wUl  be 
lodged,  the  resolution  then  will  go  on  the 
Calendar,  under  rule  XIV.  Am  I  correct? 

The  AcTTNO  President  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  So  It  will  reach  the  calen- 
dar, regardless. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  The  Senator  has  said 
September  6.  It  should  be  September  7,  be- 
cause the  resolution  wlU  lie  on  the  table 
untu  midnight  September  6. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  September  7  is  correct. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Madam  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  I  think  this  inquiry  is 
important  because  of  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Madam  President,  on  September  6,  will 
this  resolution  automatically  be  referred  to 
committee,  and  to  prevent  that,  will  it  be 
necessary  for  the  majority  leader  to  make  a 
motion  that  it  go  to  the  calendar? 

The  AcTXNG  President  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  request,  the  resolution  will  he  held  at 
the  desk  until  midnight  September  6,  for 
additional  cosponsors,  without  reference. 
Then,  if  no  other  disposition  is  made  of  it  on 
September  7,  the  resolution  will  be  referred. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  To  a  committee? 

The  Acting  Presidbnt  pro  tempore.  But  if. 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  stated, 
there  is  a  request  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution,  it  will  go  over,  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  That  Is  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. On  September  7,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  majority  leader,  or  someone  else,  to 
move  that  the  resolution  go  to  the  calendar 
and  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly? 

The  Acttno  PKEsmENT  pro  tetnpore.  If  ob- 
jection is  heard  to  its  immediate  considera- 


tion, then  it  goes  over,  under  rule  XIV.  It 
wUl  be  listed  in  the  place  provided  in  the 
calendar  for  resolutions  and  motions  over, 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MoRSX.  I  have  one  more  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  Will  It  then  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  it  referred  to  a  committee — and  I 
would  vote  against  referring  It  to  a  com- 
mittee— to  have  the  Senate  take  official  re- 
ferral action  on  the  resolution  sending  It  to 
a  committee? 

The  Acting  PREsmxNT  pro  tempore.  If  it 
goes  over  under  the  rule,  on  the  following 
legislative  day,  after  the  transaction  ot 
routine  morning  business,  the  resolution 
would  automatically  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  by  the  Chair,  at  which  time  it  would 
be  debatable  until  2  o'clock;  and  then.  If  not 
disposed  of,  it  would  go  on  the  calendar. 
Then  a  motion  to  refer  would  be  in  order 
after  the  resolution  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mansitelo.  Before  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  may  I 
say  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  consider 
this  bill  on  the  7th  as  Senate  business,  but 
merely  to  have  it  placed  on  the  calendar,  to 
have  It  called  up  on  an  appropriate  date, 
after  the  Senate  has  had  a  chance  to  look 
into  it  and  to  find  out  what  it  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  noted 

The  Acting  PRBsmsNT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  requested  has  expired. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  recognition  In 
my  own  right. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
a  request  to  change  the  order  of  biisiness? 

Mr.  Mansfieij).  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
limitation  on  debate  on  H.R.  14929  be  moved 
forward  to  11 :15,  and  that  I  may  be  allowed 
a  few  minutes  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Yoitnc  of  Ohio.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  to  that  request,  may  I  ask  that  the 
majority  leader  make  it  20  minutes? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  All  right. 

The  Acting  PREsmENT  pro  tempore.  For  20 
minutes.   Without   objection,   so   ordered. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  The  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  was  not  con- 
sidered lightly.  This  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
off  and  on  for  a  period  of  many  years.  I  am 
not  aware  that  one  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  believes  that  we  are 
Justified  in  maintaining  a  million  Americans 
on  Etiropean  soil. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  policy  conunlttee 
many  times.  I  doubt  that  the  chairman  of 
any  committee  to  whom  this  resolution  could 
conceivably  be  referred  would  differ  on  this 
matter. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhap>s  there  should 
be  a  limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill  in 
order  to  require  that  some  of  these  troops 
be  brought  home.  The  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Armed  Forces,  and  Finance 
were  also  mentioned  because  of  their  rele- 
vant Jurisdictions,  but  some  of  us  felt  that 
we  had  heard  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch  and  it  was  time  that  we  quit  listen- 
ing to  them  and,  for  a  change,  tell  them 
what  we  think. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  France  has 
asked  the  troops  on  French  soil  to  get  out. 
Some  of  us  were  disappointed  to  find  that 
when  France  asked  those  troops  to  leave.  In- 
stead of  bringing  them  home,  our  Nation 
proposed  to  move  them  into  some  other 
European  country. 

It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  build 
troop  housing  and  family  bousing  and  to 
provide  schools  for  children  and  dependents, 
when  we  have  so  many  more  troops  over 
there  than  we  can  justify. 

My  guess  is  that  this  one  item  is  respon- 
sible for  several  billion  dollars  annually  of 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

The  resolution  simply  proposes  that  we 
say,  as  a  body,  what  most  Senators  have  been 
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saying  Individually  for  quite  a  while  that 
they  think  we  have  too  many  troops  and  too 
many  dependents  over  there;  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  money  over  there;  that, 
all  things  considered,  we  would  be  justified 
In  making  a  very  substantial  reduction,  and 
that  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

I  have  been  raising  this  point  for  several 
years,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  majority 
leader  felt  the  time  had  come  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  that  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  studied  the  matter  and 
acted  unanimously.  We  talked  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  to  our  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many— a  very  fine  gentleman.  We  heard 
everybody's  point  of  view,  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  take  one  view  and  we  take 
the  other.  They  did  not  convince  us,  and 
we  did  not  convince  them. 

Now  we  propose  to  say  what  we  think — 
that  they  should  reduce  the  number  at 
people  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Symington.  Madam  President,  there  Is 
another  aspect  to  this  matter  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  the  majority  leader  this  morning. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  believes  that 
one  of  the  most  important  Issues  in  the 
world  today  is  the  effort  being  made  to 
attain  a  meaningful  nonprollferatlon  treaty, 
one  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Focusing  attention  on  the 
Importance  of  reducing  nuclear  weapons,  as 
I  see  It,  is  to  reach  some  agreement  in  re- 
ducing conventional  weapKins. 

Today,  perhaps  really  for  the  first  time, 
a  major  suggestion  is  being  made,  in  this 
resolution,  for  consideration  to  be  given  to 
the  Importance  of  reducing  conventional 
weapons  In  Europe. 

The  statement  of  the  majority  leader  pre- 
sents well  the  fact  everybody  knows:  the 
tensions  In  Evurope  are  less  than  they  were 
at  the  time  the  rules  were  set  with  respect 
to  the  required  number  of  military  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  would  hope,  and  In  the 
not  too  distant  future,  that  high  people  in 
this  Government  meet  with  comparable  offi- 
cials in  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  that  the  thinking  behind  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  developed  to  a  point  where 
we  could  say  to  the  representatives  of  that 
great  country:  Here  is  an  opportunity  also 
for  you  to  extend  practically  what  we  both 
know  Is  best  for  the  future  of  the  world; 
namely,  a  reduction  in  military  forces,  your 
military  forces  in  Europe. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Clark.  Madam  President,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  procedure 
which  has  been  worked  out.  I  share  the 
view  of  the  majority  leader  that  we  should 
bring  troops  back  from  Europe. 

But  I  would  like  to  reinforce  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  StminctonJ 
has  just  said,  which  I  think  is  of  great  im- 
portance. I  would  not  bring  one  American 
soldier  back  from  Europe  unless  the  Russians 
took  one  Russian  soldier  out  of  East  Ger- 
many, and  out  of  the  area  they  control  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

I  think  we  are  missing  the  boat  and  I 
urge  the  majority  leader  to  think  seriously 
about  revising  the  resolution  so  that  the 
resolving  clause  would  call  upon  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Department  of  State  to  enter 
into  negotiations  immediately  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on 
one  of  the  several  plans  discussed  for  years 
for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops 
and  Americsm  troops. 

I  think  that  we  are  giving  away  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  have  to  give  away.  I 
think  that  we  should  do  this  on  the  basis 
of  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  require  them  to  match  ovir 
troop  reductions,  rather  than  having  them 
say  to  us:  your  troops  go  home  but  our 
troops  stay  there. 

Mr.  Pabtore.  Madam  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  would 
be  very  logical  and  his  statement  would  be 
cogent,  provided  our  allies  lived  up  to  100 


percent  of  their  commitment  and  the  balance 
of  European  forces — West  and  East — could  be 
mcwe  equitably  determined.  We  are  heavily 
oonunitted  in  Vietnam,  and  nobody  Lb  worry- 
ing about  our  efforts  for  peace  and  security 
there  except  American  mothers.  We  are  send- 
ing troops  to  Vietnam  by  the  thousands.  At 
present  there  are  about  300,000  men  there, 
there  may  be  600,000  men  before  we  are 
through. 

At  the  same  time  our  allies  in  Europe  are 
taking  the  position  that  possibly  we  should 
not  be  in  Vietnam  at  all,  but  we  should  be 
heavily  committed  where  the  Red  peril 
threatens  them.  But  their  sense  of  danger 
is  not  strong  enough  to  persuade  them  that 
they  should  live  up  to  100  percent  of  their 
own  commitments. 

We  have  been  discussing  this  time  and 
time  again — over  and  over  again.  Every  time 
the  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  have  discussed 
this  specific  matter  with  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
McNamara.  AU  that  they  say  Is  that  they 
are  talking  with  our  allies  about  it.  They 
had  better  talk  faster.  And  the  answers  bet- 
ter be  audible.  This  has  been  going  on  for 

15  ye€u« — and  time  is  running  out  on  pa- 
tience. 

We  are  heavily  committed  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  spending  $2  billion  a  month  to  sustain 
our  effort  there. 

That  effort  is  for  no  plunder  for  America — 
but  only  for  the  peace  of  the  world — Europe 
no  lees  than  Asia. 

We  want  little  people  left  alone  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny — not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  Peking — no  less  than  we  shield 
free  Europe  from  Moscow. 

Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  In  this  in 
Europe  or  Asia  is  apart  from  the  question. 
American  boys  are  dying  In  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time  Europe  is  thinking  only  of  Europe 
and  we  are  being  told:  You  have  got  to  live 
up  to  100  percent  of  your  commitment  In 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand.  General  de 
Gaulle  Is  telling  us  to  get  out  of  France. 
France  that  we  freed  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet  now — so  he  tells  us  to  get  out  of  France; 
and  the  General's  word  is  law  and  we  have 
to  follow  his  admonitlor  to  get  out  of  France. 

We  have  to  release  about  16,000  civilian 
Frenchmen  who  work  for  NATO.  What  do 
these  French  nationals  do?  They  Join  an  or- 
ganization and  ask  for  severance  pay.  They 
want  1  month's  pay  a  year  for  each  of  the 

16  years  we  have  been  there.  To  do  what? 
To  ffuarantee  their  personal  security.  We  are 
more  worried  about  their  overall  security 
than  they  are.  We  live  up  to  100  percent  of 
our  commitment  and  the  best  that  that  na- 
tion can  do  is  80  percent. 

Let  us  be  fair.  If  the  peril  exist*  In  Europe, 
who  should  know  this  better  than  the  Euro- 
peans? If  they,  who  should  know  It  better 
than  we,  say  the  peril  is  imminent,  then 
why  do  they  not  live  up  to  their  share — 100 
l>ercent? 

Our  query  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

Now.  the  Senator  would  have  us  say  to 
the  Russians:  We  will  take  out  one  Ameri- 
can if  you  take  out  one  Russian.  We  are 
not  saying  to  the  Germans.  Italians,  French, 
British,  and  everybody  else  there  that  we 
want  to  keep  the  same  ratio — man  for  man. 

If  the  best  that  our  allies  can  do  is  80 
percent  because  they  do  not  think  the  peril 
is  really  there,  the  best  that  we  should  do 
Is  80  percent.  That  Is  all  that  we  mean  here 
In  pure,  simple  Etagllsh — and  m  the  simple 
mathematics  of  the  manpower  we  should 
invest  in  their  own  assessment  of  clear  and 
present  danger. 

Mr.  Clark.  Madam  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me  fur- 
ther so  that  I  can  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorej.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton )  will  recognize  the  fairness  of  giving  me 
1  minute. 

I  share  the  emotional  involvement  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 


Pastore),  both  with  respect  to  the  unneces- 
sary acceleration  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  unnecessary  troops  that  we  have  In  Eur- 
ope, but  I  think  we  should  act  with  our  beads 
and  not  with  our  hearts.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  Russians  to  pull  some  of 
their  troops  back. 

I  renew  my  suggestion  to  the  majority 
leader  to  determine  carefully  and  prayerfully 
over  the  weekend  whether  he  does  not  want 
to  revise  the  resolution  to  get  something 
from  the  Russians,  and  not  because  we  are 
mad  at  NATO. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Madam  President,  I  have  only 
one  slight  modification  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator's  terms.  In  connection  with  the  emo- 
tional Involvement,  wUl  the  Senator  correct 
the  Record  to  say  the  emotional  emphasis 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island?  It  is  the 
emphasis  on  facts  that  invitee  emotion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  I 
am  emotionally  involved.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
gave  evidence  that  be  Is  also. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Madam  President,  If  the 
resolution  comes  before  the  Senate,  it  Is  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
acting  with  o\ii  beads  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  emotion. 

Mr.  Stmington.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  would  say  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  when  he  sajrs  he  does 
not  want  to  see  a  single  American  soldier 
taken  out  of  Europe  unless  a  Russian  «oi- 
dler  is  taken  out  of  Europe,  at  least  to  some 
extent  he  Is  talking  against  the  logic  of  his 
concept  with  respect  to  the  overall  problem 
of  arms  control. 

None  of  us  of  course  would  want  to  see  a 
single  American  soldier  removed  from  Eu- 
rope if  we  felt  that  that  soldier,  at  this  time, 
was  important  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  But  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  so  well  pointed  out, 
those  far  closer  to  the  situation,  by  their 
action  as  well  as  their  words,  have  em- 
phasized to  us  over  the  years  that  all  these 
men  are  not  important.  It  Is  clear  therefore 
that  their  intereert  could  well  be  economic 
instead  of  military. 

I  loee  my  colleague  when  he  talks  about 
1  for  1.  As  I  understood,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  In  discussion  of  such  matters  im- 
I>ortant  to  the  futxire  tot  the  world  such  as 
the  test  ban  treaty  is  find  out  how  we  should 
or  can  take  the  first  step  In  a  disarmament 
program. 

Again,  let  the  able  people  of  this  Gov- 
ernment meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  state  what  discussion  has  been 
going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
aware  of  the  number  of  divisions  the  So- 
viets have  in  East  Germany  and  the  satel- 
lite countries.  Saving  money  throiigh  reduc- 
tion on  their  part  and  ours  could  provide 
the  resources  needed  to  help  their  economy, 
and  our  economy,  their  cities  and  our  cities, 
their  education  and  our  education;  all  this  by 
not  continuing  to  spread  military  forces  of 
any  type  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  done  unilaterally. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Madam  President.  I 
would  say  this,  from  this  side  of  the  aisle: 
We  have  heard  the  assistant  mlnM'lty  leader 
the  Senator  frtHn  California  [Mr.  Kuckel]. 
I  came  into  this  discussion  this  morning  and 
on  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  majority  leader  would  offer 
this  resolution,  make  a  little  speech  about  it, 
and  then  we  would  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  which  is  before  it  under 
limited  debate. 

If  we  are  going  to  discuss  even  the  spirit 
of  this  resolution  at  this  time,  certainly  a 
quorum  call  should  be  suggested  so  that 
Senators  on  my  side  of  t^e  aisle  can  come 
into  the  Chamber  and  give  their  views. 

I  sponsored  what  was  said  by  the  majority 
leader  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  he  was  going 
to  offer  the  resolution  this  morning,  that  It 
would  lie  on  the  table  for  further  signatures 
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to  be  brought  up  at  a  later  date,  and  thnn 
we  could  dlsctiss  It  In  full  and  give  our  re  »- 
SODS  pro  and  con  as  some  of  the  distil  i- 
gtilshed  members  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  have  done  this  morning;  and  thsn 
we  could  decide  whether  to  send  It  to  com- 
mittee or  discuss  It  right  here  on  the  flcor 
of  the  Senate,  as  being  the  sense  of  the  Se  a- 
ate. 

Madam  President,  I  certainly  hope  tiat 
we  win  not  be  giving  our  views  pro  and  on 
at  this  time,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  right.  If 
there  are  any  more  suggestions  along  thdse 
lines,  I  shall  certainly  have  to  suggest  tihe 
abeence  of  a  quorum  In  order  that  Repv 
Mean  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
express  their  views,  as  well  as  Senators 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  can  get  on  w]| 
the  business  of  the  State,  and  discuss 
resolution  at  a  later  time,  as  It  has  been 
understanding    the   majority   leader   wlsl^es 
to  do.  ! 

Mr.  Mansiteld.  Madam  President,  In  vlpw 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  |Mr.  YotrNo]  has  been  on  his  feet 
for  a  long  time,  waiting  to  be  recognized— 
I  believe  it  Is  on  this  subject.  Is  It  not?   I 

Mr.  YoTjNO  of  Ohio.  I  do  desire  to  sp^ak 
on  this  subject  for  about  4  minutes.  I  h|ve 
been  on  my  feet  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Mansfuxd.  Madam  President,  beffcre 
yielding  the  floor,  r  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  4  minutes  may  be  allowed  the  Senior 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  YotTNC).  and  that  at  tlmt 
tlnxe  debate  begin  on  the  Morse  amendmmt. 

The  PiasiDiNc  OrFicra.  Without  objectlpn, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mawstieu).  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion. If  I  m»y,  let  me  say  that  this  reac^u- 
tlon  was  endorsed  by  the  full  policy  cdm- 
mlttee.  At  their  direction,  it  wan  presented. 
I  fully  favor  It.  If  I  did  not  favor  It.  I  would 
have  presented  It  anyway. 


frrom  the  Concrbssional  Record, 

Sept.   7,    1966) 

Statsment   or   Senator   Mike   MANSFirtj) 

Mr.  President,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Sense  Resolution  on  Force  Reductloi^  in 
Europe,  under  the  oo-spooaorshlp  of  the 
memt)ers  of  the  Majority  Policy  Committee 
I  have  made  no  additional  statement  Per- 
taining to  the  matter  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  did  not  do  so  because  of  an  understanding 
which  I  believe  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
-Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltbn- 
stall).  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  had  an  |  In- 
formal agreement  that  the  questions  posed 
by  this  resolution  would  not  be  at  issue  uhtU 
sometime  sifter  Labor  Day  and,  preferalbly, 
when  the  matter  came  down  before  the  $en- 
ate  for  consideration  and  disposition. 

I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  statements 
which  have  already  been  made  by  Senators 
In  opposition  to  the  Resolution.  May  Ijsay 
that  I  am  a  little  disturbed  at  the  waf  In 
which  the  English  language  Is  being  use«  In 
the  violent  attack  which  has  been  launc|hed 
agrainst  this  sense  resolution.  I  do  not  regard 
It  as  cause  for  hysteria  when  It  Is  propleed 
to  do  no  nvore  than  give  expression  to  ^hat 
the  Senate  thinks  about  a  question  of  8t)me 
Importance  to  the  nation.  ' 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  attack.  In  part,; has 
been  personal.  Members  of  the  Policy  Obm- 
mlttee  have  been  called  "arrogant".  They 
have  been  accused  of  "ramroddlng"  the 
measure.  They  have  been  termed  "foolish" 
and  "bankrupt".  Other  appellations  iave 
been  applied  to  us.  Indicating  that  we  were 
either  too  clever  or  too  obtuse  but,  in  J  any 
event,  that  we  did  not  understand  the  Situ- 
ation. 

On  the  resolution  Itself,  It  has  been  Sug- 
gested that  It  calls  for  a  total  U.S.  '^th- 
drawal  from  Europe  when,  In  truth,  aQl  It 
suggests  Is  a  return  to  this  country  of  Some 
of  the  almo«:t  one  million  Americans—  ihlH- 
tary.  personnel  and  dependents — whoj  are 
presently  stationed  In  Europe. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  resolution 
Is  lU-advlsed  because  It  does  not  contain  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  reductions  of  U.S. 
forces  should  be  negotiated  for  a  counter 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  East  Germany  and 
the  Eastern  European  states.  Now  that  Is  an 
Interesting  suggestion.  I  believe  It  la  appro- 
priate for  me  to  say,  however,  that  I  find  it, 
as  criticism  of  the  current  resolution,  some- 
what Ironic  since  approximately  five  years 
ago  I  made  the  same  proposal  for  a  concur- 
rent reduction  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe,  urging  that  the  matter  be  pursued 
through  diplomatic  channels.  It  did  not  re- 
ceive a  nod  from  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  proposal  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where, 
until  now  I  find  It  unearthed  In  criticism  of 
the  current  resolution. 

It  has  been  suggested,  furthermore,  that 
there  should  be  provision  In  the  resolution 
for  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies.  I  did 
not  know  that  a  Senate  sense  resolution  was 
necessary  to  encourage  the  Executive  Branch 
to  carry  on  the  diplomacy  of  consultation 
with  allies.  I  hope  that  that  Is  what  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  twenty  years.  I  hope 
that  the  specific  question  raised  by  this  pro- 
posed resolution  will  be  discussed.  Certainly 
nothing  In  the  resolution  forbids  or  discour- 
ages such  consultation. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  say,  In  response  to 
what  has  been  the  principal  burden  of  the 
Instant  attack  on  the  proposed  resolution, 
that  there  Is  not  and  has  not  been  any  In- 
tention on  the  part  erf  the  sponsors  to  "ram- 
rod" this  resolution  through  the  Senate. 
Had  that  been  the  Intention,  may  I  say,  the 
sense  resolution  could  have  been  attached 
to  another  matter — such  as  foreign  aid — 
which  might  come  before  the  Senate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
sponsors,  In  concert  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration. Is  one  which  permits  the  choice 
of  the  form  and  length  of  consideration, 
from  beginning  to  end,  to  rest  In  the  control 
of  the  entire  Senate,  rather  than  In  any 
Oommlttfee  thereof. 

In  answer  to  those  who  feel  that  this 
resolution  should  go  to  a  committee  for 
bearings,  I  believe  It  Is  appropriate  to  say, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  pointed  out,  that  at  least  six  sets  of 
relevant  hearings  have  been  held  this  year 
before  the  Armed  Services,  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Government  Operations 
Committees.  However,  referral  to  Committee 
Is  not  foreclosed  by  the  procedure  being 
piusued.  Rather,  it  will  be  for  the  Senate,  as 
a  whole,  to  decide.  When  this  matter  Is 
brought  up  for  consideration,  the  Senate 
can  determine  whether  It  wishes  to  con- 
sider It,  In  effect,  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  or  whether  it  wishes  the  question 
referred  to  a  committee  or  to  committees  or 
to  a  Joint  committee.  Indeed,  It  will  be  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  whether  or  not  to 
amend  or  not  to  amend  and,  in  the  end, 
to  dispose  of  in  one  way  or  another. 

All  of  the  legislative  options  In  this  mat- 
ter. In  short,  are  preserved  for  the  entire 
Senate.  The  manner  of  presentation  of  this 
resolution  infringes  upon  the  right  of  no 
Senator.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  procedure 
which  provides  for  the  fuUeet  protection 
of  those  rights. 

And  this  resolution  in  no  way  Infringes 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  la  a  proposal,  rather, 
for  the  sober  exercise  of  the  Senate's  re- 
spooalblllty. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  responsibilities  of  Its 
own  and  the  time  is  long  past  due  when  this 
body  should  exercise  the  responsibilities 
which  are  Its  own  in  this  matter. 

Senators,  as  individuals,  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  think,  to  speak  and  to  vote  on  the 
issues  which  confront  the  nation.  As  a  body, 
the  Senate  has  the  same  responsibilities.  It 
has  the  responsibility  and  the  right  to  ad- 
vise. It  has  done  so  many  times  In  the  past 
on  many  Issues  of  foreign  policy,  including. 


Indeed,  the  very  issue  which  is  before  us 
today.  In  1951,  by  sense  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate advised  the  Executive  Branch  to  In- 
crease the  VS.  troop  commitment  in  Europe 
by  touz  divisions.  No  one  questioned  that 
exercise  of  Senate  responsibility.  On  the 
contrary,  an  expression  of  the  view  of  the 
Senate  was  not  only  welcomed  but  ap- 
plauded at  that  time.  We  do  not  expect  a 
similar  reaction  today,  but  that  In  no  way 
alters  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  express  itself,  if  and  as  It  sees  fit  on 
this  question. 

The  Senate  has  the  Constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  deal  with  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
as  It  sees  fit.  whether  It  is  Introduced  by  a 
single  Senator  or  under  cosponsorshlp  of 
many  Senators,  whether  It  Is  welcomed  or 
deplored  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government.  The  Senate  has  a  right,  as  in- 
dividual Senators  have  the  right,  to  make 
its  feelings  known,  and  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  Senate,  in  Its  wisdom,  would 
decide  to  debate  this  issue  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  make  its  feelings  known. 
Contrary  to  some  statements  of  criticism 
which  have  been  made,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
facts  are  known  and  the  issue  is  clear. 

The  resolution  la  cjriticlzed,  Mr.  President, 
as  being  poorly  timed.  Personally,  I  concur 
In  that  criticism  because.  In  my  own  Judg- 
ment, the  resolution  Is  long  past  due.  Indeed, 
It  should  have  been  before  the  Senate  years 
ago  when  It  first  became  obvious  that  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  saw  the  risks  of  military  ag- 
gression to  themselves  with  far  leae  anxiety 
and  concern  than  was  suggested  by  our  con- 
tinued rigid  adherence  to  our  troop-oommlt- 
ments  to  NATO,  even  as  the  Europeans 
Ignored  or  scaled  down  their  own.  Yes,  the 
resolution  Is  badly  timed,  Mr.  President,  but 
not  because  it  oomee  too  soon;  rather  because 
it  oomee  very,  very  late. 

That  ifl,  of  course,  a  pcraonal  view.  May  I 
EUld,  my  personal  position  on  this  resolution 
Is  not  based  on  the  competing  needs  of  Viet 
Nam;  it  Is  not  based  on  anxieties  over  the 
gold  outflow.  It  is  based,  rather,  on  considera- 
tions of  over-all  foreign  policy.  It  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  Western  Europe  has  recovered 
from  the  war  and  gone  far  beyond  economic 
recovery  euad  entered  Into  a  dynamic  new 
phase  in  its  history.  The  nations  of  that  re- 
gion are  now  able,  as  once  they  were  not, 
but  are  unwilling  to  meet  military  commit- 
ments to  NATO  which  they  previously  had 
accepted  aa  essential  for  their  defense.  In 
truth,  moe*  of  the  NATO  countries  have  re- 
duced their  conscription  period;  others  have 
done  away  with  military  conscription  entire- 
ly. The  fact  is  that  the  only  nation,  in  spite 
of  Its  other  dlfflcxilties,  which  has  met  Its 
full    previous   commitments    to   NATO,   for 
many  yearn,  has  been  the  United  States.  We 
have   kept   our   commitment    when   others, 
whose  stake  in  the  defense  of  Europe  is  larger 
than  our  own,  have  decided  unilaterally  and 
say  it  Is  r.o  loneer  necessary  to  keep  these 
commitments.  They  say  that  by  their  ac- 
tions, and  on  occasion,  by  their  words.  I  think 
that  is  grounds  for  a  re-evaluatlon  of  U.S. 
force  levels  in  Europe  and  for  a  new  Judg- 
ment and  that  Is  what  this  resolution  U  all 
about.  This  resolution  does  not  provide  for 
an  abrupt  or  Irritated  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Europe.  Contrary  to  the  implications  of  some 
of  the  criticism.  It  reafflrms  our  basic  com- 
mitment and  OUT  basic  recognition  of  the 
inter-relatlonahlp  of  our  security  with  that 
of  Western  Europe.  But  It  does  advise  the 
President  to  consider  an  adjustment  of  our 
troop  levels  In  Europe  in  the  face  of  the 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Europeans  no 
longer  see  the  situation  In  Europe,  as  we  see 
It,  and  are  unwilling  to  respond  to  it  as  we 
are  responding.  In  terms  of  military  numbers 
and  expenditures.  To  go  on  for  much  longer 
without  such  an  evaluation,  such  an  adjust- 
ment, seems  to  me  to  risk  placing  this  nation 
m  an  untenable  and  Irrelevant  position  of 
International  Isolation  In  Europe. 

This  resolution  will  not  take  one  lota  of 
responsibility  away  from  the  President.  It  has 
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been  designed  and  it  will  give  him  much  in 
the  way  of  flexibility,  which,  under  the  previ- 
ous sense  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  1951 
resolution,  he  does  not  have.  The  resolution. 
In  my  Judgment,  will  strengthen  his  hand 
and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  in  accord  with  the 
best  Interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

I  Prom  the  Congressional  Rbcoro,  June  19, 
1968] 

The  New  Offset  Agreement  With  Wbst 
Germany 

(Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mahsfieuj) 

Mr.  President : 

Over  the  past  weekend  there  were  reports 
in  the  press  on  an  agreement  reached  with 
the  West  German  government  to  offset  the 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  resulting  from  that  fact 
that  we  continue  to  maintain  some  220,000 
troops  and  about  150,000  dependents  In  West 
Germany.  I  understand  that  these  press 
reports  ar?  sutetantlally  accurate. 

Under  the  agreement  with  West  Germany, 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  West  German 
Bundesbank  wiU  buy  $500  million  worth  of 
medium-term  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  In  quar- 
terly Installments,  Just  as  the  Bundesbank 
has  purchased  $500  million  worth  of  such 
bonds  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  West  German  Defense  Ministry 
will,  in  Fiscal  Year  1969,  make  additional 
purchases  of  $100  million  worth  of  military 
equipment.  Just  as  the  Defense  Ministry  has 
in  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

But  there  are  two  new  features  In  this 
latest  agreement.  First,  a  West  German 
private  banking  consortium  will  undertake 
to  sell  an  additional  $126  million  worth  of 
medium-term  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  in  West 
Germany.  Second,  the  West  German  state- 
owned  Lufthansa  Airline  will  pay  $60  mil- 
lion in  cash  for  aircraft  purchased  here. 

This  new  agreement  with  the  West  German 
Government  has  been  described  in  the  press 
as  an  agreement  which  will  "cover"  or  "neu- 
tralize" most  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  In  maintain- 
ing large  forces  In  West  Germany.  It  strikes 
me  as  a  strange  agreement  Indeed  which 
"neutralizes"  such  costs  by  Incretislng  the 
foreign  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States  by 
some  $625  million.  For,  of  course,  not  only 
do  these  Treasury  bonds  carry  Interest  at 
the  market  rate  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
their  purchase — and  the  current  market  rate 
Is  now  Just  under  6% — ^but  they  must  also 
be  redeemed  or  renegotiated  In  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

These  Interest  payments  by  the  United 
States  to  West  Germany  are  significant 
amounts  to  say  the  least.  In  the  fiscal  year 
Just  ending,  we  will  have  paid  $17  million  in 
Interest  on  the  8500  million  worth  of  bonds 
purchased  by  the  Bundesbank  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  But  this  Is  Just  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  will 
pay  an  estimated  $27  million  In  Interest  on 
the  first  $500  million  worth  of  bonds  pur- 
chased by  the  Bundesbank  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  We  will  pay  an  estimated  $18 
million  In  Interest  on  the  $500  million  worth 
of  bonds  which  will  be  purchased  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1969,  assuming  that  the  current  rate 
of  interest  prevails.  And  we  will  pay  a  further 
estimated  $8  million  In  Interest  on  the  $126 
million  worth  of  medium-term  bonds  which 
will  be  sold  by  a  West  German  banking  con- 
sortium. Our  Interest  payments  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  will  thus  total  $53  million.  If 
we  keep  going  at  this  rate,  our  Interest  pay- 
ments will  SDon  equal  the  foreign  exchange 
we  will  be  saving  as  a  result  of  this  year's 
limited  redeplojrment  of  33,000  troops  to  the 
United  States  from  West  Germany. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  this  limited 
redeployment,  I  recall  that  we  were  told  a 
year  ago  that  "up  to  35.000  men"  and  25,000 
dependents  would  be  redeployed  from  West 


Germany  to  the  United  States.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  some  33,000  men  and  only  15,000 
dependents — or  12.000  fewer  Americans — ^wlll 
be  affected  by  this  redeployment.  Moreover,  I 
gather  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no 
plans  for  further  redeployments. 

I  regret  our  reluctance  to  reduce  our 
military  forces  In  West  Germany  to  a  more 
rational  and  tolerable  level.  I  regret,  too, 
our  Inability  to  flLnd  a  less  expensive  way 
to  lighten  the  load  we  are  bearing  In  West 
Germany.  For  the  latest  agreement  reported 
In  the  press  does  not  "cover"  the  costs  of 
maintaining  our  forces  In  West  Germany  but 
only  camouflages  these  costs.  As  was  the 
case  last  year,  we  are  simply  borrowing 
money  and  time — at  considerable  expense — 
and  postponing  action  on  the  main  issue 
which,  as  I  remarked  last  summer,  is  to 
make  more  than  token  and  tentative  adjust- 
ments to  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
changes  that  have  taken  place — and  are 
taking  place — in  E^u^ope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  11  by  Ben- 
jamin Welles,  the  article  in  the  June  11 
Washington  Post  by  Dan  Morgan  and  the 
editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  14, 
entitled  "Stopgap  on  Troop  Costs"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


[From  the  Conorkssional  Record,  Sept.  13, 
1968] 

The  SrruATiON  on  Czkchslovakia  and  UJ3. 

Forces  in   Etmopx 

(Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield) 

Mr.  President: 

Many  words  have  been  spoken  In  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Many  others  will  be  spoken.  This  ac- 
tion wtLS  an  outrageous  affront  to  the  people 
of  that  nation  and  a  grave  blow  to  interna- 
tional stability. 

Over  half  a  million  troops  are  reported  on 
the  move  in  Central  Europe.  Great  numbers 
are  Involved  in  occupying  a  small  country 
against  Its  will.  They  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  the  prospects  for  a  peaceful  Europe. 
They  dim  the  hope  of  people  everywhere  for 
a  more  peaceful  world. 

In  these  remarks,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
various  adverse  implications  of  the  recent 
developments  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  due 
course  a  report  on  that  subject  will  be  forth- 
coming in  consequence  of  a  brief  visit  which 
I  made  to  Eastern  Europe  during  the  recent 
adjournment  of  the  Senate.  In  these  remarks, 
today,  I  will  touch  on  only  one  aspect  of  the 
subject — the  question  of  American  force  re- 
ductions In  Western  Evirope,  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Czechoslovakia  crisis. 

Immediately  after  the  Soviet  Invasion.  1 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  point  in  con- 
tinuing to  advocate  an  Immediate  reduction 
in  the  level  of  these  forces.  I  made  that  state- 
ment with  resignation  and  sadness.  A  re- 
duction would  have  saved  American  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  over 
the  next  few  years.  It  would  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant corrective  effect  on  this  nation's  dis- 
torted balance  of  international  payments.  It 
would  have  helped  to  restore  relationships 
with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  to  a 
normal  basis;  the  continued  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  troops,  along 
with  a  great  number  of  dependent's  home- 
steads on  Western  European  soil  Is,  per  ae, 
an  abnormal  relationship. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  st^-by-step  re- 
ductions of  our  forces  in  Europe  would  have 
led  the  Western  Europeans  to  assume  a  larg- 
er share  of  the  burden  ot  their  own  defense 
which.  In  ttirn,  may  well  have  resulted  in 
closer  cooperation  among  them.  I  believe, 
too,  that  It  would  have  contributed  to  re- 
ducing the  danger  of  catastrophic  error  which 
necessarily  attends  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign  troops  confronting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  foreign 
troops  across  a  tense  dividing  line.  Finally, 


reductions  of  our  forces  in  Western  Eiurjpe 
would  have  increased  the  pressures  for  «uid 
may  well  have  bro\ight  about  reductions  of 
Soviet  forces  In  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, with  or  without  negotiations  to  that 
end. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
had  the  effect  of  deferring  these  results.  How 
long  they  will  remain  deferred  depends,  In 
great  part,  on  the  dlq>osltlon  which  the  So- 
viet government  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies, 
Romania  excepted,  may  make  of  the  occupa- 
tion forces  now  In  Czechoslovakia. 

We  can  hardly  make  substantial  reductions 
In  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe  while  the 
Soviets  have  vastly  Increased  their  forces 
In  Eastern  European  countries  and  have 
done  so,  furthermore,  In  connection  with  the 
military  streamroUering  of  the  independence 
of  a  small  country.  To  be  sure,  reductions  in 
our  forces,  even  now,  would  not  lessen,  in  any 
way,  oiu:  responsibility  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  to  Join  In  the  common  de- 
fense against  an  attack  on  Western  Europe 
and  the  regions  covered  by  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty.  Those  responsibilities  would  be 
met  In  the  event  of  an  attack,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  treaty  obligations,  bvrt  because 
they  are  Inescapable  responsibilities  in  terms 
of  our  own  survival.  They  wo\ild  be  met 
whether  the  U.S.  forces  which  were  en- 
camped In  Western  Europe  at  the  time  of 
an  attack  numbered  one  division  or  ten 
divisions. 

Nevertheless,  a  reduction  In  the  U.S.  con- 
tingents In  Europe  In  present  circumstances 
could  be  subject  to  misinterpretation  in  both 
West  and  East,  and  might  conceivably  lead 
to  serious  miscalculations.  That  Is  a  risk 
which.  It  seems  to  me,  we  would  be  unwar- 
ranted !n  taking  at  this  time,  In  our  Inter- 
ests and  in  the  Interests  of  peace.  It  was 
that  risk  which  led  me  to  suggest  a  tem- 
porary deferment  of  the  question. 

However,  my  views  on  the  anachronistic 
size  of  the  deployment  of  American  forces 
and  dependents  In  Europe  have  not  changed. 
Certainly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  number 
of  these  Americans  should  be  Increased  at 
this  time,  as  some  have  suggested.  Moreover, 
in  my  Judgment,  It  remains  desirable  to  un- 
dertake a  gradual  reduction  In  U.S.  forces  If 
and  when  the  situation  In  Eastern  Europe 
offers  reasonable  assurance  that  develop- 
ments there  are  not  going  to  spill  over  Into 
Western  Europe.  If  and  when  that  time 
comes,  I  believe  a  positive  plan  should  be 
ready  to  cut  American  forces  In  Europe.  It 
should  be  a  plan,  phased  over  several  years — 
perhaps  on  what  might  be  termed  a  D  plus 
D  basis,  that  Is,  the  withdrawal  of  one  divi- 
sion should  continue  until  the  force  levels 
remaining  would  be  sufficient  only  to  Insure 
that  military  aggression  from  any  source 
would  enable  the  United  States  promptly  to 
set  in  motion  Its  Immense  powers  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  In  the  light  of  modem  military 
technology,  the  five  or  six  American  divisions 
which  are  now  stationed  In  Europe  are  hardly 
required  for  that  purpose.  In  due  course.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  number  could  be  re- 
duced to  one  or  at  most  two. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  plain  that  I  be- 
Ueve  that  there  has  been  a  dereliction  in  the 
failure  to  have  set  In  motion,  heretofore, 
positive  plans  to  bring  about  orderly,  phased 
reductions  in  the  European  deployment.  In- 
deed, some  of  us  have  been  urging  these  re- 
ductions for  more  than  a  decade.  The  reiter- 
ated response,  however,  has  been  that  "the 
time  is  not  right."  The  time  will  never  be 
right  unless  there  Is  the  will  to  face  up  to 
this  situation. 

Even  now,  the  time  is  right  for  a  search 
for  substantial  savings  In  the  cost  of  the 
European  deployment.  Events  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding,  possibilities  of  econ- 
omy may  wrtl  exist  In  streamlining  the  su- 
perstructures at  the  various  U.S.  headquar- 
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t«rs  In  Europe.  It  Is  appropriate  to  ask,  fof 
example,  whether  they  are  not  top-heavj 
with  high-ranking  officers,  staSs,  and  prei 
rogatlvee.  at  the  European  Command  a% 
Stuttgart,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Headquarter* 
In  Europe  at  Wiesbaden,  the  European  Comj 
munlcatlons  Headquarters  at  Zwelbruckeni 
or  the  Headquarters  of  the  Commander  If 
Chief.  0.S.  Naval  Forces  In  London.  Sub*' 
stantlal  cuts,  long  overdue,  have  already  beei^ 
made  In  U.S.  civil  eetabllshments  abroad  o4 
orders  of  retrenchment  from  President  Johni 
son  It  would  be  eminently  desirable  If  thfc 
same  orders  might  now  be  applied  forthwith 
to  the  military  entrenchments  In  Wester$ 
Europe. 

Had  there  been  a  timely  reduction  oi 
forces  In  Western  Europe.  It  would  havj 
already  saved  large  sums  of  public  monei 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  strengthen] 
Ing  of  our  International  financial  sltuatloi 
May  I  say  that  I  do  not  see  how  tlmelj 
reductions  In  our  forces  would  have  Impaired 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Nor  do 
see — had  they  been  made  some  time  ago,  as 
urged  time  and  again — how  they  would  havp 
hstd  any  effect  on  the  present  situation  1^ 
Czechoslovakia.  CerUlnly.  the  presence  ojr 
these  forces,  in  ivdl  NATO  complement,  a^ 
they  are  now.  has  added  nothing  to  our  abl 
Ity  to  respond  to  events  In  that  nation.  Ii 
deed,  we  would  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  U 
on  August  21.  we  had  had  three  times  tl 
number  of  men  we  now  have  in  Wester( 
Europe  or.  for  that  matter.  If  we  had  had 
only  one-third  the  number,  what  dlfrerencje 
It  would  have  made  In  o\ir  reactions  to  thiB 
developments  In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  fact  is  that  NATO  was  formed  to  de^ 
fend  Western  Europe  and  associated  nations 
In  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  against  attacl;. 
It  was  not  designed  to  defend  a  Warsaw  Pac  t 
nation  against  an  attack  from  within  thfijt 
group.  Though  we  may  deplore  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia,  the  tragic  event  h*3 
not  fallen — as  it  has  developed  to  date-r- 
wlthin  the  area  of  our  shared  military  r( 
sponslbUlty  vmder  NATO.  Much  less  does 
come  within  am  area  of  unilateral  U.S.  n 
sponslbUlty. 

On  the  subject  of  responsibility.  I  shoi 
like  to  emphasize,  in  closing,  the  Important 
which  many  Americans  attach  to  Wester^i 
Europe's  responsibility  to  increase  Its  own  de- 
fense efforts — relative  to  our  own — In  NATf). 
It  U  not  helpful  to  the  common  undertaklilg 
when  Western  European  defense  budget^ 
drop  to  levels  disproportionate  to  our  own, 
when  the  number  of  men  In  the  luilforms 
of  Allied  nations  declines,  when  the  periods 
of  conscription  are  shortened  or  aboUshefl, 
and  other  evidence  presents  itself  of  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  mal^e 
sacrlflces  for  their  own  defense.  It  mak^s 
Senators  who  ask  their  constituents  to  p«y 
higher  taxes  to  cover  increased  defense  costs 
and  who  vote  the  conscription  of  youHg 
Americans  for  terms  of  obligated  servlfce 
which  are  equaled  in  length  among  the 
NATO  members  only  in  Greece,  Turkey,  &4d 
Portugal — it  makes  us  question  policies  that 
require  these  sacrlflces  of  our  people  wh^n 
others  seem  unwilling  to  make  equlvale|it 
sacrlflces  for  themselves.  I 

I  reiterate,  therefore,  that  while  events  In 
Czechoslovakia  may  counsel  a  temporary 
wait-and-see  with  respect  to  the  present  le^l 
of  the  American  NATO  contingent  and  d^ 
pendents  In  Europe,  these  events  do  npt 
cancel  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  phased 
reductions.  The  fact  is  that  the  invasion  bf 
Czechoslovakia  has  not  changed,  in  any  way, 
two  basic  elements  In  the  proposal  for  sueh 
reductions  which  the  Senate  has  had  undier 
consideration  for  some  time.  ' 

1.  This  nation  has  budgetary  and  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  at  a  time  when  ttie 
Western  European  nations  are  more  atjle 
than  ever  before  to  meet  added  costs  of  d|e- 
fense.  Indeed,  the  West  Germans  have  a  b%l- 
«nc«  of  payments  surplus  of  several  billion 


dollars  a  year,  a  level  no  high  that  some  West 
Germans  describe  It  us  "embarrassing." 

2.  Our  forces  are  in  Europe  for  the  defense 
of  the  NATO  oountxleo  against  the  threat  of 
military  attack  from  the  East.  Yet,  despite 
Czechoslovakia,  there  Is  little  Indication 
that  the  other  NATO  nations  regard  this 
threat  as  drastic  enough  to  stimulate  any 
significant  Increase  in  financial  and  other 
sacrifices  for  their  own  defense.  Events  In 
Eastern  Europe  notwithstanding,  if  the 
NATO  countries  are  unwilling  to  make  these 
sacrifices  and  our  present  financial  plight  Is 
prolonged,  pressures  for  a  reduction  of 
American  forces  In  Europe  may  be  expected 
to  resiune  promptly — and  properly  so. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Decembeb  1,  1969 
Mr.  President,  On  January  19,  1967,  I  In- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  49  which  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  "a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  U.S.  forces  permanently 
stationed  In  Europe  can  be  made  without 
adversely  affecting  either  our  resolve  or  abil- 
ity to  meet  our  commitment  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty."  I  wish  to  Introduce  an 
Identical  resolution  again  today  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

We  have  had  several  hundred  thousand 
men  In  uniform  stationed  in  Europe  since 
1951  when  President  Truman,  respondliag  to 
the  then  existing  situation  and  to  a  Senate 
sense  resolution  of  that  day,  announced  the 
first  substantial  post-World  Wat  U  Increase 
In  U.S.  forces  there.  When  Senate  Resolution 
48  was  Introduced  two  years  ago  there  were 
about  372,000  military  personnel  In  Europe, 
including  Turkey,  ^jain  and  the  Sixth  Fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean;  this  force  was  accom- 
panied by  some  240.000  dependents,  a  grand 
total  of  612,000.  There  are  now  about  315,000 
men  and  they  are  accompanied  by  about 
235,000  dependents  and  14,000  civilians  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government. 
Thus,  there  are  over  550,000  Americans  In 
Europe  today  who  are  either  In  military  serv- 
ice or  associated  with  the  military,  and  main- 
tained wholly  or  largely  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

We  now  have,  overall,  about  3.6  million 
men  under  arms.  Of  this  total,  about  15 
million  are  stationed  outside  the  United 
States,  according  to  figures  provided  by  the 
Dejjartment  of  Defense.  In  addition  to  those 
In  Europe,  there  is  a  force  of  about  495,000 
in  Vietnam.  129,000  in  the  fieets  abroad, 
58,000  In  KM-ea.  45.000  In  ThaUand.  42.000 
on  Okinawa,  another  40,000  In  Japan,  28,000 
m  the  Philippines,  24,000  in  Latin  America. 
10,000  In  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  another  10,000  in  Canada.  Greenland  and 
Iceland. 

This  commitment  of  men  abroad  obviously 
represents  an  enormous  cost  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  refiected  In  a  mili- 
tary budget  of  some  $80  billion  and  In  the 
tax  rates.  It  Is  also  reflected  In  a  balance  of 
payments  deficit  which  amounted  to  $1.3 
biUlon  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Our  net  foreign  exchange  gap  with  Ger- 
many alone  Is  now  running  at  about  $965 
million  per  annum.  This  Is  the  highest  flgiire 
to  date.  In  1968,  the  figure  was  $887.4  million. 
It  had  been  between  $700  and  $800  million  In 
the  period  1963  through  1967,  and  under  $700 
million  In  the  years  before   1963. 

In  the  past,  part  of  this  exchange  gap  has 
been  covered  through  various  agreements 
with  the  West  German  Government.  In  Fiscal 
Tears  1962  through  1965  these  so-called  offset 
agreements  consisted  simply  of  commitments 
by  the  West  German  Government  to  procure 
military  equipment  In  the  United  States.  The 
agreement  for  Fiscal  Years  1966  and  1967  pro- 
vided for  military  procurement  plus  the  pre- 
payment of  a  West  German  debt.  The  Fiscal 


Year  1968  agreement  provided  for  military 
procurement  plus  purchase  oX  special  me- 
dium-term VS.  Treasury  securities  by  the 
West  German  Government.  In  Fiscal  Year 
X969  the  agreement  provided  for  military  pro- 
curement plus  the  purchase  of  special  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  by  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment,  plus  additional  purchases  of  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  by  West  German  banks 
plus  an  agreement  by  Lufthansa  to  finance 
purchases  of  aircraft. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress  draw  up 
a  table  showing  the  terms  of  these  so-called 
offset  ag^reements  between  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany  In  Fiscal  Years  1962 
through  1969  and  ask  iinanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  oon- 
olUBloa  of  my  remarks. 

Agreement  was  reached  with  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  on  July  9  covering  Fiscal 
Years  1970  and  1971.  The  agreement  provldee 
for  an  Inflow  of  foreign  exchange  In  the 
amoimt  of  $1.52  billion  over  the  next  two 
years.  In  addition  to  military  procurement 
In  the  United  States,  the  agreement  provldea 
for  a  West  German  Government  loan,  plus 
retention  In  the  United  States  for  two  years 
of  interest  earned  by  West  Germany  on  U.S. 
Treasury  deposits,  plus  the  purchase  by  West 
Germany  of  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  and 
Marshall  Plan  loan,  plus  West  German 
Government  civil  procurement  In  the  United 
States,  plus  pajrment  to  a  fund  In  the  United 
States  for  encouraging  German  Investment 
plus  advance  transfers  for  debt  repayment 
by  the  West  German  Oovenunent  to  the 
United  States.  A  concessional  Interest  rate 
of  3.5%  will  apply  to  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment loan  and  to  certain  deposits  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  military  procurement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  July  9,  giving  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  i>olnt. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  comments  on 
the  agreement.  Before  doing  so,  I  should 
note  that  the  Department  of  State  apparently 
believes  that  this  agreement  represents  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  previous  agree- 
ments. To  be  sure,  the  amount  of  military 
procurement  Is  greater  thtm  last  year  or  the 
previous  years.  The  borrowing  by  the  United 
States  is  for  a  longer  period  than  In  the  past 
and  a  concessional  rate  will  apply  to  the  West 
German  Government's  loan.  The  total 
amount  Is  higher  than  ever  before  and  the 
agreement  Is  for  two  years  Instead  of  only 
one. 

In  those  respects  there  has  been  "improve- 
ment." It  would  be  well  to  bear  In  mind,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  another  side  of  the  coin. 
While  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  in- 
flow Involved  Is  higher,  so  Is  the  foreign  ex- 
change gap  because  It  becomes  more  expen- 
sive every  year  to  keep  our  forces  In  Ger- 
many. With  the  reevaluatlon  of  the  German 
mark,  moreover,  this  expense  stated  in  dol- 
lars will  increase  again,  and,  possibly,  more 
drastically  than  In  the  past.  Furthermore,  the 
agreement  represents  only  about  80%  of  the 
foreign  exchange  outflow  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany  In  the  coming  two  fiscal 
years.  And.  while  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment loan  to  the  United  States  will  carry  a 
concessional  Interest  rate  of  3.5%.  never- 
theless It  represents  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  which  must  be  renewed  or  re- 
deemed; the  Interest  will  result  In  some  an- 
n\ial  capital  outfiow  and  the  capital  of  the 
loan  Itself  must  be  regarded  as,  eventually,  a 
large  Item  of  outfiow.  Finally,  since  the 
agreement  Is  for  a  two-year  period,  It  may 
Imply  a  commitment  on  our  part  to  retain 
substantially  the  present  level  of  U.S.  forces 
m  Germany  for  the  next  two  years  whether 
or  not  that  should  prove  desirable  or  In  ac- 
cord with  our  National  needs  now  or  a  year 
from  now.  In  fact,  the  new  West  German 
Chancellor  said  In  an  Interview  In  the  Novem- 
ber 14  Issue  of  TIME  magazine  that  there 
was  "an  understanding  on  both  sides,"  when 
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agreement  was  reached  on  an  offset  arrange- 
ment for  the  next  two  years,  that  there 
would  be  no  "substantltJ  changes"  In  the 
level  of  U.S.   forces  during  this  period. 

No  matter  how  the  current  agreement  ia 
regarded,  there  ia  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
the  assignment  of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
Germany  and  Europe  is  a  voracious  consumer 
of  U.S.  resources,  a  source  of  inflation  and, 
in  present  circumstances,  a  factor  in  the  re- 
duction in  the  international  strength  of  the 
dollar. 

It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  rich  and  powerful  country.  After  the 
long  drain  of  Viet  Nam.  however,  it  may  be 
wise  to  take  another  look  at  that  glib  as- 
sertion. In  terms  of  surplus  for  necessary  Na- 
tional purposes  at  home  arid  abroad,  we  are 
beginning  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel. Other  nations  have  come  to  realize  that 
If  they  are  to  accomplish  the  essential  tasks 
at  home,  it  may  be  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  only  the  essential  tasks  abroad.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  face 
the  facts  of  our  situation  and  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  In  this  connection,  I  welcome  the 
President's  July  9  order  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  military  men  based  abroad  by  14,900, 
although  in  my  judgment  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  reduction  is  so  limited  and  that  the 
forces  committed  to  NATO  have  been  com- 
pletely exempted  from  this  cut  in  military 
forces  overseas. 

On  April  15,  I  had  printed  In  the  Record 
the  defense  policy  statement  made  by  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  on  April  3.  In  that 
statement.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  said: 

"NATO  Itself  Is  continuously  reassessing 
the  role  It  plays  in  the  light  of  changing 
world  conditions.  Perhaps  the  major  devel- 
opment affecting  NATO  in  Europe  since  the 
organization  was  founded  is  the  magnificent 
recovery  of  the  economic  strength  of  West- 
em  Europe.  There  has  been  a  very  great 
change  In  the  ability  of  European  countries 
themselves  to  provide  necessary  conventional 
defense  forces  and  armaments  to  be  deployed 
by  the  alliance  In  Europe. 

"It  was.  therefore,  in  our  view  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  Canada  to  review  and  re-exam- 
ine the  necessity  In  present  circumstances 
for  maintaining  Canadian  forces  In  Western 
EMrope.  Canadian  forces  are  now  committed 
to  NATO  until  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  Canadian  force  commitment  tor  deploy- 
ment with  NATO  In  Europe  beyond  this  pe- 
riod will  be  discussed  with  our  allies  at  the 
Defense  Planning  Committee  meeting  in 
May.  The  Canadian  Government  intends.  In 
consultation  with  Canada's  allies,  to  take 
early  steps  to  bring  about  a  planned  and 
phased  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Canadian 
forces  In  Europe." 

According  to  press  reports,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  accurate,  ttie  present  plan  Is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent of  about  10,000  in  Western  Germany 
to  about  4,000.  This  Is  a  small  reduction  in 
numbers  but  a  large  reduction  in  percentage 
suid  would  seem  to  represent.  In  effect,  a 
change  in  the  Canadian  estimate  of  the  sit- 
uation In  Europe,  as  well  as  a  revision  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. I  would  hope  this  Nation  would  study 
the  Canadian  action  most  carefully.  To  me, 
it  seems  an  adjustment  which  looks  to  the 
future  Instead  of  the  past. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  we,  too,  appeared 
to  he  on  the  verge  of  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  There  was  widespread  support  in 
the  Senate  for  a  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing substantially  the  level  of  our  forces  In 
Europe.  Most  regrettably,  there  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia  on  August  20 
by  400,000  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
forces.  The  time  was  one  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty, with  various  obscure  troop  move- 
ments In  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  far  from 
clear  that  the  relatively  bloodless  coup  in 


Czechoslovakia  would  mark  the  culmination 
of  this  activity.  There  was  fear  that  the 
difficulties  in  Eastern  Europe  might  spread 
throughout  Europe. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time,  a  substantial 
reduction  In  U.S.  forces  in  Europw  in  those 
circumstances  could  have  been  subject  to 
misinterpretation  in  the  E&ait,  and  brought 
grave  uncertainty  In  the  West.  I  added,  how- 
ever, that,  in  my  Judgment,  It  r«nalned  de- 
sirable to  undertake  a  gradual  reduction  in 
U.S.  forces  if  and  when  the  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  offered  reasonable  assurance 
that  develofMnents  there  were  not  going  to 
spill  over  Into  Western  Europe.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  time  has  iwxw  arrived.  The 
Soviet  Union  faces  serious  problems  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  elsewhere  In  Eastern 
Europe.  If  that  were  not  enough,  there  Is  a 
difficult  situation  to  the  East  on  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  border.  Soviet  troops  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, moreover,  have  been  cut  from  several 
hundred  thousand  to  about  70,000.  While  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  internal  political  life 
of  that  enlightened  nation  is  again  dictated 
by  a  foreign  power,  certain  realities  as  they 
bear  upon  our  military  presence  in  Europe 
must  be  faced.  What  transpired  in  Czecho- 
slovakia was  not  controllable  in  any  fashion 
by  NATO  and  bears  no  direct  relationship  to 
the  question  of  the  size  of  American  forces 
assigned  in  Europe  to  that  organization.  Had 
there  been  only  one  or  two  divisions  or,  for 
that  matter,  seven  or  eight  divisions  of 
Americans  in  Western  Germany,  instead  of 
four  or  five,  would  they  have  had  any  differ- 
ent effect  on  the  situation  as  it  developed  in 
Czechoslovakia  last  year?  I  can  find  no  basis 
for  any  such  contention.  Events  within 
Eastern  Europe  are,  as  they  have  been  since 
the  Hungarian  interlude  made  apparent  for 
all  to  see  more  than  a  decade  ago,  beyond 
the  direct  reach  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  military  structure  of  NATO. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  argued,  as  it  is 
always  argued,  that  the  time  is  not  right  to 
make  a  substantial  reduction  of  our  forces 
in  Europe.  But  it  seems  that  the  time  is  never 
right.  I  am  aware  of  the  recent  press  reports, 
for  example,  implying  that  NATO  may  be  on 
the  point  of  making  a  proposal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  for  negotia- 
tions on  reducing  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that  NATO  has  been  studying  the  subject  of 
balanced  force  reductions  for  years.  My 
understanding  is  that  there  is  still  no  agreed 
NATO  proposal  for  balanced  force  reductions 
and  it  ia  not  planned  that  there  vHll  be  one 
until  at  least  early  in  the  summer.  Even 
then,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  dis- 
cussions, much  less  full  negotations,  will 
begin,  for  there  has  been  no  indication,  direct 
or  indirect,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  inter- 
ested in  such  discussions. 

It  will  also  be  argued,  as  it  is  always  argued, 
that  bringing  a  substantial  number  of  forces 
back  from  Europe  will  not  affect  our  defense 
budget  because  we  cannot  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  under  arms.  But  it  is  also  argued 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  men  under  arma  because  of  the  need  to 
meet  our  NATO  and  other  overseas  commit- 
ments. This  endless  circle  leading,  in  the  end, 
to  fiscal  exhaustion  can  and  must  be  broken. 

I  am  not  now  advocating  and  I  have  not 
in  the  past  advocated  that  all  U.S.  troops  be 
removed  from  Europe.  Our  vital  interest  in 
what  transpires  in  Europe  remains  and  a  U.S. 
presence  should  remain.  In  this  day  and  age 
an  armed  attack  on  Western  Europe  xoill  cer- 
tainly involve  us  almost  from  the  outset.  It 
is  to  our  interest,  therefore,  that  we  are  pres- 
ent before  the  outset.  That  need  can  be  met, 
in  my  judgment,  and  should  be  met  with  a 
much  smaller  military  force. 

At  the  same  time,  a  substantial  reduction 
of  our  forces  In  Europe  would  have  certain 
Immediately  beneficial  effects  on  this  Nation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  balance  of  payments 
should  soon  refiect  a  sharp  decrease  in  out- 


flow for  military  purposes,  even  as  It  becomes 
possible  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the 
National  military  budget.  In  the  second 
place,  a  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  in  Western 
Europe  might  provide  some  impetus  for 
Western  Europeans  to  develop  their  own  de- 
fense efforts  in  line  with  their  needs  and  to 
work  together  more  closely  in  doing  so.  Inte- 
grated defense  Is  supposed  to  be  what  NATO 
Is  all  about.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  con- 
tinued to  over-participate  In  the  defense  of 
Europe,  It  follows  that  there  has  been  far  less 
Interest  In  bearing  the  burdens  of  that  de- 
fense among  the  Europeans  themselves. 

Finally,  a  substantial  reduction  of  Ameri- 
can forces  uiould  help  to  correct  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  distorted  relationship  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
maintains  half  a  million  soldiers  in  Eastern 
Europe.  While  the  Russians  may  ascribe  this 
presence  to  a  threat  from  the  West,  the  fact 
is  that  the  Soviet  presence  is  also  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  m,aintaining  communist  gov- 
ernments in  power,  as  Czechoslovakia  has  so 
clearly  illustrated.  The  democracies  have  no 
need  of  US.  forces  in  order  to  maintain 
themselves  within  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe;  yet,  that  most  significant  political 
fact  is  disguised  by  our  military  presence  in 
such  great  magnitude. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  a  desirable 
situation  for  a  foreign  power  either  in  East- 
em  Europe  or  Western  Europe  to  keep  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  men 
in  these  two  camps,  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
after  the  events  which  initially  put  them 
there.  Both  contingents  are  somewhat  anach- 
ronistic to  say  the  least.  Yet  the  conUnuing 
presence  of  the  one  has  become  the  principal 
basis  for  the  continuing  presence  of  the  other. 
The  persistence  of  the  anachronism  leads  not 
only  to  a  distortion  of  political  relationships 
but  to  a  distortion  of  economic  relationships. 
Indeed,  the  annual  offset  negotiation  with 
the  West  German  Government  is  a  case  very 
much  in  point.  West  Germany  is.  in  effect, 
becoming  a  major  banker  for  this  Nation  in 
order  that  we  may  pay  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  U.S.  forces  in  Germany  at 
this  Nation's  expense. 

In  short,  the  presence  of  American  forces 
in  Europe  in  such  large  numbers,  in  my 
judgment,  has  vestiges,  if  not  of  empire  in  a 
19th  century  sense,  then  of  military  occupa- 
tion and  of  the  costly  cold  war  and  of  the 
one-time  complete  preeminence  of  the  dollar 
in  international  finance.  Yet  the  age  of  em- 
pire, the  era  of  occupation,  the  period  of  the 
cold  war  and  one-sided  financial  preeminence 
are  of  the  past.  The  persistence  of  these 
vestiges  in  present  policies  involves,  in  my 
judgment,  a  wasteful  and  dangerous  use  of 
our  available  fiscal  resources.  It  acts  to  de- 
bilitate this  Nation's  capacity,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  deal  with  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  the  contemporary  era. 


[From  the  Concxessional  Record, 

Jan.  24,  1970) 
Senate  RxsoLtmoN  292 — ^U.S.  Forces 
IN   Europe 

Mr.  Mansfieu).  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day, I  made  a  speech  relative  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 292.  a  resolution  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  substantial  reduction  of  VS.  troops 
and  dependents  In  Europe,  which  together 
number  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  600.000, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  World 
War  II  ended. 

At  that  time,  I  brought  out  some  state- 
ments made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  address  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  to  Congress  assembled  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday 
last. 

In  the  Record,  It  Is  carried  as  a  separate 
statement,  which  I  do  not  mind,  because  it 
points  up  what  be  said  and  It  also  emphaslEee 
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tbe  fact  Uiat  I  approved  thoroughly  of  wl 
he  bad  to  s&y  In  the  fleld  of  foreign  poUc](. 

But  what  I  intended  to  do  was  to  sbo^ 
the  relationship  between  the  excerpta  froi^ 
the  President's  statement  In  the  foreign  polt- 
ley  field  and  the  sltutlon  which  confronts 
us  In  Europe  where  we  have,  as  I  have  indlf 
cated,  roughly  600,000  troops,  dependent^, 
and  civilian  employees  a  quarter  of  a  cen^ 
tury  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

I  had  hoped  to  develop  a  continuity  whlcl^ 
could  be  used  In  answers  to  questions.  Sex 
Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  thi^ 
was  not  done  as  I  had  anticipated,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the  new* 
story  from  Frankfurt  In  West  Germany; 
which  I  Incorporated  In  the  Recoeo,  my 
remarks  relative  to  President  Nixon's  state 
of  the  Union  message  as  It  aSects  foreign 
policy  be  incorporated  not  only  In  the  per^ 
mapent  Recoro  but  also  In  the  Record  tot- 
day  and  that  It  aU  be  reprinted  as  spoken  a^ 
that  time. 

The  P»rsn)ENT  pro  tempore.  Wlthoul 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

_  SiNAXz  Resolution  392 — U.S.  PoacKS  in 

EUBOPB 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Ne^ 
York  Times  of  January  21,  1970.  on  page 
there  Is  published  an  excerpt  from  a  speed 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Richardson  li 
Chicago,  telling  us  bow  the  European  coun^ 
tiles,    our    allies,    especially    Germany, 
hoping    to    offset    the    balance-of-payment# 
drain  on  our  military  deployment  in  Eiirop^ 
and  how  we  are  exploring  ways  and  me&n^ 
of  making  this  arrangement  more  adequate. 

In  that  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Timeet 
on  page  04,  an  aeticle  states  that  German^ 
has  Just  cashed  In  prematurely  a  blilioA 
marks'  worth  of  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  purt- 
chased  in  1068  to  offset  the  drain  cause4 
by  the  stationing  of  American  troops  14 
West  Germany.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  entitled  "Germany  recalls 
Bonds  of  United  States  Early"  printed  in  th* 
RECoao.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  wa^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  folf 
lovre: 

GxRjdANT  Recalls  Bonds  or  Umitzd  Stat 
Earlt 

PRANKyuRT,  West  Germant.  January  20.- 
The  Bundesbank  disclosed  today  that  it  bai 
premattirely  recalled  a  bUUon  marks  of 
United  States  Treasury  Bonds  purchased  li 
1968  to  offset  the  dollar  drain  caused  b) 
the  stationing  of  American  troops  In  West 
Germany. 

Under  the  1968  offset  agreement  with  th4 
United  States  Government.  West  Germanj 
liad  acquired  •600-miUion  worth  of  4 14 -yea) 
Treasury  bonds  for  2  blUlon  marks. 

The  premature  recall  was  made  to  help  ln« 
crease  the  West  German  Central  Bank's  owd 
liquidity  In  foreign  currency,  a  Bundesbanlf 
official  explained. 

Because  of  the  inflow  of  doUara  resulting 
from  the  transaction.  West  German  foreign 
currency  reserves  increased  536,400,000  mark^ 
to  6.928,891,000  marks  on  balance  In  the  weel^ 
ended  Jan.  16,  Bundesbank  reported. 
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Senate  Resolution  292 — U.S.  Forces  in  | 
Europe — CowrmuEu 
[■■  Mr.  Mansttsld.  Mr.  President,  on  yester'f 
day,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  4 
joint  session  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  a  fine  message.  It  was  a  message 
with  a  lot  of  merit  to  It.  Certainly  the  mea^ 
will  be  there  when  the  specifics  are  forth'* 
coming  to  cope  with  the  recommendation^ 
and  goals,  which  President  Nixon  has  oirt4 
lined. 

During  the  course  of  that  speech  he  said 
speaking  of  foreign  policy: 


"Today,  let  me  describe  the  directions  of 
our  new  policies. 

We  have  based  our  policies  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  world  as  it  Is,  rather  than  as  It 
was  twemy-five  years  ago  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Many  of  the  policies  which  were 
necessary  and  right  then  are  obsolete  today. 

"Then,  because  of  America's  overwhelming 
military  and  economic  strength,  the  weak- 
ness of  other  major  free  world  powers  and 
the  inability  of  scores  of  newly  ind^>endent 
nations  to  defend — let  alon?  govern — them- 
selves, America  had  to  assume  the  major 
burden  for  the  defense  of  freedom  In  the 
world. 

"In  two  wars,  first  in  Korea  and  then  In 
Vietnam,  we  fxirnished  most  of  the  money, 
most  of  the  arms  and  most  of  the  men  to 
help  others  defend  their  freedom. 

"Today  the  great  industrial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  have  regained  their 
economic  strength,  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
America — and  many  of  the  nations  that  ac- 
quired their  freedom  from  colonialism  after 
World  War  II  in  Asia  and  Africa — have  a 
new  sense  of  pride  and  dignity,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense. 

"That  Is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  I  an- 
nounced at  Guam." 

If  I  may  interpolate  there,  the  Guam  dec- 
laration f(»Tned  the  basis  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
and  which  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  President 
announce  yesterday  applied  not  only  to  Asia 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

Continuing  the  President's  remarks: 

"Neither  the  defense  nor  the  development 
of  other  nations  can  be  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily an  American  undertaking: 

"The  nations  of  each  part  of  the  world 
should  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
their  own  well-being;  and  they  themselves 
should  determine  the  terms  of  that  well- 
being. 

"To  insist  that  other  nations  play  a  role 
is  not  a  retreat  from  responsibility,  but  a 
sharing  of  responsibility. 

"We  shall  be  faithful  to  our  treaty  com- 
mitments, but  we  shall  reduce  our  Involve- 
ment and  our  presence  in  other  nations' 
affairs." 

Mr.  President,  to  that  I  say,  "Amen." 

Mr.  President,  on  January  20,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  examined  U.S.  relations  with 
Western  Europe,  in  general,  and  the  question 
of  U.S.  force  levels  in  Etirope,  in  particular, 
in  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  Richardson  referred  to  the  reso- 
lution I  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  Senate  Resolution  292,  which  calls  for 
"a  substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  per- 
manently stationed  in  Europe." 

In  introducing  that  resolution  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  setting  forth  the  reasons  that  I 
thought  jiistifled  a  downward  adjustment  of 
the  level  of  our  forces  In  Etirope.  I  pointed 
to  the  enormous  costs  involved  in  maintain- 
ing a  Military  Establishment  of  3.5  million 
men  under  arms  with  1.2  million  men  out- 
side the  United  States  and  over  300,000  of 
these — together  with  235.000  dependents  and 
14,000  U.S.  civilian  employees — in  Western 
Europe.  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  our  net 
foreign  exchange  gap  with  Germany  is  run- 
ning about  (965  million  a  year,  and  I  should 
note  parenthetically  that  Mr.  Richardson 
reminded  his  Chicago  audience  that — 

"The  balance-of-payments  drain  on  our 
military  deployment  in  Europe  is  currently 
about  $1.5  billion  a  year." 

I  also  pointed  to  the  need  to  reduce  oxir 
military  budget  from  its  present  level  of 
somewhere  between  t76  and  $80  blUlon. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  now  given  the  admin- 
istration's arguments  for  maintaining  the 
status   quo,   as   far   as   our   force   levels   In 


Europe  are  concerned.  There  are,  of  course, 
two  sides  to  every  argument.  I  presented  one 
Bide  on  the  Senate  floor  on  December  1.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  presented  the  other 
in  Cliicago  on  January  20.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  those  in  the  other 
body,  and  menxbers  of  the  public  will  exam- 
ine the  two  sides  of  the  argument  closely. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
repeating  what  I  have  already  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Richardson's  speech, 
and  the  full  text  of  my  December  1  state- 
ment, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cranston  in 
the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Mansitelo.  Mr.  President,  I  consider 
It  necessary  to  make  a  few  comments  to- 
day, on  Mr.  Richardson's  speech  in  order  to 
make  my  position  clear. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Richardson  referred  to 
Senate  Resolution  292  as  an  e.xpression  of 
the  "tendency  by  some  to  say  that  NATO 
has  done  its  job  so  why  not  bring  those 
troops  home?"  May  I  p>olnt  out  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  292  Is  not  an  expression  of 
a  l>elief  that  "NATO  has  done  its  job",  but, 
on  the  contrary,  of  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  has  been  doing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  NATO's  Job  and  that  the  other  14 
members  of  NATO  are  In  a  position  to  do 
more  and  should  do  so.  Nor  does  Senate  Res- 
olution 292  urge  that  all  U.S.  troops  be 
brought  home  but  only  that  there  be  a 
"substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  per- 
manently stationed  in  Europe." 

Second,  Mr.  Richardson  states  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  strategy  of  flexible  rea- 
sons "rests  perforce  on  the  conviction  in 
both  pwtrts  of  Europe  that  the  United  States 
will  fulfill  its  determined  role."  Mr.  Richard- 
son added  that  "the  U.S.  ailUtary  presence 
In  Europe,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  con- 
tinues to  be  taken  &s  tangible  evidence  of 
our  commitment"  and  that  "any  sudden  or 
dramatic  reduction"  of  that  presence  would 
have  "unpleasant  consequences." 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Sen- 
ate Resolution  292  neither  states  nor  im- 
plies that  we  wiU  not  fulfill  our  NATO  ob- 
ligations. On  the  contrary,  it  affirms  spe- 
cifically that  a  substantial  reduction  of  U.S. 
farces  permanently  stationed  In  Europe  can 
be  made  "without  adversely  affecting  either 
our  resolve  or  aWlity  to  meet  our  commit- 
ment under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 
Furthermore,  the  resolution  does  not  urge, 
and  I  have  not  urged,  that  such  a  substan- 
tial reduction  be  either  "sudden"  or  "dra- 
matic." Mr.  Richardson  did  not  argue  against 
a  "sudden"  or  "dramatic"  reduction  but 
against  any  reduction  at  all,  for  only  a  few 
paragraphs  later  he  referred  to  the  admin- 
istration's having  "pledged  to  maintain  our 
present  troop  strength  in  Europe  through 
fiscal  year  1971." 

Third.  Mr.  Richardson  stated  that  If  "all 
of  our  forces  in  Europe  were  brought  home 
and  stationed  in  this  country,  little  or  no 
savings  would  appear  in  our  defense  budg- 
et." As  I  noted  In  my  December  1  statement, 
however,  it  has  always  been  argued  that 
bringing  a  substantial  number  of  forces  back 
from  Europe  will  not  affect  our  defense  budg- 
et beoause  we  cannot  reduce  the  number  of 
men  under  arms.  But  It  Is  also  arg^ued  that 
it  Is  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
under  arms,  among  other  reasons  because  of 
the  need  to  maintain  present  force  levels  In 
Europe.  I  contended  then,  and  I  do  so  again 
now,  that  this  endless  circle,  which  will  lead 
in  the  end  to  fiscal  exhaustion,  can  and  must 
De  broken. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Richardson  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  and  said  that 
the  other  reason  the  administration  opposes 
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Senate  Resolution  292  is  "the  firm  belief  that 
It  would  weaken  our  bargaining  position." 

Mr.  President,  NATO  has  been  studying 
mutual  and  balanced  forced  reductions  for 
years  and  has  still  not  arrived  at  an  agreed 
proposal.  Even  when  such  a  proposal  is  for- 
mulated, there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
negotiations  will  begin  for  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  has  been  no  Indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  Interested  In  such 
negotiations.  And  what  if  that  continues  to 
be  the  situation?  Will  we  then  be  locked  into 
maintaining  our  present  force  levels  in  Eu- 
rope in  perpetuity  regardless  of  the  costs 
Involved  or  the  wisdom  of  doing  so  In  the 
light  of  our  national  interests? 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  may  not  be  willing  to 
reduce  the  military  presence  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope no  matter  what  the  United  States  does 
or  does  not  do  because  the  level  of  that  pres- 
ence may  well  be  dictated  by  political  con- 
siderations within  Eastern  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  that  Is  not  so,  then  U.S.  re- 
ductions may  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
bring  about  Soviet  reductions  because  the 
Soviet  Union  could  no  longer  justify  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Eastern  Europe  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican troopw  m  Western  Europe. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Richardson  stated  that  "the 
bulk  of  any  substantial  reduction  In  U.S. 
forces  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  West  Ger- 
many, the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of 
our  allies."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
German  people  and  the  Soviet  Union  do  not 
favor  a  larger  German  military  establish- 
ment and  that  such  a  development  "would 
give  pause  even  to  some  of  Germany's  allies." 

I  am  not  ar^xilng  that  there  should  be  a 
larger  German  military  establishment  than 
has  been  agreed  to  before  but  only  that  the 
West  Germans  meet  their  predetermined 
NATO  commitments  as  we  have  met  ours. 
I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  the  same 
comment  pertains  to  other  NATO  countries 
as  well.  The  fact  Is  that  In  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  armed  forces  to  men  of  mili- 
tary age,  in  many  NATO  countries  that  per- 
centage Is  not  only  below  the  8.7  percent 
found  in  the  United  States  but  also  below 
the  4-percent  figure  which  applies  to  West 
Germany.  And  in  all  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries that  have  compulsory  military  service — 
except  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Turkey — the 
period  of  service  Is  shorter  than  it  Is  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  United  Kingdom,  there  U  no 
compulsory  military  service  at  all.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  United  King- 
dom with  a  population  of  65.6  million,  and 
Italy,  with  a  population  of  53.7  mlUion,  are 
almost  as  populom  as  West  Gecmany  with  a 
population  of  58.5  million.  Furthermore,  ac- 
cording to  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
In  London,  Britain's  1969-70  defe^ise  budget 
of  $6.4  billion  was  higher  than  Germany's 
1969  defense  budget  of  $5.3  bUllon.  On  the 
other  hand,  Italy's  1969  defense  budget  was 
only  $1.9  blllloo. 

Finally,  it  is  all  very  weU  to  talk  about  the 
"strength,  closeness,  trust,  realism,  and  flex- 
ibility" of  NATO,  as  Mr.  Richardson  did  In 
his  concluding  paragraph.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  a  contrast  between  these  words 
and  the  fact  that  the  260  million  people  of 
Western  Europe,  with  tremendous  industrial 
resources  and  long  military  experience,  are 
unable  to  organize  an  effective  military  coal- 
ition to  defend  themselves  against  200  mil- 
lion Russians,  who  are  contending  at  the 
same  time  with  800  million  Chinese,  but  must 
continue  after  20  years  to  depend  on  200 
million  Americans  for  their  defense.  The 
status  quo  has  been  safe  and  comfortable  for 
our  European  alHes.  But,  as  I  observed  on 
December  1,  it  has  made  the  Europeans  less 
Interested  in  their  own  defense,  has  distorted 
the  relationship  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  resulted  In  a  drain 
on  our  resources   which   has  adversely  af- 


fected our  ability  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
problems  we  face  at  home. 

Exhibit  I 
Address  bt  Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Under 
Secretary  or  State,  Before  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Chicago, 
III. 

I  would  like  today  to  examine  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  our  foreign  policy  con- 
cerns, and  one  which  in  some  ways  is  too 
much  taken  for  granted.  If  not  overlooked — 
the  United  States  relationship  to  Western 
Europe  and  Western  European  security. 

In  a  reverse  twist  on  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  when  George  Washington  used  to 
preach  against  yielding  to  "the  insidious 
wiles"  of  Europe's  influence,  our  basic  lies  to 
Western  Europe  are  now  so  flrmly  established 
that  ocmmeutary  on  the  subject  is  regarded 
as  a  tiresome  reaffirmation  of  the  obvious. 

Whereas  President  Washington  warned 
that  European  controversies  were  "essentially 
foreign  to  our  concerns"  President  Nixon  was 
moved  to  observe  on  NATO's  birthday  last 
spring  that  many  people  now  flnd  NATO 
"quaint  and  famUiar  and  a  bit  old  fashioned." 

Too  much  of  the  public  the  purposes  of 
NATO  have  the  character  of  a  cliche.  The  very 
climate  of  security  which  NATO  has  foatered 
has,  per7ersely,  seemed  to  permit  many  to 
disregard  It  or  to  think  it  obsolete.  In  the 
wake  of  the  re-examination  of  foreign  com- 
mitments occasioned  by  the  Viet-Nam  var. 
there  is  a  tendency  by  some  to  say  that  NATO 
has  done  its  Job,  so  why  not  bring  those 
troops  home?  In  the  U.S.  Senate  this  feeling 
has  taken  concrete  political  expression  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  one  of  the  most  thouglitful  stu- 
dents of  America's  role  in  world  affairs.  His 
resolution  calls  for  "substantial  reductions" 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  Western  Europe  Itself,  pros- 
perous, mostly  democratic,  stable,  and  prob- 
ably more  secure  than  at  any  time  In  its 
modern  history,  has  been  preoccupied  with 
the  inevitable  problems  that  are  the  by- 
product of  affluence  and  r&plfl  economic 
growth.  These  concerns  seem  to  have  caused 
it  to  drift  somewhat  from  the  lofty  goals  of 
a  United  Europe  and  Atlantic  partnership 
which  gave  a  sense  of  mission  to  Its  leader- 
ship two  deoades  ago. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  then,  there 
are  feelings  of  complacency  and  a  restless 
antlelp>atlon  of  new  events.  The  memory  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  fading,  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine is  dimmer,  and  a  reduced  sense  of 
danger  merges  with  the  feeling  that  new 
initiatives  6u«  both  called  for  and  Inevitable. 
Perhaps  in  response  to  this  atmosphere  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  called  for  the  convocation  of  a 
European  Security  Conference,  although — 
ironically — their  suggested  agenda  would 
not  even  touch  the  basic  issues  of  European 
security. 

In  this  situation.  It  is,  I  think,  worthwhile 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  suppositions  on 
which  our  European  policy  rests,  to  examine 
its  continuing  validity,  and  to  appraise 
frankly  and  realistically  the  proposals  being 
made  for  change  and  adjustment. 

Two  World  Wars  have  led  the  American 
people  to  perceive  with  great  clarity  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  directly  link- 
ed to  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

Pursuant  to  this  belief,  which  was  formal- 
ized In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  a  major 
military  establishment  on  European  soil  since 
the  early  1950'8.  U.S.  nuclear  power  as  well 
as  conventional  forces  are  available  In  sup- 
port of  this  treaty  commitment.  Although 
Europe  Is  now  incomparably  stronger  than  It 
was  when  this  arrangement  was  first  con- 
tracted. Its  ultimate  security,  like  our  own, 
continues  to  be  linked  to  our  power  and 
nuclecu-  deterrence.  Because  of  this,  one  of 
President  Nixon's  first  acts  upon  taUng  office 


was  to  reaffirm  the  American  commitment 
to  NATO  and  to  promise  close  and  con- 
tinuing consultation  witiun  the  Alliance. 

Deterrence  is  a  subtle  concept.  Iw  reality 
takes  form  largely  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
might  be  contemplating  aggression.  It  is 
effective  only  when  they  conclude  that  any 
possible  advantages  of  aggression  would  be 
offset  by  its  predictable  oo«t8. 

NATO's  strategy  of  fiexlble  re^onse  is  cal- 
culated to  Insure  that  any  potential  aggres- 
sor would  come  to  Just  this  conclusion. 

Our  conventional  forces  are  maintained  in 
position  In  Europe  to  resist  possible  attack 
by  Warsaw  Pact  formations.  They  are  meant 
also  to  deter  piecemeal  aggression  which  an 
enemy  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  he 
could  get  away  with  if  the  only  alternative 
to  our  crpttulation  were  the  unleashing  of 
nuclear  war.  Tlsece  forces  are  supported  by  a 
broad  arsenal  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
available  for  use  if  the  Intensity  of  the  ag- 
gression rises. 

The  entire  effectiveness  or  the  flexible  re- 
sponse strategy  rests  perforce  on  the  convic- 
tion in  both  parts  of  Europe  that  the  United 
States  will  fulfill  Its  determined  role.  And 
the  United  States  military  presence  in  Eur- 
ope, whether  we  like  It  or  nat,  continues  ts 
be  taken  as  tangible  evidence  of  our  oom- 
mltment. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  therefore,  that  any 
sudden  or  dramatic  reduction  In  the  United 
States  military  presence  In  Europe  would 
have  unpleasant  consequencee  of  two  kinds. 

First,  as  a  pracUcal  military  matter,  NATO's 
conventional  defenses  would  be  significantly 
weakened.  Other  NATO  members  might  be 
tempted  to  follow  suit  and  cut  forces  further. 
In  the  event  of  aggression,  a  less  powerful 
NATO  AUianoe  might  be  driven  to  resort, 
more  quickly  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Secondly,  and  of  probably  greater  conse- 
quence, any  sudden  or  major  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  would  have  a  distinctly  de- 
stabilizing effect  on  the  Eurt^jean  scene. 

The  structure  of  the  Alliance,  as  Indeed 
the  entire  structure  of  world  order  which 
we  have  helped  erect  since  the  war,  rests 
In  the  final  analysis  on  the  shared  confidence 
that  we  shall  honor  our  commitments.' 

If  that  confidence  is  eroded  a  rapid  de- 
terioration can  occur — a  deterioration  not 
unlike  that  which  can  send  prlcee  on  the 
stock  market  plummeting.  And  for  this  rea- 
son It  U  douMy  necessary  that  we  not  lightly 
or  hastily  make  moves  that  might  under- 
mine confidence  in  the  streog^  of  our  sup- 
port. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
pledged  to  maintain  our  preeent  troop 
strength  In  E\irop>e  through  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Let  me  stress  that  none  of  this  suggeets 
that  U.S.  troops  will  have  to  remain  in  Eu- 
rope at  present  strength  forever  and  ever. 
Certainly  we  hope  that  future  conditions  will 
allow  modifications  of  our  role.  Our  current 
force  level  in  Europe  of  310,000  men  already, 
in  fact,  represents  a  considerable  drop  from 
the  peak  of  408,000  In  1962  during  the  So- 
viet war  of  nerves  on  Berlin.  We  are  also  con- 
tinually studying  and  trying  to  improve  the 
means  by  which  troops  stationed  in  the 
United  States  can  be  rapidly  returned  to  Eu- 
rope In  case  of  crisis.  The  Mansfield  Resolu- 
tion urges  that  greater  use  be  made  of  this 
redeployment  option. 

Our  studies  show,  however,  that  under 
present  conditions  front-line  forces  hastily 
returned  to  Etirope  In  time  of  crisis  could 
not  carry  out  their  mission  with  the  same 
effectiveness  as  forces  already  In  place.  Al- 
though rapid  redeployment  of  limited  forces 
is  feasible,  large-scale  efforts  of  this  sort  ex- 
pose those  forces  to  hazards  and  potential 
confusion. 

Moreover,  financial  savings  could  be  negli- 
gible. If.  for  example,  all  of  our  current  forces 
m  Europe  were  brought  home  and  stationed 
In  this  country,  little  or  no  savings  would 
appear  in  otir  defense  budget.  We  might 
even  have  to  send  a  bit  more,  because  we 
would  lose  significant  financial  advantages. 
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In  Qamuaj,  the  Federal  Government 
makes  land,  housing,  faculties  and  eertlces 
available  to  our  forces  at  no  cost,  or  a1)  re- 
duced costs.  Duplicating  such  facilities  ,and 
support  In  the  United  States  would  Involve 
a  heavT  *Ed  continuing  expense — one  rough- 
ly canceling  out  savings  In  shortened  sup- 
ply lines  and  transportation  costs  to  Eurppe. 

The  balance-of -payments  drain  of  our 
military  deployment  In  Europe  Is  cxirrejitly 
about  %IS  billion  a  year.  This  Is  unquestion- 
ably a  large  figure,  and,  If  oxir  forces  were 
returned  to  this  country,  many  of  thoee  dol- 
lars would  stay  at  home.  The  problem  Is 
partially  neutralized,  however,  by  offset,  ar- 
rangements with  the  European  oount»lee, 
particularly  Germany  and  we  are  exploring 
means  of  malElug  these  arrangements  i|io«re 
adequate.  In  addition,  withdrawal  of  '  our 
force  from  Europe  would  be  llXely  to  etoke 
prompt  coimtervaiUng  effects,  notably  In  re- 
duced sales  of  military  equipment  to  our 
Allies  and  in  general  exports  to  thoee  coun- 
tries, i 

If  we  have  not  neglected  the  consideration 
of  means  by  which  our  presence  In  Europe 
could  be  streamlined  or  modified  without 
damaging  the  essential  structure  of  the  Alli- 
ance, neither  have  we  ignored  the  oppo^u- 
nltles  which  the  era  of  negotiation  we  »ave 
now  entered  may  hold  for  the  future;  In 
this  EU-ea  we  must  also  make  meticulous  and 
balanced  Judgments,  taking  care  not  to  allow 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  undermine  our  relations 
with  our  friends  In  Western  Exirope. 

We  must  have  a  proper  regard  for  th«  al- 
ways latent  fear  that  agreements  will  be 
reached  detrimental  to  European  interests. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  allow  the  existence 
of  this  fear  to  deter  us  from  seeking  to  lower 
tensions.  Ironically,  in  fact,  tliere  exists 
among  a  younger  generation  of  Europeans 
the  converse  suspicion  that  the  United  Slates 
and  the  USSR  are  collaborators  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  status  quo.  But  we  Intend  tt>  do 
everything  possible  to  allay  such  fears  iand 
suspicions  by  sticking  strictly  to  our  plWge 
to  consult  closely  with  our  allies  and  take 
their  Interests  Into  account  as  talks  go  tfor- 
ward.  Only  by  such  close  oonsultation  ca*  we 
qvilet  the  Cassandras  who  see  every  effo^  at 
US-Sovlet  rapproachement  or  even  minor 
moves  to  adjxist  force  levels  as  evldeno^  of 
betrayal.  ' 

During  the  past  year  tn-depth  consulta- 
tions have  been  held  on  a  wide  range  of  Sub- 
Jects.  including  the  question  of  strategic  arms 
limitations.  The  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  NATO  governments,  at  President  Klx- 
on's  suggestion,  held  the  first  of  whati  we 
expect  to  be  {jerlodlc  reviews  of  major,  l*ng- 
range  problems  before  the  Alliance.  ' 

It  is  particularly  important  that  there 
be  the  fullest  consultations  on  the  SALT 
talks.  The  very  fact  that  these  talks  are  going 
on  has  stimulated  some  uneasiness  in  Eu- 
rope. It  ts  well  understood  that  the  tpJks 
Imply  changing  strategic  relationships  and 
that  their  success  could  further  affect  ^  the 
situation.  As  President  Nixon  put  It  hast 
spring:  "The  West  does  not  have  the  ma^lve 
nuclear  predominance  today  that  It  Once 
had,  and  any  sort  of  broad-based  arms  a^'ee- 
ment  with  the  Soviets  would  codify  the  dres- 
ent  balance." 

Given  the  European  sensitivities  on  SALT 
tknd  nervovisness  about  changing  military 
relationships.  It  would  aeem  wise  noi  to 
compottnd  anxieties  at  this  time  by  any 
moves  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  on  the 
continent. 

While  attempting  to  keep  our  allies  abrjeast 
of  our  own  negotiating  activities,  we  i  are 
welcoming  and  encouraging  their  owni  ef- 
forts, particularly  those  of  West  Germany, 
to  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  uilon 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  jOne 
of  the  most  promising  areas  of  potential 
progress  with  the  Eastern  European  nations 
lies,  we  believe.  In  reaching  agreement]  on 


mutual  and  balanced  Bast-West  force  re- 
ductions. 

We  are  now  working  with  our  allies  to  de- 
velop models  which  could  form  the  basis  for 
such  an  agreement.  The  NATO  oountrlee 
Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  last  December, 
said  in  their  Declaration  that  despite  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  response  on 
earlier  suggestions,  the  Allies  "will  continue 
their  studies  in  order  to  prepare  a  realistic 
basis  for  active  exploration  at  an  early  date." 
They  conclnded  their  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject had  already  progressed  stUQciently  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  criteria  which 
reductions  should  meet.  They  directed  that 
further  oonslderatlon  also  go  forward  on 
related  measures  such  as  advanced  notifica- 
tion of  mlUtary  movements  or  maneuvers, 
the  exchange  of  observers  at  maneuvers,  and 
the  establishment  of  observation  posts.  This, 
we  are  convinced,  is  a  constructive  ap- 
proach much  more  specifically  directed  at 
a  concrete  issue  generating  tension  than 
the  Warsaw  Pact's  vague  proposal  for  a 
European  Security  Oonferenoe. 

We  hope  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  will  re- 
spond. Realism,  however,  suggests  that  they 
will  be  leas  likely  to  respond  if  a  unilateral 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  appears  in  the  offing 
anyway.  The  firm  belief  that  It  would  weaken 
our  bargaining  position  on  balanced  force  re- 
duction is  thus  another  reason  why  the  Ad- 
ministration exposes  the  Mansfield  Resolu- 
tion. 

Among  the  questions  raised  by  those  who 
favor  an  Immediate  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  our  forces  in  Europe  Is  whether  the 
burden  of  NATO  defense  Is  now  fairly  allo- 
cated. The  prosperous  Europeans  should,  they 
feel,  carry  a  much  larger  share  of  the  de- 
fense of  their  own  continent. 

We  agree — up  to  a  point.  The  United  States 
believes  that  our  Europ>ean  allies  can  and 
should  do  more.  We  have  told  them  often 
that  If  they  Increase  their  own  efforts.  It 
would  help  us  to  maintain  ours.  So  even 
though  they  actually  have  increased  their 
defense  budgets  to  cover  improvements  In 
their  forces,  while  our  own  defense  budget 
has  been  declining,  we  have  and  are  continu- 
ing to  press  them  to  assume  a  larger  share 
of  Europe's  defense  responsibilities. 

A  precipitate  reduction  of  United  States 
forces  In  Europe  would,  however,  not  only 
fall  to  stimulate  additional  European  effort. 
It  wovild  probably  produce  the  contrary  ef- 
fect. The  bulk  of  any  substantial  reductions 
In  U.S.  forces  wouid  have  to  be  made  up  by 
West  Germany,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthiest  of  our  NATO  allies.  But  the  Ger- 
man people  do  not  relish  an  enlargement  of 
their  country's  military  establishment.  Nor 
certainly  does  a  Soviet  Union  sclll  highly 
emotional  about  Ite  20  million  World  War  n 
dead  and  enormously  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  German  "revanchlsm."  Indeed.  It  would 
give  pause  even  to  some  of  Germany's  alliee. 

Any  insignificant  rise  in  the  German  de- 
fense effort  could  thus  destroy  Chancellor 
Brandt's  constructive  efforts  to  Improve  rela- 
tlonahips  with  the  Federal  Republic's  Eastern 
neighbors  and  thereby  halt  the  attempts  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Issues  still  dividing  Europe. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
want  to  suggest  that  the  present  number  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe  was  inviolate  and  could 
or  would  never  be  changed.  We  hope  that 
conditions  wlU  eventually  come  about  which 
will  render  their  presence  altogether  un- 
necessary. But  when  such  conditions  do 
oome,  I  feel  certain  they  will  be  the  result 
of  hard  and  patient  bargaining. 

Back  in  1948,  when  the  Cold  War  was  very 
oold  indeed,  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul 
Henri  Spaak,  addressing  himself  to  the  So- 
viets' Andre  Vyshinsky  at  a  UN  Security 
Council  session,  said:  "The  basis  of  our 
policy  today  in  Etu-ope  is  fear.  We  are  afraid 
of  you.  We  are  afraid  of  your  government  and 
we  are  afraid  of  the  policies  which  you  are 
pursviing," 


Twenty  two  years  later  tensions  are  lower 
and  East  and  West  are  engaged  in  substan- 
tive discussions  aimed  at  lowering  them  fur- 
ther. But  the  basic  cement  holding  together 
the  Alliance  is  still  the  threat  from  the  East. 
The  United  States  does  not  control  the  Al- 
liance. When  France  chose  to  withdraw  from 
NATO  we  could  not  prevent  it  from  doing 
so.  Unlike  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  rests  on 
an  Ideological  base  guarded  and  sanctified 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  NATO  has  no  dogmatic 
underpinnings.  There  is  no  Western  version 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  When  there  is  no 
more  threat  to  the  security  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  there  will  be  no  more 
need  for  NATO.  And  only  when  the  confron- 
tation In  Europe  truly  ends  and  a  genuine 
peace  replaces  the  always  precarious  peace 
of  mutual  deterrence  will  the  role  of  our 
troops  be  finally  accomplished. 

On  another  front.  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative,  the  Alliance  has  taken  on 
a  new  dimension  by  creating  a  permanent 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  to  help  deal  constructively  with  some 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  common  to 
all  of  its  members — the  problems  of  the 
environment. 

The  United  States,  meanwhile,  continues 
to  support  the  goal  of  a  politically  and  eco- 
nomically Integrated  Europe.  Despite  the  re- 
cent signs  of  drift,  economic  integration  has 
come  far,  and  there  are  indications  that  new 
moves  forward  may  be  developing.  The  most 
ambitious  of  the  European  regional  arrange- 
ments— the  European  Community  of  the 
Six — has  already  gone  beyond  the  earlier 
conception  of  International  co<^>eratlon  to  a 
new  form  of  relationship  among  nation 
states. 

Since  the  EEC  was  established  in  1958  Its 
members  have  abolished  tariffs  among  them- 
selves, agreed  upon  important  measures  of 
the  harmonization.  Instituted  an  ambitious 
common  agricultural  policy  and  removed 
most  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  capi- 
tal and  labor.  As  a  group  the  Six  have  en- 
joyed significantly  higher  rates  of  economic 
activity,  trade  and  growth  than  before  1968. 
Inter-Communlty  trade  has  silmost  quad- 
rupled. Since  1967  Community  trade  with 
the  outside  world  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  recent  Summit  Conference  of  the  Six 
at  The  Hague  and  the  success  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Community  in  agree- 
ing on  a  far-reaching  plan  for  financing 
their  common  agricultural  policy  preface 
moves  to  perfect  the  economic  union  and 
extend  It  to  new  members  in  the  next  year 
or  two.  On  the  latter  point,  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  very  much  en- 
gaged, not  only  economically  but  militar- 
ily, for  enlargement  of  the  European  com- 
munities to  admit  countries  not  committed 
to  the  defense  of  the  West  raises  questions 
about  th^  possibilities  of  political  unity, 
and  the  underlying  strength  of  the  NATO 
Alliance  Itself. 

The  United  States  sees  no  conflict  between 
the  goal  of  European  integration  and  the 
efforts  now  going  forward  to  end  the  danger- 
ous dlylslon  of  the  Continent.  We  welcome 
the  indication  that  dissatisfaction  over  the 
continuing  gulf  between  the  two  halves 
of  Europe  is  growing  in  the  East  as  well. 
Stronger  relationships  In  Western  Europe 
Itself  can,  we  believe,  facilitate  the  building 
of  stronger  relationships  with  the  east. 

"I  believe  we  must  build  an  Alliance,"  the 
President  has  said,  "strong  enough  to  deter 
those  who  would  threaten  war;  close  enough 
to  provide  for  continuous  and  far-reaching 
consultation;  trusting  enough  to  accept  di- 
versity of  views;  realistic  enough  to  deal  with 
the  world  as  It  is;  flexible  enough  to  explore 
new  channels  of  constructive  cooperation." 

In  the  past  year.  I  believe,  we  have 
strengthened  the  Alliance  on  each  of  these 
counts.  Strength,  cloeeness,  tr\ist,  realism, 
flexibility — these  vrtll  be  useful  assets  as  we 
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move  toward  the  new  hopes  and  new  possi- 
bilities of  the  "era  of  negotiation." 

Senate   RxsoLirnoN   292 — Submission   or  a 
Senati  Resolution  Rxlatino  to  Substan- 
tial Reduction  of  U.S.  Fobcxs  PnifANXNT- 
LT  Stationed  in  Eukopx 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
this  countr>'   has  429  major  bases  overseas 
and   2,297   lesser    bases.   These   bases   cover 
40.000  square  miles  and  are  located  In  30 
countries.  Stationed  on  these  bases  are  1,- 
750.000  servicemen,  families,  and  foreign  em- 
ployees, and  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
bases  is  approximately  (4.8  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss  one 
area  in  which  we  have  a  large  number  of 
bases  and  an  extraordinarily  large  number 
of  troops,  namely.  Western  Europe. 

On  January  19,  1967,  I  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  49  which  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  "a  substantial  resolution  of 
U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed  in  Europe 
can  be  made  without  adversely  affecting 
either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 
I  wish  to  Introduce  an  identical  resolution 
again  today  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Its  text  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarlu  and  that  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  both  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  PEEStDiNG  Officer.  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee:  and,  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
several  hundred  thousand  men  in  uniform 
stationed  in  Europe  since  1961  when  Presi- 
dent Truman,  responding  to  the  then  exist- 
ing situation  and  to  a  Senate  sense  resolu- 
tion of  that  day,  announced  the  first  sub- 
stantial post-World  War  II  increase  in  UJ3. 
forces  there.  When  Senate  Resolution  40  was 
Introduced  2  years  ago  there  were  about 
372,000  military  personnel  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding Turkey,  Spt^n,  and  the  eth  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean;  this  force  was  accom- 
panied by  some  240,000  dependents,  a  grand 
total  of  612,000.  There  are  now  about  315.- 
000  men — a  good  reduction — and  they  are 
accompanied  by  236,000  dependents— not  a 
good  enough  reduction — and  14,000  clvlllana 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Thus, 
there  are  over  660,000  Americana  in  Europe 
today  who  are  either  in  military  service  or 
associated  with  the  military,  and  maintained 
wholly  or  largely  by  the  OoTemment  of 
the  Umted  States. 

We  now  have,  overall,  about  3J5  million 
men  under  arms.  Of  this  total,  about  1.2 
million  are  stationed  outside  the  United 
SUtes,  according  to  figures  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  addition  to  those 
in  Europe,  there  is  a  force  of  about  479,600 
In  Vietnam. 

May  I  say.  parenthetically,  that  as  of  last 
Thursday,  this  is  4,600  in  excess  of  the  60,000 
announced  withdrawal  by  the  President  of 
the  Umted  States,  a  withdrawal  which  was 
to  be  met  by  December  16,  1969.  Thus,  I 
congratulate  the  President  for  going  beyond 
the  60,000  mark.  I  hope  that  this  la  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  policy  which,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  annovmced  but  which  will  be  con- 
tinued in  effect,  to  the  end  that  more  and 
more  troops  can  be  withdrawn  as  appropri- 
ately as  possible  from  Vietnam  and  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  129,000  In  the  neeta  abroad, 
58.000  in  Korea,  45.000  In  Thailand.  42,000 
on  Okinawa,  another  40,000  in  Japan,  38,000 
In  the  Philippines,  24,000  in  Latin  America, 
10,000  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
and  another  10,000  in  Canada,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland. 

This  commitment  of  men  abroad  obvious- 
ly represents  an  enormous  cost  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States,  It  U  reflected  In  a 
military  budget  of  some  $80  billion  and  in 
the  tax  rates.  It  Is  also  reflected  m  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  which  amovmted  to 
91.3  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Our  net  foreign  exchange  gap  with  Ger- 
many alone  is  now  running  at  about  $965 
million  per  annum.  This  Is  the  highest  flg- 
tire  to  date.  In  1968,  the  figiire  was  $887.4 
million.  It  had  been  between  $700  and  $800 
million  in  the  period  1963  through  1967,  and 
under  $700  million  in  the  years  before  1968. 

In  the  past,  part  of  this  exchange  gap  has 
been  covered  through  various  agreements 
with  the  West  German  Government.  In  fiscal 
years  1962  through  1965  these  so-called  off- 
set agreements  consisted  simply  of  commit- 
ments by  the  West  German  Government  to 
procure  military  equipment  in  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  for  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967  provided  for  military  procivement 
plus  the  prepayment  of  a  West  German  debt. 
The  fiscal  year  1968  agreement  provided  for 
military  procurement  plus  purchase  of  spe- 
cial medium-term  U.S.  Treasury  securities 
by  the  West  German  Government.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  the  agreement  provided  for  mili- 
tary procurement  plus  the  purchase  of  spe- 
cial U.S.  Treasury  securities  by  the  West 
German  Government,  plus  additional  pur- 
chjues  of  U.S.  Treasury  securities  by  West 
German  banks  plus  an  agreement  by  Luft- 
hansa to  finance  purchases  of  aircraft. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress  draw 
up  a  table  showing  the  terms  of  these  so- 
called  offset  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  m  fiscal  years 
1962  through  1969  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PBssmiNa  OrnciB.  Without  objeotlon, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Mansfixld.  Mr.  President,  agreement 
was  reached  with  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment on  July  9  covering  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  The  agreement  provides  for  an  In- 
flow of  foreign  exchange  m  the  amount  of 
$1.62  billion  over  the  next  2  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  military  procurement  in  the  United 
states,  the  agreement  provides  for  a  West 
German  Government  loan,  plus  retention 
in  the  umted  States  for  2  years  of  Interest 
earned  by  West  Germany  on  U.8.  Treasiiry 
deposits,  plus  the  purchase  by  West  Ger- 
many of  UJ9.-Bxport-Import  Bank  and  Mar- 
shall Plan  loans,  plus  West  German  civil 
procurement  in  the  United  States,  plvis  pay- 
ment to  a  fund  In  the  United  States  tat  en- 
couraging German  Investment  plus  advance 
transfers  for  debt  repayment  by  the  West 
German  Oovemment  to  the  United  States.  A 
oonoessional  interest  rate  of  3.6  percent 
will  apply  to  the  West  German  Government 
loan  and  to  certain  deposits  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  military  procurement.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  text  of  a  press 
release  Issued  by  the  Department  of  StAte  on 
July  9,  giving  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
be  printed  in  the  Rscosd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd,  m 
follows: 

"press  statemtn- 

"The  V&.  and  Oerman  delegations  an- 
nounced today  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
agreement  for  offiettlng  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  American  forces  In  Oermany  for  U.S. 
Fiscal  Tears  1970  and  1971.  The  delegations 
have  been  conferring  In  Washington  this 
week  on  the  third  and  concluding  round  of 
their  talks. 

"Tbe  agreement  provides  for  an  Inflow  of 
foreign  exchange  to  tSie  U.8.  In  the  amount 
of  IJSa  billion  doUan.  These  Inflows  will  be 
achieved  by  $039  million  of  procurement  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  (61%  of  total  agree- 
ment) and  $890  million  of  financial  meas- 
urs«(89%oftotal). 

"D«tali$  are  u  foUom: 


"[In  millions  of  dollars] 

"Military  procurement  in  the 
United   States 800.00 

Fed««l  Republic  of  Germany  kNUi 
to  the  U3.  (repayable  after  ten 
years 350. 00 

Purchase  by  Federal  Repuhllc  of 
Oermany  of  loans  held  In  port- 
fold  of  Exlmbank  and  of  out- 
standing Marshall  Plan  Loans...       118.78 

Civil  procurement  in  the  United 
States  by  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 125.00 

Creation  of  fund  In  TTA  by  Fed* 
eral  Republic  of  Oermany  to  en- 
courage German  Investment  In 
United  States 150.00 

Advance  transfers  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  debt 
repayment  to  the  United  States..        43.78 

Retention  In  the  United  Statee  of 
interest  earned  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  U.S. 
Treasury  deposits 83.50 


Total  1.520.00 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  Interest  rate  which 
would  apply  to  the  Inter-government  loan 
and  to  certain  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
deposits  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  procure- 
ment would  be  3.6  percent. 

"The  Export-Import  Bank  and  Mur^^ial' 
Plan  loan  purchased  by  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  wo\ild  bear,  on  the  average, 
a  rate  of  interest  at  four  percent  with  re- 
spect to  certain  loans  and  five  percent  with 
respect  to  others. 

"The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nathaniel  Samuels; 
the  German  delegation  was  headed  by  State 
Secretary  Guenther  Harkort  of  the  Foreign 
Office." 

Mr.  MANsrau).  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  several  comments  to  the  agreement. 
Before  doing  so,  I  should  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  apparency  believes  that 
this  agreement  represents  a  ccnslderahle  im* 
provement  over  previous  agreements.  7>o  be 
sure,  the  amount  of  the  mlHtary  procure- 
ment Is  greater  than  last  year,  or  the  pnfTl- 
ous  years.  T%e  borrowing  by  the  United 
States  is  for  a  longer  period  than  In  ttie  pest 
and  a  oonoeeslonal  rate  will  apply  to  the 
West  aerman  Oovanunent's  loan.  Ilie  total 
amount  Is  higher  than  ever  before  and  tbe 
agreraaent  Is  for  3  yeaze  Instead  of  only  one. 

In  thoee  respects  there  has  been  "improve- 
ment." It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  is  another  side  of  the 
com.  While  the  amotmt  of  foreign  exchange 
Inflow  Involved  is  higher,  so  is  the  foreign 
exchange  gvp  because  It  becomes  more  ex- 
pensive every  year  to  keep  our  forces  In 
Germany.  With  the  reevaluation  of  the  Ger- 
man mark,  moreover,  this  expense  stated  In 
dollars  will  increase  again,  and,  possibly, 
more  drastically  than  In  the  past.  Further- 
more, the  agreement  represents  only  about 
80  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  outflow 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany  In  the 
coming  2  fiscal  years.  And,  while  the  West 
German  Oovemment  loan  to  the  United 
States  will  carry  a  concessional  Interest  rate 
of  3.6  percent,  nevertheless  it  represents  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  which  must 
be  renewed  or  redeemed;  the  Interest  will 
result  in  some  annual  capital  outflow  and 
the  capital  of  the  loan  itself  must  be  re- 
garded as,  eventually,  a  large  Item  of  out- 
flow. Finally,  smce  the  agreement  is  for  a 
2-year  period.  It  may  imply  a  commitment 
on  our  part  to  retain  substantially  the  pres- 
ent level  of  UJ3.  forces  In  Germany  for  the 
next  3  years  whether  or  not  that  ahould 
prove  desirable  or  in  accord  with  our  na- 
tional needs  now  or  a  year  from  now.  In 
fact,  the  new  West  German  Chancellor  said 
in  an  interview  in  the  November  14  Issue  of 
Time  magaaine  that  there  was  "an  under- 
standing on  both  sides."  when  agreement 
was  reached  on  an  offset  arrangement  for 
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the  next  a  yean,  that  there  would  be  ro 
"substantial  changes"  In  the  level  of  XJ^. 
forces  during  this  period. 

No  matter  how  the  current  agreement 
regarded,  there  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  th*t 
the  assignment  of  UJ3.  military  forces  In 
Germany  and  Europe  Is  a  voracious  consumer 
of  U.S.  resources,  a  source  of  Inflation  and. 
In  present  circumstances,  a  factor  In  the 
r«ductlon  In  the  International  strength  ^f 
the  dollar. 

It  Is  a  cliche  to  say  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  rich  and  powerful  country.  After  tlje 
long  drain  on  Vietnam,  however.  It  may  l>e 
wise  to  take  another  look  at  that  glib  asser- 
tion. In  terms  of  surplus  for  necessary  na- 
tional purposes  at  home  and  abroeMl.  ^e 
are  beginning  to  scrape  the  bottom  uf  t&e 
barrel.  I 

Other  nations  have  come  to  realize  that 
If  they  are  to  accomplish  the  essential  tasks 
at  home.  It  may  be  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  only  the  essential  tasks  abroad.  In  n^y 
Judgment,  It  Is  long  past  time  for  us  to  fa^e 
the  facts  of  our  situation  and  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  In  this  connection.  I  welcome 
the  President's  July  9  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  military  men  based  abroad  l»y 
14,900 — also  his  most  recent  order  of  the  day 
or  BO  ago  In  which  approximately  another 
14,000,  almost  all  In  the  Pacific  area,  will  l»e 
reduced  insofar  as  our  Armed  Forces  are 
concerned — although  In  my  judgment  It  Is 
regrettable  that  the  reduction  Is  so  limited 
and  that  the  forces  committed  to  NATO  hate 
been  completely  exempted  from  this  cut  In 
military  forces  overseas. 

On  April  15,  I  had  printed  In  the  Rscoto 
the  defense  policy  statement  made  by  tl^e 
Canadian  Prime  B^lnlster  on  April  3.  In  thit 
statement,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  said: 

"NATO  Itself  Is  continuously  reassessmg 
the  role  It  plays  In  the  light  of  changing 
world  conditions.  Perhaps  the  major  develof)- 
ment  affecting  NATO  In  Europe  since  the 
organization  was  founded  Is  the  magnlflcect 
zvooTwy  at  the  eoonomlc  strength  of  West- 
ern Europe.  There  has  been  a  very  grelit 
change  In  the  ability  of  European  countries 
themselves  to  provide  necessary  conventional 
defense  forces  and  armaments  to  b«  de- 
ployed by  the  alliance  In  Europe.  I 

"It  was,  therefore,  In  our  view  entirely  a|)- 
proprlate  for  Canada  to  review  and  re-exam- 
ine the  necessity  In  present  clrcimistanoBs 
for  maintaining  Canadian  forces  in  Western 
Europe,  Canadian  forces  are  now  committed 
to  NATO  until  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  Canadian  force  commitment  for  deploy- 
ment with  NATO  In  Europe  beyond  this 
period  will  be  dlscxissed  with  our  allies  %t 
the  Defense  Planning  Committee  meetiag 
in  May.  The  Canadian  Qovemment  inten<is. 
In  consiiltation  with  Canada's  allies,  to  ta^e 
early  steps  to  bring  about  a  planned  a^d 
phased  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Canadian 
forces  In  Europe." 

According  to  press  reports,  which  I  imd*- 
Btand  to  be  accurate,  the  present  plan  Is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Canadian  coti- 
tlngent  of  about  10,000  In  Western  Oermaey 
to  about  4,000.  This  Is  a  small  reduction  In 
numbers  but  a  large  reduction  In  percent- 
age and  wo\ild  seem  to  represent,  In  effect, 
a  change  In  the  Canadian  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  revlslcn 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  hope  this  Nation  would 
study  the  Canadian  action  most  carefully. 
To  me.  It  seems  an  adjustment  which  IooIcb 
to  the  fut\ire  Instead  of  to  the  past. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  we  too,  appeaitod 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  moving  in  the  sattie 
direction.  There  was  widespread  support  In 
the  Senate  for  a  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sticzmgtok) 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  Iowen)ig 
substantially  the  level  of  our  forces  in  Bu- 
rope.  Most  regrettably,  there  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  on  August  20  by  4O0,- 
000  Soviet  and   other  Warsaw  Pact  for< 


The  time  was  one  of  extreme  uncertainty, 
with  various  obscure  troop  movements  in 
Eastern  Europe.  It  was  far  from  clear  that 
the  relatively  bloodless  coup  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia woxild  mark  the  culmination  of  this 
activity.  There  was  fear  that  the  difficulties 
la  Bastern  Eiirope  might  spread  throughout 
Europe. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time,  a  subetantUl  re- 
duction In  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  in  Oioee 
circumstances  could  have  been  subject  to 
misinterpretation  in  the  East,  and  brought 
grave  uncertainty  In  the  West.  I  added,  how- 
ever, that.  In  my  judgment.  It  remained  de- 
sirable to  undertake  a  gradual  reduction  in 
U.S.  forces  If  and  when  the  situation  in  East- 
em  Europe  offered  reasonable  assurance  that 
developments  there  were  not  going  to  spill 
over  Into  Western  Eiirope.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  time  has  now  arrived.  The  Soviet 
Union  faces  serious  problems  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  elsewhere  In  Eastern  Europe.  If 
that  were  not  enough,  there  Is  a  difficult 
situation  to  the  East  on  the  Soviet-China 
border.  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslovakia, 
moreover,  have  been  cut  from  several  hun- 
dred thousand  to  about  70.000.  While  It  Is 
regrettable  that  the  Internal  political  life  of 
that  enlightened  nation  Is  again  dictated  by 
a  foreign  power,  certain  realities  as  they 
bear  uf>on  our  military  presence  In  E^irope 
must  be  faced.  What  transpired  In  Czecho- 
slovakia was  not  controllable  !n  any  fashion 
by  NATO  and  bears  no  direct  relatlooAlp 
to  the  question  of  the  size  of  American  forces 
assigned  In  Europe  to  that  organization.  Had 
there  been  only  one  or  two  divisions  or,  for 
that  matter,  seven  or  eight  or  18  divisions  of 
Americans  In  Western  Germany.  Instead  of 
four  or  five,  would  they  have  had  any  differ- 
ent effect  on  the  situation  as  it  developed  in 
Czechoslovakia  last  year?  I  can  And  no  basis 
for  any  such  contention.  Events  within  Elast- 
em  Europe  are,  as  they  have  been  since  the 
Hungarian  interlude  made  appcaent  for  all 
to  see  more  than  a  decade  ago,  beyond  the 
direct  reach  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  military  structure  of  NATO. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  argued,  as  it  Is  al- 
ways argued,  that  the  time  Is  not  right  to 
make  a  substantial  reduction  of  our  forces 
In  Europe.  But  it  seems  that  the  time  la 
never  right.  I  am  aware  of  the  recent  press 
reports,  for  example.  Implying  that  NATO 
may  be  on  the  point  of  making  a  proposal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  for  negotiations  on  reducing  conven- 
tional forces  In  Europe.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  NATO  has  been  studying 
the  subject  of  balanced  force  reductions  for 
years.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  still 
no  agreed  NATO  proposal  for  balanced  force 
reductions  and  It  Is  not  planned  that  there 
will  be  one  iintll  at  least  early  In  the  sum- 
mer. Even  then,  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  discussions,  much  less  full  negotiations, 
will  begin,  for  there  has  been  no  Indication, 
direct  or  indirect,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
interested  In  such  discussions. 

It  will  also  be  argued,  as  it  Is  always  argued 
that  bringing  a  substantial  number  of  forces 
back  from  Europe  will  not  affect  our  defense 
budget  because  we  cannot  reduce  the  number 
of  men  under  arms.  But  It  is  also  argued 
that  It  Is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  nvimber 
of  men  under  arms  because  of  the  need  to 
meet  our  NATO  and  other  overseas  commit- 
ments. This  endless  circle  leading.  In  the  end 
to  fiscal  exhaustion  can  and  must  be  broken. 

I  am  not  now  advocating,  and  I  have  not 
In  the  past  advocated,  that  all  UjB.  troops  be 
removed  from  Europe.  Our  vital  Interest  In 
what  transpires  In  Europe  remains  and  a 
U.S.  presence  should  remain.  In  this  day  and 
age  an  armed  attack  on  Western  Europe  will 
certainly  Involve  us  almost  from  the  outset. 
It  Is  to  our  Interest,  therefore,  that  we  are 
present  before  the  outset.  That  need  can  be 
met,  In  my  judgment,  and  should  be  met 
with  a  much  smaller  military  force. 

At  the  same  time,  a  substantial  reduction 


of  our  forces  in  Europe  would  have  certain 
Immediately  beneficial  effects  on  this  Nation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  balance  of  payments 
should  soon  reflect  a  sharp  decrease  In  out- 
flow for  military  purposes,  even  as  It  becomes 
possible  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the 
National  military  budget.  In  the  second  place, 
a  reduction  m  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe 
might  provide  some  Impetus  for  Western 
Eurc^jeans  to  develop  their  own  defense  ef- 
forts In  line  with  their  needs  and  to  work 
together  more  closely  In  doing  so.  Integrated 
defense  Is  supposed  to  be  what  NATO  Is  all 
about.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  continued 
to  overpartlclpate  in  the  defense  of  Europe, 
it  follows  that  there  has  been  far  less  Inter- 
est In  bearing  the  burdens  of  that  defense 
among  the  Europeans  themselves. 

Finally,  a  substantial  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican forces  would  help  to  correct  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  distorted  relationship  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
Union  maintains  half  a  million  soldiers  m 
Eastern  Europe.  While  the  Russians  may 
ascribe  this  presence  to  a  threat  from  the 
West,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  presence  Is 
also  a  significant  factor  In  maintaining  com- 
munist governments  In  power,  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  so  clearly  Illustrated.  The  democ- 
racies have  no  need  of  U.S.  forces  In  order 
to  maintain  themselves  within  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe;  yet,  that  most  significant 
political  fact  Is  disguised  by  our  military 
presence  In  such  great  magnitude. 

In  my  judgment.  It  Is  not  a  desirable 
situation  for  a  foreign  power  either  In 
Eastern  Europe  or  Western  Europe  to  keep 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  million 
men  In  these  two  camps,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  events  which  Initially  put 
them  there.  Both  contingents  are  somewhat 
anachronistic,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  the  con- 
tlniilng  presence  of  the  one  has  become  the 
principal  basis  for  the  continuing  presence 
of  the  other.  The  persistence  of  the  anach- 
ronism leads  not  only  to  a  distortion  of 
political  relationships,  but  to  a  distortion  of 
economic  relationships.  Indeed,  the  annual 
offset  negotiation  with  the  West  German 
Government  Is  a  case  very  much  In  point. 
West  Germany  Is,  In  effect,  becoming  a  major 
banker  for  this  Nation  In  order  that  we  may 
pay  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  UB. 
forces  In  Germany  at  this  Nation's  expense. 

In  short,  the  presence  of  American  forces 
In  Europe  In  such  large  nimibers.  In  my  judg- 
ment, has  vestiges,  If  not  of  empire  In  a  19th 
century  sense,  then  of  military  occupation 
and  of  the  costly  cold  war  and  of  the  one- 
time complete  preeminence  of  the  dollar  In 
International  finance.  Yet  the  age  of  empire, 
the  era  of  occupation,  the  period  of  the  cold 
war  and  one-sided  financial  preeminence  are 
of  the  past.  The  persistence  of  these  vestiges 
\xi  present  policies  involves,  in  my  judgment, 
a  wasteful  and  dangerous  use  of  our  available 
resources.  It  acts  to  debilitate  this  Nation's 
capacity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  problems  of  the  contempo- 
rary era. 

"ExHisrr  2 

"S.  Rks.  292 

"Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  in  implement- 
ing these  principles,  has  maintained  large 
contingents  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe,  together  with  air  and  naval  imlts, 
for  twenty  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  remains  interwoven  with 
the  security  of  other  nations  signatory  to 
the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  as  It  was  when 
the  treaty  was  signed,  but  the  condition  of 
our  E\m)pean  aUlea,  both  economlcaUy  and 
militarily,  has   appreciably  improved  since 
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large  contingents  of  forces  were  deployed: 
and 

"Whereas  the  means  and  capMlty  of  ell 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  significantly  Improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;   and 

"Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  numbers 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  In 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  %  tail  and 
equitable  basis,  but  such  contributions  have 
not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  organization;  and 

"Whereas  relations  between  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Western  E^urope  were  tense  when 
the  large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
were  deployed  In  Europe  but  this  situation 
has  now  undergone  substantial  change  and 
rrtatlons  between  the  two  parte  of  Europe 
are  now  characterized  by  an  Increasing  two- 
way  flow  of  trade,  people  and  other  peaceful 
exchange;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  policy  of  maintain- 
ing large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
and  their  dependents  on  the  Eurc^iean  Con- 
tinent also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  of  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  that — 

"(1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  that  with 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  techniques 
of  modern  warfare  and  because  of  the  vast 
Increase  In  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  and  to  move  military  forces  and 
equipment  by  air,  a  substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  permanently  stationed 
In  Europe  can  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet 
o\ir  commitment  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty; 

"(2)  S.  Res.  99,  adopted  In  the  Senate 
^rll  4,  1951,  Is  amended  to  contain  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  and,  where  the 
resolutions  may  conflict,  the  present  resolu- 
tion Is  controlling  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate. 

"Terms  of  offset  agreementa  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Germany,  fis- 
cal 1962-1989 

"  [In  mllllona  of  dollars] 

Agreed 
target 
payments 
"Fiscal    years   and   terms    agreed    by 
Western  Germany : 
1962-1963,  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  trom  the  United 

States    1,876 

1964-1965  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  trom  the  United 

States    1,876 

1966-1967.  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  from  the  United 
States  plus  prepayment  of  West 
German  debt  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $192 
million    -  1,350 


Sknatx  RcsoLxmoM  292 — UJ3.  Fobcks  in  Eu- 

aOPX CONTDTUXD 

Mr.  Ellkmsxb.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing that  we  should  remove  our  troops  trom 
Western  Europe.  It  has  been  costing  the  tax- 
payers of  our  Nation  over  (2  billion  annually 
to  hold  an  umbrella  ot  military  protection 
over  our  allies  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son for  keeping  them  there.  It  Is  Irritating  to 
our  former  allies  and  has  the  tendency  of 
widening  the  breach  between  ua  and  the 
U.S.SJi.  We  have  been  supporting  Western 
Europe  now  for  over  20  years,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  It  Is  long  past  time  to  move  out 
of  there.  If  protection  is  needed,  which  I 
doubt,  the  countries  ot  that  area  are  well  able 
to  care  for  themselves. 

Keeping  our  troops  there  tends  to  main- 
tain the  fear  and  suspicion  that  the  U.S.SJI. 
has  of  us  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  follow  suit  and  remove  their  forces 
from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  As  I 
have  often  said  in  the  past,  when  former 
President  De  Gaulle  of  France  ordered  us  out 
of  his  country  we  should  have  then  and  there 
left  Europe. 

In  my  most  recent  visit  to  the  U£B.R.,  in 
1988,  I  have  reported  to  this  body  that  I  can 
see  no  world  peace  unless  and  \mtll  we  can 
dispel  the  fear  and  suspicion  that  now  exists 
between  us  and  the  UJS.SJl.  and  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  accommodate  ourselves 
with  the  Russian  people.  That  can  be  done 
without  in  any  manner  embracing  each 
other's  philosophy  of  government. 


1968,  Military  pnxrurement  by  West 

Germany  from  the  United  States. 

1968,  Purchase  by  West  Germany  of 

special  U.S.   Treasury  securities- 


Total 


100 


600 

000 


1968,  Weet  G«>many  agreed  that 
the  Bundesbank  would  continue 
its  practice  of  not  converting  dol- 
lars Into  gold. 

1969,  Military  procurement  by  West 
Germany  from  the  umted  States.      100 

1969  Pxircbase  ot  U.S.  Treasury  Se- 
curities by  West  German  banks..       126 


Total 


736 


1960,  Lufthansa  agreed  to  flnanoe 
$60  million  purchase  ot  aircraft 
in  West  Germany  r»ther  than 
UB.  maifcet." 


Responses  of  Senator  Mikx  Mansfield 

(Question  posed  by  Mr.  Glrolamo  Modesti, 
U.  S.  Correspondent  of  La  Nazione,  Flor- 
ence, Italy  and  other  Italian  Newspapers, 
March  3,  1970) 

qtrxsnoN 
With  regard  to  a  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  In  Central  E\irope — a  "substantial" 
withdrawal — a  series  of  argfumente  against 
such  a  course  has  been  raised  from  the 
Europeans,  as  well  as  from  Administration 
sources  In  this  coimtry.  What  is  your 
answer.  Senator  Mansfield,  to  the  following 
main  themes:  (a  point  by  point  rebuttal 
would  be  highly  iiseful) 

(a)  The  United  States  military  presence 
In  Ehirope  continues  to  be  taken  by  the 
Europeans  as  tangible  evidence  ot  Ameri- 
can commitment.  Cutting  down  on  this 
presence  woiild  be  tor  the  E^uropeans  the 
equivalent  of  cutting  down  on  the  credibility 
of   the  American  commitment. 

(b)  Any  sudden  or  major  withdrawal  ot 
American  forces  would  have  a  distinctly  de- 
stabilizing effect  on  the  European  scene. 
This  could  bring  to  a  "flnlandizatlon"  of  the 
Old  Continent. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  aggression  a  less  pow- 
erful NATO  Alliance  might  be  driven  to  re- 
sort more  quickly  to  nuclear  weapons. 

(d)  The  cuts  in  the  American  forces,  apart 
trom  the  credibility  of  the  American  com- 
mitment, would  reduce  the  credibility  of  the 
Alliance  as  a  deterrent  to  any  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

(e)  The  general  situation  in  Europe  would 
deteriorate  because  American  withdrawals 
would  not  lead,  in  the  general  opinion,  to 
greater  Western  E\iropean  defense  efforts, 
and,  secondly,  because  the  plan  to  fly  troops 
based  In  the  U.S.  back  to  Europe  when  need- 
ed sounds  highly  dubious  in  practical  and 
In  political  terms. 

(f )  There  is  a  link  between  UJB.  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  troop  level  and  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviets.  Therefore  a  substantial  withdrawal 
could  hamper  the  SALT  talks. 

(g)  The  bulk  of  any  substantial  reductions 


in  UB.  forces  would  have  to  be  made  by 
West  Germany.  But  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  relish  an  enlargement  ot  the  German 
military  establishment.  Indeed,  a  withdraw- 
al gives  pause  even  to  some  of  Germany's 
allies. 

(h)  Any  significant  rise  In  the  German  de- 
fense effort  could  thus  destroy  Chancellor 
Brandt's  effort  to  Improve  relationship  with 
the  Federal  Republic's  Eastern  neighbors. 

(1)  summarizing  the  position  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration:  any  reduction  of  the 
UjB.  strength  in  Europe  "would  be  militar- 
ily unwise,  politically  unsettling,  financially 
inslgmficant."  Is  that  so? 

ANSWER 

(a)  I  would  not  agree  that  a  cut  in  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe  can  reason- 
ably be  considered  as  a  reduction  In  the 
American  commitment.  Of  course,  Europeans 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  keep  halt  a  million 
American  soldiers  and  dependents  in  Europe 
in  order  to  have  a  credible  American  pres- 
ence. Surely  a  much  lower  number  of  Ameri- 
cans should  be  a  sufficient  persuasive  of  o\ir 
Intentions.  What  Is  bo  sacrosanct  in  the 
present  figure?  Indeed,  would  we  be  more 
committed  If  we  added  another  100,000? 
How  large  a  force  Is  enough  to  authenticate 
the  U.S.  commitment? 

(b)  A  sudden  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  is  not  proposed  but  I  do  think  that 
the  tune  has  come  to  reduce  these  forces 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  This  view  is 
not  a  novel  one.  President  Elsenhower  felt 
the  same  way.  In  an  interview  printed  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Pott  of  October  26,  1963, 
President  Elsenhower  stated: 

".  .  .  Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White 
House  I  believed  and  annoxinced  to  my  as- 
sociates that  a  reductiop  of  American 
strength  In  Europe  should  be  Initiated  as 
soon  as  European  economies  were  restored, 
the  matter  was  then  considered  too  delicate 
a  political  question  to  raise.  I  believe  the 
time  has  now  come  when  we  should  start 
VTlthdrawlng  some  of  those  troops.  .  .  .  One 
American  division  in  Europe  can  'show  the 
flag'  as  definitely  as  can  several." 

I  agreed  with  President  Elsenhower  then. 
How  much  more  valid  is  this  comment  seven 
years  later. 

(c)  It  the  aggression  were  of  a  limited  or 
accidental  nature,  then  surely  the  toroes 
provided  by  the  European  members  ot  NATO 
supplemented  with  one  or  two  American 
dU-lslons  at  the  outset  would  be  sufficient  tor 
a  corrective  action.  If  the  aggression  were  on 
a  massive  scale.  Its  repulsion  by  conventional 
arms  would  depend  on  a  NATO  force  tar 
larger  than  presently  exists  or  is  even  seri- 
ously  contemplated   by   any  member. 

(d)  I  do  not  see  why  the  Soviet  Union 
would  consider  NATO  with  two  or  three 
fewer  UJ3.  divisions  any  less  of  a  deterrent 
to  aggression.  Even  now  the  alliance  is  short 
of  much  of  the  strength  which  the  European 
members  were  ex]>ected  to  supply  but  the  ef- 
fect has  hardly  been  catastrophic. 

(e)  To  be  sure,  the  withdrawal  of  some 
American  troops  might  not  lead  to  larger 
European  contributions  of  forces.  That  !• 
likely  to  be  the  case  If  the  Eurc^>eans  con- 
tinue to  regard  Soviet  aggression  "g*'"*^ 
Western  Europe  as  Improbable.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  there  might  be  greater  common 
defense  planning  and  other  efforts  in  West- 
em  Europe  in  the  absence  of  an  over- 
shadowing  UJ3.  military  presence. 

Flying  U.S.  troops  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  in  an  emergency  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  impractical.  U.S.  forces  have 
been  airlifted  to  Europe  in  past  periods  of 
crisis.  The  United  States  has  flown  troops 
to  other  areas  of  the  world  on  short  notice. 
Indeed,  the  UJB.  Defense  Department  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  mcmey  in  perfecting  a 
technical  capability  in  this  oonneetton. 

(t)  To  the  laest  of  my  knowledce.  toroe 
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IcveU  In  Europe  are  not  on  the  agenda  of 
the  strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  any  event,  I  do  dot 
see  how  a  withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  forees 
could  have  a  negative  effect  on  these  talKs. 

(g)  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  should 
be,  per  se.  a  larger  German  military  estab- 
lishment. All  that  Is  proposed  Is  that  the 
West  Germans  and  other  Europeans  should 
meet  their  already  agreed-on  N'.TO  fofoe 
goals  If  they  expect  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  fill  Its  commitment  under  tHat 
earlier  concept.  On  the  other  hand,  If  t(he 
concept  Is  outdated.  If  the  current  need  U  for 
lower  over-all  NATO  force  goals,  then  reduc- 
tions should  apply  to  all  NATO  members. 
They  should  apply,  moreover.  In  grea^r 
proportion  to  the  United  States  which  Ini- 
tially was  committed  to  a  greater  share  of 
the  NATO  effort  because  of  the  debUltatloniof 
Europe  by  World  War  n. 

(1)  With  restored  resources  and  long  mldl- 
tary  experience,  Weertem  Europe  should 
now  be  able  to  take  from  the  United  States 
more  of  the  responsibility  for  leadership, 
manpower  and  the  other  requirements  of  an 
effective  military  alliance.  After  all,  Uhe 
Alliance  exists  In  great  part  for  the  defeUse 
of  that  region.  That  the  United  States  stUl 
carries  a  disproportionate  share  hao  me*nt 
an  excessive  drain  on  U.S.  reeources  In  Re- 
cent years  which  has  adversely  affected  t|ils 
nation's  ablUty  to  deal  with  urgent  probletns 
at  home. 

QinCSTTOK 

What  would  be,  In  your  view,  a  reasonable 
timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Am*rl- 
oan  forces  In  Europe,  and  what  Vb» 
amount.  If  any,  to  be  left? 

ANSWKS 

I  have  long  been  In  favor  of  the  wlthdra^ral 

of  one  division  euid  accompanying  d^)^d- 

ente  a  year  until  there  remains  In  Europe  a 

force  of  between  one  and  two  U.8.  divisions. 

RjDTTcnoN  or  VS.  Porcks  in  Brmopr 

Mr.  MAuannj).  Mr.  Preeldent,  last  week 
HU  ExceUency  Willy  Brandt.  ChanceUor  of 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany,  made  a 
brief  vlalt  to  Washington.  I  regret  thaft  I 
waa  unable  to  be  preaent  when  he  met  \idtli 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  b^t  I 
know  that  the  other  Members  found  It  most 
helpfvd  to  talk  with  the  Chancellor.  He  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  government  leaders 
in  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  his  vlalt,  the  Ohanoellor 
referred  to  the  question  of  U.S.  forcea  In 
Europe.  At  the  White  Houae  on  April  10,  for 
example,  he  alluded  to  the  "conttnued  fcnd 
adequate  military  presence  of  the  United 
States  In  Europe  without  which  there  can 
be  no  security  for  all  of  us." 

On  Aprtl  13.  the  Chancellor  waa  a  gueat 
on  "Meet  the  Frees."  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  why  the  American  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  Europe  must  be  expreved 
In  the  present  niunber  of  troops,  he  said: 

"There  are  two  strong  arguments  whl(lh  I 
want  to  present.  .  .  .  One  Is  that  this  Is  not 
only  a  military  problem.  It  la  a  political  and 
psychological  problem  as  well.  In  at  l#ast 
parts  of  Europe,  a  major  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  unilaterally  from  Europe. 
would  be  reguded  as  a  step  towards,  ^eU. 
mere  or  less,  Soviet  hegemony,  as  far  as  Eu- 
rope Is  concerned. 

"My  other  argument  is  that :  There  ma^  be 
A  chance  during  the  next  few  years  to  cqme, 
to  enter  Into  serious  negotiations  on  mutual 
balanced  force  reductlMis.  At  least  we  should 
be  prepared  for  It.  But  I  think  all  effective 
alliance  with  an  Important  American  pres- 
ence In  Europe  Is  one  of  the  preconditions 
of  reasonable  talks  on  mutual  reductions  of 
foroea  In  Europe,  especially  In  Central  Eu- 
rope." 

It  baa  been  saia  before.  Mr.  President,  but 
ft  bevs  repeating.  The  resolution  whl4h  I 
IMT*  introduoad  and  whioh  is  supported  by 


more  than  half  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
does  not  say  that  U.S.  forces  should  quit 
Europe.  Rather,  It  states  that  a  "substantial 
reduction  of  United  States  forces  permanent- 
ly stationed  In  Europe  can  be  made  with- 
out adversely  affecting  either  our  resolve 
or  ability  to  meet  our  commitment  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 

The  resolution,  I  repeat,  does  not  call  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Europe.  It  holds  that  present  conditions  In 
Europe  make  possible  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  American  military  presence  In 
Europe.  I  should  add  that.  In  my  Judgment, 
a  substantial  reduction  Is  essential  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions  In  the  United 
States. 

In  previous  statements.  I  have  described 
the  size  of  the  American  forces  In  Europe. 
To  recapitulate,  there  are  310,000  American 
troops  m  Europe,  some  230,000  dependents 
and  about  14,000  civilian  employees.  Thus, 
there  are.  In  total,  over  650,000  Americans  In 
Europe  today  either  serving  In  the  military 
or  connected  with  the  military.  In  1989,  our 
direct  outlays  In  Europe  reached  a  new  high 
of  over  $1.6  billion  and,  in  Germany  alone, 
a  new  high  of  almost  $950  million.  Moreover, 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkhct) 
has  estimated  that  the  full  cost  of  NATO  Is 
$14  billion  In  the  annual  Defense  Budget. 
These  expenditures  for  the  contingent  In  Eu- 
rope represent  a  drain  on  the  dollar  and  act 
to  weaken  Its  International  position.  Salaries 
and  other  indirect  costs  eat  heavily  Into  U.S. 
tax  resources  leaving  less  for  essential  pvir- 
poses  at  home  and  adding  severe  Inflationary 
pressures  to  the  economy. 

A  principal  argument  against  any  reduc- 
tion m  the  VS.  contingent  In  Europe,  as  the 
excerpts  I  have  quoted  indicate,  is  that  if 
a  unilateral  cut  Is  made,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  agree  to  negotiate  mutual  balanced 
force  reductions.  If  this  argiiment  Is  read 
carefully,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  refer- 
ences to  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  mutual  troop  reductions  are  invariably 
stated  In  the  conditional.  They  are  described 
as  negotiations  that  "might"  take  place  or 
that  "may"  take  place  or  as  a  possibility  that 
cannot  be  excluded. 

The  fact,  is,  however,  that  there  has  been 
no  Indication  whatsoever — no  Indication 
whatsoever — that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
Interested  In  negotiation  of  a  muttial  reduc- 
tion since  the  hint  of  this  argument  waa 
drawn  across  the  path  of  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate resolution  a  year  or  two  ago.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  has  been  no  effort  even  to  ex- 
plore the  feaslbUlty  of  mutual  reductions 
since  the  course  of  mutual  reductions  was 
first  suggested  as  a  possibility  almost  a  dec- 
ade ago.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  appended  to  my  remarks  a 
statement  which  I  Issued  proposing  that  the 
executive  branch  take  a  diplomatic  Initiative 
looking  toward  mutual  force  reductions  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  It  la 
dated  January  2, 1961. 

The    PREsmmo    Orncxa    (Mr.    Ribicoff). 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
rather  late  to  be  setting  out  now  on  this 
old  proposal  In  the  new  circumstances  of 
1970.  The  prospects  for  its  realization  are  ex- 
tremely remote  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
Irrelevant.  While  there  may  be  no  harm  In 
trying,  a  delay  in  reduction  in  order  to  pur- 
sue this  wlil-o'-the-wlsp  seems  to  me  merely 
to  be  filtering  our  policies  through  the  view- 
points of  others  at  great  cost  to  this  Nation. 
That  Is  an  indulgence  which  we  can  ill  af- 
ford in  the  light  of  our  current  domestic 
needs.  Are  we  supposed  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent number  of  U.S.  forces  In  E^urope  Indefi- 
nitely at  U.S.  expense  because  the  German 
Government  feels  that  that  is  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  its  central  European  policies?  Are 
we  to  keep  over  550,000  VB.  personnel  in 
western  Europe  at  UJS.  expense  even  if  the 


Soviet  Government  shows  no  disposition  to 
negotiate  a  mutiial  reduction  because  it  may 
be  In  its  Interests — as  It  sees  thoee  inter- 
ests— to  remain  In  eastern  Europe  no  matter 
what  we  do?  Are  we  supposed  to  do  so  even 
though  It  may  be  In  ovir  Interests  to  reduce 
our  forces  In  western  Europe  no  matter  what 
the  Soviet  Union  does? 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  In 
the  Senate  which  I  believe  reflects  growing 
sentiment  In  the  Nation  that  It  is  long  past 
time  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  otir  forces 
In  Europe.  In  my  Judgment,  that  feeling  will 
grow  stronger  as  time  passes.  If  there  Is  no 
response  to  It,  the  opportunity  for  a  phased, 
deliberate,  and  reasonable  reduction  of 
American  forces  may  well  be  overtaken  by 
growing  demands  for  a  precipitate  with- 
drawal from  Etirope.  If  that  occurs,  there 
might  well  be  realized  the  fears  which  were 
expressed  by  the  German  Chancellor  of  ad- 
verse "political  and  psychological"  conse- 
quences. I  must  reiterate  my  view,  therefore, 
that  the  longer  a  substantial  reduction  Is  de- 
layed by  the  executive  branch,  the  more 
likely  a  precipitate  and,  perhaps,  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  comments  and  an  article  by  the 
German  Defense  Minister,  Helmut  Schmidt, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  ol  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
xinanimo\is  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  the  Interview  given  by  the  late 
President  Elsenhower  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  of  October  26.  1963;  and  an  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  2,  1970. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  would  have 
made  these  statements  earlier,  but  I  felt  out 
of  courtesy  I  should  wait  until  the  German 
Defense  Minister  has  made  his  statement, 
and  the  German  Chancellor  had  completed 
his  visit  to  this  country. 

Exhibit  1 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

January  2,  1961 
At  the  present  time  we  have  Ave  divisions 
m  Western  Europe.  Arrayed  against  these 
limited  forces  are  over  25  Russian  divlsloiu, 
deployed  largely  In  East  Germany,  but  also 
In  Poland  and  Hungary.  While  It  Is  true  that 
the  Western  E\iropean  nations,  particularly 
West  Germany,  have  available  additional 
men  under  arms  In  Western  Europe,  their 
numbers  are  probably  offset  by  the  forces  in 
the  Eastern  European  satellites.  The  nu- 
merical imbalance  as  between  the  Russian 
forces  and  our  own  committed  in  Europe  Is 
overwhelmingly  weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  this  It  is  clear  that  the 
U.S.  divisions  In  Europe,  as  such,  have  lost 
real  meaning  In  terms  of  the  shield  concept 
of  NATO. 

Protestations  to  the  contrary,  their  signifi- 
cant meaning  Is  a  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  Join  In  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  all  our  strength  and  all  our  weap- 
ons If  that  area  Is  Invaded.  A  symbol  of  this 
kind  would  be  no  less  a  symbol  If  the  U.S. 
commitment  were  to  consist  of  two  or  three 
divisions  rather  than  five.  One  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  It  wotUd  be  possible  to  offer 
to  reduce  our  total  commitments  of  forces  In 
Europe  by  two  or  three  divisions  in  turn  for 
a  Russian  willingness  to  cut  their  forces  In 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Germany  by  a  roughly 
proportionate  number — say  somewhere  In  ex- 
cess of  ten. 

That  would  be  an  Important  step  towards 
easing  tensions  In  Europe.  It  also  would  per- 
mit the  Russians  to  reduce  their  arma- 
ments   expenditures — which    they    are    ap- 
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parently  anxious  to  do.  It  would  permit  mm  to 
save  a  substantial  amount  of  dollars  in  gold, 
which  we  are  now  draining  out  of  the  coun- 
try, In  no  small  part  because  of  the  numbers 
of  troops  with  dependents  and  supporting 
structure  which  we  maintain  In  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
divisions  with  all  of  ita  dependents  might 
make  It  possible  to  ease  up  on  the  financial 
pressure  and,  hence,  to  permit  the  depend- 
ents of  thoee  men  who  would  remain  In 
Europe  to  stay  with  them. 

Finally,  if  the  Europeans  felt  their  secu- 
rity weakened  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  they  are  In  a  financial  position 
now  to  strengthen  their  ovtrn  military  forces, 
and  could  do  so. 

In  short,  an  initiative  in  this  situation 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  concurrent  reduc- 
tion of  both  Russian  and  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  a  rational  step  towards  nor- 
malcy in  Europe  and  peace.  It  would  be  a 
step  benefiting  all  the  nations  Involved  and 
refiectlng  the  Improved  stability,  financially 
and  otherwise  of  Western  Europe.  These  pos- 
sibilities should  be  explored  diplomatically 
on  their  own  merit  as  a  part  of — but  a 
distinct  part  of — the  over-all  major  questions 
of  security  In  all  Europe  and  dlsarme^ment. 

EXRIBIT  2 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  a  statement 
by  the  Defense  Minister  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany.  Helmut  Schmidt,  was 
published  In  the  April  2  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Entitled  "Bonn  and  the  VS. 
Presence,"  the  statement  sets  forth  most 
articulately  the  German  Defense  Minister's 
views  on  U.S.  force  levels  in  Oermany.  Like 
his  predecessors,  Mr.  Schmidt  Is  appEurently 
opposed  to  any  reduction  In  the  level  of  our 
forces  in  Germany  unless  certain  conditions, 
including  some  reduction  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Eastern  Europe,  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  forces  In  Europe  many  times 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  connection 
with  resolutions  I  have  proposed  calling  for  a 
substantial  reduction  of  those  forces.  I  will 
not  Impose  on  the  time  of  my  colleagues  to 
recapitulate  today  the  remarks  I  have  made 
previously.  I  would  like,  however,  to  make  a 
few  brief  comments  on  Mr.  Schmidt's  state- 
ment, principally  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  this  matter  that  is  of  such  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

I  would  refer,  first  of  all,  to  Mr.  Schmidt's 
observation  that  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
debate  regarding  the  relationship  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  every  10  years 
and  that  another  great  debate  is  In  the  ofiBng 
which  will  "revolve  around  the  questions  of 
America's  future  political  position  in  Europe 
and  of  the  number  of  American  troops  that 
would  have  to  be  kept  In  Europe  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  Che  old  world."  I  most 
respectfully  beg  to  differ  with  the  implication 
that  the  number  of  American  troops  that 
should  be  kept  In  Europe  Is  a  new  subject 
of  dUcusslon  In  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  question  has  been  debated  for 
many  years.  It  was  more  than  3  years  ago 
that  I  first  Introduced  a  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  49,  calling  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  VS.  forces  permanently  stationed 
In  Europe.  And  the  debate  had  begun  far 
earlier  than  that.  In  an  interview  published 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  26, 
1963.  President  Elsenhower  stated: 

"Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White  House 
I  believed  and  announced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  In 
Eurc^je  should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  Eu- 
ropean economies  were  restored,  the  matter 
was  then  considered  too  delicate  a  political 
question  to  raise.  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  should  start  withdrawing 
some  of  those  troops  .  .  .  One  American  divi- 
sion in  Europe  can  'show  the  flag'  as  definite- 
ly as  can  several." 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Schmidt  makee  a  num- 
ber of  factual  assertions  In  his  statement, 
facts  that  he  says  speak  for  themselves,  which 
I  think  deserve  some  mention.  He  states  that 
the  12  West  German  divisions  "are.  in  fact.  12 
divisions."  It  Is  my  understanding  that  three 
of  these  divisions  are  short  one  brigade  each 
and  that  there  are  certain  other  deficiencies 
in  the  West  German  Army  that  need  to  be 
made  up.  in  such  areas  as  reserve  training 
and  the  supply  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
I  should  add  that  I  have  ftill  confidence  in 
the  West  German  Government's  determina- 
tion to  overcome  these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Schmidt  also  states  that  the  West 
German  defense  budget  for  1970  represents 
an  Increase  of  6.8  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  To  set  that  figure  in  context.  I  would 
like  to  point  to  a  number  of  other  percent- 
ages. According  to  the  latest  figures  available, 
8.7  percent  of  the  men  of  military  age  in  the 
United  States  are  In  the  Armed  Forces  com- 
pared to  4  percent  In  Germany.  In  1968,  the 
last  year  for  which  such  figures  are  available, 
defense  expenses  pet  capita  totaled  $396  in 
the  United  States  and  $87  in  West  Germany, 
and  I  should  note  that  the  defense  expendi- 
ture per  capita  In  Germany  was  lower  than 
that  In  Britain  or  Prance  among  the  NATO 
countries.  Again  taking  the  figures  for  1968, 
defense  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  were  9  J  percent  In 
the  United  States  compared  to  3.9  percent  In 
West  Germany,  a  percentage  lower  than  that 
of  Britain,  France,  Greece,  and  Portugal, 
among  the  members  of  NATO.  These  facts, 
too,  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  concludes  his  statement  with 
a  frank  admission  that  further  offset  agree- 
ments to  balance  some  portion  of  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  we  Incur  by  maintJilnlng  the 
present  level  of  our  forces  in  Europe  are  go- 
ing to  be  difficult  because  there  Is  no  longer  a 
need  to  place  large  turns  orders  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  notes  that  budgetary  con- 
tributions would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
German  defense  budget  and  thus  apparently 
are  not  being  contemplated.  An  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post,  which  also  appeared  in 
the  April  2  Issue,  commented  on  Mr. 
Schmidt's  statement  by  saying  that  this  part 
of  the  Defense  Minister's  article  "ought  not 
to  satisfy  an  American  administration  already 
hard  pressed  by  urgent  defense  and  domestic 
needs."  I  agree  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my 
Intention  to  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  had  intended  to  remain  quiet  until 
after  the  visit  of  ChanceUor  Willy  Brandt 
next  week.  I  felt  It  was  only  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  However,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
statement  was  made  by  the  Defense  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  West  Oermany.  I  felt  It 
only  fair  that  a  reply  should  be  made. 

Bonn  and  the  UB.  Presence 
(By   Helmut    Schmidt) 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  law  of  postwar  his- 
tory :  every  10  years  a  great  debate  about  the 
relationship  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  Is  being  conducted  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

In  the  early  fifties  this  transatlantic  de- 
bate led  to  the  great  European  divide.  In 
the  early  sixties  the  debate — frequently 
reminiscent  of  a  theological  dispute — turned 
upon  the  llfe-and-death  issue  of  nuclear 
strategy;  nuclear  sharing  and  nuclear  co- 
determlnatlon  were  the  catchwords. 

Now  another  great  debate  between  Europe 
and  America  Is  In  the  offing.  Clearly.  It  Is 
going  to  revolve  around  the  question  of 
America's  future  political  position  in  Europe 
and  ol  the  number  of  American  troops  that 
will  have  to  be  kept  in  Europe  to  maintain 
the  credlbUlty  of  the  American  conunltment 
to  the  defense  of  the  Old  World. 

The  administration  has  pledged  time  and 
again  that  the  present  level  of  UB.  forces  In 
Evrjpe  wUl  be  maintained  untU  mld-1971. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this 
pledge.  Yet  I  also  realize  that  the  pressure 


Is  building  up  in  various  quarters  to  scale 
down  the  American  presence  In  Europe;  and 
I  cannot  but  worry  about  some  aspects  of 
the  public  discussion  getting  under  way  in 
the  United  States. 

First  of  all.  there  is  frequently  fvinda- 
mental  misiinderstandlng  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  Is  all  about.  The  presence 
of  UB.  troops  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
European  defense.  But  It  Is  much  more  than 
that;  an  earnest  of  the  American  commit- 
ment, and  as  such  the  key  element  of  West- 
ern deterrence.  BasicaUy.  It  Is  a  contribution 
to  America's  own  sec\ulty;  the  front  line  of 
defense  against  the  rival  super-power,  tlxe 
fulcrum  of  the  global  balance,  and  the  chief 
stake  In  the  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  feature  of  the  internal  UB. 
debate  that  gives  cause  for  concern  Is  the 
misrepresentation  of  several  crucial  facts 
by  some  of  the  leading  protagonists.  They 
conjure  up  the  picture  of  a  Europe  sitting 
Idly  on  Its  haunches,  satisfied  to  leave  its 
defense  to  the  Americans.  This  Is  a  false 
picture. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  my  colleagues  In  Eu- 
rope, but  I  can  set  the  record  straight  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Oermany. 
These  are  the  facts : 

Contrary  to  recent  allegations,  the  12  West 
German  divisions  are  by  no  means  "only 
the  equivalent  of  eight  or  nine  divisions." 
They  are,  in  fact.  12  divisions,  and  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. We  have  NATO's  word  for  this. 

The  defense  budget  for  1970  shows  an 
Increase  of  6.8  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  we 
have  put  an  additional  23,000  men  into  uni- 
form. The  total  strength  of  the  Bundeswehr 
now  stands  at  472,000.  And  we  have  taken  a 
nvunber  of  remedial  measures  to  make  up 
for  the  reduction  of  Canadian  forces,  such 
as  putting  an  extra  armored  regiment  and  a 
new  airborne  brigade  into  service,  and  facili- 
tating the  return  to  Germany  of  the  British 
Sixth    Brigade. 

West  Germany's  regular  armed  forces  are 
being  restructured  to  match  the  concept 
of  flexible  response.  At  the  same  time,  a 
large-scale  effort  has  been  launched  to  make 
better  tise  of  our  reserve  potential. 

Costly  modernization  programs  have 
been  Initiated  to  increase  mobility,  fire- 
power and  staying  power. 
These  facts,  I  think,  speak  for  themselves. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  debate 
is  Its  detrimental  impact  on  East-West  re- 
lations. Curiously,  some  of  the  most  vocif- 
erous advocates  of  U.S.  withdrawals  from 
Europe  happen  to  be  men  who  simultane- 
ously favor  a  policy  of  rapprochement  to- 
ward the  Warsaw  Pact  coimtrles,  as  It  Is  at 
present  pursued  by  the  Bonn  government. 
But  dismantling  the  psychological  founda- 
tions of  NATO  Is  certainly  a  wrong  way  to- 
ward detente.  If  there  Is  hope  at  all  of  lower- 
ing the  level  of  confrontation  In  Europe,  it 
is  the  hope  of  reaching  an  East-West  agree- 
ment on  mutvial  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions. Unilateral  withdrawals,  however,  will 
deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  their  main  In- 
centive for  mutuality.  Some  advocates  of  U.S. 
troop  reductions  would  sound  a  lot  more 
consistent  and  convincing  if  at  the  same 
time  they  also  advocated  Soviet  withdrawals 
and,  toward  that  end,  pressed  for  East-West 
negotiations  about  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  parallel  to  SALT. 

Finally,  I  am  worried  by  some  of  the  fac- 
ile assumptions  about  feasible  alternatives 
In  the  event  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from 
Europe.  Let's  take  them  one  by  one. 

A  combined  European  effort  to  make  up  for 
the  disputed  drain  may  be  highly  desirable 
but  I  see  little  chance  for  It  In  the  short 
run.  Who  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
any  European  force  could  be  a  substitute 
for  the  political  weight  and  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  Seventh  Army?  And  who  would 
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■erloiuly  ar^e  that  a  European  anxiaha 
could  have  tbe  same  psychological  and  po- 
litical eSectB  as  the  Sixth  Pleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean? 

Nor  could  the  gap  be  filled  by  a  Oerman 
natlon&l  effort.  Lack  of  money,  manjx>i^er 
and  popular  support  would  preclude  suct|  a 
solution — quite  apart  from  tbe  grave  politi- 
cal effects  It  would  have  In  the  East  as  vrall 
u  in  the  West. 

By  the  same  token,  continued  German  pay- 
ments for  continued  American  presence  offer 
no  feasible  way  out.  We  have  reached  the  etd 
of  the  buildup  phase  of  our  armed  forces. 
There  are  no  longer  any  large  arms  ord#rs 
that  we  might  place  In  the  United  States,  ao 
further  offset  agreements  are  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult. Budgetary  contributions,  on  the  otl|er 
hand,  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  Ger- 
man defense  budget;  we  would  mend  o^e 
hole  by  opening  up  another.  We  will  tak^  a 
serious  look  at  this  problem  later  on  If  It 
arises,  but  I  doubt  strongly  that  we  can  cottie 
up  with  any  solutions.  Likewise  one  will  prob- 
ably find  It  very  hard  to  realize  multi- 
lateral burden-sharing  projects.  I 

So  what  should  we  be  doing?  First,  I  thlfak 
we  should  beware  of  raising  our  voices  iq  a 
new  transatlantic  debate.  Second,  we  shoT|ld 
realize  that  we  are  faced  with  the  s&ftie 
problems:  shortage  of  funds  and  men,  a  hist 
of  pressing  domestic  needs,  and  skeptical 
public  opinions  vls-a-vls  the  military. 
Thirdly,  we  should  make  a  studied  and  coki- 
certed  effort  to  counteract  the  forces  that 
tend  to  pull  us  in  different  directions  at  lEe 
moment.  i 

American  withdrawals  from  Europe,  jof 
course,  need  not  be  ruled  out  forever.  A^id 
they  would  not  necessarily  be  damaging  to 
the  alliance,  provided  a  number  of  "Ifs"  wire 
observed:  if  there  was  a  Joint  concept  fr^m 
which  to  proceed;  if  there  was  a  comblrted 
effort  to  remove  inconsistencies  of  our  de- 
fense policies  and  to  streamline  our  defeiise 
structures;  If  reduction  of  troops  did  riot 
Imply  reduction  of  commitment.  And  if, 
finally,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  Ins  ;l- 
gate  a  similar  thlnnlng-out  operation  In 
Eastern  Europe.  On  any  other  basis,  a  D,S. 
pull-out  would  be  dangerous. 

All  this  amounts  to  tall  order — and  calls 
for  a  concerted  effort.  President  Nixon's  ;e- 
port  on  American  foreign  policy  for  the 
seventies  constitutes  an  encouraging  fl'st 
step.  We  welcome  the  Invitation  President 
Nixon  extended  to  Europe  for  "a  full  aid 
candid  exchange  of  views  with  our  aUlei." 

EbtHiBrr  3 

Let's  Be  Honest  Wtth  Ottrselves 

(Elsenhower  interview  with  Saturday  Evenlkig 

Post,  Oct.  26,  1963) 

Our  country's  responsibility  for  helping  I  to 
maintain  world  peace,  for  meeting  and  tu 
Ing  back  the  enslaving  forces  of  ComL 
nlsm,  for  aiding  the  family  of  free  natlc 
to  build  for  a  more  secure  fut\u"e — thfse 
are  not  distant  and  apart  from  our  da)ly 
life.  Rather  they  are  an  extension  of  It.  Ilhe 
character  and  strength  the  United  States 
brings  to  world  councils  can  only  reflect  ttoe 
Inner  courage,  strength  and  wisdom  we  have 
developed  as  a  nation.  This  is  national  i^o- 
rale,  and  It  is  my  unshakable  conviction  t^at 
morale,  even  more  than  sheer  power,  is  dhe 
deciding  factor  in  the  fate  of  a  nation!  I 
recall  vividly  the  inspiring  example  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  early  years  of  World  War  ]n. 
when  that  nation  seemed  on  the  verge  lof 
defeat  and  rxiln.  Yet  despite  her  bitter  losses 
and  reverses,  her  people  had  the  morale — 
and  little  else — to  keep  on  fighting  until  ijhe 
tide  turned.  I 

This  is  the  kind  of  morale  that  Inspired 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Lincoln  af^r 
ChancellorsvUle.  our  nation  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. In  peace  such  Inner  strength  enables  -ub 
to  be  purposeful  and  firm,   without  betcg 


truculent;  and  If  ever  again  we  should  have 
to  face  the  test  of  war,  that  kind  of  morale 
will  be  absolutely  essential  to  our  survival. 

In  this  nuclear  age  any  prospect  of  war 
may  seem  unthinkable,  but  think  about  It  we 
must,  as  long  as  any  threat  exists.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  I  do  not  believe  that  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  is  inevi- 
table, as  some  people  insist,  because  these 
two  nations  now  have  too  much  knowledge  of 
and  respect  for  the  nuclear  strength  of  each 
other.  Each  has  too  much  to  lose.  But  if  we 
face  the  facts  of  life,  we  know  that  the  threat 
Itself  cannot  be  wished  out  of  existence  as 
long  as  the  two  great  powers  of  the  world, 
motivated  by  mutually  antagonistic  phUoe- 
ophies,  have  vast  arsenals  of  nuclear  war- 
heads and  the  mlssUes  to  deliver  these  weap- 
ons to  any  point  of  the  globe.  We  cannot 
abate  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  world  of  law. 
Yet  until  that  achievement  we  must  con- 
tinue to  live  indefinitely  m  an  vmeasy  armed 
truce,  constantly  alert  to  see  that  a  potential 
enemy  does  not  gain  any  decisive  advantage 
over  xis. 

Frankly,  without  in  the  least  minimizing 
the  perils  of  nuclear  war,  I  am  more  Im- 
mediately concerned  over  the  schemes  of  a 
militant  Communism  to  achieve  world  domi- 
nation by  other  means.  These  will  severe- 
ly test  the  staying  power  of  self-govern- 
ment— the  self -discipline  of  democratic  peo- 
ples. We  all  know,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
Communists'  plans  to  communlze  and  domi- 
nate the  people  of  the  earth  by  whatever 
means  promise  success  in  a  given  situation — 
subversion,  infiltration,  disruption,  terrorism 
coup  d'itat.  The  one  thing  of  which  we  can 
be  absolutely  sure  is  that  the  Communists 
will  continue — with  a  zeal  for  an  unworthy 
purpose  that  we  can  scarcely  understand — 
to  probe  for  weak  spots  in  democracy,  seek- 
ing to  break  down  cooperation  between  free 
nations.  They  wUl  not  hesitate  to  use  mili- 
tary or  quasi-military  force,  as  they  have 
in  Korea,  Cuba,  Vietnam  and  Laos,  when- 
ever they  see  an  opportunity  to  catch  us  off 
balance.  We  must  have  the  will  to  continue 
this  tedious  and  costly  struggle. 

In   our  dealings  with  the  Communists 

and  we  must  deal  with  them  one  way  or 
another  In  this  world — I  believe  we  should 
keep  reminding  ourselves  that  the  basic 
conflict  between  their  system  and  ours  is  a 
moral  one.  Our  form  of  government  is  based 
on  deep-rooted  spiritual  values  which  go  be- 
yond man  himself.  These  are  spelled  out  in 
the  familiar  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights.  .  .  ."  The  gener- 
ating force  of  our  democratic  government 
is  a  belief  in  these  God-given  rights  and  In 
man's  inner  obligation  to  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  with  his  fellows. 

The  Comunlsts  see  our  moral  precepts 
as  a  direct  threat  to  their  Ideology,  which 
starts  by  denying  these  priceless  principles. 
They  deny  that  the  Individual  has  either  a 
soul  or  unalle-iable  rlehts.  viewing  him  as 
little  more  than  an  educated  animal,  sub- 
servient to  an  all-powerful  state.  Their 
atheistic,  materialistic  doctrine  therefore 
Justifies  ruthless  domination  over  others,  in- 
cluding summary  executions  of  innocent 
people — practices  that  to  us  are  morally  and 
legally  abominable. 

On  the  evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Communist  leaders  realize  that  our  free  sys- 
tem Is  far  more  appealing  to  most  human 
beings  than  anything  they  have  to  offer.  If 
they  did  not  so  believe,  why  do  they  prevent 
free  elections  in  their  satellite  nations?  They 
fear,  and  rightly  so.  that  Communism  never 
can  exist  permanently  side  by  side  with  pros- 
perous self-governing  nations.  To  save  the 
system  to  which  they  are  dedicated,  they 
zealously  believe  they  must  destroy  compet- 
ing forms  of  government  by  any  means.  They 


are  deterred  only  by  risks  that  appear  to 
them  to  be  unacceptable. 

From  a  practical  day-to-day  standpoint, 
this  means  that  we  must  Judge  all  negotia- 
tions with  Communist  nations  with  our  eyes 
wide  open  to  their  long-range  goal.  For  ex- 
ample, we  dare  not  interpret  the  new  treaty 
for  8usp>en8lon  of  nuclear  tests  in  terms  of  a 
"breakthrough"  toward  peace  In  the  Cold 
War.  We  would  be  abandoning  our  common 
sense  if  we  considered  It  as  evidence  that 
the  organic  nature  of  Russian  Communism 
hand  changed.  At  tbe  same  time,  we  should 
do  everything  within  reason,  and  consistent 
with  our  own  security,  to  lessen  the  areas  of 
tension  and  reduce  hximanity's  nuclear  risks. 

If  the  Russians  observe  the  agreement,  the 
world  will,  of  course,  gain  a  greater  margin  of 
safety  from  radioactive-fallout.  We  all  could 
breathe  a  bit  easier,  literally  and  figuratively, 
but  we  should  know  by  now  that  Soviet 
Russia  cares  little  for  the  pledged  word,  or 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind.  I  remember  only 
too  well  when.  In  1958, 1  authorized  a  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
for  a  fixed  period.  The  Soviets,  far  from  feel- 
ing any  obligation  to  relieve  the  fears  of 
humanity,  rapidly  prepared  a  vast  series  of 
explosions  which  greatly  increased  the  radio- 
activity in  the  atmosphere.  Although  we  had 
then  been  well  ahead  of  the  Russians  In 
nuclear  techniques,  these  tests  indicated  that 
In  certain  sectors  the  situation  may  have 
changed.  We  know  that  they  have  exploded 
more-powerful  nuclear  bombs  than  we  then 
had  in  our  arsenal — one  of  them  being  of  at 
least  58-megaton  force. 

Many  of  our  scientists  believe  that  such 
massive  bombs  represent  mainly  a  propa- 
ganda gain,  a  means  of  spreading  fear  among 
unthinking  people,  and  not  a  military  ad- 
vance. They  point  out  that,  first,  both  sides 
have  more  than  enough  nuclear  power  to 
destroy  each  other  and,  second,  that  several 
well-placed  10-megaton  bombs  would  do 
more  actual  damage  than  one  100-megaton 
weapon.  In  any  case,  our  past  experience 
with  Soviet  Russia  clearly  demonstrates  that 
we  must  go  on  guard  against  any  cheating 
on  the  treaty. 

Despite  these  doubts,  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  the  treaty  must  be  tried.  Most  nations 
are  desperately  anxious  to  see  a  halt  to  radio- 
active pollution  of  the  air  they  breathe;  and 
more  than  90,  I  was  told  had  signed  the 
treaty  even  before  the  U.S.  Senate  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  it.  All  these  peoples 
have  fervent  hopes  that  this  limited  agree- 
ment may  lead  to  other  steps  for  lessening 
of  tensions — and  vUtlmately  to  genuine  dis- 
armament. We  should  pray  that  those  hopes 
are  realized  in  full — but  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  unsubstantiated 
optimism  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
itself  is  scarcely  more  than  an  experiment. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
sudden  decision  of  Soviet  Russia  to  sign  this 
partial  test  ban  did  not  spring  from  any 
newfound  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion. While  Riisslan  motives  are  always  hid- 
den, we  can  speculate  that  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  may  have  wanted  to  ease  tensions 
and  perhaps  set  the  stage  for  possible  aid  on 
Russia's  western  fiank  while  engaged  in  an 
apparently  bitter  Ideological  dispute  with 
Red  China.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  schism  between  the  two 
Communist  powers  is  genuine  or  Is  a  massive 
hoax  designed  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the 
free  world.  If  it  is  genuine,  we  may  find 
practicable  means  of  deepening  and  widen- 
ing that  breach,  thus  seriously  diminishing 
the  total  thrust  of  Communism.  But  again 
v;  e  must  remember  that  the  two  Communist 
powers  are  not  quarreling  about  their  goal 
of  world  domination,  but  merely  about  the 
methods  by  which  they  seek  to  achieve  it. 

In  any  case,  the  security  of  the  free  na- 
tions must  depend  on  their  continued  close 
cooperation  to  meet  tke  challenges  of  totali- 
tarianism, whatever  form   these  may  take. 
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we  should  put  our  lesser  quarrels  Into  this 
perspective,  work  out  friendly  settlements, 
and  get  on  VTlth  the  overriding  Job  of  making 
democracy  work.  Just  as  among  members  of 
a  family,  there  will  always  be  differences  of 
opinion,  but  we  should  be  able  to  thresh 
these  out  without  breaking  up  the  fiimlture. 

In  the  newspapers  these  days  I  read  much 
about  the  supposed  shortcomings  of  many  of 
the  nations  with  whom  we  are  associated 
m  muttial-securlty  efforts.  It  is  true  that  few 
countries  could  say  In  all  candor  that  they 
are  fully  meeting  all  of  their  own  responsi- 
bilities. Many  obviously  are  not  carrying 
their  fair  share  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic load.  Others  are  not  facing  up  to  these 
reforms  which  are  essential  to  their  own 
sound  development.  Some  are  seeking  a  tem- 
porary advantage,  at  grave  risk  to  their  long- 
range  future,  by  playing  both  sides  against 
the  middle  In  the  Cold  War. 

However,  before  pointing  fingers  in  other 
directions,  I  strongly  feel  that  the  United 
States  must  look  to  certain  of  Its  own  glaring 
deficiencies — especially  its  lack  of  a  sound 
federal  financial  policy.  Others  might  place 
different  probems,  such  as  lack  of  a  con- 
sistent long-range  policy  in  foreign  aid,  in 
higher  priority;  but  I  put  ova  fiscal  situa- 
tion as  No.  1  because,  unless  we  act  on  a 
sound  track  financially,  we  may  undermine 
our  whole  structure. 

I  have  written  before  in  these  pages  on 
the  dangers  of  overspending  and  govern- 
ment-inspired inflation,  but  I  want  to  reem- 
phaslze  that  this  is  not  an  Isolated  domestic 
problem.  It  projects  an  image  of  weakness, 
not  strength,  to  the  world.  It  threatens  the 
world's  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  our 
money.  There  is  mvich  concern  because  our 
International-payments  deficit  now  Is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $5.2  billion  a  year,  and  the 
Administration  has  proposed  various  regula- 
tions and  taxes  to  discourage  the  Investment 
of  American  capital  abroad.  However,  such 
temporary  and  restrictive  expedients  merely 
deal  more  with  symptoms  than  with  tbe 
basic  disease  itself.  We  know  that  the  sound, 
long-range  answer  is  to  get  our  federal 
spending  under  control  and  work  toward 
balanced  budgets  and  dollars  of  assured 
buying  power,  as  well  as  to  minimize  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  expenditures 
abroad.  This  is  not  an  easy  solution,  but  it 
Is  the  only  way  to  give  ourselves  and  the 
world  solid  proof  that  we  have  the  self-dis- 
cipline to  protect  the  Integrity  of  our  mone- 
tary system. 

As  one  part  of  such  a  program  I  believe, 
the  United  States  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  insisting  that  her  NATO  partners  as- 
sume more  of  the  burden  of  defending  West- 
ern Europe.  When  I  went  back  to  Europe  In 
1951  to  command  the  forces  of  NATO,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  supply  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  Infantry  divisions  which  were  to  be 
regeu'ded  as  an  emergency  reinforcement  of 
Europe  while  our  hard-hit  allies  were  re- 
building their  economies  and  capabilities 
for  supporting  defense.  Now,  12  years  later, 
those  forces,  somewhat  reinforced  are  still 
there. 

Though  for  eight  years  in  the  White  House 
I  beUeved  and  annovmced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  in 
Europe  should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  Euro- 
pean economies  were  restored,  the  matter  was 
then  considered  too  delicate  a  political  ques- 
tion to  raise.  I  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  when  we  should  start  withdrawing 
some  of  those  troops.  I  know  that  such  a 
move  would  have  many  repercussions. 

Although  we  have  invested  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  air  and  naval  bases  and  have  built  up 
a  supply  system  all  over  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  billions  we  have  spent  In 
developing  the  deterrent  power  for  the  entire 
Free  World,  all  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  same  effect  of  "showing  the  flag"  as  far 
as  Europeans  are  concerned,  as  the  presence 
there  of  U.S.  ground  troops.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  carried  and  would  continue  to 


carry  our  fair  share  of  the  NATO  responsi- 
bility. [One  American  division  in  Europe  can 
"show  the  flag"  as  deflnltely  as  can  several.] 
It  would  be  helpful,  at  this  time,  to  put 
all  of  ovir  troops  abroad  on  a  "hardship 
basis" — that  Is,  send  them  on  shortened 
tours  of  foreign  duty  and  without  their 
families,  as  we  do  In  Korea.  Unless  we  take 
definite  action,  the  maintaining  of  perma- 
nent troop  establishments  abroad  will  con- 
tinue to  overburden  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and,  most  Important,  will 
discourage  the  development  of  the  necessary 
military  strength  Western  European  coun- 
tries should  provide  for  themselves. 

The  time  has  come,  also,  when  we  must 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  population 
explosion  on  our  mutual-assistance  system. 
I  don't  propose  to  go  into  the  much  dis- 
cussed causes  and  effects  of  this  phenome- 
non; I  simply  want  to  stress  the  responsibility 
we  have  for  flndlng  some  realistic  means  of 
containing  this  h\iman  explosion.  Unless  we 
do,  it  may  smother  the  economic  progress  of 
many  nations  which,  with  our  technical  and 
economic  assistance,  are  striving  to  build  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  The  world  popula- 
tion, now  above  the  three  billion  mark,  wUl 
have  reached  3.6  billion  by  1970  and  will 
have  doubled  to  six  bUUon  by  the  year  2000. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  increase  is  occur- 
ring in  countries  which  are  having  difficulty 
in  feeding  and  clothing  their  present  popula- 
tions and  desperately  need  a  little  elbow  room 
while  they  Improve  their  resources. 

Countries  such  as  these  need,  more  than 
anything  else,  some  means  of  holding  their 
population  growth  in  check  for  some  period, 
say  10  years  or  more,  to  provide  a  building 
spell  during  which  they  could  construct 
sound  technical  foundations  for  a  steady, 
balanced  progress.  Otherwise,  I  Just  don't 
see  how  we  can  effectively  help  them  for  the 
long  pull.  There  Is  no  real  progress  or  secu- 
rity to  a  nation  which,  with  outside  help, 
raises  Its  productive  capacity  by  two  per- 
cent a  year  while  the  population  rises  three 
percent. 

Population  control  is  a  highly  sensitive 
problem,  of  course.  When  I  was  President  I 
opposed  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  provide 
birth-control  information  to  countries  we 
were  aiding  because  I  felt  this  wo\ild  violate 
the  deepest  religious  convictions  of  large 
groups  of  taxpayers.  As  I  now  look  back,  it 
may  be  that  I  was  carrying  that  conviction 
too  far.  I  still  believe  that  as  a  national  policy 
we  should  not  make  birth-control  programs 
a  condition  to  our  foreign  aid,  but  we  should 
tell  receiving  nations  how  population  growth 
threatens  them  and  what  can  be  done  about 
It.  Also,  It  seems  quite  possible  that  scientific 
research,  if  mobilized  for  the  purpose,  could 
develop  new  biological  knowledge  which 
would  enable  nations  to  hold  their  human 
fertility  to  nonexplosive  levels  without  vio- 
lating any  moral  or  religious  precepts. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  worry  the  world, 
the  one  I  wish  I  could  answer  positively  is, 
"Can  we  ever  have  real  peace?"  The  para- 
mount goal  of  our  times  should  be  an  era 
in  which  peoples  and  nations,  free  of  the 
fear  of  war,  could  drop  the  sterile  burden 
of  vast  armaments  and  devote  their  God- 
given  resources  and  energies  to  building 
a  better  civilization. 

Yet  we  know  there  is  no  golden  road  to 
peace.  Peace  is  not,  for  example,  a  matter 
of  a  few  world  leaders  getting  together  to 
parcel  the  nations  of  the  globe  into  various 
spheres  of  power.  It  is  not  to  be  gained  by 
imposing  the  wUl  of  the  United  States  on 
other  nations,  any  more  than  we  can  gain 
it  by  appeasing  those  who  would  dominate 
us.  We  want  no  Pax  Romana  or  a  modern 
substitute  therefor. 

Peace  is  a  blessing  and,  like  most  blessings. 
It  must  be  earned.  As  a  naUon,  we  can  best 
work  toward  It  by  determined  effort  In  ad- 
vancing and  supporting  sound  cooperation 
within  the  famUy  of  nations  for  mutual 
security  and  economic  progress.  We  should 


work  toward  the  Uberatlon  of  the  United 
Nations  from  subservience  to  preesiires  of 
arrogant  dictators  and  excessive  national- 
ism. We  should  assist  In  building  it  into 
a  gentilnely  world-representative  organisa- 
tion where  nations  can  and  will  settle  their 
disputes  objectively  and  without  resort  to 
arms. 

And  above  all,  I  repeat,  we  must  face  with 
honesty  the  test  our  democracy  continually 
puts  to  Its  citizens:  to  build  within  ourselves 
and  our  children  an  abiding  sense  of  those 
moral  principles  which  must  continue  to  be 
our  inspiration.  Only  our  individual  faith  in 
freedom  can  keep  us  free. 

WlHIHIT    4 

The  UNrrED  States  and  Etjeope:  Amotkkb 
CJmxia  D^Tsf 
(WMhlngton  Pott,  Apr.  8, 1070) 
We  are  publishing  on  this  page  today  an 
article  by  Mr.  Helmut  Schmidt,  the  Defense 
Minister  of  West  Germany,  who  Is  coming 
to  town  to  talk  to  our  Defense  Secretary, 
Melvm  Laird,  In  preparation  for  next  week's 
visit  to  Washington  of  West  German  Ohan- 
oellor  Willy  Brandt.  We  print  It  not  because 
we  necessarily  agree  with  it  but  becatise  we 
take  it  to  be  the  opening  position  of  the 
Federal  Republic  in  what  promisee  to  be  the 
Joining  of  a  critical  issue  over  our  future 
military  role  in  Europe.  Mr.  Schmidt  predicts 
"another  great  debate  between  Europe  and 
America"  and  apparently  does  not  relish  the 
idea.  "We  should  beware  of  raising  our  voices 
In  a  new  transatlantic  debate,"  he  warns  and 
right  there  we  specifically  disagree.  A  debate 
of  some  sort  Is  Inevitable  and  It  probably 
wouldn't  hurt  If  It  got  a  Uttle  rowdy  because 
the  Issue  raised  by  Mr.  Schmidt  Is  not  one 
that  can  easily  be  brushed  aside.  What  It 
comes  down  to  Is  the  question  of  ova  mili- 
tary presence  In  Europe  In  the  future — how 
big  a  force  we  will  maintain,  how  much  our 
allies  vrtll  do  on  their  own  behalf,  and  spe- 
cifically what  the  West  German  contribution 
will  be,  for  the  Germans  are  clearly  the  key 
to  Europe's  defense. 

A  good  part  of  what  Mr.  Schmidt  has  to 
say  seems  Inarguable  to  us.  The  allies  should 
work  this  out  in  concert;  a  precipitate,  uni- 
lateral UjB.  withdrawal  could  be  calamitous; 
any  one-sided  drawing  down  of  force  levels 
on  the  Western  side  might  well  be  mis-read 
by  the  Russians;  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  argiunent  that  It  might  also 
throw  away  an  opportiinlty  to  negotiate  re- 
ciprocal thinning  out  of  troops  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  as  part  of  a  broader  European 
security  arrangement. 

Thus  we  would  agree  with  him  that  noth- 
ing abrupt  be  done  by  us  to  upset  the  status 
quo.  The  Nixon  administration  has  wisely 
agreed  to  this,  at  \eest  until  the  middle  of 
1971,  and  General  Westmoreland,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  reaffirmed  this  Just  yesterday 
In  a  speech  In  which  he  advocated  no  change 
In  our  310,000-man  European  force  for  at 
least  two  years. 

So  far,  so  good,  except  that  It  doesn't  end 
thwe,  if  you  take  seriously,  as  we  do,  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate,  where  a  majority 
seems  to  favor  a  resolution  framed  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  which  would  in  fact  call  for 
heavy  cute  in  our  force  levels  In  Europe 
right  away.  If  some  heed  is  not  taken  of 
this  sentiment,  it  will  probably  harden  Into 
a  determination,  not  Just  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  in  a  resolution,  but  Into  some- 
thing more  forceful,  such  as  an  amendment 
to  the  defense  appropriation  denying  the 
necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Schmidt  offers  no  reeJlstlc  way  out  of 
this  confrontation.  The  Germans  cannot  pro- 
vide more  troops,  he  argues,  not  only  because 
of  dcmestlc  poUticai  reasons,  but  becatise 
neither  their  friends  nor  their  enemies  want 
a  bigger  West  German  aimy.  But  he  goes  • 
lot  further  than  that  In  saying  that  tlie 
West  Germans  cannot  even  oontlnue  to  trftset 
the  balance  of  paymenu  losses  we  suffer 
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from  keeping  troops  In  Europe— let  alone  ea^ 
our  burden  by  paying  some  Bbare  of  tie 
budgetary  cost  of  our  troop  presence.  Ttsia 
U  not  going  to  be  enough  for  Senator  Man»- 
fleld  and  those  who  have  signed  onto  tiia 
resolution.  And  it  ought  not  to  satisfy  an 
American  administration  already  batd 
pressed  by  urgent  defense  and  domeslllc 
needs.  Something  will  have  to  give,  and  It  's 
not  too  much  to  say  that  some  evidence  of 
West  Germany  give  may  have  to  emerge  f rofn 
the  Chancellor's  talks  with  President  Nlxon  If 
the  transatlantic  debate  which  Mr.  Schmlflt 
fears  so  much  Is  not  to  turn  Into  a  donntr- 
brook. 

Trx  Oast   roK  ths  "XtntopKAMiZATioN"   ^f 

NATO 
(Ouest  column  for  Andrew  Tully  by  Senatfcr 
MiKZ  idAnsroLD,  Aug.  7, 1070)  I 

On  October  26,  1063,  the  late  President 
JBsenhower  said  In  an  Interview  In  tie 
Saturday  Evening  Poet: 

"ThoTigh  for  eight  years  In  the  Whl^ 
House  I  believed  and  announced  to  sty 
associates  that  a  reduction  of  American 
strength  In  Europe  should  be  Initiated  as 
soon  as  European  economies  were  reetorad, 
the  matter  was  then  considered  too  delicate 
a  political  qviestlon  to  raise.  I  believe  t^e 
time  has  now  come  when  we  should  start 
withdrawing  some  of  those  troops  .  .  .  Oite 
American  division  In  Europe  can  'show  tie 
flag'  as  definitely  as  can  several." 

It  !s  now  almost  seven  years  since  tb|tt 
statement  was  made  over  26  years  sln^e 
World  War  n  ended  In  Europe  and  over  (1 
years  since  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  w|u 
signed.  Yet  we  still  have  300,000  T7.S.  mili- 
tary men  In  Western  Europe,  two-thirds  t>f 
them  in  West  Germany  alone,  and  our  forces 
in  Western  Europe  are  accompanied  by  some 
200.000  dependents  and  8,000  U.S.  natlonaHs 
employed  by  the  Defense  Department  as 
civilians  In  related  Jobs.  There  are,  thus, 
over  S10,000  Americans  In  Western  Europe 
either  in  our  military  forces  or  assoclat#d 
with  those  forces,  a  larger  American  presence 
than  in  Vietnam  today. 

The  cost  of  that  overseas  garrison 
enormous.  The  current  estimate  Is  that 
budgetary  cost  ot  our  NATO  commltmeitt, 
the  cost  to  the  VS.  taxpayer,  is  $14  bllllqn 
a  year  while  the  balance  of  payments  drain 
resulting  from  our  military  deployment  )n 
Europe  Is  currently  about  11.5  billion  a  year 
or  almost  a  third  of  ovir  total  balance  ^f 
payments  deficit  on  a  IlqiUdlty  basis.  Part  pi 
this  foreign  exchange  drain  goes  for  tl^e 
salaries  of  local  nationals  employed  by  ot|ir 
military  In  Europe,  part  for  the  costs  of 
buildings  used  by  our  forces,  part  for  trans- 
portation, power  and  other  services,  part  for 
runways,  roads  and  other  "Infrastructure" 
items  and  part  for  property,  business,  ln|- 
port,  excise  and  other  taxes  paid  to  forei^ 
governments.  ; 

Unlike  the  situation  20  years  ago,  tQe 
economies  of  the  E^iropean  countrlea  ai^, 
of  course,  no  longer  ravaged  by  the  effects 
of  war,  as  anyone  visiting  E^^rope  can  easily 
see.  Yet  we  continue  to  devote  a  larger  share 
oS  our  resources,  our  men  and  money  to 
defense  than  our  European  allies,  in  part 
because  we  have  continued  to  keep  over  half 
a  million  Americans  in  Europe  at  govern- 
ment expense  for  two  decades.  We  maintain 
a  higher  rate  of  defense  expenses  per  caplla 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product  In  defense  expenditures  than  any 
other  NATO  country,  and  we  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  men  of  military  age  In  tl^e 
armed  forces  than  every  other  NATO  couii- 
try  except  Portugal.  | 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  re- 
cently suggested  that  now  that  we  haw 
adopted  a  policy  of  "Vletnamlzatlon,"  de- 
signed to  turn  a  progressively  larger  shaito 
of  the  defense  of  Vietnam  over  to  the  Vletl- 
namese,  we  should  put  Into  effect  a  polic^ 
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of  "Eiiropeanlzatlon"  in  NATO.  With  this 
aim  In  mind,  I  have  submitted  Senate  Re- 
solution 302  calling  for  "a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed  In 
Europe."  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  have  expressed  their  support  for  this 
resolution. 

It  sho\Ud  be  emphasized  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  urge  that  all  U.S.  troops  be 
brought  home  or  that  we  should  reduce  our 
forces  precipitately.  Nor  does  the  resolution 
imply  that  we  will  not  continue  to  honor 
oiir  solemn  obligations  to  our  NATO  allies. 
On  the  contrtiry.  It  states  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion could  be  made  "without  adversely  af- 
fecting either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet 
our  commitment  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty." 

But  the  NATO  countries  also  have  a  com- 
mitment under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
as  well  as  an  obligation  to  themselves  for 
their  own  defense.  Without  continuing  to 
rely  on  200  million  Americans  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  to  date,  the  280  mil- 
lion people  of  the  European  countries  In 
NATO,  with  their  tremendous  Industrial  re- 
sources and  lona  military  experience,  should 
be  able  to  organize  an  effective  coalition 
to  defend  themselves  ag&lnst  235  million 
Russians  who  are,  after  all,  contending  at 
the  same  time  with  some  850  million  Chinese. 

The  policy  of  the  present  Administration, 
eniuiclated  In  the  Ouam  Doctrine,  is  to 
help  other  Asian  nations  to  help  defend 
themselves.  It  is  time  to  apply  that  doctrine 
to  Europe.  The  status  quo  has  been  safe 
and  comfortable  for  our  EXirc^ean  allies  but 
it  has  diminished  their  Interest  In  their 
own  defense,  distorted  the  rcflatlonship  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  and 
diverted  our  resources  from  the  urgent 
problems  we  face  at  home. 

[From  the  CoNcaassioNAL  Rkcoro] 

Mr.  MANsnnj).  I  appreciate  those  kind 
remarks,  but  I  think.  In  all  candor,  I  should 
state  that  the  period  of  postponement,  the 
period  of  flexibility,  to  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  agreement  by 
means  of  which  the  Western  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO  would  share  more  of  the  burden 
has  about  come  to  an  end.  On  the  basis  of 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
yesterday,  it  appears  that  the  June  30  dead- 
line, which  had  been  the  administration's  ter- 
mination point,  as  I  understood,  up  to  this 
time,  has  now  been  obviated.  If  the  press  re- 
ports relative  to  the  Defense  Secretary's  state- 
ment are  correct,  I  think  notice  should  be 
served  that  this  matter  will  be  renewed.  If  not 
In  this  session — I  would  not  forgo  that  pos- 
sibility—certainly In  the  next  session,  because 
I  think — and  the  Senator  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  many  times,  although  we 
are  In  disagreement  on  some  pwlnts — that 
625,000  U.S.  military  personnel  and  depend- 
ents, more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  are  too 
much  of  a  burden  to  bear. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PncT), 
which  have  not  been  disproved  to  my  knowl- 
edge. It  takes  tl4  billion  out  of  the  defense 
budget  to  maintain  the  personnel  and  In- 
stallations we  have  in  Western  Europe.  It 
would  appear  to  me,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  economics,  but,  more  Important,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  that  it  is  time  that  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  all  of  which 
have  been  rehabilitated,  some  of  which  have 
been  reconstructed,  and  all  of  which  are  in 
better  shape  financially  than  we  are,  with- 
out otir  internal  problems,  should  undertake 
a  greater  share  in  support  of  their  own  de- 
fense. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  never  ad- 
vocated an  abrupt  withdrawal  or  draw- 
down. I  advocate  such  a  withdrawal  being 
on  a  graduated  basis,  so  that  our  allies  will 
not  be  caught  "oS  base."  I  think  the  time  is 
long  overdue.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  al- 


legations of  some  of  omt  own  authorities 
that  the  situation  In  Western  Europe  at  the 
present  time  is  "razor  thin"  as  far  as  the 
defenses  of  the  West  are  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly that  does  not  apply  to  our  own  people 
In  Europe. 

I  think  It  is  about  time  that  a  change  of 
scene  occurred,  and  I  think  It  can  be  done 
with  our  strict  adherence  to  NATO  and  all 
it  means.  I  believe  In  NATO  devoutly,  but  I 
do  not  believe  In  the  continuation  there  of 
526,000  of  our  military  and  dependents,  cost- 
ing 814  billion  out  of  the  defense  budget, 
causing  a  partial  drain  on  our  gold  reserves 
and  balance  of  payments,  to  continue  ad  In- 
finitum Into  the  indefinite  futtire. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  speaking  with  his  customary  can- 
dor. He  and  I  disagree  only  on  some  points. 
I  think  my  own  speech  makes  that  clear. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  'Hiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  must  say  his  attitude  is  abso- 
lutely an  essential  ingredient  if  this  matter 
Is  to  be  resolved  even  in  accordance  with 
my  idea  and  that  of  others  who  think  like 
me.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  wish 
to  throw  Into  the  balance  Secretary  Laird's 
assertion,  which,  generally  speaking,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  posture  much  like  that 
which  we  have  had  up  to  now  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1971-72.  This  would,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  represent  1  year's  extension 
of  what  we  had  understood  to  be  the  situa- 
tion at  present.  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
would  also  wish  to  throw  into  the  balance 
the  result  bf  the  Defense  Minister's  meeting 
and  the  NATO  Council,  which  will  open 
Thursday.  I  think  this  Is  a  critical  factor. 

I  think  the  whole  world  will  have  profited, 
whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the 
resolution  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  from  the  fact  that  he  saw  this  situ- 
tlon  "coming  up  the  pike"  early,  and  had  the 
feeling  that  It  had  to  be  resolved  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  country.  That  Is  what  I  meant 
before  when  I  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the 
representatives  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Mansfuxo.  May  I  say  I  appreciate  the 
point  which  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
reemphaslzed,  because  I  noted  it  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  one  point 
about  the  $14  billion.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxrct)  has  served  us  well 
in  his  marshaling  and  analysis  of  these  facts. 
I  think,  however,  we  must  not  assume  that 
the  $14  billion  represents  an  expense  which 
we  can  save  altogether  or  even  in  significant 
part  even  if  we  pulled  entirely  out  of 
Europe.  I  know  the  Senator  understands 
that.  The  balance-of-payments  drain  is 
another  matter. 

Mr.  Mansfiklo.  Absolutely;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  did  not  mean  to  Imply  that  Inter- 
pretation. All  I  intended  to  do  was  state  a 
fact  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  been 
denied  by  anyone  In  authority,  and  which 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Yes;  it  is  a  fact  that  It  Is  an 
order  of  magnitude.  If  we  had  forces  here  in 
being,  ready  to  be  transported,  we  would 
have  to  ascertain  what  that  means  In  terms 
of  money.  Perhaps  It  would  not  mean  814 
billion.  But  the  present  U.S. -NATO  posture 
does  represent  that  magnitude  of  resource 
commitment.  Including  manpower  commit- 
ment. That  we  must  deal  more  effectively 
with  it  than  we  have  Is  something  that  will 
be  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  I  do  believe  that  vital  national  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  involved  in  what 
Is  at  stake  in  terms  of  the  future  of  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  Mansfizld.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
and  may  I  say  It  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
would  recognize  the  fact  that  while  by  no 
means  would  all  of  the  $14  billion  be  saved, 
because  we  would  have  to  spend  a  good  part 
of  It  elsewhere  In  this  country,  it  is  an  Ironic 
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situation  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  second  World  War,  we  still  have  such 
a  tremendous  establishment  In  Western 
Europe. 

May  I  say.  further,  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration should  be  given  Its  due  share 
of  credit,  because  there  has  been  a  draw- 
down— not  as  much  as  some  of  us  would 
like  to  see,  but,  In  effect,  there  has  been 
a  steady  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  In  Eu- 
rope, which  I  think  has  been  overlooked  In 
the  general  picture,  but  which  Is  an  es- 
tablished fact  nevertheless. 

B4r.  Javtts.  I  would  say,  to  make  clear 
what  I  was  trying  to  report — and  It  is  a 
report  on  what  I  have  evaluated  and  ob- 
served of  what  has  gone  on  there — Is  that 
the  justification  for  maintaining  any  es- 
tablishment there  is  the  avoidance  of  World 
War  m.  That  question  must  constantly  be 
tested  in  that  crucible.  That  U  what  I  was 
trying  to  analyze  in  my  speech.  I  see  grave 
dangers  in  a  Europe  which  turns  Inward 
both  economically  and  politically.  Instead 
of  recognizing  Its  problems,  which  are  Just 
as  worldwide  as  ours,  and  that  unless  it 
shares  those  problems,  we  are  not  avoiding 
the  problem;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  blun- 
dering right  into  it. 

Mr.  Mansfizld.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
may  I  say  that  Evtrope  Is  also  turning  out- 
ward as  far  as  its  economic  situation  is  con- 
cerned. The  countries  of  Western  Europe 
are  seeking  trade  pacts  with  the  countries 
of  Central  Europe,  the  so-called  socialist 
countries,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even 
with  China.  The  Senator  may  recall  that  2 
or  3  years  ago  there  was  a  consortium  of  sorts 
composed  of  Western  European  nations.  In- 
cluding West  Germany,  Belgium,  and  one  or 
two  others,  under  which  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  to  build  a  $160  mllUon  steel 
rolling  mill  in  China.  These  outward-looking 
economic  facets  have  been  open  from  time 
to  time.  So  there  is  that  factor  to  consider. 
The  odd  thing  Is  that  whenever  anyone 
talks  seriously  about  a  U.S.  troop  reduction, 
all  of  a  sudden  a  crisis  emerges  which  was 
not  apparent  the  day  before,  and  the  situ- 
ation assumes  kaleidoscopic  proportions.  So 
I  think  It  is  about  time  that  both  of  us 
faced  up  to  reality,  and  did  what  we  could  In 
accord  with  oxir  resources,  because  It  Is  too 
much  of  a  burden.  I  have  stressed  the  eco- 
nomic factor  as  far  as  this  Nation  is  con- 
cerned. The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  defined  that  In  its  true  terms, 
but  I  say  again  It  is  a  matter  of  principle 
primarily,  not  a  matter  of  withdrawing  from 
NATO, 

The  AcTiNO  PassroBNT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
6  additional  minutes. 

The  AcTiNo  PREsmBNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  jAvns.  If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
will  permit  me,  I  should  llkQ  to  continue 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  make  one  further  point.  We  meant 
exactly  the  same  thing,  when  I  said  they 
are  turning  Inward  and  he  said  they  are 
turning  outward,  for  this  reason:  They  are 
turning  physically  outward  to  China  and 
to  Southeastern  Europe.  They  now  even  have 
bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements  with 
countries  In  Africa.  But  they  are  turning  In- 
ward In  the  sense  that  these  are  excluslvlst 
arrangements,  not  on  the  basis  on  which 
the  whole  postwar  rehabilitation  of  tb« 
world  has  been  built,  to  wit,  the  most  fa- 
vored nation  basis.  I  see  this  as  a  very  regres- 
sive approach  by  Europe,  which  has  gotten 
it  in  terrible  trouble  before  and  may  again. 
Mr.  Mansfsld.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  NATO  countries  are 
becoming,  In  fact,  more  Isolationist — a 
charge  which  has  been  leveled  at  those  of 
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us  who  advocate,  not  a  total  withdrawal, 
but  a  drawdovni  In  our  installations,  and 
bases  all  over  the  world,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  only  so  much  In 
the  way  of  manpower  and  resources,  that  we 
cannot  police  the  world,  that  the  American 
people  do  not  desire  It,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  administration   would  like  it. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  all  too 
often  tied  to  policies  of  the  past,  that  were 
good  a  decade,  two  decades,  or  25  years  ago. 
The  world  has  changed,  and  we  have  to 
change  with  it.  And  may  I  say  in  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  my  intention  not  only  to 
try  to  do  something  through  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  but  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  to  go  beyond  that,  and  to  Introduce 
an  appropriate  type  of  legislation  to  an  au- 
thorization bill  or  an  appropriation  bill  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  thank  my  coUeague  very 
much.  This  is  notice  which  the  world  shoxild 
have,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  the  in- 
strument, though  unwittingly,  to  bring  It 
to  the  fore. 

Mr.  Mansfixlo.  The  catalyst. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Casx.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  produced,  on  this  occasion 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  a  most  xjseful 
speech. 

If  I  may  for  Jxist  a  moment  digress  to  a 
personal  observation.  I  have  to  say.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  year's  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
and  of  its  Political  Conunittee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  chairman,  that  I 
was  enormously  proud  of  the  Job  that  he 
did  as  bead  of  that  committee,  not  only  in 
formal  ways  but  In  substantive  ways.  I  can- 
not imagine  anyone  who  could  have  created, 
from  the  somewhat  negative  material  at 
band,  a  more  useful  end  product.  His  two 
resolutions  demonstrated  his  well-known 
ability  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

The  Senator's  two  resolutions  are  useful 
and  Important,  and  his  Introduction  of  them 
required  a  keen  knowledge  of  Important  as- 
pects of  our  alllaru^  and  our  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  which  some 
would  prefer  to  forget. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  rightly  noted 
its  Importance,  particularly  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  ought  to  have  Illu- 
sions about  the  extent  to  which  America  Is 
going  to  act  on  the  matter  of  troops  In 
Europe.  The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  represents  the  outer  limit  of  what 
the  broad  range  ot  American  opinion  will 
support  in  the  way  of  carrying  peoples  who 
are  not  willing  to  do  their  fair  share. 

It  will  be  very  unfortunate  If  the  message 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does  not  get  through 
to  the  NATO  ministers  at  their  meeting  this 
week,  since  there  Is  a  clear  limit  beyond 
which  the  United  States  cannot  or  will  not 
go  in  supporting  people  who  will  not  sup- 
port thMnselves.  In  a  sense,  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  Involved  here  as  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senator  in  his 
speech  has  cut  through  the  usual  wall  of 
rhetoric  and  has  avoided  the  kinds  of  pious 
statements  that  they  done  so  much  to 
cloud  thinking  on  this  matter.  He  deserves 
enormous  credit  for  yet  another  example 
of  what  a  man  of  his  ability  can  do  In 
dealing  with  difficult  situations.  I  again  wlrti 
to  say  I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  during  his 
outstanding  service. 

Bi4r.  Javtts.  I  thank  my  coUeague,  One  of 
the  Joys  of  serving  here  Is  that  we  take 
turns  in  being  In  what  the  Senator  calls  a 
subordinate  capacity.  I  have  sat  at  the  Sen- 
ator's feet  In  connection  with  congressional 
ethics,  and  foreign  poUcy  matters  for  yeara. 
I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  most  creative  •*■ 
pects  of  our  working  life,  wWch  Is  dedicated 
to  the  public  Interest  as  we  see  It,  that  we 


learn  how  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
acolytes  and  evangelists. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  bis 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

ISi.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  only  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  the  persistence  which 
he  has  shown  on  this  subject,  going 
through,  as  he  has  said,  some  10  years, 

I  particularly  commend  him  on  the 
timing  of  this  particular  move. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  these 
various  aspects  of  the  situation,  espe- 
cially that  commented  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  this  morning  at 
a  hearing  before  the  Finance  Committee 
which  I  attended. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  from  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  that  we  are  In  a  most 
serious  economic  situation,  running  an 
ever-Increasing  deficit  on  our  balance  of 
payments  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon 
our  domestic  deficit. 

There  Is  one  other  sentence  I  want 
to  read  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  this 
matter.  The  Secretary  said  this  morning: 

The  single  fact  is  that  in  many  areas, 
others  are  outproducing  us,  out-thinking  us, 
outworking  us,  and  out-trading  us. 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  particularly 
agree  with  his  saying  that  they  are  out- 
thinking  us.  They  are  running  rings 
around  us. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  along  the 
line  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ommoidlng.  I  can  see  no  great  hope  of 
our  ever  getting  our  economy  back  in 
line. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  at  line  6,  strike  aU 
of  paragraph  (b)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(b)  To  this  end  the  United  States  shall 
enter  Into  negotiations  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  to  seek  a  mutual  and  balanced 
reduction  of  forces  and  armaments  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
members  of  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  Warsaw  Pact,  In  Europe. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  concept  advocated  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr,  Mansfield)  to  reduce  oiu-  troop 
levels  in  Europe.  Such  a  reduction  is 
long  overdue.  I  have  supported  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  on  this  issue 
for  quite  some  time. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  me  the  most 
effective  approach  is  to  enter  negotia- 
tions to  seek  a  mutual  reduction  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  Europe.  Suc- 
cessful negotiations  could  very  well  pro- 
vide the  foimdation  for  a  mutual  deesca- 
lation  of  the  arms  race  between  the  two 
gr«at  powers.  This  certainly  would  be  in 
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the  interest  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  ancj 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  causQ 
of  world  peace  itself. 

Since  the  majority  leader's  amendment 
was  laid  before  the  Senate,  Soviet  part? 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  has  proposed 
negotiations  on  mutual  reduction  ot 
troops  and  armaments  in  Europe.  That 
offer  having  been  made,  it  is  in  th^ 
United  States'  interest  to  promptly  entet 
into  such  negotiations. 

I.  therefore,  introduce  an  amendment 
to  Amendment  No.  86  of  the  majority 
leader.  It  deletes  the  language  callini 
for  a  unilateral  troop  reduction  ana 
states  instead  that  the  United  State$ 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  at  the  earlf 
iest  possible  time  to  seek  a  mutual  an* 
balanced  reduction  of  NATO  and  Wari- 
saw  Pact  forces  £uid  armaments  in  Eur<- 
ope.  The  amendment  leaves  the  form  of 
such  negotiations  open.  It  does  not  prer 
elude  Senate  action  regarding  the  levett 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  at  some  future 
time  should  the  negotiations  fail. 

Mr.  President.  I  hasten  to  add  at  this 
moment  that  if  the  administration  doe(s 
not  negotiate  in  respect  to  Mr.  Brezhj- 
nev's  suggestion,  I  would  be  prepared  ajt 
an  early  date  to  support  the  Mansfiel^ 
amendment,  and  I  would  be  prepared  a|t 
a  later  date,  if  the  negotiations  fail  df. 
fruition,  to  support  the  Mansfield  amentj- 
ment  at  that  time. 

The  United  States  has  in  the  past  en|- 
dorsed  the  idea  of  negotiations  for  mi 
tual  and  balanced  force  reductions  i\ 
Europe.  Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  hi 
expressed  willingness  to  enter  talks, 
would  seem  wiser  to  proceed  by  the  n< 
gotiating  route  than  by  unilateral  a(^- 
tion  at  this  moment. 

This  is  especially  true  if  we  adopt  t! 
view  of  a  niunber  of  the  most  responsible 
military  analysts  that  the  conventional 
forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Paat 
are  roughly  in  a  state  of  parity.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  clearly  in  our  interest  th^t 
the  pact's  forces  be  reduced  as  we  re- 
duce oiiTs  if  they  can  be  persuade^ 
through  negotiations  to  do  so.  ] 

Hopefully,  East-West  negotiations  will 
deal  not  only  with  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  but  with  tactical  nuclear  ar- 
senals as  well.  We  have  7,000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  its  own  tactical  nuclear  ai- 
senal.  Obviously,  in  the  interest  of  peaqe 
and  the  preservation  of  Europe,  it  is  ju^t 
as  important  to  limit  these  weapons  as 
it  is  to  limit  ground  troops — perhaps 
even  more  so.  i 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  wi>l 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
wonder  why  the  Senator  feels  that  lie 
should  make  a  proposal,  believing  that 
the  negotiations  would  lead  anywhere. 
We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  at  least  1  Vz  years,  or  nearly  sto, 
on  the  SALT  talks,  which  is  a  very  simiUr 
matter  in  their  ultimate  objective.  The 
administration  rejected  the  Broolte 
amendment  and  paid  no  attention  to  It. 

Now,  rxmiors  have  been  spread  by  vari- 
ous Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  go  along.  But  instead  of  mak- 
ing progress  toward  deescalation,  it  is 
only  heating  up  the  matter  and  It  is  ge  ■ 
ting  worse  than  ever. 


What  leads  the  Senator  to  believe  that 
his  amendment  would  in  any  way  influ- 
ence an  administration  that  does  not 
choose  to  do  so,  to  negotiate.  There  Is 
nothing  mandatory  about  the  Senator's 
proposal.  It  is  merely  an  expression  of 
hope.  What  effect  can  that  have  on  an 
administration  that  does  not  wish  to 
negotiate? 

The  administration  could  have  started 
negotiations  for  return  of  our  troops  a 
year  or  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  that  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  now  said  they  would  like  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  as  a 
consequence  of  the  pressure  that  has 
been  put  upon  them  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  There  would  not  appear  to 
be  any  question  about  that.  However,  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  since  there  are 
only  two  superpowers — Russia  and  the 
United  States — and  that  since  on  many 
occasions  it  would  appear  that  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  for  the  two 
nations  to  negotiate  some  deescalation 
of  the  arms  race,  I  think  we  ought  to 
seek  negotiations  whenever  there  might 
be  some  possibility  of  success. 

There  are  only  two  powers  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  can  bring  an  end  to 
the  arms  race  and  can,  by  agreement, 
effectively  assure  that  there  will  not  be  a 
world  war.  I  think  it  is  true  we  have  not 
shown  any  great  desire  to  stop  the  arms 
race  any  more  than  the  Russians  have. 
We  have  escalated  the  arms  race  our- 
selves constantly  and  increasingly  for 
the  past  10  years;  and  when  we  had  an 
opportunity  not  to  test  the  MIRV's  and 
to  say,  "Let  us  negotiate,"  we  rushed 
the  testing  of  the  MIRV  because  we 
thought  we  could  secure  some  advan- 
tage. Now  there  can  be  no  stopping  the 
testing  of  the  MIRV's,  and  the  Russians 
are  going  to  test  them,  too.  Thus  when 
both  nations  have  deployed  their  MIRV's 
each  of  us  will  be  worse  off  than  we 
were  before. 

Then,  they  deploy  some  ABIiC's  around 
Russia  and  we  decide  we  have  to  have 
some  ABM's;  they  decide  they  have  to 
have  more  offensive  missiles  and  we  de- 
cide we  have  to  have  more  offensive  mis- 
siles, so  that  each  of  us  will  have  enough 
offensive  missiles  to  neutralize  the 
ABM's  that  we  should  not  have  deployed 
in  the  first  place. 

The  fact  is  that  both  countries  have 
been  equally  guilty  of  escalating  the 
arms  race.  However,  here  is  a  case  in 
which  the  Mansfield  amendment  puts 
pressure  on  the  administration  to 
negotiate.  Now  that  both  Mr.  Nixon  smd 
Mr.  Brezhnev  say  they  want  to  negotiate 
on  the  troop  issue  we  should  put  the 
matter  to  a  test.  There  is  everything  to 
be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost  since 
we  can  return  to  the  Mansfield  proposal 
if  negotiations  fall. 

I  think  it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Europe  if 
there  were  mutual  withdrawals  of  forces. 
If  it  appears  they  or  we  are  not  sincere 
EUid  nothing  Is  being  accomplished,  I  am 
prepared,  at  some  specific  date  in  the 
future,  to  support  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. I  have  supported  that  concept  for 
a  long  time  already. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  did  not  make  my- 
self clear.  Does  the  Senator  think  any 


progress  has  been  made  in  negotiations 
In  Vienna  and  Helsinki? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Not  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Has  there  been  any? 
ITiere  have  been  no  results. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  But  they  are  nego- 
tiating. All  the  Senator  is  sajring  is,  "Go 
negotiate,"  but  the  Senator  is  not  putting 
any  pressure  on  people  seriously  to  nego- 
tiate to  an  agreement. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  deals  spe- 
cifically with  troops  and  says,  "Bring 
home  the  troops  and  we  do  not  need  any 
agreements  to  bring  them  home." 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  giving  us  a  good  pro- 
posal. There  is  no  value  in  negotiations, 
per  se.  Negotiations  have  to  be  entered 
into  with  a  desire  to  achieve  something. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  said  he  would  like  to  negotiate 
about  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops 
in  Europe.  The  President  has  now  said 
he  would  like  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  We  said  we  would 
like  to  stop  the  arms  ra,ce.  The  negotia- 
tions go  on  and  we  proceed  to  build  more 
MIRV's.  There  are  articles  about  the  de- 
ployment of  hydrogen  MIRV's  in  today's 
newspapers. 

I  submit  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  move  this  matter  off  of  dead  center, 
where  it  has  been  for  10  years;  and  to 
back  up  now  and  say,  "Let  us  negotiate," 
imless  people  want  to  achieve  a  result, 
is  meaningless. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  view 
that  the  administration  does  not  want  to 
achieve  a  result?  Has  the  Soviet  Union 
said,  "We  are  prepared  to  withdraw  x- 
number  of  troops  from  Czechoslovakia"? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  will  not  stop 
there.  They  probably  will  couple  with  it 
getting  out  of  Egypt  or  something  else. 
The  information  is  that  the  Russians  of- 
fered to  limit  the  ABM,  and  we  said,  "No. 
we  are  not  interested  In  that.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  offensive  weapons,  and  we 
do  not  want  you  to  coimt  our  weapons  in 
Europe  and  those  deliverable  by  air- 
plane." Ways  can  always  be  foimd  to  pre- 
vent reaching  a  conclusion. 

I  submit  it  is  high  time  that  Congress 
do  something  rather  than  to  express  its 
vague  good  will  and  suggest  a  negotiation. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  there  has  not 
been  any  apparent  strong  inclination  on 
the  part  of  our  country  for  several  years, 
nor  Russia,  although  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage all  along  in  superiority  of  our 
nuclear  weapon  system;  there  has  not 
been  a  strong  Inclination  by  either  side 
to  deescalate,  but  I  am  siu-e  the  Senator 
will  concede  that  the  issues  Involved  tu 
the  SALT  talks  are  much  greater  In 
variety  and  complexity  than  this  one. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  But  here  we  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Soviet  Union  says, 
"We  are  willing  to  negotiate  on  that 
item."  Now,  if  the  administration  \s  not 
sincere,  that  will  become  apparent 
pretty  soon,  and  then  let  us  take  up 
the  Mansfield  amendment  and  I  will 
siipport  it.  My  only  reservation  about  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  timing  in  view 
of  the  Brezhnev  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  the  floor.  What 
is  the  question,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Nelson 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  NEISON.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me.  When  the  Senator  yields  the 
floor,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  the  floor. 
I  say  that  so  the  Senator  will  not  think 
I  am  putting  pressure  on  him. 

Mr.  President,  with  interruptions  I 
have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  thought  he  has  given 
to  this  matter.  I  think  he  has  made  some 
very  wise  observations.  This  is  a  problem 
to  many  of  us  and  I  think  the  approach 
of  the  Senator  is  certsdnly  a  soimd  one. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  vote  for  the 
Senator's  proposal  right  now  in  all  the 
circumstances,  but  we  have  to  have 
someone  willing  to  approach  the  matter 
from  a  deliberate  view  point  and  try  to 
get  some  balance  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  other  items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  I  am  for  the  concept  embodied 
in  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  I  have 
been  for  quite  some  time,  though  not  as 
long  as  he  has,  as  he  has  been  support- 
ing this  concept  since  before  I  arrived 
here. 

My  point  is  a  very  narrow  one,  which  is 
to  temporarily  set  aside  final  action  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  give  the 
administration  an  opportimity  to  nego- 
tiate on  this  one  specific  point  concern- 
ing reduction  of  forces  in  Europe.  If  there 
is  not  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  Uiat  objec- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  administration 
or  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment  at  some  early  date. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  just  wish  to  add 
one  thought.  The  Senator  raises  the 
point  that  this  is  something  new.  We 
have  had  two  long  hearings  and  the 
previous  administration  took  exactly  the 
same  attitude  as  this  administration  and 
would  have  no  part  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  they  really  want  to  arrive 
at  a  reduction  in  troops. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  may  be  absolutely  correct.  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  on  deescala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  the  impression  it  Is  all  the 
Russian's  fault. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  every  place  you  go 
it  is  said  that  it  is  the  Russians  who  are 
at  fault,  and  yet  we  are  equally  at  fault, 
and  maybe  a  little  more  so  considering 
that  we  had  the  lead  all  these  years  and 
have  insisted  there  could  not  be  such  a 
thing  as  parity  between  the  two  great 
powers.  Now  the  only  reason  we  are 
getting  a  reaction  from  the  administra- 
tion is  that  they  feel  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  Impose  on  them  some- 


thing they  have  not  really  been  willing 
to  seriously  consider  in  the  past.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  administration  put  to  the 
test  and  find  out  on  this  one  simple  Issue, 
not  the  whole  arms  race  or  the  SALT 
talks,  but  just  this  issue  whether  or  not 
they  are  prepared  to  negotiate  seriously 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of 
mutual  reduction  of  forces — and  whether 
the  Soviet  Itself  is  serious  about  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  we  can  wait  a  year 
for  that.  We  can  come  back,  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  and  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  vote  for  it,  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  imless  there  is  progress. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  either  side  should  be  prepared 
to  negotiate  about,  it  is  the  simple  mat- 
ter of  reducing  the  number  of  forces  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point.  I  think  It  will 
not  be  too  long  before  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  readdress  himself  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Secretary  Laird  will  be 
attending  a  Defense  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence in  Brussels  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  on  the  3d  and  4th  Secretary  Rogers 
will  be  attending  another  convocation  in 
Lisbon.  Of  course,  we  can  wait  with  bated 
breath  for  the  results  of  those,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  my  colleague  one 
piece  of  logic  upon  which  everything 
seems  to  devolve,  and  that  is,  of  course, 
mutual  force  reduction.  This  logic  is  in 
the  ascendancy  now  that  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  said,  yes,  he  would  like  to  negotiate, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  a  statement  which 
he  made  on  March  30,  but  to  which  no- 
body paid  any  mind,  and  which  became 
of  interest  only  upon  the  laying  down  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

More  important  than  that  is  the 
thesis  that  we  should  not  buy  something 
that  would  let  the  Soviet  Union  pay 
nothing.  In  other  words,  that  if  we  de- 
cide to  cut  something,  the  Soviet  Union 
ought  to  do  something;  we  caimot  let 
them  get  something  for  nothing. 

This  is  faulty  logic  from  my  point  of 
view,  because  if  there  is  a  benefit  in  cut- 
ting troops  in  Europe,  that  benefit  should 
be  able  to  stand  by  itself,  regardless  of 
the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  case 
which  the  majority  leader  made  with 
the  submission  of  his  amendment  was. 
No.  1,  that  our  NATO  force  is  a  shield, 
no  more  than  that.  Anybody  who  thinks 
that  the  NATO  shield  could  stop  the 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Juggernaut  in  time 
of  war  reeMy  does  not  understand  troop 
movements. 

So  if  this  is  a  token  ransom  and  a 
guarantee  in  Europe  that  if  something 
goes  wrong  we  will  go  to  the  aid  of 
Western  Europe,  and  that  ransom  can  be 
high  or  low.  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  it 
low  because  of  the  cost  and  the  unusual 
economic  problems  we  face. 

The  next  facet  demonstrated  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  that  we  have 
a  lot  of  fat.  a  lot  of  ineflaciency,  a  lot  of 
dead  weight  that  we  could  trim  «md  still 
keep  an  effective  overall  defense  posture. 
So  why  should  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  clear 
up  inefBciency  on  our  side?  Would  it  not 
be  logical  to  clean  up  our  own  house,  de- 


veloping a  better  military  instnmient, 
rather  than  wait  until  they  say.  "Fine."? 

So  we  seem  to  be  caught  in  the  false 
logic  that  if  they  lack  wisdom  or  maturity 
to  lower  their  forces  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  though  we  recognize  it  Is  in  our 
best  economic  interest  to  do  so,  we  do 
not  do  so  because  they  have  not  done  so. 

I  think  that  is  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. Why  should  we  not  cut  our  forces  if 
it  does  not  impair  our  defense  posture? 
The  Soviet  Union  would  be  left  with  its 
face  hanging,  carrying  an  economic  bur- 
den that  does  not  add  to  its  defense  ca- 
pability, or  its  offense  capability,  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  everything 
I  recall  hearing  the  majority  leader  say 
about  that  subject.  My  point  is  simply 
one  of  timing,  no  more  or  less.  It  does  not 
run  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
can  afford  to  cut  troops. 

If  Mr.  Brezhnev  had  not  spoken  on  the 
subject,  I  would  have  been  prepared  to 
vote  on  Wednesday  to  cut  oiu-  forces  in 
half  in  accordance  with  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  there 
are  initiatives  which  can  be  undertaken 
on  our  own,  unilaterally,  in  the  field  of 
deescalating  the  arms  race  and  that  this 
country  could  afford  to  do  so.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  first  amendment  enter- 
tained on  the  fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
back  in  the  spring  of  1968  to  stop  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  was  my  amend- 
ment on  that  very  theory — that  we  did 
not,  as  a  matter  of  defense,  need  to  es- 
calate the  arms  race  by  deploying  the 
ABM,  on  a  couple  of  coimts :  First,  it  was 
not  needed  for  defense  and,  second,  there 
was  serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  would  work. 

I  was  willing  to  take  that  initiative  on 
our  part  back  in  March  1968.  We  had  at 
that  tlme'only  14  votes.  We  finally  got  it 
to  50  votes. 

So,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  could  take  our  own  initiative  to  de- 
escalate  the  arms  race,  not  only  do  I  say 
we  can  afford  it:  I  say  the  country  ought 
to  stop  the  deployment  of  MIRV  and  stop 
deployment  of  the  ABM  and  let  the  world 
know  we  are  prepared  to  move  toward 
meaningful  deescalation. 

There  is  no  better  position  for  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain 
vis-a-vis  each  other  by  continuing  the 
arms  race.  We  can  afford  to  take  some 
initiatives  at  this  stage  in  history  when 
we  have  an  adequate  nvunber  of  weapons 
and  delivery  systems  to  destroy  Russia  as 
a  society,  just  as  she  has  adequate  weap- 
ons to  destroy  as  a  society,  and  therefore 
somebody,  at  some  stage,  can  say,  "All 
right,  we  will  stop  right  now.  Let  us  start 
talking.  We  are  not  going  to  escalate  any 
more." 

That  is  not  my  point  with  respect  to 
the  withdrawal  of  troops.  If  Brezhnev 
had  said  nothing,  I  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  withdraw  half  our  troops. 
I  just  think,  on  the  very  narrow  question 
of  putting  this  administration  to  the 
test,  and  the  Russians  to  the  test,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  really  prepared 
to  talk  sense  about  reducing  troops  in 
Eiirope,  it  is  important  for  us  to  find 
out.  I  think  on  this  one  issue  if  the  ad- 
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mlnlstxatlon  Is  not  sincere,  it  will  b^ 
cocne  obvloufl  very  shortly,  imd  if  Russlia 
is  not  sincere,  it  will  become  obvious  very 
shorUy,  and  we  will  be  able  to  assign  the 
blame  for  that,  and  I  will  be  prepared 
to  vote  then  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, as  I  have  been  prepared  to  vote 
for  it  all  along.  I  do  not  think  we  w<ll 
have  to  wait  very  long  to  make  that  de- 
cision. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  make.  It  is  not 
that  I  fear  taking  any  xmilateral  initia- 
tive on  our  part  in  order  to  stop  the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race,  because  I 
think  we  can  afford  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  MlsHlsslpi^, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  n^ 
time.  ! 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPTCER.  "rae 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Soiator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  \b 
not  a  sufBcient  second. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caill 
the  roU. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tae 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  1 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  tke 
Senator  will  withhold  that  request,  I 
must  admit  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  vote  on  the  amendment  whlchJ  I 
had  oflfer»»d  on  the  basis  of  its  merits. 

My  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  If  we  can  get  to  a  vote  on  tlie 
amendment  which  I  offered,  the  chan( 
of    passing   that   amendment   are   ve; 
good,  or  fairly  good,  but  if  we  get 
clogged  up  with  other  material  whi^ 
tends  to  take  away  from  the  strength 
the  reduction,  then  I  am  afraid  we  are 
difficulty. 

However,  I  find  in  talking  with  t 
Parliamentarian  that  I  have  no  choi 
in  the  matter,  that  that  is  the  way  things 
are,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  within  his  rights.  I  am  disappointed 
but  I  certainly  shall  not  object.  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parll^i- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  li- 
terrupted  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  fbr 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  amendment 
main  the  pending  business? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     T|ie 
amendment  remains  the  pending  b 
ness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRE^pDINO  OFFICER.  The  Seh- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  I  correctly  und^- 


stand  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  which  purported  to 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  has  now  become  the  pend- 
ing business  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Mathias  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator \&  correct.  They  both  have  been  of- 
fered, but  the  Nelson  amendment  has 
precedence. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  keep  the  floor  for  a  great  while,  since 
other  Senators  are  interested  in  obtain- 
ing the  floor,  but  I  do  ask  for  order,  Mr. 
President,  so  that  we  may  proceed. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
anxious  that  at  least  some  time  this 
afternoon  be  available  for  discussion  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  and  pending 
amendments  thereto,  as  well  as  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  itself,  and  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  quite  briefly  at  this 
time  as  to  the  major  part  and  major 
purpose  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure  is 
a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  the  setting  of  man- 
power levels  in  all  the  services — the  gen- 
eral year's  program  for  the  setting  of 
manpower  levels- 

These  amendments  are  all  relevant, 
and  every  Senator  certainly  is  entitled 
to  all  his  rights,  and  I  will  not  detract 
one  bit  from  that.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  the  Selective  Service  Act  is  going  to 
end — the  power  for  the  President  to  in- 
duct, at  least — on  the  30th  of  June  next. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  soundly  en- 
gage in  a  great  debate  now  about  stop- 
ping the  money  in  order  to  end  the  war. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  major  subject 
than  the  ending  of  the  war;  and  there 
could  not  be  a  braver  one,  and  there 
could  not  be  one  that  goes  more  to  our 
entire  foreign  policy  In  Asia — in  fact, 
foreign  policy  as  a  whole — than  the  mat- 
ter of  stopping  the  war.  But,  after  all,  is 
that  the  real  mission  here,  when  we  have 
this  bill  up  that  is  under  the  urgency 
of  time? 

We  have  other  amendments  pending — 
and  I  greatly  respect  the  authors  of  those 
amendments — about  stopping  Inductees 
from  going  to  Vietnam.  That  Is  relevant, 
and  it  pertains  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  argue 
against  that.  But  is  that  the  way  to 
terminate  a  war?  Is  that  the  way  to  set 
aside  a  foreign  policy.  Just  because  it  Is 
not  going  too  well,  as  a  side  issue  here? 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  best  type  of  statesmanship  nor  the 
best  way  to  discharge  our  responsibilities 
here. 

Other  amendments,  in  effect,  just  say 
that  we  have  to  terminate  all  hostilities 
by  a  certain  date  and  get  out.  After  all, 
is  that  the  way? 

This  is  a  grave  question  in  this  unde- 
clared war.  But  in  a  debate  here  on  man- 
power— and  I  will  specify  later  what  I 
mean  by  manpower — is  that  the  best  the 
Senate  can  do  in  taking  advantage  of  a 
must  bill,  which  must  pass — I  think  it 
must — and  go  out  here  in  the  realm  of 
that  measure  and  take  up  something  that 
could  not  be  more  important  to  the  his- 
tory or  the  future  of  this  country  for  dec- 
ades ahead  and  for  generations  unborn? 


Now,  again  with  deference,  we  have  a 
question  that  has  been  agitated  a  long 
time ;  and  no  one  has  been  more  sincere 
about  the  troop  withdrawals  from  Eu- 
rope than  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  no  one  has  been  more  persistent,  and 
I  think  he  has  done  some  good  in  agitat- 
ing this  question.  But  I  raise  this  Issue: 
Is  this  the  very  best  time  or  is  this  the 
place  for  an  amendment  such  as  this,  on 
this  bill?  It  Is  relevant  and  has  a  bearing 
on  manpower,  but  the  direct  issue  It  pre- 
sents— the  direct,  paramoimt,  over- 
whelming issue  it  presents — is  the  matter 
of  NATO  and  its  future. 

It  is  a  sweeping  review  here,  and  it  is 
a  parliamentary  method,  but  it  is  highly 
different  from  any  major  matter  I  have 
ever  seen  decided  here — for  example,  the 
creation  of  NATO  and  the  extent  of  our 
participation,  the  importance  of  our  par- 
ticipation— just  to  take  up  this  matter  In 
the  way  of  an  amendment  from  the  floor, 
with  no  hearings,  with  no  real,  sweeping 
responsible  review  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  what  the 
prospects  are  for  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  sense  of  duty, 
myself.  I  just  want  to  argue  to  every 
Member  of  this  body,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  uncommitted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Mansfleld  amendment,  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  nor  the  way  to  han- 
dle that  subject,  regardless  of  what  we 
may  have  pending  for  consideration.  But 
on  top  of  those  defects  in 'this  pl«m,  we 
have  this  bill;  and  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  prove  before  this  debate  is  over 
that  it  must  pass,  that  we  must  have  this 
manpower  induction  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  Executive,  in  order  to  save  and  to 
operate  the  very  vitals  of  our  military 
program. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  fewer  men 
working  at  the  desk?  I  never  believed  it 
was  necessary  for  a  great  number  of 
staff  members  to  spend  so  much  time  at 
t)li6  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  must  have  this  bill, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  because  of  the 
absolute  requirements  of  manpower 
levels — not  for  NATO,  not  for  the  war, 
but  to  protect  our  homeland,  to  protect 
our  own  geographical  borders  at  home, 
to  protect  the  more  than  200  million  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  United  States  and 
who  are  looking  to  us  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary, what  we  think  is  reasonable  and 
necessary,  to  protect  them.  We  do  not 
have  to  have  any  kind  of  commitment 
with  other  nations  to  do  that.  That  is 
our  primary  duty,  and  that  is  why  we 
were  sent  here — to  protect  our  people. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
further  argimients  about  how  much 
money  the  Mansfleld  amendment  would 
save  or  how  much  it  would  save  us  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  I  think  we 
would  be  woefully  disappointed  on  that. 
I  am  not  going  into  that  now. 

My  main  point  is  that  we  are  com- 
pelled now,  in  the  next  2  days,  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  main  purpose  of  this  bill. 
and  that  piUTX)se  is  to  supply  the  needed 
manpower  for  the  next  2  years,  to  supply 
the  men  needed  to  protect  us. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
so  called  volimteer  Army.  We  had  a  com- 
mission's report  on  this  almost  a  year 
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ago,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  supply 
this  manpower  for  the  next  2  years,  ex- 
cept to  rely  upon  extension  of  the  draft. 
Some  slight  things  have  been  done, 
slight  moves  have  been  made;  Just  a  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made.  But  nothing 
substantial  has  been  done  toward  sup- 
plying this  manpower  for  the  next  2 
years,  except  to  rely  upon  the  Selective 
Service  Act  being  extended  for  2  years. 
The  Gates  Commission  reported  and  said 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  draft,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  accept  that  statement.  He 
did  not  accept  that  recommendation.  He 
did  not  start  any  movement,  effective 
during  the  year  that  has  almost  ended, 
to  get  these  men  in  here,  except  that  he 
relied  upon  the  2 -year  extension  of  the 
draft.  I  think  he  was  right  in  that  deci- 
sion and  in  not  trying  to  start  something 
within  a  short  time  and  trying  to  have 
It  ready  by  June  30  of  this  year.  It  was 
impossible. 

I  am  not  trying  to  assess  blame.  I  say 
that  no  other  way  was  provided  or 
planned  or  being  considered  to  supply 
this  manpower,  except  by  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  those 
men?  Until  now,  most  of  the  debate  on 
the  selective  service  bill  was  focused 
on  the  needs  of  a  single  service — the 
Army.  Those  who  oppose  an  extension 
of  the  President's  induction  authority, 
as  well  as  those  who  would  limit  It  to  a 
single  year,  emphasize  the  Army's  needs. 
We  also  tend  to  speak  of  the  problem  of 
achieving  an  all-volunteer  Army,  rather 
than  the  problem  of  achieving  all  volun- 
teer Armed  Forces.  That  is  what  we  will 
have  to  have  if  we  do  not  renew  the  draft. 
Today  I  want  to  emphasize  how  im- 
portant the  draft  Is  for  our  other  three 
services— the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
since  the  services  do  not  now  use  the 
draft  directly,  they  are  composed  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
This  Is  a  completely  erroneous  assump- 
tion. That  Is  not  a  fact.  About  half  of 
those  who  volunteer  for  the  Armed  Forces 
do  so  only  because  they  are  motivated 
to  do  80  by  the  draft.  This  Is  no  less 
true  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  than  it 
is  of  the  Army. 

Those  are  established  facts  according 
to  the  record.  They  are  not  disputed  or 
denied  by  the  services,  or  anyone  else. 
I  went  out  and  talked  to  these  boys.  I 
think,  in  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
the  record  shows,  they  went  in  because 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  practice  is  for  recruiters  to  get 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  yoimg 
men  who  will  be  next  in  line  for  induc- 
tion. They  go  out  with  them — and  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  do  so — and  they  make 
their  pleas  to  volunteer  and  give  th^n  a 
choice,  and  they  get  many  who  will  do 
so.  If  we  meet  with  these  young  fellows 
later,  however,  at  the  training  centers, 
they  will  laugh  at  the  idea  that  they 
are  actual  volunteers.  They  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  it  Is. 

Tbus,  It  Is  not  true  that  by  stopping 
the  draft  we  would  be  affecting  on^  the 
Army  manpower  for  the  war  In  Vietnam 
or  the  manpower  for  our  Army  divisions 


In  Europe.  We  would  be  affecting  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  I  point  this  out  be- 
cause I  believe  that  many  Senators  who 
oppose  the  extension  of  the  draft,  and 
many  who  would  limit  it  to  a  single  year, 
take  this  position  because  of  their  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  hav- 
ing TJB.  ground  forces  stationed  over- 
seas. The  problem  with  this  position  is, 
as  I  have  said,  halting  the  draft  would 
affect  much  more  than  our  ability  to  ex- 
tend our  power  overseas  by  the  use  of 
ground  forces.  It  woxild  also  affect  those 
parts  of  our  Armed  Forces  which  are 
needed  to  deter  nuclear  attacks  against 
us  here  in  the  United  States  and  those 
forces  which  patrol  the  seas  around  us 
and  protect  our  shores. 

No  one  has  offered  an  amendment  here 
to  call  back  oiu:  Polaris  submarines  us- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  No  oae  has  offered 
an  amendment  to  call  back  our  aircraft 
carriers  at  sea  or  our  attack  subma- 
rines, or  to  call  back,  withdraw,  or  de- 
activate our  ICBM's.  No  caie  Is  discuss- 
ing that.  No  one  is  proposing  that.  Of 
course  they  are  not.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  we  will  have  to  do  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  if  we  do  not  enact  this 
power  to  induct  men. 

Let  me  give  some  illustrations.  Over 
42  percent  of  Navy  first-term  enlisted 
men  are  motivated  to  enlist  by  the  draft. 
As  I  say,  that  is  not  disputed.  That  is  In 
the  record  made  within  the  past  several 
years,  a  long  time  before  this  debate 
came  up.  This  means  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  3,650  out  of  the  8,600  first- 
term  enlisted  men  who  man  our  Polaris 
submarines  would  not  be  serving  if  it 
were  not  for  the  draft.  The  same  pro- 
portion would  apply  to  the  38,000  first- 
term  enlisted  men  needed  to  man  our 
aircraft  carriers;  over  16,000  of  these, 
on  the  average,  would  not  be  in  their 
current  jobs  without  the  draft.  To  be 
even  more  specific,  about  245  enlisted 
men  are  needed  to  man  a  typical  Polaris 
submarine.  Fifty-four  of  those  men, 
about  42  percent  of  the  first-term  men, 
would  not  be  on  that  submarine  if  It 
were  not  for  the  draft.  About  4,800  en- 
listed men  are  needed  to  man  an  air- 
craft carrier.  About  1,320  of  those  men 
would  not  be  in  the  Navy  if  it  were  not 
for  the  pressure  of  the  draft. 

Now,  as  I  say,  no  one  proposes  that  we 
deactivate  the  aircraft  carriers  or  the 
submarines.  We  show  here  conclusively 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  crews  comes 
from  the  first-term  men. 

So  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  men? 
We  cannot  go  down  to  12th  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  here  and  pick  up  a  crew 
for  an  aircraft  carrier  at  sea  or  for  a  sub- 
marine, in  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  or 
even  a  few  months. 

I  will  have  the  specific  time  element 
involved  but  these  men  have  to  be  men  of 
talent,  they  have  to  be  men  of  reliability 
and  the  highest  form  of  Integrity  and 
they  have  to  have  much,  much,  much 
training,  retraining.  In  the  many  com- 
plex and  difficult  courses  that  they  have 
to  take. 

Through  the  selective  service,  we  can 
get  the  number  of  apt  yoimg  men  with 
agile  minds  and  different  kinds  of  talent. 
It  is  through  those  numbers  that  we  have 
been  able  to  find  enough  of  these  men 
that  had  ability  and  aptitude  to  take  the 


training,  along  with  the  background, 
character,  quality,  that  goes  to  make  up 
Integri^  In  order  to  entrust  them  with 
these  superimportant  positions. 

There  Is  no  other  plan  that  anyone  has 
to  get  these  men  in  the  service— Just 
Qvftrnight  almost — in  time  to  train  them 
for  these  positions  of  responsibility  be- 
fore the  terms  of  the  men  who  are  serving 
there  expire — ^that  Is,  the  number  of 
them  that  do  not  want  to  stay  longer. 

The  1  year  I  mention  here  on  the 
extension  of  the  draft  Is  not  enough  time, 
not  enough  days  and  nights,  to  bring 
about  the  finding,  the  training,  and  the 
preparation  of  enough  of  these  young 
men  for  these  key  places. 

The  statistics  for  the  Air  Force  indi- 
cate an  even  higher  percentage  of  first- 
term   enlisted   men   motivated   by   the 
draft.  Nearly  half — over  47  percent — of 
our  Air  Force  recruits  are  draft-moti- 
vated. This  means  that,  on  the  average, 
over  14,000  of  the  25,000  first-term  en- 
listed men  needed  to  keep  our  strategic 
bombers    and    tankers    fiying    and    to 
malnt^aln  our  Minuteman  missiles  as  a 
deterrent  to  nuclear  war  are  motivated 
to  serve  In  these  Jobs  by  the  draft.  Again, 
to  be  specific,  about  200  of  the  800  en- 
listed men  to  keep  a  strategic  air  com- 
mand  bomber    squadron   flying    would 
not  be  wearing  a  uniform  if  it  were  not 
for  the  draft.  About  350  of  the  1,750  men 
needed  to  man  a  Minuteman  wing  would 
not  be  in  the  Air  Force  without  the  draft. 
Mr.  President,  I  call  on  anyone  to 
challenge  anything  that  is  substantially 
wrong  with  these  flgxu-es.  One  cannot  be 
accurate  to  the  last  man  in  dealing  with 
massive  numbers  of  men  like  this;  but 
I  challenge  anyone  to  come  in  with  a 
plEin  that  could  be  put  Into  effect  that 
would  be  a  substitute  for  getting  the 
necessary  men  Into  the  services,  to  get 
them  trained,  and  to  get  them  into  the 
fleld  of  operation,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  our  people  here  at  home  will  be 
secure. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  come  up  with  a 
practical  plan  to  do  that,  except  by  an 
extension  of  the  draft  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  you  again  as  my 
firm,  though  humble  opinion,  that  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  to  meet  these  needs, 
and  other  needs  for  2  years — not  1  year — 
Is  necessary  If  we  are  going  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  £tb- 
solutely  clear  that  the  draft  Is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  all  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  would  be  taking  a  most 
unwise  step  If,  In  order  to  limit  the  use 
of  Army  ground  troops  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  undermine  the  entire  basis  for 
our  procurement  of  military  manpower. 
The  Armed  Forces  serve  many  Impor- 
tant functions  and  we  should  recognize 
that  It  Is  to  than  that  we  owe  our  na- 
tional security.  They  cannot  function 
without  msinpower.  For  at  least  the  next 
2  years  obtcdnlng  the  necessary  man- 
pwwer  can  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of 
the  draft  I  tK^^e  that  aU  Senators  will 
be  able  to  support  an  extension  of  the 
Induction  authority  for  2  years. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  find  the 
opportunity  and  the  time  to  look  further 
into  this  matter  and  in  turn,  be  able  to 
support  an  extension  of  the  Induction 
authority  for  a  minimum  of  2  years. 
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I  want  to  warn  those  that  have  not 
looked  into  this  matter,  if  there  be  aEy, 
that  they  are  overlooking  one  of  tfie 
gravest  and  most  serious  matters  that 
oould  possibly  come  before  the  Senate 
or  will  come  before  the  Senate  this  ye»r, 
and  that  no  other  plans  have  been  put 
into  effect.  Unless  we  extend  the  draft 
for  2  years,  it  will  be  a  signal  that  we  are 
going  to  deteriorate.  On  second  thougljt, 
we  will  come  back  and  reintroduce  tlUs 
provision,  and  it  should  be  on  a  basis  pf 
2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  thjat 
we  would  have  to  come  back  and  pass 
an  additional  measure.  Mr.  President^  I 
think  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  ohe 
of  the  important  matters  that  we  have 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  hope  th&t 
before  we  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  any  of  the  other  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  bill  that  Senators 
who  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  look 
into  this  matter  on  the  merits  and  fllid 
out  what  the  basic  facts  are  will  not  try 
to  defeat,  dilute,  kill,  or  cripple  this  leg- 
islation because  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  happening  in  the  Pacific  or  In 
Germany  or  somewhere  else  that  we  flo 
not  like.  ! 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  woi^d 
like  briefiy  to  take  up  the  challenge  pf 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  someope 
to  come  up  with  a  plan.  I  would  like  (to 
come  up  with  one.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  has  to  be,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  come  up  with  a  very  adequate  plan, 
under  the  Senator's  definition,  to  supi^y 
the  number  of  people  with  the  degree jof 
trsdning  necessary.  In  fact,  I  can  offer  a 
superior  plan,  a  much  superior  plan.  ! 

We  have  reservists  all  aroimd  tl)ls 
coxmtry  who  are  already  trained  aod 
equipped.  It  would  take  nothing  more 
than  a  flick  of  the  pen  of  the  President 
to  bring  these  people  under  arms.  Thpt 
is  one  plan  that  could  be  uaed. 

I  note  that  in  recent  newspaper  arti- 
cles the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mel'^^ 
Lcdrd,  agrees  with  me  in  that  regard.  Be 
stated  that  the  Reserves  would  have  been 
more  effective  and  that  had  he  been  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  he  would  have 
made  that  decision  and  required  that  the 
reservists  be  used. 

There  is  another  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Jilisslssippi  makes.  That  coh- 
cems  the  nimiber  of  people  needed  fcy 
this  administration  or  by  any  admink- 
tration  to  continue  the  policy  that  we 
exercise  today.  We  can  very  easily  ^t 
the  draft  expdre.  There  would  still  bei  a 
pool  of  400,000  men.  200,000  or  100.000 
who  could  be  drafted. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  the  prb- 
tagonists  of  the  administration  that  they 
will  not  need  any  more  than  150.000  men 
under  the  draft  next  year — If  they  hajve 
the  draft — then  they  have  250,000  more 
than  they  need  for  a  full  year.  ! 

Obviously  this  country  will  not  f|ill 
s^iart  If  we  have  1  year's  experienfce 
in  living  a«  a  peaceful  nation  without 
the  draft.  This  would  be  a  new  experi- 
ence. I  think  that  would  be  a  very  salu- 
tary experience  for  us  to  imdergo.        \ 

So,  as  far  as  the  exhortations  that  ^e 


will  be  In  great  danger,  as  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  have 
noted  the  same  exhortations  in  articles 
and  elsewhere  that  are  no  more  than 
opinions. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  put 
aside  the  Gates  Commission.  He  can  do 
that.  He  is  the  President.  However,  that 
does  not  make  his  judgment  any  better. 
I  think  the  President  made  a  very  vital 
mistake  in  judgment. 

We  can  get  along  without  a  draft  and 
have  a  volimteer  army.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  part  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate 
truly  feels  that  there  is  a  danger  in  the 
world  that  requires  the  draft,  we  should 
have  at  least  the  decency  and  the  hon- 
esty to  apply  that  draft  equally  across 
the  board  as  we  did  before  World  War 
n  and  before  the  Korean  war  when  we 
had  a  crisis,  so  that  we  would  be  draft- 
ing not  only  the  younger  people,  but  also 
everyone  up  to  45  years  of  age. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, that  would  be  a  lot  more  efficient 
way  to  get  competent  technicians  into 
the  service.  Drafting  them  at  age  35,  they 
have  a  lot  more  skill  than  they  would  at 
age  19,  fresh  out  of  high  school. 

I  would  Uke  to  analyze  one  other  state- 
ment. That  is,  of  course,  the  core  of  the 
problem  demonstrated  by  the  Gates 
Commission.  If  we  let  the  draft  expire, 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  improve 
our  military  and  improve  our  defense 
posture. 

The  other  point,  of  course,  is  that  we 
can  provide  justice  to  the  yoimg.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  we  should  discriminate 
against  them  and  not  seek  our  manpower 
across  the  board. 

The  Senator  says  that  this  is  not  the 
time  or  the  place  to  bring  up  this  matter. 
If  this  Is  not  the  time  or  the  place,  there 
is  no  time  or  place  to  brlriiK  up  these 
questions.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  the  body  that  is  responsible  to 
the  structure  of  our  Government.  It  Is 
responsible  in  its  warmaking  powers.  If 
this  Nation,  through  a  mlsgmded  course 
of  action  in  its  foreign  policy,  has  to  call 
upon  the  fuel  provided  by  human  beings 
by  calling  them  into  service,  no  one 
would  stand  here  and  argue  that  this  is 
not  the  time  or  the  place  to  talk  about 
the  matter. 

I  submit  that  we  place  more  value  on 
money  than  we  do  on  himian  beings.  In 
times  of  war,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
confiscate  private  property  than  to  draft 
someone.  For  some  psychological  reason 
it  is  easier  to  throw  our  flesh  into  the 
machine  than  to  confiscate  money  or 
property. 

So,  if  there  is  ever  a  time  to  bring  this 
matter  up,  it  is  now  when  we  are  talking 
about  extending  the  draft,  when  the 
President  is  not  imder  the  gun.  He  has 
400,000  people  in  the  pipeline.  If  we  as- 
sume that  200,000  of  those  would  be 
drafted,  we  see  that  the  President  has 
the  manpower  to  use. 

So,  if  there  is  ever  a  time  to  bring 
questions  concerning  what  our  troops  are 
doing  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Southeast 
Asia,  or  in  Africa,  now  is  the  time  to 
bring  this  question  up,  because  If  we 
bring  this  matter  into  question,  we  can 
make  an  intelligent  determination  as  to 


whether  we  need  3  million  men,  2.5  mil- 
lion men,  or  2  million  men  under  arms  to 
maintain  this  last  bastion  of  security. 

As  my  distinguished  friend  has  stated, 
what  is  at  stake  is  defending  our  shores. 
If  that  is  so,  then  I  point  out  that  in  this 
day  and  age  we  can  move  anyone  any- 
where in  the  world  within  7  to  10  hours. 

Let  us  pull  all  of  our  troops  back  to 
this  country  and  apply  that  same  logic; 
but  I  do  not  apply  that  logic.  I  do  think 
we  need  to  show  the  flag  in  some  areas, 
and  because  of  the  current  level  of  Eu- 
ropean security  we  need  to  hold  a  force 
there  to  show  that  we  will  come  to  their 
support  should  the  occasion  arise.  I 
merely  ask  what  level  of  troops  we  must 
maintain  to  be  secure,  because  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  have  an  economic  and 
productive  machine  that  will  carry  us 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  to  bring  all  of  this  into  focus 
it  is  now  and  in  the  ensuing  months. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  outlined  briefly  my  opposition  to  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  which 
would  mandate  the  withdrawal  of  150,- 
000  American  troops  from  their  NATO 
assignments  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 

Since  I  first  addressed  this  question  on 
Wednesday,  there  have  been  several  im- 
portant developments  as  we  are  all 
aware.  Many  disting\iished  Americans 
have  announced  their  opposition  to  the 
resolution — a  list  headed  by  our  two  liv- 
ing former  Presidents,  Harry  Truman 
and  Ljmdon  Johnson,  and  a  list  compris- 
ing almost  every  important  living  offi- 
cial who  served  in  the  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations. It  is  a  truly  remarkable  list  of 
truly  remarkable  individuals: 

To  name  a  few,  the  list  includes : 

James  Webb,  Robert  Murphy,  Livings- 
ton Merchant,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  George 
BaU  and  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  all 
former  Under  Secretaries  of  State;  Ros- 
well  Qilpatric  and  C3rrus  Vance,  former 
Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense;  Matthew 
Rldgeway,  Alfred  Gruenther,  Laiuls 
Norstad  and  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commanders  in  Europe; 
and  Lucius  Clay,  John  McCloy  and  James 
Conant,  former  military  governors  or 
high  commissioners  for  Germany. 

The  only  exceptions  that  I  have  heard 
of  are  Clark  Clifford,  who  briefiy  served 
as  President  Johnson's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  Arthiu:  Goldberg,  formerly 
President  Johnson's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  a  completely  bipartisan  group  of 
Americans  who,  though  of  widely  differ- 
ing persuasions  on  many  public  issues, 
have  come  together  on  this  one:  they 
oppose  unilateral  troop  withdrawsils  from 
the  NATO  alliance  accomplished  by 
means  of  legislative  enactment. 

These  gentlemen  are  not  all  against  re- 
ducing the  level  of  American  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. No  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  favor  it,  as  I  am  sure  many 
Senators  who  will  vote  against  the  Mans- 
field resolution  favor  it.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion is  how  to  accomplish  that  end.  Many 
Senators  I  am  sure,  feel  as  I  do,  that  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  American  troops 
stationed  in  Europe  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable thing  if  It  were  part  of  a  nego- 
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tiated  reduction  in  which  both  American 
and  Russian  troops  were  withdrawn.  Sig- 
nificantly, on  Thursday,  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, the  Communist  Party  chief,  pub- 
lically  spoke  again  of  need  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  Powers  to  begin 
"exploratory  negotiations  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  military  forces  and  armaments  in 
Central  Europe."  I  am  quoting  from  the 
New  York  Times  dispatch  datelined  Mos- 
cow, May  14.  "Speaking  in  Teflis,  the  cap- 
ital of  Soviet  Georgia,  at  ceremonies 
marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  Soviet 
control  of  that  Caucasian  republic,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  said  the  Soviet  Union  would  do 
everything  in  its  power  'to  achieve  the 
strengthening  of  peaceful  coexistence  of 
states  regardless  of  their  social  system.' 
He  proposed  troop  reductions  in  his  ad- 
dress to  tlie  24th  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  on  March  30.  The  move  at- 
tracted some  interest  in  Western  capitals 
at  the  time,  because  it  was  similar  to  pro- 
posals made  by  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization."  Surely,  we 
must  realize  that  if  this  resolution  were 
to  succeed,  all  hopes  for  such  a  negotiated 
reduction  would  be  dashed.  There  would 
simply  be  nothing  left  to  negotiate. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
should  be  aware  that  many  of  those 
who  oppose  his  resolution  do  so,  not  be- 
cause they  favor  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  substantial  numbers  in 
Western  Europe  in  perpetuity,  but  be- 
cause they  consider  his  resolution  a 
faulty  and  ill-timed  means  of  achieving 
a  legitimate  end.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  we  would  like  to  see  a  reduc- 
tion in  troop  levels  in  Europe  if  that 
meant  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  Russian 
and  Warsaw  Pact  troop  levels.  An  easing 
of  tensions  is  certainly  to  be  viewed  as  a 
desirable  goal. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  it  cannot  be 
obtained  by  going  the  route  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
That  route,  is  full  of  pitfalls  and  uncer- 
tainties. Tlus  is,  as  I  suggested  last  week, 
no  small  matter — it  is  a  proposal  of 
enormous  importance  with  enormous 
consequences,  for  good  or  ill,  attending 
it.  It  is  not  a  casual  or  trifiing  thing  be- 
cause, if  carried,  the  resolution  would 
affect  the  NATO  alliance  for  years  to 
come.  It  would  affect  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe ;  it  would  dislocate,  pos- 
sibly destroy  the  alliance  so  carefully 
erected  over  so  long  a  period. 

The  irony  is  that  in  all  probability.  It 
would  not  achieve — even  In  the  short 
term — the  purpose  for  which  It  was  un- 
dertaken— that  Is  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  would 
be  some  impact  on  our  current  imf  avor- 
able  trade  balance  by  pulling  home  150,- 
000  American  troops  and  their  depend- 
ents by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  it  would 
not  solve  the  problem ;  It  would  not  elimi- 
nate it.  It  would  improve  it  slightly,  by 
exactly  how  much,  we  do  not  know  and 
cannot  state  with  any  precision. 

Against  this  possible  Improvement — 
by  how  much  we  do  not  know — let  us 
weigh  the  adverse  consequences  of  such 
a  move: 

We  would  substantially  weaken  the 
conventional  forces  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
Although  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  comprise 
only  some  10  percent  of  NATO  ground 


forces,  20  j>ercent  of  NATO's  seapower 
and  25  percent  of  her  airpower,  these 
forces  are  among  the  best  equipped  and 
are  positioned  in  key  defense  areas.  U.S. 
grotmd  and  air  forces  defend  the  vital 
southern  region  of  Germany  and  the 
6th  Fleet  projects  U.S.  power  and  in- 
fiuence  around  the  Mediterranean  llt- 
torsd.  If  U5.  forces  in  Europe  were 
limited  to  150,000  men,  the  United  States 
would  be  constrained  to  reduce  by  50  per- 
cent its  forces  currently  stationed  in 
Europe.  Depending  on  the  choice  of  re- 
ductions, this  could  mean  withdrawals  of 
U.S.  Army  divisions  from  Central  Europe, 
U.S.  Air  Force  tactical  air  wings  from 
Central  Europe,  or  the  virtual  elimination 
of  the  6th  Fleet.  In  any  of  these  cases, 
both  the  conventional  and  the  nuclear 
defense  of  NATO  would  be  serisouly  com- 
promised. Our  European  allies,  in  Decem- 
ber 1970,  agreed  to  a  special  program  of 
defense  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
over  the  next  5  years.  In  addition,  our 
allies  already  have  plans  now  formulat- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  their  na- 
tional forces  over  the  years  sdiead.  An 
examination  of  plans  which  the  allies 
have  submitted  to  NATO  indicates  that 
the  improvements  which  the  allies  have 
in  mind  would  substantially  enhance 
NATO's  capability  to  conduct  a  conven- 
tional defense  against  a  Warsaw  Pact 
attack.  Our  State  Department's  esti- 
mate is  that  if  U.S.  forces  were  severely 
cut  back,  the  allies  would  necessarily 
reconsider  their  plans.  They  might,  In 
fact,  conclude  that  an  effective  defense 
against  a  major  Warsaw  Pact  attack  was 
no  longer  credible.  The  impact  of  such 
decisions  on  NATO  defense  budgets  Is 
obvious. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  inevitable  that  re- 
ductions of  U.8.  forces  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope to  150,000  men  would  force  NATO 
to  reexamine  its  basic  defense  strategy. 
This  strategy,  adopted  in  1967.  provides 
for  a  "flexible"  defense  of  the  NATO 
area.  It  means  that  NATO  should  dispose 
of  a  variety  of  defense  options  and  should 
not  be  constrained  to  use  only  one  means 
of  response  to  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack. 
In  particular,  it  means  that  NATO  should 
have  the  forces  to  respond  to  a  Warsaw 
Pact  conventional  attack  with  conven- 
tional forces.  A  reduction  of  UJ3.  forces 
to  150,000  men  would  probably  mean 
that  NATO  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
emphasize  its  strategic  and  tactical  nu- 
clear capabilities  since  its  conventional 
assets  would  have  been  seriously  under- 
cut. In  addition,  the  present  U.S.  ability 
to  project  its  power  to  areas  adjacent  to 
Europe,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  would 
be  severely  damaged. 

The  Implications  of  this  are  several, 
but  they  include  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  review  its 
entire  defense  posting,  and  other  criti- 
cal defense-related  policy  questions  such 
as  SALT,  nuclear  nonprollferation,  and 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions.  In 
short,  the  effect  of  throwing  away  a  hard- 
earned  capacity  to  conduct  a  conven- 
tional defense  in  EXux)pe  could  cause  a 
most  searching  review  of  fundamental 
U.S.  policy. 

If  we  were  to  withdraw  half  of  our 
troops  unilaterally  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  our  NATO  allies,  our  European 


allies  would,  in  all  likelihood,  not  com- 
pensate for  that  loss  by  increasing  their 
own  forces  in  NATO — to  make  up  the 
difference  because  they  would  probably 
conclude  that  exercise  to  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  They  might  be  tempted 
to  go  the  nuclear  route  themselves,  which 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  neutralize 
nuclear  weapons  and  avoid  disturbing 
the  fragile  parity  that  the  superpowers 
have  achieved — this  sort  of  possibility — 
admittedly,  only  a  jKJSslbility — is  still 
a  nightmare  possibility.  Let  us  not  even 
risk  such  a  development. 

In  the  question  of  priorities,  the  choice 
between  a  palliative  lick  and  a  promise 
solution  for  our  current  balance-of-pay- 
ment  difficulties  and  the  survival  of  the 
Western  Alliance  is  really  not  much  of 
a  choice:  We  have  to  opt  for  common- 
sense,  the  Integrity  and  security  of  the 
Atlantic  commimity.  We  should  by  all 
means,  do  something  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance-of-pajmients  deficit,  but  shooting 
down  the  Western  Alliance  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable solution  for  that  problem.  If  you 
have  a  headache,  you  can  help  it  by  tak- 
ing an  aspirin.  Cutting  off  one's  head 
would  also  cure  the  headache  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  really  not  a  sensible  way  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
Middle  East.  This  Is  a  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem which  I  think  has  been  thus  far 
neglected — or  at  least  insufficiently  em- 
phasized in  the  discussion  of  the  Mans- 
field resolution.  But,  It  is  a  vital  concern. 
Like  so  many  things  that  sound  good  and 
sensible,  we  take  NATO  too  much  for 
granted.  It  is  an  alliance  which  has 
served  us  well.  It  has  made  our  troubled 
times  more  bearable  and  it  has  been  a 
force  for  stability  and  security  because  It 
has  worked  so  well,  although  It  has  not 
received  the  praise  or  the  credit  it  de- 
serves. I  suggest  that  one  of  Its  neglected 
attributes  is  the  fact  that  it  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  a  factor  for  stability 
throughout  the  Mediterranean.  The  Sixth 
Fleet,  on  NATO  patrol  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  a  silent,  but  very  considerable 
force  operating  to  our  benefit  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 
It  is  there  and  it  is  good  that  it  is  there. 
Like  so  many  good  things,  we  will  not 
know  how  much  it  has  contributed  imtll 
we  take  it  away,  or  lose  It,  or.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Mansfield  rescriutlcm.  imtll 
we  unilaterally  dismantle  it.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  court  danger  or  to  create 
conditions  of  uncertainty  or  instability  in 
the  world  we  live  in  todsor.  This  is  yet  an- 
other argument  I  think,  for  opposition 
to  the  Mansfield  resolution — perhaps  not 
as  tangible  as  the  others  or  as  precise, 
but  valid  nonetheless.  In  my  Judgment. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  this  discussion  to  have  a  policy 
statement  from  the  administration  on 
this  whole  question.  I  have  found  such 
a  document  in  a  speech  made  by  Elliot 
Richardson,  now  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  while  he  was 
serving  as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  made  in  Chicago  In  January  1970, 
but  it  is,  I  think,  still  a  valid  presentation 
of  the  arguments  against  imllaterai  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Europe 
and  from  NATO.  I  ask  unanimous  caa.- 
sent  that  It  be  Included  in  Its  entirety  in 
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the  RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Tinies 
editorial  page  yesterday,  May  16,  carried 
a  lead  editorial  which  takes  issue  with 
his  position  on  the  question  we  are  now 
debating  in  a  friendly  fashion.  The  iMt 
paragrai*  reeds: 

In  nearly  thirty  years  of  service  In  Ho«se 
and  Senate,  lii.  Mansfield  ha«  made  notat>le 
contributions  to  American  foreign  policy;  Hut 
thia  move  at  this  time  1b  reckless  In  the  fx- 
treme.  Secretary  Rogers  may  have  exag- 
gerated In  saying  such  a  withdrawal  wo^d 
"■Ignal  the  end  of  NATO."  but  he  was  svirfely 
right  In  describing  It  as  "a  mistake  of  bUs- 
torlc  proportions" — a  sentiment  prom{)tly 
and  rightly  endorsed  by  the  President  an4  a 
bi-partisan  group  of  dlstlngulahed  fon$er 
officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tbe 
entire  editorial  printed  in  today's  RecgIri) 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Elsewhere  in  the 
York  Times  review  of  the  week's  news 
yesterday,  an  editorial  columnist  te- 
marks  that  the  Senate  debate  on  t^e 
Mansfield  resolution  recalls  the  gr^t 
debate  of  1950-51  in  which  the  issue  len- 
der dlscusssion  was  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  President  Tnmian's  determina- 
tion to  station  four  divisions  In  E^uroi*. 
Those  are  the  same  divisions  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  and  the  writer  underscotes 
the  similBulty  of  the  questions  at  iss»e. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  the  gr^t 
debate  of  1950  and  the  debate  today  on 
the  Mansfield  resolution  smd  that  is  that 
we  are  being  forced  to  debate  the  Matis- 
fleld  resolution  to  a  very  cursory  and  su- 
perficial fashion.  I  am  advised,  our  col- 
leagues who  were  here  then — the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stkhwis),  distinguished  Senator  frqm 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCubllan)  .  and  the  dis- 
tinguish Senator  from  Arkansas  (Bfr. 
PuLBUCBT) — could  ccnflrm  that  Ulis 
great  debate  of  1950  extended  over  a 
perioa-^tmonths.  All  sides  were  heard.  Ul 
issues  fuU^'^-.^iscussed.  all  alternatives 
considered.  In  Qte  end,  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
21  the  Senate  voted  to  endorse  Presldeiit 
Truman's  determination  to  send  four  di- 
visions to  Europe  for  NATO  duty. 

We  have  not  had  that  kind  of  debatein 
this  instance.  I  do  not  in  any  way  dis- 
pute the  sincerity  of  the  disttoguishjed 
majority  leader  or  his  right  to  offer  tkls 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  do  think  and 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  would 
hope  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  witji- 
draw  it.  I  think  we  could  have  a  m<^re 
constructive  debate,  a  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive  discussion  of  it  and  t^e 
Issues  it  raises,  if  he  were  to  reintroduce 
It  as  a  simple  resolution,  have  it  assigned 
to  the  appropriate  committees  for  hear- 
ings at  which  we  could  elicit  in  detail  tihe 
views  of  opponents  and  proponents;  have 
the  benefit  of  a  committee  report  on  it 
and  a  full-fledged  debate  on  its  merits, 
not  in  haste,  but  with  the  deliberation 
and  attention  it  deserves.  As  I  say.  I  olter 
this  suggestion  to  the  spirit  of  coopei^a- 
tlon  and  friendship,  detracttog  to  no  way 
from  the  sincerity  or  the  totegrity  of  Our 


colleague  and  friend  from  Montana. 
Whatever  his  decision,  we  will,  of  course, 
esteem  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
no  less.  But.  I  candidly  thtok  a  matter  of 
this  great  consequence  deserves  a  more 
penetrattog  debate  and  discussion  than 
we  will  be  able  to  give  it  to  the  few  hours 
left  before  Wednesday's  vote. 
Exmarr  1 
Senator  Mans»idj)'8  Folly 

Senator  Mansfield  could  not  have  choeen 
a  more  Inopportune  time  to  revive  hla  ef- 
fort to  cut  American  forces  In  Eiirope  In 
half  by  the  end  of  the  year.  His  amendment 
wlU  surely  be  rejected  next  Wednesday  un- 
less the  Senate  has  lost  all  sense  of  reapon- 
slbllity;  but  Its  mere  Introductlooi  could 
harm  nearly  every  ongoing  negotiating  ef- 
fort by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies. 

Above  all.  the  amendment  will  weaken  an 
agreed  NATO  position  for  negotiations  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  balanced  force 
reductions  In  Europe  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  Initiative  is  flnaUy  drawing  a 
positive  response.  Leonid  Brezhev,  the  Soviet 
Communist  leader,  has  at  last  prop>osed  ne- 
gotiations with  NATO  and  promised  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  members  will  make  clear  Just 
what  mutual  troop  reductions  they  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss.  As  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
says,  Mr.  Brezhnev  will  have  no  Incentive 
to  negotiate  seriously  If  the  United  States 
Intends  in  any  event  to  withdraw  SO  per 
cent  of  Its  forces  unilaterally. 

Even  a  narrow  defeat  for  the  amendment 
will  shake  the  confidence  of  ten  European 
allies  who  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
greater  share  of  the  common  burden  by 
spending  a  billion  more  dollars  over  five 
years  to  improve  conventloiLal  forces  and 
boost  their  contributions  to  the  NATO  in- 
frastructure. In  return  for  this  pledge,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  promised  last  December  not 
to  reduce  United  States  forces  In  Europe 
"unless  there  Is  reciprocal  action  from  o\ir 
adversaries." 

Stich  a  drastic  American  pull-out  would 
weaken  the  West's  negotiating  stance  on 
many  critical  fronts.  It  would  jeopardize 
chances  for  working  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  viable  solution  to  Berlin;  and  If 
there  is  no  Berlin  settlement.  West  Ger- 
many's treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  will  be  stlUbom.  Bonn's  whole 
OatpoUtik — ^the  effort  to  build  more  normal 
and  peaceful  relations  with  its  Eastern 
neighbors — would  thus  be  derailed  and  a 
severe  political  oonvtUsion  m  West  Ger- 
many would   be  Inevitable. 

It  Is  easy  to  share  Senator  Mansfield's  dis- 
may that  the  United  States  still  has  3(X},000 
troops  in  Europe  twenty-six  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  It  Is  easier  still  to 
agree  with  him  that  the  halving  of  these 
forces  offers  a  quick  way  to  ease  America's 
balance  of  payments  deficit  and  bolster  the 
ailing  doUar. 

But  can  anyone  really  believe  that  this 
unilateral  action  in  breach  of  agreed  NATO 
policy  Is  the  proper  way  to  bring  about  a 
safe  reduction  In  forces?  Or  that  stich  a 
highhanded  American  move  could  possibly 
lay  the  base  for  more  orderly  cooperation 
on  international  monetary  problems  or  on 
anything  else? 

In  nearly  thirty  years  of  service  in  House 
and  Senate,  Mr.  Mansfltid  has  made  notable 
contributions  to  American  foreign  jwUcy. 
but  this  move  at  this  time  Is  reckless  in  the 
extreme.  Secretary  Rogers  may  have  ex- 
aggerated in  saying  such  a  withdrawal  would 
"signal  the  end  of  NATO,"  but  he  was  surely 
right  in  describing  it  as  "a  mistake  of  his- 
toric proportions" — a  sentiment  promptly 
and  rightly  endorsed  by  the  President  and 
a  bipartisan  group  of  distinguished  former 
officials. 


Address  bt  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, Under  Secret  art  or  State,  Betore 
the  Chicago  CotrNcu.  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Shkraton-Blacxstone  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

I  would  like  today  to  examine  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  our  foreign  policy  con- 
cerns, and  one  which  in  some  ways  is  too 
much  taken  for  granted.  If  not  overlooked — 
the  United  States  relationship  to  Western 
Europe  and  Western  European  security. 

In  a  reverse  twist  on  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  when  George  Washington  used 
to  preach  against  yielding  to  "the  Insidious 
wiles"  of  Europe's  influence,  our  basic  ties 
to  Western  Europe  are  now  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  commentary  on  the  subject  Is 
regarded  as  a  tiresome  reaffirmation  of  the 
obvious. 

Whereas  President  Washington  warned 
that  European  controversies  were  "essentially 
foreign  to  our  concerns"  President  Nixon 
was  moved  to  observe  on  NATO's  birthday 
last  spring  that  many  people  now  find  NATO 
"quaint  and  familiar  and  a  bit  old  fashioned." 

To  much  of  the  public  the  purposes  of 
NATO  have  the  character  of  a  cliche.  The 
very  climate  of  security  which  NATO  has 
fostered  has,  perversely,  seemed  to  permit 
many  to  disregard  it  or  to  think  it  obsolete. 
In  the  wake  of  the  re-examination  of  for- 
eign commitments  occasioned  by  the  Vlet- 
Nam  war.  there  Is  a  tendency  by  some  to  say 
that  NATO  has  done  Its  Job,  so  why  not 
bring  those  troops  home?  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
this  feeling  has  taken  concrete  political  ex- 
pression In  the  form  of  a  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mansfield,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  students  of  America's  role  In 
world  affairs.  His  resolution  calls  for  "sub- 
stantial reductions"  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile.  Western  Europe  itself,  pros- 
perous, mostly  democratic,  stable,  and  prob- 
ably more  secure  than  at  any  time  In  Its 
modem  history,  has  been  preoccupied  with 
the  Inevitable  problems  that  are  the  by- 
product of  affiuence  and  rapid  economic 
growth.  These  concerns  seem  to  have  caused 
it  to  drift  somewhat  from  the  lofty  goals 
of  a  Unified  Europe  and  Atlantic  partnership 
which  gave  a  sense  of  mission  to  Its  leader- 
ship two  decades  ago. 

On  both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic  then,  there 
are  feelings  of  complacency  and  a  restless 
anticipation  of  new  events.  The  memory  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  fading,  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  is  dimmer,  and  a  reduced  sense  of 
danger  merges  with  the  feeling  that  new 
tnitlat'.ves  are  both  called  for  and  inevitable. 
Perhaps  In  response  to  this  atmosphere  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  called  for  the  convocation  of  a 
European  Security  Conference,  although— 
ironically— their  suggested  agenda  would  not 
even  touch  the  basic  issues  of  European 
security. 

In  this  situation.  It  is,  I  think,  worthwhUe 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  suppositions  on 
which  our  ETuropean  policy  rests,  to  examine 
its  continuing  validity,  and  to  appraise 
frankly  and  realistlcaUy  the  proposals  be- 
ing made  for  change  and  adjustment. 

The  World  Wars  have  led  the  American 
people  to  perceive  with  great  clarity  that  the 
security  of  the  UiUted  States  Is  directly  linked 
to  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

Pursuant  to  this  belief,  which  was  formal- 
ized in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  a  major  mili- 
tary establishment  on  European  soil  since 
the  early  1960's.  U.8.  nuclear  power  as  well  as 
conventional  forces  are  available  in  support 
of  this  treaty  commitment.  Although  Europe 
Is  now  Incomparably  stronger  than  it  was 
when  this  arrangement  was  first  contracted, 
its  ultimate  security,  like  our  own,  continues 
to  be  linked  to  our  power  and  nuclear  deter- 
rence. Because  of  this,  one  of  President  Nix- 
on's first  acts  upon  taking  office  was  to  re- 
affirm the  American  commitment  to  NATO 
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and  to  promise  close  and  continuing  con- 
sultation within  the  Alliance. 

Deterrence  is  a  subtle  concept.  Its  reality 
takes  form  largely  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  might  be  contemplating  aggression.  It  is 
effective  only  when  they  conclude  that  any 
possible  advantages  of  aggression  would  be 
offset  by  Its  predictable  costs. 

NATO's  strategy  of  flexible  response  Is  cal- 
culated to  Insure  that  any  potential  aggressor 
would  come  to  Just  this  conclusion. 

Our  conventional  forces  are  maintained  in 
position  In  Europe  to  resist  possible  attack 
by  Warsaw  Pact  formations.  They  are  meant 
also  to  deter  piecemeal  aggression  which  an 
enemy  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  he 
could  get  away  with  if  the  only  alternative  to 
our  capitulation  were  the  unleashing  of  nu- 
clear war.  These  forces  are  supported  by  a 
broad  arsenal  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
available  for  use  If  the  Intensity  of  the  ag- 
gression rises. 

The  entire  effectiveness  of  the  flexible  re- 
sponse strategty  rests  perforce  on  the  con- 
viction in  both  parts  of  Europe  that  the 
United  States  will  fulfill  Its  determined  role. 
And  the  United  States  military  presence  In 
Europe,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  continues 
to  be  taken  as  tangible  evidence  of  our  com- 
mitment. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  therefore,  that  any 
sudden  or  dramatic  reduction  m  the  United 
States  military  presence  in  Europe  would 
have  unpleasant  consequence  of  two  kinds. 

First,  as  a  practical  military  matter.  NATO's 
conventional  defenses  would  be  signlflcantly 
weakened.  Other  NATO  members  might  be 
tempted  to  follow  luit  and  cut  forces  further. 
In  the  event  of  aggression,  a  less  powerful 
NATO  Alliance  might  be  driven  to  resort 
more  quickly  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Secondly,  and  of  probably  greater  conse- 
quence, any  sudden  or  major  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  would  have  a  distinctly  de- 
stabilizing effect  on  the  European  scene. 

The  structure  of  the  Alliance,  as  Indeed 
the  entire  structure  of  world  order  which 
we  have  helped  erect  since  the  war,  rests  in 
the  final  analysis  on  the  shared  confidence 
that  we  shall  honor  our  commitments. 

If  that  confidence  Is  eroded  a  rapid  deteri- 
oration can  occur — a  deterioration  not  un- 
like that  which  can  send  prices  on  the  stock 
market  plvimmetlng.  And  for  this  reason  it 
is  doubly  necessary  that  we  not  lightly  or 
hastUy  make  moves  that  might  undermine 
confidence  In  the  strength  of  our  support. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  pledged 
to  maintain  our  present  troop  strength  In 
Europe  through  Fiscal   Year   1971. 

Let  me  stress  that  none  of  this  suggests 
tbat  U.S.  troops  will  have  to  remain  In  Eu- 
rope at  present  strength  forever  and  ever. 
Certainly  we  hope  that  future  conditions  will 
allow  modifications  of  our  role.  Our  current 
force  level  in  Europe  of  310,000  men  already, 
in  fact,  represents  a  considerable  drop  from 
the  peak  of  408,000  in  1962  during  the  Soviet 
war  of  nerves  on  Berlin.  We  are  also  con- 
tinually studying  and  trying  to  Improve  the 
means  by  which  troops  stationed  In  the 
United  States  can  be  rapidly  rettimed  to 
Europe  in  case  of  cilsis.  The  Mansfield  Reso- 
lution urges  that  greater  use  be  made  of  this 
redeployment  option. 

Our  studies  show,  however,  that  under 
present  conditions  front-line  forces  hastily 
returned  to  Europe  in  time  of  crisis  covild 
not  carry  out  their  mission  with  the  same 
effectiveness  as  forces  already  In  place.  Al- 
though rapid  redeployment  of  limited  forces 
Is  feasible,  large-scale  efforts  of  this  sort 
expose  these  forces  to  hazards  and  potential 
confusion. 

Moreover,  financial  savings  would  be 
negligible.  If,  for  example,  all  of  our  cur- 
rent forces  In  Europe  were  brought  home  and 
stationed  in  this  country,  little  or  no  sav- 
ings would  appear  in  our  defense  budget. 
We  might  even  have  to  spend  a  bit  more,  be- 


cause we  would  lose  significant  financial  ad- 
vantages. 

In  Germany,  the  Federal  Government 
makes  land,  housing,  faculties  and  services 
available  to  our  forces  at  no  cost,  or  at  re- 
duced cost.  Duplicating  such  faculties  and 
support  in  the  United  States  would  involve 
a  heavy  and  continuing  expense — one  rough- 
ly cancelling  out  savings  In  shortened  sup- 
ply lines  and  transportation  costs  to  Exirope. 

The  balance-of-payments  drain  of  our 
military  deployment  in  Europe  is  currently 
about  $1.5  billion  a  year.  This  is  unquestlon' 
ably  a  large  figure,  and.  If  our  forces  were 
returned  to  this  country,  many  of  those  dol- 
lars would  stay  at  home.  The  problem  Is 
partlaUy  neutralized,  however,  by  offset  ar- 
rangements with  the  European  countries, 
particularly  Germany  and  we  are  exploring 
means  of  making  these  arrangements  more 
adequate.  In  addition,  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  from  Europe  would  be  likely  to  evoke 
prompt  countervailing  effects,  notably  in  re- 
duced sale  of  military  equipment  to  our 
Allies  and  in  general  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries. 

If  we  have  not  neglected  the  consideration 
of  means  by  which  our  presence  in  Europe 
could  be  streamlined  or  modified  without 
damaging  the  essential  structure  of  the  Al- 
liance, neither  have  we  Ignored  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  era  of  negotiation  we  have 
now  entered  may  hold  for  the  future.  In  this 
area  we  must  also  make  meticulous  and  bal- 
anced judgments,  taking  care  not  to  allow 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  undermine  our  relations 
with  our  friends  in  Western  Europe. 

We  must  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  al- 
ways latent  fear  that  agreements  wUI  be 
reached  detrimental  to  E^uropean  Interests. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  allow  the  existence  of 
this  fear  to  deter  ub  from  seeking  to  lower 
tensions.  Ironically,  in  fact,  there  exists 
among  a  younger  generation  of  Eiiropeans 
the  converse  siisplclon  that  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  are  coUaborators  In 
defense  of  the  status  quo.  But  we  Intend 
to  do  everything  possible  to  aUay  such  fears 
and  suspicions  by  sticking  strictly  to  our 
pledge  to  consult  closely  with  our  allies  and 
take  their  interests  into  account  as  talks 
go  forward.  Only  by  such  close  consultation 
can  we  quiet  the  Cassandras  who  see  every 
effort  at  US-Soviet  reapprochement  or  even 
minor  moves  to  adjiist  force  levels  as  evi- 
dence of  betrayal. 

During  the  past  year  In-depth  consulta- 
tions have  been  held  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, including  the  question  of  strategic 
arms  limitations.  The  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  NATO  governments,  at  President 
Nixon's  suggestion,  held  the  first  of  what  we 
expect  to  be  periodic  reviews  of  major,  long- 
range  problems  before  the  Alliance. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  there  be 
the  fullest  consultations  on  the  SALT  talks. 
The  very  fact  that  these  talks  are  going  on 
has  stimulated  some  uneasiness  in  Europe. 
It  is  well  luiderstood  that  the  talks  imply 
changing  strategic  relationships  and  that 
their  success  could  further  affect  the  situa- 
tion. As  President  Nixon  put  It  last  spring: 
"The  West  does  not  have  the  massive  nuclear 
predominance  today  that  it  once  had,  and 
any  sort  of  broad-based  arms  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  would  codify  the  present  balance." 

Given  the  European  sensitivities  on  SALT 
and  nervousness  about  changing  military 
relationships,  it  would  seem  wise  not  to 
compound  anxieties  at  this  time  by  any 
moves  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  on  the 
continent. 

WhUe  attempting  to  keep  our  allies  abreast 
of  our  own  negotiating  activities,  we  are  wel- 
coming and  encouraging  their  own  efforts, 
particularly  those  of  West  Germany,  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  One  of  the 
most  promising  areas  of  potential  progress 


with  the  Eastern  Exiropean  nations  lies,  we 
believe.  In  reaching  agreement  on  mutual 
and  balanced  East-West  force  reductions. 

We  are  now  working  with  our  aUles  to  de- 
velop models  which  could  form  the  basis  for 
such  an  agreement.  The  NATO  countries 
Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  last  December, 
said  In  their  Declaration  that  despite  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  response  on  ear- 
lier suggestions,  the  Allies  "will  continue 
their  studies  In  order  to  prepare  a  realistic 
basis  for  active  exploration  at  an  early  date." 
They  concluded  their  studies  on  the  subject 
had  already  progressed  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  criteria  which  reduc- 
tions should  meet.  They  directed  that  fur- 
ther consideration  also  go  forward  on  related 
measures  such  as  advance  notification  of 
military  movements  or  maneuvers,  the  ex- 
change of  observers  at  maneuvers,  and  the 
establishment  of  observation  posts.  This,  we 
are  convinced,  is  a  constructive  approach 
much  more  specifically  directed  at  a  concrete 
issue  generating  tension  than  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  vague  proposal  for  a  European  Secu- 
rity Conference. 

We  hope  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  will  re- 
spond. Realism,  however,  suggests  that  they 
wUI  be  less  likely  to  respond  if  a  unilateral 
reduction  of  V£.  forces  appears  in  the  offing 
anyway.  The  firm  belief  that  it  would  weaken 
our  bargaining  position  on  balanced  force 
reduction  is  thus  another  reason  why  the 
Administration  opposes  the  Mansfield  Reso- 
lution. 

Among  the  questions  raised  by  those  who 
favor  an  Immediate  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  our  forces  in  Europe  is  whether  the 
burden  of  NATO  defense  Is  now  fairly  allo- 
cated. The  prosperous  Europeans  should, 
they  feel,  carry  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
defense  bf  their  own  continent. 

We  agree — up  to  a  point.  The  United  States 
believes  that  our  Exiropean  allies  can  and 
shoxild  do  more.  We  have  told  them  often 
that  if  they  Increase  their  own  efforts,  it 
would  help  us  to  maintain  ours.  So  even 
though  they  actuaUy  have  increased  their 
defense  budgets  to  cover  improvements  in 
their  forces,  while  our  own  defense  budget 
has  been  declining,  we  have  and  are  continu- 
ing to  press  them  to  assume  a  larger  share  of 
Europe's  defense  responsibilities. 

A  precipitate  reduction  of  United  States 
forces  in  Europe  would,  however,  not  only 
fall  to  stimulate  additional  European  effort. 
It  would  probably  produce  the  contrary  ef- 
fect. The  bulk  of  any  substantial  reductions 
in  U.S.  forces  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
West  Germany,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthiest  of  our  NATO  allies.  But  the  Ger- 
man people  do  not  relish  an  enlargement  of 
their  coimtry's  military  establishment.  Nor 
certainly  does  a  Soviet  Union  still  highly 
emotional  about  Its  20  mUllon  World  War  n 
dead  and  enormously  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  German  "revanchlam."  Indeed,  it 
would  give  pause  even  to  some  of  Germany's 
allies. 

Any  significant  rise  in  the  German  de- 
fense effort  could  thus  destroy  Chancellor 
Brandt's  constructive  efforts  to  Improve  rela- 
tionships with  the  Federal  Republic's  East- 
ern neighbors  and  thereby  halt  the  attempts 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Issues  stUl  dividing  Europe. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
want  to  suggest  that  the  present  number 
of  U.S.  troops  m  Europe  was  Inviolate  and 
could  or  would  never  be  changed.  We  hope 
that  conditions  will  eventually  come  about 
which  wlU  render  their  presence  altogether 
unnecessary.  But  when  such  conditions  do 
come,  I  feel  certain  they  will  be  the  result 
of  hard  and  patient  bargaining. 

Back  In  1948.  when  the  Cold  War  was  very 
cold  Indeed.  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul 
Henri  Spaak,  addressing  himself  to  the  So- 
viet's Andre  Vyshlnsky  at  a  UN  Sectulty 
Council  session,  said :  "The  bula  of  our  poUey 
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today  in  Europe  Is  fear.  We  are  afraid  of  ybu. 
We  are  afraid  of  your  government  and,  we 
are  afraid  of  the  policies  which  you  are  pur- 

""Sfentv-two  years  later  tensions  are  lo»rer 
and  East  and  West  are  engaged  1°  ^ubstin- 
tlve  discussions  aimed  at  lowering  them  flur- 
i^  B^^he  basic  cement  holding  toge^er 
thrAUlance  Is  stUl  the  threat  fro""  *h« 
^t.  The  united  States  does  not  control  khe 
Imance  When  Prance  chose  to  withdraw 
r^iTNATO  we  could  not  prevent  it  ^om 
doing  so.  tinlike  the  Warsaw  PacWl^lch 
rests%n  an  Ideological  base  K^^jff^  ^^^ 
sanctified  by  the  Soviet  Union,  NATO  ^as 
"  dotSatlc  underplnnmgfl.  There  isjno 
western  version  of  the  Brezh^f'  .^"X: 
When  there  Is  no  more  threat  to  the  safcu 
rltv  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  t^ere 
^1^  be  no  more  need  for  NATO.  And  <jn  y 
when  the  confrontation  In  Europe  tjuly 
Inland  a  genuine  peace  replaces  the  al^ys 
5?^arlous  ^ace  of  mutual  d«te"«°<:f^^^;^^ 
l^he  role  of  our  troops  be  0^^^^  »"°^f  ^1 
On  another  front,  in  response  to  thej^' 
denfs  initiative,  the  Alliance  has  taken  on 
a  new  dimension  by  creating  a  P;r^«^ 
Committee  on  the  ChaUenges  of  Modern 
^Sy  tThelp  deal  constructively  with  sjme 
^he^mo^t  pressing  problems  co^nmo^  to 
all  Its  members-the  problems  of  the  |en- 

^"^SfSted  States,  meanwhile  oontl4ues 
to  support  the  goal  of  a  politically  and  tco- 
nomlwUy  Integrated  Europe.  Despite  the 
^^rslens  of  drift,  economic  integration 
^^Xr  and  there  are  indications  «h^t 
n^  move;"orward  may  be  developing.  !^e 
m<^t^mbltlous  of  the  European  reglona^  ar- 
«ngement8-the  European  Commimlty  of 
the  SU-has  already  gone  beyond  the  eatUer 
^n<Sptlon  of  international  cooperation  to 
Tnew  form  of  relationship   among  nation 

'^s'i^ce  the  EEC  wa«  established  In  iwi  Its 
members  have  abolished  tariffs  among  thfem- 
«r^  wireed  upon  Important  measure^  of 
Se  "ar^^Won.  Instituted  an  ambitious 
co^^  agricultural  poUcy  "^d  remov^ 
moet  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  wfllj^ 
^d  labor.  AS  a  group  the  Six  !»»'•  «°J<»y^ 
BinlflcanUy  higher  rates  of  eco^^omlc^M- 
tt^vwade  and  growth  than  before  UB58. 
^'^'J:Co'^u^ty  ^.  ^.^'--^.^l^S 
rupled.  Since  1967  Community  ?af «  ^^^^ 
the  outside  world  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  recent  Summit  Conference  of  the 
Six  at  the  Hague  and  the  success  of  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the  ^Community  m 
agreeing  on  a  far-reaching  plan  for  fl^c- 
fSTneU  common  agricultural  po  ley  preCace 
moves  to  perfect  the  economic  union  and  ex- 
tend It  to  new  members  in  t^«  '^"^  ^^ 
or  two.  on  the  latter  point,  the  ln^»«^ 
of  the  United  States  are  very  much  enga(ged. 
^t  onlv  economically  but  mllltarUy.  for  en- 
laraement  of  the  European  communities  to 
admit  countries  not  committed  to  tiie  de- 
fense of  the  West  raises  questions  about  the 
possibUltles  of  political  unity  and  the  un^er- 
mng  strength  of  the  NATO  Alliance  lt»»elf. 

The  United  States  sees  no  conflict  between 
the  goal  of  European  integration  and  the 
efforts  now  going  forward  to  end  the  dwr- 
ous  and  increasingly  anachronistic  dlvtelon 
of  the  Continent.  We  welcome  the  Indica- 
tion that  dissatisfaction  over  the  continuing 
imlf  between  the  two  halves  of  Europe  Is 
KTOwtng  in  the  East  as  well.  Stronger  lela- 
Monshlps  m  western  Europe  Itself  can,  we 
believe,  facilitate  the  building  of  stronger 
relationships  with  the  east.  J 

•T  believe  we  must  build  an  AUlance.'l  the 
President  has  said,  "strong  enough  to  4eter 
thoM  who  would  thpwten  war;  close  en<|ugh 
to  provide  for  continuous  and  far-reac^g 
consultation;  trusting  enough  to  accept  a 
diversity  of  views:  rwOlstlc  enough  to  deal 
with  the  world  M  W  Ja;   flexible  enou«li  to 


explore    new   channels   of   constructive   co- 
operation." 

In  the  past  year.  I  believe,  we  nave 
strengthened  the  Alliance  on  each  of  these 
counts.  Strength,  closeness,  trust,  realism, 
flexibUlty— these  will  be  useful  assets  as  we 
move  toward  the  new  hopes  and  new  pos- 
sibUltles of  the  "era  of  negotiation." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1181),  an  act  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  granting  of  relief  to 
owners  of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  95 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  and  the 
advice  and  counsel  that  they  have  given 
in  the  drafting  and  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  s<Mne 
time  I  have  shared  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  distti- 
g\iished  majority  leader,  over  the  troop 
strength  of  American  forces  presently 
assigned  in  NATO.  My  concern  was  ex- 
preesed  during  the  last  awiministration 
as  well.  This  concern  exists  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
been  a  consistent  representative  of  this 
Government,  along  with  several  of  his 
colleagues,  to  the  NATO  ParUamentar- 
lans  Conference,  and  Is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  a  strong  NATO 
alliance  as  a  deterrent  to  possible  mis- 
adventures on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

I  find,  despite  my  strong  feeling  that 
NATO  has  relevance  in  today's  world, 
that  we  must  recognize  we  are  now  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  the  problem  of  se- 
curity in  Europe  some  25  years  after  the 
founding  of  NATO.  Despite  the  passage 
of  25  years  we  still  find  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  the  same  four  divisions  rec- 
(Miunended  by  President  Truman  when 
we  first  entered  into  this  Joint  forces 
agreement. 

Since  the  original  agreement  several 
things  have  happened.  First  of  all,  there 
has  been  significant  European  economic 


recovery.  Second,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  last  week's  newspapers  and  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  American  dollar  Is  under  attack 
and  that  the  stability  of  the  dollar  is 
at  least  partially  attributable  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  which  Is 
aggravated  by  maintaining  300,000  U.S. 
troops  in  Western  Europe. 

The  third  matter,  which  has  happened 
more  recently,  and  which  needs  to  be 
considered.  Is  the  apparent  willingness  of 
the  Russians  at  least  to  talk  about 
mutual  troop  withdrawals.  I  have  been 
hopeful  that  the  administration  would 
pursue  the  possibility  of  deescalating  the 
arms  race  more  vigorously  than  it  has, 
whether  it  is  offensive  nuclear  weapons, 
ABM's,  or  general  purpose  forces.  I  do 
not  discount  the  possibility  of  reaching 
some  mutual  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

However,  I  think  we  should  consider 
that  when  we  talk  about  Russian  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  troops,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Russians  must  consider 
more  than  just  the  number  of  troops  nec- 
essary to  balance  the  military  picture 
between  East  and  West.  An  important 
additional  ingredient  in  any  Russian  de- 
cision will  be  the  number  of  troops  nec- 
essary to  msiintaln  political  control  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  di- 
vergent thoughts  that  may  be  in  more 
minds  than  my  own.  On  the  one  hand 
we  are  concerned  about  the  proper 
strength  levels  in  NATO  and  the  proper 
incentive  necessary  for  mutual  and  bal- 
anced troop  withdrawal.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  concerned  that  steps  be 
taken  that  will  persuade  our  NATO  al- 
lies to  Increase  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
protecting  Europe.  They  have  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  to  do  it. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  a  middle  ground 
between  the  divergent  thoughts  that 
have  been  expressed  pro  and  con  rela- 
tive to  the  Mansfield  amendment.  I 
think  it  gives  us  the  possibility  of  shar- 
ing political  responsibility  on  the  one 
hand  and  fiscal  responsibility  on  the 
other. 

The  heart  of  my  amendment  Is  to  re- 
quire that  NATO  allies  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity — until  the  end  of 
this  year— to  agree  to  assuming  a  great- 
er burden  of  the  U.S.  payments  deficits 
resulting  from  the  maintenance  of  our 
troops  in  Europe.  Our  allies  have  as- 
sumed only  part  of  the  total  $1.7  billion 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments. 

My  amendment  urges  the  President  to 
negotiate  agreements  requiring  the  add- 
ed assumption  of  at  least  $325  million, 
or  one-half  of  the  $650  milUon,  now  left 
uncompensated  as  the  direct  result  of 
our  NATO  troop  commitment.  If  by  the 
end  of  this  year  such  agreements  have 
not  been  negotiated,  the  United  States 
would  begin  the  staged  withdrawal  ol 
troops  down  to  225,000  by  Jime  30, 1972. 
and  down  to  150,000  by  December  31. 
1972. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it  seems  to  me 
this  amendment  is  an  effort  to  find  a 
meaningful  middle  ground  in  this  dlfB- 
cult  and  Important  debate.  I  believe  thlfl 
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amendment  offers  a  way  to  protect  the 
stability  of  the  dollar,  while  offering  our 
European  allies  a  realistic  alternative  to 
troop  withdrawals.  It  Is  our  intention  to 
be  fair  and  open  with  our  European 
friends,  but  to  reflect  our  resolution  to 
deal  decisively  with  the  problem  of  the 
dollar. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  amendment 
will  strengthen  the  President's  hand  for 
negotiating  for  a  reasonable  cost-shar- 
ing agreement  within  NATO.  I  am  not 
asking  that  they  assimie  100  percent  of 
the  deficit,  as  some  could  rightly  de- 
mand. We  are  suggesting  that  they  at 
least  be  willing  to  bear  half  of  the  re- 
maining deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it 
carefuly  as  a  vehicle  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives  that  so  many  of  us  share 
in  this  difficult  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  fact  sheet  concerning  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Data  on  NATO  Balance-of-Patments 
Problem 

Gross  Balance-of-Payments  drain  caused 
by  presence  of  U.S.  troops  and  dependents 
In  Europe:  $1.7  billion  per  year. 

Gross  Balance-of-Payments  in  Germany: 
$1.1  billion  per  year. 

Offsets  of  German  Balance-of-Payments 
drain:  $810  million  per  year. 

Net  Balance-of-Paymenta  drain  In  Ger- 
many:  $300  million  per  year. 

Offset  arrangements  with  Germany  (a  two- 
year  agreement  for  $1,621  billion) :  $810  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Its  provisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Military  purchases  In  the  U.S.:  $410  mil- 
lion per  year. 

a.  Civilian  purchases  In  the  U.S.  (uranium 
for  their  stockpile) :  $65  mUUon  per  year. 

3.  Loan  from  their  treasury  to  ours  (10 
years  at  3^  %) :  $125  million  per  year. 

4.  German  purchases  of  Ezlmbank  and 
Mutual  Security  Administration  paper  (They 
pay  U.S.  In  immediate  cash  and  collect  from 
our  debtors  over  time  $160  mlUlon,  averag- 
ing) :  $80  million  per  year. 

5.  They  established  $164  mllUon  fund  In 
U.S.  to  encourage  new  German  private  In- 
vestment In  the  U.S.,  averaging:  $82  million 
per  year. 

6.  They  prepaid  certain  outstanding  debts: 
$22  million  per  year. 

7.  They  agreed  to  forgo  repatriation  of 
interest  on  certain  deposits  in  our  Treasury: 
$32  mllUon  per  year. 

OTHER  OFFSET    AGREEMENTS    AND    Mn-tTARY 
PtJBCHASES   BT    NATO   ALLIES   IN  VS. 

There  Is  only  one  formal  offset  arrange- 
ment with  a  NATO  ally  now  operative.  We 
agree  over  a  period  of  years  to  purchase  from 
Norway  $40  million  worth  of  supplies,  and 
they  agree  to  buy  from  us  $120  mUllon.  How- 
ever, apart  from  that,  our  NATO  allies  pur- 
chased $260  minion  In  military  supplies  In 
the  U.S.  In  fiscal  year  1970.  That  Is  exclusive 
of  German  purchases  under  the  offset  agree- 
ments. That  $250  mlUlon  must  be  Included 
in  calculations  of  the  total  "uncovered" 
NATO  BOP  deficit.  Thus: 

Gross  drain:  $1,700  mllUon. 

Less  German  offsets:  $800  million. 

Less  NATO  allies  purchased  In  U.8.:  $250 
million. 

Net  UB.  balance  of  payment  deficit  from 
NATO  and  amount  affected  by  Bayh  amend- 
ment: $650  million. 


Amount  Europeans  are  asked  to  cover: 
$325  million  per  year. 

POSSIBLE    SOURCES  OF  FITSTHER  orFSETS  OH 
ASSUMPTIONS    or    U.S.    COSTS    IN    EUROPE 

1.  Of  the  seven  elements  listed  above  as 
composing  the  German-UJ3.  offset  arrange- 
ments, all  but  5  and  6  are  repeatable  and 
possible  expandable.  However,  as  German 
arms  production  capacity  Increases,  there  Is 
a  good  chance  their  willingness  to  buy  arms 
and  supplies  here  will  decline.  The  same 
Is  true  of  other  NATO  aUles.  too.  Improve- 
ments In  these  things  would  result  In  bal- 
ance-of-payment  savings  only. 

2.  Allies  picking  up  part  of  costs  of  op- 
erating U.S.  bases  and  facilities  in  Europe. 
These  costs  are  estimated  as  totalling  about 
$800  million  per  year.  They  Include  (a) 
salary  of  local  nationals  employed  by  U.S. 
armed  forces,  (b)  cost  of  constructon  of 
permanent  faculties  which  will  never  be  re- 
patriated to  the  United  States,  (c)  materials 
and  equipment  purchased  In  local  economies, 
(d)  transport  costs  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
within  NATO  countries.  Allied  assumption 
of  some  of  these  Items  would  result  not  only 
in  balance  of  payment  but  In  budgetary 
savings. 

Exhibit  1 
In   lieu   of  the    language   of   amendment 
number  86.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

TITLE  rV — COMPENSATION  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  NATO  BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
(1)  that  the  number  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  In  Europe  could  be 
significantly  reduced  ^without  endangering 
the  security  of  Western  Europe  or  lessening 
the  prospects  for  Improved  East-West  rela- 
tions In  Europe,  and  (2)  that  the  present 
deployment  In  Europe  results  In  an  added 
burden  to  this  Nation's  balance  of  payments 
problems.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  seek  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  burdens  arising  from  our  deployment  in 
Europe  among  the  members  of  the  NATO 
Alliance,  and  if  such  burden  sharing  cannot 
be  accomplished,  to  provide  for  a  significant 
phased  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  stationed 
In  Europe  beginning  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date. 

(b)  The  Congress  urges  the  President  Im- 
mediately to  undertake  negotiations  with  the 
governments  of  otir  NATO  aUles  for  agree- 
ments resulting  In  the  direct  assumption  of 
no  less  than  one-half  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  deficits  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  United  States  mUltary  personnel 
In  Europe  and  not  compensated  by  military 
purchases  or  financial  offset  arrangements 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(c)  If  such  agreements  have  not  been  com- 
pleted by  December  31,  1971,  no  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  may  be  used  after 
June  30,  1972,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
or  maintaining  in  Europe  any  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  In  excess  of 
225,000,  and  no  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  may  be  used  after  December  31, 
1972,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  or  main- 
taining In  Etirope  any  military  personnel  of 
the  United  States  In  excess  of  150.000. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    87    AS    MODIFIED 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  authority  that  was  granted  to  me  to 
offer  a  modification 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Under  the  authority 
which  was  granted  to  me  by  the  Senate 
to  offer  a  modification  of  the  original 
language  proposed  by  me  as  amendment 
No.  87,  I  hereby  submit  the  revised  lan- 
guage to  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Mansfield,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into  by  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  say  that  the  modified  substitute, 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk,  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
added  at  the  end  of  the  bill  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Insert  a  new  title  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— UNITED  STATES  ROLE  IN  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  renews  Its  sup- 
port for  the  North  Atltuitlc  Alliance  and 
reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for 
fuU  partnership  In  the  defense  of  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual  support. 

(b)  The  President  Is  requested  to  enter 
Into  negotiations,  within  the  NATO  frame- 
work, to  achieve  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  In  central  Europe  between  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

(c)  The  President  Is  requested.  In  addition 
to  regular  consultations,  to  negotiate  within 
NATO  on  the  reduction  of  U.S.  force  levels 
and  financial  arrangements  for  U.S.  forces 
which  remain  In  Europe  consistent  with  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  In  Europe 
In  accordance  with  such  consultations  and 
negotiations. 

(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  September  15,  1971,  and  every  six 
months  thereafter  on  the  progress  of  such 
consultations  and  negotiations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
Senator  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard, 
resfpect,  and  affection  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana.  And  rarely.  If 
ever,  do  I  find  my  thoughts  or  views  dif- 
ferent from  his.  I  know,  too,  for  how 
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many  years  he  has  expressed  the  oplni( 
of  us  all  with  regard  to  the  way  Eurooe 
has  declined  to  assume  the  cost  of  htr 
own  protection,  continued  to  extraet 
every  possible  dollar  from  us,  and  then 
not  helped  us  in  keeping  up  the  value  ^f 
the  dollar. 

But  when  It  comes  to  arbitrsully  ri 
duclng  our  forees  in  Europe  by  one-hi 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  I  believe  tl 
would  prove  a  drastic  step,  although  pet- 
haps  necessary.  I  know,  also,  how  many 
of  us  have  left  unsaid  our  concern  at  tfte 
thought  of  the  vacuum  being  filled  by  a 
rearmed  Germany.  Personally,  I  belieVe 
that  neither  Eastern  nor  Weatem  Eu- 
rope, nor  even  we  in  America,  wish  to 
see  a  Germany,  both  rearmed  and  re- 
unified. • 

As  one  who  wsis  in  charge  of  a  sm»ll 
consular  post  in  Europe,  I  saw  the  effefct 
when  the  Iron  Curtain  fell  on  us — half  pf 
my  employees  fled  and  the  other  half 
went  to  Jail.  I  believe  the  containment 
theory  of  the  late  forties  and  fifties  abso- 
lutely correct  in  halting  in  its  tracks  t^ie 
aggressive  Stalin  communism  of  the  tin|e. 
However,  history  moves  and  national  iti- 
terests  change,  but  administrations  at>- 
parently  do  not  move,  but  follow  pollcljes 
imbedded  in  concrete  rather  than  olir 
true  national  interests.  In  this  regard*  I 
am  reminded  of  how  we  ignore  Lord 
Palmerston's  old  dlctiun. 

We  have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have  Ho 
perpetual  enemlee.  Our  Interests  are  eter^ 
and  perpetual,  and  those  mtereets  It  Is  Our 
duty  to  f  oUow. 

I  think  the  present  tactics  of  re6urre<|t- 
ing  the  views  and  policies  of  the  ptist  iin 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  future  and  is 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  old  and  cold  warriors  who  4re 
being  cited  by  the  administration  ^re 
looking  behind  and  not  ahead. 

When  Dean  Acheson  describes  Sen- 
ator MAMsnrLD's  suggestion  as  "asi- 
nine." he  turns  off  more  Members  of  our 
body  than  he  would  turn  on. 

In  fact,  the  way  the  administration  is 
going.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  raad 
In  tomorrow's  press  of  an  ESP  repprt 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  effect  tHat 
we  should  support  the  administration 
and  mfttntjtin  our  300,000  American 
troops  in  Europe.  j 

My  hope  is  that  some  form  of  compro- 
mise may  be  adopted.  The  adminlst|ti- 
tion's  position  of  no  compromise  is 
wrong  and  negative.  I  believe  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  majority  leader,  while  cor- 
rect in  the  long  haul,  is  perht^w  dra«tic 
for  the  short  haul.  For  this  reasoi^,  I 
would  hope  that  some  form  of  compro- 
mise solution  might  emerge  from  <)ur 
body.  

ORDER  FOR  RECOONTnON  OF 
SENATOR  CHURCH  AND  SENA- 
TOR    OOLDWATER     TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
ttHHorrow,  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  2  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frcwn  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  <Us- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arizona   (kir. 


OoLDWATM)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes:  that  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  Senators  under 
these  orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  fol- 
lowing which  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  GRAVEL  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GotowAiER) 
under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  9:30  ajn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS  FROM    TO- 
MORROW  UNTIL  9  A.M.  WEDNES- 
DAY. MAY  19.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow it  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m. 
Wednesday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  majority 
leader  to  make  two  additional  unani- 
mous-consent requests,  after  counseling 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis)  and  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

Various  Senators  have  expressed  an 
interest  In  having  some  time  for  debate 
on  Wednesday  on  the  so-called  SST 
amendment.  Under  the  previous  order, 
a  vote  will  occur  during  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  on  that  amendment,  but 
without  debate.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Senators  do  wish  to  have  some  further 
debate  on  the  SST  on  Wednesday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  effective  on 
Wednesday,  May  19. 1971,  the  unfinished 
business,  HJl.  6531,  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1987,  be 
laid  aside  from  9  a.m.  until  11  a.m.; 
that  during  that  time,  the  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  section  providing  funds 


for  the  SST— on  page  24,  lines  17  through 
22,  Inclusive — to  H.R.  8190.  making  sup- 
plemental appn^riatlons  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  be  debated, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiri)  and  the 
Senator   from   Washington    (Mr.   Mag- 

HTSON)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  question  has 
to  be  put  on  the  substance  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
I  would  make   the  requests  one  at  a 

time.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  last  request, 
dent.  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  1971,  after 
the  Schweiker  amendment  has  been 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  votes  have 
been  taken  on  all  amendments  to  HJl. 
8190  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  further  amendments  to 
H.R.  8190  will  be  in  order,  but  will  not 
be  open  to  further  debate. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
I  make  this  request  because  of  the  fact 
that  several  Senators  are  absent  from 
the  Senate  today  and  they  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  offer  amendments  on 
the  second  supplemented  appropriation 
bill  today.  They  were  also  not  present  at 
the  time  on  Friday  when  the  Senate 
entered  into  the  agreement  with  respect 
to  Wednesday  next.  It  was,  therefore, 
felt  that  no  Senator  should  be  shut  out 
from  offering  amendments  to  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  on 
Wednesday  when  certain  votes  are 
scheduled. 

So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  this  re- 
quest hsis  been  discussed  with  various 
Senators  and  that  the  authorization  from 
the  majority  leader  has  come  that  I  pro- 
pound it  to  the  effect  that,  following  the 
vote  on  the  SST  Wednesday  evening,  and 
following  the  vote  on  any  other  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  to  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill  and 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  any  Senator  would  clearly  not 
be  shut  out  from  offering  m  amendment 
to  that  bill  and  from  having  an  im- 
mediate vote  on  his  amendment,  but 
without  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— we  worked  out  a  very  fine  unani- 
mous consent  last  week  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment  and  then  for  a  resump- 
tlcm  of  consideration  of  the  Schweiker 
amendment.  That  was  several  days  for- 
ward. So  I  was  glad  today  that  we  could 
work  on  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  and  have  a  debate  on  it  and 
finish  that  and  come  back,  then,  for  8 
reasonable  amount  of  debate  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  further  here  to  the 
circumstances  of  taking  those  votes  on 
Wednesday,  but  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
purpose  of  getting  back  to  the  main  bill 
as  soon  as  we  can,  where  we  are  under 
the  gun  of  time,  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  but  I  do  not  believe  It  can  be  done, 
that  they  can  delay  this  thing  beyond 
June  30. 

Anyway,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee to  poi;^  the  bill. 


May  17,  1971 
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Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  the 
additional  unanimous-consent  request 
he  makes  leaves  all  the  other  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  does. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Except  as  directly 
modified  by  the  Senator's  written  request 
as  he  read  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  this  morning  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  consulted  the  Parliamentar- 
ian and  was  advised,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  that  any 
amendments  had  to  be  offered  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
before  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  or  they 
would  be  barred.  Because  of  that.  I  ad- 
vised the  Senator  from  New  York  to  call 
up  his  amendment,  because  I  knew  that 
he  had  one;  and  he  offered  it  and  then, 
under  imanlmous  consent,  I  got  agree- 
ment to  offer  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate 
In  that  regard. 

I  merely  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  finds  him- 
self representing  not  only  the  minority 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  but 
also  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant minority  leader  and,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  wish  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  expressing  the  agree- 
ment of  the  minority.  But  it  has  to  be 
settled.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  Senate 
would  deprive  any  Senator  who  is  ab- 
sent from  the  privilege  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  a  bill,  even  though  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  did  not 
specifically  provide  therefor. 

I  can  foresee  that  a  Senator  could  be 
offering  several  amendments  and  there 
could  be  requests  for  2  minutes  on  each 
side  to  explain  the  amendments.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  object 
even  to  that,  if  it  were  requested  to  offer 
those  amendments.  As  we  know,  without 
the  opportimity  to  explain  an  amend- 
ment, that  is  a  blind  way  to  legislate. 

So  far  as  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest Is  concerned;  namely,  that  any 
Senator  can  offer  amendments  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
on  Wednesday  night,  after  the  other 
votes,  without  the  opportunity  to  explain 
them,  unless  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  grant 
them  that  opportunity  by  unanimous 
consent,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently 
fair  and  I  therefore  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  agreeing  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  not  want  to  deny  anyone 
the  privilege,  but  we  have  heul  our  day 
In  court  and  we  have  been  making  unani- 
mous requests  now  for  several  days.  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  the  bill  mov- 
ing, if  I  can.  I  hope  that  there  wlD  not 
be  a  deluge  of  requests  for  time  to  debate 
the  amendments  here,  where  we  are  quite 
deliberately  agreeing  that  there  will  not 
be  time  to  debate  them.  I  do  not  know 


how  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  absent 
Senators  except  through  someone  rep- 
resenting them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sorry  I  raised  that 
point  because  it  should  not  have  been 
raised.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should 
have  debate  for  a  single  minute.  If  any- 
one objects,  of  course  they  cannot. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  serve  notice 
that  I  could  not  agree  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  requests  for  debate  on  these 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Is  there  objection  to  the  requests 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  or 
any  further  reservation  or  right  to  ob- 
ject? The  Chair  hears  ncme,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreements 
later  reduced  to  writing  as  follows: 

Ordered.,  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
May  19,  1071,  the  unfinished  business,  HJl. 
6531,  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,  be  laid  aside  from  9  a.m.  until 
11  a.m.  and  that  during  that  time,  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  section  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  SST  (on  page  24,  Unee 
17  through  22.  Inclusive)  to  H.R.  8190,  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  be  debated 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PsoudZBE)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington  (Mr.  Magnttson). 

Ordered  further,  That,  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, after  the  unfinished  business  has 
been  laid  aside  including  the  Schweiker 
amendment,  and  votes  have  been  taken  on 
all  amendments  to  HJi.  8190,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  further 
amendments  to  H.R.  8190,  will  be  In  order, 
but  wUl  not  be  open  to  further  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  just  say,  now  that  the  re- 
quest has  been  agreed  to,  imder  the 
agreement  entered  there  can  be  no  de- 
bate on  Wednesday  evening  on  any 
amendment  that  is  offered  to  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Hereto- 
fore, it  has  been  the  general  practice  of 
the  Senate  not  to  rule  out  the  opportunity 
of  Senators  offering  amendments  when 
all  time  has  expired,  but  they  have  to 
content  themselves  with  a  vote  thereon 
without  debate  in  such  a  situation.  Thus, 
we  should  not  rule  out  the  right  of  Sena- 
tors to  offer  amendments  in  this  Instance. 
I  understand  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  Wednesday.  We  do  not 
want  to  preclude  him  or  other  Senators 
from  the  right  to  the  oppoi-tunity  to  offer 
an  amendment,  but  such  a  Senator  would 
not — under  the  agreement — have  time  to 
debate  it. 

This  agreement,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  has  reference  only 
to  Wednesday.  For  If  the  vote  on  the  SST 
amendment — offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxbdre) — should  fail, 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  will  undoubtedly  go  back  on  the  cal- 
endar and  all  bets  are  off. 

So  this  has  to  do  only  with  the  session 
on  Wednesday.  What  has  made  it  so 
diCBcult  with  respect  to  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  dealing  with  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  exactly  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  the  SST  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
one  thing  should  be  clear  on  the  record. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 


rrs)  has  an  amendment  which  he  has 
offered  and  which  is  pending.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment,  which  is 
pending.  We  cannot  debate  that — either 
one  of  us. 

If  a  Senator  who  is  not  present  today, 
offers  an  amendment  on  Wednesday 
night 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  not  present  tonight  offers 
an  amendment  on  Wednesday  night  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  just  en- 
tered into,  that  amendment  can  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  without  debate. 
He  has  the  right,  of  course,  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Abso- 
lutely. Under  the  Constitution  he  has 
that  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  this  agreement 
permit  another  Senator  to  offer  an 
Eimendment  to  his  amendment  without 
debate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Whatever  amendments 
may,  under  the  standing  rules,  be  appro- 
priate are  certainly  not  shut  out.  How- 
ever, debate  thereon  would  be  precluded. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. However,  I  thought  we  ought 
to  be  very  clear  on  the  matter.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  question.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  and  I  thank  him. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  ajn. 
and,  immediately  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chttrch)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Soiator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes; following  which  the  unfinished 
business  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Based  on  understanding  that  have 
been  entered  into,  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  on  tomorrow  unless  it  would 
be  with  regard  to  legislation  dealing 
with  the  railroad  strike.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  foresee  what  will  develop.  How- 
ever, we  would  hope  that  action  could 
be  taken  on  any  measure  coming  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow  dealing  with  that 
emergency  situation  without  a  rollcall 
vote,  in  this  instance,  because  Senators 
have  been  told  that  there  would  not  be 
rollcall  votes  today  or  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  KM. 

llii.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
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the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  a4Joumment  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
18,  1971,  at  9:30  ajn. 


May  17,  1971 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations,  received  by  the 
Senate  May  17  (legislative  day  of  May 

14).  1971: 

n.s.  armt 
1.  The  followliig-n«une<l  offlcere  for  tem-i 
porary  j^polntment  In  the  Army  of  thei 
United  States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  X.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  George  Gordon  C3antlay,  576- 
09-4396,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Stewart  Oanfleld  Meyer,  081-33- 
3011,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U  S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Wesley  KendaU,  309- 
lS-8146,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Adrian  St.  John  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJ 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harley  tester  Moore,  Jr.  479- 
01-2622,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Curtis  Wheaton  Chapman,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  State  i 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Arthur  Godding,  513-06- • 
7316,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U£.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Julian  Richards.  Jr.,  440- ■ 
10-0485.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJ3.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Lafayette  Reld,  251-23  - 
1821,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry,  Jr..  428-23  - 
6274,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  UB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Ewlng  Ott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Ui . 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Bert  AUlson  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Morln  Shoemaker.  364- 
28-5085.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lle\)- 
tenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Ambler  Camm.  224-62- 
4046.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colone., 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Ira  Hayward.  528-16- 
8310.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Dennis  Philip  McAullfTe,  05]- 
18-0404,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Arthur  Kissinger.  3W- 
14-3938.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colond, 
VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Monroe  Bush.  023-15- 
0897.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Quint  Henlon,  224-5:- 
3142.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colon*  1, 
UJ3.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer.  224- 
53-6665,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colon^, 
VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Neale  Macklnnon.  08l- 
32-6046.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colon<l, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  042-8;  t- 
1884,   Army   of   the   United   States    (colon4l, 
UJ3.  Army) 
Brig.  Oen.  Alexander  Melga  Halg,  Jr..  191 V- 


12-3625,  Army  of  the  United  States   (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.8.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Elnar  Murray,  102-03- 
1799,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  Anton  Hlnrtchs,  440-14- 
8339,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Leahy  Pair.  646-18- 
6387,  Army  ol  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Alfred  KJellstrom,  839- 
13-9525,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ira  Augustus  Hunt,  Jr.,  371- 
40-6174,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  Richard  Del  Mar,  108- 
09-4069,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  HUon,  288-18- 
5794.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Carpenter  Raaen,  Jr..  224- 
52-6314,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Bradshaw  Adamson.  536- 
38-2145,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Terrell  Oarley,  426-78- 
1673,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U5.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  Burton  Gibson.  Jr..  408- 
14-6962.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith.  257- 
30-8277.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Edward  Pltzpatrick.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  644-12- 
6995.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

2.  The  following-named  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306 : 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Harley  Lester  Moore,  Jr.,  479-01- 
2622,   Army   of   the  United  States    (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Lafayette  Reld,  251-23- 
1821,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Arthur  Godding,  513-05- 
7316,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  James  Leon  Baldwin,  509-24- 
0924,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Albert  Ernest  Mllloy,  426-10- 
0960.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Relley  Guthrie,  125-07- 
6675,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  Allen  Knowlton,  031-30- 
1059,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Ambler  Camm,  224-52- 
4046,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Creel  Marshall,  081-32- 
6336.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Darrie  Hewitt  Richards,  081- 
32-6503.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Stewart  Canfleld  Meyer,  081- 
33-3011.  Army  of  the  United  States  {colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Edward  Michael  Flanagan,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  Julian  Richards,  Jr.,  440- 
10-0485,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 
Brig.  Oen.  John  Carpenter  Raaen.  Jr.,  224- 


63-8314,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Adrian  St.  John  H.  514-40- 
3165,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Hubert  Summers  Cunningham, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Maiuice  Wesley  Kendall,  309- 
18-8146,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Oen.  Bernard  WUUam  Rogers,  614- 
40-3091,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  Robert  Parfltt,  176-32- 
1174,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer,  224- 
52-6666,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  George  Gordon  Cantlay,  576- 
09-4398,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Woodland  Morris,  219-07- 
4387,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Clarke  Tlleston  Baldwin,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Oen.  AUen  Mltchel  Burdett.  Jr..  245- 
60-8662,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Oen.  Alexander  Russell  Boiling,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army ) . 

Ma].  Gen.  Howard  Harrison  Cooksey,  237- 
14-4706,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  Hlxon,  288-18- 
5794.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  CJ  Le  Van.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 

of  the  United  States   (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.    Gen.   John    Quint   Henlon,   224-63- 

3142,  Army  of     the  United  States  (colonel, 

U.S.  Army) . 

Ma].  Gen.  John  Holloway  Cushman,  578- 
14-7429.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Ewlng  Ott.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  George  Samuel  Blanchard,  579- 
14-7196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Ira  Hayword,  528-16- 
8310,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  John  Joseph  Hennessey,  328-18- 
7044,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Alfred  KJellstrom,  339- 
12-9525.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Ma].  Gen.  Verne  Lyle  Bowers.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Elnar  Murray,  102-03- 
1799,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Kroesen,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Cllffton  Smith,  258-14- 
5196.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Leahy  Pair.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army   of  the  United   States    (colonel.  U.S. 

Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

Robert  O.  Schultz,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force  Cadet 
to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the  line  or  Staff 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Michael  W.  Longworth  (Midshipman  Naval 
Academy)  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
line  or  Stoff  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Army  Cadets 
to  be  i)ermanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  Staff 
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Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  E.  Ryder 

Roy  W.  P.  Wurthmuller,  Jr. 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Prank  J.  Battle  Phillip  L.  Jody 

John  E.Boyle,  in  JohnW.  Kldd 

Robert  L.  Collier  Craig  R.  Larmon 

Bruce  N.  Hampton        Richard  K.  Stewart 
John  E.  Jackson 

The  following-name  chief  warrant  ofiScers 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  for 
temporary  service  In  the  classification  Indi- 
cated and  as  permanent  warrant  and/or 
permanent  and  temporary  warrant  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

SUPPLY 

Andrew  P.  Blackwell     Robert  J.  Reardon 
Allen  R.  Slegel 
Edward  M.  Strackbeln 
Joseph  M.  Thompson 
Joel  F.  Tlbbetts 


George  T.  Boring 
Clifford  R.  Hall 
Jefferson  C.  Hughes 
William  B.  Keith,  Jr. 


Gerald  E.  Klrkpatrick  James  C.  Woodlel 

Crvn.  ENGINEER 

William  G.  Olynn  John  O.  Masler,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Hernlng         Francis  S.  Thomson, 
Cecil  M.  Hlllman  Jr. 

DECK 

Gideon  W.  Almy,  ni      Phillip  B.  Moaney 


James  P  Bailey 
Eugene  Davenport 
Charles  D.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Rodney  R.  Jones 
Russel  D.  McEntlre 


Kerry  A.  Peters 
Tommy  P.  Shirley 
David  M.  Valenta 
James  L.  Worley 
Ira  G.  Worrell 


OPERATIONS 

Richard  M.  Almand       John  A.  King,  Jr. 
Vincent  G.  Brackett 
Stephen  R.  Jones 

ORDNANCE 


Raymond  L.  Marshall 
John  L.  Sweet 


William  L.  Perclval 
Thomas  L.  Ratllff 
Glenn  Rice,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Stephen- 
son 
Donald  R.  Thomas 


Philip  E.  Dechene 
Richard  L.  Goyette 
David  S.  Haus 
Ellis  L.  High 
George  K.  Johns 
Milton  J.  Moyer 
Ralph  W.  Padgett 

EXPLOSIVE   OBONANCX    DISPOSAL 

Robert  P.  Fisher  Donald  R.  Reeves 

ADMINISTRATION 

James  C.  Blernesser,     Jose  T.  Nededog 

Jr.  Patrick  L.  O'Sulllvan 

Vernon  R.  Bowen  John  M.  Oyler 

Leonard  H.  Brown,  Jr.  Joseph  J.  Pajuf 


John  E.  Pearl,  Sr. 
George  P.  Pearman 
Eugene  J.  Perry 
Ronald  O.  Prestldge 
Mirlan  E.  Riu'yk 
Gerald  D.  Ryan 
John  C.  Varley 
Howard  A.  Wallace,  Jr. 


Edward  H.  Choate 
Robert  S.  Ersklne 
Robert  M.  Grace 
Bobby  E.  Greene 
John  D.  Greene 
Richard  P.  Gudls 
Ell  E.  Hager 
Ernest  J.  Malboeuf 
Leon  Morris 

DATA   PROCESSING 

Harold  T.  Hugghlns      John  C.  MueUer 

aAND  MASTER 

Billy  J.  Aten  Eugene  E.  McGowan 

ENOINXXRING 

Billy  T.  Gay 


David  G.  Bates 
Raleigh  T.  J. 
Blanchard 
Allen  G.  Brtce 
Richard  L.  Brlsby 
Robert  A.  Brouse 
Frank  L.  Canfield 
Harry  M.  Carter 
Jerome  J.  Culberson 
Richard  W.  EUla 
Leroy  B.  Gardner 


Ra3rmond  Hahn 
Howard  J.  Kuhnert,  Jr 
Ralph  E.  Hlte 
Ted  L.  Hunt 
Charles  L.  Jensen 
Isaiah  J.  Jones 
Raymond  J.  Kehoe 
Richard  B.  Knighton 
James  F.  Maddock 
Elmer  H.  Mann 


Wayne  A.  Scott 
Dallas  T.  Smith 
Larry  A.  Tew 
Donald  E.  Thomas 
Kenney  D.  WlUlamson 
Fred  L.  Wolklng 
Donald  G.  Smith 


Edwin  L.  Neasham 
James  J.  Ottesen 
David  E.  Perkins 
Henry  W.  Poch,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  Raggo 
Richard  A.  Riddle 
Edward  E.  Rundberg 

HULL 

James  L.  Smith 

William  B. 
Stoneclpher 

Chester  A.  Watson,  Jr 
Raymond  M.  Hennessy  Alfred  E.  WoUenburg 
John  A.  Othmer  Rolaert  R.  York 

ELECTRICIAN 

Wyndolln  O.  Collins  Roger  A.  Hutchlngs 

Harold  L.  Drurey  Richard  L.  Prevatte 

Herbert  Halpern  Michael  L.  South 
Clayton  T.  Hicks 

ELECTRONICS 

Douglas  W.  Anderson  Robert  J.  Johnstone 


WlUlam  J.  DUls 
Robert  T.  Plimey 
Daniel  A.  Frame 
James  O.  Headrick 


Joe  R.  Beaubouef 
James  R.  Brown 
Raymond  E.  Buote 
Harry  E.  Clark 
Leroy  Dalley 
Sammy  L.  Darr 
Wallace  G.  Gutrldge 
Charlie  H.  Hall 
Monte  A.  Hart 
Noble  P.  Joel,  Jr. 


WUUam  G.  Kirby 
WlUle  J.  Mead 
Wayne  R.  MerrlU 
OrvlUe  L.  Meyers 
Karl  W.  Nltechke 
John  W.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Smith 
Francis  L.  Tosatto 
Qube  G.  Watford 
CecU  E.  Wells 


Lloyd  M.  Ames 
Andrew  R.  Bulst 
WUllam  O.  Crank 
David  B.  Dean 
Hubert  Moore 
James  C.  Nadeau 


CBYPTOLOOY 

Ronald  E.  Noel 
Marvin  E.  Nowickl 
James  F.  Perry 
Walter  P.  Peezynskl 
Larry  D.  Poppe 
Robert  J.  Robblns 


coMinnacATioNS 


Clark  G.  Hill 
Louis  G.  Loria 
Herman  D.  Overton 
Carl  E.  Rhudy 
Donald  J.  Rosslgnol 
James  L.  Townsend 


Joseph  K.  Butters 
Gary  D.  Cooper 
Andrew  J.  E^gett 
Leon  W.  Gaut,  Jr. 
Bernard  E.  Gibson 
John  G.  Greksouk 
Thomas  L.  Harold 

AVIATION  OPERATIONS 

Clarence  Forbes  Robert  L.  McPeak 

AVIATION  CONTROL 

Norman  E.  Krug  George  D.  Zeltler 

AIB  INTELLIOENCE 

WUUam  R.  Bulmer 

PHXyrOGRAPHT 

James  R.  Menhennett  Franklin  D.  Peele 

MXTEOROLOGT 

Raymond  L.  Boylan     William  C.  Oponlck,  Jr. 
Bobby  E.  May 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE 


Ira  J.  Lewis 
Charles  E.  Little 
Carl  W.  Nolan 
James  M.  Pokrywka 
Gerald  D.  Stephersou 
David  J.  Turriff 
Richard  A.  Wales 


Herbert  Artls 
Ronald  A.  eleven 
WUUam  T.  Cox 
James  W.  Ennls 
Michael  A.  Harwell 
Buddy  R.  Hembree 
Dempsey  D.  James 
Joe  H.  Lemaster 

AVIONICS 

George  E.  Bollinger  Donald  D.  Robblns 

Charles  D.  Evans  Aubrey  P.  Sauls 

Walter  S.  Ingram  Dennis  A.  Westhofl 
Edwin  C.  James 

AVIATION   MAINTENANCE 


WUUam  E.  Aklns 
Alfred  E.  S.  Annflela 
Ronald  P.  Baker 
Gilbert  H.  Baron 
Charles  T.  Barry 
James  A.  Bartley 
Gordon  M.  Bethime 
Bobby  O.  Bettls 
Oerlad  C.  Blocker 


Arthur  E.  Carter 
Ronald  L.  Coen 
Albert  C.  Edmonson 
James  W.  Plte 
Charles  R.  James 
James  C.  Raybum 
Arthur  L.  Johnson 
Rudolf  H.  Jopp 
Ralph  C.  Lasky 


Robert  E.  Luce 
Dewey  J.  MlUsap 
Donald  A.  Minor 
Larry  E.  Murphy 
Santiago  Oroeco 
Terry  D.  Ower.s 
Ellis  E.  Peach 
Thomas  J.  Pruter 
Boyd  C.  Fowler 
Jerry  W.  Pox 
George  Freeman 
RoUand  R.  Garrison 


Boyd  L.  Goodrich 
Marion  W.  Green 
WUllam  J.  Hicks 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
WlUlam  K.  Rodgers 
Robert  L.  Royal 
Richard  N.  Sayles 
Donald  O.  Scott 
John  S.  Stankoskl 
Warner  R.  Tyler 
Raymond  R.  Wegrzyn 
George  D.  Welch 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  commanders  and 
temporary  captains  In  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for 8£  provided  by  law: 

Chamer  W.  Bramlett 

Louis  H.  Eske 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  Ueutenant  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification   therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  J.  Demalo 

Francis  P.  Madden 

Jerry  A.  Perisho 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  oe  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
graide)  and  temporary  Lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Richard  D.  Glasgow 
Michael  J.  McGlnnls 
David  A.  Smith 
Harry  W.  Smith 


Robert  L.  Anderson 

Thomas  O.  Carlton 

Robert  T.  Clark 

James  L.  Gentry 

Robert  M.  Glasl 

WUUam  R.  Garrett  (ClvlUan  College  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Gary  S.  George  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  Ueutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Comdr.  James  M.  Tobln,  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  appoint- 
ment In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corjw 
In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  the  temporary  grade  of  com- 
mander. 

Lt.  John  E.  Gordon,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary 
grade  of  Ueutenant. 

Ens.  John  F.  Lynch,  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply  Oorpe 
In  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the  tempo- 
rary grade  of  Ueutenant: 


Brown,  Richard  E. 
Dempsey.  John  G. 
Glvens,  Larry  R. 
Hamm,  Edward  R. 
Helntz,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Holm,  Stanley  R.,  Jr. 
Jeffries,  Charles  H.. 

n 

Lines,  Rlcliard  A. 
Moeller,  Robert  L. 


Mohsberg,  Sidney  A., 

HI 
Osth,  John  A. 
Prahl,  Charles  S. 
Reld,  Gary  H. 
Schlerznan.  Eldon  C. 
Sholars.  Robert  E. 
Slaughter.  James  T.. 

n 

Waters,  William  A. 
Yankoupe.  George  W. 

Stephen  C.  VanTasell  (clvUlan  college 
gradxiate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
< Junior  graded  and  a  temporary  lieutenant 
In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Arthur  P.  Slbold.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  dlsabUlty 
retired  list  as  a  permanent  captain  In  the 
Line,  engineering  duty  (ship  engineering),  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 
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THE    US.    NAVY'S    PROJECT    SAK 
OUINE— WILL  IT  BECOME  A  BDr 
LION-DOLLAR  BOONDOGGLE? 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Extensions  of  remarks 


May  17,  1971 


or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  XTNirKD  STAT 

Friday.  May  14,  1971 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  In  19$9 
the  U.S.  Navy  began  work  cm  Project 
Sanguine,  a  communication  system  in- 
tended to  provide  one-way  emergency 
contact  with  submerged  submartnea 
armed  with  nuclear  missiles.  Project  San- 
guine is  supposed  to  be  a  backup  for  ex- 
isting communication  systems  in  t£e 
event  their  capabilities  are  somehow  Un- 
paired or  destroyed.  I 

Since  1959  the  Navy  tias  spent  $50  mil- 
lion to  design  a  Sanguine  system  that 
would  work.  Pinal  construction  costs  have 
been  estimated  as  high  as  $2  billion. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  the  Wisconsin 
Committee  for  Environmental  Informa- 
tion distributed  a  report  in  Madison  th»t 
concluded  the  Navy's  concept  for  Project 
Sanguine  simply  will  not  woi*.  The  Re- 
port said,  essentially,  that  it  would  take 
so  long  to  send  a  verifiable  message  that 
Jamming  of  the  signal  by  a  foreign  na- 
tion would  be  a  relatively  simple  ta*k. 
As  one  of  the  committee  members  sug- 
gested, "No  sensible  engineer  would  put 
a  nickel  into  it." 

At  one  point,  the  Navy  was  consider- 
ing a  system  that  would  cover  21.0OO 
square  miles  In  26  coimties  of  northern 
Wisconsin.  In  this  area.  6,000  miles  of 
criss-crossing  cable  buried  6  feet  under- 
ground supposedly  would  provide  an 
antenna  grid  to  transmit  extremely  Iciw- 
frequency  radio  waves  to  the  submarines. 
The  Justification  for  such  a  massive  an- 
tenna was  that  a  very  large  systpm 
would  be  less  vulnerable  to  attack,  mak- 
ing the  fail-safe  method  of  commujil- 
cation  a  strong  deterrent  to  any  first 
strike  nuclear  intentions  by  an  enetny 
nation. 

In  1969,  the  Navy  soxoght  a  $20  million 
Sang\iine  budget  to  allow  the  depart- 
ment to  proceed  to  contract  definition. 
This  is  a  phase  where  engineering  »nd 
contract  and  planning  £u*e  accomplished, 
after  wtiich  full-scale  development  could 
follow.  The  Congress  wisely  rejected  the 
$20  million  request. 

In  1968, 1  raised  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  environmental  impact  of  s\ich 
a  super  communications  project.  Mas$ive 
amounts  of  electricity  would  nm  thro^igh 
the  cables  to  maintain  the  system  ih  a 
readiness  state.  This  raised  the  serious 
question  whether  wildlife,  aquatic  !life 
and  the  intricate  ecosystems  of  flora  and 
fauna  would  be  seriously  disrupted  by 
this  major  alteration  of  the  envlnon- 
ment 

At  my*  request,  the  Navy  has  un- 
dertaken an  environment€d  Impact  stwdy 
to  see  what  would  happen  environmen- 
tally if  Sanguine  wotild  Indeed  be  built 
In  northern  Wisconsin.  That  study  Is  far 
from  finished.  And  It  must  be  before,  the 


Navy  can  comply  with  section  102(c)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
After  its  request  to  enter  contract  defi- 
nition was  denied  by  Congress,  the  Navy 
began  to  develop  some  technological  ap- 
proaches to  its  communications  prob- 
lem that  would  enable  construction  of  a 
much  smaller  system,  suid  one  that  would 
require  substantially  less  power  input. 

Most  recentiy,  the  Navy  requested 
$2.14  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  burying  San- 
giiine  "thoxisands"  of  feet  below  ground. 
Under  this  concept,  the  antenna  would 
be  housed  in  four  tunnels  situated  in 
parallel  pairs  perpendicular  to  one  an- 
other—like the  tic-tac-toe  configura- 
tion. Each  timnel  would  be  30  to  40  miles 
long. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
fiurry  of  technological  Investigation  and 
discovery  took  place  after  the  Navy 
sought — and  was  denied — authorization 
to  proceed  to  contract  definition  with  its 
much  larger  system  and  without  the  en- 
vironmental impact  study. 

Sanguine  still  Ls  in  the  concept  for- 
mulation stage,  during  which  feasibil- 
ity of  the  system  from  an  economic  and 
technologicsd  standpoint  is  supposed  to 
be  satisfied. 

At  a  news  conference  in  Madison,  Wis., 
on  Monday,  the  Wisconsin  Conunittee  for 
Environmental  Information  released  "A 
Report  on  the  Technical  Feasibility  of 
Project  Sanguine."  It  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Michael  McClintock,  a  physicist,  and 
Prof.  Alwyn  Scott  and  Paul  Rissman, 
both  electrical  engineers.  This  report  has 
been  subjected  to  scientific  scrutiny 
both  within  WCEI  and  by  electrical  en- 
gineers and  antenna  experts  throughout 
the  country. 

In  another  report  that  has  been  sent 
to  my  office.  Dr.  Albert  W.  Biggs,  an 
electrical  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  at  Lawrence  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  antenna  design  and  oper- 
ation, also  discusses  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  an  underground  Sangxilne.  Dr. 
Biggs'  report  is  entitled:  "Communica- 
tion Between  Buried  Antennas  and  Ex- 
tremely Low  Frequencies." 

In  both  reports,  the  authors  said  that 
the  Navy's  design  for  Sangiiine  was  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  calculations 
to  determine  its  feasibility  to  operate 
as  intended.  So  the  conclusions  repre- 
sent a  very  liberal  appraisal  of  Sanguine's 
feaslbUlty. 

It  Is  interesting  to  read  the  conclusions 
of  the  reports,  first  the  one  by  the  Wis- 
consin Committee  for  Environmental  In- 
formation : 


This  study  has  shown  that  a  Sanguine  type 
communication  system  with  a  burted  trans- 
mitting antenna  would  have  either  an  ex- 
cessively slow  data  transmission  rate  or  would 
require  an  exceeeive  amount  of  Input  power. 
One  disadvantage  can  be  traded  for  the 
other.  With  the  power  Input  to  the  antenna 
announced  by  the  Navy,  for  example,  ths 
time  required  to  transmit  a  message  of  twelve 
letters  would  be  almost  two  hours.  These 
conclusions  can  easily  be  calculated  from 
both  experimental  and  theoretical  work  re- 
ported In  the  open  solentlflc  literature.  They 


cannot  be  escaped  by  tislng  sophisticated  re- 
ceiving equipment  since  they  are  an  In- 
evitable result  of  the  extremely  poor  effi- 
ciency of  underground  low  frequency  trans- 
mitting antennas.  It  should  be  noted  that  it 
iB  not  the  law  antenna  efficiency  In  Itself 
which  casts  doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  San- 
guine, but  the  fact  that  low  antenna  effi- 
ciency leads  to  a  low  data  transmission  rate. 
The  slow  transmission  rate  of  the  San- 
guine system  makes  It  susceptible  to  jam- 
ming by  another  nation.  If  such  a  nation 
were  willing  to  use  a  long  above-ground 
transmitting  antenna  for  Jamming,  an  easily 
available  power  line  for  example,  the  power 
requirement  would  be  far  less  than  that  of 
the  Sanguine  system.  Sanguine  would  there- 
fore be  easy  to  render  Ineffective. 

On  the  grounds  that  It  either  requires  an 
unrealistic  amount  of  power,  or  that  It  Is  an 
extremely  slow  system  of  communication, 
and  that  these  features  lead  to  the  fact  that 
It  can  be  easUy  Jammed,  the  Sanguine  sys- 
tem must  be  regarded  as  technically  In- 
feasible. 

The  conclusions  reaches  by  Dr.  Biggs 
are  as  follows : 

starting  with  Hertz's  first  dlpole  and  ram- 
bling through  a  few  of  the  many  exciting 
highlights  In  antenna  history,  it  was  noted 
that  the  tendency  In  VLP  communications 
was  m  the  direction  of  higher  efficiency 
and  lower  power.  A  tremendously  difficult 
concept  to  grasp  Is  the  Sanguine  Project.  A 
reversion  from  the  VliP  system  at  Cutler, 
Maine,  where  one  Megawatt  Is  radiated  with 
two  Megawatts  of  Input  power,  to  the  ELF 
system  In  Wisconsin,  where  one  Watt  U 
radiated  with  26  Megawatts  of  Input  power. 
Is  a  unique  change.  At  the  receiver,  a  power 
Input  less  than  10-"  Watt  (one  mlUlonth  of 
one  mUUonth  of  a  Watt)  Is  fairly  small  for 
the  cost  of  25  million  Watts  of  power. 

With  the  bandwidth  requirement  of 
4  X  10-*  Hz  for  a  slgnal-to-nolse  ratio  of  one. 
a  period  of  3  hours  for  one  BIT  of  Infor- 
mation makes  the  25  Megawatt  level  too  low. 
Unless  about  a  hundred  nuclear  power  plants 
were  InstaUed  along  Lake  Superior,  homers, 
or  homing  pigeons,  might  be  a  faster  mode 
of  corimunlcatlon. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  (Tuesday.  March  9,  ir71)  In- 
dicated that  the  Navy  plans  to  bury  the  an- 
terma  system  several  thousand  feet  under- 
ground. With  the  passage  of  time,  the  area 
for  Sanguine  decreases,  -he  power  decreases. 
the  btirtal  depth  Increases,  and  the  costs 
apparently  rise  and  fall.  All  of  these  changes 
reduce  the  power  radiated. 

Although  the  Sanguine  Project  may  argue 
with  the  numbers  mentioned  In  this  study, 
they  do  not  represent  a  "worst  case  anal- 
ysis." If  the  "worst  case"  numbers  were 
used  for  soil  conductivity  variations,  atmos- 
pheric noise  levels,  and  electronic  compo- 
nent faUures,  the  signal  level  woiUd  be 
much  lower  than  the  values  developed  here. 
The  Sanguine  restilts  apparently  followed 
the  policy  of  a  "best  case"  analysis  to  jus- 
tify Its  feasibility. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
conclusion  by  Dr.  Biggs,  where  he  says 
that  a  period  of  3  hours  Is  required  to 
transmit  one  bit  of  information,  there 
are  5  bits  In  an  alphabet  letter.  There- 
fore, it  would  take  15  hours  to  send  a  sin- 
gle alphabet  letter  via  Sanguine,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Biggs.  In  another  part  of  his 
conclusion,  Dr.  Biggs  said  that  100  pow- 
erplants  would  have  to  be  built  in  the 
area  of  the  antenna — most  likely  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior— to  provide  the 
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power  that  is  needed  for  a  Sanguine 
that  might  approach  the  level  of  feasi- 
bility. Each  of  the  100  powerplants  that 
he  speaks  of  would  produce  500  mega- 
watts of  electricity,  making  them  equiv- 
alent in  size  to  many  of  the  modem- 
day  giant  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  these  scien- 
tists demand  the  attention  of  Congress 
lest  we  buy  a  billion-dollar  boondoggle 

In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Cwn- 
mittee  (Mr.  Ellender)  .  I  have  suggested 
that  no  funds  be  appropriated  for  the 
contract  definition  phase  of  Project 
Sanguine  until  assurances  have  bi^n 
made  of  Its  technical  feasibility,  its  mili- 
tary value  and  until  all  environmental 
implications  are  evaluated. 

In  a  separate  letter  to  Mr.  John  H. 
Chafee,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  I 
have  suggested  that  an  independent 
technical  review  of  Sangiiine  be  under- 
taken by  experts  designated  by  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  in  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department,  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public 
Information. 

This  approach  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  adviseable  to  answer  the  very  seri- 
ous questions  raised  in  the  reports  by  the 
distinguished  scientists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reports  by  the  Wisconsin 
Committee  for  Environmental  Informa- 
tion and  by  Dr.  Biggs  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communication  Between  Buriei)  Antennas 

at  extremelt  low  frequencies 

(By  Albert  W.  Biggs)  • 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1865.  James  Clark  Maxwell,  with 
mathematical  reasoning,  predicted  that  eJec- 
tric  oeclllatlons  In  a  circuit  produce  electric 
waves  in  surrounding  space,  and  that  these 
waves  travel  with  the  velocity  of  light. 

Professor  Amos  Dolbear  of  Tufts  College, 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  received  a  patent  in 
1882  for  a  wireless  system  which  consisted  of 
an  Induction  coll  with  one  terminal  of  the 
secondary  grounded,  and  the  other  terminal 
connected  to  a  condenser.  A  microphone  and 
battery  were  connected  to  the  primary  of  the 
Induction  coll.  A  similar  system  was  proposed 
for  reception  with  a  telephone  receiver  and 
battery  connected  between  a  condenser  and 
ground.  While  Dolbear's  system  had  some  of 
the  components  used  succeeef  ully  by  Marconi 
at  a  later  time,  there  were  no  high  frequency 
electrical  oeclllattons.  Consequently,  any 
transmission  would  be  due  to  Induction 
rather  than  to  radiation.' 

Helnrlch  Hertz  used  the  first  true  antennas 
In  his  classical  experiments  at  Karlsruke  In 
1887.  when  he  proved  the  existence  of  electro- 
magnetic wavee  In  space  as  predicted  by 
Maxwell.  His  transmitting  antenna  consisted 
of  two  flat  metal  plates,  40  centimeters 
square,  each  attached  to  a  rod  30  centimeters 
In  length.  The  rods  were  placed  In  the  same 
straight  line,  and  were  terminated  with 
metal  spheres  separated  by  a  7  millimeter 
spark  gap.  The  spark  gap  was  energized  by  a 
Ruhmkorff  coll.  Hertz's  receiving  antenna 
was  a  circular  loop  of  wire  broken  by  a  micro- 
scopic gap.  The  loop  radius  was  85  centi- 
meters, which  was  found  by  experiment  to 
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be  the  proper  size  to  be  in  resonance  with 
the  transmitter.  He  later  placed  his  rod 
antenna  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  large  cylin- 
drical mirror  so  that  the  effects  could  be 
perceived  at  greater  distances. 

In  1894.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  described  a 
method  of  detecting  distant  thunderstorms 
by  connecting  a  "coherer"  (receiver)  to  a 
grounded  gas-pipe  line.  Lodge  estimated  that 
his  system  would  respond  to  signals  at  dis- 
tances of  half  a  mile.' 

In  1895  Professor  Popoff  of  Kronstadt  set 
up  apparatus  for  the  study  of  atmospheric 
electricity.  He  used  a  metal  filings  coherer 
developed  by  Professor  Branly  oT  Paris  In 
1890.  In  this  study,  he  connected  one  termi- 
nal of  the  coherer  to  a  metallic  rod  extending 
above  his  housetop  as  a  receiving  antenna. 
The  other  terminal  of  the  coherer  was 
grounded. 

In  1897,  Marconi  described  a  complete  sys- 
tem for  wireless  telegraphy.  One  terminal  of 
a  spark  transmitter  was  connected  to  earth, 
and  the  other  terminal  was  connected  to  an 
elevated  wire.  His  receiver  utilized  an  Im- 
proved coherer  with  similar  connections  to 
earth  and  to  an  elevated  wire.  Marconi's  suc- 
cess was  partly  derived  from  his  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  the  elevated  an- 
tenna. In  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,  Marconi '  said: 

"My  early  tests  on  wireless  transmission 
by  means  of  the  elevated  capacity  method 
had  convinced  me  that  when  endeavoring  to 
extend  the  distance  of  communication  it  was 
of  little  utility  merely  to  increase  the  power 
oT  the  electrical  energy  applied  to  the  trans- 
mitting circuits,  but  that  It  was  necessary  to 
Increase  the  area  or  height  of  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  elevated  conductors. 
As  it  was  economically  Impractical  to  use 
vertical  wires  of  very  great  height,  the  alter- 
native was  to  increase  their  size  or  capacity, 
which,  in  view  of  the  facts  I  had  first  noted 
in  1895  seemed  likely  to  make  possible  the 
efficient  utUization  of  electrical  energy." 

As  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  elevated 
antenna  was  Increased,  the  wavelength  was 
also  increased.  This  led  to  the  attitude  that 
long  wave-lengths  (low  frequencies)  should 
be  used  for  long-distance  communication, 
especially  during  daylight  hours.  The  useful- 
ness of  short  waves  for  long-distance  commu- 
nication was  delayed  for  some  30  years  later, 
when  Marconi  again  pioneered  In  the  devel- 
opment of  long  distance  daylight  communi- 
cation with  short  waves.* 

The  transmitting  antenna  used  at  Poldhu 
In  Cornwall  during  the  experiments  In  trans- 
mitting to  Newfoundland  was  a  vertical  fan- 
like structure  of  60  vertical  copper  wires 
supported  at  the  top  by  a  horizontal  wire 
stretched  between  two  masts  167  feet  high 
and  200  feet  apart.  They  converged  at  the 
bottom  like  a  fan.  The  wavelength  was  366 
meters  (a  frequency  slightly  under  one 
MHz)  with  an  Input  power  of  15  kw.  The 
receiving  antenna  in  Newfoundland  was  sup- 
ported by  kites. 

By  1914.  the  tI.S.  Navy  had  over  50  shore 
stations  and  250  ship  stations  in  operation.' 
The  first  high  power  station  was  the  famous 
"NAA"  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  In  1916.  In 
1917.  the  General  Electric  Company  In  co- 
operation with  the  Navy,  Installed  Alex- 
anderson  alternators  at  the  Marconi  station 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.;  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  this  Installbtlon  was  the  large  im- 
provement In  the  radiation  efficiency  of  the 
antenna  with  multiple  tuning.'  The  Marconi 
antenna  was  a  flat-top  6.000  feet  long,  600 
feet  wide,  supported  by  13  guyed  masts  400 
feet  high.  At  the  operating  wavelength  of 
13,600  meters  (22kHz)  the  effective  height 
of  the  antenna  was  90  meters  m».iring  the 
radiation  resistance  0.07  ohms.  The  total  re- 
sistance was  3.8  ohms,  making  the  radiation 
efficiency  about  1.86  per  cent.  Multiple  tun- 
ing at  six  points  along  the  antenna  reduced 
ground  resistance  so  that  total  resistance  was 
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0.6  ohm.  Increasing  the  efficiency  to  14  per 
cent. 

At  Rocky  Point,  New  York,  two  multiple- 
tuned  antennas  were  erected  In  1921.  Because 
of  the  low  conductivity  of  the  soil  at  Rocky 
Point,  a  very  extensive  ground  system  was 
required.  The  length  of  buried  groxmd  wires 
exceeded  280  miles.'  To  obtain  high  radia- 
tion efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
ground  resistance  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. VLP  antennas  have  been  constructed 
with  radiation  efficiencies  of  60  per  oent  at 
16  kHz. 

To  achieve  world-wide  rtilable  oozmnunl- 
cation  other  VLP  antenna  systems  were  In- 
stalled and  In  operation  In  the  1920*8.  Pol- 
lowing  Alexanderaon's  design  procedures, 
theee  antennae  had  top -loaded  vertical  down 
leads  connected  to  large  tuning  colls  over 
extensive  ground  systems.  Top  loading  serves 
to  provide  a  greats-  effective  height  for  the 
down  leads,  but  also  allows  a  large  current 
In  the  down  leads  to  radiate  up  to  250  kw  at 
15  kHz  without  voltage  breakdown.  Radia- 
tion effldences  reached  26  per  cent.* 

The  preceding  discussion  describes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vertical  mon(^>ole  antenna 
above  a  conducting  earth.  Top -loading  pro- 
vides a  oa^yacltive  plate  to  insure  that  the 
current  will  be  uniform  over  the  vertical 
antenna  wire.  The  g^round  wires  provide  a 
higher  radiation  efficiency  by  reducing 
ground  resistance.  At  Jim  Creek,  Washington. 
(NPG  at  18.6  kHz),  the  VLP  antenna  has  a 
radiation  efficiency  of  25-35  per  cent.  whUe 
the  VLP  antenna  at  Cutler,  Maine,  (NAA  at 
14.7  kHz) ,  has  a  radiation  efficiency  of  about 
60  percent.  The  lower  efficiency  at  Jim  Creek 
Is  due  to  older  ground  wires  and  the  Inland 
location,  while  the  Cutler  system  has  a  more 
extensive  ground  wire  system  with  ground 
wires  going  into  the  ocean.  Some  of  the 
superpowered  (2  megawatt)  VLP  transmit- 
ters were  established  by  the  Navy  to  cover 
world  ocean  areas  and  reach  submerged  sub- 
marines." 

VLV    MONOPOLE    ANTENNAS 

The  preceding  discussion  briefly  described 
antenna  history  in  a  transition  from  the 
flrst  real  antenna  made  by  Hertz  to  a  super- 
powered  VXiP  installation  operated  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  Cutler,  Maine.  In  any  commu- 
nication system,  antenna  performance  must 
be  adequate  for  both  radiation  and  recep- 
tion. One  parameter  of  interest  in  almoet  all 
antennas  is  the  input  Impedance.  In  the  top- 
loaded  vertical  monopole,  it  Is  primarily 
capacltlve  reactance,  especially  when  the  an- 
tenna height  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  wavelength.  When  power  is  radiated,  this 
indicates  that  there  Is  a  real  part  of  the  In- 
put impedance  even  when  the  antenna 
structure  has  negligible  ohmlc  losses.  The 
average  power  radiated  Is  proportional  to 
the  radiation  resistance,  the  real  part  of  the 
input  Impedance  in  the  absence  of  other 
losses. 

Another  quantity  of  Interest  In  the  de- 
scription of  antenna  performance  is  the  di- 
rective gain.  It  Is  the  ratio  of  power  density 
produced  by  an  antenna,  at  a  given  distance 
in  a  given  direction,  to  the  average  radiated 
power  density  at  that  distance.  Although 
directive  gain  and  input  Impedance  may  be 
familiar  concepts,  they  are  Introduced  here 
because  of  their  Impact  on  system  perform- 
ance. 

In  physical  structures,  the  ordinary  ohmlc, 
dielectric,  and/or  magnetic  losses  contribute 
to  the  input  resistance  In  addition  to  the 
radiation  resistance  mentioned  above.  One 
Qgure  of  merit  for  antennas  is  the  r  dlatlon 
efficiency,"  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  radiated 
power  to  the  input  power.  Por  monopole  an- 
tennas,  the   radiation   efficiency   r   Is 
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where  Rtooi  is  the  sum  of  the  radiation  re- 
sistance Rr  plus  all  of  the  resistance  arising 
from  the  dlssli>ative  losses.  With  highly  con- 
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ducting  terrain  or  with  extensive  ground  irtre 
systems,  the  input  resistance  decreases.  fThe 
resistance  of  the  large  VLF  Installations!  has 
been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  an  ohm,  'but 
such  installations  have  been  extremely  cofctly. 
It  has  been  reported  "  that  the  Cutler.  Maine, 
Installation  Includes  more  than  2,000  riilles 
of  No.  6  copper  wire.  i 

Clairvoyance  Is  not  a  prerequisite  ability 
to  perceive  that  some  locations  are  better 
sites   for   monopole    antenna   systems   than 
other  locations.  The  ground  conductlvltw  of 
30  mllllmhos  per  meter"  In  Blansas  or  In 
Texas  is  much  higher  than  4  mllllmhaB  In 
Washington,  home  of  the  Jim  Creek  VUjsys- 
tem,  and  2  mllllmhos  in  Maryland,  honie  of 
the  Annapolis  system.  Although  ground  Con- 
ductivity favors  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  prox- 
imity  of   the   Atlantic   and   Pacific   Oqeans 
favors  Washington  and  Maryland.  The  hijghly 
conducting  propagation  paths  over  sea  ^^ater 
and  shorter  distances  equalize  the  radiation 
efficiency   reductions.   The   swampy   wotKled 
acres  In  central  Florida  went  for  $2  an. acre 
a  few  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  suitable 
for  a  VLF  installation  until  the  Walt  Disney 
World  arrived.  With  the  sale  of  a  oneiacre 
lot  for  •300,000  the  cost  of  acreage  for  a  VLF 
site  wo\ild  be  excessively  high.  Inherent  In 
the  high  price  of  land  Is  the  dependence  of 
ground  wire  requirements  on  wavelengt|i.  As 
frequencies  drop  and  wavelengths  Incjease, 
the  length  and  quantity  of  ground  wlr«  In- 
crease.   With    the   limited   bandwldths   and 
size   limitations   encountered   at   lower   fre- 
quencies, the  shift  has  been  into  Increasingly 
higher  frequencies.  Nevertheless,  for  peculiar, 
cryptic,  and  enigmatic  reasons,  antenna  con- 
figurations are  occasionally  developed  ^here 
radiation  efficiency  and  frequency  decj-ease 
with  tremendous  Increase  in  overall  cott.  In 
order  to  examine  these  monopole  and  qlpole 
systems,  we  will  start  with  an  Ideal  mono- 
pole  antenna.  J 

The  current  distribution  on  an  Ideal  ver- 
tical monopole  is  constant  along  tha  an- 
tenna. The  horizontal  ground  has  aa  in- 
finitely high  conductivity.  The  only  Inp^it  re- 
sistance Is  the  radiation  resistance,  soj  that 
the  input  power  Is  equal  to  the  radiated 
power.  The  "Image"  of  the  monopole  fcsmed 
by  the  ground  plane,  or  "mirror"  comtolnes 
with  the  actual  monopole  to  create  a  dlpole 
twice  as  long  as  the  original  monopolej  This 
Is  to  say  the  field  pattern  of  a  dlpole  an- 
tenna In  free  space  is  identical  to  ths  field 
pattern  of  a  monopole  antenna  with  a  length 
equal  to  half  of  the  dlpole  length.  In  ej  Car- 
tesian coordinate  system,  where  thej  X-Y 
plane  la  the  perfectly  conducting  ground 
plane,  and  where  the  monopole  is  a  this  wire 
perpendicular  to  this  plane  along  the  a  axis, 
the  magnitude  of  the  electric  field  intensity 
In  volts  per  meter  is  »* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  terms  of  the  radiated  power  density,  P,  In  watts  per 
square  meter, 

„     .„   _  /  I  \«  8in«  » 

Pr-KHrP  (-) 
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•here  *  Is  th<>  aiimuth  angle  measured  from  the  X-axJi 
n  routing  atxiut  the  Z-ails.  The  changes  from  Eq.  (2) 
re  m  the  refractive  index  n,  given  by 


iJ> 


-r. 


Ssln'g 


(9) 


shows  the  dependence  on  a  and  ft.  Finally, 


Ei=300V^  ^ 


(5) 


(») 


where  <r  Is  the  soil  (or  sea  water)  conductivity  and  ;  to 
the  radio  frequency  In  Hz  (cycles  per  second),  and  In  the 
skin  depth  S,  given  by 


i~W9 


^, 


meters. 


(10) 


represenU  »'.  in  kllowatu,  Ei  In  millivolts  per  meter,  and 

R  In  kilometers. 

When  compared  with  a  real  monopole  antenna. 


Ei  =  300Vi?»»'/w 


8in» 


(7) 


£«>120t; 


(f  \  sin  I 
\)     R 


(2) 


where  g  is  the  polar  angle  measured  frotn  the 
Z  axis,  I  is  the  antenna  peak  current  in 
amperes,  2  Is  the  monopole  length  In  cteters, 
R  is  the  distance  from  the  antenna  in  cteters, 
and  X  is  the  wavelength  in  meters  (a  x  10* 
dividend  by  frequency) .  There  are  oth*  field 
components,  but  they  vary  Inversely  with  the 
second  and  third  powers  of  R.  The#e  are 
not  p«urt  of  the  radiation  field,  which  varlea 
inversely  with  R.  The  radiated  power  Wt  in 
watts  is 


•ad  the  radiation  resistance  R,  in  ohms  is 


ie,-iao,.  (i)W6oo  (i)'. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


(3) 


(4) 


where  Wis  represents  Input  power  and  q  Is  the  radiation 
efficiency. 

BtmlED   ANTENKAS 

Although  the  ideal  monopole  may  not  be 
found  in  the  real  world,  it  provides  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  for  actual  monopole  an- 
tenna systems.  It  also  provides  a  standard  of 
comparison  for  dlpole  and  monopole  anten- 
nas burled  in  soU,  sea  water,  or  ice.  With 
the  high  cost  of  copper  for  ground  wire  ($.53 
per  pound  In  AprU.  1971)  and  increased  labor 
co6t6  for  tower  construction,  several  antenna 
designers  began  to  follow  the  guidelines  of 
utility  and  telephone  engineers  and  burled 
their  antennas.  Burled  antennas  can  be  the 
germination  of  an  antenna  farm  of  dlpoles 
similar  to  those  in  Peru  but  the  combination 
of  very  low  frequencies  and  high  conductivi- 
ties reduce  the  radiation  efficiency  to  a  tiny 
fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

Propagation  on  and  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face has  been  of  Interest  for  many  years. 
Propagation  on  the  surface  has  been  popvUar 
from  Hertz's  first  antenna  development.  Mo- 
tivations for  earth  or  water  propagation  are  " 
(1)  earth  current  signaling,  (2)  VLF  sub- 
marine communications,  and  (3)  the  needs 
of  geophysical  prospecting  where  the  aim  was 
to  locate  and  delineate  certain  rock  forma- 
tions with  a  sort  of  blstatlc  radar.  Earth  cur- 
rent signaling  Interest  dropped  quickly  be- 
cause radio  waves  attenuate  expotentlally 
on  paths  through  soU  or  sea  water.  Subma- 
rine and  geophysical  applications  continue. 
Nuclear  weapons  and  blast-hardened  systems 
have  created  a  new  Interest  in  buried  an- 
tennas. 

The  transmission  of  a  signal  from  one  an- 
tenna below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  an- 
other Is  fairly  complex.  It  includes  multi- 
layer ^hertcal  media  made  up  of  the  strati- 
fied earth  (or  sea  water  or  ice),  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  Ionosphere.  Discussions  are 
found  In  papers  by  Anderson,"  Burrows," 
Walt,"  and  Moore."  In  these  p^ers,  propa- 
gation paths  Include  (1)  "up-over-and- 
down"  paths  using  buried  horizontal  dlpoles 
In  highly  conducting  media,  (2)  transmis- 
sion between  dlpoles  in  low  conductivity  rock 
layers  below  high  conductivity  surface  lay- 
ers," (3)  cases  where  the  earth  and  iono- 
sphere are  fiat  conducting  platee  of  a  paral- 
lel plate  waveguide,"  and  (4)  replacement  of 
parallel  plates  by  concentric  ^herlcal  shells. 
The  use  of  extremely  low  frequency  (ELF)  In 
the  cavity  formed  by  the  earth  and  the  iono- 
sphere has  been  discussed  by  Brown"  and 
Laycock.'' 

Investigations  of  short  dlpoles  burled  in 
the  earth  were  made  by  Tal,«»  Moore," 
Baflos,»*  Wait."  Blggs,»  Blgga  and  Swarm," 
and  more  recently,  the  earth  of  soil  and  sea 
water  was  replaced  by  Antarctic  lce."-»  If 
we  use  their  results  and  rettirn  to  the  Carte- 
sian coordinate  system  where  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  the  X-Y  plane  (formed  by  the  X-axis 
and  Y-axis),  the  horizontal  electric  dlpole 
m  a  conducting  soil  has  a  vertlcaUy  polariwd 
field  intensity  with  a  magnitude 


The  value  of  a  varies  from  0.004  mho  per 
meter  (m/m)  in  Wisconsin  to  0.030  m/m 
in  North  Dakota  and  6.0  m/m  in  sea  water." 
Power  varies  as  the  square  of  E9,  hence  the 
square  on  n  is  used  in  Eq.  (9).  The  depth 
of  biu'lal  h  Is  a  short  propagation  path 
through  the  ground  to  the  surface.  In  most 
situations,  h  is  very  smaU  in  comparison 
with  J.  For  each  distance  J  in  the  ground, 
the  field  intensity  decreases  one  neper  or 
8.686  decibels  (db). 

In  addition  to  E9,  which  is  a  vertlcaUy 
polarized  wave,  another  component  is  pres- 
ent, 

■  (11) 


£,.i«.;  (i)  ^^H^V.. 

which  Is  a  horizontally  polarized  wave.  In 
a  vertically  polarized  wave,  the  electric  field 
intensity  is  parallel  to  the  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  earth's  surface  wherein  the  radio 
wave  pr(H)agates.  In  a  horizontally  polarized 
wave,  the  electric  field  Is  perpendicular  to 
this  plane  and  therefore  paraUel  to  the 
earth's  surface.  If  these  reductions  in  radi- 
ated electric  fields  seem  large,  in  a  burled 
vertical  dlpole  antenna,  the  magnitude  of 
the  electric  field  is 


^— KO^-" 


(8) 


Ei=flOr/ 


/r\  8ln9 


tr^lt. 


(12) 


During  the  subsequent  discussion,  he  will 
be  assumed  to  be  negligible  except  In  spe- 
clflcally  designated  cases. 

When  the  horizontal  dlpole  is  buried  with 
grounded  ends,  the  input  resistance  is  ap- 
proximately "  »  *> 


-.-f — '  (0-"  (-;)• 


(13) 


The  input  resistance  for  a  burled  dlpole 
with  gro\mded  ends  is  that  of  the  ground  re- 
turn circuit.  The  wire  is  insulated  so  that 
current  fiows   through  the  wire,   from  the 
grovmded  wire  end  into  the  soil,  through  the 
soil  and  into  the  opposite  end  of  the  wire. 
Since  the  conduction  current  U  much  higher 
than  the  displacement  current,  the  grotmded 
dlpole  antenna  has  been  described  as  a  loop 
antenna  In  some  iinpubUshed  and  unwritten 
papers.  The  similarity  with  conventional  loop 
antennas  is  in  the  Inductive  reactance  of  the 
grounded  dlpole  antenna.  Although  our  dl»- 
cusslon  here  will  be  directed  to  a  short  KLP 
grovmded  dlpole  antenna,  the  other  configur- 
ation is  one  where  the  dlpole  ends  are  ter- 
minated   m    an    open    circuit     (Insulated 
dlpole) .  Both  grounded  and  insulated  dlpoles 
correspond  to  the  most  efficient  burled  an- 
tenna configurations,  but  a  choice  b®*'''**^ 
them  may  be  made  according  to  the  followmg 
comparative   charaterlstics."   The   grounded 
antenna  has  a  low  Q  for  short  lengths.  K 
also  has  an  efficiency  per  unit  length  30  p« 
cent    higher    than    the    insulated    antenna. 
However,  these  desirable  featiirea  rely  on  the 
assumption  that  the   grounding  electrodes 
present  zero  impedance  termination  for  the 
dlpole.  Thl«  assimiption  is  not  generally  true. 
Grounding  electrodes,  unless  elaborately  con- 
structed and  grovmded,  do  not  present  zero 
Impedance  but  only  low  Impedance.  Further- 
more, they  can  corrode  and  eventtially  in- 
crease the  input  impedance  thweby  lowering 
the  antenna  efficiency.  With  short  length* 
the  Q  of  an  insulated  antenna  U  too  hign. 
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However,  for  longer  lengths  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  predictable  (no  grounding 
rods).  For  a  given  length  of  antenna  wire, 
the  insulated  configuration  requlroa  fewer 
feed  points  than  to  groiinded  oonflgxiratlon 
to  keep  current  flow  In  phaae.  Fewer  feed 
points  Infer  shorter  feed  cables,  hence,  lower 
loaees.  In  spite  of  these  conalderations  the 
Sanguine  antenna  usee  grounded  enda. 

In  the  descriptions  of  burled  horizontal 
and  vertical  dipolee,  a  relative  comparison  of 
their  relative  influences  may  be  obtained  If 
a  sqiuire  loop  antenna  Is  buried.  The  orien- 
tation of  the  loop  has  two  sides  normal  and 
two  sides  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface.  The 
negligible  radiation  fields  from  the  vertical 
wires  In  contrast  to  those  of  the  horizonted 
wires  create  a  radiation  field  identical  to 
that  of  two  horizontal  dipolee  (current  in 
opposite  directions)  separated  by  a  width 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  vertical  wires  in 
the  loop. 

In  the  above  and  subsequent  examples, 
only  the  extremely  low  frequency  segment  of 
the  spectrum  is  utilized.  TTierefope,  with  the 
extremely  large  refractive  index  associated 
with  EXiF,  the  transformation  of  a  square 
loop  into  two  horizontal  dipolee  is  readily 
achieved.  Similarly,  if  a  horizontal  dlpole 
is  elevated  above  the  surface  of  an  infinitely 
high  conducting  earth,  grounded  at  both 
ends  to  this  earth,  then  the  radiation  pat- 
tern (above  the  siirface)  is  identical  to  that 
of  a  rectangular  loop  In  space.  The  loop  is 
formed  by  the  horizontal  dlpole  with  two 
vertical  monopoles  for  grounding  at  either 
end  above  the  earth's  surface  and  their 
images  below  it.  As  the  grounded  dlpole  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  image 
approaches  the  dlpole  untU  the  antenna  la 
on  the  surface.  The  loop  In  free  space  be- 
comes two  adjacent  wires  with  currents  flow- 
ing in  opposite  directions.  The  result  is  no 
radiation.  Then,  as  the  antenna  sinks  slowly 
Into  the  highly  conducting  terrain,  another 
loop  antenna  appeals.  This  "loop"  must  be 
the  source  of  the  "Mystery  Waves"  described 
in  Brown's"  description  of  the  Sanguine 
system. 

Returning  to  Eq.  (10),  the  vertically  po- 
larized power  radiated  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face Is 

F.(hortz)=60,.5(i)'=^^'(i)'.       (14, 

and  to  Eq.  (11),  the  horizoixtally  polarized  power  Is 

«'„(horl.)=20^1'(i)'=.200l'(iy.      (18) 

Although  the  horizontally  polarized  electric 
field  is  not  important  because  of  its  rapid 
attenuation  with  distance,"  the  combined 
powers  in  (14)  and  (15)  correspond  to  the 
power  radiated  by  a  vertical  monopole  above 
the  earth  if  n  square  is  disregarded.  The 
radiation  resistances  are 


(16) 


(17) 


«,(hor.z)=120,.(i)'l.looo(iyi. 

for  vertical  polarization,  and 

iJ,(horU)-40,"(l)'i^(jyi 

tor  horizontal  polarization.  For  a  burled  vertical  dlpole. 
the  radiated  power  is 

IF.(vert,-80,./.(i)'l.  ^^^ 

In  Eqs.  (U)  through  (18),  we  see  the  radiated  power. 
The  Input  power,  using  the  same  current  /and  the  Input 
resistance  In  Eq.  (13),  Is 


from  which 


l/2/»- 
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Ris    300r(f/X) 


(19) 


(20) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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with  Eqs.  (20)  and  (14), 

-,  V2SXS  /lyWts  (\\ 
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tor  an  efflcienoy  relationship 
Wt 


Wis 


s         Vx/1^ 


(21) 


(22) 


In  terms  of  skin  depth  i,  given  by  Eq.  (18), 

Wrap     /2ri\'  ( J_\ 
Wis  ~\  \  J    \wt)'  (23) 

which  Is  identical  to  that  of  Wheeler."  The  electric  field 
Intensity  becomes 

„      300     /  T^fv    0OB» 

with  E®  In  mllUovolts  per  meter,  B  in  kilo- 
meters and  W,K  in  kilowatts.  Use  of  the  ELF 
waveguide  mode  for  propagation  renders  Eq. 
(24)  only  suitable  for  short  dlBtancee. 
son.  coNDucxrviTT 

The  location  of  a  burled  antenna  Is  Un- 
IMTtant.  If  the  ground  conductivity  map  of 
the  United  States"  ia  selected.  It  is  a  fln« 
choice  for  broadcast  band  frequencies.  Wis- 
consin has  a  conductivity  equal  to  0.004 
m/m,  while  that  of  North  Carolina  is  0.002 
m/m.  Since  a  lower  frequency  gives  a  better 
Indication  of  lower  subsurface  ground,  Max- 
well "  examines  ground  conductivity  at  10 
kHz.  This  map  gives  Wisconsin  0.003  m/m, 
with  0.0003  m/m  for  N.  Carolina.  The  extra- 
polation of  results  for  antennas  in  the  hilly 
wooded  regions  of  N.  Carolina  to  the  brushy 
fiat  regions  of  Wisconsin  should  deserve 
more  detailed  study.  Althotigh  the  value  of 
0.0003  m/m  appears  on  Maxwell's  map,  the 
infiuence  of  hills  and  valleys  In  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  will  lower  this  figure  by 
one  order  of  magnitude  (to  0.00003  m/m). 
The  same  influence  has  been  observed  In 
South  Dakota."  Using  the  four-stake  method 
for  conductivity  measurements,"  the  actual 
soil  conductivity  was  found  to  be  0.020  to 
0.030  m/m.  In  the  Black  Hills,  terrain  irreg^u- 
larities  such  as  hills,  rtdges,  hummocks,  and 
valley  decreased  the  effective  conductivity  to 
about  0.(X)2  m/m.  Indications  of  ELF  test 
results  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  N. 
Carolina  support  this  assumption  of  very 
low  effective  conductivity. 

Interest  in  effective  conductivity,  which  Is 
an  Integrated  effect  of  the  different  media 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  stems  from 
Its  Influence  on  the  antenna  efficiency.  With 
decreasing  ground  conductivity,  the  radia- 
tion fields  from  a  horizontal  dlpole  continu- 
ously Increase,  while  those  of  a  vertical 
monopole  decrease.  Conversely,  higher 
ground  conductivities  favor  vertical  mono- 
pole  antennas  over  horizontal  antennas.  In 
Antarctica,  Oreenland,  or  the  Yukon,  the 
extremely  low  conductivity  of  the  ice.  snow, 
and  tundra  make  the  horizontal  dlpole  a 
logical  choice.  Similarly,  at  locations  near 
the  ocean  or  in  the  central  states,  vertical 
monopoles  are  more  suitable. 

Measurements  at  audio  frequencies  (10  to 
10,000  Hz)  were  made  by  DEOO  Electronics  " 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  They  concluded 
that  the  conductivity  does  not  rise  signlfi- 
can4;ly  at  depths  under  10  kilometers. 

RADIATKD    FOWKX 

It  Is  Interesting  to  consider  some  of  the 
radiated  power  from  ELF  antennas  In  a 
typical  state  such  as  Wlsoonaln.  With  a  soil 
conductivity  of  3  x  lO-*  m/m,  the  refractive 
index  (squared)  la 


n.-?dXl?.,.2xiO. 


(28) 


for  '  equal  to  46  Hz.  If  another  frequency, 
say  75  Hz  was  used,  then  the  refractive  Index 
(squared)  would  drop  to 


n»=7.axio». 


15381 

(ae) 


The  choice  of  frequency  also  changes  the 
wavelength  from  4,000  miles  (6667  kllom- 
eten)  to  2,400  miles  (4000  kilometers)  for  46 
Bte  and  76  Hz,  respectively. 

The  frequency  range  from  46  to  76  Hz 
represents  the  tentative  operational  region 
for  the  ELF  SangtUne.  The  antenna  length 
has  a  tendency  to  decrease  with  time.  The 
original  area,  covertng  over  a  third  has  re- 
duced to  about  a  twelfth  of  the  state  of 
Wlsconsm.  Tentatively,  a  length  of  100 
miles  (160  kilometers)  is  asstuned  for  a  typi- 
cal dlpole  antenna.  With  this  length,  the  In- 
put power  required  to  radiate  one  watt  at  46 
Hz  Is,  with  Eqs.  (22)  and  (26) , 

y,,(45H.)-!^g^-.';^.^J'";i'    -12.8  MegawatU, 


4(i/X)       4X(lfl0/e,«67) 
and  with  Eqs.  (22)  and  (26)  for  76  Ht, 


(27) 


WisOiHz)- 


'.2X10'X1 
4  X  (160/4,000) 


-4.8  Megawatts     (28) 


In  order  to  asstire  uniform  (in  any  direc- 
tion) coverage,  a  second  dlpole  is  Installed 
with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  first  dlpole. 
When  the  currents  between  the  two  dlpoles 
are  90*  out  of  phase,  the  pattern  changes 
from  a  figure  "8"  to  a  circular  pattmn.  This 
pattern  requires  equal  power  in  each  100  mile 
antenna,  so  that  Eqs.  (27)  and  (28)  become 

»/a(46//2)=28 megawatts,  WisObHz)=9 megawatts. 

PROPAGATION   LOSSES 

On  the  basis  of  the  wavegtilde  formed  be- 
tween the  earth's  surface  and  the  ionosphere, 
the  rms  vertical  electrical  field  E  at  a  great 
cirele  distance  d  from  the  transmitter  In 
kilometers  is 


E~3O0- 


OO) 


for  distances  up  to  100  kilometers.  The  elec- 
tric field  is  in  millivolts  per  meter,  and  Wi  Is 
In  kilowatts  of  radiated  power.  At  longer  dis- 
tances, usually  greater  than  1000  kilometers, 
the  electric  field  becomes  " 


^^|\ 


£=30 


W, 


a  sin  ((f/a) 


t-y, 


01) 


where  a  Is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  6,400 
kilometers.  Some  of  the  analytical  field  ex- 
pressions are  described  In  a  recent  paper  by 
Galejs."  The  attenuation  factor  o  produces 
a  varying  decrease  between  0.6  db  (45  Hz) 
and  0.8  db  (75  Hz)  per  1,000  kilometere."  At 
short  distances,  sin(d/a)  is  approximately 
(d/a),  so  that  the  decrease  in  E  varies  in- 
versely with  the  square  root  of  distance.  The 
power  thereby  decreases  Inversely  with  dis- 
tance, corresponding  to  two  dimensional 
propagation  along  a  surface. 

If  the  angle  (d/a)  Is  90*,  for  a  receiver  lo- 
cated a  quarter  of  the  distance  around  the 
world,  the  vertical  field  intensities  are 

EHiHz)  -6  microvolts/meter, 

E{76Hz)  -4.8  microvolts/meter.  (32) 

The  power  density  at  this  location  Is 

P-:^--^  watts/meteri  (33) 

or 

P(4«Hz)adfr-'»  watts/square  meter, 

i'(75Hr)==«X10-"  watts/square  meter.  (34) 

ATMOSPHXRIC  MOSSE 

A  major  problem  affecting  above  earth 
oommunloatkm  Is  radio  noise,  both  external 
to  the  receiver  and  Interaal.  The  energy  of 
the  desired  signal  should  be  greater  than  the 
noise  signal  for  Intelligible  dgnal  reoeptloa. 
Brtemal  noise  has  three  sources:  atmospheric 
(thundentorms) ,  cosmic,  and  man-made.  By 
choosing  suitable  non-metropolitan  reoelTlnc 
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P,=fTkTb, 


or  in  dd  below  I  watt. 


P,-f.+fl+B-204, 
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■ItM,  such  M  lakes  uid  oceana.  m&n-madd 
nolae  oaa  Qorm&lly  b«  kept  below  the  nols^ 
from  other  ■ourcee.*  At  such  locatloni^ 
thunderstorma  (at  dlotauioee  up  to  aereral 
thouaand  kllometen)  nonnaUy  are  the  prln* 
clpal  nolae  sources  below  16  MHz.  For  Are* 
que&dee  between  IS  MHz  and  160  MHz,  th« 
noise  Is  chiefly  from  ooamlc  sourcee.  Receiver 
DOlse,  with  good  systam  design,  Is  due  t« 
thermally-caused  random  motion  of  elec* 
trons  in  realston,  and  to  various  fluctuation 
noises  In  translBtocB. 

An  additional  external  noise  is  the  tbeiv 
mal  noise  associated  with  the  antenna  radlaf- 
tloix  resistance.  This  noise  power  (»1ginatet 
in  the  antenna  suiroxindlngs  which  are 
capable  of  radiating  power  to  the  antenna. 
The  available  noise  power  la  kTb.  where  k 
Is  Boltsman's  constant  (1.38x10-*  Joules  per 
degree  Kelvin) ,  T  Is  an  average  temperature 
of  the  antenna  surroundings  (often  taken  ■# 
288°K),  and  b  is  the  receiver  band  width  in 
H2  (cycles  per  second)  .<>  The  value  of  thlfe 
available  noise  power  for  a  one  Hz  band 
width  Is  S.97X10-B  watits.  Atmospheric  and 
mtemal  receiver  nolsea  are  commonly  de- 
scribed by  giving  their  power  at  some  fre- 
quency as  a  ratio  to  the  thermal  radl&tloti 
resistance  noise  power.  The  Internally-gen- 
erated receiver  noise  Is  referred  back  to  the 
antenna  terminals  before  the  comparison  Is 
made.  The  available  noise  power  from  all 
sources  Is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the 
receiver  band  width  (a  characteristic  of  ran- 
dom noise) ,  as  is  the  radiation  rwslwtanop 
power  reference.  Then  the  ratios  describing 
atmospheric  and  receiver  noise  are  indepencl- 
ent  of  receiver  bcmd  width.**  j 

In  the  standard  method  of  noise  predic- 
tion, contours  of  equal  noise  grade  are  draw  a 
throughout  the  world.  The  noise  grade  is  the 
expected  median  value  of  atmospheric  radio 
noise.  Fan,  in  db  above  kTb  at  MHz.  Tlie 
noise  grades  vary  from  10  to  100.  For  exam- 
ple, a  contour  of  noise  grade  86  lies  wlthlp 
the  mid  western  United  States  (Includlqg 
Wisconsin)  from  midnight  until  4:00  a.z|t. 
from  June  to  August.  A  noise  grade  36  covers 
almost  the  same  area  from  noon  until  4:(^ 
p.m.  from  December  to  February.  While  the 
noise  grade  86  covers  mldwestem  United 
States,  this  level  Is  only  of  interest  when  it 
covers  receiving  locations.  When  receivers 
are  located  In  Antarctica  and  Iceland,  nolte 
grades  are  26  and  40,  respectively,  during  this 
time  period.  Noisier  aresis  include  Mozant- 
blque  and  Nicaragua  with  noise  grade  lOb. 
Diuing  the  Wisconsin  winter  afternoon,  tlie 
very  quiet  noise  grade  35  provides  good  rad)o 
reception,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nol$e 
grades  In  Antarctica  and  Iceland  are  20  ai)d 
30,  respectively.  Similarly,  Mozambique  a4d 
Nicaragua  have  quieter  noise  grades  of  46 
and  25.  These  examples  indicate  both  sea- 
sonal and  diurnal  (day-to-nlght)  varii- 
tlons.  I 

The  noise  factor  F>m  Is  the  variation  iil 
noise  with  frequency  for  each  noise  gra<|e. 
It  is  similar  for  the  different  4-hour  tli«e 
blocks  in  the  winter,  spring,  summer,  a^d 
autumn.  On  an  autumn  morning,  for  1|l- 
stance,  noise  grade  70  starts  at  163  db  for  lO 
kHz,  decreases  to  120  for  100  kHz.  to  70  atjl 
MHz  (hence  the  "70"  grade),  and  to  38  at 
10  MHz.  The  noise  factor  f  determines  tie 
relation  between  received  power  P<  availatile 
from  a  loss  free  antenna 


P. -110+10+40- 204  =■ -44<tti»', 


(37) 


8) 


or  0.04  mllliwBtta. 

Noise  grade  contours  and  data  above  10 
kHz  are  taken  from  a  CCIB  Report  (refer- 
ence 42 )  and  represent  reputable  data.  Actual 
noise  measurements  have  been  made  only 
for  a  few  places  In  the  world,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  the  noise  predictions  for  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  Interpolated  from  a 
knowledge  of  thunderstorm  distribution  and 
radio  propagation  characteristics.**  In  the 
1  to  10  kHz  range  noise  information  Is  rare. 
CCIR  curves  are  extended  down  to  1  kHz 
by  estimates  beised  on  measurements  by 
Watt  and  MaxweU.*-"  They,  to  a  large  extent, 
measiu-ed  peak-noise  electric  field  strengths 
instetid  of  noise  power,  but  on  the  basis  of 
some  noise  power  measurements  they  predict 
a  noise  behavior  with  frequency  similar  to 
their  peak  field  strength  measurements.  Their 
measurements  were  made  at  Boulder,  Ck>lo- 
rado,  (about  noise  grade  70)  and  the  assump- 
tion Is  made  that  the  results  can  be  ex- 
tended to  other  noise  grades. 

Atmospheric  noise  below  1  kHz  was  meas- 
ured by  Maxwell  and  Stone."  Their  data 
compared  favorable  with  CCIR  Report  65* 
(revised  later  by  CCIR  Report  323  in  refer- 
dence  42)  for  frequencies  from  10  to  100 
kHz,  and  with  1  to  100  kHz  data  from  refer- 
ence 44.  Using  these  results  and  Don  Watt's 
VLF  system  design  book.*'  a  mean  value  of 
rms  noise  field  (vertical)  strength  for  a  one 
Hz  bandwidth  is  60  db  above  one  microvolt/ 
meter  In  the  Boulder,  Colorado,  locality.  The 
relationship  between  the  noise  field  En  and 
F.  is 

£.- f  .+B+20  log /«H,-96.6,  (38) 

andforft-lHr,  B-0. 

Fluctuations,  In  F.  (and  therefore  En) 
vary,  as  Indicated  above,  from  place  to  place, 
time  of  day,  and  season.  The  noise  power  cor- 
responding to  Eq.  (38)  Is 

P,-E.H.-  (10->  volts/m)  X 

(2.8X10-«amp/m) 
-2.5X10-»watts/8qnaremet«r    (39) 

In  a  one  Hz  bandwidth  where  Hn  Is  the  cor- 
responding (horizontal)  magnetic  field  of 
the  noise  is  8  db  above  one  microampere  per 
meter. 

BZCEIVZR    BANDWIDTH 

The  ratio  of  signal  power,  10-"  watt  per 
square  meter,  given  by  Eq.  (34),  to  noise 
power,  2.6  x  10-*  watt  per  square  meter  In 
one  Hz,  given  by  Eq.  (39) ,  Is 


where  R  is  the  required  slgnal-to-noise  pwwer 
ratio  In  db  for  the  given  bandwidth,  3  equals 
10  log  b.  The  —204  comes  from  10  log  kO*. 
If  a  receiver  is  located  In  a  noise  grade  70 
location,  with  a  slgnal-to-nolse  ratio  of  10 
a  bandwidth  of  10  kHz,  and  a  signal  fip 
quency  of  100  kHz,  then 


Signal^ 
Noise 


4X10-*. 


(40) 


If  a  slgnal-to-nolse  ratio  of  unity  Is  desired, 
a  bandwidth  BW  must  be  less  than 


BW=4X10-»  Hz. 


(«) 


Following  the  sampling  theorem,  the  time 
for  one  BIT  in  poet  detection  integration 
system  is  about 


Bit  Time  2i;  10,000  seconds. 


(42) 


The  above  time  is  about  three  hours!  If  the 
noise  level  drops  to  a  quiet  level,  20  db,  then 
the  Bit  Time  is  about  one  hour.  For  a  letter 
of  5  Bits  In  a  binary  system,  6  to  16  hours 
may  be  needed.  If  a  word  Is  mis-spelled,  the 
time  is  longer. 

The  time  requirement  may  be  reduced.  If 
the  power  input  is  Increased  ten  times  to 
250  Megawatts,  then  the  Bit  Time  drops  to 
18  minutes.  A  1,000  Megawatt  power  Input 
requires  only  4.6  minutes  per  bit. 

A  one  letter  word,  using  22.6  minutes, 
could  be  sent  In  one  minute  with  22  power 
mputs  of  1,000  Megawatts.  Due  to  power  line 
losses,  load  balance,  and  other  factors,  about 
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22  power  stations  with  1,600  Megawatt  ca- 
pacities may  be  needed  for  one  letter. 

An-smvACc  loss 
For  a  submarine  communication,  the  me- 
dium would  l)e  sea  water  with  a  6.0  mho  per 
meter  conductivity.  This  loss  Is,  from  Eq.  (9) , 
using  100  Ha 

n'riexKr^lC,  (43) 

so  that  the  horizontal  electric  field  Is  re- 
duced from  6  microvolts/meter.  In  Eq.  (32), 
to 

E».,„=6X10-'»  volt/meter  (44) 

and,  with  a  skin  depth  of  22  meters  (100  Hz), 
the  attenuation  of  8.686  db  per  22  meters,  or 
40  db  per  100  meters.  Is  present.  Tht  receiving 
antenna,  with  a  matching  load,  has  an  input 
power 


Wbic- 


ARast    4X300(//X) 
=  1.8X10-"  WATT8, 


(44) 


Where  2  Is  the  antenna  length  (about  1  kilo- 
meter) ,  )^  Is  the  wavelength  (6,000  kilometers 
or  3,000  miles),  and  E  is  the  horizontal  field 
intensity  of  the  signal.  At  100  meters  depth, 
the  above  Increases  to 


ir.ic^l.SXlO-i' watts. 


m 


The  noise  power  decreases  like  the  signal 
power,  but  one  must  dig  fairly  deep  before  he 
switches  from  atmospheric  noise  limited  to 
receiver  noise  limited  cases. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Starting  with  Hertz's  first  dlpole  and  ram- 
bling through  a  few  of  the  many  exciting 
highlights  In  antenna  history.  It  was  noted 
that  the  tendency  In  VLF  communications 
was  In  the  direction  of  higher  efficiency  and 
lower  power.  A  tremendously  difficult  concept 
to  grasp  Is  the  Sanguine  Project.  A  reversion 
from  the  VLF  system  at  Cutler,  Maine,  where 
one  Megawatt  Is  radiated  with  two  Mega- 
watts of  input  power,  to  the  ELF  system  in 
Wisconsin,  where  one  Watt  Is  radiated  with 
25  Megawatts  of  Input  power,  is  a  unique 
change.  At  the  receiver,  a  power  input  leas 
than  10"  Watt  (one  millionth  of  one  mil- 
lionth of  a  Watt)  Is  fairly  small  for  the  cost 
of  25  million  Watts  of  power. 

With  the  bandwidth  requirement  of  4  x  10-* 
Hz  for  a  slgnal-to-nolse  ratio  of  one,  a  pe- 
riod of  3  hours  for  one  BIT  of  Information 
makes  the  25  Megawatt  level  too  low.  Unless 
about  a  hundred  nuclear  power  plants  were 
installed  along  Lake  Superior,  homers,  or 
homing  pigeons,  might  be  a  faster  mode  of 
conununlc»tlon. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  (Tuesday,  March  9,  1971)  in- 
dicated that  the  Navy  plans  to  bury  the  an- 
tenna system  several  thousand  feet  under- 
ground. With  the  passage  of  time,  the  area 
for  Sanguine  decreases,  the  power  decreases, 
the  burial  depth  Increases,  and  the  costs  ap- 
parently rise  and  fall.  All  of  these  changes 
reduce  the  power  radiated. 

Although  the  Sanguine  Project  may  argue 
with  the  numbers  mentioned  in  this  study, 
they  do  not  represent  a  "worst  case  analysis." 
If  the  "worst  case"  numbers  were  used  for 
soil  conductivity  variations,  atmospheric 
noise  levels,  and  electrorUc  component  fail- 
ures, the  signal  level  would  be  much  lower 
than  the  values  developed  here.  The  San- 
guine results  apparently  followed  the  policy 
of  a  "best  case"  analysis  to  Justify  Its  feasi- 
bility. 
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summaxt  or  THE  R^^>rr 
The  U.S.  Navy's  plans  for  Project  Sanguine 

Involve  a  burled  antenna  system  Intended  to 
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allow  communication  to  submerged  subma- 
rines at  frequencies  on  the  order  of  those 
used  for  electrical  power  transmission  (45  or 
76  cycles  per  second  have  been  mentioned). 
The  present  report  uses  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental Information  published  in  the 
open  scientific  literature  which  Is  applicable 
to  the  Sanguine  concept  to  demonstrate  that 
a  Sanguine  type  system  is  not  techmcally 
feasible. 

The  baflc  difficulty  is  the  inherently  low 
efficiency  of  an  underground  antenna.  With 
the  Navy's  announced  input  power,  under 
the  most  optimistic  conditions,  this  leads  to 
a  transmission  time  of  nearly  two  hours  to 
send  a  simple  twelve  letter  message.  Power 
Input  to  the  antenna  can  be  increased  to  de- 
crease the  transmission  time,  but  again  under 
the  most  optimistic  conditions.  It  would  take 
the  entire  electrical  output  of  several  large 
power  generating  plants  to  reduce  the  trans- 
mission time  to  one  minute. 

In  these  calculations  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  has  been  given  to  the  Sanguine  system. 
Several  specific  losses  are  mentioned  which 
have  been  Ignored  In  the  present  calcula- 
tions, all  of  which  would  decrease  the  sys- 
tem's  performance.  A  more  realistic  estimate 
would  Increase  the  necessary  transmission 
time  over  that  of  the  present  "best  case" 
analysis  by  perhaps  one  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand times  for  a  given  power  input. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  these  calculations  do 
not  depend  upon  the  details  of  the  transmis- 
sion or  receiving  equipment  used  in  the  San- 
guine communication  system.  The  conclu- 
sions are  consequences  of  the  basic  laws  of 
physics  applied  to  the  concept  of  a  Sanguine 
type  system. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Sanguine  system 
is  a  one-way  communication  device,  and  that 
It  takes  an  inordinately  long  time  to  transmit 
even  a  simple  message.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  normal  communication  system. 
It  must  have  a  special  purpose.  Navy  state- 
ments and  our  own  analysis  suggest  that  its 
main  purpose  is  to  serve  as  the  communica- 
tion link  In  a  "last  strike"  capabUlty  of  this 
nation;  i.e.,  to  allow  for  the  release  of 
submarine  based  nuclear  missiles  even  after 
an  earlier  nuclear  exctiange  may  have 
rendered  communication  by  normal  methods 
Impossible.  But  It  Is  precisely  the  low  data 
rate  capabUlty  (the  long  transmission  time) 
of  Sanguine  tliat  thwarts  the  system  s  pur- 
pose, since  this  characteristic  makes  It 
especially  susceptible  to  Jamming  by  a 
foreign  nation  (the  Introduction  of  confus- 
ing information  at  the  Scmguine  frequency ) . 
It  is  omy  necessary  to  receive  a  Sanguine 
signal  for  a  few  seconds  In  order  to  begin 
Jamming,  and  the  power  requirements  for 
Jamming  are  far  less  than  those  required  by 
the  system  Itself.  These  arguments  are  sup- 
ported In  greater  deUU  In  the  main  body  of 
the  report. 

I.   INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  announced  plans  for 
Project  Sanguine,  a  world  wide  commumca- 
tlon  system  from  the  continental  United 
States  to  the  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  fleet.> 
The  cost  has  been  projected  between  M.76 
and  $1.5  billion;'  since  1968  about  tbO  million 
has  been  spent  on  feasibility  studies." 

The  Wisconsin  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information  Is  Interested  In  Project 
Sanguine  because  of  its  possible  effects  on 
the  environment.  During  our  investigation, 
however,  we  have  become  aware  of  certain 
problems  which  cast  serious  doubt  upon  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  Sanguine  com- 
munication concept.  The  purpose  of  this 
report  Is  to  describe  these  technical  problems. 

In  Section  n  we  present  a  brief  description 
of  the  Sanguine  communication  concept 
which  Introduces  the  Important  features  of 
the  system.  Sections  m  and  IV  analyze  the 
above  mentioned  technical  problems  In  de- 
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tall.  Section  V  describes  the  strategic  func 
tlon  of  Sanguine  and  Section  VI  emphaslzee 
susceptibility  of  a  Sanguine  type  system  tol 
jamming.  Section  vn  lists  our  conclusions., 
AppendU  A  discusses  briefly  another  paper] 
on  this  subject,  released  In  September  1970.; 
Appendix  B  discusses  a  feasibility  test  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy  In  North  Carolina.  j 

n.  DESCMPnON  OF  TH«  8AN0U1NI  COM»«UNICA- 
TION    ST8TKM 

The  principles  of  the  Sanguine  communi- 
cation system  are  Indicated  schematically  In 
Figure  1  (not  reproduced) .  The  system  essen-. 
tlally  consists  of  a  burled  transmitting  an- 
tenna which  radiates  an  extremely  low  fre 
quency  (elf)  electromagnetic  wave  (45  or  7 
cycles  per  second)  Into  the  air  space  betweei 
the  Ionosphere  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
This  wave  propagates  throiigh  the  air  space 
to  a  position  above  a  submarine.  A  smallj 
fraction  of  the  wave  power  then  leaks  down- 
ward through  the  rather  highly  conductive! 
sea  water  and  Is  received  by  the  submarine  * 
along  with  noise  (commonly  called  "static") 
that  originates  at  many  sources. 

The  power  fed  Into  the  transmitting  an- 
tenna Is  Indicated  by  Po  watte.  A  fraction.  F, 
of  this  pwwer  Is  actually  launched  Into  thfl 
wave  which  propagates  through  the  air  space. 
The  power  per  unit  area  In  this  wave  becomes 
less  Intense  as  It  propagates  away  from  th^ 
transmitting  antenna  because  It  spreads  outj 
and  covers  a  wider  area.  There  are  othei 
propagation  losses  as  well,  but  we  IgnoMJ 
them. 

Atmospheric  disturbances,  such  aq 
lightning,  radiate  random  noise  power.  PnJ 
into  the  air  at  the  Sanguine  frequency.  ThW 
noise  power  can  interfere  with  the  prope^ 
reception  of  a  Sanguine  signal.  One  of  tha 
main  requirements  of  the  system  design  mua^ 
be  to  Insure  that  the  signal  power  Intensity 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  submarine  Is  sufllclentljf 
large  compared  with  the  noise  power  Intend 
slty.  that  the  signal  can  be  reliably  received^ 

In  the  following  section  we  determine  tM 
fraction.  F.  of  the  antenna  Input  power  whlctt 
Is  actually  radiated.  We  show  that  the  Navy^ 
estimate  of  F  Is  optimistic  by  at  least  a  teet<^ 
of  about  a  hundred.  In  Section  IV  the  feaal'* 
bUlty  of  the  system  Is  considered. 

m.  DrXSRMrNATlON  OF  THS  ANTWnlA 

nnciiNCT 

It  U  clear  from  the  preceding  dlacuMloc 
that  the  antenna  efficiency,  F,  (or  the  frac- 
tion of  antenna  Input  power  which  Is  actuallj 
radiated  Into  the  propagating  wave)  Is  ar 
important  system  parameter.  The  Navy  hat 
indicated  tbat< 

F:£10-* 

We  will  show  here  that  this  value  Is  verj 
optimistic  and  that  a  more  reasonable  valu< 

Is 

F=10-« 

The  problem  of  radiation  from  an  antenna 
biirled  In  the  earth  has  been  thoroughly  dls-t 
ciined  In  the  scientific  literature.  In  194i 
Sommerfeld  eind  Renner  Investigated  the 
radiation  fields  of  both  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal burled  dlpole  antennae.'  They  showed  tha< 
the  radiation  of  a  burled  horizontal  antenna 
into  the  air  (the  "Nutzstrahlung"  or  useful 
radiation)  falls  rapidly  to  zero  aa  the  ground 
conductivity  Increases.  These  results  wer* 
confirmed  experimentally  by  Proctor*  and 
summarlBed  by  King.*  In  1063  Walt  considered 
the  radiation  efficiency  of  a  submerged  mag- 
netic dlpole  •  and  In  1961  Wheeler  published 
simple  formulas  for  calculating  the  radiation 
efficiencies  of  a  burled  vertical  loop  and  a 
burled  horizontal  dlpole."  In  1962  Biggs  studi 
led  the  radiation  fields  of  a  burled  horizontal 
electric  dlpole  in  detail  >■  and  showed  thai 
the  effect  of  burying  an  antenna  to  depth  /i 
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Is  equivalent  to  reducing  the  radiation  field 
Intensity  by  a  factor 

where  8  is  the  electromagnetic  skin  depth  of 
the  earth.  Hensen  gave  a  thorough  review 
of  the  performance  of  burled  antennas  In 
1063  paying  particular  attention  to  the  cal- 
culation of  radiation  efficiency."  Experimen- 
tal conflrmatlon  of  these  results  was  pro- 
vided by  Hasserjian  and  Guy."  More  recently 
Biggs  has  carried  out  an  extensive  study  of 
the  performance  of  antennas  burled  In  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions."-"  There  Is  no 
sh  tage  of  scientific  literature  applicable 
to  the  Sanguine  system,  and  the  application 
Is  straightforward. 

As  the  Navy  points  out,  the  Sangiilne  an- 
tenna Is  equivalent  to  a  current  loop  lying 
In  a  vertical  plane  which  penetrates  Into  the 
earth  a  distance  of  the  order  of  S.  the  electro- 
magnetic penetration  depth.*  This  antenna 
Is  also  often  referred  to  as  a  grounded  hori- 
zontal dlpole.  The  efficiency  of  the  antenna 
for  radiation  mto  the  appropriately  polarized 
mode  (electric  vector  vertical)  can  be  cal- 
culated as  • "  « 

(1)  F'SwVLfx' 

for  an  antenna  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Eq.  (1)  neglects  power  loss  in  the  end  (or 
grounding)  resistance  and  In  the  conducter 
(or  wire)  resistance.'  factors  which  would 
reduce  the  efficiency  further.  This  efficiency 
win  be  reduced  In  addition  by  the  factor 

(2)  e-"'« 

if  the  antenna  Is  bnried  a  distance  h,  where ' 
j=l/V»/»M.  (meters) 


(3) 

Is    the    electroDMffnetlo    penetration    d^th 

and 

L  Is  tha  total  leofftb  of  the  antenna  (meters) 

X  is  the  wave  length  In  free  space  (meters) 

h  Is  tha  depth  of  the  antenna  (meters) 

f  Is  the  transmission  frequency  (cyclee  per 

second) 
ff   Is   the   ground    conductivity    (mhos   per 

mater) 
^  Is  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  free 

•  space  (4t    X  lO'  henrys  per  meter) 

The  groimd  conductivity  In  Northern  Wis- 
consin is  taken  by  the  Navy  as  " 

(4)  ff=5X10-« 

thus  for  a  system  frequency  * 

(6)  f =46  cyclee  per  second 

We  have  \ised  the  value  45  cycles  per  second 
since  Ionospheric  losses  become  unfavorably 
high  at  76  cycles  per  second  "  we  find  from 
Eq.  (3)  that 
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(8) 


0=33  XlO*  meters 


At  a  frequency  of  46  cycles  per  second  the 
free  space  wave  length 


(7) 


X=6.7X10«  meters 


Several  alternative  antenna  systems  have 
recently  been  mentioned  In  a  communication 
from  the  Navy  to  Senator  Nelson."  These  are 
divided  mto  "non-siu-vlvable",  "surface  sur- 
vlvable"  and  "deep  underground"  antennas. 
As  will  be  pointed  out  below.  Sanguine  would 
be  primarily  useful  to  provide  a  "last  strike" 
nuclear  capability;  thus  "non-survlvable" 
antennas  are  of  little  practical  Interest.  A 

•surface  survlvable"  system  might  be  of  lim- 
ited  practical    Intereet.    The    most    efficient 

'surface  survlvable"  system  suggested  by  the 
Navy  Is  a  grid  81X81  miles.  Of  the  systems 
of  practical  Interest  proposed  by  the  Navy, 
this  system  leads  to  the  most  optimistic  cal- 
culation of  antenna  efficiency,  so  this  Is 
the  one  we  will  consider  In  detail.  Suppose 
the  grid  consists  of  ten  eleu^mts  each  81 
miles  long  nmning  parallel  to  each  other, 


crossed  by  another  such  array  perpendicular 
to  the  first.  For  a  submarine  at  a  given  loca- 
tion, only  ten  elements  are  effective  In  trans- 
mitting a  signal  so  the  total  antenna  length 
would  be  810  miles  or 


(8) 


L= 1.3X10*  meters 


Substituting  (6),  (7).  and  (8)  Into  (1)  yields 
F=3.0X10-*.  Taking  conductor  and  grotmd- 
Ing  losses  Into  consideration  would  reduce 
the  efficiency  to  at  moet  *• 


(8) 


P=10-« 


for  a  "surface  survlvable"  antenna. 

For  a  "deep  underground"  antenna  the 
efficiency  would  become  even  smaller.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  antenna  were 
burled  to  a  depth 


(10) 


h=  10*  meters 


The  factor  given  In  Eq.  (2)  would  then  be 
equal  to  0.66.  Such  an  antenna  would  neces- 
sarily be  considerably  shorter  than  810  miles 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  such  long  tun- 
nels. Thus  we  should  expect  the  efficiency 
to  be  at  least  as  small  as 


(11) 


P=10-' 


for  a  "deep  underground"  antenna.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  adc^t  the  more  opti- 
mistic figure  of  10-*. 

IV.  THB  FSASIBnJrT  OF  THX  SANGtTINX  CONCXPT 

To  evaluate  the  feaslblUty  of  the  Sanguine 
communication  concept  as  recently  outlined 
by  the  Navy*  we  use  the  following  system 
parameters : 

1.  Generator  power.*  (Level  suggested  by 
the  Navy) 

Po=3xi0'  watts 

2.  Radiated  fraction  of  generator  power. 
(Calculated  In  Section  nr  of  this  report  for 
a  "svirface  sxirvlvable"  antenna) 

F=10-« 

3.  Height  of  ionosphere}* 

H=8X10*  meters 

4.  Circumterence  of  the  earth, 

0=4X10*  meters 

Only  PPo  watts  of  input  power  will  actu- 
ally be  radiated  Into  the  propagating  wave. 
This  wave  "spreads  out"  over  a  greater  area 
as  It  propagates.  For  a  submarine  one  quarter 
of  the  way  around  the  earth,  the  area  through 
which  the  wave  passes  equals  HC.  Thus,  at 
moet,  the 


(12) 


signal  power 
area 


FPo 
'  HC' 


10-"  watts/meter' 


Actually,  this  power  would  be  considerably 
smaller  due  to  refractive  losses  Into  the  Iono- 
sphere and  ground." 

The  atmospheric  noise  level  can  be  ex- 
pected to  vary  greatly  with  local  thunder- 
storm activity.  A  mean  value  for  Boulder, 
Colorado  (we  do  not  suggest  that  submarines 
will  actually  be  located  at  Boulder;  this  Is 
simply  one  of  the  stations  at  which  reason- 
ably reliable  mean  atmospheric  noise  data 
In  the  60  to  100  cycle  per  second  range  is 
available).  Is  about  60  db  below  1  volt  per 
meter  In  a  cycle  per  second  between  10  and 
100  cycles  per  second."  This  corresponds  to  a 

(18) 


L  bandwidth  area  J 


watts 


cycles  per  seoond-metei* 


Dividing  (12)  by  (13)  gives  a  receiver  bend- 
width  ot  4  X 10-*  cycles/second  for  which  the 
signal  power  level  greater  than  the  mean 
atmospheric  power  level  at  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. In  practice  one  might  wish  to  have  the 
signal  power  level  greater  than  the  mean 
atmospheric  noise  level  because  of  seasonal 
and  local  variations.'*  But  again  adopting 
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the  most  optimistic  figure  for  the  system,  the 
receiver  bandwidth  must  be  at  least  as  small 
ss 

(14)    [receiver  bandwidth]  =4x10-*  cycles/ 
second. 

The  receiver  bandwidth  directly  limits  the 
response  time  of  the  receiver.  It  Is  related 
to  the  bandwidth  by :  » 


(15) 


[response  time]=c 


0.4 


bandwidth 

Prom  (14)   and  (16)   it  Is  evident  that  the 

(16)     (receiver  response  time]  =10*  seconds 
or  almost  2  minutes. 

The  receiver  response  time  is  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  receiver  to  make  a  transition 
from  one  output  level  to  another.  It  Is  the 
time  necessary  to  transmit  one  "bit"  or  fun- 
damental unit  of  Information.  To  send  a 
message  In  the  English  alphabet,  for  exam- 
ple, a  5  bit  symbol  is  required  for  each  letter. 
Thus  to  transmit  a  twelve  letter  message  (for 
example  "Fire  Missiles")  would  require  60 
bits  of  Information.  Via  this  system,  the 
sending  of  such  a  message  would  require 
6x10*  seconds  or  1.7  hours  of  transmission 
time.  Other  codes  might  be  used,  of  covirse, 
but  for  such  weighty  matters  as  tboee  com- 
municated to  missile  submarines,  this  many 
bits  or  more  would  be  desirable  to  prevent 
error. 

Such  a  lengthy  transmission  time  for  a 
short  message  is  clearly  unacceptable  for  rea- 
sonable commiuilcatlons.  The  receiver  band- 
width could  be  increased  and,  through  Eq. 
(15),  the  receiver  response  time  could  be 
shortened  If  the  power  Input  to  the  antenna 
were  correspondingly  Increased.  To  decrease 
transmission  time  of  Fire  Missiles  from  1.7 
hours  to  one  minute  would  require  an  In- 
crease of  antenna  Input  power  by  a  factor 
of  100.  This  would  Imply 


(17) 


Po=3,000  megawatts 


or  about  3  nuclear  power  stations  each  pro- 
ducing 1,000  megawatts.  The  design  dilemma 
may  be  epitomized  In  the  following  way. 

(U)    rNumber  of  1,000*1    rNmnber  of  mlnutee 
I  me^watt power  lx|  totransmit  Fire 


LstaMons 


LMIssfles 


y, 


This  relation  Is  illustrated  in  Figure  2  (not 
reproduced) . 

But  even  one  minute  fatlls  far  short  of 
acceptlblllty.  When  the  transmission  time 
exceeds  a  few  seconds  the  ease  of  jamming 
the  signal  by  a  foreign  nation  Increases 
greatly.  We  address  the  Jamming  question 
In  Section  VI. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  Eq.  (18)  is  not 
the  result  of  a  "worst  case"  analysis.  On  the 
contrary  whenever  there  was  an  uncertainty 
we  have  choeen  those  parameter  values  most 
favorable  to  the  system.  In  particular  we 
have  neglected  to  consider  the  foUovrtng  ef- 
fects which  could  degrade  system  per- 
formance. 

(1)  Higher  ground  conductivity  near  the 
surface.  In  calculating  antenna  efficiency 
we  have  used  a  value  for  deep  ground  con- 
ductivity estimated  by  the  Navy."  The  con- 
ductivity near  the  surface,  where  near  field 
losses  predominate,  will  be  larger.  ••  especial- 
ly during  rainy  weather.  Due  to  t.Ma  factor 
alone  the  antenna  efficiency  could  easily  be  an 
order  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  value 
given  In  Eq.  (9). 

(2)  Ionospheric  losses.  Aa  Walt  has  shown," 
Ionospheric  losses  cannot  be  neglected  In  a 
realistic  calculation  of  elf  wave  attenuation. 
ThusEq.  (12)  considerably  overestimates  the 
signal  power  per  unit  area  a  quarter  of  the 
way  aroimd  the  globe.  If  we  had  evaluated 
the  system  at  76  cyclee  per  second,  the  an- 
tsnna  efficiency  would  have  increased  by  a 
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factor  of  about  three,  but  the  increased 
ionospheric  losses  would  have  more  than  can- 
celled out  this  slight  advantage. 

(3)  Fluctuation  in  the  noise  level.  Our 
calculations  were  made  for  an  observed  at^er- 
age  value  of  atmospheric  noise.  The  Instan- 
taneous noise  level  can  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably  about  this  mean.  The  system, 
of  course,  must  be  designed  to  operate 
reliably  at  peak  noise  levels. 

(4)  deduced  efficiency  of  "deep  under- 
ground" antennas.  We  have  estimated  In  Eq. 
(11)  that  the  efficiency  of  a  "deep  under- 
ground" antenna  would  be  at  least  an  order 
of  magnitude  less  than  that  for  a  "surface 
siUTlvable"  antenna.  We  have  not,  however, 
used  this  lower  value  of  efficiency  In  our 
calciilatlons. 

(5)  Attenuation  of  the  signalin  sea  water. 
The  Sangiilne  signal  will  be  strongly  atten- 
uated as  It  attempts  to  penetrate  the  sea 
water  to  a  deeply  submerged  submarine. 
Eventually  the  signal  would  become  so  weak 
that  other  noise  sources  (thermal  noise, 
electrical  noise  generated  In  the  submarine, 
etc.)  must  be  taken  Into  accoimt.  We  have 
not  considered  this  effect. 

(6)  Antipodal  cancellation.  The  waves 
propagated  from  the  Sanguine  antenna  will 
cancel  at  the  antlpode  of  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin. Thus  the  system  would  be  relatively 
useless  for  a  large  area  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Consideration  of  these  effects  would  lead 
to  a  system  evaluation  several  orders  of 
magnitude  (several  factors  of  ten)  less  fa- 
vorable than  our  "best  case"  results  of  Eq. 
(18)  and  Fig.  2. 

v.   SANCtmiX  AS  A  "LAST  STBIKZ"  CAPABn,rrT 

We  have  shown  In  the  previous  section 
that  a  Sanguine  system  with  a  "surface  sur- 
vlvable" antenna  operated  at  the  power 
levels  suggested  by  the  Navy  will  have  an 
extremely  low  data  transmission  rate.  A  con- 
servative estimate  indicates  that  at  least  100 
seconds  would  be  required  to  transmit  a 
single  bit  of  Information  and  about  1.7  hours 
VTOuld  be  needed  to  transmit  a  simple  twelve 
letter  message.  Furthermore,  Sanguine  would 
be  a  one-way  communication  system  for  the 
transmitting  antenna  to  the  submarine 
fieet.*  Thus  Sanguine  would  not  be  a  "com- 
munication system"  in  the  noimsl  sense.  It 
is  clearly  a  highly  specialized  system  for  the 
transmission  of  very  limited  messages  (per- 
haps code  words  which  convey  more  complex 
meaning  by  Indexing  to  a  code  book) ,  under 
conditions  that  would  prevent  the  use  of 
normal,  more  efficient  communication  de- 
vices. Such  emergency  conditions  could  arise, 
for  example.  If  a  nuclear  exchange  between 
nations  had  ionized  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  preventing  transmission  by  the 
systems  xisually  employed. 

From  Its  easily  determined  characteristics, 
then,  we  conclude  that  Sanguine's  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  serve  as  the  communications  link 
In  a- "last  strike"  ct^>ablllty  of  this  nation; 
I.e.,  a  way  to  Insiire  the  launching  of  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  missiles  from  our  submarines 
toward  preselected  targets  even  after  the 
start  of  a  nuclear  war  has  prevented  the  use 
of  normal  communication  systems.  Indeed, 
an  Indication  of  this  has  already  been  pro- 
vided in  a  news  story  carried  in  the  Madison, 
Wisconsin  Capital  Times  of  March  B.  1071. 
This  story  quotes  the  Navy's  John  R.  Hen- 
nessey, director  of  public  and  congressional 
affairs  for  the  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Com- 
mand In  Washington,  as  saying  in  reference 
to  Sanguine,  "It's  got  to  be  survlvable.  The 
fact  that  you  can  hit  back  Is  a  good  reason 
for  the  other  guy  not  to  hit  you."  In  other 
words,  the  merits  of  Project  Sanguine  wovUd 
appear  to  rest  upon  its  credibility  as  a  "last 
strike"  weapon  system  to  deter  an  enemy 
attack.  If  a  Sanguine  signal  can  be  eerily 
jammed,  however,  the  system's  credibility  is 
seriously  Impaired.  This  question  is  addressed 
in  the  following  section. 
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TL  JAlOOIfO  OF  THX  8AKGT7INX  STSTBM 

In  a  recent  study  by  Biggs  and  Marler* 
(see  Appendix  A)  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Sanguine  system  Is  very  susceptible  to  jam- 
ming by  an  enemy  nation  (the  Introduction 
of  confusing  Information  by  another  antenna 
operating  at  the  same  frequency ) .  This  criti- 
cism Is  crudal  because  a  system  which  can 
easily  be  jammed  Is  not  reliable.  An  unrelia- 
ble Sanguine  system  has  Uttle  "last  strike" 
strategic  value. 

A  conventional  high  frequency  communi- 
cation system  Is  difficult  to  Jam  because  It 
can  broadcast  Information  very  rapidly  (in  a 
fraction  of  a  second )  and  at  any  one  of  many 
available  frequencies.  Thus  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible for  an  enemy  to  know  when  and  at 
what  frequency  he  must  radiate  a  Jamming 
signal.  Furthermore.  In  a  two-way  communi- 
cation system  the  receiving  station  can  al- 
ways request  a  confirmation  of  the  message. 

We  have  shown  that  Sanguine  would  nec- 
essarily be  a  slow  "communication  system". 
It  would  require,  for  example,  at  least  1.7 
hours  to  transmit  a  12-letter  message.  The 
Sanguine  frequency  would  therefore  be  pre- 
cisely known  to  anyone  who  chose  to  monlt<^ 
its  radiation.  Thus  an  enemy  would  not  need 
to  overpower  the  Sanguine  signal;  he  would 
only  need  to  Introduce  errors  Into  the  trans- 
mitted message.  A  submarine  commander,  of 
course,  would  require  absolutely  reliable  In- 
formation before  he  launched  a  nuclear  mls- 
sUe. 

The  power  required  to  jam  a  Ssingulne  sys- 
tem would  likely  be  less  than  the  power 
needed  to  operate  such  a  system  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

(1)  A  much  more  efficient  above  ground 
antenna  could  be  used  for  jamming  since  Its 
survivability  Is  not  crucial.  For  example,  a 
section  of  a  conventional  power  line  could 
be  employed  on  a  part  time  basis  or  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

(2)  The  jamming  anterma  could  be  closer 
to  the  submarine  than  the  submarine  Is  to 
Wisconsin.  In  this  case  the  Jamming  antenna 
would  require  less  power  simply  because  Its 
signal  would  not  be  susceptible  to  the  geo- 
metrical spreading  losses  of  the  more  distant 
Sanguine  signal. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  San- 
guine system  could  easily  be  rendered  in- 
effective by  any  foreign  power  which  chose 
to  do  so  and  was  wlUlng  to  spend  the  neces- 
sary power  for  a  Jamming  system. 
vn.  coNCLusioxrs 

This  study  has  shown  that  a  Sangulns 
type  communication  system  with  a  burled 
transmitting  antenna  would  have  either  an 
excessively  slow  data  transmission  rate  or 
would  require  an  excessive  amount  of  Input 
power.  One  disadvantage  can  be  traded  tar 
the  other.  With  the  power  input  to  the  an- 
tenna announced  by  the  Navy,  for  example, 
the  time  required  to  transmit  a  message  of 
twelve  letters  would  be  almost  two  hours. 
These  conclusions  can  easily  be  calculated 
from  both  experimental  and  theoretical  work 
reported  In  the  open  sclenUfic  literature. 
They  carmot  be  escaped  by  using  sophisti- 
cated receiving  equipment  since  they  are  an 
Inevitable  result  of  the  extremely  poor  effi- 
ciency of  undergrotmd  low  frequency  trans- 
mitting antennas.  It  should  be  noted  that  It 
Is  not  the  low  antenna  efficiency  In  Itself 
which  casts  doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  San- 
guine, but  the  fact  that  low  antenna  effi- 
ciency leads  to  a  low  data  transmission  rate. 

The  slow  transmission  rate  of  the  San- 
guine system  makes  It  susceptible  to  Jam- 
ming by  another  nation.  If  such  a  nation 
were  willing  to  use  a  long  above-groimd 
transmitting  antenna  for  Jamming,  an  eas- 
ily available  power  line  for  example,  the 
power  requirement  would  be  far  less  than 
that  of  the  Sanguine  system.  Sanguine  wotUd 
therefore  be  easy  to  render  Ineffective. 

On  the  grovmds  that  It  either  requires 
an  unrealistic  amotmt  of  power,  or  that  It  is 
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an  extremely  slow  system  of  cominuixlcatic|n, 
and  that  these  features  lead  to  the  fact  thiat 
It  can  be  easily  Jammed,  the  Sanguine  syst^ 
must  be  regarded  as  technically  Infeaslble. 

APPENDIX   A — A  DISCUSSION   OF    NOREC  RESEARCH 
PAPER  NO.  S  i 

In  September  1970  the  Northern  Envirofa- 
mental  Council  published  a  report  concern- 
ing the  technical  feasibility  of  Project  San- 
guine by  A.  W.  Biggs  and  D.  L.  Marler.=»  Pijo- 
fessor  Biggs  Is  a  highly  respected  scientist 
with  an  established  research  position  l**  the 
design  of  underground  antennas.'"-""  Tnls 
report  seriously  questions  the  Sanguine  com- 
munication concept  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
herent inefficiency  of  burled  antennas  bt 
low  frequencies.  1 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  concerp- 
ing  the  credibility  of  this  report.'  Th*e 
questions  appear  to  be  misunderstandings 
of  the  ambiguities  which  often  arise  In  the 
attempt  to  explain  scientific  technicalities 
to  a  nonsclentlflc  reader.  We  have  examined 
the  NOREC  Report  No.  5  In  detail  and  f^el 
that  Its  S-ummary  and  CoTtclusicms  shot^d 
be  given  serious  consideration. 

APPENDIX    B THE    NAVT"S    NORTH    CAROLIN4 

rSASIBILITT  TESTS 

After  a  preliminary  version  of  this  repc 
was  prepared,  we  received  data  from  the  Ns 
on  the  tests  which  were  conducted  usl~ 
transmitting  antenna  at  Site  Alpha  in  W« 
em  North  Carolina  and  Vlrglnla."-=»  Imj 
tant  data  from  these  tests  are: 

1.  Power  Input  to  antenna  120  kilowatts 
78  cycles/second. 

2.  Power  radiated  from  antenna  0.96  wa^ 
at  78  cycles/second. 

3.  Antenna  length  176  Ion  on  10  metier 
high  telephone  poles.  Effective  elevation 
angle  zero;  azimuth  angle  23  degrees  east  |of 
north. 

4.  Maximum  distance  to  submarine  3f 
km. 

5.  Minimum  power  observed  at  recel^r 
with  a  maximum  Integration  time  of  3t)0 
seconds. 

6.  Tests  conducted  during  the  first  seveial 
months  of  1963  with  receivers  at  New  Yofk, 
Labrador.  Iceland  and  Norway.  ! 

It  Is  important  to  note  (Item  6)  that  thabe 
tests  were  run  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
during  the  winter  months.  Noise  levels  In  the 
10-100  cycle  per  second  frequency  range  c>n 
be  expected  to  be  15  db  (or  a  factor  of  SO 
In  power)  higher  during  the  sumider 
months."  Thus  the  system's  Integration  time 
would  need  to  be  Increased  by  a  factor  |of 
30  to  about  10*  seconds  In  order  to  operate 
reliably  during  the  summer  with  a  radlatled 
power  of  one  watt  and  a  range  of  3864  km^ 

Our  calculations  In  Section  IV  (see  ^. 
(16)  1  Indicate  a  response  time  of  10=  seconjds 
for  a  radiated  power  of  30  watts.  The  corre- 
sponding response  time  for  a  radiated  power 
of  one  watt  should  be  3xl0»  seconds  oter 
a  path  length  considerably  longer  than  t^ie 
3864  km  used  In  the  Navy's  tests  (see  Itflm 
4).  For  maximum  range  the  North  Caroima 
tests  would  Imply  a  response  time  even  lonaer 
than  10*  seconds.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  t|ie 
Navy's  test  data  It  appears  that  the  calcula- 
tions m  Section  rv  are  conservative  in  the 
sense  our  results  tend  to  make  the  Sanguine 
system  look  better  than  It  actually  would  ie. 
The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  Is  probaaly 
because  we  have  neglected  to  include  in  9q. 
12  the  refractive  losses  Into  the  Ionosphere 
and  Into  the  ground  (propagation  losses]. 
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JUSTICE  DELAYED  IS  JUSTICE 

DENIED 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENN8TI.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  court 
congestion  has  incresisingly  become  a 
matter  of  concern  to  those  interested  in 
efficient  judicial  administration.  In- 
creased urbanization  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  complexities  of  con- 
temporary society  have  swelled  court 
workloads  to  such  an  extent  that  few 
States  and  cities  have  escaped  the  re- 
sultant adverse  consequences. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  Roscoe  Pound 
indicated  his  concern  with  this  trend 
when  he  observed  that  an  appellate  judge 
in  the  1920's  was  faced  with  a  workload 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  his  counter- 
part a  hundred  years  before.  In  1971,  the 
problem  of  congestion  and  delay  in  our 
court  systems  has  become  far  more  wide- 
spread and  acute.  Our  society  has  placed 
an  ever-heavier  responsibility  on  the 
courts  for  aiding  in  solving  the  vital 
problems  of  our  day,  and  yet  the  Judicial 
system  throughout  the  Nation  is  encum- 
bered in  fulfilling  this  increased  respon- 
sibility by  insufficient  manpower,  faulty 
facilities  and  poorly  organized  court 
structures.  As  a  result,  the  quality  of 
American  justice  has  been  strained. 

This  situation  calls  for  immediate  at- 
tention. Procedural  reform,  structural 
reorganization  and  additional  personnel 
are  common  needs  of  the  Judiciary 
throughout  the  country.  The  status  of 
the  Judicial  system  of  my  own  city  oif 
Philadelphia  is  no  less  acute  than  that 
generally  existing.  An  article  treating 
this  vital  problem  in  terms  of  the  need 
for  additional  Judicial  manpower  for 
Philadelphia,  recently  appeared  in  the 
Shingle,  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association.  Peeling 
that  this  excellent  study,  "Requirements 
on  Additional  Judges  for  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia,"  would 
be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  Include  it  in  the  Record  ; 

REQtnSXMENTS  ON  ADDITIONAI,  JTTDGKS  FOR  THI 

CoxwT    or    Common    Pleas   of   Philaoei.- 

PKIA 

There  exlsta  In  Philadelphia  a  deflnlta  and 
urgent  need  for  some  additional  Judges  for 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  There  has  been 
extensive  discussion  on  exactly  how  many 
such  Judges  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  a  manageable  court  system  with 
prompt  trials  of  both  civil  and  criminal  eases. 
There  are  currently  pending  In  the  State 
General  Assembly  bills  which  would  add  ten 
additional  positions  to  the  Judicial  roster. 

Since  the  time  of  the  (Constitutional  Con- 
vention held  In  1967-68,  the  figtire  of  thirty 
additional  Judges  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
feasible  goal. 

A    COUPAklSON     WITH    OTHER    LARGE    JT7SI8DIC- 

noira 
The  courta  of  the  Urge  cities  throughout 
the  country  face  the  same  problems  and 
challenges  as  our  court  system  faces  in 
Philadelphia.  These  include  on  the  criminal 
side  a  steady  Increase  In  the  crime  rata  and 
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in  the  time  needed  for  disposition  of  Individ- 
ual criminal  cases.  On  the  clvU  side,  these 
Include  mounting  delays  In  bringing  cases 
to  trial  and  a  steady  growing  stream  of  civil 
litigation.  Recently,  a  number  of  national 
magazines.  Including  Life  and  Fortune,  have 
published  articles  setting  forth  the  scope 
of  this  delay.  The  large  metropolitan  dally 
newspapers,  Including  the  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers and  the  New  York  Times,  have  also  ex- 
tensively Investigated  this  situation  and 
come  up  with  similar  pessimistic  conclu- 
sions. 

Accordingly,  a  review  of  the  number  of 
Judges  existing  in  other  metropolitan  court 
systems,  based  on  unit  of  population,  is  sig- 
nificant as  a  comparison  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  functioning  better  or  worse 
than  other  Jurisdictions.  Such  statistics  can 
aid  in  forming  a  realistic  basis  for  detarmln- 
mg  the  number  of  additional  Judges  needed 
In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Below  Is  a 
tabulation  of  the  situation  In  the  five  larg- 
est city  Judicial  systams: 


City 


Number 
of  law 
judges     Population 


Ratio  of 

law  judges 

to  unit  of 

population 


Cleveland 74  1,733,000 

Clilcago 236  b,  428,000 

HewYork.. 328  8,022,000 

Los  Angeles 244  6,900,000 

Philadelphia 63  2.070,000 


1  (23,000) 

1  (23,000) 

1  (24,000) 

1  (28,300) 

1  (32,S0O) 


If  we  are  to  use  the  standard  of  one  Judge 
per  23,000  population,  which  exlsta  In  the 
most  favorably  organized  Jurisdictions,  we 
would  see  from  simple  arithmetic  that  Phil- 
adelphia should  have  ninety  law  Judges. 
Since  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  has  a 
complement  of  fifty-six  Common  Pleas  Judges 
and  seven  Municipal  Court  law  Judges,  the 
number  of  additional  Judges  necessary  to 
maintain  this  standard  Is  twenty-seven. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  here  that,  even 
with  one  Judge  per  23,000  population,  re- 
ports are  clear  that  the  Justice  systems  In 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  are  functioning  at 
far  from  an  adequate  level.  Furthermore, 
since  the  President  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Coiirt  has  recently  stated  that  the  criminal 
and  civil  backlogs  in  his  area  have  reached 
proportions  which  exclude  Municipal  Court 
Judges  from  any  further  service  In  Common 
Pleas  Court,  we  In  fact  woxxld  need  thirty- 
four  additional  Judges  to  approach  the  level 
of  one  per  23,000  population.  The  use  of 
retired  Common  Pleas  Court  Judges  for  fur- 
ther service  on  the  bench  cannot  significantly 
decrease  these  figfures,  since  such  Judges  by 
category  are  not  available  on  a  protracted 
basis. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  CASE  LOAD 

A  few  detailed  tabulations  as  presented  In 
this  section  serve  to  outline  the  Intanse  scoi>e 
of  the  problem  facing  oiu*  court  systam  In 
terms  of  case  disposition. 

The  recent  riot  in  Holmesburg  Prison  was 
caused  by  a  number  of  factors  as  outlined  In 
a  report  submitted  by  the  District  Attorney's 
Office.  In  this  report,  a  detailed  tabulation 
was  made  by  category  of  charge  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  offenders  In  Holmesburg  Prison. 
An  updating  of  these  figures  as  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1970,  shows  the  following: 


Untried 

Deferred 
sentence 

Total 

Homicide 

Robbery 

Assaults 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Forgery  and  fraud 

170 

169 

35 

76 

15 

6 

45 

38 

10 

14 

2 

0 

13 

5 

2 

3 

1 

215 

207 

45 

90 

17 

6 

Rape  and  sex  offenses. 

t^arcotics 

Arsons,  weapons,  etc.. 

Miscellaneous 

Probation  violations... 

50 

44 

6 

78 

8 

63 
49 

8 
81 

9 

Total 

657 

133 

790 

cxvn 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  city  prisons  have  been  overcrowded 
with  many  inmates  awaiting  trial,  because 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  systam  lacks  the 
facilities  and  personnel  to  try  cases  promptly 
due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  including : 

(a)  more  criminal  cases  to  be  tried  due  to 
an  Increased  crime  rate; 

(b)  extra  pre-trial  proceedings  (hearings 
on  suppression  of  confessions,  evidence  ob- 
tained by  search  and  seizure,  lineup  identifi- 
cation, etc.): 

(c)  more  Jury  trials  (more  major  crimes  to 
be  tried,  more  demands  for  Jury  trials) ; 

(d)  elongated  trials; 

(e)  additional  post-trial  rlghte;   and 

(f)  proceedings  under  the  Post  Conviction 
Hearing  Act. 

In  addition  to  criminal  trials  for  both  In- 
mates in  detention  and  defendanta  on  ball, 
there  Is  an  extanslve  backlog  of  other  mat- 
tars  which  must  be  scheduled  and  disposed 
of  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  According 
to  statistics  from  the  office  of  the  Court  Ad- 
ministrator of  Philadelphia,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  had  the  following  cases  to  be 
tried  as  of  September  8,  1970: 

Arbitration    1,179 

Unmarried  Mothers 208 

Juvenile  'l,  710 

Etomestlc  Relations 1,661 

Criminal  Listings 6,741 

Civil  Listings    (Non-Jury) 2,609 

Civil  Listings  (Jury) „  11,121 

Adoptions    202 

Total     24,331 

•This  figure  Is  as  of  August  3,  1970. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  recently  to 
the  mounting  civil  backlog  due  to  the  al- 
most total  commitment  of  the  courts  to 
criminal  business.  According  to  the  Court 
Administrator,  the  average  time  between  the 
filing  of  a  Certificate  of  Readiness  and  a  civil 
Jury  trial  has  increased  to  47.7  months.  There 
is  undoubtedly  considerable  hardship  on 
many  civil  Utlganta  resulting  from  this.  A 
better  balance  In  the  number  of  Judges  as- 
signed to  this  mounting  accumulation  of 
cases  can  only  be  achieved  by  addition  to 
members  of  the  Common  Pleas  bench. 

Requiring  special  attention  within  the 
criminal  listings  as  of  September  8,  1970, 
were: 

1.  Pending  Homicide  Cases,  386. 

2.  Major  Felony  Trials,  424. 

3.  Rape  Cases,  156. 

4.  Recidivist  Cases,  197. 

5.  Deferred  Sentences,  528. 

These  last  categories  Include  the  most 
serious  cases  for  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice.  The  July  4  riot  at  Holmesburg 
pointed  out  the  danger  created  by  lengthy 
pre-trial  detention  of  men.  many  of  whom 
are  charged  with  the  commission  of  serious 
crimes  of  violence.  The  number  of  defendanta 
m  the  Deferred  Sentence  category  is  also  of 
deep  concern  because  a  significant  propwr- 
tlon  of  these  are  men  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  of  violence  and  are 
out  on  ball  pending  final  disposition. 

JUDGE    need   AS    PBOJECTED   FROM    CASE   DISPOSI- 
TION   RATES 

Compared  to  the  workload  In  other  Penn- 
sylvania counties,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that 
the  Philadelphia  Judges  bear  a  much  greater 
burden.  Some  counties  have  four  court  terms 
of  three  weeks  of  trials  each,  making  a  total 
of  twelve  weeks  a  year.  With  the  probable 
exception  of  Allegheny  and  Dauphin  Coun- 
ties the  other  counties  may  have  even  less, 
though  again  with  few  exceptions. 

The  Judicial  compensation  is  the  same, 
again  with  slight  differences  In  a  few  Judi- 
cial dlstrlcta.  In  Philadelphia  the  Court  Ad- 
ministrator reports  that  the  effective  weeks 
per  Judge  per  year  for  trial  work  Is  thirty- 
seven  weeks,  leaving  only  fifteen  weeks  for 
all  poet  trial  motion  hearings,  research,  opin- 
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Ion  writing.  Judicial  conferences,  vacations 
and  sick  leave. 

Statistical  data  has  been  maintained  on 
case  dispositions  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  assigned  to  such  areas  In  a 
composite  fashion  since  the  date  of  the  new 
Judiciary  Article,  January  1,  1969  and  prior 
to  that  time  on  an  Individual  court  basis. 
The  dispositions  per  Judge  per  year  have 
been  determined  by  dividing  the  total  num- 
ber of  Judges  assigned  In  an  area  of  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  Into  the  total  case  dis- 
position of  that  area  during  the  year,  and 
projecting  this  disposition  rate  against  the 
existing  case  loads  and  the  number  of  cases 
backlogged  in  each  area  of  the  Court's  Juris- 
diction. 

The  following  statistical  Information  forms 
the  basis  of  projecting  existing  needs: 

ClVn.  JUBT  CASES 

Disposition  per  Judge  per  year,  459. 

Total  dvll  Jury  cases  anticipated  in  1970 
(1969 — 5.367  cases  plus  projected  increase  of 
537  cases) .  5.904. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  annual  case 
Input.  13. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  open  active 
cases  numbering  10241. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  presently 
pending  cases  within  two  years,  11. 

Total  Judges  required  for  civil  Jury 
cases,  24. 

Total  number  of  civil  Jury  cases  disposed 
of  during  1969,  5,430. 

The  above  projection  does  not  take  into 
account  the  real  probability  of  a  greater  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  cases  ordered  on  the 
trial  list  occasioned  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
backlog  has  been  substantially  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Many  cases  are  settled  prior  to 
being  ordered  on  the  trial  list  because  of  the 
time  lag  between  the  time  the  case  Is  ordered 
on  the  list  and  the  date  It  Is  called  for  trial. 
Counsel  and  the  court  have  been  successful 
In  effectuating  settlementa  when  they  were 
able  to  effectively  pwlnt  out  that  the  mone- 
tary difference  between  plaintiff's  demand 
and  defendant's  offer  made  it  economically 
unfeasible  to  take  a  chance  on  a  trial  which 
could  not  take  place  for  at  least  two  years 
or  more. 

In  this  connection,  as  part  of  the  overall 
program  initiated  by  the  Calendar  Judge  in 
1969,  a  series  of  settlement  conferences  were 
held  m  cases  where  the  Injury  had  occurred 
within  six  to  eight  months  prior  to  the  con- 
ference. The  percentage  of  success  In  those 
conferences  (In  excess  of  eighty  percent  were 
settled)  was  due  In  a  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  plaintiffs  were  more  likely  to  settle 
for  a  lesser  amount  rather  than  take  a 
chance  on  getting  more  later  when  the 
•later"  meant  a  delay  of  at  least  two  years 
or  more. 

Thus.  If  the  backlog  is  eliminated,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  cases  of  this  type  will 
not  settle  and  will  be  ordered  down  for  trial. 
Certainly,  if  counsel  can  expect  that  his  case 
will  be  reached  for  trial  on  a  current  basis, 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  order  It  on  the  list 
rather  than  settle  It,  In  the  hope  that  Hla 
client  will  receive  a  higher  amount  without 
having  to  wait  any  length  of  time.  Although 
it  may  be  a  seeming  paradox,  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  the  backlog  will  In  Itself 
generate  an  increased  number  of  cases  or- 
dered on  the  list  over  and  beyond  the  pro- 
jection set  forth  above. 

CIVIL  NON-JtTRT  AND  EQUITT  CASKS 

Disposition  per  Judge  per  year,  370. 

Total  civil  non-Jury  and  equity  cases  an- 
ticipated m  1970  (1969 — 3,058  cases  plus 
projected  Increase  of  272  cases) ,  3,330. 

Judges  required  to  dl^ose  of  annual  case 
Input.  9. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  open  active 
cases  numbering  1.791. 
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Judges  required  to  dispose  of  presently 
pending  cases  within  two  years,  3. 

Total  Judges  required  for  civil  non-Jui|y 
and  equity  cases,  12. 

Total  number  of  civil  non-Jury  and  equity 
cases  disposed  of  during  1969,  2,618. 

MAJOa    CRIMINAI.   CASKS     (INCLUDING    HOlIICIDfe: 


Dispositions  per  Judge  p>er  year,  119. 

Total  major  criminal  cases  anticipated  Ih 
1970  (1969 — 1,845  cases  plus  projected  li^ 
crease  of  185  cases) ,  2,030. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  annual  ca^ 
Input,  17. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  pending  cas^s 
numbering,  2,064. 

Judges  required  to  eliminate  pending  cas4B 
within  two  years,  8.7. 

Total  number  of  Judges  required  for  tlio 
trial  of  major  criminal  cases,  25.7. 

Total  number  of  major  criminal  cases  dli  - 
posed  of  during  1969, 1,706. 

NON-UAJOB      CRIMINAL      CASES       (INCLtlOINC 
MOTIONS,   PCHA,   ETC.) 

Dispositions  per  Judge  per  year,  1,247. 

Total  non-major  criminal  cases  anticipated 
in  1970  (1969 — 12,686  cases  plus  projected  Ir- 
crease  of  1,284),  13,970. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  annual  cue 
Input,  11.2. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  pendirg 
cases  numbering,  10,638. 

Judges  required  to  eliminate  pending  cas(  is 
within  two  years,  4.1. 

Total  number  of  Judges  required  for  tie 
trial  of  non-major  criminal  cases,  16.3. 

Total  Judges  required  for  criminal  courts, 
41. 

Total  number  of  non-major  criminal  casss 
disposed  of  during  1969,  15,351. 

In  arriving  at  the  number  of  Judges  as- 
signed to  the  civil  equlty-non-Jury  list,  the  a 
were  Included  Judges  assigned  to  the  cl'^U 
motion  list  on  which  appear  various  pr;- 
Umlnary  motions  which  must  be  dIspos<  d 
of  before  a  case  can  proceed  to  trial.  Judgiis 
assigned  to  this  list  made  10,019  dispositions 
In  1969  In  addition  to  the  equlty-non-Jury 
dispositions  set  forth. 

In  arriving  at  the  number  of  Judges  ai- 
slgned  to  the  non-major  criminal  list,  tbei'e 
were  Included  Judges  assigned  to  the  Crimi- 
nal Motion  Court  on  which  appears  all  prf- 
llmlnary  motions  Including  lengthy  suppres- 
sion hearings.  These  motions  must  be 
poeed  of  before  a  case  proceeds  to  trl^l. 
Judges  assigned  to  this  list  made  3,838  dl 
positions  In  1969. 

In  arriving  at  the  number  of  Judges 
signed  to  the  Juvenile  list,  there  were  In- 
cluded Judges  assigned  to  pre-trial  and  d| 
tantlon  hearings  In  accordance  with  tie 
United  States  Supreme  Court  mandate 
Judges  so  assigned  held  approximately  6,0M 
bearings  In  1969. 

JTTVXNILX  CASES 

Dispositions  per  Judge  per  year,  3,179.       • 

Total  juvenile  cases  anticipated  In  19T0 
(1969 — 12,511  cases  plus  projected  Increase 
of  1,122  cases  plus  8.105  cases  previously  dis- 
posed of  by  administrative  hearings),  21.7^. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  annual  ca^ 
Input,  10.  i 

There  are  at  the  present  time  open  active 
cases  numbering,  liK)4. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  presently 
pending  cases  within  one  year,  1. 

Total  Judges  required  for  Juvenile  coi 
11. 

Total  number  of  Juvenile  cases  disposed  ^f 
during  1969,  14,275. 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  CASES 

Dispositions  per  Judge  per  year,  1.980. 

Total  domestic  relations  cases  antlclpal 
in  1970  (1969 — 14,257  cases  plus  projected  In- 
crease of  1,712  cases),  15,969. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  annual 
Input,  8.2. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  at  the  present  time  open  active 
cases  numbering,  5,586. 

Judges  required  to  dispose  of  presently 
pending  cases  within  one  year,  2.8. 

Total  Judges  required  for  domestic  rela- 
tions, 11. 

Total  number  of  domestic  relations  cases 
disposed  of  during  1969,  14,667. 

ORPHANS'  COtrBT  DIVISION  CASES 

Number  of  Judges  required  by  the  Orphans' 
Court  Division  for  assignment  to  Orphans' 
Court  matters. 

SUMMARY    OF    JUDGES    REQUIRED 

Civil  Jury  Cases 24 

Civil    Non-Jury    Cases 12 

Major  Criminal  Cases 25.7 

Non-Major  Criminal  Cases 16.3 

Juvenile   Cases 11 

Domestic  Relations  Cases 11 

Orphans'  Court  Division  Cases 4 

Total   103 

We  cannot  permit  the  pace  of  the  past 
totally  to  govern  the  future.  Improved  meth- 
ods of  scheduling  and  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  Judicial  manpower  through  the  ex- 
tension of  the  use  of  existing  courtrooms 
could  result  In  an  increased  rate  of  dispo- 
sition Also,  the  number  of  Judges  projected 
for  the  elimination  of  bacltlogs  may  not  be 
fully  needed  to  dispose  of  slmxiltaneous  In- 
creases In  new  cases.  Based  on  these  fac- 
tors, the  projected  number  of  Judges  re- 
quired has  been  reduced  by  ten  percent.  Ap- 
plying this  ten-percent  factor  to  the  pro- 
jected need  of  103  Judges  reduces  the  im- 
mediate need  to  ninety-three  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judges  or  an  Increase  of  thirty- 
seven  judges  over  the  present  Judicial  com- 
plement. 

Total  number  of  Judges  required  to  ex- 
peditiously dispose  of  the  annual  case  Input 
and  eliminate  the  existing  backlogs,  93. 

Existing  complement  of  Common  Pleas 
Court  Judges,  56. 

Additional  Judges  required  for  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  In  Philadelphia,  37. 

Additional  Judges  will  of  course  require 
supporting  personnel  and  facilities.  The  leas- 
ing of  the  Gibson  Building  space  on  Market 
Street  will  soon  make  eight  new  courtrooms 
available.  Twenty-four  more  could  be  created 
In  the  remaining  floors  of  that  building. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  the  figure  of  thirty  additional  Judges 
has  been  a  constant  reference  point  during 
the  several  years  In  Philadelphia,  It  would 
appear  sensible  to  continue  this  figure  as  the 
current  realistic  goal.  We  state  this  with  the 
full  understanding  that  the  case  load  may 
Itself  continue  to  Increase  in  the  coming  few 
years  so  that  there  would  again  be  a  need 
for  additional  Judges  within  the  decade  of 
the  1970s. 

In  assessing  the  realistic  need  for  thirty 
additional  Judges,  we  are  not  suggesting  a 
flgvire  which  we  expect  to  be  compromised 
downward.  We  realize  that  some  may  be  In- 
clined to  choose  the  number  ten,  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  as  the  number  of  new  Judges. 
We  re-emphasize  that  thirty,  and  not  less 
than  that  number,  are  needed.  If  there  Is  any 
inclination  to  reduce  the  number  below 
thirty,  then  we  suggest  that  the  General 
Assembly  vest  In  the  Chief  Justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  discretion  to  authorize  the  spe- 
cific number  of  new  Judges  up  to  thirty  aa 
the  Chief  Justice  may  determine  the  re- 
quirements to  be. 

Both  as  a  matter  of  correcting  false  Im- 
pressions and  unjustified  accusations  against 
the  work  of  present  Judges  and  as  an  aid  to 
establishing  the  need  for  thirty  additional 
Judges,  a  program  of  public  Information  on 
these  subjects  should  be  considered. 

Subcommittee  on  Court  Needs — John  J. 
McDevltt,  in.  J.,  Chairman;  Louis  J.  Gotf- 
man,  Arlen  Specter. 
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SALUTE  TO  AGRICULTURE  PROVES 
VALUE  OF  RESEARCH  BETWEEN 
FARMERS  AND  BUSINESS  LEAD- 
ERS IN  CREATION  OF  NEW  PROD- 
UCTS TO  BENEFIT  MANKIND 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VmCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  9,  following  the  worship  service  at 
the  White  House,  I  visited  the  "Salute  to 
Agriculture"  exhibits  that  were  then  on 
display  on  the  Presidential  lawn.  This  ex- 
hibition was  designed  to  focus  attention 
on  the  contributions  to  American  life 
made  by  our  country's  farmers  in  coop- 
eration with  business  and  Industry. 

Several  thousands  of  men  and  women 
and  children  saw  the  displays,  during  the 
exhibitions,  opening  with  a  special  pro- 
gram on  May  7.  I  commend  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  this  creative  effort. 
The  results  of  research  and  effort  were 
clearly  shown  and  explained  by  a  knowl- 
edgeable group  of  people  from  the  vari- 
ous offices  in  our  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. One  of  these  men  is  Sam  R. 
Hoover,  of  Elklns,  W.  Va..  assistant  to 
the  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Re- 
search Service  within  the  Department. 

Among  the  many  splendid  exhibits,  one 
particularly  impressed  me.  It  showed  the 
new  foods  and  fibers  developed  through 
utilization  research  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  kind  of  re- 
search is  aimed  at  expanding  agricul- 
tursil  markets  and  lowering  the  costs  of 
processing  and  distributing  farm  prod- 
ucts. Part  of  this  research  involves  de- 
vising new  food  products  that  are  attrac- 
tive and  economical,  and  improving  the 
properties  of  cotton,  wool,  and  mohair  to 
make  them  more  appealing  to  consumers. 
The  work  appears  to  have  been  highly 
successful. 

The  shearlings  were  especially  In- 
teresting. Shearlings  are  woolsklns  that 
have  been  tanned  by  a  process  that  makes 
them  suitable  for  hospital  and  home  use, 
and  for  high  fashion  clothes.  They  can  be 
used  as  bed  pads  for  invalid  and  infants, 
or  made  into  ski  fashions,  throw  rugs,  car 
seats,  and  paint  rollers.  What  makes 
these  shearlings  quite  special,  aside  from 
their  comfort,  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
washed  repeatedly.  And  they  are  flame- 
proof. 

The  same  tanning  process  can  also  be 
used  to  make  washable  leather  for  use  in 
gloves  tmd  workshoes.  This  particular 
process  was  developed  by  the  Eastern 
Marketing  and  Nutrition  Research  Di- 
vision in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This,  and  the 
four  other  laboratories  throughout  the 
country  conducting  utilization  research, 
ore  in  the  Department's  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 

A  number  of  foods  were  on  display. 

A  milk-orange  drink  called  MOD  was 
unusual  and  refreshing.  It  has  all  the 
calcium  of  milk  plus  the  vitamin  C  of 
orange  juice,  as  well  as  other  vitamins 
and  minerals.  The  Eastern  laboratory  de- 
veloped this  product.  In  cooperation  with 
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the  Dairy  Development,  Inc.  Dairy  proc- 
essors and  those  in  the  orange  juice  In- 
dustry are  reported  to  be  interested  in  its 
commercial  development. 

Cookies  containing  hlgh-proteln  cot- 
tonseed flour  were  available.  I  am  told 
that  when  cottonseed  flour  replaces  20 
percent  of  the  wheat  flour  in  cookies,  the 
protein  content  is  more  than  doubled. 
The  flour  is  bland  and  light-colored  and 
can  also  be  used  in  fortifled  breads,  bis- 
cuit mixes,  spaghetti,  macaroni,  and 
other  foods  usually  low  In  protein.  The 
market  for  vegetable  proteins,  which  can 
be  produced  much  more  eflaciently  than 
meat  protein,  is  likely  to  increase  many- 
fold  in  the  United  States  within  the  next 
few  years.  Vegetable  proteins  are  also 
needed  to  increase  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein available  in  developing  coimtries. 

A  company  in  Texas  will  soon  build  a 
plant  to  process  cottonseed  into  flour. 
The  Southern  Marketing  and  Nutrition 
Research  Division,  New  Orleans,  La.,  de- 
veloped the  special  process  for  producing 
the  cottonseed  flour. 

Also  available  at  the  "Salute  to  Agri- 
culture"— and  very  appetizing — was  a 
low-fat  cheese  that  has  a  high  protein 
content,  and  a  spread  made  of  cream 
and  whey.  Both  are  developments  of  the 
Eastern  laboratory. 

EUDA  cheese  is  the  first  cheese  made 
from  skim  milk  that  has  texture,  body, 
and  flavor  suitable  for  table  use.  It  looks 
and  tastes  like  very  mild  Cheddar,  but 
has  much  less  butter  fat — only  5-  to  7- 
percent  compared  to  31  percent  for  Ched- 
dar. It  can  be  made  In  2V2  hours  and 
needs  only  1  to  3  months  ripening.  Com- 
mercial Cheddar  requires  &V2  hours  to 
make  and  usually  6  to  12  months  to  ripen. 

The  cream  and  whey  spread — one  part 
cream  and  six  parts  sweet  cheese  whey — 
is  a  substitute  for  cream  cheese  or  but- 
ter. It  has  fewer  calories  and  is  easy  to 
use.  In  addition,  it  provides  a  means  for 
recycling  whey,  an  industrial  pollutant 
that  is  a  byproduct  of  cheesemaklng. 
Most  of  the  22  billion  pounds  of  whey 
produced  each  year  is  discarded  as  waste 
into  nearby  streams. 

Dried  fruits  that  have  the  flavor  and 
color  of  fresh  fruits,  and  orange  juice 
tablets  containing  about  97-percent 
natural  citrus  solids,  completed  the  list 
of  foods  available  for  looking  and  tasting. 

The  so-called  osmovac  fruits  includ- 
ed raspberries,  apples,  and  peaches.  They 
are  suitable  for  snacks,  or  they  can 
be  reconstituted  for  use  in  baked  goods 
or  salads.  Most  of  the  water  is  drawn 
out  of  the  fruits  when  they  are  covered 
wth  sugar  or  sirup  through  the  process 
or  osmosis.  They  are  then  dried  com- 
pletely in  a  vaccum.  The  osmovac  fruits 
were  developed  at  the  Western  Market- 
ing and  Nutrition  Research  Division,  Al- 
bany, CaUf . 

The  orange  juice  tablets  are  produced 
irom  juice  that  has  been  dried  Into  a 
Wwder.  The  powder,  which  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Southern  laboratory  in  co- 
operation with  the  Florida  Citrus  Com- 
mission, is  being  produced  commercially 
m  increasing  amounts  in  a  wide  variety 
or  foods.  It  waa  used  by  astronauts  on  the 
flight  of  Apollo  14. 

These  few  examples  of  the  Department 
«  Agriculture's  utilization  research  and 
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development  illustrate  the  vitality  and 
effectiveness  of  the  overall  program.  I 
commend  all  those  Involved  In  this  sig- 
niflcant  work. 

We  should  all  join  In  an  amen  to  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster  In  his  "Remarks 
on  Agriculture": 

When  tlUage  begins,  other  arts  follow.  The 
farmers,  therefore  are  the  founders  of  human 
civilization. 


SYNAGOGUE  COUNCIL  SUPPORTS 
SELECTIVE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OB- 
JECTION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  slg- 
nificsmt  policy  statement  supporting  se- 
lective conscientious  objection  to  service 
in  a  war  has  been  issued  by  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America.  It  approves 
extending  the  concept  of  conscientious 
objection  to  cover  those  Individuals  who 
object  to  a  particular  war  and  would 
grant  them  exemption  on  genuine 
grounds  of  conscience. 

The  Synagogue  Council  is  the  central 
coordinating  agency  of  religious  Jewry 
in  the  United  States  and  represents  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  Rabbinical  Coun- 
cil of  America,  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  United  Synagogue  of 
America,  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America,  and  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Synagogue 
Council  alines  this  important  body  with 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  which  had  previously  adopted 
similar  positions. 

Thus,  we  have  the  major  spokesmen 
for  American  religious  organizations 
agreeing  to  the  concept  that  an  individ- 
ual's conscience  may  compel  him  to  ob- 
ject to  participation  in  a  specific  war. 
This  is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  the 
many  Americans  who  find  the  war  in 
Indochina  morally  repugnant.  At  this 
point,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Synagogue 
Council  announcing  its  position: 
National  Jewish  Religiocts  Bodies  Support 
Selective  Conscientioits  Objection 
New  York,  N.T. — The  central  coordinating 
agency  of  religious  Jewry  In  the  United 
States  has  adopted  a  major  policy  statement 
backing  selective  conscientious  objection,  it 
was  announced  by  Rabbi  Solomon  J.  Sharf- 
man.  President  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America. 

The  Council  Is  the  coordinating  body  for 
the  national  rabbinic  and  synagogue  orga- 
nizations of  Conservative,  Orthodox  and  Re- 
form Judaism. 

The  poUcy  statement,  adc^ted  after  two 
years  of  study  and  debate,  calls  on  Congress 
to  extend  the  concept  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  individuals  who  object  not  to  all 
wars  but  to  a  particular  war  only. 

The  statement  was  approved  by  the  rab- 
binical organizations  of  Conservative,  Ortho- 
dox and  Reform  Judaism,  and  by  the  lay 
synagogue  organization  of  Reform  Judaism. 
The  Conservative  and  Orthodox  synagogal 
bodies  abstained  from  the  action. 
Rabbi  Sharfman  noted  that  a  recent  de- 
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clslon  of  the  Suiweme  Court  has  thrown  the 
issue  of  conscientious  objection  once  again 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  government. 
"The  action  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  is  therefore  particularly  timely.  It 
will  enable  the  Coimdl  to  Join  with  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  who 
previously  adopted  similar  positions,  to- 
gether to  urge  new  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide for  selective  conscientious  objection." 

The  Council's  statement  notes  that  "It  Is 
one  of  the  glories  of  American  democracy" 
that  those  who  object  to  all  wars  are  per- 
mitted to  fulfill  their  obligations  In  ways 
that  do  not  conflict  with  their  consciences. 
The  statement  declares  that  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  "obedient  to  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  Jewish  faith,"  supports  an 
extension  of  the  concept  of  conscientious 
objection  to  permit  those  who  object  to  a 
particular  conflict  on  genuine  grounds  of 
conscience  to  be  exempt  from  participating 
In  It. 

"While  there  Is  no  absolute  right  for  any 
man  to  be  exempt  from  the  demands  of  the 
law,  the  gravity  of  the  moral  Issues  In  war 
are  such  that  It  behooves  a  government  as 
committed  to  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
as  that  of  the  United  States  to  pioneer  in 
this  area  of  respect  for  the  conscience  of 
man." 

The  statement  opens  with  an  affirmation  of 
Judaism's  traditional  respect  for  law  "Cog- 
nizant of  the  potential  for  chaos  and 
violence  in  the  absence  of  governmental 
authority  .  .  .  Jewish  tradition  from  ancient 
times  called  on  its  adherents  to  give  thanks 
to  God  the  Creator  for  the  Institution  of 
government  and  for  the  rule  of  law  that  Is 
thereby  made  possible. 

"Consequently,  Judaism  cannot  give  blan- 
ket approval  of  those  dissenters  who  feel  It 
necessary  to  violate  laws  which  do  not  meet 
with  their  approval."  The  statement  observes 
that  no  system  of  law  Is  possible  where  each 
man  is  obUged  to  obey  only  those  laws  which 
correspond  to  his  views. 

•At  the  same  time,  Judaism  considers  each 
Individual  personally  responsible  before  God 
for  his  actions.  No  man  who  violates  the 
eternal  will  of  the  Creator  can  escape  re- 
sponslblUty  by  pleading  that  he  acted  as  an 
agent  of  another,  whether  that  other  be  an 
Individual  or  the  state.  It  Is  therefore  pos- 
sible, under  unusual  circimistances  for  an 
individual  to  find  himself  compelled  by  con- 
science to  reject  the  demands  of  a  human  law 
which,  to  the  Individual  In  question,  appears 
to  conflict  with  the  demand  made  on  him  by 
a  higher  law."  ^ 

The  Council's  statement  notes  that  the 
present  law  makes  provision  for  this  con- 
flict of  conscience  by  exempting  conscien- 
tious objectors  from  mUltary  service.  It  asks 
that  the  law  be  altered  to  grant  those  who 
object  to  a  particular  conflict  on  genuine 
grounds  of  conscience  a  slmUar  privilege. 

"The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  Is  fully 
aware  that  such  an  expansion  of  the  concept 
of  conscientious  objection  would  probably  be 
unprecedented  In  the  annals  of  human  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  also  aware  that  objections  to 
the  Justice  of  a  particular  war  require  the 
making  of  speclflc  factual  judgments  such 
as,  for  Instance,  the  Identity  of  the  aggres- 
sor and  the  means  employed  by  one  or  an- 
other of  the  parties,  which,  because  they  are 
Judgments  of  empirical  fact,  cannot  be  made 
on  grounds  to  the  moral  teachings  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  supports  such  an  extension  of 
the  concept  of  conscientious  objection." 

Voting  in  support  of  the  policy  statement 
were  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  (Reform) ,  Rabbinical  Assembly  (Con- 
servative), Rabbinical  CouncU  of  America 
(Orthodox)  and  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  (Reform).  The  Union  of  Or- 
thodox Jewish  Congregations  of  America  and 
the  United  Synagogue  of  America  abstained. 
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PRESIDENT  HIGHLY 

AS  STATESMAN 


SUCCESS!  TJL 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOtTTH    CABOLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  c£^  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  coluqin  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  by  Russell  Kirk  -^Yvich 
hails  President  Nixon's  success  ^s  a 
statesman  £ind  characterizes  his  policies 
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in  international  affairs  as  practica: 
realistic. 

The  full  text  of  the  column  follows 

President  Highly  Successfui,  as 

Statesman 

(By  Russell  Kirlc) 

Despite  the  endeavor  of  bis  political 
sarles,  and  of  a  good  many  of  my  col 
colleagues,  to  make  It  appear  that  Pr« 
Nixon's   foreign    policies    are    Ineffectuikl 
truth  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  more  succ 
diplomacy  and  related  matters  than 
other    President    since    Theodore    ~ 
perhaps.  If  he  continues  In  this  fashlcjn 
tne  rest  of  his  term — and  possibly  for 
ond  term — we  Americans  may  find  -' 
out  of  a  variety  of  perils  and  predict 

True.  Mr.  Nixon  may  set  his  sights — ^r 
rhetoric — too  high  on  occasion.  Not  "  ^~ 
he  declared  that  there  may  never  be 
war — which  imprudent  notion  repeatedly 
tended  to  bring  on,  in  the  course  of  "-  ~* 
precisely  the  calamities  it  had  been 
avert. 

Before  his  election  to  the  presidency 
Nixon  told  me  that  his  model  of  a  sta'" 
in  International  affairs,  was  Woodrow 
Certainly  much  WUsonlan  idealism 
President     Nixon's     mind     and    c< 
which  Is  his  weakness,  not  his  strengtli 
so  far.  his  actual  policies   (as  dlstlngi  ' 
from   his   occasional   language)    have 
practical  and  realistic. 

Take  his  course  In  Indochina.  Senator 
mund  S.  Muskle  and  other  Democratic 
plrants  to  the  presidential  nomination 
Clare  themselves  vastly  disappointed 
Nixon's  announcement  that  another 
military  personnel   will  be  withdrawn 
that  theater  of  operations  by  the  end 
year.  That's  right — disappointed.  "" 
they  expect — the  Earthly  Paradise 

Since    Mr.    Nixon    took    ofBce, 
ground   forces   In   Indochina  have 
duced  to  little  more  than  half  of  whaf 
were  at  the  height  of  our  involvement 
failure?  It  appears  wholly  possible  thai 
time  next  year  our  forces  may  be  a""- 
withdrawn,  except  for  such  an  ests" 
as  we  have  maintained  in  Korea 
Truman  administration. 

This    disengagement    has    been 
without  sacrificing  the  territory  of 
Asian  aUles  to  the  Communists.  South 
nam    has    fairer   prospects   of   wlths 
communism  than  it  has  enjoyed  si 
end  of  the  second  World  War.  Mr. 
authorizing   of   the   expeditions    Into 
bodla  and  Laos — as  courageous  as  the  r 
unpcpxilar   In  many  quarters — has  bo 
the  Communist  forces   hard  and  has 
possible  the  swift  and  steady 
American  troop-strength  in  Indochlni 
ropean  statesmen,  at  least,  know  that 
so  far.  has  been  a  great  success  for  Mr. 

In  the  Levant,  Mr.  Nixon  has  done 
to  prevent  a  fresh — and  ca 
between   Israel   and  the   Arab   states 
element  of  ImpractlcaUty  has  ent 
bts  course  there,  on  occasion:   for 
his    proposal    that    Joint    Russian- 
forces  might  patrol  those  frontiers,  a 
conjunction  which  could  result  (were 
slble)    only  In  Increasing  Russian 
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in  those  lands.  Yet  In  general,  Mr.  Nlxon  and 
his  people  have  maneuvered  skillfully  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  showing  some 
political  audacity  and  Imagination. 

In  relations  with  Communist  China,  Mr. 
Nlxon  has  opened  some  little  windows  to  a 
more  tolerable  relationship,  without  aban- 
doning our  Nationalist  Chinese  allies  In 
Taiwan.  In  his  dealings  with  Soviet  Russia, 
he  has  yielded  no  ground,  but  has  raised 
hopes  of  some  tacit  settlement  of  rival  In- 
terests; and  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  ap- 
pear to  respect  his  talents  as  much  as  they 
dislike  his  ends. 

Mr.  Nlxon  told  this  commentator  In  1968 
that  this  is  the  American  century.  Yet  he 
does  not  expect  to  overawe  the  world  by 
American  might,  nor  to  buy  It  by  "foreign 
aid." 

Shrewder  In  much  than  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man. Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
he  will  undertake  no  ground  adventures  in 
foreign  affairs;  he  knows  that  international 
politics,  like  domestic  pollctlcs.  Is  the  art 
of  the  possible.  If  America  Indeed  becomes 
the  redeeming  power  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, It  will  be  through  example,  not  through 
erratic  and  enthusiastic  intervention  every- 
where. 

When  I  write  "Mr.  Nixon,"  of  course  I 
mean  also  the  advisers  and  consultants  he 
has  chosen.  Although  not  possessed  of  any 
strong  imaginative  powers  himself.  President 
NUon  likes  new  Ideas  and  desires  to  attract 
men  of  unusual  talents.  In  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, he  has  found  an  imaginative  master 
of  diplomacy. 

Democratic  leaders  accuse  Dr.  Kissinger 
of  being  the  real  secretary  of  state.  What  a 
dreadful  charge!   It  Is  quite  true,  happily. 

Just  now  the  urbane  and  humorous  Mr. 
Kissinger  Is  the  target  of  a  concerted  assault 
by  gentlemen  of  the  left.  Why  have  they 
come  to  detest  him  so?  Becaiise  he  is  suc- 
ceeding. 
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the  Record  his  prayer  for  his  country 
and  his  Government: 

Prater  by  Rabbi  Oscar  L.  Bookspan 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  has  Im- 
parted of  Thy  wisdom  to  mortals  that  they 
administer  the  welfare  of  our  country.  In 
these  difficult  and  soul-stlrrlng  times,  we 
Invoke  Thy  guidance  and  Inspiration  upon 
those  charged  with  the  overwhelming  respon- 
sibility of  directing  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

To  keep  America  as  the  land  of  freedom 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Its  citizens, 
bent  upon  righteousness,  and  provide  Justice 
with  mercy  for  all  its  Inhabitants,  our  dedi- 
cated Members  of  Congress  need  vouchsafed 
unto  them  wisdom  equal  to  their  task,  cour- 
age equal  to  their  resolve  and  mastery  equal 
to  the  enormity  of  the  problems.  Crown  their 
efforts  with  success,  O  Ood,  that  all  our  peo- 
ple be  blessed  with  peace,  both  within  and 
without  our  borders — that  peace  which  en- 
ables every  man  to  sit  under  his  vine  with 
none  to  make  him  afraid.  Amen. 


RABBI  OSCAR  L.  BOOKSPAN  GIVES 
HOUSE  INVOCATION  TUESDAY, 
MAY  11,  1971 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  of  West  Roxbury  when 
say  what  a  signal  honor  was  bestowed 
up)on  the  citizens  of  that  distinguished 
community  when  the  House  last  week 
invited  one  of  its  most  prominent  reli- 
gious leaders,  Rabbi  Oscar  L.  Bookspan, 
Temple  Hillel  B'nai  Torah,  to  give  the 
invocation  on  Tuesday,  May  11.  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  was  not  lost  upon  us,  as 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  limited  opportu- 
nities available  for  guest  chaplains  in  the 
course  of  the  legislative  year. 

It  is  also  equally  obvious  that  the 
opportunity  wsis  not  lost  on  Rabbi  Book- 
span,  as  he  delivered  a  most  inspiring 
and  uplifting  opening  prayer.  Nor  was 
the  occasion  lost  on  the  Members  of  this 
body  either,  as  what  could  have  more 
meaning  than  to  be  reminded  of  the 
solemnity  of  one's  duties  by  a  religious 
leader  of  one's  constituency  who  puts 
into  words  the  concerns  and  hopes  of  the 
people  back  home. 

In  view  of  the  simple  eloquence  of  the 
rabbi's  prayer,  I  include  at  this  time  in 


VEYSEY   INTRODUCES    MILITARY 
SURVIVOR    BENEFITS    PLAN 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  end  a  serious  in- 
equality in  the  benefits  available  to  our 
servicemen.  This  measure  would  enable 
the  career  military  man  to  provide  for 
his  surviving  loved  ones  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  It  would  do  this  by  establish- 
ing a  new  survivors  annuity  program  un- 
der which  the  military  retiree  would  as- 
sure his  surviving  dependents  of  up  to 
55  percent  of  his  retired  pay. 

The  Nation  is  well  aware  of  the  cour- 
age and  devotion  shown  our  country  by 
its  military  persormel.  Their  sacrifices 
are  great  and  the  debt  we  owe  them  is 
large.  The  country  is  probably  not  aware, 
however,  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  military 
wife  in  enabling  our  servicemen  to  de- 
fend the  Nation. 

Long  separations  and  months  of  lone- 
liness and  frequent  changes  in  duty  sta- 
tions and  the  necessary  family  uprooting 
that  often  follows,  are  among  the  many 
problems  with  which  the  career  service- 
man's wife  must  cope.  Added  to  this  is 
the  fear  in  the  mind  of  military  wives 
that  their  husbands  may  not  return  at 
all  After  standing  alongside  their  hus- 
bands throughout  their  military  careers, 
these  brave  women  are  not  presently  as- 
sured of  a  single  cent  of  the  retired  pay 
of  their  husbands. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  people 
to  reaUze  that  if  a  military  retiree  should 
die  the  day  after  he  completes  a  career  of 
service  to  his  country  his  widow  ana 
family  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  of 
the  pension  he  earned. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  only  beneflt 
that  the  military  retiree's  widow  would 
have,  assuming  that  the  death  was  not 
service  connected,  that  the  widow  was 
not  eligible  for  social  security,  and  that 
her  husband  was  among  the  85  percent 
of  Armed  Forces  personnel  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  retired  serviceman's 
protection  plan— RSFTT— are  those  paid 
by    the    Veterans'    Administration.  To 
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qualify  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  the  widow  must  meet  a  "needs 
test"  and,  if  eligible,  she  then  would  re- 
ceive only  a  meager  pension  varying  from 
$17  to  $74  per  month.  This  pension  is  not 
a  special  provision  for  career  service- 
men's dependents  but  is  available  to  de- 
pendents of  any  veteran  whether  he 
served  3  months  or  30  years. 

Although  employer  contributions  to 
basic  survivor  protection  is  usually  a 
standard  feature  in  employee  fi-inge  ben- 
efits, our  military  has  been  the  excep- 
tion. In  1953,  Congress  established  the 
retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan— RSFPP  to  provide  for  retired  mil- 
itary families.  But  unlike  the  survivor's 
annuity  program  available  to  Federal 
civil  service  employees,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  contribute  to  the 
FSFPP.  The  servicemen  have  had  to  pay 
between  2.5  and  5  times  as  much  eis  Fed- 
eral civil  service  employees  pay  for 
equivalent  survivor  benefits. 

As  a  result  of  this  cost,  only  15  percent 
of  the  eligible  officers  and  10  percent  of 
the  eligible  enlisted  men  have  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  program.  It  has  there- 
fore failed  to  provide  the  protection  that 
is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
consciously  trying  to  make  the  military 
a  more  attractive  career  for  volimteers, 
I  think  we  should  end  this  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  benefits  available  to  career 
servicemen.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  support  of  equitable 
treatment  for  the  widows  and  families  of 
our  retired  military. 


BRADEMAS  ANNOUNCES  CHILD  DE- 
VELOPMENT HEARINGS  START 
DURING  "WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG 
CHILD" 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  beginning  of  the  "Na- 
tional Week  of  the  Young  ChUd"  and  I 
think  it  quite  fitting  that  this  week  we 
begin  hearings  on  the  comprehensive 
child  development  bill,  H.R.  6748  and  re- 
lated measures  aimed  at  making  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  and  health  services 
available  to  all  preschool  children  in 
America. 

A  bipartisan  coalition  of  over  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
now  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  which 
is  clearly  the  most  significant  proposal  on 
child  care  ever  Introduced  in  Congress. 

President  Nixon  has  often  spoken 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  first  5 
years  of  life  to  the  development  of  chil- 
dren, but  his  administration  has  not  yet 
made  a  commitment  to  effective  child 
day  care  and  preschool  programs. 

I  hope  that  the  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  in  Congress  will 
be  matched  by  the  support  of  the  Nixon 
administration  as  well. 

The  House  Select  Education  Subcom- 
mittee last  year  conducted  18  days  of 
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hearings  on  similar  legislation.  The  key 
features  of  the  child  development  bill 
are: 

First.  Participation  by  parents  and 
children  is  voluntary. 

Second.  Priority  will  be  given  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children. 

Third.  Programs  will  be  open  to  chil- 
dren from  families  of  all  income  groups. 
Fees  will  be  charged  on  a  sliding  scale 
basis  for  children  where  family  income  is 
above  a  certain  level,  with  no  charge  for 
other  children. 

Fourth.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  par- 
ent participation  in  planning  and  con- 
duct of  this  program. 

Fifth.  An  Office  of  Child  Development 
would  be  established  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
coordinate  all  federally  supported  child 
development  programs. 

Six.  Funds  are  authorized  for  construc- 
tion of  day  care  facilities. 

Seven.  Training  is  provided  for  child 
development  personnel. 

Eight.  Child  develorwnent  programs 
would  include  education,  nutrition, 
physical  and  mental  health  services,  sind 
family  consultation. 

Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  scheduled  to  testify  on  the  pro- 
posal, Friday,  May  21,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2175  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  to- 
day at  9  a.m.,  in  room  2261  of  the  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building  were  UJ3. 
Representative  Shirley  Chisholm,  and 
Bella  Abzitg  of  New  York;  Dr.  William 
C.  Greer,  executive  secretary,  and  Freder- 
ick J.  Weintraub,  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary, Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 


VETERANS'  REACTION  TO  PRO- 
TESTERS' DEMONSTRATIONS  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    KEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert the  following  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  because  I  believe  it 
should  have  the  widest  readership  pos- 
sible when  there  is  so  much  debate  in 
our  Nation  about  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
major  point  made  is  that  the  reaction  of 
veterans  to  what  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  in  Indochina  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
protesters'  demonstrations  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Letters   Prom   Viet   Nam 

Amidst  all  the  angry  marches,  sit-ins,  guer- 
rilla theater  and  other  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions that  clutter  the  Washington  scene  this 
spring,  one  seldom  hears  the  voices  of  an- 
other America — the  young  veterans  who 
know  what  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  all  about. 

As  the  American  Legion  Magazine  discov- 
ered, their  words  can  be  found  among  the 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  home  town 
newspaper  letters  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  during  1968,  1969  and  1970. 
Some  are  voices  from  the  dead,  like  that  of 
a     nameless    21-year-old     lieutenant     from 
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KnorrlUe,  Tenn.,  who  wrote  his  parents  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  ambush  patrol: 

"I  dont  want  anyone  to  think  I  would 
be  silly  enough  to  die  for  nothing.  All  a  man 
can  do  is  take  one  step  at  a  time.  If  he 
never  takes  the  first  step  he'll  never  get  there. 
To  preserve  freedom  It  takes  a  group  effort. 
As  long  as  there  are  enough  people  who  care 
enough  about  freedom  to  have  the  courage 
to  take  the  first  step  to  fight  for  freedom, 
freedom  will  never  be  lost.  I  have  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  right  and  I  did  It  all  the  way.  If  nnly  one 
person  benefits  from  my  action  I  will  have 
been  a  success." 

These  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  Viet 
Nam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  which  claims 
a  membership  of  1,000  of  the  2  million  Viet 
Nam  veterans.  During  the  Washington  dem- 
onstrations, their  leader,  John  Kerry,  told  a 
national  TV  audience:  "To  attempt  to  Jtis- 
tlfy  the  loss  of  one  American  life  In  Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia  or  Laos  by  Unking  such 
loss  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  is  to  us 
the  height  of  criminal  hypocrisy." 

Those  servicemen  who  wrote  letters  home 
after  President  Nixon's  decision  to  attack  the 
North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
in  April-May,  1970,  were  almost  unanimous 
In  his  support.  One,  Sgt.  Herbert  Sharp,  of 
Ohio,  called  it  "the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  I  was  so  happy  that  I  cried. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  Americans  over 
here  feel  the  same  way." 

Warned  In  Washington  by  a  liberal  Illinois 
congressman  that  violence  and  disruption 
after  a  peaceful  antiwar  demonstration 
would  be  "counterproductive,"  a  Chicago 
Catholic  priest  yelled:  "They're  still  trashing 
Viet  Nam,  so  what's  so  bad  about  us  trash- 
ing Washington?  We're  going  to  trash  it." 

Trashing,  to  use  the  black  militant  ghetto 
slang,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  Army  Pvt. 
Reed  Dent,  of  Hlnesvllle,  Ga.,  when  he  wrote 
his  parents  in  December,  1969:  "These  peo- 
ple over  here  need  all  the  help  we  can  give 
them.  If  only  the  people  of  the  U.S.  could 
see  the  way  they  live  and  what  they  eat.  .  .  . 
When  our  mess  hall  gets  left-over  chow  they 
take  it  to  the  school  for  children  that  don't 
have  mothers  or  fathers.  The  children  want 
us  to  bring  them  back  to  camp  and  let  them 
stay  with  us.  I'm  thinking  of  staying  over 
here  till  I  get  out  of  the  Army.  I  want  to 
help." 

Not  that  war  is  a  trip  to  Disneyland.  Writ- 
ing a  letter  of  protest  of  the  protesters  to 
his  home  town  newspaper.  Army  Pfc.  James 
L.  Simpson,  of  Monsey,  N.Y.,  said,  "I'm  not 
having  a  groovy  time.  This  is  a  stinking, 
rotten  war.  and  I  hate  It.  I'd  like  to  be  home, 
but  I'm  glad  I'm  here  to  help  these  people 
who  respect  us  more  than  people  at  home  who 
talk  about  a  war  they  know  nothing  about. 
.  .  .  These  people  are  sick  of  war,  too,  but 
they  are  willing  to  go  on  fighting  trntU  they 
are  free  of  the  Viet  Cong." 

Time  and  again  the  letters  pick  up  the 
same  bitter  refrain — the  lEunent  of  the  com- 
bat soldier  who  believes  that  the  antiwar 
rioters  and  dissenters  at  home  merely  pro- 
long the  agony  of  war  by  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnamese.  In  his  own  letter  of 
protest  to  the  Louisiana  State  University 
student  newspaper,  published  May  15,  1070, 
David  Simmons  saw  It  this  way: 

"Right  now  Americans  are  being  killed  by 
other  Americans.  I  don't  mean  Just  the  few 
who  are  killed  in  'dissent  turning  to  vio- 
lence.' I  mean  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
,  .  .  being  killed  here  because  the  Commu- 
nists have  had  their  confidence  bolstered  by 
the  protesters  and  the  \iolence  and  slanted 
news  media  In  the  United  States." 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  long  file  of  veter- 
ans' letters  in  the  Congressional  Record  that 
the  war  Is  seen  In  a  focus  vastly  different 
from  the  view  projected  by  the  antiwar  dem- 
onstrators In  Washington. 
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AD   HOC   HEARINOe    OF   VIETNAM 
VETERANS  AGAINST  THE  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOTTTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  Sf  ATES 
Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
among  all  of  the  testimony  In  favor  of 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  1  am 
sure  that  many  Americans  will  agroe  that 
the  most  eloquent  came  from  thei  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  were  in  Washington 
from  April  19  to  April  23.  i 

Because  much  of  their  story  had  not 
been  made  available  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  American  people,  I  organised  ad 
hoc  hearings  for  them  on  April  2S  and 
invited  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  what- 
ever their  views  on  the  war,  to  partici- 
pate. Those  of  us  who  were  able  to  at- 
tend those  hearings  learned  abou^  spe- 
cific events  that  we  had  not  laiown 
earlier  and  saw,  at  first  hand,  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  young  Americans  whd  par- 
ticipate in  it.  Their  language  maj^  have 
been  rough,  but  their  message  was  clear. 

To  those  who  will  read  the  record  of 
that  hearing.  I  draw  your  attention  to 
these  points:  1 

The  testimony  of  one  man  whio  has 
admitted  that  he  participated  oi  wit- 
nessed what  we  can  all  recognize  as  war 
crimes  or  atrocities; 

The  fact  that  a  veteran  who  sujfports 
the  administration  was  heard  at  greater 
length  than  any  of  the  other  witnesses 
and  that  men,  who  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington because  of  their  passionate  dis- 
agreement with  his  point  of  view,  heard 
him  out;  j 

The  testimony  of  a  medic,  showlnjg  how 
brutalized  we  have  become  in  our  etalua- 
tion  of  human  life  because  of  thei  Viet- 
nam war; 

The  testimony  of  a  veteran  whd  con- 
ducted a  carefxil  survey  of  men  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  which  demonstrates 
that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War  probably  represent  the  m^ority 
view  of  those  who  have  served  in  combat. 
Tlie  testimony  of  this  man  and  others 
also  shows  clearly  the  great  Inadaquacy 
of  the  veterans  benefits  we  are  protrldlng 
to  those  who  return  from  war,  btuklened 
with  guilt  and  denied  the  homecoinlng  of 
heroes: 

The  testimony  of  one  man  who  v&s  in 
combat  in  Laos  in  early  1969,  a.  time 
when,  because  such  a  penetration  of  that 
country  was  a  blatant  violation  of  Inter- 
national law,  our  Goverrmient  lied  to 
the  American  people  and  covered  lip  this 
penetration  into  Laos;  | 

The  eloquent  statement  by  Senator 
MoNDALE  who  told  the  veterans: 

You  are  our  b«st  hope  that  we  woii't  re- 
live this  tragedy  again. 

The  words  of  one  man: 

I  am  here  not  for  either  Commun  sm  or 
Americanism,  but  for  peace. 

And  the  words  of  another  who  char- 
acterized the  war  as : 

The  Incompetent  telling  the  unwlllng  to 
do  the  unnecessary  for  the  ungratef  il. 

The  testimony  by  one  veteran  iirho  is 
Intimately  familiar  with  U-2  photog- 
raphy including  the  use  of  infransd  de- 
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vices  which  Indicated  that  the  Defense 
Department  must  have  known  that  the 
POW  camp  it  raided  in  North  Vietnam 
was  completely  deserted  and  that  the 
raid  must  thus  have  been: 

Carried  out  solely  for  propaganda  purposes 
against  the  American  public. 

Finally,  the  statement  filed  after  the 
close  of  the  hearings  by  a  veteran  who 
had  witnessed  the  taking  of  hostages  by 
our  Vietnamese  ally  and  the  killing  of  as 
many  as  five  of  those  hostages  for  each 
mortar  round  which  fell  into  his  camp. 
This  horrifying  practice  is  exactly  what 
the  Nazi  forces  did  in  occupied  territory 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II.  Yet  now 
such  people  are  our  allies. 

I  have  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  to  hold  formal  hearings 
on  the  charges  of  such  actions  and  the 
many  others  brought  out  in  the  "winter 
soldier"  Investigation,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  schedule  such  hearings  at 
an  early  date. 

The  purpose  of  such  hearings  would 
not  be  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  our  In- 
volvement in  Indochina,  but  to  show  the 
kind  of  practices  that  have  come  so 
much  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  our 
Armed  Forces  because  of  the  futile  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  there. 

These  tragedies,  these  atrocities,  these 
injustices  have  become  so  commonplace 
that  we  have  become  immime  to  them. 
We  have  tried  to  administer  an  anesthet- 
ic to  our  consciences.  Yet  these  men 
who  came  to  Washington  will  not  allow 
us  to  lull  ourselves  into  the  sense  of  well- 
being  that  the  supoosed  winding  down 
of  the  war  Is  Intended  to  bring.  Despite 
what  the  administration  tells  us.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  lower  the  casualty  rate 
among  American  forces  in  Vietnam.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  continues  to  kill 
civilians  on  the  presumption  that  all 
"gooks"  are  guilty,  so  long  as  we  aid  a 
corrupt  and  dictatorial  government  to 
mete  out  such  terror,  we  can  never  believe 
that  we  have  ended  the  war  or  even  just 
our  involvement  in  it. 

What  these  veterans  have  taught  us  is 
that  if  we  do  not  completely  disengage 
from  Indochina,  we  will  not  win  the  war 
or  even  "win  the  peace"  which  the  ad- 
ministration says  is  its  goal,  but  we  may 
well  lose  our  soul. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  record  of  the  ad 
hoc  hearings,  conducted  on  April  23,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record  of 
hearings  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hearing  for  Vietnam  Vetesans  Against 
THE   War 

The  hearing  in  the  above-matter  met  at 
2:00  o'clock  p.m.  April  23,  1971  In  Room 
O-103.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Senator  Qeorge  McQovem,  pre- 
siding. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Senator  McOovern.  Would  the  hearing 
room  please  be  in  order? 

The  purpose  of  these  ad  hoc  hearings  this 
afternoon  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  War,  who 
have  been  in  the  city  this  past  week,  to  be 
heard  by  various  members  of  the  Senate. 

Congressman  Charles  Vanlk  of  Ohio  is 
here  from  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
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the  sponsor  of  the  discharge  petition  in  the 
House  to  bring  out  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act,  so  that  it  can  be  acted  upon  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  will  be  other  members  of  the  Bouse 
and  Senate  Joining  us  as  the  hearing  pro- 
gresses. 

Some  members  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  have  been  heard  by  various 
committees  of  the  Congress,  but  many  of 
them  have  not  had  that  opportunity.  I  felt 
this  would  be  a  useful  way  to  spend  an  hour 
and  a  half  this  afternoon,  listening  to  some 
of  these  men  who  have  looked  at  the  face 
of  war  firsthand,  who  have  decided  that 
this  country  must  pursue  a  different  coune 
If  we  expect  to  recover  our  sense  of  decency 
and  the  posture  in  the  world  that  I  think 
we  all  covet  for  our  country. 

So  we  have  invited  any  veteran  partici- 
pating in  the  activities  this  week,  who  wishes 
to  be  heard  this  afternoon,  to  come  here  and 
offer  his  testimony. 

Let  me  just  add  that  I  think  that  these 
men  who  have  been  in  the  Capital  all  this 
week  have  reflected  great  glory  and  courage 
on  themselves  and  on  the  country. 

(Prolonged  applause.) 

Senator  McOovern,  I  think  what  they 
have  manifested  here  Is  the  very  highest 
form  of  patriotism,  which  is  the  willingnesa 
to  place  love  of  one's  country  above  any  per- 
sonal Inconvenience,  and  to  manifest  what- 
ever courage  is  necessary  to  stand  by  the 
best  ideals  of  this  nation,  and  to  call  our 
country  to  a  higher  standard.  That  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  commitment  these 
young  men  bring  to  this  effort  this  week. 
And  it  is  on  that  basis  that  Congressman 
Vanlk  and  I,  and  others,  are  proud  to  be  here 
to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

Our  first  witness  Is  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, a  veteran  by  the  name  of  Scott  Camll. 
He  was  involved  in  the  so-called  "winter 
soldier"  investigation  and  hearings  that 
many  of  you  may  have  read  about  some 
weeks  ago.  I  am  proud  to  call  him  as  our 
first  witness  today. 

I  am  going  to  aak  the  veterans  if  they 
will  go  to  the  rostrum  over  here,  where  they 
can  be  better  seen  and  heard  while  giving 
their  testimony. 

Mr.  Camll  is  here. 

We  are  ready  to  hear  you,  sir. 

Sergeant  Camil.  My  name  is  Scott  CJamll. 

As  a  Sergeant  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  I  served  four  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

I  have  two  Purple  Hearts,  the  Vietnamese 
Cross  of  Gallantry  with  Silver  Star,  Combat 
Action  Ribbon,  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  testimony  that 
I  gave  as  a  winter  soldier,  also  how  a  person 
Is  able  to  do  the  things  I  did.  My  testimony 
Is  things  that  I  either  did  or  participated  In, 
or  I  witnessed. 

On  Operation  Stone  in  1966  we  were  on  a 
search  and  destroy  operation,  and  two  men, 
two  Vietnamese,  after  they  were  sought  and 
killed  by  the  Marines  on  the  operation,  had 
their  heads  cut  off.  and  we  put  them  on 
top  of  stakes  and  stuck  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  field.  We  were  called  up  over  the  radio 
later  on  by  the  Colonel,  and  he  said  the  Vice 
President  was  in  the  area,  and  we  had  to  get 
rid  of  the  beads. 

On  another  occasion  we  had  a  new  Lieu- 
tenant, and  he  did  not  particularly  care  for 
what  was  going  on  over  there.  My  radio  op- 
erator went  out  and  shot  a  Vietnamese,  cut 
off  hU  head,  cut  off  his  sex  organs,  put  them 
in  his  mouth,  and  put  it  in  a  sand  bag  and 
brought  it  back  to  the  Lieutenant.  And  the 
Lieutenant  got  sick,  and  we  all  made  fun 
of  him  This  was  to  change  him  around.  And 
it  did  change  him  around. 

We  tortiu^ed  ovx  prisoners.  There  was  one 
place,  at  a  place  called  The  Island,  where 
there  were  two  Vletcong  staked  out  on  the 
ground.  One  was  cut  open  while  he  was  alive, 
his  Insldes  were  pulled  out,  and  the  other 
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one  was  told  that  If  he  did  not  tell  us  what 
we  wanted  to  know  the  same  thing  would 
happen  to  blm. 

Then  he  spoke,  and  none  of  us  knew  what 
he  was  sajrlng,  because  we  did  not  speak  Viet- 
namese. ITien  he  was  shot. 

We  call  in — I  was  a  forward  obeerver.  One 
of  my  jobs  was  to  call  In  artillery.  We  would 
go  out,  and  if  we  had  nothing  to  do — we 
would  have  artillery  POs  from  other  bat- 
teries, also — we  would  sit  on  a  hill  and  pull 
in  artillery  on  friendly  villages,  for  a  contest. 
The  person  who  used  the  least  amoiint  of 
corrections  to  hit  a  certain  part  of  the  vil- 
lage and  destroy  it  would  win,  and  when  we 
went  to  the  rear  the  person  who  lost  would 
have  to  buy  the  other  person  beer.  There 
were  civilians;  these  were  friendly  villages, 
that  was  just  done  as  a  game. 

When  we  were  sweeping  through  on  search 
and  destroy  missions,  many  times  we  were 
given  orders  that  we  were  in  too  much  of  a 
rush,  "Do  not  take  prisoners," 

There  is  something  called  a  Through-Way 
Pass,  and  these  are  dropped  from  helicopters, 
and  one  side  is  written  in  Vietnamese,  and 
the  other  side  it  Is  in  English.  Basically,  it 
says,  if  you  turn  yourself  In  with  this  pass 
you  will  be  treated  kindly.  This  Is  a  Through- 
Way  Pass,  It  says:  "Safe  conduct  pass,  to  be 
honored  by  all  Vietnamese  government  agen- 
cies and  Allied  Forces."  When  they  would 
come  out  with  these  passes  we  would  shoot 
them. 

We  were  told  at  briefijigs,  "Why  should  we 
let  them  shoot  at  us?  When  we  would  comer 
them  they  would  shoot  at  us,  and  why 
should  we  give  them  these  passes,  after  they 
had  been  killing  our  men." 

Raping  of  women  was  a  very  common 
thing.  When  women  were  searched — since 
there  were  no  women  Marines  with  us  they 
were  searched  by  the  men.  They  would  be 
stripped  naked,  and  kind  of  a  game  was  made 
out  of  It,  Like,  men  would  put  their  fingers 
up  their  vaginas,  supposedly  searching  for 
articles.  And  they  would  say,  "I  think  maybe 
my  penis  is  a  little  longer,  and  I  will  try  with 
that  and  see  if  there  Is  anything  there." 

The  general  attitude  was,  we  are  over  here 
helping  these  pe<^le.  "The  least  they  could 
do  was  lay  a  little  leg  on  us." 

People  would  say.  "Let's  go  out  and  get 
(?),"  and  they  would  go  out  and  rape  them, 
then  shoot  them. 

We  had  what  we  called  the  free  fire  zones. 
This  meant  to  ue,  one,  we  could  call  in  artil- 
lery rounds  on  anything  out  there.  It  also 
meant  anything  live  was  to  be  killed.  We 
killed  women,  children,  men,  animals,  and 
the  animals  were  killed  so  they  could  be 
used  for  food,  the  bodies  were  dumped  in 
the  water  so  the  water  couldn't  be  used. 
Crops  were  burned  so  they  couldnt  be  used 
for  food.  Houses  were  burned  so  they 
wouldn't  have  any  shelter  from  the  elements. 

We  were  told,  "You  can't  have  your  guer- 
rilla warfare  without  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  in  the  area  are  not  support- 
ing us."  So  we  killed  them.  Most  of  the  time, 
I  would  say  at  least  70  percent  of  the  people 
that  my  unit  killed  were  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  were  unarmed. 

The  Important  thing  when  I  was  over 
there,  for  our  unit,  was  body  count.  Before 
we  would  go  on  an  operation  they  would 
say,  "You  have  to  have  ten  of  their  guys  for 
every  one  of  our  men  that  died."  That  was 
made  by  killing  women  and  children.  One 
time  19  of  us  went  out,  we  got  Into  a  mine 
field,  only  two  of  us  got  out  of  it.  The  next 
day  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  they  said  we 
had  43  killed.  We  never  saw  any  enemy  at 
all,  It  was  a  mine  field. 

A  lot  of  people  in  the  field  did  not  have 
boots,  their  boots  would  have  been  torn  off. 
When  you  came  back  Into  Danang  the  Viet- 
namese were  selling  us  back  boots,  helmets, 
brand  new  gear  that  we  needed,  that  we 
didnt  have,  that  the  Vietnamese  were  sell- 
ing to  oiu-  own  soldiers. 
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I  volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam.  I  stayed 
20  months.  I  went  over  because  I  thought 
I  was  fighting  for  democracy,  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and  that  they 
wanted  us  over  there  to  help  them. 

We  would  go  through  a  village,  if  one  man 
stepped  on  a  mine  or  a  boobytrap  we  would 
say  "We  don't  know  what  It  was  that  did  it, 
so  we  will  get  everybody,  burn  down  the 
village  and  kill  everybody."  This  was  to  set  an 
example  for  the  other  villages;  when  we  went 
through  then  they  could  tell  us  where  the 
mines  were  and  we  wouldn't  lose  men. 

Sometimes  we  would  go  through  a  village, 
they  would  tell  us  where  the  mines  were,  we 
would  dig  up  the  mines,  no  one  hurt,  we 
would  live;  then  the  VC  would  come  in  and 
kill  everybody  for  helping  us. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  whom  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helping,  it  is  like  a  candle  being 
burned  at  both  ends;  they  don't  have  a 
chance.  Why,  they  are  being  completely 
wiped  out.  When  I  killed  women  and  chil- 
dren I  did  not  consider  them  women  and 
children — they  were  just  "gooks."  They 
weren't  like — it  was  like  a  big  hunting  trip, 
the  more  people  you  kill  the  more  medals 
you  get,  and  that  makes  everybody  real 
happy. 

So  I  killed  women  and  children.  And  we 
were  told  that  women  have  children  that 
grow  up  to  be  communists,  and  If  we  killed 
them  they  don't  have  any  more  children,  if 
we  killed  the  children  we  could  wipe  out 
the  communists,  and  our  children  wouldn't 
have  to  fight  their  children.  I  never  distin- 
guished between  women  or  children  or  men; 
they  were  all  just  "gooks  "  When  I  shot  them 
I  did  not  feel  like  I  was  shooting  a  person, 
it  was  jvist  like  a  big  hunting  trip. 

People  would  cut  off  ears,  like  putting 
notches  In  your  rifle,  bring  back  the  ears  to 
prove  you  had  killed  so  many  men.  Often- 
times we  made  deals,  and  people  in  the  rear 
would  say,  "Okay,  I  will  give  you  two  beers 
for  every  ear  you  bring  In." 

When  we  would  go  on  an  operation  the 
company  that  had  the  most  kills  would  get 
a  free  beer  party  from  the  battalion,  the 
platoon  that  had  the  most  kills  had  a  free 
beer  party  from  the  company,  the  squad  that 
had  the  most  kills  would  not  have  to  stand 
guard  when  they  got  back  in.  This  made  the 
whole  thing  so  that  the  more  Important 
things  was  to  get  kills. 

When  I  came  back  from  Vietnam  I  was 
still  for  the  war,  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing.  I  could  not  see  any  difference  between 
me  shooting  women  and  children,  because  I 
thought  it  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  my 
nation,  and  dropping  a  bomb  on  Hiroshima 
or  Nagasaki.  I  believed  it  was  for  the  best 
Interest  of  the  nation.  That  is  why  I  did  It. 
Does  anybody  have  any  question? 
Senator  McOovern.  Sergeant,  the  kind  of 
incidents  that  you  described  here,  where  en- 
tire villages  were  wiped  out  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  you  are  de- 
scribing in  those  cases,  and  what  took  place 
at  Mylal? 

Sergeant  Camil.  Basically  the  villages  we 
wiped  out.  there  would  be  only  about  be- 
tween 20  and  50  people  there,  usually,  Mylal 
had  more  people.  We  never  lined  people  up 
in  ditches,  we  just  shot  them. 

I  don't  know  what  Calley  did.  I  dont  know 
why  he  did  It.  I  can  not  condone  killing, 
I  oan  not  aay  I  shotildnt  be  blamed  for  what 
I  did.  But  I  do  understand  how  a  person  oan 
do  something  like  that  and  think  he  is  doing 
the  right  thing. 

Senator  McGovern.  We  have  been  told  all 
along  that  this  is  a  war  to  win  the  hearts  and 
Tninria  of  people,  that  is,  tha.t  we  are  there  for 
a  purpose.  In  trying  to  win  over  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  supposedly  to 
support  the  government  In  Saigon.  To  what 
extent  did  it  bother  American  Forces  who 
were  engaged  In  the  kind  of  activities  you 
described  here,  when  comparing  that  with 
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our  goal  of  trying  to  win  the  oonfldance  of 
the  dvUlaoa  of  South  Vietnam? 

What  iB  the  impact  on  a  village  or  an  area, 
after  an  American  Army  has  gone  through 
and  burned  It  down  and  destroyed  the  peo- 
ple? What  impact  does  that  have  on  this 
whole  buslnnea  of  "winning  hearts  and 
mlndB"? 

Sergeant  Camil.  When  I  was  over  there, 
this  "winning  hearts  and  minds,"  I  dldnt 
know  too  much  about  that.  I  thought  I  was 
over  there  to  kill  the  communists. 

I  do  know  that  when  we  came  tlirough  vil- 
lages people  would  get  on  their  bands  and 
knees  and  bow  and  say,  "No,  Joe,  No,  Joe," 
because  they  knew  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

I  was  just  under  the  impression  that 
"gooks"  are  "gooks,"  and  I  did  not  even  see 
any  difference  between  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, the  VC,  or  even  the  ARVNs.  I  hated  the 
ARVNs  just  as  much.  (Laughter  from  the 
audience, ) 

Senator  McOovbrn.  What  Is  your  aaeess- 
ment  of  the  ARVN  force? 

Sergeant  Camil.  If  you  are  In  a  battle  and 
you  are  winning  they  are  really  good.  If  you 
are  In  a  battle  and  you  are  not  winning  ycu 
cannot  find  any  of  them,  (La\;ghter  and  ap- 
plause from  the  audience.) 

Senator  McGovxrn.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

Mr.  Vanik.  I  would  like  to  say  t^s,  that 
my  genemtlon  had  another  kind  of  war,  it 
was  cruel  and  Inhumane  and  destructive. 
But  I  do  not  believe  World  War  n  In  any 
of  its  parts  or  places  or  In  any  locaUocis 
provoked  a  violence  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed today. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you.  Sergeant, 
for  your  testimony,  (Applause,) 

Senator  McGovebn.  Our  next  witness  is  a 
soldier  from  New  York,  Mr.  Vlnny  Glardlna. 

While  he  is  testifying  I  am  going  to  ask 
Congressman  Vaalk  to  preside  so  I  can  an- 
swer the  roll  call  bell  that  Just  rang.  I  will 
be  right  back.  If  the  Congressman  would  take 
over,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  sir. 

Mr.  GiARDtNA.  My  name  is  Vlnny  Glardlna. 

Mr.  Vanxk.  Would  you  state  your  name, 
your  service  number  and  the  last  duty  sta- 
tion that  you  had,  and  the  period  of  your 
service? 

Mr.  GiARDiNA.  My  name  is  Glardlna,  Serv- 
ice number  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I  was  in  the  108 
Artillery.  H-2e  Company,  in  the  Dong  Hoa, 
8  miles  from  the  DMZ. 

While  I  was  in  Vietnam  the  American 
people  were  under  the  impression  that  we 
did  not  bom.b  North  Vietnam  or  Laos.  Every 
paper  in  this  country  that  I  read  said  that 
we  would  not  go  in.  The  first  day  I  got 
there  I  sat  on  the  roof  of  a  hootch  in  Viet- 
nam and  saw  eight  62*8  bomb  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  I  was  laughed  at  by  others  who 
were  there  for  being  led  to  believe  that  we 
did  rot  go  into  North  Vietnam.  Every  day 
we  fired  across  the  DMZ.  There  was  firing 
from  the  other  side,  we  crossed  the  DMZ  Into 
North  Vietnam  whenever  we  felt  like  It. 

The  American — should  I  say.  the  United 
States  Military — led  us  all  to  believe  that 
these  people  were  "gooks."  less  than  human, 
and  that  they  had  very  little  value  as 
people,  I  was  led  to  believe,  from  South 
Vietnamese  people,  that  "gooks"  meant 
"foreign."  Ajid  we  were  the  foreigners  there. 

TTie  South  Vietnamese  people  don't  want 
us  there.  They  really  dont  care  who— who 
rules  their  country.  All  they  have  now  Is  a 
dictatorship. 

And  I  guess  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  add. 
( Applause. ) 

Mr.  Vanik.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Talcott  of  California  Is  here 
and  has  a  witness  whom  be  would  Uke  to 
Introduce. 

Mr.  Talcott,  Congressman  Bert  Talcott  of 
the  State  of  California.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Talcott.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Ladles  and  gentleman.  I  am  here  to  s 
ply  Introduce  Lt.  Melville  L.  Stephens,  o: 
of  your  group.  He  Uvea  In  Hanford,  C 
fomla. 

I  think  It  Is  essential  that  everyone  ha^e 
a  right  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  approve  or  d 
approve  of  what  he  Is  going  to  say.  I 
not  know  exactly  what  he  Is  going  to 
therefore  I  really  disclaim  It.  But  I  think  |lt 
is   Important   that   everybody   have    an 
portunity  to  be  heard.  So  I  Join  with  whatjls 
going  on  here. 

He    lives    m    Hanford,    California,    In 
district,  he  Is  26  years  of  age.  He  gradua 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Callfo; 
as  a  major  In  economics.  He  has  been 
mltted  to  Cornell  Law  School  for  this  fatll. 

He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  Sta 
Navy  from  1967  to  1970,  assistant  navli 
tor  on  the  U.S.S.  Providence,  commander 
River  Assault  Division  132,  and  engaged 
a  river  civilian  warfare  Instructor  at  Mi 
Island  in  California. 

He  has  the  Sliver  Star  medal,  three  bro: 
star   medals   with   valor   device.   Navy   co: 
mendatlon   medal  with   a   valor  device 
Purple  Heart.  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry 
with  the  Palm. 

I  served  in  World  War  n,  Mr.  Chalrmanj.  I 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  14  months.  So  I 
care  a  little  about  what  is  going  on  and  wqat 
our  country  stands  for. 

I  think  this  young  man  has  the  right  to 
heard.  I  think  none  here  has  more  time  lln 
Vietnam,  none  here  has  sp>ent  more  time 
with  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  none  hera  is 
more  highly  decorated.  So  it  is  with  gr«at 
pleasvire  that  I  Introduce  Lt.  Melville  Sie- 
phens  from  Hanford.  California.  (Applauie) 
Lieutenant  Stephens.  Thank  you  vfry 
much,  sir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Talcott,  for  tihe 
Introduction.  J 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  probably  aot 
going  to  be  very  popular  In  this  room.  IAs 
many  of  you  know,  I  have  been  on  the  i/ta.]! 
the  entire  week.  I  have  listened,  I  have 
watched,  I  was  there  principally  to  learnL  I 
had  only  relatively  recently  returned  frim 
Vietnam,  about  a  year  ago.  and  I  reaUy  hive 
not  had  a  chance  to  learn  the  mood  of  ihe 
American  people. 

I  spent  nearly  three  years  In  Vietnam,  In 
one  cai)acity  or  another.  I  think  that  I  aan 
speak  with  reality  and  a  sense  of  the  people 
themselves  of  Vietnam.  I  think  I  was  vjry 
fortunate  to  work  both  with  American  units 
and  with  Vietnamese  units,  and  with  Viet- 
namese people,  some  of  whom  I  got  to  knbw 
very  closely  and  whom  I  considered  very  dqar. 
As  I  say,  my  convictions  are  very  strong 
They  are  based  on  three  years  experience 
what  I  consider  a  need  to  speak  on  this 
caslon. 

All  wars  are  terrible.  War  Is  hell,  that  (as 
been  stild  a  thousand   times.  The  Viet: 
War  Is  no  different,  no  better,  or  no  woi 
than  any  war.  And  there  Is  certainly  a  m 
for  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  arguments  which  call  for  uncdn 
dltional  and  Immediate  withdrawal.  Itu  a 
State  Department  meeting,  Mr.  John  Kerry 
mentioned  that  General  Shoup  had  said  tiat 
it  could  be  done  In  10  days.  I  would  hatW  to 
question  a  Marine  Corps  General — but  t^at 
Is  Just  not  so.  The  physical  logistic  problem 
could  take  no  less  than  six  months]  I 
Imagine.  The  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems are  almost  Insoluble. 

I  think  the   arguments  for  an   unco: 
tlonal    withdrawal    are   based   on   two 
cepts:  The  first  is  all  these  arguments  al 
the  atrocities.  And  the  fact  is,  war,  any 
is  the   most   terrible  personal   experience 
person  can  go  through.  I  speak  from  a 
deal  of  experience  in  combat.  I  am  pr4ud 
to   have   been   there   with   other  Amerl 
and  I  am   proud  to  have  been  there 
Vietnamese  counterparts. 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  questions  we 
are  the  questions  which  should  have 
asked  ten  years  ago.  I  think  they  are  v: 
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questions.  I  think  their  answers  are  unques- 
tionable. But  I  really  think  that  those  ques- 
tions are  no  longer  relevant.  We  have  seen 
there  a  great  deal  of  troops  and  a  great  deal 
of  support,  for  over  six  years.  There  Is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple whose  commitment  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  is  based  on  our  commitment  to 
that  government,  and  the  fact  that  they 
chose  that  side  Is  because  we  were  commit- 
ted to  It.  And  we  have  a  commitment  to 
those  people  also.  (Calls  of  "We  didn't  choose 
it.") 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  Many  of  the  criti- 
cisms expressed  so  eloquently  by  Mr.  John 
Kerry  and  all  of  you  here  are  very  valid. 
Speaking  from  experience,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  corruption  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  re- 
form. 

The  dope  traffic  In  Vietnam  has  been 
brought  up,  and  certainly  Is  one  of  the  things 
which  wo  assembled  here,  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  American  people,  must 
put  every  conceivable  pressure  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  end,  to  end  that 
traffic.  Where  the  heroin  coming  into  Viet- 
nam comes  from  is  not  known.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  people  In  the  Sai- 
gon Government  who  are  Involved.  I  think 
there  Is  no  question  that  It  Is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy  to  break  the  morale  of 
the  American  troops  with  this  type  of  tech- 
nique. I  do  not  speak  with  facts  on  this. 
But  I  do  feel  a  conviction. 

I  criticize  the  way  the  war  has  been 
fought  in  the  past,  particularly  our  initial 
Involvement.  Certainly  no  one  here,  no  one 
in  the  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  White 
House,  the  American  people,  would  have 
what  has  happened  In  the  six  years  preceding 
If  they  had  a  choice  today. 

I  think,  however,  there  has  been  signifi- 
cant changes.  I  think  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  Vietnamese  population  Is  16  million. 
My  personal  sense  Is  that  eight  to  nine  mil- 
lion of  these  people  are  conamltted  or  seml- 
commltted  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam, 
five  to  six  million  more  remain  as  neutral 
as  Is  possible  in  a  war,  perhais  two  million 
are  committed  by  family  ties  or  political  as- 
sociation with  the  Conununlst.  So  of  the 
thirteen  or  fifteen  million  who  are  either 
committed  to  the  government  or  neutral,  1 
think  a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that 
fifty  percent  of  these  people  chose  not  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  Communists  be- 
cause I  was  there,  because  these  veterans 
who  are  here  were  there,  and  because  the 
American  people  were  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam.  (Call  of  "Oh.  ." 

Applause.) 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  As  I  say,  I  think  I 
speak  from  a  great  deal  of  exDerie^ce,  and 
I  am  certainly  not  without  portfolio,  like 
you  are  not  without  portfolio.  But  I  have 
a  sense  of — (Call  of  "You  weren't  a  grunt 
either.") 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  have  a  sense  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  That  is  why  I  am  here. 
Senator  McGovern.  Lt.,  I  wonder,  with 
all  due  respect.  If  you  could  confine  your 
remarks  to  your  own  personal  experiences. 
(Applause.) 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
(Call  of  "He  dldnt  have  any.  He  was  on  a 
big  ship  in  the  sea.") 
(Call  of  "Shut  up.") 
(Calls  of  "Was  he  in  a  village?") 
Lieutenant  Stephens.  About  eltrht  months 
of  my  three  and  a  half  years  In  Vietnam 
were  on  a  ship.  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  time 
in-country  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency  In  the 
past  for  people  to  make  heroes  of  the  North 
Vietnam  Government,  of  the  Viet  Cong,  of 
the  pyeople  that  I  consider  the  enemy. 

I  will  speak  of  my  direct  Involvement,  here, 
and  what  I  can  recall  very  vividly. 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  In  a  village  out  of 
Can   Tho,   In  South  Vietnam,  when   I  was 
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riding  along  I  came  across  a  school  bus.  A 
terrorist  had  thrown  a  grenade  in  this  school 
bus  that  was  filled  vrith  children.  Two  of  the 
children  were  killed,  three  of  them  were 
wounded  so  seriously  that  I  have  no  question 
but  that  they  probably  died  later,  and  sev- 
eral certainly  were  wounded  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  maimed  for  life. 

I  vrould  like  to  read  a  couple  paragraphs 
from  an  article,  into  the  record,  sir,  and  In- 
troduce the  two  articles,  for  complete  cov- 
erage. They  are  very  short. 

The  first  comes  from  an  article  by  a  Mr. 
Stuart  Harris,  In  Time  Magazine,  which  was 
published  April  5,  1968: 

"On  a  lovely  sunny  afternoon  In  the  green 
valley  of  Nam  Hoa,  about  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Hue,  I  was  with  Warrant  Officer 
Ostara,  an  Australian  adviser  with  the  South 
Viet  Nam  army,  standing  on  the  sloping  sides 
of  a  recently  dug  hole.  In  the  bottom  were 
rush  mats  over  sheets  of  plastics.  Ostara 
drew  back  and  I  saw  two  bodies,  dead  Viet- 
namese, with  their  arms  tied  behind  their 
backs  just  above  the  elbows.  They  had  been 
shot  through  the  back  of  the  head,  the  bullet 
coming  out  through  the  mouth.  The  faces 
would  have  been  difficult  to  recognize,  but 
the  day  before  27  women  from  the  village 
walked  out  three  miles  carrying  mattocks  to 
dig  for  their  missing  husbands  and  sons, 
having  heard  about  this  patch  of  disturbed 
earth  near  the  roadside.  Ostara  told  me  that 
the  enemy  had  come  through  on  their  way 
to  Hue.  They  had  taken  27  men.  Some  were 
leaders  and  some  were  younger,  strong 
enough  to  be  porters  or  even  ancillary 
soldiers. 

"Men  were  simply  condemned  by  drum- 
head courts  and  executed  as  enemies  of  the 
people." 

•  •  •  *  • 

"There  were  about  40,000  Roman  Catholic 
Vietnamese  in  Hue.  What  happened  to  them? 
About  three-quarters  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
In  Hue  live  in  Phu  Cam,  on  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  city.  They  resisted  strongly 
when  the  enemy  came  in,  and  some  were 
executed.  Four  Viet  Nam  priests  were  taken 
away  and  three  foreign  priests  were  killed. 
Two  French  priests  were  actually  given  per- 
mission by  the  Viet  Cong  to  return  to  Phu 
Cam  and  help  the  sisters — then  they  were 
shot  on  the  way  back.  Another  French  priest 
was  executed,  perhaps  because  he  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Americans. 

"Sunmilng  up  all  this  evidence  about  the 
behavior  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  In  Hue,  one  thing  is  abun- 
dantly clear  and  ought  to  surprise  no  one. 
They  put  Into  practice,  with  their  usual  ef- 
ficiency, the  traditional  Communist  policy  of 
punishing  by  execution  selected  leaders  who 
support  their  enemies.  At  Hue,  as  elsewhere, 
they  were  unable  on  the  whole  to  capture  and 
execute  the  more  important  officials,  because 
these  men  were  careful  to  protect  themselves 
in  heavily  fortified  compounds,  defended  by 
soldiers  and  police.  In  Hue.  as  elsewhere,  the 
more  defenseless  "little  people'  were  the  vic- 
tims— the  village  and  hamlet  chiefs,  the 
teachers  and  the  policemen. 

"Already  most  of  these  positions  have  been 
filled  again,  and  I  find  it  Impossible  to  write 
adequately  about  the  courage  of  men  who 
succeed  the  executed." 

Senator  McGovebn.  Lt.,  I  am  afraid — 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  From  the  Reader's 
Digest — (laughter) . 

Senator  McGovern.  If  we  could  please  have 
order  in  the  room. 

We  do  have  a  time  UnUtatlon.  There  are 
some  ten  additional  men  who  have  to  be 
heard. 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  understand  all 
other  speakers  are  speaking  from  one  particu- 
lar point  of  view.  I  would  like  Just  five  min- 
utes to  sum  up.  If  I  may. 

Senator  McGovekn.  If  you  coxUd  put  the  ar- 
ticles In  the  record  we  would  be  glad  to  see 
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they  are  made  a  part  of  It  but  try  to  bring 
your  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  read  this  because  It 
was  much  better  written  than  I  cotild  have 
written. 

Senator  McGovehn.  You  aren't  an  experi- 
enced writer  as  he  Is. 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  was  there.  My  ex- 
perience is  direct. 

Senator  McGovebn.  May  we  have  order  In 
the  room,  so  the  Lieutenant  can  be  heard? 


[From  Readers  Digest,  Nov.  1968] 

The  Blood-Red  Hands  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 

The  village  chief  and  his  wife  were  dis- 
traught. One  of  their  children,  a  seven-year- 
old  boy,  had  been  missing  for  four  days.  They 
were  terrified,  they  explained  to  Marine  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  because  they  believed  he 
had  been  captured  by  the  Vletcong. 

Suddenly,  the  boy  came  out  of  the  Jungle 
and  ran  across  the  rice  paddles  toward  the 
village.  He  was  crying.  His  mother  ran  to 
him  and  swept  him  up  In  her  arms.  Both  of 
his  hands  had  been  cut  off.  and  there  was  a 
sign  around  his  neck,  a  message  to  his  father: 
If  he  or  any  one  else  In  the  village  dared  go 
to  the  polls  during  the  upcoming  elections, 
something  worse  would  happen  to  the  rest  of 
his  children. 

The  V.C.  delivered  a  similar  warning  to  the 
residents  of  a  hamlet  not  far  from  Danang. 
All  were  herded  before  the  home  of  their 
chief.  While  they  and  the  chief's  pregnant 
wife  and  four  children  were  forced  to  look  on, 
the  chief's  tongue  was  cut  out.  Then  his 
genital  organs  were  sliced  off  and  sewn  in- 
side his  bloody  mouth.  As  he  died,  the  V.C. 
went  to  work  on  his  wife,  slashing  open  her 
womb.  Then,  the  nine-year-old  son:  a  bam- 
boo lance  was  rammed  through  one  ear  and 
out  the  other.  Two  more  of  the  chief's  chil- 
dren were  murdered  the  same  way.  The  V.C. 
did  not  harm  the  five-year-old  daughter — 
not  physically:  they  simply  left  her  crying, 
holding  her  dead  mother's  hand. 

General  Walt  tells  of  his  arrival  at  a  dis- 
trict headquarters  the  day  after  It  had  been 
overrun  by  V.C.  and  North  Vietnamese  army 
trooftf.  Those  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  not 
killed  In  the  battle  had  been  tied  up  and 
shot  through  their  mouths  or  the  backs  of 
their  heads.  Then  their  wives  and  children, 
including  a  number  of  two-  and  three-year- 
olds,  had  been  brought  Into  the  street,  dis- 
robed, tortured  and  finally  executed:  their 
throats  were  cut;  they  were  shot,  beheaded, 
disemboweled.  The  muUlated  bodies  were 
draped  on  fences  and  hung  with  signs  telling 
the  rest  of  the  community  that  if  they  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Saigon  government 
and  allied  forces,  they  could  look  forward  to 
the  same  fate. 

These  atrocities  are  not  Isolated  cases;  they 
are  typical.  For  this  Is  the  enemy's  way  of 
warfare,  clearly  expressed  In  his  combat  pol- 
icy m  Vietnam.  While  the  naive  and  antl- 
Amerlcan  throughout  the  world,  cued  by 
communist  propaganda,  have  trumpeted 
against  American  "Immorality"  In  the  Viet- 
nam war — aerial  bombing,  the  use  of  napalm, 
the  Inevitable  (but  relatively  few)  civilian 
casualties  caused  by  American  combat  ac- 
tion— daily  and  nightly  for  years,  the  com- 
munists have  systematically  authored  his- 
tory's grisliest  catalogue  of  barbarism.  By 
the  end  of  1967,  they  had  committed  at  least 
100,000  acts  of  terror  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  The  record  is  an  endless 
litany  of  tortures,  mutilations  and  murders 
that  would  have  been  instructive  even  to 
such  as  Adolf  Hitler. 

Perhaps  because  until  recently  the  ter- 
rorism has  been  waged  mainly  In  remote 
places,  this  aspect  of  the  war  has  received 
scant  attention  from  the  press.  Hence  the 
enemy  has  largely  succeeded  In  casting  him- 
self In  the  role  of  noble  revolutionary.  It  Is 
long  past  time  for  Americans,  who  are  sick 
and  tired  of  being  vilified  for  trying  to  help 
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South  Vietnam  stay  free,  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  nature  of  this  enemy. 
blood-bath  disczpune 
The  terror  had  Its  real  beginning  when  Red 
dictator  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  consolidated  his  power 
In  the  North.  More  than  a  year  before  his 
1954  victory  over  the  French,  he  launched 
a  savage  campaign  against  his  own  people. 
In  virtually  every  North  Vietnamese  village, 
strong-arm  squads  assembled  the  populace 
to  witness  the  "confessions"  of  landowners. 
As  time  went  on,  businessmen.  Intellectuals, 
school  teachers,  civic  leaders — all  who  repre- 
sented a  potential  source  of  future  opposi- 
tion— were  also  rounded  up  and  forced  to 
"confess"  to  "errors  of  thought."  There  fol- 
lowed public  "trials,"  conviction  and.  In 
many  cases,  execution.  People  were  shot,  be- 
headed, beaten  to  death;  some  were  tied 
up,  thrown  Into  open  graves  and  covered 
with  stones  until  they  were  crushed  to  death . 

Ho  has  renewed  his  terror  In  North  Viet- 
nam periodically.  Between  50,000  and  100,- 
000  are  believed  to  have  died  In  these  blood- 
baths — m  a  coldly  calculated  effort  to  disci- 
pline the  party  and  the  masses.  To  be  sure, 
few  who  escape  Ho's  terror  now  seem  likely 
to  tempt  his  wrath.  Diutog  the  1950b,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  quell  some  sizeable  uprisings 
In  North  Vietnam — most  notably  one  that 
occurred  In  early  November  1956,  In  Nghe  An 
province,  which  Included  Ho's  birthplace  vil- 
lage of  Nam  Dan.  So  heavily  had  he  taxed 
the  region  that  the  Inhabitants  finally  band- 
ed together  and  refused  to  meet  his  price.  Ho 
sent  troops  to  collect,  and  then  sent  In  an 
army  division,  shooting.  About  6000  unarmed 
villagers  were  killed.  The  survivors  scattered, 
some  escaping  to  the  South.  The  slaughter 
went  largely  unnoticed  by  a  world  then  pre- 
occupied with  the  Soviet  Union's  rape  of 
Hungary. 

With  North  Vietnam  tlghUy  in  hand,  the 
central  committee  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
communist  party  met  In  Hanoi  ooi  March  13, 
1959,  and  decided  It  was  time  to  move  against 
South  Vietnam.  Soon,  large  numbers  of  Ho's 
guerrillas  were  Infiltrating  to  Join  cadres  that 
had  remained  there  after  the  French  defeat 
m  1954.  Their  mission:  to  eliminate  South 
Vietnam's  leadership,  including  elected  of- 
ficials, "natural"  leaders,  anyone  and  every- 
one to  whom  people  might  turn  for  advice. 
Also  to  be  liquidated  were  any  South  Viet- 
namese who  had  relatives  In  their  country's 
armed  forces,  civil  services  or  police;  any  who 
failed  to  pay  communist  taxes  promptly;  any 
with  five  or  more  years  of  education. 

A  captured  V.  C.  guerrilla  explained  how 
his  eight-man  team  moved  against  a  particu- 
lar target  village:  "The  first  time  we 
entered  the  village,  we  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot  four  men  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  party's  district  head- 
quarters as  our  most  dangerous  opponents. 
One,  who  had  fought  In  the  war  against  the 
French,  was  now  a  known  supporter  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.  Another  had 
been  seen  fraternizing  with  government 
troops.  These  two  were  shot.  The  others,  the 
village's  principal  landowners,  were  be- 
headed." 

General  Walt  tells  of  the  "revolutionary 
purity"  of  Vletcong  who  came  home  to  two 
other  villages.  In  one  case,  a  15-year-old  girl 
who  had  given  Walt's  Marines  Information 
on  V.C.  activities  was  taken  Into  the  Jungle 
and  tortured  for  hours,  then  beheaded.  As 
a  warning  to  other  villagers,  her  head  was 
placed  on  a  pole  In  front  of  her  home.  Her 
murderers  were  her  brother  and  two  of  his 
V.C.  comrades.  In  the  other  case,  when  a 
V.C.  learned  that  his  wife  and  two  young 
children  had  cooperated  with  Marines  who 
had  befriended  them,  he  himself  cut  out 
their    tongues. 

Genocide.  In  such  fashion  did  the  storm 
of  terror  break  over  South  Vietnam.  In  1960, 
some  1500  South  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
killed  and  700  abducted.  By  early  1965,  the 
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communists'  Radio  Hanoi  and  Radio  Libera- 
tion were  able  to  boast  that  the  V.C.  had 
destroyed  7559  South  Vietnamese  hamlets. 
By  the  end  of  last  year.  15.138  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  had  been  killed,  45,929  kid- 
naped. Pew  of  the  kidnaped  are  ever  seen 
again. 

Ho's  assault  on  South  Vietnam's  leader- 
ship class  has,  In  fact,  been  a  form  of  gen- 
ocide— and  all  too  efficient.  Thus.  If  South 
Vietnam  survives  In  freedom.  It  will  take 
the  country  a  generation  to  fully  replace 
this  vital  element  of  Its  society.  But  the 
grand  design  of  terror  Involves  other  objec- 
tives, too.  It  hopes  to  force  the  attacked 
government  Into  excessively  repressive  antl- 
terrorlst  actions,  which  tend  to  earn  the 
government  the  contempt  and  hatred  ol 
the  people.  It  also  seeks  valuable  propaganda 
in  the  form  of  well-publicized  counter-atro- 
cities certain  to  occur  at  the  Individual  lev- 
el— for  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  whose 
families  have  suffered  at  communists'  hands 
are  not  likely  to  deal  gently  with  captured 
V.C.  and  North  Vletruimese  troops. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Wylle,  an  Australian  physician 
serving  In  a  Mekong  Delta  hospital,  points 
out  that  a  hamlet  or  village  need  not  co- 
operate with  the  Saigon  government  or  al- 
lied forces  to  mark  itself  for  butchery;  it 
need  only  be  neutral,  a  political  condition 
not  acceptable  to  the  communists.  After  a 
place  has  been  worked  over,  its  people  of 
responsibility  are  always  identifiable  by  the 
particularly  hideovis  nature  of  their  wounds. 
He  cites  some  cases  he  has  seen: 

When  the  V.C.  finished  with  one  pregnant 
woman,  both  of  her  legs  were  dangling  by 
ribbons  of  fiesh  and  had  to  be  amputated. 
Her  husband,  a  hamlet  chief,  had  Just  been 
strangled  before  her  eyes,  and  she  also  had 
seen  her  three-year-old  child  machine- 
gunned  to  death.  Four  hours  after  her  legs 
were  amputated,  she  aborted  the  child  she 
was  carrying.  But  perhaps  the  worst  thing 
that  happened  to  her  that  day  was  that 
she  survived. 

A  village  policeman  was  held  in  place 
while  a  V.C.  gunman  shot  off  his  nose  and 
fired  bullets  through  his  cheekbones  so  close 
to  his  eyes  that  they  were  reduced  to  bloody 
shreds.  He  later  died  from  uncontrollable 
hemorrhages. 

A  20-year-old  schoolteacher  had  knelt  in 
a  corner  trying  to  protect  herself  with  her 
arms  while  a  V.C.  fialled  at  her  with  a 
machete.  She  had  been  unsuccessful;  the 
back  of  her  head  was  cut  so  deeply  that  the 
brain  was  exposed.  She  died  from  brain 
damage  and  loss  of  blood. 

Flamethrowers  at  Work.  Last  December  6, 
communists  perpetrated  what  must  rank 
among  history's  most  monstrous  blasphemies 
at  Dak  Son,  a  central  highlands  village  of 
some  2000.  Montagnards — a  tribe  of  gentle 
but  fiercely  lndep>endent  mountain  people. 
They  had  moved  away  from  their  old  village 
In  V.C. -controlled  territory.  Ignored  several 
V.C.  orders  to  return  and  refused  to  furnish 
male  recruits  to  the  V.C. 

Two  V.C.  battalions  struck  In  the  earliest 
hours,  when  the  village  was  asleep.  Quickly 
killing  the  sentries,  the  communists  swarmed 
among  the  rows  of  tidy,  thatch-roofed 
homes,  putting  the  torch  to  them.  The  first 
knowledge  that  many  of  the  villagers  had 
of  the  attack  was  when  V.C.  troops  turned 
flamethrowers  on  them  In  their  beds.  Some 
families  awoke  in  time  to  escape  Into  nearby 
Jungle.  Some  men  stood  and  fought,  giving 
their  wives  and  children  time  to  crawl  into 
trenches  dug  beneath  their  homes  as  protec- 
tion against  mortar  and  rifle  fire.  But  when 
every  building  was  ablaze,  the  communists 
took  their  fiamethrowers  to  the  nwuth  of 
each  trench  and  poured  in  a  long,  searing 
hell  of  fire — and,  for  good  measure,  toesed 
grenades  into  many.  Methodical  and  thor- 
ough, they  sUyed  at  it  until  daybreak,  then 
left  m  the  direction  of  the  Cambodian  border. 
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This  article  accurately  deplcis  the  true 
nature  of  the  eaemy  In  South  Vietnam.  I 
aaw  the  little  boy  with  hla  hands  cut  off.  I 
have  seen  heads  Impaled  on  stakes,  and 
disemboweled  bodies. 

I  learned  early  In  my  two  years  of  duty  In 
South  Vietnam,  fighting  and  working  along- 
side the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  that  the 
communist  terrorism  described  In  this  article 
Is  no  mare  accident  of  war  but  a  program  of 
systematic  butchery.  This  deliberate  and 
brutal  assault  against  the  grassroots  citi- 
zenry Is  one  reason  why  we  who  have  re- 
sponded to  South  Vietnam's  call  tor  assist- 
ance believe  devoutly  that  our  efforts  to  save 
this  nation  are  worthwhile,  necessary  and 
Important. — Lt.  Oen.  Lewl3  W.  Walt.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  (Commander,  I  Corps  Area, 
South  Vietnam.  1966-1967.) 

Morning  reveeded  a  scene  of  unbelievable 
horror.  The  village  now  was  only  a  smolder- 
ing. corpse-Uttered  patch  on  the  lush  green 
countryside.  The  bodies  of  252  people,  mostly 
mothers  and  children,  lay  bllsterei.  charred, 
burned  to  the  bone.  Survivors,  many  of  them 
horribly  burned,  wandered  aimlessly  about 
or  stayed  close  to  the  Incinerated  bodies  of 
loved  ones,  crying.  Some  500  were  missing; 
scores  were  later  found  In  the  jungle,  dead 
of  burns  and  other  wounds;  many  have  not 
been  found. 

The  massacre  at  Dak  Son  was  a  warning  to 
other  Montagnard  settlements  to  cooperate. 
But  many  of  the  tribesmen  now  flght  with 
the  allies. 

If  the  communists'  "persuasion"  tech- 
niques spawn  deep  and  enduring  hatred.  Ho 
could  not  care  lees;  the  first  necessity  Is  the 
utter  subjugation  of  the  people.  Ho  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rapid  expansion  of  South  Viet- 
nam's educational  system:  between  1054  ai  ; 
1959.  the  number  of  schools  had  tripled  and 
the  number  of  students  had  quadrupled.  Aij 
educated  populace,  especially  one  educate<^ 
to  democratic  Ideals,  does  not  fit  into  th^ 
oommtinlst  scheme.  Hence,  the  country's 
school  system  was  one  of  Ho's  first  targets.  S^ 
efficiently  did  he  move  against  It  that  thq 
World  Confederation  of  Organizations  of  th^ 
Teaching  Profession  soon  sent  a  commlswlon^ 
chaired  by  India's  Shrl  8.  Natarajan,  to  in-^ 
vestlgate. 

Typical  of  the  commission's  findings  IS 
what  happened  in  the  Jungle  province  of  An 
Xuyen.  Dtirlng  the  1954-55  academic  year^ 
3096  children  attended  32  schools  in  th^ 
province;  by  the  end  of  the  1960-61  school 
year.  27,953  were  attending  189  schools.  Thei^ 
the  communists  moved  In.  Parents  were  ad-j 
vised  not  to  send  their  children  to  school! 
Teachers  were  warned  to  stop  providing  clvla 
education,  and  to  stop  teaching  children  tq 
honor  their  country,  fiag  and  presidentj 
Teachers  who  failed  to  comply  were  shot  of 
beheaded  or  had  their  throats  cut,  and  th 
reasons  for  the  executions  were  pinned  oi 
nailed  to  their  bodies. 

The  Natarajan  commission  reported  ho 
the  V.C.  stopped  one  school  bus  and  told  th^ 
children  not  to  attend  school  anymore.  Wheij 
the  children  continued  for  another  weeki 
the  communists  stopped  the  bus  again,  se* 
lecced  a  sU-year-old  passenger  and  cut  o9 
her  fingers.  The  other  children  were  toli 
This  IS  what  will  happen  to  you  If  you 
continue  to  go  to  that  school."  The  school 
closed.  J 

In  one  year,  in  An  Xuyen  province  aloneL 
Ho's  agent*  closed  150  schools,  killed  or  Udf 
naped  more  than  five  dozen  tecu:ber8,  an4 
cut  school  enrollment  by  nearly  20.000.  Bf 
the  end  of  the  1961-62  school  year,  636  Soutl^ 
Vietnamese  schools  were  closed,  and  enroll* 
ment  had  decreased  by  nearly  80,000. 

But.  in  the  face  of  this  attack.  South  Vlet*^ 
nam's  education  system  has  staged  a  strong 
comeback.  Schools  destroyed  by  the  oommuf 
nlst*  have  been  rebuilt,  destroyed,  and  ref 
built  again.  Many  teachers  have  given  u|i 
their  own  homes  and  move  each  night  Into  ii 
different  student's  home  so  the  communist  i 
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cein't  find  them,  or  commute  from  nearby 
cities,  where  they  leave  their  families. 

Against  such  determination,  the  size  of 
Ho's  failure  can  be  measxired:  In  1954,  there 
were  approximately  400,000  pupils  In  school 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam  together;  to- 
day South  Vietnam  alone  has  some  two  mil- 
lion  in  school.  About  35,000 — four  times  as 
many  as  In  1962 — now  attend  five  South  Vi- 
etnamese universities,  while  42,000  more  at- 
tend night  college. 

A  South  Vietnamese  government  offlclsU 
explains:  "A  war  shatters  many  traditional 
values.  But  the  idea  of  education  has  an  ab- 
solute hold  on  our  people's  imagination." 

BAJt    or     JtrSTICK 

The  pitch  of  communist  terrorism  keeps 
rising.  After  the  Tet  carnage  at  Hue  early 
this  year.  19  mass  graves  yielded  more  than 
1000  bodies,  mostly  civilians — old  men  and 
women,  young  girls,  schoolboys,  priests,  nuns, 
doctors  (including  three  Germans  who  had 
been  medical-school  faculty  members  at  Hue 
University).  About  half  had  been  burled 
alive,  and  many  were  found  bound  together 
with  barbed  wire,  with  dirt  or  cloth  stuffed 
into  their  mouths  and  throats,  and  their  eyes 
wide  open.  The  communists  came  to  Hue 
with  a  long  list  of  names  for  liquidation — 
people  who  worked  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
or  for  the  U.S.  government,  or  who  had  rela- 
tives who  did.  But  as  their  military  situation 
grew  increasingly  desperate,  they  began  grab- 
bing people  at  random,  out  of  their  homes 
and  off  the  streets,  condemned  them  at  drum- 
head courts  as  "reactionaries"  or  for  "op- 
posing the  revolution"  and  killed  them. 

"The  Tet  offensive  represented  a  drastic 
change  In  tactics,"  says  General  Walt.  "This 
is  a  war  to  take  over  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  Ho  launched  the  Tet  offensive  be- 
cause he  knew  he  was  losing  the  people. 
But  his  troops  didn't  know  It;  they  were  told 
that  they  didn't  need  any  withdrawal  plans 
because  the  people  would  rise  and  fight  with 
them  to  drive  out  the  Americans.  What  hap- 
pened was  Just  the  opposite.  Many  fought 
against  them  like  tigers."  Some  of  the  Tet  of- 
fensive's explosion  of  atrocities  probably  can 
be  attributed  to  sheer  vengeful  frustration 
on  the  part  of  Ho's  terror  squads — which  Ho 
may  well  have  foreseen,  and  counted  on. 

The  full  record  of  communist  barbarism 
in  Vietnam  would  fill  volumes.  If  South 
Vietnam  falls  to  the  communists,  millions 
more  are  certain  to  die,  large  numbers  of 
them  at  the  hands  of  Ho's  Imaginative  tor- 
turers. That  Is  a  primary  reason  why,  at  elec- 
tion times,  more  than  80  percent  of  eligible 
South  Vietnamese  defy  every  communist 
threat  and  go  to  the  polls,  and  why.  after 
mortar  attacks,  voting  lines  always  form 
anew.  It  Is  why  the  South  Vietnamese  pray 
that  their  allies  will  stick  the  flght  through 
with  them.  It  is  why  the  vast  majority  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  are  convinced 
that  the  war  Is  worth  fighting.  It  is  why 
those  who  prance  about — even  In  our  own 
country — waving  Vletcong  flags  and  decrying 
otir  "unjust"  and  "immoral"  war  should  be 
paid  the  contempt  they  deserve. 

Finally,  It  Is  why  the  communists  should 
be  driven  once  and  for  all  from  South  Viet- 
nam— and  why.  If  possible,  the  monsters  who 
presently  rule  North  Vietnam  should  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  Justice. 

REStrMPTiON    or    Hearing 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  make 
it  as  brief  as  I  can.  I  do  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government  has 
publicly  boasted,  publicly,  open  to  the  rec- 
ord, anybody  can  find  it.  that  they  executed 
three  thousand  people  In  Hue  in  25  days. 

Make  no  mistake — (Laughter)  they  are  not 
friends  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
(Calls  of  "Are  we?") 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  am  saying,  I  have 
many   South  Vietnamese  friends,  very  close 
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people,  with  whom  I  have  dealt  very  closely 
in  the  past. 

(Calls  of  "Why  dont  you  go  back?") 

(Calls  of  "Let  him  talk.") 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  These  are  not  Gen- 
erals, Admirals,  officials,  they  are  people  I 
dealt  with  in  the  Navy — sailois,  young  of- 
ficers, farmers  with  whom  I  dealt  when  1 
worked  in  the  Delta,  and  In  whom  I  sense 
a  real  commitment,  on  my  part  and  on  their 
part.  I  have  a  very  personal  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  them,  because  I  fear  for  their  secu- 
rity and  safety.  I  think  it  Is  a  very  real  fear, 
and  that  the  facts  portray  that  these  people 
are  In  real  danger  if  abandoned  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Communists. 

(Calls  of  "Or  the  American  Army.") 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  share  with  every- 
one in  this  room  their  passion  for  peace — 
make  no  mistake — peace  and  an  end  to  kill- 
ing; but  not  Just  for  Americans.  If  we  have 
peace — and  we  will — It  must  be  a  peace 
which  g^iarantees  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  win  stop  fighting,  aa  well  as  the 
Americans,  that  the  loes  of  life  will  end  toe 
both  sides. 

I  have  a  very  brief  resolution,  which  is 
one  paragraph,  which  I  will  read: 

"RESOLUTION 

"As  a  veteran  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
with  special  concern  for  and  interest  in  the 
American  soldier  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try of  South  Vietnam,  I  urge  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  American  people  and 
the  world  to  take  Immediate  and  extraordi- 
nary action  to  achieve  the  following  goals: 

"1.  Peace  In  Southeast  Asia  ...  we  need  a 
peace  whtcii  will  guarantee  an  end  to  the 
fighting,  not  just  for  Americans,  but  for 
the  Vietnamese  people  as  well.  We  need  a 
peace  that  will  last,  and  which  therefore 
must  be  properly  supervised,  not  by  Amer- 
icans, but  by  an  international  peace  keeping 
force  which  will  also  be  able  to  administer 
an  extensive  program  of  refugee  rehabilita- 
tion and  rebuilding  of  the  country.  We  need 
a  peace  now.  which  will  guarantee  and  end 
to  war  not  Just  for  a  few  years,  not  Just 
for  a  full  generation  of  peace,  but  an  end 
to  war  for  as  long  as  we,  our  children,  and 
their  children  can  remember  the  tragedy  of 
this  one. 

"2.  A  program  of  Immediate  nd  universal 
land  reform  and  rent  reduction  throughout 
Indo-China. 

"3.  An  end  to  the  exploitation  and  de- 
struction of  American  soldiers  by  the  hard 
drug  merchant  of  Vietnam,  and 

"4.  A  program  of  G.I.  bill  benefits  which 
will  raise  the  Vietnam  veteran  from  his  sec- 
ond rate  position  to  full  and  equal  member- 
ship in  the  fraternity  of  all  American  vet- 
erans." 

(Applause.) 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  Make  no  mistake 
that  I  doubt  the  sincerity  for  the  motivation 
of  these  fellow  Vietnam  veterans  here  today. 
I  have  been  with  you  all  week.  I  feel  your 
conviction,  and  your  motivations.  You  are 
certainly  committed  to  what  you  believe  in. 
I  respect  you  for  that.  And  I  appreciate  your 
listening  to  me.  because  I  am  oommltted  to 
my  beliefs.  (Applause.) 

Your  goals  are  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam (C«ais  of  "Now.") 

("Have  you  voted?") 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  have  never  voted. 
I  have  been  in  Vietnam  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  vote,  and  I  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  participate. 

We  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Casualties 
on  all  sides  have  been  dramatically  reduced. 
(Calls  of  "Except  for  the  civilians.") 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  Casualties  of  all 
kinds  have  been  reduced. 

Senator  McGovern.  Lieutenant,  we  have 
been  glad  to  hear  you.  We  were  glad  to 
hear  your  statement.  But  there  are  ten  more 
to  be  heard. 
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Lieutenant  Stephens.  I  have  two  more 
paragraphs.   (Boo's  from  the  audience.) 

Lieutenant  Stephens.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  listening  to  me.   (Applause.) 

Senator  McOovebn.  Lieutenant,  if  you  will 
submit  the  rest  of  your  material  it  will  be 
loade  a  part  of  the  record. 

Lieutenant    Stephens.    Thank    you    very 

much. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"Make  no  mistake  that  I  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity or  the  motivation  of  these  fellow  Viet- 
nam veterans  here  today.  I  am  only  disap- 
pointed that  they  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  President.  Their  goals  are  In  reality  iden- 
tical—to end  the  American  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Casualties  on  all  sides  have  been  dra- 
matically reduced.  American  casualties  to  a 
level  that  is  less  than  20  percent  of  the  level 
2  years  ago." 

Some  of  tis  tend  to  over  simplify  the  prob- 
lems of  peace.  It  is  really  the  most  compli- 
cated issue.  Both  sides  must  cooperate.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Issues  of  ending  the  war  are  not 
tboee  of  a  Nation  saving  face,  but  of  otu- 
responsibilities  of  individuals  and  as  a  coun- 
try to  our  commitment  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Not  the  high  ranking  offi- 
cials, not  the  generals,  but  the  avwage  citl- 
MDS  who  are  friends  of  so  many  of  us. 

Never  have  Americans  as  individuals  or  as 
a  nation  shirked  this  sense  of  responsibility. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  I  want  to  say, 
while  many  of  us  here  disagree  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant's analysis  of  the  war,  I  think  he  has 
a  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  get  a  respectful 
bearing  for  the  things  he  has  said. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Basil  Paquet.  I 
would  like  to  call  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Paquet  is  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Paquet.  My  name  Is  BasU  T.  Paquet. 
My  number  is  US  61699682.  I  was  a  Spec  4, 
Medic  Detachment,  24th  Evac  Hospital. 

I  will  try  to  make  my  statement  as  brief 
as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  speak  directly  to  the  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Convention  I  saw  per- 
sonally whUe  working  at  the  24th  Evac  Hos- 
pital. 

I  think  the  cases  I  cite  will  not  be  as  strong 
aa  some  of  the  testimony  of  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  field.  However,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  type  of 
tilings  I  list  happened  In  a  rear  area,  in  sup- 
posedly one  of  the  most  civilized  situations 
you  will  find  in  war,  in  other  words,  in  a 
medical  facility.  When  these  violations  occur 
in  this  type  of  facility  you  can  well  imagine 
what  the  rest  of  these  men  say  occurs  in  the 
field  is  true. 

The  first  violation  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  is  that  of  the  Military  Intelligence. 
I  will  cite  a  specific  Instance  which  occiirred 
about  a  month  after  Tet,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
which  I  hope  I  do.  I  would  like  to  say,  this 
type  of  incident  occiirred  throughout  my 
stay  In  Vietnam  in  1967  and  1968. 

A  wounded  Viet  Cong  prisoner  was  brought 
In  with  massive  chest  wounds  and  massive 
hemorrhages.  We  started  to  give  him  blood. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Military  Intelligence. 
We  started  to  give  him  blood,  pump  it  in. 
He  was  probably  within  5  to  10  minutes  of 
dying. 

They  were  still  questioning  him.  It  was 
apparent  they  had  been  questioning  him  for 
some  time.  And  he  hsuln't  given  any  infor- 
mation. They  continued  throughout  their 
questioning  to  withhold  medical  care  unless 
he  gave — unless  he  divulged  information. 

The  man  was  streaming  blood  all  over  the 
place,  he  was  barely  conscious.  They  con- 
tinued to  press  on  him,  press  on  him,  that 
he  would  receive  no  medical  care  unless  he 
divulged  Information. 

Aa  I  say,  this  happened  again  and  again. 

The  next  incident  I  wotild  like  to  relate 
happened  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 
As  many  of  the  brothers  here  know,  there 
were  massive  casualties  on  both  sides,  early 
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in  the  morning.  Just  after  the  offensive 
started— during  the  night,  let  me  mention,  no 
casualties  could  be  brought  in,  because  of 
the  heavy  fighting.  So  early  In  the  morning 
there  was  a  massive  Influx  of  casualties. 

When  it  soon  became  apparent  there  were 
so  many  casualties  there  would  be  great  dif- 
ficulty in  treating  all  of  them,  Immediately 
it  was  set  up  whereby  Vietnamese  were  sent 
this  way  (gesturing) ,  and  the  Americans  sent 
this  way.  We  treated  the  Americans  with  the 
best  medical  care  we  could.  We  moved  the 
Vietnamese  down  to  first  one  quonset  hut, 
filled  that  up,  sometimes  three  to  five  to  a 
bed,  bleeding  bodies  on  bleeding  bodies. 
Then,  when  we  filled  this  quonset  hut,  we 
grudgingly  opened  up  another,  filled  that  up, 
piled  m  bleeding  body  on  bleeding  body. 

Those  more  seriously  wounded  civilians 
were  not  treated  before  the  last  GI  with  any 
minor  wound  or  even  a  corn  was  treated. 
It  wasn't  until  later  in  the  week  that  they 
were  finally  able  to  move  some  of  those  peo- 
ple, who  even  then  had  not  been  treated. 

Most  of  the  treating  was  done  by  Spec  4's 
and  6's  Including  most  debridement,  so 
forth,  doctors,  who  volunteered  to  stay  after 
zero  hour  In  the  operating  room,  many  of 
those — I  don't  condemn  all  medical  person- 
nel— ^went  down  there  and  tried  to  treat 
these  wounded  people. 

I  would  like  to  draw  one  brief  analogy.  I 
would  like  you  to  imagine  this  sort  of  situa- 
tion occurring  during  a  war  like  World  War 
II.  You  can  imagine  massive  casualties  in 
London,  wounded  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel brought  into  any  American  medical 
faculty.  I  would  like  to  imagine  the  separa- 
tion of  the  British  people,  allies,  from  Amer- 
ican allies,  and  left  waiting  from  a  quonset 
hut  for  a  week  before  they  were  treated. 

I  wotUd  like  to  cite  a  specific  Incident  of 
an  order  given  to  me.  And  I  think  many  of  us 
here  will  recognize  our  own  guilt  and  sense 
of  complicity  with  these  crimes.  A  small 
child  has  her  arm  shot  off,  and  received  frag 
wounds  about  the  leg  and  vagina.  She  was 
perhaps  a  little  over  a  year  old.  I  treated 
her.  Her  arm  was  completely  cut  off,  as  far  as 
here  (indicating).  We  controlled  the  bleed- 
ing. I  had  her  on  the  bed. 

Just  after  this,  massive  casualties  started 
coming  in.  Finally  all  the  bed  space  was 
taken. 

The  child  was  still  upon  a  bed.  I  was 
ordered  by  an  Army  nurse,  take  the  child 
off  the  bed  and  put  her  on  the  floor  and 
put  a  GI  on  the  bed.  The  GI  had  superficial 
wounds. 

I  refused  to  do  it,  and  was  threatened  with 
action  unless  I  placed  the  GI  on  the  bed.  The 
explanation  was,  no  GI  Is  going  to  lay  on 
the  floor  as  long  as  there  is  a  bed.  I  said, 
"There  is  a  bed,  and  It  is  being  occupied." 
But  obviously  that  wasn't  much  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

This  could  be  excused  as  a  policy,  as  ac- 
tions which  arise  during  emergency  situa- 
tions. But  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  civilians  that  I  saw 
during  the  whole  year  I  was  there— eleven 
months  I  was  there — led  to  this  type  of 
treatment  when  you  reach  the  crisis  stage. 
The  everyday  leads  to  those  speclflc  Instances. 
It  is  an  atrocity-producing  situation.  That 
has  been  said  many  times  already. 

I  would  like  to  say,  all  the  actions  I  Just 
cited  could  be  said  to  be  occurring  on  an 
officer  level.  When  you  get  this  situation 
where  you  sec  your  officers  in  a  position — 
and  again,  let  me  say,  these  are  medical  per- 
sonnel, supposedly  the  very  best  the  Army 
has  to  offer  as  far  as  education  and  sensitiv- 
ity— when  you  get  this  sort  of  treatment, 
this  attitude  towards  the  people,  and  you 
get  to  the  speclflc  enlisted  man,  he  follows 
up  on  this. 

Let  me  cite  one  last  instance.  I  came  in, 
again  shortly  after  Tet,  saw  one  c^  the  med- 
ioal  personnel  who  worked  with  me,  someone 
I  did  not  think  was  a  bad  guy,  used  to  drink 
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l>eer  with  him,  be  was  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  what  we  call  the  "expected  oocner."  I 
am  not  sure  If  many  people  know  what  we 
mean  by  "expected  corner."  Those  neuro- 
surgical casualties  who  are  not  expected  to 
make  It,  In  other  words,  their  brain  Is  gone, 
but  their  body  still  functions,  they  flail 
around  and  kick,  but  you  know  they  are 
gone,  they  are  placed  In  the  corner  and  we 
wait  for  them  to  die — a  rathy  ugly  time. 

One  of  the  Vietnamese  was  placed  in  the 
"expected  comer."  When  I  came  in  there  was 
this  medic  making  spitballs,  dropping  them 
down  the  fellow's  trach  tube.  The  man  was 
having  some  delay  in  dying,  not  because  of 
the  brain,  because  of  the  general  activity  of 
the  body  which  keeps  on  going  after  the  brain 
is  gone — ^your  limgs  keep  going,  and  your 
heart  keeps  going.  And  when  theae  spitballs 
went  down,  and  the  body  went  Into  huge 
paroxisms,  blood,  froth,  !^ume,  would  be 
thrown  up  across  that  beautiful  shaped 
quonset  but  in  a  nice  big  tall  arc,  across  the 
top. 

It  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  ugliest  things 
I  ever  saw.  I  went  down  and  threatened  him 
with  action.  He  laughed  at  me — and  I  must 
say,  I  know  why  he  did;  because  nothing 
would  have  been  done  if  I  tiad  reported  it. 

That  is  not  to  say  I  shoudnt  have.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  fact  I  never  did.  But  I  think 
you  can  see  why;  our  attitude  was,  U  we  ever 
reported  some  of  these  Incidents,  nothing 
would  ever  be  done. 

But  aU  of  us  are  guUty  because  we  did 
not  press  it  to  the  farthest  point  we  could. 
And  we  are  here  today  to  try  to  press  it  to 
the  farthest  point  we  can. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Prolonged  ^- 
platise) . 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Paquet,  for  your  testimony. 

Our  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Joe  Nielsen,  of  New 
York. 

Is  Mr.  Nielsen  here? 

Mr.  Nielsen.  My  name  is  Joe  Nielsen. 
05251886. 

In  college  I  was  a  fraternity  president,  and 
captain  of  the  football  team  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  I  was  going  to  become  an  IBM 
salesman.  I  was  a  ROTC  lieutenant. 

I  volunteered  for  Nam  becatise  I  believed  In 
it.  I  went  overseas  and  I  came  home  with  a 
wound  and  a  couple  of  medals,  and  a  condi- 
tion in  which  a  year  and  a  half  later  I  hold 
a  Job  as  a  shower  attendant,  see  a  psychiatrist 
three  times  a  week. 

I  am  like  a  lot  of  GI's  who  came  back — I 
Just  cannot  cope  with  what  we  saw  there. 

The  Vets  on  the  whole  are  a  very  conserva- 
tive group — up  vmtil  Vietnam.  As  you  all 
know,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  they  have  all  been  a  very 
conservative  group.  What  we  see  right  here 
is  the  amazing  thing.  We  are  having  Vets  who 
have  gone  through  it  come  back  and  say 
"No." 

Most  of  the  Vets,  the  people  fighting  the 
wars,  are  not  college  graduates,  they  are  the 
sons  of  the  silent  majority.  And  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion  are 
saying  the  people  here  are  not  representative 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans.  And  the  people  here 
obviously  feel  very  strongly.  And  the  old 
veterans  are  quoting  figures. 

I  took  a  survey  in  San  Francisco  of  Veter- 
ans who  have  Just  come  back.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  few  things,  because  this  is  the  main 
thing  they  are  holding  against  this  type  of 
action  that  we  have  taken — that  they  are  not 
representative,  we  are  a  small  group.  I  will 
only  read  a  few — it  is  a  statistically  valid 
survey,  taken  by  myself.  I  will  read  a  few 
of  the  answers,  a  few  of  the  questions.  I 
won't  go  through  it  all. 

Much  oT  it  is  not — as  I  said,  the  GI's  are — 
they  are  not  all  as  liberal  or  as — they  dont 
feel  as  strongly  as  we  do,  a  lot  of  them. 

"How  would  you  say  your  year  In  Viet- 
nam has  affected  you  as  a  person?" 

Seventy  percent  said  both  good  and  bad 
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effects.  However,  the  comments  which  ' 


such  as  "It  taught  me  to  kill  and  I  enjoyed 
It.  Especially  those  dinks,"  show  that  a  lot  of 
them  felt  pretty  bad  about  the  effects  ijt  had 
on  them. 

"What  are  your  feelings  toward  those  biales 
your  own  age  who  have  not  served  l;i  the 
Armed  Forces  and  will  not  serve  14  the 
future?" 

Only — this  Is  surprising — only  11  pA'cent 
said  they  felt  very  resentful.  In  other  ^'ords, 
as  one  GI  said,  "More  power  to  anyon<  who 
honestly  gets  out  of  It."  (Applause) 

The  Navy  captain  was  saying  he  felt  a  lot 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  felt  strongly  i  ibout 
the  war,  eight  million  approximately 

According  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  irhom 
I  talked  to — "the  South  Vietnamese  {eople 
seem  to  be  more  interested  in  one  of  the 
following." 

Winning  the  war,  5  percent; 

Providing  food,  money  and  shelter  and 
staying  alive,  83  percent. 

The  people  want  to  be  left  alone.  It  fs  not 
their  war.  ( Applause ) 

One  OI  summed  it  up,  and  said  "Th^  men 
can't  fight  and  the  women  can't" — do  their 
thing. 

Their  flag  tells  the  story.  "What  ainjt  red 
Is  yellow." 

The  terms  "dinks,"  "gooks"  and  "slopes' 
were  constantly  used  In  describing  the|viet- 
namese. 

"Should  the  ARVN  be  doing  a  greate^  per 
centage  of  the  ground  fighting?" 

89  perent  said  yes. 

"Will  the  ARVN  be  able  to  take  ovfer  all 
ground  fighting  at  the  end  of  December?" 
one  year  from  the  time  the  survey 
taken. 

Nixon  wants  all  ground  fighting  ott  by 
this  summer.  59  percent  said  they  woul  1  not 
be  able  to  take  over  the  ground  fighti  ig  in 
December.  Nixon  wants  them  to  do  !<  this 
sununer. 

Comments  were:  "They're  more  concerned 
with  avoiding  the  enemy  than  witl  de- 
stroying him,"  and  "The  ARVNS  obv^visly 
are  cowards." 

"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  Mor- 
atorium Peace  Protest  of  October  15tli  and 


got, 


peace 
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November    15th,    1970    and    of    other 
demonstrations? 

These  are  the  fellows  who  were  there—  • 

Senator  McOovekn:  Lt.  Nielsen,  co\il  1  you 
tell  us  how  this  survey  was  taken?  I  an  cur 
io\is  to  know  about  how  many  peopli  (  you 
surveyed,  the  format. 

Mr.  NoxsEN.  The  format  was — I  trl^  to 
go  through  the  Army.  They  would  not 
It,  of  course,  since — This  is  the  first  surtey  of 
Its  type,  and  the  Army  obviously  doesn't 
want  these  types  of  figures  to  come  dut.  I 
went  to  them,  they  would  not  allow  me  to 
use  the  Oakland  Base  where  they  were 
processing  the  pepole.  And  I  couldn't  use  the 
buses  where  the  planes  came  In  and  th*  OI's 
were  picked  up  by  b\ises.  So.  after  a  blj 
sle,  I  had  to  wait  for  them  at  the 
Francisco  Airport,  at  which  I  spent  ithree 
weeks  or  a  month  Individually  talking  to 
GI's.  No  officers  nor  anyone  over  an  E-)  was 
questioned.  It  was  completely  voluntarr. 

The  survey  was  checked  by  a  statistical 
engineering  company.  Mason  and  Company, 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Vanik.  What  was  the  total  ntimlier  of 
people  to  whom  you  talked? 

Mr.  Nielsen.  I  questioned  280.  and  elim- 
inated some  because  of  various  reasoai  and 
came  up  with  244. 

It  says:  Olve  your  name,  age.  My  name  Is 
Joe  Nielsen,  27.  lieutenant;  dates  In  Nam, 
September  '67  to  September  "68 — no,  '68  to 
'69.  And  my  home  town  Is  Bayside,  New 
York. 

On  the  peace  thing,  50  percent  approved  of 
the  peace  demonstrations.  Now,  this  is  teally 
going  to  blow  some  people's  minds,  especi- 
ally  the  older  people,   who   categorize    like 
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Agnew  does,  the  Vietnam  Veterans.  He  would 
rather  have  one  platoon  of  fellows  fighting 
from  Vietnam — I  don't  know — then  hundred 
thousand  of  the  long-haired  demonstrators. 

What  he  doesn't  know,  it  is  not  that  sim- 
ple. Many  of  the  people  over  there,  the  only 
difference  between  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
and  the  people  in  Washington  is  that  they 
are  In  the  Army  and  have  short  hair.  (Ap- 
plause ) 

"Did  you  see  any  racial  discrimination  In 
Vietnam  among  the  troops?"  52  percent  said 
yes. 

"While  in  Vietnam  did  you  smoke  mari- 
juana?" It  was  not  as  high  as  one  might 
think:  48  percent  said  no,  they  didn't. 
(Laughter) 

One  guy  said  "My  Job  was  to  stay  high  14 
hours  a  day." 

Another  said  "It  seems  a  farce  to  throw 
draftees  In  Jail  for  smoking  grass,  with  all 
the  other  things  happening  In  Nam." 

Here  Is  one  that  will  get  to  a  lot  of  guys! 

According  to  what  you  have  actually  seen 
and  participated  in,  the  alleged  massacre  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  by  American  Infantry 
at  My  Lai  was : 

One  Isolated  incident  that  occurred,  26 
percent;  one  of  a  few  incidents  that  oc- 
curred, 23  percent;  one  ol  many  incidents 
that  occurred,  15  percent.  In  other  words, 
we  said,  "Don't  tell  us  war  stories  or  rumors. 
Tell  us  what  you  have  seen  or  participated 
in." 

Another  15  percent  surprised  me,  since  I 
was  not  Involved  in  anything  like  that,  it 
surprised  me.  But  some  of  the  conunents  I 
would  like  to  read,  then  I  will  go: 

"I  would  and  could  kill  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  If  I  hadn't,  I  wouldn't  be  here." 

"I  learned  to  kill  and  enjoy  It.  Especially 
those  people." 

Killing  Vietnamese  people  Is  "like  killing 
animals  after  awhile." 

"After  you  are  there  for  awhile,  you  hate 
them  all." 

"I  have  no  pity  on  any  Vietnamese.  They 
all  get  what  they  deserve." 

"They  are  Just  gooks." 

Fourteen  and  a  half  percent  thought  the 
men  who  were  Involved  in  the  alleged  My 
Lai  Incident  should  be  given  a  court-martial. 

The  rest  think  they  should  be  set  free, 
various  other  things. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  quote  from  a  OI 
when  I  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  He 
said  be  would  like  to  characterize  the  war  as : 
"The  Incompent  telling  the  unwilling  to  do 
the  unnecessary  for  the  ungrateful."  (Pro- 
longed applause) 

SuKVET   Conducted   by    Joseph   Neilson   or 
American  Veterans 

i.  introduction 
Author  of  the  survey 
Mr.  Joseph  Neilson  is  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  in  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  obtained  an  ROTC  commis- 
sion upon  graduation  In  June,  1967.  While 
in  college,  Mr.  Neilson  was  President  of  his 
fraternity,  Sigma  Nu,  and  an  All  Southern 
Conference  Football  choice.  He  entered  the 
army  as  an  Artillery  Lieutenant  on  26  Sep- 
tember, 1967  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Neilson  volunteered  for  Vietnam  duty  be- 
cause of  his  agreement  with  the  United 
States  war  policy  and  arrived  In  Vietnam 
in  September,  1968.  After  a  year  In  Vietnam, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a 
wound,  a  Bronze  Star,  and  a  total  disillusion- 
ment with  America's  role  In  the  war.  Mr. 
Neilson  believes  that  the  GI's  true  opinions 
of  the  war  are  not  being  told  to  the  public 
but  that  manufactured  opinions  are  being 
used  by  politicians  such  as  Vice-President 
Agnew  and  President  Nixon  as  a  major  reason 
to  continue  the  war.  Mr.  Neilson  decided 
that  a  survey  of  Vietnam  Veterans  would 
best  destroy  these  myths. 
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The  survey 

The  survey  was  checked  for  statistical 
validity  In  San  Francisco  by  James  Klein,  a 
marketing  engineer,  then  working  for  Mason 
and  Company.  The  reason  why  a  svirvey  oi 
GIs  has  not  been  taken  In  the  past  is  that 
the  army  has  not  allowed  It.  Mr.  Neilson  first 
attempted  to  take  the  survey  at  the  Oak- 
land Army  Outprocesslng  Center.  The  army 
would  not  allow  this  nor  would  they  con- 
sent to  Mr.  Neilson  riding  with  the  GIs  from 
the  plane  arriving  from  Vietnam  to  the  Oak- 
land Outprocesslng  Center.  Finally,  Mr.  Neil- 
son had  to  settle  for  interviewing  GIs  at  a 
rate  of  one  or  two  at  a  time  at  the  San 
P^andsco  commercial  airport  as  the  QIs 
waited  for  fiights  home.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-four  (244)  GIs  were  then  interviewed 
over  a  course  of  three  weeks. 

The  people  in  the  United  States  have 
heard  the  views  of  Just  about  everyone  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam.  Books,  articles,  news- 
papers. Interviews,  speeches,  editorials,  and 
surveys  have  made  it  the  most  publicized 
war  In  history.  Yet,  we  have  not  heard  th« 
opinions  of  those  whom  the  war  effort  af- 
fects the  most,  the  young  men.  No,  not 
the  young  men  as  defined  by  the  news  media, 
but  the  other  silent  yoimg  who  actuall; 
fight  the  war. 

And,  why  haven't  we  heard  from  these  men 
before — in  a  large  poU  or  survey?  Very  simply 
because  the  U.S.  Army,  in  their  perverted 
view  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  are  fearful  that  a 
group  of  American  GIs  freely  expressing  their 
constitutionally  insured  right  of  free  speech 
will  somehow  break  down  the  delicate  fabric 
of  public  confidence  and  optimism  concern- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe  their  ration- 
alized thinking  is  best  expressed  by  a  Colonel 
at  the  Oakland  Army  base  who  served  one 
year  In  Vietnam  safe  in  the  confines  of  a 
division  base  camp.  "Remember  that  the  kids 
are  young,  somewhat  immature,  and  their 
view  of  the  war  is  limited  to  their  narrow 
experiences."  I  suppose  he  would  like  us  to 
blindly  believe  the  official  army  view  that  we 
never  suffer  defeats,  the  enemy's  casualties 
are  always  5  to  10  times  ours,  less  than  1% 
of  the  GIs  smoke  pot,  and  victory  is  right 
around  the  corner  if  only  we  use  more  force 
and  be  patient. 

After  receiving  absolutely  no  cooperation 
from  the  Army,  I  interviewed  244  enlisted 
Vietnam  Veterans,  under  the  rank  of  Staff 
Sergeant  E-6,  as  they  awaited  transportation 
home  from  the  San  Francisco  airport.  The 
reason  why  no  officers  of  enlisted  men  above 
the  rank  of  E-5  were  interviewed  was  because 
I  wanted  to  have  a  true  picture  of  "otir  boys." 

As  to  be  expected,  thoee  interviewed  were 
young,  mostly  in  the  20-22  age  group.  A  very 
large  majority  never  voted  to  elect  the  officials 
who  sent  them  to  Vietnam.  They  were  the 
sons  of  the  silent  majority  of  the  sons  of 
the  underprivileged.  Lees  than  10%  were  col- 
lege graduates  but  more  than  10%  were  high 
school  dropouts.  In  writing  comments  to 
questions  asked,  many  GIs  had  trouble  spell- 
ing relatively  simple  words.  Usually  each  sen- 
tence had  3  or  4  grammatical  errors.  Some- 
times a  group  of  words  made  no  sense.  The 
Spanish  speaking  GI  had  the  most  difficult;: 
a  few  asked  to  have  the  questions  read  aloud 
because  they  could  not  understand  the 
English. 

It  seems  that  In  Vietnam  "You  won't  find 
college  graduates  in  Infantry  foxholes,"  said 
one  college  graduate  with  the  water-logged 
9th  Division.  "At  least  80%  of  those  fellows 
I  graduated  with  never  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  And  those  that  did,  like  me,  were  held 
in  base  camp  Jobs  typing  and  doing  paper 
work."  It  would  be  very  Interesting  to  find 
out  what  the  education  level  Is  of  the  young 
men  who  died  In  Vietnam  (89%  of  those 
killed  in  Vietnam  were  under  26  years  of  age) 
and  what  their  fathers'  Incomes  are.  The 
figures  are  "unavailable"  according  to  the 
army.  I  believe  they  would  show  quite  con- 


clusively who  Is  fighting  our  democratic  Viet- 
nam war. 

n.  THE  SURVEY  QUESTION  AND  A  DISCUSSION  OF 
EACH 

The  OIs  were  given  a  question  and  usually 
3  or  4  answers  to  choose  from.  If  they  dis- 
liked all  the  given  answers,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  skip  the  question  or  write  their 
own  comment.  OIs  who  answered  the  ques- 
tions were  also  encouraged  to  write  com- 
ments. 

Q.  Now  that  you  are  back  in  the  United 
States  what  will  you  do?  (If  ET8  is  within 
a  few  months,  please  answer  as  if  you're  out 
of  the  army). 

(A)  Return  to  old  Job  (16%). 

(B)  Apply  for  a  new  Job  (12%). 

(C)  Return  to  school  (69%). 

(D)  Other,  please  state  (13%). 

A  disappointing  59%  said  .they  Intended  to 
return  to  school,  and  many  indicated  it 
would  be  a  trade  school  or  night  school. 
How  many  of  these  men  will  actually  follow 
through  is  open  to  question,  but  the  govern- 
ment could  mount  a  more  effective  campaign 
to  push  these  veterans  back  into  the  class- 
room for  the  education  they  sorely  need  in 
today's  world. 

Q.  How  would  you  say  your  year  In  Viet- 
nam has  affected  you  as  a  person? 

(A)  Had  a  good  effect  on  me  (19%). 

(B)  Had  both  good  and  bad  effects  on  me 
(70%). 

(C)  Had  a  bad  effect  on  me  (6%). 

(D)  Other,  please  state  (5%). 
Briefly  explain  answer. 

Some  comments  ("more  confident — more 
mature — ^learned  to  accept  responsibility") 
emphasized  the  good,  but  other  comments, 
such  as  "It  taught  me  to  kill  and  I  enjoyed 
it.  Especially  those  dinks"  written  by  a  door 
gunner  with  the  Ist  Cav.,  and  a  Spec.  4  with 
the  168th  Engineers  wrote,  "I  have  seen  how 
rotten  America  really  Is,"  which  showed  the 
scars  of  war. 

Q.  Would  you  like  your  brother  (assume 
you  have  one)  to  go  through  a  Vietnam 
tour? 

(A)  Yes,  definitely  (6%) 

(B)  Yes,  with  reservatlona  (16%) 

(C)  No,  I  would  not  (75% ) 

(D)  Other,  please  state  (5% ) 

A  full  75%  would  not  like  their  brothers 
to  go  through  a  Vietnam  tour  and  15%  said 
yes  with  reservations.  The  reservation  was 
usually  that  the  brother  would  not  be  In 
the  Infantry.  Only  5%  said  yes  definitely.  A 
"grunt"  with  the  101st  Airborne  best  ex- 
pressed the  overwhelming  general  statement 
of  sentiment,  "I  went  through  It,  but  I  pray 
to  God  my  brother  never  goes."  It  seems  that 
although  most  believe  Vietnam  produced  a 
few  positive  results,  the  year  spent  learning 
was  hell  and  too  large  a  price  to  pay.  A 
Spec  4  who  worked  with  the  18th  Recon  In 
the  Americal  Division  vsTote,  "It  wrecked 
one  year  of  my  life,"  and  another  Spec  4  with 
the  ist  Cav.  wrote,  "I'd  never  go  through  it 
again."  * 

Q.  What  are  your  feelings  toward  those 
males  your  own  age  who  have  not  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  and  will  not  serve  In  the 
future? 

(A)  Very  resentful,  everyone  who  is  nor- 
mally fit  should  serve.  (11%) 

(B)  Resentful,  but  only  to  those  who  lied 
or  cheated  to  beat  the  draft.  (36%) 

(C)  I  did  the  correct  thing  and  don't  care 
what  others  did.  ( 11  %  ) 

(D)  All  those  who  escaped  the  draft  are 
lucky,  and  I  do  not  resent  them.  (39%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (3%  ) 

One  might  expect  the  GIs  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  2  or  3  years,  vsrlth  one  year 
In  Vietnam,  to  be  resentful  of  thoee  who  do 
not  serve.  But,  only  11%  felt  very  resentfiU 
toward  all  who  did  not  serve.  A  ^>ec.  4  with 
the  9th  Infantry  Division  summed  up  the 
feeling,  "More  power  to  anyone  who  hon- 
»tly  gets  out  of  It."  Combining  (B)  and  (D) 
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we  get  75%  of  the  GIs  stating  that  they  don't 
feel  resentful  to  those  who  don't  serve  as  long 
as  they  didn't  lie  or  cheat  to  get  out  of  the 
service. 

Q.  The  South  Vietnamese  people  seem  to 
be  most  Interested  in  which  of  the  following : 

(A)  Winning  the  war  (5%) 

(B)  Following  Village  laws  and  customs 
(5%) 

(C)  Supporting  the  Saigon  Government 
(5%) 

(D)  Providing  food,  money,  and  shelter  for 
themselves  and  family  (54%) 

(E)  Fighting  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  ( 5  %  ) 

(P)  Staying  alive  (29%) 

(G)  Other,  please  state  (1%) 

The  GIs  believe  that  the  Vietnamese  atti- 
tude toward  the  war  borders  on  "total  indif- 
ference," and  the  men  seem  quite  resentful. 
"The  people  want  to  be  left  alone"  .  .  .Spec 
4,  101st  Airborne.  "They  worry  about  nothing 
but  themselves,  ".  .  .  Spec.  4  with  the  1st 
Cav  .  .  .  The  men  were  even  more  resent- 
ful toward  the  Vietnamese  attitude  toward 
the  GI's  money.  Time  and  time  again  the 
men  commented  that  the  Vietnamese  were 
interested  in  "taking  your  money"  .  .  .  Spec. 

4  John  M.  Bayette;  "Soaking  GIs  for  as  much 
as  possible"  .  .  .  Spec.  5  1st  Avn.  Bde.; 
"Making  money  from  GIs  and  living  off  the 
war"  .  .  .  Spec.  4  1st  Engineer  Bde.,  1st 
Division;  "Making  money  off  the  GIs"  .  .  . 
Pfc  9th  Infantry. 

Combining  (A),  (C),  and  (E)  we  get  only 
11%  who  feel  the  Vietnamese  are  motivated 
in  the  war  while  83%  from  (D)  and  (F)  be- 
lieve that  the  Vietnamese  are  most  Interested 
in  "staying  alive"  and  in  "food,  money,  and 
shelter."  The  GI  is  resentful  that  he  risks 
his  life  while  those  whose  freedom  he  fights 
for  seem  to  be  primarily  motivated  in  taking 
his  money.  One  GI  summed  up  the  resent- 
ment: "The  men  cant  fight  and  the  women 

can't  .  Their  flag  tells  the  story:  what 

ain't  red  is  yellow."  The  term  "dinks," 
"gooks,"  and  "slopes"  were  constantly  used 
in  describing  the  Vietnamese. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  with  which  you  were  In 
contact  toward  winning  the  war? 

(A)  Very  determined  to  win  the  war  (10% ) 

CB)  Moderately  determined  to  win  the  war 
(24%) 

(C)  Not  concerned  with  the  war  (46%) 

(D)  Not  determined  to  win  (8%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (8%) 

Again  the  comments  were  overwhelmingly 
resentful  toward  the  Vietnamese  war  effort. 
A  Spec.  5  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
wrote,  "They  don't  care  whose  side  they're 
on  as  long  as  it's  the  winning  side."  A  Spec. 

5  Crew  Chief  stated,  "They  want  to  win  but 
want  someone  else  to  win  it."  And,  another 
GI  wrote,  "The  only  time  they  are  concerned 
Is  when  they  are  directly  Involved  either 
physically  or  financially."  A  Spec.  4  with 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  wrote,  "The  Viet- 
namese people  don't  care  about  anything  ex- 
cept a  peaceful  life."  And,  again,  as  In  the 
previous  question,  the  GIs  made  comments 
concerning  the  Vietnamese  thirst  for  the  GI 
dollar.  A  Spec.  6  with  USARV  HQ  said,  "They 
only  want  to  make  a  buck  and  keep  them- 
selves alive." 

Q.  How  Is  the  American  Paclflcatlon  pro- 
gram (winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Vietnamese  people)  working? 

(A)  Working  very  well  (17%) 

(B)  Working  moderately  weU  (46%) 

(C)  Working  poorly  (20%) 

(D)  Not  working  at  all  (7% ) 

(E)  Other,  pleaae  state  (10%) 

Many  OIs  seem  to  feel  progress  is  being 
made  but  a  Spec.  4  with  the  9th  Inf.  Dlv. 
said,  "It's  slow  since  the  population  is  hard 
to  control  and  moves  a  lot."  A  Spec.  6  with 
the  MACV  said,  "It's  more  like  buying  their 
hearts  and  minds."  Most  veterans  readily 
admit  that  most  pacified  areas  will  fall  back 
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to  enemy  control  once  the  Americans  leave 
completely. 

Q.  Should  the  ARVN  be  doing  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  ground  fighting? 

(A)  Should  be  doing  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  ground  fighting  (71%' 

(B)  Should  be  doing  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  the  ground  fighting  (18%) 

(C)  Should  be  doing  about  the  same 
amount  of  ground  fighting  (6%) 

(D)  Should  be  doing  less  ground  fighting 
(2%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (3%) 

The  OIs  obviously  believe  the  ARVN  should 
be  doing  more  fighting.  A  Spec.  4  with  the 
4th  Infantry  said,  "They  should  be  doing  all 
the  fighting.  It's  their  country.  Isn't  it?" 

Q.  Will  the  ARVN  be  able  to  take  over  all 
the  ground  fighting  at  the  nn<X  of  December 
1971   (one  year  from  now)? 

(A)  Yes,  definitely    (8%) 

(B)  Yes,  but  with  occasional  ground  (In- 
fantry) help.  (23%) 

(C)  No,  but  should  be  able  to  soon  after 
December,  1971  (21%) 

(D)  No,  definitely  not  (38%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (10%) 

With  the  administration  setting  a  deadline 
of  this  summer  as  the  time  the  ARVN  won't 
be  able  to  do  it.  59%  state  "No"  definitely 
(C  and  D),  and  28%  state  "Yes"  (B)  but 
with  occasional  American  ground  Infantry 
help.  Only  8%  say  definitely  "Yes."  The  QIs' 
scorn  for  the  ARVN  is  quite  open.  'They're 
more  concerned  with  avoiding  the  enemy 
than  destroying  him,"  a  Pfc  with  the  9th 
Inf.  wrote.  A  Spec.  4  with  the  4th  Infantry 
said,  "The  ARVNs  are  obviously  cowards." 
Most  OIs  did  feel  that  the  ARVNs  were  get- 
ting better,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
way  in  which  President  Nixon  Is  handling  the 
war? 

(A)  Definitely  approve  (24%) 

(B)  Moderately  approve  (26%) 

(C)  Moderately  disapprove  (17%) 

(D)  Definitely  disapprove  (13%) 

(E)  Undecided  (10%,) 
Briefiy  explain  answer. 

The  men  generally  approve  of  Nixon's 
handling  of  the  war  so  far.  "His  policy  Is  the 
only  way  out"  and  "He's  making  the  beet  oS 
a  bad  situation"  were  two  pro-Nixon  quotes. 
The  men  who  disagree  with  Nloxns  policies 
usually  want  a  faster  rate  of  withdrawal. 

Q.  Concerning  the  troop  pullout  rate, 
should  President  Nixon  .  .  . 

(A)  Pull  all  troops  out  Immediately  (16%) 

(B)  Pull    troops    out    faster    (27%) 

(C)  Pull  troops  out  at  the  same  rate  (33% ) 

(D)  Pull  troops  out  slower  ( 12% ) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (12%) 

Some  men  seem  to  feel  that  Nixon  should 
pull  the  troops  out  faster  (43%  from  A  and 
B)  while  others  (12%  from  D)  are  for  a 
slower  withdrawal.  The  men  who  choose  (D) 
usually  a  have  such  comments  as  "Bomb 
Hanoi"  and  "Stop  treating  them  with  kid 
gloves."  A  very  Interesting  aspect  is  that 
many  GIs  simply  do  not  t)elleve  that  Nixon 
is  pulling  out  as  many  troops  as  he  says  he 
is.  "He  puts  back  as  many  as  he  pulls  out" 
and  "There  Is  a  plane  of  replacements  for 
every  one  that  leaves"  are  typical  comments. 

Q.  Which  of  the  following  closest  fits  your 
description  of  how  the  Vietnamlzatlon  of 
the  war  is  progressing? 

(A)  Very  successful  (10%) 

(B)  Moderately  successful  (65%) 

(C)  At  a  standstill  (18%) 

(D)  Not  successful  (14%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (3%) 

Again  the  OIs  show  optimism  about  mod- 
erate progress,  but,  as  In  the  pacification 
program,  show  a  pessimism  about  what  will 
happen  when  the  Americans  leave.  "There  is 
progress,  but  it's  slow  and  I'm  not  optimistic 
about  what  will  happen  when  well  pull  out," 
wrote  a  Pfc. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
Moratorium  Peace  Protest  of  October  16th 
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and  November  15th,  1970  and  of  other  ^eaca 
demonstrations? 

(A)  Dennitcly  approve  (27%) 

(B)  Moderately  approve  (22%) 

(C)  Do  not  approve  (36%) 

(D)  Do  not  approve  and  protesters  spovUd 
be  JaUed  (8%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (8%) 
In  a  sxirprlslng  move,  49%   (A  and  E 

proved  of  the  peace  demonstrations 
43%  (C  and  D)  disapproved.  A  Spec.  5  radio 
operator  wrote,  "I  was  In  Nam  but  mj  wife 
was  marching  In  San  Pranclaoo.  We'll  make 
the  nert  one  together."  Another  Spec,  i  said, 
"Ifs  the  greatest  thing  to  happen  In  jeara." 
However,  the  other  aide  of  the  coin  wa«  com- 
mented on  by  a  Sgt.  B-6  with  the  Ist  Cbt„ 
"Protesters  and  protests  hurt  morale  and  glv« 
VC  NVA  a  psychological  advantage."  It  peems 
strange  that  those  men  fighting  th#  war 
would  approve  of  a  peace  demonstration  but 
not  as  strange  as  It  seems  when  you  remem- 
ber that  80%  of  the  grunts  are  from  di&ftees 
who  were  forced  to  fight  or  go  to  Jail.  tTboM 
In  Vietnam  do  not  want  to  be  there  but  have 
little  choice.  | 

Vice  President  Agnew  In  his  glorlfltatlon 
of  the  Vietnam  GI  as  opposed  to  the  "peace- 
nik Protester"  seems  to  think  that  th^y  are 
made  of  different  material.  Not  only  1^  this 
not  true  but  It  seems  that  the  only  <llfler- 
ence  between  some  GIs  In  Nam  and  d#mon- 
strators  Is  that  one  has  avoided  the  army. 

Q.  How  would  you  rate  your  officer*  con- 
cerning their  overall  job  efBclency 
Lieutenants  and  captains;  ^' 

(A)  Excellent 

(B)  Good 

(C)  Pair 

(D)  Poor   

(E)  Other,  please  state 

Majors,  colonels  and  generals: 

(A)  Excellent 

(B)  Good 

(C)  Pair 

(D)  Poor --- 

(E)  Other,  please  state 

One  Spec.  4  wrote.  "The  higher  th^y  go, 

the  stupider  they  seem  to  get." 

What  Is  your  estimate  of  the  M-16  r|fle  for 
use  In  Vietnam? 

(A)  Excellent  (60%) 

(B)  Good  (28%) 

(C)  Pair  (2%) 

(D)  Poor  (1%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state    (9%) 
The  GIs  were  almost  unanimous  l4  their 

agreement  that  the  M-16  Is  an  "excellent"  or 
"good"  weapon.  All  comments  were  'favor- 
able. A  Spec.  4  with  the  4th  Inf.  comniented, 
No  one  walks  away  from  lt,~  and  a  I  poetic 
grunt  wrote.  "Keep  It  clean.  It's  ^  bad 
machine."  i 

Are  the  body  counts  of  Viet  Cong  anjd  NVA 
reported  from  your  unit  correct? 

(A)  Very  accurate  (23%) 

(B)  Moderately  accurate   (21%) 

(C)  Not  accurate  at  all   (24%) 

(D)  Misrepresented    (10%) 

(E)  Other,  please  state  (22%) 
It  seems  that  many  GIs  feel  that  thb  body 

counts,  which  the  army  uses  as  succe^  Indl 
cators  are  inaccurate  and  Inflated. 

Did  you  see  any  racial  dlscrlmlnafton  In 
Vietnam? 

(A)    Yes.  definitely  (26%) 

(B»   Yes,  but  only  once  or  twice  (2i 

(C)  No  racial  discrimination  seen 

(D)  Other,  please  state 
If  A  or  B  chosen,  briefly  explain 
The  army  still  has  problems  In  t: 

of  racial  problems.  52%  (A  and  B) 
did  see  racial  discrimination.  A  Spec.jS  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Dlv.  wrote.  "Onljl  a  few 
lifers  from  the  south  still  believe  wpilte  is 
better  than  black"  and  a  Pfc.  with  l|be  4th 
Division  said,  "It's  part  of  our  social  system." 
The  Blacks  Interviewed  were  split  60-90  as  to 
If  there  were  any  Incidences  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. Robert  Tallery,  a  Black  |£arine, 
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said,  "The  U.S.  Gov't  should  handle  Its  own 
problems  before  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
of  other  countries," 

A  surprising  backlash  occvured  with  some 
whites  stating  that  the  blacks  were  discrimi- 
nating against  the  whites.  A  ^>ec.  4  with  the 
4th  Inf.  commented,  "The  black  man  shows 
considerable  prejudice  toward  the  whltee." 

How  would  you  rate  the  morale  of  the 
United  States  troops? 

(A)  Excellent  (16%) 

(B)  Good  (40%) 

(C)  Pair  (24%) 

(D)  Poor  (17%) 

(E)  other,  please  state  (3%) 
Apparently  morale  Is  not  as  good  as  the 

Government  says  nor  as  bad  as  some  make 
It  out  to  be.  A  E^ec.  4  with  the  1st  Log.  Ccan- 
mand,  said,  "The  reason  morale  Is  good  at  all 
Is  because  we  know  we  go  home  at  the  end  of 
one  year.  We  count  each  day." 

What  happened  to  your  body  weight  In 
Vietnam? 

(A)  No  change  (30%) 

(B)  Gained  weight  (18%  ) 

(C)  Lost  1  to  15  pounds  (33%) 

(D)  Lost  16  to  30  pounds   (14%) 

(E)  Lost  31  pounds  or  more  (6%) 

With  the  climate  and  the  food  most,  espe- 
cially those  In  combat  units,  tend  to  lose 
weight. 

While  In  Vietnam,  did  you  smoke  mari- 
juana (pot)? 

(A)  No  (48%) 

(B)  Tes,  1  to6  times  (18%) 

(C)  Yea,  6  to  20  times  (9% ) 

(D)  Yes,  21  times  or  more  (22%) 

(E)  Comments,  please  state  (3%) 

With  the  preestire  of  a  war  haU-way 
around  the  world  resting  on  their  shoulders, 
the  availability  of  pot  In  Vietnam  and  a 
permissive  social  attitude  In  the  United 
States,  49%  of  those  Interviewed  smoked 
pot  while  In  Vietnam.  Yet,  a  survey  In  the 
UJ5.  of  young  people  the  same  age  and  back- 
grounds taken  for  a  one  year  period  would 
surely  show  the  same  or  higher  results.  A 
Spec.  4  wrote,  "See  a  good  buddy  die  or  listen 
to  him  scream  and  they  ask  you  why  you 
smoke  pot."  "If  It  wasnt  for  grass,  I  probably 
would  have  gone  Insane,"  said  another.  A 
Spec.  4  with  the  9th  Inf.  said,  "My  job  was  to 
stay  high  24  hours  a  day."  "It  seems  a  farce 
to  throw  draftees  In  Jail  for  smoking  grass 
with  all  the  other  things  happening  In  Viet- 
nam," said  another  Spec.  4. 

One  must  remember,  however,  that  48% 
reported  that  they  had  not  smoked. 

According  to  what  you  have  actually  seen 
and  participated  In,  the  alleged  massacre  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  by  American  Infantry 
at  My  Lai  was : 

(A)  one  Isolated  Incident  that  occurred 
(26%) 

(B)  One  of  a  few  similar  incidents  that 
occurred  (28%) 

(O)  One  of  many  similar  incidents  that 
occurred  (12%) 

(D)  Other,  briefly  explain  (89%) 
Briefly  explain  answer. 
The  question  was  phrased  In  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  rumors  and  hearsay.  The  39^'^ 
(D)    had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  in- 
cident, did  not  reply,  or  had  specific  com' 
ments.  A  shocking   12%   stated  that  It  was 
one  of  a  few  similar  incidents  and  at  least 
3%  of  the  comments  in  (D)  could  be  fitted 
into  the  (C)  category.  This  would  total  16% 
for  (C).  23%  believed  it  was  one  o'  a  few 
similar    incidents.    Some    quotes    \»rire    as 
shocking  as   the   Life   magazine   photos.   "I 
would  and  did  kill  women  and  kids,  but  If  I 
hadn't,  I  wouldn't  be  here."  A  Spec.  4  said 
with  an  intense  smile,  "I  learned  to  kill  and 
enjoy  it.  Especially  those  people."  It  became 
obvious  that  the  more  combat  experience  a 
man  had  the  more  easily  he  acknowledged 
that  such  Incidents  are  possible  "especially 
because  of  our  low  regard  for  the  Vietnamese 
which  makes  killing  them  like  killing  anl- 
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mals."  said  one  "grant."  A  Pfc.  with  the 
Ist  Cav.  commented,  "After  you  are  there 
for  a  while,  you  bate  them  all."  Another 
soldier  wrote,  "I  hare  no  pity  on  any  Viet- 
namese. They  all  get  what  they  deserve." 
This  dehumanlzatlon  seems  to  be  a  primary 
reason  why  a  My  Lai  could  occur.  "They're 
Just  gooks,"  a  Spec.  4  put  in. 

Should  the  men  involved  In  the  alleged 
My  Lai  massacre  be 

(A)  Given  a  court  martial  (14V4  %) 

(B)  Given  a  reprimand  (14%%) 

(C)  Set  free  (49%) 

(D)  Other,  please  state  (22%) 

Of  the  14^  %  who  stated  that  the  men 
should  be  given  a  court  martial,  many  quaU- 
fled  that  by  saying  "only  the  officers  should 
be  court  martlaled.  The  others  were  Just  fol- 
lowing orders."  It  seems  the  vast  majority 
of  GIs  feel  that  the  men  Involved  in  the 
massacre  should  be  set  free  or  given  a  repri- 
mand but  not  court  martlaled.  As  a  trooper 
wrote,  "Condemn  war,  not  thoee  forced  to 
fight  It." 

Did  the  United  States  make  a  mistake 
when  it  became  involved  In  the  Vietnam 
War? 

(A)  Made  a  serious  mistake  (38%) 

(B)  Made  a  slight  mistake  (9%) 

(C)  Made  no  mistake  but  fought  the  war 
Inoorrectly  (40%) 

(D)  Made  no  mistake  (10%) 

(E)  other,  please  state 
Briefly  explain  answer. 

Many  GIs  beUeve  that  Vietnam  was  fought 
InoorrecUy  and  that  "they  had  to  play  poli- 
tics and  as  a  result  a  lot  of  good  men  are 
dead."  Many  men  answering  with  (C)  or  (D) 
believe  that  if  we  were  going  to  fight  the  war 
we  should  "Botnb  hell  out  of  North  Vietnam 
and  declare  war."  Thoee  answering  with  (A) 
and  (B)  made  such  comments  as  "Killing 
and  death  are  always  serious  mistakes;"  'It 
wasn't  any  of  our  business;"  and  "No  3rd 
power  has  the  right  to  Interfere  in  a  dvll 
conflict." 

When  I  asked  one  grunt  If  he  bad  any- 
thing else  to  say  about  the  war,  he  volun- 
teered a  beautiful  description  of  the  war: 
"This  war  can  be  summed  up  as  the  Incompe- 
tent telling  the  unwilling  to  do  the  unneces- 
sary for  the  ungratefuL" 

Senator  McGovern.  Lt.  Nlelson.  I  wonder  If 
we  could  ask  Just  one  question  of  you  before 
you  leave. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned,  and  I 
know  other  members  of  the  Congress  have 
been,  about  the  treatment  and  consideration 
given  to  Veterans  coming  back  from  this  war. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  Just  very  briefly  sd- 
dre^  yourself  to  the  kind  of  reception  the 
veterans  are  getting,  specifically  with  refer- 
ence to  employment,  edxicatlon,  and  heallli 
care,  these  three  problems. 

Mr.  NnxsEN.  Well,  specifically  what  I  can 
say  is  that  the  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  my 
condition.  I  went  to  an  Army  doctor  twice. 
The  first  two  times  I  was  there  I  was  In- 
volved In  arguments  with  the  doctor.  He 
wasn't — he  Is  an  old  man,  served  with  Patton 
(laughter).  All  the  doctors  In  the  Veteran! 
Hospital,  they  are  very  old,  and  they  cannot 
make  It  on  the  outside.  Some  are  good,  I  sup- 
pose, but  I  just  didn't  h^pen  to  run  into 
any. 

I  still  have  a  crotch  condition,  the  fungus 
stuff,  you  know,  from  Vietnam.  I  J\ist  could 
not  take  it  any  more,  so  I  had  to  go  to  the 
outelde,  where  I  have  to  pay. 

I  am  getting  $25.00  a  month,  but  th»t 
doesn't  help  me  very  much. 

Senator  McGovebn.  What  about  the  J<* 
situation? 

Mr.  NiBLSEN.  That  doesn't  concern  me.  MJ 
shower  attendant's  job  suffices  me.  I  dont 
want  another  job  right  now. 

Senator  MoGovxbn.  How  about  the  eduoa- 
tlonai  benefits?  Not  just  yourself. 

Mr.  NiKMBN.  I  suppose  they  are  there,  biU 
I  guess  they  are  •175  a  month  fulltlm* 
Senator. 
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Senator  McGovebn.  And  you  have  to  pay 
the  tuition,  books,  everything  else? 

Mr.  NiJEi^EN.  Pay  the  tuition,  and  you  have 
to  live  off  that.  And  it  Is  impossible  to  do. 
Many  veterans  want — since  the  veterans  are 
an  undereducated  group,  many  veterans  want 
to  go  back  to  school.  However,  with  the  type 
of  money,  unless  they  live  at  home  with  mom 
and  dad — after  going  to  Vietnam — they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  in  the  csise  of  the  education 
they  shovUd  be  allowed  a  little  more  money, 
not  a  lot  more. 

I  think  the  veterans  Job-wise — ^I  received 
letters,  but  I  never  looked  Into  it. 

The  big  thing,  I  would  say,  is  that  as  far  as 
the  medical  facilities  in  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital— I  was  In  a  Veterans  Hospital,  I  was 
operated  on,  I  had  both  eyes  covered.  I  was 
left  alone.  I  came  out  of  it  alone,  the 
anesthesia.  They  left  a  tube  In  my  arm  In 
which  water  was  still  going  in.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, supposed  to  have  been  taken  out.  Bo  all 
during  the  night  while  I  was  alone,  and 
there  were  sides  on  my  bed,  because  I 
couldn't  see,  bandages  on  my  eyes,  I  had  to 
get  out  of  bed,  keeping  this  tube  In,  I 
thought  It  was  supposed  to  be  in,  get  out  of 
bed  blind,  search  for  the  urine  pitcher, 
urinate,  get  back  In  the  bed. 

At  the  end  of  the  night  I  flipped  out;  I 
couldn't  see,  I  didn't  know  what  was  hap- 
pened, I  filpped  out. 

That  Is  the  type  of  treatment  I  found. 

I  found  the  doctors — the  doctors — they 
Jtist  are  more  interested  in  your  political 
views  on  what  Is  happening  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Vanik.  Notwithstanding  your  personal 
preferences,  your  employablllty  has  certainly 
changed  between  the  time  you  went  In  and 
the  time  you  came  out. 

Mr.  Nielsen.  I  am  a  different  person.  I 
started  In  one  way,  I  am  a  different  person 
now. 

Mr.  Vanik.  You  are  a  different  person. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovehn.  Congressman  Vanik  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  differences  between  this 
war  and  World  War  n.  I  think  another  very 
distinct  difference  is  that  we  came  back 
from  World  War  n,  those  of  tis  who  were 
Involved,  feeling  we  were  heroes  and  that 
we  would  be  well  received  by  the  country, 
and  in  general  we  were.  And  the  benefits 
were  somewhat  generous. 

I  take  it  from  your  testimony  and  othei 
things  that  I  have  read  that  not  only  does 
the  veteran  coming  back  from  this  war  lack 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  of  a  grateful  coun- 
try, but  also  the  benefits  are  pretty  stingy. 
Is  that  a  fair  picture? 

Mr.  NnxsEN.  The  benefits  are  stingy.  But 
I  think  I  could  take  the  benefits  If  I  was 
Involved  In  World  War  n  as  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  War,  which  I  now  believe  Is  Im- 
moral, and  I  am  guilty  by  what  I  did  over 
there,  some  ot  the  events  I  was  involved  In. 

If  it  happened  again — There  Is  no  way  I 
could  go  over  there.   (Prolonged  applause). 

Senator  McGovebn.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Lt.  Nlelson. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dale  Granata,  a  Navy 
veteran. 

We  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Granata.  Thank  you.  I  wIU  be  as  brief 
as  I  can.  My  name  Is  Dale  Granata,  Qxiarter- 
master  3rd  class.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  998- 
7320. 

I  spent  eight  months,  about,  I  spent  one 
year  in  (?)  which  is  what  you  call  a  Viet- 
nam cruise.  I  spent  8  months,  about,  off 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  both 
my  Senators,  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
Buckley,  and  Congressman  Otis  Pike,  Inform- 
ing them  of  what  I  feel  are  crimes  my  crerw 
and  I  were  Involved  In  against  humanity. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  and  the 
crew  of  the  Richard  Anderson  are  guilty  of 
great  crimes  against  humanity. 
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In  early  April  1966  off  the  coast  of  South 
Vietnam  near  Hue  the  Anderson  moved  to 
within  four  thotisand  nautical  yards  of  a 
fishing  village,  sometime  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. As  the  fishermen  left  the  village  in  their 
boats  for  their  dally  harvest  of  the  sea  the 
Anderson  opened  up  on  the  village.  We  were 
told  that  the  village  was  a  Viet  Cong  village 
and  that  It  must  be  destroyed.  These  were 
our  orders.  The  Anderson  fired  so  many  4-gun 
salvos  that  many  of  the  pipes  and  tissues 
came  apart  beneath  them." 

It  was  an  old  ship,  built  In  1945. 

"Spotter  planes  reported  people  In  the 
open  fleeing,  running  across  flelds,  so  the 
Anderson  switched  from  high  explosive  pro- 
jectiles to  the  frag  projectiles,  variable-time 
fragmentary  shells  which  are  extremely  ef- 
fective for  killing  people.  They  fragment  and 
chop  people  up.  After  we  had  chopped  up 
people,  we  "walked  our  guns"  up  zero  meters, 
repeat,  repeat  fire  for  effect,  up  6  meters 
repeat,  repeat  fire  for  effect. 

"It  seems  to  me  incongruous  VC  would  bo 
fleeing  across  fields.  At  one  time  were  firing 
across  people.  Then  we  had  to  lower  out  guns 
to  zero  elevation,  cock  them  up  this  way." 

But  the  whole  thing,  the  reason  I  wrote 
this,  is  because  of  the  Galley  trial.  All  of  a 
sudden  It  came  to  me  that  what  I  felt  all 
along  was  a  Justifiable  act  was  no  more 
Justifiable,  because  Lt.  Calley — this  is  not  in 
the  letter,  I  am  going  to  be  extem]?oraneous 
now — but  Lt.  Calley  is  guilty  because  he 
could  see  who  he  killed,  but  I  am  not  guilty 
because  I  couldn't  see  them.  There  seems 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  half-pregnant  rule  there. 

I  will  go  on  with  my  letter. 

"About  six  hours  and  278  rounds  later 
the  village  was  completely  destroyed.  When 
I  say  'completely'  I  mean  completely.  We 
put  about  30  VT  frag  and  30  Willy  Peters" — 
a  white  phosphorous,  an  incendiary  shell, 
does  a  very  good  job  on  anything  that  is  not 
blown  up — "and  everything  else  was  high 
explosive. 

"I  believe  the  village  had  no  warning  that 
they  were  ooming." 

I  put  in  parenthesis  "How  could  they?  The 
VC  would  leave." 

"There  were  secondary  explosions  (evidence 
of  stored  ammo) ." 

A  secondary  explosion  means  there  must 
be  ammo. 

"And  I  guess  these  explosions  justified  the 
massacre  of  the  people  of  that  village  and 
the  destroying  of  that  village  Itself.  And  I 
repeat  again.  I  was  told  that  everybody  In 
there  was  a  VC.  When  will  this  all  stop? 

"Sincerely  yours,  Dale  Granata." 

I  have  so  far  received  this  response  from 
Senator  James  L.  Buckley: 

"Dear  Mb.  Gbanata:  Your  letter  arrived 
and  I  am  making  appropriate  inquiries  In 
your  behalf.  As  soon  as  I  have  appropriate 
Information  you  will  hear  from  me  further 
with  a  more  detailed  reeponse. 

"Assuring  you  of  my  continued  Interest 
in  this  matter,  I  am  sincerely  yours,  James 
L.  Buckley."  (Laughter) 

I  sincerely  hope  that  James  L.  Buckley 
and  Senator  Javits  and  Congressmen  Otis 
Pike  look  into  this  matter.  And  If  they  find 
that  the  Navy — the  reason  I  am  so  familiar 
with  this  is  that  I  was  Quartermaster  dur- 
ing most  of  the  incident,  and  a  Quartermas- 
ter In  the  Navy  keeps  the  log.  You  have  to 
write  down  In  the  log  how  many  shells  you 
fire,  you  have  to  take  note  of  that.  That  Is 
the  reason  I  am  so  familiar  with  It. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  senators  and  Con- 
gressman Pike,  if  they  can  substantiate  what 
I  have  written  to  them,  bring  this  bef<we 
the  public  as  one  more  example  ot  the  way 
we  conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Thank  you. 

(Call  of  "Right  on."  Prolonged  applause.) 

Senator  McOovxrn.  I  wish  we  had  more 
time  to  question  each  one  of  these  witnesses. 
But  we  do  have  a  number  of  other  witnesses 
waiting  to  be  heard.  We  will  have  to  move  on. 
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The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Everertt  Carson, 
a  platoon  commander. with  the  9th  Marine 
Regiment. 

Mr.  Carson. 

Mr.  Cabson.  There  probably  are  others  here 
who  participated  4n  Operation  Dewey  Canyon 
1. 

We  gave  a  statement  yesterday  morning 
to  Congressman  McCloskey  regarding  our  ac- 
tivities in  Laos.  That  was  on  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  put  some  of  that  on  the 
record. 

I  served  with  the  Oolf  Company,  6th  Bat- 
talion. 9th  Marines,  In  October  1968  to  the 
22nd  of  February  1969. 

We  went  out  on  about  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1969  on  an  operation  called  Daw- 
son River,  which  was  later  changed  to  Op- 
eration Dewey  Canyon  1.  My  particular  pla- 
toon entered  Laos,  not  In  hot  pursuit,  on  I 
believe  the  24th  or  35  tb  of  February  1960. 

Before  my  platoon  from  Golf  Company 
had  entered.  Hotel  Company  29  had  gone 
down,  and  on  the  evening,  I  believe,  of  the 
24th  of  February  had  spning  a  reinforced 
platoon-sized  ambush  on  Route  922,  which 
is  about  1600  or  2000  meters  inside  the  Lao- 
tian border.  Following  Hotel  had  come  Echo 
Company  of  the  29th,  and  they  had  likewise 
been  running  ambushes,  been  running 
patrols  down  along  Route  922. 

Fox  Company  was  a  little  bit  closer  to 
the  border  and  going  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  Hotel  and  Echo,  about  1000  meters 
to  their  east,  closer  to  the  Vietnam-Lao 
border,  but  still  Inside  Laos. 

And  Golf  Company,  which  had  been  split 
because  of  enemy  attack  on  the  LZ  after  the 
first  squad  of  my  platoon  had  been  lifted 
Into  Laos,  was  split  and  did  not  get  back 
together    until    later   In    the   operation. 

But  I  think — well,  when  I  got  back — I  had 
enlisted  in  the  Marines,  and  my  feelings  on 
the  war  were  pretty  touch  and  go.  When  I  got 
back,  knowing  I  had  been  In  Laos,  and  began 
reading  the  pap>er  accounts  of  Dewey  Canyon, 
and  everything  was  taking  place  in  Quang  Tri 
Province.  South  Vietnam.  I  began  to  wonder. 

And  at  Colby  College  in  Maine  on  May  6 
last  year  Senator  Margaret  Chase  &nltb  and 
I  had  an  exchange.  As  you  probably  know, 
she  la  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  had  an  ex- 
change, and  she  didn't  know  Ammlcan  forces 
had  entered  Laos  In  February  1969. 

Thus,  I  simply  would  like  to  bring  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  people. 

There  Is  one  Medal  of  Honor  citation  to 
Corporal  Daniel  Morgan  from  Hotel  Com- 
pany, which  reads  "Quang  Tri  Provlnoe, 
South  Vietnam."  In  fact,  he  waa  killed  down 
along  922,  inside  Laos, 

Extensive  operations  for  programs  14  days 
took  place  by  the  2nd  Battalion,  9th  Marines, 
also  the  1st  Battalion,  with  whom  I  had  no 
personal  contact,  but  I  have  heard  people 
from  it  talk  about  being  inside  Laos  further 
to  the  south. 

Senator  McGovebn,  Were  you  aware  at  the 
time  that  Congress  bad  specifloally  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  American  ground  foroea 
In  Laos? 

Mr.  Cabson.  No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Senator  McOovkhn.  Do  you  recall  any  dis- 
cussion of  that  kind?  Were  you  told  to  keep 
this  operation  quiet? 

Mr.  Cabson.  We  were  told  not  to  talk  with 
newsmen  about  the  fact  we  had  entered  Laos. 

Senator  McOovzbk.  You  were  actually  In 
there  in  a  ground  combat  role  as  eariy  as 
February  19097 

Mr.  Carson.  Yea,  sir,  we  were. 

Senator  McGovxbk.  How  many  troops  do 
you  think  were  involved  in  that  operation? 

Mr.  Cabson.  As  far  as — we  were  way  under 
strength  by  this  point.  In  Dewey  Canyon,  be- 
cause we  had  been  engaging  In  substantial 
enemy  forces.  But  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  Golf  Company  we  were 
In — excuse  me — a  very  small  portion  of  the 
2nd  Battalion,  9th  Marines,  they  were  all  in 
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then,  which  woxild  have  been  about  six  hin- 
dred  or  seven  hundred  men,  probably.  I  te- 
Ueve  the  entire  1st  Batttaion.  9th  Marl4e6, 
was  In  Laos;  perhaps  1200  or  1600  men. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  this  was  hot 
a  hot  pursuit  mission.  In  fact  it  was  hel4  to 
what  we  would  call  a  cool  LZ,  Inside  Lao$. 

Senator  McGovxkn.  Was  It  a  rescue  opera- 
tion of  very  short  duration,  to  take  the  pSes- 
sure  off  forces?  What  do  you  think  was  the 
nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Carson.  The  nature  of  It  was  to  run 
Interdiction  missions  and  ambush  mlsslpns 
along  Route  922,  which  was  one  of  the  mijor 
Stipply  routes  Into  the  Ashau  Valley. 

Mr.  Vanik.  How  far  Inside  Laos? 

Mr.  Cakson.  We  were  between  1000  me 
and  6000  or  8000  meters,  I  would  say. 

I  believe  Hotel  Company  set  up  night  de- 
fensive perimeters  on  the  other  side  of  Route 
922  as  far  Inside  as  4000  to  6000  meters, 

It  Is  not  terribly  far.  But  the  fact  remi 
Route  922  was  inside  Laos.  Eind  we  all 
It. 

Senator  McGovern.  But  you  became  a 
after  you  came  back  to  the  United  States 
that  that  operation  was  In  violation  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  In  preventing  Ameri- 
can ground  forces  from  going  Into  Laos 

Mr.  Carson.  I  did  later  on  become  a^lare 
of  that  fact,  yes.  sir.  I  brought  it  to  Senator 
Smith's  attention  In  Maine.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  she  followed  up  on  it.  Bjit  I 
mentioned  It  again  when  we  met  with  Spn 
ator  Smith  two  days  ago. 

Senator  McGovekn.  Do  you  have  anyt: 
else  to  add  Mr.  Carson? 

Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Mondale.  Hello,  how  are  you?  ( 
plause.) 

Senator  Mondale.  I  understand  the 
thing  you  don't  need  Is  one  more  speecli.  1 
had  the  best  one  to  be  given  today,  butjln- 
stead  of  giving  It  I  will  leave  It  for  the  rec- 
ord, and  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

I  win  give  you  a  one  sentence  8p>eech :      I 

Let's  get  out  of  Vietnam.  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause.) 

"Statement  by  Senator  Walter  Mondaue 

"I  can't  add  much  to  the  eloquent  and 
moving  testimony  of  John  Kerry  yesterdav  at 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  j 

"He  said  It  all. 

"This  war  Is  an  incredible  tragedy— j-for 
America  and  for  Indochina.  I 

"We've  got  to  end  It.  We've  got  to  btlng 
our  men  home. 

"Some — like  Senator  McGovern — saw  rthe 
folly  and  outrage  of  the  war  long  before  It 
was  understood  by  the  country.  J 

We're  permanently  Indebted  to  tnelr 
courage  and  wisdom.  I 

"Others — and  that  certainly  Includes  tay- 
self — stood  by  either  In  Illusion  or  silent 
doubt. 

"We  were  never  more  wrong. 

"But  I  think  this  country  is  coming  to 
its  senses — and  you've  helped  us.  I 

"Your  conduct  this  week — your  dedlca1(lon 
and  restraint  In  the  face  of  an  unfeeling 
Administration — has  reminded  us  all  Ijhat 
decency  and  idealism  and  compassion  can 
survive  even  the  horrors  of  this  war. 

"You're  living  testimony  to  that. 

"For  all  Its  disgrace  and  torment,  this  ^ar 
has  also  given  us  you — a  generation  of  young 
Americans  who  really  care. 

"And  you  are  our  beet  hope  that  we  w^n't 
relive  this  tragedy  again. 

"John  Kerry  said  yesterday  that  your  com- 
manders— the  men  who  made  this  wad  in 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  the  Niton 
Administration — bad  either  run  out  or  ig- 
nored you. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  there  are  aj  lot 
Of  us  here  In  the  Senate  who  are  not  g9ing 
to  run  out. 

"We're  going  to  aak  the  questions  J^hn 
Kerry  posed  yesterday: 
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"  'How  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be  the  last  to 
die  In  Vietnam?  How  do  you  ask  a  man  to 
be  the  last  to  die  for  a  mistake?' 

"I  ask  this  Administration:  How  will  they 
answer  John  Kerry  and  the  millioTu  he  rep- 
resents? 

"We're  going  to  work  until  this  war  Is 
done. 

"We're  going  to  do  our  best  to  help  you 
get  the  jobs  and  education  and  health  care 
you  deserve  until  that's  done. 

"And  when  we've  repaid  your  sacrifice, 
we're  going  to  Join  you  in  trying  to  put  this 
country  truly  together — so  that  our  children 
will  be  free  of  the  agonies  you  have  known." 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator  Mondale.  You  are  even  better  when 
you  are  brief.    (Laughter.) 

Senator  Mondale.  I  learned  that  by  watch- 
ing you,  George. 

Senator  McGovern.  Our  next  witness  Is 
Mr.  Forrest  Llndley,  Jr. 

Is  he  here? 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Carson,  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  I,  too,  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience. 

My  name  is  Forrest  Berry  Llndley,  Jr. 
I  reside  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Serial 
Number  302405148.  I  am  a  captain  In  the 
United  States  Army. 

My  experience  has  been  somewhat  quite 
similar  to  Lt.  Talcotfs.  I  Joined  the  Army 
Immediately  after  high  school,  10  days  before 
I  was  supposed  to  go  to  college.  I  volunteered 
for  CCS.  After  OCS  I  volunteered  for  Air- 
borne School,  Special  Warfare  School,  French 
Language  School. 

When  I  arrived  in  Vietnam  I  volunteered 
for  the  Vietnamese  Airborne  Advisory  Team. 
I  served  with  the  Vietnamese  Airborne  for 
a  year.  I  then  extended  voluntarily  6 
months,  and  served  with  the  6th  Special 
Forces  Group  in  Vietnam. 

I  had  a  fire  base,  fire  base  Annie. 

During  the  selge  of  Bu  Krang  In  Novem- 
ber  1969.   which   I   was  forced  to   abandon. 

The  reason  I  went  to  Vietnam  and  the 
reason  I  volunteered  all  the  way  was  be- 
cause I  truly  wanted  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
for  something  they  believed  in  and  I  believed 
In. 

After  a  year  there  I  spoke  Vietnamese,  and 
I  lived  with  them.  Most  of  the  time  I 
was  the  only  American  with  them.  We  would 
sit  around  at  night  out  in  the  field,  we 
would  talk  about  ourselves.  In  Vietnamese, 
our  families,  our  homes,  our  aspirations. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Lt.  Stephens 
when  he  says  most  of  these  people  do  not 
support  the  Communists.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  Communists.  What  they  want  Is  peace, 
to  be  left  alone,  to  end  the  war. 

They  don't  support  the  North  Viet- 
namese— the  Saigon  Government  regime, 
either,  because  that  forces  them  Into  war. 
They  just  want  to  end  the  war. 

My  experience  is  with  them  not  wanting 
to  fight.  In  many  cases,  to  lose  their  lives, 
for  something   they   did  not   believe   In. 

One  time,  the  North  Vietnamese  mortar 
crew  opened  up  on  another  vUlage.  You 
could  see  the  mortar  crew,  and  the  flashes  of 
the  mortars.  My  troops  refused  to  open  fire 
on  them  because  they  were  not  shooting  at 
them  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  shot  at 
again  by  them,  and  die. 

My  experiences  In  war,  personal  experi- 
ences, of  the  atrocities,  I  cannot  condone 
what  the  Communists  have  done,  I  cannot 
condone  what  we  have  done.  But  It  hasn't 
been  Communism  or  Americanism  that  has 
caused  these  atrocities.  It  has  been  war. 

I  am  here  not  for  either  Communism  or 
Americanism,  but  for  peace.   (Applause.) 

These  things  have  come  to  me  hard.  I  have 
read  all  the  statistics  and  seen  all  the  ra- 
tionalizations and  Justification.   I  am  here 
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because  of  what  I  feel  from  my  own  experi- 
ences. 

Christmas  morning  in  1968  we  received  a 
call  that  there  were  some  wounded  Viet- 
namese children.  We  went  out  there,  and 
there  were  three  children  who  had  had  their 
arms  torn  off  by  an  M-79  grenade,  a  rifle 
grenade.  This  was  our  grenade.  It  was  fired 
and  did  not  explode.  They  picked  It  up, 
they  were  playing  with  it,  and  It  blew  up. 
This  is  not  an  intentional  atrocity,  but  three 
children  were  maimed  and  one  killed  be- 
cause of  this. 

I  was  contained  In  a  province  one  night. 
We  were  rocketed  by  a  122  rocket.  It  hit  a 
village  next  to  us.  We  went  over  there  lo 
see  what  could  be  done  for  the  village.  It 
appeared  for  awhile  no  one  had  been  hurt. 
I  was  very  thankful. 

Then  I  heard  someone  say  "Choi,  man  arc," 
which  means  "God,  a  child."  There  in  the 
ruins  of  what  was  once  a  hut  was  a  body  com- 
pletely burned  except  for  where  his  hide 
was  still  burning — what  must  have  been  a 
child  about  three  years  old. 

I  have  gone  into  fire  fights,  done  battle  in 
combat,  seen  the  man  next  to  me,  who  wasn't 
an  American,  Just  a  Vietnamese,  his  head 
ripped  open. 

I  have  seen  the  face  of  a  MDA  soldier  who 
had  had  his  chest  blown  apart  In  war,  when 
I  put  him  aboard  a  Med  Evac  helicopter  and 
took  him  to  safety  where  he  knew  he  would 
be  out  of  war. 

I  have  talked  to  Communist  prisoners  who 
don't  know  what  the  word  means,  "Com- 
munism," but  do  know  what  the  American 
presence  has  done  to  their  country.  That  is 
why  they  Me  fighting,  because  we  are  there 
destroying  their  country. 

And  all  I  ask  is  not  for  more  war,  which 
Vletnam-Salgon  will  bring,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  to  come  to  Vietnam,  which 
Is  what  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple truly  want. 

Thank  you. 

(Prolonged  applause.) 

Senator  McGovern.  ThaiLk  you.  Captain 
Llndley. 

I  don't  think  any  questions  are  necessary. 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  We  would  like  now  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Samuel  Miller  of  Massachu- 

Is  Mr.  MlUer  here? 

Mr.  MnxxR.  My  name  is  Sam  Miller;  Ex- 
Sergeant  of  the  Air  force,  AFSN  124532. 

After  I  got  out  of  SchUllng  Air  Force  Base 
for  technical  school  I  went  to  Vietnam.  I  was 
there  seventeen  months,  working  on  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  I  got  orders  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  I  was  there  only  approximately 
a  week,  assigned  to  the  8th  PCS.  This  was 
done  so  that  the  United  States  could  have 
bombers  working  In  Vietnam,  but  In  theory 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  weren't  as- 
signed, they  were  on  TDY  and  were  not  fully 
counted. 

I  volunteered  for  Vietnam  PCS,  and  spent  a 
year  there.  Through  my  dealings,  or  through 
my  Air  Force  career,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  comments  on  some  of  the  things  that 
occurred. 

I  have  seen  Vietnamese  citizens  working  as 
slowly  as  possible,  to  absolutely  nil,  all  day. 
building  scaffolds,  erecting  buildings,  what 
have  you.  And  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or  by 
the  end  of  the  day,  depending  on  when  an 
American  would  Inspect  their  work,  find  It 
was  in  point  of  fact  wrong,  and  had  to  be 
done  over. 

I  remember  one  day  It  took  one  Vietnamese 
five  hours  to  cut  a  cylindrical  hole  through 
a  piece  of  plywood,  approximately  3  feet  in 
diameter.  Realizing  the  absurdity  of  this, 
assuming  I  was  there  helping  these  people, 
made  me  angry  to  the  point  I  wanted  to  go 
over  there  and  hit  the  guy  and  make  him 
work.  But  I  believe  now  that  these  people 
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deliberately  mess  up  projects  In  Vietnam  so 
as  to  slow  the  American  effectiveness  there. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  concerning 
the  black  market.  There  were  many  times  at 
Phan  Rang  in  which  we  could  not  get  high- 
drag  bombtalls  for  750  bombs  when  there  was 
absolutely  no  beer  on  base,  no  soda  on  base, 
or  something  totally  lacking.  Yet,  I  would 
go  to  Hongkong  or  Phan  Rang  and  find  high- 
drag  bombtalls  in  citizens'  yards,  with  flowers 
growing  out  of  them.  Many  times  they  had 
pulled  the  ring  off  the  bombtall  so  It  would 
blossom  out  and  make  a  better  looking 
object. 

You  could  find  any  type  of  beer  or  cigarette, 
not  Just  In  cartons  but  complete  cases.  You 
could  find  anything  you  desired  for  any  piir- 
pose,  which  means  all  these  things  went 
to  the  person  with  the  highest  money.  The 
black  market  there  Is  unbtilevable. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
on  is  a  raid  which  took  place  a  very  short 
time  ago.  Three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  the 
actual  raid  the  United  States  may  have  been 
In  point  of  fact  conscientiously  trying  to  re- 
lieve American  POWs,  but  I  truly  believe  that 
at  the  time  the  action  took  place  there  was  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  nobody  was  home. 

I  have  seen  photographs  taken  from  U2's  at 
a  height  of  52,000  feet.  You  wouldn't  believe 
the  results.  They  will  take  a  whole  section  of 
photographs  of  one  particular  area,  overlay 
the  photographs,  make  one  print,  and,  I  have 
seen  this  print  blown  up  three  times.  And  In 
this  particular  case  In  the  photographs,  in  the 
first  blown-up  picture  you  could  see  the  tele- 
vision aerials,  air  conditioners,  chimneys  on 
roofs.  You  could  see  every  street,  plants  In 
the  yard,  and  so  forth,  In  detail. 

With  this  type  of  photograph  taken  obvi- 
ously at  a  lesser  height  you  have  even  more 
detail.  People  are  trained  to  look  at  this  type 
of  photograph  and  decipher  them — photo  In- 
terpreters. 

There  Is  no  mystery  here.  These  people  look 
at  the  photographs  In  a  logical  manner  and 
can  tell  approximately  how  many  people 
would  have  been  In  that  camp.  They  coiUd 
have  told  that  they  were  eating  well  or  not, 
by  the  garbage  piled  up.  They  estimate  there 
were  80  people  there,  about,  and  If  the 
garbage  is  building  up  very  slowly  they  are 
not  eating  well.  If  you  can  determine  paths, 
trackways,  vehicle  tracks,  are  starting  to  over- 
grow, It  Is  obvious  they  are  not  being  used. 
They  can  even  tell  If  the  people  are  having 
problems  with  their  bowel  movements  by  how 
well  the  latrines  are  filling  up.  This  is  a  fact. 

There  is  also  Infrared  attached  to  aircraft, 
and  with  this  Infrared  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  gear,  within  24-to-48  hours  you  can 
see  where  a  fire  used  to  be  and  how  many 
people  were  sitting  around  that  fire,  and  you 
can  tell  very  closely  how  many  vehicles  went 
down  the  road.  Within  five  days  it  will  tell  the 
fiow,  whether  it  was  heavy  or  not,  not  spe- 
cifically, I  don't  think;  but  definitely  virlthln 
a  24-hovir  period  or  48  hour-period,  you  have 
great  clarity. 

So  I  am  saying,  with  our  reconnaissance 
aircraft  the  United  States  knew  exactly  the 
status  on  that  POW  Camp.  And  If  you  say 
possibly  the  aircraft  did  fly  over  a  week  ago, 
two  weeks  ago,  and  they  had  analyzed  these 
photographs  and  decided  we  were  going  to  go, 
the  aircraft  were  also  equipped  with  a  cas- 
sette mechanism,  and  there  Is  a  cartridge  that 
holds  500  feet  of  film,  or  you  can  put  in  250 
feet  of  film,  and  250  feet  of  positive,  and  take 
off,  fly  over  a  designated  area,  take  the  pic- 
tures, come  back;  by  the  time  the  aircraft  Is 
flying  over  our  position  the  pictures  are  al- 
ready developed  and  shot  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  aircraft  and  parachuted  to  the  ground. 
So  I  am  saying,  within  the  last  hour  or  two 
hours  they  would  have  known  absolutely  the 
status  of  that  present  POW  Camp.  I  be- 
lieve, consequently.  It  was  carried  out  solely 
for  propaganda  purposes  against  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

(Applause.) 
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In  a  way,  everything  you  say  is  opinion, 
because  It  is  seen  through  your  eyes,  and  It 
Is  your  assessment.  So  If  I  say  President  Ken- 
nedy or  President  Nixon  were  too  thin,  or 
I  say  Laird  and  Nixon  are  overweight,  or  they 
are  ugly,  that  is  an  opinion. 
But  I  am  saying  Laird  and  Nixon  are  liars. 
(Calls  of  "Right  on.") 
(Prolonged  applause.) 
I  am  making  this  statement  from  my  Air 
Force  career,  through  my  experience  working 
on   reconnaissance  aircraft,   also  while  sta- 
tioned at  Phan  Rang  I  was  with  the  8th  PBS. 
During   1968   either   my   squadron   or   the 
squads   around   my   area  were   bombing  in 
Laos  and  In  Cambodia.  I  know  this  for  a 
fact.  We  were  told  not  to  write  home  about 
It,  our  parents  shouldn't  know. 

In  1967  and  1968  there  was  a  place  in  Thai- 
land where  we  supposedly  had  no  bombers,  in 
Thailand,  yet  the  8th  PBS  had  a  place  called 
NKP,  In  Thailand,  where  these  aircraft  were 
landing  to  refuel.  If  necessary,  for  them  to 
return  to  Phan  Rang.  We  were  told  this  was 
a  secret  turnaround  base.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  In  hell  a  B57  could  land  and  take 
off,  and  nobody  notice  It. 

Again,  somebody  Is  giving  a  snow-Job  to 
the  American  public — nobody  else. 

After  I  got  out  of  the  Air  Force  and  went 
up  to  Saranac  Lake  I  wanted  to  go  to  school, 
since  I  had  not  been  to  school;  I  couldn't 
afford  It.  In  point  of  fact,  that  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  Joined  the  Air  Force. 

I  went  to  a  bank,  the  Bank  of  Lake  Placid — 
this  Is  not  name-dropping.  Just  fact.  I  went 
In  and  asked  for  a  man,  for  a  loan,  and  he 
denied  it.  I  asked  him  for  $100  to  pay  for 
tuition.  That  guy  had  the  nerve  to  tell  me 
I  am  too  poor.  I  don't  need  nobody  to  tell 
me  I  am  too  poor.  If  I  had  the  money  I 
wouldn't  have  asked  him  for  the  money. 

(Applause.) 

He  went  further,  to  make  an  analysis  that, 
they  don't  know  how  I  was  even  making 
it  at  the  time.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children, 
and  again — I  don't  need  n<>body  to  tell  me 
that  I  had  a  rough  time  flnanclng  my  own 
life,  ever  since  I  joined  the  Air  Force.  I  don't 
need  nobody  to  tell  me  this. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make,  con- 
cerning Job  location,  is  that  last  summer  I 
tried  to  get  a  Job  with  the  Conservation  De- 
partment of  New  York  State.  I  was  told  I 
had  to  be  a  signed-up  registered  Republican. 
This  pissed  me  off  Instantly.  I  have  nothing 
against  the  Republican  Party,  per  se,  but  I 
am  saying,  I  had  never  voted  before  in  my 
life,  and  I  really  didnt  give  a  damn. 

I  was  told  to  see  one  person  In  Franklin 
County.  I  went  to  see  him,  he  said  I  had 
to  see  a  person  in  Essex  County,  he  said  to 
go  see  the  guy  In  Franklin  County. 

They  kept  switching  me  back  and  forth. 
Finally,  I  was  not  hired — "because  I  had 
been  bad-mouthing  about  the  war."  I  think 
was  one  of  the  reasons,  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  But  also,  I  wasn't  a  registered  Re- 
publican. 

Yet  these  people  have  the  audacity  to  tell 
me  I  have  to  go  somewhere  else  and  flght 
for  somebody  else's  freedom.  1 

(Prolonged  applause.) 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lamenzo. 

Is  he  here? 

Lieutenant  Lamenzo? 

Lieutenant  Lamenzo.  My  name  Is  David  A. 
Lamenzo,  from  New  Britain,  Connecticut;  30 
years  old,  went  In  the  Army  in  1966,  believ- 
ing the  war  was  good. 

I  was  abou*-.  to  be  drafted,  I  enlisted  for 
OCS,  completed  OCS,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  In  the  United  States  Army  Re- 
serve m  March  1967.  I  attended  Combat  Air- 
borne School,  and  also  Ranger  School,  as- 
signed to  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  and 
went  with  that  Division  to  Vietnam  in  De- 
cember, 1967. 
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Senator  McGovern.  Before  you  proceed. 
Lieutenant,  I  wanted  to  present  Senator  Phil 
Hart  of  Michigan. 

(Applause. ) 

I  might  add.  Senator  Hart  has  a  Purple 
Heart  on  his  button  there,  in  case  you  want 
to  know.  He  has  bled  for  his  country,  too. 

Lieutenant  Lamenzo.  This  afternoon  many 
people  brought  up  the  fact  of  morale  In 
regard  to  the  peace  movement  In  the  United 
States.  Myself,  as  a  company  commander,  and 
platoon  leader  of  the  101st  Airborne,  many 
times  the  soldiers  and  myself  got  involved 
in  many  deep  and  involved  discussions  about 
this.  I  can  assure  you,  in  the  experience  I 
had.  effectively  as  a  platoon  leader,  I  never 
heard  a  soldier  say  "When  I  get  home  I  am 
going  to  go  after  the  hippy  peaceniks."  Most 
of  them  sympathize  and  feel  united  with 
them. 

Some  of  the  veterans  groups,  and  certain 
politicians  especially,  say  "Oh,  the  Ola,  they 
hate  the  peaceniks." 

The  first  thing  that  happened  when  I  got 
home,  people  asked  me  how  about  the  hip- 
pies that  burn  the  Flag  and  protest  the  war. 
I  say  "Right  on." 

(Applause.) 

With  regard  to  another  subject  of  the 
war — death — many  Americans  have  died.  I 
have  put  37  young  Americans  in  rubber  bags 
and  sent  them  on  the  way  home — a  very 
bad  thing  to  do.  for  the  family  to  receive 
the  body  home  again. 

But  the  family  is  entitled  to  the  truth  as 
to  why  Spec  4  Jones  was  killed  and  how  he 
was   killed. 

I  know  of  a  case,  I  can't  mention  the 
name  of  the  Individual  Involved,  but  It  oc- 
curred August  6,  1968,  when  an  artillery  of- 
ficer gave  the  enemy  coordinate  as  his  loca- 
tion, and  his  location  as  the  enemy  coordi- 
nate. They  laid  a  marker  on  it — there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  his  mathematics,  they 
laid  it  right  In  the  middle  of  the  company, 
it  killed  this  Spec  4  and  Injured  sU  other 
men. 

I  was  Ex  O  at  the  time.  The  body  came 
to  our  base  camp,  I  Instructed  our  company 
clerk  and  the  battalion  adjutant,  they  will 
have  to  put  down  "Killed  In  non-hostUe  ac- 
tion." It  was  agreed  that  was  the  best  way 
to  do  It.  I  assumed  the  Commander  of  the 
Division  and  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  all  In  between  there,  would  tell  the 
truth  to  the  family,  that  "A  man  made  a 
mistake,  that  Is  why  your  boy  Is  coming 
home  In  a  box." 

Lo  and  behold,  about  a  week  afterwards 
we  got  the  casualty  field  report  back — I  don't 
remember  the  title  of  the  report — saying  that 
It  was  not  sent  out,  It  was  changed,  it  was 

forged — It  was  forged  over  my  signature 

that  the  man  was  killed  by  small  arms  fire 
by  a  group  of  Vietnamese  In  an  area  Just 
north  of  Hue,  In  sight  of  our  base  camp. 

I  was  sort  of  upset.  I  felt,  well,  the  boy 
has  gone  home.  We  will  let  It  go. 

I  didn't  look  into  It  anymore.  Later  on,  I 
would  say  In  May,  we  got  a  letter  from  this 
boy's  brother-in-law  saying  that — apparently 
he  was  allowed  to  view  the  remains  when 
the  casket  was  opened  up.  And  in  his  letter 
he  said  he  was  in  combat  in  Korea,  saw  peo- 
ple wounded,  what  their  wounds  were.  H« 
said,  "The  wound  my  brother-in-law  had 
was  not  due  to  small  arms  Are.  It  looked 
more  like  shrapnel  to  me.  Could  you  maybe 
look  Into  it  and  see  If  there  is  a  possible 
error?" 

And  he  said,  "Please  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  possible." 

He  had  a  suspicion  something  was  wrong. 
Maybe,  they  got  two  letters  In  a  row,  writ- 
ten from  the  Army. 

I  got  a  letter,  and  the  Battalion  Com- 
mander, Lieutenant  Commander,  Ex  O,  were 
all  upset.  You  know,  now  somebody  puts  the 
heat  on  they  get  upset. 

I  said,  "I  will  try  to  look  Into  It  and  find 
answers." 
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I  did.  I  saw  «ie  reports  myseU — I  was 
able  to  make  a  copy;  a  call  came  from 
company  headquarters— that  the  Company 
Commander  and  six  others  were  wounied 
the  Commander  seriously,  one  Amer  can 
killed,  due  to  a  short  artlUery  round,  "^at 
is  in  black  and  white  In  the  official  reo<Kds, 
when  I  checked  It  In  May.  1968.  By  no*?  " 
may  have  been  changed,  I  don't  know. 

I  know  the  man  who  typed  It  In  theru.  Ii 
anyone  wants  to  go  further  we  will  get  ^im 
down  here,  too. 

I  checked  out  the  battalion  records. 

Of  course,  when  there  Is  a  short  Un »  of 
artlUery,  maybe  they  were  firing  a  number 
of  rounds  into  a  certain  grid  square,  and 
some  round  goes  short,  long,  right  off 
thing,  they  blame  anything  they  can  fln^,  to 
blame  the  short  round  on,  assuming  It  1«  a 
short  round,  blame  It  on  faulty  ammunHlon. 

In  this  case,  here  our  great  mlUtary-in^us- 
trtal  complex  came  through  right  on,  the 
money.  Those  rounds  lit  right  In  the  Im^t 
area.  So  that  excuse  to  ruled  out. 

So  It  certainly— I  was  debating.  I  was 
really  on  the  fence,  to  spill  the  beans  tolthto 
man's  famUy,  or  let  It  slide.  At  that  tlfie  I 
Judged — and  I  think  now  I  Jxidged  In  error — 
rather  than  cause  the  family  more  hard- 
ship and  more  grief— easumlng  what'  my 
family  would  do  if  I  came  home  that  yay. 
I  said  "No,"  I  will  let  It  slide. 

I  never  answered  the  brother-ln-law'a  let- 
ter. I  told  the  Lieutenant  Commander  I  and 
the  Adjutant  I  wasn't  going  to  answer  1%  be- 
cause of  these  reasons.  They  were  reaUjre- 
Ueved  that  I  wasn't  going  to  press  this.  'Tliey 
had  no  intention  of  It.  i 

I  now  think  It  should  have  been  brolight 
out.  I  do  refrain  from  mentioning  the  n^'s 
name  until  I  have  further  decided  afi  to 
whether  the  family  should  be  notified  ;fur- 

ther. 

I  think  maybe  some  of  you  older  people 
here  should  put  yourselves  In  their  position — 
your  son  has  been  dead  almost  three  fears 
now.  Would  you  want  to  know  more  about  It 
or  not?  This  to  the  big  question  I  have  i  Ight 

now. 

In  regard  to  the  casualties,  terrorism  by 
the  Vletnameee,  or  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong,  eepeclally  aroimd  Hue: 

I  drore  through  the  City  of  Hue  In  a  con- 
voy, the  whole  2nd  Brigade  of  one  of  the  first 
Airborne  Divisions,  the  day  before  Tet 
started.  Tou  could  go  through  that  cl<y  at 
the  time,  and  we  were  not  harassed  a^  all. 
But  It  was  fuU  of  the  North  VletnameseJThe 
Vletcong  already  held  the  city,  but  the^  let 
us  through,  for  some  reason.  I 

About  4  o'clock  the  next  mornlngi  Tet 
started,  and  during  thto  time  3000  ptople 
were  murdered — there  to  no  question  a>»ut 
It,  murdered — by  other  people,  and  theee  peo- 
ple were  civilians,  mostly,  and  all  cltlze|iB  of 
Hue,  or  close,  nearby. 

Along  about  June.  1968.  we  had  a  man^  who 
came  to  us.  an  Ex-VC.  Lee  Vln  Twa^hls 
name  translated  to  "Elephant  Ears'" — hf  has 
very  big  ears.  We  were  Ulklng  one  day-i-and 
this  was  before  they  found  the  bodied,  al- 
though there  were  a  lot  of  people  murdered 
we  never  found  any — he  aald  they  were 
killed,  he  knew  where  they  were  burled.  We 
said,  "Who  did  It?  North  Vietnamese,  or  yC?" 

He  said,    "They  did  It  themselves." 

I  am  not  condoning  what  they  did,  1<  was 
murder.  But  I  bring  out  the  point,  ma^y  of 
the  people  In  Hue — and  thto  to  a  point  our 
Oovernment  never  told — rose  up  agtOnst 
these  people,  the  Oovernment  Agents,  the 
people  who  had  this  land,  the  pec^le  with 
the  biisineeses;  the  people  In  the  City  ot  Hue 
rose  up  and  killed  additional  people,— ►(ap- 
plause)— and  put  them  out  In  the  grafve. 

(Calls  of  "It  nilght  happen  here."  "tight 
on,  Lamenzo.") 

Lieutenant  Lamznzo.  AU  right.  Hold  |tl 

Now,  It  was  pointed  out  by  a  speaker 
before  me  that  these  evil,  evil,  evil  p«ople. 
North    Vietnamese,    Oommuntots.    cam^    In 
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there  and  shot  these  people  while  they  did 
no  wrong  thing,  while  we  come  one  more 
step  to  Immorality. 

We  are  told  the  reason  we  should  be  In 
thto  war  Is  because  we  are  holding  back 
communism. 

The  Vletcong,  I  look  at  them  the  same 
as  I  l<x)k  at  the  Mlnutemen  back  In  1776 
in  thto  country. 

(Applause.) 

So  one  thing  leads  to  another. 

The  only  excitoe  for  an  Incident  like 
Mylal  and  many  others  that  you  can  hear 
from  many  people  who  were  Involved,  many 
veterans,  say  It  did  not  occur,  or  say  It  was 
an  Isolated  Incident,  the  Vietnamese,  they 
say,  did  away  with  3000  men,  so  we  are  not 
that  bad. 

You  can't  justify  one  murder  or  group 
of  murders  by  another.  There  is  no  way  you 
can  do  It. 

(CallF  of  "Right  on.") 

I  think — maybe  one  of  the  Senators  or  Con- 
gressmen can  correct  me  on  thto.  but  I  be- 
lieve the  official  figure  to  that  there  have 
been  25.000  people  killed  by  terrorist  agents 
of  the  Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
to  date. 

Is  that  correct?  I  brieve,  reading  that 
figure  some  place. 

Senator  McGovratN.  What  was  the  figure 
you  cited? 

Lieutenant  Lamenz.  25,000. 

Senator  McGovirn.  Killed  by  Vletcong. 
That  to  the  estimate  I  have  seen,  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  300,000  killed  by  American 
action. 

Lieutenant  Lamxnzo.  That  is  correct.  May- 
be over  one  million  wounded. 

So  we  are  going  to  Jiistlfy  this  war,  our 
Government  Is  going  to  Justify  war:  While 
they  klU  3000.  we  will  kill  300,000,  and  that 
to  close  enough. 

I  was  an  Officer,  and  still  am.  In  the  Army 
Reserve.  I  would  say  the  Veterans  who  are 
here.  If  something  happened  that  this 
country  was  under  a  threat.  It  to  probable 
we  would  go  into  the  woods  (uid  become 
guerrillas  to  protect  what  thto  country  stands 
for,  what  It  was  founded  for.  Tou  won't  find 
the  American  Legion  going  out  In  the  woods. 
It  would  be  too  hard. 

(Applause.) 

That  to  all  I  have  to  say  right  now. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  McGovkrn.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Lieutenant,  It  was  an  excellent  statement. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  McGovzrn.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  bring  these  hearings  to  a  cloee  thto  after- 
noon. There  are  still  several  men  who  have 
asked  to  be  heard,  and  there  may  be  others 
we  don't  know  about  who  would  like  to  sub- 
niit  statements  for  the  record.  So  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  the  hearing  record  be  kept  open 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and  if  the 
men,  either  here  In  thto  room  or  others  who 
are  in  thto  group,  would  like  to  submit  addi- 
tional statements,  we  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  see  that  they  are  made  a  part  of  the 
hearing  record  of  this  afternoon. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  who 
have  testified,  for  bringing  the  awful neea  of 
this  war  home  to  us,  I  think  in  a  way  that 
cannoi  be  done  by  anyone  other  than  the 
persons  who  have  participated  in  It,  as  these 
men  have. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  out  of  thto  testi- 
mony we  will,  as  Senator  Mondale  Indicated 
a  whUe  ago,  come  to  a  new  resolve  that  will 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  war  now,  and  that 
we  will  do  better  In  assisting  these  Veterans 
in  making  the  transition  back  to  civilian  life 
from  the  terrible  experience  out  of  which 
they  have  come,  and  that  we  wUl  do  what  ve 
can  as  a  country  to  reduce  the  suffering  and 
the  deatructlon  that  we  have  been  respon- 
sible for  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  Just  conclude  on  thto  note,  which 
Is  a  statement  that  was  made  by  Lieutenant 
John  Kerry.  In  his  testimony  yesterday,  when 
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he  expressed  what  I  think  to  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  In  thto  country, 
that  "Vietnam  should  become  the  place 
where  America  finally  turned,  and  where 
soldiers  like   us  helped  it  In   the  turning." 

I  think  that  to  what  these  men  have  done 
here  today.  And  we  are  very  grateful  to  each 
one  of  you. 

(Applause.) 

(Whereupon,  at  3:35  p.m.,  the  hearing  was 
adjourned.) 

Statement  or  Jon  Bjornson,  M.D.,  Assist- 
ant   I»ROFESSOR    op    PSTCHIATRT,    jKITKaSOK 

Medical   College — VS.  Abmt   Majos,  RA 
Commission 

In  Army  from  June  28,  1958.  discharged 
September  15.  1965.  Army  Serial  Number 
088242.  Tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam — May  6. 
1964  through  April  29,  1965. 

My  testimony  covers  three  areas.  The  early 
policy  of  allowing  the  torture  of  prtooners, 
the  use  of  MEDCAP  not  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding medical  care  but  for  political  purposes 
only  and  the  dangerous  use  of  toxic  gases. 

1.  In  Camon  In  July  1864  a  Lt.  Col.,  MACV 
advisor,  described  In  detail  how  ARVN  tor- 
tured prisoners  using  electrical  field  genera- 
tors. "The  Lt.  Col.  seemed  proud  of  the  torture 
of  prtooners  despite  the  fact  that  It  violated 
International  Rules  of  Warfare.  "This  was 
1964,  reasonably  early  In  the  hostilities, 
which.  In  view  of  repeated  descriptions  of 
American  torture  of  prtooners.  indicates  that 
torture  of  prisoners  has  been  U.S.  military 
policy  In  Vietnam  over  at  least  the  past  seven 
years. 

2.  MEDCAP  teams  go  Into  villages  and 
hamlets  to  provide  medical  care  to  '"win  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people."  The  medical 
care  provided  wtis  grossly  and  totally  Inade- 
quate. For  Instance  a  week's  supply  of  anti- 
tubercular  drugs  might  be  provided  when 
years  of  this  type  of  treatment  to  necessary 
to  adequately  treat  t.b.  A  single  day's  supply 
of  antibiotics  would  be  given  for  pneumonia, 
strep  throats,  etc.  The  use  of  Inadequate 
medical  care  for  political  purposes  remains 
outrageous  and  frightening. 

3.  On  December  25.  1965  we  loaded  rocket 
pods  of  approximately  50  armed  UHIB  hell- 
copters  with  a  gas  mixture  of  CS.  CN  and 
DM.  In  mixing  this  gas  on  a  soccer  field  next 
to  an  ARVN  and  province  hospital  in  the  city 
of  Tay  Nlnh,  the  rotor  wash  spread  these 
gases  all  over  the  city  of  Tay  Nlnh.  CS  causes 
neurolysto  If  there  is  an  exposed  nerve — that 
to  It  destroys  nervous  tissue.  DM  to  a  severe 
nausuant  which  can  cause  death  If  someone 
with  an  abdominal  wound  to  exposed.  We 
have  no  business  using  these  gases  In  the 
first  place  and  definitely  have  no  business 
saturating  areas  with  It — these  were  areas 
of  "suspected  VC"  inhabited  by  civilians. 

My  last  point  to  that  thto  war  has  put  a 
whole  generation  into  psychological  chaos. 
This  to  especially  true  of  draft  eligible  men. 
If  he  opposes  the  war,  he  has  no  realistic 
alternative.  He  can  avoid  going  by  becoming 
a  CO.  Thto  usually  reqiilres  legal  help  to  fill 
out  the  form  (cost  ranging  from  $200  to 
$1000)  and  meet  of  the  Jobs  allowable  pay 
less  than  $4000  per  yetur.  The  draftee  can  He 
to  get  a  IT  deferment  usually  psychlatrically, 
he  can  turn  to  drugs  or  he  can  go  to  a  war 
he  does  not  believe  in.  Lawyers  can  fre- 
quently help  the  wealthy  find  a  route  for 
deferment.  This  precludes  the  poor  in  most 
cases.  An  entire  generation  has  become  bitter 
and  confused  by  this  war  and  the  draft. 

Statkkent  bt  Kin  Pbovan,  PFC,  U.S.  A«mt 
(Retired) 
I  am  Ken  Provan  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
I  am  22,  the  Vermont  coordinator  of  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War,  and  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  Like  most  of 
the  other  Veterans  I  was  a  short-haired  con- 
servative when  I  was  drafted.  I  suppose  our 
long  hair  Is  a  form  of  rebellion  against  the 
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society  that  sent  us  to  Vietnam  to  commit 
genocide.  I  could  have  gotten  out  of  the 
draft,  but  I  believed  what  I  had  been  told 
by  my  government  and  felt  that  since  I 
believed  In  the  Vietnam  war  it  was  my  duty 
to  fight  In  it.  I  had  orders  to  go  to  OCS  but 
saw  to  it  my  orders  were  pvilled,  because 
of  a  bad  shoulder,  the  same  thing  that  could 
have  gotten  me  out  of  the  draft.  I  had  not 
turned  against  Vietnam  or  the  Army,  but 
I  wanted  to  go  back  to  college.  I  would  have 
had  to  stay  in  the  Army  another  year  to  be- 
come an  officer.  In  the  first  platoon  I  was 
In  I  could  have  made  Spec  6  in  demolition, 
in  the  second  I  could  have  been  a  buck 
sergeant,  but  In  the  third  I  stayed  a  PFC, 
because  by  that  time  I  had  developed  a 
habit  of  saying  what  I  felt.  A  sergeant,  who 
was  my  squad  leader,  gave  me  a  direct  order 
to  stop  talking,  because  I  had  told  him 
"The  Army  to  run  like  a  dictat<w8hlp.  It  has 
to  be.  to  be  run  anywhere  near  efficiently  " 
(as   an   example) 

I  cannot  say  exactly  when  I  turned  against 
the  war.  It  was  a  gradual  process,  because 
It  was  not  easy  to  admit  to  myaelf  that  I  no 
longer  believed  In  "something"  i  was  willing 
to  go  to  Vietnam  to  fight  for.  Moat  of  my 
thinking  has  been  done  since  I  rettimed, 
because  there  wasn't  time  for  It  In  Vietnam! 
or  maybe  I  was  stUl  too  brain-waahed  to 
think  rationally.  In  the  seventeen  months 
since  my  return,  I  have  come  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  moral  and  physical  havoc  we 
are  conmiltting  In  the  name  of  freedom.  I, 
therefore,  feel  obligated  to  Join  my  brothers 
In  the  battle  for  peace,  despite  the  political 
pressures  and  the  ridlciUe  of  so-called  pa- 
triots. I  feel  we  are  the  true  patriots,  for 
instead  of  taking  the  easy  way  out,  we  are 
attempting  to  remove  the  blinders  that  have 
been  put  on  the  American  public  In  order 
for  the  people  to  see  the  true  picture  Instead 
of  one  hazed  over  and  palmed  off  as 
patriotism. 

We  heard,  in  a  previous  testimony,  that 
there  are  only  two  million  VC  in  South  Viet- 
nam. If  that  to  true,  I  would  like  to  know 
why  so  many  vlllagea  have  been  declared  free 
fire  zones.  That  a  great  many  villages  have 
been  designated  thus  In  the  past,  that  the 
villages  were  destroyed  and  part  of  all  the 
people  in  these  villages  were  klUed.  can  be 
verified  by  almost  any  GI  who  has  been  In 
the  field. 

I  was  In  the  combat  engineers  In  Vietnam 
from  September  1968  to  November  1969.  In 
the  capacity  of  combat  demolition  I  have 
worked  with  infantry,  mechanized  infantry, 
cavalry,  tankers,  and  Vietnamese.  We  were 
not  given  demolition  status  for  then  we  would 
collect  the  extra  pay  we  were  supposed  to  get 
every  month  for  handling  explosives.  My  first 
four  months  were  spent  with  D  Company  26 
Engineer  Americal  Dlvtolon.  During  Decem- 
ber of  1968,  my  platoon  and  about  a  platoon 
of  Infantry  were  attached  to  a  company  of 
cavalry  to  construct  a  one  or  two  company- 
size  landing  zone,  known  as  LZ  Fiddler's 
Green.  A  company  of  ARVN's  was  camped  in 
the  ruins  of  the  adobe  buUdings  the  French 
had  buUt  at  the  edge  of  the  vllle  next  to  the 
LZ,  which  was  to  be  turned  over  to  them. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  days  we  took 
sniper  fire  every  day  and  mortar  fire  every 
night.  Hearing  a  loudspeaker  coming  from 
the  vUle.  another  GI  and  I  went  to  Investi- 
gate and  found  the  Vietnamese  captain  had 
assembled  the  villagers  and  was  addressing 
them.  We  stood  in  the  back  next  to  one  of 
the  Vietnamese  lieutenants  who  translated 
the  speech  for  us.  The  captain  told  them  he 
didn't  like  the  Incoming  fire  we  were  getting, 
and  If  it  dldnt  stop  he  would  shoot  one  vil- 
lager for  every  sniper  round  and  five  for  every 
mortar  round.  The  executions  started  the 
next  day.  He  took  them  outside  his  camp  Jxist 
outside  our  wire,  usually  singly,  but  some- 
times in  two's  and  three's.  He  often  kept 
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pouring  lead  Into  ttiem  after  all  movement 
had  supped. 

One  of  the  guys  In  the  squad,  who  shared 
the  captain's  bloodthirsty  convictions,  had 
become  good  friends  with  him.  He  told  me  the 
captain  had  ahot  68  people  in  about  11  days. 
After  that,  the  executions  stopped  as  far  as 
I  know  although  the  tnoomlng  fire  continued. 
He  also  told  me  that  at  one  point  the  cap- 
tain had  lined  up  ten  villagers,  then  walked 
up  and  down  the  line,  paused,  shot  one,  then 
paced  again  before  shooting  another  In  an 
effort  to  make  them  talk.  One  of  his  Ameri- 
can advisors  told  me  he  had  been  offered  pro- 
motion to  major  several  times,  but  refused 
because  he  wanted  to  stay  out  in  the  field  to 
kill. 

He  brought  one  woman  Inalde  our  perim- 
eter to  question  her  after  she  had  shouted 
at  him.  Hto  lieutenant  told  me  later  she  had 

aald  " ."  The  captain  emptied  hto  pistol 

Into  her,  then  grabbed  an  M16  from  one 
of  the  OI's  standing  around  them,  put 
it  on  automatic  and  sprayed  the  corpse  again. 
To  flntoh  the  Job  he  took  a  .46  from  a  OI  and 
pumped  several  more  rounds  into  the  body, 
then  tried  to  hand  the  .46  to  the  OI  who  had 
become  his  friend  and  motioned  him  to  shoot 
the  body.  He  refused,  obviously  reluctant  to 
participate  before  so  many  witnesses.  All  of 
this  I  was  able  to  watch  Impassively,  because 
the  Army  bad  taught  me  to  kill,  to  be  cal- 
lous about  "gooks,"  to  believe  any  "gook" 
killed  was  an  enemy;  I  still  had  faith  in  my 
government,  so  the  captain  was  a  soldier 
doing  hto  job,  so  what  If  he  was  a  little 
carried  away.  His  mother  and  sisters  had 
been  raped  and  his  family  slaughtered  before 
his  eyes  when  he  was  twelve.  I  never  thought 
about  the  slaughter  that  would  result  if  ev- 
eryone took  hto  revenge  In  this  manner.  Since 
killing  meant  nothing  to  me,  I  do  not  re> 
member  if  it  was  two  days  or  two  weeks  later 
that  I  went  with  the  Cav.  on  a  search  and 
destroy  to  a  village  designated  as  a  free  fire 
zone.  When  the  village  came  Into  view  it 
was  peppered  with  tank  and  machine-gun 
fire.  A  patrol  went  In  to  check  it  out. 

Like  every  rural  village,  every  hooch  had 
a  living  bunker  next  to  It  as  a  testimony  to 
the  discriminate  firing  that  has  become  a 
part  of  their  lives.  There  were  weeping  and 
panic-stricken  women  and  children  and 
seven  old  men  In  that  vllle.  One  of  the  old 
men.  who  was  obviously  sick  and  appeared  to 
be  near  death,  had  been  lying  In  a  three- 
sided  hooch.  As  we  approached  he  struggled 
to  a  sitting  position  and  started  a  plea, 
which  was  cut  short  as  a  burst  from  a  ma- 
chine gun  caught  him  In  the  chest.  The 
women  and  children  were  rounded  up  and 
sent  back  to  the  tanks  in  groups  of  about 
twenty.  What  happened  to  them,  I  don't 
know.  We  burned  the  village  to  the  ground 
and  slaughtered  the  chickens,  pigs,  and  cows 
as  we  moved  through  It.  Six  of  the  old  men 
were  butchered  that  day,  all  of  them  over 
sixty,  but  reported  as  enemy  casualties  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  forty-five.  The  sev- 
enth was  an  old  man  with  crutches  and  one 
leg.  He.  too.  would  have  been  mowed  down 
if  I  hadn't  stepped  between  him  and  a  GI 
who  was  going  to  shoot  him  at  point-blank 
range. 

What  appalls  me  when  I  think  about  It, 
Is  that  I  didn't  Interfere  because  I  was  re- 
pulsed. My  training  had  been  thorough  and 
I  could  have  easily  shot  him  myself  without 
feeling  guilty.  It  was  Just  that  I  couldn't  see 
any  sense  In  killing  an  old  man.  Shortly 
after  that  I  led  a  six  man  patrol,  ostensibly 
to  find  a  Christmas  tree,  because  It  was 
Christmas  Eve.  but  actually  I  wanted  to  find 
and  kill  some  VC. 

In  February  of  1969.  I  was  transferred,  at 
my  request,  to  the  5th  Division,  A  Company, 
7th  Engineers  near  the  TiiSZ.  I  went  Instead 
of  another  guy,  because  I  wanted  to  be  where 
the  action  was.  The  night  before  I  arrived 
in  my  new  company,  a  fragging  attempt  had 
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been  made  on  Its  first  sergeant.  One  of  the 
others  transferred  was  the  one  who  had  made 
friends  with  the  Vietnamese  captain.  He 
ended  up  being  thrown  Into  the  Long  Blhn 
Jail  for  threatening  to  frag  the  first  sergeant 
who  later  replaced  the  original  first  sergeant. 
From  March  until  the  end  of  my  tour,  I 
worked  with  most  of  the  companies  for  de- 
molition and  mlnesweeplng.  Thto  was  aU 
field  time  1  volunteered  for.  I  found  the 
same  attitude  prevailing  throughout  the 
ooimp>anlee.  Patrols  going  out  on  search  and 
destroy  missions  would  move  out  of  sight  of 
the  rest  of  the  company  and  sit  for  several 
hours  before  returning.  Mad  minutes  and 
recon  by  fire  were  commonplace.  One  com- 
pany claimed  to  have  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
reward  on  their  captain's  head,  because  they 
felt  he  was  continually  placing  their  lives  in 
Jeopardy.  I  met  several  OI's  with  "gook" 
ears  shrivelled  In  salt  water  hanging  around 
their  necks. 

In  late  August  I  was  with  a  battalion  of 
ARVN's  that  moved  two  villages  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  Vietnam,  near  Vande- 
grift,  to  a  resettlement  area  near  Cam  Lo. 
One  was  a  Vietnamese  Village  that  had  ter- 
raced a  steep  hillside  and  turned  It  into  a 
rice  paddy.  The  other  was  a  tribe  of  Bru 
Montagnards  who  hunted  In  the  dense  for- 
ests. The  only  time  I  saw  them  smile  the 
whole  week  was  when  a  OI  went  through  the 
village  wearing  a  Halloween  maak.  Both  vil- 
lages were  loaded  on  trucks  and  the  rest 
burned.  The  resettlement  area  was  on  a  flat, 
sandy,  barren  area,  away  from  the  forests 
the  Montagnards  hunt  In  and  definitely  not 
rice  paddy  land.  The  ribs  on  the  kids  al- 
ready in  the  area  looked  like  washboards. 

Nor  to  the  term  "gook"  confined  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  c^eratlon  I  Just  described, 
our  APC  bogged  down  in  the  mud  so  ve 
left  It  under  the  guard  of  a  squad  of  Viet- 
namese ARVN's  and  continued  ovir  mine- 
sweep.  We  returned  to  find  It  ransacked  and 
a  puppy  I  had  picked  up  from  one  of  the 
vUlages  was  gone.  I  knew  they  would  eat  it 
and  having  more  feeling  for  the  dog  than 
our  allies,  I  put  my  M16  on  full  automatic, 
took  It  off  safety  and  stormed  around  the 
positions  the  ARVN's  had  taken  up  along 
the  road.  I  don't  know  how  far  I  would 
have  gone  If  I'd  found  the  culprits,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  Just  shaken  my  finger  at  them. 
These  are  Instances  that  stand  out  the 
most  in  my  mind,  and  talking  to  other  Ors 
I  know  they  are  far  from  being  Isolated 
occxirrences.  I  have  tried  to  find  Justification 
for  being  over  there,  but  everything  I  can 
think  of  I  know  how  to  refute;  from  helping 
the  Vietnamese  to  the  "Domino  Theory"  and 
"Red  Peril."  I  have  lost  faith  in  my  govern- 
ment tor  allowing  thto  genocide  to  continue. 
A  majority  to  supposed  to  rule  in  a  democ- 
racy. What  has  happened  to  our  democracy 
when  73  percent  of  the  American  public 
want  the  VS.  out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  are  overruled? 


MAN'S  INHUMANTry  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadirti- 
cally  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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ARMED  FORCES  DAY  CELEBRATION 
IN  GREATER  NEW  ORLEANS  AREA 
DRAWS  LARGEST  CROWD  IN  HIS- 
TORY 


nOH.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  HilBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  New  Orleans  area  was  most 
fortunate  to  have  at  its  Armed  Forces 
Day  celebration  on  May  13  the  largest 
crowd  in  the  history  of  this  observance. 

They  heard  the  Honorable  Rogert  T. 
Kelley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  de- 
liver the  most  in-depth  discussion  on 
relationships  between  military  and  civil- 
ian communities  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  hear. 

The  day  was  a  most  significant  one  in 
that  the  record  turnout  of  citizens  from 
metropolitan  New  Orleans  gave  an  elo- 
quent expression  of  faith,  confidence,  and 
appreciation  to  the  men  who  wear  the 
uniform  of  their  country. 

People  came  from  the  parishes  of  Or- 
leans, Jefferson,  St.  Bernard,  and  Pla- 
quemines to  pay  tribute  to  the  defenders 
of  our  Nation  and  the  protectors  of  our 
national  security. 

Their  presence  was  testimony  of  their 
rejection  of  the  disgraceful  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  here  recently. 

It  was  fitting,  too,  that  Secretary  Kel- 
ley was  the  speaker  for  the  occasion.  His 
backgroimd  is  one  of  associations  with 
men  and  women  in  private  industry,  and 
in  coming  to  the  Pentagon,  he  merely 
crossed  the  street  to  continue  those  rela- 
tionships with  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form rather  than  mufti. 

His  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  complexities  involved  in  the  military- 
civilian  relationship  made  his  remarks 
most  interesting  and  authoritative. 

I  was  so  Impressed  with  his  speech  I 
want  to  share  it  with  you,  and  I  insert 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

RxMARKs  BT  Hon.  Rogxb  T.  Kxllxt 

I  wvit  to  talk  today  about  military  peo- 
ple— m  broader  terma  th&n  they  are  often 
deecrlbed,  and  hopefully  in  a  way  that  will 
help  you  appreciate  the  full  scope  of  their 
great  contribution  to  our  nation. 

I  shall  not  talk  particularly  about  Viet- 
nam— in  part  because  the  book  is  being 
closed  on  Vietnam.  Today,  only  10  per  cent 
of  OUT  military  forces  are  in  that  country.  In 
another  six  months,  about  7  per  cent  will  be 
there.  The  President  has  pledged  total  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  Thvis  we  are  end- 
ing the  war — so  far  as  it  is  within  our  power 
to  end  It — and  doing  It  in  a  way  that  will 
reduce  the  chances  that  another  generation 
of  young  Americans  will  be  fighting  In  some 
other  Vietnam  In  the  future. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  our  atten- 
tion is  increasingly  directed  to  the  problems 
that  lie  ahead  beyond  Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  talk  about  the  armed  forces  In 
terms  of  their  primary  function — the  defense 
at  our  people  and  of  their  vital  interests 
against  outside  force.  TTils,  of  course,  is  why 
the  nation  maintains  a  military  establlsh- 
DMnt. 

And  yet,  to  think  of  military  people  only 
as  warriors — engaging  in  combat  and  main- 
taining readinees  to  defend  ovir  country  and 
Its  Interests — Is  to  mlse  the  full  dimensions 
of  those  who  wear  the  uniform.  There  Is  an- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  side — an  extra  dimension — to  our  mili- 
tary forces.  And  this  is  the  subject  I  want 
to  emphasize  today. 

Many  people  think  that  any  dollar  spent 
by  the  IDefense  Department  is  a  dollar  di- 
verted from  the  achievement  of  great  social 
purposes  sought  by  the  nation.  It  Is  inac- 
curate to  think  of  defense  spending  as  serv- 
ing an  entirely  different  set  of  interests  than 
non-defense  spending.  Many  of  the  dollars 
spent  by  the  Defense  Department  help  in  a 
very  direct  and  Immediate  way  to  achieve 
such  goals  as  improving  housing,  upgrading 
the  environment,  conserving  natural  re- 
sources, improving  education  and  providing 
better  health  care.  And  many  more  dollars 
spent  by  the  Defense  Department  meet  such 
basic  needs  of  our  society  as  molding  boys 
Into  men,  upgrading  opportunities  for  young 
so-called  disadvantaged  types  who  hadn't 
previously  been  given  a  chance,  teaching 
blacks  and  whites  how  to  live  and  work  to- 
gether and  reducing  crime  and  lawlessness. 

It  isn't  possible  to  quantify  how  much  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life.  I  know 
only  that  our  military  men  and  women  do 
more  than  any  other  organization  of  Ameri- 
can people  to  secure  our  freedoms  both  by 
deterring  aggressor  nations  and  by  strength- 
ening the  fabric  of  ovu:  domestic  society. 

This  latter  Is  no  new  development.  The 
military  forces  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history  participated  In  an  important  way  in 
bringing  social  and  economic  progress  to  our 
country — improving  transportation,  conquer- 
ing disease,  building  settlements,  and  in  gen- 
eral establishing  conditions  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  civilization  across  the  continent. 
The  armed  forces  have  continued  down  to 
our  day  to  serve  such  purposes. 

Much  of  this  tyjje  of  activity  has  been 
given  the  name  of  the  Domestic  Action  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
program  embraces  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment toward  the  solution  of  the  serious 
domestic  problems  that  afflict  our  society — 
often  reaching  out  beyond  its  own  personnel 
to  help  the  civilian  community.  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  elements  of  this  program  re- 
ceive proper  emphasis  and  coordination.  Sec- 
retary Laird  appointed  a  Domestic  Action 
Council  to  plan  and  oversee  its  operation 
made  up  of  several  top  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  designated  me  as  the  Chairman  of 
this  Council. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  this 
aspect  of  the  Defense  Department's  activity 
In  any  but  the  most  cursory  fashion.  Let  me 
mention  two  types  of  programs  that  deserve 
attention  because  of  their  scale  and  the 
number  of  military  personnel  Involved  in 
them.  The  first  Is  the  complex  of  programs 
to  help  disadvantaged  young  people.  The 
second  concerns  the  educational  programs 
within  the  armed  forces. 

Last  year  at  most  of  our  military  Installa- 
tions officially  organized  programs  were  car- 
ried on  to  open  up  broader  opportunities  for 
children  and  youth  who  have  been  slighted 
by  society.  In  these  programs  more  than 
775.000  children  and  young  people  took  part 
In  educational,  recreational,  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  military.  These 
programs  were  funded  by  other  public  agen- 
cies or  through  private  sovu-ces,  but  the  key 
to  their  success  was  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  volunteer  talents  of  mlUtary  people  who, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  military  duties, 
gave  these  young  people  what  society  had 
heretofore  denied  them. 

For  some  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  meant  spending  a  week  or  two  at 
a  summer  camp  established  on  a  military 
base.  It  meant  nourishing  and  balanced 
diets,  sports  and  healthful  exercise,  fresh  air, 
clean  siirroundings,  oppKJrtunlty  to  learn  a 
thousand  things  that  had  never  touched 
their  lives  before,  and,  above  all.  It  meant 
consideration,  attention,  discipline,  and  love. 
For  some  It  meant  a  Job  with  a  modest  In- 
come and  a  chance  to  learn  to  do  something 
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with  hands  and  minds  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  idle. 

As  for  educational  activities — the  budget 
submitted  to  Congress  this  year  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Includes  $1.2  blUlon  of  Defense 
spending  for  education. 

In  fact,  this  figure  understates  the  scope 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  ac- 
tivities In  which  the  Department  and  Its 
personnel  are  engaged. 

The  Defense  Department  has,  of  course.  Its 
own  formal  full-time  academic  institutions 
ranging  from  Kindergarten  to  graduate 
schools.  The  best  known  part  of  this  educa- 
tional system  Is  the  three  military  academies 
at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  Colorado 
Springs.  At  the  primary  and  secondary  levels, 
the  Department  maintains  Its  own  schools 
for  the  dependents  of  service  personnel,  the 
greater  part  overseas. 

In  25  foreign  countries,  299  schools  of  this 
kind  are  maintained  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Their  aggregate  student  body  num- 
bers 165,000  and  almost  8,000  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel  are  employed  to 
run  them.  This  by  Itself  equals  In  size  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
such  states  as  South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Montana,  and  it  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

About  15  per  cent  of  those  In  the  military 
forces  are  taking  high  school,  college,  or 
graduate  courses.  Most  of  them  are  p>art-tlme 
students,  pursuing  their  studies  In  the  spare 
time  they  have  after  putting  in  full — and 
often  overfull — days  on  the  military  duties. 

Last  year  almost  100,000  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces  completed  their  sec- 
ondary education  by  studying  while  in  serv- 
ice and  were  awarded  their  high  school 
diplomas.  This  Is  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber graduated  last  year  from  all  the  public 
high  schools  In  Louisiana.  3,000  completed 
their  higher  education  and  received  college 
degrees. 

A  variety  of  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  makes  It  pKWslble  for 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  to  be 
part-time  students  while  they  are  in  service. 
These  programs  give  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  It.  Every  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge is  included.  Every  level  of  education  Is 
offered  from  literacy  training  to  the  most 
advanced  fields  of  graduate  study. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  almost  exclu- 
sively about  academic,  as  exposed  to  voca- 
tional, education.  But,  to  appreciate  the  real 
scope  of  the  educational  activities  carried 
on  in  the  Defense  Department,  the  vocation- 
al training  that  is  given  In  the  armed  forces 
must  be  taken  Into  account.  All  of  this 
type  of  education  has  a  military  application, 
of  course,  but  much  of  It  involves  the  ac- 
quisition of  skills  that  are  useful  in  the 
civilian  Job  market  as  well.  More  than  a 
thousand  occupational  skills  are  taught  In 
the  military  services.  And  many  thousands 
of  young  people  who  entered  service  un- 
trained for  employment  leave  with  the 
knowledge  and  skill  required  to  make  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation. 

Finally,  a  brief  word  should  be  said  about 
ROTC.  On  the  campuses  of  347  civilian  col- 
leges and  universities,  we  have  502  senior 
ROTC  units.  From  them  have  come  more 
officers  for  the  mlUtary  services  than  from 
any  other  single  source.  There  are  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  nation  In  securing  from 
civilian  educational  Institutions  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  officer  corps.  We  shall  need 
ROTC  In  the  future.  I  have  been  heartened 
by  evidence  of  support  for  this  program  on 
the  part  of  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators and  the  vast  majority  of  students,  tJ- 
though  the  disruptive  minority  that  attacks 
ROTC  manages  to  get  more  attention  from 
the  press. 

In  addition  to  the  senior  ROTC,  there  are 
Junior   ROTC    imlte   at   approximately   875 
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high  schools.  These,  too,  benefit  the  nation 
and  the  participating  students,  and — as  a 
recent  survey  of  school  administrators  dis- 
closed— they  are  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  educators  for  their  positive  Influence  on 
the  Intellectual  and  moral  climate  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  located. 

The  American  military  man  today — and 
the  one  we  hope  to  see  in  uniform  in  the 
future — is  bigger,  stronger,  better  educated, 
smarter,  and  more  devoted  to  the  American 
dream  than  his  counterpart  of  any  previous 
generation.  He  recognizes  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory that  force  must  sometimes  be  met  by 
force.  When  he  must  fight,  he  does  so  ef- 
ficiently and  courageously. 

But  the  American  mlUtary  man,  above  all, 
is  a  man  of  conscience.  He  wants  to  help 
others. 

In  Vietnam,  the  American  serviceman's 
concern  for  others  has  been  manifested  in  a 
massive  outpwurlng  of  his  energies  to  help 
the  people  of  that  country  overcome  poverty, 
privation,  and  disease.  A  dlstlngiushed  Pres- 
byterian clergjman.  the  Reverend  Harry  C. 
Wood,  made  these  observations  after  a  tour  of 
Vietnam : 

"I  saw  again  the  response  of  our  young 
people  to  the  crying  needs  of  fellow  hu- 
man beings  .  .  .  there  Is  a  tremendous  Peace 
Corps  within  the  military  establishment 
represented  by  thousands  of  young  people 
deeply  Involved  In  a  most  significant  effort 
to  save  lives,  and  to  give  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  thousands  of  eager  but  deprived 
people." 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  attracting  enough 
of  the  right  young  people  into  the  armed 
forces,  we  must  show  young  Americans  that 
In  military  service  they  can  find  a  satisfying 
outlet  for  generosity  and  idealism  and  that 
they  can  make  a  significant  oontributlon 
toward  building  a  society  of  greater  Justice, 
equality,  and  brotherhood  than  any  the 
world  has  ever  known.  And  the  record  of  the 
military  forces  of  our  country — past  and 
present — suggests  that  nowhere  In  our  Amer- 
ican society  would  they  have  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  Improve  It  than  In  the  military. 

When  I  speak  of  the  military  forces,  I 
mean  not  only  the  active  forces  but  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  components  as  well.  For, 
In  the  future,  these  components  will  have  a 
heavier  responsibility  than  In  the  past.  With 
smaller  active  forces,  the  need  for  highly 
trained  and  skilled  and  ready  reserves  as- 
sumes utmost  urgency.  And  we  must  recruit 
for  the  Guard  and  the  Reserves  the  same 
kind  of  youth  we  seek  for  the  active  forces. 

As  we  celebrate  Armed  Forces  Day  In  New 
Orleans,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  statesman  from 
this  city— Representative  F.  Edward  Hubert. 
His  wise  counsel,  Ms  concern  for  national 
security,  and  particularly  his  unflagging  In- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  our  servicemen  and 
women  have  helped  Immeasurably  to  Im- 
prove military  life  and  to  give  the  nation  the 
strength  It  needs  to  achieve  peace. 

Those  In  our  country's  armed  forces  today 
bear  a  responsibility  of  unprecedented  grav- 
ity. They  are  meeting  this  responsibility  with 
courage  and  unselfishness  that  have  never 
been  exceeded  in  our  history.  We.  who  enjoy 
freedom  and  security  because  of  their  sacrl- 
ftcee,  can  never  adequately  repay  them  for 
these  precious  benefits.  But  we  can — and 
should — let  them  know  that  we  are  proud  of 
them  and  grateful  for  all  that  they  do. 


H.  RES.  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
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1971. 1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration : 
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Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  hU  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Goverrmient  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  projiose  at  the  Paris  pteace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  aU  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


REORGANIZING  THE  FEDERAL  EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF   VEBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herald 
the  President's  bold  moves  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  executive  branch  by  combin- 
ing similar  or  related  programs  into  four 
major  departments — Human  Resources, 
Community  Development,  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Economic  Affairs. 

Some  complaints  are  being  voiced  that 
the  size  of  these  new  departments  would 
make  them  unwieldy  and,  therefore,  inef- 
ficient. Although  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
employing  106,000  employees  is  generally 
acknowledged  as  an  sdbatross  around  the 
neck  of  any  Secretary,  the  problems  arise 
not  from  its  size,  but  from  its  weak  or- 
ganization structure. 

More  than  half  the  workers  at  HETW 
are  involved  with  social  security  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary's  problems  in  ad- 
ministering the  remaining  50,000  em- 
ployees result  from  his  lack  of  statutory 
authority  over  the  very  programs  within 
his  Department.  For  instance,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  direct  con- 
gressional authority  to  direct  the  OfiBce 
of  Education  although  the  Office  appears 
on  the  organization  chart  in  HEW  un- 
der the  Secretary.  Where  the  Secretary 
has  responsibility,  he  lacks  authority. 

Reorganization  will  eliminate  these 
problems  by  initiating  sound  manage- 
ment techniques.  Present  procedures 
must  be  examined  with  an  eye  to  their 
cost  effectiveness  and  restructured  filong 
the  most  practicable  and  efficient  lines. 

In  increase  in  the  size  of  any  enter- 
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prise  demands  that  organization  and 
management  systems  be  adapted  to  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  assigned 
tasks.  If  the  activities  of  a  large  execu- 
tive branch  department  are  cohesively 
united  and  related  to  major  Government 
goals,  provided  the  Secretary  possesses 
the  necessary  statutory  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  Department,  there  are  man- 
agement techniques  available  which  will 
assure  efficient  administration. 

Many  of  the  modern  management 
techniques  now  utilized  by  the  newest 
departments — HUD  and  Transporta- 
tion— can  be  applied  to  the  new  depart- 
ments rather  than  continuing  the  anti- 
quated methods  currently  practiced. 

Efficient  management  relates  to  order- 
ly administration,  and  not  to  size. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  NEED 
DICKEY— WATT  DOES  YOUR 
STATE  NEED? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
has  heralded  the  coming  of  summer  with 
the  announcement  that  it  will  spend 
some  $400,000  on  a  "Save  a  Watt"  cam- 
paign aimed  at  reducing  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  New  York  City  by  10  percent 
over  the  next  several  months.  A  group 
here  in  Washington  called  SHOCK — 
Students  Hot  on  Conserving  Kilowatts — 
organized  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, has  filed  with  the  DC.  Public 
Service  Commission  to  require  Potomac 
Edison  Electric  Power  Co.  to  predict  Its 
power  demands.  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  as  well,  there  are  rumblings  of 
apprehension  regarding  the  coming  of 
summer  electric-power  demands  and  the 
ability  of  area  power  systems  to  meet 
them. 

The  apprehension  is  justified.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  filed  with  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  by  the  Nation's  power 
utilities,  nearly  every  U.S.  region  faces 
potential  problems  this  summer. 

The  FPC  staff  analysis  of  the  reports 
indicates  that  overall,  this  summer's 
electric  load  supply  situation  should  be 
improved  over  last  year.  That  is  not  say- 
ing much,  considering  the  problems  ex- 
perienced nationwide  during  the  summer 
of  1970.  Nor  is  there  any  guarantee.  The 
staff  report  notes  that  there  have  been 
slight  Improvements  in  some  areas  and 
deterioration  in  others.  Most  pro- 
nounced problems  are  those  resulting 
from  delays  in  placing  new  generating 
facilities  in  service  on  schedule  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  weather-sensitive  loads 
such  as  air  conditioners. 

Current  indications  are  that  62  out  of 
164  systems  which  report  to  the  FPC  will 
have  reserves  less  than  15  percent.  The 
FPC  considers  20-percent  reserve  levels 
as  necessary  to  compensate  for  forced 
outages,  required  maintenance,  uncer- 
tainties in  load  forecasting,  as  well  as 
other  contingencies. 

The  breakdown  by  regions  look  like 
this: 
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Northeast — reserves  are  estimated  at 
18.3  percent  of  expected  peak; 

East  Central — estimated  reserves  of 
12.6  percent; 

Southeast — reserves  of  12.4  percent; 

West  Central — 14  percent  reserves; 

South  Central — 15.1  reserves,  with  10 
out  of  21  systems  reporting  reserves  of 
less  than  15  percent; 

West — 18.8  percent. 

Permit  me  to  note  again  that  the  PPC 
thinks  a  20-percent  reserve  capacity  Is 
the  minimum  level  Of  necessity. 

In  New  England,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
power  problem  is  imique.  For  sJthough 
there  may  seem  to  be  sufficient  power  for 
most  Northeast  areas,  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  power  is  transmitted  to  Boston, 
New  York,  and  other  population  centers 
in  New  England  and  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  means  that 
as  these  larger  urbsm  areas  go  power- 
wise,  so  goes  Maine — and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  much 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Too 
many  operating  air  conditioners  in  Man- 
hattan could  mean  no  power  at  all  for 
Houlton,  Maine.  A  May  12  editorial  in 
Maine's  Biddeford-Saco  Journal  sug- 
gests the  helplessness  shared  by  many 
New  Englanders  in  this  respect: 

Threat  or  Powkr  FAzLtnu:  Rxmains  Rial 

For  m&ny  reasons  the  nation  has  not  re- 
covered from  the  sudden  realization  a  few 
years  back  that  power  supplies  are  short  of 
peak  demand.  This  summer.  U  climatic  con- 
ditions add  up  to  high  levels  of  dlscooiXort. 
power  brownout*  and  fuel  shortages  could 
once  again  erupt  in  American  cities. 

Some  power  companies  have  dropped  cam- 
paigns to  induce  consumers  to  use  more  pow- 
er-driven equipment.  Officials  of  New  York 
are  working  on  a  campaign  to  reduce  power 
consumption  this  simimer  by  10  percent.  Nor 
Is  a  solution  to  the  related  power  and  fuel 
problems  In  sight. 

Paradoxically,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  the 
basic  fuels  used  in  power  generation  In  the 
U.S.  Known  eo«a  reserves  will  last  1.000  years 
at  present  rates  of  production.  Natural  gas 
w«lLs  oould  supply  the  nation's  needs  for 
nearly  14  years  If  no  new  wells  were  opened, 
with  geologists  estlnuitlng  as  much  as  900 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  still  undiscovered. 

Fuel  oil  shortages  oould  be  abated  If  re- 
fineries shifted  some  of  their  production 
from  high  grade  products  to  residual  fuel 
oils.  If  fuels  are  not  In  short  supply,  what  Is 
the  problem? 

Part  of  It  Is  attributed  to  unanticipated 
growth  In  power  requirements,  and  a  result- 
ing Insufficiency  In  power  generating  capac- 
ity. Nuclear  p>ower  plants  have  not  come 
along  nearly  as  fast  e^s  bad  been  expected, 
and  lately  have  encountered  further  prob- 
lenxs  Involving  the  environment. 

Many  other  factors  have  entered  the  power 
imbalance.  Including  wildcat  strikes,  trans- 
portation problems,  depressed  natviral  gas 
prices.  International  problems  affecting  oil 
Imports  and  antl-pollutlon  restrictions  re- 
quiring sulfur-free  fuels. 

There  Is  a  power  shortage  under  peak  con- 
ditions because  all  the  components  Involved 
In  power  production  are  not  fitting  well  to- 
gether. Nuclear-powered  generators  are  still 
looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  answer — when 
they  have  overcome  environmentalists'  ob- 
jections. 

That  day  may  be  years  away.  In  the  mean- 
time, unless  some  of  the  other  imbalances 
are  cleared  from  the  power  lines,  threats  of 
partial  or  complete  power  shutdowns  In  sec- 
tions of  the  nation  remain  real. 

We,  nestled  snugly  up  In  the  Northeast 
comer  of  the  nation  called  Maine,  smugly 
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look  down  our  collective  nose  at  the  metro- 
politan area  and  teke  a  "It  can't  happen 
here"  attitude.  But  the  power  companies 
supply  their  wares  to  Boston  and  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  other  communities,  and  there 
lurks  the  possibility  of  a  general  brownout. 
If  everything  works  together  and  at  the 
same  time  we  could  find  ourselves  smack  dab 
In  the  middle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  way  for  us  to 
keep  New  England  and  businesses  out  of 
the  middle.  We  can  complete  planning 
and  undertake  construction  of  the  pro- 
jposed  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelec- 
jtric  power  project  in  northern  Maine, 
land  in  so  doing,  assure  for  New  England- 
jers  their  own  source  of  reserve  and 
jemergency  power.  The  project's  great  po- 
Itential  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
outline : 

Location    and    description:    Dickey    Dam 

£111  be  located  on  the  Upper  Saint  John 
Iver  near  the  Town  of  Dickey.  ArooBtook 
jCounty.  Bflalne  Immediately  above  Its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Allagash  River.  The  Lincoln 
School  Dam  will  be  located  on  the  Saint 
John  River  11  miles  downstream  from 
Dickey. 

Authorization:  1966  Flood  Control  Act. 

Benefit  to  coat  ratio:  IS  to  1. 

Estimated  cost:  $248,000,000. 

Justification:  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Project  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive development  and  conservation  of  the 
water  and  power  resources  of  the  Saint  John 
River  Basin.  Electric  power  will  constitute 
the  major  benefit  from  the  project  and  the 
project  Is  fully  reimbursable  Including  In- 
terest. On-site  annual  power  generation  of 
1.2  billion  kilowatt-hours  will  provide  low 
coat  power  for  the  State  of  Maine  and  for 
New  England.  Additional  power  benefits  will 
be  realized  at  downstream  Canadian  power 
plants.  Flood  control  storage  provided  will 
eliminate  flood  damstge  below  the  site.  Rec- 
reation benefits  will  result  from  the  reser- 
Ivolra  created  behind  the  dams.  The  advent 
!of  low-cost  power  and  fiood  protection 
jwould  contribute  significantly  to  the  ad- 
'vancement  and  future  development  of  the 
economic  climate  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
New  England.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Project  Is  located  in  the  part  of  Aroostook 
County  which  is  classified  as  an  Economic 
Development  Area.  Numerous  employment 
opportunities  would  arise  and  associated 
wages  related  to  project  construction  and 
future  operation  and  maintenance  would  re- 
{suit  in  substantial  reUef  to  the  economically 
^depressed  area. 

Furthermore,  the  recent  power  shortage  in 
New  England  and  the  increased  cost  of 
fossil  fuels  for  power  generation,  coal,  oil  and 
nuclear,  makes  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Project  an  even  greater  necessity  now  than 
|when  it  was  first  authorized. 

Breakdown  of  annual  benefits 

jPower    $22,617,000 

HFlood  control 43.000 

lArea   redevelopment 570,000 

ilecreatlon    1.250,000 
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Total    24,480,000 

Pollution  aspects:  None.  Hydro-electric 
power  Is  the  only  non-polluting  source  of 
electric  energ^y  in  existence  to  date. 

Consumer  savings:  Estimated  25%  annual- 
ly on  electric  bills. 

Organizational  support:  National  AFL- 
CIO;  New  England  APL-CIO  Council;  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association;  Northeast  Pub- 
lic Power  Association;  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association. 

Government  endorsements:  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; Department  of  the  Interior;  Federal 
Power  Commission;  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiire;  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 


EditoHal  support:  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star;  Joseph  McCaffrey. 
WMAL  Radio-TV;  John  Wlckleln,  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly;  The  Washington  Post;  The 
Boston  Globe;    the  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

Bi-partisan  support:  President  Nixon;  For- 
mer President  Johnson;  Oovemor  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis  (D.  Me.) ;  Former  Governor  John 
H.  Reed  (R.  Me.);  Both  Maine  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

Later  this  month,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
will  begin  consideration  of  public  work 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I  intend  to 
ask  the  subcommittee  to  include  in  its 
approved  package  approximately  $800,- 
000  for  continued  preconstruction  plan- 
ning of  the  Dickey  project,  and  to  call 
upon  all  members  to  vote  their  approval 
when  the  issue  comes  to  the  House  floor. 
New  aigland  can  solve  its  power  prob- 
lems. Congressional  foresight  can  supply 
the  means. 

NIXON,  ROCKEFELLER  CALL  FOR 
"WORKFARE" 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

or   DELAWABZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  en- 
dorsing the  aims  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  its  welfare  reform  program 
which  emphsislzes  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
duce the  tremendous  cost  of  welfare  to- 
day by  getting  more  and  more  able- 
bodied  citizens  on  payroll  rather  than  on 
reUef. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 

Apr.  20,  1971] 

Nixon,  Rocketklusr  Call  fob  "Wobktare" 

The  rising  cost  of  welfare  is  so  great  that 
it  actually  threatens  the  economic  life  of 
such  once  prosperous  states  as  New  York. 

Welfare  reform  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  in  the  nation.  That  is 
why  President  Nixon  and  New  York  Governor 
Rockefeller  both  came  out  strongly  Monday 
for  welfare  reforms  that  will  require  able- 
bodied  recipients  to  work. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  Republican  governors  at 
Williamsburg.  Va.,  that  they  should  help  him 
reform  the  present  system  under  which  a 
person  "can  be  rewarded  for  doing  nothing." 
He  added  that  there  Is  as  much  dignity  in 
scrubbing  floors  or  emptying  bedpans  as  in 
any  other  work.  Including  being  President. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  speaking  at  the  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press,  said 
that  the  emergency  in  New  York  state  is  so 
serious  that  It  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
He  pointed  out  that  since  1958  welfare  ex- 
penses In  New  York  have  risen  from  $700 
million  annually  to  $4  bUllon  a  year.  That 
Is  a  rise  of  almost  600  per  cent! 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  liberal 
New  York  governor  plans  to  follow  essentially 
the  same  course  that  was  taken  not  long  ago 
by  the  more  conservative  California  governor. 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Rockefeller  says  he  plans  to  restore  the 
"work  ethic"  in  welfare.  Every  able-bodied 
welfare  recipient  will  have  three  alternatives : 
a  private  Job,  Job  training  or  work  provided 
by  the  state. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  a  rising  national  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  scrapping  the  present 
dependency-inducing  welfare  system  for  one 
that  would  give  recipients  the  incentive,  or 
push  if  required,  to  work. 
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What  is  needed  Is  a  complete  new  system, 
free  of  all  the  built-in  bureaucratic  road 
blocks  and  red  tape.  The  aim  sho\ild  be  to 
get  people  ofT  welfare  and  onto  payroll.  It 
also  should  be  restructured  so  that  It  will, 
m  the  span  of  a  few  years,  cost  the  nation 
much  less,  rather  than  much  more. 


THE  TEHAN  CASE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  petition 
which  sets  forth  shocking  allegations, 
and  which  ought  to  have  long  ago  re- 
ceived the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  was  some  3  years  ago  that  I  first 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  conduct  of  Federal 
Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan.  This  petition  has 
been  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee since  early  in  April  1971.  A 
prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
charges  herein  made  is  most  essential  if 
the  Integrity  of  the  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem is  to  be  given  credibility. 

The  petition  foUows: 
(In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  House 
of  Representatives,  Before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  PUed  April  6,  1971 ) 
In  the   Matter   of   the   Petition   of   the 
WooDMAR    Realty    Company,    an    Indiana 
Corporation,  petitioner 
Petition   for   investigation   into   and   Im- 
peachment of  Milwaukee  Federal  Judge  Rob- 
ert E.  Tehan. 

To  the  Honorable  Emantjel  Celler,  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

introduction 
(1)    This   application    is    necessitated   by 
what   Judge    F.    Ryan    Duffy,    former   Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  described  as  "the  worst  situa- 
tion in  the  country."   (Transcript,  AprU  24, 
1958,  Milwaukee,  Wis.)    Federal   Court   cus- 
tody of  Petitioner's  assets,  originally  $2,400,- 
000  in  real  estate  and  now  $48,000  in  cash, 
for  more  than  thirty  (30)  years,  constitutes 
an  obvious  deprivation  of  property  by  a  Fed- 
eral Court  without  due  process  of  law  In  vio- 
lation of  Petitioners'  constitutional  rights. 
Five  (6)  United  States  District  Court  Judges 
have  presided   over   a   "Reorganization"   of 
your  petitioner  in  the  Northern  District  of 
Indiana,  Hammond  Division,  since  January 
13,  1941:   (1)   the  late  Thomas  W.  Slick,  de- 
ceased,   (January,   1941-October,    1943);    (2) 
Luther   M.    Swygert,    disqualified,    (October 
1943-September,  1956);  (3)  the  late  W.  Lynn 
Parkinson,  now  deceased,  promoted  to  the 
Court   of   Appeals    and    disappeared    (June 
1857-September,  1957) ;  (4)  Robert  A.  Grant,' 
refused  to  assume  Jurisdiction  after  acting 
for  three  months  because  of  close  personal 
friendship  with  a  Trustee  (September.  1957- 
December,    1957);    and    (5)    DUtrlct    Judge 
Robert  E.  Tehan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  (De- 
cember, 1957  to  May  16,  1969).  Violations  of 
Criminal  Laws  adopted  by  Congress  to  pre- 
seive   and   protect    not    only    the    property 
nghts  of  parties  to  JudlcUl  proceedings,  but 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  District  Coxirt  as 
an  important  public  InstltuUon  have  gone 
unnoticed.  False  affidavits  of  "disinterested- 
nesB,"  forged  claims,  perjury,  court  sales  of 
your  petitioner's   assets   to   coiirt-appointed 
nduclartes,  and  a  $287,000  fee-fixing  agree- 
ment in  violation  of  the  Borah  Act,  repeat- 
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edly  called  to  the  attention  of  District  Judge 
Luther  M.  Swygert  and  the  present  District 
Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan  have  been  ignored. 
District  Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert.  who  pre- 
sided for  thirteen  years  without  determining 
a  single  adversary  claim,  suffered  two  severe 
nervous  breakdowns  (June  6,  1951  and  May 
26,  1966)  during  hearings  in  the  "Reorga- 
nization," both  of  which  required  admission 
to  the  psychiatric  ward  of  the  Wesley  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois,  treatment 
(including  electric-shock  treatments)  by  a 
psychiatrist,  Dr.  Chor,  and  prolonged  ab- 
sences from  the  bench. 

(2)  District  Judge,  Robert  E.  Tehan,  failed 
and  refused  to  decide  the  only  claim  (one  of 
approximately  300  pending)  tried  In  thirty 
years  for  five  (5)  years.  This  claim  was  tried 
before  the  late  W.  Lynn  Parkinson  in  July  of 
1957.  Judge  Parkinson  was  elevated  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  before  he  could  enter  a  deci- 
sion. Material  evidence  of  bribery  in  the 
Lake  County,  Indiana,  Treasurer's  Office 
(Woodmar's  Exhibit  60)  relating  to  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  asserted  Hen  claims  was 
admitted  in  evidence.  Judge  Tehan,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1958,  entered  an  order,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  in  Interest,  that  he  would 
decide  the  Issues  on  the  record  made  before 
Judge  Parkinson.  In  spite  of  an  original  ac- 
tion in  mandamus,  Woodmar  Realty  Com- 
pany, Petitioner  v.  Robert  E.  Tehan,  Re- 
spondent, Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  Cause  No.  13121,  in  which  a  rule  to 
show  cause  was  entered,  he  persistently  re- 
fused to  enter  a  decision  for  five  (6)  years. 
Such  conduct,  coupled  with  similar  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Judge  Tehan,  halted  the  Ju- 
dicial machinery. 

(3)    The  Woodmar  Realty  Company  and 
approximately    262    citizen    lien    claimants 
were    without   an   effective   remedy   in   the 
United  States  Courts  because  of  the  matters 
related  in  this  petition.  The  United  States 
Oourt   of   Appeals    rendered    a    decision    in 
February  of  1957,  in  an  appeal  taken  by  the 
Woodmar     Realty     Company,     establishing 
Woodmar's  right  to  be  heard  on  the  matter 
of  lien  claims  asserted,  and  the  custody  and 
disposition    of    Its    assets.     (241    F.2d    768). 
District  Judge  Tehan  failed  and  refused  to 
permit  any   hearings   on   the   asserted   lien 
claims  to  the  end  that  either  lien  claimant 
or  Woodmar  would  receive  some  benefit  from 
the  thirty  year  old  case.  He  kept  the  matter 
of  approval   of   105  settlement  agreements, 
entered   Into   under   authority   and    at   the 
direction  of  Judge  Parkinson  under  advise- 
ment for  two  years  (until  January  of  1960) . 
After   a   mandate   action   was   filed   in   the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  compel  him  to  act,  he 
denied  approval.  His  ruling  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  on  November  23,  1960 
(284  P.2d  815) .  but  he  persistently  and  with- 
out excuse  failed  and  refused  to  permit  a 
consummation  of  the  settlements  in  compli- 
ance  with    the   mandate   of   the    Court   of 
Appeals.  District  Judge  Tehan  heard  argu- 
ment on  the  only  Hen  claim  tried,  supra,  in 
May  of  1958.  He  conducted  his  own  examina- 
tion on  the  settlements  of  Hen  claims  in  July 
of  1968.  The  parties  did  not  object.  He  re- 
turned to  Hammond  and  read  an  opinion 
denying    approval    of    the    setUements    in 
February  of  1960,  and  came  back  to  Ham- 
mond for  one  day  on  April  26,  1960  to  read 
orders  suppressing   discovery  process.   Nine 
mandate  actions  and  seven  appeals  failed  to 
bring  reUef  in  the  District  Court.  He  signed 
checks  In  1968  and  1969.  many  of  which  were 
In  payment  of  false  and  fraudulent  claims. 
(4)  In  addition  to  the  deaths  of  many  of 
the    8tockhold«8    of    the    Woodmar   Realty 
Oomipany,  pendente  Ute,  over  100  bona  fide 
citizen  lien  claimants  died  during  the  past 
thirty  years  awaiting  reUef  from  the  Federal 
Oourt  in  connection  with  their  claims.  One 
hundred  fifteen  citizen  Hen  claimants  were 
deprived    of    the    benefits    of    settlements 
entered  Into  with  the  Woodmar  Realty  Com- 
pany for  years.  Neither  Hen  claimants  nor  the 
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Woodmar  Realty  Company  (the  only  parties 
In  interest)  were  permitted  to  be  heard  in 
connection  with  disposition  of  the  assets 
despite  repeated  requests  for  hearings. 

(6)  Continued  custody  of  all  of  petitioner's 
assets  for  over  thirty  years  with  a  persistent 
faUure  of  two  of  the  Enstrict  Judges,  Luther 
M.  Swygert  and   Robert  E.  Tehan,  to  per- 
form Judicial  duties  have  brought  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  into  dispute.  State  authori- 
ties,  in    1948,   Indicted   four   of   the  oourt- 
appointed   flduclartes    In   the   "Reorganiza- 
tion"   for    crimes    committed    upon    state 
courts.   One   of  them,  C.   Ballard  Harrison, 
was  the  Hammond   Assistant   U.S.   District 
Attorney  in  Judge  Swygert's  Court.  (He  was 
convicted  and  served  time  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary.)  Judge  Swygert's  associate  in  the 
prosecution  of  Hen  claims  against  the  Wood- 
mar  Realty   Company   in   the   sUte   oourt, 
Donald  C.  Gardner,  acting  by  appointment 
as  attorney  for  the  Bondholders  Committee, 
was  indicted  and  compelled  to  resign  from 
the  Bar  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Indiana. 
The  Trustee's  attorney,  Carl  A.  Huebner,  was 
found    guilty    on    all    82    spedfioatlons    of 
charges   in   disbarment    prosecuted    by   the 
Disciplinary    Conmilsslon    of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana.  One  of  the  charges  waa 
predicated  upon  perjury  committed  in  the 
Woodmar  case  before  Judge  Swygert  on  May 
10.   1961.  Nevertheless,   and   in  spite  of  the 
fact   that   the   Trustee's   attorney,    C»rl    A. 
Huebner,    had   forged   claims   on   def&ulted 
special   improvement   bonds   against  Wood- 
mar's assets.  Judge  Swjgert,  in  November  of 
1968,  signed  a  written  recommendation  that 
Oaf  1  A.  Huebner  be  readmitted  to  the  Indiana 
Bar.  The  Indiana  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 
on  September  23.  1959,  following  the  hearing 
of  evidence,  rejected  Judge  Swygert's  recom- 
mendation and  specifically  found  that  the 
applicant  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  wilful  violation  of  the  disbarment  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  entered  on 
Apwll  29,  1954.  No  action  has  been  taken  by 
federal  authorities  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  oourt  against  the  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted by  fiduciaries  in  the  United  States 
District  Court   in  the  Reorganization   pro- 
ceedings. 

(6)  District  Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert  on 
September  21,  1966,  after  sitting  in  the  case 
for  thirteen  years,  disqualified  himself  stat- 
ing in  a  written  memorandum: 

"Because  I  was  counsel  In  some  of  the 
state  foreclosure   actions  prtcw  to   my  ap- 
pointment as  Judge  of  this  court,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  now.  in 
good  conscience,  continue  as  Judge  in  this 
proceedings."  (Record  in  U.8.D.C.  No.  8161 ) . 
Previously,  and  in  March  of  1956,  he  denied 
Woodmar's  motion  asking  him  to  disqualify 
himself.  The  "voluntary"  disqualification  oc- 
curred only  after  a  motion  to  dismiss  the 
Woodmar  Realty   Company's   appeal   in   the 
Court  of  Appeals  had  been  denied  and  Judge 
Swygert  had  been  served  with  a  petition  for 
a  supersedeas  filed  In  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Following  his  disquaHficatlon  as  acting  Judge 
In  the  Woodmar  Reorganization,  he  received 
assignments  as  Special  Judge  in  Judge  Te- 
han's  Court  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  In  one 
of  the  cases,  previously  handled  by  Judge 
Tehan,    Paper   Makers    Importing   Co.,   Inc.. 
etc.  V.  City  of  MHwaukee,  U.8.D.C.  66-C-52, 
Judge  Swygert  acted  as  trial  Judge  In  Mil- 
waukee from  April  14  through  April  17,  1968. 
At  the  first  conference  in  the  Reorganization 
fheld    on    April    24.    1968)    following   Judge 
Swygert's    residence    In    Milwaukee,    Judge 
Tehan,  on  his  own  motion,  revived  a  distri- 
bution scheme  that  had  been  discarded  by 
Judge  Parkinson  in  June  of  1957  and  which 
had  been  privately  discussed  at  conferences 
between  Judge  Swygert  and  Trustee's  attor- 
ney Herschel  B.  Davis  for  two  years  between 
June  of  1953  through  August  of  1955  (some 
of   the   conferences   taking    place   at   Judge 
Swygert's  home  in  Dune  Acres).  This  dlstri- 
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butlon  scheme  was  designed  to  avoid  lany 
adversary  hearing  and  any  dlficloeure  on  the 
court  records  as  to  the  identity  of  the  actual 
recipients  of  the  proposed  cash  dlstrlbulton 
The  money  was  to  go  to  alleged  special  Im- 
provement bondholders  and  the  balanai  to 
the  U^.  Treasiiry  under  the  Unclaimed 
Money  Statute.  Donald  C.  Gardner,  Jt;  dge 
Swygert's  former  sissoclate.  and  Rlchar^ 
Zllky,  a  former  member  of  the  Bondholders 
Committee,  had  brought  up  a  large  pro|>cr- 
tlon  of  the  defaulted  Improvement  botids, 
pendente  lite,  at  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar 
(Judge  Swygert's  ruling  of  March  5,  1956, 
striking  Woodmar's  objections  to  the  dli  trl- 
butlon  scheme  was  reversed  on  appeal  in 
February  of  1957.  after  Judge  Swygert's  vol- 
untary   disqualification.    241    F.2d    768.; 

(7)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
office  of  the  Federal  Courts  has  been  In- 
formed of  the  situation  but  Is  unabl*  to 
render  assistance  because  of  jurlsdlctl<  mal 
limitations  of  his  office 

A.     THX     PETITIONER,     WOODMAR     REALTY      Ct)M- 
PANT,  AND  NEED  FOR  RELIEF  AND  ASSISTAKC  S 
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(8)  Petitioner.  The  Woodmar  Realty 
pany,  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
State  of  Indiana,  on  October  1.  1923 
corporate  stock,  consisting  of  2406 
outstanding.  Is  held  and  owned  by  fo^y- 
foiir  (44)  stockholders,  most  of  whom 
Indiana  residents.  Of  the  twenty-two 
inal  incorporators  and  stockholders, 
four  (4)  are  still  alive:  Richard  H.  Pedder 
(former  Director  and  Secretary  Treasurer 
Hammond  Indiana;  Richard  O.  Wine 
California:  Robert  R.  Olllls.  St.  Petersbiug, 
Florida;   and  Edwin  H.  Frledrlch.  Hammcnd 

(9)  Its  President,  Helen  M.  Woods,  widow 
of  the  founder  of  the  Company,  Rosco<i 
Woods,  is  81  years  of  age.  Helen  M 
the  President  of  your  petitioning 
has  acted  as  such  since  shortly  after  May 
1951,  when  her  husband,  the  former 
dent,  Roscoe  E.  Woods,  died  on  the 
stand  in   the   U.S.   District   Court  in 
mond,   while   testifying   in   the 
hereinabove  referred  to.  The  forty-four  stdck* 
holders  are  either  original  holders  and  o|vn- 
ers,   supra,   or   the   widows,   heirs   and 
vlsees,  through  death  and  devolution,  of 
original  stockholders.  Many  of  them  are 
derly  people.  For  instance.  Mrs.  Grace 
and  Mrs.  Prank  Martlnare  the  elderly  widj)ws 
of  former  Hammond  mayors,  who  were 
original  incorporators. 

(10)  All   of  the  assets  of  the 
Realty  Company  have  been  in  the 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Nortli^ern 
District  of  Indiana,  Hammond  Division, 
January    19.    1941.    Since   May    16,    1969 
assets  have  consisted  of  a  bank  deposit 
a  South  Bend,  Indiana  bank  of  $48,000  ( 
eral  Depository).  Pour  Hundred  Pifty-EJight 
Thousand  Dollars  ($468,000)  were  in  a  1 
nonlnterest  bearing  account,  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  a  court-appointed  trustee  by 
countersigned  by  Federal  Judge,  Roberl 
Tehan  of  Milwaukee.  In  more  than  30 
that  the  assets  have  been  In  the  custodr 
the  Federal  Court,  the  stockholders  have 
celved  no  benefits  from  the  assets  or  the  , 
ceedings.  Likewise,  no  other  parties  in  In 
est  received  any  benefits  from  either  the 
sets  or  the  proceedings  until  after  March 
1968.  As  win  be  specifically  pointed  out  hi^re- 
inafter.  In  spite  of  repeated  requests  for 
Ings  in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  seven 
to   the   Court   of   Appeals   for   the 
Circuit,  and  nine  original  actions  in 
damus  brought  against  the  District  Judge 
Robert   E.   Tehan   of   Milwaukee,   no   refief 
Judicial    or    otherwise,    has    been 
Unless  outside  aid  and  assistance  Is  obtal 
the    parties    beneficially    interested    In 
assets  wU  be  dead  before  the  matters  Involved 
In  the  court  proceedings  are  determine- 1 
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B.  CIRCtTMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  THE  rNTTED 
STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA  ACQUIRED  CUSTODY  OP 
YOUR  PETITIONER'S  ASSETS  IN  JANUARY  OF 
1941 

(11)  On  January  13th,  1941,  your  Peti- 
tioner was  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  a  squaxe 
mile  of  improved  real  estate  in  the  City  of 
Hammond,  Lake  County,  Indiana.  It  was  and 
is  the  finest  and  most  valuable  residential 
Euid  business  property  In  Hammond.  The  real 
estate  had  a  book  value  of  $2,341,970.00  on 
March  20th,  1941.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Woodmar  Realty  Company  consented  to  re- 
organization under  Chapter  X  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  (Chandler  Act)  because  the  com- 
pany could  not  meet  its  debts  as  they 
matured  due  to  the  nationwide  depression  of 
the  1930's.  Pursuant  to  a  reorganization  plan, 
the  stockholders,  in  1941,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  com- 
promised and  paid  $155,000.00  worth  of  delin- 
quent real  estate  taxes  at  a  figure  of 
$12,600.00.  This  compromise  was  effected 
under  a  depression  orlg^lnated  Indiana  Tax 
Moratorium  Law  adopted  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  fee  owners  of  real  estate  upon 
which  taxes  had  become  delinquent.  In  addi- 
tion, again  pursuant  to  an  amended  plan  of 
reorganization,  duly  consented  to  and  con- 
firmed, the  stockholders  of  the  Woodmar 
Realty  Company  who  also  held  1st  mortgage 
bonds  agreed  to  accept  a  conveyance  of  real 
estate  appraised  at  $37,225.00  in  full  release 
and  satisfaction  of  outstanding  unpaid  1st 
mortgage  bonds  with  a  face  value  of  $292,- 
712.93.  This  settlement  was  approved  and 
confirmed  by  an  order  entered  on  November 
22nd,  1941,  by  the  then  Judge,  the  late 
Honorable  Thomas  W.  Slick,  In  the  19 '/a  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  Judge  Slick  approved 
the  settlement  and  i>ayinent  of  the  delinquent 
real  estate  taxes  and  1st  mortgage  bonds,  not 
a  single  creditor,  lien  claimant,  or  stock- 
holder has  received  a  dollar  out  of  the  assets, 

(12)  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statec  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Hammond  was  invoked 
through  the  filing  of  a  creditor's  petition 
under  the  Chandler  Act.  The  creditor's  peti- 
tion was  filed  In  the  names  of  four  holders 
of  defaulted  City  of  Hammond  special  im- 
provements bonds:  Delevan  D.  Bowser, 
Clarence  Wefel,  Orville  Maxfield,  and 
Augusta  Neumann.  The  special  Improvement 
bondholders  were  not  and  are  not  creditors 
of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company.  The  im- 
provement bonds.  Issued  under  Indiana 
Statutes  in  the  1920's,  were  representative  of 
lien  rights  In  various  sub-divided  and  blocks 
of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company's  real 
estate.  Woodmar's  asset  consisted  of  1540V2 
Improved  sub-divided  lots  in  the  Woodmar 
subdivision,  several  unsubdivided  blocks  and 
real  estate  in  two  adjacent  subdivisions, 
C<Mumbla  Heights  and  Floesmoor. 

C.  SECRET  INTEREST  OF  COURT- APPOINTED 
FIDUCIARIES  IN  DEFAULTED  SPECIAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT   BONDS 

(13)  Unknown  to  the  officers,  directors,  jmd 
shareholders  of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Com- 
pany, a  collection  agency.  Lake  Assessment 
Bond  Service,  Inc.,  had  collection  contracts 
with  three  out  of  the  four  defaulted  im- 
provement bondholders  who  signed  the  credi- 
tor's petition.  Charlee  L.  Surprise,  a  lawyer, 
Carl  A.  Huebner,  a  lawyer,  and  Clifford  EtUng 
a  public  accountant,  were  the  sole  stock- 
holders, directors  and  officers  of  Lake  Assess- 
ment Bond  Service.  Inc.  This  corporation,  by 
Its  Articles  of  Incorporation,  was  formed  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law.  Including  con- 
ducting and  nmnaging  litigation  on  defaulted 
improvement  bonds.  The  attorney  who  filed 
the  creditor's  petition,  Rae  M.  Royse,  was 
secretly  hired  to  do  so  by  Lake  Assessment 
Bond  Service,  Inc.  Having  Instituted  the  pro- 
ceedings,  Charles   L.   Surprise   and   Carl   A. 
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Huebner,  by  the  filing  of  false  affidavits  of 
"disinterestedness",  procured  apjxjlntments 
as  Trustee  and  Trustee's  attorney,  respec- 
tively. (Violation  of  78  U.S.C.  62.) 

(14)  Surprise  and  Carl  A.  Heubner.  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  Lake  Assessment 
Bond  Service,  Inc,  respectively,  set  up 
a  "Bondholders  Committee"  in  the  spring  of 
1^41.  Two  contract  clients  of  Lake  Assess- 
ment, Bowser  and  Wefel,  were  appointed  to 
the  committee,  C.  Ballard  Harrison,  Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  in  Ham- 
mond, Hammond  attorneys  Floyd  R.  Murray 
and  Frederick  Llslus,  and  an  improvement 
bond  speculator,  Richard  F.  Zllky,  completed 
the  membership  of  the  "Bondholders  Com- 
mittee." Donald  C.  Gardner,  a  Hammond  at- 
torney, and  Rae  M.  Royse,  both  secretly  em- 
ployed by  Lake  Assessment,  procured  ap- 
pointments as  attorneys  for  the  "Bondhold- 
ers Committee." 

(15)  Donald  C.  Gardner,  Luther  M.  Swy- 
gert.  Rae  M.  Royse,  C.  Ballard  Harrison,  Fred- 
erick Lislus,  and  Floyd  R.  Murray  were  con- 
ducting statutory  lien  foreclosure  actions  on 
the  defaulted  Improvement  bonds  In  the 
state  courts  when  the  reorganization  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  In  the  Federal 
Court.  In  cooperation  with  Trustee  Charles 
L.  Surprise  and  Trustee's  attorney,  Carl  A. 
Huebner,  they  filed  and  caused  to  be  filed 
verified  proofs  of  claim  against  the  Wood- 
mar Realty  Company  on  the  defaulted  City 
of  Hammond  improvement  bonds  which  were 
the  alleged  basis  of  the  lien  foreclosure  suits. 
Trustee  Charles  L.  Surprise,  Trustee's  at- 
torney Carl  A.  Huebner.  and  Clifford  A.  Et- 
Ung, by  virtue  of  collection  contracts 
through  Lake  Assessment  Bond  Service,  Inc., 
had  a  30%  Interest  In  approximately  $87,- 
000,00  In  face  value  of  the  Hen  claims  thus 
filed. 

(16)  During  the  first  21/3  years  that  the 
reorganization  proceedings  were  pending, 
(January,  1941-October,  1943)  Hammond  at- 
torney Luther  M.  Swygert  was  acting  as  co- 
counsel  with  Donald  C.  Gardner  In  eleven 
statutory  foreclosure  suits  against  Woodmar 
Realty  Company  brought  on  defaulted  Im- 
provement bonds.  (Gardner  had  16  addi- 
tional foreclosure  suits  against  Woodmar 
which  he  was  conducting.)  Luther  M.  Swy- 
gert withdrew  his  appearance  as  attorney 
for  the  "class  plaintiffs"  in  October  of  1943 
when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Indiana  and  assumed  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company  reor- 
ganization proceedings.  Many  of  the  improve- 
ment bondholders  whom  Luther  M.  Swy- 
gert and  Donald  C.  Gardner  had  been  rep- 
resenting In  the  eleven  foreclosure  suits  had 
also  filed  verified  proofs  of  claim  against 
Woodmar  in  the  reorganization  proceedings. 

(17)  In  the  statutory  foreclosure  actions, 
the  first  bondholder  who  filed  suit  obtain  ex- 
clusive control  over  the  Hen  rights  against 
all  of  the  lots.  If  the  lawyer  for  the  "fore- 
closure plaintiff"  made  voluntary  settlements 
with  the  landowner  (as  was  often  done)  he 
was  obliged  to  account  for  all  holders  of 
defaulted  Improvement  bonds  Involved  in  the 
foreclosure,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  for  the  sums 
collected.  In  addition.  If  real  estate  was 
bought  In  at  foreclosure  sale,  the  nominal 
bondholder  purchsiser.  was  obliged  to  hold 
the  same  In  trust  for  all  holders  of  de- 
faulted bonds,  Donald  C.  Gardner.  Judge 
Swygert's  associate,  by  his  own  admission, 
failed  to  make  an  accounting  to  bondholders 
for  monies  collected  in  the  statutory  fore- 
closure suits.  When  Interrogated  In  the  fall 
of  1947  as  to  the  disposition  of  real  estate 
acquired  at  foreclosure  sales,  he  took  the  5th 
Amendment  not  less  than  18  times.  Il- 
lustrative is  the  following  testimony  of 
Gardner : 

"Q.   I  show   you  plaintiff's   Exhibits   69-1 
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which  Is  a  quit  claim  deed  from  John  A. 
W.  Honsingford  to  Marion  Ledgerwood,  which 
is  one  of  the  number  of  deeds  we  have  al- 
ready Identified  and  I  wish  you  would  please 
look  at  the  signature  and  tell  me  whether 
or  not  as  to  that  particular  deed  the  signa- 
ture of  Hansingford  Is  In  your  own  hand- 
writing? 

"A.  Again,  I  am  going  to  have  to  stand  on 
my  constitutional  rights  and  refuse  to  an- 
swer any  questions  which  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me. 

"Q.  I  show  you  plaintiff's  Exhibit  59-1 
ask  you,  in  connection  with  that  deed,  if 
the  handwriting  of  Hansingford  Is  or  is  not 
In  your  own  handwriting? 

"A.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question  on 
the  same  grounds. 

"Q.  That  is.  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
tend  to  Incriminate  you? 

"A.  It  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me." 

(Testimony  of  Donald  C.  Gardner,  Sept 
22,  1947) . 

D.  FAILURE  TO  CONSUMMATE  REORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  WOODMAR  REALTY  COMPANY 

(18)  By  the  terms  of  the  amended  plan 
of  reorganization,  consented  to  by  a  majority 
of  the  stockholders.  Trustee  Surprise  was 
required  to  complete  the  reorganization,  by 
the  issuance  of  stock,  within  two  years  after 
November  22nd,  1941.  The  two  years  expired 
approximately  one  month  after  Luther  M. 
Swygert  was  appointed  to  the  Federal 
bench. 

Following  the  app)ointment  of  Judge  Swy- 
gert. no  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustee,  Trustee's  attorney.  Bondholders 
Committee  or  counsel  for  the  Bondholders 
Committee  to  reorganize  the  company 
through  the  Issuance  of  new  stock. 

(19)  Instead  of  reorganization.  Surprise 
and  Carl  A.  Huebner,  with  the  knowledge, 
cooperation,  and  consent  of  the  Bondholders 
(Committee  and  Its  counsel,  Donald  C.  Gard- 
ner, procured  the  employment  of  S.C.  Ennls  & 
CJompany  as  sales  agent  for  the  Trustee.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  the  appointment  of  S.  C. 
Ennls  and  Comoany  as  sales  agent  (In  1943) 
and  December  31st,  1950.  S.  C.  Ennls  and 
Company  sold  all  of  the  Woodmar  Realty 
Company's  real  estate,  receiving  15%  of  the 
gross  sales  prices  as  a  commission.  The  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  the  sales  agent,  S.  C. 
Ennls  &  Company,  formed  a  building  corpor- 
ation. Home  Builders.  Inc,  S,  C,  Ennl.i  &  Com- 
pany then  sold  approximately  one-third  of 
the  residential  building  lots  belonging  to  the 
Woodmar  Realty  Company  to  Home  Build- 
ers, Inc,  Home  Builders,  Inc.  was  required  to 
pay  only  $25,00  per  lot  down  and  the  balance 
when  a  house  was  constructed  and  sold  under 
an  F.H.A.  Loan.  The  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  was  ordinarily  $175.00  per  lot.  In  selling 
the  completed  home.  Home  Builders,  Inc.  In- 
cluded the  lot  In  the  sale  nrlce  at  a  flgiu-e 
of  from  $1200.00  to  $1500.00.  8.  C  Ennls  & 
Company  also  collected  a  15%  commission 
from  the  Trustee  Surprise  on  the  salee  to 
Home  Builders,  Inc.  In  addition,  the  officers 
and  directors  of  S.  C.  Ennls  fc  Company,  by 
virtue  of  their  ownership  of  Home  Builders. 
Inc..  made  a  substantial  profit  on  the  build- 
ing program.  This  situation,  necessarily,  con- 
stituted a  devastation  of  the  assets  of  the 
estate.  Further,  Trustee  Surprise,  through  S 
C.  Ennls  &  Company,  sold  parcels  of  real  es- 
tate to  Donald  C.  Gardner  and  his  business 
associate  John  G.  Phrommer  as  well  as  Rich- 
ard P.  Zllky,  a  court-appointed  fiduciary.  In 
at  least  five  Inrtances.  S.  C.  Ennls  &  Com- 
pany paid  a  5%  "kickback"  of  the  commis- 
sion received  to  Trustee  Charles  L.  Surprise. 
The  sales  to  Home  Builders,  Inc.  and  the 
Court-appointed  fiduciaries  were  In  violation 
of  Federal  Criminal  Law  reading  In  i>erti- 
nent  part  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  being  a  referee,  receiver,  custo- 
dian, trustee,  marshal,  or  other  officer  of  the 
Court,  knowingly  purchases,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  property  of  the  estate  of  which 
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he  Is  such  officer  In  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing;" etc.  "shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500.00  and  shall  forfeit  his  office,  which 
shall  become  vacant."  (18  U.S.C.  Par.  154.) 

(20)  The  secret  Interests  of  Trustee  Charles 
L.  Surprise  and  Trustee's  attorney  Carl  A. 
Huebner,  in  special  assessment  bond  claims 
(through  Lake  Assessment  Bond  Service, 
Inc.),  the  fact  that  they  had  prepared  and 
filed  false  oaths  of  "disinterestedness"  to  se- 
cure their  appointment  as  fiduciaries,  the 
fraudulent  sales  program  under  which  the 
sales  agent  S.  C.  Ennls  &  Company  sold  the 
Woodmar  Realty  Company's  real  estate  to 
Its  own  building  corporation.  Home  Builders, 
Inc.,  the  receipt  of  "kickback"  by  Trustee 
Surprise  and  S.  C.  Ennls  &  Company,  the 
buying  in  of  real  estate  In  fictitious  names 
and  falling  to  account  for  monies  collected, 
and  the  employment  of  Gardner,  Harrison, 
and  Royse  by  Lake  Assessment  Bond  Service, 
Inc.  were  first  learned  by  Woodmar's  attorney 
during  the  trial  of  a  taxpayer's  case  in  the 
Porter  Circuit  Court  at  Valparaiso.  Indiana, 
which  commenced  on  September  8th,  1947. 
The  Court-appointed  fiduciaries,  Charles  1* 
Surprise.  Carl  A.  Huebner,  Donald  C.  Gard- 
ner, and  C.  Ballard  Harrison,  acting  In  con- 
spiracy with  certain  city  officials  had  pro- 
cured 124  Judgments  totalling  $958,000.00 
through  fraud  practiced  upon  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Courts  and  the  City  of  Hammond.  The 
proceedings  in  the  Porter  Circuit  Court  were 
highly  publicized  in  the  newspapers.  Exten- 
sive findings  were  entered  by  the  Porter  Cir- 
cuit Court  on  September  7th,  1948,  which 
findings  were  later  affirmed  on  appeal,  to  the 
Indiana  Appellate  Court  In  the  case  Gilkison. 
et  al  V.  Dcerlinffton,  et  al.  (1952)  123  Ind.  App. 
28;  106  N.E.  2d  473;  In  a  related  case,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  same  conspiracy.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  Trustee's  attorney  Carl 
A.  Huebner,  Judge  Emmert  of  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

"The  fraud  charged  In  the  Indictment  Is  so 
rarely  attempted  that  there  are  few  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  matter.  Such  evil  and 
depraved  acts  are  seldom  attempted  by  an  at- 
torney, a  sworn  officer  of  the  court,  whose 
first  duty  It  Is  to  be  honest  to  the  Court  and 
assist  It  In  doing  right  and  Justice  •  •  •.  The 
evils  of  such  conduct  by  far  transcend  the 
defrauding  of  widows  and  orphans,  for  the 
very  foundation  for  administering  justice  be- 
tween litigants  is  the  court's  ability  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts." 

(21)  Trustee  Charles  L.  Surprise,  Trustee's 
attorney,  Carl  A.  Huebner,  Judge  Swygert's 
associate,  Donald  C.  Gardner,  (attorney  for 
the  Bondholder's  Committee)  and  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  C.  Ballard  Harrison, 
were  Indicted  by  State  authorities  for  frauds 
and  perjuries  arising  out  of  their  activities 
In  the  state  courts  <n  connection  with  de- 
faulted Imprcvement  bond  matters.  Cogni- 
zant of  these  Indictments,  Federal  Judge 
Luther  M.  Swygert  called  a  meeting  In  the 
Woodmar  case  on  December  8th,  1948,  at 
which  meeting  he  stated : 

"But,  anyway,  as  all  of  you  are  aware,  the 
Trustee,  the  Trustee's  counsel,  one  member 
of  the  Bondholders'  Committee,  and  one 
counsel  for  the  Bondholders'  committee  were 
Involved  In  those  proceedings,  and  as  a  re- 
sult are  under  Indictment  In  the  Lake  Crlml- 
na'  CDurt". 

(Exhibit  No.  78,  PP.  23-24,  inc.) 

(22)  At  the  December  8th,  1948,  meeting. 
Judge  Swygert  was  Informed  as  to  the  secret 
interests  of  Surprise  and  Carl  A.  Huebner  in 
Improvement  bond  claims,  the  receipt  of 
"kickbacks"  by  Surprise,  and  the  fraudulent 
sales  by  the  sales  agent,  S.  C.  Ennls  &  Com- 
pany, to  Its  private  building  corporation. 
Home  Builders,  Inc.  With  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  Judge  Swygert  entered  an  order 
continuing  the  management  of  the  Wood- 
mar Realty  Company's  affairs  In  the  same 
fiduciaries. 

(23)  Subsequently,  Carl  A.  Huebner,  Don- 
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aid  C.  Gardner,  and  C.  Ballard  Harrison,  were 
convicted  by  state  court  juries,  Carl  A.  Hueb- 
ner was  disbarred,  Donald  C.  Gardner  re- 
signed from  the  Indiana  Bar  In  lieu  of  dis- 
barment. C.  Ballard  Harrison's  conviction 
was  affirmed  on  appeal.  He  was  disbarred 
and  served  time  in  the  State  penitentiary. 

E.    UNSUOCESSFCL    ATTEMPT    OF    SUBPRISE.    CAKL 
A.       HUEBNEE,       DONALD       C.       GARDNER,       AND 
OTHERS     TO      APPROPRIATE     THE     ASSEST8     IN 
1951 

(24)  All  of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Com- 
pany's real  estate  having  been  sold  by  De- 
cember of  1960,  for  a  gross  figure  of  $700,- 
000.00  Trustee  Surprise  still  had  $491,988.56 
on  deposit  in  a  frozen-non-lnterest  bearing 
account  In  the  Gary  National  Bank.  Fee  peti- 
tions aggregating  $287,000.00,  or  3/5th  of  the 
net  cash  assets,  were  filed  by  the  fiduciaries. 
Including  Surprise,  Carl  A.  Huebner,  Carl  A. 
Huebner's  brother  Arnold  G.  Huebner,  Gard- 
ner, Royse,  Harrison.  Zllky  and  others.  None 
of  the  court-appointed  fiduciaries  objected 
to  each  other's  fee  claims.  In  fact,  the 
amounts  were  privately  agreed  up>on  In  viola- 
tion of  a  criminal  statute  reading  In  perti- 
nent part  as  follows : 

"e.  Fee  Agreements  and  Nepotism  in  Ap- 
pointments {The  Borah  Act) 

"Title  18  U.S.C.,  Chaps.  9,  93,  S!  155,  1910 
S  165.  Pee  Agreements  In  Bankruptcy  Pro- 
ceedings. Whoever,  being  a  party  in  interest, 
whether  as  a  debtor,  creditor,  receiver, 
trustee  or  representative  of  any  of  them, 
or  attorney  for  any  such  party  in  interest,  In 
any  receivership,  bankruptcy  or  reorganiza- 
tion proceeding  in  any  United  States  court 
or  under  Its  supervision,  enters  into  any 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  with  another 
such  party  in  interest  or  attorney  for  an- 
other such  party  In  Interest,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  fees  or  other  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  any  party  in  interest  or  to  any  at- 
torney for  any  party  In  Interest  for  services 
rendered  In  connection  therewith,  from  the 
assets  of  the  estate;  or 

"Whoever,  being  a  judge  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  approves  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  or  compensation  so  fixed — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(26)  Donald  C.  Gardner,  on  May  26,  1961. 
admitted  under  oath  that  the  court-ap- 
pointed fiduciaries  had  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment on  the  fee  percentages  to  be  allowed 
by  Judge  Swygert: 

"Q.  Now,  Mr,  Gardner,  In  the  minute  book 
I  think  Mr.  Zllky  has  testified  there  are  cer- 
tain fee  percentages  appearing  in  your  hand- 
writing. I  will  ask  you  to  turn  to  one  of  the 
back  i>ages,  and  that  would  be  the  13th  page 
counting  from  the  back  of  the  book.  I  will 
ask  you  whether  or  not  the  figures  shown 
there  are  in  your  handwriting. 

"A.  They  are. 

"Q.  When  were  they  written  In  there? 

"A.  From  their  location  on  the  back  of  my 
handwritten  minutes  of  May  27, 1949, 1  would 
judge  that  they  were  either  my  private  con- 
clusions that  I  was  thinking  about  while 
the  discussion  was  going  on,  or  that  I  bad 
made  them  shortly  after  the  meeting,  I  don't 
know.  They  might  have  been  made  at  a  later 
date,  or  earlier  date,  but  the  fact  they  are 
on  the  back  of  this  handwritten  copy  o{  the 
minutes  of  May  27,  1949,  I  think  that  may 
have  been  the  time. 

"Q.  It  Is  written  here  Carl  suggested  ten 
per  cent  for  the  trustee  with  clerk  hire,  and 
ten  per  cent  for  the  trustee's  attorney,  and 
the  foreclosing  attorney  and  committee's  at- 
torney, ten  per  cent,  and  tax  fees  and  mis- 
cellaneous, 31/3   per  cent. 

Do  you  recall  Carl's  suggesting  that 
amount — Carl  Huebner,  was  ItT 

"A.  I  believe  so. 

"Q.  Those  were  the  percentages  he  sug- 
gested at  the  meeting? 

"A.  I  think  the  suggestions  were  In  writ- 
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Ing  as  an  addenda  to  a  petition  suggesting 
a  method  of  allocation  of  funds,  which  nec- 
essarily toolc  Into  consideration  all  expe^isee. 
Including  fees,  and  fees  were  set  out.  etc." 

(Donald  C.  Gardner.  Vol.  XIV,  Mai  26, 
1951,  p.  2910-2911)  I 

None  of  the  fiduciaries  objected  to  leach 
other's  fee  petitions  and  they  Joined  l4  at- 
tempting to  suppress  Woodmar's  objections 
to  the  same. 

(26)  Certain  of  the  flduclarles,  Including 
Judge  Swygert's  associate,  Donald  C.  dard- 
ner,  had  secretly  ptirchased  a  great  i^any 
defaulted  City  of  Hammond  Improve»ient 
Bonds,  pendente  lite,  at  a  few  cents  oq  the 
dollar.  Illustrative  Is  a  Gardner  admission: 

"Q.  What  numbered  bonds  did  you  buy 
from  him? 

•■A.  Roll  1441.  Series  6.  Bonds  5,  6,  7.  8,  9, 
and  10. 

•Q.  How  much  were  the  bonds? 

"A.  Pace  amount  of  bonds  at  the  tlnie  of 
purchase — I  am  quite  sure  there  has  Seen 
no  payment  since — was  $2,775.  and  there  was 
♦180  In  coupons.  , 

"Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the*? 

"A.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  about  that  bur- 
chase  price;  I  think  It  waa  $333.  something 
In  that  vicinity;  I  am  sure  It  was  11  c^nts; 
whether  It  was  11  cents  on  bonds  and  fcou- 
pons.  or  whether  It  was  11  cents  on  bands. 
I  don't  know. 

"Q.  Tour  best  guess  U  $333? 

"A.  Yes." 

(Donald  C.  Gardner.  Vol.  XIV.  Majj  25, 
1951.  p.  2949.) 

To  avoid  any  adversary  hearings  onj  the 
question  of  the  validity  and  amoimt  oflllen 
claims  (In  compliance  with  Judee  Sllck'f  or- 
der entered  on  November  22.  1941).  toxoid 
a  disclosure  of  the  Identity  of  the  true  owners 
of  the  special  improvement  bonds  purcmsed 
by  fiduciaries  and  to  conceal  the  Illegal 
speculations,  the  fiduciaries  proposed  In 
March  of  1951.  what  they  designated  a*  an 
"Alternative  Plan  of  Distribution."  tJpder 
this  proposed  plan,  the  rest  and  resldiie  of 
the  fund,  amounting  to  $196,000  (afteii  the 
payment  of  $287,000  In  fees),  was  tf  be 
turned  over  to  a  specially  selected  Debuty 
County  Treasurer,  acting  "ex-offlclo"  foj  the 
City  of  Hammond,  Vaughn  Weiss,  forj  the 
distribution  among  the  defaulted  Impijove- 
ment  bondholders.  Including  the  fiduciaries 
who  had  bought  up  a  large  percentaae  of 
the  defaulted  improvement  bonds.  I  The 
Woodmar  Realty  Company  filed  objections 
to  the  fee  petlUons  and  the  "Alternative 
Plan  of  Distribution"  In  an  effort  to  [pre- 
vent the  complete  devastation  of  the  $«91,- 
988.56  In  cash  assets  by  the  court-appointed 
fiduciaries.  Extensive  hearings  were  ;  had 
upon  the  petitions  and  distribution  ^lan, 
forced  by  Woodmar's  objections,  commjenc- 
Ing  on  April  16.  1951.  These  proceedings  Were 
highly  publicized  In  the  local  newspaper, 
the  HAMMOND  TIMES.  _J 

( 27 )  Roecoe  Woods.  President  of  the  wood- 
mar  Realty  Company,  was  called  to  I  the 
witness  stand  on  May  29,  1951.  during  the 
bearings.  He  suffered  a  collapse  while  i  tes- 
tifying and  died  before  medical  aid  doiild 
be  summoned.  Thereupon.  District  Judge 
Luther  M.  Swygert  continued  the  hearing 
until  June  11.  1961.  On  June  5.  1951.  diirlng 
the  above-mentioned  recess,  Woodiiar's 
counsel  employed  a  questioned  document  ex- 
pert, George  Faxon,  to  photograph  th#  fee 
petitions  from  which  pages,  admitting  th|e  fee 
agreement,  bad  been  pulled,  and  certain 
of  the  special  Improvement  bond  clfelms 
(later  developed  to  t>e  forgeries)  In  the 
Clerk's  Office.  The  Trustee's  attorney,  Cs^rl  A. 
Huebner.  and  the  Trustee's  brother-lnilaw. 
L.  L.  Bomberger.  were  in  attendance  Iq  the 
Clerk's  Office  observing  the  examination 
and  photographing  process.  The  following 
day.  June  6.  1951.  Judge  Swygert's  secrftary 
advised  the  attorneys  that  Judge  SwTgert 
had  postponed  the  resumption  of  the  hear- 
ing (scheduled  for  June  11.  1951)   to  { et  a 
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"physical  checkup".  Actually,  he  had  col- 
lapsed In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  previous 
day  with  a  serious  nervous  breakdown.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  psychiatric  ward  of 
the  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital  In  Chicago 
under  the  care  of  a  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Chor. 
He  was  unable  to  resume  his  Judicial  duties 
xintU  the  following  January  ( 1962 ) . 

(28)  The  newspaper  publicity  growing  out 
of  the  hearings  necessitated  the  denial  of 
the  fee  petitions  and  the  rejection  of  the 
"Alternative  Plan  of  Distribution"  (Decem- 
ber 3.  1952).  Judge  Swygert  granted  Wood- 
mar's petitions  to  remove  Trustee  Surprise, 
the  Trustee's  attorney,  Arnold  G.  Huebner, 
and  the  Bondholder's  Committee,  and  Its 
attorneys.  But  Judge  Swygert  faUed  to  find 
any  facts  pertaining  to  the  violations  of 
Criminal  Laws  or  to  take  any  steps  to  purge 
the  proceedings  of  violent  contempts.  Her- 
schel  B.  Davis,  also  attorney  for  Trustee 
Charles  L.  Surprise,  was  kept  in  office. 

T.  rUBTHEK  EFFORTS  TO  APPROPRIATE  THE  CASH 
ASSETS  FROM  FEBRUART  1983.  THROUGH  FEB- 
RUARY OF   1957 

(29)  The  temporary  defeat  of  the  collusive 
fee  peUtlons  and  "Alternative  Plan  of  Dis- 
tribution" did  not  bring  any  relief  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Com- 
pany or  legitimate  special  improvement  bond- 
holder claimants.  The  "reorganization"  was 
referred  generally  by  Judge  Swygert  to  Ref- 
eree Henry  Sackett  on  February  16.  1953. 
Instead  of  setting  the  Hen  claims  down  for 
hearing  and  determination  In  adversary  pro- 
ceedings In  compliance  with  a  then  twelve- 
year  old  court  order,  the  new  Trustee,  Walter 
A.  McLean,  and  the  old  Trustee's  attorney, 
Herschel  B.  Davis,  undertook  to  revive  the 
distribution  scheme  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  thereby  circumventing  the  decision  of 
December  3.  1962,  sustaining  Woodmar's  ob- 
jections to  the  "Alternative  Plan  of  Distri- 
bution." After  a  series  of  secret  conferences 
with  Hammond  Attorney  Floyd  R.  Murray 
(member  of  the  Bondholder's  Committee 
from  1941-1962) ,  It  was  determined  to  divide 
the  cash  assets  (then  reduced  to  $481,000) 
pursuant  to  an  "auditing  study"  of  special 
assessment  records  in  the  Hammond  City 
Hall.  Floyd  R.  Murray,  who  represented 
Judge  Swygert's  associate.  Donald  C.  Gard- 
ner, In  criminal  proceedings  against  him  In 
the  state  ootirts,  furnished  a  "formula"  to 
Davis  and  McLean  which  was  to  be  the  guide 
for  proposed  distribution  piu-suant  to  the 
"auditing  study". 

(30)  The  "auditing  study"  was  prestun- 
ably  performed  In  the  City  Hall  from  June, 
1953  through  August,  1955.  The  special  as- 
sessment records  In  the  City  Hall  were  of 
little  or  no  value  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  special  Improvement  bonds,  alleged  to  be 
liens  against  the  assets  of  the  Woodmar 
Realty  Company,  had  been  In  foreclosure  In 
the  state  court  for  many  years.  The  City  Hall 
records  did  not  and  could  not  reflect  collec- 
tions made  for  the  benefit  of  the  defaiilted 
Improvement  bondholders  In  the  foreclosure 
proceedings  by  the  foreclosing  attorneys,  In- 
cluding Judge  Swygert,  Gardner  and  Mur- 
ray. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  Trustee,  Mc- 
Lean, and  the  Trustee's  attorney,  Davis,  were 
aware,  many  of  the  bonds  involved  in  the 
"auditing  study"  had  been  cancelled  by  fore- 
closure decrees  entered  In  the  state  courts 
years  before.  For  example,  the  Improvement 
bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  Resolution  1296 
had  been  cancelled  by  a  Lake  Superior  Court 
decree  prepared  by  Floyd  R.  Murray  In  1940: 

"It  Is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed by  the  court  that  all  persons  owning 
or  possessing  any  of  the  Improvement  bonds 
Issued  under  such  improvement  resolution 
1296  are  hereby  ordered  and  directed  to 
deliver  said  bonds  to  the  clerk  of  this  court 
for  cancellation  wicbln  sixty  days  from  the 
entry  of  this  order,  falling  In  which  said 
bonds  outstanding  are  hereby  ordered,  an- 
nulled, cancelled  and  set  aside  and  held  for 
naught  and  the  owners  or  ;>ossessor8  of  the 
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same  are  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  asserting  or  claiming  any  rights  there- 
on; except  Insofar  as  the  owners'  or  posses- 
sors' rights  are  fixed  in  this  decree." 

(Woodmar's  Exhibit  No.  1) 

(31)  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
"auditing  study"  Ignored  court  settlements 
and  foreclosure  decrees,  the  City  Hall  rec- 
ords were  not  accurate  because  of  a  "com- 
mon practice"  of  bribery  involving  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  s|>eclal  Improve- 
ment bond  funds.  A  series  of  letters  written 
by  Floyd  R.  Murray  (author  of  the  "for- 
mula") to  Russel  Julius,  a  bondholder  client 
(Woodmar's  Exhibit  No.  60)  admitted  thi 
existence  of  the  "common  practice": 

"I  dislike  very  much  to  become  Involved 
In  deals  of  this  kind  but  sometimes  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  a  lawyer  to  handle  things  of  this 
nature  In  order  to  fully  protect  his  client. 

"The  practice  of  klcklng-back  one-half  of 
the  delinquent  Interest  when  assessment 
bonds  are  paid,  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  For  awhile,  all  of  the  delinquent  In- 
terest was  kicked  back.  I  have  one  client  who 
made  his  own  arrangements  and  he  Is  kick- 
ing back  one-half  of  the  delinquent  Interest 
plus  ten  percent  of  all  other  money  received. 

"Practically  every  day  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  get  additional  Information 
from  the  treasurer's  office,  and  If  I  Ignore 
him  In  this  matter,  It  will  be  very  difficult 
for  me  to  secure  these  favors  In  the  future." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Somebody  here  In  Hammond  has  acquired 
some  of  the  bonds  outstanding  In  1442.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  has  presented  them  for 
pajrment  or  not.  The  man  with  the  1446 
bonds  spilt  the  delinquent  Interest  with  the 
treasurer  and  also  paid  him  ten  percent  on 
the  principal. 

"Although,  from  the  practical  interest  of 
the  client.  It  may  be  better  to  do  these  things 
but  nevertheless,  I  detest  them  and  will  not 
recommend  It  to  a  client.  However,  I  can 
see  that  this  fund  might  be  considerably 
diminished  If  something  Is  not  done.  If  you 
wish  to  have  me  do  this,  you  may  forward 
your  1442's  and  1445's  and  I  will  take  care 
of  It. 

"It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  me  to 
pay  this  man  In  cash  at  the  time  I  receive 
your  checks.  The  checks  will  be  payable  to 
you.  If  you  so  desire,  I  will  deliver  him  the 
cash  and  you  can  reimburse  me." 

•  *  •  •  • 

"Had  a  two  hour  session  vi^tb  the  boys  at 
the  City  hall  yesterday  afternoon.  As  I  men- 
tioned In  my  letter  yesterday,  some  of  this 
money  has  been  paid  out  to  other  holders  of 
bonds.  The  amount  which  we  can  get  In  1443 
and  1445  stands  as  follows: 


No.  1445        No.  1442  Totll 

Prineip»l }800          $1,370  J2.170 

Coup.  Inf 195             None  195 

Del.  Int 240                500  740 

Net  total 3,106 


"The  expenses  Involved  In  getting  the 
above  money  will  be  $360.00." 

(32)  During  the  two  years  while  tb* 
"auditing  study"  was  being  performed,  no 
hearings  could  be  had  before  Referee  Sackett 
on  the  question  of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
Improvement  bond  Hen  claims  against  the 
asserts.  During  this  Interim,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company, 
the  Trust«e's  attorney,  Herschel  B.  Davis,  was 
not  only  In  constant  contact  with  the  for- 
mer fiduciaries,  but  was  conferring  with 
Judge  Swygert.  (Although  no  issues  were 
pending  before  Judge  Swygert.)  Some  of  the 
conferences  took  place  at  Judge  SwygeHl 
home.  For  Instance,  in  a  fee  p)etltlon  filed 
on  September  7,  1966,  the  Trustee's  attorney, 
Herschel  B.  Davis,  sought  payment  of  Wood- 
mar's asserts  for  Items  such  as  the  following: 

During  the  year  1953:  Jialy  2 — Trip  to  Ham- 
mond to  office  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
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Clerk,  examination  of  files — reports,  etc., 
conference  with  Judge  Swygert  In  cham- 
bers— 2^  hours. 

•  •  •  •  • 
During  the  year  1954:  Feb.  1 — Conference 

Mr.  Sackett;  conference  McLean,  telephone 
conference  Hugh  Carroll;  rewrote  portions 
■of  petition  for  disallowance  of  claims;  tele- 
phone call  to  Judge  Swygert;  work  on  Wood- 
mar claims — 5  hours. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Apr.  24 — Conference  Mr.  McLean;  confm- 
«nce  Mr.  McCall;  oonference  Sackett  and 
Judge  Swygert  la  Sackett 's  office  In  re:  prog- 
ress on  accounting  costs  and  charges;  further 
oonference  McCall  and  McLean — ^  day. 

*  *  •  •  • 

May  30 — Conference  Judge  Swygert  at  his 
home  In  re :  Woodmar  and  resume  of  progress 
made — 2'/2  hours. 

«  •  *  •  • 

Jime  22 — Trip  to  Hammond;  conference 
Judge  Swygert  at  4:00  P.M.  submitted  orders 
for  assumption  of  Jurisdiction  of  causes;  con- 
ference generally — 2  hours. 

*  •  *  *  • 

Oct.  11 — Oonference  Mr.  McLean  and  Mrs. 
Estes  In  office;  telephone  call  to  Judge  Swy- 
gert; trip  to  Hammond  and  conference  Judge 
Swygert  In  chambers;  work  on  matters  In 
office  with  Bitr.  McLean  and  Mrs.  Eatee  all 
afternoon;  letter  to  Mr.  MCOall — 1  day. 

•  *  •  •  • 

During  the  year  1956:  July  23 — Call  to 
Judge  Swygert's  home  at  Chesterton;  work 
on  Woodmar;  review  of  details — ^  day. 

*  •  •  •  • 
July  27 — Dictation  of  petition  for  disal- 
lowance of  claims;  dictation  of  form  order; 
conference  Mrs.  Horlbeck;  trip  to  Judge  Swy- 
gert's home  In  re:   progress  report — J^   day. 

(Davis  Fee  Petition,  Sept.  7,  1955.) 

(33)  On  November  10,  1966,  Judge  Swy- 
gert resumed  Jurisdiction  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Trustee,  McLean,  and  Trustee's  Attorney 
Davis,  filed  motions  to  strike  the  Woodmar 
Realty  Company's  objections  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Hen  claims  and  the  "proposed  dis- 
tribution" predicated  upon  the  "auditing 
Study."  The  attorneys  for  the  fiduciary  lien 
claimants,  Including  Floyd  R.  Murray  and 
Edmond  J.  Leeney.  filed  cooperative  motions 
to  strike  Woodmar's  objections  to  the 
"Trustee's  Final  Report,  etc."  On  March  5, 
1956,  District  Judge  Swygert  entered  an 
order  striking  all  of  Woodmar's  pleadings 
from  the  record  on  the  ground  that  the 
Woodmar  Realty  Company  "was  not  a  party 
In  interest." 

(34)  Ignoring  a  notice  of  appeal.  Judge 
Swygert,  after  a  seven  week  tour  of  Europe, 
and  on  May  14,  1956,  proceeded  to  conduct 
a  final  hearing  on  the  Trustee's  distribution 
scheme  (Murray  formula).  All  efforts  by 
Woodmar's  counsel  to  Interrogate  the  audi- 
tor m  regard  to  the  "auditing  study"  were 
suppressed.  Final  arguments  were  had  on 
May  24.  1956.  With  nothing  more  than  a 
signature  on  a  form  order  required  to  accom- 
plish the  turning  over  of  the  $460,000  consti- 
tuting Woodmar's  assets  to  the  fiduciary 
bondholders,  Judge  Swygert,  on  May  25,  1956, 
suffered  a  second  nervous  breakdown.  He 
was  re-admltted  to  the  psychiatric  ward  of 
the  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  receiving  elec- 
tric shock  treatments  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Chor.  By  the  time  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  the  District  Court  bench  (August) . 
a  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  had  been 
denied  and  a  petition  for  a  supersedeas  out  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  had  been  served  upon 
him.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  on 
September  21,  1966.  Judge  Swygert  volun- 
tarily disqualified  himself.  (See  page  6. 
supra).  His  ruHng  of  March  6.  1966.  deter- 
mining that  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company 
had  no  Interest  In  the  case,  was  reversed  In 
In  February  of  1957.  241  F.  2d  768. 
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0.  THK  LATX  ROMORABLE  W.  LTNN  PARKINSON, 
AS  DISTRICT  JUDGE  CONDUCTS  FIRST  ADVERSART 
HEARING  ON  A  LIEN  CLAIM  IN  SIXTEEN  AND 
ONE-HAL*  (16V4)    TEARS 

(35)  When  the  mandate  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  same  down  (April,  1957),  Judge 
Parkinson,  succeeded  District  Judge  Swygert 
on  the  latter's  disqualification.  A  pre-trial 
conference  on  the  disposition  of  the  Hen 
claims  was  set  for  June  28.  1957.  At  this  con- 
ference, a  trial  of  a  "test"  claim  (Claim 
No.  441)  was  set  for  July  16th.  Procedures 
authorizing  Woodmar  to  settle  Hen  claims 
were  established.  At  the  trial  of  the  "test" 
claim,  the  "auditing  study"  was  rejected  and 
63  exhibits,  including  the  bribery  letters, 
cancellation  decrees,  etc.  offered  by  the 
Wocdmar  Realty  Company  were  received  In 
evidence.  The  trustee  and  trustee's  attorney, 
Davis,  were  ordered  to  step  aside  bo  that  the 
Hen  claims  could  be  disposed  of,  through 
trial  or  settlement,  by  the  only  parties  In  In- 
terest. Judge  Parklson  was  elevated  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  In  September,  before  he 
could  render  his  findings  In  the  "test"  case 
or  approve  the  settlements  entered  Into  dur- 
ing August.  Judge  Parkinson's  successor  as 
District  Judge  refused  to  assume  Jurldlctlon 
after  a  three-month  delay.  The  then  Chief 
Judge,  F.  Ryan  Duffy,  of  Milwaukee,  refused 
to  re-asslgn  Judge  Parkinson  to  the  District 
bench  In  order  to  enable  him  to  conclude 
the  case,  and.  In  December  of  1957.  assigned 
Milwaukee  District  Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan 
to  the  case.  Judge  Parkinson  disappeared  un- 
der mysterious  circumstances  and  his  body 
was  found  months  later  In  Lake  Michigan. 

H.  FAILURE  AND  REFUSAL  OF  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
ROBERT  E.  TEHAN  (MILWAUKEE)  TO  PERMIT 
DISPOSITION   OF  THE  CASE 

(36)  When  District  Judge  Tehan  first  ar- 
rived In  Hammond  on  January  29,  1958,  his 
tasks  had  been  completely  simplified  by 
Judge  Parkinson's  actions  on  the  lien  claims. 
The  parties  stipulated  that  Judge  Tehan 
should  proceed  to  decide  the  "test"  case  on 
the  record  made  before  Judge  Parkinson  In 
July  of  1957.  He  announced  that  he  would 
adhere  to  Judge  Parkinson's  nUlng  as  the 
law  in  the  case.  Approval  of  102  settlement 
stipulations  with  lien  claimants,  settlements 
with  three  of  the  four  creditors,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  33  abandoned  Hen  claims  were  In 
order. 

(37)  Instead  of  proceeding  to  dispose  of 
the  case  and  foUowlng  Judge  Swygert's  visit 
to  MUwaukee  (April  14-17-1958),  Judge 
Tehan,  on  April  24,  1958,  revived  the  "audit- 
ing study"  program,  previously  rejected  by 
Judge  Parkinson.  On  his  arrival  In  Hammond 
on  May  19,  1958,  and,  although  no  one  nutde 
objection  to  approval  of  the  106  settlement 
stipulations,  and  the  rtinmiaafti  ot  33  aban- 
doned claims.  Judge  Tehan,  on  his  own  voli- 
tion, undertook  to  upset  the  settlement 
agreements  (believed  necessary  to  approval 
of  the  auditing  study  program).  He  Ignored 
requests  that  the  remaining  Hen  claims  be 
set  down  for  hearing  and  refused  to  permit 
any  further  discovery  processes  In  connection 
with  the  Hen  claims. 

(38)  While  Judge  Tehan  kept  the  matter  of 
a  decision  In  the  "test"  claim  and  approval 
of  the  settlement  stipulations  {under  advise- 
ment. Judge  Swygert.  along  with  Floyd  Mur- 
ray and  Edmond  Leeney  (who  represented 
the  purported  but  unseen  Hen  claimants  In 
the  "test"  case)  and  Albert  H.  Oavlt  (appear- 
ing for  the  Lake  Assessment  Bond  Service 
bondholder  clients)  made  an  all  out  effort 
to  get  the  original  trustee's  attorney,  Carl  A. 
Huebner.  re-admltted  to  the  Indiana  Bar. 
(His  name  had  been  stricken  from  the  rolls 
on  April  29,  1954,  having  been  found  guilty 
on  82  speclfloatlons  of  charges.  Including 
perjury  In  the  United  States  District  Covirt 
In  the  Woodmar  case  on  May  10,  1961.) 

(39)  The  Sta,te  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  In 
rejecting  Judge  Swygert's  written  recom- 
mendation, found  that  Huebner  had  forged 
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at  least  two  Hen  claims,  #62  and  #336,  In 
the  Woodmar  case,  signing  the  name  "Darwin 
S.  Luscher"  to  them.  (Gavlt,  previously,  had 
purported  to  appear  for  Luscher  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1966,  although  Luscher  testified 
by  deposition  In  Seattle,  Washington,  on 
July  2,  1959,  in  the  Readmlsslon  Case  that  he 
had  never  hired  Gavlt,  or  knew  of  any  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Court  of  Appeals ) . 

(40)  Copies  of  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant 
Schroeder,  handwriting  expert  of  the  Indiana 
State  PoUoe,  Identifying  Huebner's  hand- 
writing on  the  forged  claims,  and  a  copy  of 
the  deposition  of  Darwin  S.  Ltischer  were 
forwarded  to  Judge  Tehan  and  the  Trustee's 
attorney,  Davis,  In  June  and  July  of  1969, 
with  the  request  that  the  evidence  of  the 
oommlselon  of  criminal  offenses  be  turned 
over  to  the  District  Attorney  In  compliance 
with  the  fc^lowlng  provision  of  the  Criminal 
Code: 

"5  3057.  Bankruptcy  Investigations,  (a) 
Any  referee  receiver,  or  trustee  having  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  any  vicda- 
tions  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  or  other  laws 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  insolvent 
debtors,  receiverships  or  reorganization  plans 
has  been  commlted,  or  that  an  Investigation 
should  be  had  in  connection  therewith,  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  United  States  At- 
torney all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  of- 
fense OT  offenses  believed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Where  one  of  suc^  officers  has  made 
such  r^xjrt,  the  others  need  not  do  so. 

"(b)  The  United  States  attorney  there- 
upon shall  inquire  Into  the  facte  and  report 
thereon  to  the  referee,  and  If  It  appears 
probable  that  any  such  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted, BhaU  without  delay,  present  the  mat- 
ter to  the  grand  Jury,  unless  upon  Inquiry 
and  examination  he  decides  that  the  ends 
of  public  Justice  do  not  require  Investigation 
or  prosecution.  In  which  case  he  shall  r«port 
the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
direction." 

Title  18,  U.S.C.,  Chap.  203,  i  3067. 

The  requests  that  the  information  be 
turned  over  to  the  District  Attorney  have,  at 
all  times,  been  Ignored. 

(41)  The  District  Judge  having  failed  to 
act  on  the  105  settlement  stipulations  for 
slightly  less  than  two  years  (In  a  then  19 
year  old  proceedings)  Woodmar  and  five 
major  Hen  claimants  filed  an  original  action 
in  a  mandamus  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  to  compel  him  to  act 
(Cause  #11833,  November,  1969).  In  avoid- 
ance off  a  rule  to  show  cause.  Judge  Tehan, 
In  January  of  1960,  denied  approval,  circu- 
lating an  qplnlon  among  all  Hen  claimants 
accusing  Woodmar  of  misconduct  In  negoti- 
ating the  settlements.  In  an  appeal  from  this 
order  and  opinion,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on 
November  23,  1960.  reversed  the  decision 
(284  F.  2d  816)  directing  Judge  Tehan  to 
approve  the  settlement  stipulations.  No.- 
wlthstandlng  the  mandate.  Judge  Tehan  has 
still  failed  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
same. 

(42)  In  addition  to  his  faUure  and  refusal 
to  permit  a  consummation  of  the  settle- 
ments In  compliance  with  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals mandate.  Judge  Tehan  has  continued 
to  faU  and  refuse  to  decide  the  "test"  case 
tried  before  Judge  Parkinson  In  July  of  1957. 
In  August  of  1960,  Woodmar  filed  an  action 
In  mandamus  to  compel  a  decision  (Cause 
#13121).  In  req>on8e  to  a  rule  to  show 
cause.  Judge  Tehan  filed  a  return  on  October 
22,  1960,  accusing  Woodmar  of  bad  faith  in 
flUng  the  proceedings  against  him.  When  the 
mandate  case  appeared  on  the  oalendar  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  In  January  of  1961, 
Judge  Tehan  filed  a  supplemental  opinion 
(February  13,  1961)  forwarding  a  copy  to  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  stat- 
ing that  he  would  enter  findings  in  ten  days. 
Acting  In  reliance  upon  the  letter  and  sup- 
plemental opinion,  the  Court  of  Appeals  dis- 
charged the  rule  to  show  cause.  In  violation 
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of  hlB  commitment.  District  Judge  Telian 
continued  to  fall  and  refuse  to  enter  findings 
In  the  "test"  claim  for  five  years.  (This  U 
the  only  claim  the  parties  have  been  able  to 
get  a  hearing  on  in  30  years!) 

(43)  On  April  24,  1958.  Judge  Tehan  com- 
pelled Woodmar  to  file  a  removal  petition 
against  the  trustee  of  his  attorney.  Although 
Issues  were  Joined,  the  Court,  on  his  own 
motion,  determined  in  July  of  1958  that  the 
petition  wasn't  specific  enough.  A  35-pag« 
amended  petlUon  with  a  54-page  bill  of  par- 
ticulars was  filed  In  compliance  with  the 
District  Judge's  order.  Two  additional  yearj 
having  gone  by  without  any  action  on  th« 
petition,  a  further  mandamus  action  wa* 
filed  (Cause  #13113,  August,  1960).  A  rule  tc 
show  cause  was  Issued  on  September  7,  1960 
In  avoidance  of  the  rule  to  show  cause,  Judge 
Tehan  dismissed  the  Amended  Removal 
Petition,  allegedly,  because  it  was  filed  in 
bad  faith  and  didn't  state  facts  sufficient  tc 
constitute  grounds  for  removal.  This  rullnj 
has  compelled  a  third  appeal  (Cause  t  132' " ) 
In  order  to  get  a  hearing  on  the  removal 
petition  filed  three  years  ago. 

Nine  mandfl.t€  cases,  In  all,  have  been  filed 
In  efforts  to  force  a  termination  of  the  theni 
20-ye&r  old  proceedings  thereby  releasing  th^ 
assets,  then  $458,000  In  cash.  The  fund  re-i 
malned  In  a  frozen  nonlnterest  bearing  ac-< 
count  for  eleven  (11)  years.  The  Calumet 
Natlon&l  Banl£  of  Hammond  offered  to  pay  3 
per  cent  Interest  on  the  fund,  but  Judge 
Tehan,  again  upon  his  own  motion,  denied 
an  application  to  transfer  the  fund  to  an  In- 
terest-bearing account  In  Hammond.  Later, 
the  funds  were  pleased  In  an  Interest  bear-< 
Ing  account  In  Gary. 

(44)  The  District  Judge,  Robert  E.  Tehan ^ 
failed  and  refused  to  approve  further  settle-i 
ment  agreements  entered  Into  after  his  opln^ 
Ion  £wid  decision  were  reversed  In  Novemben 
of  1960,  Ignored  all  requests  for  hearings  on 
Uen  claims:  and,  by  orders  striking  lnter4 
rogatories,  suppressed  all  discovery  processes. 
He  Ignored  all  Inquiries  from  the  Inten 
parties.  District  Judge  Tehan  was  aware  o 
the  fact  that,  with  the  assets  tied  up  for  3 
years,  the  time  would  arrive  where  It  wouli 
be  Impossible  for  the  parties  In  Interest 
raise  Independent  funds  for  printing  costs 
appeal  fees,  etc.,  and,  in  this  manner,  he 
able  to  consummate  the  original  scheme  o< 
the  court  appointed  flduclarlee  to  divide  thai 
cash  assets  among  themselves  pursuant  to 
the  "alternative  Plan  of  Distribution"  and^^ 
or  the  "auditing  study"  program  in  avoid-^ 
ance  of  adversary  hearings. 

(46)  In  30  years,  not  a  single  alleged  lie: 
claimant  appeared  in  court  and  proved  u] 
the  eiOstence  and  amount  of  an  alleged  lie: 
claim.  The  problem  of  disposing  of  11 
claims  is  simple  and  uncomplicated — Dls 
trlct  Courts  all  over  the  United  States  havi 
found  no  difficulty  In  similar  matters  for  ove 
100  years.  The  records  established  that  $155, -j 
000  of  the  $468,000  fund  was  not  subject  ta 
any  claims  whateoevear,  lien  or  otherwise. 

(46)  The  30  year  old  history  of  the  "Reor-1 
ganlzatlon"  presents  an  unprecedented  exj 
ample  of  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  Federa^ 
Court  processes  established  by  Act  of  Con^* 
greas.  In  addition  to  the  Criminal  laws  here-t 
Inabove  referred  to  the  undisputed  records 
reveal  a  necessity  for  action  by  the  Attomej 
General  under  the  following  Acts  of  Con- 
gress designed  to  preserve  and  protect  th( 
integrity  of  the  United  States  District  Coiul 
as  a  public  institution; 

"(a)  19  U.S.C.A.  401  Contempts,  Powei 
of  Court: 

"A  court  of  the  United  States  shall  hav<i 
the  power  to  punish  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, at  Its  discretion,  such  contempt  of  iti 
authority,  and  none  other,  as — (1)  Mlsbe 
havlor  of  any  person  in  Its  presence  or  sc 
near  thererto  as  to  obstruct  the  admlnlstra 
tlon  of  Justice;" 

(b)   18  U.S.C.A.  1603,  Obstruction  of  Jua 
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tice.  Influencing  or  Injuring  Officer,  juror  or 
witness  generally: 

"Whoever,  corruptly  •  •  •  or  by  any 
threatening  letter  of  communciation  influ- 
ences, obstructs,  or  impedes,  or  endeavors 
to  influence,  obstruct,  or  impede,  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both."  June  25,  1948,  c. 
645,  62  Stat.  769. 

(c)  18  V.S.CJi.  Par.  371,  Conspiracy  to  com- 
mit offense  or  to  defraud  United  States:  (ob- 
struct administration  of  Justice) . 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either 
to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof  in  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do 
any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy, 
each  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"If,  however,  the  offense,  the  commission 
of  which  Is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  Is  a 
misdemeanor  only,  the  punishment  for  such 
conspiracy  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
punishment  provided  for  such  misdemeanor." 
June  25.  1948,  c.  645,  62  Stat.  701. 

(47)  The  Woodmar  Realty  Company,  its 
officers,  directors,  stockholders,  and  attorneys, 
as  the  major  party  in  interest,  are  anxious  to 
attend  any  hearings  held  in  connection  with 
the  matters  set  forth  in  this  petition,  furnish 
testimony  under  oath,  and  to  supply  copies 
of  coiirt  records,  documents,  and  transcripts 
fully  supporting  the  matters  hereinabove  al- 
leged. 

Wherefore,  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company 
respectfully  prays  that  a  hearing  be  held  by 
this  Honorable  Committee  (or.  on  reference, 
an  appropriate  Subcommittee)  and  that 
upon  such  hearing  appropriate  relief  and 
assistance  be  granted  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

(a)  Appropriate  action  under  the  Criminal 
Laws  be  directed,  and 

(b)  Impeachment  proceedings  be  Insti- 
tuted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thb  Woodmar  Realty  Company, 

Petitioner. 

By:  (signed)  Helzn  M.  Woods, 

President. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  CAPT.  FRED  T. 
MERRITT 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

of    north    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  brave  and  valiant  men 
have  retired  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
as  well  as  our  other  branches  of  service. 
But,  occasionally,  there  comes  one  after 
a  long  and  brilliant  career  which  I  think 
deserves  special  commendation. 

On  July  1,  1971,  Capt.  Fred  T.  Merritt, 
presently  commanding  ofiBcer  of  the 
Elizabeth  City  Coast  Guard  Air  Station, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  will  retire  from  ac- 
tive Coast  Guard  service.  After  attending 
North  Carolina  State  University,  he  en- 
tered the  Coast  Coast  Guard  service  on 
May  20.  1941.  The  unusual  circumstances 
regarding  this  is  that  his  first  duty  fol- 
lowing boot  camp  was  at  the  Elizabeth 
City  station  as  a  seamen  apprentice. 
Twenty-four  years  later.  Captain  Mer- 
ritt returned  to  the  same  unit  which  had 
launched  his  service  career,  but  this  time 
as  the  unit's  commanding  ofiQcer. 

He  saw  service  both  in  the  American 


and  European  theaters  during  World 
War  II.  He  has  been  decorated  with  the 
following  awards:  Air  Medal.  Coast 
Guard  Good  Conduct,  American  Air 
Campaign,  World  War  n  Victory, 
American  Defense  Service,  European 
Area  Campaign  and  National  Defense 
Service. 

I  take  this  oportunity  to  congratulate 
Captain  Merritt  and  along  with  his 
many  friends  to  wish  him  and  his  family 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness  in 
his  retirement. 

In  this  day  of  misguided  criticism  and 
sometimes  condemnation  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  think  it  only  appropriate  that  we 
recall  the  career  of  one  who  from  the 
position  of  apprentice  seamen  rose  to 
the  position  of  commanding  oflBcer  of 
the  largest  Coast  Guard  air  station  on 
the  east  coast,  and  that  it  further  proves 
that  the  military  indeed  still  has  a  great 
deal  to  offer  those  who  truly  love  and 
appreciate  this  coimtry,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  Capt.  Fred  Merritt. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  PRISONER  OF 
WAR  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
remarks — see  Congressional  Recobo, 
pages  7131-7133  of  March  18.  1971;  and 
page  8240  of  March  25,  1971 — I  expressed 
a  view  as  to  the  impropriety  as  well  as 
the  futility  of  private  citizens  pleading 
with  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  for  re- 
lease or  humane  treatment  of  our  POW's. 

The  great  weight  of  the  evidence  is 
that  the  tons  of  letters  and  tremendous 
activity  by  concerned  Americans  can 
never  accompUsh  anything  because 
Americans  do  not  imderstand  the  think- 
ing of  Commimists  and  they  refuse  to 
understand  Communist  goals. 

Any  understanding  of  the  oriental  per- 
sonality should  convince  our  fellow 
countrymen  that  to  the  oriental,  weak- 
ness is  to  be  treated  only  with  contempt 
and  scorn.  Therefore,  at  most,  the  Com- 
munist dictators  who  have  already  been 
assured  that  our  military  does  not  seek 
an  end  to  the  war  in  conventional  meth- 
ods can  but  consider  the  milUons  of  let- 
ters and  direct  appeals  from  our  well- 
meaning  citizens  as  a  sign  of  national 
weakness — a  loss  of  control  by  those  in 
positions  of  authority  in  our  country.  As 
such,  contrary  to  accounts  in  the  news 
media,  we  but  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  to  forever  delay 
any  formal  peace  talks.  We  but  reassure 
Hanoi  that  our  Nation  is  now  weak,  di- 
vided, and  leaderless.  All  that  remains  is 
to  wait  for  the  masses  to  demand  that 
the  weak  leaders  remove  all  U.S.  troops 
and  support.  Then  the  Communist  goals 
are  satisfied. 

In  World  War  n,  who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  writing  or  petitioning  Adolf 
Hitler  or  Emperor  Hirohito  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  or  release  of  American 
POW's? 
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History  is  replete  that  a  nation  which 
does  not  win  its  wars  loses  its  captured 
fighting  men — all  the  proposed  peace 
talks,  well-intentioned  correspondence, 
and  POW  publicity  programs  notwith- 
standing. We  are  reaching  our  people  but 
not  the  enemy. 

There  is  but  one  person  in  our  entire 
Government  who  holds  the  authority  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  for  regaining 
the  freedom  of  our  captured  prisoners 
of  war.  He  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commander  In  Chief,  under 
whose  orders  these  military  men  went 
into  battle,  were  engaged  when  captured, 
and  under  whose  orders  they  remain 
even  as  prisoners. 

If  the  American  people  want  to  regain 
our  prisoners  of  war,  they  would  have  far 
greater  effect  and  success  if  they  would 
direct  their  appeals  not  to  the  imrespon- 
sive  Communist  dictators,  but  to  Hon. 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  U.S.  military  forces. 

Letters  and  news  reports  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  during  the  past 
few  days  tend  to  confirm  my  opinion 
that  public  demands  for  action  to  release 
our  POW's  should  be  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They 
likewise  indicate  that  POW  negotiations 
should  be  conducted  in  the  long  recog- 
nized and  traditionally  established  man- 
ner between  the  official  representatives 
of  the  governments  involved  instead  of 
on  the  basis  of  newspaper  reports. 

An  exchange  of  letters  between  two 
members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States — Jim  K. 
Carpenter,  rear  admiral,  USNR,  presi- 
dent of  the  ROA;  and  Jack  N.  Rogers, 
lieutenant  colonel  GSUSAR.  a  patriotic 
attorney  constituent  of  Baton  Rouge — re- 
veals that  even  though  the  ROA  sup- 
ported a  letter-writing  campaign  to 
Hanoi  by  the  wives  of  our  POW's.  the 
ROA  does  contend  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  can  control 
the  conduct  of  a  war,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes freeing  POW's. 

In  his  letter  to  Rear  Admiral  Carpen- 
ter, Lieutenant  Colonel  Rogers  asks  this 
very  pertinent  question: 

As  an  alternative,  why  can't  we  speak  out 
as  a  'military'  organization  should  and  de- 
mand that  our  government  use  whatever 
force  or  valid  threat  of  force  is  necessary  to 
end  the  mess  in  Vietnam  with  a  clear  mili- 
tary decision  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  and  our 
allies  and  thereby  secure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  as  we  have  done  all  through  oui 
past  history?  Why  not? 

I  insert  the  letters  of  the  two  ROA 
officers  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Reserve  Officers  Association 

OF  THE  United  States, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Attention:   RAdm  Jim  K.  Carpenter,  Presi- 
dent. 
Re :  "Letter  to  Ton  Due  Thang" 

Gentlemen  :  The  letter  to  Ton  Due  Thang 
has  stuck  in  my  mind  as  a  constant  Irritant 
since  I  first  read  it  in  the  December.  1970, 
issue  of  "The  Officer."  All  of  us,  without  ex- 
ception I  am  sure,  feel  compassion  and  deep 
sympathy  for  our  comrades-in-arms  being 
held  prisoner  \n  North  Vietnam.  However, 
might  we  not  have  lessened  their  chances  for 
early  safe  return  by  the  aforesaid  letter?  The 
members  of  the  ROA  are  presumably  fairly 
well   Informed  on  the  nature   of  the   Com- 
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munlsts.  Can  we  doubt  the  great  weight  of 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  they  respect  noth- 
ing, literally  nothing,  other  than  force  or 
the  valid  threat  of  force?  Further,  can  we 
doubt  that  the  oriental  personality  Is  well 
known  to  treat  weakness  with  contempt  and 
scorn? 

To  me.  a  clear  sign  of  national  weakness  Is 
the  sorry  spectacle  of  reserve  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  strongest  nation  on  earth 
appealing  to  the  "humanltarlanism"  of  the 
Communist  dictator  of  one  of  the  world's 
weaker  nations!  Were  I  Ton  Due  Thang,  I 
would  deduce  from  this  appeal  that  even 
the  supposedly  dedicated  reserve  officers  of 
the  U.S.  were  afraid  to  fight,  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  several  hundred  Ameri- 
can men  rather  than  fight  for  them,  and  were 
by  their  actions  soundly  confirming  the  oft 
stated  opinion  that  the  U.S.  Is  a  '"paper 
tiger."  I  believe  that  becatise  of  appeals  such 
as  this  letter,  we  can  expect  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  to  forever  delay  any  for- 
mal peace  agreement  and  to  simply  wait  un- 
til we  go  home  before  gaining  all  their  goals 
in  South  Vietnam. 

As  an  alternative,  why  can't  we  speak  out 
as  a  "military"  organization  should  and  de- 
mand that  our  own  government  use  what- 
ever force  or  valid  threat  of  force  Is  neces- 
sary to  end  the  mess  in  Vietnam  with  a 
clear  military  decision  in  favor  of  the  U.S. 
and  our  allies  and  thereby  secure  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  as  we  have  done  all  through 
our  past  history?  Why  not? 

These  prisoners  have  risked  their  lives  for 
a  nation  that  now  appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
risk  anything  for  them.  If  we  will  not  fight 
for  them  they  will  come  back  to  us  only 
after  suffering  a  deadly  rot  of  body,  mind  and 
soul,  saddened  and  broken  men  at  having 
been  abandoned  by  their  country.  Lets  call  a 
spade  a  spade  and  decide  now  whether  we  are 
in  fact  an  organization  of  military  officers  of 
the  United  States  or  a  ladles  aid  society.  The 
continuation  of  a  policy  of  weakness,  com- 
promise and  "no  win"  Is  clearly  destroying 
the  national  morale  of  ova  country  and  it 
will  do  us  little  good  to  say  "I  told  you  so"  In 
the  future.  Lets  stand  up  for  what  Is  right. 
We  know  it  is  right,  if  we  have  the  moral 
courage  to  say  it.  If  we  don't,  we  had  damn 
well  better  close  dovsm  the  ROA  and  studr  the 
Russian  language. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  N.  Rogers, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  GSUSAR,  Member 
ROA. 

Reserve  Officers  Association 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1971. 
Lt.  Col.  Jack  N.  Rogers,  USAR, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dear  Col.  Rogers:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  10  March  1971.  Let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  am  In  general  agreement  with  all 
of  the  points  you  made  In  your  excellent 
letter.  Let  me  also  point  out  that  our  views 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

However,  this  Association  cannot  control 
the  conduct  of  a  war.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Our  country's 
elected  leaders  apparently  are  not  moving  to- 
ward obtaining  a  victory  in  North  Viet  Nam. 
The  wives  of  our  prisoners  are  consequently 
left  in  a  tragic  position. 

We  were  asked  by  them  to  print  this  ar- 
ticle by  them.  We  could  not  very  well  refuse 
them  since  negotiations  appear  to  be  the 
only  weapons  the  leadership  of  our  nation 
proposes  to  use. 

I  do  want  you  to  know,  however,  that  we 
have  stood  up  for  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
and  we  have  had  the  courage  to  say  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  K.  Carpenter, 
Rear  Admiral,  USNR.  National  President, 
ROA. 
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The  impropriety  of  carrying  on  dip- 
lomatic business  on  the  basis  of  news  re- 
ports is  pointed  out  by  three  recent  news 
releases.  It  appears  that  the  Swedish 
Government  now  pleads  surprise  and 
embarrassment  over  an  announcement 
in  the  press  that  President  Nixon  had 
praised  the  Swedish  Government  for  its 
offer  to  intern  American  prisoners  on  its 
soil  pending  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  had  called  on  North 
Vietnam  to  accept  the  offer. 

It  turns  out  that  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment had  made  no  such  offer — that  the 
story  got  started  through  a  press  report 
that  a  private  company,  the  Swedish- 
AmericEm  Line,  had  offered  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment use  of  its  passenger  ships  if 
there  were  a  prisoner  exchange. 

Apparently  the  announcement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  Is- 
sued on  the  basis  of  a  press  report  rather 
than  on  a  report  of  our  Ambassador  to 
Sweden. 

At  any  rate  the  Hanoi  government  did 
not  accept  the  offer — which  was  to  be 
expected.  And  the  top  Swedes  who  have 
repeatedly  proven  their  pro-North  Viet- 
nam sympathies  now  plead  embarrass- 
ment at  being  mistaken  for  humani' 
tarians. 

I  insert  three  news  clippings  to  follow 
my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington,  Poet,  May  4,  19711 

Nixon  Hails  Swedish  Bro  To   Intern  War 

Prisoners 

Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  May  3. — President 
Nixon  today  praised  a  Swedish  government 
offer  to  intern  American  war  prisoners  on  Its 
soil  pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  and  called  on  North  Vietnam 
to  accept  the  Swedish  offer. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  his  views  known  in  a 
statement  read  by  his  press  secretary,  Ron- 
ald L.  Zlegler,  shortly  before  returning  to 
Washington  after  a  three-day  California  stay. 

The  Swedish  government  offer,  which 
reached  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Executive 
through  an  April  30  news  dispatch  of  Agence 
France-Press,  the  French  news  agency.  In- 
cluded the  use  of  Swedish  ships  to  tran^ort 
the  U.S.  prisoners  from  North  Vietnam  as 
well  as  Interment  facilities  in  Sweden. 

Zlegler  said  the  United  States  had  not  yet 
confirmed  the  Swedish  offer  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  but  he  said  that  the  next 
move  falls  "squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Hanoi  government." 

[The  Associated  Press  reported  that  the 
Swedish  government  said  the  question  of  In- 
ternment In  a  third  country  must  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  i>artles  concerned.  Sweden's 
Foreign  Office  said  there  had  been  no  offi- 
cial contacts  with  the  U.S.  government  and 
suggested  the  right  place  to  start  negotiat- 
ing would  be  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.] 

Neither  the  two-sentence  presidential 
statement  nor  Zlegler's  remarks  was  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Swedish  offer,  though  they 
constituted  a  general  endorsement. 

"President  Nixon  noted  with  great  satis- 
faction that  according  to  press  reports  the 
government  of  Sweden  has  offered  use  of  Its 
vessels  and  Its  territory  to  provide  intern- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  from  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam,"  the  White  House  statement  said. 

"The  President  would  hope  that  Hanoi  will 
move  promptly  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on 
this  Issue  to  take  advantage  of  this  human- 
itarian offer  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment." the  statement  concluded. 

The  United  States  had  previously  en- 
dorsed a  South  Vietnamese  offer  to  send  tc 
a  neutral  country  North  Vietnamese  prison- 
ers of  war  who  were  sick  or  had  been  held 
four  years  or  more. 
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The  Hanoi  regime,  which  has  linked  the 
discussions  about  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
to  a  date  for  conaplete  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  has  not  respxinded  to  the  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  offer,  Zlegler  said. 

In  a  speech  last  Wedneoday.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Melvln  R.  Laird  mentioned  the  poe* 
slbUlty  that  UJ3.  prisoners  of  war  might  be 
interned  in  a  neutrai  nation.  It  was  this 
speech  which  promoted  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment offer,  according  to  the  French  news 
agency  report. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  5, 

1971] 
Sweden '8  POW  OrrsTt  Rejected  by  Vrrr  Cono 

P/aas. — The  Viet  Cong  delegation  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks  today  rejected  President 
Nixon's  call  for  the  Communist  side  to  ac- 
cept neutral  Sweden's  offer  to  Intern  all  pris- 
oners of  war  captured  In  Indonesia. 

The  North  Vietnamese  delegation  made  no 
comment.  But  the  two  Communist  delega- 
tions have  always  taken  the  same  position 
on  Issues  at  the  Paris  negotiations. 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
that  Nixon  had  noted  the  Swedish  offer 
with  "great  satisfaction,"  and  added,  "the 
President  would  hope  that  Hanoi  will  move 
promptly  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  this 
Issue  to  t«kke  advantage  of  tMs  humanitar- 
ian offer  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment." 

But  Duong  Dlnh  Thao,  chief  spokesman 
of  the  Viet  Cong  delegation,  told  UPI  the 
President's  plea  was  "a  machination"  of  the 
American  administration  aimed  at  "sidestep- 
ping the  true  issues  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
problem." 

Thao  said  the  Viet  Cong  stands  by  its 
eight-point  peace  plan  under  which  the 
question  of  prisoners  of  war  would  be  settled 
only  after  President  Nixon  bad  set  a  date 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  12. 
1971] 

Sweden  "PrxLa  n<  MmoLK  or  POW  Phopaganda 

(By  Robert  Skole) 

Stockholm. — Swedish  government  oflaclals 
won't  say  so  publicly,  but  they  are  most 
vinhappy  over  President  Nixon's  declaration 
on  the  poeolbllity  of  American  prisoners  held 
In  North  Vietnam  being  interned  in  Sweden. 

The  Swedes  feel  that  they  are  not  only 
being  used  by  Nixon  in  what  Is  essentially 
a  propaganda  ploy,  but  that  Sweden  has  been 
put  In  a  position  that  could  lead  to  difficul- 
ties in  the  future. 

"Our  position  has  been  the  same  for  years," 
said  one  official.  "We  have  always  maintained 
that  we  will  do  what  we  can  in  a  humani- 
tarian nature  when  It  comes  to  prisoners.  We 
have  not  said  we  will  Intern  prisoners  since 
we  have  not  been  asked  to  do  so  by  both 
sides." 

Swedish  officials  said  they  were  taken  by 
complete  surprise  on  May  2  by  the  President's 
statement  on  prisoners,  as  released  by  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  who  said  the  Presi- 
dent was  pleased  about  reports  that  Sweden 
was  willing  to  intern  prisoners  and  arrange 
for  transportation. 

The  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry  says  the 
American  government  never  requested  Swed- 
ish interning.  The  American  Embassy  here 
has  never  passed  on  such  a  request. 

How  the  story  got  started,  it  seems,  is 
through  a  press  report  saying  that  the  Swed- 
iah-Amerlcan  Line  had  offered  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment use  of  its  passenger  ships  If  there 
were  a  prisoner  exchange.  But  this  was  a 
strictly  private  move  by  a  private  company, 
without  any  government  connection,  the 
foreign  ministry  emphasizes. 

The  Nixon  statement  already  has  caused 
some  embarrassment  to  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
Broadcasting  Corp.  correspondent  in  Parts 
has   reported   that  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
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gates  to  the  peace  talks  told  him  "Sweden 
has  fallen  into  Nixon's  trap."  The  delegates, 
too,  were  referring  to  press  reports  quoting 
the  White  House,  who  in  tiirn,  was  quoting 
Dther  press  reports. 

North  Vietnam  maintains  it  will  talk  about 
prisoners  only  after  a  definite  date  is  set  for 
pullout  of  all  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Swedes  fear  that  the  Americfuis  will  now 
claim  with  Sweden  willing  to  accept  pris- 
oners; the  United  States  agrees,  but  North 
Vietnam  is  holding  back. 

"Nixon  has  placed  us  in  the  middle,"  one 
government  source  said.  "I'm  sure,  however, 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  realize  what  has 
happened,  and  that  our  relations  wich  Hanoi 
won't  be  hurt.  But  we  don't  like  to  be  used 
In  an  American  political  ploy." 

Sweden  is  the  only  Western  nation  that 
has  recognized  North  Vietnam.  As  a  result 
of  this,  and  Swedish  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
war  In  Vietnam,  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Stockholm  in  recent  years  have 
not  been  the  warmest. 

In  spite  of  Its  opposition  to  American  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam,  the  government  here  does 
what  it  can  to  assist  relatives  of  American 
prisoners  held  by  Hanoi.  On  two  occasions. 
Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme  received  from 
Hanoi  lists  of  prisoners'  names,  which  he 
passed  on  to  relatives. 
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WRITERS  STRESS  VALUE  OF  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  number  of  public  opinion  polls  have 
shown  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  who  live  in  our  metropolitan  cities 
would  prefer  to  Uve  in  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas  of  America. 

In  this  connection  two  distinguished 
writers  for  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
James  Reston  and  Mr.  Tom  Wicker, 
have  recently  written  interesting  col- 
umns which  relate  to  life  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Reston  in  his  column  points  out 
that  many  Americans  are  purchasing  old 
homes  in  the  coimtryside  which  they  are 
repairing  and  enjoying  on  weekends, 
{thereby  escaping  from  the  teeming  ur- 
an  complexes. 

Mr.  Wicker  in  his  column  emphasizes 
he  monotony  and  sameness  of  big  cities 

here  much  of  the  business  establish- 

ent  is  dominated  by  national  franchise 
{organizations. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  Important  subject.  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  the  articles  by  Mr.  Res- 
iton  and  Mr.  Wicker. 

The  articles  follow: 

View  From  the  Hnxs 
(By  James  R«ston) 

FiKBT  RtTN,  Va. — There  is  news — and  not 
all  bad  either — from  China  and  the  Middle 
East  these  days,  but  life  goes  on  in  America, 
too.  In  the  last  25  years,  this  area  of  the 
United  States  from  Tidewater,  Md.  and  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Blue  Ridge  has  been  trans- 
formed by  the  movement  of  people  and 
{capital. 

I  The  cities  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  riv- 
ers— the  Shenandoah,  the  Potomac,  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  York  and  the  James — have 
grown   spectacularly  and  expanded   toward 


the  hills.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  whites  and. 
blacks  have  abandoned  their  shacks  in  th» 
mountain  coves  and  valleys,  and  city  folks, 
have  replaced  them  and  restored  the  tum- 
bling old  houses  and  eroded  land. 

A    NEW   CLASS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this 
tragic  migration  of  the  poor  into  the  cities, 
but  very  little  about  the  new  class  of  week- 
end and  early  retirement  Americans  who  are 
moving  beyond  the  suburbs  and  renewing, 
both  themselves  and  the  earth. 

This  Is  not  a  large  migration  as  yet.  Out- 
side of  the  very  rich  who  have  taken  the 
old  mansions  or  built  new  ones,  and  gone 
into  tax  deductible  farming,  it  Is  mainly  a 
movement  of  middle-class  people  from  the 
professions  and  businesses  who  have  bought 
small  holdings  and  fixed  up  abandoned  farm- 
houses In  an  effort  to  escaf>e  from  the  cities 
and  hold  their  families  together  by  giving 
the  children  some  feeling  for  the  privacy 
and  beauty  of  country  life. 

HOLDING    TOGETHER 

The  results  of  this  revolt  against  present 
urban  living  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good. 
There  is,  of  course,  something  contrived  and 
even  false  about  it,  for  money  earned  else- 
where substitutes  for  the  hard  work  of  tear- 
ing a  living  from  the  soil,  but  even  the 
sophistloated  young  men  and  women  today 
seem  to  like  it,  and  when  the  children  are 
very  young  and  later  when  they  begin  to 
doubt  even  their  own  assumptions — but  not 
in  between — "the  place  In  the  country"  helps 
hold  the  family  together,  not  much,  but 
some. 

It  Is,  of  course,  hell  on  the  women,  who 
have  to  put  up  with  the  old  man's  Job  prob- 
lems all  week  and  then  gather  the  clan  and 
get  ready  to  go  to  the  country,  and  feed  and 
bed  them,  and  get  back  exhausted,  mean- 
while listening  to  the  stupidities  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  old  generation,  which, 
according  to  the  young,  created  and  even 
planned  it  all.  But  at  least  the  family  is 
together,  bringing  In  the  wood  and  taking 
out  the  garbage,  and  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems and  dreams  of  life. 

NOT    SILENT 

So  maybe  "the  place  in  the  country"  is  on* 
answer  to  the  modem  family  and  national 
problems.  Despite  the  population  explo- 
sion— 25  million  more  Amertcans  every  10 
years,  more  people  and  more  difficulties  in 
both  the  cities  and  the  suburbs — America 
between  the  teeming  urban  complexes  is  still 
almost  vacant. 

But  it  Is  not  a  silent  wilderness.  Life  in  the 
country  in  America,  today,  thanks  to  rural 
electrto  power,  national  television,  good 
roads,  and  the  garden  tractor,  has  never  been 
more  comfortable  or  more  in  touch  with  the 
noisy  world — if  you  want  to  be  In  touch  with 
It. 

Even  the  services  of  the  American  country- 
side— to  say  nothing  about  personal  securtty 
and  courtesy — are  bettei;  here  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  Ridge  than  in  Washington 
or  New  York,  and  besides,  It  is  quiet  and 
spectacularly  beautiful. 

So  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over,  maybe 
it  will  be  possible  to  think  again  about  using 
this  elemental  force  of  privacy  and  beauty  in 
America — about  planning  the  redlatrlbutlon 
of  Industry  and  population. 

The  United  States  is  not  overcrowded,  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  or  in  oomparlson  with 
other  countries,  seems  almost  empty. 

TOTAL     PLANNING 

Its  cities  and  suburbs  are  increasingly  con- 
gested, and  Its  groiuid  transportation  is  a 
disgraceful  tangle,  but  the  land  and  the  skies 
are  still  wide  open,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  helicopter,  outside  the  battlefield,  have 
never  even  been  seriously  studied. 

"What  we  need,"  Vice  President  Agnew 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Is  total  environ- 
mental planning,"  and  if  Agnew,  the  symbol 
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of  modem  American  conservation,  can  reach 
this  conclusion,  it  should  be  possible  to 
t„hinic  politically  about  the  redistribution  of 
Industry  and  people,  so  that  personal  life 
and  professional  life  in  America  are  not  quite 
so  far  apart  as  they  are  today. 

Notes  or  a  Traveler 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Durham,  N.C,  May  12. — The  airport  here 
Is  halfway  between  Raleigh  and  Durham. 
The  former  is  North  Carolina's  capital  and 
north-south  traffic  used  to  run  right  past  the 
old  State  House  building  that  distinguished 
the  city.  Durham,  not  too  many  years  ago, 
was  easily  recognizable  as  a  cigarette  manu- 
facturing center. 

Now  the  political  and  social  and  economic 
change  that  has  come  to  the  South  makes 
the  two  cities  seem,  to  the  casual  traveler, 
all  but  interchangeable.  What's  more,  to  one 
who  has  been  roaming  the  South  in  recent 
weeks,  either  could  about  as  easily  be  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  or  Little  Rock.  And  while  the 
brand  names  might  be  different  elsewhere 
in  the  country  and  the  drawling  voices  of  the 
South  are  still  distinctive,  the  urban  scene 
here  is  getting  to  be  sadly  like  Indianapolis, 
Sacramento  or  Des  Moines. 

Spurred  on  by  growing  traffic  and  Federal 
grants,  the  cities  of  America — for  instance — 
have  spawned  a  pervasive  new  architecture — 
Airport  Modern — that  is  now  as  common- 
place as  the  Railroad  Oothlc  of  a  half-cen- 
tury ago.  Olass,  steel,  concrete,  plastic,  pre- 
fab panels — the  materials  of  the  new  archi- 
tecture are  as  severe  and  chilling  as  the 
sharp-edged  design  that  gives  most  air  ter- 
minals an  atmosphere  of  harsh  efficiency 
and  rootless  speed. 

Side  by  side,  past  the  trip  insurance  and 
cbecked-ln  coiinters.  Hertz  and  Avis  carry 
on  their  endless,  meaningless  war  over 
whether  'tis  better  to  be  No.  1  or  No.  2. 
Other  than  for  the  color  of  the  ml  .iskirts 
filling  out  the  form,  it's  hard  for  the  cus- 
tomer to  tell  the  difference,  as  he  hands  over 
bis  driver's  license  and  credit  card  (which 
would  It  be  today — American  Express, 
Diner's,  Carte  Blanche.  Bank  Americard,  Air 
Travel?  No.  1  and  No.  2  eagerly  take  them 
all). 

Even  If  he  goes  all  the  way  to  No.  3,  the 
traveler  still  can't  tell  the  difference — cer- 
tainly not  by  the  power-steered,  power- 
braked,  air-conditioned,  gas-guzzling  behe- 
moth into  which  he  is  ultimately  strapped. 
Any  red-blooded  American  boy  used  to  be 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  a  Ford,  a  Chevrolet 
or  a  Plymouth,  let  alone  anything  as  g^and 
as  a  Chrysler,  a  Caddy  or  a  Lincoln;  but  now 
an  auto  renter  needs  a  catalog  and  a  guide 
in  order  to  tell  whether  he's  at  the  collaps- 
ible, Nader-style  wheel  of  a  Catallna,  a 
Cougar,  a  Charger,  a  Mustang,  a  Mallbu,  a 
Pinto,  a  Nina  or  a  Santa  Maria. 

Is  It  a  quick  trip  in  and  out?  Then  the 
traveler  registers  at  the  nearby  motel,  the 
gaudiest  monument  of  Airport  Modern,  where 
In  the  Toreador  Lounge  two  Impaled  flaccid 
olives  are  automatically  included  when  the 
tired  blonde  In  the  bunny  costume  brings 
the  martini  with  a  twist.  And  in  the  Coxintry 
Squire  Restaurant  off  the  lobby  a  hamburger 
steak  is  Inevitably  a  charcoal-broiled,  hick- 
ory-smoked chopped  sirloin  smothered  in 
mushroonas.  Howard  Johnson's,  Holiday  Inn, 
Sheraton,  Hyatt  House,  Ramada,  Downtown- 
ers. Albert  Pick,  Statler  Hilton — remember  to 
dial  8  for  long  distance  and  that  the  life- 
guard is  never  on  duty  after  6  P.M. 

Eating  roadside  food  in  America  used  to 
be  a  gamble  with  loaded  dloe;  heartburn  was 
certain  if  ptomaine  was  only  possible.  Now, 
progress  has  taken  danger  out  of  the  game 
and  the  ubiquitous  fast-food  industry  guar- 
antees the  same  lack  of  taste  and  noxirlsh- 
ment  in  the  crinkled  French  fries  and  quar- 
ter pound  beefburger  you  get  In  Nashville, 
Charlotte,  Harrisburg  or  Butte. 
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It  is  easy,  nowadays,  to  get  downtown  from 
any  airport — ^Just  guide  your  rented  charger 
onto  the  beltway.  the  interstate,  the  freeway, 
the  boulevard,  and  whether  It  is  the  outer 
loop,  the  Inner  link,  or  the  Thruway,  after 
breathtaking  adventures,  you  will  be  spewed 
out  Into  a  traffic  jam  Just  past  the  shopping 
center  and  across  the  street  from  the  mobile 
home  dealership. 

Downtown  Itself  is  depressing  everywhere. 
In  the  old  hotel,  the  bellboy's  red  Jacket  is 
likely  to  be  frayed  and  the  elevator  may  Jerk 
alarmingly;  the  Paramount  and  the  Roxy  are 
showing  skin  flicks  and  the  gaudy  tile  of  the 
storefronts  cannot  conceal  the  age  and  decay 
of  the  buildings  underneath.  Somebody  has 
put  up  a  pre-stressed  skyscraper  In  the  mid- 
dle of  town,  trying  to  stave  off  the  trend  of 
the  shopping  center,  but  the  Interstate  Is 
cutting  a  raw  swath  through  the  old  ware- 
house district. 

You  can  still  get  splendid  seafood  at  the 
Elite  Caf6  In  Montgomery.  The  Printer's 
Alley  nightclub  and  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  are 
flourishing  In  Nashville,  and  south  of  Broad 
In  Charleston  the  beautiftU  old  houses  still 
stand  serenely  under  moss-hung  trees.  But 
these  familiar  touches  are  the  exception  in 
the  new,  prosperous,  progressive  homoge- 
neous South,  with  Its  concrete  arteries  and 
shrieking  Jets  and  piercing  neon;  and  the 
South  itself  seems  every  year  more  nearly  an 
interchangeable  part  of  the  vast,  grim  same- 
ness of  a  nation  that  has  discovered  in  mo- 
bility that  no  one  need  ever  leave  home  be- 
cause everything  and  every  place  can  be  made 
to  look,  taste,  feel  and  sound  like  every  other 
thing  and  place. 

So  maybe  Airport  Modem  was  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  all  along:  what  else  have  we  been 
so  nearly  able  to  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
country? 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  HOSTS  8TH 
WORLD  CHINESE  TRADERS  CON- 
VENTION 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  85 
long  months,  or  to  be  exact — 7  years  and 
49  days  have  passed  since  Capt.  Floyd 
Thompson  was  taken  prisoner  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  we  remove  more  and  more  troops 
from  Vietnam,  I  am  Increasingly  con- 
cerned for  the  very  lives  of  our  prisoners. 
I  submit  to  you  that  these  men  were  sent 
by  this  country  to  fight  in  Vietnam  and 
they  honorably  did  their  jobs.  In  doing 
so,  they  were  captured  by  the  enemy  and 
have  given  much  more  of  their  lives  to 
our  Nation  than  the  average  serviceman. 
Their  days  and  weeks  stretch  into 
months  and  years — with  no  end  In  sight 
for  their  freedom. 

We  must  not — we  cannot  abandon 
these  men  to  the  everlasting  monotony 
and  cruelty  of  Hanoi  prisons.  Let  us  urge 
the  President  to  direct  our  negotiators  in 
Paris  to  attempt  again  In  this  113th  week 
of  negotiations  to  agree  with  the  Viet- 
cong  to  a  battlefield  cease-fire  as  we, 
along  with  our  prisoners  of  war,  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  on  a  timetable 
agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  lose  sight  for 
even  1  day,  that  American  soldiers  are 
spending  great  stretches  of  their  lives  in 
prisoner-of-war  camps.  Let  us  today  re- 
new every  effort  to  call  world  attention 
to  the  cruelty  of  this  situation  in  the 
hopes  that  they  will  join  us  in  demand- 
ing the  release  of  our  prisoners. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Eighth  World 
Chinese  Traders  Convention  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  this 
significant  event  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  annual  conference  has  been 
held  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Mr. 
Wilbur  K.  Woo,  secretary-general  for  the 
convention,  and  one  of  my  constituents, 
has  estimated  that  over  550  delegates  of 
Chinese  descent  representing  some  50 
countries  will  attend  the  conference. 

Chinese  businessmen,  notable  con- 
tributors in  the  fields  of  commerce  and 
industry,  will  gather  to  strengthen  and 
to  expand  trade  relations  and  to  promote 
economic  growth  among  the  countries 
and  ao-eas  of  the  free  world.  Discussions 
will  involve  such  topics  as  textiles  and 
garments,  foodstuffs,  handicraft,  ply- 
wood and  wood  products,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, electronics  and  hardware,  and  tour- 
ist restaurants. 

Special  guests  at  this  conference  wUl 
include  Mr.  Sun  Yun-Suan,  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs  for  the  Republic  of 
China,  Mr.  Kao  Hsin.  Chairman  of  the 
Overseas  Chinese  Affairs  Commission, 
and  Mr.  James  Shen,  the  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  business  sessions, 
there  will  be  an  extensive  exhibit  on  dis- 
play at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  featuring 
more  than  120  products  from  Taiwan. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  fact  sheet  which  gives  more 
details  on  the  history  and  the  significance 
of  the  Chinese  Traders  Convention : 
Eighth  World  Chinese  Traders  Convention 

Overseas  Chinese  number  more  than  18.5 
million  throughout  the  world.  Most  of  them 
are  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry. 
Their  hard  work  and  successful  perform- 
ance have  given  them  an  important  role  in 
the  economic  build-up  of  their  places  of 
residence. 

The  first  Overseas  Chinese  Traders  Con- 
vention was  held  in  1963  at  the  initiative  of 
Chinese  trade  leaders  In  Japan.  It  was  in- 
tended to  promote  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  overseas  Chinese  traders  and 
industrialists  to  expedite  economic  develop- 
ment in  their  countries  of  residence  and  to 
help  strengthen  the  economic  power  of  the 
free  world. 

Thereafter,  the  Overseas  Chinese  com- 
mercial community  made  the  convenUon  an 
annual  event.  The  first  seven  meetings  wer« 
held  In  rotaUon  in  Tokyo.  Taipei,  Manila 
and  Bangkok.  These  were  comparatively 
smaU  and  participants  came  only  from  Asian 
countries  and  areas. 

Beginning  with  the  sixth  convention  at 
Tokyo  in  1868,  the  meetings  altogether,  at- 
tracted 1.460  overseas  Chinese  trade  leaders 
from  41  countries  and  areas  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  result,  overseas  Chinese  traders 
have  been  enabled  to  strengthen  their  ac- 
tivities and  establish  regional  economic 
cooperation  programs  and  a  world  wide  trade 
network. 

The  el^th  convention  will  open  in  Los 
Angeles   May    17 — registrations    have   come 
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from  more  than  400  overseas  Chinese  trqde 
leaders  in  60  countries  and  areas. 

Topics  of  discussion  will  Include  the  pto- 
motlon  of  capital  Investment,  technical  ( o- 
operatlon  and  expansion  of  trade  relations 
among  free  world  cotintrles  and  areas. 

A  World  Traders  Week  will  coincide  with 
the  Los  Angeles  convention  and  Chinese  Ex- 
port products  win  be  displayed.  A  symposi- 
um with  American  traders  and  indtistrlalltts 
will  be  held  Immediately  after  the  oonv^- 
tlon. 


NAVY  LEADER  "RAPS"  WITH  AI+. 
HANDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  ^[r. 
Speaker,  when  the  UJ3.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Ziunw^t, 
initiated  his  new  program  for  co^i- 
municating  with  all  hands,  a  message 
form  which  subsequently  became  know  as 
Z  grams,  the  idea  seemed  somewhat 
revolutionary  for  the  conservatively 
oriented  Navy.  Nevertheless,  from  t|ie 
beginning  there  were  indications  tljat 
Navy  men  were  reading  the  Z  grams  ahd 
responding  to  their  leader.  1 

I  have  just  read  the  excerpts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  first  enlistied 
man  ever  to  lecture  at  the  U.S.  Nayal 
War  College  and  the  lecturer  is  Master 
CPO  Al  Johnson.  I  am  encouraged  by 
this  type  of  communications  flow  insMe 
the  Defense  Department  and  commend 
an  article  about  Chief  Johnson's  speejph 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Tpe 
article  appeared  in  the  April  28,  19T1. 
Issue  of  Navy  Times:  j 

Naval   Waji    Collsgx    Spkxch:    Lant   PLrtET 
MCPO  Revmws  Rolb  1 

Nbwport,  R.I. — The  following  excerpts  ^e 
from  a  speech  delivered  recently  at  the  Natal 
War  College  by  Master  Chief  Avionics  Tecp- 
nlclan  Albert  T.  Johnson,  the  first  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet:  j 

"My  present  position  as  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  represents  .  .  J  A 
rather  startling  change  to  the  Navy's  tradi- 
tional policy  of  conducting  all  of  Its  business 
through  the  normal  chain  of  command.  A^d 
on  the  surface,  It  might  appear  to  some  ^- 
flcers  that  my  office  is  a  challenge  to  th^lr 
authority.  I  will  let  you  Judge  that  for  yoT4r- 
selves  as  I  discuss  the  aspects  of  my  Job  aiid 
my  experiences  during  the  past  18  months. 

"In  two  words,  I'm  a  communications  llq^. 
I  serve  as  a  direct  channel  of  communlcatloiis 
between  fleet  enlisted  men  and  their  depenjd- 
ents,  and  Adm.  Duncan,  the  commander-lti- 
Ohlef.  I 

"When  I  say  Admiral  Duncan,  naturally, 
I  mean  his  staff  as  well.  We  have  an  ordefly 
and  effective  process  by  which  we  'staff'  t|ie 
various  recommendations  and  grievances 
which  are  channeled  through  my  office.  On 
the  staff  wiring  diagram,  I  fiinction  unc^er 
the  Deputy  chief  for  Operations  and  Pla^s. 
who  Is  Rear  Adm.  Erly. 

"I  am  also  cloeely  associated  with  Cai)t. 
Golden,  who  Is  the  fleet  career  counseUpg 
programs  officer,  but  my  charter  speclflclally 
states  that  I  have  direct  access  to  Adm.  Du)i- 
can  and  his  deputy,  and  this  is  so. 

"I  accompany  the  commander  in  chief  t>n 
most  of  his  official  trips.  I  submit  detailed 
reports  to  him  concerning  my  activities  atid 
varlo\is  items  of  Interest. 

"I  met  with  him  privately  at  least  twlc^  a 
month,  depending  on  the  timeliness  of  iiy 
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proposals,  and  I  receive  straight,  timely  re- 
sponse to  my  questions  and  proposals.  •  •  • 
not  respond  so  readily  to  a  military  disci- 
pline that  was  based  on  the  Intimidation. 
They  generally  resented  being  told  to  do 
something  If  they  did  not  also  understand 
why. 

"We  heard  about  the  'new  breed,'  and  we 
saw  them  arrive  In  Increasing  niunbers  dur- 
ing the  50s.  But  we  did  not  react  sufficiently 
We  simply  did  not  go  forward  with  a  coordi- 
nated approach,  to  adapt  to  changing  times 
and  attitudes. 

"Up  in  the  wardroom  the  same  conflict  ex- 
isted to  some  extent  between  Junior  and  sen- 
ior officers,  and  the  communications  gap  wid- 
ened. Because  Junior  officers  and  younger 
enlisted  men  shared  Blmllar  frustrations, 
they  were  drawn  closer  together.  And  the 
more  they  identified  with  one  another,  the 
less  effective  our  senior  enlisted  men  became 
as  sujjervisor.  This  worked  a  severe  strain  on 
the  entire  organization. 

ACTION   NEEDED 

"These  and  other  situations  made  it  ap- 
parent that  the  Navy  had  to  take  swift 
remedial  action.  The  senior  enlisted  adviser 
program  developed,  following  CNO's  lead  with 
the  appointment  of  a  naaster  chief  petty  offi- 
cer of  the  Navy  in  1967.  This  provided  en- 
listed men  with  a  focal  point  where  they 
could  direct  their  suggestions,  ideas,  recom- 
mendations and  requests  for  Information, 
and  usually  receive  immediate  and  direct  re- 
sult on  matters  that  were  tending  to  become 
bogged  down  in  administrative  proceedings. 

"There  is  no  short-range  solution  to  the 
retention  problem,  but  this  one  aspect  of  a 
many-faceted  approach  that  help)ed  rein- 
force the  credibility  of  the  efforts  that  were 
being  made.  It  helped  stimulate  communi- 
cation, and  by  providing  enlisted  men  with 
direct  access  to  higher  command,  it  helF>ed 
encourage  positive  attitudes  and  helped  re- 
new motivation.  Enlisted  men  were  given  a 
new  sense  of  identity,  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. 

"As  a  case  In  point,  consider  what  hap- 
pens in  dally  shipboard  routine  when  word 
passes  from  person  to  person  across  different 
levels  of  experience.  The  exec  puts  out  word 
to  department  heads  at  officers  call.  This 
word  is  passed  on  to  division  officers,  then  to 
chiefs,  then  to  Junior  enlisted  men.  As  It 
flows  downward  it  criss-crosses  generations 
of  difference  in  basis  thinking  and  experi- 
ence, and  gets  interpreted  accordingly. 

"One  way  to  bridge  this  situation  is  to 
call  a  combined  meeting  of  division  officers 
and  CPO's  when  the  8klpp)er  has  Important 
Instructions  to  put  out.  "The  same  basic  word 
is  then  a  reference  for  later  discussions  on 
ways  and  means  to  carry  out  the  desired 
action. 

"EAP  SESSIONS" 

"In  a  more  general  sense.  It  is  helpful  to 
encotirage  what  the  younger  men  call  'Rap 
sessions' — informal  and  voluntary  discus- 
sions among  officers,  chiefs  and  other  en- 
listed men  to  help  each  becocne  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  other's  various  viewpoints, 
and  to  help  them  find  common  ground  for 
cooperative  efforts. 

"Then  we  come  to  a  third  category,  which 
is  the  expression  of  attitudes  by  actions, 
rather  than  words.  This  expression  communi- 
cates either  concern  or  lack  of  concern — for 
Individuals  and  sp)ecial  groups. 

"One  way  to  determine  effectiveness  of  per- 
sonal  communications  is  feedback.  And  this 
must  come  in  a  broader  form  than  the  curt, 
'aye  aye,  sir,'  that  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  some 
officers.  Feedback  can  be  registered  by  gripes, 
constructive  criticism,  suggestions,  conver- 
sations or  any  number  of  ways.  It  is  there, 
but  someone  has  to  be  receptive  and  respon- 
sive to  it  for  it  to  be  of  use. 

"Feedback  on  undesirable  conditions  en- 
ables a  command  to  dispel  rumors,  clear  up 
misunderstandings,      correct     discrepancies, 
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and  boost  morale  by  showing  concern  for 
crew  welfare. 

"Where  command  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  obvious,  feedback  is  stimulated. 
Men  will  not  hesitate  to  discuss  problems  and 
accept  counsel.  Even  if  their  feedback  comes 
In  the  way  of  gripes,  that  is  better  than  grim 
silence  which  accompanies  bitter  attitudes 
and  deep  frustration. 

"FEEDBACK    CHANNEL 

"Right  now  I  am  able  to  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive channel  for  feedback,  as  I  hold  discus- 
sions around  the  fleet.  And  by  encouraging 
this  sort  of  feedback,  we  are  getting  the  men 
to  begin  thinking  and  talking  about  their 
ships  and  operations.  They  take  more  in- 
terest in  these  thingp.  They  welcome  more 
responsibility  because  they  feel  their  Judg- 
ment and  opinions  are  valued. 

"But  the  commanding  officer  also  has  a 
personal  influence  over  his  men  other  than 
that  which  flows  through  the  command's 
administration.  An  enlisted  man's  personal 
feeling  for  his  commanding  officer  can  over- 
ride the  feeling  he  has  for  the  command  In 
general,  and  this  can  hold  true  in  a  positive 
or  a  negative  sense.  The  enlisted  man's  im- 
pressions of  his  commanding  officer  are  usu- 
ally by  a  conglomeration  of  flrsthand  obser- 
vations, factual  information,  scuttlebutt,  and 
guesswork.  But  no  matter  how  these  Impres- 
sions are  formed,  they  wUl  hold  a  strong  in- 
fluence over  the  man's  attitude.  This  will 
hold  true  even  if  it  is  a  vague  and  Inaccurate 
impression. 

"Many  men  know  so  little  about  their  CO 
that  their  impression  is  merely  a  set  of  simple 
judgments  about  him.  They  decide  that  'he's 
okay'  or  'he's  not  okay'  .  .  .  !  He's  sharp!  or 
'he's  not  so  sharp'!  .  .  .  'He  takes  care  of  his 
crew.'  or  'he  doesn't  give  a  damn  about  us." 

"As  the  men  become  more  Informed  about 
their  CO.  their  impressions  became  more  pro- 
nounced. Hopefully,  this  means  that  their 
loyalty  deepens.  And  that  their  respect  be- 
comes more  personal.  A  key  factor  in  these 
impressions  is  the  men's  assessment  of  the 
CO's  credibility — their  Judgment  of  whether 
he  means  what  he  says  and  says  what  he 
means.  It  will  be  a  Judgment  they  continually 
re-verify  by  comparing  his  actions  to  his 
words. 

"Admiral  Zumwalt  has  demonstrated  how 
quickly  men  take  an  Interest  in  a  commander 
who  takes  an  interest  in  them.  Personal  at- 
tention naturally  Impresses  a  man  and  he 
responds  with  resjiect  and  loyalty. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  It  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind"  attitude  about  matters  which 
are  not  consistently  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. The  fact  exists  that  today  more 
than  1,550  American  servicemen  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  coUesigues  in 
Congress  and  our  coimtrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of 
our  number  Is  enslaved.  I  insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  missing: 

Capt.  Lionel  Parra,  Jr..  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.,  091194,  Birmingham.  Ala.  Mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  three  children. 
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The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Parra, 
Sacramento,  Calif.  A  1965  graduate  of 
Auburn  University.  Officially  listed  as 
missing  July  17,  1968.  As  of  today,  Cap- 
tain Parra  has  been  missing  in  action 
In  Southeast  Asia  for  1,034  days. 


NATIONAL  OPEN  FOOD  DATING  BILL 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
former  colleague  Leonard  Farbstein  who, 
in  the  91st  Congress,  started  the  ball 
rolling  to  get  Federal  action  to  insure 
the  freshness  of  the  food  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  purchases.  In  April  1970 
a  pioneer  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Farbstein  to  require  oi>en  food  dating 
but  it  received  little  committee  atten- 
tion. I  can  assure  you  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  and  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  that  I 
and  Chairman  Moss  who  is  cosponsoring 
the  legislation  will  not  allow  this  new 
improved  bill  to  go  unnoticed  in  that 
committee.  We  really  have  no  way  to 
gage  administration  support  but  if  the 
lack  of  reaction  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  a  petition  filed  with  that 
body  on  Jime  12,  1970,  to  require  the 
open  dating  of  packaged  food  is  any 
indication,  I  would  expect  minimal  White 
House  encouragement. 

We  are  proposing  today  a  broad,  en- 
tirely new,  comprehensive  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  insure  the  shopper  that  he 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  freshness 
of  the  packaged  products  that  he  finds 
on  the  shelves  of  food  stores.  The  bill 
Is  the  result  of  many  months  of  hard 
work  by  our  staffs,  who  have  consulted 
with  various  Federal  agencies,  manu- 
facturers, retailers  and  consumer  groups. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  good  bill  and  a  fair 
one  and  that  It  will  not  add  any  substan- 
tial burden  on  anyone  in  the  food  proc- 
essing or  retailing  chain. 

Dates  are  currently  put  on  packaged 
food  by  the  manufacturer  or  processor 
but  in  most  cases  the  secret  data  is  im- 
Intelligible  to  the  consumer  and  even 
if  the  code  is  cracked  the  meaning  of  the 
date  is  ambiguous.  We  want,  or  rather 
we  demand,  that  consumers  no  longer 
be  kept  in  the  dark  in  this  area.  That  is 
what  open  food  dating  means.  The  sale 
of  spoiled  or  tainted  food  to  the  un- 
suspecting and  uninformed  must  be 
stopped. 

It  appears  that  only  Federal  legisla- 
tion can  accomplish  that  end.  TTie  few 
scattered  efforts  by  various  supermarket 
chains  are  inadequate  since  in  most  cases 
the  dates  are  still  in  code  and  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  shopper  to  translate  the 
code.  State  and  local  laws  in  this  area 
are  too  limited  to  be  effective.  Only  a 
national  law  requiring  a  uniform  open 
date  in  plain  language  on  each  and  every 
package  of  perishable  and  semiperish- 
able  food  for  sale  will  suffice.  As  an 
added  aid  for  the  consumer  we  would 
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also  require  the  label  to  include  the  op- 
timum home  storage  conditions  for  that 
particular  food. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  help  retailers 
as  much  as  it  helps  consumers.  Most 
retailers  of  food  are  also  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  strange  combina- 
tions of  letters  and  numbers  on  their 
products.  Stock  rotation  would  be  easier 
and  the  retailer  could  be  assured  that 
he  would  not  be  offending  his  customers 
by  selling  them  overage  food.  The  dis- 
tributors need  to  know  the  dates  also 
and  for  that  reason  our  bill  includes  a 
provision  requiring  pull  dates  on  ship- 
ping containers. 

At  least  25  countries  now  have  open 
food  dating  and  in  none  have  the  food 
manufacturers  or  retailers  suffered  and 
there  has  been  no  general  increase  in 
food  prices  resulting  from  letting  con- 
sumers know  just  how  fresh  the  prod- 
ucts are  that  they  buy.  Selective  buying 
has  also  proven  not  to  be  a  problem. 

The  time  for  action  in  this  country  is 
now.  My  study  of  this  issue  has  con- 
vinced me  that  open  food  dating  will 
benefit  everyone  and  harm  no  one  ex- 
cept those  persons  in  the  food  business 
who  would  intentionally  choose  to  sell 
overage  food.  I  have  no  compassion  for 
them. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  foUows: 
Section  by   Section  Analysis  of  Major 

Peovisions 
A   bill   to   aimend   the  Fair   Packaging   and 

Labeling  Act  to  require  certain  labeling  to 

assist    the     consumer    in     purchases     of 

packaged    perishable    or    semi-perishable 

foods 

Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  meana  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "food"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  that  term  by  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetable. 

(3)  The  term  "perishable  or  semi-perish- 
able food"  means  any  food  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  a  high  risk  of  any  of 
the  following  as  it  ages: 

(A)  Spoilage; 

(B)  Slgnlflcant  loss  of  nutritional  value; 
or 

( C)  Slgnlflcant  loss  of  palatablllty 

(4)  The  term  "pxill  date"  means  the  last 
date  on  which  a  perishable  or  semi -perish- 
able food  can  be  sold  for  consumption  with- 
out a  high  risk  of  spoilage  or  slgnlflcant 
loss  of  nutritional  value  or  palatablllty.  if 
stored  by  the  consumer  after  that  date  for 
the  period  which  a  consumer  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  store  that  food. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  manufacturer  of  a  perish- 
able or  semi-perishable  food  for  ultimate 
sale  to  consumers,  may  distribute  his  prod- 
uct for  such  sale  unless  the  package  Is 
prominently  labeled  to  show  (1)  the  pull 
date  for  such  food  and  (2)  the  optimum 
temperature  and  hiunldlty  conditions  for 
Its  storage  by  the  ultimate  oonstimer. 

(b)  No  retail  distributors  of  such  pack- 
aged perishable  and  semi -perishable  food 
may  sell  such  food  unless  the  package  1b 
labeled  pursuant  to  (a)  above. 

<c)  RetaU  distributors  of  such  packaged 
perishable  and  semi -perishable  foods  may 
seU  such  foods  whose  pull  date  has  expired, 
but  only  If  (1)  the  food  Is  flt  for  human  con- 
sumption, as  determined  under  applicable 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law,  and  (2)  the  food 
is  physically  segregated  from  like  food  whose 
pull  date  has  not  expired,  and  (3)  the  food  la 
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clearly  identified  as  having  passed  the  pull 
date. 

(d)  The  shipping  or  outside  wrappers  and 
cartons  of  perishable  and  semi-perishable 
food  must  be  marked  with  the  puU  dates  of 
those  foods  In  order  to  facilitate  stock 
rotation. 

(f)(1)  The  pull  date  and  optimum  storage 
conditions  shall  be  prescribed  by  regiilatlons 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

(2)  The  puU  date  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
commonly  used  letter  abbreviations  for 
months  of  the  year  and  such  combination  of 
numbers  describing  years,  as  wUl  permit 
ready  Identification  of  the  day.  month,  or 
year  comprising  the  pull  date,  without  refer- 
ence to  special  decoding  information. 

(3)  The  pull  date  determination  shall  be 
made  after  consultation  with  the  submission 
of  data  by  food  manufacturers. 

Sec.  203.  Any  person  who  violates  this 
Title  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  (S.OOO  or 
both.  Violation  of  this  Title  after  a  previous 
conviction  or  with  intent  to  defraud  or  mis- 
lead, is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $26,000  or  both. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  minnxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia.  Many  of  us  have  intro- 
duced resolutions  this  year  to  bring 
worldwide  attention  to  this  deplorable 
situation. 

Two  statements  have  recently  come  to 
my  attention  from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
which  I  feel  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  House.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  statement  adopted  by  an  ecumenical 
service  of  concern  for  Russian  Jewry  and 
sent  to  various  world  leaders.  The  second 
is  a  resolution  now  pending  in  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  memorializing  the 
President  and  Congress  to  make  efforts  to 
relieve  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  coimtry 
will  make  every  effort  to  help  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Russia  to  live  in  accord  with  Uielr 
cultural  and  religious  heritage  and  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  if  they  wish. 

The  statements  follow: 

Concern  for  Russian  Jewry 

We,  religloviB  leaders  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, Joining  with  others  similarly  con- 
cerned with  the  faith  and  future  of  all  per- 
secuted people,  have  come  together  this  eve- 
ning to  decry  the  policy  pursued  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  in  suppressing 
the  historic  Jewish  cultiiral  and  religious 
heritage  and  refusing  to  accede  to  the  lawftil 
wishes  of  those  Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to 
emigrate  to  the  land  of  Israel. 

This  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  which  the  Soviet  Constitution 
pledges  to  uphold  and  which  Is  enshrined  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
as  contained  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

At  thia  Service  of  Concern,  we  call  upon 
all  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  to  join  with 
ua  in  urging  Soviet  authorities. 

To  recognize  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
so  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  to  ensure 
the  unhindered  exercise  of  this  right. 

To  enable  the  Jews  In  the  USSR  to  exerclae 
fully  their  right  to  live  In  accord  with  the 
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Jewish  cultural  and  religious  heritage  aiid 

freely  to  raise  their  children  in  this  heritage. 

To  put  an  end  to  any  defamation  of  vjne 

Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Cnlon. 

Archbishop  Leo  Btrne, 
Arctibishop  Coadjutor  of  St.  Paul  otic 
Minneapolis. 

Dr.    Melvin    a.    Hammakbxko 
President,   the  Minnesota  Council  oj 
Churches. 

Dr.  John  Cttmmins, 
of  the  First  Universalist  Church  ani 
past  president  of  the  United  Natiom 
Association  of  Minnesota. 

Rabbi  Max  A.  Shapibo, 

Temple  Israel 
Rabbi  Herbebt  S.  Rtttman, 

Temple  Israel 
April  10, 1071. 
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A  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Preside  «t 
AND  Congress  To  Make  Eitoets  to  Reli^vz 
the  Sitxjation  of  Soviet  Jewry 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  t^e 
State  of  Minnesota: 

Whereas,  the  tragic  conditions  of  Jewlbh 
life  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  neither  eased 
nor  Improved  in  recent  years.  Suppression 
Jewish  culture,  restriction  of  religious  expres- 
sion and  lack  of  equal  opportunity  continue 
to  be  the  official  policy  of  the  Soviet  gcv- 
ernment.  The  virus  of  antl-Semltlsm  contin- 
ues to  afflict  other  Communist  countries  su  ;h 
as  Poland,  where  the  diminishing  number 
Jews  has  not  mitigated  the  poisonous  grow  th 
of  antl-Semltlc  prejudice  against  the  Seyjs. 
Despite  the  continuing  discrimination  by  t  ae 
Russian  government  of  Jews  behind  the  Irpn 
Curtain  they  seem  even  more  determined 
preserve  their  Jewish  Identity.  We  appla  id 
their  courage  and  uphold  their  hands;  no  w, 
therefore, 

Be  It  resolved,  that  we  urge  our  PresldeAt, 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  pledge  thdlr 
energies  to  an  Intensified  campaign  to  kesp 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  before  the  world's 
conscience  and  urge  them  to  plead  the  cavise 
of  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  atd 
be  reunited  with  their  families,  In  keeplig 
with  the  so  far  unfulfilled  commitments 
Soviet  leaders. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  *hat  the  Secretary 
State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  be 
structed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tie 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stati«, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlvles 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Minnesota 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress. 
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EXPLORING   AMERICA'S 
MEDITERRANEAN 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  afder 
years  of  scientific  neglect,  the  Caribbean 
is  being  probed  and  measured  In  a  co- 
operative study  by  15  nations.  i 

The  project  is  known  as  the  Cooper- 
ative Investigation  of  the  Caribbean  alid 
Adjacent  Regions,  or  CICAR.  U.S.  ptj- 
tlcipation  is  now  being  funded  by  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  grant  undfer 
the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration program. 

The  International  Coordination  Oroiip 
for  CICAR  met  In  Trinidad  to  review 
initial  efforts  and  plan  future  operatlotis 
in  scientific  investigation  of  the  Carija- 
bean.  The  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
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this  meeting  and  the  U.S.  national  co- 
ordinator for  CICAR  is  Harris  B.  Stew- 
art, Jr.  Dr.  Stewart  directs  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion's Atlantic  Oceanographic  and  Mete- 
orological Laboratories  in  Miami,  Fla. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Stewart  concerning 
the  progress  of  CICAR  appeared  in 
NOAA,  the  house  organ  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. I  commend  this  report,  entiUed 
"Exploring  America's  Mediterranean"  to 
the  attenticm  of  our  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
Exploring    America's   Mediterranean 

It  Is  Interesting — If  not  discouraging — 
that  so  little  scientific  work  has  been  done 
over  the  years  In  "the  Mediterranean  of  the 
Americas." 

The  Caribbean  Sea  with  its  adjacent  Oulf 
of  Mexico  Is,  oceanographlcally  speaking,  stUl 
poorly  described  and  even  less  well  under- 
stood. 

Now,  Its  dynamics.  Its  contained  life.  Its 
bottom  topography  and  tectonic  framework. 
Its  Interactions  with  the  overlying  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere 
above  It  are  the  subjects  of  a  cooperative 
International  Investigation  sponsored  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commis- 
sion. 

Officially  called  the  Cooperative  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Re- 
gions— CICAR  for  short — Its  field  phase  be- 
gan In  1970  and  will  continue  through  1972. 
Originally  proposed  by  Dutch  oceanograph- 
ers,  the  Idea  won  quick  acceptance  among 
the  larger  Caribbean  countries  and  many  of 
the  maritime  nations  with  or  without  terri- 
torial claims  In  the  CICAR  region.  Since 
then,  several  of  the  smaller  countries  border- 
ing the  Caribbean  have  also  Joined  In,  so 
that  as  CICAR  enters  Its  second  year  of 
field  operations  some  15  countries  are  In- 
volved: Brazil.  Colombia,  Cuba,  Germany, 
France,  Ouatemala.  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands. Panama.  Soviet  Union,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Venezuela. 

Because  so  little  Is  known  of  the  oceanog- 
raphy of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  much  of  the  CICAR  effort  Is  of  a 
reconnaissance  or  survey  nature.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  marine  geophysics  and 
the  marine  biological  and  fisheries  programs. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
United  States  are  all  Involved  in  systematic 
surveys  of  the  bathymetry,  gravity,  and  mag- 
netics of  the  Antlllean  arc  and  the  A,  B,  C's, 
as  the  islands  of  Aruba,  Bonaire,  and  Cu- 
racao are   known. 

The  Cubans  are  deeply  involved  In  stand- 
ard repeat  sections  of  observations  along 
lines  radiating  out  from  their  Island,  sec- 
tions along  which  they  make  repeated  col- 
lections of  plankton  and  measurements  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

The  Colombians  recently  completed  a  suc- 
cessful cruise  along  several  standard  sec- 
tions to  evaluate  the  upwelUng  area  off  the 
north  coast  of  South  America,  and  NOAA '8 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  with  the 
Oregon  II  has  made  several  cruises  to  eval- 
uate the  fisheries  potential  of  the  area. 

Since  the  available  data  In  the  CICAR  area 
are  comparatively  few.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  Identify  specific  research  problems  that 
would  lure  research  oceanographers  from 
their  previously  planned  projects  In  other 
portions  of  the  ocean.  One  outstrndlng  ex- 
ception among  U.S.  oceanographers  has  been 
the  Interest  In  determining  circulation  pat- 
terns In  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. At  a  meeting  held  In  Miami  last  summer, 
physical  oceanographers  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  the  gulf  coast  Identified  two 
aspects  of  the  overall  circulation  that  they 
particularly  wanted  to  Investigate  In  view  of 
the  Importance  of  the  CICAR  area  as  the 
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source  for  the  Florida  Current  and  much  of 
the  water  of  the  Gull  Stream.  Highest  prior- 
ity was  given  to  the  currents  In  the  Yucatan 
Channel  and  the  circulation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  second  problem  to  be  Investi- 
gated Is  the  complex  movement  of  the  waters 
through  the  passes  between  the  AntUleaa 
Islands. 

While  the  Atlantis  II  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  Investigated  the 
currents  In  the  passes,  a  large  cooperative 
Mexican-UJS.  effort  was  mounted  in  the 
Yucatan  Channel  and  the  eastern  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  latter  effort,  called  the  Eastern 
Oulf  of  Mexico  Expedition,  has  consisted 
thus  far  of  three  carefully  planned  multi- 
ship  operations,  with  a  fourth  one  now  In 
the  planning  stages.  Ships  from  the  several 
universities  of  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida,  from  Texas  A&M,  the  University  of 
Miami.  NOAA's  Discoverer  and  the  (/ribe 
from  Mexico  worked  together  to  obtain  data 
on  the  elusive  Loop  Current  In  the  Oulf  uf 
Mexico  and  on  the  distribution  of  eggs, 
larvae,  and  other  planktonlc  organisms. 

A  CICAR  Tides  Program  under  the  Inter- 
national direction  of  Bernard  Zelter  of 
NOAA's  Atlantic  Oceanographic  and  Meteor- 
ological Labs  in  Miami  Is  well  underway. 
Records  from  tide  gages  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba 
and  Mexico  have  recently  gone  to  the  Nation- 
al Ocean  Survey  for  analysis,  and  data  from 
six  Ocean  Survey  gages  throughout  the  Les- 
ser Antilles  are  being  used  to  piece  together 
the  tidal  picture  for  the  whole  region.  A 
NOAA  deep-sea  tides  projects  will  place  bot- 
tom-mounted pressure-type  tide  gages  at  cri- 
tical points  throughout  the  area  to  help  In 
determining  the  tidal  characteristics  of  the 
entire  basin.  More  specifically,  two  one- 
month  sets  of  open-sea  tide  measurements 
will  be  made  with  bottom-mounted  gages  de- 
ployed by  the  NOAA  ship  Discoi'erer  this 
fall  In  the  area  of  the  semidiurnal  ampbl- 
dromic  point  In  the  eastern  Caribbean.  Tidal 
current  analyses  are  even  now  being  run  on 
the  data  from  near-bottom  current  observa- 
tions obtained  by  the  Discoverer  )n  the  Yuca- 
tan Channel  In  1970,  and  analyses  are  plan- 
ned on  current  data  obtained  by  Woods  Hole 
oceanographers  In  the  passes  between  the 
Antlllean  Islands. 

The  United  States'  effort  In  CICAR  Is  truly 
a  cooperative  one.  Prom  the  federal  govern- 
ment, personnel  and  facilities  are  committed 
from  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Navy,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  NOAA's  various  components.  Prom 
the  university  community,  there  Is  broad 
representation  including  Woods  Hcle,  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  Lamont-Doherty 
Geological  Observatory,  Princeton,  Duke, 
Florida  State  University,  University  of  South 
Florida,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Miami,  Texas  A&M,  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Oregon  II,  is  heavily  In- 
volved in  the  fisheries  aspects  of  the  CICAR 
program.  In  January  of  this  year,  the  Ore- 
gon n  and  the  Urlbe  from  Mexico  met  near 
Alacran  Reef  (22'30'N.  89*45'W)  to  Inter- 
caUbrate  various  nets  for  sampling  larval  and 
Juvenile  fishes  and  to  demonstrate  the  use  ol 
the  so-called  "hongo  nets"  to  the  Mexicans. 
This  operation  was  under  the  direction  ol 
Ken  Honey  from  the  NMFS  Lab  at  Bocthbay 
Harbor,  Maine,  as  Chief  Scientist,  and  Bengt 
Arpl  of  the  PAO  mission  In  Mexico  was  In 
charge  aboard  the  Urlbe. 

NOAA's  Tropical  Atlantic  Biological  Lab- 
oratory at  Miami  Is  serving  as  the  central 
agency  for  the  CICAR  drift  bottle  program. 
Peodor  Ostapoff  of  the  Atlantic  Oceano- 
graphic and  Meteorological  Laboratories  Is 
the  International  Coordinator  for  CICAR 
meteorology,  and  plans  to  conduct  sea-air  In- 
teraction research  aboard  the  Discoverer  In 
the  CICAR  area  this  fall.  Zetler  Is  the  subject 
leader  for  tides,  and  his  own  project  In  this 
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field  Is  progresaing  well.  NOAA's  ships  are  par- 
ticipating. NOAA's  physical  oceanographers, 
NOAA's  fisheries  scientists,  and  NOAA's 
uiarlne  geophyslclste  are  involved,  and  the 
National  Oceanographic  Data  Center  Is 
heavily  Involved  as  the  central  data  reposi- 
tory and  dletrlbutory  for  CICAR. 

Through  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration,  first-year  funding  has  Just  be- 
come available  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  CICAR  program,  and  it  Is 
anticipated  that  NOAA's  role  in  CICAR  will 
continue  to  be  a  larger  portion  of  the  United 
States'  contribution  to  this  Internatlonai 
cooperative  venture. 


WHEAT  INDUSTRY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  The  impor- 
tance of  agricultural  research  is  pointed 
out  clearly  in  a  recent  statement  of  pol- 
icy issued  by  the  Wasliington  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers.  The  association,  with 
headquarters  at  Rltzville,  Wash.,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  obtain 
adequate  funding  of  research  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There- 
fore, I  would  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  association's  statement: 

Statement  by  the  Washington  Association 
OF  Wheat  Growers 

The  Washington  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  Is  concerned  with  an  apparent  shift 
In  governmental  policy  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural research.  Recent  conversations  with 
Agricultural  Research  Service  personnel  in 
Beltsvllle,  Maryland,  lead  us  to  believe  policy 
now  Is  to  gradually  and  permanently  reduce 
puWlc  fund  support  for  agricultural  research 
leaving  this  activity  Increaalrigly  to  private 
entitles.  One  of  the  apparent  purposes  Is  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
use  in  solving  urban  problems. 

We  do  not  hold  that  total  commitment  of 
federal  funds  to  agricultural  research  cannot 
be  reduced  without  creating  disproportion- 
ate damage  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  con- 
sumers. We  do  not  hold  that  dlvMtlng  some 
of  this  funding  to  other  purposes  would  not 
be  beneficial.  We  do  submit  that  if  extreme 
care  is  not  exercised  In  Judiciously  selecting 
ttie  areas  In  which  this  research  la  reduced 
then  the  losses  to  the  agricultural  secOor  of 
the  economy  and  the  general  public  could 
far  outweigh  the  benefits  of  the  alternate 
,ase  of  the  funds. 

There  are  two  areas  of  research  in  ^rtilch 
we  believe  the  puWlc  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
continue BuppK>rt.  One  Is  the  agrleulturoJ 
sector  that  Is  heavily  Involved  In  world  mar- 
ket competition — for   Instance,   wheat. 

In  testimony  presented  to  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  In  February  1970,  WAWO 
President  William  McGregor  said,  "It  is  a 
tact,  though  a  fact  that  Is  apparently  not 
sufficiently  understood,  that  agriculture  Is  a 
research  dependent  Industry. 

"I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  wheat  Indus- 
try, not  because  our  situation  Is  unique  but 
simply  to  Ulustrate  the  role  of  agricultural 
research  In  maintaining  the  economy  of  the 
state. 

"The  value  of  Washington's  wheat  crop  has 
averaged  $133  mUUon  at  the  farm  gate  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  Direct  and  Indirect 
groee  product  generated  by  these  sales  Is  esti- 
mated In  the  "Input-output"  tables  develop- 
ed by  the  Unlverstty  of  Washington  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  $190  mUUon.  The  total 
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Impact  on  Washington's  economy  has  been 
$264  million  per  year. 

"Most  of  Weishlngton's  wheat  goes  Into 
foreign  export  so  wheat  Is  a  major  contribu- 
tor every  year  to  Washington's  favorite  for- 
eign trade  balance.  The  wheat  Industry, 
along  with  the  rest  of  agriculture,  has  pro- 
vided a  base  of  stability  in  our  present  eco- 
nomic slump. 

"You  are  aU  aware  that  the  value  of  wheat 
relative  to  the  value  of  farmer's  cash  ex- 
pense items  has  been  declining  for  years.  The 
wheat  industry  has  been  able  to  make  these 
contributions  to  the  State's  economy  in  spite 
of  the  cost  price  squeeze  only  because  It  has 
constantly  and  rapidly  Increased  Its  effi- 
ciency. These  strides  in  efficiency,  in  turn, 
are  directly  dependent  on  the  agricultural 
research  program  at  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Washington  State  University 
USDA-ARS  program  and  the  Extension  edu- 
cation programs  that  translate  the  results 
of  research  into  working  management  pro- 
grams on  the  farm." 

In  stressing  the  need  for  uninterrupted  and 
undiminished  research  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing Washington's  agricultural  Industry  grow- 
ing and  competitive  In  foreign  markets,  Mc- 
Gregor said,  "We  could  not  survive  today 
using  the  technology  of  1961  or  even  1966. 
When  agricultural  technology  stagnates  the 
agricultural  economy  stagnates  and  the 
whole  economy  of  the  state  soon  feels  the 
pinch.  In  Seattle  as  surely  as  In  Rltzville. 

"The  commercial  life  of  a  variety  of  wheat 
In  this  state  is  about  five  years.  But  it  re- 
quires at  least  ten  years,  usuaUy  longer,  to 
develop  a  new  variety.  To  maintain  the  levels 
of  production  and  the  competitiveness  in 
world  markets  that  we  have  achieved  we 
must  have  a  long  term,  continuing  research 
effort. 

He  further  said,  "What  Is  true  of  plant 
breeding  is  equally  true  of  plant  pathology, 
soil  moisture  management  and  the  host  of 
other  research  areas  that  must  progress  In 
co-ordination  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  prof- 
itable  agricultural    production    system." 

In  support  of  Mr.  McGr^or's  testimony 
and  in  further  Illustration  of  the  Importance 
of  USDA-ARS  research  to  not  only  this  na- 
tion but  to  the  hungry  of  the  world,  Mr. 
J.  L.  DeWltt,  Washington  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  Vice  President,  said,  "In  1948 
Dr.  OrviUe  Vogel,  working  at  (the)  Wash- 
ington State  University  Station  of  the  USDA- 
ARS.  made  the  first  crosses  whl(*  13  years 
later  led  to  the  release  of  the  world's  first 
high  yielding,  semi-dwarf  wheat.  This  wheat, 
called  Gaines,  and  Its  sister  selection  Nu- 
galnes,  have  annually  added  18  million  dol- 
lars of  gross  Income  to  Washington  State's 
agriculture  since  1961.  In  terms  of  Gross 
Product  added  to  Washington's  economy,  the 
figure  amounts  to  43  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

"But  even  more  Important,  this  research 
has  had  world  wide  application  of  Immense 
magnitude.  Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug,  whom 
you  will  recognize  as  the  recipient  of  the 
1970  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  took  seed  of  Dr. 
Vogel'a  early  selections  to  Mexico  and  began 
transferring  the  semi-dwarf  habit  to  Mexi- 
can wheat.  By  the  early  19603,  he  had  de- 
veloped varieties  that  were  both  high  yield- 
ing and  widely  adapted.  Mexico  rapidly 
moved  from  an  importer  to  an  exporter  of 
wheat.  Soon  after  the  Introduction  of  these 
varieties  to  West  Pakistan,  that  country  In- 
creased production  by  171  per  cent.  India's 
wheat  production  has  risen  by  60  per  cent 
since  introduction  of  these  varieties.  The  re- 
sults in  many  other  food  division  countries 
have  been  equally  astounding. 

"Yes,  20  years  after  Dr.  Vogel's  now  his- 
toric crosses  were  made  this  world  experi- 
enced a  green  revolution  which  has  helped 
flu  the  stomachs  of  millions  of  hungry  peo- 
ple. Wouldn't  It  have  been  a  shame  If  budget- 
ary cuts  had  been  made  In  1948,  and  this 
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Important  germ  plasma  had  been  discarded 
or  put  on  the  shelf  7" 

Mr.  McGregor's  and  Mr.  DeWltt's  state- 
mente  point  up  three  things:  One,  the  im- 
portant role  public  funded  agricultural  re- 
search has  played  In  developing  an  agrlcal- 
tural  production  industry  that  provides  ihe 
U.S.  consumer  with  the  lowest  cost  and  most 
abundant  food  supplies  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Compare  the  16  %  of  disposable  In- 
come that  the  average  U.S.  consumer  pays  for 
his  food  supply;  that  price  does  not  require 
the  sacrifice  of  llning-up  for  the  privilege  of 
purchasing.  It  also  buys  high  cost  processing, 
packaging  and  transportation  services  that 
allows  all  kinds  of  food  to  be  purchased  for 
heat-and-serve  use — a  convenience  uni- 
versally available  only  In  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  Is  food  so  cheap 
and  abundant  that  the  consumer  can  spend 
such  a  small  portion  of  his  disposable  time 
buying  and  preparing  the  food  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  life.  These  are  only  part  of 
the  public  benefits  of  past  farm  policy — in- 
cluding research. 

Second,  this  research-developed  technol- 
ogy, and  related  farm  programs,  has  enabled 
U.S.  agricultural  producers  to  sell  25  per  cent 
of  their  production  In  world  markets  In  com- 
petition with  other  vrorld  producers  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  the  highest 
standard  of  living  m  the  world.  The  favorable 
contribution  this  has  made  to  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  is  tremendous. 

Wheat  Is  a  major  item  In  these  exports. 
Private  plant  breeders  have  told  tis  they 
cannot  yet  match  even  our  older  Pacific 
Northwest  varieties  for  yield  and  quality. 
The  same  may  be  true  of  other  commodities 
that  contribute  heavily  to  exports.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  pubUc  funding  foi  research  not 
be  withdrawn  from  specific  projects  until 
private  Industry  had  demonstrated  ability 
to  maintain  the  results. 

Third,  U.S.  agricultural  policy,  including 
Its  research  policy,  has  enabled  the  U.S.  to 
become  the  mightiest  Industrial  nation  in 
the  world.  Only  because  VS.  consumers  can 
buy  the  first  essential— food— at  the  lowest 
cost  have  they  had  available  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  products  of  an  Industrial 
economy  and  the  capital  to  spend  on  Indua- 
. trial  development.  We  would  do  well  to  look 
long  and  hard,  not  only  at  overall  policy,  but 
at  specific  changes  In  money  expenditure  pol- 
icy before  deciding  which  areas  will  give 
greatest  public  benefit. 

The  other  area  of  agricultural  research 
that  we  must  take  care  not  to  short  Is  prod- 
uct development  for  regions  upon  which  new 
production  demands  are  being  made.  As  U.S. 
and  world  population  grows  new  areas  of 
population  concentration  arise.  At  the  same 
time  urban  sprawl  preempts  prime  agricul- 
tural land.  The  result  is  markets  for  new 
products  become  continually  avaUable  to  all 
agricultural  regions.  This  requires  continu- 
ing development  within  agriculture  and  the 
development  of  plant  varieties  adapted  to 
new  environments.  The  development  of 
adapted  varieties  for  new  areas  is  a  risky 
business.  Private  plant  developers,  unlike  the 
public,  cannot  view  economic  activity  and 
Jobs  created  as  a  return  on  research  Invest- 
ment; hence,  they  cannot  mount  sustained 
research  programs  of  the  magnitude  needed 
for  successful  regional  development. 

An  llltistratlon  of  how  important  product 
and  technology  development  Is  to  overall 
agricultural  development — and  to  the  pub- 
lic— can  be  found  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
region  of  eastern  Washington. 

Expansion  of  population,  urban  sprawl  and 
agricultural  technology  in  recent  years  has 
made  It  economical  to  "marry"  the  land  and 
water  resource*  of  Eastern  Washington.  Pota- 
toes were  obe  of  the  prodncts  In  demand. 
Until  1963  the  potato  Industry  never  really 
got  off  the  ground — the  region  had  a  potato 
quality  problem.  The  results,  once  the  prob- 
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lem  was  solved,  are  stated  In  a  memoran^iun 
from  Dr.  Eldon  Weeks,  a  Washington  State 
University  Agricultural  Economist,  to  Dr. 
Louis  Madsen,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agrl- 
cvUture,  WSU.  The  memorandxim  says:  I 

"1  solicited  the  help  of  Larry  Sumiiers, 
an  ERS  employee  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
to  estimate  the  size  of  the  potato  proceablng 
Industry  In  Washington.  We  concluded  that 
In  1969  gross  sales  of  this  Industry  weije  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  million  and  ihat 
this  Industry  purchased  approximately  70 
percent  of  Washington's  potatoes  (pouids) 
or  $25-30  million  worth.  I 

"If  we  can  assume  that  potato  preceding 
plants  have  approximately  similar  strudioral 
Input-output  characteristics  to  the  aggregate 
food  processing  Industry,  their  total  bay- 
ments  to  wages,  rents,  profits,  depreciation, 
and  Indirect  business  taxes  were  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $32-35  million  and  their  emgloy- 
ment  (rough  estimate)  probably  was  about 
3.000.  J 

"In  temM  of  both  direct  and  Indirect  ef- 
fects, this  would  appear  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  Washington  economy  of  approximately 
$120  million  per  year  In  Gross  Washington 
Economic  Product  and  (rough  guess)  [6-7 
thousand  Jobs,  all  told.  This  Is  all  over  i  and 
above  the  benchmark  year  of  1963. 

"In  addition,  reference  to  acreage  data 
would  Indicate  that  crops  normally  thought 
competitive  with  potatoes  did  not  decline  In 
the  aggregate.  The  other  side  of  this  oljser- 
vatlon  l3  that  the  potato  processing  Industry 
was  built  on  exp«uided  Irrigated  acreage.  Po- 
tato production  was  valued  at  $13.8  mliUon 
In  1963  and  about  $42-44  million  in  1969." 

In  summation  let  us  say  that  the  Ui^ted 
States  has  not  for  several  generations  peen 
food  shortages.  This  Js  the  result  of  pt^bllc 
funded  agrlcultioral  research.  Private  fllant 
researchers,  Including  funds  made  available 
by  farmers  for  research,  Is  successfully  reliev- 
ing some  of  the  need  for  public  research. 
But  there  are  some  research  areas  in  which 
private  funds  cannot  fully  replace  pttbllc 
funds.  One  area  Involves  export  proqucts 
going  into  highly  competitive  foreign  iiar- 
kets — products  which  are  important  ta  the 
public  Interest  in  trade  balance.  A  second 
area  Involves  plant  variety  adaption,  disease 
research  and  production  technology  for  con- 
tinued agrlcultttrsa  development  In  both  old 
and  new  U.S.  producing  regions.  i 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  ever  lost  slgl^t  of 
the  fact  that  U.S.  agriculture  policy  1$  re- 
sponsible for  our  nation's  overall  develop- 
ment and  decided  It  was  not  longer  ln|  the 
public  Interest  to  continue  pursxiit  of  j  this 
policy. 


PETE  HAMTLL  SCORES  SST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTH/a 

OF   NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVpS 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  revival  of  the  supersoiolc  tmns- 
port  project  was  a  most  disappointing 
example  of  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  , 

In  these  troubled  times,  that  money — 
the  SST  represents  an  investment  olj  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  tax  dollars — cbuld 
be  better  spent  on  improving  the  levpl  of 
health  care,  raising  the  standard  of  Edu- 
cation, eradicating  hunger  and  poverty, 
cleaning  the  environment  and  bettartng 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  United  States. 

New  York  Poet  columnist  Pete  Hamlll 
has  expressed  this  conflict  of  prlotltles 
with  his  usual  skill  In  a  piece  entitled 
"The  Swindle."  I  am  Inserting  It  li^  the 
Rxcoas  at  this  point: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Poet,  May  13, 1971] 

Thi  Swindls 

(By  Pete  Hamlll) 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  now 
declared  that  New  Yorkers  can  slowly  die  but 
that  the  Boeing  Co.  must  go  on  forever. 

By  a  vote  of  201  to  195,  the  House  voted 
yesterday  to  put  another  $85  million  Into 
that  discredited  piece  of  technological  Junk, 
the  SST.  The  money  was  supposed  to  be  for 
funeral  expenses,  to  terminate  all  contracts 
Involved  In  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic airplane.  Now,  Instead  of  getting  rid 
of  the  thing  for  good,  they  have  opened  up 
the  debate  all  over  again.  And  while  the  de- 
bate resumes,  with  the  final  resolution  In  the 
Senate  coming  up,  Brov^nsvlUe  riots,  and  New 
York  cannot  get  Its  hands  on  Its  own  tax 
money. 

TOiat  $85  million  Is  going  to  an  airplane 
that  win  never  fly  commercially.  It  won't  fly 
because  nobody  will  buy  it  and  because  New 
York — if  It  Is  smart — will  not  allow  the  plane 
to  land  here.  It  doesn't  really  matter  that  the 
Prench-British  Concorde  has  already  been 
flight-tested  with  President  Pompidou  on 
board;  the  plane  can  fly  all  over  Prance  with 
Howard  Hughes  at  the  wheel.  If  it  can't  land 
in  New  York,  It  will  be  no  competition  with 
anything  except  the  Mars  flying  boat. 

The  $85  million  Is,  In  fact,  a  simple  de- 
vice to  save  the  Boeing  Oo.  We  couldn't  get 
ten  cents  from  these  people  to  save  Browns- 
ville, because  that  involves  New  Yorkers.  The 
people  in  the  House  think  about  the  Boeing 
Co.  in  terms  of  white,  crew-cut,  "decent" 
folk,  with  mortgages  and  kids  In  school  and 
the  car  to  keep  up  and  things  like  that.  New 
Yorkers  are  the  imworthy  poor;  the  white 
folk  in  Seattle  are  the  worthy  poor.  So  the 
only  way  to  save  the  worthy  poor  from  the 
ultimate  dishonor  (welfare)  Is  to  use  the  SST 
as  a  welfare  program. 

It  also  represents  the  durability  of  the 
myth  of  technological  progress.  Apparently 
there  are  still  many  In  Washington  who  be- 
lieve that  technological  progress  Is  a  straight 
line,  heading  up.  If  you  can  bxilld  something, 
then  you  must  build  it.  It  Is  technologically 
possible  to  build  an  SST,  therefore  we  must 
build  an  SST.  If  we  don't,  the  Russdana  will 
continue  to  build  their  SST,  the  French  and 
the  British  will  develop  theirs,  and  America 
wUl  be  reduced  to  a  pitiful  helpless  giant, 
technology-wise. 

AU  over  the  world  people  will  be  sitting 
around  giggling.  Farmers  In  Ceylon  will  come 
up  to  each  other  and  say:  "Hey.  Chung,  you 
hear  about  the  Americans?  They  don't  even 
have  an  SST."  Guys  In  cafes  In  Khartoum 
will  mutter  into  their  beer:  "Hey,  man. 
what's  happenln'  to  the  good  old  U.S.  of  A? 
The  French  got  a  plane  flies  to  New  York  two 
hours  faster  than  the  747."  The  Viet  Cong 
will  Increase  their  vicious  attacks,  spurred 
on  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Americans  are 
on  the  ropes.  After  all,  U.S.  developed  the 
automobile,  which  has  brought  such  bliss 
and  happiness  to  city-dwellers  from  Rome 
to  Sydney.  We  have  given  mankind  the  elec- 
tric can  opener,  the  electrlfled  cattle  prod, 
the  pop-up  toaster,  the  electric  blanket,  the 
Lexington  Av.  Express  and  the  mass-produced 
stlckball  bat.  Such  marvels  didn't  happen 
by  Euicldent.  They  happened  because  we  were 
smarter,  braver,  more  daring  than  anyone 
else,  and  also  because  God  was  on  our  side, 
a  sort  of  ultimate  engineer. 

The  whole  debate  about  the  SST  was  a 
quarrel  over  technology.  The  cost  of  devel- 
oping large  technological  projects  Is  enor- 
mous. The  wealthiest  corporation  in  th* 
country  is  the  U.S.  government  and  that 
government  rapidly  became  the  banker  for 
technological  development.  Congress  will  sel- 
dom spend  money  In  vast  sums  If  the  project 
are  for  the  good  of  American  human  beings. 
If  however  the  good  pols  can  be  convinced 
that  our  prestige  Is  at  stake,  or  that  we  are 
in  a  llfe-and-death  contest  with  the  Rus- 
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sians,  the  Chinese  or  the  Costa  Rlcans,  the 
money  will  always  be  forthcoming. 

So  most  of  the  development  money  went 
into  what  U  laughingly  called  "defense."  That 
meant  that  there  were  billions  available  to 
build  atom  bombs,  hydrogen  bombs,  air- 
craft carriers,  machine  guns,  tanks,  helicop- 
ters, and  all  sort  of  other  redundant  hard- 
ware. A  physicist  could  always  get  a  govern- 
ment grant;  a  city  planner  had  no  chance 
at  all.  If  a  guy  wanted  to  figure  out  a  prop- 
osition In  quantum  physics,  all  he  had  to  tell 
the  government  was  that  It  would  lead  to 
dead  Russians  and  the  dough  was  on  the 
way.  Meanwhile,  subways  rusted,  cities  rotted, 
houses  were  town  down  and  never  replaced. 
Disease  spread  through  the  ghettoes;  neigh- 
borhoods were  destroyed;  the  air  and  the 
rivers  were  poisoned.  Technology  was  mis- 
used and  mangled  while  ordinary  Americans 
suffered. 

In  the  past  year,  with  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  army  continuing  to 
prove  that  technology  does  not  always  win 
wars,  and  with  the  eoologlst  showing  that 
uncontrolled  technology  can  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  earth,  a  reversal  has  begun.  The 
killing  of  the  SST  was  a  major  step  In  bring- 
ing sanity  b6ick  into  our  relationship  with 
technology. 

Now  the  House  is  stepping  backwards 
again.  Into  a  period  when  the  government 
felt  responsible  for  the  development  of  a 
capitalist  technology  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  us,  who  put  up  the  money  in  the  form 
of  taxes.  We  should  all  hope  that  the  Senate 
maintains  its  cool,  reasoned  approach  to 
the  problem,  and  that  no  more  money  Is 
poured  into  stupid  projects.  Not  while  we 
have  work  to  do  right  here,  in  all  the  cities 
of  America. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  May  10,  was  the  traditional  holi- 
day of  the  Rumanian  people.  On  that 
day  Rumanians  throughout  the  world 
celebrated  three  events  which  symbolize 
the  historic  struggle  that  the  Rumanian 
people  have  fought  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom and  sovereignty. 

On  May  10,  1866,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Hohenzollem,  was  proclaimed  the  Prince 
of  Rumania,  in  Bucharest,  and  thus 
founded  the  first  Rumanian  dynasty. 

The  second  event  occurred  in  1877, 
when  the  Rumanian  people  declared 
their  independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Rumanians  joined  forces 
with  the  Russian  armies,  and  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turk- 
ish forces  in  the  Russo-Turklsh  War.  At 
the  Berlin  conference  of  1873,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Rumania  wsis  secured,  al- 
though Czarist  Russia  turned  on  her 
former  ally  at  this  conference  and  forced 
the  secession  of  Bessarabia  from  Ru- 
mania. 

The  third  event  occurred  in  1881,  when 
Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of  Rumania, 
and  six  decades  of  stable  government  fol- 
lowed. 

In  1945  the  era  of  Rumanians  true  na- 
tional sovereignty  came  to  an  end  when 
the  Soviet  Union,  through  the  presence 
of  its  Red  army,  forced  the  Rumanians  to 
establish  a  Communist  government  that 
would  be  a  satellite  regime  to  the  Krem- 
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lin.  In  recent  years  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  limited  efforts  to  re- 
assert its  national  independence  and 
sovereignty  from  the  dominance  of  Mos- 
cow. The  possibility  of  this  nationalistic 
movement  in  Rimiania  completely  suc- 
ceeding may  be  delayed,  but  the  true 
spirit  of  Rumania  will  eventually  make  it 
succeed. 

As  seen  from  the  long  periods  that 
Rumania  has  been  ruled  under  foreign 
domination  and  the  numerous  times  that 
the  Rumanian  people  have  been  forced  to 
fight  for  their  nation's  sovereignty  and 
their  own  individual  freedom,  it  is  clear 
that  today  the  Rumanian  people  live  un- 
der Communist  rule,  and  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  observe  this  10th  day  of  May 
as  their  national  holiday  of  independ- 
ence. However,  they  are  permitted  by 
their  rulers  to  observe  May  9  as  the  an- 
niverssuT  of  Soviet  victory  over  their 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  Americans 
in  recognition  of  Rumania's  fight  for 
freedom.  I  share  with  all  others  who 
cherish  freedom  the  hope  that  Rumania 
again  will  be  free.  I  salute  not  only  the 
history  of  a  proud  nation,  but  a  proud 
and  independent  people  who  in  their  long 
history,  have  known  oppression  many 
times,  but  whose  spirit  has  never  been 
broken. 

Whether  or  not  the  goal  of  national 
Independence  for  Rumania  will  resdly  be 
achieved  will  depend  largely  on  the  abil- 
ity of  freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world  to  preserve  the  tenets  of  liberty 
against  totalitarian  aggression.  The 
unique  spirit  of  Rumanian  independence 
will  flourish  if  we,  a^  Americans,  con- 
tinue to  champion  the  hope  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  hearts  of  those 
who  still  live  in  bondage. 


DEALING  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  OP 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  concern  that  most  of  us  share  for  our 
environment  and  Its  protection,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  focus  on  the 
need  to  develop  an  overall  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  environ- 
ment. I  think  it  is  particularly  important 
that  we  see  this  as  a  new  industry  within 
the  country  and  begin  now  to  train  yoimg 
men  and  women  to  work  within  this  field. 

While  the  Government  has  established 
a  program  to  help  colleges  begin  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  environmental  sci- 
ences, our  efforts  are  certainly  in  the  most 
embryonic  of  stages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  distinguished  scientist 
who  serves  us  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Washington  and  Lee  Unlver- 
versity  has  published  an  article  In  the 
magazine  of  that  college.  More  than  any 
of  the  mounds  of  material  I  have  seen 
on  the  environment.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Nye's 
article  points  out  the  directions  our  ef- 
forts must  take,  If  we  are  to  intelligently 
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confront  the  challenges  we  face  In  that 
field. 

Dr.  Nye  is  a  specialist  in  ecology  and 
has  made  it  his  life's  work.  His  remark- 
able work  in  that  field  dates  from  1959 
when  he  earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Fsilrmont  State  College  in  West 
Virginia.  He  holds  an  M.S.  in  botany  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky  and  com- 
pleted his  doctoral  work  there  as  well.  His 
Ph.  D.  is  in  biological  sciences. 

I  would  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  because  of  its  clear  and  intel- 
ligent approach  to  a  problem  which  baf- 
fles us  all : 

What  Can  Washington  and  Lee  Do? 

(By  Thomas  O.  Nye,  II,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Biology) 

Once  again  Washington  and  Lee,  no  less 
than  other  colleges  and  universities.  Is  faced 
with  a  new  challenge.  As  Professor  Graebner 
stated  In  his  Pounders  Day  address,  "This 
age  has  little  relationship  to  that  of  post- 
1865  America;  thus  the  tasks  of  education  In 
the  two  periods  cannot  be  the  same."  The 
tasks  of  education  during  the  post- 1865 
period  have  been,  by  economic  necessity, 
concerned  with  facilitating  technological  de- 
velopment for  the  exploitation  of  resources. 
Throughout  the  United  States  the  emphasis 
shifted  from  a  primarily  rural,  agrarian  econ- 
omy based  on  Individual  enterprise,  to  an 
urbanized,  industrial  economy,  strongly  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Today  we  are  faced  with  the  even 
more  oc»nplex  problem  of  continiiing  our 
technological  development  while  simulta- 
neously striving  to  maintain,  and  in  many 
instances  reclaim,  our  own  emvironmental 
habitat. 

One  might  well  ask  how  our  nation  has 
allowed  itself  to  reach  this  point  in  terms  of 
environmental  pollution  and  contamination? 
The  answer  to  this  question  Is  not  entirely 
clear,  but  perhaps  a  closer  look  at  the  poli- 
cies, or  lack  of  policies,  aimed  at  solving  the 
problem  during  the  past  100  years  will  help 
to  clarify  our  present  situation.  As  early  as 
1873,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  called  attention  to  the 
rapid  exploitation  of  our  forest  resources;  In 
1879  Major  John  Wesley  Powell,  later  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  recom- 
mended to  Congress  a  revision  of  the  laws 
governing  the  land  of  the  West,  based  upon 
the  reality  of  the  Importance  at  water  rather 
than  acreage.  Unfortunately  legislators  and 
an  apathetic  public  Ignored  these  recom- 
mendations for  a  decade  until,  finally,  in 
1889,  Congress  took  the  first  halting  steps  in 
the  direction  of  soil  and  timber  conservation. 

Against  the  opposition  of  western  cattle, 
timber,  and  mining  Interests,  the  last  three 
Presidents  of  the  19th  century,  Harrison, 
Cleveland,  and  McKlnley,  withdrew  millions 
of  acres  from  public  entry  and  established 
them  as  forest  reserves.  The  century  closed 
amidst  dawning  public  realization  that  the 
days  of  plentiful,  cheap  land  wer-  gone.  Mc- 
Klnley's  assassination  In  1901  brought  to  the 
White  House  one  of  the  staunchest  presiden- 
tial supporters  of  conservation,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  His  first  congressional  message  an- 
nounced that,  "perhaps  the  most  vital  in- 
ternal problems  facing  the  nation  are  those 
concerned  with  forest  and  water."  To  further 
protect  national  forests  from  exploitation  by 
special  Interests  he  reorganized  the  Forestry 
Service  by  placing  it  under  civil  service  and 
appointing  as  Its  head,  Olfford  Plnchot,  whose 
zeal  matched  the  President's.  To  arouse  and 
educate  public  opinion  he  sponsored  first  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  to  study  wa- 
ter resources,  then  a  White  House  Conference 
attended  by  leading  conservationists  and 
scientists,  and  finally  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Association  to  continue  stimulating 
public  Interest. 
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Not  \mtil  the  1930's  did  an  administration 
threaten  Theodore  Roosevelt's  record  as  the 
preeminent  exponent  of  conservation.  Never- 
theless, during  the  period  between  the  two 
Roosevelts  the  government  did  take  several 
important  steps.  In  1910  Congress  authorized 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  safeguard  the  nation's 
mineral  resources;  the  Water  Power  Act  of 
1920  regulated  use  of  water  reserves  on  public 
lands,  and  the  Boulder  Dam  Project  provided 
water  power,  flood  control,  and  Irrigation. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  interest  in  pre- 
serving our  natural  resources  pervaded  every 
part  of  his  program.  The  relief -oriented  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  imdertook  the  exten- 
sive project  of  forest  protection.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  sought  to  reform  an 
entire  region's  economy  by  reclaiming  ex- 
hausted soil,  reseeding  timber  lands,  and  es- 
tablishing wildlife  sanctuaries  and  recreation 
facilities.  Other  Important  conservation  proj- 
ects, on  a  more  permanent  basis,  were  car- 
ried out  by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
These  latter  projects  Included  the  elimina- 
tion of  pollution  In  streams,  the  creation  of 
fish,  game,  and  bird  sanctuaries,  and  the 
conservation  of  mineral  resoruces. 

After  World  War  U.  public  apathy  regard- 
ing conservation  returned.  Only  In  the  past 
four  or  five  months  has  the  subject  caught 
the  lm.aglnatlon.  Attention  has  been  focused 
on  this  topic  by  such  governmental  agen- 
cies as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  re- 
cent State  of  the  Union  Address  and  budg- 
etary requests  by  Preslrtent  Richard  M.  Nixon 
have  firmly  established,  as  a  first  priority  of 
the  present  Administration,  the  development 
of  both  immediate  and  long-term  solutions 
to  our  envirormiental  problems.  In  the  words 
of  President  Nixon,  "The  battle  for  th-  qual- 
ity of  the  American  environment  Is  a  battle 
against  neglect,  mismanagement,  poor  plan- 
ning and  a  piecemeal  approach  to  problems 
of  natural  resources.  It  Is  a  battle  which  will 
have  to  be  fought  on  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, not  on  a  cacth-as-catch-can  basis,  but 
on  a  well  thought  out  strategy  of  quality 
which  enlists  the  aid  of  private  Industry  and 
private  citizens."  We  cannot  hope  to  solve 
all  of  the  myriad  of  environmental  problems 
overnight,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  untU 
tomorrow. 

Recently  much  has  been  written  concern- 
ing man's  alterations  of  his  environment  or 
the  ecosystem  In  which  he  lives.  The  term 
"ecosystem"  was  first  proposed  by  A.  G.  Tan- 
sley  In  1935.  Tansley  envisioned  this  vmit 
as  Including  "not  only  the  organism-com- 
plex, but  also  the  whole  complex  of  physical 
factors  forming  what  we  call  the  environ- 
ment." In  such  a  complex  system  one  must 
consider  all  the  facets.  Any  study  of  en- 
vironmental alteration  would  be  foolish  If  it 
focused  on  only  one  facet  of  the  organism- 
environment  complex.  Examples  of  this  in- 
teraction are  readily  available  to  those  who 
seek  them  and.  unfortunately,  examples  of 
misjudgment  of  this  complex  are  also  avaU- 
able.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  poignant  ex- 
amples of  man's  failure  to  consider  the  over- 
all effects  of  envirormiental  controls  Is  the 
Aswan  Dam  on  the  NUe  River.  Diiring  1966, 
scientists  from  a  number  of  concerned  coun- 
tries gathered  In  Split,  Yugoslavia,  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  UNESCO.  The  results  of  this 
meeting  dramatically  illustrated  an  environ- 
mental Imbalance  which  was  precipitated  by 
the  presence  of  the  dam.  Originally  the  dam 
was  constructed  to  provide  a  source  of  power 
and  irrigation  water  for  Egypt's  lagging  agri- 
cultural economy.  The  results  of  this  meet- 
ing Indicated,  however,  that  although  the 
Egyptians  did  benefit,  the  remainder  of  the 
Mediterranean  economy  suffered  tremen- 
dously by  irreparable  damage  to  the  staple 
sardine  industry. 

The  question  has  now  been  posed  as  to 
how  a  dam  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile 
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can  affect  a  major  Industry  located  literally 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Eoologlc«l  studies 
have  shown  that  prior  to  the  building  of  tlie 
Aswan  Dam  millions  of  tons  of  dissolved 
pnospha'es  and  nitrates  were  annually  car- 
ried Into  the  Impoverished  Mediterranean 
3i^  by  the  Nile.  This  rapid  influx  of  nutil- 
eiit3  Initiated  what  ecologists  call  a  "bloori" 
of  phycoplankton  (m  croscaplc  aqual  Ic 
plants).  In  turn  the  phytoplankton  provl  le 
nutrition  for  zooplankton  (mlcroscoj  Ic 
aquatic  anlnmls)  which  similarly  "hloomec ." 
The  chain  Is  thus  estaWtshed  as  young  sar- 
dines flourish  and  grow  rapidly  on  the  great 
abundance  of  zooplankters  In  their  diet. 

Results  of  the  meeting  showed  that  t  le 
annual  sardine  catch  in  the  Medlterraneiin 
Sea  was  decreased  by  50  per  cent,  and  It  Is 
ant.clpated  the  completion  of  the  proJ«ct 
m.iy  lower  the  catch  to  25  per  cent,  or  leis, 
of  its  original  figure,  thus  eliminating  a  mi- 
Jor  Industry  from  the  Mediterranean  ecoi- 
omy.  At  this  date  the  total  effects  of  tils 
project  are  not  yet  known.  Evidences  also 
Indicates  that  the  SchistosomiaMs  disease 
will  rapidly  Increase  In  portions  of  Egyjit. 
This  disease,  producing  Irritability  of  t  le 
bladder  and  dysentery,  enters  the  body  )y 
the  alimentary  tract,  especially  by  drlnki  ig 
water,  or  through  the  skin  of  persons  bata- 
Ing  or  wading  In  infested  waters.  One  of  t  le 
alternate  hosts  of  the  organism  responslt  le 
for  this  disease  Is  a  snail  common  to  tie 
waters  of  the  Nile;  thus  as  vast  areas  are 
flooded  by  the  backwaters  of  the  new  dam 
the  range  of  the  Infected  snail  will  be  greatly 
extended. 

Such  environmental  alterations  as  the  As- 
wan Dam  point  clearly  to  the  gravity  of  un- 
planned adjustments  of  our  environment. 
The  complexities  Involving  the  interactlo  is 
of  physical,  social,  spatial,  and  biological  re- 
lationships are  Indeed  difficult  to  determl  le 
and  thus  far  are,  at  best,  poorly  understood. 
The  need  for  basic  research  is  clearly  e\  1- 
dent,  but  I  would  caution  these  same  re- 
searchers to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  examining 
each  of  these  facets  as  a  separate  entity.  !n 
the  words  of  Dr.  Melvln  A.  Bemarde,  of  t  le 
Hahnemann  Medical  OoUeg^e  and  Hospital  In 
Philadelphia,  "otir  environment  Is  a  vast 
complex  Incapable  of  being  grasped  by  u  i- 
derstandlng  any  one  of  Its  parts."  Only  ')y 
conslderl-  g  our  environment  as  a  true  sys- 
tem with  Interrelated  parts  Is  this  research 
relevant. 

Much  of  the  popular  writing  today  co  i- 
cerning  "ecology."  "our  environment,"  "p<l- 
lutlon."  etc..  Is  meant  to  appeal  to  tie 
masses  and  contributes  little  toward  solving 
the  basic  problems  of  our  environment.  Writ- 
ers who  have  seen  the  smog  of  Los  Angel  ss, 
the  contamination  of  Lake  Erie  or  the  Hul- 
son  River,  the  strip  mining  destruction  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  southwestern  Vlrign  a, 
and  southern  West  Virginia,  or  the  conv«  r- 
slon  of  east  coast  salt  water  marshes  Into 
housing  developments,  have  suddenly  cist 
themselves  Into  the  role  of  "ecological  sa- 
vior" Within  certain  limits  I  readily  adnlt 
that  they  are  performing  a  service  to  our  ao- 
clety  by  focusing  attention  on  envlrcnmeni  al 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  some- 
what bothered  by  the  possibility  of  our  so- 
ciety actually  becoming  Indifferent  toward 
the  programs  designed  to  eliminate  th«se 
problems  because  of  boredom  produced  ay 
constant  bombardment  and  saturation  by  i  ill 
news  media.  This  latter  alternative  Is  oae 
which  we  cannot  afford,  especially  since  ve 
do  have  the  technological  knowledge.  Ln 
many  instances,  to  begin  the  necessary  clea  a- 
up  programs. 

The  challenge  confronting  all  responslMe 
colleges  and  universities  today  Is  to  estab- 
lish the  role  they  must  play  In  the  forth- 
coming assault  on  environmental  problenis. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  partlclpjte 
actively,  for  If  we  are  truly  a  responsible  edu- 
cational institution,  our  participation  may  be 
assumed.  The  basic  issue  is:  To  what  extent 
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do  we  feel  we  can  participate  and  make  a 
worthwhile  and  relevant  contribution  toward 
solving  these  problems? 

Washington  and  Lee  University  must  soon 
address  Itself  to  this  particular  Issue.  Quite 
obviously  we  cannot  establish  a  broad-based 
curriculum  aimed  at  developing  a  new  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Studies,  al- 
though some  schools  such  as  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  University  oif  LoulsvlUe,  and 
the  University  of  Virginia  have  already  Uken 
such  steps.  The  InlUal  and  continuing  costs, 
in  terms  of  both  space  and  money,  make 
such  an  effort  prohibitive  for  most  smaller 
institutions. 

From  my  own  considerations,  I  would  like 
to  see  Washington  and  Lee's  role  develop 
along  two  separate,  but  certainly  Inter- 
related lines.  (1)  There  exists,  within  the 
present  framework  of  the  University,  the 
possibility  of  establishing  an  Interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  an  environmental  studies 
program  for  undergraduates.  Should  the 
University  find  enough  Interest  In  such  a 
program,  the  precedents  have  already  been 
established.  Interdepartmental  programs  al- 
ready exist  for  pre-med'.cal  and  chemical- 
engineering  students  at  Washington  and 
Lee.  In  addition,  such  a  program  would  cer- 
tainly harmonize  with  the  recent  changes  in 
curriculum  flexibility.  Dr.  P.  Kenneth  Hare 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  suggested 
that  such  interdisciplinary  programs  must 
by  necessity  be  quite  flexible  and  synthesiz- 
ing In  method  and  approach.  This  is  In  op- 
position to  most  mterdisclpllntury  programs 
which  usually  end  up  with  the  same  sma- 
lytlcal  approach  as  their  comprising  discip- 
lines. (2)  The  second  approach  which  the 
University  might  xindertake  would  be  In  the 
area  of  further  foctislng  attention  to  en- 
vlromnental  problems.  This  latter  role  would 
Include  not  only  our  own  students  but  local 
citizens  as  well.  Lecturers  from  other  cam- 
puses and  governmental  agencies,  symposia 
by  our  own  students  and  faculty,  and  lecttiree 
by  our  own  faculty  to  local  civic  and  service 
organizations  would  all  lend  Impetiis  to  such 
a  program. 

Student  Interest  In  this  timely  and  critical 
topic  has  already  been  demonstrated  on  the 
Washington  and  Lee  campus.  On  April  22, 
the  students  organized  and  participated  in  an 
E^rth  Day  "teach-in"  on  environmental 
problems.  Responses  such  as  this  are  becom- 
ing the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
throughout  the  United  States. 

From  the  previous  discussion  It  Is  quite 
evident  that  most  of  the  present  day  prob- 
lems concerning  our  environs  are  the  result 
of  years  of  apathy.  Within  our  society,  this 
sentiment  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  un- 
challenged. Our  envlronmentaJ  problems  can 
be  remedied  only  by  a  responsive  and  well- 
informed  public. 
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IN  FURTHER  RECOGNITION  OP 
PUBLIC  SERVICES  OP  A  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  Member  of  the  Congress  has  had  more 
honors  accorded  for  worthwhile  ofiQcial 
and  unoflQcial  public  welfare  activities 
than  those  bestowed  on  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  Hon.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  who  reoresented  the  Louisville, 
Ky..  district  for  Ave  terms — 1923-33.  His 
tnily  outstanding  record  of  such  services 
extend  to  more  than  60  years  last  past. 

His  general  achievements  have  been 


mentioned  many  times  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and  there  is  no  need  to  recount 
them  here.  Ever  since  he  left  Congress, 
his  domicile  has  been  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  his  gratuitous  labors  in  behalf 
of  legislation  and  benefit  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  employees,  and  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  has  continued.  Also, 
his  achievements  for  conservation.  He 
is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  which  had  su- 
pervision of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  where,  as  such  Commissioner, 
he  was  specially  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  affairs  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  rendered  outstanding  service 
during  the  years  1910-13. 

On  August  15,  1970,  he  reached  his 
centenary  milepost,  which  event  was  sig- 
nally celebrated  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in 
this  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1970.  a  full  story  of  the  celebration, 
in  ample  detail,  was  given  by  Senator 
Thurmond. 

Also,  from  time  to  time,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  has  carried  other  tributes 
to  Governor  Thatcher  in  the  two  bodies 
of  Congress.  His  services  in  and  out  of 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine  and  its  world  famous  laboratory 
in  Psmama  City  in  researching  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  tropical  disease,  have 
been  long  and  notable.  Recently,  he  re- 
ceived a  gold  medallion,  appropriately  in- 
scribed and  bestowed  by  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  for  his  services  for  60  years 
or  more  in  behalf  of  the  canal  and  its  em- 
ployees, and  other  activities. 

Recently,  AprU  1971,  "Tropical  Medi- 
cine and  Hygiene  News"  carried  a  con- 
cise commendation  of  Governor  Thatch- 
er's general  career,  with  special  emphasis 
given  to  his  cooperative  services  during 
his  Isthmian  tenure,  with  his  fellow  Com- 
missioner. Gen.  WilllEmiC.  Gorgas— of 
yellow  fever  fame — Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Sanitation.  The  ar- 
ticle thus  appearing  in  this  periodical, 
is  now  inserted  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks: 

Eakly  Supporter  of  Oentral  Oorgas  Begins 
Second  Centctbt 

On  August  15,  1970.  the  Honorable  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher  celebrated  his  100th  birthday 
at  a  special  anniversary  luncheon  held  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington  at  the 
Cosmos  Club. 

Mr.  Thatcher,  a  resident  of  Washington, 
DC.  is  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Oorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  A  dUtlngulshed  public  serv- 
ant, he  Is  the  last  surviving  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission;  his  career  has 
Included  law  practice  In  his  home  state  of 
Kentucky  and  Washington,  D.C,  and  10  years 
as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky. 
High  on  his  list  of  varied  Interests,  over  the 
years,  have  been  the  Oorgas  Memorial  labo- 
ratory and  its  parent  organization,  the  Oor- 
gas Memorial  Institute,  as  well  as  subjects 
of  humane  and  conservatlonal  character. 

Appointed  by  President  Taft  In  1910,  Mr. 
Thatcher  served  for  more  than  three  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission and  as  Civil  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  at  the  time  of  peak  construction. 
Among  the  various  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  Governor  was  the  health  and  sanita- 
tion of  Panama's  terminal  cities  and  con- 
tiguous   areas.   Mr.   Thatcher   thus   became 
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familiar,  early  In  his  public  life,  with  the 
health  needs  of  the  Isthmian  soil  and  the 
necessity  for  additional  research  on  tropical 
diseases. 

His  close  association  in  the  Canal  Zone 
with  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  whose  work 
In  Havana  had  already  earned  him  recogni- 
tion as  a  sanitarian,  was  perhaps  one  of  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher's  most  satisfying  experiences. 
Friendship  and  mutual  respect  blossomed 
between  the  two  fellow  commissioners,  and 
It  was  only  natural  that  Governor  Thatcher 
should  lend  officially  his  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  Gorgas'  health  and  sanitation  poli- 
cies, which  soon  proved  Invaluable  for  the 
completion  of  the  great  Industrial  enterprise 
of  the  century  undertaken  by  the  United 
States,  the  Panama  Canal. 

Shortly  after  General  Gorgas"  death  In 
1920,  Dr.  Bellsarlo  Porras,  then  President  of 
Panama,  made  known  his  desire  to  establish 
on  Panamanian  soU  a  tropical  medicine  re- 
search center  to  serve  as  living  memorial  to 
the  man  who  In  President  Porras'  own  words 
was  "the  redeemer  of  the  tropics".  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine  followed. 
Its  Charter  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  8tat«!  of  Delaware  In  October  1921,  and 
was  subsequently  registered  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

The  Institute  failed  to  obtain  philan- 
thropic contributions  from  Gorgas"  fellow 
countrymen  and  from  Latin  American  na- 
tions In  Its  early  years,  as  envisioned  by  Its 
Incorporators.  In  1928,  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Congress  for  financial  sup- 
port was  considered.  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin, 
then  President  of  the  Institute,  approached 
the  then  Congressman  Thatcher  for  advice 
and  counsel.  Thoroughly  cognizant  of  the 
problem,  sympathetic  to  the  needs  for  con- 
tinued research  In  tropical  health,  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  great  sanitarian  with 
whom  he  had  shared  days  of  labor,  anxiety 
and  triumph  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Congressman 
Thatcher  welcomed  the  opportunity  and, 
with  proper  parliamentary  skill,  obtained 
the  enactment  of  his  BUI  H.R.  828  (Pi.  350- 
70th  Congress)  which  provided  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory,  In  the  land  and  building  ceded 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Over  the  years. 
Governor  Thatcher's  sustained  Interest  and 
wise  control  counsel  have  assisted  Invaluably 
in  the  growth  and  life  of  the  organization. 

Public  recognition  of  the  Institute's  in- 
debtedness to  Its  strong  advocate  and  friend 
has  been  made  recently  by  Its  President,  Rear 
Admiral  Calvin  B.  Galloway,  MC,  USN  (Ret.) , 
with  the  announcement  that  "The  History 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  and  the 
Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory — 40  Years  of 
Research,"  written  by  Wlllard  H.  Wright.  Ph. 
D.  and  currently  In  press,  will  be  dedicated 
to  Governor  Thatcher. 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHINA 
TRADE  DEDICATED  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record  news  of 
a  very  exciting  happening  for  not  only 
the  people  of  my  district,  not  just  for 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  but  for  the  people  of  the 
whole  Nation.  On  April  7,  the  old  Capt. 
Robert  Bennet  Forbes  House  was  official- 
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ly  renamed  the  Museum  of  the  American 
China  Trade  and  its  purpose  expanded 
to  acquaint  Americans  with  the  history 
of  the  American  China  trade.  Hopefully, 
the  net  result  of  it  all  will  be  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  our  peoples.  Those 
of  us  who  have  lived  in  the  area  have 
known  of  the  unique  charm  and  histori- 
cal value  of  the  Forbes  House  for  many 
years.  Now  the  whole  Nation  will  benefit 
from  the  historical  contributions  of  the 
Forbes  family  and  in  the  process  will 
learn  not  only  more  about  themselves 
but  another  whole  Nation.  In  retrospect, 
the  publicity  surrounding  the  rechristen- 
ing  of  the  museum  could  not  have  oc- 
curred at  a  better  time  than  these  days 
of  ping-pong  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure  at 
this  time  to  include  in  the  Record  my 
statement  at  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
as  well  as  those  of  Senators  Brooke  and 
Kennedy.  Following  those  statements  is 
the  official  release  of  the  museum  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  extend  to  each  and  every  per- 
son reading  this  a  warm  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  museum  and  townspeople 
of  MUton  to  drop  by  and  spend  a  most 
enjoyable  time  in  the  Forbes  House. 

The  materials  follow: 
Thx    Commonwealth    or    Massa- 

CHtrSETTS, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  hats  a  prominent  history  In 
commerce  and  shipping.  Its  citizens  distin- 
guished themselves  In  the  China  trade  of  the 
last  century.  It  Is  (^together  fitting  that  the 
Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade  should 
be  established  here  in  the  Commonwealth. 

People  from  all  over  the  world  and  the 
nation  are  attracted  to  the  Commonwealth 
by  Its  outstanding  educational  and  cultural 
Institutions,  and  In  addition  many  visit  our 
state  every  summer.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade  will 
be  an  added  vital  resotirce  for  Massachusetts. 

I   wish   those  connected   with   this   effort 
much  success. 
Sincerely. 

Francis  W.  SARcrNT. 

Remarks  by  Congressman  James  A.  Bubkx 

Congressman  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mllton) 
today  announced  that  "having  known  the 
Captain  R.  B.  Forbes  Museum  Intimately 
since  Its  founding  In  1965,  I  welcome  and 
endorse  the  Trustees'  decision  to  expand  Its 
scope  as  the  Museum  of  the  American  China 
Trade."  The  Congressman  continued.  "It  is. 
Indeed,  a  very  historical  moment  for  the 
Town  and  for  the  nation,  and  I  feel  very  priv- 
ileged to  have  been  Invited  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  marking  the  beginning  of 
the  new  era  for  the  museum. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
a  greater  understanding  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Chinese  people.  One  of  the  best 
places  to  begin  Is  with  the  long  history  of 
our  Involvement  with  mainland  China.  Mas- 
sachusetts took  a  leading  role  In  that  rela- 
tionship and  It  Is  fitting  that  a  museum  of 
national  scope,  dealing  with  American  trade 
relations  with  China,  should  be  established 
here. 

I  realize,  too,  the  Importance  of  locating 
a  museum  of  this  sort  south  of  Boston  In  the 
Town  of  MUton.  Its  location  Is  close  enough 
to  a  major  population  center  to  be  easily 
accessible.  At  the  same  time,  being  located 
In  Milton,  the  museum  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  pleasant  open  ^ace  and  of  room 
to  expand. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  must  serve 
primarily  the  student  community.  I  am. 
therefore,  partlctUarly  pleased  to  learn  that 
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the  teaching,  research  and  exhibition  pro- 
grams of  the  Museum  of  the  American  China 
Trade  will  be  offered  not  only  to  students  but 
to  all  mterested  members  of  the  general 
public. 

I  welcome  and  endorse  your  long-term 
plans  to  develop  a  major  center  for  study  of 
the  whole  field  of  our  nation's  early  relations 
with  China,  particularly  through  the  China 
trade.  I  believe  that  this  effort  can  do  much 
to  create  better  understanding  between  our 
two  peoples,  which  in  turn  should  lead  to 
Improved  relations.  I  shall  continue  to  watch 
your  progress  with  Interest. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  residents  of  the 
Town  of  Mltlon  and  the  rest  of  the  District 
I  represent  when  I  wish  the  museum  a  long 
and  proud  future  In  the  very  Important  task 
which  It  has  undertaken  here  today." 


[From  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Apr.  8,  1971] 

U.S.-CHINA  Trade  Museum  Bkinc  Planned 
BT  Milton 
Milton. — Construction  of  a  museum  ded- 
icated to  America's  past  role  In  the  China 
trade  Is  planned  for  the  town  as  part  of  a 
14- year  program  to  coincide  with  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  trade  with  China. 

NEW   BX7ILDIKG 

The  announcement  was  made  yeaterday  by 
Ralph  M.  Forbes,  president  of  trustees  of  the 
Captain  Robert  Bennet  Forbes  House,  on 
Milton  Hill  which  will  continue  as  the  mu- 
seum until  a  new  building  can  be  con- 
structed. 

The  Forbes  Hoxise  Is  to  remain  standing 
and  will  be  preserved,  said  Mr.  Forbes. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  museum,  which 
also  wiU  be  a  teaching  Institution,  will  be 
to  the  rear  of  the  Forbes  Hotise  and  near 
the  re-creation  of  the  Lincoln  log  cabin 
which  was  developed  by  the  descendant  of 
Captain  Forbes — Mary  Bowdltch  Forbes. 

The  museum  will  specialize  In  the  history 
and  artifacts  relating  to  American  contacts 
with  China  and  East  Asia. 

It  will  be  the  only  museum  of  Its  kind  In 
this  country  and  only  one  of  two  in  the  world 
devoted  solely  to  the  China  trade. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  American  China  trade  will  be  held  on 
Feb.  22,  1984  to  mark  the  salUng  of  the  ship 
Empress  of  China  from  New  York  to  Canton. 

The  Milton  Hill  site  has  historic  links  with 
America's  early  history  and  also  with  the 
China  trade.  It  overlooks  the  Neponset  eetu- 
ary  where  most  of  colonial  Massachusetts' 
industry  was  located  nearby  In  the  Milton- 
Dorchester  Upper  and  Lower  Falls  area.  More 
than  60  ships  were  built  in  the  estuary,  in- 
cluding two  which  sailed  to  China. 

NATIONAL  landmark 

The  present  museum  was  declared  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  in  1966.  It  was  buUt 
in  1833  by  Capt.  Robert  Bennet  Forbes,  a 
leader  in  the  China  trade.  The  house  was 
designed  by  architect  Isaiah  Rogers. 

This  state's  role  In  the  China  trade  lasted 
until  about  1900  and  Involved  exchanges  of 
tea,  sugar,  spices.  sUk.  cotton  and  other 
textUes. 

As  part  of  the  14-year  project  the  museum 
also  announced  the  appointment  of  Profes- 
sor Francis  R.  Carpenter,  who  Is  fiuent  in 
Chinese,  and  Is  considered  an  expert  on  East 
Asia  history. 

His  title  will  be  that  of  associate  director 
for  education  and  research. 

He  learned  Chinese  during  his  Naval  serv- 
ice in  World  War  n  and  later  studied  at 
Yale.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  associated  with 
the  government,  Freer  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  professor  of  history  and  chairman 
of  the  history  department  at  Springfield 
College,  and  is  now  working  on  a  book  deal- 
ing with  the  19th  century's  well  known  Chi- 
nese merchant.  Wu  Plng-Chen.  Westerners 
knew  the  merchant  as  Houqua. 

One  of  his  projects  will  be  to  microfilm 
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manuscripts  sind  printed  materials  for  tie 
history  of  this  trade  with  China.  The  m  i- 
seum  hopes  to  expand  its  service  to  histoil- 
ans,  museums  and  educational  systems. 

Students  and  adult  educational  prograixs 
at  the  museum  also  are  proposed. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Crosby  Forbes,  museiun  directs  tr, 
cited  the  Importance  of  the  China  trale 
study  by  commenting  that  "today  one  of 
every  two  people  on  this  planet  is  Asian,  and 
one  out  of  every  four  is  Chinese. 

"Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  China  in  the  present,  one  must  rec- 
ognize the  great  importance  of  the  relatloa- 
shJp  between  America  and  China  in  the  pa  it. 
Knowledge  of  this  past  history  is  eesent  al 
to  better  relations  with  East  Asia  today  a:xd 
In  the  future." 

The  founding  Forbes'  descendants  are  ac- 
tive in  the  management  of  the  museum  and 
the  family  has  made  available  the  collect!  )a 
of  China,  paintings,  furniture,  sUverwa-e, 
carvings,  lacquerware  and  other  objects. 

Captain  Forbes  and  other  American  trad- 
ers picked  up  cargoes  en  route  to  China  at 
stops  in  South  America,  California,  ttie 
Northeast  Coast  settlements,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Milton  Musitjm  Dedicates  Itselt  to 
Amzrican -China   Relations 

Milton.  Mass. — A  museum  devoted 
America's  relations  with  China  has  been 
tablished  in  MUton. 

The  institution,  called  the  Museum  of  t)ie 
American  China  Trade,  is  located  in  the  hi 
torlc  Captain  Robert  Bennet  Forbes  Hou^e. 

This  is  the  only  institution  in  New  Eng- 
land devoted  solely  to  the  history  of  tfce 
America-China  trade  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  such  institution  In  the  U.S.  aid 
perhaps  one  of  three  in  the  world.  T 

The  musetmi  will  specialize  in  the  history 
and  artifacts  relating  to  American  contacits 
with  China  and  East  Asia.  Massachusetts 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  China  tra^e. 
Tea,  sugar,  spices,  silk,  cotton,  and  otyer 
textiles  were  the  staples  of  the  trade  afid 
vrere  used  in  nearly  every  household, 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  were  famill 
throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Crosby  Forbes,  museum  direct 
and  founder,  says  that  "the  American  Chl( 
trade  era,  which  began  under  English 
trol  during  the  colonial  period,  is   one 
America's  great  forgotten  epics. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  American  Rei 
lutlon,  the  winning  of  the  West,  the  CI 
War,  the  California  gold  rush,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  America-China  trade,  which 
helped  pull  America  out  of  the  poet-Revolu- 
tionary depression  and  make  It  a  Pacific  pcfw- 
er,  has  been  all  but  forgotten  in  the  puUllc 
mind,  and  by  many  professional  historlins 
too."  ] 

"The  almost  universal  Ignorance  of  cur 
early  contacts  with  China  through  trale, 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  national  1^  )se 
of  memory,  goes  far  to  explain  the  many 
yean  of  frustration  and  dlsappolntmdnt 
Americans  have  experienced  in  Asia,"  he 
said. 

The  ports  that  were  most  prominent  I  in 
the  China  trade  in  New  England  were  Bbs- 
ton,  Salem,  Portsmouth,  Providence,  Hew 
Haven,  and  New  London.  Other  major  China 
trade  ports  elsewhere  were  New  York,  Phl|la- 
delphia,  Baltimore,  WUmlngton,  Norf<|lk, 
Charleston,  and  later  San  Francisco. 

The  museum  also  announces  the  appol|it- 
ment  of  Professor  Francis  R.  Carpenter,  v»ho 
reads  and  speaks  Chinese  fluently,  and  M^ho 
is  an  expert  in  the  history  of  East  Asia  9nd 
particularly  of  American  contacts  with 
China.  He  has  been  appointed  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Education  and  Research. 

Prof.  Carpenter  learned  Chinese  during  ills 
service  with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  Wat;  n 
and  later  pursued  Chinese  history  at  llale 
University.  He  studied  East  Asian  art  history 
at   the   Freer   Gallery   In   Washington,   I.e. 
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He  was  formerly  Professor  of  History  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  at 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  is 
currently  working  on  a  book  in  collaboration 
with  the  museum  on  the  19th  century's  beet 
known  Chinese  merchant  Wu  Plng-Chlen, 
better  known  to  Westerners  as  Houqua. 

Dr.  Forbes  Is  a  Harvard-trained  historian 
who  specializes  In  the  history  and  art  of  the 
18th  and  19th  century  American  trade  with 
China.  He  was  the  first  person  to  put  on  an 
exhibition  of  China  trade  silver  made  for 
Westerners.  The  field  was  prevloxisly  un- 
known to  all  but  a  few  experts  before  this 
exhibition.  He  is  writing  a  book  on  Chinese 
silver. 

"The  China  trade,  a  period  of  exploration 
and  discovery— our  age  of  Raleigh  and 
Drake — played  a  decisive  role  In  shaping  the 
American  exi>erlence,  especially  during  the 
years  from  1730  to  about  1860." 

"China  trade  seamen  from  Massachusetts 
and  other  Atlantic  ports  scovired  the  world 
for  merchandise  to  trade  for  the  teas  and 
other  precious  goods  of  the  East,"  Dr.  Forbes 
said. 

The  present  museum  building,  which  was 
declared  a  National  Historic  Landmark  in 
1966,  was  built  in  1833  by  Captain  Robert 
Bennet  Forbes,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
sea  captains  of  the  19th  century.  The  struc- 
ture was  designed  by  a  leading  architect  of 
the  day,  Isaiah  Rogers. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  the  Harvard  his- 
torian, says  tht  "Robert  Bennet  Forbes  had 
the  most  original  brain  and  the  most  attra.  - 
tive  p>ersonality  of  any  Boston  merchant  of 
his  generation." 

The  museum  was  established  in  1965  and 
houses  a  part  of  the  collection  of  China 
trade  furnishings  (porcelain,  paintings,  fur- 
nlttire,  silver,  etc.)  brought  back  by  Capt. 
Forbes.  It  also  houses  a  collection  of  some 
50,000  frames  of  microfilmed  papers  of  Capt. 
Forbes  and  members  of  his  family.  The  mi- 
crofilming was  done  In  1969  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  which  also  pub- 
lished a  guide  to  the  Forbes  papers. 

Milton  Hill,  on  which  the  museum  Is  lo- 
cated, is  the  highest  point  on  the  Old  Coast 
Road,  now  Adams  Street,  which  stretched 
from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to  Plym- 
outh Bay.  The  view  from  the  hill  has  been 
famous  since  Colonial  times  and  the  last 
English  governor  of  Massachusetts  had  his 
country  seat  two  bouses  north  of  the 
museum. 

The  hill  holds  a  commanding  view  of  the 
Neponset  Estuary  below,  which  was  the  most 
important  tidal  estuary  in  America  during 
the  Colonial  period.  Much  of  Colonial  Mas- 
sachTisetts'  industry  was  located  nearby  In 
the  Milton-Dorchester  Upper  and  Lower  Palls 
areas.  More  than  50  vessels  were  buUt  in  and 
near  the  estuary,  including  at  least  two 
ships  which  were  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
China. 

Capt.  Robert  Bennet  Forbes  and  his  family 
lived  atop  the  hill  from  1816  on  and  one 
could  look  out  over  the  estuary  which  leads 
Into  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  museum  which  directed  Itself  to  one 
family's  participation  In  the  China  trade, 
will  now  have  exhibitions  and  teaching  and 
research  programs  relating  to  the  whole 
China  trade. 

It  will  also  conduct  extensive  research 
and  education  programs  and  will  change 
many  of  its  Victorian  items,  replacing  these 
with  representative  materials  brought  back 
from  China,  including  paintings,  porcelain, 
furniture,  silverware,  lacquerware  and  vari- 
ous other  furnishings.  The  scope  of  the  mu- 
seum, which  covered  only  parts  of  coastal 
Massachusetts,  will  now  be  extended  to  cover 
trade  ports  along  the  whole  Atlantic  Coast. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mviseum  Is  under- 
taking a  13-year  program  designed  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  a  major  research,  teaching  and 
exhibitions  center  relating  to  American  con- 
tacts with  East  Asia.  A  new  mxiseum  complex 
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Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  time  for  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
American  China  trade  on  Feb.  22,  1984, 
which  was  the  date  of  departure  of  the 
vessel.  Empress  of  China,  from  New  York 
to  Canton. 

To  Illustrate  the  Importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican China  Trade  Museum,  Dr.  Forbes  said, 
"today  one  of  every  two  people  on  this 
planet  Is  Asian,  and  one  out  of  every  four 
Is  Chinese. 

"For  these  and  other  reasons  a  museum 
specializing  In  the  history  and  artifacts  of 
the  American  trade  with  China  should  be 
considered  a  high  priority  item  in  the  cul- 
tural agenda  of  the  United  States  during  the 
next  decade,"  Dr.  Forbes  said. 

"Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  China  in  the  present,  one  must 
recognize  the  great  Importance  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  America  and  China  in  the 
past.  Knowledge  of  this  past  history  la 
essential  to  better  relations  with  East  Asia 
today  and  in  the  future." 

Among  the  China  ports  Included  in  the 
trade  was  Canton,  virtually  the  only  port 
open  to  trade  until  after  1842,  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  and  other  so-called  "Treaty  Ports," 
including  Foochow,  Ningpo,  Amoy  and 
others. 

Ships  en  route  to  China  traded  or  picked 
up  cargoes  for  the  Canton  market  along 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America, 
traded  with  the  missions  in  California  and 
with  the  Indians  of  the  North  West  Coast. 
Sandalwood  was  also  picked  up  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Exotic  products  such  as  shark 
fins  and  sea  slugs,  which  were  favored  by 
the  Mandarin  gourmets  of  China,  were  foimd 
In  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  effect  of  all  this  trade  of  Westerners 
with  China  was  that  China  and  East  Asia 
were  brought  Into  contact  with  Western 
ideas,  Industry,  military  matters,  and  cul- 
tural affairs. 

The  Trustees  of  the  museum  are:  Weston 
Howland,  honorary  chairman,  Milton;  P. 
Murray  Forbes,  chairman,  Boston;  Ralph  M. 
Forbes,  president.  Milton;  R.  Forbes  Perkins, 
treasurer,  Manchester;  William  B.  Osgood, 
assistant  treasurer,  Boston;  James  A.  P.  Ho- 
mans,  secretary,  Sherborn;  Samuel  Cabot, 
corresponding  secretary,  Beverly  Farms; 
Francis  F.  Brooks,  Milton;  Allan  Forbes, 
Cambridge;  H.  A.  Crosby  Forbes,  Cambridge; 
James  M.  Forbes,  Brisbane,  Australia;  Henry 
Lee,  Boston;  Arthur  W.  Monks,  Milton; 
George  Sommarlpa,  Cambridge;  Walter  S. 
Robblns,  Milton;  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Young- 
man,  East  Hebron,  New  Hampshire. 

Among  the  persons  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee are  Ernest  S.  Dodge,  Director,  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem;  John  K.  Fairbank,  Direc- 
tor, East  Asian  Research  Center,  Harvard 
University;  Kwang-Chlng  Liu,  Chairman  of 
the  History  Department,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis;  Albert  E.  Van  Dusen,  Professor 
of  History,  University  of  Connecticut  and 
State  Historian  of  Connecticut,  and  Mrs. 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  wife  of  the  American  dele- 
gate to  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 

Other  Advisory  Committee  members  are: 
Charles  P.  Batchelder;  Russell  S.  Codman, 
Jr.;  Edward  Cunningham;  George  M.  Cush- 
ing,  Jr.;  Frederic  D.  Grant;  Miss  Aimee  Lamb. 
Miss  Roasamond  Lamb;  Francis  B.  Lothrop; 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyman;  David  McKlbbln;  Peter 
Parker,  Jr.;  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney;  Alexan- 
der W.  Williams;  Frederic  Winthrop;  and 
George  L.  Wrenn,  III,  all  of  Massachusetts; 
Howard  G.  Cushlng,  Rhode  Island;  Jacques 
M.  Downs,  Maine;  Wallace  F.  Forbes,  New 
York;  Frederick  W.  Macondray,  CaUfornla; 
John  H.  S.  Russell,  California;  Samuel  Rus- 
sell, New  Jersey. 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  May 
through  October  from  2  to  5  p.m.  every  day 
except  Sunday,  Monday  and  holidays.  Admis- 
sion Is  $1.60  for  adults  and  60*  for  children 
under  12. 
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Draft  of  Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

Gentlemen:  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  formation  of  the  Museum  of  the  Amer- 
ican China  Trade.  The  history  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China  goes  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  this  nation.  Within  a  year  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  ended  our  war 
for  Independence,  Americans  were  voyaging 
across  the  Pacific  In  search  of  the  riches  of 
the  East.  The  wealth  they  brought  back  from 
China  did  much  to  get  this  young  nation 
established. 

Today  the  Chinese  people  have  a  govern- 
ment which  is  also  still  relatively  young. 
It  seems  to  me  unrealistic  to  think  that  we 
can  conUnue  any  longer  to  ignore  this  gov- 
ernment which  guides  the  destinies  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  world's  people.  The 
time  has  come  to  put  our  relations  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  a  more  realistic 
footing. 

It  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  continued 
frustration  and  disappointment  in  our  re- 
lations with  East  Asia  and  China,  to  vmder- 
stand  the  history  of  our  early  contacts  with 
that  area.  This  history  Is  not  only  Interest- 
ing in  itself  but  it  forms  the  backgroimd 
against  which  contemporary  events  take 
place.  Yet  for  most  Americans  this  is  a  little 
known  area.  The  Museum  of  the  American 
China  Trade  can  do  much  to  make  this  his- 
tory come  alive. 

I  send  those  concerned  my  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  their  plans  to  build  this 
museum  Into  a  major  research  and  educa- 
tionxU  center  open  to  the  general  public.  The 
Museum  should  become  a  constructive  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  force  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  nation. 

Draft  of  Statement  by  Senator  Brooke 

If  we  are  to  play  a  respKinslble  role  today 
In  East  Asia  we  must  have  understanding  of 
our  past  contacts  with  this  area.  We  are  pay- 
ing a  high  price  today  for  our  lack  of  under- 
standing of  China  and  the  Chinese  people.  I 
believe  that  anything  that  will  improve 
tmderstanding  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  peoples  will  help  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

No  part  of  this  nation  was  more  involved 
with  China  in  the  past  than  was  Massachu- 
setts. The  contacts  made  In  those  days 
largely  through  trade,  are  the  background 
against  which  present-day  relationships  be- 
tween Bast  Asia  and  America  are  played. 
When  we  are  not  aware  of  these  relationships 
we  act  blindly. 

I  can,  therefore,  tell  you  that  1  am  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  establishment  of  the  Museum 
of  the  American  China  Trade.  I  believe  it  can 
shed  much  light  on  the  history  and  cultures 
of  East  Asia  and  on  our  relations  with  China. 

Draft  of  Statement  by  Reprxsentative 
BtniKE 

Having  known  the  Capt.  R.  B.  Forbes 
museum  InUmately  since  its  founding  In 
1965,  I  welcome  and  endorse  the  Trustees' 
decision  to  expand  its  scope  as  the  Museum 
of  the  American  China  Trade. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  greater  understanding  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Chinese  people.  One  of  the  best 
places  to  begin  is  with  the  long  history  of 
our  involvement  with  mainland  China. 
Massachusetts  took  a  leading  role  In  that 
relationship  and  it  is  fitting  that  a  museum 
of  national  scope,  dealing  with  American 
trade  relations  with  China,  should  be  estab- 
lished here. 

I  realize,  too,  the  Importance  of  locating 
a  museum  of  this  sort  south  of  Boston  in  the 
Town  of  Milton.  Its  location  is  close  enough 
to  a  major  population  center  to  be  easily 
accessible.  At  the  same  time  time,  being 
located  in  Milton,  the  museum  will  have  the 
advantage  of  pleasant  open  space  and  of  room 
to  expand. 
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Our  colleges  and  universities  must  serve 
primarily  the  student  community.  I  am, 
therefore,  particularly  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  teaching,  research  and  exhibition  pro- 
grams of  the  Museum  of  the  American  China 
Trade  will  be  offered  not  only  to  students  but 
to  all  Interested  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

I  welcome  and  endorse  your  long-term 
plans  to  develop  a  major  center  for  study  of 
the  whole  field  of  our  nation's  early  rela- 
tions with  China,  particularly  through  the 
China  trade.  I  believe  that  this  effort  can 
do  much  to  create  better  iinderstandlng  be- 
tween our  two  peoples,  which  In  turn  should 
lead  to  improved  relations.  I  shall  continue 
to  watch  your  progress  with  Interest. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  INFORMATION 
ON  LOCKHEED  BAILOUT:  PACT 
SHEET  INTRODDCED  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE   MOORHEAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Treasury  Department  sent  a 
measure  to  the  Banking  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House.  This  measure,  if 
enacted,  would  provide  guaranteed  Fed- 
eral backing  for  a  $250  million  loan  to 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  so  that  it  might  con- 
tinue production  of  its  commercial  L- 
1011  airbus.  I  believe  that  this  measure 
is  of  profound  significance  since  it  could 
spell  the  beginning  of  the  socialization 
of  the  American  aircraft  and  aerospace 
industry. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  should  consider  this  proposal  and 
its  implications  quite  carefully  before 
deciding  the  merits  of  the  measure.  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  insert  into  the  Record  the 
following  fact  sheet  which  I  have  sent 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
as  well  as  500  newspaper  editors  across 
the  country.  I  also  insert  materieJ  related 
to  the  current  Lockheed  situation: 
Fact  Sheet 

QiLestion:  What  Is  the  L-1011  airplane? 

Answer:  The  L-1011,  or  Trl-star,  \s  a  me- 
dium range,  second  generation,  wide-bodied 
commercial  Jet  airplane.  It  has  been  designed 
primarily  to  provide  transportation  on  high 
density  routes  shorter  than  the  maximum 
intercontinental  routes.  The  D-lOll  la  In  di- 
rect competition  with  the  DC-10  built  by 
McDonnell-Douglas.  To  a  limited  extent  the 
L-lOll  is  in  competition  with  the  longer 
range  747  built  by  Boeing. 

Question:  What  Is  the  Lockheed  relief 
measure  being  proposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment? 

Answer:  This  measure.  If  enacted,  would 
provide  Federal  guarantees  of  $250  million  in 
loans  to  the  corporation  so  that  it  can  con- 
tinue work  on  Its  commercial  L-lOll  airbus. 

Question:  Why  hasn't  Lockheed  sought 
credits  from  commercial  banks? 

Answer:  The  corporation  has.  The  banks 
already  have  extended  $400  million  In  se- 
cured loans.  The  24-bank  consortium  back- 
ing these  commercial  loans  does  not  believe 
that  additional  credit  shoxild  be  extended 
unless  the  Government  is  willing  to  guaran- 
tee the  loan. 

Question:  Does  the  reluctance  of  the  banks 
to  extend  further  credits  Indicate  that  the 
Ij-1011  is  not  a  commercially  viable  program? 
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Answer:  Only  the  banks  know  the  reason 
for  their  reluctance.  However,  it  is  extremely 
vinllkely  that  the  Lr-lOll  wil  be  viable  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  Lockheed  has  no  past 
experience  in  producing  a  commercial,  pure 
Jet  plane  for  airline  use.  This  lack  of  experi- 
ence cannot  possibly  help  commercial  sales. 
According  to  the  British  Minister  of  Avia- 
tion Supply,  Lockheed  has  firm  orders  for 
110  aircraft  and  options  for  68  more,  60  of 
which  he  characterized  as  "little  more  than 
a  bookkeeping  transaction,  and  a  somewhat 
bogus  one  at  that."  In  addition,  TWA  has 
indicated  that  iinless  the  plane  can  be  made 
to  meet  specifications  it  wUl  not  accept  Its 
L-1011'8.  Beyond  this,  sales  of  commercial 
airplanes  have  been  extremely  slow  because 
of  the  sagging  economy,  and  the  downturn 
in  airline  passenger  travel.  For  these  reasons 
it  appears  that  Lockheed  may  not  sell  the 
more  than  300  L-lOll's  required  to  break 
even. 

Question:  Would  the  actual  funds  be  pro- 
vided by  commercial  banks? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  Federal  Government 
would  come  Into  the  act  to  repay  the  loan  tf 
Lockheed  couild  not. 

Question:  In  effect,  aren't  the  banks  being 
subsidized? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  taxpayers  foot  the  bill 
and  repay  the  banks  if  Lockheed  cannot.  The 
banks  would  have  no  risk  for  the  $250  mil- 
lion loan,  yet  they  will  be  earning  substan- 
tial amounts  of  interest  on  this  no -risk  in- 
vestment. 

Question:  Will  this  $250  million  loan  In- 
sure completion  of  the  L-1011  program? 

Answer:  There  are  no  guarantees  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  that  this  loan  will 
insure  completion  of  the  L-1011  program. 
Therefore,  this  procedure  is  open-ended. 
Lockheed  may  come  back  at  a  later  date  and 
request  additional  Federal  funds. 

Question:  It  Lockheed  cannot  seU  the  re- 
quired number  of  L-1011'»  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  nation's  taxpayers? 

Answer:  The  taxpayers  probably  will  lose 
their  $250  million  investment.  The  banks 
and  the  Federal  Government  on  the  C-6 
Program  already  have  tied  up  $500  million 
In  assets  as  collateral  against  loewis  to  Lock- 
heed. Should  the  oony)any  go  bankrupt  it 
Is  highly  unlikely  that  much  of  this  addi- 
tional $260  million  investment  could  be  re- 
deemed. 

Question:  The  President  In  referring  to 
the  Lockheed  situation  has  stated  that  "we 
need  a  strong  airframe  producer  in  Southern 
California."  Is  this  true? 

Answer:  The  President  made  the  state- 
ment In  Southern  California  and.  as  a  con- 
summate politician,  the  statement  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  made  it.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  McDonnell-Dooiglas,  the  sec- 
ond largest  U.S.  commercial  plane  manufac- 
turer already  exists  in  Southern  California. 
North  American  Rockwell,  while  not  produc- 
ing large  commercial  planes  is  located  in 
Southern  California  and  does  build  military 
planes  such  as  the  B-1. 

Question:  It  has  been  said  that  this  meas- 
ure is  necessary  In  order  to  protect  exist- 
ing Jobs.  Is  this  correct? 

Answer:  This  guarantee  is  a  most  expen- 
sive way  of  protecting  Jobs.  The  L-1011  em- 
ploys only  31,000  people.  This  represents  a 
mlnlscule  fraction  of  the  nation's  overall 
unemployment.  If  this  same  $250  million 
were  invested  in  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment program,  it  wovUd  create  300,000  Jobs 
instead  of  a  mere  31,000  Jobs. 

Question:  But,  it  is  argued  that  if  this 
loan  Is  not  guaranteed  the  brunt  would  be 
focused  on  the  Southern  California  area. 

Answer:  This  is  only  partly  correct.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  subsidizing  the 
L-1011  will  cut  into  orders  for  the  DC-10. 
McDonneU-Douglas,  also  In  Southern  Cali- 
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fomla,  bas  lost  (540  million  In  orders  and 
options  held  by  American,  Eastern  amd 
United  Airlines.  Therefore,  the  Administra- 
tion's measure  would  protect  Lockheed  J^bs 
at  the  expense  of  McDonnell -Douglas  Jobs. 

Question:  Is  Lockheed  so  essential  titat 
this  extraordinary  action  need  take  placet 

Answer:  This  extraordinary  action  nied 
not  take  place.  If  the  L-1011  is  not  srib- 
sidized  and  the  company  goes  Into  baak- 
ruptcy,  the  country  can  still  obtain  essen- 
tial military  hardware  such  as  the  Poeei(lon 
missile.  As  Admiral  Rlckover  has  observed, 
"the  work  would  go  on  .  .  .,  because  people 
who  do  the  work  are  not  affected  by  tbls 
(bankruptcy) .  What  happens  when  the  pres- 
ident of  any  large  corporation  or  the  ofllci^ls 
go?  The  work  goes  on."  ' 

Question:  Hu  Lockheed's  record  b^en 
fairly  good? 

Answer:  No,  It  has  not.  In  the  last  Ijen 
years,  Lockheed's  record  has  been  quite  cBs- 
mal.  The  company  has  not  had  a  flnanclavly 
successful  large  commercial  airplane  ven- 
ture in  over  twenty  years.  The  company  lest 
money  on  the  Eectra.  It  misjudged  in  pro- 
ducing a  txirboprop  rather  than  the  pire 
Jets  produced  by  Boeing,  Douglas  and  Can- 
vair.  On  the  military  side,  Lockheed's  recard 
Is  no  better. 

Lockheed  has  incurred  a  (2  bUlion  ov4r- 
mn  on  the  C-6A  cargo  plane — whose  unit 
cost  has  skyrocketed  from  (23  million  to  4^0 
million  each — and  recently  was  reported  by 
the  QAO  to  be  unable  to  perform  Its  major 
mission.  I 

According  to  sworn  testimony  In  a  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  Inveecl- 
gatlon.  Lockheed  management  deliberately 
misled  the  Pentagon  and  reduced  Its  blddlhg 
price  by  10%  on  the  C-6A  program  in  or4er 
to  underbid  Boeing  and  get  the  original 
contract. 

For  years  Lockheed  management  has  wl*h- 
held  information  from  the  Pentagon  on  ihe 
C-5A  prorgam  relating  to  both  cost  ajnd 
technical  problems.  i 

There  are  strong  indications  that  ms^y 
within  Lockheed's  corporate  management 
may  have  used  their  intimate  knowledge' of 
the  company's  financial  problems  to  9e\l 
large  portions  of  their  own  personal  stock- 
holdings before  the  company's  problems  1^- 
came  public  knowledge  and  stock  prices  w^nt 
down.  I 

The  SEC  also  Investigated  Lockheed  for 
leas  than  full  diacloeure  on  a  debenture  Is- 
sue— thus  misleading  the  public.  [ 

Lockheed  management  underestimated  Ihe 
coat  and  technical  problems  on  the  Ch(y- 
enne  helioopter  program  which  w«s  to  h(ve 
been  deployed  by  now,  but  which  Is  still ,  In 
BAD.  In  this  case  the  taxpayers  have  bailed 
Lockheed  out  of  a  fixed  price  contract  on 
this  program.  | 

Lockheed  has  severely  overrun  a  contr(ct 
on  the  SRAM  rocket  motor  and  according 
to  the  OAO  this  motor  Is  still  deficient  teqh- 
nlcally — ^Lockheed  was  also  balled  out  o4  a 
fixed  price  contract  on  tbls  program.         j 

Question:  What  is  the  long  range  impict 
of  the  Treasury  Dep«.rtment  measure?   *] 

Answer:  A  recent  editorial  in  the  'Wtoll 
Street  Journal  stated  it  most  succincljly. 
"Helping  out  Penn  Central,  Lockheed  or  atiy 
other  corporation  fuzzes  the  line  betw^n 
private  and  public  enterprise."  The  govern- 
ment cannot  extend  credit  guarantees  to  aby 
private  firm,  especially  for  a  commercial  vm- 
tvtre,  without  in  some  way  Interjecting  It- 
self into  the  management  of  the  firm.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  dereliction  of  the  0<iv- 
emment's  responsibility  toward  the  IntJr- 
ests  of  the  taxpayers.  Yet  by  interjecting  it- 
self, the  Government  cannot  but  help  to  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  government  a^id 
Industry.  It  is  this  underlying  step  toward 
de  facto  socialization  of  the  industry  which 
has  so  many  thoughtful  members  of  Indijs- 
try   gravely  concerned   about   this   meaeuk'e. 

Question:  What  effect  will  this  Lockheed 
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relief  meesvire  have  on  Lockheed's  competi- 
tors In  the  airbus  field? 

Answer:  As  Oeneral  Electric  Company  has 
pointed  out,  "any  form  of  subsidization  of 
Lockheed  would  necessarily  bring  addition- 
al pressures  on  the  viability  of  the  two  domi- 
nant domestic  suppliers  of  commercial  air- 
craft, Boeing  and  McDonnell-Douglas."  To- 
day, there  Is  an  extremely  limited  ocxnmerclal 
aircraft  market.  There  is  not  enough  bxisl- 
ness  to  go  around.  Both  Boeing  and  McDon- 
nell-Douglas have  sold  far  fewer  747's  and 
DC-lO's  than  they  expected.  Therefore,  by 
artificially  keeping  Lockheed  in  the  commer- 
cial Jet  airplane  market,  the  Oovermnent  is 
hiirUng  Lockheed's  competitors  who  might 
have  sold  more  aircraft.  Additionally,  the 
Lockheed  L-lOll  uses  British  RB  211  engines. 
To  continue  production,  Rolls  Royce  will 
need  British  governmental  assistance  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Treasury  Department's  U.S. 
assistance  to  Lockheed.  Rolls  Fioyce  Is  di- 
rectly competing  with  both  General  Electric 
and  Pratt  and  Whitney  in  the  commercial  Jet 
engine  market.  Therefore,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's plan  will  aid  foreign  producers 
and  workers  to  the  disadvantage  of  domestic 
Jet  engine  manufactxirers  and  American 
workers. 

Question:  In  effect  then,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's plan  appears  to:  (1)  be  inhibit- 
ing the  free  enterprise  system  for  commercial 
ventures;  (2)  produce  unfair  competitive 
advantage  of  one  manufacturer  over  others 
in  the  field  and  (3)  prop  up  a  foreign  engine 
manufacturer  and  workers  to  the  distinct 
disadvantage  of  domestic  engine  manufac- 
turers and  American  workers.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question.-  Have  other  alternatives  to  the 
Treasury  Department's  proposal  been  ex- 
amined? 

Answer:  It  Is  not  known  how  serloiisly  the 
Administration  has  examined  other  alter- 
natives. However,  It  is  known  that  no  other 
proposals  such  as  corporate  bankruptcy  or 
reorganlssatlon  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  consideration.  Additionally,  unless 
it  bas  been  kept  secret,  no  complete  audit 
has  been  made  of  Lockheed's  finances  to  de- 
termine how  badly  the  company  needs  addi- 
tional financial  assistance.  All  assiirances 
that  this  additional  help  Is  required  have 
come  from  the  company's  management — not 
from  the  GAO  or  other  appropriate  arms  of 
the  Government.  No  commercial  lending  in- 
stitution would  even  consider  lending  an 
amount  of  this  magnitude  without  knowing 
far  more  about  the  finances  of  the  borrower 
than  we  in  Congress  have  been  told. 

Question:  Has  the  GAG  investigated  the 
financial  condition  of  Lockheed? 

Answer:  Such  a  request  was  made  over  a 
year  ago  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  myself. 
However,  the  GAO  was  denied  access  to 
necessary  information  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Thus  far,  many  people  within  government 
and  Industry  have  spoken  out  against  the 
Treasiu-y  Department's  Lockheed  bailout 
scheme.  Below  are  a  sampling  of  these  reac- 
tions: 

"It  is  wrong  to  protect  an  environment  in 
which  a  company  makes  a  bad  bid  and  Is  not 
forced  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  it." 
Jack  H.  Vollbrxcht, 
President,  Aerojet  General  Corp. 


"At  the  outset,  let  us  have  right  on  the 
record  the  actual  number  of  orders  for  the 
aircraft.  At  the  latest  count,  there  are  110 
firm  orders,  with  a  further  68  which  are  not 
firm.  Including  the  whole  of  the  50  Air  Hold- 
ing order,  which  is  little  more  than  a  book- 
keeping transaction,  and  a  somewhat  bogus 
one  at  that." 

Frkdemckk  Cortteld, 
British  Minister  of  Aviation  Supply,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  February  8, 1971. 
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"In  presenting  these  reservations  on  the 
Present  Lockheed  crisis.  Oeneral  Electric 
Company  questions  seriously  the  propriety 
of  the  U  8.  Government  subsidizing  one  com- 
pany engaged  in  commercial  competition 
with  other  companies  not  similarly  sup- 
ported. Specifically,  it  feels  that  any  such 
departure  from  our  competitive  enterprise, 
syfetem  may  by  precedent  lead  to  similar  de- 
partures in  other  segments  of  the  economy. 
"Oeneral  Electric  Company  opposes  U.S. 
intervention  in  the  private  free  enterprise 
competitive  arena." 

From  a  communication  of  April  26  from 

Oeneral     Electric    Company     to    the 

Treasury  Department. 

"You  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
about  10,000  business  failures  In  the  United 
States  each  year.  And  almost  all  of  these 
Involve  very  small  businesses  where  a  man 
loses  all  of  his  savings  and  faces  the  situa- 
tion on  bis  own.  If  eis  is  being  claimed,  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  rescue  a 
giant  defense  firm,  then  the  Government  bas 
the  obligation  to  see  that  the  firm  Is  properly 
managed.  This  will  Inevitably  lead  to  state 
socialism." 

Adm.  Htman  Rickoveb, 
U.S.  Naval  Ships  Command, 
"As  a  precedent,  it  disturbs  me." 
Donald  M.  Kendall, 
President,  Pepsi  Co.,  Inc. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  May  10,  1971. 

"...  I  am  Jxist  greatly  concerned  about  the 
precedent  Involved  in  that  kind  of  Federal 
intervention  in  the  private  marketplace.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  once  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  gets  Into  the  bxisiness  of  prevent- 
ing bankruptcies — I  wonder  whether  there  Is 
any  stopping  place  then.  I  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  limitation  that  would  prevent  it 
from  merely  maintaining  inefficient  busi- 
nesses and  poorly  run  businesses  In  opera- 
tion. 

"...  As  an  organization  which  favors  the 
enhancement  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
we  (the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce)  have 
long  recognized  the  appropriateness  of 
George  Stigler's  commentary  about  the  social 
valve  of  bankruptcy.  Bankruptcy.  Stlgler  ar- 
gues, is  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  It  allows  for  the  re- 
organization of  activities  which  are  no  longer 
sufficiently  useful  to  remain  liquid.  And  so 
I  think  support  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem generally  would  require  support  of  the 
institution  of  bankruptcy." 

Cakl  H.  Madden, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"...  I  have  some  grave  doubts  about  this 
whole  line  of  thinking,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment balling  out  private  businesses  from 
difficulties,  which  result  from  their  own  mis- 
management." 

Nat  Ooldfingeb, 

AFI^-CIO. 

"I  can  only  say  that  I  view  the  notion  of 
balling  out  private  companies  on  this  scale 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution." 

James  Dttsenbesst, 

Harvard  University. 

"Certainly,  through  the  years  the  commer- 
cial banks — and  their  trade  associations — 
have  been  the  most  vocal  about  free  enter- 
prise and  have  traditionally  oppyosed  the  In- 
tervention of  the  Federal  Government  in 
their  affairs.  It  now  seems  strange  that  they 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out 
their  banking  role  in  regard  to  Lockheed." 
Congressman  Wriort  Patman, 

Texas,  Conokkssional  Record — 11356, 

April  21,  1971. 

"Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  D-Callf..  today  served 
notice  he  is  prepared  to  lead  a  'vigorous'  drive 
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to  block  an  expected  White  House  request 
for  a  (250  million  loan  guarantee  to  serve 
the  ailing   Lockheed   Corporation." 

Congressman  John  Moss, 
California,  Sacramento  Bee. 
April  30,  1971. 

"National  prosperity  does  not  depend  upon 
financing  the  short-sightedness  of  big  cor- 
porations." 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken, 

Vermont. 

"A  major  Justification  for  the  proposed 
guarantee  is  the  alleged  need  to  assure  the 
Jobs  of  Lockheed's  employees.  Yet  the  pro- 
posed guarantee  would  also  include  the  man- 
ufacturer for  Jet  engines  of  the  airbus — 
which  happens  to  be  British  not  American." 
Senator  Edward  Brooke, 

Massachusetts. 


"The  plan  to  guarantee  loans  for  the  tot- 
tering aerospace  company  Is  bcul  economics, 
bad  public  policy  and  bad  news  lor  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer." 

Senator  Whxiam  Proxmire. 

Wisconsin. 

"I  doubt  that  I  will  be  able  to  support  It 
(the  Treasury  Department  proposal)  and  my 
gut  feeling  Is  that  the  proposal  will  be  very 
difficult  to  sell  in  the  Senate."  Senator  Grif- 
fin added,  that  "the  approach — passing  spe- 
cial laws  for  one  company — is  very  question- 
able. I  have  real  serious  doubts  about  the 
approach  and  whether  It  is  politically  pos- 
sible to  do  it.' 

Senator  Robert  Griffin, 
Michigan,   quoted  in   the   Detroit   Free 
Press,  May  6, 1971. 

Lockheed  Loan   Guarantee  Pacing 
Rough  Go  on  Hill 

Lockheed  executives  face  the  prospect  of 
a  rough  going-over  by  members  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  when  hearings  are  held 
on  the  Nixon  administration's  request  that 
the  government  stand  behind  a  (250  million 
bank  loan  to  the  hard-pressed  aerospace 
contractor. 

Although  the  White  House  request,  an- 
nounced last  Thursday,  has  not  been  for- 
mally sent  to  Capltoi  Hill,  staff  members  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee  are  pouring 
over  all  available  evidence  on  Lockheed's  fi- 
nancial situation  and  pe^t  performance,  in- 
cluding the  more  than  3,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony collected  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  investigation  of  the  C-5 
overrun  disclosure. 

Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman  (D- 
Tex.)  has  promised  prompt  hearings  even 
though  he  is  highly  critical  of  the  proposal. 
Two  ranking  cooimlttee  members.  Reps. 
Henry  Reuss  (D-Wls.)  and  William  Moor- 
head  (D-Pa.)  already  have  strongly  de- 
nounced a  federal  guarantee  of  the  (250 
million  bank  loan  to  help  Lockheed  complete 
the  commercial  L-1011  TrlStar  without 
bankruptcy. 

Mcx>rhead,  speaking  on  the  House  floor 
late  last  week  shortly  after  the  White  House 
announced  support  for  the  bank  loan  guar- 
antee, was  particularly  vitriolic  In  his  attack. 
"Quite  frankly,  what  it  amounts  to  is  that 
these  corporate  bandits  are  using  RoUs- 
Boyce.  the  British  government,  other  sub- 
contractors and  the  airlines  as  hostages  in 
this  latest  raid  on  the  taxpayers'  purse,"  he 
remarked. 

WILL    OPEN    THE    FLOODGATE 

"If  measures  such  as  the  one  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  ball  out  I>x;kheed  are 
enacted,"  he  added,  "it  will  open  the  flood- 
gate and  numerous  other  troubled  businesses 
will  seek  the  same  sort  of  relief.  If  this  hap- 
pens, industry  of  the  United  States  wUl  have 
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taken  one  more  step  toward  relinquishing  its 
Independence  from  the  government." 

Moorhead  said  he  has  recently  spoken 
with  several  aerospace  executives  who 
warned  that  "if  the  government  guarantees 
loans  m  this  case  so  Lockheed  can  avoid 
bankruptcy,  it  clearly  signals  the  kind  of 
game  it  will  take  to  win  major  procurements 
In  the  future;  that  Is.  going  in  and  doing 
anything  to  win  an  award  with  the  full 
knowledp  and  confldence  that  the  govern- 
ment will  bail  us  out  later.'  " 

Taking  the  lead  of  Patman,  who  has 
charged  that  the  loan  guarantee  Is  more  of 
a  baU-out  for  24  banks  which  extended  (400 
million  in  credit  to  Lockheed  for  the  L-1011, 
Reuss  said  that  "It  is  Incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  investigate  this  newest  corporate 
bail-out  attempt  and  to  determine  clearly 
Just  who  would  benefit  if  this  huge  guar- 
antee were  voted." 

Prom  other  quarters,  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement got  mixed  reviews.  Sen.  Eklward 
Brooke  (R-Mass.)  questioned  why  Lockheed 
doesn't  change  its  engine  from  the  British 
Rolls-Royce  to  either  a  Pratt  and  Whitney 
or  General  Electric  powerplant,  and  remarked 
that  "an  all  U.S.-produced  aircraft  might  be 
a  more  appropriate  recipient  of  Federal 
guarantees  than  the  present  domeetic-for- 
elgn  hybrid." 

Georgia's  new  Democratic  senator,  David 
Oambrell.  promptly  came  out  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  help  the  Lockheed  Rolls- 
Royce  program  on  the  ground  that  "this  is  a 
guarantee  and  not  a  direct  cash  subsidy 
plan." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  said  over  the  week-end  that  while 
he  opposes  the  bank  loan  guarantee  he  would 
not  be  surprised  if  Congress  enacted  It.  "I  do 
not  believe  it  Is  the  function  of  a  democratic 
goverrmient  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  fail- 
ures of  private  enterprise,"  Mansfield  said. 

Major  question  marks  In  the  Senate  debate 
are  Washington's  two  Democrats,  Warren 
Magnuson  and  Henry  Jackson,  both  severely 
stung  by  Congress's  rejection  of  Boeing's  civil 
supersonic  transport  program.  Congressional 
sources  pegged  Magnuson  as  "skeptical"  of 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  and  others  said 
that  the  Nixon  administration  purposely  is 
asking  the  two  banking  committees  to  handle 
the  legislation  becaxise  of  fears  that  Magnu- 
son would  kill  it  had  the  plan  gone  to  his 
Commerce  Committee. 

In  the  same  questionable  category  are  Sens 
Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.)  and  Thomas 
Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  who  represent  McDonnell 
Douglas's  home  state.  Both  McDonnell,  build- 
ing the  competing  DC-10  airbus,  and  Boeing, 
with  its  747  wide-bodied  Jet,  have  suffered 
from  falling  orders  and  resulting  cash  fiow 
pinches.  McDonnell  is  going  to  float  a  (50 
million  Issue  for  the  DC-10  to  raise  cash 
above  its  heavy  bank  loans. 

House  Banking  Committee  members,  who 
probably  will  have  first  crack  at  the  White 
House  bank  loan  guarantee.  Intend  to  use 
hearings  as  an  opporttmlty  to  get  into  Lock- 
heed's financial  inner  workings.  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  has  been  trying  without 
success  for  years  to  get  a  look  at  Lockheed's 
inside  accounts  In  connection  with  the  Air 
Force  C-5  Jet  transport  program,  and,  a? 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  is  expected  to  press  even  harder. 

House  committee  staff  workers,  recently 
who  have  made  startling  disclosures  of  mis- 
management and  stock  market  advantages  by 
executives  of  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central 
Railroad,  say  there  is  no  way  that  Lockheed 
can  keep  its  books  clot>ed  to  them  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  upcoming  hearings. 

In  contrast  to  the  "kid  gloves"  treatment 
that  Lockhead  executives  received  from  both 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  the  C-6  trans- 
port program,  these  staffers  promise  that 
hearings  on  the  federal  bank  loan  guarantee 
will  be  vastly  different. 
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Administration's  Bid  To  Bail  Out  Lockheed 
IB  Widelt  Opposed  bt  Top  BtrsiNXSS  Leaders 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Hot  Springs,  Va. — The  nation's  top  busl- 
neee  leaders  overwhelmingly  oppose  the 
Nixon  administration's  effort  to  ball  out 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  with  (250  million 
In  loan  guarantees. 

This  sentiment  was  repeatedly  echoed, 
often  privately,  by  members  of  the  blue-rib- 
bon Business  Council  at  its  spring  meeting 
here.  "There  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
oppoeition  to  government  Intervention  in  the 
Lockheed  situation."  said  one  council 
member. 

During  the  sessions  the  businessmen  also 
expressed: 

Strong  doubts  that  inflationary  pressures 
are  significantly  receding  and  particular 
worry  about  the  possibility  of  a  new  burst  of 
inflation  next  year. 

Continuing  skepticism  over  the  adminis- 
tration's forecast  of  a  rapid  economic  recov- 
ery this  year.  They  generaUy  predicted  that 
the  unemployment  rate  will  remain  higher 
than  6%  until  late  next  year. 

Surprisingly  little  concern  over  the  Inter- 
national monetary  crisis,  although  several 
executives  said  the  complexities  of  the  situ- 
ation baffled  them. 

Deep  concern  over  growing  antibuslness 
sentiment  in  the  country.  But  they  were 
admittedly  perplexed  over  how  to  oope  with 
this  problem. 

A  "oisturbinc  precedent" 

Many  of  the  businessmen  were  plainly 
troubled  by  the  Lockheed  proposal.  "As  a 
precedent,  it  disturbs  me,"  said  Donald  M. 
Kendall,  president  of  PespiCo  Inc.  and  a  close 
friend  of  President  Nixon.  Asked  whether  a 
Lockheed  failure  could  dangerously  iinder- 
mine  business  confidence,  he  responded,  "It 
wouldn't  affect  my  confidence." 

Some  council  members,  including  William 
M.  Allen,  chairman  of  Boeing  Co.  and  Fred 
J.  Borch,  chairman  of  General  Electric  Co., 
even  were  actively  drumming  up  oppoeition 
to  the  administration's  proposal,  according 
to  one  participant  at  the  meetings.  OE  re- 
portedly hae  attacked  the  plan  because  Lock- 
heed's LlOll  plfuie  would  use  a  Rolls-Royce 
engine,  which  comptetee  against  GE's  own 
Jet  engine. 

Mr.  Borch's  oppoeition  particularly  antago- 
nizes administration  officials.  "It  seems 
pretty  hypocritical  that  in  the  same  week 
OE  would  ask  Congress  for  reimbursement 
for  its  expenses  on  the  supersonic  transpK>rt 
plane,  and  then  oppose  any  effort  to  help 
Lockheed,"  one  administration  man  fumed. 

But  these  officials  conceded  that  the  Lock- 
heed propKwal  faces  a  tough  uphill  fight  in 
Congress.  "As  of  now,  our  chances  are  cer- 
tainly less  than  50-50."  one  insider  said. 
Some  top  officials  are  known  to  believe  the 
only  chance  for  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion is  to  broaden  the  proposal  so  other  com- 
panies also  could  qualify  for  similar  guar- 
antees. 

Over  the  weekend.  Senate  Democratic  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana 
said  it  isn't  "the  function  of  a  democratic 
govemmment  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  fail- 
ures of  private  enterprise,"  the  Associated 
Press  reported.  But  the  Senate  Leader  added 
he  "wouldn't  be  surprised"  If  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Lockheed  request. 

GE  Opposes  U.S.  Loan  Aid  to  Lockheed 
(By  Philip  Greer) 

New  York,  May  11. — The  federal  govern- 
ment should  guarantee  loans  to  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  only  if  the  firm  uses 
American,  instead  of  British  engines  In  Its 
L-1011  TTlStar  airbus,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  General  Electric  Corp.  said  today. 

GE  Itself  is  a  leading  mak«-  of  Jet  engines. 

Maklsjg  public  the  main  elements  of  let- 
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ters  to  President  Nixon  and  Treaffury  Secifc- 
t»ry  John  B.  ConnaUy.  Jr..  QE  Chalrmiin 
Fred  Borch  thua  brought  Into  the  open  a 
split  within  the  aerospace  Indiistry  on  t^e 
g\iarante«  to  Lockheed. 

The  administration's  request  for  authority 
to  guarantee  $260  million  In  loans  to  Loctc- 
heed  will  be  presented  to  Congress  Wednes- 
day. A  draft  of  the  request  was  clrculatl»ig 
on  Oapltol  Hill  today. 

One  of  the  leading  Senate  opponents  of 
the  Lockheed  loan,  Sea.  William  Proxmire 
(D-Wls.),  Immediately  indicated  that  he 
tends  to  use  GE's  statement  against  the 
ministration  proposal. 

"This  Is  a  major  breakthrough,"  he  said. 

In  London,  meanwhile,  Daniel  J.  Haugjh- 
ton.  chairman  of  Lockheed,  signed  a  contract 
to  buy  engines  for  the  TrlStar  from  Rcils 
Royce  m,  the  successor  to  the  bankrupt  Re  Us 
Royce  Ltd. 

The  400  page  contract  Is  conditioned  ion 
"assurances"  that  Lockheed  will  have  tfce 
financial  capacity  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Lockheed  officials  said  that  higher  co«t8 
for  the  engines  will  increase  the  price  of  tfce 
TrlStar  to  more  than  $15  million.  ' 

With  top  officials  of  Lockheed  in  London, 
a  spokesman  for  the  company  said,  th$re 
will  be  no  comment  on  GE  Chairman  Borcb's 
letters.  He  said,  however,  that  airlines  tUat 
have  contracted  to  buy  the  TrlStar  recently 
made  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  Rolls  Royce  R|&- 
211  engines  and  the  competing  Anaerlcan  «n- 
glnes  made  by  GE  and  by  United  Aircraft's 
Pratt  and  Whitney  Division.  'They  una|il- 
mously  re-chose  the  RB-ail."  he  said. 

At  a  news  conference  called  to  discuss  |ils 
letters.  GE's  Borch  said  It  Is  "Incredible"  tor 
the  British  government  to  insist  that  Ijhe 
United  States  "guarantee  Lockheed's  ability 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  engines  which  do 
not  meet  the  original  specifications." 

Borch  charged  that  Bolls  Royce's  presenta- 
tion In  the  1967-8  contract  competition  ^as 
ba^ed  on  a  "paper  engine"  with  prices  tl|at 
were  unrealistic.  He  said  the  British  goveii- 
ment  backed  RoUs  Royce  by  offering  long- 
term  credit  for  buyers  that,  "to  say  the  let^st, 
established  new  dimensions  In  Internatloial 
competition  and  against  which  no  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer could  compete."  I 

In  his  letters  to  President  Nixon  and  Sec*e- 
tary  ConnaUy,  Borch  said  that  the  federal 
government  should  replace  the  British  gdv- 
emment  credits  to  airline  buyers  of  the  pla  ne 
with  US.  engines. 

At  the  news  conference.  Borch  said  he  did 
not  know  enough  about  the  admlnlstratlo  a's 
specific  proposal  for  the  loan  guarantees  to 
comment  on  It.  However,  he  asked.  "What 
criteria  will  be  established  for  a  go-no  go 
policy  on  government  assistance?  Does  he 
bankruptcy  have  to  be  a  big  one?" 

Other  points  to  be  considered,  he  said,  ire 
•*wh»t  safeguards  will  be  built  In  to  mi  ike 
sure  the  government  doesn't  ball  Itself  out  by 
favoring  Lockheed  with  defense  contracts? 
What  Interest  rate  will  be  charged?  Will  It  be 
comparable  to  rates  paid  by  McDonnirll- 
Douglas  and  Boeing?  Are  we  talking  oily 
about  corporations?  How  about  New  York 
City,  which  could  use  some  loan  guaranti  ses, 
too?" 

McDonnell-Douglas  builds  the  DC-10  (Jr- 
bus.  with  GE  engines,  a  competitor  of  ;he 
L-IOU.  Boeing's  747  Is  powered  by  Pratt  I  nd 
Whitney  engines. 

Borch  said  that  If.  as  bankers  warn,  refus- 
al of  the  loan  guarantees  would  lead  to  :he 
collapse  of  Lockheed,  with  dire  consequen(ces 
for  the  national  economy,  the  government 
should  make  sure  that  doesn't  happen.  "Nfine 
of  us  wants  a  debacle."  he  said.  I 

Conversion  of  the  TrlStar  to  accept  loE 
engines  would  cost  about  $62  million.  Bo^h 
said.  But  the  Increased  cost  of  the  RB-eu 
"makes  conversion  to  GE  engines  a  vlrtjual 
standoff,"  he  said. 

Borch  said  that  requiring  Amerlcan-btUt 
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engines  in  the  TrlStar  would  create  10,000  to 
12,000  Jobs  In  the  "hard-hit  aerospace  In- 
dustry." 

Lockheed,  Responding  to  GE  Statement, 
Sats  It  Smx  Pretbbs  RB.211 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  responding  to  a 
General  Electric  statement  that  government 
gxiarantees  to  Lockheed  should  provide  for  a 
U.S.  engine  for  the  L-1011  TrlStar,  said  It 
still  prefers  the  Rolls-Royce  RBJll  engine. 

Daniel  J.  Haughton,  Lockheed  board  chair- 
man, said  late  Thursday  that  the  GE  CP6, 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  JT9D  and  the  RB.ail 
could  all  meet  the  b«islc  technical  reqxilre- 
ments  for  the  I#-1011.  However,  "on  the 
basis  of  the  present  development  statiis  of 
the  RB.211  design,  .  .  .  the  advantages  of 
the  original  concept  are  still  valid." 

Haughton  said  that  after  Rolls-Royce  went 
Into  receivership  Feb.  4,  his  company  and 
the  airlines  "In  effect  .  .  .  conducted  a  com- 
plete new  engine  competition"  and  found 
the  RB.ail  still  superior. 

In  addition  to  appealing  design  features 
atid  growth  potential,  Haughton  said,  the 
Rolls  engine  was  the  only  one  that  would 
keep  the  L-1011  on  schedule.  Added  costs  of 
refitting  one  of  the  other  two  engines  was 
also  a  consideration. 

"With  reference  to  the  General  Electric 
engine,  for  example,"  Haughton  said,  "the 
basic  engine  cost  is  substantially  equal  be- 
tween the  CF6  and  the  Rolls-Royce  engine, 
including  duty,  under  terms  of  the  new 
conditional  contract.  Added  for  the  CF6, 
however,  would  be  a  substantial  cost  in- 
crease for  the  total  power  package,  Includ- 
ing nacelles  and  other  elements  that  make 
up  the  total  propulsion  system. 

"And  the  modification  cost  of  $62  million 
mentioned  by  GE  in  Its  public  statement  Is 
based  on  apjiarent  misinformation,"  Haugh- 
ton continued.  "Redesign,  retooling,  addi- 
tional flight  testing,  modification,  redun- 
dant parts,  and  added  production  costs  for 
use  on  the  CF6  would  actually  exceed  $100 
million. 

"Obviously,  therefore,  total  cost  of  a 
GE-powered  L-1011  would  be  greater  for 
Lockheed  and  for  the  airlines,"  Haughton 
said.  "In  addition,  airplane  deliveries  would 
be  delayed  another  six  months  8ks  compared 
with  the  schedule  for  an  RB.211-powered  air- 
plane." 

These  factors,  "together  with  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated  for  Rolls- 
Royce  and  the  British  government  to  pro- 
vide the  required  financing  to  see  the  RB.211 
project  through,"  convinced  Lockheed  and 
the  airlines  "that  proceeding  with  the  Rolls- 
Royce  engine  was  the  most  satisfactory 
course  that  could  be  taken." 
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McDonnell  Douglas  Still  WonT  Predict 
PKorrr  on  DC-10 

McDonnell  Douglas  expects  to  recoup  the 
more  than  $1.2  billion  spent  to  develop  and 
build  the  D-10  wlde-bodled  Jet  transport  but 
still  Is  not  predicting  If  and  when  a  profit  will 
be  made. 

At  the  same  time.  Information  McDonnell 
Douglas  filed  recently  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  discloses  that  the 
major  aerospace  contractor  has  earned  better 
profits  on  government  contracts  than  com- 
mercial business  the  past  four  years.  Profits 
as  a  percentage  of  government  sales  averaged 
8 1  "v  while  profits  on  commercial  sales 
averaged  1.37  "v. 

"DC-10  deliveries  are  scheduled  to  com- 
mence in  the  fall  of  1971,"  the  corporation 
said,  "provided  that  delivery  schedules  are 
met  and  customers  are  able  to  accept  the 
aircraft  when  ready  for  delivery.  Substantial 
sales  will  be  generated  as  deliveries  of  the 
DC-10  Increase.  Program  profitability,  how- 
ever, will  depend  upon  sale  of  additional  air- 
craft. Immediate  prospects  for  additional 
sales  in  substantial  volume  are  affected  by 


the  current  status  of  the  airline  Industry  and 
no  prediction  can  be  made  that  they  will 
oocxu-  In  the  near  future.  .  .  ." 

In  a  registration  statement  accompanying 
plans  for  a  $60  million  Issue  of  redeemable 
notes,  McDonnell  said  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  meet  cash  needs  for  the  DC-10,  in  com- 
petition with  Lockheed's  L-1011  TrlStar  and 
Boeing's  747.  At  the  end  of  March,  McDonnell 
Douglas  had  spent  $1,215  billion  on  the  DC- 
10.  It  said  peak  cash  requirements  are  not 
exi>ected  to  exceed  $200  million  more. 

"The  corporation  is  obligated  to  obtain 
$100,000,000  of  such  amount  at  such  time 
after  30  April  1971  as  aggregate  borrowings 
of  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Dacan  (Douglas 
Aircraft  of  Canada)  under  their  respective 
credit  agreements  exceed  $325,000,000,  and 
the  remaining  $100,000,000  at  such  time  after 
31  December  1971  as  such  aggregate  borrow- 
ings exceed  $400,000,000."  the  contractor 
said. 

McDonnell  Douglas  said  that  It  expects 
additional  orders  will  be  received  "which  will 
eventually  permit  recovery  of  all  DC-10  pro- 
gram costs."  At  March  31,  there  were  orders 
for  128  aircraft  and  options  for  an  additional 
116.  However,  there  have  been  cancellations 
and  options  not  exercised. 

United  Air  Lines  cancelled  eight  orders  and 
let  15  options  expire.  American  Airlines  will 
let  10  of  25  options  expire  and  National  has 
let  six  options  expire.  In  Its  filing,  McDonnell 
Douglas  said  that  the  116  options  refiected 
the  United  Air  Lines  option  expiration  and 
that  16  of  the  116  were  due  for  exercise  or 
expiration  last  month.  "Three  of  the  options 
have  been  cancelled  and  informal  advice 
from  airlines  holding  the  remaining  13 
options  Is  that  seven  may  be  exercised  and 
six  may  be  cancelled,"  McDonnell  Douglas 
said. 

It  listed  a  firm  DC-10  backlog  of  $1,972  bU- 
lion  at  the  end  of  March,  adding  that  "a 
significant  number  of  orders  In  addition  to 
the  orders  and  options  at  31  March  1971  must 
be  obtained  before  program  profitability  can 
be  achieved."  Financial  problems  In  the  air- 
line industry  "have  had  a  material  effect  on 
the  ordering  of  wide-bodied  Jets,  including 
the  E>C-10." 


MULTILATERAL  LENDING 
INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  10  years  we  have 
made  great  efforts  to  expand  the  role  of 
multilateral  lending  institutions  through 
increased  support  for  existing  institu- 
tions, like  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and  through  leading  in  the  creation  of 
new  regional  mechanisms  for  develop- 
ment. These  institutions  have  served 
and  continue  to  serve  important  foreign 
economic  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  observed  over  the  last  dec- 
ade that  multilateral  lending  institutions 
have  proved  an  effective  means  for,  first, 
sharing  the  burden  of  development 
among  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries which  are  now  able  to  carry  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance;  second,  actively  in- 
volving the  developing  countries  them- 
selves in  the  process  of  solving  their  de- 
velopment problems;  third,  pooling  the 
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skills  and  experience  with  donors  and 
recipients  in  improving  development  pol- 
icies and  programs;  and,  fourth,  cooper- 
ation among  developing  countries,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  regional  prob- 
lems. 

Failure  to  provide  the  sums  requested 
for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  will  force  the  IDB  to  curtail  Its  op- 
erations as  early  as  the  final  quarter  of 
calendar  1971. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  the 
IDB  is  needed  now,  in  order  to  meet  the 
deadline  of  June  30,  1971,  for  payment 
of  the  requested  amounts — a  deadline  to 
which  the  Congress  subscribed  when  it 
authorized  the  United  States  vote  for  the 
replenishment  resolutions.  Action  short 
of  that  will  be  a  serious  assault  on  the 
successes  built  up  over  more  than  a  dec- 
ade in  the  IDB  and  sharply  reduce  the 
benefits  to  be  received  from  the  nearly 
$3  billion  investment  which  the  United 
States  has  made  over  the  last  10  years 
in  an  effort  to  build  healthy  and  harmo- 
nious relations  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 


CONGRESSMAN  BENNETT  ANSWERS 
COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  POSITION  ON  CROSS- 
FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident was  clearly  misadvised  to  halt 
construction  on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  authorized  for  national  defense, 
economically  justified,  and  ecologically 
advantageous. 

Only  by  the  announcement  made  by 
the  White  House  press  release  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1971,  did  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  sponsoring  local  authorities  for 
the  project  leam  of  any  proposal  to  ter- 
minate the  canal,  one-third  complete  at 
a  cost  of  $50  million.  The  decision  was 
made  in  a  vacuum  without  both  sides 
being  heard,  not  In  the  Americsm  tradi- 
tion of  hearings  open  to  all  views  and 
including  the  scrutiny  of  the  news  media. 

At  my  Insistence,  and  the  insistence 
of  others,  finally  a  summary  of  negative 
comments  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  was  presented,  obviously 
written  after  the  decision  was  made. 
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quite  a  different  docimient  from  their 
earlier  and  highly  political  document 
which  was  apparently  the  only  presenta- 
tion to  the  President  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  recently  published  at  page 
5494  of  the  Congrsssional  Rccoro  of 
March  10,  1971. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  answers  to  the  poorly 
founded  charges  made  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  QuaUty  in  their  summary 
they  prepared  after  the  news  release: 

The   Answebs  to   the   Cottncil   on 

envmonicental  quality 

summary  of  environmental  considerations 

involved    in    the    recommendation    for 

termination    op    construction    op    the 

cross-florida   barge   canai, 
(A  paper  presented  by  U.S.  Representative 

Charles    E.    Bennett,    Third    District    of 

Florida,    May    5,    1971) 

Immediately  after  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement of  a  halt  in  construction  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  was  requested  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  furnish  them  with 
the  terms  of  the  action  of  that  body  con- 
cerning the  Canal  and  the  basic  reasons 
therefor.  The  decision  on  the  Canal  by  the 
Council  was  made  In  a  vacuum  with  no  In- 
formation given  to  or  received  from  those 
who  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  project,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Florida  and  Members  of 
Congress.  This  default  Is  contrary  to  the  law 
and  legislative  history  which  established  the 
Coimcll. 

However,  a  statement  by  them  was  worked 
up  thereafter  and  presented  to  Congressmen 
("Summary  of  Environmental  Considerations 
Involved  In  the  Recommendation  for  Termi- 
nation of  Construction  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal") ;  and  the  arguments  made  In 
It  are  answered  here  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Planned  Oklawaha  River  changes  are  bene- 
ficial ecologically 

At  page  3  of  the  "Summary"  there  Is  a 
heading  "Loss  of  Oklawaha  River"  and  under 
this  heading  there  are  discussed  changes  In 
the  river  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Canal  work  and  subsequent  thereto. 

Improvements  In  the  Oklawaha  River  have 
been  made  by  the  federal  government  since 
1890,  all  at  the  request  of  people  living  In  the 
area.  Since  1960  about  half  the  river  has 
been  widened,  straightened,  and  deepened  for 
flood  control  purposes  under  the  Four  Rivers 
Basin  project.  In  one  year,  1960,  flooding  In 
the  area  caused  $26  million  In  damage  to 
homes  and  property.  Work  already  done  for 
the  Canal  has  altered  22  miles  of  the  e5-mUe 
river  by  greatly  widening  It.  The  area  Is  not 
virgin  tlmberland,  having  been  substantially 
cut  over  years  ago. 

The  Canal  project  Is  making  the  area  more 
accessible  and  available  to  Florldlans  and 
visitors  with  new  recreation  sites,  additional 
boating,  fishing  and  swimming  waters  and 
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camping  and  picnicking  facilities.  At  the 
same  time  the  proposed  alternate  route  will 
permit  all  of  the  presently  untouched  por- 
tions of  the  Oklawaha  River  to  retain  Its 
existing  wild  beauty. 

The  construction  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  will  have  an  effect  upon  the 
plants  and  <».riiTna.iH  of  the  small  area  of  the 
Oklawaha  River  which  has  already  been 
altered  by  widening.  Changes  in  kinds  and 
numbers  of  species  will  occur  there,  changes 
similar  to  those  which  occur  with  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  reservoir.  This  is  be- 
cause rivers  and  lakes  differ  In  many  basic 
considerations.  A  stream  and  a  lake  represent 
two  distinct  environments,  and  some  plants 
and  animals  associated  with  one  wiU  not 
survive  or  prosper  In  the  other.  The  planning 
of  the  Canal  wUl  protect  and  preserve  the 
environment,  whereas  before  there  was  no 
such  plan  to  protect  plants  and  animals. 

Construction  of  Lake  Oklawaha  (Rodman 
Pool)  has  greatly  Increased  fishing  oppor- 
tunities and  harvest  as  compared  to  the  un- 
disturbed river.  The  reservoir  will  provide 
habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  desirable  sport 
and  commercial  species.  Fishing  for  game 
fishes  such  as  largemouth  bass,  chain 
pickerel,  and  several  kinds  of  panfishes 
should  be  spectacular  for  the  first  five  to  ten 
years;  and  after  this  initial  "boom"  period 
fishing  could  be  expected  to  level  off.  but  in 
Lake  Oklawaha  It  should  be  poaslble  to 
maintain  excellent  fishing  through  proven 
management  techniques  such  as  drawdowns. 

If  management  tools  such  as  periodic  draw- 
downs are  utilized,  the  fishery  resource  pro- 
ductivity and  dollar  value  of  fisheries  could 
be  raised  significantly. 

Manmade  reservoirs  now  support  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  all  inland  sport  fishing 
in  this  country,  and  in  1064  the  U.S.  Flab 
and  Wildlife  Service  reported  that  this  use 
was  expected  to  double  by  1976. 

Birds,  vHldlife  adapt 

On  pages  8-5  of  the  "Summary"  there  la 
a  discussion  of  the  Impact  of  the  Canal  on 
wildlife.  The  wildlife  resources  of  the  limited 
area  affected  by  Lake  Oklawaha  will  be 
changed.  While  populations  of  certain  non- 
endangered  species  of  anlmalw  will  decline, 
wildlife  such  as  the  various  waterfowl, 
herons,  egrets,  anhlnga,  ibis,  limpklns,  gal- 
llniiles,  rails,  turtles,  and  alligators  will  be- 
come much  more  numerous.  The  Lake  Ok- 
lawaha area  now  abounds  with  many  species 
of  wildlife  (Including  nesting  bald  eagles  and 
ospreys)  which  can  be  easily  observed  and 
enjoyed  by  the  general  public. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  alternative  align- 
ment plan,  most  of  the  original  hydrlc  ham- 
mock still  existing  would  be  preserved. 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of 
bird  censuses  conducted  by  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  wildlife  biologists  during  the  paa^ 
year.  These  concliislvely  show  that  a  great 
variety  of  bird  species  have  been  attracted 
to  the  new  environinent  at  the  reservoir,  tmd 
that  numbers  and  species  have  not  declined 
as  was  predicted. 


RESULTS  OF  BIRO  SURVEYS  CONDUCTED  IN  UKE  OKUWAHA 

Species 

June  26, 
1970 

July  31, 
1970 

Dec  7, 
1970 

Feb.  18, 
1971 

Mar.  16, 
1971 

Species 

June  26. 
1970 

Juty  31, 
1970 

Dec.  7, 
1970 

Feb.  18, 
1971 

Mar.  16. 
1971 

Anhlnja . 

37 
U 
42 

S 
14 

2  .. 

43 
22 
110 
U 
U 

58 

27 
30 
16 

7 
•9.. 

4 

320 

27 

3 

1 

61 
25 
36 
17 
6 

2' 

172 
28 
22 
1  .. 

81 

36 

55 

22 

U 

1 

3 

102 

6 

27 

8 

221 

6 

Rorida  gallinule... 

Purple  gallinule 

IS 

29 

20 
11 
16 
5 

S 
2 

1 

43 
2 
66 
S 
3 
3 
2 
4  .. 

32 

Great  blue  heron „ 

11 

Little  blue  heron 

Common  snipe          ... .. , 

44 

Louisiana  heron 

Osprey 

Red-tailed  hawk 

10 

1 
3 

( 

1 
S 

16 

Green  heron 

4 

Black-crowned  night  heron.. 
Yellow-crowned  night  heron... 

Red-shouldered  hawk 

Marsh  hawk 

Sparrow  hawk 

5 
3 

Common  egret..    . 

Cattle  egret 

25 

26 

6 

15 
3 

1 

4 

Snowy  egret 

Bald  eagle                   

1 

i" 

13 

52" 

24 
42 
32 
31 

13 

m" 

41 

149 

47 

20 

13 

American  bittern... 

Swallow-tailed  kite 

2  .. 
E 

Glossy  ibis 

Killdeer.... 

13 

White  ibis 

25 

20 
5 
2 

475 
6.. 
2 
3.. 

133 
6" 

7 

Wood  stork 

Lesser  scaup 

51 

DouWe-crested  cormorant... 

1 

Florida  duck           ... 

9 

28 

5 

14 

26 

Sora  or  similar  rail  > 

Wood  duck 

32 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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species 


June  26, 
1970 


July  31, 
1970 


Blu«-win(ed  teal 

Rudd/  duck 

Millard... 

Pintitl 

Unidentified  surfxe- 
leeding  ducks' 

Hooded  merganser 

Common  merganser 

Pied-billed  gret)« 

American  coot 

Snow  goose 

Yellow  bellied  sapsucker. 

Downy  or  hairy  wood- 
pecker ' 

Red-bellied  woodpecker.. 

Red-headed  woodpecker. 

PHeated  woodpecker 

Boot-tailed  gracUe 

Common  packla  and/or 
cowbirds 


11 


46 


12 
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RESULTS  OF  BIRD  SURVEYS  CONDUCTED  IN  LAKE  OKLAWAHA— Continued 
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Dec.  7. 
1970 


Feb.  18. 
1971 


Mar.  16. 
1971 


61 


14 
2 

325 


33 

13 
10 


35 
17 


420 
4 


320 


II 

11.000 
2 
1 

3 
2 
3 


9 
6,111 


1 

9 

2,250 


70 
240 


3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

2 

C) 

25 

Species 


Junt  26, 

1970 


July  31, 
1970 


Dec.  7. 
1970 


Feb.  18, 
1971 


Mar.  16, 
1971 


Starling 

Red-winged  blackbird.. 

Unidentified  blackbird 

Meadowlark 

Mockingbird 

Robin 

Eastern  and/or  (Isii  crow  >.  .. 

TrwtwaHow 

Betted  kingfislier 

Black  vulture 

Turkey  vulture 

Cardinal 

Eastern  bluebird 

Eastern  kingbird 

Bobwhite  quail 

Ground  doves 

Herring  gull 


22 


33 
25 


50 


8 
C) 


» 


32 

Kl 

13 
7 
6 
4 


13 
8 
6 
3 


3? 
21 

^? 
2 
$ 


Number  of  species*. 


30 


28 


53 


49 


47 


I  Includes  immature  individuals. 
-  DiWcult  to  distinguish  species. 
I  Hundreds. 

Fishery  and  the  Canal 
h&te  Oldawaha  FUblng  Good 

The  effect  of  the  Canal  on  flsherlee  In  tike 
reservoir  area  not  only  has  not  fulfilled  the 
predictions  of  disaster  cited  In  pages  5-8  bt 
the  "Summary,"  but  fishery  has  improved 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  all  adverse  possi- 
bilities cannot  be  completely  avoided  throu^ 
proper  fishery  management.  Construction  6f 
the  Canal  along  the  alternate  route  will  hate 
little  effect  one  way  or  another  upon  tl^e 
Oklawaha  River  south  of  Eureka  Dam.         I 

Fish  samples  were  taken  during  1968  In  tlie 
undisturbed  Oklawaha  River  and  again  dur- 
ing 1970  In  the  reservoir  by  biologists  of  tne 
Florida  Game  and  Presh  Water  Pish  Con^- 
mlsslon.  The  samples  were  collected  by  a  va- 
riety of  methods  (rotenone,  electroflshi 
and  trammel  nets)  and  the  results  are  el 
pressed  as  a  percentage  by  weight  of  tne 
entire  sample.  A  breakdown  of  all  specif 
Into  one  of  three  categories  Is  as  follows: 


Fisli  samples,  percent  by  weighl 


Oklawaha 


Li 

Oklawi 

13 


Game  fish . . 
Rough  fish. 
Forage  fish. 


42 

52 
6 


As  can  be  8e«n  the  fish  life  of  the  ar4a 
has  been  "profoundly  affected"  but  In  tne 
opposite  direction  as  to  what  the  "Summari 
predicted  .  .  there  has  been  a  considerate 
increase  in  desirable  species  including  blu^- 
gUl.  shellcracker.  redbreast,  chain  pickerel, 
crappie  and  particularly  largemoutb  ba 
Concurrently,  these  data  show  a  marked 
ductlon  in  the  percentage  contribution 
rough  fish  species  (from  53  to  1% 
weight.)  Statements  to  the  effect  that  roug 
flsh  species  will  eventually  dominate  the  syi 
tem  are  unjustified,  as  demonstrated  by  tl 
excellent  game  fish  population  found  In  oth^ 
reservoirs  (such  as  Talquln,  Seminole  a4d 
IngUs)  that  range  in  age  from  16  to  60  yes 

The  predicted  loes  of  the  Oklawaha  popt| 
lattoD  of  striped  bass  aud  mullet,  which 
small  and  whose  contribution  to  the  tot 
spKjrt  fishery  is  negligible,  would  hardly  d^ 
stroy  an  Interesting  and  unique  life  eye 
and  sport  fishery  and  also  need  not  be 
lowed  to  occur.  The  stripped  bass  is  a  hlgt 
desirable  fish  that  is  most  abundant  aloi 
the  Atlantic  coast  between  Cape  Cod  ai^d 
South  Carolina,  and  which  has  been  succesii- 
fully  introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Tile 
striped  bass  also  occurs  in  many  rivers  alozg 
the   Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  in  the  £  t. 


*  Thousands. 

*  Does  not  include  unidenbfied  species. 


Marys,  Nassau,  and  St.  Johns  Rivers  on  the 
east  coast.  The  striped  bass  has  been  stocked 
successfully  in  many  reservoirs  In  the  south- 
east and  midwest,  and  stocking  the  Barge 
Canal  reservoirs  and  the  Oklawaha  un- 
touched by  the  alternate  Canal  route  would 
In  fact  create  a  striped  bass  fishery  where 
little  existed  before. 

Similarly,  mullet  have  for  years  been 
passed  through  locks  leading  to  Lake  Okee- 
chobee and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  fish 
cannot  be  passed  Into  Lake  Oklawaha  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  other  anadromous  species  In  the  Okla- 
waha Include  American  shad,  blueback  her- 
ring, and  hickory  shad.  The  St.  Johns  River 
represents  the  southern  limit  of  these  spe- 
cies. In  the  Oklawaha  River  their  Importance 
as  a  fishery  was  negligible,  probably  due  to 
the  unsultabillty  of  the  Oklawaha  River  as 
a  spawning  site. 

Thus  proper  management  of  the  fishery 
areas  involving  the  Canal  can  lead  to  long- 
term  maintenance  of  the  Improvement  of 
fishing  which  has  already  occurred. 

The  validity  of  the  "careful  comparison" 
referred  to  on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  "Sum- 
mary" is  established  only  by  assertion,  since 
the  only  evidence  cited  Is  open  to  serious 
question.  Lake  Oklawaha  could  be  con- 
trasted with,  but  should  not  be  compared  to, 
the  St.  Johns  River.  The  St.  Johns  Is  grossly 
affected  by  industrial,  municipal  and  agri- 
cultural waste  material.  Sea-level  variations 
have  a  pronounced  effect  on  water  levels  in 
the  St.  Johns  River.  The  river's  storage 
capacity  is  considerably  increased  during  the 
spring  and  fall  when  sea  levels  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum. In  addition,  the  river  is  subject  to 
tidal  Infiuence  as  far  upstream  as  Lake 
George.  The  combination  of  these  two  fac- 
tors produces  an  oscillation  of  the  water  mass 
between  Lake  George  and  Jacksonville,  there- 
by concentrating  the  pollutants  and  further 
aggravating  the  problem.  The  quantity  of 
effluents  from  such  sources  as  Jacksonville, 
DeLand,  Winter  Park,  and  Orlando  is  not 
expected  to  diminish  In  the  very  near  fut\ire. 

In  contrast,  the  water  entering  lAke  Okla- 
waha is  of  better  quality  and  Is  relatively 
free  from  Industrial  and  urban  pollution. 
The  quality  of  water  flowing  into  the  reser- 
voir system  will  be  monitored  and  Federal 
control  of  a  collar  of  land  surrounding  the 
reservoir  will  permit  stricter  pollution  con- 
trol than  was  possible  before  the  reservoir 
was  constructed. 

The  "twenty  years  of  fishery  Information" 
referred  to  on  page  5  of  the  "Summary" 
is  based  entirely  on  two  haul  seine  surveys. 
The  first  WM  conducted  during  the  period 
1948  to  1953;  the  second  survey  was  made 
In  1969 — after  an  interval  of  16  years.  Fish- 


ery biologists  recognize  the  fact  that  tisb 
populations  are  cyclic  in  nature  and  evidence 
based  on  only  two  surveys  separated  by  such 
a  long  period  of  time  is  questionable  at  best. 

The  table  on  page  6  Ulustrates  the  higher 
percentage  of  game  fish  by  weight  In  Lake 
Oklawaha  as  compared  to  the  natural  Okla- 
waha River.  These  data  indicate  a  great  im- 
provement in  sport  flsh  populations  In  the 
new  reservoir  and  a  tremendous  reduction 
In  the  percentage  of  rough  fish  after  two  years 
of  Impoundment. 

The  Florida  Game  Commission's  conclu- 
sions based  upon  deterioration  of  the  three 
Impoundments  cited  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the 
"Summary"  are  suspect.  Dead  Lakes  has  been 
noted  for  its  fishing,  particularly  for  bluegill 
and  redear  sunflsh,  since  the  early  1900's.  The 
natural  dam  on  this  lake  was  rebuilt  In  1967. 
but  this  can  hardly  be  called  "impound- 
ment." Bear  Lake  is  a  107-acre  lake  that 
cannot  be  compared  to  a  mainstream  reser- 
void  such  as  10,800-acre  Lake  Oklawaha. 

Concerning  the  decline  In  the  fishery  of 
these  impoundments  referred  to  by  the 
Game  Commission,  a  letter  dated  18  Septem- 
ber 1970  from  their  Tallahassee  office  states, 
"There  are  essentially  no  creel  census  figures 
available  on  these  lakes  as  the  cost  of  such 
information  is  extremely  high."  Without  creel 
census  data,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  how 
anyone  can  reliably  determine  whether  or  not 
fishing  has  deteriorated  or  Improved. 

Further,  of  the  three  "Impoundments" 
listed  by  the  Game  Commission,  only  one 
(Deer  Point)  Is  a  reeervolr  by  accepted  de- 
finition. The  Game  Commission  fails  to  men- 
tion the  excellent  flsherlea  in  certain  other 
reservoirs  (such  as  Talquln,  Seminole,  and 
In^ls)  that  range  in  age  from  about  16  to 
60  years.  Thus,  the  evidence  used  by  the 
Florida  Game  Commission  does  not  appear 
to  satisfactorily  support  the  conclusions  upon 
which  the  "Summary"  depends. 

Pages  7  and  8  of  the  "Summary"  contain 
over-simplified  conclusions  of  Canal  reservoir 
fishery  based  upon  the  "boom  and  decline" 
cycle  frequently  found  In  new  water  Im- 
poundments. New  reservoirs  typically  ex- 
hibit W4)idly  expanding  sport  fish  popula- 
tions, the  reason  being  that  limiting  condi- 
tions are  removed.  Interspecific  and  intra- 
si>eciflc  competition  for  food  and  habitat 
space  is  vastly  reduced.  Survival  and  growth 
rates  of  young  and  adult  individuals  are 
markedly  Increased.  Since  two  to  three  years 
of  growth  are  generally  required,  a  sport 
fishery  for  such  a  species  as  largemouth  bass 
will  not  develop  until  the  first  year  class 
enters  the  fishery.  This  and  the  next  few  year 
classes  dominate  the  fishery  for  several  years. 
Declining  fishing  success  after  the  initial 
"boom"  period  Is  typical  of  Impoundments, 
but  the  crucial  point  Is  that  the  dynamic 
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conditions  typified  by  a  new  Impoundment 
can  be  maintained  through  proper  manage- 
ment. The  benefits  of  periodic  drawdowns 
are  known  and  are  discussed  In  detail  below. 
If  environmental  conditions  deteriorate,  a 
severe  drawdown  and  subsequent  refilling 
would  m  essence  create  a  new  impoundment 
with  its  associated  popxilation  rejuvenation. 
Further,  there  is  some  question  concerning 
the  use  of  the  word  "decline"  to  describe 
fishing  conditions  In  older  Impoundments. 
The  "boom"  fishing  during  the  first  few  years 
18  the  result  of  an  abnormal  circumstance 
(i.e..  the  inundation  of  previously  unfiooded 
lands  coupled  with  low  initial  population 
densities)  and  should  not  be  the  standard  by 
which  the  fishing  In  other  years  Is  Judged, 
Most  older  reservoirs  provide  good  to  excel- 
lent fishing  of  a  cyclic  nature,  and  It  is  not 
unusual  for  favorable  climatic  and/or  hydro- 
logls  conditions  to  periodically  result  in  the 
establishment  of  stronger  year-classes  that 
furnish  fishing  comparable  to  that  during  the 
"boom"  years. 

Lake  Quality  Will  Be  Maintained 

The  beet  tool  available  to  prevent  eutrophl- 
catlon  is  water  level  fluctuation.  The  scien- 
tific literature  indicates  that  this  manage- 
ment tool  ( 1 )  retards  eutrophlcatlon  by  oxi- 
dation and  compaction  of  bottom  sediment, 
(2)  promotes  growth  of  desirable  equatic 
vegetation  around  the  shoreline,  (3)  helps 
to  control  undesirable  aquatic  vegetation,  (4) 
increases  growth  rates  and  production  of  de- 
sirable gameflsh,  (5)  results  In  cropping  of 
forage  species  and  small  centrarchlds  which 
compete  with  and  prey  upon  the  young  of 
desirable  game  species  such  as  largemouth 
bass,  (6)  Induces  spawning  of  game  species, 
(7)  provides  the  proper  habitat  for  young 
game  species,  and  (8)  produces  a  game 
species-dominated  fishery. 

A  publication  by  John  W.  Woods  of  the 
Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commis- 
sion titled  "Ecological  Management  as  a 
Means  of  Water  Pollution  Control"  states: 

"Habitat  Improvement  by  manlpvilatlng 
water  level  fiuctuatlon  appears  to  be  a 
method  In  resolving  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing adequate  populations  of  desirable  species. 
An  extreme,  but  applicable  variation  of  this 
is  the  partial  or  total  drying  up  of  a  body  of 
water  . . .  Lake  Trafford  . . .  was  highly  eu- 
trophlc  with  a  bottom  consisting  mainly  of 
unconsolidated  muds,  an  absence  of  rooted 
vegetation,  a  limited  amount  of  benthic  orga- 
nisms used  as  food  by  game  species  and  a 
fishery  composed  predominantly  of  gizzard 
shad." 

After  this  lake  (Trafford)  experienced  a 
natural  drawdown  exposing  15%  of  the  bot- 
tom for  about  6  months,  the  author  states 
that  a  desirable  firm  substate,  rooted  aquatics 
and  Intermediate  organisms  provided  the  nec- 
essary habitat  for  a  game  fish  population. 

Woods  further  states  that,  "annual  fluctua- 
tions in  water  levels  will  yield  desirable  re- 
stilts  in  habitat  preservation  by  prolonging 
the  period  between  artificial  drawdowns  of 
eutrophlc  lakes  and  to  slow  the  aging  of 
less  eutrophlc  lakes." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  effected  a  two- 
foot  drawdown  In  Lake  Oklawaha  which  was 
Initiated  In  December,  1970,  and  its  effect  on 
the  biota  is  being  evaluated.  Such  a  fluctua- 
tion was  expected  to  expose  approximately 
20  Tc  of  the  bottom  for  a  period  of  2-3  months 
and  refllllng  was  planned  to  occur  Just  prior 
to  the  peak  of  the  largemouth  Isass  spawning 
period.  With  proper  management  the  reser- 
voir should  provide  excellent  recreation  In- 
definitely. 

"Pests"  and  the  food  chain 
There  is  Inadequate  evidence  to  make  the 
Implication  of  page  8  of  the  "Summary"  that 
Insects  and  larvae  produced  in  the  Canal 
reservoirs  may  be  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
classified  as  "pests,"  nor  that  their  natural 
enemies  will  not  keep  them  in  perfect  control. 
The  assertion  that  the  Canal  "will  Increase 
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the  number  of  potential  nuisance  organisms" 
is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  that  the 
number  of  such  organisms  per  unit  of  water 
surface  area  will  increase. 

Ecologlsts  have  in  recent  years  reminded  us 
of  the  importance  of  the  food  web.  Growth  In 
the  niimbers  of  fish  and  aquatic  birds  made 
possible  by  the  increased  water  in  the  Canal 
impoundments  must  be  supported  by  an  in- 
crease in  their  food — insects  and  larvae.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  Tendipedldae  larvae  are  an 
Important  item  in  the  diet  of  several  game 
fish  including  largemouth  bass,  bluegUl, 
shellcracker  and  redbreast  sunfisb.  It  is  well 
known  that  Tendipedldae  (Midges)  form  one 
of  the  most  Important  groups  in  the  food  web 
of  aquatic  environments.  lArval  forms  are 
consumed  by  a  variety  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  consumers  Including  other  Insects, 
forage  fishes  and  aquatic  birds.  The  presence 
of  this  family  of  insects  has  evidently  con- 
tributed sut>stantlaUy  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  high  production  of  gamefish 
throughout  the  reservoir.  The  new  equilib- 
rium between  the  numbers  of  fish,  birds,  and 
Insects  is  being  firmly  established  at  this 
time;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  re- 
sults win  not  be  entirely  ecologically  bene- 
ficial. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  alternate 
route  substantially  decreases  the  amount  of 
fiooding  associated  with  the  Eureka  Pool  and 
removes  a  major  portion  of  the  areas  where 
lake-type  waters  would  occur.  The  alternate 
plan  would  reduce  the  size  of  the  proposed 
Eureka  Reservoir  from  18,000  acres  to  about 
7,000  acres,  preserving  11,000  acres  of  the  Ok- 
lawaha River  ecosystem.  Thus,  the  areas  in 
which  insects  might  breed  are  reduced  by  the 
alternate  Canal  route.  And  to  this  extent  the 
changes  Just  discussed  minimized. 

No  Significant  Spread  of  Pests  Can  Be 
Accurately  Assigned  to  the  Canal 

In  the  section  on  the  possible  migration  of 
pests,  pages  8-11  of  the  "Summary,"  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  unfairly  made  to 
carry  the  burden  of  seeming  to  be  the  only  or 
the  most  important  means  by  which  various 
pests  may  move  Into  and  across  the  state.  For 
example,  page  9  of  the  "Summary"  is  domi- 
nated by  a  paragraph  warning  of  the  dangers 
of  Hydrilla  which  is  Identified  as  "one  of  the 
world's  most  fastest  gfrowing  and  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying submerged  aquatic  fiowering  plants." 
The  paragraph  concludes  with  a  warning  of 
the  economic  and  environmental  dangers  "if 
this  plant  were  to  spread  through  the  Canal 
to  the  eastern  waterways  (emphasis  sup- 
plied)." If  this  plant  is  the  danger  it  Is  as- 
serted to  be  and  as  mobile  asserted,  the  Issue 
is  not  whether  it  will  spread  but  when.  The 
best  policy  would  be  to  actively  look  for  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  rather  than  to  pretend 
that  the  absence  of  the  Canal  will  cause  the 
problem  to  go  away. 

As  win  be  demonstrated  in  an  example  be- 
low, there  are  many  ways  in  which  such  pests 
can  migrate.  Including  through  the  existing 
Okeechobee  Canal  route,  or  through  the  Ever- 
glades, or  by  aquatic  birds,  or  by  our  highly 
mobile  boaters  with  their  boats  and  trailers, 
or  by  the  intentional  transplanting  of  species 
for  a  variety  of  motives.  While  we  should  be 
concerned  about  desirable  environmental 
changes  caused  by  man,  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  nature  is  not  static  and  that  some 
environmental  changes  are  still  caused  by  mi- 
gration and  evolution  of  some  species  and 
their  enemies. 

With  regard  to  the  Eraslan  milfoil  men- 
tioned on  pages  9  and  10  of  the  "Summary," 
a  report  by  John  H.  Steenls,  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  titled  "Eurasian  Water- 
mUfoil,  A  Rapidly  Spreading  Water  Plant" 
(Hyacinth  Control  Journal.  Vol.  6,  June, 
1967),  states  that  Myriophyllum  spictatum 
is  presently  established  in  Massachusetts, 
Vermont.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sev,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  nilnols.  Wis- 
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consln,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  yiorida.,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  California. 

The  plant  has  been  spread  by  boaters  and 
tropical  flsh  dealers  and  its  introduction  into 
Lake  Oklawaha  is  probably  only  a  matter 
of  time,  not  really  to  be  increased  In  sub- 
stantial probability  by  this  Canal.  How- 
ever, disease  organisms  found  in  association 
with  the  plant  in  both  Florida  and  Maryland 
and  the  TVA  has  had  considerable  success  in 
controlling  this  plant  with  drawdowns;  and 
its  natural  enemies  may  vroll  keep  It  in  check 
as  has  been  the  case  In  other  localities. 

The  exotic  flsh  referred  to  on  page  10  of  the 
"Summary"  is  a  species  of  Tllapia  {Tilapia 
heudeloti)  which  was  first  reported  in  Hills- 
borough Bay  in  1959.  By  1962  the  species 
was  flmdy  established  as  a  resident  and  a 
study  was  initiated  by  the  U.S.  Flsh  aud 
Wildlife  Service.  Their  report  states  that  little 
competition  for  food  (detritus  and  phyto- 
plankton)  exists  between  this  and  native 
species,  so  apparently  the  flsh  simply  moved 
into  an  ecological  niche  not  filled  by  some 
other  animal.  In  the  12  years  since  it  was 
first  reported,  T.  heudeloti  has  shown  little 
inclination  to  wander  and  Is  still  confined 
to  Tampa  Bay  In  rather  distinct  and  eco- 
logically similar  areas.  In  addition,  this 
Tilapia  (like  most  other  members  of  the 
Clchlldae)  cannot  tolerate  low  water  tem- 
peratures, and  periodically  suffers  winterkills 
In  Tampa  Bay.  A  commercial  fishery  has  de- 
veloped for  the  species  and  consumer  accept- 
ance locally  has  been  excellent.  In  summary. 
It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  fish  which 
has  shown  a  definite  preference  for  low 
salinity  water,  and  which  has  extended  its 
range  very  little  In  more  than  a  decade, 
would  suddenly  migrate  about  100  mUes  In 
the  open  Gulf  to  get  to  an  area  (North 
Florida)  where  It  probably  could  not  survive 
a  winter. 

The  Asiatic  clam  (Corbtcula  sp.) .  which 
Is  discussed  on  pages  10  and  il  of  the 
"Sunamary"  is  woridwide  In  distribution,  and 
was  first  reported  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  the  Ccriumbla  River  In  Washington  in 
1938.  The  clam  first  appeared  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  in  1957,  and  has  since  spread 
throughout  this  drainage  basin.  In  Florida. 
It  has  been  reported  from  the  Chattahoochee 
Apalachlcola,  Wlthlacoochee  Rivers,  and  from 
Inglls  reservoir.  Corbicula  also  occurs  in  the 
Suwannee  River,  and  has  been  collected  as 
far  upstream  as  the  State  Park.  The  Canal 
Is  not  likely  to  speed  Its  spread  In  any  way. 

Corbicula  has  most  recently  been  found  In 
Lake  Okeechobee.  Although  it  is  unknown 
how  the  clam  became  established,  a  likely 
explanation  Is  that  lan-ae  were  accidentaly 
Introduced  by  crapple  fisherman  (free-swim- 
ming larvae  are  abundant  in  water  supplies 
where  the  clam  occurs)  as  has  occurred  in 
other  areas.  At  any  rate,  the  presence  of 
Corbicula  in  Lake  Okeechobee  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Suwannee  River  wUl  predict- 
ably result  in  their  eventual  estaWishment 
on  both  coasts  of  Florida;  but  the  Canal  wlU 
not  seriously  affect  the  speed  of  this  spread. 
The  clam  Is  considered  a  nuisance  in  irriga- 
tion systems  In  California,  and  has  also  been 
reported  to  Interfere  with  steam  plans  and 
sand  and  gravel  operations  in  the  TVA  area. 
On  the  positive  side,  the  Asiatic  clam  Is  an 
important  food  Item  for  many  species  of 
fishes  as  well  as  waterfowl,  and  the  shells 
provide  a  substrate  for  many  invertebrates 
important  to  aquatic  food  chains.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  report  noted  30  mayflies,  10 
caddlsflles,  and  193  amphlpods  per  square 
foot  of  bottom  where  clams  occur,  whereas 
shifting  sand  bottoms  without  clams  are 
often  virtually  sterile. 

In  simunary,  the  discussion  of  the  Barge 
Canal  as  an  infestation  route  for  potentially 
serious  pests  make  a  poor  case  for  its  Inclu- 
sions.  While  the  opening   up   of   any  new 
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waterway  opens  up  the  opportunity  for  1he 
migration  of  aquatic  plants  and  sinlmals,  tjhe 
Barge  Canal's  route  from  salt  to  fre«h  water 
presents  a  natural  barrier  to  the  migration 
of  many  potential  pests,  of  the  pests  cited  by 
the  "Summary."  the  esotlc  fish  appears  to 
not  be  a  problem;  and  the  others  have  such 
an  ability  to  migrate  that  the  presence  of  the 
Oanal  wUl  not  significantly  increase  tlielr 
spread.  A  termination  of  the  Canal  project  la 
not  a  responsible  answer  to  the  presence  of 
these  peets  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Eutrophication  no  real  problem 

The  potential  for  eutrophication  probletns 
In  the  reservoirs  of  the  Canal  dlscvissed  in 
pages  11-13  In  the  "Summary"  has  b<en 
greatly  over-estimated.  A  majority  of  fhe 
available  nutrients  in  Lake  OUawaha  E|nd 
other  mainstream  reservoirs  flow  completely 
through  the  system  without  becoming  incor- 
porated In  plant  or  animal  biomass.  "the 
comparison  of  Lake  Oklawaha  to  a  sewige 
treatment  polishing  pond  on  page  11  of  the 
"Summary"  would  be  ludicrous  If  It  were  tot 
so  manifestly  unfair  as  an  argtunent  agal|ist 
the  Canal. 

Material  developed  by  the  Florida  Ga^ne 
and  PreBii  Water  Fish  Commission  appears  to 
have  been  a  major  source  for  the  discussion 
In  the  "Summary"  of  eutrophication.  The 
Game  Commission  predicted  that  L-ke  Ok- 
lawaha might  rapidly  become  eutropfclc. 
Their  report  states  that,  "The  average  sur- 
face water  flow  entering  this  system  (IngHs) 
Is  much  greater  and  not  as  rich  In  available 
nutrients  as  the  Oklawaha  system."  T^ils 
statement  Is  unsupported  by  fact.  Data  qol- 
lected  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  inidl- 
cate  that  the  average  stirface  flow  entering 
Inglls  U  actually  leas  (3.808  AF/day— 37  yejars 
of  record)  than  the  flow  entering  the  OBla- 
waha  system  (4,038  AP/day — 25  years  of 
record).  i 

More  lmp)ortantly,  the  flgvires  listed  unper 
the  heading  "sources  and  nutrients"  {Re- 
sented by  the  Game  Commission  are  ^so 
Incorrect.  Data  reported  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Stirvey  show  an  average  flow  fiom 
Rainbow  Springs  of  1448  A/F  day,  not  068 
A/F  day  as  reported  by  the  Game  Comn|ls- 
■lon.  This  underestimation  Introduces  a  seri- 
ous error  into  the  Game  Commission's  (jal- 
ctilatlons  of  nutrient  loads. 

The  source  of  the  Game  Commlselon's  dlita 
on  nutrient  concentrations  Is  not  available 
for  examination,  but  a  recent  report  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  Indicates  that  Inflls 
Reservoir  Is  actually  much  richer  In  avallai>le 
nutrients  than  the  Oklawaha  system.  The 
June  5,  1970,  report  by  this  agency  presents 
the  following  data  on  nutrient  loads  ex- 
pressed In  lbs/day: 


Septem- 
ber 1968 


May 
1969 


Sep  em- 
1969 


ber 


Total  organic  carbon: 

InHowtolnglis. 225,600  70,000 

InnowtoLakeOklawaha...    124,800  41,000.. 

Total  nitrogen:  . 

inflow  to  Inglls 19.300         5,800         12 

InflowtoLaKe  Oklawaha...      14.400        5,660 

Organic  nitrogen: 

fnflowtolnglis 12.200         2,400 

InnowtoLakeOklawaha...       9,240         2,750 

Total  phosphorous: 

Inflow  to  Inglis 194 

InnowtoLakeOklawaha 500 


480 
360 

080 

400 

600 
348 


In  addition,  but  not  Included  In  the  abpve 
data.  Inglls  Reservoir  Is  siurounded  by  pri- 
vate homes  (nearly  all  of  which  have  septic 
tanks)  which  likely  contribute  slgnlflawit 
additional  quantities  of  nutrients  to  the 
water. 

The  Game  Commission  report  makes  the 
point  that  water  replacement  time  for  Inglls 
Is  only  6.1  days;  therefore  the  nutrient  toad 
Is  not  allowed  sufficient  time  to  express  It- 
self fully  In  plant  growth.  Lake  Oklawiaha 
has  a  replacement  time  of  18.6  days.  The 
Game  Commission  suggests  that  full  utll  za- 
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tlon  of  nutrients  by  aquatic  plants  will  oc- 
cur. The  fallacy  in  this  line  of  reasoning  Is 
that  nutrients  which  flow  into  a  reservoir 
can  pass  through  and  out  of  the  system 
without  ever  becoming  Incorporated  In  plant 
blomass.  A  recent  publication  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Lawrence  of  Auburn  University  titled  "Fer- 
tility and  Aquatic  Blomass  In  Southeastern 
Impoundments"  demonstrates  this  point. 
"Nutrient  Inputs  Into  both  Lake  Seminole 
and  Eufaula  (both  of  which  are  nationally 
recognized  sport  fisheries)  are  relatively  high 
when  computed  on  a  po\md/year/ml«  of 
drainage  area  basis,  but  in  the  7  to  10  years 
of  existence  have  shown  no  indications  of 
producing  obnoxious  algae  growths.  The  con- 
ditions which  are  responsible  for  this  sup- 
pressed algae  growth  In  habitats  with  an 
abundant  N  and  P  supply  are  not  known. 
The  major  portion  of  the  Input  N,  K,  Ca  and 
C  passed  through  these  main-stream  Im- 
poundments and  was  released  Into  the  down- 
stream environment."  His  studies  also  showed 
that  although  the  Flint  River  Arm  of  Lake 
Seminole  could  be  ranked  In  the  upper  quar- 
tlle  of  rivers  analyzed  by  Keup  (1968)  on  the 
basis  of  fertility,  "the  utilization  of  this  ex- 
cess P  In  production  of  obnoxious  growths 
of  algae  has  been  minimal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rooted  aquatic  plant  populations 
appeared  to  have  their  maximal  nutrient 
assimilation  within  this  area  even  though 
the  water  replacement  time  was  only  3  days." 
I  am  unaware  of  any  publication  which  sug- 
gests that  detention  time  Is  the  "key"  to  nu- 
trient utilization  In  reservoirs. 

It  Is  Incorrect  to  simply  state  as  the  "Sum- 
mary" does  on  page  11  that  the  river  was 
cool  and  Imply  that  the  reservoir  will  be 
warm.  The  Oklawaha  River  was  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  the  relatively  warm  (72-74' P.) 
water  from  Silver  Springs,  and  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  an  annual  variation  In  tem- 
perature of  about  60-85°  P.  The  reservoir 
will  not  be  Influenced  as  greatly  by  the  flow 
from  Silver  Springs,  and  thus  will  be  cooler 
In  the  winter  (45-50"  P.)  and  slightly  warm- 
er m  the  simuner  (86-90*  P.).  These  tem- 
peratures are  well  within  the  limits  consid- 
ered desirable  for  production  of  sport  fishes. 

Page  11  of  the  "Simunary"  predicts  with- 
out supporting  evidence  that  the  Canal  res- 
ervoirs win  be  dominated  by  aquatic  plants 
and  algae.  Available  evidence  Indicates  that 
this  has  not  happened  and  that  it  will  not 
happen.  As  was  obvious  dtiring  the  first 
Slimmer  of  Impoundment,  aquatic  plants  can 
become  a  problem  and  If  not  controlled  could 
greatly  diminish  fishery  and  other  recrea- 
tional benefits.  However,  It  Is  also  true  that 
fish  production  In  most  Florida  waters  Is 
Intimately  associated  with  aquatic  vegetation 
with  a  positive  correlation  between  vegeta- 
tion and  sport  fishing.  Algae  production  Is 
also  beneficial  as  It  forms  the  primary  troph- 
ic level  of  the  food  chain  in  the  aquatic  en- 
vironment. Algae  becomee  a  matter  for  con- 
cern when  extremely  large  niunbers  of  one 
or  a  few  species  are  produced,  whereas  mod- 
erate numbers  of  a  wide  variety  of  speclee  Is 
considered  Indicative  of  a  heathy  environ- 
ment. Data  supplied  by  the  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  slnoe  July.  1970, 
from  their  monthly  water  quaUty  and  algae 
sampling  program  show  good  speclee  diver- 
sity In  Lake  Oklawaha  and  Its  source  wa- 
ters. In  general,  the  lowest  diversity  occurs 
m  the  two  streams  tributary  to  the  reservoir 
while  the  diversity  remains  relatively  high 
throughout  the  reservoir  as  well  as  above  and 
below  It.  This  Indicates  relatively  healthy 
conditions  as  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  Game  Commission.  Since  Im- 
poundment the  reservoir  has  experienced  no 
serious  algae  bloom,  and  there  Is  no  scien- 
tific basis  for  predicting  severe  blooms  In  the 
future. 

In  regard  to  aquatic  vegetation,  the  pres- 
ence of  high  concentrations  of  tannins  in  the 
water  Itself  has  a  marked  effect  on  light  pene- 
tration and  its  utilization  by  aquatic  vegeta- 
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tlon.  Recent  data  collected  by  the  U.SJD.A. 
Agricultural  Research  Station  show  that  ap- 
proximately 8%  of  the  total  Incident  ll^t 
I)enetrates  to  a  depth  of  one  foot.  2%  pene- 
trates to  three  feet,  and  less  than  0.5%  pene- 
trates to  a  depth  of  six  feet.  No  detectable 
light  penetration  was  found  at  depths  greater 
than  nine  feet.  Light  penetration  data  col- 
lected by  the  Game  Commission  and  fur- 
nished to  the  Corijs  of  Engineers  since  Au- 
gust, 1970.  follow  a  similar  pattern.  Each 
species  of  plant  has  specific  requirements  for 
the  wavelengths  of  light  needed  for  photo- 
synthesis. Further  sampling  Is  needed  to  de- 
termine the  spectral  composition  of  light 
fo\md  at  various  depths;  however.  It  Is  felt 
that  because  an  extensive  area  of  Lake 
Oklawaha  Is  relatively  deep  and  Its  water 
Is  darkly  stained  with  tannin,  control  of  un- 
desirable submersed  aquatic  vegetation  Is  not 
a  real  problem. 

In  most  new  Impoundments  there  Is  an 
Initial  dissolved  oxygen  (D.O)  deficit  due  to 
the  high  Biochemical  Demand  (BOD)  of 
the  Inundated  soils  and  vegetation.  Because 
much  of  Lake  Oklawaha  occupies  fOTmer 
swamps  with  large  quantities  of  oxldlzable 
organic  material,  and  because  the  waters  of 
the  Oklawaha  were  often  low  in  D.O.  under 
natural  conditions.  It  could  only  have  been 
expected  that  the  postlmpoundment  oxygen 
sag  would  be  more  severe  than  In  many  other 
new  reservoirs.  However,  the  periodic  periods 
of  low  D.O.  undoubtedly  have  conditioned 
aquatic  animals  of  the  Oklawaha  to  this 
stress,  and  recent  fish  samples  cited  else- 
where in  this  paper  Indicate  an  abundance 
of  game  speclee. 

Studies  by  Corps  of  Engineers  biologists 
Indicate  that  the  growth  rate  of  young  large- 
mouth  bass  was  depressed  but  that  these 
fish  are  In  excellent  condition  at  the  present 
and  It  appears  that  no  long-lasting  ecolog- 
ical damage  resulted.  Largemouth  bass  have 
produced  two  strong  year  classes  In  succes- 
sive years,  and  as  a  result  the  population 
structure  in  the  reservoir  Is  well  balanced. 
The  D.O.  In  Lake  Oklawaha  Is  now  general- 
ly at  acceptable  levels  (about  7  to  9  parts 
per  million) .  Because  of  the  large  open  ex- 
panses of  water  In  the  reservoir,  oxygen, 
levels,  after  the  Initial  high  BOD  U  met, 
should  generally  be  higher  than  occurred  In 
the  river. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  maintaining  of 
proper  control  of  water  hyacinths  will  re- 
sult in  minimal  adverse  effects  on  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  and  the  bottoms.  The  neces- 
sity of  destroying  large  amounts  of  other 
aquatics  by  chemicals  Is  speculative,  and 
may  well  be  better  accomplished  with  draw- 
downs, as  has  been  discussed  above. 

The  water  replacement  time  of  the  re- 
servoirs discussed  on  pages  12  and  14  of  the 
"Summary"  Is  an  Important  consideration 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  water  replace- 
ment time  for  Eureka  Is  not  the  56.2  days 
cited  In  the  "Summary"  but  rather.  36.1  days 
(storage  capacity  at  38'  msl  Is  98,500  AP 
and  average  Inflow  Is  1,364  cfs) .  More  Im- 
portantly, however,  the  modified  Eureka  re- 
servoir of  the  alternate  Canal  route  should 
have  a  significantly  shorter  replacement  time 
since  the  area  flooded  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced and  flooded  areas  off  the  main  flow  of 
water  will  lae  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The 
waters  of  the  Oklawaha  River  will  fiow  un- 
impeded directly  to  Eureka  Dam  and  spill- 
way as  they  do  today,  and  the  Canal  will  not 
be  a  factor  In  the  eutrophication  In  the  un- 
touched river. 

Aquatic      weeds      can      he      economically 
controlled 

The  dlsctisslon  of  aquatic  weeds  on  page* 
14  and  15  of  the  "Sxmimary"  again  offers 
extreme  predictions  based  upon  insufBcient 
scientific  evidence.  The  water  hyacinth  prob- 
lem of  Lake  Oklawaha,  which  attracted 
much  attention  dxirlng  the  sximmer  of  1969, 
was  the  result  of  many  factors,  prime  among 
them  being  the  early  lack  of  control,  coupled 
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with  a  mild  winter.  The  quantity  present, 
however,  did  not  expand  from  an  Insignif- 
icant hyacinth  population  as  was  suggested. 
Following  the  population  Increase  the  hya- 
cinth control  has  been  so  effective  that  at 
present  only  one  spray  crew  has  been  needed 
to  complete  routine  spraying  operations. 
This  procedure  has  resulted  in  minimal 
rather  than  "ever-Increasing"  quantities  of 
deposited  vegetation,  the  decomposition  of 
which  Is  rapid  In  a  highly  oxygenated  sys- 
tem such  as  the  reservoir. 

It  is  hoped  that  research  sponsored  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  mechanical  and 
biological  control  methods  (conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Davts)  will  soon 
provide  a  better  solution  to  the  problem  than 
chemical  herbicide  application.  Three  South 
American  Insects,  currently  being  tested, 
show  promise  In  this  regard.  Utilization  of 
the  flea  beetle  (Agaslcled  n.sp.)  to  control 
alligator  weed  Is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
biological  control  which  has  no  adverse  ef- 
fects on  non-target  organisms. 

Thus  far  the  costs  of  aquatic  plant  con- 
trol in  Lake  Oklawaha  have  not  been  un- 
reasonable. Total  costs  for  all  aquatic  plant 
control  since  impoundment  Eire  as  follows: 


Acres 

Cost 

Cost/acre 

Fiscal  year; 

1969 

1970 

1971  (through  February). 

1,012 
6,325 
1.874 

$11,084 
55, 012 
22, 030 

J10.95 
8.70 
11.76 

These  figures  primarily  represent  the  cost 
of  controlling  water  hyacinths. 

There  is  also  scientific  evidence  that  the 
control  of  aquatic  plants  can  be  Inexpen- 
sively achieved  through  water  management 
techniques.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  opti- 
mistic, based  on  studies  conducted  In  other 
states,  that  submersed  aquatic  plants  can  be 
largely  controlled  by  manipulating  water 
levels.  The  following  studies  are  pertinent 
to  a  discussion  of  aquatic  plant  control  In 
lakes  or  reservoirs  where  water  level  can  be 
manipulated. 

In  an  Arkansas  study.  Lake  Catherine 
(built  In  1923)  was  drawn  down  In  an  at- 
tempt to  control  an  overabundance  of 
aquatic  plants,  primarily  coontall  and  elodea. 
Mathls  reports  that : 

"After  the  1964-66  drawdown  was  com- 
pleted and  the  lake  returned  to  normal  level, 
periodic  checks  were  made  of  the  lake.  There 
Is  a  complete  absence  of  Elodea  and  Cera- 
tophyllum,  almost  a  complete  absence  of 
Polygonum,  emd  a  significant  reduction  of 
Nltella  and  Chara." 

"That  the  vegetation  control  program  on 
Lake  Catherine  is  a  success,  there  Is  not  a 
doubt.  It  was  successful  beyond  our  greatest 
expectations.  The  amazing  thing  was  the 
speed  with  which  the  vegetation  was  elimi- 
nated." (Mathls,  W.P.  1965)  Observations  on 
control  of  vegetation  In  Lake  Catherine  using 
Israeli  carp  and  a  fall  and  winter  drawdown. 
Proc.  Nineteenth  Ann.  Conf.  S.E.  Assoc. 
Game  and  Pish  Comm.) 

In  a  dlsc\is8lan  of  Louisiana  Impound- 
ments, Lambou  stated  that  controlled  draw- 
downs of  water  levels  during  the  late  summer 
or  fall  offers  the  best  possibility  as  a  sport 
fishery  management  tool.  (Lambou,  Victor 
W.  1959.  Louisiana  Impoundments:  Their 
fish  ftopulatlons  and  management.  Trans. 
Twenty-fourth  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference,  187-200.) 

And  In  other  Louisiana  studies  the  follow- 
ing results  have  been  documented: 

Anacoco  Lake,  a  2,600-acre  impoundment 
In  central  Louisiana,  was  fluctuated  pri- 
marily for  aquatic  vegetation  control.  The 
vegetation  was  reduced  90  percent  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  effects  on  the  flsh 
population  as  shown  In  annual  rotenone 
samples  were  an  Increase  In  the  game  fish  of 
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available  size  and  a  decrease  in  the  Inter- 
mediate size  Eunfish.  Fishing  success  Im- 
proved markedly. 

Bussey  Lake,  an  Impoundment  of  2,300 
acres  In  northeastern  Louisiana,  was  exten- 
sively studied.  The  noxious  vegetation  was 
reduced  over  95  percent  In  two  years.  The 
effects  on  both  the  fish  population  and  fish- 
ing success  were  extremely  favorable  with 
harvest  per  acre  up  over  250  jjercent.  (Lantz, 
Kenneth  E.,  James  T.  Davis,  and  Janice  S. 
Hughes.  1964.  Water  level  fiuctuatlon — Its 
effect  on  vegetation  control  and  fish  popula- 
tion management.  Proc.  Eighteenth  Ann. 
Conf.  S.E.  Assoc.  Game  and  Fish  Comm.) 

Davis  has  summarized  the  results  of  the 
above  and  other  experimental  drawdowns  In 
Louisiana  and  concludes  that  water  level 
fluctuation  can  effectively  control  aquatic 
weeds,  result  In  better  balanced  fish  popula- 
tions, increase  spawning  of  the  desirable 
fishes,  and  result  in  a  two  to  threefold  In- 
crease In  fish  food  organisms.  In  addition 
to  the  remarkable  results  obtained  In  the 
earlier  study  by  Lantz  et  al..  Davis  lists  the 
following : 

"Chicot  Lake  near  Ville  Platte  was  fluctu- 
ated for  many  years.  A  decision  not  to  lower 
the  lake  resulted  in  the  lake  becoming  so 
clogged  with  weeds  that  fishing  or  boating 
was  Impossible.  The  lake  finally  was  dried  up 
In  an  effort  to  remove  the  problem." 

"D'Ar bonne  Lake,  was  fluctuated  annually 
since  Its  completion.  This  large,  shallow, 
clear  lake  has  developed  a  high  flLSh  popula- 
tion and  water  weeds  are  being  checked." 
(Davis,  James  T.,  1967.  Water  fiuctuatlon: 
Louisiana  Conservationist,  Vol.  19,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  pp.  5-7.) 

It  shotUd  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  out-of- 
pocket  cost  associated  with  this  manage- 
ment technique  and  that  adequate  notice  to 
shippers  could  minimize  costs  due  to  delays 
associated  with  the  use  of  this  technique. 

Finally  and  to  summarize,  the  spread  of 
the  water  hyacinth  throughout  Florida 
without  benefit  of  the  Barge  Canal  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  aquatic  plant  bydrllla 
Is  not  a  particular  problem  of  the  Canal.  If 
hydrllla  Is  the  serious  problem,  which  the 
"Summary"  Indicates  It  Is.  Its  control  In 
the  Barge  Canal  Is  not  likely  to  be  more 
difficult  than  in  Florida's  other  waterways 
and  bodies  of  water.  Two  points  seem  perti- 
nent In  this  regard.  First,  the  sport  fishery 
In  Florida  Is  Intimately  associated  with 
aquatic  vegetation,  with  a  positive  correla- 
tion between  vegetation  and  fish  production. 
Aquatic  plants  become  undesirable  only 
when  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  preclude 
use  of  the  water.  Secondly.  If  we  are  unable 
to  control  these  plants  In  these  Impound- 
ments, then  It  follows  that  they  cannot  be 
controlled  In  other  lakes  and  In  a  few  years 
there  will  be  little  or  no  fresh  water  fishing 
In  the  entire  state.  There  are  no  scientific 
data  to  support  such  a  dire  prediction. 

Dredging  unll  conform   to  law  and  present 
no  serious  problems 

The  dlscxisslon  of  dredging  on  pages  15 
and  16  of  the  "Stunmary  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  overstatement  which  Is  present 
throughout  the  "Summary."  If  Its  predic- 
tions were  to  be  taken  literally,  no  dredging 
or  vise  of  waterways  would  be  permitted  any- 
where. While  older  dredging  techniques 
might  Justify  such  fears,  modem  techniques 
and  requirements  minimize  environmental 
changes.  The  Corps  of  Engineers'  spoil  plans 
for  the  project  are  designed  with  the  Intent 
and  desired  to  absolutely  minimize  environ- 
mental damage  during  these  operations.  Up- 
land spoil  areas,  as  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Commission, 
will  be  used  whenever  possible.  In  certain 
other  areas  the  spoil  will  be  consolidated 
Into  large  Islands  or  placed  on  the  upland 
to  be  developed  as  public  use  areas.  In  all 
cases  the  spoU  areas  will  b«  diked  and  weired 
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and  the  effluent  carefully  monitored  to 
prevent  ecological  damage.  Dredging  of  the 
Canal  wUl  be  in  strict  conformance  with 
Public  Law  91-190  "National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969"  and  with  FWPCA  re- 
quirements for  dredging  operations. 
SaUnity  intrusion  miniscule 

The  Increase  in  salinity  discussed  on  page 
16  of  the  "Summary"  Is  apparently  much 
ado  about  very  little.  Greater  evaporation 
losses  In  the  Oklawaha  and  Eureka  Pools 
would  result  in  an  anniial  loss  of  about 
30.000  acre-feet.  This  represents  about  two 
percent  of  the  fiow  of  the  Oklawaha  River, 
or  about  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  flow 
of  the  St.  John  River. 

A  reduction  of  this  magnitude  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  "Induce  Intrusion  of  salinities 
further  up  the  St.  John's  River"  or  "aggravate 
pollution  conditions  from  Palatka  to  Jack- 
sonville." The  decrease  In  size  of  the  Eureka 
Pool  built  along  the  alternate  route  will  mean 
that  even  lesser  evaporation  losses  will  occur. 
The  report  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  indi- 
cated that  salt  water  intrusion  Into  the  Canal 
was  unlikely  and  that  proper  management 
techniques  wovild  completely  control  salt  in- 
trusion into  the  Canal  Itself. 

Surface  and  subsurface  water  pollution 
problems  easily  met 

This  section  will  respond  to  the  separate 
discussions  of  Surface  and  Subsurface  Water 
Pollution  In  pages  17  through  20  of  the 
"Summary"  because  pollution  oT  the  acqulfer 
Is  entirely  dependent  upon  pollution  of  the 
surface  water.  Again.  In  treating  this  topic, 
the  "Summary"  demonstrates  a  preference 
for  Inferences  of  potential  disasters  rather 
than  a  desire  to  argue  from  hard  evidence  or 
even  probabilities.  Thus,  on  page  16  the 
"Summary"  argues  that  a  "real  danger"  of 
accidental  surface  water  pollution  exists.  The 
danger  Is  real  In  the  sense  of  not  being 
Imaginary  but  as  the  discussion  below  will 
make  clear,  the  probability  that  an  accident 
vrill  occur  which  will  be  allowed  to  have  a 
significant  environmental  Impact  is  quite 
small. 

Similarly.  In  the  discussion  of  pollution 
problems  and  the  aquifer,  the  "Summary" 
on  page  19  admits  that  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  report  concluded  that  the  planned 
operations  of  the  Canal  "should  not  seriously 
affect  Florida  water  supplies."  But  the  "Sum- 
mary" goes  on  to  note  that  the  U.S.G.S.  re- 
port suggested  the  need  to  minimize  surface 
water  pollution  and  then  asserts  that  there 
is  a  "clear  potential  for  some  pollution  of  the 
Florida  subsurface  waters"  (emphasis  added) . 
The  only  evidence  cited  for  this  "clear  po- 
tential" of  pollution  of  unspecified  serious- 
ness Is  the  unsupported  prior  statement  that 
a  "real  danger  exists."  The  minor  pollution 
dangers  of  back  pumping  the  waters  of  the 
Oklawaha  when  necessary  to  maintain  water 
levels  in  the  Summit  Pool  ("Summary"  page 
18)  will  be  eliminated  by  the  alternative 
Canal  route,  because  the  waters  of  the  alter- 
nate Eureka  Pool  will  come  only  from  the 
Summit  Pool  and  from  Silver  Springs. 

Pollution  of  the  Stimmlt  Pool  and  the 
Florldan  Aquifer  Is  not  Inevitable  because  oT 
the  Barge  Canal.  Pollution  of  the  Floridan 
Aquifer  through  inflow  Into  the  Summit  Pool 
and  other  Canal  waters  from  adjoining  land 
will  be  strictly  controlled  under  the  permit 
procedure  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Pollu- 
tion of  the  aqtiifer  is  much  more  likely  from 
sovirces  such  as  the  drainage  wells  drilled  In 
and  near  the  city  of  Ocala.  The  "Summary" 
in  its  great  concern  with  the  remote  prob- 
abilities of  accidental  oil  spills  In  the  Canal 
affecting  the  aqulfler  neglected  to  mention 
that  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  report  found 
that  three  wells  in  Ocala  have  had  35  feet  oT 
oil  In  direct  contact  with  the  waters  of  the 
aquifer  for  some  time. 

The  discussion  of  surface  water  pollution 
in  the  "Summary"  Is  almost  entirely  given 
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oyer  to  a  discussion  of  potential  cargo*  js. 
Prom  the  estimated  base  year  Canal  traffic  ot 
about  980,000  tons,  it  was  estimated  by  tfce 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  about  40  percent  ajre 
liquid  commodities.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  commodities  are  carried  In 
specially  designed  tank  barges  under  rigid 
Coast  Guard  and  Insurance  requirement. 
Given  these  requirements,  the  chance  of  tlJs 
commodity  group  being  spilled  Is  quite  le- 
mot«. 

The  remaining  60  percent  of  the  tonnage 
are  solids.  Undesolvable  solids  such  as  lumt  er 
and  pulpboard  comprise  50  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage.  The  remaining  10  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage  are  desolvable  solids  suph 
as  sulphur,  potash,  salt  cake  and  sugar ^If 
considered  to  be  problem  cargoes,  they  cin 
be  prohibited  or  required  to  be  cont»ln<r- 
Ized  at  the  cost  of  shipper. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  barge  trif- 
flc  18  the  safest  of  all  known  forms  of  traqs- 
portation.  ] 

Most  of  the  potentially  dangerous  products 
carried  by  barge  are  carried  In  minor  amounts 
with  double  safety  precautions  clearly  oiit- 
llned  by  Coast  Guard  rules.  Operators  bf 
towboat  vessels  and  river  pilots  must  be 
licensed.  No  comparable  system  of  federal 
inspection  and  licensing  exists  for  other  com- 
merce. Further,  there  are  over  9,000  passages 
per  year  In  the  Panama  Canal  system  where 
theee  and  many  other  materials  are  trans- 
ported without  ecological  danger  c*  catas- 
trophe. New  tranaportation  techniques  sufch 
aa  contalnerlzatlon  and  better  barges  w^l 
mimmize  the  dangers  of  accidental  splllsjof 
cargoes.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  environmental  awareness  will  produce 
stricter  pollution  standards  made  practicable 
by  technological  advances.  | 

A  proper  assessment  of  the  likelihood  fof 
surface  water  pollution  should  consider  tpe 
ability  of  the  Corpe  of  Engineers'  operating 
proposals  to  minimize  the  effects  of  hlglily 
Infrequent  accidents.  There  are  methods  tljat 
can  be  implemented  to  prevent  pollutants 
from  entering  the  aquifer.  The  Corps  l^as 
proposed  that  barges  be  Inspected  at  eafh 
end  of  the  canal  and  that  those  which  we 
doubtful  or  show  signs  of  leaking  wUl  njot 
be  locked  through.  ' 

In  the  event  that  a  spill  does  occur,  equ^- 
ment  to  take  care  of  such  emergency  will  be 
stationed  along  the  Canal.  A  new  law  requt- 
Ing  tow  boats  to  have  radio  equipment  ?H|11 
permit  early  warmng.  If  a  pollutant  shoi^Id 
enter  the  water,  the  means  to  remove  lit 
are  available.  Some  liquids  such  as  oil  c^n 
be  boomed  off  and  removed  by  skimming  or 
pumping.  Heavier  materials  such  as  phos- 
phate and  sulphiir  could  be  removed  by 
clamshell.  Materials  for  which  recovery  meak- 
ures  have  not  yet  been  developed  would  be 
prohibited  from  the  Canal  until  recov^y 
procedures  are  established.  Remedial  actl6n 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
aqtOfer  by  lowering  the  head  In  the  Caaal 
and  reversing  the  flow  into  the  aquifer.  TI|ls 
management  technique  Is  especially  impo^- 
ant  In  the  SummJt  Pool  area  since  It  greaCy 
reduces  the  pollution  potential  which  is  jso 
greatly  magnified  on  page  18  of  the  "Suiji- 
marv."  Further,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  hbs 
proposed  to  set  up  a  task  force  of  experts  to 
study  the  problems  and  design  methods  Ito 
prevent  spillages  and  to  develop  the  latest 
emergency  plans  to  handle  such  splllaaes 
should  they  occur.  In  conclusion,  there  [is 
extremely  Uttle  danger  that  toxic  matertils 
win  be  spUled  In  a  potential  Croes-Plorida 
Barge  Canal;  and  further,  sites  with  dlstlmct 
one-way  flow  Into  the  aquifer  could  be  seal^ 
oslng  current  known  methods  thus  preveiit- 
Ing  transport  of  materials  into  the  aquifer. 
Recreation  benefits  long  term 

On   pages   20   and   21   of   the   "Summary' 
It  is  argued  that  the  recreation  benefits  will 
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be  lost  and  the  benefit-cost  raUo  Is  really 
unfavorable  for  this  reason.  Factual  data, 
national  statistics  and  extensive  Lake  Ok- 
lawaha  research  should  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  on  the  realization  of  predicted 
recreation  benefits: 

1.  Lake  Oklawaha  now  supports  a  high 
quality  sports  fishery  (83%  game  fish.  16% 
forage  species,  and  1%  rough  fish)  composed 
of  large-mouth  boss,  blueglU,  redbreast,  shell- 
cracker,  chain  pickerel  and  channel  catfish. 

2.  Nutrients  and  dissolved  oxygen  continue 
at  satisfactory  levels  after  two  years  of  opera- 
tion. Inatiring  maintenance  of  a  high  produc- 
tivity in  the  reservoir  system. 

9.  Variations  In  depth  and  substrate  types 
will  provide  habitat  for  a  great  number  of 
plant  and  animal  species,  particularly  those 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  trophic  levels, 
upon  which  the  reservoir  food  web  Is  based. 

4.  Water  level  manipulation  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  effective  and  inexpensive 
method  of  controlling  aquatic  vegetation,  re- 
tarding euthrophlcatlon,  and  developing  a 
dynamic  and  productive  sports  fish  papula- 
tion. If  managed  properly,  the  reservoir 
should  provide  excellent  recreation  potential 
Indefinitely. 

5.  Based  upon  national  reservoir  statistics, 
a  boom  in  fishery  production  occurs  In  new 
impoundments,  after  which  there  Is  a  decline 
from  the  boom  years.  However,  the  decline, 
even  over  a  100-year  period,  would  show  a 
fishery  value  of  nearly  $600,000  per  year  as 
compared  with  a  fishery  value  of  the  Okla- 
waha River  of  $26,000.  As  noted  at>ove,  with 
proper  management  the  "boom"  period  of 
fishery  production  could  be  extended  almost 
Indefinitely,  at  little  or  no  cost. 

This  paper  has  supported  the  conclusion 
that  the  dire  envlrorunental  results  of  the 
Canal  predicted  In  the  "Summary"  will  not 
occur  and  that  through  proper  management 
techniques  the  recreation  benefits  can  be  long 
lasting.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  1970,  Lake 
Oklawaha  attracted  340.000  visitors  to  the 
new  recreational  oasis  for  fishing,  boating, 
camping,  picnicking  e^nd  other  activities. 

Alternate  route  preserves  scenic  river 

The  alternative  alignment  plan  referred  to 
on  pages  21-23  of  the  "Summary"  would  per- 
mit navigation  through  the  Oklawaha  Valley 
from  Eureka  to  State  Road  40  bridge,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  20  miles.  Flow  down  the  natu- 
ral river  wotUd  not  be  affected  nor  would  be 
the  surrounding  hydrtc  hammock.  This  plan, 
therefore,  preserves  the  natural  character  of 
the  river  and  forest  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  navigation  to  proceed  along  the 
Isolated  Canal  route.  The  water  required  to 
replace  lockage  losses  In  this  Canal  are  In- 
significant as  compared  to  the  flow  of  the 
Oklawaha  River.  Cost  of  aquatic  plant  con- 
trol In  this  stretch  would  be  less  than  that 
anticipated  for  the  Eiureka  Reservoir  which 
this  Canal  replaces.  Fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources would  be  little  affected  by  the  plan 
although  as  pointed  out  earlier,  the  potential 
fishery  (and  recreational)  benefits  afforded 
by  a  reservoir  such  as  E^ireka  would  be  for- 
feited In  turn  for  the  preservation  of  a  wild 
and  scenic  river;  and  there  would  be  some 
benefits  to  the  wildlife  because  a  large  area 
which  would  have  been  flooded  under  the 
original  plan  will  not  be  flooded  by  the 
alternate  route.  The  system  of  a  wild  river 
leading  Into  a  reservoir,  which  unlike  most 
freshwater  bodies  can  be  managed  exclusively 
for  game  flsh  production,  aquatic  weed  con- 
trol and  eutrophicatlon  retardation,  repre- 
sents an  Ideal  recreational  and  research  com- 
plex. The  alternate  plan  would  permit  flexible 
operation  of  both  the  Oklawaha  River  and 
the  Barge  Canal  as  separate  systems.  The 
plan  would  also  eliminate  objections  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  by  removing  Lake  Eaton, 
Lake  Charles,  and  Mud  Lake  from  Eureka 
Lake. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  YOUTH  CON- 
FERENCE TASK  FORCE  ON  POV- 
ERTY 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  was  held  in  Estes  Park,  Colo.  That 
gathering  was  hailed  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  administration  as  being  a  truly  rep- 
resentative outpouring  of  the  complex, 
but  intense,  feelings  of  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation.  This  group  was  not 
brought  together  to  demonstrate  for  one 
cause  or  another,  or  to  be  advocates  for 
any  particular  direction  in  the  sphere  of 
political  activity.  The  group  was  bal- 
anced by  age,  geographical  distribution, 
sex,  color,  ethnic  origin,  and  so  on. 

From  this  perspective,  I  believe  we  in 
the  Congress  would  be  wise  to  give  our 
most  serious  reflection  and  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  which  were  pro- 
mulgated by  this  outstanding  group  of 
young  Americans.  I  am  convinced,  after 
hearing  the  preliminary  reports  of  the 
conference  activity  that  these  are  more 
than  mere  recommendations  for  future 
governmental  policies.  They  are  the 
strongest  feelings  of  dedicated  and  con- 
cerned Americans  about  the  directions 
which  we  as  a  pet^le  must  take  if  we  are 
to  fully  live  up  to  our  historic  national 
goals  of  assuring  the  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for 
all  of  our  iJeople.  In  their  own  words: 

It  Is  time  now  finally  to  affirm  and  im- 
plement the  rights  articulated  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  shall  speak  at  a  later  time  of  the  full 
scope  of  recommendations  made  by  this 
group.  There  are  several  which  have  been 
made  available  at  this  time,  however, 
and  these  I  would  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Most  of  us  are  aware 
that  the  conference  approved  a  recom- 
mendation of  total  and  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  UjS.  ground  and  naval  operations 
and  bombing  in  Indochina  and  total 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  forces 
and  cessation  of  logistical  support  by 
December  31,  1971.  Over  70  percent  of 
the  young  delegates  approved  this  rec- 
ommendation. This,  I  believe,  is  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  national  sentiment  at 
this  time. 

In  addition  the  task  force  on  poverty 
of  the  White  House  Conference  made  a 
number  of  very  useful  and  specific  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  a  g^ieral  an- 
nual income,  the  elimination  of  himger 
through  the  adequate  financing  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  the  provision  of 
a  decent  home  for  every  American,  and 
more.  This  task  force,  which  was  led 
by  Mr.  Sterling  Tucker,  vice  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council. 
and  Mr.  James  Branscombe  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  has 
produced  a  report  which  Is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
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body.  I  support  their  recommendations 
entirely  in  principle,  and  nearly  entirely 
by  specific,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  on  poverty  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Final  Recommendation  or  tzu  Task  Fobcx 
on  povibty 

guaranteed  aoequatx  incomx 

Background:  Every  citizen  In  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  a  decent  and  adequate 
standard  of  living.  Today  there  are  millions 
of  American  families,  "In  poverty".  This  In- 
cidence of  poverty  and  the  factors  causing  it 
have  made  It  necessary  to  develop  some  form 
of  income  maintenance  programs  to  provide 
for  subsistence  needs  of  those  Incapable  of 
supporting  themselves. 

7 J.  Action  statements 
The  ctirrent  welfare  system  of  payments, 
services,  and  conunoditles  should  be  replaced 
with  an  Income  program  which  guarantees 
every  person  In  America  sufficient  cash  in- 
come for  decent  and  adequate  standards  of 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  supplemented  by 
supportive  services.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  program  be  designed  to  includes  the 
following  essential  charactertlstics. 

(a)  Benefit  levels.  Cash  benefits  must  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  decent  and  ade- 
quate standard  of  living.  The  benefit  level 
should  be  no  less  than  the  lower  standard 
budget  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  with  regional  variations.  The  BL8 
lower  standard  budget  was  $6600  for  a  family 
of  four  In  1969. 

(b)  Eligibility  based  on  need.  The  only 
requirement  for  ellglbUlty  should  be  a  sim- 
ple declaration  of  need. 

(c)  Determination  of  eligibility.  An  Indi- 
vidual or  family  could  become  eligible 
through  two  processes:  (1)  the  potential 
recipient  may  request  cash  allowance  upon 
submittal  of  standardized  proof  of  earning 
level;  or  (2)  the  administering  agent  will  in- 
form persons  of  the  eligibility  and  Ineligi- 
bility as  a  result  of  their  records. 

(d)  Subsidized  public  services.  The  cost  of 
essential  services  such  as  child  care,  voca- 
tional planning,  famUy  counseling,  legal  and 
health  services,  should.  If  necessary,  be  di- 
rectly subsidized  by  the  federal  government. 
Participants  In  the  Income  program  should 
be  free  to  purchase  the  services  they  need  or 
want.  These  services  should  be  integrated 
Into  those  used  by  the  affluent  citizens  and 
available  to  all  on  a  graduated  fee  scale  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  Food  stamps,  commodities, 
and  other  such  alternatives  to  cash  should  be 
eliminated. 

e)  Work  benefits.  Work  benefits  should  be 
built  In  so  that  participants  in  the  Income 
program  are  encouraged  to  work  and  en- 
couraged to  find  higher  paying  Jobs  If  pos- 
sible. 

f)  Work  requirements.  No  one  should  be 
required  to  work  or  enroll  In  training  as  a 
requirement  for  Initial  or  continued  eligi- 
bility. 

g)  Privacy.  All  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  guarantee  that  privacy  and  other 
rights  of  participants  are  protected  includ- 
ing legal  rights  of  appeal. 

Implementation 
This  Income  program  should  be  federally 
financed  and  administered  according  to 
federal  standards.  Administration  procedures 
should  be  simple  and  participants  In  the 
program  should  be  included  in  program 
development,  decision  making,  and  imple- 
mentation. 
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Date:  April  20, 1871. 

JiK  Brambcokx 
BrsKUNo  TucKxa, 
'  Co-chairmen. 

IDUCATION 

The  Task  Force  on  Poverty  beUeves  that 
the  educational  system  Us  a  primary  deter- 
rent to  the  economic  and  political  sufficien- 
cy and  mobility  of  poor  people  In  America. 
The  American  public  school  system  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  youth  If  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  people  are  excluded  from  the 
decision-making  process. 

Any  program  designed  with  the  purpose 
of  trvUy  educating  poor  youth  mtist  neces- 
sarily make  education  accountable  and  ac- 
ceptable to  life  the  way  It  Is  actually  lived 
In  poor  communities.  We  strongly  believe 
that  there  must  be  a  two-pronged  approach 
to  the  current  education  problems  of  the 
poor  community.  First,  we  submit  that 
priority  be  given  to  the  fostering  of  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  education  system,  and 
that  all  vehicles  of  funding  be  explored,  such 
as  Voucher  systems.  Street  Academies,  and 
Performance  Contracts. 

Secondly,  the  following  steps  must  be 
taken  to  reform  the  existing  system.  The 
Task  Force  on  Poverty  advocates  full  com- 
munity control  of  schools  for  poverty  areas. 
Community  residents  of  poverty  areas  should 
control  decisions  on  personnel,  expenditures, 
and  curricula.  E^ch  school  should  have  a 
jKjllcy-maklng  board  of  community  residents. 
Students  above  the  elementary  school  level 
should  be  represented  on  the  policy-making 
boards  could  seek  technical  assistance  in 
their  work,  but  the  role  of  the  consultants 
should  be  defined  by  the  boards.  Students 
and  parents  should  be  represented  on  all  dis- 
trict-wide policymaking  boards.  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  Involve  representation  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  on  district  boards. 
We  strongly  recommend  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

These  two  basic  approaches — alternatives 
to  the  public  school  system  and  full  com- 
munity control — underglrd  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations. 

NUTBITION 

Background 
The  Task  Force  on  Poverty  recognlzres  the 
Importance  of  adequate  nutrition  to  the 
educational  process.  A  hungry  child  cannot 
learn.  We  support  a  fully  expanded  child  nu- 
trition program,  including  the  following: 
7.2a  Action  statements 

(1)  We  recommend  that  Congress  Increase 
the  proposed  FY  1972  budget  request  for 
Section  11.  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Lunches 
to  $600  million. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  Congress  Increase 
the  non-food  assistance  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  facilities  to  non-p«w-tlcl- 
patlng  schools  to  $33  million  for  FY  1972. 

(3)  We  recommend  that  Congress  increase 
Section  4  School  Lunoh  funds  to  $S00  million 
for  FY  1972. 

(4)  We  recommend  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  set  a  goal  to  feed  the 
10  mlUlon  eUglble  school  children  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  by  Thanksgiving 
1971. 

(5)  We  recommend  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  work  toward  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  universal  free  school  lunch 
program  by  no  later  than  January  1.  1976. 

(6)  We  recommend  that  the  Congress 
raise  the  school  breakfast  program  budget 
request  to  $100  million  for  FY  1972. 

COUNSELING 

Background 
The  counseling  services  now  established 
In  the  public  educational  systems  do  not 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  individual  students. 
Many  counselors,  appointed  by  the  school 
boards,  have  Inadequate  training,  thus  hav- 
ing little  or  none  of  the  students'  confidence. 
Due  to  the  small  number  of  counselors  per 
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school,  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  counselors  of  the  low-income  or 
minorlrty-group  students  and  the  stereo- 
t3^1ng  of  these  students'  futures,  we  see 
need  for  changes  in  the  present  system. 
7.2b  Action  statements 
In  accordance  with  our  recommiendatlon 
for  Community  Control  we  feel  the  following 
could  alleviate  many  of  the  present  prob- 
lems: 

( 1 )  Guidance  Counseling,  which  Is  crucial 
to  the  educational  life  of  a  student,  should 
be  extended  to  the  elementary  level. 

(2)  A  maximum  of  300  students  per  coun- 
selor should  be  estaWlshed  to  give  coun- 
selors sufficient  time  to  deal  with  students' 
individual  problems. 

(3)  Junior  High  and  High  School  students 
should  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  counselors. 

PRE-SCHOOL    EDUCATION 

Background 
We  strongly  recommend  the  expansion  of 
pre-school  educational  programs.  Recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  pre-school  education, 
we  feel  it  mandatory  that  all  children  have 
equal  opportunities  for  development  of 
proper  life  forms  and  habits  to  help  enable 
their  proi>er  growth  and  development.  Our 
recommendations  In  t^ls  area  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

7.2c  Action  statements 

( 1 )  That  a  considerable  increase  be  made 
funds  In  the  Head  Start  Program,  which. 
In  Its  fifth  year,  reaches  only  15  percent  of 
poor  pre-schoolers. 

(2)  That  an  expanded  Day  Care  Program 
be  adopted  which  provides  for  health,  nutri- 
tion, social  services,  and  early  education  Is 
controlled  by  the  parents  of  enrolled  stu- 
dents; and  staffed  by  community  residents. 

(3)  That  public  kindergarten  be  finan- 
cially underwritten  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Immediately  incorporated  Into  the 
public  school  system. 

RELEVANT   CURRICULA 

Background 

The  education  system  Is  not  prepared  to 
present  culturally  different  children  with 
teachers,  materials  and  environments  which 
respect  the  dilTerences  of  unique  cultural 
Identities  and  lifestyles.  The  school  system 
does  not  present  these  children  with  pro- 
grams which  help  them  deal  with  the  con- 
crete realities  of  the  ghetto,  the  barrio,  the 
reservation  and  the  "holler"  rather  than 
with  the  reality  of  far-away  suburbia. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  Task  Force  that 
the  educational  problems  of  poor  people  In 
this  country  are  not  the  result  of  cultural 
deprivation  but,  rather,  the  failure  of  the 
educational  system  In  this  country  at  aU 
levels  to  recognize  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  possess  behavioral  and  cultural  patterns 
other  than  those  of  the  dominant  middle- 
class  majority.  We  have  come  to  believe  as 
a  result  of  our  hearings  and  study  that  the 
freedom  to  express  openly  and  with  pride 
one's  own  unique  cultural  heritage  Is  as  im- 
portant an  issue  In  addressing  the  problems 
of  poverty  In  this  country  as  are  the  usually 
cited  issues  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
the  right  to  good  education. 

A  related  deficiency  of  formal  education  is 
the  lack  of  emphasis  on  cross-cultural  ex- 
perience with  the  result  that  the  public's 
understanding  of  diverse  behavior  patterns 
and  culture  Is  minimal.  What  exposure  there 
la  to  other  cultures  \a  passive  and  Is  trans- 
mitted. In  large  part,  by  the  mass  media. 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  Task  Force  that 
so  long  as  the  American  educational  system 
at  all  levels  continues  to  Isolate  students 
behind  our  walls  with  peers  of  their  own  so- 
cial and  economic  class  while  refusing  to  give 
students  opportunities  to  live  and  work  with- 
in real  cross-cultural  experiences,  racism  and 
discrimination  will  continue  to  be  pervasive 
Influences  in  American  society. 
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A.  IITDIAN  IDUCATION 
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BackffTOund 
Indian  children  ar«  forced  to  attei^d 
BJJi. — Tua  boarding,  high  •choola  away  from 
their  homes.  There  are  nc  high  schools  tn 
Indian  communities.  Many  teachers  in  Ii^- 
dlan  schools  are  not  choeen  by  the  C014- 
munlty.  There  are  many  Job  training  pro- 
grams, but  they  do  not  lead  to  Jobs  on  tl»e 
reservation  and  there  are  few  recreational 
activities. 

7.2d  Action  Statements 

1 )  High  schools  should  be  set  up  In  Indl4n 
communities. 

2)  High  schools  should  have  Indian 

3 )  The  Indians  in  each  community 
choose  staff,  plan  curricula,  and  select 
terlals  for  their  children. 

4)  Funds  should  be  provided  to  establlih 
community  colleges. 

5)  Job-training  programs  should  lead 
Jobs  on  the  reservation. 

6)  Recreation    programs    and    facllitiss 
should  be  set  up  In  Indian  communities 

B.  BT-LIN0T7AI,  XDtTCATION 

Background 
This   Task   Force   realizes   that   Spsoilslx- 
spealdng  Americans  are  handicapped  In  tl|ie 
educational  system  and  in  the  Job-market. 

7^e  Action  Statement 
We  recommend  that  a  comprehensive  bi- 
lingual education  program  be  created;  aid 
that  it  be  available  to  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents at  an  early  age,  such  as  Head  Statt 
classes;  and  that  where  a  professional  bi- 
lingual teacher  is  not  available  to  teach  in 
schools  with  Spanish-speaking  enrollmeat, 
persons  from  the  Spanish  speaking  commli- 
nlty  be  employed  as  teacher  aides  to  facili- 
tate commiinlcatlon  and  understanding  with 
students  who  are  not  proficient  in  Engll^ 

C.   TESTING    STANDARDS 

Backsp'ound 
I-Q  tests  have  been  widely  used 
the  nation  as  a  basis  of  the  tracking 
In  elemeintary  and  high  school  education 
Performance  on  these  tests  is  the  decMIre 
factor  for  futiire  Jobs  and  opportunities  tpt 
higher  education.  Mentally  retarded  atid 
slow  learning  classes  are  diaproportionattfy 
fliled  with  children  of  mlnoilty  and  pov- 
erty backgrounds  because  of  the  inability 
of  this  testing  procedure  to  relate  to  thetn. 
The  Inherent  Inequities  in  thla  type  of  ctU- 
turally  biased  testing  are  further  perp^- 
uated  by  the  tracking  system. 

72f  Action  statement 
We  hold  that  this  type  of  testing  and  the 
accompanying  tracking  system  are  an  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory  means  of  categoriz- 
ing poor  people.  Therefore,  the  administration 
of  I-Q  teets  or  their  equivalents  should  not 
be  used  as  a  me«wure  of  a  child's  potential 
and  abilltiee. 

D.  TOCATIONAI.   AND   HIGHXR  IDUCATION 

Background 
This  Task  Force  recognizes  and  supports 
the  commitment  vmdertaken  by  the  Fedetal 
Government  to  provide  truly  equal  opportti- 
nltles  for  all  citizens.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  goal  of  proportionate  representation  of 
poor  and  minority  persona  In  4-year  instltxi- 
tlona  of  higher  education,  vocational  and 
Junior  College  education,  this  Task  Po»ce 
recommends  the  following : 

7^g  Action  statements 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
a)  That  the  President  and  the  Congriss 
significantly  increase  the  amotmt  of  funds 
available  for  hlgh-qtiallty  vocatlonal-techal- 
cal  education  training  for  poor  youth  and, 
equally  Important,  that  these  schools  be 
located  within  the  communities  where  poor 
youth  live. 
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b)  That  vocational  programs  be  offered  In 
Junior  high  and  high  schools  for  students 
whose  talents  lie  outside  the  academic  sphere 
so  that  they  may  develop  these  talents  and 
receive  the  praise  and  confidence  received  by 
academic  achievers. 

c)  That  work  study  programs  be  ezi>anded 
in  terms  of  both  philosophy  and  funding. 
In  Shdditlon  to  providing  cash  income,  the 
high  school  and  college  work  study  programs 
can  be  used  as  training  vehicles  to  prepare 
students  for  a  vocation  or  profession  either 
temporstfy  or  permanent. 

Higher  Education 

a)  That  the  Educational  Opportunities 
Program  (EOF)  be  not  only  retained  but  ex- 
panded and  that  increased  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  Grant-In-Ald  (GIA)  por- 
tion of  this  program,  vintll  the  goal  of  pro- 
portionate minority  and  poor  representation 
is  met. 

b)  That  community  Junior  colleges  be 
within  30  miles  of  any  potential  student 
and  that  these  Institutions  become  open-door 
colleges  serving  the  needs  of  poor  students. 

c)  That  state  legislatures  throughout  the 
country  re-evaluate  their  state  scholarship 
programs  and  Immediately  begin  undertaking 
the  direct  aid  or  the  grant  approach  to  as- 
sisting students  in  defraying  the  cost  of  their 
educational  expenses. 

d)  That  .1  Teacher  Internship  Program  be 
established  for  residents  of  poor  sureas.  While 
they  are  being  trained,  all  persons  would 
receive  an  adequate  living  allowance.  They 
would  work  with  children,  not  as  mimeograph 
operators  or  secretaries.  Training,  which  lead 
to  full  professional  status,  would  include 
credits  for  life  experience,  work  experience, 
and  regular  academic  courses. 

Jnc     Branscomx, 
81XII.ING  Tucker, 

Co-chairmen. 
Date:  AprU  30, 1971. 

HOUSING 

Background 

Today  M  a  direct  result  of  massive  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  our  government  we 
face  a  full-scale  bousing  famine  In  America. 
In  our  country  where  43  million  Americans 
do  not  have  an  adequate  Income,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we 
find  that  all  poor  people,  including  welfare 
recipients,  the  unemployed  and  even  the  low 
wage  earners,  are  unable  to  buy  new  homes, 
renovate  old  homes  or  even  pay  the  meager 
rents  in  rent-subsidized  housing.  We  see  the 
only  method  of  dealing  with  this  mammoth 
crisis  is  in  the  declaration  of  a  national 
housing  emergency;  and  that  concurrently 
national  economic  priorities  must  be  re- 
oriented to  focus  on  the  hoxislng  needs  of 
the  poor. 

In  1949  Congress  set  a  national  housing 
goal — to  provide  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family."  Today,  22  years  later,  we  have  not 
come  close  to  achieving  that  goal.  In  fact, 
the  housing  needs  of  the  nation's  poorest 
families  are  more  acute  than  ever.  The  Task 
Force  on  Poverty  Is  convinced  that  the  na- 
tion's hoxislng  programs  have  not  been  im- 
plemented to  serve  the  poor.  Indeed,  housing 
programs  for  low  Income  urban  residents 
have  not  reached  10%  of  their  constituency; 
In  rural  areas,  they  have  yet  to  reach  6% 
of  those  In  need. 

7.4  Action  statements 

a)  Every  American  has  a  moral  and  legal 
right  to  a  "safe,  decent  and  sanitary  home." 
Further,  we  feel  that  until  such  time  that  a 
guaranteed  adequate  Income,  consistent  with 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Is  instituted  for  every  American,  the  govern- 
ment must  provide  a  safe,  decent  and  ssinitary 
dwelling  with  adequate  space  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  the  cost. 

b)  We  call  upon  the  President  to  declare 
a  national  state  of  emergency,  and  reorient 
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national  economic  priorities  to  focus  on  the 
housing  needs  of  the  poor. 

c)  To  meet  this  drastic  need,  we  call  for 
the  consolidation  of  all  federal,  state,  and 
local  housing  agencies  (Including  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration)  into  one  super- 
vlsory  agency  called  the  National  Agency  for 
Adequate  Housing.  Extensions  of  this  agency 
should  be  located  In  all  appropriate  political 
subdivisions. 

d)  TTie  oontaol  of  this  Agency  Is  to  be 
shared  equally,  on  all  levels,  by  the  admin- 
istration and  those  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations that  represent  the  recipients  of  fed- 
eral housing  assistance  (such  as  the  National 
Tenants  Organization  and  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization) . 

(e)  This  Agency  will  have  a  specific  man- 
date to  follow  closely  the  resolutions  of  this 
report. 

f )  Included  in  this  Agency  will  be  a  special 
unit  for  Emergency  Rural  Home  Develop- 
ment to  deal  with  the  housing  problems  of 
the  r\iral  poor. 

g)  In  order  to  expedite  the  construction 
of  low-income  housing,  we  recommend  that 
at  least  50%  of  all  future  housing  starts  be 
in  the  low-Income  category.  Within  the  next 
year,  a  national  housing  survey  should  be 
made.  This  survey  will  determine  by  political 
subdivision  the  precise  percentsige  of  low- 
income  housing  required.  Each  political  sub- 
division win  be  responsible  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  housing  svurey  recom- 
mendations. If  any  subdivision  falls  to  come 
into  compliance  within  6  months  of  publica- 
tion of  the  survey,  the  governor  of  that 
state  shall  be  empowered  to  enforce  com- 
pliance by  any  means  at  his  disposal.  If  there 
is  a  continued  failure  to  produce  the  appro- 
priate housing  ratio,  the  President  shall 
through  the  Agency  for  Adequate  Housing, 
produce  compliance. 

Implementation 
An  extensive  program  for  Implementation 
is  Included  as  an  appendix  to  the  Task  Force 
Report  on  Poverty. 
Date:  April  20, 1971 

Jim  Branscomx, 
Steruno  Tucker, 

Co-chairmen. 

bkalth  care 
Background 
Six  major  obstacles  prevent  the  provision 
of  adequate  physical  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  the  nation's  poverty  population: 

1.  The  inability  of  poor  Americans  to  af- 
ford health  care; 

2.  A  health  care  delivery  system  unequipped 
to  serve  the  poor  chiefly  becaiise  of  geo- 
graphic maldistribution  of  medical  per- 
sonnel and  services; 

3.  Exclusion  of  the  poor  from  policy  mak- 
ing within  the  health  care  system; 

4.  Lack  of  accountability  of  governmental 
and  voluntary  agencies; 

5.  Lack  of  effective  programs  for  health 
and  family  life  education; 

6.  Lack  of  coordinated  planning  for  the 
resolution  of  the  nation's  health  problems; 

7.  The  cost  of  medicine,  particularly  when 
prescribed  by  brand  name,  often  prohibits 
the  marginally  poor  from  following  their 
medical  programs; 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  adequate 
health  care  be  an  inherent  legal  right  o/ 
every  American.  Fulfillment  of  this  right 
requires  the  development  of  a  national  health 
plan  that  will  Include  the  following  elements: 
7.3  Action  statements: 
a)  Federal  Responsibility 

1.  Universal  coverage  for  all  residents  of 
the  United  States.  No  one  shall  be  denied 
participation  becaxise  of  Income,  race,  creed, 
color,  geographical  location,  age,  sex,  citizen- 
ship status,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

2.  Comprehensive  health  services  available 
to  all.  The  following  types  of  health  and 
health  services  should  be  provided:  preven- 
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tive.  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  rehabilitative, 
health  maintenance,  and  health  related  cus- 
todial care. 

3.  High  quality  health  care  must  be  de- 
livered. Program  support  should  be  restricted 
to  those  providers  who  meet  standards  of 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  efHclency  deter- 
mined by  regional  accrediting  bodies  com- 
posed of  health  care  professionals  and  con- 
sumers of  health  services. 

4.  Equal  access  to  health  care  delivery 
system.  Comprehensive  and  specialized 
health  services  should  be  distributed 
throughout  the  nation  in  accordance  with 
the  population  as  a  whole  and  poverty  and 
rural  areas  in  particular. 

5.  Development  of  additional  manpower. 
Federal  monies  should  be  made  available  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  educational 
facilities  for  the  training  of  health  person- 
nel. Federal  traineeships,  loans,  and  grants 
to  health  care  training  Institutions  should 
be  used  to  stimulate  the  entry  of  Individuals 
to  the  health  professions.  Supplementary 
funds  should  be  made  available  to  students 
from  poverty  backgrounds  and  to  the  In- 
stitutions that  train  them.  A  related  pro- 
gram to  recruit  and  train  paraprofesslonal 
personnel  must  be  implemented  and  must 
include  built-in  opportunities  for  addition- 
al training  and  upward  mobility. 

6.  Federal  financial  incentives  to  guar- 
antee effective  distribution  of  health  care 
services.  Economic  incentives  should  be  used 
to  promote  an  adequate  distribution  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  so  that  rural  and  ghetto 
areas  may  have  access  to  a  full  range  of 
health  services. 

7.  Federal  support  for  medical  research 
should  receive  a  high  priority.  Special  ef- 
forts should  be  made  available  to  support 
research  designed  to  Identify  and  solve  the 
special  health  problems  of  ethnic  minority 
groups,  such  as  sickle  cell  anemia. 

b)    State  and   Local   Responsibility 

1.  Consumer  participation  in  policy-mak- 
ing. At  each  level  of  service  delivery,  con- 
sumers, representative  of  the  service  area  of 
the  facility  or  service,  must  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate,  along  with  health 
care  professionals,  in  the  development  of 
policy  and  the  evaluation  of  the  overall  im- 
pact of  the  service  delivery  unit. 

2.  Attention  to  case  findings  and  public 
education.  Regardless  of  the  quality  of  health 
care  services,  these  services  will  not  be  com- 
prehensive or  adequate  for  thousands  of 
Americans  unless  outreach  programs  are  In- 
cluded which  provide  health  education  and 
screening  activities,  transpKDrtation  services, 
rehabilitative,  and  follow-up  care.  The  sys- 
tem should  provide  that  health  personnel 
reach  the  consumer  at  his  level  of  need  within 
the  community.  Specific  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected to  health  and  family  life  education 
within  the  community  and  school  system  and 
the  maximum  development  of  public  health 
facilities  and  community  resources. 

3.  Treatment  of  minors.  While  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  it  is  prudent  to  Involve 
parents  or  legal  guardians  of  a  minor  in  his 
treatment  plan,  the  public  welfare  will  better 
be  served  by  removing  barriers  that  prevent 
minors  from  seeking  care.  It  is  therefore  Im- 
portant to  enable  health  care  personnel  to 
provide  treatment  and  counseling  to  minors 
without  the  Involvement  of  their  parents  in 
the  following  problem  areas:  drug  abuse, 
birth  control,  and  venereal  disease.  State  and 
local  laws  should  be  changed  to  facilitate  this 
practice. 

4.  Abortion.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
concept  of  abortion  be  removed  from  the  legal 
arena  and  left  to  a  decision  that  may  be 
reached  between  the  doctor  and  his  patient. 

5.  Voluntary  sterilization  should  be  made 
available  to  those  who  wish  it. 

6.  We  condemn  legislation  or  acts  which 
promote  Involuntary  sterilization  because  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  step  toward  genocide  of 
poor  people. 
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c)  Hunger  and  Health  Care 
During  the  period  of  phasing  out  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  the  problem  of  hunger 
persists.  The  Task  Force  on  Poverty  recom- 
mends that  the  Administration  and  Congress 
address  Itself  to  the  question  of  hunger  In 
America  Immediately.  We  recommend: 

1.  That  the  President  declare  a  national 
hunger  emergency  and  use  the  authority  he 
has  to  assure  that  no  American  in  need  goes 
without  federal  food  assistance; 

2.  That  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  be  ex- 
panded to  every  appropriate  political  sub- 
division In  the  nation; 

3.  That  the  budget  request  for  fisced  year 
1972  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  be  In- 
creased to  2.75  billion  dollars  to  accomplish 
reconunendatlons  (1)  and  (2),  and  3.5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973; 

4.  That  the  Department  of  Agricultiire 
henceforth  base  due  Food  Stamp  Value  of 
Coupon  allotment  on  the  Low-Cost  Food  Plan 
(tl34  per  month  for  a  family  of  four); 

5.  The  Task  Force  opposes  any  "Cash-Out" 
of  Food  Stamps  in  a  guaranteed  Income  pro- 
posal unless  that  cash-out  Is  on  a  dollar  Tor 
dollar  basis. 

Jim  Branscome, 
Sterling  Tucker, 

Co-Chairirien. 

Date:  April  20, 1971. 

recreation 
Backgrourul 

There  Is  a  continuing  need  for  better 
recreation  programs  serving  poor  youth  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  One  of  the  most 
Immediate  needs  of  poor  youth  is  in  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
to  give  them  "something  to  do.''  Adequately 
funded  recreation  programs,  proposed  by 
poor  youth  themselves,  could  yield  numerous 
benefits  in  areas  such  as  crime,  drug  abuse, 
education,  and  the  environment. 

Federal  aid  for  youth  recreation  programs 
has  been  severely  limited  In  the  past  con- 
sisting mainly  of  projects  initiated  by  OEO 
groups  at  the  local  level  or  through  the 
Mayors'  Youth  Opportunity  projects  funded 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Nation's  50  largest  cities.  These 
efforts  have  been  wholly  Inadequate  in  meet- 
ing recreational  needs  of  young  people.  Most 
other  Federal  recreation  programs  provide 
funds  only  for  the  building  of  parks,  lakes 
and  other  large  public  works  in  recreation 
programs  which  are  not  accessible  to  youth 
in  poverty  areas. 

Because  the  interest  of  young  people  in 
the  country  varies  so  greatly  from  region 
to  region  and  community  to  community,  it 
is  difficult  to  propose  Federal  legislation  to 
meet  this  need.  With  these  difficulties  In 
mind,  the  Task  Force  has  drafted  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  which  we  think  can 
lay  the  basic  groundwork  for  Improving  the 
Nation's  recreation  resources  for  young 
people. 

7.6  Action  statem.ent 

We  recommend  that  there  be  established 
in  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  a  nation- 
al youth  recreation  program  which  would 
receive  funds  from  Congress  to  fund  youth 
originated  recreation  proposals  from  young 
people  across  the  country.  There  would  only 
be  two  limitations  on  the  type  of  project 
which  this  agency  would  fund:  (a)  that  It 
would  be  a  recreation  project  proposed  by 
poor  youth  for  their  neighborhoods,  and  (b) 
that  the  programs  should  not  compete  with 
or  duplicate  existing  private  effort,  unless 
that  effort  is  not  in  fact  serving  poor  youth. 

Implementation 
There  would  be  a  number  of  details  which 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  to  Insure  that 
maximum  utilization  was  made  of  the  f\uidB 
available.  In  most  communities  Community 
Action  Programs,  Local  Development  Dis- 
tricts or  Mayors'  Youth  Opportunity  Offices 
could  be  used  as  clearinghouse  offices  for 
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youth  originated  proposals  from  their  areas. 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  $10,000,000 
be  made  available  on  a  demonstration  basis, 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  program 
for  one  year.  Six  months  after  the  Initial 
funding  of  such  recreation  programs,  they 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  community  which 
they  serve  to  determine  whether  funding 
should  continue.  The  level  of  program  fund- 
ing should  automatically  increase  with  a 
downward  shift  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Persons  who  are  sympathetic  to  the  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  deprived  should  be 
appointed  In  every  state  and  ♦territory  of  the 
U.S.  to  inform  poor  youth  of  the  recreational 
and  cultural  activities  available  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

In  funding  recreation  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation,  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  areas  such  as 
Indian  reservations  where  few  if  any  recrea- 
tional facilities  exist. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  public 
schools  do  their  part  in  providing  recrea- 
tional faculties  by  allowing  their  gyms  and 
other  facilities  to  be  vised  by  youth  on  week 
ends,  after  school  hours,  and  throughout 
the  Slimmer. 

Date:  AprU  20, 1971 

Jim  Branscome. 
Sterling  Tucker, 

Co-chairmen. 

TOUTH  SERVICE-LEARNrNG  PROGRAM 

Background 
Manpower  programs  in  the  past  have  not 
adequately  dealt  with  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  poor  youth.  Poor  youth  have  been 
trained  for  irrelevant  Jobs  which  do  not 
offer  them  opportunities  for  upward  mo- 
bility. They  have  not  been  given  the  train- 
ing and  education  necessary  for  securing 
self-satisfying  Jobs  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. Therefore,  we  reoonamend  that  the 
following  program  be  implemented. 
7.5  Action  statement 

a)  A  national  senlce  learning  program 
should  be  established  to  serve  all  poor  youth 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  24. 

b)  Participants  in  such  program  should 
receive,  in  payment  for  their  services,  a 
salary  of  no  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
with  provisions  for  fringe  benefits  and  salary 
Increase  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

c)  Participants  should  be  trained  for  de- 
velopment Of  specific  skills  suited  to  their 
need  for  upward  mobility.  They  shoiUd  re- 
ceive academic  credit  and  also  documenta- 
tion Of  their  skills  which  could  be  used  as  a 
Job  qualification. 

d)  Adequate  supportive  services  shoiUd  be 
provided.  Including  counseling,  health  serv- 
ices, provision  for  transportation  to  work. 

e)  Length  of  participation  in  the  program 
should  vary  with  individual  skill  and  needs. 

f)  A  follow-up  program  should  be  estab- 
lished to  ensvire  placement  in  open  Job 
market  after  participation  in  such  program. 

Implementation 

A  national  body,  separate  from  any  exist- 
ing body,  should  be  established  and  author- 
ized to  administer  this  program  and  all  ex- 
isting youth  manpower  programs.  It  would 
contract  and  make  grants  to  local  public 
and  private  agencies  which  would  conduct 
service  learning  programs,  and  It  would  de- 
velop and  encourage  greater  participation  by 
state  and  local  Institutions  and  agencies. 

An  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  51% 
youth,  would  be  established  on  a  national 
and  local  level  to  advise  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  national  and  local  ad- 
ministering bodies  in  the  areas  of  program 
planning  and  coordination. 

Education  and  training  of  youth  partici- 
pants should  take  priority  over  administra- 
tive costs  when  determining  economic  al- 
locations. 

In  areas  where  the  local  economy  cannot 
support  this  program,  such  as  Indian  re- 
servations, Appalachia,  migrant  camps  and 
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rural  areas,  funds  should  be  allocated  by  llhe 
Federal  government  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment this  program. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  a  yoiith 
majority,  should  be  established  to  ensvxe 
the  Implementation  of  the  afore-Usted  rfc- 
ommendatlons. 

Jim     Bsanscomc. 
Sttrlino  TucKia. 

Co-Chairmen . 
Date:  April  30. 1971. 

COAL    MINING 

Background 
In  Appalachla,  strip  mining  has  cau^d 
Injury  to  miners,  black  lung  disease,  and  tSie 
destruction  of  natural  resources.  In  addi- 
tion, the  natural  resources  of  Appalachla  ^e 
mined  with  very  little  benefit  accruing  to  t#ie 
people  of  the  region.  This  leads  to  only  okie 
conclusion:  the  Industry  must  be  national- 
ized or  preferably  Appalacblanlzed  so  ttjat 
the  people  will  have  the  power  to  halt  Ifce 
needless  death  and  human  suffering  and  be 
able  to  reclaim  the  wealth  generated  from 
the  mining  Industry  which  Is  rightfully 
theirs. 

7.7  Action  statements 

a)  An  Appalachian  Mountain  Authorliy, 
similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  be  created  to  own  and  operate  t^e 
mining  Industry  for  the  people  of  Appalachla. 

b)  The  wealth  accrued  from  this  owner- 
ship should  be  Invested  In  needed  pubflc 
projects  for  the  uplift  of  the  Appalachljin 
Region. 

c)  Federal  legislation  should  be  proposed 
Immediately   to   abolish    strip    mining   as 
legitimate    process    for   the    extraction    c4al 
from  the  earth. 

Date:  April  20,  1971 

Jim  Branscomx, 

STEXLXNO     T0CKER, 

Co-chairmen, 
omct  or  ECONOMIC  OPPORnjNiTY 
Background 

Of  all  OEO  programs  CAP  comes  closest 
to  serving  the  poor  because  It  comes  closest 
to  being  a  client-oriented  program.  Un^er 
CAP  guidelines  residents  of  a  poverty  coi|i- 
munlty  are  expected  to  draw  up  their  sh<^rt 
and  long-range  plans  and  priorities  for]  a 
local  war  on  poverty  and  then  wage  the 
battle.  I 

And  it  la  to  these  recommendations  frqm 
the  low-income  residents  that  the  CAP  pito- 
grams  must  give  their  first  priorities.  Tl»ls 
procedure  Insxiree  the  adherence  to  the  map- 
date  of  1964  legislation  bringing  OEO  Into 
being.  The  mandate  guarantees  that  the 
poor  will  play  a  major  role  in  establlshltig 
the  programmatic  priorities  that  direc^y 
effect  their  lives. 

The  philosophy  of  felt  need  by  the  polor 
is  only  viable  and  effective  when  CAP  al 
mlnistrators  and  CAP  boards  and  local  cf 
flclals  refuse  the  temptation  of  superlmp>CB 
Ing  their  values   upon  the  will  of  the  poAr 

If  some  CAP  programs  have  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the  fault  lies 
not  in  the  basic  OEO  philosophy,  but  rathler 
In  the  failure  to  honor  the  premise  that  t|ie 
people  affected  must  have  a  powerful  voi^e 
m  determining  their  destiny. 

We  strenuously  object  to  the  recent  arbi 
trarlly  imposed  across-the-board  reduction  )n 
funding  for  all  CAP  prcgrams. 

7.8  Action  statement 
CAP  funding  should  instead  be  based  up(in 

the  degree  to  which  a  local  CAP  program  r  b- 
sponds  to  programmatic  priorities  established 
by  its  low-income  recipients. 
E>ate:  April  20,  1971. 

Jim  Branscomk, 
Stexlino   Tdckeb, 

Co-chairman. 

MINORITT    OPINION    TASK   FORCE   ON   POVZExt' 

CoaZ  mining 

The  coal  mining  minority  group  feels  tb^t 

the  Poverty  Task  as  a  whole  was  not  awai-e 
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of  the  true  nature  of  strip  mining  and  mine 
safety  regulation  issues.  Furthermore  specific 
information  was  not  presented  to  the  task 
forces.  Neither  was  there  adequate  discus- 
sion upon  the  recommendation  as  adopted 
by  the  Poverty  Task  Force.  Therefore  we 
wish  to  offer  a  minority  opinion  and  alter- 
native recommendations. 

1.  Severence  tax  should  be  placed  upon 
all  coal.  The  revenue  from  this  tax  should  be 
distributed  to  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  40-€0%  basis  respectively. 

2.  The  minority  group  recognizes  that  strip 
mining  Is  detrimental  to  both  our  physical 
and  social  environment.  They  further  ac- 
knowledge that  some  strip  mining  can  be 
accomplished  without  serious  permanent 
damage  to  our  environment.  It  Is  recognized 
that  certain  geographical  features  are  con- 
ducive to  strip  mining  and  others  are  not. 
Thus  the  minority  opinion  is  that  a  federal 
mining  agency  should  be  established  to  for- 
mulate and  execute  strict  strip  mining  regu- 
lation. A  possible  implementation  of  this 
could  be  through  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  agency  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  no  one  associated  with  mining 
could  be  on  this  agency. 

3.  It  is  additionally  recommended  that  this 
agency  formulate  and  enforce  mine  safety 
regulation  for  all  mining. 

4.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
this  agency  shoiild  formulate  and  present  to 
the  local,  state  and  federal  governments  any 
action  that  would  better  Improve  area  de- 
velopment of  coal  mining  regions. 

(Note. — This  statement  was  presented  by 
a  minority  caucus.  The  Task  Force  considered 
it  and  voted  to  Include  it  as  i>art  of  the 
record.  The  Task  Force  also  re-afflrmed  Its 
support  of  the  Task  Force  recommendation 
on  coal  mining.) 

Right  to  life  of  the  unborn  child 
The  right  to  life  is  guaranteed  by  our 
constitution,  respected  by  society,  and  con- 
sidered by  all  as  a  most  precious  possession. 
This,  if  meaningful  at  all,  must  apply  not 
only  to  the  strong  and  affluent,  but  also  to 
the  weak,  the  poor  and  the  handicapped.  It 
must  be  defended  and  protected  for  all,  but 
especially  for  thoee  who  are  least  able  to 
defend  and  protect  themselves.  This  defense 
must  be  embodied  in  the  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions of  everyone  in  our  society.  But  above 
all,  it  must  receive  the  protection  of  our 
laws. 

Among  the  weakest  and  most  in  need  of 
protection  is  the  unborn  child.  This  child 
has  the  right  to  be  born,  which  right  must 
be  respected  and  protected.  Its  existence  can- 
not be  left  to  the  private  determination  or 
whim  of  other  individuals.  It  cannot  protect 
Itself,  but  deserves  the  defense  and  protec- 
tion of  a  society  which  cares  for  Its  weakest 
members.  This  protection  must  find  expres- 
sion In  laws  which  prohibit  abortion. 

Moreover,  the  ill-effects  of  Illegal  abortion 
must  be  overcome,  not  by  legalizing  abortion, 
but  by  educational  programs,  service  and  ac- 
tion programs,  and  by  enforcement  of  those 
laws  which  prohibit  the  killing  of  the  un- 
born child. 

(Note. — This  statement  was  presented  In 
response  to  section  (b)  4  of  the  recom- 
mendation on  Health  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Poverty.) 

HOtrSING    RECOMMENDATION    OF    THE    TASK 
FORCE    ON    POVERTY 

Appendix    I. — Strategies     for     implementa- 
tion— committee  report  on  housing 
Rural  Housing 

Two-thirds  of  the  inadequate  housing  in 
the  United  States  is  found  in  rural  areas. 
Furthermore,  the  depressed  economic  and 
housing  conditions  in  rural  America  are  the 
cause  cf  the  mass  migration  of  the  rural  poor 
into  urban  ghettcs.  In  light  of  these  facts, 
the  housing  workshop  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

a)   The  establishment  of  a  5  year  Emer- 
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gency  Rtural  Home  Development  Agency,  as 
proposed  by  the  National  Rural  Housing  Al- 
liance. This  agency  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  fulfill  all  rural  housing 
needs  within  5  years. 

b)  That  until  such  time  as  a  guaranteed 
adequate  Income  consistent  vrith  the  figures 
of  the  BLS  Is  available  for  all  Americans, 
each  American  that  is  tinable  to  pay  for  a 
dwelling-unit  due  to  low  income  must  be 
provided  with  a  "safe,  decent  and  sanitary 
dwelling"  at  the  government's  expense. 

c)  That  the  Institution  of  a  guaranteed 
adequate  income  Is  Inseparable  from  the  ful- 
fillment of  housing  needs.  The  low-income 
persons  who  are  unable  to  provide  them- 
selves with  other  needs  are  also  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  adequate  housing. 

d)  The  establishment  of  regional  rotat- 
ing funds  to  supply  loans  for  premortgage 
costs  and  the  honieowners'  share  of  con- 
struction costs. 

e)  The  establishment  of  regional  com- 
ponent housing  industries  making  tise  of  lo- 
cal natural  resources  as  materials  for  build- 
ing low-income  component  housing. 

f )  The  assimilation  of  Farmer's  Home  Ad- 
ministration into  the  National  Agency  for 
Adequate  Housing. 

g)  The  restructuring  of  housing  efforts  for 
Indians,  Including: 

1)  the  abolition  of  the  practice  that  In- 
dians cannot  obtain  FHA  loans  because  they 
are  wards  of  the  government; 

2)  the  abolition  of  BIA  control  over  In- 
dian land.  I"  is  dehumanizing  to  the  Indian 
that  he  has  no  say  over  the  control  and  dis- 
bursement of  his  real  property; 

3)  the  institution  of  complete  community 
control  over  decisions  relating  to  housing  on 
the  reservation.  This  will  Include  free  choice 
to: 

a)  Institute  a  self-help  program  whereby 
the  government  suf  plies  the  materials  and 
employs  trained,  unemployed  Indians  at  a 
competitive  wage  to  build  their  own  homes, 
if  they  so  wish;  or 

b)  reject  the  self-help  program,  at  which 
point  it  would  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  National  Agency  for  Adequate  Housing 
to  build  homes  that  are  Judged  by  the  tribal 
council  to  be  consistent  with  the  lifestyle 
and  culture  of  the  tribe;  and 

4)  full  implementation  of  the  1970  Farm 
Labor  Act. 

h)  Serving  the  housing  needs  of  migrant 
workers.   Including : 

1)  providing  specific  funds  for  mortgages 
for  those  migrant  workers  who  are  leaving 
the  migrant  stream. 

2)  centralized  camps  providing  housing 
and  social  services  for  the  migrant  workers 
who  are  forced  to  leave  the  migrant  cycle. 

3)  rest  stations  every  250  miles  on  the 
major  routes  taken  by  migrant  workers. 

4)  providing  mobile  homes  for  those  mi- 
grant workers  who  have  the  desire  and  ca- 
pability to  use  them. 

1)  We  would  like  to  focus  attention  on  the 
housing  needs  of  Alaska.  Because  of  the  dis- 
tance of  Alaska  from  the  continental  U.S. 
and  the  distance  of  Alaska's  welfare  from 
the  minds  of  people  In  the  continental  U.S., 
only  a  pittance  of  federal  money  ever  gets 
to  Alaska. 

Financial  Mechanisms 
Since  adequate  amounts  of  low  income 
housing  If  directly  dependent  on  Increased 
allocations  of  money;  and  since  the  Federal 
government  is  the  only  feasible  source  for 
the  sums  needed,  we  call  for  a  commitment 
of  massive  federal  funding  in  the  low-Income 
housing  field. 

a)  The  key  to  home  ownership  and  prop- 
erty maintenance  Is  a  financially  sound  fam- 
ily structure.  For  this  reason  we  call  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Guaranteed  Adequate  Income 
based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  low- 
er standard  budget. 

b)  The  administration  must  apply  pres- 
sure to  the  nation's  financial  institutions  to 
insure  that  they  participate  fully  In  federal 
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mortgages  programs  such  as  section  235  of 
the  Housing  Act. 

(a)  The  administration  shotild  state  pub- 
prestige  of  his  office  to  inspire  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  commitment  to  fulfill  the  goal 
of  a  "safe,  decent  and  sanitary  home  for  all 
Americans." 

(b)  The  President  must  make  use  of  the 
building  codes  shotild  be  reviewed  in  order 
to  allow  the  use  of  new  technological  break- 
throughs in  housing. 

(c)  No  Federal  program  can  successfully 
gram  should  be  greatly  expanded;  and  a  re- 
quirement should  be  Instituted  that  2fi  to 
50%  of  the  occupants  of  any  Section  28 
building  be  low  Income. 

Urban  Neighborhood 
We  must  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  neighborhood.  Too  often  we 
put  a  new  house  into  a  tormented  neigh- 
borhood only  to  be  surprised  when  the  house 
Is  destroyed. 

(a)  The  administration  should  state  pub- 
licly the  inseparable  relationship  between 
poor  housing,  poor  health,  racism  and  in- 
adequate education.  Further,  the  adminis- 
tration must  commit  itself  to  solve  all  theee 
problems  in  concert. 

(b)  The  President  must  make  use  of  the 
prestige  of  his  office  to  assure  that  all  Amer- 
icans accept  the  necessity  for  a  full  social 
and  economic  mix  in  their  community.  Noth- 
ing short  of  an  outright  declaration  by 
the  President  can  be  effective. 

(c)  No  Federal  program  can  successfully 
be  imposed  on  a  neighborhood  without  the 
responsible  participation  of  the  community. 

(d)  A  metropolitan  housing  policy  should 
be  devised  that  can  effectively  assist  In 
achieving  the  previous  two  points.  This  pol- 
icy should  give  more  than  Up  service  to  these 
goals,  using  oapital  Incentives  for  compli- 
ance, and  withdrawal  of  funds  for  non-com- 
pliance. 

(e)  Metropolitan  areas  should  be  com- 
pelled to  develop  neighborhood  scale  plans 
for  each  community.  These  plans  should  be 
created  by  the  community  residents  with  the 
help  of  advocate  planners  assigned  to  the 
community  by  the  National  Agency  for  Ade- 
quate Housing. 

(f)  A  point  of  emphasis  in  these  plans 
should  be  community  determination  of  al- 
locations for  recreational  facilities,  parking, 
green  spaces,  etc. 

(g)  A  commitment  of  NAAH's  resources  to 
supportive  services  for  the  vitality  of  the 
community,  i.e.,  day  care,  drug  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  youth  centers  and  community 
health  servlcee.  It  is  further  recwnmended 
that  these  services  be  free  to  all  conmiunity 
people  and  that  community  participants 
manage  the  projects  at  all  levels. 
Maintenance  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Com- 
munity 

In  order  to  break  the  pattern  of  slum 
growth,  comprehensive  community  main- 
tenance must  be  Instituted.  We  must  stop 
the  wasteful  cycle  of  allowing  communities 
to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  the  only 
cure  Is  massive  demolition.  We  call  for  a 
commitment  to  retain  every  existing  neigh- 
borhood in  America  as  a  viable  and  healthy 
social  unit.  We  recommend : 

(a)  A  significant  conunltment  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  existing  housing. 

(b)  That  a  firm  commitment  by  NAAH  be 
made  to  deal  with  community  capital  im- 
provements by  matching  on  a  2-1  ratio  all 
monies  expended  for  residential  property  Im- 
provements. Capital  Improvements  could  be 
in  the  form  of  playgrounds,  paving,  etc. 

(c)  That  private  landlords  and  homeown- 
ers be  offered  relief  of  assessment  for  Im- 
provements made  to  their  properties.  In  the 
case  of  landlords,  incentives  should  be  given 
only  with  the  provision  that  tenants  that 
live  in  the  dwellings  before  the  improvements 
wUl  also  live  In  the  dwellings  after  the  Im- 
provements and  that  their  rent  levels  will 
remain  constant. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(d)  That  the  unemployed  be  given  on-the< 
Job  training  In  the  construction  and  other 
vocations  related  to  the  building  trade  on 
location  in  their  own  neighborhood.  Fur- 
ther, we  recommend  that  Job  training  wages 
be  set  at  a  minimum  of  at  least  93.00  an 
hour.  Again,  we  stress  maximum  community 
participation  and  that  work  is  optional,  not 
mandatory. 

Legal  Rights 
We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  all  people  have 
a  right  to  a  safe,  decent  and  sanitary  home. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  basic  human  right, 
we  recommend  the  following: 

a)  That  all  tenants  in  both  public  and 
private  housing  have  the  right  of  a  fair  hear- 
ing prior  to  eviction  and  that  NAAH  provide 
counsel  to  all  tenants. 

b)  That  all  tenants  be  given  the  right  not 
to  pay  rent  to  public  or  private  landlords  if 
the  dwelling  unit  does  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  a  "safe,  decent  and  sanitary 
dwelling." 

c )  That  a  national  housing  code  be  devel- 
oped by  NAAH  and  that  fines  be  Imposed  on 
landlords  that  don't  comply;  funds  to  go  to 
tenant  organizations. 

d)  That  funds  for  tenant  organizations 
come  directly  from  NAAH  upon  request  from 
the  community  in  both  public  and  private 
housing  and  that  all  monies  are  controlled 
by  oommunlty  people. 

e)  That  tenants  are  guaranteed  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively  with  landlords  and 
that  a  mechanism  be  set  up  to  deal  with 
tenant  grievances. 

f)  That  tenants  have  the  right  to  with- 
hold portions  or  whole  payments  of  rent  if 
the  tenant  chooses  to  make  the  neoeesary 
Improvements  to  the  property. 

g)  That  In  public  housing  on  all  levels  the 
tenants  represent  51%  of  the  decision-mak- 
ing body. 

h)  That  HEW  cooperate  with  NAAH  to 
make  sure  that  the  housing  needs  of  welfare 
recipients  are  not  overlooked. 

New  Technology 

a)  The  President  must  use  the  prestige 
and  Influence  of  his  office  to  get  from  the 
building  trades  unions  a  commitment  to  a 
program  of  production-line  low-income  com- 
ponent housing.  Without  this,  no  significant 
progress  can  be  made  in  alleviating  the  hous- 
ing emergency. 

b|  Component  housing  technology  should 
be  developed  to  make  use  of  the  specific  nat- 
ural resources  of  a  given  region.  This  will 
allow  for  a  myriad  of  new  regional  Industries 
and  will  greatly  reduce  the  shipping  costs  of 
the  components.  In  addition,  our  country 
will  be  able  to  return  to  Indigenous  regional 
styles. 

c)  Building  codes  and  zoning  ordlnancee 
must  be  revised  to  allow  for  the  use  of  com- 
ponent and  mobile  housing. 

d)  We  criticize  Operation  Breakthrough 
as  a  uon-ccmmltal  showpiece  to  substitute 
for  real  action.  It's  time  to  stop  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  get  down  to  work. 

New  toums 

(a)  Publicly  owned  lands  should  be  trans- 
ferred and  ueed,  wherever  possible  and 
feasible,  for  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities. To  help  disperse  the  40,000,000  new 
p>eople  expected  to  Inhabit  our  cities  in  the 
next  ten  years.  seUcontalned  new  communi- 
ties with  a  high  percentage  of  low  Income 
bousing  must  be  developed. 

(b)  Throughout  the  nation  there  so-e  cities 
of  under  100,000  population.  These  cities 
should  be  aided  in  efforts  to  provide  jobs  and 
services  so  that  they  will  grow  significantly. 
This  Is  imperative  if  we  are  to  hope  to  mini- 
mize the  misery  Involved  In  the  continued 
mass  migration  to  our  nation's  megalopolises. 

RetooUng  industry 
(a)  We  call  for  the  President  to  appoint  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  our  country  can 
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successfully  go  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 

(b)  Component  housing  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  retooling  existing  factories.  This 
Is  a  key  element  in  a  successful  attadc  on  the 
housing  emergency. 

Negative  factors 

(a)  Social  regulations  controlling  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  must  be  strengthened 
at  least  to  the  point  where  BPR  must  pay  for 
and  construct  two  dwelling  units  for  each 
one  it  demolishes. 

(b)  There  must  be  a  significant  cutback  in 
funds  for  BPR.  Those  funds  should  be  re- 
directed to  urban  mass  rapid  transit. 

(c)  Finally,  the  greatest  single  negative 
factor  Interfering  with  progress  in  the  area  of 
housing  is  the  attitude  of  our  present  ad- 
ministration. We  have  an  insensitive  adminis- 
tration that  is  wholly  and  consciously  unwil- 
ling to  respond  to  a  clear  crisis. 

BAIXOTINO    RKStTLTS 

The  key  results  of  delegate  balloting  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Youth  are  tabulated  below.  At  the 
U^  of  each  ballot  the  following  sUtement 
was  printed: 

"This  ballot  in  no  way  Indicated  priorities 
of  the  Conference.  Task  Forces  and  Caucuses 
were  given  the  option  to  place  all,  some,  or 
none  of  their  recommendations  on  the  ballot. 
Task  Force  and  Caucus  recommendations  not 
submitted  to  the  Closing  Session  are  of  equal 
priority." 

TASK   FORCES 

1.0  Foreign  relations 
1.1  Majority  report — Indochina 
Recommends  total  and  Inunedlate  cessa- 
tion of  U.S.  ground  and  naval  operations 
and  bombing  In  Indochina,  and  total  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  and  cessa- 
tion of  logistical  support  by  December  31, 
1971. 


Yes 

No 

Num- 

P»r- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

P»f- 
cent 

Undt- 
cided 

Youth 

AdultJ 

Unknown 

361 
82 

9  .. 

7a  1 

68.9 

121 
33 

3  .. 

23.4 
27.7 

33 
4 

2 

Total.... 

..        452 

69.7 

157 

24.2 

38 

1.2  Minority  report — Indochina 
Supports  continued  and  accelerated  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  combat  troops  from  IndochlnA 
and  beUeves  In  the  Vletnamizatlon  process. 


Yet 


No 


Numbor  Porcont  Number  Percent 


Unde- 


Yooth 198       39.8  272       54.$  28 

AduBs 41       38.3  61       57.0  5 

Unknown 4 7 0 

Totil 243       XA  340       SsTl  W 


AMTRAK  TRAINS  BYPASS  ST.  PAUL 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MtNNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nnd  it 
necessary  to  speak  today  about  the  fail- 
ure of  Amtrak,  the  National  Rail  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  to  serve  the  citizens  of 
St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. An  Amtrak  route  from  Chicago  to 
Seattle  goes  directly  through  the  Twin 
Cities  but  stops  only  in  Minneapolis.  Am- 
trak trains  should  stop  in  both  cities.  It 
is  unreasonable  for  train  riders  to  have 
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to  travel  all  the  way  to  Minneapolis  to 
board  a  train,  especially  when  many] of 
them,  such  as  college  students  and  eldetly 
persons,  are  without  automobiles. 

Amtrak  claims  that  operating  the  Bt. 
Paul  terminal  Is  an  expensive  propoBi- 
tion.  I  hardly  think  this  is  justification 
for  bypassing  the  city  entirely.  Until 
terminal  problems  are  solved,  the  le^t 
Amtrak  could  do  is  stop  its  trains  at  a 
designated  railroad  crossing  to  service 
this  city  of  308,000  people.  I 

Section  301  of  Public  Law  91-518  wh|ch 
created  Amtrak  says  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Corporation  "shall  be  to  provide  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service,  employing 
innovative  operating  and  marketing  con- 
cepts so  as  to  fully  develop  the  potential 
of  modern  rail  service  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's intercity  passenger  transportation 
requirements.  J 

Where  is  this  "innovation"  with  regird 
to  St.  Paul's  terminal?  What  kind  j  of 
"marketing"  dictates  that  trains 
nonstop  through  such  a  large  city?  By- 
passing St.  Paul  entirely  is  hardly  an 
"innovative  concept."  ' 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  excellent  article  by  Joe  Rigert  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  which  contrajsts 
train  service  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe : 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  May  2,  l£f71] 
Amtrak    Can    Lxarn    Prom    Etjropean 
Service 

(By  Joe  Rigert) 

Officials  of  the  new  National  Railroad 
senger    Corporation    (Amtrak) ,    which    Mil 
operate  America's  railway  passenger  sendee. 
say  they  are  looking  to  the  airlines  forjln' 
splratlon  on  how  to  attract  patronage.  Tpey 
may  offer  movies,  candlelight  suppers,  sl 
ardesses  and  even  Jas  concerts. 

Before   they    get    to    that,   however, 
want  to  restore  basic  service  to  Its  prev) 
levels. 

I  have  ridden  trains  from  MlnneapoUi 
the  West  Coast  and  from  Mlnneapoll 
Chicago  and  the  East  Coast.  I  have  also  Rid- 
den commuter  trains  up  and  down  the  5ast 
Coast.  Finally.  I  recently  rode  Europfean 
trains  more  than  6,000  miles  north  and  south, 
east  and  west.  I 

On  the  basis  of  that  experience.  I  suggest 
that  the  American  trains  hav'>  a  long  war  to 
go  In  offering  a  basic  service,  let  alona  In 
providing  any  of  the  luxuries.  I 

The  best  American  rail  travel  I  have  ^oynd 
Is  on  the  Milwaukee  Road  between  the  Twin 
Cities  and  Chicago  and  on  the  Burllniton 
Northern  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  jthe 
West  Coast.  Dlnlng-car  meals  are  good  paid 
not  overly  expensive.  Buffet-car  service  Is 
convenient.  Seats  are  reasonably  comfprt- 
able.  Vlsta-dome  cars  provide  a  scenic  rflde. 
And  train  persormel  are  usually  helpful  aven 
If  not  always  available. 

But  the  cars  are  sometimes  either  I  In- 
sufferably hot  or  unbearably  cold — always 
because  of  some  malfunction  that  niver 
seems  to  get  fixed.  Open  coach  cars  protlde 
no  privacy  for  families  and  no  protection 
for  non-famlUes  who  want  peace  and  q\|let. 
Travel  time  Is  long  and  wearisome.  Stations 
are  old  and  dirty. 

Trains  from  Chicago  to  the  East  Odast, 
however,  are  worse.  Cars  are  dirtier.  Uziex- 
plalned  delays  are  interminable.  The  paa 
senger  at  times  feels  as  If  he  has  been  aban- 
doned to  the  mercies  of  unseen  forces  ^hat 
may  leave  him  to  perish  at  some  lonely 
Ing  or  take  him  to  some  unknown  fate. 

And  the  East  Coast  commuter  trains 
still  worse.  If  that  Is  possible.  It  Is. 

European  trains,  for  all  of  their  reputation, 
are  both  good  and  bad.  The  worst  ar^  In 
Spain  and  Eastern  Europe — broken  windows, 
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stopped-up  toUets,  no  water,  filth  and  stench. 
The  best  are  the  trans-Europe  express  trains 
with  foam-rubber  seats,  gourmet  meals,  co- 
gnac on  the  aisle  and  soft-voiced  announce- 
ments for  each  stop. 

The  common  denominator  of  the  Euro- 
pean train  system,  however.  Is  a  basic  service 
aimed  at  the  traveling  masses,  not  the  classes. 

The  rates  are  low.  European  rail  costs  aver- 
age from  less  than  half  to  Just  a  little  more 
than  half  the  tJ.S.  rates.  The  Europeans  offer 
a  Eursdlpass  worth  as  many  as  100,000  miles 
of  first-class  travel  In  31  days  for  $140.  It 
can  be  purchased  through  the  American 
travel  agencies. 

The  trains  are  usually  comfortable.  Instead 
of  open  coaches,  both  first-  and  second-class 
cars  have  compartment  for  six  to  eight  peo- 
ple. The  seats  in  some  of  them  pull  out  Into 
almost  a  bed  position — a  welcome  feature  on 
overnight  trips  for  passengers  who  cannot 
afford  sleepers.  Each  compartment  has  lug- 
gage racks  and  Individual  heat  control.  Each 
compartment  also  provides  privacy.  The 
schedules  are  usually  maintained.  If  a  con- 
nection Is  difficult,  there  Is  often  another 
train  leaving  In  a  short  time. 

The  food  and  drink  service  Is  extensive. 
Most  depots  have  one  or  two  good  restau- 
rants, along  with  snack  bars  where  the 
traveler  can  eat  on  the  run  or  buy  sandwiches 
and  drinks  for  the  trip.  Most  trains  also 
offer  mobile  food  and  drink  service,  up  and 
down  the  aisles.  In  addition  to  the  more- 
expensive  dining  car.  One  may  buy  every- 
thing from  cheese  sandwiches  to  wine  on  the 
trains. 

And  Informational  services  often  are  out- 
standing. Arrival  and  departure  times  are 
listed  by  the  tracks  and  in  prominent  places 
In  the  depots.  Information  personnel — speak- 
ing several  languages — are  usually  on  hand 
to  aid  confused  travelers. 

In  the  United  States,  where  distances  ad- 
mittedly are  greater,  airlines  have  captured 
the  biggest  share  of  public-carrier  long-dis- 
tance travel.  Automobiles  carry  most  of  the 
commuters.  In  Europe,  most  people  still  ride 
the  trains  for  commuting  and  for  Inter-clty 
travel. 

StlU,  a  European  trip  suggests  that  If 
Amtrak  really  wants  to  regain  Inter-clty  rail 
patronage,  the  best  way  to  do  so  would  be 
not  to  compete  with  the  airlines  on  luxuries 
and  amenities,  but  to  offer  an  inexpensive 
basic  service  In  the  European  pattern. 

Amtrak  planners  might  consider  whether 
they  will  attract  pmtrons  from  the  airlines 
by  offering  better  movies,  or  by  offering  a 
comfortable  ride  at  far  less  cost.  The  plan- 
ners might  consider  whether  they  will  attract 
patrons  from  the  buses  by  charging  more 
for  greater  luxuries,  or  by  charging  the  same 
for  greater  comfort  and  fewer  stops.  Finally, 
and  basic  to  their  strategy,  they  might  con- 
sider whether  they  are  going  to  appeal  to 
the  limited  class  market,  or  to  the  broad  mass 
market,  with  special  rates  for  students,  the 
elderly,  families  and  others  who  find  it 
difficult  to  afford  air  fares. 

The  Europeans  maintain  a  strong  public 
transportation  system  because  they  cater  to 
broad  public  use. 


May  17,  1971 


SOCIETY,  ENVIRONMENT,  AND 
SCIENCE  COURSE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  learned  of  an  outstanding 
project  being  carried  on  by  the  Lans- 
downe  Senior  High  School,  in  the  Balti- 
more area.  It  brings  community  and  en- 
vironmental problems  directly  into  the 
classroom.  This  is  the  kind  of  educa- 


tional program  which  engrains  responsi- 
bility in  our  students.  I  would  like  to 
commend  them  and  their  instructors  by 
including  the  following  outline  of  their 
course  plan  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

Society,  Environment,  and  Science  Coursi 

Socletyt-Envlronment-Sclence  Is  a  course 
designed  as  a  one  semester  course  available 
to  11th  and  13th  grade  students  on  an  elec- 
tive basis.  The  project  la  a  team  taught  by 
a  social  studies  teacher  and  a  biology  teacher. 
The  student  prerequisites  for  the  course  are 
the  completion  of  a  biology  course  and  World 
History  and  that  the  students  have  taken  or 
be  taking  American  History.  Upon  completion 
of  the  program,  the  student  receives  Vi  credit 
to  be  applied  in  either  the  social  studies  or 
science  area. 

The  course  Is  taught  at  Lawnsdowne  Senior 
High  School,  3800  Hollins  Perry  Road,  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  21227  by  Thomas  8. 
Fort,  Chairman,  Social  Studies  Department 
and  Benjamin  F.  Pascover,  Chairman,  Science 
Department. 

The  purpose  of  S-E-S  Is  to  create  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  student  of  the  social 
Implications  of  biological  problems  through 
the  use  of  a  model  Illustrating  the  Interrela- 
tions of  people,  number  of  people,  needs  of 
people,  expectations  of  people  and  action  as 
they  relate  to  the  Individual's  life  style. 

The  class  Is  divided  Into  committees  with 
each  committee  title  correepotndlng  to  the 
following  areas  of  concentration:  air,  water, 
population,  commercial,  survey,  and  public 
relations. 

While  studying  the  broader  aspects  of  ao- 
clal  implications  of  biological  problems  with- 
in the  classroom  and  laboratory  situation, 
the  class  has  a  long  range  project  covering 
the  period  of  time  of  the  semester.  This  In- 
volves the  Identification  of  an  experimental 
community  for  study.  The  Individual  com- 
mittees take  those  skills,  concepts,  directions, 
etc.,  developed  In  the  classroom  and  labora- 
tory and  apply  them  to  their  experimental 
community  study.  The  study  culminates  to 
the  committees  reporting  their  findings,  rec- 
ommendations and  action. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  committees  are: 

1.  To  become  actively  Involved  with  the 
experimental  community. 

2.  To  acquire  those  skills  that  will  enable 
the  committees  to  investigate  their  area  of 
resporLsibillty  within  the  exi)erlmental  com- 
munity. 

3.  To  investigate  the  committee's  area  of 
responslbUlty  within  the  experimental  com- 
mixnlty  and  present  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  class. 

4.  Aside  from  the  community  respwnslbll- 
Ity,  to  make  presentations  to  the  class  wlthto 
the  committee's  area  of  responsibility  (uti- 
lizing speakers,  interviews,  films,  literature 
reports,  panel  discussions,  etc.) . 

Aside  from  the  committee  responslbllltlee, 
each  Individual  of  the  class  Is  to  assume  the 
following  responsibilities : 

1.  To  work  within  the  framework  of  their 
individual  committee. 

2.  To  be  responsible  for  readings  of  ger- 
mane books  and  articles. 

3.  To  construct  case  studies  Involving  sit- 
uations within  the  environment. 

Student  Assessment  Is  to  be  by  the  follow- 
ing means: 

1.  Peer  evaluation  by  conmilttee  members. 

2.  Individual  student  evaluation  of  self 
based  on  self-indicated  goals  that  were 
determined  with  the  aid  of  the  teachers. 

3.  Teacher  evaluation. 

Materials  developed  for  the  program  are: 

1.  Bibliography  of  books  found  within  the 
school,   county  and   city   libraries. 

2.  Bibliography  of  environmental  articles 
to  be  found  within  the  school,  county  and 
city  libraries. 

3.  Ust  of  suggested  case  study  topics. 

4.  List  of  related  audio-visual  materials 
and  sources  with  methods  of  presentation 
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and  mechanics  of  use  found  within  school 
and  county  sources. 

6.  Rationale  and  method  for  air  study 
within  experimental  community. 

6.  Rationale  and  method  for  water  study 
within  experimental  community. 

7.  Rationale  and  method  for  population 
study  within  experimental  community. 

8.  Rationale  and  method  for  commercial 
study  within  experimental  community. 

9.  Rationale  and  methodology  for  survey 
techniques  to  be  utilized  within  experimen- 
tal community. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  HON- 
ORS ROBERT  E.  RAINSBERRY  OF 
HAYWARD,  CALIF.  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  13  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  at  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  Fifth 
Amiual  Handicapped  Awards  Ceremony. 
This  splendid  program  salutes  the 
achievements  of  postal  employees  who 
do  their  jobs  in  an  exemplary  fashion 
despite  severe  physical  handicaps.  The 
ceremony  is  always  an  inspiration  to 
attend.  As  Postmaster  General  Blount 
said  in  his  congratulatory  remarks,  the 
achievements  oi  the  wiimers  proves  that: 

It  is  good  business  to  hire  qualified  handi- 
capped persons. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  be  in  at- 
tendance because  the  runnerup  in  the 
jmnual  competition  was  Robert  E. 
Rainsberry,  accounting  clerk  at  the 
Hayward,  Calif.,  Post  Office.  Mr.  Rains- 
berry  is  not  only  my  constituent,  he  is 
also  a  valued  personal  friend. 

A  delightful  addition  to  the  awards 
ceremony  was  the  presence  of  Bob 
Rainsberry's  charmiiig  wife,  Cecelia, 
daughter,  Roberta,  and  son  Donald.  The 
proud  family  too  should  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this  great  honor  conferred 
upon  Bob. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Rainsberry  was  stricken 
with  polio  and  subsequently  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down.  After  his  convale- 
scence, he  returned  to  work  and  has 
since  been  cited  consistently  for  his  de- 
monstrated technical  knowledge  and 
high   standard  of  sustained  duty  per- 


formance. He  has  a  total  of  25  years  of 
postal  service. 

Miss  Hilda  Turner,  a  New  York  City 
mail  handler,  who  is  totally  deaf  and 
partially  blind,  was  named  by  Post- 
master Blount  as  the  year's  "Outstand- 
ing Handicapped  Postal  Employee". 

Although  Miss  Turner  Is  totally  deaf, 
unable  to  speak  with  clarity  and  has  a 
severe  vision  impairment,  she  has 
mastered  her  own  means  of  commimi- 
cation.  Such  techniques  have  enabled 
her  to  skillfully  perform  a  variety  of 
mail  handling  duties  during  the  past  41/2 
years,  including  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish special  delivery  mail  from  air  mail 
letters. 

A  total  of  15  handicapped  employees 
were  awarded  certificates  by  Postmaster 
Blount  for  their  "exceptional  job  per- 
formances" as  career  postal  employees. 

Mr.  Blount  said: 

The  progress  of  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped  program  In  the  Postal  Service 
Is  a  success  story.  Handicapped  workers  have 
proved  again  and  again  that  they  are  good 
workers. 

He  said: 

This  annual  awards  ceremony  Is  particu- 
larly appropriate,  not  only  because  it  salutes 
the  achievements  of  these  fine  individual 
winners,  but  because  It  reminds  us  that  It 
is  ability— not  dlsabUlty— that  really  counts. 

Mr.  James  H.  Fuller,  postmaster  of 
Torrington,  Wyo.,  joined  Mr.  Rainsberry 
as  runner-up. 

Postmaster  Fuller  was  selected  for  his 
general  efforts  aimed  toward  providing 
better  mail  service  to  both  city  and  rural 
customers  in  his  area.  A  victim  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  he  Is  active  in  civil 
and  church  work.  A  Sunday  School 
teacher  for  the  past  17  years,  he  serves 
£is  a  local  scoutmaster  and  is  a  member 
of  the  national,  State  and  local  school 
board  associations. 

Others  honored  were:  Edward  A.  Daly, 
distribution  clerk  of  Miami,  Fla.;  James 
F.  Abbott,  postmaster  of  Gales  Ferry, 
Conn.;  Pranas  Jurjonas,  distribution 
clerk  of  Chicago,  111.;  Charles  E.  Morris, 
maU  handler  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Joe  H.  Childs,  postmaster  of  Brown- 
wood,  Tex.;  Harley  J.  Knight,  postal 
cleit  of  Birmingham,  Ala.;  William  R. 
Gorton,  postal  maintenance  employee  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Frank  Britton,  rural  let- 
ter carrier  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


Miss  Ruth  A.  Salisbury,  postal  clerk  of 
North  Bergen,  N.J.;  Edward  J.  Larson, 
letter  carrier  of  Bothell,  Wash.;  Robert 
L.  Kirby,  distribution  clerk  of  Baltimore, 
Md.;  and  Calvin  A.  Borror,  distribution 
clerk  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

All  regional  winners  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  job  performance,  at- 
titude toward  work  assignments  and  fel- 
low workers  in  addition  to  civil  work  or 
other  contributions  to  their  commimi- 
ties. 

They  were  chosen  from  more  than  20,- 
000  handicapped  postal  employees 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  employers  of  the  handicapped. 

Present  appointments  include  some 
2,700  persons  with  hearing  and  speech 
deficiencies;  approximately  3,600  indi- 
viduals with  impaired  vision  and  500  per- 
sons with  adequately  controlled  epilepsy. 
Additionally,  more  than  1,800  mentally 
retarded  individuals  have  been  liired  by 
the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  to  the  Post- 
master General,  and  to  Frank  P.  Davis, 
Coordinator  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  U.S.  Postal  Service,  for 
their  efforts  in  this  vital  program.  No 
Government  department  has  a  brighter 
record  in  hiring  the  handicapped,  nor 
has  any  department  been  more  richly  re- 
warded by  the  dedicated  labors  of  the 
handicapped  workers. 

Since  1963,  more  than  20,000  persons 
with  disabilities  have  been  hired  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  In  the  past  5 
years  the  number  has  increased  by  108 
percent,  a  growth  rate  averaging  22  per- 
cent annually.  The  increase  in  qualified 
workers  with  retardation  has  risen  3,000 
percent,  from  58  to  1,870  and  of  persons 
with  speech  and  hearing  handicaps  from 
71  to  1,069,  a  jimip  of  1,400  percent.  Last 
year  the  Post  Office  hired  more  than 
2.500  persons  with  disabilities,  including 
51  persons  with  epilepsy,  160  mentally 
restored  and  16  totally  blind  men  and 
women. 

This  significant  record  of  achievement 
is  not  accidental.  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  the  support  of  the  Post- 
master General.  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened if  Assistant  Postmaster  Larry  Gale 
did  not  have  trust  and  confidence  in 
Frank  Davis'  ability  to  back  up  perform- 
ance with  hiring  the  handicapped. 


SE^ATE—Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mke  Gravel,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
another  day  in  which  to  serve  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  made 
us  as  we  are.  We  thank  Thee  for  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear,  for  minds  to  think 
and  voices  with  which  to  speak,  for 
memories  to  remember,  and  for  hearts  to 
love. 

We  thank  Thee  for  those  who  today  in 
some  way  will  teach  us,  for  those  on 
whose  study,  wisdom,  and  experience  we 


will  draw  to  help  us  with  our  work  and 
to  assist  us  in  solving  our  problems. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship which  abide  the  years  and  every 
day  give  us  strength,  and  for  those 
whose  love  gives  glory  to  our  lives. 

Above  all  else  we  thank  Thee  for  thy- 
self in  whom  we  trust  and  by  whom  we 
are  led  in  service  to  this  Nation  and  to 
all  mankind. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  18,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I    appoint    Hon.    Mike    Gravel,    a    Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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ask 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 1 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  17,  1971,  be  dispensed  witfi. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURU^G 
SENATE  SESSION  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commlQtees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ttm- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordored. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendars  No| 
(S.  904),  106  (H.R.  5352).  and  109  ( 
7500). 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


t^m- 
ordeted. 


the 

certain 

en- 

the 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  UNIFORM 
TIME  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  904)   to  amend  the  llTni- 
form  Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in 
adoption  of  advanced  time  in 
cases,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
third  time,  and  ipassed,  as  follows: 
s.  904 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Stated  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sedtion 
3(a)  of  the  t7nlform  Time  Act  ot  1966  (16 
U.S.C.  260a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  semicolon  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing In  place  thereof:  "however,  (1)  |ftny 
State  that  lies  entirely  within  one  time  $one 
may  by  law  exempt  Itself  from  the  provlstonA 
of  tiblB  subsection  providing  for  the  adva|ioe- 
ment  of  time,  but  only  If  that  law  pro^des 
that  the  entire  State  (Including  all  political 
subdivisions  thereof)  shall  observe  the 
standard  time  otherwise  applicable  u|ider 
this  Act,  during  that  period  and  (2)  :&ny 
State  with  parts  thereof  In  more  than  one 
time  zone  may  by  law  exempt  either  the  en- 
tire State  as  provided  In  ( 1 )  or  may  exetnpt 
the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying  wltHln  any 
time  zone". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  iask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  CNo. 
92-94),  explaining  the  purposes  of  jthe 
measure.  ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PtmPOSE    OF   THB    LEGISLATION 

S.  904  would  permit  a  State  split  by  time 
zones  to  exempt  that  area  of  the  State  lying 
within  a  given  time  zone  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  provlalng 
for  the  advancement  of  time  (daylight  hav- 
ing time)  between  2:00  ajn.  on  the  last  siin- 
day  In  April  and  2:00  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunjday 
in  October. 

S.  904  Is  Identical  to  S.  697,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator  Ootton  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpoita 
tlon  pursuant  to  bis  letter  of  February  1,  1971 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  (copy  appears 
under  "Agency  Ck>mments") . 


Background  and  Need  for  the  Legislation 

The  basic  authority  for  the  establishment 
of  U.S.  time  zones  is  contained  In  the  act  of 
March  19.  1918,  which  authorized  the  Inter- 
state OommcTce  Commission  to  establish 
zones  and  define  and  modify  their  limits 
from  time  to  time  "having  regard  for  the  con- 
venience of  commerce  and  the  existing  Junc- 
tion and  division  points  of  common  carriers 
engaged  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce." 

The  duty  to  carry  out  the  laws  concerning 
time  zones  and  standards  of  time  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
when  the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
established  on  April  1.  1967.  which  was  the 
same  day  that  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
became  effective. 

Before  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  the 
individual  States,  and  in  some  cases,  political 
subdivisions  of  States  exercised  their  own 
discretion  not  only  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  observe  daylight  saving  time  but  also  as 
to  what  dates  would  control  the  annual 
commencement  and  termination  of  daylight 
saving  time.  The  establishment  and  use  of 
State  standard  of  time  different  from  the  pre- 
vailing Federal  standard  time  under  the  1918 
act  was  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1926  as  not  In  conflict  with  the  Federal  stand- 
ard. 

The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  changed  this 
by  establishing  a  national  policy  to  "pro- 
mote the  adoption  and  observance  of  uni- 
form time"  within  the  federally  established 
standard  time  zones.  Specifically,  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  provides  that  all  observance 
of  daylight  saving  time  (which  the  act  calls 
"advanced"  time)  shall  commence  at  2  am. 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  AprU  and  end  at  2  ajn. 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  October. 

The  Uniform  Time  Act  also  expressly  super- 
sedes "any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  advances 
In  time  or  changeover  dates  dlfTerent  from 
those  specified  in  the  act." 

However,  the  Uniform  Time  Act  allows 
any  State  to  exempt  itself  from  observing 
advanced  time,  but  only  If  the  Sute,  through 
legislative  action,  "provides  that  the  entire 
State  (Including  all  political  subdivisions 
thereof)  shall  observe  the  standard  time 
otherwise  applicable." 

To  date  four  States  have  enacted  laws  ex- 
empting themselves  from  the  observance  of 
advanced  time.  Each  of  three  of  those  States 
(Arizona,  Hawaii,  and  Michigan)  lies  entirely 
within  one  of  the  eight  U.S.  standard  time 
zones.  Both  Arizona  and  Michigan  are  lo- 
cated on  the  western  edge  of  their  respective 
time  zones.  During  the  period  that  time  Is 
advanced  elsewhere,  the  clocks  In  those  two 
States,  although  an  hour  out  with  the  rest 
of  their  respective  zone,  coincide  with  the 
adjacent  time  zone  to  the  west. 

For  example:  Arizona,  which  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountain  time  zone,  has 
the  same  clock  setting  as  the  othea-  States 
In  that  zone  during  the  nonadvanced  months 
of  the  ye«tf.  When  the  clocks  in  the  siuround- 
Ing  States  are  advanced,  Arizona  wlU  be  1 
hour  behind  Its  neighboring  States  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  In  the  mountain  zone,  but 
on  the  same  clock  time  as  its  Pacific  time 
zone  neighbors  In  California  and  Nevada. 

The  fouith  Statte  that  has  enacted  an  ex- 
emption law  (Indiana)  Is  one  of  12  States 
that  straddle  time  zone  boundaries.  The  ef- 
fect of  statewide  exemption  In  a  split  State 
brings  disorder  and  confusion  to  the  logical 
time  pattern  that  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
otherwise  created. 

In  IndiELna  there  are  two  pockets  of  six 
counties  each,  one  In  the  northwest,  the  othc 
In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  located 
within  the  Central  Time  Zone.  The  remain- 
ing counties  of  the  State  are  within  the  East- 
ern Time  Zone.  Because  the  Indiana  State 
Legislature  exempted  the  entire  State  from 
observing  Daylight  Savings  Time,  the  12  In- 


diana counties  located  In  the  Central  Time 
Zone  will  be  required  to  observe  Standani 
Time  the  6  sxunmer  months  which  Is  totally 
Inoon^uous  with  the  surrounding  regions  of 
their  own  and  neighboring  States.  EvansvUle 
and  Gary,  Ind.,  for  example,  will  be  2  houn 
behind  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  and  1  hour 
behind  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis.  They  will  officially  be  on  the  same 
clock  time  as  Denver,  Colo.;  Boise,  Idaho;  and 
Vale,  Oreg. 

While  It  might  be  theoretically  tidier  to  set 
time  zones  boundaries  so  that  they  coincide 
with  State  boundaries,  such  an  arrangement 
is  not  always  practioally  feasible.  Because  of 
strong  external  social  and  economic  In- 
fiuences.  the  eastern  and  western  p>ortlon8  of 
a  given  State  frequently  Justify  dividing  that 
State  between  time  zones.  Sometimes  a 
State's  size  or  physical  shape  Is  such  as  to 
require  a  time  zone  boundary  to  cut  through 
rather  than  around  tt  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  a  "spilt state"). 

In  a  split  State,  advanced  time  Is  generally 
popular  In  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
which  is  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Its  respective 
time  zone.  However,  in  the  eastern  part  ot 
the  State,  which  Is  at  the  very  western  edge 
of  its  time  zone,  advanced  time  Is  generally 
less  popular.  The  eastern  residents  find  that 
sunrise  and  sunset  occur  quite  late  In  the  day 
without  advancing  their  clocks.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  In  the  time 
zone  of  their  preference  during  the  non-ad- 
vanoed  months,  when  they  are  required  to  go 
on  advanced  time  in  the  spring  they  often 
view  It  as  "double  daylight  saving  time." 

When  the  legislature  in  a  split  State  con- 
siders whether  or  not  to  exercise  the  exemp- 
tion option,  the  considerations  are  far  dif- 
ferent than  those  for  a  State  lying  entirely 
within  one  time  zone.  The  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  statewide  exemption  In  a  split 
State  can  only  satisfy  the  needs  of  one 
geographic  section  of  the  State. 

Moreover,  If  statewide  exemption  Is 
adopted,  It  will  transform  the  western  part 
of  the  State  Into  an  Isolated  time  pocket  dur- 
ing the  period  of  advanced  time.  The  exempt 
western  part  will  remain  1  hour  out  of  the 
time  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  2 
hours  out  of  time  with  other  States  to  the 
east,  and  1  hour  out  of  time  with  western 
nedghbors  who  are  usually  on  the  same  time. 

Your  Committee  has  been  Informed  that 
although  Indiana  is  the  only  split  State  that 
has  exercised  the  exemption  option  granted 
by  the  Uniform  Time  Act,  similar  legislation 
Is  possible  In  other  split  States. 

S.  904  would  obviate  these  difficulties  by 
allowing  a  split  State  to  exempt  the  entire 
area  of  the  State  lying  within  a  given  time 
zone.  The  amendment  to  the  Act  would  not 
change  the  exemption  option  available  to  the 
noni^Ut  States. 

It  would,  however,  afford  each  of  the  split 
States  a  more  workable  means  of  {tccommo- 
datlng  the  majority  of  Its  population  and 
avoid  the  confusion  and  hardship  associated 
with  Isolated  summertime  pockets  such  as 
those  existing  around  EvansvUle  and  Gary. 

As  Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe 
noted.  In  part.  In  his  letter  of  February  1, 
1971  requesUng  the  introduction  of  Identical 
legislation : 

Before  passage  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966,  the  transportation,  broadcasting, 
and  other  concerned  industries  were  forced 
to  look  to  thousands  of  county  and  commu- 
nity units  to  determine  whether,  and  on 
which  dates,  each  unit  observed  Daylight 
Saving  Time.  The  1966  Act  (1)  provided  in- 
dustry and  the  public  with  set  dates  on  which 
advanced  time  could  be  commenced  and 
ended,  (2)  prevented  the  widespread  'check- 
erboard' effect  caused  by  local  option  exer- 
cised among  adjacent  counties  and  commu- 
nities, and  (3)  provided  the  element  of 
certainty,  previously  lacking,  necessary  for 
scheduling  and  operating  continuity. 

"The  Improvements  and  certainty  in  time 
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matters  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of 
the  1966  Act  appear  to  have  Improved  the 
situation  to  the  point  where  only  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  as  recommended  herein  Is 
necessary  to  provide  for  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  and  a  means  for  solving  the 
existing  dilemma  In  Indiana.  For  this  reason 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  drafted 
80  as  to  limit  its  effect  to  the  precise  situa- 
tions where  local  problems  have  evolved  in 
split  SUtes. 

Mr.  COTTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  enter  a  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which,  on  the 
calendar  call  this  morning,  it  passed  S. 
904,  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act; 
the  reason  being  that  a  companion  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  this 
morning,  with  the  necessity  of  its  being 
considered  at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  motion  will  be  entered  on 
the  calendar  under  motions  for  recon- 
sideration. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MARITIME 
AUTHORIZATION,  1971 

The  bill  (H.R.  5352)  an  act  to  amend 
the  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-106),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJKPOSB  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

This  authorization  Is  In  accordance  with 
Public  L*w  90-81  (46  U.S.C.  1119)  which  pro- 
vides that  after  December  31,  1967,  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  specifically  au- 
thorize by  law  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  for — 

(1)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels; 

(2)  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national  defense  features  incident  to 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondi- 
tioning of  ships; 

(3)  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy; 

(41  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  viessel  operations  revolving  fund 
for  losses  resulting  for  expenses  of  experi- 
mental ship  operations) : 

(5)  reserve  fleet  expenses; 

(6)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.; 

(7)  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools;  and 

(8)  the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund. 

BACKGROUND   OF  THE   LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  91-247  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  above  activ- 
ities. Including  $193  million  for  item  No.  3 
above,  the  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidy.  Public  Law 
91-472  appropriated  this  amount  for  such 
purpose  In  fiscal  year  1971.  For  reasons  here- 
after given,  authorization  for  an  additional 
•80  million  was  found  to  be  required. 


On  February  26,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitted  legislation  (H.R.  6352 
and  Its  companion  bill.  8. 1220)  to  the  Con- 
gress amending  Public  Law  91-247  to  author- 
ize an  additional  $80  million  for  payment 
of  obligations  incurred  for  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy.  The  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  an  accom- 
panying statement  of  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  appear  hereafter 
under  the  title  "Departmental  Reports."  On 
March  30,  1971,  the  committee  held  hearings 
on  8.  1220,  the  companion  bill  to  H.R.  6352. 
On  April  20,  1971,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  6362  without  amendment. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  requested  authorization  would  pro- 
vide f vmds  to  liquidate  contract  liabilities  for 
operating-differential  subsidy  In  the  amount 
of  $80  million.  This  authorization  relates  to 
the  following  two  Important  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1971  which  developed  subsequent 
to  the  formulation  of  original  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  year:  (a)  changes  In  the  sub- 
sidy payment  schedule  In  fiscal  year  1971 
($39,700,000),  and  (b)  liquidation  of  ac- 
crued but  impald  subsidy  for  fiscal  yean 
1962-60    ($40,300,000). 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1970  (Public 
Law  91-469)  contctlns  many  Improvements  In 
the  system  by  which  operating-differential 
subsidies  Is  detennin«d  and  paid  to  U.S.-fiag 
merchant  vessel  operators.  One  of  these  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  wage  subsidy  Index 
system  designed  to  relate  subsidies  to  the 
general  trend  of  wage  Increases  In  American 
Industry.  For  subsidized  operators  who  will 
participate  in  this  new  subsidy  system,  a  pay- 
ment schedxile  for  liquidation  of  accrued  sub- 
sidles  Is  provided  which  requires  monthly 
payment  of  100  percent  of  wage  subsidies 
and  90  percent  of  all  other  subsidies  rather 
than  quarterly  payments  of  90  percent  ot 
all  items  as  in  the  past.  The  procedure  con- 
templated by  the  new  program  seeks  to  make 
the  payment  as  current  as  possible.  This 
requires  the  payment  of  2  months  of  addi- 
tional subsidy  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  re- 
quired Increase  In  funds  relating  to  this  leg- 
islatively authorized  provision  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  Is  estimated  at 
$39,700,000. 

The  remainder  of  the  $80  million  Increase 
In  the  1071  authorization  ($40300,000)  Is 
to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  fiscal  year 
1969  and  prior  years  accruals  which  have  re- 
mained unpaid,  awaiting  agreement  between 
operators  and  the  Qovernment  as  to  final 
subsidy  rates.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs  advised  that 
agreements  have  now  been  reached  with  most 
of  the  operators  with  respect  to  these  final 
subsidy  rates  so  that  $40300,000  of  the 
amount  previously  unpaid  with  respect  to 
fl.8cal  year  1969  and  prior  years  can  be  paid 
during  fiscal  year  1971. 

At  the  hearing,  a  witness  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  possibility  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  might  prejudice  the  outcome 
of  Docket  S.  243,  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing currently  pending  before  the  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board  entitled  "Investigation  Into 
Alleged  Violation  of  Section  810."  However, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs  stated  that  in  hU  view  au- 
thorization of  the  amounts  in  question  was 
unrelated  to  that  proceeding  and  would  not 
result  In  any  Impact  on  It.  After  considering 
the  matter,  it  was  concluded  that  no  prej- 
udice would  result  from  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  However,  the  committee  states 
again  for  emphasis  that  enactment  of  H.B. 
6352  Is  not  Intended  in  any  way  to  influence 
Docket  S.  243. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  committee  reported  this  bill  unani- 
mously, without  amendment.  Its  enactment 
Is  In  accord  with  and  necessary  for  success- 
ful effectuation  of  the  10-year  maritime  pro- 
gram approved  in  the  91st  Congress. 


COST   or   THE   LXOISI^TION 

The  total  cost  of  the  legislation  is  $80  mil- 
lion. 


PLACEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  KEITH 
B.  McCUTCHEON.  UJ5.  MARINE 
CORPS,  ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST 
IN  THE  GRADE  OP  GENERAL 

The  bill  (HU.  7500)  to  provide  for  the 
placement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McC^utch- 
eon,  UjS.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired, 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-108),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

Lieutenant  General  McCutcheon  was  nom- 
inated by  the  President  on  October  16,  1970, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general  for 
service  as  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  The  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  9.  1970. 

Before  assumption  of  office.  General  Mc- 
Cutcheon was  admitted  to  the  VS.  Naval 
Hospital,  Bethesda  with  a  serious  Illness,  and 
the  medical  conclusion  In  his  case  Is  that 
he  will  not  again  be  fully  fit  for  duty.  There 
Is  every  indication  his  medical  situation  Is 
terminal.  Regrettably.  It  wUl  not  be  pos- 
sible for  General  McCutcheon  to  become  As- 
sistant Commandant,  and  another  officer  has 
been  nominated  for  that  post.  General  Mc- 
Cutcheon win  be  retired  for  physical 
disability. 

Lieutenant  General  McCutcheon  has 
served  with  distinction  In  three  major  con- 
filcte.  World  War  n.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
In  Vietnam,  he  held  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, first  as  commanding  general,  1st 
Marine  Airoraft  Wing;  and  deputy  com- 
mander, 3d  Marine  Amphibious  Force  In  1965 
and  1966.  During  1970,  he  commanded  all 
marines,  ground  and  air,  In  Vietnam. 

General  McCutcheon  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  development  and  growth  of 
Marine  aviation  as  an  Integral,  equal  ele- 
ment of  the  Marine  Air  Ground  Team  since 
the  earliest  days  of  World  War  n.  His  con- 
tributions In  every  grade  throughout  his  33 
years  of  distinguished  service  have  been  vital 
in  the  development  of  concepts  and  tech- 
niques for  the  employment  of  Marine  avia- 
tion In  amphibious  warfare.  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral McCutcheon  would  have  been  the  first 
Marine  aviator  to  be  advanced  to  the  grade 
of  general  on  the  active  list. 

The  bin  would  place  Lieutenant  General 
McCutcheon  when  retired,  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  general  but  with  retired 
pay  based  on  his  highest  active  duty  grade 
(lieutenant  general).  No  Increase  In  retire- 
ment pay  would  be  authorized. 

BACKGROtTND 

The  circumstances  of  General  McCutch- 
eon's  case  are  most  unusual,  and  certainly 
every  compassion  attaches  to  his  situation. 
Very  few  precedents  of  this  nature  exists. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault,  USAF,  dying 
of  cancer,  was  advanced  on  the  retired  Hat  to 
lieutenant  general  and  with  no  Increase  in 
retired  pay.  Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  Klrk- 
patrlck,  USN,  was  nominated  and  confirmed 
for  service  as  a  vice  admiral,  but  physical 
disability  prevented  his  appointment.  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  con- 
cluded the  admiral  would  have  to  be  retired 
in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in  the  absence 
of  ^>eclal  legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 
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No  generally  similar  cases  have  been  founp 
In  tbe  Army  or  Marine  Corps. 

Advancement  of  Lieutenant  General  Md- 
Cutcheon  to  general  wovild  give  an  equltabl  b 
result  analogous  to  the  present  benefits  of 
10  VS.C.  1372  (3)  and  (4)  for  officers  selecteil 
to  grades  up  to  and  Including  major  general]: 
the  law  authorizes  an  officer  to  retire  in  th(B 
grade  for  which  selected  If  his  promotion  Is 
denied  because  of  physical  disability.  This 
provision  of  the  code  is  not  applicable  to  gent- 
erals  and  lieutenant  generals  because  th|e 
officer  selection  process  terminates  with  sal- 
lectlon  to  the  gnule  at  major  general.  Serv- 
ice in  the  two  senior  grades  is  by  reason  ct 
appointment  to  a  statutory  post  or  to  duty 
at  great  importance  and  re^wnsibility. 

FISCAL    DATA 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Oovemmenjt 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

OEPABTMENTAL     POSTTION 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  on  behalf  df 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  April  23,  197: 
strongly  recommended  enactment  of  this 
legislation  as  set  forth  in  the  following  lette  r 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Houe^ 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  d^ 
not  seek  recognition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Nor  do  I,  Mi 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  Is  recog 
nized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

( The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Chxtrch  when  hfe 
introduced  S.  1887  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduce^ 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


A  PROPOSED  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
FOR  LOCKHEED        T 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
Nixon  administration  is  submitting  t^ 
the  Congress  legislation  authorizing  th0 
Federal  Government  to  guarantee  ai 
much  as  $250  million  in  private  bank 
loans  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  loan  would  be 
to  enable  Lockheed  to  obtain  financing 
for  production  of  the  Tri-Star  jet  air]- 
craft  for  commercial  airlines. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  proposed  legisl 
lation  itself  does  not  mention  Lockhee^ 
in  its  language  authorizing  Federap 
financial  assistance  to  ailing  business 
firms.  But  John  Connally,  Secretary  oif 
the  Treasury,  has  made  it  clear  that  th^ 
proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
with  Lockheed  as  the  beneficiary.  ' 

I  oppose  this  proposed  legislation,  Mi . 
President.  I  believe  it  is  flawed  in  two 
respects : 

First,  the  premise  upon  which  the  pro  ■ 
posal  rests. 

Second,  the  larger  implications  gener  • 
ated  by  the  proposal  that  invites  a  Fed- 
eral role  in  a  nondefense,  commerciajl 
contract.  1 

If  the  Lockheed  proposal  bore  a  mottoi, 
it  might  weU  be  one  that  reads : 

"Socialism  for  the  rich,  and  free  enter 
prise  for  the  poor." 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposal  may  b; 
fairly  described  as  a  form  of  federally 
subsidized  health  insurance  for  om; 
sickly  business  corporation. 


Even  if  the  legislation  could  be  justi- 
fied in  concept,  this  aircraft  corporation 
holds  dubious  credentials  to  be  singled 
out  as  a  beneficiary  of  Federal  largesse. 
Our  colleague,  Senator  Proxmire,  fully 
exposed  the  costly  game  of  fiscal  hide- 
and-seek  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed 
have  played  with  the  American  taxpay- 
ers over  the  C-5A.  It  is  Lockheed  that 
received  an  Air  Force  "golden  hand- 
shake" contract  to  produce  the  giant 
cargo  plane.  The  contract  represents  a 
sore  thumb  in  the  history  of  military 
procurement.  Fewer  planes  were  pro- 
duced than  originally  called  for  under 
the  contract;  costs  skyrocketed;  and  the 
pleuies  delivered  have  developed  serious 
fiaws  in  test  flights.  I  need  not  restate 
the  depressing  details  on  this  notorious 
contract  whose  costs  have  outrun  the 
original  terms  by  $2  billion.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Lockheed's 
present  financial  diflaculties  stem  from 
the  C-5A  contract  and  a  pattern  of  ex- 
travagance associated  with  its  status  as 
the  largest  defense  contractor. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  past.  Congress 
has  agreed  to  bailing  out  other  flounder- 
ing business  firms.  Under  terms  of  the 
1950  Defense  Production  Act,  for  ex- 
ample. Congress  authorized  guaranteed 
loans  to  private  corporations.  But  these 
loans  related  to  defense  contracts.  The 
pending  proposal  to  guarantee  loans  to 
Lockheed  is  to  enable  the  company  to 
fulfill  a  commercial  contract — by  which, 
presumably,  Lockheed  benefits  over  its 
competitors  in  the  field  of  aircraft  man- 
ufacture. In  other  words,  the  Lockheed 
proposal  has  distinctive  features  that 
set  it  entirely  apart  from  past  govern- 
mental efforts  to  assist  business  firms.  It 
is  these  imprecedented  features  that 
should  command  our  grave  concern — 
and  incur  my  own  opposition. 

Aside  from  the  1950  legislation  I  have 
just  referred  to.  Congress  has  assisted 
at  least  one  other  major  firm  by  means 
of  special  legislation.  Last  December, 
again  at  the  request  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. Congress  authorized  a  maxi- 
mum of  $125  million  in  Federal  loan 
guarantees  for  the  bankrupt  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  However,  this  rescue  op- 
eration was  authorized  only  after  the 
railroad  itself  had  been  placed  imder 
trusteeship  as  a  resxUt  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  This  is  not  the  circimi- 
stance  under  which  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  help  Lockheed. 

Why  should  not  Lockheed  be  induced 
to  enter  bankruptcy  as  was  Penn  Cen- 
tral? Bankruptcy,  as  the  New  York  Times 
has  pointed  out  editorially,  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  Lockheed's  employees 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  This  did  not 
happen  when  Penn  Central  submitted  to 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  Penn  Central  is 
operating;  so  could  Lockheed. 

Under  the  proposal  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, the  same  Lockheed  man- 
agement that  gave  us  the  C-5A  debacle 
would  remain  in  control  and  eligible  for 
the  bailout  benefit.  Now,  I  am  aware  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  a  supporter  of  the 
Lockheed  legislation,  has  addressed  him- 
self to  the  problem  of  retaining  the  pres- 
ent Lockheed  management.  I  share  his 


feeling  that  bad  management  should  not 
be  rewarded.  Senator  Cranston  has 
served  notice  that  he  will  introduce  an 
amendment  to  require  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  loan  guarantee,  all  incum- 
bent members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Lockheed  resign — and  that  none  be 
reappointed  during  the  life  of  the  loan 
guarantee.  Obviously,  this  amendment 
would  improve  the  bill.  But  not  enough. 
The  resignation  of  the  board  would  not 
cure  the  core  defect  in  the  legislation. 

Indeed,  the  Lockheed  legislation,  as  it 
now  stands,  could  be  aptly  entitled  the 
Big  Business  Welfare  Act  of  1971.  Logi- 
cally, if  its  premise  is  soimd,  there  is  no 
reason  to  limit  it  to  one  big  concern, 
Lockheed.  Why  not,  in  fairness,  open  the 
public  purse  to  all  ailing  big  businesses? 

For  the  matter,  why  exclude  small  and 
medium-sized  business  concerns?  Cer- 
tainly, many  of  these  need  help.  Last 
year,  I  note,  approximately  10,000  small 
and  medium  businesses  went  bankrupt. 
The  Treasury  Department  did  not  step 
forward  to  offer  these  little  companies 
a  helping  hand  in  the  form  of  Federal 
loan  guarantees.  And  if  large,  medium, 
and  small  businesses  could  benefit,  why 
not  extend  the  act  to  include  the  hard- 
pinched  American  taxpayers  who  are 
obliged  each  April  to  borrow  funds  in  or- 
der to  pay  their  Federal  income  taxes? 

That  would  bring  us  around  full  circle. 
For  this  legislation  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  American  taxpayer,  not  the  business- 
man, is  to  be  the  risk  taker  of  last  resort 
in  American  economic  enterprise. 

It  further  points  in  the  fateful  direc- 
tion of  outright  nationalization  of  indus- 
tries that  future  administrations  may  re- 
gard as  vital. 

Fortunately,  important  segments  of  the 
business  commimity  share  my  apprehen- 
sions. According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, many  "top  business  leaders  over- 
whelmingly oppose"  the  Lockheed  legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Mansoeld,  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  has 
simimed  up  the  matter  in  his  characteris- 
tic blimtness.  It  is  not.  Senator  Mans- 
field has  said,  "the  fimction  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
failures  of  private  enterprise." 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Lockheed  legislation.  I  hope 
that,  as  a  result,  the  committees  will  op- 
pose the  bill  as  presently  drafted.  Con- 
ceivably, the  measure  could  be  over- 
hauled so  as  to  make  it  more  acceptable. 

As  written,  however,  the  legislation 
should  be  voted  down.  If  enacted,  it 
would  establish  the  first  outright  welfare 
program  for  an  indigent  business  firm. 
Once  we  start  down  that  road,  we  aban- 
don the  foundation  of  free  enterprise,  the 
basic  principle  that  privately  owned 
businesses  must  assume  the  risk  for  suc- 
cess or  failure,  for  profit  or  loss,  in  the 
competitive  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  certain  articles 
that  discuss  the  Lockheed  legislation : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  7, 1971  [ 

WHTTE  HotrsE  Seeks  Loan  roR  LocKRzn> 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

The  White  House  formally  annoxinced  yes- 
terday that  It  will  seek  congressional  ap- 
proval to  guarantee  $250  million,  worth  of 
bank  loans  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  pre- 
dicted that  the  legislation  would  pass  on  the 
strength  of  the  adverse  effect  Iiockheed's 
bankruptcy  would  have  on  the  economy.  He 
said  he  was  "encouraged  by  the  soundings 
we've  taken"  In  Congress. 

Lockheed  needs  the  additional  funds  to 
continue  production  of  the  L-1011  commer- 
cial TriStar  Jet,  which  has  been  ordered  by 
three  major  U.S.  airlines — Trans  World  Air- 
lines, Eastern  Airlines,  and  Delta  Airlines. 
The  banks  however,  have  resisted  making 
additional  loans  without  federal  protection. 

Lockheed's  current  j>roblems  started  with 
the  bankruptcy  In  February  of  Rolls  Royce 
Ltd..  the  British  engine  manufacturer  for  the 
L-1011.  New  loans  to  Lockheed  have  been 
demanded  by  the  British  government  as  a 
condition  for  Investing  (290  million  In  Rolls 
to  continue  engine  production. 

At  a  White  House  press  briefing,  Connally 
conceded  that  even  In  bankruptcy  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  Lockheed,  the  na- 
tion's largest  defense  contractor,  to  continue 
Its  major  defense  work.  But  he  described  the 
collapse  of  the  L-1011  commercial  jet  project 
In  somber  terms. 

It  would  mean,  be  said,  tbe  elimination 
of  about  24,000  Jobs  and  the  loss  of  nearly 
(1.4  billion  already  Invested  in  the  plane  by 
Lockheed  ((375  million),  banks  ((400  mil- 
lion), airlines  ((340  million),  and  subcon- 
tractors ((350  million) . 

With  unemployment  now  at  6  per  cent, 
the  "ripple  effect"  of  the  bankruptcy  on  busi- 
ness confidence  and  activity  cotild  retard 
recovery  of  the  economy  and  cut  tax  reve- 
nues, Connally  said.  It  was  primarily  this 
factor,  he  added,  that  convinced  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  support  the  loan  guarantee. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposal  faces  stiff  con- 
gressional opposition — a  fact  apparently  rec- 
ognized by  both  Lockheed  and  the  bankers. 

According  to  reliable  congressional  sources, 
Daniel  Haughton,  Lockheed's  chairman,  yes- 
terday visited  Sen.  Warren  Q.  Magnuson 
(D-Wash.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  In  an  attempt  to  persuade 
Magnuson  to  support  the  loan  guarantee. 

Last  week,  A.  W.  Clausen,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  one  of  the  "lead  banks" 
for  the  24-bank  group  that  has  already  lent 
Lockheed  (400  million,  talked  to  at  least 
three  key  senators  about  the  gjuarantee  legis- 
lation: Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Tex.),  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Sen.  William  Proxmire 
(D-Wis.),  ranking  Democrat,  and  Sen.  John 
Sparkman  (D-Ala.) ,  the  committee's  chair- 
man. 

The  legislation— which  is  said  to  limit  the 
guarantee  to  loans  of  five  years  or  less — will 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees.  Earlier  this  week, 
Sparkman  said  he  expected  his  committee 
to  approve  the  proposal. 

However,  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.). 
Sparkman's  House  coxinterpart,  has  oppKeed 
the  loan  guarantee  and  characterized  It  as 
an  attempt  to  save  the  banks'  Investment 
in  the  company.  Another  leading  committee 
member.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D-Wls.),  ex- 
pressed similar  reservations  yesterday. 

If  approved  by  Congress,  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee  would  be  the  largest  ever  ad- 
vanced by  the  government  to  aid  a  private 
corporation,  Treasury  officials  said.  Under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  the  gov- 
ernment has  routinely  guaranteed  loans  to 
many  corporations,  but  the  largest  was  (100 
tnllllon,  and  most  of  the  loans  were  directly 
connected  to  defense  contracts. 


According  to  congressional  sources,  the 
Lockheed  plan  is  viilnerable  on  two  counts — 
first,  its  size;  and  second,  the  fact  that  tbe 
guarantee  Is  tied  to  a  commercial  project. 

Many  congressmen  have  expressed  fears 
that  passing  Lockheed  legislation  would  set 
a  precedent  for  "balling  out"  large  companies. 
Sen.  Magnuson,  for  example.  Is  reported  to 
be  "skeptical"  about  the  plan,  fearing  that 
a  guarantee  would  give  Lockheed  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  rival  aerosptace  firms, 
such  as  Boeing  (headquartered  in  Magnu- 
son's  home  state)    and  McDonnell-Douglas. 

Proxmire,  a  persistent  Lockheed  critic  on 
the  company's  C-5A  Air  Force  transport, 
is  expwcted  to  attack  the  proposal  as  an 
unwise  attempt  to  rescue  the  large  investors 
m  Lockheed,  including  banks.  Proxmire  un- 
doubtedly will  also  repeat  charges  that  the 
company's  problems  stem  primarily  from 
mismanagement  and  resulting  losses  (about 
(480  million)  on  military  programs. 

At  his  press  briefing  yesterday,  Connally 
sought  to  neutralize  some  of  these  arguments. 

On  federal  guarantees,  he  recalled  that 
the  government  now  guarantees  public  de- 
posits In  commercial  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations;  stock  accounts  in  broker- 
age houses  and,  loans  for  U.S.  exports. 

He  also  noted  a  (75  million  loan  guaran- 
tee ('4  of  which  was  covered  by  the  federal 
guaranteed  to  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.  In 
1967:  although  the  Defense  Department  cited 
military  projects  In  making  the  guarantee, 
Douglas'  financial  problems  then  stemmed 
from  cost  overruns  on  its  DC-9  commercial 
Jet. 

Douglas  eventually  was  merged  Into  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft,  and  the  loan  was  repaid. 

Connally  also  insisted  that  the  loan  would 
be  repaid  and  that  there  would  be  no  fed- 
eral revenue  loss. 

[FYom   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Olobe,    May   9, 
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Lockheed:   SST  Rerun 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

Washington. — The  Administration's  at- 
tempts to  rescue  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
the  "pitiful,  helpless  giant"  of  the  aerospace 
Industry,  promises  to  be  a  rerun  of  the  debate 
over  the  Supersonic  Transport — ^but  It  will  be 
an  SST  fight  without  the  Audubon  Society. 

The  same  elements  are  present :  The  use  of 
public  money  for  huge  planes  of  unproved 
need;  the  papering  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex,  and  question  of  priorities — ^why 
should  the  hungry  rich  be  favored  over  the 
hungry  poor? 

But  the  birdwatchers  and  the  nature- 
lovers  who  provided  such  a  powerful  public 
lobby  against  the  SST  have  not  joined  the 
lists  againart  Lockheed.  The  giant  1-1001 
Airbus  which  the  near-broke  company  Is  try- 
ing to  produce  poses  no  new  ecological  threat. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally,  the 
White  House's  prized  Democratic  star.  Is 
using  the  full  force  of  his  considerable  per- 
suasive powers  to  convince  Cong;ress  that  the 
Domino  Theory  is  at  play  here.  If  Lockheed 
falls,  he  argues,  its  numerous  subcontractors 
will  also  collapse  and  thousands  more  will  be 
unemployed. 

Few  men  on  Capitol  Hill  are  weeping 
publicly  over  the  plight  of  Lockheed,  which 
has  had  considerable  difficulty  In  adding  up 
Its  estimate  figures,  but  the  tendency  to  go 
along  is  still  strong,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield,  who  does  not  approve  of 
the  (250  million  ball-out  plan,  has  movirn- 
fuUy  predicted  its  passage. 

The  most  Independent  man  still  In  uni- 
form, Adm.  Hyman  8.  Rlckover,  who  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
week,  dismissed  the  unemployment  argu- 
ment. He  said  that  the  work  woxild  go  on, 
and  probably  would  prosper  under  more 
efficient  management. 

Rlckover    noted    acidly    that    in    Soviet 


Russia,  corporation  heads  who  faU  pay  "with 
their  necks." 

"We,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  "protect 
those  who  fall  and  grasp  them  to  the  govern- 
ment's bosom.  We  let  them  privatize  profits 
and  socialize  losses." 

Rlckover's  views  are  shared  by  several 
battle-scarred  veterans  of  the  wars  of  Lock- 
heed's $2-bUllon  "over-run"  on  the  C5-A, 
which  subsequently  required  a  special  (200- 
milllon  "contingency  fund"  last  summer. 

Sen.  WlUlam  Proxmire  (D-Wls.),  the 
scourge  of  the  Pentagon  spenders,  has  vowed 
a  fight  to  the  finish.  Since  he  Is  In  superior 
physical  condition,  the  spectre  of  a  filibuster 
is  raised.  He  has  not  decided  what  he  will  da 

The  philosophical  embarrassment  of  con- 
servatives, whose  dedication  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  supyposedly  embraces  the 
freedom  to  fall  Is  not  expected  to  be  of  major 
consequence,  since  most  of  them  are  at  the 
same  time  fast  friends  and  supf>orters  of  the 
mUltaxy-industrlal  complex. 

The  hope  of  Lockheed's  foes,  surprisingly. 
Is  the  business  community,  which  has  been 
unexpectedly  grumbling  at  the  precedent- 
setting  nature  of  the  enterprise.  They  pre- 
siunaibly  would  not  object  to  the  help,  but 
they  fear  government  interterence  In  their 
affairs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  business  council  in  Hot 
Springs,  several  tycoons  expressed  their  dis- 
pleasure. It  has  been  reported  that  General 
Electric,  which  would  have  liked  the  contract 
for  the  L-1011  engines,  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Administration  calling  for  "an  Ameri- 
can solution"  to  Lockheed's  problem.  Hap- 
less Lockheed  awarded  the  engine  contract 
to  Rolls-Royce,  the  British  firm  that  went 
bankrupt  this  winter. 

The  major  effort  of  the  anti-Lockheed 
forces,  now  making  preliminary  plans  on 
Capitol  Hill,  will  be  to  pry  open  the  Lock- 
heed books  because,  they  say,  they  would 
reveal  practices  that  would  arouse  business 
colleagues  and  the  general  public  as  well. 

The  Pentagon,  Lockheed's  patron  and 
principal  customer,  stepped  in  last  summer 
to  shield  the  oompejiy's  "cash-flow  analysis" 
from  the  gimlet  eye  of  Proxmire  on  grounds 
never  clear  to  the  senator. 

If  the  House  Banking  Committee,  which  is 
led  by  Wright  PaUnaa,  the  Texas  populist, 
demands  to  see  the  books,  considerable  pub- 
lic interest  might  result. 

There  is  Uttle  hope  that  the  "clannish" 
aerospace  fraternity  actually  would  send 
hoetUe  witnesses  to  Capitol  HIU.  They  would 
not  like  to  antagonize  the  Administration, 
which  also  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness; besides,  they  are  engaged  In  hazardous 
enterprises  which  might  need  government 
grants  later  on. 

Bat  the  prospects  are  that  many  embar- 
rassing questions  will  be  asked,  pcirticularly 
at  the  Hotise  Banking  Committee,  and  both 
the  Pentagon  and  Lockheed  will  be  pressed 
to  tell  considerably  more  about  their  in- 
cestuous relatioaishlp  than  they  think  the 
public  ought  to  know. 

And  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.) .  has  Just 
joined  the  fray,  to  inquire  why  the  White 
Hoxise  Is  so  solicitous  about  one  big  business 
when  small  businesses,  unlamented  and  un- 
aided, go  under  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  10.  1971) 

ADMtNISTRATION'S  BiD  TO  BAIL  OtTT  LOCKHEED 

Is  Widely  Opposed  by  Top  Business  Lead- 
ers 

(By  Albert  R.Hunt) 
Hot  Sprinos,  Va. — The  nation's  top  busi- 
ness leaders  overwhelmingly  oppose  the  Nixon 
administration's  effort  to  ball  out  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  with  (260  million  In  loan 
g^uarantees. 

This  sentiment  was  repeatedly  echoed, 
oTten  privately,  by  members  of  the  blue- 
ribbon  Business  Council  at  Its  spring  meet- 
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Ing  here.  "There  appears  to  be  almort  ubI- 
vers&l  opj>08ltlon  to  government  Interveti- 
tlon  m  the  Lockheed  situation,"  said  o^e 
council  member.  ] 

During  the  sessions  the  businessmen  also 
expressed : 

— Strong  doubts  that  Inflationary  pressuijes 
are  significantly  receding  and  partlcii*r 
worry  about  the  possibility  of  a  new  burst  bt 
Inflation  next  year.  1 

— Continuing  skepticism  over  the  admlnJh- 
tratlon's  forecast  of  a  rapid  economic  ne- 
covery  this  year.  They  generally  predicted 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  remain 
higher  than  6%  untu  late  next  year. 

— Surprisingly  little  concern  over  the 
ternatlonal  monetary  crisis,  although  sever 
executives  said  the  complexities  of  the  slt^ 
atlon  baffled  them. 

— Deep  concern  over  growing  antibuslne 
sentiment  In  the  country.  But  they  wefe 
admittedly  perplexed  over  how  to  cope  wl^h 
this  problem. 

A   "DlSTUBBrNO   PaeCEDtNT" 

M^my  of  the  businessmen  were  plainly 
troubled  by  the  IXKkheed  proposal.  "As  a 
precedent,  it  disturbs  me,"  said  Donald  M. 
Kennedy,  president  of  PepsiCo  Inc.  and  a 
close  friend  of  President  Nixon.  Ask#d 
whether  a  Lockheed  failure  could  dangeroii4y 
undermine  business  confidence,  he  responded, 
"It  wouldn't  affect  my  confidence."  ] 

Some  council  members,  including  Wlllla^ 
M.  Allen,  chairman  of  General  Electric  C^., 
even  were  actively  drumming  up  opposition 
to  the  administration's  proposal,  according 
to  one  participant  at  the  meetings.  OE  re- 
portedly has  attacked  the  plan  becaiise  Loci- 
heed's  LlOll  plane  woiild  use  a  Rolls-Roy^e 
engine,  which  competes  against  OE's  ow(n 
jet  engine. 

Mr.  Bcwch's  opposition  particularly  antago- 
nizes administration  officials.  "It  seems  pretty 
hypocritical  that  In  the  same  week  OE  wou|d 
ask  Congress  for  reimbursement  for  Its  ei- 
penses  on  the  supersonic  transport  plane, 
and  then  oppose  any  effort  to  help  Locl^- 
heed,"  one  administration  man  fumed.       ( 

But  these  ofBcials  conceded  that  the  Locli- 
heed  proposal  faces  a  tough  uphill  fight  In 
Congress.  "As  of  now.  ovr  chances  are  cct- 
talnly  less  than  50-60,"  one  Insider  salil. 
Some  top  officials  are  known  to  believe  tl}e 
only  chance  for  favorable  congresaional  ac- 
tion Is  to  broaden  the  proposal  so  other  coni- 
panles  also  could  qualify  for  similar  guaran- 
tees. 

Over  the  weekend.  Senate  Democratic  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montaiia 
said  It  isn't  "the  fiuictlon  of  a  democratic 
government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  fa 
ures  of  private  enterprise,"  the  Associate 
Press  reported.  But  the  Senate  Leader  adde 
he  "wouldn't  be  surprised"  If  Congress 
proved  the  Lockheed  request. 

GtOOM    on    IKFLATION 

On  the  question  of  the  economy,  all 
council's    leaders    voiced    concern    that 
though  Inflation  appears  to  be  abating  some- 
what, the  problem  is  far  from  under  contr^  ' 
"Inflation  is  still  the  No.  1  problem  In  t: 
country  and  I'm  frankly  not  optimistic  aboi^t 
making  much  progress  over  the  next  year 
one  corporate  executive  said. 

Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  Cummins  Erl- 
gtne  Co.,  said  wage  and  price  controls  ane 
necessary  to  reduce  the  unemployment  ra1)e 
to  the  4%  level.  Mr.  Miller  also  called  for 
a  reinstatement  of  the  7%  in  vestment- taic 
credit  in  place  of  the  administration's  prci- 
posed  liberalization  of  depredation  guida- 
llnes  and  suggested  this  should  be  accon^- 
pcinied  by  an  Increase  in  the  corporate  tatc 
rate. 

But  George  Shultz,  director  of  the  Offlcv 
of  Management  and  Budget,  said  he  dis- 
agreed "sharply"  with  Mr.  Miller's  call  fcr 
controls.  He  said  inflationary  pressiires  hav^ 
been  moderating  "for  a  number  of  quarters 


And  at  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Miller  said 
the  reaction  of  his  fellow  businessmen  to 
these  proposals  was  "substantially  unfavor- 
able." 

Some  of  the  economic  advisers  to  the  coun- 
cil, however,  expressed  concern  that  the  ctir- 
rent  "expansionary  forces  coidd  rekindle  In- 
flation in  1972,"  and  generally  agreed  that 
"no  Increase  in  monetary  and  fiscal  stimulus 
is  currently  required."  These  advisers  reiter- 
ated their  forecast  of  three  months  ago  that 
the  gross  national  product  will  total  about 
•1.05  trillion  this  year,  rather  than  the  (1.06S 
trillion  forecast  by  the  administration. 

JOBLESS    RATE 

The  advisers  predicted  that  real  output 
will  grow  about  3%  this  year  and  that  in- 
flation "Isn't  expected  to  exceed  4.4%,"  down 
from  last  year's  5.3%  pace.  But  they  pre- 
dicted only  a  "moderate  drop"  in  unem- 
ployment to  about  5.5%  by  year -end.  On 
Friday,  the  Labor  Department  reported  the 
jobless  rate  edged  up  to  6.1%  last  month 
from  6%  a  month  earlier. 

In  response  to  questions,  R.  V.  Hans- 
berger,  president  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  council's  economic  com- 
mittee, said  the  Jobless  rate  will  remain 
above  6%  until  "late  1972."  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  said  the  unemployment 
rate  will  be  In  the  area  of  4%  by  the  middle 
of  next  year. 

The  business  leaders  also  forecast  a  "weak 
third  quarter"  this  year  because  of  the  cur- 
rent heavy  steel  buying  In  anticipation  of 
any  possible  strike.  But  the  economic  con- 
sultants agreed  a  steel  strike  would  have  only 
a  "very  minor  Impact"  on  the  economy,  Mr. 
Hansberger  said. 

THE  MONETABT  ENIGMA 

The  businessmen  said  they  were  watching 
the  international  financial  situation  closely, 
but  voiced  few  hard  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. "It's  all  so  complex  it's  difficult  to  figure 
out  what's  happening,"  confessed  one  corpo- 
rate chieftain. 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew,  however,  told 
the  btislnessmen  the  international  problems 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  impede  U.S.  economic 
growth.  "We  shall  continue  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  reduce  the  temporary 
glut  of  dollars  abroad,"  the  Vice  President 
said  In  a  prepared  text  for  his  dinner  ad- 
dress to  the  business  leaders.  "But  what  we 
will  not  do  Is  put  the  U.S.  economy  through 
the  wringer  In  order  to  deal  with  a  tempo- 
rary situation." 

Much  of  the  three-day  meeting  was  spent 
discussing  the  Increasing  public  criticism  of 
business.  Thomas  W.  Benham,  executive  vice 
president  of  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  told 
the  businessmen  that  surveys  show  an  in- 
crease in  antibiislness  sentiment  in  every 
year  since  1965. 

Most  of  the  business  leaders  agreed  that 
business'  Image  problems  largely  are  caused 
by  the  Increased  Interest  In  consumerism 
and  environmental  matters  and  by  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation.  And  a  number  of  business- 
men conceded  that  some  of  the  criticism  was 
legitimate. 

CHALLENGE    TTTRNED    DOWN 

There  wasn't  any  consensus,  however,  on 
how  to  deal  with  this  problem.  C.  B.  McCoy, 
chairman  of  Em  Pont  Co.,  suggested  that 
"head-to-head  contact  with  critlca"  is  often 
desirable.  But  a  short  while  later,  at  a  press 
conference.  James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of 
General  Motors  Corp.,  turned  down  a  debate 
challenge  Issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader.  "I  see  no  bene- 
fit In  anyone  from  General  Motors  debating 
Mr.  Nader,"  he  said,  asserting  that  GM  al- 
ways has  responded  to  Mr.  Nader's  many 
criticisms  of  the  company. 

Ironically,  the  staunchest  defender  of  busi- 
ness turned  out  to  be  a  government  official — 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans.  He 
said  surveys  show  that  business  "Is  more  than 


99.44%  pure"  m  that  buyers  are  fully  satlsfieit 
with  transactions.  Pressed  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Stans  later  conceded  this  was  only  his  own 
"personal  estimate." 

Despite  differences  over  the  Lockheed  pro- 
posal and  the  economy,  the  businessmen  gen- 
erally expressed  satisfaction  with  President 
Nixon.  A  number,  however,  were  less  enthu- 
siastic about  Mr.  Agnew.  "The  vice  President 
has  said  a  lot  of  things  that  needed  to  be 
said,"  observed  one  council  member.  "But  I 
think  he's  really  polarized  the  country,"  he 
added.  In  contrast,  many  businessmen  heaped 
lavish  praise  on  Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally.  who  canceled  his  scheduled  ap- 
pearance before  the  group  becatise  of  the  In- 
ternational financial  crisis. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  12,  1971) 

Lockheed  as  Welfare  Recwient 

(By  Prank  Oetleln) 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  B.  Connally's  plan  to  save 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  by  government 
guarantees  of  loans  that  prudent  bankers 
are  unwilling  to  make  without  such  guaran- 
tees stems  from  misunderstanding.  Oppo- 
nents think  of  the  proposed  guarantees  as 
Just  a  quarter-of-a-bllllon  handout  to  a  firm 
which  has  proved  Itself  Incompetent. 

Prom  one  point  of  view,  that  interpreta- 
tlon  has  a  certain  merit.  Most  money  man- 
agers, no  doubt,  normally  would  insist  on  a 
change  of  top  personnel  and  policies  before 
pouring  such  substantial  sums  into  current 
personnel  and  policies. 

But  Lockheed  is  a  special  case.  The  loan 
guarantee  can  best  be  understood  as  an 
Instance  of  welfare  payment — the  biggest,  to 
be  sure,  and  one  allowing  the  luxury  items 
that  will  make  the  traditional  weekend  at 
the  Waldorf  for  welfare  mothers  seem  like 
hard  times.  But  welfare  It  is,  and  a  compari- 
son between  Lockheed's  troubles  and  those 
of  Its  fellow  candidates  for  the  dole  can  be 
very  enlightening  In  both  directions. 

Like  its  fellow  welfare  recipients,  Lockheed 
probably  ought  to  be  saved  simply  because 
national  policy  ought  to  be  that  no  Ameri- 
cans should  go  hungry.  But  both  Lockheed 
and  the  more  usual  welfare  case  have  a  more 
direct  claim  on  the  government  than  such 
basic  humanitarianism. 

The  average.  Job-holding,  tax-paying 
citizen  In  this  country  is  sometimes  heard  to 
complain  of  welfare  people  that  they  are 
shiftless  and  Incompetent  or  they  wouldn't 
be  where  they  are.  The  same  complaints,  of 
course,  can  be  made — and  made  more  legltl- 
mately — against  the  top  officials  of  Lockheed. 

It  certainly  could  be  argued  that  these  of- 
ficers are  shiftless  and  Incompetent  or  their 
company  wouldn't  be  where  It  Is,  standing  In 
need  of  prayer.  Connally,  like  any  good  wel- 
fare case  worker,  has  refrained  from  pointing 
that  out,  not  because  It  Isn't  true,  but  be- 
cause rubbing  It  in  will  not  be  helpful  in 
their  rehabilitation. 

Biit  the  real  claim  for  welfare  that  Lock- 
heed has  on  the  government  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  welfare  recipient  of  more  modest 
dimensions.  This  is  that  government  has 
broueht  him  where  he  Is  today.  The  United 
States  government  Is  largely  responsible  for 
Lockheed's  plight,  as  it  is  for  the  plight  of 
the  people  In  Harlem  and  Southeast  Wash- 
ington. Welfare,  In  both  cases.  Is  only  a  feeble 
effort  to  deal  with  a  mess  mainly  created  by 
the  government. 

In  the  case  of  the  usual  welfare  client,  his 
unemployment — and  even  unemployablUty — 
goes  back  to  the  New  Deal  farm  programs, 
which  still  are  in  operation  long  after  the 
need  they  addressed  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
programs  seem  to  exist  nowadays  chiefly  to 
make  millionaires  out  of  agricultural  chair- 
men In  Congress  and  to  give  New  York  ad 
men  a  tax  haven.  But  their  historic  effect  has 
been  to  drive  thousands  of  farm  labor  fam- 
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Ules  off  the  land,  north  to  the  cities  and,  in- 
evitably, onto  welfare. 

Victims  of  government  action,  they  are  en- 
titled in  simple  Justice  to  government  com- 
pensation In  the  form  of  real  training  for  new 
kinds  of  work. 

Similarly,  Lockheed's  top  management  has 
been  reduced  to  Its  apparent  Incompetence  by 
direct  government  action.  For  years  now,  the 
Pentagon  and  the  space  program,  by  handing 
out  government  contracts  without  benefit  of 
competitive  bidding,  have  been  undermining 
the  natural  abilities  of  American  top  man- 
agement in  many  industries,  but  especially 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

If  Lockheed's  leaders  are  shiftless  and  In- 
competent, they  have  been  made  that  way 
by  the  government.  The  government,  there- 
fore. In  simple  Justice,  has  an  obligation  to 
contribute  to  their  support  and  to  offer  some 
sort  of  retraining  program  to  get  them  back 
on  their  feet.  Once  these  corporate  executives 
experience  the  deep  satisfaction  of  support- 
ing themselves,  they  will  be  motivated  to 
keep  on  doing  so.  This  unquestionably  Is 
what  Connally,  as  case  worker,  has  In  mind. 

Governors  Reagan  and  Rockefeller  and 
other  social  thinkers  have  been  talking  lately 
about  the  need  to  get  some  work  for  the  pub- 
lic good  out  of  welfare  recipients.  There's  a 
lot  In  the  idea  as  It  might  be  applied  to  Lock- 
heed. On  the  one  hand,  it  would  give  those 
incompetents  at  the  top  the  self-confidence 
they  need.  On  the  other,  It  would  show  the 
public  they  were  getting  something  for  their 
quarter-billion. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming 
congressional  debate  will  center  on  the  need 
for  rehabilitation  through  productive  work 
on  the  part  of  the  nation's  biggest  welfare 
client. 

[From  the  Boston  (BCass.)  Globe,  May  13, 
1971] 

On  Bailing  Out  Lockheed 
President  Nixon's  proposal  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  gruarantee  a  $250  million  loan 
to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  to  res- 
cue It  from  bankruptcy  has  been  greeted 
with  mixed  yeas  and  nays.  One  would  like 
to  be  sure  the  President's  Judgment  on 
this  Is  the  correct  one,  but  certainly  is  lack- 
ing. 

Only  one  thing  can  be  known  tot  sure. 
This  is  that  taxpayers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  not  immediately  see  why  they 
should  risk  their  funds  because  Mr.  Nixon 
believes  that  "we  need  a  strong  airframe 
producer  like  Lockheed  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia." The  issue  has  to  be  larger  than  that. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  Jr. 
states  that  10,000  persons  are  directly  em- 
ployed at  Lockheed  on  the  L-1011  airbus 
program  which  the  loan  Is  Intended  to  res- 
cue, and  that  14,000  others  are  working  on 
various  phases  of  the  same  project  on  sub- 
contracts In  35  states.  Lockheed  chairman 
Daniel  J.  Haughton  puts  the  Job  figure  high- 
er. He  says  that  31,000  are  employed,  that 
the  inventory  totals  more  than  $1  billion, 
and  that  an  additional  7000  employees  now 
laid  off  would  be  restored  to  the  payroll 
if  the  loan  he  seeks  were  guaranteed.  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Connally  argue  that  the  whole 
economy  would  be  adversely  affected  were 
Lockheed  permitted  to  go  under. 

With  unemployment  climbing  again  and 
the  economy  still  in  the  doldrums,  no  one 
likes  to  contemplate  a  disaster  which  would 
be  reflected  in  either  ipore  Job  losses  or  great- 
er economic  uncertainty  in  the  nation. 

"In  normal  times,"  Mr.  Connally  has  con- 
ceded, "the  government  might  have  chosen 
not  to  act.  But  the  present  state  of  the 
economy  has  persuaded  us  that  Lockheed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  bankrupt." 

But  it  is  argued  that  receivership  for  the 
company  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  loss 
of  either  Jobs  or  Inventory,  that  botii  could 
•^spond  favorably  to  the  dismantling  of  a 


management  which  has  been  called  dismal. 
It  iB  argued,  but  not  with  complete  accuracy, 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  did  not  cost  Jobs.  But  whether  this 
Is  completely  so  or  not,  still  another  ques- 
tion immediately  arises. 

This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  all  of 
whom  were  left  their  profitable  freight  traf- 
fic when  the  government  corporation,  Am- 
trak,  took  over  the  revenue-losing  passenger 
operation,  is  as  to  how  far  government 
should  go  toward  bailing  out  commercial  en- 
terprises when  they  fall  to  return  a  profit  to 
their  stockholders.  A  titanic  struggle  over 
this  was  fought  during  the  Depression  bank 
holiday  in  the  '30s  when  several  banks  were 
permitted  to  go  under  on  the  Insistence  of 
the  late  Sen.  James  Couzens  (R-Mlch.) ,  him- 
self a  large  bank  stockholder,  that  the  loss 
should  be  to  the  stockholders,  who  had 
reaped  large  profits  In  prior  years,  and  not  to 
the  taxpayers. 

There  is  of  course  no  certainty  that  there 
win  be  a  loss  In  this  instance.  Mr.  Connally 
states  that  the  company's  troubles  stem 
mainly  from  the  failure  of  Britain's  Rolls- 
Royce  Co.,  and  that  a  $288  million  loan  from 
the  British  government  will  get  It  over  this 
hump.  Mr.  Connally  also  has  given  "assur- 
ance" that  Lockheed  "will  not  set  a  precedent 
for  similar  actions  in  the  futtire."  But  his  as- 
surance has  raised  more  questions  on  Capitol 
Hill  than  It  has  answered.  The  questions  go 
not  only  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  loan  guar- 
antee but  to  the  alleged  waste  by  Lockheed 
management  over  the  years  and  Its  utter 
dependency  on  lush  defense  contracts. 

Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.),  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  Sen.  WUliam  Proxmire  (D.-Wis.) 
and  others  all  express  misgivings  in  one 
degree  or  another.  Mr.  Moorehead  is  espe- 
cially caustic.  He  cites  Lockheed's  large  cost 
overruns  on  the  C-6A  cargo  plane  and  other 
defense  contracts,  and  castigates  Lockheed 
chairman  Haughton  as  one  who  "by  sheer 
guts  and  bailing  wire  has  kept  his  group  of 
Incompetents  afloat  by  Intimidating  the  Fed- 
eral government  virlth  threats  of  corporate 
suicide  and  then  walking  out  with  the  tax- 
payers' money." 

In  all  of  these  circumstances,  nothing  less 
than  the  Independent  study  and  the  "search- 
ing" Investigation  promised  by  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  suffice. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1971) 
The  Lockheed  Loan 

The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  a  $250-miUlon  loan  guarantee  to 
save  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  and 
Its  L-1011  (TrlStar)  airbus  program.  The  bUl 
that  was  sent  to  Congress  yesterday  does  not 
mention  Lockheed  directly  but  only  proposes 
loans  for  major  business  enterprises  in  dan- 
ger of  failing.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Con- 
nally stated,  however,  in  a  separate  letter  to 
Congress  that  "substantially  all"  of  the  $250- 
milUon  would  go  to  Lockheed. 

The  fact  that  the  legislation  is  written  in 
terms  that  would  apply  to  any  major  busi- 
ness In  danger  of  falling  compels  Congress  to 
decide  what  broad  public  policy  it  wishes  to 
adopt  with  respect  to  private  corporations  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Senator  Cranston  of  California,  who  sup- 
ports the  $250-milllon  loan,  says  that  It 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  amendment  re- 
quiring a  complete  change  in  the  company's 
present  management.  He  quotes  an  unnamed 
businessman  as  saying,  "Why  reward  bad 
management?  If  we  ball  out  Lockheed,  it  will 
cost  the  Government  vast  sums  and  the  sig- 
nal will  be  out :  be  wasteful — it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. Uncle  Sam  will  come  to  the  rescue." 
Many  of  the  nation's  business  leaders  share 
this  view. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  let  the  com- 


pany reorganize  in  bankruptcy  without  any 
Government  loan  warranty  at  all.  This  would 
have  the  advantage  of  permitting  an  outside 
group  named  by  the  court  to  come  In  and 
examine  why  the  company  failed.  This  pro- 
cedure is  proving  out  in  the  case  of  Penn 
Central — which  Congress  wisely  decided  not 
to  rescue  from  bankruptcy. 

Letting  a  company  go  bankrupt  does  not 
necessarily  mean  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
wiu  be  wiped  out.  That  has  not  happened  In 
the  case  of  Penn  Central,  and  it  need  not 
happen  to  Lockheed.  The  company  can  be 
operated  In  bankruptcy— Just  as  the  British 
Government  has  decided  to  do  In  the  case  of 
Rolls  Royce. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  cases  of  Penn 
Central  and  Lockheed  are  really  very  dif- 
ferent, because  Lockheed  Is  a  big  defense 
producer  and  Penn  Central  Is  not.  But  Lock- 
heed is  also  a  civilian  producer,  and  the  $250- 
mllllon  loan  is  designed  specifically  to  baU 
it  out  on  the  L-lOll,  a  carrier  for  the  com- 
mercial airlines.  The  Government  is  ceruinly 
one  of  the  Important  customers  of  Penn 
Central,  which  In  all  Its  operations  affects 
the  public  interest.  Few  major  businesses 
are  without  an  Impact  on  the  public  Inter- 
est—and some  direct  involvement  in  national 
defense.  Are  they  all  to  be  regarded  as  eligi- 
ble for  baU-outs  if  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy? 

The  present  Administration,  which  likes  to 
think  of  Itself  as  the  champion  of  free  en- 
terprise. Is  violating  its  o^ra  principles  in 
seeking  to  rescue  Lockheed's  management  by 
a  Government-guaranteed  loan. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  exceUent  speech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Proxmire)  to  be  deUvered  today  before 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  in  Washington,  D.C.,  sharply 
critical  of  the  proposed  Lockheed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Lockheed  Bail-Out:  A  Threat  to  Free 
Enterprise 
(By  Senator  William  Pboxmire) 
I  am  dellghfted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address   the   National   Federation   of   Inde- 
pendent Business.  Despite  the  trend  towards 
Industrial     concentration,     small     buslnees 
firms  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  our 
technical  and  economic  progress.  Your  or- 
ganization has  been  an  articulate  and  con- 
vlnclng  spokesman  for  the  small   business- 
man. It  has  done  an  exceUent  Job  in  rep- 
resenting the  needs  of  small  business  to  gov- 
ernment officials  In  Washington. 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  a 
grave  threat  to  our  system  of  free  competi- 
tive enterjMise.  I  am  referring  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  baU-out  the  Lock- 
heed  Aircraft  CorporaUon  with  a  $250  mil- 
lion Federal  loan  guarantee.  If  this  pro- 
posal is  approved  by  the  Congress,  it  could 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  increased 
governmental  control  over  buslnees  and  In- 
dustry, It  is  indeed  Ironic  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  come  from  a  supposedly  con- 
servative Administration. 

The  nation's  top  business  leaders  are  uni- 
versally opposed  to  the  Lockheed  ball-out 
and  rightfully  so.  I  believe  the  proposed  loan 
guarantee  is  imfair  to  all  efficiently  managed 
business  firms — both  large  and  small. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  our  eco- 
nomic system  has  been  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  and  open  oompetition.  We  have 
sought  to  maximize  competition  In  order  to 
provide  the  best  product  to  the  pubUc  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  In  so  doing,  the  free 
market  system  has  exerted  a  harsh  but  use- 
ful discipline  on  business  enterprise.  ElBclent 
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and  well  managed  firms  are  rewarded 
higher  profits  and  sales.  Inefficient  and  boor 
ly   managed   firm^   are   penalized — ^the  'ulti- 
mate penalty  being  twnkruptcy  and  recover' 
ship. 

The  freedom  to  fall  may  at  times  appear  to 
b«  an  overly  painful  solution — partlci^arly 
to  the  firm  going  out  of  business.  But  busl 
ness  failures  serve  a  higher  public  purpose 
They  are  the  means  by  which  our  ecoi.omy 
discards  obsolete  or  Inefficient  ways  of  ^olng 
business.  In  this  way,  the  overall  efficiency 
of  our  economy  Is  Improved.  Business  failures 
are  not  tragic  events  to  be  prevented — (they 
are  the  sign  of  a  healthy  and  productive  econ- 
omy. The  freedom  to  fall  Is  In  no  small!  way 
responsible  for  our  unsurpassed  recorO  of 
economic  achievement.  Without  the  fre^om 
to  fall,  our  economy  would  still  be  prodiiclng 
buggywhlps  and  kerosene  lamps. 

The  principles  which  have  made  our  epon- 
omy  grow  and  prosper  would  be  serldusly 
compromised  by  the  Ix>clcheed  loan  guar- 
antee. Instead  of  penalizing  Inefficiency  |  and 
mismanagement,  we  would  be  rewarding  It. 
Instead  of  retiring  Inept  executives,  we  wtould 
be  perpetuating  them  In  their  Jobs.  Instead 
of  holding  men  accountable  for  their 
takes,  we  would  ball  them  out. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  aid  being  so' 
Lockheed  has  been  strangely  reluctant 
open  Its  books  to  the  public.  For  exam; 
tried  repeatedly  to  obtain  a  cash  flow  st^te 
ment  from  the  company.  This  is  a  statenftent 
which  any  prudent  banker  would  Insist  tv>on 
before  making  a  loan.  Company  officials  iave 
refused  to  make  such  a  statement  available 
to  the  Congress.  I 

The  reason  given  for  the  loan  guarantee  la 
to  permit  continued  production  of  the  L-loil 
Trlstar  alrbxis.  Bankers  are  said  to  bej  re- 
luctant to  finance  the  project  on  their  own 
given  the  uncertain  commercial  feasibility  of 
the  plane.  For  example,  Lockheed  has  or<iers 
for  only  178  planes  whereas  most  Industry 
experts  put  the  break-even  point  at  around 
260.  If  the  L-1011  Is  a  commercial  flop,  wiere 
wlU  Lockheed  get  the  money  to  repay  the 
$250  million  In  guaranteed  loans?  If  the  proj- 
ect falls  It  Is  the  Federal  taxpayer  who  tvlll 
foot  the  bill.  j 

In  other  words,  the  Administration  Is  disk- 
ing Congress  to  risk  $250  million  of  the  aax- 
payer's  money  to  guarantee  a  loan  which ¥he 
nation's  top  bankers  feel  is  too  risky  to  mfcke 
on  their  own.  If  the  project  Is  commercliklly 
sound,  why  won't  Lockheed's  bankers  flnabce 
It?  A  group  of  24  of  the  country's  larfest 
banks  have  already  loaned  Lockheed  atoo 
million  on  the  L-1011  project.  I  would  thjnk 
these  bankers  would  be  more  than  wllUni  to 
loan  an  additional  $250  million  to  pioiect 
their  original  Investment  If  there  was  a  lea- 
sonable  prospect  of  repayment.  F 

If  there  Is  not  a  reasonable  prospect  of  Ire- 
payment,  why  should  the  Federal  taxpayer 
be  called  upon  to  take  the  risk?  T 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  It  Is  not  ihe 
banks  who  are  Insisting  upon  the  Federal 
guarantee  but  rather  the  British  govemmetit. 
British  officials  say  they  will  not  loan  Rills 
Royce  the  money  needed  to  complete  produc- 
tion on  the  engines  for  the  L-1011  unless  fiie 
U.S.  government  guarantees  bank  loans  t<j 
Lockheed.  Even  if  U.S.  bankers  are  willtig 
to  make  unguaranteed  loans  to  Lockheed 
the  British  government  would  not  be  saOls- 
fled. 

It  Is  interesting  to  examine  the  reasonijng 
Implicit  in  the  British  position.  The  Brltjsh 
government   naturally  doesnt  want   to  put 
more  money  Into   Rolls   Royce  without   lis 
surances  that  there  will  be  a  market  for  the 
engines.  If  Lockheed  fails,  there  is  no  miir- 
ket.  The  probability  that  Lockheed  will  fill 
Is  not  reduced  by  a  guaranteed  loan  as  cp- 
poeed  to  an  unguaranteed  loan.  A  loan  gu<  x 
antee  does  not  insure  the  success  of  the  prt  ij 
ect — it  merely  guarantees  the  banks  against 
loss.  Why,  then.  Is  the  British  government  so 
Insistent  that  the  U.S.  government  guarani  ee 
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the  loan?  The  answer  must  be  that  they  as- 
sume the  U.S.  government  will  not  permit 
the  company  to  fail  If  $250  million  of  tax- 
payer funds  are  at  risk.  In  other  words,  the 
British  assume  that  the  U.S.  government  will 
ball-out  Lockheed  with  additional  guaranteed 
loans  or  with  additional  defense  contracts 
or  with  more  favorable  terms  on  existing  con- 
tracts such  as  the  C-5A  In  order  to  protect 
the  $250  million  guarantee.  That  Is  why  they 
want  the  U.S.  loan  guarantee  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  unguaranteed  loans. 

The  British  drove  a  hard  bargain  and  U.S. 
negotiators  knuckled  under  despite  the  fact 
that  our  side  had  a  better  hand.  For  exam- 
ple, the  General  Electric  Corporation  has  of- 
fered to  supply  engines  for  the  L-1011  air- 
frame at  a  price  which  would  not  increase 
the  overall  cost  of  the  plane  compared  to  the 
price  with  the  Rolls  Royce  engine.  Moreover, 
the  G.E.  engine  would  be  built  to  the  original 
contract  specifications  rather  than  to  the 
lower  specifications  proposed  by  Rolls  Royce 
and  the  British  government.  Even  more  im- 
portant, U.S.  Jobs  would  have  Increased  by 
about  10.000  and  our  balance  of  payments 
would  have  been  bolstered.  A  U.S.  engine 
would  also  Involve  more  subcontracts  to 
U.S.  business  firms,  thus  strengthening  our 
economy. 

If  the  U.  S.  government  had  said  no  to  the 
British.  Lockheed  would  have  been  forced 
to  renegotiate  its  engine  contract  with  a 
U.S.  supplier  such  as  G.E.  or  Pratt  and 
Whitney.  U.S.  banks  would  no  longer  have 
had  the  British  government  as  an  ally  In 
pressing  for  a  Federal  guarantee.  Assuming 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  repajrment,  I  am 
convinced  that  U.S.  bankers  would  then 
have  agreed  to  make  additional  loans  to 
Lockheed  without  a  Federal  guarantee  In 
order  to  protect  their  original  Investment. 
Under  these  circumstances,  everyone  would 
benefit  except  the  British.  The  Administra- 
tion's bill,  therefore.  Is  really  a  ball-out  of 
Rolls  Royce  and  the  British  government  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Once  again 
our  government  has  been  done  in  by  the 
British. 

But  what  if  the  bankers  would  not  put  up 
the  money.  The  Administration  argues  that 
this  would  force  Lockheed  Into  bankruptcy 
and  throw  the  24,000  men  on  the  L-lOU 
project  out  of  work.  A  Federal  loan  guar- 
antee would  keep  the  L-1011  project  alive 
and  preserve  the  24,000  Jobs  according  to 
the  Administration's  argximent. 

Under  what  circumstances  would  the  banks 
agree  to  Jeopardize  their  existing  $400  mil- 
lion Investment  by  permitting  Lockheed  to 
declare  bankruptcy?  Only  If  the  bankers  were 
convinced  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  getting  their  money  back  would  they  re- 
fuse to  loan  an  additional  $250  million  to 
Lockheed  for  the  L-1011  project.  If  the  L- 
1011  is  that  poor  a  risk  a  Federal  loan  guar- 
antee will  not  save  the  24,000  Jobs — It  will 
only  postpone  the  ultimate  day  of  reckon- 
ing whUe  losing  the  taxpayer's  $260  million. 
If  the  L-1011  cannot  compete  In  the  market 
place.  It  Is  better  to  cut  our  losses  now  rather 
than  throwing  the  public's  money  down  the 
Lockheed  rathole. 

Actually,  the  concern  over  Jobs  Is  mis- 
placed. Even  if  Lockheed  cancelled  the  L- 
1011  project,  the  slack  would  be  taken  up 
by  Its  competitors — most  probably  McDon- 
nell-Douglas, producer  of  the  DC-lO.  The 
McDonnell -Douglas  plant  In  Long  Beach 
Is  only  30  miles  from  the  Lockheed  plant  in 
Burbank.  While  there  would  be  transition 
problems,  most  If  not  all  of  the  discharged 
workers  could  ultimately  find  reemployment 
with  McDonnell-Douglas.  Moreover,  at  least 
10,000  new  Jobs  would  be  created  If  McDon- 
neU-Douglas  replaced  Lockheed  since  the 
DC-10  uses  the  American  built  O.E.  engines 
rather  than  the  Rolls  Royce  engine. 

There  Is  no  way  the  United  States  can 
come  out  ahead  under  the  Lockheed  ball- 
out.  Moreover,  there  Is  much  to  be  lost. 


The  most  obvious  loss  Is  the  taxpayer's 
$250  mUllon  If  the  L-1011  project  fails. 
The  loss  may  be  direct  and  obvious  if  the 
loan  is  In  default.  However,  the  loss  is  more 
likely  to  be  indirect  and  hidden  and  It  could 
substantially  exceed  the  $250  million.  The 
Administration  would  probably  try  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  a  formal  default  by 
balling  out  Lockheed  In  other  ways.  They 
might  award  them  non-competltlve  defense 
contracts.  Or  they  might  relax  the  terms  on 
existing  contracts.  Either  way  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  money.  The  loss  could  exceed  $250 
million  since  the  Admlnlsitratlon  might  be 
willing  to  pay  more  in  hidden  subsidies  la 
order  to  avoid  the  public  embarrassment 
of  a  loan  default. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  guarantee  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  our  economy.  It 
tells  the  business  community  "don't  worry 
about  efficiency.  Uncle  Sam  will  pick  up 
the  tab  If  you  are  in  danger  of  failing,  pro- 
vided you  are  big  enough."  There  Is  al- 
ready talk  about  broadening  the  legislation 
to  cover  additional  large  companies  who  find 
themselves  in  financial  difficulties.  The  avail- 
ability of  Federal  guarantees  removes  the 
Incentives  for  sound  management.  The  long 
term  damage  to  the  efficiency  of  the  economy 
can  be  enormous. 

Third,  the  proposed  guarantee  Is  unfair 
to  Lockheed  competitors  who  must  now 
compete  against  the  Federal  government  as 
well  as  Locltheed.  Moreover,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  now  likely  to  favor  Lockheed  over 
other  contractors  In  order  to  protect  the 
guarantee.  Since  80%  of  defense  procure- 
ment Is  not  awarded  through  competitive 
bidding,  the  opportunities  for  favoritism 
are  abundant.  Well  managed  firms  will  find 
themselves  losing  out  on  contracts  to  Lock- 
heed even  through  the  well  managed  firms 
submit  lower  bids. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  guarantee  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  small  business.  It  applies  only  to 
large  firms  and  not  to  small  firms.  It  sets  a 
precedent  that  big  firms  cannot  be  allowed  to 
fall  but  little  ones  can.  If  Lockheed  can  get 
a  Federal  guarantee  to  keep  from  going 
broke,  why  shouldn't  the  same  aid  be  ex- 
tended to  all  firms,  large  and  small? 

In  1970,  there  were  10.700  business  fail- 
ures not  counting  railroads,  financial  Insti- 
tutions, and  many  one-man  proprietorships. 
Almost  all  of  the  10,700  were  small — 98%  had 
liabilities  under  $1  minion.  The  total  liabili- 
ties of  the  10,700  falling  firms  were  $1.9  bil- 
lion, considerably  larger  than  Lockheed's  to- 
tal UabUltles  of  $1.3  billion  at  the  beginning 
of  1970. 

The  failure  of  the  10,700  small  firms  in 
1970  Involves  a  greater  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy than  the  failure  of  Lockheed.  Total  lia- 
bilities are  nearly  50%  greater  than  Lock- 
heed's. Moreover,  many  of  the  small  firms 
were  liquidated,  whereas  most  of  Lockheed's 
business  would  continue  vmder  court  ap- 
pointed trustees.  E^ven  the  Administration 
admits  that  Lockheed's  defense  contracts 
would  continue  vmder  bankruptcy.  Only  the 
Trlstar  would  be  cut  back.  About  $1  billion 
of  Lockheed's  total  liabilities  are  connected 
with  the  L-1011.  Thus  the  failure  of  the  10,- 
700  firms  with  llablllUes  of  $1.9  billion  had 
nearly  twice  the  Unpaot  on  the  economy  that 
a  Lockheed  failure  would  have. 

If  a  Lockheed  failure  Is  so  disastrous,  why 
not  prevent  all  business  failures?  It  Is  unfair 
to  single  out  one  firm  for  Immortality  sim- 
ply because  It  Is  large. 

Fifth,  If  the  proposed  g^uar antee  sets  a 
precedent  for  balling  out  other  large  corpo- 
rations, the  trend  towards  Industrial  concen- 
tration will  be  Increased.  Big  business  will  be 
protected  from  failure  whereas  small  business 
will  not.  What  Is  really  proposed  Is  social- 
ism for  big  business  and  free  enterprise  for 
small  business.  The  inevitable  result  is  that 
big  business  will  grow  even  faster  at  the  ex- 
pense of  small  business.  More  and  more  re- 
sources will  be  concentrated  In  the  hands  of 
fewer  and  fewer  firms. 
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sixth,  governmental  ball-outs  of  large  com- 
panies inevitably  increase  Federal  control 
over  business.  If  large  companies  run  to 
Washington  every  time  they  are  In  financial 
trouble,  the  Federal  government  will  soon 
dominate  business  decision  making.  I  can 
think  of  no  quicker  road  to  state  socialism. 

Seventh,  government  ball-outs  distort  the 
allocation  of  resources  in  our  economy.  They 
concentrate  resources  in  poorly  managed 
Anns  when  these  resources  should  be  shifted 
to  better  managed  flrms.  The  discipline  of 
the  market  system  Is  frustrated. 

The  word  bankruptcy  Is  a  frightening 
word.  It  conjures  up  an  image  of  total  ex- 
tinction. Those  who  say  we  cannot  permit 
Lockheed  to  fall  Imply  that  all  of  its  work 
will  suddenly  stop  and  all  Its  employees  will 
be  thrown  out  of  their  Jobs. 

Actually,  bankruptcy  is  nowhere  near  as 
harsh.  All  of  the  defense  work  of  Lockheed — 
over  80%  of  its  business — would  continue. 
Admiral  Rickover  testified  to  this  effect  and 
it  was  confirmed  by  Secretary  Connally. 

When  a  large  firm  such  as  Penn- Central 
goes  bankrupt,  the  firm  Is  not  liquidated — 
it  is  reorganized.  The  old  management  Is 
kicked  out  and  new  management  Is  appointed 
by  the  court.  In  the  case  of  Penn-Central, 
this  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  com- 
pany. The  trains  are  still  running  and  they 
even  found  the  missing  box  cars  which  had 
been  so  cleverly  hidden. 

The  only  unemployment  resulting  from 
the  Penn-Central  bankruptcy  has  been  on 
the  part  of  top  management.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  benefit  to  the  long  term  prosfiertty 
of  Lockheed  than  to  change  Its  management. 
Here  is  an  executive  team  that  managed  to 
lose  nearly  $500  million  on  four  major  gov- 
ernment contracts  all  at  the  same  time.  Here 
is  a  management  that  ran  up  to  $2  billion 
cost  over-run  on  the  C-5A  which  still  does 
not  meet  Air  Force  requirements.  Here  Is 
a  management  that  lost  $60  million  on  its 
last  commercial  aircraft,  the  Lockheed  Elec- 
tra.  Here  Is  a  management  which  produced 
the  F-104  fighter  which  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
declines  to  use  and  which  has  been  grounded 
by  the  German  government,  the  primary 
purchaser.  Here  Is  a  management  which 
hitched  Its  latest  commercial  ventiire — the 
L-1011 — to  a  falling  British  company. 

Are  these  disasters  bad  luck  or  bad  man- 
agement. When  so  many  things  go  wrong,  I 
submit  that  the  management  is  to  blame. 
We  are  now  being  asked  to  reward  this  man- 
agerial Incompetence  wtlh  a  $250  million 
loan  guarantee.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  a  resounding  no  to  this  unwise  venture. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 


WE  MUST  STOP  SENDING  ARMS  TO 
PAKISTAN 

BI/XJDBATH  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21.  What  has  taken  place  in 
East  Pakistan  since  the  night  of 
March  25,  1971,  when  a  bloodletting  of 
untold  proportions  began,  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend. We  know  that  the  Pakistan 
army,  equipped  mostly  with  American 
arms  and  led  by  U.S.  trained  officers,  let 
loose  a  massive  burst  of  violence  on  fellow 
Muslims.  After  the  first  week  of  the  civil 
strife,  the  normally  calm  French  news- 
paper, Le  Monde,  headlined  events  in 
Pakistan  as  "The  Week  of  the  Blood- 
bath." The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  after 
ninning  a  series  of  eye-witness  descrip- 
tions, labeled  the  affair,  "The  Pakistan 


Pogrom."  And  Lt.  Gen.  Tikka  Khan,  the 
present  martial  law  administrator  of 
East  Pakistan,  admitted  on  May  6  that 
there  had  been  "quite  a  lot  of  massacre" 
during  the  current  conflict. 

On-the-spot  accounts  reaching  Wash- 
ington on  a  continuing  bEisls  from  Amer- 
icans, Europeans,  and  subcontinentals 
have  confirmed  the  charge  that  killings 
have  been  widespread  and  sadistic.  Such 
an  account  came  from  Peggy  EKuxiin  in 
the  New  York  Times.  After  an  extensive 
stay  In  East  Pakistan,  she  wrote  on  May 
2  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  that  had 
taken  place  in  Dacca  and  other  urban 
centers  following  the  breakdown  of  talks 
between  Pakistan  President  Yahya  Khan 
and  Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman,  the  duly 
elected  leader  of  the  Awami  League.  Tills 
Bengali  political  party  had  Just  won  an 
overwhelming  mandate:  One  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  out  of  a  possible  169  seats 
assigned  to  East  Pakistan  in  the  313-seat 
National  Assembly,  on  a  platform  swlvo- 
cating  greater  political  autonomy  for  the 
East.  Mrs.  Durdln  observed  that — 

The  freedom  the  Bengalis  were  determined 
to  achieve  and  the  concessions  the  vested 
Interests  of  the  West  and  F>aklstan's  military 
dictator-president  were  prepared  to  give 
flJially  culminated  in  one  of  the  bloodiest 
slaughters  of  modem  times,  as  Pakistan's 
armed  forces  moved  with  total  ruthlesaneas 
to  reassert  Islamabad's  authority. 

As  more  and  more  facts  are  collected 
and  analyzed,  there  is  evidence  to  sug- 
gest not  only  that  mass  killings  took 
place,  but  also  that  Bengali  leadership 
groups  may  have  been  selected  out  by 
the  central  government  for  annihilation. 
Thousands  of  Bengali  civilians — ^profes- 
sors, elected  leaders,  businessmen,  law- 
yers, engineers,  politicians,  civil  servants, 
doctors,  workers,  stud^ts,  farmers, 
women,  children — t<«ether  with  many  of 
the  men  who  made  up  the  East  Pakistan 
Rifles  and  the  Pakistan  Border  Security 
Forces,  plus  local  policemen,  are  said  to 
have  been  exterminated.  Reports  T.  J.  S. 
George  In  the  Tax  Eastern  Economic 
Review: 

Should  East  Pakistan  be  handed  over  to 
local  poUtlcal  parties  tomorrow,  there  sim- 
ply win  not  be  many  leaders  or  Intellectuals 
of  the  Awaml  League  brand  to  take  over 
responslbUlty.  In  one  murderous  week  the 
army  wrought  a  vacuum  which  It  will  take 
a  generation  or  more  to  fill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
and  other  swjcounts  describing  the  Pak- 
istan civil  war  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  19711 

Dacca    EiKwi'i'N«asia:    Bmjodbath    Ikfkrno 

(By  Simon  Drlng) 

Bangkok,  March  29. — In  the  name  of  "God 
and  a  united  Paklstsin"  Dacca  Is  today  a 
crushed  and  frightened  city. 

After  M  houre  of  shelling  by  unite  of  the 
Pakistan  army,  as  many  as  7,000  people  are 
believed  to  be  dead,  large  areas  of  the  city 
have  been  leveled  and  burned  and  East  Pak- 
istan's flght  for  Independence  has  been  put 
to  an  end. 

Despite  claims  by  President  Yahya  Khan, 
head  of  the  country's  mUltary  government, 
that  the  situation  Is  now  calm,  on  S\m- 
day  tena  of  thousands  of  people  were  still 


fleeing  to  the  coimtryslde,  and  Dacca's  streeta 
were  almost  deserted. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  army  Is 
more  or  lees  In  control  of  all  the  towns  and 
major  population  centers,  and  that  resist- 
ance among  the  73  million  Ben  gal  la  In  Pak- 
istan's east  wing  Is  minimal  and,  so  far, 
Ineffective. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  accurately  assess  the 
cost  In  human  lives,  but  reports  beginning  to 
filter  in  from  Chlttagong,  Comllla  and  Jee- 
sore  put  the  figure.  Including  Dacca,  In  the 
region  of  15,000  dead. 

Military  casualties  are  not  known,  but  at 
least  two  soldiers  have  been  wounded  and 
one  officer  killed. 

The  Bengali  uprising  seems  to  be  over 
for  the  moment,  Shellch  MuJlbur  Rahman, 
East  Pakistan's  popular  political  leader, 
was  seen  being  taken  away  by  the  army,  and 
nearly  all  the  top  members  of  his  Awaml 
League  party  have  also  been  arrested. 

Leading  political  activists  have  been  ar- 
rested, others  are  dead,  and  the  offices  of 
two  papers  which  supported  Mujlbur's  move- 
ment have  been  destroyed. 

But  the  first  target  as  the  tanks  roUed 
into  Dacca  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  March 
26,  seems  to  have  been  the  students. 

THXKX    battalions 

An  estimated  three  battalions  of  troops 
were  used  In  the  attack  on  Dacca — one  of 
armored,  one  of  artillery  and  one  of  infan- 
try. They  started  leaving  their  barracks 
shortly  before  10  pjn. 

By  11,  firing  had  broken  out  and  the 
people  who  had  started  to  erect  makeshift 
barricades — overturned  cars,  tree  stumps, 
furniture,  concrete  piping — became  eariy 
casualties. 

Sheikh  MuJlbur  was  warned  by  telephone 
that  something  was  happening,  but  he  re- 
fused to  leave  his  bouse.  "If  I  go  Into  hiding 
they  will  bum  the  whole  of  Dacca  to  find 
me,"  he  told  an  aide  who  escaped  arrest. 

The  students  were  also  warned,  but  those 
who  were^  still  around  later  said  that  most 
of  them'  thought  they  would  only  be 
arrested. 

Led  by  American-supplied  M-24  World 
War  n  tanks,  one  column  of  troops  sped  to 
Dacca  University  shortly  aftw'  midnight. 
Troops  took  over  the  British  council  library 
and  used  It  as  a  fire  base  from  which  to  sheU 
nearby  dormitory  areas. 

Caught  completely  by  surprise,  some  200 
students  were  killed  In  Iqbal  Hall,  head- 
quarttt^  of  the  mllltantly  antlgovemment 
students'  union,  I  was  told.  Two  days  later, 
bodies  were  stUl  smoldering  In  burnt-out 
rooms,  others  were  scattered  outside,  more 
floated  In  a  nearby  lake,  an  art  student  lay 
sprawled  across  his  easel. 

The  military  removed  many  of  the  bodies, 
but  the  30  bodies  still  there  could  never  have 
accounted  for  all  the  blood  In  the  corridors 
of  Iqbal  HaU. 

At  another  hall,  reportedly,  soldiers  buried 
the  dead  In  a  hastUy  dug  mass  grave  which 
was  then  bull-dozed  over  by  tanks. 

People  living  near  the  university  were 
caught  In  the  Are,  too,  and  200  yards  of 
shanty  houses  running  alongside  a  railway 
line  were  destroyed. 

MARKET    razes 

Army  patrols  alao  razed  a  nearby  market 
area.  Two  days  later,  when  It  was  possible 
to  get  out  and  see  aU  this,  some  of  the 
market's  stall-owners  were  still  lying  as 
though  asleep,  their  blankets  pulled  up  over 
their  shoulders. 

In  the  same  district,  the  Dacca  Medical 
College  received  direct  bazooka  fire  and  a 
mosque  was  badly  damaged. 

As  the  university  came  under  attack,  other 
columns  of  troops  moved  In  on  the  Rajabeg 
headquarters  of  the  East  Pakistan  police,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city.  Tanks  opened  fire 
flrst,  witnesses  said;  then  the  troops  moved 
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In  and  leveled  the  mens  sleeping  quarteis, 
firing  Incendiary  Into  the  buildings. 

People  living  opposite  did  not  know  bojv 
many  died  there,  but  out  of  the  1,100  poU0e 
based  there  not  many  are  believed  to  hate 
escapyed. 

MUJIBUa'S    ARREST 

As  this  was  going  on,  other  units  bad  suj- 
rounded  the  shellch's  house.  When  contact^ 
shortly  before  1  a.m.  be  said  that  he  wils 
ezp>ectlng  an  attack  any  minute  and  had  set  it 
everyone  except  his  servants  and  bodyguaid 
away  to  safety. 

Neighbors  said  that  at  1 :  10  ajn.  one  tank, 
an  armored  car  and  trucks  loaded  with  troo]  w 
drove  down  the  street  firing  over  the  houfle. 

"Sheikh  you  should  come  down,"  an  offlcitr 
called  out  In  English  as  they  Et£^>ped  out- 
side. Mujlbur  stepped  out  onto  his  baJcor.y 
and  said,  "Tee,  I  am  ready,  but  there  Is  no 
ne«d  to  fire.  All  you  need  to  have  done  Is 
call  me  on  the  telephone  and  I  woiud  ha"e 
come." 

The  officer  then  walked  Into  the  yard  and 
told  Mujlbur:  "You  are  arrested." 

He  was  taken  away  along  with  three  serv- 
ants, an  aide  and  bis  bodyguard,  who  wt.s 
badly  beaten  up  when  he  started  to  insult 
the  officer.  One  man  was  killed — night  watct  - 
man  biding  behind  the  fence  of  the  houie 
next  door. 

As  the  Sheikh  was  driven  off — presumab!  y 
to  army  headquarters — the  soldiers  moved 
Into  the  house,  took  away  all  documents, 
smashed  everything  In  sight,  locked  Vc.  e 
grarden  gate,  shot  down  the  green,  red  and 
yellow  "Bangla  Desh"  fiag  and  drove  away. 

By  2  a.m.  Friday  morning,  fires  were  burii- 
Ing  all  over  the  city,  and  troops  had  occupiqd 
the  university  and  sxirroundlng  areas. 

There  was  still  heavy  shelling  in  some  area 
but  the  fighting  was  beginning  to  slacke 
noticeably.  Opposite  the  Intercontlnent 
Hotel  a  Platoon  of  troops  stormed  the  empll 
offices  of  "The  People"  newspaper,  burnliig 
It  down  along  with  most  houses  In  the  area 
and  killing  a  nlgbt  watchman.  I 

CTTT   LIES   SILENT 

Shortly  before  dawn  most  firing 
stopped,  and  as  the  sun  came  up  an  eerte 
alienee  serttled  over  the  city,  deserted  aQd 
oompletely  dead  except  for  noise  of  tl^e 
orows  and  the  occasional  convoy  of  troops  «fr 
two  or  three  tanks  nmibllng  by  mopping  up. 

At  noon,  again  without  warning,  columns 
of  troops  poured  Into  the  old  section  of  the 
city  where  more  than  1  million  people  llvad 
in  a  sprawling  maze  of  narrow,  winding 
streets.  I 

For  the  next  II  hours  they  devastated  lar^e 
areas  of  the  "old  town,"  as  It  Is  called,  whete 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  bad  some  of  bis  strongest 
support  in  Dacca.  English  Road.  French  Roall, 
Nlar  Bazaar,  City  Bazaar  were  burnt  to  toe 
ground.  1 

"They  suddenly  appeared  at  the  end  jf 
the  street,"  said  one  old  man  living  In  tt 
French  Nlar  Bazaar  area.  "Then  they  dro^ 
down  It  firing  into  all  the  bouses." 

The  lead  unit  was  followed  by  soldiers  ca 
rylng  cans  of  gasoline.  Those  who  tried 
escape   were   shot.   Those  who  stayed   we»e 
burnt  alive.  About  700  men.  women  and  chlj- 
dren  died  there  that  day  between  noon 
2  p  m..  I  was  told. 

The  pattern  was  repeated  In  at  least  tbr4 
other  areas  of  up  to  a  half  square  mile  dr 
more.  Police  stations  in  the  old  town  wefe 
also  attacked. 

CONSTABLES    KILLED 

"I  am  looking  for  my  constables,"  a  pollie 
Inspector  said  on  Saturday  morning  as  1  e 
wandered  through  the  ruins  of  one  of  tt  e 
bazaars.  "I  have  240  in  my  district,  and  so 
far  I  have  only  found  30  of  them — all  dead  ' 

In  the  Hindi  area  of  the  old  town,  the  so  - 
dlers  reportedly  made  the  people  come  out 
of  their  houses  and  shot  them  In  groups. 
This  area,  too,  was  eventually  razed. 
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The  troops  stayed  on  In  force  in  the  old 
city  until  about  11  p.m.  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  March  26,  driving  around  with  local 
Bengali  informers.  The  soldiers  would  fire 
a  fiare  and  the  Informer  would  point  out 
the  houses  of  Awaml  League  supporters.  The 
bouse  would  then  be  destroyed — either  with 
direct  fire  from  tanks  or  recoilless  rifles  or 
with  a  can  of  gasoline,  witnesses  said. 

Meanwhile,  troops  of  the  East  Bengal  Regi- 
ment in  the  suburbs  started  moving  out  to- 
ward the  Industrial  areas  about  10  miles 
from  the  Sheikh's  centers  of  support. 

Firing  continued  in  these  areas  until  early 
Sunday  morning,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
operation  In  the  city  was  completed  by  Fri- 
day night — almost  exactly  24  hours  after  it 
began. 

One  of  the  last  targets  was  the  dally 
Bengali-language  paper  "Ittefaq."  More  than 
400  people  reportedly  bad  taken  shelter  in 
its  offices  when  the  fighting  started. 

At  4  o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  four  tanks 
appeared  in  the  road  outside.  By  4:30  the 
building  was  an  Inferno,  witnesses  said.  By 
Saturday  morning  only  the  charred  remains 
of  a  lot  of  corjjses  huddled  in  back  rooms 
were  left. 

CT7RFEW  LIFTED 

As  quickly  as  they  had  appeared,  the  troops 
disappeared  from  the  streets.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  radio  announced  that  the  cur- 
few would  be  lifted  from  7  am.  until  4  pjn. 

It  then  repeated  the  martial  law  regula- 
tions banning  all  political  activity,  announc- 
ing press  censorship  smd  ordering  all  govern- 
ment employees  to  report  back  for  work.  All 
privately  owned  weapons  were  ordered  to 
be  turned  In  to  the  authorities. 

Magically,  the  city  returned  to  life,  and 
panic  set  in.  By  10  a.m.,  with  palls  of  black 
smoke  still  hanging  over  large  areas  of  the 
old  town  and  out  In  the  distance  toward 
the  Industrial  areas,  the  streets  were  packed 
with  people  leaving  town. 

By  car.  in  rickshaws  but  mostly  on  foot, 
carrying  their  possessions  with  them,  the 
people  of  Dacca  were  fieelng. 

By  noon  the  refugees  numbered  in  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

"Please  give  me  lift.  I  am  old  man" — "In 
the  name  of  Allah,  help  me" — "Take  my 
children  with  you." 

Silent  and  unsmiling,  they  passed  and  saw 
what  the  army  bad  done.  They  looked  the 
other  way  and  kept  on  walking. 

Down  near  one  of  the  markets  a  shot  was 
heard.  Within  seconds,  2.000  people  were  run- 
ning; but  it  had  only  been  someone  going 
to  Join  the  lines  already  forming  to  turn  In 
weap)ons. 

Oovemment  offices  remained  almost  emp- 
ty: Most  employees  were  leaving  for  their 
villages.  Ignoring  the  call  to  go  back  to 
work. 

Those  who  were  not  fieelng  wandered  aim- 
lessly around  the  smoking  debris,  lifting 
blackened  and  twisted  sheets  of  corrugated 
Iron  (used  in  most  shanty  areas  for  roof- 
ing) to  salvage  from  the  ashes  what  they 
could. 

Nearly  every  other  car  was  either  taking 
people  out  into  the  countryside  or  flying 
a  red  cross  and  convoying  dead  and  wounded 
to  the  hospitals. 

In  the  middle  of  It  all  occasional  convoys 
of  troops  would  appear,  the  soldiers  peering — 
equally  unsmiling — down  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  at  the  silent  crowds. 

On  Friday  night  as  they  pulled  back  to 
their  barracks  they  shouted  "Naral  takplr," 
an  old  Persian  war  cry  meaning  "We  have  won 
the  war."  On  Saturday  when  they  spoke  It 
was  to  shout  "Paklstatn  zlndabad" — "Long 
live  Pakistan." 

FAST-SELLINO  FLAGS 

MoBt  people  took  the  hint.  Before  the  cui- 
few  was  reimposed.  the  two  hottest-selling 
items  on  the  market  were  gasoline  and  the 
national  flag  of  Pakistan.  As  if  to  protect 


their  property  In  their  absence,  the  last  thing 
a  family  would  do  before  they  locked  up  their 
house  would  be  to  raise  the  flag. 

At  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  the  streets 
emptied  again.  The  troops  reappeared  and 
silence  fell  once  more  over  Dacca. 

But  firing  broke  out  again  almost  Imme- 
dlately.  "Anybody  out  after  four  will  be 
shot,"  the  radio  bad  announced  earlier  In  the 
day. 

A  small  boy  running  across  the  street  out- 
side the  Intercontinental  Hotel  two  minutes 
after  the  curfew  fell  was  stopped,  slapped 
four  times  in  the  face  by  an  officer  and 
taken  away  in  a  Jeep. 

The  night  watchman  at  the  Dacca  Club, 
a  bar  left  over  from  the  colonial  days,  was 
shot  when  he  went  to  shut  the  gate  of  the 
club. 

A  group  of  Hindi  Pakistanis  living  around 
a  temple  In  the  middle  of  the  race  course 
were  all  killed,  apparently  because  they  were 
out  in  the  open. 

Refugees  who  came  back  into  the  city,  after 
finding  that  roads  leading  out  of  It  were 
blocked  by  the  army,  told  how  many  had 
been  killed  as  they  tried  to  walk  across 
country   to    avoid   the    troops. 

Beyond  those  roadblocks  was  more  or  less 
no-man's  land,  where  the  clearing  operations 
were  still  going  on.  What  is  happening  out 
there  now  is  anybody's  guess  except  the 
army's. 

Many  people  took  to  the  river  to  escape 
the  crowds  on  the  roads,  but  they  ran  the 
risk  of  being  left  stranded  waiting  for  a  boat 
when  curfew  fell.  Where  one  such  group  was 
sitting  on  Saturday  afternoon  there  were 
only  bloodstains  the  next  morning. 

Hardly  anywhere  was  there  evidence  of  or- 
ganized  resistance.  Even  the  West  Pakistani 
officers  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  anybody  putting 
up  a  fight. 

"Their  bugger  men,"  said  one  Punjabi 
lieutenant,  "could  not  kill  us  if  they  tried." 

"Things  are  much  better  now,"  said  an- 
other officer.  "Nobody  can  speak  out  or  come 
out.  If  they  do  we  will  kill  them — they  have 
spoken  enough — they  are  traitors,  and  we  are 
not.  We  are  fighting  in  the  name  of  Ood 
and  a  united  Pakistan." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  31, 1971] 
Pakistan  Poohom 

The  dead  lie  by  the  thousands  in  the 
streets  and  burned  buildings  of  Dacca,  East 
Pakistan,  murdered  by  their  own  army  in 
one  of  the  worst  pogroms  of  modem  times. 
An  eyewitness  description  that  appeared  in 
The  Sun-Times  yesterday  revealed  to  the 
world  the  sickening  and  blood-chilling 
slaughter  of  Innocents.  Civilized  nations 
should  react  In  horror. 

Had  the  military  goverimient  of  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan  had  its  way,  the  world 
would  still  not  know  the  awful  details  of 
the  massacre.  When  the  shooting  began, 
foreign  Journalists  were  rounded  up  at  gun- 
point and  removed  to  West  Pakistan,  900 
miles  away.  Simon  Drlng  of  The  London 
Dally  Telegram  and  Associated  Press  photog- 
rapher Michel  Laurent  evaded  the  roundup, 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  besieged  city. 
Dring  later  sent  bis  report  from  Bangko. 
Thailand. 

His  report  tells  of  inhumanity  on  a 
magnitude  unmatched  by  either  side  in  Viet- 
nam. Even  at  Lidice  in  World  War  11  the 
Nazis  spared  women  and  children.  At  Dacca 
and  nearby  areas  the  soldiers  used  tank 
artillery  and  machlneguns  on  stores  and 
houses,  student  dormitories,  even  the  head- 
quarters of  the  East  Pakistan  police.  Women 
and  children  were  burned  to  death  In  the 
houses. 

And  why  bad  this  punishment  been  visited 
upon  the  hapless  people  of  East  Paklsun 
who  last  November  were  hit  by  catastrophic 
flood  and  cyclone?  Because  they  have  dared 
demand  their  rights  under  the  new  Pakistan 
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(onrtitution  guaranteeing  "basic  democ- 
ncT."  With  75,000,000  inhabitants,  East 
f^SiXD.  has  been  dominated  by  West 
Pakistan  with  65,000,000  Inhabitants.  When 
^t  Pakistan's  Awaml  League  gained  con- 
trol of  parliament  in  December's  election. 
President  Yahya  Khan  suspended  the  parlia- 
ment. East  Pakistan  thereupon  declared  Its 
independence.  The  army  moved  in  to  "unite" 
the  divided  nation. 

At  the  moment,  the  Pakistan  flag  files  over 
»11  buildings,  the  notion  of  Independence  Is 
extinguished  and  the  military  rule.  And 
"basic  democracy"  Is  dead. 

iprom  the  Le  Monde  (Weekly  English 
'  Edition,)  April  1-7.  1971] 

Pakistan — the  Week  of  the  Bloodb.ath 
(By  Gerard  Vlratelle) 

"•niank  God  the  unity  of  Pakistan  has 
been  saved  in  the  nick  of  time."  This  was 
ttae  relieved  reaction  of  West  Pakistan  fKJlltl- 
csl  leader  Zullkar  All  Rhutto.  chairman  of 
the  Pakistan  People's  Party,  to  the  news  last 
week  that  the  army  had  taken  over  In  East 
Pakistan  a  few  hovirs  after  the  fiag  of  revolt 
ms  raised  by  its  70  million  people. 

There  are  few  observers  today  however 
trt»  are  quite  as  ready  as  Mr.  Bhutto  to  as- 
nme  that  Pakistan  unity  has  In  fact  been 
asved. 

lAte  last  week  Sbelkb  Mujlbur  Rahman, 
leader  of  the  East  Pakistan  Awaml  League 
which  won  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
December  elections  to  the  National  Assembly, 
declared  Bangla  Desh  (the  Bengal  Nation) 
Independent.  The  decision  was  taken  after 
attempts  to  reach  a  compromise  with  Mr. 
Bbutto  on  a  constitution  for  Pakistan  came 
to  naught. 

ALaZADY  TOO  LATE 

There  was  a  final  bid  by  President  Yahya 
Khan  last  week  to  bead  off  the  Imminent 
crisis,  but  it  was  too  late  In  the  day.  Even 
ai  he  was  conferring  with  Sbelkb  Mujlbtir, 
army  units  were  being  moved  Into  East  Pak- 
latan  and  the  stage  was  set  for  a  swift  sup- 
pression of  any  revolt. 

The  Awaml  League  may  have  a  large  fol- 
lowing, but  obviously  party  members  were 
not  trained  to  fight  a  modem  army.  When 
the  clashes  took  place,  the  army  apparently 
had  no  trouble  putting  down  the  resistance. 
Oasualtlee  seem  to  have  been  high  with 
some  estimates  putting  the  nvunber  of  East 
Pakistan  dead  at  10,000. 

The  altxiation  was  still  confused  early  this 
week;  Pakistan's  official  radio  claimed  that 
tverythlng  was  back  to  normal  In  East  Pak- 
istan, while  secessionist  sources  asserted  that 
heavy  fighting  was  still  going  on.  The  fact 
however  that  the  curfew  imposed  in  Decca 
wna  lifted  on  Monday  would  seem  to  indicate 
ttutt  the  army  had  successfully  qxiasbed  the 
revolt. 

Pakistan  army  units,  for  the  most  part 
manned  and  officered  by  Punjabis,  Sindbls 
»nd  Pathans  from  the  West  wing,  were  in 
toll  control  of  Dacca  by  11  p.m.  on  March 
».  The  city's  inhabitants,  who  for  some 
ttree  weeks  had  shown  their  defiance  of  the 
central  goverrmient  by  acts  of  civil  dls- 
<*edlence  Inspired  by  the  Awaml  League, 
liMtlly  threw  up  roadblocks  to  stop  the 
•oldlere. 

But  this  resistance  by  a  people  who  had 
""thing  but  their  hands  to  fight  with  was 
quickly  broken.  Prom  the  windows  of  their 
hotel,  where  they  bad  been  confined  on  or- 
aen  from  the  central  government.  Western 
correspondents  could  see  the  movement  of 
trucks  transporting  soldiers,  while  three  old 
J«ik8  bulldozed  aside  the  barricades  that 
h*d  been  set  up. 

SHOOTING    INTO    WINDOWS 

,4^  ''Igbt  long  macblne-grm  fire  crack- 
ed and  rlfie  shots  rang  out.  Even  an  occa- 
"«nal  shell  burst  could  be  beard.  Army 
Pwfols  fired  into  windows.  They  were  firing 


"only  on  suspects,  but  not  on  women  and 
children."  explained  a  soldier. 

Dacca  University,  hotbed  of  nationalist 
activity,  is  believed  to  have  been  shelled  and 
some  of  its  buildings  destroyed.  Small  stock- 
piles of  weapons  had  been  collected  there  by 
student  supporters  of  Bengali  independence. 
Near  the  hotel  where  the  Journalists  were 
held,  an  army  commando  unit  which  had 
been  blazing  away  with  automatic  weap- 
ons set  fire  to  the  offices  of  the  newspaper 
The  People,  which  belatedly  threw  its  edi- 
torial weight  behind  the  Awanl  League.  For- 
eigners who  watched  the  operation  got  the 
Impression  that  it  was  carefully  prepared. 

According  to  a  reliable  Western  observer, 
thousands,  not  hundreds,  were  killed  In  the 
fighting.  The  Journalists  were  expelled  late 
on  March  26.  On  their  way  to  the  airport 
they  could  see  every  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
what  remained  of  small  roadblocks  made  up 
of  treetrunks,  slabs  of  concrete  and  twisted 
metal. 

The  question  being  asked  is  why  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan  decided  on  this  course  of 
action  when  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis 
was  expected.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Bengalis'  "non-cooperation  and  non-vio- 
lence" movement,  the  military  authorities — 
particularly  General  Tikka  Khan,  named 
military  governor  to  enforce  the  emergency 
measures  which  followed  the  central  govern- 
ment's martial  law  decree — lost  control  of  the 
situation  In  East  Pakistan.  (The  clandes- 
tine secessionist  radio  later  reported  that 
General  Tikka  Khan,  known  as  "the  Butcher" 
to  the  Bengalis  because  of  his  earlier  Etctiv- 
ities,  had  been  assassinated,  but  the  author- 
ities m  Islamabad  denied  this.) 

Thousands  of  Bengalis  trekked  daily  to 
Dacca  to  assure  Sbelkb  Rahman  of  their 
supjxjrt  for  the  cause  of  independence.  A 
people's  militia,  armed  with  bamboo  poles, 
trained  for  war  in  the  public  squares.  Bengali 
flags  sprang  up  all  over  the  city  and  seces- 
sionists combed  the  streets  on  bicycle- 
drawn  rickshaws,  blaring  from  megaphones 
Sheikh  Mujlbur's  exhortations  to  "carry  on 
the  fight  calmly." 

GLOOM    AFTER    JUBILATION 

But  as  the  talks  between  President  Yahya 
TChun  and  the  political  leaders  dragged  on, 
the  cry  Shadia  Bangla  ( Independent  Bengal ) 
began  to  be  heard.  Among  the  Sheikh's 
closest  supporters  the  mood  of  triumphant 
enthusiasm  gave  way  to  gloom. 

President  Yahya  Kahn  had  certainly  ac- 
cepted, in  principle,  a  compromise  formula 
which  would  have  involved  the  transfer  of 
power  to  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
and  empowered  each  wing  of  the  country  to 
prepare  separate  draft  constitutions.  But  the 
official  announcement  of  this  agreement  was 
being  put  off  from  day  to  day. 

The  change  followed  the  arrival  in  Dacca 
of  Mr.  Bhutto  on  March  21.  The  PPP  leader 
came  with  bis  own  personal  bodyguard  toting 
machine  guns.  These  rather  theatrical  pre- 
cautions were  not  entirely  unwarranted,  con- 
sidering the  hostility  that  the  Bengalis  feel 
towards  the  PPP  leader.  The  armed  guard  in 
any  case  underlined  the  fact  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  fraternal  discussions  between 
Bengalis  and  Punjabis.  Mr.  Bhutto's  followers 
were  muttering  that  the  army  bad  not  done 
its  Job. 

so    MANY    DIFFERENCES 

The  crisis  has  blghllghted — and  the  word  Is 
certainly  an  understatement  of  the  case — ^the 
traditional  antagonism  between  the  Bengalis 
and  the  Punjabis  (everybody  from  West 
Pakistan,  whether  he  be  Slndbl,  Punjabi  or 
Pathan.  Is  a  "Punjabi"  to  the  Bengalis) .  The 
Bengalis  originally  wanted  merely  to  put  an 
end  to  West  Pakistan's  domination  of  their 
province,  without  trying  to  break  with  the 
central  government. 

But  there  Is  also  a  psychological  difference 
between  the  two  peoples,  and  more  concrete, 
differences  of  language,  culture,  life  style. 
extending  even  to  the  manner  in  which  Islam 


Is  practised.  Popular  resentment  has  also 
been  exacerbated  by  the  excesses  of  West 
Pakistani  soldiers  behaving  like  a  colonial 
garrison.  Today  that  resentment  has  deep- 
ened to  bitter  hatred. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  gulf 
between  the  two  wings  of  Pakistan  than  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  political  dis- 
cussions took  place  In  Dacca.  At  no  time  did 
the  party  leaders  get  down  to  a  round-table 
discussion  or  try  to  hammer  out  a  com- 
promise solution.  President  Yahya  Kahn  con- 
sulted each  of  them  separately,  and  Mr. 
Bhutto  met  Sheikh  Mujlbur  only  once,  when 
the  Pakistani  president  sent  the  PPP  leader  a 
text  of  the  agreement  he  bad  reached  with 
the  Awaml  League  chairman. 

Mr.  Bhutto  promptly  rejected  the  compro- 
mise on  the  grounds  that  it  appeared  to 
him  to  open  the  way  to  constitutional  seces- 
sion for  Bengal  and  contained  the  germs  of 
Pakistan's  disintegration.  He  objected  to  for- 
eign aid  and  foreign  trade  being  handed 
over  to  regional  governments.  Nor  would  he 
sigree  to  the  Awaml  League  setting  up  a  provi- 
sional government  although  it  held  a  ma- 
jority of  the  seats  in  Pakistan's  Constlt  'ent 
Assembly. 

Sheikh  Mujlbur  on  the  other  baud  was 
more  emphatic  in  demanding  that  martial 
law  be  lifted  and  his  province's  autonomy  be 
recognized  than  he  was  about  his  right  to 
set  up  a  cabinet.  The  autonomist  leaders  did 
not  however  push  their  demands  to  the  pwint 
of  seeking  Independence.  They  showed  them- 
selves in  fact  conciliatory  to  the  pclnt  that, 
their  principal  demands  had  been  met  by 
President  Yaha  Khan  Sbelkb  Mujlbur  was. 
not  pressing  for  independence,  at  least  not  at 
that  point. 

Yet  while  the  political  dlscursions  were 
going  on,  reinforcements  were  being  sent  to 
Bengal  and  military  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
contingency  plans  in  Dacca.  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
was  not  unaware  of  all  these  preparations,  nor 
of  the  reservations  expressed  by  some  world 
powers  regarding  the  eventual  emergence  of 
an  Independent  Bengal.  But  up  to  the  very 
last  minute  he  appeared  to  have  ntu'tured 
the  rather  naive  hope  that  a  compromise 
solution  giving  him  a  large  measure  of  satis- 
faction would  be  negotiated. 

Only  hours  before  the  army  Intervened  he 
had  even  ordered  government  offices  and 
essential  businesses  to  resume  work  (they  had 
been  shut  down  on  bis  orders  as  a  protest 
against  the  imposition  of  martial  law).  By 
backing  down  In  this  fashion,  the  Awami 
League  leader  first  exposed  the  vulnerability 
of  bis  position.  He  was  arrested  at  about  1 :30 
on  the  morning  of  March  26.  according  to 
Islamabad. 

Mr.  Bhutto  adopted  a  more  ambiguous 
position.  Much  less  than  condemning  the 
army's  attitude  as  he  left  Dacca,  he  even 
made  a  few  gestures  of  sympathy  with  the 
soldiers  accompanying  him  to  the  airport. 

The  Bengalis  see  in  Mr.  Bhutto's  attitude  a 
confirmation  of  what  they  have  been  saying 
all  along — that  the  PPP  leader  is  "objec- 
tively" in  collusion  with  the  Pakistani  mili- 
tary-administrative establishment.  Pakis- 
tan's leaders  could  not  in  any  case  accept 
any  uncertain  compromise  which  would 
threaten  the  country's  unity. 

Such  an  agreement  would  have  had  serious 
economic  repercussions  in  West  Pakistan.  It 
would  have  deprived  Pakistan's  governing 
class  of  much  of  its  strength,  and  the  central 
government  of  the  Income  it  derives  from 
East  Pakistan's  Jute  exports  which  pay  for 
a  considerable  lot  of  the  military  harowars 
that  was  used  against  the  Bengalis'  bamboo 
poles. 

NO   BEVOLtmONAEY    TRAINING 

The  Pakistani  Army  could  not  accept  limi- 
tation of  its  resources  by  permitting  Bengal 
to  become  autonomous.  "Believe  me,"  said  a 
cool-headed  Bengali  early  last  week,  "I  ha'-e 
worked  for  twenty  years  in  the  establishment. 
The  army  won't  give  up  power  so  easily." 
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Dacca's  Bengalis  showed  fine  fl  ^tlng 
spirit  In  the  first  hours  of  the  confron  tatlon. 
But  the  Awaml  League  had  given  them  no 
preparation  for  an  armed  revolutionary 
struggle.  Its  leaders,  all  drawn  from  ^nlddle 
class  city  backgrounds,  were  erstwh|le  ad- 
vocates of  non-violent  struggle,  and  during 
the  political  discussion  they  did  their  best 
to  control  the  hotheads  In  their  ranHs. 

Even  a  ptaslve  resistance  movement  could 
embarrass  the  a'lthorttles  responsible  for  ap- 
plying martial  law.  The  army  will  havie  more 
trouble  trying  to  exert  Its  authority  In  the 
countryside — especially  during  the  msnsoon 
period — than  In  the  cities.  And  It  la  »ard  to 
see  how  the  Bengalis,  after  the  Horrible 
blunders  committed  In  Dacca,  can  Tie  won 
over  to  a  lesa  bitter  attitude  to  the  T^estem 
Paltlstanls.  On  the  contrary,  there  \$  every 
possibility  that  the  trend  towards  violence 
win  spread,  and  that  the  Independence  move- 
ment win  take  firmer  root. 


KidEur, 


Political  Devexopments  in  Pak 
March  1969-MAacH  1971 
(By  Larry  A.  Nlksch) 
The  present  fighting  In  East  Pakistan  Is 
the  culmination  of  a  chain  of  events  which 
followed  the  collapse  of  the  governrtient  of 
Pftklslan's  President  Mohammed  Ayufc  Khan 
In  Marcb  1969.  Following  Ayub's  reitllement, 
two  major  trends  emerged  In  Pakistan*  polit- 
ical life:  the  gradual  democratlsaatloni  of  the 
oounfbry  culminating  In  the  electioti  of  a 
National  Assembly  In  December  1910,  and 
the  growth  at  sentiment  In  Bast  PWclstan 
for  autonomy.  While  the  former  initially  fed 
tJie  latter,  by  March  1971  the  autonon»y  drive 
in  East  Pakistan  had  reached  a  stag«  where 
It  threatened  botli  the  unity  of  the  ^untry 
and  further  democratlzaOon.  The  Current 
fighting,  which  could  produce  a  cltll  war, 
has  probably  eliminated  immediate  paospects 
for  the  emergence  of  a  genuine  parliamen- 
tary regime  In  Baklatan.  | 

Rawalpindi  was  prepared  to  makfc  some 
concessions  to  East  Pakistan.  President  Yah- 
ya  Khan  and  Zulflkar  AU  Bhutto,  l^er  of 
the  leftist-leaning  Pakistan  People"^  Party. 
offered  East  Pakistan's  leader  ShelkA  Mujl- 
bur  Rahman  the  Prime  MlnJatersh^p  of  a 
centralized  Pakistan  government  If  hfc  wotild 
drop  some  of  his  more  far  reaching  demands 
for  autonomy  for  East  Pakistan.  By  March 
25.  President  Yahya  had  decided  that'  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  was  determined  to  accept  bothlng 
less  than  autonomy.  The  Presldenit^  appar- 
ently determined  at  this  Juncture  tp  crush 
the  autonomy  movement  rattier  thari  accede 
to  Its  demands  or  allow  It  to  generate  Into  a 
fuU-scale  drive  for  Independence.      , 

During  1969-1970.  the  Oovernmentjof  Pak- 
istan took  the  following  steps  toward  the 
loosening  of  the  political  controls  I  of  the 
Ayub  era.  In  May  1969.  It  annoxmded  that 
students  wovdA  "enjoy  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  their  views  on  all  Issues  and  inatters 
concerning  them."  In  November,  the  povern- 
ment  bowed  to  provincial  leadership  In  West 
Pakistan  by  declaring  that  the  province 
would  be  divided  Into  four  separalje  prov- 
inces, mainly  along  ethnic  lines.'  President 
Yahya  also  announced  that  on  October  5, 
1970.  the  nation  would  elect  a  Natl<>nal  As- 
sembly on  the  basis  of  universal  adait  fran- 
chise. Martial  law  restrtctlona  on  political 
activities  ended  on  January  1.  1970l 

The  Government  published  a  Legal  Frame- 
work Order  (LFO)  In  March  1970.1  setting 
forth  further  details  concerning  tie  elec- 
tions. The  LPO  based  representation  In  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  .popula- 
tion, thus  discarding  the  former  Principle 
of  equality  of  representation  betwqen  East 
and  West  Pakistan.  East  Pakistan  wotld  have 
169  out  of  313  seats  (56  percent).  The  LFO 
stipulated    that   If   the    National    Assembly 


'  The  four  provinces  of  Punjab,  Noijth-West 
Frontier.  Slnd,  and  Baluchistan  werp  legally 
re-estabUshed  on  July  1,  1970. 


failed  to  frame  a  constitution  In  120  days 
which  the  Government  could  accept.  It  would 
be  dissolved  and  new  elections  ordered.  It 
set  forth  five  fundamental  principles  for  a 
constitution:  preservation  of  Pakistan's  ter- 
ritorial Integrity,  preservation  of  Islamic 
Ideology,  independence  of  the  Judiciary, 
fundamental  rights  Including  free  elections, 
and  a  federal  system  Insuring  adequate 
powers  to  the  central  government. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  the  1970  election 
campaign  In  East  Pakistan  did  much  to  fuel 
the  autonomist-separatist  spirit  In  that  prov- 
ince Sheikh  Mujlbur's  Awaml  League  cam- 
paigned for  fuU  Implementation  of  the 
Sheikh's  Six  Point  program,  which  calls  for 
a  confederation  under  which  the  central  gov- 
ernment would  be  responsible  for  only  de- 
fense and  foreign  affairs  while  the  provinces 
would  control  their  own  finances,  Including 
taxation  and  foreign  trade.  The  Sheikh  took 
a  strong  stand,  asserting  that  "Bangla  Desh" 
(Country  of  Bengal)  would  no  longer  serve 
as  a  "market  and  colony  of  West  Pakistan." 
He  made  the  disastrous  cyclone  of  November 
1970.  a  major  Issue,  charging  that  the  slow- 
ness of  relief  efforts  symbolized  the  central 
governments'  neglect  of  East  Pakistan. 

The  election  originally  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tober 5  was  postponed  until  December  7  on 
account  of  autumn  floods  In  East  Pakistan. 
In  the  election  the  Awaml  League  won  167 
of  the  169  seats  allotted  to  the  east  wing, 
thus  assuring  the  Sheikh's  party  of  an  abso- 
lute majority  In  the  national  assembly. 
Zulfiquar  AU  Bhutto's  Pakistan  People's 
Party  captured  81  of  the  138  West  Pakistan 
seats:  Bhutto  consequently  emerged  as  a 
major  factor  In  subsequent  efforts  to  reach 
a  compromise  on  the  new  constitution. 

The  results  of  the  election  held  out  the 
prospect  of  a  genuine  two  party  system  In 
Pakistan.  The  older  parties  In  both  wings 
suffered  significant  defeats  and  were  reduced 
to  Impotence.  Multiple  party  chaos  had  de- 
stroyed parliamentary  government  In  Pakis- 
tan In  1958,  and  It  was  feared  that  the  1970 
elections  would  produce  similar  divisions. 
Thus,  the  actual  outcome  was  somewhat  en- 
couraging If  the  East  Pakistan  problem  could 
be  resolved. 

Sheikh  Mujlbur  now  faced  the  problem  of 
trying  to  negotiate  the  outUnes  of  a  polit- 
ical-constitutional settlement  with  Yahya 
and  Bhutto.  IronlcaUy,  his  overwhelming 
electoral  victory  greatly  Umlted  his  fiexlblllty. 
The  Sheikh  had  brought  together  a  diverse 
coalition  of  East  Pakistani  groups— rightists, 
leftists,  orthodox  Mtisllms.  urban  dweUers, 
and  peasants— strictly  on  the  autonomy  Is- 
sue. Important  elements  In  his  coalition,  In- 
cluding student  groups  and  some  members 
of  the  Awaml  League  hierarchy,  favored  out- 
right secession.  If  the  Sheikh  had  any  Inclina- 
tion to  move  away  from  his  Six  Points,  he 
realized  that  any  such  attempt  would  break 
up  his  coaUtlon.  Moreover,  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
and  his  followers  may  have  felt  that  the 
Awaml  League's  clear  majority  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  would  enable  them  to  im- 
plement their  program  despite  West  Paki- 
stan's opposition. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  President  Yahya 
opposed  Sheikh  Mujlbur  as  Prime  Minister 
of  a  parliamentary  aU-Paklstan  government, 
so  long  as  that  government  had  "adequate" 
powers.  One  may  speculate  that  he  preferred 
the  Sheikh,  whose  overall  political  views 
are  moderate,  to  the  more  radical  Bhutto. 
Yahya,  however,  was  unwlUlng  to  allow  the 
autonomy  for  East  Pakistan  demanded  by 
the  Awaml  League.  That  placed  him  on  the 
same  side  of  the  fence  with  Bhutto. 

The  breakdown  In  conciliation  efforts 
became  apparent  in  February  1971  when 
Bhutto  announced  that  his  Pakistan  People's 
Party  would  boycott  the  National  Assembly 
meeting  scheduled  for  March  3  unless  he  had 
assurances  In  advance  that  there  was  "room 
for  compromise  or  adjustment"  In  the  Awaml 
League's  Six  Points.  On  March  1,  President 
Yahya  ordered  the  National  Assembly  meet- 


ing postponed  indefinitely.  Sporadic  vlolenot 
broke  out  In  East  Pakistan  which  was  fol. 
lowed  by  aji  Awaml  League  announcemeitt 
that  Sheikh  Mujlbur  woiild  make  a  "historic 
statement"  on  March  7.  Possibly  fearing  aa 
outright  East  Pakistan  seceeslon,  Yahya  a&- 
novuiced  on  March  6  that  the  national  a^ 
sembly  would  convene  on  March  36.  Sheikh 
Mujlbur's  speech  of  March  8  fell  short  of 
demanding  secession.  Instead,  he  demanded 
that  Yahya  withdraw  the  army  from  East 
Pakistan  and  end  martial  law  (Imposed  aft«r 
the  outbreak  of  violence) .  He  also  demanded 
that  power  be  transferred  to  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  meaiang  the  Nt- 
tlonal  Assembly.  He  followed  this  up  by  in- 
sisting that  the  Awaml  League  would  boycott 
the  Assembly  unless  Yaixya,  ended  martial 
law.  An  Awaml  League-led  general  strike  bad 
shut  down  the  East  Pakistan  provincial  gor- 
ernment  by  the  middle  of  March;  the  League, 
Itself,  began  to  assume  quasl-govermneotal 
functions.  On  March  15  Sheikh  Mujlbur  an- 
nounced that  he  was  assiunlng  the  ad:tnlnl8- 
tratlon  of  East  Pakistan. 

Yahya  Khan  arrived  In  Dacca  on  March  16, 
and  Bhutto  flew  In  on  March  21.  The  Pakl- 
Stan  Army  also  Increased  Its  forces  In  th« 
east  wing  from  25,000  before  the  crlsU  to 
somewhere  between  40,000  and  60.000. 

Despite  optimistic  press  reports  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Yahya  and  Sheikh  Mujlbur, 
Yahya  announced  on  March  23  a  second 
postponement  of  the  convening  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  "Informed  political  sources" 
In  Dacca  reported  on  March  24  that  negoti- 
ations had  virtually  collapsed.* 

The  fighting,  which  began  March  26.  ap- 
pears to  have  stemmed  from  Yahya's  decision 
that  he  could  not  meet  Sheikh  Mujlbur's  de- 
mands for  a  transfer  of  political  power  to 
the  National  Assembly,  since  this  would,  In 
effect,  have  allowed  the  Awaml  League  to 
write  a  constitution  embodying  Its  autonomy 
platform.  The  President  apparently  deter- 
mined to  restore  central  government  author- 
ity In  the  east  wing  and  destroy  the  Awaml 
League.  The  rapid  movement  of  the  Army 
Indicates  considerable  advance  planning,  thus 
suggesting  that  Yahya  made  his  decision 
while  the  negotiations  were  stUl  proceeding. 
Bhutto,  for  his  part,  made  It  clear  Juit 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  fighting,  that  he 
still  opposed  major  parts  of  the  Sheikh's  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  he  may  have  bolstered 
Yahya  In  his  decision. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Apr.  4,  1971] 
East  Pakistan  Rebixlion 
Lao  to  ESPLorrATioN 
(By  D.  D.  Oblka) 
Political    domination    and    economic  ex- 
ploitation were  among  the  causes  of  the  out- 
break of  fighting  In  East  Pakistan,  spokes- 
men for  East  Pakistan  League  In  St.  I/)ua 

contend.  ^  ,,  w. 

Dt.  and  Mrs.  Mohammed  Ahmed  Ka«r 
charged  that  West  Pakistan  had  exploiw 
the  East  Pakistan  more  than  the  Brltun 
had. 

"Ours  Is  a  nation  where  the  majority 
province  Is  dominated  and  exploited  by  th« 
minority  province,"  said  Mrs.  Kablr,  • 
graduate  of  the  London  School  of  Economia 

Mrs.  Kablr  said  that  West  Pakistanis  h»d 
dominated  everything  In  the  eastern  art*, 
from  civil  service  to  the  mUltary,  since  Pau»- 
tan  was  formed  In  1947. 

ruND  rNEQxmr 

"Although  our  Jute  exports  account  for 
more  than  half  of  Pakistani's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings,  the  West  continues  to  re 
celve  a  larger  share  of  development  fund*. 
Mrs.  Kablr  said. 

She  said  there  were  more  industries  in  uw 
Punjabi-dominated  West  than  in  her  prof- 
Ince,  which  has  the  large  population. 
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»  Washington  Post,  March  24, 1971. 


^ggi  Pakistan  has  a  population  of  more 
tli^n  70.000,000  crammed  Into  64,000  square 
n^ee,  compared  with  55,000.000  In  the  West, 
living  in  310,000  square  mUes. 

She  charged  that  after  a  cyclone  killed  as 
giany  as  500,000  East  Pakistanis  last  year, 
the  central  government  In  West  Pakistan,  for 
no  apf>arent  reason,  staUed  relief  operations. 

"This  is  one  of  several  neglects  with  which 
ft  had  been  treated,"  she  aald. 

Dr.  Kablr,  a  iwychlatrist  at  St.  Louis  State 
Hospital,  said  he  thought  the  dlvlde-and- 
rale  policy  of  Britain  was  partly  to  blame  for 
the  crisis  In  his  coimtay. 

"If  the  British  had  not  come  In,  we  prob- 
ably would  have  been  living  peacefully  with 
India  as  one  country,"  he  said.  "The  Hindus 
and  Moslems  lived  there  for  more  than  1000 
mars  without  problems."  Pakistan  formerly 
«t8  part  of  the  British  colony  of  India. 

ASSAILS  BLACKOtrr 

Dr.  Kablr  was  critical  of  the  news  black- 
out Imposed  by  the  central  military  govern- 
ment. He  charged  that  more  than  300,000 
Bengalis  had  been  kUled  in  Indiscriminate 
bombing  of  several  highly  populated  areas. 

In  a  related  development,  the  Pakistani 
Aaoclatlon  of  Greater  St.  Louis  adopted 
last  week  a  resolution  demanding,  among 
other  things,  that  the  use  of  force  in  the 
MBtem  province  be  abandoned. 

Uohammed  Iqbal,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation and  a  student  at  Washington  Unl- 
vetslty,  said  that  some  injustice  had  been 
done  to  the  East  by  the  Western-based  cen- 
tral government. 

"I  think  we  can  profit  a  lot  by  remaining 
one  nation,"  he  said. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  4,  1971] 

Pakistan  Is  Extxbminatino  thk  Bengalis 
(By  John  E.  Woodruff) 

Nsw  DzLHi. — Less  than  four  months  ago, 
the  West  Pakistan  Army  said  it  could  not 
aend  soldiers  and  helicopters  to  East  Bengal 
to  save  survivors  of  the  cyclone  that  took 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  In  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges.  If  troops  and  helicopters  were 
moved  from  West  Pakistan,  India  might  at- 
tack, the  Army  said.  By  the  time  the  Army 
statement  was  Issued,  India  was  increasing 
Iti  offers  of  relief  aid  for  the  cyclone  victims. 

Today,  that  same  West  Paiastan  Army 
ahows  every  sign  of  being  prepared  to  send 
lt<  last  soldier  to  more  populous  East  Bengal, 
If  necessary,  in  an  aU-out  effort  to  shoot  to 
death  the  resxUts  of  last  December's  elec- 
tions. 

No  room  remains  for  doubt  as  to  the  Pun- 
jabi-dominated Army's  determination  to  go 
the  whole  distance. 

yor  the  only  Justification  that  could  ever 
emerge  for  the  grisly  scenes  of  a  week  ago 
Thursday  and  Friday  would  be  a  total  victory 
of  bullets  over  the  nonviolent  attempts  of 
the  Bengalis  to  put  in  power  the  men  they 
liftd  elected  in  polling  sanctioned  by  the 
Army. 

NrwSMEN  tottred  cahnage 

Correspondents  Interned  last  week  at  the 
plush  Dacca  Intercontinental  Hotel  could 
•ee  only  fragments  of  what  was  taking  place 
outside — a  few  soldiers  shooting  Into  civilian 
buildings,  a  machine-gun  opening  up  on  a 
doaen  empty-handed  youths,  the  Army  set- 
ting fire  to  civilian  business  places. 

But  two  European  newsmen  evaded  the 
Anny  and  stayed  behind  a  few  extra  days  and 
they  managed  to  tour  some  of  the  carnage 
before  they  were  foimd  out  and  expelled. 

Their  reports  have  confirmed  the  worst 
lears  of  those  who  were  only  able  to  sur- 
"'iM  the  meaning  of  cannon  reports  and 
prolonged  bursts  of  machine-gun  and  auto- 
matic-rifle fire  coming  from  the  new  campus 
of  Dacca  University,  where  two  burning 
buildings  lighted  the  sky  for  hours  with  their 
flamee. 


BLTTIC    RESIDENTS    Kn.T.ET) 

Hundreds  of  students  were  burned  up 
in  their  beds  and  hundreds  more  were  buried 
in  a  mass  grave,  according  to  reports  filed  by 
the  two  newsmen  who  said  they  toured  the 
scene. 

They  also  confirmed  previous  reliable 
diplomatic  reports  that  large  stretches  of 
bamboo  slums  were  stirrounded  and  set 
afire,  their  residents  shot  when  tbey  tried 
tofiee. 

The  only  bond  between  West  Pakistan  and 
East  Bengal — other  than  the  West  Pakistan 
Army  itself — Is  the  Muslim  faith,  for  which 
the  divided  country  was  created  as  a  haven 
against  Hlndu-MusUm  religious  murders 
when  India  was  partitioned. 

Even  today,  the  Army  exercises  its  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  "the  Islamic  state  of 
Pakistan."  Yet  burning  a  human  being,  alive 
or  dead,  Is  unequlvocaUy  forbidden  by  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  It  is  cJso  a  favorite 
crime  charged  to  Hindus  by  West  Pakistani 
Muslims. 

Such  attacks  upon  feUow  Muslims  in  the 
name  of  an  Islamic  state  can  be  vindicated, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  other  Mohammedan 
countries  from  which  West  Pakistan  is  ap- 
parently already  seeking  aid,  only  by  a  total 
military  victory.  And  any  military  victory 
wUl  require  growing,  not  diminishing,  blood- 
shed as  the  Bengalis — unified  to  a  man  for 
the  first  time  in  decades — struggle  to  resist. 

Clues  as  to  how  cooly  the  West  Pakistanis 
had  calculated  their  plan  to  shoot  and  burn 
the  Bengalis  Into  submission  are  provided 
by  the  personal  actions  of  some  West  Paki- 
stani politicians  at  the  Hotel  Interconti- 
nental on  the  night  the  holocaust  started. 

Zulfikar  All  Bhutto,  the  former  foreign 
minister  who  won  a  majority  of  West  Paki- 
stan's seats  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
last  December's  election  but  had  only  a  mi- 
nority nationally,  substantially  increased  the 
guard  on  his  lltb-fioor  fortress  and  had  his 
gunmen  put  their  Communist-bloc  automatic 
rifles  on  slings  around  their  necks,  for  the 
first  time  hours  before  the  shooting  started. 
lost  their  cool 

He  was  seen,  awake,  by  a  newsman  well 
after  the  shooting  started.  But  he  was  so 
unshocked  by  what  was  going  on  directly 
under  his  hotel  window  that  he  soon  went  to 
bed  and,  according  to  his  aides,  slept  the 
night  unitl  7:30  AJtf.  when  he  was  awakened 
according  to  prior  Instructions. 

But  his  aides  and  Ills  Punjabl-hlred 
guards — eome  of  who  had  encounitered 
problems  when  they  couldn't  work  the  self- 
service  elevators  in  the  hotel  when  they  ar- 
rived— lost  their  cooly  professional  demeanor 
twice  before  they  could  get  past  the  crowd  of 
inquisitive  newsmen  In  the  lobby  the  next 
morning. 

At  one  point,  a  Bhutto  aide  started  scream- 
ing at  a  newsman  who  asked  a  question  the 
aide  apparently  thought  Impertinent. 

At  another,  one  of  the  toughest-looking 
guards  tripped  up  when  he  discovered  that 
the  hotel's  main  doors  were  locked  and  he 
would  have  to  use  the  revolving  door.  After 
several  attempts  to  push  open  the  curved 
glass  panels  that  formed  the  door's  outer 
cylinder,  he  somehow  wound  up  stuck  In  the 
same  quarter  of  the  door  with  S.  A.  Kasoury. 
a  top  Bhutto  aide  who  was  already  crowded 
there  by  his  own  bulk  and  his  own  bags, 
which  he  had  to  personally  carry  to  the  wait- 
ing Army  btis.  Mr.  Kasoury  spoke  some  sharp 
words  In  Urdu  when  he  found  the  gunman's 
automatic  rifie  pressed  against  his  head,  but 
the  two  finally  managed  to  take  enough 
steps  In  tandem  to  get  outside  the  building. 

DEMOLISHED    BY    SAVAGERY 

When  Mr.  Bhutto  arrived  In  Karachi,  he 
told  newsmen  that  Pakistan  had  been  saved 
"by  the  grace  of  almighty  Allah." 

In  fact,  Pakistan  as  It  existed  for  23  years 
was  not  saved  but  demolished  by  the  savagery 
of  the  West  Paklst«ua  Army's  sudden  attack 


without  warning  against  dozens  of  civilian 
and  military  objectives  throughout  East 
Bengal. 

The  attack  has  without  doubt  brought  a 
bloody  and  fiamlng  halt  to  the  holiday  spirit 
that  filled  the  air  for  16  days  as  demonstra- 
tors paraded  in  series  to  the  house  of  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  head  of  the  Awaml  League 
and  leader  of  the  noncooperatlon  movement 
that  deprived  West  Pakistan  of  all  but 
nominal  governmental  control  over  East 
Bengal. 

WHO  DO  TOU  trust? 

A  lot  more  blood  Is  likely  to  flow  before 
Bengali  crowds  can  gather  again  In  public 
squares  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  raise 
their  fists  and  shout  Independence  slogans. 

Whether  you  believe  Sheikh  Mujib  wUl  be 
with  them,  his  mustache  twitching  and  his 
Ups  In  a  grim  smile  as  he  leads  them  in  shouts 
of  "Jol  Bangala"  (Long  Live  Bengal)  depends 
on  whether  you  believe  the  Army,  which  said 
It  arrested  him  and  five  aides  early  the  morn- 
ing after  the  crackdown  beg^n,  or  the  clan- 
destine Radio  Free  Bangla  Desh.  which  broad- 
casts statements  by  a  voice  that  claims  to 
be  Mr.  Mujib's. 

THI  rNWYING  FORCE 

But  Mr.  MuJlb  will  surely  remain  the  move- 
ment's unifying  force  no  matter  what  bis 
fate. 

The  sheikh  In  JaU  wUl  be,  to  Bengalis,  the 
same  victimized  Bengali  leader  he  was  the 
last  six  times  the  Army  tried  to  lock  him 
up. 

The  sheikh  free  will  be,  as  he  has  beea 
whenever  he  has  been  out  of  Jail,  an  audl- 
ence-rouser  and  an  instinctive  capitalizer 
upon  the  military's  inability  to  undervtand 
the  people  they  are  trying  to  crush. 

The  sheikh  dead — no  one  has  suggested  it 
yet — wotild  be  the  most  powerful  force  of  aU, 
the  first  unlversaUy  recognized  martyr  to 
Bengali  nationalism. 

Sheikh  Mujib  has  never  feared  either  pris- 
on or  death  In  three  decades  of  a  totally  po- 
litical life  in  a  country  where  political  acti- 
vism always  means  both  prison  and  death  are 
near  at  hand. 

All  six  times  he  was  previously  thrown  in 
Jail  by  the  Army,  he  waited  In  predictable 
places  for  his  arrest,  though  he  considered 
the  cellblock  a  waste  of  valuable  organizing 
time.  There  Is  no  way  to  know  yet  whether 
he  followed  this  pattern  again  or  decided  to 
escape  to  go  on  leading  a  movement  that  was 
no  longer  merely  an  obstreperous  opposition 
party  but  the  country's  duly  elected  ma- 
jority. 

NOW  A  FLAME 

In  the  weeks  before  the  Army  moved. 
Sheikh  MuJlb  told  newsmen  over  and  over 
again  that  his  own  fate  no  longer  mattered, 
that  the  Idea  of  ending  West  Pakistan's  eco- 
nomic domination  of  East  Bengal  was  now 
a  flame  Inside  every  Bengali  head. 

"They  dont  have  enough  bullets  to  kill  76 
million  Bengalis,"  he  said,  "and  that  Is  what 
they  will  have  to  do  to  crush  us.  You  cant 
shoot  down  this  kind  of  spirit  with  Just  bul- 
lets, and  bullets  is  all  they  have." 

Mr.  Bhutto  thought  otherwise. 

Before  coming  to  Dacca  to  join  the  last  fu- 
tile round  of  negotiations  with  Sheikh  Mujib 
and  President  A.  M.  Yahya  Khan,  he  told 
newsmen  In  West  Pakistan  the  Army  could 
win  any  showdovim  because  the  Bengali  move- 
ment existed  only  In  the  cities.  If  the  Army 
also  had  to  put  down  the  countryside,  where 
90  per  cent  of  East  Bengalis  live,  the  Job 
could  not  be  done,  he  acknowledged.  But  he 
Insisted  that  the  countryside  would  not  back 
the  Bengali  cause,  despite  the  overwhelming 
votes  Sheikh  Mujib  rolled  up  there. 

MARXIST  competitor 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  East  Bengal  has 
learned  that  the  only  serious  competitor 
Sheikh  Mujib  had  in  the  countryside  last 
December  was  Maulana  Bhasbanl,  an  elderly, 
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white -bearded  Marxist  orator  whose  peasant 
movement  demanded  outright  Independence 
from  the  start,  rather  than  the  regional  au- 
tonomy sought  by  the  Awanl  League.  Mr. 
Bhastanl  refused  to  contest  the  election  last 
December,  but  his  Independence  movement 
had  a  strength  among  peasants  tt^at  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Bhutto's  views  of  tibe  East 
Bengal  countryside  were  unlnfonne<|. 

Which  man  better  understood  Beiigal  will 
be  known  In  the  end,  after  the  ashes  of  the 
civil  war  that  Is  getting  under  way  In  East 
Bengal  have  settled. 


area," 
|ld  only 
itloned 

bmatlon 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  |7,   19711 

Refugees  Fkom  East  Pakistan  Tell  pr  Mass 
Executions 

New  Delhi,  India,  April  6. — U.S.  aid  other 
foreign  refugees  from  East  Pakistan Jsald  to- 
day the  rebels  and  their  antagonjErts,  the 
army,  had  staged  an  orgy  of  mas^  execu- 
tions In  Chlttagong.  Burning  and  looting  left 
the  port  of  Chlttagong  an  almost  tleserted 
wasteland,  they  said. 

The  Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan  sftll  were 
fighting  outside  Chlttagong  but  the  city  Itself 
was  In  the  hands  of  West  Pakistanis  army, 
reported  some  of  the  37  Americans  and  82 
other  foreigners  reaching  Calcutta  j  on  the 
British  ship  Clan  MacNair. 

Twenty-six  Americans  who  flew 
hran,  Iran,  today  from  Dacca  told 
Ing  and  burning.  They  said  Amerlc 
not  been  threatened  and  the  Pakl 
emment  was  in  control  in  the  ca.plt 

In  a  broadcast  over  ofBclal  Paklstajn  radio, 
Pakistani  President  Mohammed  Yahta  Khan 
said  India  bad  sent  the  eqxxlvalent  oif  six 
army  divisions  into  West  Bengal  stane  which 
borders  East  Pakistan.  i 

The  broadcast  quoted  Yahya  as  saying, 
"This  concentration  on  our  border!  repre- 
sents a  direct  threat  to  our  security.T  It  also 
said  that  federal  Pakistani  troops  h4d  again 
"confronted"  armed  infiltrators  froii  India. 

The  Indian  foreign  ministry  denied  [Y ah ya's 
charge.  "We  have  taken  precaution^  not  to 
put  any  regular  army  troops  In   tt 
a    ministry    spokesman    said.    He 
paramilitary    border    forces    are 
along  the  frontier. 

Stories  told  by  refugees  and  Infc 
gathered  by  reporters  slipping  into  B^t  Pak- 
istan indicate  Yahya 's  army  was  Increasingly 
Isolated  in  the  major  cities  of  sec«sionlst 
Bast  Paklsrtan.  | 

After  12  days  of  civil  war,  a  gen«al  pic- 
ture of  the  strength  of  the  opp>06lnfc  forces 
was  emerging.  [ 

The  West  Pakistan  army  Is  in  control  of  at 
least  the  major  cities  In  the  provlnci,  Dacca 
the  capital,  and  ChittagotLg.  ] 

Elsewhere  In  the  66,126-Bquare-mlie  prov- 
ince, and  even  on  the  outskirts  of  Daiccs  and 
Chlttagong,  the  followers  of  Sheikh  Ifujibur 
Rahman  and  his  outlawed  AwamlT  League 
were  reported  to  be  in  control. 

Refugees  who  arrived  from  ChlttaJong  to- 
day talked  to  newsmen  in  Calcutta.! 

"The  army  only  had  to  see  a  Beilgall  on 
the  street  and  they  shot  him,"  said  a  Briton. 
"Chlttagong  Is  now  deserted.  Everyone  has 
fled  to  the  villages  outside  " 

Said  another  Briton  who  was  an  engineer 
In  a  Chlttagong  Jute  mill:  "In  my  oim  mill, 
people  were  murdered  In  front  of  my  eyes. 
Many  peole  were  burned  in  their  houa  »  when 
the  army  put  them  to  the  torch.  They  seemed 
to  take  a  delight  In  destruction,  llachlne 
guns  were  going  day  and  night  and  th  ere  was 
shelling  from  gunboats  offshore." 

The  Britons  said,  however,  that  'or  two 
weeks  before  West  Pakistan's  army  arrived, 
Bengalis  had  been  murdering  Westi  Pakis- 
tanis living  In  Chlttagong.  They  told  of 
corpses  lying  In  the  streets  for  nine  flays. 

Leon  Lumsden,  an  American  etoglneer 
working  on  a  US.  aid  project  reported:  "Sol- 
diers Just  walked  up  to  anyone  wearing  a 
lungl,  the  native  BengaU  drees,  and  Shot.  Ho 
estimated  he  had  seen  16  Ben^lls  filled- 


Charles  McOlnley,  U.S.  cultural  affairs  of- 
ficer in  Dacca  who  arrived  in  Tehran  today, 
called  life  in  East  Pakistan  "decidedly  ab- 
normal," but  said,  "it  is  accurate  to  say 
the  Americans  were  frightened,  but  there 
was  no  threat  to  them  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  American  deaths  at  all." 

In  Dacca,  the  army  Is  now  In  control,  and 
it  was  quiet  when  we  last  left  it,"  he  said. 

Another  woman  who  refused  to  give  her 
name  said,  "So  many  of  my  dear  Pakistani 
friends  are  now  dead.  They  are  still  shooting 
and  burning  places  down."  She  said  parts 
of  Dacca  were  "definitely  In  shambles.  Tanks 
keep  rumbling  past  homes.  People  are  be- 
ing constantly  arrested." 

(The  State  Department  reported  in  Wash- 
ington that  307  Americans  have  left  Dacca 
in  East  Pakistan  for  Karachi  in  West  Pakis- 
tan aboard  five  flights  of  Pakistan  Interna- 
tional Airways  transport  planes.  That  left 
approximately  460  Americans  still  in  East 
Pakistan). 

Two  ofiBclals  of  the  Pakistani  high  commis- 
sion (embassy)  in  New  Delhi  defected  to  In- 
dia, today  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
Independence  movement  in  East  Pakistan. 

Indian  government  sources  said  the  dip- 
lomats. Second  Secretary  K.  M.  Shehabud- 
din,  and  assistant  press  attache  Amhudul 
Huq,  asked  for  and  were  granted  political 
asylum  in  India.  Both  are  East  Bengalis. 

In  Karachi,  the  national  Pakistani  news 
agency  reported  that  Kamal  Hossaln,  con- 
stitutional expert  of  Sheikh  Mujlburs  ban- 
ned Awaml  League  in  East  Pakistan,  has 
surrendered  to  the  martial  law  authorities. 

The  agency  said  that  other  Awaml  League 
leaders  who  had  gone  underground  were  also 
beginning  to  surrender. 

Hosseln  was  believed  to  have  wielded  great 
influence  in  shaping  Mujibur's  speeches  and 
in  drafting  his  policies. 

In  the  abortive  11 -day  talks  in  Dacca  pre- 
ceding the  army  crackdown,  Hossaln  was  one 
of  the  Awaml  League  leaders  who  held  dally 
talks  with  President  Yahya  Khan's  aides. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  1971] 

Bengalis  Form  a  Cabinet  As  the  Bloodshed 
Goes  On 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Agabtala,  India.  April  13. — ^Although  large 
numbers  of  East  Pakistani  secessionist  lead- 
ers have  been  reported  killed  «md  with 
wholesale  bloodshed  continuing,  several 
members  of  the  movement's  high  command 
are  alive  and  have  formed  a  cabinet. 

They  Include  Tajuddln  Ahmed,  second  In 
command  to  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman,  whose 
Awaml  League  took  the  steps  for  Independ- 
ence that  brought  West  Pakistan's  military 
crackdown. 

In  an  East  Pakistani  border  area  visited 
by  this  correspondent,  at  least  six  seces- 
sionist leaders  met  to  name  Mr.  Ahmed 
Prime  Minister  and  Defense  Minister  of  the 
state  they  call  Bangla  Desh,  or  Bengal  Na- 
tion. They  proclaimed  Sheik  Mujlb  their 
President,  although  privately  the  secessionist 
leaders  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  prison 
in  West  Pakistan. 

While  the  central  Government,  which  is 
dominated  by  West  Pakistan,  continues  to 
announce  that  the  situation  Is  calm  in  the 
East  and  conditions  are  returning  to  normal, 
a  far  different  picture  emerges  on  the  scene. 

DAILY  BATTLES  REPORTED 

Dally  battles  are  reliably  reported  In  many 
sectors.  Hordes  of  East  Pakistanis  have  fled 
the  cities  to  seek  refuge  or  Join  the  secession- 
ist army,  and  thousands  of  refugees,  carry- 
ing their  meager  belongings  in  cardboard 
suitcases  and  sacks,  are  crossing  into  India 
for  temporary  haven. 

This  correspondent  saw  Pakistani  soldiers 
burning  villages  to  deny  the  resistance  forces 
cover  or  hiding  places.  As  the  smoke  from 
the  thatch  and  bamboo  huts  billowed  up  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Camilla,  circling 


violtures  descended  on  the  bodies  of  prninmu 
already  being  picked  apart  by  dogs  and  crows. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  hov 
many  of  East  Pakistan's  76  million  BengaUi 
the  army  has  killed,  but  authoritative  n. 
ports  from  many  sources  agree  that  Ute 
figure  is  at  least  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
some  reports  put  it  much  higher. 

The  central  Government  oflJclally  bars  m 
foreign  newsmen  from  East  Pakistan.  Bnt 
from  the  evidence  available  In  secessionist- 
held  rural  areas — some  of  which  are  oc- 
casionally contested  by  the  army — the  P»k. 
istanl  armed  forces  have  killed  leaders  and 
potential  leaders  of  East  Pakistan  and  shat- 
tered the  economic  base  of  the  region  in  their 
effort  to  crush  the  independence  movement. 

On  orders,  the  army — now  consisting  en- 
tirely of  West  Pakistani  troops — has  killed 
students.  Intellectuals,  professors,  engineen 
doctors  and  others  of  leadership  caliber-^ 
whether  they  were  directly  Involved  with  th» 
nationalist  movement  or  not. 

Both  in  military  attacks  and  in  execution!, 
the  central  Government's  forces  killed  East 
Pakistani  Army  officers  and  soldlere  who 
were  unable  to  break  out  and  Join  the  g\xet- 
rllla  forces  when  the  army  offensive  began 
on  March  25.  Most  of  the  officers'  famlll«i 
have  been  killed;  only  a  few  escaped  Into 
hiding. 

With  the  aid  of  air  and  naval  bombard- 
ment,  the  army  has  destroyed  food  supplies, 
tea  factoriee.  Jute  mills  and  natural-gs* 
fields — the  economic  basis  of  East  Pakistan. 

"This  has  already  set  the  country  back 
25  years,"  said  a  Scottish  tea-estate  manager 
who  fled  to  India  from  his  plantation  in  the 
northeast.  "The  liberation  army,  trying  to 
stop  the  army,  is  blowing  the  bridges,  rail- 
road lines  and  roads.  Even  if  they  even- 
tually win  Independence,  they'll  have  to 
start  completely  from,  scratch  again." 

This  man  and  two  other  estate  managen 
who  escaped  with  him  asked  that  their 
names  not  be  used  because  of  their  fear  of 
reprisals  against  British  families  still  In 
East  Pakistan. 

ATTACK    ON    "EMPTY"    TRUCKS 

The  three  evacuees  reported  that  a  con- 
voy of  nine  trucks  that  the  Pakistani  radio 
contended  had  been  carrying  arms  and  am- 
munition from  India  and  had  been  destroyed 
by  Pakistani  planes  was  in  fact  a  collection 
of  empty  trucks  In  the  yard  of  a  tea  estate. 

Authoritative  reports  indicate  that  per- 
haps 20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  people  are  left 
in  such  towns  as  Dacca,  the  capital,  and 
Chlttagong  and  Comllla.  Smaller  centers  are 
also  largely  deserted.  Dacca  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1.5  million,  Chlttagong  about 
400,000  to  500,000  and  Comllla  about  100,000. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  East  Pakistan  the 
thump  of  artillery  fire  can  be  beard  every 
day  in  virtually  every  sector.  After  every 
guerrilla  attack  or  harassment  by  the  out- 
nimibered  and  outgunned  resistance  troops, 
the  Pakistani  Army  appears  to  be  Infllctiiig 
reprisals  on  the  civilian  population. 

"The  bloody  cowards!"  said  a  young  Ben- 
gali lieutenant  who  escap>ed  the  army  at- 
tempt to  annihilate  his  battalion  of  the  East 
Bengal  Regiment  at  Comllla.  "We  give  them 
fronts  to  shoot  at.  We  are  in  uniform.  But 
they  attack  civilians  Instead." 

The  secessionist  army  Is  desperately  short 
of  trained  officers,  arms,  anmiunition,  vehi- 
cles and  basic  supplies.  Some  of  the  m«n 
are  barefoot. 

The  heaviest  weapon  the  secessionists  have 
in  any  numbers  is  the  3-lnch  mortar,  al- 
though they  have  captured  a  few  heavy 
guns.  The  Pakistani  military  are  using  Jet 
fighter-bombers,  heavy  artillery  and  gun- 
boats— ^mostly  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

Pakistani  charges  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  been  eendlng  troops  and  weapon* 
to  East  Pakistan  are  not  borne  out  by  thli 
reporter's  observations.  No  Indian  troops 
were  seen  In  the  East  Pakistani  imlts. 
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The  basic  weapons  are  old  Enfield  and 
Garand  rifles  and  some  Chinese-made  auto- 
matic rifles  and  machine  gtins — which  the 
Bengalis  have  either  captured  or  liad 
brought  with  them  when  they  escaped  from 
their  units. 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  300.000  men 
In  the  Pakistani  armed  forces  were  Ben- 
galis. Nearly  all  of  those  who  were  not  killed 
by  the  West  Pakistani  troops  in  the  first 
days  have  Joined  the  secessionist  army  and 
constitute  Its   only   trained  elements. 

The  best  available  figures  indicate  that 
the  trained  core  consists  of  some  3,000  mem- 
bers of  the  East  Bengal  Regiment,  which 
was  a  regular  unit,  and  some  9,000  mem- 
bers of  the  East  Pakistan  Rifles,  a  paramili- 
tary unit  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  man 
the  observation  p>oets  on  the  border  with 
India. 

The  rest  of  the  secessionist  force  is  made 
up  of  armed  policemen,  home  guards,  other 
poorly  trained  local  militia  and  raw  recruits. 

Before  the  political  crisis  began  to  mount, 
the  Pakistani  Army  had  aJaout  25,000  troops 
in  East  Pakistan.  Larg^e  numbers  of  reinforce- 
ments have  been  flown  over  from  Wwt  Paki- 
stan, which  is  separated  from  the  Eastern 
province  by  over  a  thousand  miles  of  Indian 
territory. 

Some  estimates  put  the  number  of  West 
Pakistan  at  60.000  to  80,000,  moat  of  them 
Punjabis  and  Pathans.  The  Punjabis  In  pcu"- 
ticular  have  traditionally  held  the  Bengalis 
in  disdain  though  both  are  predominantly 
Moslenx 

Though  the  average  amount  of  ammtinl- 
tlon  by  the  guerrilla  riflemen  Is  30  to  40 
rounds,  their  determination  seems  high, 
fueled  In  many  cases  by  the  fact  that  the 
Pakistani  Army  has  killed  members  of  their 
families — and  sometimes  all  of  them. 

"They  have  made  me  an  orphan,"  said  one 
soldier  who,  like  many  of  his  comrades,  had 
glassy  eyes  and  seemed  unable  to  believe 
what  had  happened.  "My  life  Is  unimportant 
now." 

Two  days  ago  West  Pakistani  troops,  as 
they  had  been  tor  several  days,  were  burn- 
ing villages  on  the  outskirts  of  Comllla  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  Indian  border.  Their 
apparent  purpose  was  to  remove  all  cover 
within  a  flve-mile  radius  of  the  alrstrtp.  Re- 
ports indicate  they  are  doing  the  same  all 
over  Bast  Pakistan. 

MaJ.  Khaled  Musharrof,  the  32-year-old 
guerrilla  commander  In  the  area,  sent  out  a 
10-man  patrcd  to  harass  the  Pakistani  troops. 
This  correspondent  accompanied  the  patrol, 
three  of  whose  members  had  no  shoes. 

Using  rice  paddies  to  advantage,  the  patrol 
stalked  to  within  200  yards  of  the  soldlere, 
who  were  tihnowlng  phosphorous  grenades 
Into  thatch  huts.  The  Bengalis,  who  had 
some  Chinese-made  automatic  weapons, 
opened  flre,  which  the  soldiers  immediately 
returned.  The  shooting  was  nearly  constant 
for  about  20  minutes,  after  wlilcb  the  Ben- 
galls  came  sorambllng  back  to  safety  over  an 
embankment. 

SHEIK   MUjn  FACES  TRIAL 

The  coordination  of  guerrilla  units  Is 
poor  and  in  some  Instances  nonexistent. 
The  Bengalis  are  now  devoting  themselves 
to  guerrilla  tactics  while  the  army  has  gained 
control  of  most  of  the  major  cities  and 
towns.  Including  the  cantonments  and  air- 
fields. 

With  their  added  strength,  the  troops  are 
launching  forays  into  the  covmtryside  and 
sending  out  motorized  oolvunns  to  try  to  link 
up  the  cities  they  control.  A  few  of  the 
columns  have  been  successful,  but  not  many, 
because  the  guerrillas  have  been  able  to  cut 
road,  water  and  rail  links  with  some 
regularity. 

Though  the  guerrillas  were  lighting  on, 
their  leaders  acknowledged  that  Sheik  Mujlb, 
the  51 -year -old  symbol  of  the  rebel  move- 
ment, was  recently  awaiting  trial  on  the 
treason  charges  brought  against  him  by  Gen. 
Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan.  President  of 


Pakistan.  The  Government  had  announced 
that  Sheik  Mujlb  was  arrested  at  his  home 
in  Dacca  early  on  March  26. 

Since  the  army  has  clearly  won  the  first 
stage  of  the  war,  the  Bengalis  are  counting 
on  the  monsoon  rains,  which  will  begin  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  give  them  an  advantage. 

The  difficult  countryside  of  East  Pak- 
istan— a  veined  network  at  tlie  tboiisands 
of  rivera  and  streams  of  the  Ganges-Grahma- 
putra  system — is  alien  to  the  Punjabi  and 
Pathan  soldiers  from  the  dry  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  western  province.  When 
the  monsoons  swell  the  rtvens  and  flood  much 
of  Elast  Pakistan  from  May  through  October, 
it  will  became  even  more  alien. 

"We  are  just  waiting  for  the  monsoon," 
a  Bengali  officer  said.  "They  are  so  frightened 
of  water  you  canU  imagine.  And  we  are  mas- 
ters of  water.  They  wont  be  able  to  move 
their  artillery  and  tanks,  and  their  planes 
won't  be  able  to  fiy.  Nature  will  be  our  sec- 
ond army." 

The  Bengalis  are  bitter  about  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  the  Pakistani  Government;  most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  independence  movement 
are  pro- Western  and  were  hoping  for  support 
from  Washington.  They  are  even  more  bitter 
about  the  American  weapons  being  used 
against  them. 

"WE    WERE    EXPECTING    HELP" 

"Do  you  know,  they  are  using  your  planes, 
your  rockets,  your  tanks,  to  kill  us?"  a  Ben- 
gali soldier,  his  voice  tense  and  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed, asked  the  American  correspondent. 
"We  were  expecting  help,  not  this."  Similar 
remarks  were  made  repeatedly  by  others. 

The  Bengalis  are  not  so  surprised  by  the 
Chinese  weapons  the  army  is  using  because 
they  apparently  expected  Peking  to  support 
the  Government.  Some  Bengali  officers,  con- 
tending that  the  army  offensive  was  worked 
out  In  advance  with  the  Chinese,  insist  that 
the  army  would  never  have  embarked  on 
such  a  venture  without  assurances  of  fiUl 
support  from  Peking. 

Even  before  the  offensive,  the  Bengalis 
wondered  why  the  Western  powers  and 
others  did  not  support  their  cause.  Now 
their  disillusionment  is  complete. 

"This  is  genocide,  and  people  are  Just 
standing  by  and  looking,"  a  Bengali  student 
remarked.  "Nobody  has  spoken  out.  Has  the 
world  no  conscience?" 

The  bitterness  does  not  include  India, 
which  has  condemned  the  Pakistani  military 
action  and  Is  trying  to  persuade  other  gov- 
ernments to  put  pressxire  on  Pakistan  to 
stop  the  killing. 

Indian  civilians  and  officials  In  border 
areas  are  providing  assistance  to  refugees  and 
others,  but  this  correspondent  saw  no  arms 
being  transported  across  the  border — as  the 
Pakistani  Government  has  charged  and  New 
Delhi  has  repeatedly  denied. 

EVACUEES    DESCRIBE    ATROCITIES 

Both  refugees  and  Western  evacuees  have 
brought  tales  of  atrocities  and  slaughter. 

One  Westerner,  manager  of  a  jute  mill  In 
the  Chlttagong  area,  said  that  while  he  hid 
from  the  army  for  three  hours  in  a  ditch, 
he  saw  troops  bring  a  truck  convoy  down 
the  road.  In  the  lead  truck,  he  sold,  were 
several  Bengalis  held  at  gunpoint  and  told 
to  shout  "Victory  for  Bengal,"  an  mdepend- 
enoe  slogan.  When  they  did  so  other  Ben- 
galls  came  out  of  their  hiding  places  and 
were  machine-gunned. 

"They  want  to  drag  us  so  far  down  that 
the  nation  will  be  back  In  the  18th  century," 
a  Bengali  soldier  said,  "so  that  there  will  be 
famine  and  we  will  be  reduced  to  eating 
grass.  They  want  to  make  sure  that  no  head 
will  ever  be  raised  against  them  again." 

There  have  also  been  reports  from  scat- 
tered €ireas  of  the  province  that  Bengalis 
were  retaliating  by  killing  West  Pakistanis 
and  other  non-Bengalis,  particularly  busi- 
nessmen. 


But  the  killing  of  Bengalis,  which  has 
been  systematic,  was  apparently  planned 
long  in  advance.  Monbers  of  the  Muslim 
League,  an  ineffectual  religiously  oriented 
party  In  East  Pakistan  long  associated  with 
the  army  and  other  West  Pakistani  interests, 
have  reportedly  been  assisting  the  army  in 
ferreting  out  students  and  other  potential 
leaders. 

An  engineer  retwjhed  India  yesterday  with 
his  wife  and  year-old  son  after  walking  for 
seven  days  from  Dacca.  The  engineer,  who 
had  held  a  Government  job,  said  that  al- 
though he  had  not  been  a  member  of  the 
Awaml  League  and  had  not  taken  active 
part  In  the  nationalist  movement,  he  left 
because  "it  was  systematic  killing  of  the 
educated." 

"If  I  had  stayed,"  he  said  softly,  "It  would 
have  meant  death,  certainly  death." 


[From  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review, 

Apr.  17,  19711 

The  Bloody  Road  Leftwards 

(By  T.  J.  S.  George) 

Chuadanga. — In  this  dusty  sunbeaten 
town  west  of  Dacca  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangla  Desh  is  very  much  a  reality.  There  Is 
some  kind  of  local  administration  in  the 
hands  of  the  liberation  forces  and  no  gov- 
ernment troops  are  anywhere  around.  Two 
groups  of  West  Pakistani  soldiers  who  had 
tried  to  reach  the  town  by  road  had  been 
ambushed  and  wiped  out.  The  claim  can  be 
believed  became  the  East  Pakistan  Rlfies 
units  In  the  town  show  off  Chinese-made 
light  machine  guns  and  heaps  of  ammuni- 
tion which  could  only  have  been  captured 
from  government  troops. 

Early  In  the  fighting  Chuadanga  was  de- 
clared the  provisional  capital  of  Bangla  Desh. 
This  week  the  liberation  forces  announced 
a  six-man  government  with  Sheikh  Mujlb  as 
the  titular  head.  (The  Pakistan  government 
also  released  this  week  a  photograph  of  the 
sheikh  purporting  to  show  him  in  captivity.) 
Immediate  leadership  of  the  movement  is  in 
the  hands  of  three  majors  of  the  East  Bengal 
Regiment  and  Dr  Huq  of  Chuadanga,  a  med- 
ical practitioner  who  has  been  accepted  by 
the  men  in  uniform  as  their  chief  adviser. 
Awaml  League  stalwart  Tajuddln  Ahmed  has 
been  named  prime  minister  though  an  earlier 
report  had  said  he  was  killed. 

The  message  of  Chuadanga  is  that  gov- 
ernment troops  will  be  unable  to  hold  their 
own  against  guerilla  tactics  by  the  local  peo- 
ple. The  road  we  took  to  the  town  was  so 
elaborately  blocked  that  only  an  expert  local 
driver  would  know  where  the  detours  were 
and  which  turns  had  to  be  avoided  lest  he 
end  up  in  a  ditch.  This  was  a  Bangla  edition 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  And  It  will  be  an 
even  more  vicious  death  trap  for  the  stran- 
gers from  West  Pakistan  once  the  rains  set 
In. 

For  all  their  lack  of  preparedness  and 
Inadequate  arms,  therefore,  the  Bengali 
patriots  have  a  strategy  open  to  them.  As 
liberation  leaders  in  Chuadanga  explained, 
this  strategy  is  to  avoid  direct  confrontation 
with  government  troops,  waylay  small  groups 
of  them  whenever  possible  emd  generally 
adopt  a  policy  of  denying  them  food  and 
water. 

Even  allowing  a  mai^n  for  an  element  of 
wishful  thinking  here,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
fighting  In  East  Pakistan.  The  Bengali  de- 
sire for  Independence  Is  so  powerful  and 
unanimous,  and  the  practical  problems  of 
cost,  logistics  and  supplies  faced  by  govern- 
ment troops  so  serious,  that  eventual  Ben- 
gali success  seems  inevitable. 

The  real  question  now  is  the  political  com- 
plexion of  tiie  future  government  of  Bangla 
Desh.  If  the  fighting  continues  in  Its  present 
form  for  some  months  and  if  the  outside 
powers  maintain  their  present  postures,  the 
answer  could  well  be:  a  distinct  shade  of 
Chinese  red.  Alternatively,  Bengal  could  be- 
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come  a  Vietnam  with  outside  powers  baclclnjg 
a  contending  political  factions  for  power. 

Consider  the  method  In  the  govemmei 
troops'  madness.  EJyewltnesses  from  Dac( 
and  Chlttagong — not  sub-continentals  bi 
Europeans  and  Americans — have  conflmw 
that  not  only  were  the  killings  sadlstlcs  bi 
that  certain  groups  of  people  were  carefully 
picked  out  for  total  annihilation.  Heading 
this  list  were  Awaml  League  leaders  and  tae 
university  community.  i 

The  target  of  destruction  seems  to  ha?e 
been  largely  fulfilled — with  the  result  that, 
should  East  Pakistan  be  handed  over  to  locil 
political  parties  tomorrow,  there  simply  will 
not  be  many  leaders  or  Intellectuals  of  the 
Awaml  League  brand  to  take  over  respon- 
sibility. In  one  murderous  week  the  arrcy 
wrought  a  vacuum  which  it  will  take  a  gen- 
eration or  more  to  fill. 

As  It  happened  the  Awaml  League  repre- 
sented the  moderate  line  In  East  Paldsta|il 
politics.  Sheikh  Mujlb  was  In  fact  considered 
right  of  centre.  While  the  moderate  elements 
have  been  quickly  decimated,  others  hate 
been  growing  In  strength. 

They  comprise  two  distinct  strands.  Mar- 
iana Bashanl  is  not  a  fiery  Maoist  now  b^t 
remains  a  militant  leader  of  some  5S,0<K) 
reasonably  well  organised  peasants  under  t&e 
banner  of  the  NAP  (National  Awaml  PaJ]^?])  • 
His  political  line  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  CPM 
(Communist  Party  of  India — Marxist)  whl^ 
until  about  1967  was  decidedly  "pro-Peklni" 
but  drifted  apart  thereafter  on  the  grouid 
that  the  objective  situation  was  not  ripe  for 
armed  revolution. 

Further  to  the  left  of  the  Bashanl  group, 
and  known  as  real  extremists  here,  are  tl^e 
EPCP-ML  (East  Pakistan  Communltt 
Party — Marxist  Leninist),  blood  brothers  pf 
the  Naxalltee  of  India.  Their  leader  Ls 
Mohajnmed  Toha,  an  eduoat«d  man  in  hds 
early  fortiee  who  was  Bashanl 's  rlghtb&nd 
man  and  secretary  of  the  NAP  untU  arouad 
1968.  His  seoocd  in  command  now  la  Abdul 
Huq  and  together  they  follow  the  atriet 
Maoist  line  by  the  book.  I 

Nobody  knows  the  numerical  strength  bf 
the  EPCP-ML  except  that  it  Is  rather  small. 
But  they  are  believed  to  be  extremely  will 
organised  with  the  only  underground  n^- 
work  known  to  exist  In  the  country.  Since  tfce 
fighting  started,  they  have  been  Joined  t)y 
Naxalites  from  India  who  presumaHly 
brought  In  some  arms  as  well. 

The  NaxaUtes  look  on  Sheikh  Mujlb  as  ^ 
American  agent.  Hand-written  posters  d^- 
covered  in  Calcutta  last  week  said:  "lui- 
perlalism  bums  and  will  bum  In  the  f|re 
of  peoples'  war  In  the  villages  of  East  Bengal 
under  the  leadership  of  Comrade  Toha".  "Hie 
EPCP-ML  also  is  against  Mujlb's  leadership. 
But  they  support  the  liberation  movement. 
They  are  oonfldent  that,  now  that  armed  res- 
olution has  begun,  the  leadership  of  the 
movement  is  bound  to  pass  into  their  han^. 
The  people  at  large  may  not  care  one  way  pr 
another;  they  are  so  desperately  anxious  [to 
get  rid  of  the  "Punjabis"  that  they  are  u|i- 
Ukely  to  bother  about  how  it  Is  brought 
abouft  and  by  whom.  I 

In  fact,  the  EPCP-ML  can  alienate  popumr 
support  for  the  Sheikh  and  the  Awaml 
League.  Already  there  are  cntictsms  of  Mujlb 
^tiv«ng  the  poople— that  he  should  ha^e 
"wasted"  his  time  conferring  with  Preeldent 
Yahya  tt'ViaTi  and  not  drawn  up  any  contin- 
gency plan  for  the  kind  of  armed  conflict 
th&t  has  now  developed.  The  longer  the 
f^ghtHT^g  lasts  the  greater  wlU  be  popular 
willingness  to  rely  on  a  tnily  militant  leader- 
ship fully  oonvwsaat  with  the  Intricacies  of 
armed  revolution. 

Mujlb  himself  bad  seen  this  coming.  ^ 
the  Dacca  talks  with  President  Yahya  Khiui 
were  beginning,  he  told  a  Journalist:  "Th«Be 
people  must  come  to  their  senses.  Cant  thiey 
see  that  I  alone  oem  save  Bast  Pakistan  frqm 
communism?  If  they  make  a  fight  of  It^  I 
shall  lose  the  leadership  within  a  few  years. 
Naxalltes  will  take  action  In  my  name.  TUey 


will  even  carry  my  picture  at  first,  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Then  they  will 
take  over." 

In  normal  circiimstancee  Pakistan's  army 
Junta  itself  might  be  expected  to  see  this 
possibility  and  set  out  to  liquidate  the  ex- 
tremists as  it  has  sought  to  wipe  out  the 
Awaml  League.  But  then,  Islamabad  could 
also  decide  that  It  stands  to  gain  some  sub- 
stantial If  vicarious  advantages  by  deliber- 
ately encouraging  extremist  growth. 

This  could  be  the  case  if  the  Pakistan  gov- 
ernment wants  to  devise  some  fEu;e-savlng 
formula  and  get  out  of  the  Bangla  mess. 
Reasons  abotmd:  the  Impossibility  of  a  deci- 
sive military  victory,  the  near  hopelessness 
of  setting  up  any  kind  of  administration, 
epidemics  which  have  already  started  In  the 
eastern  wing,  the  coming  monsoon  which  will 
paralyze  the  landlubbers  from  the  West,  the 
famine  that  is  sure  to  set  in  soon,  above  all 
the  economic  ruin  a  prolonged  campaign  In 
Bengal  wlU  bring  about  In  West  Pakistan 
Itself. 

Shoxild  any  of  these  factors  force  West 
Pakistan  to  call  It  a  day  In  Bengal,  the  mili- 
tary men  might  want  to  take  one  last  venge- 
ful fling  and  do  their  worst  not  only  to  the 
Bengalis  but  also  to  India.  And  what  would 
be  better  than  ensuring  the  assumption  of 
power  by  a  blood  and  guts  Naxallte  group  In 
Dacca?  It  could  cement  Islamabad's  friend- 
ship with  China  and,  more  Importantly,  per- 
manently embed  a  thorn  In  India's  side. 

In  the  mesuatlme,  It  would  be  clever  for 
the  Pakistan  government  to  go  for  a  diver- 
sionary maneuvre  by  organising  a  major 
skirmish  or  two  with  Indian  regular  troops 
along  the  border.  Accusations  already  made 
about  Indian  trespasses  across  the  border 
may  be  Intended  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
this. 

China  this  week  abandoned  Its  fence-sit- 
ting and  openly  took  the  side  of  the  West 
Pakistan  government  authorities,  accusing 
India  of  Interference  In  Pakistan's  internal 
affairs.  Islamabad  has  since  claimed  that 
Peking  has  pledged  support  against  any  at- 
tack by  India.  China's  understandable  reluc- 
tance to  be  seen  to  be  supporting  a  seces- 
sionist movement  may  be  one  reason  for  this 
development.  A  weightier  factor  could  be 
Soviet  President  Podgorny's  criticism  of  the 
Pakistani  government's  repression  in  Bengal. 
But  there  Is  also  a  valid  Ideological  argu- 
ment. Iliere  Is  no  reason  whatever  China 
should  back  a  movement  led  by  Sheikh  Mu- 
Jlbur  Rahman  or  the  Awaml  League.  By  the 
same  token,  It  cannot  abandon  parties  like 
the  EPCP-ML.  The  possibility  of  publicly 
supporting  the  Islamabad  government  and 
privately  rendering  aid  to  the  EPCP-ML  can- 
not be  ruled  out.  One  of  the  hand-written 
Naxallte  posters  found  in  Calcutta  last  week 
said:  "Foil  the  imperialist  consjitpacy  to 
launch  a  war  against  socialist  China  by  using 
Pakistan  as  a  base".  When  the  leadership  of 
the  liberation  movement  passes  from  the 
Awaml  League  to  the  EPCP-ML  the  fighting 
m  Bengal  will  have  become  officially  a  peo- 
ple's war,  and  China  will  have  to  rethink  Its 
position. 

As  we  got  Into  a  Jeep  for  a  ride  Into  this 
town,  two  young  men  Joined  us.  We  thought 
they  were  local  people  who  would  act  as  our 
guides.  But  they  turned  out  to  be  Calcutta 
boys  and  their  remarks — In  excellent  Eng- 
lish— showed  they  were  hardcore  Naxalltes. 
"What  Is  going  on  here  is  a  great  lesson 
for  us,"  they  said.  "How  are  these  poor  peo- 
ple, unarmed  and  friendless,  standing  up  to 
such  a  brutal  army?  We  must  learn  from 
these  people.  We  are  going  into  the  interior 
and  will  Join  th*  fighting  If  necessary — and 
learn."  Later  they  said:  "If  the  struggle  here 
is  successful,  I  can  tell  you  we  shall  siicoeed 
in  West  Bengal  also  within  a  few  months." 
There  in  a  nutshell  we  had  the  whole 
complexity  of  the  Bangla  Desh  struggle  ex- 
plained for  us — and  the  reasons  for  India's 
concern  and  for  growing  international  In- 
terest. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  19711 

Pakistan:  In  This  Cass  "Wab  Is  Hkll"  Fob 

One  Sn>K  Only 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Agabtala,  East  Pakistan. — War  is  hril, 
everyone  says,  but  it  Is  usually  hell  for  both 
Bides. 

Yet,  in  the  three-week-old  war  between  the 
Pakistani  Army  and  the  outgvmned  resist- 
ance fighters  of  East  Pakistan,  there  has  been 
only  one  hell  so  far — that  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  East  Pakistani  civilians  who  have 
been  massacred  by  the  army  in  Its  drive  to 
terrorize,  intimidate  and  crush  the  Bengali 
independence  movement. 

Having  gained  control  of  most  of  the  ma- 
jor cities  and  towns,  the  army  troops — all  are 
West  Pakistanis,  many  of  whom  harbor  deep 
racial  hatred  for  the  Bengali  population  of 
East  Pakistan — are  now  making  forays  Into 
the  countryside.  They  hope  to  extend  their 
control  before  the  monsoon  rains  become 
heavy  In  a  few  weeks  and  make  movement  for 
a  regular  army  difficult. 

"They  flounder  and  die  In  knee-deep 
water,"  said  a  Bengali  officer.  "We  will  use 
country  boats.  We  will  make  misery  tat 
thetn." 

The  prospect  Is  for  a  long,  sullen  war.  Most 
diplomats  and  foreign  observers  believe  that 
the  Bengalis,  by  hanging  on,  will  eventually 
make  life  untenable  for  the  West  Pakistanis, 
who  are  more  than  1,000  miles  from  their 
home  and  their  supply  bases. 

But  these  observers  also  agree  that,  unless 
foreign  powers  put  an  economic  squeeze  on 
the  Pakistani  Government,  It  could  be  years 
before  the  75  million  Bengalis  finally  win 
their  freedom  and  end  West  Pakistan's  ex- 
ploitation of  their  province — the  exploitation 
that  gave  birth  to  the  Independence  move- 
ment. 

There  are  usually  two  sides  to  every  story, 
every  argument,  every  conflict.  But  It  Is  dif- 
ficult, after  witnessing  what  Is  taking  place 
In  EsLBt  Pakistan,  to  Imagine  some  Justifica- 
tion for  the  army's  aoUon.  This  Is  because  the 
army,  from  all  the  available  evidence,  has  set 
out  to  kill  the  leaders  and  potential  leaden 
of  East  Pakistan  and  to  destroy  the  economic 
base  of  the  region. 

"They  want  to  drag  us  so  far  down  that  we 
will  be  reduced  to  eating  grass."  said  one 
BengaU  soldier.  "They  want  to  make  sure 
that  no  head  will  ever  be  raised  against  them 
again." 

The  West  Pakistani  troops  are  killing  Ben- 
gali students.  Intellectuals,  professors,  army 
officers,  engineers,  doctors  and  others  of  any 
leadership  p>otentlal. 

Using  tanks.  Jet  fighter- bombers,  heavy 
artillery  and  gunboats,  all  mostly  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  the  Pakistani  Army  is  also 
destroying  food-storage  houses,  tea  factories, 
Jute  mills  and  natural  gas  fields — the  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  of  East  Pakistan. 

SHOELESS  SOLDIEBS 

The  largest  weapon  the  resistance  army  has 
is  the  three-inch  mortar,  although  It  has 
captured  a  few  heavy  guns.  Some  of  the  Ben- 
gall  soldiers  have  no  shoes. 

The  Bengalis — their  core  of  trained  troops 
number  only  12.000  to  16,000,  all  of  vrtiom 
fled  the  ranks  of  the  Pakistan  Army  when 
the  attack  began — caimot  afford  frontal 
clashes  with  the  estimated  60,000  to  80,000 
West  Pakistani  troops  In  East  Pakistan.  So 
the  Bengali  strategy  Is  now  based  on  hit-and- 
run  guerilla  tactics. 

The  Independence  movement  has  formed 
a  provisional  government,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment this  Is  largely  a  move  to  keep  BengaU 
morale  from  flagging  and  to  try  to  coordi- 
nate the  war  effort. 

As  the  war  continues,  the  economies  of 
both  Bast  and  West  Pakistan  are  suffering 
badly.  Frightened  Bengali  peasants  are  not 
risking  going  Into  their  open  fields  to  plant 
rice  this  year,  East  Pakistan's  Jute  Is  not 
being  exported  and  West  Pakistan's  big  tei- 
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tile  Industry  is  unable  to  sell  the  Bengalis 
its  over-priced  sleazy  co<ttons.  for  which  there 
Is  no  other  market.  The  Bengali  nationalists 
may  be  able  to  hold  out  by  living  off  the 
ftanlllar  land.  For  West  Pakistan,  the  key 
may  be  foreign  aid. 

One  question  mark  is  whether  Communist 
China  will  provide  enough  aid  to  allow  the 
Pakistanis  to  pursue  their  offensive  Indefi- 
nitely. In  a  note  to  the  Pakistani  Government 
last  week.  Premier  Chou  En-lal  denounced 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
India  for  "carrying  out  gross  Interference  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  Pakistan"  and  prom- 
ised China's  support  "should  the  Indian 
expansionists  dare  to  launch  aggression 
against  Pakistan." 

Another  similar  question  is  whether  the 
Western  ald-glvlng  community,  particularly 
the  United  States,  which  Is  now  giving  Paki- 
stan about  $175-milllon  a  year,  will  with- 
hold all  further  assistance  until  President 
Yahya  Khan  stops  the  bloodshed. 

The  State  Department's  desire  Is  to  try  to 
press  for  a  political  settlement,  remote  as 
that  ptossibility  is.  This  strategy  runs  the 
heavy  risk  not  only  of  falling  In  West  Pakis- 
tan, where  the  Americans  want  to  keep  a 
foothold  to  keep  Chinese  Influence  from  be- 
coming predominant,  but  also  losing  all 
the  East  Pakistani  goodwill  It  had  in  the 
strongly  pro-Western  independence  move- 
ments. 

The  Pakistan  Government,  often  through 
Its  official  radio,  is  accusing  its  old  enemy 
India  of  virtually  everything  in  this  war: 
of  sending  arms  and  soldiers  to  the  inde- 
pendence army,  of  harassing  Pakistani  ships, 
of  setting  up  a  clandestine  radio  station,  of 
Inspiring  the  Indian  press  to  print  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  massacres  and  atrocities. 
These  charges,  all  of  which  India  has  re- 
peatedly denied,  have  received  wide  play  In 
the  world  press,  mainly  because  there  is  no 
Bangla  Desh  radio  to  counterbalance  them. 

India  is  probably  providing  assistance  to 
the  Independence  movement,  but  there  has 
been  no  evidence  yet  of  any  arms,  ammuni- 
tion or  men. 

Radio  Pakistan  and  the  controlled  West 
Pakistan  press,  in  addition  to  using  India 
for  a  whipping  boy.  also  continues  to  Issue 
dally  reports  describing  conditions  in  East 
Pakistan  as  "returning  to  normal."  It  char- 
acterizes the  popularly  supported  Independ- 
ence movement  as  "a  handful  of  miscreants" 
and  says  that  the  East  Pakistan  economy  Is 
on  the  mend,  with  Jute  being  exported 
again.  All  are  bald  fabrications. 


[From  the  Far  Eastern   Economic  Review. 

Apr.  24. 1971] 

Puri'iNo  Up  a  Feont 

(By  Nayan  Chanda) 

Mujibngar. — The  green,  sleepy  village  of 
Meherpara  In  the  Kusthia  district  of  East 
Bengal  woke  last  Saturday  to  an  invasion  by 
an  International  brigade  of  Journalists.  Like 
the  mystified  press  corps,  which  had  been 
asked  to  assemble  at  six  that  morning  at 
the  Calcutta  press  club  for  an  "Important 
announcement",  the  villagers  had  no  Idea 
they  were  about  to  witness  the  formal  proc- 
lamation of  the  Sovereign  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Bangla  Desh  in  their  village,  re- 
named Mujlbnagar. 

Indian  border  security  forces  stood  smil- 
ingly by  as  the  convoy  of  two  dozen  cars 
carrying  reporters  and  television  crews 
crossed  Into  Bangla  Desh  by  a  rocky  dirt 
road,  to  meet  the  Awaml  League  leaders  in  a 
lush  mango  grove  In  Meherpara — Just  over  a 
mile  from  the  Indian  border,  and  about  25 
miles  west  of  Chuadanga,  beselged  by  the 
Pakistani  army. 

As  Acting  Head  of  State  Syed  Nazrul 
Islam  arrived  In  a  green  Toyota  Jeep  an 
assorted  guard  of  honour— men  of  the  EPB 
(East  Pakistani  Rifles)  and  Ansar  (home 
guard)  troops — was  drawn  up.  The  purpose 
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of  the  occasion,  said  Nazrul  Islam,  was  "to 
show  that  the  government  of  Bangla  Desh 
exists,  not  in  imagination,  but  right  on  the 
soil  of  Bangla  Desh."  But  the  venue  chosen 
was  close  enough  to  the  Indian  border  to 
dissuade  the  Pakistani  air  force,  which  had 
bombed  Chuadanga  the  day  before,  from  try- 
ing to  make  a  strafing  run. 

This  genocldal  bombing,  shelling  and  ma- 
chine-gunning of  the  Bengalis  has  driven  the 
last  nail  into  the  coffin  of  Pakistan.  As  Prime 
Minister  Tajuddln  Ahmed  told  the  applaud- 
ing crowd,  "Pakistan  is  now  dead  and  burled 
under  a  mountain  of  coroses  .  .  .  and  inde- 
pendent Bengal  is  a  reality  sustained  by  the 
Indestructible  will  and  courage  at  75  million 
Bengalis  who  are  dally  nurturing  the  root  of 
this  new  nationhood  with  their  blood."  He 
was  not  exaggerating:  the  heroism  of  the 
half-fed  and  lU-equlpped  Muktl  PauJ  (libera- 
tion forces)  has  been  astounding — and  their 
failure  to  withstand  a  sophisticated  military 
machine  the  more  tragic. 

"When  we  can  get  hold  of  a  rifle,"  said 
one  Muktl  FauJ  officer,  "we  give  it  to  a  man 
and  tell  him  to  go  to  the  front  and  get 
himself  killed — ^but  flrst  to  kill  as  many 
Punjabis  as  he  can."  But  this  suicidal  cour- 
age has  not  yielded  them  the  victory;  the 
announcement  of  a  provisional  government 
over  clandestine  radio  on  April  14  was  the 
only  good  news  In  a  week  which  saw  a  series 
of  key  towns  fall  to  the  Pakistanis,  and  they 
are  sweeping  eastward  in  a  bid  to  close  the 
Indo-Pakistani  border  which  looks  like  suc- 
ceeding. 

Major  Osman.  the  Muktl  Fauj  commander 
In  chief  who  also  addressed  the  Mujlbnagar 
gathering,  spoke  of  his  determination  to 
fight  20  or  even  30  years  to  liberate  the  coun- 
try. But  the  leadership  appears  to  be  bank- 
ing heavily  on  foreign  Intervention  to  end  the 
war.  Tajuddln  appealed  to  outside  powers: 
"In  the  name  of  humanity,  act  now  and  earn 
otir  imdjring  friendship."  Every  day  recogni- 
tion is  delayed,  be  claimed,  "a  thousand  lives 
are  lost." 

If  the  proclamation  of  a  government  helps 
lure  the  world  off  the  fence.  It  may  not  solve 
internal  problems.  The  announced  cabinet 
Is  an  all-Awaml  affair,  refiectlng  the  over- 
whelming electoral  mandate  given  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman.  But  already  the  NAP  (Na- 
tional Awaml  Party)  Is  pointing  out  that 
Mujlb's  platform  was  autonomy,  not  Inde- 
pendence, and  that  It  was  their  leader 
Maulana  Bashanl  who  first  called  for  a 
sovereign  East  Bengal  this  January. 

Not  that  the  NAP  Is  eager  to  Join  a  gov- 
ernment, the  main  purpose  of  whose  exist- 
ence Is  to  secure  International  recognition 
and  massive  military  aid.  The  tactics  em- 
ployed so  far  by  the  Muktl  FauJ  have  been 
those  of  conventional  positional  warfare.  It 
hopes  this  way  to  achieve  a  quick  victory 
over  W*st  Pakistani  forces — ^provided  it  Is 
reinforced  by  foreign  aid  on  a  massive  scale. 
And  to  the  government's  understandable 
anxiety  to  put  an  end  to  the  massacre  and 
other  sufferings  of  Its  people  by  a  prompt 
resolution  of  the  conflict  Is  added  the  openly 
expressed  fear  that  protracted  war  would 
mean  a  takeover  by  extremist  leaders  from 
the  moderate  Awaml  League. 

This  Is  the  reason  the  NAP  prefer  guerilla 
tactics  ito  a  quick  military  decision,  and  a 
Vietnam-style  national  liberation  front  to 
a  provisional  government.  It  has  made  no 
public  comment  on  the  April  14  announce- 
ment, but  two  days  earlier  one  NAP  leader 
told  me  he  was  seeking  to  set  up  a  front, 
with  two  objectives  acceptable  to  all  parties; 
to  liberate  the  country  and  establish  people's 
sovereignty.  It  would  steer  clear  of  Inter- 
national aid  in  favour  of  longterm  guerilla 
struggle:  "We  don't  worry  whether  China 
openly  supports  us  or  not,  whether  Russia 
tries  to  mediate  or  America  tries  to  replace 
Yahya  Khan.  We  have  to  wage  our  own  bat- 
tle and  we  are  sure  to  win." 

The  front  Idea  was  obviously  cold-shoul- 


dered by  the  Awaml  League.  But  the  NAP 
leader  claimed  all  the  Naxallte  groups  in 
Bangla  Desh — the  Matin-Slkdar  and  Zafar- 
Menon  groups — with  the  exception  of 
Mohammed  Toha's  EPCP  (M-L)  (East  Paki- 
stan Communist  Party — Marxist-Leninist) 
had  pledged  their  support.  Toha's  objection 
was  apparently  that  he  put  class  struggle 
before  national  struggle.  The  NAP  leader  was 
not  prepared  to  scratch  the  Awaml  League 
from  the  front:  "Even  Chiang  Kai-Shek  had 
to  collaborate  with  Mao  in  fighting  the 
Japanese.  Although  there  Is  no  Mao  among 
us  the  Awaml  League  cannot  ignore  a 
militant  party  like  ovut  If  It  Is  serious  about 
fighting  the  colonial  army  of  West  Paki- 
stan." 

Without  any  formal  agreement,  at  the 
grassroots  level  a  united  front  has  in  fact 
been  taking  shape.  In  the  villages,  local 
Awaml  League,  NAP  and  EPCP  (M-L)  leaders 
have  made  local  defence  plans  and  organised 
supplies  for  the  Muktl  FauJ  in  concert.  Op- 
erations were  directed  from  the  offices  of  the 
Awaml  League,  but  it  held  no  monopoly  on 
what  was  decided.  In  one  village,  the  local 
Awaml  League  secretary  enlisted  the  oratori- 
cal skills  of  the  local  EPCP  (M-L)  leader,  a 
middle-aged  schoolteacher,  to  combat  a 
whispering  campaign  lavmched  against  the 
League  and  the  liberation  war  by  the  ultra- 
rightist  Moslem  League  and  Jamat-i-Islaml. 

The  formation  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment will  be  welcomed  in  Bangla  Desh  as  a 
step  towards  ending  the  barbarities  of  the 
war.  Already  It  has  made  an  Impact  on  the 
Pakistan  deputy  high  commission  in  Cal- 
cutta which  on  April  18  declared  its  alle- 
giance to  Bangla  Desh  and  ran  up  the  green- 
and-gold  flag  to  the  cheers  of  Its  staff.  But 
Its  control,  even  over  areas  not  yet  overrun 
by  Pakistani  forces,  is  uneven.  Even  ssrm- 
pathetlc  commentators  in  different  parts  of 
Bangla  Desh  suggest  the  party's  leadership  is 
already  feeling  the  strain  of  the  war.  And 
many  Awaml  League  members  of  the  provin- 
cial and  national  assemblies  have  gone  to 
India  with  their  families,  leaving  room  for 
NAP  and  other  leftist  elements  to  take  over. 

If  local  leaders  are  not  In  evidence,  and 
the  Pakistani  army's  ruthless  destruction  of 
cities  to  "save"  them  from  the  rebels  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  painfully  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  Muktl  Fauj  tactics,  popular  faith 
In  the  Awaml  League's  ability  to  provide 
leadership  vdll  be  irreparably  flawed.  If  there 
Is  no  foreign  armed  intervention  within  a 
couple  of  weeks,  the  Muktl  FauJ  will  be  com- 
pelled to  fan  out  into  the  villages  and  begin 
guerrilla  warfare — the  step  which  would  in- 
crease the  probability  of  an  eventual  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  Bangla  Desh. 

[From  the  Far   Eastern  Economic  Review, 

Apr.  24,  1971] 

Thx  Cboss  or  Bengal 

(By  T.  J.  S.  George) 

Chtjadanga,  East  Bkngai.. — ^The  key  to  the 
tragedy  of  Bengal  was  forged  with  the  birth  of 
Pakistan  24  years  ago.  In  the  wake  of  inde- 
pendence Chowdhury  Mohammed  All.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ICS  (the  "heaven-born"  Indian 
Civil  Service)  who  had  become  secretary  to 
the  new  Pakistan  government  and  who  later 
rose  to  be  prime  minister,  prepared  a  top 
secret  report  on  East  Pakistan.  It  said  East 
Pakistan  was  sure  to  go  its  separate  way  one 
day  and  that  therefore  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  not  waste  any  resources  on  de- 
veloping the  province.  This  cynical  If  real- 
istic assessment  became  a  guideline  for  suc- 
cessive governments  of  Pakistan. 

Founding  father  Mohammed  All  Jlnnab 
himself  had  queered  the  pitch  for  East  Pak- 
istan. Visiting  Dacca  once  he  warned  that 
Urdu  would  be  the  lingua  franca  of  the  new 
country.  Urdu  with  Its  Persian  base  was  alien 
to  Bengalis,  whose  language  has  a  ftmda- 
mentally  different  Sanskrit  base.  Besides,  an 
entire   philosophy   of   nationalism   revolved 
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round  Bengali.  Even  In  the  days  of  Jinny's 
unquestioned  authority,  Bengalis  had  rl|en 
against  the  Urdu  flat. 

The  leaders  In  West  Pakistan  never  got  the 
message.  In  1949  they  attempted  to  do  what 
every  Bengali  dismissed  as  prepcsterovis-J-to 
replace  the  Bengali  script  with  Arabic,  th^ 
leaders  had  evidently  convinced  themseljves 
they  could  achlve  Integration  through  |id- 
mlnlstratlve  decrees.  In  fact  they  only  soWed 
among  Bengalis  seeds  of  permanent  mistrust 
of  the  establishment  in  the  western  wljng. 

This  unimaginative  attitude  was  in  con- 
trast to  the  statesmanlike  eye  with  which  ;he 
leaders  had  regarded  the  future  ("urlng  ;he 
movement  for  Pakistan's  establishment.  In 
1940,  In  recognition  of  the  ciiltural,  psycho- 
logical and  physical  differences  between  the 
widely  separated  areas  of  the  then  northwest 
and  east  of  India,  they  had  resolved  that  the 
two  areas  "should  be  grouped  to  constitute 
Independent  states  In  which  the  constltu*-t 
units  should  be  autonomous  and  soverelgjn." 
This  was  the  famous  Lahore  resolution  of  the 
Moslem  League  which  was  to  be  used  by  the 
venerable  old  Maulana  Bashanl  as  the  basis 
of  hts  demand  far  an  independent  Ekst 
Pakistan  well  before  the  present  liberation 
movement  started. 

In  Lahore  the  Moslem  League  leaders  were 
wise  enough  to  realise  that  Islam  alone  ml|ht 
not  for  ever  hold  together  two  peoples  wjth 
nothing  else  In  common.  But,  with  po^er, 
wisdom  apparently  gave  way  to  the  klnd|  of 
expediency  articulated  by  Chowdhury  Mo- 
hammed All.  The  build-up  began.  Given  the 
attitudes  that  grew  In  West  Pakistan  sdon 
after  Independence,  It  was  inevitable  the  Re- 
lationship between  the  two  halves  of  ^he 
country  should  develop  Into  a  olasslc  oolorOal 
pattern.  Olven  the  colonial  character  of  the 
relationship.  It  was  Inevitable  a  struggle  for 
Independence  should  grow  In  the  eastern 
wing.  And  the  record  of  such  struggle*  |  In 
Asia  suggests  that  Bengla  Desh  will  become  a 
fact  one  day.  I 

If  the  basic  fact  of  the  colonial  relation- 
ship did  not  attract  world  attention  until 
now.  It  was  because  the  world  equated  Pakis- 
tan with  the  western  wing  where  the  govern- 
ment was  situated.  In  the  light  of  the  present 
flare-up,  tell-tale  facta  are  clearly  vtifo.: 
East  Pakistan  has  all  along  been  a  siip- 
pUer  of  raw  materials  and  financial  resources 
to  West  Pakistan;  It  also  was  a  captive 
market  for  the  western  wing's  manufactured 
goods:  and  Bengalis  hardly  received  a  squ^e 
deal  In  such  matters  as  employment  In  g<^v- 
emment  services,  recruitment  to  the  anqed 
forces,  promotions,  even  facilities  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  education.  I 

At  the  time  of  Independence  the  total  Re- 
gional Income  of  West  Pakistan  was  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  East  Pakistan  which  \tBS 
then  producing  80%  of  the  world's  jute.  &y 
last  year  It  was  at  least  25%  higher.  Wtet 
Pakistan's  growth  rate  In  recent  years  Has 
been  6%.  East  Pakistan's  4%.  The  west's 
share  In  ONP  Increase  Is  58.4%,  the  east's 
30.6%.  I 

For  many  years  East  Pakistan's  resources 
were  transferred  to  West  Pakistan  at  the  rite 
of  £20  million  a  year.  Out  of  Pakistan's  total 
bank  deposits  of  Rsl5,000  million  the  west- 
ern wing  keeps  as  much  as  Rsl2,500  mllUsn. 
The  eastern  wing's  jute  and  tea  earn  m^st 
of  Pakistan's  foreign  exchange,  but  the  bi^k 
of  these  earnings  are  used  for  the  westdm 
wing's  Industrial  development  and  imposts. 
During  the  last  20  years  West  Pakistan  im- 
ported goods  worth  more  than  RsSO.OOO  n^l- 
Uon,  three  times  as  much  as  East  Paklstail — 
and  Rs20.000  million  Is  excess  of  Its  own  Ex- 
port earnings. 

The  pattern  extends  to  fund  allocations 
also.  In  the  second  five  year  plan  (1960-35) 
development  expenditure  per  capita  stood 
at  Rs521.05  for  West  Pakistan  and  Rs240  lor 
East  Pakistan,  revenue  expenditure  »t 
Rs309  35  for  West  Pakistan  and  Rs70.29  <or 
East    Pakistan.    The    disparities    have   since 


grown.  Only  some  20%  of  the  total  foreign 
aid  received  has  gone  to  East  Pakistan. 

East  Pakistan's  allocations  In  absolute 
terms  have  Increased  from  plan  to  plan  but 
this  only  added  to  the  Bengalis'  frustra- 
tions and  confirmed  their  worst  fears.  For 
administrative  bottlenecks  Invariably  pre- 
vented East  Pakistan  from  receiving  the  fxUl 
amounts  allocated  to  It.  A  West  Pakistan 
project  would  be  promptly  Implemented 
while  an  East  Pakistan  project,  sanctioned 
simultaneously,  would  get  bogged  down  in 
red  tape.  This  explains  why  the  Bengalis  have 
been  condemning  bureaucrats  along  with 
the  west's  politicians  and  capitalists  as  Elast 
Pakistan's  enemies. 

As  early  as  1949.  the  central  government 
bluntly  showed  Its  willingness  to  hit  the 
eastern  wing  below  the  belt  for  the  benefit 
of  the  western  wing.  Following  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound,  India  devalued  Its  rupee. 
Pakistan  refused.  This  was  beneficial  for  the 
western  wing  which  was  then  beginning  Its 
Industrialisation  programme  and  wanted  to 
Import  machinery  and  other  goods.  But  It 
dealt  a  body  blow  to  the  eastern  wing,  as 
India  stopped  buying  not  only  Bengal's  Jute 
but  also  Its  fish.  East  Paklstam  leaders 
begged  their  central  government  for  a  change 
of  policy,  but  In  vain. 

After  the  1965  India-Pakistan  war.  East 
Pakistan  was  forced  to  buy  its  cement  and 
coal  from  China  and  Sweden  at  three  times 
the  prices  prevailing  In  West  Bengal  across 
the  border.  It  was  already  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  goods  produced  In  the  western  wing, 
absorbing  60%  of  the  output.  What  grated 
on  the  Bengalis  was  that  they  were  paying 
considerably  higher  prices  than  the  West 
Pakistanis  for  these  goods.  They  also  knew 
that  If  this  captive  market  were  lost  West 
Pakistan  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  Inter- 
national comi>etltlon. 

While  the  Bengalis  were  doing  much  to 
prop  up  West  Pakistan's  economy,  they  were 
getting  less  than  their  share  of  key  govern- 
ment jobs.  They  could  see  that  in  India, 
though  West  Bengal  was  a  small  state,  Its 
citizens  had  risen  to  the  highest  positions  In 
the  country — chiefs  of  the  army,  navy  and 
air  force,  chief  justice,  secretaries  to  govern- 
ment. In  Pakistan,  Bengalis  formed  a  ma- 
jority but  they  were  nowhere  near  the  top. 
They  account  for  less  than  15%  of  person- 
nel of  the  central  government  services,  less 
than  10%  of  the  armed  forces.  The  highest 
rank  achieved  by  a  Bengali  in  the  armed 
forces  was  Brigadier,  a  solitary  officer.  Usu- 
ally they  stop  at  major. 

For  24  years  the  frustrations  and  the  bit- 
terness smouldered  In  Bengali  hearts.  The 
election  In  December  was  the  first  ray  of  hope 
that  things  would  become  equitable.  When 
those  hopes  suddenly  crashed  to  the  ground, 
pent-up  emotions  caught  fire.  West  Paki- 
stan's leaders  are  once  again  showing  short- 
sighted lack  of  Imagination  In  the  method 
they  have  chosen  to  put  out  the  fire. 

The  full  story  of  the  atrocities  that  started 
In  East  Pakistan  on  the  night  of  March  25 
has  not  been  told.  First,  the  story  Is  still  un- 
finished; second,  the  authorities  put  a  blan- 
ket ban  on  reporters.  But  evacuees  have 
described  what  reporters  were  barred  from 
witnessing.  It  Is  a  story  of  extreme  cruelty. 

In  the  first  few  days  the  killings  were  par- 
ticularly gruesome.  Dacca  and  Chlttagong 
were  In  the  first  line  of  fire.  Tanks  and  mor- 
tars were  used  In  densely  populated  areas 
followed  by  a  rain  of  Incendiary  bombs 
Houses  were  bombed  with  residents  shut 
In,  crowded  bazaars  completely  gutted,  pave- 
ment sleepers  shot  in  their  sheets.  Small 
groups  of  people  who  had  sought  refuge  In 
nooks  and  corners  were  bayoneted.  Those 
who  saw  the  weird  tableaux  of  dead  bodies 
said  the  groups  Included  lltUe  children. 

The  attitude  of  the  troops  was  summed  up 
by  the  comment  of  an  air  force  officer  who 
was  asked  by  a  British  evacuee  on  her  way  to 
the  Dacca  airport  why  his  men  were  kUllng 


children.  He  answered:  "If  we  leave  the 
children  orphan,  they  will  grow  up  to  be  anti- 
West  Pakistan." 

A  Dutch  student  who  reached  Calcutta 
from  Chlttagong  in  a  British  freighter  de- 
scribed how  the  Police  Lines  (barracks)  in 
Chlttagong  were  taken  care  of.  The  Paki- 
stani army  major  who  carried  out  the  op- 
eration told  him:  "We  lined  up  the  police- 
men and  reduced  them  to  dogfeed.  We've 
looked  after  them  for  23  years  and  now  the; 
dare  behave  In  this  manner.  Who  the  hell  do 
they  think  they  are?" 

The  Dutch  student  also  said  he  saw  some 
15  people  buying  food  In  a  shop.  The  troops 
asked  them  to  come  out,  then  lined  them 
up  and  shot  them  down.  Such  firing  squads, 
he  said,  operated  In  many  places  m  the  city. 
Some  200  girl  students  of  Dacca's  university 
were  said  to  have  been  killed  In  one  lot. 
The  troops  then  ran  bvilldozers  over  the 
heaped  bodies  for  easier  disposal.  Often  slo- 
gan-shouting Bengalis  were  tied  to  military 
trucks  and  dragged  bleeding  behind  them  at 
full  sp)eed  until  they  died.  Bombs  and  gre- 
nades were  dropped  from  transport  planes. 

Evidently  the  troops  were  not  merely  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion.  They  were  sadistically 
giving  vent  to  hatred,  fear  and  contempt. 
The  suddenness  with  which  the  army  struck 
made  thlngfs  worse.  In  the  packed  dormitories 
Dacca  university  students  never  had  a  chance 
to  duck  for  cover.  The  tanks  came  at  dead 
of  night.  Children  and  old  women  living  In 
the  houses  of  faculty  members  were  seen 
shot  In  their  beds. 

It  Is  said  that  when  the  Yahya-Mujlb  talks 
In  Dacca  finally  collap)sed.  General  Tlkka 
Khan,  Dacca's  hardline  new  military  gover- 
nor, asked  for  72  hours  to  set  things  right. 
Perhaps  mindful  of  world  reactions  and 
anxious  to  "set  things  right"  before  other 
countries  had  a  chance  to  realise  what  was 
happening.  President  Yahya  Khan  Is  reported 
to  have  given  his  martial  law  administrator 
only  48  hours  In  which  to  do  the  job.  The 
intensity  of  the  killings  in  Dacca  In  the  first 
two  days  was  apparently  the  result  of  this 
calculation. 

The  West  Pakistanis  have  no  monopoly  of 
barbarism.  When  the  EPB  (East  Pakistan 
Rifles)  mutinied  their  first  reaction  was  to 
wipe  out  the  non-Bengalis  In  their  own  ranks. 
Some  40%  of  the  10-15,000  strong  EPR  con- 
sisted of  West  Pakistanis  Including  most  of 
the  officers.  One  carload  of  bodies  was 
dumped  by  EPR  men  one  night  across  the 
border  by  the  Indian  checkp>olnt  town  of 
Harldaspur. 

A  sadder  story  Is  that  of  the  Blharls— 
Moslems  from  the  Indian  state  of  Bihar 
adjoining  West  Bengal  who  could  not  migrate 
to  West  Pakistan  at  the  time  of  partition  be- 
cause of  the  distance  and  who  were  then 
ceremoniously  led  Into  East  Pakistan  by 
Adbul  Ghaffar  Khan,  a  respected  leader  of 
the  old  Congress  movement  in  India.  Num- 
bering a  few  million,  the  Blharls  are  mostly 
poor,  working  as  labourers.  Being  non-Ben- 
gfill.  they  have  been  taken  as  supporters  of 
the  West  Pakistan  government  and  therefore 
spies.  Many  of  them  have  been  murdered  by 
the  Bengalis.  Many  other  have  been  put  in 
detention  camps,  perhape  as  hostages  for 
the  Bengalis  still  left  In  West  Pakistan. 

An  American  missionary  who  made  the 
refugee  ship  from  Chlttagong  told  me  that 
poor  Bengalis  had  started  killing  one  another 
In  places  around  Chlttagong.  Prices  have 
gone  up  beyond  control,  food  and  other  goods 
are  scarce  and  already  the  first  signs  of 
famine  are  visible.  Driven  by  desperation, 
the  poor  do  not  stop  to  Identify  their  victims 
when  they  kill  and  loot  In  search  for  some- 
thing to  eat. 

Bengali  desperation  Is  perhaps  the  natural 
result  of  West  Pakistani  cruelty.  That  cruelty 
In  turn  Is  a  reflection  of  the  anger  which  the 
failure  of  the  Dacca  talks  Inspired  In  General 
Yahya  Khan  and  the  army.  According  to  a 
reliable  Intelligence  source,  the  talks  failed 
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not  over  the  question  of  autonomy  or  the 
details  of  federation,  but  over  that  of  Yahya 's 
own  position.  It  appears  the  president  was 
inclined  to  accept  a  proposal  by  the  Bengali 
leader  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  that  be  end 
martial  law  and  transfer  power  to  the 
provinces  pending  the  framing  of  a  con- 
jtltutlon.  During  the  period  Yahya  was  to 
gtay  on  as  provisional  head  of  state. 

But  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto,  the  consummate 
weetem  politician,  pointed  out  to  Yahya  that 
as  bead  of  state  In  such  a  provisional  setup 
be  would  have  no  legal  stattis.  He  said  the 
proposal  was  a  trap  set  by  "the  bloody  Ben- 
galls"  to  get  rid  of  martial  law  and  establish 
their  political  supremacy.  His  suggested 
solution:  that  the  newly-elected  National 
Assembly  duly  elect  Yahya  Khan  as  bead  of 
state  before  martial  law  Is  ended  and  power 
was  transferred. 

Yahya  Is  said  to  have  appreciated  this 
point  and  suggested  to  Sheikh  Mujlb  that  the 
National  Assecnbly  meet  for  one  day.  Mujlb 
would  not  agree.  This  convinced  Yahya  ^^'hi^n 
that  the  Bengalis  were  Indeed  laying  a  trap 
for  him  He  then  angrily  decided  to  go  along 
with  the  hawks  In  the  army  who  had  been 
putting  pressure  on  him  all  along. 

The  hawk  group  In  the  army  Includes  four 
lieutenant  generals — ^Tlkka  Khan,  Hassan, 
Irshad  All  Khan  and  Plrzada  (the  last  being 
General  Yahya  Khan's  personal  staff  officer) . 
The  first  army  contingents  these  officers  dis- 
patched to  East  Pakistan  on  their  own  Ini- 
tiative arrived  on  March  19,  only  four  days 
after  Yahya  Khan  himself  reached  Dacca  for 
the  talks.  Plans  for  the  offensive  were  re- 
portedly completed  by  March  23,  two  days  be- 
fore D-Day. 

Informed  sources  now  believe  the  hawks 
had  reluctantly  agreed  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  the  December  elections  In  the  hope 
that  no  party  would  make  continuance  of 
amiy  control  possible.  When  the  elections 
result  upset  this  applecart,  they  decided  to 
put  their  foot  down.  When  Yahya  Khan 
lx>wed  to  them  for  his  own  reasons,  the  decks 
were  cleared  for  the  bloodbath. 

Admittedly  neither  the  Awaml  League  nor 
the  people  of  Bengal  were  prepared  for  a 
showdown  with  the  army.  Only  after  the 
Dacca  talks  were  halfway  throu^  did  some 
local  leaders  In  scattered  areas  begin  mak- 
ing some  preparations  on  their  own.  In  the 
(Thuadanga-Kushtla  area  for  example,  com- 
munication lines  and  rail  links  were  cut  well 
before  the  army  began  Its  offensive. 

For  several  days  the  resistance  remained 
pathetically  disorganised.  The  Eiast  Bengal 
Regiment  contained  the  only  trained  and 
properly  equipped  soldiers  among  the  libera- 
tion forces.  It  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and 
Its  top  officers  had  been  West  Pakistanis.  The 
Bast  Pakistan  Rifles  was  a  para-mllltary  or- 
ganisation, armed  only  with  old  weapons. 
For  the  rest  the  liberation  forces  comprised 
policemen  and  homeguard  units  known 
locally  as  Ansars  and  Mujahlds. 

Slowly  a  makeshift  commtmicatlon  syartem 
developed.  It  started  with  a  courier  service, 
mostly  using  bicycles.  In  the  first  week  of 
April  the  three  sector  commanders  of  the 
eastern  districts,  all  majors,  were  at  last  able 
to  meet  and  work  out  a  co-ordinated  strat- 
egy. The  three  majors — Khalld  Shaffeeque 
who  was  reported  promoted  to  brigadier  by 
the  Bangla  Desh  government,  Zlaur  Rahman 
»nd  Saflullah — along  with  Major  Osman  vrtio 
operates  in  the  western  sector  seem  to  be 
the  high  command  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment. Nothing  has  lately  been  heard  of  Major 
Jla  Khan  who  was  flrst  mentioned  as  head  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Bangla  Desh. 

Last  week's  announcement  of  a  six-member 
cabinet  could  mean  another  step  in  the 
process  of  consolidation.  But  there  Is  no 
evidence  yet  that  this  government  has  a  base 
In  Bangla  Desh  Itself.  One  report  alleged  that 
the  cabinet  in  fact  met  In  Calcutta.  Perhaps 
the  announcement  was  one  last  attempt  to 
persuade  some  countries  to  recognise  Bangla 
Desh. 


The  question  most  frequently  asked  now  Is 
whether  the  liberation  forces  can  hold  out 
for  long.  In  a  military  sense  they  obviously 
cannot,  unless  material  aid  from  outside  Is 
forthcoming.  This  will  have  to  Include  more 
than  Indian  aid — which  by  itself  would  only 
reduce  the  Bengali  freedom  movement  to  the 
level  of  the  familiar  India-Pakistan  confron- 
tation. The  Pakistan  government  has  been 
shrewdly  trying  to  make  it  look  like  this 
already — and  with  some  success.  India  has 
heli>ed  through  the  glee  some  political  groups 
have  expressed  in  the  looming  division  of 
Pakistan,  the  emotional  resolutions  passed 
by  various  parties  advocating  such  measures 
as  sending  in  volunteers,  the  exaggerated  re- 
ports In  some  newspapers.  If  the  Bengali 
freedom  fighters  put  all  their  eggs  in  Indian 
basket,  however  natiiral  this  might  seem.  It 
would  be  an  Invitation  to  other  countries  to 
stick  to  the  legalistic  postures  they  have  tra- 
dlUonally  adopted  In  the  wider  Pakistan- 
India  context. 

But  the  question  remains  whether  the  West 
Pakistan  establishment  Itself  will  be  able  to 
hold  out  very  long.  The  western  virlng's  econ- 
omy also  Is  In  the  doldrums  as  a  result  of 
the  crisis.  Prices  have  shot  up,  especially  of 
tobacco,  meat,  tea  and  jute  goods.  Though  the 
tightly  controlled  press  has  given  no  Indica- 
tion of  It,  labour  unrest  has  reportedly  broken 
out  In  a  serious  form.  Industrial  workers  have 
been  marching  In  processions  in  places  like 
Lyallpur  and  Lahore.  There  has  been  trouble 
also  In  Karachi,  Multan  and  Hyderabad.  In 
some  cases  the  troops  are  reported  to  have 
resorted  to  firing. 

The  general  elections  had  aroused  great 
expectations  in  West  Pakistan  also.  Bhutto's 
unexpectedly  Impressive  victory  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  widespread  popular  desire  for 
a  return  to  democracy  and  for  social  reform. 
Now  the  army  seems  to  have  gone  back  to 
square  one  and  all  talk  about  a  constitution 
and  socialism  (Islamic  or  otherwise)  has  been 
forgotten.  The  students  and  workers  who 
threatened  dire  consequences  If  Bhutto  so 
much  as  delayed  social  reforms  will  now  be 
as  frustrated  as  the  Bengalis  themselves. 

The  establishment  also  has  powerful  mi- 
norities in  the  western  wing  to  reckon  with, 
the  Pathans  and  the  Baluchls  who  have  their 
own  bones  to  pick  with  the  Punjabi -dominat- 
ed central  government  on  the  issue  of  auton- 
omy. In  late  March  there  were  scattered  re- 
pK>rts  of  some  unrest  In  the  Northwest  Fron- 
tier Province  home  of  the  Pathans  and  flghta 
within  barracks  between  Baluchi  and  Pun- 
jabi soldiers.  The  few  West  Pakistani  soldiers 
who  surrendered  in  the  current  fighting  in 
the  eastern  wing  were  Pathans. 

Islamabad  obviously  has  its  hands  full. 
What  it  hoped  would  take  72  or  48  hours  has 
stretched  into  a  guerrilla  war  which  threatens 
to  go  on  indefinitely.  Diplomatic  efforts  from 
outside  alone  may  now  restore  a  semblance  of 
order  In  the  country.  The  brutalities  the  army 
has  Indulged  in  have  made  any  kind  of  com- 
promise between  the  two  wings  all  but  impos- 
sible. Pakistan,  as  conceived  by  Jinnab  and 
known  to  the  world  for  a  quarter  century,  is 
no  more. 

Shades  or  Defiance 
(By  Nayan  Chanda) 

It  was  after  midnight  In  a  village  south 
of  Jessore.  The  local  Awaml  League  leaders 
bad  just  said  goodnight  and  left  when  a  tall, 
sharp  man  in  lungl  with  a  rifle  slung  on  bis 
shoulder  walked  Into  the  thatched  hut  I  was 
staying.  He  was,  I  discovered  later,  one  of 
the  top  leaders  of  IilaiUana  Bashanl's  NAP 
(National  Awaml  Party).  This  leader,  who 
does  not  want  to  be  Identified,  said  he  wanted 
to  know  what  the  world  outside  thought 
about  Bangla  Desh.  In  course  of  the  con- 
versation he  bitterly  attacked  Sheikh  Mujl- 
bur Rahman  for  having  brought  this  Inhu- 
man suffering  on  the  people. 

Mujlb,  he  said,  never  asked  the  Bengalis 
to  prepare  for  protracted  armed  struggle — 


the  only  way  a  people  can  win  Its  liberation. 
The  precious  week  he  spent  behind  closed 
doors  with  President  Yahya  Khan  was  used 
by  the  army  to  prepare  a  massive  onslaught. 

Although  his  party — the  NAP — ^was  now 
actively  participating  In  the  liberation  war, 
he  did  not  foresee  any  prospect  of  victory  In 
the  near  future.  Given  the  low  level  of  Ben- 
gall  preparedness  and  the  genocldal  methods 
adopted  by  the  army,  public  opinion  might 
even  swing  overwhelmingly  behind  com- 
promise rather  than  protracted  struggle.  He 
even  insinuated  this  might  exactly  be  what 
Mujlb  had  bargained  for. 

When  asked  how  the  NAP  was  preparing 
to  wage  a  prolonged  fight  for  liberation,  he 
frankly  confessed  that  although  the  Maulana 
was  respected  universally  his  supporters  were 
not  yet  organised.  Naxalitles  like  Moham- 
mad Toha  and  Abdul  Huq  who  bad  left  the 
NAP  were,  he  said,  misled  and  sectarian — 
but  nonetheless  better  organised.  The  amxy, 
be  predicted,  was  bound  at  flrst  to  have  the 
upper  band.  A  liberation  rags-and-tatter 
army  simply  cannot  bold  towns  against  a 
modern  military  machine.  The  people  must 
retreat  to  the  countryside  and  strike  back 
gradually  from  there. 

The  Awaml  League  leaders  I  talked  to  put 
a  brave  face  on  things.  Yes,  the  pyeople  were 
suffering  but  soon  the  army's  supplies  would 
run  short  and  "isolated,  famished,  battered 
by  our  Muktl  Fauj  (Liberation  Army)  they 
will  throw  In  the  sponge."  But  from  the 
anxious  Inquiries  they  made  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  foreign  Intervention  to  stop  the 
massacre  of  civilians,  or  the  chances  of  Ban- 
gla Desh  being  recognised  abroad,  indicated 
that  psychologically  they  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  losses  protracted  guerrilla 
war  against  the  government  forces  would 
Involve.  "Tou  Journalists  shoiild  try  to  arouse 
public  opinion  so  that  foreign  governments 
immediately  recognise  oiir  government." 

No  such  requests  were,  however,  nuwle  by 
one  member  of  the  provincial  assembly  who 
had  won  on  an  Awaml  League  ticket.  "Our 
party  has  in  many  areas  failed  to  give  leader- 
ship to  the  struggle.  Take  Jessore  district, 
from  which  flve  Awaml  League  candidates 
were  elected.  Of  them  one  has  been  arrested, 
three  have  fled  and  only  one  is  engaged  in 
organising  logistics  for  our  Muktl  FauJ." 
With  a  wry  smile  he  said,  "you  cannot  of 
course  blame  them.  When  they  took  oxir 
partys  ticket  they  hoped  to  be  parliamen- 
tarians not  commanders." 

And  that  exactly  Is  what  gave  Nazrul,  » 
member  of  Mohammad  Toha's  EPC'P  (M-L) 
(Bast  Pakistan  Community  Party — ^Marxist- 
Leninist)  ,  his  confidence.  "We  knew  political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun  and 
and  we  prepared  accordingly,"  he  told  me 
while  travelling  on  a  truck  carrying  EPR 
(East  Pakistani  Rifles)  soldiers  to  a  front  in 
Jessore.  A  student  of  Jessore  government  col- 
lege, Nazrul  was  carrying  a  second  world 
war  bolt-action  rifle  he  had  taken  from  a 
police  station  Just  after  the  war  started.  His 
party's  leaders,  he  said,  had  gone  under- 
ground some  time  before  the  flare-iip  and 
had  been  able  to  organise  rural  bases  In 
Pabna,  Rajshahl  and  Jessore  districts  which 
Incidentally  border  India. 

Knowing  that  Mujlb  Is  antl-communlst, 
how  could  they  fight  alongside  the  Awaml 
League,  I  asked.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  just 
the  beginning  of  our  struggle  for  socialism 
and  at  this  stage  we  can  collaborate  with  all 
patriotic  elements."  He  was  sure  that  ulti- 
mately the  leadership  would  rest  with  the 
most  militant  party  of  the  proletariat — ^the 
the  EPCP  (M-L) . 

Common  people — from  peasants  to  vendors 
and  fishermen — I  talked  to  invariably  spoke 
with  contempt  for  the  "khans",  as  the  West 
Pakistanis  are  commonly  called:  "The  khans 
have  bled  us  white."  One  vendor  in  a  small 
market  town  pointed  out  the  rice  they  grew 
in  Bangla  Desh  cost  less  to  buy  In  West 
Pakistan;  Bengalis  bad  to  pay  more  for  tbe 
paper  they  produced  than  people  in  the  west. 
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Jut«,  be  said,  was  purchaaed  from  tb«  pdaaant 
at  Ra20  a  maund  and  sold  abroad  at  Rs40. 

But  tbls  awareness  of  being  exploited,  tbe 
NAP  leader  told  me,  was  not  always  matcbed 
by  readiness  to  sacrifice  wbat  tbey  b^ve  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  tbe  exploiters.  Travelling 
tbrougb  Tillages  I  also  noticed  tbat  tb»  fur- 
ther It  was  from  tbe  embattled  to-yn  of 
Jessore,  tbe  lower  was  popular  concern  About 
tbe  war.  "Tbe  'kbans'  wouldn't  com*  tbls 
far."  was  tbe  balf-questlonlng  assertion  on 
many  lips.  To  many  wbo  live  closer  tio  tbe 
Indian  side  of  tbe  district,  tbe  war  Is  lirgely 
a  distant  affair — to  be  f  ougbt  by  tbe  Bengalis 
of  tbe  EPR  and  supported  from  afarj  wltb 
sackfuls  of  rice,  flour,  eggs  and  meat. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

May  2,  1971  ] 

Ths  PoLrncAL  Ttoai.  Wavx  That  SxEtrca  East 

Pakistan 

(By  Peggy  Durdln)  ! 

It  would  be  professionally  gratifying  but 
inaccurate  to  say  today  tbat  on  Ptfb.  28 
wben  oitf  plane  landed  routinely  on  tbie  air- 
field of  East  Pakistan's  capital  dty,  Dacca, 
we  bad  premonitions  of  tbe  gripping,  tragic 
bimian  and  political  drama  tbat  was  to  be 
played  out  tn  its  sprawling,  dlsb^veled 
precincts  during  tbe  succeeding  weeks. 

We  bad  oom»— my  busband  as  a  Nev^  York 
Times  correspondent  and  I  as  a  ma^agilnw 
writer  on  Asian  affairs — to  cover  tbe  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  March  3  of  Pakistan'*  flrst. 
freely  elected  National  Assembly.  It4  task 
was  to  adopt  a  Constitution  and  end  An  era 
of  military  rule  wltb  the  Inauguratloia  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government. 

Ever3rtblng,  In  fact,  seemed  peeuxivC  and 
normal.  Customs  offldals  casually  passed  our 
baggage.  Then  we  drove.  In  tbe  crisp  air  and 
bright  subtropical  sun  of  Dacca's  pleasant 
winter  weather,  past  Jerry-buUt  buildings 
and  tiny  shops,  down  broad  streets  where 
dark-skinned,  slender,  wblte-clothed  Ben- 
galls  strolled  about  their  business  and,  little 
motorized  three-wheeled  taxis,  gay  with 
flower-patterned  tops,  brightened  tbe  trafflo. 

In  the  Intercontinental  Hotel.  g:uest«  (In- 
cluding a  large  group  of  Japanese  on  their 
way  to  scale  a  Himalayan  peak  In  Nepal) 
were  enjoying  a  relaxed  Sunday,  lylag  by 
tbe  swimming  pool,  chatting,  drinking  beer 
and  buying  curios  In  the  lobby. 

Uptown,  the  city — an  agglomeration  of 
scattered,  nondescript  modem  buUtlings, 
crunibllng  old  colonial  edifices  from  ^tlsb 
days  and  teeming.  Incredibly  filthy,  ai^d  di- 
lapidated shack  areas — looked  relaxed.  Even 
on  Sunday  Dacca's  air  was  buslnees-as-nsual; 
Its  population  of  more  than  a  million  busily 
spUled  through  the  streets,  shopping,  trad- 
ing, bargaining,  strcHUng,  eating  and  vl|lting. 

But  the  very  next  day  Dacca's  air  of  pre- 
occupation with  routine,  commonpla4e  ac- 
tivities was  shattered.  Suddenly  Pakistan 
President  Yahya  Kahn,  1.200  miles  away 
across  Indian  territory  in  the  natlona)  cap- 
ital of  Islamabad,  announced  the  Indfflnite 
postponement  of  the  Assembly,  which  Ben- 
galis of  the  Bast  bad  hoped  would  be  their 
means  to  fulfilling  long-cherished  aspirations 
for  self-rule  and  for  freedom  from  tlte  ex- 
ploitative domination  they  had  long  silflered 
from  the  vested  interests  of  West  Pakistan 
and  the  West  Pakistan-run  national  O^ern- 
ment.  Almost  within  minutes  of  the  iroad- 
cast  announcement,  and  for  weeks  aftefward. 
the  volatile,  bitter,  angry  Bengalis,  from 
every  walk  of  life,  and  Including  wpmen. 
surged  In  enormous,  shouting  processions 
tmd  demonstrations  through  the  streets  to 
show  their  resentment  and  assert  their,  claim 
to  self-determination. 

Guided  and  Inspired  by  Sheik  Mbjibur 
Rahman,  a  tall  graying  53-year-oId  leader 
blending  an  attractive  gentleness  vtHth  a 
stubborn  devotion  to  Bengali  rights,  the  peo- 
ple's  movement  swelled  steadily,  with  disci- 
plined, complete  civil  disobedience  to  Islam- 
abad's authority  and  an  amazing,  voluntary, 


near-universal  submission  to  an  Impromptu 
administration  of  their  own. 

But  the  Impasse  between  the  freedom  the 
Bengalis  were  determined  to  achieve  and 
tbe  concessions  tbe  vested  Interests  of  the 
West  and  Pakistan's  military  dictator -presi- 
dent were  prepared  to  give  finally  culminated 
In  one  of  the  bloodiest  slaughters  of  modem 
times,  as  Pakistan's  armed  forces  moved 
wltb  total  ruthlessness  to  reassert  Islama- 
bad's authority. 

The  roots  of  this  tragedy  are  in  geography, 
history  and  the  nature  of  man.  East  Pakistan 
is  a  part  of  the  subtropical  eastern  region 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  an  swc  of  rlver- 
laced  flatlands  extending  several  hundreds  of 
miles  Inland  from  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal.  There 
are  110  million  Bengalis  In  the  region,  75 
million  of  them  in  East  Pakistan,  the  rest 
m  India. 

A  short,  small-boned,  wiry,  dark,  Intense 
and  hlgb-splrited  people  the  Bengalis  are 
ethnically  and  culturally  distinctive.  Tal- 
ented in  music  and  art.  they  have  their  own 
language  and  a  notable  body  of  poetry, 
novels,  essays  and  drama  written  In  their  own 
script.  Among  internationally  celebrated 
Bengali  literary  figures  are  the  Moslem  poet 
Nazrul  Islam  and  tbe  philosopher  Rabln- 
dranath  Tagore. 

Bengalis  are  also  distinctive  for  their 
poverty,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world,  more 
terrible,  a  European  diplomat  In  Dacca  said 
to  me  with  real  pain  and  shock,  than  he  had 
seen  during  his  service  in  black  Africa.  Na- 
ture itself  Is  not  kind  to  the  Bengalis.  Except 
for  Jungled  hills  In  tbe  southeast.  East  Pakis- 
tan is  a  delta  cut  Into  fragments  by  the  great. 
Himalayan-fed  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges 
Rivers  and  their  myriad,  meandering,  shift- 
ing subsidiary  channel,  pouring  oceans  of 
water  into  the  area.  In  addition,  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  the  area  Is  so  heavily 
drenched  by  monsoon  downpours  that  It 
becomes  a  lake  whereon  tiny  boats  ply  be- 
tween marooned  clumps  of  bleak,  thatch- 
roofed  huts.  Periodically,  terrible  hurricanes 
and  devastating  wind-driven  tides  Inundate 
tbe  coastal  regions.  Even  in  dry  seasons, 
transportation  Is  mostly  by  boat;  roads  are 
poor,  bridges  lacking. 

East  Pakistan  has  few  mineral  resources 
and  little  industry;  Income  comes  mainly 
from  exports  of  Jute,  tea  and  tobacco,  which 
cannot  grow  well  in  the  monsoon  months, 
and  fish  and  timber.  Pood  production  is  so 
inadequate  tbat  mllions  of  tons  of  rice  and 
wheat  must  be  Imported  from  tbe  outside 
every  year  to  prevent,  not  mere  malnutri- 
tion, but  widespread  starvation.  For  some 
time  much  of  this  has  been  coming  from 
United  States  aid  shipments. 

Per  capita  income  is  computed  to  be  $30 
a  year,  a  figure  so  low  that  many  eoonomlsta 
refuse  to  believe  it.  arbitrarily  raising  It  to 
$60  on  the  grounds  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  In  available  data.  Only  15  per  cent 
of  the  Inhabitants  are  Uterate. 

Already  the  world's  most  densely  populated 
overwhelmingly  rural  region.  East  Pakistan 
is  about  the  size  of  New  York  plus  Connecti- 
cut, but  with  huge,  vacant  tracts  of  deltaic, 
marshy  forests  (the  Sundarbans) ,  the  habitat 
of  the  famous  Bengal  tiger.  Yet  East  Pakistan 
has  a  population  growth  of  more  t^n-n  3  per 
cent.  If  birth  control  continues  as  Ineffec- 
tive as  att  present,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000  East  Pakistan  will  have  more  than 
100  million  people  in  an  area  of  only  55,000 
square  miles. 

Nor  has  history  treated  kindly  this 
benighted  land.  As  part  of  Bengal,  it  was 
harshly  ruled  and  plundered  by  Moslem  con- 
querors from  the  13th  to  tbe  middle  of  the 
ISth  century.  They  converted  the  Inhabit- 
ants to  Islam.  Then,  in  tbe  latter  half  of  the 
18th  cent\iry.  the  British  In  India  made 
Bengal  one  of  the  first  areas  of  extensive  up- 
country  penetration  and  eventually  used  It 
as  their  base  for  the  conquest  of  all  of  north- 
em  India.  But  from  British  times.  Moslem 
East  Bengal,  the  present-day  Bast  Pakistaji, 


always  remained  a  relatively  neglected,  back- 
ward hinterland  for  the  great  port  of  Cal- 
cutta. In  the  early  20th  centiiry  the  ares 
prefigured  Its  attitude  of  today  by  agitating 
to  be  separated  from  the  western  half  ot 
Bengal  and  made  a  separate  province. 

Palthful  to  their  Islamic  heritage,  the  East 
Bengals  were  ardent  supporters  of  Pakistan 
When,  In  1947,  It  was  carved  out  of  what  had 
been  British  India  as  a  national  homeland  for 
Moslems  of  the  subcontinent.  The  eastern 
part  of  Bengia  Desh  (Bengal  Homeland)  be- 
came East  Pakistan,  the  most  ptopulous  of 
the  five  provinces  of  the  bifurcated  new 
nation. 

But  East  Paldstanls  were  soon  dismayed 
and  dissatisfied  to  find  themselves  dl»- 
criminated  against  and  exploited  by  bettsr- 
developed,  more-prosperous  West  Pakistan, 
home  of  55-mllllon  Urdu-speaking  Pimjabls, 
One  of  the  East  Pakistanis'  first  shocks  came 
when  no  lees  a  personage  than  the  ezaltad 
Muhammad  All  Jlnnah,  founder  of  Pakistan, 
declared  that  they  should  give  up  their  na- 
tive language  and  adopt  tbe  Urdu  used  In 
the  West.  It  was  only  after  years  of  riots  and 
demonstrations  that  Bengali  was  given  tba 
same  status  as  Urdu  as  a  national  language. 

But,  language  was  only  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Moslems  of  the  East  and 
the  Moslems  of  the  West.  The  Eastemea 
were  rice  eaters  with  a  fiexible,  light-hearted 
temperament  like  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia;  the  Westerners  doiu-,  rigid  wheat-easteri 
who  looked  to  the  Middle  East.  Eastemen 
were  more  natvirally  democratic.  Westemen 
more  ewljusted  to  autocratic  and  military 
rale.  Easterners  were  more  liberal  Moslemi 
and  preferred  a  secular  state;  Westemen, 
more  fundamentalist  and  insistent  upon  re- 
inforcing Islamic  doctrine  and  attitudes  with 
state  authority.  Purdah  for  women  was  far 
more  common  in  the  West  than  in  the  Bast. 
In  the  West  the  claim  to  Moslem-inhabited 
Kashmir,  seized,  except  for  certain  mountain 
areas,  by  India  at  the  time  of  partition,  wm 
a  passionate  cause  motivating  deep  bittemea* 
toward  India;  the  East  regarded  the  Kashmir 
claim  with  relative  indifference  and  regretted 
the  cutoff  of  trade  and  cultural  relations  with 
India  caused  by  strained  Indo-Paklstanl  rela- 
tions. 

For  many  years  East  Pakistanis  earned 
most  of  the  nation's  foreign  exchange  with 
their  exports,  only  to  find  the  proceeds  used 
to  biilld  up  industries  in  the  West,  whicfa 
exported  inferior  consiimer  items  at  highs 
than  world  prices  to  the  East  under  the 
protection  of  tariffs  and  exchange  controli. 
Most  big  Pakistan  state  development  proj- 
ects— ^the  dams.  Irrigation  canals,  power  st»- 
tions.  land  reclamation  schemes,  basic  in- 
dustries and  even  the  expensive,  grandlost 
national  capital  in  Islamabad — went  to  tha 
West.  Most  defense  establishments  with  their 
enormous  exi>endlture  were  located  in  tbe 
West;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  military 
personnel  for  the  armed  forces  was  recruited 
in  the  East.  The  West  got  the  biggest  bit* 
from  foreign  aid  and  East  Pakistanis  found 
that  most  of  what  new  enterprises  did  locate 
In  their  area  consisted  of  branch  factoriee, 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  trading  flmi 
run  by  entrepreneurs  of  the  West  transmit- 
ting their  profits  to  head  offices  In  Karachi 
and  tahore. 

"We  are  only  a  colony  and  a  market,"  be- 
came the  lament  in  East  Pakistan. 

During  the  1965  Indo-Paklstanl  war,  B»«t 
Pakistanis  were  shocked  to  find  most  of  the 
national  forces  defending  the  West  and  fe* 
allotted  to  block  India  from  marching  into 
the  East.  More  embittering  stUl.  when  cycloos 
winds  and  tidal  waves  devastated  much  o» 
East  Pakistan  last  November,  killing  up  to 
half  a  million  people  in  one  of  the  wont 
disasters  of  all  time,  little  aid  came  from 
West  Pakistan  and  less  sympathy.  Foreign 
countries  were  the  first  to  help,  and  in  the 
end  provided  most  of  the  relief. 

Parallel  with  the  development  of  East  Pak- 
istan's disillusionment  and  bitterness  oW 
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the  years  was  the  career  of  the  country  boy 
named  Mujlbur  Rahman  (Sheikh  Is  a  heredi- 
tary title  passed  down  from  Middle  East 
ancestors  of  long  ago) .  One  of  six  children 
of  a  prosperous  land-owning  father  and  a 
devoutly  Moslem  home-and-famlly-centered 
mother,  Mujlb  was  bom  In  the  East  Bengal 
yUlage  of  Tunglpara.  His  precoUege  educa- 
tlMi.  interrupted  by  three  years  of  glaucotna 
necessitating  operations  on  both  eyes,  was  at 
a  nineteen-twentles  mission  school  where 
te  showed  no  special  aptitude  for  book  learn- 
ing but  was  liked  by  both  teachers  and  fel- 
low students  for  bis  ability  to  get  along  with 
people  and  for  his  skill  in  sports. 

But  slnoe  the  subcontinent  was  already 
agitating  for  an  end  to  British  rule  and  the 
Moslems  iar  an  end  to  Hindu  domination, 
Mujlb  at  this  early  age  became  Interested  In 
tbe  poUtlcs  of  Independence  and  Moslem 
rights.  As  a  teenager  he  spent  the  first  of 
what  were  to  be  many  periods  in  jail.  He  was 
held  for  a  week  for  showing  his  nationalistic 
sentiments  by  throwing  stones  at  a  Brit- 
ish police  station.  This  Incarceration,  he  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "ended  my  boyhood." 

He  became  still  more  deeply  involved  In 
nationalistic  and  anti-£Undu  politics  when 
he  went  to  Calcutta  at  the  age  of  22  for 
liberal  arts  study  at  Islamla  College.  He  be- 
came an  organizer  of  student  activities  and 
a  campaigner  in  local  elections  as  a  member 
of  the  new  Moslem  League.  At  this  time  he 
was  described  as  "intense,  warm,  gregarious, 
not  particularly  studious  and  obsessed  with 
politics,"  adjectives  generally  applicable  to 
him  today.  The  intensity  is  hidden  behind 
a  relaxed  manner,  a  soft  voice  even  when 
enimdating  basic  political  convictions,  a 
twinkle  and  a  quizzical  smile — except  when 
he  is  completely  capturing  an  adudlence  with 
an  impassioned  speech. 

After  graduating  from  Islamla.  he  entered 
the  University  of  Dacca  in  1947  to  study  law 
at  his  father's  request. 

When  the  subcontinent  that  year  achieved 
independence  from  Britain  as  two  separate 
nations.  India  and  Pakistan.  Mujlb  felt  that 
both  nationalistic  and  Islamic  alms  had  been 
accomplished.  He  quickly  found  a  new  focus 
for  his  political  activity — in  agitation  against 
what  he  soon  concluded  was  luijust  treat- 
ment of  East  Pakistan  within  the  union  with 
the  West.  He  resigned  from  the  Moslem 
League  and  joined  nationalistic  Bengalis  in 
opposition  to  Jinnah's  effort  to  make  Urdu 
the  national  language  of  the  new  state.  His 
participation  in  the  so-oaUed  "language 
movement"  and  in  strikes  and  Illegal  agita- 
tion brought  him  a  brief  jail  term  In  1948 
and  a  three-year  sentence  in  1949.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  university,  without  his  law 
degree. 

Then  victory  was  won  on  the  language  is- 
sue and  Bengali  made  coequal  with  Urdu 
as  a  national  language.  With  seemingly  better 
prospects  In  view  for  the  Bast,  Mujlb,  after 
finishing  his  prison  term,  settled  wltb  his 
wife  (be  had  married  when  still  in  bis  teens) 
and  children  In  a  big,  nondescript,  two-story 
house  In  the  Dhanmondl  district  of  Dacca 
that  he  has  occupied  ever  since.  He  envisaged 
a  future  of  more  conventional  public  ac- 
tivity. He  had  become  a  founder  and  Impor- 
tant member  of  the  new  East  Pakistani  party, 
the  Awaml  (People's)  League  and  as  a 
league  candidate  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
vincial Assembly.  He  was  made  a  minister, 
went  with  a  delegation  on  a  trip  to  Commu- 
nist China,  toured  Europe,  including  Rus- 
«a.  and  paid  a  visit  tx>  the  United  States. 
Named  a  delegate  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, he  helped  draft  the  1956  Constitution. 

But  when  Field  Mcu^hal  Ayub  Khan  estab- 
lished, in  1958.  a  military  dictatorship  which 
later  evolved  into  an  authoritarian  "guided 
democracy."  vested  Interests  in  the  West  In- 
ffessed  their  domination  over  and  explolta- 
tVm  of  the  East,  causing  Mujlb  to  return  to 
his  old  antl-Establlshment  role.  As  an  Awaml 
league  leader,  he  became  a  spokesman  for 
poUtlcal  democracy  and  fair  treatment  for 
tbe  Bast.  His  aotivlUes  brought  him  two  JaU 


terms,  a  year  and  a  half  In  1958-59  and  six 
months  in  1962. 

But  when  free  he  continued  his  political 
activity,  tirelessly  touring  the  province  and 
displaying  qualities  that  Bengalis,  many  Eu- 
ropeans and  some  of  the  more  discerning 
West  Pakistanis  who  have  observed  him  at- 
tribute to  him  today.  As  a  Dacca  student 
leader  expressed  It  recently:  "He  knew  and 
felt  the  nari  [pulse]  of  the  people."  Totally 
unimpressed  by  wealth  or  status,  he  showed 
an  obviously  sincere  devotion  to  the  people. 
He  treated  every  Bengali  he  met,  however 
poor  OT  humble,  eis  a  human  being  worthy  of 
care,  help  and  respect,  never  forgetting  his 
name  and  his  family  circumstances.  The  Ben- 
galls,  in  return,  trusted  him  and  believed 
In  bis  honesty,  selflessness,  courage  and  his 
willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  them. 

When  the  22-day,  1965  Pakistan-India  war 
found  the  Pakistan  Government  protecting 
the  West  and  not  the  East,  Mujlb  and  his 
friends  became  convinced  the  East  could  hope 
for  nothing  under  Pakistan  as  then  consti- 
tuted. The  Awaml  League  annotinced  the 
now-famous  slx-polnt  program  calling  for 
wide  autonomy  for  Pakistan's  provinces. 

Marshal  Ayub  found  Sheik  Mujlb's  cam- 
paigning for  the  six  points  intolerable  and  ar- 
rested him  in  May,  1966.  on  charges — later 
found  to  be  trumped  up — of  participation 
with  some  army  officers  and  Indians  In  a  plot 
to  make  East  Pakistan  independent.  Public 
opinion  became  so  Inflamed  as  the  so-called 
Agartala  Conspiracy  Case  went  through  pro- 
tracted court  hearings  that  by  1968  the  East 
was  In  a  state  of  virtual  revolt.  Its  massive 
opposition  to  the  Ayub  regime  merged  Into  a 
similar  upsurge  In  the  West,  causing  Marshal 
Ayub  to  release  Mujlb,  resign  and  turn  the 
Government  over  to  military  control  under 
the  armed-forces  commander,  Gen.  Agha  Bo- 
hammad  Yahya  Kahn.  A  million  cheering 
people  turned  out  in  Dacca  to  welcome  Mujlb 
from  prison,  and  he  was  borne  through  the 
streets  on  a  platform  like  an  emperor.  He 
had  been,  on  this  occasion,  more  than  two 
years  in  military  and  civilian  jails,  part  of  the 
time  in  solitary  confinement. 

When  the  1970  Assembly  elections  came 
along,  Sheik  Mujlb's  popularity  was  trans- 
lated into  an  overwhelming  vote  for  can- 
didates of  the  Awaml  League,  of  which  he 
was  now  head.  Tbe  League  won  167  out  of 
tbe  189  seats  assigned  to  East  Pakistan,  more 
than  halt  the  total  of  313  for  the  whcde 
country.  The  League  made  little  effort  to  win 
seats  in  the  West. 

By  the  time  of  this  March's  constitutional 
crisis.  Sheik  Mujlb's  popularity  had  reached 
a  peak.  For  an  ordinary  Bengali  just  to  touch 
his  clothes  was  a  good  talisman.  His  word 
had  become  law.  Yet,  operating  from  his 
house  in  Dhanmondl,  he  remained  friendly 
and  approachable,  every  day  seeing  scores  of 
people  singly  and  in  groups. 

Tall  for  a  Bengali — 5  feet  11 — he  has  a 
heavy  shock  of  slightly  graying  hair,  alert, 
expressive  black  eyes,  and  a  well-groomed 
mustache.  He  often  donned  the  wrap-around 
skirt  or  lungi  of  the  common  man  In  the 
East,  but  usually  wore  a  loose  black  vest  over 
billowing  white  cotton  pantaloons  and  a 
long-sleeved,  pajama-style  shirt  which  is 
traditional  dress-up  wear  in  East  Pakistan. 

Bis  eyes  are  weak  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
glaucoma  attack  in  youth  and  he  has  to 
wear  glasses.  An  inveterate  pipe-smoker,  he 
likes  foreign  makes  but  Insists  his  pipes  are 
about  the  only  non-Bengali  thing  that  he 
uses. 

Despite  the  hectic  times  In  March  his 
whole  family — his  wife,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters — somehow  managed  to  share  his 
house  with  the  milling  groups  and  Individ- 
uals constantly  In  and  outside  it.  "I  once 
liked  to  garden."  Sheik  Mujlb  observed  rue- 
fully during  one  visit,  "but  as  you  can  see 
the  people  have  taken  over." 

He  also  once  liked  to  read — ^Tagore  and 
Bernard  Shaw  are  favorite  authors — but  had 
to  drop  this,  too.  His  liking  tor  Tagore  Is 


Indicative  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  an 
Intolerant,  fundamentalist  Moslem.  He  exalts 
tbe  culture  of  the  Bengalis,  be  they  the 
Hindu  Bengalis  who  choose  to  be  In  India  or 
the  Moslem  Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan.  He  is 
opposed  to  religious  states  and  believes  in 
secular,  democratic  regimes  and  Socialist 
policies. 

Warm-hearted  and  generous,  he  is  known 
as  an  individual  who  is  llk^y  to  turn  out 
his  pockets  and  give  whatever  he  has  to 
any  unfortunate  who  approaches  him.  Close 
associates  do  not  rate  him  as  an  intellectual 
or  particularly  competent  In  sorting  out 
complicated  problems.  He  seems  to  lack  the 
domineering  quality  that  a  really  great 
leader  seems  to  need,  though  those  who  know 
him  claim  that  while  he  readily  listens  to 
advice  he  makes  the  decisions  himself  in  the 
end. 

East  Pakistan's  and  Sheik  Mujlb's  aera- 
tions became  passionately  enshrined  in  the 
six-point  program  worked  out  by  the  Awaml 
League  In  1966,  the  year  after  the  war  with 
India  had  stirred  the  East's  resentments  and 
distrust  of  the  West  to  a  new  pitch.  Spa- 
clfically,  the  six  ix>lnts  provided  for  a  fed- 
eral, parliamentary  government  that  would 
leave  very  limited  powers  with  the  center. 
The  national  Government  would  be  re^on- 
slble  only  for  defense  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
latter  restricted  by  certain  provincial  rights. 
There  vrould  be  two  separate,  freely  converti- 
ble currencies,  one  for  Bast  and  one  for  West 
Pakistan  or.  If  a  common  national  currency, 
a  system  that  would  give  East  and  West  the 
right  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  resoiutses 
and  flight  of  capital  from  one  to  another.  Ihe 
provinces  would  collect  taxes,  sharing  out  an 
agreed  proportion  for  the  support  of  tbe 
central  Government.  They  would  also  control 
their  foreign-exchange  earnings  and  foreign 
aid  and  maintain  their  own  militia  for  pro- 
vincial security. 

When  President  Yahya  Khan  called  tor  the 
1970  Assembly  election.  Sheik  Mujlb  and  his 
Awaml  League  won  over  the  majority  of  the 
voters  with  both  the  slx-potnt  program  and 
a  promise  of  extensive  socialization  of  the 
economy.  The  next  largest  party,  the  Paki- 
stan People's  party  of  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto, 
won  83  seats  entirely  in  the  West  on  a  plat- 
form that  was  also  socialistic  but  without 
provisions  for  provlncisd  autonomy. 

Mr.  Bhutto,  a  smooth,  nlmble-vrttted,  am- 
bitious lawyer  and  wealthy  landowner,  for- 
merly foreign  minister  in  the  "guided- 
deimocracy"  regime  of  Field  Marshal  Ayub 
Khan  that  preceded  the  Yahya  Government 
and  a  long-time  friend  and  drinking  crony 
of  the  President,  charged  the  Awaml  League 
program  would  lead  to  the  disintegration  of 
Pakistan.  He  insisted  that  he  and  Sheik 
Mujib  should  agree  on  basic  points  for  a 
constitution  and  other  arrangements  for 
sharing  power  acceptable  to  both  before  the 
Assembly  met. 

Four  days  before  the  scheduled  Assembly 
session  be  said  that  the  meeting  should  b« 
j>oetp>oned  to  allow  for  these  prior  agreements, 
or  else  tbe  120-day  time  limit  set  for  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  should  be  lifted  to  permit 
prolonged,  indefinite  consideration  of  con- 
stitutional issues.  If  his  d^nands  were  not 
agreed  to,  he  threatened  to  call  for  strikes 
and  large-scale  dvli  disobedience  in  West 
Pakistan. 

President  Yahya  Khan's  indefinite  post- 
ponement order  In  effect  bowed  to  Mr.  Bhut- 
to's demands.  To  nationalistic  East  Bengalis 
it  looked  like  a  blockage,  dictated  indirectly 
by  Mr.  Bhutto,  of  their  hopes  for  the  na- 
tional system  and  the  autonomy  that  their 
majority  votes  would  automatically  have 
given  them  if  the  Assembly  had  met  on 
schedule. 

As  Dacca  erupted  witti  angry  demonstra- 
tors shouting  slogans  against  the  President 
and  Mr.  Bhutto  emd  chanting  "Joi  Bangla" 
("Hail  Bengal")  and  "Sadhln  Bangla"  ("In- 
dependent Bengal"),  Sheik  Mujlb  on  March 
2  proclaimed  a  five-day,  provlncewide  genend 
strike;  it  stopped  work  everywhere,  Inolud* 
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Ing  all  Oovemment  offices,  cloeed  every  shop 
and  halted  all  mechanical  transport,  lif  lud- 
tng  bicycles. 

Dacca  became  a  city  of  eerie  quiet  except 
for  the  mass  meetings  held  day  after;  day 
In  open  places  and  the  parades  of  charting 
demonstrators.  Since  the  only  way  to  get 
around  was  on  foot,  my  husband  and  I  dally 
walked  10  to  20  miles  through  the  Wide, 
trafflcless  streets,  past  the  shuttered  4hops 
«nd  empty  markets.  We  were  viewing  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  displays  ev#r  to 
occur  anywhere  of  vlrtiral  universal  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  directives  of  a  Ifader 
with  no  machinery  for  their  enforcemenjt  ex- 
cept persuasion  by  little  squads  of  patrol- 
ling Awaml  Leaguers,  and  the  mutual  ^rust 
and  shared  convictions  of  himself  anq  the 
Bengali  people.  | 

"Oandhl  at  the  height  of  his  popularity 
during  the  struggle  against  British  rule  In 
India  was  never  able  to  get  more  than|l  or 
a  percent  of  Oovemment  workers  to  gd  out 
on  strike,"  a  member  of  the  Indian  dlploitiatlc 
mission  In  Dacca  observed.  "Here  every^sody 
has  quit."  i 

The  high-pitched  fervor  sometimes  turned 
xenophobic  not  only  against  West  Paki- 
stanis— who  in  some  cases  were  killed  o4  the 
streets  and  In  their  homes  and  often !  had 
their  shops  looted — but  against  Europeans. 
At  the  Intercontinental  Hotel,  Awaml  Lefigue 
gangs  tore  down  all  English  signs,  including 
the  name  of  the  hotel  In  electric  lettering 
high  up  on  one  side  of  the  building.  A  phot 
was  fired  through  a  lobby  window  and  iuch 
hostility  was  shown  for  some  days  toward 
foreigners  that  the  Swiss  manager  of:  the 
hotel  closed  the  swimming  pool  and  asked  all 
guests  to  stay  in  their  rooms  except  for  tnieals. 
These,  because  the  strike  and  transport  diffi- 
culties had  depleted  staff,  became  self -service 
repasts  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  curries.  I 

On  the  first  day  of  the  general  strike  Jsar- 
ticiilarly  emotional  groups  of  demonstrating, 
shouting  teen-agers  near  the  great  M^lkul 
Mokarrxim  Mosque  started  to  attack  my  jius- 
band  and  me  with  iron  bars  and  long  pjoles. 
Miraculously  an  Awaml  Youth  patrol  spirted 
us  and,  in  the  nick  of  time,  pxished  in  qi»lck- 
ly  between  us  and  the  assailants,  beartilng 
them  off  with  their  own  poles  and  dtftly 
herding  us  down  narrow  alleyways  to  s4fety 
In  a  local  Awaml  League  headquarters.  ' 

But  this  xenophobic  aspect  soon  f aded|  un- 
der stem  orders  from  Sheik  Mujib  and  o^her 
Awaml  League  leaders  and  the  popular  Reel- 
ing toward  foreigners  progressively  bec»me 
one  of  exhilarated  friendliness. 

The  martial-law  authorities  represenjtlng 
Islamabad's  military  rxile  in  the  East  ordered 
Government  servants  back  to  work,  without 
success.  They  clamped  a  nighttime  cuffew 
on  East  PtUclstani  cities  and  when  It  I  was 
widely  and  deliberately  violated  they  fehot 
into  crowds,  killing  scores  of  people  in  Dacca 
and  other  places. 

Impressed  by  the  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  the  East,  President  Tihya 
Khan  reversed  himself  on  March  6  andl  an- 
nounced a  new  date,  March  25,  for  the  [Na- 
tional Assembly  meeting,  adding  fuel  to(  the 
fire  by  laying  blame  for  the  Impasse  that 
had  occurred  on  the  Awaml  League.       I 

Too  much  had  happened  by  now  for  such 
a  move  to  placate  the  aroused  Bengalis.  They 
were  inflamed  by  the  army  killings,  l^y  a 
statement  in  the  President's  Assembly!  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  determined  tcj  In- 
sure the  "complete  and  absolute  integ^ty" 
of  Pakistan  and  had  ordered  the  armed  fdrces 
to  act  toward  this  end,  by  the  sending  ih  of 
reinforcements  to  the  30,000-man  mill)tary 
force  already  in  the  province,  and  by  the 
replacement  of  a  moderate  military  Oovkm- 
ment  and  a  moderate  martial-law  adminis- 
trator with  a  Punjabi  general.  Tikka  K|ian, 
known  for  his  toughness  and  ruthless^ess. 
The  Bengalis  feared  the  new  date  for  the 
Assembly  was  not  set  as  an  act  of  good  filth 


and  that  machinery  was  being  put  Into  place 
to  suppress  them  regardless  of  the  scheduled 
meeting. 

The  effectiveness  of  resistance  was  made 
manifest  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Dacca 
High  Court,  B.  A.  Sldlqul,  on  strike  like  all 
other  Government  personnel,  refused  to 
swear  In  the  new  general  as  Governor.  Then 
a  large  mass  rally  led  by  student  activists, 
with  the  participation  of  labor  and  many 
other  gtroups,  declared  the  1.. dependence  of 
Bangla  Desh  and  symbolically  burned  the 
Pakistan  flag.  I  visited  student  leaders  at 
this  time  and  found  them  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  have  Independence  and  unsbakably 
confident  that  Sheik  MuJlb  would  go  along 
with  their  alms. 

Sheik  MuJlb  gave  East  Pakistan's  reply  to 
the  President  when  he  laid  down  a  promised 
long-range  action  program  before  a  cheer- 
ing, excited  mass  meeting  on  the  race  course 
on  March  7,  attended  by  a  half-million  per- 
sona shouting:  "Jot  Bangla,"  "Bangla  Desh 
shadeen"  ("Independent  Bengal")  and  slo- 
gans against  the  President,  Gen.  Tlkka  E^an 
and  Mr.  Bhutto,  and  singing  the  newly  pop- 
ular old  song  written  by  Tagore,  "Bengal,  My 
Golden  Bengal."  On  the  speakers'  platform 
was  the  new  flag  of  Bangla  Desh — a  map  of 
the  Eirea  set  in  a  red  circle  against  a  dark 
green  backgroimd. 

Sheik  MuJlb  said  the  Awaml  League  would 
"consider"  attending  the  Assembly  meeting 
on  March  25  If  President  Yahya  would  end 
martial  law,  pull  back  troops  to  their  bar- 
racks, conduct  an  Inquiry  into  the  curfew- 
time  killings  and  transfer  his  power  before 
the  Assembly  met  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people — that  Is,  to  the  National 
Assembly.  This  was  drastically  changing  the 
game.  The  League  and  other  political  par- 
ties had  participated  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly elections  In  1970  on  the  basis  of  tacit 
acceptance  of  the  President's  stipulations 
that  his  martial-law  regime  was  to  keep 
power  until  the  Assembly  covUd  meet  and 
adopt  a  new  constitution  under  which  a  new 
Government  would  then  and  only  then  take 
over.  The  President  had  also  made  It  clear 
in  a  Legal  Framework  Order  that  he  would 
veto  the  new  constitution  If  It  did  not  pre- 
serve the  unity  and  Integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, another  stipulation  also  tacitly  accepted 
by  participants  In  the  Assembly  elections. 

The  Awaml  League's  new  demands  were 
evidence  of  an  Intention  that  later  became 
clear  to  use  the  newly  aroused  feelings  and 
unity  of  the  East  Pakistanis  to  obtain,  by 
agreement  If  It  could,  self-rule  for  the  East. 
League  leaders  insisted  at  this  stage  that 
they  did  not  mean  Independence,  but  they 
admitted  more  radical  elements  could  push 
matters  to  a  proclamation  of  independence. 
To  prepare  the  way  for  self-rule  and  to  carry 
out  a  course  of  nonviolent  noncooperatlon 
with  Islamabad,  Sheik  MuJlb  ordered  con- 
tinued Indeflnlte  strikes  In  selected  Govern- 
ment offices  while  authorizing  work  under 
Awaml  League  direction  In  others  and 
throughout  the  private  sector. 

The  system  that  was  established  In  effect 
bypassed  central  authority,  symbolized  by 
the  martial-law  troops,  and  aet  up  a  parallel 
government  directed  by  the  Awaml  League. 
Sheik  MuJlb  ordered  East  PsUtlstanls  not  to 
pay  central  Government  taxes  while  con- 
tinuing payments  to  the  provincial  coffers; 
he  directed  the  setting  up  of  road  blocks 
against  military  movements  and  asked  work- 
ers to  mobilize  against  military  use  of  rail- 
ways and  porta;  he  took  over  radio  sftatlons, 
telecommunications,  foreign  trade  and  the 
banking  system,  including  control  of  money 
transfers  from  East  to  West.  He  called  for 
the  organization  of  resistance  groups  In  labor 
unions,  villages  and  urban  neighborhoods 
and  by  closing  all  ediicatlonal  institutions 
freed  the  students— a  tough,  politically  ex- 
perienced key  factor  with  their  700,000-man 
organization — for  resistance  activity. 

"Our  people  have  already  proclaimed  to 


the  world  that  they  shall  no  longer  allov 
themselves  to  be  exploited  as  a  ccdony  and 
a  market,"  he  said.  "I  pledge  to  lead  the 
people  to  emancipation;  I  am  prepared  to 
ahed  nxy  blood  for  freedom;  this  is  a  fight 
for  freedom,  liberty  and  self-determination. 
Everyone  must  be  prepared  for  sacrifice, 
even  death." 

Radical  aftudents  later  said  he  used  the 
word  Independence  In  this  passage,  but  this 
did  not  appear  In  most  translations  of  hU 
Bengali  address.  But  he  had,  In  effect,  hurled 
defiance  at  the  President  and  proclaimed  • 
wide-ranging  confrontation  between  his  na- 
tlcnalist  movement  and  Islamabad's  martial- 
law  authorities.  In  fact,  the  die  was  caat 
on  March  7.  Even  if  Sheik  MuJlb  did  not  In- 
tend  to  go  for  secession  (and  he  afterward 
continued  to  talk  in  terms  of  continued 
East-West  union  under  the  loose  confedera- 
tion formula  implicit  In  his  six  points),  he 
had  loosed  forces  and  enthusiasm  that  would 
inexorably  carry  the  movement  he  had 
launched  to  a  complete  break  with  Wert 
Pakistan. 

The  President  waited  for  a  week,  con- 
ferring In  Islamabad  with  Mr.  Bhutto  and 
other  Western  political  leaders,  before  be 
finally  flew  to  Dacca  on  March  15  to  talk 
with  Sheik  MuJlb  and  others  there,  taking 
the  long  six-hour  flight  from  Karachi  around 
the  southern  tip  of  India  that  had  been  made 
necessary  by  an  India  ban  on  flights  over  ite 
territory  by  Pakistani  aircraft.  The  mood  in 
Dacca  was  hostile  when  he  arrived.  No  local 
leader  met  him  at  the  airport;  he  came  Into 
a  heavily  guarded  Presidential  mansion  in  an 
armed  convoy;  in  the  evening  a  student 
group  braved  possible  shooting  from  secu- 
rity forces  to  march  past  the  house  and 
shout  slogans  against  him. 

Dacca  seethed.  Black  flags  that  Sheik 
MuJlb  had  asked  everyone  to  hoist  to  mani- 
fest nationalist-sentiments  sprouted  on 
every  house,  flew  from  every  vehicle.  Daily 
demonstrations — of  shabbily  dressed  workers, 
of  women  In  bright  saris,  of  striking  civil 
servants,  office  clerks,  university  stafls— 
straggled  through  the  streets,  usually  ending 
before  Sheik  Mujlb's  house  with  noisy  proc- 
lamation of  independence  slogans.  Declara- 
tions of  support  for  the  Sheik  came  from 
virtually  every  group,  every  Important  leader 
In  East  Pakistan. 

Aged  Maulana  Bhashanl,  one-time  politi- 
cal enemy  of  Sheik  MuJlb  as  head  of  the 
radical  left-wing  National  Awaml  party,  went 
about  the  country  making  speeches  advocat- 
ing support  from  all,  including  the  Marxlrt 
left,  for  Sheik  MuJlb  and  his  program. 

Despite  Injunctions  from  the  Sheik  and 
others  that  the  movement  was  to  be  kept 
nonviolent  and  tolerant  of  all  who  lived  in 
Bangla  Desh,  attacks  on  and  sometimes  the 
killings  of  non-Bengail  Pakistanis  continued. 
In  Chlttagong  there  were  pitched  battles  be- 
tween Bengalis  and  non-Bengalis,  with  heavy 
casualties  on  both  sides.  Meanwhile,  the  mili- 
tary forces  were  kept  sullenly  In  their  bar- 
racks along  with  Oen.  Tlkka  Khan,  waiting 
for  the  time  when  they  would  be  called  on 
to  act. 

In  his  Dhanmondl  house,  as  crowds 
trampled  his  lawn  and  flowed  into  his  sit- 
ting room.  Sheik  MuJlb  had  premonitions  of 
the  trials  and  bloodshed  to  come.  He  told 
delegations  to  be  prepared  for  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  and  warned  them  that  they  murt 
realize  he  might  not  always  be  left  free  or 
alive  to  lead  them.  But  he  always  responded 
to  his  deep  conviction  and  feeling  that  he  wm 
the  instrument  of  his  people;  he  would  say, 
"I  wUl  do  what  the  people  want,  what  the 
people  tell  me."  He  seemed  borne  along  by 
the  passions  of  a  movement  that  now  had  lt» 
own  momentum. 

"Why  cant  they  let  us  part  as  brotherst" 
he  once  said  in  an  exasperated  comment  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Wertem  EBtabllabment. 
"1  am  a  man  of  peace  and  nonviolence.  If  it 
comes  to  bloodied  and  war,  others  will  take 
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over,  more  radical — very  possibly  the  Com- 
munists— and  there  will  be  another  Viet- 
nam." 

He  and  his  advisers  repeatedly  talked  of 
their  fear  that  the  Punjabi  soldiers  who 
largely  made  up  the  Pakistani  Army  would 
bathe  the  East  in  blood  and,  if  they  finally 
had  to  give  it  up,  would  pull  out  in  an  orgy 
of  killing  and  destruction.  The  East  Pakl- 
stainl  leaders  pleaded  with  foreign  newsmen 
to  present  this  fear  to  the  world  In  the  hope 
that  foreign  powers  would  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  Islamabad  against  such  an  eventu- 
ality. "Genocide"  became  the  Bengali  stock 
description  of  what  had  already  h^pened — 
and,  in  fact,  of  what  was  to  come. 

The  Dacca  talks  eventually  encompassed 
most  of  Pakistan's  party  leaders.  In  their  final 
stages  Mr.  Bhutto  and  a  battery  of  his  aides 
arrived  to  take  part.  All  during  March,  Sheik 
MuJlb  and  his  aides  seemed  to  be  playing  a 
devious  game  and  refusing  to  be  candid  about 
their  aims  and  strategy.  (In  fairness  It  must 
be  said  that  this  was  the  only  tactic  open  to 
them,  since  an  open  stand  for  Independence 
would  have  made  them  Immediately  liable  to 
charges  of  treason.)  They  consistently  main- 
tained that  they  were  for  a  united  Pakistan 
under  the  slx-polnt  scheme.  But  Sheik  MuJlb 
never  showed  the  slightest  interest  In  being  a 
national  leader  of  East  and  West,  of  taking 
the  position  of  Prime  Minister  of  an  all- 
Pakistan  Government  that  the  Assembly  ma- 
jority entitled  him  to.  President  Yahya  had 
on  one  occasion  referred  to  him  as  the  future 
Prime  Minister.  And  a  large  number  of  West 
Pakistanis — representing  groups  and  under- 
developed provinces  such  as  Baluchistan 
which  resent  military  domination  and  com- 
mercial exploitation — were  willing  to  have 
Sheik  MuJlb  as  a  national  leader. 

Westerners  were  therefore  nonplused  when 
Sheik  MuJlb,  who  had  not  even  visited  West 
Pakistan  after  his  party's  Assembly  victory 
made  him  by  great  odds  the  national  figure 
with  the  biggest  mass  following,  virtually 
tiuned  a  cold  shoulder  to  a  position  of  all- 
Pakistan  leadership  that  might  have  enabled 
him  to  redress  Eastern  grievances,  in  spite  of 
possible  lack  of  whole-hearted  support  from 
the  army,  the  bureaucracy  and  other  vested 
interests  of  the  West.  In  any  case,  he  fostered 
a  movement  based  on  a  separatist  attitude 
and  animosity  to  West  Pakistan. 

I  asked  him  a  few  days  before  he  was  to  ob- 
serve his  53d  birthday  on  March  17  If  he 
might  use  the  occasion  to  proclaim  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Bangla  Desh.  He  parried  the 
question,  saying  cryptically,  "Well,  you  know 
the  tendency."  He  always  returned  to  the  as- 
sertion that  he  was  only  the  Instrument  of 
the  people,  saying,  "If  the  people  want  It  that 
way,  that  Is  the  way  It  is  going  to  be."  It  was 
clear  that  a  lot  of  the  people,  probably  a  vast 
majority,  wanted  Independence. 

At  one  stage  of  the  barg:;,lnlng,  the  Awaml 
League  sought  to  get  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation withdrawing  martial  law,  allowing 
provincial  governments  to  be  set  up  by  re- 
cently elected  provincial  assemblymen,  and 
agreeing  to  a  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sembly In  the  form  of  two  commltteee,  one 
of  members  from  East  and  one  of  members 
from  West  Pakistan.  In  a  later  broadcast  to 
the  nation.  President  Yahya  said  he  was 
prepared  to  go  along  In  principle  with  this 
plan  but  on  the  condition  that  all  other 
political  leaders  besides  those  of  the  Awaml 
League  agreed  to  the  scheme.  He  said  he 
found  other  leaders,  particularly  mention- 
ing Mr.  Bhutto,  "unanimously  opposed"  on 
the  grounds  that  after  his  proclamation 
ending  martial  law  no  other  central  author- 
ity would  exist;  only  the  provincial  Govern- 
ments— with  the  result  that  chaoe  would  en- 
sue. The  President  said  other  political  lead- 
ers argued  that  If  martial  law  was  to  be 
lifted  the  National  Aaeembly  should  first 
meet  and  pass  an  appropriate  interim  con- 
stitution for  Presidential  assent. 

Mr.  Bhutto  later  reported  that  In  his  talks 
with  Sheik  MuJlb  the  latter  indicated  be 


wanted  the  two  sections  of  the  Assembly  to 
adopt  separate  Constitutions,  one  for  the 
East  and  one  for  the  West,  after  which  the 
two  conmilttees  would  oome  together  and 
consider  ways  for  the  two  wings  to  coexist, 
presumably  in  a  confederation  of  some  kind 
based  on  the  Awaml  League's  six  points. 
Mr.  Bhutto  stated  at  one  stage  that  he  had 
rejected  a  proposal  from  Sheik  MuJlb  that 
he  be  Prime  Minister  of  West  Pakistan,  leav- 
ing Sheik  MuJlb  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
East  Pakistan. 

Without  Awaml  League  leaders  free  to  ex- 
plain themselves,  the  world  may  never  know 
whether  the  proposals  they  advanced  In  the 
last  stages  of  the  Dacca  talks  were.  Indeed, 
their  final  positions.  Accounts  have  all  oome 
from  others  present,  chiefly  the  President 
and  Mr.  Bhutto.  These  two  pftftlclpants 
maintain  that  Sheik  MuJlb  told  political 
leaders  on  March  23  that  his  proposals  were 
final  and  he  would  make  no  further  changes. 
However,  high  Awaml  League  leaders  met 
with  Presidential  advisers  on  March  24  and 
told  foreign  correspondents  they  had  ar- 
rangements for  further  meetings  the  next 
day. 

They  never  had  a  chance  to  convene.  On 
March  23,  the  anniversary  of  the  Lahore 
Declaration  In  which  Moslem  leaders  of  India 
first  projected  a  separate  Moslem  nation  in 
the  subcontinent  three  decades  ago,  the 
Bangla  Desh  fiag  was  hoisted  on  Sheik  Mu- 
jlb's house  and  demonstrators  marched  past 
and  tore  up  the  national  flag.  Sheik  MuJlb  de- 
clared a  general  strike  for  March  27,  and  his 
opponents  later  said  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was.  In  fact,  planned  for  March 
26. 

On  the  night  of  March  25  the  armed  forces 
struck  without  warning.  The  President  had 
Just  taken  off  to  fly  back  to  West  Pakistan. 
In  Karachi  at  7  P.M.  on  the  night  of  the  26th, 
almost  24  hours  after  the  military  crackdown 
in  the  East  had  begun,  the  President  In  a 
broadcast  to  the  nation  announced  he  had 
authorized  the  armed  forces  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Government  In  the  East. 
He  pronounced  the  Awaml  League  outlawed 
and  declared  Sheik  MuJlb  a  traitor,  In  effect 
guilty  of  flouting  Government  authority.  In- 
sulting the  armed  forces  and  bringing  the 
nation  to  the  verge  of  disintegration. 

Sheik  MuJlb  and  his  collaborators  had 
pushed  matters  further  than  the  President 
was  willing  to  tolerate  without  the  use  of 
force.  The  Sheik  had  all  along  declared  him- 
self a  man  of  peace  and  advocated  nonvio- 
lence for  his  followers,  despite  the  fact  that 
more  radical  elements  had  for  weeks  been 
collecting  guns  and  making  homemade  ex- 
plosives for  the  anticipated  showdown  with 
the  army. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  know  at  this  stage 
whether  Sheik  MuJlb  simply  miscalculated, 
thinking  he  could  get  his  sweeping  demands 
through  agreement,  and  did  not  really  think 
the  President,  who  had  gone  to  unexpected 
lengths  of  compromise,  would  finally  call  in 
the  military.  It  Is  possible  he  had  lost  con- 
trol of  revolutlon-mlnded  colleagues  like 
Tajuddln  Ahmed,  the  Awaml  League  Secre- 
tary general,  and  had  gone  too  far  along 
their  road  to  turn  back  even  If  he  had  wanted 
to. 

The  crackdown  was  brutal,  In  the  tradition 
of  the  Moguls  and  their  bloody  15th-  and 
16th-century  conquests.  I  had  left  Dacca 
by  that  time  and  can  only  Judge  by  accounts 
of  those  who  stayed  behind  what  happened, 
and  accounts  vary  widely.  But  It  Is  plain 
that  In  Dacca  the  Punjabis  of  Gen.  Tlkka 
Khan  moved  in  with  tanks,  mortars  and 
machine  guns  against  a  surprised,  unalerted 
city  at  about  9  P.M.  SelecUng  Awaml  League 
oflices,  hotises  and  dwelling  areas  of  strong 
Awaml  League  supporters  as  their  targets, 
the  troops  unloosed  a  terrible  orgy  of  kill- 
ing and  destruction.  Buildings  and  clusters 
of  buildings  were  sheUed  and  then  burned, 
often  with  the  shattered  occupants  Inside; 
Hindu  areas  and  workers'  concentrations  In 


the  old  section  of  the  city  were  heavUy 
attacked. 

When  Sheikh  MuJlb  heard  what  was  hap- 
pening he  sent  his  family  away  and  dismissed 
everyone  at  his  home  at  about  10  P.M.  except 
for  three  aides  and  a  bodyguard  and  sat  down 
to  wait.  Foreign  correspondents  who  tele- 
phoned the  hoiise  at  1  AJif.  the  morning  of 
March  26  were  told  he  was  still  thn-e,  still 
waiting.  At  about  1:30,  a  military  group 
approached  his  house  and,  after  firing  an 
automatic  volley  ovec  the  roof,  called  for  him 
to  siirrender.  He  appeared  at  a  second-story 
window  and  reportedly  said,  "Yes,  I  wUI 
oome  down.  I  am  a  man  of  nonvlcdeiure  and 
If  you  had  telephoned  I  would  have  oome 
over  to  your  headquarters." 

The  soldiers  handed  him  Into  a  military 
vehicle,  shot  a  guard  at  a  neighboring  house 
who  showed  signs  of  intervening,  and  drove 
away.  Reports  are  that  their  prisoner  was 
fiown  later  to  West  Pakistan  and  incarcerated 
In  the  ancient  Morgxil  fortress  of  Attock,  46 
miles  west  of  Rawalpindi,  long  used  for  polit- 
ical detainees.  Thus  the  man  who  was 
largely  Instrumental  In  leading  his  people  to 
the  pKJint  of  revolt  left  it  to  the  leadership  of 
others. 

The  slaughter  at  Dacca  was  duplicated 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  other  centers.  At  first, 
apparently,  resistance  was  slight.  City  dwel- 
lers began  to  fiee  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  the  countryside,  seeking  refuge  In 
ancestral  villages  from  the  urban  danger. 
At  Dacca  shooting  on  a  diminished  scale 
went  on  for  two  weeks,  sometimes  betok- 
ening more  crackdowns  by  the  armed  forces, 
sometimes  Indicating  Insurgents  were  fight- 
ing back,  sometimes  revealing  vendetta  con- 
flicts between  civilian  non-Bengalis  and  Ben- 
galls.  The  fatalities  in  Dacca  alone  In  the 
first  few  days  have  been  estimated  In  the 
thousands.  Simon  Drlng  of  The  London  Dally 
Telegraph,  who  was  present,  figured  a  7,000 
total  for  the  capital  and  many  thousands 
more  elsewhere  In  the  province.  In  many 
cases  troops  hurriedly  dug  mass  graves  and 
disposed  of  piled-up  bodies. 

Resistance  stiffened  once  the  first  shock 
of  attack  had  passed.  In  the  cities  It  was 
sporadic.  In  the  countryside  more  organized. 
Resistance  forces  declared  themselves  a  Li- 
beration Army  and  proclaimed  an  independ- 
ent provisional  Government  of  Bangla  Desh. 
Planes  began  bombing  points  in  rural  areas. 
Arms  and  Infiltrators,  Islamabad  claimed, 
began  to  arrive  from  India.  Islamabad  sent 
more  reinforcements  and  shiploads  of  equip- 
ment and  military  supplies  to  the  East.  A 
dvll  war  was  under  way,  developing  in  the 
guerrilla  pattern  that  characterizes  such  con- 
flicts in  these  times. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  how  things  will  de- 
velop. The  scope  of  the  resistance  and  the 
range  of  support  within  the  populace  are 
not  yet  clear.  But  if  even  a  few  million  of 
the  pepole  of  Blast  Pakistan  fight  or  support 
the  fight  against  Islamabad's  forces  of 
40,000  to  50,000  men  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  rebels,  with  arms  from  India  and 
sanctuary  available  In  Indian  territory,  can 
be  defeated  by  Government  troops  that  have 
to  be  supplied  by  a  3,000-mile  route  around 
the  tip  of  India. 

New  York  Times  correspondent  Sydney  H. 
Sohanberg,  who  has  been  as  close  as  news- 
men can  get  to  the  scene,  has  cabled:  "The 
prospect  Is  for  a  long,  sullen  war.  Most 
diplomats  and  foreign  observers  believe  that 
the  Bengalis,  by  hanging  on,  will  eventxially 
make  life  untenable  for  the  West  Pakistanis. 
But  these  observers  also  agree  that,  unless 
foreign  powers  put  an  economic  squeeze  on 
the  Pakistani  Government,  It  could  be  years 
before  the  Bengalis  finally  win  their  free- 
dom." 

Much  will  depend  on  how  really  deter- 
mined the  Bengalis  are.  By  all  ethnic,  cul- 
tural and  geographical  standards,  they  de- 
serve to  be  a  nation  on  their  own.  After 
what  has  happened  they  can  be  kept  part  of 
Pakistan  only  as  a  beaten,  bitter  people. 
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[Prom   the   Times   Magazine.   May    3.    19T|1) 
Pakistan 

DACCA,     CITT    or    THE    DEAD  ' 

(Note. — Wltmn  hours  alter  launching]  a 
tfiknJi-lecl  offensive  In  Dacca  and  other  E^st 
PaJtlst&nl  cities  on  the  night  of  March  tS, 
the  Pakiistan  army  Impoeed  a  virtual  black- 
out on  the  brutal  civil  war  In  Bangla  Deph 
(Bengal  State)  by  expelling  foreign  ne^- 
men.  TUne  Correspondent  Dan  Coggln.  who 
was  among  them,  recently  trekked  back  fr4m 
India  by  Honda,  truck,  bus  and  bicycle  jto 
become  the  first  American  Journalist  to  visit 
Dacca  since  the  fighting  started.  His  reponj: ) 

Dacca  was  always  a  fairly  dreary  dty,  offer- 
ing slim  pleasures  beyond  the  Hotel  Inter- 
national and  a  dozen  Chinese  restauraats 
that  few  of  Its  1,500,000  people  oould  affofd. 
Now,  in  many  ways.  It  has  become  a  city  of 
the  dead.  A  month  after  the  army  struck,  u  a- 
leaahlng  tank  guns  and  automatic  weapons 
against  largely  unarmed  civilians  In  34  hoiirs 
of  wanton  slaughter.  Dacca  Is  still  shociaed 
and  shuttered.  Its  remaining  lnhabit&i|ts 
living  in  terror  under  the  grip  of  army  coln- 
trol.  TTie  exact  toll  will  never  be  known,  but 
probably  more  than  10,000  were  killed  in 
Dacca  alone. 

Perhaps  half  the  city's  population  has  fled 
to  outlying  villages.  With  the  lifting  of  army 
blockades  at  road  and  river  ferry  exits,  the 
exodus  Is  resuming.  Those  who  remain  ven- 
ture outdoors  only  for  urgent  food  shoppii  Lg. 
Rice  prices  have  risen  50%  since  the  army 
reportedly  started  burning  grain  sUos  iln 
some  areas.  In  any  case,  14  of  the  city's  {18 
food  bazaars  were  destroyed.  The  usually 
jammed  streets  are  practically  empty,  a|id 
no  civil  government  is  functioning. 

"KHX     THE     BASTARDS" 

On  every  rooftop,  Pakistan's  green-anid- 
whlte  flags  hang  limply  in  the  steamy  st^l- 
ness.  "We  all  know  that  Pakistan  is  flnlsht 
said  one  Bengali,  "but  we  hope  the  flags  ^11 
keep  the  soldiers  away."  As  another  formjof 
Insurance,  portraits  of  Pakistan's  late  foui 
er  Mohammed  All  Jinnah,  and  even  the  ci 
rent  President  Agha  Mohammed  Y« 
Khan,  were  displayed  prominently.  But  th( 
was  so  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  Eist 
Paklstans  viewed  the  army's  occupation  jof 
Dacca  as  a  setback  and  not  a  surrender,  "we 
virlll  neither  forgive  nor  forget,"  said  ope 
Bengali.  On  learning  that  I  was  a  aangba^ik 
(Journalist),  various  townspeople  led  me  to 
mass  graves,  to  a  stairwell  wliere  two  profes- 
sors were  shot  to  death,  and  to  scenes  of 
other  atrocities. 

The  most  savage  killing  occurred  In  the 
Old  City,  where  several  sections  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  Soldiers  poured  g^asollne 
around  entire  blocks,  igniting  them  wjth 
flamethrowers,  then  mowed  down  people  try- 
ing to  escape  the  cordons  of  fire.  "They're 
coming  out !"  a  Westerner  heard  soldiers  ory. 
"KUl  the  bastards!" 

One  Bengali  buslneaBman  told  of  lostng 
his  son,  daughter-in-law  and  four  graad- 
children  In  the  Are.  Few  apparently  survlTed 
In  th*  destroyed  sections — 26  square  blocks 
— of  the  Old  City.  If  they  escaped  the  flames, 
they  ran  Into  gunfire.  To  frighten  survivors, 
soldiers  refused  to  allow  the  removal  of  fle- 
oompoelng  bodies  for  three  days,  despite  the 
Mtosleoi  belief  in  prompt  burial,  preferably 
within  24  hours,  to  free  the  soul. 

The  dead  of  Dacca  Included  some  of  Elist 
PaklsL&n's  most  prominent  educators  and 
buslneesmen,  as  well  as  some  500  studeQts. 
Among  at  least  seven  Unlvo^ty  of  Da^ca 
professors  who  were  executed  without  ^- 
parent  reason  was  the  head  of  the  phlloeo- 
phy  department,  Oovlnda  Chandra  Dev,  65, 
a  gentle  Hindu  who  believed  in  unity  In 
diversity.  Another  victim  was  Jogesh  Chandra 
Ohosh.  86,  the  invalid  millionaire  chemist. 
Ohcab,  who  did  not  believe  in  banks,  was 
dragged  from  his  b«d  and  shot  to  death  by 
soldiers  who  looted  more  than  $1  million  In 
rupees  from  his  hccna. 

LooUng  was  also  th«  moUve  for  the 
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Ing  of  Ranada  Prasad  Saha,  80,  one  of  East 
Pakistan's  leading  Jute  exporters  and  one 
of  ItB  few  philanthropists;  he  had  built  a 
modem  ho^ltal  offering  free  medical  care 
at  Mlrzapur,  40  miles  north  of  Dacca.  Dev, 
Ohosh  and  Saha  were  all  Hindus. 

"Where  are  the  maloun  [cursed  ones]?" 
rampaging  soldiers  often  asked  as  they 
searched  for  Hindus.  But  the  Hindus  were 
by  iu>  means  the  only  victims.  Many  soldiers 
arriving  In  E^ast  Pakistan  were  reportedly 
told  the  absurdity  that  it  was  all  right  to 
kill  Bengali  Moeleoas  becatise  they  were 
Hindus  in  disguise.  "We  can  kill  anyone  for 
anything,"  a  Punjabi  captain  told  a  relative. 
"We  are  accountable  to  no  one." 

NEXT   PRIME    MINISTER 

The  tales  of  brutality  are  seemingly  end- 
less. A  young  man  -  whose  house  was  being 
searched  begged  the  soldiers  to  do  anything, 
but  to  leave  his  17-year-old  sister  alone; 
they  spared  him  so  he  could  watch  them 
murder  her  with  a  bayonet.  Colonel  Abudl 
Hal,  a  Bengali  physician  attached  to  the  East 
Bengal  Regiment,  was  allowed  to  make  a 
last  phone  call  to  his  family;  an  hour  later 
his  body  was  delivered  to  bis  home.  An  old 
man  who  decided  that  Friday  prayers  were 
more  important  than  the  curfew  was  shot 
to  death  as  he  walked  into  a  mosque. 

About  1:30  on  the  morning  of  the  attack, 
two  armored  personnel  carriers  arrived  at 
the  Dhanmandl  home  of  Sheik  Mujlbur 
("Mujlb")  Rahman,  51,  the  political  leader 
behind  the  campaign  for  Bengali  independ- 
ence. Mujlb  flrst  took  refuge  beneath  a  bed 
when  the  Special  Security  Oroup  conunan- 
dos'  began  to  spray  his  hoiise  with  small- 
arnis  Are.  Then,  during  a  lull,  he  went  to 
the  downstairs  veranda,  raised  his  hands  in 
surrender  and  shouted,  "There  is  no  need 
for  shooting.  Here  I  am.  Take  me." 

Mujlb  was  flown  to  West  Pakistan,  where 
he  Is  reported  held  in  Attock  Port  near  Pesh- 
awar. As  an  activist  who  bad  already  spent 
nine  years  and  eight  months  In  Jail,  he  may 
have  reasoned  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  that 
his  political  gocds  would  be  served  by  the 
martyrdom  of  further  imprisonment.  But 
he  obviously  did  not  expect  to  face  a  treason 
charge  and  possible  execution.  Only  two 
months  earlier,  after  all,  I>resldent  Yahya 
had  referred  to  him  as  "the  next  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Pakistan." 

NO   CHOICS 

In  Mujib's  absence,  the  resistance  move- 
ment is  sorely  lacking  leadership,  as  well  as 
arms,  ammunition  and  communications 
gear.  In  late  March,  the  -mukti  fauj  (libera- 
tion forces)  overwhelmed  several  company- 
size  elements,  as  at  KushCia  and  Pabna,  but 
bolt-action  rifles  cannot  stop  Sabre  jets,  ar- 
tillery and  army  troops  operating  in  bat- 
talion strength. 

Still,  everywhere  I  visited  on  the  Jovimey 
to  Dacca,  I  found  astonishing  unanimity  on 
the  Bengali  desire  for  independence  and  a 
determination  to  resist  the  Pakistan  army 
with  whatever  means  available.  "We  will 
not  be  slaves,"  said  one  resistance  ofilcer,  "so 
there  is  no  choice  but  to  fl^ht  until  we  win." 
The  oncoming  monsoon  lains  and  the  Islam- 
abad government's  flnanclal  problems  will 
also  work  In  favor  of  Bangla  Desh.  As  the 
months  pass  and  such  hardships  Increase, 
Islamabad  may  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
unity  by  force  of  arms  is  not  exactly  the 
Pakistan  that  Jinnah  had  in  mind. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  1971] 
Aide  Admits  Massacbz  in  East  Pakibtam 
Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — ^Lt.  Gen.  Tlkka 
Khan,  martial  law  administratcr  of  East 
Pakistan,  said  today  "there  was  quite  a  lot 
of  massacre"  during  civil  war  here. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  there  was  quite  a  lot 
of  massacre,  mainly  directed  against  pro- 
Pakistani  and  pro-regime  elements  .  .  .  Ben- 
galis against  non-Bengalis,"  the  genenU  said. 
His  West  Pakistani  troops  completely  control 
Dacca. 


Tlkkl  referred  to  widely  reported  aoeoimts 
of  mass  klUlngs  of  non-Bengali  people  by 
Indlgenoiis  Bengalis,  whipped  up  by  p)olltlcal 
developments  that  led  to  civil  war  in  March. 

Tlkkl  said  his  troops  had  to  kill  students 
and  others  who  he  said  fired  when  the  Pakl- 
Stan  army  tried  to  disarm  them. 

Foreign  journalists  who  arrived  In  Dacca 
today  fo'ind  only  a  scant  portion  of  the  city's 
one  million  inhabitants  on.  its  normally 
teeming  streets.  Signs  everywhere  under- 
scored the  crippling  economic  damage  from 
the  strife. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,   1971] 

CoPTW  View   op   East  Pakistan:    Vast 

Destruction  Btrr  No  Piohtino 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Brown) 

Note. — The  following  dispatch  is  by  one 
of  the  six  foreign  newsmen  allowed  Into  East 
Pakistan  this  week  by  the  Pakistani  Govern- 
ment for  a  tour  with  oflBclal  escorts. 

Mtmensingh,  Pakistan. — Prom  a  helicop- 
ter flying  over  the  eastern  region  of  East 
PaJdstan,  vast  destruction  could  be  seen  In 
towns  and  villages  but  no  evidence  of  con- 
tinuing fighting. 

There  is  virtually  no  battle  damage,  how- 
ever, in  the  city  of  Mymenslngh,  which  was 
captured  by  Govemmemt  soldiers  from  sepa- 
ratist Bengali  troops  In  a  one-day  battle 
April  15.  But  a  visit  here  is  a  visit  to  a  city 
of  desolation. 

Apart  from  a  handful  of  people  at  the 
market  place,  who  carefully  saluted  passing 
army  Jeeps,  the  city  was  virtually  deserted. 

GRAVES   IN   the    streets 

At  Intervals  along  streets  lined  with  ram- 
shackle houses  bodies  have  been  burled  in 
shallow  graves  and  covered  with  piles  of  red 
bricks.  Bodies  covered  with  bricks  are  found 
even  on  the  porches  of  houses,  which  them- 
selves are  unoccupied  and  closed. 

Authorities  said  that  of  a  heavily  armed 
Bengali  Insurgent  group  of  about  1,000, 
nearly  all  had  been  killed  in  the  flghtlng. 
The  lns\irgente  were  said  to  have  been  well 
entrenched  and  armed  with  anti-aircraft  ma- 
chine guns,  mortars  and  rocket  launchers, 
largely  of  Indian  origin. 

Officials  also  said  that,  before  the  Govern- 
ment soldiers  took  the  city,  the  Bengalis  had 
killed  at  least  1,000  Bihari  or  non-Bengali 
residents.  Army  officials  Introduced  corre- 
spondents to  people  who  said  there  had  been 
a  slaughter  of  Bihari  residents  by  the  domi- 
nant Bengali  group  led  by  members  of  the 
Awaml  League,  the  political  party  that  was 
outlawed  by  the  centrsd  Government  soon 
after  the  military  action  began  in  East  Paki- 
stan on  March  25. 

("There  were  5,000  non-Bengalis  where  I 
lived  and  now  there  are  25  survivors,"  the 
Associated  Press  quoted  the  assistant  post- 
master as  having  said.) 

Officers  from  West  Pakistan  commanding 
the  forces  occupying  this  region  decline  to 
disclose  overall  casualty  figures  in  Mymen- 
slngh DUtrlct,  which  is  described  as  the  most 
populous  single  district  in  all  south  Asia. 
Such  figures,  in  any  case,  may  not  be  known. 

"There  were  so  many  bodies  here,"  one 
officer  said,  "It  was  impossible  to  identify 
them  or  bury  them." 

He  said  they  had  to  bo  thrown  into  the 
Brahuaputra  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges. 
For  the  last  two  months,  It  Is  said,  swarms  of 
vultures  have  been  gathering  In  the  area. 

The  main  loss  of  life  here  apparently  oc- 
curred in  the  fields  and  fruit  groves  outside 
Mymenslngh,  and  In  clusters  of  huts  that 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

In  Dacca,  capital  of  East  Pakistan,  corre- 
spondents were  shown  three  prisoners  said 
to  have  been  captured  from  the  ranks  of 
infiltrating  Indian  forces  inside  Pakistan. 

ARMT    controls   TOWNS 

The  three  men  said  that  they  had  been 
sent  to  Indian  border  posts  and  had  removed 
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their  unit  badges  before  crossing  the  fron- 
tier. Pakistani  authorities  said  that  they  had 
captured  five  Indian  border  guards  in  all, 
one  of  them  wounded. 

There  seems  little  question  at  this  point 
that  the  army  is  in  full  control  of  all  major 
towns  of  East  Pakistan,  most  of  which  have 
been  evacuated  by  at  least  half  the  residents. 

Army  officials  said  that  pockets  of  resist- 
ance continue.  They  said  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  blow  up  bridges  and  other  lines 
of  communication  but  that  search-and-de- 
stroy  operations  with  helicopter  support  were 
rapidly  neutralizing  these. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,   1971] 

Bengalis  Depict  How  a  Priest  Died 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Note. — The  following  dlspatoh  Is  by  one  of 
the  six  foreign  newajyaper  allowed  into  East 
Pakistan  this  week  by  the  P&klsrtanl  Govern- 
ment for  a  tour  with  official  escorts. 

Jessore,  Pakistan. — In  the  Catholic  hos- 
pital grounds  of  this  smashed  and  burned 
city  is  the  fresh  grave  of  an  Italian  priest — 
the  only  foreigner  known  to  have  been  slain 
in  the  flghtlng  that  has  gripped  East  Paki- 
stan for  the  past  two  months.  The  grave  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mario  Veronesi,  66  years  old, 
who  worked  at  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
here  for  18  years. 

Newsmen  touring  East  Pakistan  were  per- 
mitted one  hour  by  their  military  guides  to- 
day for  private  interviews.  Ordinarily,  escorts 
are  present  at  all  times  and  meet  of  the  trips 
during  the  flve-day  permitted  stay  have  been 
taken  up  by  official  brlefln^. 

Father  Veronesi  was  one  of  torn  Italian 
priests  at  the  Patlma  Catholic  Hospital  here. 
All  were  members  of  the  Xaverlan  order.  Two 
are  physicians. 

separatists  control  cited 

According  to  witnesses,  Jessore  was  con- 
trolled by  Bengali  separatists  after  the  out- 
break of  fighting  March  26. 

Moat  of  the  population  of  East  Pakistan 
is  Bengali.  The  Government  of  the  nation  is 
in  West  Pakistan,  which  is  separated  from 
East  Pakistan  by  more  than  900  miles  of  In- 
dian territory.  A  traditionally  bitter  and 
sometimes  bloody  rivalry  exists  between  the 
Bengalis  and  the  more  prosperous  West 
Pakistanis. 

When  the  violence  erupted,  the  Bengalis 
were  pitted  against  the  small  number  of  West 
Pakistanis  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  national  army,  oonslstlng  almost  en- 
tirely of  West  Pakistanis,  attacked,  first  In 
the  major  towns  and  later  in  the  smaller 
ones.  The  long-standing  anti-Bengali  bitter- 
ness on  the  pcu-t  of  most  of  the  army's  offi- 
cers and  men  were  exaoeit>ated  by  the  slaying 
of  a  number  of  non-Bengalis  here  over  a  pe- 
riod ot  months. 

NIGHT  or  SFSCIAL  HORROR 

The  night  of  special  horror  for  Jessore  was 
April  4,  four  days  after  the  local  East  Bengal 
re^ment  had  revolted  against  the  national 
army. 

The  army  had  smashed  into  the  city,  level- 
ing many  houses.  At  the  Catholic  hospital, 
according  to  witnesses,  two  soldiers  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon  as  a  doctor  priest  was 
about  to  operate  on  a  girl.  Witnesses  and  the 
soldiers  began  firing  into  the  house  and 
Father  Veronesi  walked  out  With  his  hands 
up.  They  said  he  was  wearing  no  cassock,  but 
his  Shirt  carried  a  Red  Cross  badge.  The 
grounds  are  clearly  marked  as  a  Catholic 
hospital.  At  this  point,  a  soldier  is  said  to 
have  opened  flre  at  the  priest  with  a  Sten 
gun,  kUllng  htm  Instantly. 

The  witnesses  said  that  troops  then  en- 
tered the  church  and  shot  fbur  persons,  in- 
cluding two  women. 

Troops  on  a  truck  reportedly  opened  the 
offensive  in  Jessore  by  firing  a  machine  gun 
at  all  buildings  as  it  passed  along  the  street 
near  the  hospital. 


QT7XSTION  TTNANSWZRKD 

Two  days  ago,  Gen.  Tlkka  Khan,  military 
governor  of  East  Pakistan,  told  foreign  news- 
men that  the  aizny  had  not  desecrated  or 
damaged  any  rellgioviB  shrinesi  Asked  by  a 
reporter  whether  an  rtalian  priest  had  been 
killed,  he  paused  and  said  that  an  itallaii 
journalist  had  been  wounded.  When  the  Ital- 
ian ambassador  to  Pakistan  r^xsrtedly  visited 
the  mission,  military  authorities  informed 
him  that  Faither  Veronesi  had  been  killed  by 
the  rebels,  not  the  army. 

Jessore  and  Khulna  are  among  the  most 
heavily  damaged  towns  In  East  Pakistan. 
Many  market  areas  and  buildings  are  burned 
out,  the  streets  deserted. 

Throughout  the  tour.  Government  authori- 
ties and  persons  produced  for  interview  have 
told  of  thousands  of  non-Bengali  residents. 
Including  women  and  children,  having  been 
slain  by  the  separatisrts,  often  after  having 
been  tortured. 

decafita'tions  charged 

At  Khulna,  newsmen  were  shown  facilities 
where  finmes  were  said  to  have  been  set  up 
to  bold  prisoners  for  decapitation.  Frag- 
ments of  bloody  cla>thlng  and  tresses  of  wom- 
en's hair  were  strewn  about.  The  place  was 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Bengali  insurgeots 
for  the  executilon  of  thousands  at  non-Ben- 
gall  reeldenits. 

At  no  time  have  Government  authorities 
disclosed  any  estimates  of  the  number  of 
Bengalis  slain. 

"When  people  start  shooting,  you  shoot 
back,"  said  the  commander  at  one  town.  "We 
killed  them  all. 

"You  don't  go  arouiui  counting  the  bodies 
of  your  enemies,  you  throw  them  in  the 
rivers  and  be  done  with  it,"  he  said. 

Flickers  of  resistance  by  small  Bengali 
groups  apimrently  continue  but  reporters 
have  seen  little  evidence  that  any  significant 
fighting  continues. 


[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

May  9,   1971] 

Cities  or  East  Pakistan  Show  Wide 

Devastation 

Jessore,  East  Pakistan. — Communal  vio- 
lence and  military  action  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  East  Pakistan  have  wreaked 
death  and  devastation  here  and  in  Khulna, 
the  province's  second  port  and  third  ranking 
city. 

In  Khulna,  newsmen  on  an  army-conducted 
tour  yesterday  saw  what  a  non-Bengali  resi- 
dent described  as  a  human  slaughter-house. 
Sheds  were  said  to  have  been  used  by  East 
Pakistan's  dominant  Bengalis  in  mass  kill- 
ings of  Bihari  immigrants  from  India,  West 
I^aklstanis  and  other  non-Bengalis  during 
March  and  early  April  at  the  height  of  the 
Secessionist  uprising. 

Reporters  were  shown  a  wooden  frame  with 
chains  afOxed  on  top  where  women  and  chil- 
dren reportedly  were  beheaded  with  knives. 

GASROTE,    nooses    SHOWN 

There  was  a  form  a  garrote  attached  to  a 
tree  where  the  resident  said  victims  were 
choked  to  death.  Cords  attached  to  one  tree 
were  described  as  hanging  nooses. 

Bodies  were  said  to  have  been  thrown 
over  a  low  wall  into  the  river  running  along- 
side. 

Long  rows  of  shops  and  homes  In  the  non- 
Bengali  sector  of  Khulna  were  badly  burned, 
apparently  by  Bengalis,  but  other  sections, 
including  solid  brick  buildings  in  the  Ben- 
gali-dominated town  were  devastated  as  if 
by  explosives  or  Pakistani  army  artillery. 

In  Jessore,  newsmen  saw  the  grave  of  a 
69-year-old  Italian  priest  reported  to  have 
been  gunned  down  by  Pakistani  soldiers  in 
his  mission  hospital  complex. 

Four  East  Pakistanis,  including  a  mother 
and  14-year-old  boy,  also  were  killed  by  the 
troops  in  the  attack,  residents  said. 

According  to  an  authenticated  report,  the 
Rev.  Mario  Veronesi.  who  had  been  here  18 


years,  walked  out  of  the  small  mission  house 
the  morning  of  April  4  as  two  soldiers  ap- 
proached. 

He  was  cut  down  by  automatic  flre  as  he 
raised  his  hands,  it  was  reported. 

BURIED    IN    riRE 

A  fellow  priest  burled  him  nearby  the  fol- 
lowing day,  taking  Qy^  hours  because  of  gun- 
fire whistling  around  him. 

A  nun  from  the  mission  is  reported  to  have 
left  for  the  Vatican  with  the  blood-soaked 
Red  Cross  badge  the  priest  was  wearliLg  when 
he  was  shot. 

The  market  area  of  Jessore  looked  bombed 
and  burned  out.  A  number  of  houses  and 
shops  were  said  to  have  been  razed  both  by 
Bengalis  and  the  Pakistani  army  in  talcing 
over  the  town. 

A  resident  described  what  he  called  indis- 
criminate flrlng  by  the  army  seeking  to  dis- 
lodge the  rebels  who  had  controlled  the 
town. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sxm,  May  1971] 

Army,  Rebi:ls  Fight  Over  Ruined  Pakistan 

(By  Mart  Rosenblum) 

(Note. — The  writer  was  one  of  six  corre- 
spondents admitted  to  East  PaUstan  aftor  a 
five-week  period  during  which  foreign  corre- 
spondents were  officially  barred  from  the 
area.  This  dispatch  was  brought  out  of  Dacca 
and  filed  free  of  censorship.) 

A  civil  war  of  staggering  butchery  and 
hatred  has  left  the  23-year-old  nation  of 
Pakistan  on  the  brink  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal ruin. 

Pakistan,  though  broke.  Is  Bp>endlng  more 
than  $2  million  dally  to  support  the  Army 
that  shelled  and  machine-gunned  this 
province  of  75  million  into  submissive  in- 
activity. 

It  is  responsibly  estimated  that  deaths 
since  the  war  started  March  25  number  more 
than  the  400,000  killed  by  nature  in  last 
November's  cyclone.  This  time,  each  death 
means  a  family's  lasting  bitterness. 

indiscriminate  killing 
The  killing  wss  indiscrlmlnato.  Bengalis 
bent  on  a  separate  Bengal  nation  slaughtered 
many  of  the  province's  6  million  non- 
Bengalis.  When  the  Army  moved  in,  it  settled 
the  score,  aided  by  nan-Bengalis  seeking  re- 
venge. 

The  resultant  fighting  brought  damage 
reminiscent  of  World  War  II.  Markets  were 
razed  and  fiattened,  towns  were  devastated. 
Road  and  rail  links  were  cut  at  a  doeen 
major  paints,  crippling  communication. 

Losses  to  industry  and  to  oommeroe  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  Pakistan  are  incalcu- 
lable. So  are  the  effects  of  stalled  develop- 
ment. The  65  mills  that  turn  out  jute.  East 
Pakistan's  chief  money-maker,  are  working 
at  16  to  20  percent  of  capacity. 

MILLIONS    face   TAMINX 

Reporters  touring  East  Pakistan  found  that 
millions  face  starvation  from  famine  fin^j 
from  halted  relief  distribution. 

The  Army  Is  believed  by  some  to  have  taken 
over  American  boats  and  Japanese  jeeps 
meant  for  relief,  Jeopardl2dng,  future  aid. 
The  country's  military  rulers  insist  that 
while  they  welcome  aid,  it  must  come  with- 
out foreigners  to  look  after  its  distributloc. 

In  many  areas,  food  supply  Is  a  critical 
problem.  The  key  port,  Chlttagong,  Is  choked 
with  400,000  tons  of  goods,  100.000  tons  more 
than  it  handles  normally  In  a  month. 

Before,  river  craft  carried  only  a  fourth 
of  the  cargo  from  Chlttagong  into  the  in- 
terior. Now  they  mtist  carry  It  all,  perhaps 
for  months.  Even  when  roads  and  rail  are 
open,  shippers  say,  10  river  craft  carry  food 
stocks.  Now,  they  say,  the  Army  allots  only 
four  boats  for  food  supply. 

political  problzms 
Politically,  the  problems  are  as  great.  Ben- 
galls  elected  167  to  166  members  of  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman's  Awaml  League  to  the  Na- 
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tlonal  AsBembly  In  Dec«mber.  He  Is  no^ 
Jailed,  the  party  U  banned  and  no  one  ha^ 
any  Idea  what  will  happ»en  next. 

President  A.  M.  Yahya  Khan,  who  wentj 
back  to  the  West  after  talks  with  Sbeiktl 
Mujlb  on  restoring  civilian  rule  collapeed  in 
Dacca,  maintains  he  wants  politicians  to  taka 
oack  control  of  the  government . 

But  betting  la  heavy  that  General  Tahy* 
will  not  last  the  year  as  president  and  th^ 
Army  will  not  find  anyone  who  thinks  thd 
soldiers'  way  and  can  still  walk  unescorteq 
through  the  streets  of  Eaart  Pakistan. 

Oonfldence  Is  shattered  among  Bengalis, 
West  Pakistanis  emd  Muslim  migrants  from, 
India  who  fled  here  at  partition  in  1947. 

At  a  Ohittagong  Jute  mill,  where  Bengal  W 
evidently  killed  180  women  and  children, 
only  20  of  7,500  workers  have  dared  to  return. 

Non-Bengali  offlcerB  and  ofDclals  refuse  tb 
even  eulmlt  that  there  are  Bengali  wldow^ 
and  orphans  in  need. 

Hindu  Bengalis  made  up  13  per  cent  of  tha 
population.  They  chose  to  remain  hera 
though  West  Bengal  in  India  Is  largely  Hindu: 
and  Bast  Bengal — East  Pakistan — Is  moetlyi 
Muslim.  I 

Radical  Muslim  students  rejected  the  re-j 
llglan  that  bound  them  to  West  Pakistan^ 
espousing  instead  Hinduism  and  "Calcutta^ 
cxilture."  Hindus  were  widely  blamed  for] 
fomenting  the  rebellion. 

HINDUS  SINGLED  OT7T 

As  a  result,  the  Army  singled  out  Hindus. 
Their  shops  and  homes  were  smashed  andi 
burned.  A  temple  in  Chlttagong  was  blown 
completriy  on  its  side.  Undamaged  shops  in 
otherwise  devastated  Hindu  areas  sometimea 
bear  signs  in  Kngll.sh  and  Urdu,  the  Western, 
Pakistani  tongue,  proclaiming  the  owner  a: 
Muslim. 

Often  being  a  Muslim — or  showing  a  Pakis- 
tani flag — did  not  help. 

The  Job  of  rebiilldlng  what  the  Army  and! 
rebels  b\imed  and  battered  down  will  takel 
massive  human  and  flnanclal  resources. 

Whole  blocks  of  two-story  brick  buildings 
In  several  cities  and  towns  lie  in  rubble.  What 
was  not  burned  or  destroyed  in  fragments 
was  looted. 

"We  will  manage,"  said  Lt.  Gen.  Tikka 
g>t«.Ti.  the  military  governor  in  charge  of 
quelling  the  rebellion  and  rebuilding  the 
province. 

"Nature  has  a  way  of  putting  things  right 
and  we  are  making  good  progress." 


[Prom  the  Neiw  York  Times,  May  10,  19711! 

All  Snuotrs  Abmxd  Opposition  Sxxms  Bndedj 
IN  East  Pakistan 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

(NoTB. — The  following  dispatch  is  by  one  of 
the  six  foreign  newsmen  allowed  Into  East 
Pakistan  this  week  by  the  Pakistani  Ctov 
ernment  for  a  tour  with  official  escorts.) 

Rajshari,  Pakistan. — The  crushing  force 
of  West  Pakistan's  military  operation  against 
the  Bengali  separatists  has  apparently  de^^ 
stroyed  all  serious  armed  opposition  in  East] 
Pakistan. 

Rajshahl,  a  city  tbat  iised  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000,  stands  on  the  east  bank  at 
the  muddy,  sluggish  Ganges  River,  with  In- 
dia visible  on  the  opposite  sbore  3,000  yairda 
away.  Border  towns  like  this  were  political 
strongholds  of  the  now-banned  separatist 
Awami  League,  which  won  a  sweeping  victory 
in  the  national  legislative  election  Dec.  7, 
IHe  National  army,  made  up  mostly  of  Pun- 
jabis from  West  Pakistan,  struck  against  th«j 
separatists  throughout  East  Pakistan  onj 
Marob  25. 

By  mid-April,  apparently,  the  army's  cam-; 
paign  was  virtually  completed.  The  last-ditch' 
opposition  the  army  met  in  border  regions 
was  squelched  swiftly  and  although  army 
patrols  still  draw  occasional  sniper  Are,  the! 
eastern  wing  seems  flrmly  under  control. 


vast  otstkuction 

The  cost  for  all  concerned  has  been  agony. 
Newsmen  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of 
leveled  or  gutted  buildings.  In  the  towns, 
concrete  walls  pocked  by  hundreds  of  bullets 
where  firing  squads  did  their  work,  human 
bodies  dumped  into  community  wells  and 
desolation  testify  to  the  ferocity  of  events. 

Precisely  how  it  all  happened  is  not  ap- 
parent because  testimony  is  totally  conflict- 
ing, depending  on  the  point  of  view  of  the 
witness.  The  army  and  civilian  i>eace  com- 
mittees established  throughout  the  eastern 
wing  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  destruction  and 
slaughter  was  perpetrated  by  the  rebels  or 
Indian  troops  who,  they  charge.  Infiltrated 
across  the  border.  But  newsmen  often  are  ap- 
proached by  Bengals  who  slip  up  to  whisper  a 
few  words  before  darting  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  ever-present  peace  committeemen. 

Don't  believe  what  they're  telling  you," 
one  said.  "They  did  it  all.  We  are  oppressed 
and  cannot  tell  you  what  happ>eiied." 

Most  of  the  peace  committee  members, 
to  whom  the  army  has  delegated  a  certain 
measure  of  civil  administration,  are  Moslem 
Blhaoris  who  came  from  predominantly  Hin- 
du India  to  Pakistan  when  the  nation  came 
into  existence  In  1947. 

Business  and  trade  in  East  Pakistan  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Biharls,  wtio  are  a 
small  mlnc«'ity  among  the  local  Bengalis. 
The  latter  was  mostly  Moslems,  but  there 
is  a  substantial  Hindu  minority. 

Resentment  on  the  part  of  many  im- 
poverished Bengals  toward  the  somewhat 
more  prosperous  Biharls  was  a  factor  in  the 
Bengali  separatist  movement  in  the  recent 
war.  The  impression,  based  on  the  testimony 
of  hundreds  of  witnesses  is  that  what  seemed 
that  the  Awaml  League  was  about  to  oome 
to  power,  Bengalis  in  some  communities 
looted,  and  burned  Blharl  houses  and 
slaughtered  their  occupants. 

The  Bengalis  in  the  national  army  revolted 
to  Join  the  separatists.  When  the  predomi- 
nantly Punjabi  army  of  West  Pakistan 
smashed  its  way  Into  the  eastern  wing  it  had 
ready  allies  among  the  minority  Biharls,  most 
of  whom  were  burning  for  revenge. 

BENGALIS   FLZX    CITIES 

The  magnitude  of  the  killing  that  followed 
has  sickened  most  observers.  As  a  result  of 
the  violence,  a  majority  of  the  Bengalis  and 
nearly  all  of  the  large  Hindu  minority  in 
towns  like  this  have  fled.  Here,  the  block  of 
buildings  mAklng  up  the  m&ln  market  area 
of  the  city  lies  smashed,  apparently  by  mor- 
tar fire  from  army  units  that  took  the  town 
April  14. 

Some  five-story  buildings  with  ornately 
decorated  wooden  balconies  in  the  area  still 
stand,  but  sometimes  with  their  upper  floors 
in  ruins  as  the  result  of  shelling.  But  much 
of  the  dty  Is  untouched  by  shellflre,  and 
bicycle  rickshaws  and  street  vendors  have 
begun  to  ply  the  streets.  The  town  again  has 
water,  electricity,  communications,  and 
even  a  complaint  bureau. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1971] 

That  Shadow  vs  the  Skt  Is  a  VtrLTUss — 
A  Pat  One 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Brown) 
Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — "Our  vultures  are 
the  happiest  creatures  in  Pakistan,"  a  weary 
villager  said  last  week,  speaking  of  the  series 
of  disasters  that  have  struck  the  country's 
eastern  region. 

Watered  by  the  Ganges  and  hundreds  of 
tributaries.  East  Pakistan  normally  is  verdant 
with  rice  and  Jute  paddles  and  grows  dell- 
clous  tropical  fruit.  But  within  the  past  year 
It  has  suffered  a  disastrous  flood,  followed 
In  turn  by  a  calamitous  cyclone  that  took 
half  a  million  lives  and  by  a  civil  war  (or, 
rather,  a  pogrom  on  a  vast  scale).  The  esti- 
mate of  some  foreign  observers  that  another 
half -million  East  Bengalis  were  killed  in  the 


butchery  may  not  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
Exact  figures  are  hard  to  come  by  because  of 
the  practice  of  dumping  bodies  in  the  rivers 
before  the  deaths  are  counted. 

Now  it  appears,  in  the  view  of  foreign  ex- 
perts, that  famine  and  epidemic  cholera  are 
at  hand. 

And,  despite  this  staggering  loss  of  life, 
the  demon  of  population  growth  continues  to 
press  against  the  diminishing  supply  of  land. 
At  the  current  growth  rate,  the  loss  of  lives 
during  November's  cyclone  was  replaced  in 
an  estimated  83  days. 

Of  all  the  catastrophes,  it  is  the  civil  war 
that  has  been  the  hardest  to  chronicle. 

About  40  foreign  newsmen  and  camera 
crews  happened  to  be  in  Dacca,  Elast  Pakis- 
tan's capital,  at  the  time  the  national  army, 
made  up  mostly  of  the  Pvmjabls  of  West  Pak- 
istan, struck  with  a  ferocity  that  has  left 
the  Bengali  population  cowed.  The  news- 
men, who  were  seeing  more  than  the  Islama- 
bad Government  In  the  West  had  intended, 
were  expelled  from  East  Pakistan,  which  is 
separated  from  West  Pakistan  by  900  miles 
of  Indian  territory.  Their  notes  and  film 
were  confiscated. 

Since  then,  several  newsmen  have  sneaked 
into  East  Pakistan  from  India  and  reported 
their  Impressions  of  a  region  under  the  heel 
of  what  amovmts  to  a  foreign  occupation 
army.  And  last  week  the  Government  per- 
mitted six  foreign  newsmen  (including  this 
correspondent  and  one  from  Communist 
China)  into  the  eastern  region. 

By  now  it  is  probably  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  first  to  butcher  women 
and  children  as  the  violence — stemming  from 
the  East  Pakistani  demand  for  autonomy 
and  the  Islamabad  Government's  refusal  to 
grant  it — spread  through  the  eastern  region 
last  March. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  atroci- 
ties were  committed  by  groups  of  separatists. 
Generally  such  killings  were  done  by  Bengali 
workers  nurturing  grudges  against  shop  fore- 
men and  administrators  in  the  Jute  mills. 
Many  of  the  foremen  are  Biharls,  Moslem 
immigrants  from  India,  who  have  done  well 
in  East  Pakistan  and  whose  success  is  re- 
sented by  the  less  successful  Bengalis. 

The  Pakistani  Army,  for  Its  part,  denies 
that  it  fired  indiscriminately  when  it  at- 
tacked in  East  Pakistan.  But  the  physical 
evidence  and  direct  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  witnesses  indicates  that  the  aimy  burned 
and  blasted  entire  neighborhoods  In  towns 
and  cities,  picking  off  anyone  showing  him- 
self in  a  window. 

Soldiers  smashed  their  way  into  apart- 
ments in  Dacca's  Old  City  district,  hunting 
down  university  professors  and  killing  them 
and  their  families  in  cold  blood.  In  Jessore, 
an  Italian  priest  was  killed  at  point-blank 
range  as  he  stepped  from  a  hospital  build- 
ing, his  hands  in  the  air  and  a  Red  Cross 
bsuiner  pinned  to  his  chest.  West  Pakistani 
troops  smashed  most  Hindu  temples  and 
shrines  they  passed,  and  leveled  all  houses 
anywhere  near  them.  The  Hindus  are  a  mi- 
nority group  in  Moslem  Pakistan  and  are  al- 
ways suspected  of  being  agents  of  the  "arch 
enemy" — India. 

Mopping  up  has  been  continuing  ever 
since.  Rubble  has  been  cleared  away.  Road- 
blocks erected  by  rebels  have  been  removed. 
Gas,  telephone  and  power  lines  have  begim 
to  operate.  A  few  carpenters  and  sign  paint- 
ers have  trickled  into  the  shattered  bazaars. 
And  some  of  the  fat  vultures  have  been  shot 

LIFE  DIBRUTTED 

But  life  in  the  region  is  stUl  badly  disrupt- 
ed. At  least  eight  vital  bridges  lie  felled  by 
explosives.  One  of  them  provided  the  only 
'Ink  between  the  port  of  Chlttagong  In  the 
south  and  the  northern  part  of  the  region. 
The  damage  oould  be  repaired  in  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  Gen.  Tlkka  Khan,  comman- 
der of  the  occupation  forces  and  military 
governor  of  the  eastern  region. 
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Industries,  services,  port  facilities  and  town 
business  in  general  operate  at  about  20  per 
cent  of  normal  throughout  East  Pakistan. 
Some  people  have  tcUsen  to  the  fields.  More 
than  a  mlUlon  others — 2  million  according 
to  an  Indian  official  at  the  United  Nations 
last  week — are  reported  to  have  fled  the  coun- 
try entirely  across  the  rivers  into  India. 

"East  Pakistan  is  doomed  whatever  hap- 
pens," a  Pakistani  scholar  said.  "It  has  no 
hope  as  an  independent  entity  and  Is  equally 
doomed  if  It  remains  the  colony  of  West 
Pakistan.  For  West  Pakistan  the  East  wing 
Is  going  to  be  an  unbearable  economic,  mili- 
tary and  social  burden,  and  yet  we  cannot 
give  up  East  Pakistan,  for  reasons  of  religious 
and  national  doctrine. 

"There  is  our  tragedy  and  our  problem." 

tr.s.  involvebisnt 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
been  America's  involvement  in  these 
startling  events?  When  did  it  begin?  How 
should  It  be  altered? 

For  its  savage  crackdown  on  the  Ben- 
galls,  the  Pakistan  Army  used  imported 
guns,  automatic  weapons,  mortars,  ar- 
tillery, trucks,  armored  perscMinel  car- 
riers, tanks,  airplanes,  and  ammunition. 
The  oflQcers  in  charge  were  men  trained 
In  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  the  ordnance  and  supplies  came 
from  the  United  States,  acquired  over 
the  years  through  our  lavish  grants  of 
military  assistance  and  subsidized  arms 
sale  programs.  The  BengBlis,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  literally  used  bows  and  ar- 
rows, knives,  rocks,  homemade  bombs, 
and  captured  hand  weapons  to  resist. 

Starting  in  1954,  when  Secretary  of 
State  John  Poster  Dulles  negotiated  a 
large  arms  agreement  with  Pakistan,  the 
U.S.  Grovemment  developed  a  special  re- 
lationship with  the  ruling  feudal  oli- 
garchy of  West  Pakistan — the  generals, 
the  handful  of  landowning  fsmiilies  who 
control  80  percent  of  the  wealth,  and  the 
civil  servants.  We  furnished  immense 
quantities  of  arms,  and  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion worth  of  economic  and  food  assist- 
ance, the  bulk  of  which  was  channeled 
into  West  Pakistan. 

The  military  largesse,  costing  the 
United  States  nearly  $2  billion  in 
arms,  was  perenially  justified  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as  a  shield 
to  protect  the  Pakistanis — and  the  United 
States — against  Commimist  aggression. 
Pakistan  joined  SEATO  and  CENTO;  in 
turn,  the  United  States  built  a  commu- 
nications and  air  base  complex  at  Pesha- 
war to  gather  intelligence  data  from 
Central  Asia.  Far  from  containing  the 
Russian  bear  or  the  Chinese  dragon,  how- 
ever, Pakistan  has  used  its  American-fur- 
nished military  equipment  first  against 
India  in  1965  and  now  against  its  own 
people.  Indeed,  in  1968,  Pakistan  im- 
abashedly  closed  down  our  electronic 
listening  post  at  Peshawar  in  order  to 
placate  Russian  and  Chinese  feelings.  By 
all  standards,  then,  our  military  assist- 
ance policy  has  proved  a  failure — ^but  it 
has  been  kept  alive  by  the  persistence 
of  our  arms  bureaucracy  and  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Pakistan  junta. 

In  October,  1970,  the  United  States 
lifted  its  embargo  on  lethal  arms  to  Pak- 
istan that  had  been  imposed  after  the 
1965  Indo-Pakistan  war.  When  this  pol- 
icy turnabout  was  announced,  I  warned 
in  the  Senate,  as  I  had  in  the  early  1960's, 
against  fueling  the  Pakistan-Indian  ri- 
valry, that  trouble  and  violence  would 


be  the  end-product.  "It  could  be,"  I  said 
on  October  14  of  last  year,  "only  a 
matter  of  time  before  recent  history  re- 
peats itself  and  the  United  States  is 
burned  again."  This  has  happened,  but 
in  another,  unforeseen  way. 

When  a  policy  goes  sour  but  is  not 
changed,  the  results  are  sordid.  New  pub- 
lic information  reveals  this  about  the 
Pakistan  case.  In  April,  1967,  the  United 
States  altered  its  arms  embargo  to  ease 
military  transactions.  We  permitted 
commercifd  sales  of  what  could  be  termed 
"nonlethal  end-items,"  and  this  was  in- 
terpreted here  and  internationally  as 
communications  tmd  transportation 
equipment.  Now  it  has  come  to  light  that 
our  sales  to  Pakistan  were  averaging  $10 
million  per  year  and  of  that  amount,  the 
State  Department  confessed  a  month 
ago,  $2.5  milUon  went  for  ammunition. 
Our  arms  purveyors  reasoned  that  am- 
munition, though  lethal,  was  not  an 
"end-item." 

After  hedging  for  more  than  a  month, 
the  State  Department  acknowledged  on 
May  5,  1971,  that  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment was  using  U.S.  supplied  tanks 
and  Jet  fighters  in  imposing  military 
rule  upon  the  majority  of  its  pop- 
ulation which  lives  in  East  Pakistan.  In 
a  recent  letter  that  I  have  received  from 
I>acca,  an  American  observer  writes  that 
the  success  of  the  Pakistan  Army  to  date 
in  occupying  key  towns  "is  heavily  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  C-130*s  to  move"  men 
and  materiel.  Before  he  and  other  for- 
eign correspondents  were  expelled  at 
gunpoint  from  East  Pakistan,  Selig  S. 
Harrison  of  the  Washington  Post  noted 
the  disturbing  fact  that: 

The  universal  attitude  expressed  in  Dacca 
by  representative  Bengalis  from  Sheikh  Mu- 
Jibur  Rahman  down  to  the  street  vendor 
is  that  the  United  States  has  wittingly  or 
otherwise  made  it  possible  for  West  Pakistan 
to  ride  roughshod  over  the  Blast  through  its 
military  assistance  to  the  Punjabi-dominated 
army  and  an  economic  aid  approach  reflect- 
ing the  bias  of  the  largely  West  Pakistani 
bureaucracy. 

In  regard  to  our  military  involvement, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  concluded 
that  "the  United  States  must  share  the 
guilt  in  this  atrocity."  In  sum,  our  mili- 
tary ties  with  Pakistan  has  implemented 
Eind  made  possible  the  carnage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news- 
paper articles  dealing  with  our  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1971] 

Bengalis  See  U.S.  Role  In  Rawalpindi 
Eitort 

(By  Selig  S.  Harrison) 

Bangkok,  March  29. — The  universal  atti- 
tude expressed  in  Dacca  by  representative 
Bengalis  from  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  down 
to  the  street  vendor  is  that  the  United  States 
has  wittingly  or  otherwise  made  It  possible 
for  West  Pakistan  to  ride  roughshod  over 
the  East  through  its  military  assistance  to 
Punjabi-dominated  army  and  an  economic 
aid  approach  reflecting  the  bias  oT  largely 
West    Pakistani    bureaucracy. 

Prominent  Bengalis  such  as  the  late  Pre- 
mier H.  S.  Suhrawardy  warned  privately 
when  the  United  States  started  its  military 
aid  in  the  60s  that  it  would  ultimately  be  used 
to  suppress  Bengali  aspirations.  The  army 


wanted  American  firepower,  he  once  said, 
more  for  domestic  political  reasons  and  for 
use  against  the  Indians  than  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  countering  international  Com- 
munism. But  even  Suhrawardy  never  antic- 
ipated the  carnage  inflicted  on  Thursday 
night  by  M24  "chaffee"  tanks  provided  under 
the  now  defunct  military  aid  program. 

Despite  the  marginal  supplies  of  Chinese 
and  Soviet  military  equipment  supplied 
since  the  United  States  terminated  its  grant 
military  aid  in  1965,  Bengalis  stress  that  the 
army  is  still  overwhelmingly  American  ori- 
ented and  point  to  the  recent  controversial 
decision  by  the  Nixon  administration  to  sell 
a  small  amount  of  equipment  and  spare  parts 
to  Rawalpindi  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Indo-Pakistan  war.  Every  time  one  of  tha 
giant  U.S.  C-130  transport  planes  with  troop 
reinforcements  zoomed  overhead  in  Dacca 
last  week,  Bengalis  made  acid  comments  for 
the  benefit  of  Americans  present. 

One  of  the  key  advisers  to  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman  said  that  Awami  League  leader* 
see  a  U.S.  hand  behind  the  hawkish  coun- 
sel given  to  Yaha  in  Dacca  by  Gen.  U.  A. 
Umar,  secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  Gen.  Mohammad  Akbar,  direc- 
tor of  Interservlce  Intelligence. 

Generals  Umar  and  Akbar  are  regarded 
in  the  Awami  League  as  Islamic  zealots  who 
pushed  Yahya  into  his  military  confronta- 
tion on  Thursday,  and  "some  sections"  of 
the  n.S.  establishment  In  Pakistan  with  old 
ties  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  military 
aUlance  are  blamed,  in  turn,  for  allegedly 
encouraging  the  hardliners. 

Conversations  with  Awaml  League  lead- 
ers, key  West  Pawlstanls  and  American 
sources  suggest  that  the  attitude  of  UJ3. 
Ambassador  Joseph  Parland  In  his  formal 
contacts  with  both  West  Pakistani  and  Ben- 
gali leaders  has  been  one  of  reticence  and 
detachment. 

But  in  the  Bengali  view,  this  amounted  to 
giving  Yahya  a  blank  check,  and  the  United 
States  should  at  least  have  made  a  serious 
and  explicit  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of 
American  military  hardware  against  East 
Pakistan. 

When  Yahya  asked  him  in  a  late  February 
meeting  what  he  should  do,  Parland  re- 
portedly stuck  to  his  script  and  repUed  that 
the  United  States  would  honor  "whatever  the 
people  of  Pakistan  decide."  Parland  also  met 
the  sheikh  two  days  before  Yahya  made  his 
March  3  speech  postponing  a  scheduled  con- 
stitution— drafting  session  of  the  National 
Assembly.  He  reportedly  sounded  out  the 
sheikh  on  key  foreign  policy  issues  and 
heard  him  out  on  Bengali  grievances  but 
said  little. 

It  is  understood  that  the  sheikh  asked  tha 
United  States  to  observe  "genuine"  impar- 
tiality if  it  did  not  wish  to  take  sides  and 
to  avoid  getting  into  the  position  of  in- 
directly  underwriting  whatever  West  Pald- 
stan  chose  to  do.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  restraint  by  the  army,  and  reiterated 
his  often-stated  differences  with  Yahya'e 
foreign  ixillcy,  warning  of  future  Chineea 
pressures  and  underlining  the  advantages 
for  East  Pakistan  in  trade  with  Indian  West 
Bengal. 

He  spoke  proudly  of  the  overwhelming 
election  mandate  won  by  the  Awaml  League. 
This  provided  the  necessary  moderate  demo- 
cratic political  base  on  which  to  build  the 
state  economically,  he  contended,  warning 
that  revolutionary  forces  of  varying  stripes 
were  lying  in  readiness  to  exploit  hU  failure. 

The  underlying  tone  of  Bengali  comments 
concerning  the  role  of  the  United  States  has 
been  one  of  distress  rather  than  anger  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  is  still  viewed 
as  the  only  conceivable  source  of  salvation 
for  East  Pakistan.  One  common  theme  is 
that  the  United  States  has  been  "egocentric- 
ally"  thinking  of  its  own  foreign  policy  in- 
terests in  a  narrow  way  without  regard  for 
Bengali  aspirations. 

Thus,  It  is  argued,  the  United  States  has 
been  hoping  for  a  relatively  strong  central 
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government  with  the  sheikh  as  premier,  since 
the  ehelkh's  views  on  China  wotUd  presum- 
ably have  shifted  Pakistani  foreign  policy  In 
a  westerly  direction.  The  Bengalis,  however, 
do  not  want  the  sheikh  to  go  to  Rawalpindi. 
They  wsm,t  looee  confederation  with  a  token 
central  authority,  and  the  United  Statee,  in 
this  view,  has  indirectly  encouraged  Yahya  In 
his  hard  line. 

Another  factor  often  cited  as  evidence  of 
U  S  bias  toward  the  west  wing  Is  the  identi- 
fication of  U.S.  aid  ofBclals  and  the  World 
Bank  with  the  thinking  of  West  Pakistani 
economic  planners.  Bengali  economist*  be- 
lieve that  the  planners  in  Rawalpindi  led  by 
M.  M,  Ahmed.  Yahya's  principal  economic  ad- 
viser, are  frankly  dedicated  to  maintaining 
"neo  colonial"  relationship  between  East  and 
West  Pakistan  In  which  Bengal  serves  as  more 
or  less  permanent  golden  market  for  West 
Pakistani  indusry,  market  protected  from 
foreign  competition  by  tariffs  In  which  prices 
can  be  jacked  up  at  the  will  of  West  Pakistani 
entrepreneurs. 

The  Begall  nationalist  weekly  "Forum" 
cites  the  report  of  1970  U.S.  aid  report  on  In- 
dustrtaJlzation  In  East  Pakistan  and  recent 
World  Bank  staff  study  as  reflecting  the 
Rawalpindi  attitude.  Both  studies  urged  tax 
Incentives  for  West  Pakistani  Investors  and 
Implied  that  there  Is  no  entrepreneurial  tal- 
ent In  the  East. 

The  bank's  resident  director  In  Pakistan, 
David  Oordon,  grants  that  there  might  have 
been  "eome  Insensltlvlty"  to  Bengali  needs  on 
the  part  of  Western  aid  officials  In  the  pest 
reflecting  close  working  ties  with  Rawalpindi 
officials. 

But  Bengali  experts  have  recently  begun  to 
come  up  with  clear,  well-planned  projects, 
and  the  banks  Pakistan  aid  cons<«t.limi  has 
been  shifting  its  major  interest  during  the 
past  year  from  the  western  wing  to  the  east 
"in  the  belief  that  this  is  where  the  problems 
are."  Oordon  arrived  in  Dacca  last  Thursday 
afternoon  with  hopes  that  a  political  settle- 
ment might  be  in  the  ofBng  and  discussed 
future  aid  possibilities  amid  the  background 
music  <yt  mortars  and  cannon. 

One  of  his  tasks  had  been  to  confer  with 
local  officials  on  priorities  governing  a  long- 
term  81.6  billion  flood  control  program  for 
East  Pakistan  adopted  by  the  bank  last  sum- 
mer. The  aid  givers  have  "positive  attitude," 
he  observed  with  a  glance  at  a  tank  visible 
through  the  hotel  window,  and  more  than 
tl25  million  has  already  been  pledged,  "but 
perhaps  the  pertinent  question  is  will  we 
have  any  government,  administration  or 
economy  to  deal  with  about  floods  or  any- 
thing else." 

[Prom  the  St.  Liouls  Post-Dispatch,  April  4, 

1971 J 

U.S.  AKica  IK  Dacca 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  West  Pakistan 
military  tried  to  conceal  Its  actions  In  Bast 
Pakistan  last  weekend  by  rounding  up  for- 
eign news  correspondents  at  gunpoint  and 
expelling  them  from  the  country.  Reports 
now  becoming  available  are  to  the  effect  that 
tanks  and  incendiary  weapons  were  used  In 
Dacca  to  crush  the  East  Pakistan  home-rule 
movement:  It  is  said  that  some  7000  Bengalis 
armed  only  with  knives  and  bamboo  sticks 
wer«  alau^tered. 

The  United  States  must  share  the  grillt 
In  this  atrocity.  The  tanks  were  American- 
built,  fumlahed  as  part  of  well  over  two  bil- 
lion dollars  m  military  aid  given  to  Pakistan 
In  return  for  its  wlUlngneas  to  ally  itself 
with  United  Statee  objectives.  Olant  trans- 
port planes  supplied  by  the  United  States 
carried  the  troops  used  in  the  suppression. 

'mis  is  not  the  first  time  Pakistanis  have 
misused  American  assistance.  Ever  since  the 
arming  of  Pakistan  was  begun  In  the  1960s 
India  has  claimed  that  its  nelglibor  would 
employ  the  weapons  against  India;  to  pro- 
tect itself  India  was  forced  to  spend  scarce 
development  funds  on  arms.  In  1960  India's 
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fears  were  realized  when  Pakistan  used  its 
American  arms  against  India  in  the  strxiggle 
over  Kashmir. 

The  massacre  in  Dacca,  which  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  worse  than  reported.  Is  an- 
other example  of  how  arms  given  by  the 
United  States  to  an  "ally"  are  used  to  main- 
tain a  dictatorship  regime  In  power.  India, 
which  has  a  large  Bengali  minority,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  Nations  to  take  action  to 
help  relieve  the  suffering  in  East  Pakistan. 
It  Is  the  government  in  West  Pakistan  that 
ought  to  show  humanltarlanlsm,  and  the  first 
thing  it  could  do,  If  it  is  not  too  ashamed, 
would  be  to  make  all  the  facts  available. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  1971] 

UNnTD  States  Continues  Aid  to  Pakistan 

Abmy — AMMrrNmoN     and     Parts    Sent— 

ABlERICAN-STTPPI.nnJ    ASMS    MaT    BE    IN    USE 

in  East 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington,  April  9.  The  United  States  Is 
continuing  to  ship  to  Pakistan  ammunition 
and  spare  parts  for  weapons  under  a  pro- 
gram begun  In  1967. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  the  Paki- 
stani Army  has  been  using  American  tanks. 
Jet  aircraft  and  other  equipment  In  Its  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  movement  for  autonomy 
by  the  predominantly  Bengali  citizens  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country. 

That  equipment  was  shipped  from  1954  to 
1965,  when  the  United  States  embargoed  fur- 
ther arms  shipments  to  Pakistan.  The  em- 
bargo was  eased  in  1967  to  permit  Pakistan 
to  buy  spare  parts  and  ammunition  for  the 
weapons. 

ESTIMATED   AT   30,000 

The  Pakistani  Oovernment  forces,  esti- 
mated at  30.000  to  40,000  men.  are  believed 
to  have  received  48  light  tanks  and  16  Sabre- 
Jets  from  the  United  States  before  the  em- 
bargo. They  also  use  British,  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  equipment. 

At  least  twice,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  Pakistanis  over  reports 
of  the  use  of  American  equipment  in  the 
east,  but  otherwise  has  muted  its  disapprov- 
al for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  the  safe  evacua- 
tion of  Americans  from  East  Pakistan  and 
of  appearing  to  intervene  in  what  the  State 
Department  regards  as  primarily  an  Internal 
affair. 

As  the  reports  have  continued,  there  has 
been  mounting  concern  in  Congress,  re- 
flected In  the  press  and  in  public  circles. 
Pour  Senators — two  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans— asked  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  today  to  specify  United  States  aid 
to  Pakistan  and  to  clarify  whether  American 
weapons  had  been  used  by  army  units  against 
the  Oast  Paklartanls. 

The  Rlpon  Society,  a  private  organization 
of  progressive  young  Republicans  has  made 
public  a  study  of  the  Pakistan  crisis  that 
urges  the  Administration  to  rescind  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  offer  of  last  October  to  sell 
arms  to  Pakistan  on  a  "once-only"  exception 
to  the  1965  embargo. 

The  society  has  also  urged  that  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan  be  suspended  and  that  diplo- 
matic efforts  be  made  to  halt  the  conflict 
and  gain  self-determination  for  the  East 
Pakistanis. 

rOUB    SENATORS    "DEEPLY    DISTURBED" 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Democrat  of 
Maine,  Walter  P.  Mondale.  Democrat  of  Min- 
nesota: Edward  Brooke,  Republican  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mark  O.  Hatfleld,  Re- 
publican of  Oregon,  said  in  a  joint  letter 
that  they  were  "deeply  disturbed  over  the 
recent  bloodshed  In  Bast  Pakistan."  They 
called  on  the  State  Department  to  disclose 
"even  the  most  indirect"  American  Involve- 
ment. 

Congressional  sources  said  that  Senators 
Mondale  and  Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican 
of  New  Jersey,  would  soon  oosponaor  a  reso- 
lution In  Congress  to  bar  all  military  aid  and 


sales  to  Pakistan  until  the  ciirrent  conflict 
ended. 

From  1954  to  1965  arms  aid  exceeded  $1- 
billlon,  according  to  expert  sources  here. 

Charles  W.  Bray  3d,  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  that  the  Administration  was 
closely  reviewing  Pakistani  requests  for  fu- 
ture economic  aid — including  820-mllUon  in 
food  grains  in  addition  to  $87-milllon  for 
agricultural  commodities  under  an  agree- 
ment signed  last  November.  United  States 
aid  to  Pakistan — about  8200-mllllon  for  each 
of  the  last  two  years — makes  up  30  percent 
of  all  foreign  aid  reaching  Pakistan  annually. 

CONFERS    WITH    MCNAMARA 

A  senior  Pakistani  finance  official,  Azl  All 
Mohammed,  who  arrived  here  two  days  ago, 
conferred  today  with  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  reportedly  to 
request  an  extension  of  Pakistan's  debt  re- 
payment of  $20-mllllon  due  the  bank  June 
30.  Mr.  McNamara  was  reported  by  one  In- 
formed source  to  have  been,  "polite — but 
tough." 

Pakistan  owes  an  estimated  $4.6-bllllon  to 
foreign  creditors  and  is  facing  severe  finan- 
cial difficulties  as  the  confiict  with  the  East 
continues,  experts  say.  Pakistan's  foreign-ex- 
change holdings  are  reportedly  H84-mllllon. 
emd  the  conflict  is  said  to  be  costing  $70-mll- 
lion  monthly.  Some  United  States  officials 
say  privately  that  Pakistan  cannot  maintain 
the  present  expenditures  longer  than  two 
months. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  reports  that  five 
lighters,  or  barges,  lying  off  Chlttagong  and 
loaded  with  umted  States  relief  wheat  for 
East  Pakistan  were  flred  on  today  by  Paki- 
stani armed  forces  when  they  sought  to  move 
away.  The  grain  was  unloculed  in  February 
from  two  United  States-registered  ships,  the 
Olympic  Power  and  Olympic  Pegasus.  Since 
February  the  lighters  have  been  stalled  off 
Chlttagong,  prevented  from  unloading  by 
Chronic  port  congestion  and  the  recent  dis- 
orders. 

BtntMA    EXERTS    PRESSTTRE 

Pakistan  has  reportedly  shipped  and  flown 
5,000  to  7,500  men  to  the  East  since  early 
March. 

In  recent  days,  however,  Biirma  Is  said 
to  have  begun  cutting  down  on  vital  petro- 
leum supplies  both  to  Pakistan  and  to  Ceylon 
to  bring  pressure  for  a  halt  to  the  flghting 
Pakistani  troop  planes  normally  refuel  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon.  Ceylon  has  now  barred 
military  flights  by  Pakistan's  eight  United 
States-suppUed  C-130  air  transports  but  is 
officially  overlooking  the  ferrying  of  Pakistani 
troops  in  civilian  clothes  on  airliners  of 
Pakistan  International  Airways. 

The  growing  costs  in  landing  rights  and 
fuel  charges  are,  however,  said  to  be  worry- 
ing Pakistani  Government  leaders. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  If  the  flghting  was 
now  costing  Pakistan  at  a  rate  of  ♦SO-mlllion 
per  month,"  said  one  official.  "That's  pretty 
steep  when  you  realize  Pakistan  has  $4-bU- 
llon  In  foreign  debts  and  her  reserves  are 
down  to  $160-mllllon." 

EASTERNERS    FLEE   TOWNS 

QoALtrNDO,  Pakistan,  April  9  (AP). — East 
F>akistanls  were  reported  fleeing  towns  along 
the  Padama  River  today,  fearing  an  ad- 
vance by  West  Pakistan  Army  units  trying 
to  crush  the  two-week  old  Independence 
movement  in  the  East. 

Women  and  children  in  the  ferry  port  of 
Goalundo  and  other  towns  along  the  Padama. 
the  local  name  for  the  Ganges  River,  were 
said  to  have  started  fleeing  their  homes  as 
soon  as  word  was  received  that  Government 
troops  had  occupied  the  town  of  Arlchs, 
jost  across  the  river. 

Local  officials  ordered  residents  to  take 
refuge.  They  said  Pakistani  Navy  gunboats 
were  on  their  way  up  the  Padma  River  to 
cover  a  crossing  by  the  army. 

The  Inland  port  of  Goalundo  would  be  a 
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logical  place  for  a  crossing,  because  It  la  at 
the  head  of  the  railway  leading  from  the 
Padma  toward  the  Indian  border,  80  miles 
west  of  here. 

An  army  advance  along  the  railway  line 
would  stab  deep  into  the  heart  of  territory 
believed  held  by  East  Pakistanis  of  the 
Bangla  Desh,  or  Bengal  Nation  movement. 

The  East  Pakistanis  are  said  to  hold  most 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  Padma-Ganges, 
which  divides  East  Pakistan  In  half.  On 
the  other  side  the  West  Pakistani  Army  is 
reported  to  control  the  main  urban  centers. 
Including  Dacca,  40  miles  east  of  the  river. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  1971] 

U.S.   Acknowledges   Sales   or   Ammttnition 

TO  Pakistan 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington,  April  13. — The  State  Depart- 
ment conceded  today  that  the  United  States 
had  been  selling  approximately  $2.5-mlllion 
worth  of  ammunition  yearly  to  Pakistan 
since  1967  as  "nonlethal"  equipment. 

Until  now,  the  Administration  has  insisted 
that  only  minimal  amounts  of  "nonlethal" 
military  supplies  have  been  furnished  to 
Pakistan.  It  has  described  such  supplies  as 
military  personnel  carriers  and  communica- 
tions equipment. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  disclosed  In  response  to  questions 
that  sales  of  military  items  to  Pakistan — 
both  on  commercial  and  on  credit  terms — 
had  In  fact  been  running  at  "Just  under"  $10- 
mlllion  a  year. 

About  25  per  cent  of  this — or  about  $2.S- 
mllllon — has  been  in  the  form  of  ammuni- 
tion, he  said. 

Mr.  McCloskey  explained  that  United 
States  supplies  of  both  lethal  and  nonlethal 
equipment  had  been  embargoed  when  the 
India-Pakistani  flghting  erupted  In  1965. 

"In  1966  and  1967  the  embargo  was  lifted 
to  permit  sales  of  what  we  have  described  as 
nonlethal  equipment,"  Mr.  McCloskey  said, 
"although  I  acknowledge  that  to  some  extent 
It  Included  ammunition." 

protests  in  U.8. 

Since  March  25  when  the  Pakistani  Oov- 
ernment used  troops  to  suppress  a  movement 
for  political  autonomy  sponsored  by  the 
Awaml  League,  the  predominantly  Bengali 
political  party  of  East  Pakistan,  there  have 
been  protests  In  the  United  States  Congress, 
the  press  and  among  the  public  that  the 
Pakistani  forces  were  using  United  States- 
supplied  arms. 

Despite  Pakistani's  expulsion  of  American 
and  other  foreign  newsmen  and  her  tight 
censorship,  there  have  been  widespread  re- 
ports of  killing  and  damage  in  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  McCloskey  said  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  unable  to  ascertain  when  the  last 
United  States  arms  deliveries  were  made  to 
Pakistan,  what  was  now  en  route  or  what 
was  being  prepared  for  shipment. 

Defense  Department  sources  said  that  in- 
tensive efforts  began  last  weekend  to  assem- 
ble from  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  commer- 
cial records  a  composite  picture  of  what  the 
United  States  military  items  had  been  sold 
to  Pakistan  in  the  last  four  years.  However, 
they  warned.  It  will  require  "more  computer 
runs"  and  possibly  two  more  days  before  the 
full  facts  are  known. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  McCloskey  was  able 
to  furnish  figures  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  showing  that  there 
were  700,000  tons  of  American  wheat — or  a 
foxir  months'  supply — now  available  In  East 
Pakistan  for  civilian  needs. 

There  are  an  additional  200,000  tons  aboard 
ships  awaiting  unloading  in  East  Pakistani 
ports,  he  said,  and  300,000  tons  more  have 
been  authorized  for  shipment  as  soon  as  de- 
livery bottlenecks  can  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  McCloskey  said  that  the  United  States 
had   stressed   to  the  Pakistani   Government 


that  the  current  problem  was  not  one  of  sup- 
ply but  of  distribution.  Ports,  roads  and  rail- 
ways have  been  disrupted,  he  said,  and  port 
labor  in  East  Pakistan  is  unavailable — pre- 
simiably  because  of  widespread  flghting. 

Mr.  McCloskey  acknowledged  that  Presi- 
dent Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khsui  had  still 
not  responded  to  proposals  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  for  an  interna- 
tional relief  effort  In  East  Pakistan.  He  reit- 
erated the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  in  such  an  effort. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  disclosed 
that  the  United  States  was  selling  to  Cey- 
lon— via  Britain — six  BeU  OH-133-H,  or 
"bubble"  type,  helicopters  to  help  suppress 
the  left-wing  guerrilla  uprising  in  that  coun- 
try. 

In  1968.  It  was  said,  Ceylon  bought — on 
military-credit  terms — three  BeU  helicopters, 
each  valued  at  $125,000  new.  The  actual  sales 
price  was  not  disclosed  although  the  State 
Department  said  that  ^are  parts  for  the 
craft  were  flown  to  Colombo,  yesterday  in  an 
Air  Force  jet  transport. 

The  six  smaller  Bell  craft — a  type  widely 
used  In  this  country  for  police  surveillance — 
are  being  sold  at  "nominal"  costs,  sources 
said.  They  pointed  out  that  Ceylon  had 
asked  for  helicopters  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Britain  although  Britain  had  none 
available. 

Because  Britain  was  the  traditional  arms 
supplier  to  Commonwealth  countries,  they 
said,  the  sale  of  the  helicopters  was  a  "sen- 
sible triangiilar  arrangement." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5,  1971] 
A  DtTBiOTTS  Honor 

It's  not  a  particularly  new  story,  but  repe- 
tition doesn't  make  It  any  prettier:  The  VS. 
Is  continuing  to  send  arms  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan,  where  American  weapons 
are  evidently  being  used  In  the  effort  to  crush 
the  secessionist  movement  of  the  Bengalis 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  nation. 

Such  aid,  to  Pakistan  and  to  many  other 
countries,  was  of  course  intended  primarily 
to  provide  strength  against  possible  Com- 
munist aggression,  not  to  settle  internal 
scores  or  make  war  against  other  non-Com- 
munist countries.  Not  many  years  ago,  for 
an  additional  example  in  the  same  area, 
India  and  Pakistan  were  having  at  each  other, 
and  U.S.  arms  were  Involved  then  too. 

According  to  Washington  estimates,  the 
U.S.  sent  Pakistan  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  of  arms  from  1954  to  1965,  when  the 
aid  was  embargoed.  The  embargo  was  eased 
In  1967,  and  now  this  country  is  reportedly 
shipping  ammunition  and  spare  parts  for 
weapons. 

True  enough,  If  the  U.S.  weren't  supplying 
arms,  others  presumably  would,  and  they 
might  well  be  unfriendly  others.  Still,  our 
military  aid  and  sales  to  Pakistan  do  not 
appear  to  have  deflected  It  from  Its  leftward 
course  In  recent  years.  At  the  least  one  might 
think  the  U.S.  could  insist  on  more  effective 
controls  on  the  uses  to  which  Its  weapons 
are  put. 

The  question  Is  one  of  degree,  we  suppose. 
America's  lavish  dispensing  of  arms  all 
around  the  non-Communist  world  was  part 
of  a  general  approach  which  critics  called 
global  interventlonlsm.  Now  that  the  Nixon 
doctrine  stipulates  considerably  less  Inter- 
vention, perhaps  curtailment  of  military  aid 
is  being  studied;  It  should  be.  For  our  part, 
we  would  not  mind  seeing  the  U.S.  lose  its 
prommence  in  the  arms-funUshlng  business. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  1971  ] 
Keating    Report    Stirs    Pakistanis — West- 
erners   Assail    Remarks    on    the    Con- 
flict IN  East 

(By  Eric  Pace) 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  April  17. — The  Pakistan 
radio  said  tomght  that  Pakistani  troops  yes- 


terday evemng  "secured"  ChTiadanga,  the 
town  "that  Indian  propagandists  had  been 
claiming  as  the  seat  of  the  so-called  Bangla 
E>esh  Government." 

"The  troops  moved  into  the  town  without 
flrlng  a  shot,"  the  radio  said,  "and  found  no 
trace  of  a  ghost  government — which  it  ap- 
pears exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Indian  propagandists." 

The  radio  reported  other  military  successes 
in  East  Pakistan  tomght. 

Meanwhile,  a  furor  arose  here  In  West 
Pakistan  over  reported  remarks  by  the  Umted 
States  Ambassador  to  India.  Kenneth  B. 
Keating.  Mr.  Keating,  a  former  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  Is  reported  to  have 
said  in  Bombay  Thursday  that  the  East 
Pakistan  problem  was  the  concern  of  the 
world  community  and  not  merely  Pakistan's 
internal  affair. 

party    criticizes    KEATING 

The  spokesman  of  West  Pakistan's  strong- 
est political  party,  the  Pakistani  People's 
Party,  criticized  Senator  Keating,  saying  it 
was  "surprising  that  a  government  that  In- 
sisted upon  Its  right  to  intervene  in  Vietnam 
should  be  cavUlng  at  Pakistan's  right  to  re- 
store order  in  an  Integral  part  of  her  terri- 
tory." 

Similar  criticism  came  from  another  po- 
litical party  and  from  West  Pakistan  officials 
and  InteUectuals.  The  furor  was  played  up  in 
the  Pakistani  press. 

According  to  a  Reuters  dispatch,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  here.  Ambassador  Keat- 
ing said  to  reporters  In  Bombay,  "This  phrase 
'internal  affair'  has  a  certain  international 
usage,  but  it  should  not  be  overdone." 

He  reportedly  said  that  the  official  United 
States  view  was  that  as  far  as  East  Pakistan 
was  concerned,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  was 
"limited  to  the  geographical  fact  that  what  Is 
taking  place  Is  within  [Pakistan's]  territory." 

The  Pakistani  Government  has  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  East  Pakistan  problem  is  its 
own  business  and  nobody  else's. 

No  official  reaction  was  forthcoming  from 
the  Pakistani  Government  yesterday— Friday 
is  the  Moslem  holy  day— but  Karachi's  largest 
evening  paper,  The  DaUy  News,  reported  to- 
night that  Pakistan  "is  likely  to  protest  to 
the  United  States  against  the  remarks  made 
by  the  American  Ambassador  In  India." 

It  was  understood  that  the  matter  was  un- 
der study  by  the  Pakistani  Government, 
which  was  awaiting  confirmation  of  the  Ini- 
tial Reuters  reports. 

INDIAN  "INTERFERENCE"  DENOUNCED 

The  Pakistan  radio  also  denounced  what 
it  termed  Indian  interference  and  infiltra- 
tion in  the  East. 

Reporting  that  the  Chuadanga  area  had 
been  "oombed  and  cleared  of  miscreants, 
the  radio  said : 

"All  sources  of  supply  to  the  infiltrators 
and  antistate  elements  In  the  area  have  been 
sealed  off.  Short  of  supplies,  they  are  now 
completely  demoralized  and  disarrayed.  They 
also  loot  foodstuffs  from  private  houses  and 
harass  peace-loving  civlUans.  These  elements 
are  being  chased  and  wiped  out." 

It  also  broadcast  this  account  of  other 
reported  achievements:  "'Another  column  d 
the  Pakistani  Army  yesterday  reached  Kush- 
tla  35  miles  east  of  the  border  and  100  miles 
northeast  of  Calcutta  and  fully  seCTired  the 
town  without  facing  much  resUtance.  In 
the  region  cleared  at  miscreants,  rural  peo- 
ple have  resiuned  their  normal  work." 

It  continued:  ''In  a  mopplng-up  opera- 
tion in  the  border  belt  of  Jesaore  district, 
Pakistani  troops  ambushed  an  Indian  sup- 
ply oolvimn  near  Benapol  [a  town  five  miles 
^t  of  the  border].  The  infiltrators  were 
killed  and  their  war  material  was  seized.  The 
captured  arms  include  rifies,  machine  guns 
and  mortars,  and  the  captured  ammunition 
bears  the  markings  o<  the  Klrkee  ordinance 
factories  of  India." 
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BAIDT4NATH,  Tala..  PAKISTAN. — The  Inde- 
pendence of  Bangla  Deeh  waa  formally  pro 
clalnted  today  in  this  East  PsldBtanl  town 
a  ^laif  mile  from  the  Indian  border. 

The  troops  of  Paldstanl's  central  Gov- 
ernment were  but  30  miles  away  and  the 
resistance  of  Bangla  Desh  or  Bengal  Nation — 
the  East  Pakistani  autoncHny  movement — 
was  cnunbUng  steadily. 

The  acting  president  of  Ban^ls  Desh, 
Sayed  Nazrul  Islam,  and  Prime  Minister 
Tajuddln  Ahmed  appealed  for  recognition 
by  foreign  powers. 

The  Indian  authorities  played  a  major 
part  In  the  ceremony,  and  a  contingent  of 
Indian  troops  was  on  hand  Just  across  the 
frontier. 

Mr.  NaznU  told  a  crowd  of  applauding 
Bengalis  that  he  was  proclaiming  the  "In- 
dependent Democratic  Republic  of  Bangla 
Desh"  on  behalf  of  Its  leader.  Sheik  Mujlbur 
Rahman.  The  Pakistani  Gtovemment  has 
announced  that  Sheik  Mujlbur  Is  in  custody. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18,  1971] 

Pakistan's  MAOE-tN-U.S.A.  Asms 

(By  Chester  Bowles) 

Essrx.  Conn. — The  appalling  struggle 
now  going  on  In  East  Pakistan  is  a  further 
testimony  to  the  folly  of  doling  out  sums  to 
"friendly  governments"  with  little  regard  for 
whom  they  are  to  be  used  against  or  for  what 
reasons. 

The  bllllon-doUar  mUltary  equipment 
program  for  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
(meaning  West  Pakistan)  between  1964  and 
1966  enabled  and  encouraged  the  Pakistanis 
to  attack  India  in  1966.  Now  (eJong  with 
some  Soviet  and  Chmese  equipment)  It  is 
being  used  by  the  West  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment to  beat  down  their  fellow  countrymen 
In  East  Pakistan  who  recently  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  greater  Independence. 

It  Is  a  particularly  shoddy  spectacle  because 
there  Is  no  indication  that  our  Government 
feels  the  slightest  responsibility  for  how  our 
weapons  are  being  used.  Indeed  It  has  done 
Its  best  to  sweep  the  whole  situation  under 
the  rug. 

Even  when  the  International  Red  Cross 
was  refused  entry  Into  East  Pakistan,  when 
all  foreign  correspondents  had  been  hur- 
riedly ushered  out  of  the  country,  and  when 
dally  on-the-spot  reports  from  our  Consulate 
General  In  Dacca  had  described  In  detail  the 
massive  military  action  by  the  West  Pakistan 
Army  against  East  Pakistan  civilians,  our 
Government  persisted  In  saying  It  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  and  therefore  was  in 
no  position  to  comment. 

It  was  only  when  some  600  American 
refugees  from  East  Pakistan  began  to  give 
accounts  to  the  press  that  our  Government 
ofTered  even  a  mild  protest  to  the  West 
Pakistan  Government. 

Two  cuTtions,  It  seems  to  me,  should  be 
taken  at  once.  First,  we  should  lodge  a  strong 
protest  with  the  West  Pakistan  Government 
over  the  misuse  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
and  all  aid  except  medical  suppUes  and  food 
shoiild  j>romptly  be  stopped.  Second,  we 
Bhoiold  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider 
appropriate  steps  to  deal  with  the  threat  to 
the  peace  of  Asia  which  this  conflict  clearly 
has  become.  Uj8.  Government  spokesmen 
have  already  ignored  the  first  suggestion  and 
rejected  the  second  on  the  ground  that  the 
fluting  in  Bast  Paktstan  is  an  "internal 
question"  in  which  we  have  no  right  to  In- 
terfere. But  what  about  U.S.  action  in  the 
Congo?  What  about  South  Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Cyprus? 

When  peace  is  threatened  on  such  a 
massive  scale  the  United  Nations  has  an 
overriding  obligation  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  serttle  the  conflict  before  It  gets  out 
of   control.   This   obligation   Is   particularly 
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clear  when  the  "Internal  problem"  Is  cre- 
ated by  the  efforts  of  a  well-armed  minority 
to  subdue  the  overwhelming  majority  con- 
stituting more  than  one-half  of  a  divided 
country,  sepatrated  by  more  than  1,000  miles 
{of  alien  territory,  sp>eaking  different  lan- 
guages and  with  deep  built-in  cvUtural  con- 
flicts and  differing  economic  interests. 

If  we  assume  leadership  in  mustering 
world  opinion  to  stop  the  fluting,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  limited  Its  reaction  to  a 
mild  plea  for  restraint,  will  almost  certainly 
support  our  position.  This  is  particularly  so 
since  China  has  seized  ujMn  the  situation  to 
stir  up  trouble  between  India  and  Pakistan 
even  though  this  puts  them  in  bed  with  the 
rightist  military  dictatorship  of  West  Pak- 
istan. 

The  upheaval  In  East  Pakistan  came  at  a 
moment  when  there  was  new  hope  for  po- 
litical stability  and  economic  progress  In 
South  Asia.  In  December,  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  of  Sbelk  Mujlbiir  Rahman  and 
his  Awaml  League  In  the  first  free  election 
ever  held  In  Pakistan  had  opened  the  door 
not  only  for  the  first  genuinely  democratic 
{government  but  for  greatly  expanded  trade 
ivTlth  India  and  the  easing  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  nations. 

Two  months  later,  Mrs.  Gandhi's  land- 
slide election  In  India  provided  her  with  a 
mandate  not  only  for  an  all-out  effort  to 
ease  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  masses  but 
also  to  Improve  India's  relations  with  its 
neighbors. 

Tragically,  the  action  of  the  West  Pakis- 
tan Government  has  destroyed  for  some  time 
to  come  the  hope  for  a  politically  stable, 
united  Pakistan  living  at  peace  with  Its 
neighbors.  In  all  likelihood,  the  West  Pakis- 
tani forces  In  East  Pakistan  ultimately  will 
be  driven  out.  Although  their  military  su- 
periority is  substantial,  the  movement  of 
food  and  military  supplies  In  the  coming 
monsoon  through  the  aroused  countryside 
will  be  extremely  dlfflcult.  An  Independent 
East  Pakistan  appears  to  be  In  the  cards. 
j  But  if  the  United  States  and  the  UJf. 
'combine  to  look  the  other  way  and  the 
ipresent  struggle  is  allowed  to  continue  to 
its  Inevitable  bloody  climax.  East  Pakistan 
iwlll  become  a  political  vacuum  with  70-mll- 
illon  embittered  people  convinced  that  the 
only  hop)e  for  support  Is  from  the  most  ex- 
treme elements  In  India.  This  Is  particularly 
likely  if,  as  many  observers  believe,  Shelk 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  who  has  been  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  democratic  process.  Is  already 
dead. 

As  this  danger  grows,  Mrs.  Gandhi's  Gov- 
ernment will  be  Increasingly  diverted  from  its 
programs  of  economic  development  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  Indian  people. 
Instead  turning  to  the  political  and  military 
problems  of  securing  Its  northern  and  east- 
ern borders. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  23.  1971] 

Pakistan's  Plight  Bodes  III  roR  Nixon's  Nbw, 

Higher  Foreign  Am  Request 

Congressional  critics  of  aid  will  seize  on 
Pakistan's  bloody  conflicts  as  "proof"  that 
the  program  Is  wasteful.  Ineffective.  The 
country,  after  receiving  04  billion  in  U.S. 
help,  is  sacrlflclng  Internal  progress  In  Its 
civil  war.  The  weapons  used  are  mostly  Amer- 
ican. U.S.  agreements  permit  the  arms  to  be 
used  for  Internal  security — a  point  that  aid's 
foes  will  stress. 

The  Pakistani  economy  is  near  chaos.  Re- 
jports  say  $200  million  in  outside  aid  is  held 
lup  by  the  current  crisis.  Officials  seek  speed- 
ier U.S.  assistance,  plus  emergency  help  from 
the  World  Bank,  International  Monetary 
Fund.  But  donors  are  loath  to  bankroll  a 
government  that  guns  down  its  own  citizens, 
bars  International  relief  agencies. 

Any  remaining  cash  Pakistan  has  may  go 
for  arms,  not  economic  projects.  That  would 


make  outsiders  even  more  reluctant  to  rush 
to  the  rescue. 


(From  the  New  Ywk  Times,  Apr.  25,  1971] 
Pakistan:  Big  Powebs  in  a  Diplomatic 

MiNUXT 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 
Calcutta. — The  Independence  struggle  in 
East  Pakistan  is  drawing  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Oommunlst  China  and 
India  Into  a  sort  oif  diplomatic  minuet  and 
maneuver  with  considerable  potential  con- 
sequences. What  these  countries  eventually 
decide  to  do  could  determine  not  only  the 
outcome  of  the  war  but  also  the  future 
course  of  South  Asia. 

The  process  promises  to  be  a  long-drawn- 
out  one.  The  autonomy  drive  of  the  Bengali 
population  of  East  Pakistan  could  conceiv- 
ably last  for  years.  It  could  plunge  the  entire 
Indian  subcontinent  into  turmoil,  particu- 
larly if  it  turns  Into  a  Maoist  or  similar 
Insuigency. 

The  reaction  so  far  of  the  major  powers 
affected  by  the  Insurgency  has  gone  some- 
thing like  this: 

RUSSIANS    CRITICAL 

The  Russians,  the  flrst  to  speak,  sharply 
criticized  the  Pakistani  Government  In  West 
Pakistan  and  called  for  an  Immediate  end  to 
the  "repressive  measures  and  bloodshed." 
PaJdstan  reep>onded  curtly  by  saying  that  this 
was  an  internal  matter  and  by  telling  the 
Russians  in  effect,  to  mind  their  own  biul- 
nesB. 

A  week  after  the  Moscow  move,  Oom- 
munlst China,  which  has  been  wooing 
Pakistan  In  an  effort  to  counterbalance 
Russia's  Influence  In  India,  publicly  took 
sides  with  the  Pakistani  Oovemmeint.  The 
Chinese  praised  President  Yahya  Khan  for 
taking  "the  releviant  measiires,"  and  charged 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
"working  In  conjunction  with  the  Indian  re- 
actionaries, crudely  Interfered  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  Pakistan." 

The  United  States  at  flrst  took  a  cautious 
stance,  saying  that,  if  the  Pakistani  Oovem- 
menit  sought  humanitarian  assistance  for 
those  suffering  In  East  Pakistan,  Washing- 
ton would  respond.  This  was  essentially  an 
echo  of  the  position  taken  earlier  by  U  Thant, 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General.  But 
Pakistan  rejected  Che  Idea  of  humanitarian 
assistance  from  others,  and  turned  back  a 
Red  Cross  relief  plane  that  had  come  to 
Karachi  with  the  intention  of  flying  on  to 
DEU>ca,  the  East  Pakistani  capital. 

As  press  and  other  reports  mounted  about 
the  widespread  killings  of  Bengali  clvUians 
by  the  Pakistani  Army,  Washington  expressed 
concern  about  the  army's  use  of  previously 
supplied  American  arms  and  about  the  loss 
of  life.  The  State  Department  said  It  was 
reviewing  its  entire  aid  program  to  Pakistan.. 

India,  which  has  fought  two  wars  over 
Kashmir  with  Pakistan  and  a  border  war 
with  China,  has  denounced  the  Pakistani 
action  as  "medieval  butchery"  and  "system- 
atic genocide"  of  the  Bengalis,  and  has  re- 
jected the  notion  that  the  strife  Is  an  internal 
Pakistani  matter. 

Many  observers  believe  that  India,  which 
is  already  giving  some  assistance,  on  an  un- 
official basis,  to  the  Bangla  Desh  (Bengal 
Nation)  rebel  force,  may  have  to  declare 
herself  soon  and  provide  direct  aid  In  slg- 
nlflcant  amounts. 

Some  Indian  Army  officials  are  Itching  to 
pin  back  the  Pakistanis'  ears  In  this  crisis, 
and  the  possibility  of  another  Indian-Pak- 
istan war  cannot  be  entirety  ruled  out.  All 
it  would  take  would  be  one  irrational  mili- 
tary act. 

Most  diplomats  here  view  the  Chinese 
pledge  of  support  to  Pakistan  as  a  pro  forma 
move — more    blvister    than    a    real    military 
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threat  against  Pakistan's  critics.  But  at  this 
euphoric  moment  of  improving  relations  be- 
tween Washington  and  Peking,  it  might  be 
enough  to  make  Washington  think  longer 
about  coming  down  hard  against  Pakistan 
and  risking  a  diplomatic  blow-up  with  the 
Chinese. 

Another  explanation  offered  Is  that  the 
American  stance  simply  reflects  Its  two 
decades  of  support  of  Pakistan's  military  gov- 
ernments with  billions  of  dollars  in  military 
and  economic  aid.  Many  of  those  in  the  State 
Department  who  endorsed  this  policy  find  It 
difficult  now  to  admit,  as  some  critics  charge, 
that,  on  balance,  it  was  a  failure,  that  it 
fostered  development  only  in  West  Pakistan 
and  left  East  Pakistan  a  badly  treated  poor 
relation.  It  was  this  situation  that  helped 
fuel  Bengali  bitterness  and  led  to  the  present 
crisis. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  key  factor  in  this  crisis. 
Should  the  World  Bank,  the  United  States 
and  the  10  other  Western  countries  In  the 
aid-Pakistan  consortium  refuse  to  make  any 
future  commitments  and  reject  Pakistan's 
requests  to  delay  the  payment  of  existing 
loans,  Pakistan  would  probably  be  compelled 
very  quickly  to  pull  its  army  out  of  East 
Pakistan  and  bring  It  home — a  1,000-mlle  trip 
across  Indian  territory. 

The  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  both  of 
whom  have  been  providing  Pakistan  with 
military  aid  in  recent  years,  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  same  fence-straddling  problems  as 
the  Americans. 

The  Russians,  In  taking  the  Bengali  side, 
have  t4>parently  decided  that  Pakistan  is  an 
extremely  sick  country,  that  India  is  the 
important  power  in  this  region  and  the  power 
to  line  up  with. 

The  Chinese  have  apparently  decided  that 
whatever  the  Russians  and  Indians  support, 
they  must  oppose.  Some  analysts  think  the 
Chinese  may  have  blundered  by  turning  their 
backs  on  the  Bengali  Independence  move- 
ment for  reasons  of  power  politics. 

Pew  Bengalis  understand  all  this  world 
diplomacy.  They  know  only  that  no  one  has 
recognized  their  new  Government. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,  1971] 
U.S. -Am  Tanks  Used  in  Pakistan 
The  State  Department  has  acknowledged 
that  the  central  government  of  Pakistan  has 
used  U.S. -supplied  tanks  and  Jets  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  by  breakaway  East  Paki- 
stan. 

But  it  said  that  Pakistan  was  under  no 
obligation  to  consult  with  the  United  States 
on  the  transfer  of  the  equipment  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  action  by  Pakistan's  central  govern- 
ment was  taken  despite  secret  diplomatic 
pressure  from  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  department. 

The  statements  were  made  by  David  M. 
Abshire,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  con- 
gressional relations,  to  fovir  senators  who 
had  asked  for  information  on  the  statvis  of 
U.8.  military  and  economic  aid  to  Pakistan. 

The  letter  from  Abshire  was  addressed  to 
Sens.  Walter  Mandale  (D-Mlnn.),  Edmund 
8.  Muskie  (D-Malne).  Edward  W.  Brooke 
(R-Bitoss.)    and  Mark  O.  Hatfield    (R-Ore.). 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1971] 

Senate  Unit  Asks  Pakistan   Arms   Cutopt 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington. — The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  called  unanimously  today 
for  an  immediate  suspension  of  American 
military  aid  and  arms  sales  to  Pakistan  until 
the  civic  conflict  there  is  resolved  and  the 
distribution  of  relief  supplies  Is  resvuned. 

By  a  voice  vote  the  committee  approved  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  Senators  Clifford  P. 
Case.  Republican  of  New  Jersey;  Walter  F. 
Mondale,   Democrat   of    Minnesota,   and    14 


other  Senators.  In  so  doing  it  overrode  State 
Department  objections  that  the  language  of 
the  resolution  was  too  Imprecise  to  be  api^l- 
oable. 

The  resolution,  which  now  goes  to  the 
Senate,  has  no  force  in  law.  However,  if  ap- 
proved. It  would  reflect  growing  concern  In 
Congress  over  the  protracted  flghtlng  In  E^ast 
Pakistan  during  which,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  conceded.  United  States  arms  have 
been  used.  A  similar  resolution  will  be  Intro- 
duced soon  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Defense  Department  soxirces  said  that  the 
effect  of  the  Senate  jxanel's  action  would  be 
mainly  symbolic.  There  have  been  no  de- 
liveries of  United  States  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion to  Pakistan  since  March  26,  when  the 
flghtlng  began,  they  said. 

From  1964  until  1965,  other  sources  said, 
the  United  States  delivered  $1 -billion  In  arms 
to  Pakistan  for  defense  against  Communist 
aggression,  primarily  within  the  context  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization.  However, 
they  s«kld,  the  original  United  States-Pakis- 
tani agreements  permitted  use  at  these  arms 
for  "internal  security."  Theretfore.  they  said. 
the  United  States  has  virtually  no  control 
over  Pakistan's  current  use  of  United  States 
arms. 

In  1965,  at  the  time  of  the  Pakistani-In- 
dian war,  the  United  States  embargoed  all 
arms  grants  and  sales  to  PalElstan.  In  April, 
1967,  the  embargo  was  eased,  officials  said, 
to  permit  commercial  sales  of  what  were 
termed  "nonlethal-end  items"  to  ke^ 
United  States-supplied  equipment  fxinc- 
tioning.  These  items  were  described  repeat- 
edly by  officials  here  as  tran^ort  and  com- 
munications equipment. 

However,  on  April  13,  In  response  to  news- 
men's questions,  officials  conceded  that  the 
sales  had  been  averaging  tlO-mllllon  yearly 
and  that,  of  this,  $2.5-mllllon  yearly  In  am- 
munition had  been  sold  to  Pakistan  as  a 
"nonlethal-end  Item." 

"Ammunition  Is  lethal,"  one  official  ex- 
plained today,  "but  at  the  Pentagon  it  Is  not 
considered  an  'end  Item'." 

Officials  Insisted  that  all  shipments  bad 
been  cut  off  with  the  outbreak  of  flghtlng  In 
East  Pakistan  on  March  25.  They  said  also 
that  Pakistan's  financial  difficulties  had  pre- 
vented her  from  buying  300  armored  person- 
nel carriers  and  up  to  24  bombers  and  Jet 
fighters  authorized  by  President  Nixon  last 
autumn  as  a  "once  only"  exception  to  the 
1965  embargo. 

On  March  25  the  Pakistani  Government 
began  to  use  force  against  a  movement  for 
political  autonomy  among  the  overwhelm- 
ingly Bengali  people  of  E^t  Pakistan.  With 
continued  strife  In  the  area,  the  Govern- 
ment has  barred  any  international  bvimani- 
tarlan  relief  effort  despite  repeated  urging 
by  the  United  States,  Britain  and  other  gov- 
ernments. It  has  been  reported  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and  the 
British  FVDrelgn  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Douglas 
Home,  sent  an  urgent  plea  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  of  the  United  Nations  asking  him 
to  continue  his  attempts  to  intercede  with 
the  Pakistan  regime  headed  by  President 
Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan. 

Agha  Hllaly,  Pakistan  Ambassador  here, 
sent  a  protest  to  nine  Senators,  Including 
Senators  Mondale  and  Case,  who  asked  Mr. 
Rogers  Tuesday  for  greater  United  States 
efforts  to  get  a  relief  program  started. 

Mr.  Hllaly  described  the  statement  of  the 
Senators — which  urged  no  ftirther  United 
States  foreign-exchange  aid  to  Pakistan  un- 
til such  a  relief  program  was  begun — as  "tan- 
tamount to  the  use  of  threats"  and  "Inter- 
ference" In  Pakistan's  Internal  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  reported  that  M.  M. 
Ahmed,  an  economics  adviser  to  President 
Yahya  would  arrive  here  Monday  to  seek  a 
fresh  "rehabUltatlon  and  reconstruction"  aid 
paM:kage  for  Pakistan,  whose  economy  has 
been  severely  strained  by  the  flghtlng. 


India  Appkals  on  Retugkes 


(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 
New  Delhi. — The  Indian  Government 
growing  increasingly  concerned  about 
Its  ability  to  cope  with  the  moiuiting  flow 
of  East  Pakistan  refugees  fleeing  the  Paki- 
stan Army,  Issued  a  new  appeal  today  for 
outside  help  and  said  the  refugees  were  an 
International  responsibility. 

At  a  news  conference  here,  R.  K.  ELbadllkar, 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Rehabilitation,  said 
the  refugees  were  now  pouring  Into  India 
from  East  Pakistan  at  a  rate  of  60.000  a  day 
and  that  the  total  number  had  passed  1.6 
million. 

The  official  estimated  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  five  million  would  eventually  cross 
Into  India.  It  would  cost  the  Government 
possibly  about  $150-mllllon  a  year  to  support 
them,  he  said. 

Bangla  Desk:  Situation  and  Options 
(By  Prof.  Rahman  Sobhan) 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  as  available,  the 
silence  and  Inertia  of  the  major  powers  and 
International  bodies  Is  dlfflcult  to  under- 
stand. Whilst  It  Is  regarded  as  Idealistic  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  world  to  act 
on  the  planned  genocide  of  at  least  200,000 
Bengali's  to  date.  It  Is  sad  that  their  political 
judgment  should  be  so  distorted  as  to  in- 
hibit response. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  an  attempt  by  a 
military  Junta,  whose  own  position  Is  some- 
what tenuous,  to  crush  a  popularly  elected 
party  and  the  pwUtlcal  forces  which  sus- 
tained It.  Whilst  the  representative  status  of 
most  leaders  of  insurrections  has  been  am- 
blgiious  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shelk 
Mujlbur  Rahman  and  the  Awaml  League 
speak  for  Bangla  Desh.  An  electoral  mandate 
which  gave  them  167  out  of  168  seats  and 
80%  of  the  popular  vote  puts  their  credentials 
beyond  question.  They  represent  76  million 
people  or  55%  of  what  once  constituted 
Pakistan.  To  confer  legitimacy  on  Yahya  and 
his  Junta  by  accepting  his  right  to  tiOk  for 
Bangla  Desh  effectively  writes  off  75  million 
Bengalis  who  constitute  the  eighth  largest 
conglomeration  of  people  In  the  world.  This 
not  only  makes  a  mockery  of  any  commit- 
ment to  democratic  principle  but  is  without 
political  sense. 

Today  the  Pakistan  government  is  trying 
desperately  to  convince  the  world  that  It  is 
in  effective  control  of  Bangla  Desh.  They 
p>olnt  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  the  major  towns  and  that  effective  resist- 
ance has  ceased.  They  draw  witness  to  the 
fact  that  administrators  are  to  be  found  in 
their  offices  In  the  Dacca  Secretariat. 

What  they  do  not  say  Is  that  even  today 
the  secretariat  Is  not  functioning  because 
most  of  the  subordinate  staff  are  still  away 
from  Dacca  for  fear  of  random  killing  by  the 
army.  That  only  about  50%  of  those  shops 
not  burnt  by  the  army  are  open  and  these 
function  with  some  trepedlatlon  for  fear  of 
looting  by  the  army.  That  even  up  to  the  end 
of  April  curfew  was  in  force  at  night  In 
Dacca  and  that  streets  after  dusk  are  largely 
deserted.  That  a  week  ago  the  army  had  to 
mortar  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  Dacca  to 
dislodge  "miscreants."  That  the  army  has 
had  to  Issue  martial  law  order  148  on  April 
27,  which  Imposes  the  death  penalty  on  all 
acts  of  sabotage  on  government  installations 
and  which  states: 

"Inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  area  of 
aU  or  any  such  affected  place  or  places  will 
render  themselves  liable  to  punitive  action 
collectively." 

This  merely  gives  documentary  evidence  of 
resistance  and  the  army  response  which 
would  be  known  to  anyone  who  has  manage 
to  step  out  of  Dacca. 

Here  they  would  find  that  In  the  Sylhet 
where  the  forests  In  the  Tea  Garden  areas 
provide  natuial  cover  is  still  \inpaclfled  and 
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UDfd«r  ooutrol  of  the  Bengal  reglm«nt.  Thit 
a  farce  Is  stUl  holding  out  In  the  Ohlttagoag 
mil  Tracts.  That  all  over  Bengla  Desh  ann«l 
Bengali's  have  withdrawn  Into  the  rural 
areas  and  are  harassing  army  units  through 
guerrilla  action.  This  may  be  expected  to  li^- 
creaae  In  frequency  and  int<ni6lty  as  the  re- 
sistance acquires  more  skUl  at  this  type  ^ 
warfare,  get  additional  supplies  and  wea]^ 
onry.  of  which  sizeable  quantities  have  al- 
ready been  captxired  from  the  Pak  Army  aqd 
when  the  monsoons  make  the  logistical  prol>- 
lems  of  the  army  more  Insecure.  The  cap*- 
blllty  for  waging  a  prolonged  war  is  there  b#- 
oause  the  poUtlcal  motivation  of  the  people 
has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Indiscriminate 
character  of  the  war  waged  by  the  army.  3y 
destroying  villages  within  the  range  of  their 
artillery  and  declaring  these  areas  as  "fr»e 
fire  Bones"  they  have  made  the  Pafedstatn 
army  an  object  of  hatred  and  a  direct  threat 
to  the  security  of  75  million  Bengalis  wljo 
will  be  wUUng  to  resist  or  aid  any  resistance 
to  this  alien  force. 

Massive  terror  has  however  still  secured 
scant  gains  for  the  PaUstan  government. 
While  they  command  major  towns  these  ate 
ghost  cities,  depopulated,  without  any  eco- 
nomic activity  and  without  any  admlnlstr^ 
tlve  structure.  Barely  10%  of  the  populatl<in 
of  these  towns  has  stayed  behind,  if  thqt, 
whilst  the  administration,  which  actually 
worked  with  the  resistance  during  the  phace 
when  these  towns  were  liberated,  is  not  tak- 
ing any  chances  on  staying  behind.  TUls 
means  that  whilst  the  territorial  orbit  of 
army  control  may  cover  the  province.  In  df- 
fect  not  more  than  a  million  out  of  75  mil- 
lion Bengalis  are  within  their  administra- 
tive control.  The  army  holds  key  jTirledic- 
tions  and  operates  along  the  grids  set  by  tke 
road  network  which  permits  it  to  move  In 
heavily  armed  motorised  conveys  from  o^ 
town  to  another. 

As  a  conseqixence  of  this  tenuous  hold  over 
the  region,  econc»nlc  life  is  at  a  standstill. 
Even  in  the  industrial  areas  of  Dacca,  Chljt- 
tagong  and  Khulna,  those  industries  which 
have  not  deliberately  been  destroyed,  a|« 
barely  operative  because  moat  of  the  labour 
force  Is  still  in  the  villages,  fearing  reprisil 
by  the  army.  Exports  are  at  a  standstill  be- 
cause of  the  breakdown  of  communlcatiotis 
and  the  disruption  of  the  marketing  frame- 
work. &fany  key  personnel  in  the  marketitig 
of  both  Jute  and  other  commodities,  as  w»U 
as  imports  were  either  West  Pakistani's  or 
mndus.  These  have  fled  or  been  killed  po 
that  very  little  can  be  expected  to  move  In 
or  out  of  Bengla  Desh  in  the  near  futuje. 
Congestion  at  Chlttagong  port  due  to  con- 
tinued absenteeism  by  port  workers  has 
further   aggravated   the   problem. 

Economic  breakdown  in  Bangla  Desh  Is  Jn 
Itself  of  only  marginal  interest  to  the  Yahya 
government.  Scorched  earth  policies  which 
have  through  the  use  of  VS.  financed  Sabne- 
Jets  and  Chinese  mlgs,  destroyed  grain  stores. 
tea  gardens,  factories,  gas  storage  Installa- 
tions (at  Brahmabarla)  point  to  starvation 
and  economic  disclocation  as  a  weapon  of  l|i- 
tlmldatlon  in  the  hands  of  the  Army. 

The  attendant  loss  of  50%  of  the  country's 
foreign  exchange  earnings  which  came  frdm 
Bangla  Desh  through  Its  export  of  Jute  prod- 
ucts is  of  more  Immediate  concern.  80%  of 
the  free  foreign  exchange  from  Bangla  De(ih 
exports  was  used  In  West  Pakistan.  TDls 
cannot  Immediately  be  replaced  by  increased 
exports  from  the  West  where  Industry  Is  Al- 
ready down  to  40%  capacity  operations  dlie 
to  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 

To  this  end  the  Pakistan  government  is 
pressing  for  a  rescheduling  of  its  debt  service 
liabilities  which  requires  payment  of  about 
♦100  million  to  sundry  creditors  by  the  end  of 
Jtme.  Over  and  above  ttils,  Pakistan  ne4ds 
fresh  aid  commitments  mainly  for  commodity 
imports  to  stimulate  her  ailing  Industry  but 
also  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  develqp- 


ment.  While  her  own  exchange  earnings  have 
fallen  drastically  because  of  the  cessation  of 
Bangla  Desh  exports  her  own  exchajige  needs 
remain  high.  In  normal  tlm«8  West  Pakistan 
Imports  were  double  Its  exports  but  today 
the  need  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions 
to  replenlaih  and  augment  stores  to  sustain 
Its  war  on  Bangla  Desh  have  further  in- 
creased. French  arms  supypllers  have  been  ap- 
proached for  a  moratorium  on  debt  repay- 
ment and  for  better  terms  for,  Interalla,  30 
mirage  fighters,  currently  on  order.  Actuai  or 
contemplated  freezing  of  U.S.  military  sup- 
plies will  require  more  cash  foreign  exchange 
to  compensate  this  loss  by  turning  to  the 
open  market  for  arms. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Ahmed  is  therefore 
of  considerable  Importance,  because  Pakistan 
now  expects  the  World  Bank,  the  U.S.  and 
other  aid  donors  to  ball  them  out  of  their 
current  economic  crisis  and  in  effect  under- 
write their  military  operations  in  Bangla 
Desh.  Any  suggestion  that  aid  will  be  used 
for  alleviating  famine  In  Bangla  Desh  and 
reconstructing  the  war  damage  is  deliberately 
misleading.  The  government's  writ  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  range  of  its  guns  and  it 
lacks  the  administrative  control  or  machinery 
to  Implement  and  aid  programme.  It  would 
likely  divert  any  aid  for  East  Pakistan  to  the 
West  and  use  foodgralns  to  feed  Its  occupa- 
tion army  or  as  an  instriunent  of  poUtlcal 
coercion  and  patronage. 

In  this  context  there  is  therefore  no  ques- 
tion of  any  aid  donor  playing  a  neutral  role. 
By  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  Pakistan 
administration  they  will  in  fact  not  be  per- 
forming any  humanitarian  service  but  will 
be  underwriting  the  military  action.  By  re- 
fusing to  reschedule  debt  service  liabilities  as 
demanded  by  Pakistan  and  withholding  fur- 
ther commitment  of  aid,  including  what  is 
already  in  the  pipeline,  the  full  cost  of  this 
niiUtary  adventure  can  be  brought  home  to 
the  regime. 

The  world  must  realize  that  aid  giving  can 
never  retxirn  to  a  "business  as  usual"  pos- 
ture— as  It  did  following  the  India-Pakistan 
war  m  1965  and  the  downfall  of  the  Ayub 
regime  in  1968.  Thus  the  aid  givers  should 
also  guard  against  any  subterfuge  vis-a-vis 
the  debt  or  In  any  form — which  Is  Intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  Pakistan  Is 
acting  m  good  faith.  Murderers  of  200,000 
unarmed  civilians  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  acting  in  good  faith. 

The  economic  dislocation  in  Bangla  Desh 
has  already  cost  West  Pakistan  Its  captive 
market.  There  are  no  customers.  Income  or 
marketing  framework  to  accommodate  West 
Pakistan's  exports  to  Bangla  Desh  which  ac- 
count for  40%  of  their  total  exports.  In- 
dustries which  used  to  selling  their  wares 
at  up  to  100%  above  world  price  face  ruin 
and  a  major  economic  recession  threatens 
West  Pakistan's  business  world.  A  50%  price 
Inflation  is  also  anticipated  within  the  next 
three  months  due  to  a  fall  In  industrial  out- 
put and  Imports.  The  foreign  exchange 
crunch  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  free 
list  for  imports;  the  complete  ban  on  47 
items  for  import  and  the  placement  of  li- 
censed imports  on  cash-cum-bonus.  In  effect 
all  Imports  are  on  bonus  and  a  partial  de- 
valuation has  already  been  carried  through. 
The  economic  position  of  the  country 
therefore  makes  the  government  highly 
vulnerable  to  economic  pressiu'es  exercised 
by  aid  donors. 

But  to  what  end  can  pressures  be  used?  The 
objective  clearly  lies  in  an  end  to  military 
action  as  a  substitute  for  political  discus- 
sion. Here  negotiations  can  only  take  place 
with  the  leader  and  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Bangla  Desh.  Attempts  to  resur- 
rect discarded  political  hacks  from  the  po- 
litical grave  dug  for  them  at  the  recent  polls 
not  only  makes  the  government  an  object  of 
derision  but  clearly  cannot  deliver  any  sort  of 
secure  settlement. 

Today  the  political  leadership  Is  still  In  the 


hands  of  the  victors  at  the  polls — the  Awaml 
League.  Their  leadership  structure  Is  Intact 
and  except  for  Mujlb,  physically  present  to 
conduct  the  government  of  Bangla  Desh.  The 
Cabinet  which  presented  Itself  to  the  world 
on  April  17th,  1971,  consists  of  ttie  entire 
party  hierarchy.  In  collaboration  with  the 
civil  administration  who  have  withdrawn 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Army  gruns  and  sus- 
tained by  the  military  strength  of  the  Bangla 
Desh  liberation  army,  the  government  is  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  formal  administra- 
tive structure  and  line  of  command  In  the 
rural  areas  of  Bangla  Desh.  The  task  is  ren- 
dered difficult  because  of  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  and  formidable  logistical  problems 
but  over  a  period  this  will  provide  the  po- 
litical and  administrative  Infrastructure  for 
the  guerrilla  war  which  is  being  waged 
against  the  army  and  which  can  be  sustained 
Indefinitely. 

This  should  not  delude  the  world  into  be- 
lieving that  they  can  sit  back  and  reserve 
their  options.  The  longer  the  war  goes  on 
the  more  the  present  leadership  and  centred 
structure  Is  Jeopardized.  Today  leadership 
Is  still  in  the  hands  of  moderates  who  are 
sufficiently  concerned  about  destroying  the 
existing  social  and  economic  format  of 
Bangla  Desh  to  oppose  even  the  blowing 
up  of  key  bridges  and  vital  economic  Insttal- 
latlons  as  p)ert  of  the  tactics  of  resistance. 
Army  terror,  prolonged  and  pervasive,  will 
compel  extreme  responses  which  will  be  less 
Inhibited  about  destroying  the  existing  social 
organisms  as  part  of  the  technique  of  waging 
total  war  against  an  occupation  army.  History 
provides  too  many  lessons  about  the  social 
consequences  of  prolonged  war  for  this  point 
to  be  reemphasized. 

Yet  another  cost  of  inaction  is  likely  to  be 
the  price  in  human  life.  The  Weet  Pakistan 
army  Is  Itself  likely  to  raise  its  toll  of  Bengali 
life  to  the  million  mark.  In  event  of  a  mili- 
tary conclusion  to  the  war  the  possibility  of 
communal  carnage  through  reprisals  on  Ben- 
galls  in  the  West  wing  and  non-Bengalis  in 
the  Bast  may  add  another  million  to  the 
death  toll,  thus  raising  It  to  above  two  mil- 
lion. If  we  add  the  potential  death  toll  from 
famine  this  could  become  one  of  history's 
major  hunuin  tragedies. 

Nor  can  one  expect  the  region  to  remain 
Insulated  from  the  rival  concerns  of  big 
power  conflicts.  Both  India  and  China  sur- 
round or  are  close  to  Bangla  Desh  and  can- 
not expect  to  remain  bystanders  as  the  fires 
of  civil  war  wage  within  sight  of  their  bor- 
ders. With  the  Vietnam  war  in  Its  closing 
stages  it  Is  hardly  In  the  interests  of  the  big 
powers  to  remain  witness  to  another  confla- 
gration In  the  area  which  promises  to  exceed 
in  dimension  anything  witnessed  thus  far. 
There  is  a  chance  to  contain  an  interna- 
tional crisis  whilst  It  Is  still  in  its  Infancy. 
There  is  still  a  leadership  structure  in  Bangla 
Desh  which  can  be  available  to  negotiate  a 
political  settlement.  This  settlement  must 
aim  for  a  peacefiil  parting  of  the  ways. 
Yahya's  genocldal  war  clearly  Indicates  that 
he  is  convinced  that  Pakistan  is  dead  and 
that  not  even  a  shcu-ed  humanity  binds  Its 
two  peoples.  In  Bangla  Desh  the  totality  of 
the  revTilsion  engendered  by  this  war  makes 
any  attempt  to  bind  up  the  wounds  un- 
thinkable. The  task  for  the  future  remains 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  re«illty  of  Bangla 
Desh  so  that  a  sustained  programme  of  mas- 
sive economic  reconstruction  can  attempt  to 
rebuild  this  shattered  nation  and  lift  Its 
people  from  the  depths  of  poverty,  starvation 
and  disease  to  which  they  have  been  reduced. 
Such  a  programme  must  inspire  the  con- 
science of  the  world  already  aroused  by  the 
horrors  of  the  cyclone  and  now  this  war. 
With  International  assistance  on  a  sufficient 
scale  Bangla  Desh  can  yet  be  saved  ftwn 
disaster  and  can  build  for  the  future  within 
the  framework  of  democracy  and  social 
Justice. 
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Bangla  Dbsh:    a  PaACMATic   Sh-ence 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

CAixnJTTA. — Consider  this  scenario  for  an 
American  Intervention. 

Our  ally:  the  75  million  Bengalis  of  East 
Pakistan  who,  with  considerable  Justification, 
consider  themselves  victims  of  two  decades 
of  political  and  economic  exploitation  by  the 
Punjabis  of  West  Pakistan.  Bengali  leader 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  and  his  moderate, 
generally  pro-Western  Awaml  League  re- 
cently won  national  elections  in  Pakistan. 
The  Bengalis  were  then  savagely  attacked  by 
the  Punjabi  controlled  Pakistan  army.  Many 
Bengalis  are  now  determined  to  fight  for  an 
independent  Bengal  nation  (Bangla  Deeh) 
but  they  lack  the  military  knowhow  and 
means  with  which  to  fight. 

Our  enemy:  the  70,000  or  so  West  Paki- 
stani troops  seeking  to  suppress  the  Bengali 
freedom  movement  and  reoccupy  East  Paki- 
stan. They  are  fighting  for  an  autocratic 
military  regime  that  has  close  relations  with 
China.  They  have  virtually  no  support  among 
the  Bengalis  they  seek  to  rule.  They  are  fight- 
ing more  than  1,000  miles  from  home  de- 
pendent solely  on  sea  and  air  supply  routes, 
without  the  economic  resources  required  for 
a  long  and  costly  war. 

An  interventionist's  dream.  First  scone 
strong  words  from  Washington,  then  a  few 
destroyers  assigned  to  cruise  the  East  Paki- 
stan coast.  Some  dramatic  overflights  by 
American  Jets.  If  necessary,  a  naval  blockade 
to  cut  off  Pakistan  army  supplies.  Perhaps 
some  air-dropped  American  carbines  for  the 
Bengalis.  Only  as  a  last  resort  some  air  strikes 
on  Pakistan  army  bases  in  East  Pakistan. 
After  that,  It's  only  a  matter  of  passing  out 
miracle  rice  seed  to  the  happy  liberated  peas- 
ants of  Bangla  Desh — that  new  pro-Western 
bastion  astride  the  strategic  crossroads  where 
East  and  Central  Asia  meet. 

If  only  Vietnam  had  been  East  Pakistan. 
A  NATUKAL  vicrat 

As  It  happened,  of  course,  Bangla  Desh  did 
not  even  rate  weak  words  of  support  or  sym- 
pathy from  Washington.  Presumably  the  last 
thing  America  needs  these  days  is  another 
war,  even  a  wlnnable  one  in  a  worthy  cause. 
And  even  If  Uncle  Sam  still  considered  him- 
self the  world's  policeman,  it's  doubtful  that 
he  would  arrest  West  Pakistan  for  assault 
and.  battery  against  the  Bengals,  East  Paki- 
stan is  simply  one  of  those  parts  of  the  world 
that  falls  to  provoke  foreign  passions.  Over- 
populated  and  impoverished,  It  encroaches 
on  the  world's  consciousness  only  when 
stricken  by  a  calamity  of  Biblical  propor- 
tions, like  last  fall's  fearful  flood  that  claimed 
up  to  half  a  million  lives.  An  East  Pak'iStan 
earthquake  that  killed  only  10,000  would 
probably  rate  less  attention,  than  a  three -car 
ooUlslon  on  the  Jersey  Turnpike.  EJBist  Paki- 
stan Is  one  of  the  world's  natural  victims. 

All  this  is  only  to  say  the  obvloxis:  that 
American  foreign  policy  doesnt  follow  moral 
imperatives.  Neither  does  any  other  nation's. 
When  the  cause  of  Bangla  Desh  finally  forced 
Its  way  to  the  attention  of  the  world's  great 
powers  they  all  reacted  with  what's  called 
cynicism  among  men  but  peases  for  prag- 
matism among  nations. 

The  politics  of  the  Indian  subcontinent 
were  complicated  enough  before  the  cause  of 
Bangla  Deeh  came  along.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  been  enemies  since  they  were  carved 
out  of  the  subcontinent's  communal  conflicts 
in  1947.  Russia  has  edged  dose  to  India  in 
recent  years.  China,  for  national  rather  than 
ideological  reasons,  is  tied  to  Pakistan.  Rus- 
sia and  China,  of  course,  are  at  odds.  Amer- 
ica, worried  over  Soviet  Influence  in  India 
and  Chinese  Influence  in  Pakistan,  has  tried 
to  remain  friendly  with  both. 

What,  then,  are  the  polltice  oif  pragmatism 
of  those  nations  Involved  with  the  Bangla 
Desh  cause  and  of  thoee  that  have  sought  to 
stay  vminvolved? 


For  Pakistan  there  were  several  (didceo: 
To  let  democracy  have  its  way,  which  would 
have  meant  a  united  Pakistan  led,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  Bengali  majority  rather 
than  the  Punjabi  minority.  To  grant  East 
Pakistan  Independence  and  seek  good  rela- 
tions with  the  new  sister  state  of  Bangla 
Desh.  To  forcibly  reeubjugate  East  Pakistan. 
Pakistan  opted  for  the  third  solution.  Its 
army  moved  rapidly  and  ruthlessly,  with 
tactics  that  included  not  only  wanton 
slaughter  but  also  systematic  slaying  of  the 
Bengali  middle  class:  p)olltlcianE,  professional 
men,  students  and  civU  servants.  These  are 
precisely  the  people  needed  to  keep  an  ad- 
ministration and  an  economy  functioning, 
in  a  conquered  territory  or  a  new  nation. 

In  the  short  nm  the  Pakistan  army  may 
well  be  able  to  maintain  control  of  East 
Pakistan — now  a  hostile,  occupied  territory. 
But  how  to  patch  up  the  East  Pakistan  econ- 
omy? How  to  support  the  cost  of  the  occupa- 
tion army?  How,  In  the  long  run,  to  avoid 
being  bled  by  a  guerrilla  war? 

Perhaps  even  the  Pakistanis  are  doubtful 
about  their  long-term  proejjects.  But  If  they 
suspect  that  they  will  have  to  pull  out  of  East 
Pakistan  some  year  soon,  why  should  they 
worry  about  fcming  off  moderate  Bengali 
leadership,  about  the  Bangla  Desh  movement 
thus  falling  Into  mlUtant  leftist  hands? 
Pakistan  could  then  at  least  leave  a  chaotic, 
Conmaunist-veering  Bangla  Desh  as  a  perma- 
nent plague  on  neighboring  India,  Or  so  the 
Indians  fear. 

A  STBCFATSKTtC  INDIA 

For  many  reasons,  India  has  been  openly 
sympathetic  with  the  Bangla  Desh  cause. 
Pakistan  Is  an  enemy,  and  half  an  enemy  Is 
better  than  a  whole  one.  An  Independent 
Bengal  nation,  under  moderate  leadership, 
might  even  be  friendly  to  India.  As  a  democ- 
racy, India  is  subject  to  public  pressures, 
and  articulate  segments  of  that  public,  par- 
ticularly in  West  Bengal,  have  demanded  In- 
tervention. The  aooner  India  providee  sup- 
port— arms,  training,  border  sanctuaries — 
for  a  Bangla  Desh  liberation  army,  the  more 
likely  It  is  that  the  Bangla  Desh  movement 
win  remain  under  moderate  leadership.  Some 
such  aid  \B  already  being  given.  And  if  m 
more  active  Indian  role  risks  war  with  Paki- 
stan, It  would  suit  some  aggressive  Indian 
army  commanders  Just  flne. 

Yet  India  failed  to  extend  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Bangla  Desh  and  has  moved  only 
slowly  and  cautiously  In  giving  military  as- 
sistance. Why?  Bangla  Desh  would  have  had 
to  have  been  recognized  very  quickly,  be- 
cause once  the  Pakistan  army  began  moving 
the  liberation  army  collapsed.  Only  a  month 
after  the  dvil  war  began,  on  March  25,  the 
provisional  government  of  Bangla  Desh  could 
venture  no  further  into  Bast  Pakistan  than 
a  mango  grove  300  meters  from  the  Indian 
border,  Indian  policy  makers,  whatever  their 
virtues,  are  not  noted  for  quick  decision- 
making. By  late  April  India  would  have  been 
recognizing  what  amounted  to  a  government 
in  exile.  And  no  other  countries  would  have 
followed  suit. 

The  poor  performance  of  the  Bangla  Desh 
leaders  and  their  makeshift  liberation  move- 
ment was  a  disappointment  even  to  strong 
Indian  sympathizers.  Some  of  them  realized 
that  chaimelUng  aid  to  this  movement  would 
be  far  from  simple.  Giving  guns  would  not 
be  enough.  Training  and  organization  are 
needed.  And  the  Indian  army  Is  no  great  re- 
pository of  wisdom  on  the  waging  of  guerrilla 
wars. 

What  even  of  the  simple  problems,  like  In- 
suring that  guns  given  to  the  liberation  army 
dont  end  up  In  Communist  hands? 

Then  too,  the  risk  of  a  full-scale  war  with 
Pakistan,  which  large-scale  Indian  military 
assistance  might  entail.  Is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  India  probably  would  win  such  a  war, 
but  it  would  divert  Indian  resources  from  the 
monumental  domestic  problems  that  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  was  Just  re-elected 


to  try  to  solve.  And  then  there's  China,  which 
might  support  Pakistan  with  more  than 
words.  India's  moim^taln  passes  along  t3ie 
Chinese  border  may  be  much  better  defended 
now  than  at  the  time  of  the  19S2  Sino-Indlan 
border  war,  bvjt  few  sane  Indians  seek  a  re- 
match. (Nor,  probably,  does  domestic- 
oriented  China.) 

Finally,  some  Indians  are  concerned  that 
a  new  ethnic  state  of  Bangla  Desh  would  pro- 
vide a  potent  Impetus  for  independence 
movements  among  the  many  ethnic  groups 
In  the  patchwork  Indian  nation. 

Red  China,  the  prc^>onent  and  patron  of 
liberation  wars,  chose  to  side  verbally  with 
West  Pakistan's  decidedly  unrevolutlonary 
military  regime  in  its  suppression  of  a  popu- 
lar revolution.  An  outrageous  reversal  of  rev- 
olutionary doctrine,  or  is  it?  To  Chairman 
Mao,  liberation  wars  are  not  won  by  the  likes 
of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  and  the  bourgeois  bureau- 
crats of  his  Awaml  League  who  have  led  the 
Bangla  Desh  movement  to  date.  Why  not  let 
the  Pakistan  army  kill  off  tiiese  boxirgeois 
nationalists,  the  sooner  to  see  them  replaced 
by  leftist  militants  and  a  "people's  war"  that 
follows  the  gospel  of  Chairman  Mao?  That 
may  be  a  long  time  coming,  for  Eiast  Paki- 
stan's Communists  are  still  a  small  force  and 
Peking's  policy  Is  to  let  even  approved  revo- 
lutionaries help  themselves.  But  CSilna  is 
nothing  if  not  patient. 

In  the  meantime  China  has  cemented  Its 
friendship  wltii  West  Pakistan,  a  valuable 
national  ally  as  a  counterbalance  to  India 
(with  its  Soviet  ties)  and  as  a  at^ld  link  in 
Peking's  chain  of  contacts  with  the  rest  of 
the  nonconamunlst  underdeveloped  world. 
China  has  given  Pakistan  large  amounts  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  over  the 
years.  Including  a  •200  million  loan  late  last 
year,  and  Peking,  like  other  nations,  does  not 
ll^tiy  write  off  siKsh  Invegtmente. 

So  GhliMk,  In  the  short  run,  has  backed  an 
(A<i  friend  and  picked  a  winner  In  the  process. 
And  China's  longer  run  options  are  still  open. 
By  the  time  China  Is  ready  to  commit  herself 
to  a  Communist  insurgency  In  Bast  Pakistan 
the  West  Pakistanis  may  already  have  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  area. 

The  Soviets  were  openly  critical  of  West 
Pakistan's  actions  In  East  Pakistan  and  called 
for  an  end  to  the  bloodshed.  But  the  reasons 
probably  have  much  more  to  do  with  Soviet 
friendship  with  India  and  hostility  to  China 
than  with  any  sense  of  brotherhood  with  the 
Bengalis.  And  Soviet  sympathies  have  not 
been  so  strongly  expressed  as  to  ruin  rela- 
tions with  West  Pakistan. 

WHILE    FROM    THE   TTJ. 

Prom  the  United  States,  silence.  And  in  a 
situation  like  this,  silence  natxirally  supports 
the  status  quo — which  Is  not  a  Bengal  nation. 
There  are  probably  several  reasons:  the  sim- 
ple wish  to  avoid  any  new  foreign  entangle- 
ments, a  fear  of  reducing  U.S.  Influence  in 
West  Pakistan  and  thus  Increasing  that  of  the 
Chinese,  a  tendency  to  stick  with  a  country 
in  which  the  U.S.,  too,  has  Invested  much 
military  and  economic  aid.  Perhaps  there's 
also  another,  somewhat  subliminal,  reason. 
The  West  Pakistanis,  in  addition  to  being  a 
known  quantity,  are  a  rather  compatible  one 
for  U.S.  policy  makers.  Military  men  with 
handlebar  mustaches  and  Sandhurst  accents 
run  a  superficially  efficient  regime  with  clear 
lines  of  authority.  It  is  a  nation  that  can 
use  American  dollars  to  build  impressive 
dams,  train  Its  soldiers  to  use  American 
weapons  and  teach  its  farmers  to  grow  mir- 
acle wheat.  It's  not  a  mysterious  comer  of 
Asia  teeming  with  Uttie  black  people.  When 
American  VIPs  go  to  Pakistan,  it's  to  see 
parades  in  Islamabad  (In  the  West),  not 
to  see  poverty  in  Dacca  (in  the  East).  Lyn- 
don Johnson  Invited  a  West  Pakistan  oamel 
driver  to  the  White  House,  not  a  Bengali  rick- 
shaw puller. 

It's  several  years  too  soon  to  say  whether 
or  not  America,  China,  Russia,  India  or  Paki- 
stan made  the  right  moves  in  the  spring  of 
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1971.  But  It's  at  least  a  reasonable  bet  that 
some  kind  of  new  nation  will  evolve  In  the 
years  to  come.  When  that  happens,  amOas 
sadors  from  Washington,  PeUng,  Moscow 
and  Delhi  will  be  standing  at  attention  In 
Dacca  for  the  singing  of  the  B&ngla  Desh 
national  anthem,  "My  Golden  Bangla  D^sh, 
I  Love  You."  And  some  ambassadors, 
course,  will  be  In  better  favor  than  othem 


of 


[From  the  Waahington  Post.  May  12.  19t?l  ] 
Ths  Requikkmemts  in  Pakistan 

Pakistan  continues  to  act  bc^lly  towalrds 
the  citizens  of  its  eastern  wing,  whose  move- 
ment for  political  autonomy — carried  ,  on 
through  legal  and  democratic  channels — V^as 
cruelly  crushed  by  the  Pakistani  army  during 
the  spring.  The  Yahya  Kahn  military  govern- 
ment still  does  not  let  International  relief 
Sow  to  the  suffering  Bengalis  of  East  Paki- 
stan: they  are  being  forced  to  flee  Into  Iwa 
to  benefit  from  such  relief.  The  westem-o^n- 
trolled  army  has  found  the  resources  to 
stamp  out  the  remnants  of  Bengali  mlUtCiry 
resistance  but  not  to  expedite  the  movement 
of  American  wheat  through  the  port  of  Cltlt- 
tagong.  TTie  relatively  few  Bengalis  In  ihe 
Pakistani  army  and  civil  services — Benglills 
are  a  large  majority  in  Pakistan  overall— tre- 
ported  are  being  weeded  out,  and  the  govehi- 
ment  is  treating  the  whole  Bengali  movement 
as  a  seditious  faction  of  "miscreants"  rather 
than  as  the  legitimate  popular  cause  it  un- 
questionably is.  Reconciliation  seems  to  |  be 
the  last  thing  on  the  Khan  government's 
mind,  vengeance  the  first.  J 

All  this  would  be,  for  Americans,  a  matter 
of  regret  at  remote  distance  were  not  the 
United  States  government  so  heavily  involved 
In  support  of  the  Pakistani  government,  iut 
It  Is  American  arms,  given  in  the  name]  of 
antl-communlsm,  that  were  used  to  suppijess 
the  Bengailis.  It  is  American  loans  which  lin- 
dergird  the  Pakistani  economy  and  dvll-irar 
effort.  It  Is  American  wheat  which  is  being 
denied  to  hungry  Pakistanis.  The  American 
role  Is  pMLlnfully  pointed  up  by  Qenetal 
Khan'B  dispatch  to  Washington  of  his  alHef 
economic  ad-viser  to  aak  the  United  States 
(plus  the  World  Bank  and  IntematlotuJ 
Monertary  Fund)  to  help  cushion  the  laige 
financial  Impact  of  lt6  actions  in  East  Pa^- 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  Unlied 
States  to  take  fiorther  steps  whose  efl^t 
would  be  merely  to  aid  a  military  government 
to  suppress  a  democratic  majority  of  its  o(wn 
citizens.  The  relief  channels  must  be  openfed. 
and  the  Khan  government  must  demonstrlute 
It  is  in  a  position  to  serve  fairly  both  of  its 
wings,  before  the  United  States  can  resu|ne 
Its  contributions  to  the  welfare  and  stability 
of  I^Udstan. 

(Prom  the  Newr  York  Times,  May  12,  19  ri] 
Thx  Vm.TURKs  or  Bkngai, 

Pat  vultures  brood  over  the  ravaged  to^ns 
of  East  Pakistan,  grim  testimony  to  ihe 
sla lighter  which  took  place  during  the  Pekl- 
Btan  Army's  savage  crackdown  on  Bengali 
separatists.  The  fighting  has  died  down  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  Bengali  reeistacce 
larg^y  routed,  but  what  may  become  knoiwn 
as  the  year  of  the  vulttire  In  East  Bengal  Is 
not  ended.  Pamlne  now  stalks  this  tragic 
land  of  chronic  disaster. 

As  a  result  of  the  dislocations  of  the  clvU 
war,  the  devastation  of  floods  and  cyclones 
last  fall  and  of  persistent  food  shortages  in 
this  heavily  overpopulated  region,  at  leasts  10 
and  perhaps  30  million  of  East  Pakistan's  75 
million  inhabitants  face  starvation  wltliln 
the  next  few  months.  Contrary  to  bland  BS- 
surances  which  continue  to  emanate  fr«>m 
West  Pakistani  spokesman,  the  sltuatiOQ  Is 
unquestionably  desperate  and  will  require  a 
large-scale  International  rrilef  effort  11}  a 
tragedy  of  major  proportions  is  to  be  averted. 

The  groundwork  for  some  relief  operations 
la    already    being   laid   with    a   promise   of 


American  food  aid  and  a  visit  of  United  Na- 
tions officials  to  India,  where  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  are  already  pouring  acroes  the 
border  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a  day — to  a  cur- 
rent total  of  over  1.5  million,  according  to 
Indian  officials. 

The  larger  effort,  however,  must  be  made 
In  East  Pakistan  Itself.  A  report  that  the  Pak- 
istani Government  Is  preparing  to  allow 
UNICEP  to  begin  relief  operations  in  the 
strlfe-tom  province  is  encoviraging.  But 
there  is  little  evidence  so  far  of  the  kind  of 
concern  In  Islamabad  and  preparation 
abroad  that  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  East  Pakistan  in  time. 

Because  of  this  country's  unique  capacity 
to  fiimlsh  needed  relief  supplies  and  essen- 
tial logistical  support,  the  United  States  has 
a  special  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in 
organizing  the  relief  effort.  Because  of  the 
heavy  dependence  of  Pakistan's  military 
regime  on  American  economic  and  military 
support,  the  United  States  Government  also 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  prod  Islamabad 
to  abandon  Its  policy  of  repression  in  the 
East  and  to  coop>erate  more  fully  in  the  in- 
ternational effort  to  deny  the  vultures  of 
Bengal  further  himaan  prey.  Moves  In  Con- 
gress to  suspend  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  until  such  changes  are 
made  represent  the  kind  of  firm  policy  In  the 
Pakistani  crisis  that  the  Administration 
should  have  adopted  long  ago.  Although  Ad- 
mlnlsitratlon  spokeem.en  have  said  that  Pak- 
istan aid  programs  are  "under  review"  and 
that  no  arms  have  been  shipped  to  that 
country  since  the  beginning  of  the  crack- 
down, no  general  suspension  of  aid  has  been 
announced  and.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  some 
aid  has  been  continuing. 

[Prom  the  (Washington,  D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  12,1971] 

Aid  for  East  Pakistan 

There  is  no  excuse  for  further  delay  by 
the  Pakistani  government  on  International 
offers  of  aid  to  the  stricken  eastern  wing 
of  the  country.  Current  reports  Indicate  that 
there  Is  no  effective  armed  resistance  to  forces 
of  the  national  army  operating  in  East  Pakl- 
artan.  The  Punjabi  troc^  have  done  well,  by 
West  Pakistani  lights.  In  stopping  for  the 
time  being  the  Bengali  drive  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  most  pressing  concern  now  Is  the  fate 
of  millions  of  East  Pakistanis,  whose  lives  are 
threatened  by  the  disruption  of  vital  food 
soiirces.  Rice  production  In  the  province  has 
been  hit  by  the  fighting,  and  the  internal  dis- 
tribution system  is  in  disarray.  At  the  same 
time.  Imports  from  West  Pakistan  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  stopped  since 
the  start  of  the  army  crackdown  March  25. 
The  main  port  of  Chlttagong  has  bandied 
only  military  traffic. 

Among  those  who  stand  the  best  chance 
of  starving,  If  the  situation  is  not  improved 
very  soon,  are  4  million  East  Pakistanis  who 
have  been  depending  on  Imported  food  since 
the  devastating  cyclone  and  flood  of  last 
November. 

The  national  government,  nevertheless,  has 
stalled  on  agreeing  to  many  offers  of  hvunanl- 
tarlan  help  from  around  the  world,  several 
of  which  have  been  conununlcated  by  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  Thant.  The  United 
States  Is  among  the  nations  that  would  like 
to  take  part  In  international  aid  efforts,  Ir- 
respective of  Pakistan's  Internal  or  external 
politics. 

There  has  been  reluctance  in  West  Pakistan 
to  acknowlei^e  the  enormity  of  East  Paki- 
stan's plight.  This  undoubtedly  is  due  In 
large  part  to  sensitivity  over  the  slaughter  of 
Bengali  civilians  by  the  army.  But  there  is  an 
unpleasant  history  of  West  Pakistani  casual- 
ness  toward  suffering  in  the  East.  The  na- 
tional government  was  laggard  in  responding 
to  last  year's  disaster,  and  this  added  to  the 
Bengalis'  bitterness. 


The  international  community,  particularly 
the  countries  on  which  Pakistan  Is  more  than 
ever  dependent  for  economic  aid,  should  keep 
the  pressure  on  Islamabad  to  p>ermlt  the 
humanitarian  effort  to  start  before  it  is  too 
late  for  those  now  near  death. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  13,  1971] 

U.8.  Asked  Not  To  Am  Pakistan 

(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washington,  May  12 — Any  American  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Pakistan  "wlU  leave  cash  In 
their  hands  to  pay  their  Prench  arms  bill  and 
to  step  up  arms  purchases  In  the  open 
market,"  a  spokesman  for  the  East  Pakistani 
rebels  charged  today. 

The  United  States  should  give  not  aid,  ex- 
cept for  relief  to  be  dispensed  by  interna- 
tional agencies,  according  to  Rahman  Sob- 
han,  the  Bengali  spokesman. 

tAx.  Sobhan,  an  adviser  to  the  imprisoned 
Bengali  leader.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman, 
said  any  other  aid  "would  simply  prolong  the 
conflict  at  tremendous  cost  In  direct  deaths 
from  military  operations  as  well  as  deaths 
from  the  pending  famine." 

SEEKS    STTPPORT 

Mr.  Sobhan,  who  fled  East  Pakistan  in 
April  after  flghtlng  began  March  25,  is  in 
Washington  seeking  support  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  elsewhere  for  Bangla  Desh,  as  he  and 
other  Bengalis  call  the  independent  state 
they  have  proclaimed.  State  Department  per- 
sonnel have  been  ordered  not  to  see  him. 

In  an  interview,  he  challenged  the  claims 
of  M.M.  Ahmed,  a  senior  Pakistan  govern- 
ment official  now  in  Washington  on  an  aid- 
seeking  mission,  that  central  government 
control  of  East  Pakistan  has  permitted  tbe 
resumption  of  normal  administration. 

"The  government  simply  does  not  have  the 
administrative  control  over  Bangla  Desh  to 
run  an  aid  program,"  he  said,  contending 
that  in  16  out  of  17  administrative  districts 
higher  local  officials  had  sided  with  the  inde- 
pendence movement  and  leaser  officials  were 
stiU  in  hiding. 

POLITICAI,   TOOL 

He  charged  that  the  central  government 
wants  to  use  relief  as  a  political  tool  and  tot 
"coercion"  not  for  humanitarian  reasons.  It 
is  seeking  boats,  he  said,  not  because  there 
was  any  shortage  of  them  In  East  Pakistan, 
but  In  order  to  provide  assault  landing  craft 
for  the  Army.  He  said  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready been  secured  frozn  Turkey — "U.8.- 
supplied,  inevitably." 

And  while  the  Pakistan  government  la 
talking  about  seeking  reconciliation  and 
turning  over  power  to  a  civilian  regime,  said 
Mr.  Sobhan,  this  should  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously. "Murderers  of  200,000  people  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  good  faith,"  he  said. 
"outright  lie" 

He  said  Mr.  Ahmed  is  telling  officials  hen 
that  about  70  officials  of  Sheikh  Mujlb'a 
Awaml  League  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  government.  This  is  "an  outright  lie," 
he  said,  adding  that  only  one  elected  official 
has  thrown  in  with  the  central  govemment. 

The  Dacca  University  economics  professor 
said  if  Mr.  Ahmed  does  not  get  the  eoonwnlo 
aid  and  postponement  of  debt  payments  he 
Is  seeking,  continued  military  operations 
against  the  Bengalis  would  become  eco- 
nomically unbearable  for  West  Pakistan. 

"The  major  economic  demands,"  he  said, 
"are  for  commodity  assistance  to  keep  indus- 
try afloat.  They  are  geared  to  supplies  from 
the  West."  He  said  the  suggestion  that  China 
might  meet  these  needs  is  false  because  "the 
Chinese  are  in  no  position"  to  supply  Western 
materials. 

"The  U.S.  has  to  make  up  its  mind,"  he 
said,  "whether  it  wants  to  underwrite  a  mili- 
tary adventure  with  no  conceivable  policy 
solution  at  tiie  end  of  it."  He  suggested  the 
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government  here  tell  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment "If  you  want  to  do  it,  you  foot  the  bill." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  13, 

1971] 

Aid  to  Pakistan? 

An  emissary  of  the  Pakistani  military 
regime  is  in  the  United  States  seeking 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  stave 
off  his  country's  flnanclal  collapse. 

President  Nixon  should  consider  most 
carefully  before  giving  any  help  to  the 
Pakistani  central  government.  As  far  as  we 
can  see.  its  sole  distinction  was  its  brutal  if 
not  genocldal  attack  on  the  Bengali  people  of 
East  Pakistan. 

Certainly  Mr.  Nixon  ought  to  withhold  any 
aid  until  he  is  sure  It  will  not  be  hogged  by 
West  Pakistan,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  but 
will  be  shared  with  the  suffering  masses  in 
the  east.  So  far  the  Pakistani  government  has 
been  so  callous  that  It  has  not  replied  to 
several  United  Nations  offers  of  food  and 
medicine  for  the  starving  Bengalis. 

The  current  political  and  financial  crisis  In 
Pakistan  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  re-examine  its  relations  with  that 
country. 

During  the  last  20  years,  Washington  has 
lavished  more  than  94.5  billion  In  economic 
aid  on  Pakistan.  And  we  lead  an  11-nation 
consortium  that  has  been  pumping  $450 
million  a  year  into  the  country  to  keep  it 
afloat. 

This  Western  aid  has  not,  Incidentally, 
prevented  the  Pakistani  rulers  from  aligning 
their  foreign  policy  with  Communist  China's. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  given 
"antl-Communlst"  Pakistan  more  than  (1 
bllllou  in  arms.  This  has  been  done  In  the 
framework  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, one  of  our  more  ludicrous  alliances. 

Pakistan  has  used  those  arms  to  flght  the 
1965  war  with  India,  a  democratic  country 
with  which  America  has  normal  relations. 
More  recently,  it  used  them  savagely  to  sup- 
press the  East  Pakistani  movement  for  polit- 
ical autonomy. 

Before  deciding  where  America's  "in- 
terests" lie  In  the  aid  matter.  Mr.  Nixon 
should  ask  a  few  moral  questions.  Including : 

Do  we  believe  in  self-determination?  If  so, 
should  we  help  60  million  West  Pakistanis 
dominate  73  million  residents  of  East 
Pakistan,  which  is  1,000  miles  away? 

Should  we  be  blind  to  the  racist  aspects  of 
tbe  light-skinned,  martial  Punjabis  of  the 
west  lording  it  over  the  darker  Bengalis? 

Can  we  really  be  anticolonlal  and  Ignore 
West  Pakistan's  "internal-colonial"  exploita- 
tion of  East  Pakistan? 

Is  it  right  to  give  flnanclal  aid  to  Karachi 
when  this  releases  other  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase elsewhere  of  arms  that  may  be  used  to 
slaughter  tbe  Bengalis? 

Pinally,  In  an  America  that  traditionally 
sympathizes  with  political  prisoners,  why  Is 
there  no  compassion  for  Sheik  Mujibur 
Rahman? 

His  offense  was  to  win  an  honest  elec- 
tion that  established  him  overwhelmingly 
as  leader  of  the  Bengali  people.  If  there  were 
democracy  or  Justice  in  Pakistan,  he  would 
be  prime  minister.  As  it  is,  he  is  a  prisoner  in 
a  Pakistani  military  dungeon — if  Indeed  he 
has  not  been  murdered. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  14.  1971] 

PULBRIGHT      Is      SAm      TO      REBTTFF      ROOERS 

Secretart     Reportedly     Asked     Hearing 
FOB  Pakistani 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington. — Secretary  of  State  WUUam 
P.  Rogers  was  reported  today  to  have  tried 
unsuccessfvilly  to  arrange  a  public  hearing 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  would.  In  effect,  have  publicized  Paki- 
stan's appeal  for  more  assistance  from  the 
United  States  for  economic  development. 

Mr.     Rogers,     according     to     trustworthy 


sources,  telephoned  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright. 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  the  committee  chair- 
man, yesterday  to  ask  that  he  arrange  a  com- 
mittee hearing  for  M.  M.  Ahmed,  senior  eco- 
nomics adviser  to  Gen.  Agha  Mohammad 
Yahya  Khan,  President  of  Pakistan.  Mr. 
Ahmed  arrived  here  Sunday  from  Islambad 
and  met  President  Nixon  and  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  Monday  at  the  White 
House. 

Officials,  meanwhile,  discounted  reports 
that  Conununlst  China  had  offered  Pakistan 
an  interest-free  loan  of  $20-mlllion  not  tied 
to  the  purchase  of  Chinese  products. 

"China  U  spending  about  $200-mlUion 
yearly  helping  North  Vietnam,"  a  financial 
official  said.  "It  hasn't  that  much  left  over 
for  Pakistan.  It  could  never,  for  instance, 
pick  up  the  entire  »450-mlllion  yearly  that 
Pakistan  relies  on  from  the  11-natlon  [West- 
ern j  consortium  to  keep  going." 

PAKISTAN    seeks    (70 -MILLION 

The  United  States  has  provided  Pakistan 
with  94.5-Mlllon  in  economic  aid  since  1954 
and  has  contributed  $26o-million  annually  In 
recent  yeEirs  to  an  annual  $450-milllon  sub- 
sidiary granted  to  Pakistan  by  the  11-natlon 
consortium,  which  is  supervised  by  the  World 
Bank.  Pakistan  is  seeking  $70-milllon  In 
United  States  development  loans  before  the 
fiscal  year  ends  June  30. 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  met  with  Mr.  Ahmed  yes- 
terday, is  also  reported  to  have  siiggested  to 
Mr.  Ahmed  that  he  go  to  Congress  and  also 
appear  If  possible  on  television  to  publicize 
Pakistan's  plea  that  United  States  economic 
aid  be  resumed. 

Senator  Pulbright  is  reported  to  have  re- 
jected Mr.  Rogers's  suggestion  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  effect  serve  as 
a  sounding  board  for  the  Pakistani  Govern- 
ment. 

United  States  development  aid  to  Pakistan 
has  been  suspended  since  March  2S.  when 
Pakistani  troops  were  ordered  to  suppress  a 
movement  for  political  autonomy  backed  by 
the  predominantly  Bengali  population  of 
Bast  Pakistan. 

fulbright  sees  danger 

In  rejecting  Secretary  Rogers's  suggestion 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  help 
Mr.  Ahmed's  appeal  for  resiimed  aid.  Sen- 
ator Pulbright  is  said  to  have  warned  of  a 
potentially  dangerous  trend. 

There  Is  a  danger,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
plained, that  foreign  statesmen  of  feuding 
factions  within  foreign  governments  might 
Increasingly  seek  to  win  support  by  pitting 
the  State  Department  and  tbe  White  House 
against  Congress. 

"We  don't  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
State  Department,"  said  one  Congressional 
source,"  "but  they're  the  people  who  should 
really  be  handling  foreign  visitors." 

On  the  subject  of  supplying  relief  for  Etost 
Pakistani  civilians,  Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
State  Department  spokesman,  said  that  the 
United  States  is  hampered  untU  Invited  by 
the  Pakistani  Government  to  pcu^ldpate  In 
an  international  relief  program.  Secretary 
General  Thant  of  tbe  United  Nations  dis- 
closed yesterday  that  President  Yahya  had 
declined  a  United  Nations  offer  of  aid  but  bad 
hinted  that  it  might  be  acceptable  In  the 
future. 

changing  vs.  polict 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how  can 
we  change  the  present  course? 

•nie  lessons  learned  here  are  obvious, 
or  should  be.  First,  we  should  admit  that 
to  take  a  truly  "neutral  position"  in  the 
civil  conflict,  we  must  stop  favoring  West 
Pakistan  over  the  east  with  military 
weapons  and  economic  aid.  This  process 
can  begin  by  altering  our  arms  arrange- 
ment as  the  Case-Mondale  resolution 
proiposes.   We   should   stop   pretending 


that  Pakistan  must  be  treated  as 
an  "ally"  because  of  its  SEATO  and 
CENTO  membership;  Pakistan's  par- 
ticipation over  the  last  10  years  has 
been  no  more  than  ritualistic.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that,  diplomaUcaUy. 
Pakistan  has  clasped  hands  with  Peking. 
The  Chinese  currently  are  providing  Is- 
lamabad with  millions  of  dollars  of  arms, 
including  AK-47  automatic  rifles  and 
Mig-17  aircraft,  and  have  promised  $20 
million  in  grant  aid. 

Second,  we  should  reject  the  Pakistani 
military  government's  contention  that 
the  slaughter  of  elected  leaders  and  re- 
pression of  the  majority  of  its  popula- 
tion in  the  east  is  not  a  proper  matter 
of  concern  for  the  international  com- 
munity. Close  to  3  million  refugees 
are  now  in  India.  As  the  killing 
or  threat  of  violence  continues,  there 
will  be  more.  Victims  of  the  fight- 
ing still  in  East  Pakistan  plus  refugees 
need  care;  the  food  crisis  worsens;  dis- 
ease and  epidemics  spread,  even  across 
borders  into  India.  International  action 
Is  essential  in  rehabilitating  and  recon- 
structing the  devastated  area  of  Bengal, 
one  of  the  most  densely  iwpulated  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees has  spoken  on  this  subject,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ^     _.  ^ 

There  being  no  objectl<m,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Kennebt 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  thU  afternoon— because,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
fugees I  share  your  deep  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims of  natural  disaster  and  civU  war  in  East 
PakUtan.  I  am  hopeful  these  hearings  will 
contribute  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
the  undeniable  problems  which  exist  in  re- 
lieving this  besicaUy  hiimanltarlan  problem. 
And  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  hearings 
will  underscore  the  urgent  need  to  further 
encourage  the  initiatives  underway  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  BengaU  people. 

Official  reports  from  our  government  and 
elsewhere  express  very  serious  concern  about 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  East  Pakistan. 
These  reports  say  that  within  a  month  the 
condition  of  the  people  wUl  become  "acute". 
The  precarious  situation  which  exists  today 
win  evolve  into  a  nightmare  of  death  for 
millions — unless  immediate  and  concerted 
efforts  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  involved. 

Although  reports  from  East  Pakistan  sug- 
gest that  violence  has  subsided  consider- 
ably, reports  also  Indicate  that  feelings  are 
teose  between  the  people  and  the  army  of 
the  central  government.  In  fact  official  re- 
ports to  our  government  suggest  that  the 
gieat  bulk  of  the  population  is  alienated,  per- 
haps forever.  Regrettably,  this  can  only  com- 
plicate, and  perhaps  delay,  the  organl^Jig 
of  a  meaningful  reUef  program,  and  the  solv- 
ing of  those  political  problems  which  gen- 
erated the  recent  violence. 

Moreover,  reports  also  indicate  that  the 
army  effectively  controls  only  the  dtles  and 
towns,  and  that  throughout  most  of  the 
countryside,  government  administration  acd 
services  do  not  exist.  TTie  transportaUon  and 
distribution  of  available  foodstocks  and  med- 
ical supplies  are  at  a  standstiU — even  in  the 
area  struck  by  the  cyclone  last  fall,  where 
conservative   estimates   say   a   million   per- 
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sons  have  been  solely  dependent  for  their 
survival  on  effective  relief  operations.  Pood 
reserves — not  oonflacated  by  the  army — are 
ver>-  low. 

The  tragedy,  finally,  has  now  spilled  over 
Into  India,  which  so  far  ha«  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  asylum  to  nearly  2,000,000  ref- 
ugee— of  whom  at  least  526,000  are  In 
camps.  TTie  recent  dally  Influx  Into  India 
has  reportedly  been  some  50,000.  The  State 
Department  informs  me  that  the  Influx  will 
continue  at  a  high  level,  "at  least  until  the 
beginning  of  the  monsoon  In  a  few  weeks, 
when  both  military  operations  and  travel 
will  become  more  dlfllctilt."  The  continu- 
ing heavy  Influx  of  refugees  into  India  Is 
a  stark  reminder  of  bow  bad  conditions  have 
become  In  East  Paltlstan. 

Over  the  last  month  I  have  repeatedly 
oommunlcated  my  concern  In  theee  matters 
to  officials  In  the  Department  of  State  and 
elsewhere.  In  an  effort  to  encourage  and 
support  reasonable  Initiatives  by  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  international  community  to 
help  meet  the  urgent  political  and  humani- 
tarian problems  In  East  Pakistan.  I  have 
strongly  believed  these  Initiatives  should  be 
takMi  through  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  humanitarian  problems,  at  least, 
•ome  progress  Is  being  made. 

On  the  Indian  side  of  the  bordar,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Indian  government, 
representatives  of  the  tTnlted  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCK)  are 
currently  assuming  relief  needs  and  devel- 
oping a  plan  of  International  action.  Ac- 
cording to  a  communication  I  received  from 
the  Department  ot  State  this  morning,  our 
government  has  "authorized  up  to  $2.6  mil- 
lion In  food  and  other  assistance  as  our  Ini- 
tial contribution  to  the  International  relief 
effort."  While  the  UNHCR  effort  Is  bein^  or- 
ganized, the  U.S.  is  providing  emergency  food 
assistance  for  217,000  refugees  In  West  Ben- 
gal. The  food  assistance  Is  being  distributed 
by  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and 
Church  World  Servloe/IiUtheran  World 
Federation. 

Par  less  progress  In  meeting  relief  needs  Is 
being  made  in  East  Pakistan.  Initiating  an 
adequate  relief  program  Is  undoubtedly  be- 
ing hampered  for  a  number  at  good  reasons — 
but,  on  the  basis  of  talks  I  have  bad,  the 
primary  cause  may  very  well  be  a  simple 
lack  of  candor  In  recognizing  the  vast  di- 
mension of  hunmn  need  brought  on  by  the 
conflict.  Let  us  not  quibble  over  how  we 
label  the  situation.  Whether  we  can  It  a 
minor  disturbance,  a  disaster,  or  an  emer- 
gency— the  threat  ot  mass  starvation  puts  a 
heavy  obligation  for  action  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  and  the  International 
community. 

In  the  name  of  neutrality,  some  In  our 
government  say  we  must  not  be  Involved  In 
East  Pakistan  today.  But  we  are  Involved. 
Our  weapons  have  been  involved  In  the  vio- 
lence. Our  aid  has  contributed  to  East  Pakis- 
tan's development  for  more  than  a  decade 
And  today,  our  government,  at  the  highest 
levels,  Is  Involved  In  discussions  for  even 
more  aid.  So  we  are  involved.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  what  this  Involvement  will  be.  At  this 
point  It  mint  be  humanitarian — aid  that  will 
heal  and  rehabilitate,  not  fvurther  divide  and 
destroy. 

In  this  connection,  I  strongly  urge  that 
our  gtovernment  leave  no  stone  unturned — 
especially  this  week  when  high  level  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pakistani  government  are 
present  in  Washington — in  supporting  cur- 
rent efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  orga- 
nize a  relief  program  within  East  Pakistan. 
Since  the  last  week  in  April  representatives 
of  UNICKP.  the  U.N.  development  program, 
and  the  World  Pood  Program  have  traveled 
to  Dacca  to  ascertain  relief  and  logistical 
needs. 

Moreover,  representatives  of  the  Pakistani 
government  have  assured  me  of  their  gov- 
ernment's willingness  to  accept  humanitarian 
aid  and  personnri  through  U.N.  channels  and 
private  voluntary  organizations.  Thus  there 


jls  nothing  but  Inertia  to  prevent  a  meaning- 
ful relief  effort. 

\  Solving  the  political  and  humanitarian 
tarlsls  In  East  Pakistan  Is,  first  of  all,  Paki- 
stan's task.  But  In  this  effort,  there  is  scope 
enough  for  all  the  energy  and  charity  that 
the  emergency  of  the  civil  war  has  called 
forth,  among  Americans  and  peoples  through- 
out the  world. 

And  so  today,  as  an  individual  concerned 
about  the  dignity  and  preservation  of  the 
ultimate  resources  on  our  planet,  I  appeal  to 
jthe  leaders  of  Pakistan,  to  the  leaders  of 
'other  covmtrlea,  and  to  oiu"  own  government, 
jto  support  Inunedlately  a  mercy  mission  and 
I  airlift  Into  areas  of  need.  And,  hopefully, 
Ithe  appeal  of  the  Indian  government  for  as- 
sistance to  meet  refugee  needs  within  her 
borders,  will  also  receive  the  sympathetic 
response  by  all  concerned. 

We  are  conditioned  in  this  world  we  have 
created  to  accept  suffering  and  Injiistlce — 
especially  in  our  time  when  violent  conflict 
laiul  oppression  are  active  in  so  many  areas. 
IBut  the  newer  world  we  seek  will  not  evolve 
If  we  ignore  these  challenges  to  leadership, 
and  take  comfortable  refuge  in  the  mundane 
patterns  and  attitudes  of  the  past. 

In  the  case  of  East  Pakistan — in  the  effort 
to  help  a  people  caught  in  the  clutches  of 
j  natural  disaster  and  the  passion  of  conflict — 
I  cannot  believe  that  governments  stand 
paralyzed  in  the  face  of  great  tragedy.  The 
situations  must  not  be  ignored.  At  stake 
!are  human  lives — Innocent  lives — ^Pakistani 
Xives — thousands,  even  millions  of  lives — 
whose  destruction  will  burden  the  conscience 
I  of  all  mankind  unless  something  Is  done  to 
I  save  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then,  too,  the  Pakistan 
Government,  In  constantly  blaming  In- 
dia for  its  troubles,  has  internationalized 
the  issue,  thus  aggravating  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  war.  A  New  York  Times 
editorial  on  April  21  stated  this  danger 

'well: 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  Justify  a  strong 
plea  by  the  world  community  for  an  Imme- 
diate end  to  the  bloodsiied  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  international  red  let  agencies  into 
Bast  Pakistan. 

The  Pakistani  Oovernzoent  Itself  has  made 
this  oonfllot  an  international  Issue  by  at- 
tempting to  place  the  blame  for  Bengali  re- 
sistance on  neighboring  India.  If  deep- 
rooted — and  now  profoundly  aggravated — 
Bengali  grievances  are  allowed  to  fester, 
n*ountlng  tensions  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan could  explode  Into  a  war  that  might 
quickly  Involve  one  or  more  at  the  major 
powers.  The  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil and  its  member  states  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  responsibility  to  do  all  that  Is 
in  their  power  to  try  to  forestall  such  a  de- 
velopment. 

A  partlctUarly  heavy  burden  of  responsl- 
bUlty  falls  on  the  United  States  Oovemment 
since  Washington's  arms  provide  the  princi- 
pal muscle  of  West  Pakistan's  military  power 
and  American  economic  aid  will  become  In- 
oreaalngly  crudal  for  the  Pakistani  Oovern- 
ment's  survival.  Wasiilngton  has  the  lever- 
age to  support  democratic  and  p>eaceful  de- 
velopment in  Pakistan.  Continued  blind 
backing  for  the  military  regime  In  Islamabad 

1  can  only  lead  to  disaster  for  this  country's 
substantial  Interests  on  the  Inddan  subcon- 
tinent. 

Third,  our  military  assistance  program 

has  exacerbated  troublesome  situations 

before.  The  pages  of  recent  history  are 

full  of  the  weU-known  role  American 

I  arms  have  played  in  fueling  existing  ten- 

1  sions  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  Jordan 

I  and  Israel,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador, 

Iran    and    Iraq,    India    and    Pakistan. 

France  and  Algeria.  Portugal  and  its 

African  colonies,  to  mention  a  few.  "Guns 

provided  others,"  editorialized  the  Balti- 


more Sun,  "will  in  all  probability  be  dis- 
charged, but  not  necessarily  discharged 
against  the  target  of  your  prescriptions." 
This  is  the  reason  Congress  needs  to  al- 
ter drastically  the  export  of  American 
arms  in  the  future.  Certainly  the  Paki- 
stan example  is  a  flagrant  case  in  point. 
I  plan  to  offer  such  legislation  later  this 
year,  in  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  end  its  addiction  to  arsenal  diplo- 
macy, and  stop  pressing  armaments  on 
other  nations  through  grants. 

For  now,  however,  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolution  is  a  place  to  start. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  news  reports  on  the  current  economic, 
refugee  and  food  crisis  in  East  Bengal 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  10,  19711 

Pakistan  Sexks  U.S.  Am  to  Avzkt 
Bankruptcy 

(By  Ronald  Koven) 

Pakistan  has  dispatched  a  senior  finance 
ministry  official  to  Washington  to  seek  emer- 
gency assistance  from  the  International  fi- 
nancial community  to  ward  off  the  countryls 
impending  bankruptcy,  according  to  U.S.  and 
diplomatic  sources. 

This  has  created  a  major  dilemma  for  the 
World  Bank  and  an  international  consortium 
of  Pakistan's  creditors,  the  largest  of  which 
Is  the  United  States.  Pakistan's  total  Inter- 
national debt  Is  about  $4  billion,  and  the 
country  is  rapidly  running  out  of  reserves 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  those  debts. 

But  officials  representing  Pakistan's  credi- 
tors say  their  agencies  do  not  want  to  open 
themselves  up  to  the  charge  of  financing 
the  Pakistani  central  government's  civil  war 
against  Blast  Pakistan. 

In  January,  well  before  the  cxurent  re- 
bellion, Pakistani  government  reserves  were 
down  to  8184  million,  compared  to  $342 
million  Just  a  year  before. 

The  monthly  earnings  from  exports  of  West 
Pakistan,  seat  of  the  central  government,  are 
said  to  be  only  (28  million,  wtille  the  west- 
ern regions  Imports  have  been  running  $70 
million  monthly.  The  exports  of  the  now- 
embattled  eastern  region  have  traditionally 
msMle  up  much  of  the  difference. 

The  Pakistani  officUJ,  Aziz  All  Mohammed, 
was  said  to  have  four  goals : 

To  persuade  the  United  States  to  speed  up 
delivery  of  the  uncommitted  portion  of  the 
current  fiscal  yeor^  $130  million  In  aid  funds. 

To  get  a  moratorium  from  the  World  Bank 
on  a  forthcoming  $40  million  repayment. 

To  get  a  standby  credit  of  $175  million 
from  the  International  Monetary  F^nd. 

To  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Pakistan  cred- 
itors consortium,  which  Includes  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Japan. 

The  initial  U.S.  response  has  apparently 
been  cool.  Asked  whether  the  UJ3.  govern- 
ment was  reviewing  Its  future  aid  to  Pakl- 
m«n.  State  Department  spokesman  Charles 
Bray  said  that  "decisions  of  this  nature  are 
under  continuing  review  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  that  has  obtained  In  the  last  several 
months." 

Of  the  $4  billion  debt,  more  than  $1.3  bU- 
Uon  is  owed  to  the  United  States  directly, 
and  about  70  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  credit  H 
repayable  In  hard  currency. 

The  next  largest  creditor  Is  the  Wortd  Bank 
and  Its  related  agencies,  with  almost  $900 
mUllon.  The  U.S.  share  of  those  credits 
ranges  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  category. 

Pakistan  has  been  in  a  parlous  economic 
state  for  about  a  year,  and  there  has  been 
much  speculation  about  the  advisability  of  a 
massive  devaluation  of  the  rupee. 
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Aside  from  problems  over  Pakistan's  ex- 
ports since  the  calamitous  cyclone  which  hit 
East  Pakistan  late  last  year,  the  central  gov- 
ernment has  been  drawing  down  on  its  re- 
serves for  some  time  with  large  arms  orders. 

Paklsun's  need  for  an  Intemaftlonal  rescue 
operation  gives  the  creditor  nations  leverage 
over  the  central  government's  campaign  to 
repress  the  East  Pakistani  rebeUlon.  But  the 
Pakistani  military  government's  financial 
crisis  also  gives  the  military  rulere  leverage 
of  their  own  which  coiild  cancel  out  any 
International  pressure  atteanpts. 

If  Pakistan  were  to  threaten  to  default  on 
Its  external  debt — and  some  sources  main- 
tain hints  of  that  have  already  been  bran- 
dished— ^the  International  flnanrrial  commu- 
nity could  be  confronted  with  Its  biggest 
unpaid  sum  since  World  War  IL  It  Is  an 
established  precept  of  International  finance 
that  the  debtor,  not  the  creditor,  calls  the 
shots  If  the  creditor  wants  his  money  back. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1971] 

India's    Stability    Allows    Moderation    on 

Pakistan 

(By  Selig  S.  Harrison) 

Nxw  DxLHi. — In  a  striking  hlstorlcca  Juxta- 
position, Indira  Oandhl  won  her  landslide 
election  victory  Just  two  weeks  before  the 
start  of  the  bloodbath  in  Bengal,  dramatically 
underlining  the  contrast  between  the  tor- 
ment of  Pakistan  and  a  hopeful  new  phase 
of  political  stabUlty  in  India. 

The  emergence  of  Prime  Minister  Oandhl 
to  a  position  of  authority  even  her  father 
failed  to  achieve  was  not  only  an  event  of 
great  promise  for  this  country  In  domestic 
terms. 

At  a  moment  when  the  entire  South  Asian 
subcontinent  could  slide  abruptly  Into  a 
chain  reaction  of  conflict,  the  fact  that  power 
m  New  Delhi  Is  In  strong  hands  has  also 
made  It  possible  for  India  to  act  with  nota- 
ble caution  and  moderation  in  the  East 
Pakistan  crisis. 

Islamabad,  the  Pakistani  capital,  has  re- 
acted bitterly  to  the  Indian  parliament's 
resolution  expressing  "sympathy  and  sup- 
port" for  the  Bengali  resistance  fighters  In 
East  Pakistan,  pointing  to  swollen  army 
strength  In  West  Bengal  as  evidence  of  Inter- 
ference in  Pakistan's  Internal  affairs.  But 
the  Indian  response  appears  restrained  when 
measured  in  the  light  of  the  political  pres- 
sures here  and  of  what  New  Delhi,  with  Its 
easy  access  to  East  Pakistan  along  the  lengthy 
West  Bengal  frontier,  could  have  done. 

ARMY   PRZSENOE 

The  "nny  presence  in  Calcutta  was  en- 
large<'i  to  three  divisions  a  full  month  be- 
fore the  fighting  started,  to  cope  with  elec- 
tion turbulence. 

The  parliament  resolution  was  designed 
to  offer  verbal  psychological  release  in  place 
of  substantive  action  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  private  meetings  with  opposi- 
tion leaders  In  which  Mrs.  Oandhl  success- 
fully appealed  for  a  free  hand. 

By  all  accounts,  she  neutralized  the  Issue 
without  making  firm  commitments  on  either 
military  aid  or  recognition  of  an  Independent 
East  Pakistan  regime. 

Both  the  reports  of  foreign  correspondents 
who  have  visited  border  areas  and  the  best 
information  available  here  suggest  that  so 
far  there  are  no  systematic  or  large-scale 
supplies  of  Indian  weaponry  going  across  the 
border.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  fear 
of  some  officials  is  that  Indian  profiteers  and 
smugglers  In  Calcutta  will  gravitate  toward 
the  affluent  West  Pakistani  authorities  In 
Dacca  rather  than  toward  the  hard-pressed 
Bengalis,  making  the  most  oT  acute  food  and 
fuel  shortages. 

The  cautious  Indian  response  has  been 
governed  not  only  by  the  self-evident  dan- 
gers of  military  escalation  Inherent  In  the 
situation  but  also  by  domestic  political  fac- 


tors and  fear  of  getting  caught  up  In  a 
power  struggle  between  contending  Bengali 
factions  through  extending  premature  recog- 
nition. 

One  of  the  Immediate  reasons  for  the  cau- 
tious Indian  government  reaction  to  date  Is 
that  Awaml  League  leaders  In  East  Pakistan 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  avoid  excessive 
Identification  with  India,  which  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  West  Pakistani  propagan- 
dists, until  Indian  help  can  be  blended  with 
a  larger  International  assistance  effort. 

This  factor  would  obviously  no  longer 
apply  If  an  independent  regime  Is  formed 
In  the  weeks  ahead  and  New  Delhi  sees  no 
fiirther  hope  for  even  a  transitional  politi- 
cal settlement  between  Islamabad  and  Dacca. 

India  might  well  decide  on  recognition 
\mder  such  clrrcumstances,  but  It  would  do 
so  with  the  same  misgivings  that  have  ac- 
coiuited  for  the  go-slow  policy  followed  until 
now. 

What  has  basically  given  Mrs.  Gandhi 
pause  Is  a  fear  that  continuing  strife  In  East 
Pakistan  could  gradually  erode  the  internal 
stability  achieved  In  the  election  and  give  a 
new  lease  to  the  very  forces  defeated  at  the 
polls. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
voting  was  the  setback  suffered  by  the  Hindu 
right  wing  and  the  united  support  given  to 
Mrs.  Gandhi  by  the  S6  million  Indian  Mos- 
lems. Now  the  Hindu  right  has  the  most 
powerfTil  anti-Pakistan  Issue  in  years  as  well 
as  a  weapon  for  stirring  up  suspicion  against 
Indian  Moslems  as  secret  allies  ol  Pakistan. 

With  Hindu  extremists  gloating  over  West 
Pakistan's  situation,  some  Moslem  leaders 
have  reacted  by  maintaining  a  silence  tliat 
has  been  conspicuous  at  a  time  when  Indian 
politicians  generally  are  vying  for  pro-Ben- 
gall  honors.  Moslem  newspapers  such  as  Azad 
of  Banaras  have  Implied  that  a  weakened 
Pakistan  inevitably  means  diminished  secu- 
rity for  the  Indian  Moslems.  The  resultant 
response  of  the  Hindu  right  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  victims  In  Bengal  are  primarily 
Moslems,  too,  since  the  rightist  objective  is 
to  buUd  up  an  antl-Paklstan  atmosphere 
looking  to  an  eventual  war. 

MILITAaY    RXTALIATION 

It  is  widely  assiuned  here  that  recognition 
of  an  independent  East  Pakistan  regime 
would  lead  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions by  Islamabad  and  possible  mlUtary 
retaliation.  Mrs.  Oandhi's  dilemma  is  that 
the  recognition  demand  reflects  both  au- 
thentic sentiments  of  positive  support  for 
the  Bengali  cause  on  the  part  of  some  In- 
dians and  what  is  really  an  effort  to  provoke 
a  breach  with  West  Pakistan  on  the  part  of 
others.  In  any  case.  If  the  end  result  Is  a  war, 
this  would  not  only  strain  the  delicate  com- 
munal fabric  she  has  so  carefully  developed 
but  would  mean  postponement  of  plans  fur 
a  massive  rural  public  works  program  and 
other  economic  priorities  to  permit  support 
of  an  expanded  military  effort. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  achieve- 
ment by  the  prime  minister  in  her  election 
sweep  was  her  defeat  of  regional  pcu^es 
on  both  the  right  and  left.  By  separating  the 
parliamentary  elections  Just  held  from  state 
legislature  elections,  in  contrast  to  past 
practice,  she  pushed  looal  issues  to  the  side 
and  was  able  to  focus  popiilar  attention  on 
symbols  of  national  rather  than  regional  pa- 
triotism. But  Just  when  regional  forces  were 
at  bay,  the  East  Pakistan  upheaval  has  given 
West  Bengal  Communist  groups  and  advo- 
cates of  g;reater  regional  autonomy  In  other 
states  a  powerful  new  flUip. 

In  West  Bengal,  Mrs.  Oandhi's  state  re- 
gime se^ns  sure  to  suffer  whether  or  not 
she  sticks  to  her  nonrecognltlon  policy.  At 
present  she  is  belabored  for  not  helping  the 
Bengalis  enough,  and  this  mood  is  being  vig- 
orously exploited  by  the  Communists.  Yet 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent  East 
Bengal  regime  could  well  prompt  the  West 


Bengal  Communists  to  adopt  a  hardened 
autonomy,  going  beyond  their  present  lim- 
ited demands  for  the  major  share  of  taxes 
collected  in  the  state  to  a  more  sweeping, 
specific  program  comparable  to  the  six  points 
of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman. 

In  time,  a  sovereign  East  Bengal  could  lead 
to  a  revival  of  the  "United  Bengal '  Idea 
proposed  twice  during  the  years  Immediately 
before  and  after  the  1947  partition  of  the 
subcontinent  by  Bengali  Moslem  leaders.  In- 
cluding two  who  became  prime  ministers  of 
Pakistan,  Mohammed  All  Bogia  and  H.  S. 
Suhrawardy.  Two  years  ago.  In  the  eui^arlo 
first  days  of  the  leftist  United  Pront  govern- 
ment InstaUed  In  West  Bengal  following  the 
1969  elections.  Communist  leaders  Promode 
Das  Gupta  and  Harl  TOiriRhno.  Konar  made 
It  clear  in  Interviews  with  me  that  they  had 
the  idea  In  mind  as  a  long-term  possibility 
If  they  could  consolidate  their  position  in 
West  Bengal  and  like-minded  forces  ever 
came  to  power  In  East  Pakistan.  Hlndo-Mos- 
lem  tension  and  the  provincial  autonomy 
issue  are  both  embodied  In  the  perennial,  tui- 
reeolved  Kashmir  dispute.  The  trlun:^>h  of 
autonomy  In  East  Pakistan,  even  In  a  con- 
federal setup,  would  turn  a  searing  spot- 
light on  Indian  Kashmir  policy,  and  full  in- 
dependence for  Dacca  would  give  a  handls 
to  Kashmiri  nationalists  at  a  time  when  the 
principal  Kashmiri  leader.  Sheikh  Moham- 
med Abdullah,  has  been  more  amenable  to 
proposals  for  an  autonomous  status  within 
the  Indlajx  union  than  ever  before. 

SHZIKH     BANMXD 

Despite  some  mellowing  in  his  position 
during  recent  years,  Mrs.  Oandhl  banned 
Sheikh  Abdulla  from  Kashmir  during  the 
election  period  and  has  Just  extended  the 
ban  for  another  three  months  tn  a  move 
barely  noted  by  the  Indian  press. 

Vulnerable  as  New  Delhi  is  on  Kashmir, 
however.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  equate 
the  Indian  record  in  Srlnagar  with  West 
Pakistani  treatment  of  East  Pakistan  quit* 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Indian  lept-esslon 
has  never  remotely  rivalled  the  West  Pakis- 
tani performance. 

The  two  oases  are  superficially  alike  in 
that  both  India  and  Pakistan  have  had  to 
maintain  costly  occupation  forcee.  But  In- 
dia has  also  poured  enormous  sums  Into  rice 
subsidies  and  development  programs,  in  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  colonialist  eoonomlo 
approach  of  Islamabad  to  the  Bengalis. 


Indian  OmcEss  Expccr  To  Am  East  Paki- 
stani OXTXSBILLAS 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

CALCtrrrA. — Senior  Indian  army  officers  are 
taking  It  for  granted  that  a  sucoeasf ul  guer- 
rilla campaign  can  be  movmted  In  Bast 
Pakistan  and  that  India  wlU  aid  the  In- 
surgents. 

Such  aid  will  not  be  announced  or  even 
acknowledged  by  India's  government,  well- 
informed  Botu-ces  here  believe.  However,  army 
officers  apparently  have  decided  that  the  op- 
portunity provided  by  the  Bast  Pakistan 
fighting  caiuiot  be  passed  up. 

In  several  conversations,  officers  have  as- 
sumed that  fighting  will  go  on  at  a  low  level 
and  that  India  will  take  steps  to  lns\ire  that 
the  guerrilla  leadership  Is  non-Communist. 

The  threat  of  a  Communist  top  command 
taking  over  the  East  Bengali  resistance  move- 
ment Is  being  used  here  as  a  Justification  for 
giving  arms  and  training  to  non-Oommunlst 
flgh/ters. 

One  officer  conceded  that  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ficult intelligence  task  to  identify  effective 
non-Communist  leaders  or  potential  leaders 
from  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  landed  In  India  after  fleeing  Pakistan 
army  attacks. 

TO    BE    EXPECTSD 

"Some  mistakes  will  be  made,"  he  said. 
"And  there  will  be  heavy  casualties  among 
the  first  groups,  but  that  is  to  be  expected  In 
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this  eort  of  game.  Eventually  the  right  types 
can  emerge." 

He  predicted  that  up  to  three-quarters  of 
the  flrst  low-level  cadre  chosen  to  infiltrate 
East  Pakistan  and  haras*  the  Pakistan  army 
win  be  killed  oc  found  unsuitable. 

The  expectation  here  Is  that  the  guerrilla 
flghxing  win  laet  a  long  Ume.  but  that  the 
East  Bengalis  wlU  eventually  force  the 
Pakistan  army  to  give  up. 

•'I  am  talking  about  several  years,  maybe 
five,  but  at  some  time  they  (Pakistan's  army) 
will  lose, "  one  officer  remarked. 

The  Indian  army  does  not  appsar  to  be  giv- 
ing any  assistance  to  the  Bengalis  at  present, 
other  than  sheltering  them  In  army  camps 
close  to  the  border  where  they  are  safe  from 
Pakistan  army  pursuit. 

While  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  govern- 
ments and  newspapers  exchange  charges  over 
alleged  incidents  of  Pakistan  army  shooting 
across  the  border  Into  India  and  Indian  Inter- 
ference In  Pakistan's  affairs,  the  Indian  army 
is  apparently  being  very  careful  to  avoid  any 
possible  direct  clash. 

NORMAL    STRENGTH 

Along  the  West  Bengal-East  Pakistan 
border,  for  example,  there  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  ttie  normal  number  of  Indian 
border  security  troops.  Regular  army  unite 
have  not  been  shifted  close  to  the  frontier 
although  about  40,000  men  are  available  In 
West  Bengal. 

Instead  of  taking  mlUtary  measures  to 
beef  up  Its  border  forces,  the  Indian  army 
apparently  has  been  concentrating  on  gather- 
ing InteUlgence  about  the  East  Pakistan 
fighting  and  the  leaders  of  both  sides. 

As  the  army  sees  It,  Pakistan  wUl  never  be 
able  to  reassert  civil  authority  over  the 
Eastern  wing.  Therefore,  the  reasoning  goes, 
after  some  time  the  East  wUl  become  free  as 
either  a  pro-India  nation  or  an  ally  of 
Peking. 

China  will  cease  Its  current  support  of 
West  Pakistan.  It  Is  believed  here.  If  Peking 
gains  control  of  the  East  Pakistan  resistance 
and  turns  It  to  Chinese  political  ends. 

WESTEHNZBS   AGREE 

In  addition  to  the  army,  several  Indian 
poUtlclans  and  Western  analysts  believe  in 
this  scenario  and  think  that  India  cannot 
afford  pro-Peking  revolutionary  state  in  East 
Pakistan. 

An  immediate  military  consequence  would 
be  the  Increased  threat  to  India's  northeast 
frontier  and  the  Assam,  Indians  beUeve.  The 
narrow  corridor  of  West  Bengal  connecting 
Assam  to  the  b\Uk  of  India  would  be  very 
vulnerable  if  China  had  military  access  to 
East  Pakistan.  Without  that  corridor,  sup- 
plying the  Indian  divisions  facing  China 
along  the  northeast  frontier  wovild  be  al- 
most Impossible. 

There  would  also  be  a  less  direct  threat 
to  the  corridor,  officials  here  believe.  In  the 
form  of  greater  agitation  for  an  independent 
West  Bengal  or  a  union  of  West  Bengal  and 
East  Pakistan  In  a  larger  Bengali  nation. 

Maoist  Naxallte  terrorists  are  already  strong 
enough  In  West  Bengal  to  concern  the  army. 
And  they  would  gain  a  friendly  neighbor 
should  Communists  take  bold  across  the 
border.  The  Noxalltee  are  widely  rtnnored  to 
have  sent  cadres  Into  East  I>aklstan  to  train 
resistance  fighters,  but  there  has  been  no 
conclusive  evidence  of  such  activity. 

The  Indian  army,  and  most  Indian  poli- 
ticians, discount  the  possibility  that  East 
Pakistan  guerrlllaa  will  never  become  effec- 
tive. They  argue  that  the  estimated  400,000 
refugees  already  in  India  provide  a  man- 
power pool  that  Inevitably  will  produce  able 
resistance  fighters.  The  brutality  of  the 
Pakistan  army  has  made  it  Impossible  for 
large  numbers  of  these  people  to  live  under 
army  domination,  officials  here  believe. 

The  reported  Pakistan  army  atrocities 
puzzle  India's  officers.  Although  the  two  na- 
tions are  enemies,  many  of  the  senior  of- 
ficers know  their  covmterparta  and  they  find 
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t  difficult  to  believe  that  such  widespread 

nassacres  have  been  condoned. 
Several  officers  suggest  that  Pakistan  army 

llsclpUne  must  have  broken  down  and  that 
iimall  units  have  been  killing  without  the 
uuthorlzatlon  of  their  senior  officers.  How- 
(!ver.  all  the  evidence  to  emerge  from  East 

■•aklstan  points  to  a  top-level  Pakistan  de- 
i;Lslon  to  use  mass  killings  In  an  attempt  to 
now  the  remaining  civilians. 


[The  Washington  Evening  Star, 
April  28.  1971 1 

Army  Havoc  in  East  Pakistan  Can  Be 

EtXPLOITED    BY    ReDS 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 
HoNc  Kong. — The  army  from  West  Pakis- 
tan has  created  conditions  in  the  smoking 
I'ulns  of  East  Pakistan  which  will  benefit 
(Communist  extremists. 

But  it  wlU  be  some  time  before  It  becomes 
I  rlear  which  of  the  various  factions  of  Com- 
]  nunists  In  East  Pakistan  will  grow  strongest 
1  n  the  guerrilla  warfare  there. 

Moscow  has  endorsed  one  faction  by  letting 
It  use  the  Soviet  Communist  party  news- 
]>ap)er,  Pravda,  to  denounce  the  president  of 
Pakistan,  General  M.  A.  Yabya  Khan. 

MAOIST    ELEMENT    IGNORED 

Another  faction  which  has  espKJused 
Maoist  Ideas  has  been  publicly  Ignored  by 
]>eking.  The  Chinese  are  backing  Yahya 
1  Chan's  use  of  the  army  to  suppress  the  east- 
«  m  region  of  Pakistan. 

'  It  seems  premature  to  observers  here  to 
Suspect  secret  Chinese  support  for  East  Pak- 
l6Unl  guerrillas.  But  If  the  struggle  goes 
9n  as  long  as  many  expect,  China  might  de- 
cide to  take  out  private  Insurance  against 
a  guerrilla  victory  by  giving  help. 

I  The  army,  representing  the  minority  of 
rakistan's  people  In  Its  western  section,  has 
Been  trjrlng  to  crush  the  effort  of  the  eastern 
i^iajortty  to  escape  the  west's  domination, 
■^e  army  Is  reportedly  winning  the  towns, 
Uut  these  can  be  Illusory  victories. 

I  Much  of  the  middle-class  leadership  ol 
^ast  Pakistan  reportedly  has  been  shot  by 
ijhe  army.  Some  leaders,  including  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  whose  Awaml  League  won 
"te.e  percent  of  the  province's  vote  last  De- 
cember, are  under  arrest. 

,  This  has  created  a  vacutun  for  Conunu- 
liist  leaders  to  move  Into. 

I  Tougher,  harder  men  than  Rahman's  band 
<|f  lawyers,  the  communist  leaders  have  been 
Conditioned  by  years  of  Illegal  activity  for 
^e  kind  of  violent  life  now  forced  on  East 
Pakistani  nationalists. 

TEST   or   FITNESS 

I  So  the  government's  terrorism  has  given 
tiie  Communists  a  chance  to  prove  they  can 
abrvlve  as  the  fittest  tat  guerrilla  warfare. 

I  Bengal,  the  region  divided  In  1947  between 
^ast  Pakistan  and  the  Indian  state  of  West 
Bengal,  has  a  strong  Communist  tradition, 
.^t  the  time  of  partition  an  estimated  10.000 
Oommuniste  were  in  the  eastern  pert. 

Their  party  was  banned,  however,  and 
spme  3,000  of  them  were  jailed  in  the  first 
l)ve  years.  Others  went  to  India  when  Mos- 
lem-Hindu riots  broke  out  In  1950.  Some 
e^lmates  are  that  only  3.000  Communist  re- 
mained In  East  Pakistan,  oi>eratlng  under- 
g^und. 

'  The  public  home  for  some  of  them  became 
the  National  Awaml  party,  headed  by  a  radi- 
ctil  peasant  leader.  Maulana  Abdiil  Hamid 
^han  Ohashanl.  Bhashanl,  now  87  years  old, 
sympathized  with  Mao  Tte-tiing's  IdecM  of 
rtiral  revolution,  although  not  himself  a 
lunlst. 

COMMTTNISTS    DIVIDED 

TTiB  Communist  associates  splintered  Into 
iree  or  four  factions.  The  main  ones  iden- 
tifiable today  are  headed  by  Mohammed 
1^}aha  and  Abdul  Matin. 
Toaha,  a  well-educated  man  In  his  408, 
>pears  at  the  moment  to  be  the  main  Com- 


munist guerrilla  leader.  He  was  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Awaml  League  until 
last  May  30,  when  he  broke  with  Bhashanl. 
His  chief  side.  Abdul  Huq,  was  general  secre- 
tary of  Bbashanl's  peasant  movement,  the 
Krlshak  Samltl. 

An  unidentified  spokesman  for  the  pro- 
Moscow  Communist  party  of  East  Pakistan 
criticized  these  "Peklng-ltes"  last  year  In  the 
"World  Marxist  Review,"  a  Soviet-controlled 
Journal.  There  Is  no  love  lost  among  the  vari- 
ous Communist  factions. 

Toaha  seems,  however,  to  have  the  support 
of  the  Naxalltes,  the  Maoist-Inspired  Com- 
munist revolutionaries  operating  In  the  West 
Bengal  state  of  India.  They  could  provide  a 
channel  for  weapons  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  them. 

The  Naxalltes  have  been  praised  In  the 
past  by  Peking.  But  the  situation  now  In 
East  Pakistan  Is  awkward  for  the  Chinese. 
They  have  strongly  backed  Yahya  Khan's 
government,  which  Is  their  most  Important 
diplomatic  friend   in  Asia. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
critical  of  the  bloodshed  in  East  Pakistan. 
They  have  showed  more  concern  about  ce- 
menting a  future  friendship  with  the  East 
Pakistanis  than  protecting  their  present  ties 
to  Yahya  Khan. 

Soviet  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgomy  an- 
nounced that  the  East  Pakistan  Communist 
party — which  Is  Illegal  at  home — was  attend- 
ing the  recent  party  congress  In  Moscow. 
Then  Pravda  published  the  speech  of  the 
unidentified  delegation  head. 

After  praising  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
speaker  thanked  his  hosts  for  their  concern 
over  "the  massacre  of  thousands  of  unarmed, 
innocent  ■people  by  the  reactionary  military 
government"  of  Pakistan. 

The  speech  was  stronger  than  anything  the 
Soviet  government  has  said,  but  not  much 
stronger,  and  by  publishing  it  in  the  news- 
pai)er  of  the  party  which  controls  that  gov- 
ernment the  speech  was  officially  endorsed. 

The  Kremlin  might  well  hope  that  Its  sup- 
porters among  *  East  Pakistan's  splintered 
Communists  wiU  assume  leadership  of  the 
leftist  forces  fighting  the  army. 

This  seems  doubtful,  however.  The  Maoists 
are  stronger  at  the  moment.  And  they  can  get 
help  across  the  Indian  border,  whereas  pro- 
Moscow  Indian  Communists  have  little 
strength  in  West  Bengal. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  19711 

A  Diplomatic  Tightrope  for  India 

(By  Sidney  Sohanberg) 

New  Delhi. — ^The  Indians,  ■with  strong 
sym{>atbles  for  the  month-old  Bengali  Inde- 
p>endence  struggle  In  East  I^kklstan,  are  try- 
ing to  keep  their  balance  on  a  diplomatic 
tightrope,  biiffeted  by  a  heavy  wind. 

Desfplte  Its  de(nuncia;tlons  of  the  Pakistani 
Army's  offensive  against  the  Independence 
movement.  New  Delhi  has  so  far  refrained 
from  recognizing  the  new  government  of 
Bangla  Desh.  or  Bengal  nattlon,  proclaimed 
by  the  East  Pakistani  Independence  move- 
ment. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  this  re- 
straint. One  Is  the  desire  to  avoid  having 
another  war  vrlth  Ftaklstan,  although  India's 
military  strength  Is  superior  and  Independ- 
ent observers  believe  India  would  quickly 
win  such  a  war. 

The  other  reason,  perhaps  the  more  im- 
portant at  this  stage.  Is  concern  that  recog- 
nition of  B€Ui^la  Desh  now  might  tend  to 
substantiate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
PEiklstani  charge  tha/t  this  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Indian -Pakistani  dispute  and 
that  the  Bengali  insurgents  are  essentially 
Indian  puppets. 

India  is  at  present  embroiled  with  Paki- 
stan In  a  diplomatic  feud  over  the  repatria- 
tion of  Indian  diplomats  In  Dacca,  the  capi- 
tal of  East  Pakistan,  who  want  to  return 
home,  and  the  repatriation  of  East  Paki- 
stani diplomats  In  India  who  do  not,  because 
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they  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Independ- 
ence movement. 

But  the  immediate  Issue  Is  military,  not 
diplomatic.  The  Bangla  Desh  forces  badly 
need  arms  and  training,  if  they  are  to  carry 
out  effective  guerrilla  war&re  to  dislodge  the 
better-equipped  Pakl8t«inl  Army.  Some  In- 
dian assistance  has  already  been  channeled 
to  the  Bengalis,  but  It  has  been  done  on  an 
unofficial  basis  and  It  has  not  so  far  been  on  a 
large  scale. 

Indian  officials  recognize  privately  that 
merely  to  sit  back  and  wait  to  see  what  hap- 
pens In  the  dvll  war  covild  be  a  self-fulflUlng 
negative  strategy.  Without  some  significant 
he^  now,  the  Bengali  struggle,  though  not 
likely  to  crumble,  will  take  much  longer  to 
achieve  significant  results  and  In  the  process 
might  turn  away  from  its  moderate  leader- 
ship and  become  a  militant  leftist  Insur- 
gency. 

So  the  likelihood,  according  to  authorita- 
tive Indian  «xurcee,  is  for  increased  aid  to 
the  Bengalis — stlU  on  an  unofficial  basis — 
but  no  commitment  of  Indian  fighting 
troops. 

Such  Increased  aid  would  include  not  only 
ammunition,  arms  (presumably  without  In- 
dian markings) ,  food  smd  transport,  but  also 
training — which  the  Bengalis  sorely  need, 
since  no  more  than  12,000  to  15,000  of  them 
are  regular  soldiers  who  have  fied  from  the 
Pakistani  Army. 

But  even  If  all  this  is  done  through  unof- 
ficial channels.  It  will  put  an  increasing 
strain  on  Indian  "neutrality."  With  Indian 
public  opinion  growing  more  and  more  pro- 
Bengali  and  more  and  more  antl -Pakistani, 
and  with  strong  pressures  for  recognition  of 
the  new  Bengali  Independence  regime  within 
her  own  Government,  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Oandhl  will  have  to  use  a  firm  hand  to 
maintain  India's  present  restrained  posture. 

At  the  same  time,  reliable  Informants  say, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  Is  sharply  aware  that  India  Is 
the  only  likely  source  of  help  now  for  the 
Bengalis,  and  that  West  BengEU  State's  700- 
mlle  border  with  East  Pakistan  provides  the 
easiest  access  corridors  for  supplies  to  the 
Insurgents. 

The  Indian  roads  leading  north  from  Cal- 
cutta to  points  along  the  border  already 
look  like  a  supply  route.  Bengali  trucks  can 
be  seen  heading  Into  Indian  towns  for  fresh 
supplies — carrying  empty  fuel  drums  and 
ammunition  boxes. 

Bengali  Independence  forces  have  set  up 
camps  near  Indian  border  posts,  which  prob- 
ably explains  some  of  the  brief  shooting  In- 
cidents recently  between  Indifin  and  Paki- 
stani troops. 

In  Calcutta,  capital  of  West  Bengal  State, 
there  are  many  stories  of  new  Instances  of 
Indian  military  assistance. 

One  report  Is  that  Indian  mimltlons  fac- 
tories are  turning  out  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion without  Indian  markings.  Another  is 
that  Indian  officers  accompanied  a  large 
Bengali  guerrilla  force  on  a  raid  last  week  on 
8  Pakistani  Army  garrison  at  Navaran,  on 
the  road  to  Jeeeore. 

The  Indian  Government  denies  aU  such 
reports,  but  In  discussing  some  of  them  In- 
dian officials  privately  offer  alternative  ex- 
planations. One  Is  that  some  former  Indian 
BengaU  officers — g^ven  emergency  commis- 
sions for  the  1962  border  war  with  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  1965  Kashmir  war  with 
Pakistan,  but  since  retired — may  have  joined 
up  with  the  East  Pakistani  Bengalis.  By  their 
language  and  appearance  they  could  not  be 
told  apart. 

And  some  Indian  officials  tell  their  friends 
that  if  the  Bast  Pakistanis  come  across  the 
border  seeking  arms  and  training,  "they  will 
find  ways  to  get  them." 

"local  help"  obtained 
East  Pakistani  lns\irgent  leaders  Insist  that 
they  are  getting  very  little  from  the  Indian 
Oovemment.  They  always  add,  however,  that 
they  are  receiving  a  lot  of  "local  help." 


According  to  authoritative  sources,  India 
wants  to  wait — perhaps  some  months — be- 
fore deciding  on  reoognltlon  of  Bangla  Desh. 
Mrs.  Gandhi  Is  said  to  want  to  see  what  will 
happen  when  the  monsoon  rains  set  In  heav- 
ily In  a  few  weeks  and  the  Pakistani  Army's 
heavy  armor  bogs  down  In  the  mud,  forcing 
a  luU  in  its  offensive. 

What  she  wants  to  find  out,  these  sources 
say,  Is  whether  the  Bengalis  can  mount  a 
reasonably  effective  guerrilla  campaign  or 
whether  the  Independence  movement's  lead- 
ers will  weaken  and  accept  some  kind  of 
Pakistani  political  settlement,  perhaps  made 
through  a  foreign  covmtry — In  other  words, 
whether  the  Bengalis  tu-e  determined  to  see 
this  struggle  through  to  the  end. 

New  Delhi  Is  also  sounding  out  other  gov- 
ernments, hoping  that  someone  else  will  rec- 
ognize Bangla  Desh  flrst,  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  Pakistan's  charge  that  this  is  an  In- 
dian plot. 

But  such  countries  as  the  United  States 
are  waiting  to  see  what  India  does,  on  the 
ground  that  India  Is  the  coxmtry  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  crisis.  What  this  tYia^nB 
Is  that  India  herself  will  probably  have  to 
take  the  lead  eventually  on  the  Elast  Paki- 
stani Issue. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,   1971] 

Pakistan  Accuses  Indian  Am  Force — Says 

Fighter  Planes  Twice  Flew  Over  Itaui- 

TORY 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Brown) 

Kaeachi. — Amid  signs  of  a  deterioration 
In  the  already  hostile  relations  between  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  Pakistan  charged  that  In- 
dian fighter  planes  had  violated  Pakistani 
air  space  today  on  two  occasions. 

The  Pakistani  radio  reported  that  Indian 
aircraft  had  flown  over  the  Rangpur  district 
of  Bast  Pakistan  in  the  morning  and  again 
at  noon.  The  broadcast  did  not  Identify  the 
type  of  aircraft  allegedly  Involved. 

It  was  the  flrst  time  In  the  present  crisis 
that  Pakistan  had  charged  that  Indian 
planes  had  violated  her  air  spiuse. 

In  another  development.  It  appeared  that 
negotiations  had  been  nearly  completed  for 
the  repatriation  of  Pakistani  diplomats  from 
Calcutta  In  India  and  of  Indian  diplomats 
from  Dacca  In  East  Pakistan. 

Pakistan's  Deputy  High  Commission,  or 
consulate,  In  Calcutta  has  been  the  center 
of  a  diplomatic  war  since  the  predominant- 
ly East  Pakistani  staff  took  It  over  on  AprU 
18  and  transformed  it  Into  a  mission  of  the 
newly-proclaimed  provisional  government  of 
Bangla  Desh — the  Bengal  Nation. 

The  Pakistani  Government  at  Islamabad 
sent  another  official  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission  but  the  Bast  Pakistanis  continued  to 
occupy  It  imd  Indian  authorities  declined  to 
dislodge  them. 

Pakistani  authorities  In  Dacca  responded 
by  placing  Indian  diplomats  there  imder  vir- 
tual house  arrest  and  loyal  Pakistani  offi- 
cials in  Calcutta  were  similarly  restrained  by 
India. 

Diiring  the  last  few  days,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, which  Is  friendly  with  both  Pakistan 
and  India,  apparently  has  mediated  certain 
aspects  of  the  dispute. 

The  Pakistani  Government  announced  to- 
day that  India  had  been  asked  to  allow  an 
Iranian  plane  to  evacuate  Pakistani  diplo- 
mats from  Calcutta  and  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  been  asked  to  provide  air  evacua- 
tion of  Indian  diplomats  from  Dacca. 

The  proposed  exchange  was  apparently  ar- 
ranged by  Moscow. 

INDIA  ACCITSB) 

There  was  siieculstlon  here  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  Involved  In  far-reaching  me- 
diation efforts  to  end  armed  clashes  between 
Indians  and  Pakistanis.  A  precedent  was  es- 
tablished in  1966,  when  the  Soviet  Union  ar- 
ranged an  armistice  in  the  brief  war  between 
Pakistan  and  India  over  the  disputed  Rann 
of  Cutob  area. 


But  since  March  35,  when  Bengali  sepa- 
ratists in  East  Pakistan  demanded  complete 
secession  from  West  Pakistan,  West  Pakistan 
has  charged  that  India  is  trying  to  destroy 
Pakistan  as  a  nation. 

The  Pakistani  Government  says  that  the 
population  of  East  Pakistan  mostly  favors 
national  unity  and  that  only  the  Infiltration 
of  Indian  troops  and  supplies  has  kept  the 
rebel  foroee  alive. 

West  Pakistan  new^apers  today  quoted 
Government  sources  as  denying  that  large 
numbers  of  refugees  were  fleeing  East  Pakis- 
tan to  neighboring  India. 

Statements  attributed  to  officials  in  the 
Pakistani  capital  of  Islamabad,  said  that  the 
majority  of  persons  who  had  crossed  from 
Bast  Pakistan  into  India  since  March  25  were 
Indian  military  Infiltrators  who  had  been 
sent  to  cause  trouble  In  Pakistan. 

According  to  the  Pakistan  Oovemment , 
these  and  local  "miscreant"  followers  have 
been  criished  by  the  Pakistani  Army  and  sur- 
vivors are  returning  to  West  Bengal  Prov- 
ince In  India. 

PROBLEM  POS  INDIA 

The  Pakistani  statement  followed  reports 
from  India  that  roughly  one  million  FVikl- 
Btanl  refugees  had  arrived  in  India,  posing  a 
severe  economic  problem  for  the  New  Delhi 
Govenmient. 

The  Karachi  morning  new^>aper  Dawn 
quoted  Pakistani  Government  officials  as  say- 
ing: 

"West  Bengal  [in  India]  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  has  a  large  floating  popula- 
tion and  hundreds  of  thovisands  sleep  on  the 
pavement  In  Calcutta  as  a  matter  of  dally 
routine.  To  any  unsiispectlng  foreign  visi- 
tor these  could  be  shown  as  refugees  from 
across  the  border." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   6,   1971] 

War  WrrH  India  Possible.  Pakistan 

General  Asserts 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Karachi,  Pakistan. — The  chief  of  Paki- 
stan's mlUtary  Intelligence  service  portrayed 
his  nation  today  as  facing  large  Indian  mili- 
tary forees  along  the  frontiers  and  said  he 
could  not  discoun*  the  possibility  of  war. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Mohammad  Akbar  Khan  told  a 
group  of  foreign  news  correspondents  that 
India  had  moved  two  and  one-half  divisions 
of  men — a  division  has  about  30,000  men — 
mountain  and  airborne  brigades,  flghter, 
bomber  and  air  transport  units  and  her  Navy 
to  supplement  Indian  forces  already  close  to 
Pakistan's  border. 

BEES    it    AS    A    MANEtTVER 

He  said  that  with  the  Indian  Army 
strength  regularly  aroimd  East  Pakistan's 
borders,  India's  total  army  strength  there 
was  more  than  flve  divisions  with  a  sixth  In 
readiness  nearby. 

Yesterday,  General  Akbar  Khan  said  the 
Indian  Air  Force  placed  six  fields  near  East 
Pakistan  on  war  alert,  to  which  Pakistan  re- 
sponded by  ordering  an  alert  of  her  own. 

"We  think  this  Is  Just  a  maneuver  on  their 
part."  the  general  said,  "but  at  times  like 
this,  such  things  have  a  way  of  escalating." 

West  Pakistan,  which  is  separated  from  Its 
eastern  wing  by  about  1,000  mUes  of  Indian 
territory,  continues  to  face  Indian  obstacles 
to  the  transportation  of  men  and  equipment 
to  the  East  Pakistan  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  fly  over  Indian  territory,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, civilian  and  military  aircraft  must  fly 
far  out  of  their  way. 

A  new  unit  of  Soviet-built  ground-to-air 
missiles  operating  on  India's  southern  tip, 
the  general  said,  has  begun  to  practice  flrlng 
to  as  far  as  123  miles  from  the  Indian  coast. 
He  said  that  this  forced  Pakistan's  aircraft 
to  fly  even  farther  south. 

More  immediately  threatening.  General 
Akbar  Khan  asserted  were  at  least  10  bat- 
talions of  Indian  border  security  forces  that 
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he  said  had  loflltrated  Into  East  Paklsta4  In 
cooperation  wltb  local  separatist  forces. 

KLBCnON    or    THX    BOOT 

The  Pakistani  crlsla  Is  an  outgrowth]  of 
Paldstans  electlona  for  the  National  Assem- 
bly, held  m  December.  The  Awaml  LeagueJ  an 
East  Paklsitanl  party  led  by  Sheik  Mujlbur 
Rahman,  won  a  commanding  majority  $nd 
It  was  expected  that  the  p*rty  majority  wolold 
write  a  constitution — ^the  assembly's  task — 
that  would  bring  about  government  by  the 
Easterners.  However,  the  President,  Oen. 
Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan,  poetpotied 
the  convening  of  the  assembly,  which  )iad 
been  set  for  March  3.  The  Awaml  League  be- 
gan a  move  for  local  autonomy,  but  negotia- 
tions between  General  Yahya  and  SUelk 
Mujlb  broke  down.  On  March  26,  the  Pakis- 
tani Army  began  Its  efforts  to  put  down  the 
autonomy  move,  warfare  broke  out  and  the 
East  Pakistanis  declared  their  area  the  In- 
dependent country  of  Bcuigla  Desh — Bez^gal 
Nation. 

trNxuxacnnMO  chasoxs 

The  Indian  Government  has  expre«ed 
support  for  the  Bengali  separatists,  and  the 
leaden  of  the  secessionists,  who  have  bci^ed 
their  government  In  a  border  area,  are  be- 
lieved to  take  periodic  refuge  In  India, 
•dde  from  their  hostility  as  overwhelmlqgly 
Moslem  and  predominantly  Hindu  countries 
carved  out  at  what  was  once  British  In^la. 
Pakistan  and  India  have  fought  brief  but 
bloody  wars  over  territory.  1 

A  strong  statement  issued  today  by  the 
Paklartanl  Government  said :  { 

The  root  cause  of  the  Indo-Paklstan  trou- 
ble Is  that  India  has  never  re<kUy  accepted  the 
fact  of  Pakistan.  India  has  spared  no  effort 
to  undermine  Pakistan. 

General  Akbar  Khan  said.  "Short  of  o^en 
war,  India  has  taken  every  possible  means 
available  to  It  against  us.  We  canziot  rule 
out  the  pooBlbUlty  of  war  now,  although  we 
have  no  wlah  for  It.  In  any  case,  we  are 
ready." 

The  general  said  that  East  Pakistani  p>ara- 
mllltary  forces,  police  and  officials  had  largely 
Joined  In  the  secessionist  fight  and  conceded 
that  of  the  Pakistanis  serving  within  Pakis- 
tan's Army,  about  10  per  cent  had  defected 
to  the  secessionists. 

TKAMa    or    INriLTKATOU 

But  he  said  that  resistance  had  vlrtu^ly 
disappeared  and  charged  that  the  m|Un 
danger  now  was  continued  Indian  military 
InfUtratlon.  ' 

The  general  denied  that  the  Pakistani 
Army  had  killed  large  nximbers  of  women  4nd 
children,  as  charged  by  the  Bengali  sepai&t- 
Ists. 

"We  are  a  proud  army  with  a  great  fight- 
ing tradition  in  many  wars."  he  said.  "W^re 
we  met  rifle,  machine-gun  and  mortar  4re, 
we  answered  with  fire.  But  we  do  not  j  go 
around  killing  women  and  children."       | 

General  Akbar  Khan  denied  that  lat^ 
numbers  of  civilian  Paklrtanl  refugees  lUid 
fled  to  India. 

"According  to  signals  we  Intercepted  fwo 
days  ago."  he  said,  "about  37,000  refugees, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  miscreants  and  com- 
mon criminals,  have  crossed  into  India.  In- 
dia, which  has  a  great  many  hungry  people, 
claims  there  are  one  million  refugees  oiper 
there  in  order  to  get  international  inAp  in 
feeding  them." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1B7|] 
Pakistani  Qknxxal  Dispxtrs  Rxpobts  0r 

CAS17AI.TIXS 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 
Dacca,  Pakistan. — Gen.  Tlkka  Khan,  the 
military  governor  of  East  Pitklstan.  said  to^ay 
that  his  staff  had  estimated  that  160  persons 
were  killed  In  Dacca  on  the  night  of  Match 
36,  when  the  army  moved  to  reassert  oonl^l 
over  this  province.  i 

The  general,  speaking  at  a  reception,  aitld 
that  other  estimates  of  the  numiMr  of  pfo- 


ple  killed,  ranging  up  to  10,000,  were  wildly 
exaggerated. 

In  addition  to  this  correspondent.  General 
Tlkka  Kham.  saw  five  other  correspondents. 
They  represented  The  Associated  Press,  Reu- 
ters, Time  Inc.,  The  pnnanclal  Times  of  Lon- 
don and  Hslnhua,  the  Chinese  Oommunlut 
press  atgency. 

DACCA   SEEMS    PEACEFiaL 

The  sprawling  city  of  Dacca  sltxiated  on  a 
flood  plain  crtss-crossed  by  the  countless 
streams  and  rivers  making  up  the  Ganges 
River  Delta,  appeared  peaceful. 

Vehiciilar  traffic  was  fairly  heavy  although 
most  shops  remained  shuttered.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  half  the  city's  population  fled 
to  villages  and  forests  when  the  flghting  be- 
gan. Even  Dacca's  Intercontinental  Hotel  was 
operating  with  only  20  per  cent  of  Its  normal 
staff. 

Some  Bengali  slum  dwellers  complained  to 
newsmen  that  the  outside  world  had  not 
been  told  of  the  "massacre"  here. 

General  Tlkka  Khan  is  known  as  a  particu- 
larly tough  army  commander  and  has  been 
accused  by  opponents  of  having  ordered  In- 
discriminate killing  in  Dacca  and  elsewhere 
on  the  night  oif  March  26. 

"We  are  accused  of  massacring  students," 
he  said,  "but  we  did  not  attack  students  or 
any  other  single  group.  When  we  were  fired 
on,  we  fired  back." 

"The  university  was  closed,  and  anyone  in 
there  had  no  business  being  there,"  the  gen- 
eral continued.  "We  ordered  those  inside  to 
come  out,  and  were  met  with  fire.  Naturally, 
we  fired  back. 

"I  have  always  believed  that  If  you  take 
strong  measures  immediately,  you  avoid  get- 
ting casualties  as  things  go  on." 

The  military  governor  said  that  armed  re- 
sistance to  Government  forces  in  KstBt  Paki- 
stan had  practically  disappeared  and  he  was 
thinking  soon  of  ending  the  curfew  In  Dacca. 
He  conceded,  however,  that  the  vital  railroad 
from  the  port  of  Chlttagong  on  the  Bay  of 
Bangal  to  the  Interior  was  still  not  running 
because  many  bridges  had  been  dynamited 
and  because  of  other  obstructions. 

"Our  main  task  now  is  to  forget  what  la 
past  and  work  to  rebuild  East  Pakistan,"  the 
general  said.  "If  the  entire  population  works 
hard,  we  hope  to  accomplish  this  In  one 
year." 

General  Tlkka  Khan  said  East  Pakistani 
separatists  had  surrendered  in  large  numbers 
or  were  simply  leaving  their  wei^ons  along 
roads  EUid  disappearing.  He  saw  no  possi- 
bility of  the  emergency  of  a  guerrilla  war 
here  of  the  type  fought  In  Vietnam,  although 
Indian  infiltrators  could  continue  to  foment 
trouble,  he  said. 

The  governor  said  food  was  In  adequate 
supply  although  distribution  remained  a 
problem. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1971] 

India's  Position  Is  Wait  and  Szb  ok 

RrcooNTTTON  or  Bengla  Dxsa 

(By  Sydney  H.  Sohanberg) 
N»w  Dklri. — Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
reportedly  told  Opposition  leaders  today  that 
her  Government  wanted  to  watch  develop- 
ments for  a  while  before  deciding  whether  to 
recognize  the  government  proclaimed  by  the 
Bengali  Independence  movement  In  Bast 
Pakistan. 

Official  sources  reported  that  all  the  Oppo> 
sltlon  leaders  with  the  exception  of  two — an 
Independent  and  the  president  of  the  Mos- 
lem League — had  pressed  for  immediate  rec- 
ognition of  Bangla  Deah  ( Bengal  Nation) , 
the  name  given  East  Pakistan  by  the  Insur- 
gent Bengalis. 

Mis.  Gandhi,  according  to  these  sources, 
said  at  the  closed  meeting  that  India  was 
delaying  a  decision  not  because  of  the  threat 
of  war  with  Pakistan  or  out  of  fear  of  a  con- 
frontation with  Oommimlst  China,  but  for 
"more  weighty  reasons." 


These  soTirces  said  that  Mra.  Gandhi 
wanted  to  see  if  the  Bengali  Independence 
fighters  could  establish  effective  adminis- 
trative control  over  a  sizable  area. 

What  other  governments  do  about  recog- 
nition will  also  be  a  factor,  but  not  the  de- 
ciding one,  these  sources  said. 

Overwhelming  public  sympathy  has  arisen 
throughout  India  for  the  independence 
movement.  Which  the  Pakistani  Army  has 
been  trying  to  cnish  since  March  25,  and 
Mrs.  Oandhl  has  come  under  Increasing 
pressure  to  recognize  Bangla  Desh. 

The  53 -year-old  Prime  Minister  was  said 
to  have  told  the  opposition  leaders  that 
India  had  sounded  out  several  friendly  coun- 
tries on  the  recognition  issue,  but  that  at 
least  for  now  these  countries  tended  to  re- 
g^d  the  crisis  as  a  Pakistani  internal  matter. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  reportedly  contended  that 
Indian  recognition  now  might  hurt  the  Ben- 
gall's  cause  by  seeming  to  subertantlate  the 
Pakistani  charge  that  the  lndef>endence 
struggle  was  engineered  by  India  and  is  being 
kept  alive  otUy  by  Indian  arms  aid. 

India  has  been  providing  assistance  to  the 
Bengali  insurgents,  but  unofficially.  Knowl- 
edgeable sources  here  expect  this  aid  to 
Increase. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  9 
1971] 

India's  Concern  Gsows  Oveb  Bengal 

Problem 

(By  Kuldlp  Nayar) 

New  Delhi. — When  the  Indian  parliament 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  recording 
its  "sympathy  and  support"  to  the  people  of 
East  Pakistan  in  their  struggle  to  secede  from 
Pakistan,  New  Delhi  thought  it  had  done 
enough.  But  now — six  weeks  later — it  realizes 
that  the  mere  expression  of  sympathy  is  not 
enough  from  the  secessionists'  viewpoint. 

The  Bangla  Desh  government  which  Ben- 
galls  of  East  Pakistan  have  established  needs 
arms  to  sustain  their  struggle. 

As  the  Pakistan  army  spreads  to  the  coun- 
try side  after  establishing  firm  control  over 
the  urban  areas,  the  demand  for  weapons 
by  the  secessionists  is  becoming  desperate. 

New  Delhi's  problem  is  that  direct  help 
may  Involve  it  beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. War  between  India  and  Pakistan  would 
then  become  inevitable,  with  the  possibility 
of  the  world  powers,  particularly  Russia  and 
China,  being  sucked  In. 

The  soundings  made  by  Indian  envoys 
abroad  make  it  evident  that  all  countries 
advise  New  Delhi  to  avoid  all  activity  that 
might  lead  to  a  conflagration  in  the  subcon- 
tinent. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  response  from 
the  world  powers,  India  does  not  want  to 
complicate  matters.  But  it  is  worried  that 
the  pro-India  Awaml  League  could  lose  Its 
control  to  radicals. 

Already,  the  government  here  reportedly 
possesses  Information  that  some  "freedom 
fighters '  are  in  touch  with  the  pro-Peking 
East  Bengali  leader,  Maulana  Bhasani.  China 
Is  backing  West  Pakistan  but  New  Delhi  be- 
lieves that  If  Peking  can  reap  rich  dividends 
by  having  a  satellite  next  door  to  India  and 
Burma,  It  may  Jettison  West  Pakistan. 

The  Bangla  Desh  problem  has  assumed 
urgency  on  one  other  count:  More  than  1 
million  refugees  have  crossed  into  India.  The 
government  Is  spending  roughly  76  cents  a 
person  a  day  but  finds  that  it  cannot  bear 
the  burden  which  Is  increasing  day  by  day. 

The  U.S.  has  offered  to  help  but  only 
through  an  international  agency;  other  pow- 
ers are  slow  to  respond. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  10,  1971] 
Pakistan    Weiohs    D«valxjino    Rttpe* — ^Top 

Economists    Dux    in    Unitkd    Statrs   roB 

New  Appeal  on  Am 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washinoton. — 'Pakistan  Is  sending  a  senior 
economist  here  to  persuade  the  Nixon  Ad- 


ministration to  resume  economic  aid  sus- 
pended on  March  26  when  the  clvU  conflict 
there  erupted. 

United  States  economic  aid  to  Pakistan 
bas  totalled  more  than  $4.6-bmion  over  the 
last  20  years  and  has  been  running  at  «200- 
mllllon  a  year.  A  new  loan  of  at  least  $70- 
mlUion  for  commodity  imports  Is  stlU  under 
Administration  review. 

The  Pakistani  government,  moreover,  is  re- 
ported ready  to  carry  out  recommendations  of 
the  United  States,  the  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  other  Inter- 
national donors  for  a  100  per  cent  devalu- 
tlon  of  its  currency,  from  4.6  rupees  to  the 
doUar  to  more  nearly  9,  10  or  11.  WhUe  prom- 
ising to  devalue,  it  has  avoided  doing  so  three 
times  in  the  last  year,  informants  say. 

M.  M.  Ahmed,  top  economic  adviser  to 
Gen.  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan,  Presi- 
dent of  Pakistan,  is  expected  to  sound 
out  American  reaction  to  a  fresh  aid  pack- 
age when  he  confers  at  the  White  House  to- 
morrow with  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Presiden- 
tial Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs. 
Mr.  Ahmed  is  also  hoping  to  see  Mr.  Nixon. 

WHITE    HOUSE    IS    SILENT 

The  White  House  declined  today  to  con- 
firm or  deny  that  Mr.  Ahmed  would  arrive  In 
the  United  States  from  Islamabad  today 
and  would  confer  with  Mr.  Kissinger  tomor- 
row. 

The  exact  package  being  sought  by  Paki- 
stan was  not  known,  but  financial  sources 
said  that  it  would  probably  exceed  the  $460- 
mlUlon  that  an  11-natlon  consortium  headed 
by  the  World  Bank  and  including  the  United 
States  provided  anually  to  keep  Pakistan  sol- 
vent. A  further  $200-inllllon  to  $400-mllllon 
has  been  held  up  by  the  consortium  for  a 
year  pending  Pakistan's  decision  on  devalua- 
tion, informants  said. 

The  dispatch  here  of  Mr.  Ahmed  is  said  to 
reflect  the  growing  financial  strains  caiised 
by  the  government's  use  of  troops  March  25 
to  crush  a  move  for  political  autonomy  In 
East  Pakistan.  Widespread  loss  of  life,  prop- 
erty damage  and  economic  disruption  have 
been  reported. 

The  Pakistani  Army,  whose  use  of  Ameri- 
can supplied  arms  has  been  confirmed  here 
by  officials,  has  apparently  arrested  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  head  of  the  Awaml  League, 
which  Q>arked  the  autonomy  movement 
among  73  million  East  Pakistanis,  predomi- 
nantly of  Bengali  stock. 

The  rest  of  the  Awaml  League  leadership, 
however,  is  said  to  be  intact,  moving  sur- 
reptitiously from  town  to  town  to  avoid  ar- 
rest by  the  Punjabi -dominated  army  and 
seeking  to  organize  resistance  to  the  army's 
operations. 

mujtb  associate  here 

Meanwhile,  a  leading  East  Pakistani  econ- 
omist and  publicist,  closely  aligned  with 
Sheikh  Mujir,  has  arrived  here  to  seek  pub- 
lic support  for  an  early  end  to  hostilities  and 
for  Pakistani  negotiations  with  the  Awaml 
League  for  East  Pakistani  indei>endence. 

His  name  is  Rehman  Sobh&n  and  bis  ef- 
forts to  see  officials  in  the  White  House, 
State  Department,  aid  agencies  or  other 
branches  of  the  Administration  have  been 
turned  down. 

Nonetheless  he  has  been  In  contact  with 
Influential  legislators  including  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  he  is  scheduled  to  confer  this  week 
with  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrtght,  Democrat  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  well  as  with  staff  aides. 

"The  Punjab  seem  to  be  going  for  the 
White  House  and  the  Bengalis  for  the  Sen- 
ate," one  highly  informed  source  observed. 

Other  Informants  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Ahmed  Is  not  the  only  top  envoy  that  the 
Pakistani  Government  Is  now  sending  abroad 
In  its  search  for  emergency  assistance.  They 
noted  that  Arshad  Hussein,  former  Foreign 
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Minister,  Is  to\utng  Moscow,  Paris  and  Lon- 
don conferring  with  flnandel  officials. 

However  Mr.  Ahmed,  who  has  drafted  pre- 
vious five-year  economic  plans  for  Pakistan, 
is  considered  the  key  envoy  In  the  current 
drive  for  foreign  aid. 

0KBT8  TOTAL   t4   BILLION 

Mr.  Ahmed  Is  reported,  for  instance,  plan- 
ning to  ask  the  World  Bank,  IMF.,  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  creditors  for 
permission  to  pay  t60-mllllan  due  them  May 
1  in  rupees,  with  payment  in  hard  currency 
postponed  for  at  least  six  months.  Pakistan's 
total  foreign  indebtedness  is  said  to  exceed 
$4  bUUon. 

P'lnandal  sources  here  point  out  that  while 
Pakistan  has  repeatedly  averted  deivaluatlon 
over  the  last  year,  the  government  has,  dur- 
ing the  same  i>eriod,  ordered  $100  million 
in  foreign  arms,  Including  30  French  Mirage 
Jet  fighters.  The  French  suppliers  are  now 
being  asked  to  postpone  payment,  Boanxa 
add. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  11,  1971] 

Pakistan  Envoy.  Seeking  Am,  Meets  With 

Prxsidknt 

(By  Ronald  Koven) 

President  Nixon  met  yesterday  with  a  spe- 
cial emissary  from  Pakistani  President  Yahya 
TThan  who  Is  here  to  convince  U.S.  and  In- 
ternational monetary  officials  to  bail  out  the 
nearly  bankrupt  country  that  has  been 
v(rracked  by  dvll  wax. 

The  emissary.  M.  M.  Ahmad,  Is  Yahya's 
top  economic  adviser.  He  is  imderstood  to 
have  been  carrying  a  letter  from  Yahya  to 
Mr.  Nixon,  but  the  White  House  dedlnsd  to 
give  any  details  of  the  30-mlnute  meeting. 

The  White  House  only  disclosed,  in  re- 
sponse to  reporters  inquiries,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  to  take  place. 

Diplomatic  sotirces  said  the  message  to 
Mr.  Nixon  contended  that  stories  of  large- 
scale  massacres  In  East  Pakistan  have  r)een 
grossly  exaggerated,  although  Yahya  report- 
edly conceded  that  his  furmy's  Initial  action 
was  tough. 

sanctions  sought 

Yahya  reportedly  wrote  that  this  was  made 
necessary  because  East  Pakistan's  dominant 
Awaml  League  party  had  been  taken  over 
by  extremists.  But.  according  to  this  ac- 
count, of  the  message,  he  Is  ready  to  Imple- 
ment the  party's  slx-polnt  program  for  the 
province's  autonomy  once  moderates  are  re- 
stored to  control  of  the  Awaml  League. 

Ahmad's  visit  comes  as  congressional  pres- 
sure is  biaidlng  against  any  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Pakistani  government  that  could  contribute 
to  repression  of  the  secessionist  movement  in 
East  Pakistan.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on  Paki- 
stani for  today,  with  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.)  scheduled  to  testify 

Supporters  of  the  breakaway  Bangla  Desh 
government,  the  East  Pakistani  exile  govern- 
ment operating  In  India,  advocate  interna- 
tional economic  sanctions  against  the  Paki- 
stani central  government. 

ASMS    PURCHASES 

These  pro-Bengalis  say  they  have  found 
resistance  to  the  idea  in  Washington  because 
recent  attempts  at  sanctions  against  such 
other  governments  as  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  have  been  Ineffective.  The  pro-Ben- 
galls  reply  that  the  comparison  Is  faulty 
because  those  countries  have  viable  econ- 
omies. 

The  last  official  report  on  Pakistan's  re- 
serve position  shows  that  it  was  down  to  $82 
million  in  foreign  currencies  and  $54  million 
In  gold  about  two  months  ago. 

It  Is  widely  assumed  that  the  reserves  have 
since  been  drawn  by  two  thirds  or  more. 

The  central  government  has  been  using 
much  of  its  precious  currency  to  buy  arms 
abroad.  Informed  sources  say  they  have  heard 
of  at  least  one  major  purchase  on  the  inter- 


national arms  black  market — 100,000  recon- 
ditioned rtfies  to  arm  the  two  million  West 
Pakistani  civilians  living  In  Bast  Pakistan. 

Another  Pakistani  emissary,  who  was  here 
a  month  ago,  received  a  cool  reception  from 
the  U.S.  government,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  latest  envoy  is  said  to  be  proposing  a 
number  of  measures.  Including  devaluation 
of  the  Pakistani  rupee  by  half  or  more;  tem- 
porary payment  to  the  International  con- 
sortium of  Paklnstan's  creditors  in  rupees 
instead  of  In  hard  currency,  and  "associa- 
tion" of  civilians.  Including  "rational"  ele- 
ments from  East  Pakistan,  with  Yahya's 
military  government. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Nixon,  Ahmad  has  asked 
to  see  World  Bank  President  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Pierre  Schweitzer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  AID  director  John 
Hannah,  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Har- 
din and  Joseph  J.  Slsco.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Blast  and  South  Asia. 

The  World  Bank  has  been  privately  advo- 
cating the  rupee  devaluation  for  some 
months,  according  to  monetary  sources  here. 
But  some  sources  say  this  would  probably  be 
considered  insufficient  now  and  that  more 
basic  economic  reforms  would  have  to  ac- 
company the  devaluation  before  the  Inter- 
natlonsJ  monetary  community  would  con- 
sider increasing  its  credits  to  Pakistan  be- 
yond the  present  level  of  more  than  $4  bll- 
Uon. 

Ahmad  is  said  to  be  proposing  that  the  $60 
million  Pakistan  is  sched-aled  to  pay  the 
consortium  over  the  next  few  weeks  be  paid 
in  rupees,  which  would  only  become  con- 
vertible into  dollars  in  six  months.  But  Paki- 
stan Is  said  to  be  indicating  willingness  to 
pay  in  dollars  the  $20  million  it  is  scheduled 
to  pay  the  World  Bank. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14.  1971] 

Pakistani    Teix     of     Chinese     Offer — Say 

Peking  Would  Make  a  Loan  op  $20-Million 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Karachi,  Pakistan. — Pakistan  Government 
sources  reported  today  that  China  had  offered 
an  interest-free  loan  of  $20-mllllon  not  tied 
to  the  purchase  of  Chinese  products. 

The  Islamabad  Government  said  this  was 
the  first  such  loan  It  had  been  offered  by 
China.  Government  sources  and  newspaper 
editorials  drew  critical  comparisons  between 
the  reported  Chinese  offer  and  United  States 
aid.  which  has  been  suspended  since  March 
25.  when  the  Pakistan  Army  moved  against 
Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan  who  were  seeking 
autonomy. 

"If  the  United  States  tells  us  to  go  to  hell," 
an  official  said  privately,  "we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  turn  to  China." 

Yesterday,  Pakistan  served  notice  on  all 
governments  that  aid  for  East  Pakistan  would 
be  gratefully  accepted  but  only  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Pakistan  Government. 

This  is  a  sticking  point  with  a  number  of 
relief  organizations  that  wish  to  be  certain 
aid  is  used  as  intended  by  donors. 
foreigners  are  barbed 

In  cyclone-devastated  and  war-torn  East 
Pakistan,  the  military  government  has  de- 
clined to  permit  aid  distribution  by  foreign- 
ers. "The  outside  world  will  sin^>ly  have  to 
take  our  word  for  It  that  aid  will  be  effectively 
distributed  by  us."  Lieut.  Gen.  Tlkka  Khan, 
governor  of  the  province,  said  several  days 
ago. 

Objections  have  been  raised  by  some  orga- 
nizations to  the  expropriation  by  the  Paki- 
stan troops  there  of  vehicles,  boats  and  other 
donations  from  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
other  nations. 

Pakistan  has  been  the  recipient  of  over  $4- 
bllllon  in  aid  from  the  United  States  since 
1957.  China  signed  its  first  aid  agreement 
with  Pakistan  in  1965,  and  since  then  has 
offered  about  $113-mllllon  In  loans. 

Nevirspapers  here,  which  are  closely  censored 
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by  the  Government,  commented  sourly  on  t  le 
announcement  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Ke  a- 
nedy  yesterday  that  the  United  States  would 
provide  (3.5-mUUon  In  aid  to  Paklstaal 
refugees  In  India. 

Newspaper  accounts  here  carried  such  hea  1- 
llnes  as  "Dollars  to  Peed  Miscreants"  and 
"U.S.  Aid  for  East  Pakistan  Is  In  India." 

More  than  a  million  Bengalis  have  cross  !d 
into  neighboring  India.  Observers  descrl  se 
them  as  refugees  fleeing  for  their  lives. 

INFILTRATORS,  PAKISTAN  SAYS 

Pakistan  charges  that  most  of  them  are 
Indian  infiltrators  who  were  forced  to  flpe 
by  the  Pakistan  Army. 

United  States  aid  to  Pakistan  Is  believed 
be  crucial  for  the  malntenEuice  of  Pakistani 
currency. 

Some  Americans  here  argue  that  aid  shovi  Id 
be  stopped  completely  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  never  reach  the  people  for  whom  It  Is 
Intended. 

In  fact,  aid  to  East  Pakistan  must  arrl  ire 
by  sea  and  E^t  Pakistan's  only  Importa  it 
deep-water  port,  Chlttagong,  remains  sepi- 
rated  from  most  of  the  country  because  Its 
rail  link  to  the  north  haa  b«en  out  by  a 
demolished  bridge. 

These  Americans  feel  that  an  occupation 
army  of  West  Pakistani  Punjabis  could  nDt 
be  relied  upon  to  take  care  of  East  Paklstai  's 
hostile  population  of  Bengalis. 

Other  Americans  argue,  however,  that  only 
through  aid  can  "channels  to  Pakistan  >e 
kept  open." 

SOVIET  AID  REPORTKO 

New  Delhi,  Mat  13 — The  Soviet  Union  h  ts 
promised  aid  to  India  to  help  care  for  ref  i- 
gees  from  the  civil  war  In  East  Pakistan,  tl  le 
Indian  press  reported  today. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador.  Nikolai  M.  Pegcv, 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  last 
night  on  the  refugee  problem  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  India's  recognition  of  the  Bengali  i. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  May  16,  1971] 
"Jai  Bangla" — A  Bengali  Cst  of  Nation,  ll 

Pride  Now  MtrrED 
(By  Richard  D.  Tabors  and  Patton  O.  Tabor i) 

(Dr.  Richard  D.  Tabors  Is  a  research  Asso- 
ciate at  the  Harvard  University  Center  for 
Population  Studies.  He  and  his  wife,  Patten 
O.  Tabors,  spent  12  monttks  working  In  Paki- 
stan in  1969  and  1970.  Returning  there  again 
late  last  year,  they  witnessed  the  outbre^ 
of  the  Revolution  and  only  returned  last 
month  to  Harvaid.) 

March  25,  1971  marked  to  the  day  two  yea-s 
of  military  government  by  the  Yahya  Khan 
regime  in  Pakistan. 

Promises  for  a  return  to  civilian  rule,  kt 
flrst  viewed  skeptically  by  the  Bengalis  pt 
East  Pakistan,  were  about  to  be  realized.  Tile 
papers  announced  that  an  "Interim  govern- 
ment" for  East  Pakistan  would  be  form(<i 
soon  under  Sheikh  Mujibur  Raiunan,  leader 
of  the  Awami  Lea^e.  The  days  of  strikes 
and  threats  and  feax  would  soon  be  over  ai  d 
Eiist  Pakistan  would  at  last  have  a  change 
to  pursue  an  autonomous  policy,  free  fro:n 
the  central  government  control  which  h«d 
made  the  eastern  wing  of  the  country,  ds- 
splte  its  majority  pK>pulatlon,  a  virtual  eco- 
nomic colony. 

The  streets  of  Dacca  were  filled  with  pro- 
cessions of  teachers  and  students,  factoiy 
workers  and  office  workers  shouting  "Ji! 
Bangla" — Hall  Bengal — a  cry  of  national  prl<  le 
for  the  Bengali  ijeople,  a  cry  not  heard  durlr  g 
the  long  years  of  West  Pakistani  domlnatlo:  i. 
WON  election 

Due  primarily  to  agitation  which  had  de- 
veloped In  East  Pakistan,  general  electlo^ 
had  been  held  in  December,  1970  for  the  flrfct 
time  in  the  23  year  history  of  the  country. 
TTiese  elections  had  given  Sheikh  Mujll^'s 
party  not  only  a  majority  of  seats  for  Eafct 
Pakistan  in  the  upcoming  national  constitu- 
tional assembly,  but  a  majority  of  the  seats 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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The  Awami  League's  symbol,  the  country 
boat,  and  photos  of  the  Sheikh  appeared 
everywhere  in  the  streets  of  Dacca.  Massive 
rallies  were  held  In  support  of  the  policies 
advocated  by  the  Sheikh.  The  determination 
of  the  people  of  East  Pakistan  to  achieve 
autonomy  (but  not  political  independence) 
was  clear. 

This  sense  of  jubilation  was  no  doubt 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  East  Pakistan's 
development  had  been  severely  retarded  in 
the  past  by  central  government  policies.  In 
1960  the  per  capita  Income  of  West  Pakistan 
was  32  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  East; 
during  the  10  year  period  to  the  present  this 
has  Increased  to  61  p>ercent.  Never  has  the 
Minister  of  Finance  or  the  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Planning  Commission  (which  allo- 
cates development  monies)  been  from  East 
Pakistan  and.  In  1960,  only  13  percent  of  the 
senior  civil  servants  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  were  from  East  Pakistan. 

NEGOTIATE 

Combined  with  this  Is  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  military  and  virtually  all 
of  the  officers  are  West  Pakistani,  and  the 
military  have  been  in  control  of  the  coun- 
try since  the  beginning  of  the  Ayub  E[han 
regime  In  1958.  At  last  It  now  seemed  that 
Blast  Pakistan  was  to  have  a  chance  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  aid  giving  agencies  for 
development  funds,  as  the  Awami  League's 
platform  called  for  the  central  government 
control  of  foreign  affairs  and  defense  ex- 
clusively leaving  all  of  the  residual  powers 
to  the  federated  units. 

STALEMATE 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  early  March  approached, 
however.  It  became  obvious  that  a  political 
stalemate  might  develop.  Previous  to  the 
elections  it  had  been  assumed  several  politi- 
cal parties  would  emerge  in  the  nation  and 
that  the  constitution  would  thus  be  a  com- 
promise document;  Instead,  the  Awami 
League  swept  East  Pakistan  and  the  Pakistan 
People's  Party  (PPP),  under  the  leadership 
of  Z.  A.  Bhutto,  won  a  majorty  of  the  seats 
in  West  Pakistan. 

In  the  East  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
su'my  and  the  PPP  were  not  willing  to  turn 
over  leadership  to  the  Awami  League.  The 
leaders  of  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  under  the  conditions  of  an 
Awami  League  absolute  majority  as  little 
more  than  a  railroad  job  In  which  they  would 
merely  add  a  rubber  stamp  of  political  legitl- 
matlzation. 

Talks  were  held  between  Sheikh  Mujlb  and 
Bhutto  but  little  progress  was  made.  On 
March  1  the  President  announced  the  post- 
ponement of  the  National  Assembly.  The  re- 
sult was  a  massive  civil  disobedience  cam- 
paign In  East  Pakistan.  In  the  ensuing  riots 
Bengal  demonstrators  were  killed  by  the 
armed  forces.  At  the  same  time  mobs  of 
Bengalis  looted  and  burned  the  proi>erty  of 
West  Pakistanis  and  other  non-Bengalis  and 
In  the  process  members  of  these  communi- 
ties were  kUled. 

MODEKATIMG 

The  role  of  the  Awami  League  and  more 
particularly  of  Sheikh  Mujlb  during  this 
period  was  that  of  a  moderating  force,  call- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  army  to  their  bar- 
racks and  the  quieting  of  civilian  unrest. 
The  Awami  League  formed  its  own  peace 
keeping  forces  and  with  the  East  Pakistan 
Rlfies  and  East  Pakistan  Police  maintained 
calm  In  the  major  cities,  the  location  of 
most  of  the  earlier  trouble. 

CONTROL 

During  this  period  of  political  activity, 
from  the  1st  to  the  25th  of  March,  the 
Awami  League  extended  its  control  over  the 
operation  of  the  governmental  structure  of 
the  province.  Initially  It  performed  the  peace 
keeping  function,  then  selectively  requested 
that  banks  open,  that  workers  return  to  work 
iQ  non-governmental  Jobs  and  in  cyclone  re- 


construction projects,  and  finally  that  ports, 
customs  and  tax  offices  again  function  but 
that  the  revenue  earned  was  to  be  deposited 
in  escrow  accounts  in  East  Pakistan  based 
banks. 

The  Awami  League  under  the  leadership  of 
Sheikh  Mujlb,  had  therefore,  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  government  through  an  evolu- 
tionary process.  It  was  legitimate  in  that  It 
represented  virtually  all  of  the  people  of 
East  Pakistan,  had  assumed  administrative 
roles  in  the  functioning  of  the  province  and 
had  even  taken  time  out  to  talk  to  leaders 
of  diplomatic  missions  in  the  province.  And 
so,  it  seemed,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  "interim  government." 

DEATH 

But  on  the  26th  of  March  there  were  no 
morning  papers  .  .  .  the  building  housing 
the  leading  Bengali  language  paper,  the  Ite- 
faq,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  all  other 
papers  were  closed.  There  were  no  proces- 
sions of  students  and  teachers  and  workers 
.  .  .  the  university  students  living  in  the 
residential  halls  had  been  awakened  by  fir- 
ing; those  who  did  not  escape  were  killed  on 
the  spot  and  burled  In  a  massive  grave  in 
front  of  one  of  the  halls  .  .  .  leading  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  had  been  taken  from 
their  university  ^quarters  and  executed  .  .  . 
workers  living  In  "bastl"  villages  made  of 
woven  bamboo  had  been  burned  In  their 
houses  or  gunned  down  trying  to  escape  the 
flames  which  had  been  set  by  the  army, 

riGHT    CONTINTJES 

Sheikh  Mujlb  had  been  arrested  as  a  traitor 
and  taken  to  prison  in  West  Pakistan.  The 
cries  of  "Jal  Bangla"  had  been  replaced  by 
the  West  Pakistanis'  "Pakistan  Zlndabad" — 
long  live  Pakistan.  The  nation  had  been 
plunged  Into  a  civil  war  for  which  no  one 
but  the  army,  with  Its  American  and  Chi- 
nese supplied  arms,  was  prepared. 

A  cartoon  which  appeared  in  the  papers 
diirlng  the  period  of  non-cooperation  showed 
an  army  tank  lined  up  against  an  endless 
stream  of  Bengalis.  The  implication  was  ob- 
vious— the  army  has  superior  firepower,  but 
East  Pakistan  has  a  popvilatlon  of  75  million 
people  determined  to  end  the  domination  of 
East  Pakistan  by  the  West.  Now  that  the 
legitimate  political  channels  have  been 
closed,  the  fight  for  Independence  probably 
will  be  carried  on  In  the  cities  and  the 
countryside  of  East  Pakistan. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4.  1971] 

More  Refugees  Freeing  Pakistan — Hundreds 

OF  Families  Cross  Prom  East  Into  India 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

New  Delhi. — ^Por  the  flrst  time  since  seri- 
ous fighting  broke  out  in  East  Pakistan  late 
last  week,  substantial  numbers  of  refugees 
were  reported  today  to  be  crossing  the  border 
Into  Indian  territory. 

Indian  press  agency  reporters  stationed 
along  the  border  said  hundreds  of  families, 
mostly  women  and  children  had  crossed  the 
Ganges  River  from  Rajshahl,  where  West 
Pakistani  troops  were  reported  to  have 
moved  through  the  town  against  Bast  Paki- 
stani adversaries. 

At  other  points  along  the  border,  people 
who  had  flrst  fled  from  towns  to  neighboring 
villages  crossed  over,  saying  they  had  feared 
that  West  Pakistani  planes  would  bomb  their 
rural  sanctuaries  next. 

As  usual,  there  were  conflicting  reports  of 
the  situation  In  East  Pakistan.  While  the 
West  Pakistani  radio  asserted  that  the  situ- 
ation in  cities  and  towns  remained  "calm," 
East  Pakistanis  at  the  border  reported  heavy 
fighting  In  several  towns. 

In  general,  however,  it  appears  that  West 
Pakistani  troops  are  beginning  to  have  diffi- 
culty maintaining  their  resupply  system  and 
that  the  East  Pakistanis,  while  disorganized, 
are  beginning  to  mount  stlffer  guerrilla  re- 
sistance as  West  Pakistani  troops  attempt 
to  spread  their  control  from  cities  to  dis- 
trict towns. 
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Except  for  the  first-hand  accounts  of  a 
few  Western  newsmen  who  have  ventured 
into  East  Pakistan  on  short  trips  with  the 
help  of  the  "liberation  forces"  of  East  Paki- 
stan, most  reports  reaching  here  are  con- 
sidered highly  questionable.  Most  come  from 
Indian  reporters  In  West  Bengal  strongly 
sympathetic  to  the  East  Pakistani  bid  for 
independence.  They  have  repeatedly  reported 
great  victories  for  the  resistance  forces. 

Pakistan  Again  Protests  to  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan,  April  3. — Pakistan 
charges  that  Indian  warships  shadowed  and 
harassed  a  Pakistani  merchant  vessel  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  last  night  were  accompanied  by 
a  strong  new  protest  today  to  New  Delhi. 

The  protest  was  the  second  made  during 
the  day  to  the  Indian  Government  by  the 
Pakistani  administration  at  Islamabad,  the 
capital.  The  flrst  voiced  a  vigorous  objection 
to  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  the  Indian 
Parliament  Wednesday  expressing  Indian 
solidarity  with  the  secessionist  movement  In 
East  Pakistan. 

It  warned  that  "serious  consequences" 
could  result  from  the  Indian  action,  which 
was  described  as  grave  Interference  in  Pak- 
istan's Internal  affairs. 

The  flrst  protest  was  delivered  by  a  Pakis- 
tani Foreign  Ministry  official  for  relay  to  New 
Delhi  through  the  Indian  High  Commissioner 
In  Islamabad.  The  second  was  In  the  form 
of  a  public  statement. 

The  protest  concerning  the  ship  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  charged  that  four  Indian  war- 
ships  had  harassed  and  tried  to  halt  a  Pak- 
istani merchant  ship,  the  Ocean  Endurance, 
sailing  on  a  recognized  international  sea 
lane  70  miles  west  of  the  Indian  naval  base 
at  Dwarka. 

Pakistan  demanded  assurances  that  such 
Incidents  would  not  be  repeated.  The  state- 
ment said  that  the  Pakistani  Government 
was  taking  all  necessary  measures  to  insure 
the  safety  of  its  merchant  ships  on  the  high 
seas. 

Britons  Tell  of  Killing 

Singapore.  April  3. — Some  of  the  102 
Britons  who  were  evacuated  here  by  air  yes- 
terda  from  East  Pakistan  told  today  of  the 
fighting  and  carnage  they  had  seen. 

"Each  day  I  could  see  fresh  groups  of 
bodies  piled  up  on  the  pavements,"  said  one 
man  who  had  been  an  employe  of  the  East 
Pakistani  provincial  government.  "There 
were  men.  women,  even  babies,  with  bayo- 
net and  gunshot  wounds.  Some  appeared  to 
have  been  crushed." 

"The  deaths  were  all  at  the  hands  of  troops 
from  West  Pakistan,"  he  said.  "There  was 
fear  the  bodies  would  pollute  the  water 
supply." 

There  was  shooting  "every  night,  up  to  the 
time  I  left,"  the  Briton  declared.  "The  smell 
of  death  Is  still  everywhere,  and  every  night 
there  are  fires  on  the  skyline." 


[Prom  CBS  Evening  News,  Station  WTOP- 

TV,  Washington,  DC,  Apr.  16, 1971] 
East  Pakistani  Refugees  Fleeing  to  India 

Walter  Cronkite.  India  and  Pakistan  to- 
day exchanged  charges  of  aggression  as  their 
dispute  Intensified  over  East  Pakistan's  flght 
for  Independence.  India  said  that  federal 
Pakistani  troops  have  fired  into  Indian  terri- 
tory, wounding  Indian  civilians.  India  said 
Pakistan  would  be  responsible  for  conse- 
quences of  these  provocative  acts. 

Pakistan  claimed  Its  federal  troops  in- 
flicted heavy  casualties  on  Indian  infiltra- 
tors in  East  Pakistan  who  were  trying  to 
blow  up  a  railroad  bridge.  Some  observers 
considered  today's  exchange  of  protests  the 
most  serious  since  India  and  Pakistan  fought 
a  three  week  war  back  In  1966. 

As  always  with  war  the  Innocent  are  the 
victims.  And  John  Sheahan  reports  from  the 
East  Pakistan  border. 

John  Sheahan.  The  most  heavily  traveled 
roads  in  East  Pakistan  are  the  ones  leading 


toward  India.  Refugees  from  the  cities  of 
Jeesore,  Chortia  and  Khulna  meet  on  this 
stretch  of  road  near  the  Indian  border.  They 
say  they  ran  away  because  the  advancing 
West  Pakistan  Army  is  looting  and  burning 
their  homes  after  capturing  the  cities  against 
Uttle  rebel  resistance. 

Some  have  been  on  the  road  two  days. 

They  talk  about  injustice  on  top  of  In- 
justice: the  Pakistan  election  that  showed 
East  Pakistan  Bengalis  are  the  majority  over 
West  Pakistanis;  their  hopes  that  West 
Pakistan  could  be  stopped  politically  from 
keeping  the  lion's  share  of  proflts  from  East 
Pakistan's  exports;  the  government  negotia- 
tions that  failed,  and  the  West  Pakistan  in- 
vasion that  has  now  cost  them  their  homes 
and  possessions. 

On  the  Indian  side  of  the  border  there's 
safety,  but  few  facilities  to  house,  cloth  or 
feed  the  thousands  of  refugees.  Many  can  do 
no  more  than  camp  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

What  started  out  as  a  brave  and  Ill-pre- 
pared attempt  to  create  a  home  for  all  Ben- 
galls  has  resulted  In  destruction  and  home- 
lessness. 

John  Sheahan,  CBS  News,  Bhomra  (?),  on 
the  Indian-Pakistani  border. 


(Prom  the  Today  Show,  Station  WRC-TV, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Apr.  13,  1971] 

East  Pakistani  Revolt  Near  End,  Says  AP 
Reporter 

Frank  Blair:  An  Associated  I*ress  corre- 
spondent In  East  Pakistan  reported  this 
morning  that  the  region's  armed  resistance 
is  crumbling  fast  before  the  swiftly  advanc- 
ing columns  of  the  West  Pakistani  Army. 

Correspondent  Dennis  Neale  said  there 
were  few  visible  signs  of  any  lengthy  guer- 
rilla campaign.  He  reported  the  people  were 
fearful  of  Informers  and  reprisals. 

The  thrust  of  his  dispatch  was  that  the 
East  Pakistani  revolt  may  be  near  an  end. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1971] 

Bengali  Refugees  Fill  Indian  Camps 

(By  Lee  Leseaze) 

Botea,  India. — ^Dalal  Klian  escaped  from 
East  Pakistan  with  a  worn  white  cloth  which 
he  wraps  around  his  head  for  shelter  from 
the  sun  when  he  is  not  using  It  to  carry  his 
ration  of  rice  from  the  kitchen  of  this  ref- 
ugee camp.  He  was  unable  to  bring  anything 
else. 

A  short,  pockmarked  man  who  is  not  sure 
of  his  age,  Khan  ran  out  the  back  door  of 
his  little  grocery  store  in  Jessorce  minutes 
before  Pakistan  army  soldiers  came  in  the 
front. 

Those  who  didn't  run  fast  enough,  includ- 
ing Khan's  17-year-old  son-in-law.  were  shot 
down.  Khan  said,  and  be  saw  500  dead  bodies 
as  he  fled  Into  the  countryside. 

About  40,000  refugees  reportedly  have  come 
to  the  tent  camps  set  up  arovmd  this  border 
town.  They  are  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  East 
Pakistanis  who  have  fled  to  India  to  escape 
army  brutality,  but  no  one  is  certain  of  the 
total. 

No  International  aid  is  reaching  the  ref- 
ugees. No  one  knows  how  long  they  will  stay 
or  how  many  more  will  come.  The  refugee 
Influx  poses  a  massive  problem  for  this  im- 
poverished area  of  India.  But  Initial  largely 
private  efforts  to  help  have  kept  most  refu- 
gees fed  and  sheltered  In  long  canvas  tents. 

Almost  all  the  refugees  here  come  from 
around  Jessore  where  there  was  some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting  in  the  western  sector.  But 
all  those  interviewed  today  made  clear  that 
their  families  had  been  massacred  even 
though  they  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  Bengali  resistance. 

One  young  man  broke  into  sobs  as  he  de- 
scribed the  death  of  all  his  family.  They  were 
sleeping,  he  said,  when  the  soldiers  kicked 
In  the  door  and  opened  fire.  One  brother  had 
been  close  to  graduating  from  the  university, 
the  man  said,  leaning  against  a  car  and  wall- 


ing. They  had  all  pinned  hopes  of  advance- 
ment on  this  youth  who  would  have  been  the 
first  college  graduate  In  the  family. 

Four  tiny  old  women  pushed  their  way 
through  a  crowd  of  onlookers  to  throw  them- 
selves at  a  reporter's  feet,  holding  onto  his 
legs  and  pleading  for  help. 

Babar  All  Khan  escaped  with  a  small  pony 
cart  carrying  his  wounded  sister.  She  was 
shot  in  the  ankle  last  Wednesday  at  3  p.m. 
All  Khan  said. 

Fifty  or  60  soldiers  csime  to  their  village, 
Haibiadpur,  seven  miles  from  Jessore.  "Come 
out  all  you  Bengalis,"  the  soldiers  shouted. 
Then  they  kUled  those  who  came  out  and 
searched  for  the  others.  All  Khan  said. 

He  and  his  family  were  hiding  In  holes 
along  the  rlverbank.  His  young  son  and  his 
sister  darted  out  of  their  holes  and  ran  for 
the  trees.  They  made  it,  but  10  other  mem- 
bers of  his  fiamlly  were  killed. 

All  Khan  owns  about  20  acres  of  land  that 
has  belonged  t»  his  family  for  generations, 
but  he  doubts  that  he  will  ever  go  back.  He 
said  he  will  return  only  If  East  Pakistan's 
Bengalis  vrtn  their  independence  but  he  is 
pessimistic  about  their  ohances.  If  the  ref- 
ugees' traditional  ties  to  land  prove  stronger 
than  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Pakls^n 
army,  however,  thousands  will  drift  back  to 
their  farms  and  shops  even  if  the  army  re- 
mains In  control. 

At  present,  none  of  the  refugees  here  ad- 
mits this  possibility  and  many  believe  that 
the  Pakistan  army  is  murdering  any  people 
who  return  to  their  homes.  However,  df  the 
army  stops  Its  savagery,  the  people's  plight 
In  Indian  refugee  camps  is  likely  to  force 
them  bo  consider  returning  to  Pakistan. 

The  refugees'  second  alternative  Is  grad- 
ually to  leave  th*-  camps  far  other  places  In 
India.  However,  West  Bengal  is  already  over- 
crowded and  Its  44  million  people  are  greatly 
underemployed.  Thousands  of  additional 
people,  mostly  unskilled  farmers,  will  only 
add  to  the  misery  on  this  side  of  the  border. 

Refugees  could  also  choose  to  become  ac- 
tive in  the  struggle  against  Pakistan's  army. 
Some  East  Pakistanis  are  attempting  to  orga- 
nize guerrilla  resistance  and  the  refugees 
provide  an  enormous  manpower  pool. 

However,  many  of  the  refugees  have  already 
passed  up  opporttmltles  to  help  the  resist- 
ance in  favor  of  coming  to  India.  ITiey  are 
untrained  and  undisciplined. 

A  truck  driver  said  he  drove  resistance 
fighters  around  for  10  days,  but  decided  to 
leave  after  his  brother  was  shot.  A  primary 
school  teacher  participated  in  his  village's 
re;5lstance  committee,  but  the  committee  had 
no  military  adviser  and  took  no  defensive 
measures  before  the  army  attacked. 

There  is  little  resentment  among  the  ref- 
ugees that  the  East  Pakistan  Rifles  and 
other  resistance  flghters  did  not  stand  up  to 
the  Pakistan  army  but  chose  to  retreat  from 
every  town  and  village.  However,  the  refugees 
generally  realize  how  outgunned  and  out- 
manned  the  resistance  forces  were. 

The  refvigees  are  uniformly  eager  to  tell 
the  stories  of  murder  in  the  belief  that  more 
aid  will  come  to  them  if  their  suflTertng  la 
widely  known. 

As  one  refugee  describes  what  happened  to 
his  family,  others  crowd  around,  waiting  for 
their  turns.  Eajch  seems  fascinated  with  tales 
of  how  others  escai)ed  and  the  stories  rein- 
force the  despair  of  these  survivors  who  have 
only  begun  the  bleak  existence  of  Jobless, 
penniless  refugees. 

Pakistan  Troops  Seal  Boroeb  With  India 
Radio  Pakistan  reported  yesterday  that 
Pakistan  troops  sealed  the  border  with  India 
at  Petrapole  after  beating  back  a  band  of 
"Inflitrators"  and  their  collaborators. 

Officials  on  the  Indian  side  confirmed  that 
the  border  has  been  sealed,  but  denied  that 
Indians  entered  East  Pakistan  to  fight  or 
open  fire  on  the  Pakistanis  from  the  Indian 
side, 
•niey  Charged  that  a  Pakistani  soldier  with 
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a  machine  gun  crossed  Into  Indian  territory 
and  fired  at  civilians  and  border  security 
men  on  Saturday.  It  was  not  known  If  thfre 
were  any  casualties. 

fProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28.  19'  1] 
Grieving   Mtn-TrrtroES   Puas   East   Pakistan, 
Add  to  Area's  Tttrmoil — Some  Atraid 
RETtniN  Home,  Others  Eager  for  Figg- 
ing; Whoi*  Familxes  Massacred 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 
Botra,  India — Babar  All  Khan,  a  beard^, 
barefoot  farmer  who  doesn't  know  how  «ld 
he  Is.  has  Just  fled  from  East  Pakistan  U^to 
this  Indian  border  village.  He  came  leadint  a 
rickety  little  pony  cart.  In  It  lies  his  sister 
with  an  untreated  bxillet  wound  In  her  Ipg. 
Babar  All  Khan  has  been  traveling  for  ^ve 
days,  ever  since  West  Pakistani  Army  tro<»ps 
arrived  at  his  vUlage  of  Halbadpur  last  we^k. 
At  that  time  the  farmer's  family  had  |10 
members,  and  they  all  took  refuge  In  a  h^le 
by  the  river.  The  soldiers  ordered  all  t^e 
villagers  to  come  out  of  their  hiding  placjes. 
The  Khan  family  obeyed  orders.  A  machine 
gun  immediately  mowed  down  seven  of  ^e 
10.  Only  Babar  All  Khan.  hU  wife  a|id 
wounded  sister  escaped. 

"The  people  who  came  out  of  their  he 
were  shot.  The  people  who  did  not  come 
were  also  shot."  Mr.  Khan  says  simply. 
Confused,  bitter.  Impoverished  and 
able,  Mr.  Khan  Is  typical  of  the  Bengali 
ugeee  flowing  across  the  Indian  border  fr^m 
rebellion-torn  East  Pakistan.  They  are  flfe- 
Ing  In  the  wake  of  the  West  Pakistani  Arab's 
crushing  blows  to  Bangla  Desh  (Bengal  Na- 
tion) m  East  Pakistan.  Each  arrives  with 
his  own  tale  of  West  Pakistani  Army  brutal- 
ity, his  own  story  of  suffering  and  his  own 
fears  about  the  future. 

INDIA'S  FUTURE  ROLE 

The  swelling  number  of  refugees  poses  jet 
another  threat  to  stability  and  peace  In  Jie 
area.  Nobody  really  knows  how  many  rel)u- 
gees  there  are,  but  estimates  range  as  hl^h 
as  one  million.  Moreover,  a  combination  :of 
harsh  West  Pakistani  military  occupation, 
economic  chaos  and  future  famine  in  E*st 
Pakistan  will  drive  five  million  to  10  mllllpn 
more  Bengali  refugees  into  India  during  t^e 
next  18  months,  one  Indian  general  predicts. 
Some  observers  think  this  estimate  may  be 
far  too  high,  but  the  fact  that  some  senior 
Indian  generals  believe  India  will  have  tils 
many  refugees  on  Its  hands  Increases  India's 
sense  of  involvement  In  the  Pakistani  crisis. 
This.  In  turn.  Is  further  encouragement  to 
Indian  Intervention  In  East  Pakistan. 

It  Is  Increasingly  likely  that  India  \«tlll 
help  to  organize,  train  and  arm  Bangla  D«6h 
guerrilla  units  and  provide  them  with  bonder 
sanctuaries  from  which  to  operate,  souroes 
say.  One  Indian  general  estimates  It  will  taike 
about  a  year  to  get  an  effective  guerilla 
war  vmder  way  with  Indian  support.  Indlfin 
military  men  fear  that  If  they  don't  take  tjie 
Initiative,  the  Bangla  Desh  movement  v^ 
succumb  to  Bengali  Communist  control,  pfr- 
haps  with  furtive  Communist  Chinese  si^- 
port.  (At  this  point  though,  the  Chinese  »re 
backing  the  West  Pakistanis.) 

Some  analysts  think  the  refiigee  pool  will 
provide  the  manpower  for  a  protracted  guer- 
rilla war  against  the  West  Pakistani  occupa- 
tion forces.  Many  refugees  say  they  would  like 
to  "fight  for  Bangla  Desh"  but  frequently 
concede  they  don't  know  how.  At  present, 
anyway,  the  refugees  clearly  lack  the  leader- 
ship, organization,  training  and  weapons  tl^at 
a  guerrilla  war  would  require. 

THE   TRAGIC   STORIES 

The  refugees  feel  they  have  ample  reasbn 
to  bear  fighting  grudges  against  the  W^t 
Pakistanis.  Take  Mlnu  Blbl,  a  pretty  you^g 
woman  of  26  with  a  large  brass  ring  In  ler 
left  ear.  She  came  to  India  alone.  The  Pak  is^ 
tanl  Army  arrived  In  her  town  and  shout  td, 
"All  Bengalis  out."  Meet  of  her  family  f  >1- 


lowed  the  order,  and  her  parents  and  brother 
were  shot.  Her  sister  was  raped  and  then  shot. 
Mlnu  ran  Into  the  woods  and  watched  all 
this.  Then  she  walked  for  15  days  before 
reaching  the  Indian  border. 

A  gaunt  middle-aged  man  blurts  out  an- 
other story:  "My  whole  family  killed.  .  .  . 
We  were  asleep  In  the  room.  .  .  .  My  fam- 
ily ..  .  My  brother,  my  brother  was  a  stu- 
dent. .  .  .  He.  too,  was  killed."  The  man 
breaks  down.  Several  generations  of  a  poor 
Bengali  family  may  sacrifice  everything  to 
permit  one  male  family  member  to  achieve 
the  status  of  student.  All  of  the  family's 
dreams  of  higher  social  statxis,  as  well  as 
Its  hopes  of  future  financial  support,  are 
pinned  to  that  young  man. 

Most  refugees  are  desperately  poor.  Dalai 
Khan,  53,  tells  a  typical  tale.  The  soldiers 
came  Into  his  town,  kicked  open  bis  door 
and  shot  his  son-in-law,  who  was  asleep. 
Dalai  Elhan  escaped  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter through  the  back  door.  He  had  to  leave 
without  even  a  full  set  of  clothes.  He  now 
wears  a  large  rag  wrapped  around  his  mid- 
section and  a  smaller  rag  draped  over  his 
head.  He  must  also  eat  off  a  rag.  "I  have 
no  dish,"  he  explains. 

So  far,  no  International  relief  supplies  are 
reaching  the  refugees.  The  only  assistance — 
primitive  tent  shelters,  rice  and  some  basic 
medical  supplies — is  coming  from  official  and 
private  Indian  sources. 

Nobody  knows  what  future  these  refugees 
face.  Some  observers  believe  that  when  the 
immediate  chaos  In  East  Pakistan  subsides 
and  the  West  Pakistani  Army  cools  off,  many 
refugees — particularly  villagers — will  trickle 
back  across  the  border.  In  this  view,  ties  to 
land  will  prove  more  powerful  than  fear  or 
hate. 

Other  observers  believe  the  refugees  are  far 
too  bitter  and  too  scared  ever  to  return  to  an 
army-occupied  East  Pakistan.  Moreover,  the 
West  Pakistani  authorities  may  not  let  them 
back.  These  authorities  may  decide  that  vast- 
ly overpopulated  East  Pakistan  can  do  well 
without  the  uprooted  peasant  refugees.  The 
refugees  woxild  thus  languish  here  In  India, 
to  be  gradually  absorbed  Into  the  masses  of 
poverty-plagued  India. 

West  Pakistan  may  also  consider  the  more 
educated  refugees  as  dangerous  subversives. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  many  stories  of  Paki- 
Btant  soldiers  systematically  wiping  out  edu- 
cated middle-class  Bengalis,  the  class  that 
led  the  Bangla  Desh  movement.  One  33-year- 
old  court  clerk  says  that  the  Army  called 
all  the  civil  servants  In  his  town  together  to 
get  their  pay.  "They  were  called  together  and 
then  shot,"  he  says.  If  the  middle-class  mod- 
erates are  killed  off,  or  refused  re-entry  Into 
Pakistan,  leftist  militants  may  end  up  lead- 
ing any  future  stages  of  the  East  Pakistan 
struggle,  some  observers  think. 

At  the  moment,  the  refugees  themselves 
have  differing  plans.  A  20-yeM-old  farmer 
whose  mother  and  grandmother  were  shot  by 
the  Army  Is  afraid  to  return.  He  says  he  will 
stay  in  India  "until  I  see  the  Bangla  Desh 
flag  flying  across  the  border."  But  Bonoy 
Kumar  Mondol,  a  young  schoolteacher  whose 
father  was  killed  by  the  Army,  says  he  will 
go  back  and  fight  If  he  is  given  a  gun  and 
taught  how  to  shoot  It.  "I  want  Bangla  Desh. 
Let  the  war  continue  until  Independence!" 
he  exclaims. 

But  many  can  think  only  of  present  grief. 
Shrouded  In  rags,  walling  and  sobbing,  four 
wizened  old  women  crawl  out  of  a  crowd  of 
refugees  and  clutch  the  feet  of  two  report- 
ers. Their  story  Is  a  simple  one.  Their  chil- 
dren are  dead. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  1971] 
Pakistan  Review  Set  bt  Aid  Group — 11 -Na- 
tion CoNsoRTTUM  Meets  on  Pood  Crisis 
Tomorrow 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 
Washington. — ^A  consortium  of  11  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  plans  to  meet 


in  Paris  Friday  to  weigh  the  mounting  fiscal 
and  food  crisis  in  Pakistan. 

Studies  In  the  hands  of  officials  of  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  of  the  World  Bank  Indicate 
that  by  June  or  July,  because  of  dlsrupUon 
of  transportation  In  East  Pakistan  and  the 
filght  of  civilians  there,  10  million  to  30  mil- 
lion persons  may  face  starvation.  East  Paki- 
stan's total  population  Is  72-mllllon. 

"By  early  summer  there  will  be  no  food 
In  the  countryside — unless  It's  imported  and 
distributed  right  now,"  said  one  source  who 
recently  left  East  Pakistan.  "Pood  stocks  are 
rapidly  being  consumed  and  nothing's  com- 
ing In.  Even  If  the  fighting  ended  today  there 
would  be  a  60-day  lag  In  restoring  food  Im- 
ports and  distribution." 

newsmen's  ouster  deplored 
This  source  said  that  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment's expulsion  of  foreign  newsmen  and 
Its  refusal  to  admit  observers  from  humani- 
tarian organizations  meant  that  little  inter- 
national attention  had  focused  on  the  situ- 
ation from  the  strife  In  East  Pakistan.  The 
West  Pakistan-based  Government  has  been 
putting  down  a  move  for  autonomy,  and  later 
Independence,  In  the  East.  The  fighting 
which  began  late  In  March,  has  compounded 
the  difficulties  of  the  East,  which  was  swept 
by  a  cyclone  In  November. 

The  meeting  of  the  11  donor  nations  that 
make  up  the  Pakistan  aid  consortium  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  held  privately  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  World  Bank.  The  meeting 
has  not  been  announced  and  In  fact  bank  of- 
ficials are  officially  denying  knowledge  of  a 
meeting. 

It  has  been  learned  that  Pakistan's  request 
to  send  VIM.  Ahmen,  economic  adviser  to 
President  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan,  to 
the  meeting  has  been  rejected.  Thus,  no  Pak- 
istani will  be  present  when  Pakistan's  situ- 
ation Is  under  review. 


(Prom  the  Washington   Poet.   May  1,  1971] 

Bengalis    Reported    Pacing    Starvation 

New  Delhi. — About  4  million  persons  In 
the  area  of  East  Pakistan  ravaged  by  a 
cyclone  and  tidal  wave  last  November  face 
starvation  because  the  civil  war  has  halted 
emergency  food  distribution  officials  from 
the  area  said  today. 

In  Paris,  where  representatives  of  11  na- 
tions Involved  In  the  relief  operations  were 
meeting,  it  was  estimated  that  as  many  as 
30  million  to  60  million  of  East  Pakistan's  74 
million  Inbabltants  could  starve. 

In  Washington,  officials  also  said  the  food 
distribution  had  been  disrupted  and  urged 
the  Pakistani  government  of  President  Agha 
Mohammed  Yahya  Khan  to  resume  ship- 
ments immediately. 

Officials  from  the  10.000-square-mlle  dis- 
aster area  said  the  relief  work  has  stopped 
completely  since  the  Bengalis  declared  their 
Independence  of  the  central  government  and 
civil  war  broke  out  March  25. 

The  officials,  who  said  they  maintain  con- 
tact with  leaders  of  the  Bangla  Desh  (Bengal 
Nation)  liberation  movement,  said  the  area 
hit  by  the  cyclone  has  gone  mostly  un- 
touched by  the  fighting.  The  area  consists  of 
the  Ganges  River  Delta  districts  of  Patua- 
khall  and  Barlsal  and  some  3.600  remote  off- 
shore Islands  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Bengali  officials  said  50.000  tons  of 
food  had  been  sent  into  the  area  before  March 
26,  but  another  160.000  tons  never  was  sent 
because  the  war  shut  down  the  ports  in  East 
Pakistan  and  the  access  roads  to  the  area. 
The  200.000  tons  of  rice  had  been  donated 
by  the  United  States. 

They  said  no  food  had  been  shipped  to 
the  victims  for  the  past  month  also  becaiue 
there  was  almost  no  civilian  administration 
in  East  Pakistan  and  the  army,  which  han- 
dled much  of  the  operation,  stopped  to  con- 
centrate on  the  fighting. 
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[India  today  said  Pakistan  has  ended 
restrictions  on  the  movements  of  the  Indian 
deputy  high  commissioner  In  Dacca,  and  In- 
formed sources  said  a  compromise  solution 
of  the  two  governments'  differences  could  be 
expected  shortly.  Reuther  reported. 

[A  spokesman  for  the  Indian  foreign  office 
said  the  restrictions  on  Sen  Gupta  were 
lifted  Friday.  India  had  alleged  that  Gupta 
bad  been  virtually  Interned  in  his  house 
since  the  Dacca  mission  was  shut  down  on 
Monday.  | 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  2,   1971] 
Bengal:  A  Threat  of  Famine 

To  the  Editor: 

The  exclusion  of  the  foreign  press  and  ob- 
serveiB  from  ESast  Pakistan  has  meant  the 
loss  of  vital  Information  on  the  course  of 
events  there  and  will  deprive  us  of  the  dra- 
matio  facts  that  rouse  Individuals  and  gov- 
ernments t»  action.  But  there  is  enough 
ooncluslve  evidence  from  past  and  recent 
history  to  predict  the  result  of  the  present 
conflict  on  the  food  position  of  the  province. 

The  food  grains  that  sustain  a  large  part 
of  the  Bengali  p>opulatlon  come  from  abroad. 
TTielr  distribution  depends  on  the  effective 
fimctlonlng  of  the  port  of  Chittagong  and  on 
internal  transportation  and  admlnlwtratlve 
services. 

East  Pakistan,  with  a  ix>pulatlon  of  more 
than  seventy  million,  expected  2.6  million 
tons  of  Imported  food  grains  this  year.  That 
U  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  food  require- 
ments for  the  province,  enough  to  feed  twelve 
million  people.  However,  a  far  greater  niun- 
ber  Is  actually  affected  by  an  Interrupitlon 
In  the  steady  fiow  of  food.  For  the  60  per 
cent  of  the  population  living  barely  at  sub- 
sistence level,  these  supplies  maintain  the 
balance  between  life  and  death. 

Bengal  has  always  been  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  famine.  The  last  such  disaster  occurred 
in  1943  when  food  expected  from  Burma  did 
not  arrive  because  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
UoQ  of  that  country.  At  that  time  military 
demands  on  the  Indian  transportation  sys- 
tem prevented  the  timely  dl8rt.ributlon  of  the 
food  that  was  available.  The  food  deficit 
that  year  was  6  per  cent;  this  year  It  Is  16 
per  cent.  Deaths  in  1943  numbered  1.6  mll- 
Uon.  and  the  famine  left  social  problems 
from  which  Bengal  has  yet  t©  recover  fully. 

A  crisis  was  Imminent  In  1966  when  the 
Indo-Paklstanl  war  stopped  imports.  It  was 
avoided  when  the  great  powers  used  their 
Influence  to  bring  that  conflict  to  a  speedy 
close.  Recovery  was  aided  by  normal  internal 
supply  activities,  which  had  been  \maffected 
by  the  war. 

Today.  In  contrast,  not  only  has  the  Im- 
port of  food  been  cut  off.  but  the  Internal 
administrative  and  transport  services  have 
ceased  to  function  normally.  In  addition, 
military  action  at  planting  time  will  reduce 
the  coming  harvest. 

The  regular  Import  of  tooA  has  been  in- 
terrupted since  February.  Even  if  the  con- 
flict were  to  end  today,  the  months  required 
to  return  the  system  to  normal  would  prob- 
ably exceed  the  time  during  which  the  food 
reserves  could  sustain  the  population.  The 
factors  that  determine  mass  famine  are  Ir- 
revereible  after  a  certain  point. 

When  the  first  stories  and  photographs 
of  starving  families  are  published,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  protect  thousands  of  others. 
International  action,  immediate  and  strong, 
Is  perhaps  the  only  defense  the  people  of 
BBst  Bengal  now  have. 

Daniel  C.  Dunham. 

New  York,  ApHl  20, 1971. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17.  1971) 
India  Asks  Help  for  Refttgees 
New  Delhi.— Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Qandhl  called  for  international  assistance  to- 
Oay  in  caring  for  2.6  million  refugees  who 
have  fied  to  India  from  East  Pakistan  since 


civil  war  broke  out  there  nearly  two  months 
ago,  the  Press  Trust  of  India  (PTI)  reported. 

At  the  same  time,  the  official  Radio  Paki- 
stan reported  a  Oommunlst  Chinese  plane 
arrived  in  Dacca  from  Peking  carrying  a 
cargo  of  powdered  milk  for  rellrf  of  East 
Pakistan. 

Fighting  erupted  March  26  when  the  fed- 
eral government  sent  troops  to  put  down  the 
secessionist  revolt  In  the  East,  separated 
from  the  western  half  by  1,000  miles  of  In- 
dian territory. 

PTI  said  Mrs.  Gandhi  concluded  a  two-day 
tour  of  several  at  the  328  government  refugee 
camps  near  the  East  Pakistani  border.  In 
an  open  air  address  to  refugees  In  Haldlbarl. 
West  Bengal,  she  said  events  In  East  Paki- 
stan "have  become  a  problem  for  India"  and 
have  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  Inter- 
national affair  because  of  the  Influx  of  ref- 
ugees. 

About  half  the  refugees  have  been  living 
in  the  can^>s  while  others  have  pushed  into 
the  Indian  interior  In  search  of  food  and  Jobs. 

She  told  the  refugees  India  could  tackle 
the  problem  to  a  limited  extent  but  "called 
for  international  assistance  to  care  for  the 
evacuees"  from  East  P»aklstan,  PTI  said. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  later  told  a  press  conference 
In  Haldlbari  the  question  of  recognizing  the 
rebel  Bangla  Desh,  or  Bengal  land,  "is  under 
the  government's  examination,"  PTI  said. 

Asked  If  the  government  was  awaiting  a 
response  from  other  nations  before  extending 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  rebel  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Gandhi  replied,  "No,  India  will 
take  Its  decision  Independently,"  PTI  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  17.  1971] 

Pakistani    Refugees'    Competition    Angers 
Indian  Poor 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Petrapole,  India. — The  continuing  heavy 
influx  of  Bengali  refugees  fleeing  from  the 
Pakistani  Army  in  East  Pakistan  is  placing  a 
severe  strain  not  only  on  India's  economy 
but  on  her  social  fabric  as  well,  as  the 
presence  of  the  refugees  force  prices  up  and 
wage  rates  down. 

The  Indian  Government,  sympathetic  to 
the  Bengali  independence  movement  which 
Pakistan  is  trying  to  crush,  says  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  has  reached  2.6  million — two 
million  In  over-crowded,  politically  explosive 
West  Bengal  State  alone.  The  dally  influx, 
officials  say.  Is  In  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Resentment  among  poor  Indians,  feared 
for  weeks  by  the  Government,  has  come  to 
the  surface  and  promises  to  worsen  as  the 
refugees  compete  for  their  Jobs,  driving  the 
wages  down.  Simultaneously,  prices  have 
risen  as  scarcities  of  food  and  other  items 
have  developed. 

Here  in  this  West  Bengal  town  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  east  Pakistani  border, 
a  camp  of  tarpaulin  tents  Intended  to  shelter 
5.000  refugees  is  bursting  with  10.000. 

The  Bongaon  district.  In  which  Petrapole 
Is  situated,  generally  has  a  population  of 
about  300,000.  Officials  say  the  district  has  al- 
ready absorbed  more  than  250.000  refugees. 

The  dally  wage  for  farm  labor  \ised  to  be 
three  rupees — about  40  cents.  Now.  with  the 
extra  labor  supply,  it  has  fallen  to  two  rupees 
and,  in  some  cases  one.  Other  kinds  of  labor 
have  been  similarly  affected. 

"These  people  will  accept  anything  for 
wages  because  they're  being  fed  in  the  camp 
and  don't  need  money  for  food."  said  8.  R. 
Das.  a  retired  army  major  who  Is  comman- 
dant of  the  Petrapole  camp.  "Instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  sit  idle,  we  have  to  let  them 
go  out  and  seek  work." 

The  Government  has  been  trying  to  en- 
courage the  refugees  to  stay  In  the  camps 
and  off  the  Job  market,  but  It  feels  It  can- 
not force  them  to  do  so.  "The  problem  has 
overwhelmed  us,"  said  a  high  Indian  official 
who  asked  not  to  be  named. 


HOW  CAN  IT  BE  HZLFEDT 


Mr.  Das.  said  local  people  had  been  getting 
angry  about  the  refugees,  "but  how  can  it 
be  helped?"  Other  officials  also  reported  ris- 
ing tensions,  citing  "inroads  on  others'  pri- 
vacy" and  the  closing  of  many  schools  to 
accommodate  the  refugees,  with  the  students 
and  their  parents  becoming  restive.  Some  In- 
dians are  complaining  that  the  refugees  are 
better  fed  than  they  are. 

Though  this  Lb  a  model  camp  compared 
with  many  of  the  more  than  300  that  have 
been  set  up  all  along  India's  1.350-mlIe  bor- 
der with  East  Pakistan.  It  Is  unable  to  pro- 
vide proper  facilities. 

The  refugees,  mostly  women  and  children, 
touch  as  they  squat  or  lie  down  in  the  tents. 
Because  latrines  are  inadequate  and  lack 
privacy,  the  refugees  are  causing  a  pollution 
problem  in  the  fields.  Bleaching  powder  has 
been  spread  everywhere  as  a  disinfectant. 

SOME  CHOLERA  DEATHS 

Refugees  are  receiving  cholera  injections. 
Some  cholera  cases  and  deaths  have  been  re- 
ported In  other  camps,  though  not  at 
Petraijole.  But  most  of  the  patients  In  the 
Petrapole  camp's  hospital  have  dysentery. 
The  camp  loudspeakers  continually  blare  in- 
structions about  proper  hygiene,  which  seem 
to  confuse  the  refugees. 

Since  the  Pakistani  Army  began  to  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  East  Pakistani  secession- 
ist movement  on  March  26,  India  has  ac- 
knowledged her  Inability  to  cope  with  the 
refugees  by  herself  and  has  asked  for  for- 
eign help;  so  far,  the  foreign  assistance  has 
been  small. 

India,  arguing  that  the  refugees  should  be 
an  international  responsibility,  points  out 
that  they  already  outnumber  the  1.4  million 
Palestinian  refugees  cared  for  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Indian  officials  estimate  that  the  number 
of  refugees  could  reach  10  million  or  more 
and  that  the  annual  cost  could  reach  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Yesterday,  India,  in  a  diplomatic  note  to 
Pakistan — accused  Pakistan  of  a  "deliberate 
campaign  of  terror"  against  the  refugees  by 
the  armed  forces,  and  asserted  that  "Paki- 
stan Is  under  questionable  obligation  to  fa- 
cilitate the  return  of  these  refugees  to  their 
homes."  The  note  also  held  Pakistan  respon- 
sible for  the  cost  of  sheltering  the  refugees. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  on  a  two- 
day  tour  of  refugee  camps,  visited  the  Petra- 
pole camp  this  afternoon.  Speaking  in  Hindi, 
a  language  that  only  a  handful  of  the  Ben- 
gali-speaking refugees  can  understand,  she 
told  them : 

"You  have  come  here  poor  and  hungry, 
seeking  help.  Our  country  is  very  poor.  too. 
but  we  will  help  you  as  much  as  we  can  and 
we  will  try  our  best  to  get  your  home." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and, 
if  time  allov/s,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  who  will  be  recognized  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  ma 
jority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  I 
to  express  here  today  my  firm  belief  t 
his  attempt  to  cut  our  NATO  forces[in 
half  would  place  this  Nation  on  a  "' 
course  for  world  war  ni. 

Indeed,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  t 
a  leader  of  this  body  would  propose  that 
we  completely  alter  the  balance  of  poorer 
against  the  forces  of  freedom  in  Eur<>pe 
without  even  consulting  our  Atlantic 
lies.  I  find  it  even  more  difficult  to 
lieve  that  any  appreciable  number 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  \ 
with  favor  upon  the  proposal  which 
ator  Mansfield  has  offered. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  t 
hearings  are  being  held  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  legisla- 
tion which  would  dilute  the  President's 
war  powers  and  expand  those  held!  by 
Congress.  I  testified  before  that  comnjiit- 
tee  recently  to  express  my  firm  belief  t|iat 
any  efifort  to  alter  the  President's  v^ar- 
making  powers  would  be  a  mistake  of  liis- 
toric  importance  and  that  any  attempt 
to  do  this  without  amending  the  Obn- 
stitution  would  be  completely  illegal. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  IJhat 
the  soimdest  argument  against  taking 
any  war  powers  away  from  the  President 
£ind  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  CJon- 
gress  is  found  in  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion. If  we  needed  any  proof  that  [the 
Senate  may  be  unfit  to  play  a  larger  role 
in  foreign  affairs  and  military  decisions 
bearing  on  those  foreign  affairs,  |the 
Mansfield  resolution  certainly  woul4  fill 
the  bill.  Here  is  a  proposal  to  cut  in  half 
our  military  forces  in  Europe,  offered 
hastily  as  an  amendment  to  anotherjbill 
and  without  ample  opportimlty  to  debate 
the  ramifications  of  such  a  move,  li  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  extreme  exam- 
ples of  senatorial  irresponsibility  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  I 

NATO  is  not  just  Europe's  shjield 
against  Commimist  aggression — it  is  also 
our  own  shield  against  aggression  f^om 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Not  since  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  war  has  there  lieen 
greater  need  for  the  NATO  shield  thaa  at 
the  present  time.  I  do  not  care  how  the 
Senate  doves  want  to  interpret  it:  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
at  this  very  minute  embarked  on  the 
greatest  military  and  strategic  Fxiwer 
buildup  in  its  history.  We  have  only  to 
consult  the  findings  of  the  President's 
blue  ribbon  commission  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  to  understand  what  a  stag- 
gering endeavor  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
undertaken.  They  are  building  bigger  and 
better  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
strategic  systems.  They  are  committing 
more  manpower  resources  to  militarj  re- 
search and  development.  They  ard  de- 
ploying a  fleet  capable  of  challenging  us 
on  every  waterway  in  the  world  and  |they 
are  building  a  preemptive  first  strike 
capability.  They  outnumber  us  evenjnow 
in  manpKJwer  committed  to  NATO's 
counterpart — the  Warsaw  Pact.  And 
against  this  backdrop,  the  majority  1  sad- 
er  of  the  Senate  wants  the  United  S'  ates 
to  unilaterally  cut  in  half  the  number 
of  troops  it  is  maintaining  in  Europe 
Mr.  President,  if  by  some  disas|roufi 


mistake  this  proposal  should  be  placed 
in  effect  we  would  move  closer  to  a  nu- 
clear confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Europe  than  ever  before.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  we  cut  our  conventional 
forces  to  the  bone  our  only  protection 
against  a  possible  first  strike  by  the  So- 
viet Union  would  have  to  be  nuclear. 
In  other  words,  we  would  in  one  short 
move  go  back  to  the  awesome  strategy 
of  massive  retaliation  and  we  would  re- 
turn to  that  concept  at  a  time  when  our 
nuclear  superiority  is  going  down  the 
drain  at  a  faster  rate  every  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  Senators  to  know 
that  my  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  asking  with  increasing  insist- 
ence just  what  it  is  the  United  States  is 
attempting  to  do.  A  psychiatrist  would 
probably  put  it  this  way:  "Senator,  Is 
it  true  that  your  coimtry,  the  once- 
powerful  arsenal  of  Democracy,  has  de- 
veloped a  death  wish?" 

Our  friends  in  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  now  seriously  ask  whether 
this  Nation  believes  that  national  weak- 
ness is  a  true  measure  of  international 
morality  and  a  means  of  obtaining  some 
kind  of  absolution  and  accommodation 
from  the  collectivist  nations  of  the  world. 
How  do  we  answer  them,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  am  being  serious.  I  want  to  know 
what  to  tell  my  friends  overseas.  They 
want  to  know  if  the  United  States  truly 
and  honestly  wants  to  isolate  itself,  shed 
its  responsibilities  and,  in  effect,  tell  the 
rest  of  the  world  "we  are  not  interested." 
It  is  one  thing  to  work  for  an  end  to  a 
frustrating,  disappointing,  and  unhappy 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  some  ra- 
tionale to  support  efforts  of  those  people 
who  honestly  believe  that  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Indochina  war  was  ill-advised 
and  that  we  should  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  disengage  ourselves.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  move  arbitrarily  and 
unilaterally  to  dissolve  the  greatest 
peacekeeping  arrangements  ever  de- 
vised— the  NATO  Alliance. 

The  Washington  Post  has  called  the 
Mansfield  amendment  a  disaster.  Of  this, 
there  certainly  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact, 
I  believe  great  damage  has  been  done  by 
the  mere  fact  that  it  was  offered  and  is 
given  serious  chance  of  adoption  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  agree  with 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  that  the  Mans- 
field amendment  will  never  become  law. 
But,  I  repeat,  great  damage  has  once 
again  been  done  to  our  image  in  the 
world — to  the  respect  with  which  we  are 
held  by  other  nations. 

Maybe  the  isolationists  know  what 
they  are  doing.  If  so,  I  wish  they  would 
give  us  more  than  soft-headed  argu- 
ments about  something  called  "the  ar- 
rogance of  power"  and  about  cutting  our 
defense  expenditures  so  that  we  can  in- 
crease our  domestic  expenditures.  I  wish 
the  isolationists  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  liberal  community  would  do  more 
than  scoff  at  the  reality  of  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  and  issue  press  releases  say- 
ing that  the  details  of  this  buildup  are 
recounted  merely  to  frighten  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  pressure  Congress  into 
approving  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  defense  expenditures. 
I  should  like  to  see,  Mr.  President,  the 
men  who  support  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  our  NATO  forces  come  up  with  a  blue- 


print for  insuring  the  security  of  the  free 
peoples  of  Europe  and,  more  important, 
for  204  million  Americans.  Future  secu- 
rity and  adequate  defense  are  subjects 
which  the  isolationists  in  this  country 
never  deal  with  in  anything  but  general 
terms.  We  are  told  over  and  over  again 
that  the  United  States  is  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  on  earth,  that  any  additiom 
to  our  strategic  powers  would  be  an  ex- 
travagant and  useless  exercise  in  the 
concept  of  "over-kill."  We  are  never 
given  an  answer  to  the  growing  belief 
in  international  circles  that  the  Kremlin 
has  adopted  for  its  future  slogan  "There 
must  never  be  another  Cuba." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  publi- 
cizing this  slogan  which  says  in  a  few, 
short  words  that  the  Soviet  Unicm  Is 
making  sure  that  it  will  never  again  have 
to  be  the  first  one  to  blink  when  it  comes 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  United  States 
in  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  advocates  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  had  better  lay  out  a 
whole  new  plan  for  American  strategy  in 
an  unfriendly  world  before  they  ask  the 
members  of  this  body  to  vote  seriously  on 
a  proposal  to  default  on  our  obligations 
to  our  European  allies  and  to  our  own 
people.  It  takes  more  than  an  argument 
about  easing  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  and  of  strengthening  the  dollar. 
What  we  need  from  the  majority  leader 
and  his  supporters  is  a  sound  reason  for 
placing  this  Nation  and  its  strategic  in- 
terests in  immense  jeopardy.  For  if  I 
had  to  point  to  one  piece  of  legislation  in 
this  Congress  which  I  believe  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  bringing  us  into 
world  war  III,  I  would  point  to  this  111- 
oonceived  NATO  amendment. 


The 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Harris).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1967— MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 
NO.  86 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

First,  when  he  speaks  of  defense,  there 
is  something  that  should  be  kept  In 
mind:  throwing  out  the  epithet  isolation- 
ism, which  is  done  by  those  opposed  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  really  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  logical  points 
raised  by  the  Mansfield  proposal.  It  does 
not  add  to  the  area  of  wisdom  or  logic.  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  consider 
themselves  military-minded,  and  with 
some  amount  of  expertise  on  military  af- 
fairs, would  realize  the  tactical  disad- 
vantage at  which  our  Nation  places  It- 
self under  the  present  policy. 

I  say  a  tactical  disadvantage  because, 
as  is  recognized,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
committed  800,000  troops  beyond  its  bor- 
ders into  Eastern  Europe.  Of  course,  right 
next  to  its  borders,  it  has  many  other 
thousands  of  troops  available.  So  anyone 
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who  thinks  that  the  American  contin- 
gent of  300,000  troops — with  a  lot  of  fat 
there,  a  lot  of  headquarters  sites,  and 
staff  personnel — would  be  an  effective 
military  arm  to  stop  the  juggernaut  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  case  of  an  actual 
attack,  is  really  indulging  in  wishful 
thinking. 

So,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  obvi- 
ously, no  one  can  say  that  that  commit- 
ment of  300,000  troops  is  really  going  to 
stop  or,  for  that  matter,  delay  appreci- 
ably a  land  war  in  Europe. 

What  it  does  do  is  guarantee  that  we 
wiU  go  to  the  aid  of  Ehirope. 

Just  in  military  terms  alone,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
others  with  their  extensive  military  ex- 
perience would  realize  that  it  would  be 
to  our  tactical  advantage  to  lower  the 
number  of  troops  in  Europe  so  that  in  the 
eventuality  of  an  attack,  those  troops 
would  not  be  wiped  out  but  would  be  lo- 
cated elsewhere  and  be  prepared  to  as- 
sist the  area  of  conflict  if  needed. 

So,  from  a  logical,  political,  and  tacti- 
cal consideration.  It  would  seem  that  the 
best  course  of  action  would  be  to  decrease 
the  number  of  troops  in  Germany  and 
Europe  so  that  we  could  move  them  from 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  to  a  war  zone  and  be  much  more 
effective. 

The  other  facet  is  that  with  a  large 
number  of  troops,  if  a  land  conflict  did 
take  place,  the  fact  that  we  had  so  many 
Americans  who  would  be  lost  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  land  war  would  almost  guar- 
antee a  nuclear  exchange,  because  our 
Government  could  not  sit  back  Idly  and 
watch  300,000  Americans  being  obliter- 
ated. So  it  would,  of  necessity,  require  an 
escalation  to  the  nuclear  level. 

This  logic  is,  I  think,  180  degrees  op- 
posite to  the  logic  put  forth  by  those  who 
cry  out  in  shrill  terms  that  NATO  will  be 
dismembered  with  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops,  and  state  that  this  leaves 
only  one  course  of  action,  and  that  is 
nuclear  action. 

I  think  it  equally  reasonable  that 
maintaining  a  large  contingent  of  troops 
guarantees  a  nuclear  exchange. 

If  I  have  heard  It  once,  I  have  heard  It 
dozens  of  times,  how  we  are  falling  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  our  capability 
to  defend  ourselves. 

It  seems  that  repetition  adds  credi- 
bility in  some  of  these  areas.  How  unfor- 
tunate that  is.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
chart  that  was  published  last  year  in  the 
New  York  Times,  a  chart  which  has  been 
used  numerous  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  a  chart  that  has  really  never  been 
disputed  by  the  administration  or  by 
those  who  talk  in  shrill  voices  concerning 
our  falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  chart  lays  out  the  number  of 
submarines,  aircraft,  and  missiles  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have,  and  what  would  be  the  bal- 
ance that  would  take  place  with  the 
deployment  of  MIRV. 

I  have  reduced  the  figures  on  the  chart 
to  an  Interesting  comparison,  as  the  sit- 
uation existed  prior  to  the  deployment  of 
MIRV  which,  of  course,  will  now  take 
place  this  month.  Prior  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV,  we  had  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union— and  my  defini- 
tion of  destruction  is:  five  missiles,  five 


nuclear  warheads,  or  hydrogen  warheads 
per  city  for  50  cities,  which  would  mean 
that  we  would  need  to  be  able  to  target 
250  nuclear  warheads  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; and,  likewise,  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  United  States. 

Under  this  proposal,  before  the  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV,  we  had  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  15  times. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
quire parity,  had  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  United  States — same  thing — attack- 
ing with  five  missiles  each  on  50  different 
cities.  They  had  the  ability  to  destroy  the 
United  States  eight  times. 

So  we  had  almost  double  their  capacity 
for  destruction. 

Now,  with  the  deplosonent  of  MIRV, 
which  will  give  us  an  advantage  until  the 
end  of  this  decade,  we  have  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  41  times  when 
MIRV  is  completely  deployed;  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  return,  would  have  the 
ability  to  destroy  us  25  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  no  great  comfort 
in  saying  that  we  are  ahead  in  this  arms 
race;  but  I  do  wish  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  those  who  call  for  these  weapons,  in 
an  effort  to  puff  up  the  budget  and  in  £in 
effort  to  sustain  a  number  of  foolish 
expenditures  with  respect  to  our  defense 
arsenal  today,  try  to  build  fear  in  the 
American  public — a  fear  that  is  not 
there. 

Unfortunately,  the  upshot  of  all  this 
is  that  we  take  American  dollars — the 
money  of  the  taxpayers — and  buy  what 
we  think  is  good  defense,  when  in  swjtual- 
ity  it  is  bad  defense. 

If  we  spend  our  wealth  on  bad  defense, 
then  we  truly  do  jeopardize  our  stand- 
ing and  our  relationship  with  those  whose 
views,  we  feel,  are  not  in  accord  with 
ours. 

I  think  that  is  a  serious  situation,  be- 
cause if  there  is  anything  that  this  Na- 
tion must  and  should  undertake,  it  is  a 
proper  and  effective  defense  because  we 
have  a  system  of  government — ^in  my 
book,  at  least — that  is  far  more  success- 
ful— at  least  for  us — than  any  other  sys- 
tem has  been  for  any  other  people  in  the 
history  of  man. 

So  our  goal  is  the  same — the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  Those  who  decry  us  as  be- 
ing isolationists  add  nothing  to  the  dia- 
log, but  merely  try  to  fan  the  flames  of 
misunderstanding,  the  flames  of  fear. 

We  have  nations  today  which  are  no 
different  than  nations  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  armed  to  the  teeth,  just 
as  princely  kingdoms  in  that  era  were 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Such  a  situation,  of 
course,  led  to  the  religious  wars  that 
took  place  at  that  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
century  we  have  similar  type  wars.  They 
are  not  religious,  but  economic.  They 
are  both  based  on  ideology,  however.  I 
would  hope  that  mankind  could  mature 
to  a  higher  level  of  action.  To  do  so,  I 
think,  will  depend  upon  the  leadership 
of  this  Nation.  That  this  situation  should 
come  about  ais  a  byproduct  of  the  efforts 
within  this  body  only  imderscores  the 
lack  of  imagination,  the  lack  of  a  pro- 
gram in  our  total  international  policy. 

I  would  hope  that  any  effort  to  water 
down  the  Mansfield  amendment  will  take 
cc^nizance  of  the  ffict — and  I  want  to 
state  it  again — that  we  do  not  have  to 


wait  xmtil  September,  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  a  long  period  of  time.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  be  meeting  in  Brussels 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  of  NATO 
countries.  That  is  certainly  the  time  to 
bring  into  focus  our  economic  problems 
and  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  either  by  greater  mone- 
tary paJticipation  by  European  countries 
or  by  a  reduction  in  the  commitment  of 
the  troops  that  we  do  have. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  meeting  is  not 
successful,  thai  we  have  a  meeting  that 
Secretary  Rogers  will  be  attending  in 
Lisbon  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  June. 

If  these  two  meetings  are  not  success- 
ful, I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  could 
then  act,  because  it  would  be  obvious 
that  the  will  and  the  mettle  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  to  do  no  more  than  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  a  status  quo 
that  has  perpetuated  the  national  prob- 
lems that  existed  a  decade  or  two  dec- 
ades ago,  a  policy  that  has  not  been  rele- 
vant to  our  economic  situation  and,  of 
course,  the  changing  complexions  of  the 
governments  that  we  deal  with  in  foreign 
affairs. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  be 
so  hidebound,  so  unimaginative,  as  to 
become  involved  in  this  situation.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  NATO  has 
been  successful.  That  has  never  been 
challenged  by  the  majority  leader  or  by 
anyone  else.  It  has  been  a  successful  ve- 
hicle, as,  at  one  time,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  a  successful  vehicle.  However, 
it  devolves  itself  into  a  new  pattern,  and 
those  who  do  not  partake  of  that  new 
pattern  fall  into  irrelevance. 

That  is  the  state  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today,  when  the  American  tax- 
payer pays  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
and  thereby  feeds  the  economic  ma- 
chinery of  Europe  which,  in  turn,  com- 
petes with  our  economic  machinery 
which,  in  turn,  has  very  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  our  economy- 

We  have  in  our  country  6.1  percent 
unemployed.  Western  Germany  has  2.7 
million  people  Imported  to  fuel  its  eco- 
nomic institutions.  That  this  could  come 
about  Is  full  testimony  of  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  hanging  onto  policies,  hanging 
onto  past  policies  which  are  no  longer 
relevEUit. 

Proof  that  this  is  the  case  is  the  simple 
fact  that  this  policy  was  truly  challenged 
by  the  Mansfield  amendment.  Those  who 
came  forward  to  oppose  it  were  not  of 
the  relevant  future  era,  but  were  those 
who  were  trotted  out  from  the  past,  com- 
ing forward  with  incantations  of  dan- 
ger and  fear  concerning  situations  that 
were  relevant  10  or  20  years  ago,  but 
which  are  not  any  longer  relevant. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  just  expired. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 
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THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  DOLLAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ^ 
excellent  editorial  appeared  In  the  lat^t 
issue  of  Lile  magazine.  The  editorial  Is 
entitled.  "The  Revolt  Against  the  Dol- 
lar." The  article  reads  In  part: 

The  source  of  the  trouble  la  the  cumuia- 
tlve  deflclte  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  paymei^. 
For  most  of  the  past  decade,  we  have  sp^nt 
more  dollars  abroad — In  tourism,  in  keeptng 
U.S.  troope  In  Europe,  in  Investing  In  busi- 
ness opportunities  abroad — than  we  htve 
earned  In  the  currencies  of  others.  In  1070 
our  deficit  was  a  whopping  HO  billion,  afcid 
this  year  It  Is  moving  even  higher.  Since  the 
dollar  Is  the  major  reserve  currency  of  cen- 
tral banks — and  they  are  committed  to  8T|p- 
port  its  value  by  the  rules  of  the  Inter^- 
tlonal  Monetary  P\ind — the  result  of  tjils 
cumulative  deficit  is  to  flood  foreign  central 
banks  and  money  markets  with  more  dollfirs 
than  they  want  or  can  use.  The  German 
central  bank,  with  $20  billion  already  In  its 
reserves,  has  been  forced  to  swallow  fr^sh 
dollars  at  a  rate  which  on  May  5  readied 
$1  billion  In  the  first  hour.  On  that  day  It 
•txjpped  accepting  dollars  attbogerther,  $pii 
the  four  leaser  oo^^ntrl«B  followed  suit.  ' 
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Mr.  President,  those  countries  are  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 

I  continue  reading: 

For  four  bewildering  and  shamefvil  diys, 
thousands  of  American  tourists  were  hard  put 
to  change  their  dollars  Into  anything.  Unaible 
to  buy  guilders,  an  elderly  American  In  an 
Amsteaxtam  hotel  shouted  In  the  lobby,  "Hey, 
what's  wrong  with  o\ir  dollar?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Revolt  Against  the  Donar,"  be  prln^d 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec(»d, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Rbvolt  Against  thb  Doixab    j 

Swiss  bankers  called  it  "the  worst  motte- 
tary  crisis  since  World  War  II."  But  Tou 
would  never  have  guessed  It  from  the  mfaod 
around  the  world's  monetary  headquarters, 
which  Is — or  was — ^Washington.  The  Euro- 
peans, led  by  West  Oemuuiy,  were  oondilct- 
Ing  a  disorderly  revolt  agalnwt  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar's dominance  of  their  currencies.  Un)ike 
the  Mayday  protests,  this  one  took  Washing- 
ton by  surprise.  If  this  was  an  example  of 
America's  new  'aow-proflle"  diplomacy!  it 
was  a  sorry  show  Indeed.  Most  Amerloans 
will  feel  few  direct  economic  effects  of  the 
crisis  now  but  should  understand  the  serlovis 
implications  for  the  futiire  of  their  dollar. 

Yet  even  after  five  countries  (Germany. 
SwltserlAnd.  Belgium,  Holland  and  Austria) 
had  managed  to  devalue  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  their  own  currencies,  Washington  rematned 
passive.  "We  are  not  dictators  of  the  inlter- 
natlonal  monetary  system"  was  the  reaction 
of  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally.  Tfhat 
remark  came  a  day  after  May  6,  1971,  the 
day  it  l>ecame  obvious  that  the  U.S.  had 
abdicated  (one  hopes  not  permanently),  its 
claim  to  leadership  In  the  vital  task  of  k*ep- 
|lng  order  In  the  wocid  of  International 
money.  J 

Although  the  crisis  was  preclpltatea  by 
Germany,  its  root  cause  was  Washlngoon's 
long-standing  Indifference  to  the  impact 
abroad  of  its  own  monetary  policy.  The 
Europeans  themselves,  after  a  quarrelst>me 
20-hour  meeting  in  Brussels,  restored  abme 
order  to  the  disrupted  exchange  valuef  of 
their  currencies,  but  a  similar  crisis  will  re- 
turn to  threaten  the  world  trading  sy^m 
xinleee  the  U.S.,  as  chief  banker  to  the  wtiole 
free  world,  ends  Its  profligate  ways.         I 

The  source  of  the  trouble  is  the  cumula- 
tive deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Por  most  of  the  past  decade,  we  have  s^ent 


more  dollars  abroad — in  toiirlsm.  In  keeping 
U.S.  troops  In  Europe,  in  investing  in  busi- 
ness opportunities  abroad — than  we  have 
earned  in  the  currencies  of  others.  In  1970 
our  deficit  was  a  whopping  •lO  bUllon,  and 
this  year  it  is  moving  even  higher.  Slixce  the 
dollar  is  the  major  reserve  currency  of  cen- 
tral banks — tind  they  are  committed  to  sup- 
port Its  value  by  the  rviles  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund — ^the  result  of  this 
cumulative  deficit  is  to  flood  foreign  central 
banks  and  money  markets  with  more  dol- 
lars than  they  want  or  can  use. 

The  German  central  bank,  with  $30  billion 
already  In  ite  reserves,  has  been  forced  to 
swallow  fresh  dollars  at  a  rate  whioh  on 
May  5  reached  $1  billion  in  the  first  hour. 
On  that  day  It  stopped  accepting  dollars 
altogether,  and  the  four  lesser  countries 
followed  suit.  Por  four  bewildering  and 
shameful  days,  thousands  of  American  tour- 
ists were  hard  put  to  change  their  dollars 
Into  anything.  Unable  to  buy  gulldere,  an 
elderly  American  In  an  Amsterdam  hotel 
shouted  In  the  lobby,  "Hey,  what's  wrong  with 
our  doUar?" 

The  simple  answer  is  that  there  are  Just 
too  many  doUairs  in  the  world.  Some  $50  bU- 
llon are  at  large  as  exiled  "Eurodollars," 
sloshing  around  foreign  money  markets  and 
growing  at  a  rate  governed  by  the  size  of 
our  deficits  and  by  nothing  and  nobody  else. 
Eurodollars  were  what  financed  the  bear  raid 
on  the  dollar.  "Speculators,"  said  John  Con- 
neJly  with  pious  cxmtempt. 

Actually,  the  specxilators  were  mostly  cor- 
porate treasurers  (many  of  them  from  Amer- 
ican-dominated international  corporations) 
whose  Job  is  to  find  the  highest  interest  rate 
for  their  surplus  fxxnds,  and  Germany's  Inter- 
est rates  are  high  becatise  it  is  combatting 
what  all  Germans  deeply  fe«tf:  a  palpable 
InfiAtlon.  So  long  as  he  had  to  absorb  any 
surplus  dollars  offered  him,  Otmar  Emmlnger 
of  the  Bxindesbeuik  has  had  to  watch  the 
German  money  supply  grow  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  he  thinks  safe.  "Our  monetary 
policy  In  effect  is  being  dictated  In  Wash- 
ington," said  he  before  the  crisis.  The  ar- 
rogance or  Indifference  of  Washington 'a 
reply — roughly:  Who,  me? — has  been  Irri- 
tating beyond  words  to  all  European  money 
men.  Even  more  irritating  Is  the  phrase 
which  an  American  academic  economist. 
Harvard's  Gottfried  Haberler,  urged  as  a  pol- 
icy on  Washington  for  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem:  "Benign  neglect." 

Elxirope's  mounting  disgust  with  this  non- 
policy  explains  why  Karl  Schiller,  Germany's 
bright  and  bold  minister  of  economics,  dared 
precipitate  the  crisis.  By  hinting  that  the 
mark  might  be  revalued  upward  against  the 
dollar,  he  invited  both  the  fiood  of  dollars 
and  the  consequent  freeze.  Now  the  mark 
is  "floating"— ^l.e.,  traded  at  free  marlcet 
prices — toward  the  higher  dollar  value  Schill- 
er wanted.  But  no  doubt  he  also  wanted  to 
shock  Washington  into  an  admission  of  its 
responsibility  for  Europe's  currency  troubles. 
Words  of  advice  and  reproof,  delivered  re- 
peatedly from  Europe  to  Washington  for  the 
past  five  years,  both  directly  and  via  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  have  had  no 
practical  effect  whatever. 

Ever  since  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  of 
1944,  the  dollar  has  been  the  ultimate  In- 
ternational ctirrency.  partly  because  central 
banks  could  always  exchange  It  for  gold  until 
1968,  and  since  then  because  they  had  little 
choice.  But  the  bankers'  disgust  with  the 
profiigate  dollar  has  mounted  as  they  have 
lost  sympathy  with  the  major  reasons  for 
our  mounting  deficits :  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
export  (to  them)  of  our  Inflation,  the  ex- 
pansion (via  Eurodollars)  of  U.S.  corporate 
investment  In  Common  Market  sutosldlaries. 
In  fact,  they  do  have  In  mind  an  sdtematlve 
to  their  dependence  on  the  dollar,  one  that 
they,  not  Washington  would  control. 

Last  winter  members  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket agreed  on  plans  for  full  economic  and 
monetary  union  over  the  next  ten  years, 
which  should  In  time  lead  to  a  single  Euro- 


pean currency  and  central  bank.  Their  mu- 
tual Interest  In  getting  control  of  the  un- 
govemed  Eurodollar  market  will  hasten  their 
progress  toward  this  goal  of  a  money  inde- 
pendent of  the  dollar.  European  disgust  with 
American  nonmanagement  of  world  money 
will  increase  the  mistrust  of  America  In  other 
respects.  They  dont  think  we  are  coping 
responsibly  enough  with  inflation  and  they 
dont  want  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  it.  They 
think  we  should  get  out  of  our  recession  with- 
out too  much  Increase  In  our  money  supply— 
and  they  believe  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. In  Its  rush  to  achieve  full  employment 
before  the  '72  election,  is  not  doing  that. 
"Every  day  Is  amateur  night  at  the  Treasury," 
says  one  Eiiropean  banker.  The  resurgence 
of  protectionism  here  and  abroad,  the  end  of 
the  liberal  policies  which  have  done  such 
wonders  for  world  trade  these  last  20  years, 
could  be  another  result  of  our  Inability  to 
agree  with  Europe  on  the  sound  monetary 
arrangements  essential  to  freer  trade. 

Washington's  pwisslvlty  in  the  face  of  these 
threats  and  poeslbllltles  Is  deploratole.  The  re- 
volt against  the  dollar  Is  a  signal  that  the 
Bretton  Woods  area  of  International  money, 
if  not  over,  is  gravely  threatened.  If  the  UjB. 
does  not  assume  a  stronger  role  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  system  than  the  lopsided 
dollar  system,  the  dollar  and  the  people  who 
stlU  depend  on  It  will  continue  to  be  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Billings  Gazette,  Billings. 
Mont.,  imder  date  of  May  12,  1971,  en- 
titled "Dollar  Difficulties"  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  because  It  covers  the  same 
situation  to  a  considerable  degree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

Dollar  Dimc'ni.TiES 

The  dldos  of  the  dollar  and  the  mark  the 
past  few  days  probably  have  left  most  of  you 
as  confused  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Reeding  through  various  analyses  by  the 
experts  can  leave  one  almost  as  confused  as 
before  the  start. 

We  wish  we  could  say  "It  becomes  crystal 
that  .  .  ."  but  so  far  It  doesnt. 

Writer  John  M.  Lee  of  the  New  York  Times 
analyzes  "If  there  has  to  be  a  villain  in  the 
current  monetary  crisis  It  could  well  be  the 
vast,  free-wheeling  and  somewhat  mysterious 
entity  known  as  the  Eurodollar  market. 

"The  market,  comprising  ordinary  Ameri- 
can dollars  on  deposit  with  banks  outside  the 
U.S.,  has  grown  from  a  $1  billion  infant  at 
the  end  of  the  1950's  to  what  some  see  as  $50 
bllUon  dragon  today. 

"While  usefully  financing  trade  and  invest- 
ment all  over  the  world,  the  rush  of  Euro- 
dollars toward  high-Interest  rate  countries 
has  disrupted  the  tight  money  policies  of 
Inflation  conscious  governments." 

The  result  hae  been  that  Eurodollan 
actual  value  were  not  as  high  as  the  German 
mark  exchange  rate  for  them.  Whoosh,  the 
speculative  Eurodollars  moved  into  the  Weet 
German  market — and  West  Germany  took 
steps  to  halt  the  flow  into  that  country. 

Switzerland,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands 
and  Aiistrla  followed  the  line  over  the  objec- 
tions of  Prance.  All  four  Joined  West  Ger- 
many in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  excess 
dollars  that  were  aggravating  their  problems 
of  fighting  Inflation. 

All  of  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
European  bankers  and  governments  are 
questioning  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

An  unanswered  question  at  this  time  Is 
whether  the  European  governments  are  doing 
what  the  U.S.  wants  them  to  do.  The  imme- 
diate effect  will  be  to  open  European  markets 
to  U.S.  goods  by  making  them  relatively 
cheaper  in  European  money. 

Meanwhile,  the  European  countries  that 
raised  the  value  of  their  ciurency  will  have 
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to  get  higher  prices  for  what  they  seU  to 
the  U.S. 

It  will  cost  more  for  U.S.  citizens  to  travel 
In  Europe  and  the  little  foreign  cars  and 
Swiss  cheese  will  cost  more  here,  maybe. 

This  could  give  the  U.S.  a  more  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  It  might  help  our  Infla- 
tion problems. 

It  might  bring  penalties  against  U^S. 
business  abroad  for  what  Europe  sees  as 
"irresponsible"  Washington  policies. 

President  Nixon,  with  the  election  next 
year,  saw  a  need  to  stimulate  VS.  business 
and  employment.  He  called  for  lower  Interest 
rates  and  easier  money  policies. 

The  reaction  in  West  Germany  was  against 
the  U.S.  export  of  Inflation. 

Or  was  It? 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  exceptional 
article  by  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  which  ap- 
peared in  Newsweek  of  May  12,  1971,  en- 
titled "Worse  Than  Mylal"  having  to  do 
with  the  drug  problem  as  it  affects  our 
men  in  Vietnam,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  do  this  with  the  hope  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  read  the  article  and  become 
more  aware  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  situation  which  has  developed 
In  Vietnam  covering  10  to  20  i)ercent  of 
our  troops,  conservatively  speaking,  a  sit- 
uation which  has  brought  into  being  a 
great  number  of  addicts,  probably  some- 
where between  30  and  40,000  men, 
again  conservatively  speaking,  who  will 
return  to  this  coimtry  and  who  will  find 
this  country  a  different  area  from  Viet- 
nam and  will  create  a  problem  which 
this  Congress,  this  Government,  and  our 
people  cannot  avoid  but  must  face  up  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoBSs  Than  Mt  Lai 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — In  addition  to  the  56,000 
Americans  who  have  died  in  Vietnam,  there 
are  now  many  thousands  more  who  might  al- 
most as  well  be  dead.  Por  according  to  a  new 
and  authoritative  estimate — vividly  sup- 
ported by  Nkwsweek  reporters  (page  26)  — 
there  are  between  30.000  and  40,000  service- 
men in  Vietnam  who  are  heroin  users.  Most 
of  these  men,  on  return  to  civilian  life,  are 
condemned  to  a  life  of  crime  and  an  early 
death. 

The  horrifying  new  estimate  was  provided 
by  the  Provost  Marshal's  office  In  Saigon  to 
an  emissary  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Rep.  Robert  Steele  of  Connecti- 
cut. If  you  think  about  its  real  meaning.  It 
Is  the  worst  horror  to  emerge  from  the  war — 
worse  even  than  My  Lai. 

According  to  the  estimate,  between  10 
per  cent  and  15  per  cent  of  the  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  are  on  hard  drugs — mean- 
ing heroin  in  almost  every  case.  This  can 
only  be  an  estimate,  since  where  heroin  Is 
easUy  avaUable,  as  it  is  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  not 
hard  to  conceal  an  addiction.  But  the  Provost 
Marshal's  estimate  is  borne  out  by  other 
evidence.  Including  a  study,  based  on  anony. 
mous  polling  techniques,  of  addiction  In  the 
Americal  Division. 

SKTBOCKETING  USE 

In  this  study,  6.4  per  cent  of  those  polled 
admitted  taking  "heroin  or  opium,"  and  5.6 
per  cent  said  they  took  "cocaine."  There  Is 
virtually   no  cocaine  In  Vietnam,   and  the 
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word  is  undoubtedly  a  misnomer  for  heroin, 
which  the  GI's  call  "skag."  This  Indicates  a 
total  of  almost  12  per  cent  on  heroin.  The 
figure  is  very  probably  low,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  poll  was  taken  last  September,  and 
since  then  the  use  of  heroin  In  Vietnam 
has  skyrocketed.  Second,  even  when  prom- 
ised anonymity,  a  good  many  GI  drug  takers 
undoubtedly  play  safe  and  deny  that  they 
take  drugs. 

Moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
GI  addicts  are  unaware  that  they  are  addicts, 
and  some  do  not  even  know  that  they  are 
taking  heroin.  Among  the  young  draftees  In 
Vietnam,  who  are  the  chief  victims  of  the 
heroin  epidemic,  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  Vietnamese  skag  is  not  addictive  If 
It  is  smoked  or  "snorted." 

In  a  study  of  servicemen  addicts  under- 
going voluntary  treatment  it  was  found 
that  51  per  cent  of  those  who  used  heroin 
smoked  it,  mixed  with  tobacco  In  ordinary 
cigarettes,  43  per  cent  snorted  (sniffed  the 
powder  out  of  the  cupped  hand),  and  only 
6  per  cent  "mainlined,"  Injecting  the  stuff 
directly  Into  the  veins.  The  notion  that 
smoking  or  snorting  Is  not  addictive  Is  trag- 
ically untrue. 

It  Is  especially  untrue  of  "Number  Pour 
White,"  the  brand  of  heroin  produced  for 
"the  American  market"  In  Burma,  Laos  and 
Northern  Thailand.  ("Number  Three  Smok- 
ing Heroin,"  produced  for  the  Asian  market. 
Is  purplish  in  color.)  Number  Pour  White 
is  94  per  cent  to  97  per  cent  pure  heroin 
compared  with  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  in 
heroin  sold  In  the  U.S. 

EAST   TO    GET 

The  price  In  Vietnam  varies  widely,  but 
It  Is  very  much  lower  than  the  New  York 
price.  Getting  the  stuff  is  no  trouble  at  all. 
Representative  Steele  let  it  be  known  that  he 
might  be  Interested  In  buying  a  bag  of  skag, 
and  In  a  twenty-minute  walk  in  Saigon  he 
was  approached  nine  times. 

Because  the  stuff  Is  strong,  cheap  and  easy 
to  get,  and  also  because  of  the  myth  that 
smoking  or  snorting  does  not  cause  addic- 
tion, there  have  been  cases  of  yovmg  GPs 
taking  leaves  where  heroin  Is  not  easily  avail- 
able— and  suddenly  suffering,  to  their  own 
amazement,  the  horrors  of  withdrawal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study  of  servicemen  addicts, 
their  average  age  is  a  pathetic  20.5,  and 
their  average  "length  of  haWt"  is  only  five 
months. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stimley  Resor  and 
Narcotics  Bureau  director  John  IngersoU 
lx>th  flew  to  Saigon  recently  to  press  the 
Thieu  government  to  curb  the  heroin  traffic. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  highly  placed  Lao- 
tians and  Vietnamese  profit  from  the  traffic, 
and  some  disciplinary  gestures  will  doubt- 
lees  be  made.  But  the  gestures  can  only  be 
palliative — President  Thleu  can  no  more 
effectively  control  the  drug  traffic  In  Saigon 
than  Mayor  Lindsay  can  In  New  York. 

More  than  gestiires  are  needed.  The  first 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  Is  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  servicemen  who  are  al- 
ready addicted,  or  are  In  danger  of  becoming 
so.  Consider  the  situation  of  these  men. 
With  plenty  of  strong,  cheap  heroin  avail- 
able, they  have  no  trouble  supporting  their 
habit  In  Vietnam.  When  they  return  to  the 
United  States,  to  support  their  addiction 
they  wlU  have  to  mainline,  and  they  will 
have  to  find  at  least  $40  a  day.  For  most  of 
them,  the  only  way  to  get  that  kind  of 
money  Is  to  steal. 

Heroin  addiction  can  be  detected  by  \iri- 
nalysls.  It  Is  the  clear  responsibility  of  the 
services  to  give  urine  teste  to  all  Vietnam 
servicemen  before  returning  them  to  civilian 
life,  and  to  establish  compulsory  hoi^tallza- 
tlon  centers  to  cure  those  who  are  still  cur- 
able. But  the  cure  rate  is  very  low,  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam are  already.  In  effect,  sentenced  to  a  life 
of  crime  in  the  urhan  jungles. 


Something  else  must  also  be  done.  Those 
young  draftees  who  are  the  chief  victims 
of  the  Vietnam  heroin  traffic  must  be  gotten 
out  of  Vietnam  as  fast  as  possible.  The  her- 
oin epidemic,  which  is  a  new  phenomenon, 
reflects  the  erosion  of  dlsdpUne  and  morale 
In  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

NOTHTNO     TO     DO 

The  American  farces  in  Vietnam  no  longer 
have  a  genxilne  combat  mission,  and  an  army 
without  a  combat  mission  is  an  army  with 
out  a  real  purpose.  Of  the  more  than  260,000 
American  troops  now  in  Vietnam,  only  about 
a  fifth  are  combat  troops,  and  their  principal 
mission  now  is  to  avxjid  combat.  If  you  ask 
a/t  the  Pentagon  what  in  heaven's  name  the 
other  200,000  are  doing,  you  hear  geneiaJlties 
about  an  "orderly  withdrawal,"  or  you  are 
told  the  answer  is  secret. 

In  fact,  what  most  of  the  200,000  are  doing 
is  virtually  nothing,  other  than  going  mad 
with  boredom.  Under  the  President's  with- 
drawal program,  there  will  still  be  around 
150,000  nonoombat  troops  in  Vietnam  next 
November,  still  going  mad  with  boredom. 
Soldiers  will  choose  almost  any  escape  from 
an  army  that  has  lost  dladpUne,  morale  and 
purpose,  and  this  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
heroin  epidemic. 

This  country  has  a  profound  moral  oWlga- 
tlon  to  provide  logistic  support  for  the  mll- 
Uon-man  South  Vietnamese  forces,  which 
have  been  made  pathetically  dependent  on 
American  support  for  the  defense  of  their 
country.  But  taie  United  States  has  no  obli- 
gation to  continue  to  field  a  big  non-flghting 
army  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
men  are  beoomlng  heroin  addicts.  The  bulk 
of  that  non-flghtlng  army  must  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  quickly  and  urgently, 
for  the  same  reason  that  people  in  a  burning 
house  have  to  be  gotten  out  quickly  and 
urgently. 


QUORUM   CAIi 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXEX^U- 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^fT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Oneida  Tribe  or  Indians  or  Wisconsin,  Et 
Al.  v.  The  United  Statxs  or  Amsbica 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  its  report  on  the  final  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Oneida 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin  for  itself  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Plrst  Christian  and  Orchard 
Parties  of  Oneida  Indians,  plaintiffs,  vereus 
the  United  States  of  America  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Appropriations . 

Intesstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Oolumbia  trans- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Oolumbia  to  enter  Into  the  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Mental  Health  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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DiSTXiCT  or  Columbia  Edttcational 
PxBSONNEi.  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  tbe  Com. 
mlssloner  of  the  District  of  Oolumibla  sub* 
mlttlng  proposed  legislation  entitled  •Th^ 
District  of  Columbia  Educational  Personnel 
Act  (wltb  accompanying  papers);  to  th^ 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colximbla.  | 
Ottrtailmkkt  of  Matltno  Cbbtain  Article^ 

A  letter  from  the  Poetmast^  General  transi 
mlttlng  proposed  legislation  to  curtail  thf 
mailing  of  certain  articles  which  present  i 
hazard  to  postal  employees  or  mall  processf 
Ing  machines  by  Imposing  restrictions  o4 
certain  advertising  and  promotional  matter  1$. 
the  malls,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  acf 
companylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  oA 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

AcdDTNT  Investigation  and  Rkposting 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  o'. 
the  Department  of  Transportation  submit" 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  highway 
safety  program  standard  on  accident  investi  ■ 
gallon  and  reporting  (with  accompanyln) ; 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  WortoJ. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committee  i 

were  submitted: 

/ 

By  Mr.  EAGLETTON,  from  the  Committer 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend  ■ 
ment :  ' 

HJl.  5766.  An  act  to  extend  for  six  month^ 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  re^ 
port  of  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza* 
tlon  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  District  o^ 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  93-109) .  I 

By  Mr.  WTT.T.TAMS.  from  the  Commltte* 
on  "LaXxx  and  Public  Welfare:  [ 

S.J.  Res.  100.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  section  10  of 
the  Railway  L&bor  Act  with  respect  to  th| 
cxirrent  railway  labor-management  dispute 
and  for  other  purposes.   (Rept.  No.  92-110) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  | 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resoluj 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  tim^ 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  OHUBCH: 
8.  1887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Secu 
rlty  Act  of  1947  to  specify  certain  activltle, 
in  which  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  mai 
not  engage.  Referred  to  the  Committee  o 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1888.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secreta. 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of  lan^ 
for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and  main* 
tain  the  Allegheny  Parkway  In  the  State* 
of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Kentuckyi 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com4 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BAKE31: 
S.  1889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  exclude  from  Federal 
regulation  the  driver  qualifications  of  op- 
erators of  certain  classes  of  agricultural 
vehicles.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com^ 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TAPT: 
8.  1890.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employer! 
of  60  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  more  often  than  once  each  quarteri 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  1 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mrj 
TowBE,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Gambrell 
Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Taucadge,  and  Mr 

TUNNKT)  : 

S.  1891.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises.  Be 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 

S.  1892.  A  bill  to  provide  Federally  guar- 
anteed loans  to  corporations  vital  to  the  na- 
tional defense  which  are  in  Involuntary 
bankruptcy  or  are  being  reorganized  under 
Chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  to 
maintain  and  expand  employment  in  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  1893.  A  bin  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act.  provide  for  an  annual  camp- 
ing permit,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  J.  Res.  100.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  section  10 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to 
the  current  railway  labor-management  dis- 
pute; and  for  other  purpwjses.  (Considered 
and  pnssed  today) 

By  Mr.  GRIPPIN  (for  Mr.  GtTRNErr)  : 

S.  J.  Res.  101.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  20,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Moon  Walk  Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  specify  certain 
activities  in  which  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  may  not  engage.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PROHIBITION     OP     CERTAIN     ACTIVITIES     BY     THE 
CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  today  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  which  would  bar  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  or- 
ganizing, supervising,  or  conducting  any 
military  or  paramilitary  operation 
abroad. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  one  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Badillo. 

In  introducing  his  measure  on  May  31, 
1971,  the  Congressman  explained  that 
the  bill  would  close  a  loophole  in  the 
National  Security  Act  which  now  permits 
the  CIA  to  undertake  such  other  fimc- 
tions  and  duties  related  to  intelligence 
affecting  the  national  security  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  National  Security 
Council. 

It  is  this  provision  which  apparently 
is  the  justification  for  the  presence  of 
the  CIA  in  Laos — not  to  gather  intel- 
ligence, but  to  train,  finance,  and  lead 
tribal  guerrillas  and  even  the  Royal 
Laotian  Army  as  a  covert  adjimct  to  U.S. 
combat  operations. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  CIA  has 
more  than  300  men  In  Laos,  supplying 
and  training  government  guerrillas  and 
leading  commando  and  reconnaissance 
teams.  In  addition,  the  CIA  Is  mainly 
responsible  for  planning  of  the  massive 
air  bombardment  of  Laos,  which  has 
made  a  wasteland  of  this  Uny  nation  and 
turned  its  people  into  refugees  in  their 
own  land. 

By  its  use  of  the  CIA  in  this  manner, 
our  Government  has  developed  a  new  and 
cynical  formula  for  running  a  war,  out 
of  sight  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  fear  that  unless  legislation 


such  as  the  bill  I  offer  today  is  enacted, 
we  will  find  the  CIA  running  military 
operations  in  Indochina  long  after  other 
American  combat  forces  have  been 
brought  home. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  restore  the 
CIA  to  the  role  Congress  originally  in- 
tended it  to  play,  which  was  to  gather 
data  pertinent  to  the  Nation's  security, 
not  to  conduct  secret  wars  in  distant 
lands. 

I  commend  the  Congressman  for  his 
initiative.  I  wish  to  join  with  him  in  the 
introduction  of  an  identical  measure 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  send  the  bUl  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  appear 
in  the  Record  following  these  introduc- 
tory remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1887 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act 

of    1947   to   specify    certain   activities   in 

which    the    Central    Intelligence    Agency 

may  not  engage 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
102(d)  of  the  National  Secvu-ity  Act  of  1947 
(50  US.C.  403(d) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Agency  to  engage,  In  any 
manner  or  to  any  extent,  In  the  organiza- 
tion, supervision,  or  conduct  of  any  military 
or  paramilitary  operation  of  any  kind  (In- 
cluding any  operation  of  the  kind  commonly 
known  as  a  'guerrilla  warfare'  operation) 
which  will  be  executed  by  forces  primarily 
composed  of  (1)  mercenaries,  (11)  regular  or 
Irregular  personnel  of  any  armed  force  of 
any  foreign  nation  or  area,  or  (111)  personnel 
other  than  those  listed  in  (1)  and  (11)  who 
are  under  arms  and  are  indigenous  to  any 
foreign  country  or  area." 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  1889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  exclude  from 
Federal  regulation  the  driver  qualifica- 
tions of  operators  of  certain  classes  of 
agricultural  vehicles.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
22,  1970,  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Bu- 
reau of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration promulgated  comprehensive  reg- 
ulations governing  the  qualifications  of 
drivers  of  various  classes  of  motor  vehi- 
cles operating  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  authority  for  the  imposition  of  these 
regulations  is  derived  from  section  204 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  regulations  were  to  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1971.  However,  it  was 
not  until  late  in  1970  that  the  farm 
community  of  our  country  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  all  farm  vehicles  were 
subject  to  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions. Because  comments  from  the  farm 
community  were  so  late  in  coming,  the 
effective  date  for  such  vehicles  was  ex- 
tended to  July  1, 1971. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  if  these  proposed  regulations  are  ap- 
plied to  the  drivers  of  farm  vehicles  it 
will  impose  an  intolerable  burden  on  vir- 
tually all  farm  operations  in  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  on  the  small  farm- 
ing operation.  Anyone  having  the  slight- 
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est  familiarity  with  farming  knows  of 
the  central  importance  of  the  small  and 
medixim  size  vehicle  for  hauling  equip- 
ment and  produce. 

Such  vehicles,  like  the  pickup  and  the 
panel  truck,  are  not  those  vehicles  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  Many  small  farm 
vehicles  are  operated  by  young  men  and 
women  who  are  not  yet  21  years  of  age; 
such  yoimg  people  would  be  excluded 
from  driving  farm  vehicles  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  urged  Secretary 
Volpe  on  several  occasions  to  revise  the 
regulations  in  such  a  way  as  to  acknowl- 
edge the  special  needs  of  our  farm  com- 
munity. There  is  evidence  that  there  will 
be  a  revision  of  the  general  regulations 
In  the  near  future,  and  I  wlU  certainly 
welcome  such  a  change. 

However,  in  order  to  make  as  clear  as 
I  can  my  determination  to  see  that  these 
vehicles  are  not  covered  by  the  regula- 
tions, I  am  today  proposing  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  This  legislation  would  exempt  from 
the  proposed  regulations  the  operators  of 
any  truck  with  a  gross  weight  of  10,000 
pounds  or  less,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used,  and  the  bill  would 
further  exempt  operators  of  any  truck, 
regardless  of  its  size  or  weight,  if  the 
truck  is  to  be  used  to  carry  agricultural 
supplies  or  products  within  a  150  mile 
radius  of  the  point  of  original  loading. 

Mr.  President,  no  rational  person  is 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  adequate 
highway  safety  regulations.  The  April 
22,  1970,  regulations  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  are,  in  my 
view,  excellent  when  applied  to  the  in- 
terstate commercial  operations  contem- 
plated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Persons  and  firms  engaged  in  such  inter- 
state commerce  should  be  required  to 
comply  with  meaningful  driver  qualifica- 
tion standards. 

But  the  farmer,  and  particularly  the 
smaller  farmer,  should  not  be  required 
to  submit  to  complex,  strict  driver  qual- 
ification tests  and  standards  which  are 
in  no  way  relevant  to  the  kinds  of  op- 
erations he  carries  out.  I  hope  that  this 
exception  will  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  administrative  action.  If  it 
Is  not,  the  enactment  of  legislation  such 
as  I  propose  today  will  be  urgently  neces- 
sary. 

I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
exclude  from  Federal  regulation  the 
driver  qualifications  of  operators  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  agricultural  vehicles.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1889 
A  bin  to  amend  the   Interstate   Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  exclude  from  federal  regula- 
tion the  driver  qualifications  of  operators 
of  certain  classes  of  agricultural  vehicles 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 204  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act   (49  U.S.C.  303(b))    is  hereby  amended 


by    adding    the    following    new    subsection 

"(g)": 

"(g)  Nothing  in  thU  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  federal  agency  to 
regulate  qualifications  for  persons  who  drive 
trucks  with  a  gross  weight  of  10,000  pounds 
or  less  for  whatever  purpose  or  to  regulate 
qualifications  for  persons  who  drive  trucks, 
regardless  of  size  or  weight,  for  the  purpose 
of  hauimg  farm  products  or  farm  supplies 
within  a  radius  of  160  miles  from  the  origin 
of  loading." 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Gambrell,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  and  Mr.  Txtnney)  : 
S.  1891.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EMERGENCY    LOAN    GDARANTEE    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  sent  up  a  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  for  myself,  and  Sena- 
tors Tower,  Bennett,  Gambrell,  Brock, 
Talmadge  and  Tunney.  This  legislation 
which  would  authorize  a  Federal  guar- 
antee of  emergency  loans  made  to  major 
business  enterprises  to  insure  their  con- 
tinued operation. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
guarantee  such  loans — imder  carefully 
prescribed  conditions — in  an  amount  of 
not  more  than  $250  million. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  the  guarantee 
authority  would  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
to  assist  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  in 
obtaining  urgently  needed  private  credit. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  of 
the  company  for  loans  to  finsmce  the 
production  of  the  commercial  airliner 
called  the  Tristar  airbus,  technically 
known  as  the  L-1011  airbus.  Without 
additional  financing,  work  on  the  Tristar 
will  come  to  an  end  and  Lockheed  will  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  failure  of 
one  of  our  major  companies  just  now 
could  be  a  tragic  development. 

Every  Senator  of  this  body  knows  of 
the  serious  unemployment  problems  of 
the  aircraft  industry.  We  know,  too,  of 
the  multiple  effects  unemployment  in 
that  industry  cause  on  our  national  econ- 
omy. It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  national 
interest,  at  least,  the  plight  of  Lockheed 
must  be  focused  upon  by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  any 
loan  guarantees  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  carry  these  major 
conditions : 

First  the  Government-guaranteed 
loans  would  have  to  be  repaid  by  the 
borrower  before  it  repaid  any  other  loans. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  use  of  a  Government- guaranteed 
loan,  to  require  collateral  for  a  loan,  and 
to  set  interest  on  a  loan  at  a  rate  that 
takes  into  account  the  prevailing  rates 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans 
and  the  risk  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Third,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  of 
the  company,  the  Gtovernment  would 
have  first  priority  as  a  creditor. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  have  broad  access  to  the  records 
of  the  company,  and  would  be  authorized 
to  disapprove  the  disposition  of  any  as- 


sets which  might  affect  repayment  of  a 
Government-guaranteed  loan. 

Fifth,  unless  authorized  by  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary,  the  assisted  company 
could  not  pay  dividends  while  the  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan  or  loans  re- 
mained unpaid. 

Sixth,  loans  made  under  the  guarantee 
program  would  be  repayable  in  5  years, 
but  could  be  renewed  for  another  5  years. 

Seventh,  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  program  would  be  offset  by  a  charge 
for  the  (jrovemment's  guarantee. 

These  and  other  contemplated  require- 
ments for  Government  guarantees  assure 
that  the  guarantee  program  would  ac- 
complish the  desired  objective,  and,  in 
addition,  would  protect  the  Government's 
interest. 

I  recognize  that  Senators  may  differ 
on  the  philosophy  of  this  legislation. 
They  may  feel  that  any  assistance  that 
is  extended  should  take  a  different  ap- 
proach or  include  other  requirements,  or 
they  may  feel  we  should  not  concern  our- 
selves with  this  proposal  at  all.  They  may 
well  be  and  I  do  not  hold  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  necessarily  the  final, 
perfect  answer  to  the  problem.  In  fact, 
my  main  purpose  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  a  forum  here  in 
Congress  so  that  we  may  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue. 

I  feel  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  the  responsibility,  in  our  national 
interest,  to  review  carefully  the  plight  of 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  to  help 
shape,  if  possible,  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  that  corporation. 

What  is  at  stake  is  far  more  than  the 
future  of  one  major  company,  or  the 
probable  loss  of  the  $1.4  billion  which 
Lockheed,  commercial  banks,  Lockheed 
suppliers,  and  the  airlines  have  already 
invested  in  the  Tristar  project.  Also 
deeply  involved  are  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  17,000  Lockheed  employees 
who  have  been  working  on  the  'Tristar; 
the  jobs  of  14,000  workers  employed  by 
Lockheed  subcontractors  in  25  States; 
possible  delays  in  the  completion  of  de- 
fense contracts  and  resulting  higher  costs 
to  the  taxpayers;  the  damaging  effect 
on  our  overseas  trade  earnings;  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  the  maintenance 
of  competition  and  productive  capacity 
in  our  vital  aircraft  industry. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  have  already  proved 
a  highly  effective  means  of  protecting 
and  building  our  economic  strength.  The 
programs  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  the  present-day  loan  guar- 
antees of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  protection  afforded  our  citi- 
zens on  their  savings  deposits  and  their 
securities  investments.  Government 
giuarantees  of  loans  to  the  railroads, 
the  V-loans  made  pursuant  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act — indeed,  our  Na- 
tion now  has  a  long  history  of  using 
Government  guarantees  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Once  again,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  use  the  guarantee  method — not  to 
assist  a  single  company,  albeit  an  im- 
portant one — but  to  further  the  national 
interest. 

The  question  is  not  merely  whether  to 
help  Lockheed.  The  question  is  whether 
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to  give  needed  support  to  our  economy, 
to  our  national  defense,  to  our  continued 
leadership  in  the  world  aircraft  industry, 
and  to  the  effort  we  must  make  to 
prove  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  lam 
introducing  this  bill  so  that  it  may  hpve 
a  congressional  foriun.  In  this  co: 
tion.  hearings  on  the  bill  will  commence 
on  June  7. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  letter  requesting  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation,  the  text  of 
the  bill,  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  proposal  be  inserted  in  the  RECpRD 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ind 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed]  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1891 


n- 


0/ 

of 

Is 
an 


A  bill  to  authorize  emergency  loan  gua: 
tees  to  major  business  enterprises 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horn 
Representatives    of    the    United    States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Guarantee  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  severe  national  or  regional 
nomlc  distress  and  unemployment  can  octur 
If  major  business  enterprises  are  permitted 
tofaU; 

(2)  that  the  employees  of  such  enterprises 
and  the  employees  of  their  suppliers  and 
tomers.  may  be  severely  injured  In    the 
of  faUvire  of  such  enterprises; 

(3)  that   when   such   enterprises   are 
volved  In  the  performance  of  essential 
ernment  contracts  such  failure  may  req 
the  renegotiation  of  the  contracts  and 
result  In  significantly  Increased  costs  to 
U.S.  Government : 

(4)  that  continued  operation  of  such 
terprtses  Is  essential  to  maintaining  combe- 
tltlon  and  productive  capacity  of  an  Induajtry 
or  Industries; 

(5)  that  the  InabUlty  of  such  enterprfees 
to  secure  adequate  credit  on  reasonable  teisns 
may  contribute  to  the  cause  of  their  flnanilal 
distress:  and  | 

(6)  that  In  such  Instances  the  existence 
of  authority  to  permit  the  Government  g 
antee  of  loans  Is  in   the  national  Inten 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secreta: 
Is  authorized  on  such  terms  and  condlttttns 
as  he  may  determine  to  guarantee  lenders 
against  loss  of  principal  and  Interest  jon 
loans  made  to  major  business  enterprlsesi  In 
order  to  provide  emergency  credit.  The  terins 
and  conditions  may  Include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to.  terms  and  conditions  with  respect!  to 
the  furnishing  of  collateral  and  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan. 

(b)  No  guarantee  agreement  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  unless  (1)  the  Secretary  finds  taat 
the  continued  operation  cf  an  enterprlsej  Is 
essential  to  assiure  competition  and  prodvc- 
tlve  capacity  in  an  industry  and  that  assist- 
ance Is  necessary  to  prevent  adverse  and  Se- 
rious effects  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation!  or 
a  region  thereof,  (ii)  the  applicant  demon- 
strates a  need  for  such  credit  and  tnat 
credit  Is  not  otherwise  avaUable  on  reason- 
able terms,  and  (ill)  the  Secretary  finds  t^at 
the  prospective  earning  power  of  the  enter- 
prise, together  with  the  character  and  va^ue 
of  the  security  pledged,  if  any,  furnish  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  enterprise  will  be 
able  to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fijed 
and  afford  reasonable  protection  to  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  payable  in  not  more  than  five  years, 
but  may  be  renewed  for  not  more  than  (in 
additional  five  years. 

(d)  Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  bear  interest   (exclusive  of  guarantee 


fees,  and  service  charges,  if  any)  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  account  the 
range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  A  guaj^ntee  agreement  shall  include  a 
condition  that  the  enterprise  will  not  de- 
clare any  dividend  on  Its  preferred  or  com- 
mon stock  while  there  is  any  principal  or  In- 
terest remaining  unpaid  on  a  gvtaranteed 
loan.  The  Secretary  may  waive  this  condition 
if  he  determines  that  such  waiver  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
under  the  guarantee. 

(f)  A  guarantee  shall  include  a  condition 
that  the  enterprise  will  make  no  payment 
on  its  other  Indebtedness  to  a  lender  whose 
loan  has  been  guaranteed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  while  there  is  any  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  remaining  unpaid  on  any 
guaranteed  loan.  The  Secretary  may  waive 
this  prohibition  if  he  determines  that  such 
waiver  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
reasonable  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  under  a  guarantee. 

Sec.  4.  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $250,000,000. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
spect and  copy  aU  accounts,  books,  records, 
memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  any  enterprise  which  has  received 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  concern- 
ing any  matter  which  may  bear  upon  ( 1 )  the 
ability  of  such  enterprise  to  repay  the  loan 
within  the  time  fixed  therefor;  (2)  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  property 
of  such  enterprise;  and  (3)  the  assurance 
that  there  is  reasonable  protection  to  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
disapprove  any  transaction  of  such  enterprise 
Involving  the  disposition  of  its  assets  which 
may  affect  the  repayment  of  a  loan  that  has 
been  guaranteed  pursiiant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  payment  of  the  principal  of 
and  interest  on  any  loan  guaranteed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
secured  by  a  first  and  prior  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enterprise  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  priority  superior  to  all  other  priorities 
in  proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  preecrtbe  and 
collect  a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with 
each  loan  guaranteed  under  this  Act.  Sums 
realized  from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  m 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  use  available 
services  and  facilities  of  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemnien.t  with  their  consent  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

(b)  Departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Oovemznent  shall 
exercise  their  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
In  such  manner  as  will  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce 
any  right  accruing  to  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  its  having  paid  money  or  incurred 
expenses  as  a  result  of  making  guarantees 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  applicant  the  amoiuit  of 
any  payments  made  pursuant  to  any  guaran- 
tee agreement  entered  Into  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and,  upon  making  such 
payment,  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of 
the  payments  with  respect  to  which  the 
guarantee  was  made. 

Sec.  10.  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  and  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  he  Is  authorized  to  use  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  is- 


sued xinder  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  include  such  use. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Semite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises,"  together  with  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  its  provisions. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  guarantee  lenders  against  loss  of  principal 
and  interest  on  loans  made  to  major  business 
enterprises  in  order  to  provide  emergency 
credit. 

The  failure  of  major  business  enterprises 
can  have  serious  national  or  regional  conse- 
quences, including  the  causing  of  substan- 
tial unemployment,  as  well  as  other  business 
failures.  To  provide  for  credit  to  avoid  such 
consequences,  government  guaiantees  may 
be  warranted. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
guarantees  of  loans  in  such  circumstances 
in  a  principal  amount  not  to  exceed  $250 
million  and  would  contain  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  adequately  safeguarded.  It  is  anticipated 
that  substantially  all  of  the  guarantee  au- 
thority would  be  used  to  Insure  the  granting 
of  emergency  credit  to  the  Lockheed  Corpo- 
ration. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that  its  en- 
actment would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Coknally. 

SEcnoN-BY -Section  Analysis:  Emergency 
Loan  Ottarantee  Act  or  1971 

The  first  section  would  give  the  legislation 
the  popular  title  of  "Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Act  of  1971". 

Section  2  sets  forth  Congressional  findings 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  legislation.  It 
states  that  Congress  finds  that  (1)  severe 
economic  distress  and  unemployment  can 
occur  if  major  business  enterprises  are  per- 
mitted to  fail;  (2)  employees  of  such  enter- 
prises, and  the  employees  of  their  suppliers 
and  customers,  may  be  severely  injured  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  such  enterprises; 
(3)  when  enterprises  are  involved  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  such  failure  may  result  in 
significantly  Increased  costs  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; (4)  continued  operation  of  such 
enterprises  Is  essential  to  maintain  competi- 
tion and  productive  capacity  of  industries; 

(5)  the  inability  of  such  enterprises  to  se- 
cure adequate  credit  on  reasonable  terms  may 
contribute    to   the    finaxiclal    distress;    and 

(6)  Government  guarantee  authority  Is  in 
the  national  interest  in  such  Instances. 

Section  3  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  guarantee  loans  to  major 
business  enterprises  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine.  The  terms  and 
conditions  could  include  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  furnishing  collateral  and  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan.  No  loan  could  be 
guaranteed  unless  (1)  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  continued  operation  of  an  enter- 
prise is  essential  to  assure  competition  and 
productive  capacity  In  an  industry  and  that 
assistance  is  necessary  to  prevent  adverse 
and  serious  effeots  on  the  economy;  (2)  there 
Is  a  need  for  credit  and  It  Is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms;  and  (3)  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  is  a  reasonable  as- 
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surance  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid  and  rea- 
sonable protection  to  the  United  States.  The 
loans  would  be  repayable  in  not  more  than 
five  years,  but  could  be  renewed  for  an  addi- 
tional five  years,  and  would  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  rea- 
sonable taking  Into  account  the  range  of 
Interest  rates  prevailing  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  Secretary.  A  condi- 
tion would  be  required  in  the  guarantee 
agreements  to  prohibit  the  declaration  of 
dividends  on  stock  whUe  a  guaranteed  loan 
is  outstanding.  A  condition  would  also  be 
required  to  prohibit  payment  on  other  in- 
debtedness of  the  enterprise  to  a  lender 
Those  loan  has  been  guaranteed  while  any 
principal  and  Interest  remains  unpaid  on  any 
guaranteed  loan.  The  Secretary,  however, 
could  waive  these  two  conditions  if  such 
waiver  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  under  the  guarantee. 

Section  4  would  limit  the  amount  of  loans 
guaranteed  to  $250,000,000. 

Section  5  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
Inspect  books  and  records  of  business  enter- 
prises concerning  matters  bearing  upon  the 
repayment  of  guaranteed  loans.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  authorized  to  disapprove 
the  disposition  of  assets  which  may  affect 
the  repayment  of  guaranteed  loans. 

Section  6  would  provide  that  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  a  guaranteed  loan 
shall  be  secured  by  a  first  and  prior  lien  on 
the  property  of  the  business  enterprise  and 
shall  be  secured  by  a  first  and  prior  lien  on 
other  priorities  in  proceedings  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

Seotlon  7  would  provide  for  the  collection 
of  a  guarantee  fee  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
necessary  to  cover  administrative  costs.  Such 
fees  would  be  deposited  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Section  8  would  authorl2«  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  facilities  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  and  they  would  be  required  to  exer- 
cise their  duties  In  a  manner  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Section  9  would  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  take  appropriate  action  to  enforce  any 
rights  accruing  to  the  United  States  under 
the  guarantees.  The  United  States  would  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  borrower  any 
payments  made  under  a  guarantee  agreement 
and,  upon  such  payment,  would  be  subro- 
gated to  the  rights  of  the  lender. 

Section  10  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
use  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  securities  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  discharge  his 
responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  assurance,  which  I 
know  is  shared  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  that  the  emer- 
gency guarantee  loan  bill  which  is  being 
introduced  today  will  be  thoroughly  and 
adequately  studied  in  the  committee 
before  we  make  a  decision  on  whether 
and  in  what  form  to  report  this  measure. 
Certainly  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  citizen  have  the  right  to  know  what 
the  impact  of  such  a  measure  is  on  our 
economy  and  on  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment before  any  decision  is  reached 
on  it. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  failure  of 
a  major  corporation  such  as  Lockheed 
would  be  injurious  to  a  certain  extent  to 
all  Americans,  and  the  question  of  how 
far  to  extend  the  rules  of  pure  competi- 
tion to  this  situation,  when  they  are 
meant  for  the  economic  situation  of 
many  small  producers  and  consumers 
interacting  in  an  individually-effectless 


manner  in  the  market,  will  not  be  an  easy 
one,  In  view  of  the  necessarily  mammoth 
size  of  heavy-industry  producers  and 
consumers. 


ByMr.  TAPT: 
S.  1892.  A  bill  to  provide  federally 
guaranteed  loans  to  corporations  vital  to 
the  national  defense  which  are  in  invol- 
untary bankruptcy  or  are  being  reorga- 
nized imder  chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  to  maintain  and  expand  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

DERNSE    GUARANTEE    ACT   OF    1971 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  financial 
crisis  at  Lockheed  has  generated  various 
proposals  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  this  corporation  In  meeting  its  fi- 
nancial problems. 

In  my  judgment  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  adopt  a  policy  of  simply 
bailing  out  large  corporations  which  have 
been  the  victims  of  bad  management  or 
economic  reverses.  When  we  are  having 
to  cut  back  budgetary  outlays  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training,  library  as- 
sistance, and  medical  school  construc- 
tion, I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  automatically  come 
to  the  aid  of  large  corporations  which 
are  In  financial  trouble. 

The  free  enterprise  system  means  that 
shareholders  not  only  have  the  potential 
of  great  profit,  but  they  must  also  stand 
the  possible  burden  of  losses  as  well. 

While  I  believe  that  it  is  an  unsound 
policy  for  the  Government  to  use  tax- 
payers' money  to  save  shareholders  from 
bad  management  and  hard  times,  I 
nevertheless  recognize  that  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
guarantee  loans  to  corporations  which 
are  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  or  are  un- 
dergoing reorganization  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  if  such  guarantees  are  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense  and  the  em- 
ployment of  American  workers. 

As  a  consequence,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  would  authorize 
up  to  $500  million  in  loan  guarantees  to 
corporations  which  are  essential  to  our 
national  defense.  These  guarantees  will 
be  available  only  to  those  corporations 
which  are  actually  in  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy and  are  being  reorganized  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

My  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
extension  of  such  credit  must  be  directly 
related  to  the  maintenance  or  expan- 
sion of  employment  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  use  the 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  pre- 
serve or  expand  job  opportunities  directly 
or  indirectly  in  foreign  nations. 

Federal  guarantees  imder  this  bill 
would  be  available  only  if  it  is  demon- 
strated that  sufficient  credit  is  otherwise 
unavailable  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  taxpayers  would  be  protected  by 
the  provision  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  the  highest  lien  on  the 
property  of  the  corporation  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

This  is  not  a  bill  designed  to  bail  out 
shareholders.  This  is  a  bill  directed  solely 
at  protecting  this  Nation's  defense  capa- 
bility and  the  Jobs  of  American  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  this  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1892 
A  bill  to  provide  federally  giiaranteed  loans 
to  cori>oratlons  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense which  are  In  involuntary  bankruptcy 
or  are  being  reorganized  under  Chapter  10 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  to  maintain 
and  expand  employment  In  th«  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Guarantee  Act  of 
1971." 

nNIONGS   AND    PCTPOSX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  That  the  Involuntary  bankruptcy  or 
reorganization  under  chapter  10  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  corporations  vital  to  the 
national  defense  could  result  In  inadequate 
credit  for  such  corporations  and  thereby 
jeopardize  America's  industrial  defense  capa- 
bility and  affect  employment  in  the  United 
States; 

(2)  That  the  Involuntary  bankruptcy  of 
such  corporations  or  their  reorganization 
under  Chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
could  require  the  renegotiation  of  their  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  Government 
with  significantly  increased  costs  to  the 
United  States  Government; 

(3)  That  the  existence  of  a  loan  guarantee 
authority  in  the  Government  is  necessary  in 
the  national  interest  to  maintain  a  sound 
American  industrial  defense  capacity  and  to 
protect  and  encourage  employment  In  the 
United  States; 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  emergency  loan  guarantees 
to  corporations  which  are  deemed  vital  to 
the  national  defense  when  such  corporations 
are  In  Involuntary  bankruptcy  or  undergo- 
ing reorganization  under  Chapter  10  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  where  such  guarantees  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  industrial 
defense  capacity  In  the  United  States  and 
are  directly  related  to  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

DEFENSE    GITARANTEE    AITTHORITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  on  such  terms  and  conditions  ' 
as  he  may  determine  to  guarantee  lenders 
against  loss  of  principal  and  Interest  on  loans 
made  to  business  enterprises  In  order  to  pro- 
vide emergency  credit.  The  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  collateral  and  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan. 

(b)  No  guaranty  agreement  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  (i) 
the  continued  oi>eration  of  an  enterprise  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Nation  s 
industrial  defense  capacity,  (11)  the  appli- 
cant demonstrates  a  need  for  such  credit  and 
that  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  (ill)  the  prospective  earning 
power  of  the  enterprise,  together  with  the 
character  and  value  of  the  security  pledged, 
if  any,  furnish  reasonable  assxirance  that 
the  enterprise  will  be  able  to  repay  the  loan 
within  the  time  fixed  and  afford  reasonable 
protection  to  the  United  States,  (iv)  such 
credit  is  directly  related  to  the  naalntenance 
or  expansion  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  (v)  the  applicant  is  a  corpora- 
tion in  Involuntary  bankruptcy  or  being  reor- 
ganized under  Chi^ter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

(c)  Ijoans  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
bear  interest  (exclusive  of  guaranty  fees, 
and  service  charges,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  intwest  rates  prevailing  In  the  prl- 
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vate  market  for  similar  loans  and  the  ijsks 
assumed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Loans  gviaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  payable  In  not  more  than  five  ye  irs, 
but  may  be  renewed  for  not  more  than 
additional  five  years. 

(e)  A  guar«Jitee  agreement  shall  lnclu<  e  a 
condition  that  the  enterprise  will  not  doc  are 
any  dividend  on  Its  preferred  or  comiion 
stock  while  there  is  any  principal  or  Interest 
remaining  unpaid  on  a  guaranteed  loan. 

(f)  A  gxiarantee  shall  include  a  condition 
that  the  enterprise  will  make  no  payment  on 
Its  other  indebtedness  to  a  lender  whose  Ijoen 
has  been  guaranteed  piirsuant  to  the  •re- 
visions of  this  Act  while  there  Is  any  ppn- 
oipal  or  interest  remaining  unpaid  on  lany 
guaranteed  loan  hereunder. 

Sec.  4.  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall  |not 
exceed  $500,000,000.  ': 

Sic.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to;  In- 
spect and  copy  all  acoouats,  books,  records, 
memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  d<>cu- 
ments  of  any  enterprise  which  has  received 
flnanoial  assistance  under  this  Act  ooncfm- 
ing  any  matter  which  may  bear  upon  (1)  ithe 
ftbllity  of  such  enterprise  to  repay  the  loan 
within  the  time  fixed  therefor:  (2)  thel  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  the  prc^erty 
of  such  enterprise;  and  (3)  the  assuraiice 
that  there  Is  reasonable  protection  to  I  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  disaK>rove  any  transaction  ot  such  enjter- 
prise  Involving  the  disposition  at  its  a^ts 
which  may  affect  the  repayment  of  a  Joan 
that  has  been  guaranteed  piirsuant  to  I  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  loan  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  tills  Act  shall  recelvelthe 
highest  lien  on  the  property  of  the  ertter- 
prlse  and  priority  In  payment  under  jthe 
Bankruptcy  Act.  , 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  jand 
collect  a  guaranty  fee  In  connectloo.  irith 
ecu;h  loan  guaranteed  und^  this  Act.  Sums 
realized  from  such  fees  shall  be  deposltefl  In 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provlfl|ons 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  use  available 
services  and  facilities  of  other  depfirtm^nts, 
a^endee.  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  with  their  consent  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

(b)  Departments,  agencies ,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  government  *iall 
exercise  their  powers,  duties,  and  funct|ona 
In  siich  manner  as  will  assist  in  oarrylngi  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Tlie  Attorney  Oenaral  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enijorce 
any  right  accruing  to  the  United  Statee  by 
reason  of  its  having  paid  money  or  incurred 
expenses  as  a  result  of  making  guaraatees 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  be  entitlad  to 
recover  from  the  applicant  the  amount  of 
any  payments  made  pursuant  to  any  guar- 
anty agreement  entered  Into  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and,  upon  making  tuch 
payment,  the  United  States  sball  be  suibro- 
gated  to  all  the  rights  of  the  recipient  at  the 
payments  with  respect  to  which  the  gual^oi- 
tee  was  made. 

Sec.  10.  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  ^arry 
out  his  funotlona  and  to  discharge  hl4  re- 
sponsibilities \inder  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  he  is  authorized  to  use  proceeds  ^rom 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  toe  which  securities  mar  be 
Issued  imder  that  Act.  as  amended,  arf  eX' 
tended  to  include  sucb  use. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE:  [ 

S.  1893.  A  bill  to  restore  the  gojlden 

eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water 

Conservation  Fund  Act,  provide  lot  an 

annual  camping  permit,  and  for  dther 


purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RESTORATION   OF  THE  OOLDEN  EAGLE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish xmder  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Pimd  Act  a  fair  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  Federal  recreation  fees.  I  offer 
the  bill,  quite  frankly,  as  an  alternative 
to  legislation  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  whole  premise  of  recreation  fees 
has  imdergone  considerable  chsuige  and 
controversy  since  enactment  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  in  1964. 
Added  to  this  is  the  impact  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  last  year,  followed 
most  recently  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's report  on  Federal  recreation  fees. 

Some  of  these  developments  have  been 
encouraging  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport,  have  won  wide- 
spread public  support.  Other  develop- 
ments, however,  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  scope  and  direction 
of  Federal  recreation  fees.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  £md  Recreation.  I  believe  strongly 
that  a  fair  and  imiform  system — as  fair 
and  uniform  as  is  possible  within  a 
widely  varying  network  of  Federal  rec- 
reation areas — must  be  established.  I 
also  strongly  believe  that  careful  limi- 
tations are  needed  on  this  fee  system; 
limitations  that  keep  fees  from  rising 
too  high;  limitations  that  prevent  the 
extension  of  fees  to  areas  beyond  those 
intended  by  Congress;  and  limitations 
to  keep  the  fee  system  from  becoming  too 
complex  and  imweildy. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  now  so  that 
it  may  also  be  considered  when  my  sub- 
committee holds  hearings  May  20  on  the 
variety  of  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced this  session  on  recreation  fees.  In 
addition  to  my  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion proposal,  there  are  proposals  to  re- 
store the  expiring  Golden  Eagle  pro- 
gram as  it  now  operates,  to  grant  fee 
exemptions  to  senior  citizens  and  to  re- 
vise land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
allocations.  They  should  not  be  consid- 
ered piecemeal. 

In  summary,  my  bill  would  continue 
the  Golden  Eagle  passport  as  it  now 
exists  as  an  annual  $10  automobile  en- 
trance permit.  It  would  also  establish  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Golden  Eagle  an  an- 
nual camping  permit  costing  $25,  also 
sold  on  a  per-car  basis,  which  would  en- 
title the  purchaser  and  those  riding  with 
him  to  camp  at  any  Federal  campground, 
subject  to  the  limitations  that  apply  to 
all  campers.  Further,  it  would  modify  the 
current  policy  imposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration by  stating  that  user  fees — camp- 
ing and  other  facility  fees — need  not 
mandatorily  be  at  the  same  level  as 
State,  local,  and  commercial  user  fees. 
Otherwise,  the  measure  is  in  general 
agreement  with  the  administration  bill 
on  the  question  of  enforcement  provisions 
and  protection  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
symbol. 

The  annual  campaign  permit  is  the 
major  innovative  proposal  in  my  bill.  It 
is  designed  to  increase  revenues  while 
making  it  feasible  for  persrais  to  enjoy 
extended  camping  in  our  Federal  parks 


and  recreation  areas  regardless  of  their 
Income.  For  example,  it  would  help  over- 
come the  excessive  fees  now  confronting 
retired  persons  who  live  on  fixed  incomes 
without  raising  the  problem  of  special 
exemptions. 

This  camping  permit  would  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Golden  Eagle  en- 
trance permit  where  an  entrance  fee  is 
charged,  as  in  our  national  parks  and 
many  national  recreation  areas.  Since 
campgroimd  user  fees  now  range  from  $1 
to  $4  in  most  Federal  recreation  areas, 
these  annual  camping  permits  would  be 
attractive  only  to  those  who  intend  to 
camp  for  more  than  2  weeks  or  so  each 
year;  and  since  studies  indicate  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  visits  to  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas  are  for  less  than  10 
days,  this  annual  permit  should  not  tend 
to  reduce  daily  revenues.  Instead,  it 
might  boost  revenues  by  offering  camp- 
ing opportimities  to  those  who  cannot 
now  afford  extended  daily  fees  and  by 
utilizing  campgrounds  off-season  that  are 
now  largely  empty. 

More  basic  to  the  entire  issue  of  rec- 
reation fees,  however,  is  the  question  of 
maintaining  the  Golden  Eagle  as  a  car 
permit,  as  my  bill  proposes.  The  admin- 
istration bill  would  convert  the  Golden 
Eagle  to  an  individual  permit.  The  price 
would  be  $4  for  each  person  16  or  over. 
I  find  I  cannot  support  the  individual 
permit  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  Golden  Eagle  as  a  car  per- 
mit— essentially  a  "family  permit"— has 
proven  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the 
American  public.  Why  change  it  when 
it  has  finally  caught  hold  and  promises 
to  serve  successfully  as  both  an  outdoor 
recreation  bargain  and  a  growing  rev- 
enue source? 

Second,  both  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  two  ma- 
jor recreation  agencies,  have  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  the  individual  per- 
mit concept.  These  agencies  feel  that  It 
would  become  an  administrative  night- 
mare and  that  the  cost  of  enforcement 
might  well  offset  £iny  revenue  gains  that 
might  accrue. 

Third,  the  individual  permit  is  a  step 
in  what  I  believe  is  the  wrong  direction. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  report  to 
Congress  on  recreation  fees  states: 

The  revenue  advantage  of  the  annual  In- 
dividual recreation  permit  la  In  Its  long- 
range  potential  for  being  extended  toward 
the  goal  of  application  to  all  public  Icndt 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

Although  this  goal  was  included  among 
the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  and  I  served  on 
that  Commission,  I  do  not  agree  with  it 
In  fact,  I  feel  strongly  that  Congress 
should  erect  safeguards  against  it. 

I  have  always  accepted  the  concept 
that  the  American  citizen  who  uses  devel- 
oped recreation  facilities  should  be  will- 
ing, through  a  reasonable  fee,  to  help 
pay  for  the  cost  of  constructing  and  oper- 
ating those  faculties.  I  find  unacceptable 
the  argument  that  the  American  pubUc 
should  pay  a  fee  and  be  required  to  carry 
an  individual  permit  to  enjoy  the  natural 
attractions  of  our  undeveloped  public 
lands.  We  have  fee  systems  for  consump- 
tive uses  of  public  lands — oil  and  gas 
leases,  grazing  fees,  and  the  like — when 
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a  consumptive  use  for  profit  Is  involved. 
That  does  not  mean,  as  I  see  it,  that  we 
should  put  a  price  on  the  simple  enjoy- 
ment of  these  lands. 

There  is  another  point  at  issue:  the 
recent  policy  decision  of  the  administra- 
tion that  Federal  recreation  fees  must  be 
compatible  with  fees  charged  by  State, 
local  and  commercial  facilities.  This 
policy  has  been  implemented  as  of  this 
year  with  respect  to  National  Park  Serv- 
ice campgrounds,  and  the  administra- 
tion bill  would  write  it  into  law. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  will  be  to  hand 
over  the  control  of  Federal  recreation 
fees  to  non-Federal  and  commercial 
operators.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  told 
this  has  already  occurred  at  one  national 
seashore  recreation  area.  Federal  camp- 
ground fees  were  increased  because  of 
complaints  from  a  privately-operated 
campground.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  fee 
was  boosted  to  equal  the  private  charge, 
the  commercial  operator  promptly  hiked 
his  own  fee. 

Even  without  that  problem,  I  submit 
that  there  is  a  big  difference  between  a 
tax-supported  Federal  recreation  facility 
and  one  operated  for  private  profit. 

However,  there  unquestionably  should 
be  a  reasonable  effort  to  keep  Federal 
fees  compatible  with  others — so  long  as 
this  gosd  is  not  mandatory  imder  law 
regardless  of  circumstances.  The  value  of 
compatible  fees  is  the  encouragement  of 
private  recreation  development,  parti- 
cularly campgrounds.  Camping  has  be- 
come so  popular  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  keep  pace. 
But  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  Federal  recreation  areas  in 
the  process.  Federal  fees  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  that  extends  recreation 
opportunities  to  all  persons,  rich  or  poor. 

It  is  my  own  perscHial  opinion  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  stay  out  of 
the  highly  developed  campground  busi- 
ness. Federal  campgrounds  should  pro- 
vide basic  water,  sanitation  and  camp- 
site improvements.  Fancy  water,  sewer 
and  electric  hookups  and  other  costly  fa- 
cilities should  be  left  to  the  commercial 
operator  and  to  those  willing  and  able 
to  pay  for  these  added  luxuries. 

All  these  various  issues  can  and  will 
be  explored  at  greater  length  in  my  sub- 
committee's hearings  May  20.  Mean- 
while, I  recommend  this  bill  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  providing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  as  an  alter- 
native to  some  of  the  proposals  with 
which  many  Senators  may  not  agree. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  bill  can  be 
available  for  study  in  advance  of  Thurs- 
day's hearings,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1893 
A  bill  to  restore  the  golden  eagle  program  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  provide  for  an  annual  camping  per- 
mit, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1.  except  subsection  (c),  of  the  Act  of  July 
15,    1968    (82    Stat.   354),   as   amended,   and 
section  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  746) ,  as  amended,  are  repealed. 


(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(16  U.S.C.  460L-5),  as  added  by  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1968  (82  Stat.  354), 
is  redesignated  as  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897) ,  as  amended 
Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  (1)  Section  2(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing, immediately  after  clause  (1)  In  section 
2(a)   a  new  clause  (11)  as  follows: 

"(11)  An  annual  fee  of  not  more  than  $25 
which  shall  entitle  the  i>erson  paying  same 
to  an  annual  camping  permit  and  shall 
excuse  the  i>erson  obtaining  such  permit  and 
anyone  who  accompanies  him  In  his  automo- 
bUe  from  payment  of  any  other  fee  for  camp- 
ing In  areas  administered  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  such  agencies,  except  areas 
which  are  designated  by  the  President  as 
not  being  within  the  coverage  of  the  permit, 
during  the  year  for  which  the  fee  has  been 
I>ald." 

(2)  Clause  (11)  of  section  2(a),  redesig- 
nated as  clause  (ill)  by  this  section,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "an- 
nual fee  under  clause  (1)"  the  following:  "or 
clause  (11)". 

(3)  Clauses  (U).  (HI),  and  (Iv)  of  section 
2(a)  are  redesignated  as  clauses  (HI),  (Iv). 
and    (v).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  2(a).  restored  by  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
words  "for  use  of  any  waters"  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  such  section  the  following:  "; 
except  that  user  fees  at  recreation  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  at  federal 
lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be  collected  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  only  from  users  of  highly 
developed  facilities  constructed  for  reasons  of 
public  health,  safety,  and  convenience,  and 
which  require  a  regular  schedule  of  main- 
tenance and  supervision,  and  shall  not  be 
collected  for  admission  to  or  use  of  water 
areas,  undeveloped  or  lightly  developed  shore- 
land,  picnic  grounds,  overlook  sites,  scenic 
drives,  or  boat  launching  ramps  where  no 
mechanical  or  hydraulic  equipment  is  pro- 
vided". 

(c)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  2(a) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately  after 
the  words  "and  other  pertinent  factors"  the 
following:  ":  Provided  that  nothing  herein 
shall  require  that  any  fee  be  established  at 
the  same  level  charged  by  non-Federal  public 
recreation  agencies  and  by  private  enter- 
prises for  comparable  facilities  and  services." 

(d)  Section  2(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting, 
Immediately  after  the  second  sentence  in  the 
last  paragraph  thereof,  the  following:  "The 
collection  of  fees  for  the  annual  admission 
permit  and  the  annual  camping  permit  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of 
this  subsection,  may  be  made  by  the  head  of 
such  agency  directly  or  by  contract  with  any 
private  or  public  agency.  Any  such  contract 
may  provide  that  the  contractor  will  receive 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  fees  he 
collects  for  any  calendar  year,  and  may  be 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  agency  head  deems  proper.  Any  per- 
son authorized  by  the  head  of  a  department 
or  agency  referred  to  in  this  subsection  to 
enforce  any  rules  or  regulations  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  within  areas  under  the  ad- 
ministration or  authority  of  such  agency 
head,  may  arrest,  vsrlth  a  warrant,  any  person 
who  violates  such  rules  or  regulations,  and  II 
the  offense  Is  committed  In  his  presence,  may 
arrest  without  a  warrant  any  such  person  for 
such  violation." 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  at  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  903) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  except  to  the  extent  that  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  referred  to  In  said  section 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  advertise  and 
promote  any  recreation  fees  established  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.    (a)   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


may  establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees 
for  the  manufacture,  reproduction,  or  use  of 
"The  Golden  Bagle  Insignia",  originated  by 
the  Depariment  of  the  Interior  and  an- 
nounced In  the  December  3,  1970,  Issue  of 
the  P^deral  Register  (35  Federal  Register 
18376)  as  the  official  symibol  for  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  designated  for  recreation  fee 
collection. 

(b)  Chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United 
Statee  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  thereto: 

"  i  715.  'The  Golden  E)agle  Insignia'  " 

"As  used  In  this  section,  "The  Golden  Eagle 
Insignia'  means  the  words  The  Golden  Eagle' 
and  the  representation  of  an  American  Gold- 
en Eagle  (colored  gold)  and  a  famUy  group 
(colored  midnight  blue)  enclosed  within  a 
circle  (colored  white  with  a  midnight  Uue 
border)  framed  by  a  rounded  triangle  (col- 
ored gold  with  a  midmght  blue  border)  which 
was  originated  by  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior  as  the  official  symbol  for  Federal 
recreation  fee  areas. 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  knowingly  manufactures,  repro- 
duces, or  uses  "The  Golden  Elagle  Insignia", 
or  any  facsimile  thereof.  In  such  a  manner 
as  is  likely  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250  or  iniprlsoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

"The  use  of  any  such  emblem,  sign,  in- 
signia, or  words  which  was  lawful  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Amendments  Act  of  1971, 
shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  section. 

"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
joined at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General, 
upon  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  immediately 
preceding  section  701  of  title  18  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "716.  'The 
Golden  Eagle  Insignia'." 

(d)  The  rights  In  "The  Golden  Eagle  In- 
signia" under  this  Act.  shall  terminate  if  the 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  "The 
Golden  Elagle  Insignia"  Is  aibandoned.  Non- 
use  for  a  continuous  period  of  two  years 
shall  constitute  abandonment. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land 
and  Water  Conservation  P^ind  Amendments 
Act  of  1971". 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  Mr.  Gur- 
net >  : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  101.  A  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating July  20,  1971,  as  "National  Moon 
Walk  Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  joint  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Senator  Gurnet 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
joint  resolution  to  declare  Tuesday,  July  20, 
1971.  as  National  Moon  Walk  Day,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  historic  event  which 
took  place  on  the  same  date  In  1969. 

On  July  20,  1968.  Nell  A.  Armstrong  be- 
came the  first  man  to  walk  on  the  moon.  This 
amazing  feat  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
landmark  In  scientific  and  technological 
achievement,  and  certainly  all  Americans 
feel  a  special  pride  that  we  did  It  first. 

This  achievement  Is  particularly  notable 
when  we  realize  that  the  American  space 
program  began  In  1958,  after  the  Russians 
launched  their  first  sputnik.  In  a  little  over 
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a  decade,  through  the  concentrated  eCor^ 
of  our  Nation's  sdentlflc  and  technical  cocj- 
munlty,  this  country  sent  the  flrst  man  t(o 
the  moon. 

Mr.  President ,  the  people  of  Florida  ha^e 
always  taken  a  special  mterest  and  pride  Ijn 
the  space  effort.  By  the  spring  of  1971,  80140 
34  manned  launches  Involving  50  astronauts 
had  taken  place  at  the  Kennedy  ^ace  Cen- 
ter FlCBidlana  In  Brevard  County  will  ije 
holding  an  International  Moon  Walk  Pe«Uv4l 
this  year  from  July  16  through  July  26  1|o 
commemorate  the  events  of  1968.  By  setU:^ 
aside  a  day  of  national  obeervance  for  tJje 
flrst  moon  walk,  all  Americans  woiUd  be  en- 
couraged to  share  this  spirit. 

There  have  been,  and  wUl  continue  to  be, 
othOT  such  landmarks  in  the  history  of  m^ 
exploraUon  of  the  universe.  But  there  w1(U 
surely  never  be  any  more  dramatic  test*- 
ment  to  the  greatness  of  the  human  race. 

History  has  borne  out  the  fact  that  greit 
national  events  have  served  to  unify  op 
people  in  a  spirit  of  pride  and  accomplisa- 
ment.  At  a  Ume  when  some  would  seek  \o 
find  fault  with  this  country,  and  to  encour- 
age disruption  and  protest,  I  think  It  wouM 
be  pertinent  and  timely  to  celebrate  thjs 
reminder  of  American  greatness. 

S.J.  Rxs.  101 
Joint   resolution  to  authorize   and   request 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating July  20.  1071.  as  "National  Moqn 
Walk  Day" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri^ 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  many  achievements  of  the  national 
space  program  and  In  commemoration  of  tfce 
anniversary  of  the  flrst  moon  walk  on  Jujy 
20.  1960.  the  President  Is  authorized  and  rf- 
qiiested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
July  20.  1971.  as  "National  Moon  Walk  Da^T'. 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  that  day  with  a^proprla^ 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


rural  credit  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILl|S 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  72«  AND  S.  727  J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  w( 
guided  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  726  and  S.  7r 
bills  dealing  with  national  agricultui 
bargaining  and  marketing. 
8.  Ilia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
ator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1116,  a  bill  to 
require  the  protection,  mtuiagement.  and 
control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  aftd 
burros  on  public  lands.  I 

8.    1483  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  tjie 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClf*.- 
LAw) .  the  Senator  from  Washington  (^|r. 
BlAGNTisoN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA),  and  the  Senatbr 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were  added  as  c(o- 
sponsors  of  S.  1483,  a  biU  to  further  prb- 
vlde  for  the  farmer -owned  cooperative 
system  of  making  credit  available  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  their  coopera- 
tives, for  rural  residences,  and  to  assJD- 
ciatlons  and  other  entities  upon  whl^h 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  flexible  fi&w 
of  money  into  rural  areas,  and  to  moq- 
emlze  and  consolidate  existing  faiim 
credit  law  to  meet  current  and  futine 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  97,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  HJi. 
6531,  the  bill  to  extend  the  draft.  In 
short,  this  proposal  would  forbid  the  in- 
duction of  any  individual  whose  family 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers while  on  active  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  our  draft  calls  are  be- 
ing reduced,  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
seems  highly  appropriate.  Our  present 
law  assumes  a  heartless  position  and  one 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  our  present 
military  manpower  needs. 

Last  month  a  similar  measure  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  James  T.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina  was  Included  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6531.  Although 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  5.  1971,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  later  deleted  this  amend- 
ment in  reporting  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

This  amendment  would  expand  the 
present  draft  exemption  for  sole-surviv- 
ing sons,  who  are  defined  by  law  as  the 
only  remaining  sons  in  families  which 
have  lost  members  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. Under  this  proposal,  a  yoimg  man 
would  not  have  to  be  the  only  remaining 
son  in  the  family  to  be  exempt  from  in- 
volimtary  induction. 

As  compEired  to  the  measure  which  re- 
cently passed  the  House,  this  amend- 
ment is  somewhat  broader  in  that  it 
would  not  only  affect  those  about  to  be 
inducted,  but  also  would  include  persons 
currently  serving  in  the  military.  In  this 
respect  it  also  includes  a  provision  for 
those  against  whom  court  martial 
charges  are  pending,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
sentence  or  any  punishment  imposed  by 
a  court  martial,  until  final  action  has 
been    completed. 

This  amendment  also  covers  those 
whose  Immediate  family  members  are 
listed  as  captured  or  missing  in  action. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
proposed  exemption  would  not  apply  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  as 
declared  by  the  Congress. 

Several  months  ago.  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate,  S.  908.  which  contains 
many  of  the  sajne  concepts  as  the  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today.  That  bill, 
which  wais  cosponsored  by  23  fellow  Sen- 
ators, was  aimed  directly  at  helping  a 
family  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Johnson  of  8629  North 
Hartman  in  Portland.  Regrettably,  the 
bill  appears  to  be  stalled  In  committee. 

The  Johnsons  have  had  not  one — but 


two  sons  killed  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Both,  unfortunately,  have 
died  either  in  or  as  the  result  of  injuries 
sustained  in  Vietnam.  The  latest  son 
died  December  26,  1970.  Another  son,  the 
oldest  of  four  sons,  was  honorably  dis- 
charged after  having  served  4  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Now  I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
Johnsons  have  given  much  more  than 
any  American  family  should  be  asked  to 
give.  And  yet,  the  Johnsons  have  a  17- 
year-old  son,  Gordon,  who  will  have  to 
register  next  October  as  part  of  the  exist- 
ing selective  service  process. 

The  Johnson  f  tintily  does  not  shirk  Its 
responsibility.  That  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Three  sons  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Two  have  been  killed 
and  another  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged after  having  served.  Certainly 
this  is  far  beyond  what  any  family  should 
be  asked  to  give  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  do  not  feel  they  can 
allow  their  remaining  son  to  enter  the 
service  should  be  easily  imderstood  by 
all  of  us. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
are  asking  too  much.  In  fact,  I  earnestly 
feel  their  request  should  be  honored  and 
the  17 -year-old  son  should  be  exempted 
from  having  to  serve  in  the  military. 

Tliis  can  be  accomplished  by  passing 
the  amendment  I  offer   today. 

Certainly  we  are  all  aware  of  other 
families  all  across  the  United  States  who 
like  the  Johnsons  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  laved  ones  as  a  result  of  injuries  or 
Illnesses  Incurred  in  the  military  service. 
The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  taken  a 
terrible  toll  in  human  life.  There  is  no 
way  the  Government  can  adequately  re- 
pay any  family  for  such  a  painful  sacri- 
fice. 

Surely  it  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  any  family 
that  they  accept  the  loss  of  a  father,  a 
husband,  a  son  or  a  brother.  But  it  is 
cruel  and  intolerable  that  they  be  asked 
to  suffer  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this 
amendment  cannot  relieve  the  sorrow 
and  the  terrible  loneliness  that  has  come 
to  the  Johnsons  and  so  many  other  fine 
families  throughout  this  land.  But  it  can 
provide  them  with  hope  that  tragedly 
wUl  not  be  repeated. 

We  now  have  in  our  hands  the  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  fate.  We  can  see  to  It 
that  families  who  have  lost  one  member 
shall  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  face 
greater  agony. 

In  the  interest  of  compassion  and  fair- 
ness for  those  families  who  have  lost 
members  in  the  military  service,  I  ask  for 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  accept- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  and 
honored  to  announce  that  this  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  98 
On  page  29.  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following : 
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(22)  Section  6(0)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(o)  Except  during  the  period  of  a  war 
or  a  national  emergency  declared  by  Oon- 
grees,  no  person  may  be  Inducted  for  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  unleos  he 
tolunteers  for  such  induction — 

"(1)  If  the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister 
of  such  person  was  killed  In  actton  or  cHed 
in  line  of  duty  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
rorcea  or  subsequently  died  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  or  disease  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  during  such  service,  or 

"(2)  during  any  period  of  time  In  which 
the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  such 
person  Is  in  a  captured  or  missing  status  as 
a  result  of  such  service." 

Renumber  paragraphs  (22)  through  (32) 
of  section  10(a)  of  the  bill  as  paragraphs 
(23)  through  (33),  respectively. 

On  page  34,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following : 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
gmph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any  surviving 
son  or  sons  of  a  family  who  (A)  were  in- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  and  (B)  are 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  such  son  or  sons  could  not.  If  they 
were  not  in  the  Armed  Forces,  be  Involun- 
tarily Inducted  Into  military  service  under 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  as  a  result 
of  the  amendment  made  by  paragn^h  (22) 
of  section  101(a)  of  this  Act.  such  surviving 
son  or  sons  shaU,  upon  application,  be 
promptly  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  Armed  PVarces  against 
whom  court-martial  charges  are  pending,  or 
In  the  case  of  any  member  who  has  been 
tried  and  oonvloted  by  a  court-martial  for 
an  offense  and  whose  case  Is  being  reviewed 
or  appealed,  or  In  the  case  of  any  m.ember 
who  has  been  tried  and  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial  for  an  offense  and  who  Is  serving  a 
sentence  (or  otherwise  satisfying  punish- 
ment) Imposed  by  such  court-martial,  until 
final  action  (Including  completion  of  any 
punishment  Imposed  pursuant  to  such  court- 
martial)  has  been  completed  with  respect  to 
such  charges,  review,  or  appeal,  or  until  the 
sentence  has  been  served  (or  until  any 
other  punishment  Imposed  has  been  satis- 
fled)  ,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  President 
shall  have  authority  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  by  regulations. 

amendment  no.  100 
Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  RiBicorr, 
and  Mr.  Saxbe)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  100)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  Amendment  No.  86,  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  to  the 
same  bill,  H.R.  6531,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971— AMENDMENT- 
NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE 

amendment  no.  101 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  la  our  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  1  and  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of  propoeUog  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  8190)  an  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  48,  between  lines  8  and  0,  Insert 
the  following: 


Familt  Medicinx 
To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  D  of 
title  VH  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  amended  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  to  assist  them  In  estab- 
lishing special  departments  and  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  practice,  and  otherwise  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  training  of  medi- 
cal and  paramedical  personnel  In  the  field  of 
family  medicine  and  to  provide  for  a  study 
relating  to  causes  and  treatment  of  malnu- 
trition," enacted  In  the  9lst  Congress,  2nd 
Session)  $25,000,000;  of  which  such  amount 
(but  not  In  excess  of  $8,000,000)  as  can  be 
utilized  for  the  pvirpose  of  making  planning 
and  developmental  grants,  as  authorized  by 
section  766  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  amended  by  the  Act,  above  referred  to. 
which  was  enacted  In  the  9lBt  Congress,  2nd 
Session),  shall  be  available  and  utilized  for 
such  purpose  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  That  such  planning  and  develop- 
mental grants  In  amounts  not  less  than  $26,- 
000  each  shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
submission  by  the  institution  of  an  applica- 
tion therefor,  be  made  to  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  the  Chlldrens  Hospital  Medical 
Center  In  Massachusetts,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Medical  School  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Unlversly  of 
Washington  Medical  School  In  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  any  other  eligible  institution 
which  submits  an  application  therefor  prior 
to  May  31,  1972. 

Mr.  ERVIN  also  submitted  the  amend- 
ment (No.  101)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8190) ,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


ther  statement  whether  It  is  their  intention 
to  appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
76,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE 
SUBCOMMIITEE  ON  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH  AND  THE  SUBCOM- 
MTTTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN- 
POWER, AND  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Ma!y  25,  28,  and  27. 

These  hearings  will  be  a  continuation 
of  our  investigation  of  day  care  and 
child  development  which  began  with 
hearings  before  the  Sul)commlttee  00 
Children  and  Youth  on  April  26  and  27, 
concerning  the  developmental  day  care 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children.  The  five  hear- 
ings we  are  announcing  today  will  ex- 
amine the  need  for  child  development 
programs  generally  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopmental day  care  proposals  Included 
in  S.  1512,  which  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  now  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty. 


NOTICE  REGARDING  NOMINATIONS 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  aimoimcement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
noimcement  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  By  Senator  Eastland 

Mr.  President,  the  following  nominations 
have  been  referred  to  and  are  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary: 

Joel  D-  Sacks,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  McShane  Carney, 
resigning 

Julio  Morales  Sanchez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Bias  C. 
Herrero,  Jr.,  resigned 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jud- 
iciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons 
interested  In  these  nominations  to  file  with 
the  committee.  In  viTltlng.  on  or  before 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1971,  any  representations 
of  objections  they  may  wish  to  present  con- 
cerning the  above  nomlnptlons,  with  a  fur- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGING  RE- 
GARDING THE  PROPOSED  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  GERON- 
TOLOGY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  I^bor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  Jime  1  and 
2.  1971,  to  consider  S.  887,  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Gerontology,  and  S. 
1163,  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tions, and  expsuision  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  educa- 
tion programs,  opportunity  for  social 
contacts,  and  for  other  purposes.  "Hie 
major  focus  of  the  hearing  on  June  1 
will  be  on  S.  887,  and  on  June  2,  S.  1163. 
Hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.,  each 
morning  in  room  4230,  New  Senate  Ofilce 
Building. 

Persons  interested  in  appearing  at  the 
hearings  should  notify  James  Murphy, 
staff  counsel,  at  225-7653. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  HIRSHHORN  MUSEUM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished columnist  Richard  Wilson  has 
added  his  voice  to  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  national  columnists  who  ex- 
press reservations  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  His  commentary  on 
this  subject  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Monday,  May  17,  1971. 
The  observations  tmd  conclusions  ex- 
pressed in  the  column  are  indicative  of 
an  increased  public  awareness  of  and 
interest  in  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  "The  Hirsh- 
hom Hassle."  This  public  interest  and 
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concern  is  further  reflected  in  an  in- 
creased volume  of  mail  which  I  hive 
received  on  this  subject  by  reason  of  an 
amendment — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
45 — which  I  introduced  to  modify  Ijeg 
islation  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
the  museum  and  sculpture  garden  4^d 
upon  which  hearings  will  be  held. 

Mr.  President,  the  Richard  Wilion 
column  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  concerned  citi2«n  on 
this  subject  illustrate  some  of  the  reasons 
for  public  concern  about  continued  fex- 
penditure  of  public  funds  to  construct  he 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  ajid 
Sculputre  Garden  imder  terms  and  con- 
diticms  upon  which  the  proposed  gifts  of 
works  of  art  to  be  hoxised  therein  ire 
made  contingent.  As  a  matter  of  public 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  Richard  Wilson  column  and  lettei  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  he 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  17,  1971) 

Joseph  the  Magntticent  Elbows 
Mighty  Aside 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  many  millions  who  make  their  ]  >11- 
grlmages  tcrthe  national  shrines  in  Washl  ig- 
ton  should  be  more  aware  of  the  abomlnat  Ion 
about  to  be  visited  upon  the  federal  city. 

A  memorial  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  Jol  m- 
son  Library  In  Texas  Is  projected  to  ho  lor 
Joseph  the  Magnificent  on  the  great  Mall 
where  now  only  Oeorge  Washington  and  Ab- 
raham Lincoln — not  even  Thomas  Jeffersoti — 
reign  In  marble  splendor. 

The  memorial  to  Joseph  the  Magnlflctnt 
would  strike  envy  In  Lorenzo  11  Magnlflco,  the 
Medici  merchant  prince  of  Florence,  himielf 
a  poet  and  patron  of  the  arts.  J 

Joseph  the  Magnificent  Is  not  Meacl, 
though  he  Is  bracketed  In  print  with  tihls 
rapacious  family  of  15th  century  Italy,  biit  a 
Latvlan-bom  former  Canadian  entrepreneur 
named  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom. 

If  all  goes  as  now  planned  his  name  wlUJ  be 
handed  down  to  the  ages  as  the  only  20th 
century  American  worthy  of  Joining  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  on  the  great  greensw^d 
between  the  V.3.  Capitol  and  the  Llncbln 
Memorial  which  Is  ranked  by  many  as 
only  truly  magnificent  architectural  vlste 
the  nation. 

The  seated,  brooding  and  massive  Line 
can  then  gaze  across  the  refiectlng  pool  v 
past  the  shaft  of  the  Washington  Monument 
Into  Joe  Hlrshhom's  sunken  sculptxire  gar- 
den, the  length  of  two  football  fields  trin- 
septlng  the  Mall. 

Joseph  the  Magnificent  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  average  lawmaker  and  puMlc 
official  untU  celebrated  by  Abe  Fortas  md 
Lady  Bird  and  Lyndon  Johnson  a  few  years 
ago  In  their  eagerness  to  promote  the  a-ts. 
He  agreed  to  convey  to  the  government  dls 
art  collection,  of  very  considerable  value  i  nd 
merit  but  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  late  Herbert  Lehman  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  provided  suitable  hous  ng 
which  would  memorialize  his  name  were  p  ro- 
vlded  In  Washington. 

One  needs  to  cast  his  mind  back  to  1  >66 
when  Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  were  trjring  to 
Ingratiate  themselves  with  the  artistic  e  nd 
literary  community  to  show  that  he  was  not 
a  crude  and  tasteless  cornball  from  Texas  i  m- 
flt  to  walk  In  the  wake  of  the  elegant  Joht  F. 
Kennedy.  Hirshhom  with  his  willingness  to 
contribute  his  art  collection  under  certiln 
self-satisfjring  conditions  was,  with  i^be 
Fortas"  help,  their  artistic  hostage  and  prize. 
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The  patrons  produced  a  dazzling  result 
which  must  have  exceeded  Hirshhom's 
wildest  dre&ms.  Washington  Is  monument- 
happy  but  Congress  outdid  itself  In  Public 
Law  89-786  signed  by  President  Johnson  In 
1966. 

This  tu:t  provided  a  national  moniiment 
for  the  art  colleotlon  at  public  expense  on 
the  Mali  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  rivaling  ttuxe 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  in  a  much 
better  location  than  the  vast  marble  caTbarn 
on  the  Potomac  known  as  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  of  the  I»erforming  Arts.  Jeffer- 
son, meanwhile,  remains  relegated  In  a 
modest  rotunda  at  the  south  end  of  the  far- 
away Tidal  Baaln. 

Other  joumalLstlc  colleagues  have  dealt 
with  the  benefactor's  background,  his  con- 
viction in  Canada  for  illegal  money  trans- 
actions, his  arrest  for  wartime  smuggling  of 
tJ3.  currency  across  the  Canadian  border,  his 
idenitificatlon  as  promoter  ot  questionable 
stock  schemes. 

An  editorialist  in  Washington  snube  such 
disoloeures  as  "imbecllic"  in  view  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  gift,  admitting  that  Joseph  the 
Magnificent  may  be  no  perfect  angel,  but 
neither  were  the  Medlds.  Neither  are  the 
Medlcis  to  be  memorialized  on  the  Mall  with 
Lincoln  and  Washlng^n. 

Hlrshhom's  proepective  request  (he  is  still 
hanging  onto  the  art  until  everything  Is 
buttoned  down  about  the  memorial)  Is  cer- 
tainly a  desirable  one  and  there  are  plenty  of 
places  it  could  be  suitably  housed  other  than 
the  Mali  dedicated  to  our  most  famoiis  men 
and  highest  Ideals. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  to  handle 
the  collection  and  make  it  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  museum  of  American  art  other  than 
sanctifying  a  donor  who  wishes  his  name  to 
ring  down  through  history  with  America's 
greatest. 

If  there  are  those  at  home  who  do  not 
relish  the  Idea  of  bringing  their  children  to 
Washington  to  visit  the  memorials  to  Wash- 
ington, Linct^n  and  Hirshhom,  and  thus 
absorb  the  fiavor  of  American  history,  they 
might  ask  their  congressmen  to  get  inter- 
ested in  the  matter. 

It  is  not  too  late  although  some  work  has 
been  started.  The  sculpture  garden,  at  least, 
could  be  moved  to  a  less  noxious  location. 
And  the  whole  shebang  could  be  moved  to 
other  locations  accessible  to  the  art-loving 
public.  The  least  that  could  be  done  Is  a  re- 
design at  the  museum  so  that  It  would  not 
impinge  on  the  splendor  of  the  Mall  and  the 
dignity  of  American  history.  Hirshhom  has 
an  opportunity  tor  self-effacement  more 
lasting  than  his  name  in  bronze.  He  could 
just  give  the  art  to  a  country  which  gave  him 
his  opportunity  and  collect  his  reward  In 
heaven. 

Bronx,  N.Y..  May  14, 1971. 
Hon.  Jamzs  B.  AXJ.EN, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Rvlea  and  Administration, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Senator  Aixen:  Perhaps  my  "voice" 
is  one  more  small  cry  from  the  wilderness 
anent  the  propKJsed  destruction  of  the  Mall 
by  placing  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Oarden  In  that  area. 

When  I  was  a  child.  It  was  always  my 
dream  to  go  to  Washington  and  live  the 
pages  of  history  which  I  learned  in  school. 
This  dream  did  not  come  true  until  many 
years  ago  when  I  took  my  two  young  sons 
to  Washington  on  an  Easter  vacation.  It 
seemed  to  be  such  a  hallowed  city,  where  so 
much  had  taken  place  in  years  gone  by.  No 
matter  where  you  went  ...  it  was  histori- 
cal .  .  .  the  plan  of  Washington  Itself,  devised 
by  L'BSxfant,  had  more  or  less  been  carried 
out. 

We  were  so  Impressed  by  the  sweeping 
grandeur  of  the  open  space  of  the  Mall — and 
by  seeing  the  monuments  of  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Now,  from  reading  the 


Washington  papers,  I  see  that  Mr.  Hirshhom 
may  not  "give"  his  art  collection  to  the 
Smithsonian  Instltutiton  if  his  ugly  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  are  not  placed  where 
his  architect,  Mr.  Bunshaft,  has  made  plans 
for  it.  Who  Is  Hirshhom  to  think  for  one 
moment  that  be  is  in  the  same  class  with 
our  Ulustrlous  Presidents?  Is  he  entitled  to 
a  "monument" — for  that  is  what  It  amounts 
to. 

Let  us  put  It  this  way  ...  If  Mr.  Hirsh- 
hom, out  of  civic  pride  and  the  desire  to 
share  his  art  collection  with  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans, really  wants  to  "donate"  his  collec- 
tion— why  does  he  make  the  taxpayers  "do- 
nate" his  museum  and  sculpture  garden  to 
HIM  .  .  .  and  maintain  them  in  perpetuity 
to  HIM?  If  he  is  anxious  to  let  us  share 
the  beauty  (?)  of  his  art  collection,  and  Is 
really  sincere  about  it,  he  would  not  care 
if  the  collection  were  put  on  display  in  the 
basement  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution— 
or  an  outdoor  display  In  Lafayette  Square- 
as  long  as  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to 
view  it. 

It  seems  that  we.  In  American,  do  not  care 
about  preserving  the  past.  Beautiful  land- 
marks are  destroyed  for  parking  lots  .  ,  , 
and  other  landmarks  are  desecrated.  What 
will  our  children  have  to  mark  the  past? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Esther  Tiltti. 


MARINE  COMMENTARY  ON  VIET- 
NAM COVERAGE:  FIRST  WITH  THE 
WORST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  Marine  Corps  Gazette  contains 
a  brief  article  by  Col.  Tom  D' Andrea 
concerning  his  observations  of  some  of 
the  news  coverage  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

Colonel  D' Andrea  commented  specifi- 
cally upon  the  lamentations  of  some  of 
the  media  over  the  Laos  incursion,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate.  The  article  noted: 

The  press  furor  about  the  news  embargo 
at  the  start  of  the  Laotian  ojjerations  has 
become  as  ridiculous  as  It  is  bitter  and  dis- 
torted. 

A  key  point  the  article  makes  is  that 
reporters  are  not  automatically  entitled 
to  have  access  to  classified  information 
on  pending  operations  when  the  con- 
sequences possibly  could  be  measured  in 
terms  of  American  or  allied  lives.  It  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  squawk  over  Laos 
was  a  result  of  the  imusual  circum- 
stances of  this  imusual  war  that  has  set  a 
pattern  where  "American  and  other 
newsmen  operating  In  Vietnam,  have  en- 
joyed an  unprecedented  freedom  to  re- 
port news  that  would  have  seemed  para- 
disical to  their  older  colleagues  of  World 
War  n." 

Another  pertinent  statement  is  this  one 
In  the  article: 

To  the  American  forces  Involved  In  the 
war,  there  seemed  to  be  a  Journalistic  con- 
test to  be  first  with  the  worst. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TV  News  Reports  Damaging 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Tom  D'Andrea) 

The  press  furor  about  the  news  embargo 
at  the  start  of  I/aotlan  operations  has  become 
as  ridiculous  as  It  is  bdtter  and  distorted. 
What   is   wholly   ignored   Is  the   fact  that 
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American  and  other  newsmen  operating  In 
Vietnam,  have  enjoyed  an  xmprecedented 
freedom  to  report  news  that  would  have 
seemed  paradisical  to  their  older  coUeagues 
of  World  War  n. 

Successive  United  States  commanders  In 
Vietnam  have  gotten  Into  tighter  and  tighter 
binds  by  never  daring  to  impose  true  mlU- 
tary  censorship  on  their  area  for  the  ac- 
cepted reasons  of  seciirity  and  the  savings  of 
lives.  Obviously,  we  drifted  gradually  into  the 
war,  never  declared  formal  hostUities,  and 
presumably  didn't  recognize  any  individual 
event,  such  as  the  first  sizable  arrival  of 
American  forces,  as  Justifying  this  customary 
precaution.  On  the  contrary,  the  arrival  of 
the  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  on  the  beach 
near  Danang  was  covered  by  a  major  Ameri- 
can television  network  and  the  unit  CQ 
was  presented  a  traditional  lei  of  flowers  by 
the  local  ladles  to  gamlsh  his  782  gear. 

Consequently  the  effort  to  simultaneously 
control  and  not  to  control  the  news  media 
in  Vietnam  has  been  self-defeating.  News- 
men and  camera  crews  have  wandered  all 
over  the  place  with  ingenuity  and  audacity 
gathering  information  sometimes  remarkably 
exact,  sometime  partial  and  consequently  dis- 
torted, and  sometimes  Inexpertly  deduced 
from  Inaccurate  ruinor.  To  the  American 
forces  Involved  In  the  war,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  Journalistic  contest  to  be  first  with  the 
worst.  At  home,  prize  committees,  PtUltzer 
Included,  made  It  a  policy  to  reward  the  most 
captious  of  reports. 

The  latest  fuss  about  an  information-gap 
In  Vietnam  is  essentially  imjustified.  It  would 
have  been  idiotic  to  have  movements  of 
troops  and  supplies  disclosed  in  too  much 
detail  ahead  of  time  or  at  all,  and  to  have 
precise  intentions  pinpointed  to  an  enemy 
who  might  otherwise  be  thrown  off  balance. 
As  It  was,  the  Salgan  press  corps  was  asked 
to  "hold"  Information  of  Dewey  Canyon  II, 
but  the  mass  movement  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  to  Northern  I  Corps  leaked  pre- 
maturely and  the  world  was  aware  of  the 
Laos  operation  days  before  the  troops  crossed 
the  border. 

By  normal  standards.  It  would  appear  im- 
moral to  risk  American  or  South  Vietnamese 
lives  simply  to  allow  a  commercially  spon- 
sored television  show  a  play-by-play  descrip- 
tion of  Impending  actions,  news  or  not.  But 
that's  exactly  what  the  rage  and  clamor  was 
all  about,  and  It  was  pegged  on  the  old 
chestnut  of  "freedom  of  Information." 

The  task  of  fighting  history's  greatest 
"non-war"  Is  grim  for  everyone  concerned 
and  especially  for  the  troops.  In  my  opinion, 
we  should  have  had  the  nerve  to  establish 
reasonable,  effective  military  censorship  In 
the  Vietnam  Theater.  As  a  result,  this  non- 
war  became  the  first  In  which  American 
media,  measured  by  weight  of  vlewership, 
readership  and  Influence  have  been  kinder  to 
the  nation's  enemies  than  to  Its  friends.  This 
has  been  partly  Inadvertent,  partly  not.  In 
any  case,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  come  off  as  this 
war's  greatest  folk  hero,  the  Viet  Cong  as  Its 
most  admired  fighters.  American  leaders  as 
Its  most  mlstnisted  participants  and  Ameri- 
can GIs  as  Its  least  appreciated  warriors. 

The  gray  Issue  of  press  freedom  continues 
to  be  confused  in  discussions  of  the  Indo- 
china non-war.  Of  late,  the  accepted  news 
policy  Is  to  charge  the  government  with  a 
cunning  scheme  to  inject  Americans  into  an 
expanded  war  rather  than  what  It  is — a  bold 
attempt  to  prepare  for  continued  removal  of 
American  forces,  as  directed  by  the  President. 
In  whatever  way  history  deems  fit  to  Judge 
our  role  In  this  non-war.  it  will  certainly 
be  recorded  that  the  most  cnishlng  and 
severe  damage  to  the  American  soldier  was 
Infilcted  by  commercial  television  news  re- 
porting and  the  media  in  general. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  this  as  a  fact  of 
life  and  a  direct  result  of  a  free  press  operat- 
ing in  a  free  society.  Personally,  I  accept  the 
premise  and  seriously  question  the  termi- 
nology. I  submit  it  should  be  amended  to 
read:  "A  responsible  press  in  a  free  society." 


THE  38TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  TVA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  18,  1933  was 
the  75th  day  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  first 
administration.  During  these  75  days 
that  administration  had  offered  to  Con- 
gress new  programs  and  ideas  to  combat 
the  deep  economic  depression  that  this 
country  was  enduring. 

On  that  particular  day,  one  of  these 
proposals  finished  its  journey  through 
the  legislative  process  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act.  Now,  38  years  later,  is  a 
time  to  assess  the  service  rendered  by 
TVA. 

TVA  was  conceived  as  a  regional 
agency;  therefore,  the  first  assessment 
should  be  of  its  service  to  the  region.  In 
1933,  north  Alabama,  the  part  of  the 
TVA  region  with  which  I  am  most  fami- 
liar, was  an  agricultural  area,  without 
substantial  industry,  which  was  mired  in 
depression.  Barrett  Shelton,  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Decatur  Daily,  in  a 
speech  several  years  ago  described  the 
situation  this  way: 

The  one  major  Industry  we  had,  which  had 
kept  2,000  men  at  work,  closed.  This  railroad 
shop  gave  way  to  the  truck  and  the  bus  and 
economic  conditions.  Decatur  lost  this  In- 
dustry completely.  Another  Industry  which 
In  earlier  years  we  had  brought  from  New 
England  with  considerable  subsidy  In  money, 
went  bankrupt.  A  third  industry,  manu- 
facturer of  full-fashioned  hosiery,  went  to 
the  wall  from  poor  management  and  bad 
times.  Seven  of  eight  banks  in  our  County 
closed. 
"Our  farm  situation.  We  had  only  one  crop 
In  the  Decatur  area — cotton — and  cotton 
was  five  cents  a  pound.  Lands  were  selling 
for  taxes,  the  people  were  ill-housed.  Ill- 
clothed  and  out  of  hope. 

Today  that  saune  area  around  Decatur 
has  aluminum  and  copper  rolling  mills, 
plants  producing  tire  cord,  plastics, 
chemicals,  bricks,  and  refrigeration  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  such  agriculturally 
related  industries  as  flour  and  feed  mills 
and  fertilizer  producers. 

This  same  shift  from  agriculture  to  in- 
dustry is  evident  throughout  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region.  In  fact,  since  TVA 
was  formed  almost  $2  billion  has  been 
invested  by  private  industry  along  the 
Tennessee  River  waterway. 

The  industrial  expansion  continues 
even  today.  For  example,  during  the  i>ast 
2  years  investment  of  over  $170  million 
was  announced  by  private  industry  fa- 
cilities which  will  provide  over  10,000 
new  jobs  for  the  area. 

The  two  economic  statistics  that  flow 
from  this  expansion  are  impressive.  Us- 
ing 1929,  a  more  normal  year  than  1933, 
as  a  base,  we  flnd  that  through  1969  per 
capita  income  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
region  had  increased  770  percent — as  op- 
posed to  a  national  increase  of  424  per- 
cent; that  there  was  a  246  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  in 
manufacturing — as  against  a  national  in- 
crease of  88  percent.  I  could  go  on  and 
cite  further  statistics  in  other  areas,  but 
this  would  be  repetitive. 

The  real  meaning  of  these  statistics 
is  that  a  region  which  was  once  eco- 
nomically far  behind  the  Nation  is  now 
competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
These  statistics  mean  that  the  people 
of  the  region  are  earning  enough  to  pro- 
vide decent  homes  for  their  families,  an 


adequate  education  for  their  children, 
and  can  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  and  well  being  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  TVA  is  not  responsible 
for  all  of  this  progress.  But  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  this  progress  could  not 
have  occurred  without  the  navigable 
waterway  built  by  TVA.  And  without  the 
dependable  supply  of  power  furnished  by 
TVA,  industrialization  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

TVA'6  service  to  its  region  is  often 
recognized,  but  often  overlooked  is  its 
service  to  the  Nation.  We  can  start  with 
the  proposition  that  a  depressed  region 
draws  on  the  resources  of  a  country 
while  a  healthy  one  contributes  to  them. 
Thus  by  promoting  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  TVA 
has  helped  promote  the  progress  of  the 
Nation. 

An  even  more  direct  benefit  to  the 
Nation  has  come  through  TVA's  work  in 
the  research  and  development  of  fertili- 
zers. 

The  fertilizer  research  and  develop- 
ment aspect  of  the  TVA  program  arose 
at  the  very  beginning.  Part  of  the  assets 
turned  over  to  TVA  in  1933  were  facili- 
ties to  produce  nitrate  built  during  World 
War  I.  Congress  directed  TVA  to  utilize 
these  facilities  for  fertilizer  research  de- 
velopment and  introduction,  and  to 
maintain  the  capability  to  produce  mu- 
nitions for  national  defense  in  time  of 
war. 

Utilizing  the  facilities  entrusted  to  it 
TVA  has  built  the  most  advanced  ferti- 
lizer research  center  in  the  Nation.  Prom 
this  center  has  fiowed  a  steady  stream 
of  new  fertilizers  and  new  fertilizer 
processes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  consiuners. 

It  is  the  TVA  belief  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  fertilizer  technology  is  only 
one  part  of  its  job.  Unless  these  develop- 
ments are  utilized  they  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  Nation.  Therefore  TVA 
works  with  the  ftinners,  land  grant  col- 
leges, and  small  smd  large  businesses  in 
46  States  to  test,  introduce,  and  assure 
the  adoption  of  new  fertilizer  technology. 
Spread  of  TVA  developed  fertilizer  tech- 
nology is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
issued  more  than  540  licenses  to  over  300 
companies  for  use  in  over  470  plants  in 
39  States. 

This  program,  by  improving  fertilizer 
technology,  has  helped  the  American 
farmer  to  meet  the  Nation's  increasing 
demand  for  food  from  a  shrinking  land 
base  and  with  a  reduced  labor  force. 

TVA  has  also  served  the  Nation  in  a 
multitude  of  other  ways.  When  It  first 
began  operating  large  coal  fired  steam 
plants,  TVA  felt  a  responsibility  to  as- 
sure that  they  were  operated  as  cleanly 
as  possible.  Therefore,  it  conducted  pio- 
neering research  into  various  aspects  of 
air  pollution.  Today  it  is  working,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  on  research  into  removal 
of  sulfur  from  powerplant  stack  gases. 
Moreover,  utilizing  funds  generated  by 
the  sale  of  electric  power,  it  is  in  the 
process  of  installing  a  full-scsde  sulfur 
removal  facility  on  a  55,000-kllowatt  gen- 
erating unit.  If  this  facility  is  success- 
ful it  will  be  the  first  such  imit  in  com- 
mercial operation.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  by  this  effort  will  be 
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shared  with  the  Nation,  thereby  helplnfe 
in  the  national  effort  to  clean  up  thp 
environment.  \ 

What  I  have  given  here  are  only  a  felp 
examples  of  the  ways  TVA  has  served  itp 
region  and  its  country.  Many  other 
could  be  cited. 

Based  upon  the  record  of  38  year 
TVA  has,  with  dedication  and  efBclencj 
carried  out  the  tasks  given  to  it.  I  aiA 
convinced  by  the  record  that  TVA  in  thi 
years  to  come  will  be  a  significant  factor 
in  obtaining  solutions  for  problems  thai 
face  us  today  as  well  as  new  ones  that 
arise  in  the  future. 


RELIEF  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  S.  1872 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews,  which 
would  authorize  the  acceptance  into  th« 
United  States  of  an  additional  30,000 
Russian  Jewish  refugees  each  yearl 
Though  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
rulers  in  the  Kremlin  will  agree  to  lei 
these  people  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  will  be  a  beacon  of  hope  to  an4 
an  expression  of  sympathy  with  thes4 
people  If  we  in  the  Congress  agree  to  al-' 
low  them  to  come  to  the  United  States.    | 

The  idea  behind  this  bill  is  very  slm-< 
pie,  those  who  are  persecuted  in  the  So-j 
Viet  Union,  those  who  are  denied  eveq 
the  most  b€isic  right  to  livelihood  sim-> 
ply  because  of  their  religious  belief  will 
be  wdcomed  in  the  United  States.  Mr, 
President,  it  is  in  the  highest  American 
tradition  to  make  these  people  welcome! 
m  our  country.  America  has  always  beenj 
a  haven  for  those  who  were  religiouslyl 
oppressed;  more  Importantly,  Americai 
must  continue  to  be  such  a  haven. 

The  American  generosity  is  well  known 
throughout  the  world  in  its  dealing  with, 
religious  and  pwlitical  refugees  from  oth- 
er lands.  Most  all  of  our  ancestors  cama 
here  because  they  felt  stifled  in  their  ac-^ 
tivities  £ind  beliefs  under  sometimes  au-; 
tocratic  regimes.  Now  to  support  this: 
bill  will  reaffirm  our  support  for  the  most; 
basic  principle  of  freedom  of  religion, 
upon  which  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin; 
have  so  ruthlessly  trampled  during  thei 
entire  existence  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "greatest  brutalization  ever  of  thd 
human  spirit" :  commimism.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  quick  considera-| 
tion  and  adoption  of  this  measure  so  that] 
the  ray  of  freedom  may  be  heard  even 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  just  as  impor- 
tantly, that  this  principle  of  religious  i 
freedom  be  reaflarmed  here  at  home  in 
America. 


THE    MISSING    SST    INGREDIENT: 
ECONOMIC  COMMONSENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an 
editorial  which  puts  in  proper  perspec- 
tive the  attempt  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  revive  SST  funding. 

The  Journal  editorial  observes  that  an 
SST  will  probably  fly  someday.  And  this 
Senator  would  agree  completely.  But 
what  is  missing  now — and  what  makes 
the  House  action  of  last  week  as  ill-con- 
sidered— is  any  economic  justification 
for  proceeding. 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  economic 
deficiencies  noted  by  the  Journal: 

Firsts 

The  airlines  hardly  seem  ready  to  take  on 
an  entirely  new  generation  of  aircraft  right 
now. 

Second — 

Jobs  are  to  be  desired,  too.  but  there  must 
be  more  useful  ways  to  provide  them. 

Third— 

Understandably  enough,  the  major  SST 
contractors,  Boeing  and  General  Electric,  are 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

In  summary,  the  Journal  observes  that 
we  would  be  much  better  off  waiting  un- 
til the  commercial  prospects  for  the  SST 
brightened.  And  at  that  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  private  capital  will  need  no 
prodding  to  back  this  venture.  And  the 
Government  can  stay  clear  of  this  com- 
mercial venture,  as  it  should  have  all 
along. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
Missing  SST  Ingredient"  from  Monday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Missing  SST  Ingrzdiznt 

Before  the  House  voted  to  revive  the  super- 
S3nlc  transport  plane,  the  lawmakers  en- 
gaged In  fairly  lengthy  debate.  So  far  as 
we've  noticed,  though,  no  one  was  arguing 
that  the  SST  Is  a  solid  commercial  venture, 
badly  needed  by  the  airlines  and  the  travel- 
ing public. 

Instead  there  was  a  great  deal  of  (Sag-wav- 
ing. According  to  Rep.  Harley  Staggers  (D., 
W.Va.),  "We  ought  to  vote  for  the  SST 
for  the  good  of  the  land  and  to  carry  our 
flags  high."  Other  lawmakers  appeared  to 
see  the  plane  as  a  sort  of  airborne  public 
works  project,  since  there  weis  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  Jobs  It  would  provide. 

Well,  national  prestige  Is  nice,  but  there 
are  better  ways  to  enhance  it.  The  govern- 
ment, for  example,  could  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  dollar,  whose  troubles  have 
been  causing  so  much  foreign  concern  in 
recent  days. 

Jobs  are  to  be  desired,  too,  but  there  must 
be  more  useful  ways  to  provide  them  than 
through  revival  of  a  project  whose  economic 
viability — at  the  moment,  at  least — still  ap- 
ptears  highly  questionable. 

The  airlines  hardly  seem  ready  to  take  on 
an  entirely  new  generation  of  aircraft  right 
now.  After  financing  development  of  an  SST, 
would  the  government  then  feel  obligated  to 
finance  purchases  of  the  planes  by  the 
troubled  airlines? 

It's  true  that  Britain  and  France  are  well 
along  on  the  supersonic  Concorde,  and  that 
Russia  has  Its  own  SST,  but  it's  much  too 
early  to  tell  Just  how  much  of  a  factor  either 
plane  will  be  internationally.  Strong  senti- 
ment exists  in  many  states  of  the  U.S. — 
those  that  have  major  airports — to  bar  land- 
ings by  any  SST,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Understandably  enough,  the  major  SST 
contractors,  Boeing  and  General  Electric,  are 
leas  than  enthusiastic  about  the  House  ac- 
tion. GE  may  have  Indicated  growing  doubt 
about  the  project's  viability  when  It  Insisted 
that.  In  any  new  contract,  the  government 
would  have  to  pay  all  development  costs,  not 
Just  the  90%  provided  by  the  first  contract. 

Perhaps  the  weaJcness  of  the  economic 
argument  helped  to  explain  why  the  plane's 
backers  relied  so  heavily  on  legislative  log- 
rolling. Lawmakers  who  opposed  the  SST 
but  favored  federal  aid  to  troubled  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  were  told  that  they  had  bet- 


ter vote  for  the  supersonic  transport  if  they 
wanted  help  for  Lockheed. 

No  doubt  an  American  SST  will  eventual- 
ly fly.  We're  convinced  that  the  nation  will 
be  better  off,  though,  if  the  jM^Ject  waits  un- 
til Its  commercial  prospects  brighten.  In  the 
House  debate  this  week,  the  missing  in- 
gredient WEis  economic  common  sense. 


REORDERING  OUR  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  read 
and  hear  a  lot  about  reordering  our 
priorities,  about  making  the  hard  deci- 
sions between  the  necessary  and  the  un- 
necessary, the  desirable  and  the  imde- 
sirable.  What  we  frequently  seem  to  for- 
get in  sdl  of  this,  however,  is  that  a  true 
reordering  of  priorities  Involves  not  only 
what  the  Nation  intends  to  achieve  but 
also  what  it  is  willing  to  give  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  last  Friday,  May  14,  carried  a 
thoughtful  and  incisive  article  by  George 
Melloan  on  the  subject  of  priorities  and 
the  realities  involved  with  refocusing  our 
national  attention  on  unmet  needs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mel- 
loan's  article  be  published  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Pworities:   What  To  GrvE  Up? 
(By  George  Melloan) 

With  the  winding  down  of  the  way  In 
Vietnam.  American  public  discussion  has  fo- 
cused heavily  on  a  "reordering  of  national 
priorities."  In  the  classic  style  of  beating 
swords  into  plowshares  and  spears  Into  prun- 
ing hooks. 

In  the  popular  concept,  the  nation  Is  turn- 
ing its  wealth  and  power  away  from  Interna- 
tional concerns  and  toward  domestic  "peo- 
ple" problems.  Involving  health,  welfare,  en- 
vironment— all  things  that  might  provide  a 
better  life. 

The  concept  is  attractive,  and  anyone  who 
doubts  that  the  United  States  can  fulfill  It  to 
a  degree  is  probably  understanding  the  na- 
tional strength  of  purpose.  But  there  are 
some  realities  to  be  faced  if  the  new  expec- 
tations are  to  avoid  disappointment. 

Essentially,  there  are  two  realities.  First, 
despite  the  Vietnam  wind-down,  the  nation's 
possibilities  for  new  fiscal  undertakings  will 
be  very  limited  for  the  next  five  years,  unless 
Americans  care  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes. 
Second,  what  the  private  sector  can  contrib- 
ute toward  new  national  goals  will  also  be 
limited  unless  It  can  Increase  productivity 
mere  rapidly,  something  it  shows  little  sign 
of  doing. 

What  the  two  realities  mean  is  that  some 
of  the  new  wants  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
giving  up  things.  A  reordering  of  priorities 
involves  not  only  what  the  nation  intends  to 
achieve  but  also  what  It  Is  willing  to  give  up. 

THE    BROOKINGS'    ANALYSIS 

One  of  the  best  estimates  of  the  nation's 
federal  budget  prospects  for  the  next  five 
years  is  to  be  found  In  a  just-published 
Brookings  Institution  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1972  budget  ("Setting  National  Prior- 
ities, the  1972  Budget").  One  of  the  four 
Brookings  economists  who  participated  In 
the  study  was  Charles  L.  Shultze,  who  was 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Schultze  concludes  that  between  now 
and  1976,  already  programed  growth  in  ex- 
isting federal  programs  will  use  up  nearly  all 
of  the  extra  federal  revenue  generated  by 
growth  of  the  national  eonomy,  the  so-called 
"fiscal  dividend."  His  revenue  projections  are 
"full  employment"  estimates,  which  assume 
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an  unemployment  rate  of  4%  or  under.  In 
other  words,  they  are  the  maximum  amounts 
government  could  spend,  in  theory,  without 
creating  inflationary  pressures.  In  stUl  other 
words,  they  are  optimistic.  Mr.  Schultze  also 
assumes  that  the  Indochina  war  will  be 
largely  liquidated  in  the  next  few  years. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Schultze  projects  that 
present  federal  programs  will  use  up  fiscal 
dividends  through  fiscal  1974.  By  fiscal  1976 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $17  bUlion,  but  that 
is  not  a  very  big  chunk  of  the  $312  billion 
budget  he  projects.  He  notes  also  that  $15 
billion  of  the  surplus  will  be  In  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds,  not  the  general  budget. 

The  message  is  clear.  Any  expensive  new 
federal  programs  will  have  to  be  financed 
with  either  new  taxation  or  cuts  in  existing 
programs.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  deficits 
that  would  exceed  hypothetical  full-employ- 
ment revenues,  and  those  would  be  very  seri- 
ous deficits  for  the  economy. 

Paying  for  new  programs  with  new  taxes 
Is  one  clear  choice,  but  one  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  popular,  given  the  expectations  of  fiscal 
benefits  from  ending  the  war.  The  alterna- 
tive Is  a  question:  What  can  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with  that  the  government  now  does? 
Getting  agreement  on  this  involves  complex 
political  Issues. 

Mr.  Schultze,  for  example,  sees  only  about 
♦6  billion  to  $7  billion  that  could  be  pared 
from  the  budget  by  eliminating  programs 
that  have  only  marginal  or  counter-produc- 
tive results.  Even  then,  he  would  lop  off  some 
spending  that  still  has  strong  political  sup- 
port, such  as  farm  and  maritime  subsidies 
and  some  types  of  veterans'  benefits.  The  po- 
litical problems  of  getting  rid  of  such  spend- 
ing are  immense. 

There  are  other  programs  where  the  basic 
Importance  is  seldom  questioned  but  where 
the  desired  spending  level  can  be  argued.  One 
of  the  most  tempting  targets,  particularly 
among  those  Americans  who  are  disturbed 
over  the  nation's  role  in  Indochina.  Is  the  De- 
fense Department  budget,  which  accounts  for 
one-third  of  the  total  national  budget. 

The  Brookings  specialist  on  this  subject  Is 
Edward  R.  Fried,  who  also  participated  In  the 
budget  study.  He  Is  a  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Mr.  Pried  notes  that  the  failure  of  the  Viet- 
nam pullout  to  substantially  reduce  the  de- 
fense budget  suggests  some  weaknesses  in 
Pentagon  cost  controls,  a  subject  that  Brook- 
ings will  give  further  study. 

But  Mr.  Fried  feels  that  the  real  choice  is 
not  between  an  Inefficient  or  super-efficient 
Pentagon.  It  is  a  far  harder  one.  It  revolves 
around  that  crucial  and  difficult  question, 
"How  much  Is  enough?" — how  much  Is 
enough  to  spend  on  defense  to  Insure  the  na- 
tion and  Its  people  of  survival? 

The  fears  that  question  stirs  have  given 
the  defense  budget  a  high  priority  since 
World  War  n.  But  part  of  today's  examina- 
tion of  values  and  priorities,  by  both  the 
public  and  the  government,  turns  on  whether 
the  nation  has  had  an  excessive  concern  over 
security  that  has  led  It  Into  costly,  uncharac- 
teristic and  unwise  adventures — most  nota- 
bly Vietnam. 

Through  cutbacks  In  the  standing  army 
and  other  moves,  the  U.S.  has  already  been 
demonstrating  that  It  Is  "moving  toward  an 
era  in  which  It  is  prepared  to  take  some- 
what more  risks,"  Mr.  Fried  observes.  But 
despite  this  trend,  he  doesn't  foresee  much 
chance  of  cutting  or  even  holding  the  line 
on  the  defense  budget  without  some  fairly 
serious  risks.  The  more  Ukelv  prospect  is 
that  It  will  rise  some  1 1  %  in  constant  dollars 
through  1976,  which  Is  a  falriy  modest  In- 
crease but  an  Increase  nonetheless. 

For  some  time,  the  Brookings'  study  shows, 
the  moet  rapid  growth  In  federal  spending 
has  not  been  in  defense,  space  travel  and 
International  affairs  but  In  what  Brocdclngs 
calls  "income  maintenance"  programs,  in 
which.  In  effect,  the  government  distributes 


money  to  Its  citizens.  Under  this  heading 
would  come  Social  Security,  public  asslst- 
anoe  programs  (including  the  very  fast  grow- 
ing Aid  to  Famillee  with  Dependent  CThll- 
dren) ,  veterans'  benefits,  farm  subsidies, 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  the  like.  In  1960, 
such  programs  accounted  for  $26  bllliosi  of 
the  budget.  They  will  account  for  $86  billion 
In  the  fiscal  1972  budget.  That  will  almost 
equal  the  combined  outlay  for  defense,  space 
and  international  affairs,  whereas  in  1960  it 
was  only  half  that  outlay. 

It  Is  significant  that  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  President  Nixon  has  put 
before  Congress  this  year,  welfare  reform  and 
health  Insurance,  both  fail  In  that  area.  The 
prospecta  are  that  welfare  reform  will  raise, 
rather  than  lower,  the  national  coet  of  wel- 
fare, although  it  perhaps  will  reverse  the  ap- 
parent tendency  of  welfare  aid  to  encourage 
dependency.  If  a  new  law  does  raise  welfare 
costs  there  will  be  serious  questions  about 
how  they  can  be  paid. 

The  federal  budget,  of  course.  Is  not  the 
only  way  the  nation  alters  Ite  pri<Mltlee.  An- 
other Is  through  local  and  state  budgets, 
which  have  been  growing  rapidly  and  which 
also  are  slanted  toward  "people"  problems. 
Still  another  Is  through  the  market  place.  In 
the  purchase  of  privately  produced  goods  and 
services. 

A  pricing  trend 

One  significant  recent  trend  has  been  an 
increased  effort  to  meet  national  priorities 
through  government  regulation  of  the  private 
sector.  It  is  possible  that  a  major  share  of  the 
nation's  environmental  problems  will  be 
tackled  in  this  way  and  qiUte  possibly  a 
larger  share  of  Its  health  problems.  What  this 
does,  in  effect.  Is  transfer  the  cost  of  reach- 
ing such  public  interest  goals  from  taxa- 
tion to  prices. 

Some  business  executives  voice  only  light 
objections  to  this  practice.  Providing  the  law 
requires  all  their  competitors  to  do  the  same 
thing,  many  say  they  are  willing  to  control 
pollution  or  pay  health  Insurance  benefits 
and  pass  along  the  costs  to  their  customers. 

Their  big  objection  Is  that  regulators  often 
set  standards  so  high  that  they  force  the 
consumer  to  pay  a  high  price  for  marginal 
extra  benefits.  "Where  do  you  stop  adding  to 
a  product's  cost  when  youTe  trying  to  build 
in  more  safety?"  asked  Harry  C.  McCreary, 
president  of  McCreary  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo.,  In 
a  recent  speech.  It's  the  "how  much  Is 
enough?"  question  again,  except  regulators 
aren't  subject  to  tax  revenue  limitations 
that  Pentagon  budgeteers  are. 

There  is  another  problem  connected  with 
transferring  the  cost  of  meeting  national 
priorities  to  the  private  sector,  and  it  Is  ably 
Illustrated  by  Roy  L.  Ash,  president  of  Litton 
Industries  Inc.  Mr.  Ash  notes  that  many  of 
the  new  demands  on  the  private  economy 
take  little  account  of  whether  the  private 
economy  has  the  capacity  to  meet  them. 

"We've  learned  to  write  erudite  books 
about  international  balance  of  payments  and 
full  employment  budgets,"  Mr.  Ash  said  re- 
cently, "but  too  few  people  understand  that 
consumpUon  of  goods  or  services  can  be  ful- 
filled only  from  production.  ...  To  make 
these  points  may  seem  pedantic,  yet  the 
swelling  and  unstated  assumption  of  too 
many  Americans  is  that  somehow  we  can 
consume  what  we  dont  produce;  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

".  .  .  New  claims  for  consumption — and  a 
cleaner  environment,  compensated  unem- 
ployment or  'free'  medical  services  are  con- 
sumption— can  be  met  only  by  substituting 
them  for  existing  ones  or  by  Increasing  the 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  avail- 
able. Under  the  first  of  these  tvro  premises, 
substitution,  the  reality  simply  becomes. 
What  are  we  willing  to  give  up  in  order  to 
shift  our  values  to  new  ones?  To  have  every 
stream  a  cool,  clear  and  bubbling  one?  To 
provide  welfare  support  to  one  person  in  10 


In  many  cities?  To  enjoy  transportation  serv- 
ices at  less  than  cost? 

"Are  we  prepared  to  roll  back  the  use  of 
«lectric  f)ower  we  employ  In  so  many  ways, 
the  intensive  use  of  our  automobUes,  to  give 
up  whet  we  spend  that  last  10%,  26%  or 
60%  of  our  income  for? 

"Or  how  about  putting  back  Into  the  pro- 
duction stream  some  part  of  the  128  hours 
a  week  we  don't  work?"  Mr.  Ash  tisks. 

CHOICES   DEMANDED 

What  Mr.  Ash  is  saying  and  what  the 
Brookings  study  says,  in  effect.  Is  that  the 
nation's  demands  and  wants  in  the  years 
ahead  cannot  be  bought  with  mere  green- 
backs. They  loom  so  large  In  their  total  costs 
that  they  demand  choices.  Will  it  be  less 
military  security  and  mctfe  welfare?  Will  It 
be  less  p>ollutlon  and  more  costly  electrical 
power? 

All  of  which  leads  to  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  all.  The  nation's  economy 
has  become  so  complex  that  citizens  and  even 
Congressmen  aren't  always  aware  of  the  full 
cost  of  a  "desirable."  Choosing  a  national 
priority  Is  not  quite  like  choosing  whether 
to  buy  hot  dogs  or  steak,  and  even  that  isnt 
so  simple  nowadays. 

The  thing  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  the 
mortgage  on  the  future  is  already  heavy.  So 
much  so  that  increasingly  choices  will  not  be 
between  tvro  desirables  we  don't  have  but 
between  a  desirable  we  don't  have  and  giving 
up  one  we  do  have.  That,  of  course,  is  » 
considerably  harder  choice. 


FEDERAL  EDITORS   ASSOCIATION'S 
PUBLICATIONS    CONTEST 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  11,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  eighth  annual  awards  ban- 
quet of  the  Federal  Editors  Association. 
Present  on  this  occasion  were  274  edi- 
tors, writers,  press  secretaries,  public  in- 
formation and  news  speclEilists,  and  pub- 
lic affairs  personnel  from  throughout  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States. 

The  banquet  was  being  held  In  honor 
of  the  winners  of  the  Federal  Editors  As- 
sociation's annual  publications  contest. 
As  I  presented  awards  to  these  winners, 
I  was  interested  to  note  that  they  came 
from  agencies  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment and  from  many  parts  of  the  coim- 
try. 

Prior  to  the  banquet,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  some  of  the  winning 
entries  and  I  was  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  work  performed  and  particu- 
larly pleased  to  observe  that  these  fine 
commimicators  are  making  concerted  ef- 
forts to  create  publications  which  are 
more  personal  and  more  readable  for  the 
average  American  citizen. 

Federal  communicators  have  an  ex- 
tremely important  responsibility  in  otir 
system  of  government,  for  they  are 
charged  with  the  job  of  getting  the  facts 
for  the  press,  the  Congress,  and  the  pub- 
lic. Therefore,  I  am  encouraged  to  find 
that  FEA  is  working  to  improve  our  sys- 
tem of  Government  communications  and 
to  raise  the  professional  status  of  the  men 
and  women  who  write  and  edit  publica- 
tions, press  releases,  training  programs, 
and  other  materials.  And  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  to  note  that  these  people  are 
dedicated  to  placing  the  truth  and  the 
f>eople's  right  to  know  above  all  else  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  duties. 

In  that  the  Federal  Editors  Associa- 
tion contest  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
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serving  the  entire  U.S.  Government 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  ask  unanimoiis 
consent  that  the  list  of  contest  winners 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  close  pf 
my  remarks.  I  know  that  all  Members  Of 
the  Senate  join  me  in  congratulatiag 
these  fine  men  and  women  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  Government  communi- 
cations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  wiis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  its 
follows : 

WiNNXBs:   P'EA's  Eighth  Annttai.  Awabdj 
CoNTi»r 
(The  following  Inlormatlon  on  FEA  con- 
test  winners  Is  based  on  Information  sup- 
plied by  entrants.  This  was  the  largest  aiid 
most  successfvil  contest  In  FTA's  history.) 

BEST    IN    SHOW 

".  .  .  shall  not  perish  from  the  earts." 
Editor:  John  W.  Porsen,  Eastern  Regldn 
Headquarters,  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SPECIAI.     CITATIONS 

Census  '70  Press  Campaign.  Editor:  Public 
Information  Office  Staff,  Bureau  of  t^e 
Census.  | 

The  National  Atlas  of  the  United  States  bf 
America.  Editors:  Arch  Gerlach  and  Wlllla|n 
B.    Overstreet.   U5.    Geological    Survey, 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

CATECEKY   I,  POPULAR  PTTBUCATTON,  rDI.L-COL*B 

First  Place:  ".  .  .  shall  not  perish  from  tie 
earth."  Editor:  John  W.  Porsen,  Eastern  Re- 
gion Headquarters,  Porest  Service,  \ZS>.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  , 

Second  Place:  Bounty  from  the  Land.  Edi- 
tor: Wesley  Pedersen,  U.S.  Informatlc  n 
Agency. 

Third  Place :  Apollo  13  "Houaton.  We've  O^t 
a  Problem."  Editors:  James  D.  Dean  ai^d 
George  Gardner,  National  Aeronautics  aitd 
Space  Administration. 

CATBCORT    2,    POPtTLAS    PUBLICATION    2-    OB 
3 -COLOR 

First  Place :  Deep  Sea  DrUUng  Project.  Edi- 
tors: Nathan  Kasaacic  and  John  Holmes.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Second  Place :  Master  Plan — Kenal  Nation- 
al Moose  Range.  Editor:  John  B.  Van  d<  n 
Akker,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
llfe.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Third  Place:  Bacteria,  the  Littlest  Cel^s. 
Editor:  Margaret  McElwaln.  Author:  ElalAe 
WUson,  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases.  National  Institutes  si 
Health. 

CATEGOBY    3,    POPTTLAH    PtTBLICATION,    ONE-COL^B 

First  Place:  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Annual  Report  1970.  Editor:  A.  Douglts 
Brown,  General  Services  Administration.     I 

Second  Place:    Population  Research, 
tor:  Patricia  Gabbett,  National  Institute 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  N| 
tlonal  Institutes  of  Health. 

Third  Place :  Annapolis :  The  United  Stat 
Naval  Academy  Catalog  1971-72.  Editor:  E^ 
ward    P.    Wilson.    Jr..    United    States    Na\ 
Academy. 

CATEGORY  4,  TECHNICAL  PUBLICATION,  2  OB  Moi 
CO  LOBS 

First  Place :  How  Medical  Students  Flnani 
Their  Education.   Editors:    Alexander  Adl^r 
and    Margaret    Inman.    Authors:    Louis 
Remund  Smith  and  Anna  R.  Crocker.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     , 

Second  Place:  The  1959-60  Eruption  tf 
Kllauea  Volcano.  Hawaii.  Editor:  Elmer  F". 
Smith,  m.  Authors:  D.  H.  Rlchter  et  aL,  U.3. 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Third  Place :  The  Air  Cavalry  Division.  Ex- 
ecutive editor:  Major  J.  D.  Coleman.  Ass)- 
clate  editor:  3p4  Dennis  Keenon,  U.S.  Army 
Combat   Developments   Command. 
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CATEGORY     5,     TECHNICAL     PUBLICATION     ONE- 
COLOR,    LESS   THAN    SO    PACES 

First  Place:  Fleshy  P^jngl  Commonly  Eaten 
by  Southern  Wildlife.  Editors:  Louis  Punch 
and  Clark  Jonea.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Second  nace :  Recreational  Impact  of  Rec- 
lamation Reservoirs.  Editor:  Samuel  Wasser- 
man.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Third  Place:  Ocean  Dumping — A  National 
Policy.  Editor:  Sheila  Mulvlhlll,  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

CATEGOBY   6.  TECHNICAL  PUBLICATION,  ONE- 
COLOB.    OVER    SO    PAGES 

First  Place:  The  Alaska  Earthquake, 
March  27.  1964.  Editors:  Elna  Bishop  and 
Herbert  Wolford.  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Second  Place:  Monthly  Weather  Review. 
Editors:  Harold  A.  Corzlne,  John  O.  Ellis, 
and  Gabriel  J.  Bren.  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Third  Place:  1970  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President.  Editor:  Helen  Wood,  Manpower 
Administration,  Department  of  Labor. 

CATEGOBY   7,  POPULAR  MAGAZINX, 
2  OB  MORE  COLORS 

First  Place:  American  Education.  Editor: 
Patricia  Cahn.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Second  Place:  Occupational  Outlook  Quar- 
terly. Editor:  Melvln  C.  Fountain  and  Rich- 
ard Mathews.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Third  Place:  Highway  Transportation.  Edi- 
tor: Franklin  Pugh,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, Departmen.t  of  Transportation. 

CATEGORY  8,  POPULAR  MAGAZINE,  ONE-COLOR 

First  Place:  War  on  Hunger.  Editor:  Carol 
H.  Steele,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Second  Place:  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Editor:  Publications  Of- 
fice Editorial  Staff,  Library  of  Congress. 

Third  Place:  Agricultural  Marketing.  Edi- 
tor: Bonnie  W.  Polk.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

CATEGOBY   9,  TECHNICAL  MAGAZINE, 
2   OR  MORE  COLORS 

First  Place:  Earthquake  Information  Bul- 
letin. Editor:  Jeiry  Ooffman,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Admlnls:tratlon,  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Oommerce. 

Second  Place:  Air  Force  Civil  Engineer. 
Editor:  George  K.  Dlmltroff.  Civil  Engineer- 
ing School.  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 

Third  Place:  The  Air  Force  Comptroller 
Magazine.  Editor:  Steve  Canton,  Headquar- 
ters, U.S.  Air  Force. 

CATEGORY    10,  TECHNICAL   MAGAZINE,   ONE-COLOB 

First  Place:  Agriculture  Science  Review. 
Editor:  Ward  Konkle,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Second  Place:  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Edl- 
tor-ln -Chief:  Herbert  C.  Morton.  Executive 
Editor:  Henry  Lowenstem.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Department  of  Labor. 

Third  Place:  Navy  Supply  Corps  News- 
letter. Eklltor:  Nancy  Dlmond,  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command. 

CATEGORY    11.    NEWSPAPER,    NEWSLETTER    OB 
HOUSE  ORGAN 

First  Place:  The  First  Team.  Executive 
Editor:  Major  J.  D.  Ooleman.  Production 
Editor:  Sp5  Dave  Wolfe,  U.S.  Army  Combat 
Developments  Command. 

Second  Place:  The  Hallmark.  Editor:  Law- 
rence E.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Army  Security  Agency. 

Third  Place:  ESSA.  Editor:  Stanley  B. 
Eames,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce. 

CATEGORY   12,  LEAFLET 

First  Place:  P-A-R-A-M-O-U-N-T  Speak- 
ing for  Conference/Convention  Audiences. 
Editor:  Harry  F.  Weber,  Department  of  De- 
fense. 


Second  Place:  Thunderstorms.  Editor:  Carl 
Posey,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce. 

Third  Place:  Watch  for  New  Small  Grain 
Insects.  Editor:  Elizabeth  Adams,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

CATEGORY  13,  NEWS  PRESS  RELEASE 

First  Place :  News  Story — Eros.  Editor :  Walt 
Conahan,  Office  of  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt. 

Second  Place:  News  Release — Wreck  of 
Ship  Discovered.  Editor:  Raymond  Wilcove, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce. 

Third  Place:  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Labor 
Files  First  Suit  Seeking  Equal  Pay  for  Men. 
Editor:  Robert  A.  Cuccla,  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  Department  of  Labor. 

CATEGORY  14,  FEATURE  PRESS  RELEASE 

First  Place:  Search  for  a  Deterrent  to 
Woodpecker  Attacks  on  Utility  Poles.  Editor: 
Isabel  T.  Duffy,  Southern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Second  Place :  Duck — ^A  Royal  Treat  for  the 
Holidays.  Editor :  Sheila  Anne  LoCastro,  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Third  Place:  Feature  on  Follow  Through 
Program.  Editor:  Story  Moorefleld,  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

CATEGORY  15,  SLIDE/VISUAI. 

First  Place:  From  Rescue  To  Recovery.  Edi- 
tor: Anne  Russell,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Second  Place:  Handle  Yourself  With  Care. 
Editor :  Dorothea  J.  Lewis,  Administration  on 
Aging,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Third  Place:  Air  Force  Writing  Course. 
Editor:  John  J.  Weppner,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Training  Command. 


NEW  PRIORITIES— WE  MUST  CUT 
OLD  PROGRAMS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
NEW  ONES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  most 
thoughtful  Americans  know  that  there 
are  great  unmet  needs  in  this  country. 
We  rank  relatively  low  in  the  standards 
of  our  health  care  among  industrialized 
nations,  largely  due  to  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  that  care.  We  desperately  need 
an  abundance  of  housing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  some  11  million  families  who 
now  live  in  dilapidated  or  overcrowded 
housing. 

The  question  of  pollution  and  saving 
the  environment  are  In  the  forefront 
of  our  needs.  States  and  localities  are 
in  desperate  financial  straits.  And  the 
costs  of  welfare,  medicare,  and  related 
programs  are  going  up  at  astronomical 
rates. 

All  of  this  costs  money,  and  lots  of  it. 
The  basic  question  is  where  is  it  going 
to  come  from? 

Charles  Schultze,  the  distinguished 
former  Budget  Director  and  now  a  fel- 
low at  Brookings  and  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
has  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject. 
The  fact  is  that  between  now  and  1976, 
according  to  Mr.  Schultze.  the  growth 
in  existing  Federal  programs  will  eat  up 
almost  all  of  the  new  revenues  which 
will  be  generated  through  the  normaj 
rate  of  growth. 

In  his  analysis,  published  by  Brook- 
ings, entitled  "Setting  National  Priori- 
ties, the  1972  Budget."  he  states  that 
new  programs — health,  housing,  pollu- 
tion, income  maintenance,  aid  to  States 
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and  localities — will  have  to  come  either 
from  new  taxes  or  cuts  in  existing  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  face  that  issue.  We  cannot  have 
everything  at  once.  There  Is  no  way, 
economically,  for  us  to  arrive  at  a  state 
which  we  could  title,  "All  This  and 
Heaven,  Too."  We  miist  make  hard 
choices. 

Present  tax  levels  are  high,  onerous, 
and  regressive.  There  is  a  limit  to  any 
further  increase  in  these  levels.  In  fact, 
they  should  come  down. 

That  means  that  we  must  cut  existing 
programs  if  we  are  to  do  those  things  we 
find  necessary.  I  favor  that  course  of 
action.  And  we  should  begin  with  a  num- 
ber of  them  which  have  grown  fat  and 
sloppy  over  the  years.  In  fact,  no  pro- 
gram should  escape  what  is  called  "zero 
based  budgeting."  That  means  that  every 
year  we  should  look  at  every  program 
anew.  We  should  start  from  the  bottom 
and  examine  it. 

We  could  cut  big  amoimts  from  the 
military  budget.  One  highly  responsible 
estimate  is  that  at  least  $16  billion  could 
be  cut  without  jeopardizing  our  security. 

The  space  program  is  still  a  candidate 
for  additional  cuts.  We  spend  far  too 
much  on  highways  and  too  little  on  mass 
transportation.  Many  public  works  pro- 
jects are  inefficient.  We  subsidize  ship- 
builders, big  farmers,  sugar  growers,  and 
the  aerospace  industry  directly,  and 
thousands  of  others  through  tax  loop- 
holes. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  those  things 
which  are  needed  we  must  cut  back  on  a 
great  many  things  which  are  unneeded. 
or  which  are  not  needed  as  much. 

That  is  the  message  of  the  Schultze 
analysis.  And  that  is  the  message  of  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
Friday,  May  14,  1971,  entitled  "New 
Priorities:  What  To  Give  Up?"  by  George 
Melloan. 

For  an  Intelligent  discussion  of  this 
whole  question  of  priorities,  I  commend 
Mr.  Melloan's  article  to  the  Senate  and 
the  public.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  PaioRmrs:  What  to  Give  Up? 
(By  George  Melloan) 

With  the  winding  down  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  American  public  discussion  has 
focused  heavily  on  a  "reordering  of  national 
priorities,"  in  the  classic  style  of  beating 
swords  into  plowshares  and  spears  Into  prun- 
ing hooks. 

In  the  popular  concept,  the  nation  is  turn- 
ing its  wealth  and  power  away  from  Interna- 
tional concerns  and  toward  domestic  "peo- 
ple"  problems,  involving  health,  welfare,  en- 
vlronmentH-all  things  that  might  provide  a 
better  life. 

The  concept  is  attractive,  and  anyone  who 
doubts  that  the  United  States  can  fulfill  it  to 
a  degree  Is  probably  underestimating  the  na- 
tional strength  of  purpose.  But  there  are 
some  realities  to  be  faced  if  the  new  expecta- 
tions are  to  avoid  disappointment. 

EssentlaUy,  there  are  two  realities.  First, 
despite  the  Vietnam  wind-down,  the  nation's 
posslblUtles  for  new  fiscal  undertakings  will 
be  very  limited  for  the  next  five  years,  un- 
less Americans  are  wilUng  to  pay  higher  taxes. 


Second,  what  the  private  sector  can  contrib- 
ute toward  new  national  goals  wUl  also  be 
limited  unless  It  can  increase  productivity 
more  rapidly,  something  It  shows  little  sign 
of  doing. 

What  the  two  realities  mean  is  that  some 
of  the  new  wants  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
giving  up  things.  A  reordering  of  priorities 
Involves  not  only  what  the  nation  intends  to 
achieve  but  also  what  It  is  willing  to  give  tip. 

THE    BROOKINGS'    ANALYSIS 

One  of  the  best  estimates  of  the  nation's 
federal  budget  prospects  for  the  next  five 
years  is  to  be  found  In  a  Just-publlshed 
Brookings  Institution  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1972  budget  ("Setting  National  Prior- 
ities, the  1972  Budget").  One  of  the  four 
Brookings  economists  who  participated  In 
the  study  was  Charles  L.  Schultze,  who  was 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Schtiltze  concludes  that  between  now 
and  1976,  already  programmed  growth  in  ex- 
isting federal  programs  will  use  up  nearly  all 
of  the  extra  federal  revenue  generated  by 
growth  of  the  national  economy,  the  so- 
called  "fiscal  dividend."  His  revenue  projec- 
tions are  "full  employment"  estimates,  which 
assume  an  unemplojmaent  rate  of  4%  or 
under.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  government  could  spend,  In 
theory,  without  creating  inflationary  pres- 
sures. In  still  other  words,  they  are  optimis- 
tic. Mr.  Schultze  also  assumes  that  the  Indo- 
china war  will  be  largely  liquidated  in  th» 
next  few  years. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Schultze  projects  that 
present  federal  programs  will  use  up  fiscal 
dividends  through  fiscal  1974.  By  fiscal  1976, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $17  billion,  but  that 
Is  not  a  very  big  chunk  of  the  $312  bUUon 
budget  he  projects.  He  notes  also  that  (16 
billion  of  the  surplus  will  be  in  Sociai  Secu- 
rity trust  funds,  not  the  general  budget. 

The  message  Is  clear.  Any  expensive  new 
federal  programs  wUl  have  to  be  financed 
with  either  new  taxation  or  cuts  In  existing 
programs.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  deficits 
that  would  exceed  hypothetical  full-employ- 
ment revenues,  and  those  would  be  very 
serious  deficits  for  the  economy. 

Paying  for  new  programs  with  new  taxes 
Is  one  clear  choice,  but  one  that  Is  not  likely 
to  be  popular,  given  the  expectations  of  fiscal 
benefits  from  ending  the  war.  The  alternative 
is  a  question:  What  can  be  easily  dispensed 
with  that  the  government  now  does?  Getting 
agreement  on  this  Involves  complex  political 
issues. 

Mr.  Schultze,  for  example,  sees  only  about 
$5  bUllon  to  $7  bUllon  that  could  be  pared 
from  the  budget  by  eliminating  programs 
that  have  only  marginal  or  counter-produc- 
tive results.  Even  then,  he  would  lop  off  some 
spending  that  still  has  strong  political  sup- 
port, such  as  farm  and  maritime  subsidies 
and  some  types  of  veterans'  benefits.  The 
political  problems  of  getting  rid  of  such 
spending  are  Immense. 

There  are  other  programs  where  the  basic 
Importance  is  seldom  questioned  but  where 
the  desired  spending  level  can  be  argued. 
One  of  the  most  tempting  targets,  particu- 
larly among  those  Americans  who  are  dis- 
turbed over  the  nation's  role  in  Indochina, 
is  the  Defense  Department  budget,  which 
accounts  for  one-third  of  the  total  national 
budget. 

The  Brookings  specialist  on  this  subject  is 
Edward  R.  Fried,  who  also  participated  in  the 
budget  study.  He  Is  a  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Mr.  Fried  notes  that  the  faUure  of  the  Viet- 
nam puUout  to  substantially  reduce  the 
defense  budget  suggests  some  weaknesses  In 
Pentagon  cost  controls,  a  subject  that  Brook- 
ings win  give  further  study. 

But  Mr.  Fried  feels  that  the  real  choice  is 
not  between  an  inefficient  or  super-efficient 


Pentagon.  It  is  a  far  harder  one.  It  revolves 
around  that  crucial  and  difficult  question. 
"How  much  Is  enough?" — ^how  much  Is 
enough  to  spend  on  defense  to  Insure  the 
nation  and  its  people  of  survival? 

The  fears  that  question  stirs  have  given 
the  defense  budget  a  high  priority  since 
World  War  n.  But  part  of  today's  examina- 
tion of  values  and  priorities,  by  both  the  pub- 
Uc  and  the  government,  turns  on  whether 
the  nation  has  had  an  excessive  concern  over 
security  that  led  it  into  costly,  uncharacter- 
istic and  unwise  adventures — ^most  notably 
Vietnam. 

Through  cutbacks  in  the  standing  army 
and  other  moves,  the  U.S.  has  already  been 
demonstrating  that  it  Is  "moving  toward  an 
era  In  which  It  is  prepared  to  take  somewhat 
more  risks,"  Mr.  Pried  observes.  But  despite 
this  trend,  he  doesn't  foresee  much  chance 
of  cutting  or  even  holding  the  line  on  the  de- 
fense budget  without  some  fairly  serious 
risks.  The  more  likely  prospect  is  that  It  wUl 
rise  some  11%  in  constant  dollars  through 
1976,  which  is  a  fairly  modest  Increase  but  an 
Increase  nonetheless. 

For  some  time,  the  Brookings*  study  shows, 
the  most  rapid  growth  in  federal  spending 
has  not  been  In  defense,  space  travel  and  in- 
ternational affairs  but  in  what  Brookings 
calls  "Income  maintenance"  programs,  in 
which.  In  effect  the  government  distributes 
money  to  Its  citizens.  Under  this  heading 
would  come  Social  Security,  public  assistance 
programs  (including  the  very  fast  growing 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children), 
veterans'  benefits,  farm  subsidies.  Medicare, 
Medicaid  and  the  like.  In  1960,  such  pro- 
grams accounted  for  $25  billion  of  the  bud- 
get. They  will  account  for  $85  billion  In  the 
fiscal  1972  budget.  That  will  almost  equal  the 
combined  outlay  for  defense,  space  and  in- 
ternational affairs,  whereas  In  1960  It  was 
only  half  that  outlay. 

It  is  significant  that  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  President  Nixon  has  put  be- 
fore Congress  this  year,  welfare  reform  and 
health  Insurance,  both  fall  in  that  area.  The 
prospects  are  that  welfare  reform  will  raise, 
rather  than  lower,  the  national  cost  of  wel- 
fare, although  It  perhaps  will  reverse  the  ap- 
parent tendency  of  welfare  aid  to  encoxirage 
dep>endency.  If  a  new  law  does  raise  welfare 
costs  there  will  be  serious  questions  about 
bow  they  can  be  paid. 

The  federal  budget,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  way  the  nation  alters  its  priorities.  An- 
other Is  through  local  and  state  budgets, 
which  have  been  growing  rapidly  and  which 
also  are  slanted  toward  "people"  problems. 
StUl  another  is  through  the  market  place,  in 
the  purchase  of  privately  produced  goods  and 
services. 

A    PRICING   TREND 

One  significant  recent  trend  has  been  an 
Increased  effort  to  meet  national  priorities 
through  government  regulation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  is  possible  that  a  major  share 
of  the  nation's  environmental  problems  will 
be  tackled  In  this  way  and  quite  possibly  a 
larger  share  of  Its  health  problems.  What  this 
does,  in  effect,  is  transfer  the  cost  of  reaching 
such  public  Interest  goals  from  taxation  to 
prices. 

Some  business  executives  voice  only  light 
objections  to  this  practice.  Providing  the  law 
requires  all  their  compeititors  to  do  the  same 
thing,  many  say  they  are  willing  to  oontpol 
pollution  or  pay  health  Insurance  benefits 
and  pass  along  the  ooste  to  their  ciistomers. 

Their  big  objection  Is  that  regulators  often 
set  standards  so  high  that  they  force  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  a  high  price  for  marginal  extra 
benefits.  "Where  do  you  stop  adding  to  a 
product's  cost  when  you're  trying  to  build 
In  more  safety?"  asked  Harry  C.  McCreary, 
president  of  McOreary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  in 
a  recent  speech.  It's  the  "how  much  is 
enough?"  question  again,  except  regulators 
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aren't  subject  t»  tax  revenue  Umitatlona  Jiftt 
Pentagon  budgeteera  are. 

There  Is  another  problem  connected  irith 
transferring  the  cost  of  meeting  national 
priorities  to  the  private  sector,  and  It  is  libly 
Illustrated  by  Boy  L.  Aah,  president  of  Litton 
Industries  Inc.  Mr.  Ash  notes  that  many  of 
the  new  demands  on  the  private  economy 
take  little  account  of  whether  the  prlrate 
economy  has  the  capacity  to  meet  then^ 

"We've  learned  to  write  enidlte  b^ks 
about  International  balance  of  pxaymente  jand 
full  employment  budgets."  \ir.  Ash  aald|  re- 
cently, "but  too  few  people  understand  that 
oonsfumptlon  of  goods  or  services  can  be  Iful- 
fllled  only  from  production.  ...  To  i4&ke 
these  points  may  seem  pedantic,  yet  i  the 
swelUng  and  unstated  assumption  of  too 
many  Americans  Is  that  somehow  we  can 
consume  what  we  don't  produce;  that  tiere 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

"...  New  clalnu  for  consumption — aad  a 
cleaner  environment,  compensated  unem- 
ployment or  'free'  medical  services  (ire  ton- 
sumption— can  be  met  only  by  substituting 
them  for  existing  ones  or  by  increasing;  the 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  aTall- 
able.  Under  the  first  of  these  two  premises. 
subetlttitlon,  the  reality  simply  becofaes. 
What  are  we  willing  to  give  up  in  orda-  to 
shift  our  values  to  new  ones?  To  have  e^ery 
stream  a  cool,  clear  and  bubbling  onel  To 
provide  welfare  sui>port  to  one  person  Ic  10 
in  many  cities?  To  enjoy  transportation  aerv- 
Ices  at  less  than  cxKt? 

"Are  we  prepared  to  roll  back  the  u*  of 
electric  power  we  employ  In  so  many  '^ys, 
the  Intensive  xise  of  ova  automobiles,  to Jglve 
up  what  we  spend  that  last  10%,  25'*  or 
60%  of  our  Income  for?  I 

"Or  how  about  putting  back  Into  the  bro- 
ductlon  stream  some  part  of  the  128  ho\^  a 
week  we  don't  work?"  Mr.  Ash  asks. 

CHOICSB   DSVANDKD 

What  Mr.  Ash  Is  saying  and  what  j  the 
Brookings  study  says.  In  effect,  Is  that  I  the 
nation's  demands  and  wants  In  the  j^eers 
ahead  cannot  be  bought  with  mere  green- 
backs. They  loom  so  large  In  their  total  oosts 
that  they  demand  choices.  Will  it  be  lees 
military  security  and  more  welfare?  Will  it 
be  less  pollution  and  more  costly  electjlcal 
power? 

All  of  which  leads  to  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  all.  The  nation's  economy 
has  become  so  complex  that  citizens  and 
even  CkMigressmen  aren't  always  aware  of  the 
fvUl  coat  of  a  "desiraWe."  ChooBlng  a  national 
priority  is  not  quite  like  choosing  whether  to 
buy  hot  dogs  or  steak,  and  even  that  lsn.t  so 
simple  nowadays. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  Is  that  the 
mortgage  on  the  future  Is  alretwly  h«avy. 
8o  mwh  so  that  increasingly  choices  wlH  not 
be  between  two  desirables  we  don't  hav©  but 
between  a  desirable  we  don't  have  and  giving 
up  one  we  do  have.  That,  of  course,  is  a  con- 
siderably harder  choice. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S     REVENU|E- 
SHARING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President/  on 
April  19.  1971,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  our  iery 
able  and  distinguished  Secretary]  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  spoke  to  the  American  Soc- 
iety for  Public  Administration.  In  l(hat 
speech,  he  presented  some  particul^ly 
compelling  argimients  for  Presltjent 
Nixon's  revenue-sharing  proposals. 

In  describing  the  values  of  both '  the 
general  and  specitil  revenue-sharing  don- 
cepts.  he  urged  the  public  administra- 
tors to  be  forward  thinking  in  their  Oon- 
sideratlon  of  the  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Richardson's  speech  be  included  in 


the  RBcoRD  at  this  time.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Secretary  Richardson's 
statement  and  to  be  forward  thinking 
in  their  appraisal  of  the  President's 
revenue-sharing  plans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
E^  follows: 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, Secret  ART,  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 

In  his  essay  on  "The  World  Outside  and  the 
Pictures  In  Our  Heads,"  Walter  Llppmann 
warned  against  the  application  of  an  irrel- 
evant past  to  current  decisions.  "There  was  a 
moment,"  he  wrote,  "when  the  pictures  of 
Ehirope  on  Which  men  were  conducting  their 
business  as  usual,  did  not  in  any  way  cor- 
respond to  the  Europe  which  was  about  to 
make  a  Jumble  of  their  lives.  There  was  a 
time  for  each  man  when  he  was  still  adjusted 
to  an  environment  tliat  no  longer  existed." 

Unfortunately,  Llppmann's  Insight  is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  in  1921,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show  in  examining  reactions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  proposals.  It  Is  one  of 
the  minor  exasperations  of  public  life  that 
one  must  deal  with  Individuals  who  fall  to 
distinguish  between  the  living  forces  of  his- 
tory and  a  collection  of  antimacassar  Images. 
As  Gertrude  Stein  once  lamented.  It  Is  a  pity 
that  not  all  one's  contemixjrarles  are  one's 
contemporaries. 

In  public  administration,  the  Important 
time  dimension  Is  the  future.  We  must  keep 
In  mind  the  Instructions  of  our  historical 
catechism — that  "the  past  Is  prologue"  and 
"those  who  Ignore  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it."  But  also,  as  e.  e.  cummings  once 
observed,  "Tomorrow  is  our  permanent  ad- 
dress." If  we  know  where  we  are  going,  a 
relevant  past  will  be  a  moving  van,  helping  us 
to  get  to  our  new  residence. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  should  like 
to  review  very  briefly  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposals,  which  are  in  two  parts,  and 
inspect  the  "address"  to  which  we  should  like 
to  move. 

The  first  proposal  Is  for  general  revenue 
sharing,  in  which  a  percentage  of  the  Income 
tax  base  would  be  distributed  among  States 
and  localities  with  only  two  provisos — that 
State  and  local  governments  be  accountable 
to  the  public  for  the  honest  use  of  shared 
revenues,  and  that  the  funds  not  be  used  in 
any  way  that  would  Impede  our  progress  on 
civU  liberties. 

The  second  part  of  the  revenue  sharing 
proposal  Is  to  consolidate  a  Isirge  and  cumber- 
some number  of  categorical  grants  Into  a  very 
few  grants,  without  matching  requirements. 
For  these.  In  addition  to  the  provisos  for  ac- 
countability and  non-discrlmlnatlon,  there 
are  requirements  for  State  planning  and  for 
the  participation  of  citizens  in  the  planning. 

Underlying  the  general  revenue  sharing 
prop>osal  is  the  President's  recognition  of  two 
Immediate  realities.  But,  as  I  shall  note  later, 
there  are  more  profound  reasons  underlying 
both  prcqx)8als. 

The  first  immediate  reality  is  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  experiencing  seri- 
ous financial  distress  In  maintaining  the 
most  elementary  public  services — police  pro- 
tection, gai'bage  disposal,  and  the  like.  One 
mayor  was  asked  what  be  would  do  with 
shsu«d  revenues,  and  he  replied,  "With  tlie 
first  $1,000,  111  pay  the  office's  electric  bills." 

The  second  reality  is  that  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment has  become  overly  centralized.  In 
the  transformation  of  the  role  of  State  and 
local  government  into  administrative  arms 
of  the  National  Government,  their  funda- 
mental powers  have  atrophied. 

And  what  has  been  the  reaction  to  the 
general  revenue  sharing  proposal? 

Some  have  said,  "if  the  governors  and  may- 
ors need  more  money,  let  them  raise  taxes." 
As  the  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massa- 


chusetts, allow  me  to  translate  that  sentence. 
In  political  English,  it  means.  "Let  them 
drink  hemlock."  Except  in  rare  instancet, 
governors  and  mayors  who  have  proposed 
raising  taxes  in  proportion  to  need  have  put 
an  end  to  their  political  lives.  Moreover,  most 
States  and  localities — which  incidentally 
have  been  raising  revenues  despite  the  politi- 
cal liability — have  about  exhausted  the  treas- 
ure hoard  of  property  and  sales  taxes  as  well 
as  of  special  fees  and  charges.  The  sources 
of  revenue  simply  cannot  keep  up  with  ex- 
penditures. 

Moreover,  these  taxes  and  fees  are  essen- 
tially regressive  while  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  pre-empted  the  lion's  share  of  pro- 
gressive and  more  equitable  income  taxes. 
And,  I  shovUd  add,  more  than  three-fourtijs 
of  the  States  have  picked  up  the  National 
Government's  leavings  through  their  own 
taxes  on  Income. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  Is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  States  and  locaJ  governments  to 
increase  their  revenues.  I  am  saying  that  the 
opportunity  is  more  limited  and  less  equita- 
ble than  it  would  be  if  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
panding national  Income  tax  base  were  re- 
served for  their  use. 

Another  argument  against  general  revenue 
sharing  is  that  the  government  that  raises 
taxes  should  have  the  responsibility  for 
spending  them.  This  Is  one  of  those  high 
prindplee  from  which  we  need  to  be  rescued 
from  time  to  time. 

The  money  raised  by  the  Congress  does  not 
belong  to  the  Congress — although  some  mem- 
bers seem  to  think  it  does.  The  money  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry.  It  comes 
from  their — from  our — ^pockets.  How  that 
money  should  be  distributed,  who  should  be 
accountable,  and  on  which  piu'posee  the 
money  should  be  spent  is  the  choice  of  citi- 
zens, through  their  representatives.  Revenue 
sharing  is  not  precluded. 

There  Is  also  afoot  the  argument  that.  If 
the  National  Government  assumed  all  wel- 
fare costs,  that  would  be  the  best  form  of 
revenue  sharing.  It  Is  argued  that  this  step 
would  relieve  the  States  and  localities  from 
large  and  increasing  welfare  exp>endlture6. 

This  is  a  chimera.  Current  expendltiires  on 
welfare  are  only  the  tip  of  the  proverbial  Ice- 
berg If  the  National  Government  assumes  all 
costs.  For  there  Is  a  wide  disparity  among  the 
States  and  localities  in  welfare  expenditures, 
and  the  pressure  for  uniform  national  stand- 
ards would  be  irresistible.  Welfare  expendi- 
tures, at  a  minimum,  would  double — and  this 
added  cost  would  be  gravely  felt  in  the  com- 
peting national  priorities  we  should  then 
have  to  forego.  Severe  constraints  would 
thereby  be  Imposed  on  our  options  for  the 
future. 

When  those  who  hold  to  the  high  principle 
of  linking  revenue  raising  to  spending  au- 
thorities also  advocate  block  grants  and  the 
nationalization  of  welfare  expenditures,  one 
feels  as  though  Hvimpty  Dumpty  has  at  last 
won  the  day,  and  words  mean  whatever  any- 
one wants  them  to  mean. 

Turning  to  special  revenue  sharing,  we 
find  the  objectives  again  to  be  quite  straight- 
forward. Much  of  the  Federal  support  for 
State  and  local  governments  has  been  In  the 
form  of  categorical  grants-in-aid,  of  which 
there  are  roughly  500  different  ones  at  this 
time.  While  the  history  of  grants-in-aid  goes 
back  to  the  19th  century,  their  philosophical 
basis  has  altered  considerably.  Before  the 
Depression,  they  were  regarded  primarily  as 
means  to  assist  States  and  localities  to  ful- 
fill their  purposes.  During  the  Depression,  and 
at  an  accelerating  pace  thereafter,  they  came 
to  be  regarded  as  means  for  achieving  na- 
tional purposes. 

In  recent  years,  however,  categorical 
grants-in-aid  have  been  subjected  to  a  plague 
of  criticism  In  many  forums — for  their  be- 
wildering maze  of  procedures,  rules,  and  re- 
porting requirements;  for  their  attempt  to 
Impose  unnecessary  national  uniformities  in 
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lenorance  of  the  diversity  within  and  among 
the  States;  and  for  their  distortion  of  Stote 

planning. 

To  be  responsive  to  these  criticisms,  and  as 
part  of  the  general  strategy  for  sorting  out 
and  sharpening  the  re^ectlve  roles  of  the 
National,  State,  and  local  governments,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  Its  special  reve- 
nue sharing  measures. 

It  is  not  proposing,  I  should  stress,  that 
the  national  government  abdicate  its  respon- 
sibilities or  ab€Uidon  any  effort  to  evoke  re- 
sponses to  urgent  national  priorities.  Rather, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  devise  a  legitimate 
and  constructive  role  for  the  national  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Government.  For  example, 
our  support  of  research  and  development  to 
uncover  useful  solutions  to  social  problems, 
and  our  engagement  with  the  processes  by 
which  useful  Information  is  disseminated 
and  put  into  practice,  constitute  a  forceful 
means  of  effecting  reforms. 

The  reaction  to  the  special  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  has  been  different  from  the 
reaction  to  general  revenue  sharing,  and  we 
have  attracted  a  different  set  of  critics — a 
difference,  one  might  say.  without  very  much 
distinction. 

These  critics  argue  that  grants  should  not 
be  consolidated  and  States  and  localities 
should  not  be  given  greater  flexibility  in  the 
allocation  of  resources,  because  State  and 
local  governments  are  archaic,  because  they 
have  tried  to  subvert  national  purposes,  and 
becatise  these  governments  are  weak,  corrupt, 
and  untrustworthy. 

One  critic  has  proposed  abolishing  State 
governments  altogether,  substituting  re- 
gional government.  It  Is  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  to  recall  the  reasoning  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  on  the  distribution  of  gov- 
ernmental powers.  In  the  10th  paper  of  The 
Federalist,  we  read  that:  "The  Federal  Con- 
stitution forms  a  happy  combination  In  this 
respect;  the  great  and  aggregate  Interests 
being  referred  to  the  national,  the  local  and 
particular  I  ly  J    to  the  State  legislature." 

Federalist  paper  number  13  pointed  out. 
"Were  it  proposed  by  the  plan  of  the  con- 
vention to  abolish  the  governments  of  the 
particular  States  ...  It  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  that  If  they  were  abolished  the 
general  government  would  be  compelled,  by 
the  principle  of  self-preservation,  to  rein- 
state them  m  their  proper  Jurisdiction." 

Jefferson,  in  his  Autobiography,  made  simi- 
lar observations:  "Were  not  this  great  ooxin- 
try  already  divided  inrto  States,  that  division 
musft  be  made,  that  each  might  do  for  Itself 
what  concerns  Itself  dlreoUy,  and  wliat  It  can 
m\icii  better  do  than  a  distant  authority  .  .  . 
Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when  to 
sow.  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  want  bread. 
It  Is  by  this  partUton  of  cares,  descending  In 
gradation  from  general  parUculctr,  that  the 
mass  of  human  afflairs  may  be  best  managed, 
for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  all." 

It  requires  little  ac^^Il*y  of  vision  to  see 
ttMt  "local  and  pcutlcular"  Interests  are 
being  referred  to  the  national  legislature,  and 
that  the  "partition  of  cares"  has  been  almost 
completely  removed.  The  question  remains: 
Is  the  "mass  of  human  aSUis"  being  man- 
aged better? 

I  do  not  mean  to  rest  my  case  on  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay, 
and  Jefferson.  There  are  many  Impressive 
thinkers  among  us  today  who  question  wheth- 
er a  government  theory  originating  with 
John  Locke  and  others  In  the  18th  century 
Is  applicable  to  these  times.  It  la  a  truism 
that  the  past  Is  a  graveyard  for  dead  free- 
doms unless  those  freedoms  are  reaffirmed  by 
the  living.  And  the  Promethean  task  of  lead- 
ership In  every  age  Is  to  bring  new  Ught.  even 
If  It  upsets  the  bureaucracy  of  Olympus. 
We  must  ask  wliat  future,  what  freedom,  we 
Should  like  to  have,  and  bring  today's  forces 
to  bear  on  the  goal. 

The  substitution  of  regional  governments 
for  State  governments  Is  not  on  the  national 


agenda.  But  even  If  It  were,  we  rfiould  tiien 
be  worrying  about  regional  financing  and  re- 
gional relattonahips  to  categorical  grants. 
Nothing  but  geographic  area  would  be 
changed  In  our  intergovernmental  oonstruc- 
tlone  tat  the  future.  The  choice  is  between 
concentrating  still  more  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  center,  and  decenttallzlng 
and  balancing  those  powers. 

There  is  a  role  for  regional  government; 
Indeed,  It  figures  as  one  of  the  strong  inter- 
locking steps  the  Administration  is  taking  to 
reverse  the  centripetal  fiow  of  governmenrtal 
powers.  We  see  tlie  regional  offices  of  the 
national  government  as  principal  agents  of 
change,  Introducing  and  adapting  Innova- 
tions by  means  of  technical  assistance  into 
the  diverse  social  envlronmente  that  charac- 
terize the  regions  in  which  they  are  located. 
I  should  like  to  stipulate  to  the  f*ct  that 
some  State  and  local  governments  have  not 
kept  pace  with  progress  (whatever  that  may 
be)  that  some  have  been  led  by  corrupt  <rfH- 
clals,  and  that  some  have  been  recalcitrant 
m  applying  the  law  of  the  land  in  oorrectlng 
social  Injuatices.  I  submit  tbat  the  percent- 
age In  all  oases  has  been  low,  and  that  many 
State  and  local  governments  are  far  different 
from  what  they  were  only  a  decade  ago.  Bui 
all  that  Is  not  to  the  point. 

The  question  U  not  what  the  States  havf 
been,  or  how  some  have  fialled,  bxit  what  they 
may  be,  and,  beyond  that,  what  the  alterna- 
tives are.  TTie  history  of  strong  central  gov- 
ernments, and  their  rrtatlonaihlps  to  the  peo- 
ple, should  leave  no  one  sanguine  about  the 
main  alternative  to  srtrong,  decentralized  foci 
of  governmental  power.  The  growth  of  an 
anonymous  bureaucracy,  remote  from  the 
lives  of  most  Americans,  and  yet  impinging 
dally  on  them,  must  surely  be  tlie  final 
tyranny  of  a  civilized  society. 

The  question  is  whether,  with  proper  at- 
tention to  the  problems,  we  can  strengthen 
the  governing  capacity  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  within  a  truly  Federal  system, 
whether  we  encourage  their  modernization, 
and  open  up  opportunities  for  the  participa- 
tion of  citizens  in  the  governing  process. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "participation" 
lightly.  This  conference  Is  on  "Public  Admin- 
istration in  an  Age  of  Involvement,"  and  It  Is 
precisely  the  richness  of  "Involvement"  I 
should  like  to  convey — the  search  for  per- 
sonal identity  and  for  responsiveness  from 
Institutions  one  cares  enough  about  to  want 
them  to  endure.  We  must  deliberately  devise 
ways  of  giving  Individuals  meaningful  parts 
In  shaping  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams; they  affect  the  quality  of  their  lives 
too  Importantly  to  do  otherwise. 

And  lastly,  the  question  is  whether  re- 
sponsiveness to  national  purposes  can  only 
be  achieved  throvigh  uniform  requirements — 
especially  when  we  are  very  uncertain  what 
it  Is  those  requirements  really  produce. 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  better  alterna- 
tive— that  the  national  purposes  be  made 
clear,  that  we  ask  the  States  to  achieve  those 
purposes  In  any  way  that  tiiey  can  within 
the  bounds  of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  that 
the  National  Government  publicly  measure 
the  outcomes  and  assist  in  replicating  the 
successful  ventures. 

The  National  Government  has  no  monop- 
oly on  wisdom,  nor  has  it  a  Fort  Knox  of 
solutions  for  our  social  problems. 

The  states  can  and  should  be  great  labora- 
tories for  diverse  experimentation,  and  more 
responsive  to  their  citizens  in  achieving  na- 
tional goals.  An  objective  measiirement  cA 
their  performance,  open  to  the  public,  en- 
forced by  law  and  public  conscience,  will  pro- 
vide us  with  an  Inescapable  social  account- 
ing. It  Isnt  past  performance,  but  the 
changes  we  ehoxild  like  to  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture, that  is  Important. 

Finally,  as  I  mentioned  at  this  outset,  there 
are  deeper  reasons  for  wanting  to  follow  the 
route  proposed  by  this  Administration. 
It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  essence 


of  govememnt,  any  government,  is  coercion — 
no  matter  how  we  mask  it  by  words  such  as 
"partnership"  or  "cooperation."  The  central 
Issue  Is  how  that  coercion  Is  to  be  applied — 
whether  it  Is  to  be  mutual  coercion  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  It  Is  to  be  coercion  or 
oppression.  What  is  this  sense  of  frustration 
abroad  In  the  land  with  government  If  It  is 
not  that  citizens  feel  they  are  unable  to 
Infiuence  either  the  ftkrm  or  the  sutostance 
of  coercion? 

Cicero  once  said,  "Potestas  In  populo,  auc- 
toritas  In  senatu" — power  lies  In  the  people, 
authority  In  the  Senate.  But  people  feel 
powerless  today.  What  Is  the  result?  As  the 
people  lose  power,  the  force  of  authority  that 
they  bestow  upon  those  who  govern  begins 
to  weaken,  the  representatives  of  the  au- 
thorities narrow,  and  to  more  and  more  peo- 
ple the  remaining  authority  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  hypocrisy  and  Injustice. 

The  restoration  of  power  is  at  the  root 
Of  the  Administration's  proposals — not  only 
in  general  and  special  revenue  sharing,  but 
also  in  its  proposals  to  reform  welfare,  to 
make  institutions  of  higher  education  more 
resp>onslve  to  students,  and  to  refonn  and 
reorganize  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 
We  are  trying  to  rid  this  Nation  of  the 
miasma  of  aUenatlon  and  powerlessneas  that 
is  smothering  it.  We  are  challenging  the 
citizens,  all  citizens,  to  accept  the  power  of 
governance  and  the  responsibility  that  ac- 
companies it. 

The  people  must  feel  in  the  future  that 
the  decisions  of  government  are  truly  theirs, 
that  Its  declared  purposes  are  theirs,  and 
that  the  actions  of  their  governments  are 
fair  and  Just.  The  people  mtist  regain  an 
awareness  of  their  potency  to  control  gov- 
ernment, not  merely  confront  it.  They  must 
become  in  the  future  self -confident  in  their 
strength  and  self-assured  that  their  elected 
officials  act  in  accord  with  their  delegated 
authorities. 

Clearly,  the  psychological  and  htmaanlstlc 
ambience  of  our  proposals  differs  from  our 
opponents.  Distrust,  contempt,  and  vitupera- 
tion aooompeny  the  Indiscriminate  attacks 
on  State  and  local  governments  and  their 
elected  ofllclals.  These  charges  add  to  the 
Bvun  total  of  bitterness,  suspicion,  and  hos- 
tility afflicting  this  Nation.  They  divide  us; 
they  depress  our  energies,  they  misdirect  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Federal  Government; 
they  distract  us  from  the  rennovatlons  and 
reforms  we  so  urgently  need. 

The  Administration  seeks  to  decentralize 
power,  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  govern,  and  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of  citizens — tye- 
caute  we  believe  It  Is  crucial,  more  so  than 
ever  before,  to  trust  the  people. 

We  must  try  to  open  up  these  barricaded 
boxes  Into  which  we  have  crawled,  peering 
with  «inned  hosltillty  through  narrow  peep- 
holes at  every  outsider.  We  must  rediscover 
our  xiseful  p«ist — of  a  tolerant  spirit,  nelglb- 
borllness.  and  good  humor.  We  must  try  once 
again  to  trust  one  another.  For  although  to- 
morrow is,  Indeed,  our  permanent  address, 
whom  or  what  shall  be  found  there  depends 
in  the  end  upon  this. 


FORMER  SENATOR  GRUENINO 
MAKES  COMPELLING  CASE  FOR 
ENDING  DRAFT— NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  May  5,  an  excellent  article 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  urging 
In  the  most  compelling  terms  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  the  draft.  The  article  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  the  corrosive  ef- 
fect the  draft  has  had  on  our  Nation  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  author 
of  this  article  former  Senator  Ernest 
Omening  is  perhaps  as  well  qualified  as 
anyone  to  speak  on  this  aspect  of  the 
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draft,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  Senators 
to  condemn  our  Vietnam  involvement. 
As  Senator  Gruening  pointed  out: 
The  draft  should  at  the  very  least  be  made 
Inapplicable  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Omening  tried  twice  while  Ije 
was  in  the  Senate  to  gain  acceptance 
of  such  a  limitation.  I  introduced  ajn 
amendment  last  year  to  implement  a 
Southeast  Asia  exemption.  This  yev 
Senator  Nelson  has  proposed  a  similar 
measure. 

But  a  Southeast  Asia  exemption  is  only 
second  best.  I  agree  with  Senator  Gruer  - 
ing  that  our  national  ethos  is  not  at- 
tuned to  a  continuation  of  the  draft.  As 
the  New  York  Times  article  points  ou^: 

Only  briefly  In  times  of  war  was  there  la 
draft  until,  for  the  flrst  time,  peacetlnle 
conscription  was  established  by  the  Cox  - 
gress  in  1948. 

This  is  a  tradition  we  all  too  oftei 
overlook.  Historically  there  is  no  basis  fdjr 
the  argument  that  our  Nation  is  incapa(- 
ble  of  sustaining  its  defenses  while  at  tHe 
same  time  protecting  itself  from  a  profes- 
sional military  elite  without  the  draf|;. 
We  have  done  so  for  most  of  our  histo 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  coi 
sent  that  the  Gruening  article  be  i: 
serted  in  the  Record  at  the  concliision 
my  remarks  so  that  Senators  can  coni- 
sider  his  persiiasive  and  eloquent  argu- 
ments for  the  immediate  abolition  of  thp 
draft  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORif, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  5,  1970] 
End  ths  Drait  Now 
(By  Ernest  OrueiUng) 

Washington. — Continuation  of  the  draft 
when  the  Selective  Servloe  Aat  expiree  ott 
June  30  Is  now  planned  by  the  White  Hous4. 
This  move  Is.  of  oourse,  supported  by  the 
Pentagon,  but  the  d«clalon  rests  with  thto 
Congress. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  If  either  Housfc 
falls  to  vote  for  extension,  no  more  of  ouf 
young  men  will  be  conscripted  for  service  1^ 
Southeast  Asia  or  elseiwhere.  Congress  coul(|, 
alternatively,  repeal  the  Selective  Servlc* 
Act  enacted  23  y«ars  ago,  and  Senate  Jolni 
Resolution  20.  sponsored  by  Senators  Hatf 
field.  MoGovem,  Cranston.  Church  and 
Proxmlre,  would  do  ju»t  that.  [ 

For  those  who,  lllte  this  writer,  feel  that 
the  draft  should  at  the  very  least  be  mad^ 
Inapplicable  to  Southeast  Asia,  and,  preff 
erably.  totally  abolished,  there  is  the  apt- 
prehension  that  the  AdmlnUrtratlon  wU^ 
promise,  as  Mr.  Nlxom  did  in  1968,  to  offer  ^ 
volunteer  army  as  a  substitute,  but  will  argu* 
that  the  draft  must  be  extended  for  a  yeaf 
or  two  In  order  to  effect  the  transition.  I  hop4 
the  Congress  will  not  fall  Into  that  trap.  An<i 
leit  me  say,  parenthetically,  that  the  present 
and  past  attempts  to  "reform"  the  draft  ar* 
meaningless  and  futile.  It  Is  the  draft  Its^ 
that  constitutes  the  inju£rtlce.  I 

We  should  be  reminded  that  for  by  far  th^ 
greater  portion  of  our  national  life  we  ha4 
no  oonscrlption.  The  millions  wlio  emigrate^ 
from  the  Old  World  came  In  part  to  get  awajj 
from  the  compulsory  military  servloe  de* 
sif^ned  to  fxirther  the  ambitions  of  mon- 
archies,  and  attracted  by  the  absence  of  sud: 
compulsory  service  in  "the  land  of  freedom." 
Only  briefly  in  terms  of  war — ^the  Civil  War 
World  Wars  I  and  H — was  there  a  draft  un- 
til, for  the  flrst  time,  peacetime  oonscrlp- 
tion was  established  by  Congress  In  1948.  K 
can  scarcely  be  argued  sxiocessfxilly  that  oui 
nation  has  fared  better  xinder  this  depar- 
ture from  time-honored  precedent. 


The  draft — for  this  war — has  p>06ed  an 
unconscionable  problem  to  the  proepeotlve 
draftee.  It  has  been  a  major  factor  In  oampuii 
unrest,  in  the  alienation  of  our  youth,  and, 
together  with  the  war  Itself,  the  chief  con- 
tributor to  the  national  malaise.  Our  young 
people  have  oome  to  realize  that  nxllltiu'y 
service  In  Indochina  Is  not  service  In  defense 
of  our  country. 

Since  the  exposures  of  the  1968  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
people  have  learned  that  the  Congress  was 
misled  by  White  House  misrepresentations 
of  what  occurred  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  in  Au- 
gust 1964  into  giving  President  Johnson  the 
unlimited  power  to  wage  war  as  he  saw  fit  In 
Southeast  Aaia,  with  a  resulting  toU  of  nearly 
50,000  Americans  dead,  300,000  wounded, 
some  crippled  for  life,  and  all  the  other  un- 
happy consequences.  They  should  know  also 
that  a  resolution  to  achieve  what  the  Ton- 
kin Oulf  resolution  did  had  been  drafted 
months  bef  cure  the  Tonkin  Oulf  incident. 

Our  young  people  also  know  that  the  offi- 
cial aUegatdons  that  we  are  there  to  bring 
freedom  to  the  Vietnamese  is  made  a  mockery 
by  the  sleazy  characters  that  we  are  sup- 
porting In  power  in  Saigon  whose  actions  are 
the  counterparts  of  the  oppressive  tactics  we 
denounce  In  our  adversaries. 

So  the  draftee  is  requU-ed  to  take  part  In 
a  war  that  he  considers  unjusitlflable.  Im- 
moral and,  as  more  and  more  is  revealed, 
monstrous;  to  fight  and  kill  people  against 
whom  he  feels  no  grievance  and  perhaps  be 
kUled  or  maimed  himself  In  the  process,  with 
the  alternative,  If  he  refxises,  to  go  to  jaU  for 
five  years  at  hard  labor  and  probable  ruin  of 
his  future  in  civil  life. 

This  is  an  inlaxaoMS  dilemma  to  which  no 
American,  Indeed  no  mem.ber  of  a  society 
that  vaunts  itself  as  free,  should  be  subject. 
The  draftee  Is  uniquely  the  victim  of  this 
Injusrtlce.  Tboee  who  signed  up  voluntarily 
in  any  of  t(he  armed  services  knew  wtien  they 
enlisted  they  would  have  to  go  wherever  they 
were  sent. 

While  In  the  Senate  I  tried  twice.  In  1966 
and  1967,  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
to  provide  that  no  draftees  should  be  sent 
Involuntarily  to  Southeast  Asia  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  These  attempts  were 
voted  down.  Such  a  bill  has  now  been  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  William  Fitts  Ryan 
of  New  York.  But  now  that  President  Nixon 
has  proclaimed  for  over  two  years,  that  he  is 
ending  the  war,  has  repeatedly  announced 
troop  withdrawals,  and  Congre^ional  vodces 
echo  that,  "he's  winding  it  down,"  what 
earthly  Justification  is  there  for  sending 
draftees  to  the  slaughter? 

Actually,  while  campaigning  for  election, 
Mr.  Nlron  said  he  would  end  conscription. 
But  fulfillment  of  that  campaign  promise  ap- 
pears as  elusive  as  the  other  campaign  prom- 
ises CO  end  the  war. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  constitutional  or  other, 
but  being  able  to  read,  I  cannot  understand 
why  conscription  is  not  the  involuntary  servi- 
tude which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  forbids.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  two  strict  constructionists 
recently  added,  has  avoided  ruling  on  this 
crucial  Issue,  and  now  has  further  decided, 
with  Dougl(us  alone  dissenting,  that  one  cant 
be  a  conscientious  objector  to  this  obscene 
war. 

With  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
having  failed  our  young  men,  our  hope  must 
rest  with  the  legislative  branch.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  watching  how  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress  vote  on 
this  Issue,  and  who  among  these  older  men 
will  sentence  more  of  our  boys  to  die  in  vain 
In  an  utterly  discredited  caxise. 


FREE  FLOW  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
in  public  life  for  a  long  time,  nearly  half 
of  the  years  I  have  been  on  earth,  and 


during  most  of  that  time  I  have  been 
subject  to  the  often  microscopic  scrutiny 
of  the  press.  I  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way.  While  it  would  be  imtrue  to 
say  I  have  always  enjoyed  this  adversary 
relationship,  or  that  I  have  profited  from 
it,  I  will  say  that  the  public  certainly  is 
the  richer  for  it.  For  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation, from  both  the  writing  and 
the  broadcast  media,  must  always  con- 
tinue unhindered. 

An  eloquent  discussion  of  that  free 
flow  of  information,  and  a  look  at  po- 
tential dangers  directed  its  way,  were 
recently  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  HUnois  (Mr.  Percy)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  Sen- 
ators might  share  its  wisdom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  Be- 
roRE  THX  Illinois  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, Sprxngfuxd,  III.,  May  12,  1971 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  tonight  about  what 
I  see  as  a  growing  danger  to  the  unrestricted 
flow  of  information  In  this  country.  Con- 
scious efforts  are  being  made  to  nibble  away 
at  the  freedom  of  the  press,  one  of  the  found- 
ing principles  upon  which  our  democratic 
society  is  based,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
time  for  us  to  take  note  of  this  disturbing 
trend. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  subpoena  the 
notes  of  newspaper  reporters  and  the  broad- 
cast film  and  tapes  of  television  reporters. 
A  fusillade  of  criticism  has  been  flred  at  the 
news  media  by  many  of  the  big  guns  In  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government.  And.  regrettably,  too  few  peo- 
ple are  reacting  sufficiently  to  this  threat  to 
the  free  and  uninhibited  functioning  of  the 
American  press  and  to  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  upon  which  its  Independence  Is 
based. 

These  guarantees  are  not  subject  to  modlfl- 
catlon.  As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black  has  observed,  "The  First  Amendment 
does  not  speak  equivocally.  It  prohibits  any 
law  'abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.'  It  must  be  taken  as  a  command  of 
the  broadest  scope  that  explicit  language, 
read  in  the  context  of  a  liberty-loving  so- 
ciety, will  allow." 

It  Is  true,  of  coxirse,  that  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism operates  under  special  restraints  that 
do  not  affect  the  print  media.  Broadcast  me- 
dia are  the  only  ones  that  are  licensed  by  the 
government  they  are  supposed  to  examine. 
Broadcasting  licenses  come  up  for  review  and 
renewal  every  three  years,  and  renewal  de- 
pends upon  a  governmental  Judgment  of 
how  well  each  broadcast  station  has  served 
"the  public  Interest." 

Through  Its  authority  to  grant  or  with- 
hold a  license  to  broadcast,  the  government 
has  the  power,  if  not  the  authority,  to  Judge 
a  news  medium.  Clearly,  the  existence  of  that 
power  can  have  an  impact  on  what  Is  broad- 
cast. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  of  you 
here  today  have  capitulated  to  criticism  by 
the  government,  nor  that  you  tu-e  likely  to 
do  so.  But  as  long  as  the  possibility  remains 
that  a  few  broadcast  Journalists  will  yield 
to  governmental  pressure  and  abdicate  their 
responsibility  to  repwrt  the  news  fully  and 
fairly,  we  face  a  very  perilous  situation.  The 
power  of  government  is  so  vast  that  its  at- 
tempts to  discredit  the  press  carry  alarming 
overtones. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  cannot  differenti- 
ate between  the  essential  functions  of  the 
printed  and  the  electronic  press.  The  one 
works  with  pencils  and  notebooks,  the  other 
with  cameras  and  microphones.  But  these 
are  differe.-ces  of  technique,  not  of  sub- 
stance. They  share  the  same  ultimate  goal: 
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To  insure  that  the  American  people's  right 
to  know  is  not  subverted. 

At  its  meeting  recently  In  Washington, 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
recognized  that  the  current  wave  of  attacks 
on  television  news  constitutes  an  assault  ou 
the  press  per  se,  not  simply  on  one  segment 
of  it.  The  newspaper  editors  sent  a  blister- 
ing telegram  to  the  House  subcommittee  that 
is  trying  to  subpoena  from  CBS  news  the 
fllm  and  words  not  used  in  the  now  cele- 
brated documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

Eric  Sevareid.  the  CBS  commentator,  de- 
scribed the  editors'  action  this  way:  "For  the 
flrst  time,  so  far  as  we  recaU,  American  news- 
paper editors  are  formally  and  collectively 
saying  that  the  First  Amendment  is  not  divi- 
sible, that  the  broadcast  and  the  printed 
press  constitute  one  crew  In  the  same  boat, 
one  end  of  which  is  not  likely  to  sink  by 
Itself." 

This  audience  Is  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that 
relationships  between  the  print  and  the 
broadcast  media  have  historically  been  sus- 
picious, if  not  acrimonious.  This  is  under- 
standable enough.  Electric  Journalism  has 
harmed  many  newspapers  economically  and, 
by  its  Immediacy,  has  farced  them  to  alter 
the  traditional  wajrs  in  which  they  present 
the  news. 

Of  late,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
newspajjermen  and  broadcasters  have  begun 
to  realize  that  they  serve  complementary 
purposes  and  that  they  must  unite  against 
common  foes  rather  than  concentrating  their 
energies  on  competition  with  each  other. 

Radio  and  television  obviously  cannot  pro- 
vide the  depth  and  scope  offered  by  a  good 
newspaper  or  newsmagazine.  And  newspap>ers 
cannot  hope  to  offer  the  visual  Impact  pro- 
vided by  lielevlslon  or  to  equal  the  sfieed  with 
vrtilch  both  of  the  broiulcsistlng  media  can 
respond  to  news  events.  But  with  a  combined 
effort,  the  media  can  protect  themselves  from 
Incursions  Into  their  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed freedoms. 

No  rational  man  would  argue  that  the  press 
is  perfect  or  that  it  should  be  Immune  from 
reasonable  criticism.  Like  any  institution 
relying  on  hiiman  Judgment,  It  is  fallible, 
even  irresponsible  on  occasion.  All  reporters 
and  editors  make  mistakes.  And  no  expression 
of  editorial  opinion  has — or  ever  will  have — 
universal  support. 

But  freedom  of  the  press  Includes  the  free- 
dom to  err  occasionally.  In  Walter  Llpp- 
mann's  words:  "The  theory  of  the  free  press 
Is  that  the  truth  wlU  emerge  from  free  re- 
porting and  free  discussion,  not  that  It  will 
be  presented  perfectly  and  Instantly  in  any 
one  account." 

Speciflc  errors  made  by  the  press  are  cer- 
tainly fair  game  for  speciflc,  factual  rebuttal. 
But  the  general  broadside — the  unsub- 
stantiated contention  that  the  average  news- 
man is  an  advocate,  rather  than  a  reporter; 
or  that  he  is  party  to  some  "oonsplracy"  to 
mislead  the  public — this  is  the  weapon  of 
Intimidation. 

I  personally  am  far  more  concerned  over 
the  possibility  that  governmental  eriors  will 
go  unreported  and  undetected  than  I  am  over 
the  prospect  of  a  few  Inaccurate  stories  by  a 
few  rep>orters.  If  an  issue  reaches  the  public, 
the  truth  will  eventually  be  sifted  out.  But  If 
news  is  suppressed  and  newsmen  are  cowed, 
the  public  may  remain  uninformed,  and 
powerless  to  alter  the  course  of  government. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  am  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  press.  I  often  read,  and 
hear  things  that  make  me  understand 
why  Napwleon  Bonaparte  complained — before 
the  age  of  radio  and  television — that  "Four 
hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than 
a  thousand  bayonets."  Sometimes  I  find  that 
a  good  reporter  has  made  public  some  in- 
formation that  I  had  hoped  to  keep  private. 
Or  I  may  feel  that  my  public  pwsltions  have 
been  misrepresented — or,  Just  as  bad,  not 
represented  at  all. 


But,  if  I  am  occasionally  exasperated  by 
the  free  press,  I  think  I  also  understand  that 
I  could  not  function  effectively  as  a  Senator 
without  It.  The  press  is  one  of  the  principal 
links  between  me  and  my  constituents.  It 
is  one  of  my  major  sources  of  information 
about  a  wide  variety  ot  public  Issues.  And  I 
trust  It,  because  I  know  that  It  is  not  an 
arm  of  the  state  nor  an  apologist  for  any 
faction  or  Interest  group. 

In  general,  I  am  In  sympathy  with  the 
sentiments  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  said  early  in  this  century: 

"I  think  it  Is  a  great  deal  better  to  err  a 
little  bit  on  the  side  of  having  too  much 
discussion  and  having  too  virulent  language 
used  by  the  press,  rather  than  to  err  on  the 
side  of  having  them  not  say  what  they  ought 
to  say,  especially  with  reference  to  public 
men  and  meastues." 

I  realize  that  an  outsider  takes  some  risk 
In  telling  a  professional  organization  what 
Is  In  its  beet  interest,  but  since  so  many  of 
you  have  offered  me  so  much  unsolicited 
advice,  I  feel  free  to  respond  In  kind. 

I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  to 
protect  the  confidential  sources  of  newsmen. 
They  are  the  raw  material  of  the  reporter's 
craft,  and  the  free  dissemination  of  news 
will  be  restricted  if  they  are  identified. 

I  hope  you  will  tenaciously  resist  any  at- 
tempt by  government  to  pry  into  unused 
notes  and  news  fllm.  They  are  sacrosanct. 

And,  perhaps  most  basic  of  all,  I  hope  that 
newsmen  will  continue  to  regard  govern- 
mental pronouncements  with  the  skepticism 
they  so  often  deserve  and  to  goad  the  elected 
leadership  into  action. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  a  free  and  inquiring 
press,  the  nation  might  never  have  had  an 
insight  into  the  Laotian  operation. 

We  might  never  have  known  of  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  that  exist  In  Chicago 
area  nursing  homes — conditions  that  were 
either  ignored  or  condoned  by  the  govern- 
ments responsible  for  licensing  and  Inspect- 
ing them. 

We  might  have  been  blissfully  Ignorant  of 
the  condition  of  minority  groups  In  this 
country. 

O.  Harrold  Carswell  might  be  sitting  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  might  have  de- 
stroyed many  more  loyal  Americans. 

The  press  did  not  manufacture  these  In- 
dividuals and  situations.  It  merely  Informed 
the  public  of  their  existence,  thereby  dis- 
charging Its  fundamental  obligation  with 
distinction.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  the  late 
publisher  of  The  New  York  Times,  described 
this  essential  duty  very  well.  "We  tell  the 
public  which  way  the  cat  Is  Jumping,"  he 
said.  "The  public  will  take  care  of  the  cat." 
Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  do  not  understand  the  role  of  the 
press.  When  unpleasant  news  comes  Into 
their  homes,  they  seem  to  believe  that  the 
press  Is  responsible  for  the  events  It  reports. 
They  blame  the  transmission  belt,  not  the 
machine  Itself,  for  the  breakdowns  in  our 
society.  A  newsman  could  be  forgiven  for  oc- 
casionally thinking  that  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed far  enough  from  the  time  when  the 
herald  who  brought  news  of  a  military  defeat 
was  executed  for  his  trouble. 

Unreported  news  might  make  some  people 
feel  better,  but  It  would  leave  our  society 
much  poorer,  for  a  society  cannot  solve  its 
problems  without  comprehending  them.  The 
press  has  wrought  change  In  this  country 
because  It  has  rarely  compromised  with  the 
truth  and  has  not  knowingly  withheld  in- 
formation from  the  public.  I  hope  It  never 
deviates  from  its  commitment  to  truth  and 
full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  and  I  can  assure 
you  tonight  that  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
assist  you  in  resisting  encroachments  upon 
your  freedoms. 

The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  stated  the  rationale  for  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  that  protect  the  press 


very  succinctly.  He  said:  "Without  a  free 
press  there  can  be  no  free  society.  That  is 
axiomatic." 

REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  HUBERT 
H.  HUMPHREY  AT  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH CLUB  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ON  MAY  17,  1971 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17,  in  San  Francisco,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  addressed  the  Common- 
wealth Club.  His  remarks  are  thoughtful 
and  timely. 

Senator  Hitmphrey  said  that  a  hasty 
and  imilateral  reduction  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  would  appear  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  to  indicate  declining  U.S. 
support  for  our  NATO  commitments.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  NATO  to  our 
security,  and  the  need  for  the  alliance  as 
a  dynamic  and  flexible  institution  of 
great  usefulness  to  its  members. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator's 
speech  has  points  of  great  merit. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Humphrey's  address  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  SsajATOR  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
ON  NATO 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  today  on  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  us 
all— the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  aUlance.  You 
might  think  It  peculiar  for  me  to  talk  about 
the  Atlantic  when  I  am  addressing  a  fonun 
at  the  edge  of  the  Pacific.  But  surely  we 
know  by  now  that  what  affects  people  even 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  world  can  affect 
us  all. 

The  North  Atlantic  alliance  is  the  founda- 
tion of  American  national  security.  It  repre- 
sents a  slngiilarly  effective  achievement  of 
American  foreign  policy  becatise  It  has  pre- 
served the  peace  In  Europe  for  over  25  years. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  when  the  NATO  alli- 
ance was  consummated.  I  voted  for  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Now  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
posal which  would  put  that  alliance  into 
question.  I  believe  that  If  we  Jeopardize  the 
alliance  In  any  way  now,  we  will  do  so  at 
our  peril. 

An  aUlance,  like  life  lt«elf,  changes  and 
matures.  NATO  had  as  Its  sole  original  pur- 
pose the  containment  of  the  massive  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  other 
words,  it  was  strictly  defensive. 

That  posture  continues.  But  It  now  has 
a  new  dimension.  Today  the  alliance  pro- 
vides the  necessary  framework  around  which 
European  unity  and  cooperation  can  flourish. 

NATO  has  become  a  vehicle  for  diplomatic 
initiatives  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  It  permits  us  to 
work  In  concert  with  our  allies  to  secure  an 
Atlantic  security  system.  It  also  permits  vis 
to  work  together  to  induce  diplomatic  en- 
gagement, rather  than  mere  military  con- 
tainment. 

NATO,  In  short,  is  a  dynamic,  flexible  in- 
stitution which  has  a  very  real  function, 
vital  to  our  own  security.  While  its  role  has 
evolved  over  a  period  of  time,  its  risefulnesa 
today  Is  as  great,  If  not  greater  than  at  Its 
Inception. 

NATO  Is  a  unique  lllvifltratlon  of  how  an 
essentially  mutual  defense  pact  has  evolved 
toward  an  Institution  designed  to  promote 
economic  and  political  cooperation.  And  let 
me  emphasize  that  economic  and  political 
cooperation  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  In 
fact,  they  are  complementary. 

National  security  Is  not  to  be  found  In 
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military  power  alone.  It  Is  to  be  found  l|i 
economic  and  political  cooperation  wblcb 
can  only  be  Instilled  tbrough  constanjt 
consultation.  j 

Senator  Manstieud  recently  Introduced  aa. 
amendment  In  the  Senate  which  calls  tork 
roducUon  of  150,000  American  troops  li 
Europe — ^half  of  the  American  commitment 
to  NATO. 

I  do  not  question  the  Senator's  slnceritt. 
But  I  am  dismayed  at  the  thought  that  sucti 
algnlfloant  action  would  ever  be  taken  unlj- 
laterally.  I 

A  call  for  substantial  troop  reductions  Is  ^ 
matter  of  serious  portent.  It  can  only  be  def 
elded  upon  In  consultation  with  our  allied 
Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  consultation.  I  believe  Its  acf 
ceptance  at  this  time  would  not  be  In  thi 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  or  It^ 
European  allies. 

When  my  dlstlngxUshed  colleague  an4 
those  who  support  his  proposal  point  out 
the  serious  weight  which  has  been  placed 
on  the  dollar  as  a  resiiit  of  our  NATO  comf 
mltments,  my  reaction  Is  one  of  puzzlemenli 

The  recent  International  monetary  crlal^ 
U.  Indeed,  a  serious  problem.  But  certain! f 
the  root  of  this  problem  cannot  be  attrlbt 
uted  to  our  NATO  expenditures.  Not  whe* 
we  realize  that  Eurodollar  acctunulatlon  re* 
portedly  Is  In  the  range  of  60  billion  dollart 
and  our  own  balance  of  payments  costs  fof 
our  NATO  contribution  are  1.8  billion  dol* 
lars  annually  .  .  .  not  when  we  realize  that 
through  offsetting  agreements  with  the  Fed* 
era!  Republic  of  Germany,  the  United  State* 
has  received  over  6,5  billion  dollars.  T 

Since  1949  the  nations  of  Europe  hav< 
grown  steadily  more  prosperous.  With  each 
year  they  have  shown  a  greater  wUllngnea# 
to  share  In  the  financial  burden  of  malnt 
taimng  NATO.  They  recognize  that  It  Is  U» 
their  Interest. 

We  certainly  can  and  should  encourage 
our  allies  to  make  an  even  greater  contrlbu 
tlon,  and  their  recent  pledges  give  us  ever 
Indication   that    they   are   perfectly   wllll 
to  assume  wtiat  Is  their  responsibility. 

I  understand  the  frustrations  and  concei 
which  have  prompted  Senator  Man&fleld 
Introduce  his  amendment.  I  commend  hl_ 
for  correctly  pointing  out  the  need  to  re^ 
view  our  commitments  with  respect  to  NAToJ 
and  I  would  add  with  respect  to  other  area^ 
of  the  world.  Tlie  brutal  and  costly  experlf 
ence  of  Vietnam  makes  It  Imperative  tha^ 
we  reassess  and  reevaluate  our  roles  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  cannot,  however,  accept  the  rational* 
that  links  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam— 4 
and  withdraw  we  must — to  withdrawal  froni 
other  parts  of  the  world.  | 

Our  aUlanoe  with  Western  Europe  Is  per-! 
manent  and  basic  to  American  foreign 
policy.  There  should  be  no  clouibt  that  thei 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  are  Inextricably  linked.  And  we  mustj 
be  wary  of  taking  steps  which  might  weaken! 
that  alliance. 

A  weakening  of  the  physical  and  peycho-i 
logical  fabric  of  the  NATO  alliance,  I  bellevej 
would  strike  a  serious  blow  to  the  prospect* 
for  peace,  future  chances  of  International! 
cooperation,  and  the  security  of  the  United! 
States.  ~ 

To  abruptly  cut  In  half  our  forces  Ini 
Europe  would  seem  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
a  clear  measure  of  declining  U.S.  support 
for  our  NATO  commitments. 

We  must  be  mlndfxU  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  already  been  significant  troop 
reductions  from  Western  Europe  since  the 
peak  period  of  1981-62  during  the  Berlin 
crisis.  At  that  time  we  had  434,000  AmerlH 
can  forces  stationed  In  Europe.  We  now  havel 
roughly  300,000— a  reduction  of  about  134.00a 
troops.  I 

To  convey  an  Impression  of  neglecting  oui 
NATO  commitments  would  Jeopardize  vital 
efforts  already  In  progress  to  reduce  tensions 


between  Bast  and  West  and  to  facilitate 
durable  force  cuts  by  both  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  CJoiintrles. 

Only  last  Friday,  Mr.  Brezhnev  threw  out 
an  open  Invitation  for  the  NATO  countries 
to  Join  In  discussions  on  troop  reductions 
and  armaments  limitations  In  Central  Eu- 
rope. Since  1968,  NATO  has  expressed  an 
Interest  In  negotiating  an  arrangement  for 
mutual  balanced  forced  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Now,  when  we  seem  to  be  at  the  point  of 
settling  an  issue  that  has  helped  to  keep  the 
world  unsettled  since  World  War  II,  we  are 
seriously  considering  a  far  riskier  option. 

We  should  not  now  gamble  away  the  very 
stakes  to  be  negotiated. 

We  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate a  troop  reduction  on  a  mutual  basis 
and  without  damage  to  the  NATO  alliance. 

We  should  never  give  the  Biisslans  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

Negotiating  with  the  Russians  Is  like  pick- 
ing fruit  from  a  tree.  The  Brezhnev  invita- 
tion Indicates  that  the  Irult  on  that  tree 
may  now  be  ripe. 

I  believe  we  should  try  to  preserve  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  cutting  back  on 
our  deTense  expenditures.  The  Soviets  are 
as  Interested  as  we  are  in  cutting  defense 
costs  and,  hopefully,  in  reducing  tensions. 
The  recent  statements  at  the  24th  Party 
C!ongress  would  seem  to  affirm  this  conclu- 
sion. They,  too,  are  saddled  with  a  costly 
military  establishment  whose  budget  cotild 
be  greatly  reduced,  if  only  we  could  agree. 

0\ir  national  security  should  not  be  uni- 
laterally legislated.  It  should  be  negotiated. 
It  requires  diplomacy,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  allies  and 
with  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

I  stress  the  need  for  consultation  within 
ovu:  own  coimtry  as  much  as  within  NATO 
and  with  the  other  parties  Involved. 

We  should  have  learned  only  too  well  from 
past  Involvements  since  World  War  n — 
Korea,  the  Middle  East,  and  now  Vietnam — 
that  what  has  been  lacking  at  home  has  been 
the  crucially  important  process  of  consulta- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  a  gradual  Isolation  and  In- 
sulation of  power  within  the  executive 
branch.  The  Constitution,  I  suggest.  Intended 
something  quite  different  when  It  called  for 
a  separation  of  powers.  The  pxirsult  of  p>eace 
and  security  abroad  requires  greater  harmony 
and  closer  consultation  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  at 
home. 

As  Arthur  Vandenvurg  put  it:  "If  you  are 
asked  to  be  present  at  the  crash  landing,  you 
ought  to  be  there  at  the  take-off." 

Now  there  is  a  general  strategic  parity 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Both  parties  recognize  this  uncom- 
fortable fact.  Rather  than  try  futllely  to  re- 
gain superiority  or  to  assume  Inferiority,  both 
great  powers  have  shown  a  willingness  to  keep 
this  balance  firmly  under  control. 

And,  hopefully,  they  will  reduce  the  chance 
of  confrontation  by  moving  their  position  of 
equilibrium  to  a  lower  defense  level — through 
mutual  balanced  forced  reductions  In  Europe 
and  arms  control  agreements. 

To  win  our  allies'  support  for  the  far-reach- 
ing Soviet-American  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks,  the  United  States  has  reassured 
our  NATO  associates  that  we  will  consult  with 
them  fully  on  matters  affecting  the  alliance's 
military  posture.  Indeed,  our  allies  have  fairly 
assumed  that  NATO's  conventional  strength 
win  not  be  trimmed  sharply  during  this 
crucial  period. 

For  the  United  States  unilaterally  and 
without  consultation  to  cut  its  forces  would 
oertalnly  cast  doubt  upon  our  trustworthi- 
ness; It  would  rekindle  our  allies'  anxieties 
on  the  possibility  of  a  separate  Soviet-Amer- 
ican  deal   in   Europe   and   at   SALT — a   deal 


which  would  give  short  shrift  to  the  interests 
of  European  nations. 

F\irthermore.  a  precipitate  force  cut  by  the 
United  States  might  persuade  other  members 
of  NATO  that  they  should  begin  exploring 
alternative  security  arrangements.  In  partic- 
ular, there  could  well  be  a  tendency  to  re- 
assess their  support  for  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferatlom  Treaty.  If  the  E:uropeans  be- 
lieve the  United  States  is  backing  away  from 
its  NATO  obligations,  the  ugly  fact  is  that 
many  of  the  old  pressures  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  could  revive  In  Europe. 

We  are  dedicated  to  discouraging  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  To  do  so  we  must 
help  reassure  potential  nuclear  powers  that 
their  security  will  be  protected  without  sucb 
weapons.  A  solid  NATO  serves  that  purpose. 
And  our  relationslUp  to  the  Alliance  should 
be  nourished  with  that  view  in  mind. 

There  is  also  the  Middle  East  to  consider. 
At  a  time  when  the  Middle  East  continues  to 
simmer  on  the  NATO's  Mediterranean  flank, 
a  quick  American  pullout  from  Europe  could 
be  seriously  misinterpreted  by  Moscow  as  a 
sign  of  our  wavering  wUl. 

The  Intricate  diplomacy  which  now  seeks 
to  stabilize  the  Arab-Israeli  situation  could 
be  adversely  affected  if  the  Soviet  Union 
comes  to  feel  It  can  act  with  less  restraint  In 
that  theater. 

Steady  American  participation  In  our  cen- 
tral alliance — NATO— Is  essential  to  convinc- 
ing the  Soviets  that  we  are  willing  and 
capable  of  meeting  threats  to  our  Interests 
elsewhere  as  well. 

Should  we  appear  to  be  disengaging  from 
Etirope,  one  wonders  what  weight  would  be 
given  to  our  Indications  that  we  will  work 
for  an  equitable  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East. 

In  short,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Mans- 
field amendment  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences reaching  far  beyond  Europe.  Its 
damaging  effecU  on  NATO  would  also  en- 
danger a  host  of  critical  diplomatic  under- 
takings of  great  Importance  to  us  all. 

An  erratic  shift  in  the  American  commit- 
ment to  NATO  would  undermine  the  promis- 
ing initiatives  symbolized  by  the  West  Ger- 
man government's  so-called  Ostopolltlk. 
Chancellor  Brandt  has  premised  his  steps  to- 
ward normal  relations  wtlh  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  East  Euroftean  states  on  firm  and 
steady  support  by  NATO.  The  pending  Ger- 
man-Soviet treaty  and  related  diplomatic 
measures  to  shore  up  peace  in  Europe  could 
be  damaged  irreparably  if  the  Atlantic  part- 
nership Is  called  Into  question. 

The  essence  of  an  alliance  is  to  act  In  con- 
cert, not  to  make  fundamental  shifts  with- 
out consultation.  Some  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  sharing  NATO's  burdens  more 
equitably. 

We  should  certainly  persist  in  seeking  to 
enlist  greater  contributions  from  our  allies 
and  to  negotiate  suitable  adjustments  in 
force  levels  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  I 
believe  the  President  should  keep  the  Con- 
grresE  regularly  informed  of  progress  toward 
this  end. 

Reporting  to  Congress  on  the  question  of 
troop  reductions  should  be  considered  part 
of  an  effort  to  restore  the  Constitutional 
balance  we  have  lost  during  the  last  30  years. 
The  next  step  is  to  restructure  the  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. We  can  no  longer  simply  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  report  to  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
these  negotiations. 

T^e  must  provide  him  with  the  projjer 
forum  In  which  there  can  be  a  forthright 
meeting  of  minds  on  questions  of  national 
security. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  establish  a 
Joint  committee  on  national  security.  This 
committee  would  be  set  up  like  the  present 
National  Security  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  American  foreign  policy  before 
it  is  made.  We  must  avoid  fait  accomplits 
and  work  together  to  reformulate  policies, 
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tailored  to  our  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 
NATO  is  one  of  these  Important  needs. 

In  consultation  we  can  expect  negotiation 
and  agreement.  We  can  meet  the  security 
needs  both  of  this  country  and  our  Etiroptean 
allleB.  

GEOTHERMAL  POWER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  "geo- 
thermal  power"  is  on  the  brink  of  be- 
coming a  household  word  for  the  North- 
west. "Power  from  the  Earth"  is  the 
subject  of  a  Pacific  Northwest  confer- 
ence scheduled  in  Olympia,  Wash.,  this 
week. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  since  tired 
of  damming  up  every  rushing  mountain 
stream  in  sight  to  provide  power  are 
delighted.  I  believe  this  1-day  meeting 
in  the  State  of  Washington  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  meeting  where  reasonable 
men  come  together  and  throw  full  light 
on  the  question  of  how  best  to  meet  our 
power  needs  in  the  Northwest. 

We  do  not  need  to  dam  up  the  pre- 
cious few  potential  wild  rivers  such  as 
the  Middle  Snake.  In  fact,  it  is  xmthlnk- 
able.  But  we  do  need  to  pursue  with 
vigor  the  wealth  at  hand.  And  geother- 
mal  power  promises  to  be  a  major  break- 
through for  reasonable  men  to  supple- 
ment our  power  needs  without  destroy- 
ing every  vestige  of  our  magnificent  nat- 
ural landscape. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  two 
important  bills  in  this  Congress  relating 
directly  to  this  issue.  S.  717  would  pre- 
serve the  I>Iiddle  Snake  River  by  estab- 
lishing a  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River.  S.  564  is  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  exploration  and  development  of 
geothermal  resources.  Both  of  these  bills 
are  pending  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve should  be  placed  on  the  priority 
list  for  Northwest  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  at  that  place  in  the  history 
of  this  great  Nation  when  we  cannot 
bargain  away  our  few  remaining  natural 
treasures  to  meet  short-range  needs 
without  giving  full  consideration  to 
alternative  means  with  far  less  environ- 
mental impact.  Indeed,  we  cannot  afford 
this  extravagance.  We  are  living  today 
in  a  country  of  more  than  200  million 
people.  And  in  spite  of  oiu'  affluence  and 
ingenuity,  we  are  beginning  to  have 
trouble  in  finding  a  piece  of  xmoccupied 
space,  an  undammed,  free-fiowing 
stream.  We  are  having  trouble  in  closing 
out  the  noise  and  clutter  of  advanced 
technology  and  breathing  in  the  marvel- 
ous splendor  and  tranquillity  of  a  wild 
river  or  a  wilderness  area.  And  if  we  are 
having  this  much  trouble,  what  will  our 
children  and  grandchildren  have? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  broaden  our 
vision  to  see  and  utilize  the  great  poten- 
tial at  hand  that  does  not  require  the  de- 
struction of  those  treasures  such  as  the 
Middle  Snake.  Geothermal  power  is  here. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  open  our  eyes  and 
acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  highly  com- 
mendable that  the  State  of  Washington 
is  hosting  a  conference  to  help  us 
broaden  our  vision ;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1971  issue  of  Northwest  Public 
Power   Bulletin,    entitled   "Washington 


State    May    Hold    Geothermal    Power 
Promise,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wasbikgton  State  Mat  Hold  Geothzkmal 
PowEB  Promise 

(By  Bert  L.  Cole  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  State  of  Washington) 

The  volcanic  areas  of  Washington  State 
may  provide  a  vast  reservoir  of  steam  that 
can  be  tapped  to  provide  relatively  pollution- 
free  electrical  energy.  The  electrical  power 
production  process — known  as  geothermal 
energy — steam,  which  emanates  from  the 
earth's  molten  Interior,  is  led  Into  turlalnes 
that  generate  electrical  power. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is 
vitally  interested  In  encouraging  the  explora- 
tion for  geothermal  steam  on  State  and  Fed- 
eral lands;  and,  to  this  end.  I  am  calling  a 
conference  on  geothermal  energy,  which  will 
be  held  in  Olympia  later  this  month.  Earlier 
this  year  my  staff  held  discussions  with  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
geothermal  exploration  and  development  or- 
ganizations, the  Magma  Power  Company,  to 
urge  their  entry  Into  geothermal-steam  ex- 
ploration within  the  State.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  Magma  Is  considering  forming 
a  partnership  with  one  or  more  major  cor- 
porations for  exploratory  drilling. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  wait  until  our  last 
stream  is  dammed  to  start  looking  at  geo- 
thermal energy  as  a  source  of  power.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  already  been  spent  on  evalua- 
tion and  site  studies  for  fossil  fuel,  nuclear, 
and  hydro  power  generation;  but  essentially 
nothing  has  been  spent  In  Washington  on 
geothermal  studies. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  power 
costs  have  proven  to  be  competitive  In  areas 
where  geothermal  systems  are  operational. 

Five  countries — the  United  States,  Italy, 
New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  Russia — are  now 
producing  electrical  power  from  geothermal 
energy.  In  North  America,  electrical  power 
Is  being  produced  from  g^thermal  steam  in 
California.  In  addition,  exploration  Is  now 
underway  In  Nevada,  Oregon,  Hawaii,  and 
Mexico. 

Of  all  power  generating  systems  now  op- 
erating, geothermal  energy  appears  to  have 
the  least  Impact  on  the  environment.  With 
no  major  disturbance  to  the  land  surface  of 
combustion  products  to  dissipate  Into  the 
air,  and  no  inundation  of  river  valleys  or 
obstruction  of  fish  runs,  one  wonders  why 
there  has  been  so  little  Interest  in  the  re- 
source here  in  the  Northwest. 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  In  our  traditional 
abundance  of  water  power.  Why  tackle  any- 
thing new  when  it  is  so  easy  to  Just  build 
another  dam? 

Nuclear  energy  promises  a  new  source  of 
electrical  power,  but  may  create  some  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Washington's  relatively  few  hot  springs, 
in  spite  of  the  abimdance  of  semi-active 
volcanoes  and  young  volcanic  rocks,  has  long 
puzzled  the  experts.  It,  of  course,  doesn't 
necessarily  foUow  that  laok  of  surface 
"shows"  indicates  a  lack  of  geothermal  reser- 

VOlTB. 

The  "state  of  the  art"  In  geothermal  ex- 
ploration has  only  recently  passed  the  stage 
the  oil  Industry  was  in  during  the  1800's, 
when  drillers  were  guided  by  surface  seeps. 

The  fact  that  most  of  tbe  biggest  p>etro- 
leum  reservoirs  discovered  later  had  no  leaks 
to  the  surface  may  be  Indicative  otf  what  we 
can  expect  with  geothermal  resources.  Fortu- 
nately, much  of  the  needed  technology  for 
t^e  development  of  our  volcanic  resources 
has  already  been  worked  out  by  the  mining 
Industry;  so,  once  started,  geothermal  de- 
velopment 0€ui  proceed  much  faster. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
metnt  of  geothermal  power   In  the  United 


States  has  been  the  lack  at  Federal  laws 
permltitlng  developmsnt  of  geothermai  re- 
sources. 

This  has  been  a  crucial  problem,  as  much 
ol  the  geothermal  potential  In  many  states 
iB  on  Federal  land.  Congress  has  been  trying 
tot  more  than  eight  years  to  rssolve  tbls 
controversy.  At  long  last,  a  bill  to  regulate 
Federal  leasing  was  signed  mto  law  by  the 
President  on  Dec.  24,  1970,  Jtist  before 
Christmas.  The  bill  was  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Oommittee,  of  wtiich  our  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  Is  duilrman. 

I  recommended  that  the  Staite  of  Waab- 
Ington  assume  a  leadership  role  by  encour- 
aging exploration  of  land  In  geologically 
favorable  areas  of  the  srtaite  and  by  Initiating 
new  geologic  investigations. 

Exploration  for  geothermal  steam  Is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  outside  officially  desig- 
nated parks  and  wlldemees  areas. 

A  fundamental  need  in  any  geothermal  ex- 
ploration is  an  imderst»inding  of  the  geology 
at  an  area.  In  addition  to  reconnaiesance 
work  by  Department  of  Natural  Resource's 
staff  geologists  and  the  suMwrt  of  other 
studies  In  areas  of  young  volcanic  rocks,  the 
Department  Is  publishing  geologic  maps  and 
reports. 

One  of  the  reports,  Cenozolc  Volcanlsm  In 
the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Soutliem  Wash- 
Ing^n,  by  William  S.  Wise,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

GEOTHXSMAI,     POWES    TOPIC     OF     SESSION 

"Power  from  the  Earth"  Is  the  theme  of  a 
Pacific  Northwest  conference  scheduled  May 
21  at  the  Evergreen  Inn  in  Olympia,  Wash. 
The  one-day  meeting,  caJled  by  Bert  L.  Cole 
Washington  state  ccnnmlssloner  of  public 
lands,  and  sjxmsored  by  the  state's  division 
of  geology  and  mines.  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  current  knowledge  related  to 
tapping  tiie  heat  of  the  earth's  molten  In- 
terior for  the  production  of  electric  energy. 


ABA  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  oppo- 
nents of  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  support  their  position  by  cit- 
ing the  official  opposition  to  ratification 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  While 
the  ABA  Is  a  distinguished  professional 
association  which  I  greatly  respect,  there 
are  several  reasons  why  Its  position 
should  not  be  given  the  great  significance 
that  has  been  accorded  it  by  those  who 
agree  with  it  and  by  some  who  ml^ht 
otherwise  support  the  ratification  of  the 
conventioti. 

First  of  all,  the  ABA  was  very  closely 
divided  on  the  issue.  The  ABA's  house 
of  delegates  failed  to  endorse  ratification 
of  the  Grenocide  Convention  by  only  four 
votes.  The  very  closeness  of  the  vote,  and 
the  spirited  debate  that  surroimded  it, 
indicate  that  the  ABA  membership  as 
a  group  has  no  decisive  or  overwhelming 
constitutional  objection  to  the  conven- 
tion. A  Istrge  number  of  lawyers  see  the 
Genocide  Convention  posing  no  threat  to 
American  sovereignty  nor  to  the  individ- 
ual rights  of  American  citizens. 

Even  more  Impressive  than  the  close- 
ness of  the  vote  is  that  the  ABA's  stand- 
ing committee  on  world  order  under 
law,  and  its  sections  on  Individuals' 
rights  and  responsibilities,  international 
and  comparative  law,  and  criminal 
law — those  very  divisions  of  the  ABA 
most  directly  and  intimately  concerned 
with     the     Genocide     Convention — all 
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strongly  favored  ratificaticMi.  The  distin 
guished  men  and  women  who  know  most 
about  the  subject,  who  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  delving  into  every  relevant  issuer 
supported  ratification.  The  report  of  th^ 
committee  bo  the  ABA's  house  of  dele-* 
gates  as  a  whole  strongly  urged  ratiflca 
tion  and  found  no  legal  or  constituti 
reason  why  we  should  not  become  a 
to  this  agreement. 

In  considering  the  ABA's  position  oi 
the  Genocide  Convention,  we  must  to 
one  vital  fact  clearly  in  mind:  The  Sen 
ate  of  the  United  States  has  the  consti 
tutional  responsibility  to  give  its  advic 
and  consent  to  treaties  submitted  to  i 
by  the  President:  and  the  President  an- 
his  advisers  have  the  primary  responsi 
billty  for  conducting  our  foreign  rela 
tions.  The  President,  the  Secretary  ol 
State,  and  the  Attorney  General  hava 
all  endorsed  the  Genocide  Convention! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con-j 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  committee  resot 
lution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
Record,  Ets  follows : 

Recommendation 

The  Committee  on  World  Order  Under  Lay 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  approves  and 
recommends  the  following  resolution  foi 
adoption  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  th( 
American  Bar  Association: 

"Whereas,  In  the  field  of  human  right  i 
the  United  States  of  America  has  exercised 
significant  leadership;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Charter  of  the  United  NS' 
tlons.  m  the  drafting  of  which  the  Unltet 
States  played  a  major  role,  pledges  all  Mem^ 
bers  to  take  Joint  and  separate  action  In  co- 
operation with  the  Organization  for  thi 
achievement  of  .  .  .  universal  respect  for,  an< 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  dlstlnctloi 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 

•'Whereas,   It  Is   In   the   National  Interes'; 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote  vmlversal  respect  for  and  observance  o: 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  American  Bar  As 
Boclatlon  favors  the  accession  of  the  Unltec 
States  to  the  Convention  on  the  Preventlor 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide;' 
and 

"Be  it  fxirther  resolved  that  copies  of  thli  i 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  o 
this  Association  to  the  President  of  thd 
United  States,  the  Chairman  and  member; 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  thii 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Ambassador  o ' 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chairman 
or  any  representative  of  the  Association!  i 
Standing  Committee  on  World  Order  Unde ! 
Law  be  authorized  to  appear  before  approprl  • 
ate  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  to  co' 
operate  with  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  pre* 
sent  the  views  of  the  Association  as  herein 
expressed." 


ECONOMIC     COMMONSENSE 

Mr.  GAMBRELIj.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
proposal  for  continued  financing  of  thfe 
supersonic  passenger  plane  is  to  be  vote^ 
on  again  in  the  Senate  tomorrow.        I 

When  the  matter  was  first  presented 
in  March,  I  made  a  careful  investigatiot 
and  determined,  with  reluctance,  to  vot5 
against  this  program.  What  I  havs 
learned  since  that  time  only  served  to  re  - 


inforce  my  opinion,  and  I  will  again 
vote  against  this  expenditure  tomorrow. 
When  the  matter  was  previously  before 
the  Senate,  I  stated  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  program  as  follows : 

First,  and  most  Important,  we  are  all  aware 
that  real  economic  problems  face  this  coun- 
try today.  If  this  large  amount  of  money  Is 
to  be  spent  at  all.  It  should  only  be  spent  on 
the  most  critical  and  worthwhile  programs, 
and  not  on  those  In  the  "luxury"  or  "pres- 
tige" class. 

At  the  present  time.  President  Nixon 
has  cutback  more  than  $10  billion  which 
Congress  hsis  already  appropriated.  This 
is  money  in  hand  and  earmarked  for  ex- 
penditure on  urgent  programs  such  as 
rural  and  urban  development,  water  and 
sewerage,  housing  and  highways,  rapid 
transit,  and  pollution  control  and  much 
of  it  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  his 
budget  for  the  next  year,  the  President 
proposes  cutbacks  which  will  further  re- 
strict such  expenditures  with  the  result 
that  the  development  of  highways  such 
as  1-75  and  1-16  will  be  delayed,  FHA 
and  section  235  housing  projects  will  be 
postponed,  library  development  in  rural 
areas  of  Georgia  will  be  restricted,  and 
Georgia  rivers  and  streams  will  continue 
to  be  imderdeveloped  and  polluted.  I  can- 
not agree  to  holding  these  programs  back 
while  we  go  ahead  on  the  SST.  I  am  op- 
posed to  deficit  spending,  but  if  we  must 
have  it  let  it  be  for  things  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  can  use. 

Second,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced 
that  private  industry  cannot  or  should 
not  assume  greater  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  SST.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  that  private  industry  will  not 
expend  the  resources  necessary  to  carry 
this  program  to  fruition.  I  believe  in  the 
resourcefulness  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  to  provide  technology  and  fi- 
nancing for  any  practical  advancement 
in  commercial  aviation,  particularly 
with  the  $800-million  subsidy  already  in- 
vested by  the  Government  in  the  SST. 

In  fact,  I  have  discussed  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  a  nimiber  of  possible 
means  of  outside  financing  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  so  long  as  strict 
environmental  controls  are  made  a  part 
of  the  development. 

Third.  I  believe  the  economic  impact 
of  discontinued  Federal  financing  of  the 
SST  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Aside 
from  the  possibilities  of  continuing  the 
project  with  outside  financing,  there  are 
a  number  of  pending  proposals  for  the 
conversion  of  the  labor  force  and  tech- 
nology into  more  useful  and  less  specu- 
lative endeavors.  Using  this  approach, 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  investment  of  the 
same  $500  million  in  more  worthwhile 
Federal  programs  will  result  In  more 
jobs  and  greater  and  more  lasting  eco- 
nomic benefit  for  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole. 

All  of  these  reasons  persist  today,  and 
in  some  respects  are  more  apparent. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  position 
finds  support  from  the  world's  leading 
financial  periodical,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  On  Friday,  May  14,  1971,  this 
paper  published  an  editorial  opposing 
funding  of  the  SST  program.  That  edi- 
torial states  In  part  "national  prestige  is 
nice,  but  there  are  better  ways  to  en- 
hance it.  The  Government,  for  example. 


could  do  more  to  strengthen  the  dollar, 
whose  troubles  have  been  causing  so 
much  foreign  concern  in  recent  days." 
"No  doubt  an  Americsin  SST  will  even- 
tually fly.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Nation  will  be  better  off,  though,  if  the 
project  waits  until  its  commercial  pros- 
pects brighten.  In  the  House  debate  this 
week,  the  missing  ingredient  was  eco- 
nomic commonsense." 

A  refreshingly  honest  statement  by  Mr. 
William  M.  Allen,  board  chairman  of  the 
Boeing  Co.,  reveals  that  revival  of  the 
supersonic  plane  will  involve  extra  cost 
as  high  as  $1  billion.  This  simply  under- 
scores the  folly  of  any  vote  in  favor  of 
SST  funding  at  this  time. 

And  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  also  be 
voting  on  a  number  of  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  remarkable  mis- 
alinement  of  priorities  if  the  Senate  were 
on  the  same  day  to  move  toward  with- 
drawal of  strategic  forces  based  in  Eu- 
rope as  an  economy  measure,  and  then 
vote  to  resurrect  the  economic  folly  of 
the  supersonic  transport  program. 


STOP  ALL  MINING 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6,  following  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  on  May  4,  I  Introduced  two  bills 
pertaining  to  mining  activities  in  wilder- 
ness areas.  One  proposal,  S.  1783,  relates 
to  the  disposition  of  mineral  resources 
in  wUdemess  areas  anywhere  in  the 
coimtry;  and  S.  1784  relates  specifically 
to  mineral  resources  in  lands  comprising 
the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  proposals 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

S.   1783 

A  bin  relating  to  the  disposition  of  mineral 
resources  In  wilderness  areas. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  all 
federally  owned  mineral  deposits  In  non- 
Federal  lands,  and  all  mineral  deposits  In 
federally  owned  lands,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  any  area  designated  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Act  as  a  wilder- 
ness area  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  from  disposition  under  all 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  ex- 
ploration, location,  development,  leasing, 
mining,  processing,  or  other  utilization  of 
mineral  resources;  except  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may,  prior  to 
January  1,  1984,  waive  the  provisions  of  thU 
paragraph  in  any  case  in  which  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  In  the 
national  interest. 

S.  1784 
A  bin  relating  to  mineral  resources  In  lands 

comprising  the  Three  Sisters   Wilderness, 

Oregon 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
all  federally  owned  mineral  deposits  in  non- 
Federal  lands,  and  all  mineral  deposits  In 
any  federally  owned  lands,  within  the  ex- 
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terlor  boiindaries  of  the  Three  Sisters  Wilder- 
ness, Oregon,  are  withdrawn  from  all  forme 
of  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  from  disposition  under 
bU  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  ex- 
ploration, location,  development,  leasing, 
mining,  processing,  or  other  utilization  of 
mineral  resources. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  Ore- 
gonians  are  f  siced  with  a  serious  threat 
in  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness,  as  is 
evidenced  by  continuing  news  items  in 
the  Oregon  papers,  and  comments  on 
the  various  radio  and  TV  stations.  My 
mail  is  nuining  heavy  on  this  issue. 

While  this  is  a  particular  case  in  point, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  many  knowledgeable  con- 
servationists that  it  is  a  latent  threat  to 
many  of  our  wilderness  areas,  and  this 
is  the  reason  for  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  time  to 
have  articles  from  the  April  30,  1971, 
Salem  Capitol  Journal;  the  May  4,  1971, 
Eugene  Register-Guard;  and  the  April 
13  and  29,  1971,  Bend  Bulletin,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Stop  All  Mining 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood  says  he  will  draft  a  bill 
to  prevent  pumice  mining  in  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Wilderness  area  east  of  Eugene. 

A  California  outfit  has  indicated  It  may 
bead  Into  the  lilgh  mountain  area  to  take 
out  pumice  for  building  blocks. 

And  It's  all  legal  under  our  mining  laws. 

The  Packwood  bill — ^whlch  he  may  broaden 
to  cover  all  wilderness  areas — would  restrict 
mining  to  that  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials only.  No  longer  would  It  be  possible 
to  take  out  gravel,  cinder  and  other  low 
grade  material. 

But  the  trouble  with  this  approach  Is  that 
copper  always  Is  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Ust  of  strategic  materials.  Zinc,  lead, 
bauxite  and  dozens  more  of  the  high-bulk 
low-cost  ores  sometimes  are  needed  in  the 
national  Interest.  And  all  of  the  ores  men- 
tioned above  are  mined  In  vast  quantities  at 
each  Bite;  It  Isn't  simply  a  matter  of  a  neat 
little  tunnel  running  Into  the  ground.  There 
usually  are  hlll-slze  holes  and  piles  of  tail- 
ings covering  dozens  of  acres. 

We  aren't  talking  about  maybe-some-day 
threats.  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  has  finished 
exploratory  mining  in  the  North  Cascades 
and  wants  to  grind  up  a  mountain  within 
sight  of  the  favorite  climbing  peaks  of  Seat- 
tleltes. 

The  Wilderness  Act  usually  Is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
structures — not  even  standard  Forest  Service 
privies — and  no  use  of  motor  driven  equip- 
ment. Some  Forest  Service  officials  are  so 
fussy  about  this  that  they  construct  no 
privies,  even  the  blue-sky  variety,  and  allow 
power  saws  for  trail  clearing  only  before  the 
tourist  season  starts  (after  that  they  use  a 
"misery  whip" — meaning  one  of  those  hor- 
rible 5-foot  hand  saws) .  Yet  the  law  allows 
mining  complete  with  earthmovers,  trains, 
explosives  and,  of  course,  highways  and 
trucks. 

So  we'd  like  to  see  Packwood  make  the  big 
try — to  prohibit  mining  of  any  kind  in  any 
wilderness  area. 

In  effect,  this  would  flip-flop  present  pwl- 
Icy,  which  is  that  Congress  flaps  in  after 
the  fact  and  restricts  each  devastating  use 
after  It  happens. 

By  prohibiting  any  mining.  Congress  then 
would  have  to  act  to  allow  a  specific  kind  of 
mining  for  a  particular  strategic  metal  In 
times  of  extreme  need. 

We'd  rather  have  Congress  weighing  the 


need  for  mining  before  it's  done  than  the 
need  for  protection  after  destruction. 

KEEP   OUT 

Some  years  ago,  the  Register-Guard  pointed 
out  that  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Area 
Is  in  danger  of  a  rape  far  greater  than  mere 
logging.  Logs  grow  back.  The  new  danger  Is 
mining,  an  activity  permitted  under  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  In  wlldemeas  areas. 
Mined  areas  do  not  grow  back. 

The  Immediate  danger  Is  to  Rock  Mesa,  a 
plateau  southwest  of  the  South  Sister.  The 
mineral  Is  pumice.  If  the  Callfomla  firm  that 
has  a  rnining  claim  to  the  pumice  fields  Is 
permitted  to  operate  a  mine  there.  Rock  Mesa 
wUl  be  scarred.  Worse,  however.  Is  the  effect 
of  getting  to  and  from  a  mine.  Trucks,  trac- 
tors, heavy  earth  moving  machinery  and  ex- 
plosives could  be  used,  thus  ruining  far 
more  than  the  immediate  mine  site. 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  is  preparing  leg- 
islation that  would  Invalidate  this  mining 
claim  In  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness.  It 
should  be  invalidated.  And  his  bill  should  go 
further,  to  protect  other  wilderness  areas  that 
are  endangered.  One  of  them  is  the  North 
Cascades,  which  the  Anaconda  Copper  Com- 
pany wants  to  pulverize. 

One  can  make  a  case  for  op>enlng  wilder- 
ness areas  for  limited  periods  and  with  ade- 
quate safeguards  where  really  rare  minerals 
are  to  be  found.  Silver,  for  example,  is  In  such 
short  supply — the  results  of  generations  of 
foolishness  in  which  It  was  used  for  coins — 
that  the  wilderness  someday  might  have  to 
be  invaded  for  that. 

But  pumice? 


The  Miners  Will  Blast  Awat 

A  few  Bend  residents  gave  birth  to  a  bill 
this  week.  But  they  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
It  dies  In  infEuicy. 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood  has  announced  that 
he  will  Introduce  legislation  to  restrict  min- 
ing In  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness.  The  Ore- 
gon Republican  said  his  action  was  prompted 
by  reports  that  a  California  firm  plans  to 
mine  block  pumice  In  the  wilderness.  But. 
more  accurately,  he  was  prompted  by  per- 
sistent Bend  area  residents  who  badgered 
him  and  other  Oregon  lawmakers  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  California  firm  that  may  someday 
mine  In  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Is  the 
U.S.  Pumice  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  It  holds 
valid  claims  to  1,460  acres  at  Rock  Mesa,  a 
lava  formation  just  northeast  of  Wickiup 
Plains.  The  potential  mining  site  Is  less  than 
a  mile  east  of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  and 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  South  Sister. 

The  firm  mines  block  pumice,  used  for  24 
different  products.  The  main  one  is  a  panel 
board  used  for  both  Interior  and  exterior 
construction.  Development  of  the  board  has 
increased  the  firm's  sales  from  less  than  $1 
million  In  1962  to  almost  $2  million  in  1970. 
The  firm  Is  now  mining  at  Lee  Vlnlng  in 
California,  where  it  has  an  undetermined 
amount  of  block  pumice. 

Conjecture  is  that  the  firm  will  move  to 
the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  once  Its  Lee 
Vlnlng  claims  diminish.  The  company  will 
only  say  that  It  Intends  to  maintain  Its  Three 
Sisters  claims.  That  alone  Is  a  good  Indica- 
tion that  the  firm  plans  to  move  to  Central 
Oregon  someday. 

Under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  mining 
is  legal  in  wilderness  areas.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice must  allow  U.S.  Pumice  access  to  its 
claims,  and  not  restrict  Its  operation.  The 
firm  must  be  allowed  to  operate  as  a  "pru- 
dent" miner  would.  That  means  the  Forest 
Service  cant  force  the  company  to  fly  out 
the  block  pumice  by  helicopter,  or  pack  It 
out  on  mules  or  men.  It  probably  means  that 
the  company  will  use  large  dump  trucks  to 
haul  out  Its  booty.  Such  activity,  of  course, 
destroys  the  Intent  of  the  Wilderness  Act, 
which  allows  no  man-made  vehicles  to  In- 
trude beyond  wilderness  boundaries. 


The  wilderness  act  would  have  never  come 
into  being  without  the  provisions  for  min- 
ing. The  T"<nine  lobby  Is  simply  too  strong. 

Packwood  *8  bill  will  try  to  chip  away  at 
the  mining  provision — It  wtmldn't  wipe  it 
out  completely.  All  Packwood  is  seeking  Is 
to  limit  mining  In  the  Three  Sisters  Wilder- 
ness to  strategic  materials  necessary  to  the 
national  security.  But  the  miners  will  blast 
away  at  his  bill  until  they  kill  It.  It's  doubt- 
ful conservationists  can  muster  the  strength 
to  pass  It. 

But  the  bill  at  least  calls  national  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  Three  Sisters 
WUdemesa.  It  will  let  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try know  that  Central  Oregon  doesn't  want 
miners  to  mess  with  Its  Sister. 

Meanwhile,  Forest  Service  people  who  will 
eventually  work  with  the  miners  shouldn't 
relax  Just  because  the  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced. They've  got  to  do  all  they  can.  In- 
cluding being  taken  to  court  if  necessary, 
to  protect  the  wilderness  from  U.S.  Pumice 
Co. 

REWARD    TOtm    FBIENSS 

The  U.S.  Poresjt  Service  has  announced 
new  regulations  for  prospecting  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  The  new  regulations  will  not. 
however,  stop  development  of  a  pumice  de- 
posit In  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Area, 
If  we  read  them  correctly.  That  will  take  a 
new  law. 

Such  a  law  oug;bt  to  be  a  first  order  of 
business  for  Senators  Mark  Hatfleld  and 
Bob  Packwood,  and  Rep.  Al  Ullman.  Th« 
three  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  explaining 
to  do  If  an  open-pit  mine  starts  operation 
near  Wickiup  Plain.  Voters  In  this  area 
might  then  remember  the  old  political  com- 
mandment: "Reward  your  friends,  and  pun- 
ish your  enemies." 


A     REVERENCE     FOR     THE     LAW- 
JUSTICE  WILLIAM  H.  BOBBITT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  which  is  published  in 
the  capital  city  of  my  home  State,  re- 
cently saw  fit  to  honor  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
liam H.  Bobbitt  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  by  naming  him  the  "Tar 
Heel  of  the  Week." 

The  headline  over  the  story  read,  "A 
Reverence  for  the  Law  and  a  Twinkle  in 
the  Eye,"  and  I  must  say  that  these  few 
words  caught  the  essence  of  Chief  Justice 
Bill  Bobbitt's  legal  career  and  character. 

Throughout  his  career,  which  has  in- 
cluded 15  years  a.s  a  superior  court  judge 
and  17  years  on  the  North  CaroUna  Su- 
preme Court,  the  last  two  as  chief  justice, 
he  has  been  unwavering  in  his  devotion  to 
the  law  and  to  justice  for  every  man.  He  is 
a  great  servant  of  his  State  and  Nation, 
and  I  take  great  pride  in  bringing  his  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  about  Chief 
Justice  Bobbitt,  which  appeared  in  the 
News  and  Observer  on  Sunday,  May  9, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  printed  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C., 

May  9,  1971] 

Thz  Tar  Heel  or  the  Week 

A  revkrence  for  the  law  and  a  twikkle  im 

THE  ETE 

(By  Bob  Wilson) 
Half  a  century  after  that  little  epigram 
sprang  from  the  mind  of  a  Chapel  HUl  year- 
book editor,  the  man  whom  It  describes  still 
laiighs  at  his  Jokes,  still  Ukes  to  talk,  and. 
fortunately  for  North  CaroUna,  Is  still  a  "de- 
cent sort." 
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Wben  WUUam  Haywood  Bobbltt  talks  n^w, 
bowover,  his  sentences  are  more  likely  '■  to 
reveal  the  spice  of  legal  parlance  than  delat- 
ing and  literature.  But  his  Jokes  .  .  .  v^H, 
as  the  redoubtahle  maartm  goes,  the  mpre 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain   the 

Cocne  Into  the  modest  office  ot  the  C^ilef 
Justice  of  North  Carolina,  meet  Bill  BoibHtt, 
and  begin  to  absorb  the  essence  of  a  man 
devoted  to  what  Tennyson  caJled  "revereiice 
for  the  laws  ourselves  have  made."  i 

A  word  of  warning,  first.  He  remembers 
names,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  learn  nanies, 
so  dont  be  surprised  If  you  pass  him  on  the 
street  and  receive  a  hearty  greeting.  And 
another  thing  youll  notice  right  away:  be- 
hind the  self-eCaclng  oommeota,  the  anec- 
dotes and  a  casual  air  that  quickly  puts  fny 
visitor  at  ease  Is  a  mind  that  works  With 
awesome  precision.  J 

"He  Is  such  a  nice  person,"  one  of  his  aol- 
leagues  on  the  high  court  said  recenjUy, 
"that  we  won't  even  show  people  the  do^r." 

That's  true.  Not  long  ago,  a  D\irham  work- 
man, upset  because  a  case  In  which  he  was 
a  state's  witness  was  being  inexplicably  de- 
layed, came  to  see  Bobbltt.  Now.  the  calef 
Justice  Is  a  busy  man  with  little  time  tone- 
vote  to  minor  matters  such  as  this.  Obly 
BobWtt  saw  beyond  the  surface  aspects  of 
the  Interruption. 

The  workman  was  losing  money  aslhe 
sat  In  caujt  day  after  day,  the  solicitor  naver 
calling  the  case.  The  workman  had  fiad 
enough.  He  went  straight  to  the  top.        I 

"He  was  bothered  and  rightly  so,"  Bab- 
bitt said  recently.  "I  sympathized  with  )the 
man's  problems  and  suggested  to  whom!  he 
might  talk.  I  also  called  in  my  administrative 
assistant  and  asked  him  to  check  on  It." 
The  case  was  tried  promptly.  ] 

That  sort  of  thing  Isn't  encouraged  by 
Bobbltt,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  one  m^n's 
Impression  of  North  Carolina  Justice  wa4  at 
stake.  It's  likely  that  the  workman  wduld 
never  have  gotten  past  the  secretary  of  sdme 
of  Bobbltt's  predecessors,  who  for  reaaona 
often  known  only  to  themselves,  stayed  aloof 
from  the  run  of  common  men. 

Not  this  chief  Justice.  As  egalitarian  as 
Judges  come,  Bobbltt  neither  seeks  nor  ex- 
l>ectB  special  consideration,  even  to  the  point 
of  once  reftislng  a  reserved  parking  space. 
You  can  often  see  him  eating  In  the  Blue 
Tower  or  International  House  of  Pancakes, 
making  small  talk  with  customers. 

He  told  his  colleagues  on  the  court,  shoftly 
after  becoming  chief  Justice  Nov.  17,  1969: 
"While  the  chair  of  the  chief  Justice  14  in 
the  center,  all  are  on  the  same  level,  ^ere 
the  doctrine  of  one  man-one  vote  prevails." 
And  that's  the  only  way  hell  have  It. 

BlU  Bobbltt  came  down  a  long,  ofttHnes 
exhaustive,  road  before  he  began  sitting  In 
that  center  chair.  Bom  in  Raleigh  In  1900|  he 
waa  to  be  In  Charlotte  or  on  the  road  tifi  a 
special  superior  court  Judge  for  most  of  hts 
life. 

Bobbltt's  exceptional  record  as  a 
school  student  brought  scholarship 
from  Trinity  College  (now  prestigious  Dtike 
University) ,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  Chapel 
Hill.  He  chose  the  latter  and  to  this  day 
points  to  a  sentence  In  the  university's  <917 
catalog  that  played  a  memorable  parti  In 
his  decision ;  "We  know  of  no  other  place  tihat 
offers  greater  opportunities  to  a  merltor|oua 
student  of  slender  means." 

"I  had  that  qualification,  all  right,"  Bobbltt 
tosses  out  with  a  burst  of  laughter.  He  fclso 
had  a  determined  academic  spirit  that  but 
him  through  school  In  three  years,  a  feat  tpat 
Edlowed  law  studies  as  a  senior.  < 

Diirlng  the  Chapel  Hill  years,  Bobbltt  ^et 
John  J.  Parker,  a  Charlotte  attorney  and 
ture  law  partner  whose  destiny  almost 
eluded  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  except  f^r  a 
recalcitrant  Senate  during  Herbert  Hooter's 
adminlstrauoa.  Into  his  circle  of  friends,  too. 


hjgh- 
oljers 


came  Thomas  Wolfe,  Jonathan  Daniels  and 
dramatist  Paul  Oreen. 

It  was  an  exciting,  txirb\ilent  time  as  the 
country  turned  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  tried 
to  crowd  bloody  memories  of  the  Great  War 
Into  unfilled  corners  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness. Chapel  Hill  was  a  vibrant  place, 
and  Its  remarkable  Influence  was  seeping  into 
Bobbltt's  character  and  every  view  of  life. 

Tapped  by  the  Golden  Fleece  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  dapper  young  man  who  waa 
renowned  for  "making  a  speech  on  the 
slightest  provocation"  was  on  an  intellectual 
plane  with  Tom  Wolfe.  He  enjoyed  the  novel- 
ist immensely,  describing  him  as  "a  great  big 
fella,  with  a  tremendous  body  and  a  com- 
paratively small  head." 

"Tom  was  Interesting  to  me.  I  remember 
in  Dialectic  Society  a  fellow  who  would  get 
up  with  a  nervovis  habit  of  spitting.  Spsst! 
Spsst!  Well,  Tom  coiUdn't  resist.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  came  here  expecting  an  oration.  In- 
stead, we're  having  an  expectoration.'  " 

The  halcyon  days  of  student  life  merged 
into  a  budding  career.  Wolfe  went  to  Har- 
vard, then  New  York.  Bobbltt  lost  contact 
with  him,  later  quitting  law  school  after  a 
year  to  return  to  Charlotte.  He  worked  under 
John  J.  Parker,  a  legal  education  In  itself. 
and  thus  passed  the  state  bar  examination  In 
1922. 

Charlotte  was  home  base  from  that  point 
on.  even  after  he  left  the  law  firm  and  took 
the  oath  of  superior  court  Judge  In  1939. 
("Come  on  Willie,"  partner  Plummer  Stewart 
quipped  when  Bobbltt  announced  his  can- 
didacy. "We'll  have  to  work  up  a  brag 
sheet.") 

For  15  years  and  a  month,  Bobbltt  was  a 
self-described  "itinerant  Judge"  whose  best 
friends  were  traveling  salesmen.  He  steadily 
amassed  a  record  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent Judges  In  the  state,  however,  and  met 
people  who  later  would  be  valuable  con- 
tacts In  running  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Even  in  the  beginning,"  a  friend  who 
pleaded  cases  before  him  recalls,  "he  was  a 
superior  superior  court  Judge.  We  saved  our 
hard  cases  for  him  because  Bill's  decisions 
were  so  often  sustained  on  appeal." 

Unsuccessful  as  a  high  court  candidate  In 
1952,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  by  Gov. 
William  B.  Ulmstead  two  years  later.  Suc- 
cessive elections  have  kept  Bobbltt  there,  un- 
til today  he  can  claim  modestly  that  every 
member  of  the  court  has  appeared  before  him 
when  he  was  either  a  superior  coiul;  Judge 
or  supreme  court  Justice. 

Bobbltt  has  become  much  more  inter- 
twined with  the  court  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Sarah,  in  1966,  and  son  Bill  Jr.  three 
years  ago.  The  lights  in  his  thlrd-fioor  office 
in  the  Justice  Building  frequently  burn  late 
Into  the  night. 

Yet,  loneliness  Is  hardly  a  hallmark  of 
Bobbltt's  life.  Five  of  his  14  former  law 
clerks  are  In  Raleigh,  all  sources  of  compan- 
ionship and  deUgbt.  He  often  walks  and 
dines  with  Jiistloe  Siiaie  Sharp,  And  be  has 
the  responsibility.  In  addition  to  a  normal 
caseload,  of  overseeing  North  Carolina's  Judi- 
cial system  under  the  court  reform  eu;t  that 
went  Into  full  effect  In  December.  His  current 
extracurricular  project:  preparing  for  the 
1921  class  reunion  at  Chapel  Hill.  (He's  the 
permanent  class  president.) 

As  Bobbltt  puts  it:  "I'm  sort  of  a  case 
by  case  person.  I  like  to  look  at  it  and  see 
what's  right  and  Just  about  it.  I  don't  mind 
doing  a  little  Innovating,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  don't  want  to  destroy  the  ancient 
landmarks  ...  I  think  we  should  feel 
free  to  re-exan:iine  what  has  been  the  stand- 
ard policy. 


fu- 
m- 


THE  MAN  FROM  FLAT  ROCK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  7 
the  I>ecatur  Review  in  Decatur,  HI.,  pub- 
lished an  article  on  H.  O.  "Skinny"  Tay- 


lor, chairman  of  the  Macon  County  Re- 
publican Central  Committee  for  23  years 
and  one  of  my  oldest  and  closest  friends 
in  politics. 

Harry  G.  Taylor  was  the  first  county 
chairman  in  Illinois  to  support  me  upon 
my  entry  into  politics  In  1963,  and  his 
assistance  was  invaluable  to  me  during 
both  my  campaign  for  the  governorship 
in  1964  and  my  senatorial  campaign  In 
1966.  Since  coming  to  Washington,  I 
have  continued  to  rely  on  him  for  advice 
on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  affecting 
Illinois. 

In  the  years  since  1934,  when  he  first 
became  a  precinct  committeeman. 
Skinny  Taylor  has  dedicated  a  substan- 
tial part  of  his  time  to  the  Republican 
Party.  In  my  view,  he  exemplifies  the 
very  best  in  grassroots  politics. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  from  out- 
side Illinois  may  come  to  know  him  bet- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  article  on  Skinny  Taylor  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reoobos  or  A  CoxTNTT  Chairman:  Phonk 

Caixs,  Trips  bt  Thottsakds 

(By  Glen  R.  Cooper) 

H.  G.  "Skinny"  Taylor  practices  politics. 
Republican  brand,  about  34  hours  a  day. 

This  Is  and  should  be  a  way  of  life  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Macon  County  Republican 
Central  Committee. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  the  Repub- 
lican committeemen  of  the  110  precincts  of 
Macon  County. 

To  get  to  be  chairman  of  the  central  com- 
mittee the  first  requirement  is  to  be  elected 
oommltteeman  in  a  precinct. 

The  second  step  is  to  win  supp>ort  of  a 
majority  of  the  committeemen. 

Taylor  represents  the  Republicans  from 
Preclnot  12,  the  Dennis  School  area. 

Hla  Job  as  committeeman  hasnU  always 
been  an  easy  road.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  vote  him  out  of  the  nonpaylng 
position. 

Some  of  the  most  lively  In-party  fights 
have  developed  when  some  ambitious  Re- 
publican decided  to  challenge  Taylor. 

None  of  these  has  been  successful.  Taylor 
keeps  his  own  precinct  in  order  as  well  aa 
the  county  central  committee. 

POLITICAL  UPS  AND  DOWNS 

Taylor  admits  to  some  political  ups  and 
downs.  Right  now  the  GOP  holds  Just  two 
elected  offices  In  the  County  BuUding— coro- 
ner and  head  of  the  county  school  system. 

"We  did  real  well  In  the  last  township  elec- 
tion. There  are  27  Republicans  and  eight 
Democrats  on  the  Botutl  of  Supervisors,"  he 
said. 

This  puts  the  GOP  supervisors  in  the  posi- 
tion of  naming  two  major  professional  office- 
holders— county  superintendent  of  highways 
and  supervisor  of  assessments. 

Taylor  is  in  his  23rd  year  as  county  chair- 
man, and  he  brought  out  some  Interesting 
facts  this  week  in  talking  about  the  Job. 

His  bookkeeping  shows  he  has  made  43,800 
local  telephone  calls  that  dealt  strictly  with 
politics. 

The  calls  were  about  patronage  Jobs,  elec- 
tion strategy,  meetings  and  private  sessions 
dealing  with  the  300  or  400  patronage  Jobs 
that  he  helps  fill. 

As  chairman  of  the  central  committee, 
Taylor  Is  head  of  the  executive  committee 
that  passes  on  patronage  Job  applicants, 

ACTIVriT   IN   SPRINGFIELD 

Incidentally,  people  Interested  in  patron- 
age Jobs  must  first  get  the  approval  of  the 
precinct  committeeman  who  passed  it  on  to 
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the  county  central  committee  patronage 
group. 

Taylor's  political  bookkeeping  also  dis- 
closes he  has,  in  nearly  23  years,  made  3,432 
calls  to  Sprlnfield  to  talk  politics. 

Many  of  these  have  been  to  Republican 
governors  or  other  state-level  officials.  Taylor 
will  also  admit  that  he  has  frequently  had  a 
few  words  with  the  Democratic  governors. 

In  addition  to  his  Springfield  calls,  Taylor 
said  he  has  driven  to  Springfield  1,200  times 
as  a  part  of  his  political  position. 

Apparently  some  of  the  telephone  calls  had 
to  be  backed  with  personal  visits  to  those  in- 
volved. 

On  a  national  level  and  a  pretty  "fast 
track,"  Taylor  has  records  of  making  1,144 
phone   calls   and    20   trips   to  Washington, 

D.C. 

Taylor  hasn't  overlooked  the  local  level, 
either.  His  notes  record  660  meetings  that 
involved  political  events.  He  tops  off  this 
with  400  meetings  held  in  Springfield  and 
other  areas  of  the  state. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS 

People  close  to  Taylor  claim  that  he  tries 
to  get  some  kind  of  a  Republican  rally 
started  when  he  goes  back  to  his  hometown, 
Plat  Rock,  to  visit. 

There  is  another  story  that  Taylor,  when 
a  student  at  Millkin  University,  was  practic- 
ing the  art  of  practical  politics. 

He  came  up  with  a  key  to  Aston  Hall,  girl's 
dormitory,  and  loaned  it  out  for  a  nominal 
fee  or  favor. 

Taylor  is  one  of  the  few  county  chairmen 
of  the  state  who  has  never  held  a  patron- 
age Job. 

"If  I  did  I  would  have  to  give  up  some  of 
my  Independence,"  he  said. 

Taylor's  wife,  Marlon,  qualifies  as  a  politi- 
cal widow  because  of  her  husband's  Interest 
In  Republican  politics. 

"That  Skinny  .  .  ,  last  Friday  he  went  to 
Chicago  to  attend  a  meeting  and  when  he 
got  there  he  discovered  he  was  a  week  late," 
she  said. 

Taylor  didn't  count  the  trip  as  a  complete 
loss. 

"At  least  I  was  able  to  ride  a  train  (the 
City  of  Decatur)  on  its  final  trip  between 
Dectaur  and  Chicago,"  he  rationalized. 

TTNTTRE    AS    PRESIDENT 

Taylor  was  first  elected  a  precinct  com- 
mitteeman in  1934.  He  has  been  county 
chairman  since  1948  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Illinois  Republican  County  Chair- 
men's Association  for  eight  years. 

His  tenure  as  state  president  will  probably 
never  be  broken.  Rules  of  the  organization 
now  limit  the  terms  of  office. 

In  1956  Taylor  was  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Republican  convention  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  In  1964  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  an  alternate  delegate. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  elected  del^ate 
to  the  GOP  convention  in  Miami,  Pla. 


AMERICA'S  LAST   WILD  HORSES 
AND  BURROS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
received  letters  from  youngsters  in  sup- 
port of  legislative  action  to  protect  the 
last  of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  in  the 
United  States.  However,  I  would  like  to 
call  their  attention  to  a  select  group  of 
individuals  who,  probably  better  than 
anyone  else,  realize  the  true  value  of 
these  animals  as  part  of  our  American 
heritage.  These  men  speak  with  an  au- 
thority attained  only  through  years  of 
experience.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record,  several  letters  I 
have  received  from  Individuals  whose 
cxvn 976— Part  12 


memories  serve  as  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  effort  to  save  the  last  of  these  ani- 
mals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORS,  as  follows: 

Monterey    Park,   Calif., 

ApHl   30,  1971. 
Senator  Henky  Jackson, 
Chairman.    Seriate    Committee    on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  read  an  article  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  for  May  1971  on  the  Vanish- 
ing of  the  Wild  Horse. 

Now  I  spent  20  years  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas  and  Colorado,  handling  horses  of 
most  every  character,  and  though  I  am  87 
years  old  and  away  from  the  plains  and  wild 
horses,  I  still  have  great  affection  and  esteem 
for  them,  and  had  I  caught  some  one  slaugh- 
tering them  In  my  day  there,  I  am  afr&ld 
something  would  have  hE4>pened  unhealthy 
for  such  a  person. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  urge  you  to  use  aU 
your  powers  in  restricting  the  destruction  of 
these  animals  for  their  future  and  eternal 
preservation.  The  idea  of  alau^terlng  wild 
horses  for  dog  and  cat  food  Is  so  revolting  to 
me  that  It  would  take  Cowboy  language  for 
me  to  give  prop>er  expression  of  it. 
ainoerely   Yours  for   action, 

Isaac  E.  Ayxrs. 

SoNORA,  Calif., 

May  10,  1971. 
The  Reader's  Digest  of  May  1971,  page  227, 
says  "Goodby  to  the  Wild  Horse."  I  am  87 
years  old  and  have  always  been  a  i«noh  owner 
and  run  both  horses  and  cattle — ^lots  of  'em. 
In  different  srtates.  I  think  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace to  kill  off  all  our  wild  horses.  What 
are  all  the  Congressmen  in  the  11  western 
States  doing  to  save  the  wild  horse?  They 
can  save  them  if  tliey  want.  If  they  don't, 
they  aU  should  be  fired. 

Bill  Mathall. 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

April  30,  1971. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

Sir:  Keep  up  your  fight  to  save  the  wild 
horses.  I  caught  wild  horses  in  Nevada  52 
years  ago,  but  not  for  slaughter  for  pet  food. 
We  caught  them  to  ride  on  cattle  ranches  to 
work  cattle  only. 
Truly  yours, 

e.  r.  willson. 

Deerfuxd  Beach,  Fla. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Dear  Sir:  I  Just  read  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  re;  Wild  Horse  Annie  and  her  mus- 
tangs. This  brings  back  a  lot  of  pleasant 
memories  when  I  was  a  boy  50  years  ago. 
Father  bought  a  supposedly  buggy  horse 
very  cheap  from  a  farmer  who  said  his  name 
was  Harry  (I  mean  the  horse).  He  wasn't 
very  big,  was  tough  as  leather  and  could  run 
all  day.  From  your  description  he  had  to  be 
related  to  the  mustangs.  We  were  too  poor  to 
buy  a  saddle  so  I  rode  him  bareiback  and 
every  time  I  mounted  him  I  thought  I  was 
leading  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

He  had  a  nasty  habit  of  trying  to  squeeze 
you  against  the  side  of  his  stall  but  Dad 
took  quick  care  of  that  by  nailing  a  plank 
with  several  spikes  in  it  that  caught  Harry 
on  bis  left  side.  A  couple  of  small  spike 
wounds  cured  Harry  pronto. 

Dad  finally  traded  Harry  for  a  cow  with  her 
calf  as  there  were  nine  of  us  and  we  drank 
a  lot  of  milk. 

What  ever  you  and  Wild  Horse  Annie  are 
for  you  can  count  me  In  your  comer.  If  there 
Is  a  horse  heaven,  Harry  will  be  in  the  front 
row.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

YoviTB  for  clean  sports  and  good  Govt.. 
John  Couch. 


San  Jose,  Calif., 

May  2. 1971. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,    Senate    Committee    on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  article,  "America's  Last 
WUd  Horses",  on  page  227  of  the  Readers 
Digest  for  May,  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  insisted  that  wUd  horses  had 
destroyed  the  vegetation  on  their  range  so 
badly  that  erosion  was  setting  In.  They  claim 
that  by  eliminating  the  horses,  they  can  up- 
g;rade  the  area  and  lease  It  to  ranchers  for 
grazing. 

I  am  wondering  If  those  officials  have  ever 
been  in  wUd  horse  country.  I  was  bom  and 
raised  in  good  old  Wyoming,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  States  for  raising  cattle  and 
horses.  Feed  was  of  good  quality  and  horses 
and  cattle  grazed  together  without  any 
erosion. 

The  year  of  1919  was  a  dry  year.  Most  of 
the  stockmen  had  overstocked  and  many  of 
them  went  broke.  Before  that  the  sheepman 
and  cattleman  had  an  agreement  to  form 
a  cow  line,  with  the  sheep  on  one  side  and 
the  cows  on  the  other.  They  got  along  fine 
with  a  few  arguments  now  and  then  but 
nothing  serlotis.  After  the  hard  winter  the 
cattle  business  went  to  pot  and  several  cat- 
tlemen bought  sheep.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  cow  line.  There  was  no  moisture  and  the 
land  was  overgrazed.  The  sheep  moved  in. 
Now,  I  haven't  anything  against  sheep,  but 
a  cow  has  poor  grazing  where  a  band  of  sheep 
have  been.  You  can  spot  a  sheep  bed  ground 
for  miles — nothing  but  weeds.  And  when  it's 
muddy,  their  sharp  hooves  cut  the  grass  roots 
all  to  pieces.  I  Just  ask  one  serious  question: 
Wouldn't  this  cause  erosion? 

The  wild  horses  stayed  on  their  own  range 
In  the  badlands  and  never  came  close  to 
civilization.  They  lived  where  no  other  stock 
could  exist  and  I  would  have  to  be  shown 
where  they  ever  caused  any  erosion.  There 
is  one  thing  about  a  wild  horse — he  can  live 
on  the  hills  when  the  grass  is  covered  with  a 
foot  of  snow.  He  will  paw  away  the  snow 
to  get  a  mouthful  of  grass. 

A  wild  horse  is  a  beautiful  animal.  He 
doesn't  do  any  harm  to  anyone.  They  have 
feelings  the  same  as  a  human  being  and  more 
brains  than  some  of  the  parties  that  tor- 
ture them.  I  have  run  wild  horses  in  my 
younger  days.  We  gathered  th«m  for  a  good 
purpose — for  Cavalry  mounts  for  World  War 
I.  They  were  broke  to  lead  aind  ridden  a  few 
times,  which  was  an  Army  requirement. 

Very  few  game  animals  could  exist  where 
wild  horses  roam.  The  only  ones  I  know  of 
are  the  Jack  rabbit  and  prairie  dog. 

You  will  be  doing  a  great  service  for  our 
country  in  using  your  best  efforts  to  preserve 
the  few  wild  bands  that  are  still  in  existence. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leslie  A.  Clements. 

Tabiona,  Utah., 

April  27, 1971. 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  Just  finished  reading  the  artl- 
cal  in  the  May  Readers  Digest  titled,  "Good- 
by to  the  wild  horses."  by  Hope  Ryden  and 
I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the 
old  timers  In  North-eastern  Utah.  When  I 
was  a  kid  I  have  seen  thousands  of  wild 
horses  on  the  ranges  here,  used  to  chase 
them  some  Just  for  excitement  and  once 
in  a  while  I  was  able  or  lucky  enough  to 
rope  one  and  break  him  to  ride  and  they 
made  excellent  saddle  horses,  the  toughest 
horses  and  the  surest  footed  horse  on  earth. 
They  in  their  natural  state  they  would  weigh 
from  600  to  maybe  760  lbs.  but  catch  a 
young  one  and  break  and  gentle  him  and 
they  would  keep  growing  untU  they  were 
8  or  9  years  old  and  many  would  get  to 
weigh    900   lbs. 
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I  have  watched  the  stockmen,  wild 
hunters  and  other  two-legged  wolves 
get    rid   of    the   wild    horses   from   off 
ranges   but   I  will   tell   you   that   50  or 
years  ago  when  there  were  hundreds  of 
horses,   deer,   and   antelope    you    could 
all    day    and    your   stirrups    would    drag 
the  tall  grass,  but  now  there  Is  hardly  enough 
grass    on    that    same    country   to    feed 
prairie  dog  population  which  has  been 
most  shot  out  of  exlstance  by  the  so-called 
sportsman,    who   actually   would    not 
a  pimple  on  a  real  sportsmans  neck. 

During  the  great  depression  of  the 
there  was  a  bunch  of  two-legged  wolves 
went    out    on    the    desert    and    shot 
horses,   skin   them  and   leave   the   bodj 
rot  and  feed  the  coyotes  and  bobcats 
they  would  take  the  hide  and  sell  It 
or   4   dollars.   I   just    wanted   you    to   k<iow 
that  I  am  for  most  anything  that  will 
and  protect  the  few  that  are  left. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph    SMrri  i 
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THE  TIME  DIMENSION  OF  MIUTi^y 
FORCES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14,  1971,  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  delivered  an 
address  to  the  National  Security  Fo^vun 
of  the  Air  War  College  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base  in  Alabama. 

As  always.  General  Meyer  was  incisive 
and  eloquent  in  outlining  our  secuf-ity 
needs,  and  in  describing  the  efforts  of  ithe 
Air  Force  to  meet  them.  I 

I  have  known  General  Meyer  for  years. 
I  count  him  both  as  a  close  friend  fend 
as  an  invaluable  public  servant  and  mili- 
tary leader.  He  brings  to  our  Defense  I  Es- 
tablishment a  rare  talent  and  intelleet. 

In  his  speech,  General  Meyer  recounts 
the  highly  sophisticated  and  well-<^n- 
ceived  philosophy  that  is  the  basis  j  for 
our  strategic  defense  strategy.  He  offers 
an  intriguing  insight  into  the  planmng 
behind  our  present  deterrent  posture  jand 
the  allocation  of  our  defense  resour<^. 

It  is  particularly  timely,  in  view  of  jour 
debate  here  today,  and  in  view  of  issues 
to  come  before  us  that  will  greatly  alfect 
our  military  capability.  , 

I  conunend  his  speech  to  all  Meml^ers 
who  would  better  understand  our  [na- 
tional defense  policies  and  needs.  iMr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  full 
of  General  Meyer's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The   Time   Dimension   op   Militabt   Ft 

There  Is  a  time-worn  quote,  attrlbut 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  General  Porrea 
the  Confederate  Army.  In  it.  General  Fosrest 
describes  his  approach  to  victory  as,  "II  get 
thar  fustest  with  the  mostest  men."  In  those 
rustic  words,  he  was  saying  what  mlllitary 
men  have  recognized  for  centuries.  Hejwas 
restating  the  law  of  combat  that  pre-c*it€8 
Alexander  the  Great  that  has  been  sellout 
as  a  principle  of  war  by  von  Clausewltz,  and 
that  Is  even  a  pUlar  of  Mao's  doctrini  of 
protracted  conflict.  It  Is  the  law  of  local 
superiority,  and — I  might  add — It  Is  a  I  law 
that  exacts  Its  own  punishment  on  those  teho 
violate  It.  I 

Yet,  despite  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
this  law,  today  we  find  many  people — puqdlts 
and  pseudo-Intellectuals  alike — preoccupied 
with  counting  missiles,  aircraft,  and  stlps; 
and  then  seeking  to  prove  a  point  on  the 


basis  of  those  aggregate  numbers  alone.  When 
this  simplistic  calculus  Is  used  In  a  kind  of 
do-it-yourself  systems  analysis,  the  dynamic 
concept  of  having  forces  at  the  right  place, 
at  the  right  time.  Is  completely  lost.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  assumption  that  If  you 
have  these  forces.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
good  sense  to  have  them  properly  deployed. 

But  "properly  deployed"  assumes  a  lot.  It 
assumes  that  you  know  ahead  of  time  where 
those  forces  have  to  be,  and  It  also  assumes 
that  you  have  the  means  and  the  freedom 
to  move  those  forces.  These  are  hardly  trivial 
assumptions,  and  they  probably  go  a  long 
way  In  explaining  why  the  questions  of  time 
and  place  are  not  iisually  addressed.  Yet,  by 
falling  to  consider  what  the  economists  call 
"time  and  place  utility,"  the  picture  of  mili- 
tary capabilities  presented  by  simply  com- 
paring aggregate  numbers  Is  not  only  mis- 
leading, but  it  could  also  be  disastrous. 

I  can  think  back  to  my  younger  days  and 
World  War  II,  to  some  of  the  Interesting  de- 
bates on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Messer- 
schmltt  Me-109  and  the  BAP  Spitfire.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  analyses  and  comparisons  of 
G  forces,  accelerations,  turning  rates,  and 
the  like.  The  rather  spectacular  performance 
of  the  109  at  air  races  was  also  cranked  Into 
analyses.  And,  of  course,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  aircraft  was  offered  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Messerschmltts. 

But  when  the  chips  were  down  In  the  cru- 
cial Battle  of  Britain,  all  of  the  analyses  went 
for  naught.  Why?  Because  the  Messerschmltts 
could  not  get  to  BriUln;  their  legs  were  too 
short.  The  highly  regarded  Me-109s  did  not 
have  time  and  place  utUlty  In  what  many 
historians  view  as  the  major  turning  point 
of  World  War  II.  Although  the  Germans  had 
a  lot  of  them,  they  could  not  get  them  where 
they  were  needed,  when  they  were  needed. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  discount  the  im- 
portance of  overaU  force  levels.  Obviously 
you  cannot  use  what  you  do  not  have.  So 
force  levels  are  Important — but  primarily  In 
the  perspective  of  what  could  be  available. 
The  force  levels  provide  the  long  lead-time 
reservoir  of  trained  and  ready  forces  that 
could  be  used  to  deter,  to  deploy,  and  to  do 
battle.  They  are  the  "what"  in  the  "what, 
when  and  where"  equation  of  military  forces. 

But  in  the  short  term — the  day-to-day  op- 
erations— the  "when  and  where"  become 
more  important.  This  Is  because  force  levels 
are  pretty  well  fixed  as  a  result  of  decisions 
made  months,  or  years  before.  In  effect,  you 
have  to  "make  do"  with  whatever  forces  you 
have  in  being.  As  you  concentrate  these  lim- 
ited forces  to  secure  local  superiority — or 
deny  It  to  an  enemy — time  becomes  the  criti- 
cal dimension.  And,  as  you  move  along  the 
time  dimension  you  rapidly  approach  the 
"moment  of  truth." 

Let  me  cite  another  World  War  n  example 
which  Is  less  dependent  on  technological 
limitations:  the  invasion  of  the  Continent. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Normandy  landings 
when  the  continuing  air  interdiction  cam- 
paign slowed  the  German  ground  force  de- 
ployments. Where  the  Germans  had  planned 
to  mass  25  divisions  for  a  D-day-plus-10 
counter-offensive;  they  could  only  get  14  Into 
position  at  the  time  they  were  needed.  The 
other  11  divisions  were  not  destroyed  to  the 
last  man,  but  air  strikes  kept  them  away 
from  the  scene  of  battle. 

Then,  as  General  Patton  drove  his  Third 
Army  across  Normandy  and  into  Brittany,  he 
could  leave  his  southern  flank  exposed.  He 
knew  the  fighter-bombers  of  the  XIX  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  would  keep  the  large 
German  columns  from  getting  Into  position, 
in  time,  to  pinch  off  his  otherwise  exposed 
drive. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other  examples 
In  hot  wars  and  the  cold  war  where  time 
and  place  utility  have  been  the  critical  de- 
terminants. Korea  and  Southeast  Asia  offer 
many  such  cases.  And,  In  the  Cold  War,  on« 


need  only  recall  such  examples  as  Lebanon 
and  the  Formosa  Straits  In  1958  and  the 
Cuban  crisis  In  1962. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  military  ex- 
cursions on  the  time  dimension  are  docu- 
mented as  well  as  the  World  War  II  episodes 
that  I  mentioned.  As  a  result,  some  people 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  how  vital  that  time 
dimension  can  be.  I  recently  read,  for  ex- 
ample, a  narrow  and  shortsighted  view  by  a 
nonhlstorlan  who  wrote,  "Historically  speak- 
ing, the  case  for  the  deep  Interdiction  mis- 
sion is  poor."  Perhaps  a  part  of  the  ex- 
planation for  this  kind  of  pseudo-historical 
shortsightedness  Is  In  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  documenting  events  that  were  kept  from 
happening. 

In  any  case.  It  turns  out — and  not  too 
surprisingly — that  the  Air  Force  has  the 
greatest  faclUty  In  moving  along  the  time 
dimension.  Through  our  tactical,  strategic 
and  alr-llft  systems,  we  can  mass  military 
forcea  and  Increase  their  time  and  place  utU- 
lty. And.  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can 
g^  a  long  way  In  denying  an  enemy  the  abil- 
ity to  mass  his  forces  and  employ  them  at 
the  time  he  needs  them  massed. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focvis  on  still  an- 
other time  dimension  of  military  forces.  In 
this  case,  I  will  be  addressing  the  time  fac- 
tors of  strategic  deterrence.  And.  by  strate- 
gic deterrence  I  mean  the  capability  to  ex- 
hibit sufficient  military  strength  to  con- 
vince any  would-be  attacker  that  he  will  be 
worse  off  if  he  attacks.  Or,  put  another  way, 
I  mean  making  sure  that  no  enemy  mis- 
understands, or  miscalculates  our  ability  to 
survive  an  attack,  and  still  have  sufficient 
force  to  strike  back  with  convincing 
strength.  And  this,  of  course,  Is  a  problem 
with  forces  In  being;  and,  equally  Important, 
a  pro'blem  In  timing. 

Let  me  review  what  those  forces  are  and 
how  they  fit  together  as  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive deterrent.  They  are  really  of  two  types: 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  systems. 
and  what  we  call  the  Triad  of  strategic  of- 
fensive forces. 

In  Its  entirety,  our  sxirvelllance  and  warn- 
ing program  is  a  mosaic  compiled  from  many 
inputs  and  indicators.  But  for  our  purposes 
this  morning,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to 
those  systems  which  provide  warning  of  an 
actual  attack. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  System — or,  BMEWS,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  all  familiar  with  that  system. 
It  has  been  operational  since  1964,  and  con- 
sists of  radar  sites  tied  into  the  NORAD 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex.  In  terms  of 
time,  the  BMEWS  provides  about  a  15-min- 
ute  warning  for  a  mass  ICBM  attack  on  the 
United  States.  It  also  gives  warning  for  an 
IRBM  attack  on  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  course  the  BMEWS  Is  not  foolproof- 
no  system  Is.  It  has  gaps  In  its  coverage.  It 
looks  to  the  North  and  cannot  "see"  the 
"long  way  around"  missiles  that  could  come 
at  us  from  the  South.  Its  capability  is  also 
limited  In  detecting  depressed  trajectory 
missiles  that  could  come  In  under  the  radar 
coverage. 

But  the  BMEWS  Is  complemented  by  a 
network  of  radar  coveiTige  which  blankets 
the  Soviet  Union  and  much  of  China.  This 
Is  a  different  kind  of  radar.  It  Is  called  over- 
the-hortzon  radar.  It  gives  warning  of  a 
mass  missile  attack  as  well  as  nuclear  events 
and  space  launches.  Again  in  terms  of  time, 
it  provides  more  warning  than  the  BMEWS. 

We  have  been  operating  the  over-the-hori- 
zon  radar  as  a  test  system  since  early  1966. 
In  more  than  three  years  of  operation  and 
testing,  it  has  detected  and  reported  a  large 
nimiber  of  ICBM  type  launches.  We  feel 
there  Is  now  only  a  very  remote  chance  of 
missing  a   mass  missile  launch. 

Although  this  radar  does  not  provide  the 
same  detailed  Information  as  does  BMEWS, 
It  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  warn- 
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lug  Its  coverage  fills  the  gaps  in  the 
BJOEWS — that  Is,  It  detects  launches  regard- 
less of  depressed  trajectories  or  fractional 
orbits.  And,  It  provides  warning  sooner.  Of 
course,  what  we  woiild  really  like  is  even  ear- 
lier warning  together  with  precise  trajectory 
information.  I  will  have  a  little  more  to  say 
about  that  later. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  Triad  of  strategic 
offensive  forces.  This  3-pronged  approach 
consists  of  Air  Force  land-based  mlaslles  and 
long-range  bombers  together  with  Navy  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines.  This  combination 
of  forces  significantly  Increases  our  confi- 
dence In  continuing  to  deter  attack. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  greater  con- 
fidence Is  the  reliability  Inherent  In  multi- 
ple Independent  approaches.  An  unforeseen 
vulnerability  or  weakness  in  one  partlctilar 
system  would  not  put  us  out  of  business. 
For  example,  as  the  Soviets  Increase  their 
already  substantial  antl-submartne  wsu^are 
capabilities,  we  would  still  have  sufficient 
strength  to  deter  an  attack. 

Then  there  are  the  advantages  associated 
with  each  type  of  strategic  system.  The 
land-based  ICBMs  stand  ready — constantly 
on  alert,  and  30  minutes  from  their  targets. 
They  are  both  reliable  and  accurate.  Today 
we  have  1054  of  these  missiles  consisting  of 
54  Titans  and  1000  Mlnuteman.  The  Titans 
are  retained  In  our  forces  becaiose  they  can 
deliver  a  large  nuclear  warhead  to  targets 
at  great  ranges.  At  present  the  majority  of 
our  Minuteman  missiles  are  Mlnuteman  I's 
and  n's.  Both  of  these  are  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  warheads,  against  potential  en- 
emies with  the  Mlnuteman  II  having  the 
greater  range. 

Last  year  we  completed  our  development 
flight  test  program  on  the  Mlnuteman  in 
and  the  first  squadron  has  been  deployed. 
The  Mlnuteman  III  Is  MIRV  capable  and 
has  a  vastly  improved  capability  for  the 
deployment  of  re-entry  vehicles  as  well  as 
penetration  aids.  By  1975,  we  plan  to  have 
a  Mlnuteman  force  Just  about  evenly  di- 
vided  between   Mlnuteman  lis   and   Ills. 

The  manned-bomber  Is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  cf  deterrent  force.  It  can  be 
launched  and  then  recalled — without  ever 
penetrating  enemy  airspace.  It  can  be  re- 
routed en  route.  It  can  be  on  airborne  alert 
outside  of  our  continental  limits  and  out  of 
range  of  enemy  defenses.  When  ordered  to 
the  attack,  the  manned  bomber  can  strike 
a  series  of  targets  with  a  variety  of  weapons. 
It  can  also  be  reused. 

Today  we  have  close  to  450  operational 
bombers.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  B-52s  with 
a  small  number  of  FB-llls  currently  enter- 
ing the  Inventory.  The  B-52s  on  alert  carry 
free-fall  bombs  and  alr-to-surface  missiles 
whereas  the  FB-llls  which  will  also  be  on 
alert  carry  only  free-fall  bombs  until  a  new 
alr-to-surface  missile,  now  In  development, 
becomes  operational. 

The  third  part  of  the  Triad  consists  of 
missile-carrying  submarines.  They  offer  yet 
a  different  type  of  targeting  problem  to  the 
Soviets.  The  Navy  has  41  such  submarines 
with  a  total  of  656  missiles.  Of  course,  not 
all  of  those  are  on  station  at  any  one  time. 

These  three  systems  operating  In  concert 
complicate  an  enemy's  defense  problems  and 
Umlt  his  offense  strategies.  For  one  thing, 
they  put  a  strain  on  his  resources.  He  must 
divide  his  available  resources  In  some  fashion 
between  offensive  and  defensive  forces.  Those 
that  go  to  defense  must  then  be  further  di- 
vided between  tintl-balllstlc  missile  systems, 
anti-aircraft  systems,  and  anti-submarine 
warfare.  He  must  also  spread  out  his  top- 
grade  scientists,  engineers  and  managers.  The 
resulting  dilution  in  defenses  Is  tantamount 
to  increased  capabilities  for  our  strategic 
offensive  forces.  At  the  same  time,  resources 
made  available  for  defenses  are  no  longer 
available  for  offensive  systems. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tion of  the  Triad  Is  the  severe  problem  in 


timing  that  it  presents  an  enemy  strategist. 
A  simultaneous  surprise  attack  on  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Triad  Is  vlrtuaUy  Impossible — 
and  a  strike  on  any  one  element  gives  warn- 
ing to  all  of  the  others.  As  a  result,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  first  strike  surprise  attack  by 
an  enemy  Is  largely  foredoeed. 

If  an  enemy  launches  an  ICBM  attack 
against  the  United  States,  the  BMEWS  and 
over-the-horizon  radar  warn  of  the  attack 
eight  to  15  minutes  after  launch.  TTie  time 
remaining  to  Impact  Is  16  to  20  minutes.  This 
Is  more  than  enough  time  for  the  bomber 
alert  force  to  become  airborne  and  to  es- 
cape the  lethal  radius  of  warheads  targeted 
against  their  bases. 

If  an  enemy  chooses  to  attack  our  bomber 
bases  with  submarine  launched  missiles, 
the  first  Impacts  would  provide  rather  con- 
clusive evidence  of  an  attack.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  missiles  In  the  silos  and  submarines 
which  are  on  station  are  still  available  to 
our  command  authority.  Even  If  an  attack  on 
our  bomber  bases  were  timed  to  coincide 
with  our  detection  of  hostile  ICBM  launches, 
this  availability  would  rMnaln.  And,  the 
credibility  of  our  Triad  deterrent  will  be 
further  enhanced  by  our  plans  for  dispersal 
of  the  bomber  force  and  Improved  warning 
systems.  There  are,  of  course,  other  tactics 
in  timing  which  an  enemy  might  use,  but  In 
each  case,  some  part  of  the  Triad  can  still 
respond  with  what  should  be  unacceptable 
destructive  power — that  is,  unacceptable  to 
an  enemy. 

In  effect,  then,  there  is  synergy  In  the 
Triad  which  adds  value  beyond  costs.  And 
while  the  total  value  of  the  Triad  cannot 
be  measured  In  strictly  quantitative  terms. 
It  certainly  has  had  sufficient  time  and  place 
utility  to  deter  any  attack  over  the  past 
decade.  To  paraphrase  General  Forrest,  it 
has  assured  that  we  would  also  be  "lastest 
with  the  mostest." 

But,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  what  has 
been  sufficient,  will  continue  to  be.  As  a 
result  I  am  not  only  concerned  about  where 
we  are  now,  but  also  about  where  we  are 
going,  and  how  we  will  get  there.  This 
means  hard  decisions  on  qualitative  Improve- 
ments and  equally  hard  decisions  on  procure- 
ment quantities  to  assure  the  continued  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  deterrent.  It  also  Intro- 
duces still  another  time  dimension  In  our 
military  forces — In  this  case,  the  time  It 
takes  to  develop  and  deploy  new  capabilities. 

We  are  making  those  hard  choices  right 
now.  We  are  putting  our  limited  resovirces 
on  those  systems  which  will  do  the  most 
to  keep  our  deterrent  effective — and  we  are 
very  much  aware  that  these  programs  are 
time  sensitive. 

Some  of  our  very  important  development 
programs  are  concerned  with  surveillance.  By 
taking  full  advantage  of  earlier  technology 
programs  In  many  areas,  we  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  get  much  better  detection  of 
enemy  missile  launches.  And,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  It  for  both  land-launched  ICBMs  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles.  This 
kind  of  wsirnlng  will,  of  course,  benefit  all 
elements  of  our  strategic  force.  It  will  pro- 
vide more  of  that  very  valuable  commod- 
ity— ^tlme.  It  will  also  mean  more  time  to 
get  the  manned-bomber  force  airborne — even 
In  the  face  of  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles. 

For  the  other  end  of  the  ballistic  missile 
trajectory,  we  are  developing  new  re-entry 
vehicles  and  more  advanced  penetration  aids. 
Some  of  these  developments  are  aimed  at 
giving  us  better  techniques  of  weapon  de- 
livery. Others  are  being  developed  to  dilute, 
saturate,  or  otherwise  degrade  the  enemy's 
defensive  capabUltles.  But  together,  they  will 
erode  the  time  he  has  to  defend  himself 
against  our  retaliatory  forces. 

We  are  also  working  on  the  development 
of  a  new  bomber  as  well  as  new  alr-to-s\irface 
weapwns.  The  development  of  the  B-1  bomber 
Is  now  under  contract.  This  new  aircraft  is 


being  designed  to  get  off  its  base  much  more 
quickly.  That  Is,  It  will  be  aWe  to  escape  an 
attack  with  less  warning.  It  wUl  be  signifi- 
cantly smaller  than  the  B-52  both  In  actual 
size  and,  perhaps  more  Important,  In  Its 
radar  reflectivity.  That,  plus  Its  high  speed 
and  low  altitude  flight  path,  will  leave  enemy 
defenses  less  time  to  respond.  And,  of  course, 
it  win  continue  to  offer  all  of  those  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  the  manned  bomber: 

It  can  be  launched,  recalled,  and  re-used; 

It  can  be  re-routed  enroute; 

It  can  be  on  airborne  alert;  and. 

Each  sortie  can  strike  many  widely  dis- 
persed targets  with  a  variety  of  weapwns. 

But  development  of  an  advanced  strategic 
system,  such  as  the  B-1 ,  is  a  time-consuming 
process.  And  If  there  is  one  thing  we  have 
learned  about  the  development  of  complex 
weapon  systems.  It  Is  that  you  cannot  short- 
en the  development  lead  time — at  least  not 
by  very  much.  But,  reductions  In  funds  and 
unending  studies  can  extend  that  lead  time — 
almost  without  limit.  This  means — ^In  the 
simplest  terms — that  it  costs  you  more,  and 
you  get  it  later.  It  also  means  you  may  not 
have  it  when  you  need  it. 

For  those  reasons,  we  spend  a  lot  of  our 
time  trjrlng  to  keep  our  carefully  selected 
strategic  deterrent  systems  "on  track."  An- 
other example  is  the  short  range  attack  mis- 
sile which  will  add  new  nuclear  capabilities 
to  our  present  bombers — ^the  B-628  and 
FB-llls — as  well  as  the  B-1.  This  new  missile 
is  called  the  SRAM.  It  adds  new  dimensions 
to  our  strategic  bombers  through  its  dis- 
tinctive trajectories.  It  can  get  to  Its  target 
on  a  high  arching  ballistic  path  or  it  can 
hug  the  earth  in  an  all  low  altitude  attack. 
When  in  the  semi -ballistic  mode  it  has  the 
longer  ramp.  At  low  altitude  its  range  Is 
shorter,  but  it  has  the  same  accuracy  of 
delivery.  In  either  case,  the  SRAM  will  get  a 
weapon  on  target  sooner  than  a  gravity  drop 
bomb  and  It  will  substantially  Increase  an 
enemy's  air  and  missile  defense  problems. 
Again,  he  will  have  less  time  to  respond. 

These  new  systems,  as  well  as  others  in  de- 
velopment, should  keep  the  strategic  balance 
from  tilting  against  us — at  least  In  a  quali- 
tative sense.  They  will  provide  more  effec- 
tive systems  and  they  will  protect  us  against 
technological  surprise.  But  In  this  business, 
no  one  Is  ever  really  sure.  We  know  we  could 
do  more  In  system  development,  and  we 
know  we  could  move  somewhat  faster  along 
the  time  dimension  of  system  development. 
But  we  also  know  that  either  of  those  alter- 
natives would  cost  more  money.  At  the  same 
time,  we  see  the  Soviets  doing  more,  and 
apparently  moving  faster.  In  that  context, 
we  are  doing  everything  that  we  can  to 
make  sure  that  we  continue  to  have  "suffi- 
cient" strategic  forces.  In  time,  but  It  Is  a 
risky  business  at  best. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  this  morning  Is 
focus  on  the  time  dimension  of  military 
power — and  more  specifically,  the  time 
dimension  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  forces. 
This  Is  a  very  vital  part  of  our  national 
strategy,  and  certainly  one  that  gets  a  good 
deal  of  attention  In  the  Air  Force.  But  it  is 
really  bigger  than  the  Air  Force. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  our  nuclear  deterrent 
strategy  is  based  on  a  network  of  surveil- 
lance and  detection  systems,  and  on  a  Triad 
of  retaliatory  forces.  Working  together,  with 
each  part  of  the  system  prepared  to  make  Its 
timely  contribution,  we  have  created  an  In- 
ternational environment  of  deterrence,  one 
In  which  no  rational  enemy  would  attack — 
the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  has  been  too 
high.  And  the  reason  the  system  works — 
and  this  Is  the  key  to  deterrence — is  that  each 
part  has  different  characteristics  and  a  differ- 
ent time  profile.  That  Is  what  makes  the  value 
of  the  Triad  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
Individual  parts.  And  that  Is  also  why  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  settle  for  any  one  sys- 
tem— or  even  two. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  Introduced  the 
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specter  of  the  future.  Just  because  our  ex  i- 
reni  forces  and  systems  have  proved  to  be  in 
effective  deterrent  In  the  past,  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  cannot  be  effectively  couq- 
tered  In  the  f  uttire.  For  that  reason — and  r«  c- 
ognlzlng  the  long  lead  times  Involved  in  tHe 
development  of  strategic  weapon  systems — ^^e 
are  pressing  on  with  selected  new  programs 
These  Include  new  surveillance  systems  with 
shorter  response  times,  and  new  retaliate  ry 
systems  with  faster  response  times.  Taksn 
as  a  whole,  we  are  doing  everything  that  ve 
can  to  make  sure  we  will  have  the  forces  ve 
need,  where  we  need  them,  and  when  we  nepd 
them. 


May  18,  1971 


SECRETARY  ROGERS  REJECTS 
WAR  POWER  BILLS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  bn 
Friday,  May  14,  the  Honorable  William  P 
Rogers,  Secretary  of  State,  appeared  te 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Coi  n 
mittee  to  testify  concerning  several  bi  lis 
which  would  set  forth  rules  purportedly 
governing  the  ability  of  the  President  |of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  Arr-'--' 
Forces  in  military  hostilities.  Secrei 
Rogers  presented  his  testimony  in  a  coi 
teous  and  calm  manner  which  fully 
emplified  the  recognition  by  himself 
the  administration  that  Congress  hi 
direct  and  important  role  in  the  sett: 
of  major  foreign  and  military  policies  " 
statement  gave  fair  weight  to  the  c( 
stitutional  expectation  of  coopera 
and  consultation  between  the  legisla 
and  executive  branches  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy  decisions  and  the 
use  of  force  in  the  conduct  of  that  polity. 

But  having  stated  his  commitment jto 
the  achievement  of  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  roles  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  this  field.  Secretary  Rogers  majde 
it  clear  that  his  view  of  our  system  lof 
shared  powers  does  not  mean  that  one 
branch  possesses  the  dominating  role  las 
the  authors  of  the  war  powers  legislatiton 
would  presimie  the  Congress  to  have.  By 
shared  powers,  the  Secretary  appearsjto 
mean  that  each  of  our  political  branches 
holds  grants  of  authority  which  enabia  it 
to  act  independently.  In  contrast,  ttie 
bold  assertion  made  by  the  Senator  f  r^m 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  that  the  President 
is  the  mere  "executive  arm  of  Congress" 
who  must  carry  out  "its  poUcy  directives 
in  the  prosecution  of  military  hostilities" 
shows  all  too  clearly  what  the  authors  .of 
the  War  Powers  bills  have  In  mind  when 
they  speak  of  "shared  powers."  1 

Though  it  is  normally  desirable  tliat 
military  action  should  not  be  initiated 
without  cooperation  between  the  two 
branches.  Secretary  Rogers  points  4ut 
there  are  occasions  when  it  is  utterly  :  n- 
dispensable  for  the  President  to  act  1  n- 
mediately  and  in  secrecy  without  pr  or 
approval  from  Congress.  Indeed,  history 
demonstrates  that  past  Presidents  have 
so  acted  on  their  own  authority,  without 
any  declaration  of  war.  in  nearly  155 
instances. 

Secretary  Rogers  indicates  that  tils 
historical  practice  has  occurred  under  a 
grant  of  authority  by  the  f  ramers  of  the 
Constitution  who  "intended  to  leave  the 
President  certain  Indispensable  em;r- 
gency  powers."  In  speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dent's widely  recognized  power  "to  repel 
sudden  attacks,"  the  Secretary  of  Stfate 
argued: 


That  was  the  one  situation,  in  1787.  In 
which  It  was  evident  that  emergency  action 
was  required.  But  I  submit  that  the  rationale 
behind  the  concept  Is  broader — that  Is,  that 
In  emergency  situations  the  President  has 
power  and  a  responsibility  to  use  the  armed 
forces  to  protect  the  nation's  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree.  I,  too,  believe 
the  President  must  hold  an  independent 
power  of  action  whenever  he  believes  the 
freedoms  of  this  Nation  are  undeniably 
at  stake.  To  explain  what  I  mean,  I  be- 
lieve the  kinds  of  emergency  situations 
which  the  Secretary  has  in  mind  would 
include  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962, 
In  which  President  John  F.  Kennedy  had 
to  act  strongly  and  swiftly  within  a  mat- 
ter of  days  in  order  to  force  the  removal 
of  offensive  missiles  being  aimed  at  80 
million  American  citizens.  I  think  they 
would  also  encompass  the  Corigo  rescue 
efforts  of  1964  In  which  U.S.  Air  Force 
planes  airlifted  about  600  Belgian  para- 
troopers during  two  operations  in  which 
nearly  2,000  civilians,  almost  all  of  them 
non-Americans,  were  saved  from  revolu- 
tionary mobs  threatening  their  lives ;  and 
they  would  definitely  foresee  the  possible 
need  for  the  sudden  deployment  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  American  troops  to 
the  city  of  free  Berlin  during  one  of  the 
cyclical  pressures  against  that  city  by 
Communist  forces. 

Mr.  President,  as  Incredible  as  it  seems, 
the  War  Powers  bills  would  either  pre- 
vent the  President  from  taking  prompt 
emergency  action  In  each  of  these  vital 
true-life  situations  and  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  or  would  else  prohibit 
continued  United  States  action  beyond 
30  days.  In  the  light  of  such  ill-con- 
sidered results  as  these,  I  think  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  putting  it  mildly  when 
he  charges  the  bills  "would  not  serve  the 
Nation's  long-term  interests." 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  There 
are  untold  other  problems  connected  with 
the  War  Powers  proposals.  For  one  thing, 
they  carniot  change  the  Constitution  by 
legislation.  In  this  regard.  Secretary 
Rogers  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  ob- 
serves : 

The  bills  would  raise  a  serious  Constitu- 
tional Issue  of  Interference  with  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  under  the  Constitution  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Also,  any  Members  of  Congress  who 
might  conceive  of  the  war  powers  legisla- 
tion as  serving  the  ends  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  Issues  might  closely  study 
Secretary  Rogers'  warning  that : 

Moreover,  requiring  prior  congressional 
authorization  for  deployment  of  forces  can 
deprive  the  President  of  a  valuable  Instru- 
ment of  diplomacy  which  Is  used  most  often 
to  calm  a  crisis  rather  than  enflame  It. 

In  addition,  the  doves  among  us  might 
take  heed  of  Secretary  Flogers'  funda- 
mental observation  that: 

To  circumscribe  presidential  ability  to  act 
In  emergency  situations — or  even  to  appear 
to  weaken  It — would  run  the  grave  risk  of 
miscalculation  by  a  potential  enemy  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  act  in 
a  crisis.  This  might  embolden  such  a  na- 
tion to  provoke  crises  or  take  other  actions 
which  undermine  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  countless  other 
problems  and  unfortunate  ramifications 


attached  to  the  varioxis  war  powers  meas- 
ures. For  example,  Secretary  Rogers  cau- 
tions that  the  30-day  limitation  might 
prove  impossible  to  implement,  once  our 
troops  have  been  committed,  in  a  maimer 
which  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  in  safety  within  such  an  arbitrary 
time  period. 

In  simunary,  Mr.  President,  the  war 
Powers  legislation  Is  a  can  of  worms.  Re- 
gardless of  all  the  good  motives  in  the 
world  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  these 
bills.  I  must  join  in  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Secretary  Rogers,  who  told 
the  committee: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  legislation  before  you 
as  a  way  to  achieve  these  objectives  because 
(1)  It  attempts  to  flx  In  detail,  and  to  freeze, 
the  allocation  of  the  war  pwwer  between  the 
President  and  Congress — a  step  which  the 
f  ramers  In  their  wisdom  quite  deliberately  de- 
cided against  and  (2)  It  attempts  In  a  num- 
ber of  respects  to  narrow  the  power  given 
the  President  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  entire 
Congress  jmd  a  broad  segment  of  the 
American  public  might  be  able  to  read 
and  study  the  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
presentation  of  Secretary  Rogers  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  relevant  footnotes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress,  thx  PRxsmcNT,  and  the  Was 

POWEKS 

(Statement    of    the    Honorable    William    P. 
Rogers.  Secretary  of  State) 

1.    INTBODTJCnON 

It  Is,  as  always,  my  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee.  I  am  grateful  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
serious  questions  under  consideration. 

The  Committee  has  helped  stimulate  an 
important  examination  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  President  and  Congress  under  our 
Constitution.  This  Administration,  of  course, 
fully  respects  Congress'  right  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  role  in  decisions  involving  the 
use  of  mlUtary  force  and  in  the  formxileUon 
of  o\a  nation's  foreign  policy.  We  realize 
that  under  our  constitutional  system  deci- 
sions In  this  vital  area  should  reflect  a  com- 
mon perspective  among  the  Legislature,  the 
Executive  and  the  electorate  so  that  each 
may  play  Its  proper  role.  We  also  recognize 
that  this  common  persi>ective  can  only  be 
built  through  cooperation  and  consultation 
between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches.  Generally  speaking,  the  constitu- 
tional process  so  wisely  conceived  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  has  worked  well  through- 
out our  history.  Any  attempt  to  change  it 
should  be  approached  carefully  and  should 
be  subjected  to  long  and  full  consideration 
of  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  issue  before  us  involves  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  commit  forces  to  armed 
combat  and  related  questions.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate  and  scholarly  attention.'  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  often  approached  jHSlemlcally 
with  one  side  arguing  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander-ln- 
Chlef  and  the  other  side  asserting  Congress" 
constitutional  pwwer  to  declare  war — the  im- 
plication being  that  these  powers  are  some- 
how incompatible.  The  contrary  is  true.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  that 
there  be  a  proper  balance  between  the  roles 
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at  the  President  and  Congress  In  decisions 
to  use  force  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

In  discussing  these  issues  with  you  today, 
I  wish  first  to  review  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  war  powers  question,  begin- 
ning with  the  Constitution  Itself  and  trac- 
ing the  practice  of  the  nation  throughout 
our  history.  I  would  then  like  to  place  the 
war  powers  issue  in  the  modem  context  and 
discuss  with  you  the  factors  which  I  see 
l)earlng  on  the  issue  of  the  exercise  of  presi- 
dential and  congressional  powers  now  and  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  Finally,  f rc«n  this  per- 
spective, I  will  describe  what  I  believe  the 
national  interest  requires  in  terms  of  a 
proper  balance  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Frist,  let  me  stress  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
Is  the  heart  of  the  political  process  as  con- 
ceived by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
In  the  absence  of  such  cooperation,  no  leg- 
islation which  seeks  to  define  constitutional 
powers  more  rigidly  can  be  effective.  Con- 
versely, given  such  cooperation,  such  leg- 
islation is  unneceseary.  Obviouly  there  Is  need 
for  and  great  value  In  congressional  ptu-tlc- 
ipation  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
and  in  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  force. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  clear  need 
In  terms  of  national  survival  for  preserving 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
act  In  emergency  situations. 

n.    HISTORICAL   BACKGROUND 

A.  Textual  authority  and  the  intention  of  the 
framers 

Let  me  turn,  then,  first  to  the  historical 
background  beginning  with  the  Constitution. 
Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution  grants 
Congress  a  number  of  specific  powers  relevant 
to  oxir  discussion,  including  the  power 
"to  .  .  .  provide  for  the  common  De- 
fence .  .  .;  To  declare  War  .  .  .;  To  raise 
and  support  Armies  .  .  .;  To  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy;  To  make  Rules  for  the  Qcrv- 
emment  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces.  .  .  ."  The  Senate,  in  partic- 
ular. Is  given  certain  foreign  relations  fxjwers 
to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties  and  to 
the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  other 
officials.'  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  are  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  out  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  federal  government.'  In  addition. 
Congress  has  the  sole  authority  to  appro- 
priate funds « — a  vital  power  in  the  war 
powers  and  foreign  relations  area. 

The  powers  of  the  President  which  are 
relevant  to  this  inquiry  are  found  In  Article 
n.  The  President  is  vested  with  the  executive 
power  of  the  government,  he  Is  named  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  navy  and 
Is  required  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  "  Prom  these  powers  and 
the  power  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint 
and  receive  ambassadors  is  derived  the 
President's  constitutional  authority  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  not 
writing  In  an  historical  or  political  vacuum. 
Experience  during  the  colonial  period  and 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had 
shown  the  need  to  strengthen  the  central 
government.  The  problem  was  to  create  a 
strong  federal  system  and  yet  prevent 
tyranny.*  Accordingly,  the  framers  established 
three  powerful  federal  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  depended  upon  the  Independence 
of  each  branch  and  their  co-equal  powers 
to  provide  the  checks  and  balances  necessary 
to  preserve  the  democracy. 

The  division  of  the  war  powers  between  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  branches  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  constitutional  framework 
of  shared  powers  and  checks  and  balances. 
By  this  division,  the  framers  changed  prior 
United  States  practice  under  the  Articles  of 
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Confederation  where  the  "sole  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace 
and  war"  had  been  vested  in  the  Legislature.' 
They  wished  to  take  advantage  of  executive 
speed,  efficiency,  secrecy  and  relative  isola- 
tion from  "public  passions."*  At  the  same 
time,  they  wished  to  avoid  the  dangers  to 
democratic  government  exemplified  by  the 
unchecked  British  monarch  who,  as  Hamil- 
ton noted,  had  supreme  authority  not  only  to 
command  the  military  and  naval  forces,  but 
also  to  declare  war  and  to  raise  and  regulate 
fleets  and  armies.*  Mindful  of  the  hardships 
which  war  can  impose  on  the  citizens  of  a 
country  and  fearful  of  vesting  too  much 
power  In  any  individual,  the  framers  in- 
tended that  decisions  regarding  the  Initia- 
tion of  hostilities  be  made  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  nor  by  the  House  or  Senate  alone, 
but  by  the  entire  Congress  and  the  President 
together.""  Yet  it  Is  also  clear  that  the 
framers  Intended  to  leave  the  President  cer- 
tain Indispensable  emergency  powers." 

The  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to 
declare  war  was  debated  iMlefly  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  that  weU-known 
debate  reveals  the  essential  Intention  of  the 
framers.  The  Committee  of  Detail  submitted 
to  the  general  convention  a  draft  article 
which  gave  the  Congress  the  power  "to  make 
war."  Pursuant  to  a  motion  by  Madison  and 
Gerry,  this  was  amended  to  the  power  "to 
declare  war."  This  change  in  wording  was 
not  Intended  to  detract  from  Congress'  role 
in  decisions  to  engage  the  country  In  war. 
Rather  It  was  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 
preserve  In  the  President  an  emergency  pow- 
er— as  Madison  explained  It — "to  repel  sud- 
den attacks"  and  also  to  avoid  the  confusion 
of  "making"  war  with  "conducting"  war, 
which  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  President." 

The  necessity  to  repel  sudden  attacks  was 
the  case  cited  by  the  framers  in  which  the 
President  clearly  had  power  to  act  Immedi- 
ately on  his  own  authority.  That  was  the 
one  situation.  In  1787,  in  which  U  was  evi- 
dent that  emergency  action  was  required. 
But  I  submit  that  the  rationale  behind  the 
concept  is  broader — that  Is,  that  In  emer- 
gency situations  the  President  has  power 
and  a  responsibility  to  use  the  armed  forces 
to  protect  the  nation's  security."  This  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  subsequent  practice 
and  Judicial  precedents,  as  I  will  show  later. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  debate  at  the  time  cen- 
tered on  the  need  to  curb  the  European  mon- 
arch's tradition  of  precipitating  offensive 
wars  and  to  transfer  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  war  powers  previously  exercised 
by  the  states;  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  scope  of  the  President's  power  to  use  the 
armed  forces  for  defensive  purposes  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  or  its  security  interests." 

The  constitutional  division  of  authority 
in  the  war  powers  area,  as  I  see  It.  parallels 
the  constitutional  balance  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislature  In  other  fields.  By 
dividing  these  powers  between  the  two 
branches,  the  Constitution  established  a  sys- 
tem that,  except  In  emergency  situations, 
would  function  most  effectively  if  decisions 
to  Involve  the  nation  in  armed  conflict  were 
arrived  at  Jointly  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

B.  Selected  historical  examples 

In  addition  to  the  textual  authority  and 
the  framers'  intentions  regarding  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President,  we 
should  consider  the  practical  exercise  of  those 
powers  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Many  scholars  have  reviewed  the  historical 
records  "  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  cover  all  of 
this  ground  again.  I  think  it  is  important, 
however,  to  Identify  the  trend  which  devel- 
oped. 

Prom  the  earliest  years  of  the  republic  we 
find  examples  of  presidential  vise  of  the  armed 
forces  without  congressional  approval.  These 
were,  at  first,  very  limited  in  character.  For 
example.  In  1801  President  Jefferson  sent  on 
his  own  authority  a  squadron  of  ships  to 


protect  American  vessels  from  the  Bait>ary 
pirates,  but  he  authorized  them  to  take  only 
defensive  actions."  The  scope  of  presidential 
Initiative  expanded  during  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  President  Polk  sent  American 
forces  into  the  disputed  territory  near  the 
Rio  Grande  in  January  1848,  where  they  en- 
gaged in  battle  with  the  Mexicans  purely  on 
presidential  authority." 

In  1900  President  McKlnley  sent  6,000 
troops  to  China  wlttiout  congressional  au- 
thorization to  protect  Americans  SJid  help 
put  down  tbe  Boxer  Rebellion."  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  his  own  authority  dis- 
patched gunboats  to  the  Canal  Zone  area." 
Later.  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft.  Wilson  and 
Coolldge  Intervened  and  temporarily  occupied 
other  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries without  prior  congressional  approval.-" 
Nicaragua,  for  example,  was  occupied  and.  In 
effect,  administered  by  U.S.  marines  for  near- 
ly seven  years,  from  1926-1933.  Congressional 
approval  was  never  requested. =° 

This  history  shows  an  increasing  exercise 
by  the  President  of  his  constitutional  powers 
to  use  American  armed  forces  abroad,  without 
the  prior  authc»'lzatlon  of  the  Congress.  And 
yet  there  was  remarkably  little  complaint 
from  the  Congress.  It  is  interesting  to  specu- 
late why  this  was  so.  It  seems  to  me  there 
may  have  been  several  possible  factors.  In  the 
first  place,  I  suppose  that  the  President  was 
acting  in  the  context  of  a  generally  popular 
consensus  in  the  country  that  the  United 
States  should  assume  a  posture  consistent 
with  its  emerging  power.  i>artlcularly  in  the 
Weertem  Hemisphere.  Second,  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century  presi- 
dential actions  occurred  In  the  Caribbean, 
where  this  country's  power  was  ao  predomin- 
ant that  there  wae  little  or  no  chance  of 
forcible  response  to  o\ir  actions.  Therefore, 
the  risks  to  the  nation  which  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  was  designed  to  reduce  never  ajvee.  In 
short,  there  being  no  risk  of  major  war,  one 
could  argue  there  was  no  violation  of  Con- 
gress' p>ower  to  declare  war." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  even  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  executive  agreements  in  1940-41 
with  Britain  effecting  an  exchange  of  de- 
stroyers for  bases  in  the  Western  Atlantic 
and  agreements  with  Denmark  and  Iceland 
for  bases  In  Greenland  and  Iceland  can  be 
considered  a  legitimate  exercise  of  hemi- 
spheric defense. •■ 

However,  the  factor  distinguishing  these 
agreements  from  prior  presidential  actions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  that  in  1940- 
41  there  was  most  unmistakably  a  great  risk 
that  the  United  States  would  become  in- 
volved in  a  major  war. 

I  cite  these  historical  precedents  not  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  dispositive  of  the 
constitutional  Issues  your  Committee  Is  con- 
sidering— far  from  it — but  to  Illustrate  how 
the  constitutional  system  adapts  itself  to 
historical  circumstances.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons for  presidential  Initiatives  during  this 
period,  they  seem  to  have  been  responsive  to 
the  times  and  to  have  refiected  the  mood 
of  the  nation. 

You  are,  of  course,  equally  familiar  with 
the  post-World  War  11  history  surrounding 
the  exercise  of  war  powers  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  pursuant  to  reso- 
lutions of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  President  Truman  committed  over 
a  quarter  million  of  air,  naval,  and  land 
forces  to  a  war  in  Korea  without  congres- 
sional authorization. 

The  Tr\iman  administration  based  Its 
authority  to  commit  these  troops  squarely 
on  the  President's  constitutional  authority. 
It  asserted  that  "the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  has  full  control  over  the  use 
thereof."  ••  Citing  past  Instances  of  presi- 
dential use  of  armed  force  in  the  broad  in- 
terests of  American  foreign  policy,  the  Ad- 
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ministration  asserted  that  there  waa  a 
•'traditional  power  of  the  President  to  ise 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  wH  h- 
out  consulting  Congress."  *•  Reliance  was  also 
placed  on  the  fact  that  the  action  was  tal  en 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  part  of 
both  the  treaty  and  international  law  wh  ch 
the  President  Is  constitutionally  empowe;  ed 
to  execute.-" 

President  Elsenhower  sought  congresslo  lal 
authorization  for  possible  engagement  of 
American  forces  in  Middle  East  ■"■  and  In  he 
area  around  Formosa. ■»  In  his  request  fo  ■  a 
resolution  on  Formosa  he  stated  his  view 
that: 

"Authority  for  some  of  the  actions  wh  ch 
might  be  required  would  be  Inherent  In  .he 
authority  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Until 
Congress  can  act  I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far 
as  my  constitutional  powers  extend,  to  t)  ike 
whatever  emergency  action  might  be  forued 
upon  us  In  order  to  protect  the  rights  s  nd 
security  of  the  United  States. 

"However,  a  suitable  congressional  reso- 
lution would  clearly  and  publicly  establish 
the  authority  of  the  President  as  Comman  ler 
In  Chief  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
Nation  promptly  and  effectively  for  the  p  ar- 
poses  Indicated  if  In  his  Judigment  It  se- 
came  necessary."  =" 

When  President  Elsenhower  sent  14,)00 
troops  Into  Lebanon  In  1958  he  did  so  with- 
out seeking  specific  congressional  approval 
and  without  specifically  basing  his  authoilty 
on  the  1957  Middle  East  Resolution.  He  slid 
that  the  troops  were  sent  "to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives — there  are  about  2.500  Americans 
In  Lebanon — and  by.  their  presence  there  to 
assist  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  pre- 
serve Its  territorial  Integrity  and  political  In- 
dejjendence."  "I  have,"  he  said,  "come  to  ihe 
sober  and  clear  conclusion  that  the  action 
taken  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  required  to  supjiort 
the  principles  of  justice  and  Internatldnal 
law  upon  which  peace  and  a  stable  inter^- 
tional  order  depend."  "  j 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  ordered  the 
quarantine  of  Cuba,  "acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  Ime 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  Ithe 
United  States.  In  accordance  with  the  afore- 
mentioned resolutions  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Organ  of  Consultatloq  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  to  defend  Ithe 
security  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." " 
resolution  of  Congress  referred  to  by 
President  was  passed  one  month  before 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  quaranl 
proclamation.  The  Cuban  Resolution, 
the  other  area  resolutions  contained  no 
of  authority  to  the  President:  It  simply  (de- 
clared that  the  United  States  was  determllied 
to  use  any  means  necessary  to  prevent  Cpba 
from  extending  Its  subversive  activities 
through  the  hemisphere  and  from  creallng 
or  using  an  externally  supported  mllllary 
capacity  which  would  endanger  United  Sti  ites 
security  .■= 

In  April  1965  President  Johnson  ^nt 
United  States  Marines  into  the  Dominion 
Republic  virlthout  congressional  authorl  ca- 
tion, and  stated  initially  that  he  was  eKer- 
clslng  the  President's  power  to  protect  the 
safety  of  American  citizens."  A  few  days 
later  when  the  peace-keeping  objective!  of 
the  action  became  predominant,  he  ex- 
plained his  action  as  an  exercise  of  the  Pres- 
ident's power  to  preserve  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere  In  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  In  the  OAS  Charter.**  Ati  no 
time  during  the  Dominican  action  did  the 
President  seek  congressional  authorizatl(  in. 

When  President  Johnson  began  sent  Ing 
American  combat  troops  to  South  Vlet-Ifam 
In  1965,  he  relied  as  authority  for  his  action, 
on  a  combination  of  his  own  constitutional 
authority  as  Chief  Executive  and  C^m- 
mander-ln -Chief,    the    Senate's    advice   land 
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consent  to  the  SEATO  treaty,  and  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Congress  in  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Resolution.^ 

Looking  back  then  over  the  last  twenty 
years,  one  can  see  that  Presidents  have 
given  varying  rationales  for  Executive  action 
and  varying  Interpretations  of  the  necessity 
of  congressional  authorization. 

I  think  there  are  two  points  to  be  made 
regarding  this  period  of  our  history.  First, 
certainly  the  area  resolutions  were  some 
evidence  of  congressional  approval.  Usually, 
however,  they  arose  In  an  atmosphere  of 
crisis  or  else  in  a  different  factual  context 
than  that  in  which  they  were  eventually 
relied  upon.  The  question  Is  not  whether 
these  resolutions  are  useful  to  Presidents — 
of  course  they  are — but  Instead  whether  such 
open-ended  delegations  are  an  effective 
means  for  Congress  to  exercise  Its  constitu- 
tional authority. 

Second,  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
argue  today  whether  or  to  what  extent  past 
presidential  decisions  regarding  the  use 
of  military  force  have  served  the  national 
Interest.  TTie  very  concept  of  that  which  best 
serves  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  has  undergone  significant  change 
since  the  uses  of  force  of  the  1950'8  and 
1960s.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  represents  a 
recognition  that  protection  of  our  national 
interest  does  not  require  an  automatic 
United  States  military  response  to  every 
threat.  The  aim  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is 
to  Increase  the  participation  of  other  na- 
tions in  individual  and  collective  defense 
efforts.  While  reaffirming  our  treaty  com- 
mitments and  offering  a  shield  against 
threats  from  nuclear  powers  aimed  at  our 
allies  or  other  nations  vital  to  our  security, 
we  now  look  to  the  nation  directly  threat- 
ened to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  the  manpower  necessary  for  its  de- 
fense. I  am  sure  this  new  approach  will  be 
of  great  help  In  achieving  balanced  execu- 
tive-legislative participation  In  decisions 
regarding  the  use  of  military  force. 

C.  Judicial  Precedents 

Let  me  turn  now  briefly  to  an  examination 
of  judicial  precedents  in  the  war  powers 
area.  There  are  relatively  few  judicial  deci- 
sions concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  respective  war  powers  under 
the  Constitution.  The  courts  have  usually 
regarded  the  subject  as  a  political  question  » 
and  refused  to  take  jurisdiction.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Luftig  v.  McNamara,  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a  suit 
by  an  Army  private  to  enjoin  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  sending  him  to  Vietnam  on 
the  ground  that  the  war  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  court  stated : 

"It  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  area  less 
suited  for  judicial  action  that  than  Into 
which  Appellant  would  have  us  Intrude.  The 
fundamental  division  ot  authority  and  power 
established  by  the  Constitution  precludes 
judges  from  overseeing  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  or  the  use  and  disposition  of 
military  power;  these  matters  are  plainly 
the  exclusive  province  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  .  .  ."  "^ 

Accordingly,  to  the  extent  Issues  regard- 
ing the  war  powers  are  resolved,  their  re- 
solution Is  likely  to  come,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  through  political  Inter- 
action of  the  President,  Congress  and  the 
electorate.  And,  in  the  final  analysis,  that 
is  the  most  appropriate  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  fundamental  constitutional  ques- 
tions of  this  character. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  court  decisions 
which  contain  expressions  of  judicial  opin- 
ion relevant  to  the  war  p)owers  Issue.  These 
cases  suggest  some  rough  guidelines.  First, 
the  decisions  indicate  that  courts  recognize 
and  accept  the  President's  authority  to  em- 
ploy the  armed  forces  In  hostilities  without 
express  congressional  authorization. 


For  example,  in  Durand  v.  Hollings,"  the 
second  circuit  held  In  1860  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  authorization,  the 
Executive  had  broad  discretion  In  determin- 
ing when  to  use  military  force  abroad  In  or- 
der to  respond  quickly  to  threats  against 
American  citizens  and  their  property.  In  the 
Prize  Cases  ^  during  the  ClvU  War,  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  President  Lincoln's 
Southern  blockade  despite  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  or  other  specific  congres- 
sional authorization.  The  Coiirt  held  that, 
when  war  Is  initiated  by  the  other  party,  the 
President  Is  not  only  authorized,  but  obliged 
to  resist  force  by  force  and  has  broad  discre- 
tion In  deciding  what  measures  are  demanded 
by  the  crisis.  The  decision  was  also  based  on 
the  Court's  finding  of  a  general  congressional 
sanction  of  the  war  from  ancillary  legislation 
and  subsequent  congressional  ratification. 

The  Steel  Seizure  Case,  Youngstoum  Sheet 
<Se  Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,">  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  invalid  President  Tru- 
man's seizure  of  the  steel  mills  during  the 
Korean  War,  is  sometimes  cited  as  Indicat- 
ing the  limits  of  the  President's  Independ- 
ent constitutional  authority.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  precise  Issue  in 
that  case  was  not  the  President's  authority 
to  conduct  hostilities  but  the  scope  of  his 
power  over  a  clearly  domestic  matter — labor 
management  relations.  Moreover,  the  Court 
noted  and  several  Justices  based  their  concur- 
ring opinions"  on  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  enacted  a  number  of  laws  concerning 
domestic  labor  disputes  and  in  so  doing  ex- 
plicitly withheld  the  power  of  seizure  from 
the  President. 

This  aspect  of  the  Steel  Seizure  Case  leads 
to  a  second  observation :  that  throughout  our 
history  a  head-on  collision  between  legisla- 
tion and  presidential  action  has  rarely.  If 
ever,  occurred  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy." 
This  is  a  testament  to  the  strength  and 
flexibility  of  our  system,  and  to  the  states- 
manship of  the  nation's  leaders. 

There  are  few  judicial  pronouncements  on 
what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  a  clear 
collision  in  the  area  of  the  war  powers.  In 
Ex  Parte  MilHgan,"  the  concurring  orplnlon 
of  four  Justices  indicated  there  were  limits 
to  what  Congress  might  do  by  legislation : 

"Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise 
and  support  and  govern  armies  but  to  declare 
war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide 
by  law  for  carrying  on  war.  This  power  nec- 
essarily extends  to  all  legislation  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess, except  such  as  interfere  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  and  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns. That  power  and  duty  belong  to  the 
President  as   commander-in-chief."** 

But  perhaps  Justice  Jackson  stated  the 
wisest  rule  when  he  said  that  in  the  event 
of  a  clear  collision  between  legislation  and 
presidential  action  "...  any  actual  test  of 
power  is  likely  to  depend  on  the  Imperatives 
of  events  and  contemporary  imponderables 
rather  than  on  aljstract  theories  of  law."*» 
A  third  guideline  that  emerges  Is  that 
when  acts  of  Congress  authorize  presidential 
action,  the  President's  power  Is  at  Its  zenith; 
It  encompasses  both  the  authority  delegated 
to  him  by  Congress  and  whatever  Independ- 
ent constitutional  authority  he  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter.  It  is  in 
this  third  situation  that  we  find  the  much- 
quoted  case  of  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Export  Co.."  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  normal  legal  restrictiona 
upon  congressional  delegations  of  power  to 
the  President  in  domestic  affairs  do  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  delegations  in  external 
affairs  because  of  the  Executive's  extensive 
independent  authority  in  that  realm  and  the 
desirability  of  allowing  him  maximum  flexi- 
bility In  exercising  that  authority.*'  There 
are  numerous  other  examples  of  wide  defi- 
nition of  presidential  powers  when  acting 
under  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Con- 
gress.*• 
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m.   THE    MODERN    CONTEXT 


As  we  turn  from  an  examination  of  his- 
tory to  an  analysis  of  the  modem  context 
in  which  the  President  and  Congress  operate, 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fundamental  changes 
in  the  factual  setting  In  which  the  war  pow- 
ers must  be  exercised.  And  Indeed,  It  Is  this 
very  change  In  setting  which  has  raised  dif- 
ficult constitutional  Issues  that  cannot  be 
answered  by  reference  to  history  alone. 

The  primary  factors  underlying  this  trans- 
formation are  rather  evident  and  need  only 
be  summarized.  They  include,  flrst,  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  large,  standing 
military  capacity  which  is  sufficiently  well- 
equipped  and  mobile  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  play  a  major  peacekeeping  role  al- 
most anywhere  In  the  world  and  often  with 
little  delay.  This  development  has  generated 
a  reliance  upon  the  United  States  by  other 
nations  to  help  protect  them— which  has 
been  translated  into  a  series  of  defense 
treaties — and  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments m  good  faith. 

Let  me  say  again,  because  I  think  It  Is 
Important  to  the  issue  before  us.  that  this  Ad- 
ministration has  begun  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  expanding  U.S.  military  Involvement 
abroad.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  means  that 
while  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
honor  its  commitments  and  to  play  a  large 
and  active  role  in  world  affairs,  we  should 
not  seek  in  all  cases  to  have  the  preponder- 
ant role.  We  seek  a  new  partnership  with 
nations  of  the  world  In  which  they  be- 
come Increasingly  self-reliant  and  assume 
greater  responsibilities  for  their  own  welfare 
and  security  and  that  of  the  International 
community." 

The  second  factor  which  characterizes  the 
modem  context  Is  the  development  of  tech- 
nology, especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weaponry.  The  fear  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
Importance  of  deterrence  have  engendered 
a  sense  of  need  to  be  able  to  take  prompt, 
decisive  Executive  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  even  a  minor  skirmish 
oould  lead  to  a  confrontation  of  the  major 
powers  and  raise  the  spectre  of  nuclear  war, 
serves  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  ap- 
propriate congressional  participation  in  de- 
cisions which  risk  involving  the  United  States 
in  hostilities. 

Third,  the  institutional  capacities  of  the 
Presidency  have  facilitated  the  broad  use  of 
presidential  powers.  The  heightened  pace, 
complexity  and  hazards  of  contemporary 
events  often  require  rapid  and  clear  deci- 
sions. The  nation  must  be  able  to  act  flexibly 
and.  In  certain  cases,  without  prior  publicity. 
The  institutional  advantages  of  the  Presi- 
dency, which  are  especially  Important  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs,  were  pointed  out  in 
The  Federalist:  the  unity  of  office.  Its  capac- 
ity for  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  its  superior 
sources  of  information." 

Unlike  the  Presidency,  the  Institutional 
characteristics  of  Congress  have  not  lent 
themselves  as  well  to  the  requirements  of 
speed  and  secrecy  in  times  of  recurrent  crises 
and  rapid  change.  The  composition  of  Con- 
gress with  its  numerous  members  and  their 
diverse  constituencies,  the  resultant  com- 
plexity of  the  decision-making  process,  and 
Congress'  constitutional  tasks  of  debate,  dis- 
cussion and  authorization  inevitably  make 
it  a  more  deliberative,  public  and  diffuse 
body." 

Yet,  In  order  to  balance  this  picture,  we 
must  also  note  the  inherent  limitations  of 
the  Presidency.  There  are  few  signiflcant 
matters  which  can  be  accomplished  by  pres- 
idential order  alone.  The  essence  of  presi- 
dential jxxwer  is  the  ability  :o  enlist  public 
support  for  national  policy."  and  in  this  the 
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President  needs  the  cooperation  of  Congress. 
Virtually  every  presidential  program  reqxilres 
implementing  legislation  and  funding. 
Through  their  powers  of  investigation,  and 
supervision,  congressional  conunlttees  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  ability  to  Inspire 
national  debate,  focus  public  opinion  and 
thereby  Influence  presidential  policy.  The 
Senate's  power  to  advise  and  consent  to 
treaties  and  appointments  serves  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  Senate's  indispensable 
role  in  foreign  policy. 

Of  course,  the  electorate  Is  the  ultimate 
restraint  upon  the  President  and  Congress 
in  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  in  his  "State  of  the  World" 
message:  "Our  experience  in  the  1960'8  has 
underlined  the  fact  that  we  should  not  do 
more  abroad  than  domestic  opinion  can  sus- 
tain." "  The  President  and  Congress  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  people's  willingness  to  suffer 
the  potential  physical,  economic  and  po- 
litical costs  of  military  actions.  The  nation's 
ability  to  sustain  long-term  military  action 
depemis  on  the  ability  of  the  President  and 
Congress  to  convince  the  people  of  the  wis- 
dom of  their  policies. 

IV.    The   proper   balance    between   Congress 
and  the  President 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  wrar  powers  over  the  course  of 
our  history  and  described  the  modem  con- 
text in  which  those  powers  must  be  exer- 
cised. The  most  difficult  queartion  Is  still  be- 
fore us.  What  should  we  seek  for  the  fu- 
ture— what  is  the  proper  balance  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  musit  srtart  from 
the  recognition  that  the  exercise  of  the  war 
powers  under  the  Constitution  is  essen- 
tially a  political  process.  It  requires  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  trust  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  and  wise  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  both  if  the  nation's  interests  are  to 
be  well  served. 

Your  Committee  now  has  before  It  several 
bills"  which  attempt  to  define  and  codify 
the  war  powers  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  a  way  that  I  believe  would  not  serve 
the  nation's  long-term  interests.  I  brieve 
that  the  objectives  of  the  sponsors  of  these 
bills,  including  Senator  Javlts,  Senator  Taft, 
and  Senator  Bagleton,  and  most  recently 
Senator  Stennls,  are  the  same  as  the  objec- 
tives of  thl3  Administration.  We  both  want  to 
avoid  Involving  the  nation  In  wars,  but  if 
hostilities  are  forced  upon  us,  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  United  States  involve- 
ment Is  quickly  and  effectively  undertaken 
and  is  fully  in  accordance  with  our  consti- 
tutional processes.  So  the  difference  Is  not 
In  our  objectives  but  In  how  to  achieve  those 
objeoUves.  I  am  opposed  to  the  legislation 
before  you  as  a  way  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives because  (1)  it  attempts  to  fix  in  de- 
tail, and  to  freeze,  the  allocation  of  the  war 
power  between  the  President  and  Congress— 
a  step  which  the  framers  in  their  wisdom 
quite  deliberately  decided  against  and  (2) 
It  attempts  in  a  number  of  respects  to  nar- 
row the  power  given  the  President  by  the 
Constitution 

Regarding  the  flrst  point,  these  bills  reflect 
an  approach  which  is  not  consistent  with 
o\ir  constitutional  tradition.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  Invested  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  with  war  powers  appro- 
priate to  their  respective  roles  and  capabUl- 
tles,  without  attempting  to  specify  precisely 
who  would  do  what  In  what  circumstances 
and  in  what  time  period,  or  how  far  one 
branch  could  go  without  the  other.  This  was 
left  to  the  political  process,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  constitutional  system  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  Our  constitutional  system 
Is  founded  on  an  assumption  of  cooperation 
rather  than  conflict,  and  this  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary In  matters  of  war  and  peace.  The  effec- 
tive operation  of  that  system  requires  that 
both  branches  work  together  from  a  common 


perspective  rather  than  seeking  to  forge 
shackles  based  on  the  assumption  of  diver- 
gent perspectives. 

As  for  the  second  aspect,  although  the  bills 
recognize  to  a  signiflcant  extent  the  Presi- 
dent's full  range  of  constitutional  authority, 
they  do  tend  to  limit  the  President  in  some 
questionable  ways.  It  appears,  for  example, 
that  two  of  the  bUls  »  do  not  cover  situations 
like  that  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  fall- 
ing to  recognize  the  need  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion and  the  propriety  of  a  presidential  re- 
sponse to  such  situations,  the  bills  are  un- 
duly restrictive.  It  is  inconceivable,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  President  could  have  carried 
out  the  delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
missiles  from  Cuba  If  there  had  been  a  full- 
scale  congressional  debate  prior  to  his  de- 
ciding on  a  course  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic action. 

Some  of  the  bills  would  also  seek  to  restrict 
the  President's  authority  to  deploy  forces 
abroad  short  of  hostilities.  Tills  raises  a  seri- 
ous constitutional  Issue  of  Interference  with 
the  President's  authority  under  the  Consti- 
tution as  Commander-in-Chief.  Moreover,  re- 
quiring prior  congressional  authorization  for 
deployment  of  forces  can  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  valuable  Instrument  of  diplomacy 
which  is  used  most  often  to  calm  a  crisis 
rather  than  enflame  it.  For  example,  such  a 
restriction  could  seriously  limit  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  force  to  back  up  the  exercise  of  our  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  Berlin  or  to  deploy 
elements  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  connection  with  the  Middle  £)ast 
situation. 

At  least  two  of  the  bills  would  require  that 
action  Initiated  by  the  President  within  his 
speclfled  authority  be  terminated  after  30 
days  unless  Congress  enacts  sustaining  leg- 
islation; "  and  three  of  the  bills  would  permit 
Congress  to  terminate  presidential  action  In 
less  than  30  days."  The  bills  would  provide 
for  expedited  action  on  such  legislation  but 
would  not  and  could  not  insure  deflnltlve 
congressional  action  within  the  30  day  pe- 
riod. This  raises  another  constitutional  issue, 
that  is  whether  the  President's  authority 
under  the  Constitution — for  example,  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  against  sudden  attack — could 
be  limited  or  terminated  by  congressional 
action  or  Inaction.  The  30-day  limitation 
also  raises  practical  problems  regarding  the 
conduct  of  our  forces.  Once  our  forces  are 
committed  to  hostilities.  It  might  prove  im- 
possible to  terminate  those  hostilities  and 
provide  for  the  safety  of  our  forces  within 
an  arbitrary  time  period.  To  the  extent  the 
legislation  would  Impinge  In  these  ways 
upon  the  President's  authority  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Chief  Executive,  it  Is 
of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

There  Is  another  consideration.  To  circum- 
scribe presidential  ability  to  act  in  emer- 
gency situations — or  even  to  appear  to 
weaken  it — would  run  the  grave  risk  of  mis- 
calculation by  a  potential  enemy  regarding 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  act  In  a 
crisis.  This  might  embolden  such  a  nation 
to  provoke  crises  or  take  other  actions  which 
undermine  International  peace  and  security. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  sufficient  fore- 
sight to  provide  wisely  for  all  contingencies 
that  may  arise  in  the  future.  I  am  sure  the 
founding  fathers  acted  on  that  premise;  and 
we  should  be  most  reluctant  to  reverse  that 
judgment.  Moreover.  I  firmly  believe  that 
Congress'  ability  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
powers  does  not  depend  on  restricting  in 
advance  the  necessary  flexibility  which  the 
Constitution  has  given  the  President. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  Interpret  "flexibility"  as  a 
euphemism  for  unchecked  Executive  power. 
Some  have  argued  that  Congress  power  to  de- 
clare war  should  be  Interpreted  as  a  purely 
symbolic  act  with  little  real  substance  in  a 
world  in  which  declared  wars  have  become 
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Infrequent  despite  the  existence  of  real  los- 
tllltles*  In  my  Judgment  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  do  so.  Congress'  power  to  decjare 
war  retains  real  meaning  In  the  modern  don- 
text.  While  the  form  In  which  the  poiwer 
Is  exercised  may  change,  nevertheless  the 
constitutional  imperative  remains:  If  the 
nation  is  to  be  taken  into  war  or  to  embark 
on  actions  which  run  serious  risk  of  war,  the 
critical  decisions  must  be  made  only  alter 
the  most  searching  examination  and  on  [the 
basis  of  a  national  consensus  and  they  o^ust 
be  truly  representative  of  the  will  of  tthe 
people.  For  this  reason,  we  must  ensure  l^at 
such  decisions  reflect  the  effective  exertise 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  t|ieir 
respective  constitutional  responsibilities 

V.  Conclusion 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  ens\ire  that  the 
constitutitonal  framework  of  shared  respon- 
BlbUlty  for  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers 
works  in  the  nation's  best  Interests?         I 

First,  we  are  prepared  to  explore  with  ^ou 
ways  of  helping  Congress  reinforce  its  <>wn 
Information  capability  on  issues  involving 
war  and  peace.  For  example,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  Instruct  each  of  our  geographic  'as- 
sistant secretaries  to  provide  your  Com4ilt- 
tee  on  a  regular  basis  with  a  full  brieflngj  on 
developments  in  his  respective  area.  If  you 
believed  this  would  be  helpful.  Regular  and 
continuing  briefings  would  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  keep  abreast  of  developing  cfflsls 
Bltuatlons.  This  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
nvunerous  official  and  informal  contacts 
which  regularly  take  place  between  meml^rs 
of  the  two  branches. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  effective  con- 
sultation between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  we  have  tried  to  follow  this  policy. 
It  is  not  only  Congress  that  is  weakened:  by 
a  lack  of  consultation.  Our  nation's  foraign 
policy  is  itself  weakened  when  It  does  not 
reflect  continuing  interaction  and  consulta- 
tion between  the  two  branches. 

Third,  the  Congress  must  effectively  exer- 
cise the  powers  which  it  has  under  the  Opn- 
stltution  in  the  war  powers  area.  In  its 
Report  on  the  National  Commitments 
lutlon,  your  Committee  recognized  that 
constitutional  amendment  or  legislative 
•ctment  Is  required"  for  Congress  to  assert 
Its  constitutional  authority.  "If  Congtess 
makes  clear  that  it  Intends  to  exercise  tqese 
powers,"  the  Report  states,  in  referring!  to 
Congress"  war  powers,  "It  Is  most  unlikely 
that  the  executive  will  fall  to  respect  that  ]ln- 
tentlon.""  I  agree  with  that  conclusion.! 

Fourth,  there  is  the  need  to  act  speet^ly, 
»nd  sometimes  with  our  prior  publicity,  In 
crisis  situations.  We  should  try  to  find  better 
Institutional  methods  to  keep  these  require- 
ments from  becoming  an  obstacle  to  Cbn- 
gresB'  exercising  its  full  and  proper  role.  Sug- 
gestions have  come  from  a  number  of  quar- 
ters for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  congies- 
•lonal  committee  which  could  act  as  a  con- 
■ultatlve  body  with  the  President  in  tlfies 
of  emergencies.  If,  after  study,  you  believe 
this  Idea  has  merit,  we  would  be  prept»ed 
to  discuss  it  with  the  Committee  and  deter- 
mine how  best  we  could  cooperate. 

Fifth,  there  is,  in  my  view,  the  clear  nJeed 
to  preserve  the  Presidents  ability  to  acn^in 
emergencies  in  accordance  with  his  oonftl- 
tutlonal  responsibilities.  This  ability  to  act 
In  emergencies,  by  its  very  nature,  cannot]  be 
defined  precisely  In  advance.  Let  me  empjia- 
■Ize  that  I  am  not  suggesting  a  presidential 
carte  blanche.  As  I  Indicated  at  the  bej^n- 
nlng  of  my  statement,  I  believe  the  fratders 
of  the  Constitution  Intended  decisions  jre- 
garding  the  Initiation  of  hosllltles  to  be 
made  Jointly  by  the  Congress  and  the  Prisl- 
dent,  except  in  emergency  situations.  I  Se- 
lleve  that  constitutional  design  remspns 
valid  today. 

In   conclusion,   I   would   like    to   refer   to 
the  suggestion  which  the  distinguished  Seaa 
tor  from  Mississippi.  Senator  Stennls,  mwle 


last  Tuesday  that  the  war  powers  question 
requires  thorough  consideration  and  full 
study.  He  said,  "I  think  this  matter  should 
be  pending  for  a  year  or  more.  It  must  be 
understood  in  every  facet  and  the  pec^le 
must  understand  fully  the  question  that  Is 
Involved.""  I  believe  that  is  wise  advice. 
This  Is  a  basic  question  affecting  otir  con- 
stitutional structure  and  the  security  of  our 
nation.  It  is  meet  important  that  such  a 
matter  be  considered  deliberately  and  calm- 
ly. In  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  emotion 
and  the  passions  that  have  been  generated 
by  the  Viet-Nam  conflict. 

We  in  the  Executive  branch  are  prepared 
to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  war  powers 
question  with  you.  Our  sole  objective  Is  to 
ensure  that  the  nation's  Interests  are  best 
served  in  this  vital  area. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  constitutional 
framework  of  shared  wEir  powers  Is  wise  and 
serves  the  interests  of  the  nation  well  In  the 
modern  world.  The  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  cooperation  between  the  President 
and  Congress  In  this  area  and  for  the  partici- 
pation of  both  In  decision-making  could  not 
be  clearer  than  it  Is  today.  What  Is  required 
Is  the  judicious  and  constructive  exercise  by 
each  branch  of  its  constitutional  powers 
rather  than  seeking  to  draw  arbitrary  lines 
between  them. 
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ferson's conservative  interpretation  of  his 
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retaliation  against  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment which  refused  to  make  reparation  for 
damage  done  there  to  U.S.  citizens  and  their 
property.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  (on  assignment 
to  the  second  circuit)  decided  In  favor  of 
the  defendant;  the  case  never  reached  the 
Supreme  CoXirt.  Cf.  Perrln  v.  United  States, 
4  Ct.  Cl.  643  (1868). 

»  67  U.S.  (2  Black)  636.  665  (1862) ,  Involv- 
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the  property  of  U.S.  citizens  without  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war. 

«343  U.S.  579  (1952). 

«» Concurring  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  id.  at  604-09;  Mr.  Justice  Bur- 
ton, id.  at  656-60;  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  id.  at 
662-65. 

"See  E.  Corwln,  The  President:  Office  and 
Powers  1787-1957,  at  259  (1957)  :  "Actually 
Congress  has  never  adopted  any  legislation 
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resistance  of  an  enemy  or  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  forces." 

«  71  U.S.  (4  Wall)  2  (1866) .  The  case  arose 
as  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  contesting  the 
legality  of  a  conviction  by  a  military  tribu- 
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been  loyal  to  the  Union  diirlng  the  Civil 
War.  fd.  at  118-22. 

"  7d.  at  139. 

«  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
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orders  Interpreting  the  Act  of  1799  (which 
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French  ports) .  Chief  Jxistlce  Marshall,  for  a 
unanimous  Court,  held  the  eelzxu*  unlawful, 
but  noted  In  passing  that  the  presidential 
order  might  well  have  been  lawful  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  authorization  were 
It  not  for  the  express  negation  of  authority 
contained  In  the  Act.  See  also,  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  In  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  supra  at  660-61. 

The  Flying  Fish  Involved  an  Issue  squarrty 
within  the  specific  grant  of  authority  to 
Congress  "to  make  Rules  concerning  Oap- 
tures  on  Land  and  Water,"  [U.S.  Const,  art 
I,   i  81   and  for  tills  reason  sboiild  not  be 


considered  authority  for  congressional  pre- 
dxxnlnance  in  an  area  of  shared  powers,  such 
as  the  war  powers.  Moreover,  The  Flying  Fish 
was  decided  before  the  doctrine  of  "political 
questions"  was  formulated  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  Foster  v.  Neilson,  27  U.S.  (2  Pet.) 
253  (1829)  and,  therefore,  although  It  has 
never  been  overruled,  a  similar  case  would 
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thouj^i  like  every  other  governmental  power 
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dent to  act  in  the  area  of  International  rela- 
tions." Jones.  The  President.  Congress  and 
Foreign  Relations.  29  Calif.  L.  Rev.  666,  at 
575  (1941).  But  see  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  contain  warnings  that  the 
Curtiss-Wright  holding  may  not  be  followed 
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ture. Afroylm  v.  Rusk,  387  U.S.  263  (1967); 
Zemel  v.  Rusk,  381  U.S.  1  (1966);  Reld  v. 
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•See  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v. 
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"  See,  e.g.,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  United  States  Foreign 
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Rep.  to  Oong..  Feb.  26,  1071,  pp.  10-21;  United 
States  Foreign  PoUcy  1969-70,  Rep.  of  the 
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PoU-blCB  of  Leadership  ( 1960)  :  "The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  an  extraordinary 
range  of  formal  powers,  of  authority  In  stat- 
ute law  and  In  the  Constitution.  Here  la 
testimony  that  despite  his  "powers"  he  does 
not  obtain  results  by  giving  orders — or  not, 
at  any  rate,  merely  by  giving  orders.  He  also 
has  extraordinary  status,  ex  officio,  according 
to  the  customs  of  ow  government  and  poli- 
tics. Here  Is  testUnony  that  despite  his  status 
he  does  not  get  action  without  argumentt. 
Presidential  power  Is  the  power  to  persuade." 
Id.  at  23. 

=•  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Rep.  to  Cong..  Feb.  26. 
1971.  supra  at  16. 

"  See,  e.g.,  S.J.  Res.  18,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(Introduced  by  Sen.  Taft  Jan.  27,  1971);  8. 
731,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (introduced  by  Sen. 
Javlts  Feb.  10,  1971);  6.J.  Res.  59,  92d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  (Introduced  by  Sen.  Eagleton  Mar. 
1,  1971);  S.J.  Res.  95,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (In- 
troduced by  Sen.  Stennls  May  11,  1971). 

''S.  731,  supra,  would  only  authorize  the 
President  to  use  the  armed  forces,  m  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  in  four  spe- 
cific situations :  ( 1 )  to  repel  a  sudden  attack 
against  the  U.S.,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions; (2)  to  repel  an  attack  against  U.S. 
armed  forces  on  the  high  seas  or  lawfully  sta- 
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tloned  abroad;  (3)  to  protect  the  lives  imd 
property  of  XJJB.  nationals  abroad;  and  (4) 
to  comply  with  a  "national  commitment"  as 
denned  In  S.  Res.  85,  9l8t  Cong.,  Ist  SJees. 
(1969).  S.J.  Res.  59,  supra,  would  limit  Un- 
authorized presidential  military  action  to 
(1)  repelling  an  attack  on  the  U.S.;  (2)  re- 
pelling an  attack  on  V&.  armed  forces;  ^d 
(3)  withdrawing  U.S.  citizen*  from  coun- 
tries where  their  lives  are  subjected  to!  an 
imminent  threat.  | 

"  8.  731  and  8.J.  Res.  95,  supra. 

"  3.  731,  S.J.  Res.  69,  and  S.J.  Res.  95.  supra. 

« Formal  declarations  of  war  are  often 
deliberately  avoided  because  they  tend!  to 
Indicate  both  at  home  and  abroad  a  com- 
mitment to  total  victory  and  may  Impede 
settlement  poesibilltlee.  The  issuemce  at  a 
formal  declaration  also  has  certain  legal  re- 
sults: treaties  are  suspended;  trading,  <x>n- 
tracts  and  debts  with  the  enemy  are  9us- 
pended:  vast  emergency  powers  become  oper- 
ative domestically;  and  the  legal  relations 
between  neutral  states  and  belligerents  are 
altered.  See  Eagleton,  the  Form  and  Func- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  War,  33  Ami  J. 
Intl  L.  19-20.  32-35  (1938).  On  the  o|her 
hand.  Professor  Moore  argues  that:  "p^b- 
ably  the  most  compelling  reason  for  not  uAlng 
a  formal  declaration  ...  Is  that  there  l4h° 
reason  to  do  so.  As  former  Secretary  of  pe- 
fense  McNamara  has  pointed  out  '[T]l)ere 
has  not  been  a  formal  declaration  of  wir — ' 
anywhere  In  the  world — since  World  t^^ar 
n."  "  Moore,  The  National  Executive  and  the 
Use  of  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad,  21  Hav. 
War.  Col.  Rev.  28.  at  33  (1960) .  See  generally, 
J.  Maurice,  Hostilities  Without  Declaration 
of  War  (1883). 


•  Docs,  on  the  War  Power  1970,  supra  at 

«>  117   Cong.   Rec.    at   86616    (daUy   ed. 

Jour.  May  11, 1971). 
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ERVIN  HEARINGS  ON  PRIVACY  IT- 
TESTIMONY  OF  RALPH  M.  STEI  *I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  d  lys 
ago  I  announced  my  Intention  to  pl«,ce 
In  the  Congressional  Record  some  of  the 
prepared  statements  submitted  for  the 
recent  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  on  Computers, 
Data  Banks,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.    J 

Today  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Stein.  Mr.  Stein,  anot|ier 
former  Army  intelligence  agent,  engaied 
in  domestic  intelligence  analysis  wfcrk 
from  July  1967,  through  October  1968. 
His  excellent  testimony  describes  hww 
the  Intelligence  collected  by  the  Artny 
was  analyzed,  what  it  was  used  for,  abd 
how  the  operation  was  conducted.  His 
statement  also  lists  the  wide  range!  of 
citizens  and  groups  against  whom  ihe 
Army's  civil  disturbance  intellige|ice 
program  was  dll^cted. 

I   ask   imanimous   consent   that 
cerpts  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  St 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  po^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkmknt  or  Ralph  M.  Stkdt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  ^b- 
oommlttee:  The  Intriisive  presence  of  d^U- 
tary  Intelligence  in  civilian  afTalrs  consti- 
tutes a  grave  challenge  to  the  Am.er1|c«in 
tradition  of  mllltary-clvil  separation  ^nd 
poses  urgent  Constitutional  qxiestlons.  I  jam 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
my  experience  in  serving  with  and  later  in- 
vestigating the  activities  of  military  intelli- 
gence. 

I  wx>uld  like  to  present  my  backgnxbnd 
first.  Prior  to  entering  the  U.S.  Army,  I  jwas 


a  history  major  for  three  and  a  half  years 
at  Long  Island  University  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  I  am  currently  attending  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 
where  I  will  receive  my  B.A,  degree  in  May. 
I  hope  to  attend  law  school  In  the  fall. 

I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  October  22, 
1965  to  October  21,  1968  and  was  honorably 
discharged  as  a  sergeant.  After  basic  training 
I  attended  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School 
at  FV^rt  Holablrd,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
graduated  from  the  military  Intelligence 
specialist  ooiirse  in  AprU  1966.  I  served  as  a 
special  agent  in  the  Investigations  Section, 
Company  B,  502d  Military  IntelUgenoe  Bat- 
talion, Republic  of  Korea,  from  May  1966  to 
June  1967.  After  returning  from  Korea  I  was 
Ekselgned  to  the  Counteirlntelligenoe  Analysis 
Branch,  Counterintelligence  Division,  Direc- 
torate of  Security,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Stafr  for  Intelligence  (ACSI),  from 
July  1967  until  my  discharge,  serving  for  all 
but  the  first  few  days  of  my  assignment  in 
the  Domestic  Intelligence  section  of  CIAB. 
I  received  a  certificate  of  commendation  from 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence 
at  the  time  of  my  discharge.  I  was  cited  for 
exoellence  in  domestic  intelligence  analysis 
work  at  CIAB. 

MY     ASSIGNMENT     AT     CIAB 

In  July  of  1967  I  reported  to  CIAB  wlilch 
was  then  located  in  a  warehouse  building  In 
the  1400  block  of  South  Eads  Street  in  Arl- 
ington, Virginia  (in  late  1967,  we  moved  to 
the  Northern  Virginia  Oommunity  College 
building  on  South  Carlyn  Spwlng  Road, 
Bailey's  Crossroads,  Virginia).  After  an  ini- 
tial assignment  of  a  few  day's  duration  with 
OIAB's  Eurasian  Section,  I  was  dispatched  to 
the  Army  Operations  Center  In  the  Pentagon 
to  assist  In  preparing  Intelligence  analyses  of 
the  then  raging  Detroit  riot.  Teams,  each 
consisting  of  two  analysts,  were  sent  by  CIAB 
to  the  Army  Ojjeratlons  Center  to  make 
oogent  sense  out  of  the  mass  of  reports, 
sometimes  conflicting,  emanating  from 
Detroit.  During  this  chaotic  period,  we  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  generals  In  the  AOC 
abreast  of  developments  by  preparing  hourly 
reports  and  delivering  briefings  on  request. 

The  information  provided  by  members  of 
the  113th  Military  Intelligence  Group  In 
Detroit  encompassed  every  conceivable  activ- 
ity occurring  on  the  streets  of  that  troubled 
city  from  sniper  reports  to  arrests  for  do- 
mestic qiiarrelllng.  We  were  Instructed  to 
request  every  bit  of  Information  they  oould 
obtain  end  they  compiled.  Whatever  the 
value  this  information  might  have  been  to 
the  commanders  in  Detroit,  It  was  pui«ly 
superfluous  and  confusing  In  Washington. 
The  reports  from  Oeneral  Throckmorton  on 
the  progress  of  his  troops  were  of  far  more 
Importance  In  determining  the  extent  of  the 
riot  at  any  given  time.  It  was  both  my  expec- 
tation €uid  my  impression  that  the  data 
compilation  by  the  113th  was  strictly  ad  hoa 

While  Captain  Perry  Cole  and  I  worked 
our  four  p.m.  to  midnight  shift,  other  mem- 
bers of  CIAB  prepared  and  rapidly  published 
a  new  document,  a  Counterintelligence  Esti- 
mate of  Civil  Disturbances.  This  report, 
which  evaluated  the  potentiality  for  future 
civil  disturbances,  usln^  Army  and  FBI 
sources,  was  well  received  by  Its  military  re- 
cipients and  It  later  became  a  standard 
CIAB  project. 

EXPANSION    OF    CIAB    DOMESTIC    INTBLLICBNtE 
SECTION 

Immediately  after  returning  to  CIAB  from 
the  Pentagon  assignment,  I  was  siunmoned 
by  the  new  branch  chief,  Lieut.  Col.  Robert 
J.  Brown.  LTC  Brown  Informed  me  that 
CIAB  was  to  begin  a  new,  sophisticated  and 
somewhat  all  encompassing  domestic  intel- 
ligence effort  and  I  was  directed  to  start  and 
maintain  a  left  wing  desk.  My  responsibili- 
ties would  include  being  thoroughly  familiar 


and  conversant  with  all  aspects  of  New  Left 
and  traditional  left  wing  activities  as  well 
as  with  anti-war  activities  so  as  to  be  able  to 
prepare  summaries,  reports  and  briefings 
when  requested.  I  was  Instructed  to  moni- 
tor the  activities  of  both  individuals  and 
organizations  and  I  was  told  that  I  would 
be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  dep- 
uty branch  chief,  Mr.  William  L.  Parkinson, 
and  \inder  the  specific  direction  of  Captain 
Byron  E.  Wicks,  the  officer  in  charge  of  CIAB's 
Domestic  Section.  LTC  Brown  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  Domestic  Section  would  be 
receiving  more  manpower  and  that  I  was 
now  "Mr.  New  Left'"  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

My  first  step  was  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  done  In  the  past.  In  May  1966,  while 
assigned  to  a  work  detail  at  Fort  Holablrd, 
I  was  startled  to  discover  that  the  Army  In- 
telligence Command  maintained  a  very  large 
library  of  classified  reports  on  civilian  or- 
ganizations and  personalities.  This  library 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  civilian  em- 
ployee. Millie  Adkins.  At  the  time,  I  as- 
sumed the  library  was  for  reference  pur- 
poses, but  I  really  gave  It  little  thought  as  I 
was  preoccupied  with  preparing  to  go  over- 
seas. 

Inquiring  at  CIAB  as  to  past  activities,  I 
discovered  that  CIAB  had  been  engaged  In 
domestic  Intelligence  since  at  least  1965. 
At  that  time  a  WAC  captain  had  started  a 
North  American  desk.  She  spent  her  time 
gathering  information  primarily  on  right 
wing  groups  such  as  the  Minutemen,  John 
Birch  Society,  American  Nazi  Party,  and  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  I  was  told  that  CIAB  had  tried 
to  provide  information  for  the  Pentagon 
during  the  Watts  disturbance,  but  had  lacked 
the  resources. 

At  this  point  I  began  to  organize  my  desk 
and  two  other  agent-analysts  (also  known 
as  action  officers)  instituted  Racial  and  Right 
Wing  desks.  While  I  received  no  written  or- 
ders, my  verbal  instructions,  which  were  con- 
stantly being  added  to  and  updated,  were 
broad.  I  was  to  literally  cover  all  aspects  of 
left  wing  activity  in  the  United  States.  I  was 
also  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  racial 
activities  so  as  to  be  competent  to  again  par- 
ticipate in  Army  Operations  Center  activities 
during  civil  unrest.  When  I  specifically  in- 
quired as  to  the  need  for  relevance  with  re- 
gard to  civil  disturbances,  I  was  told  that  all 
groups  and  all  prominent  personalities  of  the 
Old  Left,  New  Left  and  anti-war  area  were 
to  be  monitored  and  the  right  wing  and  racial 
analysts  received  similar  direction.  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain  the  originating  authority 
for  such  a  wldesweeplng  policy. 

Prom  the  day  I  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  left  wing  desk  until  my  departure,  I 
received  thousands  of  FBI  reports  and  a  great 
number  of  military  intelligence  reports  on 
groups  and  persons  engaged  In  dissident  ac- 
tivity. The  amount  of  information  received 
seemed  to  Increase  monthly.  I  retained  much 
of  the  Information,  placing  the  material  into 
the  CIAB  microfilm  data  bank  or  Into  a 
hard  copy  file.  The  microfilm  data  bank,  in- 
cidentally, was  being  tised  as  a  depository 
for  domestic  Intelligence  information  before 
my  assignment  to  CIAB. 

Some  of  the  information  was  used  to  write 
reports  or  briefings.  Most  of  the  Information 
received  did  not  concern  violence  nor  did  it 
concern  any  situation  which  Involved  the 
United  States  Army.  As  I  will  show  later, 
the  monitoring  of  civilian  political  activities 
did  not  in  any  way  enhance  or  Improve  the 
Army's  ability  to  perform  Its  legitimate  civil 
disturbance  activity.  In  fact,  this  screening 
was  counterproductive  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Army's  overall  mission  because 
of  the  drain  In  manpower  and  time  spent. 

Because  of  the  great  volume  of  Information 
kept  by  CIAB  and  other  military  units  on 
civilian  activities,  I  will  break  down  mili- 
tary monitoring  and  data  retention  efforts 
as  best  I  can  to  Illustrate  how  deeply  the 
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military  became  Involved  In  civilian  affairs, 
violating  a  tradition  of  non-involvement  dat- 
ing back  to  our  Revolution. 

OBCANIZATIONS    CX)VERXD 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  CIAB's 
flies  covered  virtually  every  group  engaged 
in  dissent  in  the  U.S.  From  memory,  I  pre- 
sent a  very  incomplete  list  below: 
Right  wing 

American  Nazi  Party  (later  National  So- 
cialist White  People's  Party) . 

National  Renaissance  Party. 

Ku  Klux  Klan. 

United  Klans  of  America. 

John  Birch  Society. 

The  Minutemen. 

Numerous  antl-semltlc  lunatic  fringe 
groups. 

Left  wing  and  anti-vxtr 

Workers  World  Party. 

Communist  Party.  USA. 

Communist  Party,  Marxist-Leninist. 

Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Progressive  Labor  Party. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Southern  Students  Organizing  Committee. 

Spartaclst  League. 

Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Student  Mobilization  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam. 

SANE. 

Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Com- 
mittee. 

Business  Executives  Move  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam. 

Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  the 
War. 

National  Lawyer^  Guild. 

Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

The  Resistance. 

The  Revolutionary  Contingent. 

Yiddlsher  Kultur  Farband. 

National  Conference  for  New  Politics. 

Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Peace  and  FYeedom  Party. 

Urban  League. 

Youth  International  Party. 

Racial 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
and  many  local  groups. 

Most  of  the  organizations  I  have  listed  are 
nationally  known.  Some  have  little  popular 
support  and  have  engEiged  in  activities  gen- 
erally deserving  of  widespread  disapproba- 
tion. A  few  of  the  groups  did  sponsor  suitlvl- 
ties  designed  to  hamper  the  Army  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  lawful  mission  and 
information  on  such  activities,  when  ob- 
tained by  the  FBI,  was  appropriate  for  the 
Army  to  receive.  Most  of  the  Information 
collected,  however,  which  Included  organiza- 
tional philosophy  and  beliefs,  membership, 
programs,  funding,  publications,  liaison  with 
other  groups  and  future  plans,  was  not  of 
any  value  in  determining  the  possibility  of 
civil  disturbances  and  the  collection  of  such 
information  constituted  complete  monitor- 
ing of  political  affairs,  in  most  cases  lawful, 
by  the  Army. 

It  is  natural  that  I  can  most  easily  recall 
the  names  of  the  organizations  that  are  well 
known  and  often  reported  on  by  the  news 
media.  I  must  emphasize  here  that  the  Army 
collected  and  received  information  on  many 
purely  local  groups  which  engaged  entirely 
in  constitutionally  protected  activity.  Ex- 
amples include  black  groups  devoted  solely 
to  securing  better  housing,  vigil   groups  in 


New  England  which  met  regularly  to  light 
candles  and  pray  for  peace,  and  student 
organizations  Interested  in  Increasing  the 
relevancy  of  their  education. 

Reports  on  individuals  were  also  kept  by 
CIAB.  Again,  virtually  every  prominent  leader 
of  a  group — racial,  right  wing,  or  left  wing — 
were  included  as  were  many,  many  members. 
The  reports,  which  often  reflected  informa- 
tion obtained  covertly  by  either  FBI  inform- 
ants or,  less  frequently,  by  Army  Intelligence 
special  agents,  contained  Information  which 
did  not  help  CIAB  analysts  prepare  the  Army 
for  riot  duty,  but  which  did  bare  the  indi- 
vidual's life  and  secrets.  Financial  informa- 
tion, sexual  activities  (especially  Illicit  or  un- 
conventional), personal  beliefs  and  associa- 
tions were  all  reported  In  great  detail.  It  is 
again  very  Important  to  emphasize  that  while 
many  of  the  persons  recorded  in  the  CIAB 
file  are  or  were  famous,  the  greater  majority 
are  anonymous  Americans  whose  p)olltlcal 
and  social  lives  were  observed,  sometimes  sur- 
reptitiously, with  the  results  being  sent  to 
CIAB  analysts  and  elsewhere  In  the  Army. 

Among  the  better  known  persons  in  CIAB's 
files  are: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
H.  Rap  Brown. 
Whitney  Young. 
Julius  Hobson,  Sr. 
Herbert  Aptheker. 
Bettina  Aptheker  Kurzweil. 
Albert  Cleage. 
Stokely  Carmlchael. 
David  DelUnger. 
Abbie  Hoffman. 
Thomas  Hayden. 
Rennie  Davis. 
Cora  Weiss. 
Dagmar  Wilson. 
Joan  Baez. 
Arlo  Guthrie. 
Julian  Bond. 
Arlo  Tatum. 
Gus  Hall. 
Conrad  Lynn. 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell. 
Bernadlne  Dohrn. 

Rear  Adm.  Arnold  E.  True,  USN,  Ret. 
Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester,  USA,  Ret. 
Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Holdridge,  USA,  Ret. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  Walker,  USA,  Ret. 
Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy. 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson. 
Hosea  Williams. 
William  Fauntroy. 
Rufus  Mayfleld. 
Jerry  Rubin. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 
Rev.  William  S.  Coffin. 
Rev.  James  Groppl. 
A.  J.  Muste. 

It  is  instructive  to  relate  the  process  of 
placing  names  in  CIAB's  microfilm  data 
bank,  a  procedure  called  coding.  Using  a  spe- 
cial Intelligence  Subject  Code,  the  analysts 
would  use  various  number  combinations 
which  indicated  a  person's  statvis  and  be- 
liefs. For  Instance,  134.295  indicated  that  a 
person  was  a  non-Conmiunlst  while  135.295 
indicated  Communist  Party  membership  or 
advocacy  of  communism.  While  no  problem 
ever  «clsted  with  a  self-proclaimed  Commu- 
nist, the  individual  analyst  would  have  to 
choose  a  designation  arbitrarily  in  many 
doubtful  cases  or  where  identifying  Informa- 
tion was  lacking.  The  result?  Many  persons 
who  are  not  Communists  have  been  so  listed 
in  CIAB's  data  bank. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  from  CIAB, 
the  microfilm  data  bank  contained  thousands 
of  names  of  individuals  and  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations. Many  of  the  individuals  listed 
were  students  who  merely  participated  in  a 
meeting  or  rally  sponsored  by  an  organiza- 
tion under  surveillance. 

THE  COlfPENOrOM 

In  late  October  1967,  the  deputy  chief  of 
CIAB,  Mr.  Parkinson,  summoned  me  to  his 


office  and  outlined  his  concept  for  a  new 
CIAB  publication  which  would  serve  as  an 
encyclopedic  reference  book  of  dissenters  and 
their  organizations.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Counterintelligence  Research  Project, 
Persons  and  Organizations  of  Civil  Disturb- 
ance Interest,  commonly  known  as  the  Com- 
pendium. It  was  originally  planned  to  up- 
date this  book,  published  In  looseleaf  for- 
mat, regularly.  On  practical  grounds  I  op- 
posed this  project  from  the  onset  as  I  doubt- 
ed the  book  could  be  kept  relevant.  Later  on 
It  became  obvious  that  the  Information  had 
no  intrinsic  relevancy  In  the  first  place. 

The  Compendium  was  published.  In  early 
1968,  I  believe,  with  about  375  copies  being 
printed  and  bound  In  yellow,  three-hole 
looseleaf  binders.  The  classification  of  this 
document  was  secret.  The  Compendium  was 
published  in  two  volumes.  Organizations  and 
personalities  were  divided  Into  left  wing, 
right  wing  and  racial  categories.  At  a  later 
date,  a  cities  section  was  added  and  this  con- 
stituted the  only  part  of  the  Compendium 
which  was  relevant. 

Each  organization  and  personality  was 
represented  by,  on  the  average,  one  page  of 
text,  which  summarized  the  person's  or  or- 
ganization's beliefs  and  activities.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Compendium  was  restricted  to 
military  Intelligence  units  and  Federal  In- 
ternal security  agencies. 

It  was  originally  Mr.  Parkinson's  Intention, 
which  he  stated  to  me  several  times,  that 
this  Compendium  would  provide  instant  in- 
formation to  agents  in  the  field  and  obviate 
the  need  for  requesting  Information  from 
Washington  or  Fort  Holablrd.  There  was  no 
subsequent  decrease  in  requests  for  Informa- 
tion. Actually,  requests  for  data  from  both 
the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command  Inves- 
tigative Records  Repository  and  from  CIAB 
continued  to  climb  throughout  my  service. 

The  Information  contained  In  the  Com- 
pendium, before  the  section  on  cities  was 
added,  was  pure  domestic  Intelligence  of 
political  activities.  Because  It  sought  to  sum- 
marize and  was  updated  very  Infrequently,  It 
had  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  execution 
of  the  Army's  civil  disturbance  function. 

The  Information  in  the  Compendium  was 
largely  obtained  from  FBI  sources,  about 
which  more  will  be  said  later.  I  found  and 
still  believe  that  much  of  the  information 
used  in  writing  the  Compendliim  was  either 
factually  Inaccurate  or  misleading.  These 
faults  were  greatly  magnified  when  the  in- 
formation was  utilized  to  write  sketchy,  clas- 
slfled  summaries  which  did  not  Indicate 
sources  consulted. 

CIAB   SO0ECES    or    INPOBMATION 

I  would  estimate  that  approximately  80^r 
of  the  classlfled  Information  received  by 
CIAB  came  from  the  FBI.  During  my  period 
of  service,  the  FBI  obviously  made  no  at- 
tempt to  screen  reports  for  relevance  to  the 
Army  mission  and  so  CIAB  daUy  received  a 
veritable  flood  of  Information,  the  major  part 
of  which  related  to  totally  civilian  political 
activities  in  which  the  Army  should  have  had 
no  interest.  Reports  Included  Information  on 
fund  raising  by  blacks,  anti-war  protests  and 
speeches  in  all  our  cities,  detailed  back- 
ground Investigations  on  anti-war  protestors 
arrested  for  misdemeanor  offenses  by  local 
police,  political  activities  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics,  Ku  Klux 
Klan  meetings,  and  many  reports  on  the  po- 
litical activities  of  Individuals. 

Occasionally  the  FBI  reports  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Putnam,  the  FBI  liaison  agent 
to  CIAB,  would  be  amusing.  An  example  was 
their  detailed  investigation  of  a  mental  hos- 
pital patient  who  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  More  often,  however,  there 
would  be  little  to  laugh  at  as  we  read  re- 
ports which  indicated  the  depth  and  scope 
of  FBI  surveillance  of  constitutionally  pro- 
tected activity.  Many  of  these  reports  con- 
tained Information  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
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indicate    that    covert    means    were    tised 
obtain  information. 

The  FBI  reports,  which  were  also  lur- 
nlshed  to  Operations  IV  at  the  U.S.  Ai  my 
IntelUgence  Oommand.  Fort  Hc^ahlrd.  ■were 
studied  by  the  analysts  and  many  repdrts 
were  coded.  The  result  of  this  effort  to  stidy 
FBI  reports  and  incorporate  them  Into  the 
CIAB  and  Operations  IV  data  banks  w&t  to 
give  military  Intelligence  a  vast  library  of 
unevaluated  information  which  did  not  can- 
tribute  to  the  Army's  civil  disturbance  mis- 
sion. Never  were  we  able  to  use  the  data  In 
the  mlcrofllm  library  to  advantage  with  re- 
gard to  helping  the  Army  anticipate  or  con- 
trol a  riot.  In  fact,  a  major  CIAB  sttdy, 
Thresholds  of  Violence,  undertaken  in  ei.rly 
1963  by  Sergeant  George  A.  Koopman  dnd 
Mr.  Keoneth  Zlma.  stated  that  there  were  no 
indicators  available  to  intelligence  which 
would  give  advance  waxning  of  a  civil  <  Lis- 
turbance. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  daily  delug(  oif 
reporw  from  all  parts  of  the  U.S.,  the  I'BI 
sent  regular  status  reports  on  various  orga- 
nizations and  individuals.  This  Information, 
which  added  to  the  Army's  surveillance  of 
civilians,  was  even  less  useful  than  the  lest 
of  the  information  submitted  by  the  Bureau. 
Two  examples  will  suffice.  Every  three  months 
the  FBI  prepares  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.il.A. 
These  summaries  are  regional  In  nature  t  kud 
there  are  many  of  them,  at  least  25.  Genendly 
based  on  the  reports  of  Informers,  these  re- 
ports detadl  the  finances,  programs,  activities, 
meetings  and  other  ascertained  information 
on  the  Communist  Party  in  a  particular 're- 
gion. These  reports,  which  suggested  to  i  all 
who  read  them  that  the  CPUSA  had  becoiie  a 
moribund  group,  were  put  In  the  mlcrolllm 
data  bank.  It  Is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  substantial  reason  why  the  F^I  is  ttW 
collecting  such  Information  so  Intensively. 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Army  shojuld 
receive  such  reports.  They  toid  us  nothflng 
about  dvll  dlstui^ances:  they  told  xis  every- 
thing about  the  political  activities  of  CFuSA 
mem>bers. 

The  FBI  also  put  out  status  reports  on  the 
New  Left.  Again,  although  these  reports  phir- 
ported  to  warn  about  possible  violence,  the 
language  and  analyses  were  so  general  In  pa- 
ture  that  they  made  no  contribution  to  A*my 
Intelligence  other  than  to  provide  still  r^re 
Information  on  the  acblvitles  of  civilians.  "The 
same  comment  can  be  validly  made  ■vjlth 
reference  to  FBI  reports  on  the  Ku  Kiux 
Klan.  T 

Approximately  600  persons  were  arrested  at 
the  October  21,  1967  Pentagon  anti-war  pro- 
test. Most  of  these  arrests  on  a  Federal,  not  a 
military,  reservation  were  for  mlsdemeajior 
offenses  and  most  of  those  so  charged  v^re 
young  demonstrators.  The  FBI  conducte^l  a 
background  investigation  on  each  of  the  jln- 
dlvlduals  taken  Into  ciistody  and.  again,  ji^o- 
vided  the  Army  with  the  results.  An  effort  kas 
made  to  Incorporate  this  Information  Into  the 
CIAB  mlcrofllm  file  which  was  never  com- 
pleted because  of  a  lack  of  time.  These  Ire- 
ports  not  only  listed  the  details  of  the  offe^ise 
but  also  revealed  the  Individual's  backgroiind, 
education,  schooling,  membership  In  groilps, 
associations,  travels  and  often  contained  in- 
formation on  other  members  of  the  subject's 
family  as  well.  I  doubt  whether  probation 
officers  receive  as  detailed  a  history  of  tl^elr 
charges  as  we  received  on  these  people.     ' 

FBI  reports  were  not  the  only  source  of 
Information  for  CIAB.  Reports  from  the  fleld 
special  agents  of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelllgebce 
Command  corr^rlaed  a  major  source  of  'In- 
formation. Some  of  these  reports  were  iin- 
classlfied  and  were  on-site  reporting  of  dem- 
onstrations and  meetings.  It  often  seeme<:  to 
us.  as  we  watched  the  teletypewriter  print  )ne 
of  these  spot  reports  after  another,  that  "ir- 
tually  every  public  protest  meeting  was  mqnl- 
tored  by  Army  agents,  with  the  results  being 


Immediately  forwarded  to  Washington 
through  Baltimore.  These  reports  came  in 
around-the-clock.  During  civil  disturbance, 
these  reports,  which  were  then  occasionally 
useful.  Indicated  the  agent's  perception  of  the 
situation.  During  more  normal  times,  how- 
ever, such  reports  concerned  labor  negotia- 
tions, vigils  for  peace,  pro-Vletrutm  rallies 
anti-war  activities  far  removed  from  military 
installations  and  purely  criminal  occurrences, 
especially  In  Inner  cities. 

Agent  Reports,  form  DA-341,  were  utilized 
to  report  classified  information  or  to  transmit 
enclosures.  Such  reports  contained  informa- 
tion on  penetration  operations  by  military  In- 
telligence special  agents  into  black  and  stu- 
dent groups.  Agent  Reports  were  sent  from 
the  field  to  the  Operations  rv  section  at  Fort 
Holablrd  which  was  administered  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Havre,  a  civilian  career  intelligence  offi- 
cer. Many  of  these  reports  were  then  sent  to 
CIAB;  all  were  available  at  Operations  IV  for 
CIAB  researchers  and  I  used  the  facilities 
several  times.  These  reports  reflected  activi- 
ties on  campus,  particularly  with  regard  to 
coordination  and  planning  for  nationwide 
antiwar  protests. 

The  enclosures  sent  with  agent  reports 
usually  consisted  of  handbills,  flyers,  news- 
paper articles,  "underground"  newspapers, 
and  similar  material.  The  information  re- 
ported was  generally  of  local  interest  only 
and  of  legitimate  Army  Interest  virtually 
never  (the  exception  being  when  the  articles 
or  flyers  suggested  direct  action  against  the 
Army) .  Again,  this  mass  of  material  was  care- 
fully catalogued,  especially  at  Operations  IV 

Another  source  of  Information  for  CIAB 
was  publications  which  were  received  either 
openly  at  our  office  or  at  a  cover  location. 
We  received  each  morning  The  New  York 
Times.  The  Washington  Post  and  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  each  week  such  publica- 
tions as  the  National  Observer.  These  pub- 
lications came  right  to  our  office.  Analysts 
scanned  the  papers  for  articles  relating  to 
their  desk  and  then  clipped  the  Buticles  and 
either  had  them  mlcrofllmed  or  put  Into  the 
flies.  Several  jsersons,  including  a  Federal 
Judge,  have  characterized  this  activity  as 
being  both  harmless  In  essence  and  con- 
stituting the  major  part  of  domestic  Intelli- 
gence survelllanoe.  I  emphatically  state  that 
It  was  neither.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of 
material  In  CIAB's  flies  was  classified.  News- 
paper articles  were  used  to  help  complete  the 
picture  and  were  often  retained  so  that  un- 
classified responses  could  be  made  with  the 
authority  cited.  The  maintenance  of  files 
which  included  newspaper  flies  allowed  the 
Army  to  have  a  domestic  surveillance  In- 
strument that.  In  scope,  covered  every  con- 
ceivable activity,  legal  and  Illegal. 

When  CIAB  desired  a  publication  but  did 
not  want  the  publishers  to  know  that  Army 
Intelligence  was  interested  In  them,  a  cover 
address  was  used.  This  was  R.  Allan  Lee 
Associates,  Box  922,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
22333.  Publications  as  diverse  as  the  Berkeley 
Barb  and  the  newsletter  of  SANE  were  re- 
ceived regularly. 

I  have  talked  about  the  Input  Into  CIAB 
and  about  the  Compendium.  On  a  dally 
basis,  however,  the  Information  collected  was 
put  to  two  main  uses:  the  preptaratlon  of 
brleflngs  and  the  written  responses  to  re- 
quests for  Information,  commonly  called  "ac- 
tions." 

Briefings  were  delivered  on  request  to  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  other 
members  of  the  General  Staff  and  to  person- 
nel In  the  Army  Operations  Center  during 
riots,  commitment  of  Federal  troops,  and  at 
less  appropriate  times  such  as  during  the 
monitoring  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
The  AOC  brleflngs  generally  constituted  a 
legitimate  function  and  were  often  relevant 
to  the  crisis  at  hand.  The  brleflngs  for  the 
ACSI.  however,  were  often  a  different  story. 
These  briefings  were  called  "desktop  "  brief- 


ings, were  generally  by  request,  and  de«at 
almost  exclusively  with  civilian  groups  and 
personalities. 

Sometime  after  the  Pentagon  demonstra- 
tion, the  ACSI,  MaJ.  Gen.  William  P.  Yar- 
borough  requested  a  weekly  brleflng  on  a 
group  engaged  In  dlssldence,  either  left  wing 
or  racial.  Choice  of  groups  to  be  briefed  was 
left  to  CIAB.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  we 
alternated  with  the  Racial  Desk  presenting 
one  week  and  my  Left  Wing  Desk  the  next. 
These  brleflngs  went  on  for  quite  a  few 
months.  Often,  Gen.  Yarborough  would  be 
absent  and  the  brleflng  would  be  delivered 
before  the  Deputy  ACSI,  JilaJ.  Gen.  Wesley  M. 
Franklin  or  Brig.  Gen.  Vasco  Flnelll.  The 
connection  between  the  Army's  role  In  civil 
disturbances  and  the  material  covered  in 
these  brleflngs  was  highly  tenuous  or  wholly 
absent.  In  effect,  the  ACSI  was  receiving  a 
weekly  political  Intelligence  brleflng  which 
stressed  the  activities  of  the  group  of  the 
week  and  Its  membership.  I  personally 
briefed  on  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  Rfth 
Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee 
and  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  to  name  a  few. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Racial  Desk  briefed  on 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, RAM,  and  on  a  number  of  local  black 
self-help  groups. 

Brleflngs  on  individuals  also  were  frequent. 
For  reasons  still  unclear  to  me,  there  was  a 
great  preoccupation  on  the  part  of  many 
General  Staff  members  with  the  background 
and  activities  of  David  Delllnger.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  belief  that  he  controlled  so 
vast  a  segment  of  dissenters  that  he  could 
Initiate  violence  at  his  pleasure.  I  prepared 
a  brleflng  on  Mr.  Delllnger.  drawing  heavily 
from  classified  flies,  which  reflected  his  life's 
work,  philosophy,  travels,  and  future  plans 
as  well  as  present  activities  and  associations. 
It  was  evident  to  my  co-workers,  as  it  was  to 
me.  that  whatever  opinion  one  might  per- 
sonally hold  of  Mr.  Delllnger,  and  mine  was 
negative,  he  was  not  behind  any  riot  any- 
where at  any  time  nor  did  he  ever  hope  to 
cause  a  riot.  Yet,  requests  to  be  briefed  on 
Mr.  Delllnger  were  numerous.  I  last  briefed 
on  this  subject  In  the  summer  of  1968  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  George  Mather,  then  chief  of 
what  was  then  called  the  Directorate  of  Civil 
Disturbance  Plans  and  Operations.  An  Air 
Force  major  general  also  attended  the  brief- 
ing. The  fascination  and  Interest  by  these 
generals,  as  well  as  by  many  others  In  the 
Pentagon,  Is  Indicative  of  the  counterproduc- 
tive paradigm  verbalized  by  the  general  staff 
that  key  men  were  behind  disturbances.  I 
will  deal  with  this  problem  in  my  analysis. 

I  wish  to  relate  one  further  brleflng  be- 
fore discussing  written  responses  because, 
more  than  any  other  brleflng,  this  one  still 
disturbs  me  today.  I  went  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  at  McLean.  Virginia,  in  the 
company  of  then  Capt.,  later  MaJ.,  Darrel 
R.  Johnson,  my  Immediate  supervisor  at  the 
time  (I  believe  It  was  late  In  1967)  to  deliver 
a  brleflng  on  "underground"  and  student 
protest  newspapers.  Mr.  Jim  Ludlum  of  the 
OIA  had  requested  the  brleflng  several  days 
before  and  he  was  present  with  three  other 
men  whose  names  I  no  longer  recall.  Al- 
though the  ostensible  purpose  of  my  brleflng 
was  to  acqtialnt  them  with  the  flnanctng  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  If  there  was  for- 
eign support  (there  wasn't — most  of  the 
p>apers  were  going  broke  anjrway) ,  the  ques- 
tions asked  suggested  a  deep  Interest  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  students  who  published  these 
papers.  I  think  an  inquiry  into  the  CIA's 
involvement  in  domestic  Intelligence  Is  called 
for.  I  made  a  number  of  remarks  at  CIAB 
after  the  brleflng  regarding  the  type  of  In- 
formation requested  by  the  CIA  and  my  con- 
fusion about  their  Interest  and  I  was  then 
told  by  Mr.  Parkinson  that  I  would  not  have 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Ludlum  in  the  future.  I  saw 
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Mr.  Ludlum  at  CIAB  on  several  subsequent 
occasions. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been 
■aked  to  analyze.  In  detail,  publications  and 
their  sponsors.  At  one  point  I  prepared  a 
very  complete  study  of  Ramparts  magazine 
which  Included  an  analysis  of  the  editorial 
policy  of  that  publication  as  well  as  com- 
plete background  summaries  on  Its  leading 
editors  and  writers.  This  report  was  given 
to  B4r.  Merrill  Kelly  of  the  Directorate  of 
Security. 

Written  responses  to  requests  for  Infor- 
mation entailed  either  a  quick  response  or 
an  involved  study  which  might  take  weeks. 
In  most  Instances  the  request  for  Informa- 
tion came  from  the  Pentagon,  often  from 
the  ACSI  himself. 

I  would  like  to  relate  two  examples  of  un- 
necessary request  for  information  before  dis- 
cussing more  serious  examples  of  domestic 
Intelligence.  In  late  1967  or  early  1968,  a 
brigadier  general  assigned  to  the  Pentagon, 
whose  name  may  have  been  Deane,  re- 
quested a  report,  of  an  unclassified  nature, 
on  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  He 
stated  that  his  daughter  was  then  attending 
Briarcllff  College  in  New  York  State  and  that 
she  was  quite  concerned  atmut  the  increased 
Interest  In  SDS  among  the  student  body  and 
wished  to  have  facts  at  her  fingertips  so  she 
could  combat  the  SDS.  I  accordingly  pre- 
pared a  history  of  SDS  and  a  summary  of  its 
activities  from  the  New  York  Times,  Time, 
Newsweek  and  publicly  available  SDS  publi- 
cations. This  report,  which  took  several  hours 
of  Army  time  to  produce,  was  sent  to  the 
general  for  mailing  to  his  daughter  at  her 
school.  This  unclassified  rep^ort  was  placed 
in  the  CIAB  reading  file.  It  was  still  there 
in  April  1970  when  I  first  disclosed  this  inci- 
dent. The  Army  feels  the  need  to  downgrade 
my  account  and  Colonel  John  Downle,  the 
Director  of  Security  at  ACSI,  has  stated  that 
the  request  was  only  for  a  list  of  sohools  at 
which  SDS  chapters  were  known  to  exist. 
Such  a  list,  Incidentally,  was  maintained  at 
CIAB,  but  was  classified  because  SDS  never 
published  a  list  of  member  chapters.  I  sug- 
gest the  Subcommittee  explore  this  Army 
attempt  at  plausible  denial  by  requesting  the 
brigadier  general's  letter  and  my  response. 
They  are  lx>th  unclassified. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  request  came  from 
ACSI  on  December  1st  of  1967  when  Gen. 
Yarborough  received  a  marketing  research 
questlonnalpe  which  asked  If  he  preferred 
Newsweek,  Time  or  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port. The  researchers  attached  a  new  quarter 
to  the  form.  Gen.  Yarborough  penned  the 
following  note  to  the  Director  of  Security: 
"What  kind  of  an  outfit  is  this?  Why  do  they 
give  quarters  away?  Y."  The  Director  of 
Security  logged  the  memo,  assigning  it  num- 
ber 370  and  sent  it  to  CIAB  where  It  was 
given  to  me  for  response.  I  made  a  formal 
response.  In  writing,  in  which  I  explained  the 
psychology  of  making  a  token  payment  In 
the  hope  of  insuring  resp>onse. 

Far  more  Indicative  of  the  scope  of 
domestic  Intelligence  were  the  many  require- 
ments for  reports  on  individuals  active  In  the 
anti-war  movement  or  in  racial  affairs.  CIAB 
prepared  many  repwrts  on  the  activities  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spwck,  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
Thomas  Hayden,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Rev.  Ralp>h  David  Abemathy,  and  on  many 
others.  E^ven  military  heroes  were  not  exempt 
and  repwrts  on  the  travels  of  much  decorated 
retired  Rear  Admiral  Arnold  E.  True  were 
frequent.  I  spent  much  time  prep>aring  a 
complete  background  repiort  on  a  retired 
reserve  brigadier  general,  a  WWn  Silver  Star 
recipient,  who  spoke  out  publicly  against  the 
Vietnam  war  on  Memorial  Day,  1967,  in  the 
Midwest.  Very  often.  tJie  request  for  Informa- 
tion would  follow  a  widely  reported  pmblic 
appearance  by  the  person  In  question  and 
there  would  be  no  relevance  whatsoever  to 
civil  disturbances  and  would  not  be  related  in 
any  way  to  plans  to  deploy  troops. 


CIAB  LIAISON  WITH  nXLO  WTTS 

Towards  the  end  of  1967,  increasing  dis- 
satisfaction was  voiced  by  supervisors  at 
CIAB  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  in- 
formation being  provided  by  Intelligence 
Command  units  in  the  fleld.  After  several 
liaison  conferences,  authority  was  granted  for 
CIAB  to  dispatch  analysts  to  the  fleld  to 
Initiate  liaison  with  tiie  working  special 
agents.  In  February  1968,  I  went  on  the  first 
liaison  trip  which  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  the  depth  of  fleld  office  In- 
volvement in  domestic  intelligence.  While  I 
had  many  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
were  keeping  me  up  to  date  on  their  sxirvell- 
lance  activities  and  I  realized  how  deep  the 
Army's  Involvement  was  from  my  Washington 
office,  this  trip  was  stlU  quite  a  revelation. 
I  was  able  to  see  Just  how  fast  this  effort  was 
growing. 

Our  trip,  which  covered  the  First  Army  area, 
began  at  G-2.  First  U.S.  Army.  Port  George 
G.  Meade.  Maryland.  At  a  conference 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  109tb  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group,  It  was  stated  that 
the  collection  of  Information  on  dissident 
groups,  p>articvilarly  blEuiks  and  anti-war 
demonstrators,  had  to  be  Increased.  A  Col. 
Brlnley  outlined  the  needs  of  the  First  Army 
which,  to  me.  seemed  both  all  inclusive  and 
Irrelevant. 

We  then  travelled  to  Boston  and  held  a 
conference  with  the  officers  of  the  108th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group  at  the  Boston  Field 
Office.  We  explained  to  them  that  an  Increase 
in  CONUS  Intelligence  has  been  mandated 
and  they  Indicated  that  while  they  were  be- 
hind In  carrying  out  their  primary  mission, 
Personnel  Security  Investigations,  they  would 
tr>  tu  increase  their  domestic  surveillance, 
especially  of  colleges  in  the  Boston  area. 

From  Boston  we  flew  to  New  York  City 
where  Lt.  Col.  Luther  Morris,  the  lOSth's 
region  commander  Informed  us  that  he  con- 
sidered domestic  Intelligence  collection  to 
be  a  challenge  which  his  unit  would  meet. 
Acttially.  the  108th  In  New  York  City  had 
more  material  than  any  other  place  I  had 
visited  previously  or  would  visit  subse- 
quently. Under  the  direction  of  a  woman 
employee,  a  black  who  was  supposedly  well 
connected  with  black  militants,  a  large  fll- 
Ing  system  had  been  established  on  dissident 
groups,  student  activists  and  campus  go- 
ings on.  This  woman  informed  me  that  she 
frequently  went  out  on  nighttime  Intelli- 
gence gathering  operations  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  tacit  approval  of  her  supervisor. 
Capt  Alfred  Diaz,  of  108th  MI  Group  head- 
quarters, acquainted  us  with  the  108th  plan 
for  future  collection  which  Indicated  even 
wider  parameters  for  domestic  surveillance. 

A  visit  to  Philadelphia  followed  and  a  lec- 
ture by  the  commander  there  indicated  that 
that  office  was  well  aware  of  domestic  Intel- 
ligence requirements  and  was  seeking  to 
meet  them.  The  chief  complaint  In  Phila- 
delphia, voiced  I  believe  by  a  Capt.  White, 
was  that  too  many  agents  were  shipped  off 
to  Vietnam  before  they  could  get  familiar 
enough  with  the  city  to  effectively  engage 
in  domestic  intelligence.  The  Philadelphia 
office  maintained,  as  did  all  offices  visited  by 
myself  and  other  team  members,  effective 
ongoing  liaison  with  the  local  pK)llce. 

Our  last  Job  on  this  trip  was  to  a  region 
headquarters  of  the  109th  In  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  main  topic  of  Interest  to  this  office  was 
Ohio  State  University.  Their  flies  reflected 
much  on  student  activity  and  virtually  noth- 
ing of  relevance  to  military  requirements 
with  regard  to  civil  disturbances. 

When  comparing  notes  with  other  CIAB 
personnel  on  their  trips,  both  during  my 
service  and  since,  the  verdict  was  always 
the  same:  A  great  deal  of  collection  of  in- 
formation on  activities  that  were  either  law- 
ful or  were  of  only  local  law  enforcement  in- 
terest with  a  noticeable  consequent  weaken- 
ing of  the  unit's  ability  to  perform  Its  vital 


task  of  Insuring  that  persons  requiring  se- 
curity clearances  from  the  Army  receive 
thorough  and  professional  background  in- 
vestigations. 

I  would  point  out  here  that  while  only  a 
few  of  the  Army's  more  than  1,000  agents 
In  the  U.S.  spent  most  of  their  time  collect- 
ing information  on  civilian  activities,  all 
spent  all  of  their  time  when  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  the  Intelligence  Command 
wished  followed.  An  example  of  this  was  the 
Poor  Pec^le's  Campaign. 

ApaiL  less  BioTS 
I  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  in  the  Army  Op- 
erations Center  during  the  April  1968  riots. 
The  informaitlon  we  had  been  ooUeotlng  for 
BO  long  was  useless  when  the  rioting  actually 
occurred.  Some  generals,  however,  were  ob- 
sessed with  the  Idea  that  individuals  were 
behind  the  rioting  and  we  were  required  to 
brief  these  officers  on  the  Whereabouts  of 
certain  "key  agitators."  Scok^y  Carmlchael 
was  allegedly  a  key  conspliB<tor  and  we  en- 
Joyed  one  of  the  few  amusing  episodes  of  that 
tragic  week  as  we  reported,  all  within  the 
space  of  one  hour,  that  Mr.  Oarmichael  had 
been  "accurately"  reported  to  be  In  1)  NW 
Washington.  2)  Baltimore,  3)  Atlanta  and  4) 
Salt  Lake  Olty  doing  one  of  two  things,  a) 
telling  people  to  get  guns  and  flght  or,  b) 
telling  everyone  to  "oool  It"  and  go  home. 
The  last  time  I  reported  the  location  of  the 
incredibly  peripatetic  Mr.  Carmlchael,  a 
somewhat  unhap>py  Gen.  Johnson,  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  stated  he  wanted  the  name  and  or- 
ganization of  each  person  calling  in  further 
repwrts  on  Mr.  Carmlchael. 

POOR    PEOFIX'S    CAMPAIGN 

Army  Intelligence  monitored  the  prog- 
ress Of  the  PPC  as  It  had  never  monitored 
anything  before.  Agents  followed  every 
march,  attended  every  rally,  took  scores  of 
photos,  and  flled  hundreds  of  reports.  This 
monitoring  continued  throughout  the  life  of 
the  PPC  and  Resurrection  City.  While  the 
Army  certainly  had  a  right  to  know  how 
many  i>eople  woiild  be  camping  in  Washing- 
ton, this  information  was  easily  obtained 
from  local  sources.  The  Uanket  coverage  of 
the  PPC  was  the  langest  coordinated  surveil- 
lance operation  dunng  or  since  my  service. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  discussed  the  in- 
put and  output  of  OIAB  without  discussing 
the  personnel  Involved.  I  wish  to  indicate 
here,  briefly,  the  background  of  some  of  the 
analysts  who  were  prepajlng  and  delivering 
brleflngs  and  writing  responses  to  questions. 
Bear  in  mind  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
of  black  militancy,  tirban  decay,  and  youth 
alienation. 

The  right  wing  analyst  had  a  B.A.  In 
American  studies  with  his  major  interest 
being  political  developments  In  the  1870s  and 
1880s.  He  had  no  experience  working  with 
black  oommunltiee  or  with  right  wing  groups. 

The  flrst  Racial  Desk  analyst  had  no  ex- 
periential or  educational  background  or 
training  In  racial  problems  and  yet  he  briefed 
generals  on  the  Black  mood  in  America.  He 
was  highly  oonscientlous  and  tried  to  learn, 
but  his  rejx)rts  tinderstandably  reflected  his 
lack  of  knowledge  of  Negro  aSteirs. 

The  officer  who  took  charge  of  my  desk  in 
January  1968  had  Just  graduated  the  basic 
intelligence  officer's  course  after  transferring 
from  Armor.  He  had  a  B.S.  in  Chemistry  and 
no  background  in  domestic  and  political  af- 
fairs. He  had  been  out  of  the  country  the 
previous  year  serving  in  Vietnam  where  he 
commanded  a  tank  unit. 

A  West  Point  graduate  with  an  infantry 
background  and  straight  from  Vietnam  took 
over  the  racial  desk  from  the  original  analyst. 
An  exceptionally  perceptive  officer,  he  learned 
fast  and  contributed  much  to  balance  the 
picture. 

The  officer  who  dally  prepared  a  summary 
known  as  the  Black  Book  which  recounted 
domestic  disturbances  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  previous  24  hours  and  who  read 
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this  briefing  to  Undersecretary  McOlffsrt 
each  morning,  made  no  secret  of  his  strqng 
right  wing,  anti-black  attitude.  Despite  pres- 
sure from  several  domestic  analysts  at  C14B, 
he  continued  to  present  misleading  report^  to 
Mr.  McGlffert.  It  Is  my  understanding  tiat 
Mr.  McOlffert  considered  this  officer's  motn- 
Ing  briefings  to  be  worthless  and  Irrelevant. 

The  civilians  who  worked  In  domestic  In- 
telligence were  highly  conscientious  men  rtho 
were  trained  for  espionage  and  counter-in- 
telligence operations  overseas.  Ttielr  men- 
tality, with  regard  to  subversive  threats,  *as 
unfortunately  too  often  based  on  1950's  chkl- 
lenges  and  problems.  These  men  had  sp«nt 
the  major  part  of  their  adiUt  lives  overseas, 
had  raised  their  families  there,  and  were  As- 
signed to  duties  in  the  U.S.  for  what  *as 
derisively  termed  "a  repatriation  tour,"  Ev»ry 
one  of  these  men  was  eager  to  return  over- 
seas and  each  made  frequent  efforts  to  secfir^ 
an  overseas  transfer  and  some  succeeded. 
Their  concepts  and  thought  procesaes  were 
not  geared  to  evaluating  sociological  and  po- 
litical data,  even  if  the  military  was  Jua 
fled  in  collecting  such  data.  These 
usually  supervised — Mr.  Parkinson  was 
branch  deputy  chief — and  they  often 
livered  the  more  Important  briefings.  Seve 
had  retired  from  active  duty  In  mtelllger 
had  gone  straight  to  work  for  the  Army, 
were  civilian  in  name  only. 

I  came  to  CIAB  straight  from  Korea  w^th 
an  academic  background  In  Asian  and  Ame 
can  social   history  and  political  science, 
course  I  was  out  of  contact  with  many  trer 
in  America  and  I  had  to  learn  quite  fas 

To  briefly  summarize.  CIAB.  during  my 
riod  of  service,  had  substantially  Invested 
self  In  domestic  Intelligence  of  a  political  add 
social  nature.  Piles  and  the  microfilm  dfta 
bank  contained  much  Information  not  oily 
on  well-known  organizations  and  publicly 
recognized  leaders,  but  also  on  many  anony- 
mous Americans  engaged  In  the  lawful  pir- 
sult  of  their  goals  for  social  change,  8or4e- 
times  the  goals  of  these  people  were  meriio- 
rious,  sometimes  they  were  questionable,  bi- 
zarre, or  illegal.  Rarely,  however,  was  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  the  Army's  capacity  to  carry  outjlta 
lawful  mission.  In  the  instances  where  flhe 
Army  had  a  right  to  information  as,  for  In- 
stance, with  regard  to  attempts  to  induce 
dissent,  the  abUity  of  military  InteUlgeice 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  was  hea^y 
compromised  by  the  overbroad  nature  of  do- 
mestic collection.  I  will  try  to  show  later  wjhy 
this  overbroad  activity  came  about  and  what 
can  be  done  about  It,  { 

INVESTIGATION    OF    ARMT    INTBLLIGENCB 
DOMESTIC  AITAiaS 

Wben  I  left  the  Army  In  October  1968 
very  concerned  about  the  nature  and  sc<ipe 
of  military  intelligence  activities  when  th^ 
activities  Included  surveillance  operatiofis, 
covert  penetrations  of  organizations,  abd 
massive  data  keeping,  sometimes  with  the 
use  of  computers.  Examples  of  oompruter  is- 
age  for  domestic  intelligence  include  the 
CIAB  computer  Indexed  microfilm  data  bank, 
the  computerized  data  bank  at  Port  Holabird 
and  similar  If  not  as  extensive  data  banks  at 
Portress  Monroe.  Virginia  and  the  U.S.  Strike 
Command  at  McDlU  Air  Force  Base.  Wl^en 
I  first  became  aware  of  the  Army's  Interest 
In  civilian  affairs  while  assigned  to  Ft.  Ho' 
bird  In  May  1966,  I  tended  to  dismiss  atny 
misgivings  because  of  my  impending  depar- 
ture for  Korea  and  my  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  growing  assault  on  privacy  and  a  cl^ 
understanding  of  the  damaging  effects  on 
First  Amendment  rights  posed  by  the  Armiy's 
surveillance  activities,  " 

After  seeing  the  domestic  Intelligence  fi- 
fort  expand,  with  no  apparent  end  In  slg^t, 
I  decided  to  take  positive  action  to  cilrb 
what  I  now  consider  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est threats  to  civil  liberties  In  my  llfetlipe. 
Before  I  left  the  Army  I  had  applied  for  Ian 
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intelligence  position  as  a  civilian,  I  had 
planned  to  make  my  disclosures  anonymous- 
ly If  I  were  employed  by  the  Army,  However, 
my  plans  changed  when  I  became  engaged 
and  married  shortly  after  leaving  the  Army 
and  my  wife  convinced  me  that  delaying  a 
return  to  school  was  not  in  our  interest.  After 
informing  the  Army's  Administrative  Survey 
Detachment  that  I  was  no  longer  interested 
in  employment  I  began  to  ponder  the  man- 
ner In  which  I  could  most  effectively  bring 
out  the  story  of  the  military's  monitoring  of 
civilian  activities. 

Working  with  Christopher  Pyle  for  over  a 
year  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  many 
former  special  agents  and  some  active  duty 
members  of  the  Army's  Intelligence  Com- 
mand. My  study  is  far  from  over,  but  I  wovUd 
like  to  acquaint  you  with  the  experiences 
of  a  few  of  my  sources  to  Indicate  the  scope 
and  Involvement  of  military  Intelligence. 

One  agent,  whom  I  will  call  Agent  A,  spent 
many  hours  following  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign as  its  mule  train  passed  through 
Georgia.  He  had  the  task  of  racing  ahead  of 
the  mule  train  to  alert  the  sheriff  in  each 
town  to  be  reached.  During  the  time  he  was 
with  the  mule  train,  he  was  expected  to  pick 
up  as  much  infortnatlon  as  p>osslble. 
Equipped  with  an  Army  35  mm,  camera,  he 
took  as  many  pictures  as  he  could,  including 
photographs  of  the  mules.  His  story,  how- 
ever, is  completely  told  in  his  own  statement 
which  I  will  make  available  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Agent  B  observed  the  preparations  for  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  in  Seattle,  With  his 
camera  he  monitored  the  activities  of  the 
Seattle  contingent  to  Washington.  He  was 
told  to  eavesdrop  and  obtain  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible.  His  photographs  were 
wanted  so  that  military  Intelligence  could 
Identify  the  leaders  of  this  small,  totally  non- 
violent group  whose  members  were  waiting 
for  a  bus.  Unfortunately  for  Agent  B,  he  used 
most  of  his  film  on  the  most  militant-look- 
ing participant  only  to  find  out  later  that 
the  man  was  a  penetrant  undercover  agent 
who  was  accompanying  the  marchers. 
(•That's  Mr,  Brown,  We  don't  need  his  pic- 
ture!") 

Agent  C  in  New  York  City  was  far  behind 
on  his  backlog  of  routine  investigations. 
However,  he  had  to  do  the  work  ol  two  men 
because  so  many  agents  of  the  New  York 
Field  Office  were  checking  train  departures, 
bus  charter  companies  and  airlines  to  deter- 
mine who  was  participating  In  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  The  same  fate  had  be- 
fallen Agent  C  during  the  October  1967  Pen- 
tagon demonstration  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
on  numerous  other  occasions.  He  felt  the 
general  quality  of  background  Investigations 
in  New  York  was  minimal. 

Agent  D  from  the  New  York  Field  Office  was 
sent  with  another  agent  to  cover  the  Octo- 
ber 1967  Pentagon  protest.  Although  he  was 
supposed  to  phone  in  any  reports  he  heard 
suggesting  plans  for  violence,  he  was  also 
told  to  flnd  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
leadership  and  membership  of  New  York 
anti-war  groups  by  posing  as  a  demonstrator 
and  joining  an  anti-war  group  before  he  left 
New  York. 

Agent  E,  stationed  In  Washington,  D,C„ 
was  known  to  be  agjainst  the  war  so  his 
superiors  weren't  too  surprised  When  he 
marched  as  a  demonstrator  In  an  anti-war 
moratorium  the  day  after  he  attended  a 
similar  rally  to  gather  information  on  who 
was  behind  the  protest  and  to  report  on  what 
participants  said. 

Agent  P  was  pulled  off  his  routine  assign- 
ment to  attend  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Miami  In  1968.  He  was  told 
to  walk  about  the  floor  without  specific  in- 
structions as  to  what  to  do.  He  was,  however 
not  a  part  of  the  protective  services  and  he 
was  not  armed.  He  simply  walked  around  the 
floor. 


Agent  G  monitored  rejwrts  on  activities 
by  informants  working  for  military  intelli- 
gence who  reported  on  soldiers  patronizing 
anti-war  offpost  coffee  houses  on  the  West 
Coast,  These  iaformants  concerned  them- 
selves with  reporting  views  on  the  war  ex- 
pressed by  the  soldier-patrons  as  well  as  by 
attempting  to  find  out  as  much  about  the 
f>eople  who  ran  these  activities  as  could  be 
ascertained. 

Agent  H  covertly  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  sanitation  workers'  union  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  the  late  summer  of  1968,  He 
reported  back  on  the  progress  of  negotiations. 
Another  informant  stated  that  members  of 
the  111th  Military  Intelligence  Group  video- 
taped this  meeting,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  confirm  this  so  far. 

Agent  I  spent  a  weekend  vtratching  drunk 
college  students  live  It  up  in  White.  South 
Dakota,  Shortly  before  this  episode,  a  drunk- 
en brawl  called  Zip  to  Zap  had  resulted  In 
a  great  deal  of  material  damage  to  that  little 
South  Dakota  town.  The  region  commander 
for  that  area  for  the  H3th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Group.  Lt.  Col,  Matson,  was  somewhat 
less  than  happy  that  his  agent  was  con- 
ducting liaison  with  the  North  Dakota  Na- 
tional Guard  at  Bismarck  while  the  kids  had 
their  spree  and  he  determined  that  Army 
Intelligence  would  not  miss  out  the  second 
time. 

Agent  I's  estimate  of  the  possibility  of 
Federal  troop  Involvement  was  that  no  such 
possibility  existed.  He  broke  out  laughing 
when  I  questioned  him  on  that  point  and 
explained  that  his  boss  believed  the  Army 
should  cover  everything  that  haK)ened  In 
the  region. 

Agent  J  travelled  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
to  conduct  surveillance  of  mothers  on  wel- 
fare who  wanted  higher  payments.  Along  with 
several  other  agents,  he  sf>ent  several  days 
monitoring  the  protest  and  sending  back 
spot  reports. 

Agent  K.'  assigned  to  Washington,  D.C., 
had  a  chauffer's  assignment  during  the  life 
of  Resurrection  City,  His  Job  was  to  drive 
a  nervous  black  major  who  had  penerated 
Resurrection  City  to  and  from  that  area. 
Agent  K  reported  that  the  major  had  orders 
to  flnd  out  as  much  about  the  camp  and 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence leacjershlp  as  possible  and,  If  it  could  be 
done,  to  advance  to  a  position  of  leadership 

Agents  of  the  U.S,  Army  Intelligence  Com- 
mand performed  not  only  the  duties  cited 
above,  but  engaged  In  many  more  activities 
of  a  similar  nature.  Most,  to  their  credit, 
recognized  the  absurdity  or  illegitimacy  of 
their  domestic  Intelligence  assignment.  I  am 
currently  contacting  other  sources  with 
similar  experiences.  I  have  had  to  omit  some 
source's  stories  at  this  time  because  the; 
are  still  in  the  service  or  working  in  a  sensi- 
tive area, 

ANALYSIS 

"What's  wrong  with  the  Army  Just  because 
they're  watching  civilians?"  "If  people  have 
nothing  to  hide,  why  should  they  care  If 
the  Army  is  Interested  in  them?"  I  have  been 
asked  these  questions  by  some  people  as  I 
travelled  through  our  country.  Fortunately, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  people  with 
whom  I  have  had  contact  understood  the 
perU  to  civil  liberties  caused  by  military  sirr- 
velUance  of  civilian  activities,  I  have  an- 
swered those  who  do  not  understand  as  best  I 
could.  Experts  from  the  legal  and  academic 
world,  such  as  Professor  Miller  and  Mr,  Pyle, 
have  presented  their  views,  perhaps  more 
cogently  than  I  have  and  certainly  with  more 
authority.  As  a  past  participant  in  domestic 
Intelligence  and  an  ongoing  student  of  mili- 
tary surveillance,  I  would  like  to  present  my 
feelings  and  suggest  a  course  of  action. 

Wherever  we  turn  today  we  are  exhorted 
to  remember  America's  traditions.  Conserva- 
tives remind  us  of  loyalty  and  past  accom- 
plishments, many  of  which  we  can  truly  view 
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with  pride,  and  the  radical  left  points  out 
that  our  existence  as  a  nation  is  founded  on 
revolutionary  action.  The  military  establish- 
ment has  played  a  large  part  in  the  forming 
of  our  traditions  and  a  civilian  government, 
aware  of  the  abuses  by  Britain,  also  estab- 
lished firm  principles  which  we  now  revere 
as  tradition.  Perhaps  no  other  tradition  is  so 
vital  to  the  security  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment than  the  separation  of  clvU-milltary 
responsibilities  and  the  maintenance  of  civil- 
ian hegemony  over  the  military.  This  tradi- 
tion has  been  imperiled  by  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  intelligence  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  at  times  supported  by  similar 
activities  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 

To  further  understand  the  problem  we 
must  recognize  several  key  and  Immutable 
facets  of  military  sociology  and  psychology. 
The  professional  soldier  is  trained  for  war, 
steeped  in  a  tradition  which  emphasizes 
force  as  the  final  arbiter  and  instills  a  moral 
code  which,  however  well  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  warfare  and  military  service,  has 
little  relevance  to  the  process  of  under- 
standing and  solving  the  complex  UTb&n  and 
social  problems  of  today.  Isolated  by  assign- 
ment from  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
and  living  an  insular  life  in  which  conformity 
Is  prized  and  dissent  Is  looked  down  upon 
or  even  forbidden,  the  professional  soldier 
brings  uniquely  military  paradigms  to  bear 
when  confronted  with  civil  problems.  This 
is  what  has  happened  at  the  highest  levels 
of  military  intelligence  and  the  desperate 
search  for  information  and  the  initiating  of 
overbroad  requirements  are  examples  both 
of  the  deadly  disease  called  bureaucratic  ac- 
cretion and  the  application  of  military  and 
even  combat  standards  to  the  American 
scene.  The  gulf  between  civil  and  military 
thinking  Is  too  great  to  be  bridged  and  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  realized  this  per- 
haps better  than  we  do  today.  The  reliance 
on  force,  the  readiness  to  believe  in  con- 
spiratorial theories,  the  lack  of  Identification 
with  social  problems  and  the  immense  force 
at  our  military  are  sufficient  pragmatic  rea- 
sons for  reinforcing  the  Constitutional  man- 
date and  long  tradition  of  military  non-In- 
volvement in  civilian  affairs. 

A  second  major  point  to  consider  is  the 
deleterious  effect  the  involvement  In  CONUS 
intelligence  has  had  on  the  ability  of  mili- 
tary intelligence  to  carry  out  its  legitimate 
mission.  Firstly,  I  cannot  stress  this  strongly 
enough,  the  use  of  military  intelligence 
agents  in  domestic  situations  causes  a  morale 
problem  because  it  brings  out  very  subjec- 
tive attitudes  and  causes  no  small  degree  of 
polarization  among  the  agents,  particularly 
if  black  agents  are  involved.  This  polariza- 
tion occurred  in  CIAB.  The  fact  that  the 
Army  has  no  explicit  statutory  authority  for 
such  surveillance  and  data  keeping  only 
causes  increased  alienation  and  bittemeea 
among  the  agents.  Today  the  Army  has  tre- 
mendously reduced  Its  activities  in  the  area 
of  domestic  intelUgence  and  the  Intelligence 
Command  is  emphasizing  compartmentallza- 
tlon  and  the  exclusion  of  first  termers  from 
sensitive  operations  because  of  the  fear  of 
further  unpleasant  dlsclosiu-es.  This  hardly 
addresses  the  real  problem, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  attitude  of  the  agents. 
What  is  the  attitude  of  those  survellled?  My 
exjjerlence  has  convinced  me  that  while  a 
few  activists  may  dismiss  the  Army's  activi- 
ties as  to  be  expected,  the  majority  of  people 
are  genuinely  chilled  in  the  exercise  of  sacred 
Oonstltutlonally  protected  liberties,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  one  such  encovinter 
which  thoroughly  chilled  me,  I  participated 
In  a  TV  talk  show  in  Detroit  hosted  by  a 
black  community  organizer.  The  format  of 
the  show  allowed  for  questions  from  the  au- 
dience which  was  composed  entirely  of 
blacks.  Some  were  obviously  supporters  of 
militant  groups.  Others  wore  conservative 
dress  and  a  few  were  college  students.  I  was 
prepared    for    the    usual    questions    which 


consist  of  "Who  did  what  to  whom?"  The 
first  p>erson  to  get  up  asked  me  about  the 
existence  of  a  plan  for  ttie  genocldal  extinc- 
tion of  blacks  through  the  use  of  military 
forces.  I  was  about  to  dismiss  my  question- 
er's fears,  perhapM  casually,  when  I  realized 
that  his  question  had  electrified  the  entire 
audience.  After  trying  to  convince  him  that 
I  believed  we  had  no  Hitlers  In  our  military 
and  government,  the  rest  of  the  audience 
began  expressing  their  fears.  These  people 
believed  that  the  Army  must  have  a  terribly 
malevolent  Intent  In  collecting  this  informa- 
tion and  tliere  was  no  dissuading  them  that 
something  less  dramatic,  bureaucratic  accre- 
tion and  inappropriate  paradigms,  was  re- 
sp>onalble  for  the  Army  surveillance  and 
data  keeping.  This  same  theme  was  repeated 
last  week  when  I  spoke  on  a  talk  show  on 
a  black  radio  station  by  listeners  who  phoned 
in  to  express  their  concern  and  fear.  If  any 
group  of  Americans  feels  this  strongly,  and 
is  so  fearful  then  the  psychopathology  is  in 
the  society  at  large  and  not  In  the  members 
of  the  minority  group  who  feel  threatened. 

We  can  reverse  the  steady  draining  of  the 
right  to  privacy  and  restore  a  measure  of 
confldence  in  our  military  without  endanger- 
ing or  weakening  our  internal  security.  The 
military  must  be  permanently  removed  from 
the  domestic  intelligence  picture  and  while 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  courts  will  take  a 
firm  stand  on  this  issue.  I  feel  that  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  hold  the  military  in 
check.  The  recent  statement  by  Secretary 
Laird,  in  which  he  insisted  on  a  higher  level 
of  accoimtability,  and  the  Army  directive  of 
IS  December  set  the  tone  and  indicated  pa- 
rameters for  safeguarding  Constitutional 
rights  but  past  experience  and  study  have 
convinced  me  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the 
good  intentions  of  individual  bureaucrats  nor 
can  we  rely  on  In-house  directives  to  Insure 
compliance  when  the  present  furor  subsides. 

Legislation  is  needed  that  will  define  the 
Army's  legitimate  concerns  with  regard  to 
its  security  and  its  posture  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  civil  disturbance  mission.  I  sug- 
gest the  following  guidelines : 

(1)  Domestic  intelligence  should  be  de- 
fined as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
any  means,  covert  or  overt,  about  the  polit- 
ical, social,  economic,  educational,  and  per- 
sonal affairs  of  non-military  Americans  and 
the  groups  to  which  they  belong, 

(2)  The  military  should  have  the  right, 
and  indeed  it  has  the  responsibility,  to  main- 
tain accurate  information  on  the  access 
routes  to  American  cities  and  the  phjrslcal 
geography  of  such  cities.  As  Senator  Ervin 
has  stated,  the  military's  business  fs  to  know 
about  bivouac  areas,  airports,  parks,  bridges, 
turmels,  and  similar  structures  and  features 

(3)  The  military  should  have  the  right  to 
receive  information  from  other  agencies  when 
the  information  directly  concerns  members 
or  employees  of  the  Army  or  where  a  direct 
threat  against  the  Army  Is  evident, 

(4)  The  military  should  be  prohibited  from 
gathering  and  maintaining  Information  on 
the  political  and  social,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  civilians  and  the  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  belong  and  the  military 
should  be  prohibited  from  obtaining  such 
information  from  any  source. 

(5)  Because  so  many  military  intelligence 
activities  in  the  past  were  initiated  by  Junior 
officers  and  civilians  misinterpreting,  rein- 
terpreting or  exceeding  the  scopie  of  direc- 
tives, legislation  should  provide  for  strict 
accountability  from  those  few  who  may  vio- 
late Its  provisions. 

(6)  Training  Is  a  vital  part  of  indoctrinat- 
ing a  new  agent  and  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion should  direct  that  an  expanded  course 
in  civil  liberties  and  the  Army's  position  in 
American  life  be  presented  at  all  service  in- 
telligence schools  and  that  such  courses  be 
monitored  by  civilian  attorneys  from  the 
Army  and/or  the  Department  of  Justice.  Such 
a   course  can  hardly  be  classified  and  the 


presence  of  civilian  attorneys  will  at  once 
emphasize  the  seriousness  and  resolve  of  the 
government  to  maintain  the  traditional  civil- 
military  relationship. 

(7)  Present  files  must  be  purged,  through 
legislative  requirement,  with  the  right  of  in- 
spection granted  to  cleared  members  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  encountered  too  many  Incidents 
of  deliberate  evasion,  continuing  right  to 
the  present  day,  to  believe  that  by  adminis- 
trative decree  all  subordinate  commands  will 
comply.  As  of  last  November  the  Army  still 
could  not  locate  all  the  copies  of  the  Com- 
pendium which  it  desired  destroyed. 

The  need  for  Congressional  supervision 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  if  we  are  to 
safeguard  our  Constitutional  rights.  Even 
when  motivated  by  the  best  of  intentions, 
the  military  will  always  view  an  issue  more 
narrowly  than  the  general  populace  of  civil- 
ians and  perceive  threats  where  none  exist. 
The  military  must  protect  Itself  from  genuine 
threats  to  its  security  but  too  often  it  inter- 
prets every  sign  of  dissent  as  a  bugle  call 
summoning  enemies  to  destroy  its  structure 
and  efficiency. 

Although  this  committee  is  not  meeting  to 
discuss  the  plans  for  an  all  volunteer,  pro- 
fessional Army.  I  am  Impelled  to  bring  one 
point  out  which  relates  to  this  issue.  Most 
of  the  individuals  who  have  come  forward  to 
disclose  military  intelligence  activities  have 
been  citizen-soldiers.  The  Army  Intelligence 
Command  is  not  happy  about  the  revela- 
tions but  I  think  most  concerned  Americans 
are  glad  the  story  has  been  told.  In  various 
units,  first  termers  are  being  excluded  from 
sensitive  assignments.  This  trend  probably 
cannot  be  continued  indefinitely  because  of 
manpower  shortages.  In  all  volunteer,  pro- 
fessional Army.  I  fear  that  we  will  not  have 
men  of  the  caliber  of  Christopher  Pyle  and 
the  many  other  agents,  some  of  whom  you 
will  hear  during  the  course  of  this  hearing, 
all  loyal  Americans  who  profess  and  live  by 
a  higher  creed  and  sense  of  duty  than  blind 
obedience  with  limited  insight. 

I  am  grateful  to  Senator  Ervin  for  having 
shown  such  deep  interest  in  this  vital  mat- 
ter and  for  having  pursued  the  Issue  to  the 
point  we  have  reached  today.  We  now  know 
what  Is  wrong.  We  cannot  stop  until  we  have 
erected  safeguards  and  effected  remedies 
which  will  Insure  privacy  for  the  individual 
and  respect  for  his  First  Amendment  rights, 
a  renewed  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
separation  of  clvll-mllltary  relationships  with 
the  civil  authorities  firmly  in  control,  and 
a  paramount  concern  for  the  zealous  preser- 
vation of  First  Amendtaent  rights.  Thank 
you. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  printed  an  edi- 
torial recently  concerning  the  critical 
needs  of  children  during  the  first  few 
years  of  life.  This  editorial,  entitled  "To 
Help  Children  Get  a  Better  Start,"  is  a 
sensitive  report  on  the  need  for  better 
and  more  extensive  child  development 
services  and  day  care  centers  through- 
out the  Nation  for  both  poor  and  non- 
poor  children, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Minneapolis   Tribtme,   Apr,   26, 
1971] 

To  Help  Children  Get    a  Bettek  Stabt 

Two  years  ago,  Sen,  Walter  Mondale  Intro- 
duced a  "Headstart  Child  Development  Bill," 
He  said  then:  "We  know  beyond  doubt  that 
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unless  Infants  and  yoiing  cblldren  rec«|ve 
adequate  nutrition,  health  care  and  Intel- 
lectual stimulation,  their  ptotentlal  Is  severjely 
compromised  and  the  cycle  of  poverty  Is 
perpetuated."  That  bill  did  not  pass,  ttut 
Mondale,  still  convinced  of  the  need  to  do 
more  for  children,  recently  proposed  a  sli)il- 
lar  but  broader  program. 

Much  has  been  learned  In  recent  ye^rs 
about  the  Importance  of  assuring  health 
services,  proper  food,  education  and  a  g<^od 
environment  for  young  children.  About  |80 
percent  of  their  intellectual  development 
occtirs  by  the  age  of  8,  according  to  expeets, 
and  their  physical  condition  In  early  years 
can  aflect  health  and  mental  capacity 
through  much  of  their  life.  Experience  wfth 
Headstart  has  shown  the  handicaps  w^h 
which  many  children  start  life,  the  potentials 
for  helping  them  to  develop  and  the  Uml^- 
tlons  <3t  too-brief  and  fragmented  compein- 
satory  programs.  White  House  conferences 
last  year  on  food  and  nutrition  and  on  chil- 
dren and  youth  em.phaslzed  that  America 
does  have  hungry  children,  neglected  chil- 
dren, sick  children  and  Ill-educated  children. 
The  need  for  many  more  day-care  center^ — 
for  educational  and  health  advantages  as 
well  as  custodial  care — has  become  Increas- 
ingly apparent  as  more  women  have  enteiied 
employment.  , 

The  "Child  Development  Act  of  1971," 
sponsored  also  by  Sens.  Humphrey  and  ^- 
Oovem,  puts  this  all  together  In  a  program 
of  services  for  both  poor  and  non-poor  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  14.  The  program  woiild 
be  administered  by  the  Department  lof 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  v«Tr 
existence  of  a  new  Senate  subcommittee  fcn 
children  and  youth,  beaded  by  Monda|e. 
seems  to  offer  encouragement  Tor  such  i  a 
plan.  I 

Many  of  the  nation's  cblldren  would  be 
helped  also  by  the  administration's  welfare 
reform  bill,  whose  fate  still  has  not  befen 
decided  by  Congress,  and  by  the  Nixon  health 
plan.  However,  a  comprehensive  child-devel- 
opment program  that  could  fill  In  gaps, 
ordinate  existing  programs  and  work  toward 
broader  goals  In  services  to  cblldren  Is  a^o 
needed. 
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CATASTROPHE  IN  EAST  PAKIST/ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  e\ii- 
dence  of  catastrophe  in  East  Pakistan 
continues  to  gather.  I 

First,  there  was  the  warning  by  a  U.N, 
adviser  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
2 — pointing  to  the  disruption  of  trans- 
port and  the  historical  precedent  of  mats 
starvation  in  similar  conditions  in  194B. 

Now  there  Is  an  eyewitness  report  iy 
Mort  Rosenblum  of  the  Associated  Preis, 
telling  us  once  more  that  "millions  face 
starvation  from  famine  and  from  haltid 
relief  distribution."  ] 

And  there  are  other,  equally  alarmti>g 
reports — of  the  silence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  this  tragedy,  aijd 
the  refusal  of  the  West  Pakistan  au- 
thorities to  accept  badly  needed  ema-- 
gency  relief  from  the  United  Nations.] 

How  much  longer  will  our  Government 
remain  paralyzed?  ] 

Will  the  United  States — with  our  eco- 
nomic aid  supporting  West  Pakistai^'s 
occupation  of  the  East — be  a  silent  pailt- 
ner  in  the  destruction  of  a  people? 

If  the  administration  does  not  answfer 
that  question  clearly  and  soon,  the  Con- 
gress must. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  at  thjis 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1971 J 
Bengai.:  a  Thsxat  or  Faminx 
To  the  Editor: 

The  exclusion  of  the  foreign  press  and  ob- 
servers from  East  Pakistan  has  meant  the 
loss  of  vltaj  information  on  the  course  of 
events  there  and  will  deprive  us  of  the 
dramatic  facts  that  rouse  Individuals  and 
governments  to  action.  But  there  Is  enough 
conclusive  evidence  from  the  past  and  recent 
history  to  predict  the  result  of  the  present 
conflict  on  the  food  position  of  the  province. 

The  food  grains  that  sxistatn  a  large  part  of 
the  Bengali  papulation  come  from  abroad. 
Their  distribution  depends  on  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  port  of  Chittagong  and 
on  internal  transportation  and  administra- 
tive services. 

East  Pakistan,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  seventy  million,  expected  2.6  million 
tons  of  Imported  food  grains  this  year.  That 
Is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  food  require- 
ments for  the  province,  enough  to  feed 
twelve  million  people.  However,  a  far  greater 
number  is  actually  affected  by  an  Interrup- 
tion In  the  steady  flow  of  food.  For  the  60 
per  cent  of  the  population,  living  barely  at 
subsistence  level,  these  supplies  maintain 
the  balance  between  life  and  death. 

Bengal  has  always  been  extremely  suscep- 
tible to  famine.  The  last  such  disaster  oc- 
curred In  1943  when  food  expected  from 
Burma  did  not  arrive  because  of  the  Japa- 
nese occupation  of  that  country.  At  that 
time  military  demands  on  the  Indian  trans- 
portation system  prevented  the  timely  dis- 
tribution of  the  food  that  was  available.  The 
food  deflclt  that  year  was  6  per  cent;  this 
year  it  is  16  per  cent.  Deaths  In  1943  num- 
bered 1.5  million,  and  the  famine  left  social 
problems  from  which  Bengal  has  yet  to  re- 
cover fully. 

A  crisis  was  imminent  In  1965  when  the 
Indo-Paklstani  war  stopped  Imports.  It  was 
avoided  when  the  great  powers  used  their  in- 
fluence to  bring  that  conflict  to  a  speedy 
close.  Recovery  was  aided  by  normal  Internal 
supply  activities,  which  had  been  unaffected 
by  the  war. 

Tod{iy,  in  contrast,  not  only  has  the  im- 
port of  food  been  cut  off,  but  the  internal 
administrative  and  transport  services  have 
ceased  to  function  normally.  In  addition, 
military  action  at  planting  time  will  reduce 
the  coming  harvest. 

The  regular  Import  of  food  has  been  In- 
terrupted since  February.  Even  if  the  con- 
flict were  to  end  today,  the  months  required 
to  return  the  system  to  normal  would  prob- 
ably exceed  the  time  during  which  the  food 
reserves  could  sustain  the  population.  The 
factors  that  determine  mass  famine  are  Irre- 
versible after  a  certain  point. 

When  the  first  stories  and  photographs  of 
starving  families  are  published,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  protect  thousands  of  others.  Interna- 
tional action.  Immediate  and  strong.  Is  per- 
haps the  only  defense  the  people  of  East 
Bengal  now  have. 

Danux  C.  Dunham. 

New  Yobk,  ApHl  20,  1971. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1971] 

(The  following  dispatch  was  filed  from 
Bangkok,  to  avoid  Pakistan  censorship  by 
Mort  Rosenblum,  an  Associated  Press  re- 
porter who  was  one  of  six  correspondents  ad- 
mitted to  East  Pakistan  after  a  five-week 
period  during  which  foreign  newsmen  were 
barred  from  visiting  the  region.) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — A  civil  war  of 
staggering  butchery  and  hatred  has  left  the 
23-year-old  nation  of  Pakistan  on  the  brink 
of  economic  and  political  ruin. 

Though  broke,  Pakistan,  is  spending  more 
than  $2  million  dally  to  support  the  army 
that  shelled  and  machine-gunned  this  prov- 
ince of  75  million  into  submissive  Inactivity. 


Some  estimates  of  the  number  of  deaths 
since  the  war  started  on  March  26  go  above 
the  400,000  kiUed  in  the  cyclone  that  hit  East 
Pakistan  last  November.  This  time,  each 
death  means  a  family's  lasting  bitterness. 

Killing  was  Indiscriminate.  Bengalis  bent 
on  a  separate  East  Pakistan  nation  slaugh- 
tered many  of  the  region's  6  million  non- 
Bengalis.  When  the  army  moved  in.  It  settled 
the  score,  aided  by  non-Bengalis  seeking 
revenge. 

Markets  were  razed  and  flattened,  towns 
were  devastated,  road  and  rail  links  were  cut 
at  a  dozen  major  points. 

LOSSES   ENORMOUS 

Losses  to  industry  and  to  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  Pakistan  are  enor- 
mous, as  are  the  effects  of  stalled  develop- 
ment. The  65  mills  that  turn  out  jute,  East 
Pakistan's  chief  money-maker,  are  working 
at  16  to  20  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Reporters  touring  East  Pakistan  found 
that  millions  face  starvation  from  famine 
and  from  halted  relief  distribution. 

In  many  areas,  food  supply  Is  a  crltlcsj 
problem.  The  key  port,  Chittagong,  is  choked 
with  400,000  tons  of  goods,  100,000  tons  more 
than  it  handles  in  a  normal  month. 

Before,  river  craft  carried  only  a  fourth 
of  Chittagong  cargo  Into  the  interior.  Now 
they  must  carry  it  all,  perhaps  for  months. 
Even  when  roads  and  rail  were  open,  shippers 
say,  10  river  craft  carried  food  stocks.  Now, 
they  say,  the  army  allots  to  the  food  supply 
operation  only  toui  boats. 

Politically,  the  problems  are  as  great.  In 
December.  Bengalis  voted  167  of  the  East 
Pakistan's  169  National  Assembly  seats  to 
Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman's  Awaml  League.  Now 
Mujlbur  Is  in  Jail  and  the  party  is  banned. 

President  Yahya  Kahn  maintains  that  he 
wants  politicians  to  take  back  the  govern- 
ment. 

But  the  betting  Is  that  Yahya  won't  last 
the  year  as  President,  and  that  the  army 
won't  flnd  anyone  who  thinks  their  way  and 
who  can  still  walk  unescorted  through  the 
streets  of  East  Pakistan. 

CONFTDENCE    SHATTERED 

Confidence  Is  shattered  among  Bengalis, 
West  Pakistanis  and  Indian  migrants  who 
settled  here  at  partltlan  in  1947. 

At  a  Chittagong  Jute  mill,  where  Bengalis 
evidently  killed  180  women  and  children,  only 
20  of  7,600  workers  have  dared  to  return. 

Non-Bengali  officers  and  officials  refuse  to 
even  admit  that  there  are  Bengali  widows 
and  orphans  in  need. 

Hindu  Bengalis  make  up  12  per  cent  of  the 
population.  They  chose  to  remain  here  al- 
though West  Bengal,  In  India,  is  largely 
Hindu  and  East  Bengal  in  East  Pakistan  \s 
mostly  Moselm. 

Radical  Moslem  students  rejected  the 
religion  that  bound  them  to  West  Pakistan, 
espousing  Instead  Hinduism  and  "Calcutta 
culture."  Hindus  were  widely  blamed  for 
fomenting  the  conditions  leading  to  war. 

As  a  result,  the  army  singled  out  Hindus. 
Their  shops  and  homes  were  smashed  and 
burned.  Undamaged  shops  In  otherwise  dev- 
astated Hindu  areas  sometimes  bear  signs  In 
English  and  Urdu,  the  Western  tongue,  pro- 
claiming the  owner  Is  a  Moslem. 

Often  being  a  Moslem — or  showing  a  Pakis- 
tani flag — dldnt  help. 

EFFECTS    FELT    IN    WEST 

The  effects  are  felt  hard  1,000  miles  across 
India  In  West  Pakistan. 

"After  all,"  said  one  businessman,  "we've 
lost  a  colony." 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  goods  made  in  West 
Pakistan  were  sold  In  East  Pakistan.  Not  a 
single  twJe  of  West  Pakistan  cotton  has  come 
to  the  East  since  the  crisis,  stalling  a  normal 
year  West  Pakistan's  total  annual  exports 
to  the  East  have  been  about  (300  million. 

The  job  of  rebuilding  what  tho  army  and 
rebels  burned  and  battered  down  will  take 
massive  human  and  financial  resources. 


May  18,  1971 
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Yahta  Tells  Tkant  Relief  Aro  Is  Not 
Needed   Now 
(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 
UNrrED  Nations,  N.Y. — President  Agha  Mo- 
hammad Yah  a  Khan  has  told  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  that  United  Nations  emergency 
help  for  East  Pakistan  Is  not  needed  now  t)ut 
he  left  open  the  poeslbUity  of  accepting  In- 
ternational aid  In  the  future. 

In  a  letter,  the  President  also  complained 
that  news  accounts  of  widespread  casualltles 
and  destruction  In  Bast  Pakistan  were  "high- 
ly exaggerated — ^If  not  altogether  tenden- 
tious." 

Meanwhile,  India  charged  that  mUltary 
forces  from  West  Pakistan  had  carried  out 
"wild  destruction  of  Ufe  and  property"  In  a 
drive  to  crush  the  East  Pakistani  movement. 
Pakistan  In  turn  accused  India  of  encourag- 
ing and  aiding  the  separatists  In  hopes  of 
breaking  up  Pakistan. 

President  Yahya's  response  to  Mr.  Thant's 
April  22  offer  of  humanitarian  assistance  was 
not  regarded  here  as  a  refusal  of  all  help  In 
the  future  and  United  Nations  authorities 
Bald  that  Mr.  Tliant  was  continuing  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  assistance. 

The  Pakistani  President  told  Mr.  Thant 
that  there  were  adequate  supplies  of  medi- 
cines and  food  In  East  Pakistan,  that  au- 
thorities there  saw  "no  cause  for  concern" 
and  that  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
were  moving  ahead. 

"As  for  international  help,"  if  and  when 
required,  'It  wlU  be  administered  by  Pakis- 
tan's own  relief  agencies,"  the  President  said. 
During  the  debate  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Covmcll's  Social  Committee,  touched 
off  by  India's  charges,  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser  of 
the  United  States  expressed  hope  that  Pakis- 
tan would  agree  to  make  "early  and  full  use" 
of  the  Secretary  General's  offer. 

She  said  t.*ie  United  States  and  other  gov- 
ernments were  consulting  Ptiklstan  on  the 
tarm  of  help.  She  added  that  Washington 
had  allocated  $2.5-mlllion  to  help  East  Pakis- 
tani refugees  in  India. 

Samar  Sen  of  India  said  there  was  a  need 
for  International  aid  for  the  refugees.  He 
said  they  numbered  2.000,000  and  warned  of 
the  danger  of  famine  and  epidemic. 

Aglia  Shahl  of  Pakistan  three  times  inter- 
rupted the  Indian  delegate  and  disputed  his 
version  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  East  Pakistani  conflict.  He  charged  that 
India  had  taken  every  step  short  of  war  to 
help  the  secessionists. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  12,  1971 1 

Bangla  Desk:  A  Pragmatic  Silence 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Calcutta. — Consider  this  scenario  for  an 
American  intervention. 

Our  ally:  the  75  million  Bengalis  of  East 
Pakistan  who,  with  considerable  juertlflcatlon, 
consider  themselves  vlotlms  of  two  decades  of 
political  and  economic  exploitation  by  the 
Punjabs  of  West  Pakistan.  Bengali  leader 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  and  his  moderat.e, 
generally  pro-Western  Awaml  League  re- 
cently won  national  elections  in  Pakistan. 
The  Bengalis  were  then  savagely  attacked  by 
the  Punjabi  controlled  Pakistan  army.  Many 
Bengalis  are  now  determined  to  fight  for  an 
independent  Bengal  nation  (Bangla  Defih) 
but  they  lack  the  military  knowhow  and 
means  with  which  to  fight. 

Our  enemy:  the  70,000  or  so  West  Pakistani 
troops  seeking  to  suppress  the  Bengali  free- 
dom movement  and  reoccupy  East  Pakistan. 
They  are  fighting  for  an  autocratic  mili- 
tary regime  that  has  close  relations  with 
China.  They  have  virtually  no  support  among 
the  Bengalis  they  seek  to  rule.  They  are 
fighting  more  than  1,000  miles  from  home, 
dependent  solely  on  sea  and  air  supply  routes, 
without  the  economic  resources  required  for 
a  long  and  oostly  war. 

An    Interventionist's    dream.    First    some 


srtrong  words  from  Washington,  then  a  few 
destroyers  assigned  to  cruise  tiie  East  Paki- 
stan coast.  Some  dramatic  overfiigbts  by 
American  jete.  If  necessary,  a  naval  block- 
ade to  cut  off  Pakistan  army  supplies.  Per- 
haps some  air-dropped  Amerloan  carbines  for 
the  Bengalis.  Only  as  a  last  resort  some  air 
strikes  on  Pakistan  army  besee  In  East  Paki- 
stan. After  that,  it's  only  a  matter  of  passing 
out  mlTBCle  rtce  seed  to  the  happy  liberated 
peasants  of  Ban^^a  Desh — ^that  new  pro- 
Western  bastion  astsride  the  strategic  cross- 
roads where  Bast  and  Central  Asia  meet. 
If  only  Vietnam  had  been  East  Pakistan. 

A      NATURAL     VICTIM 

As  It  hiapj>ened,  of  course,  Bangla  Desh  did 
not  even  rate  weak  words  of  support  or  sym- 
pathy from  Washington.  Presumably  the  last 
thing  America  needs  these  days  Is  another 
war,  even  a  wlnnable  one  In  a  worthy  cause 
And  even  if  Uncle  Sam  still  oonsldered  him- 
self the  vrorld'8  policeman,  it's  doubtful  that 
he  would  arrest  West  Pakistan  for  assault 
and  battery  against  the  Bengalis.  East  Paki- 
stan Is  singly  one  of  those  parts  of  the  world 
that  falls  to  provoke  foreign  passions.  Over- 
populated  and  Impoverished,  it  encroaches  on 
the  world's  consciousness  only  when  striken 
by  a  calamity  of  Biblical  proportions,  like 
last  fall's  fearful  flood  that  claimed  up  to 
half  a  million  lives.  An  Bast  Pakistan  earth- 
quake that  killed  only  10,000  would  probably 
rate  less  attention  than  a  three-car  collision 
on  the  Jersey  Turnpike.  Bast  Pakistan  i&  one 
of  the  world's  natural  vlotlms. 

All  this  is  only  to  say  the  obvious:  that 
American  foreign  policy  doesn't  follow  moral 
imperatives.  Neither  does  any  other  nation's. 
When  the  cause  of  Bangla  Desh  finally  forced 
its  way  to  the  attention  of  the  world's  great 
powers  they  all  reacted  with  what's  called 
cynicism  among  men  but  passes  for  prag- 
matism among  nations. 

The  politics  of  the  Indian  subcontinent 
were  oomplioated  enough  before  the  cause  of 
Bangla  Etesh  came  along.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  been  enemies  since  they  were  carved 
out  of  the  subcontinent's  communal  oonfilcts 
In  1947.  Russia  has  edged  close  to  India  in 
recent  years.  China,  for  national  rather  than 
Ideological  reasons.  Is  Ued  to  Pakistan. 
Russia  and  China,  of  course,  are  at  odds. 
America,  worried  over  Soviet  Influence  In 
India  and  Chinese  Influence  In  Pakistan,  has 
tried  to  remain  friendly  with  both. 

What,  then,  are  the  politics  of  pragmatism 
of  those  nations  Involved  with  the  Bangla 
Desh  cause  and  of  those  that  have  sought  to 
stay  uninvolved? 

For  Pakistan  there  are  several  choices: 
To  let  democracy  have  Its  way,  which  would 
have  meant  a  united  Pakistan  led,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  Bengali  majority  rather 
than  the  Punjabi  minority.  To  grant  East 
Pakistan  Independence  and  seek  good  rela- 
tions with  the  new  sister  state  of  Bangla 
Desh.  To  forcibly  resubjugate  Bast  Pakistan, 
Pakistan  opted  for  the  third  soltitlon.  Its 
army  moved  rapidly  and  ruthlessly,  with 
tactics  that  Included  not  only  wanton 
slaughter  but  also  systematic  slaying  of  the 
Bengali  middle  class:  politicians,  professional 
men,  students  and  civil  servants.  These  are 
precisely  the  people  needed  to  keep  an  ad- 
mininstratlon  and  an  economy  functioning, 
In  a  conquered  territory  or  a  new  nation. 

In  the  short  run  the  Pakistan  army  may 
well  be  able  to  maintain  control  of  Bast 
Pakistan — now  a  hostile,  occupied  territory. 
But  how  to  patch  up  the  East  PaKlstan 
economy?  How  to  support  the  cost  of  the 
occupation  army?  How,  in  the  long  run,  to 
avoid  being  bled  by  a  guerrilla  war? 

Perhaps  even  the  Pakistanis  are  doubtful 
about  their  long-term  prospects.  But  If  they 
suspect  that  they  will  have  to  pull  out  of 
East  Pakistan  some  year  soon,  why  8ho\ild 
they  worry  about  killing  off  moderate  Bengali 
leadership,  about  the  Bangla  Desh  movement 
thus    falling    into    militant    leftist    hands? 


Pakistan  could  then  at  least  leave  a  chaotic, 
Communist-veering  Bangla  Desh  as  a  per- 
manent plague  on  neighboring  India.  Or  bo 
the  Indians  fear. 

A  SYMPATHETTC  INDIA 

Por  many  reasons,  India  has  been  openly 
sympathetic  with  the  Bangla  Desh  cause. 
Pakistan  Is  an  enemy,  and  half  an  enemy  is 
better  than  a  whole  one.  An  independent 
Bengal  nation,  under  moderate  leadership, 
might  even  be  friendly  to  India.  As  a  democ- 
racy, India  Is  subject  to  public  pressures,  and 
articulate  segments  of  that  public,  par- 
ticularly In  West  Bengal,  have  demanded  in- 
tervention. The  sooner  India  provides  sup- 
port— arms,  training,  border  sanctuaries — 
for  a  Bangla  Desh  liberation  army,  the  more 
likely  it  Is  that  the  Bangla  Desh  movement 
will  remain  under  moderate  leadership.  Some 
such  aid  is  already  being  given.  And  if  a  more 
active  Indian  role  risks  war  with  Pakistan, 
it  would  suit  some  aggressive  Indian  army 
commanders  Just  fine. 

Yet  India  failed  to  extend  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Bangla  Desh  and  has  moved  only 
slowly  and  cautiously  in  giving  military  as- 
sistance. Why?  Bangla  Desh  would  have  had 
to  have  been  recognized  very  quickly,  be- 
cause once  the  Pakistan  army  began  moving 
the  liberation  army  collapsed.  Only  a  month 
after  the  civil  war  began,  on  March  25,  the 
provisional  government  of  Bangla  Desh  could 
venture  no  further  into  East  Pakistan  tiian 
a  mango  grove  300  merters  from  the  India  bor- 
der. Indian  policy  makers,  whatever  their  vir- 
tues, are  not  noted  for  quick  decision-mak- 
ing. By  late  April  India  would  have  been  rec- 
ognizing what  amounted  to  a  government  In 
exile.  And  no  other  countries  would  have 
followed  suit. 

The  poor  performance  of  the  Bangla  Desh 
leaders  and  their  makeshift  liberation  move- 
ment was  a  disappointment  even  to  strong 
Indian  sympathizers.  Some  of  them  realized 
that  channelling  aid  to  this  movement  would 
be  far  from  simple.  Giving  guns  would  not  be 
enough.  Training  and  organization  are 
needed.  And  the  Indian  army  is  no  great  re- 
pository of  wisdom  on  the  waging  of  guerrilla 
wars. 

What  even  of  the  simple  problems,  like  In- 
suring that  guns  given  to  the  liberation  army 
don't  end  up  in  Communist  hands? 

Then  too,  the  risk  of  a  full-scale  war  with 
Pakistan,  which  large-scale  Indian  military 
assistance  might  entail.  Is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  India  probably  would  win  such  a  war, 
but  it  would  divert  Indian  resources  from  the 
monumental  domestic  problems  that  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Ghandi  was  Just  re-elected  to 
try  to  solve.  And  then  there's  China,  which 
might  support  Pakistan  with  more  than 
words.  India's  mountain  passes  along  the 
Chinese  border  may  be  much  better  defended 
now  than  at  the  time  of  the  1962  Slno-Indlan 
border  war,  but  few  sane  Indians  seek  a  re- 
match. (Nor,  probably,  does  domestic-ori- 
ented China.) 

Finally,  some  Indians  are  concerned  that  a 
new  ethnic  state  of  Bangla  Desh  would  pro- 
vide a  potent  impetus  for  Independence 
movements,  among  the  many  ethnic  groups 
in  the  patchwork  Indian  nation. 

Red  China,  the  proponent  and  patron  of 
liberation  wars,  chose  to  side  verbally  with 
West  Pakistan's  decidedly  unrevolutlonary 
military  regime  in  Its  suppression  of  a  pop- 
ular revolution.  An  outrageous  reversal  of 
revolutionary  doctrine,  or  Is  It?  To  Chair- 
man Mao,  liberation  wars  are  not  won  by 
the  likes  of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  and  the  bour- 
geois bureaucrats  of  his  Awaml  League  who 
have  led  the  Bangla  Desh  movement  to  date. 
Why  not  let  the  Pakistan  army  kill  off  these 
lx)urgeols  nationalists,  the  sooner  to  see 
them  replaced  by  leftist  militants  and  a 
"people's  war"  that  foUows  the  gospel  of 
Chairman  Mao?  That  may  be  a  long  time 
coming,  for  East  Pakistan's  Communists  are 
BtUl  a  small  force  and  Peking's  policy  is  to 
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let  even  approved  revolutionaries  help 
selves.  But  China  Is  nothing  If  not  patle 

In  the  meantime  China  has  cemented 
friendship   with  West   Pakistan,   a 
national  ally  as  a  counterbalance  to  In4la 
(with  Its  Soviet  ties)   and  as  a  solid  Unit 
Peking's  chain  of  contacts  with  the  rest  of 
noncommunlst  underdeveloped  world.  C 
has   given   Pakistan   large   amounts   of 
nomlc  and  military  assistance  over  the  ; 
Including  a  $200  million  loan  late  last 
and   Peking,    like   other   nations,    does 
lightly  write  off  such  Investments. 

So  China,  In  the  short  run,  has  backed 
old  friend  and  picked  a  winner  In  the 
ess.  And  China  s  longer  run  options  are 
open.  By  the  time  China  is  ready  to  co 
Itself   to   a   Communist   insurgency   In 
Pakistan  the  West  Paklatanls  may 
have  decided  to  abandon  the  area. 

The  Soviets  were  openly  critical   of 
Pakistan's    actions    In    East    Pakistan 
called  for  an  end  to  the  bloodshed.  But 
reasons  probably  have  much  more  to  do 
Soviet  friendship  with  India  and  hostility 
China  than  with  any  sense  of  brotherhojd 
with  the   Bengalis.   And  Soviet   sympathjei 
have  not  been  so  strongly  expressed  as  to  -"" 
relaUons  with  West  Pakistan. 

WHIUB   FBOM    THE    WTTTD    STATES 

Prom  the  United  States,  silence.  And  In 
situation  like  this,  silence  naturally  supports 
the  statiis  quo — which  is  not  a  Bengal  natlc  n. 
There  are  probably  several  reasons:  the  sim- 
ple wish  to  avoid  any  new  foreign  entangl  e- 
ments.  a  fear  of  reducing  U.S.  Influence  In 
West  Pakistan  and  thus  Increasing  that  of  t  ae 
Chinese,  a  tendency  to  stick  with  a  country  In 
which  the  U.S.,  too.  has  Invested  much  mli- 
tary  and  economic  aid.  Perhaps  there's  also 
another,  somewhat  subliminal,  reason.  Tie 
West  Pakistanis,  in  addition  to  being  a 
known  quantity,  are  a  rather  compatible  one 
for  U.S.  policy  makers.  Military  men  wl  ;h 
handlebar  mustaches  and  Sandhurst  ac- 
cents run  a  superficially  efficient  regime  wl  ;h 
clear  lines  of  authority. 

It  is  a  nation  that  can  use  American  dc  1- 
lars  to  build  impressive  dams,  train  its  scl- 
dlers  to  use  American  weapons  and  teauh 
its  farmers  to  grow  miracle  wheat.  It's  not  a 
mysterious  comer  of  Asia  teeming  with  lltl&e 
black  people.  When  American  VIPs  go  bo 
Pakistan,  it's  to  see  parades  in  Islamabad  ( in 
the  West),  not  to  see  poverty  In  Dacca  (in 
the  East).  Lyndon  Johnson  invited  a  Wqst 
Pakistan  camel  driver  to  the  White  Houie, 
not  a  Bengali  rickshaw  puller. 

It's  several  years  too  soon  to  say  whethsr 
or  not  America,  China,  Russia,  India  Or 
Pakistan  made  the  right  moves  in  the  sprlig 
of  1971.  But  it's  at  least  a  reasonable  bet  th»t 
some  kind  of  new  nation  wUl  evolve  in  tie 
years  to  come.  When  that  happens,  ambassa- 
dors from  Washington,  Peking,  Moscow  attd 
Delhi  will  be  standing  at  attention  in  Dac0a 
for  the  singing  of  the  Bangla  I>e6h  national 
anthem,  "My  Golden  Bangla  Desh,  I  Lore 
You."  And  some  ambassadors,  of  course,  wiU 
be  in  better  favor  than  others. 
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[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  13,  1971 ) 
United  States  Asked  Not  To  Aid  PAitisri 

Washington. — Any  American  economic  aid 
to  Pakistan  "will  leave  cash  In  their  han^ 
to  pay  their  French  arms  bill  and  to  stip 
up  arms  purchases  In  the  c^>en  market."  a 
spokesman  for  the  East  Pakistani  reb^s 
charged  today.  I 

The  United  States  should  give  no  aid,  ex- 
cept for  relief  to  be  dispensed  by  tnt«*- 
national  agencies,  according  to  Rahman  Soi- 
han,  the  Bengali  spokesman.  j 

Mr.  Sobhan,  an  adviser  to  the  imprisoned 
Bengali  leader,  Sheikh  Mujlbvir  Rahman,  sa^d 
any  other  aid  "would  simply  prolong  the  con- 
flict at  tremendous  cost  in  direct  deaths 
from  military  operations  as  well  as  deat|^ 
from  the  pending  famine." 


SEEKS    support 

Mr.  Sobhan,  who  fled  East  Pakistan  in 
AprU  after  fighting  began  March  25,  Is  in 
Washington  seeking  support  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  elsewhere  for  Bangla  Desh,  as  be  and 
other  Bengalis  call  the  Independent  state 
they  have  proclaimed.  State  Department  per- 
sonnel have  been  ordered  not  to  see  him. 

In  an  Interview,  he  challenged  the  claims 
of  M.  M.  Ahmed,  a  senior  Pakistan  govern- 
ment official  now  In  Washington  on  an  aid- 
seeking  mission,  that  central  government 
control  of  East  Pakistan  has  permitted  the 
resumption  of  normal  administration. 

"The  government  simply  does  not  have  the 
administrative  control  over  Bangla  Desh  to 
rwa.  an  aid  program,"  he  said  contending 
that  in  16  out  of  17  administrative  districts 
higher  local  officials  had  sided  with  the  Inde- 
pendence movement  and  lesser  officials  were 
stUl  in  hiding. 

POLITICAL   TOOL 

He  charged  that  the  central  government 
wants  to  use  relief  as  a  political  tool  and  for 
"coercion"  not  for  humanitarian  reasons.  It 
is  seeking  boats,  he  said,  not  because  there 
was  any  shortage  of  them  In  East  Pakistan, 
but  in  order  to  provide  assault  landing  craft 
for  the  Army.  He  said  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready been  secured  from  Turkey — "U.S.- 
supplied.  inevitably." 

And  while  the  Pakistan  government  is 
talking  about  seeking  reconciliation  and 
turning  over  power  to  a  civilian  regime,  said 
Mr.  Sobhan,  this  should  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously. "Murderers  of  200,000  people  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  good  faith,"  he  said. 

OUTRIGHT   LIE 

He  said  Mr.  Ahmed  is  telling  officials  here 
that  about  70  officials  of  Sheikh  Mujib's 
Awami  League  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  government.  This  is  "an  outright  lie," 
he  said,  adding  tliat  only  one  elected  official 
has  thrown  in  with  the  central  government. 

The  Dacca  University  economics  professor 
said  If  Mr.  Ahmed  does  not  get  the  economic 
aid  and  postponement  of  debt  payments  he 
is  seeking,  continued  military  oijeratlons 
against  the  Bengalis  would  become  economi- 
cally unbearable  for  West  Pakistan. 

"The  major  economic  demands,"  he  said, 
"are  for  commodity  assistance  to  ke^  indus- 
try afloat.  They  are  geared  to  supplies  from 
the  West."  He  said  the  suggestion  that 
China  might  meet  these  needs  is  false  be- 
cause "the  Chinese  are  in  no  position"  to 
supply  Western  materials. 

"The  U.S.  has  to  make  up  Its  mind,"  he 
said,  "whether  It  wants  to  underwrite  a  mili- 
tary adventure  with  no  conceivable  pwllcy 
solution  at  the  end  of  it."  He  suggested  the 
government  here  tell  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment "If  you  want  to  do  It,  you  foot  the  bill." 


BUSINESS  WEEK  SAYS  ADMDJIS- 
TRATION  FAILS  IN  EFFORT  TO 
CONTROL  PRICTES  AND  PROFITS 
IN  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ElAGLirrON.  Mr.  President,  back 
on  March  29,  1971,  the  White  House  very 
proudly  announced  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  had  been  lifted 
and  that  a  system  had  been  worked  out 
to  control  both  wages  and  prices  in  the 
construction  industry.  That  system  en- 
tailed the  setting  up  of  two  boards — one 
to  control  wage  increases  and  the  other 
to  restrain  increases  in  prices  and  prod- 
uct costs. 

Two  months  have  passed  and  there 
has  been  some  opportunity  to  at  least 
watch  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
A  rep>ort  on  the  program  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Outlocrtc  column  of  Business 
Week  of  May  15,  1971,  and  states: 


President  Nixon's  program  for  stabilizing 
wages  and  prices  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try is  going  to  be  only  half-size.  The  Admin- 
istration appears  to  have  given  up  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  rein  In  prices,  profits,  and  ex- 
ecutive salaries. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  fears 
some  of  us  had  when  the  program  was 
announced  were  justified.  It  seemed  then 
that  there  was  one  standard  for  em- 
ployers and  another  for  employees.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  country  must  treat  all  of 
its  citizens  equEdly.  Runaway  inflation 
has  hurt  all  of  us,  but  to  place  the  en- 
tire blame  on  the  workers  in  one  segment 
of  the  economy  Is  to  be  blind  to  reality. 
If  the  President  wants  to  control  wages, 
he  must  also  be  willing  to  control  prices 
and  profits.  It  is  not  the  construction 
workers  that  are  causing  the  economic 
dlfflculties  that  this  country  is  imder- 
going  and  it  is  wrong  of  the  administra- 
tion to  try  to  make  them  the  scapegoat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  from 
Business  Week  magazine  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Outlook 
constbucnon  price  curbs  get  sticky 

President  Nixon's  program  for  stabilizing 
wages  and  prices  in  the  construction  Indiis- 
try  is  going  to  be  only  half-size.  The  Ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  given  up  any 
serious  effort  to  rein  In  prices,  profits,  and 
executive  salaries. 

So  far,  the  wage  side  of  the  machinery  la 
still  functioning.  Unions  are  cooperating, 
reluctantly,  with  the  Construction  Industry 
Stabilization  Committee. 

But  the  price  and  proflt  side  of  the  equa- 
tion Is  giving  trouble.  Seven  weeks  ago,  Nixon 
handed  the  problem  to  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee for  Stabilization  of  Construction 
Prices.  A  committee  spokesman  now  con- 
cedes privately  that  there  seems  little  the 
Administration  can  realistically  do. 

Nixon  rejected  outright  wage-price  con- 
trols. So  there  is  no  machinery  to  pwllce  con- 
tractors. Nor  Is  there  an  excess  proflts  tax 
to  help  restrain  prices. 

The  best  idea  the  committee  has  been  able 
to  come  up  with  Is  a  self -enforced  contract 
certlflcation  program.  Washington  would  is- 
sue price  standards;  contractors  would  cer- 
tify that  they  were  compl3rlng. 

The  main  goal  of  the  committee  Is  sim- 
ple :  to  lean  on  management  hard  enough  so 
that  labor  leaders  will  continue  to  cooperate. 

latest  ADVICE  ON  WEAPONS:    PROFTTS  CAN  WAIT 

A  new  approach  to  proflts  in  negotiated 
contracts  Is  bubbling  up  within  the  Penta- 
gon: Forget  about  them  for  a  while. 

A  career  Navy  procurement  specialist,  Gor- 
don W.  Rule,  is  urging  his  chiefs  to  stop 
trying  to  set  proflts  in  advance  on  major 
high-risk  development  contracts.  Instead,  he 
suggests,  initial  agreements  should  Just  cover 
costs.  Proflts — if  any — could  be  fixed  after 
weapons  have  been  delivered  and  tested. 

The  Idea  will  get  serious  consideration  by 
a  government-Industry  committee  studying 
proflt  policies.  The  procedure  has  been  used 
in  a  limited  way  by  both  the  Navy  and 
NASA,  but  never  on  a  major  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

The  approach  has  potential  snags.  Evalua- 
tion boards  that  would  determine  proflts 
would  have  to  do  so  partly  on  a  subjective 
basis.  And  troubles  with  complex  defense 
equipment  often  do  not  crop  up  for  two  years 
or  so. 
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CAPITAL  wbapup:   railboad  rates.  inxoN 

CAMPAIGN 

The  Administration  is  getting  set  to  pro- 
pose looser  federal  regulation  of  ground 
transportation.  Legislation  being  drafted  in 
the  Transportation  Dept.  would  give  rail- 
roads more  flexlbUlty  in  setting  rates  and 
would  make  it  easier  for  new  operators  to  get 
into  the  trucking  business. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  Insists 
publicly  that  he  doesn't  want  to  leave  the 
Cabinet  to  run  Nixon's  reelection  campaign, 
but  Justice  Dept.  officials  say  the  transition 
already  has  begun:  Mitchell  is  beginning  to 
hand  off  departmental  reins  to  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Richard  G.  Kleindlenst. 

Speech  of  the  week:  Representative  An- 
drew Jacobs  (D-Ind.)  this  week  deUvered  in 
the  House  the  following  address,  quoted  In 
Its  entirety:  "Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation I  have  concluded  that  the  cur- 
rent Administration  has  not  been  soft  on 
communism.  However  it  has  been  hard  on 
capitalism." 


MRS.  INGA  QUIST:  TEACHER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  tak- 
ing the  broad  view  of  the  Nation's  needs, 
we  sometimes  overlook  the  importance  of 
individual  contribution  to  a  particular 
effort.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  field  of 
education,  where  the  individual  teacher 
remains  the  unsung  hero  and  heroine. 

Anyone  who  has  had  good  teachers 
much  consider  himself  truly  fortunate. 
Having  had  many,  I  certainly  consider 
myself  very  lucky.  One  of  the  excellent 
teachers  to  whom  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful is  Mrs.  Inga  Quist,  my  third  grade 
teacher   at  Heron  Lake  in  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Quist  is  about  to  retire  after 
teaching  in  Hopkins,  Minn.,  for  the  last 
29  years — a  fact  that  prompted  the  Hop- 
kins Sun  and  other  Sim  newspapers  to 
pay  tribute  to  her  distinguished  career. 
Because  the  newspaper  article  gives  a 
glimpse  of  this  wonderful  woman  and 
because  it  illustrates  that  there  can  be 
no  good  education  without  dedicated 
teachers  like  Mrs.  Quist,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retiring  Teacher  Has  100  Sick  Days  Com- 
ing :   She  May  See  the  "Smokies"  in  Fall 
(By    Virginia    MoU) 

Mrs.  Inga  Quist.  fourth  grade  teacher  at 
Katherlne  Curren  Elementary  School,  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  go  to  the  "Smokies"  in  Oc- 
tober, but  she  has  always  been  In  school. 

This  year  Mrs.  Quist  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  trip.  This  June,  she  re- 
tires after  teaching  29  years  in  the  Hopkins 
School  District.  She  has  taught  at  Katherlne 
Curren  since  the  school  opened. 

If  kids  were  giving  out  the  grades,  they 
would  probably  give  her  a  big,  shiny  "A"  for 
a  near  perfect  attendance  record  and  for  45 
years  of  dedication  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

As  Mrs.  Quist  tells  it,  after  she  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Madison,  Minn.,  she  and 
five  of  her  high  school  "gang"  decided  to 
teach  country  school  In  the  Ortonvllle,  Minn, 
area. 

They  taught  for  two  years  and  then  all 
went  to  St.  Cloud  Teachers'  College.  Mrs. 
Quist  graduated  from  St.  Cloud  and  began 
her  teaching  career  in  earnest. 

"I've  never  really  been  out  of  the  school 
room  any  year  since  I  was  In  flrst  grade," 
Mrs.  Quist  pointed  out.  "I  never  stopped 
teaching  to  raise  a  family,  travel  or  such, 
I  either  went  to  school  or  taught." 


Prom  St.  Cloud  she  went  to  Louisburg, 
Minn.,  where  she  taught  the  flrst  four  grades 
for  two  years  and  then  on  to  Heron  Lake, 
where  she  taught  third  and  fourth  grades 
for    12    years. 

At  Heron  Lake,  one  of  Mrs.  Qulst's  third 
grade  students  was  VS.  Senator  Walter  F. 
Mondale.  "We  called  him  Fritz,"  Mrs.  Quist 
recalls.  "I  also  had  his  brother  Clarence — 
their  father  was  a  minister  In  Heron  Lake 
at  the  time." 

Prom  Heron  Lake  Mrs.  Quist  came  to 
Hopkins.  "I've  taught  In  Hopkins  29  years. 

I  Just  can't  believe  it." 

When  Mrs.  Quist  arrived,  the  school  dis- 
trict had  a  staff  of  34  and  two  buUdlngs. 
Kindergarten,  the  elementary  grades  and 
Junior  high  were  In  what  Is  now  a  much 
enlarged  South  Junior  High.  The  senior  high 
students  were  In  the  high  school,  known 
now  as  "The  Annex." 

Mrs.  Quist  is  proud  of  her  near  perfect 
attendance  record.  When  she  taught  in  Her- 
on Lake,  she  didn't  miss  a  day  of  school  for 

II  years  and  then  only  missed  one-half  day 
for  the  funeral  of  a  very  close  friend. 

When  she  leaves  Hopkins,  she  will  still 
have  over  100  days  of  sick  leave  coming.  "I 
probably  should  have  taken  some  days  but 
I  always  lelt  I  should  be  here,"  she  said.  "My 
Bister  says  I  am  disgustingly  healthy." 

Looking  back.  Mrs.  Quist  recalls  that  she 
was  paid  $85  per  month  to  teach  country 
school  and  that  her  room  and  board  was 
$16,  even  though  she  went  home  every  week- 
end. 

"In  those  days,  you  would  never  think  of 
going  far  away,  like  Denver,  Colo.,  to  teach. 
You  just  didn't  go  and  leave  your  family." 

Mrs.  Quist  thinks  the  kids  today  aren't 
different  in  many  ways  but  they  are  more 
hyperactive,  more  knowledgeable  and  cer- 
tainly have  traveled  more. 

Mrs.  Quist  believes  children  have  gained 
much  knowledge  from  television  but  she  also 
thinks  some  stay  up  too  late  watching  and 
some  watch  the  wrong  kind  of  show.  "I  us- 
ually try  to  suggest  programs  such  as  Wild 
Kingdom  and  Animal  World.  I  can  tell  when 
they  stay  up  too  late — they  are  sleepy  and 
yawn  in  class." 

Although  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  teaching  over  the  years,  Mrs.  Quist  said 
"I  still  go  for  the  old  basics.  I  still  think 
that  in  the  lower  elementary,  reading  is  the 
most  Important.  If  they  can  read,  they  can 
spell,  they  can  go  on." 

With  a  lot  of  free  time  to  look  forward  to, 
Mrs.  Quist  has  many  things  she  would  like 
to  do  besides  going  to  the  "Smokies." 

"If  I  weren't  afraid  to  fiy.  I'd  like  to  go  to 
Norway  since  I  am  a  full  blooded  Norwegian 
and  one  of  my  grandparents  came  front 
there." 

She  thinks  she  may  get  up  the  nerve  yet. 
Her  hobbies  also  Include  collecting  recipes 
"loves  antiques  and  loves  to  play  bridge." 

"What  I  am  going  to  appreciate  the  most 
though,"  she  concluded,  "Is  not  having  to 
get  up  and  get  the  car  started  and  warmed 
up  on  those  dark,  cold  winter  mornings." 

The  faculty  of  Smith  School  will  host  a  tea 
for  Mrs.  Quist  from  3:30  to  5  p.m.  next 
Thursday  at  the  school.  Friends  and  former 
students  are  invited.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  Mrs.  Jean  Shonka,  school  secretary, 
at  935-2166. 

THE  MENNONTTE  COMMUNITY  IN 
KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Kansas  has  many  great  natural  and  hu- 
man resources.  In  addition,  our  State 
prides  itself  on  being  a  great  area  for  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  many  varieties 
of  crops,  numerous  shades  of  opinion, 
and  diverse  styles  of  life  and  worship. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  valuable 
resources  possessed  by  the  State  of  Kan- 


sas is  its  small  but  extremely  vigorous 
and  industrious  Mennonite  community. 
The  members  of  tliis  community  have, 
over  the  years  since  it  was  established, 
contributed  immensely  to  the  prosperity 
and  productivity  of  agriculture  in  Kan- 
sas, the  well-being  of  their  fellow  Kan- 
sans,  and  the  spiritual  richness  of  their 
own  heritage. 

An  interesting  article  on  the  Kansas 
Mennonites  appeared  in  the  May  16 
Washington  Post  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  might  not  have  seen  it,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Paradox  of  the  Kansas  Mennonites 

(By  Kent  Ruth) 
Halstead,  Kans. — The  houses  are  big.  the 
bams  are  carefully  worked,  the  fence  rows 
cletui.  The  animals  are  sleek  and  well  cared 
for.  "Hie  people  themselves  are  sturdy  of 
build,  their  dress  neat  and  on  the  clean-plain 
side.  Their  manner  is  open  and  friendly.  If 
somewhat  reserved. 

But  easy  comparisons  end  here  between 
Pennsylvania's  productive  Lancaster  County 
and  agriculturally  rich  Harvey  County  m 
south-central  Kansas. 

Both  areas  have  an  unmistakeable  Men- 
nonite stamp  .  .  .  m  history,  development 
and  culture.  But  the  familiar  horse-and- 
buggy  image  of  Mennonltlsm  undergoes  a 
ahSkrp  metamorphosis  as  it  moves  from  the 
land  settled  in  the  late  18th  century  at  the 
invitation  of  William  Penn  to  the  one-time 
"Great  American  Desert"  occupied  in  tiie  late 
18th  century  at  the  behest  (and  with  the 
cooperation)    of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Lancaster  County  Mennonites — the  Amlsta, 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  or  "queer  people,"  as 
you  will — ^have  long  been  discovered  by  the 
travel  world.  In  fact,  some  observers  (and 
some  Mennonites)  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  effects  of  tourism -quired  commer- 
cialism and  development  on  their  heretofore 
quiet,  secluded  way  of  Ufe  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mennonites  In  Harvey  and  several  adjoin- 
ing counties,  meanwhile — ^representing  three 
distinct  groups  within  the  tiny  sect — go 
about  their  Boll-orlented  businesses  with  a 
minimum  of  fanfare  and,  to  Judge  by  appear- 
ances, a  good  bit  of  material  success. 

"Hny  Hesston  (Pop.  1,103),  for  example, 
boasts  the  sprawling  buildings  of  Hesston 
Corp.  on  Its  north  side.  In  the  past  decade 
or  so  the  Mennonlte-founded  Arm  has  grown 
from  a  farm-Shop  operation  to  a  multl-mll- 
llon-dollar  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery 
dlBfeributed  around  the  world. 

Yet  a  few  blocks  away,  on  the  south  edge 
of  the  vUlage,  new  buildings  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege show  that  Kft"**"  Mennonites  are  not 
wedded  solely  to  agriculture.  And  Hesston 
College  is  but  one  of  three  the  area  supports, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  sects.  (To  their 
credit,  the  three  schools  have  recently  begun 
to  share  facilities  and  resources.) 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  pointing  out  that 
travelers — particularly  those  who  may  have 
enjoyed  Pennsylvania's  Amishland — may  well 
find  something  new,  even  reaasurtng.  amid 
Kansas  Mennonites.  For  though  they  are  con- 
servative In  many  ways,  they  are  progressive 
In  others.  And  the  resulting  contrasts  will 
not  be  loet  upon  the  observant  visitor. 

Along  U.S.  50  Just  west  of  Newton  (Pop. 
14377) ,  the  Harvey  County  setrt,  a  neat  road- 
side shield  alerts  the  motorist  to  a  left  turn 
onto  the  Hertzler  Memorial  Highway.  Around 
the  top  of  the  emblem  are  the  words  "Horse 
and  Buggy  Doctor."  Across  the  center  is  the 
silhouette  of  the  horse  and  buggy.  The  shield 
tells  much  about  the  area. 

The  "highway"  itself  runs  something  less 
than  two  miles  south  to  the  Mayo-like  cUnlc 
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and  hospital  that  makes  the  pleasantly  111  tie 
tree-shaded  village  of  Halstead  (Pop.  1,5^) 
one  of  Kansas'  best-known  towns.  So  re- 
spected has  the  institution  become  over  the 
yean  for  example,  that  in  many  parts,  of 
icanaim  and  Oklahoma  to  "go  to  HalsteadT  Is 
synonymous  with  having  a  thorough  medijcal 
check-up. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler  was  bom.  a  M*n- 
nonlte,  In  1870.  He  came  to  Halstead  to  prfw- 
tlce  medicine  before  the  turn  of  the  cin- 
tury  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  one- 
rooni  practice  grow  Into  a  sprawling,  highly 
regarded  cUnlc-hospltal  facility  .  .  .  and|  to 
record,  with  acerbic  wit.  his  thoughts  4nd 
experiences  In  the  best-selling  "Horse  4nd 
Buggy  Doctor." 

He  did  Indeed  make  his  first  sick  calls  li  a 
buggy.  But  his  medical  facility  was  thor- 
oughly modern,  as  was  his  thinking.  And  In 
this  he  parallels  the  development  oT  ihe 
Mennonltes  In  Kansas,  many  of  whom  bre 
already  planning  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
of  their  arrival  from  the  steppes  of  Southern 
Russia.  J 

These  Mennonlte  Inunlgrants,  as  Is  wloely 
known,  brought  with  them  some  of  \ht 
hardy  "Turkey  red"  winter  wheat  that  liad 
served  them  well  In  the  Ukraine.  They  wjere 
not  mistaken  In  believing  It  would  serve  thtem 
equally  well  on  the  Great  Plains.  To  use  tlielr 
wheat,  of  coiirse.  they  built  mills.  And!  so 
they  helped  to  establish  Kansas  as  one  of  ihe 
nation's  leading  milling  centers. 

Never  "locked  In"  by  the  reJlgloiis  scruoles 
against  most  modern  Inventions,  as  are  tqelr 
Amlsh  brothers,  they  have  always  shifted 
easily  to  the  new  and  Improved,  whether;  In 
BoU  and  moisture  conservation  technlqiies, 
or.  as  In  the  caes  of  Hesston  Corp.,  with  in- 
novative farm  equipment.  The  result,  so  |far 
as  the  urban  traveler  Is  concerned.  Is  a  pre- 
dominantly agrlcultiire  oriented  region  tjiat 
still  manages  to  offer  some  Interesting  ^nd 
unusual  sights — and  a  few  satisfying  dlflfer- 
ent  things  to  do.  J 

Into  the  latter  category  must  Tall  a  vlslli  to 
the  annual  smorgasbord  of  the  Halstiad 
church.  A  November  event  that  success]  In 
past  years  has  limited  (for  the  convenience 
of  everyone  concerned)  to  three  success  to 
hour-long  servings  of  250  ticket -bearers  each, 
it  regularly  draws  happy  dinners  from  acifMS 
the  state.  i 

Oerman-Mennonlte  Influences  frequently 
^pear  In  other  area  activities,  particularly 
those  centered  around  the  colleges.  F*rDm 
time  to  time  Bethel,  at  North  Newton,  spon- 
sors a  Mennonlte  Folk  Festival,  which  pliiys 
the  entire  cultxiral  spectrum  from  foods  to 
the  arts,  from  old-style  hog  butchering !  to 
one-act  "dramas"  In  low  German  that  one 
can  enjoy  (as  the  writer  discovered,  to  pis 
great  surprise)  without  knowing  more  tl|an 
a  word  or  two. 

Bethel  College,  Incidentally,  also  maintains 
an  excellent  historical  library  for  the  visitor 
who  might  care  to  pursue  his  study  of  Menno 
Simons'  followers  beyond  the  dinner  taale. 
And  a  museum  that  contains,  with  a  nota- 
ble stuffed-animal  collection  and  oonsk 
able  historical  material,  much  that  Is  b<j 
Interesting  and  enlightening  on  Mennoi 
culture. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  creations 
eastern  visitor  is  likely  to  remember  Is 
one-room  hut  of  the  pioneer  sod-bus4 
Spartan-like  In  appearance,  as  were  mpst 
dwellings  on  the  virgin  pralriee,  it  Is  never- 
theless warmed  by  decorative  touches  h*re 
and  there  that  served  to  remind  the  we^ry 
immigrants  of  their  homeland.  j 

But  one  can  capture  the  feel  of  the  Min- 
nonite  cxilture  without  eating  verenyta 
pluma  mos,  or  Xxrrscht.  And  without  visiting 
a  museum.  (The  state,  by  the  way,  maintains 
the  Kansas  Health  Museiun  at  Halstead.  a)so 
a  tribute  to  Dr.  Hertzler.) 

One  need  only  drive  about,  almost  aimless- 
ly, to  see  striking  indications  of  this  culture. 


Just  to  the  east  of  the  one-time  Bernard 
Warkentln  flour  mill  in  Halstead.  for  exam- 
ple, still  stands  the  old  WarkenUn  home — Its 
lai^  white  ho>U6e  and  sprawling,  cupola- 
adorned  bams  faithful  reproductions  of  the 
"old  country"  structures  their  builders  left 
behind  them. 

There's  a  similar  vintage  stamp  on  the 
"new"  mill  he  built  when  he  moved  his 
flouring  operation  to  nearby  Newton.  No 
longer  used,  the  structure  manages  to  main- 
tain a  certain  dignity,  even  in  abandon- 
ment— buoyed  i)erhaps  by  the  knowledge  It 
has  been  declared  a  national  historical  land- 
mark. 

Ironically,  Warkentin  was  accidentally 
shot  and  killed  in  his  railroad  compartment 
whUe  on  a  return  visit  to  his  Russian 
homeland — but  not  before  he  had  built  a 
glngerbreaded  'Victorian  monument  to  his 
success  In  his  new  homeland.  (The  home, 
preserved  in  its  original  condition  with  much 
of  the  furniture  and  furnishings,  is  now  open 
to  visitors  on  a  limited  basis.) 

To  the  north  lies  HlUsboro,  with  Tabor 
College  and  yet  another  historical-cultural 
museum.  It,  too,  contains  large  churches, 
comfortable  homes  .  .  .  and,  stretching  away 
In  all  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  flat,  fertile  farmlands  of  central  Kansas 
that  make  It  all  possible. 

The  Mennonltes  way  of  life,  is  slowly  disap- 
pearing here.  But  the  "quiet  people"  Just 
don't  change  rapidly.  Even  the  relatively 
modernmlnded  ones  that  live  in  South-Cen- 
tral Kansas. 


NEEDS  OF  THE   PARMER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  May  7 
was  Salute  to  Agriculture  Day  at  the 
White  House. 

A  few  days  before,  in  a  nationwide  ra- 
dio address  President  Nixon  praised  the 
success  story  of  American  agriculture. 

The  attention  suddenly  being  devoted 
to  our  long-neglected  farmers  is  encour- 
aging. 

Inviting  a  few  farmers  to  the  White 
House  Is  nice.  But  putting  a  few  more 
doUars  into  the  pockets  of  several  mil- 
lion farm  families  would  be  even  nicer. 

The  President  managed  to  get  through 
his  address  without  once  mentioning 
parity — the  key  to  farm  Income. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency he  mentioned  it : 

Seventy-four  percent  of  parity  is  intolera- 
ble in  my  book;  farmers  are  entitled  to  bet- 
ter, and  I  pledge  that  in  my  Administration 
they  will  have  better. 

Parity  now  is  at  69  percent — about  the 
lowest  level  since  the  great  depression. 

The  farmer  works  the  longest  hours 
for  the  lowest  wages  and  receives  the 
poorest  return  on  Investment  of  any  seg- 
ment of  the  American  economy. 

In  the  last  decade,  prices  received  by 
the  farmer  Increased  10  percent. 

At  the  same  time: 

Total  operating  costs  were  Increasing 
by  50  percent. 

Capital  Investment  costs  were  In- 
creasing by  79  percent. 

Fertilizer  costs  were  increasing  by  64 
percent. 

The  result  Is  not  surprising:  discount- 
ing for  inflation,  farm  income  declined 
by  25  percent  between  1950  and  1970. 

Now,  we  have  reached  rock  bottom — 
the  average  farm  family  which  works  60 
hours  per  week  receives  about  two-thirds 
the  income  it  would  be  eligible  to  receive 


on  welfare  in  New  York  City.  One  of  every 
farm  people  living  in  rural  areas  is  poor. 

Something  could  be  said  for  the  low 
prices  received  by  farmers  if  they  were 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  But  this  has 
not  happened. 

In  the  1960's,  while  prices  received  by 
farmers  went  up  by  10  percent,  food 
prices  went  up  by  33  percent.  In  1970, 
95  percent  of  the  increase  in  food  prices 
went  to  the  middle  men — food  proces- 
sors, distributors,  and  retailers.  As  a  re- 
sult the  farm-retail  spread  for  food 
prices  increa.sed  by  7  percent. 

We  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  our 
neglect  of  the  farmer.  We  have  lost  23 
million  of  them  since  World  War  n — 
an  annual  rate  of  600,000. 

Those  who  leave  the  farms  end  up  in 
the  cities.  It  is  estimated  that  20  percent 
of  the  growth  of  big  cities  in  the  last 
15  years  is  due  to  migration  from  rural 
areas.  And  in  the  cities  the  new  arrivals 
add  their  problems  to  the  urban  crisis. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  the  ad- 
ministration has  adopted  a  policy  of  un- 
benlgn  neglect.  That  means  continued 
declines  in  farm  income. 

Take  the  dairy  farmers.  We  continue 
to  purchase  little  or  no  cheese  for  the 
school  lunch  program — even  though  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  estimated 
that  some  80  million  pounds  of  cheese 
could  be  used.  The  President's  fiscal 
1972  budget  again  includes  no  money 
for  the  special  milk  program. 

The  budget  also  sharply  cuts  pajmients 
In  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  pro- 
grams $700  million. 

The  simple  truth  is  this :  The  budget — 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970 — will  result  in  less  sup- 
port to  farmers.  This  means  lower  farm 
income  in  fiscal  1972. 

This  is  intolerable. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  act  now  to 
raise  farm  income  by  increasing  price 
and  income  supports. 

Moreover,  I  hope  the  President  will 
imfreeze  funds  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  but  have  been  "frozen" 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

On  Sunday,  the  President  said  he  would 
increase  insured  loans  for  water  and 
sewer  projects.  What  about  the  $56  mil- 
lion in  water  and  sewer  grant  money, 
that  has  been  held  up  by  the  adminstra- 
Uon? 

What  about  the  $20  million  of  rural 
electric  and  telephone  loan  fimds 
"frozen"  imtil  recently  by  the  adminis- 
tration? 

What  about  the  $46  million  for  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program 
which  is  being  held  up? 

These  fionds  are  a  critical  part  of 
building  up  our  rural  communities.  They 
should  be  released  and  we  should  appro- 
priate larger  sums  next  year. 

For  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program,  the  President's  fiscal  1972 
request  is  $55  million  less  than  Congress 
appropriated  this  year.  That  means  a 
substantial  cut  in  this  type  of  rural  con- 
servation program  so  essential  to  our 
rural  environment. 

For  rural  electrification,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  spend  $345  million— 
roughly  the  same  amoimt  as  we  have 
spent  every  year  since  1965. 
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This  is  not  enough.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous backlog  of  unmet  rural  electric 
loans.  A  recent  survey  showed  the  loan 
demand  at  over  $800  miUion. 

Our  Nation  is  currently  facing  a  criti- 
cal power  supply  and  power  delivery 
crisis.  This  is  surely  not  the  time  to  hold 
back  on  rural  electric  loan  fimds. 

What  we  need  is  good  programs  to  re- 
vitalize our  rural  areas. 

We  do  not  need  a  dismantling  of  the 
Agriculture  Department.  At  a  time  when 
the  problems  are  getting  worse,  we  have 
to  face  up  to  them,  not  avoid  them 
through  structural  reorganization. 

We  do  not  need  efforts  to  disguise  the 
decline  in  farm  income — new  ratios  cal- 
culated on  a  1967  base  period  instead  of 
the  1910-14  base  period. 

We  do  need  a  greatly  expanded  rural 
development  effort.  As  a  result  of  declin- 
ing farm  income,  more  and  more  farm- 
ers are  being  forced  off  the  farms  tind  are 
migrating  to  already  overcrowded  cities. 
We  need  to  encourage  job-creating  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas,  to  foster  a 
policy  of  urban-rural  balance. 

We  need  to  help  farmers  to  obtain 
needed  farm  equipment.  Recently,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  grant  a  7-percent  credit 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  investment. 

We  need  a  new  Farm  Credit  Act  to 
modernize  our  credit  programs  and  make 
more  credit  available  in  rural  areas. 

We  need  to  give  farmers  greater  mar- 
ket power.  My  National  Agricultural 
Bargaining  Act  would  enable  farmer- 
elected  marketing  committees  to  bar- 
gain and  negotiate  with  processors  and 
other  buyers  for  decent  prices.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  also  work- 
ing on  a  bill. 

But  more  than  anything,  we  need  to 
raise  farm  income  by  increasing  price 
and  income  supports.  Anything  less  will 
insure  the  continued  and  disastrous  ex- 
odus of  people  from  our  farm  communi- 
ties. 


A  NEW  RAY  OF  HOPE  ON  THE  POW 
QUESTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
thousands  of  American  whose  husbands, 
sons,  and  fathers  are  missing  in  action 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  these  are 
sad  and  anxious  times.  In  many  cases 
years  have  now  past  since  word  was 
heard  from  or  about  their  loved  ones,  £uid 
in  every  case  the  apprehension  and  con- 
cern for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
these  brave  men  has  been  a  never-ceas- 
ing element  of  these  people's  daily  lives. 

Often  in  the  past  the  hopes  of  the 
families  of  the  prisoners  and  missing 
have  been  raised  by  indications  that 
North  Vietnam  might  be  inclining  toward 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions relative  to  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  All  too  often,  however,  these 
hopes  have  been  dashed  by  the  cynical 
and  imfeeling  policies  of  Hanoi. 

Recently,  though,  a  small  sign  of  hope 
has  come  from  Hanoi's  agreement  to  ac- 
cept the  return  of  570  prisoners  held  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
North  Vietnam  has  previously  refused 
even  to  admit  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
even  held  any  of  its  forces,  because  it 


maintains  that  it  has  no  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  has  been 
urging  the  full  r^atriation  of  all  prison- 
ers of  war  by  all  parties  to  the  Indochina 
conflict  or  in  the  alternative  internment 
of  prisoners  in  a  neutral  country.  But  it 
is  at  least  a  sign  of  some  small  degree  of 
change  in  policy  by  North  Vietnam  when 
they  agree  to  accept  the  return  of  some 
of  their  own  men. 

An  editorial  in  the  May  16  Washington 
Star  dealt  with  this  new  small  ray  of 
hope  for  all  Americans  who  look  forward 
to  the  safe  return  of  our  men  who  are 
prisoners  and  missing. 

I  Eisk  unaiiimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hope  roa  War  Phisonkbs 

Just  possibly  It  could  be  the  laeglnnlng  of 
a  breakthrough,  Hanoi's  formal  acceptance  of 
an  offer  to  return  670  Invalid  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  ol  war  held  in  the  South 
at  the  very  least  marks  a  slgiiiflcant  depar- 
ture from  past  Communist  behavior  on  the 
prisoner  Issue. 

Par  the  first  time,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  virtually  admitted  that  they  have  troops 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam.  Not  in  so  many 
words,  of  course.  So  far  as  BLanoi  is  concerned 
the  prisoners  are  "patriots  illegally  arrested 
and  detained"  by  the  Saigon  government. 
But  at  least  the  North  Vietnamese  admit 
they  want  them  back.  And  here  again,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Communists  are  openly  shoiw- 
Ing  some  concern  for  the  thousands  of  wax 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnamese  stockades. 

Saigon  has  released  many  prisoners  in  the 
I>ast  and  so,  on  occasion,  has  Hanoi.  But  the 
exchange  has  been  made  with  a  mlnimiun 
fanfare  and  no  official  acknowledgment  from 
North  Vietnam.  This  time,  for  reasons  uncer- 
tain, the  transfer  has  been  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  official  Communist  news 
agency.  Under  Hanoi's  conditions,  further- 
more. It  will  be  a  rather  elaborate  affair, 
taking  place  at  sea  off  the  i7tb  parallel, 
dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Involv- 
ing ships  fiying  Red  CroeB  flags. 

Probably  one  should  not  read  too  much 
into  the  move.  In  accepting  the  return  of 
these  war  prisoners,  Hanoi  pointedly  ignored 
another  South  Vietnamese  offer  to  send  1 ,200 
other  prisoners  held  for  four  years  cm-  more 
to  a  neutral  country.  A  nimllar  offer,  apply- 
ing to  all  prisoners,  was  made  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  by  the  United  States.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  not  replied  to  these  pro- 
posals. 

Nevertheless,  their  wlllingnees  to  take 
back  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  Implies  a 
trade,  hopefully  Including  some  of  the 
American  POWs  held  in  North  Vietnam. 
Certainly,  the  delegation  in  Paris  siiould 
press  hard  for  a  redproc&l  deal.  For  the  first 
time  It  seems  possible  that  a  real  break 
may  be  In  the  offing. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DOLE  AT 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  FOR  SEN- 
ATOR MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  at  the  testimonial  dinner  for  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  at 
Skowhegan,  Maine,  on  Saturday,  May 
15, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Bob  Dols 

Someone  once  commented  on  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  Government  in  Anxerica  by 
saying  that  there  are  too  many  Democrat 
and  Republican  Senators  and  not  enough 
United  States  Senators. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  contention  that 
there  are  too  nuiny  Republican  Senators. 
But  the  point  is  well  taken,  and  it  refiects 
a  fact  about  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  She  is 
a  United  States  Senator. 

Men  and  women  In  politics  are  faced  every 
day  with  the  necessity  of  making  difficult 
decisions. 

But  what  is  right  may  not  always  be  what 
ispwpuiar. 

What  is  popular  may  not  always  be  what 
is  expedient. 

What  is  expedient  may  not  always  be  right. 

Sometimes,  however,  popularity  and  ex- 
pediency cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  is 
right.  In  this  situation,  when  faced  with  the 
really  liard  decisions.  sc»ne  choose  to  put 
aside  personal  standards  of  Integrity  for  the 
moment,  and  practice  a  curious  exercise 
known  as  "rising  above  principle." 

Some  might  rise  above  principle  to  get 
elected  ot  to  gain  certain  advantages  for 
constituents  or  to  maintain  the  favor  of 
other  party  members.  Some  might  rise  above 
principle  for  any  number  of  reasons. 

But  rising  above  principle  Is  a  d&ngerous 
business  for  those  who  must  govern  America. 
It  Is  a  dangerous  buslneas,  because  it  in- 
volves self  delusions.  It  involves  pretending 
that  the  pertinent  thing  Is.  In  fact,  some- 
thing alwve  principle,  something  lilgher 
than  one's  own  principle. 

Senator  Smith  does  not  indulge  in  self 
delusions.  She  does  not  pretend.  She  does  not 
rise  above  principle.  She  stands  on  her  prin- 
ciples and  that  is  why  lier  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  bed-rock  Integrity  in  tlie 
United  States  Senate. 

THE    LADY     FROM     MAINE 

As  you  know,  most  people  in  tJie  govern- 
ment— most  people  In  the  nation  In  fact — 
think  of  her  and  refer  to  her  as  the  "lady 
from  Maine." 

I  have  never  been  sure  whether  that  refer- 
ence is  to  be  taken  as  a  tribute  t»  her  femin- 
inity, or  as  a  tribute  to  the  greet  state  rihe 
represents  so  ably.  Wliile  sihe  may  disagree, 
I  tlilnk  it  is  a  tribute  to  both. 

And  among  those  privileged  to  know  her. 
I  think  there  would  be  broad  agreement  that 
Maine  could  not  ask  for  or  receive  any  higher 
tri'bute  than  cloee  identification  with  tills 
most  gracious  lady:  tlhe  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

RESPECT    FOR    SENATOR    SMFTH 

As  a  Junior  member  o<f  the  Senate.  I  liave 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Senator 
Smith  for  more  than  two  years  now.  I  have 
seen  flrstliand.  in  tlUs  short  time,  how  valu- 
able she  is  to  the  Senate  and  to  her  state 
and  to  the  nation.  Her  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence are  held  in  highest  regard  by  aU  of  her 
colleagues,  particularly  her  fellow  Republi- 
cans. 

1  have  come  to  share  the  universal  admi- 
ration every  Senator  has  for  Senator  Smith. 
As  an  American,  and  especially  as  a  Kansan. 
I  admire  Senator  Smith,  because  she  liked 
Ike.  And  she  stood  by  him  through  tiidck 
and  thin.  I  remember — and  you  here  in 
Maine  remember — how  she  defended  Presi- 
dent Easenhower  aifter  the  U-2  Incident  and 
how  she  refuted  the  false  and  vlclotis  attacks 
on  him  In  the  Senate — wliioh  were  alleged 
to  reflect  the  "grass  roots"  thinking  of  the 
people  in  Maine. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  I  have  special  ad- 
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miration  for  Seoator  Smith  as  a  leader  In  qbe 
fl^t  to  preserve  and  restore  the  t>eauty  a±id 
value  of  our  great  natural  resourcee.  Toqay 
there  are  many  ao-called  leaders  In  the  anti- 
pollution crusade.  But  how  many  of  tbfm 
were  around  in  1945 — Bom«  26  yean  agt) — 
when  Margaret  Chase  Smith  introdu<^ 
legislation  in  Congress  to  establLah  a  dlvlsJjDn 
of  water  pollution  control  and  public  health 
service? 

We  all  respect  Senator  Smith  for  thtee 
reasons,  but  most  of  all,  I  respect  Margaret 
Chase  Smltti,  Isecauae  she  is  a  national  lea4er 
of  coiirage,  intelligence  and  Integrity — liie 
kind  that  we  need  more  Ot  In  the  United 
States  Senate  today — and  because  she  l^  a 
lady  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 


VICTORY     DJ     1972 


Bin 
so 

in 


And  Just  as  Senator  Smith  has  done 
outstanding  Job  of  representing  her  state. 
I  believe  ahe  will  help  us  to  keep  Maine 
the  vanguard  of  victory  in  November  of  19fr3. 

For  Richard  Nixon  has  given  America  ttie 
same  kind  of  quality  leadership  that  Senator 
Smith  has  g^lven  Bialne. 

And  he  has  done  so  against  overwhelml^ig 
odds — against  tremendous  burdens  he  In- 
herited from  his  predecessors  In  offic^ — 
burdens  of  a  tragic  war,  groiwlng  violence, 
and  a  nmaway  Inflation.  [ 

I  am  confident  that  President  Nixon  can 
and  will  win  again,  here  in  Maine  and  across 
the  nation.  But  I  am  convinced  that  win- 
ning will  require  a  nationwide  grass  ro^ts 
effort  involving  all  of  us — one  that  must  tie- 
gln  today  and  keep  on  building  with  each 
passing  week,  all  the  way  to  November  of  'T2. 

AMERICA'S    rUTUUE    AT    STAKE 

Doing  this  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  will 
worth  It,  for  at  stake  Is  the  very  basic  issue 
of  what  kind  of  country  our  children  apd 
grandchildren  are  going  to  Inherit. 

I  believe — and  I  think  that  most  AmeH- 
cans.  regardless  of  party,  believe — that  tke 
way  to  a  better  future  is  through  the  kiid 
of  leadership  and  reform  that  Presldeiit 
Nixon  has  given  America. 

Ending  American  involvement  and  Ameri- 
can casualties  in  Vietnam;  bringing  fall 
health  and  vigor  back  into  the  American 
economy;  reforming  a  wasteful  and  dl 
trous  welfare  system;  giving  the  states  a^id 
cities  new  financial  resources  for  coping  wl|th 
their  problems  through  Revenue  Sharing; 
cleaning  up  the  environment;  reforming  tjie 
Postal  System;  standing  firm  for  public  ortler 
and  respect  for  the  law — each  of  these  thlnjgs 
must  be  a  part  of  a  better  life  for  America, 
and  Richard  Nixon  has  already  made  tife- 
mendous  progress  In  each  of  these  areas. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  he  has  the  s^- 
ond  term  and  the  Congressional  support 
will  need  to  complete  the  work  of  this  posi- 
tive, progressive,  and  peaceful  "New  Ameri- 
can Revolution." 

CONSroESATION    FOR    STTRVTVAL 

Each  of  these  goals  is  important.  Each  bf 
them  deserves  the  support  of  aX\  of  us.  Eaiih 
of  them  can  and  will  be  achieved.  But  in 
world  that  Is  still  .made  up  of  friendly  ai  id 
unfriendly  powers — some  of  which  have  tlie 
military  potential  for  total  destruction- 
there  are  other  considerations  we  cannot  af 
ford  to  lose  sight  of.  If  we  are  to  survive  as 
free  nation. 

President  Nixon's  goals  are  a  generation  bf 
peace,  a  generation  of  prosperity,  and  a  gen 
eration  of  progress. 

But  we  can  only  have  peace,  prosperity  a4d 
progress  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  strength 
and  the  will  to  protect  ourselves  from  those 
who  would  see  America  weakened  or  evfn 
destroyed. 

STRENGTH    TO    AVOm     CRISES 

And,  even  as  the  F^resldent  Is  successfully 
winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  -e 
are  signs  that  some  politicians  are  seeking  i  o 
deprive  America  of  the  strength  and  inte:-- 


le 


national  credibility  it  will  need,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  future  crises  of  a  simlllar  or  even 
graver   nature. 

Only  recently  we  have  seen  powerful  poli- 
ticians. Including  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  call  for  a  unilateral, 
fifty  percent  reduction  in  American  forces 
in  Europe. 

Now,  on  the  face  of  It,  this  proposal  may 
sound  sensible.  It  is  argued  that  more  than 
a  generation  has  passed  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War;  that  Soviet  intentions 
have  "mellowed";  and  that  it  is  time  for  our 
European  allies  to  take  up  more  of  the  bur- 
den for  their  own  defense. 

NEW   THREAT   TO  PEACE 

And  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  In  each 
of  these  assertions.  The  Second  World  War 
has  been  over  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
but  the  crushing  of  Nazi  aggression  left  the 
world  faced  with  a  new  and  even  more  pow- 
erful totalitarian  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union — as  the  millions  of  conquered  peoples 
of  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  other 
Russian  satellite  states  can  attest  to. 

As  for  Soviet  Intentions  mellowing,  this 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  What  is  certain  is 
that  a  unilateral  American  reduction  in  Eu- 
rope would  encourage  a  harder,  not  a  softer, 
line  from  the  Russians.  It  would  leave  them 
with  all  of  the  cards  in  their  hands,  and 
leave  western  Europe  vulnerable  to  military 
blackmail.  This,  in  turn,  could  well  lay  the 
groundwork  for  nuclear  confrontation.  And 
that  Is  the  grim  prospect  that  American 
policy  and  American  statesmen  should  seek 
to    prevent. 

All  of  us  remember  President  John  Ken- 
nedy's visit  to  the  free  city  of  Berlin.  He 
said  that  he,  too.  was  a  Berliner  in  the  sense 
that  free  men  everywhere  are  part  of  what 
that  city  stands  for,  as  an  island  of  freedom, 
surrounded  by  communist  tyranny. 

And,  more  recently,  we  remember  Richard 
Nixon's  successful  visit  to  Berlin,  one  of  sev- 
eral he  has  made  over  the  years,  when  the 
people  of  Berlin  turned  out  by  the  mUUons 
to  cheer  an  American  President  who  symbol- 
ized to  them  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  future 
freedom. 

POTENTIAL    TRAGEDY 

What  a  tragedy  it  would  be— and  what  a 
blow  to  freedom  and  the  hopes  for  future 
peace— if  short-sighted  politicians  In  the 
United  States  Senate  were  to  succeed  In 
undercutting  this  nation's  commitment  to 
the  men,  women  and  chUdren  of  free  Europe 
and  free  Berlin  and— yes— free  America 

What  a  mockery  it  would  make  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  words  of  hope  in  i960  and 
of  President  Nixon's  reaffirmation  of  our 
country's  determination  to  stay  true  to  its 
trust. 

And  what  a  Pandora's  box  of  future  de- 
"^^Lj"^^  confrontations  It  would  open  up 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

EASY    POLITICAL    COURSE 

The  easy  political  course  today,  with  the 
American  people  war-weary  and  tired  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  is  to  preach  a  pull-back- 
to  Join  the  bug-out  brigade  and  pretend 
that,  like  the  ostrich  all  we  have  to  do  to 
solve  world  problems  is  to  forget  about 
them— to  close  our  eyes  and  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sands  of  an  American  beachhead. 
That  might  be  the  popular  course  to  take 
today.  But  President  Nixon  is  concerned 
about  tomorrow,  and  what  it  would  hold 
for  an  America  that  abandoned  its  allies  and 
encouraged  its  enemies  to  new  demands.  The 
peace  he  seeks,  he  has  reminded  us,  is  not 
alone  for  our  generation  but  also  for  their 
generation — the  generation  our  children  and 
grandchildren   represent. 

WEAKENS   CHANCES   TOR  SOVIET   AGREEMENT 

This  last  week,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sug- 
gested that  It  might  be  willing  to  discuss 
a  mutual  pull-back  of  troops  in  Ehirope.  How 


easy  it  would  be  for  them  to  withdraw  that 
offer  If  they  thought  that  American  politi- 
cians at  home  were  going  to  force  a  one- 
sided pullout  of  our  troops  that  would  not 
be  tied  to  Russian  withdrawal.  Given  this 
new  Russian  interest  in  negotiating  mutual 
action,  the  worst  thing  the  Senate  could 
do  would  be  to  undercut  the  President's 
options. 

NATO    FOSTERS    STABIUTY 

One  reason  that  Russia  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  tone  down  its  behavior  in 
recent  years  has  been  because — not  in  spite 
of — our  strong  military  presence  in  Europe. 
The  existence  of  a  credible  NATO  deterrent 
has  been  concurrent  with  the  so-called 
mellowing  of  Rvissian  foreign    policy. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  forces  In  western 
European  countries  under  NATO  has  kept 
traditional  rivals  like  England,  Oermany, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  working 
together,  with  a  unified  defense  that  has 
withstood  communist  pressures  from  with- 
out, and  discouraged  communist  agitation 
from  within. 

BimOPEAN    CONTRIBUTION 

While  we  rightly  seek  greater  participation 
by  European  members  of  NATO,  the  fact  is 
that  non-American  members  of  the  alliance 
spent  more  than  $24  billion  for  defense  in 
1967.  They  maintain  more  than  two  million 
men  under  arms  in  Europe  and  Turkey.  Yes, 
they  can  do  more — but  they  already  are 
doing  a  great  deal. 

For  us  to  undercut  their  efforts  at  defense. 
Instead  of  encoxiraglng  them,  would  be  to 
demoralize  the  forces  of  freedom  In  Western 
Europe,  and  that  would  set  the  stage  for  in- 
creased Russian  pressure  and  growing 
alienation  of  America  from  our  friends 
around  the  world. 

NIXON    GOAL    IS     PEACE 

Our  goal  is  peace — and  that  goal  is  served 
by  reaching  a  mutual  agreement  with  our 
allies  and  the  Soviet  Union,  not — as  some 
politicians  would  have  It — ^by  leaving  a 
tempting  power  vacuum  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  fill. 

This  is  an  error  that  President  Nixon  will 
never  be  guilty  of — and  we  should  support 
his  forthright,  intelligent  stand  on  this  mat- 
ter, for  it  could  be  the  key  to  future  peace 
and  security  not  Just  in  Europe,  but  in  a 
global  context. 

PLEDGES    STRONG    DEFENSE 

It  is  with  this  same  concern  for  future 
peace  and  security  in  mind  that  his  Admin- 
istration has  pledged  itself  to  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense. 

The  only  way  this  nation  can  live  free 
from  fear  is  to  remain  militarily  strong,  re- 
main. If  you  win,  number  one.  When  we 
reach  the  point  when  we  are  clearly  number 
two  to  a  nation  with  world  domination  as 
its  aim,  we  will  be  in  no  position  to  try 
harder.  We  will  be  a  people  living  in  fear. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  do  not  recog- 
nize this,  or  will  not  admit  It  or  do  not 
care  about  It. 

In  recent  weeks  a  group  of  persons  both 
In  and  out  of  Congress  has  begun  to  slash 
away  at  the  proposed  Defense  Budget  for 
FY  1972.  Not  a  week  goes  by  but  a  panel 
announces  results  of  some  new  investigation 
which  purportedly  shows  that  defense  funds 
are  being  gravely  mlssjjent.  Now,  nobody  ap- 
proves of  waste,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  that  a  program  could  be  im- 
proved or  a  tighter  rein  could  be  held  over 
costs.  Yet,  the  fact  Is  that  when  the  members 
of  this  group  are  not  for  the  most  part  con- 
cerned with  Improving  a  single  program  or 
even  with  offering  constructive  suggestions 
for  developing  our  defense  capabilities,  but 
rather  are  launching  an  across-the-board  at- 
tack on  each  and  every  new  or  projected 
military  program,  we  can  rightly  question  the 
overall  aim. 
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THRIFT    NEEDED    IN    OTHER    PIELOS 

In  any  government  spending  program,  not 
just  in  defense,  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
to  keep  the  cost  in  line  but  I  do  not  recall 
any  member  of  this  bipartisan  group  launch- 
ing an  attack  on  cost  overruns  in  a  welfare 
program  or  demanding  across-the-board  cut- 
backs in  domestic  spending. 

A  close  look  also  shows  that  this  organized 
attack  on  our  defense  budget  is  also  an  attack 
on  the  Committee  system.  It  is  an  attack  on 
the  manner  in  which  Congress  has  organized 
Itself  to  do  business.  Congress  cannot  func- 
tion if  every  item  of  business  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  extra-legal  attack  by  an  orga- 
nized minority.  Every  program  In  the  De- 
fense budget  Is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  distinguished  Members  of  tahe  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee.  Every  penny  that 
is  spent  for  these  programs  is  scrutinized  by 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  And  I  think  that 
a  fair  examination  of  the  rosters  of  these 
Committees  will  show  no  discernible  bias  or 
ocrflectlve  philosophical  bent.  Both  Commit- 
tees have  a  wld^  sjjectrum  ol  members  ot 
every  philosophical  persuasion  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  they  are  so  lacking  In  ob- 
jectivity that  their  work  has  to  be  reexam- 
ined and  vmdermined  by  a  self-appointed  ad 
hoc  group.  Who  is  more  apt  to  come  up  with 
a  responsible  approach  to  the  problems  of 
oversight  on  military  spending — a  group 
chosen  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  and 
through  the  balanced  working  of  political 
forces?  Or  a  hastily-assembled,  part-time 
committee  lacking  the  resourcee  of  the  com- 
mittee experts  and  interpreting  every  fact 
through  the  prism  of  their  particular  politi- 
cal vision?  It  Is  certainly  proper  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  committees  to  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  to  be  debated  on 
the  Floors  of  Congress,  but  I  am  wary  of 
and  I  see  nothing  but  trouble  coming  out 
of  an  organized  "shadow-committee"  sys- 
tem which  is  movmting  the  debate  in  press 
conferences  and  media  presentations. 

DEFENSE  A  FIRST  PRIORITY 

Under  the  press  of  domestic  considerations 
and  demands  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  accept 
the  fact  that  national  defense  must  be  our 
first  priority  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  adopt  a 
plausible  stance  In  our  bargaining  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  recent  weeks.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  Laird  has  clearly  outlined  the 
strategic  problems  which  this  Nation  fatces. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  the  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  adopted  by  this  Admin- 
istration is  based  on  four  realities :  a  strategic 
reality;  a  fiscal  reality;  a  manpower  reality; 
and  a  political  reality.  The  Secretary's  discus- 
sion of  those  realities  leads  me  to  this  expres- 
sion of  g^rave  concern  over  our  future  de- 
fense policy  and  capability. 

In  his  recent  remarks,  the  Secretary  as- 
sessed the  strategic  reality  as  the  "most 
pressing"  one.  That  reality  stems,  primarily, 
from  "the  tremendous  growth  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  In  recent  years,"  the  Secretary 
said.  He  added  that  It  also  Includes  "an 
emerging  nuclear  capability  on  the  part  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China." 

ADVOCATES    OF    WEAKNESS    AT    HOME 

What  concerns  me  deeply  is  that,  in  the 
face  of  this  growing  threat,  the  primary  fac- 
tors with  which  the  Secretary  must  concern 
himself  as  regards  the  fiscal  and  political 
realities  are  the  heavy  pressure  from  anti- 
defense  groups  in  Congress  as  well  as  from 
certain  elements  of  the  domestic  political 
enemy  is  abroad,  yet  it  appears  that  much 
of  the  battle  must  be  fought  at  home. 

I  cannot  understand  those  who  appear  fo 
think  that  once  we  are  out  of  Vietnam  we 
can  forget  about  defense  needs  entirely  and 
concentrate  both  our  attention  and  our  vast 
new  resources — released  from  the  defense 
budget — on  domestic  problems. 

Such  a  concept  is  totally  lacking  In  real- 


Ism,  if  viewed  In  the  context  of  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  military  growth  posture  outlined 
by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  July  1969. 

RtrSSIA  BOOSTS  DEFENSE  EFFORT 

Let's  look  at  the  bare  facts.  The  impact  of 
Inflation  is  such  that,  in  terms  of  buying 
power,  our  defense  budget  Is  today  virtually 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1964  when  we  sent  the 
first  observers  to  Vietnam.  Yet  the  Russians 
have  Increased  their  defense  spending  in  ab- 
solute terms,  approximately  25  percent  per 
year  over  the  same  period  of  time. 

Military  pay  and  related  costs  in  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1972  Budget  will  claim  some  62 
percent  of  the  total  defense  budget  if  the 
recommended  pay  increases  are  adopted.  It 
will  cost  us  almost  818  billion  more  than  It 
did  in  1964  for  133,000  fewer  people — and 
without  any  consideration  for  the  Inflation 
factor.  The  Russians  on  the  other  hand 
spend  about  25  percent  of  their  defense  funds 
on  their  3.3  million  man  armed  force. 

vs.    COSTS    RISE 

Costs  of  virtually  every  piece  of  military 
equipment  we  purchase  are  substantially 
greater  now  than  in  the  past — and  I  do  not 
buy  the  demagogic  argument  that  this  is 
due  to  gross  "waste"  and  "mismanagement." 
These  are  highly  sophisticated  weapons 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  technology  of  the 
enemy.  The  P-14  and  F-15  fighter  planes 
which  today  cost  $12  million  apiece  replace 
fighters  that  cost  $3  million  In  1961  and 
$53,000  in  World  War  II. 

The  Navy's  newest  destroyers  now  cost  $90 
million  each  and  replace  World  War  n  vin- 
tage vessels  that  originally  cost  $6.6  million 
to  build.  The  World  Wm  n  era  M-4  tank  cost 
about  $70,000.  Today's  Main  Battle  Tank 
will  cost  us  at  least  $600,000. 

The  same  story  Is  true  for  any  other  new 
weapon  system,  submarines,  bombers,  car- 
riers, etc. 

And  the  cost  of  all  these  conventional 
weapon  systems  if  rather  insignificant  if 
compared  with  the  strategic  systems  and 
space  military  technology. 

SOVIET    MISSILE    BrrlLD-TJP 

In  December  and  January  the  reports 
reached  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  slowed 
down  its  rate  of  missile  deployment  after 
having  reached  a  level  of  approximately  1,450 
land-based  ICBM's  or  about  400  more  than 
the  comparable  U.S.  number.  But  recent 
evidence  seems  to  Indicate  an  extensive 
build-up  of  newer  and  even  larger  missiles. 

On  top  of  that,  new  evidence  shows  that 
Moscow  has  sspeeded  up  testing  of  new  ABM 
missiles  and  associated  advanced  radar 
equipment.  They  seemed  to  have  resumed 
the  construction  and  expansion  of  their  ABM 
defense  system  around  Moscow,  after  a  halt 
of  some  three  years. 

The  same  situation  appears  in  the  area 
of  submarine-based  missile  power.  While  we 
apparently  still  have  some  advantage  In 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  class  vessels  today,  the 
USSR  is  rapidly  closing  that  gap  with  an 
energetic  construction  program  that  con- 
tinues far  ahead  of  our  present  level  of  ef- 
fort and  anything  we  could  practically 
match  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  space,  the  Russians  are  making  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  a  system  of  space 
ship  "hunters"  with  a  capability  for  inspect- 
ing and  jHDssibly  destroying  U.S.  space  vehi- 
cles— a  project  which  in  this  country  was 
abandoned  over  the  objection  of  the  Air 
Force  a  decade  ago. 

STRENGTH    FOR    PEACE 

In  the  face  of  all  these  developments  it 
should  be  amply  clear  that  the  Soviet  pur- 
pose of  decisive  superiority  in  military  hard- 
ware has  not  diminished  and  that  more 
than  ever  our  hopes  for  a  generation  of 
peace  must  be  grounded  in  an  adequate  de- 
fense system. 


To  fall  to  provide  for  an  adequate  defense 
for  tomorrow  because  we  are  winding  down 
an  unpopular  war  today.  Is  to  fall  the  sub- 
stantial majority  of  today's  Americans  and 
all  her  future  generations. 

What  rational  explanation  will  any  of  us 
have  for  that  failure,  and  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  that  explanation  If  a  misguided 
few  succeed  in  turning  the  President's  hopes 
for  a  generation  of  peace  into  the  abyss  of 
a  century  of  fear? 

Fortunately,  these  hopes  for  America  can 
be  saved — but  they  can  only  be  saved  if 
we  continue  to  support  leado's  like  Richard 
Nixon  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  Maine  realize  this,  and 
that  the  people  of  America  realize  this.  In 
the  coming  months  we  must  keep  their 
awareness  of  these  vital  issues,  and  their 
commitment,  alive  and  growing. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON 
THURSDAY  AND  FROM  TETORSDAY 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment,  and  that 
the  Senate  convene  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  at  10  ajn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct,  Mr.  President,  that  an  agree- 
ment has  aL-eady  been  reached  to  come 
in  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cjerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Nelson 
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amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6531. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  suggests.  It  is  now  h|gh 
time  that  the  Congress  go  on  recordjas 
favoring  a  significant  reduction  of  our 
military  presence  in  Europe.  | 

Or,  alternatively,  if  the  Europeans 
prefer  to  have  ova  police  forces  th^e, 
they  should  take  the  responsibility  for 
their  payment  in  the  one  clear  and  simple 
way  open  to  them,  namely,  by  revalu^ 
their  currencies  in  terms  of  the  doller. 

I  had  hoped,  and  I  am  sure  Senator 
Mansfield  did  also,  that  our  allies  might 
have  chosen  to  take  the  step  of  revalOa- 
tion  during  the  recent  international 
financial  crisis.  ] 

Suppose,  for  example,  some  Europejan 
statesman  had  risen  to  the  occasion  ajnd 
cast  the  decision  In  terms  of  repayment 
of  the  Marshall  plan  grants. 

After  all,  today's  exchange  rates  wfre 
set,  basically,  at  a  time  when  Western 
Europe  was  prostrate  in  the  wake  of  war. 

A  realinement  of  exchange  rates  dow 
could  be  a  noble  repa3m3ent  of  a  nople 
Investment. 

Perhaps  the  opportunity  will  cotne 
again. 

I  think  it  would  more  likely  cornel  if 
Congress  made  clear  now  its  feeling,  tliat 
after  20  years.  Western  Europe  shoi^d 
decide  to  accept  the  burdens  of  its  o*m 
defense.  ] 

This  does  not  imply  a  unilateral  actlbn 
by  the  United  States.  I 

On  the  contrary,  it  asks  European 
allies  to  make  decisions  themselves.      [ 

I  confess  a  lack  of  understanding  |  of 
the  President's  evident  desire  to  post- 
pone such  a  happening.  J 

I  thought  the  Nixon  doctrine  envisaged 
predicating  our  actions  more  on  the  will- 
ingness of  others  to  take  responsibility 
themselves,  and  less  on  a  unilateral  4s- 
sumption  of  responsibility  on  our  VVt. 

I  thought  this  was  the  heart  of  l|he 
President's  policy  in  Southeast  AsiaJ  a 
policy  I  have  supported  and  will  continjue 
to  support. 

Yet  here  we  see  the  President  mobiliz- 
ing old  advocates  of  old  causes,  not  to 
buttress  his  actions  in  Southeast  Afia 
where  he  so  badly  needs  support,  but 
to  chajnpion  the  status  quo  in  Europe  for 
which  these  same  advocates  planted  tpe 
seeds  nearly  a  generation  ago. 

I  wonder  if  this  makes  the  new  foreifen 
policy  more  believable  or  whether  it  Mfill 
create  a  new  wave  of  disbelief  in  ()ur 
Government  pronouncements.  i 

Many  years  ago.  a  very  close  adviier 
to  the  President  recognized  that  Ijhe 
question  of  how  many  troops  we  k^p 
in  Europe  Is  less  a  matter  of  negotlaticjns 
between  ourselves  and  Russia  than  lt|  is 
between  ourselves  and  our  allies  In  West- 
ern Europe.  i 

This  very  close  adviser  wrote  at  that 
time;  j 

Th«  E^iropean  refusal  to  assign  a  me4Q- 
Ingful  military  mission  to  csonventlo^Jal 
forc«6  In  Europe  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
Ind^nlte  retention  oif  large  nnlt«<l  Stajbee 
force*  there  .  .  .  It  the  Europeans  w»nt 
to  insist  on  an  automatic  nuclear  reeporjee. 
a  reconsideration  of  our  conventional  de- 
ployment on  the  Continent  will  become  In- 
evitable. Refusal  to  face  these  facts  will  gu  Ir- 
an tee  a  jserpetuatlon  of  preeent  disputes  a  nd 
Increasing  disarray  within  NATO. 


That  was  written  in  1965  in  a  book 
CEdled.  very  aptly,  "The  Troubled  Part- 
nership." by  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Since  we  in  Congress  are  not  favored 
with  Mr.  Ki^inger's  appearance  before 
committees,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  foresight  of 
1965. 

It  is  more  true  today  than  when  Mr. 
Kissinger  wrote  that  the  question  of 
how  many  troops  we  shoiild  keep  in  Eu- 
rope is  first  and  foremost  a  matter  of 
negotiation  between  ourselves  and  our 
allies. 

The  Russians  for  almost  a  year  now 
have  expressed  interest  in  talking  to 
NATO  about  force  levels  in  Europe. 

The  significant  thing  now  is  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  chose  this  moment  to  reply 
afiarmatively  to  their  suggestion. 

However,  let  us  not  mistake  the  real 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians  have  to  station  their 
forces  on  the  territories  of  their  allies — 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  particular- 
ly— in  order  to  keep  those  coimtries 
within  the  Soviet  sphere. 

At  no  time  has  the  existence  of  our 
troops  in  Europe  had  the  slightest  in- 
fluence on  Soviet  strategy  or  tactics  in 
these  matters;  for.  without  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  Russians,  some  of  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  would  have 
left  the  Soviet  orbit  years  ago. 

Reducing  our  troop  strength  there  can 
only  make  the  obvious  more  plain,  that 
Russia  must  use  force  to  keep  its  allies 
in  line. 

As  for  the  Western  Europeans,  they 
have  to  decide  how  they  will  cope  with 
their  own  defense  in  these  circumstances. 

They  may  decide,  as  General  de  Gaulle 
did,  that  they  have  to  have  a  nuclear 
deterrent  of  their  own. 

They  may  decide  to  pay  us  to  keep  oiu- 
troops  in  place  while  they  make  up  their 
minds. 

If  surplus  dollars  are  really  an  embar- 
rassment to  our  friends  in  EJurope,  we 
might  ask  them  to  consider  spending 
more  of  them  this  way. 

They  may  decide  to  replace  our  con- 
ventional forces  with  more  of  their  own. 

Or  they  may  decide  to  do  nothing,  the 
worst  alternative  from  both  their  inter- 
est and  ours. 

But  In  any  case,  we  cannot  make  the 
decision  for  them,  nor  can  we  any  longer 
afford  to  relieve  them  from  making  a 
decision. 

This  is  why  I  think  it  is  time  that 
Congress  went  on  record  as  favoring  a 
significant  reduction  of  our  troop 
strength  in  Ehirope. 

The  amount  of  the  reduction  and  its 
timinig  are  less  important  than  a  decla- 
ration of  policy. 

Although  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  I  do  not  favor 
trying  to  tie  the  President's  hands  with 
congressional  deadlines,  whether  they  be 
for  troop  withdrawals  in  Vietnam  or  in 
Europe. 

We  now  have  more  troops  in  Europe 
than  we  have  in  Vietnam. 

A  cjmlc  might  ask  whether  Western 
Europe  is  In  more  danger  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  than  South  Vietnam. 

Enough  troops  should  be  left,  no  doubt, 
to  serve  as  an  expression  of  our  intent  to 


stand  with  our  European  allies  shoxild 
they  be  attacked  from  the  East. 

And  enough  should  be  left,  no  doubt,  to 
serve  notice  that  we  have  a  vital  interest 
in  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  world — a  sub- 
ject to  which  NATO  could  well  address 
itself. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  of  course, 
remains  a  basic  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  but  the  NATO  organization 
is  something  else  again. 

The  usefulness  of  this  organization  has 
to  be  reexamined  again  and  again. 

More  than  enough  American  troops 
are  In  Europe  to  serve  our  objectives, 
unless,  of  course,  our  allies  wish  to  pay 
for  their  continued  presence. 

A  declaration  by  Congress  on  this  mat- 
ter, coming  at  a  time  when  it  seems  that 
the  British  may  finally  be  joining  Eu- 
rope in  the  Common  Market,  should  give 
to  that  historic  decision  a  dimension 
more  fitting  to  its  real  Importance  than 
any  neat  calculation  of  economic  bene- 
fits and  costs. 

I  assume  that  the  Common  Market 
aspires  to  be  more  than  an  association 
of  grocers. 

I  assume  it  is  a  step  toward  Western 
Europe  resuming  responsibility  for  its 
own  defense  and  for  its  own  collective 
and  distinct  contribution  to  a  better  and 
safer  world. 

This  is  what  we  had  hoped  for  when 
we  launched  the  Marshall  plan. 

This  is  what  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
used  to  talk  of  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

The  time  has  come  to  see  if  yesterday's 
hopes  were  justified  or  not. 

I  think  they  were,  and  that,  by  curtail- 
ing our  responsibilities  and  tailoring  our 
actions  more  to  the  willingness  of  others 
to  take  more  responsibility,  we  will  prove 
the  validity  of  those  hopes. 

The  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Europe  should,  of  course,  be  more  grad- 
ual than  the  Mansfield  amendment  calls 
for;  but  to  take  the  position  that  no 
withdrawal  at  all  should  be  made  is  def- 
initely not  in  the  interest  of  the  present 
and  future  generations. 

I  am  advised  that  the  French  have  a 
saying  that  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  step 
back  In  order  to  better  advance. 

Up  in  New  England  we  say  that  it  is 
better  to  back  up  to  get  a  start. 

If  the  Nixon  doctrine  does  not  embrace 
this  bit  of  wisdom,  then  I  fear,  as  I  ex- 
pressed last  February  in  talking  about 
Southeast  Asia,  that  it  will  only  breed  a 
new  isolationism. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  dean  of  the  Republicans 
in  this  body,  has  said  in  a  few  words  what 
it  takes  the  rest  of  us  to  say,  if  we  can, 
in  many  words.  He  has  been  brief  and  to 
the  point.  No  words  have  been  wasted. 
The  position  of  the  Senator  is,  as  always, 
clear;  and  I  was  interested  in  a  number 
of  statements  he  made  In  the  course  of 
his  speech.  The  last  sentence,  for  exam- 
ple: 

If  the  Nixon  doctrine  does  not  embrace 
this  bit  of  wisdom — 
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In  other  words,  to  fall  back  to  move 
forward — 

Then  I  fear,  as  I  expressed  last  February 
m  talking  about  Southeast  Asia,  that  it  will 
only  breed  a  new  isolationism. 

May  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  have 
in  effect  created  for  ourselves  a  form  of 
isolated  internationalism;  and  we  have 
not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  takes 
more  than  one  to  dance;  and  that  people 
who  do  have  to  work  in  tandem. 

On  page  2,  the  Senator  mentions  the 
Nixon  doctrine  for  the  first  time  and 
states: 

I  thought  the  Nixon  doctrine  envisaged 
predicating  our  actions  more  on  the  willing- 
ness of  others  to  take  responsibility  them- 
selves, and  less  on  a  unilateral  ass\imptlon  of 
responslbUlty  on  our  part. 

The  Senator  Is  absolutely  correct.  That 
is  what  the  doctrine  meant,  based  on  the 
Declaration  of  Guam.  That  is  what  a  lot 
of  us  hope  is  what  the  doctrine  still 
means.  It  not  only  envisages  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  other  nations  in 
looking  after  their  own  defenses  and 
looking  to  their  own  future,  but  it  also 
calls  for  a  "low  profile."  I  put  the  words 
"low  profile"  in  quotes. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  profile 
in  Western  Europe  has  not  been  lowered. 
If  anything,  it  has  been  raised.  The  situa- 
tion there  has  not  been  affected  one 
whit  by  the  Nixon  doctrine  which  I  ap- 
prove, even  though  the  Nixon  doctrine  Is 
supposed  to  apply  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The  Senator  states  further, 

I  thought  this — 

Meaning  the  Nixon  doctrine — 
was  the  heart  of  the  President's  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia,  a  policy  I  have  supported  and 
wlU  continue  to  support. 

Well,  the  Nixon  doctrine  has  been  put 
into  effect  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Western  E»acific.  It  has  drawn  down  troop 
personnel  in  Japan,  in  Okinawa,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Thailand,  and  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  I  understand  the  with- 
drawal rate  is  in  excess  of  10.000  beyond 
what  the  President  envisaged  at  this 
date,  and  the  total  is  down  to  approxi- 
mately 262,000  out  of  something  on  the 
order  of  540.000  when  President  Nixon 
assumed  oCQce  on  January  20.  1969. 

So.  it  must  be  stated  for  the  record 
that  much  more  than  half  the  troops  who 
were  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent took  office  are  now  out  of  Vietnam. 

Then  the  Senator  makes  another 
cogent  comment  in  referring  to  a  close 
adviser  to  the  President,  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, a  man  of  great  intellect,  that 
while  the  question  of  negotiations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  is  very 
Important,  perhaps  more  important  is 
the  question  of  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe,  in  this  Instance,  and  elsewhere, 
generally  speaking. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
In  that  same  book,  entitled  "The 
Troubled  Partnership,"  written  in  1965 
by  Mr.  Kissinger — and  there  are  several 
items  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  but  one  will  suffice — he  has  the 
following  to  say  on  pages  232  and  233 : 

If  we  Insist  on  remaining  the  sole  trustee 
of  policy  everywhere,  including  Europe,  the 
strain  on  our  resources  and  Ingenuity  may 


well  be  too  great.  The  day  will  come  when 
we  will  consider  a  measure  of  autonomy  in 
Europe  a  blessing  rather  than  an  Irritant. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  Many 
of  us  have  been  stating  time  and  time 
again  in  relation  to  this  statement,  for 
example,  that  so  far  as  our  population  is 
concerned,  it  is  limited — perhaps  203 
million  at  the  present  time;  and  so  far 
as  our  resources  are  concerned,  they  are 
not  unlimited.  Furthermore,  we  are  not 
the  policeman  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
be,  we  do  not  want  to  be  and,  the  people 
would  not  allow  us  to  be.  We  have  taken 
on  a  great  many  responsibilities.  We 
have  mutual  security  agreements  with 
42  or  43  countries  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  have  taken  unto  ourselves  a  posi- 
tion which  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
American  position  through  the  decades 
and  the  centuries.  Of  course,  the  world 
has  changed.  We  have  to  change  our- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  change  too  much. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  take  unto 
ourselves  the  responsibility  for  the  en- 
tire world,  patrolling  all  the  oceans,  hav- 
ing bases  on  all  the  continents,  and  hav- 
ing troops  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

This  Is  all  done  at  a  tremendous  cost 
to  the  American  people  and  at  a  tre- 
mendous price  so  far  as  this  country's 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
concerned. 

The  Senator  also  states: 

The  Russians  for  almoat  a  year  now  have 
expressed  interest  In  talking  to  NATO  about 
force  levels  In  Europe. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  burr  we  would  have 
to  put  under  the  saddle  to  achieve  a  reac- 
tion which  would  make  this  proposal 
something  more  than  words. 

Almost  a  year  ago — I  think,  last  March 
— the  suggestion  was  repeated.  Now  when 
we  are  considering  the  pending  amend- 
ment— which  has  a  good  deal  of  support 
in  this  body — and  only  when  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev, Chairman  of  the  Commimlst  Party 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  speaking  in  Tlflls.  Ga., 
refers  to  the  subject  in  an  obscure  part 
of  the  speech,  do  we  indicate  an  Interest 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Well,  may  I  say  that  those  negotiations 
can  be  carried  on  just  as  capably  with 
150.000  military  American  personnel  in 
Europe  as  it  can  with  325,000,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  delighted  that  under  Instructions 
from  this  administration,  specifically 
from  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Jacob 
D.  Beam,  met  yesterday  with  Mr.  Orom- 
yko,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  think  is  meeting  with  him 
today.  Hopefully,  out  of  these  meetings 
will  come  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
the  wine  ttistes  and  what  the  label  on 
the  bottle  means. 

Furthermore,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  on  June  3  and  4,  I  believe,  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mini- 
sters in  Lisbon;  and  in  the  following 
week,  in  June,  I  believe  I  am  correct  that 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  De- 
fense Ministers  in  Brussels. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  at  these  two 
meetings  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's 


siiggestion  will  be  brought  up.  It  would 
be  my  further  hope  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers — and  they  should  take  prece- 
dence over  the  Defense  Ministers  In  this 
world  of  ours — would  give  not  only  seri- 
ous consideration  an6  study  to  and  show 
interest  in  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  said,  but 
also  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  formal 
offer  to  be  made  in  the  affirmative,  so 
that  a  meeting,  perhap)s  in  the  middle  of 
next  month,  certainly  not  beyond  the 
latter  part  of  June,  could  be  arranged 
for  the  beginning  of  talks  seeking  to 
enter  into  negotiations  between  the 
NATO  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

May  I  say  that  relations  between  all 
the  NATO  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  excellent — ^first  rate.  Trade  is  good  In 
the  Eastern  European  coimtries.  I  think 
our  trade  amounts  to  $300  million  and 
that  of  Western  Europe  amounts  to  $3 
billion.  Their  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  in  excellent  shape.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Germans  and  the  Belgians  and  others 
formed  a  consortium  about  3  years  ago 
to  build  in  Western  China  a  $150  million 
steel  rolling  mill.  Thus,  the  contacts  are 
good,  economically,  culturally,  and  so- 
cially. But  it  is  an  odd  fact  that  every 
time  a  proE>osal  is  made  in  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  dependents  in 
Western  Europe,  It  is  denounced  by  the 
Old  Guard,  by  the  oldtimers,  by  the 
people  who  hsui  a  vested  interest  in  the 
creation  of  NATO. 

May  I  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  I  also  had  an 
interest  in  the  creation  of  NATO,  because 
it  wais  not  made  by  those  who  live  down- 
town. It  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  so  was  the  Increase  from 
two  to  six  divisions  made  here  on  the 
btisis  of  rollcall  votes. 

I  was  not  in  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
I  was  in  the  House,  and  my  recollection 
is  that  over  there  it  passed  on  a  voice 
vote.  But  the  record  Itself  is  here  as  to 
what  the  Senate  did  and  what  it  con- 
sidered in  the  way  of  amendments,  and 
how  the  Members  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  voted. 

It  is  said  that  this  country  must  not 
make  a  unilateral  reduction  because  It 
would  shake,  if  not  loosen,  the  founda- 
tions of  NATO.  But  NATO's  foundations 
were  not  shaken  or  loosened  when  De 
Gaulle  withdrew  France  from  NATO, 
even  though  the  French  still  maintained 
two  divisions,  about  60,000  men.  In 
southern  Germany. 

The  foundations  of  NATO  were  not 
shaken  or  loosened  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada,  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau, 
who  is  now  visiting  Moscow  on  an  offi- 
cial state  visit,  withdrew  one-third  of  the 
Canadians  assigned  to  NATO,  and  will 
very  likely  withdraw  more. 

The  foundations  of  NATO  were  not 
shaken  or  loosened  when  the  Portuguese 
sent  some  60.000  of  their  troops  to  Por- 
tuguese Guinea.  Mozambique,  and 
Angola. 

The  foimdations  of  NATO  were  not 
shaken  or  loosened  when  Great  Britain 
did  away  with  conscription  entirely.  Nor 
were  they  shaken  or  loosened  when  Nor- 
way. I  believe.  Denmark,  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, and  I  think.  Germany  as  well, 
reduced  their  periods  of  conscription 
below  the  2-year  limitation. 
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France,  I  think,  still  maintains  a  cop- 
scription  for  that  period.  But  the  United 
States  maintains  a  conscription  policy 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  2  years  as  1  ar 
as  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
draftees  are  concerned.  However,  whei- 
ever  we  try  to  do  something  unilateral  y, 
the  reaction  would  make  one  think  that 
the  world  was  going  to  shake  to  its  very 
foundation.  But  as  Mr.  Kissinger  im- 
plied in  that  well-thought-out  book  of 
his — which  I  enjoyed  reading — though  le 
did  not  state  specifically,  we  only  have 
so  many  people.  We  only  have  so  mu:h 
in  the  way  of  resources;  and  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  we  just  canrot 
fall  back  on  policies  which  were  good  a 
decade  or  two  decades  or  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

It  is  most  unusual,  Mr.  President,  far 
a  foreign  army — I  hesitate  to  use  tie 
word  "occupation" — for  a  foreign  amy 
to  be  in  Western  Europe  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

Most  of  our  population  today  is  under 
the  age  of  30.  What  is  their  reaction  to 
what  the  elder  statesmen  said  down- 
town? What  is  their  reaction  to  main- 
taining all  these  forces  in  EXirope  for  iJl 
these  years,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century? 

I  do  not  think  they  are  too  much  in- 
terested in  the  past,  and  do  not  have 
the  vested  interest  that  some  of  our  eld  ;r 
statesmen  and  old  guardsmen  have. 
They  do  not  have  that  interest  because 
many  of  them  were  not  even  born  wh(  n 
this  policy  went  into  effect.  | 

What  these  people  are  interested  in 
not  looking  over  their  shoulders  at  whi 
might  have  been  good  2  or  3  decades 
They  are  interested  in  today — today.  T 
day  means  that  they  are  interested 
realities  of  the  present  and  not  shado 
of  the  past. 

Not  only  are  they  interested  in  to 
but  they  are  looking  forward  to  tomot"- 
row  with  some  hope.  And  I  would  ho^ 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  give  them  a  beacon  to  which  th^y 
could  look  with  anticipation  and  with 
hope,  because  our  responsibility  is  |a 
great  one,  individually  and  collectivi 

I  do  not  denigrate  the  President's  n 
sponsibility,  for  his  is  a  greater  one  th: 
ours  because  of  the  oflBce  which  he  hoi 
I  have  great  sympathy  with  any  Pres 
dent,  because  I  know  of  the  diflBcultiiis 
and  the  burdens  which  are  the  Pres 
dent's.  I  wonder  sometimes,  incidentall  r, 
why  anyone  wants  to  rim  for  the  pres 
dency.  It  is  such  a  burden.  It  Is  such  a 
responsibility.  It  is  reaching  the  stage 
where,  really,  no  one  man  can  encompaj  b 
all  those  responsibilities  in  the  decisions 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  make. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  during  the 
1970's — and  this  is  an  aside — that  tie 
constitutional  amendment  offered  by  tt  e 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  me.  seeking  to  limit  the  President  lo 
one  6-year  term,  would  be  given  the  cor  - 
sideration  it  deserves  and  would,  in  facjt, 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  says  further: 

Enough  troops  should  be  left,  no  doutjt, 
to  serve  as  an  expression  of  our  Intent  lo 
stand  with  our  European  allies  should  th«y 
be  attacked  from  the  east. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  not  argue  with 
that  proposition  because  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  I  believe  in 
NATO  explicitly  and  devoutly,  but  not 
as  that  organization,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  has  developed,  because  we 
are  carrying  too  much  of  the  burden. 
We  are  paying  too  much  of  the  cost,  and 
we  are  taking  unto  ourselves  too  much 
of  the  responsibilities. 

Why,  for  example,  is  it  necessary  that 
an  American  general  always  be  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  NATO?  Well,  I  think 
the  answer  is  that  they  want  to  keep  us 
there  and  they  want  to  keep  our  troops 
there. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  spread  around 
so  that  other  members  of  NATO  could 
have  as  a  commander  in  chief  one  of 
their  outstanding  generals.  They  could 
follow  well  in  the  line  of  succession  made 
by  such  outstanding  leaders  as  General 
Eisenhower — who  incidentally  thought 
one  American  division  would  be  enough 
to  take  care  of  our  needs  In  Europe  and 
serve  as  an  earnest  of  our  intent — Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer,  General  Norstad,  General 
Ridgway — one  of  the  very  best  generals 
that  this  country  has  produced — and 
now  General  Goodpaster,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  sound  military  man,  also 
is,  I  understand,  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  D. 

But  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  NATO 
should  not  be  an  American  monopoly. 
We  ought  to  spread  that  authority  and 
that  responsibility  around.  I  understand 
that  once  in  awhile  the  Deputy  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  been  a  European, 
but  I  believe  that  is  rare. 

Then,  the  Senator  states : 

And  enough  should  be  left,  no  doubt,  to 
serve  notice  that  we  have  a  vital  Interest  In 
maintaining  a  balance  of  power  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  world — a  subject  to  which 
NATO  could  well  address  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  "Amen."  It  is 
a  subject  to  which  NATO  could  well  ad- 
dress itself,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause of  the  geographical  closeness  of 
the  Middle  East  to  the  NATO  countries. 
But  what  has  NATO  done;  what  has  the 
membership  of  NATO  done,  outside  of 
this  country  primarily,  with  some  inci- 
dental help,  and  very  little,  from  France 
and  England,  to  try  to  achieve  stability 
in  the  Middle  East?  The  answer  is  noth- 
ing. So  there  again,  the  responsibility 
unilaterally,  if  you  please,  Mr.  President, 
is  placed  upon  us. 

I  miist  say  in  all  candor  that  I  thor- 
oughly approve  the  policy  of  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers  insofar  as 
the  Middle  East  is  concerned.  I  have 
nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  the  Secre- 
tary's explanation  to  the  Senate  some 
weeks  ago,  and  for  the  encouraging  re- 
sults— at  least  they  seem  so  to  be  up  to 
this  moment — of  his  recent  trip  to  the 
Far  East.  What  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
keep  out  of  a  physical  involvement  and  I 
am  all  for  him.  What  he  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  walk  a  tightrope,  a  line  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Arabs  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  so  that  there  could 
be  negotiations  and  there  could  be  pos- 
sibly a  settlement  in  this  tinder  box  area 
of  the  world. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to 
say,  but  all  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  is 
that  there  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  for 


whom  I  have  greater  respect  or  affection 
than  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  want 
to  say  again  what  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  that  anything  to  which  he  at- 
taches his  name  becomes  instantly  a 
badge  of  respectability  and  integrity.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
his  concluding  remarks. 

As  something  of  an  anticlimax  to  his 
convincing  and  expressive  comments,  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Kissinger  relative  to 
the  economic  recovery  of  Europe  and  the 
organization  of  the  military  establish- 
ment there,  if  I  may  have  not  over  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
have  all  the  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  quote  from  chapter  4  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  book,  "The  Troubled 
Partnership."  Chapter  4  is  entitled  "The 
Nature  of  the  Strategic  Debate,"  and 
the  material  I  will  quote  is  on  pages  94 
and  95: 

When  the  United  States  gave  economic  as- 
sistance to  Europe  after  World  War  II,  it 
tried  to  Induce  its  European  Allies  to  assume 
responsibility  for  developing  a  Joint  program 
and  a  system  for  dividing  up  the  total  avail- 
able aid.  Though  United  States  representa- 
tives played  an  active  and  important  ad- 
visory role,  the  basic  scheme  was  European. 
This  cooperative  effort  spawned  the  Schu- 
man  Plan  and  later  the  Common  Market.  It 
encouraged  the  emergence  of  a  responsible 
g^oup  of  European  leaders,  dedicated  to  At- 
lantic partnership  and  experienced  In  work- 
ing with  the  United  States.  The  Atlantic  Al- 
liance owes  a  great  deal  to  the  habits  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  respect  developed  dur- 
ing the  Marshall  Plan. 

Then,  he  goes  on  to  say  in  another 
tone  of  voice : 

In  the  military  field,  by  contrast,  the 
United  States  never  encouraged  the  emer- 
gence of  a  specifically  European  point  of 
view.  It  made  no  effort  to  stimulate  European 
institutions  comparable  to  those  It  fostered 
in  the  economic  sphere.  The  Western  Eu- 
ropean Union  (WEU),  which  originally  had 
been  expected  to  play  that  role,  has  remained 
dormant.  Thus  NATO  strategy  has  always 
been  based  on  more  or  less  unilateral  Amer- 
ican conceptions.  The  consultative  role  of 
our  European  Allies  has  been  confined  in 
effect  to  the  technical  Implementation  of 
American  views.  No  specifically  European 
concept  of  defense — and  no  real  European 
sense  of  responsibility — has  developed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  com- 
ment; that  Is  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger.  I  believe  those  observa- 
tions are  entirely  correct  and  that  they 
cannot  be  questioned  in  any  way. 

NATO  to  this  day,  as  the  majority 
leader  said,  has  been  under  the  command 
of  Americans.  It  has  been,  in  effect,  a  uni- 
lateral American  operation  and,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  the  reason  that  France 
decided  to  withdraw,  because  the  French 
are  a  proud  people  and  they  did  not  want 
to  serve  under  Americans  forever;  but 
they  have  not  withdrawn  from  agreeing 
to  the  defense  of  Europe,  should  the 
necessity  arise. 

There  are  many  other  quotations  in 
the  book  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  sug- 
gest that  Senators  would  find  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's book  very  Informative  reading. 
I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
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want  to  read  this  book.  I  think  it  com- 
pletely refutes  the  rimiors  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer formulates  the  international 
poUcies  of  the  United  States,  because 
no  responsible  citizen  could  change  his 
mind  in  the  short  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  this  book 
and  the  present  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  just  said.  I 
am  sure  the  Senate  will  be  the  beneficiary 
of  these  pearls  of  wisdom  which  are  be- 
ing resurrected  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today.  ^  ^  ,. 

I  have  never  for  a  moment  believed 
that  Dr.  Kissinger  made  the  policy  of 
this  country,  because  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  re- 
sponsible enough,  intelligent  enough,  and 
knowledgeable  enough  to  be  able  to  know 
what  they  were  and  are  doing. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Kissinger  is  a  valued 
adviser,  who  is  a  man  of  great  intellec- 
tual capacity,  who  has  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion, and  who  writes  books  which  we  are 
willing  to  read  with  avid  interest  from 
time  to  time  because  of  their  merit  and 
because  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
thought  entailed  in  them. 

But  the  Senator  is  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  we  have  done  lots  of  things  imi- 
laterally  and  apparently  it  is  all  right  in 
some  instances,  but  not  in  this  instance. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  aUies  have  done  many 
things  vmilaterally.  We  have  not  raised 
our  hands  in  horror;  we  have  just  gone 
ahead,  kept  our  troop  levels  up,  kept  on 
sending  our  dependents  over  there,  and, 
in  effect,  became  the  country  with  the 
white  hat,  if  a  country  can  wear  a  white 
hat.  in  the  affairs  of  Western  Europe— 
the  stesuly  boy.  the  old  boy.  and  the  de- 
pendable boy. 

We  did  all  these  things  and  we  are  do- 
ing all  these  things.  Our  friends  and 
allies  know  it.  Of  course  they  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  us:  they  are  just 
not  living  up  to  their  obligations.  When 
they  feel  a  little  heat,  when  they  get  in 
the  kitchen,  lo  and  behold,  as  they  did 
last  year,  they  come  up  with  $1  billion 
which  they  are  going  to  spend  to  rein- 
force and  strengthen  NATO  over  the  next 
5  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  less  than 
$1  billion,  and  it  comes  to  less  than  $200 
million  a  year — in  their  own  defense,  in 
their  own  security.  And  some  of  our  peo- 
ple tell  us  what  a  great  job  the  Euro- 
peans are  doing  in  carrying  their  end  of 
the  stick  and  looking  after  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  and  shouldering  their 
share  of  the  burden. 

I  would  express  the  hope,  if  I  may,  that 
while  I  thoroughly  approve  of  the  pro- 
posal which  Mr.  Brezhnev  made  in 
Tiflis.  Georgia,  last  week,  that  while  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  administration  that  they  are 
interested  and  are  studying  the  proposal, 
and  that  while  I  thoroughly  approve  of 
the  fact  that,  under  orders  of  Secretary 
Rogers  yesterday.  Ambassador  Jacob 
Beam  meet  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  must  say 
I  will  look  forward  with  interest  to  see 
just  how  far  these  very  small  beginnings 


go.  just  what  is  done  in  the  way  of 
bringing  the  opposite  sides  together,  just 
what  is  contemplated  in  facing  up  to  the 
question  of  mutual  troop  reductions, 
which  we  are  suddenly  developing  an  in- 
terest in  after  almost  a  year  and  three 
proEKjsals.  because  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senate  that,  as  far  as  the  question  of 
U.S.  troops  and  dependents  in  Europe  is 
concerned,  it  is  not,  and  it  will  not  be,  a 
dead  letter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Chronologically  speaking, 
the  Russians'  first  offer  to  discuss  troop 
reductions  in  Europe  was  made  on  June 
27,  1970.  It  was  responded  to  by  the 
United  States  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  Russians  again  offered,  dur- 
ing the  Brezhnev  speech  on  March  30, 
1971.  to  the  Party  Congress,  to  consider 
troop  reductions  in  Europe.  On  May  14 
of  this  year — that  is  only  last  week- 
Brezhnev  made  stronger  his  invitation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  open 
negotiations  in  Central  Europe  relative 
to  troop  reductions. 

The  White  House  promptly  picked  up 
this  May  14  offer  as  support  of  its  posi- 
tion against  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  generally  made  quite  a  big  thing  out 
of  it.  whereas  before,  the  offer  had  been 
played  down,  as  seen  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  formal 
reply  between  June  27.  1970.  and  last 
December. 

Secretary  Rogers  on  Sunday  said  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  statement  of  May  14  was 
a  little  vague,  but  the  State  Department 
had  instructed  the  U.S.  Ambassador. 
Jacob  Beam,  to  obtain  certain  clarifica- 
tions. I  hope  they  mean  troop  reductions 
in  Europe,  and  I  hope  they  meet  with 
the  intention  of  doing  something  about 
it,  and  not  initiate  another  series  of  talks 
that  will  rim  over  the  years  while  we 
continue  the  status  quo  and  the  honora- 
ble gentlemen  of  a  generation  ago  still 
insist  that  they  were  right,  that  the 
status  quo  of  those  days  must  be  main- 
tained now  and  forever.  I  hope  this  time, 
when  we  say  we  will  meet  with  them  re- 
garding troop  reductions,  that  we  mean 
what  we  say.  and  I  hop)e  the  Russians  do, 
too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  recall,  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  in  Tifiis.  Georgia,  made  some 
reference  to  the  wine  in  the  bottle  and 
the  label  on  the  bottle.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  taste  the  wine  to  see  whether  it 
is  sweet  or  sour,  dry.  or  whatever  else 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  would  also  suggest, 
as  he  suggested,  that  we  read  the  label  on 
the  wine  bottle,  and  if  we  have  any  specif- 
ic questions  to  ask  them,  to  ask  them 
and  to  ask  them  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  we  do  not  take  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle,  we  will  never  know 
the  taste. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  we  can  wonder  if  the  bottle  was 
ever  delivered. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  his  re- 
marks about  what  I  think  was  a  fine, 
cogent,  precise  statement,  and  certainly 
is  equal  to  the  words  of  2  days. 


I  would  like  to  go  to  one  point  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  raised  on  page  6 
of  his  statement,  where  he  briefly  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  NATO  is  not  par- 
ticipating appreciably  in  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  need  for  this  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  75  percent 
of  all  the  energy  source  of  Western  Eu- 
rope comes  from  the  Middle  East.  So, 
were  a  conflagration  to  take  place  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  would  deny  Western 
Europe  its  fuel,  the  wheels  of  NATO 
would  grind  to  an  immediate  halt.  Since 
we  would  have  all  these  people  there,  not 
only  American  troops,  but  the  troop 
forces  of  Western  Europe  itself,  they 
would  be  totally  incapacitated  without 
fuel. 

The  point  I  wish  to  raise,  besides  em- 
phasizing that  point,  is  that  if  we  had  i 
number  of  troops  in  Germany,  and  if 
Germany,  at  the  height  of  a  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East,  felt  it  was  not  in  its  inter- 
est to  permit  American  troops  to  move 
from  Germany  to  the  Middle  East,  is 
there  not  some  situation  where  the  host 
government  in  whose  country  our  troops 
were  stationed  could  have  a  say-so  as 
to  where  those  troops  could  go  and  where 
those  airplanes  could  fly;  for  example, 
whether  airplanes  at  the  Air  Force  Base 
at  Securis  could  be  used  in  the  Middle 
East? 

Could  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  being  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  know- 
ing more  about  this  than  I  do — and  I 
confess  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this 
question — comment  on  whether  the  host 
country  would  have  some  power  to  im- 
pair our  ability  to  function  in  a  global 
capacity,  not  just  in  Western  Europe,  if 
we  have  our  troops  there? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question  that 
countries  where  we  have  troops  sta- 
tioned—and I  believe  there  are  about  60 
of  them  in  all— would  have  the  ability 
to  impair  our  operations  in  the  event  of 
an  international  crisis.  I  do  not  think 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  would 
undertake  to  do  that.  I  think  they  should 
be  more  concerned  with  the  Middle  Eiast 
than  they  appear  to  be.  Many  people 
think  the  United  States  is  dependent  on 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  That  simply  is  not 
so,  and  we  should  never  get  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  We  now 
use  only  2  percent  of  it. 

I  want  to  say,  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  Secretary  Rogers  and  his 
associate,  Mr.  Sisco,  and  those  who  have 
been  working  there,  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job,  for  which  Western  Europe 
should  be  very  grateful.  That  is  another 
reason  why  they  should  be  willing  to  take 
some  of  the  load  off  our  back  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  not  expect  us  to 
continue  as  a  unilateral  military  defense 
action. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  interpret  the  Sen- 
ator's answer  to  my  question  to  mean 
that  it  could  impair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  United  States  has 
fought  against  and  with  virtuaUy  every 
one  of  the  larger  nations  of  the  world 
during  its  history.  I  do  not  expect  human 
nature  to  change,  although  fear  has 
played  a  great  part  in  preventing  a  wider 
war  than  we  have  been  engaged  in  up 
to  this  time. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  just  like  to  state 
that  I  think  that  Is  a  very  importaht 
point,  because  obviously  the  oil  comes 
from  the  Arab  countries,  and  the 
terests  of  this  country- 


i: 


Mr.  AIKEIN.  I  was  not  advocating 
elusive  use  of  Alaskan  oil  when  I  sdid 
we  should  not  depend  on  the  Middle  £a£t. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  happy  to  take 
that  as  an  endorsement  of  the  pipeline, 
which,  of  course,  may  be  the  subject  of 
some  future  debate. 

On  page  4  of  the  Senator's  statement, 
he  says: 

At  no  time  has  the  existence  oi  our  trc 
In  E^urope  had  the  slightest  Influence  on 
Viet  strategy  or  tactics  In  these  matters;  f<>r, 
without  the  armed  Intervention  of  the  Rus- 
sians, some  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  au- 
rope  would  have  left  the  Soviet  Orbit  ye^rs 
ago.  I 

We  heard  on  this  floor  one  of  the  baiic 
thrusts  of  the  administration  argument 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  Unfortunately,  he  did  nbt 
have  time  to  stay  here  for  this  colloqi&. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York  made 
an  important  point  when  he  stated  thiit 
when  the  concept  of  Ostpolitik  fiitet 
emerged,  the  silence  in  this  country  w&s 
deafening.  Of  course,  I  have  heard 
nmiors,  smd  I  am  sure  the  Senators  an 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  al^o 
heard  rumors,  that  not  only  was  the^-e 
silence,  but  there  was  underhanded 
maneuvering  to  discourage  people  from 
embracing  this  concept  of  Ostpolitik.:  I 
believe  the  major  thrust  came  to  tUis 
floor  in  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  if  we  cut  our  forces 
in  Europe,  it  will  drive  Western  Euro|>e 
east. 

I  have  diflBculty  in  understanding  why 
one  area  which  is  economically  mo^-e 
viable  should  now  become  the  slave  tof 
another  area  which  is  less  economically 
viable.  But.  my  understanding  aside,  tbe 
Senator  seems  to  indicate  here  that  a 
movement  east,  essentially  the  Ostpolitik, 
if  we  were  to  encourage  it,  which  we  hate 
not.  but  if  we  were  able  to  bring  aboiit 
a  greater  rapprochement,  or  bring  about 
the  Europeanization  of  NATO,  thete 
might  be  a  drift  to  the  West. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  If  tJ  e 
benefit  would  not  be  the  eastemization 
of  the  Western  bloc  nations  by  this  ef- 
fort, which  would  be  more  in  our  interest 
and  the  interest  of  Europe,  to  look  to- 
ward the  East,  and  that  this  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  Eastern  Europe  arid 
not  a  denigrating  effect  upon  our  world 
defense  posture. 

That  is  what  I  read  into  this  bri*f 
cogent  paragraph.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league would  correct  me  if  I  read  too 
much  or  read  too  little.  1 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  that  the  West- 
ern Ehiropean  countries  have  been  mov- 
ing east  at  a  very  considerable  rate  In 
the  economic  and  financial  fields.  Veiy 
heavy  Western  European  investment 
are  now  being  made  in  Rumania,  in  spllle 
of  the  fact  that  the  Rumanian  Goverr  - 
ment  retains,  I  believe,  51  percent  of  the 
stock  in  the  enterprise.  A  large  share  cf 
this  investment  has  come  from  Westerji 
Germany  into  the  eastern  countries. 

We,  ourselves,  have  done  quite  a  lot  df 
business  with  the  East.  In  fact,  whei 


we  had  to  give  up,  in  complying  with  an. 
edict  of  the  United  Nations,  trsule  with 
Rhodesia  in  chromium,  we  transferred 
our  purchases  largely  to  Russia,  and  that 
is  east  of  east,  If  I  might  say  so.  Russia 
only  increased  the  price  about  70  per- 
cent, and  Rhodesia  put  their  chromium 
on  the  open  world  market. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  could  only  add  to 

the  statements  of  my  colleague 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  they  are  moving  east, 
and  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  have 
shown  a  tendency  and  a  desire  to  do  more 
business  with  the  Western  world  and 
have  less  dependency  on  Russia.  That 
was  demonstrated  only  a  few  years  ago  in 
Czechoslovakia,  in  that  the  military 
strength  of  Russia  was  necessary  to  keep 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  it  would  seem,  and 
I  believe  I  am  in  agreement  with  my  col- 
league, that  this  is  a  beneficial  develop- 
ment. And  if  these  troop  reductions  were 
to  bring  about  a  rapprochement  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  the  effect 
would  be,  not  to  undermine  our  position, 
but  to  enhance  the  peaceful  prospects  of 
the  whole  world. 

I  think  it  is  just  an  example  of  normal 
economics  at  work  that  there  are  inves- 
tors in  West  Germany  who  invest  in 
companies  in  East  Germany,  who  take 
a  prime  contract  as  a  West  Germsai  firm 
and  then  farm  out  a  subcontract  to  an 
East  German  firm,  that  they  now  own 
East  German  industries  and  develop 
trade,  and  we,  of  course,  sit  here  as  the 
fool  in  all  of  this,  and  pay  the  exorbitant 
prices.  We  could  go  on  and  on  in  that 

regard.  

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  West  German 
businessman  will  go  after  the  almighty 
deutsche  mark  wherever  he  can  find  it, 
and  also  the  almighty  dollar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wlU  yield,  I  think  there  is  now 
about  $50  billion  in  West  Germany.  I 
read,  in  an  editorial  in  Life  just  yester- 
day, where  German  Ijanks  cashed  1  bil- 
lion U.S.  dollars  in  1  hour,  and  then  they 
stopped. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  that  $50  bil- 
lion, redeemable  in  Western  Europe, 
mostly  in  Germany,  stands  against  the 
$10  billion  to  $11  billion  in  gold  we  have 
in  the  vaults  in  Fort  Knox.  Ky.;  and  the 
run  is  not  on  the  deutsche  mark,  which 
is  floating:  the  run  is  not  on  the  Dutch 
guilder,  which  is  floating;  the  run  is  not 
on  the  Swiss  franc  or  the  Austrian  shil- 
ling, which  have  been  revalued  upward. 
They  are  not  members  of  NATO.  The  run 
has  not  been  on  the  ruble,  but  the  run 
has  been  and  Is  on  the  dollar. 

This  is  a  great  way  to  be  repaid  for 
what  this  country  did  imder  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  since — a  plan  which  I  voted  for, 
and  for  which  I  have  no  regrets,  which 
helped  to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  of  Western  Europe, 
which  was  money  well  spent  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

I,  frankly,  am  not  looking  for  love  nor 
admiration  from  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  or  their  peoples,  nor  from 
any  other  countries  or  peoples,  but  I  am 
interested  in  respect  for  my  own  country 
and  respect  for  my  own  people. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  people  of  Western 


Europe,  not  only  Germany  but  the  other 
countries,  are  exceptionally  good  busi- 
nessmen, and  if  we  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  let  us  carry  the  load  for 
them,  I  do  not  think  we  wiU  gain  their 
respect  for  it.  I  think  they  would  respect 
us  more  if  we  took  a  firm  stand  In  the 
interests  of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  think  our  own 
people  would  respect  us  more,  too. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  so  that  I  could  ask 
a  further  question — or  I  would  be  happy 
to  take  the  fioor  and  propound  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  not  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  pose  a  question.  Obviously,  under 
the  rules,  my  colleagues  need  not  answer, 
but  I  think  with  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing the  Republican  dean  of  the  Senate 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
present,  if  I  could  push  the  ptirameters  of 
this  colloquy  out  a  little  bit,  it  might  ben- 
efit all  of  us  more  jimlor  Members.  I  wish 
to  speak,  precisely,  about  the  problem  of 
recognition. 

I  noted  in  the  press  recently  that  28 
countries  have  recognized  Eastern  Ger- 
many. If  the  Europeanization  of  NATO 
were  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  this  would  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion of  recognition  of  East  Germany, 
would  that  not  be  a  beneficial  direction 
for  our  policy  to  move  toward?  That 
would  be  a  development  of  an  approach 
to  universalism,  that  we  could  recognize 
East  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  seek 
to  effect  the  membership  of  both  Etist  and 
West  Germany  in  the  United  Nations. 
Would  my  colleague  at  this  point  wish  to 
elaborate  on  the  problems  with  respect  to 
recognition  of  East  Germany  by  this 
country? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No :  I  think  we  should  let 
other  coimtries  make  their  own  decisions 
before  we  go  barging  into  the  East  versus 
West  Germany  controversy.  We  should 
give  them  opportunity  to  settle  their  own 
differences.  We  have  made  too  many  sug- 
gestions in  some  parts  of  the  world  al- 
ready and  have  been  rather  insistent  on 
them.  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  EJuro- 
pean  countries  settle  their  own  affairs.  I 
think  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
it.  It  may  take  some  time  because,  after 
all,  a  great  deal  of  face  saving  is  involved 
in  these  differences.  So  I  think  we  had 
better  keep  our  hands  rather  clear,  al- 
though I  believe  we  are  on  record,  and 
have  been  for  the  last  25  years,  in  favor 
of  a  united  Germany.  But  we  have  not  in- 
sisted on  enforcing  our  position. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  concept  of 
a  united  Germany,  of  course,  is  one  that 
is  wrought  with  many  difficulties  at  this 
point.  It  might  seem  that  if  a  change  in 
policy  in  that  regard  would  bring  about  a 
recognition  of  the  status  quo,  of  what 
exists  in  West  Germany  and  in  East  Ger- 
many, this  recognition  alone  might  bring 
about  a  diffusion  of  cur  difficulties  in 
Europe.  I  do  appreciate  the  polarization 
that  has  taken  place  between  economic 


systems.  But  I  do  want  to  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  would  happen,  and  it  was 
something  that  came  to  me  when  1  was 
m  West  BerUn,  listening  to  the  mayor 
of  West  Berlin  speak. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  the  heart  of  our  difficulties  in 
Western  Europe,  does  rest  on  the  linchpin 
of  recognition:  that  if  we  were  to  alter 
our  policy  into  an  acceptance  that  there 
are  two  Grermanies  and  that  there  may 
well  be  two  Germanies  for  a  hundred 
years,  tmd  that  that  is  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  and  may  continue  to  be  paid 
for  the  holocaust  of  the  Second  World 
War,  it  may  alter  our  present  polarized 
situation  with  the  Soviet  world. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  over  the  years  we  have  served 
in  the  Senate  together,  including  the 
first  few  years  of  my  service  in  the 
Senate. 

One  of  the  questions  on  which  I  have 
looked  to  him  for  guidance,  particularly 
in  those  years — along  with  some  others, 
of  course — was  the  very  question  of 
NATO.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
always  constructive  aind  helpful  about  it, 
as  was  the  Senator  from  Montana  after 
he  came  to  the  Senate  shortly  there- 
after. 

I  have  looked  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  others  over  the  years,  as  this  prob- 
lem has  (developed,  to  keep  up  with  the 
subject  matter,  which  they  have  done. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  funda- 
mental difference  of  opinion  among  us 
about  the  need  for  NATO  and  what  It 
has  done. 

I  say,  with  great  respect,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
others  might  have  overemphasized  in 
their  minds,  for  the  time  being,  some 
figures  about  the  cost  of  our  troops  be- 
ing kept  there,  and  have  been  concerned 
about  the  balance  of  payments  and  other 
matters  that  are  collateral.  Therefore, 
this  has  an  overemphasis  now  on  an 
immediate  50-percent  drawdown. 

We  want  to  save  money  wherever  we 
can,  and  I  will  mention  some  other 
places  where  I  think  we  can  save  It.  I 
hope  we  are  getting  started  to  do  so,  and 
I  believe  we  are.  But  I  am  afraid  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  main  point  here:  What 
has  the  25  years  we  have  been  talking 
about  done?  One  thing  has  been  a  unity 
of  living  together  without  Eutning  against 
each  other  in  all  of  Western  Europe  that 
is  unparalleled,  without  precedent  for 
several  hundred  years. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  be  referring  to  people  as  elder 
statesmen  and  pointing  to  me.  I  am  not 
an  elder  statesman.  I  am  not  elder.  I  re- 
call the  begiiming  of  World  War  n,  and 
I  know  what  has  happened  since  then, 
and  I  have  a  little  knowledge  of  history 
prior  to  this.  I  think  the  big  thing  that 
happened  is  not  the  number  of  troops  or 
who  has  been  commander,  or  Just  who 
voted  for  what  or  how  much  we  are  go- 
ing to  save  by  bringing  the  troops  home 


The  big  thing  is  that  we  have  this  united 
Europe,  imited  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  militarily  at  each  other's 
throats. 

I  beUeve  that  NATO  played  a  tremen- 
dous part  in  bringing  that  about.  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  altogether  over  the 
hill  as  yet.  But  if  NATO  should  break 
up,  I  believe  that  would  prove  how  effec- 
tive it  has  been  in  this  field,  because  we 
would  see  a  change. 

Another  feature  is  the  great  advance- 
ment they  have  made  in  an  economic 
way,  the  multitude  of  nations  in  that  rel- 
ativeJy  small  area  of  the  world — how 
they  have  joined  to  form  the  economic 
alliance  of  the  Common  Market,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  which  erases  some 
of  the  barriers  between  them  for  trade 
and  development,  constructive  economic 
development.  That  is  without  parallel 
among  those  nations  for  centviries  and 
centuries.  There  is  no  modem  parallel. 

That  is  a  big  plus,  a  big  development, 
that  benefits  not  only  us.  Of  course,  it 
does  benefit  us  to  a  great  extent.  I  think 
it  far  outweighs  argimients  we  might  get 
into  over  a  relatively  few  million  dollars. 
Those  things  are  outstanding,  and  they 
have  made  me  more  content  to  go  on 
and  furnish  what  we  are  doing  militar- 
ily, without  trying  to  put  a  microscope 
on  whether  or  not  it  is  our  part  or  a 
little  more  than  our  part.  I  think  we 
have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  things  that 
reaUy  count.  Instead  of  having  military 
competition,  we  have  a  military  unit 
force  there  among  all  these  nations — 
not  to  fight  one  another  but  to  protect 
each  other — and  that  was  impossible  be- 
fore. 

That  is  the  biggest  item  about  NATO. 
Let  us  look  at  the  mountains  and  struc- 
tures that  are  constructive  and  look  to 
the  future,  the  features  that  have  kept 
the  peace  among  those  nations  and  have 
protected  them  from  others,  before  we 
start  falling  out  here  and  splitting  up 
and  going  off  in  all  directions,  cutting 
each  other  up  and  voting  against  each 
other,  when  we  are  basically  friends  of 
NATO. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  said  that 
he  had  a  reverence  for  it.  I  believe  he 
said  he  believed  In  it  devoutly,  and  I 
know  that  he  meant  exactly  what  he 
said.  There  will  be  time  to  make  any 
adjustment  that  we  think  might  be  wise. 
We  have  to  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  on  these  things.  I  do  not 
care  who  is  President,  who  has  been 
President,  or  who  the  future  President 
may  be.  We  have  to  have  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive in  on  these  matters,  just  as  they 
have  to  have  their  Chief  Executive  in  on 
whatever  they  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frc«n  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  jdeld  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Senator  Mansfield  and  I 
have  both  said  that  we  do  not  want  to 
dismember  the  NATO  military  organi- 
zation. We  believe  we  have  a  definite  part 
to  play  there.  I  am  Just  wondering,  since 
It  has  been  imder  U.S.  command  since 
its  inception,  suppose  the  high  command 
of  NATO  was  imder  the  Germans,  a 
Dutchman,  or  a  Belgian,  would  the  Sen- 


ator then  feel  that  we  should  maintain 
our  present  strength  and  participation? 
The  charge  is  that  it  is  a  unilateral  mili- 
tary action  on  our  part.  I  fully  believe 
that  is  why  the  French  withdrew  because 
they  could  not  stand  the  thought  of  be- 
ing imder  American  command. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  solid  question 
the  Senator  asks  and  I  am  glad  to  an- 
swer it. 

My  recollection  is.  Senator,  that  if  this 
was  classified  in  1951  it  is  certainly  un- 
classified now  in  1971.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  thought  given  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  cloakrooms,  when  we  went 
into  this  thing,  in  fact  that  we  wanted  the 
United  States  to  be  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  We  had  a  man  ready,  and  that  was 
General  Eisenhower,  of  course. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  need  him  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  remember,  and  I 
stated  here  on  the  floor  the  other  day, 
that  I  was  the  newest  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  the 
committee  listened  to  his  testimony  in 
favor  of  going  into  NATO,  when  he  said : 

I  am  wUllng  to  stake  my  place  in  history 
on  the  success  of  this  venture. 

There  was  doubt  here,  a  great  deal  of 
doubt.  We  were  not  Jubilant  about  going 
in  until  it  was  more  readily  explained, 
more  completely  explained.  But  General 
Eisenhower  said  he  was  willing  to  risk 
his  place  in  history  on  the  success  of  that 
venture,  so  that  is  the  way  it  started  off. 

Now,  with  proper  caution  and  selec- 
tion, I  think  we  could  approve  someone 
else  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  French  behaved 
as  they  did. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Eisenhower  years  look 
better  every  day  that  history  continues. 
I  think,  particularly  interesting  now,  is 
what  he  said  in  an  interview  for  the  Sat- 
urday E^'ening  Post  on  October  26,  1963, 
and  I  quote  from  General  Eisenhower: 

Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White  Houae 
I  believed  and  announed  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  In 
Europe  should  be  Initiated  as  t.^  in  as  Euro- 
pean economies  were  restored,  the  matter  was 
then  considered  too  delicate  a  political  ques- 
tion to  raise.  I  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  when  we  should  start  vrtthdrawlng 
some  of  these  troops.  .  .  .  One  American  di- 
vision In  Evirope  can  "show  the  flag"  as  defi- 
nitely as  can  several. 

That  was  General  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment on  October  26,  1963.  Even  though 
some  of  his  old  associates  did  not  change 
their  minds  about  anything,  the  General 
showed  that  he  realized  conditions 
change  and  that  he  could  keep  up  with 
changing  times. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment and  I  respect  it.  That  was  after 
General  Elsenhower  had  moved  on 
beyond  his  most  active  years.  But  times 
have  changed  a  lot  since  1963.  What 
would  President  Eisenhower  say  today? 
That  is  the  question:  1963  was  a  long 
long  time  ago  in  missile  development,  in 
missile  superiority,  as  to  who  has  the 
clear  advantage.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
running  any  poor  second,  imderstand. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  as  to  the  shifting 
of  the  clear  superiority,  Czechoslovakia 
has  happened  since  1963  and  a  great 
number  of  other  things,  so  that  we  would 
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value  very  highly  today  knowing  whi,t 
General  Eisenhower  would  think  unddr 
present  conditions. 

With  great  deference  to  the  Senat<ir 
from  Vermont,  I  do  not  believe  that  l.e 
would  recommend  a  precipitate  reductic  n 
and  an  abrupt  withdrawal,  so  much  and 
so  fast  that  there  would  not  be  a  change 
properly  to  fill  the  vacant  places  wlljh 
seasoned  soldiers.  So  I  appreciate  tlje 
Senator's  comments  in  bringing  that  up. 

Relevant  to  the  facts  I  was  talklrg 
about,  what  had  been  accomplished  and 
what  Is  at  issue  here  as  to  this  Nation's 
responsibility,  let  us  not  overlook  the  f ai  ;t 
that  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  aie 
collectively  doing  something.  Instead 
of  being  at  each  other's  throats,  they  ate 
contributing  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $24  billion  a  year  toward  thejr 
common  defense.  They  have  a  total  nun)- 
ber  of  men  under  arms,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  about  2  million.  I  think  that  Is 
more  than  a  pittance.  Of  course  it  ip. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  one  wortd 
about  my  personal  thought  on  this  mai- 
ter.  Since  having  the  privilege  of  serviqg 
as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Coni- 
mittee,  I  have  gotten  deeper  into  varioi 
facets  of  the  military  picture  than  befoi 
Although  I  heartily  approve  of  the  Pref 
dent's  way  of  looking  at  things  and  cu^ 
ting  down  on  the  number  of  bases  aroi 
the  world,  and  the  extensive  ImpUcatioti 
of  what  our  commitments  are — I  have 
always  thought  they  were  too  much-|- 
but  as  the  whole  picture  has  developed 
clearly  to  me,  and  having  gotten  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  problems  carrying 
the  responsibility  of  the  committee  chair- 
manship and  managing  some  of  the  bll|s 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  thought 
more  and  more  about  NATO  and  haw 
been  more  and  more  pleased  with  its  ao- 
complishments  and  our  contribution  lio 
It.  J 

I  have  also  been  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  contribution  of  our  allies  theije 
which  cannot  be  measured  just  in  doUarp. 
I  have  been  more  and  more  satisfied  ths^t 
that  Is,  after  all,  one  of  the  best  possible 
Investments  we  are  making  in  all  oiir 
military  expenditures.  I  want  us  to  dra^ 
down  oome  of  this  manpower.  We  ha^^ 
an  amendment  In  the  bill  to  do  it.  It  w^ 
offered  by  me  after  consultation,  of 
course,  with  a  number  of  the  membeii- 
ship.  As  I  recall,  it  was  unanlmouslb^ 
adopted.  We  might  say  it  is  not  enougli. 
Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  It  ^ 
in  keeping  with  the  idea  most  of  us  oji 
the  committee  believe,  that  this  thin^ 
cannot  be  done  abruptly.  I  am  talklnfe 
about  a  reduction  of  the  whole  number- 
that  we  still  have  a  fighting  war  goinp 
on  that  we  hope  will  wind  down,  but  a<f 
Justments  cannot  be  ma^e  ovemlgh| 
And  if  this  proposed  reduction  that  ht 
been  introduced  is  sustained,  it  will  ope^ 
the  pathways  and  the  doorways  for  oth( 
longer  range  constructive  development 
and  drawdowns  in  our  total  output. 

I  am  interested  in  finding  better  wa3 
In  which  to  train  our  men.  We  have 
spent  too  much  time  and  money.  Some>- 
thlng  like  one  million  men  a  year  paa 
through  our  training  areas.  That  ref 
quires  some  200,000  men,  perhaps,  to  d^ 
the  training.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  figures  on  that.  My  recollection  ik 


that  it  is  above  200.000.  For  those  who 
administer  or  supervise  the  bases,  it  is 
150,000  for  that  alone.  However,  we  are 
not  just  going  to  do  that  overnight, 
either. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  hope  here  of 
just  having  a  volunteer  army  will  be  that 
easy,  either.  Anyway,  we  can  gradually 
change  that  pictiu'e,  and  that  in  itself 
will  save  a  lot  of  money. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  anyone 
who  wants  to  reduce  some  of  these  troops 
in  Europe.  However,  as  far  as  the  cost 
savings  is  concerned,  I  believe  we  would 
be  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed. 
And  so  far  as  the  contributions  that  our 
drawdown  might  make  to  the  balance 
of  payments,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would 
be  disappointed  there,  too.  But  I  can  see 
where  this  Is  a  kind  of  sore  spot.  It  kind 
of  makes  a  person's  skin  itch  a  little 
politically.  It  bothers  the  people  bsw;k 
home.  It  makes  me  feel  that  I  have  not 
tried  to  emphasize  enough  from  month 
to  month  the  good  things  we  are  doing 
and  the  things  that  we  have  contributed 
to,  and  that  the  other  people  have  con- 
tributed to. 

Here  is  a  point  that  I  know  has  not 
been  explained  enough.  We  have  gotten 
this  thing  built  up  now  to  where  we  are 
not  so  dependent  upon  nuclear  weapons. 
That  is  a  very  healthy  thing,  indeed. 

I  never  did  think  we  could  use  just 
small  tactical  nuclear  weapons  without 
setting  off  a  big  nuclear  war.  That  is 
something  to  lose  sleep  over.  There  was 
a  time  when,  if  there  had  been  an  arms 
rush  in  Western  Europe,  that  would  have 
been  about  the  only  way  to  stop  it  per- 
haps. 

We  have  moved  further  than  that  now. 
We  have  these  conventional  forces,  and 
that  is  a  tremendous  factor  on  the  plus 
side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
reason  that  the  United  States  insisted 
upon  taking  overall  command  of  the 
NATO  forces  was  on  accoimt  of  the  many 
nuclear  weapons  we  had  Installed  over 
there.  I  thought  it  was  something  of  a 
fallacy  at  the  time  because,  after  all,  the 
Germans  knew  how  to  use  our  nuclear 
weapons.  We  simply  stored  them  in  one 
place  and  said,  "Don't  touch  them  unless 
we  say  you  can."  But  that  was  a  legiti- 
mate reason  at  the  time.  We  stored  many 
short-range  and  long-range  nuclear 
weapons  in  Western  Eiuxjpe.  The  Sena- 
tor is  so  correct  when  he  says  that  It 
would  only  take  one  little  nuclear  weapon 
to  start  the  big  ones  flsdng  through  the 
air. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  has  been 
quite  instrumental  In  preventing  small 
wars  from  getting  bigger. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  agree 
that  this  matter  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
a  big  factor  when  we  went  into 
NATO.  It  was  a  hush-hush  matter  then. 
But,  as  the  Senator  openly  mentions  the 
fact  on  the  floor,  I  think  that  shows  how 
much  It  has  come  out  into  the  open. 

Mr.  President,  a  part  of  my  thinking 
Is  that,  whichever  route  one  may  take, 
I  come  back  to  this  proposition.  What- 


ever we  can  do  over  there  effectively  must 
be  done  primarily  through  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  just  one 
thing  that  is  for  the  President  to  do. 
I  am  jealous  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  prerogatives,  the  duties,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  just  been  iryvag  to  do  some- 
thing to  revive  that  plain  mandate  in 
the  Constitution  that  says  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war." 

On  matters  of  this  kind,  if  they  are 
worth  going  into,  it  is  an  instance  where 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
to  be  the  lead  hawk,  the  lead  mule.  He 
must  have  that  front  place  and  that  ad- 
vantage. Advantage  to  whom?  Not  to 
him  or  to  the  executive  branch  at  the 
expense  of  the  Congress,  but  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  Nation.  That  is  whom  he 
is  speaking  for.  And  I  think  we  have  to 
wave  aside  some  of  our  differences  of 
opinion  and  not  stand  too  rigidly  upon 
what  we  as  individuals  might  think. 

I  say  that  with  emphasis  because  the 
President  made  that  statement  last  De- 
cember. Whether  I  would  have  made  it 
or  not  is  not  the  issue  That  is  not  the 
question.  He  made  it.  And  I  think  he  is 
capable  of  standing  on  it.  I  want  to  back 
him  up  on  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  the  lead  mule,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  smil- 
ing. He  was  thinking  perhaps  that  the 
President  should  also  be  the  lead  sled 
dog. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree.  We  may  have 
to  go  back  to  the  sled  dogs  in  a  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  more  for- 
mally prepared  remarks  here.  I  have 
been  speaking  of  the  points  mainly 
brought  to  my  mind  by  the  very  fine  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  I  ask 
to  remain  and  hear  me  in  the  event  that 
he  might  want  to  answer  what  I  say. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Montana  had 
other  urgent  matters  that  he  had  to 
attend  to. 

For  over  20  years  we  have  viewed  a 
strong  cohesive  NATO  supported  by  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  as  essential  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  basic  U.S.  objectives.  In  this 
speech  I  shall  evaluate  the  need  for  these 
forces  and  the  strategic  and  economic 
consequences  of  withdrawing  approxi- 
mately half  of  them — 150,000  men — over 
the  next  6  months,  as  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

In  December  1970  the  President  in- 
formed the  North  Atlantic  Coimcil  that: 
Qlven  a  similar  approacn  by  our  Allies, 
the  United  States  would  maintain  its  forces 
In  E^irope  and  not  reduce  them  without 
reciprocal  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  Allies. 

As  reported  in  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
message,  this  decision  was  based  on  the 
following  stateglc  assessment: 

Our  substantial  contribution  of  VS. 
forces — about  25  percent  of  NATO's  peace- 
time capabilities  in  Central  Europe — enables 
us  to  found  Alliance  defense  on  something 
other  than  reliance  on  the  threat  of  strategic 
nuclear  war. 

In  the  conditions  of  today's  new  strategic 
equation,  nuclear  retaliation  In  defense  of 
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NATO  can  no  longer  be  the  sole  basis  for 
Allied  deterrence.  Today,  nuclear  destruction 
would  be  mutual — and  soie  reliance  on  nu- 
clear forces  might  lead  Inevitably  and  un- 
necessarily to  the  very  widespread  devasta- 
tion we  shoxUd  be  trying  to  prevent. 

We  and  our  Allies  have  therefore  reaffirmed 
our  consensus  that  we  must  have  forces  able 
to  deter  and  defend  below  the  threshold  of 
general  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  have  never  believed  that 
it  would  be  possible  in  Western  Europe 
to  use  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time 
the  so-called  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
without  setting  off  a  holocaust  that  could 
destroy  great  parts  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  initiative, 
we  and  our  European  allies  reached 
agreement  in  the  December  NATO 
ministerial  meeting  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  a  plan  to  improve  NATO's  con- 
ventional capabilities.  The  allies  pledged 
a  commitment  of  about  $1  billion  in  im- 
provements as  an  initial  step.  The  over- 
all objective,  accepted  by  the  entire  alli- 
ance is  to  enhance  the  strategy  of  flexible 
response  by  making  NATO  conventional 
forces  a  more  credible  deterrent,  and  thus 
not  have  to  rely  so  much  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  often  argued  that  deliberate 
aggression  is  not  likely  in  Europe.  Never- 
theless severe  crises  have  occurred  in 
Europe  since  World  War  n  and  may 
occur  again.  War  in  Europe  could  result 
from  such  events  as  a  miscalculation  over 
Berlin,  an  uprising  in  some  Eastern 
Europe  country,  or  even  a  Middle  East 
crisis. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  I  happened  to  be  over 
there  just  a  few  weeks  thereafter.  One 
did  not  have  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions 
about  whether  or  not  it  was  considered 
serious.  It  could  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere. 
One  did  not  have  to  ask  the  people 
whether  they  felt  secure.  One  could  feel 
just  the  contrary.  The  uncertainty  was 
compounded. 

There  is  another  illustration,  another 
incident  concerning  troops  in  West  Ger- 
many. When  has  the  world  ever  had  a 
situation  like  Berlin  in  all  these  25  years? 
It  was  a  most  unusual  condition  that  left 
possibilities  festering  and  that  could 
produce  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  That 
fine  city  in  the  middle  of  a  Commuiust 
country  is  surrounded  by  hostility.  A  part 
of  that  city  is  divided  among  the  English, 
the  Americans,  and  the  French.  That, 
within  itself,  requires  our  presence  in 
something  more  than  just  a  symbolic 
force.  We  have  that  condition  that  we 
have  never  cleared  up. 

We  will  not  desert  it  and  I  am  not 
advocating  we  desert  it  now  but  our 
policy  on  Berlin  alone  demands  our 
presence  over  there  and  the  Integrity  of 
our  actions,  with  no  precipitate  with- 
drawal. 

The  President  would  then  face  a  choice 
among  three  major  alternatives: 

Use  of  conventional  forces  to  stabilize 
the  situation  and  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated settlement; 

Early  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  or 

Capitulation. 

At  present,  NATO  has  the  option  of 
using  conventional  forces  in  Europe  and 


thus  would  not  be  compelled  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  immediately  or  to  capitu- 
late. The  Warsaw  Pact  forces  do,  how- 
ever, have  a  marginal  numerical  advan- 
tage over  NATO,  and  thus  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased  by  a  U.S.  withdrawal. 
Of  course  it  would.  We  said  when 
France  withdrew  that  was  not  a  calami- 
tous thing  to  NATO.  If  the  United  States 
withdraws,  Mr.  President,  you  will  see 
what  will  happen.  There  will  be  calami- 
tous consequences  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka has  stated  that  we  are  outnumbered 
3  to  1  in  Europe.  He  has  even  gone  on 
to  say  that  our  forces  there  are  merely 
hostages  and  that  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  do  not  understsmd  troop  move- 
ments. The  Senator  has  made  a  very 
fundamental  error  in  assuming  that  we 
are  outnumbered  3  to  1  in  Europe.  This 
error  was  made,  it  must  be  admitted,  by 
a  number  of  distinguished  public  spokes- 
men for  a  number  of  years.  But  in  the 
last  several  years  Defense  Department 
analysts  have  learned  that  the  earlier 
estimates  were  grossly  in  error  and  have 
corrected  them.  The  new  analysis  has 
been  widely  reported  and  was  the  basis  of 
the  President's  assessment  in  his  for- 
eign policy  statement  that  "NATO's  ac- 
tive forces  in  peacetime  are  roughly  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact." 

That  is  the  latest  analysis  of  the  Pres- 
ident. We  know,  of  course,  he  had  all 
the  sources  of  information  that  were 
available  to  any  man  living  and  we  know 
he  tried  to  use  that  information,  and 
we  know  this  is  what  he  believes  the 
situation  to  be. 

As  our  intelligence  has  improved,  a  very 
simple  fact  has  come  to  be  understood 
and  has  been  widely  reported:  the  word 
"division"  does  not  mean  the  same  thing 
in  all  armies.  Many  of  the  so-called  So- 
viet divisions  in  Europe  are  cadre  di- 
visions— divisions  not  yet  filled  with  men. 
Others  are  considerably  smaller  than 
NATO  divisions,  often  half  the  size. 

Right  now,  NATO  has  only  slightly 
fewer  men  in  ground  forces  along  the 
vital  Center  Region— the  German-Czech 
border — than  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Both 
sides  have  around  three-quarters  of  a 
million  men.  A  U.S.  reduction  of  150,000 
would  leave  NATO  at  a  significant  dis- 
advantage along  this  vital  front. 

Moreover,  the  effects  of  withdrawals 
on  the  conventional  balance  would  be 
further  accentuated  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  the  sig- 
nificant advantage  of  being  able  to  mo- 
bilize its  reserves  and  reinforce  more 
rapidly  than  NATO. 

Second,  the  United  States  faces  real 
difficulties  in  rapidly  deploying  forces 
to  Europe  within  the  period  required  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact  for  its  own  mobiliza- 
tion and  reinforcement.  For  this  reason, 
a  reduction  in  forward-deployed  forces 
cannot  be  completely  compensated  for  by 
rapid  reinforcement  from  the  U.S.  De- 
activation of  the  withdrawn  forces  would 
aggravate  this  problem. 

Third,  the  conventional  balance  in 
Europe  would  shift  substantially  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  particu- 
larly if  the  Warsaw  Pact  should  gain  a 
mobilization  lead  over  NATO. 
Finally,  our  allies  could  not  readily  fill 


the  quantitative  gap  left  by  U.S.  with- 
drawals and  also  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
quality.  A  quick  U.S.  withdrawal  would 
not  lead  our  allies  to  improve  their  own 
conventional  forces  but  rather  to  reduce 
them  on  the  grounds  that  a  conventional 
defense  would  then  be  impossible. 

This  is  very  serious  business.  We  are 
assigned  a  certain  sector  in  West  Ger- 
many. Other  nations  have  their  sectors. 
We  are  given  one  sector  in  particular. 
The  decision  was  made  to  have  it  that 
way  rather  than  to  have  all  the  coun- 
tries mixed  up.  So  we  are  assigned  a  cer- 
tain sector  of  that  front.  If  we  were  to 
precipitately  withdraw  one-half  of  the 
forces  we  have  there  across  that  front — I 
wiU  find  out  how  many  miles  it  is;  I  do 
not  have  the  figure  now — and  do  all  that 
in  a  6-month  period  so  that  they  must 
all  be  gone  by  December  31,  1971,  it  is 
just  commonsense  that,  on  such  short 
notice,  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  will 
not  be  able  to  replace  the  men  that 
fast.  They  will  not  be  able  to  replace 
the  quality,  the  caliber,  the  training,  the 
talent,  and  the  ability  that  is  required  to 
keep  that  gap  filled. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  this.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  reductions,  it  has  to 
be  done  in  view  of  what  the  military 
threat  is,  what  the  conditions  of  adjust- 
ment are,  and  what  would  have  to  be 
done,  if  done,  in  a  logical  way  only  after 
long  notice  and  a  long  p>eriod  of  time — 
long  enough  to  have  men  there  to  re- 
place ours  as  we  withdrew. 

I  do  not  have  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  be  in- 
formed or  have  a  briefing,  or  anything 
else,  to  know  that.  That  is  just  common- 
sense.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
flirting  with  a  dangerous  thing  here  when 
we  just  pick  a  figure  out  of  thin  air  and 
say  we  are  just  going  to  cut  it  off  here,  re- 
gardless, and  reduce  our  force  to  that 
extent. 

Therefore,  a  major  U.S.  reduction 
would  cause  a  significant  shift  in  the 
European  balance  of  power.  In  strategic 
terms,  the  NATO  alliance  would  have 
no  immediate  alternative  but  to  abandon 
flexible  response  and  turn  back  to  a  de- 
gree to  a  nuclear  strategy  at  the  mo- 
ment when  nuclear  parity  has  been 
reached,  or  has  just  about  been  reached, 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  A  major  reduction 
would  call  into  question  the  reliability 
of  the  United  States  as  an  ally  and  grave- 
ly affect  our  interests  in  a  number  of  re- 
lated areas. 

We  caimot  afford  to  let  that  hap- 
pen. I  believe  that  would  be  one  of 
the  results.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
happen.  We  must  not  take  a  chance  on 
it.  As  I  have  said  before  about  weaponry, 
to  have  enough  we  have  to  have  more 
than  enough;  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
in  a  sensitive  area  like  this,  if  we  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  are  standing  with 
the  free  Western  World,  we  cannot  cut 
this  slice  too  thin  and  do  it  in  such  a 
drastically  short  time. 

Major  reductions  would  destroy  any 
chance  for  serious  negotiations  an  re- 
ciprocal force  reductions  at  the  very 
time  when  tJie  Soviets,  in  a  speech  by 
Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  last  Friday, 
have  shown  renewed  interest  in  such  ne- 
gotiations. 
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A  Soviet  conclusion  that  we  are  uiii- 
laterally  dismembering  our  military  p(i>s- 
ture  will  indirectly  reduce  incentives  ^or 
other  negotiations. 

That  is  what  negotiations  are  about :  or 
reductions,  each  giving  the  other  incen- 
tives. If  we  make  this  reduction  now,  we 
will  not  have  any  negotiating  ground 

In  SALT,  the  Berlin  talks,  and  in  the 
Middle  East.  Moscow  would  have  mujch 
less  reason  to  bargain  seriously  with  lis. 
The  Europeans,  with  their  confidence  in 
collective  security  eroded — some  of  them; 
I  do  not  say  all  of  them,  but  some  of 
them — would  have  little  choice  but  to 
consider  accommodation  with  the  60- 
viets.  This  would  further  diminish  Sov  et 
incentives  to  deal  with  us.  1 

I  remember  that  in  the  early  1950'a  I 
was  in  Western  Europe.  One  evening 
after  dinner  in  one  of  those  little  couti- 
tries,  I  walked  down  on  the  lakeside  neiar 
where  we  had  been  entertained  at  dinner 
that  night  with  a  gentleman  in  the  gojv- 
emment  of  that  country.  There  in  tjie 
moonlight,  in  a  very  graphic  way,  tie 
pointed  toward  another  country  and  tdld 
me  that,  up  imtil  a  few  years  ago,  "'V/e 
always  looked  to  that  coimtry  for  leadar- 
ship,  for  guidance,  for  help,  for  flnanjc- 
ing.  for  banking,"  and  a  great  mafiy 
other  things"  that  he  named,  but  he 
said.  "Now  we  have  changed  direction^." 
He  turned  in  the  direction  of  Amerida, 
with  a  very  dramatic  gesture,  and  sajd, 
"Now  we  look  to  you."  J 

"Well.  I  was  a  little  suspicious  at  tfe 
time.  I  thought  perhaps  he  was  just  bfe- 
ing  dramatic  and  just  given  to  rhetoric. 
But.  as  I  have  understood  things  bett^, 
I  see  he  was  speaking  not  only  for  l^is 
people  but  for  a  great  many  others.,  I 
feel  flattered  that  our  country  does  haVe 
that  role  and  that  we  have  lived  up  to 
it.  I  think. 

To  think  our  commitment  to  NATJO 
and  our  European  allies  we  make  sub- 
stantial expenditures  for  the  support  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and  US.  reinforce- 
ments based  outside  Europe.  The  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  forces  based  in  Europe  also 
Involves  a  dollar  outflow  that  contributes 
to  our  adverse  balance  of  pa3mients. 

I*^ve  been  here  a  good  nimaber  of 
years,  and  I  have  seen  these  budgets 
come  and  go.  We  have  voted  on  a  greftt 
number  of  bills,  and  we  have  had  a  con- 
stant outpouring  of  military  dollars  ete- 
pecially  in  support  of  the  free  nations  in 
Europe.  I  do  not  regret  any  part  of  th»t. 
I  think  it  was  one  of  the  most  effective, 
biggest  things  any  nation  ever  has  doi^e, 
particularly  as  there  wsis  a  base  in  Eurotoe 
to  build  on.  1 

NATO  has  been  outstanding  in  Its  suc- 
cess. NATO  has  held  the  Western  World 
together.  The  military  line  we  are  talk- 
ing about  trying  to  back  away  from.  In 
part,  has  held  Western  Europe  together. 
It  has  made  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success.  I  think  perhaps  we 
have  done  more  than  our  part,  but  it  hfts 
paid  off  in  the  fact  that  they  are  getting 
together  on  an  economic  basis,  and  have 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  ai>y 
war,  which  is  something  new  for  th^ 
part  of  the  world.  They  have  done  bett  !r 
than  we  have  In  that  regard  in  the  qua  ■- 
ter  of  a  century.  But  they  are  breakii  g 


out  of  their  narrow  confines  geographi- 
cally and  they  are  breaking  out  of  what 
had  been  narrow  political  thought.  They 
are  getting  imlfled  economically,  in  the 
Common  Market,  and  they  are  getting 
unified  under  the  military  pact  we  are 
talking  about  here.  They  are  making 
progress  toward  the  common  goal  of 
peace  and  putting  up.  largely,  their  share 
as  we  go  along. 

I  think  that  is  a  new  era  for  the  West- 
em  World.  It  is  a  new  era  for  that  part 
of  the  world,  which  has  the  technology, 
the  know-how.  the  financing,  when 
working  together,  to  make  a  go  of  it  in 
these  modem  times. 

I  think  it  is  the  strongest  alliance,  by 
far,  in  the  whole  world.  It  does,  to  a  large 
measiure,  pull  together  the  Western 
World.  They  are  countries  that  come 
nearer  to  us  than  any  other  in  having  a 
common  basis  in  spiritual  values,  that 
come  nearer  in  having  a  common  basis  in 
economic  values,  that  come  nearer  In 
having  a  common  basis  with  us  in  mili- 
tary technique  and  ability  and  tech- 
nology. And  they  have  proved  in  these  25 
years  that  they  were  able  to  throw  aside 
a  great  part  of  their  contentions  and 
wars  among  Eind  between  themselves, 
and  from  a  common  goal,  march  imder, 
not  a  common  flag,  but  now  more  and 
more  in  a  ccwnmon  economy,  and  march 
with  us  in  a  large  way. 

I  tell  you  right  now,  you  remove  from 
this  world  influence  those  coimtries  in 
Western  Europe,  and  the  influence  of  an 
American  presence  there,  and  there  will 
be  a  fruit  basket  turnover  mighty  quick, 
and  mighty  fast.  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
member those  things.  We  have  to  re- 
member those  things  when  we  try  to  put 
down  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  say 
it  is  not  worth  that  much  to  us. 

Maybe  we  said  we  would  do  more  than 
our  share.  Suppose  we  do  do  a  little  more 
than  our  share;  I  think  we  have  more  at 
stake.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  any 
other  major  nation.  So  far  it  has  been 
worth  what  it  has  cost. 

We  spend  about  $3  billion  per  year 
to  maintain  our  320,000-man  force  in 
Europe,  thereby  providing  about  one- 
quarter  of  NATO's  peacetime  capabili- 
ties. By  comparison,  our  NATO  Allies 
spend  about  $17  billion  per  year  to  pro- 
vide the  remaining  three-quarters  of 
NATO's  peacetime  capabilities.  This 
represents  4.4  percent  of  their  GNP.  By 
comparison  we  spend  0.3  percent  of  our 
GNP  on  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  and  7 
percent  on  our  overall  defense  needs. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  any 
fleld,  but  I  do  have,  by  contact  with  them 
over  a  period  of  years,  some  knowledge 
of  our  military  expenditures  around  the 
world.  With  all  deference  to  everyone,  we 
get  far  more  by  way  of  return  for  these 
dollars  that  we  spend  on  NATO  and  the 
men  we  keep  over  there — and  I  speak 
with  all  deference  to  other  nations — we 
get  far  more  return  there  than  for  any 
other  military  dollar  that  we  spend. 

Therefore,  the  direct  cost  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe,  though  significant,  is  not 
overwhelming,  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tive to  our  European  Allies'  expenditures 
in  support  of  NATO's  forces.  Moreover,  it 
is  unlikely  that  even  substantial  with- 
drawals of  U.S.  forces  from  Europe  would 


reduce  the  cost  of  meeting  our  NATO 
commitment  in  any  appreciable  degree. 

This  is  true  because  we  would  incur 
very  substantial  costs  In  moving  units  to 
bases  in  the  United  States,  maintaining 
sufBclent  mobility  forces  to  allow  their 
rapid  return,  and  prepositioning  equip- 
ment in  Europe  for  their  use.  While  pre- 
cise estimates  are  not  available,  these 
costs  could  mount  to  over  $1.2  billion  In 
additional  defense  expenditures. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a  substantial  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Europe  would  not  result 
in  a  substantial  reduction  in  our  force 
structure  if  the  United  States  is  to  meet 
its  responsibiuties  in  the  years  ahead. 
Under  these  circumstances,  withdrawals 
from  Europe  would  lead  logically  to  in- 
creased— ^not  reduced — defense  expend- 
itures. 

Now,  that  may  be  a  debatable  question, 
but  there  is  nothing  I  am  more  firm  in 
believing  about  any  of  our  military  ex- 
penditures— and  I  want  to  reduce  them 
as  much  as  possible,  and  stand  for  that, 
and  have — there  is  nothing,  I  think,  that 
we  get  a  greater  value  for  in  the  way  of 
a  military  dollar,  than  for  these  funds 
we  have  spent  in  Western  Europe.  If  we 
withdraw  there  too  much — I  want  to  re- 
duce our  expenditures  there,  but  I  think 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  on 
the  right  track  that  If  this  amendment 
should  pass  and  become  law,  and  have  to 
be  carried  out  between  now  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  with  great  respect  I  say  we  would 
rue  the  day,  and  I  believe  we  would  have 
to  increase  military  expenditures  beyond 
their  present  level. 

I  want  to  reduce  those  expenditures  not 
only  every  billion  dollars  we  can  and 
every  million  dollars  we  can,  but  even 
every  thousand  dollars  we  can. 

Apart  from  this  budgetary  cost,  the 
annual  dollar  outfiow  attributable  to 
U.S.  forces  and  their  dependents  in  all 
of  Europe  is  about  $1.7  billion  a  year. 
But  the  net  dollar  outflow  directly  at- 
tributable to  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  was 
less  than  this — about  $1  billion.  This  is 
true  because  in  1970  the  outflow  has  been 
offset  by  directly  linked  German  pur- 
chases and  investments  in  the  United 
States  of  $400  to  $800  million,  depending 
on  whether  fiscal  or  calendar  year  data 
are  used. 

While  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  do  con- 
tribute to  the  balance  of  payments  effect, 
it  does  not  follow  that  even  substantial 
reductions  would  solve  this  problem. 

This  Is  true  becaiise  reducing  U.S. 
forces  by  50  percent  would  not  neces- 
sarily produce  equivalent  total  balance- 
of-payments  savings.  The  size  of  the 
savings  would  depend  on  base  closures 
and  reductions  in  foreign  personnel  as 
well  as  in  reductions  of  U.S.  personnel 
and  dependents.  Compared  to  the  pres- 
ent dollar  outflow  of  $1.7  billion,  we 
might  expect  a  future  outflow  of  about 
$1.1  billion. 

Most  importantly,  the  net  impact  of  a 
reduction  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deflclt  is  critically  dependent  on 
the  West  German  reaction.  With  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  likely  that  the  Germans  would 
reduce  their  offset  support  for  U.S. 
forces,  not  increase  it,  as  we  are  cur- 
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rently  hoping  to  achieve  in  negotiations 
with  them. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  be  a  true 
prophet  with  reference  to  the  matters 
I  have  just  discussed  briefly.  But  we  are 
creating  an  additional  problem  for  our- 
selves should  we  go  into  this  drastic, 
summary,  rapid  reduction.  I  believe  we 
are  now  traveling  in  the  right  direction 
toward  getting  some  of  these  reductions 
made,  based  upon  a  solid  foundation, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  I  stand  for. 
That  is  what  I  want  us  to  do,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  been  pulling  for  and  try- 
ing to  accomplish. 

But  I  am  totally  opposed  to  manda- 
tory, demanding  reductions  of  this  kind, 
that  throw  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  on  the  defense  in  his  nego- 
tiations about  these  and  related  matters. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  concerned  about 
this  matter,  and  why  I  feel  that  we  are 
treading  on  dangerous  groimd,  and  I  so 
warn  and  advise  my  colleagues  with  all 
the  power  at  my  command. 

We  may  not  agree  with  the  President 
at  every  turn  about  this  matter  or  other 
matters,  but  he  is  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  clothed  with  the  executive 
power  of  this  Government,  and  we  must 
back  him  to  a  degree.  I  do  not  say  abso- 
lutely, but  we  must  back  him  to  a  degree 
as  he  wrestles  with  this  problem,  which 
I  believe  he  is  doing,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  he  will  get  some  results. 

I  am  not  standing  with  those  who 
might  say,  "Do  not  give  an  inch."  I  will 
give  more  than  an  inch  in  this  direction. 
But  It  will  have  to  be  based  on  what  I 
believe  is  the  right  way  to  do  it  and  the 
leadership  that  can  come  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Executive.  I  smi  not  trying  to  put  any  of 
my  responsibilities  on  his  shoulders.  I 
believe  that  he  is  traveling  in  the  right 
direction.  I  believe  there  are  good  pros- 
pects— we  may  be  disappointed  again — 
that  something  along  the  lines  of  reduc- 
tions can  and  will  be  worked  out.  And 
I  believe  that  we  will  get  the  beneflt, 
without  increasing  the  chance  or  the 
probability — or  whatever  term  would 
most  aptly  apply — of  worsening  our  po- 
sition and  having  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
more  of  the  pieces. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  broad  alternatives  before  us. 

We  could  adopt  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion and  unilaterally  reduce  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  by  half  during  the  next  6 
months.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
By  the  time  this  bill  becomes  law,  no 
more  than  6  months  will  remain.  This 
course  would  substantially  lower  the  nu- 
clear threshold  for  deterrance  in  Europe, 
end  possibiUties  for  negotiations  on  con- 
ventional force  reductions  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  probably  lead  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  our  allies'  de- 
fense efforts  and  their  confidence  in  the 
United  States  as  an  ally.  I  do  not  predict 
ttiat,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  happen.  I 
think  that  to  do  precipitately  would  tend 
to  undermine  their  confidence  in  the 
United  States  as  an  ally.  We  have  done 
a  great  deal.  I  think  that  what  we  have 
done  since  World  War  n  is  unparalleled 
in  history.  I  would  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing precipitately,  so  abruptly  that  it 


would  be  mlsxmderstood,  much  less  give 
them  a  reason  for  any  lack  of  confidence, 
as  an  ally.  If  it  Just  appears  to  than  to 
be  without  a  proper  basis,  we  would  be 
imdermlnlng  the  confidence  they  have 
In  us  as  an  ally.  The  budgetary  and  bal- 
ance-of-i>ayments  savings  would  be  small 
and  could  be  easily  offset  by  the  addi- 
tional expenses  incurred  by  basing  our 
forces  in  the  United  States  and  the  ad- 
verse reactions  of  our  tdlies  to  this  rapid 
imilateral  reduction.  I  think  we  have  to 
remember  always  that  under  no  consid- 
eration, if  we  withdrew  all  our  troops 
from  Western  E^irc«>e,  could  we  dispense 
with  all  those  men  and  save  all  that 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  csm  maintain 
strcHig  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  making 
some  gradual  reducticms  as  these  can  be 
negotiated,  first  with  our  adversaries  and 
then  with  our  allies.  This  course  would 
preserve  our  allies'  confidence  In  the 
United  States  and  create  an  atmosphere 
In  which  they  would  continue  to  Improve 
their  own  forces  as  they  have  dcaie  this 
last  year,  with  the  $1  billion  commit- 
ment to  improve  their  aircraft  carrier 
capability,  their  nimibers  of  close  sup- 
port aircraft,  their  airfield  shelters,  and 
their  communications.  That  will  be  pre- 
sented in  greater  detail  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  before  this  debate  has 
ccmcluded.  But  right  there  is  a  product 
of  negotiations  and  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  for  considerably  more  than  a 
year,  about  these  very  matters. 

On  balance,  it  is  clear  thp.t  the  United 
States  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  by  a  large  unilateral  reduction  of 
its  forces  in  Europe  at  this  time.  For  this 
reason.  I  think  Congress  undoubtedly 
should  reject  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  and 
valuable  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

I  have  been  Interested  during  these 
years  in  making  such  reductions  there 
as  we  reasonably  could.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  have  now  learned  that  the  money  sav- 
ing part  is  nothing  like  what  It  appears 
to  be  on  the  surface,  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  effect  Is  godng  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  many,  I  am  sure. 

I  was  in  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  claim 
any  credit  for  having  helped  put  the 
NATO  pact  together;  the  late  General 
Eisenhower  convinced  me  of  the  need  for 
it  and  the  probable  worth  of  it.  I  think 
that  it  has  paid  off  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible returns,  first  for  the  nations  in 
Western  Europe  and  then  for  the  entire 
free  world.  It  has  been  the  successful 
pact  that  we  have  had  since  1945.  I 
do  not  want  us  to  do  ansrthlng  that 
might  jeopardize  it,  because  it  is  sym- 
bolic of  a  free  world  alliance.  Nothing 
similar  to  it  in  modem  history  has  been 
so  effective  and  h«is  survived  so  long.  It 
has  been  a  tremendous  factor  In  world 
affairs. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  whole  world  Is  look- 
ing to  us  for  the  leadership,  the  stability, 
the  resources,  and  the  backing  of  this 
free  world  pact.  We  have  made  our  share 
of  mistakes  in  the  course  of  our  history, 
but  the  things  we  have  done  have  not  all 
been  mistakes,  by  any  means.  This  is  our 
first  venture  in  modem  world  affairs, 


and  I  think  it  has  proved  wise  and  has 
paid  dividends.  If  we  should  let  it  slip  or 
even  stumble,  much  less  fall,  the  free 
world  will  pay  a  tremendous  price,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  pay  more  than 
anyone  else. 

Whatever  the  future  course  of  our  pol- 
icy in  this  field  may  be,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  done  In  a  precipitate  fashion  or 
abruptly,  but  that  we  will  work  with  the 
Chief  Executive  and  with  our  allies  who 
are  willing  to  stand  with  us.  In  that  way, 
we  really  will  be  in  a  poslti<m  of  world 
leadership,  and  we  will  be  the  chief  boie- 
ficlary. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  I  should  like  to  address  one 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi— of  course,  I  could  be  in  error  in  my 
statement — concerning  the  troop  levels 
of  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  the  NATO 
forces.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
might  have  some  tables  from  the  De- 
fense Department  which  could  be  placed 
in  the  Record  and  which  we  could  both 
make  use  of  for  comparison  purposes,  as 
to  what  our  best  intelligence  tells  us  the 
Warsaw  Pact  levels  are,  the  Soviet  Union 
troop  levels  are,  and  what  the  NATO 
force  levels  are.  If  we  could  share  such 
tables  It  might  be  enlightening,  because 
If  I  am  wrong  In  some  of  the  figures  I 
use,  I  will  reresearch  them  and  assure 
my  colleague  that  If  my  sources  are  In- 
accurate I  will  be  the  first  to  let  him 
know  that  they  are  insuicurate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  NATO  Pact  force 
figures  are  classified  but  they  would  be 
open  to  the  Senator  for  complete  pe- 
rusal, so  far  M  I  am  concerned.  They 
may  want  to  put  some  limitation  on  the 
Senator's  use  of  the  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  could  make  this 
point  clearer:  I  do  not  want  to  be  able 
to  get  any  secret  Information  and  then 
have  my  hands  bound  by  not  being  able 
to  use  it  publicly. 

I  have  here  the  US.  News  &  World 
Report  which  publishes  a  map  outlining 
where  the  troops  are  around  the  world 
In  Korea  52,000;  in  the  Philippines, 
20,000;  In  Okinawa  52,000.  If  I  could  have 
figures  like  those  In  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
bound  by  any  secrecy  when  I  am  engag- 
ing in  a  broad  debate  with  the  American 
people.  I  would  like  to  be  candid  with  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  want  the  pre- 
cise locations  of  everyone  in  NATO,  but 
for  Uie  record  we  should  have  a  tool  to 
work  with  In  roimd  figures. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  advise  the  Sena- 
tor, based  on  experience,  that  it  Is  a  mis- 
take to  go  by  figures  In  a  magazine,  to 
assume  that  those  figures  are  correct,  and 
I  say  that  with  all  deference  to  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  I  made  that 
mistake  here  during  the  first  few  years 
I  was  In  the  Senate,  using  figures  like 
that.  I  got  in  trouble  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  editorial  writers  and  others. 
But  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  think 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  the  figures  and 
I  will  recommend  that  he  be  given  any- 
thing  

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  hope  that  my 
collesigue  would  recommend  that  the  fig- 
ures be  general  enough  that  I  not  be 
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bound  by  any  secrecy,  because  I  woiid 
hope  to  use  those  figures  on  the  floor  jof 
the  Senate  In  debate  and  be  able  to  apply 
them  in  my  arguments. 

Mr.  STEJNfNIS.  The  Senator  is  a  Sena- 
tor and  I  am  not  withholding  anythHig 
from  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  But,  I  do 
not  control  that  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
substitute  for  someone  else.  That  isia 
matter  of  Judgment  and  belongs  with 
the  executive  branch.  ' 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  take  it  that  w4y 
at  this  point,  but  I  want  the  record  to 
be  abundantly  clear  that  I,  as  a  uJb. 
Senator,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  would  like  to  see  entered  in  the 
Record,  for  all  the  Nation  to  read.  In 
basic  and  general  terms,  what  the  trocp 
levels  are  in  NATO,  what  the  troop  lev^s 
are  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  what  the  Sovitet 
Union  troops  number,  and  what  UB. 
troop  levels  are.  Then  we  would  have 
something  that  we  could  all  hang  on  lio, 
and  debate  this  issue  intelligently.        j 

I  can  say  that  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port is  not  a  magazine  that  would  ma^e 
an  argument  on  my  behalf.  But  in  takittg 
one  document,  one  page  from  the  Octt)- 
ber  1970  issue,  I  see  an  interesting  fig- 
ure— almost  an  astounding  one — because 
the  article  tries  to  prove  that  we  ai-e 
falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union.  Tke 
message  is  that  something  drasmc 
should  be  done  to  Improve  our  capabili- 
ties. The  figure  is  what  they  call  in  tie 
financial  world  the  bottom  line,  and  |it 
is  most  interesting.  It  shows  that  U.3. 
Army  manpower  forces,  from  1965  to 
now — I  just  checked  these  figures  and 
they  are  accurate  with  respect  to  tie 
United  States — I  do  not  know  about  tie 
Soviet  Union,  but  with  respect  to  tie 
U.S.  Army,  in  1965,  the  level  was  967,0*0 
troops  and  is  today  around  the  level  of 
1.300,000.  Also,  on  this  interesting  bottom 
line,  it  states  that  Russia,  in  1965,  went 
from  2,300.000  troops  to  2  million  troops 
today.  1 

So.  in  essence,  what  has  happened  ps 
a  unilateral  de-escalation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  their  army  manpower.  Yet  we 
hear  people  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
suggesting  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
unilaterally  in  Europe  because  it  might 
cause  Europe  to  fall  apart. 

When  in  a  journal  that  has  some 
reputation — in  fact,  I  am  fond  of  Up. 
News  &  World  Report  because  of  tie 
tables  it  publishes,  as  they  always  briilg 
their  information  into  precise  focus-l-I 
see  something  like  that.  I  begin  to  woi- 
der  about  our  national  policy  and  o^ 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Again  I  want  to  underscore  that  I  a^n 
asking  ofiQcially  that  the  general  tro<^p 
level  figures  be  made  a  part  of  the  Recoid 
so  that  we  in  the  Senate,  and  of  courke 
the  people  of  this  country,  can  make 
some  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  millio|is 
and  millions  of  dollars  that  have  be^n 
spent,  and  the  policy  that  has  developed 
as  a  result.  '• 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  under- 
stand that  I  am  casting  no  aspersions 
on  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  but  thbt 
was  the  very  magazine  I  was  quoting 
when  I  ran  afoul  of  the  rules.  I  refer  tlie 
Senator  now,  as  a  Member  of  the  Se<i 


ate,  to  the  executive  branch  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
want  the  Senator  to  be  Informed  on  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi misunderstands  me.  I  am  not 
interested  in  being  referred  and  getting 
on  a  treadmill,  because  I  have  been  on 
one  before.  I  know  that  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi  can  speak  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  because  there  are 
those  over  there  who  tremble  when  he 
does.  I  would  only  ask  my  colleague  to 
step  forward  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  ask  that  he  be 
provided  with  the  figures,  so  they  can  be 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  call  up  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  anyone  else  over  there.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. These  are  troop  levels  we  are  talk- 
ing of.  I  do  not  want  to  be  faced  with 
the  situation,  a  week  or  2  weeks  from 
now,  if  someone  waves  a  classified  docu- 
ment and  says,  "This  is  the  gospel."  No 
one  reads  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  some- 
times not  visible  for  all  to  see  and  refer 
to.  Many  of  us  are  not  privy  to  it  and 
are  at  a  sore  disadvantage  to  try  to  argue 
the  policy  of  this  Nation  as  a  result. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  suicess 
to  the  same  information  I  have.  I  know 
better  than  to  try  to  speak  on  a  subject 
like  that.  The  Senator  has  my  blessing 
in  getting  the  information  he  deserves  as 
a  member  of  this  body,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  say  what  will  happen  if  someone  more 
versed  than  I  am  thinks  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  enemy.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  this  idea  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know.  I  think  that  is  a  blind  slogan.  We 
cannot  advise  the  public  about  every- 
thing without  also  advising  our  adver- 
saries. We  know  the  Soviets  have  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  troops  on  their  bor- 
ders other  than  European  borders,  all 
around  their  perimeter.  They  also  have  a 
Chinese  border  and  other  problems  of 
that  kind.  But  the  department  of  govern- 
ment responsible  for  that  will  explain 
that  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  want  to  restate  this 
again,  because  I  disagree  most  respect- 
fully with  my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 
I  do  not  have  the  same  ability  he  has.  I 
cite  one  instance  with  reference  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  which  it 
took  me  9  months  to  get  what  is  called 
the  "Pitzer  Report."  Only  because  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  decided  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  it  did  they  gave  me  the 
report.  What  made  it  more  insulting,  was 
that  I  was  at  a  cocktail  party  with  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Foster,  who  is  the  head 
of  R.  &  D.  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  when  I  asked  him  about  it,  he  said : 

I  have  It  on  my  desk.  It  Is  not  classified. 
I  will  get  It  to  you  tomorrow  morning. 

Well,  his  secretary  told  my  secretary 
next  morning  that  he  could  not  get  it  to 
me,  because  it  would  be  Imperiling  our 
policy,  and  I,  Mike  Gravel,  as  a  Senator, 
was  not  to  see  that  docxmient.  So  it  was 
withheld  from  me  for  8  months. 

If  we  are  going  through  this  charade 
again  In  arguing  national  policy  based 
on  troop  levels,  and  I  am  told  to  go  find 
out  from  the  administration,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  been  through  that  before.  It 


has  been  futile.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
futile  effort  again.  If  it  is  going  to  be 
futile,  I  want  to  give  public  notice  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  access 
to  figures,  whereas  I  must  make  do  with 
those  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
magazine.  If  that  is  all  I  have,  then  I 
will  fight  with  all  I  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  this  way:  I  have  heard  these 
points  raised  here  many  times.  I  am  not 
one  who  is  dnuik  on  secret  information 
and  want  to  know  everything  that  might 
be  possible  in  all  the  world.  I  do  not  op- 
erate in  that  way.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  though,  I  am  willing  for  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  have  anything 
that  I  have.  However,  I  am  not  the  one 
to  say  just  where  the  line  is.  That  is 
about  all  I  can  say.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  at  any  disadvantage  at  all. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  respectfully 
hope  that  over  the  ensuing  week,  and  if 
not,  over  the  ensuing  months,  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  would  use 
his  infiuence  to  help  us  get  the  informa- 
tion. I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
want  any  secret  information.  I  want 
information  in  general  terms,  as  general 
as  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  December  28, 
1970,  which  talked  of  1  million  service- 
men abroad.  It  goes  into  detail  as  to 
where  these  people  are. 

If  we  can  get  something  as  good  as 
this  from  the  Defense  Department,  that 
would  be  satisfactory.  We  do  not  want  to 
know  the  specifics.  We  do  not  want  to 
give  the  secrets  away. 

We  want  this  information  so  that  we 
can  discuss  the  matter  in  an  informed 
and  intelligent  way.  This  deals  with 
broad,  general  policies.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  significant. 

I  note,  since  I  have  this  article  in  my 
hand,  that  there  is  a  tabulation  on  page 
22  which  shows  the  number  of  troops 
abroad.  It  is  interesting  that  we  go  from 
1,100,000  troops  abroad  in  1953,  at  the 
peak  of  the  Korean  war,  to  a  peak  in 
1968,  during  the  Vietnam  war,  of 
1,300,000. 

If  the  Senator  notices  the  scale  on  this 
page,  he  can  take  a  period  of  years,  let 
us  say,  from  1956  to  1966  and  get  what 
appeeirs  to  be  the  average  troop  level 
abroad.  That  apparently  did  not  impair 
our  defense  posture  during  that  period 
of  time.  And  that  level  seems  to  be  about 
600,000   troops. 

I  can  say,  not  capriciously  or  arbi- 
trarily, that  we  can  determine  the  aver- 
age for  a  10-year  period.  Let  us  take  a 
10 -year  period  from  1956  to  1966.  They 
came  and  went.  We  can  see  that  in  that 
period  we  had  a  troop  level  abroad  of 
600,000  troops.  Then  in  1970  we  had  about 

1  million  troops  abroad.  That  is  a  differ- 
ence of  400,000  men. 

They  have  enough  men  to  take  care  of 
any  possible  need  in  calendar  year  1972 
without  the  draft.  I  think  we  will  make  a 
csise  that  we  can  satisfy  our  needs  with- 
out the  draft.  We  do  not  need  it  this 
year.  However,  based  upon  the  needs  that 
this  Nation  has,  we  will  not  need  the  draft 

2  years  from  now. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  through  this  matter  before  about 
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classified  information.  I  am  experienced 
in  going  through  these  questions  and 
having  them  rdised.  I  know  that  my  an- 
swer is,  as  I  have  already  said  to  the 
Senator:  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  think  he  is 
entitled  to  the  facts.  However,  that  is  an 
Executive  function.  I  have  learned  better 
than  to  rely  upon  news  reports. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Senator  referred 
last  Friday  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  against 
NATO,  and  I  was  referring  today  to  his 
statement  that  there  was  a  3-to-l  War- 
saw Pact  advantage  based  on  the  divi- 
sion of  troops  alone.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor refers  here  to  all  Soviet  troops. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
correct  the  Senator 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  cannot  see  where 
there  is  much  issue  at  stake,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  Senator,  about  these 
matters.  We  are  over  there  for  the  pur- 
poses that  we  know  about,  and  this  argu- 
ment here  is  just  over  the  level  of  troops. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
just  add  to  this  point  very  briefiy  and 
very  simply.  I  point  out  that  the  refer- 
ence I  made — and  I  will  amplify  it  and 
get  the  source  and  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record — was  based  upon  a  NATO  of- 
ficial who  said  that  the  strength  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  was  three  times  that  of 
NATO.  If  my  statement  in  the  Record 
was  not  that  precise,  I  make  it  precise  at 
this  point. 

I  will  not  hesitate  in  the  future  to  cor- 
rect myself,  because  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  I  can  be  right  and  I  can  be 
wrong.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  get  for  the  Record  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  where  we  are  so  that  we 
have  something  to  hang  onto. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  should  get  a 
classified  briefing.  I  would  then  have  to 
stand  here  silent.  I  will  not  ask  for  a 
classified  briefing.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  debated  publicly  so 
that  all  the  American  people  can  take 
part  in  the  dialog. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
15135  of  the  Record  of  May  14,  1971,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said : 

SHAPE,  our  headquarters,  estimates  that, 
In  addition,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  three 
times  as  many  divisions  as  we  have  In  NATO. 
So  the  Warsaw  Pact  alone  out-numbers 
NATO  3  to  1,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the 
East  E?uropean  countries  of  East  Germany, 
Czechoelovakla,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  has 
800.000  troops. 

That  is  the  quotation  of  the  Senator  to 
which  I  referred. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  stand  by  that 
quotation  until  someone  comes  up  from 
the  administration  and  inserts  in  the 
Record  what  the  administration  says  is 
the  truth.  Otherwise,  we  have  the  word 
of  any  Member  who  stands  up  with  their 
sources.  I  confess  that  my  source  is  the 
manual  of  the  troop  levels  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  asking  for  the  chairmen  to 
put  this  matter  to  rest  for  future  pur- 
poses by  coming  forward  with  a  total 
delineation  of  where  the  troops  are. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
put  in  the  Record  anything  that  is  classi- 
fied. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  would  like  to 


say,  relevant  to  the  exchange  between 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  my  ovm  ex- 
perience is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

The  system  of  classification  is  utterly 
irrational.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  figures  about  the  number  of 
troops  should  not  be  on  the  record  in 
public.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Russians  know 
all  about  it.  So  do  the  others. 

This  practice  of  trying  to  make  things 
secret  whenever  debate  arises  is  an  old 
game  which  has  been  grossly  overworked. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
raised  the  matter.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Senator's  flgtires  are  about  as  accu- 
rate as  he  would  get  from  the  Defense 
Department  or  ans^where  else. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  jleld  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if  I 
may  have  his  attention  for  a  moment, 
that  on  this  matter  of  a  classification,  I 
csm  recite  a  little  example  of  how  pre- 
posterous the  system  is.  The  project 
Sanguine  is  a  naval  proposal  to  put  a 
grid  system  in  northern  Wisconsin  for 
a  worldwide  commimications  system. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  heard  about  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  had  a  briefing  from 
them  several  times.  On  the  first  occasion 
I  had  a  briefing  from  them  I  knew  they 
had  been  in  northern  Wisconsin  present- 
ing the  case  to  the  press,  the  weekly  edi- 
tors and  businessmen.  I  asked  the  Navy 
if  they  would  please  supply  me  with  the 
news  clippings  from  all  the  papers  that 
carried  the  stories  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. They  sent  me  about  100  news  clip- 
pings, which  had  already  been  printed  on 
the  front  pages  of  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  all  across  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, and  across  the  face  of  each  was 
stamped  "Classified."  So  what  had  been 
printed  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
in  northern  Wisconsin  I  could  not  use  or 
I  would  be  breaking  the  classification.  I 
wrote  a  note  to  the  Navy  and  they  did 
declassify  it  quickly,  but  that  is  a  good 
example  of  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas commented  about  with  respect 
to  the  Russians. 

If  the  Senator  will  have  his  adminis- 
trative assistant  call  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy they  will  tell  you  how  many  troops 
we  have  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Russians  know;  there  is  no  mistake  about 
that. 

MODIFICATION     OF     AMENDMENT     NO.     8 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  offer  a  modi- 
fication of  my  amendment  96  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  amend- 
ment is  the  pending  business.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  Does  the  Senator  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  of  the 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  prefer,  if  I  may. 
to  read  the  modification.  Is  that  all  right 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  96  is  the  pending  business,  is 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
modification  to  my  amendment.  It  is 
this:  We  would  leave  the  Mansfield 
amendment  stand  as  is,  with  an  tuldition 
to  it.  So  the  Mansfield  amendment,  with 
my  amendment  will  read,  as  the  Mans- 
field amendment  was  introduced,  with 
this  modification  providing  two  sub- 
sections: 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  enter  into  negotiations  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  to  seek  a  mutual 
and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  and  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Warsaw 
Pact,  In  Europe. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  become  Inoperative  If  prior 
to  September  30,  1971,  representatives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
have  entered  into  negotiations,  or  have  en- 
tered into  formal  discussions,  regarding  a 
mutual  reduction  by  such  organizations  of 
their  military  forces  stationed  in  Europe,  or 
if.  prior  to  such  date,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  entered  into  negotia- 
tions regarding  a  mutual  reduction  of  their 
respective  miUtary  forces  stationed  in  Eiu-ope. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  retain  the 
Mansfield  amendment  with  all  of  its  force 
and  effect  and  if  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  enter  Into  negotiations, 
then  the  operative  effect  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  not  go  into  effect;  but 
if  they  do  not  enter  into  negotiations  by 
September  30,  1971,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  go  into  effect  and  one- 
half  of  the  troops  would  have  to  be  vsith- 
drawn  by  December  31  of  this  year. 

That  gives  the  opportunity  for  negotia- 
tion but  it  forces  the  hand  of  the  admin- 
istration to  show  good  faith  in  what  they 
say  they  want  to  do,  anyway;  and  it 
might  answer  some  questions  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yesterday  rel- 
ative to  the  desire  of  the  administration 
to  reduce  troops  in  Europe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond,  it  impresses  me  favorably. 
I  always  say  that  I  have  to  wait  imtil  I 
read  the  fine  print.  It  sounds  to  me  Uke 
an  improvement.  It  retains  the  Mansfield 
amendment  but  gives  the  administration, 
if  they  are  acting  in  good  faith,  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  the  negotiations  by 
September  30.  They  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  proceed.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  offhand,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
useful  compromise,  especially  in  view  of 
what  we  read  is  taking  place  in  the  lob- 
bying effort  around  this  town.  It  might 
be  that  some  compromise  of  this  kind 
would  be  useful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H  the 
Senator  will  permit  an  interruption,  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  such  amendment  add  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  enter  into  negotiations 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  seek  a 
mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  and 
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armaments  of  the  United  autes  and  ihe 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  members  of  ihe 
North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organization  9nd 
Warsaw  Pact.  In  Bxirope. 

••(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)|Of 
this  section  ahall  become  Inoperative  If  p«or 
to  September  30,  1971,  representatives  of  ^he 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ^nd 
representatives  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  oount<les 
have  entered  into  negotiations,  or  have  en- 
tered into  formal  dlsciisslons.  regarding  a 
mutual  reduction  by  such  organizational  of 
their  military  forces  stationed  in  E^iropej  or 
If,  prior  to  such  date,  the  United  States  ind 
the  Soviet  Union  have  entered  Into  nego(la- 
Uons  regarding  a  mutual  reduction  of  t4elr 
respective  military  forces  stationed  In 
Europe." 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,!  In 
spite  of  that,  and  I  am  favorable  to  it, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  j 

Mr.  President,  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  substantial  reduction 
of  American  troops  in  Western  Europe 
must  be  considered  in  the  contejct;  of 
American  military  involvement  through- 
out the  world. 

Our  Nation,  rich  as  it  is  and  with  a 
population  of  200  million  has  mord  of 
its  men  stationed  in  foreign  countries 
than  any  other  nation. 

We  have  more  bases  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  than  any  other  nation.  | 

We  have  more  naval  vessels  pljdng  |the 
oceans,  more  aircraft  in  bases  around  the 
world,  and  more  fimds  invested  in  tliose 
bases  than  any  other  nation  in  the  wo£ld. 
Indeed,  I  suspect  that  the  United 
States  has  more  in  the  way  of  men,  baces, 
and  military  investments  outside  its  own 
boundaries  than  any  other  nation]  or 
combination  of  nations — including  the 
other  nations  in  NATO  and  those  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

This  should  give  us  pause.  It  is  (his 
situation  which  gives  substance  to  the 
charge  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
on  the  role  of  world  policeman. 

We  have  assumed  these  burdens  even 
in  NATO.  Not  including  the  United 
States,  the  NATO  nations  have  a  greater 
population  than  the  United  States — s^me 
250  million  in  contrast  to  our  just  iver 
200  million. 

Of  all  the  NATO  nations.  It  is  J  the 
United  States  which  puts  more  of!  its 
annual  gross  national  product  into  mili- 
tary spending  than  any  other  NATO 
country.  In  1969.  our  defense  expendi- 
tures were  9.2  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Most  NATO  countries 
spend  less  than  5  percent  of  their  GN|»  on 
defense.  Incidentally,  I  also  menjtlon 
Japan,  which  Is  less  than  1  percem,  I 
believe. 

Measured  by  annual  per  capita  defense 
expenditures,  the  same  pattern  emerges. 
In  1969.  the  annual  per  capita  defense 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  was 
$391.  All  NATO  countries  but  one- 
Prance — spent  less  than  $100  per  capita. 
That  is  almost  four  times  per  capita  that 
we  spend.  This  Is  one  explanation  of  1?hat 
recently  happened  in  Europe  when  lihey, 
in  effect,  devalued  the  dollar.  And  going 
back  to  1965,  before  the  time  of  our  heavy 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  American 
citizen  was  spending  $266  per  year  ott  de- 
fense, while  all  the  NATO  countries  ex- 


cept  Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom 
were  spending  less  than  $100. 

It  is  against  this  general  background 
that  one  must  approach  a  decision  as  to 
how  to  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

As  Senator  Symincton  discovered  dur- 
ing the  22 -month  investigation  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad,  the 
troop  and  base  structure  in  Europe  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  life  and  momentum 
of  Its  own,  impervious  both  to  improve- 
ments in  our  military  capability  and  to 
significant  changes  in  the  basic  political 
situation.  It  is  because  this  administra- 
tion, tis  well  as  its  predecessors,  has 
failed  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  past  few 
years  in  reexamining  our  European  pos- 
ture in  hght  of  these  changes  that  the 
Congress  must  provide  a  forum  for  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  involved. 

As  the  discussion  of  the  Mansfield  pro- 
posal proceeds,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
extent  of  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment in  Europe  is  fully  appreciated. 
Unless  the  facts  concerning  that  estab- 
lishment are  understood,  one  cannot 
pierce  the  rhetorical  fog  that  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  enactment  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  withdrawal  from  Europe. 

I  doubt  that  many  Americans  resdize 
that  the  United  States  has  accumulated 
an  Investment  in  European  installa- 
tions— including  Spain — of  almost  $1.2 
billion,  apart  from  another  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  invested  in  the  Azores,  the 
Bahamas,  and  Bermuda.  It  is  not  as  if  a 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  some  of  those  fa- 
cilities would  leave  virtually  nothing  be- 
hind. 

I  doubt  that  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress realize  that  we  have  over  200  major 
bases  in  Germany  alone — where  we  have 
an  investment  of  about  $130  million  In 
facilities.  Do  we  really  need  24  major 
bases  in  North  Wuerttemberg?  Or  22  in 
North  Bavaria?  PHuthermore,  it  should 
be  noted  that  our  involvement  extends 
to  more  than  U.S.  troops  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  United  States  employs 
14,000  U.S.  civilians  in  Western  Eiirope — 
over  9,000  in  Germany — and  employs  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  over  70,000  foreign 
nationals — 60,000  of  them  in  Germany- 
all  paid  salaries  in  dollars  extracted  from 
our  constituents,  many  of  whom  are  im- 
employed. 

In  addition  to  the  German  bases  and 
the  215,000  troops  stationed  there,  to- 
gether with  134,000  dependents,  wives, 
and  children,  the  United  States  contin- 
ues to  msdntain  naval  facilities  In  Ice- 
land which  originally  cost  over  $200  mil- 
lion. And  last  year  we  spent  $31  million 
for  our  military  forces  stationed  In  that 
tiny  little  country  of  Iceland. 

That  Is  $31  million  for  operations.  The 
original  investment  was  $200  million  in 
an  operation  whose  principal  function 
is  of  minimad  significance,  if  of  any  sig- 
nificance. 

We  have  f«w;iUtles  in  Greenland  which 
we  continue  to  maintain.  They  were 
acquired  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $500  mil- 
Uon. 

How  many  Americans  know  that  we 
continue  to  maintain  facilities  in  the 
Balearic  Islands,  the  Seychelles  Islands, 


and  on  St.  Helena,  as  well  as  in  Malta, 
Crete,  and  Sardinia? 

Many  persons  probably  do  not  know 
where  the  Balearic  Islands  are.  There  is 
hardly  a  place  on  the  map  where  we  do 
not  have  military  facilities. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  tb« 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  want  to  embar- 
rass my  colleague,  but  does  he  have  any 
idea  where  the  first  group  of  islauids  he 
named  is? 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  The  Balearic  Is- 
lands are  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Seychelles  Islands  are  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Malta  is  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  know  where  Malta  is. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  may  say  that  in 
nearly  every  place  which  has  a  nice  cli- 
mate or  a  good  beach  it  will  be  found 
that  Americans  have  a  military  installa- 
tion. 

[Laughter  in  the  galleries.] 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Qam- 
BRELL).  The  galleries  will  be  in  order, 
please. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  An  examination  of 
our  military  spending  pattern  abroad 
also  raises  interesting  questions.  Do 
Americans  realize  that  we  spent  approxi- 
mately $110  mUlion  to  maintain  troops  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  last  year?  A  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars — $250  million — in  the 
United  Kingdom?  $31  million  in  Greece 
and  Cyprus?  We  also  spent  $3  million  in 
the  Bahamas.  $20  million  in  Bermuda, 
and  a  full  million  dollars  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  all  for  our  military  personnel 
stationed  at  those  places. 

The  Leeward  Islands  are  a  very  nice 
place  in  the  Caribbean,  below  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  United  States  has  over  2,000  major 
and  minor  bases  spread  across  more  than 
30  foreign  coimtries  and  areas,  and  vir- 
tually surrounding  the  Soviet  Union  and 
mainland  China.  The  extent  of  these  In- 
stallations is  Instructive. 

We  maintain  some  50  major  bases  in 
Japan  and  Okinawa — where  we  have  in- 
vested $843  million  in  facilities. 

We  have  four  in  Taiwan.  41  in  Korea, 
seven  In  the  Philippines,  and  eight  in 
the  Marianas. 

We  have  12  major  bases  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

I  am  referring  only  to  major  base&— 
the  places  where  we  have  smaller  in- 
stallations and  stations  reads  like  a  geog- 
raphy book. 

I  may  say  that  the  classification  of  a 
major  base  Is  100  acres  or  more,  250  men 
or  more,  and  at  least  an  investment  of 
$5  million.  That  is  the  breaking  point. 
Below  that,  it  is  a  minor  base.  Above  that, 
It  Is  a  major  base. 

Apart  from  the  places  I  have  already 
mentioned,  we  have  facilities  in  Austra- 
lia, Cuba.  Ethiopa,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
South  Africa,  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  An- 
tigua, Barbados,  and  the  Turks  and 
Calcos  Islands. 

In  addition  to  military  bases  spread 
from  Iceland  to  South  Africa,  we  main- 
tain dozens  of  military  advisory  mis- 
sions abroad.  We  spent  some  $17  million 
in  Eiirope  for  such  missions  last  year. 
We  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
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dollars  for  a  military  advisory  group  in 
Pakistan;  a  half  a  million  dollars  each 
for  similar  groups  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  in  Liberia.  And  these  missions 
are  relatively  small  compared  with  simi- 
lar missions  In  Sprain,  Greece.  Morocco, 
Turkey,  Ethiopia,  the  Congo,  Irsm,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Brazil.  Does  this  not  refiect 
a  distorted  perception  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy priorities? 

Adoption  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  Isolated  or 
spiteful  act  in  reaction  to  the  dollar 
crisis.  Neither  should  the  Mansfield 
amendment  be  regarded  as  a  retreat  from 
the  NATO  commitment;  it  is  a  reason- 
able adjustment  to  take  aocoimt  of 
changing  circumstances  too  long  ignored ; 
an  adjustment  which  I  believe  any  bu- 
reaucracy is  quite  incapable  of  inaugur- 
ating. 

The  time  is  never  right  to  close  a  mili- 
tary base  abroad.  Can  any  Member  of 
this  body  recall  a  single  base  that  we 
closed  volimtarily  over  the  past  20  years? 
Did  we  leave  Morocco  or  Libya  volun- 
tarily? 

Of  course  we  did  not. 

Are  we  leaving  Okinawa  because  we 
decided  the  time  was  ripe,  or  was  It  be- 
cause we  were  pressured  into  leaving  by 
political  forces  in  Japan? 

Doing  what  comes  naturally,  the  ad- 
ministration— Republican  or  Denaocrat- 
Ic — will  never  find  the  time  right  volun- 
tarily to  close  a  foreign  base.  If  the  Con- 
gress puts  pressure  on  the  administra- 
tion to  cut  back  on  bases  in  Spain,  the 
argument  is  made  that  base  reductions 
should  be  on  a  "selective"  basis,  which 
means  select  some  other  base  but  not 
Spain.  And  so  It  goes  on  and  on  aroimd 
the  world. 

Now  after  more  than  3  years  of  quiet 
efforts  to  persuade  the  administration  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  number  of  troops 
we  have  in  Europe,  the  majority  leader 
is  confronted  with  a  massive  public  rela- 
tions effort  to  brand  him  as  irresponsible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  say  3  years 
ago,  he  really  raised  the  question  10  years 
ago,  when  we  had  hearings  and  there 
was  an  effort  made  3  years  ago  to  per- 
suade the  administration  to  move  in  this 
direction.  The  organized  effort  underway 
aeems  to  me  to  be  the  civilian  counter- 
part of  the  Starbird  plan,  which  was 
named  after  General  Starbird,  to  pre- 
vent the  effort  to  kill  the  ABM,  with  the 
organization  of  great  resoiu-ces  of  all 
kinds.  Government  and  private. 

The  administration  shows  no  propen- 
sity for  discussing  the  issue  on  Its  merits; 
it  shows  great  initiative  in  mobilizing  a 
major  lobbying  effort  but  not  facts. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  no  move 
toward  "neoisolationlsm"  or  toward 
fortress  America.  It  is  a  move  to  begin 
to  bring  some  perspective  into  our  rela- 
tionships not  only  with  Western  Europe, 
but  our  military  relationships  elsewhere 
as  well.  Unless  we  manage  to  bring  under 
some  kind  of  public  control  the  enormous 
military  bureaucracy  abroad,  we  wiU  end 
up  as  did  the  Roman  Empire  which  be- 
came so  much  a  slave  to  its  foreign  com- 
mitments that  it  died  at  home. 

The  Symington  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
cluded: 


In  the  pctft.  State  and  0«feDse  have  made 
but  limited  effort  to  study  the  worldwide 
base  situation.  It  Is  only  to  be  expected  that 
those  In  embaosles  abroad,  and  also  at  over- 
seas military  facilities,  would  se^  to  ju«tlfy 
continued  operations  In  their  particular 
areas;  otherwise  they  reoommend  a  reduotion 
in  their  own  position. 

Arguments  can  always  be  raised  to  justify 
Iceeplng  almost  any  facility  open.  To  the 
military,  a  contingency  use  can  always  be 
found.  To  the  diplomat,  a  base  closing  or 
reduction  can  always  be  at  the  wrong  time 
In  terms  of  relations  with  the  host  country 
and  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  reconunend  that  re- 
ports to  those  Senators  who  may  have 
forgotten  about  it,  the  report  of  the 
Symington  subcommittee  which  was  is- 
sued on  December  21,  1970.  It  goes  into 
considerable  detail  in  connection  with 
many  of  the  questions  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  was  talking  awhile 
ago.  There  is  considerable  material  there, 
which  was  developed  from  official  sources 
in  the  Pentagon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  this 
high-powered  lobbsring  effort  being  or- 
ganized by  the  administration,  there  are 
two  extraordinarily  perceptive  articles 
in  today's  press  on  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Smiting  the 
Mossbacks."  written  by  Tom  Wicker  and 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  and  an  article  entitled  "Drown- 
ing in  Champagne,"  written  by  Martin 
F.  Nolan  and  published  in  today's  Bos- 
ton Globe.  Both  of  these  articles  are  very 
astute  analyses  of  the  organized  cam- 
paign being  moimted  by  a  collection  of 
men,  many  of  whom  were  active  in  the 
1940's,  at  the  beginning  of  NATO,  and 
so  on.  I  can  understand  their  sentimental 
devotion  to  it,  but  I  can  also  understand 
that  they  are  quite  reluctant  to  recognize 
changes  that  have  taken  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SiUTiNC  THE  Mossbacks 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

WASHUtc-roN. — Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  has  done  us  all  a  service.  His  pro- 
posal to  force  a  60  per  cent  reduction  In 
American  fcxxsea  In  Europe  has  made  It  clear 
bow  difficult  it  Is  In  this  country  to  change 
a  policy  that  has  achieved  Institutional  sta- 
tus, no  matter  how  Uttle  sense  the  policy 
may  have  come  to  make. 

ISx.  Mansfield's  welcome  heresy  also  has 
exposed  the  extent  to  which  American  for- 
eign policy-making  Is  dependent,  not  just 
upon  the  standards  and  concerns  but  even 
upon  the  personalities  of  the  past.  For  not 
since  the  Grand  Army  of  the  R^ubllc  held 
its  last  encampment  has  there  been  such 
an  Ingathering  of  elders  and  bygoners  as 
President  Nixon  has  mobilized  In  support  of 
the  proposition  that  NATO  must  never — no, 
never — be  reconsidered  like  any  other  ques- 
tion of  priorities. 

Never  mind  the  crumbling  and  festering 
American  city;  never  mind  the  mounting 
demands  for  tax  dollars  for  education,  health, 
transportation,  welfare.  Job  training;  never 
mind  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  half-million 
persons.  Including  dependents  and  128  gen- 
erals, as  well  as  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  Europe;  never  mind  the  International 
payments  deficit  to  which  this  endless  com- 
mitment annually  contributes  $1.8  billion. 
Never  mind  all  that;  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
says  NATO  must  go  on  essentially  untouched. 

One  primary  argument  against  Mr.  Mans- 


field's proposal  Is  that  since  NATO  is  an  al- 
liance, the  United  States  must  not  proceed 
unilaterally  but  only  In  concert  with  the 
other  parties.  The  record  shows,  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  French  have  pulled  out,  the 
Portuguese  have  their  forces  on  duty  main- 
taining their  African  empire,  Britain  has 
eliminated  conscription,  Canada  has  cut  Its 
European  contingent,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 
Who's  unilateral?  And  who's  borne  the  bulk 
of  the  load  for  two  decades,  with  precious 
IltUe  help  In  sight? 

The  other  argument  Is  that  Mr.  Mansfield's 
proposal  would  sabotage  any  effort  to  follow 
up  Mr.  Brezhnev's  suggestion  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  forces  and  armaments  In  Europe 
might  be  negotiated  by  the  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  countries.  Of  course,  when  Mr. 
Brezhnev  said  something  about  like  that  last 
year,  nothing  came  of  It.  And  the  major  rea- 
son Washington  seems  more  interested  this 
time  around  Is  because  the  Brezhnev  proposal 
provides  a  bandy  argument  against  Mr.  Mans- 
field's amendment. 

In  fact,  Bi^.  Nixon  has  made  such  a  con- 
certed effort — one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his 
Administration — to  defeat  the  Mansfield 
amendment  because  of  the  Inertlal  power  of 
a  policy  long  established,  particularly  when 
those  who  established  It  are  still  around  to 
defend  their  handiwork.  There  Is  nothing  to 
suggest  that,  before  Mr.  Mansfield  acted,  the 
Administration  had  any  great  plans  for  nego- 
tiating troop  reductions,  either  with  the 
allies  or  the  Soviets;  and  many  at  the 
patriarchs  who  were  rushed  Into  the  breach 
have  also  opposed  other  movements  In  the 
glacier  of  East- West  relations — say.  Chancel- 
lor Brandt's  efforts  to  begin  Sovlet-Oerman 
reooncUlatlon. 

So  the  truth  Is  that,  far  from  being  the 
disaster  pictured  at  the  White  House,  Mike 
Mansfield's  amendment  (which  comes  3fi 
years  after  World  War  n  ended  and  only  after 
he  failed  to  stir  three  Administrations  with 
milder  proposals)  not  only  shows  us  some- 
thing about  the  vtscid  sense  of  priority  and 
reality  in  Oovemment;  it  may  also  force  some 
action  at  last,  even  If  It  Is  defeated  this 
week. 

Having  Insisted  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  kill  any  chance  to  negotiate  re- 
ductions with  the  Soviets,  the  Administra- 
tion can  hardly  fall  now  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  get  such  negotiations  going;  If  It 
refuses  to  do  so,  or  If  It  backs  off  from  any 
effective  agreement,  Mr.  Mansfield  and  his 
supporters  will  be  strengthened  In  future  de- 
mands for  unUateral  reductions. 

As  the  Senator  says  of  his  amendment,  "If 
defeated.  It  will  not  be  dead."  That  means 
the  Issue  Is  going  to  be  forced — which,  sadly 
enough.  Is  about  the  only  way  Issues  ever  get 
dealt  with  around  here,  in  any  Administra- 
tion. 


Dkowning  in  Crampagnx 
(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Waskinotok. — The  attempt  to  depict  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  as  the  Abbie  Hoffman  of 
NATO  appears  to  be  succeeding,  but  the  vote 
In  the  Senate  may  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  for 
the  Administration. 

Mansfield's  "defeat"  can  only  lead  to  what 
be  originally  wanted:  opening  up  serious 
questions  about  American  foreign  policy  and 
the  more  fervent  participation  of  citizens 
and  senators  In  the  formulation  of  that 
policy. 

The  questions  that  will  arise  are  so  obvi- 
ous that  the  "experts"  will  consider  them 
childish  and  certainly  annoying.  But  they 
have  to  be  answered. 

Are  Americans  strengthening  the  German 
mark  and  weakening  the  American  dollar  by 
supporting  a  half  million  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope? Do  we  need  128  generals,  one  for  every 
3200  GIs?  Is  Europe  strong  enough,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  defend  Itself?  What 
the  hell  have  American  Secretaries  of  State 
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been  talking  about  at  all  those  NATO  M  In- 
Isters"  conferences? 

The  origin  of  these  questions  Is  also  (  m- 
barrasslng.  Flickering  on  to  American  t  ile- 
vlslon  screens  lately  has  been  a  commer  :lal 
for  the  U.S.  Army,  featuring  Pete  Retzlaff, 
general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles. 
Yesslr.  says  Pete,  you  potential  doughtoys 
ought  to  try  the  Army's  European  Option 
Plan  with  none  of  the  Vietnam  nasties,  s  16 
month  hitch  In  Europe  "with  30  days  paid 
vacation  to  travel!"  That  sort  of  ad  tan 
make  taxpayers  think. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Le  Monde,  a  suivey 
by  Prance's  Syndlcat  de  Orandes  Marquen  de 
Champagne  shows  that  NATO  troops  In  C  fer- 
m&ny  consumed  338,218  cases  of  chajnpa?ne 
last  year,  more  than  was  drunk  In  Denmark 
or  Sweden.  As  those  128  generals  might  say. 
Vive  I'European  option! 

Two  other  embarrassing  asjsects  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's drive  against  the  Manslield 
amendment  are  in  its  cold-warrior  list  of  ad- 
vocates. The  most  effective  name  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  who  wasn't  even  e^ked:  Lecnld 
Brezhnev,  who  said  that  the  Soviet  Unlo  a  is 
willing  to  talk  about  mutual,  troop  w  th- 
drawals  In  Europe. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  share<.  by 
the  former  presidents,  ambassadors,  generals 
■and  diplomats  is  the  domlnent  them«  of 
their  recollections  and  memoirs.  None  of 
them  was  ever  wrong  about  a  major  pcUcy 
decision.  They  also  seem  to  share  an  Im- 
mutable messianic  mindset,  not  only  at  out 
America's  power  and  responsibility,  but 
about  the  nature  of  the  strategic  threat,  I.e. 
the  Red  Army  marching  to  the  gates  of  Pi  ltIs. 

The  two  conspicuous  absentees  from  1  hat 
bipartisan  list  of  NATO-backers  are  men  vho 
admitted  they  were  wrong  about  Vletnim: 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  M.  CUi'ord 
and  former  tJ.N.  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  G  3ld- 
berg.  Their  contribution  to  American  for  slgc 
policy  has  not  been  as  bold  and  as  vlvlil  as 
the  swashbuckling  E>ean  Acheson's.  But  the 
virtue  of  doubt  Is  seldom  flamboyant. 

IX>ubt  Is  just  what  may  be  needed  to  lay 
Should  we  be  Impressed  by  a  slogan  of 
"leadership  for  the  1940s"  summoned  by i  the 
Administration?  Have  we  paid  our  debi  to 
Europe?  Is  the  Russian  threat  the  same  as 
It  was  20  years  ago?  Are  we  subsidizing  lour 
own  Impoverishment,  drowning  the  dolla^  In 
a  sea  of  champagne? 

By  raising  these  questions.  Sen.  Manslield 
deserves  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  an  qon- 
est  man. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  People  are  alwlays 
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reluctant  to  recognize  that  perhaps 
idea  which  was  good  at  one  time 
become  obsolete,  which  I  think  to  a 
gree  has  occurred  in  this  instance.  fcJot 
that  NATO  should  be  abandoned ;  I  l^ive 
not  recommended  that  and  neither 
Senator  Mansfield,  but  I  believe  tjhat 
conditions  have  so  changed,  especially 
here  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
to  make  a  change  in  NATO. 

There  is  one  last  comment  I  wisi 
make,  that  I  did  not  cover  in  my 
pared  remarks.  There  have  been  c< 
ments  about  imilateral  changes, 
about  the  French?  Was  that  change 
lateral,  or  not?  They  withdrew  ttieir 
navy  and  their  armed  forces  from  partic- 
ipation, if  I  remember,  and  asked  N^TO 
to  leave  France.  That  was  entirely  Uni- 
lateral. The  Canadians  withdrew,  1 1 be- 
lieve, half  of  their  forces.  They  had  Anly 
10.000;  I  forget  whether  they  drew  t^em 
down  from  20.000  to  10,000.  or  from  110,- 
000  to  5,000,  but  they  withdrew  half  their 
forces  because  of  their  own  judgment  as 
to  their  own  interests  at  home,  tiltholigh 
they  were  not  nearly  as  hard-preised 
financially  in  their  own  international 


balance-of -payments  situatiwi  as  we  are. 
But  their  commonsense  told  them  that 
they  were  no  longer  needed  in  Europe. 
And  the  other  countries:  Portugal,  If  I 
am  correct,  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  num- 
bers, but  Portugal  has  taken  some  of  its 
troops  formerly  allocated  to  NATO  and 
put  them  in  Angola. 

In  other  words,  these  countries  have 
all  taken  unilateral  action.  But  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  if  I  were  a  German 
or  a  Frenchman,  especially  a  finance 
minister  of  any  of  those  coimtries,  so 
long  as  the  Americans  were  willing  to 
take  up  and  pay  for  my  defense,  of 
course,  I  would  let  them  do  it.  I  do  not 
blame  them  at  all. 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  goes 
abroad,  is  met  with  great  cordiality,  and 
everybody  applauds  when  he  goes  up  the 
street.  Of  course;  I  would,  too.  He  is  the 
man  that  pays  their  bills.  If  someone 
would  pay  my  income  tax,  I  assure  you 
I  would  bow  and  scrape  to  him  every 
time  I  saw  him.  He  would  be  a  great 
benefactor. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot 
understand,  when  he  comes  back  here, 
why  the  crowds  are  not  so  enthusiastic. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious ;  these  are  the  poor 
people  who  have  to  pay  the  bills,  many  of 
them  in  straightened  circumstances 
themselves.  So  there  is  no  mystery  about 
it. 

But  these  articles  describe  how,  of 
course,  the  views  of  the  Old  Guard  are 
completely  out  of  date.  They  have  de- 
valued the  dollar  now.  We  have  all  these 
enormous  claims  against  oiu-  resources; 
we  have  internal  needs — all  of  these 
things  did  not  confront  the  people  who 
built  NATO.  There  was  a  dollar  gap  at 
the  beginning  of  NATO  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Marshall  plan;  we  had  what  was 
described  as  a  dollar  gap.  We  were  literal- 
ly searching  for  ways  to  put  our  dollars 
out,  because  many  of  those  countries,  our 
friends  and  allies,  were  broke;  they  had 
nothing  with  which  to  buy  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  international  trade.  We 
had  to  make  available  to  them  the  dol- 
lars. 

At  that  time,  we  had  $25  billion  in 
gold.  We  have  now  siphoned  out  more 
than  $13  billion  of  that  amount — over 
half — and  also  $50  billion  in  dollars, 
aside  from  the  $13  billion  in  gold  which 
we  had  in  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

I  understand  why  the  old  guard  still 
think  of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
gap  period  of  1948  and  1950.  But  I  sub- 
mit, as  these  articles  make  clear,  those 
days  have  passed.  It  is  now  high  time  we 
induce  this  administration  to  recognize 
the  facts  that  have  taken  place,  and  to 
begin  to  bring  some  of  these  troops  home. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make  is,  first,  the  Senator  has  very  ably 
stated  how  Canada.  France,  and  other 
nations  have  imilaterally  withdrawn 
their  troops. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  that  by  add- 
ing that  the  NATO  charter  itself,  the 
foundation  upon  which  NATO  is  built, 
provides  very  specifically  that  the  mem- 


ber nations,  in  their  own  enlightened 
self-interest,  can  do  just  that,  and  can 
make  their  own  unilateral  decisions  as  to 
what  they  feel,  in  the  final  analysis, 
should  be  their  commitment. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  proposing  here 
is  not  different  from  what  the  charter 
precisely  provides  for. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator,  if  my  , 
memory  serves  me  correctly — because  it 
has  been  many  years  since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  the  Armed  Services 
Committee — is  not  this  correct:  As  I 
recall.  I  looked  at  one  time  to  see  what 
countries,  if  any.  ever  lived  up  com- 
pletely to,  I  think  it  was  the  Lisbon  goals 
that  were  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning; 
and,  as  I  recall,  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  West  Germany  were  the  only 
two  that  ever  did.  No  one  else  did;  we  un- 
dertook to  do  what  we  were  supposed  to 
do,  and  out  of  all  the  other  countries  in 
that  agreement,  no  one  did  what  the  Lis- 
bon goals  were  supposed  to  have  pro- 
vided except  West  Germany. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  Germans  eventually  did. 
The  Germans  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job  on  that,  except  that  I  do  not  think 
the  Germans  have  paid  for  as  much  of 
the  cost  of  our  troops  as  they  ought  to. 
They  have  been  very  sticky  about  it. 
Even  now,  there  is  a  lot  of  double  talk 
about  a  part  of  this  offset  by  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
say  the  Germans  have  taken  over  part  of 
the  cost.  A  iJart  of  that  offset,  at  least 
$400  million,  simply  represents  a  pur- 
chase of  our  securities,  an  amount  which 
we  will  have  to  pay  back  later. 

In  any  event,  the  Germans  are  well 
off,  and  can  afford  to  do  it.  There  are 
many  other  countries,  too,  whose  situa- 
tions have  changed  since  the  days  the 
Senator  referred  to.  But  I  think  he  Is 
quite  right,  none  other  than  the  Ger- 
mans have  lived  up  to  the  terms  they 
agreed  to  at  that  time. 

The  much  more  sensible  thing  to  do.  as 
Brezhnev  has  just  suggested.  "Let's  get 
together  and  both  of  us  reduce  these 
forces."  because  it  is  a  drain  on  both 
sides — that  is.  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  our- 
selves. This  is  the  right  way  to  go.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  the  inducement  it  offers 
to  go  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that 
we  have  been  told  for  many  years  that 
we  ought  to  keep  all  these  forces  over 
there  because  we  might  be  able  to  ne- 
gotiate with  these  numbers  and  negoti- 
ate a  mutual  withdrawal  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  Were  we  not  told  that  as  far 
back  as  the  first  time  the  issue  was 
brought  up,  and  have  they  not  been  tell- 
ing us  that  for  many  years  now? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
serious  about  it.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  milltsuTr  people  do  no  want 
to  get  out  of  Germany  or  any  of  these 
other  places.  Last  year  we  tried  our  best 
in  Spain.  They  do  not  want  to  give  it  up. 
This  is  the  kind  of  service  that  is  the 
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most  pleasant  of  all  service  in  the  mil- 
itary. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  interesting;  it  is  pleas- 
ant; it  has  air-conditioned  comfort,  the 
best  of  wines,  the  best  of  food,  just  about 
everything  anyone  could  ask  for,  tmd  a 
vacation  with  pay. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they  have 
128  generals  over  there.  They  have  a  gen- 
eral for  every  2.000  troops  assigned  to 
the  European  command. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  flag  officer  for  every 
2,000  troops. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  should  like 
to  demonstrate  this  point  categorically. 
We  have  an  icebreaker  called  the  Gla- 
cier. This  country  does  not  have  many 
icebreakers,  but  the  biggest  one  we  have 
is  not  stationed  in  Alaska,  where  the  ice 
Is.  It  is  stationed  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  other  point  is  that  we  have  Coast 
Guard  patrol  planes  that  patrol  Alaska 
on  air-sea  rescue  duty.  One  of  those  pa- 
trol planes,  for  some  unknown  reason  I 
cannot  fathom,  is  stationed  in  Florida; 
and  when  it  gets  ready  to  do  its  duty, 
they  fly  all  the  way  to  Alaska,  do  their 
patrol,  and  go  all  the  way  back  to  Florida. 

I  want  to  underscore  what  the  Sena- 
tors may  have  felt  was  a  humorous  re- 
mark, but  it  is  not  a  humorous  remark. 
It  is  a  fact. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  the  biggest 
and  most  viable  icebreaker  under  our 
flag  stationed  at  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
where  the  putting  greens  are  very  green 
and.  imfortunately,  Alaska  does  not  have 
any  green  putting  greens. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  great 
answer  for  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  srield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  leaves  the 
Chamber,  I  wish  to  compliment  him  on 
the  great  leadership  he  has  displayed  in 
this  effort,  as  in  many  others  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  in  fiill  support  of  what 
Senator  Mansfield  has  proposed  and 
what  he  is  supporting  in  regard  to 
NATO,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Senator  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  FUTLBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore fMr.  Gravel)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  1308(a)  of 
Title  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  here- 
by transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  covering  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  May  18,  1971. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nelson)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate two  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  one  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Robert  W.  Fri.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  E)eputy  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  the  other  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Shaheen.  of  HUnois,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1399)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,"  with  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1681)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  liberalize  eligibility  for 
cost-of-living  increases  in  ci'vil  service  re- 
tirement annuities."  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  56.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System; 

HJl.  6359.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  increased 
appropriations; 

HH.  2587.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere: 

H.R.  5060.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and 
other  animals  from  an  aircraft; 

KJt.  4848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 26,  1969,  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  the  date  on  which  the  Commission  on 
Government  P>rocurement  shall  submit  Its 
final  report; 

H.R.  5257.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  chUdren; 

H.R.  7271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

HJl.  7614.  An  act  to  amend  titles  6,  ID,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  certain  erroneous  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7616.  An  act  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
application  of  local  law  In  determining  the 
effect  of  contributory  negligence  on  claims 
Involving  members  of  the  National  Guard. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  bill,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gravel)  : 

S.  1181.  A  act  to  remove  certain  limitations 
on  the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  lost 
or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  56.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  to  provide  for 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System:  and 

HJl.  6359.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  2587.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere; and 

H.R.  5060.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  4848.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  26,  1969.  to  provide  for  an  extan- 
slon  of  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  shall  submit  its 
final  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  5257.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HJl.  7271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

H.R.  7614.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5.  10,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  certain  erroneous  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7616.  An  act  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  in  determining 
the  effect  of  contributory  negligence  on 
claims  involving  members  of  the  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci>iry. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMEKDMKIfT   NO.    •• 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  topic  related  to  matters  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  clarify  a  mat- 
ter that  Is  by  no  means  clear  to  a  great 
many  Americans  in  Washington  and  out- 
side Washington. 

If  Congress  votes  to  abolish  the  draft, 
the  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  of 
young  men  who  do  not  choose  to  enlist 
will  not  end. 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  states  that  with  the  expiration  of 
the  law  on  July  1  of  this  year,  persons 
who  have  previously  received  deferments 
are  eligible  to  be  inducted  for  training 
and  service. 

The  law  reads  ^section  17  C) : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  no  person  shall  be  inducted  for 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  July  1,  1971.  except  persons  now  or 
hereafter  deferred  under  Section  6  of  this 
title  after  the  basis  for  such  deferment  ceases 
to  exist. 

Elven  if  we  were  to  end  the  draft,  this 
provision  means  that  the  President  has 
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a  pool  of  close  to  6  million  men  who  lu-e 
now  holding  or  have  been  granted  defer- 
ments and  who  could  be  inducted  after 
the  law  expires.  Even  If  Congress  Ap- 
proves pending  amendments  to  end  the 
draft  next  month  or  fails  to  renew  the 
draft,  these  men  presently  deferred  from 
active  duty  by  law  can  be  reclassllled 
and  inducted  whenever  their  deferments 
expire  or  are  ended  by  reclassification. 
The  Selective  Service  System  has  pro- 
vided the  following  estimates  of  the  fize 
of  each  deferment  category: 
m-A  fatliertiood  or  tattrdahlp  de- 
ferments   4,000. 

II-S  student  deferments  m  of  Dec. 

31.  1»70 1 

n-A  oocttp«tlonkl  deferments 

n-C  agricultural  deferments 

—  apprentice  occupational  defer- 
ments   


000 


378.1000 
313,000 
000 


19 


14. 


000 


In  Jime  of  this  year,  400,000  coUege 
students  who  have  held  II-S  deferments 
will  Immediately  be  eligible  for  induction. 

These  figures  total  5.724.000  men. 
Based  on  the  selective  service  experi- 
ence, at  least  half  of  this  total  of  5,71)4.- 
000  men  would  probably  pass  their  In- 
duction physical  if  they  were  reclassi- 
fied I-A.  This  would  leave  President 
Nixon  or  future  Presidents  with  a  vbst 
pool  of  manpower  to  ship  to  Southeast 
Asia  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world  wl^- 
out  asking  congressional  approval.     ; 

I  &m  today  submitting  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  6531 — cosponsored  by  Senator 
Gravsl,  who  is  in  the  Chajnber,  and 
who  is  providing  great  national  leader- 
ship on  these  matters — which  would  pre- 
vent President  Nixon  or  any  future  Pfles- 
ident  from  drafting  the  millions  of  de- 
ferred men  who  could  be  inducted  even 
If  the  draft  ends.  With  this  exception 
deleted  from  the  law,  all  power  to  indpct 
men  will  end  with  It. 

I  will  vigoroxisly  support  all  efforts 
designed  to  allow  the  draft  to  expire  on 
July  1,  iy71.  rather  than  extending  It 
for  2  years,  as  the  committee  voted  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Senate  is  considering  whether  to  ex- 
tend or  aboUsh  the  draft,  we  are !  in- 
formed by  the  Selective  Service  System 
that  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  our 
deliberations  or  our  vote,  the  draft  will 
continue  with  an  enormous  pool  of  eligi- 
ble men. 

I  am  finding  that  it  is  as  hard  to  lend 
this  draft  as  it  is  to  end  the  Vietriam 
war.  I  find  that  we  cannot  kill  this 
monster  merely  by  cutting  off  Its  head|  we 
have  to  chop  it  up  Into  little  pieces  or 
it  win  continue  to  destroy  and  dlstUu- 
sion  the  youth  of  our  land. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  Seilate 
Is  debating  an  issue  that  has  already  been 
decided  by  the  language  of  the  statute. 

I  have  long  advocated  an  end  to  our 
system  of  military  conscription.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  has  a  duty  to  prevent  an 
undemocratic  draft  from  inequitably 
conscripting  men  who  are  then  inequita- 
bly assigned  to  Vietnam  to  bear  the  m>jor 
burden  of  Qghtlng  and  dying  in  an  im- 
moral war.  As  of  the  end  of  February, 
there  were  75.000  draftees  serving  in 
Vietnam.  Thousands  more  will  be  sent — 
often  against  their  will — unless  we  end 
the  draft  and  institute  an  all-voluniteer 
force.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said 


that  he  expects  about  60,000  men  to  be 
drafted  in  the  last  6  months  of  the  year. 

I  submit  our  amendment  today  In  the 
hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
realize  that  efforts  to  end  the  draft  will 
be  in  vain  unless  section  17C  is  striken 
from  the  bUl. 

I  want  to  stop  the  draft  from  inducting 
these  men  and  from  sending  them  to 
Vietnam.  The  only  way  this  goal  can  be 
achieved  is  by  truly  ending  the  draft  and 
closing  all  possibilities  for  evading  the 
will  of  Congress. 

We  would  never  have  gotten  into  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place  If  President  John- 
son had  not  had  available  to  him  the 
limitless  manpower  resources  which  the 
draft  provides. 

Ending  the  draft  will  not  only  help 
speed  our  exit  from  the  war.  It  will  also 
help  prevent  a  repetition  of  that  sswl  and 
costly  mistake. 

I  see  no  reason  why  millions  of  young 
Americans  should  be  eligible  for  Induc- 
tion after  Congress  ends  the  draft.  The 
drsJt  must  be  ended  totally  and  abso- 
lutely. I  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent inequitable  drsift  law  once  and  for 
all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Gravel,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendicint  No.  90 

On  page  33,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(33)  Section  17(c)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  '.  except  persona  now  or  here- 
after deferred  under  section  6  of  this  title 
after  the  basis  for  such  deferment  ceases  to 
exist'." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  whose  leadership  has  been  so  tre- 
mendous in  this  effort  and  whose  con- 
stant presence  on  the  floor  has  been  such 
a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  those  kind  words,  but  make 
the  pttot  here  that  this  is  his  Initiative. 
I  am  merely  coming  along  as  a  Johnny- 
come-lately. 

I  think  that  this  point  that  has  been 
raised,  and  so  ably  stated  and  defined  by 
my  colleague,  goes  to  the  root  cause  of 
why  this  administration  would  ask  for 
an  extension  of  the  draft  when  it  already 
has  a  sufficient  manpower  pool.  They 
have  the  force  available  to  them.  But  be- 
yond that,  from  what  they  tell  us  the 
troop  levels  or  the  manpower  needs  of 
this  country  are,  they  have  a  capacity 
to  supply  the  forces  for  what  I  think 
could  be  mischievous  acts  of  a  future 
government — not  necessarily  this  admin- 
istration alone,  as  was  so  ably  pointed 
out — not  Just  the  Nixon  administration. 

I  think  the  core  of  the  problem  is  sim- 
ple; namely,  if  this  Is  a  peaceful  nation, 
then  we  do  not  need  troop  levels  of  the 
degree  that  seems  to  be  planned.  I  said 
"that  seems  to  be  planned"  l3ecause  I 
know  of  no  other  resison  why  we  should 
want  the  availability,  with  all  the  laws 


at  hand.  This  goes  to  the  fundamental 
feature  of  our  democracy,  that  an  in- 
dividual's rights  caimot  be  Impugned, 
that  he  should  not  be  pressed  Into  service 
for  transitory  political  action,  or  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  luirelated  to  the 
Indirect  survival  of  our  way  of  life. 

If  there  is  an  emergency,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleague  would  Join  me,  smd 
others,  and  we  would  be  the  first  to  come 
forward  and  ask  for  a  draft  and  for  all 
necessary  manpower  needs.  But  if  this 
Nation  Is  not  at  war,  then  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  have  a  draft 
as  the  troop  levels  can  adequately  be 
maintained  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

I  think  that  correcting  this  facet  of  the 
law  is  as  fimdamental  as  letting  the  draft 
expire.  Because  as  my  colleague  has  so 
ably  stated,  we  would  have  here  an  exer- 
cise In  fuUlity  if  we  did  let  the  draft 
expire  without  correcting  this  deficiency 
In  the  law. 

I  wonder — and  certainly  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
have  ample  time  to  answer  this — 
whether,  in  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  was  not  done  purposely,  since  it 
does  involve  so  many  people.  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 
Certainly,  I  do  not  think  any  legislation 
coming  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  be  anjrthing  but  complete 
and  aJl-encompasslng,  but  It  seems  that 
the  figure — if  I  am  correct — of  400,000 
here  slipped  out  from  under  the  umbrella 
of  congressional  Jurisdiction,  when  we 
thought  we  had  congressional  Jurisdic- 
tion or  were  applying  ourselves  to  con- 
gressional Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  total  Is  5,724,000 
men.  not  Just  400,000. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 

correcting  me.  So  it  Is  5  million 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Almost  6  million. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  this  legislation 
was  to  be  addressing.  For  some  reason, 
the  threat  of  the  drafting  of  the  other 
5  million  people  never  crept  Into  the 
legislation  as  reported  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  think  it  Is  worthy 
of  note  that,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  this  body 
win  be  able  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
placing  imlimlted  human  beings  at  the 
disposal  of  what  could  be  mischievous 
acts  of  government. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  California. 
Mr.  (7RANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  generous  and  help- 
ful comments  on  the  matter  I  am  seek- 
ing to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate tmd  the  country,  and  the  matter  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I 
are,  together,  seeking  to  deal  through 
this  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  made  plain 
that  we  are  not  here  condemning  acts  of 
any  one  administration.  He  made  very 
plain  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  We 
are  Joining  hands  across  the  aisle — Dem- 
ocrats and  Republlcsuis  alike — with  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  end  the  draft. 
So  far  as  this  particular  statute  that 
we  are  now  seeking  to  correct  by  the 
Cranston-Gravel  amendment,  It  was  not 
written  by  the  Nixon  administration.  It 
was  written  by  the  prior  administration 
then   existing   through    the   time   that 
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President  Johnson  was  in  the  White 
House.  It  is  not  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  present  Armed  Services  Conmilt- 
tee  of  the  Senate  that  we  find  this  great 
loophole  existing  that,  unless  closed,  will 
mean  we  will  not  end  the  draft  even  if 
we  vote  to  end  It  as  of  Jime  30  in  the 
form  of  amendments  that  have  been 
discussed  heretofore,  nor  will  we  end  it 
if  we  simply  then  have  a  vote  before 
June  30  on  whether  to  extend  the  draft. 

The  fact  Is  that  those  who  have  cried 
that  we  would  be  Jeopardizing  national 
security  if  we  do  not  extend  the  draft  on 
June  30  for  2  years,  as  the  administration 
requests  and  as  the  committee's  bill 
would  require,  when  they  suggest  we  will 
Jeopardize  national  security  If  there  Is 
not  an  extension,  they  are  simply  failing 
to  take  Into  account  the  vast  availability 
of  this  manpower  which  will  be  available 
for  so  many  years  unless  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
myself  is  adopted. 

The  facts  are  that  5,724,000  men  will 
still  be  available  for  the  draft  after  June 
30,  If  the  draft  is  not  renewed  after  that 
date. 

I  should  like  finally  to  comment  on  one 
other  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  This  effort  to  control  through 
Congress  by  Its  actions,  which  is  its 
responsibility,  as  to  what  manpower  shall 
be  available  and  as  to  what  manpower 
shall  not  be  available,  and  under  what 
terms  and  procedures  to  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  is  simply  an  effort  to  exercise 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  placed 
upon  Congress. 

We  have  the  power  and  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  exercise  that  power  and 
to  share  It  with  the  President  to  decide 
whether  money  Is  available  and  whether 
manpower  Is  available  for  the  waging 
of  war  and  to  what  degree  It  shall  be 
available  for  national  defense  purposes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  care- 
fully pointed  out,  if  we  get  rid  of  the 
draft  by  this  amendment  and  by  falling 
to  renew  the  draft  or,  rather,  to  insist 
on  not  renewing  the  draft  as  of  Jime  30, 
Congress  will  always  be  ready,  in  an 
emergency,  to  reconstitute  the  draft  and 
make  available  to  the  Commander  In 
Chief  whatever  manpower  is  required  in 
a  national  emergency.  But  we  will  share 
that  responsibility,  as  we  are  supposed  to 
do,  with  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  very  sensible 
proposal  of  presenting  to  Congress  the 
increase  in  pay  for  those  in  the  armed 
services,  and  taking  other  steps  along  the 
line  of  the  Gates  Commission  to  make 
service  more  desirable  among  young 
Americans,  we  will  have  adequate  man- 
power for  our  national  needs  without 
resorting  to  the  draft  except  in  time  of 
national  emergency. 

I,  for  one,  fail  to  see  why  a  democracy 
that  can  meet  its  manpower  needs  by 
voluntary  methods  should  choose  the 
trappings  of  a  dictatorship  and  use  com- 
pulsion In  the  lives  of  young  Americans, 
when  compulsion  is  not  necessary  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Taft)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1968  I  sup- 
ported American  troop  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope. I  did  this  believing  that  more  than 
25  years  after  World  War  n  has  ended, 
an  agreement  should  be  worked  out  that 
substantially  reduce  troop  levels  and  the 
funds  being  spent  for  their  support.  I 
felt  that  these  funds  might  better  be 
used  by  all  governments  concerned  in 
meeting  ".he  needs  of  their  citizens 
through  a  reduction  in  troop  strength 
by  our  allies  and  potential  enemies. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment  H.R.  6531  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

I  shall  have  to  do  so  because  I  believe 
the  Nixon  doctrine  is  working  and  should 
not  be  undercut  as  I  am  afraid  this 
amendment  might  do.  Also  I  believe  that: 
Our  country's  Interests  in  a  viable  NATO; 
in  the  alternative  of  a  conventionsd  de- 
fense of  the  Free  World;  in  a  successful 
SALT;  in  the  launching  of  sui  early  nego- 
tiation on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions;  and,  In  an  undiminished 
capability  to  support  U5.  influence  and 
protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
demand  it. 

We  are  in  NATO  because  we  have  tan- 
gible Interests  In  free  E^irope's  security 
Some  of  these  Interests  are  of  Icmg- 
standing  and  we  have  fought  and  bled  to 
defend  them  in  two  World  Wars.  They 
have  not  disappeared.  Others  are  new — 
related  to  the  role  which  history  and  nu- 
clear realities  thrust  upon  us  during 
World  War  11;  to  the  momentum  of  a 
European  integration  which  American 
administrations  of  both  parties  have 
steadily  pursued  and  to  the  spectacular 
expansion  of  our  trade  with  a  still  grow- 
ing European  Common  Market.  In  short, 
because  a  free  and  healthy  Western  Eu- 
rope contributes  to  the  security  and  to 
the  economic  well  being  of  the  American 
people.  NATO's  existence  thus  serves  the 
cause  of  peace  and  Jobs. 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
these  American  benefits?  Or  are  we  try- 
ing to  buck  the  costs  to  others  struggling 
with  more  limited  resources  to  deal  with 
the  same  problems  of  urbanization  and 
priorities  which  face  us  here  at  home. 

It  Is  that  we  are  carrying  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  on  our  bsw;ks — that  It  Is  time 
they  did  more  for  themselves.  This  is  a 
very  one-sided  view  of  the  realities,  in 
my  opinion. 

Our  allies  currently  spend  some  $24 
billion  annually  in  the  aggregate  on  their 
defense.  They  maintain  over  2  million 
men  under  arms,  The  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  where  the  great  bulk  of  our 
forces  are  stationed,  offsets  roughly  80 
percent  of  the  balance-of -payments  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  our  military  pres- 
ence. Our  allies  pledged  Just  last  De- 
cember,   an    additional    billion    dollars 


over  5  years  further  to  accelerate  their 
force  improvements. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  NATO- 
European  force  improvements  actually  In 
course  or  in  the  planning  stage. 

Our  Allies  are  spending  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  on  major  equipment  pur- 
chases. This  provides  a  very  substantial 
modemizatlOTi  of  their  forces.  They  are 
8J1  reequipping  their  tank  forces  and  up- 
grading former  infantry  divisions  and 
brigades  to  armored.  Great  Britain  has 
completely  reequipped  Its  forces  with  the 
Chleftan  tank.  (3ermany  has  built  or  is 
still  building  more  than  2,500  Leopard 
tanks  for  its  own  use  and  that  of  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands,  Italy,  and  others. 

France  is  continuing  its  purchases  of 
the  AliCC-30.  The  Allies  may  add  as 
many  as  1,000  new  tanks  in  the  next  2 
to  3  years  in  addition  to  those  already 
in  the  force.  The  European  nations  are 
also  planning  to  add  to  their  antitank 
capabilities.  They  are  currently  develop- 
ing a  second  generation  of  wire-guided 
antitank  missiles  comparable  to  the  U.S, 
Tow  and  Dragon. 

The  British  have  already  introduced 
their  Swing  Fire  antitank  missile  into 
their  forces  in  Germany.  Our  European 
allies  have  plans  to  purchase  nearly  700 
new  aircraft  over  the  next  several  years 
r^laclng  the  old  F-84  and  F-lOO  orig- 
inally supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
other  aircraft.  They  wiU  also  begin  to 
replace  F-104  Star  Fighters  with  air- 
craft more  appropriate  to  conventional 
support  roles.  Germany,  for  example.  Is 
planning  to  buy  as  many  as  200  P-4's 
from  the  United  States.  All  countries 
have  plans  to  purchase  substantial  num- 
bers of  antiaircraft  guns  for  protection 
against  low  level  air  attacks. 

Allies  also  have  extensive  shipbuilding 
programs  including  the  building  of  more 
than  50  escort  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
allies  in  NATO  are  not  sitting  on  their 
hands.  They  are  putting  forth  a  great 
effort  in  spending  a  substantial  sum 
for  defoise  of  their  coimtries  and  to 
provide  American  security  as  well. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  con- 
tributes some  300,000  men  at  a  cost  of 
an  estimated  $3  billion — fiscal  year 
1970 — to  this  effort:  A  large  contribu- 
tion— but  one  that  benefits  our  allies  and 
ourselves.  Mr.  President  I  would  like  to 
attempt  to  correct  a  wrong  impression. 
The  $14  billion  cost  figure  sometimes 
cited  includes  the  outlay  for  all  other 
forces  earmarked  for  commitment  in 
Europe  in  a  contingency  but  meanwhile 
utilized  worldwide  in  support  of  other 
U.S.  security  Interests.  To  use  It  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  U.S.  effort  and 
that  of  our  NATO  allies  infers  that  they 
should  somehow  share  the  worldwide  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

What  impact  would  the  proposed  re- 
duction have  on  "Flexible  Response" — 
NATO's  agreed  strategy?  That  strategy 
requires  the  availability  of  an  effective 
conventional  alternative  to  nuclear  war. 
American  troops  in  Europe  are  central 
to  this  EJtemative.  They  are  among 
NATO's  best.  They  represent  capability 
in  being.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  a 
whole  which  has  deterred  war  in  Europe. 

To  tear  half  of  these  forces  out  of  this 
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fabric  would  not  only  mean  lowering  thje 
nuclear  threshold  in  case  of  an  emec- 
gency  in  Europe  unless  and  until  the 
capability  they  represent  could  be  made 
good:  It  would  raise  new  problems.       ] 

The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  many  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  presence.  ] 

No  European  force  can  testify  to  this 
country's  continuing  will  to  protect  1|8 
expanding  interests  in  Europe  of  inde- 
pendent states. 

No  European  substitute  for  the  6 
Fleet  exists  or  Is  likely  to  come  into  e: 
Istence  in  the  foreseeable  futiire.  B^ 
sides:  The  6th  Fleet  serves  to  protect 
this  country's  highly  significant  non(- 
NATO  interests  as  well.  j 

Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are  in  np 
position  to  compensate  for  withdrawh 
U.S.  capabilities  in  the  near  term.  Th^t 
leaves  the  FRG. 

But  the  further  expansion,  however  hyj- 
pothetical  of  the  German  Armed  Force^, 
raises  major  political  issues  both  in  Eut- 
rope  and  in  West  Germany  itself  to  which 
we  could  ill  afford  to  remain  indiffereni. 

Let  us  examine  the  implications  of  thje 
assumptions  which  underline  the  prct- 
posals  to  cut  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  ip 
half. 

It  is  said  that  we  can  save  $1.5  billloh 
by  returning  150,000  men  and  their  de- 
pendents to  this  country.  Such  a  saving 
could  only  be  realized  by  disbanding  thejr 
units.  And  that  would  mean  that  wje 
could  not  return  the  capability  to  Europ|e 
for  months,  if  a  call  for  help  were 
sounded.  In  a  major  contingency  wte 
would  have  to  be  ready  in  dasrs — nqt 
months. 

Would  we  save  money  if  we  brought 
the  troops  home  and  kept  them  in 
force  structure?  ProbaWy  not.  Not  o 
would  is  cost  virtually  as  much  to  keej 
them  here — bringing  them  home  woul 
require  an  expanded  capability  to  tran^ 
port  them  back  to  Europe  in  an  emeij- 
gency.  Their  European  depots  and 
stocks  would  have  to  be  supplied  in  du- 
plicate. And,  in  the  aggregate,  the  cosfts 
would  more  than  compensate  for  an^r 
savings  we  might  achieve. 

The  proposed  imllateral  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  will,  of  course,  also  affeot 
prospects  for  the  eventual  negotiation 
of  mutual  balanced  force  reductions-j- 
MBFR.  NATO  expressed  its  Interest  i^ 
such  a  negotiation  in  Its  Rome  and  Brua»- 
sels  communiques  last  year.  The  Soviat 
Union  returned  the  signal  in  Mf. 
Brezhney's  report  to  the  recent  Con^ 
munlst  Party  Congress  and  in  his  Ma^ 
13  Tbilisi  speech  which  contained  a^ 
Invitation  to  begin  negotiations.  But  wl^ 
should  we  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  psij' 
a  price  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe— A 
prime  Soviet  objective  of  long  stand- 
ing— if  Washington  seems  disposed  tp 
move  unilaterally  in  this  direction?     ' 

In  short,  in  dealing  with  the  legislai- 
tion  before  us,  we  must  revalidate  Preslj- 
dent  Nixon's  pledge  to  our  sdlies  la^ 
December  that  this  country  will  ndt 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Europe  imleas 
our  opponMits  do  likewise  thus  decreaa^- 
tng  the  threat  which  underlies  our  milif- 
tary  presence  there. 

This  brings  me  to  SALT.  These  crucial 


negotiations  represent  an  immensely  im- 
portant attempt  to  stabilize  the  strategic 
relationship  between  the  great  powers. 
This  relationship  is  a  rope  of  many 
strands.  Who  could  doubt  that  a  decision 
by  the  United  States  within  6  months  to 
cut  its  NATO  forces  in  half — and  with 
them  the  conventional  alternatives  to 
nuclear  war  they  represent — would  raise 
new  perhaps  insuperable  obstacles  to 
SALT'S  success  contingent  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  delicate  balance  of  forces. 

It  has  been  asserted  finally  that  the 
imllateral  reduction  of  UJS.  forces  called 
for  by  the  Mansfield  amendment  will 
foster  detente.  This  infers  that  the  forces 
confronting  each  other  in  Europe  en- 
gender tension.  But  that  is  not  so.  It  is 
the  tension  which  brought  the  soldiers 
and  they  must  stay  untU  the  tensions  are 
reduced  by  bilateral  agreements  and  ac- 
tions. NATO's  strength  and  steadfast- 
ness which  has  brought  the  promise  of 
the  era  of  negotiations  and  detente  must 
not  be  destroyed  by  unilateral,  precipi- 
tate action  on  our  part. 

These  reasons,  Mr.  President,  wlD,  In 
my  opinion,  prove  decisive.  They  will 
govern  my  vote  and  cause  me  to  vote 
against  the  Mtuisfield  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EtmOPE    AND    AMERICA:     A    COMMON    SECtrRTTT 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  without 
the  benefit  of  committee  hearings,  the 
Senate  is  being  required  to  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  proposal  as  a  rider  to  the  draft 
bill — a  proposal  of  momentous  impor- 
tance to  our  security  and  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  At  issue  is  not  the  draft 
nor  a  significant  improvement  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  At  stake  is  the 
heart  of  our  postwar  policy  of  alliance 
with  Western  Europe. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Such 
a  imllateral  reduction  in  our  troop 
strength  could  not  help  but  weaken  the 
security  of  Western  Elurope;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  contribute  very  little 
to  a  solution  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 

If  Congress  were  to  enact  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  we  would  be  forcing  an 
unwilling  Commander  in  Chief  to  carry 
out  military  decisions  as  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  troops  under  his  command — the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  not  affect 
overall  troop  levels — military  decisions 
that  both  he  and  his  military  and  polit- 
ical advisers  believe  to  be  disastrous. 
That  is  a  heavy  responsibility  to  assume, 
and  it  is  a  grave,  far-reaching  decision 
which  the  Senate  ought  not  to  make 
without  the  benefit  of  thorough  commit- 
tee hearings  and  careful  deliberation. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 


look  more  closely  at  the  arguments  of  the 
supporters  of  this  smaendment. 

This  Senator  is  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  damage  to  American  security  and 
to  the  NATO  Alliance  that  would  in- 
evitably flow  from  adoption  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  It  is  the 
wrong  amendment,  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  is  certain  to  produce  the  wrong 
results. 

U.S.  troops  are  not  in  Europe 
simply  to  protect  Europeans.  They  are 
in  Europe  to  protect  vital  U.S.  security 
interests.  During  the  lifetime  of  most  of 
us,  the  United  States  has  been  involved 
in  two  world  wars  which  have  erupted 
In  Europe. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  an  effective  al- 
liance with  Western  Europe  is  essential 
to  our  security  and  our  economic  well- 
being. 

The  question  posed  by  Senator  Mans- 
field's amendment  is  not  simply  whether 
150,000  U.S.  servicemen  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  this  country.  It  is  whether 
NATO  is  to  survive  as  a  credible  alliance 
to  guarantee  American  and  European 
security  in  the  future  sis  it  has  in  the 
past.  To  impose  unilaterally  a  crippling 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Europe 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  would  be  to 
strike  a  devastating  blow  at  the  most 
successful  effort  ever  organized  in  peace- 
time  by  free  peoples  to  provide  for  their 
common  defense.  This  is  the  order  of  the 
consequences  we  must  ponder  as  we 
examine  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  strong, 
credible  NATO  force  continues. 

Russian  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
are  still  a  formidable  threat  to  Europe. 
While  we  debate  pulling  our  troops  out 
of  Europe,  Russia  and  its  allies  are 
steadily  strengthening  their  overall  mili- 
tary power. 

Nor  can  we  measure  the  value  of  our 
military  force  in  Europe  solely  sis  a  part 
of  NATO.  The  United  States  has  vital 
security  interest  in  the  Middle  East.  Our 
forces  in  Europe — and  let  us  never  for- 
get that  these  Include  the  6th  Fleet — 
enable  us  to  project  our  infiuence  and 
power  into  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  importance  of  main- 
taining a  balance  of  military  power- 
not  only  as  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs, 
but  also  as  between  East  and  West — 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

In  terms  of  the  prospects  of  achieving 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  this  amend- 
ment could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
inopportune    time. 

We  must  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  rough 
parity  of  nuclear  capability  as  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Because  the  United  States  no  longer  en- 
joys an  overwhelming  nuclear  superiori- 
ty, it  is  particularly  essential  that  we 
have  a  conventional  option  that  Is  cred- 
ible— credible  both  to  our  allies  and  to 
our  potential  enemies. 

The  military  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  military  leaders  of  our 
allies  agree  that  drastic  cuts  in  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  would  deprive  our  flexi- 
ble response  strategy  of  its  credibility. 
Suddenly,  we  would  be  thrown  back  in 
the  "trip-wire"  strategy  of  the  1950's — 
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when  a  nuclear  deterrent  was  credible. 
Today  that  advantage  is  gone. 

Some  who  support  the  amendment  ap- 
parently believe  that  our  European  alUes 
would  step  into  the  breach  and  replace 
our  reductions.  But  there  is  no  assurance 
that  will  happen.  European  public  opin- 
ion would  be  divided  between  those  who 
would  think  the  effort  futile  and  those 
who  would  conclude  that  if  America  can 
take  the  risk,  so  can  Europe. 

If  we  should  proceed  unilaterally  to 
withdraw  massive  numbers  of  troops, 
where  is  the  European — let  alone  the 
Russian — who  would  believe  that  we 
have  a  future  commitment  to  NATO? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  a  weak- 
ening of  our  forces  in  Europe  is  bound  to 
diminish  our  negotiating  strength  in  the 
vital  negotiations  now  in  progress  and 
planned  with  Russians.  We  have  heard 
Brezhnev's  latest  remarks  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions.  Does  anyone 
really  believe  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
induced  to  reduce  their  force  levels  if 
we  proceed  unilaterally  as  proposed  by 
the  Mansfleld  amendment?  That  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  history  of  our 
past  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Or  take  the  Berlin  negotiations.  Or 
Brandt's  efforts  to  carry  out  his  Ost- 
politik.  Or  our  efforts  in  the  SALT  talks. 
Or  our  efforts  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Are  any  of  these  efforts  likely  to 
be  advanced  by  a  massive  unilateral 
American  withdrawal  from  Europe?  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  just  the  op- 
posite is  true. 

The  negotiating  stance  of  the  United 
States  would  be  seriously  undercut  tuid 
undermined.  And  would  it  not  be  tragic 
if,  during  the  very  days  that  Western 
Europe  is  moving  toward  greater  unity, 
we  were  to  destroy  the  confidence  and 
the  security  upon  which  that  movement 
rests  by  recklessly,  unilaterally  with- 
drawing our  support  for  the  NATO  Al- 
liance? 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  have 
given  much  weight  to  the  economic  costs 
of  our  NATO  forces.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  share  of  the  NATO  defense  is 
costly.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  our  troops  in  Europe  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  in  some  quar- 
ters. It  simply  is  not  true  that  our  300,000 
troops  in  Europe  cost  $14  billion  a  year 
as  some  have  argued.  Those  forces,  in- 
cluding the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, actually  cost  about  $3  billion  a 
year.  That  is  only  if  we  include  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
port base  in  the  United  States — which 
would  continue  even  if  those  forces  re- 
turned to  the  Continental  United 
States — and  if  we  add  the  cost  of  train- 
ing and  logistical  support  in  the  United 
States,  could  the  figure  be  raised  to  $7 
or  $8  billion. 

The  $14  billion  figure,  which  has  been 
quoted  so  frequently,  includes  the  cost  of 
all  of  our  forces  that  would  to  committed 
to  action  in  Europe  in  the  case  of  hostili- 
ties. Most  of  those  forces  are  in  the 
United  States.  Some  are  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  are  Inactive  reserve 
forces.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such 
other  forces  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
unilateral  reduction  in  Europe. 


The  cost  of  keeping  300,000  men  In 
Europe,  In  terms  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, is  about  $1.7  billion  annually. 
Moreover,  more  than  half  of  this,  or 
about  $1.1  billion  annually,  occurs  in 
West  Germsuiy.  As  we  know,  the  West 
Germans  are  offsetting  this  to  the  tune 
of  over  $800  million  a  year  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  real  annual  balance-of-pay- 
ments  cost  for  maintaining  300.000  men 
in  Europe  is  closer  to  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. That  Is  a  substantial  cost.  But  it 
is  not  a  major  factor  in  the  current 
monetary  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  very  well  about 
the  view  of  many  people  in  and  out  of 
Congress  that  our  allies  are  not  bearing 
enough  of  the  burden  for  our  common 
defense.  I  agree  that  they  should  bear  a 
greater  burden  and  play  a  larger  role. 
But  let  us  keep  this  matter  in  fair  per- 
spective. 

Our  NATO  allies  do  maintain  2  mil- 
lion men  under  arms.  They  provide  75 
percent  of  NATO's  airpower  and  80  per- 
cent of  its  seapower. 

Last  year  our  European  allies  spent 
$24  billion  for  defense,  about  4  percent 
of  their  total  ONP. 

Therefore,  we  should  not  labor  under 
any  assumption  that  we  are  doing  every- 
thing and  that  our  allies  are  doing 
nothing. 

While  we  must  insist  that  NATO's 
burdens  be  shared  equitably,  we  must 
not  and  carmot  act  unilaterally  unless  we 
are  ready  to  dismsmtle  NATO. 

Some  who  support  the  Mansfield 
amendment  have  made  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  monetary  turmoil  of  the  past 
week,  linking  the  Eurodollar  crisis  to  our 
troop  levels  in  Europe. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  misread- 
ing of  the  causes  of  the  monetary  prob- 
lems. 

Today's  Eurodollar  difficulties  arose 
for  three  primary  reasons — none  related 
to  the  number  of  our  troops  In  Europe. 

First,  the  tremendous  recent  growth 
of  international  business  and  banking, 
and  its  expansion  of  Eurodollar  volume, 
permits  businessmen  to  shift  huge  quan- 
tities of  dollars  across  national  borders 
very  quickly,  unhampered  by  many  of 
the  former  barriers  to  capital  move- 
ments; 

Second,  dollars  have  poured  into  Ger- 
many to  take  advantage  of  its  higher 
interest  rates; 

Third,  it  was  widely  expected  that,  as 
the  supply  of  dollars  in  West  Germany 
rose,  the  deutsche  mark  would  be  raised 
in  value.  Because  this  was  the  case,  it 
triggered  a  speculative  exchange  of  dol- 
lars for  marks — corporate  treasurers 
and  others  rushing  to  get  as  many  marks 
as  possible  before  the  value  of  the  mark 
went  up. 

As  we  contemplate  what  might  be  the 
conse:!Uences  of  precipitous  unilateral 
action,  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
West  Germans,  alone,  have  dollar  hold- 
ings that  almost  equal  the  value  of  our 
entire  gold  reserve.  They  are  holding 
those  dollars,  rather  than  redeeming 
them,  largely  because  of  a  cooperative 
arrangement  and  association  which  In- 
cludes understandings  about  NATO 
troop  levels.  If  we  should  unilaterally 


withdraw  massive  numbers  of  troops 
from  Europe,  what  would  happen  then 
to  the  pressure  on  our  dollar? 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  before  us  are 
of  historic  proportions.  A  decision  to 
cripple  our  European  forces  would  have 
reverberations  throughout  the  world. 

And  the  short-term,  Immediate  bene- 
fits which  are  promised  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate this  amendment  would  soon  be 
lost  in  a  cloud  of  troubles  that  so  ill- 
advised  an  action  would  provoke. 

Mr.  President,  following  World  War  I, 
a  bsmd  of  willful  Senators  delivered  a 
stinging  blow  to  President  Wilson's  ef- 
fort to  build  a  stable  structure  of  peace 
on  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  at  that  time 
moved  the  Nation  into  an  era  of  with- 
drawal and  isolation  which  led,  not  to 
peace  but  to  another  world  war. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  times  must 
we  learn  and  releam  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  per- 
formed a  distinct  service  in  his  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  number  of  our  troops  in 
Europe.  For  doing  so.  he  deserves  the 
commendation  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  By  his  action,  he  has  rendered  an 
extremely  valuable  service  in  more  than 
one  respect. 

First,  he  has  brought  the  matter  into 
sharp  issue  for  sharp  debate  with  no 
holds  barred. 

Second,  he  has  voiced  the  concern,  the 
anger,  the  resentment,  the  patience's 
end,  and  the  frustraticm  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Third,  he  has  served  clear  and  unmis- 
takable notice  on  our  European  allies 
that  Americans  are  fed  up  with  the 
shabby  treatment  we  are  getting  from 
our  European  allies  as  a  reward  for  all 
that  we  have  done  for  them  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  slapped  in  the  face 
and  have  our  hands  that  have  fed  them 
bitten  indefinitely. 

We  have  carried  the  brunt  of  the  mili- 
tary liberation  and  protection  of  West- 
em  Europe  for  nearly  30  years  now.  We 
have  done  it  through  the  sacrifice  of  our 
military  persormei  and  their  families  and 
through  the  billions  of  our  taxpayer 
dollars. 

We  lifted  Western  European  countries 
off  their  backs  and  provided  their  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  the  generous 
Marshall  plan  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic aid. 

And  what  have  we  gotten  in  return? 
Continued  slaps  in  the  face.  Continued 
biting  of  our  hands  that  fed  them.  Con- 
tinued failure  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  and  personnel  for  the  NATO  that 
keeps  them  free  nations. 

In  many  respects,  we  have  been  taken 
"to  the  clesuiers"  by  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies.  They  have  drained  us — but 
good — while  they  were  getting  relatively 
rich.  But  they  are  not  alone.  Japan  has 
done  the  same  thing  to  us. 

Twice  in  a  little  more  than  two  decades 
w'e  had  to  liberate  a  France  that  had 
not  developed  the  capability  of  success- 
fully defending  herself.  And  what  was 
France's  way  of  expressing  her  gratitude 
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for  what  we  had  done  in  liberating  her 
and  putting  her  back  on  her  feet  eco- 
nomically at  the  cost  of  billions  of  Anie| 
icsm  taxpayers'  dollars? 

De  Oaulle.  with  scant  notice  and 
sclent  imperiousness,  ordered  our  pi 
tective  forces  out  and  did  what  he  could 
to  undermine  the  NATO  that  had  pr()- 
tected  Prance,  and  was  protecting 
France,  against  the  Russi£ui  threat.  Thjis 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  NATp. 
He  then  followed  up  with  economic  ac- 
tion deliberately  planned  to  weaken  o^ir 
monetary  position  and  our  gold-flow  por- 
tion. This  was  the  De  Gaulle  who  wishW 
our  defeat  in  Vietnam  because  France 
had  suffered  ignominious  defeat  the|^ 
and  he  did  not  want  us  to  succeed  whefe 
Prance  had  failed. 

Perhaps  the  straw  that  broke  ttte 
camels  back  on  the  patience  of  our  mild- 
mannered  and  exceedingly  patient  and 
understanding  majority  leader  was  the 
action  of  West  Germsmy  to  weaken  t^e 
American  dollar  for  economic  gain  In 
the  rise  of  the  value  of  the  West  Gej"- 
man  mark.  This  is  the  gratitude  of  a 
defeated  enemy  that  we  so  graclou4y 
helped  rebuild  with  economic  aid.        [ 

How  ironical.  In  effect,  we  have  ma^e 
our  Nation  relatively  poor  in  interni- 
tional  monetary  value  by  giving  so  mu^h 
to  our  formerly  "poor  ccxisin"  mllita^ 
allies  In  Western  Europe  with  the  eco- 
nomic aid  we  have  given  them  and  with 
the  carrying  of  the  burden  to  proviie 
their  military  protection  while  th^y 
were  getting  rich  at  our  expense.  Now, 
from  an  international  monetary  stand- 
point, we  are  the  "poor  cousin."  I 

We  have  literally  drained  our  Natl<)n 
to  a  seriously  weak  balance-of -payments 
position  in  relation  to  than  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  because  of  our  generosity  to 
them. 

In  essence,  for  the  generous  aid  ^e 
have  given  them,  they  have  responded  >y 
declaring  and  waging  economic  warfare 
on  us.  And  in  that  economic  warfare, 
along  with  the  Japan  that  we  have  60 
generously  aided,  they  have  literaUy 
captured  Jobs  and  Industries  from  |is 
with  their  cheap  labor  products.  ! 

And  where  we  have  raised  these  ques- 
tions with  them,  their  answer  has  befn 
the  threat  that  they  would  go  Coi^- 
munlst  if  we  did  not  continue  to  caity 
them  militarily  and  economically.        I 

The  time  is  approeM:hing  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  suicidal  pattern  of  ours.  For  if  We 
do  not,  our  Nation  will  go  down  the  dral^. 
because  of  its  generosity  to  ungratefUl 
allies  that  exploit  that  generosity  to  our 
own  detriment  and  peril. 

So  I  salute  the  patient  and  mild-ma|i- 
nered  majority  leader  who  has  so  drfi- 
matically  and  briUlsintly  exercised  the 
steel  of  his  determination  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  Nation  and  to  franlqly 
state  the  unpleasant  truth  in  a  long  ovejr- 
due  warning  to  our  allies  that  exploit  is. 

He  could  not  be  more  right  in  the  prih- 
ciple  of  his  proposal.  By  it.  he  has  already 
produced  remarkable  results  such  as  the 
Brezhnev  bid  to  negotiate  reduction  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments  in  CentitU 
Eiu-ope.  And  I  think  he  may  ha^^e 
brought  our  allies  in  Western  Eur(H>e  ito 
recognition  that  we  mean  it  when  yre 
say  our  patience  is  at  an  end.  Siirely  lat 


this  stage,  neoisolatlonism  is  relatively 
more  acceptable  than  before. 

But  he  could  not  be  more  wrong  in  the 
timing  of  his  amendment.  The  timing  is 
tragic.  The  adoption  of  his  amendment 
at  this  time  would  be  a  disstster.  Para- 
doxically it  would  give  Brezhnev  good 
reason  to  withdraw  his  bid  for  negotia- 
tion of  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments  in  Central  Europe.  It  would 
dissipate  whatever  serloiis  or  sincere  in- 
tentions the  Russians  might  have  on 
the  SALT  talks. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfleld  amend- 
ment is  tragically  wrong,  because  it 
would  imilaterally  cut  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Western  EXirope  on  mutual 
defense  and  at  the  very  time  when  so 
many  oppose  our  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  However  justified  our 
provocation  with  the  foot-dragging  of 
our  allies,  it  would  be  a  cut  without  suf- 
ficient notice  and  consultation  with  our 
allies  to  whom  we  have  made  a  commit- 
ment. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfleld  amendment 
is  tragically  wrong,  because  it  suddenly 
betrays  our  responsibility  to  the  orga- 
nization we  formed  more  than  two  dec- 
ades ago  and  which  organization  has 
kept  the  peace  in  Europe  longer  than 
the  interval  between  the  two  world  wars. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfleld  amend- 
ment is  tragically  wrong,  because  it 
would  necessitate  the  weakening  of  our 
Mediterranean  force,  reinforced  by  West- 
em  Europe,  just  as  the  possibility  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  settlement  is  emerging. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfleld  amendment 
is  tragically  wrong,  because  it  offers  a 
dangerous  incentive  to  those  in  Europe 
who,  in  fear  of  their  jeopardy  if  it  is  car- 
ried out,  would  explore  accommodation 
and  separate  arrangements  with  Russia. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfleld  amendment 
is  tragically  wrong,  because  it  tends  to 
cornAorate  De  Gaulle's  contention  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  relied  on  In 
a  joint  defense  against  aggression. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfleld  amendment 
is  tragically  wrong,  because  it  would  re- 
awaken the  ghost  of  European  disunity 
that  twice  before  brought  catastrophe 
to  the  world. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfield  amendment 
Is  tragically  wrong,  because  it  raises  into 
question  the  reality  of  every  American 
commitment  just  as  we  are  speeding  our 
departure  from  Vietnam. 

At  this  time,  the  Mansfield  amendment 
is  tragically  wrong,  because  It  would  open 
a  chsism  which  can  only  be  welcomed  by 
the  remnants  of  national  militarism  in 
Germany  and  Japan  after  a  generation 
of  peace  and  democracy  provided  for  the 
vast  majority  of  those  nations  by  the 
generosity  of  the  victorious  United 
States. 

Its  adoption  would  herald  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  "tossing  in 
the  towel"  abrogating  Its  commitments 
without  even  consultation  with  Its  allies, 
repudiating  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dimming  the  memory  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  with- 
out even  any  in-depth  hearings  in  a  com- 
plete departure  from  long-established 
procedures  that  constitute  the  legisla- 
tive process. 


Its  adoption  would  be  a  significant 
turn  to  neoisolatlonism  and  to  the  con- 
cept of  Portress  America. 

Its  adoption  would  be  a  giant  step 
backward  for  both  mankind  and  the  Na- 
tion, because  It  would  signify  the  relin- 
quishment of  U.S.  leadership  in  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  that  there  is  no 
magic  or  sanctity  about  a  Eurc^ean  force 
level  of  300,000  Americans. 

I  have  supported  him  in  seeking  a  re- 
duction in  our  troop  levels  In  Europe. 

I  have  supported  him  in  pressing  our 
European  allies  to  pick  up  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden. 

I  applaud  the  results  he  has  achieved 

It  is  time  to  take  a  new  look  at 
Europe — East  and  West — and  to  accom- 
modate our  policies  to  the  p)ersp€Ctivp« 
and  prospects  of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  is  the 
right  way  to  do  it  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  negotiated  cutbacks  by 
both  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  coim- 
tries  are  now  the  most  potentially  pro- 
ductive path  to  a  reduced  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  Europe,  a  reduction  of 
tensions,  and  more  open  relationships 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Senate  should  encourage  the  sid- 
ministratlon  to  vigorously  and  strongly 
pursue  the  opportunity  opened  up  by  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  recent  call  to  start  troop 
withdrawal  negotiations,  and  Mr.  Gro- 
myko's  subsequent  discussion  with  Am- 
bassador Beam.  Such  an  effort  would 
give  us  the  chance  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  amendment  while  enhancing  the 
stability  and  security  of  Europe.  And 
that  Is  what  today's  debate  in  the  Senate 
is  really  all  about. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  right  and  the  sworn 
responsibility  to  review  and  resh£«)e  our 
force  levels  and  our  overseas  deployment. 
We  have  that  right — and  we  must  meet 
that  responsibility. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  our  European 
partners  should  carry  a  i>artner's  share 
of  the  economic  and  military  burden  of 
security.  They  have  the  strength  to  do 
much  more — and  it  is  time  for  them  to 
begin  matching  their  will  to  their  ability. 

And  the  issue  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  troops,  but  when 
and  how.  Not  our  direction  or  our  pur- 
pose, but  timing  and  method  are  the 
heart  of  this  debate. 

How  should  we  decide? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  risks 
that  we  would  nm  if  150.000  American 
servicemen  were  unilaterally  and  quickly 
withdrawn  from  Europe? 

First,  there  is  the  rough  military  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Central  Europe  between 
the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. For  25  years  our  troops  have  helped 
keep  that  balance  and  have  contributed 
to  maintaining  peace  in  Europe.  A  sub- 
stantial American  withdrawal  might  not 
upset  that  balance  and  the  calculus  of 
deterrence — but  it  might.  We  should  not 
make  such  a  drastic  change  hastily. 

Second,  a  substantial  American  with- 
drawal at  this  time  could  endanger  de- 
terrence by  increasing  NATO's  depend- 
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ence  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Most 
of  a  150,000-man  withdrawal  would  come 
from  our  land-based  forces — not  from 
the  approximately  20,000  sailors  and 
marines  in  the  6th  Fleet.  Consequently, 
the  forces  that  were  left  behind  would 
have  to  be  heavily  reoriented  toward  a 
tactical  nuclear  capability.  But  Soviet 
leaders  might  find  a  primarily  nuclear 
force  a  less  believable  deterrent  to  mili- 
tary probes  than  the  present  mix  of  con- 
ventional forces.  Here  again,  we  cannot 
know  for  sure.  We  do  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
never  be  put  in  a  position  where  his  only 
choices  when  faced  with  limited  conven- 
tional attack  in  Europe  are  to  do  nothing 
or  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  the  most  desirable  way  to 
strengthen  deterrence  in  Europe  is  by 
mutual  cutbacks  in  the  armed  forces  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  If  both 
sides  agree  to  reduce  their  forces,  they 
will  reduce  the  threat  that  either  side 
will  gain  a  military  advantage.  Such  an 
agreement  would  also  reflect  and  en- 
hance a  more  basic  relaxation  of  politi- 
cal tensions.  It  would  strengthen  the 
chances  for  peace  on  a  continent  and  in 
a  world  that  has  for  too  long  lived  with 
war.  We  cannot  afford  to  bypass  this 
kind  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  recent  remarks  indi- 
cate a  Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate 
about  mutual  withdrawals.  Yesterday's 
discussion  between  Ambassador  Beam 
and  Mr.  Gromyko  offer  encouraging  signs 
that  such  talks  could  be  undertaken 
without  delay. 

Negotiations  on  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions should  have  been  and  still  should 
be  high  on  our  list  of  diplomatic  prior- 
ities. As  I  said  when  I  returned  from  my 
visit  to  Russia,  this  is  one  of  a  nimiber 
of  areas  in  which  we  can  and  must  try 
to  do  business  with  Soviet  leaders.  We 
should  vigorously  explore  the  negotiating 
possibilities  instead  of  taking  imilateral 
action  which  could  damage  the  prospects 
for  their  success. 

Fourth,  we  should  weigh  the  Impact  of 
force  reductions  in  Europe  on  situations 
like  the  Middle  East. 

Fifth,  U.S.  force  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope could  also  have  a  bearing  on  current 
East-West  negotiations.  Including  the 
SALT  talks.  Progress  on  both  sides  in  re- 
ducing conventional  forces  in  Europe 
could  improve  the  prospects  for  agree- 
ments in  other  areas. 

Sixth,  and  I  believe  most  Importantly, 
one-sided  UJ5.  troop  reductions  now 
would  set  back  vital  efforts  to  reduce 
East-West  tensions  and  would  particu- 
larly damage  Chancellor  Brandt's  ost- 
pohtik.  The  stabilization  of  East-West 
relations  was  the  basic  purpose  behind 
the  original  decision  by  President  Tru- 
man and  the  Congress  to  station  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Europe.  Chancellor  Brandt 
of  West  Germany  is  engaged  in  extreme- 
ly delicate  negotiations  with  Moscow  and 
other  East  European  nations  to  establish 
more  normal  relations.  His  policies,  and 
particularly  our  joint  efforts  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Berlin,  are  of  great  potential 
value,  not  only  to  Germany,  but  to  all  of 
us.  They  deserve  more  than  the  luke- 
warm support  which  the  administra- 
tion has  given  them.  In  my  recent  talk 


with  Chancellor  Brsmdt,  he  described  the 
strong  efforts  he  is  making  to  maintain 
the  balance  between  German  diplomacy 
in  the  East  and  German  commitments  to 
NATO  in  the  West.  Unilateral  American 
troop  withdrawals  at  this  time  could 
weaken  the  NATO  side  of  the  equation 
and  could  make  it  far  more  difficult  for 
Chancellor  Brandt  to  keep  the  necessary 
balance. 

We  must  also  face  the  hard  fact  that 
the  diplomacy  of  normalization  is  not 
without  opposition  in  Germany  itself. 
There,  and  elsewhere,  powerful  voices 
are  opposed  to  any  arrangements  with 
the  Russians  and  any  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions in  Europe.  At  the  very  least,  the 
timing  and  character  of  the  VS.  force 
reductions  called  for  in  this  amendment 
could  unsettle  German  politics. 

For  almost  three  decades,  we  have 
recognized  that  our  troops  in  Em-ope 
serve  a  purpose  beyond  deterring  a  So- 
viet attack.  Our  NATO  commitment 
helps  to  provide  stability  in  German 
poUtics.  Our  troops  help  to  cement 
German  confidence  in  the  West.  They 
represent  the  basis  for  continued  Ger- 
man integration  into  Western  Europe. 
These  purposes  would  not  be  well  served 
by  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  at  a  time 
when  the  Germans  thMnselves  are  de- 
bating a  relaxation  of  tensions  with  the 
East,  and  have  taken  important  initia- 
tives to  do  so. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  are  the 
financial  and  economic  questions.  They 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  peripheral  or 
trivial,  but  I  think  we  should  avoid  plac- 
ing too  great  stress  on  them,  from  either 
side  of  the  issue. 

In  the  current  balance-of-pajrments 
situation,  the  cost  of  America's  presence 
in  Europe  must  be  taken  into  account. 
While  the  precise  figure  is  diflQcult  to 
calculate,  the  best  estimate  is  that  our 
Eluropean  troop  commitmentsi  represent 
a  payments  outflow  of  about  $1.5  bilUon 
a  year. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  our  balance- 
of-paymcnts  problem  is  flows  of  short 
term  capital — so-called  "hot  money" — 
and  domestic  inflation.  Each  of  these 
problems  must  be  solved,  but  neither  will 
be  solved  by  reducing  our  military  pres- 
ence in  Europe. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
avoid  cutting  the  costs  of  our  military 
support  for  NATO.  We  can  and  should 
insist  that  the  Europeans — who  want 
our  troops  in  Europe — must  pay  more  of 
the  cost  of  keeping  them  there.  We  can 
and  should  insist  that  the  administra- 
tion cut  the  fat  from  our  military  forces 
in  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  Those  must  be 
urgent  priorities. 

We  should  not  confuse  a  balance-of- 
payments  savings  overseas  with  a  budg- 
etary savings  here.  Redeployment  of  the 
forces  based  in  Europe  might  contribute 
to  the  former — but  it  would  do  nothing 
about  overall  defense  costs,  unless  the 
forces  were  not  only  redeployed,  but  dis- 
banded. Even  if  this  amendment  forced 
the  withdrawal  of  150,000  American 
soldiers  from  Europe,  presumably  they 
would  be  maintained  in  the  United 
States,  specifically  earmarked  for  NATO. 

We  would  still  be  paying  approximate- 
ly the  same  budget  cost,  or  more,  for  ex- 


actly the  same  forces.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  we  would  get  less  for  our 
money.  We  would  lose  the  political  and 
military  advantages  of  the  current  de- 
ployment in  Europe. 

These,  then,  are  the  issues  which 
should  concern  us  today:  the  conven- 
tional force  balance  of  power — the 
threshold  for  the  potential  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons — the  possibility  of 
negotiation  on  mutual  force  cutbacks,  as 
called  for  by  Mr.  Brezhnev — the  effects 
of  troop  redeployments  on  the  Middle 
East  and  on  SALT — and  the  impact  of 
unilateral  American  withdrawals  both 
on  German  efforts  to  settle  festering  is- 
sues to  the  Easrt  and  on  delicate  prob- 
lems in  Gterman  Internal  politics. 

So  the  essential  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  continue  to  do  for 
the  Europeans  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  We  all  agree  on  the  answer 
to  that. 

The  majority  leader  has  courageously 
dramatized  our  answer — and  he  is  again 
reminding  the  Europeans  of  how  we 
think  and  what  we  expect.  His  remind- 
ers have  been  felt  in  Europe  in  the  past 
and  will  be  felt  there  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. European  governments  have  re- 
sponded in  the  last  few  years  with  larger 
steps  toward  joint  force  planning  and 
more  equitable  defense  spending.  They 
have  recently  made  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  NATO  infrastructure  costs  of 
the  next  5  years. 

Little  of  this  would  have  come  to  pass 
were  it  not  for  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Our  European  partners  should  under- 
stand that  virtually  all  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  with  him  in  expecting  them 
to  pick  up  a  fair  part  of  our  mutual  de- 
fense costs.  And  we  are  with  him  In  our 
impatience.  We  may  wait  longer  for  the 
sake  of  Europe — but  we  cannot  wait  for- 
ever. 

And  just  as  our  NATO  partners  should 
not  misread  what  some  of  us  are  saying, 
so  our  own  executive  branch  should  not 
misread  us  either.  I  am  opposed  to  reduc- 
ing our  forces  in  Europe  by  150.000  men 
at  this  time  and  in  this  way.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  I  oppose  reducing 
excess  military  manpower,  that  is  some- 
thing which  could  and  should  be  ex- 
plored. There  is  plenty  of  fat  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  including  our  European 
forces. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  administration 
has  done  all  it  could  to  pressure  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  to  shoulder  more  of  the  cost 
of  NATO  forces.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
administration  has  done  all  It  could  to 
press  for  a  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tion in  Europe.  That  is  why  Senator 
Mansfield's  efforts  are  so  important.  His 
proposals  have  motivated  more  action  on 
these  fronts  than  might  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  to  Europe  in 
1941  to  fight  a  war.  We  have  stayed  there 
ever  since  to  help  avoid  another  war.  We 
have  succeeded.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
we  are  nearlng  the  time  when  peace  can 
be  maintained  by  diplomacy  and  trade, 
not  primarily  by  arms  and  military 
might.  There  is  evidence  in  SALT,  in  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  recent  statements,  and  in  the 
Gromyko-Beam    conversation   that    we 
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have  an  opportunity  now  to  begin  to  n  b- 
gotiate  seriously  about  force  reductiois 
and  the  future  of  a  stable  peace  in  Ei- 
rope. 

We  must  seize  our  chance.  For  the  tu:ie 
being,  our  troops  in  Europe  are  part  |of 
the  negotiating  equation.  We  must  i^e 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  a  negotiated  peatfe, 
as  we  have  used  them  to  deter  war.  Th  ;y 
can  serve  no  greater  cause.  It  is  the  sar  le 
cause  the  majority  leader  seeks  to  ser/e 
with  his  amendment.  I  disagree  with  Ms 
amendment,  because  I  believe  there  ia  a 
Kpt^cr  w&y. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  t  le 
debate  on  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  (No.  86)  continues  it  is  importajit 
that  we  consider  the  repercussions  pf 
Its  adoption  not  only  in  Europe, 
throughout  the  world. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
my  view,  suggest  to  our  friends  and 
enemies  around  the  world  that  this  coi 
try.  having  failed  to  learn  the  lesson 
the  1930's.  is  retreating  into  isolationist . 
So  severe  and  precipitate  a  reduction  jin 
our  presence  in  Europe  will  not  be  under- 
stood as  a  mere  economy  measure  or  ias 
a  positive  effort  to  encourage  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  | 

We  aire  in  Europe  today  not  as  a  f  aMor 
to  the  Europeans,  but  because  we  have 
learned  that  the  security  of  the  Uniwd 
States  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  security 
of  Europe.  I 

In  1914  and  again  in  1939,  we  leampd 
that  the  failure  to  maintain  a  balance  jof 
power  on  the  European  Continent  could 
lead  to  world  war.  The  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  was  bom  as  a  response  to  thjat 
twice-learned  and  terribly  costly  lessonf— 
and  it  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
balance  that  is  vital  to  the  maintenanjce 
of  peace.  Some  people  argue  that  we  c^n 
safely  bring  our  NATO  troops  home  be- 
cause 26  years  have  passed  peacefully 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  But  tBiis 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  peace  we  hst/e 
enjoyed  in  Europe  the  last  26  years  [is 
largely  a  product  of  the  success  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  in  deterring  a  general 
war  and  in  containing  recurring  explo- 
sive incidents  within  the  Soviet  blocj  I 
find  the  view  that  after  26  years  we  cfen 
pack  up  and  go  home  a  little  like  tihe 
view  that  because  the  town  has  not 
burned  to  the  ground  for  26  years,  We 
can  cut  in  half  the  size  of  the  Ire 
department.  I 

The  immediate  result  of  a  withdrai^al 
from  E^urope  on  anything  approachjjng 
the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  a  collapse  of  confidencei  in 
American  assurances  and  in  the  ordefly 
formulation  of  American  foreign  polity. 
The  United  States  caimot  expect  col- 
laboration with  friends  and  allies  in  l|he 
common  defense  if  our  own  defense  apd 
foreign  policies  are  subjected  to  sudden 
and  capricious  reversals  with  far-rea<jh- 
Ing  consequences.  ! 

In  the  case  of  NATO,  we  and  our  l^u- 
ropean  allies  have  over  the  years  de- 
veloped agreed  upon  consultative  n>a- 
chinery  for  the  formulation  of  comnjon 
policies.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  mere 
disruptive  monkey  wrench  in  that  tia- 
chinery  than  to  present  our  allies  with  a 
fait  accompli  of  the  magnitude  we  ire 
discussing  here. 

What  is  here  at  issue  Is  nothing  1  ess 


than  a  reversal  of  America's  postwar  Eu- 
ropean policy  and  a  rejection  of  the  crea- 
tive European  alliance  that  has,  since 
World  War  n,  kept  the  peace  and  main- 
tained Western  security. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
all  over  the  world  there  are  men  and 
women  whose  lives  and  freedoms  depend, 
in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  lead  the  common 
defense  effort  of  the  free  world.  Our  lead- 
ership cannot  survive  a  policy  process  in 
which  our  relations  with  a  whole  con- 
tinent are  changed  overnight.  And  our 
leadership — our  ability  to  bring  together 
those  independent  states  who  value  their 
independence  and  freedom — is  the  best 
guarantee  of  security  for  the  American 
people. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
at  the  reaction  in  Europe  that  would  fol- 
low adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
concerned  at  the  reaction  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Cutting  our  strength  in  Europe  in  half 
would  encourage  the  Soviets  in  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  has  begun  a  proc- 
ess of  disengagement  from  the  world 
that  would  call  into  question  the  many 
partnerships  that  have  acted  to  deter  So- 
viet adventure.  Such  a  drastic  move  will 
signal  a  failure  of  our  will  and  invite  the 
conclusion  that  we  will  not  stand  firm 
in  a  crisis. 

In  my  view,  the  most  immediate  vic- 
tims of  the  precipitate  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Europe  would  not 
be  our  Western  European  allies,  but  those 
countries  in  more  exposed  and  more  pre- 
carious forward  positions.  The  Middle 
East,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else, 
would  feel  the  effects  of  such  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  of  forces  from  Europe. 

The  American  presence  in  Europe,  and 
especially  our  naval  deployments  in  Italy 
and  on  board  the  Sixth  Fleet,  serve  both 
to  protect  Europe  and  help  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  Middle  East.  A  test  of  our 
resolve  in  one  place  will  have  immediate 
repercussions  in  the  other.  A  lessening  of 
American  interest  in  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope will  inevitably  be  seen  as  foreshad- 
owing a  decline  of  our  determination  to 
help  preserve  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
and  to  protect  our  interests  and  our 
friends  and  allies  there. 

Our  friends  in  Israel  would  view  with 
the  most  urgent  alarm  an  indication  that 
the  United  States  was  no  longer  prepared 
to  maintain  an  adequate  defensive  capa- 
bility in  Europe.  If  America,  in  response 
to  a  fluctuation  in  the  market  for  Euro- 
dollars is  prepared  to  revise  its  relations 
with  a  whole  continent,  how  would 
America  respond  to  a  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East? 

In  the  Middle  East,  moreover,  some  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tive strength  and  effectiveness  of  those 
forces  that  the  United  States  maintains 
In  order  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  drastic  cut- 
back proposed  by  this  amendment  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  our  forces  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean — which  are 
already  threatened  by  the  increasing 
penetration  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  East. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Johnson  told 
of  the  events  of  early  June  1967,  and  of 
how  he  moved  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  for- 


ward in  response  to  an  explicit  threat  of 
Soviet  Intervention  in  the  war  against 
Israel.  In  1967 — and  again  in  the  Jor- 
daniem  crisis  last  year — our  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  spoke  louder  than  words. 
In  1971  we  are  not  going  to  be  very  per- 
suasive with  the  Russians  if  they  see  us 
bringing  home  the  instruments  of  per- 
suasion. 

It  is  striking,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  several  days  of  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  there  has  been  vir- 
tually no  indication  of  support  for  it  by 
those  statesmen,  past  and  present,  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  indication  of  support  from 
those  academic  political  scientists  and 
historians  whose  area  of  expertise  is  con- 
cerned with  defense  and  foreign  policy 
and  European  affairs.  There  has  been 
very  little  editorial  support  for  the  dras- 
tic cutbacks  that  are  proposed  in  this 
amendment. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
last  few  days,  an  unprecedented  out- 
pouring of  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson,  joined 
by  their  Secretaries  of  State,  have  added 
their  voices  to  those  of  us  who  take  pride 
in  the  steadiness  of  the  policies  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  since  World  War  II. 

I  am  not  surprised  by  this.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  soimd  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  In  particular,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  would 
not  wish  to  see  this  coimtry  act  In  a  way 
that,  turning  our  back  on  history,  would 
turn  us  inward.  Americans  have  come  to 
expect  that  our  security,  and  that  of  the 
free  world,  depends  on  our  courage  and 
determination — and  on  our  leadership. 
The  American  people  imderstand  that  we 
caimot  afford  to  retreat  into  isolation— 
that  we  can  tind  must  work  together  with 
those  nations  who  love  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  order  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense. 

In  connection  with  the  current  debate, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion entitled  "NATO— Shield  of  Peace 
and  Freedom"  passed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  in  February  1970,  op- 
posing a  substantial  withdrawal  of  US. 
troops  from  Europe. 

A  great  part  of  what  is  said  In  this 
resolution  is  as  timely  now  as  in  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  and  evidences  the  basic  un- 
derstanding by  the  AFL-CIO  of  the  role 
of  the  conventional  forces  of  NATO,  in- 
cluding their  vital  American  component. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  AFL-CIO. 
over  the  years,  has  been  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  and, 
therefore,  I  believe  this  statement  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  AFL- 
CIO  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

NATO — Shield  of  Pkace  and  Freedom 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  tJnlted  States  took 
the  Initiative  In  establUhlng  NATO  In  order 
to  block  the  Soviet  Union  from  extending 
Its  control  over  the  entire  European  conti- 
nent. Our  nation  did  this  because  two  world 
wars  had  taught  us  that  American  national 
security  la  dependent  upon  a  Europe  free 
from  the  hegemony  of  a  single  power. 

NATO  has  succeeded  In  keeping  the  peace 
In  Europe  and  preserving  the  freedom  of 
our   European   allies.   It   has   served   as   an 
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effective  obstacle  to  a  third  world  vrar  and 
has  thus  assiu'ed  the  Western  nations  two 
decades  of  unparalleled  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

Throughout  these  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. America's  commitment  to  defend  Eu- 
rope has  given  our  allies  security  and  enabled 
them  to  withstand  Moscow's  threats,  at- 
tempts at  Intimidation  and  ultlmatiims.  The 
U.S.  has  backed  Its  commitment  fully.  The 
most  visible  and  convincing  proof  of  our  de- 
termination to  honor  our  pledge  has  been 
the  stationing  of  VS.  troops  on  European 
soil,  mainly  in  West  Germany.  Friend  and 
foe  realize  that  any  aggression  against  West 
Europe  would  at  once  bring  American  forces 
Into  battle — with  all  the  consequences  this 
would  have  for  the  aggressor.  The  presence 
of  a  substantial  number  of  American  troops 
has.  therefore,  served  as  a  reassurance  to 
our  allies  and  a  warning  to  our  enemies. 

This  cornerstone  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
Is  now  In  danger  of  being  imdermlned  by 
the  demand  for  a  speedy  and  major  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Europe — a 
demand  expressed  In  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Mansfield. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  views  this 
proposal  with  great  concern.  It  regards  a 
drastic  cut  in  American  troop  strength  In 
Europe  at  the  present  time  as  a  grave  threat 
to  the  secvirlty  of  the  United  States,  the  free- 
dom of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  consider  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
Mansfield  resolution  as  unrealistic  and  fal- 
lacious. Its  main  assumption  Is  that  the  So- 
viet Union  no  longer  harbors  expansionist 
designs  in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  all  avail- 
able evidence  points  to  the  contrary.  As  wit- 
nessed by  the  International  conference  of 
Communist  parties  held  last  June  in  Moscow, 
and  by  the  WFTXT  Congress  held  last  October 
In  Budapest,  the  Kremlin  has  stepped  up  its 
subversive  campaign  against  the  West  Euro- 
pean countries;  it  lends  increased  support  to 
the  efforts  ot  the  French  and  other  Conmau- 
nlst  parties  to  gain  power;  it  seeks  to  pene- 
trate— and  not  without  success — mass  orga- 
nizations In  West  Qermany  such  as  trade 
unions,  student  movements  and  church 
groups. 

On  the  diplomatic  field,  it  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit the  new  Ostpolltlk  of  the  Brandt  gov- 
ernment, not  only  for  winning  recognition  of 
its  World  War  n  conquests,  but  also  to 
weaken  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and 
loosen  the  ties  binding  the  Federal  Republic 
to  the  West  and  especially  NATO.  Likewise, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  so-called  conference 
on  European  security,  ardently  sought  by  the 
Soviet  government,  is  the  consolidation  of 
Moscow's  East  European  conquests  and  the 
dismantlement  of  NATO.  This  continues  to 
be  the  over-rldlng  preoccupation  of  the 
Soviets. 

Moscow  has  ordered  a  worldwide  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  Its  front  organizations  to  promote 
this  objective.  At  the  October  1969  WPTU 
Congress,  Shelepln,  former  political  police 
chief  and  now  head  of  the  Soviet  "trade 
unions,"  proposed  that  this  world  body  wage 
a  carefully  prepared,  step  by  step,  campaign 
to  lure  the  free  trade  unions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  join  with  the  Communist-controlled 
labor  organizations  in  a  conference  to  con- 
sider the  "security  of  the  continent." 

This  political  drive  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  continuous  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
power.  To  the  disadvantage  of  NATO.  Mos- 
cow's strategic  position  has  considerably  im- 
proved In  recent  years.  With  the  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Russia  troops  are  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  Czech-German  border.  The 
presence  of  strong  Soviet  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  threatens  the  Southern  flank 
of  NATO  and  endangers  oil  supplies  for  West 
European  countries.  And  the  integration  of 
Moscow  Pact  troops  under  Soviet  control  has 
been  further  advanced. 

A  second  fallacy  In  the  Mansfield  resolution 


Is  the  belief  that  a  U.S.  troop  cutback  would 
bring  about  a  lessening  of  tension  in  tbe 
heart  of  Europe.  Actually,  such  a  unilateral 
move  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  The 
NATO  member  states  have  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  with 
them  a  mutual  and  balanced  reduction  in 
the  armed  forces  confronting  each  other.  The 
Soviet  government  has  ignored  this  appeal. 
Moscow  expects  large  numbers  of  U.S.  troops 
to  leave  Europe  without  the  Soviets  having 
to  reciprocate.  It  Is  clear  that  our  unilateral 
action  will  dim  the  chances  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  similar  cut- 
back in  Warsaw  pact  forces. 

A  third  fallacy  Is  the  assumption  that  U.S. 
troops  could  be  easily  replaced  by  European 
forces  and  that,  therefore,  an  American  with- 
drawal would  have  no  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  is  true  that  our  European  allies 
have  not  k^t  fully  their  promises  regarding 
conventional  arms.  While  we  should  press  for 
the  fulfillment  of  their  commitments,  we 
must  realize  that  this  situation  cannot  be 
remedied  overnight.  Even  if  It  were  poeelble 
to  replace,  reasonably  soon,  U.S.  troops  by 
European  forces,  this  would  not  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  a  major  American  cut- 
back. Such  a  cutback  would  be  widely  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  disinterest  in  and  disen- 
gagement from  Eurojje,  as  a  return  to  isola- 
tionism. The  Mansfield  resolution  has  al- 
ready caused  dismay  and  apprehension 
among  our  European  allies.  Its  adoption  and 
implementation  would,  in  all  probability,  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  Soviet  Union  to 
step  up  Its  pressure  and  blackmail  tactics  In 
the  hope  of  frightening  the  countries  of  West 
Europe  into  submission. 

Confronted  with  a  much  smaller  number 
of  American  tro<^>s,  the  Soviets  might  even 
be  emboldened  to  commit  aggressive  acts.  In 
such  a  case,  the  United  States  would  be  left 
with  a  choice  only  between  accepting  capit- 
ulation or  risking  nuclear  war  In  order  to 
assure  Europe's  and,  finally,  our  own  survival 
as  a  free  nation. 

A  fourth  fallacy  Is  the  assumption  that 
improved  transport  facilities  would  enable 
American  combat  units  to  return  speedily  to 
Europe  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  How- 
ever, this  argument  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  danger  of  planes  being  Intercepted; 
it  underrates  the  time  factor  and  Ignores  the 
possibility  that  a  Soviet  massive  blitz  attack 
might  destroy  all  landing  places  in  allied 
hands. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  other  sponsors  of 
his  resolution  have  mainly  adduced  financial 
grounds  in  arguing  for  a  reduced  U.S.  Mili- 
tary establishment  in  Europe.  They  maintain 
that  our  European  allies  can  well  afford  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  their  defense 
needs.  For  years,  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  call- 
ing for  a  more  fair  sbaj-lng  of  NATO  expend- 
itures. We  now  urge  our  government  to  step 
up  its  efforts  to  secure  more  equitable  ar- 
rangements. Our  government  should  seek  an 
agreement  under  which  NATO  costs  would 
be  financed  through  a  joint  budget.  This 
would  facilitate  a  just  solution  of  this  crucial 
problem  and  serve  the  best  Interests  of  all 
concerned. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  that  we  have 
commitments  to  our  European  allies  not  only 
under  NATO.  When  we  urged  them  to  sign 
the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  we  assumed  an 
additional  moral  responsibility  for  their  de- 
fense. Any  substantial  reduction  In  our  armed 
forces  now  might  be  regarded  as  a  betrayal 
of  their  trust  In  us.  Compared  with  1962, 
there  are  today  almost  100.000  fewer  U.S.  sol- 
diers In  Europe.  Any  further  major  reduction 
would  weaken  our  military  presence  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  credibility  of  our  com- 
mitment might  be  seriously  questioned. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Administra- 
tion to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  Europe  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
threat  persists  and  an  agreement  on  a  re- 


ciprocal and  balanced  troop  withdrawal  has 
not  been  con<duded  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

February  1970. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  material  prepared  by  the 
appropriate  executive  agencies  entitled 
"Sharing  the  Burdens  of  NATO's  Com- 
mon Defense."  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
and  of  benefit  to  Senators  who  are  fol- 
lowing this  debate  closely  to  have  before 
them  the  facts  presented  in  this  execu- 
tive agency  summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sharing  the  BtraoENS  of  NATO's  Common 
Detense — America's  Bxtrden 
The  operating  costs  of  maintaining  our 
300,000  troops  in  Europe  ( including  the  Sixth 
Fleet)  in  fiscal  year  1970  totaled  about  $3  bil- 
lion, or  less  than  Vi  per  cent  of  United  States 
QNP.  If  we  add  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
U.S.  support  base,  including  new  equipment, 
traimng  and  logistic  support,  the  total  cost 
is  about  97-8  bUlion,  or  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  our  QNP.  If  we  were  to  Include  all 
forces  "oriented"  toward  NATO,  and  their 
related  support  elements,  the  total  cost 
would  approximate  $14  billion.  This  figure, 
however,  includes  forces  not  In  E\irope  which 
are  used  for  non-NATO  purposes;  for  exam- 
ple, in  Vlet-Nam.  U.S.  defense  expenditures 
entering  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  NATO  Europe  totaled  about  $17 
billion  in  fiscal  year   1970. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  our  mlUtary  pres- 
ence m  Europe  has  declined  from  a  high  of 
approximately  434,000  in  1961-«2  to  about 
300,000  today,  a  reduction  of  134,000 
men,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  total 
force,  over  the  last  decade.  We  have,  of 
course,  substantially  Improved  the  qualita- 
tive posture  of  this  force  as  it  was  reduced 
quantitatively.  The  US  share  of  toUl  Alli- 
ance manpower  In  Europe  has  also  declined. 
In  1961  the  US  provided  60  per  cent  of 
NATO's  combat  ready  troops.  Now,  the  Allies 
supply  90  per  cent  of  the  ground  troops. 
the  allied  bxtrden 
Our  European  Allies  have  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  common  defense. 
From  $19.6  billion  in  1965,  their  total  de- 
fense expenditures  have  risen  to  almost  $23 
billion  in  1969.  They  spend  an  average  of  3.9 
per  cent  of  their  ONP  on  defense.  The  key 
countries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  spend 
5.1  per  cent,  4.4  per  cent  and  3.6  per  cent 
re8i>ectively  of  their  GNP's  on  defense. 

This  3.9  per  cent  average  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  US  figures  of  $3  billion  and 
$7-8  billion  (each  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
US  ONP),  and  $14  billion  (about  1^  per 
cent  of  US  GNP) . 

Over  the  past  decade  the  Allies  have  made 
substantial  additions  to  the  number  of  men 
under  arms.  For  example,  between  1960  and 
1969  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in- 
creased Its  armed  forces  from  270,400  to  462.- 
700 — an  expansion  of  192,300.  In  fact,  the 
European  Allies  maintain  about  2.9  million 
men  In  their  armed  forces — and  they  are 
significantly  better  equipped  now  than  in 
the  past.  They  are  also  more  combat-ready 
than  earlier.  Practically  all  of  these  forces 
would  be  employed  in  the  direct  defense  of 
NATO  Europe.  Looked  at  another  way,  in 
the  critical  area  of  Central  Europe  our  Allies 
supply  20  of  the  2414  combat-ready  and  in 
place  divisions,  not  counting  the  five  French 
combat-reedy  divisions.  In  the  rest  of  NATO 
Europe,  our  Allies  supply  an  additional  26 
divisions. 

The  most  significant  increases  in  the  Al- 
lied contribution  to  the  common  defenae, 
however,  occur  In  the  area  of  qualitative  im- 
provements.   Without    great    publicity,   the 
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AIUm  have  made  major  advances  In  ptr- 
cbaslng  improved  forcea.  They  have  amM- 
tloufl  plana  for  further  improvement.  Almost 
all  countrtee  are  completing  the  purchwe 
and  deployment  of  modem  tanlta,  includmg 
Leopards,  Chleftalna.  and  the  AMX-SO.  Their 
plans  call  for  additional  slzeahle  purchases 
of  the  modem  armor  and  anti-armor  foroea 
ao  crlUcal  to  a  suocea«fva  defense  of  We«t- 
em  Europe. 

IMrther.  several  of  the  AlUes.  Including 
the  FBO  and  the  UK,  are  Improving  their 
mobUlaatlon  system — indUpenslble  If  NATO's 
forward  strategy  Is  to  be  succeeaful.  The 
Allies  have  constantly  Improved  the  qua»i- 
tlty  of  their  aircraft,  purchasing  substantial 
numbers  of  US  F-104  and  F-4.  Their  platos 
call  for  additional  major  purchases  of  sl«i- 
llar  sophisticated  aircraft. 

The  Alllee  are  also  building  and  purchas- 
ing sUeable  numbers  of  new  anU-submarlne 
ahlpe  and  aircraft.  Including  the  U8-bT|Ut 
P-3. 

Finally  ten  of  the  European  AlUes  h^ve 
underUken  a  special  European  Defense  Im- 
provement Program  (EDIP)  goln«  weU  l»e- 
yond  previously  existing  pUns  and  designed 
to  improve  Alliance  defense  capabilities  In 
several  critical  areas.  The  EDIP  will  c^st 
about  ei  bUllon  over  five  years  and  wUl  co«q- 
prlse  two  types  of  additional  defense  ^- 
pendltures: 

A  special  contribution  of  M20  mllllonjo 
NATO's  common  infrastructure,  which  Will 
be  a  major  step  toward  improving  the  v*l- 
nerablUty  of  NATO's  tactical  alrf«»";JP- 
cludlng  our  own.  and  may  ultimately  provjde 
several  thousand  additional  shelters.  NATO 
communications  will  also  be  Improved,  pto- 
vldlng  more  reliable  crisis  management  atid 
combat  control.  ■ 

Improvements  to  national  forces  coetl^ 
about  e450-600  million  for  the  next  five  years, 
with  substantial  further  amounts  to  follow. 
This  wUl  provide  NATO  with  a  major  im- 
provement in  Its  abUlty  to  mount  a  succees- 
ful  conventional  defense.  A  partial  list  of 
national  improvements  Includes; 

TTNTITD    KrNCDOM 

1.  Addition  of  four  squadrons  of  Jagilar 
close-support    aircraft. 

2.  Retention  of  an  aircraft  carrier  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  deactlvlzatlon. 

3.  An  additional  armored  car  regiment  to 
ready  reserves. 

rao 

Purchase  and  operation  of  more  than  fl^ty 
heavy-lift  US-made  helicopters. 
BELcraM 

Purchase  and  operation  of  additional  uS 
made  transport  aircraft.  The  PRO  wUl  ajso 
contribute    to    Turkey    aircraft    valued  |at 
$79  M. 

As  important  as  these  actual  ImproTe- 
ments  are  to  NATO's  defenses,  at  least  as 
Important  Is  the  psychological  boost  to  our 
Allies  that  such  a  cooperative  project  pto- 
ducea. 

This  Initial  Joint  program  of  the  ten 
ropean  Allies,  the  Eurogroup.  provides  a  siic 
cessfiil   foundation  on  which  equally  -*" 
bltlous  follow-on  eflOTts  can  rise. 
orrsETS 

In  the  past,  the  PRO  has  largely  offset  t(he 
balance  of  payment  Impact  of  US  defease 
expenditures  In  West  Germany,  where  t»o 
thirds  of  our  European  forces  are  stationed. 
In  the  early  1960's,  when  the  FRO  was 
equipping  an  expanding  defense  force.  I(he 
West  Oermans  purchased  large  quantities  of 
nUlltary  equipment  from  the  US,  offsetting 
US  defense  expenditures  in  the  FRO.  by 
mid-decade,  however,  the  Federal  Republic's 
need  for  equipment  leveled  off,  then  Re- 
clined. Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1967  spedial 
financial  measures  were  utilized.  Including 
the  purchase  by  the  PRO  of  US  bonds. 

The  current  offset  agreement  covers  the 
period  July    1,   1969   to  June  30,   1971   a^d 


neutralizes  about  80  per  cent  of  the  balance 
of  payments  outflow. 

It  Includes: 

FRO  military  procurement  In  the  U.S., 
(842  million. 

10-year  Oerman  loan  to  the  UJB..  9360 
million. 

FRO  clvUtan  procurement  In  the  VS.,  tlSO 
million. 

Other  components  which,  added,  to  the 
above   elements,   total  about  $1.6  billion. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  negotiating  a  re- 
newal of  the  offset  arrangement  with  the 
FRO. 

In  addition  to  this  formal  offset,  o\ir  other 
European  Allies  purchase  major  amounts  of 
UJ3.  military  equipment,  averaging  almost 
$260  million  annually  over  the  past  ten 
years  with  a  high  of  $393  million  In  1966 
and  a  low  of  $67  million  In  1961.  These  pur- 
chases are  In  large  part  the  result  of  the 
interdependence  that  flows  from  the  shared 
Interests  of  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Finally,  It  Is  necessary  to  be«u'  In  mind  that 
while  NATO's  security  Interest  focuses  on 
Europe  and  North  America,  the  U.S.  has 
various  Interests  In  the  Pacific,  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere  that  reqiiUe  It  to  main- 
tain a  defense  posture  much  greater  than 
that  needed  solely  to  carry  out  our  NATO 
commitment.  Further,  the  cost  of  America's 
nuclear  deterrent  Is  substantial.  We  could, 
of  course,  suggest  that  our  Allies  develop 
their  own  nuclear  forces.  We  decided,  how- 
ever, long  ago  that  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
nuclear  proliferation  far  outweigh  any  pos- 
sible advantage  In  terms  of  burden  sharing. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  Intends  to 
remain  a  world  power,  so  long  as  It  prefers 
to  restrict  nuclear  proliferation,  it  can  ex- 
pect to  carry  a  defense  burden  substantially 
greater  than  the  burdens  borne  by  smaller 
Allied  powers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  brief.  I  want 
again  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wa.^'h- 
ington  for  the  remarks  he  has  jusc  made, 
which  is  another  contribution  by  him 
in  this  highly  important  field  where  he 
is  unusually  well  versed  as  a  result  of 
his  intense  interest,  as  well  as  particular 
application  to  the  subject  matter  over 
a  period  of  years. 

I  have  followed  his  reasoning  closely. 
He  has  made  an  additional  contribution 
to  this  debate. 

I  especially  appreciate  it,  Senator,  and 
thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  thank  my 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  has, 
over  the  years,  followed  closely  the  prob- 
lems of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alli- 
ance and  especially  the  problems  of  bur- 
den sharing,  and  who  has  made  many 
contributions  to  this  dialog  and  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  1  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
to  acquire  the  floor  in  my  own  right, 
rather  than  asking  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  jrield.  as  he  has  a  sore 
throat.  Obvioudy,  over  the  ensuing 
weeks,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
catch  him  in  good  voice  at  another  time. 

I  want  to  draw  one  point  from  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington; namely,  a  point  which  I  think 
should  be  recognized  as  something  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  United  States.  I  coimt  myself  as  one 
of  those  who  feel  strongly  about  main- 
taining a  proper  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  sold  giving  adequate  support  to 
Israel  when  that  support  is  needed.  But 


I  do  want  to  restate  part  of  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  this  morning,  and  that 
was  the  excellent  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vennont  (Mr.  AnckN). 

1  quote  from  his  statement,  on  page  6: 
And  enough  should  be  left,  no  doubt,  to 

serve  notice  that  we  have  a  vital  Interest 
In  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world — a  subject  to 
which  NATO  could  well  address  Itself. 

There  is  the  inference,  of  course,  that 
NATO  has  done  nothing  in  that  regard. 

Now  this  raising  of  the  specter — not 
only  has  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton raised  It,  but  also  the  Senator  from 
New  York— that  if  anything  happens  to 
NATO  it  woiild  obviously  impair  our 
ability  to  render  security  to  the  Israeli 
nation,  I  believe  brought  out  an  interest- 
ing point:  where  we  are  living  within 
another  nation,  with  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  there,  that  nation  is  called  the 
host  nation.  If  the  host  nation  chooses 
not  to  let  us  use  our  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned In  their  country  as  part  of  an  op- 
eration relative  to  another  part  of  the 
world,  we  would  be  hard-pressed  to  use 
them  in  that  regard. 

An  example  would  be  if  West  Germany 
chose  to  impede  any  activity  we  might 
want  to  engage  in  the  Middle  East  in- 
volving Israel,  West  Germany  could  be 
a  block  to  the  exercise  of  that  foreign 
p>ollcy. 

It  is  an  interesting  state  of  affairs  that 
develops.  I  fail  to  understand  the  logic 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  or  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  that  matter. 
We  now  are  dependent  upon  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  as  to  whether  we  are 
able  to  get  involved  in  the  Middle  East, 
If  we  felt  that  was  in  our  interest. 
Rather  than  giving  us  the  facility  to  act. 
large  NATO  commitments  impair  our 
ability  to  act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  concur  in  what  his  friend 
from  Alaska  has  just  said.  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  there  was  a  period  of  time  which  we 
were  so  obsessed  with  the  problems  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  we  suggested  to  the 
Russians  the  thougnt  that  perhaps  we 
were  not  so  concerned  about  the  Middle 
East  as  we  should  have  been. 

I  have  said  before  that  just  one  or  two 
Phantom  Jets  appearing  on  the  runway 

2  years  ago  in  Tel  Aviv  would  have  been 
ample  signal.  We  would  not  have  had 
to  make  a  major  speech  or  involved  our- 
selves in  a  big  cold  war  confrontation. 
But  the  message  should  have  been  given 
earlier  to  the  Russians  that  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Middle  East  was  very  much 
in  our  national  interest. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
suggesting  that  we  should  clearly  estab- 
lish the  record  of  our  deep  concern  about 
the  freedom  of  Israel  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  maximum  effort  to  secure 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  if  we  are 
talking  about  international  credibility,  it 
seems  to  me  that  part  and  parcel  of 
maintaining  freedom  throughout  the 
world  is  to  see  that  each  nation  does  the 
most  that  it  can  to  use  its  own  resources 
in  providing  for  its  own  freedom. 

Here  we  are,  some  25  years  after  the 
founding  of  NATO,  with  the  same  force 
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level  committed  to  Europe  that  was  com- 
mitted by  President  Harry  Truman.  The 
McClellan  amendment,  requiring  the 
President  to  obtain  specific  congressional 
consent  before  committing  more  than 
the  initial  four  divisions,  was  passed  in 
1951  by  a  49-to-43  vote.  And  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  voted  to 
support  congressional  authority  to  main- 
tain control  over  the  force  levels.  Yet  we 
have  not  seen  the  assumption  of  addi- 
tional burdens  by  our  allies  in  Europe  on 
the  order  I  would  like  to  see.  I  have  not 
seen  the  increase  that  is  appropriate. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  salute  him  for  pointing  this  out. 

I  do  not  see  how  our  requiring  and 
reqjiesting  our  friends  and  allies  in  West- 
em  Europe  to  assimie  an  additional 
share  of  this  burden  relates  to  our  re- 
solve to  deal  with  the  problems  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment  or  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  would  ham- 
per the  6th  Fleet.  There  is  nothing  there 
at  all.  Less  than  10  percent  of  Americ£in 
forces  in  Europe  are  associated  with  the 
6th  Fleet.  More  than  two-thirds  are  sta- 
tioned in  Germany. 

I  think  we  are  not  accurate  in  trying 
to  tie  the  Middle  East  question  to  the 
possible  withdrawal  of  150.000  troops 
from  Western  Europe.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  in  suggesting  that 
the  two  are  different  questions,  and  that 
we  are  wrong  if  we  confuse  them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  for 
sharing  that  particular  view.  I  think  that 
is,  of  course,  part  of  the  dialog  and 
discussion  that  has  taken  place.  I  think 
that  many  times  the  discussions  go  far 
afield. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STiiTVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  alliance  forged  in  the  West  after 
World  War  n  has  permitted  Eur(q)e  to 
prosper  and  an  uneasy  peace  to  prevail. 
But  circumstances  have  changed  enor- 
mously in  the  intervening  period.  It  is 
now  past  time  the  United  States  seriously 
measured  the  cost  of  its  commitment  to 
the  alliance  against  its  value  to  us  and  to 
our  allies.  Senator  Mansfield  has  done 
the  Nation  and  the  alliance  a  service  by 
provoking  a  long  overdue  reexEimination 
of  our  commitment  to  NATO. 

It  has  become  quite  evident  from  this 
debate  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
share  a  desire  for  a  reduction  in  n.S. 
force  levels  and  military  spending  and 
for  a  withdrawal  of  forces  from  stations 
throughout  the  world.  We  share,  too,  a 
desire  to  rectify  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  Our  NATO  commitment  contrib- 
uted last  year  a  net  deficit  of  about  $800 
million  to  our  overall  payments  deficit 
of  about  $9.6  billion. 

The  question  then  is  whether  the 
Mansfield  amendment  will  achieve  in  any 
measure  these  shared  purposes — and  at 
what  cost. 

The  reduction  of  U.S.  force  levels  In 
Western  Europe  by  150,000  men  would 
not  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  overall 
U5.  force  levels.  It  would  simply  mean  a 
costly  transfer  of  troops  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  would  be 
about  as  expensive  to  maintain  them. 


Such  a  precipitate  move  back  to  our 
shores  would  coincide  with  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  and  the  growing 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle  East  and 
eastern  Mediterranean.  The  SALT  talks 
are  imderway.  The  Ostpolitik  of  Willy 
Brandt  is  being  tested.  The  Pour  Power 
talks  and  Common  Market  negotiations 
are  in  progress.  There  is  hope  for  a  new 
detente,  indeed,  for  a  resolution  of  many 
of  the  Issues  which  have  vexed  relations 
between  East  and  West  since  the  World 
War. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  the  Congress  to 
demand  that  we  vrithdraw  150,000  troops 
from  Europe  unilaterally  and  without  so 
much  as  consulting  our  allies.  To  puU  up 
stakes  would  rim  the  risk  of  demoralizing 
the  alliance  and  destabilizing  a  carefully 
constructed  bsdance  of  power.  By  so  do- 
ing we  would  only  diminish  the  prospects 
for  a  reconciliaticm,  of  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  between  the  great  powers. 
It  could  lead  to  a  greater  dependence  on 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  Europeans  and 
to  a  West  German  nuclear  capability. 

Besides,  our  purpose  Is  not  unilateral 
withdrawal.  It  is  to  preserve  peace  by 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope and  by  seeking  a  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  withdrawal  from  Europe. 
The  unilateral  withdrawal  of  half  our 
forces  would  diminish  the  prospects  for 
a  mutual  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  European  soil — prospects  which 
have  been  brightened  on  at  least  two 
recent  occasions  by  the  statements  of 
Chairman  Brezhnev. 

The  U.S,  presence  in  Europe  does  con- 
tribute about  $800  million  to  our  pay- 
ments deficit  after  European  offsets. 
With  the  reevaluation  of  European  cur- 
rencies and  rising  costs,  the  deficit  at- 
tributable to  NATO  costs  could  increase. 
But  the  deficit  could  be  eliminated  by  a 
greater  European  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  U.S.  presence  In  Europe,  as  effec- 
tively as  by  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 
The  EiUDpeans  are  not  now  contributing 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  their  own 
defense.  Under  our  Offset  Agreement 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
it  agrees  to  purchase  miUtary  hardware 
and  civilian  goods  in  the  United  States, 
grants  us  a  10-year  loan  of  $250  milhon, 
encourages  German  investment  in  the 
United  States  and  purchases  for  dollars 
foreign  obligations  owed  to  the  United 
States,  It  contributes  virtually  nothing 
out  of  pocket  to  defray  the  costs  of  our 
presence  in  Western  Germany. 

If  our  presence  is  not  worth  its  cost, 
or  some  larger  share,  to  the  Europeans, 
then  it  might  well  be  argued  that  it  is 
not  worth  it  to  us  either.  That  would  be 
the  time  to  consider  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

The  Offset  Agreement  with  West  Ger- 
many expires  on  June  30.  It  is  being  re- 
negotiated now.  The  West  Germans  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
our  continued  presence  in  Western  Eu- 
rope is  necessary  for  their  security  and 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  alliance. 
All  the  NATO  ministers  will  have  that 
opportimity  at  their  meeting  in  Lisbon 
next  month.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
troop  withdrawal  by  congressional  fiat 
now  would  at  best  be  premature. 


Let  us  first  give  the  administration 
and  our  good  friends  in  Europe  the 
chance  to  renegotiate  force  levels  and 
cost  contributions  agEdnst  the  backdrop 
of  mounting  public  and  congressional 
concern. 

The  impatience  of  the  Ameriwm  peo- 
ple and  the  Senate,  aggravated  by  mone- 
tary diflaculties,  should  by  now  be  obvi- 
ous. As  Edmimd  Buiice  once  said: 

"There  are  limits  at  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue." 

We  are  rapidly  i4>pro{u:hing  those 
limits. 

In  the  negotiations  with  the  West  Ger- 
mans and  in  the  meeting  to  be  held  by 
the  NATO  Defense  Ministers  in  Lisbon 
next  month,  the  Allies  will  have  a  chance 
to  ground  their  partnership  once  again 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  cooperation  and 
common  sacrifice  In  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon cause.  If  the  Mansfield  amendment 
is  defeated  on  Wednesday,  it  will  be  back 
again  and  with  more  support — unless  in 
the  meantime  the  Allies  have  redis- 
tributed the  burdens  of  their  joint 
defense. 

I  have  joined  Senators  Mathias, 
Javits,  and  Httmphrey  in  offeriog  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6531  which  reaffirms 
U.S.  suw>ort  for  NATO.  It  also  calls  for 
the  President  to  pursue  with  our  NATO 
Allies  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  ar- 
rangements for  a  mutual  and  balanced 
reduction  of  forces  in  Eurc^je.  It  calls 
upon  the  President  to  seek  a  more  sub- 
stantial contribution  by  our  prosperous 
NATO  Allies  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing our  forces  in  EJurope  and  to  report  to 
Congress  by  September  15,  1971.  It  does 
not  endanger  the  alliance.  It  does  not 
threaten  our  allies,  as  certain  of  the 
amendments  may  do.  It  does  not  leave 
U.S.  force  levels  to  be  determined  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  as  does  one 
amendment.  It  joins  the  Congress  with 
the  President  in  a  reaffirmation  of  Amer- 
ican support  for  the  aUiance.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  perhaps  a  final  plea  from 
both  for  a  fair  distribution  of  the  alli- 
ance's burden. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. I  listened  to  his  statement  in  sub- 
stantiskl  agreement.  I  just  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  between  now  and  tomorrow  he 
would  take  the  time  to  read  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr,  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe).  This 
amendment  seems  to  me  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  argument  he  presents. 

Our  Eunendment  would  give  the  NATO 
allies  until  the  end  of  this  year  to  ne- 
gotiate for  Ein  additional  assumption  of 
the  balance-of-payment  loss  resulting 
from  maintaining  the  troops  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  our 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

If  it  is  the  judgment  of  our  European 
allies  that  the  contribution  of  the  150,000 
troops  to  their  defense  is  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  bear  at  least  one-half  of 
the  present  imcompensated  bsJance-of- 
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payments  deficit  resulting  from  the  sta- 
tioning of  our  forces — a  sum  of  about 
$325  million — then  we  would  withd^w 
the  150.000  troops,  in  two  stages. 
June  30  and  December  31  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  kind 
permit  me  to  proceed.  This  is  a  ratfcer 
long  question.  But  I  suggest  to  him,  jbe- 
cause  I  am  deeply  concerned,  that  ^e 
amendment  which  bears  his  name  ind 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Miry- 
land  (Mr.  Mathias),  has  no  force  knd 
effect.  It  Is  more  of  the  same  kincj  of 
language  that  I  and  others  have  ^g- 
gested  In  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  Ithe 
time  has  come  for  our  actions  to  cbn- 
form  to  our  words.  We  should  put  |the 
Senate  on  record  and  strengthen  |the 
President's  hand  by  saying  to  our  friends. 
"It  has  been  25  years;  now  is  the  tirte." 

I  hope  the  Senator  between  now  kjid 
tomorrow  would  consider  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  proposals  presented  by  him 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland.         I 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  have  alrejady 
studied  the  Senator's  proposal,  anjd  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  for  makiiig  a 
very  worthwhile  contribution  to  the jde- 
bate.  Not  only  have  I  studied  it  b«t  I 
have  made  reference  to  it  in  my  ccm- 
ments  in  referring  to  the  amendnient 
offered  by  Senators  Javits,  Mati^ias, 
HtJMPHREY,  and  myself.  I  said  this 
amendment,  our  amendment,  does  'not 
threaten  our  allies.  That  was  an  indirect 
reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  That  is  my  prltici- 
pal  quarrel  with  It.  Our  purposes  are  the 
same.  But  I  believe  his  amendment  might 
very  well  be  regarded  as  an  ultimatum 
and  if  so,  I  fear  it  might  be  counterpro- 
ductive. 

The  message  is  plain  from  what  jhas 
been  said  and  what  is  incorporate^  in 
the  amendment  we  have  offered.  I  w(>uld 
hope  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go;  be- 
yond those  words  to  what  I  regard  is  a 
very  blunt  instrument  which  woulct  in 
effect,  threaten  our  friends  In  Europe 
through  a  withdrawal  of  forces  If  (jhey 
did  not  come  up  with  a  certain  amount 
by  a  certain  time.  , 

It  is  really  a  difference  in  tactics,  and 
not  in  substance.  The  Senator's  amgnd- 
ment  is  certainly  deserving  of  very  Seri- 
ous consideration  and  it  is  a  very  worth- 
while contribution  to  this  debate,  tike 
the  other  amendments,  it  demonstrates 
the  impatience  of  the  American  petople 
and  the  Congress  with  the  way  in  which 
the  costs  of  the  alliance  are  presents  di- 
vided between  the  allies.  I 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  pursue  this  dialog  a  bit  further. 
The  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Is  over  results.  As  I  read  the  langimge  of 
the  amendment  presented  by  Senators 
Saxbe,  Ribicoff,  and  myself,  it  seen^  to 
me  that  the  way  it  has  been  presented 
it  is  not  a  threat.  In  fact,  the  speeth  I 
made  yesterday  and  the  way  I  will  pre- 
sent it  on  the  floor  when  the  time  cotoies. 
if  I  can  parliamentarily  present  it,  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  threat.  I 

I  have  been  a  member  of  our  N^TO 
delegation  for  almost  every  year  slnjce  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  gteat 
camaraderie  with  our  parliamentary 
colleagues  in  Western  Europe.  I  do  "'^ 


not 


want  to  threaten.  But  I  want  oiu-  coun- 
try to  achieve  certain  results. 

I  am  advised  that  the  administration 
is  very  anxious  to  get  our  NATO  allies  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  which  is  precipitated  by 
stationing  troops  in  Western  Europe.  I 
am  advised  that  the  last  time  they  sat 
down  to  negotiate,  they  tried  to  negotiate 
for  a  $1 -billion  setoff,  but  were  only  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  $1  billion  spread  over 

5  years.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  give  the 
administration  the  kind  of  negotiating 
tools  it  needs.  And  certainly  if  our  NATO 
allies  feel  this  cost  to  them  is  not  worth 
it,  they  should  not  negotiate.  But  let 
them  know  we  are  putting  the  burden 
on  them.  We  are  not  threatening  them. 
We  are  saying  that  we  are  willing  to 
maintain  the  troops  and  pay  the  costs. 

I  am  not  talking  about  requiring  them 
to  pay  a  substantially  increased  share  of 
our  total  NATO  costs.  I  am  talldng  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion so  far  as  the  balance  of  payments 
is  concerned,  the  fact  that  some  Euro- 
pean interests  are  giving  the  dollar  a 
hard  time.  Given  those  circumstances,  it 
seems  only  fair  and  equitable  to  suggest 
to  the  Europeans  that  they  assimie  a 
larger  share  of  the  balance-of -payments 
burden. 

No  threats  are  involved,  only  a  state- 
ment of  facts  and  commitments  in  a 
friendly  way,  to  deal  with  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  said  about  giving  the  ad- 
ministration tools.  I  believe,  however, 
that  his  amendment  would  give  the  ad- 
ministration an  luisolicited  club.  If  not 
a  threat,  it  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
threat;  it  lias  been  so  interpreted  in 
many  conversations  I  have  had  abroad. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  that.  Nego- 
tiations with  the  West  Germans  are  in 
progress  right  now.  Those  negotiations 
over  the  offset  agreement  have,  I  am 
told,  met  with  some  progress.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  before  June  30  they  will  meet 
with  more  progress. 

It  is  possible  also  that  when  the  NATO 
ministers  meet  in  Lisbon,  they  will  meet 
with  progress.  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  if  they  do  not,  the  U.S.  Senate  can 
take  up  this  matter  again.  It  will  not  be 
too  late  then.  There  will  be  time,  before 
any  action  contemplated  either  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment  or  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  to 
take  up  the  matter  and  to  reconsider  our 
force  levels  in  Western  Europe.  It  would 
be  possible,  then,  during  the  summer 
to  determine  If  it  is  Indeed  the  case  that 
Western  Europeans  have  decided  our 
presence  is  not  worth  a  larger  share  of 
the  cost.  It  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
conclude  at  that  point  that  It  is  not 
worth  it  to  us,  either. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  Senator's  statement. 
I  find  it  difficult  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  an  Issue  from  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Our  batting  records  are  similar, 
and  I  pride  myself  in  sharing  common 
views  with  him  on  most  issues. 

I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the  Mans- 
field sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  for 

6  years,  since  shortly  after  I  came  to 


the  Senate.  Periodically  it  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  that 
it  is  not  good  logic,  because  I  would  much 
prefer  to  follow  the  tactic  he  suggests. 
But  I  have  sat  almost  where  he  sits  now, 
and  I  have  heard,  periodically,  some  of 
those  who  are  now  opposed  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment  stand  on  the  floor  and 
recite  almost  verbatim  the  language  of 
the  well-intentioned  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. That  is  an  outstanding  array  of 
senatorial  talent. 

The  facts  are  that  all  these  talks  have 
been  of  little  avail.  I  say  that  with  no 
acrimony  in  mind,  because  we  are  here 
trying  to  accomplish  the  same  goal.  Our 
allies  have  been  tougher  bargainers  than 
we.  But  If  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
accepted,  it  would  add  a  few  teeth  to  the 
negotiations,  as  kindly  as  we  know  how. 
We  do  not  need  to  tell  the  President  to 
negotiate,  because,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  President 
wants  to  negotiate.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  but  I  think  and 
hope  he  is  in  favor  of  getting  the  allies 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  cost. 
He  has  not  been  successful. 

If  we  would  adopt  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  suggested,  it  would  give  the 
President  additional  negotiating  power. 
He  could  say  to  our  NATO  allies,  "We 
are  glad  to  keep  our  troops  there,  but 
the  time  has  come  for  you  to  increase 
your  share  of  the  burden." 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  Is 
not  a  very  big  threat.  In  fact,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  wonders  if  it  is  enough 
of  an  incentive.  The  total  cost  of  our 
NATO  commitment  is  somewhere  on  the 
order  of  $14  billion,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  suggesting  only  that 
we  require  our  allies  to  assume  one-half 
of  the  currently  imcompens9.ted  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  necessitated  by  the 
presence  of  our  troops.  This  amendment 
is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  protecting 
Western  Europe  is  in  our  Interest,  but 
it  is  of  even  greater  significance  to  our 
Western  European  allies.  And  for  that 
reason  they  should  assimie  a  bigger  share 
of  the  burden. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
very  kind.  I  think  he  will  consider  and 
study  the  whole  issue,  as  will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  thank  him  for  his  in- 
dulgence in  allowing  me  to  pursue  this 
dialog.  

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
comments,  as  well  as  for  his  very  valua- 
ble contribution  to  this  whole  debate.  He 
says  he  has  been  here  6  years.  I  have 
been  here  6  months.  I  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  this  debate  before.  I  am  not 
awsire  of  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  in  precisely  the  same 
form  as  this  amendment  having  been  in- 
troduced before.  I  am  certainly  not  aware 
of  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias^  and 
other  Senators  having  gotten  this  far 
with  this  good  a  prospect  for  success. 
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The  point  is  that  in  all  the  years  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  we  did 
not  have  the  SALT  talks,  the  Pour  Power 
talks  in  Berlin,  the  initiative  by  Chair- 
man Brezhnev,  the  Ostpolitik  of  Willy 
Brandt,  or  the  ferment  or  negotiations 
pending  in  the  Middle  East.  In  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  wise  to  legislate  by  con- 
gressional flat  a  withdrawal  of  forces, 
whether  it  is  by  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment or  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  am  not  here  to 
tell  my  colleagues  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  accomplish  everything 
I  believe  to  be  desirable,  but  it  will  go 
a  long  way,  perhaps  to  encourage  our 
leaders  in  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
and  State,  and  the  Executive  to  see  the 
light. 

I  bow  to  no  man  in  the  Senate  in  my 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  national  se- 
curity. We  engaged  in  World  War  I  and 
n  to  save  democracy.  We  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  productive  nations  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  our  free  way  of  life 
must  be  protected  by  whatever  means 
necessary.  It  is  my  feeling  however,  that 
over  the  past  20  years,  we  have  been 
following  the  wrong  means  to  achieve 
that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  boasting  when 
I  say  this,  but  I  was  the  first  Senator  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
our  worsening  situation  with  respect  to 
the  balance  of  payments.  That  was  back 
in  1957.  At  that  time  we  had  almost  $22 
billion  in  gold,  and  I  saw  it  steadily 
diminishing  each  fiscal  quarter.  I 
brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  coimtry,  sind  some  neces- 
sary changes  were  accomplished.  But  the 
situation  has  continued  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  lot  of  the 
detail  here  that  I  have  mentioned  often- 
times on  the  Senate  fioor.  I  think  my 
record  is  clear.  I  believe  that  the  course 
I  advocated  toward  our  foreign  com- 
mitments. If  it  had  been  followed  by 
the  executive  branch,  would  have  result- 
ed in  our  coimtry  being  in  much  better 
shape  th&n  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  every  time  we 
had  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  would 
ask  him,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  in 
order  to  make  our  erstwhile  allies  in 
Western  Europe  provide  their  fair  share 
to  maintsdn  NATO?"  I  received  promises 
that  it  would  be  done.  I  have  excerpts 
here  showing  that  it  was  said  way  back 
in  1958,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  increased  the  ante 
by  giving  more  assistance  to  our  erst- 
while allies. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  we  are  putting  up 
more  money  now  than  we  did  back  in 
1955.  We  have  been  maintaining  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterannean.  and 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  take  care  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  re- 
cently established  our  defenses  In  Spain, 
which  I  visited  last  October,  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost.  Our  country  today  is  spend- 
ing, to  help  the  NATO  countries.  $14  bil- 
lion a  year. 


Of  course,  that  covers  the  expenses  of 
our  6th  Fleet,  the  Atlantic  Fleet  around 
England,  and  our  forces  in  Spain  as  well 
as  in  Western  Europe.  It  also  Includes 
the  cost  of  maintaining  troops  in  this 
country  held  in  a  reserve  for  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  in  1959,  I  saw  docu- 
ments from  the  Defense  Department  that 
astonished  me  as  to  what  our  allies  were 
doing  in  Western  Eia-ope  and  what  sup- 
port we  were  getting  from  them 

I  found  out  that  the  number  of  divi- 
sions in  Western  Europe  was  supposed  to 
be  36.  but  they  were  mostly  paper  divi- 
sions. I  brought  that  to  the  attention  of 
my  good  friend  Arleigh  Burke,  who  was 
then  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  June 
of  1958,  before  I  visited  the  NATO 
countries  in  1960,  as  follows : 

Senator  Ellendeb.  Admiral,  do  you  feel 
that  NATO  has  been  a  success? 

Admiral  Buske.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  What  about  the  36 
divisions  you  were  supposed  to  have?  Where 
are  they  now?  You  have  but  paper  divi- 
sions— and  you  know  It. 

Admiral  Btteke.  That  is  absolutely  correct, 
sir. 

Now,  here  was  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  admitting  that  the  36 
divisions  that  we  had  in  Western  Europe 
were  paper  divisions.  And  in  order  to  find 
out  for  myself,  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions  in  1960 1  de- 
cided to  go  to  Western  Europe.  I  visited 
every  NATO  country. 

What  did  I  find?  If  the  Russians  had 
struck  in  July  of  1960,  we  would  have  had 
the  five  and  one-half  divisions  of  Amer- 
icans and  one  Canadian  brigade  to  meet 
the  foe.  The  rest  of  them  were  Reserve 
divisions,  not  properly  equipped.  Ger- 
many, which  was  supposed  to  have  had 
seven  or  eight  divisions  at  that  time,  had 
three-quarters  of  a  division.  The  rest  of 
them  were  paper  divisions. 

With  all  of  that,  with  admissions  on 
the  part  of  our  Defense  Department  and 
the  Executive  having  that  knowledge, 
why  did  they  not  undertake  ways  and 
means  to  correct  the  situation? 

The  answer  is  that  our  representatives 
from  the  Executive  did  not  try  to  correct 
it.  On  the  contrary,  because  of  the  lack 
of  interest  by  our  Western  allies,  we  sim- 
ply increased  our  forces  in  the  area  to 
take  care  of  the  need  as  we  saw  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
such  people.  I  have  here  quotations  from 
back  in  1959  by  Mr.  McElroy,  who  was 
then  Defense  Secretary,  who  admitted 
that  the  allies  were  not  furnishing  what 
they  should  or  doing  what  they  should, 
but  that  they  would  try  to  make  them 
doit. 

I  quote  from  the  appropriations  hear- 
ings on  mutual  security,  August  1959, 
pages  596-599: 

In  Western  Europe  we  have  assisted  Prance 
to  the  point  where  it  hurts.  Today,  they  have 
a  bare  handful  of  soldiers  there.  They  are 
using  them  in  Algeria.  They  tell  us  that 
Algeria  U  part  of  NATO. 

To  me  that  is  just  poppycock  because  we 
were  supposed  to  have  the  so-called  shield 
in  Western  Europe  and  not  North  Africa. 

It  is  all  right  to  have  mutual  security,  but 
let's  make  it  mutual. 

Let  us  not  carry  the  whole  load. 

Secretary  McEleot.  I  think.  Senator  El- 
lender,  the  program  In  Western  Eurt^e  Is 


vulnerable   on    the   point    which   you   have 
made. 
Senator  EUxender.  No  doubt  about 'It. 

Secretary  McElroy  continued  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  putting  quite  a 
little  bit  of  money  into  Germany.  Today 
we  are  putting  in  none,  except  for  a  small 
training  program.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our 
foreign  exchange  is  going  in  there,  as  Sen- 
ator Eilender  says,  but  that  is  compensation 
for  our  own  forces  there.  It  Is  helpful,  I  am 
sure,  to  their  economy,  just  as  Senator 
EUender  points  out,  but  It  is  not  a  form  of 
actual  military  assistance.  Maybe  the  Ger- 
mans should  be  paying  some  of  our  troops, 
I  don't  know,  but  that  is  something  we  have 
not  been  quite  able  to  bring  up  to  them  up 
to  this  point. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  find  myself,  as  I  say,  sympathetic  to  it. 
The  question  is,  how  fast  we  can  go  and 
maintain  oiir  Government  relationships.  We 
do  develop  certain  commitments,  and  a  shift 
of  governmental  action  sometimes  is  a  little 
slower  than  most  people  would  like  it  to  be. 

But  I  think  the  pressure  is  in  this  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  on  the  ijart  of  our  own  Defense 
Department,  and  I  think  It  is  quite  proper 
that  you  gentlemen  should  push  us  from 
your  standpoint. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  hearings 
of  June  28,  1960,  page  729: 

Senator  Ellender.  How  can  we,  Mr.  Gates, 
if  we  keep  on  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt?  We  had  to  Increase  our  debt  limit 
here  again  2  or  3  days  ago  to  the  point  where 
It  now  requires  12  percent  of  every  dollar 
we  appropriate  in  our  budget  in  order  to  keep 
interest  paid  on  our  enormous  debt. 

Secretary  Gates.  Senator,  if  you  are  saying 
we  should  have  a  sound  economy  in  the 
United  States  as  a  basis  of  any  program  for 
national  defense,  I  agree  with  you  complete- 
ly, we  must  have  a  sound  economy  in  the 
United  States. 

Seiuitor  Ellender.  I  am  glad  you  agree 
with  me  on  the  facts,  but  I  regret  your  con- 
clusions are  not  the  same  as  mine.  I  voted 
for  the  Marshall  plan  because  I  believed  it 
would  result  in  improving  the  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  particularly  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  worst  they  could  assist  us,  and 
they  would  assist  us,  but  as  the  record  shows, 
the  European  countries  in  NATO  have  not 
done  their  part  in  furnishing  troops  to  form 
the  NATO  shield.  (Statement  off  the  record.) 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I 
cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me  why 
the  people  in  charge  of  this  program  permit 
us  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  manpower  and 
the  bulk  of  the  money,  even  though  It  1b 
borrowed. 

That  Is  something  I  cannot  understand. 

Skipping  now  to  pages  740  and  741 : 

Senator  Eluendeb.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  total  annual  cost  to  main- 
tain our  troops,  our  Air  Force  and  Navy  In 
the  European  area  only  exceeds  the  total  de- 
fense expenditures  made  by  all  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

Now,  assuming  that  that  Is  true,  why  are 
you  people  so  reluctant  in  forcing  our  allies 
to  at  least  pay  for  the  t50  million  of  bard- 
ware  you  are  asking  we  make  available  to 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Secretary  Oatbs.  I  think  I  said.  Senator 
Ellender,  that  they  are  making  a  more  sub- 
stantial contribution. 

Senator  Eixekder.  Certainly,  but  for  their 
own  defense  at  home.  They  would  do  it  any- 
how. 

Secretary  Gates.  He  stirred  them  up  a  little 
bit. 

Senator  Ellender.  StlrreC  them  up,  but  the 
facts  are  that  of  the  active  divisions  m  West- 
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em  Europe  today,  exclvialve  of  Greece  itn<l 
Turkey,  we  have  about  hall  of  what  la  there. 
So  that  we  end  up  In  Western  Europe,  by 
having  almost  as  many  active  troops  In  Ithe 
fleld  as  they  have  and  then  we  have  to  sup- 
ply them  with  hardware  In  addition  to  i  his 
manpower. 

That  Is  why  I  cannot  understand  you  I  eo- 
ple.  I  do  not  know  why  It  is  that  you  can  not 
force  them  to  do  much  more. 

In  other  words,  If  this  la  to  be  a  mutual 
security  program,  the  parties  conceried 
should  msJte  pro  rata  contributions. 

I  have  received  that  response,  as  I  s  ay, 
from  every  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
past  15  years.  All  of  them  said,  "Ves, 
we  are  going  to  try.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  make  them  put  up  more  money." 

I  questioned  Secretary  McNamara  in 
the  middle  of  1961  as  follows,  pages  1 31- 
153: 

Senator  Ellendfx  Do  you  not  think,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  the  fact  we  are  sending  niore 
troops  or  propose  to  send  more  troops  to 
Europe  and  we  are  proposing  to  purcliase 
more  hardware,  that  this  will  In  a  marner 
lull  our  allies  Into  believing  that  we  will 
keep  on  carrying  the  load. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir:  I  don't 
Ueve  It  will  for  two  reasons:  (a)  we  tave 
made  It  quite  clear  to  those  of  our  allies  '  vixo 
we  believe  have  the  financial  capacity  to  ex- 
pand their  defense  expenditures  that  we  ex- 
pect them  to  do  so;  and  (b)  we  have  a^ed 
our  alUee  quite  speclflc&lly  to  expand  tfcelr 
expendlttires  In  conjimctlon  with  our  6wn 
military  buildup  that  Is  related  to  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  do 


be- 


so. 


^1 


At  the  same  hearings  I  questioped 
General  Lemnitzer,  then  Chairman  of  jthe 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  follows: 

Senator  Ellxnder.  Has  the  Bundestag 
there  passed  a  law  to  make  conscription 
longer  than  12  months?  | 

General  Lemnttzxk.  No.  J 

Senator  Elxjendi*.  Do  not  the  Oermana)  get 
out  of  service  as  soon  as  they  servet  13 
months? 

General  Lkmnttzxr.  Yes,  that  has  been  the 
caee  In  the  •psst. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Ellbndek.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Lisbon  goals. 

General  iiMNiTZES.  The  Lisbon  goals  pad 
a  higher  number  of  divisions,  but  these  vere 
goals. 

Senator  Ellknder.  I  understand.  We  were 
supposed  to  put  up  so  many,  if  that  ;oal 
was  reached.  Ours  have  been  there  all  the 
time,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  hat 
others  have  reduced  theirs  we  are  still  t  lere 
with  the  same  number  of  divisions.  I  \\isX 
dont  think  that  is  right.  Something  ougt  t  to 
be  done  to  make  them  contribute  their  fair 
share.  //  they  don't  I  tcould  go  so  far  cf  to 
threaten  to  get  out  of  Europe. 

Some  time  ago,  when  my  good  frijend 
the  former  Representative  from  Wis(i)n- 
sin  who  is  now  Secretary  of  Defense  came 
to  us,  before  he  was  ccaifirmed,  I  a^ed 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do.  "Oh,'|  he 
said,  "we  will  do  our  best  to  make  them 
support  us." 

And  what  did  that  support  turn  out 
to  be?  A  promise  to  furnish,  over  Jthe 
next  5  years,  a  little  imder  $1  billon. 
To  be  used  for  what?  In  order  to 
strengthen  and  construct  buildinga  in 
Western  Europe.  That  is  what  it  is  g(^ing 
to  be  used  for.  To  be  spent  on  their  ^wn 
ground. 

Mr.  President,  If  that  Is  assistance  such 
as  we  felt  should  be  given  to  us,  I  do  not 


know  what  I  am  talking  about.  We  have 
tried  to  get  NATO  to  support  us  finan- 
cially, but  up  to  now,  we  have  not  been 
successful  In  getting  our  erstwhile  allies 
to  put  up  money.  The  only  exception  I 
can  think  of  offhand  is  that  Germany 
is  putting  up  a  few  million  dollars  to  sup- 
port our  troops  in  Berlin,  to  protect  that 
city. 

But  other  than  that,  Mr.  President, 
what  we  got  out  of  our  allies  were  pur- 
chases of  our  bonds,  with  funds  which 
we  have  to  return  to  them,  in  order  to 
help  us  meet  our  balance  of  payments; 
and  I  think  they  purchased  some  mili- 
tary hardware,  in  order  to  try  to  help  us 
in  meeting  our  balance-of- payments 
problem. 

But.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the  money 
that  they  advanced  to  us  by  way  of  pur- 
chasing bonds  must  be  paid  back.  And 
Germany  is  the  only  country,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  has  done  even  that.  The 
rest  of  them  have  been  depending  on 
Uncle  Sam:  and  believe  me.  as  long  as 
Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  let  them  rest 
their  hands  on  his  shoulder,  they  are 
not  going  to  do  a  thing.  They  will  keep 
on  depending  almost  entirely  on  us,  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  war  were  to  break 
out  tomorrow,  where  do  you  think  our 
erstwhile  allies  would  get  their  military 
hardware?  Prom  their  own  factories? 
They  might  make  a  few  airplsjies  and  a 
few  cannon,  but  the  major  part  of  their 
needs  would  have  to  be  met  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  read  all  of  this  mate- 
rial at  this  time.  It  can  be  found  in  all  of 
the  hearings  involving  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses.  I  will  include  only  a  few 
excerpts  in  the  Record,  other  than  what 
I  have  read.  I  would  probably  be  able  to 
fill  a  volume  if  I  were  to  search  through- 
out all  of  the  Defense  hearings;  but  just 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  I  went  in 
order  to  attempt  to  have  our  so-called 
allies  assist  us  and  bear  their  just  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  necessary  to  protect 
the  world  from  the  Russians,  I  furnish 
these  excerpts. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  we  simply 
cannot  keep  on  supporting  the  whole  free 
world  as  against  Russia  and  remain  sol- 
vent. We  are  in  serious  financial  difficulty 
now,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
had  a  few  figures  compiled  to  indicate  the 
immensity  of  our  debt,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  present  them  to  the  Senate. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  the  testimony  that 
was  presented  bv  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  1956,  1959,  1960,  and  also  other 
years.  As  I  said,  I  could  get  much  more, 
but  this  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  we  have  been  trying  all  these  years 
to  get  our  allies  to  help,  and  to  no  avail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depaktment  or  Defense  Appbopeiation,  1969 

(Excerpt    from    Senate    hearings — June    12, 

1958.  pages  155-156) 

Senator  Ellendek.  Admiral,  do  you  feel 
that  NATO  has  been  a  success? 

Admiral  Bttrke.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  about  the  36  divi- 
sion* you  were  supposed  to  have?  Where  are 


they  now?  You  have  but  paper  divisions — 
and  you  know  It. 

Admiral  Burke.  That  Is  absolutely  correct, 
sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Exactly. 

Admiral  BtniKE.  But.  still.  In  order  to  And 
out  whether  NATO  succeeds  or  not,  you  have 
to  estimate  what  would  have  happened  if 
there  had  not  been  a  NATO. 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  I  have  heard  that. 
Admiral,  about  "What  would  have  happened 
to  Prance  If  we  hadn't  given  them  all  of  that 
money?"  I  have  heard  that  for  the  past  10 
years,  but  we  have  been  helping,  and  It 
strikes  me  that  Prance  ought  to  be  more  In- 
terested than  we  are  in  her  protection,  but 
yet  we  have  permitted  her  to  send  her  best 
troops  Into  north  Africa.  The  only  real  fight- 
ing troops  left  in  Western  Europe  are  good 
old  Americans— and  you  know  that,  too. 

Admiral  Burke.  I  think  the  Americans  are 
pretty  good,  sir,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  the 
best  troops,  but  there  are  others  that  can 
fight,  too. 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  I  know  that.  Thej 
can  fight,  but  they  are  not  there. 

Admiral  Burke.  Prlends  are  always  exas- 
perating— friends  of  mine  are. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  no  consolation 
when  we  add  up  our  expenditures  and  then 
observe  the  accomplishments. 

Senator  Chavez.  You  may  proceed. 

Mutual  SECURrry  Appropriations,  1960 

(Excerpt  from  Senate  hearings — August  19, 

1959:   pages  596-599) 

Senator  Ellender.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Secretary.  1  am  not  going  to  go  Into 
any  details  of  the  programs  In  various  coun- 
tries. 

However,  the  record  already  made  will  show 
that  I  have  expressed  the  belief  that  many  of 
the  countries  receiving  assistance  from  us 
should  be  helping  us  with  the  burden  we  are 
carrying  rather  than  obtaining  aid  from  us. 
Your  statement  Indicates  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  these  countries  to  do  more 
but  nevertheless  we  continue  to  assist  them. 

What  recent  efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
these  people  to  give  more  assistance  to  us? 
efforts  to  increase  self-help 

Secretary  McElrot.  More  assistance  to 
themselves,  I  think.  Is  the  way  I  would  say  It. 
The  things  that  have  been  going  on  Include 
the  purchasing  of  equipment  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  equipment  of  their  forces. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  Germans  are  well 
able  to  do  that. 

Secretary  McElroy.  I  agree,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  the  past,  however, 
we  have  given  Germany  vast  sums  of  money 
which  has  contributed  In  no  little  way  to 
her  recovery. 

Secretary  McElrot.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  just  wondering 
why  other  countries  In  Western  Europe  are 
unable  to  do  what  the  Germans  are  doing. 

Why  Is  not  more  effort  made  to  get  them 
to  assist  us? 

Secretary  McElrot.  I  think  your  belief  is 
that  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we  should 
and  I  think  you  may  be  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  In  that  direc- 
tion? 

Secretary  McElrot.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  Is  what  I  have 
been  talking  about.  Yovir  predecessor  said  he 
was  going  to  do  It.  What  are  you  doing  now? 

Secretary  McElrot.  I  think  condlUona 
were  less  favorable  during  the  time  of  my 
predecessor  than  they  are  now,  sir.  I  think 
the  financial  position  of  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  hae  very  considerably 
strengthened  In  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

So  I  have  far  greater  agreement  now  with 
your  position  on  the  strength  of  It  than  I 
think  I  could  have  had.  say,  3  years  ago. 

FRANCE    AND    GREAT    BRITAIN 

In  my  opinion.  Prance  Is  an  example  of  a 
country  where  there  must  be  considerably 
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greater  support  of  their  mUltary  establish- 
ment, out  of  their  own  resources. 

senator  Ellejtdeh.  Why  do  we  not  permit 
her  to  do  Just  that? 

Secretary  McElbot.  This  program  Is  not 
very  heavUy  weighted  In  Prance.  And  you 
talk  of  Great  Britain.  The  Great  Britain  part 
of  this  U  primarily  tied  In  with  the  IRBM. 

Senator  Ellender.  Prance  Is  programed  to 
receive  three  times  more  than  last  year,  and 
I  believe  the  British  can  well  afford  to  pay 
for  the  IRBM's  we  furnish. 

Furthermore,  we  are  still  carrying  between 
38  and  40  percent  of  the  NATO  obllgatlona. 
That  Is  what  we  are  doing. 

SOUTH    KOREA 

The  situation  to  which  I  have  referred  la 
not  peculiar  to  Western  Europe.  I  pointed 
out  yesterday  that  In  South  Korea  the  story 
Is  similar. 

We  are  furnishing  South  Korea  funds  not 
to  so  much  pay  for  military  might,  but  to 
give  to  the  South  Koreans  a  15  percent  mar- 
gin between  what  they  produce  and  con- 
sume so  that  they  can  have  a  greater  amount 
of  investment  capital. 

That  was  the  justification  given  for  de- 
fense support  for  South  Korea.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

Secretary  McElrot.  Let  me  say.  Senator 
Blender,  thla  Is  an  area  of  this  program 
which  I  do  not  have  the  responalblllty  and 
I  would  rather  not  comment  on  It  juat  be- 
cause I  am  not  very  well  Informed  about  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  are  requesting 
military  assistance  for  South  Korea,  and 
you  ought  to  know  what  the  situation  is. 

You  state  that  not  a  dime  shoxild  be  cut. 
I  am  showing  you  that  defense  support  to 
South  Korea  could  probably  be  cut  by  $60 
or  $60  million. 

Greece  la  another  country  which  la  pres- 
ently enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  yet 
Greece  la  programed  for  an  increased  amount 
of  defense  support. 

I  find,  Mr.  McHroy,  that  these  countries 
win  keep  leaning  on  us  as  long  as  we  permit 
It.  We  have  been  entirely  too  easy  with  them 
and  that  Is  the  trouble,  as  I  see  It. 

Secretary  McElrot.  Let  me  make  one  ob- 
servation about  Greece,  Senator  Ellender,  If 
I  may :  I  spent  sometime  there  8  or  9  months 
ago,  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  will  find  that  the  economic 
conditions  there  are  quite  as  favorable  as 
you  have  described  them. 

The  measurement  I  make  there,  sir,  la  the 
seriousness  of  unemployment  In  Greece. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  have  only  8  mil- 
lion people. 

Secretary  McElrot.  Yes,  but  they  have  a 
million  unemployed  or  they  did  have  last 
fall,  which  was  a  12-percent-plus  figure  and 
It  was  a  matter  that  they  regarded  very 
seriously. 

The  other  things  you  have  said,  I  dont  take 
any  issue  with,  partly  because  I  don't  have 
the  knowledge,  but  I  did  happen  to  have 
that  knowledge  and  I  thought  It  might  be 
of  Interest  to  you. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  I 
want  to  be  perfectly  fair,  since  I  have  learned 
just  recently  that  Greece  has  bad  to  Increase 
her  military  forces.  That  may  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Increased  defense  support. 

But  I  believe  if  our  policy  la  to  proceed 
In  thla  way  by  saying  to  a  country,  "Here, 
Increase  your  forces  and  we  will  continue 
to  support  you".  If  we  keep  on  doing  that. 
Mr.  McElroy,  I  do  not  know  where  It  will 
lead  us. 

NATO    DIVISIONS    IN     WESTERN    EUROPE 

In  Western  Europe  we  have  assisted  Prance 
to  the  point  where  It  hurts.  Today,  they  have 
a  bare  handful  of  soldiers  there.  They  are 
using  them  in  Algeria.  They  tell  ua  that 
Algeria  Is  part  of  NATO. 

To  me  that  Is  just  poppycock  because  we 
were  supposed  to  have  the  so-called  shield 
In  Western  Europe  and  not  north  Africa. 


It  Is  all  right  to  have  mutual  security,  but 
let 'a  make  It  mutual. 

Let  us  not  carry  the  whole  load. 

Secretary  McElhot.  I  think.  Senator  El- 
lender, the  program  In  Western  Europe  la 
vulnerable  on  the  point  which  you  have 
made. 

Senator  Ellender.  No  doubt  about  It. 

Secretary  McElrot.  I  did  not  consider  It 
so  on  places  like  Taiwan,  like  Korea,  like 
Vietnam  and  Turkey. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  vulnerable? 

Secretary  McElrot.  I  don't  think  that  any- 
body could  say  that  every  dollar  that  Is  re- 
quested Is  required  down  to  the  last  i)enny, 
because  I  don't  think  you  can  make  that 
kind  of  calculation  on  thla  kind  of  program, 
which  I  think  then  would  of  necessity  mean 
that  your  point  that  some  of  this  money 
could  be  reduced  la  probably  correct,  but  It 
la  hard  to  know  which  dollar  you  can  cut. 

Certainly  there  haa  been  very  educated  and 
dlacrlmlnatlng  examinations  of  thla  pro- 
gram, not  only  by  the  administrative  peo- 
ple, but  also  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain  auditing  agencies. 

Senator  Ellender.  But,  Mr.  McElroy,  the 
people  on  whom  you  depend  are  those  who 
administer  these  programs  abroad.  They  are 
the  ones  you  depend  on  and  you  would  not 
expect  them  to  come  In  and  give  you  a  bad 
report  on  what  they  are  doing. 

SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Secretary  McElrot.  No;  but  we  think  aome 
magnificent  work  haa  been  done  by  the  mili- 
tary assistance  groups  In  these  countrlea. 

I  would  caU  your  attention — I  think  you 
probably  have  been  there  becauae  I  know  you 
have  made  this  matter  of  great  Interest  to 
yourself — to  the  training  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  by  General  Wllllama  and  hla 
group.  Thla  la  a  part  of  the  world  where  I 
know  there  has  been  certain  crltlclam  of  part 
of  this  overall  program,  and  I  take  It  there 
has  been  some  Justification  for  It. 

Nevertheless,  the  picking  up  of  that  coun- 
try off  the  floor  and  giving  It  a  military  ca- 
pability at  least  to  provide  Internal  security 
and  some  defense  against  an  attack  from  the 
north.  Is  In  my  opinion,  a  very  fine  contribu- 
tion to  the  free  world. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  agree,  and  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  limited  to  that,  but  to  a  large 
extent  within  that  capability — of  course,  I 
grant  we  have  to  aatiat;  there  la  no  doubt 
about  It. 

Secretary  McElrot.  Either  assist  or  they 
wUl  fold. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
go  that  far.  Take  the  case  of  Iran,  for  In- 
atance,  with  all  the  oil  rlchea  there.  If  the 
people  In  Iran  paid  their  juat  proportion  of 
taxes  as  you  and  I  are  doing  here,  they  would 
not  need  this  assistance. 

JAPAN 

Take  Japan.  We  have  in  this  budget 

to  help  Japan. 

The  record  shows  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  Japan  produces  and  conaumea 
la  27  percent.  She  has  27  percent  of  her  an- 
nual resources  which  ahe  can  Invest  to  ex- 
pand her  economy. 

We  have  only  15  percent. 

Now,  In  a  country  having  such  prosperity, 
why  Is  It  necessary  for  us  to  furnish  mili- 
tary asalatance?  I  would  certainly  like  to 
know. 

Secretary  McElbot.  This  la  something 
which  I  can  only  put  In  terms  of  a  calcula- 
tion on  the  part  of 

Senator  Ellender.  The  military  aaalatance 
groups,  the  people  who  give  ua  advice. 

Secretary  McElrot.  And  the  economic  peo- 
ple who  look  at  the  capablUty  of  Japan.  You 
are  giving  figures  that  I  really  have  no  knowl- 
edge of.  Senator.  I  am  not  disputing  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  With  all  due  respect, 
that  Is  the  trouble  with  the  people  In  the 
higher  echelons  of  our  official  society.  They 
come  and  parade  before  us  and  Justify  these 
programs  with  reasons  furnished  by  others. 


If  they  knew  the  facts  and  studied  these 
countrlea  I  guarantee  they  would  not  recom- 
mend the  full  amount  as  you  are  doing  now. 

Secretary  McElrot.  The  kind  of  things  you 
are  saying,  I  think,  has  particular  force  in  the 
Industrial  countries.  Japan  Is  improving  Its 
financial  position  In  the  way  In  which  West- 
em  Europe  Is. 

I  think  there  Is  sounder  Justice  In  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  program  In  the  Industrial 
countries  which  have  been  recovering  In  re- 
lationship to  our  own  industry,  than  would 
be  true  of  Korea  and  Taiwan. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  has  been  happen- 
ing since  the  war.  We  have  been  pouring 
money  In  there. 

Secretary  McElrot.  We  have  had  good  rea- 
son to  In  a  country  that  has  been  destroyed  aa 
Japan  was. 

Senator  Elu:nder.  That  la  right  and  I  voted 
for  that. 

But  I  drew  the  line,  though,  when  they 
became  prosperoua  and  I  am  drawing  It  now 
Insofar  aa  Japan  Is  concerned.  Jap>an  is  pro- 
gramed for  dollars  of  military  assist- 
ance. 

While  Taiwan  which  la  aupportlng  as  I  re- 
member.    soldiers,  amounts  to  

dollars. 


There  Is  no  comparison  between  the  pros- 
perity which  exists  In  Japan  with  that  which 
exists  In  Taiwan. 

Mutual  Securttt  Appropriations,  1960 

(Excerpt  from  Senate  hearings — August  19, 

1959;  pages  600-601) 

U.8.    international    defense    EXPENOrrURES 

Senator  Ellender.  A  while  ago  I  was  trying 
to  point  out  the  additional  amount  of  money 
that  flows  from  us  to  Japan  In  order  to  assist 
her  economy.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
this,  that  the  U.8.  defense  expenditures  en- 
tering the  International  balance  of  paymenta 
wlU  amount  to In  1960. 


Of  that  amount  France  geta . 

Germany, . 

Japan, . 

That  meana  a  lot  of  bualness  for  those  peo- 
ple and  In  addition,  we  are  being  called  upon 
to  furnish  this  military  assistance  which  I 
believe  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
themselves,  particularly,  when  you  consider 
the  condition  of  our  ovm  Treasury,  Mr.  Mc- 
Elroy. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chalrpoan. 

Secretary  McElbot.  I  don't  think  that  any- 
one would  say  that  Japan  la  In  as  fine  a  shape 
as  we  are. 

Senator  Ellknser.  No.  but  almost. 

Secretary  McElbot.  Even  though  I  would 
say  It  Is  true  that  Japan  has  been  Improving 
Its  financial  position  in  relation  to  our  own. 
That  I  am  sure  is  true  In  the  same  way  that 
it  la  also  true  about  Western  Europe. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  McElroy,  Japan's 
economy  has  never  been  better  In  her  entire 
hlatory,  and  that  Includea  1941  when  ahe 
waa  able  to  maintain  armies  and  almost  deal 
ua  a  knockout  blow. 

She  la  now  more  proaperous  than  then,  but 
we  have  to  go  in  and  help  her  build  an  army. 
That  la  what  I  cannot  understand. 

Mutual  Sbcubitt  Appropriations,  1960 

(Excerpt  from  Senate  hearings — August  19, 

1969;   pages  604-605) 

WESTERN      BUBOPXAN      STTPPORT      OF      KILITABT 

establishments 

Secretary  McKlbot.  The  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe — I  keep  saying  this  and  I  hope 
I  am  not  boring  you  with  it — have  come  to 
the  point,  not  aU  mt  them,  but  many  of 
them,  where  they  can  and  should  support 
their  own  military  program. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  putting  quite  a 
little  bit  of  mony  into  Germany.  Today  we 
are  putting  in  none,  except  for  a  amall  train- 
ing program.  It  la  true  that  some  of  our  for- 
eign exchange  la  going  In  there,  as  Senator 
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Eaiender  says,  but  that  Is  compensation  jfor 
our  own  forces  there.  It  Is  helpful ,  I  am  si 
to  their  economy.  Just  as  Senator  Ellender 
points  out,  but  It  Is  not  a  form  of  actual 
military  assistance.  Maybe  the  Germans 
should  be  paying  some  of  our  troops.  I  dcBi't 
know,  but  that  Is  something  we  have  not  been 
quite  able  to  bring  up  to  them  up  to  ijhla 
point.  [ 

Oreat  Britain  is  now  at  a  point  where  »he 
is  financing  her  program  with  the  exception 
of  the  IRBM.  This  also  Is  something  whilch 
represents  progress  although  It  Is  kind  of 
hard  for  \is  to  think  back  to  the  time  7  or 
8  years  ago  when  Britain  also  was  climbing 
out  of  a  very  deep  trough  In  which  It  got  as 
a  result  of  destruction  In  World  War  n. 

France,  I  am  sure.  Is  coming  to  the  pclnt 
where  she  Is  going  to  carry  her  own  load, 

What  you  gentlemen  are  saying  about  y  >ur 
feeling  of  Impatience  that  It  Is  not  coming 
faster,  I  think.  Is  In  order. 

I  find  myself,  as  I  say.  sympathetic  to  It. 
The  question  Is,  how  fast  we  can  go  (ind 
maintain  our  Government  relationships.  We 
do  develop  certain  commitments,  and  a  si  lift 
of  governmental  action  sometimes  is  a  little 
slower  than  most  people  would  like  It  to  be. 

But  I  think  the  pressure  Is  In  this  dliec- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  on  the  part  of  our  own  Defense 
Department,  and  I  think  it  Is  quite  pre  per 
that  you  gentlemen  should  push  us  fiom 
your  standpoint. 

EUJJ^DER  1960  Rl3>OBT  ON  U.S.  POKEICN  Ol  KR- 
ATIONS 

America's  planners,  both  economic  ind 
military,  were  not  able  or  willing  to  Ew^apt 
programs  to  the  changes  made  necessary  by 
world  events.  The  concepts  exemplified!  by 
the  Marshall  plan  and  NATO,  concepts  wljlch 
were,  for  a  limited  period,  effective  in  Wfest- 
em  Europe,  were  subsequently  expande4  to 
other  areas  of  the  globe.  It  was  apparently 
believed — for  the  Congress  was  so  informed — 
that  the  specter  of  'creeping  communism' 
covUd  be  exercised  only  through  massive  dtwes 
of  economic  aid  to  other  countries,  incllud- 
Ing  the  so-called  'underdeveloped  coxin tiles', 
plus  so-called  'collective  security'  arraige- 
ments  in  areas  other  than  NATO. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  fllme 
these  concepts  were  initially  fostered,  the 
United  States  was  at  war  in  Korea.  World 
conditions  of  the  moment  required  action, 
and  on  representations  of  persons  geneilally 
believed  to  be  competent,  the  Congress  a^ted 
quickly  and  forcefvUly. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  mine  was  one  of 
the  few  voices  lifted  in  opposition  to  tiiese 
programs,  but  the  cries  of  opponents  were 
drowned  out  by  the  shouts  of  those  in  f^vor. 
As  a  result.  America's  aid  burden  grew 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  were  >ept 
on  the  U.S.  aid  list  despite  their  achievement 
of  full  recovery,  and  America's  treasure  b«gan 
to  flow  into  a  host  of  other  areas.  Economic 
and  technical  assistance  agreements  Were 
negotiated  with  almost  every  country  not 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  military  Bflslstince 
pacts  were  concluded  with  most  of  these  afeme 
countries.  Each  pwwjt  bound  the  United  SQates 
to  defend  the  other  contracting  party  in  base 
of  attack,  but  few,  if  any,  bound  such  other 
party  to  bring  to  out  defense  in  the  eveqt  of 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States.  ' 

'The  lessons  of  the  past  have  apparently 
been  wasted  upon  U.S.  leadership,  althc^ugh 
there  are  hopeful  signs  that  perhaps,  at  Jong 
last,  the  Department  of  State  Is  learning  ^hat 
in  return  for  unstinting  U.S.  aid  In  the  post- 
war years,  our  European  neighbors  are  not 
above  rewarding  their  benefactors  with  con- 
summate ingratitude.  I  could  not  help  but 
recall  my  first  visit  to  Germany,  shortly  tetter 
World  War  n — the  bombed-out  buildings, 
the  despair,  the  fear  that  before  long  \rhat 
remained  of  German  Industry  would  be  1  tus- 
slan  operated.  Today,  Germany  Is  In  the 
throes  o>f  an  economic  boom.  The  mai£  U 


rock-soUd,  Germany's  budget  is  in  balance, 
and  compared  with  ours,  her  tax  rates  are 
most  favorable.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Ger- 
man Government  only  this  past  fall  refused 
to  help  pay  the  costs  of  U.S.  troops  in  Ger- 
many (present,  I  might  add,  to  defend  Ger- 
many against  possible  Red  aggression),  in 
order  to  help  overcome  the  drain  on  Amer- 
ica's gold  reserves. 

There  are  other  cases  in  point,  such  as  the 
French  failure  to  live  up  to  NATO  conunlt- 
ments,  the  insistence  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  the  United  States  donate  modern  weap- 
ons for  her  domestic  defense,  to  fit  the  pique 
exercised  by  General  DeGaulle  at  our  fail- 
ure to  give  his  government  joint  control  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  located  in  France,  re- 
sulting In  ovir  abandonment  of  alrbases  In 
France  which  were  constructed  at  our  ex- 
I>ense. 

For  too  long,  the  United  States  has  "turned 
the  other  check."  For  too  long,  our  leader- 
ship has  submitted  to  demands  on  the  part 
of  Europe's  leaders  that  all  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  be  cleared  In  advance  with 
them.  It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to  recognize 
and  insist  that  if  the  United  States  Is  going 
to  carry  the  burdens  of  free  world  defense 
throughout  the  globe,  then  we  are  entitled 
to  indulge  in  freedom  of  action  vis-a-vls 
negottatlons  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  leadership  of  Europe  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  U.S.  largesse  are  to  In- 
sist upon  exercising  control  over  such  ele- 
ments as  disarmament,  etc.,  then  they  should 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  by  way  of  In- 
creased domestic  defense  costs,  as  well  as 
larger  volumes  of  assistance  to  underde- 
veloped lands. 

It  Is  sad,  but  true,  that  even  as  America's 
fiscal  resources  are  strained  to  the  breaking 
point,  the  United  States  continues  to  spend 
a  larger  proportion  of  both  her  budget  and 
her  gross  national  product  for  domestic  de- 
fense than  any  of  our  European  allies — plus 
substantial  amounts  for  foreign  military  as- 
sistance, the  bulk  of  which  Is  earmarked 
for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  The  fol- 
lowing table  Is  pertinent. 
Defense  expenditures  as  percent  of  GNP  at 
market  prices — Fiscal  year  1959 

Belgium    3.  3 

Denmark 2.8 

France 7. 1 

Germany *•  8 

Italy - —  3-8 

The  Netherlands 3.9 

Norway    3.7 

Portugal   *-3 

United  Kingdom 7.  2 

Greece  5.  1 

Turkey 4.4 

Spain 3.4 

Canada    6.  1 

United   States 9.7 

It  Is  my  view  now,  as  it  has  been  my  view 
for  almost  a  decade,  that  unless  Immediate 
and  basic  changes  are  made  in  our  foreign 
policy,  both  in  theory  and  In  execution,  the 
United  States  stands  In  grave  danger. 

We  certainly  cannot  carry  the  free  world's 
load  alone:  to  do  so  invites  economic  disas- 
ter and  the  destruction  of  the  West's  great- 
est bastion  of  economic  strength.  Further, 
the  present  situation,  where  the  United 
States  has  become  the  arsenal  for  the  free 
world  (a  development  which  has  come  be- 
cause of  the  unwillingness  of  our  allies  to 
provide  materiel  for  their  own  defense), 
would  invite  disaster  should  war  come.  Logis- 
tics alone — the  movement  of  men,  weapons, 
food,  and  fiber — to  allied  armies  would  pose 
almost  impossible  problems." 

MtrTTTAL    SECtmlTT    APPROPRIATIONS,     1961 

(Excerpt  from  Senate  hearings — 

June  28,  1960:  page  729) 

Senator  Elxender    How  can  we,  Mr.  Gates, 

If  we  keep  on  getting  deeper  and  deeper  Into 

debt?  We  had  to  Increase  our  debt  limit  here 


again  2  or  3  days  ago  to  the  point  where  It 
now  requires  12  percent  of  every  dollar  we 
appropriate  in  our  budget  in  order  to  keep 
Interest  paid  on  our  enormous  debt. 

Secretary  Gatts.  Senator,  if  you  are  say- 
ing  we  should  have  a  sound  economy  In  the 
United  States  as  a  basis  of  any  program  for 
national  defense.  I  agree  with  you  complete- 
ly, we  must  have  a  sound  economy  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  glad  you  agree 
with  me  on  the  facts,  but  I  regret  your  con- 
clusions are  not  the  same  as  mine.  I  voted 
for  the  Marshall  plan  because  I  believed  it 
would  result  in  Improving  the  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  particularly  so  that  In  the 
event  of  the  worst  they  could  assist  us,  and 
they  would  assist  us,  but  as  the  record  shows, 
the  European  countries  In  NATO  have  not 
done  their  part  In  furnishing  troops  to  form 
the  NATO  shield.  (Statement  off  the  record) 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  U  that  I 
cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me  why 
the  people  in  charge  of  this  program  permit 
us  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  manpower  and 
the  bulk  of  the  money,  even  though  it  la 
borrowed. 

That  is  something  I  cannot  understand. 

I  am  bound  to  admit  again  that  Congress 
is  almost  powerless  because  the  purse  strings 
seem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 

BtTDGET     SrrTJATlON 

Secretary  Gates.  Senator  Ellender,  this  ad- 
ministration has  always  had  the  premise 
since  I  have  been  a  part  of  It,  of  a  sound 
economic  posture  for  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  managed  a  deficit  budg- 
et into  a  surplus  budget. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  that? 

Secretary  Gates.  He  has  managed  a  small 
surplus  in  the  budget. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Gates,  do  you  think 
that  was  an  honest-to-goodness  surplus?  We 
were  in  the  red  2  or  3  months  after  June  30. 
All  you  need  to  do  Is  to  defer  payment  of 
your  bills  and  you  can  bring  about  a  ficti- 
tious surplus. 

Mutual  SEcuRrrT  Appropriations,   1961 

(Excerpt    from    Senate    hearings — June   28, 

1960,  pp.  740-741) 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  total  annual  cost  to  main- 
tain our  troops,  our  Air  Force  and  Navy  in 
the  European  area  only  exceeds  the  total 
defense  expenditures  made  by  all  of  our 
European  allies. 

Now,  assuming  that  that  Is  true,  why  are 
you  people  so  reluctant  in  forcing  our  allies 
to  at  least  pay  for  the  $50  million  of  hard- 
ware you  are  asking  we  make  available  to 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Secretary  Gates.  I  think  I  said.  Senator 
Ellender,  that  they  are  making  a  more  sub- 
stantial contribution. 

Senator  Ellender.  Certainly,  but  for  their 
own  defense  at  home.  They  would  do  it  any- 
how. 

RELIABILITT    OF   ALLIES 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  since  1949 
they  have  increased  their  budgets  for  mili- 
tary assistance  by  only  40  percent  and  w« 
have  Increased  ours  by  244  percent. 

Now.  with  such  a  vast  difference  In  the  ex- 
tension of  effort  during  a  time  of  peace  what 
Is  going  to  happen  In  case  of  war?  Can  we  de- 
pend on  them? 

Secretary  Gates.  I  think  we  can,  Senator. 

As  I  said,  if  it  was  an  ideal  world  everybody 
would  pay  their  share.  But  these  countries 
have  problems,  too.  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  not  as  great  as  ours 
because  we  are  taking  care  of  the  whole  world. 
We  8we  all  over  this  world. 

Secretary  Gates.  I  would  think  that  even 
France  which  Is  now  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
has  a  big  problem  In  Algeria. 

Senator  Ellender.  We  have  problems  other 
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places,  too,  but  that  is  where  Prance  Is  spend- 
ing her  efforts  now. 

As  far  as  In  Western  Europe,  they  are  do- 
ing very  little  in  comparison  with  what  we  are 
doing  and  yet  that  la  their  own  ground. 

England,  by  the  same  token,  should  be 
more  interested  than  we  are  and  yet  she  has 
withdrawn  troops  and  she  has  reduced  taxes 
and  ours  have  remained  the  same. 

I  know  General  Twining  Is  not  too  well 
satisfied  with  NATO.  In  fact,  I  saw  some 
criticism  that  he  lodged  against  them. 

Secretary  Oatxs.  He  stirred  them  up  a  little 

bit. 

Senator  Ellender.  Stirred  them  up,  but  the 
facts  are  that  of  the  active  divisions  in  West- 
em  E^jropw  today,  exclusive  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  we  have  about  half  of  what  is  there. 
So  that  we  end  up  in  Western  Europe  by 
having  almost  as  many  active  troops  In  the 
field  as  they  have  and  then  we  have  to  supply 
them  with  hardware  In  addition  to  this  man- 

pOWCT. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  understand  you 
people.  I  do  not  know  why  It  is  that  you 
cannot  force  them  to  do  much  more. 

In  other  words.  If  this  Is  to  be  a  mutual 
security  program,  the  parties  concerned 
should  make  pro  rata  contributions. 

Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations.  1062 

(Excerpt  from  Senate  hearings — Aug.  22, 1961; 
pp.  151-53) 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
Just  been  called  to  go  to  the  Senate  floor, 
and  I  will  try  to  be  brief.  Of  course,  we  are 
confronted  this  year,  I  may  remark,  with  the 
same  parade  of  people  In  the  administration 
to  Justify  foreign  aid,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  new  In  It,  except  for  the  crises  that 
develop  each  year.  It  seems  that  we  are  get- 
ting worse  off  no  matter  what  amount  of 
money  we  sjjend. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  Secretary  McNamara, 
what  effort  has  been  made  to  get  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe  to  purchase  this  military 
equipment  Instead  of  obtaining  it  on  a  grant 
basis. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Ellender,  we 
have  this  year  substantially  reduced  the 
amount  of  military  aid  to  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Senator  EXlender.  Exclusive  of  Greece  and 
Turkey? 

reduction  in  proposed  miutaby  aid  to 

western    EUROPE 

Secretary  McNamara.  Exactly.  We  have 
slgnlficant.y  reduced  the  amount  of  military 
aid  proposed  for  Western  Europe  exclusive  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  is  the  first  major 
step  that  has  been  taken,  in  answer  to  your 
question. 

A  second  major  step  that  has  been  taken 
is  to  sissure  that  those  countries  that  can 
afford  It  will  purchase  a  certain  portion  of 
their  military  equipment  in  this  country. 
This  relates  particularly  to  Germany.  We  are 
meeting  with  success  in  our  efforts,  and  we 
anticipate  that  they  will  place  orders  total- 
ing several  hundred  million  dollars  in 
amount  with  companies  in  this  country  for 
the  production  of  military  goods. 

A  third  major  step  that  has  been  taken  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  buildup,  which  we 
are  presently  undertaking,  of  our  own  defense 
forces,  and  for  which  we  have  asked  for 
complementary  action  from  our  Western 
European  NATO  allies. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  the  fact  we  are  sending  more 
troops  or  propose  to  send  more  troops  to 
Europe  and  we  are  proposing  to  purchase 
more  hardware,  that  this  will  in  a  manner 
lull  our  allies  into  believing  that  we  will 
keep  on  carrying  the  load. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe 
it  will  for  two  reasons:  (a)  we  have  made  It 
quite  clear  to  those  of  our  allies  who  we 
believe  have  the  financial  capacity  to  expand 


their  defense  expenditures  that  we  expect 
them  to  do  so:  and  (b)  we  have  asked  our 
allies  quite  specifically  to  expand  •   •   •. 

Senate  Department  of  Defbnsx 
Appropriations,  FT  1961 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Gates,  for  the  past 
4  or  6  years  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
the  extent  to  which  our  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, as  well  as  the  President,  attempt  to 
get  assistance  from  our  so-called  friends 
across  the  seas.  Now  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
have  you  or  your  immediate  predecessor 
taken  into  consideration  the  amounts  fur- 
nished by  our  allies  to  help  us  carry  this 
defense  burden? 

Secretary  Gates.  I  have  been  relatively  new 
in  this  field,  myself.  Senator  Ellender,  but 
I  have  been  in  a  good  many  discussions  since 
last  sununer,  and  I  attended  the  NATO  Con- 
ference in  Paris  in  December. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  the  one  General 
Twining  attended? 

Secretary  Gates.  Yes,  It  was. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  which  I  believe  be 
criticized  the  conditions  there? 

Secretary  Gates.  That  is  right,  sir — some  of 
the  deficiencies  that  had  not  been  met  In  the 
arrangements. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  we  will 
carry  out  our  commitments  to  our  impor- 
tant allies  who  are  now  stronger  and  flnan- 
clally  and  economically  able  to  carry  their 
share  of  the  load,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
make  any  new  coDcunitments  for  straight 
grant  aid  with  countries  that  can  pay  their 
share. 

We  are  continuing  aid  programs  with  the 
less  fortunate  countries.  There  are  several 
countries,  particularly  in  Etirope,  that  have 
greatly  Improved  their  economic  conditions 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  those  countries  we 
are  getting  out  of  the  aid  business  and  into 
the  sharing  business  or  outright  purchase 
business. 

Foreign   Assistance   Appropriations,   1962 

(Excerpt  from  Senate  hearings — August  22, 
1961;  page  171 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  few. 

I  wish  to  say  that  quite  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  other  Senators  covered  what 
I  Intended  to  develop.  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  wonder  If  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  prepare  for  us  a  revision  of  the 
document  marked  'Top  secret,'  and  which 
was  furnished  this  committee,  I  think,  in 
May  1960,  and  which  indicated  NATO 
strength.  Will  you  bring  that  doctiment  up 
to  July  31,  of  this  year  or  the  date  closest 
to  the  current  date? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

General  Lemnitzer.  July  1  of  this  year  Is 
the  date  of  the  information  I  have  pro- 
vided in  this  hearing. 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  will  certainly  do 
as  you  ask,  Senator  Ellender. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
get  It.  When  General  Lemnitzer  said  that  a 
division  Is  fair,  I  would  like  him  to  describe 
what  that  means  in  his  estimation  when  he 
makes  such  an  evaluation  of  a  unit.  Becavise 
as  I  said,  Mr.  McNamara,  I  know  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  I  have  been  trying  for 
the  past  5  or  6  years  to  get  our  allies  to 
carry  a  larger  share  of  this  btorden  and  all 
we  have  gotten  so  far  is  promises. 

When  you  speak  of  divisions,  that 

is  the  reduction  that  has  been  made,  and  we 

have  ours  there  we  started  out  with 

about vrtth  were  to  be  active 

and  the  rest  Reserves. 

General  Lemnitzer.  I  vras  only  giving  you 
the  ones  that  are  in  being  right  now.  I  did 
not  mention  the  first  or  official  echelon  or 
the  policy  potential  for  future  mobilization. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Lisbon  goals. 


General  Lemnitzer.  The  Lisbon  goals  had 
a  higher  number  of  divisions,  but  these  were 
goalt. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  understand.  We  were 
supposed  to  put  up  so  many.  If  that  goal 
was  reached.  Ours  have  been  there  all  the 
time,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
otheio  have  reduced  theirs  we  are  still  there 
with  the  same  number  of  divisions.  I  Just 
don't  think  that  is  right.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  to  make  them  contribute  their 
fair  share.  //  they  don't  I  would  go  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  get  out  of  Europe.  Their  ex- 
penditures In  conjunction  with  our  own 
military  buildup  that  is  related  to  the  Ber- 
lin crisis. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  do 
so. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  CONTRIBUTION   BT  ALLIXS 

Senator  Ellender.  What  will  you  do  if  they 
do  not,  because  we  have  been  trying  this  now 
for  the  past  6  years  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
this  top  secret  document  that  I  preeented  to 
you  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  which  was 
used  by  me  last  year,  and  which  indicated 
that  fully  combat-ready  units  In  Western 
Europe  during  last  year,  numbered . 

What  has  been  done  since  that  time  in  or- 
der to  make  these  jjeople  contribute? 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  have  done  these 
things:  (a)  I  discussed  the  problwn  of  Ger- 
man readiness  with  Mr.  Strauss,  the  Defense 
Minister,  on  two  occasions. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  did  that  discus- 
sion take  place?  You  mean  since  last  May 
a  year  ago? 

GERMAN   MUNITTON  PURCHASES 

General  Lemnitzer.  No.  That  started  when 
they  entered  NATO,  at  which  time  they  de- 
veloped a  program  for  raising  forces.  They 
are  purchasing  their  tanks  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  artillery  ammunition,  as  well 
as  other  types  of  equipment,  that  they  them- 
selves do  not  make  or  cannot  make  under 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  They  are  purchasing 
military  equipment  frtKn  the  United  States 
and  from  England  and  other  free  world  ooun- 
trtes. 

Senator  Ellender.  General  Lemniteer, 
when  I  was  there  last  August  I  got  the  In- 
formation from  our  MAAG  people  there. 

General  Lemnitzer.  That  was  a  year  ago, 
Senator.  They  have  done  a  lot  In  the  last 
year. 

Senator  Eixender.  Have  they  done  all  ol 
this  since  that  time? 

General  Lemnitzer.  They  have  done  a  loi 
In  the  last  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  Has  the  Bundestag 
there  passed  a  law  to  make  conscription 
longer  than  12  months? 

General  Lemnitzer.  No. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  not  the  Germans  gei 
out  of  service  as  soon  as  they  serve  12 
months? 

General  Ixmnrzeb.  Yes,  that  has  been  the 
case  In  the  past. 

Senator  Ellender.  Since  when  has  that 
pattern  changed? 

General  Lemnitzer.  The  pattern  has  not 
change. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  has  not  changed. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  ready. 

General  Lemnitzer..  I  am  sorry.  Senator. 
Those  are  the  facts. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  see  how  It  could 
happen  In  12  months. 

General  Lemnitzer.  Because  many  of  the 
divisions  a  year  ago  were  still  In  the  process 
of  organization.  They  have  had  nearly  a  year 
of  training,  organization,  and  equipping  in 
the  meantime. 

Senator  Ellender.  But,  General,  the 
trouble  has  been  the  12  months  of  service  by 
draftees. 

General  Lemnitzer.  This  is  admittedly  a 
weakness.  Senator. 
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Senator  Ellznder.  Have  you  pressed  thtm 
to  extend  the  length  of  draftee  service,  and 
If  so.  when  did  you  start?  Since  the  Berjln 
crisis  or  Just  before? 

General  LEMNtrzEB.  No.  sir.  Long  before 
that. 

Senator  Ellender.  When? 

General  Lemnttzer.  Prom  the  very  l^e- 
glnnlng  of  their  membership  In  NATO.  AHy 
military  man  knows  that  you  cannot  ratse 
and  equip  efficient  armed  forces  with  a  period 
of  service  of  12  months.  That  Is  doing  It  ijhe 
hard  way.  A  similar  problem  exists  In  otl^er 
countries.  We  would  lUce  to  see  them 
crease  their  period  of  service  up  to  our  o^n 
level  of  at  least  2  years. 

TT7RKISH    ARMED   rORCES 

Senator  Eixender.  So  far  they  have  dot 
aone  it.  Maybe  this  crisis  will  cause  th^m 
to  do  so. 

Sekatx  DxPARTicDrr  or  Oeixmbx  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  Teas  1966 

Senator  Ellender.  I  realize  that  that  lias 
been  the  main  basis  for  oxir  assistance.  I 
understand  that. 

But  the  thing  that  I  can't  understand  Is 
that  little  or  no  effort  la  being  made  to  get 
other  people,  for  Instance,  the  French,  ^e 
British,  the  Germans,  with  us  who  are  ]\l8t 
as  vitally  Interested  In  this  matter  as  we 
are.  They  ought  to  be  as  much  Interested  In 
keeping  this  world  free  as  anybody  else.  Bhit 
yet  we  are  carrying  the  load  everywhere, 
without  too  much  assistance  from  thefn, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  more  effort  Is^t 
put  In  that  direction.  General.  If  we  kejep 
on  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now.  It  Is  Jusf  a 
question  of  time  when  we  will  lose  l^e 
battle  without  firing  a  shot,  that  Is  as  tar 
as  ovir  way  of  life  la  concerned. 

Senator  Stennis.  I  am  sorry,  gentleman, 
your  time  Is  up.  ■ 

General  Johnson.  May  I  respond  to  tee 
question,  please,  sir,  at  the  risk  of  being  l«i- 
pertinent? 

Senator  Ellxnokr.  I  wish  you  would.  I^t 
htm  do  It.  I 

General  Johnson.  I  don't  think  gettl(ig 
additional  countries  In  there  falls  within 
our  province:  I  mean  the  province  of  tpe 
Department  of  Defense  or  certainly  tbe 
province  of  the  Department  of  the  Amiy. 
nils  Is  why  we  have  other  agencies  within 
the  executive  department.  i 

Senate  Department  or  DxmcsK       I 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  Tear  1967 

Senator  EIixendxr.  Several  years  ago  I 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  DeOauUe  desired  to 
make  France  the  leading  nation  In  Westetn 
Europe.  I  wonder  why  we  don't  permit  htm 
to  take  over  the  military  aspects  of  protect- 
ing Western  Europe.  As  you  know,  we  have 
been  there  now  for  almost  three  decades. 
Last  year  we  spent  $3.4  billion  to  support 
the  troops  we  have  there.  As  I  pointed  out 
at  the  hearing  on  the  Supplemental  Bill,  ^e 
have  330,000  soldiers  there  now.  In  addition 
there  are  more  than  11,000  civilians  th»t 
take  care  of  the  military,  and  we  also  have 
the  wives  and  dependents  of  our  servlcemln 
there.  I  wonder  If  It  wouldn't  be  a  go«d 
thing  to  have  DeOaulle  take  care  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Ellender,  I 
dont'  believe  this  would  modify  De  GauU^'s 
conduct,  and  I  think  It  would  (deleted)  ooti- 
trary  to  our  Interest. 

Chairman  Rdssxll.  Will  the  Senator  ylel<l? 

He  Is  In  a  very  fortunate  position  due  to 
the  geography  of  Europe  of  being  able  to 
talk  big  and  act  big  and  yet  have  a  free 
shield,  as  long  as  we  retain  the  NATO  struc- 
ture and  protect  Oennany;  isn't  that  correct. 
Mr.  Secretary? 


Secretary  McNamara.  (Deleted)  Of  course, 
be  hasn't  suggested  that  he  believes  the 
danger  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  dim- 
inished to  the  extent  that  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  can  be  dismantled.  (De- 
leted.) He  doesn't  wish  to  see  the  defense 
of  NATO  destroyed. 


Senate  Department  or  Detense 
Appropriations,  FY  1968 

Secretary  McNamara.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we 
are  negotiating  with  our  NATO  allies  to  try 
to  arrange  a  basis  luid^  which  they  will 
share  in  the  payment. 

Senator  ELLUiOER.  Share  bow?  Cant  you 
make  them  do  It?  We  have  been  trying  it  for 
the  past  15  years  with  no  success.  Isn't  there 
a  way  by  which  we  can  make  them  share  tlie 
burden? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe 
there  Is  any  way  by  which  one  sovereign  state 
can  Impose  Its  will  on  another.  I  do  think 
there  are  ways  by  which  we  can  persuade 
them,  and  it  is  In  our  Joint  interest  for  them 
to  bear  a  share  of  It. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  it  is  in  our  Joint  iBter- 
eet,  I  don't  think  you  should  have  much 
trouble  to  persuade  them,  but  the  trouble  is 
I  don't  believe  that  they  see  the  threat  from 
Russia  as  you  do,  not  by  any  means,  and  that 
is  why  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  so  anxious 
to  assist. 

You  also  stated  you  expected  a  major  por- 
tion of  this  relocation  to  be  completed  by 
April  1,  1967.  What  is  the  target  date  now? 

Secretary  McNamara.  April  1,  1967. 

Chairman  Russell.  Senator  Stennls? 

Senate  Department  or  Detense 
Appropriations,  FY  1969 

Senator  Ellender.  That  Is  what  I  suspected, 
to  be  frank  with  you. 

Secretary  CurroRD.  That  is  right.  I  want 
to  tell  you  It  is  a  sincere  conviction  on  my 
part,  and  I  did  not  accept  It  easily.  I  could 
not  understand  why,  after  23  years,  we  still 
had  to  be  there.  I  will  leave  this  subject  by 
saying  that  I  now  think  it  is  right  that  we 
have  troops  there. 

I  said  the  week  before  last,  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Defense  Ministers,  that  they  had  better 
prepare  themselves,  however,  to  begin  to  take 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden,  because  we 
could  not  keep  o\ir  troops  there  forever  at  the 
present  level.  My  language  was  quite  direct. 
I  said  they  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  starting  now  to  redeploy  some  of  our 
troops.  As  you  may  know,  we  are  bringing 
34,000  of  our  troops  btu:k. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  have  been  saying  that 
for  10  years. 

Secretary  CLirroRD.  Well,  you  are  finally 
proven  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  Proven  right?  Ten  years 
to  remove  about  30,000? 

Secretary  CiirroRO.  No;  but  I  mean  we  are 
finally  bringing  some  of  them  back. 

Senate  Department  or  Detense  Appropxu- 
TiOKs,  Fiscal  Year  1969 

Senator  Ellender.  Just  try  to  withdraw 
them.  They  dont  trust  you  if  you  Just  tell 
them  that  you  will.  Let  us  make  the  move, 
and  get  our  troops  out  of  Europe. 

Secretary  Clittord.  (Deleted) . 

If  we  begin  to  start  a  dialog  with  the 
Soviets,  and  agree  to  cut  down  our  forces 
In  Europe,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
then  we  would  have  something.  I  hope  that 
might  come.  I  think  we  ought  to  continue  to 
work  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  have  said.  If  we  had 
done  this  when  De  Gaulle  kicked  us  out  of 
France,  It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that 
the  Russians  would  have  removed  their 
troops.  So  long  as  we  remain  there,  so  long  as 
we  have  these  huge  forces  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  Russia,  we  can't  expect  them  to  be- 
Ueve  that  we  have  no   offensive   purposes. 


That  is  the  opinion  I  have  found  among  the 
people  when  I  was  there. 

Many  asked  me  the  same  question,  "Why  do 
you  have  all  these  forces  around  us?  To  take 
us  over?" 

Of  course,  that  was  not  the  reason  we  bad 
them  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  argue  any 
more.  There  are  more  questions  I  would  like 
to  have  answered  but  I  s|xall  desist. 

Secretary  Cuttord.  I  will  be  available  any 
time. 

Senator  Russell.  There  has  been  a  strong 
feeling  on  this  committee  among  a  number 
of  us  here.  Senator  Symington  and  I  have 
been  working  on  possible  withdrawal  for  a 
number  of  years.  How  long  has  it  been,  8 
years? 

Senator  Stminoton.  Eight  to  10 

Senate  Department  or  Detense  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  Year  1969 

Senator  Ellender.  I  regret  that  I  wasnt 
here  to  listen  to  all  the  testimony.  I  was  in  a 
military  construction  conference. 

Mr.  Clifford,  for  the  past  IS  years  I  have 
urged  your  predecessors  to  force  our  allies  to 
help  us  more.  As  I  understood  General 
Wheeler,  they  are  kind  of  excited  and  they  are 
wondering  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  have 
done  all  we  could  in  my  opinion,  and  we  have 
done  more  than  we  should,  and  you  say  that 
you  want  the  (deleted)  NATO  allies,  to  do 
more. 

Now,  what  is  your  plan  for  forcing  them  to 
do  more? 

Secretary  Cuttord.  Our  plan  is  to  advise 
them  that  K  is  up  to  them  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  and 
If  they  don't  make  the  right  decision  then 
they  must  realize  that  this  could  affect  the 
support  by  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  of  our  presence  in  NATO. 

Senator  Ellender.  Don't  you  think  a  threat 
of  withdrawal  might  wake  them  up  a  little 
bit?  I  have  been  advocating  that  for  the 
past  15  years.  As  long  as  we  stay  there  and 
as  long  as  we  support  them  they  are  going 
to  lean  on  our  shoulders.  I  was  in  hopes  that 
you  had  some  kind  of  plan  whereby  you  could 
force  them  to  come  forth  with  their  Just  pro- 
portion of  assistance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  xinanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tables 
showing  the  cxirrent  situation  in  Europe 
and  the  assistance  we  have  made  avail- 
able to  our  allies  In  Western  Europe.  We 
have  restored  them  to  economic  health 
and  now  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
help  us  we  find  that  when  we  knock 
there  Is  no  one  at  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  (NET 

BASIS)  JULY  1,  1945  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1970 

|ln  millions  of  dolltrsi 


Country 


Military   Economic  Total 


Austria 0)  1,116.0  1,116.0 

Bolgium-Luiembourg 1,245.8  506.8  1.752.6 

Denmark 617.8  255.5  873.3 

Finland 28.9  219 

Franco 4,179.4  2,887.6  7,067.0 

WestGormany 951.5  2,588.2  3,539.7 

Wast  Berlin 131.9  131.9 

Iceland 63.4  63.4 

Italy 2,440.6  3,015.8  5,456.4 

Netherlands 1,238.3  794.9  2,033.2 

Norway 900.8  229.2  1.130.0 

Portugal 329.7  143.8  473.5 

Sweden 144.7  144.7 

United  Kingdom 1,719.6  5,865.0  7,584.6 

Spain 749.2  1- "23. 1  2.072.3 

Total 14,372.7  19,094.8  33.467.5 


I  Data  classified. 
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GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
GROWTH  RATES  AND  TREND  DATA  BY  REGION  AND  COUNTRY,  APR.  30,  1970 
lOfflce  of  statistics  and  reports.  Bureau  tor  Program  and  Policy  Coordination,  Agency  for  International  Development| 
TABLE  3f.-EUR0PE,  TREND  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  IN  CONSTANT  1968  PRICES,  TOTAL  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

(Billions  of  dollar  equivalents! 


Country  and  excliange  rate 


per  Dollar 


1950     1951      1952     1953     1954     1955     1956     1957     1958     1959     1960     1961      1962     1963     1964     1965     1966     1967     1968 


Belgium,  50  B  francs U.O 

UMmbourg.  50  B  francs .5 

Frtnce,  4.937  F  francs 53.2 

Germany.  Federal  Republic,  4  O.M 44.1 

IUl>,625lire fj-j 

Netherlands,  3.62  guilders 10.8 


11.6 

.5 
56.4 
49.0 
30.0 
11.1 


11.5 
.5 
58.2 
53.3 
31.4 
11.3 


11.9 
.5 
59.7 
57.6 
33.7 
12.3 


12.3 
.5 
62.4 
62.1 
35.1 
13.2 


13.0 
.5 
65.6 
69.4 
37.3 
14.1 


13.4 
.5 
69.4 
74.2 
39.0 
14.6 


13.7 
.6 
73.0 
78.5 
41.1 
15.1 


13.6 
.6 
75.0 
81.0 
43.2 
15.0 


13.9 
.6 
77.2 
86.6 
46.0 
15.8 


14.6 
.6 
82.7 
94.1 
48.9 
17.1 


15.4 
.6 
87.2 
99.1 
52.7 
17.7 


16.2 
.6 
93.1 
103.2 
55.9 
18.3 


17.0 
.7 
96.5 
106.8 
59.0 
19.0 


18.1 

.7 

105.0 

113.9 

60.7 

20.7 


18.8 

.7 

109.9 

120.2 

62.8 

21.8 


19.3 

.7 

115.9 

123.0 

66.5 

22.4 


20.0 

.7 

121.5 

123.3 

70.7 

23.8 


20.7 
.8 

126.6 

132.7 
74.8 
25.2 


1969 


22.0 
.8 

137.1 

143.2 

78.9 

26.4 


EEC.loUl 


U7.5    158.6    166.2    175.7    185.6    199.9    211.1    222.0    228.4    240.1    258.0    272.7    287.3    301.0    319.1    334.2    347.8    360.0    380.8     408.4 


Denmarli.  7.5  kroner 

Greece.  30  drKhmas 

Iceland.  57  krone 

Norway.  7.14  kroner 

Portugal,  28.75  escudos Z- 1 

Turkey.  9  lire. .     . . . .  - - «•  3 

United  Kingdom,  0.4167  pounds 63.4 


6.3 

2.4 

.2 

4.3 


6.3 
2.6 

.2 
4.5 
2.2 

5.0 
64.7 


6.4 
2.6 

.2 
4.7 
2.2 

5.4 
64.5 


6.8 
3.0 
.2 
4.8 
2.3 
6.0 
67.3 


7.0 
3.1 
.3 
5.1 
2.5 
5.5 
70.0 


7.0 
3.3 
.3 
5.2 
2.5 
5.9 
72.4 


7.1 
3.5 
.3 
5.4 
2.6 
6.3 
73.4 


7.5 
3.8 
.3 
5.6 
2.8 
6.7 
74.8 


7.7 
4.0 
.3 
5.7 
2.8 
7.0 
75.1 


8.2 

4.1 
.3 
5.8 
2.9 
7.3 
77.9 


8.8 

4.3 
.3 
6.1 
3.1 
7.6 
81.6 


9.3 
4.8 
.3 
6.4 
3.3 
7.4 
84.4 


9.8 
4.9 
.4 
6.7 
3.5 
7.9 
85.5 


9.9 

5.3 

.4 

7.1 

3.7 

8.5 

89.2 


10.8 
5.8 
.4 
7.4 
4.0 
8.9 

93.9 


11.3 
6.3 
.5 
7.9 
4.3 
9.3 

96.3 


11.5 

6.7 

.5 

8.2 

4.4 

10.3 

98.2 


ltd 
7.1 
.5 
8.7 
4.7 
10.9 
100.1 


12.4 

7.6 

.5 

9.0 

5.0 

11.6 

103.0 


13.1 

8.2 

.5 

9.4 

5.3 

12.4 

105.0 


European  NATO  toUl .230.5    244.1    252.2    266.1    279^1    296.5    309.7    323.5    331.0    346.6    369.8    388.6    406.0    425.1    450.3    470.1    487.6    504.0    529.9     562.3 


Austria  26  shilUngs.. 
■  ■      ■kkas 


4.6 


Finland,  4.2  marktas 3.6 

Ireland,  0.4167  pounds 1-9 

Spain,  70  pesetas ----- 

Sweden,  5.17  kroner 13-3 

Switzerland,  4.3  S  francs '-9 


5.1 
3.9 
1.9 


5.1 
4.0 
1.9 


5.3 
4.0 
2.0 


5.8 
4.4 

2.0 


13.5 
8.3 


13.7 
8.5 


14.2 
9.1 


15.1 
9.5 


6.4 
4.7 
2.1 
12.3 
15.6 
10.1 


6.7 
4.8 
2.0 
13.2 
16.1 
10.7 


7.1 
4.9 
2.0 
13.5 
16.5 
11.0 


7.4 
4.9 
2.0 
14.1 
16.9 
10.8 


7.6 
5.3 
2.1 
13.8 
17.8 
11.6 


8.3 
5.8 
2.2 
14.2 
18.5 
12.2 


8.6 
6.3 
2.3 
15.8 
19.6 
13.1 


8.9 
6.6 
2.4 
17.3 
20.4 
13.8 


9.3 

6.7 

2.5 

18.8 

21.4 

14.4 


9.8 

7.1 

2.6 

20.0 

23.0 

15.2 


10.1 
7.5 
2.7 
21.4 
24.0 
15.8 


10.6 
7.7 
2.7 
23.2 
24.7 
16.3 


10.9 
7.8 
2.8 
24.1 
25.2 
16.6 


11.4 
8.0 
3.0 
25.2 
26.3 
17.2 


12.0 
8.7 
3.1 
27.2 
27.8 
18.0 


European,  OECD  total 270.5    287.3    296.3    311.5    327.5    347.7    363.2    378.5    387.1    404.8    431.0 


454.3    475.4    498.2    528.0    551.6    572.8    591.4    621.0     659.1 
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IBillions  of  dollar  equivalents] 


Co^Mry  and  exchange  rate  per  dollar      1950     1951      1952      1953     1954     1955      1956     1957      1958      1959      1960     1961      1962      1963      1964      1965      1966     1967      1968       1969 
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Australia    ,    .    . 

New  Zealand!  0.893   New   ZesUnd 
dollar 


2.9 


3.0       3.0       3.2       3.3 


3.4       3.6       3.7       3.8       4.1        4.3       4.6       4.8       4.7       4.9 


<  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

PER  CAPITA  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  IN   CONSTANT 
1968  PRICES 

(Dollar  equivalents. 


>  Fiscal  year  beginning  April  1. 


Country 


1948- 


50     1953      1958      1963     1968     1969 


France 1,275  1.400  1,673  2,059  2,536  2.724 

Germany 822  1,121  1,492  1,854  2,206  2,369 

Italy                        598  709  880  1,165  1,418  1,484 

NeA'enands....  1,064  1,173  1,344  1,589  1,980  2,052 

United  Kingdom.  1,256  1,327  1,454  1,661  1,862  1,892 

United  States....  2,854  3,152  3,129  3,559  4,303  4,380 


Source:  Gross  NatkMial   Products  Office  of  Stttistics  and 
Reports,  AID. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  invite  Senators  to 
note  the  advance  made  by  Germany  and 
other  coimtries,  but  in  particular  Ger- 
many. Her  gross  national  product  has 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  boimds.  Her 
foreign  exchange  reserves  are  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been,  and  her  gold 
holdings  approximates  $6  billion.  Need- 
less to  say,  today  the  Deutsche  mark  is 
desired  more  as  a  reserve  currency 
than  Is  the  dollar. 

A  good  deal  of  the  growth  that  has 
taken  place  in  Western  Europe  has  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  we  had  ap- 
proximately 300,000  troops  there,  plus 
300,000  dependents,  and  Uncle  Sam  sent 
the  dollars  there.  They,  in  turn,  were 
spent  in  Western  Europe. 

That  has  been  the  source  of  much  of 
our  trouble.  We  have  tried  in  the  past  to 
get  our  allies  to  assist  us,  as  I  said  earlier, 
but  all  to  no  avail. 

Some  time  ago,  we  tried  to  reduce  our 


five  and  a  half  divisions  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. There  were  big  stories  about  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  number  of  troops  we 
had  in  Western  Europe.  As  someone  said 
earlier,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  allies 
are  much  better  bargainers  than  we  are. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  satisfy  them 
and  to  get  one  division  out  of  Western 
Europe,  what  did  we  have  to  do?  They 
agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  one  division, 
but  that  division  had  to  be  sent  to  our 
country  and  maintained  the  same  as  it 
was  in  Germany — that  is,  it  had  to  be 
kept  ready  to  go.  We  had  to  agree  to 
take  this  division,  which  is  now  in  this 
country,  and  fly  it  once  a  year  to  Eu- 
rope for  maneuvers  there.  In  the  present 
defense  bill  is  an  amoimt  of  $10  or  $12 
million  to  do  Just  that.  I  believe  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  going  to 
want  to  look  closely  at  that:  and  I  am 
hop)eful  it  can  be  cut  from  the  bill. 

Imagine  our  cau-rying  this  whole  load, 
and  In  order  to  get  an  agreement,  we 
had  to  maintain  the  division,  this  extra 
division,  in  our  own  coimtry  and  spend 
money  to  send  it  to  Germany  and  Prance 
on  aimual  maneuvers,  at  great  cost  to 
our  Government.  It  does  not  add  up;  it 
does  not  make  sense.  Yet,  we  did  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  visited 
the  NATO  countries  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  conventions  in 
1960,  and  I  was  disappointed  by  what  I 
found.  It  was  no  different  from  the  testi- 
mony I  elicited  from  some  of  the  Defense 
Department  witnesses:  That  the  divi- 
sions   that    were    supposed    to    be    in 


Western  Europe  were  more  or  less  paper 
divlsi(Mis,  not  really  active  divisions  as 
our  five  and  a  half  divisions  were. 

I  went  beck  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November  of  last  year  and, 
so  help  me,  I  foimd  not  much  diflerence. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  was  worse, 
because  France  had  withdrawn  in  the 
meantime — that  is,  they  forced  us  to 
leave  France. 

As  I  told  President  Johnson  when  De 
Gaulle  ordered  us  out  of  France,  we 
should  have  removed  all  our  troops  frcHn 
Western  Europe.  That  is  where  we 
missed  the  boat.  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
the  advice  I  tried  to  give  was  not  fol- 
lowed. When  De  Gaulle  ordered  us  to 
get  out  of  France,  we  should  have  gotten 
out  of  EJurope  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  all  this  led  us 
to  by  way  of  debt?  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  January  of  1937,  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  thought 
President  Roosevelt  was  senile  wbea  he 
advocated  the  expenditure  of  as  much  as 
$8.5  to  $9  billion  to  fight  the  depression 
and  to  pay  sdl  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Similarly,  in  1938,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  75th  Congress,  he  was 
severely  criticized  for  advocating,  I 
think,  approximaetly  $9  billion  in  budget 
expenditures. 

During  the  first  2  years  in  whi<^  I 
served  in  Congress — during  the  75th 
Congress — the  amount  spent  to  operate 
every  department  of  Government,  to  help 
us  get  out  of  the  depression,  and  to  pay 
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the  interest  on  our  debt,  was  only  $19  25 
billion.  Today,  it  requires  $22  billion  a  n- 
nually  merely  to  pay  the  Interest  on  c  ur 
debt.  That  is  the  condition  in  which  ve 
find  ourselves  today;  $22  billion  merely 
to  pay  the  carrying  charges.  Yet.  with 
that  condition  existing,  we  are  siill 
giving  as  much  foreign  aid  as  we  aid 
when  we  started  and  we  are  still  m; 
taining  tremendous  garrisons  abroad.  [It 
simply  does  not  add  up.  It  does  not  majke 
sense. 

What  we  are  doing  is  bound  to  aS*ct 
our  economy.  Many  people  today  are! In 
distress,  and  this  is  going  to  be  accele- 
rated M  charges  are  not  made.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  hastily  put  togethe 
few  figures  to  try  to  indicate 
enormity  of  our  debt.  A  few  billion  d 
lars  more  or  less  will  not  make  any 
ference.  We  have  gone  up  to  $400 
lion.  I  think  it  is  now  $399  billion.  I  j 
figured  this  on  the  basis  of  $400  billio; 
our  present  debt.  How  big  is  it? 
does  it  look  like?  It  is  greater  than 
debt  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
Is  so  tremendous  that  the  human  mi^id 
carmot  comprehend  it.  The  imaginatibn 
staggers  at  the  thought  of  it.  And  to  try 
to  simplify  it,  the  imagination  will  also 
stagger. 

So  that  we  may  have  some  idea  of 
what  $400  billion  is,  I  have  put  my  stiiff 
and  the  computers  to  work,  and  this  is 
what  they  have  determined. 

Now  listen  to  this,  Mr.  President:  If 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  cou4t 
ed  two  $1   bills  every  second  of  evi 
minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day 
every  week,  of  every  month  and  of  evi 
year — without     stop,     without     co: 
breaks,  or  anything — it  would  take 
proximately  64  years  to  count  $400 
lion.  J 

Imagine  that;  64  years.  With  evacy 
Member  of  the  Senate  counting  at  the 
rate  of  two  $1  bills  per  second,  withojut 
stop,  for  24  hours,  it  would  take  64  yeaf^. 

Imagine  that.  i 

If  Senators  worked  the  standard  work 
year,  8  hours  per  day  for  260  days  pier 
year,  taking  no  coffee  breaks,  or  legal 
holidays,  or  vtu:ations,  it  would  take 
them  about  267  years  to  accomplish  t^e 
same  count. 

Imagine  that.  Two  hundred  and  six 
seven  years  to  count  the  debt  we  oWe 
now. 

Is  that  not  fantastic? 

It  would  take  the  Bureau  of  Eng 
ing  and  Printing,  at  its  current  capacity 
*o  produce  paper  dollars,  about  171  yevs 
to  print  $400  bilUon  of  $1  bills. 

Think  of  that. 

Four  hundred  billion,  in  $1  bills,  woi^ld 
fill  approximately  3,456  railway  boxcairs 
and  would  make  up  a  train  almost  B6 
miles  long,  or  a  train  that  would  stretrh 
a  little  more  than  half  way  aroimd  t|ie 
beltway — Interstate  495. 

Think  of  that.  Just  to  carry  the  monjey 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The    400    billion    $1    bills    stacked 
not  lengthwise  or  sideways  but  stacks 
on  top  of  each  other  would  reach  abolut 
27,095  miles,  or  4'/2  round  trips  from  Nfw 
York  to  Los  Angeles. 

Can  you  imagine  that.  Mr.  Presldenjt? 
Dollar  bills  being  placed  next  to  eaih 


other  and  stretching  out  to  27,095  miles. 
[Laughter.] 

Now  listen  to  this  one,  Mr.  President: 
End  to  end,  the  bills  would  make  a  path 
160  bills  wide — 35  feet — to  the  moon. 
End  to  end,  the  bills  would  encircle  the 
equator  1,552  times. 

Think  of  that.  Ribbons  of  dollar  bills, 
160  bills  wide,  or  35  feet,  end  to  end,  and 
encircling  the  equator  1,552  times. 

Placed  side  by  side,  the  bills  would 
more  than  cover  the  entire  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  in  the  Capital 
Beltway  four  times  over. 

Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  President,  walk- 
ing around  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  I  believe  is  100  sqiiare  miles,  on 
dollar  bills.  The  bills  in  the  national  debt 
would  cover  an  area  foiu"  times  that  size. 
if  it  were  possible  to  print  as  many  as 
400  billion  $1  bills. 

If  the  $400  billion  were  to  be  minted 
in  silver  dollars,  it  would  weigh  about 
11,785,714  tons.  The  U.S.  Mint  would 
have  to  produce  well  over  440  times  the 
total  number  of  silver  dollars  that  were 
minted  during  the  period  1794  to  1935. 

Here  Is  another  example: 

The  400  billion  silver  dollars  stacked 
on  top  of  each  other  would  form  three 
complete  stacks  from  the  eaxth  to  the 
moon. 

Can  you  Imagine  that,  Mr.  President? 
Four  hundred  billion  silver  dollars 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other,  forming 
three  stacks  from  the  earth  to  the  moon? 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  were 
given  in  order  to  show  the  enormity  of 
the  debt.  The  examples  themselves  are 
staggering  as  it  Is. 

I  do  hope  that  something  will  be  done. 
If  we  do  not,  then  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  we  will  lose  our  precious 
liberty. 

Destroy  our  economy  and  see  what 
happens.  We  are  having  lots  of  trouble 
now.  If  we  keep  on  spending  at  the  rate 
we  are  spending  now,  it  will  be  too  late 
tomorrow. 

We  have  got  to  do  something  now,  to 
get  our  allies  to  help  us.  They  are  in  the 
forefront  now.  Germany  has  increased 
its  gross  national  product  four  or  five 
times.  Japan  is  beginning  to  lead  the 
world  in  some  categories  of  production. 
She  is  fourth  now.  We  are  first.  Ttie 
U.S.S.R.  is  second.  Then  comes  Germany. 
If  we  continue  helping  our  allies  as  we 
are,  letting  them  have  almost  anything 
they  desire.  It  will  just  be  a  question 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  last  visit  to 
Europe  in  October-November,  1970,  I 
talked  to  the  Ambassador  at  NATO,  try- 
ing to  get  help.  He  said  to  me: 

Senator,  If  we  try  to  get  the  NATO  coun- 
tries to  help  us  to  put  up  money.  It  will 
simply  dlasolve  NATO  and  make  it  Ineffective. 

But,  they  want  us  to  keep  up.  All  that 
they  wiU  put  in  the  "pot"  is  a  little  under 
$1  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Good  old 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  contribute  his 
share  for  the  NATO  infrastructure  to  as- 
sist them  in  spending  that  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  do  something 
about  this  sitiuition  now.  Tomorrow  it 
might  be  too  late. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  say  that  what  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  had  to  say  this 
aftemoon  boggles  the  mind.  I  sun  weighed 
down  with  trying  to  comprehend  the 
amounts  he  has  talked  about  today  in 
the  terms  in  which  he  has  cast  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  share  the  indignation  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  at  the  financial  prob- 
lems brought  in  large  measure  by 
year  after  year  assuming  the  cost  of  an 
unfair  share  of  the  cost  of  NATO. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  giving  many  of  us  at  this  time 
an  opportunity  to  talk  about  what  must 
be  done  to  face  up  to  this  problem  right 
now. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
serving  as  the  rapporteur,  or  the  work- 
ing chairman,  of  the  Balance-of -Pay- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  for  the  past  several 
years.  I  have  made  six  or  seven  trips  to 
Brussels  and  to  The  Hague  to  reason 
with  our  NATO  allies  and  to  point  out 
that  some  day,  unless  they  realize  that 
they  must  pay  a  larger  share,  commen- 
surate with  their  prosperity,  we  would 
face  a  crisis.  The  crisis  is  right  here.  It 
was  precipitated  by  the  drain  on  the 
dollar  and  the  tremendous  strain  on  our 
reserves. 

The  aimouncement  of  oiu-  very  large 
balance-of-payments  deficit  for  the  first 
quarter  Is  another  indication  that  cor- 
rective action  is  long  overdue.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  is  now  being 
asked  to  face  up  to  the  situation,  to  bite 
the  bullet,  and  make  a  policy  decision 
that  win  get  us  off  the  dime  on  this 
subject. 

I  think  the  debate  Is  good.  I  think  the 
dialog  has  been  healthy.  I  share  some 
of  the  Indignation  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed. The  question  is  not  whether  we 
should  do  something.  I  think  we  all  re- 
alize that  something  should  and  must  be 
done.  The  question  Is  what  should  be 
done. 

In  the  negotiations  I  have  carried  on  at 
NATO  I  have  tried  In  every  way  I  could 
to  emphasize  that  this  country  will  not 
tolerate  much  longer  the  unfair  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  we  are  car- 
rying and  that  a  failure  on  their  part  to 
aid  could  result  in  what  they  most  do 
not  want  to  see  happen — a  drawdown 
of  troop  forces  of  the  United  States  In 
Europe. 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  has  ac- 
cepted the  resolution  I  have  introduced. 
They  have  said  that  no  nation,  In  effect, 
should  benefit  or  gain,  balance-of-pay- 
ments-wlse,  by  contributions  made  for 
the  common  defense  in  Europe  and  that 
there  should  be  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  this  burden. 

We  have  started  to  develop  plans  for 
a  cleanlnghouse  in  NATO  so  that  this 
could  be  an  automatic  procedure  year 
after  year  and  not  be  a  matter  of  these 
agonizing,  disrupting  negotiations  that 
we  carry  on  every  couple  of  years  with 
the  West  German  Government.  One 
of  those  negotiations  resulted  in  the 
downfall  of  the  government  In  Bonn.  We 
all  wish  to  prevent  that. 

I  think  the  West  German  Government 
has  recognized  that  it  could  do  more  if 


this  burden-sharing  arrangement  were  a 
multilateral  requirement  in  NATO  rather 
than  just  the  bilateral  negotiations  car- 
ried on  in  the  past.  They  do  not  create 
a  good  basis  for  the  kind  of  relationship 
we  wish  to  maintain.  It  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment in  power  in  an  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult position  in  trying  to  think  through 
what  can  be  done. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  bringing  this  issue 
to  a  head  at  this  time  thus  enabling  each 
of  us  in  our  own  way  to  think  through 
what  can  and  should  be  done. 

I  have  tried  to  develop  an  answer  that 
will  solve  the  real  problem,  and  put  some 
real  teeth  in  the  U.S.  position,  and  it 
leaves  open  the  question  of  troop  levels 
in  Europe,  which  is  essentially  the  prob- 
lem of  Uie  President. 

I  maintain  that  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  we  can  solve  the  burden-shar- 
ing problem.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
military  force  of  a  given  size,  even 
though  we  intend  to  reduce  it  somewhat. 
Let  us  say  that  we  have  2  million  men. 
Where  we  have  those  men  stationed  de- 
pends on  where  it  is  our  best  national 
interest  to  so  do. 

NATO  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
overall  defense  effort.  If  it  is  determined 
that  it  is  In  our  best  interest  that  part 
of  these  forces  should  be  in  Europe — as 
it  has  been  for  many  years — we  should 
determine  the  real  cost  to  us  of  main- 
taining them  there. 

What  we  cannot  stand  and  cannot 
tolerate  is  not  only  the  heavy  budget 
drain  but  also  the  balance-of-payments 
drain  which  is  now  reaching  $1.8  billion 
a  year  and  is  weakening  our  Nation  and 
putting  us  in  an  increasingly  embar- 
rassing financial  position  and  will  bring 
us  to  the  point  where  we  may  have  to 
further  restrict  investments  abroad.  We 
may  hear  talk  once  again — as  President 
Eisenhower  proposed — of  bringing  de- 
pendents back  from  Europe. 

This  would  create  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems as  we  well  know. 

We  might  hear  talk  about  putting  a  re- 
striction on  tourism — a  basic  freedom  to 
American  life — which  was  originally 
suggested  by  the  Johnson  administration 
as  one  means  of  righting  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

A  far  more  palatable  answer  would  be 
to  ask  our  Europeans  allies  to  begin  pay- 
ing what  they  should  have  been  paying 
in  budgetary  contributions  to  support 
NATO. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  things  they 
can  readily  do  which  does  not  involve 
the  concept  of  the  so  called  payment  for 
mercenary  troops  which,  imderstand- 
ably.  the  President  wants  to  stay  away 
from. 

We  now  hire  for  instance  74,000  Eu- 
ropean nationals  and  pay  for  their  sal- 
aries in  dollars.  They  are  Eiiropeans  and 
are  paid  by  us.  They  work  for  the  U.S. 
forces  and  NATO  forces  in  Europe. 

The  Europeans  are  very  stringent  and 
do  not  permit  any  of  our  dependents  to 
work  in  Europe.  But  we  hire  Europeans 
with  precious  dollars  and  pay  them  to 
work  for  NATO. 

Tliere  would  be  no  reason  wl^  the  Eu- 
ropean coimtries  should  not  pick  up  in 
their  own  defense  budgets  the  offsetting 


cost  fo  74,000  European  nationals  that 
we  are  paying  in  dollars  whose  services 
are  for  the  common  defense.  That  is  one 
item. 

Another  item  that  would  be  very  sim- 
ple would  be  for  them  to  assume  the  cost 
of  paying  in  local  currency,  rather  than 
in  U.S.  dollars,  for  any  construction 
costs — for  roads,  for  runways,  for  build- 
ings which  we  have  to  construct — with 
American  dollars.  We  are  not  going  to 
bring  those  back  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  going  to  stay  in  Europe  for 
the  common  defense.  Why  should  they 
not  be  built  with  local  currency? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
would  we  acquire  these  local  currencies? 
Would  we  not  have  to  use  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  NATO  countries  agree  that  any  in- 
frastructures of  that  type  to  be  built  in 
Europe  be  paid  for  out  of  the  defense 
budget  of  the  European  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the  74,- 
000  employees  the  Senator  mentioned? 
They  work  for  us.  How  would  we  handle 
that?  Would  we  make  them  pay  for  this, 
or  would  we  have  to  buy  local  currencies 
in  order  to  pay  these  employees? 

Mr.  PE31CY.  I  would  simply  say  that 
if  there  are  Germans  working  in  Ger- 
many for  the  U.S.  forces  as  a  part  of 
NATO,  they  should  appropriate  suflB- 
cient  funds  to  pay  for  them.  They 
should  draw  upon  their  own  resources. 
We  could  simply  agree  among  ourselves 
that  they  would  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  in  their  budget  to  pay  the  costs  of 
those  employees  in  local  currency.  It 
would  come  off  of  our  budget  and  go 
onto  their  budget  and  relieve  this  par- 
ticular element  contributing  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEHCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  law.  as  I 
tmderstand  it,  which  forces  these  Amer- 
ican installations  to  hire  the  indigenous 
people.  Is  that  correct?  They  cannot  hire 
Americans  except  to  do  KP.  That  came 
out  on  March  31  of  this  year,  so  that 
now  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  can  find  emplos^ment 
doing  KP,  in  other  words,  kitchen  police, 
in  the  military  uistallations.  We  pay  for 
that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  bringing  out  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  recall,  there  is  no 
law  that  makes  such  a  requirement.  We 
had  evidence  that  some  general  issued 
an  order  or  an  edict  that  covered  in  sub- 
stance the  matter  related  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

We  have  a  proviso  in  the  pending  bill 
that  will  remedy  that  situation  to  the 
extent  of  the  facts  we  found.  But  I  do 
not  recall  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  get 
the  record  straight.  I  think  it  was  a  gen- 
eral. I  do  not  know  who  gave  that  order, 
but  I  think  it  was  a  general,  providing 
that  American  dependents  could  do  KP 
work,  but  I  think  there  is  a  law  affecting 
the  74,000  people  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned.  It  is 
a  German  law.  and  perhaps  a  law  in  the 
other  countries,  too,  which  forbids  Amer- 
ican dependents  from  working  in  the  PX 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  say  we  could  also 
pass  a  law  saying  we  will  not  appropriate 
the  funds  for  those  kinds  of  expenditures 
with  which  we  do  not  agree. 

But  in  using  the  term  "law'  I  would 
say  when  a  general  abroad  issues  an  or- 
der, so  far  as  the  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  are  concerned,  that  is 
a  law  in  effect,  and  certainly  no  one  is 
going  to  counter  that  particular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  they 
are  stationed  in  foreign  countries  at 
the  sufferance  of  those  countries,  £ind 
that  creates  complications  which  are 
hard  to  accept. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely. 

There  are  other  examples  I  might 
point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  where  we 
should  negotiate  with  our  allies  abroad. 
This  is  in  the  area  of  taxes.  We  do  not 
pay  taxes,  as  a  Federal  Government,  to 
mvmlclpalities  or  States  in  this  coimtry 
on  military  installations.  Yet,  here  we 
are  in  the  ludicrous  position  of  having  in- 
stallations abroad  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  paying  millions  of  dollars  In 
taxes — the  Federal  Gk)vemment  in 
Washington — to  governments  of  Europe, 
for  the  privilege  of  having  military  in- 
stallations there,  the  essential  purpose  of 
which  is  the  defense  of  Europe.  Those 
expenses  should  be  picked  up.  We  should 
be  absolved  of  them. 

Maybe  someone  should  introduce  a 
law  providing  that  we  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  pas^g  taxes  abroad  that  we 
do  not  pay  at  home. 

So  here  is  another  area  where  we  have 
the  possibility,  without  getting  into  the 
mercenary  forces  concept,  of  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  dollar. 

Other  aspects  of  the  problem  have 
been  revealed  in  the  course  of  our  de- 
bate. It  is  for  this  reason  I  now  come 
to  the  wording  of  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment which  I  think  will  enable  us  to 
have  the  necessary  flexibility  and  also 
put  the  necessary  teeth  into  the  essence 
of  the  debate  we  have  been  carrying  on 
to  date. 

The  essence  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  be  that  steps  can  be  taken 
other  than  reducing  the  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  stationed  in  Europe 
that  would  not  endanger  the  security  of 
Western  Europe,  that  would  have  a  fav- 
orable effect  on  this  Nation's  balance-of- 
I>ayments  problem  and  help  avoid  recur- 
rences of  monetary  crises  involving  the 
dollar  abroad. 
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The  provision  of  the  perfecting 
amendment  would  simply  be  that — 

If  the  European  members  of  the  Nort^ 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  do  not  taw 
action  In  the  flacal  year  beginning  July  \, 
1971.  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  essentlalliy 
to  eliminate  the  U3.  balance-of-paymen^s 
deficit  resulting  from  maintaining  and  sup- 
porting military  forces  In  Europe  In  support 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlzatlo*. 
the  Prealdent  shall,  beginning  with  the  fis- 
cal year  commencing  July  1,  1972,  take  sucti 
action  appropriate  to  eliminate  such  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  that  cover  the 
troops  we  have  in  Spain,  the  Navy  people 
we  have  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  XXtn 
Atlantic  Fleet?  That  would  be  the  bulk 
ont. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  would  cover  all 
forces  of  the  United  States  that  are  paft 
of  the  structures  of  NATO  that  contrib- 
ute to  our  present  balance-of-peymenls 
drain  of  $1.8  billion.  I 

Bulr.  ELLENDER.  The  6th  Fleet  is  ndt 
a  part  of  NATO;  it  is  to  be  used  to  back 
up  NATO.  So  are  our  troops  in  Spain,  I 
understand.  The  Senator's  amendmerit 
In  that  regard.  I  believe,  would  not  cov^r 
those  matters? 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  would  cover  only 
those  forces  which  are  a  part  of  the  Nortli 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  statement  which  his 
been  unrefuted  by  the  Department  ()f 
Defense  is  that  our  overall  expenses  at- 
tributable to  NATO  are  approximately 
$14  billion.  Certainly  this  includes  forces 
such  as  the  6th  Fleet. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  ellnl- 
inates  the  6th  Fleet,  the  North  Atlantic 
Fleet  near  England,  and  forces  in  Spain. 
the  amoimt  remaining  would  be  what? 
Would  It  be  about  $2  billion  or  $3  bll- 
Uon? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  out-of-pocket  amoubt 
is  $3  billion  a  year  on  our  existing  budget. 
I  understand,  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  the  amount 
of  money  the  Senator  will  expect  thetn 
to  contribute  or  sisslst  in? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  requirement  of  thfts 
perfecting  amendment  would  be  that  the 
European  nations  would  take  steps  \o 
eliminate  the  $1.8  bUlion  which  is  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  which  oiir 
forces  contributing  to  those  countries 
now  bring  about. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  they  would  piy 
that  out  of  their  pockets  and  it  would 
not  be  charged  to  us? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely.  I  think  It 
would  be  wise  if  we,  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative history,  take  into  accoimt  th|it 
many  of  the  things  they  have  done  In 
the  pctft  are  totally  unacceptable  to  us 
now.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  W^ 
German  Government  has  loaned  tis 
money;  some  in  past  years  has  been  nt 
the  going  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  disfavQr. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  some  of  it  is  due  a^d 
payable  in  the  near  future.  This  is  npt 
what  we  consider  anything  other  thani  a 
band-aid  approach  when  we  require  m|i- 
jor  surgery  in  finding  a  way  to  solve  this 


problem  permanently.  It  merely  delays 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

Nor  would  I  feel  as  acceptable  offset, 
the  purchase  of  military  equipment 
which  a  coimtry  may  purchase  anyway. 
I  am  not  impressed  with  the  purchase 
of  P-4's  which  a  country  would  purchase 
amy  way.  If  purchases  were  made  by  Eu- 
ropean countries  of  items  they  never 
purchased  in  the  past  and  never  contem- 
plated in  the  future,  that  might  be  an 
"additlonality"  as  against  our  balance 
of  payments  that  is  meaningful.  But  the 
purchase  of  ongoing  bread  and  butter 
items  does  not  provide  that  "addltlonsd- 
ity"  which  is  the  only  true  way  to  get  at 
this  budget  deficit. 

Again,  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  his  comments.  I  share  in  the 
indignation  he  has  so  forcefully  ex- 
pressed. 

AMXNDMZI'rr   NO.    102 

I  send  to  the  desk  at  this  time,  for 
printing,  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  Once  again  I  say 
to  my  distingxiished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana that  although  he  has  caused  some 
consternation  in  some  quarters,  he  has 
brought  up  an  important  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  such  amendment,  beginning 
with  "that"  In  line  3,  strllte  out  all  down 
through  line  9  on  page  2.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "that  steps  can  be 
taken  other  than  reducing  the  number  of 
United  States  military  personnel  stationed 
In  Europe  that  woxild  not  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  Western  Europe,  that  woxild  have 
a  favorable  eSect  on  this  Nation's  balance 
of  payments  problem,  and  that  would  help 
avoid  recxirrlng  International  monetary  crises 
Involving  the  value  of  the  dolli  r  abroad. 

(b)  If  the  European  members  c .'  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  do  not  take 
action  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1971,  and  In  succeeding  fiscal  years,  es- 
sentially to  eliminate  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  resulting  from 
maintaining  and  supporting  military  forces 
in  Europe  In  support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  President  shall, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
July  1,  1972.  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  eliminate  such 
balance  of  payments  deficit." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  been  blessed  with  so  many  calls 
from  friends  overseas  in  any  24-hour 
period.  I  have  heard  from  the  distin- 
guished American  Ambassador  in  Bel- 
glum.  Ambassador  Eisenhower,  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  problem  be- 
fore. I  have  heard  from  my  distinguished 
constituent  from  Illinois,  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  Iceland  with  whom  I  have  not  been 
privileged  to  talk  since  he  went  over 
there  several  years  ago.  The  distin- 
guished American  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands  called  this  afternoon.  I  was 
happy  to  talk  to  him,  and  yesterday  to 
my  distinguished  friend.  Ambassador 
Lodge.  On  my  own  initiative,  I  csilled 
Ambassador  Watson  in  Paris  on  Sun- 
day and  talked  to  him  about  NATO 
along  with  other  matters. 

They  were  all  deeply  concerned  about 
the  adverse  impact  that  adoption  of  the 


Mansfield  amendment  would  have  upon 
our  allies  in  Europe.  But  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  they  felt  the  principle  in- 
volved in  trying  to  see  that  budgetary 
contributions  by  our  allies  sufQcient  to 
make  up  the  deficit  In  our  balance-of- 
payments  account  was  something  no  rea- 
sonable man  could  argue  against.  No 
country  shared  gain  or  lose,  balance  of 
payment  wise,  for  expenditures  made  for 
the  common  defense.  I  feel  our  European 
allies  believe  themselves  it  is  time  to  do 
this.  Once  they  do  it.  though  it  will 
wrench  at  first,  they  will  be  the  first  to 
realize  that  the  financing  of  NATO  will 
be  on  a  much  more  solid  basis  than  It 
has  been  in  the  past.  We  can  avoid  this 
crisis,  and  the  necessity  to  reduce  U.S. 
forces  levels  in  Europe  can  be  accom- 
plished through  an  agreement  to  mutual- 
ly reduce  force  levels,  both  East  tuid 
West.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
tills  most  interesting.  I  did  understand 
that  the  oldtimers,  the  elder  statesmen, 
so-called,  did  have  their  meeting  down- 
town, did  have  their  pictures  taken,  did 
issue  their  statements,  and  some  of  them 
did  come  up  here  and  patrol  the  halls  of 
the  Senate,  seeking  to  explain  their  point 
of  view.  But  I  never  thought  the  day 
would  come  when  XiS.  ambassadors 
abroEui  in  NATO  countries  would  place 
calls  to  their  Senators  and  in  that  way 
make  known  their  views  and  their  Inter- 
est, personal  and  otherwise,  in  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  the  Senate  is  conjlder- 
ing  and  which  is  the  Senate's  business. 

I  did  not  make  this  issue;  I  Just  raised 
it.  But  this  tremendous  counterpressure 
has  made  the  issue,  and  I  cannot  tell  my 
colleagues  how  delighted  I  am  that  we 
are  going  to  dispose  of  it  tomorrow,  be- 
cause to  me  it  is  becoming  embarrassing. 

I  wanted  to  vote  within  20  minutes 
after  I  introduced  the  amendment  a  week 
ago  today,  and  I  must  say  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
that  they  did  try,  with  all  the  power  and 
persuasion  they  possessed,  to  get  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  last  Monday  and,  be- 
cause of  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  on  today  and,  because  of 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  we  did  get  It  for  tomorrow. 

So  I  commend  them  for  trying  to  speed 
up  the  consideration  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  think  I  should  say,  in  all  candor, 
that  there  was.  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  pressure  from  the  White  House 
to  delay  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  should  be  In  the 
Record,  too,  so  that  certain  newspaper 
stories  can  be  cleared  up. 

Furthermore,  speaking  as  a  Senator 
from  Montana,  I  feel  that  I  am  getting 
entirely  too  much  publicity.  I  do  not 
mind  my  getting  my  fair  share,  but  I 
think  that  the  press  has  gone  out  of 
bounds  in  giving  me  something  which  I 
do  not  deserve.  But  I  must  say,  in  all  can- 
dor, that  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  edi- 
torials, both  pro  and  con.  I  have  en- 
joyed all  the  commentators,  both  pro  and 
con.  But  believe  me,  when  this  is  out  of 
the  way,  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
be  the  happiest  man  in  the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  18,  1971,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of 
lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  call  up  a  joint  resolution 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Welfare,  suid  ask 
that  it  be  read  but  before  it  is  read,  I 
would  like  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  It 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:30  to- 
morrow morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  prayer 
of  the  Chaplain  smd  the  recognition  of 
the  joint  leadership,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  go  beyond  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ate win  state  \t. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  is  it  correct  to  state  that  the 
time  limitation,  imder  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  covering  the  SST.  begins  to 
run  at  9  o'clock  sharp  and  expires  at 
no  later  than  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning?  

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FIUEH.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that,  beginning 
at  11  o'clock,  the  pending  amendment 
to  the  unfinished  business,  the  Nelson 
amendment  I  believe.  Is  laid  down  and  is 
subject  to  a  limitation  of  not  to  exceed 
Ihour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE     CURRENT     RAILWAY  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100) 
reported  today  by  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object,  but  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
majority  leader— If  this  bill  Is  now  laid 
aside,  will  again  become  the  pending 
business  when  we  come  back  tomorrow, 
and  as  the  majority  leader  has  Just 
stated,  under  these  agreements  hereto- 
fore made,  that  time  on  the  biU  start  op- 
erating and  go  back  Into  effect? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Joint  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiirther  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  100)  Is 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  labor  dlq>ute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern.  Western, 
and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
mittees and  certain  of  their  employees  rep- 
resented by  the  Brotherhood  of  BaUway 
Signalmen  threatens  essential  transportation 
services  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  to  the  national 
Interest,  Including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  tran^>ortatlon  serv- 
ices be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  aU  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have 
not  restated  In  settlement  of  the  <lisp\xt/t; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  »ner- 
gency  measures  are  essential  to  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  servloee  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives In  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
prefers  solutions  reached  through  collective 
bargaining;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Numbered  179  for 
settlement  of  this  dispute  did  not  result  In  a 
settlement:  Now,  therefore.  In  order  to  en- 
courage these  piartlee  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions 
of  ths  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act  (46  U.S.C.  ISO)  shaU  ap- 
ply and  be  extended  foe  an  additional  period 
with  reject  to  the  above  dispute,  so  that 
no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  Commit- 
tees or  by  their  employees,  in  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior 
to  12:01  antemeridian  of  October  1.  1971. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to 
the   expiration    date   specified    In    the   first 


section  of  this  joint  resolution  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  ocMnprehenslve  report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern.  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  in 
this  joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  3.  Not  Uter  than  July  31,  1971.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  Jointly  to  the 
Congress  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  report 
as  feasible  on  the  Impact  of  the  current 
work  stoppage.  Such  report  shall  Include  an 
analysis  of  all  the  recoverable  and  non-re- 
coverable losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
stoppage;  the  extent  to  which  rail  traffic  was 
diverted  to  other  means  of  transportation, 
and  the  secondary  effects  on  other  industries 
and  employment.  Not  later  than  July  81, 1971, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  report 
as  feasible  on  the  Impact  of  the  current 
stoppage  on  movement  of  goods  vital  to  tiie 
national  defense;  the  extent  to  which  rail 
traffic  was  diverted  to  other  means  of  trans- 
portation and  the  status  of  plans  to  provide 
for  the  movement  of  defense  articles  in  the 
event  of  a  railroad  work  stoppage  or  lockout. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of 
all  employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first 
section  of  this  joint  resolution  shall  be 
Increased  In  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 
Effective  as  of:  Pay  increase 

January  1,  19'70 .  6  per  centum  for  all 

employees 

November  1.  1970..  30  cents  per  hour  for 
leaders  and  me- 
chanics. 

November  1,  1970-.  18  cents  per  hour  for 
assistants  and  help- 
ers. 

April  1,  1971 4  per  centum  for  aU 

employees. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent  any 
change  made  by  agreement  in  the  increases 
in  rates  of  pay  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  living  accommodations  of  the  employees 
who  are  subject  to  the  first  section  of  this 
joint  resolution,  while  they  are  on  travel 
status,  are  unsatisfactory.  Accordingly,  the 
Congress  does  not  Intend,  by  Umltlng  the 
effect  of  Section  4  to  rates  of  pay,  to  endorse 
the  continued  furnishing  of  substandard 
quarters  to  employees  and  urges  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  substantially 
Improved  living  quarters  for  employees  on 
travel  status. 

Sec.  6.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately u{K)n  enactment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  on  each 
Senator's  desk. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  hearings  yesterday  after- 
noon on  the  President's  request  for  legis- 
lation respecting  the  nationwide  railroad 
emergency  which  began  early  yesterday 
morning.  We  heard  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  concerning  the  Im- 
pact which  the  strike  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Signalmen  was  having 
and  the  effect  upon  the  Nation  which 
could  be  expected  to  result  if  allowed  to 
ccHitinue.  We  heard  also  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  as  to  what  ac- 
tion the  Congress  should  take. 
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In  addition,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  the  parties  to  the  dlsputen- 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Slgnalmei*. 
and  the  National  Railway  Labor  Coni- 
ference  which  represents  the  carrle 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  this  dispute  has  its  ori- 
gin in  collective  bargaining  notice 
served  by  the  Brotherhood  on  the  ca 
riers  as  far  back  as  October  of  196 
Since  that  time,  the  various  procedures 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  pur- 
sued, including  the  afHPolntment  of  i 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  on  Marcp 
4.  1971.  On  April  14,  1971.  the  Board-^ 
Emergency  Board  No.  179 — issued  it|s 
recommendations.  These  Included  reo- 
ommendatlons  for  a  series  of  period 
wage  Increases — going  back  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1970,  and  extending  up 
April  1,  1973.  The  parties  were  unab 
to  reswih  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the 
Emergency  Board's  recommendation*, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labdr 
Act  which  have  the  effect  of  prohibitine 
strikes  or  lockouts  accordingly  expired  3JD 
days  later — on  May  14. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  co: 
eluded.  In  agreement  with  the  admlnl 
tratlon,  that  Congress  should  not  a 
tempt  to  resolve  the  merits  of  this  labo.j 
management  dispute  through  legislaticai 
which  would  permanently  settle  the  is- 
sues In  dispute.  | 

I  would  note  that  the  committee  con- 
sidered and  rejected  a  proposal  to  implei- 
ment  all  the  findings  of  Emergency 
Board  No.  179.  It  was  believed  that  Cori- 
gress  should  not  take  such  a  step  whlc^ 
It  has  not  taken  previously.  F*urthermor«, 
many  of  the  proposals  of  the  Emergency 
Board  were  merely  recommendation^ 
which  require  further  negotiation  for 
Implementation.  \ 

What  the  committee  Is  recommen 
to  the  Senate  is  a  resolution  which 
extend  until  October  1,  1971,  the  peri 
during  which,  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  no  strike  or  lockout  may  occur.  Th: 
resolution  would  not  prohibit  the  parti 
from   continuing   their  negotiations 
their  efforts  to  reach  an  equitable  settl 
ment;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  am 
Indeed  anticipated  that  this  extended 
riod  will  provide  the  parties  with  s 
clent    opportunity    to   accomplish    t 
purpose. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  October  1, 
1971,  extension  we  have  provided  for  ex- 
ceeds by  3  months  the  administration's 
recommendation,  which  was  for  an  ex|- 
tenslon  imtll  July  1,  1971.  We  concluded 
this  additional  period  was  warranted  ip 
order  to  insure  adequate  time  for  reacht- 
ing  agreement  between  the  parties,  wfe 
also  felt  that  during  this  period  the  pres|- 
ent  negotiations  between  the  carriers  smfl 
the  shopcraf t  unions — which  have  beeii 
a  complicating  factor  in  the  slgnalmenTs 
dispute — might  be  concluded,  thus  facili- 
tating an  agreement  in  the  signalmen"^ 
case.  j 

The  resolution  further  provides,  in  aci- 
cordance  with  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation, that  10  days  before  th; 
new  expiration  date,  the  Secretary  of  Lal- 
bor  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  progi- 
ress  of  negotiations  and  his  recommen- 
dations for  proposed  solution  of  the  dis- 
pute if  it  has  not  yet  beoi  settled  b;r 
then. 


We  adso  provide  for  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  Transportation,  and  Defense  to 
report  to  the  Congress  cm  the  imp>act  that 
this  current  work  stoppage  has  had,  so 
that  we  may  have  such  Information 
available  when  we  consider  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  made  for  per- 
manent emergency  disputes  legislation. 
Consideration  of  permanent  emergency 
disputes  legislation  will  shortly  be  taken 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  or  by  one  of  its  subcommit- 
tees initially. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  contains  a 
sense  of  Congress  provision  that  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  employees  subject  to 
this  resolution,  while  on  travel  status, 
are  unsatisfactory.  The  resolution  urges 
negotiations  to  improve  such  conditions. 
The  Emergency  Board  had  pointed  out 
that— 

The  sordid  state  of  some  camp  cars  on  some 
roads  Is  both  telling  In  Its  Impact  and  not 
seriously  challenged  by  the  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  acting  in 
order  to  forestall  the  adverse  impact  on 
the  Nation  which  the  administration  ad- 
vises would  be  caused  by  a  prolonged 
nationwide  rail  strike,  we  are  mindful 
of  the  fact  that,  absent  legislative  inter- 
vention, these  workers  do  have  the  right 
to  strike.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  the 
committee  that  if  we  are  taking  such 
action,  we  should  provide  some  recom- 
pense to  these  workers  for  having  de- 
prived them  of  their  only  weapon — par- 
ticularly since  they  have  already  been 
working  without  an  agreement  on  wages 
for  some  16  Va  months,  and  without  a 
wage  Increase  for  over  22  months  during 
this  period  of  very  serious  Inflation. 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  setting  a 
date  of  October  1,  1971,  the  committee 
has  concluded  that  the  retroactive  pay 
provisions  which  were  recommended  to 
the  i>arties  by  Emergency  Board  No.  179 
should  go  into  effect  immediately. 

Our  resolution,  therefore,  contains  a 
section  which  provides  for  an  increase 
of  5  percent  for  all  workers  covered  by 
the  dispute,  effective  January  1,  1970;  a 
30-cents-per-hour  increase  for  leaders 
and  mechanics  and  an  18-cents-per-hour 
Increase  for  assistants  and  helpers,  effec- 
tive November  1,  1970;  and  a  4-percent 
increase  for  all  workers  covered,  effective 
April  1,  1971. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  retroactive  wage  Increases 
recommended  by  the  Emergency  Board, 
we  are  following  the  pattern  adopted  by 
Congress  last  December  10,  when  we  ex- 
tended the  no-strike,  no-lockout  period 
in  another  railroad  labor  dispute,  and 
similarly  required  pasonent  of  the  retro- 
active increases  recommended  by  the 
Emergency  Board  in  that  case.  I  might 
add  that  three  of  the  labor  imions  in- 
volved in  that  earlier  dispute  have  since 
settled  volimtarUy  with  the  carriers. 

At  the  time  of  our  action  last  Decem- 
ber, a  number  of  Senators  strongly  op- 
posed the  provision  for  retroactive  wage 
increases.  TTiey  were  particularly  con- 
cerned, because  in  that  case,  the  Emer- 
gency Board's  wage  increase  recommen- 
dations were  tied  to  recommended  work 
rules  changes  which  were  expected  to 
save  the  carriers  money  If  accepted  by 
the  unions.  The  argument  was  made  at 
that  time  that  it  would  be  unfair  for 


Congress  to  award  any  wage  Increases 
without  also  taking  action  on  the  other 
part  of  the  package — the  work  rules. 

I  think  it  important  to  make  clear  that 
this  element  is  not  present  in  the  Instant 
situation.  The  carriers  have  agreed  to  the 
wage  increases  recommended  by  the 
Emergency  Board;  and,  since  no  work 
rules  Issues  are  in  dispute,  the  carriers 
have  not  conditioned  their  agreement  to 
the  wage  increases  upon  the  imion  giving 
up  something  it  already  has. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  while  the 
imlon  is  insisting  that  the  skilled  nature 
of  the  work  performed  by  its  members 
warrants  a  wage  settlement  higher  than 
that  recommended  by  the  Emergency 
Board,  there  is  no  serious  likelihood  that 
it  will  have  to  settle  for  less.  Not  only 
have  the  carriers  accepted  the  Emer- 
gency Board's  retroactive  wage  increase 
recommendations,  but  also  the  amounts 
recommended  are  the  same,  or  slightly 
lower,  than  those  which  the  carriers  have 
agreed  upon  with  other  unions  In  recent 
months. 

Accordingly,  and  in  view  of  the  fur- 
ther delay  of  strike  action  we  are  re- 
quiring of  the  union,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  our  provision  for  the  retro- 
active wage  increases  is  entirely  fair 
and  justified. 

I  would  emphasize  that  such  provision 
is  In  no  way  Intended  to  prejudice  the 
union's  right  to  bargain  for  greater  in- 
creases— either  retroactively  or  prospec- 
tively— nor  does  it  represent  a  judgment 
by  the  committee  as  to  what  the  amount 
of  the  wage  Increases  ought  to  be.  It 
merely  represents  what  seems  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  to  be  the  most  reason- 
able available  measure  of  recompense  for 
requiring  the  union  to  postpone  any 
strike  action. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  short  while  ago 
we  were  advised  that  the  President 
knows  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  from  the 
White  House  has  come  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

The  Senate  proposal  Is  acceptable  to  the 
President,  because  our  Interest  Is  the  end- 
ing of  the  strike  and  having  the  rails  run 
normally. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  all  this  and 
the  need  for  expeditious  action,  I  will 
say  nothing  further  at  this  time,  and 
recommend  that  the  Senate  act  favor- 
ably on  the  committee's  resolution. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  again  we 
find  Congress  placed  in  the  impossible 
position  of  trying  to  settle  a  labor  dis- 
pute. Throughout  the  years  I  have  been 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  free 
collective  bargaining.  As  a  businessman, 
as  a  Senator,  and  as  an  American,  I  am 
convinced  that  collective  bargaining 
represents  the  best  way  to  resolve  issues 
which  will  always  arise  between  labor 
and  management.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  again  find 
myself  on  the  Senate  floor  attempting  to 
become  an  Instant  expert  in  a  most  com- 
plicated area.  I  do  not  fool  myself,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this  body 
should  fool  himself;  it  is  impossible  for 
U.S.  Senators  to  become  operating  man- 
agers for  our  Nation's  railroads. 

I  do  not  intend  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  rehashing  history.  Nevertheless, 
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I  think  it  Important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  this  great  body  has  too  often  been 
called  upon  to  settle  labor -management 
disputes  in  the  rail  Industry.  To  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  times  that  we  have 
been  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
judge,  jury,  and  arbitrator:  There  was 
the  threatened  nationwide  strike  of  the 
railroad  operating  crafts  in  1963,  which 
was  averted  only  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  88-108.  There  was  the  strike  by  the 
firemen  against  selective  rail  carriers  in 
1966;  the  strike  against  a  substantial 
number  of  airlines  by  the  machinists  in 
1966;  the  shop  craft  strike  which  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-54  on  July  17,  1967;  and,  finally,  the 
near  disaster  of  December  9  and  10,  last 
year,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  91-541. 

Today,  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Holungs)  , 
we  are  again  faced  with  a  nationwide 
crisis  caused  by  either  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  or  the 
unwillingness  of  those  covered  by  the 
act  to  make  it  work.  The  Nation's  rail- 
roads have  stopped.  Most  railroads  will 
not  fall,  although  I  think  all  of  us  should 
remember  that  the  rail  industry  is  one 
of  the  weakest  industries  in  this  country. 

Who  is  hurt  by  the  present  railroad 
strike?  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  over- 
simplification to  say  that  all  of  us  are 
hurt. 

More  than  43  percent  of  the  Nation's 
freight  moves  on  railroads.  Yesterday 
and  today,  43  percent  of  the  Nation's 
freight  stood  still. 

The  Nation's  largest  railroad,  the  Penn 
Central,  has  been  in  bankruptcy  for  more 
than  a  year.  Its  operations  continue 
largely  because  of  the  day-to-day  cash 
flow.  This  strike  is  inviting  the  complete 
stoppage  of  the  Penn  Central. 

Will  it  be  next  week,  the  week  after, 
or  the  week  after  that,  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  question,  How  do  we  keep  the 
Nation's  largest  railroad  operating? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  December 
9,  we  stayed  in  session  until  the  wee 
hours  in  the  morning  in  order  to  avert  a 
nationwide  rail  strike.  At  that  time  I 
restated  a  premise  that  I  had  stated 
many  times  before,  when  I  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  be  turned  Into  a  national  mediation 
board  for  the  settlement  of  every  labor- 
management  dispute  that  could  possibly 
disrupt  the  economy  of  this  coimtry. 

As  in  the  past,  my  words  apparently 
fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Less  than  6  months 
have  passed  since  our  last  nationwide 
rail  crisis.  We  are  again  placed  in  a 
position  of  doing  the  impossible.  Con- 
gress is  asked  in  effect  to  pass  a  private 
bill  so  as  to  settle  an  issue  which  should 
have  been  settled  by  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

What  will  be  the  results  of  our  ac- 
tion— whatever  action  we  may  take? 
First,  we  have  spent  less  than  24  hours 
trying  to  grapple  with  this  problem,  and 
in  all  candor  we  have  to  admit  that  we 
simply  do  not  know  what  the  conse- 
quences of  our  action  might  be. 

We  will  get  the  railroads  running — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  For  how 
long,  we  do  not  know.  At  what  price,  we 
do  not  know. 


Last  December,  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
the  following: 

Mr.  President,  if  all  Senators  had  attended 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Ootnmerce  in 
which  the  financial  plights  of  the  railroads 
In  this  country  were  brought  out  in  great 
detail,  they  would  recUlze  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  problem  of  tremendous  magnitude 
and  seriousness. 

As  I  recall,  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Wlrtz,  who  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad,  stated  that  unless  Con- 
gress enacted  some  kind  of  loan  guarantee 
legislation,  the  Penn  Central  could  not  pay 
the  wage  Increases  recommended  by  the 
Emergency  Board. 

We  were  forced  to  pass  legislation  per- 
mitting guaranteed  Federal  loans  to  the 
Penn  Central.  Those  guaranteed  loans 
have  been  used  up. 

We  are  told  now  that  within  the  next 
6  months  additional  relief  will  be  needed 
in  order  to  keep  the  Nation's  largest 
railroad  operating. 

In  the  Washington  Post  on  the  seventh 
of  this  month  was  published  an  £ui;icle 
which  pointed  out  that  Federal  Judge 
John  P.  Fiillam,  who  is  overseeing  the 
bankruptcy  of  that  railroad,  has  indi- 
cated he  may  not  permit  the  railroad  to 
accept  another  federally  guaranteed 
loan  unless  there  are  shifts  in  work  rules 
that  would  enhance  Penn  Central's 
chances  to  become  viable.  The  article 
went  on  to  point  out: 

If  (Judge)  Pullam  carries  through  on  his 
threat.  It  would  represent  an  attempt  to 
force  Congress  to  face  not  only  the  Issue  of 
financing  Penn  Central,  but  also  the  ques- 
tion of  work  rules  .  .  . 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  legislate  at  this  time  a  nimi- 
ber  of  work  rule  changes,  nor  that  we 
rewrite  contracts  presently  existing  be- 
tween railway  labor  and  railway  manage- 
ment. First,  there  is  no  reason  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
have  to  do  what  labor  and  management 
should  be  able  to  do  for  themselves. 
Second,  we  should  neither  deceive  our- 
selves nor  the  public  into  believing  that 
we  are  experts  in  this  area.  By  the  same 
token,  we  should  face  reality.  Part  of  that 
reaUty  is  that  the  largest  railroad  in  the 
country  is  bankrupt.  Part  of  that  reality 
is  that  precipitate  legislation  and  Grov- 
ernment  regulation  is  in  some  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  deplorable  condition  of 
our  Nation's  railroads. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  several  items  relating  to  the 
continuing  serious  situation  facing  our 
Nation's  largest  railroad  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
particularly  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
order  issued  by  Judge  John  Fullam  on 
March  22  of  this  year.  The  most  startling 
part  of  that  order  is  the  fact  that  a  re- 
organization plan  was  impossible.  While 
the  order  Itself  does  not  say  so,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  effective  reorganization 
Is  impossible  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  which  we  ourselves  continue  to 
create. 


Mr.  President,  In  labor-management 
relations  affecting  the  railroad  industry, 
we  have  had  pending  before  our  com- 
mittee for  over  15  months,  leglslaticoi 
designed  to  provide  certainty  and  sta- 
bility in  railway  labor  contracts.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  held,  even  though 
we  have  been  faced  with  a  crisis  sltiiatlon 
twice  within  the  past  6  months. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  play  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  the  Nation's  basic 
transportation  system.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  President  himself,  have  all 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  Nation's 
railroad  system  in  relation  to  the  entire 
economy  of  the  country.  Already  the 
strike  Uiat  is  now  occurring  has  sent 
shock  waves  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  Oregon  to  Florida.  I  can  think 
of  no  single  episode  which  could  cause 
so  great  a  harm  to  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  overstate  my 
case.  All  of  us  in  this  body  have  realized 
for  some  time  that  a  nationwide  rail 
strike  could  occur.  We  have  postponed 
considering  permanent  legislation  to 
guard  against  such  catastrophe.  Today, 
we  can  see  what  our  procrastination  has 
brought.  Among  other  things.  It  has 
again  placed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  up  against  the  wall  where  we  are 
called  upon  to  place  an  Ineffective  band- 
aid  on  a  mortal  woimd  to  the  collective 
bargaining  system  and  further  weeiken 
our  nationwide  rail  industry. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  way  that  we  In  Congress  can  Intelli- 
gently enact  effective  and  meaningful 
legislation  in  a  crisis  situation  such  as 
this.  I  recognize  this  fact,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  in  this  Congress  rec- 
ognizes it.  In  fact,  the  public  certainly 
recognizes  our  dilemma. 

In  this  crisis  atmosphere,  we  cannot 
develop  meaningful,  permanent  legisla- 
tion. However,  it  is  my  judgment  that  we 
can  do  much  better  than  the  legislation 
we  rushed  out  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  at  an  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  represents  a  much  better 
approach. 

I  should  like  now  briefly  to  recall  the 
history  of  this  dispute. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signal- 
men represents  approximately  10,000 
nonoperating  employees  engaged  in  the 
installation,  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  railroad  signal  devices  and 
related  equipment.  Its  members  consti- 
tute about  2  percent  of  total  railroad  em- 
ployees and  3  percent  of  the  nonoperat- 
ing employees. 

On  October  1,  1969,  the  brotherhood 
served  a  uniform  section  6  notice  on  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
requesting  wage  increases  to  be  effective 
on  January  1,  1970,  In  addition  to  gen- 
eral wage  increases,  the  October  1,  1969, 
notice  contained  a  number  of  other  wage- 
related  demands.  On  or  about  October  7 
and  November  3, 1969,  the  carriers  served 
counter  section  6  notices  on  the  brother- 
hood, requesting  changes  in  various  ex- 
isting contractual  arrangements. 

Conferences  between  the  Individual 
carriers  and  the  brotherhood  failed  to 
produce  agreement  and  thereupon  both 
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parties  authorized  national  handling  jOf 
the  dispute.  The  parties  jointly  invokjed 
the  services  of  the  National  MedlaUon 
Board  by  appUcaUon  dated  April  9,  1970. 
On  AprU  13.  1970.  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  docketed  the  dispute  as  NJp 
Case  No.  A-8811.  ^     ^     ., 

On  May  18,  1970.  the  brotherhood 
served  a  second  section  6  notice  on  tpe 
carriers  requesting  certain  changes  In 
fringe  benefits.  The  application  of  tfce 
carriers  for  the  services  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board  in  connection  with  tihe 
brotherhoods  notice  of  May  18,  1970,  ^^ 
docketed  on  August  27.  1970.  as  N»|IB 
Case  No.  A-fiSll,  Sub.  1.  Subsequently,  It 
was  handled  concurrently  with  case  ^o. 

A-S811  „    ,„L„ 

Mediation  commenced  July  28.  19po, 
and  continued  intermittently  until  JaUi- 
uary  22,  1971.  when  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  In  accordance  with  section  5, 
first,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  advl4ed 
the  parties  that  its  mediation  efforts  had 
been  unsuccessful  and  proffered  arbitra- 
tion. The  carriers  accepted  the  National 
Mediation  Board's  proffer  of  arbitration; 
the  brotherhood  declined.  On  January  28, 
1971.  the  National  Mediation  Board  ngti- 
fled  the  parties  that  it  was  form^' " 
terminating  its  mediatory  efforts.  The 
brotherhood  subsequently  set  a  strike 
date  for  March  5,  1971.  On  March  4.  lOpi. 
the  President  created  Emergency  Boird 
No.  179.  „      I  , 

Following  sutenission  of  the  Boarp  s 
report  on  AprU  14.  1971.  negotiations 
were  resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board.  During  the 
course  of  these  negotiations,  the  un|on 
announced  its  intention  to  engage  14  a 
nationwide  strike  at  6  ajn.  on  May  117. 

1971.  '   ^ 

The  Department  of  Labor  participated 
in  attempts  to  achieve  a  settiement  and 
to  avert  a  strike  or  lockout.  Under  t^^e 
guidance  of  Assistant  Secretary  Us^ry, 
negotiation  sessions  were  held  in  an  ef- 
fort to  resolve  the  continuing  cont^-o- 
versy.  While  some  progress  was  maide. 
the  parties  were  unable  to  resolve  tljeir 
differences,  and  at  6  a.m.  on  Montlay, 
May  17,  1971.  the  nationwide  rail  stijke 
commenced. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
100  and  £isk  that  it  be  stated.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cllerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  everything  after  the  resolving  cU»u«e 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  the  provlalone  of  the  final  paragUkph 
of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45 
T7.8.C.  190)  shall  apply  and  be  extended  for 
an  additional  period  with  respect  to  the 
Above  dispute,  so  that  no  change,  except  by 
agreement,  shall  be  made  by  the  cartlers 
represented  by  the  National  BaUway  L*bor 
Conference  Ctommlttees  or  by  thsir  kn- 
ployees.  In  the  conditions  out  of  which  aich 
dlspxite  arose  prior  to  13:01  antemendlai  of 
July  1,  1971. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  If  agreement  has  not  b«en 
reached  by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  period  speclfled  in  the  first  sectloa  of 
this  joint  resolution,  the  determination*  of 
the  Emer^ncy  Board  No.  179  appdntod  by 
the  Preeldenc  by  Executive  Order  IISM  on 
&&a«h  4.  1971.  pursviant  to  section  10  of  the 


Railway  Labor  Act  (herein  after  referred  to 
as  the  "BoaKl").  shall  take  effect  and  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  the  parties  reach 
agreement  or,  If  agreement  is  not  reached, 
until  such  time,  not  to  exceed  3  years  from 
June  30.  1971,  as  the  Board  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate.  The  Board's  determina- 
tions shall  have  the  same  effect  (including 
the  preclusion  of  the  resort  to  either  strike  or 
lockotit)  as  though  arrived  at  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  under  the  BaUway  Labor  Aot 
(46U5.C.  151«t.  seq.). 

(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Board,  or  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  deter- 
mination apply  to  the  Board  for  clarifica- 
tion of  its  determinations,  whereupon  the 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly  Is- 
sue a  further  determination  with  respect  to 
the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarlflcation.  Such  fvirther  determination 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  JiUy  31.  1971.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  Jointly  to  the 
Congress  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  report 
as  feasible  on  the  Impact  of  the  current 
work  stoppage.  Such  r^)ort  shall  include  an 
analysis  of  all  the  recoverable  and  non- 
reooverable  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
stoppage;  the  extent  to  which  rail  traffic 
was  diverted  to  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  secondary  effects  on  other  in- 
dustries and  employment.  Not  later  than 
July  31,  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  as  full  and  com- 
prehensive a  report  as  feasible  on  the  Impact 
of  the  current  stoppage  on  movement  of 
goods  vital  to  the  national  defense;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  raU  traffic  was  diverted  to 
other  means  of  transportation  and  the  status 
of  plans  to  provide  for  the  movement  of 
defense  articles  in  the  event  of  a  railroad 
work  stoppage  or  lockout. 

Sxc.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  enactment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
terms  of  my  amendment  are  simple  and 
easy  to  understand. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  provision  pro- 
hibiting strikes  and  lockouts  is  extended 
to  June  30,  1973. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signal- 
men and  the  Carriers  sire  given  to  June 
30,  1971,  to  reach  voluntary  agreement 
over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed collective  bargaining  agreement 
now  in  dispute. 

Absent  voltmtary  agreement  between 
the  parties  by  June  30,  1971,  the  recom- 
mendations of  Emergency  Board  No.  179 
will  beoMne  effective  and  will  have  the 
same  force  as  if  they  had  been  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

These  recommendations,  which  then 
become  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  will  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  until  Jime 
30, 1973  unless  modified  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  at  any  time  prior 
thereto. 

This  proposal  is  quite  similar  to  the 
settiement  imposed  upon  the  machinists 
union  and  certain  other  brotherhoods  in 
1967  under  Public  Law  90-54.  The  main 
difference  in  this  situation  is  that  absent 
agreement  between  the  parties  we  would 
be  imposing  the  existing  recommenda- 


tions of  the  Emergency  Board  rather 
than  creating  a  new  panel  to  review  and 
possibly  modify  the  recommendations  al- 
ready made  by  a  group  of  experts  in  this 
field. 

Emergency  Board  No.  179.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  established  under  an  Execu- 
tive order  issued  by  President  Nixon  on 
March  4.  1971,  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  This  Emergency  Board  was 
composed  of  three  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans eminently  qualified  to  serve  as 
neutrals  in  the  determination  of  the 
issues  of  this  dispute  and  with  outstand- 
ing backgroimds  of  service  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  In  the  railroad  industry.  These 
three  gentlemen,  Paul  N.  Guthrie,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Thomas  G.  S.  Christen- 
sen,  professor  of  law  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity; and  Jean  T.  McKelvey,  profes- 
sor of  Industrial  and  labor  relations  at 
Cornell  University,  submitted  their  re- 
port to  the  President  on  April  14,  1971. 
I  see  nothing  to  gain,  Mr.  President,  by 
superimposing  another  board  to  review 
the  recommendations  of  these  experts. 
Their  report  deals  in  depth  with  the  is- 
sues underlining  the  dispute  between  the 
parties  and  Includes  specific  and  com- 
prehensive recommendations  for  settie- 
ment of  all  the  issues  in  dispute. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  the  past,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  carriers  would  rather 
come  to  Congress  thsm  negotiate  a  final 
contract.  What  occurred  in  the  shop- 
craft  dispute  last  winter,  however,  and 
what  will  occur  if  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee becomes  law  is  the  establishment 
of  a  precedent  which  would  seem  to  favor 
the  brotherhoods  in  coming  to  Congress 
and  which,  in  effect,  greatiy  undermines 
the  process  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
Thus,  what  is  proposed  by  the  committee 
resolution  is  to  Impose  by  legislation  cer- 
tain of  the  wage  increases  upon  the  car- 
riers which  were  recommended  by  the 
Emergency  Board  without  taking  into 
considering  or  imposing  upon  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  any  of  the  considera- 
tions which  might  have  been  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  inducing  the  carriers  to  agree  to 
such  increases. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  at  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Emergency  Board  and 
the  agreement  of  the  carriers  to  accept 
them  in  any  context  other  than  that  as 
a  complete  package.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anyone  in  this  Body  who  serious- 
ly believes  that  the  carriers  would  offer  a 
42  percent  wage  increase  without  ob- 
taining some  consideration  in  other  areas 
of  the  collective  bargsdning  agreement  in 
return.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  by  mere- 
ly Imposing  the  wage  increases  we  are 
seriously  endangering  the  balance  of  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  parties. 
There  are  certain  areas  where  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  179  recommended  that 
the  parties  engage  in  further  negotia- 
tions, either  directly  or  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  various  joint  committees. 
Under  my  substitute  amendment,  the 
burden  in  good  faith  as  directed  by  the 
Emergency  Board  will  be  continued. 

If  there   is   disagreement  as   to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  specific 
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determination  by  the  Board,  any  party 
may  apply  to  Emergency  Board  No.  179 
for  a  ruling  and  the  Emergency  Board 
shall  thereupon  reconvene  and  promptiy 
issue  a  further  determination  with  the 
respect  to  the  matter  or  matters  raised 
for  clarification.  The  Board  retains  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  a  further  hearing 
will  be  necessary. 

Finally,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
given  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  suits 
concerning  the  determinations  of  the 
Emergency  Board. 

Mr.  President,  experts  have  looked  at 
this  situation  in  depth.  Board  after  Board 
have  made  recommendations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  follow  their  recommenda- 
tions by  adopting  my  amendment.  It  fol- 
lows the  Industry  trend  already  accepted 
by  six  of  the  major  railway  unions. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President.  I  am  assured 
that  in  all  probability  the  United  Trans- 
portation Workers  and  the  shop  craft 
unicais  will  probably  accept  the  common 
contract  termination  date  of  June  30, 
1973,  when  they  complete  thedr  negotia- 
tions later  this  summer. 

My  amendment  assures  every  em- 
ployee of  the  industry  more  money  than 
is  provided  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment provides  certainty  within  the  rail 
industry  through  June  30. 1973. 

Let  us  begin  today  to  carry  out  the 
re^wnsibility  we  have  for  keeping  our 
Nation's  transportation  system  viable. 

Tomorrow,  let  us  immediately  begin 
the  task  of  writing  permanent  legisla- 
tion so  that  the  Railway  Labor  Act  can 
become  a  useful  tool  for  effective  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  in- 
serted in  the  Record  three  editorials 
which  were  published  in  this  morning's 
newspapers  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
briefly. 

This  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  is  entitied,  "Irresponsibility  on 
the  Rails."  It  reads  in  part: 

The  nationwide  railroad  paralysis  caused 
by  an  utterly  xinwarranted  strike  involving 
Just  over  2  per  cent  of  aU  rail  workers  points 
up  the  need  for  legislative  remedies  far  more 
fundamental  than  President  Nixon's  call  for 
a  special  back-to-work  law  designed  to  keep 
the  trains  running  until  July  1. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
Congress  cannot  dawdle  In  moving  to  end 
this  latest  act  of  union  arbitrariness.  But 
restoring  normal  train  service  Is  only  half 
the  job.  After  that  the  priority  asslgimient 
must  be  consideration  of  the  stalled  Adminis- 
tration proposals  for  machinery  to  rule  out 
more  such  crises  In  transportation.  The 
Ntzon  plan  died  of  total  neglect  in  the  last 
Congress.  TTils  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  act  on  it  or  devise  a  better  plan  of  Its 
own. 

An  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Evening  Star  is  entitied,  "Another  Rail 
Crisis."  It  reads  in  part: 

Congress  has  Itself  to  blame  for  being 
forced  once  more  to  take  emergency  action 
aimed  at  ending  a  nationwide  raUroad  strike. 
Dsspite  the  longstanding  need  for  compre- 
hensive legislation  ruUng  out  strikes  that 
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threaten  prohibitive  damage  to  the  national 
welfare,  the  subject  gets  practically  no  con- 
gressional attention  except  at  times  of  crisis. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
Another  year  of  Inaction  on  the  updating 
of  federal  labor  law  would  be  Irresponsible. 
Iiast  year,  congressional  elections  were  said 
to  make  It  a  bad  time  for  the  legislators  to 
Inciir  the  displeasure  of  labor  leaders  and 
others  who  might  oppose  a  new  law.  The  elec- 
tion-year excuse,  for  whatever  It  Is  worth, 
does  not  hold  true  In  1971. 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  entitied.  "The  Rail  Strike: 
Here  We  Go  Again."  That  editorial  reads 
in  part: 

Just  before  the  weekend,  labor  negotia- 
tions In  the  railroad  industry  produced  the 
first  ray  of  hope  in  years.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  agreed  to  some,  al- 
beit minor,  modernization  of  their  work 
rules  in  exchange  for  a  health  pay  increase 
and  there  was  hope  that  this  was  a  first  step 
towards  ending  the  downward  spiral  In  which 
the  railroad  business  has  been  caught  for  20 
years.  But  the  13,000  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Signalmen  didn't  see  It 
that  way  and  yesterday  the  country  was  back 
where  It  was  last  December  with  the  rail- 
roads shut  down  and  Congress  rushing 
around  to  get  them  running  again. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Part  of  this  problem,  of  course,  rests  with 
the  failure  of  collective  bargaining  In  the 
railroad  Industry;  the  history  of  that  Is  much 
too  long  to  deal  with  here;  suffice  It  to  say 
that  neither  labor  nor  management  had 
clean  hands  In  shaping  the  Issues  on  which 
the  current  struggles  are  fou^t.  But  part 
of  this  problem  also  rests  In  the  feUlure  of 
Congress  to  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities 
and  by  Its  insistence  on  following  a  policy 
that  leads  both  labor  and  management  to 
believe  that  It  will  always  save  them  from 
their  own  follies. 

The  editorial  goes  on: 

A  crisis  like  the  current  one — and  a  na- 
tional railroad  strike  quickly  becomes  a  crisis 
because  of  the  Impact  It  soon  has  on  many 
other  Industries — hardly  provides  the  climate 
in  which  a  major  revision  of  the  labor  laws 
can  be  calmly  considered.  But  once  Congress 
copes  with  this  crisis,  as  It  undoubtedly  will 
In  the  next  day  or  so.  the  men  and  women 
on  Capitol  Hill  have  an  obligation  to  the 
country  to  get  on  with  this  broader  task. 
The  facts  that  the  engineers  provided  a  ray 
of  hope  last  week  and  that  several  of  the 
other  railroad  unions  which  have  already  ac- 
cepted contracts  seem  likely  to  be  less  than 
happy  about  the  greediness  of  the  signalmen 
suggests  that  the  time  is  ripe,  as  well  as  long 
overdue,  for  this  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
OaoER  No.  191 
(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Petmsylvanla  In  the  matter  of 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Debtor; 
In  proceedings  for  the  reorganization  of  a 
railroad,  bankrupcy  No.  70-347) 
And  now,  this  22nd  day  of  March,  1971, 
It  Is  ordered  that  the  time  tat  filing  a  plan 
of  reorganization  pursuant  to  section  77(d) 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act   (11  IT.S.C.  {  206(d)) 
is  hereby  extended  untu  September  22,  1971. 


Report  or  Tsustees  on  Statcts  or  REoacAia- 

ZATION   PLANIONG 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  In  the  matter  of 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Co..  Debtor; 
in  proceedings  for  the  Reorganization  of  a 
Railroad,  No.  70-347) 

By  Order  dated  DecenU>er  18,  1970.  this 
Court  extended  until  March  23, 1971  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  a  plan  of  reorganization  for 
the  Debtor  pursuant  to  Section  77(d)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

While  under  no  statutory  directive  to  sub- 
mit a  plan,  the  Trustees  consider  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  report  to  the  Court,  and 
to  Interested  parties,  on  the  condition  of  the 
estate  In  their  charge  and  on  the  feasibility 
of  lUtlmate  reorganization.  This  report  de- 
scribes the  reasons  underlying  the  Trustees' 
conclusion  that  a  further  extension  of  six 
months  is  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  a 
meaningful  reorganization  plan. 

riNANCIAI.  CONDTnON 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  basis  upon 
which  a  reorganization  plan  could  be  formu- 
lated. Even  though  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  net  railway  operating  losses 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  the  Debetor's  op- 
erations continue  to  generate  a  negative  cash 
flow  despite  the  deferral  of  certain  fixed 
charges  and  state  and  local  taxes. 

Appended  hereto  as  Exhibit  1  Is  a  state- 
ment of  cash  flow  since  the  date  of  bank- 
ruptcy, including  an  estimated  cash  flow 
for  the  current  month  of  March,  1971.  While 
cash  held  at  minimum  balances  dxirlng 
1970,  increased  wages.  Including  retroactive 
wage  awards,  contributed  to  an  estimated 
cash  drain  of  about  (69  million  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1971.  Of  this  loss,  $65  million  was 
met  by  drawing  down  proceeds  from  the 
(100  mUlion  loan  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Emergency  BaU  Services 
Act  of  1970. 

PREMISES   rOB    REORGANIZATION 

In  their  Preliminary  Report  Concerning 
Premises  for  a  Reorganization,  dated  Feb- 
uary  10.  1971,  the  Tmstees  pointed  out  that, 
provided  certain  tough  conditions  could  be 
met.  Penn  Central  could  Improve  its  posi- 
tion by  $200  to  $400  million  a  year,  establish 
vlabUlty,  and  thus  lay  a  sound  foundation 
for  a  plan  of  reorganization.  These  condi- 
tions are  four  In  number  and  Include : 

(1)  The  transfer  of  the  passenger  service 
in  accordance  with  the  broad  principles  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  fair- 
ly compensating  the  railroad  for  the  services 
to  be  supplied. 

(2)  The  abandonment  of  as  much  as  8.000 
miles  of  line,  or,  alternatively,  public  finan- 
cial support  for  those  loss  lines,  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  which  are  required  in  the 
public  Interest. 

(3)  The  modemiaatlon  of  raU  freight 
pricing  practloes.  Including  the  elimination 
of  rates  below  the  long-term  variable  oocts 
of  providing  the  service  and  the  right  to 
make  agreed  rates  with  shippers. 

(4)  The  modification  of  work  rules  that 
require  t2ie  employment  of  10,000  more  pec^ 
pie  than  necessary  in  an  efficient  operation. 

ma    BCHZDULX 

The  Trustees  believe  th*t  by  Ootober  or 
November  of  tills  year,  and  depending  upon 
the  progress  made  In  satisfying  these  condi- 
tions, they  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
prospects  for  attaining  Penn  Central's  viabil- 
ity and  consequently  what  kind  of  a  reorga- 
nization under  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  can  be  accomplished. 

By  that  Ume.  either  a  traditional  reorga- 
nization will  be  possible,  or  one  at  sevenl 
aTtematlves  to  a  traditional  (Aan  will  be 
necessary,  Including: 
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(1)  A  broad  program  of  government  coq- 
tmct  or  subsidy  which.  taiJng  suiy  one  Of 
many  possible  forma,  would  be  designed  tto 
assure  the  oontlnvMuice  of  public  services  n  - 
garded  as  essential. 

(3)  A  careful  plan  for  the  breakup  of  Pen  a 
Central  Into  segments  which  could  logically 
be  absorbed  by  connecting  lines. 

(3)  A  government  purchase  of  Penn  Cec - 
tral's  right  of  way,  with  lease  back  to  Penn 
Central  for  operation  under  reasonable  ooi  - 
tract  terms. 

(4)  Outright  nationalization. 

For  these  reasons,  a  postponement  of  lit 
least  six  months  In  the  date  for  filing  reorgii- 
nlaatlon  plans  Is  Indicated.  It  will  take  thiit 
long  to  determine  whether  Penn  Central  U 
susceptible  to  a  coaventlonal  reorganlz 
or  whether  some  other  solution  for  Its  proli- 
lems  mijst  be  found. 

STT7DIES  IN  PKOGRESS 

Whatever  the  outcome  oif  these  proceedl 
certain  valuation  data  are  being  develope«l 
Including : 


PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION 


EXHIBIT  1 

».  CASH  FLOW  JULY  1,  1970,  TO  MAR.  1.  1971  (ACTUAL).  AND  MONTH  OF  MARCH  1971  (ESTIMATED) 
|ln  tnillioni  of  dollanl 


(1)  Valviatlon  on  "going  concern"  or  other 
basis.  Evaluation  of  operating  alternatives 
with  various  levels  of  trafDc.  revenues  and 
costs. 

(a)  Present  rail  transportation  capability 

(b)  Streamlined  plant  and  captUslllty 

(c)  "Freight  Only":  (1)  Present  freight 
transportation  capabUlty;  (11)  Streamlined 
freight  transportatlan  capability; 

(d)  Coordinated  use  of:  (1)  Leased  lines; 
(11)  Controlled  lines; 

(e)  Mortgaged  segments  of  properties 
owned  by  PCTC  or  held  by  subsidiaries  or 
leased  lines. 

(2)  Valuation  studies  based  on  hypothet- 
ical sales. 

(a)  Transportation  Assets:  (1)  To  other 
railroads;  (11)  To  public  authorities;  (Ul) 
Abandonment  of  rail  facilities  and  sale  of 
salvage  and  real  estate; 

(b)  Non-Transportation  Assets 

Sale  or  other  advantageovis  disposition  of: 
(1)  Wholly  owned  subsidiaries;  (11)  Invest- 
ments In  affiliated  corporations;  (Ul)  Non- 
Rail  Subsidiaries; 

The  Trustees  have  completed  their  orga- 


nization of  an  internal  staff  organization 
at  work  for  assembling  their  daU  and  mak- 
ing the  required  determinations.  In  this  re- 
spect, their  staff  Is  being  Joined  by  a  Arm 
of  consulting  engineers  who  can  assume  an 
Important  share  of  this  work. 

The  Trustees.  In  view  of  the  enormity  of 
the  undertaking,  cannot  represent  that  they 
will  have  final  figures  on  all  aspects  of  the 
valuation  study  by  October  or  November.  By 
that  time,  however,  rough  estimates  on  the 
more  significant  facts  of  the  study  should  be 
available. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Trustees 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  Court  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  filing  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  at  least  six  months  from  the 
present  date. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Oeobce  p.  Bakeb, 
RicHAKD  C.  Bond, 
Jkrvis  Langdon,  Jr., 

WnJ^RO  WIKTZ, 

Trustees  of  the  Property  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company, 
Debtor. 


1970 

1971 

July 

August 

Septtmbtr 

October 

NovcmlMr 

December 

January 

February 

March 
(estimated) 

Totil  reniots                       .... 

219.9 
183.9 

19a  4 
190.8 

189.5 
197.9 

19a  7 

194.0 

177.4 
179.6 

185.2 
189.4 

214.0 
198.5 

2ia6 
222.0 

216.9 
225.2 

Totil  diit)ori«m«nl» 

Net  di«ng« 

38.0 
1.4 

3^:r 

r^ 

(3.3) 

ke 

M 

1&.V 

15.5 
18.9 

34.4 

23.0 

(8.3) 
23.0 

Beginning  ciJft 

Ending  cash 

37.4 

37.0 

28.6 

25.3 

23.1 

18.9 

14.7 

TBSTIMONT  BlTOW!  THE  HorSE  OF  REPRESEN  T 
ATIVE9    StTBCOMMirrEE     ON     TKANSPOBTATK  N 

ant  aeronautics  of  the  committee  c^n 
Interstate  and  Poreion  Oommxrcb 
(By  George  P.  Baker.  Richard  C.  Bond.  Jemfis 
Langdon,  Jr.,  and  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  as  Trufe- 
tees  of  the  Property  of  the  Penn  Central 
■yMLnaportatlon  CJompany.  Debtor) 

March  9.  1971 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Cori 
mlttee:  This  opportunity  to  give  a  brief  statiis 
report .  concerning  the  Penn  Cent-^al  Tranfe. 
portation  Company,  which  has  been  oper^ 
Ing  in  bankruptcy  since  June  21,   1970,  |ls 
appre<dated. 

In  the  closUig  days  of  the  91st  Congr 
there  was  enacted  the  Emergency  Rail  Se 
Icee  Act  Qt  1970  which  authorized  the  jDepa 
ment  of  Transportation  to  guarantee  trus 
certlflc»^«  m  the  maximum  amount  of  $1 
mUlJon  /Cor  tiie  purpose  of  enabling  ba. 
ru|j%  ,r«uix>€kd«  to  contlaue  in, operation.  S 
seq«entlj,  the  s^  by  Penn  Central  of  » 
million  of  trustee  certlflcatee,  guaranteed 
thA  government,  was  approved  by  the  Oat 
ai3  the  proceeds  were  deposited  on  Janu 
26, 1971  to  t^e  account  ot  the  Trustees.  9|; 
then  t>ie  company  has  drawn  down  a  total  jof 
»65  million  ( Including  $5  mllffon  scheduled 
to  be  draw*  down  on  M*rch  SlBt).  T^ls 
money  has  been  used  for  operating  expenses 
Ineludtng.  retroactive  -wage  Increases  for  1970 
aiaountlng  (so  far)  to  M+.S  mUUon  as  pio- 
vlded  for  In.jJOlnt  Resolution  220. 

Thus  did  th«  Congress  come  to  the  rescue 
cf  this  strleBen  tranaportatton  system.  As|  Is 
apparent  from  an  exaoalnatlon  of  the  csish 
flow  stateeiSaent  fbr  the  first  quarter  of  19^1 . 
appended  Joereto  as  Exhibit  1.  Penn  Centmi. 
In  the  absence  of  this  Congressional  tMp. 
would  have  been  forced  to  ploee  down  by 
the  end  of  January  for  lack  of  cMh. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  Decemtter 
15,  1970,  before  this  Committee  In  connfc- 
tlon  with  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Leg^- 
lAUon,  the  Trustees  testified   (pp.  489-4^) 


that  Infusions  of  between  $175  nUlllon  and 
$250  million  would  be  needed  to  sustain 
full  operations  during  1971  and  that  a  com- 
parable amount  would  probably  be  required 
to  carry  Penn  Central  throxogh  the  two-yesur 
period  of  1972-1973.  By  the  end  of  1973  the 
Trustees  were  hopeful  that  Penn  Central's 
viability  would  finally  be  established  and  a 
firm  basis'  for  reorganization  emerge.  In 
short,  according  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Trustees  last  December,  a  total  government 
commitment  of  as  much  as  $500  million  over 
a  period  of  three  years  might  be  needed.  If 
that  commitifient  were  to  take  the  form  of 
further  gxiarantees.  an  addltlonta  request,  for 
enabling  legislation  would  be  necessary  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Trustees"  on-golag  analysU  of  the 
long-range  potential  for  Penn  Central  InSt- 
cates  tliat.  provided  certain  tough  condi- 
tions can  be  met,  viability  can  be  attained 
more  immiwjntly.  Within  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  a  viable  Penn  Central  nil  net- 
work Is  poeslble  upon  the  realization  of  rela- 
tively ^ecjflc  premises  in  the  are«is  of  pas- 
senger secvlce,  changes  in  rouU  and  service 
patterns,  regulatory  provisions,  and  labor 
relations. 

If  these  premises  are  met,  and  met  prompt- 
ly, further  loans  to  meet  day-to.day  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  railroad  should  be  avoid- 
able. Conversely,  If  government  and  labor 
can  not  assist  the  Trustees  In  i^iateriallzlng 
theie  premises,  the  Impcsltton  of  added  debt, 
with  no  real  prospect  of  ultimate  viability, 
serves  no  useful  purpose  for  either  the  pub- 
lic or  the  equitable  owners  of  the  estate 
under  the  ciarge  of  the  Trustees. 

In  a  "Preliminary  Report  of  Trustees  <3on- 
cerntng  Premises  for  a  Reorganization"  filed 
last  month  with  the  Bankruptcy  Court  (a 
copy  of  which  Is  attached  to  this  statement 
as  Exhibit  2) .  It  was  pointed  out  that  Penn 
Central's  earnings  could  be  favorably  af- 
fected to  the  extent  of  $200  to  $400  million 
a  year  if : 

(a)    the  passenger  service   is   handled  In 


accordance  with  the  broad  principles  of  the 
National  Railway  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970; 

(b)  the  freight  service  plant  Is  rational- 
ized; 

(c)  changes  are  made  In  the  regulation  of 
freight  rates;   and 

td)  employment  and  labor  policies  are 
significantly  modified. 

If  Penn  Central  can  be  operated  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  are  directly  related  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  Its  public  service  responsibilities 
(and  without  any  so-called  extra  costs) ,  Its 
present  situation  can  be  significantly  im- 
proved and  go  to  a  point  where  there 
emerges  at  least,  a  basis  for  reorganization. 

Turning  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
the  four  conditions  to  Penn  Central's  vla- 
bUlty: 

A.  passencer  sxavicE 

On  May  1  Penn  Central's  Intercity  pas- 
senger service  is  expected  to  be  taken  over 
and  operated  by  the  National  RaUroad  Pas- 
senger (Corporation  (Rallpax).  While  nego- 
tiations are  still  In  progress,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  difference  between  the  basis  of 
compensation  sought  by  the  Trustees  and 
that  offered  so  far  by  the  Rallpax  Incor- 
porators, a  difference  measurable  in  terms  of 
tens  of  millions  of  doUars  a  year  to  the  Penn 
Central.  In  order  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  contemplated  take-over 
against  attacks  by  creditors  and  others.  Rall- 
pax should  be  able  to  compensate  Penn  Cen- 
tral for  all  costs  that  can  be  identified  as 
related  to  Its  Intercity  passenger  service,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  share  of  Joint  and  com- 
mon costs.  It  may  well  be  that  the  funding 
of  Rallpax  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  Increased  to  permit  the  take-over  and 
subsequent  operation  to  be  accomplished  on 
a  souiid  and  fair  basis. 

B.     PLANT     RATIONALIZATION 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  Penn  Central  line 
can  be  Identified  as  uneconomic  and  should 
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either  t>e  abandoned  or  subsidized.  To  enable 
such  a  program  to  move  along  rapidly,  the 
Trustees  are  preparing  and  will  soon  seek  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Congress 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Interstate 
(X)mmerce  Act. 

Already,  applications  for  the  abandonment 
of  83  segments  of  line,  totalling  819  route 
miles,  have  been  presented  as  necessary  to 
the  Court  and  are  being  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  provision  for  subsidy  In  the 
esse  of  "loser"  lines,  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  which  Is  required  In  the  public  In- 
terest. Moreover,  the  present  procedvire  of 
moving  these  applications,  one  by  one  be- 
fore the  ICC,  is  cumbersome  and  could  take 
years.  Appropriate  changes  In  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  urgently 
needed. 

C.    PRICE    RESTRUCTURING 

Here,  the  Trustees'  proposals  go  In  the  di- 
rection of  broader  regulation  rather  than 
de-regulatlon  and  Include: 

(1)  An  affirmative  provision  In  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  that  no  rate  can  be 
lower  than  the  long-term  variable  cost  of 
the  service.  Such  a  provision  would  auto- 
matically require  the  raising  of  hundreds  of 
below-co6t  rates  that  In  the  case  of  Penn 
(Antral  are  providing  losses  of  more  than 
$80  million  a  year. 

(2)  Authority  to  publish  so-called  "agreed 
charges"  following  the  pattern  in  Canada. 
Contract  carriage  Is  freely  available  on  the 
highways  and  waterways  and  should  be 
equally  available  on  the  railroads  where  It 
woud  be  appropriate  protection  to  cover  serv- 
ice arrangements,  Including  assigned  equip- 
ment, which  are  negotiated  with  shippers. 

(3)  A  requirement  that  In  the  publication 
of  freight  charges  a  separation  be  made  be- 
tween terminal  and  line-haul  services.  This 
would  permit  a  railroad  such  as  Penn  Cen- 
tral which  has  sustained  a  disproportionate 
Increase  in  terminal  expenses  (as  compared 
with  line-haul  expenses)  to  adjust  Its 
charges  accordingly.  As  It  has  been,  with 
percentage  rate  Increases  which  assume  the 
same  cost  Increases  In  terminal  and  line 
haul  services,  the  effect  has  been  to  under- 
prtce  the  shorter  hauls  (which  predominate 
on  Penn  Central)  and  over-price  the  longer 
hauls. 

D.    LABOR 

Labor  costs  on  the  Penn  Central,  In  re- 
lation to  either  total  revenues  or  expenses, 
are  much  higher  than  on  other  railroads 
snd  have  gone  up  even  faster  since  merger. 
This  reflects,  in  part,  the  nature  of  Penn 
Ontral's  service  which  includes  the  largest 
concentration  of  terminal  operations  In  the 
country.  It  also  reflects  Penn  Central's  wide 
participation  In  ptassenger  services  both  In- 
ter-clty  and  commutation.  Each  is  heavy  in 
Its  demands  on  manpower,  and  neither  lends 
Itself  readily  to  greater  productivity  as  the 
result  of  Increased  volume. 

Of  the  total  payroll,  the  Trustees  have 
determined  that  apijroxlmately  10,000  em- 
ployees are  retained  by  Penn  Central  sole- 
ly because  of  (1)  the  retention  In  three 
States  (Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York  in 
which  Penn  Central  has  large  operations)  of 
fuU  crew  laws — which  most  of  other  states 
have  repealed  Ijecause  they  do  not  make 
sense  under  present  clrcunistances;  or  (3) 
various  work  rules  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly considered  by  various  Presidential 
Boards  or  Commissions  and  have  uniformly 
been  found  to  be  unjustified;  or  (3)  other 
work  rules  which  in  the  light  of  modern 
conditions  can  no  longer  be  Justified  by  man- 
agement. The  "extra  cost"  of  these  employ- 
ees to  Penn  Central  was  $120  million  In  1970 
and  will  be  $166  million  by  the  end  of  1972 
If  the  rules  remain  in  effect  and  present- 
ly prospective  wage  Inoreases  are  made.  In 
s  different  category,  hundreds  of  Penn  (An- 
tral employees  receive  special  merger  guar- 
antee payments — an  additional  burden  of 
approximately  $28  million  attributable  to  the 
merger  rather  than  to  current   operations. 


The  rationalizing  of  employment  and  la- 
bor relation  policies  and  costs  is  the  most 
critical  single  condition  to  making  the  Penn 
Ontral  viable  and  permitting  Its  successful 
reorganization.  The  enterprise  cannot  carry 
the  labor  costs  it  does  now.  The  choloe.  In 
practical  terms.  Is  between  (1)  establlrtilng 
an  effective  procedure  for  reducing  these 
costs  to  a  "rational  t>asls"  or  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  (2)  passing  the  bill  for  the  extra 
costs  to  government. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Trustees,  the  first 
step  Is  to  organize,  with  the  concurrence  of 
labor,  Internal  machinery  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  all  proposals  concerning  work  rules. 
Hopefully,  this  would  take  the  same  form 
as  the  Standing  Committee  recommended 
by  Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  178, 
with  a  neutral  as  chairman,  and  there  would 
follow  a  systematic  review  of  the  whole  dis- 
puted work-rules  area.  In  the  Trustees'  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  Court,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  m  the  absence  of  agreement, 
the  vote  of  the  neutral  be  controlling.  The 
alternative  would  have  to  be  federal  legis- 
lation creating  better  machinery  than  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  for  the  settling  of  labor 
disputes. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  are  the  Trustees  proposing  an  affirma- 
tive program  which.  If  It  can  be  accomplished, 
ought  to  produce  viability  in  Penn  Central 
and  put  it  m  a  posiUon  to  be  reorganized, 
thus  avoiding  the  need  for  further  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

The  time  element,  however,  is  critical.  By 
the  end  of  March  there  should  remain  $35 
of  the  $100  million  loan  to  be  drawn  down 
against  a  continued  negative  cash  flow,  and 
at  the  rate  of  the  cash  drain  during  the  first 
quarter,  $35  million  would  not  last  long. 
But  the  experience  during  the  first  quarter  Is 
not  regarded  as  representative  because  (1) 
it  included  heavy  retroactive  wage  payments, 
(2)  first  quarters  on  Penn  Central  are  tradi- 
tionally sub-normal,  and  (3)  volume  was  off 
more  than  seasonally.  The  Trustees'  Judg- 
ment is  that  the  $36  million  will  sustain  a 
negative  cash  flow  for  about  six  c»  seven 
months,  or  until  October  or  November. 

The  Trustees  believe  that  a  six  to  seven 
month  period  should  be  long  enough  to 
test  the  acceptability  of  their  program  for 
viability  as  set  forth  In  Exhibit  2.  Depend- 
ing on  the  reaction  of  Congress,  labor  and 
the  public,  they  further  believe  that,  by  the 
end  of  that  period,  they  will  be  able  to  say 
with  much  more  confldence  whether  Penn 
Central  can  be  made  viable  or  whether  it 
cannot  be  made  so.  Either  a  positive  cash 
flow  will  then  be  appearing  presumably  as 
the  result  of  the  acceptance,  at  least  In  im- 
portant part,  of  the  Trustees'  program  for 
viability  and  supported  by  the  vigorous  self- 
help  measure  of  the  new  management  under 
W.  H.  Moore,'  or  a  negative  cash  flow  will 
then  be  persisting,  with  no  real  acceptance 
of  the  viability  program  by  those  affected. 

In  brief  summary,  six  or  seven  months 
from  now,  Penn  Central's  future  should  be 
much  clearer  than  it  Is  today.  Either  a  tradi- 
tional reorganization  based  on  a  positive 
cash  flow  wiU  be  In  sight,  or  such  a  reorga- 
nization will  not  appear  to  be  possible.  It  Is 
of  course  conceivable  that,  by  the  end  of 
this  period,  a  further  guarantee  of  trustee 
certlflcates  would  be  Justlfled  If  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  were  clearly  In  sight.  But  the 
chances  are  that  the  answers  will  be  ap- 
parent before  the  six  months  are  up.  The 
Trustees  would  repeat  that  this  answer  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  Penn 
Central  has  been  able  (1)  to  make  a  sound 
arrangement  with  Rallpax;  (2)  to  begin  the 
abandonment  of  uneconomic  lines  (or  re- 
ceive subsidies  to  cover  their  losses);  (3) 
to  modify  Its  pricing  practices  and  eliminate 
"loss"  traffic;  and  (4)  to  change  work  rules 


that  require  the  employment  of  10,000  more 
people  th«ai  necessary  In  an  efficient  opera- 
tion. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  six  to  seven  month 
period,  the  answer  Is  negative  and  a  tradi- 
tional reorganization  appears  Impossible,  the 
alternatives  (which  postulate  the  Indispensa- 
ble character  of  Penn  Central  service  which 
must  continue  In  any  event)  are  several, 
Including: 

(1)  A  broad  (»'ogram  of  government  con- 
tract or  subsidy  which,  taking  any  one  of 
many  possible  forms  would  be  designed  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  public  services 
regarded  as  essential. 

(2)  A  careful  plan  for  the  breakup  of  Penn 
Central  Into  segments  which  could  logically 
be  absorbed  by  connecting  Unes. 

(3)  A  government  purchase  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral's right  at  way,  with  lease  back  to  Penn 
Central  for  operation  under  reasonable  con- 
tract terms. 

(4)  Outright  nationalization. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  choice  between  a 
traditional  reorganization  of  Penn  Central 
and  some  other  solution  for  its  bankruptcy 
depends  ujKin  the  success  which,  during  the 
next  six  or  seven  months,  attends  the 
Trustees'  efforts  to  effectuate  the  viability 
program  set  forth  in  Exhibit  2. 

EXHIBIT  I 

PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

CASH  FLOW  1ST  QUARTER  1971 


*  Appended  as  Exhibit  3  la  Mr.  Moore's  re- 
cent report  dealing  with  self-help  measures 
taken  by  Penn  Central's  new  management 
during  the  period  since  bankruptcy. 


Receipts: 


February, 
pre- 
January,     liminary         March, 
actual        actual      estimate 


Receipts: 

Revenues  collected  by 

Penn  Central. 

Colleclions  Irom  other 

RR's 

Government  collections. 

Salvage 

Miscellaneous  accounts 

receivable 

Rents 

Dividend  and  interest.. 

Saleot  property 

Tenants'  tax  escrow 

Divisional  escrow  A/C 

fidelity 

Trustees'  certificates 

drawdown 


tl49.6       $139.8       $163.0 


21.2 
5.6 
1.6 

4.3 

4.0 

.4 

.1 


19.7 
6.5 
1.6 

4.3 

3.4 

.3 


23.0 
7.0 
1.2 

5.0 

2.5 

.2 


Total  receipts. 


3.1  

9.1  

15.0 

35.0 

15.0 

214.0 

2ia6 

21S.9 

Disbursements: 

Revenue  due  other  RR't. 
Mileage  and  per  diem. . . 

Claims  to  other  RR's 

Car  repairs 

Other  accounts  payable.. 
Utilities,  services,  etc 


(A,P). 
ill. 


Fuel  oil,  material  and 

aupptiei 

LoM  and  damage  daimt. 
0.  C.  claims,  pvt 

mileage,  etc 

Paychecks 

WIthholdini  Uu(- 

F.I.T 

RR  retirement  -em- 
ployer  

Unemployment 

insurance 

Employment  savings 

bonds 

Debt  service— Pnncipal: 

Equipment  obligations. 
Debt  service — Interest: 

Equipment  obligations. 

Equipment  leases 

Leased  line  rentals . 

Injuries  to  persons 

Freight  and  passenger 

agents  checks 

Employees  travel  and 

business  expenses 

Retroactive  wage 

settlements 

Miscellaneous— Net 

Total  disbursements. . 


27.9 
8.9 
3.0 
l.I 
2.7 

26.2 

19.1 

2.0 

4.8 
52.7 

las 

12.8 


.4 

4.8 

1.5 
10.0 
.1  . 
1.8 

1.9 

1.0 

4.8 
.5 


2LS 

8.4 
1.0 
1.0 
3.3 

29.4 

18.3 
2.4 

1.7 

57.0 

14.3 

U.9 

4.4 

.4 

7.7 

6.2 
2.9 


33.0 

11.0 

4.0 

1.0 

3.» 

37.6 

20.8 
2.7 

6.5 
65.7 

n.o 

8.2 


.4 

8.3 

2.6 
3.6 


1.4 

1.6 

1.0 

25.2 
1.0 


2.S 
2.5 
I.O 
4.8 


198.5 


222. 0        225. 2 


Netekanga 

Beginning  cash. 


15.5 
18.9 


(11.4) 
34.4 


(8.3) 

23.0 


Ending  cash. 


34.4 


23.0 


14.7 
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May  18,  1971 


[In  the  0.S.  District  Court  for  the  Bast^im 

District  of  Peimsylyanial 
Pbkliminabt     Rkpobt     or    Tbustiks     O^n- 

CBtNINO  PBEMISKS   rOB  A  RXOKOAHIZATIOlT 

In  the  Matter  of  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Debtor.  In  Proceedings  for 
the  Reorganization  of  a  Railroad,  No.  70-3147. 
It  Is  appropriate  to  report  to  the  Court  toe 
Trustees'  conclusions  regarding  the  nedes- 
Bary  conditions  to  a  succeesful  reorganization 
of  the  Penn  Central.  j 

The  creation  of  sufllclent  viability  In  P«nn 
Central  to  permit  Its  satisfactory  reorganlfca- 
tlon  has  Its  starting  point  In  the  ordinary 
elements  of  good  management:  improve- 
ments In  the  productivity  of  Its  plant,  eq\4lp- 
ment,  and  labor;  the  effective  marketing  of 
Its  services  through  the  vise  of  sound  com- 
mercial pricing  principles;  the  ellmlnatton 
of  xinprofltable  operations;  and  the  m^jln- 
tenance  of  sound  fiscal  policies.  i 

A  real  beginning  (on  which  a  separate  Ire- 
port  wlU  be  made  to  the  Court  shortly)  p&s 
been  made  under  Penn  Central's  new  man- 
agement. Employment  last  December  was 
down  by  more  than  5,000  when  compaired 
with  a  year  ago,  and  there  are  solid  plans 
for  a  further  reduction  of  6,000  emplotees 
during  the  current  year.  Shippers  are  Aow 
commending  Penn  Central's  freight  serflce 
itnri  even  our  connecting  railroads  at Jthe 
major  gateways,  highly  critical  of  Penn  Oen- 
tral  in  the  past,  are  taking  notice  as  Its  serv- 
ice becomes  more  reliable  and  competltjlve. 
Track  maintenance  has  been  upgraded,  and 
equipment  maintenance  programs  have  heen 
accelerated.  UtUlzaUon  of  equipment  has 
been  Improved  substantially.  Practices  have 
already  been  changed  to  eliminate  w^te 
and  to  modernize  the  operation  of  the  flaU- 
road.  Other  Improvements  await  capital 
money,  or  the  approval  of  pubUc  authority. 
Another  forward  step  has  been  the  stream- 
lining of  the  management  organization,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  In  vice  presidencies 
from  43  to  11,  and  the  phased  elimination  of 
more  than  1,000  supervisors  and  support 
personnel  in  the  several  departments.  :^ur- 
ther  streamlining  Is  planned.  i 

Moreover,  Penn  Central  Is  moving  for- 
ward with  an  aggressive  campaign  to  sell  Its 
service.  For  this,  we  should  have  more  new 
equipment  but  even  so,  freight  service  shoiild 
meet  constantly  higher  standards,  and  the 
new  management  Is  dedicated  to  bringing 
this  about.  The  pricing  of  the  service  will 
be  an  important  part  of  this  campaign,  and 
we  are  developing  several  new  approach*  to 
Improvement  of  the  railroad's  competitive 
position  which  suffered  greatly  under  the 
merger. 

But  despite  the  solid  progress  already 
made  and  planned  for  Penn  Central's  re- 
covery, a  great  de«a  more  Is  needed  btfore 
this  giant  property  can  become  viable.  Fer  It 
Is  a  fact  that  Penn  Central  Is  presently 
locked  by  circumstances  beyond  managerial 
control  Into  a  situation  which  had  best  be 
recognized  now  as  completely  precluding 
viability  iinlees  certain  constraints  ara  re- 
moved, or  other  arrangements  are  madje  to 
compensate  for  their  effects. 

Six  months'  experience  and  analysis  indi- 
cate that  the  Perm  Central  can  be  raade 
viable  and  that  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public  can  at  the  same  time  be  more  effec- 
tively served  If :  (a)  the  passenger  servl^  is 
handled  In  accortlance  with  the  principles  of 
the  National  Railway  Passenger  Service  |  Act 
of  1970;  (b)  the  freight  service  plai^  Is 
rationalized;  (c)  changes  are  made  In]  the 
regulation  of  freight  rates;  and  (d)  emjiloy- 
ment  and  labor  policies  are  slgnlflcamtly 
modified.  The  assumption  underlying  all  of 
these  conditions  Is  that  the  property  and 
enterprise  be  responsibly  and  effectively 
managed. 

A  central  principle  emerges  from  this 
experience  and  analysis.  It  Is  possible  no  rt  to 


Identify  "rational  terms  " — those  consistent 
with  sound  business  principles  and  the  public 
Interest — with  respect  to  Penn  Central  plant, 
service,  employment,  and  rate  practices;  and 
to  Identify,  at  least  approximately,  the 
"rational  costs"  of  operation  on  this  basis. 
It  Is  recognized  at  the  same  time  that  various 
forces  and  circumstances  may  prevent 
achieving  these  ratlonta  terms,  at  least  tem- 
porarily; and  to  the  extent  this  Is  true  there 
will  be  resiiltant  "extra  costs."  The  essential 
central  principle  of  making  the  Penn  Central 
viable  Is  that  the  enterprise  be  required  to 
carry  only  the  rational  costs;  and  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  some  different  form  of 
compensation  for  any  extra  costs  incurred  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  enterprise. 

This  rational  cost  principle,  which  under- 
lies this  report,  has  several  particular  appli- 
cations ; 

A.     PASSENGER     SEKVICK 

The  rational  cost  principle  Is  reflected  al- 
ready m  the  creation  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Passenger  Corporation. 

Penn  Central  will  contribute  to  RaUpax 
what  Is  believed  to  be  unique  In  the  railroad 
industry:  passenger  service  In  the  Northeast 
Corridor  that  produces  a  positive  cash  flow. 
Obviously,  this  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  pajrments  by  the  government  for 
the  take-over  are  calculated.  To  the  extent 
that  Rallpax  designates  Penn  Central  pas- 
senger service  for  Inclusion  In  the  system, 
Penn  Central  will  be  prepared  to  Identify  the 
relevant  costs.  A  special  team  of  experts  has 
been  In  the  fleld  for  this  special  purpose. 

One  crucial  requirement  Is  adequate 
funding  of  RaUpax  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  permit  the  take-over  and  subse- 
quent operation  to  be  accomplished  on  a 
sound  and  fair  basis. 

B.    PLANT  KATIONALTZATION 

It  Is  estimated  that  Penn  Central's  plant 
shovild  be  reduced  by  about  40%  in  terms  of 
route  miles.  Nearly  20%  of  present  route 
mUes  can  already  be  Identified  as  redundant. 
More  lines  will  become  surplus  In  response 
to  changes  In  railroad  operating  methods, 
pricing,  and  the  requirements  of  shippers 
and  receivers.  The  economics  of  transporta- 
tion dictate  that  most  of  the  traffic  now 
moving  on  light  density  rail  lines  should  be 
handled  by  truck  and/ or  piggyback  trailers 
and  containers. 

The  current  regulatory  procedures  for 
branch  line  absuidonments  co-mlngle  two 
quite  separate  Issues: 

1.  Whether  a  loss  Is  being  sustained  by 
the  railroad,  and 

2.  Whether  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity require  that  the  branch  line  continue 
In  operation. 

Moreover,  these  procedures  are  cumber- 
some and  time-consuming  and  oall  for  oon- 
slderatlon  of  each  line  sought  to  be  aban- 
doned on  a  separate  record  that  can  be  tied 
up  In  litigation  for  years. 

The  problems  of  the  carrier  and  the  com- 
munity could  be  resolved  by  requiring  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  first  to 
determine  the  facts  as  to  losses  incurred  by 
the  carrier.  If  losses  are  established,  the  rail- 
road would  at  once  be  compensated  by  pub- 
lic payments  which  would  in  effect  con- 
stitute a  subsidy  to  the  communities  and 
to  the  users  of  the  service.  Such  payments 
would  continue  unless  or  until  a  subsequent 
decision  authorized  abandonment.  In  either 
event  the  railroad  would  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  loss. 

C.   PRICE   RESTBtJCTtJRINO 

In  recent  years  various  proposals  have  been 
advanced  to  relax  railroad  rate  regulation, 
and  it  Is  understood  that  further  proposals 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  this  com- 
ing spring.  In  the  past  this  has  been  a  high- 
ly controversial  subject,  and  nothing  of  sig- 
nificance has  been  accomplished.  In  three 
directions,  however.  It  ought  to  be  possible 


to  move  constructively  and  with  a  minimum 
of  controversy,  and  Penn  Central  would  be 
greatly  benefited. 

Plrst.  The  Congress  should  condemn  as 
unlawful  any  rate,  whether  Interstate  or  In- 
trastate, which  Is  below  the  cost  of  providing 
the  service  and  should  adopt  long-term  vari- 
able costs  as  the  absolute  floor  for  rate  mak- 
ing by  all  regulated  carriers.  This  would 
automatically  require  the  raising  of  hundreds 
of  below-cost  rates  that  In  the  case  of  Penn 
Central  are  producing  losses  estimated  at 
more  than  $80  million  a  year.  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  below-cost  rates  are  re- 
quired In  the  maintenance  of  relationships 
deemed  essential  In  the  public  interest,  the 
authority  enforcing  the  below-cost  rates 
should  be  required  to  respond  with  a  sub- 
sidy to  cover  the  related  carrier  losses. 

Second.  There  should  be  authority  for  all 
regulated  carriers  to  publish  "agreed 
charges".  Here  the  United  States  could  follow 
the  experience  In  Canada  where  today  about 
30%  of  railroad  freight  trafBc  moves  on 
"agreed  charges"  which  are  similar  to  con- 
tract rates,  but  they  are  published  and  open 
to  all  shippers  similarly  situated.  Contract 
carriage  Is  freely  available  on  the  highways 
and  waterways  In  this  coimtry  and  should  be 
equally  available  on  the  railroads.  It  Is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  those  many  Instances 
where  special  service  arrangements,  Including 
assigned  equipment,  are  negotiated  by  rail 
shippers. 

Third.  In  the  transition  to  more  effective 
pricing  policies,  provision  should  be  made  to 
separate  through  rates  between  the  elements 
covering  (1)  terminal  services  and  (2)  line 
haul  between  terminals.  The  reason  U  clear. 
In  recent  years  terminal  costs  have  Increased 
three  times  faster  than  line  haul  costs,  and 
yet  the  general  percentage  rate  increases 
which  the  railroads,  vrtth  the  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have 
made  effective  have  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  both  elements  have  Increased 
uniformly.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Penn 
Central,  which  has  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  terminal  operations  of  any  major  XJJB. 
railroad  as  documented  in  the  Triistees'  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Commerce  Sub- 
committee in  November,  1970.  has  not  been 
compensated  for  Its  skyrocketing  cost  In- 
creases. In  order  to  have  a  cost-oriented  pric- 
ing system  for  the  railroads,  including  Penn 
Central,  it  is  vital  to  have  the  terminal  and 
line  haul  elements  of  ail  through  rates  sep- 
arately stated  In  the  tariffs.  Rate  increases 
could  then  be  appropriately  matched  with 
cost  Increases.  This  form  of  rate  publication 
woxild  also  help  in  the  elimination  of  below- 
cost  rates. 

D,   LABOR 

Penn  Central  labor  costs  (wages,  payroll 
taxes  and  fringe  benefits)  In  1970  were  ap- 
proximately $1.1  billion.  This  exceeded  by  at 
least  $120  million  anything  which  could  be 
considered  a  "rational  cost"  figure. 

Labor  costs  at  Penn  Central  are  running  at 
66%  of  raUroad  operating  costs.  This  has  in- 
creased from  63%  in  1960  (using  combined 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  and  Nea 
Haven  figures  for  comparison) . 

In  1969  (the  most  recent  year  for  which  in- 
dustry-wide figures  are  available),  the  Penn 
Central  figure  (66%)  exceeded  the  industry- 
wide average  (58%)  by  a  large  margin. 

Escalating  wage  rate  levels  (the  current 
prospect  Is  for  increases  of  about  37%  dur- 
ing the  three-year  period  1970-1972)  are  only 
one  part  of  this  problem.  The  particular  dif- 
ficulty which  has  developed  in  aggravated 
degree  at  Penn  Central  because  of  Its  labor- 
intensive  terminal  operations,  arises  from 
the  "work  rule"  situation. 

Penn  Central's  average  mid-month  em- 
ployment count  in  1970  was  94,000.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  employee  Is  $12,500  per  year. 

Of  this  94,000  total,  approximately  10,000 
employees  were  retained  solely  becaiise  cS 
(1)   the  retention  In  three  States  (Indiana. 
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Ohio,  and  New  Tork  In  which  Penn  Central 
has  large  operations)  of  full  crew  laws — 
vbich  all  other  states  except  Arkansas  have 
repealed  because  they  do  not  make  sense  un- 
der present  clrcimistances;  or  (2)  various 
work  rules  which  have  been  repeatedly  con- 
sidered by  various  Presidential  Boards  or 
Commissions  and  have  uniformly  been  found 
to  be  imjustifled;  or  (3)  other  work  rules 
which  In  the  light  of  modem  conidtlons  can 
no  longer  be  Justified  by  management.  The 
"extra  cost"  of  these  employees  to  Penn  Cen- 
tral was  $120  million  In  1970  and  wUl  be  $165 
million  by  the  end  of  1972  if  the  rules  remain 
In  effect  and  presently  prospective  wage  in- 
creases are  made. 

In  a  different  category,  hundreds  of  other 
Penn  Central  employees  receive  special  merg- 
er guarantee  payments.  Although,  In  terms 
of  "rational  cost"  analysis,  the  1970  opera- 
tion at  Penn  Central  carried  a  burden  of  ap- 
proximately $28  million  properly  attributable 
to  the  merger  rather  than  to  current  opera- 
tions. 

The  rationalization  of  the  Penn  Central 
plant  (see  Point  B  above)  will  mean  that 
fewer  employees  will  be  needed,  although 
no  reliable  estimates  of  net  economies  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  present  information. 

The  rationalizing  of  employment  and  labor 
relation  policies  and  costs  Is  the  most  criti- 
cal single  condition  to  making  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral viable  and  permitting  Its  successful  re- 
organization. 

If  the  preeent  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  at  Penn  Central  were  the  re- 
sult of  free  collective  bargaining — or  If  there 
were  the  prospect  of  effective  bargaining 
as  a  means  of  working  out  the  critical  work 
force  and  work  rule  Issues  the  Penn  Central 
faces — the  "rational  cost"  concept  would 
prt^jerly  accept  the  working  of  that  pro- 
cedure. But  there  Is  not  that  history,  and 
the  prospect  of  relying  on  collective  bar- 
gaining for  effective  disposition  of  these 
problems  in  the  future  depends  on  making 
basic  changes  in  the  way  it  works. 

As  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  point  in  detailing  what  Is  familiar.  The 
development  of  employment  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
in  the  railroad  industry  have  become  a 
combination  of  negotiation,  mediation, 
arbitration,  litigation  and  legislation  which 
is  condemned  on  all  sides.  The  classlcly  as- 
serted right  of  the  unions  to  strike  and  of 
the  carriers  to  lock-out  has  been  reduced 
by  repeated  legislative  and  Judicial  action 
(perhaps  often  necessitated  by  Immediate 
circumstances)  to  a  deceptive  and  danger- 
ous myth.  The  centralized  organization  on 
both  sides  of  the  bargaining  table  has  de- 
veloped along  lines  which  often  do  more  to 
prejudice  responsible  settlement  than  to 
promote  it.  The  short  of  it  Is  that  collec- 
tive bcurgaining  is  not  working  In  the  rail- 
road Industry. 

Yet  the  prospects  for  putlng  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral on  a  sound  basis  depend,  in  an  impor- 
tant degree,  on  resolving  the  problems.  The 
enterprise  cannot  carry  the  labor  costs  it 
does  now.  The  choice,  In  practice  terms,  is 
between  eetabllshlng  an  effective  procedure 
for  reducing  these  costs  to  a  "rational  basis" 
or — if  they  are  to  be  maintained,  passing 
the  bin  for  the  extra  costs  on  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  estimate  that  $120  million  of  annual 
costs,  over  and  above  "rational  costs",  are 
Involved  here  only  indicates  roughly  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  definitive 
figure — and  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems It  measures — will  not  be  reached  by 
unilateral  management  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. Terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
are  properly  determined  by  a  process  In 
which  representatives  of  the  employees — and 
the  public  where  necessary — also  participate 
effectively. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Truptees  it  Is  im- 
perative. If  this  situation  is  to  be  rpsolved. 


that  there  be  acceptance  of  both  a  proce- 
dure and  a  principle  which  experience  clearly 
Indicates  to  be  needed. 

The  procedure  Is  essentially  that  proposed 
unanimously  last  November  by  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  No.  178.  to  be  applied,  how- 
ever, to  the  particular  situation  at  Perm 
Central.  This  would  mean  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  labor-management  Standing  Com- 
mittee at  Penn  Central,  with  a  neutral  mem- 
ber as  Chairman,  to  review  the  whole  dis- 
puted work-rules  area,  and  the  Trustees  pro- 
pose, with  the  Court's  approval,  to  authorize 
and  instruct  the  Penn  Central  officers  to  at- 
tempt to  establish  this  type  of  procedure  by 
agreement  with  the  unions. 

General  wage  levels  would  not  be  con- 
sidered within  the  authority  of  the  Standing 
Conunittee. 

It  would  be  contemplated  that  all  pending, 
unresolved  work  rule  issues  raised  by  either 
the  Company  or  the  Unions  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  Standing  Committee.  Procedures 
would  be  developed  for  settlement  within 
the  Committee  on  a  fully  agreed  basis  of  as 
many  of  these  issues  as  possible,  hopefully 
all  of  them.  Provision  would  be  made,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  resolution  of  Issues  where 
necessary  by  a  niajority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee, with  the  Chairman  participating.  The 
Committee  determinations  would  be  accepted 
by  the  parties. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  Committee  also  Include  a  nego- 
tiated understanding  regarding  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  be  applied  by  It  in  re- 
solving the  work  rule  Issues.  The  Trustees 
accordingly  propose,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Court,  to  authorize  the  development 
In  negotiation  with  the  Unions  of  this  dual 
principle  of  reciprocal  equity : 

On  the  one  hand,  any  employee  affected 
by  a  change  In  work  rules  will  accept  any 
changes  in  assignment  which  reasonable 
considerations  of  economical  and  etBclent 
operation  warrant  and  which  place  no  un- 
due burden  on  the  employee. 

On  the  other  hand,  full  equitable  com- 
pensation is  to  be  made  to  any  employee 
who  loses  his  job  or  whose  earnings  c^por- 
tunltles  are  reduced  as  a  consequence  of 
changes  in  work  rules. 

The  devrtopment  of  this  principle  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  negotiation.  Its 
implications  are  far  reaching.  It  Is  essential, 
however,  to  the  effectuation  of  the  changes 
which  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  opera- 
tions require,  with  due  regard  to  the  in- 
dividual equities  which  are  involved.  If  It 
turns  out.  as  It  may,  that  the  resultant  costs 
of  applying  this  principle  are  more— during 
a  transitional  period — than  the  enterprise 
can  at  the  particular  time  afford,  the 
lYustees  will  be  prepared  to  make  pro- 
posals for  the  allocation  of  those  costs  con- 
ciRtent  with  a  recognition  of  the  public  in- 
terest   in    Implementing    change. 

CONCLUSION 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  is  not  possible 
to  measure  precisely  the  gains  to  Penn  Cen- 
tral of  affirmative  action  on  each  of  the 
conditions  to  viability  set  forth  above.  Ob- 
viously, timing  is  of  critical  Importance,  and 
in  certain  Instances  the  amount  of  gain  will 
be  affected  by  the  time  scale  of  implementa- 
tion. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  plan- 
ning towards  reorganization  cannot  be  done 
In  isolation.  The  changes  necessary  for  Penn 
Central  survival  Interrelate  with,  and  may 
often  depend  on,  concurrent  changes  else- 
where In  the  Indiistry.  and  especially  in  the 
framework  of  public  policy,  regulation,  and 
labor  agreements  which  constitute  the  "rules 
of  the  game." 

Nevertheless,  tentative  estimates  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  fw  viability  as  described  above 
range  from  $200  mllUon  to  $400  mllUon  an- 
nually. 


When  gains  of  this  magnitude  are  taken 
into  accoiint.  the  effect  on  earning  power, 
even  when  discounted  for  the  known  im- 
pact of  continuing  Inflation,  is  substantial, 
and  a  basis  for  the  reorgatnzation  of  Penn 
Central  begins  to  emerge. 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  conditions  to 
Penn  Central's  viability  are  hard  and  In- 
troduce factors  that  go  far  beyond  the  nor- 
mal boundaries  of  the  railroad  reorganiza- 
tion proceeding  under  Section  77.  But  In  the 
firm  opinion  of  the  Trustees  nothing  less  has 
a  chance. 

Penn  Central  of  course  is  a  merger  of  three 
major  railroads,  no  one  of  which  had  any 
railroad  earning  power  prior  to  the  merger  in 
1968-1969.'  The  New  Haven  was  then  in 
bankruptcy  and  slowly  being  liquidated,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  en- 
tered the  merger  with  marginal  earnings 
that  depended  on  so-called  "other"  incwne — 
Income  from  sources  other  than  the  rail- 
road (such  as  Norfolk  &  Western  dividends 
in  the  case  of  the  P.R.R.  and  Park  Avenue 
properties  in  the  case  of  the  N.Y.C.).  Add 
to  this  record  of  poor  pre-merger  earnings 
the  post-merger  spiralling  of  Penn  Central's 
terminal  expenses  and  deficits  from  pas- 
senger service  and  there  comes  Into  focus 
a  clearer  picture  of  what  it  takes  to  create 
Penn  Central  viability. 

But  the  overriding  problem  of  Penn  Central 
remains — the  problem  that  must  be  overcome 
If  it  is  to  stay  In  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  is  found  in  an  obligation  to  perform 
as  a  public  service  company  in  certain  areas 
and  \mder  certain  conditions  which  simply  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  profitable  oi>eratlons, 
no  matter  who  the  operator  is,  or  how  effi- 
cient. The  only  possible  remedy  here  is  for 
public  authority  to  lend  Its  hand  to  a  speedy 
elimination  of  the  conditions  which  produce 
the  losses,  or  respond  with  adequate  compen- 
sation if  it  insists  upon  a  continuance  of  the 
conditions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Oeorge  p.  Baker. 
Richard  C.  Bons, 
Jervis  Lancdon,  Jr.. 
Willaro  WiR'rz, 
Trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Company,  Debtor. 
Robert  W.  Blanchettk, 

Counsel  for  the  Trustees. 
Edwin  P.  Rome, 
Blank,  Rome,  Klaus  &  Comisky,  Special 
Counsel  for  the  Trustees. 

Dated:  February  10.  1971. 


Exhibit  3 
A  Progress  Report  on  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co.,  March   1,  1971 

(By  William  H.  Moore,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Penn  Central  Transpor- 
tation Co.) 

The  new  management  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  completed  on 
March  1.  1971,  its  first  six  months  on  the  for- 
midable Job  of  revitalizing  the  raUroad,  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  management, 
and  improving  efficiency  of  operation  and 
productivity  of  the  work  force. 

Precise  measurement  of  the  numerous  and 
varied  improvements  on  the  railroad  during 
these  past  six  months  Is  difficult  to  make. 
Some  efforts  are  short-range,  yielding  quick 
results,  while  others  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning,  development  and  Implementation 
and  will  take  several  years  to  reach  fruition. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  railroad  today  and  the  way  It  wa» 
in  the  several  weeks  following  June  21,  1970, 


>  During  the  period  1960-1967  the  rates  of 
return  on  the  net  Investments  of  the  PJiJl. 
and  N.Y.C.  were  1.20%  and  1.41%,  respec- 
tively. 
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the  date  on  which  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company  went  into  reorganization.  I»ur- 
ing  that  period,  the  organization  was  some- 
what in  a  state  of  shock  from  the  flnai  dal 
collapse.  The  railroad's  competitive  position 
and  Its  share  of  market  were  dwindling.  Em- 
ployee morale  and  productivity  suffere<l  in 
this  uncertain,  unprecedented  situation. 

Service  was  poor,  with  many  locomoi  Ives 
and  much  equipment  out  of  service,  and 
••per  diem"  cost  for  use  of  cars  belonging  to 
other  lines  unusually  high.  Maintenancis  on 
track  and  faculties  was  restricted  becauie  of 
Insufficient  funds. 

Not  all  of  these  problems  have  been  com- 
pletely solved,  but  remedial  action  has  l)een 
planned  and  mitlated,  and  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  Implementing  the 
remedies. 

Following  are  some  of  the  major  areis  In 
which  significant  changes  have  been  mide: 

1.  Employee  Morale  and  Productivity — 
Recognizing  that  employee  attitude  and  per- 
formance are  essential  to  revitalizing  the 
raUroad,  an  Intensive  progrEim  of  manage- 
ment-employee communications  was  Initi- 
ated. 

Immediately  upon  taking  office  September, 
1,  the  president  and  chief  executive  oificer 
attacked  this  problem.  Within  two  months 
the  president  personally  visited  20  of  the 
key  locations  throughout  the  railroad  sys- 
tem, speaking  directly  to  some  16,000  em- 
ployes and  their  wives  (as  well  as  to  groups 
of  Penn  Central's  largest  shippers) . 

In  the  evening  meetmgs  with  empl  )yes, 
the  president  emphasized  the  need  for  ( ver- 
comlng  the  defeatist  attitude,  rallying  :;on- 
fidence  in  the  company's  ability  to  be<ome 
viable,  building  teamwork  and  improvlni ;  in- 
dividual Job  performance.  Questions  :  rom 
employes  and  shlpers  were  answered  farth- 
rlghtly. 

A  weekly  "Penn  Central  Report" — a  one- 
page  summary  of  Information  about  the 
company — Is  now  posted  on  8,500  bulietln 
boards  throughout  the  system,  supplertient- 
ing  the  monthly  employe  newspaper  nfhich 
stresses  reorganization  efforts.  Employe^  are 
being  urged  to  express  their  opinions  anil  of- 
fer suggestions  for  Improvements.  I 

A  study  of  Penn  Central  employe  proiduc- 
tlvity  has  been  completed.  This  analyzes  In 
particular  the  work  performed  over-the-troad 
and  In  yards  and  terminals.  This  stud^  has 
been  converted  Into  a  slide  preaentdtlon 
which  will  be  the  basis  of  a  system  wide  Im- 
provement program.  Up-to-date  records  of 
performance  will  be  kept  charted  in  ordsr  to 
get  accurate  comparisons  as  a  measurement 
of  Improvement. 

2.  Realignment  of  Management — Pn>mpt 
steps  have  been  taken  to  streaipline 
the  railroad's  managerial  and  administrative 
structure.  This  continuing  program  is  ielng 
implemented  In  every  department  In  prder 
to  reduce  expenses,  simplify  procedure^  and 
increase  efficiency.  The  number  of  vice  |>ree- 
Idents  has  been  reduced  from  34  to  II 
assistant  vice  presidents  from  39  to  21. 
management  team  Is  now  more  coi 
more  tightly  coordinated,  with  more 
cisely  defined  Unee  of  authority  and  r< 
slbUlty. 

In  the  operating  department,  a  ne^ 
president-operation  is  completing  th( 
ganlzatlon  of  a  closely-knit  team.  Th( 
ministration  of  the  railroad  system  has  been 
divided  Into  operations-east  and  operations- 
we«t,  with  an  assistant  vice  president  tread- 
ing each  section  of  three  operating  re^ons. 
Renewed  emphasis  is  being  given  to  first  line 
supervision  at  the  divisional  level.  ' 

Yard  and  terminal  operations,  the  ^rst 
area  for  rising  costs,  inconsistent  produc- 
tivity and  train  delays,  are  now  unde^  the 
full-time  responsibility  of  an  asslstani 
president.  Congestion  is  being  slgrniflcantly 
reduced  and  the  movement  of  freight  is 
being  speeded. 


Realignment  of  accounting  and  related 
data  processing  will  be  completed  by  mid- 
1971.  Data  processing  will  be  concentrated 
at  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  in 
place  of  the  present  six  locations.  Accounting 
and  data  processing  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
and  New  Haven  are  being  eliminated.  This 
will  reduce  payroll  costs,  rental  of  computers 
and  redundant  paper  work. 

3.  Improvements  in  Facilities — Despite 
limited  funds,  improvements  in  facilities  are 
proceeding  with  the  objective  of  enhancing 
freight  service.  Buckeye  Yard,  situated  near 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  completed  and  Is 
reaching  Its  potential.  It  Is  the  sixth  largest 
automated  yard  In  the  railroad  system  and 
replaces  five  obsolete,  inadequate  yards  at  a 
crossroads  of  Penn  Central's  southcentral 
trunk  lines. 

Morrlsvllle  Yard,  In  the  Philadelphia-Tren- 
ton area,  has  been  upgraded  with  automatic 
switching,  weight  responsive  retarders,  cen- 
tralized train  control  and  revised  track  lay- 
out. 

A  major  new  connection  near  St.  Louis,  to 
expedite  interchange  with  the  Alton  & 
Southern  Railway,  Is  under  construction. 

As  of  February  1,  Penn  Central  leased  and 
began  operating  a  new  marine  terminal  at 
Port  Newark-Elizabeth  built  by  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  It  will  expedite  and 
Increase  containerized  freight  traffic  between 
railroad  flatcars  and  ocean-going  ships. 

At  Weehawken,  N.J..  Penn  Central  has 
opened  the  first  piggyback  terminal  In  the 
East  exclusively  for  handling  refrigerated 
piggyback  trailers  of  freet  meat  received  from 
the  West. 

Two  yards — Edge  Moor  at  Wilmington.  Del., 
and  Bayvlew  at  Baltimore — are  being  rebuilt 
as  fiat  switching  yards,  with  expanded  classi- 
fication, receiving  and  departure  tracks. 

A  •532,000  Improvement  program  of  the 
locomotive  shop  at  Enola.  Pa.,  will  enable  It 
to  turn  out  37  repaired  units  a  day,  instead 
of  the  present  30  units. 

Penn  Central  Is  now  receiving  bids  on  con- 
struction plans  to  lower  the  tracks  In  its  De- 
troit River  tunnel  to  allow  higher  clearance 
for  larger  cars,  such  as  high-cube  boxcars 
and  trUevel  auto  rack  cars.  By  routing  this 
traffic  through  the  tunnel  (which  connect"! 
Detroit  and  Wlndaor,  Ontario)  instead  of 
over  circuitous  rail  lines,  the  company  ex- 
I>ects  to  Increase  traffic  and  revenues  and 
achieve  additional  compensation  from  an- 
other railroad  with  trackage  rights  In  the 
tunnel.  Cost  of  the  project  will  be  about  (2 
million. 

The  total  of  yards  and  terminals  consoli- 
dated since  the  merger  has  reached  36,  and 
25  connections  have  been  made  between  the 
formerly  separate  systems. 

4.  Motive  power  Fleet — In  1970,  147  new 
locomotives  were  received  and  placed  In  serv- 
ice, and  102  new  unite  ordered  under  1970 
programs  are  scheduled  for  delivery  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1971.  Minimum  needs  for 
additional  motive  power  In  1971  are  esti- 
mated at  126  new  units,  together  with  major 
overhaul  of  137  units.  The  backlog  of  loco- 
motives awaiting  heavy  repairs  has  been  re- 
duced more  than  30  pier  cent  since  last  Sep- 
tember. 

5.  Freight  Car  Fleet — In  1970,  Penn  Cen- 
tral's own  shops  rebuilt  or  made  heavy  re- 
pairs on  6.300  freight  cars.  A  total  of  1,838 
new  freight  cars  were  acquired.  The  ratio  of 
unserviceable  freight  cars  was  7.4  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  1970.  The  goal  for  1971  Is  to  cut 
this  to  about  4  per  cent.  This  will  require  re- 
pair and  upgrading  about  20,000  existing  cars 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $80  million.  If  funds  can 
be  provided,  the  railroad  has  plans  to  ac- 
quire about  7,300  new  freight  cars,  costing 
about  9123  million,  in  1971.  About  $10  mil- 
lion Is  programmed  for  capital  Improvements 
and  additions  and  betterments  to  existing 
equipment. 

The  repair  program  currently  is  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  gondola  cars,  which  are  m 


heavy  demand  by  steel  shippers.  Shop  sched- 
ules now  call  for  returning  60  bad-order  gon- 
dolas a  day  to  active  service. 

6.  Plant  Improvement — The  immediate 
need  for  plant  rationalization  was  expre>%ed 
In  the  Trustees*  "Preliminary  Report  Con- 
cerning Premises  For  A  Reorganization." 
dated  February  10,  1971. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  railroad  plant  ulti- 
mately should  be  reduced  by  about  40  per 
cent  in  terms  of  route  miles. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  present  route 
miles  have  already  been  Identified  as  redun- 
dant. The  company  Is  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  poeslble  to  retire  little-used  branch  lines 
and  to  reduce  multiple  track  areas  on  trunk 
lines  such  as  Philadelphia-Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh-Chicago, and  Pltt»burgh-St.  Louis. 

Almost  3,500  route  miles  of  light  density 
line  have  been  specifically  identified  for 
study  leading  to  abandonment  proceedings. 

Petitions  for  abandonment  have  been  filed 
or  will  be  filed  before  the  end  of  March,  1971 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
covering  more  than  800  miles  of  these  lines. 

It  Is  expected  that  by  April  30,  1971,  an 
abandonment  analysis  of  approximately 
2,660  more  route  miles  will  have  been  made. 

Another  program  will  be  the  phasing  out 
of  a  nvimber  of  manually  attended  Uock 
stations  and  control  towers,  which  will  be 
replaced  by  more  modem  centralized  trafflc 
control  installations.  Overall  operating  effi- 
ciency will  be  Improved. 

7.  Transportation — A  number  of  new 
trains  hauling  carload  and  piggyback  freight 
have  been  put  Into  service,  providing  more 
convenient  loading  schedules  and  more 
timely  deliveries.  So  far  this  winter,  over- 
the-road  trafflc  has  been  moving  more  ex- 
peditiously than  a  year  ago.  Maintenance 
work  scheduled  for  the  spring  will  remove 
"slow  order"  restrictions  on  train  speeds 
along  several  principal  routes. 

Operating  fiexlbllity  and  utilization  will 
be  Improved  by  elimination  of  automatic 
train  stops  and  cab  signals  from  locomotives. 
The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  has 
granted  permission  for  eliminating  auto- 
matic train  stops  with  resulting  savings  of 
$1.4  million  annually.  An  application  to  the 
FRA  to  remove  cab  signals  In  other  than 
electrified  territory  is  being  prepared. 

Reciprocal  arrangements  for  preblocklng 
large  groups  of  freight  cars  permits  byp«BS- 
Ing  yards  at  several  principal  interchange 
locations.  This  does  away  with  time  and  ex- 
pense required  for  reclassifying  at  enroute 
yards. 

Improved  car  tracing  and  car  inventory 
Information  Is  bringing  a  reduction  In  "per 
diem"  costs  of  freight  cars  on  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral belonging  to  other  lines. 

Utilization  of  freight  cars  is  Improving 
and  time  on  our  railroad  of  forelgn-Une  cars 
Is  being  reduced.  During  the  last  15  days  of 
December,  1970,  Penn  Central  originated  and 
received  from  connections  almost  Identically 
the  same  number  of  loads  as  the  same  period 
In  1969.  Yet,  on  January  1.  1971,  there  were 
over  16,000  fewer  cars  on  line.  During  the 
first  part  of  this  January.  Penn  Central 
handled  more  freight  than  last  year,  but  on 
January  15,  1971,  there  were  12.000  fewer 
boxcars  on  line,  1,000  fewer  covered  hoppers 
and  6,600  fewer  gondolas,  than  on  the  same 
date  in  1970. 

An  Assigned  Car  Control  Center  was  placed 
In  service  by  Penn  Central  at  its  Philadelphia 
headquarters  last  fall  to  Improve  utilization 
and  profitability  of  the  railroad's  specialized 
cars.  More  than  50  operating  and  sales  pw- 
aonnel  are  working  together  In  the  center  to 
achieve  optimum  utilization,  turn-around 
and  general  day-to-day  surveillance  of  spe- 
cialized equipment. 

Reliability  of  train  movement  has  strength- 
ened steadily.  On-time  performance  and 
noAking  Interline  connections  Is  expected  to 
Improve. 
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8.  Transportation  and  Billing  System 
(TABS) — Implementation  of  a  new,  ad- 
vanced on-line  freight  transportation  and 
billing  system  is  beginning  on  the  Penn 
central.  When  fully  developed,  the  com- 
puterized system  will  gather  and  then  dis- 
pense Instantaneously  on  command  a  variety 
of  Information  on  the  location  and  move- 
ment of  all  on-line  freight  cars.  It  also  will 
aid  immeasurably  In  expediting  the  prepara- 
tion of  freight  bills.  Immediate  benefits  of 
the  system  will  be  fewer  car  movement 
delays,  more  efficient  empty  car  distribution, 
reduced  working  caplUl  required  for  un- 
billed shipments  and  significant  clerical 
force  reductions.  The  exp&aae  reduction  from 
realignment  of  accounting  and  related  data 
processing  operations  now  In  progress  will 
offset  many  times  over  the  cost  of  the  TABS 
system.  The  principal  source  for  financing 
the  TABS  Installation  wlU  be  the  savings 
realized  through  this  realignment. 

9.  Phaseout  of  Floating  Operations — Tlie 
company  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
phase  out  inefficient  and  deficit  freight  oar 
floating  operations — and  that  effort  is  peylng 
dividends. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road,  effective  March  1,  to 
substitute  a  land  bridge  (the  HeU  Gate 
Bridge)  Interchange  for  freight  traffic  be- 
tween the  Bronx  and  Queens,  as  opposed  to 
expensive  marine  operations.  Some  340 
freight  cars  per  day  are  now  being  trans- 
ferred from  Penn  Central  to  Long  Island 
and  vice  versa  via  the  bridge. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  has  petitioned 
the  ICC  for  abandonment  of  freight  car  ferry 
service  across  the  Straights  of  Mackinac 
(Michigan) ,  Jointly  owned  with  the  Soo  Line 
Railroad. 

It  is  also  seeking  financial  aid  for  oar  ferry 
service  across  Chesapeake  Bay  between  Cape 
Charles  and  Norfolk,  Va.  A  Joint  study  Is 
proceeding  In  cooperation  with  the  Virginia 
Port  Authority  and  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Railway  Company  to  develop  a  plan  f<H' 
leasing  or  selling  the  floekt  operation  to  the 
VPA,  or  obtaining  VPA  financing  for  new 
and  more  efficient  equipment.  Unless  such 
aid  can  be  obtained,  the  railroad  may  have 
to  request  abandonment  of  the  service. 

A  study  la  also  being  made  to  substitute 
other  services  for  car  floating  between  the 
Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal  and 
Penn  Central's  New  Jersey  yards. 

10.  Sales  and  Marketing — ^Beoognlzlng  the 
need  for  a  greater  volume  at  profitable 
trafflc,  the  Penn  Central  is  intensifying  sales 
efforW  and  marketing  programs.  An  adver- 
tising campaign  has  been  resumed,  empha- 
sizing the  restoration  of  good  service  and  the 
Importance  of  Penn  Central  to  shippers.  The 
president  has  been  participating  with  sales 
and  marketing  officers  in  conferences  with 
numerous  Penn  Central  shippers. 

The  marketing  d^artment  and  other  task 
force  groups  are  re-analyzlng  costs  of  fur- 
nishing many  types  of  service,  as  a  basis  for 
revisions  of  rates  to  provide  adequate 
compensation. 

New  markets  and  techniques  are  con- 
stantly under  development.  As  an  example, 
Penn  Central  participation  is  being  expanded 
in  the  advanced  unit  train  concept,  not  only 
for  coal  and  grain  trafflc  but  for  other  com- 
modities which  are  susceptible  to  bulk  move- 
ment. Marketing  programs  have  been  initi- 
ated to  recover  high-rated  trafflc  such  as 
household  appliances  and  bottled  goods. 

Penn  Central's  marketing  objective  for 
1971  is  to  regain  the  share  of  the  transporta- 
tion market  lost  since  the  merger.  The  rail- 
road now  has  a  better  product  to  sell  and 
will  capitalize  on  this  new  opportunity. 

11.  Intercity  Passenger  Service — In  prep- 
aration for  transfer  of  Intercity  passenger 
service  to  Railpax  In  May.  the  Penn  Central 
is  Joining  other  passenger-carrying  railroads 
In  asslBting  the  new  semi-public  corporation. 


TJie  vice  president-public  affairs  Is  vice 
chairman  of  the  railroad  Industry's  ad  hoc 
steering  committee  to  establish  procedures 
to  be  used  in  negotiating  contracts  for  oper- 
ating trains  designated  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional network.  The  company  also  has  a  Rall- 
pax  task  force  which  Is  preparing  Informa- 
tion for  negotiating  Penn  Central's  operat- 
ing contract  with  Railpax. 

In  the  meantime,  the  quality  of  passenger 
service  has  shown  Improvement,  especially 
m  cleanliness,  courtesy  of  crews  and  func- 
tioning of  equipment.  On  the  main  pas- 
senger route  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
the  DOT  TurboTraln  now  operates  from 
Boston  Into  Penn  Station  (Instead  of  Grand 
Central)  for  direct  north-south  connections 
with  MetroUners  to  and  from  Washington. 

Many  improvements  have  occurred  in  In- 
formation and  ticketing  services  at  major 
stations.  A  new  computerized  Information 
retrieval  system  has  been  Installed  at  Penn 
SUtlon  in  New  York,  satellite  ticket  offloes 
have  been  opened  in  Washington,  and  the 
new  Capital  Beltway  Station  was  opened  In 
the  Washington  area.  A  similar  Metropark 
station.  In  New  Jersey,  where  the  railroad 
crosses  the  Garden  State  Parkway,  Is  sched- 
uled to  begin  service  In  June. 

A  new  shop  at  Sunnyslde  Yard  near  New 
York  City  is  being  buUt  to  service  Metro- 
liner  and  Jersey  Arrow  equipment.  Mechani- 
cal changes  are  being  made  In  MetroUner 
cars  to  increase  reliability  and  utilization, 
and  to  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

At  Boston.  Penn  Central  Is  consolidating 
and  streamlining  Its  passenger  car  and  loco- 
motive servicing  facilities  at  a  cost  of  $1.75 
million.  At  Trenton,  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  of  New  Jersey's  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, a  new  passenger  station  has  been 
designed  for  construction  with  public  funds. 

12.  Suburban  Passenger  Service — Since 
January  1.  Penn  CentrsJ  has  been  operating 
Its  rail  commuter  service  between  New 
Haven  and  New  York  City  under  contract 
with  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority  and  the  Connecticut  Trans- 
portation Authority.  The  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities have  been  transferred  to  these  au- 
thorities and  the  raUroad  now  receives  an 
annual  management  fee  of  $100,000  while  the 
authorities  assume  all  ooste  and  deficits.  A 
similar  arrangement  with  the  MTA  is  being 
negotiated  fdr  Penn  Central's  Hudson  and 
Harlem  commuter  lines. 

The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transpor- 
tatldn  Authority,  for  whom  Penn  Central 
now  operates  commuter  service  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area,  Is  preparing  an  order  for  130 
new  multiple  unit  commuter  cars.  Penalty 
payments  for  operating  failures  and  behlnd- 
schedule  performance  hare  been  reduced 
drastically  as  oonjpared  to  a  year  ago. 

In  both  the  New  York  City  and  Philadel- 
phia areas,  suburban  serrlees  are  being  op- 
erated by  Penn  Central  regional  groups  which 
are  responsible  for  the  commuter  operations 
alone,  having  been  rellevod  of  freight  train 
and  Intercity  passenger  responsibilities.  This 
new  method  of  administration  Is  winning 
significant  public  approval  because  of  bet- 
ter service,  station  Improvements  and  refur- 
bished equipment. 

Commuter  service  In  northern  New  Jersey 
into  Penn  Station,  New  York,  Is  receiving 
Increased  participation  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey's  Department  of  Transportation.  Su- 
pervision and  service  have  been  improyed 
with  the  Infusion  of  state  ftmdB. 

The  concept  of  support  of  commuter  serv- 
ice by  local  governmental  authorities  is  gain- 
ing in  acc^tance,  but.lt  Is  not  progressing 
fast  enpugh  to  relieve  Penn  Central  of  com- 
mute service  deficits  during  the  crijclal  pe- 
riod of  reorganization. 

In  summarj,  a  significant  start  baa  been 
made  toward  recovery.  Management  has  been 
realigned  and  redirected  with  the  objective 
of    improving   productivity  of   people    and 


equipment.  Physical  plant  and  equipment 
are  being  upgraded  as  financing  permits, 
with  priority  given  to  improvements  pro- 
ducing high  return  and  better  service.  Pri- 
mary consideration  is  being  focused  on  the 
company's  true  function — furnishing  effi- 
cient transportation.  Sales  and  marketing 
activities  are  wlented  to  service,  profit,  and 
regaining  the  company's  market  share.  Pas- 
senger services,  both  suburban  and  intercity, 
are  being  adjusted  to  public  service  programs 
and  public  financial  su{>port.  Perhaps  most 
important,  the  oompany's  problems  have 
been  analyzed  thoroughly  and  solutions  are 
being  expedited. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  programs  out- 
lined briefly  In  this  r^x)rt  clearly  shows  sub- 
stantial progress.  Regrettably,  however,  these 
recovery  programs  amount  to  little  more 
than  treading  water  In  the  vast  flood  of  Penn 
Central's  basic  problems.  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company,  by  Itself,  can  go 
only  so  far.  The  fo\ir  conditions  to  Penn  Cen- 
tral's viability  set  forth  In  the  Trustees' 
Report  to  the  Court  of  Pebniary  10  are  sound 
and  must  be  satisfied  If  Penn  Central  is  to 
have  a  proper  base  for  reorganization. 

Exhibit  2 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1971] 
lRRi»poN8iBn.rrr  on  the  Raii.8  .  . . 
The  nationwide  railroad  paralysis  caused 
by  an  utterly  unwarranted  strike  Involving 
Just  over  2  per  cent  of  all  rail  workers  points 
up  the  need  for  legislative  remedies  far 
more  fundamental  than  President  NUon's 
call  for  a  special  back-to-work  law  designed 
to  keep  the  trains  running  until  Jxily  1. 

The  outrageousne«8  of  the  tie-up  requires 
Congress  to  move  swiftly  to  restore  service, 
either  through  the  President's  plan  for  a  six- 
week  truce  that  would  resolve  nothing  or 
through  submission  of  all  the  disputed  is- 
sues to  binding  arbitration.  But  once  that 
need  has  been  met  Congress  oxight  to  lose  no 
more  time  in  facing  up  to  Its  long-neglected 
duty  to  replace  the  creaky  RaUway  Labor  Act 
with  more  dependable  statutory  safeguards 
against  transportation  strike  emergencies. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
representing  only  13,000  men  In  an  industry 
vrith  more  than  a  half-miUlon  workers,  has 
demonstrated  once  again  how  vulnerable  vi- 
tal transportation  networks  are  to  economic 
blackmaU  by  tiny  groups  of  unionized 
ecnployeee. 

The  signalmen  are  using  the  tired  refrain 
of  "severe  inequities"  to  Justify  their  re- 
bellion against  a  wage  pattern  already  firmly 
set  In  settlements  with  much  larger  unions — 
a  pattern  that  woidd  give  them  pay  increases 
of  better  than  42  per  cent  over  a  42-month 
period. 

An  endless  series  of  labor  crises  on  the  rail- 
roads has  made  the  public  only  too  familiar 
with  the  cavalier  way  In  which  one  union 
alter  another  puts  Its  own  Interests  ahead  of 
the  country's  stake  in  uninterrupted  trans- 
portation—and even  at  the  risk  of  hastening 
the  railroads'  slide  toward  extinction. 

But  the  present  tie-up  csuTles  an  extra 
meastire  of  disappointment  because  it  comes 
Just  after  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  blazed  a  traU  toward  statesman- 
ship by  agreeing  to  scrap  archaic  and  waste- 
ful work  rules  at  the  same  time  that  It  ac- 
cepted the  new  wage  pattern  last  week.  No 
comparable  sacrifice  was  asked  of  the  signal- 
men. 

Congress  cannot  dawdle  in  moving  to  end 
this  latest  act  of  union  arbitrariness.  But  re- 
storing normal  train  service  is  only  half  the 
Job.  After  that  the  priority  assignment  must 
be  consideration  of  ttie  stalled  Administra- 
tion propwsals  for  machinery  to  rule  out  more 
such  crises  In  transportation.  The  Nixon 
plan  died  of  total  neglect  In  the  last  Con- 
greas.  This  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  act 
on  It  or  devise  a  better  plan  of  Its  own. 
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Congress  has  Itself  to  blame  for  being 
forced  once  more  to  take  emergency  action 
aimed  at  ending  a  nationwide  railroad  strike. 
Despite  tbe  longstanding  need  for  compt«- 
henalve  legislation  rxUlng  out  strikes  tliat 
threaten  prohibitive  damage  to  the  natlolial 
welfare,  the  subject  gets  practically  no  con- 
gressional attention  except  at  times  of  crisis. 

This  week's  strike  by  the  relatively  small 
Signalmen's  union  should  have  taken  no 
one  by  surprise.  With  exhaustion  of  the  Uast 
legal  delay,  and  the  better-than-even  cha|ice 
that  the  union  and  the  raUroads  would  hot 
agree,  the  date  of  the  current  emergency  ^as 
predictable.  There  Is  even  less  excuse  tttan 
usual  for  the  latest  stoppage,  with  the  Slgi^- 
men  holding  out  for  more  than  the  hoTty 
43  percent,  4a-month  wage  settlements  i>b- 
tained  by  other  rail  unions. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  labor  4^- 
pute,  a  ooast-to-coast  railroad  strike  of  iny 
duration  Is  unthinkable.  With  the  operations 
of  countless  industries  and  millions  of  jbbs 
dependent  on  the  nK>veinent  of  materials 
and  goods  by  raU,  a  long  stoppage  woiUd 
be  nothing  short  of  an  economic  disaster  for 
the  country.  A  smaller  but  nevertheless 
worthy  consideration  Is  the  possibly  f^tal 
blow  a  strike  could  deal  to  the  fledgling 
Amtrak  passenger-train  system,  which  'al- 
ready Is  sufficiently  handicapped. 

Congress  has  been  sitting  since  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year  on  an  administration  ^111 
providing  for  the  systematic  handling  |  of 
transportation  strikes  that  pose  natlo^ial 
emergencies.  As  crises  have  come  and  gone, 
the  legislation  has  languished  without  so 
much  as  a  hearing  in  the  Senatie  Labor  And 
House  Commerce  Committees.  T 

This  praiseworthy  administration  measure 
Is  not  the  last  word  in  labor  legislation,  but 
Is  the  least  that  should  be  done,  and  qutt;k- 
ly.  It  would  provide  the  President  with  a 
variety  of  options  for  bringing  about  settle- 
ments and  cutting  the  country's  losses.  lieg- 
Islators  may  have  useful  ideas  for  improving 
the  bill's  provisions,  and  these  would  be  ^»el- 
come.  Similar  legislation  is  needed  to  caver 
other  vital  industries  In  which  shutdowns 
eaiue  significant  economic  suffering  affec1$ng 
the  national  health.  As  a  substitute  for  de- 
bilitating labor-management  warfare,  'we 
have  long  favored  a  system  of  labor  court*  or 
some  equivalent  mechanism  for  adjudidat- 
Ing  disputes  and  enforcing  fair  settlements. 

Another  year  of  Inaction  on  the  updating 
■  of  federal  labor  law  would  be  irresponsible. 
Last  year,  congressional  elections  were  aald 
to  make  it  a  bad  time  for  the  legislator^  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  labor  leaders  ind 
others  who  might  oppose  a  new  law.  "The 
election-year  exctise.  for  whatever  it  is  wo^ 
does  not  hold  true  in  1971. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18.  19^71 1 
Thx  Rail   Stkiki:    Hekf   We   Oo   Aoaiji 

Just  beifore  the  weekend,  labor  negotia- 
tions In  the  rallrocul  industry  produced  the 
first  ray  of  hope  in  years.  The  Brotherht>od 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  agreed  to  some,  al- 
beit minor,  modernization  of  their  work  rules 
in  exchange  for  a  healthy  pay  Increase  »nd 
there  was  hope  that  this  was  a  first  step 
towards  ending  the  downward  spiral  in  which 
the  railroad  business  has  been  caught  fot  20 
years.  But  the  13,000  members  of  the  BrotHer- 
bood  of  Railway  Signalmen  dldnt  see  it  t^t 
way  and  yesterday  the  country  was  beck 
Where  It  was  last  December  with  the  rtill- 
roads  shut  down  and  Congress  rushing 
around  to  get  them  running  again. 

The  Issue  In  this  particular  stalke,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Hodgson,  primarily  cpn- 
cems  money.  Most  of  the  other  unions  in- 
volved in  this  round  oi  negotiations  have 
•■•tbled  tiielr  contractJ  along  the  general  lines 
Uild  out  by  a  Presidential  emergency  board 
a  year  ago.  But  the  Signalmen  aren't  satis- 
fled  with  a  42  per  cent  pay  increase  in  a  |42- 


moutb  long  contract  and  are  greedily  de- 
manding 54  per  cent  over  36  monttis. 

The  tragedy  of  the  strike,  however,  lies 
leas  in  the  economic  differences  between 
management  and  labor  than  in  the  weak- 
nesses it  undwLlnes  In  the  nation's  ability 
to  cope  with  strikes  In  vital  industries.  A 
year  ago  March.  Congress  acted  In  an  emer- 
gency situation  by  delaying  a  planned  rail- 
road strike  for  37  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  again  in  an  emergency.  It  had  to  impose 
a  settlement  on  the  sh<^  craft  unions.  Then 
last  Decemb«-,  when  a  railroad  strike  actually 
got  started.  Congress  rushed  through  another 
piece  of  legislation  to  postpone  that  until 
this  past  weekend.  Now  Oongreasmen  have 
to  go  through  the  same  business  once  again — 
and  again  in  a  crisis  sltiiatlon — in  order  to 
deal  with  this  strike.  As  we  said  in  December : 
What  a  way  to  run  a  railroad — or  a  country. 

Part  of  this  problem,  of  course,  rests  with 
the  failure  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
raillro«Ml  Industry;  the  history  of  that  Is  much 
too  long  to  deal  with  here;  suffice  It  to  say 
that  neither  labor  nor  management  had 
clean  hands  in  shaping  the  Issues  on  which 
the  current  struggles  are  fought.  But  part 
of  this  problem  also  rests  In  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  face  up  to  Its  reeponslbilltles 
and  by  its  Insistence  on  following  a  policy 
tliat  leads  both  labor  and  management  to 
believe  that  It  will  always  save  them  from 
their  own  follies. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  which  governs,  at 
least  in  theory,  the  way  disputes  in  this  In- 
dustry are  to  be  settled  has  been  on  the 
books  for  almost  half  a  centiuy.  This  law  has 
been,  we  think  It  can  be  fairly  concluded, 
remarkably  ineffective.  Its  emergency  pro- 
visions have  been  Invoked  almost  200  times; 
work  stoppages  somewhere  or  other  In  the 
nation  have  occurred  in  recent  decades  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  one  a  year.  And  Con- 
gress Is  now  faced,  for  the  third  time,  with 
having  to  pass  a  law  to  end  a  strike. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  President  Nixon  asked 
Congress  to  amend  the  emergency-strike  pro- 
visions of  both  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  he  Is  more  than 
Justified  in  expressing  his  displeasure  to- 
wards the  reception  in  Congress  bis  recom- 
mendations received.  The  President's  pro- 
posals would  have  provided  some  new 
options  in  the  handling  of  any  labor  dispute 
threatening  to  disrupt  the  national  health 
or  safety  In  a  transportation  Industry.  No- 
body knows  whether  bis  proposals  would 
work  satisfactorily  or  not  and  we  have  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  about  certain  aspects  of 
them.  But  Congress  hasn't  even  bothered 
to  consider  them  or.  for  that  matter,  to 
consider  alternatives  to  them. 

A  crisis  like  the  current  one — and  a  na- 
tional railroad  strike  quickly  becomes  a 
crisis  because  of  the  Impact  it  soon  has  on 
many  other  Industries — hardly  provides  the 
climate  in  which  a  major  revision  of  the 
labor  laws  can  be  calmly  considered.  But 
once  Congress  copes  with  this  crisis,  as  It 
undoubtedly  will  in  the  next  day  or  so,  the 
men  and  women  on  Capitol  Hill  have  an 
obligation  to  the  country  to  get  on  with  this 
broader  task.  The  facts  that  the  engineers 
provided  a  ray  of  hope  last  week  and  that 
several  of  the  other  railroad  unions  which 
have  already  accepted  contracts  seem  likely 
to  be  less  than  happy  about  the  greediness 
of  the  signalmen  suggests  that  the  time  Is 
ripe,  as  well  as  long  overdue,  for  this  review. 

Mr.  PEKCJY.  Mr.  President,  as  sure  as 
the  seasons  come  and  go,  the  Nation  In- 
variably finds  itself  every  so  often — much 
too  often — with  a  national  rail  emer- 
gency resulting  from  the  chaotic  course 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  trans- 
portation industry.  And  just  as  inevi- 
tably, the  President  is  called  upon  to  step 
in  and  the  Congress  is  pressed  into  a 


hasty,  piecemeal  and  Incomplete 
response. 

This  need  not  be.  This  should  be. 
Neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
should  be  in  the  business  of  ninning  all 
the  railroads.  Each  has  enough  on  its 
hands  In  running  this  country.  While  I 
endorse  Immediate  Congressional  action 
to  halt  this  strike  as  quickly  as  possible, 
I  do  not  feel  that  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  Involved  in  wage  negotia- 
tions in  the  private  sphere,  such  as  we 
have  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen.  That  Is  a  private  matter  to 
be  settled  between  the  union  and  the  car- 
riers. It  became  a  public  matter — indeed 
a  national  emergency  situation — only  be- 
cause the  impasse  resulted  in  a  nation- 
wide strike  with  a  nationwide  Impact  in- 
stead of  being  limited  in  nature,  size 
and  scope. 

Perhaps  the  imderlying  dlfBculty  Is 
rooted  in  the  fact  that  where  a  strike 
becomes  necessary,  in  the  past  unions 
have  been  precluded  from  attempting  to 
exercise  their  economic  strength  on  a 
selective  basis  so  as  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  the  public.  Attempts  to  strike 
selectively  have  been  met  with  restrain- 
ing orders  and  temporary  injimctions 
issued  by  the  courts  at  the  request  of  rail 
carriers,  thus  leaving  the  unions  with  no 
right  to  strike  at  all  unless  they  strike 
nationally.  I  look  with  favor  on  a  recent 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  upholding  the 
legality  of  selective  strikes  which  would 
avoid  nationwide  upset.  Pending  Su- 
preme Court  review  of  that  decision,  we 
should  be  cautious  in  imposing  a  too 
rigid  approach  to  wage  negotiations  in 
the  transportation  industry. 

If  that  course  does  not  succeed  in  tak- 
ing the  crisis  out  of  rail  negotiations, 
then  I  think  we  must  look  to  more  re- 
strictive alternatives,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  binding  arbitration  by  an  im- 
partial board  with  adequate  provision 
for  operation  of  the  rails  to  assure  the 
movement  of  goods  and  services  essen- 
tial to  the  national  health  and  safety. 

At  any  rate,  the  strike  that  is  now 
in  progress  does  constitute  a  national 
emergency  and  must  be  halted.  It  should 
never  have  occurred,  but  it  did.  Now 
it  must  end  without  further  delay  and 
without  prejudicing  the  bargaining 
rights  of  those  involved. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  I  presume  that 
this  legislation  is  passed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances allow  a  railway  strike? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  basic 
premise  of  the  administration's  request 
to  us. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Does  it  presume  we 
cannot  allow  it  now  and  that  we  cannot 
allow  it  on  October  1  of  this  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WeU,  it  is  our  judg- 
ment that  with  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion there  will  be  no  need  for  further 
consideration  of  this  particular  dispute. 
The  remaining  issues  are  expected  to  be 
resolved  by  agreement. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  if  the  remain- 
ing Issues  are  not  resolved  by  October  1, 
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we  will  be  back  here  with  a  similar  re- 
solution, will  we  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Or  maybe  have  per- 
manent legislation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Involving  this  and 
other  transportation  industries? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress goes  through  this  charade  every  6 
months.  Under  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
we  have  told  the  railway  unions  they  can 
strike.  They  have  to  go  through  media- 
tion and  the  Emergency  Board  process 
and  then  they  can  strike,  but  when  It 
gets  up  to  the  strike  we  tell  them,  "That 
Is  a  no,  no,  the  railway  Industry  is  dif- 
ferent" It  is  all  right  if  the  Teamsters 
want  to  strike,  and  the  trucking  indus- 
try wants  to  strike.  That  Is  not  Illegal. 
It  is  all  right  to  have  the  airlines  strike 
but  there  can  be  no  railway  strike. 

I  think  Congress  should  make  a  policy 
decision  as  to  what  the  transportation 
policy  in  this  country  is  going  to  be. 
Either  we  are  going  to  say  we  are  not 
going  to  have  strikes,  period,  smd  that 
the  railroads  and  trucks  will  be  kept 
moving,  or  we  are  going  to  allow  strikes. 

There  is  no  need  to  come  back  here 
every  6  months  with  an  emergency,  and 
It  is  no  more  an  emergency  than  the 
coming  of  summer.  We  are  familiar  with 
these  contract  negotiations  and  Emer- 
gency Board  proceedings.  We  come  down 
to  11  o'clock  or  12  o'clock  at  night  here 
and  Impose  some  ad  hoc  solution  that 
both  parties  may  or  may  not  like,  Eind 
always  on  the  assumption  that  we  can- 
not allow  a  strike. 

I  practiced  labor  relations  law  for  5 
years,  basically  from  the  employer's  side, 
negotiating  contracts  with  unions.  I 
think  I  know  why  we  do  not  face  up  to 
this  problem.  If  we  were  to  face  up  to  it, 
we  would  be  touching  on  compulsory 
arbitration.  Unions  do  not  like  that  word; 
most  employers  do  not  like  the  con- 
cept; and  yet  there  is  no  other  way  to 
keep  the  railroads  running,  to  keep  the 
airlines  flying,  and  to  keep  the  trucks 
on  the  road,  short  of  a  strike,  without  this 
Government  stepping  in  any  saying, 
"Either  we  will  have  the  National  Guard 
run  the  trucks,  railroads,  and  trains,  or 
for  a  temporary  period  we  are  going  to 
nationalize  them,  or  we  will  not  tolerate 
the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  freight  in  this 
country." 

It  has  been  touched  on  that  we  have 
had  before  us  the  President's  emergency 
strike  legislation  for  15  months.  We  all 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  unions 
would  be  toward  the  legislation.  It  would 
be  adverse.  I  think  the  attitude  of  most 
employers  would  be  adverse.  For  too  long 
we  have  been  sitting  in  this  Congress  and 
past  Congresses  attempting  to  avoid,  if 
we  can,  making  a  fimdamental  contro- 
versial decision,  and  that  decision  may 
be  that  railway,  airline,  and  trucking 
unions  should  have  the  right  to  strike. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  no  doubt  it  will  pass  be- 
cause In  this  country  there  would  be  a 
great  political  and  tumultuous  outcry  if 
the  railroads  did  not  run  for  1  or  2  weeks. 
But  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it  be- 
cause the  same  statements  we  hear  here 
today  can  be  moved  back  to  last  Decem- 
ber 10  and  placed  in  the  Record,  and  it 
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will  be  found  we  were  saying  the  same 
thing  then.  I  will  wager  we  will  be  here 
the  night  of  September  30,  saying  the 
same  thing  again,  and  we  will  be  doing 
so  periodically  imtil  we  once  and  for  all 
face  the  issue  of  the  necessity  or  lack  of 
it  to  keep  freight  moving  in  this  country. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  very  graciously  indicated  in  com- 
mittee today  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
hold  hearings,  and  if  I  do  not  misspeak 
him,  he  said  In  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture, on  the  President's  emergency  strike 
bill.  But  it  will  not  be  enough  to  hold 
hearings  and  It  will  not  be  enough  to 
simply  realize  that  most  of  managemait 
smd  all  of  labor  does  not  want  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  bill. 

If  this  Congress  In  passing  this  bin  to- 
day is  saying  once  again.  "We  cannot 
tolerate  a  strike  or  a  stoppage  in  the  rail- 
way freight  industry,"  then  I  think  we 
start  not  with  the  President's  bill  but 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  this  Con- 
gress that  the  policy  of  this  country  is 
going  to  be  that  the  freight  will  move, 
and  we  fashion  legislation  to  meet  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  my  vote  today  Is  a  pro- 
test, and  had  I  been  in  Congress  for  the 
last  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  years  all  my  votes 
would  have  been  protests.  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic. I  am  convinced  that  close  to  the 
1st  of  October  I  will  be  back  here  to 
make  the  same  statements  and  Congress 
will  by  overwhelming  votes  be  passing 
the  same  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  E«k  that  it 

be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it,  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Is  pending.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  I  do  not  offer 
mine  at  this  point,  but  I  do  ask  that  it 

be  read  by  the  clerk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  withholds  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  section  5,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  6.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  is  Instructed  to 
report  (with  or  without  recommendations 
and  with  or  without  amendment)  the  bill 
S.  660  entitled  *A  bill  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive means  for  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est in  national  emergency  disputes  involv- 
ing the  transportation  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes'  within  45  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution." 

On  page  3,  section  6  is  redesignated  as 
section   7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  Informed  that  the  amendment,  as  a 
perfecting  amendment,  is  in  order  at 
this  time.  Does  the  Senator  offer  it  as 
such? 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  withhold  it  for 
the  time  being,  until  dispoeition  ts  made 
of  the  other  amendment.  I  do  'Msh  to 
call  attention,  however,  to  this  amend- 
ment following  the  very  appropriate  and 
eloquent  statement  Just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  what  he  has 
said.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  heard  prom- 
ises EUid  promises  and  promises,  I  am 
sure  all  In  good  faith,  but  promises  on 
which  there  has  been  no  delivery,  that 
proposals  for  permanent  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  problon  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  having  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Who  made  the  prom- 
ises, and  when? 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.   Well,   I   am   looking 

now 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Tlie  S«iator  said 
"promises  and  promises  and  promises." 
That  is  a  fair  question,  I  suggest. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  recall  that  the  pres- 
ent chairman's  predecessor,  the  former 
Senator  from  Ttexas,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
gave  assurances  to  the  Senate  a  j^ar  or 
so  ago  that  there  would  be  hearings  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  was  his  best  inten- 
tion to  be  here  to  conduct  those  hear- 
ings. It  was  not  his  particular  fault  that 
he  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  February  17  of 
this  year  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  now  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  announced  that  "I  expect  to 
begin  hearings  some  time  in  March" — 
that  was  on  February  17,  1971 — "to  con- 
sider in  depth  all  such  proposals." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  an  expecta- 
tion; it  is  not  a  pnMnlse. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see. 
Mr  WILLIAMS.  And  a  lot  of  things 
have  happened  during  that  period  that 
have  made  it  imwise.  I  say  if  we  have  a 
period  here  of  relative  peace,  and  I  think 
we  can,  it  is  timely  now  to  consider  the 
permanent  legislation  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  many.  That  Is  exactly  what  I 
have  made  the  promise  to  do  now. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  chairman 
agree  with  the  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  45  days  would  be  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  the  committee 
could  be  expected  to  report  some  kind  of 
legislation?  The  amendment  contem- 
plates that  there  could  be  amendments, 
and  the  legislation  could  be  reported 
with  or  without  recommendatioii. 

If  the  Chairman  would  prefer,  the  pe- 
riod of  time  could  be  60  days.  I  am  not 
particularly  wedded  to  the  45-day  re- 
quirement. But  I  believe  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  some  assurance  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  committee  is  going 
to  act,  and  will  report  a  bill  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Welfare  Commit- 
tee and  I  know  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
that  committee,  and  to  the  Senate,  too, 
that  the  considerations  be  thou^tful 
and  that  as  much  time  be  taken  ax  the 
members  conscientiously  feel  is  neces- 
sary. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  about  90  d»y»t 
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Mr.  wpJTAMfi  I  feel  that  any  arbij- 
tranr-  time  on  Uus  would  be  unwise,  jl 
would  suggest  that  If  the  Senator  thinl^s 
thia  through  In  his  own  committees,  he 
would  feel  it  would  be  unwise,  too.  I  havje 
seen  measures  thoughtfully  considered 
for  well  beyond  90  days  in  the  Commitr 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  The  bill  presently  be- 
fore us  marks  the  fourth  time  now  in  15 
months  that  the  Congress  has  beeft 
forced  to  act  as  the  ultimate  arfoitratcr 
in  railway  labor  disputes.  The  key  Issup 
is  not  whether  Congress  must  act  noW. 
We  have  no  choice.  ] 

We  must  act  now  to  stop  a  strike  which 
has  already  paralyzed  the  Nation  for  2 
days.  Of  courae,  we  have  no  choice  no^. 
but  the  real  question  is:  When  wUl  Con- 
gress enact  permanent  legislation  so  wp 
can  get  out  of  the  business  of  being 
arbitrator  on  these  disputes  as  they  comte 
down  the  pike?  j 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  td 
yield.  I 

Mr.  EAGLETCW.  Is  tiie  Senator  con|- 
rinced  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  thajt 
there  is  a  need  for  any  kind  of  legisla- 
tion permanent  in  nature  to  be  reportefi 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Let  me,  as  an  explanation  for  the  qi 
tlon,  give  the  Senator  this  backgroui 
because  it  is  a  genuine  question  which 
would  like  to  have  answered.  In  earl 
1969,  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor,  nol 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Managemei^ 
and  Budget,  Mr.  George  Shultz,  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  field  of  labor  managej- 
ment  relations,  former  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  School  of  Busine^ 
Administration,  came  before  our  eom(- 
mittee  for  a  confirmation  hearing.  A|s 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows,  it  ^ 
protocol  for  a  nominee  for  a  Cabinet 
posiUoc  to  pay  a  courtesy  call  on  tbte 
m^nbers  of  the  committee  before  whiqi 
that  Cabinet  officer  Is  to  have  his  nomi- 
nation confirmed.  Secretary  Shultz  paid 
us  a  viBit  in  January  1969,  while  h|s 
confirmation  was  pending  before  tl»e 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

When  he  came  In  I  said  that  there  were 
two  or  three  areas  of  labor  management 
relations  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  the  Secretary.  One  related  to  public 
employee  strikes.  We  discussed  that  a 
while.  Another  related  to  transportation 
strikes — the  matter  now  in  question,  il 
Asked  the  then  nominee,  Mr.  Shultz.  lat^r 
Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz.  what  his  posi- 
tion was  on  some  form  of  permanent  leg- 
islation with  napect  to  this  vexing  and 
perplexing  problem. 

He  said.  "It  is  my  opinion.  Senator. 
tixai  this  is  best  handled  on  an  ari 
hoc  caae-by-case,  sitnation-by-situatioti 
basis."  I  do  not  purport  to  quote  him 
exactly,  but  I  do  have  notes  on  this.  1 1 
dictated  a  memorandum  after  the  intet- 
view  and  this  is  the  substance.  He  sai4. 
"I  despair  of  emblazoning  in^  law  aoy 
permanent  system  <rf  compulsory  arbl- 
tvatioa.  and  thus  it  is  my  recommend^- 
tMm  to  Presldeat  Nixon,"  he  said  to  m|e, 
"■timt  we  do  not  try  to  embark  on  a^ 
permanent  lefislation."  , 

I  do  know  '^itX  Secretary  Bhultz,  It 
the  request  of  President  Nixon,  appar- 


ently has  had  a  change  of  heart,  but 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  In  his  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  tried  to  extract  from 
him  a  promise  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  by  a  day  certain.  He  said  some- 
thing had  to  be  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

So  I  repeat,  with  that  background,  my 
initial  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Is  he  certain,  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  a  bill  should  be  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  setting  up  a  sys- 
tem of  compiilsory  arbitration  when,  at 
least  at  one  time,  a  highly  respected 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  George  Shultz, 
thought  that  would  be  an  unpropitious, 
indeed  an  unwise,  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  let  me  say  that  I  do  favor  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. But,  of  course,  I  recognize  that  my 
view  may  not  be  the  view  of  a  majority 
in  the  Senate. 

The  key  point  is  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  will.  Legislation  on 
this  subject  should  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — it  should  have  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  before  now — we 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  this 
very  Important  matter,  and  make  a  de- 
cision. That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  I  compre- 
hend the  personal  wishes  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Each  Senator  is  entitled 
to  his  own  personal  desires,  his  own  per- 
sonal philosophy,  and  his  own  personal 
approach  to  governmental  endeavors. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is. 

But  Is  any  Senator  entitled  to  force- 
fully suggest  or  strongly  urge  a  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate  that 
that  committee  report  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  within  45,  60,  90  days,  or  any 
period 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  say  we  have  dwie 
It  with  respect  to  other  Mils. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Simply  because  the 
individual  Senator  would  like  to  see  a 
bill  come  out,  when  perhaps  other  learned 
experts  in  the  area  oppose  the  idaa.  in- 
cluding fonner  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz.  who  imtil  very  recently  In  his 
life  felt  that  no  bill  should  be  enacted 
on  this  subject  matter? 

Mr.  QRIFP'IN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  has  a  comment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  for  tha^.  pur- 
pose. '    \ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Or  to  make  a  state- 
ment first,  and  then  ask  a  question. 

The  statement  the  Senator  put  forth 
that  he  attributed  to  former  Secretary 
Shultz  is  not  an  unknown  theory.  Theo- 
dore Keei,  the  eminent  labor  relations 
expert,  has  come  forward  with  the  same 
thought  I  am  not  sdid  on  compulsory 
arbitrat4on.  But  what  I  would  Uke  to  have 
is  a  Saiate  policy.  If  the  policy  Is  going 
to  be  to  settle  ad  hoc  disputes,  those 
involved  ought  to  know  that  is  the  policy. 
They  do  not  know  now.  Who  knows  what 


the  policy  is,  with  each  case  considered 
on  an  ad  hoc,  case-by-case  basis? 

Is  it  the  Senator's  point  of  view  that 
the  coimtry,  under  any  circumstances, 
would  tolerate  a  railway  strike  of  any 
duration? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct  in  his  statement  of  the 
viewpoint  of  Mr.  Keel  and  other  experts, 
Just  as  Mr.  Shultz  felt  during  97  per- 
cent of  his  hfe,  that  these  disputes 
should  be  settled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

That  is.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  the 
present  policy  of  Congress,  smd  has  been 
the  longstanding  policy  of  Congress. 

It  was  not  last  year,  in  Decemher,  that 
for  the  first  time  matters  relating  to  the 
transportation  Industry  were  brought 
here  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  first 
time  was  back  toward  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  or  maybe  before  that.  That  has 
long  been  the  policy  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Both  management 
and  the  brotherhoods  realize  that  Con- 
gress has  treated  them  on  a  case-by-case 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Did  any  brother- 
hood ever  think  It  had  the  right  to  strike, 
and  might  actually  be  allowed  to  strike? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  is  a  strike  in 
being  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  For  any  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  How  long  has  this 
strike  been  going  on?  Nearly  2  days 
now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Did  any  brother- 
hood ever  have  the  right  to  think  Con- 
gress would  allow  them  to  strike  for  3 
weeks,  4  weeks,  or  4  months? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  would  not  tolerate  any 
national  strike  of  the  railroad  Industry 
for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  I 
think  the  brotherhoods  are  aware  of 
that.  There  might  be  a  time  when  a 
partial  strike,  either  selective  among 
certain  lines  or  partial  strikes  that  would 
require  the  transshipment  of  perishable 
items,  materials  of  war,  or  Items  neces- 
sary to  health  might  be  tolerated.  But 
they  recognize  at  the  present  time  that 
the  longstanding  policy  of  Congress  has 
been,  for  50  years  or  more,  I  dare  say, 
to  deal  with  these  matters  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  with  a  strike  with  any  degree 
of  duration  not  being  permissible. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  we  really  do  not 
have  an  ad  hoc  policy;  we  have  a  policy 
that  says,  "You  can  do  certain  things, 
but  you  shall  not  be  allowed  to  strike  for 
any  extended  period  of  time,  over  all  the 
major  railroads  at  one  time,  in  this 
Nation." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  policy  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  an  ad  hoc,  case-by- 
case  treatment  of  each  of  these  matters — 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Keel  thinks  is  still 
the  preferable  policy,  and  the  policy 
which  George  Shultz  felt  preferable  until 
such  time  as  he  was  apparently  per- 
suaded by  the  President  to  change  his 
thinking, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Except  that  at  the 
end  of  each  ad  hoc,  there  Is  the  com- 
mandment. "Thou  Shalt  not  be  permitted 
to  strike  for  any  period  of  time." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Exactly.   . 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  we  ought  to 
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set  that  forth  in  law,  or  at  least  set  it 
forth,  so  that  labor  knows  It  does  not 
have  the  power  to  nail  management  to 
the  wall,  because  it  knows,  that  in  the 
long  run.  Congress  wUl  come  to  the 
rescue  of  management. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  the  policy  Is 
well  known.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  spokes- 
man for  any  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, or  any  of  the  other  transporta- 
tion workers  unions,  or  any  spokesman 
for  railroad  management,  who  does  not 
understand  what  the  policy  has  been 
and  what  it  continues  to  be  at  this  very 
moment,  at  a  quarter  to  6  tonight  and, 
depending  on  whenever  a  vote  is  taken, 
will  continue  to  be  the  policy— hopefully 
before  the  strike  goes  into  yet  another 
day,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  again  point  out  very  briefly  what 
my  proposed  amendment  would  do. 

It  would  require  the  immediate  re- 
sumption of  rail  operations  by  extending 
until  July  1  the  emergency  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

During  this  period  of  time,  unions  and 
management  would  be  free  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  by  way  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. If  no  agreement  had  been 
reached  by  July  1,  the  provisions  set 
forth  by  Emergency  Board  179  shall  go 
into  effect. 

In  effect,  adoption  of  the  emergency 
board  recommendation  creates  certainty 
within  the  rail  industry  imtil  Jime  30, 
1973.  More  importantly,  greater  wage 
increases  are  provided  for  every  railroad 
employee  than  those  provided  In  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee,  I 
might  say  that  those  Increases  will 
amount  to  42  percent. 

I  offered  this  amendment  simply,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  focus  attention  on 
the  fact  that  Congress  is  not  qualified  to 
solve  labor-management  disputes.  We 
have  had  24  hours  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter. 

Certainly  none  of  us  have  the  expertise 
or  the  time  to  follow  through  on  these 
questions  on  an  ad  hoc  or  last  minute 
basis. 

I  am  perfectly  willing — and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  public  generally  Is  becoming 
disgusted  with  these  frequent  railroad 
strikes  which  are  tossed  In  the  lap  of 
Congress,  and  which  we  try  to  decide 
on  some  basis  over  night. 

I  think  perhaps  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  here 
when  I  read  the  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Evening  Star. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  more 
great  publications  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  share  the  opinion  of  those 
newspapers  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  that  Congress  has  been  derelict  in 
its  duty  of  facing  up  to  the  overall 
problem. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  could  feel  free  to  give  me 
some  assurance  that  he  wUl  conduct 
hearings  in  the  reasonably  near  future. 


and  that  a  sincere  effort  will  be  made 
to  report  a  bill,  regardless  of  what  that 
bill  may  happen  to  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  of  my  friend  from 
Vermont.  Yesterday,  when  we  opened 
the  hearing  on  this  emergency  situation. 
I  did  state  that  hearings  on  the  perma- 
nent legislation  will  be  held  as  soon  as 
that  can  be  arranged;  and,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  we 
have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  a  prac- 
tical beginning  date.  That  can  be  set,  I 
am  positive,  within  the  month  of  June, 
somewhere  around  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  With  that  assurance 
from  my  distinguished  friend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment.  I  sincerely  hope  that  be- 
fore too  many  weeks  have  passed,  we  will 
report  a  bill  which  will  face  up  to  the 
problem  in  a  constructive  manner.  I 
think  such  responsible  action  Is  vitally 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry. 

I  thank  the  Senator^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wanted  to  make 
three  points  in  connection  with  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  for  the  Record 
I  perhaps  had  better  do  so,  although  this 
Is  a  risky  business,  the  amendment  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  brought  up  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  does  go  well  be- 
yond the  request  that  was  made  of  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  imple- 
ment the  Ideas  contained  In  that  amend- 
ment becaase  it  Incorporates  the  findings 
of  the  Emergency  Board.  The  findings 
of  the  Emergency  Board,  after  recom- 
mending certain  wage  levels  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  times  which  are.  precise, 
then  lay  out  guidelines  proposed  for 
further  collective  bargaining  in  negotia- 
tion between  the  parties.  So  that  cannot 
be  implemented  in  the  way  the  amend- 
ment proposes. 

I  will  say  that  what  Congress  did  last 
December  is  similar  to  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  now,  suid  the  action  of  last  De- 
cember had  a  successful  effect  on  the 
collective  bargaining,  because  three  of 
the  unions,  in  the  period  since  Congress 
last  acted,  have  cwne  to  agreement  with 
the  carriers.  It  is  our  hope,  of  course, 
that  the  same  will  be  accomplished  with 
this  measure.  While  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  freely  predicts  that  we  will  be 
back  here  on  September  30.  that  was  not 
the  result  of  the  action  we  took  In  De- 
cember. We  were  not  brought  in  again 
to  further  consider  that  dispute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fears  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  not  be  realized  if  we  can 
move  appropriate  legislation  in  the 
meantime.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  can 
do  that. 
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President.  I  withdraw  the 


Now,  Mr. 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK  (Mr. 
Gambrxlx).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fcrilows: 

On  page  3,  section  4,  strike  out  the  entire 
Uno  beginning  "April  1,  1971". 

On  page  3,  in  section  6.  after  the  words 
"accommodations  of"  Insert  the  words  "some 
of". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consultation 
with  the  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee present  and  after  consultation 
with  key  Members  of  the  other  body, 
we  find  that  our  bill  is  different  from 
the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  the 
other  body  in  only  a  couple  of  respects. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee provides  for  pay  increases  In  four 
steps: 

Effective  January  1,  1970,  a  5-percent 
increase  for  all  employees. 

November  1,  1970,  a  30 -cent  per  hour 
Increase  for  certain  employees. 

November  1,  1970,  an  18-percent  per 
hour  increase  for  certain  other  em- 
ployees. 

April  1.  1971,  a  4-percent  Increase  for 
all  employees. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  the  other  House  does  not 
include  the  4  percent  provided  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill  effective  April  1. 
The  reason  for  this,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  it  would  be  more  than  was  granted 
the  other  railroad  imion  workers  in  oth- 
er agreements  which  have  been  put  Into 
effect. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  an  ex- 
tension until  October  1,  whereas  the 
House  committee  bill  provides  for  a  more 
limited  extension. 

There  was  a  minor  change  in  lan- 
guage in  section  5  which  the  House 
wanted. 

Frankly,  through  some  negotiation,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  could  pass  a  bill 
tonight  without  the  necessity  of  going 
to  conference  if  we  could  agree  here 
in  the  Senate  to  striking  the  4 -percent 
item,  and  then  the  House  would  go  along 
•with  our  October  1  date. 

I  believe  that  would  be  an  equitable 
adjustment  which  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  get  a  bill  on  its  way  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  this  evening. 

I  hope  that  perhaps  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
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and  Public  Welf  aire  might  see  it  possible 
to  accept  the  sunendment. 

I  will  say  that  the  amendment  whjich 
I  sent  to  the  desk  earlier,  will  not  be 
called  up  because  I  realize  that  it  woii4ld 
prolong  debate  and  make  it  dlfScult,,  M 
not  impossible,  to  get  this  legislation 
pa.ssed  this  evening,  although  I  hopa  I 
made  a  f>olnt  with  the  amendment.  I  was 
glad  to  get  the  further  assurance  of  the 
chairman  at  the  committee  that  de(B- 
nltely  there  will  be  hearings  on  the  per- 
manent legislation  proposals.  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  tl^at 
has  been  established.  I  was  pleased  to 
clarify  and  fix  prospectively  our  co>i- 
sideration  of  other  legislation. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  ofTened 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  let  me  say 
first  that  the  proposal  that  came  to  the 
committee  from  the  President  did  not 
Inclixle  any  retroactive  wage  Increas^. 
It  just  prolonged  the  no-strike  mom- 
toriimi  imtil  July  1.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  moratorium  to  Oc- 
tober 1  and  to  include  the  three-stage 
retroactive  wage  increases. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unah- 
Imous  consent  to  have  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  printed  in  the  Ricord.  He  coi4Id 
not  be  here,  although  he  had  been  at  lill 
of  the  committee  meetings  and  had  of- 
fered the  amendment  that  was  reportfed 
to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemkmt  of  Sxicator  Javits 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  fourth  time 
the  last  18  months  we  have  been  requlr 
to  take  emergency  action  to  bead  off  natloh- 
wlde  paralysis  threatened  by  a  railroad  stride. 
All  of  us  here  sire  rightfully  dismayed  lat 
the  need  for  Congress  periodically  to  ru^h 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of  t^e 
country  in  these  crises.  So  far,  fortunately, 
we  have  met  our  responsibility  to  the  natldn. 
But  clearly  what  we  need  Is  permanent  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  country  when  It  Is  threatened  by  tlils 
kind  of  labor  dispute.  ' 

The  record  of  the  past  18  months  has  lift 
no  room  for  argiunent  about  the  need  Kr 
such  legislation.  I  am,  therefore,  very  plea«d 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  has  stated  tUat 
bearings  on  permanent  emergency  dlspi;jte 
legislation  will  commence  In  the  very  n^r 
future,  probably  before  July  1,  1971.  I  aim 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Lat|or 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  I  hajve 
every  confidence  that  under  Senator  Wil- 
liams' able  leadership  our  Cfxnmlttee  will 
meet  Its  respKDnslblUtles  to  the  nation  a^d 
fashion  the  legislation  that  this  country  bo 
desperately  needs  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  from  catastrophic  strikes  atd 
lockouts  of  the  kind  we  are  now  undergolqg. 

There  are  three  proposals  now  pendliig 
before  the  Committee:  the  Admlnlstratioii's 
bill.  S.  560;  my  own  bill,  S.  594.  and  Senator 
Williams'  bin.  S.  832.  Out  of  these  measures, 
and  other  proposals  which  will  no  doubt  be 
advanced  as  we  begin  to  conalder  this  matter 
seriously.  I  believe  we  will  shape  a  measi^re 
which  will  protect  the  public  health  a^d 
safety,  yet  at  the  same  time  encourage,  net 
discourage,  free  collective  bargaining,  ^n 
which  I  so  deeply  believe.  | 

Insofar  as  the  current  dispute  is  concem«|d, 
and  the  resolution  now  before  us.  I  believe 
that  It  will  not  only  give  the  country  the 


protection  it  needs  against  a  continuance 
of  the  current  strike,  but  will  also  contribute 
significantly  to  the  achievement  of  greater 
stability  in  the  labor-management  relations 
in  the  railroad  industry.  It  Is  this  latter 
consideration  which  motivated  me  to  author 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
and  now  incorporated  in  the  resolution, 
which  establishes  the  new  strike  or  lockout 
deadline  as  October  1,  1971,  rather  than 
July  1,  1971,  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
Administration,  and  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wage  Increases  recommended  by 
Emergency  Board  No.  179  through  April  1. 
1971.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  would 
oppose  Congress  legislating  wage  rates  in 
this  manner.  But  there  are  unusual  circum- 
stances present  In  this  case  which,  to  my 
mind,  make  the  course  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mittee more  desirable  than  that  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  An  understanding  of 
these  unusual  circumstances  requires  a  brief 
summary  of  recent  labor-management  prob- 
lems In  the  railroad  industry. 

Bargaining  in  the  railroad  Industry  has, 
up  to  now,  been  conducted  on  a  fragmented 
basis.  The  carriers  bargain  with  approximate- 
ly 18  diHerent  unions.  Some  iuiions,  such  as 
the  shopcrafts  and  several  of  the  c^erating 
unions,  bargain  in  groups;  others,  such  as 
the  signalmen,  the  engineers,  etc.,  bargain 
singly  with  the  carriers.  In  recent  years  these 
different  unions  or  groups  of  vinlons  have 
been  playing  leapfrog  with  one  another,  and 
the  basic  dispute  in  almost  all  cases  has 
stenuned  from  attempts  by  some  unions  to 
break  the  "pattern"  previously  set  by  others. 

During  the  past  two  years,  a  determined 
effort  has  been  made  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  representatives  In  the  govern- 
ment directly  involved  In  railroad  labor  nego- 
tiations, namely  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  William  Usery, 
and  the  members  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  vmder  the  able  leadersiilp  of  Chair- 
man George  Ives,  to  rectify  this  Inherent  In- 
stability which  has  plagued  the  industry, 
by  establishing  a  common  expiration  date  for 
all  coUecUve  bargaining  agreements.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  commendable  initiatives  the 
Administration  has  undertaken  In  the  labor- 
management  field  and  has  so  far  resulted 
In  all  unions,  except  the  shopcrafts  and  the 
signalmen,  agreeing  to  a  wage  package  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Emergency 
Board    No.    178    through    June   30.    1973. 

One  of  the  key  Issues  In  the  current  dis- 
pute, as  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  witnesses  from  the  union  and  the 
carriers,  is  the  maintenance  of  parity  be- 
tween the  wages  paid  to  signalmen  and  the 
wages  paid  to  electricians,  who  are  members 
of  the  fihopcraft  unions.  The  signalmen  are 
reluctant  to  agree  to  any  settlement  until 
the  new  wage  rates  for  electricians  are  settled 
also.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  desirable 
for  the  remaining  negotiations  with  the  shop 
crafts  and  the  signalmen  to  proceed  simul- 
taneously, as  far  as  possible.  However,  the 
shopcraft  negotiations  are  Just  commencing; 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1.  1971,  the  new  deadline  date 
for  the  signalmen  suggested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration There  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for 
their  being  completed  by  October  1.  1971, 
the  date  specified  In  the  resolution  reported 
out  by  the  Committee. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee,  acknowledged  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  shopcraft  negotiations 
and  the  signalmen's  negotiations,  and  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
strike  he  had  proposed  to  the  signalmen's 
union  that  they  agree  to  a  new  strike  dead- 
line of  October  1  In  return  for  the  three 
wage  Increases  recommended  by  the  Emer- 
gency Board  through  April  1,  1971.  but  that 
the  union  had  turned  down  the  proposal. 

My  amendment,  as  embodied  in  section  4 
of  the  Conunlttee  resolution,  essentially  In- 
corporates the  Secretary  of  Labor's  own  pro- 


posal. However,  It  also  makes  clear  that  the 
wage  Increases  specified  in  the  resolution 
are  subject  to  further  negotiation.  Indeed, 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  the  Committee  m  Incorporating  these  wage 
Increases  does  not  constitute  a  Judgment  that 
these  should  be  the  final  wage  Increases 
agreed  to  by  the  parties.  It  is  merely  done  to 
accord  the  employees  Involved,  who  have 
been  without  a  wage  increase  for  20  months, 
a  measure  of  equity  In  return  for  depriving 
them  of  the  right  to  take  any  action  untU 
October  1,  1971.  Precisely  the  same  consid- 
erations motivated  Congress  in  December 
1969  In  P.L.  91-641  to  grant  wage  Increases 
recommended  by  Emergency  Board  No.  178 
up  to  that  time  for  the  operating  employees; 
surely  the  signalmen  are  entitled  to  no  lees 
consideration. 

In  stun,  the  xm usual  circumstances  Justfly- 
Ing  my  amendment  are: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  offered  a  siml- 
lar  proposal  to  the  unions  on  the  eve  of  the 
strike; 

(2)  Extension  of  the  new  deadline  to 
October  1.  1971  will  give  much  greater  as- 
surance that  the  signalmen  and  the  shop- 
crafts can  negotiate  to  a  settlement  simul- 
taneously; 

(3)  Extension  of  the  deadline  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971  reqiUres,  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
that  the  employees,  who  have  not  received 
any  increases  In  20  months,  receive  some 
quid  pro  quo; 

(4)  The  action  of  the  Committee  in  grant- 
ing the  signalmen  the  wage  increases  recom- 
mended by  Emergency  Board  179  is  enUrely 
consistent  with  the  treatment  given  the  op- 
erating employees  in  December  1970  imder 
P.L.  91-641. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  It  preserves  the 
essence  of  the  Senate's  px>sition.  It  does 
accommodate  one  situation,  certain 
changes  that  the  House,  we  imderstand, 
will  be  adopting. 

I  accept  the  amendment  and  say  that 
this  reflects  the  same  pattern  used  in 
December  when  the  other  unions  were 
before  us  on  an  emergency  strike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
just  a  moment.  I  rise  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  I  do  not  partic- 
ularly like  it.  I  dislike  the  idea  of  Con- 
gress being  called  upon  to  fix  wages.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  railroad  strike  is  un- 
thinkable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  rail- 
road strike  is  unthinkable.  This  country 
can  ill  afford  to  have  its  economy  tied  up 
and  brought  to  a  standstill.  Therefore, 
I  shall  support  the  pending  measure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  very  long  we 
can  have  before  the  Senate  legislation 
permanent  in  nature  that  will  take  care 
of  these  situations  in  the  transportation 
industry  so  that  the  country  will  not  be 
subjected  to  strikes  in  the  transporta- 
tion industries.  I  use  the  word  industries 
in  the  plural,  because  I  feel  that  ofttimes 
there  are  strikes  in  the  other  modes  of 
transportation  which  equally  paralyze 
our  economy. 

Without  expressing  any  criticism  of 
any  parties  or  their  desires,  I  feel  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  the 
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public  good  must  be  considered  first  and 
that  Congress  must  do  something  that 
will  in  the  future  make  a  proceeding  such 
as  we  have  before  the  Senate  today 
unnecessary, 

QtrOBUM    CALL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk , 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  intention  to  vote  "no"  on  this  bill.  I 
ask  that  the  record  show  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  had  a  rollcall  vote  been  taken 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  that  if  a  yea- 
and  nay-vote  had  been  ordered  on  this 
measure  I  would  have  cast  a  "no"  vote.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
twice  voted  in  opposition  to  these  meas- 
ures as  a  temporary  expedient  for  re- 
solving labor  difficulties.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake.  Since  it  may  be  that  we  will 
not  have  a  record  vote  tonight  on  this 
matter  I  want  to  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  register  my  objection  now. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  provisloDB 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shaU 
apply  and  be  extended  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  the  above  dispute,  so 
that  no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall 
be  made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Conference  Com- 
mittees or  by  their  employees,  in  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior 
to  12:01  ante  meridian  of  October  1,  1971. 

Sic.  2.  Not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  subnxlt  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  comprehensive  report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference 
and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  Southeastern 
Carriers  Conference  Committees  and  their 
employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  In  this 
Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

8k:.  3.  Not  later  than  July  81.  1971,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Elecretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  Jointly  to  the 
Congpess  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  report 
as  feasible  on  the  Impact  of  the  current  work 


stoppage.  Such  report  shall  Include  an  analy- 
sis of  all  the  recoverable  and  non-recoverable 
losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  stoi^>age; 
the  extent  to  which  rail  traffic  was  diverted 
to  other  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
secondary  effects  on  other  Industries  and 
employment.  Not  later  than  July  81,  1971, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ^all  submit  to  the 
Congress  as  full  and  comprehensive  s  repeat 
as  feasible  on  the  impact  of  the  current 
stoppage  on  movement  of  goods  vital  to  the 
national  defenses;  the  extent  to  which  raU 
traffic  was  diverted  to  other  means  of  trans- 
iwrtatlon  and  the  stattis  of  plans  to  provide 
for  the  movement  of  defense  articles  In  tiie 
event  of  a  railroad  work  stoppage  or  lock- 
out. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of  all 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  increased 
in  accordance  with  the  following  table : 


Effective  as  of: 
January  1,  1970 

November  1,  1970 


November  1,  1970. 


Pay  Increase 
5  per  centum  for  all 

employees 
30  cents  per  hovir  for 
leaders  and  me- 
chanics. 
18  cents  per  houi  for 
assistants  and 
helpers. 

Nothmg  In  this  section  shall  prevent  any 
change  made  by  agreement  In  the  increases 
In  rates  of  pay  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  living  accommodations  of  some  of  the 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  while  they  are  on 
travel  status,  are  unsatisfactory.  Accordingly, 
the  Congress  does  not  Intend,  by  limiting  the 
effect  of  Section  4  to  rates  of  pay,  to  endorse 
the  continued  furnishing  of  substandard 
quarters  to  employees  and  iirgee  management 
and  labor  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide, as  soon  as  possible,  substantially  im- 
proved living  quarters  for  employees  on 
travel  status. 

Sbc.  6.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
Immediately  upon  enactment. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
mittees and  certain  of  their  employees  rep- 
resented by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Signalmen  threatens  essential  transportation 
services  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  national 
Interest,  including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  In  settlement  of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  fijids  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  secxulty  and  con- 
tinuity of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  ob- 
Jectivee  in  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
prefers  solutions  reached  through  collective 
bargaining;   and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Numbered  179  for 
settlement  of  this  dispute  did  not  result  In 
a  settlement.  Now,  therefore.  In  order  to 
encourage  these  parties  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  0.8.C.  100)  shall  i^;)- 
ply  and  be  extended  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod with  resfpect  to  the  above  dispute,  so  that 


no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  RaUway  Labor  Conference  Commit- 
tees or  by  their  employees,  In  the  conditions 
out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior  to 
12:01  antemeridian  of  October  1.  1971. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  specified  m  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any.  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  RaUway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  the  Easterr,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  In 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  July  31,  1971,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Seccretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  Jointly  to  the 
Congress  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  report 
as  feasible  on  the  impact  of  the  current  work 
stoppage.  Such  report  shall  include  an  anal- 
ysis of  aU  the  recoverable  and  non-recover- 
able losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  stop- 
page; the  extent  to  which  rail  traffic  was 
diverted  to  other  means  of  transportation, 
and  the  secondary  effects  on  other  mdustries 
and  employment.  Not  later  than  July  31, 
1971.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  as  full  and  comprehensive  • 
report  as  feasible  on  the  impact  of  the  cur- 
rent stoppage  on  movement  of  goods  vital  to 
the  national  defense;  the  extent  to  which  rail 
traffic  was  diverted  to  other  means  of  trans- 
portation and  the  stattis  of  plans  to  provide 
for  the  movement  of  defense  articles  in  the 
event  of  a  railroad  work  stoppage  or  lockout. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
this  Jomt  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of  all 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  Increased  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 

Effective  as  of :  pay  Increase 

January  1,  1970.._  6  per  centum  for  all 
employees 

November  1, 1970..  30  cents  per  hour  for 
leaders  it  mechanics. 

November  1,  1970..  18  cents  per  hour  for 
MBlstants  b  helpers. 
Nothing  In  this  section  sihall  prevent  any 
change  made  by  agreement  In  the  increases 
In  rates  of  pay  provided  pursuant  to  thin 
section. 

Sbc.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  living  accommodations  of  some  of  the 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  while  they  are  on 
travel  status,  are  unsatisfactory.  According- 
ly, the  Congress  does  not  mtend,  by  limiting 
the  effect  of  Section  4  to  rates  of  pay,  to  en- 
dorse the  continued  fiimlshlng  of  substand- 
ard quarters  to  employees  and  urges  man- 
agement and  labor  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  substantially 
Improved  living  quarters  for  employees  on 
travel  stattis. 

Sec.  fl.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  enactment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  In  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  I  voted  "aye." 


THE  MZUTARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HB.  6531)  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to 
increase  military  pay;  to  authorize  mill- 
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tary  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  which  the  Clerk  '  will 
state  by  title. 

The  Eisslstant  legislative  clerk  reaid  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6531.  to  amend  the  MiltUry  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay, 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  stredgths 
Tor  fiscal  year  1972;  and  lor  other  puri^ses. 

The  Senate  resiuned  consideratiob  of 
the  bill.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  I»res- 
ident,  may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  $en- 
ate  will  be  in  order.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidertt,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  J 

The  second  assistant  legislative  olerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  J 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  f  of  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Maksfuld).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MODlylCATION     OF    AMrNDMENT    NO. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting me  to  introduce  a  modification  of 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  seqd  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  96  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment.    i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  l(Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia).  The  clerk! will 
state  the  amendment.  \ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Iiask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
reading  of  the  amendment  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tjiere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, ;  and 
the  modification  will  be  printed  inj  the 
RrcoRD. 

The  modification  is  as  follows:      ' 

On  page  2,  strike  line  6  through  9  and  add 
the  following:  I 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  by  the  ConBress 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  supportliig  or 
maintaining  In  Europe  any  military  person- 
nel of  the  United  States  In  excess  of  330,000 
after  June  30,  1972;  200.000  after  June  30. 
1973:  150,000  after  June  30.  1974. 

(c)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tht^  the 
President  should  enter  Into  negotiations  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  to  seek  a  m^itual 
and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  aaid  (Orna- 
ments of  the  United  State*  and  the  Soviet 
Uixlon,  and  other  members  of  the  NOTtft  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  Warsaw  jPact, 
t©  Europe.  J 

(d)  The  provtsiona  of  subaectlon  (B)  of 
this  section  prescribing  a  force  level  of  i^  In 
excess  of  230.000  after  June  30.  1972.  ishall 
become  inoperative  if  prior  to  Dec.  81^1971, 
representatives  of  tne  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  ajid  representatives  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  couhtrtea.  haVe  entered  Into  tego- 
tiations.  or  have  «nt«Md  Into  fonn&l  discus- 
sions regarding  a  mutual  reduction  by  such 
organlzatloos  of  th^lr  mllK«ry  forces  I  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe«  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wish  to  explain 
the  modification? 


Mr.  NELSON.  No;  I  will  explain  it  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow afternoon,  this  Body  will  vote 
on  a  number  of  proposals  which  con- 
template the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe,  and  sdso  on  the  at- 
tempted revival  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port program. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  subject, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  dated  May  14, 
1971,  which  strongly  and  eloquently  op- 
poses revival  of  the  SST  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Missing  SST  Ingbedient 

Before  the  House  voted  to  revive  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane,  the  lawmakers  engaged 
in  fairly  lengthy  debate.  So  far  as  we've  no- 
ticed, though,  no  one  was  arguing  that  the 
SST  is  a  solid  conunercial  venture,  badly 
needed  by  the  airlines  and  the  traveling 
public. 

Instead  there  was  a  grea*.  deal  of  flag-wav- 
ing. According  to  Rep.  Harley  Staggers  (D., 
W.  Va.) ,  "We  ought  to  vote  for  the  SST  for 
the  good  of  the  land  and  to  carry  our  flags 
high."  Other  lawmakers  appeared  to  see  the 
plane  as  a  sort  of  airborne  public  works  proj- 
ect, since  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
jobs  It  would  provide. 

Well,  national  prestige  is  nice,  but  there 
are  better  ways  to  enhance  It.  The  govern- 
ment, for  example,  could  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  dollar,  whose  troubles  have 
been  causing  so  much  foreign  concern  in 
recent  days. 

Jobs  are  to  be  desired,  too,  but  there  must 
be  more  useful  ways  to  provide  them  than 
through  revival  of  a  project  whose  economic 
viability — at  the  moment,  at  least —  still  ap- 
pears highly  questionable. 

The  airlines  hardly  seem  ready  to  take  on 
an  entirely  new  generation  of  aircraft  right 
now.  After  financing  development  of  an  SST, 
would  the  government  then  feel  obligated 
to  finance  purchases  of  the  planes  by  the 
troubled  airlines? 

It's  true  that  Britain  and  Prance  are  well 
along  on  the  supersonic  Concorde,  and  that 
Russia  has  its  own  SST,  but  It's  much  too 
early  to  tell  just  how  much  of  a  factor  either 
plane  will  be  internationally.  Strong  senti- 
ment exists  in  many  states  of  the  U.S. — 
those  that  have  major  airports — to  bar  land- 
ings by  any  SST,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Understandably  enough,  the  major  SST 
contractors,  Boeing  and  Oeneral  Electric,  are 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  House  ac- 
tion. OE  may  have  indicated  growing  doubt 
about  the  project's  viability  when  It  insisted 
that,  in  any  new  contract,  the  government 
would  have  to  pay  all  development  costs,  not 
Just  the  90%  provided  by  the  first  contract. 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  the  economic  ar- 
g^ument  helped  to  explain  why  the  plane's 
backers  relied  so  heavily  on  legislative  log- 
rolling. Lawmakers  who  opposed  the  SST  but 
favord  federal  aid  to  troubled  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  were  told  that  tbey  had  better 
vote  for  the  supersonic  transport  If  they 
wanted  help  for  Lockheed. 

No  doubt  an  American  SST  will  eventu- 
ally fiy.  We're  convinced  that  the  nation  will 
be  better  off,  though.  If  the  project  waits 
until  the  commercial  prospects  brighten.  In 
the  House  debate  this  week,  the  missing  In- 
gredient was  economic  common  sense. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  accurate  reflection  of  my  own  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  both  at  the  time 
it  was  first  voted  on,  and  at  the  present 
time.  The  editorial  makes  this  significant 
statement: 


No  doubt  an  American  SST  will  eventually 
fly.  We  are  convinced  that  the  nation  will 
be  better  off.  though,  If  the  project  waits 
until  its  commercial  prospects  brighten.  In 
the  House  debate  this  week,  the  missing  in- 
gredient  was  economic  common  sense. 

Mr.  President,  precisely  what  I  would 
like  to  urge  today  Is  a  little  more  "eco- 
nomic commonsense,"  on  several  frcHits. 

Having  been  appointed  to  this  body, 
I  come  here  with  no  campaign  commit- 
ments, and  in  many  respects,  I  am  prob- 
ably freer  than  most  to  select  the  causes 
which  I  will  suM>ort  and  those  which  I 
will  oppose.  It  is  also  true  that,  since  I 
am  not  tied  to  any  ongoing  programs  by 
having  voted  for  and  supported  them  in 
the  past,  I  am  freer  than  many  to  view 
them  objectively,  and  to  withhold  sup- 
port, and  call  for  new  directions  in  our 
national  policies. 

On  April  13  of  this  year,  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Second  Annual 
Lyceum  Series  of  lectures  at  Georgia 
Southwestern  College  in  Americus,  Oa. 
The  gist  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion 
was  a  defense  of  my  first  vote  against  the 
SST  program  and  a  call  for  a  reordering 
of  our  national  priorities. 

I  recalled  to  the  group  assembled  on 
that  occasion  the  quip  which  Will 
Rogers  made  famous  when  I  was  a  small 
boy.  when  he  said  "the  United  States  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  a 
man  will  ride  to  the  poor  house  in  a 
Cadillac."  But  I  remarked  that  this  quip 
is  less  funny  when  it  is  our  Government 
which  is  headed  for  bankruptcy,  and 
when  the  vrtilcle  is  traveling  at  super- 
sonic speeds. 

I  undertook  on  that  occasion,  more 
than  a  month  ago,  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  areas  in  which  economies  might  be 
effected. 

Most  urgently  needed  would  be  the 
elimination  of  prestige  spending  pro- 
grams such  as  the  SST,  and  those  which 
simply  do  honor  to  Government  leaders 
who  have  sponsored  them. 

Next,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
should  be  cutbacks  and  deferrals  of  deep 
space  explorations  until  needs  on  earth 
can  be  attended  to. 

Additionally,  I  remarked: 

Countries  around  the  world  whether  they 
be  friends,  neutral  or  In  the  enemy  camp  who 
are  smart  enough  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  textile  production,  steel,  electronic 
equipment,  and  automobiles,  should  be  con- 
sidered strong  enough  to  support  and  defend 
themselves. 

I  further  stated: 

If  we  can  expect  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
the  Infancy  of  their  government  to  assume  a 
major  role  in  self  defense  and  self  support, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  require  the  so-called 
major  powers  of  the  world  to  do  likewise. 

In  the  execution  of  these  stated 
objectives,  I  have  opposed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  funding  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  program. 

I  will  likewise,  in  the  mark-up  and 
future  management  of  this  year's  space 
authorization  bill  in  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  oppose 
ttie  commencement  of  any  new  multi- 
bllllon  dollar  space  exploration  ventures. 
Whatever  may  be  the  economic,  social, 
scientific,  and  political  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  such  exploration,  I  feel  con- 
-fident  that  they  can  wait  nntil  the  day 
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when  this  country  is  economically  better 
able  to  afford  them. 

Finally,  I  expect  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  policy  of  orderly  restriction 
of  military  and  economic  support  to 
foreign  governments,  beginning  with 
those  most  able  to  support  and  defend 
themselves. 

The  objectives  which  I  set  forth  at 
Georgia  Southwestern  College  were  prior 
to  the  recent  dollar  crisis  in  Europe,  and 
the  devaluation  of  our  currency  by  var- 
ious foreign  powers. 

I  certainly  do  not  blame  these  govern- 
ments for  acting  In  their  own  best  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  can  see  no  reason  for 
us  to  fail  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  consider  the 
withdrawal  of  a  substantial  number  of 
our  troops  from  Europe  as  a  lessening 
of  national  defense  apparatus,  or  that 
of  the  NATO  coimtries.  If  they  do  not 
consider  the  defense  of  their  own  coun- 
tries to  be  important  enough  to  replace 
such  troops  as  are  withdrawn  with  their 
own  troops,  then  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  imdertake  to  defend  their  soil 
with  a  insignificant  number  of  our 
troops.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
every  reason  to  rely  on  our  promise  to 
help  them,  if  they  are  willing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  abilities  to  help  themselves. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  hard 
line  in  standing  by  its  commitment  to 
maintain  NATO  troop  levels.  This  Is  done 
In  the  face  of  overwhelming  public  and 
congressional  sentiment  to  the  contrary, 
and  threatens  our  foreign  policy  witii 
being  taken  over  by  legislative  mandate. 
I  am  sure  most  Senators  have  great  re- 
luctance to  intervene  In  the  President's 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  have  opposed  the  establishment  of 
mandatory  requirements  with  respect  to 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  stating 
that  so  long  as  the  administration  an- 
nounces and  deliberately  pursues  an  or- 
derly plan  of  withdrawal,  I  would  support 
the  Commander  In  Chief  in  his  policy. 
However,  with  reference  to  our  Euro- 
pean troop  commitment,  the  President 
has  announced  no  policy  of  orderly  cut- 
back, and  in  fact,  sternly  refuses  to  pro- 
pose or  accept  any  modification  of  his 
jjosition.  This  leaves  an  individual  Sena- 
tor, like  myself,  no  alternative  but  to 
select  from  among  the  proposals  which 
are  pending,  the  one  which  is  most  nearly 
consistent  with  his  views. 

I  hope  not  to  be  faced  with  the  ultimate 
of  taking  no  action  on  this  subject,  or 
of  voting  in  favor  of  an  inflexible  short- 
term  plan  of  withdrawal.  However,  I 
will  not  support  any  halfhearted  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject,  particularly  one  to 
be  carried  out  by  an  administration 
which  stands  by  an  armounced  policy 
of  doing  nothing. 

The  entire  situation  would  be  relieved, 
and  I  believe  many  Senators  would 
be  happy  to  put  aside  the  entire  subject, 
if  the  administration  would  announce 
a  policy  of  substantial  troop  withdrawal 
to  be  pursued  over  the  next  12  to  18 
months. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  I  con- 
sider our  national  defense  systems  to 
have  the  highest  priority.  I  support  ex- 
tension of  the  draft.  I  do  not  favor  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  the  abandonment 
of  strategic  bases  essential  to  our  se- 


curity,  permitting  our  military  hardware 
to  become  obsolete,  or  failure  to  main- 
tain standing  military  forces  of  sufficient 
strengrth  and  mobility  to  deter  any  enemy 
who  might  be  tempted  to  attack  us. 
However,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  must  stay  on  firm  economic  grounds. 
If  we  expect  to  take  firm  stands  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  matters.  TTie  actions 
which  we  take  tomorrow  vrith  respect  to 
the  SST  program  and  the  maintenance 
of  troops  in  Europe  will  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  sustain  the  American 
econMny,  which  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  international  security  for  more  than 
30  years. 


-   .?-    QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  AliLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

(During  the  roUcall,  Mr.  Alisk  as- 
sumed the  chair  briefliy,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Gambrell.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
OR  THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS _. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I. ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
hig  the  recess  of  the  Senate  until  8:30 
ttMnorrow  morning,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  or  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  whip  indicate  whether  that 
request  is  made  in  order  that  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  rail  emergency  legisla- 
ti<Ki  could  still  get  to  the  President  to- 
night? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tii^guished  assistant  Republican  leader  is 
correct.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments made  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
-^i    -  8ERVICB  ACT 

•The  Senate  continued  with  the  con^ 
slderation  of  the  bill  iUS..  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  poiding  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell) .  The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsoh),,  Nou  96, 
as  modified.  -"t     V 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt,  the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:30  a.m. 
Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
jfiH.  be  a  period  for  the  transacticm  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  9  a.m. 

At  9  ajn.,  H.R.  6531,  the  unfinished 
business,  will  be  laid  aside  and  debate 
will  be  resumed  on  the  Proxmii-e  amend- 
ment. No;  94,  to  H.R.  8190 — the  so-called 
SST  amendment — and  will  continue  un- 
til 11  ajn. 

At  11  a.m.,  the  unfinished  business  will 
again  take  its  place  before  the  Senate, 
and  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate  on 
the  Nelson  amendment,  No.  96,  as  modi- 
fied, to  the  Mansfield  amendment;  un- 
der the  previous  agreement,  there  will  be 
1  hour  each  on  any  other  perlectlng 
amendments  to  the  Mansfield  ^end- 
ment  No.  86 — ^for  example,  the  perfect- 
ing amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayb)  and  by  the  Senator 
from  ElinoiB  (Mr.  Percy),  et  cetera,  ad 
infinitum,  following  which  there  will  be 
1  hour  on  the  Mathiae  amendment.  No. 
87,  as  modified. 

Following  that,  there  will  be  3  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  (No.  86) ;  the  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  am^idment,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  will  not  occur  before  5  P-m- 

Following  the  vote  on  the- Mansfield 
amendment  (No.  88)  the  Schweiker 
amendment  'No.  76)  will  become  the 
pending  business.  Immediately  there- 
after, the  Schweiker  amendment  (No. 
76)  will  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  the 
vote  will  occur  on  ttie  Proxmire  SST 
amendment  (No,  54),  following  which 
there  will  be  votes  on  any  other  amend- 
ments to  Hit.  8190,  the  jsupfflementa] 
appropriation  bill^  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  At  that  time, 
further  amendments  to  HJl.  8190  will  be 
in  order  but  there  can  be  no  debate 
thereon. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  Senators 
have  been  put  on  notice.  The  Pastore 
rule  of  germanervess  will  govern  for  5 
hours  upon  the  laying  down  of  the  un- 
finished buMhess  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  whip  wlU  yield,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  Senators  should  be  prepared  to 
stay  in  the  Chamber  quite  late  tomorrow 
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night;  it  Is  quite  likely  VbaX  we  wiU  take 
some  time  to  complete  that  business,  do«8 
not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I  do 
agree,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  complete  action  on  HJl.  8190,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
tomorrow  evening.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
complete  action  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  Proxmlte 
amendment  (No.  94),  the  so-called  SS?r 
amendment.  Of  course,  once  the  mattfr 
is  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
Schweiker  amendment  will  resume  its 
status,  and  will  be  the  pending  buslne^. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tl^e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  1 3^eld. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Actually,  then,  there  is  no 
assirrance  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment will  come  to  a  vote  tomorrow,  be- 
cause the  order  of  business  is  that  it 
cannot  be  voted  on  prior  to  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  cann<^t 
be  voted  on  prior  to  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  there  Is  no  set  tlnje 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  Is 
no  specific  time  for  a  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  could  conceivably  lie 
carried  over  to  the  next  legislative  da^, 


which  would  carry  the  vote  on  the  SST 
over  until  the  same  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  could 
conceivably  carry  over,  yes,  In  the  event 
perfecting  tunendment  after  perfecting 
amendment  ad  infinitum  were  offered. 
But  I  would  hope  and  believe  that  we 
would  reach  a  decision  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  on  the  SST  Eunendment 
tomorrow  evening,  albeit  late. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 


RECESS   UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  19,  1971,  at  8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  18, 1971: 


Environmintal  Protection  Agency 

Robert  W.  Prl,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  (new  position) . 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 

John  Shaheen,  of  Dllnoia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation for  a  term  expiring  Jcuiuary  27,  1974, 
vice  Morris  S.  Novlk,  term  expired. 

U.S.  District  Courts 

Solomon  Blatt,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina,  vice  Donald  Stuart  Russell, 
elevated. 

Robert  P.  Chapman,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  temjK)- 
rary  appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

TO  BE  brigadier  GENERAL,  WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS 

Col.  Mildred  Caroon  Bailey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

TO   BE   BRIGADIER    GENERAL,    ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

Col.  Lillian  Dunlap,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Draw  near  to  God  and  He  voiU  drap 
near  to  you. — James  4:8.  I 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Ood  and  Fath«r 
of  all  mankind,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
touch  our  spirits  and  transform  our  llv^s 
as  in  all  reverence  we  wait  upon  Thee. 

Kindle  within  our  hearts  an  awareness 
of  Thy  presence  that  we  may  be  equtl 
to  the  experiences  of  this  day  and  ade- 
quate for  any  activity  which  comes  our 
way. 

Endow  these  representatives  of  ottr 
people  with  creative  wisdom  and  con- 
fident faith  that  they  may  build  a  world 
where  truth  and  righteousness  shall  rule 
in  every  land  and  peace  and  good  will 
shall  reign  in  every  heart. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  Is  Lord  of  ^ 
we  pray.  Amen. 


1971  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

H.B.  7600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  retired 
list  In  the  grade  of  general. 


NO 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAESR.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  das^s 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  Hou^ 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  tlie 
following  titles:  j 

HJt.  5362.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yqar 


RELAXATION    OP    U.S.    STAND- 
ARDS FOR  FOREIGN  SST'S 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssicn  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of 
the  American  SST  is  in  doubt.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  disquieting  rumors 
that  we  might  permit  foreign  SST's  land- 
ing rights  in  the  United  States. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  prevent  the  Concorde  smd 
the  Russian  SST  from  landing  in  or  fiy- 
ing  over  the  United  States  unless  two 
conditions  could  be  met:  First,  Congress 
would  have  to  approve  findings  that  the 
operation  of  SST's  would  not  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  man  or  the  en- 
vironment. In  addition  to  that,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  have  to 
make  certain  that  the  operation  of  the 
SST's  would  meet  present  noise  and 
safety  standards  at  least  as  strict  as 
those  now  in  effect  for  other  aircrrfft 
in  commercial  service. 

If  we  permit  foreign  SST's  to  land  in 
this  country  or  even  fiy  over  it  at  sub- 
sonic speeds,  we  may  be  permitting 
foreign  airplanes  to  do  what  American 
aircraft  will  be  prevented  from  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  regard.  I  therefore  urge 
early  action  on  this  bill,  a  copy  of  which 
I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


HJl.  8521 
A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial  flights  by  su- 
personic aircraft  Into  or  over  the  United 
States  until  certain  findings  are  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  operate  a  supersonic  aircraft, 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  or  in  a 
foreign  nation,  for  a  commercial  flight  at 
supersonic  or  subsonic  speeds  In  the  naviga- 
ble airspace  of  the  United  States  until — 

( 1 )  the  Congress  by  law,  approves  flndlngs 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  the  operation  of 
such  supersonic  aircraft  In  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States  wUl  not  have 
detrimental  physiological  or  psychological 
effects  on  persons  on  the  ground  and  will 
not  have  detrimental  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment;   and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
have  made  affirmative  flndlngs,  and  sub- 
mitted a  written  report  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  operation  of  supersonic  air- 
craft m  the  navigable  airspace  of  the  United 
States  meets  all  noise  and  safety  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  aircraft  capable  of  c^erat- 
Ing  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Supersonic  aircraft  shall  be  reqtiired  to  meet 
noise,  environmental,  and  safety  standards 
at  least  equal  to  those  already  established 
for  other  aircraft  In  commercial  service. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
5  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
supported  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
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gram— SST— which  was  initiated  in  1961 
by  President  Kennedy. 

The  issue,  in  my  judgment,  was  not 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  an 
SST.  That  question  already  has  been  re- 
golved — there  are  four  such  aircraft  fiy- 
ing  today.  Rather,  I  felt  that  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  development 
and  testing  of  two  American  prototypes 
would  enable  private  enterprise  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  and  environmental 
feasibility  of  the  SST  concept. 

Last  week,  after  this  body  voted  to  re- 
vive the  SST  prototype  effort,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Allen,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Boeing  Co.,  stated  that  restarting  costs 
would  be  between  $500  million  and  $1 
billion.  Obviously,  Boeing  and  its  subcon- 
tractors cannot  meet  this  additional  ex- 
pense. 

In  view  of  the  many  urgent  needs  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  taxpayer  should 
be  saddled  with  an  additional  billion 
dollars  to  finance  another  corporate 
"bailout."  Thus,  if  the  SST  issue  recurs 
in  this  Chamber,  I  shall  vote  against  any 
further  funding. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day. 

The  CHerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1824) 
for  the  relief  of  Clinton  M.  Hoose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GR(3SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINU'riLLO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hil.  2816) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutlllo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  ZONARS, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2127) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Charles 
Zonars,  deceased. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imsailmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUL  ANTHONY  KELLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3475) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  preiiKMce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Femande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  F.  FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5420) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  F.  Franklin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1795) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rigg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1796 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatieva  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Leonard  Alfred  Brownrlgg  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


C.  Smith,  of  Cape  Neddlck,  Maine,  la  reUeved 
of  llablUty  to  the  Unlt«d  States  In  the 
amount  of  $446.37,  representing  overpay- 
ments (made  through  administrative  error 
beyond  Charles  C.  Smith's  control)  of  salary 
paid  to  him  by  the  Air  Force  In  connection 
with  his  military  duty  In  Vietnam  prior  to 
his  discharge  In  1965.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liabil- 
ity Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasijry 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Charles  C.  Smith,  of  Cape  Ned- 
dick,  Maine,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
deemed  gvillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  all  of  lines  5,  6  and  7. 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "Vietnam  prior  to  his 
discharge  In  1965."  and  Insert:  "representing 
the  amount  remaining  due  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  his  discharge  as  the  result  of 
casual  payments  received  by  him  In  connec- 
tion with  his  transfer  from  Luke  Air  Force 
Base,  Arizona,  to  Vietnam." 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigla  DiOlorglo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  C.  SMITH 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2246) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  C.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  2346 

A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Charles  C.  Smith 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Charles 


RICHARD  C.  WALKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3749) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Walker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  former  Staff 
Sergeant  Richard  C.  Walker,  United  States 
Marine  Corps  (200-74-33),  of  Thlbodaux, 
Louisiana,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,063.99 
representing  certain  excess  pay  and  allow- 
ances paid  to  him  during  his  active  service 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  as  the  re- 
sult of  administrative  errors  and  without 
fault  on  his  part.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  11»- 
bUlty  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Richard  C.  Walker  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  paid  by  blm,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  specified 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  ^proprlated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
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Uvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  antor- 
ney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  Con- 
nection with  such  claims,  and  the  same  ^aU 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  i  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deefned 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  coi^vlc- 
tlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  ILOOO. 

Wit±i  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  Une  6;  Strike  "•1,063.99"  and  In- 
sert "♦847.52" 

Page  2,  line  9:  Strike  "In  excess  of  10|  per 
centum  thereof". 

The     committee     amendments 
agreed  to.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  j  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


i 


ere 


SGT.  ERNIE  D.  BETHEA.  U.S.  MARJNE 
CORPS,  RETIRED  i 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3753) 
for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Ernie  D.  Bethea, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired.  I 

There  beirg  no  objection,  the  Caerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3753 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ser- 
geant Emle  D.  Bethea.  United  States  Ma- 
rine Ctorps  (retired),  of  Newark.  New  Jetsey, 
Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  Statfs  In 
the  amount  of  $316.79,  representing  dver- 
pasrment  (made  as  a  result  of  admlnlstrAtlve 
error)  of  his  pay  while  he  was  on  active  4uty 
In  Vietnam  with  the  United  States  Mvlne 
Corps.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of'  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  U  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

8kc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  Is 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Sergeant  Ernie  D.  Bethea, 
United  States  Marine  Corps  (retlredu  of 
Newark.  New  Jersey,  an  amount  equal  ta  the 
aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with 
respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  ithls 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5^57) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender,    i 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uniinl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ]^is- 
sourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  BORBRIDGE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5000) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge,  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unini- 
moos  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 
..  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS,  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS.  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcmanis,  Gert- 
rude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROGER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUCCES- 
SOR PARTNERSHIP.  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY AND  HAL  IRWIN,  DOING  BUSI- 
NESS AS  THE  ROGER  STANLEY 
ORCHESTRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4667) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership,  Roger  Stanley  and 
Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the  Roger 
Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARIA  G.  ORSINI  (NEE  MARI) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1899) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  G.  Orsini 
(nee  Marl). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JESUS  MANUEL  CABRAL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <HJl.  1931) 
for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Manuel  Cabral. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

R.R.  1931 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and  war- 
rants of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest,  and 
bond,  which  may  have  issued  in  the  case  of 
Jesus  Manual  Cabral.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  aUen 
shaU  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such 
depKirtation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  MARGARET  GALE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1995) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Margaret  Gale. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaoi^- 


>»#fl 
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mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlrai 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  NOUONG  THI  TRAN  (FOR- 
MERLY NGUYEN  THI  NGUONG, 
A13707-473D/3) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2117) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nguong  Thi  Tran 
(formerly  Nguyen  Thi  Nguong.  A 13707- 
473D/3). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3117 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Nguong  Trl  Tran  (formerly  Nguyen 
Thi  Nguong.  A13707-473D/3)  ahall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  whioh  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 203  (a)  of  the  Inimlgratlon  and  Natioa- 
ality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
words  "visa  fee."  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  bUl. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldlni 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  &sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bin  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.  -i.-'  ■  ' 

CONFERRING  JURISDICTION  UPON 
THE  U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  UPON 
THE  CLAIM  OF  JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  240. 
to  refer  the  bUl  (H.R.  4473)  entitled  "A 
bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determme,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  accordance  with 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie 
resoluticoi  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING  JURISDICTION  UPON 
THE  U.S.  COURT  OP  CLAIMS  UP- 
ON THE   CLAIM   OF  JOHN   S.   AT- 

TINELLO 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  401, 
to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  6204)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attinello"  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  R.  KARSTETER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  2035) 
for  the  relief  of  William  R.  Karsteter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  2035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
William  R.  Karsteter,  of  Redlands.  California, 
the  sum  of  $900  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  United 
States  Army  Transportation  Corps  for  the 
moving  of  his  household  possessions  from 
Paris  to  England  in  1956  and  1967  In  connec- 
tion with  his  transfer  of  eny)loyment  from 
the  Joint  Construction  Agency  (Department 
of  Defense,  United  States  European  Com- 
mand) to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Third  Air 
Force. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  ime  e,  strike  "(900"  and  insert 
"5884.55". 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
Euid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


er,  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  JULIUS  L.  GOEPPINGER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR.  2110) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Julius  L. 
(joeppinger. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 


SALMAN  M.  HHiMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6998) 
for  the  relief  of  Salman  M.  Hilmy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEPHEN  C.  YEDN<X:K 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  1892) 
for  the  relief  of  Stephen  C.  Yednock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  1892 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Stephen  C.  Yednock,  the  sum  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  vmder  section  5724  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  (or  under  the 
provisions  of  previous  section  73b-l  of  that 
title)  and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
without  regard  to  section  1.3d  of  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  numbered  A-56,  for  the 
expenses  of  transporting,  packing,  crating, 
temporarily  storing,  draying,  and  unpacking 
his  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
Incident  to  his  transfer  in  October  1965,  to 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  as  an  employee  of  the 
Naval  Ships  Systems  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  No  part;  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  wajs  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ,  MICHAEL  M.  MTIJfi 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6666) 
for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Michael  M.  Mills, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  HAYS  and  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STAN- 
TON objected,  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EUGENE  M.  SIMS.  SR. 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  7085) 
for  the  relief  of  Eugene  M.  Sims,  Sr. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARNOLD  D.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1907) 
for  the  relief  of  Arnold  D.  Smith. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  A.  MARTINKOSKY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4042) 
for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Martinkosky. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7569) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROY  E.  CARROLL 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2846> 
for  the  relief  of  Roy  E.  Carroll. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  ever  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  further 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 411 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  until 
Friday  midnight  to  file  a  report  on  House 
Resolution  411. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  hearing  House  Joint  Re- 
solution 642.  designed  to  do  something 
about  this  intolerable  railroad  strike.  For 
some  reason  they  did  not  meet  yester- 
day, and  they  should  have  becaice  the 
whole  Nation  is  being  tied  up.  Tt\e  econ- 
omy is  being  severely  affected.  The  res- 
olution introduced  by  Mr.  Staocuu,  by 
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request,  and  Mr.  Springer  would  prohibit 
a  strike  and  prohibit  a  lockout  uniil 
July  1.  It  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  on  the  21st  of  June,  to  make  a 
progress  report  and  recommendations  lo 
the  Congress. 

This  is  about  the  sixth  time  in  the  \Z 
years  I  have  served  on  this  committee 
that  we  have  had  to  go  through  thjs 
exercise.  I  think  it  is  inexcusable  thit 
this  Congress  has  not  long  ago  passed  tl^e 
permanent  legislation  recommended  l^y 
the  President  in  this  field,  rather  th^ 
Involving  the  House  in  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

If  and  when  House  Joint  Resolutidn 
642  comes  out  of  committee,  and  it  should 
be  tliis  afternoon,  it  must  receive  im- 
mediate action  by  this  House  and  the 
Senate.  Otherwise  the  economy  is  in  moit 
serious  jeoptirdy.  f 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMTTTEfc 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  1.  AS  AMENDEB), 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  MAY  26  | 

Mr.  MTTJfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  o|i 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night on  May  26  to  file  a  report  on  HJl.  1, 
as  amended.  J 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  Bo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froip 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAILROAD  STRIKE 

(Mr.   LATTA   asked   and   was   give|i 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  h)s 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  DKvnrzi. 
I  think  this  word  should  be  added: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Coe 
mittee  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unit 
States  should  have  gotten  down  to  busi- 
ness on  yesterday  and  resolved  this 
matter  thm,  rather  than  to  wait  until 
today.  I  Just  came  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee where  we  are  waiting  word  th4t 
this  committee  has  reported  a  bill  and  Is 
requesting  a  rule.  This  Congress  should 
not  be  proceeding  at  a  leisurely  pace-r- 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  national  railroaid 
strike  and  the  whole  country  is  belnig 
inconvenienced.  , 

We  have  heard  that  the  motor  coni- 
panles  are  already  las^g  off  people,  thie 
mails  are  crippled,  and  people  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  get  to  work.  The  whole 
economy  will  be  affected  in  another  day. 
Yet,  this  Congress  failed  to  take  a:^ 
action  yesterday  and  is  moving  at  a 
snails  pace  today.  The  country  demands 
and  deserves  action  by  this  Congress 
now — today. 


ITTEp 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMTl 
ON  RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIU- 
NIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  PILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 

Mr.   BiADDEN.  Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tOj- 
night  to  file  a  privileged  report. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.  Rzs.  418 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COUOHTilN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  yesterday's 
session.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  Jis  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  91,  the  vote  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7271,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Commission  on  C^vil  Rights,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea" ; 

On  rollcall  No.  92,  the  vote  on  the  bill 
HJl.  5257,  amending  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"; 

On  rollcall  No.  93,  the  vote  on  the  bill 
HJl.  56,  to  provide  for  a  national  en- 
vironmental data  system,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea" ; 

On  rollcall  No.  94,  the  vote  on  the  bill 
HJl.  5060,  to  prohibit  shooting  {inimals 
from  aircraft,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"; 
and 

On  rollcall  No.  95,  the  vote  on  the  bill 
HJl.  2587,  to  establish  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


HOUSE  FOOD  SERVICE  COST 
ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  92-205)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  429),  authorizing  the  pasmient 
of  additionsd  amounts  out  of  the  House 
contingent  fund  to  defray  expenses  of 
the  House  restaurant  and  the  cafeteria 
and  other  food  service  facilities  of  the 
House  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1971,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rks.  429 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe  House  ot 
Representatives  Is  authorized  to  pay,  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  such 
amounts,  In  addition  to  the  funds  provided 
for  the  House  reetatirant  and  the  cafeteria 
and  other  food  service  facilities  of  the  House 
by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1871  (84  Stat.  813;  PubUc  Law  91-882).  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  and  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  operation  of  such  restaurant 
and  facilities  for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TELEPHONE  ALLOWANCES  OF  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-206)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  418),  relating  to 
telephone  allowances  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  as  of  April  i, 
1971.  imtU  otherwise  provided  by  law.  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
reimburse,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House — 

(1)  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Resident  Commission  from 
Puerto  Rico  In  an  amount  not  more  than 
$450  quarterly  for  charges  for  strictly  official 
telephone  service  Incurred  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and 

(2)  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  an  amount  not  more  than  $450 
quarterly  for  charges  for  strictly  official  tele- 
phone service  incurred  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  Any  unused  portion  of  each  quarterly 
allowance  provided  by  this  section  shall  lapse. 
The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
committee  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section.  The  amounts  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  provided  by  law  which  may  be 
available  for  payment  of  charges  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Effective  as  of  April  1.  1971,  imtll 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  reimburse  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  frtMU 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  In  an 
amount  not  more  than  $300  quarterly,  upon 
certification  of  the  Delegate,  for  official  office 
expenses  incvured  within  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 161.  Ninetieth  Congress,  adopted  May  11, 
1967,  and  enacted  as  permanent  law  by  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1968  (82  Stat.  318;  Public  Law  90-392) ,  shaU 
not  be  effective  in  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress on  and  after  AprU  1,  1971;  and,  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions or  this  resolution  as  permanent  law, 
the  provisions  of  such  House  Resolution  161 
are  repealed. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINa  ADDITIONAL  POSTAGE 
FOR  MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-207)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  420),  providing 
additional  postage  for  Members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rks.  420 

Resolved,  That  (a)  In  addition  to  postage 
stamps  authorized  to  be  furnished  tmder 
any  other  provision  of  law,  untU  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  procure  and  furnish 
United  States  postage  stamps  (1)  to  each 
Representative,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  an  amoimt  not  ex- 
ceeding $210  and  (2)  to  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  uiwn 
request  of  the  chairman  thereof,  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $130. 

(b)  In  addition  to  postage  stamps  author- 
ized under  any  other  provision  of  law,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  the  ma- 
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jorlty  and  minority  whips  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  each  be  allowed  United 
States  postage  stamps  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $190,  and  the  following  officers  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  shall  each  be  al- 
lowed such  stamps  In  the  amounts  herein 
specified  as  follows:  The  Clerk  of  the  House, 
$340;  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $250;  the  Door- 
keeper. $210;  and  the  Poetmaster,  $170. 

(c)  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
tills  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  reading  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

M^  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  this  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
resolution  represents  an  increase  in  the 
Members'  postage  allowances  calculated 
at  the  percentage  of  increase  in  postal 
rates  which  went  into  effect  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  losing  no  time  in 
getting  this  increase  into  effect;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  TTiat 
is  quite  right,  and  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary. Our  rates  have  been  increased  to 
8  cents  and  to  11  cents,  an  average  of 
30  percent.  This  merely  will  allow  us 
exactly  the  same  number  of  mailings  as 
we  would  have  had  before  the  action  by 
the  new  Postal  Department,  whatever  it 
calls  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  another  interest- 
ing development  of  this  so-called  postal 
reform  bill  that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  supported  so  enthusi- 
astically a  year  ago.  So  it  is  all  coming 
back  now  to  haunt  us. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  it 
is  coming  back  to  haunt  us. 

In  the  course  of  answering  the  inquiry 
I  might  say  that  I  was  one  who  last  year 
made  the  mistake  of  voting  for  the  new 
postal  system.  I  should  like  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  did  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  purge  his  soul  here  so  early 
in  the  day.  PVartxmately.  I  do  not  have  to 
do  so  with  respect  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not. 
He  has  gently  reminded  me  on  a  couple 
of  recent  occasions,  and  I  have  confessed 
to  him  privately  what  I  am  now  confess- 
ing for  the  record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl«nan  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemsm 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  confess  anything, 
because  I  smelled  that  one  a  long  way 
off  and  voted  against  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  made  my  senses 
extremely  acute  was  that  I  saw  the  gen- 
tleman who  calls  himself  the  Postmaster 
General — I  do  not  think,  personally,  he 


can  run  a  wheelbarrow  out  of  a  ditch, 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there — try- 
ing to  persuade  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  bending  his  ear  one  night  in  the  ex- 
clusive precincts  of  the  Cosmos  Club. 
When  he  could  not  convince  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  there  that  was  enough 
for  me;  I  did  not  want  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  users  of  the 
mails  across  the  country  can  make  the 
adjustment  to  the  new  postal  rates  and 
especially  adjust  their  incomes  to  i>ay  for 
the  new  postal  rates  as  fast  as  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[ROU  No.  96] 

Abourezk 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

EUberg 

Moorhead 

Calif. 

Foley 

Morgan 

Ashley 

Ford, 

Nix 

Badlllo 

WUlIam  D. 

Patman 

Baring 

Fraser 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Barrett 

Gettys 

Rallsback 

Blester 

Olalmo 

Randall 

Blackburn 

Gray 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blatnlk 

Green.  Oreg. 

Roy 

Brooks 

Green,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ruppe 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hathaway 

Sandman 

Cellar 

Hubert 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Henderson 

Schneebeli 

Chisholm 

Hillis 

Stuckey 

Clark 

Hogan 

Teague,  Tex 

Clay 

Ichord 

Udall 

Collins,  111. 

Karth 

Wldnall 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Wilson, 

Gorman 

Mcculloch 

Charles  H 

Dent 

McKlnney 

Wright 

Dlggs 

Mathlas, 

Wyatt 

Dowdy 

Calif. 

Yatron 

Dwyer 

Mikva 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  CJeisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  14,  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  6674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  Increase  In  the 
appropriations  authorization  foe  the  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3613,  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  437  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  437 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  sh&U  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o*  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  3613) 
to  provide  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  providing 
needed  public  services,  and  for  other  ptir- 
pose6.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
nUnorlty  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and 
Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3613  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions.  After  the  passage  of  HJl. 
3613,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  31,  and  it  shall  then 
be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  3613  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  437 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3613  to  provide  during  times  of  high 
imemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  providing  needed  public  services, 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  and,  after  passage  of  HJl. 
3613,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  31  and  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
amend  it  with  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3613  is  to  provide 
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Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  to  provld^ 
services  to  people. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  provided 
with  authority  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  units  of  Federal,  State,  and  loca| 
governments,  public  agencies  and  insti-j 
tutions  which  are  subdivisions  of  govern-* 
ment,  or  Indian  tribes  on  reservations! 
in  order  to  assist  financially  to  provide 
employment  in  Jobs  providing  needeq 
public  services.  , 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  is  author-l 
ized  for  fiscal  year  1971 — ending  June  30j 
1971 ;  $750  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
1972,  and  $1  billion  is  authorized  for  eacq 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  population 
passed  200  million  last  year  and  today  it 
is  approximately  206  million.  Seventy^ 
one  percent  of  that  figure  live  in  urbaii 
areas  throughout  the  Nation.  The  im-* 
employment  situation  varies  in  localities! 
some  cities  having  as  high  as  15  to  20 
percent  ond  others  as  low  as  4  to  6  per'j 
cent.  Unemployment  over  the  Natloq 
moved  up  to  5.1  million  In  April  of  thlA 
year;  up  approximately  2.5  million  since 
January  1969.  ] 

The  unemployment  areas  have  inj 
creased  remarkably  during  that  period  of 
time.  In  January  1969  we  had  six  majo^ 
unemployment  areas  and  today  we  have 
52  scattered  throughout  the  country.   1 

Living  costs  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1971  were  4.9  percent  above  a  year  aga 
Buying  power  of  rank  and  file  worker! 
is  less  than  in  1969,  and  even  below  1965L 
Industrial  production  is  below  levels  of 
last  siumner  and  industrial  operating 
rate  is  down  73  percent  of  capacity.  Prof-t 
its  were  up  In  the  first  quarter  of  thli 
year;  bank  profits  continue  to  skyrocketl 
dividend  pesmients  are  increasing.         i 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  get  adl 
ditional  imemplojrment  fvmds  into  es* 
peclally  hard-hit  areas.  The  principal 
benefit  of  this  legislation  is  providing 
Jobs  which  are  engaged  in  public  service 
to  the  people,  such  sis  community  better* 
ment  projects  to  make  additions  to  th^ 
work  force  In  vital  areas  of  public  safety! 
to  Improve  and  expand  recreation  prol 
grams,  public  education,  transportationt 
and  to  many  other  things  that  will  bene* 
fit  stricken  communities.  This  leglslatloi> 
provides  for  work  programs  of  substan* 
tlal  Import  which  will  give  the  communlt 
ties  much-needed  projects  and  improve- 
ments for  future  generations. 

The  Rules  Committee,  at  Its  hearing  oii 
this  bill  last  Tuesday,  rejected  the  effor^ 
to  substitute  an  administration  bill  which 
does  not  begin  to  cover  the  provisions  fo^ 
work  production  and  employment  that 
HH.  3613  calls  for.  This  so-called  sub* 
stltute  bill,  which  1  understand  an  effori 
wUl  be  made  to  have  the  House  consldet 
during  the  debate,  has  not  been  givep 
either  public  or  private  hearings  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  1| 
being  submitted  by  the  administration 
after  It  had  been  conceived  and  drawij 
up  the  President's  strategy  committee  iij 
the  White  House.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
House  will  reject  even  any  rwnote  con* 
slderatlon  of  the  same  with  immediate 
dispatch.  I 

The  funds  which  are  unobligated  at  tht 
end  of  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred  to  i 
special     employment     assistance    fund 
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which  would  be  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury. The  imobllgated  funds  would  be 
available  to  the  fimd  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  Two  himdred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  would  be  author- 
ized as  necessary  to  assure  that  the  fund 
would  have  at  least  $250  million  at  the 
end  of  such  year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  units  of  local  govern- 
ments, or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  Indian 
tribes  which  have  areas  within  such 
units,  where  the  rate  of  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  6  percent  for  3  consecu- 
tive months. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  appropria- 
ted, except  those  authorized  for  the 
fund,  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  and  within  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  which  the  total  nxunber  of 
imemployed  within  the  State  or  local 
area  bears,  respectively,  to  the  total  un- 
employed nationally  and  in  the  State. 
The  remaining  20  percent,  the  Secretary 
may  distribute  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
We  would  be  authorized  to  use  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  funds  for  training  and 
manpower  services. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  an  annual  activity  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  437  in  order  that  the 
bUl  may  be  considered  and  debated  im- 
der  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  rule  will 
be  adopted  without  any  major  opposi- 
tion.         

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  437,  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  provides  for  3 
hours  of  debate  under  an  open  rule  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  3613  entitled,  "To 
provide  during  times  of  unemployment 
for  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment for  imemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  the  bill  is  open  for  amendment 
under  an  open  rule,  and,  if  passed,  the 
rule  provides  that  the  language  of  H.R. 
3613  can  be  substituted  Instead  of  the 
langxiage  of  S.  31.  which  has  already 
been  passed. 

Now.  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  bill  H.R.  8141  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Rules  Committee 
with  the  request  that  it  be  made  in  or- 
der as  a  substitute.  This  request  lost  on 
a  vote  cf  8  to  7.  It  is  my  Intention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  previ- 
ous question  either  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  quorum,  or  if  a  suflBcient  number  is 
here,  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays.  If  the 
previous  question  is  voted  down,  and  if 
I  am  recognized,  or  if  someone  else  on 
this  side  is  recognized,  it  is  our  intenticm 
to  offer  the  language  as  contained  in 
H.R.  8141. 

On  page  2  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
437 > .  which  we  are  presently  considering, 
at  the  end  of  line  4.  add  the  following: 

It  shall  alxo  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  8141  as  a  substitute 
for  the  said  committee  amendment. 


There  are  copies  of  this  on  the  desk  If 
anybody  wants  to  see  it.  This  is  typical 
language  used  In  a  rule  when  another  bill 
is  made  in  order  to  be  considered.  In  the 
instant  bill,  the  committee  amendment 
Is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  because 
all  of  the  original  language  of  H.R.  3613 
was  stricken  and  new  language  was 
added.  The  bill  which,  if  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  which  will  be  made 
In  order,  is  the  so-called  Esch  bill,  H.R. 
8141.  This  is  entitled  "To  provide  Federal 
revenue  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  afford  them  broad  discretion  in  fur- 
nishing training  employment  opportuni- 
ties needed  by  individuals  to  qualify  for 
satlsfjring  and  self-supporting  employ- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to 
argue  for  or  against  either  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  explain  what  I  believe  the 
differences  to  be  In  the  two  bills,  and  why 
we  should  have  the  opportunity  or, 
rather,  the  membership  should  have  the 
opportimity  to  work  its  will  on  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8141.  After  all,  there 
is  not  any  partisan  problem  or  difference 
when  It  comes  to  unemployment,  because 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  just  as 
anxious  to  reduce  imemployment,  re- 
gardless of  their  party  afHllation.  By  the 
same  token,  to  just  be  presented  with  a 
bill  and  not  permit  the  Members  to  con- 
sider any  alternative  is.  in  my  opinion, 
unfair. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
hearings  were  not  held  on  H.R.  8141.  I 
think  that  is  a  true  statement  so  far  as 
the  bill  H.R.  8141  is  concerned,  because 
that  bin  was  not  actually  introduced  untU 
May  6.  However,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  problem,  practically  all  of  the  ques- 
tions and  subject  matter  which  are  in 
H.R.  8141  were  discussed  during  the  hear- 
ings. In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  Isist 
session  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill 
H.R.  19519.  It  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  other  body.  It  was  vetoed,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  by  the  President,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  veto  was  sustained  in  the  other 
body.  In  my  opinion.  In  reading  these  bills 
over,  H.R.  3613,  the  bill  which  Is  pre- 
sented here  today,  is  not  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, or  does  not  have  many  more  changes 
in  it  than  the  bill  H.R.  19519  liad  in  it. 
which  the  House  and  the  other  body 
passed  last  year. 

So  probably  the  statement  is  correct 
that  hearings  were  not  specifically  held 
on  H.R.  8141.  but  the  subject  matter  has 
been  gone  into  time  and  time  again  with 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Now.  as  to  the  differences  of  the  bill, 
which  will  be  the  only  opportunity  you 
will  have  to  learn  a  little  bit  about  H.R. 
8141,  unless  the  rule  is  voted  down,  and 
then  we  are  able  to  offer  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute. These  two  bills  are  quite  different. 
H.R.  3613  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  an  additional  program  in  a  whole  series 
of  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs 
coming  under  the  general  heading  of 
manpower  training  and  development.  I 
do  not  know  whether  anybody  in  this 
august  body  knows  how  many  manpower 
training  programs  or  retraining  pro- 
grams we  have.  Testimony  indicated  21, 
23,  25.  and  I  think  somebody  said  there 
may  be  as  many  as  35  programs,  but  in 
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any  event  there  are  a  number  of  them. 
H.R.  8141  is  somewhat  of  a  new  approach 
for  trying  to  restructure  the  manpower 
grant-in-aid  programs,  and  it  includes 
therein  the  revenue  sharing  and  block 
grant  concept  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Both  bills  provide  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed. 

H.R.  3613  contains  that  and  nothing 
more,  adding  that  assistance  category 
to  those  already  in  existence.  HJl.  8141 
restructures  manpower  programs  gener- 
ally, as  suggested  in  the  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  and  Includes  public  service 
employment  as  one  component  part  of 
the  entire  program. 

H.R.  3613  provides  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  local,  State  and  units  of  the 
Federal  Government.  With  such  funds 
governmental  units  may  then  employ  in 
public  service  jobs  the  locally  unem- 
ployed. On  a  national  basis,  the  program 
goes  Into  effect  whenever  the  rate  of  un- 
employment reaches  4.5  percent  for  a  3- 
month  period.  It  is  shut  off  when,  for  a 
similar  period,  unemployment  falls  below 
4.5  percent.  Special  assistance  is  also 
available,  including  additional  fimding, 
in  local  areas  where  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment reaches  6  percent  for  a  3- 
month  period.  Through  fiscal  1975  a  total 
of  $4,950,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the 
two  programs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  create 
the  jobs  for  150,000  minimum  and  160,- 
000  possibly.  I  believe  If  my  mathematics 
Is  correct,  dividing  150,000  into  $4,950,- 
000,000  comes  to  about  $33,000  per  per- 
son. 

HJl.  8141  is  a  new  approach  In  fund- 
ing, basically  following  earlier  block 
grant  concepts  combined  with  the  man- 
power revenue-sharing  proposals  of  the 
President. 

The  bill  consolidates  a  dozen  narrow 
categorical  manpower  training  programs 
into  a  single,  fiexible  approach — Includ- 
ing public  service  employment  assistance. 
It  decentralizes  the  administration  of 
the  program  by  giving  the  States  and 
local  govenunent  units  control  over  the 
design  of  their  local  programs  in  order 
to  meet  local  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. One  result  of  this  will  be  that  in- 
stead of  the  Department  of  Labor  being 
required  to  actually  individually  oversee 
and  administer  some  10,000  separate 
contracts  with  all  sorts  of  governmental 
units  and  public  and  some  private  agen- 
cies, such  day-to-day  administrative  re- 
sponsibility will  rest  with  about  350  local 
units  of  government  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility over  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  local  area — of  course,  this 
will  be  under  final  Federal  fiscal  audit. 
With  Its  personnel  freed  from  dally  de- 
tail and  administrative  work  by  the  bill, 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  charged  in 
title  n  of  the  bill,  HJl.  8141,  with  leader- 
ship in  such  areas  as  demonstration  and 
pilot  projects,  technical  asslstanc;  to  lo- 
cal programs,  basic  research  Into  new 
concepts  and  the  development  of  a 
nationwide  computerized  job  bank. 

For  fiscal  1971  H.R.  8141  authorizes  up 
to  $500  milUon — any  part  of  which  may 
be  used  for  public  service  employment 
programs  In  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment. Beginning  In  January  1972  the  bill 
authorizes  and  I  quote,  "such  sxuns  as 


may  be  necessary"  are  authorized  to 
carry  out  all  the  newly  combined  man- 
power training  programs.  No  "triggering 
figure"  is  Involved  in  the  allocation  of 
these  funds — as  is  required  by  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Each  program  handled  by  a  State  or 
local  government  could  be  Individually 
tailored  to  local  conditions  and  factors 
by  the  local  program  sponsors — ^no  re- 
quirement to  squeeze  a  local  situation 
into  a  prepackaged  Federal  program 
would  be  required. 

The  bill,  H.R.  8141,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  House  bill  is  clearly  nongermane 
and  it  could  not  be  offered  here  today  un- 
less the  resolution  setting  forth  the 
rule.  House  Resolution  437,  made  it 
germane. 

So.  ais  I  said  previously,  the  only  possi- 
bility we  may  have  to  consider  HJl.  8141 
at  this  time  will  be  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  make  it  in  order.  If  that  is 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Members, 
then  it  can  be  considered.  If  not,  tiien  it 
cannot  be  considered. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  very  honestly  stated  that  he 
will  extend  hearings  to  H.R.  8141.  But,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  Members  are  pretty  well 
familiar  with  these  programs.  We  have 
had  that  around  here  for  a  good  many 
years  and  we  are  all  interested  in  getting 
people  off  the  imemployment  rolls.  I 
think  we  could  well  consider  the  bill, 
H.R.  8141.  here  today  and  tomorrow 
while  we  are  considering  the  committee 
bill,  H.R.  3613. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  attempting  to 
cast  any  aspersions  on  anybody,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  I  get  the  feeling 
around  here  that  maybe  it  is  not  the 
subject  matter  that  some  Members  might 
be  afraid  of  considering,  but  maybe  it 
has  something  to  do  with  politics.  I  do 
not  know  whether  It  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  maybe 
some  Members  do  not  want  the  admin- 
istration bill  or  that  any  Republicans 
would  be  interested  In  taking  people  off 
unemployment.  Maybe  that  is  a  matter 
which  only  the  people  on  my  right  feel 
that  they  can  control.  Maybe  they  would 
prefer  that  this  bill  were  passed  and 
then  vetoed  so  they  might  have  some 
argument  next  year  that  the  Republicans 
are  against  those  who  are  unemployed. 
I  do  not  know.  I  just  listen  to  tilings  that 
I  hear. 

But  I  fail  to  understand  why,  with  the 
tremendous  knowledge  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels), 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  ,  and  others  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  that  they  could  not  ex- 
plain the  defects  of  HJl.  8141  if  it  is  de- 
fective, and  that  the  Members  would 
support  their  opposition,  if  their  argu- 
ments were  in  order. 

Unless  the  previous  question  is  voted 
down,  the  Members  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  HJl.  8141.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  seem  to  me  the  Members 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  their 
will.  I  hope  the  majority  of  the  Members 
will  Join  me  in  voting  down  the  previous 
question  so  the  amendment  can  be  offered 


which  would  make  H.R.  8141  In  order  for 
consideration  under  the  resolution  which 
we  are  considering  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  I  do  have  some  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mi*. 
Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  requested  that 
the  Members  make  in  order  the  substi- 
tute by  voting  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  previous  question  should  be 
adopted.  The  rule  is  an  open  one  and 
the  bill  would  be  subject  to  the  usual 
amendment  process.  But,  we  should  not 
waive  the  rules  of  the  House  to  permit 
the  substitute  of  a  bill  with  a  much 
broader  purpose  than  the  bill  reported. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  has 
the  single  purpose  of  providing  local  and 
State  government  the  financial  help  to 
create  new  job  opportunities  In  public 
service.  It  does  not  alter  or  amend  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  or  legislation. 
The  substitute  repeals  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Act  and  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  sub- 
stitute alters  the  means  ol  allocating 
funds  and  changes  the  mechanisms  and 
agencies  involved  in  manpower  training 
programs. 

What  would  happen  to  the  Job  Corps 
under  H.R.  8141,  the  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  bill;  Mainstream;  concentrated 
employment  programs:  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  and  other  ongoing  voca- 
tional education  programs? 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  Republican 
friends  want  to  make  in  order  to  now 
consider  a  bill  on  the  fioor  of  this  House 
where  there  have  been  no  hearings  and 
no  one  knows  what  the  full  consequences 
will  be. 

We  are  going  to  give  all  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President  on  revenue  shar- 
ing, in  the  field  of  education  iind  In  the 
field  of  manpower,  thorough  study  and 
public  hearings  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  They  should 
not  be  brought  here  at  this  time  and 
rammed  down  the  throats  of  the  Mem- 
bers before  any  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  the  committee  to  probe  In  depth 
the  proposals  submitted  by  the  President. 

We  bring  before  the  House  H.R.  3613. 
a  single-purpose  public  service  employ- 
ment bill.  It  provides  jobs.  It  has  an- 
other purpose.  It  will  allow  local  com- 
munities to  provide  broadened  public 
services  in  the  fields  of  recreation,  edu- 
cation, health,  conservation,  and  other 
public  services.  Schools,  public  libraries, 
parks,  will  have  enlarged  employment 
capabilities  to  broaden  services. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  our  com- 
munities are  on  the  rocks.  They  do  not 
have  the  necessary  financial  resources 
in  many  areas  to  assure  adequate  fire 
protection,  police  protection,  and  to  pro- 
vide water  and  sanitation  facilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PEBIONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hii.  3613 
will    give    to    our    local    communities 
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throughout  this  country  public  services 
they  will  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain 
because  of  inadequate  revenues  at  |the 
local  level,  at  the  municipal  level,  an^  at 
many  other  governmental  levels. 

We  will  be  rendering  great  service  to 
the  Americta  people  by  voting  the  pre- 
vious question  here  today  because  the 
substitute  should  not  be  made  in  order. 
It  is  not  germane.  We  should  pass  iJl. 
3613.  I  _ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Sp^k- 
er,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Esch)  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obviofisly 
rise  to  ask  the  House  to  consider  voting 
"no"  on  the  previous  question  in  otder 
that  HJl.  8141  may  be  presented  to  the 
House  and  that  the  House  may  worl^  its 
will  on  this  question  of  manpower  train- 
ing and  unempl03Tnent.  Surely  there  i$  no 
one  in  this  body  who  is  afraid  to  let  the 
House  work  its  will  on  this  matter,  "this 
is  what  we  are  asking  by  voting  na  on 
the  previous  question. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


the 
not 


fol- 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
point  of  order   that  a  quorum  is 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoru^  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mofe  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  t|ieir 
names: 

[Boll  No.  07] 

Price,  Tex, 

Pryor,  Ark 

Raiisback 

Randall 

Rooney,  Ps. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Schneebell 

sues 

Springer 

Stuckey 

TeagnJe,  Tei 

Thompson. 

N.J. 
tTdaU 
Wldnall 
WUson. 

Charles  E  . 
Wyatt 
Yatron 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  |)po- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dlspeised 
with.  1 


Aboureek 

Dwyer 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  La. 

CaUf. 

Ellberg 

Ashley 

PasceU 

BadlUo 

Foley 

Baring 

Praser 

Barrett 

Oettys 

Blester 

Glaimo 

Blackburn 

Gray 

Blatnlk 

Green.  Greg. 

Brooks 

Green,  Pa. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Byrne.  Pa. 

H*bert 

Carey.  NY. 

Howard 

CeUer 

Karth 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Clay 

McCulloch 

Conyers 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Corman 

Moorhead 

Davis,  Wis. 

Morgan 

E>ent 

NIchoU 

Dlggs 

Hlx 

DlnKAll 

Patman 

Dowdy 

Pike 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  3613.  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ft-om 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  has  4i^  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  reiterate  at 
this  time  the  procedure  which  will  take 


place  within  the  next  one-half  hour. 
There  will  be  a  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  allow  the  rule  to  be  opened  so 
that  the  substitute  bill  H.R.  8141  may  be 
made  in  order.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize,  if  you  believe  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  or- 
der— if  you  believe  the  House  should  be 
allowed  to  work  Its  will  pertaining  to 
manpower  training  Eind  to  the  question 
of  unemployment  in  the  country — then 
you  will  vote  no  on  the  previous  question. 
This  will  allow  an  amendment  to  the 
rule  to  be  offered  to  allow  HJl.  8141  to 
be  in  order. 

I  think  it  Is  also  Important  for  the 
House  to  recognize  while  we  have  been 
listening  to  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  under  H.R. 
3613,  the  question  Ls  not  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  public  service  employ- 
ment. 

Both  the  substitute  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  provide  that.  The  real  ques- 
tion here  Is  this:  Are  we  going  to  add  one 
more  categorical  program;  namely.  Pub- 
lic Service  Employment  to  the  existing 
hodgepodge,  or  is  this  House  going  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  reform  mtm- 
power  training  totally? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  question  before 
this  House.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  Members  of  this  House  that  hearings 
have  not  been  held  on  HJl.  8141. 1  would 
suggest  to  the  Members  that  H.R.  3613 
had  no  hearings  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee. H.R.  3613  embodies  many  con- 
cepts smd,  indeed,  an  entirely  new  section 
on  which  hearings  were  not  held. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  For  the 
past  2  years  the  House  in  its  committees 
and  its  debate  on  this  floor  has  been  de- 
bating manpower  training  reform.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  witness  after 
witness  after  witness,  be  they  those  who 
hold  expertise  in  the  field  of  manpower 
training,  be  they  Governors  or  be  they 
mayors,  recognize  that  the  present  man- 
power training  with  aU  of  its  categories 
is  not  working  and  that  there  is  a  need 
for  total  reform. 

If  those  of  us  in  the  House  beUeve  that 
we  need  to  reform  our  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  then  we  will  vote  "no"  on 
the  previous  question  in  order  to  allow 
the  House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Not  at  this  time. 

Surely  there  is  no  one  in  this  House 
who  is  afr£dd  to  have  the  House  work  Its 
will  on  this  question. 

The  question  of  unemployment  Is  of 
national  concern,  but  the  question  is  re- 
lated to  specific  problems  of  employment 
problem-areas  throughout  the  coimtry 
in  which  imemployment  is  high.  That 
reemphasizes  the  need  for  manpower 
training  reform  and  that  our  Nation  does 
have  its  pockets  of  unemplosrment. 

So,  we  ask  you  when  the  vote  comes 
on  the  previous  question  within  the  hour 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  previous  question  in 
order  to  allow  the  House  to  work  its  will. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other 
point  I  believe  that  should  be  made  and 
that  is  this:  If  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  we  go  back  and  hold  hearings  on 
manpower  training  reform,  it  is  recog- 
nized  even  by  the  opponents  of  HJl. 


8141  that  the  need  is  greater  than  just 
the  public  service  employment,  that  the 
total  system  does  need  to  be  basically 
reformed. 

So,  the  answer  from  the  standpoint  of 
logic  to  those  who  say  we  are  going  back 
and  hold  manpower  training  hearings  Is 
this:  They  admit  that  the  present  man- 
power program  Is  not  working.  The  time 
to  act  in  this  House  is  now. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, and  the  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee for  the  extremely  fine  Job  they  have 
done  in  bringing  this  bill,  H.R.  3613,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

While  the  directionless  and  antiquated 
economic  policies  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration have  produced  massive  imem- 
ployment and  a  recessionary  economy, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  through 
this  committee  and  subcommittee,  is  act- 
ing to  reverse  the  tide  of  unemployment 
and  to  rescue  the  State,  coimty,  and 
municipal  governments  from  economic 
ruin. 

The  President,  In  his  budget,  has 
ignored  many  of  the  vital  needs  for  the 
Nation  and  its  people.  He  has  chosen  to 
consider  a  high  imemployment  rate  as 
acceptable  and  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
unemployment  rate  means  that  individ- 
uals, working  men  and  women,  cannot 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 
Our  present  imemployment  rate 
throughout  the  Nation  is  6.1  percent, 
but  In  some  areas  of  the  country,  it  is  up 
to  10,  20,  and  even  over  30  percent.  More 
than  5  million  people  are  unemployed, 
another  million  have  stopped  seeking 
work  in  hopelessness  and  despair,  and 
millions  of  others  who  are  not  consid- 
ered unemployed  are  making  only  frac- 
tions of  their  previous  salaries  because 
they  are  working  part  time  or  seasonally. 

This  bUl  will  accomplish  two  extremely 
important  goals.  First,  it  will  provide 
work  for  many  of  the  unemployed  of  our 
Nation  and,  second,  it  will  provide  pub- 
lic services  to  our  citizens.  These  public 
services  have  been  diminished  or  cut  off 
entirely  because  this  administration  has 
not  considered  them  Important  enough 
to  fund  and  in  some  cases  is  even  hold- 
ing back  appropriated  funds  that  would 
have  allowed  Important  local  programs 
to  continue. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of 
legislation.  It  provides  jobs  to  people 
anxious  to  work  and  able  to  contribute  to 
the  good  of  our  society.  It  returns  them 
to  the  role  of  productive  citizens  and 
contributing  citizens  rather  than  as  de- 
pendents on  the  economy.  It  also  helps 
the  subdivisions  of  our  Government 
to  provide  services  to  the  people.  These 
services  include  schools,  public  safety, 
health,  and  environmental  quality  con- 
trol. 

The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  last  year, 
passed  a  comprehensive  manpower  blU 
containing  a  public  service  employment 
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program.  The  President  vetoed  that  bill 
on  December  16.  The  bill  we  have  here 
today  is  a  modified  version  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  manpower  bill.  It  addresses 
Itself  to  the  serious  problem  of  high 
unemployment  and  curtailment  of 
needed  services.  This  is  truly  an  emer- 
gency emplojTnent  bill.  The  employment 
rate  remains  high,  people  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits, and  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion do  not  provide  new  jobs. 

Again,  I  commend  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen and  urge  support  for  this  much 
needed  and  extremely  important  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
»flnnesota  (Mr.  Quxe)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  had  held  the 
hearings  and  considered  the  administra- 
tion's bill  which  they  call  special  reve- 
nue sharing  for  manpower,  we  would  not 
have  had  this  problem  because  we  could 
have  put  together  a  comprehensive  man- 
power bill  which  would  have  included 
public  service  employment. 

This  is  the  action  we  should  have 
taken.  We  had  done  the  preliminary 
work,  and  there  would  not  have  been  any 
great  difficulty  at  all  for  us  to  hold  a 
few  more  hearings  and  have  reported  a 
truly  comprehensive  manpower  bill.  But 
evidently  the  majority  of  our  committee 
wanted  to  have  public  service  employ- 
ment considered  separately  rather  than 
in  consideration  of  the  full  manpower 
bUl. 

The  title,  special  revenue  sharing  for 
manpower  does  not  mean  revenue  shar- 
ing in  the  sense  of  the  kind  of  general 
revenue  sharing  that  Is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  because 
really  it  is  a  consideration  of  the  man- 
power programs. 

As  you  know,  there  are  about  10,000 
different  contracts  at  the  present  time 
in  the  manpower  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  All  this  bill 
does  is  add  another  categorical  program 
to  it,  another  categorical  program  which 
would  include  in  this  case  every  incor- 
porated municipality,  every  county  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  Indian 
tribes  on  reservations,  as  well  as  public 
services  and  institutions  that  are  sub- 
divisions of  State  and  local  governments. 
This  means  that  there  could  be  an  esti- 
mated 80,000  individual  units  of  local 
government  which  could  be  applying  for 
funding  under  this  act.  Now,  it  is  not 
expected  that  all  80,000  would  apply,  but 
I  think  you  could  estimate  that  at  least 
20,000  would  apply. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  on  top  of  the 
10,000  contracts  and  grants  that  are  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Labor  now  which 
are  causing  so  much  difficulty  in  admin- 
istering that  program.  The  administra- 
tion is  suggesting  that  we  include  or  per- 
mit the  consolidation  of  the  manpower 
programs  so  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  can  administer  them  so 
they  fit  the  needs  of  their  people. 

I  think  It  is  unreasonable,  if  you  read 
that  legislation,  to  see  what  each  of  the 
local  units  of  government  has  to  go 
through  in  order  to  secure  funding:  six 
pages  of  requirements,  beginning  on  page 


23  of  the  bill.  Your  mall  will  be  flooded 
with  requests  for  funding.  If  this  legis- 
lation should  pass.  But  your  communi- 
ties just  would  not  be  able  to  get  funds 
very  quickly  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  deluged  by  requests  and  the  unit 
of  government  tied  up  by  the  Federal 
red  tape. 

I  suggest  that  we  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  in  order  to  permit  the  sub- 
stitute H.R.  8141  to  be  offered,  and 
in  this  way  you  can  bring  together  the 
kind  of  manpower  consolidation  that  this 
body  adopted  in  the  last  Congress — and 
do  it  in  a  way  that  would  be  of  most 
assistance  to  the  unemployed.  If  we  only 
vote  down  the  previous  question  it  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  consider  aU 
manpower  programs  of  MDTA  and  EGA 
together.  It  is  unreasonable  to  be  plac- 
ing one  patchwork  categorical  program 
on  top  of  another  in  the  manpower  field 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  few 
years  and  the  Democrats  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committte  propose  to  do 
in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ctdifomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  are  right  on 
target. 

Our  choice  today  is  whether  we  limit 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
once  again  in  their  ability  to  receive  a 
full  range  of  services  or  whether  we  en- 
able mayors  and  (jovemors  to  offer  flexi- 
ble, full  services  to  those  in  need. 

By  voting  "no"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, the  House  would  allow  H.R.  8141 
to  be  considered. 

I  urge  the  House  to  recognize  the  very 
real  limitations  in  H.R.  3613  and  to  open 
the  rule  so  that  we  can  work  to  provide 
a  comprehensive,  meaningful  manpower 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  minutes  ago  we  listened  to 
a  very  strident  attack  on  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Nixon  administration  by 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

I  was  struck  by  one  fact  as  I  listened 
to  that  attack  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
he  made  no  concession  whatever  In  the 
speech  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  2 
years  we  have  been  in  the  very  important 
and  very  delicate  transition  between  war 
and  peace. 

Contrary  to  the  period  between  1965 
and  1968  when  the  Vietnam  war  reached 
its  height  with  expenditures  of  $30  bil- 
lion— contrary  to  that  period  when  em- 
ployment in  the  defense  sector  of  the 
private  economy  was  going  up  from  2.1 
to  3.6  million — that  has  been  going  the 
other  way — and  that  more  than  1  mil- 
lioi  of  those  jobs  were  eliminated  be- 
cause of  our  desire  to  make  that  kind  of 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 

I  read  just  yesterday  an  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  about  the  current  col- 
lege generation  and  how  with  their  sense 
of  frustration  and  insecurity  they  are 
ev«i  going  back  to  the  Howdy  Doody 


days  and  going  back  to  the  Hc^)pftlong 
C?assidy  days  tmd  Captain  Bob  and  the 
peanut  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
more  than  a  little  of  that  kind  of  nostal- 
gia on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
in  this  House  this  afternoon.  They  want 
to  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  piling 
up  yet  one  more  category  of  program  on 
top  of  these  others  that  have  failed  so 
many  times  In  the  past. 

As  I  listened  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  he  made  a  very 
revealing  comment  indeed.  He  said  that 
instead  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
special  revenue-glaring  program  for  the 
flexibility  it  would  give  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  tailor  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  might  really  bring  order  out 
of  the  chtujs  that  exists  today  in  all  too 
many  of  our  manpower  training  pro- 
grams— instead  of  this  opportunity,  he 
said — and  I  quote  him : 

Instead — I  bring  before  you  a  simple  little 
public  service  employment  bill  to  make  jobs. 

Well,  that  is  just  the  trouble.  I  dis- 
agree with  that.  The  problem  confront- 
ing our  country  is  not  simple — it  is  not 
simple.  The  aggregate  unemployment 
rate  is  indeed  statistic  of  6.1  percent,  and 
with  which  I  certainly  find  no  favor — 
and  I  would  agree  that  the  level  of  un- 
employment is  solely  and  totally  unac- 
ceptable. But  to  stand  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House  and  suggest  we  have  in  this  a 
simple  Uttle  probl«n  that  lends  itself  to 
a  simple  little  solution  of  the  very  kinds 
of  programs  that  all  have  failed  in  the 
past,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  Is  to  be 
disingenuous — that  is  to  keep  this  House 
from  learning  the  facts  about  what  kind 
of  proposal  could  give  us  a  solution  that 
all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
seeking  to  this  very  desperate  problem. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  treat- 
ing public  service  employment  as  panacea 
rather  than  as  one  of  the  many  man- 
power tools  that  we  need  to  use  and  that 
need  to  be  exploited  In  this  very  difficult 
period  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  What 
have  they  done?  The  majority  party  has 
once  again  elevated  this  as  a  sacred  cow 
to  a  kind  of  ideological  plateau  where 
either  you  are  for  people  and  against  un- 
emplo3Tnent  or  you  are  against  people 
and  for  unemployment  unless  you  accept 
one  more  of  their  taUormade  solutions. 

Well,  after  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  one  unhappy  experience  after 
another  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
heyday  of  the  1960's  and  the  Great  So- 
ciety, when  we  saw  the  opposition  party, 
the  Democratic  Party,  doing  what  they 
are  seeking  to  do  this  afternoon.  They 
seize  upon  a  worthy  objective,  and  what 
could  be  more  worthy  than  trying  to  do 
something  about  this  most  miserable  of 
all  human  problems,  the  failure  of  man 
to  have  a  job  to  enable  him  to  earn  brefid 
for  his  family?  So  they  seize  upon  that 
very  worthy  objective,  and  then  they  es- 
tablish a  narrow  program  that  is  abso- 
lutely too  limited  and  too  inflexible  to 
really  come  up  with  a  basic  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  then  they  wonder  why 
it  is  that  no  one  is  happy.  The  taxpayers 
&re  not  happy.  The  administrators  of  the 
program  are  not  happy.  The  cUents  are 
not  happy.  And  certainly  we  in  the  Con- 
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gress  are  less  than  satisfied  with  the  pjo- 
grams  that  have  been  enacted  over  the 
last  decade. 

I  want  to  point,  in  a  very  personal  way, 

and  I  think  as  a  fairly  concrete  example 

of  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  in  these 

brief  remarks — and  I  will  put  into  |he 

Record  some  tables  and  statistics  ttiat 

I  think  will  show  the  doubting  Thomases 

over  here  that  the  problem  of  structural 

unemployment  in  this  country  today  is 

not  going  to  lend  itself  so  easily  and  so 

simply  to  the  solution  that  they  select. 

Let  me  give  you  the  example  of  my 

own  hometown  of  Rockford,  HI.,  whjere 

today  there  are  some  9,000  people  out|  of 

work,  and  we  have  an  unemployment 

rate  that  is  higher  than  that  existing 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Over  S.OOq  of 

those  people  were  employed  In  durajble 

goods  manufacturing,  especially  in  the 

machine  tool  industry,  which  forms  the 

base  of  oui-  econcwny.  While  we  sholild 

do  everything  that  we  can  to  lighten  the 

impact  of  the  imemployment  in  that  |ln- 

d  us  try,  an  industry  that  is  particularly 

susceptible  to  economic  fluctuationsj  It 

hardly  seems  to  me  in  this  case  pu^)lic 

service  employment  Is  going  to  be  the 

answer  or  the  solution,  because  as  our 

economy  moves  back  into  the  big  expjtn- 

slonary  phase  that  I  am  sure  we  will  And 

ourselves  in  over  the  last  half  of  1|71, 

the  problem  in  much  of   the   durs»ble 

goods  sector  of  the  economy  Is  going  to 

be  the  very  opposite,  In  my  view.  THere 

will  be  a  shortage  of  skilled  manpower, 

with  consequent  Inflationary  pressures 

on  wages. 

It  would  simply  be  Irrational  on  our 
part  to  exacerbate  that  difBcult  prob- 
lem by  moving  workers  out  of  that  sec- 
tor and  putting  them  Into  temporary 
public  service  employment. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  looked  at  the 
hearings  before  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  legislation.  Mayor  after 
mayor  got  up  and  testified  before  those 
committees  that  what  they  wanted  were 
social  service  Jobs  In  medicine  and  in 
education,  and  so  on.  They  did  not  ^«ant 
temporary-relief-work  jobs.  They  w^t- 
ed  permanent  employment. 

Yet,  I  think  what  you  are  doingj  by 
tying  public  service  employment  to  a 
triggering  mechanism,  as  you  do  in  this 
bill,  you  will  be  moving  people  in  end 
out  (rf  public  service  employment,  shut- 
tling them  out  like  they  were  so  m^ny 
dominoes,  providing  thran  with  no  need- 
ed skills — paraprofessionals,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  need  for  those  trying  tb  do 
something  about  the  medical  needf  of 
our  country. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  state  the  detail 
now,  but  I  will  put  in  the  Record! the 
breakdown  for  the  last  20  years  ^th 
relation  to  changes  in  the  monthly  tate 
of  unemployment.  But  if  I  have  time,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  they  weuld 
show  you  Just  how  vmrealistic,  how  cbva- 
pletely  unrealistic  this  approach  i«  of 
triggering  public  service  Jobs  to  a  niov- 
ing  average  of  overall  xmemploymertt  in 
the  country.  I  would  suggest  again  that 
to  stand  up  here  again  and  talk  about  a 
6.1 -percent  imemployment  rate  isi  to 
ignore  the  very  difBcult,  the  very  dellpate 
nature  of  this  problem,  and  you  iare 
going  to  go  in  with  a  massive  bludgeon 


instead  of  the  kind  of  scalpel  that  ought 
to  be  used  to  dissect  the  problem  and 
come  up  with  the  kind  of  rational  solu- 
tions that  will  make  sense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  ought  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question.  You  ought  to 
give  the  Members  of  the  House  the  op- 
portunity that  they  deserve  to  vote  on  a 
substantial  revenue-sharing  program, 
and  to  pass  the  general  revenue-sharing 
bill  that  we  have  been  pleading  for  these 
many  months  now  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
rule  on  H.R.  3613.  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971.  In  doing  so  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  that  this  in  no  way  im- 
plies I  oppose  the  concept  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  or  that  I  treat  lightly  the 
current  unacceptably  high  levels  of  un- 
employment. On  the  contrary,  I  strongly 
support  a  program  of  public  service  em- 
ployment as  an  essential  element  of  a 
balanced  manpower  policy.  I  would  not 
deny  for  a  moment  that  there  is  a  vast 
backlog  of  umnet  needs  at  the  local  and 
State  level  that  could  be  tackled  through 
a  constructive  public  service  employ- 
ment effort.  Nor  would  I  question  urgent 
need  to  develop  a  new  force  of  parapro- 
fessionals in  such  areas  as  education, 
health,  law  enforcement,  housing,  and 
the  like  to  supplement  and  improve  the 
delivery  of  many  conventional  public 
services  and  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  much  dispute  about  the  basic  policy 
objective  in  this  area  between  those  who 
sui>port  the  committee  bill  and  those, 
like  myself,  who  strongly  prefer  the  ad- 
ministration's manpower  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal.  As  has  been  the  case  in  so 
many  other  Instamces  during  the  past 
decade,  the  essential  difference  is  over 
means  or  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  delivered.  To  put  it  simply, 
the  committee  bill  would  establish  an- 
other inflexible,  overly  centralized, 
poorly  targeted  categorical  program 
which  in  my  view  would  not  be  very  well 
suited  to  sMXJomplishing  our  bsisic  man- 
power and  emi^oyment  objectives. 

Moreover,  rather  than  treating  public 
service  employment  as  c«ie  among  many 
manpower  tools,  its  ^xjnsors  have  ele- 
vated it  to  such  a  sacred  ideological  pla- 
tea.u,  as  to  make  questions  of  its  practi- 
cal limitations  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties beyond  the  pale  of  discussion.  As 
a  result,  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  re- 
peating the  disheartening  syndrome  that 
we  saw  all  too  often  during  the  heyday 
of  the  Great  Society.  Seize  upon  a  worthy 
objective;  promise  more  than  can  be  de- 
livered; establish  a  narrow  program  ut- 
terly too  limited  and  inflexible  to  ade- 
qiiately  tackle  the  problem;  and  then 
wonder  why  solutions  seem  unattainable 
and  why  no  one  is  happy — taxpayers,  ad- 
ministrators, clients — with  the  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  an  examination 
of  the  ciurent  unemployment  situation 
will  quite  clearly  reveal  both  the  inat- 
tention to  administrative  feasibility  and 
the  exaggerated  claims  of  efficacy  made 
for  public  service  employment  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  Our  current  eco- 
nomic difficulties  represent  a  highly  im- 
usual  mix  of  trends  and  developments ;  in 
some  cases,  public  service  employment  Is 


a  relevant  response  and  in  others  hardly 
so  at  all.  By  elevating  public  service  em- 
ployment to  the  status  of  a  panacea,  we 
are  ruiming  the  danger  of  obscuring 
these  vital  distinctions  and  establishing 
a  costly  program  which  is  clearly  not 
relevant  in  its  present  form  to  the  pecu- 
liar unemployment  problems  of  many 
communities. 

The  basic  fact  of  life  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  I  believe,  Is  that  very  often 
aggregate  or  overall  unemployment  rates 
obscure  more  than  they  reveal.  The  6.1 
percent  national  rate  for  April  tells 
nothing  about  the  distribution  of  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  country  nor 
among  differing  occupational  and  socio- 
economic groups.  Moreover,  even  identi- 
cal unemployment  rates  for  given  labor 
market  areas  may  mean  entirely  differ- 
ent things.  For  example,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Detroit  and  my  own  city 
of  Rockford  are  both  somewhat  above 
the  national  average.  Yet  the  main  cause 
of  the  current  high  unemployment  rate 
in  Rockford.  a  machine  tool  center,  Is 
the  recession  in  the  highly  sensitive  capi- 
tal goods  Industry.  In  Detroit,  by  con- 
trast, there  has  been  a  long-term  short- 
age of  jobs  for  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  unskilled  niral  migrants  who  have 
streamed  into  the  city  over  the  past  three 
decades  and  hence  a  chronically  high  un- 
employment rate.  The  point  obviously  is 
that  the  composition  of  the  unemployed 
labor  force  in  the  two  cities  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  that  quite  different  manpower 
programs  and  strategies  are  required. 
Yet.  according  to  the  committee  bill,  the 
two  cities  would  receive  roughly  propor- 
tional funds  when  the  real  need  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  is  not  proportional 
at  all.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that 
the  manpower  revenue  sharing  program 
embodied  in  the  Esch  substitute  would 
allow  local  manpower  officials  to  fashion 
programs  considerably  more  appropriate 
to  these  differing  compositions  of  the 
imemployed  labor  force. 

In  particular  I  want  to  briefly  outline 
flve  major  factors  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  which  I  think  demon- 
strate well  the  folly  of  relying  on  a  nar- 
row, inflexible  single  purpose  program 
when  a  multipurpose  flexible  instrument 
is  clearly  needed. 

Krst.  it  goes  without  sajing  that  a  pri- 
mary contributor  to  current  levels  of  un- 
employment is  the  post-Vietnam  wind- 
down  in  defense  spending.  During  the  3- 
year  period  ending  with  fiscal  1968,  when 
the  Vietnam  involvement  reached  its 
peak,  defense  expenditure  Increased  by 
$30  billion  and  private  sector  defense- 
generated  employment  rose  from  2.1  mil- 
lion in  1965  to  3.6  million  in  1968.  More- 
over, this  expanded  employment  attribu- 
table to  Vietnam  spending  was  highly 
concentrated,  with  aircraft,  ordnance, 
communications  equipment,  and  trans- 
portation accounting  for  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  totsJ.  This  concentration 
meant  that  employment  in  a  number  of 
industries  was  highly  affected  by  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  For  Instance,  the  per- 
centage of  employment  attributable  to 
defense  spending  the  machine  products 
Industry  nearly  doubled  from  16  percent 
in  1965  to  28  percent  in  1968:  the  per- 
centage of  employment  In  transportation 
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attributable  to  defense  spending  in- 
creased from  4  percent  in  1965  to  nearly 
12  percent  in  1968. 

Since  President  Nixon  initiated  his 
policy  of  "Vietnamization"  amd  steady 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam,  there  has  been  a  nearly  1.8  mil- 
lion reduction  in  jobs  related  to  Defense 
Department  expenditures:  Nearly  1.3 
million  of  these  are  in  the  private  sector. 
Since  defense  spending  has  generally 
been  highly  concentrated,  this  cutback  is 
having  a  particularly  burdensome  im- 
pact in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  and 
on  certain  sectors  of  the  economy.  Al- 
most 35  percent  of  this  employment  re- 
duction has  occurred  in  California  and 
over  50  percent  in  just  five  States  alone. 
The  small  town  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  for 
example,  which  became  an  ordnance 
manufacturing  center  during  the  Viet- 
nam war,  now  faces  an  unemployment 
rate  of  over  11  percent. 

I  believe  there  is  considerable  question 
as  to  how  much  an  emergency  public 
emplojmient  program  could  do  to  meet 
the  problems  of  cities  like  McAlester,  or 
Wichita,  or  San  Diego,  or  Seattle,  which 
have  been  heavily  affected  by  the  defense 
spending  cutback.  Certainly  public  serv- 
ice employment  can  provide  some  of  the 
answer,  but  retraining,  relocation  assist- 
ance, assistance  in  locating  new  jobs  are 
also  important  means  of  aiding  displaced 
defense  workers.  Rather  than  putting  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket,  to  use  a  colloquial 
phrase,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  broad 
multipiUTXKe  manpower  program  envi- 
sioned in  the  Esch  substitute  would  be  a 
much  more  preferable  alternative.  Rath- 
er than  arbitrarily  harnessing  local  offi- 
cials into  a  single  purpose  program,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  solution  to  their 
particular  problems,  the  administration 
bill  would  allow  those  local  communities 
hit  especially  hard  by  the  defense  cut- 
back to  fashion  a  solution  best  suited  to 
the  needs  and  opportunties  of  the  local 
labor  market  and  economy. 

A  second  thing  that  the  6-percent  un- 
employment rate  obscures  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  unemployed  workers  among  socio- 
economic levels  and  their  status  in  the 
labor  force.  Yet,  the  distribution  and 
status  of  unemployed  workers  is  probably 
just  as  important  in  the  determination 
of  appropriate  policy  as  is  the  overall 
rate. 

Consider  first  the  changing  composi- 
tion of  the  labor  force,  specifically  the 
increasing  proportion  of  female  and  teen- 
age workers.  Between  1951  and  1970.  the 
proportion  of  female  workers  in  the  labor 
force  increased  nearly  30  percent.  During 
the  same  period,  the  portion  of  young 
males  tmd  females  increased  substan- 
tially, while  the  share  of  prime-age  male 
workers  dropped  from  55  percent  to  48 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  Since  they 
tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the  more  mar- 
ginal sectors  of  the  economy,  temporary 
imemployment  among  these  new  workers 
does  not  have  the  same  significance  for 
the  economy  in  loss  of  production,  man- 
hours,  and  dollar  value  as  does  Idleness 
of  prime-age  male  workers  in  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

And  the  fact  is.  unemployment  tends 
to  be  disproportionately  concentrated 
among   these   new   workers,    especially 


yoiuig  male  and  female  workers.  In  1956, 
31  percent  of  all  imemployed  workers 
were  under  25;  by  1969,  the  percentage 
was  fully  50  percent.  This  shift  can  fur- 
ther be  demonstrated  by  the  following 
comparisons:  In  November  of  1970,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  about  5.8  percent,  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  that  prevailed 
in  1949.  two  decades  earlier.  Yet  in  1949, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  workers  un- 
der 20  was  13.4  percent  while  in  November 
of  1970  the  rate  was  17.5  percent  for  the 
same  group.  This  is  an  increase  of  31 
percent.  By  the  same  token,  the  rate  for 
men  20  and  older  in  1949  was  5.4  percent 
but  only  4.2  percent  in  1970.  This  means 
that  at  a  constant  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate,  the  rate  for  prime-age  male 
workers  was  over  22  percent  lower. 
Finally,  while  the  ratio  of  unemployed 
male  workers  under  20  to  those  in  the 
prime- age  group  stood  at  3.9  in  1951, 
it  had  increased  dramatically  to  6.8  by 
1969. 

Thus,  our  fundamental  problem  is  that 
we  have  too  many  workers  competing  for 
a  limited  number  of  jobs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  emplosrment  ladder.  This  is  not  due 
primarily  to  slack  in  the  economy.  I 
submit  that  the  resd  difficulty  is  struc- 
tural. The  basic  fact  is  that  the  makeup 
of  the  American  labor  force  is  several 
years  behind  the  changing  job  struc- 
ture of  our  technologically  dynamic 
economy.  The  goal  of  our  national  man- 
power policy,  therefore,  must  be  to  re- 
train the  labor  force  to  better  fit  these 
changing  job  opportunities. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  massive  "emer- 
gency" public  service  Job  program  can 
serve  this  purpose  any  better  than  the 
manpower  training  programs  of  the  last 
decade.  Such  a  program  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  American  firms  will 
never  be  able  to  offer  jobs  to  the  large 
numt>er  of  marginal  and  semiskilled 
workers  at  the  "bottom"  of  the  labor 
force,  and  that  these  workers  must 
therefore  be  "sopped  up"  by  public 
"make  work"  projects. 

But  do  we  have  to  settie  for  this?  Is 
it  really  the  case  that  the  American 
economy  carmot  use  these  workers?  That 
we  must  permanently  tap  the  Treasury  to 
subsidize  unproductive  jobs  In  order  to 
maintain  "full  employment?"  I  think  not. 
I  believe  the  chronic  msmpower  surplus 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Job  ladder  can  be 
reduced  without  bloating  the  public  pay- 
roll. But  this  caimot  be  accomplished  If 
we  devote  all  our  resources  to  providing 
permanent  make- work  programs  or  pro- 
grams to  train  the  unskilled  unemployed 
for  Jobs  that  currenUy  do  not  exist.  In- 
stead, we  must  use  our  limited  funds  for 
manpower  programs  aimed  at  upgrading, 
adjusting  and  retraining  across  the  entire 
labor  force,  not  merely  at  the  bottom. 
For  It  Is  the  entire  labor  force  that  Is 
out  of  joint  vrtth  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy and  until  we  change  the  basic  focus 
of  manpower  policy  to  account  for  this 
fact,  we  will  make  no  real  headway  in  re- 
ducing either  the  shortages  in  some  sec- 
tors or  the  surpluses  in  others  which  un- 
dermine steady,  high-level  economic  per- 
formance. 
In  particular,  we  need  to  recognize  that 


however  well-intentioned,  the  Demo- 
cratic manpower  programs  of  the  19608 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  young, 
marginal,  and  imemployed  workers  and 
trained  them  for  semi-skilled  jobs  al- 
ready in  short  supply.  What  we  need  to 
do  Instead  is  to  develop  programs  geared 
to  the  actual  structure  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket. This  means  a  new  emphasis  on 
upgrading  currently  employed  blue-col- 
lar workers  for  technical,  highly  skilled 
and  white-collar  Jobs  where  the  real 
shortages  now  exist. 

Such  a  shift  in  focus  would  have  two 
Important  consequences:  First,  the  in- 
tense wage  pressure  that  stokes  Inflation 
in  these  upper  sectors  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket would  be  dampened  and.  second, 
many  new  Job  slots  in  the  blue-collar 
mainstream  would  be  vacated,  to  be  filled 
by  the  marginal  and  unemployed  workers 
that  we  do  continue  to  train.  Again,  It 
seems  that  the  administration  bill  Is 
much  more  suited  to  Implementing  this 
balanced  manpower  strategy. 

A  second  factor  complicating  the  im- 
emplosTnent  picture  is  that  certain  sec- 
tors are  much  more  sensitive  to  fluctua- 
tion of  the  economy  than  others.  First  In- 
stance: There  has  been  very  little  change 
in  employment  in  a  ni'mber  of  service  In- 
dustries, but  substantial  change  In  sec- 
tors like  homebuUding  and  capital  goods. 
My  own  city  of  Rockford,  for  example, 
has  over  9.000  persons  out  of  work,  amd 
over  8,000  of  them  were  formerly  em- 
ployed In  durable  goods  manufacturing, 
especially  the  machine  tool  Industry. 
While  we  certainly  must  do  all  we  can  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  the  business  cycle 
on  areas  and  industries  which  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  economic  fluctua- 
tions. It  hardly  seems  to  me  that  massive 
public  service  employment  Is  the  proper 
solution.  For  as  the  economy  moves  back 
into  a  vigorous  expansionary  stage,  the 
problems  in  much  of  the  capital  goods 
sector  will  be  the  opposite;  a  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower  with  consequent  Infla- 
tionary pressure  on  wages.  It  would  be 
hardly  rational  to  exacerbate  this  diffi- 
cult problem  by  moving  workers  out  of 
this  sector  of  the  economy  during  tem- 
porary downturns.  Again.  I  think  we  can 
see  that  the  blunt  trigger  mechanism  and 
rigid  distribution  formula  geared  to  ag- 
gregate unemployment  rates  in  this 
emergency  employment  bill  takes  no  ac- 
count of  these  varied  aspects  of  the 
economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  we  need  this  emergency  em- 
ploymrait  program  to  help  fill  urunet 
needs  and  finance  unfilled  public  jobs  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  throughout  the 
country.  As  I  stated  earlier.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  these  needs  exist  and  that  we 
must  find  ways  to  provide  funds  to  fi- 
nance services  designed  to  fulfill  them. 
But  I  seriously  question  whether  the 
mechanism  provided  by  tills  bill  Is  the 
answer. 

In  reading  the  statements  of  a  number 
of  mayors  and  other  local  officials  who 
appeared  before  both  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  during  hearings  on 
this  subject,  I  noted  that  they  all  in- 
sisted that  they  were  talking  about  genu- 
ine permanent  jobs  vital  to  the  effective 
delivery  of  public  services.  Nearly  all  ex- 
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plicitly  rejected  the  leaf-raking,  tempo- 
rary relief -work  approach.  But  if  this  \s 
the  case,  why  tie  the  financing  mecha- 
nism to  some  arbitrary  unemployment 
rate  for  the  entire  economy.  In  my  viev, 
this  neither  makes  sense  from  the  vieV 
of  sound  public  finance,  nor  can  it  lie 
shown  that  expanding  public  needs  are 
very  much  related  to  short-term  flua- 
tuations  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  lllse 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  chart  that  coi 
pares  the  20-year  trend  in  employme: 
within  State  and  local  governments  wi 
wage  and  salary  emplojmiient  in  the  e: 
tire  economy.  I  think  the  figures  clear: 
demonstrate  that  expansion  of  local 
State  government  services  and  emploji- 
ment  has  been  highly  independent  of  tfap 
overall  changes  in  the  eccmomy.  There 
is  some  question,  therefore,  as  to  whethar 
we  want  to  suddenly  attempt  to  meet  th|e 
fiscal  crisis  brought  on  by  these  indej- 
pendently  expanding  needs,  by  tying  a 
new  source  of  finance  to  essentially  unj- 
related  changes  in  the  overall  economy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  general  reveni^ 
sharing,  with  its  assured  and  steadiljr 
expanding  fiscal  supplement  for  State 
tmd  local  governments,  is  a  much  more 
promising  approach  to  financing  th^ 
needs  to  which  the  mayors  and  other 
local  officials  have  pointed. 

|ln  p«rc«nt| 
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Chjnfe  in 

State  and 

local 
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Change 

tot  II 
employmel  it 


1*53 +!.«  +2. 

1954 +40  -2. 

1955 +3.5  +3 

1956 „ +7.1  +3. 

1957 +6.5  + 

1958 +4.6  -2. 

1959 +3.5  +3. 

1960 +4.0  +1 

1961 +18  -.^5 

1962 +J.7  +2. 

1963 +4.8  +1. 

1964 +5.5  +2. 

1965 +6,1  +4 

1966 +6.9  +5.5 

1967 +5.5  +2. 

1968 +4.9  +3 

1969 +3.7  +3. 

1970 +4.7  +.5 


Sotirti:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1971. 

Note:  Figures  are  for  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagrt- 
cultural  establishments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  carry  this 
point  just  one  step  further.  I  havp 
checked  the  monthly  unemplojonent 
rates  for  every  year  since  1948,  and  I  find 
that  an  attempt  to  finance  public  servic^ 
jobs  through  this  trigger  mechanlsnb 
would  have  wreaked  havoc  with  the  or«- 
derly  planning  and  financing  of  the  kind 
of  nonrellef  work  jobs  that  the  advocat€$ 
of  this  bill  continually  insist  they  ar0 
attempting  to  provide  for.  To  be  concrete!, 
the  program  would  have  been  triggered 
into  action  in  May  of  1949  and  them 
triggered  out  16  months  later  in  August 
of  1950.  Then  in  March  of  1954,  the  pro*- 
gram  would  have  been  retriggered  fot- 
18  months  to  expire  in  August  of  195s. 
The  third  period  would  have  begim  it 
January  of  1958  and  would  have  lasted 
93  months  imtU  September  of  1965. 
Finally,  the  program  would  have  beeil 
triggered  into  effect  in  July  of  1970  and 


would  still  be  operative  today.  I  can  only 
conclude  from  this  unpredictable  pattern 
that  the  4.5-percent  trigger  may  well  be 
adequate  for  relief-work  programs,  if 
that  is  what  we  want,  or  for  combina- 
tion public  service  employment-man- 
power training  programs  geared  to  a 
definite  time  limitation  as  provided  by 
the  Esch  substitute.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
it  can  be  proposed  as  a  means  of  financ- 
ing legitimate,  long-term  jobs  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  ongoing  public  services 
and  programs. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  i^eaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers who  were  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  spoke,  that  he  has 
promised  to  bring  this  so-called  myste- 
rious bill,  that  was  written  in  the  dead  of 
night  down  at  the  White  House,  up  for 
hearing  at  the  proper  time,  and  when  his 
committee  can  schedule  the  same.  The 
Republican  substitute  is  presented  with- 
out any  hearings  or  deliberation  outside 
of  the  President's  strategy  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ^Mr.  Daniels). 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
previous  question. 

Many  of  the  Members  assembled  here 
today  are  wondering  why  our  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  is  not  here.  I  regret  to  ad- 
vise them  that  she  called  yesterday  to 
state  that  she  was  111,  and  because  of 
that  fact  she  would  not  be  here  today 
to  speak  on  the  rule  and  to  speak  on  the 
bill. 

I  believe  Members  will  all  recall  that 
last  fall  we  brought  the  manpower  train- 
ing bill  to  the  fioor,  which  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  after  I  and  the  other 
members  of  my  committee  conducted  27 
days  of  hearings,  and  after  our  commit- 
tee devoted  its  entire  Easter  recess  last 
year  to  making  observations  in  the  field 
as  to  how  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram was  working  out. 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  previous 
speakers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
there  are  faulta  aj^d  there  are  defects  in 
that  manpower  training  bill.  That  is  the 
reason  why  through  a  bipartisan  effort 
we  did  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  here  last 
year,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  December  16. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  .  to  whom  I  have  referred,  vigor- 
ously opposed  that  bill  not  only  in  our 
committee  but  also  on  the  House  floor, 
because  she  felt  there  were  certain  flaws 
and  certain  defects  even  in  the  biU  which 
had  bipartisan  support,  which  should 
have  been  corrected.  But  she  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  bill 
in  question,  H.R.  3613.  and  said  that  she 
fully  endorses  and  supports  this  bill  and 
is  CH)posed  to  the  revenue-sharing  bill 
the  administration  offers.  She  very,  very 
clearly  set  forth  to  the  members  of  that 
committee  why  she  opposed  it. 

This  bill  will  not  cost  as  much  as  has 
been  indicated,  because  when  we  put 


people  to  work  we  are  taking  them  off 
the  relief  rolls  and  we  are  taking  them 
off  the  unemployment  rolls.  They  will  go 
out  and  buy  necessary  commodities.  They 
will  buy  food.  They  will  buy  shoes  for 
their  children.  They  will  buy  clothes  for 
their  own  backs.  By  so  doing  they  will  be 
pumping  our  economy.  To  use  an  old 
cliche,  they  will  not  be  taxeaters  but 
rather  taxpayers.  In  that  way  we  can 
get  the  economy  moving,  also. 

Members  may  recall  that  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  we  passed  an  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  bill,  which  is  not  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  we  bring  before  you  today.  It 
is  a  complement  to  this  bill. 

I  understand  from  what  I  read  in  the 
papers  a  day  or  two  ago  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  bring  out  an- 
other bill  to  put  the  people  on  welfare 
to  work,  to  make  another  200,000  jobs 
available. 

These  three  bills  are  part  of  a  Demo- 
cratic package  to  take  care  of  this  ter- 
rible crisis  of  unemployment  that  faces 
this  Nation  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  jrield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
good  enough  to  give  the  Members  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who 
will  be  employed  when  the  bill  is  fully 
operative? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  bill  will  provide  at  least 
150,000  jobs  a  year,  one-third  of  which 
will  go  to  professionals  excluding  teach- 
ers, with  the  balance  going  to  the  lower 
categories,  people  on  welfare,  people 
who  are  handicapped,  imemployed,  and 
underemployed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  These  people  come 
mostly  from  the  central  cities,  the 
ghettos? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
will  come  from  the  States  and  from  the 
cities  and  counties  that  have  an  ap- 
proved application. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact.  I  am  sure,  that  despite 
the  rather  rosy  pictiu«  painted  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  a 
moment  ago.  the  imemployment  rate  has 
not  decreased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
April  there  was  a  slight  increase  In  un- 
employment in  this  country;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
Uke  to  point  out  that  the  statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  indicate  the 
unemployment  rate  in  this  country  as  of 
December  1970  was  6.2  percent,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  it  declined  to  6  percent, 
in  February  it  declined  another  .2  per- 
cent to  5.8,  and  then  in  March  it  went  up 
to  6  percent,  and  last  month  it  went  up 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  to  6.1.  So  the  im- 
employed in  this  country  today  numbers 
over  5  million  people. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jdeld  further,  that  this 
unemployment  is  spotty;  that  is,  in  some 
commimities   of  our  country,  such   as 
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Seattle,  Wash.,  the  unemployment  rate 
Is  higher  than  13  percent? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
are  many  areas  and  many  large  cities  In 
this  country  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  considerably  higher  than  6.1  per- 
cent, and  there  are  many  small  towns 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  as  high  as  25  percent. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  observation. 

Of  course,  I  trust  we  will  vote  the 
previous  question  up.  I  would  like  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  we  will  have  a  strong  second  half 
of  1971-  However,  as  I  look  at  the  indi- 
cators, unemplojTnent  is  increasing,  the 
stock  market  had  the  worst  day  yester- 
day that  it  has  had  in  10  or  11  months. 
Despite  news  to  the  contrary,  I  read  in 
the  financial  journals  where  corporate 
profits  are  mostly  going  dovra.  I  see  no 
indication  of  any  great  economic  uptrend 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  Congress  in  its  wisdom  would 
adopt  measures  such  as  this  and  the 
welfare  bill,  the  farm  bill,  and  the  public 
works  acceleration  bill  which  we  passed 
here  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  honest  effort 
to  look  at  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation.  I  read  just 
today  where  young  people  graduating 
from  college  face  dismal  prospects  for 
employment.  The  veterans  returning 
from  Vietnam  are  lining  up  in  imemploy- 
ment insurance  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
league who  voted  for  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  and  vote  the  previous  ques- 
tion up. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  3deldlng. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  about  why  we 
fear  bringing  this  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal to  the  fioor.  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
we  have  been  ticcused  time  and  time 
again  In  this  House  and  particularly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  of  having  our  com- 
mittees not  doing  their  homework  and 
being  accused  of  failing  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  all  of  the  amendments 
proposed  and  to  the  witnesses  who  desire 
to  be  heard.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  I 
have  refused  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
this  substitute  here  today.  This  is  because 
our  bill  as  it  is  being  offered  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  manpower  training  bill  as  any 
that  has  ever  been  presented  in  either 
body  since  1962  when  the  first  bill  wsis 
adopted. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  this  commit- 
tee, which  was  accused  of  being  derelict 
because  we  did  not  start  hearings  until 
March,  was  ready  and  prepared  to  go  in 
February.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  was  invited  to  appear  on 
February  24,  but  postponements  were  re- 
quested on  March  5,  March  11,  and  finally 
March  17.  The  administration  was  just 
not  prepared  to  discuss  manpower  train- 
ing programs  at  all.  because  on  the  day 
before  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  appear- 
ance, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  Introduced  H.R.  4161  and  the 
members  of  our  committee  were  not  pre- 
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sented  with  a  copy  of  that  bill  until  the 
very  morning  of  the  hearings. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  recently  testified  In  the  Senate  on 
another  bill,  also  on  revenue  sharing, 
and  he  admitted  that  there  are  many, 
many  things  that  yet  have  to  be  explored. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  his  testi- 
mony. He  stated  that  there  are  several 
features  of  Its  application  which  are 
seen  as  problems.  He  said: 

First,  as  anticipated,  a  number  of  cities' 
revenue  shares  would  by  f  onnxUa  be  less  than 
they  currently  receive. 

As  testimony  shows,  in  major  cities 
where  we  have  high  instances  of  unem- 
ployment, they  would  receive  consider- 
ably less  than  they  are  receiving  at  the 
present  time. 

He  further  stated : 

Second,  as  was  also  anticipated,  there 
would  be  increases  of  several  times  in  funds 
going  into  some  other  areas. 

And,  finally,  he  submitted: 

I  recognize  that  the  committee  has  a  deep 
interest  in  this  issue.  The  Department  is 
working  continuously  on  this  and  would  Uke 
to  reappear  to  testify  on  a  possible  modifica- 
tion in  the  very  near  future.  We  will  pro- 
vide at  that  time  complete  breakdowns  of 
allocations  by  city,  county,  and  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  begins  consideration  of  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation;  namely, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
This  measure  attempts  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal problem  of  unemployment  now  fac- 
ing this  country. 

The  unemployment  figures  issued  each 
month  are  Indeed  grim.  These  statistics 
furnish  the  most  powerful  argument  for 
this  bill.  Last  month's  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  6.1  percent.  The  figure  for 
blacks  was  an  astounding  10  percent — 
the  highest  since  January  1964.  The  bill 
is  exactly  as  Its  title  indicates — an  emer- 
gency act — which  deals  with  a  serious 
national  problem  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  crisis.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  simple — to  put  unem- 
ployed persons  to  work  and.  In  doing  so, 
to  provide  needed  services  to  our  citizens. 
Toward  this  end,  the  measure  calls  for 
approximately  $5  billion  to  be  spent  for 
the  5 -year  period  covering  fiscal  year 
1971  through  fiscal  1975. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  reported  out 
this  legislation,  we  believe  that  this  bill 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem — it  Is  an  emergency  pro- 
gram which  will  remain  in  effect  so 
long  as  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment was  4.5  percent  or  more. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  along 
with  the  principal  benefit  of  this  legisla- 
tion— providing  jobs — runs  another  of 
equal  importance.  All  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  act  will  be  engaged  in 
the  providing  of  public  services  to  peo- 
ple. States  and  cities  will  be  the  bene- 
flciaries  of  this  measure  by  being  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  funds  to  hire 
people  in  the  fields  of  education,  hous- 
ing, health  care,  street  and  park  mainte- 
nance, recreation,  and  conservation. 

The  committee  emphasized  that  they 


do  not  contemplate  "leaf-raklng"  jobs. 
Having  studied  reports  by  independent 
researchers  and  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice League,  it  has  been  clearly  indicated 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable 
public  jobs  exist  but  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments simply  lack  the  funds  to  fill 
them.  Therefore,  these  jobs  which  would 
otherwise  go  unfilled  will  be  able  to  ef- 
fectively utilize  those  from  the  unem- 
ployed ranks. 

A  most  Important  pwovislon  In  the  bill 
provides  $1  biUlon  for  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  unemployment  rate 
stays  high  even  when  the  rest  of  the 
economy  is  booming.  These  areas  would 
continue  to  receive  help  until  their  job- 
less rate  dropped  to  nearly  the  national 
norm.  Speaking  from  experience  as  a 
Congressman  who  represents  a  district 
where  the  unemployment  rate  in  some 
areas  runs  about  15  percent,  this  provi- 
sion woulld  bring  needed  relief. 

The  committee  report  states  that  we 
do  not  suggest  that  this  program  is  the 
"answer"  to  unemployment.  However, 
taken  together  with  other  approaches 
they  do  represent  a  major  congressional 
response  to  massive  unemployment. 

It  is  well  remembered  that  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  91st  Congress,  President 
Nixon  vetoed  the  manpower  bill  which 
incorporated  a  public  service  employ- 
ment provision.  That  bill  more  than  any 
other  of  the  91st  Congress  would  have 
transformed  the  tragic  statistics  of  un- 
employment into  productivity — for  the 
people  and  the  Nation.  The  manpower 
legislation  was  the  product  of  2  years' 
study  and  work  by  the  Congress  and 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  the  President 
nullified  this  entire  effort. 

I  totally  reject  the  effort  being  put 
forth  by  the  partisan  minority  today  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  in  or- 
der to  amend  the  rule  so  as  to  offer  a 
substitute  which  would  take  the  form  of 
the  President's  manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal.  The  President  wants  to  see 
the  manpower  programs,  most  of  which 
were  initiated  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, revamped.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  reviewing  the  successes  and  the 
shortcomings  of  these  programs  agreed 
that  more  should  be  done  to  meet  the 
critical  employment  and  training  needs 
of  Americans.  The  President  wants  to 
turn  manpower  programs  over  to  the 
States — even  though  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  States,  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  welfare  programs,  have  man- 
aged only  to  bind  the  poor  in  a  maze 
which  enforces  poverty. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead  in  dealing 
with  the  unemployment  problem,  for  the 
White  House  sits  idly  by  promising  an 
economic  recovery  while  watching  the 
unemployment  rate  soar  to  increasing 
levels.  This  country  cannot  afford  to 
drift  any  longer,  substituting  optimistic 
rhetoric  for  performance,  relying  on  the 
same  rosy  predicticwis  that  we  have  been 
listening  to  over  the  past  2  dismal  years. 
This  administration,  whether  it  wishes 
to  or  not,  will  be  held  accountable  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  un- 
employed. I  support  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  which 
will  provide  work  for  the  millions  pres- 
ently unemployed,  make  available  pub- 
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lie  services  that  would  otherwise  not  Ixi 
provided,  and,  most  importantly,  will 
bolster  a  sagging  economy.  I 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  \A 
opposition  to  the  previous  question  to  tht 
rule  for  H.R.  3613.  I 

I  favor  strengthening  our  manpower 
training  system  and  reforming  it  to  an» 
swer  the  pressing  emplojrment  needs  of 
today,  and,  therefore,  I  urge  my  colt 
leagues  to  support  the  substitute  blli 
HJl.  8141  which  will  not  only  provide 
twice  the  money  requested  in  the  comj 
mittee  bill,  but  will  apply  it  twice  sis  ef^ 
flcient  because  of  flexibility.  Two  time$ 
two  still  equals  four.  , 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  that  tht 
approaches  of  the  1930's  are  no  longer 
satisfactory  solutions  to  today's  prob» 
lems.  The  unemployment  we  have  todaj 
bears  Uttle  relationship  to  the  general 
pararlysis  of  the  depression.  We  would 
be  remiss,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  ignore  th» 
chance  to  fashion  a  new  approach  tali 
lored  to  the  needs  and  the  capabilities 
of  our  people  today. 

HJl.  8141  proposes  a  broad  and  flexibly 
manpower  program.  Unlike  the  commit* 
tee  bill  it  provides  for  joint  State-FederaJ 
participation  in  solving  our  manpowe- 
needs.  Unlike  the  committee  bill  it  ex 
presses  confidence  in  the  ability  of  loca 
citizens  to  recognize  their  most  urgen; 
problems  and  to  solve  them.  The  support 
for  this  approach  by  the  Nation's  Govern 
nors  and  mayors,  both  Republican  an4 
Democrat,  is  embarrassingly  evident  to 
its  opponents. 

Recently,  I  sponsored  a  1-day  work- 
shop on  financial  problems  facing  this 
local  officials  of  my  district.  The  par- 
ticipants included  groups  directly  conf 
cemed  with  Federal  domestic  assistance 
Including  21  mayors,  a  number  of  city 
managers,  county  supervisors,  schocu 
superintendents,  and  representatives  of 
farm  and  civic  organizations.  There  wa$ 
nearly  unanimous  support  for  Federal 
revenue  sharing  over  the  present  cate^ 
gorical  grant  approach. 

Based  on  the  reactions  at  my  confer?- 
ence  I  can  report  that  the  people  in  m^ 
district  are  tired  of  being  told  what  thei^ 
priorities  should  be.  No  one  at  that  Fedt- 
eral  level  can  decide  how  to  deal  with  thp 
msmpower  problems  in  a  given  commu 
nity  as  well  as  the  local  people,  and  m 
one  is  as  directly  accountable  to  the  peo 
pie  as  the  local  elected  officials  who  wouli 
administer  the  program  under  the  su" 
stitute  bill  H.R.  8141. 

Aside  from  the  distnjst  of  local  gove 
ment  inherent  in  the  committee  bill  ther 
are  other  serious  problems.  Unlike  H.H. 
8141,  the  authorization  in  the  committee 
bill  depends  on  3  consecutive  months 
of  national  unemployment  at  or  above 
the  4.5  percent  level.  Under  this  system, 
the  funds  might  never  become  available 
at  all,  or  if  they  did,  conditions  in  othe>- 
parts  of  the  coimtry  could  effect  the  na[- 
tional  statistics  enough  to  deny  help  to 
communities  with  serious  problems.       | 

The  emphasis  in  the  committee  bill  oti 
permanent  jobs  rather  than  on  man- 
power training  is  a  major  defect.  It  will 
lead  to  permanent  Federal  subsidization 
of  State  and  local  government  employee^. 
It  would  also  require  stringent  reportin  j 
and  other  "strings."  Under  the  commit  - 


tee  bill  the  independence  of  local  govern- 
ments would  be  jeopardized  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  participation  In  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  chance 
to  begin  an  important  new  phase  in  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  We  may  not 
have  many  more  during  this  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  1930's 
approach  of  the  committee  bill  and  free 
the  Federal  Government  to  play  a  crea- 
tive role  in  public  employment  and  man- 
power training. 

Let  us  get  out  of  the  model  A  era.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  a  modem  vehicle. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  remains  in  the  throes  of  an 
unemployment  crisis.  At  the  same  time, 
there  exists  great  unfilled  public  service 
needs.  The  committee  bill,  H.R.  3613.  by 
establishing  an  emergency  job-creating 
program  in  the  public  sector,  is  designed 
to  help  remedy  both  of  these  sltuatioi^. 

I  support  H.R.  3613  and  oppose  the 
Republican  substitute,  because  I  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  take  action  now  to  assist 
the  5  million  Americans,  representing  6 
percent  of  the  labor  force — who  are  now 
imemployed . 

The  unemployment  rate  In  my  district 
alone  was  an  even  7  percent  In  1970. 
In  January  1971  the  rate  was  up  to  8.9 
percent.  Clearly,  it  is  imperative  that 
emergency  steps  be  taken. 

The  committee  bill  would  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  to  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  to  hire  community  serv- 
ice personnel  during  times  when  national 
unemployment  reaches  4.8  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months.  The  funds  would 
provide  meaningful  work  opportimities 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
in  the  fields  of  public  service  such  as 
health  care,  education,  trsuisportation, 
and  housing. 

The  bill  authorizes  $200  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  1971.  $750  million  for 
1972,  and  $1  billion  for  each  of  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  funds  are  to  go  to  the  States  and 
the  remaining  20  percent  will  be  reserved 
for  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. In  addition,  a  Special  Employment 
Assistance  Pimd  of  $250  million  for  1972 
is  to  be  created  for  those  areas  in  which 
unemployment  has  hit  6  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months.  This  latter  provi- 
sion is  of  special  significance  to  my  area. 

In  order  to  receive  any  of  these  funds, 
an  applicant  must  give  assurances  that 
the  jobs  to  be  created  will  provide  con- 
tinued employment  as  well  as  advance- 
ment opportunities.  By  prohibiting  the 
creation  of  dead-end  jobs,  this  bill  will 
tend  to  prevent  future  increases  in  un- 
employment. In  addition,  by  placing  a 
$12,000  limitation  on  salaries  and  by 
specifying  that  only  one-third  of  the  jobs 
may  be  professional,  the  act  will  benefit 
a  far  greater  number  of  persons. 

Administration  efforts  have  not  abated 
the  unemployment  crisis.  It  is,  therefore, 
left  to  Congress  to  take  constructive  steps 
to  restore  our  economy.  Therefore.  I 
highly  recommend  the  defeat  of  the  sub- 
stitute which  does  not  meet  the  Immedi- 
ate problem  and  the  passage  of  the 
committee  bill  which  does.  The  unem- 


ployed cannot  wait  while  Congress  de- 
bates the  merits  of  a  special  revenue 
sharing  plan  on  manpower. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this  long- 
awaited  and  much-needed  legislation. 
Ever  since  the  President's  gravely  disap- 
pointing veto  last  December  16,  we.  and 
many  In  our  various  and  assorted  con- 
stituencies back  home,  have  been  waiting 
for  Congress  in  general  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  in  particu- 
lar, to  vote  out  a  new  bill  to  provide  stop- 
gap measures  to  deal  with  our  national 
imemployment  problem  in  a  responsible 
manner.  I  am  impressed  by  the  swiftness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  fine  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Hon.  Dominick  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,  reported  out  this  essential  bill. 

The  outstanding  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  during  the 
hearings  on  S.  31— Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act — spoke  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  behalf  of  all  cities  that 
share  this  grave  imemployment  problem, 
when  he  said: 

The  problems  come  to  .  .  .  cities — whether 
It  Is  racial  problems,  whether  It  Is  language 
problems,  whether  it  Is  the  fact  that  people 
are  not  educated.  The  problems  were  not 
created  by  the  mayors;  they  were  not  created 
by  the  cities.  They  were  created  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  people.  And  we  think  we  swe 
entitled  to  ask  for  your  immediate  help. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago  astutely  pointed 
out  that  Immediate  help  is  necessary  in 
order  to  solve  this  massive  problem  which 
I  feel  has  been  created  in  large  part  by 
the  Government's  tight  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  aimed  at  reducing  inflation. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  inflation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
these  policies  have  caused  so  many  funds 
to  be  choked  off  from  so  many  services 
that  a  spiraling  effect  has  been  precipi- 
tated of  throwing  imcontrollable  num- 
bers of  people  out  of  work  and  out  onto 
the  streets  to  find  their  food  and  means 
of  survival  wherever  they  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  union  official 
and  former  director  of  labor  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  I  supervised  various  programs 
in  our  State  which  helped  to  retrain 
thousands  of  people  for  new  positions.  We 
cannot  stand  still  and  simply  let  new 
techniques,  new  methods,  and  new  in- 
dustries throw  people  out  of  work.  We 
must  step  in  with  progrsuns  to  train 
these  unemployed  people  in  new  occupa- 
tions, so  that  they  can  once  again  be- 
come assets  in  our  society.  If  a  man  is 
not  working,  and  is  not  paying  taxes,  he 
is  a  liability,  because  he  is  not  doing  anj- 
thing  to  help  himself  or  his  community. 
But  once  we  get  these  people  retrained 
and  working  again,  they  become  assets 
in  our  society.  Not  only  do  they  help 
themselves,  but  they  help  others  by  pay- 
ing taxes  which  finance  these  worthwhile 
programs  and  by  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy through  their  newly  gained  pur- 
chasing power. 

H.R.  3613,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  will  help  these  people  off  the 
streets  and  back  into  Jobs  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  possible.  This 
legislation  does  not  merely  hold  out  hope 
for  reemployment— it  will  bring  positive 
results.  It  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of 
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the  problem — the  need  for  jobs  and  solves 
it  in  the  most  direct  way  possible — by 
supplying  jobs.  This  bill  will  directly  ease 
the  unemployment  situation  in  Chicago 
and  in  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
across  our  Nation  where  unemployment 
is  high. 

Some  have  complained  that  this  bill  is 
too  expensive.  I  say  that  a  bill  that  will 
take  150,000  off  welfare,  where  funds  are 
being  paid  to  support  people  who  do  not 
work,  and  put  them  to  work  performing 
jobs  that  are  crying  to  be  accomplished, 
is  not  too  expensive.  In  fact,  where  a 
minimal  additional  expenditure  will 
make  these  people  productive,  contribu- 
tive  members  of  the  work  force,  it  is  too 
expensive  not  to  utilize  these  precious 
human  resources.  As  we  would  be  seeing 
tangible  results,  where  there  were  none 
before,  we  would  be  In  essence  getting 
something  for  nothing.  If  that  is  not 
actually  saving  money,  then  I  cannot 
think  of  a  move  of  greater  economy. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  around  us  in 
order  to  confirm  the  fact  that  our  cities 
are  experiencing  continual  decay  and  are 
fast  becoming  ghost  towns  while  people 
who  are  idle  and  out  of  work  could  be 
Improving  their  own  neighborhoods  by 
reconstructing  the  environment  in  which 
they  live.  In  1965  one  research  firm  docu- 
mented city  reports  that  a  total  of  4.3 
million  people  could  be  put  to  use  at  hos- 
pitals, museums,  prisons,  day  care  cen- 
ters, parks,  and  playgrounds  across  our 
country  performing  public  Improvement 
work  that  desperately  needs  to  be  done. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  give  these  people  the 
opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

H.R.  3613  would  authorize  $4,950,000.- 
000  to  be  spent  in  the  4  years  beginning 
July  1  for  public  service  employment. 
Approximately  150.000  jobs  would  be 
created.  While  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  in  reality,  these  fimds  are  not 
enough.  This  is  especially  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  these  funds  are  only 
sufficient  to  employ  about  3  percent,  or 
150.000.  of  the  imemployed.  In  the  long 
run.  therefore,  we  could  be  saving  more 
money  and  making  a  larger  investment 
in  the  salvation  of  our  cities  if  we  greatly 
expanded  this  program. 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  cMr. 
Daniels)  on  the  outstanding  leadership, 
foresight,  and  wisdom  he  has  demon- 
strated in  moving  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation quickly  and  efficiently  out  of 
committee  and  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  urge  im- 
mediate passage  of  this  urgently  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  and  in  support  of 
the  substitute  proposed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  .  Prom  my  point  of 
view  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  Esch  substitute:  in  a 
time  of  critical  national  unemployment 
it  promises  increased  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  5  million  Americans  who  are 
now  out  of  work,  while  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
the  whole  problem  of  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  is 


unacceptable.  Where  surveys  show  that 
a  substantial  element  of  our  unemploy- 
ment crisis  owes  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
training  for  the  young  and  for  minori- 
ties, this  bill  gives  us  a  public  service 
job  program  with  no  requirement  for 
further  work  training.  Where  recent  re- 
ports indicate  the  failure  of  the  present 
Federal  complex  of  manpower  programs, 
this  bill  adds  one  more  program  to  a  list 
that  is  already  much  in  need  of  revision. 
It  simply  cannot  solve  the  larger  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  manpower  area. 

The  Esch  substitute,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  not  only  emergency  relief  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  form  of  public  service 
jobs,  but  a  complete  overhaul  of  Federal 
manpower  services  as  well.  Last  year  this 
body  approved  that  overhaul  in  similar 
legislation,  only  to  see  it  altered  beyond 
recognition  by  the  Senate  and  vetoed,  as 
a  result,  by  the  President.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  support  this  year 
the  reform  we  were  denied  last  year. 

This  measure  would  consolidate  the 
dozen  categorical  training  programs  we 
have  at  present  into  a  single  flexible  au- 
thorization, which  would  be  distributed 
en  bloc  to  the  States  and  localities  with 
no  strings  attached.  These  Jurisdictions, 
in  turn,  would  administer  the  12  pro- 
grams on  their  ovm  according  to  their 
own  needs.  As  a  result.  Instead  of  10,- 
000  separate  contracts  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  all  sorts  of 
public  agencies,  there  would  be  about  350 
sponsors  running  closely  coordinated 
programs  responsive  to  local  needs. 
Rather  than  the  burdensome  procedure 
requiring  detailed  Federal  supervision 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
there  would  be  full  pubUc  disclosure  of 
every  aspect  of  the  operation  of  these  350 
State  and  local  sponsors — with  an  ade- 
quate Federal  audit.  This  would  free  the 
experts  at  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
their  papen^'ork  for  the  technical  assist- 
ance requested  of  them  by  the  program 
sponsors.  This  is  the  best  way  to  blend 
Federal  expertise  with  State  and  local 
decisionmaking. 

At  the  same  time,  the  substitute  bill 
gives  emphsisis  to  those  areas  in  which 
Federal  leadership  is  urgently  needed, 
such  as  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  the  development  of  a  system  of 
labor  market  information  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  computerized 
job. bank.  These  are  all  steps  that  should 
have  been  taken  years  ago. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  massive  and 
continuing  assistance  to  the  luiem- 
ployed.  It  would  trigger  $500  million  for 
public  service  employment  In  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  national  rate  of  un- 
employment Is  4.5  percent  or  higher  for 
3  consecutive  months.  More  Important,  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  imemployment 
is  more  than  a  transitory  problem;  that 
there  will  be  pockets  of  unemployment 
left  long  after  the  national  rate  dips 
below  4.5  percent.  That  is  why  we  need 
programs  of  a  localized  character,  and 
that  is  what  this  bUl  gives  us.  Beginning 
January  1.  1972,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize annual  appropriations  of  whatever 
sums  are  needed  to  carry  out  effective 
manpower  programs :  85  percent  of  these 
funds  will  be  allotted  to  States  and  lo- 
calities In  terms  of  a  formula  having 


State  smd  local  unemployment  rates  as 
a  key  element,  so  that  areas  experi- 
encing high  unemployment  automatically 
would  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  funds. 
The  funds  could  then  be  spent  by  these 
units  for  a  flexible  mix  of  programs — or, 
if  this  better  suited  their  needs,  wholly 
on  public  service  Jobs.  Whatever  their 
choice,  the  Esch  substitute  gives  them 
plenty  of  alternatives  from  which  they 
can  shape  a  program  tailored  to  their 
own  individual  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sound  and  con- 
structive bill.  It  recognizes  long  range  as 
well  as  immediate  problems  and  local  as 
weU  as  national  amcems.  It  deserves  the 
fiJlest  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  I^eaker,  the  meas- 
ure we  are  considering  today,  H.R.  3613, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971, 
is  a  vital  and  overdue  attempt  to  start 
taking  some  of  the  jobless  people  off  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  put  them  to 
work. 

It  is  a  fact  that  unemployment  in  the 
Nation  Is  at  a  frightening  6.1  percent: 
that  we  can  be  certain  of.  For  every  four 
people  we  know  are  out  of  work,  there  Is 
at  least  one  other  who  has  given  up  or 
dropped  off  the  known  lists.  As  people  use 
up  their  jobless  benefits,  they  too  cease 
to  be  listed  as  out  of  work. 

rt  Is  Important  to  act  immediately  to 
take  some  of  these  citizens  and  put  them 
to  work,  which  Is  what  this  measure  calls 
for.  It  will  provide  an  estimated  5,000 
jobs  in  New  York  City  in  the  first  year. 
That.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  5,000  fewer 
people  sitting  in  the  parks  without 
hope — 5.000  fewer  people  standing 
around  on  street  comers  in  gnawing 
anger  and  frustration. 

The  administration  has  come  out 
against  similar  legislation  on  the  ground 
that  the  jobs  are  make-work  types  of  en- 
deavors. I  think  this  Is  the  wrong  posi- 
tion to  take  in  the  situation  the  Nation 
finds  Itself  in. 

This  measure  Is  a  fair,  well  thought 
out  approach.  Over  the  years  such  at- 
tempts to  put  people  to  work  have  proven 
workable,  providing  &  useful  temporary 
solution  to  what  is  a  mounting  dilemma. 
We  simply  cannot  sit  up  here  in  isola- 
tion and  silence,  hoping  the  difficulty  will 
go  away.  It  most  certainly  will  not. 

I  favor  this  approach,  and  fervently 
\vaoe  that  the  House  will  act.  Summer  Is 
coming  fast.  Last  year,  1,100,000  veterans 
were  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  a  matter  of  less  than  2  months,  sev- 
eral million  more  young  people  will  be 
graduated  from  the  colleges  and  high 
schools.  Pew  of  them  have  anv  hope  of 
useful  employment.  We  need  some  safety 
valves  open,  and  not  next  year.  Let  us  do 
something  to  blunt  the  cutting  edge  of 
unemplojTiient  immediately. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  our  Nation's  economic  state  of 
illness.  Layoffs,  reductions  in  working 
hours,  cuts  in  weekly  paychecks  and  in- 
creasing cost  of  Uving  Indexes  have  seri- 
ously weakened  the  buying  power  of  in- 
comes and  have  left  5  million  unem- 
ployed— up  1.4  million  from  just  a  year 
ago  and  2.3  million  from  January  1969 
when    the    administration   took    office. 
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Surely  these  facts  must  indicate  to  lis 
that  the  days  for  optimistic  rhetoric  aqd 
rosy  predictions  eJooxii  the  future  ate 
past  We  must  respond  to  the  millions 
of  desperate  workers  and  professionid 
people  who  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  unemployment  and  production  cut- 
backs. We  can  do  so  by  passing  H.|l. 
3613,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  ^f 
1971.  This  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  $200  million  in  the  current  fiscal  yeai-, 
$750  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  ^1 
billion  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  y( 
150,000  new  jobs  in  the  public  sector  wi 
be  created  this  year  with  enactment 
this  legislation.  One  does  not  have 
search  far  for  statistics  and  facts  th( 
illustrate  the  personal  tragedy  of  oi 
current  unemployment  crisis. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  ei- 
hausted  their  unemployment  insurant 
benefits  and  the  number  is  rs^iidly  hi- 
creasing  as  the  unemployment  situaticin 
continues  to  stagnate.  In  December  197D, 
the  last  month  for  which  flgiu'es  we^e 
available,  150,905  had  used  up  their  uil- 
employment  benefits,  more  than  double 
the  number  in  December  of  1969.  [ 

By  the  end  of  February  more  than 
500,000  Americans  had  been  out  of  work 
27  weeks  or  longer.  By  the  same  datie, 
more  than  a  million  men  and  woman 
had  been  unemployed  for  more  than  15 
weeks.  The  average  length  of  unemploy- 
ment today  is  almost  12  weeks.  No  o^e 
needs  to  be  reminded  thsit  such  extended 
periods  of  unemployment  have  added  i  a 
heavy  burden  to  already  overtaxed  Stajte 
budgets. 

As  usual,  unemployment  strikes  flnst 
and  hardest  at  those  Americans  on  flx^d 
Incomes  or  from  lower  soclo-economjic 
backgrounds.  This  assertion  is  substaJt- 
tiated  by  the  shocking  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  with  incomes  below  t|ie 
OEO  poverty  line.  $3,743  for  a  family  pf 
four,  has  Jumped  1.1  million  in  1970  to 
25.7  million  persons.  Himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  a  part  of  the 
work  force  before  the  recession  hit,  have 
been  forced  to  go  on  already  overcrowded 
welfare  rolls  or  to  seek  other  forms  of 
public  assistance.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  July  1,  New  York 
City  has  seen  an  average  of  13,000  people 
a  month  go  on  relief,  compared  with 
5.500  a  year  ago.  Like  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  cities.  New  York  City  faoes 
financial  ruin  imless  immediate  Federal 
assistance  in  the  battle  against  unei|i- 
ployment  is  forthcoming. 

Consider  these  additional  fact<^rs 
which  point  to  the  immediate  need  fjor 
action  by  the  Congress — in  the  face  of 
consistent  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Substantial  unemployment  has  spread 
to  50  major  industrial  areas  in  Marigi, 
from  six  in  January  1969,  and  to  062 
smaller  areas.  { 

The  cost  of  living  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary was  5  percent  above  that  of  a  yelar 
ago  and  11.6  percent  more  than  the  same 
months  of  1969. 

The  buying  power  of  the  weekly  after- 
tax earnings  of  the  average  nonsuper- 
visory  work,  in  January  and  February, 
was  hardly  any  greater  than  1  year  aco, 
less  than  in  early  months  of  1969  and  Ac- 
tually below  that  of  1965. 


These  facts  all  clearly  point  to  the  im- 
mediate need  for  enactment  of  the  emer- 
gency legislation  before  us  which  will 
create  150,000  public  sector  jobs,  which 
will  then  enable  State,  coimty,  and  local 
imits  of  government  to  provide  the  vitally 
needed  community  services  that  have 
been  curtailed  because  of  economic  con- 
ditions. 

The  situation  we  face  today  is  too  crit- 
ical and  urgent  for  us  to  delay  respond- 
ing to  the  4.8  million  who  are  unem- 
ployed by  considering  measures  that 
would  only  duplicate  existing  job  train- 
ing programs  or  overhaul  manpower 
training  programs  at  a  time  when  even 
the  trainees  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. We  must  enact  this  legislation  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it.  At  the  same  time  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  limited  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  it 
would  create  this  year,  in  comparison  to 
the  tremendous  need,  and  realize  that  the 
final  remedy  to  our  economic  ills  requires 
the  administration  to  take  the  positive 
steps  to  end  inflation,  stabilize  aU  prices 
and  wages  and  profits  and  provide  a  full 
employment  program. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  thi.t 
a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  182,  nays  210,  not  voting  40, 
&a  foUows: 

[Roll  No.  98] 
YEAS— 182 


Abourezk 

Davis,  Oa. 

Hays 

Abzug 

de  la  Oarza 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Adams 

Delaney 

Helstoskl 

Addabbo 

Dellums 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Alexander 

Denholm 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Anderson, 

Dlggs 

HUlU 

Tenn. 

DingeU 

Hoimeld 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Howard 

Ashley 

Dow 

Hungate 

Aspln 

Drioan 

Jacobs 

Asplnall 

DvUskl 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Badlllo 

Eckhardt 

Jones.  Ala. 

Beglcb 

Edmondson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bennett 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bergland 

Evans,  Colo. 

Karth 

Blaggl 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Bingham 

FasceU 

Kazen 

Blanton 

Flood 

Kee 

Blatnllc 

Ford. 

Kluczynakl 

Boggs 

WUllam  D. 

Koch 

Boland 

Praser 

Kyros 

Boiling 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Brademas 

Oallflanakls 

Link 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Long,  Md. 

Brooks 

Oarmatz 

McCormack 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gaydos 

McFall 

Burton 

Gibbons 

McKay 

CabeU 

Gonzalez 

Macdonald, 

Carey.  N.T. 

Oraaao 

Mass. 

Carney 

Gray 

Madden 

CeUer 

GrlfflthB 

Blatsunaga 

Chlsholm 

Hamilton 

Mazzoli 

CoUlns,  m. 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Conyers 

Hanna 

Melcher 

Cotter 

HanMn,  Wasb. 

Metcalfe 

Culver 

Harrington 

Mlkva 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hathaway 

Miller,  CaUf . 

Danlelson 

Hawkins 

MUls 

Mlntsb 

Pur  cell 

Steed 

Mink 

Rangel 

Stokes 

Mltchril 

Rees 

Btratton 

MoUoban 

Reuss 

Stubblefleld 

Monagan 

Rodlno 

Sullivan 

Moss 

Roe 

Symington 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Roncallo 

Teague,  Tex. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Natcher 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Tleman 

Nedzl 

Rosenthal 

Ullman 

Obey 

Rostenkowskl 

Van  Deerlin 

O'Hara 

Roush 

Vanlk 

O'Konski 

Roybal 

Vlgorito 

O'Neill 

Ryan 

Waldle 

Patten 

St  Germain 

Watts 

Pepper 

Rarbanes 

White 

Perkins 

Scheuer 

WUson, 

Peyser 

Seiberllng 

Charles  H. 

Pickle 

Shipley 

Wolff 

Pike 

Slak 

Wright 

Poage 

Slack 

Yates 

PodeU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Young,  Tex. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Staggers 

Zablocki 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton, 

Pucinskl 

James  V. 
NAYS— 310 

Abbltt 

Prenzel 

PeUy 

Abernethy 

Prey 

Pettu 

Anderson,  111. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Plrnie 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fuqua 

Poff 

Andrews. 

Ooldwater 

Powell 

N.  Dak. 

Goodllng 

Price,  Tex. 

Archer 

Griffin 

Qule 

Arends 

Gross 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

Grover 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Gude 

Reld,  m. 

Baring 

Hagan 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Belcher 

Haley 

Rhodes 

BeU 

Hall 

Riegle 

Betts 

Halpem 

Roberts 

BevlU 

Hammer- 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bow 

schmldt 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Harsha 

Rogers 

Brlnkley 

Harvey 

Rousselot 

Broomfleld 

Hastings 

Ruppe 

Brotzman 

Hubert 

Ruth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Sandman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Henderson 

Satterfleld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hogan 

Saylor 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Horton 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

Schmltz 

Burke,  Fla. 

HuU 

Schwengel 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hunt 

Scott 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Byron 

Ichord 

Shoup 

Caffery 

Jarman 

Shriver 

Camp 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Carter 

Jonas 

Skubltz 

Casey.  Tex. 

Keating 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Chappell 

King 

Spenc« 

Clancy 

KuykendaU 

Springer 

Clausen, 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Don  H. 

Landgrebe 

Stanton, 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

J.  WUllam 

Cleveland 

Lennon 

Steele 

CoUler 

Lent 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Lloyd 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Colmer 

Lujan 

Stuckey 

Conable 

McClory 

Talcott 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Taylor 

Coughlln 

McClure 

Teague,  Calif. 

Crane 

McCoUlster 

Terry 

Daniel,  Va. 

McDade 

Thompson,  Oa 

Davis.  S.C. 

McDonald, 

Thomson.  Wis. 

DeUenback 

Mich. 

Thone 

Dennis 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Derwlnskl 

McSevltt 

Veysey 

Devlne 

McKinney 

Waggonner 

Dickinson 

McMillan 

Wampler 

Dom 

Mahon 

Ware 

Downing 

Mailliard 

Whalen 

Duncan 

Mann 

WhaUey 

du  Pont 

Martin 

Whltehurst 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MathU,  Oa. 

Whltten 

Erlenbom 

Mayne 

Wldnall 

Esch 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Eshleman 

Miller.  Ohio 

WUItams 

Plndley 

Mlnshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fish 

Mlzell 

Winn 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Flowers 

Morse 

Wylle 

Plynt 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Myers 

Young,  Pla. 

Forsythe 

Nelsen 

Zlon 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Zwach 

Prellnghuysen    Passman 

NOT  VOTINO — 40 

Anderson, 

Blackburn 

Clay 

Calif. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Corman 

Barrett 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Blester 

Clark 

Dent 
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Hansen.  Idaho 

RaUsback 

TfgndP''" 

Long,  La. 

Roy 

McCuUoch 

Runnels 

Mathlaa,  CaUf . 

Schneebell 

MoorheEtd 

Stephens 

Morgan 

Udall 

Nix 

Wyatt 

Patman 

Yatron 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Sdwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

JW«y 

Oettya 

Olalmo 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Oubser 

So  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Oettya 
against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  IdcUio 
against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wlaoon- 
Bln  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Randall  for,  with  Mr.  Blester  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Oubser  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Ellberg  for,  with  Mr.  Schneebell 
against. 

Mr.  Roy  for,  wltli  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. 
Mr,  Yatron  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Olalmo. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  HALPERN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OITBRED    BT    MS.    SMTTH   OW 
CALirOENIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smtth  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  4,  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "It  shall  alao 
be  In  order  to  consider  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  point  of  order  the  text  of 
the  bUl  B.S..  8141  as  a  substitute  for  tbe 
said  committee  amendment." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sbdth)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  had  lengthy  debate  on  this  subject 
before,  as  to  H.R.  8141,  and  this  Is  the 
bill  which  the  amendment  simply  makes 
in  order  during  the  3  hours  of  debate.  I 
see  no  reason  to  add  any  further  debate. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California    (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  BOQGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  176,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Anderson,  UL 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Bevill 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  S.C. 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Abourezk 

Abz\ig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
A^lnaU 
Badlllo 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
BradeoAS 
Brasco 


[RoU  No.  99] 

YEAS— 211 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Orover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpem 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mas*. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
LuJan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
tlallliard 

MsLTtln 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Mosher 

Myers 

Melsen 

Nichols 

O'Konski 

Passman 

NAYS— 176 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

CeUer 

Chlsholm 

CUy 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 


PeUy 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rarlck 

Held,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teag\ie.  CaUf. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wh  alley 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Oallf . 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Flood 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Praser 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakts 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydoa 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Grlfflths 
Hamilton 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HUlls 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 


MlUer,  CaUf. 

MUU 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MltcheU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTteUl 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Pucinskl 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Black 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Btratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sum  van 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N  JT. 
Tleman 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Watu 
White 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 

Yoiing,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTINO — (6 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Barrett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Clark 
Corman 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Drlnan 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 


Foley 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long,  La. 

McCiUloch 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Melcher 

Mlnshall 

Moorhead 


Morgan 

Nix 

Patman 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Roy 

Runnels 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Stephens 

UdaU 

Wyatt 

Yatron 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon 
against. 

Mr.  Oettya  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  TTdall  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  llr.  Mor- 
g>an  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  MOcrhaad 
against. 

Mr.  Blester  for,  with  Mr.  Olalmo  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  Callfomla  for,  with  Mir. 
Dent  against. 

Mr.  SchneebeU  for,  with  Mr.  Foley  against. 

Mr.  Rallsback  for,  with  Mr.  Roy  against. 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Scherle  for,  with  Mr.  Byme  of  Paon- 
sylvanla  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  witb  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark  wltli  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  witb  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Landnmi  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  witb  Mr.  Gor- 
man. 

Mr.  EUberg  witb  Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
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to 


Messrs.     ROONEY 
FLOOD.      RODINO, 
changed    their    votes 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thAt  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nsyrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.    | 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
•were — yeas  350,  nays  34,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  100) 
YBAS— 360 


Abbitt 

Abourcclc 

Abzug 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  AU. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Aihbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aq?lnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bo  land 
Bow 

Brad  emu 
Braaco 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mlcli. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Biirke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Hum. 
Burton 
Bymas,  Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.Oel 
Clay 

CleTttland 
Collier 
CoUlss,IU. 
CoUlns,  Tez. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Orane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  UJ. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 


de  laOarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duiskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pindley 

Pish 

Pisher 

Flood 

Flowers 


Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchljuoi] 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  CAllX, 

Johnson,  p4. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tern ,. 

Karth 

Keating 

See 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl, 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 


Ford,  Oerald  B.  Lujan 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
P\ilton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oalla^er 
Oarmats 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
QrmMO 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
OubMr 
Oude 
Hagan, 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
ichmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 

Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
H«bert 


McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColllstef 

McCormac^ 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Macdonal<4, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mallllard 

Mann 

Martin 
Mayne       i 
MazaoU      ' 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 


Mink 

Mlnaball 

Mitchell 

BClzeU 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Morse 

Mosher 


iJurpby,  Ol. 

Murphy,  f  .T. 

Myers 

Nateher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Obey 

HecUer.Mase.  O-Hara 

Helstoskl  OnSonskl 

Henderson  O'Neill 

Hicks,  Mass.  Passman 

Hlllls  Patten 

Hogan  Pelly 

Hoimeld  Pepper 

Horton  Perkins 

Hoamer  Pettis 


Peyser 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Ul. 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Bangel 

Beid.  lU. 

Held.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Rouah 

Bousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 


Abemethy 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Cabell 

Chappell 

Conyers 

DeUuma 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Gonzalez 

Hays 


Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Spence 

Springer 

StalTord 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  v. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Siillivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Calif. 

NAYS— 34 

Hicks,  Waab. 

Kazen 

Landgrebe 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Me«da 

Mills 
Montgomery 

Pickle 
Pucinskl 

NOT  VOTINO— 48 


Terry 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Thone 

Tieman 

Dllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurat 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Purcell 

Rarlck 

Reea 

Roberta 

Schmltz 

Snyder 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Young,  Tex. 


Messrs.  MILXJ3,  MEEDS,  and 
SCHMTTZ  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Barrett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
BurllBon,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Clark 
Corman 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 


Foley 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hathaway 

Kastenmeler 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

McCuUoch 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Michel 

Moorbead 

Morgan 


Nelsen 

Nix 

Patman 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Roy 

Rimnela 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Stephena 

Udall 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Yatron 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
MADDEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  437) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day May  10  I  was  ill  and  therefore  was 
not  present  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
H.R.  5638,  a  bill  authorizing  penalties  for 
assaults  on  Washington,  D.C.,  firemen. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  had 
I  been  present  on  Monday,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  In  addition  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  the  other  four  District  of 
Columbia  bills  which  were  passed  by 
voice  votes. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Moorheed  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  BurllBon  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Sir.  Randall  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wlsconaln. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Oettya  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  VUggt. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  tan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Patman. 
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AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rises  today  it  may 
be  in  order  for  the  Chair  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  I  have  made  this 
reservation  so  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  can  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  the  plans  are  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  reply  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  as 
Members  know,  it  is  Ihe  plan  of  the 
Speaker  and  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  the  railroad  strike  legislation  as  soon 
as  it  Is  available  to  us. 

My  information  at  this  time  Is  that  It 
Is  the  plan  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  go  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  at  approximately  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon  and  ask  for  a  rule.  We  hope 
to  have  the  bill  here  late  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts  we 
will  have  general  debate  and  then  If 
necessary  recess  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
railroad  bill  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  report  it? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire 
of  the  leadership  if  that  would  be  the 
sole  purpose  of  such  a  declaration  of 
recess? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  Is  the  sole  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  than  a  quonmi 
\b  not  present. 

The  SPBIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  &nd  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

Aboiuezk 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

CalU 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Archer 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carney 
Carter 
CeUer 
Clark 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Ccnyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Fcdey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolloall  311 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imtuiimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


IRoU  No.  101] 

Fraser 

Pickle 

Frey 

Pike 

Gettys 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Glalmo 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Rallsback 

Green,  Pa. 

Randall 

Griffiths 

Rees 

Gubser 

Held,  N.Y. 

Halpern 

Rhodes 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rosenthal 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roy 

Harsha 

Runnels 

Harvey 

St  Germain 

Hubert 

Satterfleld 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Scherle 

Holifield 

Schneebell 

Horton 

Shoup 

Jacobs 

sues 

Jarman 

Skubltz 

Kastenmeler 

Smith,  Calif 

Kluczynskl 

Springer 

Kyros 

Stafford 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Leggett 

Steed 

Lent 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Long,  La. 

Stokes 

McCoUister 

Symington 

Mcculloch 

Teague,  Tex. 

McEwen 

Thompson, 

Macdonald, 

Ga. 

Mass. 

Udall 

Mahon 

Ware 

Mathlas. 

Wiggins 

Calif. 

Williams 

Metcalle 

Wilson. 

Moorhead 

Bob 

Morgan 

Wilson. 

Mobs 

Charles  H. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Nelsen 

Wyatt 

Nichols 

Yatron 

NU 

Zlon 

Patman 

EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H Jl.  3613) ,  to 
provide  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  programs  of  public  service  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons,  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  communities  in  pro- 
viding needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN   TH«    COMMTtrXX    OF   THX    WHOLk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  3613,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
iels) will  be  recognized  for  V/2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qun)  will  be  recognized  for  1^2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  number  of  the  bill  the  title  of  which 
was  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  read  the 
title  of  the  bill  H.R.  3613. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  House  Resolution 
437,  as  amended,  do  we  not  have  under 
consideration  H.R.  8141,  and,  if  so,  shoidd 
the  Clerk  not  have  read  the  title  of  that 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  before  it  HJl.  3613.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  the  bill  which  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  HR.  8141,  will  be  in  order 
if  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yiedd  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chsdrman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
comes  before  the  House  today  with  a 
simple  proposition: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
act  afiOrmatively  in  the  matter  of  rising 
unemployment  in  the  country.  This  is, 
in  effect,  the  second  time  around.  Only  6 
months  ago,  this  House  passed  a  major 
manpower  and  employment  bill,  H.R. 
8613,  and  the  President  vetoed  it  on  De- 
cember 16. 

Just  a  year  ago,  there  were  3,552,000 
unemployed  in  the  Nation.  Last  month, 
the  total  stood  at  4,694,000 — a  rise  of  32 
percent  In  the  12-month  period. 

The  national  rate  is  at  6.1  percent. 
Although  we  all  hope  for  the  best,  there 
are  few  among  us  who  would  say  with 
certainly  that  It  will  not  go  higher. 

H.R.  3613,  the  bill  before  us  today  is  a 
sincere,  reasoned,  and  effective  way  of 
remedying  the  imemployment  situation. 
It  has  two  features  which  should  com- 
mend it  to  every  Member  of  this  House. 

First.  It  will  put  jobless  people  back 
to  work. 

Second.  It  will  provide  needed  public 
services  which  States,  counties,  mimlci- 
palltles,  or  units  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment cannot  now  perform  because  of 
other  pressing  financial  demands  upon 
their  resources. 

I  think  this  House  should  not  under- 
estimate the  gravity  of  the  fiscal  crisis 
facing  local  governmental  units  all 
across  this  Nation.  Declining  revenues 
and  inflation  have  bitten  deeply  into 
their  capacity  to  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  police  and  fire  protection, 
water  and  sanitation  services,  and  keep 
the  schools  open  at  the  same  time. 

Himdreds  of  other  services,  such  as 
street  and  road  maintenance,  rehabilita- 
tion projects,  conservation,  and  environ- 
mental services — all  these  have  to  be 
ftmded  out  of  what  Is  left,  and  in  today's 
economy,  there  isn't  «uiy  left. 

Local  public  buildings  fall  into  dilapi- 
dation and  disrepair;  our  public  libraries 
are  neglected;  our  streets  are  littered  and 
dirty;  urban  services  must  often  stop 
short  of  urban  boundaries  because  there 
are  not  enough  fimds  to  extend  them. 
Rural  areas  and  their  governments  are 
beset  with  similar  problems,  and  cannot 
serve  their  isolated  populations  efficient- 
ly. There  just  is  not  enough  money  to  do 
all  of  the  things  that  modem  govern- 
ments must  do.  And  as  in  everything 
else,  the  rural  poor  suffer  quietest  of  all. 

This  bill,  then,  has  double-barreled 
utility.  It  puts  unemployed  people  to 
work,  and  it  helps  our  various  units  of 
government  to  do  their  Job  better. 

The  Committee  on  Education  does  not 
come  to  you  with  the  claim  that  this  is 
the  ultimate  manpower  measure,  or  that 
it  is  the  bill  to  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems. It  is  one  approach,  one  way  of  at- 
tacking a  critical  problem,  and  I  think 
this  Congress  should  give  it  a  chance  to 
work. 

There  are  those  of  our  Members  and 
our  friends  who  would  take  a  different 
approach.  They  think  that  now  is  the 
time  to  overhaul  and  reorgtmize  all  of 
our  manpower  training  programs.  In  a 
single  act,  they  would  overturn  and  up- 
root virtually  all  of  the  manpower  legis- 
lation passed  in  the  isist  quarter  century. 
I  agree  that  much  reorganization  needs 
to  be  done,  and  I  assure  you  that  this 
committee  will  not  shirk  its  responsibil- 
ity to  do  that  Job.  But  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  not  the  vehicle  to  accomplish 
what  some  of  our  friends  want. 

This  Is  a  modest  proposal  with  a  spe- 
cific, clearly  stated  purpose.  And  It  de- 
serves your  prompt  consideration  on  its 
own  merits. 

The  legislation  before  you  authorlzea 
two  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment— one  national,  the  other  local. 

The  national  program  would  operate 
throughout  the  country  xmtll  such  time 
as  the  national  unemployment  rate  drops 
below  4.5  i)ercent  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with 
eligible  units  of  government  to  make 
financial  assistance  available  for  pro- 
grams providing  Jobs  for  the  imemployed. 

These  eligible  applicants  would  be 
units  of  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governments,  public  agencies 
and  Institutions  which  are  subdivisions 
of  State  or  general  local  government;  in- 
stitutions of  the  Federal  Government, 
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such  as  VetCTans'  Admlnistxation  hbs- 
pitals,  and  Indian  tribes. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  WOO 
million  immediately  for  the  remalniier 
of  fiscal  1971;  $750  million  for  flacal 
1972,  and  $1  billion  for  the  succeeding 
3  fiscal  years,  for  the  national  program. 

Should  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment drop  below  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  obligate  additional 
funds  would  cease.  This  cessation  wolild 
not  affect  operating  imder  contract  for 
a  fixed  period.  Those  agreements  would 
continue  to  the  end  of  their  term.  The 
Secretary  simply  could  not  commence 
any  new  programs  during  this  period  of 
reduced  unemployment,  nor  could  he  re- 
new or  refund  expiring  contracts.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  term  for  most  con- 
tracts would  be  12  months. 

Should  the  imemployment  situation 
again  degenerate  to  a  rate  of  4.5  perdent 
or  worse,  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
resume  contracting  projects  would ,  be 
automatically  restored.  ' 

The  local  program  would  be  operaited 
imder  the  Special  Employment  Assist- 
ance Fund  created  by  section  6  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  authorizes  $250  million  tm- 
nually  for  the  fiscal  years  1972  through 
1975  for  this  fund,  which  might  also  be 
abetted  by  the  deposit  of  unobligated 
balances  authorized  imder  the  natldnal 


program. 

With  these  funds,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  enter  into  agreements  'With 
cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  gien- 
eral  local  government,  public  agencies 
and  institutions  which  are  subdivisions 
of  such  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  Indian  tribes.  I 

Authority  to  enter  into  these  sigtee- 
ments  would  be  triggered  by  the  onset 
of  a  rate  of  imemployment  of  6  percent 
for  more  than  3  wMisecutive  montha,  in 
the  particular  area  involved.  This  tar- 
gets the  funds  Into  the  local  areas  wl>ere 
unemplosonent  is  most  acute,  and  wftere 
the  need  for  jobs  is  greatest. 

These  Special  Employment  Asslst^ce 
Fund  programs  would  operate  concur- 
rently with  the  main  or  national  pro- 
gram. But  they  would  continue  to  be 
funded  so  long  as  the  local  applicant 
met  the  6  percent  criteria,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  national  rate 
of  unemployment  may  drop  belowl  4.5 
percent.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  so-called  "pocketsf  of 
unemployment  during  normally  prost)er- 
ous  periods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  drafters  of  this  legisla- 
tion do  not  contemplate  make- work  Jobs, 
of  leaf-raking  Jobs,  or  blrdnest  build- 
ing Jobs  as  the  product.  It  Is  our  inten- 
tion that  the  work  performed  will  be 
constructive  work,  contributing  some  kise- 
ful  and  needed  benefit  to  the  commiinity 
at  large,  as  well  as  providing  decent, 
honorable  emplojTnent  to  the  wolrker 
Involved.  I 

The  committee  requires  that  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  In  Didochlna  or  Korea 
after  August  4,  1964,  in  filling  the  public 
service  jobs  established  under  applicant 
programs. 

Hie  committee  also  requires  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  participants 


In  a  p;d)llc  service  employment  program 
may  be  professional  personnel.  A  $12,000 
annual  salary  limitation  is  Imposed  for 
these  professional  personnel. 

The  bill  also  makes  provision  for  the 
minimum  wages  to  be  paid  on  these  pro- 
grams. It  requires  that  the  person  em- 
ployed be  paid  the  highest  of:  First,  the 
State  mtnimimi  wage;  second,  the 
Federal  minimum  wage;  or  third,  the 
prevailing  wage  for  similar  public  oc- 
cupations in  the  same  locality. 

There  has  always  existed  urgent  pres- 
sure  on  State  and  local  officials  to  spend 
money  in  certain  ways.  It  is  to  correct 
imbalances  in  the  local  pattern  of  spend- 
ing— priorities  if  you  will — that  Congress 
has  frequently  enacted  its  own  programs 
into  law. 

One  activity  that  has  always  foimd  It 
difficult  to  secure  State  and  local  finan- 
cial support  is  vocational  education.  We 
have  carefully  built  up  a  system  of  voca- 
tional skill  centers  in  the  Msmpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  This 
program  operates  through  HEW  and 
State  departments  of  public  instruction. 

Under  the  Esch  substitute  MDTA  of 
1962  is  repealed.  In  its  place  is  vague  lan- 
guage describing  institutional  training 
as  one  of  a  nimiber  of  manpower  activi- 
ties contemplated.  It  is  up  to  the  local 
officials,  however,  to  decide  if  they  want 
to  continue  to  have  skill  centers  and,  if 
they  decide  yes,  who  they  want  to  have 
run  them. 

The  vocational  educators  need  not  be 
used  at  all.  The  program  would  no  longer 
operate — as  it  now  does — through  the 
State  departments  of  public  instruction 
where  vocational  education  interests  are 
effectively  represented. 

In  similar  fashion,  it  is  completely  up 
to  mayors  receiving  the  money  under 
manpower  revenue-sharing  as  to  who 
they  want  to  recruit,  screen,  test,  refer, 
place,  and  so  forth,  persons  served  by 
manpower  programs.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion requiring  of  them  that  they  use  the 
State  emplojTnent  service  where  appro- 
priate. In  fact,  they  could  refuse  to  use 
the  State  employment  service  altogether. 

This  so-called  substitute  would  be  a 
dangeroxis  piece  of  legislation.  It  down- 
grades our  vocational  educators  smd  em- 
ployment security  officials.  It  is  perfectly 
permissible  under  the  substitute  to 
Ignore  these  groups  smd  make  contracts 
with  commimlty  action  agencies  or 
other  private,  non-profit  groups  to  per- 
form the  services  which  would  otherwise 
be  performed  by  trained  educators  and 
employment  service  personnel. 

There  is  even  a  provision  in  the  sub- 
stitute which  directs  the  Secretary  to 
"administer  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  .  .  . 
in  such  a  manner  that  services  imder 
such  laws  contribute  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  in  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  programs  under 
this  act."  In  other  words,  the  Secretary 
is  given  power  to  make  Wagner-Peyser 
programs  subservient  to  the  local  offi- 
cials who  are  developing  comprehensive 
manpower  programs  with  their  shared 
revenue. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  body  would 
even  consider  acting  on  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute without  first  asking  these  groups 
of  people  who  have,  to  say  the  least,  a 
legitimate,  bona  fide  interest  in  man- 


power legislation  to  appear  before  the 
appropriate  committee  to  present  their 
views.  This  so-called  revenue-sharing 
substitute  obliterates  two  major  pieces 
of  manpower  legislation  in  those  activi- 
ties these  and  other  groups  have  played 
a  major  role,  yet  provides  no  future  role 
for  them.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  con- 
sider such  drastic  and  radical  departures 
In  a  more  deliberate  and  thoughtful 
manner? 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  gained 
by  such  a  hasty  and  irregular  procedure 
except  perhaps  the  fulfillment  of  some 
political  objective  to  get  revenue-sharing 
before  the  House  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
making  an  excellent  statement  here  in 
putting  this  in  proper  perspective.  Would 
not  the  chairman  agree  that  the  real  is- 
sue here,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  things 
he  has  said  about  the  substitute  biU,  is 
the  fact  that  our  committee  reported  out 
an  emergency  employment  act  to  create 
jobs  at  a  time  when  there  are  more  than 
15  million  people  in  this  country  either 
unemployed  or  underemployed  or  so- 
called  working  poor  who  are  working  a 
full  day  below  minimum  pay?  Now,  we 
stated  in  this  act  in  our  report  that— 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these.  It  made 
little  sense  to  the  Committee  to  create  still 
another  training  program.  In  fact,  thoea 
who  are  currently  being  tramed  In  vartotiB 
Federal  programs  are  having  great  difficulty 
finding  employment  in  today's  shrinking  Job 
market. 

The  administration  and  the  propo- 
nents of  this  substitute  legislation  are 
not  going  to  address  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  veterans  com- 
ing home  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  un- 
able to  find  jobs  under  the  substitute  bill 
that  is  proposed  here. 

I  submit  that  the  committee  took  all 
of  this  into  consideration  and  agreed 
that  there  should  be  manpower  reform 
bills  reported  out  of  the  committee,  but 
right  now  the  most  pressing  need  in  our 
country  Is  to  give  the  young  veterans 
coming  home  from  the  war  a  job.  That 
is  the  main  thrust  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  instead  of  manpower  reform,  as 
is  proposed  in  the  substitute  bill. 

Would  not  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  analysis  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  anyone  who 
would  come  forth  and  advocate  this  sub- 
stitute is  more  or  less  camoufiaging  the 
great  need  for  a  public  service  employ- 
ment bill  in  this  country.  We  need  the 
public  service  employment  bill  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  to  yield  me  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  jrield  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield   to  me? 
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Mr.  PERKIN8.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  just  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  what  the  gentieman  from 
minoLs  said  when  he  inferred  that  there 
^ras  no  veterans  preference  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill.  The  substitute  bill  provides 
%  veterans  preference  for  all  of  the  man- 
power programs  while  the  committee  bill 
is  strictly  Umlted  to  public  service  em- 
ployment. Besides  that,  the  substitute  bill 
provides  guidance  and  counseling  be 
given  to  the  veterans  whereas  the  other 
bill  does  not.  I  just  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  not  a  veterans- 
preference  benefits  bill.  Let  me  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota—and I  think  he  will  agree  with 
me— that  this  substitute  has  no  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  a  bill  of  this 

kind. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  surely  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentieman  on  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  A  measure  of  this  mag- 
nitude. Especially  when  it  has  never  been 
heard  by  the  committee  and  has  never 
heard  interested  parties  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  dealing  with  a  new  sub- 
ject matter,  an  entirely  new  subject  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentieman  calls  this 
general  revenue  sharing  as  such,  there 
being  no  general  revenue  sharing  in  it, 
but  it  is  instead  a  consolidation  of  man- 
power programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  not  quite  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  only  thing  that  pre- 
vented us  from  considering  the  sub- 
stitute and  committee  bills  together  is 
the  fact  that  the  committee  did  not  hold 
jOl  the  hearings  on  both  bills  but  it 
wanted  to  run  them  separately  while  on 
the  minority  side  we  wanted  to  hold  the 
hearings  on  both  proposals  together. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  the  President  advocated  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Oh,  yes,  he  has  but  not  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  what  your 
President  has  advocated;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  this  is  not  a  general 
revenue-sharing  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  it  Is  the  man- 
power aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  called  it  special  revenue 
sharing  for  manpower  for  some  reason, 
thinking  that  that  was  better  than  the 
consolidated  manpower  program  or  block 
grants  for  manpower. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  the  President's  so- 
called  revenue  sharing  measure  that  has 
never  been  studied  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  you  called  it  "so- 
called". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And,  the  administra- 
tion says  that  under  this  bill  they  do  not 
even  know  how  they  are  going  to  dis- 
burse the  money. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  bill,  HH.  8141, 


introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  EscH,  specifically  says  In  the 
preamble  that  this  bill  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Manpower  Revenue-Sharing  Act  of 
1971." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  way  for  the 
minority  Members  to  get  aws^  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  revenue -sharing  bill 
that  drastically  upsets  our  educational 
programs,  our  manpower  programs,  and 
will  cause  chaos  throughout  this  Nation 
if  en£u;ted. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  said  that  this  substitute  or 
revenue-sharing  bill  provides  counseling 
and  guidance  for  returned  veterans  and 
the  training  of  returning  veterans. 

My  good  friend  knows  that  what  these 
men  need  more  today  than  anything 
else  is  a  job.  ITiey  need  a  job.  They 
fought  for  our  country,  find  they  want 
work.  You  will  find  many  of  these  young 
men  coming  back  disillusioned  and  turn- 
ing to  militancy  and  that  is  because  they 
are  thoroughly  disgusted.  My  friend  again 
is  adding  the  typical  Nixon  administra- 
tion Madison  Avenue  slogan  which  we 
have  learned  to  look  for  in  this  admin- 
istration, but  it  Is  a  slogsm  of  too  little, 
too  late. 

This  is  another  example  of  trying  to 
beguile  veterans  into  thinking  that  some- 
how their  problem  will  be  solved  by 
counseling  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  thrust  of  this 
bill  is  to  create  150,000  jobs  with  pref- 
erential treatment  for  veterans  who 
fought  in  Vietnam.  No  matter  how  you 
twist  or  turn  it,  you  cannot  deny  that 
this  bUl  which  you  brought  out  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  frustrating  these 
veterans  in  their  great  time  of  need. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  that  85  percent  of  the  entire  $2 
billion  contained  in  the  substitute  can 
be  used  as  the  community  wants  to  use 
it.  either  for  manpower  programs  or  pub- 
lic service  anployment.  So  we  know  there 
is  at  least  this  much  money  for  public 
service  jobs  in  the  substitute  as  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  gentieman  knows 
that  the  veterans'  preference  provision 
csuries  all  the  way  through  the  man- 
power programs  and  public  service  em- 
ployment in  the  substitute  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentieman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  this  colloquy 
points  up  the  fact  that  we  need  to  have 
extensive  hearings  and  some  deep  prob- 
ing as  to  the  real  effects  of  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daotels,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  H.R.  3613.  will  do 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  next 
couple  of  wedts.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
House  will  be  so  busy  that  we  will  not 
have  time  to  call  up  this  measure  for 
some  2  or  3  weeks,  so  that  the  Members 


of  this  body  will  discover  Just  how  many 
worms  there  are  in  this  substitute  legis- 
lation. 

No  Member  wants  to  destroy  effective 
programs.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  going 
to  see  that  this  legislation  is  thoroughly 
explored  before  we  bring  it  back  here. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  before  I  close,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  work  of 
Chairman  Daihels  in  bringing  HJl.  3163 
before  this  House.  His  has  been  a  labor 
of  dedication  and  an  unsi?aring  effort  to 
see  that  Justice  is  done  to  the  Nation's 
imemployed.  We  should  edl  salute  him 
for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
E>ired.     

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bbown). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

REASON  rOR  XXMBEKS  Or  COMMITTKE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATK  AND  FOREIGN  COMMKSCK  NOT  BKINO 
PRXSSNT  DT7RIN0  THX  LAST  ROLLCAIX 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  that 
when  the  last  quorum  call  occurred  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  were  seated  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  con- 
sidering the  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  railroad  strike  situation,  and 
a  number  of  the  Members  were  unable  to 
respond  to  the  quorum  call,  because  the 
committee  chose  to  sit  through  the 
quorum  call  and  complete  its  business. 

The  members  making  up  the  quorum 
in  the  committee  at  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call  for  the  House  were  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jamiaw,  Moss,  Dingell,  Van 
Deerlin,  Pickle,  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Murphy  of  New  York,  Sattir- 
riELD,  ADAMS,  Blanton,  Sttjckey,  Kyros, 
EcKHARDT,  Preyer  Of  North  Carolina, 
Helstoski,  Symington,  Carney,  Met- 
calfe, Byron.  Springer,  Devine,  Nelson, 
Keith,  Harvey,  Carter,  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Kuykendall,  Skttbitz,  Thompson  of 
Georgia,  Hastings,  Schmttz,  Collins, 
Frey,  Ware,  McCollister,  and  Shottp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  T^^scon- 
sln  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEHGER  of  Wlscoiisin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  listened  with  great  interest 
and  attempted  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  quite  clear  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  what  was  stated 
wsis  simply  not  sm  accurate  reflection  of 
the  situation. 

Let  me  first  of  all  direct  my  attention 
at  this  point  to  the  statement  the  dis- 
tinguished gentieman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  made  on  the  floor  that 
this  would  seriously  disrupt  present  pro- 
grams in  operation,  and  specifically  in 
vocational  education. 

On  page  4  of  the  bill  H.R.  8141,  the  sub- 
stitute introduced  by  the  gentieman  f  nan 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch),  I  would  direct 
your  attention  specifically  to  the  lan- 
guage found  on  that  page  which  says : 

In  carrying  out  such  programs  recipient 
luilts  of  government  shaU  make  maTlmum 
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feasible  um  of  ezUtlng  «<lucatlon«l  instftu- 
tlonx  h&TlDg  a  training  capability,  sucl^  aa 
(but  not  limited  to)  area  vocational  ach<}ola, 
technical  Institutes,  and  Junior  and  com- 
munity colleges. 

I  think,  second,  Mr.  Chairman,'  it 
ought  to  be  very  clear  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  that — and  I  have  here  the 
two  volumes  of  hearings  on  the  M|m- 
power  Act  of  1969  which  resulted  In  the 
bill  H  Jl.  19519  in  the  Congress  last  year— 
that  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  La>x)r 
has  had  extensive  hearings  in  the  mtm- 
power  field.  The  biU  H.R.  8141  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to 
build  on  the  bUl  H.R.  19519  that  parsed 
this  body  last  year. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  what  we 
can  do  to  take  the  present  categorical 
grant  programs  fimded  under  MDTA  »nd 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and!  to 
decategorize  th«n  and  decentralize  thfem. 
Those  are  the  words  contained  in  the 
committee  report  last  year  when  we 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  those  con- 
cepts run  throughout  the  hearings,  ftnd 
that  is  the  basic  purpose  behind  the  bill 
HJi.  8141,  the  substitute  bill  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH).  I 

I  want  it  absolutely  clear  so  that  the 
record  does  not  in  any  way  confuse  any- 
body that  this  is  not  a  new  subject,  that 
this  is  not  a  new  Item  in  the  agenda 
whatsoever,  and  that  what  we  passed  last 
year  had  as  its  basic  purpose  exactly  the 
kind  of  bill  we  are  talking  about  this 
year.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  trying  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  full  range  of  ae|rv- 
ices  to  be  offered  to  the  unemployed,  or 
underemployed:  that  you  are  talcing 
what  we  buUt  into  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  and  the  Qco- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  and  turning  that 
money  over  to  people  at  the  local  le(vel, 
mayors  and  Governors,  elected  public 
officials,  and  enabling  them  to  have  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  offer  a  full  ra^ge 
of  services. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ought  \4  be 
very  clear  to  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  that  amy  effort  to 
try  to  sidetrack  us  either  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  bill  is  a  "revenue  sliar- 
ing" — and  it  is  not — and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  are  fully  aware  of  that  be- 
cause what  we  are  talking  about  is  com- 
prehensive manpower  legislation— 'the 
very  thing  that  we  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  last  year. 

Second.  I  think  also  it  ought  to  be 
very  clear  that  those  at  the  local  l«vel, 
the  mayors  and  Governors,  who  have  his- 
torically had  the  ability  to  be  able  to  \*ork 
with  local  Institutions,  will  recognize  the 
strengtlxs  and  the  weaknesses,  wtere 
they  exist.  In  those  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  absoli^tely 
amazed  by  the  contention  and  the  <ion- 
tinuation  of  those  arguments  that  sobie- 
how  there  will  be  a  lessening  of  support 
for  the  State  employment  services  and 
for  the  vocational  suid  educational  insti- 
tutions if  decisions  are  made  by  (|ov- 
emors  and  mayors. 

So  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  ^at 


it  is  clear  In  the  record  that,  first,  this 
is  a  bill  aimed  at  a  comprehensive  man- 
I)ower  program  very  much  along  the  lines 
of  that  which  we  passed  last  year  in  the 
bill,  HJl.  19519;  second,  it  is  aimed  in 
the  direction  of  giving  resources  and  de- 
cisionmaking ability  to  the  State  emd 
local  units,  elected  pubUc  officials,  so  that 
they  can  make  the  choice  as  to  which 
kind  of  institution  and  which  kind  of 
services  ought  to  be  offered;  and,  third,  it 
would  provide  what  I  think  is  most  essen- 
tial and  which  at  the  hearings  last  year,  if 
you  will  look  at  these  two  volumes,  you 
will  see  was  the  refrain  of  witness  after 
witness  that  the  present  sjrstem  needs 
reform  because  the  manpower  effort  falls 
far  short  of  what  it  could  and  should 
do.  As  the  minority  views  state: 

The  legislation  we  are  propKxlng  as  a  sub- 
stitute ,  .  .  would  fundamentally  reform  our 
manpower  programs  to  meet  the  needs  .  .  ■ 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  a  far  more 
generous  and  far  more  flexible  public  service 
employment  component  at  the  discretion  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  bill 
that  the  committee  has  reported.  If  you 
take  this  bill.  H.R.  3613,  and  if  you  really 
are  interested  in  public  service  employ- 
ment service,  for  example,  and  if  you  are 
interested  in  real  Jobs  for  real  people, 
then  let  us  admit  that  the  bill  falls  miser- 
ably. The  bill  is  based  on  which  I  call  the 
yo-yo  concept — that  is  to  say,  that  it  has 
a  trigger  mechanism  in  there  to  go  off 
and  on  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  goes 
up  or  down.  So  you  are  never  going  to 
have  a  degree  of  stability  either  in  terms 
of  the  people  served  or  the  kind  of  Jobs  to 
be  created. 

Second,  it  does  not  give  you  any  chance 
at  all  to  use  the  resources  available  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  do  the  kind  of 
training  and  counseling  and  the  trans- 
portation and  health  services  and  all  of 
the  ancillary  services  required  for  man- 
power that  are  found  In  the  biD,  H.R. 
8141. 1  think  that  Is  the  critical  difference 
between  the  two  bills.  Instead  of  limiting 
the  right  of  people  and  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple to  be  served  in  both  training  and  jobs, 
what  you  will  do  will  be  to  continue  the 
inability  of  the  Individusd  to  get  a  service 
simply  because  he  does  not  fit  a  category. 

It  is  time  to  decategorize  and  it  is  time 
to  decentralize  and  it  is  time  to  put  the 
money  where  the  local  and  State  people 
have  a  chance  to  operate  and  use  It  in  a 
way  that  makes  the  most  sense  for  their 
area.  The  situation  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Is 
not  the  same  as  they  are  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyo..  and  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  this  fact.  The  sub- 
stitute is  aimed  at  an  attempt  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  be  served  who  are 
not  now  being  served  and  to  give  the 
mayors  and  the  Governors  a  chance  to 
create  jobs  and  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  which  at  this  point  they  are  un- 
able to  create  imder  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  substi- 
tute be  adopted  and  that  everyone  under- 
stand the  effort  to  smokescreen  by  those 


on  the  other  side  and  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last 
several  minutes  I  have  been  listening  to 
£dl  of  the  claims  made  on  the  potential 
benefits  of  emergency  employment  under 
HJl.  3613.  Putting  unemployed  men  and 
women  to  work,  restoring  vital  public 
services,  relieving  some  of  the  fiscal  crisis 
faced  by  State  and  local  governments, 
moving  disadvantaged  people  into  per- 
manent careers — all  these  cledms  have 
been  made. 

I  hope  that  they  could  all  come  true. 
Yet,  I  suspect  that  if  this  bill  Is  enacted, 
many  of  these  high  hopes  would  be 
frustrated. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act— 
MDTA — of  1962,  I  have  tried  to  follow 
closely  the  evolution  of  federally  financed 
manpower  programs.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act — EOA — was  enacted  In 
1964,  the  work  incentive  program  was 
created  in  1967,  and  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  efforts  made  In  the  last  Con- 
gress— and  now  in  the  present — to  enact 
manpower  reform  legislation. 

Frankly,  what  I  have  seen  emerge 
from  all  this  effort  is  an  imcoordinated, 
haphazard.  Jerry-rigged  approach  to 
meeting  manpower  needs  which  would 
put  Rube  Goldberg  to  shame.  I  am  not 
faulting  the  good  intentions  and  commit- 
ment of  the  Individuals  and  institutions 
who  organize  and  operate  Federal  man- 
power programs.  But  the  programs'  com- 
plexity and  rigidity  often  frustrate  their 
goals,  the  staff  who  nm  them — and,  most 
important,  the  poor  and  unemployed  who 
are  supposed  to  be  served. 

My  colleague,  Al  Quh:,  our  ranking 
member  on  the  committee,  will  cite  In 
detail  the  effects  of  this  administrative 
morass  in  several  cities — and  these  will 
be  typical  examples,  not  Isolated  horror 
stories. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  whole  picture 
is  tragic — yet  the  blame  can  properly  be 
shared  all  around. 

ENOUGH     BLAME     FOR     AU. 

The  laws  we  the  Congress  have  en- 
acted have  given  rise  to  many  rigidities. 
MDTA  Institutional,  OJT,  New  Careers. 
Mainstream — each  of  these  national  pro- 
grams Is  absolutely  mandated  by  law. 
And  within  less  prescriptive  legislation 
there  are  too  many  limitations  and  re- 
strictions which  unnecessarily  hamper 
local  programs. 

Other  complications  are  added  by  the 
Federal  appropriations  process.  His- 
torically the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  approached  annual  ap- 
propriations in  a  largely  categorical 
manner.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  for  example, 
the  Labor  Department's  manpower 
budget  was  broken  down  into  15  differ- 
ent line  item  program  allocations.  To 
deviate  from  those  allocations  generally 
required  that  the  department  come  back 
to  congressional  committees  for  ap- 
proval. 

But  beyond  the  categorical  rigidities 
of  our  appropriations  process  the  Con- 
gress Just  gives  the  executive  branch  the 
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money  too  late.  I  cannot  remember  when 
the  Congress  last  passed  an  appropria- 
tions act  before  the  new  fiscal  year  had 
begun.  And  we  have  treated  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  most  sorely.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  the  Manpower  Administration  did 
not  receive  Its  new  aroroprlation  until 
March — 9  months  into  the  fiscal  year. 
Planned  program  expansions  postponed, 
new  programs  held  back,  the  rush  to  ob- 
ligate money  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year the  cost  and  havoc  created  are  In- 
calculable. 

Finally  the  executive  branch  must  ac- 
cept a  heavy  share  of  the  blame.  At  dif- 
ferent times  authority  has  been  spread 
among  three  different  agencies:  OEO, 
HEW,  and  the  Labor  Department.  The 
lion's  share  of  responsibility  has  now 
come  to  rest  with  the  Labor  Department. 

But  as  they  have  groped  for  answers 
in  a  new  field  these  agencies — particu- 
larly the  Labor  Department — ^have  often 
been  more  restrictive  and  categorical 
than  even  the  law  suggests.  Programs, 
guidelines,  standards,  limitations — these 
administrative  actions  are  often  the 
source  of  the  system's  rigidities.  And  de- 
spite the  current  administration's  com- 
mitment to  decategorizatlon  it  has  spun 
off  quite  a  few  categorical  programs  it- 
self into  short  years.  When  the  Federal 
knee  is  tapped  by  a  tough  problem  the 
executive  leg  seem  to  give  categorical 
Jerk  about  as  often  as  the  congressional 

REFORM  VERSUS  INERTIA 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  sort  out  how 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  current 
mess  in  manpower  can  be  attributed  to 
different  sources.  That  would  require  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon. 

What  Is  Important  is  that  it  all  exists 
and  is  thoroughly  entrenched  and  self- 
reinforcing.  The  Congress  has  Its  pet  pro- 
grams. TTie  administration  has  Its  pets. 
Client  groups  have  carved  out  their 
share.  A  whole  network  of  public  and 
private  agencies — over  10,000  different 
contractors — have  become  accustomed  to 
the  status  quo.  Many  see  maintaining  the 
status  quo  as  a  llfe-and-death  struggle — 
that  is,  if  they  cannot  enlarge  their  own 
share. 

In  time  purely  administrative  decisions 
become  endowed  with  the  sanctity  of  law. 
And  useful  provisions  of  law  become  dead 
letters  because  they  cannot  now  be  im- 
plemented in  the  face  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing custom  and  traditions. 

There  is  just  too  much  inertia  in  the 
system.  There  is  inertia  within  local 
agencies,  inertia  within  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, inertia  in  congressional  proc- 
esses. Our  current  approach  just  can- 
not reform  on  a  piecemeal  gradual  man- 
ner. The  resistence  of  those  who  feel 
threatened  and  the  inertia  of  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  present  is  just  too 
great. 

What  is  needed  is  an  unequivocal  man- 
date for  reform.  What  is  required  is  a 
solid  fulcrimi  on  which  to  rest  the  levers 
of  reform.  And  that  fulcrvim  can  only  be 
comprehensive  manpower  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

The  two  primary  directions  of  this  re- 
form are  clear :  to  free  Federal  manpower 
funds  from  unnecessary  Federal  con- 
straints on  their  local  use  and  to  estab- 


lish some  single  mechanism  at  the  local 
level  to  pull  together  all  these  efforts. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration 
agreed  last  session  that  this  mechanism 
should  be  elected  State  and  local  offi- 
cials— Governors,  mayors,  and  county 
commissioners. 

The  bill  which  I  have  sponsored.  Is 
an  excellent  expression  of  these  two  ob- 
jectives. Some  members  of  this  body  may 
differ  with  its  details.  But  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  bill  to  do  It  there  is  a 
way  that  the  minority  and  majority  in 
Congress,  and  the  President,  can  arrive 
at  satisfactory  manpower  reform  legis- 
lation. 

But  now— without  seeking  to  initiate 
basic  reforms — the  proponents  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  propose  to 
dump  yet  another,  major — no,  enor- 
mous— load  upon  this  nonsys*em.  The 
Emergency  Employment  Act  would  allo- 
cate up  to  $750  million  next  year— equal 
to  half  of  our  current  manpower  pro- 
gram which  has  been  9  years  in  develop- 
ment. One  billion  or  more  dollars  is  au- 
thorized for  future  fl»cal  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  Impose  this  major 
program  at  this  time  on  the  current 
structure  would  make  much  more  diffi- 
cult eventual  rationalization  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

What  kind  of  task  would  manpower 
administrators  face?  One  measure  Is  to 
contemplate  the  number  of  eligible  gov- 
ernments that  might  apply  to  receive 
emergency  employment  funds  under  H.R. 
3613. 

Under  section  4  any  unit  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  general  government  and 
public  agencies  and  institutions  which 
are  dependencies  of  these — plus  Indian 
tribes  on  reservations— would  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  emergency  fimds.  Federally 
subsidized  work  programs  are  very  pop- 
ular. For  example,  there  have  been  over 
600  sponsors — not  just  applicants,  but 
actual  sponsors — of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  out-of-school  programs.  The 
number  of  Individual  governments  and 
governmental  agencies  which  would  ap- 
ply for  these  fimds  could  well  run  into 
the  thousands. 

In  Los  Angeles,  which  is  one  of  the 
typical  examples  of  confused  administra- 
tion to  be  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Qua)  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  ah«ady  trying  to  monitor  402 
separate  contracts. 

In  Los  Angeles  there  are  79  different 
locaJ  units  of  general  purpose  govern- 
ment. There  are  at  least  612  special  pur- 
pose districts.  Thus,  there  would  be  al- 
most 700  eligible  governments  in  Los  An- 
geles alone — assuming  that  all  of  their 
subagencies— the  health  department,  the 
police  department,  the  recreation  de- 
partment, and  80  forth— would  only  ap- 
ply through  their  imibrella  government. 
And  in  the  other  body  a  comparable 
bill— S.  31— has  already  been  enacted 
which  would  also  qualify  all  private  non- 
profit organizations.  In  Los  Angeles 
alone  there  are  over  350  private,  non- 
profit organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  just  one  stage  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  the  La- 
bor Department  could  be  faced  with  re- 
viewing 10,000  to  20,000  direct  applica- 
tions. There  are,  after  all,  over  80,000 


units  of  local  government  In  the  Nation 
before  one  moves  Into  other  eligible  cate- 
gories. ^  ^    , 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  know  and  few  as 
much  as  any  Member  here  the  tragedy 
which  high  unemplosmient  and  shrinking 
public  services  in  many  oommimlties  is 
producing.  But  I  must  express  my  deep- 
est concern  that.  If  HJl.  3613  Is  enacted, 
it  cannot  possibly  meet  the  hopes  that 
are  placed  on  it. 

A  SENSIBLE  ALTERNATrrS 


H.R.  8141,  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
as  a  substitute  for  HJl.  3613,  would  com- 
bine both  reform  and  immediate  response 
to  current  imemployment. 

Let  me  now  ask  certain  questions,  and 
then  answer  them  In  order  to  clarify 
the  differences  in  the  two  bills: 

Question.  What  are  the  major  defects 
of  the  committee  bill  ? 

Answer.  The  committee  bill  adds  one 
more  narrow,  categorical  manpower  au- 
thorization— for  public  service  employ- 
ment— to  the  dozen  existing  programs. 
It  tends  to  further  confuse  a  manpower 
training  program  already  bogged  down 
by  narrow  categories  of  training,  over- 
centralized  administration,  and  lack  of 
responsiveness  to  local  conditions  and 
individual  needs. 

Question.  How  does  the  substitute 
bill — H.R.  8141 — overcome  the  major 
deficiencies  of  the  committee  bill? 

Answer.  The  substitute  bill — which  in- 
cludes public  service  employment — re- 
places the  existing  confusion  of  pro- 
grams with  a  single,  flexible  authority 
for  the  operation  of  a  wide  range  of  man- 
power programs  by  States  and  major 
urban  units  of  local  government.  Instead 
of  having  to  fit  people  to  the  require- 
ments of  programs,  this  permits  tailoring 
the  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  un- 
employed or  underemployed  person. 

Question.  Why  change  the  present 
manpower  trsdning  program? 

Answer.  Testimony  before  committees 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  over  the 
F>ast  2  years  has  underscored  the  urgency 
of  overhauling  the  delivery  system  for 
manpower  training.  Rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  have  over  10,000  separate 
contracts  made  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment with  various  public  and  private 
agencies,  we  propose  a  program  of  about 
350  State  and  local  govenmiental  spon- 
sors operating  closely  coordinated  pro- 
grams, responsive  to  special  local  needs. 
Virtually  every  authority  on  manpower 
agrees  that  the  present  imwieldy  system 
is  in  urgent  need  of  reform. 

Question.  How  does  each  bill  function 
to  aid  the  unemployed? 

Answer.  The  committee  bill  creates  a 
program  In  which  a  person  could  stay 
indefinitely  on  Federally  subsidized  pub- 
lic employment.  Without  a  termination 
date  on  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams, the  potentiaUty  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  people  being  permanently  em- 
ployed in  a  limited  number  of  positions 
exists— which  means  that  many  equally 
needy  persons  would  be  ignored  and  also 
raises  the  specter  of  the  use  of  the  pro- 
gram for  political  patronage.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  not  only  provides  the  funds 
for  more  public  service  jobs  immediately, 
it  also  places  a  time  limit  of  104  weeks  on 
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any  Job,  except  in  special  hardship  ca^ 
detennlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Latajor. 
By  emphasizing  training,  counseling,  and 
placement,  HJl.  8141  works  to  move  these 
persons  into  permanent  Jobs  in  either  the 
public  or  private  sector,  freeing  the  pub- 
lic service  employment  slots  for  otl^r 
unemployed  persons. 

Question.  Which  bill  best  meets  tftie 
immediate  need  for  funds  for  pul^c 
service  employment?  I 

Answer.  The  substitute  bill.  The  co|q- 
mittee  bill  provides  $200  million  this 
year,  idus  $750  million  diirlng  the  nfxt 
fiscal  year.  The  substitute  biU  provides 
1500  million  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment, to  be  used  for  public  service  em- 
ployment or  other  local  manpower  ne«ds 
at  the  discretion  of  local  authorities. 
Beglrmlng  in  January  1972 — In  addition 
to  the  $500  mlUion— HJl.  8141  authir- 
IzeB  whatever  fimds  may  be  necessary 
and  the  President  has  stated  that  he  is 
prepared  to  request  $2  billion  for  ijhe 
first  full  year.  Under  the  substitute  bill, 
any  or  all  of  these  moneys  may  be  uaed 
for  public  service  employment  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  State  and  local  governments 
who  can  fit  the  program  to  their  needs. 
Question.  Does  this  legislation  have 
any  relationship  to  the  Comprehensjve 
Manpower  Training  Act  passed  in  ttie 
House  last  year?  T 

Answer.  Yes.  HJl.  8141  builds  on  tne 
same  approach  of  consolidating,  deceh- 
tralMng  and  reforming  all  present  man- 
power training  programs.  At  the  saiiie 
time  it  frees  the  Federal  agency  to  carry 
out  its  oversight  function  of  insurllig 
that  national  manpower  needs  are  beitig 
met — by  conducting  research  and  deifa- 
OQstration  programs  amd  by  establls|i- 
ing  Innovations  such  as  a  computerized 
national  Job  bank.  In  essence.  It  blends 
Federal  expertise  with  State  and  lo<ial 
declsi<Mimaking.  The  committee  bill  Is 
limited  and  inflexible  in  its  scope  and 
Intent. 

Question.  Will  the  Job  Corps  be  abdl- 
Ished  imder  the  substitute  bill? 

Answer.  No.  The  Job  Corps  will  t>e 
kept  as  a  Federal  program,  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  pend- 
ing a  more  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
gram by  Congress. 

Question.  How  do  the  unemployment 
"trigger"  devices  in  the  two  bills  differ, 
and  what  affect  would  this  have? 

Answer.  The  substitute  bill  would  li^- 
mediately  trigger  $500  million  bas^ 
upon  1971  unemployment  rates  and  4n 
additional  $500  mlUion  in  any  other  yefir 
having  3  consecutive  months  of  unem- 
ployment at  or  above  4.5  percent.  TT^is 
is  similar  to  the  committee  bill.  But  un- 
like the  committee  bill,  the  substitutef- 
beglnnlng  January  1972 — would  alloca 
funds  to  States  and  localities  accordii 
to  a  national  distribution  formula  wit 
out  any  "trigger."  Thus  public  servlfce 
employment  can  be  adjusted  to  m^t 
widely  differing  local  needs — as  imem- 
ployment  falls,  local  authorities  can  use 
these  fimds  to  build  up  training  and  re- 
training programs  to  meet  special  needs. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  dlstribj- 
tlon  of  almost  all  the  funds  is  based  on!  a 
national  trigger  mechanism.  Once  tike 
national  level  of  unemployment  falls  bt- 
low  AVz  percent,  a  danger  exists  that  oii- 


going  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams would  have  to  be  terminated.  Al- 
though an  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
this  deficiency  by  establishing  a  special 
fund  to  assist  local  areas  of  high  employ- 
ment, no  provision  is  made  to  use  these 
local  fimds  to  continue  the  regular  pro- 
grams. The  dangers  of  a  program  based 
on  such  discontinuities  for  already  high- 
risk  employees  are  obvious. 

Question.  Why  support  the  substitute 
bUl  without  special  hearings? 

Answer.  Besides  the  fact  that  it  em- 
bodies most  of  the  concepts  already  ex- 
tensively debated  in  the  House  last  year, 
during  committee  hearings  on  H.R.  3613 
and  related  biUs  there  was  a  full  and 
complete  review  of  the  major  issues  in- 
volved in  manpower  revenue  sharing,  in- 
cluding a  thorough  presentation  by  Sec- 
retary Hodgson  and  his  associates.  This 
concept  was  also  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail by  Governors  and  mayors  who  ap- 
peared at  these  hearings. 

Question.  How  are  veterans  treated 
under  the  two  bUls? 

Answer.  In  both  cases,  Vietnam  and 
Korean  veterans  will  be  given  preference. 
However,  in  the  substitute  bill  the  prefer- 
ence for  placement  extends  not  only  to 
public  service  employment,  but  to  the  full 
range  of  manpower  services  including 
coimseling,  retraining  and  Job  placement 
— which  is  the  best  assistance  we  can  of- 
fer to  returning  veterans  seeking  to  make 
a  place  in  civilian  life. 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  substi- 
tute. Unemployment  in  this  country  has 
been  caused,  not  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration as  has  been  suggested,  but  rather 
the  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  The  substitute  bill  reaches 
out  to  this  problem  by  redirecting  our 
national  msmpower  policy. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington   fMr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  para- 
phrase Eccleslastes,  for  everything  there 
is  a  time  and  a  season.  I  submit  to  this 
committee  that  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  season  for  this  substitute  bill. 
The  time  and  the  season  for  this  substi- 
tute bill  was  before  unemployment  rose 
90  percent  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. The  time  and  the  season  for  this 
legislation  was  before  we  had  5  millian 
people  imemployed  in  this  Nation.  The 
time  and  the  season  for  this  legislatioD 
was  before  unemployment  rose  by  375 
percent  in  my  State  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Nixon  administration. 

During  this  period  of  time  we  have 
lost  over  $100  billion  in  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  the  major  raason  for  it  is 
that  people  are  unemployed.  So  I  sulHnlt 
to  this  body  that  the  first  order  of  bus- 
iness is  to  get  people  back  to  work,  to 
put  people  in  Jobs.  I  further  submit  that 
the  administration  bill  does  not  do  that. 
It  establishes  a  manpower  program — 
and,  incidentally,  it  is  a  revenue-sharing 
manpower  program.  It  deals  only  inciden- 
tally with  public  service  employment  in 
several  small  sections  of  the  bill,  where- 
as the  bill  that  this  committee  brought 
forward  deals  with  it  totally  and  com- 
pletely and  deals  with  the  problem  of 
public  service  employment  In  its  entirety. 

Let  us  take  a  \(X)\s.  at  some  of  the  pro- 


visions of  this  substitute  bill.  As  I  said 
before,  there  is  absolutely  no  require- 
ment in  this  bill  any  place  for  public 
service  onployment.  Oh,  yes,  If  the  lo- 
calities and  States  want  to  engage  in 
public  service  employment,  they  can  do 
so  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  but  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, a  national  emphasis  problem,  and 
you  and  I  here  in  the  Congress  ought  to 
be  making  that  decision  right  now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  cannot  now.  I  wiU  when 
I  get  to  the  end  of  my  statement  if  I 
have  time,  and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  do 
so  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  another  look 
at  what  happens  with  the  i>ass  through. 
I  am  very  Interested  In  this,  although 
I  have  not  had  as  much  time  as  I  would 
like  to  look  at  the  provisions  for  pass 
through,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  fare  imdar 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
get  as  much  revenue  for  the  manpower 
programs  that  are  set  up  for  them  or 
they  will  set  up  or  whether  they  do  not 
There  Is  a  very  complicated  formula 
there,  which,  I  might  add,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  admitted  before  a  Senate  body 
perhaps  would  put  more  money  into  the 
suburbs  than  ought  to  be  there.  There 
are  no  figures  or  charts  on  this.  I  cannot 
teU  you  what  It  does  in  your  district  or 
in  my  district.  There  Is  no  way  of  know- 
ing where  these  funds  go.  All  the  bill 
does  Is  pass  85  percent  of  these  fimds  to 
the  States,  the  Governors  and  the  agen- 
cies that  are  going  to  handle  them  there, 
and  then  it  forgets  about  them. 

I  think  we  are  derelict  In  our  reepon- 
slbillty  in  this  House  if  we  are  passing 
out  money  without  any  kind  of  restraint 
or  without  any  kind  of  directive  or  with- 
out any  kind  of  ability  to  dictate  In  some 
fashion  the  priorities  as  to  how  that 
money  should  be  used. 

The  provision  of  the  bill,  the  substi- 
tute bill  that  passed— and  this  really 
bothers  me — provides  that  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  shall  file  a  statement 
of  program  purpose.  After  they  have  filed 
the  statement  of  program  purpose,  the 
funds  are  sent  to  them.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  the  right  to  look  at  the 
statement  of  program  purpose.  He  has 
no  right  to  say,  are  you  going  to  do  this, 
or  are  you  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  total  Federal 
funds.  We  reserve  no  right  In  this  House 
to  make  decisions  as  to  how  they  are 
to  be  utilized.  Yet  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  tell  us  it  is  not 
revenue  sharing.  I  submit  that  it  is  a 
total  abdication  by  this  House  of  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  that  you  and  I  assess  and  raise 
be  spent  for  the  national  priorities  which 
we  prescribe. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  have 
been  no  hearings,  and  I  think  this  Is 
very  important.  This  Is  a  new  concept. 
This  is  a  departure.  It  is  a  departure  of 
turning  over  to  the  States  and  local 
munlcipaUties,  if  the  latter  really  get  any 
authority  under  this  bill,  the  total  op- 
eration of  the  manpower  programs  that 
we  have  been  operating  and  have  been 
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authorizing  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
squarely  face  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  embark  upon  rev- 
enue sharing  despite  what  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  say.  I  say 
that  this  is  the  first  step.  If  this  House 
accepts  this  substitute,  we  will  embark 
upon  a  course  of  revenue  sharing. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent concepts  about  revenue  sharing. 
I  have  some  very  serious  reservations. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
distinct  separation  of  the  power  to  tax 
and  the  responsibility  to  see  the  tax 
funds  are  properly  spent. 

I  think  that  perhaps  in  many  Instances 
it  Is  really  a  palliative.  We  are  being 
asked  at  the  Federal  level  to  provide  the 
tax  funds  which  the  States  and  localities 
are  themselves  unwilling  to  raise. 

I  think  the  whole  question  of  revenue 
sharing  has  to  be  debated  and  debated 
at  length  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  on  it,  but  I  think  all  of  the  facts 
ought  to  be  brought  out.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  slip  into  it  through  the  back 
door. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  making  a  very, 
very  important  point  here.  I  think  that 
the  excellent  statement  he  has  made  here 
clearly  indicates  that  the  substitute  bill 
is  being  brought  to  this  House  under  a 
very  cruel  subterfuge. 

We  are  here  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  In  this 
country,  including  veterans.  But  through 
a  clever  parliamentary  maneuver,  this 
substitute  bill  is  being  presented  to  you 
for  consideration. 

My  colleague  from  Minnesota  said  that 
under  the  substitute  bill  $2  billion  could 
be  used  to  create  Jobs  for  the  imem- 
ployed. I  submit  that  that  statement 
makes  an  orphan  of  the  truth. 

The  simple  reason  is  that  if,  indeed,  $2 
billion  were  to  be  used  for  the  Jobs  we 
had  originally  contemplated  in  the  origi- 
nal bill,  many  of  the  manpower  pro- 
grams, including  the  so-called  counseling 
and  guidance,  all  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  eversrthing  else, 
would  have  to  be  settled  and  the  money 
used  for  creating  Jobs. 

So,  what  we  did  when  we  came  here 
this  afternoon  with  a  program  designed 
not  only  to  provide  for  150,000  Jobs,  but 
to  authorize  the  additional  funding  for 
these  purposes,  is  now  being  negated  by 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  MEBDS.  Indeed  we  considered  very 
seriously  the  question  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  raised  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  exactly  right.  We 
have  considered  them  In  the  committee, 
we  have  refused  to  knock  them  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  other  body 
has  refused  to  knock  l^em  out,  and  in 
conference  last  year,  we  refused  to  knock 
them  out,  and  our  committee  again  this 
year  has  refused  to  knock  out  some  of 
these  programs.  Yet  with  one  fell  swoop 
this  bill  would  knock  out  the  institutional 


training,  the  work  training  programs,  the 
work  planning  programs,  the  MDIP,  the 
programs  under  OEO,  such  as  Main- 
stream, Green  Thumb,  CEP,  OIC,  and  a 
number  of  good  manpower  programs  that 
are  functioning  today  all  across  this 
country. 

I  submit  that  sometimes  It  is  as  impor- 
tant to  see  and  to  watch  what  people  do 
not  say  as  to  what  they  do  say.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  are  talking  about 
the  $2  billion  that  can  be  spent  for  man- 
power program.  They  are  talking  about 
the  special  fimding  which  goes  into  the 
operation  immediately,  and  yet  in  a  chart 
which  was  submitted  for  the  Record  re- 
cently by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
the  gentleman  did  not  consider  the  man- 
power tiUe  in  his  own  biU,  UUe  HI.  They 
divided  up  the  $2  billion  between  title  I 
and  title  n  of  their  legislation  under 
which  manpower  again  would  be  per- 
missible, but  not  mandated,  and  they 
totally  overlooked  title  ni  which  is  the 
Public  Service  Employment  section. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  Just  one  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  which  I  said 
Initially  was  the  thing  that  we  need  most 
in  this  country  is  Jobs.  I  submit  to  you 
that  they  have  come  In  with  a  bill  for 
a  revenue-sharing  manpower  program, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  indicates, 
as  a  subterfuge,  and  have  not  considered 
the  real  aspects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  2  additional  minutes  so 
that  the  gentleman  may  answer  ques- 
tions if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  ad- 
ditional time,  and  I  wUl  now  3^1d  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  under  the  substitute 
bill  the  authorization  Is  open-ended  and, 
like  the  committee  bill,  this  is  not  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  an  authorization 
bill.  We  have  no  guarantee  in  either  bill 
that  the  funds  will  be  appropriated  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Well,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  MEE3DS.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
tell  us  you  would  expect  $2  billion,  and 
that  the  President  had  said  he  would  ask 
for  $2  bUUon? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Under  the  President's  budg- 
et for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Presi- 
dent Indicated  that  for  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  he  would  be  willing  to  recwn- 
mend  $2  billion,  and  that  is  what  he  hsis 
indicated  to  the  Congress.  ITie  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  will  make  the  final 
determination  on  that.  Just  as  they  will 
In  the  committee  as  to  Just  how  much 
of  the  funds  will  be  expended. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Then  the  gentleman  was 
dealing  with  it  Just  as  though  you  already 
had  $2  billion  of  the  President's  budget 
In  this  ch{ut;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ESCH.  The  indication  Is  that  we 
would  have  $500  million  immediately  as 


compared  to  the  $200  million  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  would  be  authorized 
Immediately  If  unemployment  is  over  4.5 
percent. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Which  It  Is,  considerably. 

Mr.  ESCH.  And  the  substitute  bill  has 
$500  miUion  for  the  fiscal  year  for  public 
service  employment.  In  both  cases,  both 
In  the  committee  bill  and  In  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  those  fimds  would  still  have 
to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  So  then  when  one  of  the 
genUemtin's  colleagues  was  wrong,  or  In- 
correct, when  he  talked  about  $2  billion 
being  available,  and  then  an  additional 
$500  million  kicking  in  immediately,  or 
being  available  Immediately? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  think  the  point  Is  that  the 
President  has  indicated  that  In  the  first 
year  If  a  substitute  is  adopted  he  would 
like  to  see  $2  billlan  in  the  first  year. 
This  compares  to  approximately  close  to 
$1.6  billion  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  clsuification,  because  the  gentle- 
man's chart  that  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  16  does  not 
point  that  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to  talk 
a  little  about  the  substitute  and  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  manpower  program 
at  this  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  ques- 
tion sort  of  became  a  partisan  Issue  this 
year  as  we  ha4  a  division  in  the  commit- 
tee practically  on  partisan  lines. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  in  1962  we 
came  out  of  the  committee  about  the 
same  way.  However,  partisanship  de- 
veloped here  on  the  House  floor.  It  will 
be  helpful  If  something  like  that  occurred 
now  in  our  attempts  to  put  together  a 
comprehensive  manpower  program  be- 
cause, as  you  will  recall,  the  MDTA  was 
really  a  bipartisan  program  put  together 
on  the  House  floor. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant contributions  by  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  manpower  legislation,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  continued 
this  constructive  course  that  we  had  In 
the  past.  There  have  been  differences 
among  the  Members  with  respect  to  ttie 
detaUs  of  the  public  service  employment 
programs.  The  area  of  agreement  even 
here  is  far  larger  than  the  area  of  differ- 
ence. Most  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
support  public  service  employment  as  an 
essential  component  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  development  program. 

But  we  do  not  support  the  notion  that 
by  adding  this  one  program  to  the  con- 
fused and  duplicated  snarl  of  the  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  you  will  have 
served  the  best  interests  of  unemployed 
or  underemployed  p>ersons. 

Our  pyiBtjng  manpower  effort  is  In 
desperate  need  of  reform.  The  inclusion 
of  a  well-thought-out  public  service  em- 
ployment provision  should  be  a  part  of 
that  reform — but  it  will  serve  neither 
the  long-range  national  Interest  nor  the 
immediate  Interests  of  unemployed  peo- 
ple who  need  help  to  do  the  one  thing 
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without  attempting  the  other.  The  adi 
tion  of  the  program  proposed  in  the  coiji- 
mlttee  bill  would  only  add  to  the  coh- 
fuslon  which  almost  everywhere  in  t^ie 
Nation  seriously  impedes  the  delivery  of 
manpower  services  to  the  unemployed. 

We  have  attempted  without  success 
until  today  to  msUce  it  possible  to  sub- 
stitute a  modified  version  of  the  Prefi- 
dent's  manpower  proposal.  We  tried  !in 
the  committee — first  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, then  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
get  a  rule — but  now  we  are  having  that 
opportunity.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  we  been  able  to  continue  with  hear- 
ings in  the  committee  and  brought  out 
a  comprehensive  program  that  the  whole 
committee  could  have  supported.  But 
without  that,  this  is  the  only  alten^a- 
tive  we  have — trying  to  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question  and  to  secure  the  rule  whJfch 
we  now  have  in  order  to  consider  the  ad- 
nainistratlon  manpower  proposal  includ- 
ing the  public  service  emplojrment  part, 
to  which  the  committee  bill  is  llmit^. 
It  will  be  argued  that  our  proposal  Is 
not  the  best  possible  bill  that  the  com- 
mittee could  produce,  as  has  been  done 
here— and,  frankly,  I  agree  with  tlkt. 
But  I  say  neither  is  the  committee  bill 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  because,  a«  it 
is  now,  it  is  jufit  another  narrow  category 
on  top  of  the  other  overcategorited 
manpower  programs. 

Also,  it  is  argued  that  we  should  ptiss 
the  committee  bill  and  sometime  later  on 
consider  reform  of  the  whole  system. 
With  that  I  strongly  disagree.  We  hive 
been  considering  legislation  for  almpst 
2  years  which  would  reform  the  min- 
power  system.  Last  year  we  were  vfery 
close  to  agreement  on  such  legislation. 
With  a  little  more  work  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  a  bill  which  does  the 
whole  job  and  can  be  enacted. 

Let  me  describe  that  Job  in  term^  of 
some  specific  examples  of  how  our  man- 
power programs  are  bogging  down.  Pl|^t, 
however,  let  me  explain  what  It  is  we  are 
talking  about  and  what  It  Is  we  are  Cry- 
ing to  do  when  we  talk  about  the  need 
for  decategorizing  programs,  for  decpn- 
trallzing     administration,     for     gettjlng 
flexibility  into  our  programs,   and  for 
packaging  services  for  the  unemployed. 
There  are  at  least  25  Federal  programs 
which  can  be  described  as  manpower 
training.  Some  of  these — such  as  voca- 
tional   rehabilitation — are    well    estiab- 
llshed  in  the  States  and  serve  a  special 
group  in  our  population.  Aside  from  these 
special  programs,  and  the  work  inooi- 
tlves   program — WIN — administered   by 
HEW  through  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, most  of  the  major  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  the  Manpow- 
er Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  They  are  authorized  under  the 
Ifanpower   Development   and  Traiiting 
Act  of  1962  and  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1965.  Ttie  latter  are 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Owwrtunity. 
Under  these  two  acts  there  are  about  a 
dozen     different     program     authoriza- 
tions— most  of  which  are  designed  tb  fit 
narrow  categories  of  people,  such  as  the 
in-school  and  out-of-school  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  When  we  speak  of 
decategorizing   programs   we   mean   to 


c<Mnbine  all  of  these  into  a  single  broad 
authorization  without  narrow  confines 
of  eligibility.  Then  we  can  fit  the  pro- 
gram to  people  in  need  Instead  of  the 
other  way  around. 

The  administration  of  these  programs 
is  highly  centralized  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  rims  them  through  ap- 
proximately 10,000  seiMirate  contracts 
with  all  sorts  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions  (derating  at 
the  local  level.  However,  as  I  shall  show, 
there  is  great  competition  between  each 
of  these  programs.  And,  I  might  say 
here,  all  the  programs  under  the  substi- 
tute bill  will  be  administered  through  a 
State  or  a  local  xmit  of  government. 

The  question  was  raised  about  the 
Community  Action  Agencies.  Only  when 
the  local  unit  of  government  wants  to 
act  with  the  Conmiunity  Action  Agencies 
are  they  p«7nitted  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
direct  authorization  of  fimds  to  the 
Community  Action  Agencies  under  the 
substitute  bill. 

When  we  talk  about  decentralization 
of  these  programs,  we  mean  that  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  the  agencies 
which  run  them  should  be  the  States  and 
the  major  urban  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

By  these  two  devices — decategorlza- 
tlon  and  decentralization — we  can  move 
toward  manpower  programs  conducted 
and  coordinated  by  the  responsible 
officials  of  State  and  local  government, 
and  which  can  be  put  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  responsive  both  to  local 
needs  and  to  the  needs  of  imemployed 
and  underemployed  persons.  This  Is  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  "flexible" 
program. 

For  example,  in  one  area  there  might 
be  relatively  little  need  for  public  service 
employment,  while  In  another  area  hav- 
ing different  economic  conditions  a  large 
part  of  the  program  might  have  to  be  of 
this  natiu%. 

We  want  a  program  which  is  respon- 
sive to  these  varying  needs.  The  commit- 
tee bill  does  not  give  us  that.  It  makes  a 
bad  situation  worse. 

So  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  specific 
examples  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Newark,  N.J.,  presents  a  classic  case  of 
the  kind  of  confusion  of  effort  we  are 
talking  about. 

In  1970  a  private  consultant — Sam 
Harris  Si  Associates — evaluated  all  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  in  Newark, 
N.J.  For  the  previous  fiscal  year  he  devel- 
oped a  "partial"  list  of  these  programs. 
On  the  list  are  26  different  major  man- 
power training  and  work  experience  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Labor  Department 
or  HEW  from  MDTA  and  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  fxmds.  They  totaled  more 
than  $12  million  in  Federal  fimds. 

The  dupUcation  and  waste  were 
staggering. 

At  least  seven  different  organizations — 
the  city  government,  the  county  govern- 
ment, the  community  action  agency,  a 
major  union,  the  state  employment 
service,  and  two  businessmen's  organiza- 
tions— were  all  involved  in  promoting  the 
same  program — on-the-job  training  In 
private  Industry. 

At  least  six  (fifferent  programs  had 
been  eetabltshed  solely  to  provide  Job 


training  and  work  experience  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

At  least  15  or  16  different  programs 
sought  to  develop  Job  placements  for 
their  participants  after  the  period  of 
training  or  temporary  employment. 

The  evaluator  concluded: 

As  a  result,  Newark  manpower  agencies 
lacked  Interagency  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation which  caused  excessive  Job-develop- 
ment competition  and  current  duplication 
of  efforts,  both  of  which  annoyed  even  the 
most  well-intentioned  Arms. 

Now,  if  we  could  eliminate  the  dupli- 
cation, this  would  mean  that  more  of 
the  money  could  be  used  for  programs  to 
help  the  unemployed  people  and  dis- 
advantaged people  In  various  areas. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Metropolitan  Job 
Council  reports  that  employers  have 
been  "bombarded"  by  job  development 
representatives  of  various  and  compet- 
ing manpower  programs.  According  to 
a  Department  of  Labor  evaluation: 

This  has  produced  conftxslon  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  as  to  which,  or  how  many, 
programs  he  should  attempt  to  work  with. 
Duplication  of  Job  development  efforts  has 
resulted  In  lost  time,  money  and  effort  and 
magnified  the  view  of  the  employing  com- 
munity that  manpower  programs  are  over- 
lapping in  services  and  disorganized  in  their 
efforts. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  Ills  of  our  current  system  of  cate- 
gorical programs  in  manpower.  As  of 
October  1970,  over  $59  miUlon  in  MDTA 
and  EOA  manpower  funds  was  flowing 
into  the  Los  Angeles  area.  This  money 
Is  channeled  through  12  different  na- 
tional categorical  designs. 

There  are  in  Los  Angeles  over  310  sepa- 
rate delivery  units  for  manpower  pro- 
grams—State agency  offices,  community 
action  agencies,  labor  unions,  education- 
al agencies,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, major  industries,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. These  programs  are  operated  un- 
der 402  separate  contracts  which  the 
Labor  Department  regional  offices  have 
executed  with  all  these  local  businesses, 
organizations,  and  agencies.  Beyond  this, 
there  are  over  $1.2  million  worth  of  on- 
the-job  training  projects  which  have 
been  contracted  by  the  National  Labor 
Department  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
which  local  officials  cannot  even  account 
for.  The  problems  of  trying  to  coordi- 
nate these  programs  are  almost  impossi- 
ble in  magnitude.  In  fact,  the  Labor  De- 
partment estimates  that  there  are  at 
least  27  project  directors  and  other  high 
level  administrative  personnel  who  are 
paid  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  year,  pri- 
marily to  seek  some  degree  of  coordina- 
tion and  control  over  this  administrative 
morstss. 

Because  of  excessive  categorization 
and  inflexlbUlty  In  funding  patterns,  it 
Is  estimated  that  over  $4  million  worth  of 
manpower  funds  had  to  be  deobligated 
over  the  last  year  because  those  particu- 
lar programs  were  not  being  fully  uti- 
lized, while  crying  needs  In  other  areas 
went  unmet. 

I  am  not  making  this  statement  to  as- 
sess blame.  Remaitably,  most  of  oi^ 
manpower  programs  work  fairly  weU 
given  these  sorts  of  handicaps.  This  leg- 
islation has  simply  grown  up  througn 
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the  years  with  one  program  added  to 
another  without  viewing  the  whole  sys- 
{goi — or  even  trying  to  actually  construct 
ft  systematic  way  of  dehverlng  manpower 
services.  The  Congress — on  a  bipartisan 
basis — has  done  this.  Successive  admin- 
iBtrations  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  cooperated  in  or  acceeded  to  the 
process. 

All  I  am  saying — and  In  this  I  think 
every  expert  In  this  field  is  In  agree- 
ment— is  that  we  should  change  the  sys- 
tem. We  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
capability — and  I  think  also  the  willing- 
ness of  this  House  to  undertake  this  task. 
We  offer  a  substitute  which  is  a  compre- 
hensive bill;  an  effective  bill — and  one 
providing  for  public  service  employment 
in  the  context  of  a  broad  range  of  tools 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

We  could  have  had  a  comprehensive 
bill  in  the  month  we  could  have  used  for 
more  extensive  hearings.  Now  we  are 
making  the  effort  to  try  to  do  this 
through  the  route  of  the  substitute. 

I  beUeve  the  Congress  should  meet  the 
challenge  of  unemployment.  This  Is  the 
best  service  we  can  render  to  these  peo- 
ple, to  help  develop  effective  manpower 
programs,  to  develop  a  program  that  In- 
corporates the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram we  have  had  so  far  and  the  public 
service  employment  concept,  which  I 
mention  again  we  are  not  opposed  to. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  Is  a  ten- 
tative agreement  In  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  authorize  $800  mil- 
lion for  200,000  Jobs  for  welfare  recip- 
ients, who  by  any  definition  are  the 
hard-oore  imemployed  at  which  this  bill 
is  certainly  aimed.  Certainly  they  make 
the  case  for  moving  on  this  bill,  which  \s 
8  comprehensive  manpower  concept, 
rather  than  adding  another  special  pub- 
lic service  employment  bill  like  they  did 
In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  believe  we  should  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  really  serve  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed  by  modernizing,  streamlin- 
ing and  making  effective  our  existing 
manpower  programs.  This  the  substitute, 
B.R.  8141,  would  actually  do. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  for  his  perceptive  remarks, 
and  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
H.R.  3613.  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  smd  to  vote  for  the  Esch 
substitute— HJl.  8141— bin  which  em- 
bodies the  President's  proposal  for  man- 
power special  revenue  sharing.  My  prin- 
cipal objection  to  HH.  3613  Is  that  It 
continues  the  old  mixed  bag  of  man- 
power programs  which  are  characterized 
by  lack  of  coordination  smd  embody  all 
of  the  worst  elements  of  grantmanshlp. 

In  addition,  I  have  some  strong  reser- 
vations as  to  whether  the  Jobs  to  be 
created  will  be  meaningful.  Make-work, 
dead-end  emplojrment  Is  a  false  promise 
lather  than  a  solution.  Further,  I  see 


little  benefit  coming  to  my  district  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

The  Esch  substitute  at  least  offers  some 
hope  of  coordination  of  programs 
through  State  control.  It  also  offers  hope 
of  engineering  training  programs  which 
will  really  meet  local  needs. 

Of  all  of  the  consoUdatlon  plans,  none 
Is  needed  more  urgently  and  none  can 
have  a  more  dramatic  effect  than  man- 
power training  revenue  sharing. 

During  my  5  years'  service  on  Mirme- 
sota's  Manpower  Services  Advisory  Com- 
mission, I  saw  again  and  again  overlap, 
duplication  and  disorganization  in  the 
many  competing  Federal  manpower  and 
training  programs  In  our  State.  Even 
though  our  c(»nmisslan  was  charged  with 
programs  review  and  advisory  comment 
on  these  programs,  we  were  never  able 
to  positively  Identify  how  many  of  these 
programs  were  working  In  our  State  at 
any  given  time.  We  believe  that  we  had 
more  than  70,  many  of  which  were  es- 
sentially competitive.  Frequently,  re- 
cruiters from  more  than  one  agency  were 
actively  proselyting  the  same  potential 
trainees. 

In  voting  against  HH.  3613  I  do  not 
cast  a  vote  against  public  service  em- 
ployment. Nor  do  I  cast  a  vote  against 
the  unemployed.  My  vote  says  only  that 
we  are  not  handling  this  responsibility  In 
the  proper  manner.  I  will  not  vote  to 
follow  the  calf  path  of  programs  which 
have  not  worked  well,  when  we  have  the 
opportunity  In  the  Esch — administra- 
tion— proposal  to  provide  relocation  of 
decisionmaking  and  coordlnatian  of  ef- 
fort. 

The  problem  is  not  with  the  dollars. 
We  should  spend  what  Is  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  good  manpower  program,  but  we 
should  not  continue  to  waste  money  aa 
uncoordinated,  federally  dominated  pro- 
grams, controlled  by  a  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy which  Is  far,  far  from  the  real 
problems  of  our  communities. 

If  the  Esch  amendment  Is  successful, 
we  shall  have  provided  a  good  manpower 
program  which  may  Include  Immediate 
public  service  employment,  and  which 
will  include  local  control  and  coordina- 
tion. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chcdnnan,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski),  a 
member  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  in  the  ensuing  days  to  call  atten- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  veterans  of  this 
country  to  the  cruel  hoax  which  Is  being 
played  on  them  as  to  their  Immediate 
manpower  needs. 

It  Is  really  the  height  of  Irony  that 
these  veterans,  who  have  survived  Viet- 
nam and  have  come  home  to  find  jobs, 
are  caught  today  in  a  crossfire  of  parlia- 
mentary snipers,  who  shot  down  a  bill  we 
tried  to  present  to  the  House  to  bring 
Immediate  help  to  our  veterans,  and  who 
are  trying  to  foist  upon  this  House  a 
manpower  reform  bill  that  has  no  mean- 
ing whatsoever  to  the  immediate  Job 
needs  of  the  veterans. 

We  know  we  need  manpower  reform. 
I  have  pending  before  the  committee  my 


own  manpower  reform  bill,  as  many 
others  do. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  was  not 
the  intention  or  the  purpose  of  today's 
legislation.  Last  year  we  tried  to  put 
together  a  manpower  reform  and  public 
service  bill  for  the  creation  of  jobs  to 
benefit  the  people  of  America.  The  Pres- 
ident vetoed  that  bill.  The  President 
vetoed  the  bill  because  he  said  that  there 
was  no  protection  against  "dead  end" 
jobs. 

In  the  bin  we  presented  today,  we  have 
corrected  those  things  the  President 
objected  to  and  have  reported  out  a 
bill  designed  expressly  and  exclusively 
to  provide  employment  In  the  preeent 
emergency. 

I  Eigree  with  previous  speakers  who 
have  said  time  and  again  that  we  have 
not  had  an  opportimlty  to  study  the 
substitute  bill,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  regarding 
the  ominous  results  that  will  come  about 
If  this  substitute  legislation  Is  adopted. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  who  said  there  Is 
$2  billion  In  the  substitute  blU  for  Jobs. 
In  my  judgment  this  statement  maJces 
an  orphan  for  the  facts,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  If  one  were  to  do  this.  If  one 
were  to  use  all  of  this  money  for  veterans 
employment,  one  would  have  to  strike 
down  all  vocational  education  programs, 
all  manpower  programs,  and  do  away 
with  the  whole  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  there  is  not 
anyone  In  this  administration  who  is  go- 
ing to  do  that.  None  of  these  Federal 
employees  is  going  to  commit  hari-kari 
on  his  own  Job,  to  create  Jobs  for  return- 
ing veterans. 

The  President  vetoed  a  bill  which  did 
have  150,000  Jobs  in  it  and  extra  money 
to  fund  these  Jobs.  This  Indicates  the 
fallacy  of  the  statement  being  peddled 
here  today  that  somehow  In  this  substi- 
tute bill  there  Ls  a  solution  to  the  unem- 
ployment needs  of  the  returning  vet- 
erans. 

I  only  hope  that  the  veterans  of  this 
country  are  going  to  see  this  statement 
and  realize  what  a  hoax  is  being  played 
on  them  and  realize  all  of  these  crocodile 
tears  about  the  plight  of  the  veterans  are 
Just  so  much  poppycock  so  far  as  this 
administration  is  concerned,  because 
this  bill  Is  not  going  to  create  one  single 
Job  In  the  foreseeable  future  for  a  vet- 
eran coming  back  from  Vietnam  who 
needs  a  Job  to  feed  his  family. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CJhairmsm,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  frtma  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  disturbing  announcements  on 
the  state  of  our  economy,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  assist  in 
reversing  this  trend  of  unemplojanent 
and  the  rising  rate  of  poverty. 

In  Just  one  day  recently,  May  6,  1971, 
the  Government  atmounced  that  unem- 
ployment was  up  6.1  percent  with  over  5 
million  Americans  out  of  work,  and  also, 
the  Nation's  number  of  poor  has  risen  5 
percent,  reversing  a  10-year  trend. 

Th&  legislation  we  have  before  the 
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House  of  Representatives  will  help  eliiil- 
nate  poverty  in  the  United  States  and 
create  productive  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. I 

The  bill,  HJl.  3613.  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  is 
similar  to  leglslaUcai  I  have  introduced 
over  the  last  two  Congresses.  It  will  match 
the  unemployed  with  the  acute  need  for 
work  needed  to  be  done  in  public  setv- 
Ice-type  jobs,  which  is  the  thrust  of  biy 
bill.  H.R.  2144.  introduced  on  the  fpt 
day  of  the  92d  Congress.  , 

Most  people  would  prefer  doing  con- 
structive work  rather  than  being  on  :re- 
llef ,  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  bill  on  the 
floor  today.  While  it  will  be  expen4ve. 
a  proposed  $4.9  billion  over  the  ne«t  5 
years  to  eventually  create  500,000  j^bs, 
this  Is  not  wasted  money.  It  will  reduce 
and  hopef iilly  substantially  offset  welflare 
payments. 

The  committee  report  states: 

All  of  the  persona  employed  under  tlUsjAct 
wUl  be  engaged  In  the  provision  of  public 
services  to  people. 

It  will  be  poBBlble  for  State  and  lOcal 
oflJdals,  who  cannot  now  afford  to  do  80,  to 
hire  people  to  work  on  oommxinlty  beautlfl- 
catlon  and  betterment  project*,  to  make  addl- 
tlon«  to  the  work  force  in  the  vital  »rea 
of  public  safety,  to  Improve  and  expand 
recreation  programs,  public  education,  and 
to  do  many  other  things  that  will  beileflt 
their  communltlee. 

We  are  facing  up  to  the  challenge  to 
stop  the  increased  unemployment  and 
poverty  by  creating  good  Jobs  which  per- 
form needed  public  services.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Jerome  M.  Ro«ow, 
stated  the  case  clearly  in  an  article  In 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  of 
January  23, 1971 :  i 

I  fear  that  If  the  Job  Is  not  a  real  lone, 
and  If  a  man  loees  self  respect  by  working 
In  a  Job  that  has  an  Image  of  being  AJ>ro- 
gram  for  cast-offs  on  the  dole,  then  ae  la 
not  going  to  achieve  Independence  .  .  ,.  In 
the  past  the  Idea  was  to  search  for  a  task 
that  the  unemployed  could  perform;  little 
weight  was  given  to  Its  conmiunlty  bei|eflt. 
The  oppHDslte  approach  Is  first  to  selet;t  a 
product  or  a  service  that  Is  actually  deflred 
by  the  oommxmlty.  If  we  emphasize  the 
product  and  perform  a  needed  service  to 
the  community,  the  program  will  more  r  ear- 
ly serve  Its  fxmctlon  as  an  adjunct  to  reg- 
ular employment. 

New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  t(  (sti- 
fled: 

The  notion  is  often  expressed  that  this 
legislation  will  represent  simply  tempcrary 
make-work  of  a  WPA  nature.  Totally  liicor- 
rect.  It  U  not  make-work.  It  Is  badly  neteded 
public  service. 

The  National  Commission  on  Techaiol- 
ogy.  Automation  and  Economic  Progress 
estimated  in  1966  that  there  were  5.3 
million  potential  jobs  in  public  serfices 
that  were  not  filled.  Later,  the  Kerner 
Commission  recommended  creatioiji  of 
1  million  jobs  for  public  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  ithat 
Oovemment  can  create  much  of  the  per- 
manent employment  needed  in  our  coun- 
try; and  it  should  not  attempt  to  dp  so. 
However,  I  believe  Government  can  help 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  1.1  million 
unemployed  who  are  out  of  work  f(ir  15 
weeks  and  more.  These  are  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  A  way  we  can  help  th^m  is 
through  enactment  of  the  bill  w^  are 
debating  today. 


Another  way  the  Government  can  help 
them  is  through  the  adoption  of  a  bill 
to  provide  tax  credits  to  businesses  for 
hiring  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

m  both  the  90th  and  9l5t  Congresses, 
I  introduced  legislation  to  provide  tax 
credits  to  businesses  which  hire  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  That  bill  is  pat- 
terned after  the  very  popular  act  allow- 
ing tax  credits  for  investment  in  new 
equipment  by  businesses.  This  year,  I 
have  reintroduced  my  bill  and  it  has  37 
cosponsors  and  is  pending  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  President 
Nixon  has  in  the  past  supported  the  idea 
of  tax  credits  and  incentives  to  businesses 
to  attack  urban  problems. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  public  service 
employment  legislation  can  work  hand 
in  hand  with  the  concept  of  tax  credits 
to  companies  hiring  those  unemployables 
who  have  not  foimd  work  over  a  period 
of  weeks.  I  am  confident  such  a  mix  be- 
tween Government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  would  pay  dividends 
in  the  employment-production  area. 
While  they  are  two  separate  legislative 
ideas,  the  goal  of  each  is  to  cut  down 
xmemployment  and  put  people  to  work, 
particularly  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
I  am  hopeful  that  early  action  can  take 
place  on  the  tax  credit  bill,  and  that  it 
too  can  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration which  should  be  discussed  and 
that  is  the  employment  of  teenagers.  The 
Department  of  Labor  reported  in  its  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  in  April  of  this 
year  that  teenage  employment  failed  to 
show  any  significant  growth  between 
1969  and  1970,  even  though  their  ranks 
sure  incretuing.  Lacking  skill  and  work 
experience,  young  people  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  jobs.  This  may 
be  because  of  the  labor  laws,  or  other 
considerations,  but  it  is  something  we 
must  look  into  if  we  are  to  have  a  sound 
and  good  manpower  poUcy  in  America. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  set  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  straight  again. 
The  authorization  in  the  substitute  is 
open  ended.  The  administration  set  aside 
$2  billion  for  the  first  full  yeex  of  op- 
eration. Under  the  substitute,  however, 
each  local  community  will  make  its  own 
determination  as  to  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams it  wants.  If  it  wants  to  put  its 
money  into  public  service  employment, 
it  may  do  so.  If  it  wants  to  continue  the 
manpower  program,  it  will  do  so.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  statement,  there  will  be 
some  communities  that  will  have  more 
emphasis  on  manpower  training  and 
some  communities  that  will  have  more 
emphasis  on  public  service.  One  knows 
that  the  whole  $2  billion  will  not  be  used 
for  public  service  employment,  because 
It  would  not  fit  in  all  of  the  communities. 
This  money  will  be  a  permanent  program 
and  it  will  not  be  tied  just  to  a  certain 
level  of  support  or  to  the  operation  of 
some  "trigger  device."  Only  the  trigger- 
ing device  in  the  substitute — which  is 
designed  to  authorize  additional  funds 
in  periods  of  high  imemployment — is  lim- 
ited in  that  way. 

Also,  in  regard  to  what  the  gentleman 
said  about  veterans:  He  need  only  turn 
to  page  14  of  H.R.  8141  and  he  will  see 
the  provisions  that  are  in  the  substitute 


for  veterans  preference  for  veterans  of 
the  armed  services  who  served  in  Indo- 
china or  Korea  after  August  4,  1964.  not 
only  on  public  service  employment  as 
provided  in  the  committee  bill,  but  for 
the  entire  program  of  manpower  train- 
ing which  is  provided  in  this  substitute. 
It  also  specifies  there  the  Job  coun- 
seling and  employment  placement  serv- 
ices for  veterans. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUEE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  the  House  what  program 
in  your  State  and  what  program  in  your 
congressioiml  district  do  you  believe  will 
be  eliminated  imder  this  substitute  act 
to  make  room  and  funds  available  few 
jobs  for  veterans? 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  is  going  to  happen 
In  my  congressional  district  and  State  is 
that  the  programs  will  be  used  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  people  fit  themselves  into  slots. 
There  is  no  way  for  me  to  know  which 

program 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSia;.  You  have  not  an- 
swered my  question  as  to  which  pro- 
gram will  be  eliminated  in  order  to  find 
jobs  for  veterans,  and  you  cannot  answer 
that  question.  You  know  you  cannot  an- 
swer that  question,  because  no  existing 
programs  csui  be  phased  out  to  make 
funds  available  for  new  job  opportuni- 
ties. Our  bill  would  have  provided  addi- 
tional fimding  for  the  Jobs  for  veterans, 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairmsm,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bUl  (H.R.  3613)  to  pro- 
vide during  times  of  high  imemployment 
for  programs  of  pubUc  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION  COVERING 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1969  TO 
JUNE    30,     1970— MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.   NO   92-13) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  1308(a)  of 
Title  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  here- 
by transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  covering  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1969  to  Jime  30,  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  18,  1971. 
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TAX  DEDUCTION  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  era 
when  our  population  has  achieved  great 
moblity,  automobile  insurance  no  longer 
is  a  product  that  one  may  choose  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy:  it  has  t>ecome  a  practical 
necessity.  Automobile  accidents  and  the 
Injuries  as  well  as  the  Judgments  result- 
ing from  them  require  the  purchase  of 
insurance  to  protect  one's  property  and 
standard  of  living. 

For  many  years  now,  the  cost  of  this 
protection  to  the  consumer  has  been  ris- 
ing at  an  almost  unbelievable  rate.  The 
soaring  expense  is  attributable  to  many 
factors,  including  basically  the  growing 
number  of  auto  accidents,  the  fragile 
construction  of  the  vehicles,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  infiation  on  the  costs  associated 
with  repairing  both  people  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

Despite  the  acknowledged  high  cost  of 
their  product,  the  automobile  insurance 
companies  that  sell  the  policies  point  out 
they  have  lost  more  than  $2  billion  in 
the  last  decade  trying  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  market.  At  the  same  time, 
many  members  of  the  insurance-buying 
public  have  reached  the  saturation  point, 
precipitated  by  the  fact  that  their  auto- 
mobile insurance  premiums  now  consti- 
tute a  significant  and  growing  portion  of 
their  annual  living  expenses. 

What  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
frustration? 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  presently  addressing  themselves  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  existing  au- 
tomobile compensation  system  is  out- 
moded and  needs  to  be  changed,  in  the 
hope  of  curtailing  further  increases  in 
the  cost  of  automobile  insurance.  In  con- 
cert with  their  efforts  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  which  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve will  bring  some  measure  of  relief  to 
America's  motorists. 

My  bill  will  allow  taxpayers  to  deduct 
annually  up  to  $150  of  their  automobile 
insurance  premium  from  gross  earnings 
on  their  Federal  income  tax.  This  deduc- 
tion would  become  effective  for  the  tax- 
able year  following  enactment  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  adequate  prece- 
dent for  the  insurance  premium  deduc- 
tion proposed  by  my  bill.  In  1942,  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  that  allowed 
individual  taxpayers  to  deduct  hospitali- 
zation insurance  premiums.  In  1954,  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  that  allowed 
employers  to  deduct  employer-paid 
health  insurance  premiums. 

Permitting  our  taxpayers  to  deduct 
their  automobile  insurance  premiums  as 
I  have  outlined  can  help  accomplish 
three  other  equally  important  goals : 

First.  Such  deductions  would  help  close 
the  "coverage  gap"  between  those  drivers 
who  carry  insurance  and  those  who  do 
not.  According  to  Department  of  Trans- 
portation figures,  only  about  60  million 
of  the  Nation's  more  than  75  million  pri- 
vate passenger  cars  are  now  Insured.  Per- 
haps the  owners  of  the  15  million  unin- 
sured vehicles  will  be  more  inclined  to 
purchase  adequate  Insurance  If  they  can 


deduct  the  premiums  on  their  Federal 
income  tax. 

Second.  Such  deductions  would  help 
put  money  back  into  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers at  a  time  when  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  our  ^uggish  economy.  Addi- 
tional tax  breaks  such  as  this  will  help 
speed  our  economic  recovery. 

Third.  Such  deductions  would  ellmi- 
nate  the  inexcusable  discrimination  that 
exists  in  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, which  would  permit  employers  to 
deduct  for  income  tax  purposes  any  con- 
tribution they  make  to  the  auto  insur- 
auice  premiimas  of  their  employees  under 
a  so-called  group  marketing  plan.  There 
can  be  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
allowing  a  tax  deduction  which  discrim- 
inates against  the  estimated  four  out  of 
five  automobile  owners  whose  insurance 
will  probably  never  be  subsidized  in  this 
maimer  by  an  employer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  automobile  plays  an 
integral  part  in  American  socie^  today. 
The  millions  of  Americans  who  own  and 
operate  vehicles  find  them  a  great  neces- 
sity and  a  great  convenience.  However, 
the  financial  responsibility  attached  to 
owning  an  automobile  can  represent  a 
sizable  burden  to  the  average  consumer. 
If  we  are  to  become  masters  of  our  tech- 
nology and  not  its  slaves,  we  must  assist 
the  American  consumer  in  meeting  the 
awesome  financial  burden  of  an  automo- 
bile. I  am  confident  that  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced  today  will  expedite  the  at- 
tainment of  that  goal. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  MILITARY 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
msirks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug  ad- 
diction in  the  military  has  resu^hed  epi- 
demic proportions  and  it  is  incument  up- 
on Congress  to  act  speedily  to  enact  ef- 
fective programs  to  assist  addicted  sol- 
diers to  break  their  habit  and  enable 
them  to  return  to  normal  productive 
lives.  Unfortunately,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  the  drug  addiction  situ- 
ation in  the  military  is  out  of  control.  The 
recent  Hagen  committee  report  has  de- 
scribed the  alarming  and  explosive 
growth  of  the  problem. 

Estimates  of  heroin  users  in  Vietnam 
range  from  10  to  25  percent  of  the  en- 
listed men,  most  of  whom  are  draftees. 
The  extensive  heroin  use  Is  sapping  the 
combat  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
is  condemning  soldier- addicts  to  uncer- 
tsjn  and  tragic  futures.  The  response  of 
the  armed  services  to  the  widespread 
drug  use  and  addiction  among  its  mem- 
bers has  ranged  from  attempts  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  addicts,  to  straight  pu- 
nitive treatment  of  drug  users.  What  all 
the  armed  services  have  in  common  in 
their  responses  to  the  problem  is  the 
failure  of  each  service  effectively  to  erad- 
icate the  problem. 

Last  week  I  proposed  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  effective  approach  to  the  drug  sit- 
uation in  the  military,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  providing  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  drug  abuse  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion and  prevention  in  military  combat 
zones.  My  bill,  H.R.  8216,  the  Armed 


Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971, 
provides  the  military  structure  in  each 
armed  service  with  a  specialized  division 
trained  to  treat  the  drug  addiction  prob- 
lem in  its  service. 

The  bill.  In  addition  to  setting  up  the 
specialized  structures  in  each  service, 
contains  a  broad  tunnesty  treatment  pro- 
vision, and  has  an  Innovative  approa^ 
to  treating  Armed  Forces  personnel  who 
are  addicted  to  drugs.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  no  member  of  an  Armed  Force 
who  is  adjudged  to  be  addicted  to  a  nar- 
cotic drug  by  competent  medical  authori- 
ties during  his  active  duty,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  service  imtil  he  Is  completely 
free  from  any  habitual  dependence  on 
narcotic  drugs,  according  to  competent 
medlcsJ  authorities.  I  beUeve  this  section 
is  the  key  to  any  effective  addict  treat- 
ment program  to  be  established  for 
Armed  Forces  personnel.  Once  the  mili- 
tary has  identified  an  addict,  it  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  provide  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  necessary  to  enable 
the  serviceman  to  return  to  society. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  favorable  recep- 
tion my  proposal  has  received  to  date, 
and  I  was  especially  gratified  that  Radio 
WCB8  endorsed  my  approach  In  edi- 
torials on  May  13  and  14.  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in 
working  for  early  enactment  of  my  bin 
to  eradicate  the  military  drug  addiction 
crisis.  Since  my  introduction  of  the  bill 
on  May  10  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
introduced  similar  measures,  and  I  wel- 
come further  support  for  my  approach. 

Alvin  M.  Schuster,  writing  in  the  May 
16  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  pre- 
sents discussion  of  the  heroin  addiction 
epidemic  among  U.S.  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues.  I  should  like  to  note  that 
nearly  all  of  the  shortcomings  in  present 
military  drug  treatinent  programs  that 
are  noted  by  Mr.  Schuster;  namely,  the 
lack  of  a  uniform  amnesty  policy,  the 
lack  of  comprehensive  drug  treatment 
programs  and  the  failure  to  test  for  drug 
addiction  among  servicemen,  would  be 
remedied  by  enactment  of  my  bilL 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
[Piom  tlie  New  York  Times,  May  16,  19711 
OI  Hkboin  Addiction  EpmEMic  in  VimfAic 
(By  Alvln  M.  Shuster) 

Saigon.  Sooth  ViETNAjt. — The  use  of  heroin 
by  American  troops  in  Vietnam  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions. 

The  United  States  military  command,  tbe 
American  Embassy  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  have  been  slow  to  awaken 
to  the  crisis.  Now  they  are  intensifying  their 
efforts  to  curtail  the  easy  flow  of  heroin  to 
the  soldiers,  punish  the  sellers  and  rehabili- 
tate the  soaring  numbers  of  Americans  who 
iise  what  they  and  Vietnamese  sellerB  "t" 
"scag." 

So  serious  is  the  problem  considered  tbat 
Ambassador  EHLsworth  Bunker  and  Oen. 
Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  the  military  com- 
mander, recently  met  wltJi  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  on  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
Saigon  Government,  Including  agreement  on 
a  special  task  force  that  wlU  now  r^>ort  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Thleu. 

John  Ingersoll,  the  Director  of  the  Biireau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  also  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Thleu  and  other  offlolals  and 
returned  to  Washington,  reportedly  alarmed 
at  the  ease  with  which  heroin  circulates  and 
fearfiil  of  the  danger  to  American  society 
when  the  addicted  return  craving  a  drug  ttiat 
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costs  many  timea  more  In  tbe  United  StAtae 
tbaa  \A  <lo«6  bare.  , 

Tbe  epidemic  ifi  seen  by  many  bere  as  jtbe 
Army's  last  great  tragedy  In  Vietnam. 

"Tens  of  tbouaands  of  soldiers  are  gdlng 
bacic  as  walking  time  txMnbs,"  said  a  mUlljary 
officer  in  tbe  drug  fleM.  "And  tbe  sad  tbjlng 
Is  tbat  tbere  Is  no  real  program  under  #ay. 
4eapite  wbat  my  superlora  say,  to  salvage 
these  guys." 

Moet  efforts  so  far,  wbetber  arrived  at  (try- 
ing up  tbe  supplies  or  bandling  tbe  addicted, 
are  proving  Ineffective. 

Wblle  moves  to  crack  down  on  smuggling 
and  improve  police  work  are  clearly  impor- 
t»nt,  tbere  are  experts  bere  wbo  argue  that 
tbe  pusbera  will  merely  counter  by  increas- 
ing tbelr  level  of  competence. 

Accordingly,  they  say,  tbe  best  hope  lie*  in 
trying  to  save  those  young  Americans  ^bo 
will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  a  drug  readily 
at  band  on  army  bases.  In  tbe  field.  In  hospi- 
tals and  on  tbe  sueets  of  every  city  ►nd 
village   near  American  Installations.        ' 

CONrOSION  AND  UNCXBTAINTT 

Like  a  parent  wbo  has  suddenly  dlsQov- 
ered  that  bis  son  is  a  Junkie,  the  United 
States  command  has  reacted  with  confufllon 
and  uncertainty.  Should  the  kid  be  punlafced 
and  kicked  out  of  the  house?  Or  should  be 
be  encouraged  to  confess  all  and  be  helped 
to  recover? 

The  answer  of  tbe  command  has  bee^  to 
try  both,  but  with  tbe  heavier  emphasU  on 
punishment.  Its  officers  are  arguing  tbe  b|«ic 
question  of  whether  tbe  military  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  go  all-out  to  cure  men  tjhey      tary  program: 


es,  namely  officers;  tbere  Is  accepted  use  of 
violence,  and  there  Is  promiscuous  sex.  They 
react  the  way  they  do  In  a  ghetto.  They  take 
drugs  and  try  to  forget.  What  most  of  tbe 
men  say  when  they  come  In  to  tbe  center, 
however.  Is  that  tbey  took  to  heroin  because 
of  the  boredom  and  hassle  of  life  here." 

REBABn.ITATION    \rWatD 

A  key  reason  that  many  think  tbe  mili- 
tary should  concentrate  on  rehabilitation  Is 
the  view  tbat  It  Is  easier  to  get  a  soldier  off 
the  habit  bere  than  after  he  returns  home 
as  an  addict,  even  though  tbe  strength  of  tbe 
heroin  bere  Is  far  greater. 

In  the  United  States,  heroin  of  about  5 
per  cent  purity  Is  Injected.  Either  by  smok- 
ing or  snUnng  soldiers  bere  become  addicted 
to  heroin  of  about  95  per  cent  strength. 

Some  experts  say  that  once  addiction  oc- 
curs It  does  not  matter  whether,  the  user 
takes  It  mtravenoxisly  or  not  because  both 
types  of  users  undergo  severe  withdrawal 
symptoms  and  hence  crave  tbe  drug  to  avoid 
what  tbe  addicts  here  call  tbe  "Jones",  tbe 
pains  of  withdrawal.  But  not  enough  is 
known  about  smoking  or  sniffing  tbe  drug. 

"We  are  taking  the  problem  seriously  be- 
cause we  think  It  is  easier  to  get  them  off 
here,  because  tbey  haven't  been  hooked  as 
long  as  addicts  in  tbe  States,"  said  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  Bernstein,  tbe  conamand's  sur- 
geon. 

Despite  the  good  intentions  of  many  high- 
ranking  officers  and  the  length  of  tbe  com- 
mand's directives  on  drugs,  many  officers 
see  tbe  following  faults  In  the  present  mill- 


view  as  weak  enough  to  use  heroin.  And, the 
command  does  not  want  to  make  treatn^ent 
of  drug  users  "too  attracUve"  out  of  fear 
tbat  more  men  would  turn  to  heroin  Juat  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam.  I 

Officially,  the  command  says  tbat  It  Is  "ftiliy 
aware  of  tbe  extent  of  the  drug-use  prob- 
lem and  Is  constantly  developing  new  jand 
Innovative  approaches."  But  It  will  not  pro- 
vide even  estimates  of  the  size  of  tbe  prob- 
lem, and  tbe  approaches  it  regards  as  'tiew 
and  innovative"  are  viewed  by  many  of  Its 
own  officers  as  haphazard  and  unsure. 

The  figure  on  beroln  users  most  often 
beard  here  is  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
lower-ranking  enUsted  men.  Since  tbey  make 
up  about  245,000  of  the  277.000  American 
soldiers  bere,  this  would  represent  as  many 
as  37,000  men. 

Some  officers  working  in  tbe  drug-lup- 
pression  field,  however,  say  tbat  their  esti- 
mates go  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  or  more  than 


Rehabilitation  Is  up  to  local  commanders 
the  official  directive  says  only  that  "rehabili- 
tation centers  are  encouraged  where  feasi- 
ble." Some  commanders  comply.  Others 
leave  the    problem  to  medics  at  regular  hos- 


wblob  provides  civilian  counsel  for  accusad 
soldiers. 

In  citing  what  they  call  a  lack  of  Interest  in 
curing  the  addicts,  some  officers  bere  ai« 
pointing  to  a  study  prepared  by  tiie  Army  for 
tbe  establishment  of  a  "security  facility 
for  drug  abusers,"  an  Idea  opposed  by  these 
officers  who  call  it  a  "kind  ai  drug  concen- 
tration camp." 

The  report,  called  a  "feasibility  study," 
was  signed  by  the  deputy  provost  marshall. 
It  suggests  setting  up  the  unit  at  Camp 
Frenzell  Jones,  near  Saigon,  for  125  soldiers 
facing  charges  of  drug  use  or  possession.  The 
Idea,  one  officer  said,  would  be  to  ^>eed  up 
disciplinary  action,  with  prosecutors,  Judges, 
and  defense  counsel  on  band. 

"They  may  get  some  medical  attention, 
to"  said  an  officer.  "But  tbe  purpose  Is  clearly 
to  get  the  guys  out  of  the  service  fast.  I 
only  wish  the  state  of  thought  on  rehabilita- 
tion was  as  advanced  as  that  on  punish- 
ment." 

cmnntn-TTT  pboblem  sxen 

In  dealing  with  the  crisis  and  trying  to 
persuade  tbe  young  soldiers  to  avoid  tbe 
temptations  of  heroin,  tbe  command  baa 
also  been  running  Into  a  credibility  prob- 
lem stemming  from  Its  earlier  Intense  cam- 
paign against  marijuana. 

"My  feeling  Is  that  the  campaign  against 
grass  may  have  been  counterproductive," 
said  one  Army  doctor.  "We  kept  telling  them 
how  dangerous  tbat  was.  TTiey  tried  It,  prob- 
ably tried  at  home  first,  and  knew  tbey 
werent  dying.  We  tell  them  bow  dangerous 
smoking  scag  Is,  and  they  don't  believe  It. 
Tbey  find  out  soon  enough,  but  too  late." 

Some  addicts  who  may  be  exaggerating  say 
that  tbe  crackdown  and  the  arreets  for  smok- 
ing marijuana  may  have  driven  some  soldiers 
to  heroin.  As  one  explained  it: 

"We  smoke  grass  in  the  hootch  and  any- 


pltals,  to  chaplains,  to  ex-addicts  interested     iyy^y  can  smell  It  and  we're  In  trouble.  We 


In  curing  others,  or  merely  to  the  military 
police.  A  command  spokesman  defended  this 
by  saying  tbat  "we  encoiurage  individuality 
because  we  don't  know  the  right  patterns 
Juat  as  the  solution  escapes  those  In  the 
States  where  many  have  long  sought  solu- 
tions." 
UntU   today    there   has   been    no   general 


smoke  scag  and  you  have  to  be  in  tbe  scag 
bag  to  detect  it.  We  can  smoke  it  in  forma- 
tion. In  tbe  orderly  room.  In  tbe  mess  and 
nobody's  going  to  bust  you." 

No  one  here  Is  suggesting  that  a  better 
rehabilitation  program  by  the  military  Is  tbe 
ultimate  solution.  Not  all  addicts  could  be 
saved  by  it,  but.  no  spokesman  agree  that 


policy  on  amnesty.  The  army's  program  sJ-     much  more  In  the  way  of  psychiatric,  and 
lows  an  addict  to  turn  himself  in  for  treat-     -----  ■--  ■---  "-  *--  -■ 

ment  in  exchange  for  immunity  from  prose- 
cution so  long  as  he  is  not  under  Investl- 


medlcal  counseling  has  to  be  done. 

HAD   TO    SHUT    GEARS   FAST 


gatlon.  Tbe  Air  Force  has  a  "limited  pro- 
gram" that  spokesmen  say  provides  "a  little 
immunity."  The  Navy  finally  announced  an 
Immunity  program  for  marines  and  sailors. 


"We  had  to  shift  gears  fast  from  worry 
about  marijuana  to  heroin  and  we're  still 
shifting,"  one  officer  said.  "It's  Just  so  new 
for  us." 

It  was  new,  as  well,  for  a  21-year-old  from 


60,000  Unlisted  men.  moet  of  whom  are  djjrft-         ^be  Isxmy  has  only  10  rehabilitation  cen-     q^^^  °,\TAg  this  wVek  In  thrc^wi^ 
ees    They  say  that  some  field  «urve_yB  have     ^^„,   .^e   largest   able    to   handle_  about   30     °S\f  "'^^    fJ^.^^l™  mSlSJTS^ 


reported  units  with  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  men  on  beroln. 

OVXBDOSX   DEATHS  ON  KISS 

The  death  toll  from  heroin  overdose  14  ex- 
pected to  rise  this  year  as  well,  despite!  tbe 
reduction  In  American  troops  Thlrtyi-five 
soldiers  died  from  overdoses  In  the  first  tihree 
months  of  this  year.  Last  year  the  quarterly 
average  was  26  for  a  total  of  103. 

Reflecting  the  trend,  almost  as  many  have 
been  reported  arrested  on  beroln  charges  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  as  l|i  all 
of  last  year.  I 

Through  Btorch,  a  total  of  1,084  servlc«men 
were  charged  with  beroln  use  or  posseaslon, 
against  1,146  to  all  of  1970.  In  1969.  before 
heroin's  widespread  use  here,  there  wer»  250 
arrests. 

1.1  explaining  why  so  many  soldiers  have 
turned  to  heroin,  MaJ.  Richard  Ratner.  a  psy- 
chiatrist from  the  Bronx  working  at  4  re- 
habilitation center  called  Crossroads  at  Long- 
blnh.  the  sprawling  American  support  base 
near  Saigon,  said  the  men  were  reacting  to 


men  at  a  time.  The  men  are  kept  five  days  to 
two  weeks  and  then  usually  sent  back  to 
their  units.  In  moet  Instances,  tbere  Is  little 
conttoulng  counseling. 

Addicts  are  given  no  second  chance.  "The 
trouble  Is  tbat  once  you  go  into  that  am- 
nesty program  you  are  a  marked  man  back 
In  your  own  unit,"  said  one.  "You  can  only 
do  It  once.  The  next  time  It's  Jail  or  a  bad- 
conduct  discbarge  tbat  stays  with  you  tbe 
rest  of  your  life.  Let's  face  it.  I  would  have 
never  been  on  the  stuff  If  they  hadn't  sent 
me  over  here." 

No  tests  are  given  a  soldier  before  be  leaves 
Vietnam  to  see  If  he  Is  going  home  addicted. 
Some  experts  here  believe  that  no  man 
sho\nd  be  discharged  until  the  service  Is 
satisfied  he  Is  no  longer  addicted.  If  he  Is 


Center  at  Longblnh.  A  former  military  po- 
liceman wbo  won  the  bronze  star  shortly 
after  he  arrived  here,  the  soldier  said  be  had 
never  touched  drugs  In  tbe  United  States. 

"I  moved  In  with  this  Vietnamese  girl,"  he 
said.  "I  thought  I'd  try  some  scag.  I  never 
thought  It  would  get  to  me.  I  got  Involved 
In  the  black  market,  selling  stuff  from  the 
PX.  The  scag  was  everywhere,  even  In  the 
hospital  where  I  had  to  go  for  a  time  with 
a  bad  leg. 

"I  tell  you  It  ruined  my  Ufe.  All  It  does  Is 
tear  you  up.  All  you  think  about  Is  scag. 
I  am  going  home  soon  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  home  strung  out.  I'm  off  and  I'm  staying 
off." 
Bnx  Wotn-D  Not  Aixow  Dischakge  or  Addicts 

Washington,  May  15.— Representative  John 


an  addict,  they  say,  he  should  be  hospitalized  S.  Monagan,  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  has 
and  cured.  Command  spokesmen  say  they  introduced  legislation  in  the  House  tnw 
are  now  considering  urine  teets  before  the 


would  re:iuire  the  military  to  certify  that 
servicemen  being  discharged  from  active 
duty  are  free  from  drug  addiction. 

Called  the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971,  the  bill  would  make  It  m- 


soldler  leaves  for  home. 

Because  of  the  heavier  reliance  on  pun- 
ishment,  drug  eases  are  now  clogging  the 
Vletnim°much  like  the  deprived  m  a  gl^etto.      mlUtary   Justice   system.   "Drug   cases   have     troi  Act  oi  ^«'\.  ■-"'  "^'  """-"  riTTYn  id- 
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branch  of  the  military  with  the  re^xsnslbU- 
Ity  of  enforcing  tbe  bill's  provisions. 

If  passed,  the  bill  woiUd  apply  to  all  serv- 
icemen being  prepared  for  discbarge,  not 
Just  those  returning  from  Vietnam. 


TE^fNESSEE   VALLEY    AUTHORITY'S 
38TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  stand  today  to  pay  tribute,  along  with 
21  other  Members  of  Congress  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  38th 
anniversary  today  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

We  have  signed  a  Joint  statement  in 
honor  of  this  momentous  occasion  in 
our  recognition  of  the  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  TVA  has  brought  to 
our  section  of  the  country.  I  am  includ- 
ing this  Joint  statement,  with  the  signa- 
tures that  foUow,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  that  all  who  read  the  daily  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  may  know  of  our 
gratitude  to  this  fine,  public  service 
organization  on  its  38th  birthday: 

Joint  Statement  by  Members  From  Tknnxb- 
BEE  Vallet  AxrrBORrrT  Service  Area 

We,  the  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  who  represent  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity want  tlie  take  full  note  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  tbe  TVA.  We  Join  to  declar- 
ing that: 

Whereas  on  May  18,  1933  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Act  establish- 
ing tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  38  years  since  the  signing 
of  that  Act  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  with  dedication  and  efficiency  carried 
out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  It,  to 
wit: 

It  has  constructed  navigation  facilities 
which  have  brought  Industrial  opportuni- 
ties to  areas  that  were  once  depressed, 
thereby  providing  Jobe  for  tbe  Jobless; 

It  has  built  and  cq>erate6  a  large  electrical 
system  which  delivers  tbe  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity to  an  80,000  square  mile  area,  thereby 
easing  tbe  work  of  tbe  farmer  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  dty  dweUer; 

It  has  built  a  system  of  dams  to  control 
flood  waters  that  once  ravaged  the  region  de- 
stroying homes  and  rutolng  farms;  and 

Whereas,  through  Its  National  Fertilizer 
Devrtopment  Center,  the  Tenneasee  Valley 
Authority  has  served  the  nation  as  well  as 
the  region  by: 

Developtog  fertilizers,  macbtoery,  and 
technology  to  lower  tbe  cost  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  fertUlzer  used  by  tbe  farmer; 

Worktog  with  land  grant  colleges  and  In- 
dustries In  almost  every  state  to  assure  that 
these  advances  were  utilized  for  tbe  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  nation's  consumers;  and 

UtUlztog  Its  fertilizer  production  facilities 
to  produce  munitions  In  time  of  war  to  aid 
In  the  nation's  defense;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tenneeeee  Valley  Authority, 
years  to  advance  of  the  public  clamor  over 
the  environment,  dedicated  Itself  to  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  environment  by: 

Combatting  eroelon  which  was  destroying 
the  utUlty  and  fertility  of  the  land  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area; 

Undertaking,  as  early  as  1936,  studies  of 
the  water  quality  In  the  Tenneeeee  River 
watershed   and   follow  tog   up   these  studies 


with  programs  to  coc^>eratlon  with  state  and 
local  governments  to  improve  tbe  quality  of 
tbat  water;  and 

Undertaking  a  variety  of  programs  seek- 
ing solutions  to  ptx>blema  of  solid  waste  dls- 
poeal,  strip  mine  reclamation,  and  other 
environmental  problems;  and 

Whereas,  through  the  system  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  built  and  operated  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The  quantity  of  high  quality  water  avail- 
able to  meet  tbe  needs  of  tbe  region  Is 
greater  than  It  waa  to  1933;  and 

State  and  local  parks  on  the  shoreline  have 
been  made  pMealble,  thereby  ma.ving  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  avaUaMe  tor  oamplng, 
pdcntcklng,  biking,  and  hunttog;  and 

A  new  recreation  resource  providing  lakes 
for  boating,  fishing,  and  swimming  for  mil- 
lions of  people  has  been  created;  and 

Whereas,  a  strong  regional  agency  such  as 
TVA,  whose  managers  and  employees  live, 
work,  and  make  decisions  within  the  region 
It  serves,  has  an  increasingly  important  role 
to  play  to  solving  the  oompUcated  problems 
faced  by  this  nation;  now  therefore  be  It 
Resolved  tbat  we  hereby  recognize  and 
applaud  tbe  contribution  which  tbe  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  has  made,  not  only  to 
the  progress  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region, 
but  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation  as  well. 

Joe  L.  Evlns.  Thos.  O.  Abemethy,  Robert 
E.  Jones,  Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Phil  Lan- 
drum,  Roy  A.  Taylor,  James  H.  QulUen. 
William  C.  Wampler,  William  R.  Ander- 
son, Frank  A.  Stubblefleld,  Walter 
Flowers,  O.  V.  Montgomery,  LaMar 
Baker,  Ray  Blanton. 
John  Buchanan,  Dan  Kuykendall,  John 
W.  Davis,  WUIlam  H.  Natcher,  Ed 
Jones,  Tim  Lee  Garter,  Richard  Pulton, 
Tom  Bevlll. 


SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE PROVIDES  FUNDS  TO  FIOHT 
LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
May  13,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations reported  out  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971— H.R.  8190.  This  Wednesday, 
the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R. 
8190. 

I  take  note  of  the  current  legislative 
situation  because  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  reported  out,  in 
H.R.  8190,  $5  million  for  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  Public 
Law  91-695.  This  money  is  to  remain 
availsible  until  December  31,  1971. 

While  this  funding  is  only  one-half  of 
the  $10  million  authorized  by  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  it  is  certfdnly  very 
welcome  and  very  much  needed.  As  I  said 
on  April  21  when  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  Sub- 
committee aa  Labor,  Education,  and 
Public  Welfare,  chaired  on  that  day  by 
my  distinguished  friend  frtmi  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Montota  : 

It  Is  estimated  tbat  225.000  urban  children 
between  tbe  ages  of  1  and  6  are  its  victims; 
in  New  York  City  alone,  some  30,000  children 
suffer  from  the  disease.  The  effects  of  the 
disease  are  devastating — mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  convulsive  seizures,  blindness, 
learning  defects,  behavior  disorders,  kidney 
diseases,  and  even  death. 

Yet  tbe  strlktog  aspect  of  thla  disease  la 
that  It  Is  preventable.  .  .  . 


I  hope  and  expect  that  the  $5  million 
provided  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
second  supplemental  approprlaticnis  bill 
win  be  retained  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 
I  urgently  hope  that  this  money  will  be 
retained  in  the  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  House.  I  think  it  imperative 
that  we  finally  begin  implementing  an 
assault  upon  a  disease  which  dalms  some 
200  lives  a  year,  permanenUy  institu- 
tionalizes some  800  children  a  year, 
caises  moderate  to  severe  damage  to 
3^00  children  a  year,  and  affllctB,  aa  I 
said,  some  225,000  chlldrm  annually. 

This  m<xiey  is  needed.  As  of  May  15, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  We^are  had  received  31  written  pre- 
liminary requests  from  State  and  local 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  to  crai- 
duct  community  childhood  lead  contrcd 
programs.  Only  10  of  these  have  specified 
dollar  amounts,  but  even  this  one- third 
of  the  total  requests  amoimts  to  more 
than  $7.5  million. 

What  is  more,  this  money  can  be  used. 
The  formal  "Implementation  Plan  to 
Carry  Out  the  DHEW  ResponsiUllties 
Under  the  Lead  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  of  1971,"  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Environmental  Manage- 
ment, states: 

Based  on  the  extent  of  the  valid  need 
evidenced  to  date — based  on  pilot  screening 
programs  already  undertaken — the  Bureau  of 
oonvlnced  that  tiie  fiill  funding  authorized 
under  tbe  law  for  1971  can  be  effectively 
utilized  to  the  current  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  tbe  types  of  community  programs  as  out- 
lined above.  .  .  . 

Hopefully,  there  will  soon  be  available 
$5  million  for  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  Then,  our  task 
will  be  to  assure  that  the  administration 
uses  that  money,  and  that  the  Congress 
appropriates  the  $20  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  children  are  still  waiting. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  RE- 
OROANIZINO  THE  STRUCTURE 
OP    THE    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

(Mr.  OROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extoid  his  remaiiES 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
welcome  the  President's  proposals  for  re- 
organizing the  structure  of  the  executive 
branch.  Each  of  the  four  new  depart- 
ments which  he  has  suggested  represents 
a  fresh  approach  to  solving  the  problems 
of  getting  government  help  out  to  the 
people. 

liils  message  comes  at  the  time  of 
spring  renewal,  when  each  Member  of 
Congress  is  charged  with  renewing  a 
fresh  sense  of  purpose  for  government. 
Oovemment  is  not  an  absolute  structure. 
Arnold  Toynbee,  the  great  British  his- 
torian, wrote: 

civilization  Is  a  movement  .  .  .  and  not  a 
condition,  a  voyage  and  not  a  harbor. 

We  are  looking  for  more  of  that  for- 
ward movement  in  government,  rather 
than  the  present  zig-zag  course  back  and 
forth  between  agencies  on  the  way  to 
getting  help  to  the  people. 
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Let  us  drop  our  preoccupation  wl< 
the  vehicles — agencies  and  established 
departments — and  focus  on  the  purpoee 
of  the  voyage.  Let  us  think  of  a  better 
way  to  make  the  voyage.  A  better  wiy 
to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  got- 
emment.  That  is  what  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  and  what  the  people  of  ttafis 
great  country  most  assuredly  want. 

Nearly  150  years  ago  de  Tocquevllle 
noted  that  we  Amerlcauis  built  things  to 
last  for  only  a  short  time  because  we  ex- 
pected to  have  something  better  in  a  f  qw 
years.  Now  we  have  something  better^ 
organizations  based  on  needs  and  re- 
sources. 

I  look  forward  to  this  task,  the  rede- 
signing of  the  structure  of  the  Ooverw- 
ment,  for  greater  efQclency  and  effective- 
ness. My  district  poll  Indicates  broad  sup- 
port by  my  constituents — and  I  am  sure 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  suppofi; 
the  President's  program. 
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SMOO  CONTROL  ANTITRUST  CA3E 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  glvfn 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Se<>- 
tember  13,  1989 — see  Congressional 
Record  for  that  date — I  joined  with  17 
of  my  colleagues  in  urging  an  open  trliil 
In  the  smog  control  antitrust  case. 

Just  this  week  I  have  received  a  docu- 
ment which  I  am  offering  today  for  ay 
colleagues  to  examine,  a  document  pre- 
sented to  me  by  reliable  persons,  add 
which  Is  described  as  a  confldentlBl 
mranorandum  of  the  TJS.  Department  of 
Justice.  This  memorandum  recoqi- 
mended  to  the  Attorney  General  thlit 
criminal  charges  be  brought  againfit 
American  auto  manufacturers  for  con- 
spiring to  retard  the  development  of  la 
smog-free  motor  vehicle.  j 

This  memorandum,  which  spells  out  |n 
detail  previously  undisclosed  evidende, 
was  prepared  before  January  10,  1949, 
when  the  Department  of  Justice  decided 
to  proceed  with  a  civil  suit.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  Department  of  Justice  agreed  to 
settle  the  matter  with  a  consent  decree. 

These  disclosures  are  especially  paili- 
ful  In  light  of  the  settlement  of  the  Gov- 
enunent's  civil  case  In  September  1969 
which  was  filed  in  lieu  of  any  criminid 
case.  This  settlement  by  a  consent  decree 
increased  the  legal  burdens  for  later  liti- 
gants, failed  to  provide  for  any  restitti- 
tlcm  of  damage  done,  failed  to  contain 
adequate  reporting  requirements,  and 
failed  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of  paist 
documents — all  in  tradition  of  ex  parte 
negotiations  which  form  the  comerstoce 
of  the  consent  decree  program.  i 

I  release  this  document  today  because 
I  agree  with  the  metaphor  principle  be- 
hind Louis  Brandeis'  statement  thjat 
"sunlight  is  the  best  of  all  disinfectant^." 
Public  exposure  of  these  formerly  secnet 
materials  can  only  serve  to  educate  tjie 
people  as  to  the  industry's  capability  fbr 
a  major  health  problem.  The  consent  t^- 
cree  settlement  deprived  the  public  of  $n 
open  trial  on  all  the  issues.  An  open  trial 
would  educate  the  unreformed  and  deljer 
the  potential  violator,  especially  in  the 
auto  industry  which  has  for  too  lohg 


been  dealt  with  by  gentlwnanly  trust- 
busters  In  the  shadow  of  Government. 
Sunlight  will  do  It  well. 
The  material  follows: 
Proposed  DnrKDAJfTS  and  Coconspirators 

PROPOSED    DXIXNDANTB 

Corporation  arid  State  of  iruiorporation 

AutomobUe  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Geneoral  Motors  Corporation,  Delaware. 

Pord  Motor  Company,  Delaware. 

Chrysler  Corporation,  Delaware. 

American  Motors  Corporation,  Maryland. 

The  entire  conspiracy  was  organized  and 
nurtured  in  and  (^erated  through  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufactiirers  Association  (AMA), 
the  trade  association  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry with  a  membership  of  nearly  99%  of 
all  domestic  car  and  truck  manufacturers. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  AMA  made  all 
policy  decisions  in  the  motor  vehicle  air  pol- 
lution control  field  and  the  members  adopt- 
ed those  policies.  AMA  is.  therefore,  proposed 
to  be  named  as  a  defendant. 

The  big  four  of  the  Industry — General 
Motors,  Ford.  Chrysler,  and  American  Mo- 
tors— were  most  active  in  the  conspiracy  pri- 
marily because  they  were  most  affected  fi- 
nancially if  reqiiired  to  install  poUution  con- 
trol devices  on  the  millions  of  cars  they 
manufactxired  annually,  amounting  to  a  vast 
majority  of  all  domestic  car  production.  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Pord,  Chrysler,  and  American 
Motors  are,  therefore,  proposed  as  defendants. 

The  conspiracy,  which  started  at  least  as 
early  as  1956,  has  lasted  so  long  that  many 
of  the  piu^ioipants  have  abandoned  their 
participation  by  severing  connection  with 
the  employers  they  represented  by  retire- 
ment or  otherwise.  Too,  so  many  people  were 
Involved  on  behalf  of  the  companies  Involved 
that  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  name  them  all 
as  defendants.  The  foUowlng  representative 
officials  who  were  active  in  the  conspiracy 
were  selected,  therefore,  as  proposed  de- 
fendants : 

PROPOSED  COCONSPIRATOBS 

Corporations  and  State  of  incorporation 

Checker  Motor  Corporation  (successor  to 
Checker  Cab  Manufacturing  Corporation), 
New  Jersey. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company,  Illinois. 

International  Harvester  Company  (a  con- 
solidation of  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, a  New  Jersey  corporation,  and  Inter- 
national Harvester  Corporation,  a  Delaware 
corporation),  Delaware. 

Studeb&ker  Corporation  (successor  to 
Studebaker-Packard  Corporation) ,  Michigan. 

White  Motor  Corporation  (successor  to  The 
White  Motor  Company) ,  Ohio. 

E^alser  Jeep  Corporation  (successor  to  Wil- 
lys Motors,  Inc.  a  Pennsylvania  Corpora- 
tion) ,  Nevada. 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc.  (successor  to  Mack  Man- 
ufacturing Corporation) ,  New  York. 

INDIVIDTTALS   PROPOSED   AS  COCONSPIEATOI8 

All  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
AMA  from  January  1,  1963  to  the  date  of  the 
Indictment,  other  than  those  named  as  de- 
femdants  herein. 

All  members  of  the  Engineering  Advisory 
Committee  of  AMA  from  January  1,  1953  to 
the  date  of  the  Indictment,  other  than  those 
named  as  defendants  herein. 

All  members  of  the  Vehicle  Combustion 
Products  Committee  of  AMA  from  December 
4.  1953  to  the  date  of  the  indictment,  other 
than  those  named  as  defendants  herein. 

All  members  of  all  Task  Groups  which  were 
subcommittees  of  the  Vehicle  Combustion 
Products  Committee  from  December  4,  1963 
to  the  date  of  the  Indictment. 

All  members  of  the  Patent  Committee  from 
January  1,  1953  to  the  date  of  the  Indict- 
ment. 

.  employed  by  AMA,  acted  as  Its  liai- 


son officer  between  It  and  Its  members  in  the 
air  pollution  control  eq\ilpment  field  and 
also  as  Its  representative  before  state,  county, 
and  local  boards  and  agencies  concerned  with 
motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control. 

The  foregoing  corporations  are  all  AMA 
members  and  signatories  to  the  cross-Ucens- 
Ing  agreement,  the  vehicle  about  which  the 
conspiracy  revolved.  They  are,  therefore,  pro- 
posed as  oo-consplratars. 

The  other  proposed  co-consplrators  are  th» 
many  participants  In  the  conspiracy. 

BACKOROUND 

Air  pollution  is  a  national  problem.  Pol- 
luting emissions  from  automobiles  Is  one 
of  the  causes.  Because  of  the  topography  > 
of  Los  Angeles,  California  and  the  high  con- 
centration* of  automobUes  in  that  area, 
the  problem  was  first  recognized  by  the  coun- 
ty and  then  California  state  officials,  and 
efforts  to  compel  remedies  were  first  imposed 
there.  This  memorandum  relates  to  collu- 
sive activities  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
tvirers  In  connection  with  research,  develop- 
ment, manufacture,  and  Installation  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  air  pollution  control  devices.  As 
backgroimd,  the  Los  Angeles  story  is  Im- 
portant. 

The  word  "smog."  derived  from  abbrevia- 
tions of  smoke  and  fog,  is  a  misnomer.  What 
Is  commonly  called  "smog"  Is  really  the  re- 
sult of  chemical  reactions  that  take  place 
m  polluted  air,  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and 
is  evidenced  by  one  or  more  effects  much  as 
eye  irritation,  reduced  vislbUity,  high  ozone 
concentration,  plant  damage,  and  odor.  It  la 
recognizable  by  a  "brownish*"  or  "bluish" 
haze  which  many  times  obscures  the  sur- 
rounding mountains. 

The  air  pollution  control  program  was 
commenced  by  the  State  of  California  in 
1947.  In  early  1951.  Dr.  Arle  J.  Haagen-Smlt, 
a  renowned  research  chemist  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  discovered 
that  when  oxides  of  nitrogen,  ozone  and  gaso- 
line (hydrocarbon)  vapors  were  introduced 
Into  a  plexiglass  test  chamber  and  exposed 
to  ultra  violet  light  (artificial  sunlight),  an 
Irritating  haze  with  all  the  properties  of 
natural  smog  was  formed.  It  was  this  re- 
search that  pinpointed  the  motor  vehicle  as 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  air  pollution 
and  became  known  as  the  Haagen-Smlt  or 
hydrocarbon  theory  of  smog  formation. 

Following  the  publication  and  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Haagen-Smlt  theory,  the 
automobile  Industry  finally  acknowledged 
that  motor  vehicles  contributed  to  air  pol- 
lution, which  it  had  steadfastly  denied  prior 
thereto.  The  problem  of  how  to  control  mo- 
tor vehicle  emissions  was  then  turned  over 
by  the  Industry  to  the  Automobile  Manu- 
factiirers  Association  (AMA).  of  which  all 
the  automobUe  manufacturere  were  and  are 
members. 

From  the  very  outset  the  Industry  realized 
that  air  pollution  control  devices  do  not 
help  sell  automobiles.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXVUL,  p. 
11:  Tr.  Vol.LVn,p.  170).  

In  his  testimony  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  32- 
33),  Supervisor  Hahn  of  Los  Angeles  County 
confirmed  the  following  statement  appearing 
In  Ralph  Nader's  book,  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed"  at  page  100: 

"When  Mr.  Hahn  went  to  Detroit  to  get 
some  direct  answers  about  adoption  of  ex- 
haust controls,  a  senior  official  of  one  of 
the  companies  asked:  'WeU,  Mr.  Hahn,  will 
that  device  sell  more  cars?'  'No,'  said  Mr. 
Hahn.  'Will  It  look  prettier,  wiU  it  give  us 
more  horsepower?  If  not,  we  are  not  inter- 
ested.' " 

A  letter  of  November  17,  1938  fnxn  Lloyd 
Wlthrow,  head  of  the  Fuels  and  Lubricants 
Department  of  GeneraJ  Motors  (GM),  di- 
rected to  Dr.  L.  R.  Hafsted  of  that  company, 
states  In  part:  "financing  this  work  Is  most 
expensive,  and  the  Incentives  for  carrying  it 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


out  are  closely  related  to  political  consider- 
ations." The  letter  goes  on  to  state  that 
"[tlhe  development  of  exhaust  control  de- 
vices cannot  be  Justified  on  a  biulness  basis; 
the  only  hope  of  a  return  on  such  an  invest- 
ment is  possible  legislation  requiring  their 
use."  After  pointing  out  that  none  of  the 
devices  contribute  appreciably  to  the  effi- 
ciency, performance,  or  appearance  of  the 
autocnobile,  the  letter  concludes  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  advanced,  "the  manage- 
ments of  Corporation  Divisions  are  reluctant 
to  undertake  the  engineering  and  develop- 
ment of  devices,  even  though  they  app>eex  to 
be  based  on  sound  prlnclplee."  (Tr.  Vod. 
XXXVn,  pp.  101-105;  GJ  Ex.  625) . 

While  the  general  public  talks  a  lot  about 
air  jwllutlon,  most  people  prefer  doing  with- 
out control  devices  rather  than  to  pay  fof 
them.  As  a  result  the  Industry  engaged  In 
Up  service  concerning  the  health  smd  welfare 
of  the  commimlty  and  the  necessity  for 
prompt  research,  development,  and  InstaUa- 
tlon  of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control 
devices.  In  fact,  as  herelnatfer  shown,  the 
automobile  manufacturers,  through  AMA, 
cousplred  not  to  compete  in  research,  devel- 
opment, manufacture,  and  Installation  of 
control  devices,  and  collectively  did  aU  In 
their  power  to  delay  such  research,  devel- 
opment, manufaotiirlng,  and  Installation.* 
Indicative  of  this  tndiistry  attitude  Is  the 
very  firm  position  taken  In  regard  to  the 
California  authorities,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Ullman  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  after  a  visit 
to  Detroit  in  January,  1960: 

"Basically,  the  automotive  manufacturezs 
would  seek  to  avoid  Installing  a  reactor  of 
any  sort  on  a  car  because  It  adds  cost,  but 
provides  no  customer  benefits  such  as  Im- 
proved engine  performance  or  styling  ad- 
vances. Prom  this  thinking  [the  following 
fact,  among  others,  evolves  ] : 

"(1)  A  smog  abatement  device  ■will  be  In- 
stalled on  cars  for  California  market  only 
after  being  approved  and  requested  by  the 
Government  of  Callfcxnla.  The  Industry  has 
told  Califotnia  that  cards  wUl  be  equipped 
with  devices  designated  by  California  one 
year  from  the  date  of  designation."  (GJ  £x. 
194). 

Also,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  purchase  devices  of  Independent 
companies,  produced  at  costs  of  millions  of 
dollars,  discouraged  such  Independents  £ro(u 
further  research,  development,  or  manufac- 
ture of  control  devices  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  American  people,  science  and  Industry. 

An  AMA  Internal  memorandimi  prepared 
for  presentation  at  Vehicle  Combustion  Prod- 
ucts Committee  (VCP)  and  Engineering 
and  Advisory  Committee  (EAC)  meetings 
disclosed  that  as  recently  as  January  16, 1966 
the  same  dilatory  considerations  prevailed: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  facts  the  Industry  Is 
not  convinced  that  exhaust  emissions  devices 
or  systems  are  necessary  for  nationwide  ap- 
plication to  motor  vehicles  but  believes  In- 
stead that  they  will  be  an  economic  and 
maintenance  burden  on  motorists.  It  Is, 
therefore,  not  prepared  or  desirous  to  Initiate 
any  voluntary  program  to  Im^xMe  these  sys- 
tems or  devices  on  all  customers  natlonvelde, 
or  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  such  a 
decision.  In  the  face  of  a  lack  of  convinc- 
ing evidence."  (GJ  Ex.  411). 

The  seriousness  of  the  basic  problem  of 
air  pollution  In  Los  Angeles  Is  highlighted 
by  the  foUowlng  statistics:  As  late  as  Janu- 
ary 1967,  even  with  the  Installation  of  air 
pollution  control  devices  compelled  by  law, 
13,465  tons  out  of  a  total  of  14,601  tons  per 
day  of  contaminants  within  Loa  Angeles 
Coimty  are  caused  by  gasoline  powered  motor 
vehicles,  or  In  other  words,  85.3%  of  all 
contaminants  In  the  area  are  still  caused  by 
motor  vehicles.  (GJ  Ex.  486) . 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


THE  At7TOMOBn.X  ICANCTACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The  AMA  Is  a  trade  association  whose  mem- 
bers manufacture  99%  of  the  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses  produced  annuaUy  in  the  United 
States.  (Tr.  Vol.  XX,  p.  62;  Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
124;  GJ  Ex.  394).  The  policies  of  AMA  are 
made  by  and  the  activities  of  AMA  are  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. (Tr.  Vol.  XX,  p.  69) .  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  comprised  of  the  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  automobUe  and  truck 
companies  who  are  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. (Tr.  Vol  XVn,  p.  6).  UntU  recently,* 
the  President  of  AMA  was  chosen  trcxa. 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. (GJ  Ex.  255  and  300) . 

Most  of  the  work  of  AMA  is  done  by  com- 
mittees. (Tr.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  6).  When  the 
air  poUutlon  control  program  was  com- 
menced, the  VCP,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
EAC  (which  consists  of  the  Vlce-Presidente 
In  charge  of  the  engineering  department  of 
each  member  company),  was  established  by 
the  AMA.  (Tr.  Vol.  I,  pp.  88-90,  GJ  Ex.  260; 
Tr.  Vol.  XXXXVI,  pp.  52-66,  GJ  Ex.  666). 
Membership  In  the  VCP  consists  of  project 
engineers  of  the  various  member  companies. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV,  p.  82).  The  foUowing  ex- 
cerpts from  documents  and  testimony  Ulus- 
trate  the  broad  scope  of  the  assigned  VCP 
responsibilities: 

The  Vehicle  Combustion  Products  Com- 
mittee of  the  AutomobUe  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation which  has  been  assigned  the  respon- 
siblUty  for  the  past  four  and  one-half  years 
of  conducting  an  intensive  cooperative  pro- 
gram dealing  with  aU  aspects  of  the  auto- 
mobile exhaust  problem  .  .  .  (GJ  Ex.  268, 
excerpt  from  draft,  dated  March  10,  1958, 
prepared  for  presentation  to  House  Safety 
Committee) . 

"As  the  role  of  the  automobile  In  smog 
formation  was  being  disclosed,  the  AMA 
Board  of  Directors,  In  1954,  instructed  In- 
dustry engineers  to  look  Into  the  situation 
immediately  and  make  recommendations  for 
industry  action. 

"INDDBIRY     ACTION 

"As  a  result  of  this  Investigation,  the  AMA 
Board  decided  that  the  problem  should  i>e 
dealt  with  on  an  Industry  team  basis.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  formed  the  Vehicle  Combustion 
Products  Committee  to  direct  all  Indxistry 
efforts  on  a  non-oompetitive  basis."  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXXVI,  pp.  52-54;   GJ  Ex.  665). 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Van  Derveer,  director  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Components  Laboratory, 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  formerly  head  of  the 
Fuels  and  Exhaust  flmissions  Department, 
American  Motors  Corporation  (Amerlctm), 
testified  that  this  noncompetitive  Industry- 
wide approach  concerned  not  only  research 
and  development,  but  also  the  installation 
and  marketing  of  devices;  that  is,  that  aU 
aspects  of  compcuiy  activity  In  this  field  were 
to  be  coordinated  through  the  AMA  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXXVI,  pp.  63-56) . 

A  number  of  task  groups  report  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  VCP  on  specific 
areas  of  the  automobile  which  affect  emis- 
sions; e.g.,  the  Crankcase  Ventilation  Task 
Group,  the  Exhaust  System  Task  Group,  and 
the  Fuel  System  Emission  Task  Group.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XVn.WJ.  8-10). 

The  VCP  in  turn  reports  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  EAC.  (Tr.  Vol.  XVII, 
p.  6) .  The  following  excerpt  from  GJ  Exhibit 
335,  (Tr.  Vol.  XX,  pp.  66,  61-62)  sheds  light 
on  the  role  and  composition  at  the  EAC: 

"The  Industry  cooperative  program  is  di- 
rected by  the  AMA  Board  of  Directors  but  Is 
under  the  technical  control  of  our  Engi- 
neering Advisory  Committee  whose  chair- 
man. Herb  Mlsch,  of  Ford  Motor  Company, 
wlU  preside  this  noon.  Mr.  Mlsch  and  all  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Engineering  Ad- 


visory Committee  are  vice  presidents  In 
charge  of  engineering  affairs  of  their  com- 
panies and  are  therefore  In  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  direct  the  technical  actlvltlee  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  Vehicle  Combustion 
Products  Committee  and  its  various  working 
groups  and  panels." 

The  EAC  in  its  turn  reports  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  AMA.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XX,  p.  62) .  It  is,  however,  the  Board 
of  Directors  which  makes  all  of  the  policy 
decisions  of  AMA.  (Tr.  Vol.  XX,  pp.  69,  62; 
Tr.  Vol.  XXXXVI,  p.  4) . 

THE  CONSPIRACT 

As  early  as  1955  and  even  prior  thereto, 
public  speeches  and  statements  made  by  the 
top  brass  of  the  leading  automobile  com- 
panies heralded  the  fact  that  cooperative 
effort  was  being  undertaken  in  the  automo- 
bile Industry  In  order  to  accomplish  a  solu- 
tion to  the  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  con- 
trol problem  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

In  a  speech  made  on  April  18,  1955,  James 
C.  Zeder,  then  Vice  President  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  (Chrysler),  said: 

"Perhaps  you  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  we  are  acting  cooperatively  to  the 
battle  against  'smog.'  Our  Industry  has  a 
reputation  for  betog  fiercely  competitive,  and 
we're  proud  of  It.  Ordinarily,  competition  In 
research  and  engtoeering,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duction and  sales,  can  be  proved  to  be  the 
best  way  to  get  maximum  results  and  prog- 
ress. The  automobile  Industry  and  business 
has  l>een  demonstrattog  this  for  more  than 
50  years.  But  it  has  also  demonstrated  that 
tmder  some  conditions,  where  the  public  to- 
terest  Is  prlmarUy  involved.  It  Is  possible  to 
get  to  a  solution  of  a  problem  quicker  by 
sharing  knowledge  and  by  helptog  each  oth- 
er bear  the  work  load.  At  such  times  we 
cooperate  as  energetically  as  at  other  times 
we  compete."  (GJ  Ex.  326). 

Similarly,  to  the  language  of  Charles  A. 
Ohayne,  then  Vice  President  of  General  Mo- 
tors and  Chairman  of  the  EAC  in  1954: 

"Before  I  go  further,  therefore,  let  me 
pause  to  add  my  personal  salute  to  the  civic 
spirit  that  launched  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram, 'Operation  Teamwork"  which  went  into 
effect  last  August.  It  Is  the  kind  of  teamwork 
which  we  have  adopted  to  the  automotive 
todustry  on  a  nimaber  of  historic  occasions 
when  It  was  obviously  more  beneficial  to  the 
American  people  generally  for  us  to  set  aside 
for  a  time  our  concern  about  the  Immediate 
advttntages  of  competitive  action,  and  apply 
the  combined  talents  and  facilities  of  the 
whole  industry  to  the  solution  of  some  prob- 
lem that  affected  the  pubUc  toterest  ad- 
versely." (GJ  Ex.  683;  Cf.  Remarks  of  John 
F.  Gordon,  President,  AMA,  and  President  of 
GM,  July  31,  1963,  GJ  Ex.  335,  p.  2  of  re- 
marks). 

Mtoutes  of  the  Engine  and  Vehicle  Modi- 
fication Task  Group  Meettog,  September  12, 
1962,  gives  the  source  of  AMA  poUcy  to  this 
matter  as  follows : 

"The  AMA  Board  of  Directors  has  instruct- 
ed the  Engtoeering  Advisory  Committee  to 
solve  the  vehicle  emission  problem  through 
todustry  co-operative  effort  and  to  explore 
any  and  all  avenues  necessary  to  accomplish 
this."  (GJ  Ex.  286;  Cf.  GJ  Ex.  268). 

On  February  7,  1955,  the  VCP  in  accord- 
ance with  a  directive  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors submitted  In  draft  a  plan  whereby  an 
Information  pool  would  l>e  established  and 
that  "research  and  test  data,  devices,  methods 
and  the  like,  whether  or  not  the  subject 
matter  of  a  patent  or  patent  apirilcatlon,  as 
may  be  submitted  by  any  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turing Company  to  the  VCP  Subcommittee, 
and  owned  or  controlled  by  sruch  Company, 
are  to  be  available  on  a  royalty-free  basis  to 
aU  Vehicle  Manufacturing  Member  C(un- 
panles  and  such  non-member  companies  as 
the  VCP  Subcommittees  may  select  which 
agree  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  Resolu- 
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tlon  of  the  Board  of  Directors  approving  tila 
report."  (OJ  Ex.  260.  p.  la;   Cf.  OJ  Ex.  2|6. 

The  plan,  however,  was  never  adopted. 
In  place  thereof,  the  Board  of  Directors  lof 
AMA  "inatructled)  legal  counael  and  *o 
AMA  Patents  Committee  to  develop  a  Cro^- 
Ucenslng  Agreement  which  was  the  key  part 
of  the  Implementation  of  the  cooperative 
research  and  development  program."  (OJ 
Ex.  268.  AMA  Staff  Report  on  Smog  Probletos 
to  Board  of  Dlreotors.  p.  1 ) .  The  cro8B-Uce«»- 
Ing  agreement  limited  the  field  of  activity 
to  six  categories.  The  Patent  Committee 
Silnutes  of  April  6.  1966  at  which  this  plftn 
for  a  formal  crosa-llcenalng  agreement  Was 
adopted,  contain*  the  following  statemant 
(similar  ones  of  which  were  made  many  tlnies 
thereafter  by  the  project  and  Industry  lead- 
ers) :  "Mr.  Helnen  has  repeatedly  expressed 
the  feeling  of  hla  Committee  (the  VCP)  that 
no  one  company  shoiild  be  In  a  position  to 
capitalize  upon  or  obtain  competitive  adv«>n- 
tage  over  the  other  companies  In  the  Industry 
as  a  resiilt  of  Its  solution  to  this  probleai." 
(OJ  Ex.  292).  ' 

This  position  and  Its  antitrust  Implica- 
tions are  indicated  In  a  May  10.  1964  AMA 
document  authored  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Oauds^n. 
former  secretary  of  the  VCP,  now  Detroit 
Branch  Manager  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  (SAE),  as  follows:  , 

"Helnen  asked  whether  a  company  coming 
across  a  satisfactory  device  either  submitted 
by  an  inventor,  developed  during  the  oo\ii"8e 
of  normal  company  research,  or  during  ijb.^ 
course  of  Subcommittee  studies  should  mike 
the  device  and  Its  details  known  to  the  otter 
companies  participating  In  the  Subcomm|lt- 
tee  work.  The  alternative,  of  course,  wo»ld 
be  for  the  company  to  say  nothing  and  tqen 
'scoop'  the  other  manufacturers  with  ;an 
anti-smog  device.  In  view  of  the  commjon 
importance  of  the  smog  problem  to  all  of  the 
companies  and  In  view  of  the  satl8fact4>ry 
cooperative  nature  of  the  work  thus  far.  the 
Individual  company  approach  was  not  gen- 
erally favorable.  However.  It  was  recognl»ed 
that  very  serious  legal  problems  might  be 
Invcdved  In  the  cooperative  acceptance  and 
review  of  devices."  (OJ  Ex.  680). 

Mr.  J.  M.  Chandler,  then  Unit  Supervbor 
of  the  Engineering  Research  Departmant, 
Englneenng  Staff,  Ford  Motor  Company 
(Ford) .  In  an  intracompany  communica- 
tion dated  November  16.  1964.  wrote  In  pa(rt: 

'liGAL    ASPXCTS    or   COOPXRATTVE    ACTION 

"Another  subject  dlsctissed  at  this  VCP 
meeting  was  that  of  the  legal  complications 
Involved  In  a  cooperative  Industry  solution 
to  the  smog  problem.  B4r.  Cronin.  General 
Manager  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association,  Indicated  that  the  legal  study 
bad  not  yet  been  completed,  and  that  he 
was  not  sure  how  complex  it  was  going  to  be. 
There  Is  some  difficulty  concerned  with  adtl- 
tnist  action  which  Is  being  carefully  mix- 
veyed.  The  Subcommittee  Indicated  a  gen- 
eral moral  feeling  of  free  cooperation,  but 
with  no  binding  agreements  legally  aviUl- 
able.  there  Is  still  some  question  as  to  c<im- 
petltlon  versiis  cooperation.  Whatever  the 
legal  solution  It  would  not  hurt  for  us  ta  be 
competitively  prepared."    (OJ  Ex.    693). 

To  the  same  effect,  the  IiUnutes  of  the 
Patent  Committee  of  April  6,  1966,  rea(|  In 
part  as  follows: 

"In  dlsciisslng  the  need  for  a  formal  agfee- 
ment  as  opposed  to  adoption  by  the  mem- 
ber companies  of  a  Board  resolution  accept- 
ing the  report  on  purpoee  and  procedure,  Mr. 
Wllllts  pointed  to  the  cross-licensing  agree- 
ment employed  between  the  lamp  and  aqto- 
moblle  manufactxirers  In  solving  the  hend- 
lighting  problem." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  WlUlts  raised  some  fundamental 
questions  as  to  the  extent  of  accomplleh- 
ment  possible  through  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment such  as  that  contemplated  here,  as  op- 


posed to  the  progress  which  might  be 
achieved  from  the  strictly  competitive  ap- 
proach. It  was  agreed  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  relations,  concerted  action 
by  the  members  of  the  Industry  and  their 
suppliers  G^jpeared  to  be  the  only  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem."  (GJ  Ex. 
260). 

The  cross-licensing  agreement  was  origi- 
nally entered  Into  in  1955.  It  was  amended 
in  1967  and  again  In  1960.  Five  year  exten- 
sions were  executed  by  the  signatories  In 
1960  and  1966.  Thus,  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  cross-licensing  agreement  are  In  ef- 
fect today.  (GJ  Ex.  263,  264,  265.  and  266). 
It  provides  for  a  royalty-free  exchange  of 
patents  between  the  participants  and  a 
formula  for  sharing  the  costs  of  acquisition 
of  patents.  The  provisions  of  the  cross-licens- 
ing agreement  which  accomplish  this  result 
are  as  follows : 

"ARTICLX    m — LICXNSXS    ORANTXD    BT 
KACH    PABTT 

"(a)  Each  party  to  this  Agreement  grants 
to  each  of  the  other  parties  and  to  their 
respective  subsidiaries,  a  royalty-free,  non- 
exclusive license  to  make,  use  and  sell  and 
to  have  others  make  for  It  or  them  Licensed 
Devices  and  parts  thereof  coming  under  any 
patents,  domestic  or  foreign  (subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  Article),  owned  or  controlled, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  said  grantor 
on  Jixly  1.  1956.  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
prior  to  June  30,  1960.  or  granted  at  any 
time  hereafter  on  inventions  owned  or  con- 
trolled, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  said 
grantor  on  July  1,  1956.  or  at  any  time  there- 
after prior  to  June  30, 1960. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(c)  If  any  of  the  parties  hereto  acquires 
directly  or  Indirectly  a  patent  otherwise 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  Agreement  at 
a  cost,  exclusive  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
prosecuting  the  patent  application  or  nego- 
tiating the  purchase,  In  excess  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  (6300),  no  license  thereunder 
shall  be  acquired  by  any  other  party  by  op- 
eration of  this  Agreement  except  upon  such 
party  sharing  the  cost  of  the  patent  equita- 
bly with  the  first  party  and  with  any  ottver 
parties  electing  to  take  a  license  thereunder." 
(GJ  Ex.263). 

Section  (a)  provides  for  a  royalty-Iree 
exchange  of  defined  patented  devices  by  all 
participants  provided  that  development  costs 
In  excess  of  6300  are  shared  equally.  As  here- 
inbefore stated,  there  Is  admittedly  little  or 
no  economic  Incentive  for  automobile  man- 
ufacturers to  develop  and  Install  air  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  on  vehicles  they 
manufacture.  (Tr.  Vol.  XX.ll,  p.  64).  Since 
the  results  of  any  industry  advances  are  to 
be  shared  by  all,  there  is  no  private  incen- 
tive for  gain  inasmuch  as  each  company  must 
share  the  benefits  of  such  advantages  with 
the  rest  of  the  automobile  Industry.  (GJ  Ex. 
566).  Delays  in  technological  development 
engendered  by  Inadequate  manpower  or  fa- 
cilities will  result  In  no  disadvantage  to  any 
company  should  It  become  desirable  or  nec- 
essary to  Install  such  equipment  in  the  fu- 
ture. At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that 
the  participants  In  the  cross-Ucenslng  agree- 
ment possess  sufficient  resources  to  engage 
In  competitive  research  and  development 
programs. 

Section  (c)  provides  for  a  royalty-free 
exchange,  between  the  participants,  of  pat- 
ents acquired  from  third  parties,  provided 
that  the  pvirchase  price  In  excess  of  $300  Is 
shared  equally.  In  effect,  this  provision  pre- 
sents a  third  party  seeking  to  market  a  pat- 
ent to  automobile  companies  with  but  a  sin- 
gle pxirchaser — I.e..  the  whole  Industry.  The 
provision  eliminates  price  competition 
att^nng  the  participants  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  patents  from  third  parties.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXn,  p.  63). 

The  Intent  to  control  prices  of  inventions 


by  the  cross-licensing  agreement  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  agreement,  including  the 
above-quoted  provision,  was  modeled  after 
a  similar  agreement  concerning  sealed  beam 
headlights.  In  discussing  this  agreement,  a 
report  of  the  VCP  dated  Janiiary  10.  1958 
reads  in  part:  "There  are  some  Industry 
precedents  established  In  the  arrangements 
which  the  industry  made  to  Insure  multiple 
sources  for  Sealed  Beam  headlight  units,  and 
to  set  the  terms  for  the  maximum  royaltiet 
to  be  paid  for  xue  of  light  polarizing  mate- 
rial." (OJ  Ex.  338,  underscoring  supplied). 

The  cross-Ucenslng  agreement  provides  a 
most  "favored  nation  clause"  whereby  third 
parties  must  license  all  participants  at  the 
same  royalty  rate.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXH.  p.  48). 
The  provision  of  the  cross-Ucenslng  agree- 
ment which  accomplishes  this  result  is  as 
f(dIows: 

"AB'ncix  m — ^LICXNSXS  oxantsd  bt 

XACB    PABTT 

"(b)  If  any  party  hereto  as  acquired  or 
does  m  the  future  acquire  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  ownership,  control,  or  right 
to  license  others  under  patents  otherwise 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  Agreement 
conditioned  on  the  payment  of  royalty,  no 
license  thereunder  shaU  be  acquired  from 
such  party  by  any  other  party  by  operation 
of  this  Agreement  except  upon  the  latter's 
agreeing  to  pay  and  paying  to  the  licensor 
of  said  first  party,  royalty  at  the  same  rate  as 
such  first  party  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  had  the  licensed  article  been  made  or 
sold  by  It.  Royalties  accruing  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection  (b),  if  for  sales 
within  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shall 
be  payable  In  the  next  succeeding  month  of 
January.  April.  July  or  October,  as  the  case 
may  be,  following  the  close  of  the  calendar 
quarter  In  which  said  sales  occtir.  .  .  .  (OJ 
Ex.  263). 

Mr.  William  L.  Scherer,  manager  of  the 
Patent  Department  of  AMA,  Interpreted  the 
meaning  of  this  provision  for  the  grand  jury. 
He  testified  that  It  enables  any  other  party 
to  the  agreement  to  obtain  the  same  kind  of 
arrangements  with  respect  to  rights  as  the 
first  party  making  arrangement  with  a  pat- 
entee. (Tr.  Vol.  XXII,  p.  46).  In  other  words, 
If  one  of  the  companies  acquires  a  license 
under  a  given  patent,  that  company  must 
endeavor  to  make  it  possible  for  any  other 
party  to  the  agreement  to  also  obtain  a 
license  under  that  patent,  for  which  royalty 
would  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  first 
company  CM:qulring  rights  under  the  patent 
would  have  negotUted.  (Tr.  Vol.  xxil.  p. 
47).  This  ensures  to  anyone  else  who  may 
want  to  come  into  the  program,  or  use  that 
patent,  that  they  will  get  the  same  royalty 
treatment  as  the  first  individual  does.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXn.  pp.  48-49). 

This  provision  of  the  cross-licensing  agree- 
ment was  intended  by  the  participants  to 
eliminate  competition  between  them  In  the 
purchase  from  third  parties  of  rights  under 
existing  patents.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  Mr.  Scherer's  testimony  which  was  as 
follows: 

"The  JtTBOR.  Wasn't  the  patentee  told  that 
It  would  be  available  to  all  of  the  com- 
panies? Or  was  that  kept  a  deep,  dark  secret? 

"The  WrrNEss.  No,  I  think  that  when  he 
came,  for  instance.  If  John  Doe  has  a  device 
that  he  says  wlU  solve  the  problem,  and 
he  wanted  to  come  to  Company  A  and  deal 
with  that  company,  he  could  have  done  so. 

"Now,  the  only  understanding  Is  that.  If 
that  John  Doe,  I  believe  I  called  him,  were 
to  deal  with  Company  B,  the  only  under- 
standing is  that  he  is  going  to  get  the  same 
royalty  arrangement  that  Company  A  has. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  WrrNxss.  And  he  will  be  glad  to  do 
that,  believe  me. 

"The  JtrxoR.  Well,  in  other  words,  he  might 
go  into  Company  A  and  agree  on  a  royalty 
of  lOi  an  item,  let's  say. 

"The  Wrrmcss.  Yes. 
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"The  Jotob.  Now.  he  went  to  Company  B 
and  he  U  faced  with  the  fact  that  that  is  as 
much  as  he  can  get;  U  10<.  because  the  other 
company  has  now  made  It  avaUable  to  them. 

"The  Wrrwxss.  "ITiat's  right.  But,  remem- 
ber, he  has  got  a  lot  more  volume. 

"The  JuaoE.  Well,  that  may  be  so  or  It  may 
not  be  so.  But.  It  depends  on,  In  other  words, 
his  10<  now  becomes  a  fixed 

"The  WrrNXSs.  CeUlng. 

"The  JuBoa.  Celling. 

"The  WrrNXSs.  That's  right. 

"The  JtTBOB.  He  cannot  go  above  that  ceil- 
ing once  he  submits  to  one  company;  he  can- 
not go  above  that  celling.  He  Is  hooked. 

"The  WiTWxss.  Under  what  we  call  the  "fa- 
vored nation  clause."  yes. 

"The  JusoB.  WeU,  whatever  you  call  It,  be 
Is  hooked  for  that  amount. 

"The  WrrNESs.  That's  right.  

"The  JumoB.  l^ianks.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXlI,  pp. 
56-67). 

The  participants  to  the  cross-Uoensing 
agreement  have  agreed  upon  a  method 
whereby  a  third  party  wishing  to  do  business 
with  any  participant  must  agree  with  his 
device  may  be  considered  by  all  ai  the  par- 
ticipants through  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

In  1955,  the  cross-Ucenslng  agreement  pro- 
vided In  pertinent  part: 

"Article  VIII — Ideas  submitted  by  persons 
other  than  parties 

"It  Is  agreed  that  each  Idea  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Agreement  submitted 
by  a  person  other  than  a  party  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  first  submitted  to  one  of  said 
parties  accomp>anled  by  a  waiver  In  a  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Patent  Committee  of  the  Auto- 
mobUe  Manufacturers  Association  by  which 
the  submitter  shall  authorize  such  party  to 
disclose  the  Idea  for  appraisal  and  test  to  any 
third  party  or  parties  and  grant  Immunity 
to  said  party  as  weU  as  to  all  parties  to  whom 
such  disclosure  Is  made  from  all  UabUlty  to 
the  submitter  arising  from  such  disclosure 
other  than  such  UabUlty  arising  from  the  In- 
fringement of  any  valid  patent  covering  the 
subject  matter  disclosed.  Each  such  party 
shall  then  submit  such  Ideas  to  the  Vehicle 
Combustion  Products  Subcommittee  for  con- 
sideration, after  which  said  Party  shall  re- 
port to  the  submitter  the  findings  of  said 
Subcommittee,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  said 
report  with  the  secretary  of  said  Subcom- 
mittee." (OJ  Ex.  263). 

This  provision  was  amended  In  1957  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AR-nCLE  Vin— IDEAS  AND  INVENTIONS 
SUBMITTED  BT  PERSONS  OTHER  THAN 
PARTIES 

"Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  prevent 
any  of  the  parties  from  receiving,  considering 
or  purchasing  ideas  or  Inventions  submitted 
by  others  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Agreement.  In  the  event  that  such  Ideas 
or  Inventions  are  submitted  to  a  party  by  a 
person  other  than  a  party  to  this  Agreement 
or  other  than  a  person  under  contract  to  as- 
sign such  Ideas  or  inventions  to  a  party,  such 
party  may  submit  such  Ideas  or  Inventions  to 
the  Vehicle  Combustion  Products  Subcom- 
mittee for  consideration  provided  such  party 
has  obtained  from  the  submitter  a  waiver  in 
a  form  approved  by  the  Patent  Committee  of 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  by 
which  the  submitter  shall  authorize  such 
party  to  disclose  the  Idea  or  Invention  for  ap- 
praisal and  test  to  any  third  party  or  parties 
and  grant  Immunity  to  said  party  as  well  as 
to  all  parties  to  whom  such  disclosure  is  made 
from  all  liability  to  the  submitter  arising 
from  such  disclosure  other  than  such  UabUlty 
arising  from  the  Infringement  of  any  vaUd 
patent  covering  the  subject  matter  disclosed. 
The  said  party  shall  thereafter  report  to  the 
submitter  the  findings  of  said  Subcommittee, 
and  shall  file  a  copy  of  said  report  with  the 


secretary  of  said  Subcommittee."    (OJ   Ex. 
264). 

Mr.  Scherer  testified  as  foUows  as  to  the 
substantive  change  worked  by  the  1967 
amendment  to  Article  vm : 

"A.  ...  It  enables,  as  I  understand  It,  to 
have  each  participating  company  consider 
Ideas  submitted  by  outside  parties,  not  par- 
ties to  the  agreement,  for  consideration  and 
test  without  the  necessity  of  reporting  that 
information  to  the  (other)  participant (s] 
under  the  cross-licensing  agreement."  (Tr. 
Vol.  XVn,  pp.  44-46) . 

Plainly.  Article  VTH  of  the  1965  Agreement 
(OJ  Ex.  263)  requires  third  parties  dealing 
with  any  participant  to  agree  to  the  submis- 
sion of  their  device  to  the  Vehicle  Combus- 
tion Products  Subcommittee  of  the  Automo- 
bUe  Manufacturers  Association."  As  amended 
in  the  1957  agreement  (GJ  Ex.  264).  how- 
ever. It  would  seem  that  referral  to  the  VCP 
was  no  longer  required.  (Tr.  Vol.  xVll,  pp. 
44-46). 

Mr.  Van  Derveer,  however,  testified  un- 
equlvocaUy  that  It  was  communicated  to  him 
by  both  AMA  and  his  superiors  at  American 
Motors  that  the  signatories  to  the  cross- 
licensing  agreement  had  obligated  themselves 
to  insure  that  before  any  participant  dealt 
with  an  Independent  device  manufacturer 
that  the  device  manufacturer  must  sign  an 
AMA  Suggestion  Submission  Agreement.*  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXXXVI,  pp.  48-61;  OJ  Ex.  416).  Even 
after  the  1967  amendment.  AMA  continued  to 
recommend  to  participants  that  an  AMA  Sug- 
gestion Submission  Agreement  be  obtained 
from  third  parties.  (Tr.  Vol.  XVni,  p.  93). 

Mr.  WllUam  K.  Stelnhagen,  a  General 
Motors  engineer  in  charge  of  their  Power 
Development  Group,  testified  that  when  a 
third  party  came  to  him  with  a  device,  he 
was  instructed  to  Inform  the  third  party  of 
General  Motor's  obligations  under  the  cross- 
licensing  agreement  and  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment from  the  third  party  allowing  tests  of 
the  device  to  be  conducted  under  the  terms 
of  the  cross-licensing  agreement.  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXn.  p.  64). 

Mr.  Harold  Llpchik,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Advanced  Products 
Division,  Chromalloy  American  Corporation, 
testified  that  in  attempting  to  market  the 
AMP-Chromalloy  device  to  the  automobUe 
company  participants  In  1964,  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Chandler  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  that  the  proper  method  of  proce- 
dure woiUd  be  for  LipchUc  to  execute  an  AMA 
Suggestion  Submission  Agreement  and  to 
make  his  Initial  presentation  to  the  AMA. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  50). 

It  U  apparent  from  the  foregoing  testi- 
mony that  the  language  change  In  the  1967 
amendment  worked  no  substantive  change  in 
the  requirement  that  participants  not  con- 
sider third  party  devices  unless  an  AMA 
Suggestion  Submission  Agreement  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  third  party. 

Minutes  of  the  AMA  Patent  Committee 
meeting  of  May  13,  1959,  read  in  part: 

"The  Committee  reconfirmed  the  position 
taken  at  its  September  22,  1955  meeting  that 
It  disapproved  any  meetings  between  indxis- 
try  members  and  persons  who  have  not  signed 
the  Cross-Licensing  Agreement  unless  the 
outsiders  have  executed  an  AMA  Suggestion 
Submission  Agreement  and  that  there  should 
be  no  exceptions  to  this  policy. "  (OJ  Ex.  260) . 
That  AMA  highly  regarded  the  method  of 
dealing  with  third  party  devices  is  further 
Ulvistrated  by  the  following  pertinent  excerpt 
from  OJ  Exhibit  302.  an  unsigned  memoran- 
dum dated  AprU  20.  1965: 

"Probably  not  for  publication  but  Mr. 
Thornton  (an  AMA  employee)  says  1967 
amendment  was  made  because  of  antitrust 
problems  in  the  first  agreement.  Changed 
the  way  people  brought  ideas  to  the  com- 
mittees from  outsiders. 
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"Also  not  for  pubUcatlon — ^Mr.  Tbomtan 
says  the  Patent  Committee  feels  we  should 
definitely  renew — especially  In  view  of  the 
CID  investigation.  It  woiUd  not  be  wise  to 
discard  the  agreement  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Scherer's  testimony  on  this  amend- 
ment was  as  foUows: 

"Q.  In  other  words,  prior  to  tbe  tmend- 
ment  in  1967,  anybody  who  had  signed  tbe 
cross-lioenslng  agreement  was  obligated, 
with  respect  to  their  dealings  with  out- 
siders, to  submit  any  Ideas  which  they  re- 
ceived from  outsiders  to  the  AutomobUe 
Manufacturers  Association  Vehicle  Combus- 
tion Products  Committee?  Isn't  that  correct? 
"A.  That's  correct. 

"Q.  And  It  was  felt  in  1967  that  there  were 
some  antitrust  difficulties  with  that  par- 
tlciilar  method  of  procedure,  was  there  not? 
"A.  AU  I  can  say  to  that  Is  that  on  adTloe 
of  counsel,  it  was  changed."  (Tr.  Vol.  XVIU, 
pp. 87-88). 

Basically,  there  are  three  parts  of  an  auto- 
mobile emitting  poUutants.  One,  the  crank- 
case  (blow-by);  two,  the  carburetor  and  fuel 
tank  (evi^oratlon  losses) ;  and  three,  the  ex- 
haust. Before  any  devices  were  affixed  to 
cars,  the  experts  estimated  that  26%  of  the 
pollutants  were  emitted  from  the  orankcase, 
16  to  26%  from  evaporation  losses,  and  60  to 
60%  from  the  exhaust. 

In  1969  It  was  discovered  at  General  Mo- 
tors that  a  positive  crankcase  ventUatlon 
(pcv)  valve,  used  even  prior  to  World  War 
n  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  crankcase 
of  mUltary  and  other  vehicles  free  of  mud, 
sand,  etc..  was  effective  In  the  elimination  of 
blow-by  emissions  from  the  crankcase.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXIX.  p.  72;  Tr.  Vol.  XXXVI.  pp.  1»- 
16).  As  a  result,  General  Motors  could  have 
installed  the  device  on  its  cars  and  obtained 
a  competitive  advantage  since  this  type  of 
device  was  not  covered  by  the  cross-lioenslng 
agreement.  However,  this  was  not  done,  but 
to  the  contrary,  the  cross-Ucenslng  agree- 
ment was  amended  In  1800  by  tbe  addition 
of  five  categories  covering  crankoftse  And 
evaporation  losses  so  that  tbe  Industry  could 
act  collectively  with  regard  to  these  tntm. 
(Tr.  V(d.  XXXVI,  p.  16;  OJ  Ex.  266). 

A  July  27,  1959  memorandum  from  W.  V. 
Sherman  of  the  AMA  staff  to  the  KAC  states 
in  part: 

"Mr.  Delaney  called  attention  to  tbe  faot 
that  neither  of  these  areas  of  Investigation 
or  development  are  covered  by  tbe  present 
Industry  Cross-Licensing  Agreement.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  committee  and  of  Mr.  Delaney  that  tbe 
Engineering  Advisory  Committee  should  Im- 
mediately request  the  AMA  Patent  Commit- 
tee to  amend  the  Cross-Licensing  Agreement 
to  cover  these  areas,  and  to  do  so  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  to  permit  the  work  to  go 
forward  rapidly."  (OJ  Ex.  884) . 

An  agreement  was  then  made  by  the  auto- 
mobUe manufacturers  to  Install  the  pcv  valve 
on  all  1961  model  cars  to  be  delivered  in 
California  only.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXHI,  pp. 
99-100;  OJ  Ex.  365.  446.  643) .  This  was  her- 
alded as  a  "voluntary"  contribution  to  tbe 
elimination  of  smog  by  the  automobUe  In- 
dustry. (Tr.  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  16-17,  GJ  Ex. 
356;  Tr.  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  73-74).  However, 
a  document  dated  Novemlser  13.  1959  written 
by  W.  S.  Berry  of  American  Motors  indicates 
the  real  motive  for  tbe  Installation  of  tbe 
device  on  1961  models.  It  reads  in  part  as 
foUows : 

"There  is  time  to  complete  our  test  work 
on  this  breather  system  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  1961  model.  The  reasons  for  mak- 
ing the  announcement  before  test  work  Is 
completed  are  as  follows : 

"1.  The  opportunity  for  the  industry  to 
voluntarUy  do  something  In  California 
which  wUl  make  a  major  reduction  In  emis- 
sions at  a  relatively  low  cost.  In  advancing 
this  argument  the  AMA  Staff  uses  a  cost  to 
the  customer  flgvire  of  around  'HO.* 
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'•a.  On  December  4th  there  will  be  a  heari 
ing  In  Berkeley  which  will  be  held  betweei 
the  California  State  Department  of  Healtk 
to  finalize  recommendation*  on  toUplpC 
emissions.  An  announcement  before  that 
date  would  poealbly  slow  down  any  regula* 
tory  action  on  this  matter.  Llkewlae,  thie 
anixHincement  may  deter  Governor  Brow* 
from  holding  a  special  session  of  the  Legist' 
Iftture  dealing  with  the  air  pollution  prob* 
lem."  (OJ  Ex.  656). 

Quite  evidently  the  cross-licensing  agree* 
ment  was  not  needed  for  protection  or  us* 
of  any  patent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  algnlff- 
leant  patents  were  then  known  to  exls|t 
affecting  development  of  pollution  control 
devices  and  no  lists  of  patents  were  then  not 
have  they  ever  been  annexed  to  the  cross* 
licensing  agreement  or  any  extension  thereof. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXn,  pp.  54-65).  It  Is  submitted 
that  the  cross-Ucenslng  agreement  was  mere* 
ly  a  vehicle  to  accomplish  the  non-competlj 
tlve  and  delaying  activities  of  the  slgnatorlet 
thereto^ 

The  evidence  adduced  before  the  Qran<l 
Jury  clearly  developed  that  the  slgnatorlee 
to  the  cross-Ucenslng  agreement  had  the  folr 
lowing  understandings  and  agreements  wltb 
respect  to  the  installation  of  motor  vehlclp 
air  pollution  control  devices:  (A)  not  t© 
publicize  competitively  any  solution  to  the 
naortor  vehicle  air  pollution  problem;  (B)  to 
adopt  a  uniform  date  for  announcement  Of 
the  discovery  of  any  air  pollution  control 
device;  and  (C)  to  Install  devices  only  oji 
an  agreed  date.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  49-60) . 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Englneerv 
ing  Advisory  Committee  on  January  10,  195^, 
read  In  part  as  follows : 

"The  Committee  report  raised  a  number 
of  quesUons  for  decision  by  EAC.  These  werp 
taken  up  in  the  following  order :  | 

"(I)  Statement  on  exchange  of  informaif 
turn  and  publicity  on  tmog  research.  activitHj. 
The  VCP  asked  concurrence  of  EAC  on  thl$ 
statement  which  was  drafted  In  August  b^ 
the  VCP  members.  Mr.  Kucher  stated  thajt 
there  U  no  misconception  or  objection  to  the 
objective  the  VCP  has  In  mind,  but  he  quea- 
tloned  what  mechanism  would  be  used;  hb 
suggested  that  specific  provision  be  made  fo^ 
the  submittal  of  plans  for  speeches  and  tex^ 
ahead  of  time.  Mr.  Helnen  said  that  thf 
VCP  wotild  Include  such  ground  rules  wltb 
the  statement. 

"Mr.  Ackerman  commented  that  there  wa^ 
no  doubt  about  the  EAC  belief  that  such  % 
program  should  be  carried  out  on  a  coopers*- 
tlve  basis.  Mr.  Chayne  moved  approval  of 
the  proposal,  with  the  Instruction  that  It  b^ 
sent  to  the  company  public  relations  direct 
tors,  asking  them  to  Join  in  the  effort  tc 
carry  this  out  properly. 

"The  VCP  report  also  called  attentloi 
to  the  desirability  of  re-afflrming  the  Idea  of 
a  single  anno\incement  and  a  uniform  adop>- 
tlon  date  for  any  device  which  the  Industry 
may  decide  to  use  for  smog  control.  Mt. 
Chayne  moved  that  this  view  be  Include* 
with  the  previous  motion;  EAC  members  apt- 
proved."  (OJ  Ex.  339;  Tr.  Vol.  XX.  p.  78) . 

The  following  further  excerpts  from  docu  • 
ments  and  testimony  are  Uliistratlons  of  th(  t 
understandings  and  agreements  referred  U> 
above: 

A.  As  to  the  agreement  not  to  publlcl»i 
competitively  any  solution  to  the  problem 

"1.  Grand  Jury  Exhibit  338,  dated  Janf 
uary  10,  1958,  (Tr.  Vol.  XX,  p.  74) ,  reads  14 
part  as  follows:  ' 

"  'To  a  large  degree,  some  of  the  question^ 
in  connection  with  the  publication  of  dat4 
involved  consideration  of  publicity  effect^ 
which  often  result  when  some  item  of  in^ 
tereet  Is  released  dealing  with  the  smog 
problem.  The  Committee  believes  that  It  wa« 
the  intention  of  AMA  in  establishing  thf 
VCP  activity  to  avoid  situations  In  wblcli 
competitive  publicity  advantages  wotUd  arts*  i 
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and  be  seized  by  any  one  of  the  company  par- 
ticipants. EAC  re-afflrmtttion  of  thia  view- 
point  would  be  helpful. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'Similarly,  there  have  been  some  fears 
expressed  that  technical  developments  in 
the  air  pollution  program,  which  might  hap- 
pen to  occur  In  one  quarter  rather  than  an- 
other, could  lead  to  a  8lt\iatlon  in  which 
some  automobile  companies  might  be  more 
favorably  positioned  for  the  Introduction  of 
an  exhaust  control  device  than  other  com- 
panies. Here  it  has  been  the  VCP  understand- 
ing from  the  beginning  that  the  public  serv- 
ice aspects  of  our  cooperative  work  on  the 
exhaust  gas  problem  are  such  that  no  com- 
pany should  expect  to  take  advantage  com- 
petitively by  being  the  first,  or  claiming 
to  be  the  first,  to  offer  such  a  device.  It  will 
be  extremely  helpful  in  the  further  conduct 
of  our  program  if  the  EAC  vHll  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  im.portance  which  is  attached 
to  this  problem  and  re-affirm  authoritatively 
that  the  companies  will  participate  equally 
in  the  public  relations  benefits  that  vHll  ac- 
crue from,  a  single  announcement  in  the  uni- 
form adoption  date  for  any  device  which 
may  be  adopted  for  use.'  " 

The  report  of  the  EAC  of  the  same  date, 
January  10,  1958  shows  that  by  vote  It  reaf- 
firmed "the  Idea  of  a  single  announcement 
and  a  uniform  adoption  date  for  any  device 
which  the  Industry  may  decide  to  \ise  for 
smog  control."  (GJ  Ex.  339) . 

"2.  Grand  Jury  Exhibit  345,  December  3, 
1963  (Tr.  Vol.  XX,  pp.  105-106) ,  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

"  'The  Engineering  Advisory  Committee  Is 
In  complete  agreement  with  both  the  Public 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Vehicle  Com- 
bustion Products  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  need  for  more  and  better  publicity  about 
industry  activities  In  the  air  pollution  field. 

"  'The  Engineering  Advisory  Committee 
does,  however,  share  the  concern  of  the  Ve- 
hicle Combustion  Products  Committee  re- 
garding the  dangers  of  Ill-considered  unilat- 
eral publicity.  The  EAC  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  the  proposal  for  Increased  publicity 
by  the  individual  companies,  as  well  as  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
be  approved  with  the  proviso  that  such  re- 
leases concern  only  "activities"  and  that  re- 
leases concerning  specific  "solutions"  be  Is- 
sued by  AMA. 

"  'It  Is  essential  that  all  releases  be  coordi- 
nated through  AMA  and  that  procedures  be 
established  to  handle  such  coordination  ex- 
peditiously.* 

"3.  Mr.  Scherer's  testimony  on  this  subject 
was  In  part  as  follows  (Tr.  Vol.  XX,  pp. 
76-77): 

"  'Q.  The  matter  of  publicity.  Is  It  your 
understanding  that  by  the  terms  of  the  coop- 
erative arrangement  In  the  Industry  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control 
equipment,  that  no  one  company  would  ad- 
vertise or  publicize  the  merits  of  its  equip- 
ment, vis-a-vis  other  companies  In  the  field. 

"  'A.  That  was  my  understanding  of  their 
Intention,  yes.' 

"4.  An  Interdepartmental  letter  of  Ameri- 
can Motors  dated  November  28,  1962,  reads 
In  part  as  follows : 

"  'In  the  area  of  press  releases  there  has 
been  a  tacit  understanding.  If  not  a  written 
policy,  that  all  individual  company  press 
releases  will  be  reviewed  by  the  AMA  Public 
Relations  Committee  and  the  VCP.  Ford  has 
been  the  only  flagrant  violator  of  this  policy, 
since  on  two  occasions  they  have  Issued  re- 
leases that  caiight  the  rest  of  the  industry 
by  surprise  (annoiincement  of  vanadium 
pentoxlde  exhaust  cattJyst  In  1957,  and 
blowby  control  system  In  1962). 

"  "The  current  AMA  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee recommendation  to  the  Engineering 
Advisory  Committee,  which  was  initiated 
by  G.M.  is  stMnewhat  difflciilt  to  understand. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  It  is  a  "veiled 


threat"  to  Chrysler  becaxise  of  that  com- 
pany's success  (and  related  publicity)  in 
Tniticing  their  cars  meet  the  California  stand- 
ard for  exhaust  emissions  without  an  ex- 
haust treating  device.  The  proponents  of  this 
approach  say  that  G.M.,  because  of  their 
overwhelming  dominance  In  the  field  of  smog 
research  (see  attached  sheet  for  relative  air 
pollution  budgets  of  AMA  member  com- 
panies) ,  are  saying  to  Chrysler,  "Slow  down 
on  this  approach  and  dont  break  the  In- 
dustry front  or  we  will  completely  submerge 
you,  publlclty-wlse".'  (GJ  Ex.  543). 

"5.  Mr.  Van  Derveer  testified  as  follows 
concerning  a  1957  publicity  release  by  th« 
Ford  Motor  Company  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV  pp. 
46,51-63): 

"  'Q.  So.  Ford  Issued  a  publicity  statement 
on  the  vanadium  pentoxlde  device,  and  It 
achieved  nationwide  recognition? 

"  'A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  It  was  a  device?  A  prototype  de- 
vice had  been  developed? 

"  'A.  Tes. 

"  'Q.  Tested  on  cars? 

"  'A.  Yes.  Not  very  extenslvriy,  but,  yes. 

"  'Q.  And  then  there  was  some  unhappl- 
ness  in  the  industry  over  Ford's  publicity? 

"  'A.  Correct. 

"  'Q.  Now,  who  was  the  source  of  the  im- 
happiness? 

"  'A.  Well,  Helnen  was  probably  the  most 
vocal  on  the  thing. 

"  'Q.  All  right.  What  did  Helnen  say? 

'"A Well,  he  said   lots  of  things. 

actually.  But,  more  or  lesa  of  a  breach  of  a 
promise;  the  fact  that  this  put  Ford  in  a  lot 
l>etter  light.  And  Just  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany was  getting  nation-wide  attention  for 
something,  the  other  people  were  working 
eqiially  hard  on  other  things  and  they 
weren't  getting  any  publicity.  That  sort  of 
thing. 

"  'Q.  Was  there  a  little  feeling  that  Ford 
was  reaping  too  much  advantage  out  of  Its 
publicity,  and,  therefore.  Ford  should  not 
have  Issued  the  publicity  statement? 

"  'A.  Well,  that  was  certainly  part  of  It. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  'Q.  So,  there  was  an  attempt  to  dampen 
the  publicity  that  was  Issued  a  little  while 
before. 

"  'A.  It  wasn't  actually  a  retraction,  I  guess. 

"  'Q.  Not  a  retraction,  but  an  attempt  to 
dampen  down  the  publicity. 

"  'A.  As  I  remember,  yes. 

"  'Q.  What  was  the  impetus  of  Ford  to 
dampen  down  the  publicity:  Was  it  because 
Helnen  was  disturbed  about  this? 

"  'A.  I  am  sure  It  was  Helnen  and  General 
Motors  l>elng  disturbed,  too.  I  am  sure  Gen- 
eral Motors  had  an  opinion  on  It.  I  never 
heard  it  expressed  particularly.' " 

B.  As  to  the  agreement  for  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  date  for  annovmcement  of  the 
discovery  of  a  device : 

"1.  In  an  Interoffice  memorandum  from 
R.  J.  Templln,  CadUlac  Motor  Car  Division, 
to  J.  H.  Lamb,  also  of  GM,  dated  October  6, 
1969,  Mr.  Templln  stated: 

"  'Please  note  that  we  are  bound  by  an 
agreement  through  Mr.  C.  A.  Chayne  with  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  to 
withhold  any  public  knowledge  about  these 
devices  until  a  Joint  Industry  announcement 
can  be  made  through  AMA.  These  devices 
must,  therefore,  be  treated  as  confidential." 
(GJ  Ex.499). 

"3.  Mr.  Scherer's  testimony  on  this  point 
was  m  part  as  follows  (Tr.  Vol.  XXn,  pp. 
49-60): 

"  'Q.  Have  they  also  had  the  understanding 
to  adopt  a  uniform  date  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  any  air  pollution 
control  device? 

"  'A.  I  would  say  that's  the  way  the  pro- 
gram has  operated,  yes.' 

"3.  Mr.  Scherer  further  testified  (Tr.  Vol. 
XX,  pp.  75-76)  : 
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•'  'Now,  that's  a  fact,  Isnt  It,  that  the  In- 
dustry, from  that  point  on  [Jan.  10,  1968], 
has  publicized  a  iinlform  adoption  date  for 
any  device  that  is  produced  In  this  field? 

"  'A.  You  are  asking  me? 

"  'Q.  Yes,  I  am  asking  you. 

"  'A.  That's  correct.  There  Is  one  thing  to  be 
said  for  that  type  of  thing:  Remember  that 
there  were  some  of  the  participants  in  the 
program  who  may  not  have  been  quite  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  the  adoption  of  the  device 
as  far  as  their  own  testing  and  knowledge  is 
concerned.  They  were  pressed  Into  going 
ahead  with  It,  much  ahead,  perhaps,  of  the 
time  that  they  were  ready. 

"  "Yes,  and  if  they  weren't  ready,  they  may 
also  have  waited  until — 

"  'A.  If  they  were  ready? 

"  'Q.  The  others  could  wait 

"  'A.  That's  possible. 

"  'Q.  — until  the  device  was  ready  until 
everybody  could  put  It  on  at  the  same  time? 

"  'A.  That's  possible.  So,  It  works  both 
ways. 

"  'Q.  But,  there  is  no  doubt  about  It  that 
the  policy  has  been  consistent  and  that  It 
Is  right  up  to  this  date,  that  no  device  has 
been  adopted  by  any  one  comp«iny  on  Its 
own;  that  they  all  did  it  at  a  uniform  adop- 
tion date;  they  all  put  It  on  at  the  same 
time?  Is  that  correct,  sir? 

"  'A.  I  believe  that's  correct.' " 

C.  As  to  the  agreement  to  install  devices 
only  on  an  agreed  date : 

"1.  Testimony  by  Mr.  Scherer  on  this  sub- 
ject was  In  part  as  follows  (Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
33): 

"  'Q.  Is  this  kind  of  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  companies  the  result  of  an 
agreement  among  all  of  them  to  adopt  de- 
vices at  a  uniform  date,  and  that  one  com- 
pany would  not  go  ahead  with  the  device 
unless  all  of  the  other  companies  were  in 
the  position  to  go  ahead  with  the  device? 

"  'A.  We  did  note  in  the  record  that  there 
was  such  an  understanding  timong  the  com- 
panies, yes.'  ■" 

"2.  Minutes  of  the  EAC  meeting,  dated 
May  17,  1962,  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"  'UNIFORM    ADOPTION   AM)    AmfOTTNOOIXMT 

OF  soLirnoire 

"  'At  this  point  Mr.  Caplan  read  the  rest 
of  his  report  and  raised  for  discussion  the 
problems  that  had  arisen  as  a  result  of 
publicity  and  the  supplying  of  9ome  eqvilp- 
ment  for  engine  modification  to  Los  Angeles 
County  officials  prior  to  Its  being  supplied 
to  the  State  Board.  This  had  resulted  in 
a  letter  from  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, which  has  been  acknowledged  but 
not  yet  answered,  urging  AMA  action  by  all 
of  the  automobile  companies  to  engage  In 
a  similar  modification  program.  Mr.  Isbrandt 
suggested  that  the  handling  of  these  prob- 
lems required  simply  that  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants be  cognizant  of  the  responsibili- 
ties already  outlined  and  understood  in  the 
EAC  and  VCP  activity'."  (Memorandum  Re- 
port, EAC  Meeting,  dated  May  17,  1962;  GJ 
Ex.379). 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  non-competi- 
tive Industry  program  was  not  limited  to 
research  and  development  but  encompassed 
promotion,  Installation,  and  marketing.  On 
this  score  Mr.  Van  Derveer  testified  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXXVI.  pp.  54-65)  : 

"Q.  Mr.  Van  Derveer,  this  non-competitive 
Industry  program  concerned  not  only  the  re- 
search and  development  but  also  the  installa- 
tion and  marketing  of  devices,  did  It  not? 

"A.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  devices? 
You  are  talking  about-- 

"Q.  Devices  or  systems,  any  kind  of  motor 
vehicle  air  pollution  control  equipment  what- 
soever. 

"A.  It  was  all  coordinated  through  the 
AMA,  yes. 

"Q.  All  aspects  of  any  compcuiy  activity  In 
this  area? 

"A.  Yes." 


POStnVX  CKANKCASE  DXVICK  (BLOW-BT) 

A  GM  docximent  disclosed  that  the  AMA 
asked  all  car  manufacturers  on  Jime  1,  1961, 
to  give  all  the  reasons  that  could  be  devel- 
oped as  to  why  compliance  with  a  Congree- 
slonal  request  that  positive  crankcase  ven- 
tilation (pcv)  be  made  standard  eqvUpment 
on  all  cars  would  not  be  desirable.  "It  mtist 
be  recognized  that  they  are  specifically  look- 
ing for  problems  that  will  Jiistify  a  negative 
decision,"  commented  G.  R.  Fitzgerald,  a  GM 
engineer.  (GJ  Ex.  504).  After  the  successful 
installation  of  the  pcv  valve  In  California  by 
all  companies  on  1961  models,  a  decision  was 
made  not  to  install  the  device  on  all  1962 
models  nationally.  Mr.  Van  Derveer  testified 
that  "the  board  of  directors,  of  course,  are 
the  ones  that  had  to  make  that  decision." 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV,  pp.  71-76.)  A  poU  or  vote 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  AMA  Crank- 
case  Ventilation  Task  Group  of  the  VCP  on 
January  26,.  1961.  (GJ  Ex.  860  and  442.) 
Although  Studebaker-Packard  and  American 
Motors  "agreed  to  the  release  of  positive 
crankcase  ventilation  for  all  1962  cars,"  none 
of  the  companies  did  so,  in  accordance  with 
the  Industry  agreement."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  pp. 
32-33;  Tr.  Vol.  XXn,  pp.  49-60;  Tr.  Vol. 
xxrx,  pp.  107-110,  130-138;  GJ  Ex.  860  and 
442.) 

All  GM  divisions  could  have  supplied  the 
internal  crankcase  device  as  standard  equip- 
ment for  1962,  if  required  to  do  so.  H.  F.  Barr, 
then  Chief  Engineer  of  Chevrolet,  writing 
to  C.  A.  Chayne,  then  Engineering  V.  P.  of 
GM,  said  In  part: 

"WotUd  all  GM  Divisions  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  internal  crankcase  ventilation 
as  standard  equipment  for  1962  production? 
"(Answer)  We  could  If  It  was  a  mandatory 
GM  policy,  but  we  would  not  willingly  do 
so."  (GJEx.  474). 

Similarly,  in  a  memorandum  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  dated  January  10,  1961, 
James  M,  Chandler  wrote : 

"I  have  recently  checked  with  John  Assel- 
stlne  of  Engine  and  Foundry  regarding  en- 
gineering release  of  positive  crankcase  venti- 
lation devices  for  nation-wide  application. 
Mr.  Asselstine  Informs  me  that  Inasmuch  as 
those  devices  have  been  released,  nation  wide, 
as  a  regular  production  option  for  1961  auto- 
mobiles he  sees  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  be  applied  on  all  production  in  1962. 
He  also  feels  that  we  would  be  In  a  position 
to  release  the  crankcase  device  nation-wide 
on  all  commercial  vehicles  for  1962."  (GJ 
Ex.  454). 

As  far  as  International  Harvester  was  con- 
cerned, a  September  26.  1961  letter  from  S. 
O.  Johnson  of  International  Harvester  to 
W.  F.  Sherman  of  AMA  states  In  pertinent 
part: 

"n.  International  Harvester  Is  in  position 
to  comply  with  blowby  devices  on  all  motor 
truck  models  at  any  date  deemed  advisable 
by  AMA.  (GJEx.  364). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  device  could  have 
been  Installed  on  1961  models: 

"The  main  reason  that  the  motor  vehicle 
industry  did  not  voluntarily  undertake  to 
supply  Internal  venting  throughout  the 
country  on  all  Its  new  gasoline-powered  ve- 
hicles, starting  with  the  1961  models,  was 
that  a  need  had  been  established  In  Califor- 
nia which  has  not  been  established  else- 
where. "(Rough  Draft  of  paper  presented  at 
EOS-APCA  Meeting,  by  James  M.  Chandler, 
Chairman,  VCP-AMA,  entitled  "Current 
Status  and  Future  Work  on  Vehicle  Emission 
Control  Devices,''  undated  (GJ  Ex.  381)). 

As  a  result  of  this  thlnltlng,  an  Inter- 
departmental letter  of  American  Motors  from 
its  VCP  membfcr,  R^ph  H.  Isbrandt,  dated 
December  7,  1961,  indicates  that  the  AMA 
Board  of  Directors  as  early  as  December,  1961 
determined  and  agreed  that  the  device  should 
be  Installed  not  one  year  later,  in  1962,  but 
two  years  later,  in  1963 : 
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"At  the  AMA  Board  of  Directors  meeting, 
held  December  6,  1961,  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Industry  would  include  Positive  Crankcase 
Ventilation  devices  as  standard  equipment  on 
aU  1963  model  cars."  (GJ  Ex.  656). 

An  attempt  was  even  made  to  delay  na- 
tional installation  on  1963  models.  (Tr.  Vol. 
Tnrx,  pp.  27-32;  OJ  Ex.  373).  Robert  J. 
Ten^lin,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer,  Cadillac  Mo- 
tor Car  Division,  G.M.  wrote  on  September  25, 
1961 :  "To  sum  it  up,  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  going  to  positive  crankcase  ventila- 
tion as  standard  equipment  for  1963,  if  policy 
dictates  It.  Oiir  lives  will  be  less  troubled, 
however,  If  we  don't  do  it."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXVn, 
p.  7;  OJ  Ex.  609).  This  time,  however,  the 
pressiu'e  of  public  ofllclals  forced  the  Issue. 
A  memorandiun  by  W.  F.  Sherman  of  AMA 
to  the  EAC,  dated  May  36,  1961  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

"The  U.S.  automobile  Industry  has  been 
asked  to  help  protect  the  public  health  by 
Installing  'on  your  own  initiative'  a  device 
in  all  new  cars  which  destroys  crankcase 
fumes. 

"Sen.  Maurine  Neuberger,  (D.  Org.)  made 
the  request  in  a  letter  sent  Monday  to  14 
manufacturers  of  cars  and  trucks.  She  sug- 
gested that  In  the  event  the  automobile  In- 
dustry failed  to  seize  the  initiative,  it  would 
be  subject  to  'responsible  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  In  interstate  com- 
merce of  vehicles  without  the  protective  de- 
vice.' 

"Sen.  Neuberger  noted  that  the  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers  Association  had  rejected 
a  request  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  that  the  industry  Install 
at  the  factory  a  device  which  destroys  crank- 
case fumes,  a  factor  In  air  pollution  along 
with  auto  exhaust  fumes."  (OJ  Ex.  366). 

A  similar  memorandum  for  use  by  Mr. 
Sherman  at  the  EAC  meeting  of  May  25,  1961, 
also  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"Since  all  of  the  companies  are  presum- 
ably receiving  a  letter  from  Sen.  Neuberger, 
I  have  a  specific  suggestion  to  make.  First, 
I  would  suggest  that  as  in  the  recent  past 
with  similar  letters,  be  referred  to  AMA  for 
a  reply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Three,  X  believe  It  Is  very  much  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Industry  to  take  the  Initiative 
before  It  Is  pushed  further  on  this  matter 
and  that  the  Engineering  Advisory  Com- 
mittee should  therefore  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting  on  June 
15  that  a  public  statement  be  Issued  saying 
that  Inasmuch  as  service  exp>erlenoe  has 
proved  to  be  at  least  reasonably  satisfactory. 
It  is  being  recommended  to  all  member  com- 
panies that  as  their  tooling  and  manufac- 
turing permits,  they  proceed  to  apply  the 
device  to  all  vehicles  for  sale  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

"If  this  action  is  not  taken  by  the  In- 
dustry, It  seems  certain  that  there  will  be 
Federal  legislation. 

"It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity 
provided  in  this  Instance  to  make  a  very 
big  distinction  between  these  inexpensive 
devices  and  exhaiist  control  devices  for  use 
m  California,  which  are  more  expensive  and 
which  are  applicable  primarily  to  the  photo- 
chemical smog  problem,  might  be  utUlzed 
to  position  the  Industry  for  the  future,  al- 
though we  certainly  can't  Ignore  the  possi- 
bility that  similar  pressures  will  arise  with 
regard  to  any  muffler  devices  that  are 
adopted  at  a  later  date  in  California."  (OJ 
Ex.  366). 

As  a  result  of  this  pressure,  the  attempt 
to  delay  installation  of  the  device  until  at 
least  1964  failed,  and  the  companies  agreed 
and  did  Install  the  pcv  valve  on  aU  1963 
models  natlonaUy.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV,  pp. 
24-26).  The  same  valve  that  was  Installed 
on  aU  1961  models  in  California  was  used 
nationally  on  1963  models.  Indicating  that 
bar  the  industry  agreement,  the  device  could 
certainly  have  been  InstaUed  natlonaUy  st 
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least   on    1963   models.    (Tr.   VoL   XXXXIU. 
pp.   101-103). 

CLOSED    CHANKCASS    OXVICK 

After  the  Installation  of  the  pcv  valve.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  slight  remaining 
emission  of  pollutants  from  the  cr&nkcase 
could  b«  eliminated  by  piping  it  into  the 
air  cleaner  where  It  would  be  completely  dls- 
slpAted.  As  a  result  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  (MVPCB)  of  Califor- 
nia adopted  an  amended  test  procedure  on 
December  18.  1962  which  could  only  be  met 
by  the  installation  of  the  closed  type  sys- 
tem. New  York  State  officials,  too,  wanted  a 
closed  system.  The  EAC  reviewed  both  the 
Cal'.fomla  and  New  York  situations  and 
rea<-.ned  the  conclusion  on  March  1,  1963 
"that  the  industry  definitely  does  not  want 
to  be  forced  Into  putting  the  new  systema 
[cIoMd  blow-by]  on  New  York  cars  for  1963 
and  1964."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXVI.  p.  161).  Since 
It  seemed  doubtful  that  New  York  would 
accept  less  than  Callfomla  for  a  crankcase 
device  performance,  the  EAC  decided  that 
California  was  the  place  to  take  a  firm  stand 
against  the  new  higher  capacity  systems. 
To  enforce  their  position,  the  EAC  asked  each 
member  company  to  provide  technical  in- 
formation to  show  why  It  was  impractical 
to  Install  high -capacity  devices  for  the  years 
1963  and  1964.  (OJ  Ex.  607).  The  Commit- 
tee was  delegated  by  Mr.  Chayne,  OM's  vice 
president  in  charge  of  engineering,  to  pre- 
pare a  specific  list  of  technical  problems 
which  might  prevent  Oener&l  Motors  Car 
Divisions  from  supplying  crankcase  ventila- 
tion systems  on  the  1964  models  which 
would  meet  the  new  high  flow  requirements 
and  still  be  reUable  in  all  respects.  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXVI,  pp.  149152:  OJ  Ex.  607).  (Of.  OJ 
Ex.  467,  a  Ford  document,  which  reads  in 
part:  "In  March  we  told  California  we  .  .  . 
questioned  our  .  .  .  readyness  for  closed 
systems.  Early  application  for  oertlflcatlon 
(by  Chrysler]  would  cast  doubt." 

In  an  Interoffice  memo,  H.  F.  Barr,  OM's 
member  on  the  EAC,  on  March  28. 1963,  wrote 
In  part: 

"I  have  recently  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Paul 
Ackerman  of  Chi^sler  which  Indicates  they 
are  pulling  back  their  1964  start  of  produc- 
tion releases  and  will  release  later,  effective 
January  1,  1964,  If  required  at  that  time  by 
the  California  law.  We  are,  of  coxirse,  all 
hopeful  that  this  will  be  further  extended 
to  start  of  production  of  1966  models  before 
time  for  this  action  arrives. 

"It  Is  therefore  quite  important  that  no 
Oeneral  Motors  Division  make  any  changes 
In  their  1963  releases  for  start  of  1964  model 
year  production.  Since  changes  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  Industry  position  that  U  being 
taken  with  the  Air  Pollution  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia." (OJEx.  478). 

In  an  Intra  company  memo,  Robert  Soren- 
aon  of  Chrysler  Informed  P.  C.  Ackerman, 
Its  EAC  member,  on  January  11.  1963,  In  part 
as  follows: 

"Attached  is  a  letter  received  from  Ben  Jen- 
sen, Executive  Officer.  Callfomla  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Pollution  Control  Board  officially 
advising  us  of  the  action  of  December  18, 
1962  meeting  of  the  board.  His  letter  indi- 
cates that  two  closed  crankcase  system  de- 
vices were  approved  for  both  factory  and 
used  vehicles  ... 

•  •  •  •    '  • 

"AMA  staff  was  not  favorable  to  an  imme- 
diate approach  and  Harry  Williams  has  taken 
the  matter  over  personally.  I  understand 
that  he  will  diseiiss  it  with  some  of  the  Cali- 
foml*  Motor  Vehicle  PoUutlon  Oonttol  Bo«nl 
members  at  a  pre-established  meeting  early 
in   February. 

"Because  of  Chrysler's  commitment  to 
bADdle  this  on  an  industry  basis,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  further  we  can  do  on 
this  matter  at  this  time  on  a  Chrysler  only 
basis."  (OJ  Ex.  446). 

In  an  interdepartmental  letter  from  Van 
Derveer  to  Isbrandt.  also  American  Motors 


EAC  member,  dated  April  29,  1963,  American 
Motors'  position  Is  stated  as  follows: 

"It  Is  the  writer's  and  C.  Harbea's  opinion 
that  for  our  1964  production  we  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  comply  with  New  York's 
criteria  by  either  the  procedure  Just  out- 
lined or  by  installing  the  'closed'  system 
hardware  that  Is  released  for  California  pro- 
duction commencing  January  2,  1964.  How- 
ever, if  we  release  the  '64  California  'flz'  for 
car  one  1964  New  York  State  production, 
we  will  run  afoul  of  the  AMJi.  policy  on 
this  matter,  and  as  you  are  aware  various 
industry  representatives  feel  quite  strongly 
that  Industry  solidarity  Is  a  must  on  this 
matter."    (OJ   Ex.    558). 

However,  the  industry's  attempt  to  delay 
the  InstsOlatdon  of  the  closed  blow-by  de- 
vice to  the  start  of  production  of  1965  models 
faUed  since  the  MWPCB  forced  the  InstalUt- 
tlon  of  the  closed  blow-by  system  as  of 
January  1.  1964.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  68-73; 
Tr.  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  166-167,  OJ  Ex.  608). 
AMA's  position  at  the  meting  of  the  MVPCB, 
In  regard  to  this  matter.  Is  Indicated  In  the 
following  OM  Interoffice  memo  dated  Janu- 
ary 24,  1963,  as  follows: 

"At  the  December  meeting,  the  Board  de- 
cided to  require  'cloeed'  type  crankcase  de- 
vices on  new  cars  beginning  with  the  1964 
model  year,  Oeorge  Delaney,  representing  the 
AMA,  strongly  objected  to  the  Boards'  action. 
According  to  reports.  Delaney  claimed  that 
the  majQufacturers  had  already  firmed  their 
1964  designs  and  changes  could  not  be  made 
to  meet  the  deadline. 

"According  to  rumors,  the  AMA  was  so 
incensed  at  the  Board's  action,  they  resolved 
to  boycott  future  meetings,  and  since  the 
AMA  was  not  represented  at  the  January  17 
meeting,  a  proposal  was  adopted  which  may 
be  costly  to  the  Industry.  Of  course,  the  ac- 
tion ml^t  have  been  taken  whether  or  not 
the  AMA  was  represented,  but  the  Board 
didn't  even  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
Industry's  objections."  (OJ  Ex.  376) . 

As  to  the  abUity  of  the  auto  companies 
to  install  a  dosed  blow-by  system  on  their 
cars,  oiir  expert,  Wallace  LlnvlUe,  teeUfied : 

"Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  coxildnt 
hftve  been  done  by  the  Industry  prior  to  1964? 

"A.  No.  It  Is  similar  to  a  system  that  you 
find  and  have  found  for  years  on  particularly 
dump  trucks  where  they  are  operating  In 
very  dirty  areas,  and  again  on  the  army 
equipment  that  we  mentioned  in  the  second 
World  War,  where  they  are  running  In  con- 
voy, the  vehicles  following  the  first  vehicle 
are  operating  in  very  dusty  terrain,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  they  have  had  the  system 
closed  by  means  of  this  tube  to  the  air 
cleaner  for  a  good  number  of  years,  so  I  see 
no  reason  why  tils  shoxild  have  offered  a 
substantial  or  major  problem  at  all."  (It. 
Vol.  XXXXI.p.  26). 

Errol  J.  Oay,  a  consultant  for  TRW  and 
others,  and  an  apologist  for  the  auto  indus- 
try, when  asked  the  same  queetlon  testified: 

"A.  Hell,  they  could  have  done  It  prior  to 
1938.  If  necessary."  (Tr.  Vol.  LVn,  p.  73). 

KXHArST   DKVICXS 

By  OallTomla  statute  passed  in  December, 
1959,  all  automobile  manufacturers  were 
required  within  one  year  following  certifica- 
tion of  any  two  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  devices  to  affix  an  air  pollution  con- 
trol device  on  all  cars  sold. 

Chrysler  Corporation  developed  Its  Cleaner 
Air  Package  (CAP) ,  perhaps  as  early  as  1960. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  18-19,  30).  In  a  memo 
daited  October  6.  1961,  D.  R.  Diggs  of  E.  I.  Du 
Pont,  reported : 

"I  asked  Helnen  why  Chrysler  did  not  seek 
California  certification  of  their  vehicles  with- 
out devices  if  they  are  as  good  as  he  says  they 
can  be  made.  While  admitting  that  favorable 
publicity  would  result,  he  was  very  force- 
ful in  telling  me  that  if  this  was  done  Chrys- 
ler would  be  severely  chastised  by  the  rest  of 
the  Indiutry.  He  reminded  me  that  the  AMA 


agreement  says  no  one  company  will  gain  any 
competitive  advantage  because  of  smog,  and 
that  Chrysler  was  a  relatively  small  cog  in 
the  Industry.  He  indicated  Ford  and  OM  were 
calling  the  shots  and  implied  that  Chayne 
was  the  Industry  mastermind."  (OJ  Ex.  183). 
The  CAP  system  consisted  oT  a  valve  (part 
of  which  wiis  patented)  and  adjustments  of 
the  carburetor,  distributor  and  spark  timing. 
Several  technical  papers  on  the  subject  were 
written  by  Chrysler  employees,  Helnen  and 
Fagley,  and  published  by  SAE.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXX, 
pp.  106,  120-23.)  Despite  an  understanding 
among  AMA  members  to  deal  only  with  the 
Oallfomia  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board  and  not  with  the  Los  Angeles  PoUu- 
tlon Control  District  and  its  then  executive 
officer.  S.  Smith  Orlswold,  Mr.  Helnen  dealt 
with  Mr.  Orlswold,  applied  for  state  certifica- 
tion of  the  CAP,  Installed  the  device  on  100 
cars  as  a  test,  and  agreed  to  fulfill  specifica- 
tions contained  in  Los  Angeles  County  car 
purchasing  invitations  for  devices  which 
woxild  control  exhaiist  pollution  to  the  ex- 
tent of  emitting  no  more  than  300  ppm  of 
hydrocarbons  and  1.5%  of  carbon  monoxide. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  119.) 

In  early  1964,  Chrysler  began  to  deliver 
cars  to  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  with  the 
CAP  system  afllxed.  All  told  about  1,000  cars 
were  delivered  In  1964  with  that  system.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXIX,  p.  120.)  The  fact  that  Chrysler 
got  the  order  to  supply  cars  for  Los  Angeles 
County  In  1964  was  resented  by  the  rest  of 
the  Industry  as  a  breach  of  the  Industry 
agreement  and  great  effort  was  made  to  bring 
Chrysler  back  Into  the  fold,  which  was  suc- 
cessful as  will  be  hereinafter  shown.  (TY. 
Vol.  XXX,  pp.  ISO,  140-41;  OJ  Ex.  183,  236.) 
The  result  of  Chrysler's  action  In  supplying 
1964  cars  to  the  county  resulted  in  Ford,  too. 
offering  cars  equipped  with  an  exhaust  de- 
vice to  the  county  in  1966  which  controlled 
emissions  to  the  required  degree.' 

By  the  end  of  1963  and  early  In  1964,  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  Oallfornia  Motor 
Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Boa^-d  (which  re- 
quired that  emissions  be  limited  to  275  ppm 
of  hydrocarbons  and  1'^%  CO)  would  cer- 
tify at  least  two  devices  being  produced  by 
Independent  (not  automobile)  manufactiir- 
ers  thereby  triggering  the  law  and  compiling 
the  installation  of  air  pollution  exhaust  con- 
trol devices  on  aU  1966  models  offered  for 
sale  in  California  in  late  1966.  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXVn,  pp.  33-37;  OJ  Ex.  402). 

Every  effort  was  thereupon  made  by  the 
Induatry  members  of  AMA  to  delay  the  In- 
stallation of  such  devices  at  least  until  1967. 
(OJ  Ex.  339,  405).  A  memorandum  dated 
March  9,  1964,  from  WUllam  Sherman  of  the 
AMA  staff  (Secretary-EAC  Committee)  to 
his  superior  Mr.  Harry  Williams,  Managing 
Dlreotor  of  the  AMA,  reads  in  part: 

"While  we  certainly  have  the  objective  of 
holding  the  line  untdl  1967  models,  we  know 
that  the  stated  piupose  of  the  Oallfornia 
MVPCB  Is  to  approve  two  catalytic  devices  In 
the  next  few  months  and  trigger  the  law  so 
it  will  apply  to  1966  models. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  w<ould  be  exer- 
cising very  poor  Judgnsent  If  we  suggested 
or  implied  that  we  wanted  them  to  hold  off 
the  triggering  of  the  law,  or  to  let  ourselves 
get  into  any  controversial  position  about  It. 
"//  they  do  act  In  the  near  fuiure  to  ap- 
prove the  catalytic  devices,  our  companies 
would  probably  have  to  take  the  position, 
anyhow,  that  there  is  not  enough  engineer- 
ing tlnoe  to  fit  the  catalytic  converters  under 
the  frames  and  chassis  of  oars  In  time  to 
meet  the  schedule  of  1966  model  production 
and  there  wo\ild  be  a  strong  likelihood  of 
various  deilays  until  1967  Introductions. 

"It  would  be  very  much  to  our  advantage 
to  avoid  this  topic — ahrug  It  off  or  ignore  It — 
for  a  month  or  two.  In  the  Interim  a  lot  of 
thln^  might  change  in  the  picture,  includ- 
ing  even   the   withdrawal   of   the   catalytic 
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devices  now  on  tests  when  the  submitters 
analyze  the   future  possiblUties  for   them- 

"*"Thm  the  problem  wlU  have  some  ten- 
dency to  go  away'  If  we  dont  aggravate  dls- 
;Sn  of  it  at  this  time."  (OJ  Ex.  402;  Tr 
Vcrf.  XXn.  pp.  14-16). 

On  March  10,  1964.  prior  to  any  certinca- 
tlon  of  third  party  devices  by  the  MVPCB  but 
m  anticipation  that  such  certification  was 
imminent,  the  AMA  issued  a  carefully  worded 
press  release  announcing  "that  member  com- 
panies have  set  a  target  date  of  the  fall  of 
1966  in  their  programs  to  make  1967  model 
automobiles  and  passenger  car -like  trucks  for 
sale  in  California  comply  with  the  sUte's  mo- 
tor vehicle  emissions   standards."    (OJ   Ex. 

407).  ,  ,_ 

The  EAC  at  a  meeting  on  January  17, 
1964,  had  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
"Members  of  the  Engineering  Advisory 
Committee  resolve  that  as  engineering  repre- 
sentatives of  the  member  companies  of  AMA 
they  adopt  the  goal  that  starting  with  1967 
models,  all  Amerian-buUt  passenger  cars  and 
passenger  car-like  trucks  to  be  sold  in  Call- 
fomla meet  the  California  Exhaust  Standard 
of  276  ppm  hydrocarbon  and  1>4  per  cent 
CO;  further,  the  Engineering  Advisory  Com- 
mittee wlU  report  to  the  AMA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors their  intention  to  proceed  with  pro- 
duct engineering  programs  on  each  of  the 
various  engine  and  transmission  combina- 
tions and,  by  January,  1965.  further  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  whether  necessary 
changes  can  be  made  In  time  to  meet  the 
target  date,  the  beginning  of  1967  model  pro- 
duction." (OJ  Ex.  399;  Tr.  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  72- 

73). 

Pursuant  to  this  EAC  resolution,  the  AMA 
Board  of  Directors  at  a  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1964,  accepted  the  EAC  recommen- 
dation, and  on  motion  recommended  to  all 
companies  that  they  make  It  the  basis  for 
their  Individual  action.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXX,  pp. 
71-72:  OJ  Ex.  405).  Subsequently,  the 
March  10  press  release  was  Issued.  At  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  AMA  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  EAC  on  March  3, 1964,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  selection  of  the  March  10  date 
for  the  press  release  were  given : 

"(Mr.  Miach,  the  representative  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  to  the  EAC  and  also 
its  (EAC's)  chairman]  advised  .  .  .  that  the 
Board  had  discussed  the  timing  of  a  press 
release  and  desired  that  such  a  press  release 
should  be  made  on  March  10,  before  the  State 
Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board  meets 
on  the  11th,  but  that  the  Industry  plan 
should  be  reported  to  the  Oovernor  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board  before  release  Is  made."  (OJ  Ex.  401). 
The  lack  of  sincerity  of  the  EAC  resolution 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  references  to 
product  engineering  Indicated  that  such  en- 
gineering had  not  yet  begun.  Actually,  the 
Chrysler  CAP  had  already  been  factory  pro- 
duced on  1964  cars  for  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  OM  ManAlrOx  system,  the  Ford  Therm- 
actor  system,  and  the  American  Motors  Alr- 
Ouard  system,  whereby  in  each  the  exhaust 
is  bximed  In  the  exhaust  manifold  with  the 
addition  of  air  from  an  air  piunp.  were  then 
sufficiently  ready  for  production  (except  for 
the  pump)  so  that  when  compelled  to  do  so 
later  in  1964,  both  OM  and  Ford  annoimced 
their  ability  to  apply  the  device  on  1966  mod- 
els. (OJ  Ex.  410).  As  for  the  pump,  a  crash 
program  commenced  at  OM  early  In  1964  pro- 
duced the  Saginaw  pump  within  live  or  six 
months  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXVn,  pp.  82,  42). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Ford  was  preparing  for 
Job  1,  1966  with  Its  Thermactor  system 
whUe  adhering  to  the  AMA  attempt  to  delay 
Installation  of  any  exhaust  device  at  least 
another  year.  A  Ford  confidential  internal 
memorandum  dated  June  26,  1964  reads  In 
part: 

"It  became  apparent  that  the  Board  was 
positioning  itself  to  approve  two  or  more 
exhaust  treating  devices  In  mid  1964  so  that 


1966  models  would  need  to  be  equipped  with 
exhaust  treating  devices. 

"In  light  of  these  actions,  the  automobile 
industry  through  the  A.M.A.  reviewed  Its 
position  relative  to  the  California  situation. 
On  March  10,  1964,  the  AMJ^  board  of  Di- 
rectors announced  that  it  had  adopted  a  goal 
of  Job  1,  1967  for  supplying  passenger  cars 
and  passenger  car-like  trucks  to  California 
which  would  meet  California's  exhaust  re- 
quirements. At  the  same  time,  the  Executive 
Office  directed  that  the  Company  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  California  exhaiist  re- 
quirements by  Job  1,  1966. 

»  •  •  •  • 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  our  external 
program  as  presented  to  Callfomla  Is  to  meet 
Job  1.  1967,  but  that  our  Internal  pro- 
gram is  to  meet  Job  1,  1966.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  1967  goal  remain  our  pubUc 
posture."   (OJ  Ex.  599). 

Apparently  OM  and  Ford  would  have  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  the  Installation  on 

1966  Models  of  an  exhaust  device  or  system, 
but  the  possibility  of  Chrysler's  application 
being  granted  for  certification  of  Its  Cleaner 
Air  Package  thwarted  their  hopes : 

"There  is  one  disturbing  element  as  far 
as  OM  and  Ford  are  concerned  in  the  posi- 
tion they  have  taken.  This  is  the  fact  that 
Chrysler  may  receive  certification  in  Call- 
fomla for  their  Clean  Air  Package:  If  so  It 
Is  doubtful  If  Ford  and  OM  can  delay  untU 

1967  the  InstaUatlon  of  comparable  sys- 
tems." (Memorandum  Report  by  D.  R.  Dlggs, 
E.  I.  Du  Pont,  dated  July  8.  1984.  OJ  Ex. 
190). 

riTRTHXB    DELATING    TACTICS 

The  collective  activities  of  the  automobUe 
manufacturers  to  delay  the  marketing  and 
application  of  air  pollution  exhaust  control 
devices  and  not  to  take  competitive  advan- 
tage of  each  other  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing instances: 

(1)  Since  the  industry  was  fortified  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  with  the  agree- 
ment among  Its  members  not  to  take  com- 
petitive advantage  over  each  other,  all  auto 
manufacturers  were  able  through  the  years  to 
stall,  delay.  Impede  and  retard  research,  de- 
velopment, production  and  Installation  of 
motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. 

As  early  as  January  20,  1959  the  Scientific 
Director  of  Oeneral  Motors,  Mr.  J.  M.  Camp- 
t)ell,  complained  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Hafsted,  the 
head  of  OM's  scientific  laboratory  that  "Our 
effort  thus  far  has  been  at  a  minimal  level 
required  to  cover  essential  areas  of  this  prob- 
lem while  at  the  same  time  protecting  other 
essential  research  programs  at  current  levels." 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV,  p.  23:  OJ  Ex.  492). 

On  September  10,  1962  Dr.  Hafsted  ex- 
pressed his  concern  In  similar  vein  In  writing 
to  Mr.  L.  C.  Ooad,  an  executive  vice  president 
of  OM,  as  follows:  "It  \a  my  conviction  that 
this  problem  needs  more  attention  than  It 
has  been  getting  all  along  the  line  In  our 
engine  development  programs."  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXXV,  p.  26:  OJ  Ex.  493). 

A  letter  dated  January  27,  1964  written  by 
Mr.  Howard  Dietrich,  of  the  Rochester  Prod- 
ucts DlvUlon  of  OM,  to  one  K.  F.  Llngg, 
states  that  "Mr.  Oordon  [then  the  Presi- 
dent of  OM)  feels,  and  has  publicly  stated, 
that  antl-alr  poUutlon  vehicle  developments 
are  'agonizingly  slow.'"  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV, 
pp.  34-35;  OJ  Ex.  494) . 

Dr.  Donald  Dlggs,  Asst.  Technical  Man- 
ager of  the  Petroleum  chemical  division,  Du 
Pont  Corporation,  one  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Orand  Jury,  wrote  several  reports 
evaluating  the  aUltude  of  the  automobUe  In- 
dustry towards  the  development  of  curative 
smog  devices,  such  as  that  of  April  21,  1969 
which  contains  the  foUowlng  statement: 

"They  (referring  to  the  big  three  auto- 
mobUe manufacturers]  are  not . .  .  interested 
In  making  or  selling  devices  .  .  .  but  are 
working  solely  to  protect  themselves  against 
poor  public  relations  and  the  time  when  ex- 


haust control  devices  may  be  required  by 
law."  (OJ  Ex.  182;  Tr.  Vol.  XLV,  pp.  29-30). 
Dr.  Dlggs  also  wrote  a  report  dated  May 
31,  1962  In  vrtUch  he  gave  the  foUowing 
cogent  descrtpUon  of  the  Industry's  atti- 
tude: 

"Therefore,  they  cannot  Justify  an  exten- 
sive research  program  because  the  competi- 
tion might  devise  a  solution  which,  whUe 
perh{^8  not  as  effective,  would  be  less  costly 
to  the  motorist.  The  only  Incentive  Is  to  Just 
barely  solve  the  problem  at  the  minimum 
cost.  For  that  reason,  each  company  Is  reluc- 
tant to  spend  large  amoiaits  of  their  own 
money  for  the  development  of  cures."  (OJ 
Ex.  186). 

Dr.  Dlggs  testified  that  he  felt  the  Industry 
could  have  pushed  more  rapidly  than  It  did 
toward  a  solution  of  the  smog  abatement 
problem.  Inasmuch  as  their  work  was  con- 
ducted "at  rather  low  levels  of  acUvlty."  (OJ 
Ex.  198;  Tr.  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  156-156) . 

An  official  of  the  Maremont  Automotive 
Products  Company  volunteered  a  statement 
to  officials  of  the  Du  Pont  Corporation  which 
Is  contained  In  a  report  dated  May  19,  1960 
which  confirmed  Du  Font's  thinking  In  re- 
gard to  the  automobile  manufactiirers  that 
they  "were  keying  up  a  good  front,  but  were 
not  pushing  as  r^ldly  as  they  could  toward 
a  solution  of  the  smog  abatement  problem." 
(OJEx.  196). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  AMA  smog  working  group,  according 
to  Mr.  Jaoaee  Chandler  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  was  to  "contain"  the  smog  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Chandler  was  of  the  view  as  of 
May  21,  1959  that  the  problem  "U  not  bad 
enough  to  warrant  the  enormous  cost  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  installing  three- 
million  afterburners."  (OJ  Ex.  418) . 

J.  D.  Ullman,  another  technical  expert  In 
the  petroleum  chemical  division  of  the  Du 
Pont  Corporation  also  wrote  reports  on  the 
dilatory  approach  of  the  automobile  com- 
panies toward  smog  control  measures  which 
contain  the  following  statements: 

"The  automotive  industry  as  a  whole  has 
taken  a  very  firm  position  In  relation  to  the 
California  authorities.  Basically,  the  auto- 
motive manufacturers  would  seek  to  avoid 
Installing  a  reactor  of  any  sort  on  a  car  be- 
cause it  adds  cost,  but  provides  no  customer 
benefits  such  as  Improved  engine  perform- 
ance or  styling  advances.  (As  a  result]  A 
smog  abatement  device  wlU  be  Installed  on 
cars  for  California  market  only  after  being 
approved  and  requested  by  the  Government 
of  California."  (OJ  Ex.  194  dated  January  19, 
1960). 

"We  gathered  that  the  automobUe  Indus- 
try wUl  continue  to  do  whatever  It  can 
within  the  scope  of  California  legislation 
and  of  poUtlcal  pressure  to  postpone  Instal- 
lation of  exhaust  control  devices.  The  crank 
case  vent  will  be  pointed  to  as  a  constructive 
st^  by  the  automobUe  industry  and  wUl  be 
given  as  much  credit  as  possible  for  reduc- 
ing hydrocarbon  emissions  from  the  auto- 
mobile." (OJ  Ex.  196,  dated  AprU  22.  1960). 

(2)  The  air  Injection  system  developed  by 
Oeneral  Motors  was  f  vdly  described  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  American  Engi- 
neers on  March  12-16,  1962,  entlUed,  "A 
Progress  Report  on  ManAlrOx-Manllold  Air 
Oxidation  of  Exhaust  Oas"  (OJ  Ex.  282).  but 
It  was  not  Installed  on  OM  cars  untU  aU  of 
the  automobUe  companies  simultaneously 
announced  antlsmog  systems  for  all  1966 
California  models. 

(3)  As  early  as  1958  Charles  Helnen,  the 
engineer  In  charge  of  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  at  Chrysler,  and  his  assistant, 
Walter  S.  Fagley,  Jr.  coauthored  a  paper 
enUtled,  "Maintenance  and  the  AutomobUe 
Exhaust."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXX,  p.  106).  A  second 
report  followed  In  May,  1962.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXX. 
p  120) .  This  paper  was  omitted  from  an  SAE 
book  entitled,  "Vehicle  Emissions"  published 
in  1964  which  purported  to  contain  an  an- 
thology of  all  SAE  papers  of  significant  con- 
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trlbution  to  the  air  pollution  problem.  (' 
Vol.  XXX.  p.  123;  Tr.  Vol.  XXX,  p.  91! 
Evidently  the  omission  was  Influenced 
Helnen's  desire  to  equip  all  cars  sold  m 
California  In  1962  with  the  CAP.  (Tr.  Vo|. 
XXX,  pp.  132-136.  OJ  Ex.  448) . 

Moreover,  when  Chrystler  decided  to  sub- 
mit their  Cleaner  Air  Pactcage  to  the  Callfoii- 
nla  MVPCB  In  October,  1963  for  certlflcatloti 
"the  rest  of  the  Industry  felt  that  this  wsis 
a  breach  on  the  part  of  Chrysler  of  the  Aut^ 
moblle  Manufacturers  Agreement  [whlchil 
specified  that  all  manufacturers  would  worfe 
together  as  an  Industry  rather  than  as  Iq- 
diTlduBl  companies  .  .  .  The  final  straw  .  .| . 
came  when  after  Chrysler  had  submlttajd 
their  Clean  Air  Package  to  the  Board  .  .: . 
the  County  government  decided  that  wher^- 
ever  possible  they  would  buy  only  Chrysler 
vehicles.  This,  they  stated,  was  to  show  thel 
appreciation  of  the  attempts  by  Chrysler 
develop  a  smog-free  automobile."  (Tr.  Vc 
XXX,  pp.  140-141;  OJ  Ex.  226). 

Despite  the  success  of  the  CAP,  In  19< 
Chrysler  showed  that  It  came  back  Into  Ude 
by  joining  In  the  aforementioned  resolutlcji 
calling  for  product  engineering  and  delay  0f 
Installation  until  the  1967  models,  and  by 
not  equipping  Its  cars  with  the  CAP  systeja 
vmtll  Installed  by  all  manufacturers  on  19^6 
models  to  be  sold  In  California.  (Tr.  Vdl. 
XXIX,  pp.  121-122).  Chrysler's  concern  thit 
the  Industry  cooperative  smog  program  be 
kept  Intact  Is  clearly  evident  from  a  report 
by  R.  A.  Plttman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Compaity 
concerning  a  meeting  with  Bob  Sorenson  <^ 
Chrysler,  dated  February  6,  1964 : 

"NOTES   ON    MT   DISCUSSION    WTTH   BOB 
SORINSON    CONCERNINO    'SMOC' 

"B.  Chrysler  management  Is  sorry  th^t 
things  have  progressed  to  the  extent  thiy 
have  In  Los  Angeles  County  and  they  have 
been  trying  to  determine  how  they  can  ba4k 
off  of  what's  been  said  already  to  Los  Angelas 
Ooiinty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"D.  Bob  again  emphasized  that  his  con|- 
pany  wanted  nothing  but  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort and  would  entertain  any  other  suggei- 
ttons  as  to  how  to  get  back  on  a  cooperatlte 
basis."  (OJ  Ex.  461). 

A  handwritten  note  on  this  document  writ- 
ten by  Arjay  Miller,  President  of  Ford,  dat^ 
February  18,  1964  reads  as  follows: 

"I  think  Chrysler  Is  playing  us  as  suckei». 
They  get  all  of  the  favorable  publicity  aijd 
the  car  sales,  while  giving  up  nothing."  {<"" 
Ex.  461). 

Despite  the  pressure  of  the  Industry, 
March  13,  1964  the  MVPCB  notified  ea4h 
automobile  manufacturer  that  the  Board 
was  then  testing  four  exhaust  control  devlcte 
on  an  accelerated  basis,  two  of  which  If  cer- 
tified would  automatically  trigger  the  man- 
datory aspects  of  the  law  requiring  1906 
models  to  meet  the  standards.  In  a  letter  ^ 
Mr.  John  P.  Gordon,  then  President  of  AM|V, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Askew,  Chairman  of  the  MVPC^, 
stated  that  he  was  hopeful  the  Industry 
would  "reevaluate  your  policy  decision  aid 
work  with  us  to  achieve  exhaust  controls  for 
1966  models."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  98-99.  OJ 
Ex.  447) .  I 

On  June  17,  1964  formal  approval  wiis 
given  by  the  MVPCB  of  California  to  fotir 
devices  manufactured  by  independent  con- 
cerns outside  of  the  automobile  Indust^. 
Thereafter,  on  July  7,  1964,  In  response  to!  a 
MVPCB  request  that  the  Individual  c>r 
manufacturers  present  their  plans  with  re- 
spect to  meeting  the  California  standards 
for  1968  models  required  by  the  certification 
of  outside  devices,  the  automobile  companies 
declared  their  Intention  to  apply  air  Injec- 
tion systems  (Oeneral  Motors.  Ford  aitd 
American  Motors)  and  an  engine  modifica- 
tion system  (Chrysler)  for  1966  cars  sold  |n 
the  State  of  California  (GJ  Ex.  410).  Tttls 
determination  was  formally  announced  py 
the  Indtistry  at  a  presentation  made  to  t^e 
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MVPCB  on  August  12,  1964.  The  pressure  of 
events,  therefore,  compelled  the  car  manu- 
facturers to  advance  the  application  date  of 
exhaust  devices  at  least  a  full  year  In  ad- 
vance of  their  resolved  plans  and  then  only 
to  meet  the  reaulrementa  of  law. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  could  actually 
have  Installed  the  CAP  on  their  1966  model 
automobiles,  according  to  a  report  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ylngst,  of  the  TRW  Corporation  dated 
June  24,  1964,  which  reads  In  pertinent  part 
as  follows: 

"During  the  last  month  I  have  met  at  the 
four  major  automobile  corporations  with  the 
staff  and  reeearch  level  engineering  people 
who  are  responsible  for  the  exhaust  emissions 
control  programs  In  their  respective  corpora- 
tions. Theee  meetings  were  In  conjunction 
with  the  presentations  of  the  Texaco-TRW 
work  on  a  catalytic  control  system  and  In 
response  to  the  Interest  on  the  part  of  Ford, 
American  Motors,  and  General  Motors  In  our 
air  pimip. 

•  •  *  •  • 

"(4)  Chrysler  stated  without  reservation 
that  they  have  now  engineered  their  com- 
bustion control  system  Into  all  of  their  car 
models  and  could.  If  required,  offer  the  sys- 
tem on  even  their  1966  cars."  (OJ  Ex.  420). 

EVAPORATION    LOSSES 

As  early  as  June  1968,  J.  T.  Wentworth,  a 
member  of  the  OM  research  staff  prepared  a 
technical  paper  on  the  srubject  of  "Carburetor 
Evajwratlon  Losses"  which  was  published  In 
a  compilation  of  technical  papers  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  the  SAE.  This  paper 
was  first  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Induc- 
tion System  Task  Group  held  on  January  14, 
1958.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  96-97;  OJ  Ex.  280). 
Wentworth'B  tests  were  analyzed  In  his  paper 
and  the  results  showed  that  evaporation 
losses  of  unbumed  hydrocarbons  were  as 
great  as  those  normally  emitted  from  the 
taUplpe.   (Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  p.  98). 

On  September  16,  1961  a  OM  engineer 
named  H.  H.  Dietrich  obtained  a  patent  on  a 
method  to  control  evaporation  losses  which 
was  assigned  to  Oeneral  Motors.  His  applica- 
tion for  this  patent  was  filed  on  August  8, 
1960.  Oeneral  Motors  thus  knew  of  the 
Dietrich  system  and  the  art  Involved  In  Its 
Invention  as  early  as  1960.  (Tr.  Vol.  V,  p, 
35:   OJ  Ex.  82). 

It  should  be  noted  that  twenty  different 
papers  were  written  on  this  subject  from  1958 
to  1964.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  p.  123).  A  report 
entitled  "Fuel  System  Evaporation  Losses" 
waa  Issued  by  the  AMA  In  September,  1961. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  p.  113).  Clearance  for  release 
of  this  report  to  the  Cskllfornla  authorities 
by  the  member  compyanles  of  AMA  was  not 
given  until  March  3,  1965,  because,  as  Mr. 
Llnvllle  testified: 

"It  would  seem  fairly  reasonable  that  this 
report  would  have  triggered  a  great  deal  of 
comment  and  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
Industry  when  there  were  certain  cars  over 
2000  percent  higher  than  other  cars,  so  It 
seemed  that  this  could  easily  have  been  the 
reason  that  this  report  was  kept  Internal 
and  not  allowed  to  be  read  by  outsiders  until 
modifications  could  have  been  made  to  bring 
these  high  emitters  down  more  nearly  In  line 
with  the  low  emitters."  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  114- 
119;  GJ  Ex.  391  (d);  Tr.  Vol.  XXXXI.  p. 
37;  Cf.  Memo,  report  of  VCP  Committee 
meeting  held  on  Sept.  16,  1960,  OJ  Ex.  361, 

p.    1). 

The  cross-licensing  agreement  was 
amended  In  1960  to  Include  fuel  system 
evaporation  losses,  and  Ford  and  Studebaker 
began  a  study  of  this  problem  in  that  jrear. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  100-101,  106).  Dr.  Norman 
Alpert,  Assistant  Director  of  Research  at  the 
Esso  Corporation  testified  that  If  something 
had  then  been  done  to  control  evaporation 
losses  It  would  have  been  equally  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  elimination  of  blow-by  emissions. 
(Tr.  Vol.  V,  p.  13).  Most  members  of  the 
Induction  System  Task  Oroup  were  of  the 


opinion  that  carbxiretor  evaporation  running 
losses  could  be  eliminated  in  March,  1961. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXI,  p.  Ill,  Tr.  Vol.  XXX,  p. 
165;  OJ  Ex.  389) .  Yet  the  minutes  of  the 
Fuel  System  Emission  Task  Oroup  of  the 
VCP  disclose  that  as  of  October  15,  1963  "rel- 
atively little  Is  being  done  by  the  Individual 
companies  on  vapor  loss  control."  (Tr.  V(A. 
XXI,  p.  112;  OJ  Ex.  390). 

In  June,  1969  Union  Oil  Co.  developed  a 
system  to  eliminate  evaporation  losses  but 
although  tested  by  the  Industry  through 
AMA  It  was  Ignored.  (Tr.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  19-26. 
43-45;  OJ  Ex.  62,  and  64) .  Even  to  date  the 
auto  manufacturers  maintain  that  there  Is 
no  practical,  economic  or  feasible  system  to 
control  evaporation  losses,  although  a  Ford, 
a  Chrysler,  and  a  OM  car  were  equipped 
with  a  charcoal  filter  developed  by  the  Esso 
Corporation  to  control  such  losses,  Esso  hav- 
ing furnished  etu:h  of  these  companies  with 
a  car  of  Its  own  manufacture  equipped  with 
the  device  on  April  4,  1966.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXI, 
pp.  126-127;  OJ  Ex.  393,  396).  Dr.  John  Oer- 
rard,  project  engineer  for  the  Esso  Research 
and  Engineering  Company,  Linden,  New 
Jersey  testified  that  the  Esso  Corporation 
system  (which  controls  better  than  96  per- 
cent of  such  losses) ,  was  successfully  tested 
on  these  cars.  (Tr.  Vol.  V,  p.  19;  Tr.  Vol.  VI, 
p.  5) .  The  response  of  the  automobile  Indus- 
try to  the  Esso  system,  known  as  the  ELCD 
system,  ranged  from  hostile  to  "spotty,"  al- 
though all  except  Ford  are  still  testing  the 
system  and  they  agree.  In  general,  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Esso.  (Tr.  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
28-33;  Tr.  Vol.  V,  pp.  31-32).  This  system 
Involves  no  major  engineering  change  In  the 
motor  despite  assertions  to  the  contrary  by 
Industry  spokesmen.  All  that  Is  required  are 
minor  carburetor  modifications  and  a  tube 
which  runs  from  the  gas  tank  vent  to  a 
canister  filled  with  charcoal  which  acts  as 
a  filter  for  the  polluting  emissions.  (Tr.  Vol. 
VI.   pp.   61-55). 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  system  as  orig- 
inal equipment  would  run  from  $6  to  $7, 
but  In  great  volume  It  would  come  down 
from  this  figure.  (Tr.  Vol.  V,  p.  27). 

On  September  23,  1964,  more  than  six 
years  after  publication  of  the  Wentworth 
paper  and  three  years  after  Issuance  of  the 
Dietrich  patent,  OM  concluded  that:  "It  Is 
necessary  .  .  .  for  us  to  begin  development 
programs  on  devices  to  control  these  [evap- 
oration loss]  emissions."  This  action  was 
taken  only  after  the  California  Air  Pollution 
authorities  had  advised  they  would  take 
steps  In  October,  1964  to  require  evaporation 
loss  limits  on  fuel  tanks  and  carburetors. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXX Vn.  p.  95:  OJ  Ex.  9524) . 

OXIDES  OP  NITROCEN 

Oxides  of  nitrogen  (NOx)  Is  a  recognized 
pollutant  emitted  from  the  automobile  ex- 
haust together  with  hydrocarbons  and  car- 
bon monoxide.  This  noxious  contributor  to 
the  smog  problem  can  be  reduced  by  recycling 
the  exhaust  gas  back  Into  the  combustion 
chamber.  The  general  technology  for  Its  re- 
duction has  been  known  for  many  years,  since 
the  exhaust  gas  recycling  system  for  reduc- 
ing emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  was  de- 
veloped and  patented  In  1956.  (Tr.  Vol.  V,  pp. 
8-10;  Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  128).  In  1962  a  paper 
written  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Kopa  of  UCLA  In  con- 
Jxmctlon  with  Messrs.  Jewell  and  Spangler 
described  a  60-80%  reduction  accomplish- 
ment m  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  (Tr.  Vol. 
XIX,  pp.  125-126). 

Mr.  Albert  Jesser,  a  research  and  mechani- 
cal engineer  employed  by  George  Cornelius 
at  his  laboratory  in  San  Pedro,  California 
described  a  device  for  the  reduction  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  developed  at  the  Cornelius  labo- 
ratory which  tested  well  below  the  350  parts 
per  million  standard  established  by  the  State 
of  California,  and  reduced  NOx  emissions 
85%.  The  cost  of  this  device  to  the  con- 
sumer Is  negligible.  (Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  129- 
132;  Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  128). 

Mr.  Cornelius  Is  a  well-known  Inventor, 
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formerly  associated  with  the  Holley  Carbure- 
tor Company,  who  has  done  extensive  work 
on  research  and  development  of  motor  vehicle 
til  pollution  control  systems  and  devices. 
(Tr.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  61-52). 

The  automobile  Industry  was  notified  of 
the  existence  of  the  Cornelius  device  In  the 
latter  part  of  1960  (Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  134), 
yet  none  of  the  companies  took  any  par- 
ticular Interest  In  the  device,  and  the  Im- 
pression Jesser  had  of  the  Ford  attitude 
toward  his  device  was  that  "this  Is  a  sort  of 
nuisance."  (Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  148) .  There  were 
no  tangible  offers  ca-  responses  from  any 
automobile  manufactiirer.  (Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  p. 

141). 

Robert  Van  Derveer  of  American  Motors 
testified  on  June  29,  1967  that  none  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  have  come  up  with 
a  device  or  system  to  control  the  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXVI,  p. 
34). 

DXESEL   XNGDnCS 

Contrary  to  popxilar  belief,  dlesel  engines 
do  not  emit  hydrocarbons  or  carbon  monox- 
ide as  do  gasoline  engines;  they  do,  however, 
emit  Irritating  smoke  and  odor.  Here  again, 
only  Up  service  was  given  to  correcting  the 
problem. 

In  a  statement  made  before  the  Muskle 
Committee  (OJ  Ex.  429,  at  p.  931),  Dr.  P. 
H.  Schweitzer  of  Schweitzer  &  Hussmann, 
State  College,  Pa.,  a  recognized  authority  on 
dlesels,  said  In  part: 

"I  shall  not  absolve  the  dlesel  engine 
of  Its  polluting  effect.  I  have  raised  my  voice 
repeatedly  In  the  past  against  dlesel  exhaust 
smoke  and  odor.  In  September  1954,  at  the 
fifth  International  symposium  on  combus- 
tion, m  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  I  said: 

"  'Even  enlightened  self-interest  should 
induce  the  Industry  to  take  this  matter 
(noise,  smoke,  and  odor]  seriously,  more 
seriously  than  It  has  In  the  past.  It  Is  easy 
to  predict  that  government — State  or  mu- 
nicipal— will  soon  act  If  we  do  nothing  about 
It.  An  Incensed  public  may  force  legislators 
to  enact  unwise  laws  to  the  detriment  of 
all  of  us.' 

"The  Automobile  Maniifacturers  Associa- 
tion, which  received  a  copy  of  my  talk, 
took  my  advice  to  heart  and  formed  a  task 
force  on  dlesel  emissions.  When?  Ten  years 
later.  In  March  1964." 

Our  expert.  Wallace  LlnvUle,  testified  as 
follows  on  this  problem: 

"Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  other  methods 
which  could  have  been  used  since  1955  to 
reduce  smoke  and  odors? 

"A.  There  are  several.  Lubrlbol  has  to  do 
largely  with  the  control  of  smoke.  It  Is  a  fuel 
additive  and  very  adequate  for  the  control 
of  smoke.  It  has  very  little  effect  on  odor. 
The  fumigation  I  described  a  few  days  ago 
Is  a  means  of  getting  better  combustion  in 
the  combustion  chamber  of  the  dlesel  en- 
gine and  this  Is  utilized  In  controlling  both 
smoke  and  odor,  and  the  first  pap>er  that  was 
written  on  this  by  Mr.  Schweitzer  was  in 
1967  entitled  "Fumigation  KUls  Smoke."  Mr. 
Schweitzer  was  with  the  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity at  that  time."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXVII,  p.  7) . 

No  manufacturers  of  dlesel  engines  have 
utilized  Lubrlzol  or  other  types  of  afterburn- 
ers satisfactory  In  both  smoke  and  other  con- 
trol, except  from  the  economic  standpoint. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXXXVII,  pp.  8-11). 

OTRZB    APPROACHES 

Reliance  on  the  agreement  not  to  com- 
pete m  the  research,  development,  manufac- 
ture and  Installation  of  air  pollution  control 
equipment  apparently  enabled  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  to  disregard  several 
other  approaches  to  the  problem,  thus  fur- 
ther delaying  Its  solution. 

For  Instance,  In  the  late  1950's  Ralph 
Helntz,  Inventor,  developed  and  patened  a 
stratified  charge  engine  (Tr.  Vol.  Vm,  pp.  10. 
13,  25-27)  which  reduced  hydrocarbon,  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  emis- 


sions, while  at  the  same  time  effecting  a 
savings  In  gasoline  consumption  (Tr.  VoL 
vm,  pp.  22-25).  Moreover,  the  stratified 
charge  engine  would  replace  the  conven- 
tional engine  with  little  or  no  additional 
cost  to  the  consumer  (Tr.  Vol.  vm,  pp.  37- 
29 ) .  The  development  of  this  engine  was 
publicized  generally  so  that  the  automobile 
manufacturers  knew  of  Its  existence  and 
what  It  would  do  (Tr.  Vol.  vm,  pp.  13-18. 
30-31).  In  fact,  Victor  O.  Ravlole,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Ford  engineering 
staff,  stated  on  several  occasions  In  the  early 
1960's  that  the  major  automobile  companies 
were  Investigating  such  an  engine  and  on 
one  occasion  predicted  that  It  might  be 
ready  for  production  before  1965  Tr.  Vol. 
vm,  pp.  29-30,  33;  OJ  Ex.  607) .  However,  the 
automobile  manufacturers  have  evidenced 
little  faith  In  this  approach  and  no  such  en- 
gine has  been  produced  by  any  of  them  (Tr. 
Vol.  vm.  pp.  16,  33-36.  38-39;  Tr.  V<d. 
XXXI,  pp.  166-168;  Tr.  Vol.  XXXtl,  pp. 
158-160;  Tr.  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  168-159). 

Similarly.  George  Cornelius  has  developed 
and  patented  a  direct  Same  afterburner  and 
an  exhaust  recycling  unit  which  have  proven 
effective  In  reducing  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  (Tr.  Vol. 
rv,  pp.  61-64,  77-79;  Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  130- 
131).  A  test  by  Scott  Laboratories  shows 
that  with  this  afterburner  hydrocarbons  were 
reduced  to  28  ppm  and  carbon  monoxide  to 
0.95%  from  620  ppm  hydrocarbons  and  4.65% 
carbon  monoxide  (GJ  Ex.  62).  Mr.  Cornelius 
estimated  that.  If  produced  In  large  volume, 
the  combined  package  (afterburner  and  re- 
cycling devices)  would  cost  the  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  about  $25  to  put  on  new  cars 
(Tr.  Vol.  IV.  p.  92) .  However,  the  major  auto- 
mobile companies  have  exhibited  little  or  no 
Interest  In  these  devices  for  controlling  auto- 
motive pollution  (Tr.  Vol.  IV,  p.  57;  Tr.  Vol. 
XIX,  pp.  132,  134,  141-142,  161).  In  fact,  at  a 
meeting  In  December,  1963,  William  Oay,  Ex- 
ecutive Engineer,  Engine  and  Foundry  Divi- 
sion, Ford  Motor  Company,  told  Albert  Jesser, 
an  employee  of  Cornelius,  that  "Il]f  Oeneral 
Motors  and  Chrysler  do  not  control  their  ex- 
haust, we  can  do  nothing  and  be  competi- 
tive" (Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  148).  Mr.  Oay  also 
stated  that  If  the  entire  package  would  cost 
more  than  $6,  Ford  would  not  be  Interested 
(Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  also  at  p.  148) . 

Several  other  approaches  to  the  automotive 
pollutant  emissions  problem  have  appar- 
ently received  little  Interest  from  the  auto- 
motive manxifacturers.  Phillip  S.  Osborne  of 
Raymond  G.  Osborne  Laboratories  developed 
and  patented  in  the  early  1960's  a  prelnduc- 
tlon  smog  control  concept  which  effectively 
reduced  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  (Tr.  Vol.  XI,  p.  20).  The 
estimated  manufacturing  cost  of  the  Osborne 
device  was  about  (16.  (Tr.  Vol  XI,  p.  39). 
Again,  the  automobile  manufacturers  exhi- 
bited little  Interest  In  this  approach  (Tr.  Vol. 
XI.  p.  31;  Tr.  Vol.  XH,  pp.  14,  16,  %^) ,  and 
what  interest  was  shown  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  was  coupled  with  IndicaMons  that 
Ford  would  try  to  circumvent  Osborne's 
proprietary  position  If  the  concept  proved 
effective  (Tr.  Vol.  XI,  pp.  28-31;  Tr.  Vol.  XII, 
pp.  10.21). 

Mr.  Leslie  Fox  of  S-C  Carburetor,  Inc.  de- 
veloped and  patented  tn  the  late  1950's  and 
early  ■60's  a  unique  carburetor  which  effec- 
tively reduced  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  oxides  of  nitrogen  while  also  elimi- 
nating evaporative  losses,  at  a  manufac- 
turer's cost  of  about  $6.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXTV,  pp. 
7-0.  13-14.  19).  The  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  shown  little  or  no  Interest  In  this 
device.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXIV,  pp.  16,  21-22) . 

In  sum,  although  various  approaches  to  the 
motor  vehicle  pollutant  emissions  problem 
have  shown  considerable  promise,  the  auto- 
mobile companies  apparently  have  done  little 
with  them.  It  seems  likely  that  the  reason 
for  this  attitude  is  the  fact  that  the  AMA 
cross-licensing  agreement  placed  the  auto- 


mobile producers  In  a  position  where  they 
did  not  have  to  fetu-  that  a  competitor  would 
develc^  an  effective  device  or  system  for  Its 
exclusive  use  which  might  become  required 
equipment  and  thus  put  the  others  at  a  oom- 
petitlve  disadvantage. 

BOTCOTT 

As  to  the  alleged  agreement  not  to  pur- 
chase or  utilize  any  device  developed  by  a 
non-signatory  to  the  cross-licensing  agree- 
ment : 

The  automobile  companies,  through  AMA, 
announced  in  March,  1964  that  a  target  date 
had  been  set  for  the  installation  of  pollution 
control  devices  on  1967  model  automobiles. 
The  MVPCB  of  California  then  approved 
four  devices  developed  by  independent  manu- 
facturers (American  Machine  and  Foundry 
Company — Chromalloy;  Universal  Oil  Prod- 
ucts— ^Arvln  Industries;  W.  R.  Grace  h  Com- 
pany— ^Norrts-Thermador  Corporation;  Amer- 
ican Cyanamld  Company — Walker  Manufac- 
turing Company)  which,  under  California 
law,  made  the  Installation  of  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  mandatory  on  1966  produc- 
tion. Instead  of  utilizing  any  of  the  ap- 
proved devices,  all  auto  companies  utilized 
devices  or  systems  which  they  themselves 
developed. 

Dr.  Askew,  a  member  of  the  MVPCB  since 
its  Inception,  testified  that  the  systems  uti- 
lized by  the  Industry  In  1966  and  1967  did  a 
better  job  than  the  catalytic  devices  ap- 
proved by  the  board.  He  stated  further  that 
while  the  board  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
catalytic  devices.  It  approved  them  and 
thereby  forced  the  Industry  to  put  on  Its 
own  systems.  Thus  the  California  board's 
approval  of  these  devices  was  calculated  to 
and  did  put  pressure  on  Detroit  In  order  to 
force  them  to  install  polluUon  control  equip- 
ment. (Tr.  Vol.  XXXVni,  pp.  16-17) . 

While  it  is  true  that  all  of  the  automobile 
companies  iised  systems  developed  by  them- 
selves, we  do  not  think  that  any  Inference 
of  a  boycott  can  be  drawn  from  this  clrcimi- 
stance.  From  the  standpoint  of  simplicity 
and  performance  these  systems  at  least  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  devices  developed 
by  Independent  manufacturers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  cost,  too.  these  Internally  de- 
veloped systems  compare  favorably.  (Fisher, 
Tr.  Vol.  XXXXrV,  p.  44) .  Even  assuming  that 
testimony  could  be  developed  which  would 
justify  a  conclusion  that  the  Independent 
devices  were  better  (and  cheaper)  than  the 
systems  utilized,  we  still  believe  we  would 
need  more  direct  evidence  of  an  agreement 
among  the  auto  companies  to  establish  a 
boycott. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  evidence  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  the  independent 
device  manufacturers  did  not  know  long 
before  the  middle  of  1964  that  the  auto 
companies  possessed  capability  to  solve  the 
problem.  AMP-Chromalloy  developed  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  four  Independent  de- 
vices mentioned  above.  In  a  letter  to  the 
MVPCB  dated  October  29,  1964,  Upchlk  of 
Chromalloy  stated  that  the  auto  companies 
"have  no  intention  of  using  the  AMF/ 
Chromalloy  device"  or  any  of  the  other  inde- 
pendent devices  approved  by  the  board.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XVI.  pp.  84-85). 

This  conclusion  was  based  on  reports  re- 
ceived from  his  men  in  the  field.  The  specific 
conversation  with  an  Industry  representative 
upon  which  this  statement  Is  most  likely 
based  took  place  on  June  24,  1964  between 
Chandler  of  Ford  and  Ulyate  of  AMF. 

Ulyate  testified  In  this  regard  as  follows: 

"A.  I  felt  that  he  said  In  general  Ford 
would  not  use  anybody's  device,  particularly 
ours."  (Tr.  Vol.  Xin,  p.  58) . 

Although  Ulyate  does  not  recall  Chandler 
saying  so,  he  received  the  Impression  from 
Chandler  that  neither  Ford  nor  any  other 
company  would  buy  the  AMF  device.  (Tr.  Vol. 
XVI.  p.  125). 

This  Impression  was  strengthenAd  by  other 
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obaervatlona  cont&lned  In  a  trip  report  Ul 
y»te  made  to  UpcbUt  after  a  June  24-27,  19*  I 
vUlt  to  Detroit,  which  reada  In  pertlnen; 
part  aa  toll  ows:  I 

■In  general  Ford  personnel  not  very  recepf 
tlve  to  device  concept.  They  indicated  tha^ 
they  doubted  any  devlc*  would  ever  be  Int- 
•tailed  on  a  Ford  car. 

"My  impression  waa  that  they  were  Juat 
going  through  the  motions  In  even  conalderf- 
ing  an  evaluation.  With  their  attitude,  I 
don't  aee  how  they  can  give  a  fair  evalviatloh 
to  the  burner."  (OJ  Bx.  171) . 

Mr.  Van  Derveer  tesUfled,  however,  thalt 
American  Motors  was  seriously  considering 
using  the  AMP  device  (Tr.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  116). 
but  that  It  could  not  have  been  en^neered 
Into  American's  production  In  1966.  (Tr.  Vg>. 
XXXZVI,  p.  133) .  After  an  extensive  evalua- 
tion. Van  Derveer  stated,  AMF  "fell  flat  ob 
their  face."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV,  p.  154).  Vah 
Dwveer  also  testified  that  after  an  evaluation 
of  the  Norrls  and  Walker  devices  It  was  de- 
termined that  they  were  Inadequate  fdtr 
AmerlC€m  Motors  1966  needs.  (Tr.  V^. 
XXXXV.  pp.  154-155).  As  to  the  last  of  tqe 
four  approved  devices.  Van  Derveer  testlfl«l 
that  UOP  would  not  "have  any  part  ol" 
American  Motors  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXXV.  p.  1561. 
Brvln  C.  Lents,  Manager.  Advanced  De- 
velopment and  Smog  Engineering,  Walktr 
Manufactiirlng  Company,  testified  that  as 
far  back  as  1960  the  automobile  companl^ 
made  It  clear  that  they  were  Interested  pri- 
marily in  their  own  systems;  that  the  onjy 
time  they  would  utilize  an  independent  de- 
vice was  If  either  their  own  systems  would 
not  work  or  If  the  independent  device  was 
better  or  cheaper.  Lentz  further  testlfltd 
that  It  was  the  hope  of  manufacturing  a 
better  and  cheaper  device  that  kept  Walkfer 
working  in  the  air  pollution  control  field,  to 
as  not  to  lose  Its  position  as  a  supplier  bf 
mufllera  to  the  automobile  Industry.  (Tfr. 
Vol.  XXVI.  p.  93).  I 

Ward  B.  Sanford,  Manager,  Ceramics  Proj- 
ect, 3M  Company,  testified  that  his  compaiy 
was  told  by  General  Motors  In  early  19^2 
that  the  engine  modification  approach  wis 
more  practical  and  a  better  potential  answer 
to  the  emissions  problem  than  were  the  sc- 
called  tack  on  devices.  (Tr.  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  6^- 
«8).  I 

Grand  Jury  Exhibit  Number  421.  datfd 
April  25.  1960,  a  TRW  document,  which  rea^ 
In  pertinent  part  as  follows,  thirDws  further 
light  on  GM's  attitude:  '"nie  Job  of  emis- 
sion shoiild  eventually  be  controlled  In  tjie 
engine,  and  some  engines  are  nearly  gofcd 
enough  now."  I 

Orand  Jury  Exhibit  Number  422,  dattd 
June  9.  1961,  a  TRW  document,  also  stance 
In  pertinent  part  as  follows :  I 

"Chayne  of  General  Motors  has  Infonnjed 
Mr.  Riley  that  their  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  In  a  different  way  probably  at  tiie 
engine,  have  had  considerable  success,  apd 
they  expect  this  work  to  be  completed  Iri  a 
month  or  so,  and  would  Inform  TRW  of  tfce 
results  at  the  proper  time.  Ergo,  Genetal 
Motors  Is  not  very  Interested  In  regenerative 
direct  flame  afterburners."  1 

In  September,  1963  Chrysler  told  AilP 
that  Its  Cleaner-Alr-Package  would  solve 
the  problem  for  them.  (Tr.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  <W) 
Chrysler  even  submitted  Its  CAP  to  «he 
MVPCB  for  approval  In  July.  1963.  Approval 
of  the  CAP  system  was  not,  however,  forllh- 
comlng  from  the  board  until  late  in  Novein- 
ber.  1964. 

The  underscored  portion  of  the  foUowmg 
quotation  Indicates  that  as  of  March  9.  1964, 
AMA  felt  that  the  catalytic  devices  approfed 
by  the  MVPCB  would  not  be  used  by  |he 
autonK>blle  manufacturers.  Grand  Jury  %x- 
hlblt  402.  an  AMA  document  quoted  In  pVt. 
m-pra.  at  p.  42.  states  further  In  pertlnfnt 
part  as  follows; 

"It  would  be  very  much  to  our  advanfcige 
to  avoid  this  topic — shrug  It  off  or  Ignpre 
It — for  a  month  or  two.  In  the  interim  a  lot 


of  things  might  change  in  the  picture,  in- 
cluding even  the  withdratcal  of  the  catalytic 
devices  now  on  tests  when  the  submittors 
analyze  the  future  possibilities  for  them- 
selves."  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  Is  apparent,  also,  that  AMA's  activities 
were  designed  to  discourage  Indepedent 
manufactiu^rs  from  proceeding  with  certifi- 
cation, as  Is  evidenced  by  the  reaction  of  per- 
sons connected  with  independent  concerns. 
In  a  report  dated  May  26.  1964.  Mr.  D.  A. 
Hlrschler  of  the  Ethyl  Corporation  wrote  as 
follows  concerning  his  contacts  with  AMA: 
"With  the  present  likelihood  that  com- 
petitive exhaust  devices  may  be  approved  In 
June  and  our  own  device  late  In  1964.  all  of 
the  automobile  manufacttirers  are  making 
major  eflorts  to  find  alternate  mechanical 
routes  to  emission  reduction  for  use  In  1967 
models,  to  forestall  the  mandatory  use  of  the 
approved  exhatist  devices.  The  cxurent  think- 
ing Is  that  with  this  work  In  progress,  no 
manufactiirer  of  an  approved  device  Is  likely 
to  make  his  device  available  for  a  possible 
one-year  market  on  1966  models."  (GJ  Ex. 
223). 

Grand  Jury  Exhibit  Number  418,  dated  May 
21.  1959.  a  TRW.  Inc.  document  also  quoted 
In  part,  supra,  at  p.  46.  states  further  In  per- 
tinent part  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chandler  asked  that  he  be  given  some 
time  m  which  to  explore  this  subject  among 
the  AMA.  He  explained  that  the  smog  work- 
ing group,  of  which  he  is  Vice  Chairman,  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Board  of  the  AMA.  which 
Includes  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Curtice  and  Mr.  Col- 
bert among  Its  members.  He  Implied  that  few 
people  in  the  automobile  industry  appre- 
ciated the  problem.  One  function  of  the  AMA 
working  group,  he  said,  had  been  to  'contain' 
the  problem.  His  own  view  was  that  the  smog 
problem  is  not  bad  enough  to  warrant  the 
enormous  cost  and  administrative  problems 
of  Installing  three-million  after bximers." 

Dr.  Stuart  L.  Ridgway,  formerly  senior 
staff  member  of  the  research  laboratory  of 
Ramo-Woolrldge,  a  division  of  TRW.  Inc., 
characterized  Chandler's  attitude  as  one 
seeking  to  delay  the  development  and  Instal- 
laUon  of  anti-smog  devices.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXIV. 
p.  74).  Ridgway  further  testified  that  the 
automobile  companies  acted  "In  concert." 
"They  acted  together  and  they  were  all 
working  the  same  way."  (TT.  Vol.  XXIV,  p. 
75). 

Rldgway's  further  testimony  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A.  What  I  can  distill  from  a  collection  of 
Instances,  no  single  one  of  which  I  can  refer 
to,  was  that  they  were  cooperative  in  making 
sure  that  no  device  was  forced  upon  the  auto- 
mobile industry  that  would  compromise  the 
vehicle.  This  Is  the  language;  this  Is  their 
position.  In  other  words,  they  would  like  to 
see  the  problem  go  away  and  they  stated 
again  and  again  In  all  these  discussions  If 
there  was  a  device  and  it  was  cheap  enough 
and  It  didn't  compromise  the  vehicle  In  any 
way  and  bad  no  hazards  they  would  be  right 
up  front,  but  what  they  had  done  collectively, 
you  know,  was  to  organize  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  these  criteria,  performance,  csf  no  com- 
promise to  the  vehicle,  of  safety,  any  reason- 
able crltera  that  could  be  put  up,  cost,  these 
barriers  they  were  cooperating  In.  They  were 
acting  In  concert.  They  made  organizations 
whose  purpoee  was  to  do  these  things.  They 
spent  money,  lots  and  lots  of  money  on  in- 
strumentation, on  test  tracks,  on  environ- 
mental places,  dynamometers,  to  see  whether 
the  afterburner  would  work  when  the  tem- 
perature was  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  In  a 
driving  rainstorm."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXrV.  p.  77) . 

Ridgway  also  testified  aa  follows  on  the 
meaning  of  "contain"  the  problem  as  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Chandler: 

"A.  Well,  no,  I  got  the — the  attitude  was 
.  .  .  here  was  an  attitude:  I  don't  know 
whether  It  was  wholly  Chandler's,  but  be- 
tween Chandler  and  Gay,  they  said  that  they 
apent  lots  and  lots  of  money  In  the  develop- 


ment of  deceleration  devices,  because  It  _ 
believed  that  deceleration  was  'the'  problem. 
"And  BO.  everybody  had  a  deceleration  de- 
vice, and.  10  and  behold.  It  turns  out  that 
deceleration  wasn't  the  problem.  So.  they 
had  spent  all  this  money  for  nothing. 

"So,  therefore,  tiiey  had  been  burned.  And 
they  were  going  to  make  absolutely  sure, 
first,  that  the  problem  was  really  well  imder- 
stood,  and  that  no  device  that  would  cause 
any  detriment  to  the  performance  of  the  car. 
or  anything,  would  be  forced  down  their 
throats. 

"So.  It  was  clear  that,  from  their  point  of 
view,  this  thing  was  a  defensive  organiza- 
tion." (Tr.  Vol.  XXm.  p.  24). 

As  to  an  agreement  among  the  signatories 
to  the  cross-lloenslng  agreement  to  eliminate 
the  competition  of  third  parties  In  the  de- 
velopment of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  the  evidence  Is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Ridgway  testified  that  Woodrow  F. 
Gaines,  also  a  TRW  employee,  told  him  that 
a  Ford  executive  (Oalnes*  stepfather)  re- 
ported that  OM  had.  in  1961,  Increased  Its 
valve  purchases  from  TRW  by  26%  In  return 
for  TRW  going  "slow"  on  development  of  Its 
pollution  control  device.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXm.  pp. 
50-56;  Tr.  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  827).  Mr.  Oalnes, 
now  employed  by  the  Missile  Division, 
Chrysler  Corporation,  testified  that  the 
source  of  this  report  was  another  TRW  em- 
ployee, a  technician  In  the  automotive  re- 
search lab,  whose  name  he  could  not  recall, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  Pord  executive."  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  13-15).  He  also  testified 
that  as  the  story  originally  came  to  him,  the 
increase  in  orders  was  for  pistons,  not  valves, 
and  the  Increase  was  In  payment  of  patent 
rights  purchased  by  GM  from  TRW.  (Tr.  Vol. 
XXXm.pp.  10-11). 

In  response  to  our  additional  subpoena 
duces  tecum,  TRW  supplied  us  with  the 
numbers  of  units  and  dollar  amounts  of  sales 
to  GM  for  valves  and  pUtons  for  the  years 
1959.  1960.  and  1961.  Taking  1969  as  the  base 
year,  GM's  valve  ptirchases  from  TRW  In- 
creased by  i^proxlmately  19%  In  1960,  and 
declined  by  a  minimal  amount  In  1961.  In 
1959.  OM  purchased  no  pistons  from  TRW. 
In  1960,  GM  purchased  $8,540  worth.  In  1961 
the  amount  purchased  was  1360,321.  Total 
Industry  passenger  car  sales  In  the  United 
States  In  1960  were  approximately  19%  ahead 
of  1969  sales,  and  1961  sales  were  a  minimal 
amount  below  the  1959  sales.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  OM  Increase  In  valve  purchases 
from  TRW  In  1960  can  rationally  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  rising  sales  Increase.  It  Is 
further  apparent  that  the  1961  valve  pxir- 
chaees  followed  industry  sales  closely.  At  the 
same  time,  from  1959  to  1961.  GM's  share  of 
the  market  increased  from  45.7%  to  49.3%. 
One  might  even  have  expected  that  valve 
purchases  from  TRW  would  have  Increased. 
As  for  the  Increase  In  piston  sales  by  TRW 
to  GM  In  1961,  the  total  sales  figure  of  $260,- 
321  seems  much  too  low  a  "compensation" 
for  TRW  to  go  slow  on  a  program  In  which 
they  had  spent  approximately  •!  million. 

Additional  witnesses  from  TRW  were  called 
before  the  grand  Jury  but  shed  no  light 
on  any  pressures  applied  to  TRW  by  auto- 
mobile companies  in  this  field  which  are 
based  upon  TRW's  position  as  a  supplier  of 
products  to  the  automobile  Industry.  Thus 
we  have  not  developed  evidence  that  any  sig- 
natory to  the  cross-licensing  agreement  at- 
tempted in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
efforts  of  any  of  the  four  independent  device 
manufacturers  In  developing  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  whether  or  not  such  persona 
were  suppliers  of  products  to  the  automo- 
bile industry.  Moreover,  the  evidence  does 
not  show  that  the  Industry  announcement 
of  the  1967  target  date  and  subsequent  util- 
ization of  their  own  systems  on  1966  modeU 
was  a  concerted  effort  by  them  to  boycott  the 
devices  approved  by  the  MVPCB  of  Califor- 
nia. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  continued  work  in  the 
air  pollution  control  equipment  field  by  out- 
side concerns  has  been  prompted  by  encour- 
agement from  the  automobile  Industry.  Mr. 
M.  F.  Venema,  President  and  Chairman  at 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Universal  OU  Prod- 
ucts Company,  (UOP),  testified  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  told  them  that  they  wUl  need  a 
device  In  addition  to  their  air  Injection  sys- 
tems In  order  to  meet  future  criteria.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXXIX.  p.  44).  UOP  is  now  supplying 
OM  with  catalysts.  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXIX.  p.  43) . 
Venema  stated  that  the  Industry's  attitude  Is 
much  better  today  than  It  was  years  ago  In 
that  the  industry  now  feels  It  can  gain  from 
outsiders  as  compared  to  "their  feeling  a  few 
years  back  that  the  outsiders  were  mor<»  In- 
truders than  helpers."  (Tr.  Vol.  XXXIX.  p. 

43). 

With  respect  to  various  aspects  of  the  en- 
tire situation  under  Investigation  here,  some 
significant  admissions  by  John  D.  Caplan. 
bead  of  the  Fuels  and  Lubricants  Depart- 
ment. General  Motors  Corporation,  and  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  VCP.  are  contained  In 
Orand  Jury  Exhibit  Number  491,  dated  De- 
cember 9.  1965.  Mr.  Caplan's  remarks  are  In 
response  to  a  request  by  Louis  C.  Lundstrom, 
Director.  Automotive  Safety  Engineering, 
OM,  for  Caplan's  review  of  and  comments  on 
Chapter  4  of  the  book  entitled  "Unsafe  at 
Any  Speed"  by  Ralph  Nader.  Chapter  4  deals 
with  the  subject  "The  Power  to  Pollute." 
Caplan  prefaced  his  specific  comments  by 
stating  that  "you  will  note  that  I  have  not 
limited  my  review  only  to  criticisms  of  the 
chapter  but  have  also  acknowledged  areas 
wherein  Nader's  comments  may  be  valid." 
(Tr.  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  55;  OJ  Ex.  491) .  Referring 
to  specific  pages  of  the  book.  Caplan  made 
inter  alia  the   following  comments: 

Page  101:  "(a)  llie  million  dollar  a  year 
Industry  expenditure  cited  on  this  page  is 
optimistically  high  for  the  1953  era.  .  .  . 
(OJ  Ex.  491,  p.  3;  Tr.  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  55)." 

Page  lOS:  "Nader's  statement  that  the  Cali- 
fornia MVPCB  action  In  certifying  the  four 
devices  'moved'  the  automobile  Industry 
management  to  up  the  target  date  from  the 
1967  to  the  1966  model  year  appears  valid. 
However,  he  falls  to  point  out  that  this  could 
be  done  only  after  the  MVPCB  cooperated  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  exemptions  for  the 
1966  model  year  on  many  engine -transmis- 
sion combinations.""  (OJ  Ex.  491,  pp.  8-4; 
Tr.  Vol.  XXV,  p.  66) . 

Page  106:  "(a)  The  comment  that  the  In- 
dustry was  guilty  ol  'only  speaking  with  one 
voice'  In  the  automotive  air  pollution  area 
is  true.  Although  Individual  company  tech- 
nical personnel  were  allowed  to  present  'com- 
pany' technical  papers,  essentially  all  other 
types  of  pronouncements  emanated  only 
from  AMA  statements."  (OJ  Ex.  491,  p.  4; 
Tr.  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  56). 

Page  107:  "Mr.  Nader's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  basic  issue  (paragraph  3)  appear  to 
be  the  crux  of  this  chapter.  His  criticism 
of  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  problem  and 
lack  of  work  on  the  problem  by  the  Industry 
is  easily  refuted.  Where  we  must  give  the 
'devil  his  due'  Is  In  the  area  of  implementa- 
tion of  our  findings.  Does  such  Implementa- 
tion occur  only  In  response  to  legislative 
pressure  and  public  criticism?  Development 
of  material  to  refute  this  criticism  Is  difll- 
cult."  (OJ  Ex.  491.  p.  4;  Tr.  Vol.  XXV,  p. 
57). 

I  rooTNons 

'  Mountains  surround  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  on  three  sides  with  but  one  outlet  to 
the  ocean.  This  basin  also  has  a  unique 
condition  called  temperature  Inversion.  Or- 
dinarily the  air  becomes  cooler  the  higher 
It  rises.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  during  In- 
version |>erlod8,  the  polluted  air  Is  trapped 
beneath  an  Invisible  celling  of  warmer  air 
thus  preventing  the  normal  upward  flow  of 
air  pollutants  to  a  level  where  It  wotild  be 
dissipated  or  diluted.  Thxis  a  concentration 


of  air  pollutants  occurs  to  varying  degrees, 
depending  upon  the  height  of  the  inversion 
lid.  Too,  In  this  area,  weak  winds  prevail 
which  at  times  stagnate  completely,  lacking 
the  velocity  to  blow  the  pollution  rapldy  out 
of  the  basin,  thus  giving  the  abundant  sun- 
shine of  southern  California  ample  time  to 
produce  the  photochemical  reactions  be- 
tween the  pollutants  more  fully  defined 
herein  as  "smog." 

'Los  Angeles  County  has  the  highest  reg- 
istration of  cars  per  person  (2.3  persons/car) 
of  any  county  In  the  United  States. 

'  As  late  as  July  30.  1963  Motor  Vehicle 
Pollution  Control  Board  (MVPCB)  ofBclalB 
visiting  Detroit  were  told :  "based  on  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  develop  any  new  Innova- 
tion In  motor  car  design,  the  solution  of  the 
smog  problem  by  the  automobile  Indiistry 
was  probably  7  to  10  years  away  .  .  ."  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXXVm.  pp.  7-9;  GJ  Ex.  227) .  As  here- 
inafter shown,  the  Industry  was  able  to  and 
did  Install  exhaust  systems  or  devices  In  late 
1969  on  1966  models  when  forced  to  do  so. 

'AMA  now  employs  a  full-time  president. 
(Tr.  Vol.  XVm.  pp.  64-66;  OJ  Ex.  300) . 

■The  cross-licensing  agreement  provides 
as  follows: 

"ABTICUt    V — KXCHANGE   OF   TXCRNICAL    DATA 
AND    INrORMATION 

"Each  of  the  parties  hereto  further  agrees 
to  exchange  through  Its  authorized  rep- 
resentative with  representatives  of  the  re- 
maining pcui;les  hereto  all  technical  data  and 
other  Information  pertaining  to  s&ld  Li- 
censed Devices.  Such  exchange  of  technical 
data  and  other  Information  shall  be  con- 
ducted vmder  the  direction  of  the  V^lcle 
Combustion  Products  Subcommittee  of  the 
Engineering  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association.''  (GJ 
Ex.  263,  264,  265,  and  266). 

"The  significance  of  the  AMA  Suggestion 
Submission  Agreement  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
following  pertinent  excerpt  from  a  letter  of 
October  7,  1960  written  by  R.  H.  Isbrandt, 
Director,  Automotive  Engineering,  American 
Motors  Corporation : 

As  explained  In  our  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 21st.  the  automotive  companies,  work- 
ing through  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association,  have  agreed  that  the  treatment 
of  exhaust  gas  Is  an  Industry  problem  which 
will  be  handled  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The 
A.MA  Submission  Agreement  was  developed 
to  be  used  by  all  automobile  compejilee  in 
evaluating  exhatist  devices  which  are  sub- 
mitted for  test.  This  assures  that  there  will 
be  an  Interchange  of  Information  between 
the  automobile  companies  and  that  no  one 
company  will  attempt  to  take  competitive 
advantage  of  any  solution  which  Is  developed 
In  our  current  test  program.  For  this  reason 
we  have  requested  that  you  sign  the  A.M.A. 
Submission  Agreement.  Other  suppliers.  In- 
cluding chemical  manufacturers  have  signed 
this  agreement  recognizing  that  there  Is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  any  automobile  com- 
pany to  do  anything  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  any  supplier  who  can  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  this  problem."  (OJ  Ex. 
634). 

'  When  an  attempt  was  made  In  1963  to 
broctden  the  scope  of  the  cross-licensing 
agreement  "to  overcome  the  restrictions  that 
are  currently  preventing  adequate  discussion 
of  technical  steps  that  will  lead  to  solutions" 
(GJ  Ex.  306)  the  attempt  was  defeated  by  the 
opposition  of  OM.  This  Is  explained  In  a  OM 
Internal  communication  from  H.  F.  Barr.  Its 
member  on  the  EAC.  dated  May  6, 1966,  "Sub- 
ject: G.M.  Policy  on  A.M.A.  Vehicle  Combus- 
tion Products  Com.  Work"  as  follows: 

"2.  In  an  endeavor  to  permit  technical  dis- 
cussion, the  Engineering  Advisory  ComnUttee 
of  AMJi.  asked  the  A.M.A.  Patent  Committee 
to  propose  broader  language  for  the  agree- 
ment. 


"3.  In  subsequent  renew  of  this  proposed 
action  for  the  A.M.A.  Board  of  Directors,  in 
our  Engineering  Policy  Group  meeting  of 
March  20,  1963.  our  management  reaffirmed 
that  the  AJiiA.  agreement  should  not  be 
changed  in  this  way.  On  April  30.  the  B.A.C. 
further  discussed  this  proposal,  with  QM.  be- 
ing the  only  member  opposed  to  extending 
the  agreement  to  other  areas. 

"4.  The  basic  trouble  with  this  problem  Is 
the  involvement  of  (1)  an  established  cross 
licensing  agreement  for  hardware  now  estab- 
lished, with  (2)  a  need  for  technical  discus- 
sion and  exchange  of  Information  In  broader 
areas.  We  feel  that  these  are  two  separate 
items  and  need  not  be  combined  In  a  new. 
broader  cross  licensing  agreement  few  non 
existent  hardware."  (OJ  Ex.  325) . 

•The  fact  that  on  occasions  the  pcv  was 
offered  as  optional  equipment  Indicates  the 
ability  to  supply  this  air  pollution  control 
equipment,  yet  the  auto  manufacturers  did 
not  install  them  on  all  models  quite  evi- 
dently because  of  the  agreement  previously 
referred  to. 

•This  illustrates  that  bar  an  agreement, 
competition  to  research,  develop  and  manu- 
facture pollution  control  devices  would  stim- 
ulate and  compel  rather  than  delay  the  in- 
stallation of  devices  by  all  companies.  (Tr. 
Vol.  XXX.  p.  147). 

"The  testimony  was  that  this  technician 
was  known  as  "Olle."  We  called  a  TRW  offi- 
cial named  Ohly  as  a  witness,  but  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  not  the  person  Involved. 
We  have  learned  since  the  last  grand  Jiu^ 
session  that  the  person  Involved  Is  Merle 
E.  Olson  of  Chesterland,  Ohio.  From  our  ex- 
perience In  this  matter,  however,  we  doubt 
that  his  testimony  vrill  be  helpful. 

u  California  State  regulations  permitted 
only  2%  exemptions,  At  most  leas  than  4% 
were  exempted  (Askew,  Tr.  Vol.  XXXVni. 
p.  22).  

LEGISLATION  TO  LIMIT  BY  QUOTAS 
THE  PRODUCTION  OP  AMPHET- 
AMINES  AND  AMPHETAMINE- 
TYPE  DRUGS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  plesisure  to  rise  today  and  an- 
nounce that  I  and  nine  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
have  today  reintroduced  our  bill  to  limit 
by  quotas  the  production  of  ampheta- 
mines and  amphetamine-type  drugs. 

We  introduce  this  bill  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  last  Friday,  HEW  Secre- 
tary  Elliot  Richardson  agreed  with  the 
Attorney  (jreneral  that  amphetamines 
and  methamphetamlnes  be  rescheduled 
from  Schedule  m  to  Schedule  n.  That 
is  exactly  half  of  what  our  bill  propoees. 
and  it  is  exactly  half  of  what  we  pro- 
posed in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

We  are  pleased  that  HEW  and.  appar- 
ently, the  Attorney  General,  now  share 
our  concern  for  amphetamine  abuse. 
The  Crime  Committee  has  been  warn- 
ing the  Nation  of  the  dangers  of  amphet- 
amine abuse  since  we  first  held  hearings 
on  the  problem  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
in  1969.  We  are  pleased  that  our  educa- 
tional efforts  are  now  paying  off. 

But,  if  HEW  has  recommended  re- 
scheduling amphetamines,  and  the  At- 
torney General  initiates  rescheduling 
proceedings,  why,  you  might  ask.  are  we 
Introducing  a  bUl  that  has  a  similar 
effect?  Tliere  are  two  vital  reasons. 
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The  first  is  that  the  HEW  recommen4 
dation  omits  two  amphetamlne-llk* 
drugs  that  are  also  subject  to  abuse  | 
methylphenidate  and  phenmetrazinei. 
These  two  drugs,  while  not  greatly  abused 
in  this  country  today,  have  the  sam« 
abuse  potential  as  amphetamines  and 
methamphetamines.  Sweden,  for  exam* 
pie,  a  highly  industrial  country  not  un- 
like our  own,  had  what  can  only  bf 
called  a  pandemic  of  phenmetrazin^ 
abuse.  Today,  that  drug,  and  all  centra^ 
nervous  stimulants,  are  banned  In  Swei 
den.  If  we  are  to  greatly  curtail  the  avail| 
ability  of  amphetamines  and  metham- 
phetamines, but  take  no  action  oa 
methylphenidate  and  phenmetrazine.  wc 
are  only  inviting  the  abuse  of  these  tw^ 
latter  drugs,  since  their  effects  and  ahusk 
potential  are  similar  to  the  drugs  we  art 
limiting.  To  limit  amphetamines  an^ 
methamphetamines,  but  not  phexmietrar 
zine  nad  methylphenidate,  is  only  to  shift 
abuse  from  the  former  to  the  latter,     i 

The  similarity  of  these  four  drugs  and 
the  need  for  identical  treatment  of  thei^ 
is  even  recognized  by  international  conj- 
vention.  The  protocol  of  the  Internal- 
tional  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Subt 
stances.  which  the  United  States  signefl 
on  February  21,  1971,  places  all  fouf 
drugs  in  schedule  U,  Just  as  our  bill  doe4. 
The  controls  on  schedule  n  drugs  xmd^ 
the  international  convention  closely  par- 
allel schediile  n  controls  under  our  owti 
PubUc  Law  91-513. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  this  convention 
successfully  urged  the  convention  to 
adopt  a  resolution  urging  all  States, 
where  possible,  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  prior  to  its  f  orn^l 
ratification.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  exactljr 
what  our  bill  would  do.  Admlnlstrativp 
rescheduling  of  amphetamines  an0 
metliamphetamines  alone  would  n(^ 
bring  our  laws  into  conformity  with  thfe 
international  convention.  Since  the 
United  States  proposed  conforming  nai- 
tional  laws  to  the  international  convenj- 
tlon.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Crin^B 
Committee's  bill  Is  an  ideal  vehicle  tb 
do  so.  I 

I  have  today  called  upon  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  to  Join  with  the  crimje 
committee  on  supporting  this  need^ 
legislation.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mi 
Mitchell  follows: 
Selbct  CoMMiTTn;  on  Crimi. 

Housz  OF  Refrzsxntattvzs, 
CoNGBsss  or  THX  tTNim)  States, 

Waahinffton,  D.C..  May  18, 1971 
Hon.  John  N.  Mttchzli.. 
Attorney    General,    Department    of   Juatici 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Oknxsal  :  You  are  to  be  congratiilatt 
on  your  decision  to  move  amphetamines 
metbamphetamlnee  from  Schedule  ni 
Schedule  II.  Ab  you  know,  the  House  Seleot 
Oommlttee  on  Crime  has  recommended  this 
tar  a  long  time  and  we  had  hoped  that  the^e 
drugs  would  be  controlled  In  Schedule  |I 
over  8  months  ago  when  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  A4t 
of  1970"  was  enacted.  ! 

Though  It  Is  commendable  that  you  shouljd 
finally  agree  with  the  findings  of  our  Coni- 
mlttee,  It  la  unfortunate  that  your  move  is 
but  a  half  measure.  We  believe  th&t  It  is 
\inwlae  to  move  amphetamines  and  methan)- 
pbetamlnes  Into  Schedule  II  while  leavlqg 
methylphenidate  and  phenmetrazine  la 
Schedule  m.  The  potential  for  abuse  (>f 
methylphenidate    (Ritalin)     and    phenme- 


trazine (Preiudln)  has  been  well  doc\imented 
In  the  medical  JoxirnaJs  and  has  been  vividly 
evidenced  on  a  wide  scale  In  Sweden. 

For  two  reasons  we  believe  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative to  consider  the  whole  class  of  cen- 
tral nervoiia  system  stimulants  In  the  same 
manner  and  not  to  single  out  amphetamines 
and  methamphetamines  for  ^>eclal  control. 
First,  control  of  the  whole  class  Is  essential 
In  order  to  avoid  the  pattern  of  abuse  that 
developed  In  Sweden  when  one  central  nerv- 
ous system  stimulant  was  tightly  controlled 
while  others  remained  readily  available.  Sec- 
ond, as  you  well  know,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  which  the  United  States 
signed  on  P>ebruary  31.  1971  In  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, amphetamines,  methamphetamines. 
methylphenidate  and  phenmetrazine  were 
placed  in  Schedule  n.  The  controls  of  Sched- 
ule n  In  the  International  Convention 
closely  parallel  those  of  Schedxile  n  in  PX. 
91-613.  The  Schedule  HI  controls  of  amphet- 
amine-type drugs  of  P.L.  01-613  are  Inade- 
quate to  comply  with  the  treaty.  Also,  we 
understand  that  at  the  Conference  the 
United  States  Introduced  a  resolution,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  ail  member 
states,  urging  all  states,  where  possible,  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  prior 
to  Its  official  ratification.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  calling  for  International  cooperation  In 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  control,  In  cwder  tor 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  credibility, 
we  should  do  everything  In  our  power  to  con- 
form to  the  treaties  we  have  helped  draft 
and  signed. 

For  these  reasons,  today,  with  a  biparti- 
san majority  of  ten  Members  of  the  House 
Select  Conmalttee  on  Orlme,  I  have  reintro- 
duced a  bUl  to  amend  PI.  91-513  to  have 
amphetamines,  methamphetamines,  methyl- 
phenidate and  phenmetrazine  transferred  to- 
gether from  Schedule  m  to  Schedule  U.  In 
order  to  bring  the  Unltd  States  drug  laws 
In  line  with  our  pending  treaty  obligations 
and  to  avoid  further  central  nervous  system 
stimulant  abuse,  we  urge  you  to  support  our 
bill,  which  we  expect  will  have  early  and 
favorable  consideration  In  the  Congress. 

Kindest  regards,  and 
Believe  me, 

Always    sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman. 

HJt.  8498 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 

Act   to   move   amphetamines   and   certain 

other  stimulant  substances  from  schedule 

III  of  such  Act  to  schedule  II 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  otuI  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (c)  of  schedule  II  of  section  202(c) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (Public 
Law  91-513,  84  Stat.  1250)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Unless  specifically  excepted  or  unless 
listed  in  another  schedule  any  material, 
compound,  mixture,  or  preparation  which 
contains  any  quantity  of  the  following  sub- 
stances having  a  stimulant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system: 

"  ( 1 )  Amphetamine,  Its  salts,  optical  Iso- 
mers, and  salts  of  Its  optical  Isomers. 

"(2)  Phenmetrazine  and  Its  salts. 

"(3)  Any  substance  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  methamphetamlne.  Including  Its 
salts.  Isomers,  and  salts  of  Isomers. 

"(4)   Methalyphenldat." 

(b)  Schedule  HI  as  set  out  In  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (a) 
and  redesignating  paragraphs  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  as  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  (84  Stat. 
1252)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (b)". 

(d)  Section  1006(b)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "or  (b) .". 


SST  CONTRACT 


(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  in  view  of 
recent  developments  and  statements  by 
the  chief  officers  of  the  SST  contracting 
companies  of  the  enormous  additional 
costs  needed  to  revive  that  program,  he 
was  going  to  vote  against  further  fund- 
ing of  the  SST.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  representative  of  the  attitude  of 
many  Members  who  voted  for  the  Boland 
amendment  and  who  were  left  high  and 
dry  by  the  contractors'  later  revelations. 
Representations  were  made  on  the  floor 
that  the  termination  costs  were  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  sum  which 
would  be  needed  to  complete  the  two 
prototypes.  It  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  AUen,  the  head  of  Boeing, 
and  Mr.  Borch,  the  head  of  General 
Electric,  that  such  statements  su-e  Just 
not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  involved 
in  the  latest  demands  of  the  contractors 
than  the  additional  half  to  $1  billion 
Mr.  Allen  said  would  be  needed  for  start- 
up production  costs  on  the  prototsrpe. 
That  is  only  a  relatively  minor  increase. 
Mr.  Allen's  counterpart  at  General  Elec- 
tric, Mr.  Borch,  said,  and  I  quote  from 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
magazine  for  May  17, 1971: 

It's  Important  to  look  at  the  question 
realistically,  and  the  SST  situation  has  got- 
ten out  of  the  realm  of  normal  commercial 
risk.  It  has  gotten  to  be  head-to-heed  gov- 
ernment competition.  Britain  and  Prance 
are  not  reqvilring  any  capital  carrying  charge 
on  the  Concorde  (I.e.,  no  recovery  of  R&D 
costs  from  sales  prices),  or  charging  them 
any  Interest. 

He  said  the  90-10  Government  con- 
tractor cost  having  agreement  should  be 
ended  and  that  the  Government  should 
assume  full  funding  of  the  project. 

An  earlier  press  statement  issued  by  a 
Boeing  spokesman  in  Seattle  and  quoted 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  contractors  would  now 
insist  that  the  production  costs  for  turn- 
ing out  the  commercial  SST  aircraft 
which  have  been  estimated  in  hearings 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
be  between  $3 '72  and  $5  billion  also  be 
assumed  by  the  Government.  Further, 
according  to  Aviation  Week,  Mr.  Allen 
"declined  to  name  a  figure  for  the  finan- 
cial support  he  feels  his  company  needs 
to  offset  some  of  the  production  costs  but 
he  said  'It  is  in  the  billions.'  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  are  bewildered 
by  this  turn  of  events,  wondering  how  it 
is  possible  proponents  of  the  SST— and 
the  White  House,  too,  which  certainly 
should  know  better — were  so  poorly  in- 
formed about  the  additional  financial 
burdens  which  would  have  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Government  If  the  contract  were 
to  be  revived.  It  is  obvious  the  contractors 
were  unwilling  to  make  the  further  major 
expenditures  required  of  them  under  the 
contract,  expenditures  which  might  very 
well  jeopardize  the  financial  stability  of 
their  companies. 

This  SST  contract  was  terminated  on 
March  25.  It  ought  to  be  allowed  to  die. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Chair  would  not  call 
special  orders  prior  to  the  completion  of 
all  the  business  of  the  House.  However, 
we  are  waiting  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  the  Chair  requests  the  Indulgence  of 
the  House  in  this  matter,  but,  if  any 
Member  objects,  the  Chair  will  not  call 
the  special  orders.  However.  In  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
will  call  the  special  orders,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  at  this  time. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  FEE  EXEMPTION 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  genUeman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  Members'  attention  H.R. 
7401.  a  bill  I  have  introduced  to  exempt 
citizens  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over 
from  paying  entrance  or  additional  fees 
to  our  national  parks  and  other  recrea- 
tion areas  operated  by  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  been 
contacted  on  several  occasions  by  in- 
dividual constituents  who  have  requested 
me  to  promote  such  legislation.  By  and 
large,  the  view  expressed  to  me  is  that, 
prior  to  retirement,  they  did  not  have  the 
time  to  enjoy  our  national  parks,  and 
now  that  they  are  retired  they  cannot 
afford  to  visit  the  parks  on  thrir  low  fixed 
income. 

Being  an  outdoors  enthusiast,  myself, 
I  sympathize  greatly  with  their  desire  to 
spend  as  much  free  time  as  possible  en- 
Joying  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  our 
parks  and  wilderness  areas. 

Although  the  fees  charged  for  entry  to 
these  recreation  areas  are  relatively 
small  and  seem  entirely  reasonable  to 
most  of  us,  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  this  small  amount  Is  more  than 
many  elderly  can  afford. 

A  very  large  number  of  retired  Gov- 
ernment workers  and  other  retirees  re- 
side in  Prince  Georges  and  Prince  Charles 
Counties  which  make  up  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maryland.  Most  of 
these  retirees  today  are  having  difficulty 
msong  for  the  necessities  of  life  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  living  in  this  area.  As  a 
result,  our  senior  citizens  in  their  re- 
tirement years  are  having  to  forego  many 
of  the  pleasures  of  life  to  pay  their  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  buy  food  and  clothes, 
and  pay  their  medic«d  insurance  and 
bills.  Recreation  expenses  are  among  the 
first  to  be  cut  from  the  family  budget. 

Although  the  Golden  Eagle  passport, 
the  entry-fee  program  to  our  national 
parks  instituted  in  recent  years,  now 
costs  only  $10  annually  and  can  be  used 
without  limitation  for  the  period  of  a 
year,  in  many  areas  there  are  additional 
user  fees  for  camping  and  other  activi- 
ties. I  am  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  to 
be  realized  to  our  parks  and  recreation 
system  through  the  Gkdden  Eagle  pro- 
gram and  have  supported  authorizing 
legislation  in  the  House.  However,  I  do 
feel  In  all  probability  that  very  little  of 
the  money  obtained  through  this  pro- 
gram is  received  from  saalor  citizens. 


While  little  would  be  lost  In  the  way  of 
financial  support  for  development  of  our 
parks,  a  great  deal  would  be  gained  by 
our  Nation's  20  million  or  more  senior 
citizens  who  would  be  encouraged  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  recreation,  na- 
tional beauty,  and  serenity  to  be  found 
in  our  national  parks,  wilderness  areas, 
national  seashores,  and  other  recreation 
areas  of  our  Nation. 

This  and  similar  bills  are  presently  im- 
der  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  posi- 
tive action  wiU  be  taken  on  this  proposal 
by  the  committee  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  lend  their  sui>port  to  its  approval. 


based  in  Hong  Kong  under  the  ^ective 
control  of  Red  Chinese  Interests.  None- 
theless, I  urge  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue to  do  all  that  it  can  to  choke  off 
this  source  of  supply  as  a  further  im- 
portant aspect  of  Its  overall  efforts  to 
wind  down  the  war. 
The  statistics  follow: 

FREE  WORLD  FUG  SHIPS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM  1971 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves Eis  individuals  tmd  as  a  nation. 

As  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  Hoarce  Mann's 
first  task  was  to  make  people  want  to 
improve  their  public  schools.  His  sec- 
ond Job  was  to  show  people  how  the 
schools  could  be  improved.  The  reforms 
that  he  Instituted  soon  spread  to  other 
States.  Mann's  name  stands  high  on  the 
list  of  those  who  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  better  educa- 
tion of  our  Nation's  children. 


Unitad 

Kingdom 

Somali 

Total 

January 

2 

1 

3 

February 

5 

1 

6 

March 

3 

2 

S 

April 

5 

I 

6 

Totol 

IS 

S 

20 

TOTAL  OF  SIX  VESSELS  FLYING 
FLAGS  OF  NON-COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES  ARRIVING  IN  NORTH 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Chamberlain)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  April  there  were  a  total  of  six  ves- 
sels flying  the  flags  of  non- Communist 
countries  arriving  in  North  Vietnam  ac- 
cording to  information  made  available  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
include  five  vessels  of  British  registry  and 
one  of  the  Somali  Republic.  For  the  first 
4  months  of  1971  this  amounts  to  a 
total  of  20  such  EUTlvals,  all  under  these 
two  flags,  which  compares  favorably  to 
the  23  arrivals  during  January  to  April, 
1970  and  to  the  37  arrivals  during  the 
same  period  in  1969.  These  figures  show 
again  the  progress  being  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  level  of  this  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Hanoi  regime. 

In  1970,  ships  fiylng  5  different  non- 
Communist  flajgs  were  reported  in  North 
Vietnamese  ports.  These  included,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Somali  RepubUc.  Cyprus,  Singapore,  and 
Malta.  Hopefully,  the  number  of  coun- 
tries involved  will  shrink  further  al- 
though it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Somali 
Republic  has  recently  veered  very  closely 
toward  the  Communist  camp  and  that 
the  British-flag  vessels  involved  are  re- 
portedly owned  by  shipping  companies 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  YAZOO  CITY 
HERALD 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  salute  the  Yazoo  City  Herald  in 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  which  celebrates  this 
week  the  beginning  of  its  lOOth  year  of 
continuous  service.  The  newspaper  still 
retains  its  original  motto  of  "Construc- 
tive-Conservative— Dedicated  to  the 
Service  of  Yazoo  and  Her  People." 

The  newspaper  was  founded  in  1872  by 
James  P.  Clark,  who  later  moved  to 
Arkansas  to  become  Governor  and  U.S. 
Senator.  The  present  editor  is  Norman 
A.  Mott  ni.  The  newspaper  has  been  in 
his  family  since  1914  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  his  grandfather. 

Mr.  Mott  has  carried  on  the  great  tra- 
dition of  the  Yazoo  City  Herald  which 
has  won  for  it  recognition  for  Its  fair- 
mindedness  and  impartiality  to  all  per- 
sonages and  to  all  Issues. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  ADMINI8TRA- 
TION  ON  THE  MANSFIELD  AMEND- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Aspm)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  voice  strong  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  Is  scheduled  for  a 
vote  tomorrow  in  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  which  would  cut  the  310.000 
U.S.  troops  presenUy  in  Europe  in  half 
would  be  an  unwise,  unfortunate,  £ind 
inappropriate  action  at  this  time. 

I  believe  we  should  make  significant 
cutbacks  in  this  year's  defense  budget, 
and  there  are  some  very  good  arguments 
for  making  cuts  in  the  manpower  area. 
But  there  are  better  places  to  do  it  than 
in  our  troop  strength  in  Europe — which 
Is  dlrecUy  related  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  would  much  prefer  to  reduce  the 
number  of  active  divisions  stationed  In 
the  United  States. 

We  presenUy  have  four  Active  and  six 
Reserve  divisions  In  the  United  States 
earmarked  for  the  defense  of  Europe. 
I  think  we  could  cut  back  there,  or  on  di- 
visions earmarked  for  Asia,  far  more 
safely  than  we  could  on  our  4V'3  divisions 
In  Europe — since  the  flexibility  of  the 
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Reserve  troops  In  the  United  States  ^ 
so  severely  limited.  By  the  time  we  could 
transport  the  backup  troops  In  the  United 
States  to  Europe  to  fight  In  a  ground 
war,  that  war  could  be  over.  , 

I  think  there  is  room  to  reduce  our 
troop  strength  in  Europe  somewhat,  biit 
that  should  be  accomplished  not  on  tl^ 
basis  of  a  unilateral  decree,  but  through 
negotiations  between  our  Government 
and  the  governments  of  oiu-  NATO  alliefi. 
If  aaiy  cutbEUjks  are  made  In  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Europe,  those  cutbacl^ 
should  be  made  from  the  logistics  an|d 
supply  troops,  not  from  combat  forcep. 

I  believe  we  should  be  very  cautioUs 
In  not  overreacting  to  the  tragedy  (^f 
Vietnam  by  indiscriminately  cutting  aiU 
areas  of  the  defense  budget.  I  think  \^e 
can  cut  significant  amounts  of  fat  out  ^f 
the  defense  budget  in  manpower,  re- 
search and  development,  and  procure- 
ment, as  well  as  eliminating  much  of  the 
waste  and  cost  overruns  in  defense  con- 
tracts. But  I  believe  that  to  insist  on  la 
cut  in  the  U.S.  troop  level  in  Western  Eii- 
rope  would  be  a  misttike,  and  would  dam- 
age our  national  security. 

CX3NSUMER  REPORTING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloi 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fro^i 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes.  J 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
someone  who  has  been  active  in  the  con- 
sumer movement  since  the  mid-1960's,  I 
have  watched  the  news  media  develop 
its  coverage  of  this  area.  ' 

Consumer  affairs  is  probably  the  single 
topic  of  news  coverage  that  most  directly 
affects  every  newspaper  and  magaziiie 
reader  and  radio  and  television  listener. 
Yet  it  is  probably  the  most  neglected 
area  of  reportage.  I 

Some  of  the  reasons  are  chronicled  tn 
the  latest  issue  of  Columbia  Joumalistn 
Review  by  Francis  X.  Pollock,  executlte 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Consumers 
Union,  publishers  of  Consiuner  Reporte. 

Mr.  Pollock  Is  an  articulate  and  ex- 
perienced observer  of  consumer  joumaJ- 
Ism.  He  tells  of  the  problems  and  pres- 
sures that  operate  in  news  coverage. 

One  incident  Involved  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  an  article  comparing 
prices  of  prescription  drugs  among  30 
area  pharmacies.  The  story,  written  by 
the  paper's  consumer  reporter,  Douglas 
Bloomfleld,  was  never  printed.  Plajn 
Dealer  editors  said  the  reason  was  that 
the  article  failed  to  consider  variations 
In  the  cost  of  doing  business  among  tlie 
stores  surveyed.  Mr.  Pollock's  report  of 
the  Incident  shows  clearly  that  the 
article  did.  In  fact,  explain  cost  factots. 

Incidentally.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation— HH.  4423 — which  would  permit 
pharmacies  to  advertise  the  price  of  pre- 
scription drugs — a  practice  now  pro- 
hibited In  many  States.  I 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bloot^- 
fleld's  unpublished  article  on  drug  prices 
and  am  Inserting  it  In  the  Record  with  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Pollock's  piece  of  consvmilBr 
reporting,  as  follows: 

PRXaCBimON    PRICXS   VarT   STORZ-TO-STOHfC 

(By  Doiiglas  Bloomfleld) 
TIte  cost  of  «Tii"g  yotir  prescrlptloni  c^ 
v&ry  several  hundred  percent  for  the  saijie 


medicine,  depending  on  where  you  shop,  a 
Plain  Dealer  survey  showed. 

A  reporter  visited  30  drug  stores  selected 
at  random  throughout  the  Cleveland  area 
with  Identical  prescriptions  for  30  capsules 
of  tetracycline,  a  commonly  used  broad  spec- 
trum antibiotic. 

Prices  ranged  from  11.79  to  $4.80.  The 
average  was  (3.09. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings: 

Twenty-three  different  prices  were  charged 
at  30  different  stores  to  fill  the  identical 
prescription. 

The  highest-priced  store  charged  268% 
the  amount  of  the  lowest-priced  store  for 
Identical  medicine. 

Discount  or  mass  merchandising  stores 
tended  to  charge  less  than  neighborhood 
stores. 

Prices  were  slightly  higher  In  low  income 
areas  than  In  middle  and  upper  Income  ones. 

Chain  stores  tended  to  undersell  the  Inde- 
pendents, but  all  were  charging  prices 
at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Prices  varied  from  store  to  store  of  the 
same  chain  In  every  Instance. 

Independent  stores  tended  to  charge  more 
If  located  In  medical  arts  buildings  along 
with  offices  of  several  doctors. 

Because  the  prescriptions  were  written  for 
generic  tetracycline,  without  any  brand 
name  specified,  pharmacists  had  a  wide 
choice  of  brands  to  choose  from.  All  tetra- 
cycline sold  to  the  public  must  be  certified 
by  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  meet  Identical  standards  for  Identity, 
strength  and  purity. 

Only  two  of  the  pharmacies  filled  the  PD 
prescriptions  with  brand-name  capsules 
(Sumycln  by  Squibb).  All  others  dispensed 
the  generic  antibiotic.  Twenty-one  used 
Identical  looking  unmarked  orange  and  yel- 
low capsules.  The  major  drug  makers  put 
their  brand  name  on  the  capsules. 

Generic  tetracycline  Is  available  to  drug 
stores  for  as  little  as  1.3  cents  a  capsule,  or 
39  cents  for  the  30-cap8ule  perscrlptlon; 
brand-name  capsules  run  about  8  cents  each, 
according  to  several  druggists. 

No  law  dictates  how  much  a  drug  store 
may  charge  retail  customers  for  prescription 
medicine. 

All  but  one  of  the  druggists  filled  the 
prescriptions  with  the  correct  number  of 
capsules,  30.  Adelsteln's  Pharmacy,  7824 
Cedar  Avenue  N.E.  put  only  24  In  the  bottle. 
That  store's  price  was  $3.28,  rtlghtly  higher 
than  the  average  for  other  stores  In  low-ln- 
oome  areas. 

Higher  prices  were  common  In  poor  neigh- 
borhoods. Pharmacists  say  there  are  many 
good  reasons  why. 

The  cost  of  doing  business  Is  frequently 
greater  In  such  areas,  they  explained.  Insur- 
ance la  hard  to  get.  If  not  actually  Impossible 
in  some  places.  It  also  Is  difficult  to  hire 
people  to  work  there.  Crime  problems  are 
greater — there  are  large  losses  due  to  shop- 
lifting, holdups  and  the  like. 

Some  stores  have  stopped  filling  prescrip- 
tions In  high  dime  areas  because  they  fear 
their  narcotics  and  other  drugs  are  too 
tempting  tui  Invitation  for  unwelcome 
visitors. 

The  ixwr  pay  more  for  another  reason,  too. 
Most  do  not  enjoy  the  mobility  of  the  more 
affiuent  consumer  who  has  a  car  and  can 
shop  around  for  the  beet  price.  The  poor 
often  have  no  choice,  and  have  become  a  <xp- 
tlve  audience  for  a  dwindling  ntmiber  of 
merchants.  Lack  of  ocmipetltlon  tends  to 
drive  prices  up. 

Chain  and  so-called  discount  stores  are 
rare  in  Cleveland's  black  ghetto  areas.  In 
fact,  prescription-filling  pharmacies  of  any 
kind  are  hard  to  find  there. 

One  pharmacist  who  used  to  work  In  an 
Irmer-clty  chain  store  said  he  routinely  In- 
creased prices  on  all  prescriptions  to  make  up 
for  higher  losses  In  the  rest  of  the  store  due 
to  pilferage  and  theft. 

Shopping  for  the  best  price  on  a  prescrip- 
tion can  be  difficult. 


Although  Ohio  and  Florida  are  the  only 
states  which  do  not  prohibit  advertising  of 
drug  prices,  consumers  are  not  llkMy  to  find 
a  sale  on  drugs  advertised  In  their  news- 
papers. Pharmacists  generally  oppose  the 
practice. 

Robert  J.  Rwnenyl,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Academy  of  Pharmacy,  said  his  group 
takes  "a  dim  view"  of  advertising  drug  prices. 
"They  are  dangerous  drugs  and  (advertis- 
ing) perhaps  makes  youngsters  more  fa- 
mUlar  with  the  names  of  drugs  which  they 
have  no  need  for,"  he  said. 

If  persons  with  prescriptions  want  to  know 
how  much  It  will  cost  to  have  them  filled, 
they  should  go  from  store  to  store  asking, 
he  said.  Remenyl  added  he  would  not  quote 
any  prices  over  the  phone. 

Remenyl  Is  a  pharmacist  at  Pord-Leader 
Drugs,  4280  Pulton  Avenue  S.W.,  which 
charged  $4.47  to  fill  the  PD's  prescription. 
That  was  $1.38  above  the  average. 

As  drug  stores  wUl  not  advertise  prescrip- 
tion prices  and  most  refuse  to  give  them  out 
by  telephone,  the  consumer  has  Uttle  choice 
but  to  search  in  person  for  the  best  price. 
But  this  can  be  difficult,  because  fre- 
quently the  customer  needs  the  medicine 
now  and  cannot  spend  time  shopping 
around. 

The  highest  price  charged  In  the  PD  sur- 
vey was  $4.80  at  Lewis  Pharmacy,  11444  Su- 
perior Avenue  N.W.,  a  non-chain,  non-dls- 
oount  store  In  a  low-lnoome  neighborhood. 
Radio- TV  personality  Art  Llnkletter.  In  a 
commercial  for  Revco  Discount  Drug  Centers, 
asks.  "How  much  are  you  overpaying  on  your 
prescriptions?"  He  Invites  listeners  to  "shop 
and  compcure." 

The  Plain  Dealer  did.  Two  of  the  three 
Revcos  shopped  In  the  survey  charged  the 
lowest  prices  of  all  30  stores — $1.79.  Both 
used  the  same  generic  capsules  The  stores 
were  In  middle  and  middle-upper  Income 
areas. 

A  third  Bevco.  In  a  lower  Income  area, 
charged  $2.39  and  used  brand-name  capsules. 
Myron  D.  Wlnkelman,  Revco's  director  of 
pharmacy  operations,  said  company  policy 
Is  to  fill  generic  prescriptions  generically. 
The  store  that  used  the  brand-name  capsules 
was  out  of  the  generic,  he  reported  after 
checking  with  the  pharmacist. 

Revco  policy,  Wlnkelman  added,  calls  for 
uniform  pricing  at  all  the  company's  stores. 
Gray  Drug  Stores,  the  largest  drug  chain 
In  Ohio,  advertise  "prescription  prices  that 
are  oocnparable  or  lower  than  any  other  drug 
outlet." 

They  were  comparable  to  many  but  far 
from  being  lower  than  drug  outlets  In  the 
PD  survey.  Prices  at  the  four  Gray's  sampled 
were  from  62  cents  to  $1.20  above  the  bot- 
tom. But  they  were  generally  below  the  aver- 
age for  chain  drug  stores. 

All  four  charged  different  prices,  ranging 
from  $2.41  In  Cleveland  Heights,  a  middle- 
upper  Income  white  area,  to  $2.99  at  E.  106th 
Street  and  Euclid  Avenue.  In  a  black  ghetto 
area. 

Ilils  Is  counter  to  com,pany  policy,  accord- 
ing to  Harol  Klawltter.  Gray's  manager  of 
prescription  services. 

"We  have  a  pricing  schedule  we  hope  Is  be- 
ing followed."  he  told  The  Plain  Dealer.  "I 
wasn't  aware  of  anyone  not  following  them." 
He  added  It  Is  possible  three  of  the  phar- 
macists may  have  misread  their  schedules, 
which  caU  for  a  price  of  $2.41  for  30  capsiiles 
of  generic  tetracycline  manufactured  by 
Strong.  Cobb.  Amer.  All  four  PD  prescrip- 
tions were  filled  with  the  same  capsules. 

Two  neighboring  Gray's  at  Severenoe 
Center.  Cleveland  Heights,  charged  different 
prices.  The  pharmacy  In  the  Severence  Medi- 
cal Arts  Building  was  9  cents  lower  ($2.41  vs. 
$2.50)  than  the  store  on  the  mall  In  the 
shopiplng  center. 

Two  Super  X  stores  filled  PD  prescriptions- 
with  the  same  capiwles  but  were  79  cents 
apart  In  their  prices. 

The  higher  price  ($2.99)  was  at  the  store 
at     4417     Northfield     Road,     WarrensvlUe 
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Heights,  a  middle  Income  area.  The  store  at 
3028  Clark  Avenue  N.W.,  a  low  Income  area, 
charged  $2.20.  Average  discount  dnig  store 
price  was  $2.60. 

A  third  Super  X.  1014  E.  162d  Street,  used 
a  name  brand  and  charged  $3J7.  The  only 
other  store  of  the  30  surveyed  dls^nslng 
that  brand,  a  Revee.  charged  $2.40. 

There  was  a  60-cent  gap  between  prices 
charged  by  two  Jay  Discount  Drug  stores  for 
the  same  capsules.  The  higher  price.  $3.49. 
was  m  the  store  at  13108  Buckeye  Road  8.E., 
a  low  Income  area.  A  Jay  In  a  more  affiuent 
neighborhood,  14031  Piirttas  Avenue  S.W., 
charged  $2.89. 

Prices  at  Marshall  Drug  Co.  stores  were 
within  a  dime  of  the  all-store  average.  The 
downtown  pharmacy  at  Euclid  Avenue  and 


E.  9th  Street  charged  $3.10  for  the  same 
capsules  that  were  $3  in  the  Marshall's  at 
19873  Detroit  Avenue,  Rocky  River. 

Leader  Drug  Stores  are  independently 
owned  pharmacies  that  utilize  cooperative 
chain-type  purchasing  methods. 

The  three  Leader  stores  surveyed  by  the 
PD  charged  three  different  prices  for  iden- 
tical capsules.  The  lowest  price  was  in  the 
downtown  store  at  1400  E.  9th  Street,  $2J>5. 

The  one  at  20300  Harvard  Avenue  8.E. 
charged  $3.60  and  at  4380  Pulton  Avenue 
S.W.  the  price  was  $4.47. 

Consumers  can  save  money  by  asking  their 
doctors  to  prescribe  medicine  by  its  generic 
rather  than  brand  name — all  meet  the  same 
government  standards  of  quality  regardless 
of  price. 


But  as  long  as  druggists  refuse  to  adver- 
tise prescription  prices  in  the  mass  medU 
market  place  (the  way  they  do  every  other 
Item  they  sell) ,  the  consumer  has  no  chdos 
but  to  shop  around  for  the  best  buy. 

Here  Is  a  capsule  view  of  the  PD  survey 
on  drug  prices: 


Ran|«    Avtrat« 


All  30  drug  stores 'k^S  *2  ?! 

Independent  storw  (11) ^^M  !2  lH 

Chiin  stores  (19) IS"?!!  IVi 

Discount  drug  storei(ll) IJHS  ?fS 

Nondiscountitores(19) tlHS  1,1 

Low  income  areas  (12) ^-JH-SS  I  iS 

Middle  and  upper  irKomt  ifsss  (IS). .  1. 79-4. 47  3. 04 

Downtown  (2) 2.9S-3.19  3.07 


Store  and  locatioii 


Diug 


More  or 

lets  than 

Pries  averaga 


Revco  Discount   Drug   Center.   18225   Miles  Ave.. 

Warrensville  Heights -. .-.....-.--  G 

Revco  Discount  Drug  Center.  27500  Chagnn  Blvd., 

Orange  Village...  -..--.. -----  G 

Super  X.  3086  Clark  Ave.  SW.  ..-.....-r..-.  G 

Revco  Discount  Drug  Center,  12603  Buckeye  M  SE  -  B 
Grey  Drug  Stores,  Severence  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  b 

Severence  Circle.  Cleveland  Heights -:---,----  '' 

Gray    Drug    Stores,    Severence    Center,    Cleveland 

Wo<5fand-IUnd  Cut-Rate  Orug,'r(ic.,  5420  Woodland 

Ayg      SE  G 

Beachwood'Apothecary,  La  Place.  2101  Richmond 

Rd.,  Beachwood g 

Gray  Drug  Co..  1958  W.  25th  St g 

The  W.  14th  St.  Drug  Co.,  2662  W.  14th  St..        .....  G 

Jay  Discount  Drug  Store.  14031  Puritas  Ave..  S.W G 

LMder  Drugs.  UOO  E.  9th  St. - .---  0 

Cedar  Center  Pharmacy,  13922  Cedar  Rd.,  Univeraity 
Heights <• 


$1.79 

L79 
2.2$ 
2.40 

2.41 

tso 

2.M 

160 
2. 75 
2.7S 
2.01 
2.0S 

2.98 


-J1.30 

-1.30 
-.89 
-.69 

-.68 

-.59 

-.59 

-.49 
-.34 
-.34 
-.20 
-.14 

-.11 


Store  and  location 


Drug 


Gray  Drug  Star  Co..  10412  Euclid  Ave G 

Super  X,  4417  Northfield  Rd.,  WarrensvlUe  Heights...  G 
Manhall  Drug  Co..  19875  Detroit  Rd.,  Rocky  River....  G 

Honecker  &  Rehburg.  3100  W.  25th  St fi 

Uncle  Bill't.  Emery  and  Northfield  Rdt.SE G 

Marshall  Drug  Co..  903  Euclid  Ave G 

Friendly  Discount  Drug,  23176  Emery  Rd.,  Warrens- 
vlUe Heights G 

Adelstein!  Pharmacy,  7824  Cedar  Ava,  SE. G 

Super  X,  1014  E.  152d  St B 

Jay  Discount  Drug.  13108  Bucke¥eRd„SE G 

Prescription  Center  Pharmacy,  12409  Lorain  Ave.,  NW.  G 

Siers  Leader  Drugs,  20800  Harvard  Ave.,  SE G 

Clifton  Drug  Co..  11534  Clifton  Blvd..  NW G 

Village  Square  Reull.  27299  Chagrin  Blvd.,  SE 6 

Herd-Leader  Drugs.  4260  Peltor  Rd.,  SW G 

Barters  Pharmacy.  1464  H.  105th  St G 

Lewis  Pharmacy,  11444  Superior  Ave.,  NE G 


More  or 

less  than 

Pries 

average 

2.99 

-$.10 

2.99 

-.10 

S.00 

-.09 

xoo 

-.09 

3.00 

-.09 

J.  19 

+.10 

s.t» 

+.10 

a.2s 

+.16 

1.27 

+.18 

a.« 

+.40 

2.99 

+.41 

S.09 

+•11 

l:S 

+.s$ 

+1.19 

4.47 

+1.9$ 

4.M 

+1.41 

4.00 

+1.10 

Note-  These  are  the  stores  surveyed  by  The  Plain  Dealer  and  the  prK:es  they  charg«l.  The  G  means  generic  drup  were  used,  and  B  connote,  a  brandnam.  capsule.  The  column  on  the  right 


tellshow  much  more  or  less  that  store  charged  than  the  J3.09  average  for  all  pharmacies. 


Consumer  Reportino:  Undehdevkloped 

RXCION 

(By  Francis  Pollock) 
Where  were  the  Jo\xmallats  In  the  years 
when  Ralph  Nader  was  working  on  Unsafe  at 
Any  SpeedT  If  the  consuming  public  doesn't 
know  enough  about  what  It's  buying  It  can- 
not protect  Itself,  govemmentally  or  other- 
wise. The  way  to  defend  the  market  system 
Is  to  be  sure  that  Information,  an  essential 
ingredient  of  any  healthy  market  or  any 
healthy  democracy.  Is  adequate. — Max  Ways, 
Fortune,  October,  1989. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration, In  a  study  for  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  evaluated  Interest  in  240 
Items  of  news-editorial  matter  and  adver- 
tisements from  all  media.  Of  the  twenty-flve 
listed  subjects  In  which  readers  expressed 
the  most  Interest,  six  dealt  with  consiuner 
niatters — a  total  second  only  to  the  nine  deal- 
ing with  the  Indochina  war  or  war-related 
deaths.  Three  of  the  top  six  items  concerned 
consumer  matters:  a  new  vaccine  for  a  child- 
hood disease,  a  brand  of  dried  food  being 
removed  on  order  from  stores  because  of  a 
health  question,  and  a  mandated  reduction 
in  local  electric  rates. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  puWlc  is 
concerned  about  consumer  matters.  There 
also  Is  no  question  that  the  news  media  have 
begun  to  respond  to  this  concern. 

In  January,  1970,  when  about  fifty  persons 
showed  up  at  a  meeting  for  consvimer  writers 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  one  participant  re- 
marked that  a  similar  gathering  a  few  years 
before  might  have  been  held  in  a  phone 
booth.  Today  the  niunber  of  persons  writing 
fulltlme  about  consiuner  matters  Is  probably 
closer  to  200.  At  least  a  dozen  major  papers 
have  weekly  constimer  pages  or  fulltlme 
consumer  bureaus,  and  both  AP  and  UPI 
have  started  consumer  beats  within  the  past 
year.  In  broadcasting,  one  chain.  Westing- 
house,  has  seven  consumer  reporters,  and 
each  of  the  networks  has  a  handful  of  people 
who  stay  cloee  to  oonatimer  affairs. 


<5ne  experience  of  Consumers  Union  pro- 
Tides  another  measure  of  progress.  Two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  CO  became  concerned  about 
a  toy  blowgim  whose  "darts"  could  inad- 
vertently be  Inhaled.  In  Philadelphia  alone 
darts  were  recovered  from  the  lungs  of  eleven 
children.  Because  more  than  4,000,000  blow- 
guns  had  been  distributed  for  sale  In  the 
forthcoming  Christmas  season,  CU  sent  re- 
ports on  the  problem  to  nearly  every  new 
orgtoilsation  In  the  coimtry.  Not  one  touched 
it.  Two  years  later,  a  CU  press  conference 
about  eight  dangerous  toys  made  front  pages 
across  the  U.S. 

And  cot  long  ago,  when  a  consiuner  re- 
porter who  had  been  invited  to  address  CaU- 
fomla  editors  called  Ralph  Nader  for  an  opin- 
ion. Nader  declared,  "Consiuner  news  really 
has  arrived— the  Chicago  Tribune  now  has  a 
consumer  reporter."  (The  fact  Is  that  the 
Tribune  has  three  reporters  writing  about 
consumer  matters  at  least  part  of  the  time.) 
Consumer  news  may  have  "arrived"  in 
some  media  organizations.  But  Its  acceptance 
Is  far  from  universal.  And  serious  problems 
remain.  [See  "(Sonsumer  News:  A  Mixed  Re- 
port," Spring,  1967.]  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent U  the  attitude  of  segments  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  dominant  tendency  to 
date — at  least  among  some  business  lead- 
ers— has  not  been  to  applaud  the  news  me- 
dia for  the  kind  of  candid  reporting  that,  as 
Max  Ways  has  written,  can  help  protect  and 
foster  the  market  system.  Rather  It  has  been, 
as  one  observer  puts  it,  to  condemn  the  press 
and  broadcasting  for  "  'distorted'  and  'un- 
balanced' reporting  on  business  objectives, 
practices,  and  achievements."  ThU  criticism, 
says  consumer-marketing  consultant  William 
Nlgut  in  Supermarketing  magazine.  Is  mani- 
fested "in  efforts  to  discredit  courageous  con- 
sumer leaders  and  to  mute  the  media's  re- 
porting of  news  unfavorable  to  the  business 
community."    Evidence    of    such    action    is 

abundant.  ^  ..  ..^ 

When  New  York  magazine  published  the 
first  of  Its  monthly  consumer  sections  last 
winter.  Ad  Daily,  which  calls  Itself  "the  na- 
tional newsletter  of  advertising  and  market- 


ing," published   an  editorial   entitled  why 

SHOITU)    ADVErnSBKS    8X7PPOST    "CONSTTMIllSr" 

MACAZiKE?  After  listing  magazines  "waging 
this  undisguised  war  on  business"  (the  list 
Included  Good  Housekeeping,  Parents,  La- 
dies' Home  Journal  and  Reader's  Digest).  Ad 
Daily  then  suggested  that  a  businessman  has 
no  responsibility  "to  'support'  media  which  is 
[sicl  obviously  out  to  get  him." 

WllUam  Nlgut  quoted  one  marketing  exec- 
utive as  proposing  to  the  Calorie  Oontrol 
Council  last  December  that  an  Association  of 
American  Business  be  formed  with  a  naisslon 
of  "harnessing  the  power  of  the  press"  aa 
consumer  Issues.  "It's  not  hard  to  find  stories 
In  our  newspapers,  magazines,  on  radio  and 
television  that  attack  one  or  more  elements 
of  business,"  the  executive  said,  "but  try  to 
find  examples  of  great  press  coverage  where 
business  has  fought  back."  Nlgut  also  quotes 
Federal  Trade  Ownmlssloner  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  as  telling  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  that  he  Is  "scared"  of  "Bishop 
Ralph  Nader"  and  his  "pimply-faced  boys." 
Noting  that  Nader  has  had  wide  coverage  In 
the  media,  Dixon  added,  "I  haven't  any  more 
respect  for  the  media."  Business  leaders,  says 
Nlgut.  "have  stayed  back,  hoping  that  Ralph 
Nader  would  blow  away,  but  they  now  recog- 
nize this  guy  and  others  like  him  are  here  to 
stay,  and  they're  starting  to  fight  back." 

Mention  of  "harnessing  the  power  of 
the  press"  recalls  the  1962  boast  of  Paul 
WUlls.  then  president  of  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers al  America,  that  he  had  met  with 
the  management  of  the  nation's  top  maga- 
zines "to  discuss  the  facts  of  life  covering 
advertlser-medla  relationships."  After  point- 
ing out  that  GMA  members  would  spend 
$1.2  bllUon  m  advertising  In  1962,  WUlls  said 
"we  suggested  to  the  publishers  that  the  day 
was  here  when  their  editorial  and  business 
department  might  better  understand  their 
Interdependency  relationships  as  they  affect 
the  operating  revenues  of  their  company: 
and  as  their  operations  may  affect  the  adver- 
tiser—their  bread  and  butter."  He  then  re- 
lated the  success  of  his  efforts:  a  fiood  of 
articles  that  "wUl  surely  help  to  create  a 
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better  understanding  of  this  Lndiistry  anq  a 
favorable  public  attitude  toward  It."  Amotig 
tbe  magazines  which  WlUia  says  responded  to 
his  urging:  Look,  Reader's  Digest,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladles* 
Home  Journal,  and  Life. 

A  more  recent  example  Involved  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  In  April  of  1970,  Dfcn 
Penslero.  Jr.,  took  exception  to  a  Plain 
Dealer  editorial  chiding  the  Thomas  J.  L^- 
ton  Company  for  Informing  Its  distributors — 
but  not  the  public — that  one  of  Its  prod- 
ucts might  contain  salmonella  bacteria.  Since 
Penslero  Is  the  Cleveland  area  food  broker 
for  about  thirty  national  food  companies 
(eighteen  at  which,  he  says,  "are  consistent 
prtnt  advertisers"),  he  let  them  know  1^ 
feelings,  too,  advising  them  "It  Is  not  In 
their  Interest  to  advertise  In  the  Clevelatid 
Plain  Dealer.-  How  effective  Is  such  aid- 
vice?  "They  place  their  advertising  whfre 
their  brokers  ask  them  to  place  It,"  sqys 
Penslero.  "Oenerally  speaking,  they'll  jlo 
what  the  brokers  ask  them  to  do." 

Llpton's,  through  Its  vice  president  tor 
marketing  services,  Oscar  J.  Nickel,  denies 
that  any  advertising  was  canceled.  Nickel  Is 
contradicted,  however,  not  only  by  PenslVo 
but  by  Upton's  Cleveland  area  market  ma|i- 
ager  Bert  Selbert  and  by  PD  advertising  man- 
ager William  Lostoskl.  The  latter  Insists  thBt 
the  loss  amoimted  to  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  Regardless  of  the  sunount,  the  Pi>'8 
business  department  complained  to  editor- 
publisher  Thomas  Vail. 

Only  last  July.  Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln  of 
New  York  accused  the  food  Industry  of  e(t- 
ertlng  advertising  pressure  In  such  a  wiy 
"that  the  public  cannot  look  to  the  news 
media  for  full  and  balanced  coverage  of  con- 
sumer questions."  Parbstein  said  he  had  uti- 
covered  "more  than  twenty  case  histories  of 
supermarkets  and  food  manufacturers  ait- 
temptlng  to  lue  their  advertising  to  elimi- 
nate unfavorable  coverage,  and  to  secure  fkk- 
vorable  coverage  under  the  guise  of  newt." 
The  ultimate  objective,  Parbstein  said,  '♦is 
to  keep  the  consumer  in  the  dark  as  to  exist- 
ing abuses  and  the  need  for  leglslatlTe 
remedies." 

Tbe  consumer,  meanwhile.  Is  getting  more 
testy.  In  E>ecember,  when  CBS"  60  Minutes 
pos^oned  a  scheduled  report  on  toy  safety 
for  two  weeks.  It  received  so  many  letters 
from  angry  consumers  that  Mike  Wallace 
opened  the  Dec.  22  program  this  way : 

Two  weeks  ago  on  60  Minutes,  we  had 
scheduled  a  "Consumer  Report"  on  toy8.T,t 
the  last  moment  we  decided  to  postpone  at 
till  tonight.  Seldom  have  we  received  mote, 
or  angrier,  mall. 

Between  these  contending  forces  stan^ 
the  be-leaguered  reporter  who  believes  thut 
Journalism  must  be  as  free  to  report  on  tfce 
marketplace  as  on  other  subjects,  and  hfes 
made  the  marketplace  his  beat.  Be  oft^n 
finds  himself  In  muddy  waters.  Miles  CuA- 
nlngham,  who  inaugurated  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin's  consumer  beat  two  years  ago  ftt 
the  request  of  managing  editor  George  %. 
Packard  3d,  says  he  was  given  "carte  blanclie 
to  write  'what  had  to  be  written.' "  Tlte 
trouble,  at  least  at  first,  was  that  middli- 
level  editors  often  killed  or  emasc\ilated  his 
copy  on  the  grounds  that  such  reporting  w*s 
not  what  the  paper  wanted.  In  time,  the  situ- 
ation was  corrected.,  and  the  Bulletin  tod^y 
runs  most  of  the  consumer  copy  that  Cu4- 
nlngham  writes. 

Many  consiimer  writers  chafe  at  obstacles 
such  as  the  tradition  of  not  "naming  names," 
Several  note  that  it  la  not  enough  to  be  able 
to  document  shortcomings  and  let  the  othtr 
side  be  heard;  they  sometimes  are  required 
also  to  defend  their  "Intent"  before  a  stojy 
will  be  considered  for  publication.  Because 
the  consumer  reporter's  beat  tends  to  Qe 
wide-ranging,  there  are  occasional  and  un- 
avoidable conflicts  with  other  departments 
(particularly  food,  real  estate,  and  business) , 
which  complain  if  an  outolder  Tent\u«s  Inl  o 


their  territory,  especicUly  if  his  reporting 
points  up  shortcomings  In  their  own  cover- 
age. And  because  vigorous  consumer  report- 
ing not  only  raises  the  specter  of  lost  ad- 
vertising but  also  of  libel  suits,  rep>orters  and 
editors  often  are  warned  by  well  heeled  busi- 
ness Interests  that  lawyers  will  "be  looking 
carefully"  at  what  they  publish.  Such  veiled 
threats,  though  usiially  bluffs,  are  nerer 
taken  lightly. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of  the 
tangle  which  Is  likely  to  result  can  be  foxmd 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  In  spring  of 
last  year  the  paper  announced  In  a  headline 
its  Intent  to  be  "first  with  consunaer  cover- 
age." Douglas  Bloomfleld,  twenty-elght-year- 
old  staff  member  who  bad  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  diligent  and  perceptive  aviation 
writer,  was  assigned  to  the  beat.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  begun  than  trouble  occurred. 

On  April  21,  he  wrote  a  memo  to  city  edi- 
tor William  Treon  calling  attention  to  tbe 
weekly  recall  reports  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  tbe  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Noting  that  the  recalls  had  received 
little  attention,  Bloomfleld  suggested  they 
woxild  make  good  sidebars  for  the  paper's 
regular  consumer  coverage.  The  response  to 
his  suggestion  came  six  days  later,  not  from 
the  city  editor,  but  from  executive  editor 
William  Ware,  who  ruled  that  the  lists  could 
be  run,  if  newsworthy.  If  any  local  retailers 
were  mentioned  on  the  lists,  said  Ware,  they 
should  be  contacted  for  comments.  This  pol- 
icy, he  wrote,  evolved  from  discussions  with 
the  paper's  general  manager  and  advertising 
manager.  Then  came  the  salmonella  incident, 
and  area  food  broker  Penslero's  campaign. 

Thus  when  another  recall  case  occurred 
the  going  was  rougher.  Shortly  before  Hal- 
loween Bloomfleld  reported  an  FDA  recall  of 
839,000  candy  bars  because  of  suspected  ro- 
dent-balr  contamination  (Rodent-hair  con- 
tamination is  something  of  a  euphemism. 
What  It  is  understood  to  mean  Is  contamina- 
tion by  rodent  feces.  Rodents,  In  cleaning 
themselves,  pull  out  hairs.  Ingest  them,  and 
expel  them  In  their  excrement.  The  excre- 
ment diffiises,  making  it  difficult  to  locate 
microscopically  or  chemically,  but  the  tell- 
tale hairs  remain.)  Bloomfleld's  story  about 
the  contaminated  candy  bars  was  forwarded 
to  Ted  Prlnciotto,  mght  managing  editor, 
and  apparently  stayed  with  him.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  Oct.  29,  an  AP  story  about  the  re- 
call got  two  paragraphs  in  the  paper. 

Other  Cleveland  media  made  much  more 
of  the  candy  recall.  And  on  Halloween  Day 
the  paper  did  run  a  locally  written  story 
about  tbe  recalls,  but  not  Bloomfleld's.  It  was 
written  by  Janet  Belghle,  the  PD's  home  eco- 
nomics editor.  Miss  Belghle's  story  was  head- 
lined CANST  SCASE  IS  MiNiMAi,  RZBX,  and  fea- 
tured such  reassuring  but  somewhat  over- 
slmplifled  statements  as,  "Rodent  hair,  while 
not  esthetic.  Is  probably  harmless." 

About  the  same  time,  Bloomfleld  asked  for 
and  received  permission  to  do  a  story  on 
prices  of  prescription  drugs  In  the  area.  Sim- 
ilar stories  had  been  done  In  other  cities,  and 
widespread  discrepancies  had  been  found  In 
prices  for  fllllng  Identical  prescriptions.  Ex- 
ecutive editor  Ware  says  be  approved  the  pro- 
posal. Bloomfleld's  story  showed  that  the 
price  for  the  same  drug  (thirty  capsxiles  of 
tetracycline)  ranged  from  $1.79  to  $4.80  in 
thirty  dnig  stores,  and  prices  were  slightly 
higher  in  low-Income  areas  than  In  mlddle- 
and  upper-middle-income  areas. 

Tbe  story  was  spiked.  Bloo«mfleld  discussed 
it  with  city  editor  William  Treon,  who, 
Bloomfleld  says,  responded  that  he  hadnt 
taken  Into  consideration  "the  different  costs 
of  doing  business,  or  the  rents  for  different 
stores."  Russell  Reeves,  the  PD's  day  man- 
aging editor,  says:  "In  tbe  ghetto  stores, 
where  tbe  prices  are  higher,  there's  a  greater 
percentage  of  pllfera^,  and  this  would  be 
reflected  In  their  drug  prices.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  explanation  of  that." 

But    there    was    an   explanation,   in   the 


fourth   take   of  the   story  Bloomfleld  sub- 
mitted: 

Higher  prices  were  common  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods. Pharmacists  say  there  are  many 
good  reasons  why.  Tbe  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness Is  frequently  greater  in  such  areas, 
they  explained.  Insurance  is  hard  to  get, 
if  not  actually  Impossible  In  some  places. 
It  also  Is  difficult  to  hire  people  to  work  there. 
Crime  problems  are  greater — there  are  laige 
losses  due  to  shoplifting,  holdups,  and  the 
Uke. 

"Obviously,"  says  Bloomfleld,  "they  were 
Just  looking  around  for  an  excuse  to  kill  it 
and  if  they  hadn't  used  that  angle  they 
might  have  disliked  tbe  way  I  set  tbe  mar- 
gins on  my  typewriter." 

Last  fall,  after  friction  over  several  other 
features,  including  one  In  the  Simday  roto 
section  in  which  Bloomfleld  bad  taken  no 
part,  Bloomfleld  went  on  leave  for  a  Con- 
gressional fellowship.  Executive  editor  Ware 
says  tbe  paper  has  not  been  able  to  And  a 
"suitable"  replacement,  but  that  It  has  no 
intention  of  short-changing  oonsximer  news. 
A  man  In  the  Washington  bureau  has  been 
given  primary  resimnslbiUty,  mainly,  saya 
Ware,  because  "most  of  the  Initiative  for  this 
consumer  news  is  coming  out  of  Washing- 
ton." (Ware  declined  to  say  If  Bloomfleld 
would  be  reassigned  to  tbe  local  consumer 
beat  when  bis  leave  of  absence  is  con- 
cluded.) 

Meanwhile,  tbe  Cleveland  Press — the  ap- 
parent beneficiary  of  at  least  some  food  com- 
pany dissatisfaction  with  the  PD — does  not 
appear  even  to  have  attempted  the  kind  of 
reporting  that  seems  so  needed.  Herb  Kamm. 
associate  editor  of  the  Press,  says  the  paper 
does  not  see  a  need  for  a  fulltlme  local  con- 
s\imer  reporter;  It  has  access  to  material 
from  Washington  by  Arm  McFeaters,  Scrlppe- 
Howard  consumer  repyorter,  and  local  con- 
sumer stories  can  be  bandied  by  general  as- 
signment reporters. 

The  fortunes  of  consumer  reporting,  then, 
remain  uncertain,  and  advertiser  pressure 
could  tend  to  keep  tilings  that  way.  What 
should  be  done? 

One  corrective,  It  would  seem,  would  be 
more  publicity  about  incidents  of  advertiser 
pressure.  No  self-respecting  editor  would 
knuckle  under  to  a  politician's  threats.  In- 
deed, when  It  appeared  Vice  President  Agnew 
was  trying  to  Intimidate  the  news  media, 
press  organizations  began  passing  resolu- 
tions and  editorial  writers  blazed  back  in 
retaliation.  Why  cannot  tbe  same  techniques 
be  used  to  counter  attempted  sabotage  of 
Independent  consumer  reporting?  Getting 
tbe  Issue  above  board  and  keeping  It  there 
can  have  as  salutory  an  effect  on  business 
mores  as  did  revelations  of  the  fact  that 
General  Motors  bad  hired  a  detective  to  in- 
vestigate Ralph  Nader. 

Other  suggestions,  from  a  group  of  editors, 
consumer  reporters,  consumer  leaders,  and 
press  critics  who  were  asked  about  the  situa- 
tion, begin  with  overcoming  tbe  reluctance 
to  "name  names." 

About  a  year  ago,  tbe  Record,  based  In 
Hackensack.  N.J.,  ran  a  syndicated  series 
about  Inflated  claims  of  the  cosmetics  in- 
dustry. "In  a  recent  advertisement  In  an 
expensive  woman's  magazine,"  the  flrst 
article  related,  "a  cosmetics  manufacturer 
promised  ills  product  would  make  readers 
look  radiant  by  'shedding  dry  wrinkles,  sal- 
lowness,  and  nasolabial  folds.'  His  wrinkle 
remover  costs  from  $14.95  to  $46.50.  But  It 
Isn't  worth  two  cents  as  far  as  removing 
wrinkles  \a  concerned,  according  to  .  .  .  ex- 
perts to  whom  I  showed  the  product." 

Observing  that  tbe  product  name  waa 
missing  from  the  account,  one  reader  wrote 
the  p^er:  "Suppose  your  film  critic  wrote: 
'In  a  recent  fllm  showing  at  an  expensive 
Hackensack  theater,  the  distributor  promised 
great  titlllatlon  of  the  viewer's  senses,  but 
it  really  isn't  worth  tbe  price  of  the  ticket 
according  to  knowledgeable  moviegoers  with 
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whom  I  discussed  tbe  film.'  Wliat  is  so 
sacred  about  a  phony  cosmetic  product  tiiat 
prompts  you  to  play  games  with  your  read- 
ers?" Similar  absurdities  occur  again  and 
again  In  action  line  columns  with  a  policy 
of  not  "naming  names." 

There  are.  of  course,  occasional  legal  prob- 
lems connected  with  use  of  brand  names,  but 
they  are  no  different  in  prmclple  from  those 
encoimtered  m  reportmg  other  kinds  of 
news.  And  there  Is  a  question  whether  law 
firms  for  news  organizations  have  fully  ex- 
plored protections  afforded  by  tbe  fair  com- 
ment doctrine. 

Another  undesirable  practice  to  be  elimi- 
nated is  casual  prostitution  of  editorial  space. 
Every  busmess  office  must  that  an  editor  sets 
mto  type  is  an  admission  that  be  and  bis 
news  organization  have  sold  off  a  little  more 
of  their  professionalism  to  the  highest  bidder. 

There  also  should  be  a  complete  reevalua- 
tion  of  each  department  for  Its  consumer 
service  potential.  Often  this  will  not  only  re- 
veal casual  prostitutions  but  also  what  Walt 
Wurfel,  editor  of  Straus'  Editor's  Report,  calls 
the  "sins  of  omission."  These  sms  are  found 
in  abundance  on  food  pages,  where  the  possi- 
bilities of  genuine  consumer  service  are  limit- 
less but  too  often  readers  are  given  little 
more  than  recipes,  food-industry  boilerplate, 
and  an  occasional  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
t\ire  listing  of  the  most  economical  meat  and 
vegetable  buys  of  tbe  month. 

Newspapers  could  publish  complete  com- 
parative price  lists.  Compiling  such  lists 
would  not  be  as  difficult  as  might  appear, 
and  certainly  not  as  revolutionary  (one  need 
only  turn  to  tbe  stock  taJiles  on  tbe  business 
page  for  guidance).  Such  a  list  would  have 
several  desirable  effects:  it  would  enable 
housewives  to  make  rational  price  compari- 
sons that  are  now  virtually  impossible,  and  It 
would  undoubtedly  engender  far  more  loyal 
readership,  presumably  making  those  papers 
even  more  attractive  to  advertisers. 

Pood  pages  also  could  regularly  tell  the 
housewife  which  stores.  If  any,  had  been 
foimd  to  be  selling  tainted  foods  or  short- 
welglilng  meats.  They  might  regularly  and 
prominently  run  the  Food  and  Drug  t  dmm- 
Istration  recall  lists  of  adulterated  foods — 
not  only  so  that  shoppers  wouldn't  buy  them 
but  so  they  could  remove  them  from  their 
own  pantries.  Papers  could  also  give  aid  on 
home  economic  issues  that  they  now  soft- 
pedal  or  overlook  entirely — Issues  such  as 
unit  pricing  and  open-dating.  These  oould  be 
discussed  vigorously,  but  by  and  large  they 
are  not.  If  any  attention  is  given  them  It 
seems  that  It  is  usually  In  other  sections — 
and  only  then  in  connection  with  an  "event" 
such  as  consideration  of  a  bill  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

Oonsumer-minded  evaluations  of  other 
sections  could  tiun  up  similarly  useful  fea- 
tures. TravM  d^MTtments,  as  Stanford  Ses- 
»er  pointed  out  in  CJR  in  Summer,  1970, 
abound  in  prostitution  of  cons\imer  interest. 
Rwed  with  the  problem  of  wrapping  copy 
•round  lucrative  travel  advertising,  many 
editors  willingly  print  artl<ae6  distributed  by 
feature  syndicates,  some  of  which,  as  Seaser 
states,  "are  paid  by  resorts,  alrtines,  or  other 
Interests  to  distribute  glowing  reports." 

As  a  start  toward  better  consumer  service, 
the  travel  sections  might  open  letters-to-the- 
edltor  columns  to  reader  give-and-take,  as 
the  New  Tork  Times'  travel  section  does. 
Other  consumer  features  which  might  be 
•<l<led:  periodic  reports  on  the  amount  of 
lost  baggage,  with,  of  coiu^se,  tbe  airlines' 
Mmee  (the  publicity  probably  would  stimu- 
late better  service);  features  on  how  to  get 
the  most  eoonomioal  travel  rates;  surveys  of 
reader  experiences  with  travel  agente,  resorts, 
ftnd  airimes:  and  any  other  report  tliat  would 
Mp  the  consumer  get  better  value  for  liU 
travel  dollars. 

_  Criticisms  of  real  estate  sections  made  by 
ftrdinand  Kulm  of  CJR  (summer,  1968)  re- 
""•in  valid.  Suggeertied  reforms  included  turn* 
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Ing  tbe  sections  loose  on  "news  stories,  let- 
ters, and  editorials  about  iilghways  and 
bridges,  slums  and  blight,  growth  and 
crowding."  As  Kuhn  accurately  pointed  out, 
"There  would  be  more  room  for  serloiis  news 
and  discussion  of  the  metropolitan  future 
if  publishers  would  clear  their  real  estate 
Junk." 

Editors  might  also  work  over  their  enter- 
tainment sections  with  a  view  toward  deliver- 
ing Information  more  rationally.  Perbf^iM 
somewhere  among  tbe  ads  with  out-of-oon- 
text  quotes  tbe  entertainment  editor  might 
Insert  cax>sule  reviews  of  all  tbe  plays  and 
movies  in  town — summaries  based  on  the 
original  reviews.  Such  listings,  now  run  by 
at  least  a  few  papers,  particularly  aid  those 
readers  who  dldnt  see  or  don't  remember  the 
originals. 

News  organizations  could,  If  they  wanted, 
advise  their  readers  on  liow  one  bank's  sav- 
ings plans  or  mortgage  loans  compare  with 
those  of  other  area  banks.  The  Rochester 
I^mocrat  &  Clironicle  has  already  done  this 
with  Christmas  clubs  maintained  by  banks 
in  Its  area.  They  could.  If  they  wanted,  com- 
pare rental  car  rates.  Or,  as  the  Minneapolis 
Star  did,  prtnt  comparison  charts  of  the 
octane  ratings  and  prices  of  gasolines. 

They  could  go  even  fxirther.  Into  evalua- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  Papers  regularly 
dole  out  advice  on  specific  stocks  in  their 
investment  columns;  few  sports  editors  hesi- 
tate to  Inform  readers  of  the  relative  merits 
of  boxers,  football  quarterbacks.  World  Series 
opponents,  and  whatever  else  strikes  their 
fancy;  and  not  an  editorial  page  in  the  coun- 
try would  shirk  from  sizing  up  political  can- 
didates. News  organizations  must  resolve  tbe 
paradox  of  evaluating  movies,  plays,  books, 
stocks,  basketball  teams,  and  political  candi- 
dates but  not  evaluating  essential  consumer 
products  and  services. 

The  New  York  Times  Is  gingerly  getting 
into  product  evaluations.  Since  the  flrst  of 
tbe  year  It  has  published  an  evaluation  of 
Chevrolet's  Vega  ("a  competent  car  with 
fine  roadabillty  characteristics,  although,  as 
in  all  mass-produced  automobiles,  there  are 
defloiencles  of  detail")  and  Ford's  Pinto 
("the  Pinto  Is  a  delightful  and  bandy  car 
in  certain  circumstances").  It  even  did  an 
evaluation  of  sorts  of  the  water  bed,  report- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  there  is  legiti- 
mate concern  that  users  might  be  electro- 
cuted by  the  heating  unit  should  the  bed 
leak.  There  should  be  many  more  such 
stories. 

The  low-income  oonstuner,  forced  to  do 
business  in  what  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  and 
Jean  Carper  call  the  dark  side  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, Is  subjected  to  some  particularly 
outrageovis  practices — all  the  more  perni- 
cious because  they  often  have  the  sanction 
of  law.  Certainly,  greater  attention  by  tbe 
media  to  repossessions,  sheriffs  and  con- 
stables, sales,  garnlsimients,  and  the  like 
oould  shed  light  on  the  question  of  wiio 
profiteers  at  tbe  expense  of  the  poor. 

Citizens  must  know  much  more  than  they 
do  about  tbe  strengths  and  shortcoming 
of  their  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  of  tlie 
quality  of  municipal  services,  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  schools.  And  on  and  on.  If  staff 
members  are  Incapable  of  evaluating  these  or 
less  complex  products  and  services,  a  paper 
could  easily  retain  consultants. 

News  organizations  have  a  vast  distance  to 
go  before  they  can  really  botiet  of  serving  the 
consumer.  But  some  are  making  great  strides. 

One  Is  the  Troy,  O.,  Daily  News,  whose 
tliirty-tliree-year-(dd  editor  and  associate 
publisher,  Thomas  Pew,  Jr.,  convincingly 
backs  up  bis  w(»'ds  that  his  paper's  flrst  ob- 
ligation Lb  to  its  readers.  At  tbe  obvious  ex- 
pense of  some  profits.  Pew  has  a  staff  of 
twenty-one  writers  and  protographerB,  some- 
ttiing  unheard  of  for  papers  that  size  (10,000 
circulation).  No  business  gets  special  treat- 
ment, including  tbe  Daily  News — wtiich,  in  a 
recent  front-page  aeries,  identifled  itself  aa 


one  of  the  polluters  of  the  neart>y  Miami 
River  wliich  flows  through  Troy.  Tbe  piHiwr 
mns  every  signed  letter  to  the  editor  ("re- 
gardless of  how  critical  it  is  of  tbe  news- 
paper"), and  has,  in  eaoh  of  tlM  past  three 
years,  sent  a  reporter  to  Vietnam. 

Pew's  polides  about  consumer  news  are 
refresiilngly  professional:  "We  try  not  only 
to  give  our  readeis  as  much  consumer  in- 
formation as  we  can  that's  been  worked  out 
at  the  national  level,"  says  Pew,  "but  wlMn- 
ever  we  get  such  things,  we  pick  them  vpiaX 
and  apply  them  to  our  local  situation."  A  few 
years  back,  when  tbe  pi^>er  was  running  % 
series  about  Ralph  Nader's  Unsafe  at  AHy 
Speed,  Pew  says  all  local  car  dealers  but  on« 
("he  had  a  contract  with  us")  pulled  tlieir 
advertising.  Tbey  came  back  witliln  a  few 
weeks.  "You  cant  sell  autos  unless  you  ad- 
vertise," says  Pew  with  a  chuckle. 

New  York  magazine,  evolved  from  a  Herald 
Tribune  supplement,  has  placed  Increasing 
emphasis  on  consumer-service  features  since 
its  emergence  as  an  independent  publication 
in  1968.  It  started  with  "The  Underground 
Gourmet,"  an  honest  guide  to  good  low-ooet 
New  York  restaurants,  and  was  followed  with 
"The  Passionate  Shopper,"  a  guide  to  smart 
buying  in  New  York  City.  "These  tlUngs  got 
incredible  responses  from  the  readers,"  says 
editor  Clay  Pelker,  "and  so  we  decided  to  ex- 
pand and  add  a  third  section,  'The  Urban 
Strategist."  This  covered  not  how  to  buy 
something,  but  how  to  get  along  in  New  York 
City."  Tills  was  followed  by  periodic  artldee 
critically  evaluating  some  of  the  city's  most 
fashionable  restaurants. 

New  York's  biggest  stride  Into  consumer 
service  was  the  addition  last  December  of  a 
monthly  pullout  section,  "The  Guerrilla 
Guide  for  the  Consumer — a  Field  Guide  of 
Strategy  &  Tactics  for  the  New  York  Shop- 
per." Tbe  main  feature  In  tbe  first  section 
was  a  guide  to  food  freshness  codes  In  super- 
markets. Another  was  a  how-to-complaln 
giiide,  listing  tbe  piione  numbers  of  presi- 
dents of  New  York's  largest  consimoer  com- 
panies. The  issue  was  the  largest  seller  in 
New  York's  iilstory.  "The  readers,"  says 
Felker,  "are  vMy  clearly  telling  us  what  they 
want." 

There  Is  no  lack  of  bopeftil  signs.  Some  en- 
couragement Is  to  be  found  In  the  increas- 
ing restlveness  of  news  professionals,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  ones,  who  are  Insisting 
more  forcefully  than  ever  tiiat  a  news  orga- 
nization must  face  up  to  its  new  re^onsl- 
billtles  to  the  public.  Encouraging,  too,  is  a 
growing  realization  on  the  part  of  some  edi- 
tors and  publishers  that  they  must  respond 
more  adequately  to  constmier  needs.  But  per- 
haps most  encouraging  is  the  emergence  of 
people  Uke  Clay  Felker  and  Tom  I>ew,  who 
Iiave  the  somewtiat  iconoclastic  notion 
that — advertiser  threats  notwithstanding — a 
medium's  first  obligation  is  to  its  readers  or 
listeners  or  viewers,  and  tliat  one  can  make 
a  decent  living  serving  them  well. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   "BUZZ"   HELLRINO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  words 
can  adequately  express  one's  sentiments 
at  a  moment  of  a  tragic  loss,  but  I  wish 
to  have  recorded  these  few  lines  which 
I  have  written  for  my  friend : 

A  Tribute  to  "Buzz"  Hkluumc 
"He  came  like  the  wind — and  like  tbe  wind 
he  left  me."  So  his  father,  my  dear  friend 
said  of  his  son's  passing  at  the  young  and 
tender  age  of  nineteen. 

"But  I  enjoyed  him  for  all  those  years — 
and  all  the  recoUectlons  I  have  of  him  ai9  of 
a  wonderfxil  boy — ^my  son."  and  he  held  back 
bis  tear*. 
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How  oould  a  Irlend  not  have  been  moved 
to  hear  a  father  who  so  dearly  loved  his  »on 
aay  these  words — especially  when  one  ha»  a 
8oa  of  as  many  years.  i 

Yea,  Bernard  Hellrlng,  Jr.— Biizzle  to  >ne 
and  to  his  many  Irlends  and  family — ^aa 
Tintlmely  snuffed  out  in  a  cruel  and  sensel#«s, 
tragic  moment — on  a  highway. 

The  Babbl  at  the  funeral  service  uttefed 
In  a  grief-torn  voice  what  was  and  Is  In  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  who  mourn  him — "Wfcat 
can  I  say  to  you  Bemle  and  Sally  to  eRse 
your  burden,  to  allay  your  grief."  I 

Eeally  there  la  Uttle  one  can  say  at  8<ch 
a  moment.  Today,  some  weeks  later  on  refllBC- 
tlon,  I  think  of  my  friend  Bemle  Hellrftig. 
BujBBle's  father;  knowing  how  deep  his  joss 
and  his  pain  all  I  can  say  U,  •'That  won*r- 
ful  boy  for  whom  there  was  so  much  pron^se, 
who  gave  to  you  and  Sally  so  much  Joy— tfor 
whom  you  dreamed  great  dreams — and  ^ho 
himself  was  a  dreamer  of  great  and  gpod 
things.  ,     ^  I 

"That  boy  has  left  so  much  for  all  of  fus. 
With  me  he  left  this— the  beUef  that  fcur 
youth — who  questions  and  wonders  and  t*en 
seeks  to  find  amawers  to  the  Ills  that  baeet 
our  society — Ls  good  for  all  of  us  In  Amer- 
ica— good  for  mankind.  j 

"And  BuzBle  was  such  a  one — for  wklle 
he  saw  things  as  they  are  and  questlonefl — 
he  sought  In  his  quiet  way  to  help  make  tHem 
as  they  should  be.  He  was  gentle,  kind  $nd 
good — and  he  had  a  heart  full  of  love  antf  a 
sensitivity  for  his  fellow  man." 

Though  like  the  wind  he  came  and  (Ike 
the  wind  he  has  left  us— stlU  we  feel  Ihla 
presence  for  the  wind  ever  bloweth —         ' 


BUDDY  DAVIS  WINS  P 
PRIZE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Puqua>  is  recognized  for;  10 
minutes.  I 

Mr,  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alwkys 
gratifying  when  someone  you  like  4nd 
respect  is  recognized.  J 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  awardind^of 
the  1971  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writ- 
ing to  Horace  O.  "Buddy"  Davis.         | 

Without  question,  the  Pulitzer  prizt  Is 
considered  to  be  the  most  prestigious  of 
all  Journalistic  awards  In  the  Unljted 
States. 

And  I  have  been  on  both  ends  of  jhis 
pen — so  my  accolade  is  one  from  soifae- 
one  who  can  like  and  respect  a  man  •^ho 
Is  an  outstanding  journalist.  No  ho^or 
could  ever  again  be  bestowed  upon  Ikim 
which  would  mean  as  much.  ' 

Buddy  Davis  was  reporting  for  the 
Florida  Times-Union  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  when  I  first  met  him.  At  that  tl^e, 
I  was  running  for  State  president  of  Ithe 
P^iture  Farmers  of  America  and  he  ^as 
covering  our  State  convention  In  Gaines- 
ville. 

I  learned  to  like  and  respect  him  tlien. 
and  that  friendship  has  continued.  He 
covered  many  of  my  activities  during  the 
year  I  served  In  the  ofBce  and  was  al- 
wa3rs  a  considerate  and  Jovial  guy  to 
know. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge  since  that  time.  He  has  been  on 
the  Journalism  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Florida  15  years  and  Is  a  full  professor. 

He  spent  two  summers  working  for  the 
Miami  Herald  and  two  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  while  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  worked  for  a  time  with  dene 
Matthews  in  Starke  on  the  Bradjord 


County  Telegraph  and  added  greatly  to 
his  experience  with  this  outstanding 
weekly  newspaper. 

He  then  spent  4  years  with  the  Florida 
Times-Union. 

On  a  very  personal  note.  Buddy  wrote 
my  first  annoimcement  for  political  of- 
fice. I  have  never  forgotten  his  kindness 
and  assistance. 

His  editorial  writing  has  been  limited 
to  the  Gainesville  Sim  of  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  and  this  is  where  he  won  his 
Pulitzer. 

He  began  writing  editorials  when 
Cowles  Publications  bought  the  Sun  in 
1962  and  suggested  that  Journalism  pro- 
fessors submit  editorials.  A  story  about 
his  award  quoted  him  as  saying: 

I  tried  one  on  highway  safety.  They  print- 
ed It.  I  have  been  writing  them  on  a  near 
dally  basis  ever  since — a  two-flnger  midnight 
typing  chore. 

He  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  distinguished  service  award 
and  a  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  award 
for  a  1963  series  which  attempted  to 
calm  the  community  during  racial  street 
violence. 

His  Pulitzer  came  as  a  result  of  edi- 
torials he  wrote  in  1970  when  a  Federal 
Court  ordered  cross  busing  in  Alachua 
Coimty  schools  and  fixed  a  deadline  only 
13  days  away. 

It  Ls  significant  to  note  that  this  is 
the  second  Pulitzer  for  the  Sun — the  first 
awarded  to  publisher  John  R.  Harrison 
for  editorials  written  in  1965.  Quite  a 
record  for  any  newspaper. 

In  the  newspaper  stories  about  the 
award,  I  noted  a  comment  Buddy  made 
that  he  could  not  Uve  the  busy  life  of  a 
professor,  editorial  writer  and  national 
nee  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for 
campus  affairs  without  his  imderstand- 
ing  and  devoted  wife.  Knowing  Buddy, 
that  came  from  the  heart. 

They  have  two  children,  Gregory  £uid 
Jennifer, 

I  share  with  them  their  pride  in  a  fine 
man. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
OUR  ARMED  FORCES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buggi)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful method  for  redress  of  grievances 
by  our  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Under  the  present  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  the  UJS.  serviceman  Is 
provided  with  a  complete  Judicial  Bystem. 
Like  the  civilian  courts,  the  military 
tribunals  have  as  their  basic  underlying 
concept  the  protection  of  an  individual's 
constitutional  rights. 

Thus  the  Armed  Forces  are  charged 
with  the  primary  reBponslbiUty  of  pro- 
tecting its  members  from  certain  abuses 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  including 
the  right  to  present  grievances  and  to  be 
protected  against  discriminatory  treat- 
ment because  of  race,  creed,  or  coimtry 
of  origin.  In  one  area  of  this  Code,  how- 
ever, protection  of  Individual  rights  and 
constitutional  guarantees  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  practice. 


At  present,  the  only  avenue  open  to 
the  soldier  for  settlement  of  grievances  la 
section  938,  article  138  of  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code.  It  Is  so  brief.  I  will 
recount  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
believes  himself  wronged  by  his  commanding 
officer,  and  who  upon  due  application  to  that 
commanding  officer.  Is  refused  redress,  may 
oomjHaln  to  any  superior  commissioned 
officer,  who  shaU  forward  the  complaint  to 
the  officer  exercising  general  court-marshal 
Jurisdiction  over  the  officer  against  whom  it 
Is  made.  The  officer  exercising  general  court- 
martial  Jurisdiction  shall  examine  Into  the 
oomplalnt  and  take  proper  measures  for  re- 
dressing the  wrong  complained  of;  and  he 
shaU,  as  soon  as  possible,  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary ooncemed  a  true  statement  of  that  com- 
plaint, with  the  proceedings  had  thereon. 

While  this  system  may  siifflce  In  minor 
cases  involving  personnel  assignments, 
leaves  and  other  administrative  matters, 
it  has  not  proven  satisfactory  in  cases 
involving  brutality,  maltreatment  and 
serious  abridgement  of  himian  and  con- 
stitutional rights. 

My  system  would  replace  the  chain-of- 
command  method  of  adjudicating  such 
complaints  with  a  Military  Justice  Com- 
mission. By  eliminating  this  oftentimes 
biased  commtind  infiuence  in  the  settle- 
ment of  wrongs,  we  will  restore  the  due 
process  concept  that  has  long  been  ab- 
sent from  the  soldier's  legal  life. 

This  bill  Ls  a  result  of  extensive  investi- 
gations of  military  stockade  conditions 
and  base  conditions  I  conducted  in  1969. 
Recently,  two  reporters  who  covered  the 
investigation  for  their  respective  news- 
papers have  written  a  book  entitled  "See 
Paris  and  Die,"  which  details  many  of 
the  cases  that  make  the  reforms  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill  so  necessary. 

In  brief,  my  bill  would  create  the  judi- 
cial machinery  to  allow  an  impartial  re- 
view and  determination  of  grievances 
concerning  unsafe  and  unfit  military 
penal  facilities  as  well  as  brutal  treat- 
ment of  military  personnel  in  stockades 
and  imder  the  color  of  duty.  It  also  would 
provide  for  determination  of  cases 
deemed  to  be  a  denial  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  American  servicemen. 

In  effect,  my  bill  would  replace  sec- 
tion 938  with  an  expanded  and  broader 
multileveled  grievance  system  assuring 
our  military  personnel  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  and  redress  of  their  Justi- 
fiable complaints. 

The  bill.  In  particular,  establishes  a 
Military  Justice  Commission  composed 
of  11  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Five  would  represent  each 
branch  of  the  military  forces.  Five  would 
The  11th  would  In  turn  be  recommended 
be  appointed  from  the  civilian  Judiciary, 
by  the  Commission  members  for  ap- 
proval by  the  President  to  serve  as  the 
Commission  chairman. 

The  CommlssiOTi  would  also  have  an 
investigative  division  imder  the  direction 
of  a  General  Coimsel  appointed  by  the 
President.  Together  with  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts, the  General  Counsel  woTild  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  receipt.  Investigation 
and  preparation  of  all  complaints  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  Commission  for  trial. 

Authorized  to  issue  cease  and  desist 
orders,  the  CcMnmission  would  also  be 
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assigned  certain  defined  punitive  powers  My  bill  would  assure  our  present-day  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shau 

in  those  cases  heard  before  it  and  deter-  soldier  that  military  life  does  not  mean  ^e  considered  aa  ordered  on  the  joint  resoiu- 

nuned  to  be  in  violation  of  the  provision  abandonment  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  ^- -^  ^^^^^,  ^"^u^n^  T^^T^n. 

of  the  act.  the  ordinary  citizen  under  the  protection  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H. J. 

As  a  further  safeguard,  the  Commls-  of   the  Constitution.  These   safeguards  Res.  642,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from  the 

sion  would  have  the  power  to  initiate,  at  will  be  all  the  more  Important  if  we  are  speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  s.J.  Res. 

its  own  discretion,  investigations  to  de-  to  encourage  the  development  of  an  effl-  lOO  and  to  consider  the  said  Senate  joint 

termine  whether  conditions  proscribed  cient,  volimteer  fighting  force  for  the  resolution  in  the  House, 

by  the  act  exist  or  actions  specifically  defense  needs  of   the  seventies.  I  sin-  Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 

prohibited  have  been  or  are  being  com-  cerely  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  House  Resolution  447  and  ask  for  its 

mitted.  This  provision  would  allow  for  in  support  of  this  reform  effort.  immediate  consideration, 

the   periodic   investigation   of   miUtary  ^^_^_^^  The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

bases  and  their  stockades  to  insure  com-  rfpfmr  ^^  resolution, 

pliance  and  would  protect  those  who,  out  xw:,i./iU3a  ^^^  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 

of  fear  or  intimidation,  might  fail  to  file  The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pre-  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is :  Will 

reports  of  grievances  with  the  Commis-  vlous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  de-  the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 

sion.  Clares  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  tion  447? 

The  bill  also  calls  for  the  creation  of  Chair.  The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  The  question  was  taken;  and   (two- 

a  U.S.  Court  of  Mlhtary  Grievance  as  an  before  the  reconvening  of  the  House.  thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 

appellate  court  for  the  cases  decided  by  Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  10  min-  House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 

the   Commission.    Comprised    of    three  utes  p.m.),  the  House  stood  In  recess  sub-  tion  447. 

civilian  Judges  appointed  by  the  Presi-  Ject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

dent,  this  court  would  hear  cases  auto-  ^^_^^__^^  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour, 

matically  referred  to  it  by  the  Military  av^v-o  v>wnv<i<s.  ^^-  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 

Justice  Commission  or  which  it  would  AtTiiiK  Ki!.C£<fab  customary  30  minutes  to  the  able  and 

agree  to  review  upon  petition  from  ei-  The  recess  having  expired,  the  House  distinguished  gentleman  from  California 

ther  party  to  the  action.  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  7  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commls-  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.  Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that  I  yield  my- 

slon  would  be  carefully  defined,  any  vio-  ^^_^^^^_^^_  self  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

lations  coming  to  its  attention  found  to  -.rT'c^cAr^r:-  -cror^-Kr  rrrcnr.  ^^-  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 

be  outside  of  its  Jurisdiction  would  be  FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  or^er    the   Joint   resolution    (H.J.   Res. 

referred  to  the  appropriate  judicial  tri-  SENATE  g42) .  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  hour 

bunal  or  agency  for  adjudication.  a  further  message  from  the  Senate  by  on  the  rule,  the  rule  makes  in  order  one 

When  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  Mr.  Arrington,   one   of   its   clerks,   an-  hour  of  general  debate  in  the  considera- 

the  War  demonstrated  here  in  Wash-  nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  tion  of  the  joint  resolution, 

ington,  a  copy  of  the  bill  was  circulated  joint  resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  so  far  as  I  am 

among  their  number.  Support  for  It  was  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  concerned    leave    to    the    distinguished 

nearly  unanimous.  Now,  whatever  a  per-  requested:  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Interstate 

son's  Inclination  might  be  toward  the  s.J.  Res.  lOO.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  and  Foreign  Commerce  the  explsmation 

war  is  Inmiaterial  here.  Certainly,  how-  'o'  ^  extension  of  section  lo  of  the  Railway  of  the  Joint  resolution.  In  general  terms 

ever  as  a  group  of  ex-soldiers  they  can  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  current  railway  this  joint  resolution  is  aimed  at  stopping 

testify  from  experience  as  to  the  need  for  labor-management  dispute,  and  for  other  a  paralyzing  strike  that  is  going  on  in 

the  biU.  Similarly  various  other  veterans'  P^'T"^^-      ^__^_^_^__  the  raUroads  of  this  country  today.  I 

groups  have  expressed  interest.  think  we  all  agree  that  this  is  an  intoler- 

An  informal  public  opinion  poll  was  TEMPORARY       PROHIBrnON       OF  able  situation  and  that  it  affects  the  en- 

also  conducted  here  In  the  Washington  STRIKES  AND  LCXJKOUTS  IN  THE  tire  economy  of  the  country  and  that 

area  by  a  group  of  American  University  CURRENT  RAILWAY  LABOR-MAN-  some  action  must  be  taken  to  get  the 

students  assisting  me  in  the  preparation  AGEMENT  DISPUTE  railroads  operating, 

of  the  bill  for  remtroduction.  Their  rep-  Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on  ^r,  Jffrr"c.T^;.^„l^^  Congress  for  that 

resentatlve  sampUng  showed  63.1  per-  Rules,  reported  the  follo^^1ng  privileged  7'^Ti'^Z^J^^J'^^^°^  ^^^^^^ 

cent  of  the  over  1,300  people  interviewed  resolution  (H.  Res.  447,  Rept.  No.  209) .  i^L^™.^  fo^"  ^     ^  '°  *°  "^ 

for   the   bill,   only    26.9    percent   were  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen-  ^^H^^^^^^f  .£>  ^nl„?H  \^"i^^"''^ 

against  the  reform,  while  10  percent  ex-  dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed:  f^n^n    t  ^cHoi,^.?^    ^  ^f^^  ^°?^* 

pressed  no  opinion.  h  r™  447  ^™^!°°-  ^  shall  not  go  into  the  details 

A  breakdown  of  the  survey  by  area  will  r^^,„,.  That  uno^the  adont.on  nf  t>,i«  ?l  ^aL'*^^^^'"  ^^"  *°  ?^^"*'  °^^  '^^'  ^° 

be  included  at  thL<?  nolnt  In  the  Record-  Resolved  Th&t  upon  the  adoption  of  this  the  90th  Congress  we  three  times  were 

oe  mciuaea  at  tnis  point  m  tne  kecord.  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  any  called  UDon  to  take  thp  ^mp  artinn  th«t 

In  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwlth-  ^p  .f/p  tlvinah^^  t^f,, 

For                                                                    349  standing,  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  t„    fvT   oi   *   rx    "^^y* 

Agal^t"" — "  159  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  „  ^"^®  ^^^^  Congress  we  were  again 

Nooplnlon '.          ""    74  S*ate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  caUed  upon  to  enact  emergency  legisla- 

. .    „     ^                '",'"""'        "'\  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  842)   to  pro-  tion  three  times  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  Montgomery  Mall  Shopping  Center  ^^^^  j^^  ^  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  In  other  words.  In  the  last  four  years  we 

Aminat                                                        iM  ^**  lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  have  had  to  act  six  times  to  stop  a  rail- 

Noopinlon         68  ^}""^^  labor-management  dispute,  and  all  road  strike.  It  would  seem  to  me,  and 

vjy  uiuii oo  points  of  order  against  said  Joint  resolution  thlci  ic   fhp  nnmrtc/i  of  Tn«  \mr^^i^rr  «», 

Downtown  Connecticut  Avenue  are    hereby    waived.    After    general    debate,  thnsA  „S5.  hn^^^<.  ?Ju^*v!T^^^ 

For 101  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resoiu-  ]^°^  ^^°  ^°°0^  ^  *^<^^  their  presence 

Against        ' ■ 89  tion  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  "^^®  and  who  are  concerned  about  this 

Ko  opinion bour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  matter,  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 

'    "'"*      "  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem-  have  to  face  this  proposition  and  enact 

Those  interviewed  were  given  a  sum-  ber  of  the  Ckjmmittee  on  interstate  and  For-  some  permanent  legislation  in  order  to 
mary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  read  eign  Commerce,  the  joint  resolution  shall  deal  with  this  problem, 
and  then  asked  if  they  would  support  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mmute  We  cannot  afford  every  year  to  con- 
such  legislation.  rule,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  slder  some  kind  of  emergency  leelsla- 

Just  across  the  Potomac  River  in  Ar-  ^^^^^^T'^^^J-Jl^^X  ^L°rl^J:^''  "on.   Again   today   we   are   faced ^th 

iiniT+nn   /-I— __». ii.         1                     J  amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit-  ,   _,  ,   .,            j^,  ^^,.   "■* . 

Ungton  Cemetery  there  is  preserved  a  tee  on  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  emergency    legislation,    with    railroads 

quote  from  George  Washington  to  the  printed  m  the  joint  resolution.  At  the  con-  Paralyzed,  the  economy  paralyzed,  and 

Provincial  Congress  written  In  1775.  He  elusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  joint  reso-  yet  we  dllly  dally  and  go  on  the  same 

said:  lutlon  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  course. 

When  we  assimied  the  soldier  we  did  not  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  I  have  been  aroimd  long  enough   to 

lay  aside  the  citizen.  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  know  that  there  are  political  consider- 
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atlons.  I  have  been  around  long  enough 
to  know  that  certain  people  who  are 
organized  into  a  minority  bring  abo|ut 
the  situation. 

President  Johnson  recommended  per- 
manent legislation  to  meet  the  sitm- 
tion.  President  Nixon  in  February  1970, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  asking  the  Congress  to  face  up 
to  the  situation  and  enact  some  perma- 
nent legislation  on  the  subject.  Yet  not 
ing  has  been  done  about  it. 

A  few  moments  ago  testimony  was 
duced  before  the  Rules  Committee 
the  effect  that  It  was  not  a  political 
uation  that  can  be  dealt  with.  But  the 
same  gentleman  who  made  that  arg|u- 
ment  said  that  every  poll  that  was  taten 
in  the  country  was  in  favor  of  soikie 
kind  of  permanent  legislation. 

When  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  was  before  our  commit- 
tee last  year.  I  raised  this  question  with 
him  then.  Others  have  raised  the  auc- 
tion. I  raised  it  again  today.  We  are  t<|ld 
that  while  the  public  is  for  some  kind  of 
permanent  legislation,  the  Congress  is 
imwilllng  to  take  action. 

So  the  purpose  of  what  I  am  afraid 
are  futile  remarks  that  I  make  today  is 
a«ain  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  de- 
manding some  action  on  the  part  of  tpe 
Congress. 

I  anticipate  no  great  trouble 
Ing  this  legislation,  and  I  am  not  goiiig 
to  impose  myself  on  this  House  any  f  la- 
ther. ' 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ttie 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  lor 
yielding.  The  gentleman  has  stated  tbe 
Issue  that  Is  before  us  today  and  what  has 
been  before  us  time  and  time  again.  Tliis 
Congress  and  this  committee  should  face 
up  to  the  task  of  passing  permanent 
legislation,  not  against  labor  or  ma(n- 
agement,  but  a  measure  that  will  stop 
this  kind  of  situation  that  really  Je<vai}d- 
izes  the  economy  of  this  Nation.         , 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  I  believe  we  have  a  very  able 
committee.  They  could  well  send  to  Uie 
floor  of  this  House  permanent  legislation 
on  the  subject  so  that  we  would  not  be 
confronted  time  suid  time  and  time  again 
with  the  situation  we  now  face  in  wh|ch 
we  must  accept  something  that  maj|be 
nobody  likes  but  something  that  we  miist 
do  In  order  to  move  forward.  ] 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  Jesus'  sa^e, 
bring  something  back  here  and  let  us 
stop  these  things  that  are  really  a  dan|er 
to  our  Nation.  I  think  you  have  done  the 
best  you  can  under  the  present  situation. 

President  Johnson  asked  for  percia- 
nent  legislation.  President  Nixon  l|as 
asked  for  permanent  legislation.  I  |>e- 
lleve  if  the  gentlnnan  will  bring  back  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  something  which 
will  resolve  this  thing  permanently  he 
will  have  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the 
Congress  but  also  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


in  pais- 


Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  have  no  sdtemative  now  except  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thoroughly  agree.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  the  head  of  this  great 
committee,  he  has  no  alternative,  but  he 
has  been  on  notice  for  at  least  2  years 
that  we  need  permanent  legislation.  So 
let  us  get  it  out  here  and  vote  it  up  or 
down  and  find  out  where  we  want  to  go. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Certainly  we  should 
have  a  start. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  tliat  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  with  my  great  friend  from 
Florida  about  the  need  for  permanent 
legislation,  and  the  folly  of  us  acting  re- 
peatedly on  such  stopgap  or  crazy  quilt 
patch-up  legislation.  But  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  cliairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  who  has  heard  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  could  give  us  Just  a  word 
or  two  about  what  the  amendments  are 
or  the  content  of  the  bill  from  the  other 
body  is,  which  this  rule  makes  in  order. 

We  have  heard  read  by  the  Clerk  that 
points  of  order  are  to  be  waived  and  that 
certain  amendments  will  be  in  order  and 
that  the  bill  from  the  other  body  may 
be  considered  after  action  by  this  House. 
I  am  vitally  interested  in  knowing,  be- 
fore I  vote  on  the  rule,  what  the  content 
of  those  amendments  from  our  own  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce might  be,  or  what  is  contained  in 
the  bill  just  messaged  over  from  the  other 
body.  For  example,  are  there  pay  In- 
creases, or  will  this  come  out  in  subse- 
quent debate  on  the  rule? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  plead  for  order  in 
the  House  so  that  at  least  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  can  hear  my 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend.  The  House  is  not  In  order.  Mem- 
bers will  be  in  order.  It  Is  late  In  the 
evening.  The  Chair  admonishes  and 
pleads  with  the  Members  to  keep  order  so 
that  we  can  expeditiously  deal  with  the 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little 
or  no  response  to  the  plea  from  the 
Chair.  I  ask  that  the  aisles  be  cleared. 

The  SPEAKER.  Gentlemen  In  the 
aisles  will  please  be  seated  or  retire  from 
the  Chamber.  All  gentlemen  and  all  em- 
ployees of  the  House  will  cease  conversa- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Has  the  gentleman  fin- 
ished? 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  heard  my 
request,  I  have  completed  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
did.  I  am  thankful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  getting  a  little  order 
here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chair. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  since  this 
matter  was  so  hurried  under  this  emer- 
gency the  Committee  on  Rules  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  as  fully  into 
the  matter  as  we  would  have  Uked  to. 


Frankly,  I  would  not  undertake  to  ex- 
plain all  the  facets  of  the  bill,  but  I  was 
going  to  defer  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  to  explain  the  bill  himself. 

If  my  friend  from  Missouri  Insists  on 
it,  I  shall  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
although  he  has  stated  that  he  would 
prefer  to  state  it  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  think  a  simple  explana- 
tion by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
expected  amendment  or  the  contents  of 
the  bill  from  the  other  body  would  be 
highly  in  order  before  we  vote  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
after,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit — and 
I  am  sure  he  will — the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sioith)  has  made  his 
statement. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does  pro- 
vide for  1  hour  of  general  debate  with  an 
open  nile  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  642.  AU  points  of  order 
are  waived  on  the  Joint  resolution  so  that 
this  matter  can  be  taken  up  this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  permanent 
legislation  is  certainly  warranted  and 
necessary.  It  is  imfortunate  that  we  are 
faced  with  this  Idnd  of  a  situation,  a 
clear  emergency,  and  that  we  have  to  act 
in  this  fashion. 

If  the  railroads  do  not  get  back  to  work, 
the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  materials  on 
tomorrow  and  the  days  thereafter  and 
the  impact  on  our  economy  can  be 
catastrophic.  Of  course,  we  are  placed  in 
this  position  through  no  fault  of  our  own, 
but  we  must  straighten  it  out.  Both  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  this  House  and  the  similar 
committee  of  the  other  body  have  been 
working  very  diligently  in  an  effort  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  head  this  evening. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  that  we  do  this. 

I  think  everybody  has  cooperated  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  sat  specially  to  bring  this 
nile  here  tonight  so  that  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion could  be  considered  and  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  differ- 
ences between  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
100 — or  at  least  there  were  earlier  to- 
day— and  the  measure  we  are  consider- 
ing. House  Joint  Resolution  642.  The 
Senate  measure  will  be  In  order  and  will 
be  considered  on  the  floor  after  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  642.  I  under- 
stand all  differences  between  the  Joint 
resolutions  have  been  worked  oxit.  In 
other  words,  there  la  a  certain  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  the  pay  Increase 
which  the  other  body  had  in  the  bill. 
They  reduced  the  amount  on  the  floor  or 
before  the  actual  vote  on  it,  so  that  It  is 
now  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  642,  which  Is 
about  a  13 -percent  increase.  It  is  way, 
way  lower  than  the  amoimt  which  will 
finally  be  arrived  at.  I  think  It  wiU 
amoimt  to  between  the  36  percent  offered 
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by  management  and  the  54  percent  asked 
by  the  imions.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
what  we  did  last  year  in  the  same  amount 
for  the  other  crafts,  so  there  is  no  dis- 
parity in  that  particular  situation. 

In  our  particular  resolution  we  pro- 
hibit a  strike  until  July  20.  The  other 
body  had  October  1  in  their  resolution.  I 
understand  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  whereby  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  House  Joint  Resolution  642  to 
set  the  date  as  October  1.  In  turn  the 
other  body  has  reduced  the  amoimt  of 
the  pay  increase  to  conform  with  House 
Joint  Resolution  642.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  think  there  is  one  page  in  the  resolu- 
tion where  it  refers  to  certain  living  ac- 
commodations of  the  employees.  The 
words  will  be  Inserted  in  there  "some  of 
the  employees,"  because  certain  railroads 
are  not  faced  with  that  problem.  The 
other  body  has  already  accepted  this. 
They  passed  the  Joint  resolution  on  an 
oral  vote. 

On  the  television  stations  they  have  re- 
ported that  the  House  is  now  ready  to  act 
and  will  pass  the  measure  probably  on  an 
oral  vote.  So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  long  as  we  all  know  what  we  must  do 
here,  we  can  adopt  this  rule  and  have  an 
oral  vote  and  go  out  and  have  dinner 
and  still  go  home  this  evening  after  a 
long  day's  session  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.    

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  at  this  time  Just  what  this 
Joint  resolution  does  do. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  jrield- 
ing  to  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  perhaps  If  I 
give  an  explanation  now,  I  wUl  not  have 
to  give  it  after  we  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  on  yes- 
terday we  received  a  message  from  the 
White  House  saying  that  an  emergency 
existed,  that  there  was  a  strike  of  the 
railroads  in  the  Nation,  and  asked  us  to 
consider  it  immediately. 

We  intended  to  have  some  hearings 
last  night,  but  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  objected  to  having  hear- 
ings without  the  resolution  being  pre- 
sented and  in  front  of  us,  and  according 
to  parliamentary  procedures,  I  think  they 
were  well  within  their  rights. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  scheduled  a  meet- 
ing for  10  o'clock  this  morning.  Mean- 
while the  Senate  committee  at  4  o'clock 
last  night  passed  out  their  resolution  and 
had  it  ready  for  executive  session  at  9:30 
this  morning.  They  went  into  executive 
session  and  passed  the  resolution.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
just  said,  it  was  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  has  amended  it, 
passed  it,  and  adjouned. 

We  found  out  what  the  Senate  had 
done,  that  they  had  put  in  certain  pro- 
visions which  were  not  In  the  Presi- 
dent's original  request  sent  up  here.  We 
tried  to  reconcile  our  position  somewhat 
with  theirs. 


The  Senate  committee  had  put  into 
their  resolution  a  requirement  that  any 
proposed  Presidential  board  recommen- 
dations for  wages  be  incorporated  in  the 
resolution  up  until  this  present  time.  We 
did  not  do  that  on  our  side  because  we 
felt  that  if  we  went  beyond  our  action 
of  last  year,  we  would  be  favoring  this 
union  over  some  200,000-odd  other  wort:- 
ers  which  had  been  given  i>ay  raises 
limited  to  last  year,  and  there  would  im- 
mediately be  cries  all  over  this  Nation 
saying  that  we  had  done  for  one,  some- 
thing that  was  not  done  for  the  larger 
union  bodies.  Their  agreements  and  con- 
tracts have  not  been  signed  yet,  but  they 
have  not  struck  the  railroad.  They  are 
trying  to  work  it  out  in  the  courts,  and 
they  are  in  the  courts,  and  that  is  where 
I  think  they  should  be  in  trying  to  point 
out  what  the  law  is.  We  cut  out  the  4 
percent  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
April  1  in  order  to  make  a  comparsjDle 
to  what  was  paid  to  the  unions  last  year. 

The  other  body  had  put  into  their  res- 
olution the  provision  for  extending  the 
President's  time  until  October  1,  but 
in  talking  with  different  ones  on  the 
committee,  they  said  there  was  no  sense 
in  our  passing  something  that  we  will 
have  to  face  again — by  July  1,  and  that 
even  if  the  President  wanted  something, 
we  could  not  pass  permanent  legislation 
at  this  time.  In  other  words,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  so.  It  would  take  many, 
many  months  to  do  amything  in  the  oth- 
er body  in  order  to  get  something  done. 
So,  they  insisted  upon  the  date  of  October 
1,  and  I  said  I  thought  we  could  pos- 
sibly go  along  on  this  side  with  thun. 

They  have  an  amendment  on  the  back 
of  the  resolution  which  accuses  all  the 
railroads  in  this  country  of  not  providing 
proper  housing,  food,  and  so  forth  for 
the  employees  while  on  the  road.  We  put 
In  our  form  of  the  resolution  wording 
to  the  effect  that  not  all  the  railroads 
did  that,  because  we  did  not  see  how  you 
could  take  a  blank  cartridge  and  shoot 
it  and  say  everyone  was  guilty.  We  said 
that  some  needed  to  be  Improved,  but 
perhaps  not  all. 

These  are  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  from  the  Senate  resolution, 
and  what  was  originally  sent  up  to  us  by 
the  President. 

The  Senate  passed  this  out  of  their 
committee  this  morning  and  when  we 
were  having  hearings,  and  we  had  hear- 
ings all  day  until  about  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  starting  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning. 

When  we  found  out  what  they  had 
done,  we  concluded  that  by  amendment 
we  could  make  it  compatible  with  the 
Senate  resolution  and  pass  It  and  then 
adjourn.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  not  have 
a  resolution  tonight,  and  the  strike  will 
not  be  settled  until  later,  because  the 
Senate  has  already  gone  home. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  Mr.  Colmer,  I 
think  this  explains  the  differences  and 
the  amendments  that  are  In  the  resolu- 
tion. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be 
gla  i  to  try  to  answer  them. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  every  word  he 
said.  However,  I  still  do  not  understand 
whether  or  not  with  the  amendments  and 
with  the  bill  passed  in  the  other  body 
which  this  rule  does  make  in  order  for 
consideration  at  a  certain  point,  whether 
there  is  or  Is  not  a  wage  Increase  In- 
volved in  the  findings  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  by  amendment  or  the  action 
by  the  other  body. 

Before  we  vote  on  this  rule  waiving 
all  points  of  order  I  sincerely  request 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  to 
address  himself  to  that  Issue. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, may  I  say  that  I  thought  that  I 
had  made  it  clear.  The  Senate  committee 
had  added  more  than  we  had  put  in  the 
resolution  last  year,  and  I  will  spell  tills 
out. 

We  cut  out  the  4  additional  percent 
that  they  had.  Now,  it  carries  with  it 
the  5  percent  additional  increase  in 
wages  which  the  Presidential  board  had 
set  forth  as  of  January  1,  1970,  and  a 
30-cent  Increase  as  of  November  1,  1970. 

The  Senate  committee  had,  as  I  said,  a 
4-percent  Increase  as  of  April  1,  1971. 
We  cut  out  that  April  1  addition  because 
we  said  that  in  dealing  with  the  other 
unions  we  had  not  given  them  this  In- 
crease, and  they  represent  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  imion  workers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  because  of  other  colloquy 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  I  am  very, 
very  interested  In,  and  I  believe  the  coun- 
try is  interested  in.  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  these  periodic  crises  that  we 
face.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  believe  It  is 
sound,  that  we  ought  to  have  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  avoid  legislative  stop-gap 
measures  such  as  we  have  before  us 
once  again  at  this  moment. 

On  December  19,  1970,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  myself  had  a 
colloquy.  I  asked  if  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  would  hold  hearings  on 
permanent  legislation  such  as  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  roughly  15  or  16  months  ago. 

The  gentleman  at  that  time  said,  and 
I  quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  IX  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
we  will  consider  holding  such  hearings,  I  wlU 
tell  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  indicated  at  that  time  that  I  wished 
he  had  been  more  firm  in  his  commit- 
ment. 

I  understand  in  the  committee  this 
morning  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
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elfim  Commerce  said,  and  I  am  quotng 
from  a  news  story: 

We're  going  to  get  to  It  and  pass  a  bill,  i  nd 
I  am  sure  neither  the  unions  nor  the  mana  je- 
ment  wUl  like  it. 

That  is  encouraging.  Can  the  dlstn- 
gruished  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  give  us 
assurances  that  hearings  will  be  held,  s  nd 
that  some  legislation  will  come  out  of 
that  committee  so  that  not  only  the  com- 
mittee can  work  its  will,  but  the  Ho'ise 
can  work  its  will? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentlen  an 
from  West  Virginia  could  do  that  I  wo  ild 
be  a  miracle  man.  I  would  have  to  b^  a 
type  of  prophet  that  I  do  not  believe 
have  in  the  House. 

I  will  say  we  will  hold  hearings.  Bui 
bring  legislation  out  of  that  committee 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  genlle- 
man  or  to  perhaps  the  majority  of  this 
House  is  going  to  be  very  diflBcult  for  us 
to  do.  It  is  going  to  take  months  «nd 
months  of  hearings.  And  if  I  might  sayl  to 
quote  the  distinguished  minority  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  who  made  this  statement  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  in  telling 
what  the  President  of  a  past  administra- 
tion had  proposed  when  we  had  a  great 
majority  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  ijom 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  stid 
that  the  past  President  had  proposed  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  perma- 
nent legislation. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois was  speaking  then  and  I  probfl|)ly 
ought  to  let  him  tell  it  but  maybe  I  tan 
tell  it — that  the  President  said  he  knew 
the  difficulties  with  the  legislation  be- 
cause they  had  a  great  majority  on  the 
Senate  subcommittee — they  were  all  per- 
sonal friends  of  his  and  he  could  not  get 
It  out  of  that  subcommittee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Now  we  will  work  at  it,  but  I  cannot 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  what 
will  come  out.  It  probably  will  be  very 
tough  legislation.  We  had  some  amend- 
ments to  it  offered  in  the  committee 
which  I  think  probably  would  have  ciied 
the  problem,  but  would  not  have  bpen 
agreeable  to  a  lot  of  people. 

But  all  I  can  say,  as  I  said  beforei,  is 
that  we  will  hold  hearings.  There  are 
other  bills  that  I  think  we  ought  ta  be 
holding  hearings  on  now,  and  then  i  we 
probably  will  get  into  this.  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  y|eld 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  sincere.  I  am  certain  that  m^ny 
meml>ers  of  the  committee  are  as  fed  up 
as  I  am  with  this  periodic  crisis  coniing 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and, 
therefore,  I  hope  that  these  hearings  will 
be  initiated  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  past  we  hftve 
had  recommendations  from  the  Wl^lte 
House,  not  only  from  this  administra- 
tion but  from  preceding  admlnistratltins. 


and  I  know  that  no  legislative  action  has 
been  taken.  But  I  honestly  feel  that  the 
American  people  today  are  fed  up  with 
these  labor-management  problems  dis- 
rupting the  economy  as  they  do  today 
and  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  The 
history  of  labor-management  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  Congress  will  do  noth- 
ing until  the  public  says,  "You  do  some- 
thing." I  believe  the  American  public 
today  are  telling  us  something — that  we 
have  to  act  on  permanent  legislation.  I 
hope  and  trust  the  other  body  will  get 
the  message  and  will  follow  your  recom- 
mendation to  hold  hearings.  In  the 
meantime  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  must  do 
something  so  that  we  can  act  affirma- 
tively. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  I  may  respond 
just  briefly  to  the  gentleman.  I  can  re- 
member when  our  distinguished  former 
President,  President  Kennedy,  sent  a 
message  to  our  committee.  I  was  not 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  made 
the  statement  which  was  carried  in  the 
press  and  I  said : 

If  this  legislation  Is  passed  as  It  Is  sent 
here  by  our  President,  he  does  not  have 
enough  men  In  the  United  States  army  to 
keep  these  men  working  under  the  condi- 
tions which  were  set  forth  In  that  message. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  fair  with  the 
working  men  and  we  have  to  work  this 
thing  out  and  to  be  fair  to  the  public 
and  to  those  who  work  and  also  be  fair 
to  management.  This  is  not  something 
that  can  be  done  overnight.  But  I  would 
like  someone  to  give  me  that  magic  for- 
mula and  in  committee  we  could  just 
say  that  this  is  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  has  1  minute 
remsdning. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  1 
minute  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  642)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition  to 
strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  railway  labor-management  dis- 
pute. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMtTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  642,  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Without  objection,  the  first  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  I  have  explained  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
It  is  a  simple  joint  resolution.  I  have  gone 
into  all  the  facets  of  it  from  the  time 
the  President  sent  up  his  proposed  reso- 
lution, to  what  happened  in  the  Senate, 
the  amendment  we  adopted  to  the  joint 
resolution,  and  the  recommendation  we 
are  making  to  the  House.  We  did  make 
some  changes  in  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  imderstand,  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  5-percent  increase  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  in  the  Senate 
bill,  the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  January  1.  1970? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  1971  but  1970? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  January  1970;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thirty  cents  an  hour.  No- 
vember 1, 1969? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  Is  1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  1970? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  last  year? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  18  cents  an  hour  ef- 
fective November  1. 1970? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  Is  for  a  differ- 
ent group  of  people,  assistants  and  help- 
ers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  not  for  the  me- 
chanics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  all  of  these  proposals 
in  the  President's  recommendations? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  None  of  them,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  of  them? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  None  of  them.  They 
are  in  the  recommendations  of  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  179  to  the  President, 
and  the  word  came  to  me  by  the  grape- 
vine, after  the  Senate  passed  their  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  it  was  agreeable  with  the 
President.  We  disagreed  with  part  of  the 
Senate  proposal,  so  we  proceeded  to  cut 
the  Senate  bill  down  from  the  version 
they  had  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  must  have  been  pretty 
well  loaded  If  this  is  any  Indication  of 
a  cutback. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Four  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  here  tonight 
called  upon  to  fix  the  financial  terms  of 
a  settlement  of  a  union  strike;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  then  what  are  we 
engaged  in? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  parties.  The 
unions  want  54  percent;  the  railroads 
have  said  that  they  are  willing  to  give 
36  percent.  The  workers  have  not  had  a 
raise  for  20  months.  They  have  children 
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as  do  you  and  I,  and  they  have  homes  to 
maintain.  This  increase  ought  to  be 
granted.  We  have  not  granted  an  In- 
crease for  this  year,  however,  because  to 
do  so  might  have  meant  a  fight  between 
unions,  and  possibly  would  have  brought 
on  a  strike. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  did  the  gentleman's 
committee  deduce  from  the  hearings  to- 
day with  respect  to  fringe  benefits?  What 
time  did  the  committee  have  to  spend  on 
justifying  any  kind  of  pay  increase? 
What  evidence  did  the  committee  have? 
In  other  words,  are  we  here  this  evening 
called  upon,  as  a  result  of  the  order  of 
the  committee,  to  provide  a  financial  set- 
tlement with  the  union? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
we  are.  I  beUeve  It  is  a  partial  settlement. 
As  I  argued  on  this  fioor  last  year — and 
I  believe  the  gentleman  was  present — 
when  we  take  away  from  any  person  a 
right — and  in  this  case  it  is  the  right  to 
strike — we  ought  to  put  something  into 
the  scales  to  balance  It.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  would  like  to  put  the  scales 
on  the  fioor  and  say,  "The  heck  with 
your  group."  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
proper.  I  beUeve  that  when  you  take 
away  something  from  a  man,  you  should 
give  him  additional  pay  or  something  in 
equity.  We  are  taking  from  the  men  their 
right  to  strike.  We  are  giving  in  return 
what  the  presidential  board  has  recom- 
mended up  to  this  time.  That  is  all  we 
are  doing.  We  are  not  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  issue  or  into  future  ques- 
tions. This  matter  will  have  to  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  trou- 
ble. We  are  not  going  into  the  merits. 
We  do  not  know.  I  am  opposed  to  Con- 
gress fixing  the  terms  of  settlement  of 
strikes  in  private  industry  and  I  will  vote 
against  this  proposal. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  we  do  know  the 
merits. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  doubt  that  you  will 
submit  justification  this  evening  for  what 
you  are  here  proposing.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  this  to 
the  gentleman:  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  recommendations 
board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  they  are  three  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  Nation.  They 
are  Paul  N.  Guthrie,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman;  Thomas  G.  S.  Christensen, 
professor  of  law.  New  York  University; 
and  Jean  T.  McKelvey,  professor  of  in- 
dustrial and  labor  relations,  Cornell 
University. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  Congress  must  act 
In  the  current,  present,  immediate  na- 
tlontd  railroad  emergency  to  save  the 
national  economy  and  the  jobs  that  may 
be  lost,  which  is  a  situation  that  threat- 
ens thousands  of  families  in  our  United 
States.  These  people  are  our  people  and 
humanitarian  principles  require  that 
Congress  act  In  the  national  interest. 
But  I  oppose  the  following  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

I  have  made  my  position  clear  that  I 
am  opposed  to  injunctions  and  believe 
such  action  is  unfair.  I  favor  voluntary 


agreements  eaid  contracts  arrived  at  by 
negotiations  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures. 

In  my  opinion,  a  reidly  adequate  pay 
raise  is  due  the  good  railroad  workers 
who  should  continue  negotiations  and 
collective  bargaining.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  mistake  for  Congress  to  set  the  terms 
of  labor-management  contracts.  This 
sets  aside  and  destroys  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Congress,  setting  provisions  of  labor- 
management  contracts,  including  wages, 
hours,  pensions,  overtime,  vacation  pe- 
riods, and  fringe  benefits,  destroys  deci- 
sions by  industry-trained  management. 
Congress  action  setting  wage  terms 
bars  and  cancels  the  rights  of  railroad 
workers  and  industry  employees  who  are 
entitled  to  representation  by  union  rep- 
resentatives duly  elected  by  their  free 
choice. 

I  strongly  oppose  Congress  taking  ju- 
risdiction to  set  the  provisions,  wages, 
and  so  forth,  in  private  Industry  for 
management,  labor,  and  employees. 

Mr,  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  simplify  this,  to 
see  if  we  can  put  it  in  context  with  what 
we  did  last  December. 

At  that  time  we  had  seven  brother- 
hoods before  us.  The  bill  which  was 
brought  from  the  committee  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  was  merely  an  extension  of 
time  mandatorily  imposed  to  allow  them 
to  further  adjust  their  differences.  When 
the  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  there  was  an  amendment  offered, 
and  it  was  carried  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  that  particular  legislation, 
which  allowed  an  increase  of  January  1, 
1970,  and  Novemt>er  1, 1970. 

We  did  this  this  time.  Instead  of  coming 
here  simply  with  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  time  for  bargaining  purposes 
we  followed  more  or  less  the  dictates  of 
what  the  House  said  ought  to  be  done 
last  December.  That  is  what  we  have 
done  in  this  bill.  We  have  provided  for 
an  increase  January  1,  1970,  and  Novem- 
ber 1, 1970,  and  the  total  of  that  is  about 
13  percent. 

Members  may  ask:  How  can  we  justify 
putting  that  in  here  under  any  circum- 
stances? We  did  it  in  the  committee  this 
time  because  we  were  sure,  in  the  light 
of  what  happened  last  December,  that 
the  House  was  going  to  put  it  in  on  the 
floor  anyway,  that  the  House  was  going 
to  put  that  13  percent  increase  in  for  this 
brotherhood,  just  as  it  did  for  those 
brotherhoods  last  year. 

So  the  House  set  the  example.  The 
House  set  the  pattern  by  the  vote  last 
year  as  to  what  we  did  in  the  committee 
today. 

It  was  unanimous,  with  the  exception 
of  three  votes.  I  believe  there  were  25 
present.  There  were  22,  as  I  understood 
it,  at  least,  favoring  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

One  might  ask:  What  is  the  basis  for 
It?  Why  should  we  give  them  anything? 

I  believe  there  is  this  back  pattern  to 
which  we  could  look,  in  addition  to  what 
the  House  did  last  December.  There  is 
not  any  dispute  that  management  has 
already  indicated  a  willingness  to  settle 
this  whole  package  for  36  percent.  The 


brotherhood  Involved  is  asking  for  54 
percent.  It  went  before  a  Presidential 
Mediation  Board,  which  granted  42  per- 
cent, and  neither  side  accepted  it.  So 
when  we  talk  about  12  or  13  percent  we 
are  talking  about  only  one-third  of  what 
management  has  already  offered.  So  I 
do  not  see  anything  greatly  inequitable 
about  this,  although  last  December  I 
thought  merely  an  extension  was  suffi- 
cient. 

But  the  House,  in  its  best  discretion 
and  judgment,  said  it  thought  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  should  be  put  in  here, 
so  we  put  it  in  for  this  brotherhood. 

On  the  Senate  side,  they  gave  them  an 
additional  amotmt,  and  they  gave  them 
that  raise  from  November  1,  1970  until 
April  1.  1971.  We  felt  in  our  committee 
that  these  people  were  not  entitled  to  a 
cent  more  than  what  we  gave  the  seven 
brotherhoods  last  December.  Can  there 
be  anything  unfair  about  that?  We 
should  not  give  this  brotherhood  more 
simply  because  it  held  out  longer  than 
the  seven  brotherhoods  last  year. 

I  know  Members  wonder  if  this  is  not 
coming  back  again.  None  of  us  can  assure 
the  Members  that  this  Is  not  going  to 
come  back  October  1,  which  is  the  date 
set  in  the  Senate  bUl,  We  cannot  assure 
the  Members  it  will  not. 

But.  with  respect  to  the  brotherhoods 
involved  In  that  legislation  of  last 
December,  several  of  them  have  settled. 
Including  the  engineers  about  10  days 
ago.  It  is  true  that  the  United  Trairunen 
Union,  which  involves,  I  believe,  four 
brotherhoods,  is  in  the  courts,  so  we  have 
no  control  over  that  at  all.  Those  that 
were  Involved  otherwise  did  get  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  pattern  which  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  leads  us  reasonably  to  believe 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  settlement 
in  this  case  before  October  1,  1971.  TTiat 
has  been  our  experience  since  December 
of  1970  with  the  other  brotherhoods.  I 
believe  It  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

I  know  many  Members  have  been 
Interested  in  the  question:  Why  not  have 
permanent  legislation?  The  chairman 
and  I  both  have  been  for  hearings.  I 
believe  we  will  get  to  them  as  soon  as  we 
can.  Certainly  we  have  had  legislation 
Just  as  important  as  this  pending  before 
the  committee,  but  we  will  try  to  get  a 
hearing  this  year  on  some  kind  of  leg- 
islation. 

May  I  say.  I  believe  the  sentiment  \s 
picking  up  a  little  bit.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  has  had  a  bill  in  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Harvey  over  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  introduced  a  bill  this  year,  so  now 
you  have  at  least  one  bill  on  both  sides. 
The  chairman  and  I  both  introduced  the 
President's  recommendations  last  year 
in  the  form  of  legislation.  We  introduced 
it  with  an  opportunity  for  having  a 
hearing,  which  we  did  not  get  to.  but 
we  did  Introduce  it  at  his  request.  It  is 
still  pending  before  the  committee,  just 
as  the  Harvey  and  the  Pickle  bills  are. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  say — and  I 
think  this  is  a  fact — that  if  you  took  a 
survey  of  all  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers in  this  country  and  you  want  to 
take  them  from  clear  over  on  the  left  to 
all  the  way  over  on  the  right.  I  do  not 
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know  of  a  single  metropolitan  area  news- 
paper In  this  country  that  Is  not  for  some 
kind  of  arbitration  in  some  form  or  in- 
other  with  reference  to  these  matters  In- 
volving the  public  generally.  I 

Also  I  think  it  was  said  here — anti  I 
did  say  this  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules-— that  every  single  poU  that  has 
been  taken  by  any  respectable  group 
that  I  know  ansrthing  about  Indicates 
that  the  public  supports  some  kind  of 
legislation  like  this.  I 

That  Is  sdl  I  can  report  to  you  to^ay 
as  to  legislation  pending  with  a  chahce 
of  having  a  hearing  and  perhaps  getting 
out  on  the  Qoor. 

May  I  also  say  that  there  will  be  great 
differences  in  our  committee  as  to  what 
the  form  of  this  bill  ought  to  take  and 
maybe  you  will  come  out  with  sopie 
things  in  the  bill  that  some  of  you  irill 
not  be  altogether  happy  about.  So  l'  do 
not  want  all  of  you  to  think  that  what 
you  come  out  with  here  today  all  of  tou 
will  agree  on.  ] 

I  want  to  say — and  I  ought  to  repeat 
this  so  that  there  will  be  no  mlsimdjer- 
standing — that  at  the  time  Presidfcnt 
Johnson  suggested  this  legislation  in 
January  1965  nothing  happened.  I  went 
down  In  August  to  talk  to  him.  and  he 
was  very  frank  with  me  about  it.  He 
said: 

I  have  requ«stod  &  BuboommlttAe  on  the 
Senate  aide  to  consider  this,  and  every  single 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  both  Re- 
publican and  I3emocrat,  Is  a  friend  of  mine, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  legisla- 
tion ottt  of  the  subcommittee  tn  the  Senlite. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  will  hot 
be  an  easy  Job  to  get  legislation  out  of 
our  committee  with  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion that  it  has  been  indicated  somq  of 
^e  people  on  the  floor  would  like|  to 
have. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  said  also  frankly 
that  there  wiU  be  a  lot  of  political  con- 
siderations In  this  bUl  which  will  becoime 
rather  involved  when  we  get  Into  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  responsiblllt:^  of 
saying  that  we  will  come  out  Immedlaliely 
with  legislation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  will  get  any  or  not.  The  chairman  has 
indicated,  though,  wholeheartedly  to  the 
C!ommlttee  on  Rules  today  that  he  U  in 
favor  of  some  kind  of  a  hesuing  oq  it 
and  of  going  into  it  in  detail  to  see  what 
can  be  done. 

That  Is  the  best  than  can  be  said,  I 
think.  T 

With  that,  I  think  with  the  amend- 
ments that  are  coming  up,  our  bill  irtU 
be  identical  and  we  will  not  have  toj  go 
to  conference  and  you  will  not  have  to 
stay  any  longer  and  we  can  get  this  bUl 
p>assed  this  evening  and  down  to  the 
White  House  for  signature.  ! 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y|eld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  C$11- 
fomla,  a  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  think  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  not  to  percent- 
ages here  but  to  actual  earnings  and  the 
earning  i>attems  of  the  people  we  fu« 
affecting  by  the  legislation  which  the 
committee  seems  to  be  so  very  anxious 
to  adopt  here  at  this  moment 

Hiese  are  the  signalmen.  ITiey  ire 


electricians.  They  are  skilled  electricians. 
Now,  electricians  in  the  building  trades 
will  get  from  $7  to  $9  an  hour  today. 
These  electricians  in  1962  were  drawing 
$2.65  an  hour.  Today,  10  years  later,  they 
are  drawing  salaries  of  $3.81  an  hour.  If 
they  work  full  time  for  a  year,  they  will 
earn  $7,847.  We  have  very,  very  few  Fed- 
eral employees  who  draw  salaries  that 
low  and  almost  none  on  our  own  staffs 
drawing  salaries  that  low.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  low-salaried  people,  skilled 
people.  The  amendment  will  put  Into  ef- 
fect a  5  percent  or  19.7  cents  per  hour 
and  a  30-cent  increase  for  a  total  of  49 
cents  and  bring  them  up  to  $4.40  an  hour. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  not  an 
arbitration  action  by  the  Congress  im- 
posing a  high-pay  Increase  or  inflation- 
ary wages  of  these  people.  They  waited 
20  months  to  try  to  get  a  part  of  that 
package. 

Some  have  asked  why  we  do  not  have 
permanent  legislation.  We  do  not,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  one  industry 
in  this  country  where  for  several  years 
we  have  never  permitted  free  collective 
bargaining  to  work  and  as  a  result,  in 
almost  every  skill  employed  in  the  indus- 
try it  is  under  the  prevailing  wage  for 
comparable  work  at  comparable  levels  of 
activity  in  other  industries  outside  of  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  pattern  is  not  going 
to  open  it  up,  and  bring  it  up  today  to  the 
levels  of  comparable  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  these  observa- 
tions, because  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  we  are  not  doing  anything  here  to 
load  down  the  railroads  and  we  are  not 
giving  any  prize  to  the  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  an  ad- 
ditional minute  here — and  I  would  like 
the  attention  of  the  distingaiished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gbrald  R.  Ford),  because  as  I  left 
the  hearings  today  following  a  quorum 
call —  and  we  were  interrupted  about  five 
times  in  those  hearings  by  quorum  calls — 
I  noticed  on  the  ticker  tape  out  here 
where  the  gentleman  had  characterized 
the  committee  as  dragging  its  feet.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  our  committee  did  not 
drag  its  feet  on  this  issue  or  any  other, 
today  or  any  other  time.  We  proceeded 
expeditiously  to  deal  with  the  request  of 
the  President,  and  in  all  responsibility 
we  should  at  least  have  taken  the  time, 
and  we  took  the  absolute  minimum,  to 
hear  the  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  from  the  unions  and  from  the 
railroad  bargaining  group.  We  concluded 
the  hearings  at  about  4  o'clock  and  went 
back  at  4:15  to  draft  the  legislation  and 
get  It  up  to  the  Rules  Committee  so  that 
it  could  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

That  Is  not  a  characteristic  of  foot- 
dragging,  and  I  want  the  Record  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  does  not 
drag  its  feet  on  any  important  issue. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has  spent 
almost  the  entire  weekend  wrapped  in 
thought  and  contemplation  anticipating 
the  resolution  on  which  we  will  be  asked 


to  vote  today.  What  I  have  to  say  is  of 
signal  Importance  to  me,  and  I  only  hope 
that  I  am  able  to  convey  to  you  in  words, 
the  thoughts  that  haunt  my  mind.  You 
have  heard  me  seek  and  obtain  clarifica- 
tion of  our  legislative  situation. 

In  the  12  years  that  I  have  sat  in  these 
Chambers,  I  have  seen  many  similar,  six 
I  believe,  resolutions  come  and  go;  with 
the  vote  that  I  and  other  Members  of 
this  House  cast,  eventually  being  con- 
strued as  a  vote  for  management  and 
against  labor,  or  for  labor  against  man- 
agement. In  all  honesty  I  must  state  that 
I  have  always  considered  that  my  vote 
was  cast  against  neither,  but  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  However,  that  is  now 
water  under  the  bridge — or  is  it? 

Today  we  are  faced  with  another  such 
decision,  which  is  different  I  think  in  this 
respect;  here  in  1971,  we  are  not  going  to 
decide  on  whether  labor  or  management 
is  right  or  wrong;  we  are  not  going  to 
decide  on  the  right  to  strike  or  the  right 
to  work;  we  are  not  even  going  to  decide 
on  whether  or  not  this  important  nation- 
al transportation  system  should  be  kept 
going.  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  I 
put  it  to  you,  that  today  we  must  take 
the  position  that  the  time  has  come  to 
halt  the  rampaging  inflation  that  is 
threatening  this  Republic  with  total 
bankruptcy.  I  put  it  to  you,  that  as  long 
as  this  Nation  continues  to  lower  its  pro- 
tective tariffs,  and  compete  on  the 
basis  of  Yankee  know-how — or  technical 
breakthroughs — with  cheap  labor  around 
the  world;  we  cannot.  I  repeat,  we  can- 
not in  good  conscience,  vote  to  accede  to 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  labor,  and 
contribute  to  the  soaring  profits  of  in- 
dustry, by  looking  with  favor  upon  this 
resolution. 

I  have  heard  all  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment arguments,  about  who  wUl  or  will 
not  cast  the  first  stone.  I  know  that  you 
have  too.  But  maybe  today  is  the  time 
for  the  first  stone  to  be  cast,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  the  ones  to  cast  it.  We  are, 
after  all  the  Representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  who  in  the  long 
run  will  suffer  the  consequences  of  the 
decision  we  arrive  at  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  will  Congress 
be  forced  to  legislate  solutions  to  wage 
disputes?  Why  should  we  Interfere  with 
the  self-regulating  forces  on  the  free 
marketplace?  What  other  industries 
and  unions  will  begin  to  abdicate  their 
responsibilities  and  request  that  the 
Congress  arbitrate  their  differences? 
The  trend  and  precedent  we  establish 
today  has  the  potential  of  destroying  the 
very  system  that  has  provided  more 
goods  and  services,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  to  a  greater  portion  of  our 
society  than  to  any  previous  society  of 
civilization.  The  time  has  come  to 
realize  our  excessive  demands  are  kill- 
ing the  "goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg." 

Therefore,  as  for  me:  Whether  thlB 
resolution  be  as  suggested  by  labor,  of- 
fered by  management,  or  a  comprtMnlse 
worked  out  by  our  Government.  I  will 
vote  against  it  in  lieu  of  permanent  and 
equalizing  legislation.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred protection  of  our  standards.  I 
choose  to  "cast  the  first  stone."  and  try 
to  save  Jobs  and  the  Republic.  If  our 
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standard  of  living  must  retrench  a  little 
as  a  result,  so  be  it?  I  further  suggest 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  now 
take  a  5  to  10  percent  across  the  board 
reduction  in  salaries,  allowances,  clerk- 
hire,  and  personnel;  In  the  national  in- 
terest of  economy  and  security  for  the 
future.  Then  smd  only  then  can  logic  or 
reason  begin  to  prevail;  and  Government 
desire — or  "Jaw  boning" — can  have 
affect  without  need  for  socialistic  wage 
price,  and  finally  Job  fixing. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  direct  a  few  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  CJommittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  note  there  is  a  schedule  of  pay  in- 
creases listed  there  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

January  1,  1970:  6  per  centxim  for  all  em- 
ployees. 

November  1,  1970:  30  cents  per  hour  for 
leaders  and  mechanics. 

November  1.  1970:  18  cents  pep  hour  for 
assistants  and  helpers. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  care 
to  elucidate  a  little  bit  so  that  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  have  a  full 
understanding  of  precisely  what  this  lan- 
guage means? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  this 
up,  because  there  might  be  some  mis- 
construction about  what  is  meant  here. 
The  5 -percent  increase  applies  to  all  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Joint  resolution, 
and  the  November  1  increases  also  apply 
to  all  such  employees. 

On  November  1,  1970.  there  Is  a  30- 
cent-per-hour  Increase  for  leaders  and 
mechanics,  and  it  does  actually  mean  all 
of  those  who  are  higher  In  rank. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  the  genUeman 
define  exactly  the  words  "leaders  and 
mechanics"  so  we  can  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  Just  do  not  know 
to  a  complete  extent  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  "leaders  and  mechanics"  ex- 
cept in  the  electrical  field.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical term.  But  I  do  know  it  means  those 
two  have  higher  skilled  worit  to  do.  And 
it  sets  forth  in  the  next  column  18  cents 
per  hour  for  assistants  and  helpers,  and 
that  means  just  exactly  that,  but  all  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Joint  resolution's 
prohibition  against  striking  would  be  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  "leaders  and  me- 
chanics" or  "assistants  and  helpers." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
people  win  agree  with  the  theory  that 
this  country  can  tolerate  a  major  trans- 
portation breakdown  such  as  confronts 
us  today.  In  our  age  of  interdependence, 
we  cannot  allow  10.000  employees  and 
a  handful  of  employers  to  deprive  one- 
half  million  people  of  their  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  sind  possibly  put 
out  of  work  millions  more  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  vital  flow  of  materials 
and  merchandise. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  Congress  has  had 
remedial  legislation  before  it  for  sev- 


eral months.  This  strike  deadline  came 
as  no  surprise.  If  we  in  the  Congress  did 
not  want  to  accept  the  administration's 
proposal,  we  had  aU  the  time  in  the  world 
to  devel<«)  our  own. 

The  fact  that  this  transportation 
breakdown  occurred  at  all,  and  that  it 
lasted  a  couple  of  days.  Is  surely  the  fault 
of  Congress.  We  have  no  excuse  for  fail- 
ure to  take  timely  action.  There  Is  no 
way  to  blame  the  administration  or  the 
employers  or  the  employees  when  we 
had  the  means  to  keep  our  vital  trans- 
portation system  moving. 

Obviously,  we  must  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution before  us.  Again,  however,  it  is  a 
temporary  measure.  If  Congress  ever  had 
a  responsibility,  it  is  here  and  now  to 
provide  some  kind  of  continuing  machin- 
ery imder  which  this  coimtry  can  be  as- 
sured that  our  transportation  8yst«n 
will  continue  to  («)erate.  If  we  continue 
to  solve  each  major  dispute  separately 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  the  public  can 
be  assured  of  future  1-  or  2-day  stop- 
pages at  regular  Intervals.  The  public 
deserves  better  from  us. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  that  this  Congress  provide  a 
permanent  solution  to  this  most  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  action  which  this 
House  is  taking  in  Interfering  with  the 
labor  dispute  between  the  railroads  and 
their  employees. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  states.  Congress 
seems  Incapable  of  fimctioning  in  this 
area  except  in  the  face  of  a  crisis.  That 
is  not  the  way  in  which  this  legislative 
body  should  act.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  a  nationwide  industry  such  as  the 
railroads  can  be  properly  and  fairly  reg- 
ulated in  a  matter  of  hours  by  435  men 
of  diverse  backgrounds,  and  different 
bases  for  making  Judgments  on  what  is 
or  is  not  a  fair  settlement  with  respect 
to  wages,  working  conditions,  and  all  the 
elements  of  a  labor  dispute. 

What  concerns  me  most  about  Con- 
gress' playing  at  arbitration  is  not  sim- 
ply that  It  is  beyond  our  proper  legisla- 
tive competence,  but  that  it  clearly  inter- 
feres with  free  collective  bargaining.  As 
several  of  my  colleagues  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  hasty  discussion,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  Congress  has  Intervened  to 
prevent  a  nationwide  railroad  strike. 
We  Bxe  by  now  at  the  point  where  the 
possibility,  even  the  probability,  of  even- 
tual congressional  Intervention  Is  taken 
into  account  by  the  parties  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute as  an  additional  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  an  additional  bargaining 
chip.  The  willingness  of  Congress  to  be 
used  in  this  way  has  Increased  the  like- 
lihood that  crlppliing  strikes  will  occur, 
for  it  undermines  the  incentive  to  the 
parties  to  hammer  out  their  differences 
at  the  bargaining  table.  The  day  of  reck- 
oning, which  is  such  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  delicate  dialectics  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  is  no  longer  the  strike 
deadline  but  rather  the  action  taken  by 
Congress.  We  must  move  collective  bar- 
gaining back  to  the  bargaining  table,  and 
cut  the  parties  at  the  table  from  three  to 
two.  The  shadow  of  congressional  inter- 
vention must  not  be  permitted  to  hang 


over  free  negotiations  between  labor  and 
management.  We  are  doing  neither  labor 
nor  industry  nor  Congress  nor  the  coun- 
try a  favor  by  our  present  crisis  inter- 
vention course.  And  the  obituary  notice 
for  collective  bargaining  will  list  hidus- 
try  and  the  unions  as  the  bereaved. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  from 
our  side,  and  I  suggest  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolvei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provision  of 
the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  UJ8.0.  160)  shall  apply 
and  be  extended  for  an  additional  period 
with  respect  to  the  above  dispute,  so  that 
no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  Committees 
or  by  their  employees,  in  the  conditions  out 
of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior  to  12:01 
antemeridian  of  July  1,  1971. 

etc.  a  Not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
eiqjlratlon  date  specified  in  the  first  sectloa 
of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
comprehensive    report    containing — 

(1)  the  progress.  If  any.  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  in 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  talte  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  enactment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  c^>en 
to  amendment  at  any  pdnt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  (rf  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vlrghila? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrxx   akenduxnt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  crierk  read  as  follows: 

Ooounlttee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  10, 
strike  "July  l,  1971"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  30,  1971". 

BUBBTTTOTE       AICKNDMXNT       OITIRXD      BT       HM. 
STAOOISS   FOR   THE   COMltmn    AMENBMXNT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staogkbs  aa  a 
Bubsitltute  for  the  oommlttee  amendment: 
Page  2.  line  10,  strike  "July  1,  1971"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "October  1, 
1971". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  ajs  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  committee  tunendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

coMMrrrEB  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  8,  f<f 
lowing  line  7,   Insert: 

"Sbc.  3.  Notwitbatandlng  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  pf 
all  employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  sec 
tlon  of  this  Joint  resolution  shaU  be  Ih- 
creaaed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

"Effective  aa  of:  Pay  Increase 

"January  l,  1970—     5  per  centum  for  ill 

employees. 
"November  1, 1970.     30  cents  per  hour  <or 
leaders     and     me- 
chanics. 
"November  1, 1970-  18     cents     per     hour 
^  for    assistants    abd 

helpers. 

"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent  ahy 
change  made  by  agreement  In  the  Increa^ 
in  rates  of  pay  provided  pursuant  to  tlUa 
section.  ' 

"Sxc.  4.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  living  accommodations  of  some  of 
the  employees  who  are  subject  to  the  fitst 
section  of  this  Joint  resolution,  while  they 
are  on  travel  status,  are  unsatisfactory.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Congress  does  not  Intend,  by 
limiting  the  effect  of  Section  3  to  rates  of 
pay.  to  endorse  the  continued  fiimlshlng  of 
aubstandard  quarters  to  employees  and  urges 
management  tmd  labor  to  negotiate  an  ag^ae- 
ment  to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  sub- 
stantially Improved  living  quarters  for  em- 
ployees on  travel  status." 

And  renumber  section  3  as  section  6. 

AMXNDMXNT    OVTEHXD    BT    MH.    BTAOGEKS 
TO   THK   COBMCTTTXE   AMXNDlCnfT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofller 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stacokhs  to  the 
committee  amendment ;  Page  3,  Immediately 
before  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

"8«c.  6.  Not  later  than  July  31,  1971,  tte 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  Jointly  to  tpe 
Congress  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  report 
as  feasible  on  the  Impact  of  the  curr^t 
work  stoppage.  Such  report  shall  Include  kn 
analysis  of  all  the  recoverable  and  no^ 
recoverable  losses  siiffered  as  a  result  of  tfae 
stoppage;  the  extent  to  which  rail  tratlc 
was  diverted  to  other  means  of  transporQa- 
tlon,  and  the  secondary  effects  on  otljer 
Industries  and  employment.  Not  later  th|ui 
July  31,  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shiai 
■utxnlt  to  the  Congress  as  full  and  compre- 
hensive a  report  ae  feasible  on  the  lmp4ct 
of  the  current  stoppcige  on  movement  of 
goods  vital  to  the  national  defense;  the  ax- 
tent  to  which  rail  traffic  was  diverted  to 
other  means  of  transportation  and  the  status 
of  plans  to  provide  for  the  movement  of 
defense  articles  in  the  event  of  a  rallrofid 
work  stoppage  or  lockout." 

And  renumber  the  following  section  ^- 
oordingly. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  las 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AICBNDICKNT  OVTXaKD  BT  MK.  XCKHAXDT     ' 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  <if- 
fer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ecxbae^: 
Amend  House  Joint  Resolution  642  by^i- 
serting  therein  after  line  10  on  page  3  ttie 
following  and  renumber  succeeding  sectlojns 
accordingly : 

Sbc.  2.  With  respect  to  the  above  dispute 
the  following  provisions  shall  be  In  effect  as 
subsections  (b) ,  (c),  (d),and  (e)  of  Sectlpn 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (46  U.S.C.  lei) , 


after  12:01  antemeridian,  October  1,  1971 
(If  the  above  dispute  has  not  been  settled 
by  such  date)  and  remain  in  effect  respecting 
the  dispute  and  the  parties  Involved  therein 
until  such  labor  dispute  is  terminated  by 
agreement  or  until  January  1,  1972,  if  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  at  that  time : 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier  at 
any  time  to  lock  out  any  craft  or  claas  of  its 
employees,  or  any  segment  of  any  such  class 
or  craft,  or  in  any  manner  to  diminish  its 
transportation  service  in  consequence  of  any 
dispute  subject  to  this  Act  unless  such  carrier 
is  caused  to  diminish  such  service  by  a  strike 
of  all  or  some  portion  of  its  en^oyees,  and 
then  only  as  permitted  by  applicable  agree- 
ments and  In  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
other  provisions  of  said  agreements. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  carrier  has  proposed 
a  change  in  agreements  affecting  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions  in  accordance 
with  section  6  of  this  Act  cmd  all  procedures 
required  under  this  Act  have  been  exhausted 
with  respect  to  such  change,  such  carrier 
may  make  such  change  effective  without 
agreement,  except  where  (1)  such  change  was 
proposed  by  the  carrier  in  response  to  or  in 
anticipation  of  a  change  or  changes  In  such 
agreements  proposed  by  a  representative  of 
employees  and  considered  concurrently 
therewith  and  the  carrier's  transportation 
service  has  not  been  interrupted  by  a  strike 
of  the  employees  whose  representative  ini- 
tiated the  proposed  change;  or  (2)  such 
change  Is  not  permitted  by  other  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  representative  of  em- 
ployees has  proposed  a  change  In  agreements 
affecting  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  con- 
ditions In  accordance  with  section  6  of  this 
Act  and  all  procedures  required  tinder  this 
Act  have  been  exhausted  with  respect  to  such 
change,  the  employees  represented  by  such 
representative  may  strike,  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  obligations  and  partial  oper- 
ation Imposed  by  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, all  of  the  carriers  to  whom  such  pro- 
posal was  directed,  or  may  selectively  strike 
any  of  such  carriers  or  carrier  systems  with- 
out conctirrently  striking  other  carriers  to 
whom  such  proposal  was  also  directed  and 
who  may  have  been  Jointly  or  coiusurrently 
Involved  with  the  struck  carrier  or  carriers 
In  the  previous  handling  of  the  dispute  un- 
der this  Act.  For  the  piirposes  of  this  sub- 
section a  strike  shall  be  a  'selective'  strike  if 
not  more  than  three  such  carriers  or  groups 
of  such  carriers  operating  in  a  system  in  any 
one  of  the  eastern,  the  western,  or  the  south- 
eastern regions  are  concurrently  struck  and 
the  aggregate  revenue  ton  miles  transported 
by  all  such  carriers  in  any  one  region  who  are 
concurrently  struck  did  not  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  revenue  ton  miles  transported  by  all 
carriers  In  such  region  in  such  year.  The 
eastern,  the  western,  and  the  southeastern 
regions  as  used  herein  mean,  respectively,  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  Eastern.  Western, 
and  Southeastern  Carriers'  Conference  Com- 
mittees and  any  other  carriers  operating  in 
the  territories  in  which  such  carriers  re- 
spectively operate. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  a  selective  strike  or  a 
strike  of  any  combination  of  carriers  occurs, 
such  carrier  or  carriers  and  representative  or 
representatives  of  the  employees  on  strike 
shall  provide  service  and  transportation  for 
such  persons  and  commodities  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(2) .  Such  service  and  transportation  shall 
be  provided  pursuant  to  the  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  and  working  conditions  of  existing 
agreements. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine 
the  extent  to  which  services  and  transporta- 
tion of  any  struck  caurler  or  carriers  are 
essential  to  the  national  health  or  safety. 


including  but  not  necessarily  limited  to, 
transportation  of  all  defense  materials,  coal 
for  the  generation  of  electricity,  and  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  pe«eenger  trains  includ- 
ing commuter  service.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  facts  known 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  shall  be  based  on  the 
findings  of  facts  stated  In  the  determina- 
tion, and  shall  be  conclusive  unless  shown 
to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section,  except  as 
specifically  provided  for  herein,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  either  to  interfere  with  or  Im- 
pede or  diminish  In  any  way  the  right  to 
strike,  or  to  affect  any  existing  limitations 
or  qualifications  on  that  right." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Ecjoiardt)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  committee  and  its  chair- 
man for  meeting  an  immediate  emer- 
gency and,  particularly  for  the  intensive 
study  of  the  problem  that  was  given  in 
the  short  period  of  time  available. 

I  also  recognize  the  dilemma  that  is 
presented  to  this  House  whenever  the 
right  to  strike  is  suspended  or  sought  to 
be  suspended  by  a  proposal  like  that  the 
President  made  in  this  case.  The  quid  pro 
quo  that  we  have  devised  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  the  granting,  along  with 
the  suspension  of  the  right  to  strike,  of 
a  certsdn  part  of  the  demands  contained 
in  the  union's  proposals.  Perhaps  this  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  most  lamentable. 
What  we  are  doing  on  this  floor.  I  think 
for  the  third  time,  and  only  the  third 
time,  if  I  have  counted  right,  is  writing 
substantive  provisions  of  a  labor  agree- 
ment. Now,  this  is  probably  the  worst 
thing  that  Congress  can  do,  and  Con- 
gress is  probably  the  worst  equipped  body 
to  do  it.  And  yet  as  for  you  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  complain  about 
writing  these  provisions  respecting 
wages,  if  you  would  do  exactly  what  the 
President  asked  us  to  do  and  suspend  the 
right  to  strike,  you  would  do  the  same 
thing.  The  right  to  strike  is  a  part  of  the 
relationship  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  you  are  writing  a  contract  in 
the  form  of  a  statute  prohibiting  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  right. 

Once  you  get  into  this  can  of  worms 
you  have  got  to  go  the  whole  way,  and  we 
are  going  farther  and  farther,  and  we 
will  continue  going  farther  and  farther 
unless  we  provide,  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  period  in  which  the  right  to  strike 
is  suspended,  that  the  bargaining  rela- 
tion which  had  brought  us  to  crisis  sit- 
uation be  altered,  that  the  pattern  of  na- 
tionwide bargaining  and  suasion  be 
broken  up. 

And  what  is  that  situation?  It  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  labor  and  management 
bargain  nationally  with  respect  to  all 
railroads.  When  a  strike  occurs,  all  rail- 
roads are  struck,  and  this  is  a  completely 
inadmissible  result  that  Congress  is  al- 
ways going  to  change  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  stop  a  strike  that  will  happen 
tomorrow.  We  are  in  the  position  to- 
night of  being  called  upon  to  go  along 
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with  the  Senate  Eimendments  verbatim 
because  the  Senate  has  adjourned  and 
gone  home.  So  we  do  not  consider  it  any 
further. 

We  give  up  our  rights  as  a  body  and 
accept  the  Senate  measure,  because  we 
think  it  is  not  swimissible  to  permit  a 
strike  to  continue  tonight. 

That  is  not  any  way  to  do  legislative 
business,  particularly  legislative  busi- 
ness that  deals  with  such  an  important 
matter  as  the  basic  right  to  strike. 

I  suggest  this  amendment  as  a  means 
of  ending  both  labor  and  management's 
coining  to  us  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  Are,  as  a  metms  of  ending  the 
writing  of  a  labor  agreements  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  does  one  simple  thing. 
It  provides  that  at  the  termination  of 
this  period  in  which  the  strike  right  is 
suspended,  on  October  1,  there  is  no  fur- 
ther limitation  with  respect  to  selective 
strikes.  If  you  put  in  this  provision  Emd 
you  come  down  to  October  1, 1  will  assure 
you  that  there  will  be  a  settlement  be- 
fore that  date.  There  will  be  a  settlement 
before  that  date  because  there  is  then 
the  pressures  of  a  strike.  Therefore  this 
amendment  does  just  one  thing:  It  deals 
only  with  tlJs  dispute,  but  permits  the 
ordinary  process  of  a  single  strike  against 
a  single  employer  at  that  time. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  if  the  gentle- 
msm  will  assist  me  in  getting  a  little 
additional  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Perhaps 
I  can  get  some  additional  time  if  the 
gentleman's  time  runs  out. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  his 
amendment  would  do  only  one  thing.  I 
had  an  opportunity  in  the  committee  to 
review  the  amendment  quickly,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  as  though  it  would  do 
more  than  one  thing.  It  appeared  to  me 
as  though  it  would  unbalance  a  labor- 
management  situation.  As  I  understand 
it,  today  we  can  have  a  national  strike, 
which  is  now  in  process,  or  we  can  have 
a  national  lockout.  Your  Eunendment 
would  provide  for  selective  strikes,  but 
it  would  prohibit  selective  lockouts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  As  I  im- 
derstood  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  it  would  prohibit  an 
individual  railroad  from  engaging  In  a 
lockout  but  it  would  allow  employees  to 
strike  an  individual  railroad. 

I  concur;  there  Is  some  merit  to  elim- 
inating nationwide  strikes  and  many  sup- 
port legislation  for  individual  company- 
by-company  bargaining,  and,  should  that 
break  down,  strikes.  But  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  inequitable  when  all  the  weight 
is  put  on  one  side  and  it  is  not  balanced 
on  the  other  side. 

I  would  submit  the  gentleman  is  in  er- 
ror when  he  says  his  amendment  does 
only  one  thing.  It  does  more  than  one 


thing.  I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  study 
the  amendment  further,  because  I  beUeve 
other  things  also  are  done  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  point  raised? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  amendment  does 
not  outlaw  a  selective  lockout  because 
that  is  already  outlawed  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  What  it  does  is  outlaw 
a  retaliatory  nationwide  lockout  in  case 
the  union  strikes  selectively.  If  we  do  not 
do  this,  of  course  every  strike  could  be 
made  a  nationwide  strike  by  the  em- 
ployer extending  it  to  a  lockout,  and  it 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever  to  the 
objective  we  axe  seeking  here  to  bring 
about  the  old-fashioned  type  of  bargain- 
ing where  one  strike  could  occur  which 
does  not  shut  down  the  whole  Nation's 
railway  system. 

That  is  why  I  put  that  in. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  I  may 
interrupt,  in  reading  the  amendment, 
which  I  saw  in  the  committee,  I  read  it 
as  outlawing  selective  lockouts.  I  may  be 
in  error.  But  it  is  obvious  even  the  com- 
mittee members  have  not  had  enough 
time  to  read  this  amendment  entirely 
and  to  know  what  is  included  in  the  en- 
tire amendment.  For  that  reason  I  would 
certainly  hc^ie  the  membership  here 
would  not  vote  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment they  have  not  had  an  opportimity 
to  see,  which  has  such  broad  ramifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Ordinarily  I  would  be  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee today.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to 
bring  it  up.  As  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
said,  the  Senate  has  gone  home.  If  we  are 
to  settle  this  strike  tonight  we  have  to 
vote  on  this  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  or  not  if  we  do  in  fact 
adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  amended,  this  strike  can  be 
settled  tonight  and  the  railroads  can 
start  operating  before  tomorrow? 

The  reason  why  I  ask  the  question 
is  indeed  if  the  strike  can  be  settled 
tonight  perhaps  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  recommendation. 
But  if,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control, 
this  strike  is  going  on  into  tomorrow, 
certainly  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  one  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  House. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  whether  or 
not.  if  we  act  aflarmatively  and  accept 
the  other  body's  version,  the  trains  can 
start  rolling  tonight?  Or  are  we  going 
to  lose  another  day  for  reasons  beyond 
our  control? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  would  say  that  if  the  strike 
continued  it  would  be  illegal.  I  dare  say 
every  union  man  would  abide  by  the  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  fact  that  a  strike 
is  illegal  does  not  preclude  the  union 
from  going  into  court  and  protecting  and 
defending  its  rights. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  recom- 
mendation made  right  now.  if  I  have 
some  assurance  that  we  will  see  the  strike 
end  and  the  railroads  running.  But  If 
we  have  no  such  assurance,  I  believe  it 
is  mandatory  for  this  House  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  gentieman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  give  all  the 
assurance  I  have  in  the  power  of  the 
courts,  and  their  coercive  forces,  that  the 
men  will  be  back  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  that  will  not  be  needed — I 
am  sure  the  union  leaders  and  the  men 
will  obey  the  law. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  the 
amendment  normally,  but  tonight  I  urge 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

This  is  a  very,  very  far-reaching 
amendment,  as  is  any  revision  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  As  far-reaching  an 
amendment  as  this  ought  to  receive  hear- 
ings. This  morning  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  this  amendment. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  amendment 
changing,  in  my  estimation,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  two 
ways. 

First,  it  points  out  and  makes  legal  the 
selective  strikes.  Secondly,  it  says  that: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier  at  any 
time  to  lock  out  any  craft  or  class  of  its  em- 
ployees or  any  segment  of  any  such  class  or 
craft  or  in  any  manner  to  diminish  its  trans- 
portation service  in  consequence  of  any 
dispute  .  .  . 

These  are  far-reaching  words  that  may 
change  the  whole  Railway  Labor  Act. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  consider  this  kind 
of  an  amendment,  in  my  opinion. 

Now,  we  had  this  up  in  the  committee 
and  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12, 
I  believe.  I  believe  that  Is  the  correct  fig- 
ure. No  hearings  have  been  held  on  it.  I 
think  the  committee  acted  correctly  this 
morning,  because  we  did  realize  the  im- 
plications of  it  and  the  complications  of 
it  in  trying  to  adopt  an  amendment  at 
this  time  in  these  proceedings. 

For  that  reason,  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man that  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  very  briefly  make  a  few  corrections  in 
the  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  sweeping 
amendment.  Indeed,  this  amendment  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  di- 
rection of  the  case  of  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Railway  Co.  et  al.  against  United  Trans- 
portation Union,  which  is  the  last  word 
of  the  courts  on  this  point.  It  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  appeals  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  selective  strike. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  last  and  the 
highest  court  that  has  ruled  on  the  ques- 
tion has  held  without  any  other  court  of 
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equal  authority  holding  othenvise  ttat 
selective  strikes  are  permissible.  Tfie 
amendment  is  nevertheless  necessary jin 
order  to  provide  certain  statutory  pro- 
visions to  govern  the  area  of  the  selective 
strike  that  cannot  be  supplied  under 
court  determination  of  existing  law. 

One  question  that  arises  is  what  about 
a  retaliatory  nationwide  lockout,  whjch 
Is  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  inj  a 
question  to  me.  The  answer  is  that  j^u 
have  to  block  the  retaliatory  nationwide 
lockout  or  else  you  do  not  accompUsh 
the  objective  of  limiting  the  strike. 

Another  matter  that  the  amendment 
addresses  is  the  matter  of  restriction  of 
the  selective  strike  to  not  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  ton-mile  revenue  In  a  given 
railroad  area  such  as  the  eastern  or 
western  area,  and  so  forth.  | 

Also  there  is  the  restriction  that  pie- 
vents  the  striking  of  more  than  three 
railroads  in  any  given  area.  I 

In  addition  this  amendment  makes 
certain  provision  for  emergency  and  es- 
sential movement  of  goods  durlng^^  a 
strike. 

Beyond  these  matters  the  decision  of 
the  court,  ultimately  I  think,  will  cover 
the  matter  of  selective  strikes. 

This  is  not  a  sweeping  amendmenti  It 
Is  not  a  permanent  change  of  the  acti  It 
merely  deals  with  the  specific  question 
involved  here.  ' 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  extremely 
desirous  of  voting  quickly  on  the  rigfits 
of  labor  men  affected  by  this  leglslatlbn. 
I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  not  nearly  as 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  labor  wUen 
he  suspended  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  I 

I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  ihe 
amendment  that  Is  offered  here  is  jan 
attempt  by  those  who  were  conceriied 
not  about  labor's  delaying  your  sup^r 
again,  but  rather  providing  supper  for 
labor.  And,  if  you  support  the  amend- 
ment as  offered  by  the  gentleman  fijom 
Texas,  you  will  make  an  advance.!  If 
those  of  you  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  desirous  of  aiding  lajwr 
in  terms  of  finding  a  settlement  of  the 
problem,  you  should  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chidr- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  mm- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  last 
speaker,  I  will  only  say  that  if  you  are 
interested  in  labor,  why  are  you  not  in- 
terested in  settling  this  strike? 

In  my  district,  as  of  today,  there  are 
approximately  4,500  people  laid  off  Toe- 
cause  of  this  stirke.  We  are  not  tallying 
about  labor  unions  alone,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  labor  all  acroes  this  coimpy. 
I  think  what  the  gentlemen  are  trntlng 
to  do  tonight  Is  to  get  legislation  Injor- 
der  that  the  other  body  will  not  hav^  to 
act  on  it  again,  because  if  that  be  the 
case,  you  have  another  day  and  you  Will 
have  men  laid  off  tomorrow,  and  this 
could  go  on  for  a  couple  of  more  day$. 

If  you  are  interested  in  labor,  Jrou 
diould  support  the  proposal  of  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  has 
said.  I  think  this  is  far-reaching  and 
should  have  additional  study.  However, 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  a  brief  colloquy. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chsdrman.  that  the  House 
is  restless  suid  anxious  to  get  home.  But 
I  do  have  a  couple  of  points  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman.  I  am  a  new  Member  of 
this  body.  I  was  not  here  last  December 
when  adjustments  were  made  for  the 
other  railroad  brotherhoods.  However,  I 
am  prepared  to  go  with  you  tonight  and 
try  to  settle  the  strike. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question:  Is  it  commonplace  for  this 
body  to  be  put  in  the  situation  of  having 
to  accept,  pro  forma,  and  verbatim  an 
agreement  prepared  basically  for  us  by 
the  other  body  simply  because  they  have 
chosen  to  adjourn  for  the  evening? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  wrong.  We  are  a  free  body.  We 
are  here  to  deliberate.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  your 
committee  deliberated  a  great  deal  today 
and  came  out  with  this,  and  it  was  al- 
most unanimous.  We  brought  to  the  fioor 
the  best  bill  we  could.  I  might  say  that 
we  did  have  contact  with  the  other  body 
and  they  conceded  on  two  points  over 
there. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate this,  and  I  £un  satisfied  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  done  a  very  good  Job.  But  may  I 
suggest,  perhaps,  as  a  point  of  future 
reference,  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  that 
I  would  like  to  have  before  this  body  in- 
formation as  to  the  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved, because,  frankly,  we  are  buying 
a  right  expensive  package  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances.  In  other  words,  we 
are  pretty  much  locked  in,  because  the 
other  body  has  adjourned. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  not  the  only  Member  in 
this  body  tonight  who  feels  he  is  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Joint  resolution  now 
pending  before  us.  I  do  it  with  great 
reluctance.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  my  chairman  who  is  most  sincere  in 
trying  to  find  a  solution.  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly  10 
years  we  have  besn  handling  this  type 
of  legislation  in  this  maimer,  case  by 
case,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  same  speeches  were  made  last  De- 
cember that  are  being  made  tonight.  This 
is  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  in  the  last  15 
months  that  we  have  been  called  upon 


to  settle  a  strike.  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  must  say  no.  Each  time 
we  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  set- 
tled this  matter,  but  we  have  not  set- 
tled it,  and  we  come  back  again  with  the 
same  difficult  situation  facing  us. 

On  October  1  it  is  likely  that  you  are 
going  to  have  the  same  problem,  and 
we  will  have  the  same  speeches,  and  we 
will  have  the  same  pious  cries  for  per- 
manent legislation,  and  we  will  vote  for 
another  ad  hoc  solution,  and  then  we 
wUl  wait  until  another  strike  occurs. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  made  a 
very  pertinent  observation  when  he  said 
that  we  are  dealing  in  substantive 
changes  here  when  we  advocate  this  kind 
of  a  bUl. 

I  have  voted  for  postponement  in  the 
past,  I  am  no  lily-white.  I  have  voted  to 
give  some  increases  in  the  x>ast,  and  I 
have  voted  for  some  of  these  changes,  as 
many  of  the  other  Members  in  this  House 
have,  thinking  that  it  was  a  definite  solu- 
tion. But  we  have  not  made  any  solu- 
tion to  it,  and  if  we  vote  it  again  to- 
night— as  I  think  we  will,  because  the 
hour  is  late  and  the  Nation  is  suffering— 
if  we  vote  it  again  we  will  have  the  same 
thing  facing  us  next  October  1. 

I  do  not  believe  that  labor  is  happy. 
Surely  friends  of  labor  cannot  be  happy 
that  we  are  making  substantive  labor 
changes  here  by  this  action.  They  did 
not  get  what  they  wanted.  Indeed,  they 
do  not  get  even  as  much  tis  the  Emer- 
gency Board  had  offered  them  at  one 
time.  And  I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  management  is  going  to  be 
happy  because  we  are  not  settling  the 
strike,  and  we  are  giving  them  a  pay 
raise  in  the  meantime. 

Now,  how  are  you  ever  going  to  get 
any  kind  of  a  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem?  How  can  you  blow  hot  and  cold 
In  this  manner? 

I  say  to  you  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  register  our  voices. 
Therefore  I  am  going  to  just  simply  vote 
"no"  as  a  protest  to  the  continuation  of 
this  type  of  legislation.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  say  "No."  I 
will  tell  you  why.  The  public  is  the  one 
that  is  suffering.  I  doubt  very  much,  as 
intense  as  the  feeling  is  here,  if  the 
Members  of  this  House  really  know  how 
much  the  public  protests  this  type  of  so- 
lution. The  American  public,  I  tell  you, 
is  going  to  demand  that  something  be 
done. 

Will  you  do  it  with  hearings?  The 
chairman  is  sincere  about  holding  hear- 
ings, but  he  has  Just  said  that  it  will 
take  months  and  months,  and  indeed  it 
has  taken  7  years  that  I  know  of.  So  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  any  kind  of  an 
Immediate  solution  to  the  problem. 

So  I  submit  to  you  that  what  you  have 
done.  Members  of  the  House,  is  that  you 
have  continually— and  I  have  also  been 
a  party  to  it — voted  the  exception  to 
where  it  now  is  the  nile.  I  submit  to  you 
that  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  you  will  not  have  permanent  legis- 
lation, although  I  have  introduced  and 
have  had  a  bill  before  us  for  6  years.  I 
think  we  have  set  a  pattern  by  continu- 
aUy  meeting  this  type  of  emergency  in 
this  manner.  I  submit  you  will  be  doing 
it  again  next  October.  I  submit  it  will  be 
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done  again.  We  have  accomplished  little. 

YoT  that  reason  your  chances  of  get- 
ting permanent  legislation,  my  friends, 
is  not  good.  The  only  way  w©  are  ever 
going  to  do  it  is  to  say,  "No"  in  these 
special  cases — and  get  to  the  business  of 
making  some  permanent  changes.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  going  to  go  on  down 
the  patchwork  path  and  do  the  same 
thing  we  have.  I  hope  the  membership, 
enough  Members  in  this  body  wiU  vote 
"No"  which  is  the  same  as  saying  to  the 
American  people  "This — and  no  further." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in 
the  second  day  of  another  shutdown  of 
the  Nation's  railroads.  Already  economic 
shock  waves  are  spreading  throughout 
the  many  Industries  who  haul  by  rail. 
If  the  strike  goes  on,  how  much  food  will 
waste?  How  many  people  will  lose  their 
jobs? 

Once  again,  the  Congress  Is  poised  and 
at  the  ready  with  a  traditional  answer- 
unfortunately,  that  answer  is  patchwork 
legislation. 

The  House  will  remember  that  I 
have — for  6  years  running — introduced 
permanent  legislation  which  incorpo- 
rates a  choice  of  procedures,  or  an  ar- 
senal of  weapons  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  President  to  use  in  the  ques- 
tion of  national  transportation  tleups. 

Last  year,  President  Nixon  sent  up  his 
version.  Also,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  introduced  versions  of  permanent 
legislation.  We  have  seen  bills  introduced 
by  many  of  our  colleagues :  Congressmen 
Eckhardt,  Jarmon,  Adams,  Harvey,  and 
others.  At  least  our  small  band  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  up-date  the  antiquated 
machinery  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Our  approaches  vary,  but  at  least  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  effort  to  save  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  is  not  working  now. 

There  *ill  be  no  legislative  heroes. 
Someone  will  get  branded  by  either  labor 
or  management.  However,  neither  labor 
nor  management  have  clean  hands  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Uie  pattern  is  too  pain- 
fully clear.  Both  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees will  meet,  pass  out  temporary 
legislation,  and  then  forget  the  long- 
range  problem.  Forget  it,  that  is,  imtil 
another  strike  emerges. 

I  am  weary  of  the  Congress  acting  as 
an  arbitration  board.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  request  for  action  on 
permanent,  long-range  solutions  to  a 
permanent,  long-range  problem. 

This  Nation  simply  cannot  withstand 
the  rigors  of  a  natlontd  transportation 
tleup.  We  should  not  have  to.  We  should 
modernize  the  labor  laws. 

I  call  for  immediate  hearings  on  this 
needed  legislation. 

Over  and  over,  I  have  asked  for  hear- 
ings. 

Over  and  over,  I  have  presented  my 
legislation  to  the  House. 

Over  and  over,  I  have  been  met  with 
complete  silence. 

Perhaps  the  noise  made  by  men  not 
working — perhaps  the  noise  made  by 
trains  not  running  wlU  at  last  help  my 
bill  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cast  no  aspersicms 
on  my  committee.  I  am  certain  that  many 
felt  each  time  we  patched  up  a  trans- 
portation dispute  that  this  would  be  the 


last.  This  hope  was  reenforced  by  the 
court  decision  allowing  selective  strikes. 

But  the  hard,  cold  fact  remains — tem- 
porary solutions  will  not  work.  Ad  hoc 
legislation  will  not  work.  We  need  to  act 
now  to  update  our  labor  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  text  of  the  bill, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  BaUway 
Iiabor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
mittees and  certain  of  their  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Sig- 
nalmen threatens  essential  transportation 
services  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest,  including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices be  maintained;   and 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  in  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  in  settlement  of  the  dispute;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  security  and  con- 
tinuity of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives In  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
prefers  solutions  reached  through  collective 
bargaining;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Nvunbered  179  for 
settlement  of  this  dispute  did  not  reevUt  in 
a  settlement:  Now,  therefore,  in  order  to 
encourage  these  parties  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  be  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  642)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  railway-management  dispute, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  447,  he 
reported  the  Joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  simdry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Join  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  himdred  thirty-nine  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  tbe 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 


So  the  Joint  resolution  waa  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Che 
table. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 447,  I  call  up  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 100  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  «•- 
olution,  as  follows : 

&  J.  Rb.  100 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  Section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Ac* 
with  respect  to  the  current  railway  labor- 
management  dispute,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Whereas  the  latx>r  dispute  between  tb* 
curlers  represented  by  the  National  RaU- 
way Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  West- 
ern, and  Southeastern  Carriers  OonXerenoe 
Ctanmlttees  and  certain  of  their  employees 
represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUway 
Signalmen  threatens  essential  transporta- 
tion services  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  the  national 
interest.  Including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  tra/q;>ortatlon  serv- 
ices be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  aU  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dilute  provided  for  In  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have 
not  resulted  in  settlement  of  the  dispute: 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  essential  to  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives in  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
perfers  solutions  reached  through  collective 
bargaining;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Numbered  178  for 
settlement  of  this  dilute  did  not  result  In 
a  settlement:  Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  en- 
courage these  pertlee  to  recu;h  their  o>wn 
agreement,  be  It 

Resolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca in  Congreta  aaaembled.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of 
the  RaUwsy  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shaU 
apply  and  be  extended  for  an  additional 
period  with  respect  to  the  above  dispute,  so 
tb&t  no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall 
be  made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Oonlerence  Ccan- 
mlttees  or  by  their  employees,  In  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  such  dispute  arose 
prior  to  12:01  antemeridian  of  October  1, 
1971. 

Sbc.  2.  Not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Secretary  dl 
Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  mU 
and  comprehensive  report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  RaUway  lAbor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern,  Weetem,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dli^>ute  described  In 
this  joint  resolution  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Sbc.  3.  Not  later  than  July  31,  1971,  tbfS 
Secretary  of  LAbor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  jointly  to  the 
Oongrees  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  report 
as  feasible  on  the  impact  of  the  current 
worlc  stoppage.  Such  repcHrt  sbaU  Include  an 
analysis  of  all  the  recoverable  szul  nonra. 
ooverable  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  tbs 
stoppage;  the  extent  to  which  rail  traffic  was 
diverted  to  other  means  of  transportation, 
and  the  secondary  effects  on  other  indus- 
tries and  employment.  Not  later  than  July 
SI,  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaQ  sub- 
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mlt  to  the  Congress  as  full  and  comprehei 
slve  a  report  as  feasible  on  the  Impfict  (^ 
the  current  stoppage  on  movement  of  gooqs 
vital  to  the  national  defence;  the  extent  t^ 
which  rail  traffic  was  diverted  to  oth^ 
means  of  transportation  and  the  status  df 
plans  to  provide  for  the  movement  of  de- 
fense articles  In  the  event  of  a  railroad  work 
stoppage  or  lockout.  ! 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  <if 
this  joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of  atl 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  iq- 
creased  in  accordance  with  the  followliK 
table :  | 

Effective  as  of: 

January  1,  1970 


NoTcmber  1, 1970... 


November  1. 1970 — 


Pay  incremse 
6  per  centiun  for  a(U 

employees. 
30  cents  per  hour  f^r 

leaders    and    mf- 

chanlcs. 
18    cents    per    ho«r 

for   assistants   aqd 

helpers. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent  aHy 
change  made  by  agreement  In  the  increases 
In  rates  of  pay  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section.  I 

Sw:.  5.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  th$t 
the  living  accommodations  of  some  of  tl^e 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution,  while  they  at« 
on  travel  status,  are  unsatisfactory.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Congress  does  not  intend,  by  lli^- 
Itlng  the  effect  of  section  4  to  rates  of  pa^, 
to  endorse  the  continued  furnishing  of  sut- 
Bt&ndard  quarters  to  employees  and  urg^ 
man&gement  and  labor  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  sub- 
stantially Improved  living  quarten  for  em- 
ployees on  travel  status. 

SBC.  6.  This  resolution  shall  talte  effect  Us- 
medlately  upon  enactment. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  question  is  on  Uie 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  Joint  resoll>- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tfte 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  t»e 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  n0t 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  thf  t 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  J 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  tjie 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  265.  nays  93,  not  voting  74, 

as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  103] 

YEAS— 266 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Annunilo 

Arenda 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Badlllo 

Beglch 

Belchar 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

BK 


Davis,  Ga. 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Davis.  8.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

delaOarza 

Buchanan 

Delaney 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Byron 

Denholm 

CabeU 

Dlggs 

Caffery 

Dln«eU 

Camp 

Donohue 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Dom 

Carney 

Downing 

Carter 

Drlnan 

Caaey.  Tex. 

CeUer 

dnPont 

ChaopeU 
Clark 

Bsbletnan 

aauaen. 

Bvans.  Colo. 

DnnH. 

Kvtns.  T«nn. 

Cniller 

T—Mll 

onniM  ni. 

Ooaable 
OoMar 


Flower* 
M)Ctf.Oenadfel. 


Frellngbuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanaklw 
Carina  tz 
Gibbons 
Oraaso 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Oubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Haraha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H*bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
HiUls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 


Abbltt 
Abzug 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Aabbrook 
Aspln 
Baker 
Baring 
Bow 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleaon.  Tex. 
Burton 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cvilver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Dellums 
Dennis 
DerwlnAl 
Dcvlne 
Dickinaon 
Dow 
DulakI 
■ekbardt 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
Madden 
Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsvmaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnsbaU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

CNeUl 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Rarick 

Reid.  m. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Boncallo 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

NAYS— 93 

Edwards,  Ala.      Martin 
Edwards.  Calif.  Mlkva 


Schwengel 

Scott 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikee 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Btelger,  Aria 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thone 
nilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vender  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldte 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurot 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Each 

Pmdley 

Plsher 

Flynt 

Praser 

Gallagher 

Qoldwater 

Gonzales 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Gude 

Hall 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 


Mitchell 

MlzeU 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Ran  gel 

Beuss 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rosenthal 

Rousaelot 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 


Johnson,  Calif.  Satterfleld 


Danteli.  WJ. 


rofeytbe 


Alexander 
Andereon. 

Calif 
Anderaon. 


Baylor 
Scherle 
Schmltz 
Sebellus 
Smith.  Iowa 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Terry 
Ware 
WUsoa. 
Charles  H. 

MOT  VOTXWO— 74 

Andrewa,  Ala.  Blanton 

Barrett  BUtnlk 

Betts  Broomfleld 

Blester  Burllaon.  Uo. 

Blackburn  Byrne.  Pa. 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

lAnderrebe 

Landrum 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McBwen 

McFall 

Macdonald. 


Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Pish 

Foley 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 


Grover 

Hansen.  Idaho 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

MaUUard 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

MUls 

MoUoban 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Nix 

Passman 

Patman 

Poff 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rogers 

BostenkowsU 

Roy 

Runnels 

Schneebell 

Sisk 

Stafford 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wyatt 

Yatron 


So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  642)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  AND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imahimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
12  noon  tomorrow,  May  19,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEED  TO  REGULATE  DEEP  WELL 
DISPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fr<Mn  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  8532,  the  Liquid  Waste 
Subsurface  Disposal  Control  Act.  Tht 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  regulate  deep- 
well  disposal  of  liquid  wastes,  that  is, 
disposal  by  injection  into  deep  subsur- 
face strata  of  sewage  or  any  liquid  used 
in,  or  resulting  from,  any  process  of  in- 
dustry, manufacture,  trade,  business,  or 
agriculture. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Implementation  of  this  aot. 
in  keeping  with  hU  responilbiUtles  for 
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the  regulation  of  other  aspects  of  waste 
treatment  and  disposal.  He  wfll  have  ex- 
clusive authority  for  determining:  first, 
sites  for  deep -well  disposal;  second,  char- 
acter of  liquids  suitable  for  such  dis- 
posal; and  third,  ccmstruction  and  oper- 
ation of  deep  wells. 

I  am  told  that  deep  wells  have  been 
used  for  over  40  years  by  the  petroleum 
industry  to  dispose  of  oilfield  brines. 
Dispc»al  of  other  wastes  by  this  method 
is  comparatively  recent.  Although  con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  in  the  area 
of  deep-well  diqjoed  and  the  UJ5.  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  looked  at  the  problem 
In  some  depth,  areas  of  uncertainty  still 
remain.  Many  technical  people  feel  that 
a  new  technology  must  be  developed  to 
fully  evaluate  the  effects  of  deep  well 
disposal. 

injecting  wastes  under  pressure  in  deep 
wells  is  not  really  a  solution  to  waste 
disposal.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  a  de- 
tained storage  center  with  the  waste 
eventually  getting  into  usable  waters. 

Flow  in  the  groimd  waters  is  deter- 
mined by  the  hydraulic  pressures.  As  one 
injects  a  fluid  into  these  waters  under 
pressure,  it  changes  the  flow  characteris- 
tics in  the  injection  zone.  Often  the  zone 
of  injection  has  some  other  liquid  pres- 
ent in  it.  Chemical  reactions  with  this 
liquid  are  possible.  The  increased  pres- 
sure often  forces  water  from  this  zone 
into  other  more  usable  zones.  There  have 
been  cases  where  deep-well  disposals 
have  contaminated  fresh  water  aquifers. 
As  a  result  of  an  interaction  with  fluids 
in  the  injection  zone,  careful  studies 
must  be  made  of  what  the  effects  will  be 
as  the  waste  material  combines  with  the 
fluid  in  this  zone. 

A  Federal  water-quality  study  survey 
released  la^t  year  warned  that  several 
million  Americans  drink  water  contain- 
ing potentially  hazardous  amounts  of 
chemical  or  bsuiteriological  contamina- 
tion; 12,000  different  toxic  chemical  com- 
pounds are  in  industrial  use  today — and 
more  than  500  new  chemical  compounds 
are  developed  each  year.  Add  to  this  a 
growing  roster  of  weedkillers,  fungicides, 
fertilizers,  phosphates  and  numerous 
other  substances — all  of  which  are  find- 
ing their  way  into  our  water  systems  and 
overburdening  water  treatment  facili- 
ttes. 

The  best  and  surest  way  to  accomplish 
the  removal  of  contaminants  from  our 
waters  is  not  to  introduce  them  at  all. 
This  act  will  help  prevent  any  further 
contamination  of  our  waters  which 
might  result  from  the  growing  number 
of  fluid-injection  wells. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  confirmed  that  injections  of  liquid 
into  deep  wells  can  also  cause  geological 
disturbances.  Earthquakes  have  been  ob- 
served in  areas  of  Texas,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado as  a  result  of  these  injections. 

H.R.  8532  includes  provisions  which 
will  guard  against  future  geological  dis- 
turbances resulting  from  deep-well  in- 
jections of  liquid  wastes. 

Deep-well  disposal  is  exactly  what  its 
name  states:  disposal— not  treatment, 
and  hence  It  should  be  clearly  established 
that  this  method  of  disposal  is  not  an 
accepUble  substitute  for  effective  wute 
treatment,  especially  if  those  wastes  can 


be  treated  by  conventional  methods,  nor 
can  it  become  a  means  of  circumventing 
the  intent  of  the  various  environmental 
protection  laws. 

However,  because  of  increasing  pres- 
sure on  industry  caused  by  increasingly 
stringent  regulatory  agency  standards 
regarding  the  quality  of  surface  waters, 
the  popularity  of  deep-well  disposal  of 
hard-to-treat  wastes  has  increased 
markedly.  There  were  less  than  a  half 
dozen  industrial  deep  wells  in  the  United 
States  in  the  early  1950s.  Today  a  con- 
servative estimate  includes  about  1,100 
fluid  injection  wells  involving  waste  dis- 
posal, groimd  water  recharge,  and  pro- 
tection against  salt  water  intrusion. 

The  mushrooming  complexity  of  waste 
products  coupled  with  the  growing  sever- 
ity of  surface  water  ixjllution  is  causing 
industry  to  view  deep-well  disposal  as  an 
expedient  and  economical  method  of 
waste  disposal  and  so  this  number  is  apt 
to  increase. 

A  1970  government-sponsored  survey 
optimistically  forecast  that  U.S.  indus- 
tries could  turn  waste  to  profit — through 
the  sale  of  recovered  waste  byproducts — 
by  using  readily  available  desalting  ma- 
chinery. Such  innovative  programs  de- 
serve encouragement  and  they  will,  I 
hope,  soon  make  legislation  such  as  this 
unnecessary.  But  imtil  these  programs 
become  a  practical  reality,  the  Liquid 
Waste  Subsurface  Disposal  Control  Act 
is  needed  as  an  integraJ  part  of  the  over- 
all pollution  control  program  of  the 
United  States  today. 

I  urge  support  and  passage  of  HJl. 
8532,  which  does  have  as  a  matter  of 
equity,  a  provision  that  provides  for  just 
compensation  for  the  previous  construc- 
tion of  a  deep  well  which  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  might  subse- 
quently rule  as  unsafe. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  BY 
TANKER  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  much  these  days  about  oil  spills 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  water  pollution. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Barry,  in  an  articJe 
printed  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of 
July  6,  1970,  offered  what  appears  to  be 
an  intelligent  solution  to  such  inddenta 
by  proposing  that  tankers  be  monitored 
and  controlled  in  much  the  same  way  as 
airplanes  during  their  approtwih  to  termi- 
nals. Mr.  Barry's  proposal  points  out  how 
we  have  tended  to  let  old  and  obsolete 
traditions  conflict  with  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  very  existence. 

Many  of  us  live  in  cotwtal  areas  where 
shipping  is  an  important  contribution  to 
our  economic  status  and  would  find  Mr. 
Barry's  "Proposal  for  TrafBc  Control  and 
a  System  for  Precise  Navigation  of  Ves- 
sels from  Offshore  Coastal  Waters  to  A 
Sears  Island  Marine  Terminal."  a  most 
interesting  and  timely  solution  to  inci- 
dents in  our  own  areas.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

I  Include  Mr.  Barry's  letter  and  pro- 
poeal  In  the  RscotD  at  this  point; 


(Prom  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal.  July  6,  1970] 
TaATTic  CoNTioL  Mat  Cubb  Tanki*  Spills 
Dkab  6ni:  I  have  followed  with  great  In- 
tereet  the  feature  articles  on  oU  spills — 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going.  .  .  . 

Reference  to  the  major  oU  splU  tabtilatlon 
In  a  recent  Issue  (OGJ.  J\me  8,  p.  67)  aiiows 
525,740  btol  of  oU  spUled  as  a  reeult  of  tanker 
groundings,  collisions,  or  hull  failure.  This 
was  63%  of  the  total  lUted  oU  spUls.  There 
were  67%  of  all  oil  epUl  incidents  which  in- 
cluded storage  tank  failures,  drlUlng  ^llls, 
etc. 

The  key  to  prevention  of  such  tanker  inci- 
dents lies  in  a  precise  traffic  control  of  all 
ships'  movements  plus  enforcement  of  specif- 
ic requirements  for  sophisticated  navigation 
equipment  and  practices  along  with  high 
competence  for  personnel  in  responsible 
charge,  plus  strict  standards  for  the  ship's 
hull  design  and  operating  equipment. 

A  ship's  track  and  movements  In  coafftal 
waters  can  be  monitored  and  controlled  from 
shore  In  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  air- 
craft. A  tanker  on  entering  a  VS.  coastal 
area  can  be  put  into  a  traffic  pattern  with 
a  specific  ship's  track  assigned. 

Shore  control  should  monitor  it  and  have 
absoluite  authority  to  determine  whether  the 
weather  and  traffic  conditions  are  suitable 
to  permit  It  to  come  Into  port  or  whether  It 
should  stand  off  In  a  holding  pattern  at  sea. 
Similar  control  should  be  exerted  over  ships 
leaving  port. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  shore  control  au- 
thority, tankers  could  be  required  to  be  serv- 
iced by  tug  on  entry  into  coastal  water  ac- 
cording to  weather  and  other  conditions  In 
order  to  assure  safe  passage  into  port. 

Some  consideration  Is  being  given  at  this 
time  to  broader  U.S.  ship  traffic  control.  Even 
now  there  Is  In  effect  Inbound  and  outbound 
sea  lanes  m  certain  ports  (OGJ,  May  25.  p. 
58).  The  proposals  to  date  do  not  go  far 
enough  to  achieve  the  required  effectiveness 
which  is  readily  possible  with  the  sophisti- 
cated navigation  and  control  equipment 
available  today. 

Every  atilp's  position  In  coastal  waters  can 
be  precisely  known  and  controlled  In  a 
manner  to  practically  eliminate  oil  spills 
from  tanker  Incidents  in  such  areas.  Such 
regulation  Is  in  conflict  with  some  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  sea  but  such  traditions  are  obso- 
lete and  Incompatible  with  the  present  day 
level  of  sea  transport. 

Sooner  or  later  the  same  degree  of  control 
will  have  to  be  Instituted  over  ships,  and 
over  tankers  In  particular,  as  is  currently  ap- 
plied to  aircraft. 

Maktim  J.  Babxt. 
Petroleum  Engineers,  Weatport,  Conn. 

PaoPOSAL  Pox  Trattic  Conteol  ak»  a  8t»- 
TKM  roa  Paxcisx  Navioatiom   or  VxassLS 
Pkom   OrpsHoxx    CoAaiAL   Watbis    To   a 
Skars  Island  Mabinx  Txrional 
(By  Martin  J.  Barry) 

OKNXXAL 

All  vessels,  including  tankers,  barges  and 
dry-cargo  container  ships,  destined  for  the 
Sears  Island  Marine  Terminal  while  still  in 
the  offshore  coastal  waters  will  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Terminal  Transit  Control 
Station.  In  addition  to  the  transit  control 
function,  the  station  will  monitor  weather, 
tide  and  general  sea  conditions. 

No  veaael  bound  for  the  Beara  Xitand  Ter- 
mmal  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ap* 
preaches  to  Penobscot  Bay  without  reoelTlaf 
clearance  to  proceed  and  a  detailed  traaatt 
plan  which  will  take  into  aooount  snob 
things  a*  traffic,  sea  and  weather  conditions, 
route  aHlgnment.  pilot  and  tug  aMlstaaee, 
speed  and  ecbedule  of  movement  alone  tbe 
rouu.  etc  In  addition,  eeoh  Teaaal  In  traoilt 
wUl  be  under  constant  turTelllanoa  and  traf- 
ne  control  by  the  transit  control  station,  and 
wiu  be  subject  to  rtTisions  of  Its  tnnett  plan 
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mjt  to  the  Congress  as  full  and  comprehen4 
slve  a  repwrt  as  feasible  on  the  Impact  o\ 
the  current  stoppage  on  movement  of 
vital  to  the  national  defense;  the  extent 
which  rail  traffic  was  diverted  to  othet 
means  of  transportation  and  the  status 
plans  to  provide  for  the  movement  of  del 
fense  articles  In  the  event  of  a  railroad  worlj 
stoppage  or  lockout. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of  all 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  secf 
tlon  of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  InV 
creased  In  accordance  with  the  foUowlnf 
table: 


Effective  as  of: 

January  1,  1970 

November  1, 1070... 


November  1,  1970 — 


Pay  increase 
5  per  centTim  for 

employees. 
30  cents  per  hour  fc 
leaders    and    m< 
chanlca. 
18    cents    per    hot 
for   assistants   an(l 
helpers. 


Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent  an] 
change  made  by  agreement  tn  the  Increi 
In  rates  of  pay  provided  pursuant  to  thl)B 
section. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  thait 
the  living  accommodations  of  some  of  thp 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first 
tlon  of  this  Joint  resolution,  while  they 
on  travel  status,  are  unsatisfactory.  Acco: 
ingly,  the  Congress  does  not  Intend,  by  1 
Itlng  the  effect  of  section  4  to  rates  of  pa; 
to  endorse  the  continued  furnishing  of  su 
standard   quarters  to  employees  and 
management  and  labor  to  negotiate  an 
ment  to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  sul 
stantlaUy  Improved  living  quarteiB  for 
ployees  on  travel  status. 

Sxc.  6.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  tmi- 
medlately  upon  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  thfe 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint  resol: 
tlon. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    t 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  apf 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speakei-,  I  object  to 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  n 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  coun 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  MembeijB 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  tqe 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  thei|e 
were — yeas  265,  nays  93,  not  voting  7f 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  103] 
TEAS— 266 


me 
>lu|- 

tl^ 


Abemethy 

Aboxu'ezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson.  111. 

Annunslo 

Arenda 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Badlllo 

Beglch 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 


Brotzman 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
CeUer 
ChappeU 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cotter 
Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 


Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  laOarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edmondaon 

Eshletnan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  I  \. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsjrthe 
Fountain 


Freimgfauysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gannatz 
Olbbons 
Orasso 
Gray 
Orlfttn 
Oubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Haraha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
HlUls 
Uogan 
Uollfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McColllster 
McConnack 
McDade 


Abbltt 
Abzug 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Baker 
Baring 
Bow 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUlns.  Tex. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cxilver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Bckhardt 


,  ni. 

,  N.Y. 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MUler,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murphy, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pevser 
Pike 
Plmle 
PodeU 
PoweU 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  lU. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rarlck 
Reld.  ni. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Roe 

Booney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rodlno 
Roncallo 
Rouah 
Ruppe 
St  Oermaln 
Sandman 
Sar  banes 
Scheuer 

NAYS — 98 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Each 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Praser 
Gallagher 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gude 
Hall 

Harrington 
Harvey 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keating 
Lanclgrebe 
Landrum 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Schwengel 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkee 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Aria 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thone 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Van  Ik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Martin 
Mlkva 
Iiiltchell 
Mlzell 
Nedzl 
Obey 
O'Konakl 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Price,  Tex. 
Ran  gel 
Reuss 

Robinson,  Va. 
Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Bcherle 
Schmltz 
Sebellus 
Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Terry 
Ware 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 


NOT  VOTING— 74 

Alexander  Andrews,  Ala.  Blanton 

Anderson,  Barrett  Blatnlk 

Calif.  Betts  Broomfleld 

Anderson,  Blester  Burllson,  Mo. 

Tenn.  Blackburn  Byrne,  Pa. 


Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cblshoim 

Clay 

Corman 

CouKhlln 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Pish 

Foley 

Gaydcs 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Green.  Oreg, 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 


Grover 

Hanna 

H&nsen,  Idaho 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McCuIloch 

McMillan 

Mailllard 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mills 

Molloban 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Nix 

Passman 

Patman 

Poff 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Reilsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Runnels 

Schneebell 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Thompson.  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Whltten 

WUUams 

Wyatt 

Yatron 


So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  read 
the  tliird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  642)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADTHORiry  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  AND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
12  noon  tomorrow,  May  19,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEED  TO  REGULATE  DEEP  WELL 
DISPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  8532,  the  Liquid  Waste 
Subsurface  Disposal  Control  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  regulate  deep- 
well  disposal  of  liquid  wastes,  that  Is, 
disposal  by  injection  into  deep  subsur- 
face strata  of  sewage  or  any  liquid  used 
in,  or  resulting  from,  any  process  of  in- 
dustry, manufacture,  trade,  business,  or 
agriculture. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  implementation  of  this  act, 
in  keeping  with  his  responsibilities  for 
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the  regulation  of  other  aspects  of  waste 
treatment  and  disposal.  He  wHl  have  ex- 
clusive authority  for  determining:  first, 
sites  for  deep-well  disposal;  second,  char- 
acter of  liquids  suitable  for  such  dis- 
posal; and  third,  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  deep  wells. 

I  am  told  that  deep  wells  have  been 
used  for  over  40  years  by  the  petroleum 
industry  to  dispose  of  oilfield  brines. 
Disposal  of  other  wsistes  by  this  method 
Is  comparatively  recent.  Although  con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  in  the  area 
of  deep-well  dispoal  and  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  looked  at  the  problem 
In  some  depth,  areas  of  uncertainty  still 
remain.  Many  technical  people  feel  that 
a  new  technology  must  be  developed  to 
fully  evaluate  the  effects  of  deep  well 
disposal. 

injecting  wastes  imder  pressure  In  deep 
wells  is  not  really  a  solution  to  waste 
disposal.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  a  de- 
tained storage  center  with  the  waste 
eventually  getting  Into  usable  waters. 

Flow  in  the  ground  waters  is  deter- 
mined by  the  hydraulic  pressures.  As  one 
injects  a  fluid  into  these  waters  under 
pressure,  it  changes  the  flow  characteris- 
tics in  the  injection  zone.  Often  the  zone 
of  injection  has  some  other  liquid  pres- 
ent in  it.  Ctiemical  reactions  with  this 
liquid  are  possible.  The  increased  pres- 
sure often  forces  water  from  this  zone 
Into  other  more  usable  zones.  There  have 
been  cases  where  deep-well  disposals 
have  contaminated  fresh  water  aquifers. 
As  a  result  of  an  interaction  with  fluids 
in  the  injection  zone,  careful  studies 
must  be  made  of  what  the  effects  will  be 
as  the  waste  material  combines  with  the 
fluid  in  this  zone. 

A  Federal  water-quality  study  survey 
released  last  year  warned  that  several 
million  Americans  drink  water  contain- 
ing potentially  hazardous  amoimts  of 
chemical  or  bacteriological  contamina- 
tion; 12,000  different  toxic  chemical  com- 
pounds are  in  industrial  use  today — and 
more  than  500  new  chemical  compounds 
are  developed  each  year.  Add  to  this  a 
growing  roster  of  weedkillers,  fungicides, 
fertilizers,  phosphates  and  numerous 
other  substances — all  of  which  are  find- 
ing their  way  into  our  water  systems  and 
overburdening  water  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

The  best  and  surest  way  to  accomplish 
the  removal  of  contaminants  from  our 
waters  is  not  to  introduce  them  at  all. 
This  act  wUl  help  prevent  any  further 
contamination  of  our  v?aters  which 
might  result  from  the  growing  number 
of  fluld-injectlon  wells. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  confirmed  that  injections  of  liquid 
Into  deep  wells  can  also  cause  geological 
disturbances.  Earthquakes  have  been  ob- 
served in  areas  of  Texas,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado as  a  result  of  these  injections. 

H.R.  8532  Includes  provisions  which 
will  guard  against  future  geological  dis- 
turbances resulting  from  deep-well  in- 
jections of  liquid  wastes. 

Deep-well  disposal  is  exactly  what  its 
name  states;  disposal — not  treatment, 
and  hence  it  should  be  clearly  established 
that  this  method  of  disposal  is  not  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  effective  waste 
treatment,  especially  if  those  wEistes  can 


be  treated  by  conventional  methods,  nor 
can  it  become  a  means  of  circumventing 
the  intent  of  the  various  environmental 
protection  laws. 

However,  because  of  increasing  pres- 
sure on  industry  caused  by  increasingly 
stringent  regulatory  agency  standards 
regarding  the  quality  of  surface  waters, 
the  popularity  of  deep-well  disposal  of 
hard-to-treat  wastes  has  increased 
markedly.  There  were  less  than  a  half 
dozen  industrial  deep  wells  in  the  United 
States  in  the  early  1950's.  Today  a  con- 
servative estimate  includes  about  1,100 
fluid  injection  wells  Involving  waste  dis- 
posal, groxmd  water  recharge,  and  pro- 
tection against  salt  water  intrusion. 

The  mushrooming  complexity  of  waste 
products  coupled  with  the  growing  sever- 
ity of  surface  water  pollution  is  causing 
industry  to  view  deep-well  disposal  as  an 
expedient  and  economical  method  of 
waste  disposal  and  so  this  number  is  apt 
to  increase. 

A  1970  government-sponsored  survey 
optimistically  forecast  that  U.S.  indus- 
tries could  turn  waste  to  profit — through 
the  sale  of  recovered  waste  byproducts — 
by  using  readily  available  desalting  ma- 
chinery. Such  innovative  programs  de- 
serve encouragement  and  they  will,  I 
hope,  soon  make  legislation  such  as  this 
unnecessary.  But  until  these  programs 
become  a  practical  reality,  the  Liquid 
Waste  Subsurface  Disposal  Control  Act 
is  needed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  over- 
all pollution  control  program  of  the 
United  States  today. 

I  urge  support  and  passage  of  HJl. 
8532,  which  does  have  as  a  matter  of 
equity,  a  provision  that  provides  for  just 
compensation  for  the  previous  construc- 
tion of  a  deep  well  which  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  might  subse- 
quenUy  rule  as  unsafe. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  BY 
TANKER  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  much  these  days  about  oil  spills 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  water  pollution. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Barrj-,  tn  an  article 
printed  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of 
July  6,  1970,  offered  what  appears  to  be 
an  intelligent  solution  to  such  incidents 
by  proposing  that  tankers  be  monitored 
and  controlled  in  much  the  same  way  as 
airplane."?  during  their  approach  to  termi- 
nals. Mr.  Barry's  proposal  points  out  how 
we  have  tended  to  let  old  and  obsolete 
traditions  conflict  with  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  very  existence. 

Many  of  us  live  in  coastal  areas  where 
shipping  Is  an  important  contribution  to 
our  economic  status  and  would  And  Mr. 
Barry's  "Proposed  for  Traffic  Control  and 
a  System  for  Precise  Navigation  of  Ves- 
sels from  Offshore  Coastal  Waters  to  A 
Sears  Island  Marine  Termlnsd,"  a  most 
interesting  and  timely  solution  to  inci- 
dents in  our  own  areas.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

I  include  Mr.  Barry's  letter  trnd  pro- 
posal In  the  Record  at  this  point: 


[Prom  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Jtily  6,  1970] 
T&Amc  CoNTBoi'  Mat  Cuss  Tankix  Spills 

Dkab  Sib:  I  have  followed  with  great  In- 
terest the  feature  articles  on  oU  q>Uls — 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going.  .  .  . 

Reference  to  the  major  oil  spUl  tabulation 
In  a  recent  Issue  (OOJ,  June  8,  p.  67^  abows 
525,740  bbl  of  oU  spilled  as  a  result  of  tanker 
groundings,  colUslons,  or  hull  faUure.  This 
was  63%  of  the  total  listed  oU  spills.  There 
were  67%  of  aU  oil  spill  Incidents  which  In- 
cluded storage  tank  failures,  drilling  spills, 
etc. 

The  key  to  prevention  of  such  tanker  Inci- 
dents Ilee  in  a  precise  traffic  control  of  all 
sh^'  movements  pltis  enforcement  of  ^eclf- 
Ic  requirements  for  sophisticated  navigation 
equipment  and  practices  along  with  high 
competence  for  personnel  In  responsible 
charge,  plus  strict  standards  for  the  ship's 
hull  design  and  operating  equipment. 

A  ship's  track  and  movements  in  coastal 
waters  can  be  monitored  and  controlled  from 
shore  In  the  same  manner  as  Is  done  with  air- 
craft. A  tanker  on  entering  a  n.S.  coastal 
area  can  be  put  Into  a  traffic  pattern  with 
a  specific  ship's  track  assigned. 

Shore  control  should  monitor  It  and  have 
absolute  authority  to  determine  whether  the 
weather  and  traffic  conditions  are  suitable 
to  permit  It  to  come  Into  pwrt  or  whether  It 
should  stand  off  In  a  holding  pattern  at  sea. 
Similar  control  should  be  exerted  over  ships 
leaving  port. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  shore  control  au- 
thority, tcmkere  could  be  required  to  be  serv- 
iced by  tug  on  entry  Into  coastal  water  ac- 
cording to  weather  and  other  conditions  in 
order  to  assure  safe  passage  Into  port. 

Some  consideration  Is  being  given  at  this 
time  to  broader  U.S.  ship  traffic  control.  Even 
now  there  Is  in  effect  inbound  and  outbound 
sea  lanes  in  certain  ports  (OOJ,  May  26,  p. 
58).  The  proposals  to  date  do  not  go  far 
enough  to  achieve  the  required  effectiveness 
which  is  readUy  possible  with  the  sophisti- 
cated navigation  and  control  equipment 
available  today. 

Every  aftilp's  position  In  coastal  waters  can 
be  precisely  known  and  controlled  In  a 
manner  to  practically  eliminate  oil  spills 
from  tanker  incidents  in  such  areas.  Such 
regulation  is  in  conflict  with  some  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  sea  but  such  traditions  are  obso- 
lete and  incompatible  with  the  present  day 
level  of  sea  transport. 

Sooner  or  later  the  same  degree  of  control 
will  have  to  be  instituted  over  ships,  and 
over  tankers  in  particular,  as  la  currently  ap* 
piled  to  aircraft. 

Maktim  J.  Bakbt, 
Petroleum  Engineera,  Westport,  Conn. 

Proposal  Fok  TaAiric  Contbol  aitd  a  St«- 
TBM  roB  Pxxcisx  Navioation   ov  Vcssmls 
Fkom    Oftshobb    Coastal    Watbu    To   a 
Sbabs  Islako  Maeinb  Txbicimal 
(By  Martin  J.  Barry) 

OXirXBAL 

All  vessels.  Including  tankers,  barges  and 
dry-cargo  container  ships,  destined  for  tbe 
Sears  Island  Marine  Terminal  whUe  still  In 
the  offshore  coastal  waters  will  come  imder 
the  control  of  the  Terminal  Transit  Control 
Station.  In  addition  to  the  transit  control 
function,  the  station  will  monitor  weather, 
tide  and  general  sea  conditions. 

No  vessel  bound  for  the  Sears  Island  Ter- 
minal will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ap- 
proaches  to  Penobscot  Bay  without  recelTlng 
clearance  to  proceed  and  a  detailed  tranalt 
plan  which  will  take  into  accoiint  sucli 
things  as  traffic,  sea  and  weather  conditions, 
route  assignment,  pilot  and  tug  asslstanoe, 
speed  and  schedule  of  movement  along  the 
route,  etc.  In  addition,  each  vessel  In  transit 
will  be  under  constant  surrelUance  and  traf* 
flc  control  by  the  transit  control  station,  and 
will  be  subject  to  revisions  of  Its  transit  plan 
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u  dictated  by  cbaoges  that  may  develop 
during  tranalt.  ' 

WhUe  the  transit  control  discussed  he^ 
would  only  liave  Jurisdiction  over  traffic  as- 
sociated with  the  Sears  Island  Terminal,  tlie 
service  of  the  facility  could  readily  be  ex- 
tended to  other  shipping  Interests.  This 
wo\ild  be  encouraged  for  maximum  effective- 
ness. 

There  are  at  least  four  separate  approaches 
from  the  offshore  coastal  waters  of  Malae 
that  ar«  available  and  suitable  as  entrances 
to  Penobscot  Bay  depending  on  draft  of  vee- 
ael  and  conditions  of  the  weather  and  sea. 

In  Penobscot  Bay  Itself,  the  chain  of  In- 
lands of  which  Isleboro  Island  Is  the  largeit 
forms  a  nattiral  separation  of  eastern  and 
western  passages.  ' 

The  naturally  occurring  multiple  ap- 
proaches and  entrances  plus  the  separv 
tion  of  passages  In  Penobecot  Bay  a»e 
unique.  They  make  Penobscot  Bay  eminently 
suited  to  a  major  port  operation  whereUa 
strict  traffic  and  precise  navigation  contrail 
can  be  exerted  by  a  central  land-based  tran- 
sit control  station  In  a  manner  comparable 
to  that  used  In  air  traffic  control. 

It  Is  proposed  to  segregate  the  moveme4t 
of  vessels  Into  inbound  and  outbound  routeb. 
See  map  showing  charted  routes  attached  4^ 
the  end  of  this  section.  i 

Constant  traffic  direction  and  monltorlqg 
using  a  redundancy  of  visual  and  electronic 
navigation  sUds  will  provide  a  safe  naviga- 
tion system.  Such  a  system  In  conjunction 
with  the  use  of  pilots,  tug  assistance  anil 
standards  for  restricted  oi>eratlon  In  ao- 
cordanoe  with  sea  and  weather  condltloi)s 
will  assure  safe  operation  under  all  condi- 
tions and  provide  an  extremely  high  order  (jf 
freedom  from  marine  hazards  of  all  klnd|. 

LIGHT  DRAFT  VKBaXLS 

These  vessels  will  constitute  the  bulk  ^f 
the  traffic  to  the  oil  terminal  proposed  fdr 
Sears  Island.  They  will  generally  be  towed 
or  pushed  barges  of  4,000  to  13,000  tons  or 
80,000  to  90,000  barrels  capacity.  Small  tanH- 
ers  might  also  be  used.  They  will  transport 
products  In  b\ilk  from  the  propooed  Sears  I|- 
land  refinery. 

The  traffic  movement  would  Involve  ad 
average  of  four  light  draft  (approximately 
80  feet)  vessels  per  day. 

Generally,  this  traffic  will  approach  Pe- 
nobscot Bay  In  offshore  coastal  waters  fro»i 
the  southward  and  go  In  the  oppoelte  direc- 
tion when  departing. 

Coming  In.  the  veeeels  will  make  Cape  Ai«a 
Lighted  Whistle  Buoy  #2,  then  shape  a 
course  for  Manana  Island  Lighted  Whistle 
Buoy  #14-M  and  then  enter  Penobscot  Bay 
through  Two  Bvish  Channel.  The  channel  Is 
well  buoyed  and  the  approaches  are  clev. 
Additional  navigation  aids  would  be  Installed 
to  provide  supporting  dual  systems  for  a 
precise  navigation  operation.  This  will  be  dl>- 
cuseed  later  under  the  section  on  Ve6*l 
Transit  Control  and  Navigation  Aids. 

Two  Bush  Channel  Is  currently  used  Jy 
meet  large  vessels  and  tows.  It  Is  a  weO- 
eetabllshed  commercial  shipping  channel. 
Neverthleas,  It  Is  proposed  to  make  a  detailed 
hydrographlc  survey  with  side  scanning  aqd 
wire  dragging  as  part  of  an  overall  sxirvey  pt 
this  and  all  the  other  proposed  traffic  routes 
to  confirm  and  add  to  the  existing  knowled|e 
of  the  character  of  the  bottom. 

In  addition  to  the  Two  Bush  Channel.  t>e 
light -draft  vessels  can  make  use  of  the  thrie 
other  approach  channels  which  are  avallabjle 
for  deep-draft  vessels  and  discussed  undfer 
that  heading. 

After  entrance  Into  Penobscot  Bay,  It  Is 
proposed  In  general  to  move  all  InbouQd 
traffic  up  the  Bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Isle- 
boro Island  to  the  Marine  Terminal  at  t|ie 
south  end  of  Sears  Island. 

Outbound  traffic  will  d^>art  around  tJte 
western  side  of  Isleboro  Island. 
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DEKP-DRAFT   VSSSXLS 

These  are  tankers  of  100,000  to  200,000-ton 
capacity  and  large  container  ship  dry- cargo 
vwelii, 

An  average  at  only  one  tanker  of  200,000- 
ton  capacity  per  week  carrying  a  draft  up  to 
60  feet  IB  contemplated.  They  wUl  move  crude 
oil  to  the  Sears  Island  Oil  Terminal  as  feed- 
stock for  the  proposed  Sears  Island  Refinery. 

The  large  container  shlpe  wUl  have  a  much 
lesser  draft  than  the  large  tankers  but  wUl 
probably  be  about  40  feet.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  they  would  generally  be  assigned  to  the 
deep-draft  routes.  This  operation  Is  In  a 
preliminary  development  stage  so  the  traffic 
voliune  Is  not  known  at  this  time. 

All  deep-draft  vessels  wUl  be  restricted  to 
specific  deep  water  approaches  to  Penobscot 
Bay.  Once  In  the  Bay,  they  will  proceed  In  the 
proposed  traffic  pattern  up  the  east  side  of 
Isleboro  Island.  At  the  north  end  of  Isleboro 
they  will  proceed  via  a  dredged  channel  lead- 
ing to  a  dredged  tiimlng  basin  and  berth  at 
Sears  Island  Marine  Terminal. 

After  discharging  cargo,  the  deep-draft 
vessels  will  be  of  sufficiently  shallow  draft  to 
depart  and  pass  outbound  west  of  Isleboro 
Island. 

P'rom  seaward  there  are  three  possible  ap- 
proaches for  deep-draft  vessels  that  converge 
toward  Junken  Ledge  for  entrance  to  Penob- 
scot Bay. 

The  approaches  are  well  marked  by  lights 
and  radio  beacons  on  Monhegan  Island  and 
Matlnlcus  Rock. 

The  most  westerly  deep-water  channel 
trends  northward  past  Bantam  Ledge  and 
passes  between  Poster  Ledges  and  Large 
Oreen   Island. 

Going  easterly,  the  next  approach  extends 
northward  east  of  Ragged  Island  and  passes 
between  Matlnlcus  Island  and  Wooden  Ball 
Island  and  then  weet-northwest  to  Junken 
Ledge. 

The  third  and  most  easterly  aiq>roach  is 
via  an  east-west  route,  lying  north  of  Three 
Fathom  Ledge,  and  Matlnlcus  Island  which 
goes  to  Junken  Ledge. 

All  three  alternate  deep-water  approachee 
are  dear  and  have  more  than  adequate  width 
In  excess  of  3,000  feet  aU  the  way  to  the 
proximity  of  Junken  Ledge.  The  most  east- 
erly approach  north  of  Three  Pathom  Ledge 
has  the  greatest  width  and  has  very  deep 
water.  Under  certain  conditions  of  weather 
and  sea,  this  may  be  a  preferred  course  for 
assignment  to  the  deepest  draft  veeeels. 

South  and  east  of  Junken  Ledge,  all  the 
deep-draft  approaches  converge  to  a  trench 
of  very  deep  vTater  one  to  two  miles  In  width. 
Prom  this  passage  there  are  at  least  three 
usable  deep-water  channels  of  spproxlinately 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  In  width  passing  the  east 
Bide  of  Junken  Ledge  Into  Penobacot  Bay, 
and  alternatively  a  deep-water  passage  on 
the  west  side  of  Junken  Ledge.  Beyond  Jun- 
ken Ledge  there  Is  approximately  one  to  two 
miles  of  width  of  deep  water  all  the  way  to 
the  northern  part  of  Isleboro  Island  In  both 
east  and  west  passage. 

The  deep-water  passages  around  Junken 
Ledge  have  located  between  them  a  few 
knolls  with  peaks  at  low  mean  water  which 
vary  In  depth  from  about  47  feet  to  62  feet. 
The  deep-draft  vessels  with  pilots  and  tug 
assistance  and  with  the  availability  of  hlgh- 
preclslon  navigation  aids  could  easily  be 
navigated  with  safety  through  these  passages. 

With  the  very  limited  traffic  at  an  average 
of  one  60-foot  draft  vessel  per  week,  the 
timing  of  arrival  could  readily  be  arranged 
for  passage  of  this  area  during  periods  of 
suitable  sea  and  weather  conditions  and  at 
a  time  of  high  water. 

It  would  be  more  convenient  and  easier 
and  Impose  less  traffic  restriction  If  the  knolls 
separating  the  passages  were  removed.  This 
could  readily  be  done  by  demolition,  and 
then  there  would  be  very  deep,  straight 
channels  past  Junken  Ledge,  each  having  a 


Width  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
It  is  recommended  and  proposed  that  the 
passages  around  Junken  Ledge  be  Improved 
by  the  removal  of  the  tops  of  these  obstruc- 
tions. 

Beyond  Junken  Ledge  there  are  more  than 
adequate  widths  of  deep  water  going  up  the 
east  side  of  Isleboro  Island  for  loaded  deep- 
draft  vessels  to  a  profKieed  dredged  channel 
from  the  northern  end  of  Isleboro  to  the 
Sears  Island  Marine  Terminal.  Similarly, 
there  la  more  than  adequate  water  for  un- 
loaded deep-draft  vessels  to  past  outbound 
on  the  westerly  side  of  Isleboro  Island. 

The  proposed  installation  of  high-predslon 
electronic  navigation  aids  covering  the 
whole  length  of  the  transit  routes  Inbound 
and  outbound,  plus  the  use  of  pilots  and 
tug  assistance  will  provide  a  safe  all-weather 
navigation  capability  in  Penobscot  Bay. 
This  will  be  augmented  by  a  further  meas- 
ure to  ensure  safe  operation  by  way  of  re- 
strictions on  vessel  movements  related  to 
conditions  of  tide,  currents,  vrind,  wave,  fog 
and  other  similar  phenomena. 

VESSEL  TRANSrr   CONTROI.  AND   NAVIGATION  AIDS 

It  is  proposed  to  Impose  precise  and 
strictly  enforced  transit  plans  and  traffic 
control.  All  marine  traffic  Inbound  and  out- 
botmd  from  the  Sears  Island  Marine  Termi- 
nal will  be  directed  and  monitored  from  a 
shore-based  control  center  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  done  with  aircraft  coming  Into 
an  airport. 

Each  Incoming  ship  while  outside  the  sea- 
ward approaches  to  Penobscot  Bay  will  be 
assigned  a  transit  plan  and  a  specific  ship's 
track  to  be  followed  Into  port.  A  similar  pro- 
cedure   will     apply    to    outbound    vessels. 

The  shore-based  transit  control  center  will 
consider  weather  and  traffic  and  sea  condi- 
tions In  establishing  the  transit  plan.  It 
will  determine  whether  conditions  are  suit- 
able for  a  ship  to  proceed  in  its  assigned 
transit  route  to  port  or  stand  off  in  a  holding 
pattern  at  sea  until  conditions  become  ac- 
ceptable for  proceeding  to  port.  The  center 
will  maintain  a  precise  chart  plot  of  the  posi- 
tion and  track  of  all  ships  under  Its  direc- 
tion. 

Precision  navigation  control  will  be  made 
possible  through  the  following: 

1.  Pilots  who  will  board  all  vessels  frcm 
existing  stations  at  Manana  Island  Lighted 
Whistle  Buoy  No.  14-M  or  at  Matlnlctis  Rock. 

2.  (a)  Tug  assistance  will  be  required  at 
all  times  for  veesels  of  deep  draft — 40  feet 
and  up.  This  will  extend  either  from  the 
pilot  stations  outside  the  channel  approaches 
to  Penobscot  Bay  or  at  a  station  south  of 
Junken  Ledge  according  to  sea  and  weather 
conditions,  and  thence  over  the  whole  tran- 
sit route  to  the  berth  at  the  marine  tMinlnal 
at  Sears  Island.  The  same  procedure  will 
apply  In  the  reverse  direction  outbound. 

(b)  Tugs  for  l»rges  and  other  vessels  o< 
draft  under  40  feet  will  Tie  used  as  necessary 
according  to  weather  and  other  oonditions. 

3.  A  network  of  visual  and  electronic  navi- 
gation aids  will  be  established  extending 
from  the  coastal  water  approaches  with  com- 
plete coverage  of  every  transit  route  specifi- 
cally established  for  the  Sears  Island  Marine 
Terminal  right  to  the  terminal.  There  will 
be  a  redundancy  of  overlapping  and  back-up 
systems  in  depth.  In  this  way  one  system 
can  be  used  to  check  another  system  and  the 
overall  operation  can  be  maintained  at  all 
times  In  spite  of  any  failure  of  any  element 
of  a  system.  The  contemplated  systems  in- 
clude the  following: 

(a)  Visual  aids  consisting  of  buoys,  lights 
and  radar  reflectors  wUl  be  used  to  mark  the 
traffic  lanes  and  to  designate  hazards  out- 
side the  traffic  lanes. 

(b)  Point  source  electronic  aids  will  be 
provided  including: 

(I)  Radio  beacons  marking  channel  en- 
trances, breakwaters,  etc. 

(II)  Omnl/Vor  beacons  for  radio  posltlcm 
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flndlng  used  In  conjunction  with  special  re- 
ceivers on  shipboard  of  vessels  including  the 
QgelBtance  tugs. 

(n)  Radio  telephone  communication. 

(c)  Area  coverage  electronic  aids  will  be 
provided  including: 

(I)  A  Radar  network  with  scanning  sta- 
tions and  radio  communication  will  cover 
the  whole  length  of  all  transit  routes.  This 
equipment  on  both  the  vessel  coming  into 
port  and  on  the  land-based  stations  will 
provide  the  greatest  slmpUclty,  ease  and 
speed  of  position  determination  of  any  exist- 
ing electronic  navigation  aid.  In  addition, 
it  will  provide  a  surveillance  capability  not 
possible  with  any  other  system.  The  whole 
area  and  obJecU  within  the  range  of  the 
eqiUpment  can  be  seen  tmder  all  weather 
conditions.  The  shore-based  network  of  scan- 
ning stations  vrill  relay  to  the  central  transit 
control  station  which  will  see  ttie  moomlng 
or  outgoing  vessels  in  relation  to  other 
traffic  and  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  radar 
operator  on  the  vessel  Itself.  All  vessels  un- 
der transit  direction  will  be  in  constant 
radio  communication  as  well  as  being  con- 
stant radar  surveillance. 

The  Decca  Radar  System  will  be  estab- 
lished with  a  duplication  of  critical  equip- 
ment and  an  automatic   emergency  power 

supply. 

A  Decca  spot  system  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  shore  control  displays.  Tlils  Is  a 
unique  feature  by  which  a  series  of  bright 
spots  enables  traffic  lanes,  channels,  anchor- 
ages, piers,  etc.  to  be  permanently  displayed 
with  great  accuracy.  The  spots  are  at 
known  locations  and  distances  apart.  This 
will  greatly  assist  the  transit  control  in 
tracking  ships,  determining  speed  and  course, 
and  passing  positional  information  on  to 
ships.  The  transit  control  operator  knows 
Instantly  and  continuously  tiie  location  of 
any  ship  relative  to  any  point  of  reference. 

A  computer-assisted  measurement  system 
(CAMS)  together  with  video  recording  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  transit  control  In- 
stallation will  provide  the  ultimate  in  op- 
erator surveillance.  It  enables  the  operator 
to  take  virtually  instantaneous  measurements 
of  a  ship's  position  relative  to  any  point  on 
the  display  and  store  it  in  the  computer 
nmnory. 

Based  on  this,  the  operator  can  instan- 
taneously determine  at  any  time  the  speed 
and  course  made  good.  Furthermore,  he  can 
determine  the  predicted  course  which  will 
show  as  a  dotted  line  on  the  display.  The 
video  recording  allows  any  of  the  computer 
stored  Information  to  be  replayed  back  on 
the  display  at  any  time  exactly  as  If  it  were 
on  live  radar. 

(II)  Overlapping  chains  of  Decca  Sys- 
tems will  provide  high-precision  position 
fixing  capability  for  vessels  equipped  with 
Decca  receivers. 

Receivers  and  plotters  on  assistance  tug 
and/or  the  vessels  being  assisted  will  con- 
tinually pinpoint  and  record  the  ship's  posi- 
tion. The  same  data  will  be  continuously 
relayed  to  the  shore-based  transit  control 
station.  This  Decca  system  will  support  and 
confirm  the  radar  navigation  system. 

The  overall  combination  of  RcMlar  and 
Decca  systems  provides  the  ultimate  in  pre- 
cision navigation  aid  that  exists  today.  It 
will  permit  precise  transit  operation  regard- 
less of  the  weather. 


A  CALL  FOR  A  $15  MILLION  TO  $20 
MILLION  APPROPRIATION  FOR  VA 
DRUG  CENTERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
kind  of  horror  story  has  come  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  have  heard  of  civilian 


deaths,  boobytrap  deaths,  fragging 
deaths.  Now  we  have  the  grim  details 
of  "Living  Death" — American  soldiers 
hooked  on  heroin. 

Reports  are  coming  out  of  Vietnam 
that  10  to  15  percent  of  our  troops  are 
using  heroin.  That  means  somewhere  be- 
tween 25,000  and  40,000  men.  It  does 
not  count  addicts  who  have  already  come 
home. 

The  heroin  is  high  quality,  94  to  97 
percent  pure,  not  the  6  to  12  percent 
kind  sold  by  junkies  on  American  streets. 
Tbe  high  concentration  maliies  it  more 
addictive.  The  quality  is  so  good  that 
even  smoking  it  gives  a  high.  Some  of  our 
soldiers  mistakenly  think  they  would  not 
get  hooked  that  way.  They  are  wrong,  and 
GI's  are  becoming  addicts. 

Between  September  and  December  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area  67 
American  soldiers  died  from  drug  over- 
doses. Heroin  accounted  for  most  of  the 
deaths.  In  January  of  this  year  15  Ameri- 
cans died  from  drugs  in  Vietnam.  In 
February  there  were  19  drug  victims. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
accidents  or  battle  deaths  resulted  from 
drug -clouded  thinking  and  heroin-slowed 
reflexes.  No  wonder  heroin  is  called 
"white  death." 

The  drug  problem  in  Vietnam  has  got- 
ten a  lot  of  attention.  There  is  concern 
about  the  corruption  it  shows  in  Saigon, 
Laos,  and  Thailand — ^where  blood  money 
is  being  made  at  the  expense  of  our  sol- 
diers. There  is  concern  about  the  effects 
on  our  military  operations,  and  concern 
that  this  is  an  enemy  plot  to  weaken 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

I  too  am  deeply  concerned — deeply 
concerned  about  tiie  American  soldier 
hooked  on  heroin.  What  is  being  done 
for  him?  How  is  he  being  helped?  In  my 
opinion  the  Vietnam  heroin  addict  should 
be  regarded  as  much  a  war  casualty  as 
someone  hit  by  shrapnel.  He  is  a  victim 
of  the  latest  Vietnam  boobytrap. 

Vietnam  heroin  addiction  should  be 
regarded  as  a  battle  wound,  an  illness, 
not  a  crime. 

These  men  deserve  understanding  and 
the  best  treatment  methods  available, 
not  punishment.  I  blame  it  on  the  war. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  heavy  obligation  to  do  everything 
possible  for  these  men. 

What  happens  when  an  addicted  sol- 
dier returns  to  the  States  and  is  dis- 
charged from  the  service?  To  whom  does 
he  turn? 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  one 
case.  It  involves  a  young  man  from  an 
excellent  family  who  was  drafted  and 
assigned  to  the  infantry  In  Vietnam.  He 
received  two  Purple  Hearts.  While  in 
Vietnam  he  was  introduced  to  narcotics. 
He  returned  to  this  country  as  a  war 
casualty.  During  the  time  he  was  recu- 
perating in  a  VA  hospital  here  in  the 
States,  he  applied  for  help  with  his  nar- 
cotics problem.  He  never  heard  anything 
in  return. 

Eventually,  he  turned  himself  in  to  a 
non-VA  hospital.  He  is  now  at  home  be- 
ing tended  by  a  private  physician  at  his 
family's  expense.  The  cost  is  substantial. 
This  is  wrong.  The  Government  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  help  veterans 
with  drug  problems.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  make  an  all-out  effort 


to  rehabilitate  every  single  one.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  the  best  medical  care  and 
tlie  most  advanced  treatment  methods 
are  made  available  to  veterans  who  seek 
help. 

I  know  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  opened  five  drug  clinics  and  13 
more  are  to  be  activated  in  July  of  this 
year.  An  additional  12  are  scheduled  to 
open  in  July  1972.  This  will  only  begin 
to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Defense  Department  are  both  aware  that 
the  figures  used  to  project  these  30  cen- 
ters are  out  of  date.  The  addiction  rate 
in  Vietnam  has  mushroomed  since  the 
plans  were  drawn  up.  We  really  need  to 
aim  for  between  50  and  60  centers  and 
have  them  in  operation  within  a  year. 
The  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  re- 
quest for  VA  drug  units  is  approximately 
$3  million.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  VA  could  responsibly  use  six  times 
that  amount. 

Conservative  estimates  on  the  number 
of  narcotic  addicts  range  between  200,- 
000  and  250,000.  I  am  told  that  in  public 
and  private  clinics  around  the  country 
approximately  25  percent  of  those  who 
seek  help  are  veterans.  That  would  mean 
there  are  50.000  to  60,000  veterans  who 
are  addicts— and  the  number  is  fast  in- 
creasing. It  costs  about  $2,000  a  year  to 
give  quality  care  to  an  addict.  This  in- 
cludes hospitalization  for  withdrawal, 
methadone  treatment,  some  psychiatric 
counseling,  vocational  counseling,  and 
laboratory  fees.  A  good  program  would 
require  $2,000  per  patient,  no  less  than 
that.  Multiply  that  figure  by  50.000  to 
60.000  veteran  addicts.  It  means  at  least 
$100  million.  Not  all  addicts,  of  course, 
seek  help. 

But  the  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
will  not  begin  to  deal  with  this  situation. 
Just  to  operate  effectively  the  18  centers 
now  planned  for  this  year,  the  appropria- 
tion figure  should  be  more  than  doubled. 
In  addition,  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated for  starting  about  40  new  centers 
immediately.  Moreover,  money  should  be 
made  available  for  contract  services  in 
areas  where  no  VA  center  Is  operating. 
Indeed,  even  if  the  VA  drug  clinics  are 
doubled,  contract  services  will  still  be 
necessary. 

A  VA  drug  unit  ts  now  open  in  New 
York  City.  Even  if  there  were  room, 
which  there  is  not,  this  is  no  help  to  a 
veteran  who  lives  in  Rhode  Island. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion methods,  the  clinic  needs  to  be  close 
to  where  the  patient  lives  and  works. 
After  2  to  8  weeks  of  hospitalization,  the 
treatment  usually  involves  methadone 
maintenance  which  requires  outpatient 
care  over  a  long  period  of  time,  including 
daily  visits  to  the  clinic.  Meanwhile  the 
veteran  can  work  or  go  to  school. 

The  VA  cannot  set  up  the  himdreds 
and  hundreds  of  clinics  within  daily  reach 
of  every  veteran  in  the  country  with  a 
drug  habit.  It  can  set  up  clinics  in  the 
major  population  centers,  and  in  other 
areas  pay  the  bill  for  veterans  who  go  to 
public  and  private  clinics,  such  as  the 
facilities  established  under  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 

I  have  urged  Mr.  Boland,  chairman 
of    the    Appropriations    Subcommittee 
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which  funds  the  Veterans'  Admlnistr 
tion,  to  designate  at  least  $15  million 
operate  existing  VA  drug  units,  to  start 
new  ones,  and  to  provide  contract  servlcos 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  Perhaps  as  much 
$20  million  should  be  considered. 

Also,  I  have  written  today  to  the  heal 
of   the   Veterans'   Administration.    M| 
Donald  Johnson,  requesting  that  he 
up  the  mechanisms  to  provide  contra 
services  for  addicted  veterans  who  art 
outside  the  range  of  existing  VA  drug 
cUnics.  In  addition.  I  have  urged  Mr. 
Johnson  to  Initiate  an  advertising  and 
public  relations  efifort  to  inform  veteranp 
that  they  are  eligible  for  rehabilltatioi 
treatment  either  at  a  VA  drug  unit  of 
where  that  is  lacking,  at  a  Stat^  cor 
munity.  or  private  clinic  approved  by 
VA.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  anyor 
seeking  help  will  not  be  subject  to  arrest 
or  other  punitive  measures.  The  word 
must  get  aroimd  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  VA.  has  made  a 
commitment  to  do  everything  possib 
to  help  addicted  veterans. 

I  believe  that  kind  ni  commltmeiit 
should  be  made.  It  can  only  happen  :f 
this  Congress  appropriates  between  $1|5 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
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MORATORIUM  ON  CLEAR  CUTTINp 
OP  TIMBER 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorq  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  todtiy 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  calls 
for  a  2-year  moratorium  on  clear  cutting 
of  timber  resources  of  the  United  States 
on  Federal  lands,  and  for  the  estabUsli- 
ment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  aiid 
study  the  practice  of  clear  cutting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  in  ttte 
United  States  start  living  with,  rather 
than  fighting  against,  our  environment. 
Throughout  our  Nation  we  see  examples 
of  abuse  to  our  national  forests  whi<lh 
have  caused  severe  damage,  damage  th&t 
will  take  generations  to  correct.  If  It 
can  be  corrected  at  all.  I 

It  is  now  clear  that  we  must  call  a 
halt  to  indiscriminate  destruction  of  o»r 
national  forests;  we  are  long  overdue  In 
a  study  and  investigation  of  the  practlte 
of  clear  cutting  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  such  a  practice  is  in  tie 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  afld 
our  remaining  timber  resources. 

My  prop)osal  would  allow  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "Inter-Dlscipllnary  Cle»r 
Cutting  Practice  Study  Commission" 
composed  of  17  members — five  from  tfte 
Senate;  five  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: two  representatives  of  tie 
timber  and  lumber  industry;  three  froin 
the  staff  of  an  accredited  school  of  fc*- 
estry;  and  two  recognized  letwlers  in  tie 
field  of  conservation.  j 

It  would  give  us  a  chance  to  stop  and 
take  a  look  at  what  we  are  doing  to  our 
national  forests  and  to  weigh  our  present 
destructive  practices  against  the  poesihile 
outcome.  If  we  continue  to  proceed  aloig 
the  clear-cutting  path  we  are  now  put- 
suing,  we  threaten  to  turn  our  natlon^il 
forests  into  national  wastelands. 


BIGHORN  CANYON  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  make 
available  a  sum  of  not  more  than  $780,- 
000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  In- 
terests in  land  for  completion  of  the 
Bighorn  Caaiyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  situated  on  the  Wyoming-Montana 
border. 

The  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recre- 
ation Area  was  established  by  the  89th 
Congress  in  1966.  The  act,  at  that  time, 
provided  that  not  more  than  $355,000 
could  be  appropriated  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  right-of-way.  This  appro- 
priation was  earmarked  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  from  Lovell,  Wyo., 
to  Fort  Smith,  Mont. 

Unfortunately,  construction  of  this 
road  has  been  delayed  to  the  point  where 
it  has  become  necessary  to  increase  the 
ceiling  placed  on  land  acquisition  costs 
provided  for  in  the  act.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  total  amount  needed  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  is  $680,000  and 
an  additional  $100,000  is  needed  for  land 
acquisition  costs. 

The  Bighorn  Canyon  Recreation  Area 
is  currently  third  in  visitor  usage  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming,  which  indicates  its 
potential  once  it  is  completely  developed. 
Pull  development,  however,  cannot  be 
realized  until  a  good  highway  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  money  for  this  increase  Is  avail- 
able under  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  and  it  is  my  hope  the  Con- 
gress can  act  with  haste  on  this  matter 
so  as  to  effect  a  means  whereby  the  total 
development  and  use  of  the  national 
recreation  area  can  be  fulfilled. 


security,  but  it  would  bring  the  influence 
of  world  opinion  on  North  Vietnam  to 
respond  in  kind. 

Third,  the  resolution  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  imdertake  further  steps  to  nego- 
tiate a  date  for  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  contin- 
gent on  satisfactory  arrangements  being 
made,  at  least  3  months  prior  to  such 
a  date,  for  the  release  of  all  POW's. 

My  enthusiasm  for  this  legislation  is 
especially  strong  because  It  incorporates 
the  provisions  of  my  own  legislative  pro- 
posals In  this  area.  Including  uncondi- 
tional repatriation,  as  well  as  a  proposal 
I  made  in  testimony  to  the  subcommittee 
during  its  consideration  of  legislation 
concerning  the  POW  issue. 

In  that  testimony  I  said: 

The  Prisoners  of  War  must  not  be  made 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  a  policy  which 
requires  that  a  subetantlal  number  of  Amer- 
ican support  forces  remain  Indefinitely  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  diplomatic  risk  of  as- 
suring complete  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  ha«  one  distinct  advantage:  It  brings 
the  focus  of  world  opinion  down  hard  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  government.  Therein 
lies  the  real,  and  perhaps  the  only,  Incen- 
tive for  North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill 
which  is  finally  reported  to  us  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
be  substantially  the  same  as  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  our  colleagues  will  join  in 
support  of  this  important  legislation. 


FASCELL  INTRODUCES  PRISONER- 
OF-WAR  RESOLUTION 

<Mr.  FASCEILL  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing Chairman  Clqcent  Zablocki  and  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  in  In- 
troducing a  resolution  concerning  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  wsir. 

I  believe  this  clean  bill  represents  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  legislation 
which  the  Congress  has  seen  on  the 
prisoner-of-war  situation. 

Essentially  the  bill  approaches  the  Is- 
sue in  three  w&ys.  Plrst,  it  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  protesting  the  In- 
humane treatment  of  POW's  and  calling 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Second,  this  legislation  expresses  the 
congressional  sentiment  that  the  allies 
should  imconditionally  release  1,600 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  now 
being  held  in  South  Vietnam.  This  hu- 
mane action  would  not  jeopardize  our 


SENATOR  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASC?ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
House  know  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Claude  Pepper,  serves  his  Nation, 
State,  and  district  ably  and  with  great 
distinction. 

He  is  a  powerful  member  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Rules.  He  chairs  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  which  is  doing 
such  a  notable  job  in  the  related  drug 
abuse  and  rehabilitation  problem.  He 
also  serves  on  the  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

Senator  Pepper's  colorful  career 
started  in  the  U.S.  Senate  where  for 
many  years  he  gave  outstanding  leader- 
ship on  foreign  and  domestic  matters. 

Although  he  was  defeated  in  a  reelec- 
tion bid  the  Senate's  loss  was  the  House's 
gain  because  Senator  Pepper  has  again 
risen  to  positions  of  power,  leadership, 
and  responsibility. 

Recently  Tropic,  the  Miami  Herald 
Sunday  magazine  featured  an  article  by 
Lawrence  Mahoney  on  Claude  Pepper's 
career. 

Because  I  know  that  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  are  interested  in  the  great  pub- 
lic career  of  Claude  Pepper  I  am  includ- 
ing the  article  in  the  Record  : 

The  Paix  and  Risk  or  Clauds  Peppek 
(By  Lawrence  Mahoney) 

Claude  Pepper  is  a  strlder  at  70;  a  28-year- 
old  gets  winded  maintaining  his  pace  from 
the  Cannon  Office  Bvilldlng  to  the  House, 
where  the  congressman  must  meet  a  quorum 
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caX\  on  an  important  trade  bill.  Pepper 
bounds  up  the  marble  stairs,  nodding  to  vari- 
ous Capitol  policemen  and  bureaucrats  who, 
like  his  staff,  acltnowledge  him  as  Senator. 
After  the  quorum.  Pepper  rambles  off  for 
a  luncheon  with  the  Florida  delegation, 
which  includes  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  Pepper 
Is  the  first  of  the  12  congressmen  to  arrive. 
Momentarily,  In  the  basement  hallway  of  the 
US.  Senate,  Pepper  Is  surrounded  by  three 
other  men  from  Florida  who  have  been 
elected  to  that  body:  Spessard  Holland,  Ed- 
ward Ourney  and  Chllee.  With  the  absence 
of  one,  these  four  are  the  men  Florida  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  In  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  years  of  the  state's  most  crucial 
development.  Absent  Is  George  Smathers,  the 
man  whose  election  ended  the  Senate  career 
of  Claude  Pepper. 

Instead  of  one  senator  among  100  (or  96, 
as  It  was  in  his  day),  Claude  Pepper,  since 
1962,  has  been  one  congressman  among  some 
470.  The  prestige  and  the  j>ower  are  not  the 
same,  but  Pepper  seems  to  thrive  in  the  lower 
chamber,  where  he  is  a  respected  and  Im- 
portant leader. 

Claude  Pepper  Is  special  In  this  way:  He 
was  an  untypical  southern  senator  and  na- 
tional leader,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
senator  Florida  ever  sent  to  Washington; 
an  early  and  primary  victim  of  the  "soft-on- 
communlsm"  campaign  techniques  of  the 
McCarthy  era;  a  good  example  of  American 
political  pragmatism;  a  legislator  operating 
ahead  of  his  time. 

Pepper  sits  at  desk  No.  48695,  the  massive 
brown  teak  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
room  432  of  the  Cannon  Building,  the  high 
walls  plastered  with  photographs  and  plaques 
of  40  years  In  politics. 

Claude  Pepper,  unlike  a  lot  of  silver- 
tongued  politicians,  never  really  had  the  good 
looks  to  complement  what  was  coming  out 
of  his  mouth.  Short  and  homely,  he  would  be 
a  media  man's  disaster  in  these  days  of  state- 
wide television.  When  Pepper  did  his  cam- 
paigning, though,  being  a  golden  boy  prob- 
ably didn't  matter  all  that  much.  More  deci- 
sive talents  were  his.  He  was  master  of  the 
cypress  or  palm  stump,  of  mullet  and  hush- 
puppy  oratory  at  the  fish  fry.  of  the  motor- 
cade and  the  sound  truck,  of  the  Baptist 
preacher  variety  of  Joke. 

Pepper  the  senator  was  adept  with  the  fed- 
eral pork  barrel,  too,  and  the  blossoming  of 
forts  and  airfields  In  Florida  during  the  early 
days  of  World  War  n  was  not  entirely  at- 
tributable to  sunshine  and  vacant  palmetto 
scrublands;  FDR  remembered  his  New  Deal 
and  lend-lease  ally,  and  this  made  the  mili- 
tary pork  sizzle  all  the  more  In  Florida  fry- 
ing pans. 

Pepper  retains  a  good  measure  of  that  flair 
and  style  today.  He  represents  an  urban, 
largely  northern-born  and  heavily  Jewish 
congressional  district  at  the  tip  of  Florida,  a 
constituency  that  Isears  hardly  any  resem- 
blance at  all  to  the  underpopulated  state 
which  counted  Claude  as  its  man  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  1930's  and  •40's. 

Claude  Denson  Pepper  was  bom  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1900,  on  a  farm  near  Dudleyvllle. 
Alabama.  His  mother  once  said  that  he  began 
to  talk  when  he  was  nine  monthfl  old,  and 
he's  been  talking  ever  since.  When  Claude 
was  10,  the  family  moved  10  miles  down  the 
road  to  Camp  Hill,  In  the  heart  of  Black  Belt 
cotton  country.  The  family  was  poor  and 
Pepper  worked  from  early  on.  One  of  his  first 
Jobs  was  as  a  wandering  blocker  of  hats; 
after  a  customer  threatened  to  kill  him  for 
ruining  a  Sunday-go-to-meeting  hat.  he 
took  a  test  and  became  a  school  teacher  in 
the  peanut  town  of  Dothan.  then  worked  as 
a  steel  hand  In  the  furnaces  near  Birming- 
ham before  entering  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Working  his  way  through  Tuscaloosa,  Pep- 
per managed  to  escape  World  War  I's  draft 
by  Joining  the  campus  training  corpe.  He 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  went  north 


to  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where,  after  three 
more  years  of  double  duty  as  waiter-student, 
he  got  his  law  degree  and  was  ranked  In  the 
first  six  students  of  his  class.  It  was  1924 
and.  as  a  son  of  the  South  with  political  am- 
bitions, he  went  down  to  teach  law  at  the 
state  university  of  Arkansas,  where  he  turned 
down  a  high-paying  Job  with  a  utility  com- 
pany. 

One  of  Professor  Pepper's  students  wa« 
a  bright  youth  named  William  J.  Pulbright. 
Both  young  men  were  to  represent  southern 
states  In  the  U.S.  Senate;  both  were  to  be 
powers  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Florida  boom  beckoned  and  Arkansas 
opportunity  locked  pale  by  comparison,  so 
Pepper  took  a  Job  In  the  law  office  of  Judge 
W.  H.  Davis  at  Perry,  a  scraggly  little  pine 
tree  town  at  the  peninsula's  Big  Bend  on 
the  Oulf.  It  was  1926  and  his  starting  salary 
was  9125  a  month. 

He  did  well,  became  a  partner  and  trained 
his  sights  on  politics,  stumping  for  Al  Smith 
In  1928  and  gaining  election  to  the  Legisla- 
ture's House  the  next  year.  After  one  term, 
the  voters  of  Taylor  County  turned  down  his 
bid  for  reelection.  Pepper  promptly  moved 
to  Tallahassee,  his  star  rising  despite  that 
defeat. 

Five  years  of  building  a  name  for  himself 
later,  Pepper  went  after  big  game:  The  U.S. 
Senate  seat  of  powerfiil  Park  Trammell. 
Pepper  ran  hard  and  well  and  appeared  the 
victor  until  the  Tampa  vote  came  In  "hot" 
for  Trammell.  That  "hot"  vote,  probably 
much  of  It  Ulegal,  was  not  protested  by 
Pepper;  his  gentlemanly  reserve  would  count 
next  time  around. 

Next  time  came  far  sooner  than  expected. 
In  1936,  with  the  death  of  Duncan  U.  Fletch- 
er, the  senior  Florida  senator.  Pepper  ran 
without  opposition  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  That  same  year  he  married  Irene 
Mildred  Webster  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Claude  Pepper  took  Capitol  Hill  by  verbal 
assault.  His  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  was 
an  Indictment  of  his  peers  and  colleagues  for 
deserting  the  New  Deal;  In  no  time  at  all, 
he  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  freshmen 
and  his  stature  was  soon  to  eclipse  most  of 
the    veterans. 

By  1938,  sllck-halred  Claude  Pepper,  eyes 
heavenward,  gesturing  in  front  of  a  red  Ford 
which  had  large  megaphones  mounted  atop, 
was  on  the  cover  of  Time  as  "the  Florida 
fighting  cock  (who)  will  be  a  White  House 
weather  vane."  The  New  Republic  wrote  of 
his  record  "of  having  gone  down  the  line 
with  the  administration  on  every  lasue." 
Seeking  a  full  six-year  term,  his  pl&tform 
was  for  fair  wages,  reasonable  hours,  the 
old-age  revolving  pension  plan,  relief,  the 
WPA  and  the  New  Deal. 

Pepper  proved  a  good  barometer  for  the 
President  and  his  program:  He  won  and  bla 
consplcuousness  mushroomed;  some  saw 
him  as  "the  great  liberal"  and  others  con- 
sidered him  "the  most  dangeroxu  man  In  the 
Senate  since  Huey  P.  Long." 

As  an  observer  at  the  Nuremberg  Nazi 
Congress,  Pepper  watched  another  master  of 
the  podium  from  afar  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington convinced  that  Adolf  Hitler  was  out 
to  conquer  the  world.  Pepper,  coUaboratlng 
closely  with  FDR,  pioneered  lend-lease  legis- 
lation and  pushed  for  a  destroyers-for-bases 
agreement  with  Great  Britain;  he  also  pro- 
moted compulsory  military  service.  The 
hawk  from  Florida  was  hanged  In  effigy  on 
the  Capitol  lawn  by  "The  Mothers  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Domestically,  the  senator  stayed  strongly 
by  FDR.  The  unfriendly  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  chlded  him:  "When  the  White  House 
has  an  important  balloon  to  send  up,  it  In- 
vitee Senator  Pepper  to  supply  the  necessary 
oratorical  helium."  He  aggravated  a  lot  of 
people  in  Florida  by  breaking  with  the  south- 
ern bloc  and  co-sponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
peal the  poll  tax. 

The  war  ended  with  Pepper  safely  in  the 


Senate  for  another  five  years.  He  began  to 
operate  In  an  Internationalist  sphere,  par- 
ticularly In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.S.'s  major  wartime  ally.  Pepper,  who  had 
been  considered  a  warmonger  In  1940,  had  by 
the  second  half  of  the  decade  become  a  peace- 
monger  in  the  eyee  of  many.  "I  believed  that 
the  seeds  of  a  third  world  war  were  present 
at  the  end  of  the  second,"  Pepper  said  in 
a  recent  Interview,  "and  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  made  that  posslbUlty  all  the 
more  horrible.  I  wanted  to  do  everything  In 
my  power  to  keep  the  two  giants,  us  and  the 
Soviets,  from  becoming  enemies.  If  1  had 
had  more  support,  If  I  had  been  more  effec- 
tive, the  world  would  have  been  ^ared  all 
of  this  Cold  War,  all  of  the  trouWee  ol  the 
past  25  years." 

On  a  19-n«tlon  tour  of  the  war-ravaged 
lands  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  in  1946, 
dxiring  which  he  advocated  that  Miami's 
Vlzcaya  become  the  seat  of  the  Infant  United 
Nations,  Claude  Pepper  had  a  fateful  meet- 
ing with  Joseph  Stalin. 

In  the  ruins  of  Berlin.  Senator  Pepper 
hopped  aboard  a  Russian  military  transport 
and  fiew  to  Moscow.  Once  there.  Pepper  went 
with  a  translator  Into  the  bowels  of  the 
Kremlin,  where  he  talked  for  nearly  an  hour 
with  the  dictator. 

He  left  convinced  that  the  Russians  were 
war-weary,  that  the  U.S.  had  treated  them 
badly  by  plainly  ignoring  a  request  for  a  $6 
billion  recovery  loan,  that  the  Red  army  was 
demobilizing  and  that  Stalin  wished  to  work 
for  peace  and  amity  with  the  United  States. 
Pepper  wrote  about  It  In  a  page  one  piece 
supplied  to  The  New  York  Ttmes  and  other 
papers  by  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  (NANA) ,  which  financed  his  trip. 
Allying  himself  with  Henry  Wallace  and  the 
Progressives,  he  split  with  Harry  8.  Truman 
over  the  military  phases  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  in  particular  the  arms  shipments  to 
Qreece  and  Turkey,  where  communist  revolts 
were  being  squashed.  In  1948,  he  urged 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  then  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  to  oppose  Truman  for  the 
Democratic  nomination;  briefly  he  put  up 
his  own  name  for  that  office. 

Unfriendly  eyes  were  watching  all  of  this, 
especially  at  Pepper's  home  base.  That  meet- 
ing In  the  Kremlin,  that  article  In  The  Timet 
and  Pepper's  entire  record  and  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  were  to  be  \iBed  cyn- 
ically and  fervently — and  deadly  effectively — 
against  the  senior  Florida  senator  who.  In 
1960,  became  the  first  and  most  prominent 
political  victim  of  the  Cold  War  In  the 
United  States. 

In  that  campaign,  Claude  Pepper  would  be- 
come the  "Red"  Pepper,  apologist  for  Joe 
Stalin,  "a  pervert  by  assonance."  an  associate 
of  an  uppity  nigger  named  Paul  Robeson,  a 
proponent  of  aociallzed  medicine,  the  very 
symbol  of  all  that  was  far  left  field  In  the 
New  Deal,  an  antl-buslness  cohort  of  union 
gangsters  and  racketeers.  In  short.  Pepper 
got  both  barrels,  point-blank. 

That  year,  midway  In  the  century,  was  a 
pivotal  point  m  the  politics  of  Florida,  the 
South  and  the  nation.  A  march  to  the  right, 
the  spawning  moment  of  McCarthylsm,  the 
rise  on  the  national  scene  of  Richard  Nixon — 
all  were  signaled  to  begin  by  the  purge  of 
Pepper. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  1960  were 
memorable  for  their  heat,  hatred  and  nastl- 
ness.  What  prompted  the  successful  chal- 
lenge of  Pepper  by  Smathers,  a  young  man 
with  a  liberal  political  past  who  had  once 
compalgned  for  the  senator,  who  Pepper 
aided  In  the  early  stages  of  his  legal  and 
public  career?  The  answer  goes  beyond 
George  Smathers. 

Claude  Pepper's  tolerance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  his  insdstence  on  continuing  with 
the  New  Deal  Idea  that  the  people  who  bad 
the  big  money  should  be  made  to  pay  for 
raising  up  the  blacks  and  the  poor  whites 
were  anathema  to  some  people  who  had  a  lot 
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of  mon«y.  By  1944,  the  special  Intereets  wei« 
sick  and  UreU  of  PDB  and  everything  anfl 
anyone  having  to  do  with  his  pollclee.  Pepper 
peialsted  as  the  region's  primary  eloquent 
voice  for  liberalism;  he  stayed  wltli  It  pa* 
all  botinds  of  political  safety. 

In  particular,  he  offended  Edward  Ball, 
baron  of  the  bllllon-dollar  Florida  DuPont 
InterestA. 

By  1960,  Ball  wni^  his  empire,  along  wlt|i 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Amerth 
can  Mf^tQAi  AssodaUon  and  the  Natlon41 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  had  fuele4. 
primed  and  launched  the  most  elaboraOB 
cniaade  of  political  annlliilatlon  ever  s«en  l|i 
the  South.  TTielr  gunsllnger,  wavy-halreO 
young  Congressman  Smathers,  back  from  Uw 
Pacific  wars,  was  anything  but  gentle  and 
Ineffectual;  nor  wovild  any  nobility  of  fat 
play  enter  Into  It  this  time.  Smathers  w«b 
a  willing  weapon  of  the  people  who,  not  ap 
much  In  support  of  him,  were  desperate  Ijd 
pry  Claude  Pepper  out  of  the  Seiiate.  Thi^ 
the  stage  was  set  for  battle.  j 

Smathers  on  the  attack:  "The  leader  (Jf 
the  radicals  and  extremists  Is  now  on  trlil 
In  Florida.  Arrayed  against  him  will  be  loy4l 
Americans  .  .  .  Standing  against  us  will  be 
certain  northern  labor  bosses,  all  the  social- 
ists, all  the  radicals  and  all  of  the  felloW 
txavelers  .  .  .  Florida  will  not  allow  hersejf 
to  become  entangled  In  the  splrallng  spider 
web  of  the  Red  network.  The  people  of  ox^r 
state  will  no  longer  tolerate  advocates  Of 
treason.  The  outcome  can  truly  determine 
whether  our  homes  wUl  be  destroyed, 
whether  our  children  will  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  trained  as  conspirators  and  turned 
against  their  parents,  their  home  and  their 
church.  I  stand  for  election  on  the  principle 
of  the  free  state  against  the  Jail  state." 

A  scenario  of  the  spring  of  1950:  Geor^ 
Smathers,  eyes  glinting  like  Clint  Eastwood 
in  an  Italian-made  Western,  entertains — anfl 
oonlxises — a  gathering  of  North  Florldlaits 
with  the  most  famous  phraseology  of  tfte 
campaign.  "Are  you  aware  that  Claude  Pep- 
per Is  known  all  over  Washington  as  a  shame- 
less extrovert?  Not  only  that,  but  this  man 
Is  reliably  reported  to  practice  nepotism  witb 
his  sister-ln-law.  and  he  has  a  sister  who  w«a 
once  a  thesplan  in  wicked  New  York.  Worst  Of 
all.  it  is  an  established  fact  that  Mr.  Pepp^, 
before  his  marriage,  practiced  celibacy." 

Three  weeks  before  election  day,  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  in  an  article  wrltteti 
by  the  late  Ralph  McOlll,  earty  oracle  <if 
Deep  South  liberalism,  carried  a  frontal  at- 
tack on  Pepper,  calling  him  a  spellbinding 
pinko  supported  by  ultra-left-wing  friend^ 
It  was  one  of  the  worst  Uowb  of  the  can}- 
palgn,  pushing  even  liberals  and  moderates, 
rare  critters  that  they  were,  over  to  Smath- 
ers. (McOlll  later  expressed  shame  and  sor- 
row over  the  article,  saying  that  Bmatherv' 
father  had  tricked  him  into  writing  it.)  A 
little  book.  The  Red  Record  of  Senator  Claude 
Pepper,  came  out  during  the  campaign's  la<t 
week;  Miami,  a  Pepper  stronghold,  got  niile 
tons  of  the  hatchet-Job  alone. 

Both  barrels.  Point-blank. 

Up  against  the  smear.  Pepper  fought  haM 
but  futUely,  backtracking  a  bit  on  the  Dlxl«- 
crat-aggravating  PEPC  by  saying  that  while 
he  had  voted  for  the  civil  rights  leglslatlan 
during  the  war,  he  had  twice  since  votad 
against  It  In  committee  (Smathers  callad 
this  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  of  the  post- 
war years) ;  and  the  senator's  efforts  to  brlqg 
President  Truman  in  on  his  side  were  re- 
buffed. I 

At  the  ballot  box,  populist  Panhandle  folk 
and  Tampa-Miami  moderates  deserted  Pep- 
per In  droves.  The  smear  put  Smathers  iji 
office  by  87,000  votes.  From  Manhattan,  Henjy 
Luce's  magazine  empire  trumpeted :  "Repub- 
licans Joyfully  saw  the  result  as  a  harbinger 
of  a  national  conservative  trend  ...  a  bloiw 
to  the  Pair  Deal  isattonaUy  and  a  warning  pt 
the  communist  issue  which  Republicans  a^ 
sure  to  raise  this  fall." 


The  primary  of  1960  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  Claude  Pepper,  not  only  politically  but 
personally.  "I  sometimes  wonder  how  he  sur- 
vived the  first  years  after  he  left  the  Sen- 
ate," one  of  his  friends  said.  "He  had  cam- 
paign debts  to  pay  off  and,  unlike  a  lot  of 
senators,  he  had  not  been  too  busy  looking 
after  his  own  financial  Interests  while  in 
office."  The  ex-senator  and  his  wife  Mildred, 
who  had  no  children,  returned  to  Florida 
and  began  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

He  expanded  his  Tallahassee  law  firm, 
opening  an  office  in  Miami  Beach.  His  old 
talent  for  the  law  proved  endurable,  and  he 
kept  his  interest  in  politics  and  public  Is- 
sues alive,  appearing  on  platforms  with  Adlal 
Stevenson  in  1952  and  1956.  But  he  desper- 
ately missed  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1958,  he 
tried  to  return,  rurming  against  Spessard 
Holland.  Pepper  got  321,000  votes,  but  It 
wasn't  enoiigh. 

South  Florida's  swelling  population  pre- 
sented another  kind  of  an  opportunity  for 
Pepper  to  go  back  to  Capitol  Hill.  In  1962, 
a  new  congressional  district  was  carved  out 
of  northern  Dade  Coimty.  Pepper  easily  won 
the  election.  At  the  age  of  62,  Claude  Pepper 
became  a  freshman  congressman.  The  return 
to  Washington  seemed  to  rejuvenate  him. 

George  Smathers  left  the  Senate  In  1969, 
his  health  bad,  his  reputation  largely  that  of 
a  senator  who  looked  after  his  friends  and 
cultivated  his  special  interests;  a  man  of 
oonsideraMe  influence  with  John  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  aJso  linked  to  Ra- 
fael Trujlllo  and  Bobby  Baker. 

So  at  70,  and  40  of  those  years  In  public 
office,  Claude  Pepper  has  politically  outlived 
the  man  who  took  away  his  Senate  seat  in 
1960.  Prom  his  seat  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Pepper  endures.  He  is  still  able 
and  he  Is  still  liberal,  and  the  times  havent 
entirely  caught  up  with  him  yet. 

The  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
(ACA),  the  rightist  equivalent  of  the  liberal 
and  better-known  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  (ADA),  consider  Claude  Pepper  the 
most  liberal  southern  member  of  either 
house  of  Oongrees.  Ratings  after  the  91st 
Congress  laat  year,  cimaulatlve  to  1957,  gave 
Pepper  a  near  negligible  acore  of  three  per 
cent.  Even  Pulbright  got  a  24  per  cent,  and 
J.  Edward  Burke,  whose  district  borders  Pep- 
per's on  the  north,  got  a  96  per  cent.  The 
average  for  Florida's  14-man  drfegation  was 
63  per  cent,  which  might  mean.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  ACA,  that  Pepper  wa^  20  times  as 
liberal  as  the  average  Florida  congressman. 

As  such  a  liberal,  Pepper  might  be  con- 
sidered some  kind  of  a  hero  by  the  young 
New  Left.  But  not  so,  and  certainly  not 
among  the  young  of  his  district. 

Robert  Kunst,  chief  of  the  Florida  New 
Party  and  now  working  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock  and  Gore  Vidal  on  the  naUonal  anti- 
war level,  considers  Pepper  "wishy-washy,  a 
has-been  liberal  whose  liberalism  has  been 
overtaken  by  the  times."  So  It  goes  with  some 
of  the  more  articulate  young. 

Yet,  if  Pepper  rejjresents  the  elders  on  the 
bread-and-butter  Issues  (and  does  it  well), 
be  is  alao  youth-conscio\i8,  probably  more  so 
than  ever  before  because  of  the  18-year-old 
vote.  He  Is  pushing  for  a  cablnert-level  Office 
of  Youth  Affairs.  And,  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime,  he's  delving  Into 
the  drug  lasue  and  the  treatment  of  Juvenile 
offenders  by  the  courts  and  the  Jails.  The  70- 
year-old  often  comes  to  moments  like  this  In 
his  conversations: 

"Yes,  I  am  reading  up  on  marijuana  and  all 
of  that.  We've  listened  to  Art  Linkletter, 
whose  daughter  died  of  LSD,  or  was  it  speed? 
Somehow  or  another,  we  need  the  best  brains 
in  the  country  to  educate  the  people,  espe- 
cially the  young,  on  these  drugs.  We  shouldn't 
put  It  to  'em  by  preaching.  We  need  a  rock  'n 
roU  star  to  popularize  a  song  for  the  whole- 
somely exhilarated.  .  .  ." 

The  press  of  office  business  cuts  Into  the 
congressman's  meanderings  about  pot  and 
rock.  A  PopiUlst  slogan  he  uses  to  this  day 


is  Pepper  Cares,  and  this  means  doing  per- 
sonal work  for  his  constituents.  As  the  con- 
summate politician,  he  knows  it  pays  off  at 
the  polls. 

Leaning  back  In  his  plush  congressional 
chair.  Pepper  rings  up  the  chief  of  a  federal 
bureaucracy  in  Miami.  "I'm  calling  on  a 
mission  of  mercy,"  he  softly  explains  to  the 
bureaucrat.  "This  Mrs.  Smith  is,  I  under- 
stand, about  to  be  let  go,  is  that  right?  She's 
64,  blind,  has  three  sisters  partially  depend- 
ent upon  her?  (The  official  explains  that  the 
woman  is  not  capable  of  putting  in  a  day's 
work,  that  she  will  have  retirement  rights, 
etc.) 

"Well,  at  least  dont  fire  her  until  after 
Christmas,"  Pepper  asks.  "I  appreciate  It.  I 
hate  to  bother  you,  but  we  all  have  to  do 
that  on  this  kind  of  thing." 

Such  Ombudsman-like  work  is  done  by 
all  congressmen.  Like  all  of  them,  Pepper 
loses  some  and  wins  some,  but  help,  he  says, 
is  the  best  thing  he  does  in  office:  "Help 
people  legislatively  and  individually."  It  is 
very  satisfying  work,  he  adds. 

Besides  his  chairmanship  of  the  crime 
committee,  a  pltun  he  got  because  his  fellow 
congressmen  hold  him  in  high  regard.  Pep- 
per also  sits  on  the  powerful  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  a  sort  of  Dardanelles  through 
which  legislation  must  sail  into  the  arena  or 
die. 

Pepper's  third  committee  assignment  Is  one 
of  great  irony.  When,  in  1969,  Speaker  of 
the  House  Jolin  McCormacK  and  powerbroker 
Wilbur  Mills  asked  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, Pepper's  first  reflex  was  to  say  that 
he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it,  with  HUAO 
of  the  witoh-huntlng,  blacklisting  '60's  and 
early  '60's.  "In  1950,  a  lot  of  Smathers'  ma- 
terial was  leaked  from  the  HUAC  staff,"  a 
legislative  aide  said. 

But  McCormack  and  Mills  told  Pepper  they 
wanted  him  on  HUAC  because  they  did  not 
want  a  witch-hunting  committee.  Pepper 
took  the  seat.  Today  he  is  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  committee,  since  renamed  In- 
ternal Security.  It  Is  possible  that  he  might 
someday  be  its  chairman. 

Such  Is  the  nature  of  American  political 
pragmatism:  A  time  and  a  season  for  all 
things  and  all  positions.  Claude  Pepper,  short 
on  ideology  but  firmly  In  the  camp  of  the 
liberals.  In  40  years  of  public  office 'has  been 
hanged  In  effigy  as  a  war-monger,  damned 
as  a  peacemaker,  a  man  burned  by  the  Red- 
baiters  and  Super-Americans,  who  sits  today 
on  the  House's  onetime  commie-hunting  ap- 
paratus to  keep  it  from  g^}lng  berserk  again, 
an  early  liberal  whose  record  does  not  mean 
so  much  to  the  Left  of  this  decade.  With  It 
all,  Claude  Pepper  has  not  heard  his  last 
hurrah. 


THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
THE  ANTISMOG  AUTO  POLLU- 
TION CASE 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  suid  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  2, 1969, 1  joined  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  California,  in  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell,  protesting  re- 
ports that  the  Justice  Department  was 
about  to  compromise  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant antitrust  cases  affecting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. At  issue,  was  the  Department's  civil 
case  against  certain  automobile  manu- 
facturers and  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  for  allegedly  agreeing 
to  suppress  research,  development,  and 
application  of  pollution  control  devices 
for  automobiles. 

Our  fears  were  quickly  confirmed.  The 
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Justice  Department  did  accept  a  plea  of 
no  contest  from  the  defendants  and  en- 
tered into  a  consent  decree.  That  action 
by  the  Justice  Department,  after  exten- 
sive and  ex  parte  discussions  with  the 
chief  auto  industry  lobbyist,  deprived  the 
American  people  of  their  right  to  know 
all  the  facts  about  one  of  America's 
wealthiest  industries,  raised  formidable 
barriers  to  the  many  treble  damage  suits 
by  cities  and  States,  which  could  have 
been  initiated  after  a  full  and  open  trial 
of  the  issues,  and  seriously  undermined 
the  deterent  effect  of  our  antitrust  laws. 
Most  importantly,  Justice's  anticonsumer 
manuever,  represented  a  callous  disre- 
gswd  for  the  health  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  suffering  the  toxic  effects 
of  air  pollution,  50  percent  of  which  is 
caused  by  automobile  exhaust. 

I  am  now  in  possession  of  an  internal 
Justice  Department  document,  which 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  folly  of 
the  consent  decree.  The  Justice  document 
states,  in  part: 

We  are  convinced  that  we  have  shown  the 
grand  Jury  and  are  in  possession  of  evidence 
to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  exis- 
tence of  an  industry-wide  agreement  and 
conspiracy  among  the  auto  manufacturers, 
through  AMA.  not  to  compete  In  the  research, 
development,  manufacture  and  Installation 
of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control  devices 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  Interminable 
delays,  or  at  least  delays  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  Mr.  Turner's  language,  contained  in 
bis  Supplemental  Memorandum  for  the  At- 
torney General,  dated  May  12,  1966,  "if  the 
grand  Jury  investigation  discloses  an  ab- 
sence of  Justiflcation  for  the  agreement  not 
to  compete,  as  seems  quite  likely,  the  agree- 
ment would  be  so  plainly  unlawful  as  to  war- 
rant a  criminal  proceeding."  It  is  respect- 
fully submitted  that  the  grand  jury  investi. 
gation  clearly  disclosed  such  an  agreement 
and  absence  of  justification.  Throughout  the 
entire  conspiracy,  the  participants  were  cog- 
nizant of  the  antitrust  implications  of  their 
activities.  Despite  this  fact  the  conspiracy 
was  carried  on  for  economic  reasons.  The 
health  and  welfsu-e  of  the  community  were 
disregarded.  In  these  circumstances,  criminal 
prosecution  is  clearly  indicated  (Emphasis 
Added). 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  this 
recommendation  for  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  its  antitrust  division  the  Jus- 
tice Department  entered  Into  an  innocu- 
ous consent  order.  This  flouting  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  abuse  of  the  public 
interest  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
is  intolerable — especially  from  an  ad- 
ministration that  alleges  concern  for  the 
rule  of  law. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  merely  the 
rule  of  law.  But  also,  the  health  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  The  automobile  is 
responsible  for  dumping  more  than  90 
million  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  at- 
mosphere each  year,  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  any  other  single  polluter.  It 
accoimts  for  91  percent  of  all  carbon 
monoxide,  63  percent  of  the  unbumed 
hydrocarbons  and  48  percent  of  the  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen  emitted  from  all  sources. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  automobile  pol- 
lution represents  85  percent  of  the  con- 
taminants emitted  into  the  ambient  air, 
daily. 

But  Los  Angeles  is  not  the  only  city  in 
America  under  mortal  attack  from  air 
pollution.  In  New  York  City— my  city— 
the  death  rate  from  emphysema  has  In- 


creased 500  percent  between  1960  and 
1970.  During  the  same  period,  deaths 
from  chronic  bronchitis  in  New  York  in- 
creased 200  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  loses  con- 
fidence in  their  system  of  government 
when  the  chief  law  enforcement  agency 
looks  the  other  way  in  the  face  of  law 
violations.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  again. 


NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC   EDUCAITON 
WEEK 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
an  annual  proclamation  designating  the 
period  between  October  12  and  19  to  be 
National  Patriotic  Education  Week. 

The  purpose  of  thus  designating  one 
specific  week  each  year  Is  to  focus  the 
Nation's  attention  upon  the  democratic 
idesils  on  which  our  country  was  founded. 
Each  community  would  emphasize  our 
national  heritage  in  Its  own  way  during 
the  week. 

The  rates  of  October  12-19  are  not 
arbitrarily  chosen.  The  week  would  be- 
gin (XI  Coliunbus  Day,  marking  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and  it  would 
end  on  Yorktown  Day,  commemorating 
the  last  decisive  major  battle  in 
America's  War  for  Independence.  During 
these  7  days,  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  their  points  of  view  could  study  and 
emphasize  those  freedoms  which  we  all 
enjoy  and  hold  dear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mn.LS  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), on  Tuesday.  May  18  from  6:30 
p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  19,  Thursday,  May 
20  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  (jonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chauberlain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALio)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PvQVk,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
19. 

Mr,  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
25. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  revise  tmd 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  immedi- 
ately following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stag- 
gers during  general  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  642,  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hog  AN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Keith  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mi .  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  MiZELL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  RONCALIO)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McPall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MiLi,«R  of  Ohio)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Latta. 


May  18,  1971 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  sm  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  ^f 
the  following  title: 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  remove  certain  llmltli- 
tlons  on  the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  pf 
lest  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJODRJIMENT 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  moye 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord 
ingly  (at  9  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.iii 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1971.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Lll»ary  on  behaJf 
of  the  Congress,  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society,  of  preliminary  design  skeitches 
and  funds  for  murtUs  In  the  east  corridor, 
first  floor,  In  the  House  wing  of  the  C^ltol, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  92-208). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 642.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
t«mporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
with  respect  to  the  current  railway  labor- 
management  dispute;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-209).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  447.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  RescMutlon  842. 
Joint  reecrfutlon  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  railway  labor-manage- 
ment dispute;  (Rept.  No.  92-310).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


.) 


o'clock 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETJC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executlire 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follow: 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting  a  proposed  highway  safety  pQo- 
gram  standard  on  accident  Investigation  a^d 
reporting,  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  402(h);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  ; 

736.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  I  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles 
37  and  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
promotion  of  members  of  the  unlfornied 
services  who  are  in  a  missing  status;  to  l^e 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  ' 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pty- 
posed  legislation  to  extend  the  school  bre4k. 
fast  program  and  special  food  service  pki- 
gram  for  children  through  fiscal  year  10T2: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbbr. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  |of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleirk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proiJer 
calendar,  as  follows:  i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Commlties 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
429.  Resolution  authorizing  the  payment' of 
ttdditlonal  amounts  out  of  the  House  con- 
tingent fund  to  defray  expenses  of  the  Hoi^se 
restaurant  and  the  cafeteria  and  other  food 
service  facilities  of  the  House  for  the  ^■ 
malnder  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  BO, 
1971;  (Rept.  No.  92-205).  Ordered  to  fee 
printed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 418.  Resolution  relating  to  teleph<^e 
allowances  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  92-206).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOBfPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commjlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 420.  Resolution  providing  addition 
postage  for  Members  and  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  (Rept.  No.  92-207).  (Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  169.  Jo^t 
resolution  authorizing  the  acceptance,  by  t  be 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  smd 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   MILLS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 

US..  8476.  A  bill  to  increase  the  security 
and  protection  of  imported  merchandise  and 
merchandise  for  export  at  ports  of  entry  in 
the  United  States  from  loss  or  damage  as  a 
result  of  criminal  and  corrupt  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  8477.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  5-percent 
reduction  in  the  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1970,  and  before  January  1, 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  8478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit;    to   the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

HJl.  8479.  A  bin  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and 
farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce. 

H.R.  8480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDM0ND30N: 

H.R.  8481.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  8482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments  and 
annuity  and  pension  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  not  be 
Included  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or  widow's 
pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R  8483.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  death 
penalty  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   GRAY   (for  himself   and  Mr. 

SCHWKNGKL,)  : 

H.R.  8484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  parking  facility  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.   GUDE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hogan) : 

H.R.  8486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate 
agreement  on  qualification  of  educational 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  8486.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  8487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress 
as  to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  anil 
airport  development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  8488.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts : 

HJl.  8489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  require  that  certain  private 
housing  projects  for  lower  Income  families 
must  receive  approval  from  a  board  com- 
posed of  residents  from  the  locality  in  which 
such  project  is  to  be  located  as  a  requlslta 
of  receiving  Federal  assistance;  to  the  Com> 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8490.  A  bill  to  exempt  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
over  from  paying  entrance  or  admission  fees 
for  certain  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H.R.  8491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  projects  to  develop  or  demonstrate  pro- 
grams designed  to  rehabilitate  elderly 
patients  of  long-term  health  care  facilities 
or  to  assist  such  patients  in  attaining  self- 
caire;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  (Commerce. 

H.R.  8492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VTI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  appropriate  experience  as 
paramedical  personnel,  to  serve  as  medical 
assistants  in  long-term  health-care  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  8493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956  to  allow  for  the  donation 
of  certain  surplus  commodities  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  State  and  local 
panel  Institutions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS : 

H.R.  8494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encourage  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
waste  disposal  and  pollution  control:  to  as- 
sist small  business  concerns  to  effect  con- 
versions required  to  meet  Federal  or  State 
pollution  control  standards;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency.  

BvMr.  O'NEILL: 

HJi.  8495.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasi- 
ble and  desirable  means  of  establishing  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  tidelands.  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes 
of  the  United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries 
and  for  other  ptuposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  8496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  itemized 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  pre- 
miums; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H.R.  8497.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  a  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
MnRPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr. 
Wiggins,  Mr.  Steigbs  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Keating)  : 
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H.R.  8498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  move  amphetamines  and 
certain  other  stimulant  substances  from 
schedule  in  of  such  act  to  schedule  £1;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  8499.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  Implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
pvuTJOses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8501.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  re- 
quiring a  national  registration  of  firearms, 
establishing  minimum  licensing  standards 
for  the  possession  of  firearms,  and  encour- 
aging the  enactment  of  effective  State  and 
local  firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8502.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  use  of  lead  in  motor  vehicle 
fuel  and  the  installation  of  adequate  anti- 
pollution devices  on  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  in- 
clude provision  for  a  national  land  use  policy 
by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions and  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  statewide  land  use  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  public  lands;  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  federally  owned  minerals;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  8505.  A  bUl  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  Nature  Protection  and  WUdllfe  Pres- 
ervation in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (66  Stat. 
1354);  amend  Public  Law  89-«69  (October  15. 
1966) ;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Hil.  8606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  8507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
the  provisions  therein  to  rare  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
(Tommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  8608.  A  bill  to  extend  to  hawks  and 
owls  the  protection  now  accorded  to  bald 
and  golden  eagles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  8509.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  the  purp>oses  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  WOTks. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  8610.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  o(  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  educa- 
tional institutions  receive  a  reimbursement 
for  each  student  commissioned  through  the 
EOTC  program  at  the  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HJl.  8611.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  Investigate  and  study  the  practice  of  clear 
cutting  of  timber  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8612.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-664  which  established  the  Big- 
horn Canyon  National  Recreation  Area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaln. 


By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Badillo,  and  Mr.  Danieuson)  : 
HJl.  8513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  xirban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 
HJt.  8514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1946  to  prevent  the 
imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on 
the  importation  Into  the  United  States  of 
any  strategic  and  critical  mat^lal  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  Im- 
portation of  like  material  from  any  Com- 
munist country  Is  not  prohibited  by  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

HJ4.  8615.  A  bill  Umitlng  the  use  of  pub- 
Ucly  owned  or  controlled  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEED : 
HJl.  8516.  A  bill  to  establish  environmental 
laboratories  within  the  States,  regions,  and 
Nation  pursuant  to  policies  and  goals  estab- 
lished In  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
HJl.  8517.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  8618.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acta  ot 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mikva)  : 

H.R.  8619.  A  bill;  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 

of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bob 

Wilson,  Mr.  Don  H.   CuiUBKN,  Mr. 

Robinson   of   Virginia.   Mr.    Crank. 

Mr.  Pbick  of  Texas,  Mr.  Akcbir,  Mr. 

McClttrx,  Mr.  MoNTooicxsT.  and  Mr. 

SCHERLK)  : 

H.R.  8620.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  by  the 
act  every  household  which  has  a  member 
who  is  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricvilture. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJi.  8621.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  or  over  the 
United  States  until  certain  findings  are  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  8622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  8623.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Porelgn  Service  personnel 
system  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of 
the  U5.  Information  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

My  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dttn- 
CAN,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Ulinols,  Mr.  Frabks.  Mr. 
Mikva,  Mrs.  Aaztra,  Mr.  Ranoel,  and 
Mis.  Chisholm)  : 


HH.  8524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  (3ode  to  establish  procedures 
providing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
dress of  grievances  arising  from  acts  of 
brutality  or  other  cruelties,  and  acts  which 
abridge  or  deny  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  suf- 
fered by  them  whUe  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 

HJl.  8625.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  by  strengthening  the  national  ef- 
fort to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  8626.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  8627.  A  biU  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DU  PONT: 

HJl.  8528.  A  blU  to  amend  xxtXe  VL  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  8629.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  6042(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  individuals  who  are  not  heads  of 
families  to  produce  wine  for  i>er8onal  con- 
sumption; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 

HJl.  8530.  A  bin  to  provide  for  overtime 
pay  without  limitation  for  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  police 
force,  and  the  Executive  Protective  Service  in 
those  cases  of  serious  dvll  disturbance;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  8631.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  a 
State  with  respect  to  cooperative  efforts  and 
mutual  assistance  in  the  prevention  of  crime; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 

B.S..  8682.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  disposition 
of  liquid  wastes  by  deep-well  subsurface  in- 
jection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  8633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  regard  to  the  restoration 
of  the  vessel  Kaiulani;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

HJl.  8634.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  FedenU 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CULTXR,     Mr.     BiNOBAM,     Mr.     WOLIT, 

Mr.  Fabcell,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Gal- 
LAOKSX.  Mr.  FRAsxa.  and  Mr.  Moma- 

OAK)  : 

HJl.  8636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  funds  authorized  by  that  act  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Peace  Corps  under  any 
agency  created  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BusKx  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Clxvx- 
LAND,  Mr.  C6BDOVA,  Mt.  Doncan,  Mr. 
Findlxt,  Mr.  Fobstthi,  Mr.  Fotm- 
TAlN,  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Kke,  Mr.  Lbgort,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Matnx,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  MxxDe,  Mr. 
Mklcrer,  Mr.  Mtirs,  Mr.  Pxpnai, 
Mr.    Railsback,     Mr.    Ranckl,    Mr. 
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Rtan,  Mr.  Tronv,  Mr.  Wright,  a^d 

Mr.  Zion)  : 

HJl.  8536.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sedn- 

tary  of  the  Army  to  Investigate,  plan,  apd 

construct  projects  for  the  control  of  streatn- 

bank  erosion;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works.  

By  Mr.  31KJCS  (for  himself,  Mr.  PuotjA, 
and  Mr.  Prst)  :  I 

HS.  8637.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  tor 
demonstration  purposes  of  any  federally 
owned  property  In  the  District  of  Columl)la, 
requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  JTor 
other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pul^Uc 

Works. I 

By  Mr.  SK.UBITZ:  I 

Hit.  8538.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  section 
804  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  estab- 
lish limitations  on  Federal  regiilatlon  ]  of 
small  trucks  and  trucks  engaged  In  local 
hauling  of  farm  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BIAGK>I  (for  himself,  Mr.  PkL- 
LT,  Mr.  AHNtTNZio,  Mr.  Pdcinski,  Mr. 
Pnts,  Mr.  Cartik,  Mr.  Ashlxt,  Mi'. 
King.  Mr.  Wtdlmi,  Mr.  Grotxs,  Mr. 
Terry,   Mr.  Dint,   Mr.   Matsttn^oa, 
Mr.    Oau^ohxb,    Mr.    Phicb   of   Illi- 
nois and  Mr.  Dcsholm^  : 
HJl.  8539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1948 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADBMAS  (for  himself  ^d 
Mr.  Bos  Wilson)  : 
nj.  Res.  643.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  OOto- 
ber    1971   as   "Project   Concern  Month";   to 
the  Comjnlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.   CHAPPELL   (for  himself,  Mr. 
SiKxs,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Bonca^io, 
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Mr.    Peppte,    Mr.    Hendibson,    Mr. 

EiLBERG,   Mr.   Stephsns,  Mr.  Udall, 

Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Fttlton 

of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Bevii-l)  : 

H.J.  Res.  644.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 

the  war  power  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  645.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 12  through  19  of  each  year  as  "NatlonxJ 
Patriotic  Education  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    mj7.kt.t.     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bakxr,    Mr.    BocRANAN,   Mr.    Camp, 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dkewin- 

sKi,  Mr.  Dkvinx,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 

Jonas.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Minshall,  Mr. 

MoNTcoMEBT,   Mr.   PoAGE,   and   Mr. 

Scott) : 

H.  J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.    Res.    444.    Resolution   to   abolish   the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.   Res.   445.   Resolution   condemning   the 
harassment  of  American  fishing  vessels  by 
Soviet  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  {iat 
himself  and  Mr.  Ashbbook)  : 
H.  Res.  446.  Resolution  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  E5ducatlon  and  Labor;  to  the  Ocm- 
mlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAia 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

177.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oaliforma,  rati- 
fying the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

178.  Also,  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years 
of  age  and  older;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xaii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 

HJl.  8540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleonora 
G.  Mpolakls;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judl* 
dary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  8541.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  AdoUo 
Martin  Laska;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

HJi.  8542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yang, 
Jung  Al  and  Tang,  Hye  Jung;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Rep- 
resentative CmsHOLM  and  I  are  int|-o- 
duclng,  as  cosponsors,  a  comprehen.s|ve 
child  care  bill  calling  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5  binion.  $8  billion  and  $10  IJil- 
lion  over  a  3 -year  period.  i 

This  bill  is  drafted  as  a  series  of  fle- 
tailed  amendments  to  HJl.  6748,  the 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Brade- 
MAs  and  other  members  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  ta- 
bor, earlier  in  this  session  of  Congr^. 

We  feel  that  H.R.  6748  is  a  good  bill, 
but  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
provides  child  care  only  for  American 
communities  of  an  as  yet  un^ecified 
size;  it  deemphasizes  the  needs  of  wom- 
en: and — most  important  of  all — it  is 
imlikely  to  be  fimded  at  anything  like 
the  level  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  women  and  children.    , 

Our  bill  tries  to  deal  with  these  prbb- 
lems.  In  drafting  it,  we  have  relied  heav- 
ily on  the  suggestions  of  other  people — 
working  mothers,  community  leaders 
and  child  care  experts.  Last  February. 
for  example,  I  called  a  public  hearing 
on  child  care  in  New  York  City.  There 


I  heard  many  women  testify  to  the  need 
for  round-the-clock  child  care,  and  we 
have  specifically  provided  for  such  serv- 
ices in  our  bill. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  copy  of  our  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  testimony  which  I  gave 
earlier  this  morning  to  the  select  sub- 
committee. I  am  also  including  the 
transcript  of  the  excellent  testimony 
given  at  our  New  York  hearings: 

HJl,  8402 
A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment program  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may   be  cited   as   the    'Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  FURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
millions  of  American  children  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  partic- 
ularly during  their  early  childhood  years; 
(2)  comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams, including  a  full  range  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of 
America's  children  and  should  be  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  economic,  social, 
and  family  background;  (3)  children  with 
special  needs  must  receive  full  and  special 
consideration  in  planntag  any  child  devel- 
opment programs  and,  until  such  time  as 
such  programs  are  expanded  to  become  avail- 
able to  all  children,  priority  must  be  given 


to  preschool  children  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need;  (4)  the  absence  of 
comprehensive  child  development  programs 
has  denied  to  thousands  of  American  women 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  their  full  em- 
ployment potential;  (5)  while  no  mother 
may  be  forced  to  work  as  a  condition  for 
using  child  development  programs,  such  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  allow  many  parents 
to  Improve  their  economic  condition  by  un- 
dertaking full  or  part-time  employment, 
training  and  education;  and  (6)  It  is  crucial 
to  the  meaningful  development  of  such  pro- 
grams that  their  planning  and  operation  be 
undertaken  as  a  partnership  of  parents,  com- 
munity. State  and  local  governments. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide every  child  with  a  fair  and  full  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  his  full  potential  by  estab- 
lishing and  expanding  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  and  services  so  as  to 
(1)  Bsstire  the  sound  and  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  these  programs;  (2)  recognize 
and  build  upon  the  experience  and  successes 
gained  through  the  Headstart  program  and 
similar  efforts;  (3)  make  child  development 
services  available  to  all  children  who  need 
them,  with  special  emphasis  on  preschool 
programs  for  economically  disadvantaged 
children  and  for  children  of  working  moth- 
ers and  single  parent  families;  (4)  provide 
that  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and  funding 
of  such  programs  be  made  at  the  commu- 
nity level  with  the  full  Involvement  of  par- 
ents and  other  Individuals  and  organizations 
In  the  community  Interested  In  child  devel- 
opment; and  (5)  establish  the  legislative 
framework  for  the  future  expansion  of  such 
programs  to  provide  universally  available 
child  development  services. 
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TITLE  I— COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT    PROGRAMS,    DIRECTION    TO 
ESTABLISH  PROGRAM 
Sec  101.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  child  development  pro- 
grams and  services  through  the  support  of 
activities  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Funds  appropriated  under  section 
108  may  be  used  (in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved applications)  for  the  following  ac- 
tivities: 

(a)  planning  and  developing  child  devel- 
opment programs,  including  (1)  assisting 
parent  and  community  groups  In  developing 
such  programs  through  seed  money  grants; 
and  (2)  developing  and  operating  pQot  pro- 
grams to  test  the  effectiveness  of  new  con- 
cepts, programs,  and  delivery  systems; 

(b)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  oper- 
ating child  development  programs,  which 
may  Include  activities  such  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  an*  cognitive  development 
services  necessary  for  children  participating 
m  the  program  to  profit  fully  from  their  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  to  attain  their 
maximum  potential; 

(2)  food  and  nutritional  services  (Includ- 
ing family  consxiltation); 

(3)  rental,  remodeling,  renovation,  altera- 
tion, construction,  or  acquisition  of  facilities, 
including  mobile  facilities,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  necess8U7  equipment  and  supplies; 

(4)  programs  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  minority  groups,  Indian  and 
migrant  children  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  children  from  blUngual  fam- 
ilies for  the  development  of  skills  in  Eng- 
lish and  other  languages  spoken  In  the 
home; 

(5)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

(6)  other  specially  designed  health,  so- 
cial, and  educational  programs  (Including 
afterschool,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and 
overnight  programs) ; 

(7)  medical,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  Iden- 
tification of  visual,  hearing,  speech,  nutri- 
tional, and  other  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional barriers  to  full  participation  in  child 
development  programs,  with  appropriate 
treatment  to  overcome   such  barriers; 

(8)  incorporation  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  special  activities  designed 
to  ameliorate  identified  handicaps  and, 
where  necessary  or  desirable,  because  of  the 
severity  of  such  handicaps,  establishing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  separate  child 
development  programs  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children; 

(9)  preservlce  and  inservice  education  and 
other  training  for  professional  and  para- 
prof  esslonal  personnel  Incorporating  a  ca- 
reer ladder  structure  to  allow  for  a  definite 
advancement  from  unskilled  to  skilled 
positions; 

(10)  dissemination  of  Information  in  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served 
to  assure  that  parents  are  well  informed  of 
child  developHnent  programs  available  to 
them  and  may  become  directly  Involved  in 
such  programs; 

(11)  services.  Including,  where  desired.  In- 
home  services,  and  training  In  the  funda- 
mentals of  child  development,  for  parents, 
older  family  members  functioning  In  the 
capacity  of  parents,  youth  and  prospective 
parents; 

( 12 )  utilization  of  child  advocates  to  work 
on  behalf  of  children  and  parents  to  secure 
them  full  access  to  other  services,  programs, 
or  activities  Intended  for  the  benefit  of 
children;  and 

(13)  such  other  services  and  activities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
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(c)  staff  and  administrative  expenses  of 
local  policy  councils  and  child  development 
councils. 

PROCE  SPONSORS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

(1)  any  State; 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government — 

(A)  which  Is  a  city;  or 

(B)  which  Is  a  country  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  and  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  general  powers 
substantially  similar  to  those  of  a  city; 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government; 

(4)  a  federally  recognized  Indian  reserva- 
tion; or 

(5)  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  community  action  agencies,  single-pur- 
pose Headstart  agencies,  community  oM-pora- 
tlons,  parent  cooperatives,  organizations  of 
migrant  workers,  labor  unions,  organizations 
of  Indians,  employers  of  working  mothers, 
and  public  and  private  educational  agencies 
and  institutions,  serving  or  applying  to 
serve  children  in  a  neighborhood  or  other 
area  possessing  a  commonality  of  interest 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  unit  (or  com- 
bination of  units)  of  general  local  govern- 
ment referred  to  in  subsection 

(a)   In  the  event  that — 

(A)  such  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  either  has  not 
submitted  an  application  piusuant  to  this 
section  within  120  days  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  title  by  the  jMomulgatlon  of 
regulations  by  the  Secretary,  or  has  not 
submitted  a  plan  pursuant  to  section  104 
within  340  days  of  said  implementation  dur- 
ing the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  this  title 
Is  funded  or  earlier  than  90  days  before  the 
start  of  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  or,  ai- 
though  serving  as  a  prime  sponsor,  is  found. 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  contained 
in  subsection  (9)  of  this  section  not  to  be 
satisfactorily  implementing  a  child  develop- 
ment plan  which  adequately  meets  the 
purpose  ol  this  title;  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  such  spon- 
sorship necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  pre- 
school age  children,  or  children  of  woA- 
ing  mothers  or  single  parents  residing  In 
the  area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection;  or 

(C)  such  sponsorship  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  comprehensive  chUd  develop- 
ment programs  on  a  year-round  basis  to 
children  of  migrant  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies; or 

(D)  with  respect  to  funds  reserved  pur- 
suant to  section  109(a)(8),  the  Secretary 
determines  that  sponsorship  by  such  agency 
or  organization  will  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  project  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority group,  bilingual  or  preschool  age  chil- 
dren, or  to  Uie  needs  of  children  of  working 
mothers  or  single  parents. 

(b)  Any  State,  unit,  or  combination  of 
vmlts  of  general  local  government  or  Indian 
reservation  that  Is  eligible  to  be  a  prime 
sponsor  \mder  subsection  (a)  and  which  de- 
sires to  be  so  designated  in  order  to  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appU- 
catlon  for  designation  as  prime  sponsor 
which,  in  addition  to  describing  the  area  to 
be  served,  shall  provide  for — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  a  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
monitoring  child  development  programs  In 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment   Plan    pursuant    to    section    104. 
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Each  Local  Policy  Council  shall  elect  at  least 
one  representative  to  the  Child  Development 
Council;  and  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
such  Council  shall  be  elected  repreeentatlvea 
of  Local  Policy  Councils.  The  balance  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  officers  of  the  xinlt  or  units  of  govern- 
ment establishing  such  Council  and  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  unit  or  iinlts 
of  government:  the  public  and  private  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, employment,  training,  and  child  service 
agencies  In  the  prime  sponsorship  area; 
minority  groups  and  organizations;  public 
and  private  child  development  organizations; 
employers  of  working  mothers,  and  labor 
unions,  and  shall  Include  at  least  one  child 
development  specialist.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  ChUd  Develop- 
ment Council  shall  be  parents  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  Each  Council  shall 
select  Its  own  chairman. 

(2)  the  establishment  of  Local  Policy 
Councils  for  each  neighborhood  or  subarea 
possessing  a  commonality  of  interest  or; 
pursiiant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, a  nongeographic  grouping  of  appro- 
priate size,  composed  of  p>arents  of  children 
eligible  to  p€ul.iclpate  under  this  Act  work- 
ing or  participating  in  training  in  a  com- 
mon area,  or  otherwise  poeeesslng  a  particu- 
lar Interest  In  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  projects  under  this  Act,  In  the  area  to 
be  served  under  the  prime  sponsorship  plan. 
Such  Councils  shall  be  composed  of  parents 
of  children  eligible  imder  this  title  or  their 
representatives  who  reside  in  such  neighbor- 
hood or  subareas  or,  in  the  cast  of  a  non- 
geographical  grouping,  who  are  working  or 
participating  In  training  in  the  common 
area,  and  who  are  chosen  by  such  parents 
In  accordance  with  democratic  selection  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
Local  Policy  Councils  shall  be  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  determining  child 
development  needs  and  priorities  in  their 
neighborhoods  or  subareas,  and  shall  make 
recommendations  relating  thereto  and  en- 
courage project  applications  p^irsuant  to  sec- 
tion 105  designed  to  fulfill  that  plan,  and 
recommend  applications  for  funding  by  the 
Child  Development  Council. 

(3)  the  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  to  an  t^propriate  agency 
(existing  or  newly  created)  of  the  State,  vmlt 
or  combination  of  units  of  general  local 
government,  or  Indian  reservation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  developing  a 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  pur- 
suant to  section  104,  for  evaluating  applica- 
tions for  such  assistance  submitted  to  It  by 
other  agencies  or  organizations,  for  delivering 
services,  activities,  and  programs  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
title,  and  for  continuously  evaluating  and 
overseeing  the  Implementation  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  title:  Provided,  That  such 
delegate  agency  will  be  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  Its  actions  to  the  Child  Development 
Oouncll;  such  council  shall  make  a  periodic 
review  and  evaluation  of  agency  performance 
Including  but  not  limited  to  a  review  of 
guidelines,  regulations  and  procedures  of 
said  agency. 

(c)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  that  desires  to  be 
designated  a  prime  sponsor  purstiant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (6)  In  order  to  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
tlUe  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appU- 
cation  for  designation  as  prime  sponsa 
which.  In  addition  to  describing  the  area  to 
be  served,  shall — 

(1)  demonstrate  that  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization qualifies  as  eligible  prime  spon- 
sor pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(5); 

(2)  evidence  the  capablUty  of  such  agency 
or  organization  for  effectively  planning,  con- 
ducting, coordinating,  and  monitoring  child 
development  programs  In  the  area  to  be 
served;  and 
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(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  i 
local  policy  council  which  shall  be  compose  1 
of  parente  of  eligible  children  or  their  rep- 
resentatives who  reside  In  such  area  anl 
who  are  chosen  by  such  parents  In  accord  - 
ance  with  democratic  selection  proceduris 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sul- 
mltted  an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prim  e 
sponsor  serving  a  geographical  area  wlthla 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  unit  (or  combination  ( f 
units)  of  general  local  government  or  an  In- 
dian reservation  which  Is  eligible  under  pars  - 
graph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  an3 
which  has  submitted  an  application  for  de^ 
Ignatlon  as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  th(e 
requirements  of  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  tentatively  approve  the  latter  aj- 
pllcatlon,  subject  to  review  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Plan. 

<2)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  unit 
of  general  local  government  has  submltte 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  spot 
sor  or  is  acting  as  prime  spwnsor  serving 
geographic  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
another  such  unit  (or  combination  of  units 
which  la  eUglble  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (' 
of  subsection  (a)  and  which  has  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  spot 
sor  that  meets  the  requirements  of  c-ubee 
tion   (b),  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  wit 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  sha 
approve  for  that  geographical  area  the  appl 
cation  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gover 
ment  which  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units 
of  general  local  government  has  submittc 
an  application  for  designation  as  prli 
sponsor  to  serve  or  is  acting  as  a  prime  spoi^- 
sor  serving  a  geographical  area  under  tl 
Jurisdiction  of  an  Indian  reservation  tha|t 
has  submitted  an  application  for  designation 
as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  sha^l 
tentatively  approve  the  latter  application, 
subject  to  review  of  the  Comprehensive  Chllkl 
Development  Plan. 

(e)  The  Governor  or  appropriate  Stafe 
agency  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  review  applications  for  designation 
filed  by  other  than  the  State,  offer  recom- 
mendations to  the  applicant,  and  submit 
comments  to  the  Secretary. 

(f )  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (dt, 
an  application  submitted  under  this  sectlob 
may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designation  6t 
a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn  only  if 
the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  ol  intention  to  disap- 
prove such  application  Including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor;  I 

(3)  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  submit 
corrective  amendments  to  such  applicatlcp 
or  undertake  other  necessary  corrective  ac- 
tion, and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  taken  as  of  right.  { 

(g)  (1)  If  any  party  is  dissatisfied  with  tQe 
Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection  (<) 
with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  its  appli- 
cation submitted  under  this  section  or  tl^e 
withdrawal  of  Its  designation,  such  par|y 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  sucb 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  ^f 
apx)eals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  parly 
is  located  a  petition  Tor  review  of  that  actloji. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwltfti 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  tlte 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  ctx 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.      ^ 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  >e 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  caule 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Seer*- 
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tary  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  as  to 
set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

COMPRKHENSIVE    CHnj)    DBVKLOPMENT    PLANS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  103(b)  only  pur- 
suant to  a  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  which  is  submitted  by  such  prime  spon- 
sor and  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
such  plan  shall  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
program  for  providing  child  development 
services  In  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
which — 

(1)  identifies  child  development  needs  and 
goals  within  the  area  and  describes  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  financial  assistance  will 
be  used; 

(2)  meets  the  needs  of  children  In  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  including  (A)  prior- 
ity programs  for  pre-school  children  6  years 
of  age  and  under,  (B)  before  and  after  school 
programs,  and  (C)  Infant  care  programs  as 
well  as  insuring  the  availability  of  child 
care  services  for  the  children  of  single  par- 
ents or  working  mothers  who  must  work  or 
attend  school  or  other  employment  related 
training  or  educational  activities  on  night 
shifts  or  night  session; 

(3)  gives  priority  to  providing  child  de- 
velopment programs  and  services  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  by  reserv- 
ing lor  such  child  from  such  funds  as  are 
received  under  section  109  In  any  fiscal  year 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  received  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  within  the  prime  spon- 
sorship area  for  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1972  under  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and  by  re- 
serving no  less  than  the  following  percentages 
of  the  remainder  of  its  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 109  for  child  development  programs  and 
services  for  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren: 65  per  centum  of  Its  allotment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  60  per 
centum  of  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  55  per  centum  of 
its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975. 

(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
child  development  programs  and  services  to 
children  of  single  parents  or  working  moth- 
ers, without  regard  to  socio-economic  back- 
ground; 

(5)  provides,  insofar  as  feasible,  that  such 
programs  under  this  Act  will  be  approved 
oolj  If  there  is  participation  without  regard 
to  family  income  and  in  accordance  with  an 
appropriate  fee  schedule  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection; 

(6)  provides  that  (A)  no  charge  for  serv- 
ices provided  under  a  child  development  pro- 
gram assisted  under  the  plan  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  child  whose  family  has 
an  annual  Income  below  the  cost  of  family 
consumption  of  the  lower  living  standard 
budget  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
except  to  the  extent  that  payment  will  be 
made  by  a  third  paurty  (Including  a  Govern- 
ment agency)  which  Is  authorized  or  re- 
quired to  pay  for  such  services;  and  (B) 
such  charges  will  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  child  who  does  not  quaUfy  under  (A)  in 
accordance  with  an  appropriate  fee  schedule 
which  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
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by  regulation  and  which  is  based  upon  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  pay  for  such  services, 
including  the  extent  to  which  any  third 
party  (including  a  Government  agency)  is 
authorized  or  required  to  make  payments 
for  such  services; 

(7)  provides  that  cooperative  arrangements 
will  be  entered  into  under  which  public 
agencies,  at  both  the  State  and  local  leveli, 
responsible  for  the  education  of  or  other 
services  to  handicapped  children  will  make 
such  services  available,  where  appropriate,  to 
programs  approved  under  the  plan; 

(8)  provides  that  insofar  as  possible,  per- 
sons residing  In  oonununltles  served  by  such 
projects  will  receive  Jobs,  Including  tn-home 
tuid  part-time  Jobs  and  opportunities  for 
training  in  programs  authorized  under  title 
n  of  this  Act; 

(9)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  enrollment  of  children  in  each  program 
within  the  prime  sponsorship  area  will  in- 
clude children  from  a  range  of  socioeconomic 
backgrounds; 

(10)  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  groups, 
Indians  and  migrant  children,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  needs  of  children  from 
bilingual  families  for  development  of  skills 
in  English  and  in  the  other  language  spoken 
in  the  home; 

(11)  provides  equitably  for  the  child  de- 
velopment needs  of  children  from  each  mi- 
nority group  residing  within  the  area  served; 

(12)  provides  that  children  in  the  area 
served  will  in  no  case  be  excluded  from  the 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  non-public 
preschool  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
In  nonpublic  schools  when  they  attain  school 
age; 

(13)  provides.  Insofar  as  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  development  programs 
with  other  social  programs  (including  but 
not  limited  to  those  relating  to  employ- 
ment and  manpower)  so  as  to  keep  family 
units  Intact  or  in  close  proximity  during 
the  day; 

(14)  provides  for  direct  parent  participa- 
tion In  the  establishment,  conduct,  and 
overall  direction  and  evaluation  of  programs; 
establishes  a  program  for  assisting  parent 
and  nonprofit  organizations  in  planning 
and  developing  childhood  development  pro- 
grams; 

(15)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, programs  will  Include  participation 
by  paid  paraprofeesional  aides  and  by  vol- 
unteers, especially  parents  and  older  chil- 
dren, and  including  senior  citizens,  students, 
and  persons  preparing  for  employment  in 
child  development  programs; 

(16)  provides  for  the  regvilar  and  fre- 
quent dissemination  of  Information  In  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served, 
to  assure  that  parents  and  Interested  per- 
sons In  the  community  are  fully  informed  of 
the  activities  of  the  Child  Development 
Council   and   its   delegate   agency; 

(17)  provides  that  no  person  will  be 
denied  employment  In  any  program  solely 
on  the  ground  that  he  falls  to  meet  State 
teacher  certification  standards: 

(18)  assures  that  linkage  and  coordina- 
tion mechanisms  have  been  developed  by 
preschool  program  administrators  and  ad- 
ministrators of  school  systems,  both  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic,  at  a  local  level,  to  pro- 
vide continuity  between  programs  for  pre- 
school and  elementary  school  children,  and 
to  coordinate  programs  conducted  under  this 
Act  and  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  222(a)(2)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act; 

(19)  provides,  in  the  case  of  a  prime  spon- 
sor located  within  or  adjacent  to  a  metro- 
politan area,  for  coordination  with  other 
prime  sponsors  located  within  such  metro- 
politan area,  and  arrangements  for  coopera- 
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tive  fimding  where  appropriate,  and  par- 
ticularly for  such  coordination  when  appro- 
priate to  meet  the  needs  for  chUd  develop- 
ment services  of  children  of  parents  work- 
ing or  participating  in  training  or  other- 
wise occupied  during  the  day  within  a  prime 
sponsorship  area  other  than  that  in  which 
they  reside; 

(20)  assures  coordination  of  child  devel- 
opment programs  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  provided  under  the  authority  of 
other  laws; 

(21)  establishes  arrangements  in  the  area 
served  for  the  coordination  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  or  with  the 
support  of  business,  industry,  labor,  em- 
ployee and  labor-management  organizations 
and  other  community  groups; 

(22)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  non-Pederal  share 
requirements  will  be  met; 

(23)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
funding  accounting  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
fimds  paid  to  the  prime  sponsor; 

(24)  set  forth  plans  for  regularly  conduct- 
ing surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for  child 
development  programs  in  the  prime  spon- 
sorship area  and  for  submitting  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  comprehensive  aimual  report  and 
evaluation  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  regulation; 

(25)  provides  that  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  conUnued  funding  of  ongoing  projects 
and  that  such  applications,  including  but 
not  limited  to  those  which  received  assist- 
ance during  the  previous  year  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)(1)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  shall  be  denied  continued 
assistance  only  upon  determination  by  the 
Child  Development  Council,  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Local  Policy  Council, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing  before  such 
cniUd  Development  Council,  that  the  ap- 
plicant no  longer  provides  effective  services; 

(26)  provides  for  mld-yetw  ternalnation  by 
the  Child  Development  Council  of  assistance 
to  programs  which  no  longer  provide  effec- 
tive services  or  which  fall  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  project  application  or  of 
this  title,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
appropriate  Local  Policy  Council,  after  op- 
portunity for  hearing  before  such  Local  Policy 
Council; 

(27)  provides  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  project  applicants  submitted  by 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
and  that  (A)  comparative  costs  in  relation 
to  success  offered  shall  be  a  factor  in  decid- 
ing among  applicants  and  (B)  that  all  ejp- 
plioants  must  meet  the  standards  for  service 
under  authority  of  this  title;  and 

(28)  makes  adequate  provision  for  staff 
and  administrative  expenses  of  the  local 
policy  councils. 

(c)  No  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  or  modification  or  amendment  thereof 
submitted  by  a  prime  sponsor  under  this 
section  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
tmless  he  determines  that — 

( 1 )  each  community  action  agency  or  sin- 
gle-purpose Headstart  agency  in  the  area 
to  be  served,  previously  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  this  Act  or 
under  section  222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  to  the  prime  sponsor  and 
to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  educational  agency  or  institution 
in  the  area  to  be  served  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  section 
222(a)(2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  comments 
to  the  prime  spon.sor  and  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  has,  in  the  case  of  a  prime  sponsor 
that  is  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of 
general  local  government  or  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, or  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
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bad  an  c^pcstunity  to  submit  comments  to 
the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  A  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  submitted  under  this  section  may  be 
disapproved  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
only  if  the  Secretary  provides  written  notice 
of  intention  to  disapprove  such  plan.  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  reasons,  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  submit  corrective  amend- 
ments, and  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  may  be  taken  as  of  ri^t. 

PKOJECT   APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Upon  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  appropriate  Local  Policy  Council,  a 
prime  sponsor  designated  under  section  103 
(b)  may  provide  financial  assistance,  by 
grant,  loan,  or  contract,  piirsuant  to  a  Com- 
prehensive Child  Devel<q)ment  Plan;  to  any 
qualified  public  or  non-profit  private  agency 
or  organization.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  a  parent  cooperative,  comm\mlty  action 
agency,  single-purpose  Headstart  agency, 
community  development  corporation,  orga- 
nization of  migrant  worken,  Indian  orga- 
nization, private  organization  Interested  in 
child  development,  labor  union,  or  employee 
and  labor-management  organization,  which 
submits  an  application  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  A  project  application  submitted  for 
approval  under  this  section  shall — 

(1)  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other 
services  as  are  necessary  for  the  full  cogni- 
tive, emotional,  and  physical  development 
of  each  participating  child; 

(2)  provide  for  the  utilization  of  per- 
sonnel, including  paraprofesslonal  and  vol- 
unteer personnel,  adequate  to  meet  the  8i>e- 
clallzed  needs  of  each  participating  child; 

(3)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  information  in  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
assure  that  parents  and  interested  persons 
are  fully  Informed  of  project  activities: 

(4)  provide  for  participation  by  parents 
In  the  development  and  operation  of  child 
development  programs; 

(6)  otherwise  further  the  objectives  and 
satisfy  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  In 
force  pursuant  to  section  104. 

(c)  The  appropriate  Local  Policy  Council 
shall  conduct  public  hearings  on  applica- 
tions submitted  to  the  prime  sponsor  under 
this  section  prior  to  making  Its  recommen- 
dation for  funding. 

(d)(l>  The  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance,  by  grant,  loan,  or  contract, 
to  a  prime  sponsor  designated  under  section 
103(8)  (6),  which  submits  a  project  applica- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 

(to). 

(2)  Such  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided from  the  funds  allotted  under  section 
109  to  the  prime  sponsorship  area  in  which 
the  section  103(a)(6)  prime  sponsor  will 
be  conducting  programs,  and  in  the  case 
of  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
section  103  (a)  (5)  (B)  such  financial  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  from  the  funds  re- 
served pursuant  to  section  109(a)  (1) . 

(3)  The  Child  Development  Council  shall 
conduct  public  hearings  on  such  project  ap- 
plication prior  to  its  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  submit  the  record  of  such 
hearings  to  the  Secretary  with  the  project 
application. 

ABDrnONAL  CONDmONS  POK  PaOGRAMS 
INCLUDING    CONBTKTTCnON 

Sec  106.  (a)  Applications  Including  con- 
struction may  be  approved  only  upon  a  show- 
ing that  construction  of  such  facilities  is  es- 
sential to  the  provision  of  adequate  child  de- 
velopment services,  and  that  rental,  renova- 
tion, remodeling,  or  leasing  of  adequate  fa- 
cilltiee  is  not  practicable. 

(b)  If  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  for  which  Federal 
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funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  constructed,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amount 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility 
(or  so  much  thereof  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio  as 
the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid 
of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  ac- 
tion to  the  prime  sponsor  from  whose  finan- 
cial assistance  the  loan  was  made,  or  used 
for  additional  loans  or  grants  under  this  Act. 
Not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the  total 
financial  assistance  provided  to  a  prime  si)on- 
sor  pursuant  to  section  109  shall  be  used 
for  construction  of  facilities,  with  no  more 
than  7^  per  centum  of  such  assistance 
usable  for  grants  for  construction. 

PATMXNTB 

Sec.  107.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  shaU 
pay  to  each  prime  sponsor  an  amount  not 
m  excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  to 
such  prime  sponsor  of  providing  child  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Secretary  may, 
however.  In  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablishing objective  criteria,  approve  assist- 
ance in  excess  ol  such  percentage  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  required  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  child  development 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  section  103(a)  (6) 
(B)  100  per  cent\im  of  the  costs  of  providing 
chUd  development  programs  for  children  of 
migrant  agricultioral  workers  and  their 
families. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  section  103(a)(4) 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  providing  child 
development  programs  for  children  on  fed- 
erally recognized  Indian  reservations. 

(b)  The  non -Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  assUted  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  through  pubUc  or  iHlvate  funds  and 
may  be  in  the  form  of  goods,  services,  or 
faclllUes  (or  portions  thereof  that  are  used 
for  program  purposes) ,  reasonably  evaluated, 
or  union  and  employer  contributions:  Pto- 
vtdei.  That  fees  collected  for  services  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  104(a)  (6)  shall  not 
be  xised  to  make  up  the  non-Federal  share, 
but  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  appropriate 
prime  sponsor  for  distribution  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  prime  sponsor's  allotment 
under  section  104(a)  (3) ; 

(c)  If ,  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  prime  sponsor 
provides  non-Federal  contributions  exceeding 
Its  requirements,  such  excess  may  be  applied 
toward  meeting  the  requirements  for  such 
contributions  for  the  subsequent  fiscal  year 
under  this  title. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  108.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  the 
sum  of  $8,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30,  1974;  and  the  sum  of  $10,000- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1975. 

ALLOTMENTS    AMONG    PRIME    SPONSORS 

Sec.  100.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  first  re- 
serve the  following  from  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  title: 

(1)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  is  eqvUvalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  n\imber  of  children  of  mi- 
grant agricult\u-al  workers  bean  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
made  available  to  prime  sponsors  under  sec- 
Uon  103(a)(6)(C); 
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(2)  not  lesfi  thaxi  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  th^ 
title  as  Is  equivalent  to  tbat  proportlca 
which  the  total  number  of  children  on  V^- 
dlau  reeervatlons  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  economically  disadvantaged  children  |n 
the  United  Statee,  which  shall  be  apportioned 
among  federally  recognized  Indian  reeervt- 
tlona  for  programs  serving  such  reeervatloils 
so  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  suah 
reservation  bears  the  same  relationship  |o 
the  total  amounts  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  that  the  number  of  children  re- 
siding In  Buch  reservation  bears  to  the  tot|J 
number  of  children  residing  In  all  such  res- 
ervations; and 

(3)  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  6  per  centu|n 
thereof,  which  shall  be  made  available  undtr 
section  103(a)  (6)  (D). 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  remainder 
of  the  amount  appropriated  imder  this  title 
(after  malclng  the  reservations  reqiUred  ia 
subsection  (a) )  among  the  States  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1)  60  per  centum  thereof  so  that  tl^e 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  tt^e 
same  ratio  to  such  SO  per  centum  as  the 
number  oT  economically  dlsadvantag4<l 
children  through  age  14  In  the  State,  exclud- 
ing those  children  In  the  State  who  ate 
eligible  for  services  funded  under  sub8eetl(ii 
(a)  (1)  and  (3)  to  the  number  of  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  children  In  all  the  Statee. 
excluding  those  children  In  all  the  States 
who  are  eligible  for  services  funded  undir 
subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2);  I 

(2)  36  per  centum  thereof  so  that  tqe 
amount  to  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  26  per  centum  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren through  age  6  in  the  State,  excludldg 
those  children  In  the  State  who  are  ellglbje 
for  services  funded  under  subsection  (a)  (I) 
and  (2)  bears  to  the  niimber  of  childron 
through  age  5  In  all  the  States,  excludliig 
those  who  are  eligible  for  services  fundqd 
xmder  subsection  (a)   (1)  and  (2); 

(3)  25  per  centrmi  thereof  so  that  tl^e 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  25  per  centum  as  the  number 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parents  in  the  State,  excluding  those  chlldrein 
In  the  State  who  are  eligible  for  servlc^ 
funded  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (3) 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  <if 
working  mothers  and  single  parents  In  all .  J . 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further  apportlob 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  among  tl:  e 
prime  sponsors  In  such  State  In  the  follo\i - 
Ing  manner: 

(1)  60  per  centum  thereof  so  that  tl^e 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  8ponB4)r 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  60  per  centuto 
as  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children  through  age  14  In  the  area  servad 
by  the  prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  nizmber  pf 
economically  disadvantaged  children  In  tl)e 
State; 

(2)  25  per  centtun  thereof  so  that 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  8pons(lr 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  26  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  children  through  age  5 
In  the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  beafs 
to  the  number  of  children  through  age  6  Ip 
the  State; 

(3)  25  per  centum  thereof  so  that  thje 
amount  apptortloned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centu^ 
as  the  number  of  children  of  working  mothers 
and  single  parents  In  the  area  served  by  toe 
prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  and  single  parents  ip 
the  State; 

(d)  The  niimber  of  children  through  age  I, 
the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children,  and  the  number  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  single  parents  In  an  areb 
served  by  a  prime  sponsor,  In  the  State,  and 
In  all  the  States,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  saO- 
Isf  aetory  data  available  to  him. 

(•)   The  portion  of  any  {^lotment  und^ 
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subsection  (b)  or  (c)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  is  avail- 
able, for  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  reapportionment 
frc»n  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  shall  fix,  or  to  other 
States  in  the  case  of  allotments  under  sub- 
section (b),  or  to  other  prime  6p>onsors  In 
the  case  of  allotments  under  subsection  (c) , 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments,  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (b),  or  such 
prime  sponsors  under  subsection  (c),  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States,  or  prime 
sponsors  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  needs  of  such  State,  or  prime  spon- 
sor for  carrying  out  activities  approved  under 
this  title,  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States,  or  prime  sponsors  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reaUotted  to  a  State  or  prime  sponsor  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  for  such  year. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  ap- 
plicable prime  sponsor  allotment  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  programs  which 
have  been  approved  as  provided  in  this  title. 
Such  payments  may  be  made  in  installments, 
and  in  aidvance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

(g)  No  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  shall  re- 
duce its  expenditures  for  child  development 
and  day  care  p>rograms  by  reason  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

OmCE  or  CHILD  oxvixopmint 
Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  his 
Jurisdiction  and  under  that  of  the  Federal 
agencies  which  provide  child  development 
services.  To  this  end,  he  shall  establish  m 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  ui  Office  of  Child  Development 
which  shall  be  the  principal  agency  of  the 
Department  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  coordination  of  programs 
and  other  activities  relating  to  child  develop- 
ment. There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Office  of  Child  Development  to 
carry  out  Its  functions.  The  President  shall 
take  appropriate  stepis  to  establish,  insofar 
as  possible,  mechaniams  for  coordination  at 
the  State  and  local  level  of  programs  provid- 
ing child  development  services  wl*h  Federal 
assistance. 

rEDERAL  STAMDABDS  FOR  CHILD  OEVZLOPMEIfT 
SERVICES 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
with  the  approval  of  a  committee  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  promulgate  a 
common  set  of  program  standards  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs  providing 
chUd  development  services  with  Federal  as- 
sistance, to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Stand- 
ards for  Child  Development  Services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  appoint  a  special 
committee  on  Federal  Standards  for  Child 
Development  Services,  which  shall  include 
parents  of  children  enrolled  In  child  develop- 
ment programs,  public  and  private  agencies 
or  specialists,  and  national  agencies  for  orga- 
nizations interested  In  the  development  of 
children.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  programs  con- 
ducted \mder  this  title,  section  222(a)  (1)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  Committee 
shall  participate  In  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral Standards  for  Child  Development 
Services. 
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DrVTLOPMINT  OF  UNIFORM  CODE  FOR  FAClITniS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
60  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  develop  a  uniform 
minimum  code  for  facilities,  to  be  used  In 
licensing  child  development  facilities.  Such 
standards  shall  deal  principally  with  those 
matters  essential  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  children  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  such  matters  to  the  Federal 
Standards  for  Child  Development  Servicea 
under  section  111. 

(b)  The  special  committee  appointed  un- 
der this  section  shall  include  parents  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  child  development  programs 
and  representatives  of  State  and  local  licens- 
ing agencies,  public  health  officials,  fire  pre- 
vention officials,  the  construction  Industry 
and  unions,  public  and  private  agencies  or 
organizations  administering  child  develop- 
ment programs,  and  national  agencies  or 
organizations  Interested  in  the  development 
of  children.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  title,  section  222(a)  (1)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  Within  six  months  of  its  appointment, 
the  special  committee  shall  complete  a  pro- 
I>osed  xiniform  code  and  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  code  prior  to  sub- 
mitting Its  final  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
cretary  for  his  approval. 

(d)  The  Secretary  must  approve  the  code 
as  a  whole  or  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
special  committee  to  changes  therein,  and, 
upon  approval,  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  facilities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  or  in  which  programs 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  are 
operated;  and  the  Secretary  shall  also  dis- 
tribute such  standards  and  urge  their 
adoption  by  States  and  local  governments. 
The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  modify 
the  uniform  code  for  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  described  in  subsections 
(a)  through  (d). 

UGX  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTAL rACILITIES  FOE  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  shall  within  sixteen 
months  of  enactment  of  this  Act  repwrt  to 
the  Congress  in  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Independent  au- 
thorities could  be  made  available  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions If  appropriate  services  were  provided, 
as  facilities  for  chUd  development  programs 
under  this  Act  during  times  and  periods 
when  not  utilized  fully  for  their  usual  pur- 
poses, together  with  his  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
legislation)  or  proposed  actions  for  such 
utilization. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  that,  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  any  prime  sponsor  that  is  a  State 
unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  public  school  system  shall  agree 
to  conduct  a  review  and  provide  the  Secretary 
with  a  report  as  to  the  extent  to  which  fa- 
cilities owned  or  leased  by  such  prime  spon- 
sor could  be  available,  if  appropriate  services 
were  provided,  as  facilities  for  child  develop- 
ment programs  under  this  Act  during  times 
and  periods  when  not  utilized  fully  for 
usual  purposes,  together  with  the  prime 
sponsor's  proposed  actions  for  such  utiliza- 
tion. 

REPEAL,    CONSOLIDATION,    AND    COORDIHATION 

Sec.  114.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  to  the 
greatest  degree  feasible,  the  consolidation 
and  coordination  of  programs  providing  child 
development  services,  while  assuring  con- 
tinuity of  existing  programs  during  transi- 
tion to  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
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Act,  the  following  statutes  are  amended,  ef- 
fective July  1. 1973 : 

(1)  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  is  repealed. 

(2)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  162(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  children"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "assistance  in  securing  child  de- 
velopment services  for  chUdren,  but  not  op- 
eration of  chUd  development  programs  for 
children." 

(4)  Section  123(a)(6)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "day  care  for  children"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  in  securing 
child  development  services  for  children",  and 
adding  after  the  word  "employment"  the 
phrase  "but  not  Including  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  child  development  programs  for  chil- 
dren." 

(6)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  children." 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  guarantee  that  other  federally 
funded  child  development  and  related  pro- 
grams. Including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
section  222(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  will  coordinate  with  the 
programs  designed  under  this  title.  Further, 
the  Secretary  will  Insure  that  Joint  tech- 
nical assistance  efforts  will  result  In  the  de- 
velopment of  coordinated  efforts  between  tJie 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Ctilld 
Development. 

(c)  The  day  care  services  furnished  as  a 
part  of  the  child  care  services  furnished  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  as 
a  part  of  the  child  welfare  services  furnished 
under  a  State  plan  developed  as  provided 
In  part  B  of  such  title  shall  be  day  care  serv- 
ices made  available  under  this  title,  and  such 
services  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  422(a)(1)(C)  of  the 
Social  Secxirity  Act.  The  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  insure  that  suitable  child  develop- 
ment programs  under  this  Act  are  available 
for  children  receiving  aid  or  services  under 
State  plans  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  State  plans 
developed  as  provided  in  part  B  of  such  title 
to  the  extent  that  such  programs  are  re- 
quired for  the  administration  of  such  plans 
and  the  achievement  of  their  objectives,  and 
that  there  is  effective  coordination  between 
the  child  development  programs  under  this 
Act  and  the  programs  of  aid  and  services 
under  such  title  IV. 

TITLE    n — FACILITIES    FOR    CHILD    DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

MOBTGAGB  INStTRANCK  FOB  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
FACIUTIES 

Sxc.  201.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  facilities  for  child  care 
and  child  development  programs. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "child  developement  facil- 
ity" means  a  facility  of  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  licensed 
or  regulated  by  the  State  (or,  If  there  Is 
no  State  law  providing  for  such  licensing 
and  regiUation  by  the  State,  by  the  munici- 
pality or  other  political  subdivision  in  which 
the  facility  is  located),  for  the  provision  of 
child  development  programs. 

(2)  The  terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagor", 
"mortgagee",  "maturity  date,  and  "State" 
SiaU  have  the  meanings  reepectively  aet 
forth  in  section  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  HecUtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  la  authorized  to  Insure  any 
mortgage     (including     advances     on     such 
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mortgage  during  construction)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon 
auch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  make  oommltments  for  in- 
surance of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date 
of  its  execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
child  development  facility  or  renovetlon,  in- 
cluding equipment  to  be  used  in  its  opera- 
tion, subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  demonstrate  ability  to  meet  the 
mortgage  obligation.  The  Secretary  may  in 
his  discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor 
to  be  regulated  or  restricted  as  to  minimum 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and,  in 
addlUon  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  Is  a 
corporate  entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and 
rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or 
restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  contracts  with  and  acquire 
for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  or  Interest 
In  such  mortgagor  as  he  may  deem  neceesary. 
Any  stock  or  interest  so  purchased  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Child  Development 
PaclUty  Insurance  Fund,  and  shall  be  re- 
deemed by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Insurance. 

(2)  The  mortgage  may  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  of  IOC  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
replacement  coet  of  the  property  or  project, 
including  equipment  replacement  cost  of  the 
property  or  project,  including  equipment  to 
be  used  in  the  operation  of  child  develop- 
ment facility,  when  the  proposed  improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  Is 
installed. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  If 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortirage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  child  development  fa- 
cility to  be  covered  by  the  mortgage  will  be 
in  compliance  with  the  Uniform  Code  for 
Facilities  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  112  of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  imder  this  section  unless  he  has 
also  received  from  the  prime  sponsor  au- 
thorized in  title  I  of  this  Act  a  certificate 
that  the  facility  is  consistent  with  and  will 
not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor's plan. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  sh«ai  be  pay- 
able annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsection  (h) )  Issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  anntim  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of 
the  mortgage  outstsmding  at  any  one  time, 
without  taking  into  account  delinquent 
payments  or  prepayments.  In  addition  to  the 
premiiun  charge  herein  provided  for,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable 
for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project 
during  construction;  but  such  charges  for 
appraisal  and  inspection  shall  not  aggregate 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
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lease  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar  as 
applicable)  with  respect  to  the  insurance 
of  mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (g), 
(b).  (1).  (J),  (k).  (1),  and  (n)  of  secUon 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section; 
except  that,  for  purposes  of  their  application 
with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all  refer- 
ences in  such  provisions  to  the  General  In- 
surance Pimd  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Child  Development  Facility  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  In  such  provisions 
to  "Secretary"  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(h)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  All  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  shall  be  insured  under 
and  be  the  obligation  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  Child 
Envelopment    Facility    Insurance   Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  in  the  ChUd  Development  Fa- 
cility Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  invoeted 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by,  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  purchase  in  the 
open  market  debentures  issued  as  obligations 
of  the  Child  Development  Facility  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  can- 
celed and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Premivim  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts  de- 
rived from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  therewith,  and  all  earn- 
ings on  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Child  Development  Facili- 
ty Insurance  Fund.  The  principal  of,  and  in- 
terest paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  cash 
Insurance  payments  and  adjustments,  and 
expenses  incurred  In  the  handling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  disposal  of  properties 
acquired,  in  connection  with  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  section,  shall  be  charged  to 
such  fimd. 

(8)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  initial  capital  for  the  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund,  and 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  svims  as  may  be  necessary. 

TITLE  m— TRAINING  OF  CHILX>  DE- 
VELOPMENT PEKSONNEL 
Sec.  301.  Section  632  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"There  Is  additionally  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fls- 
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cal  yeax  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  eac  a 
fiscal  yeax  thereafter  for  programs  and  pro  - 
ects  under  this  part  to  train  or  retrain  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  child  developmeiit 
programs,  and  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  tl^e 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  f>r 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  programs  an^ 
projects  under  this  part  to  train  or  retrain 
nonprofessional  personnel  for  child  develop- 
ment progranve.". 

Sec.  302.  Section  205(b)  (3)  of  the  Natloi 
Defense  Education  Act  is  amended  as  fc 
lows,  by  adding  after  the  word  "nonproflj 
the  phrase  "child  development  progi 
by  strtklng  out  "and  (C)"  and  Inserting 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(C)  such  rate 
shall  be  15  per  centum  for  each  complei 
academic  year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  so  detei 
mined  by  regulations)  of  service  as  a  fuU- 
tlme  teacher  In  public  or  private  nonprojt 
child  development  programs  or  in  any  sue 
programs  operating  under  authority  of  title 
I  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act.  and  (D)". 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
ucation.  and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  awal 
grants  to  individuals  employed  In  child  de- 
velopment programs  operating  xinder  tlje 
authority  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  to  sue 
programs  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  tae 
costs  of  ongoing  inservice  training  for  pro- 
fessional and  nonprofessional  personnel  ir 
eluding  volunteers  to  be  conducted  by  to 
agency  carrying  on  a  child  development  pr^- 
grram  by  a  community  or  higher  education 
Institution,  or  by  a  combination  thereof. 

Stc.  304.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  section  3C3 
the  sum  of  •5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19T2 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlz«d 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  esta|>- 
Ushing  and  operating  child  development  pro- 
grams (Including  the  lease,  rental,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  suto- 
pUes)  for  the  children  of  employees  of  tie 
Federal  Government.  I 

(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  t>r 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  young  children  who  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  grant  progra|n 
under  this  title  shall — 

(1)  designate  or  create  for  the  purpoee 
an  agency  commission,  the  membership  of 
which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  tie 
working  parents  employed  by  the  agency  or 
agencies,  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  in  charge  of  su^h 
agency  or  agencies,  which — 

(A)  provides  that  the  child  development 
program   shall   be   administered   under 
direction  of  the  agency  commission; 

(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  m 
the  Federal  interagency  standards  for  c 
development; 

(C)  provides  a  means  of  determining  prii 
Ity  of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing 
use  the  services  of  the  program; 

(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  up^n 
the  parents'  financial  status;  and  , 

(E)  prvvldee  for  competent  man&gemeat, 
staffing,  and  facilities  for  such  program.     ] 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  grant  funds 
under  this  section  unless  he  has  recelv^ 
approval  of  the  plan  from  the  official  t>r 
officials  In  charge  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
whose  employees  will  be  served  by  the  chl^d 
development  program. 

Sxc.  402.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  centu^ 
of  the  total  cost  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title  during  the  first  tiro 
years  of  such  programs'  operation,  and  iio 
more  than  40  per  centtim  of  the  total  cost  jf 
such  programs  In  succeeding  year*  shall  >e 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 
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(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  total  cost 
may  be  provided  through  public  or  private 
funds  and  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash,  goods, 
services,  facilities  reasonably  evaluated,  fees 
collected  from  parents,  union  and  employer 
contributions. 

(c)  If,  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  prograir.  under 
this  title  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  \ised  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  such  contributions  of  other 
programs  applying  for  grants  under  the  same 
title,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  is  feasible,  dis- 
tribute funds  among  the  States  according  to 
the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  that  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  403.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 
TITLE  V— EVALUA-nON  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement  In  child 
development  which  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  develop- 
ment: 

(2)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities; 

(3)  determination  of  effectlvness  and  re- 
sults of  such  expenditures  and  activities; 
and 

(4)  such  recommendations  to  Congress 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  or  profit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  individuals  to 
c€«Ty  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  in- 
volvement m  child  development,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  annual  evaluation 
to  Congress. 

Sec.  503.  Such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
annual  evaluation  shall  be  made  available 
to  him,  upon  request,  by  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  through  grant  or  contract,  make  techni- 
cal assistance  available  to  prime  sponsors 
and  to  project  applicants  participating  or 
seeking  to  participate  In  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
assist  them  In  developing  and  carrying  out 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plans  un- 
der section  103. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  dvir- 
Ing  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  prime 
sponsors  and  through  prime  sponsors  to 
LPG's  for  staff  and  administrative  expenses 
relating  to  development,  submission,  and 
planning  for  Implementation  of  child  devel- 
opment plans  and  project  applications. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment,  in  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Sec.  506.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 
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TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

DECLARATION  AND    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  processes  of  child 
development  and  the  effects  of  organized 
programs  upon  these  processes;  to  develop 
effective  programs  from  research  Into  child 
development  and  to  assure  that  the  result  ot 
research  and  development  efforts  are  reflect- 
ed In  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting 
children. 

NATIONAL    center    FOR    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  602.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Center  for  ChUd 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Center"). 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Center  shall 
include — • 

( 1 )  research  to  determine  the  nattire  of 
child  development  processes  and  the  Impact 
of  various  influences  upon  them;  research 
to  develop  techniques  to  measure  and  evalu- 
ate child  development;  research  to  develop 
standards  to  evaluate  professional,  parapro- 
fessional  and  volunteer  personnel;  and  re- 
search to  determine  how  child  development 
programs  conducted  in  either  home  or  insti- 
tutional settings  positively  affect  child  devel- 
opment processes; 

(2)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  findings  into  effec- 
tive products  for  application; 

(3)  dissemination  of  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  into  general  practice  of  child- 
hood programs,  using  regional  demonstra- 
tion centers  and  advisory  services  where 
feasible; 

(4)  production  of  informational  systems 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Center;  and 

(5)  integration  of  national  child  develop- 
ment research  efforts  into  a  focused  national 
research  program.  Including  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  and  development  conducted 
by  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

GENERAL   AUTHOHITT   OF  THE  CENTER 

Sec.  603.  The  Center  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  authority — 

(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  Its  operations  and  Its  organization  and 
personnel; 

(b)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  title: 

(c)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  for  the 
carrying  on.  by  organizations  or  Individuals 
In  the  United  States,  including  other  Oov- 
emmeut  agencies,  of  such  research,  devel- 
opment, dissemination  or  evaluation  efforts 
as  the  Center  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  also  to  make 
grants  for  such  purposes  to  individuals,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  institutions; 

(d)  to  acqtiire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  grants, 
sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting 
from,  the  exercise  of  authority  granted  by 
this  title; 

(e)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restrtcUon  other  than  that  they  be  iised  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Center  as  stated  in  section 
501; 

(f)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel 
and  to  provide  travel  expenses,  including  per 
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diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

ANNTTAL    REPORT 

SEC.  604.  The  Center  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  summarizing  Its  activities 
and  accomplishments  during  the  preceding 
year;  reviewing  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Center  and  the  grante,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  entered  Into  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  may  deem  approprUte.  Supple- 
mental or  dissenting  views  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  shall  be  Included  in  thU  report. 

COORDINATION     OF    RESEARCH 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Funds  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  for 
the  purposes  stated  In  section  501  or  the  ac- 
tivities stated  in  section  502(b)  shall  be 
avaUable  for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Center  for 
such  use  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  such  funds  were  provided,  and  the 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Center  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  integrate  and  co- 
ordinate all  chUd  development  research, 
training,  and  development  efforts,  including 
those  conducted  by  the  Office  of  ChUd  De- 
velopment and  by  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals. 

(0)  A  Child  Development  Research  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  (who  shall  serve  as 
chairman),  and  representatives  from  the 
agencies  administering  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  meet 
annually  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  nece.5sary  in  order  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  their  Jurisdiction  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure — 

(1)  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities; 

(2)  a  division  of  labor.  Insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maximum  progress  toward 
the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(3)  a  setting  of  priorities  for  federally 
funded  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  purposes  stated  In  section  501. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  606.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  as  Congress  may  deem  neces8SU7  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  Vn — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ADVANCE   rUNDlNO 

Sec.  701.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  \mder 
this  Act  such  funding  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  payments  under  this  Act  is  author- 
ized to  be  included  in  the  appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  Its  initial  application 
will  result  In  the  enactment  in  the  same  year 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

Sec  702.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsors.  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Plans,  project  applications,  and  all 
Written  material  perttdning  thereto  shall  be 
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made  readily  available  without  charge  to  the 
pubUc  by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  applicant, 
and  the  Secretary. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  NOT   ATTTHOEIZH) 

Sec.  703.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

BEX   DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  704.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  groimd  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  federal  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be 
enforced  through  agency  provisions  and  rxUes 
similar  to  those  already  estabUshed,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
under  "ntle  VI  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act. 
However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and 
will  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal 
remedies  available  to  a  dlscriminatee. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  705.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  "child  development  programs"  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  education- 
al, nutritional,  social,  medical,  and  physical 
services  needed  for  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential; 

(b)  "children"    means   children   through 

age  14; 

(c)  "economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren" means  any  children  of  a  family  hav- 
ing an  annual  Income  below  the  cost  of 
family  consumption  of  the  Lower  Living 
Standard  Budget  as  determined  annually  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

(d)  "handicapped  children"  means  men- 
tally retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotlonaUy  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education  and  related 
services; 

(e)  "program"  means  any  mechanism 
which  provides  full-  or  part-day  or  night 
services  conducted  in  child  development 
facilities.  In  schools,  in  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, or  in  homes,  or  provides  child  develop- 
ment services  for  children  whose  parents  are 
working  or  receiving  education  or  training, 
and  Includes  other  special  arrangements 
under  which  child  development  activities  may 
be  provided; 

(f)  "parent"  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  a  child  or  chil- 
dren; 

(g)  "single  ptuents"  means  any  person 
who  has  sole  day-to-day  parental  responsi- 
bility for  a  child  or  children; 

(h)  "working  mother"  means  any  mother 
who  requires  child  development  services 
under  this  Act  In  order  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue work,  training,  or  education  outside 
the  home; 

(1)  "minority  group"  describes  any  person 
who  Is  Negro,  Spanlsh-sumamed  American, 
American  Indian,  Portuguese,  or  Oriental; 
and  the  term  "Spanlsh-surnamed  American" 
Includes  any  person  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  and  an- 
cestry; 

(J)  "bilingual"  refers  to  person  who  are 
Spanish  surnamed,  American  Indian.  Orien- 
tal, or  Portuguese  and  who  have  learned  diir- 
Ing  childhood  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
minority  group  of  which  they  are  members; 
the  term  "blUngual  family"  means  a  family 
m  which  one  or  both  parents  is  bilingual; 

(k)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(1)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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Testimont     of    Representative    Bella    S. 

Abzuo    (D-NY.)    Before  the  Ssuect  Sttb- 

committee  on  education  of  the  house 

Committee     on     Education     and     Labor 

ON  THE  Need  for  a  National  Dat   Cabs 

Program — Mat  17,  1971 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
testify  on  the  important  matter  of  child 
care.  The  bill  before  you — HJl.  6748.  the 
Brademas  bUl — Is  a  good  bill,  a  bUl  which 
takes  the  basic  first  steps  toward  providing 
comprehensive  child  care  services  in  this 
country  for  all  the  women  and  children  who 
need  them.  But  Representative  Chlsholm 
and  I  believe  that  the  universes  of  need  are 
so  great  that  this  bill  is  inadequate.  We  plan 
to  introduce  a  stronger  blU  later  today,  and 
I  would  like  to  describe  it  to  you  now. 

The  Brademas  bill  needs  more  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  women;  It  needs  coverage  for 
small  communities  as  well  as  for  large  urban 
areas;  and  above  everything  else  it  needs 
enough  money  to  make  It  work. 

Our  bill  proposes,  first  of  all,  an  s^jpro- 
priation  of  »5,  $8  and  IIO  billion  over  a 
three-year  period. 

Now  some  will  say  that  In  political  terms 
such  a  figure  Is  totally  unrealistic.  But  I  say 
that  a  figtire  that  Is  anything  less  than  that 
is  totally  unrealistic  in  practical  terms.  There 
are  now  In  the  United  States  an  estimated 
five  million  children  under  five  years  of  age 
whose  mothers  work.  There  are  18  million 
children  under  five  in  the  population  as  a 
whole.  If  the  cost  of  child  care  is  roughly 
•1,600  per  year  (and  estimates  have  run  as 
high  as  $2,300) ,  then  we  will  need  •&  billion 
Just  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  women  who 
are  already  working.  To  provide  compre- 
hensive educational  and  health  services  for 
every  child  under  five  would  cost  us  almost 
$28  billion  annually. 

Such  fi.gure8  seem  "unrealistic"  to  us  only 
because  we  have  learned  to  give  human  needs 
low  budgetary  priority.  We  spend  $70  billion 
a  year  on  weapons  and  defense,  and  no  one 
bats  an  eye.  We  pour  a  billion  dollars  into  a 
useless  white  elephant  like  the  SST,  and  when 
the  plane  turns  out  to  be  a  dud  we  pour  in 
millions  more.  Yet  we  refuse  to  support  a  pro- 
gram like  this  one — an  innovative,  creative 
program  which  enriches  our  children  and  lib- 
erates our  women — at  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funding. 

It's  especially  ironic  because  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  those  in  Scandinavia,  Israel,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  F^nce,  put  us  to  shame 
when  It  comes  to  child  care.  We're  terrorized 
that  they  might  beat  us  In  building  a  super- 
sonic transport — but  when  It  comes  to  child 
care,  that's  something  else  again. 

I  am  outraged  at  this  attitude — because 
you  know  and  I  know  that  we  are  the  richest 
nation  In  the  world,  that  we  need  these  serv- 
ices desperately  and  that  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay  for  them  if  we  only  would. 

A  second  major  difference  between  the 
Brademas  bUl  and  our  own  bUl  concerns  the 
size  limitation  for  a  prime  sponsor.  We  feel 
that  cities  or  units  of  local  government  of 
any  size  should  be  eligible  to  become  spon- 
sors on  a  first-option  basis. 

Now  size  limitation  seems  like  a  highly 
technical  matter,  and  furthermore  it's  not 
anytmng  that  would  affect  either  representa- 
tive Chlsholm  or  me  directly.  Obviously.  New 
York  City  would  qualify  under  any  definition 
of  size. 

But,  in  fact,  when  you  look  at  It  a  little 
more  closely  you  see  what  a  size  limitation 
would  mean.  Small  towns  would  not  qualify 
to  develop  or  operate  their  own  child  care 
programs.  They  woiUd  be  covered  by  a  state- 
wide program,  if  Indeed  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  covered  at  all.  Parents  and  lead- 
ers in  a  local  conununity  would  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  kind  of  services  their  children 
might  be  oflTered.  Many  working  people  In 
small  towns  would  not  have  any  services  at 
all. 
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We  also  take  care  In  our  bill  to  protect  chll  1 
care  programs  that  already  exist.  Headstart  c  f 
course  is  probably  the  most  successful  pro- 
gram we  now  have  going.  It  has  given  tho\l- 
sands  of  children  the  closest  thing  yet  tjo 
comprehensive  child  care  and  It  makes  vip 
sense  to  abandon  It  now  Just  because  othe(r 
funds  would  be  available. 

To  protect  such  programs,  our  bill  requlras 
that  no  existing  project  will  be  terminate^ 
without  a  recommendation  from  a  local  pol- 
icy council  and  a  hearing  before  a  chlljd 
development  council.  I 

Why  this  concern  about  the  rights  of  sma|l 
communities  and  a  handful  of  on-going  pro- 
grams? Simply  because  child  oare  Is  oz)e 
governmental  program  that  must  be  cloie 
to  the  people.  We  cannot  allow  this  •  rografi 
to  cement  Itself  Into  a  rigid  bureaucracy. 
Local  educators,  local  professionals  and  par^- 
professlonals  and  parents  must  help  to  pla*i 
and  administer  child  care  projects  If  ^e 
are  to  create  high  quality  services  for  oiir 
children.  ! 

This  brings  me  to  a  much  more  basic 
criticism  of  the  Brademas  bill  as  It  Is  cur- 
rently written.  Every  one  says  that  this  |s 
a  children's  bill.  So  It  is.  for  one  very  I14- 
portant  goal  of  the  program  Is  t»  help  eve^ 
American  child — rich,  poor  and  mlddle-cla|s 
alike — reach  his  full  social  and  educational 
potential. 

This  bill,  however.  Is  also  a  women's  blO, 
and  that  Is  something  no  one  seems  to  waat 
to  mention.  Indeed,  I  find  It  highly  Ironic 
that  a  bill  which  talks  so  much  of  the  pi- 
tentlal  of  growing  children  falls  even  to  men- 
tion the  undeveloped  potentlsd  of  over  half 
of  our  adult  population.  ' 

Yet  we  can't  deny  that  In  our  society  It 
Is  the  woman,  rather  than  the  man  who  nor- 
mally assumes  the  burdens  of  child  care.  V^e 
can't  deny  that  women,  not  men,  lack  tl|e 
opportunity  to  achieve  their  full  employment 
potential.  We  can't  deny  that  women,  rath*, 
than  men,  are  underpaid  in  the  Job  mark^, 
and  yet  it's  women — particularly  the  wom^n 
who  are  heads  of  households — who  muit 
slnglehandedly  pay  the  costs  of  child  care,  j 

Of  oo\irse  I  reaUze  that  though  the  genei«i 
practice  Is  for  women  to  take  care  of  tbe 
children  In  our  society,  some  men  need  child 
care  too.  There  are  many  men  who  are  single 
waetlng  parents;  and  they  should  ha^e  acceea 
to  child  care  facilities  also. 

Yet  when  we  taU  about  this  bUl  we  mu»t 
reoognlae  that  It  la  prlmarUy  a  bill  for  wom«i 
as  w«U  as  for  children  imd  that  our  ultimate 
objective  must  be  to  make  child  care  faclS- 
tiee  available  to  every  one  of  us. 

Yes.  women's  rights  la  definitely  an  lasve 
here,  even  though  it  seems  taboo  to  tatk 
about  It.  For  this  reason  Representative 
Chlsbolm  and  I  have  added  a  number  pf 
strengthening  amendments.  As  a  start^, 
we've  expanded  the  statement  of  purpose  kt 
the  beginning  of  the  bUl  to  recognize  th»t 
thousands  of  American  women  suffer  thei|i- 
selves  through  the  absence  of  child  cafe. 
Isn't  It  clear  yet  that  If  a  wonum  must  st4y 
home  to  mind  the  kids  she  won't  be  able  to 
go  to  school — take  a  Job — work  harder  ipr 
a  promotion?  Isn't  It  clear  that  she  will  fee 
doomed  to  hold  low-paying,  low-prcfirtlge  Jobs 
that  no  man  would  hold  still  for? 

Another  amendment  that  will  help  womtn 
is  one  that  will  let  the  secretary  designate 
a  non-governmental  sponsor  not  only  to 
meet  the  needs  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged children,  but  also  to  provide  seivlcsis 
for  preschool  age  children  and  children  of 
working  mothers  regardless  of  income.  Thiak 
foe  a  minute  what  this  would  mean.  It  woidd 
let  local  groups  of  pcu'ents  and  women  aet 
up  child  oare  centers  for  children  from  «I2 
Boclo-economlo  backgrounds.  It  would  tot 
community  groups  create  the  models  for  that 
wtivertal  kind  of  child  oare  that  we  are  til 
talking  about — a  child  care  system  that 
wouJd  acoommodate  rich  and  poor  alike,  that 
would  let  our  Uds  grow  up  with  a  ehanoe  to 
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know  each  other  and  to  learn  that  they  can 
bridge  that  racial  and  economic  gap  that 
divides  their  parents.  But  we  can't  do  It  un- 
less the  HEW  secretary  can  authorize  com- 
munities to  set  up  centers  with  a  soclo- 
eoonomlc  mix. 

There's  still  another  change  we've  made 
to  provide  more  directly  for  women's  needs. 
Our  bill,  unlike  the  Brademas  bill,  provides 
for  24-hour  child  care.  Recently  I  held  public 
hearings  on  child  care  In  New  York  City.  We 
learned  that  many  women  work  nights,  or 
overtime,  or  on  odd  shifts.  Others  may  wish 
to  attend  training  programs  or  go  to  school 
at  night.  Such  women  need  facilities  avail- 
able to  them  on  a  twenty-foiu:  hour  basis. 
Yet  we  found  that  in  our  entire  city  there 
is  only  one  experimental  program  that  oper- 
ates round-the-clock. 

We've  added  a  provision  to  the  bill  which 
says  that  a  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment plan  must  offer  services  for  children  of 
women  who  work  or  study  at  night — and 
we  hope  that  this  can  begin  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Before  I  go  much  further,  I'd  like  to  make 
another  comment.  The  Brademas  bill  Is  said 
to  be  the  first  step  toward  universal  day  care. 
But  how  m  fact  Is  it  the  first  step  toward 
anything  unless  the  bill  provides  some  mech- 
anism, some  concrete  provision,  for  future 
expansion?  Clearly  the  bill  must  Include  a 
formula  which  will  extend  Its  coverage  to 
more  and  more  women  over  a  period  of  years. 
We've  tried  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
developing  a  new  allotment  formula  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  program.  Ehirlng  the 
first  year,  65%  of  the  money  wUl  be  reserved 
as  under  the  Brademas  bill,  for  children  of 
families  under  the  BLS  Lower  Living  Stand- 
ard. For  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years, 
however,  that  flgiire  will  be  reduced  by  6%. 
Thus,  under  our  plan,  children  under  the 
BLS  level  would  get : 

65%  of  $5  bUllon  of  $3  26  blUlon  In  FY  73; 

60%  of  $8  billion,  or  $4.8  billion  In  FY  74; 

55%  of  $10  bUllon,  or  $5.6  bUllon  in  FY  76. 

If  you  add  up  the  figures,  you'll  see  that 
this  gives  people  below  this  BLS  standard 
more  money  than  they  would  receive  if  the 
program  were  funded  at  the  level  of  $2,  $4 
and  $7  billion,  even  under  the  higher  per- 
centage. But  I'd  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
aren't  disputing  the  desperate  need  for  serv- 
ices that  exists  among  the  poor.  It  Is  ridic- 
ulous for  the  poor  and  the  middle-class  to 
be  fighting  over  an  sunount  of  money  that 
Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  either 
group.  Without  an  appropriation  near  the 
level  we've  recommended,  any  formula  will 
be  a  failure. 

It  Is  clear  then  that  the  overwhelming  need 
Is  for  enough  money  to  make  this  program 
work  for  everyone.  But,  at  the  same  time  we 
owe  It  to  women  to  create  a  mechanism  that 
can  be  used  as  a  lever  for  making  child  care 
universal  once  the  desperate  needs  of  low- 
income  women  are  met. 

At  this  point,  let  me  add  a  word  about 
housekeeping  amendments.  Our  bill  includes 
such  things  as  the  following : 

Seed  money  grants  to  help  community 
groups  develop  a  program; 

A  career  ladder  structure  for  para-profes- 
sionals; 

Two-thirds  parent  representation  on  child 
development  councils; 

Sponsorship  of  programs  by  non-profit 
groups  only; 

100%  mortgage  on  estimated  replacement 
cost  of  the  product; 

An  Eunendment  prohibiting  sex  discrimi- 
nation In  the  administration  of  the  program. 

The  last  Item  Is  particularly  Important. 
From  a  women's  point  of  view.  It  Is  essential 
to  insure  that  child  development  program 
Itself  doeent  discriminate  against  women. 
By  this  I  mean  that  women  must  be  hired 
equally  with  men  to  administer  the  program 
but  I  mean  more  than  that.  I  mean  that 
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little  girls  will  be  educated  equally  with 
little  boys  In  the  projects  themselves.  This 
Is  one  place  we  don't  want  girls  being  told 
they  can  be  nurses  but  boys  can  be  doctors. 
That's  where  sexism  begins,  gentlemen,  and 
that's  where  we've  got  to  stop  It  first  I 

Let  me  add  one  last  point  about  this  bill 
and  the  hearing.  I  lu'ge  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  continue  the  hearings  for  one  more  week. 
Many  community  groups — a  number  of  them 
in  my  own  district — feel  deeply  about  this 
bill  and  are  eager  to  testify.  These  hearings 
are  scheduled  for  only  2  days,  and  were  called 
very  suddenly.  I  think  that  the  bill  is  im- 
portant enough  to  deserve  a  little  more  of 
our  time  and  attention.  Certainly  to  the 
women  and  children  of  the  Nation,  the  bill 
Is  vitally  Important. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  eay 
that  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  to  participate 
In  your  deliberations  on  this  historic  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  a  bill  will  be  reported  out  of 
committee  very  soon  and  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  It  will  be  meanlngfiU. 

Opening     Statescent     bt     Congresswomam 

Bella  S.  Abzttg  at  Pttblic  Heabing  on  Chilo 

Cask  Feb.  22,  1971,  Nzw  Yobk  Crrr 

I  have  called  this  hearing  to  spotlight  a 

problem  that  affects  millions  of  women  and 

children  but  which  has  been  disgracefully 

neglected  by  our  society. 

As  It  does  with  so  many  Issues  that  affect 
the  quality  of  the  dally  lives  of  our  people, 
the  United  States — the  richest  and  most 
technically  advanced  country  in  the  world — 
has  shown  an  appalling  lack  of  concern  and 
commitment  In  providing  child  care  services. 
Other  countries,  such  as  those  In  Scandina- 
via, Israel,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France,  put 
our  own  Nation  to  shame  in  this  respect.  We 
spend  billions  for  war,  and  a  pittance  for 
children. 

The  need  here  Is  overwhelming.  Women 
make  up  about  40%  of  our  labor  force.  Some 
six  million  children  of  preschool  age  have 
working  mothers.  Yet  In  our  entire  Nation, 
only  about  one  In  12  of  these  children  is 
cared  for  In  licensed  centers,  and  the  care 
is  not  always  good  and  It  is  rarely  designed 
to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  child  or  the 
working  mother.  As  for  the  others — the  vast 
majority  of  these  children — their  mothers 
are  forced  Into  makeshift  arrangements,  with 
results  that  range  from  adequate  to  shock- 
ing. 

In  New  York  City,  the  goal  projected  for 
June  30  is  188  Oovemment-alded  day  cen- 
ters, serving  only  13,700  children.  Thousands 
are  on  waiting  lists,  and  tens  of  thousands 
more  among  the  826,000  children  of  pre- 
school age  m  our  city  would  use  these  facili- 
ties— If  they  were  available. 

Clearly,  the  time  is  due  for  national  legis- 
lation to  provide  comprehensive  child  care 
facilities.  I  am  planning  to  sponsor  a  child 
care  biU  that  wovild  allot  at  least  $6  bU- 
llon for  this  purpose  in  the  first  year — 
twenty  times  more  than  we  currently  spend — 
and  rise  to  at  least  $10  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  first  three  years.  Its  goal  would  be  to 
make  child  care  facilities  available  not  only 
to  the  poor,  not  only  to  working  parents,  but 
to  all  who  need  them. 

Women  no  longer  will  accept  mere  'baby 
sitting'  services  and  facilities  for  their  chil- 
dren. They  have  a  right  to  demand  and  get 
programs  that  Involve  a  strong  develop- 
mental and  educational  component  for  these 
crucial  early  childhood  years.  They  ask  for 
a  variety  of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  families,  and  they  want  and  should  get 
a  strong  voice  for  the  parents  and  the  com- 
munity in  setting  up  and  running  such  pro- 
grams. 

Many  women  work  nights,  or  overtime,  or 
on  odd  shifts.  They  need  facilities  available 
to  them  on  a  34-hour  basis.  Yet  In  our  en- 
tire city  there  Is  only  one  experimental  pro- 
gram that  operates  around-the-clock. 
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We  need  a  more  Imaginative  approach  to 
the  kinds  of  services  that  are  available  and 
where  they  are  located.  Many  women  work 
in  poet  offices.  In  hospitals.  In  schools,  in 
department  stores.  In  big  Industrial  plants. 
Child  care  facilities  should  be  available 
there.  More  after-school  programs  are  needed 
for  children  over  age  six,  and  good  facll- 
jtles — not  custodier  centers — are  needed  too 
for  infants  whose  mothers  must  work. 

We  will  be  hearing  some  of  these  proposals 
from  our  witnesses  today.  I  know  that  we 
have  only  tapped  the  surface  of  the  many 
who  are  concerned  with  this  subject.  If  we 
cannot  hear  you  all  today.  If  we  have  over- 
looked some,  please  view  this  as  a  beginning, 
not  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

For  If  we  are  to  focus  national  attention 
on  this  Issue,  If  we  are  to  obtain  greater  com- 
munity participation  In  these  programs.  If 
we  are  to  shake  up  the  bureaucracy  and  get 
more  centers  and  faculties  here  In  New  York, 
if  we  are  to  get  the  kind  of  broad  support 
needed  to  insure  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
national  chUd  care  law,  then  you  will  have 
to  speak  out  loud  and  clear. 

Testimony  bt  Oeoegia  L.  McMttrrat,  Com- 

mbsionek-Designate,    Agency    pob   Choj) 

Development 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  for  several 
reasons:  First,  so  that  I  may  share  with  you 
some  of  the  things  my  office  Is  doing  to  get 
the  new  Agency  for  Child  Development  fully 
operational  by  July  1,  and,  second,  t»  hear 
from  you  some  of  the  very  real  problems  you 
are  experiencing  In  obtaining  adequate  child 
care  services  for  your  children. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  background  on  the 
new  Agency  and  bring  you  up-to-date  on 
where  we  are  at.  As  you  may  recall,  last 
March,  Mayor  Lindsay  created  a  21-member 
Task  Force  made  up  of  representatives  of 
City  and  private  child  care  agencies,  as  well 
as  community  groups  and  parents.  I  was  staff 
director  for  the  Task  Force.  Its  purpose  was 
to  look  Into  all  pubUcly  funded  child  care 
programs  and  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  and  expanding  services 
to  pre-school  age  children. 

The  Task  Force  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Mayor  In  July.  The  plctiire  that  emerged  in 
that  report  was  a  nightmare  of  Inadequa- 
cies— bureaucratic  red  tape,  restrictive  li- 
censing and  funding  standards — Inordinate 
delays  on  approvals — duplication  of  effort 
In  some  areas  and  no  effort  at  all  In  others — 
In  sum,  a  picture  that.  In  every  way,  revealed 
how  grossly  short-changed  the  children  of 
this  City  are  In  terms  of  early  childhood 
services. 

As  a  first  and  most  important  step  toward 
correcting  this  situation,  the  Ttisk  Force  rec- 
ommended that  one  agency — whose  sole  In- 
terest woiild  be  services  to  pre-school  age 
chUdren — be  establiahed.  That  Agency  is  now 
weU  on  its  way  toward  becoming  a  reality. 

Obviously,  no  City  agency  Is  going  to  be 
able  to  correct  overnight  every  Inequity  that 
exists  In  the  child  care  plctvu-e.  Some  of  the 
Agency's  goals  must  be  long  range.  Others 
can  be — and  are — more  immediate.  Let  me 
state  those  goals  briefiy.  The  new  Agency 
wlU: 

Assume  responsibUlty  for  administering 
the  group  and  famUy  day  care  programs  now 
being  handled  by  the  I>epartment  of  Social 
Services,  the  FamUy  Day  Care-Career  Pro- 
gram of  the  Community  Development  Agency 
and  the  Federally-funded  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. (For  your  Information,  the  total  num- 
ber of  day  care  centers  and  Head  Start  Cen- 
ters Involved  Is  290  plus  approximately  1000 
Family  Day  Care  homes  and  they  serve  21,000 
children.  The  new  Agency  plans  to  Increase 
the  number  of  day  care  centers  to  at  least 
300  and  thus  the  total  number  of  children 
receiving  some  form  of  chUd  care  service 
to  67,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1972) . 

We  will  also  assume  the  licensing  and 
certifying  functions  now  performed  by  the 
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Department  of  Health.  This  means  In  addi- 
tion, private  pre-school  centers  which  now 
numbers  approximately  600  will  also  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  agency.  We 
plan  to  establish  interim-funding  proce- 
dures so  that  children  being  served  In  un- 
Ucensed  centers  IU3W  can  be  helped  through 
providing  pubUc  funds  to  make  minor 
renovations  and  employ  reliable  staff.  It  Is 
well-known  that  working  parents,  many  of 
whom  are  women,  out  of  desperation  are 
using  unlicensed  centers  both  day  and  night. 
This  Is  particularly  true  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods where  women  are  working  to  keep 
themselves  off  of  welfare.  Therefore,  we 
recognize  the  need  for  some  pattern  of  24- 
hour  child  care. 

We  wlU  aasiire  real  parent  participation  at 
all  policymaking  levels  of  the  Agency  from 
the  individual  center  to  cltsrwlde  bodies.  (A 
45-member  Interim  Advisory  Commission, 
made  up  mainly  of  parents,  is  drawing  up 
reoommendatlons  for  a  permanent  Commis- 
sion to  the  new  Agency).  When  these  are 
completed,  they  will  be  distributed  widely 
and  a  hearing  held  for  conunents. 

We  wUl  insiire  that  an  educational  com- 
ponent Is  Included  In  aU  programs  so  they 
can  truly  have  a  "Head  Start"  as  they  move 
Into  the  school  system. 

We  will  give  children  from  different  back- 
grounds and  with  a  variety  of  physical  and 
mental  ablUtles,  an  opportunity  to  partld- 
pkate  In  the  same  center. 

(Presently  child  development  services  are 
geared  toward  low-income  and  welfare  faml- 
Ues.  Very  little,  if  anything,  is  done  for  the 
near-poor,  the  middle  class,  or  Indeed,  those 
children  who  have  physical  or  emotional 
handicaps.  If,  in  the  future  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  race  and  class  schisms  that 
exist  among  adults,  we  must  give  our  chU- 
dren the  opportunity  to  know  and  under- 
stand and  live  with  each  other,  while  they 
are  young) . 

We  wUl  provide  for  communication.  In- 
formation-sharing and  planning  among  pro- 
grams and  increase  public  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  lmi>ortance  of  chil« 
dren's  early  developmental  years. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  for  ChUd  Develop- 
ment plans  to  decentralize  its  operations  so 
that  development  of  services  can  be  expe- 
dited on  a  neighborhood  basis.  This  will  In- 
sure that  staff,  parents  and  sponsoring  agen- 
cies have  a  flirsthand  responaiblUty,  as  weU 
as  accountability,  for  the  services  they  pro- 
vide. 

We  Intend  to  press  for  legislative  changes 
at  City,  State  and  Federal  level  that  wlU 
expand  the  role  of  the  government  In  pro- 
viding for  weU-constructed  chUd  care  facili- 
ties and  to  aUow  for  services  to  diUdren  who 
are  Ineligible  for  care  at  present.  We  also 
plan  to  work  with  the  educational  system 
so  that  advances  made  by  children  In  the 
pre-school  years  are  not  lost  when  they  enter 
the  pubUc  school  system — and  to  encourage 
private  and  pubUc  employers  and  unions  to 
provide  chUd  oare  services  as  enxployee  fringe 
benefits. 

We  think  this  Is  a  pretty  full  agenda  for 
a  new  baby  that  Is  Just  about  to  be  bom.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  you  here  wlU,  no 
doubt,  be  talking  about  specific  needs  that 
I  may  not  have  stressed.  There  Is  need  for 
24-hotu-  chUd  oare — night-time  and  drop-In 
care.  Infant  care — services  for  "latch-key" 
children — ^to  mention  the  most  obvious. 
Those  are  legitimate  needs — and  we  hope  we 
wUl  have  BeUa  Absug's  assistance  in  press- 
ing for  the  legislative  changes  and  the  funds 
to  make  them  possible. 

The  Agency  for  Child  Development  may 
not  be  the  answer  to  aU  yoxir  problems.  But 
I  assure  you,  that  as  far  as  your  efforts  to 
provide  quality  care  for  chUdren  are  con- 
cerned, you  will  have  my  support  and  assist- 
ance In  every  way  possible.  And  I  would  hope 
that  I  can  count  on  your  support,  too,  as 
my  Agency  moves  toward  Its  one  over-riding 
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goal  which  Is  to  see  the  day  when  no  child 
in  New  York  City  wUl  be  denied  access  to 
the  advantages  of  an  enriching  early  chUd- 
bood  experience. 
Thank  you. 

STATEMXNT    by     COHOBKSawOMAIT    8RISI.ST 

Chzsrolm 

Mrs.  Chisbolm.  The  day  care  disaster  we 
face  In  the  United  States  Is  the  result  of 
America's  tradition  of  discrimination  against 
women.  Even  such  Uberal  zealots  as  Dr. 
Spock  believe  the  woman's  "place"  Is  In  the 
home.  TiM  prevailing  attitude  is  ...  If 
women  choose  to  work,  then  tliey  shall  ]tist 
have  to  make  arrangements. 

Women  don't  chooee  to  work.  They  have 
to  . .  .  and  "arrangements"  don't  exist.  Three 
"i<m<^"  mothers  are  rearing  their  children  in 
fatherless  homes.  Two  out  of  three  (64%  or 
1,920,000)  of  these  mothers  are  the  sole  pro- 
viders for  their  children.  The  rest  of  the 
women  in  our  32  miUlon  strong  female  work 
brigade  are  supporting  thenuelves  or  to- 
gether with  their  hiisbands  are  BU{^x>rtlng 
their  families.  Poor,  working  poor,  lower 
middle  class,  middle  class  .  .  .  they  are  all 
In  the  same  boat.  They  are,  like  their  hus- 
bands, bread  winners.  In  neariy  one  third  of 
our  families  where  both  parents  work,  the 
husband's  Income  is  leas  than  $6,000.  As  for 
"atrangements"  only  2%  of  our  women  vise 
group  day  oare  faclUtles.  The  rest  face  a 
nightmare  hodge-podge  of  "arrangements" 
with  elderly  relatives,  a  rapid  turnover  of 
sitters  tmd  bleak  custodial  parking  lots 
euphemlstlcaUy  oaUed  family  oare  oenters. 

If  you  are  lucky,  a  family  oare  center 
means  that  the  child  will  be  safe,  clean,  fed 
and  lovingly  cared  for  by  a  gentle  aooX  who 
likes  chUdren.  More  likely  than  not  you 
won't  be  lucky  and  the  person  in  cliarge  may 
be  emotionally  disturbed,  uneducated,  aloo- 
hoUc  or  so  old  that  they  need  help  them- 
selves or  aU  of  the  above. 

Diiring  World  War  U  when  we  were  fight- 
ing for  freedom  from  tyranny  azMl  Injustice, 
the  Otovemment  pushed  day  care  and  care 
was  provided  for  some  1,600,000  ft>»nHiMtn  But 
after  the  war,  Bosle  the  riveter  was  expected 
to  go  back  home.  Nearly  aU  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  day  care  centers  were  shut  down.  To- 
day, when  the  number  of  working  women 
exceeds  the  World  W<ir  n  total  by  six  mllUon, 
lloensed  day  oare  oenters  have  shrunk  to 
one-sixth  their  wartime  capacity. 

It's  aU  pcut  of  a  pattern.  Look  around  you. 
Out  of  486  Members  of  the  House,  12  are 
women.  Women,  who  make  up  a  majority  of 
our  population,  constitute  nearly  half  of  our 
labor  force  but  earn  only  $3,773  (Department 
of  Labor  Statistic,  1966)  a  year.  Right  now 
we  have  five  million  preschool  children 
whose  mothers  have  to  work.  Day  care  Is 
currently  avaUable  for  only  041,000  of  those 
children. 

Our  male  dominated  government  has  been 
rather  Irresponsible  but  then  male  lrre^x>n- 
slbUlty  and  female  responsibility  for  children 
Is  the  traditional  pattern.  It  takes  two  peo- 
ple— one  male  and  one  female — to  make  a 
baby,  but  after  birth  and  sometimes  even  be- 
fore birth,  it's  "her  baby."  It  Is  a  rare  oc- 
casion when  a  woman  deserts  her  husband 
and  ChUdren;  but  the  reverse  Is  traditional 
enough  to  have  become  a  subculture  all  Its 
own.  We  call  It  an  AFDC  famUy. 

There  Is  no  question  that  male  prejudice 
and  the  male  fear  of  competition  In  the  mar- 
ket place  has  produced  our  present  slttut- 
tlon.  We  make  It  Just  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible for  women  to  work.  Rotten  wages,  poor 
day  oare  services,  limits  on  training  programs 
and  Uttle  opportunity  for  advancement. 

White  males  earn  an  average  of  $7,179  a 
year. 

Black  males  $4,508. 

White  Women  $4,142. 

Black  women  $2,934. 

The    Day    Care    and    Child    Development 
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Council  of  America,  Inc.  and  the  APL-CK 
executive  council  report  that  the  estlmat 
cost  of  day  care  per  child  Is  $2,000  a  yea^. 
II  you  are  a  black  female  head  of  houaer 
hold,  •2.000  for  day  care  leaves  $934  to  live 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  Ood  help  yo4 
If  you  have  more  than  one  child.  Of  coutm. 
If  one  uses  the  administration's  oonserva^ 
tlve  estimate  of  •1.600  per  year  you  woul^ 
hAve  •1,334  left  to  Uve  on  after  day  carf 
expenses.  Or  If  you  were  a  maid  working 
th«  Congreeslon&l  Flefdom  of  Capitol  Hll 
you'd  be  earning  •3.484  per  year.  Then  you'^ 
have  the  handsome  sum  of  •1,484  left  to  llr 
OB  or  using  the  administration's  flgiire  •  1.884 
Really  high  living.  Isn't  itl  That's  leas  tha^ 
the  amovmt  many  of  the  Members  of  thp 
House  oX  Representatives  pay  for  travel  exj- 
penses  to  and  from  their  district. 

In  an  excellent  article  from  the  Washings- 
ton  Pott,  February  "70,  PhUlp  E.  Slat* 
pointed  out  that  the  Dr.  Spock  attitude  m 
p«rvaslve  In  the  U.S.  to  quote: 

"Spock  makee  qult«  explicit,  even  In  his 
latest  edition,  his  belief  that  a  womanB 
place  la  in  the  home.  He  lays  great  emphaels 
on  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  thp 
task  of  child  bearing  and  gives  It  priority 
over  all  other  possible  activities.  He  suggests 
government  allowance  for  mothers  otherwlae 
compelled  to  work,  on  the  grounds  that  ^t 
"would  save  money  in  the  end,"  thus  Uni- 
plylng  that  only  a  full-time  mother  ca^ 
avoid  bringing  up  a  child  who  is  a  social 
problem.  He  allows  reluctantly  that  "a  ieyr 
mothers,  particularly  those  with  profesalonil 
training,"  might  be  so  unhappy  If  they  did 
not  work  that  it  would  affect  the  chlldren-*- 
the  understanding  here  Is  that  the  profes- 
sional training  was  a  kind  of  unfortunallB 
accident,  the  effects  of  which  can  no  longo* 
be  undone." 

Russia,  Scandanavla,  Israel  and  many  othh 
er  countries  have  comprehensive  day  car#. 
We  do  not.  During  the  war  the  U.S. 
Care  Centers  were  open  to  all,  now  they 
available  only  to  those  with  serious  emc 
tlonal  and  Onanclal  problems — and  not 
those  are  served. 

Existing  programs  and  most  proposed  pre 
grama  emphasize  service  for  the  poor. 

We  justify  our  focus  on  the  poor  becaii^ 
of  our  "concern"  and  otir  "limited"  fundi. 
Our  funds  arent  limited:  we  are  the  rlcbj- 
est  nation  in  the  world.  We  scrimp  on  proi- 
grams  for  people  because  we  choose  to  ^>en(l 
our  money  on  tanks,  guns,  missiles  and 
bombs!  ' 

Mr.  Dellenback,  In  testimony  Inserted  ib 
the  Congressional  Record  on  February  I, 
1970,  estimated  that  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
posed comprehensive  Headstart  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  would  cost  somewhere  In  the 
n^hborbood  of  •le  5  to  •sa.TS  bUUon  Ui 
the  year  197S.  Aghast  at  the  cost,  he  Indj- 
dated  that  the  government  couldn't  possi- 
bly foot  this  kind  of  bill  and  proposed  th4* 
the  private  sector  should  help  out.  j 

I  believe  that  the  private  sector  should 
help  out  and  should  be  encouraged  to  qo 
more,  but  the  primary  resp>onslblllty  wl|l 
have  to  be  from  the  public  sector.  We  shall 
have  to  ^>end  16  to  22  billion  dollars — starl- 
ing right  now.  That's  what  the  oft-heaitf 
phrase  "reordering  our  national  prlorltlee"  Is 
all  about. 

If  we  can  afford  planes  that  cost  46  mlUloti 
dollars  each,  the  current  figure  for  the  C6^, 
we  can  afford  day  care  services  for  our  ^ 
million  working  women. 

Why  do  you  think  there  has  been  such  la 
response  to  Ralph  Nader?  Why  do  you  thinik 
everyone  Is  running  around  making  speeches 
about  ecology,  pollution  and  the  quality  •f 
our  environment?  Tfie  people  want  a  change 
In  national  priorities.  | 

Women  form  the  majority  In  our  popula- 
tion. Not  only  are  Increased  servlcse  f(r 
women  needed,  they  are  politically  ex- 
pedient 1 
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There  axe  other  reasons  day  care  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  poor. 

First.  Income  limitation  and  means  tests 
are  demeaning. 

Second,  because  those  Just  over  the  line, 
the  working  poor,  those  with  a  toe-hold  In 
the  middle  class  and  those  in  the  middle 
class  need  this  resource  and  service  as  well 
as  the  poor. 

Third,  we  know  from  our  experience  with 
the  poverty  program  that  programs  exclu- 
sively for  the  poor— no  matter  how  well 
Justified — are  not  popular.  We  have  seen 
time  and  time  again  how  popular  resentment 
has  generated  enough  political  pressure  so 
that  poverty  appropriations  are  hacked  to 
smithereens  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

All  of  \is  are  vividly  aware  of  the  splits  and 
tensions  In  this  country  between  the  poor 
and  the  working  class.  The  "lazy  bums  on 
the  welfare  roll"  vs.  "middle  Americans  of 
the  silent  majority"  is  the  Jargon  this  battle 
Is  currently  cast  in. 

Let's  not  aggravate  those  tensions.  The 
poor  and  the  working  class  have  the  same 
needs  and  the  same  problems.  Low  wages, 
inflation,  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  poor  edu- 
cational resoiirces,  frustration  with  the  Im- 
personal bureaucracy,  and  the  lack  of  day 
care  facilities — they  are  the  same  problems. 
Do  not  pit  these  people  against  each  other 
like  starving  packs  of  dogs  fighting  over  the 
same  meager  scraps. 

Too  much  of  oiu-  current  legislation  and 
new  legislature  proposals  presume  that  day 
care  facilities  exist.  There  are  stipends  from 
welfare  to  pay  for  day  care  expenses,  pro- 
posals for  increased  tax  reductions  for  day 
care  and  the  like,  but  these  cannot  even  be 
used  If  the  facilities  are  not  available. 

Currently,  the  only  Federal  conatructlon 
money  available  Is  through  two  8BA  pro- 
grama  and  they  are  for  profit-making  In- 
stitutions only.  Under  one  of  the  programs, 
there  Is  a  •25,000  statutory  limitations  on 
loans.  In  New  York  City  that  will  buy  you 
the  front  hall. 

Existing  bead  start,  day  care  and  nursery 
school  programs  have  snapped  up  all  but  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  church  and  community 
center  space  available.  As  an  old  day  care 
hand  and  one  who  gets  called  upon  fre- 
quently for  help  now,  I  know  that  In  New 
York  at  lea«t,  the  much  talked  about 
"renovation"  Is  often  more  expensive  per 
square  foot  than  new  construction.  If  you 
talk  to  the  people  In  OECs  comprehensive 
health  program,  you  will  find  they  have 
discovered  the  same  thing. 

We  need  massive  construction  funds  now, 
and  planning  grants  so  that  local  groups 
can  hire  attorneys,  architects  and  people  to 
help  Iccate  sites. 

One  of  the  administration's  proposals,  to 
provide  day  care  for  people  In  training  pro- 
grams but  nothing  for  the  woman  and  her 
children  after  she  finishes  training  and  finds 
a  Job,  Is  ludicrous.  What  is  she  supposed  to 
do  with  the  kids  after  her  training  period 
is  over? 

Another  problem  with  the  WIN  day  care 
program  is  that  the  States  have  failed  to 
appropriate  their  26%  share  of  the  funding 
and  have  been  unwilling  or  sluggish  In 
changing  existing  laws  which  hamper  the 
program.  You  will  recall  that  the  EJepartment 
of  HEW  had  estimated  that  more  than  one 
million  children  would  receive  day  care  in 
19*72.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  called  for  SB 
million  for  day  care  during  WiN's  flrst  year. 
Congress  appropriated  exactly  ^  that 
amount.  Because  of  the  problems  referred  to 
above,  only  86,000  children  received  care  In 
WIN'S  flrst  12  months  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
•11  million. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Elizabeth 
Koontz  (Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau). 

"The  lack  of  child  care  services  has  been 
the  most  serious  single  barrier  to  the  success 
of  the  work  Incentive  (WIN)  program.  Care 
m  centers  for  ellglUe  children  Is  rare  and 
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moe/t  mothers  In  the  program  have  been 
forced  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 
These  have  proved  to  be  haphazard  and  sub- 
ject to  frequent  changes,  interruptions  and 
breakdowns." 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  solution  of 
the  welfare  problem  in  the  United  States  is 
Irrevocably  linked  with  the  necessary  to  pro- 
vide good  and  accessible  day  care  services. 
When  we  talk  about  welfare  we  are  talking 
about  AFDC  families — mothers  and  children. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  wel- 
fare mothers  want  to  work,  but  they  are  not 
going  to  work  luiless  they  feel  their  child- 
ren are  safe  and  well  cared  for. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  over  240,- 
000  children  under  the  age  of  5  who  are  mem- 
bers of  public  assistance  families  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  sec- 
tion of  my  district  alone,  there  are  15,757 
children  In  this  category.  But  there  are  only 
three  day  care  centers  to  serve  them. 

In  the  whole  city  If  you  coxint  every  child 
care  program,  public,  private,  head  start, 
pre-klndergarten  classes  run  by  the  board  of 
education  and  the  children's  centers  ran  by 
the  department  of  parks,  we  still  have  only 
1099  centers  serving  56,470  children. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  to  reform  our 
present  welfare  system,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  institute  an  extensive  and  expensive  day 
care  program.  There  Is  no  way  around  It. 

Many  parents  dont  play  or  talk  with  their 
children  except  to  shout  at  them.  Assistance 
in  these  areas,  the  use  of  simple  things  such 
as  teaching  children  to  learn  the  difference 
in  textures  of  fabrics,  colors,  sounds  can  be 
done  at  home.  We  could  follow  up  the  ex- 
tremely successful  Seasame  Street  televi- 
sion program  with  a  program  aimed  at 
mothers  of  small  children. 

The  question  of  the  Involvement  of  the 
parents  brings  us  to  the  whole  question  of 
community  participation  and  community 
control.  I  favor  both  of  these  concepts.  I  be- 
lieve parents  should  dominate  the  day  care 
center  boards  and  should  be  Intimately  in- 
volved, but  I  do  not  feel  that  this  should 
mean  we  must  lower  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional standards  of  the  employees  of  day 
care  centers.  It  If  not  enough  Just  to  offer 
love  and  attention  In  clean,  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. 

We  need  para-professlonals,  friendly, 
familiar  neighborhood  figures  and  profes- 
sionals as  well. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  We  all  know  one  of  the 
chief  problems  which  minority  children  face 
Is  the  difficulty  they  have  in  using  standard 
engllsh  as  Is  required  by  the  school  and  the 
society  at  large.  Some  children  hear  only  a 
foreign  language  at  home— Spanish,  French, 
Eskimo — others,  primarily  black  children, 
have  learned  a  dialect  we  refer  to  as  non- 
standard English.  Prt>fesslonal  teachers  can 
help  youngsters  overcome  that  hurdle  by  pro- 
viding a  model  and  by  providing  asslstaince. 
The  para-professlonals,  because  of  their  own 
language  problems  cannot  help  the  child  In 
this  area. 

I  am  afraid  that  In  some  of  the  poverty 
program  experiments,  the  zealous  concern 
for  providing  Jobs  for  non-professionals  led 
to  an  over-emphasis  on  the  parents  to  the 
neglect  of  the  children's  educational  ex- 
perience. We  have  to  be  concerned  about 
both. 

In  my  mind  we  would  provide  better  long- 
term  assistance  to  the  parents  who  are  hired 
if  we  made  a  serious  effort  to  provide  them 
with  real  educational  training  In  early  child- 
hood education.  Let's  set  up  programs  which 
provide  credits  for  high  school  equivalency 
and  college  level  training.  The  parent  would 
then  share  with  the  child  in  the  program 
and  would  have  a  marketable  skill  when 
finished.  Not  only  that,  but  it  would  be  an 
Important  and  necessary  skill  because  there 
are  not  enough  trained  people  In  the  field. 
Half  of  our  present  day  care  centers  are  pri- 
vate. Most  people  got  Into  the  private  day 
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care  field  because  they  saw  the  need.  Most 
started  out  as  small  "mom  and  pop"  day  care 
centers  and  most  of  the  people  running  them, 
although  they  have  a  college  education,  have 
no  formal  training  in  early  childhood  devel- 
opment. We  need  training  not  only  for  para- 
professlonals  but  for  those  professionals 
whose  expertise  Is  based  solely  on  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  business.  This  Is  a  serious 
problem  and  yet  to  my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
ever  dealt  with  It. 

Speaking  as  a  former  day  care  teacher  and 
as  one  who  has  been  active  In  the  commu- 
nity for  many,  many  years,  I  can  testify  that 
In  the  mind  of  both  the  professional  day  care 
personnel  and  the  mothers,  education  Is  of 
paramount  importance  In  day  care  centers. 

Many  accuse  day  care  professionals  of  only 
being  concerned  with  potectlng  their  Jobs 
and  their  status  when  they  speak  of  the  im- 
portance of  professional  training  and  a  sound 
educational  program.  This  Is  both  unfair 
and  untrue.  Rather,  It  is  a  belief  born  of 
experience  .  .  .  and  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren feel  the  same  way. 

In  a  recent  survey  I  had  conducted  on  day 
care  services  In  my  district  100%  of  the  re- 
spondents— that's  every  single  person  ques- 
tioned— ^felt  that  the  day  care  center  should 
be  educational  In  nature. 

Work -located  day  care  centers  are  the  most 
convenient  and  allow  the  most  parent-child 
contact,  but  they  are  the  scarcest  form  In 
this  country.  There  are  a  handful  of  show- 
case programs  In  Industry  and  a  crinkling 
of  day  care  demonstration  projects  around 
the  country. 

Although  In  the  1966-1968  session,  the 
Congress  authorized  925  million  under  title 
V,  B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  pay 
qualified  public  or  non-profit  agencies,  in- 
cluding trade  imlons,  90%  of  the  costs  In- 
cluding alteration,  renovation  and  opera- 
tional costs  of  a  community  day  care  facility; 
Bs  yet  no  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose 

Further,  the  recently  passed  amendment  to 
section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  permit 
unions  and  employees  to  bargain  collectively 
to  set  aside  fimds  Jointly  administered  for 
the  setting  up  of  day  care  centers  Is  not  man- 
datory, and  therefore  Is  unlikely  to  be  whole- 
heartedly accepted  by  employers. 

The  leaders  in  the  work-site  day  care 
center  field  are  hospitals  and  the  labor  de- 
partment says  that  there  are  only  about  100 
of  them. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  Federal  Government. 
After  a  lot  of  nudging  from  Esther  Peterson, 
the  Department  of  Labor  set  up  the  flrst 
Federal  day  care  center  as  a  demonstration 
project.  It  shouldn't  be  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect I  Day  care  centers  should  be  as  permanent 
as  a  cafeteria  In  every  Federal  Government 
offlce  building. 

We  ought  to  have  them  here  in  regional 
offlce  buildings.  In  post  offices,  and  in  every 
new  public  housing  project  as  Representative 
Patsy  Mink  has  Indicated  Is  required  in 
Hawaii.  She  also  notes  that  Hawaii  U  able 
to  keep  down  the  costs  of  the  children's  toys 
and  furniture  by  having  the  prisoners  In  the 
penal  system  make  them.  Things  for  chil- 
dren are  surely  as  useful  as  license  plates. 

We  could  require  that  any  hospital  built 
with  Hill-Burton  money  would  have  to  have 
a  day  care  center  In  the  plan. 

There  are  so  many,  many  things  which  can 
be  done  and  which  ought  to  be  done.  What 
we  need  now  Is  the  will  to  carry  them  out. 

StATMntNT   BT    TrTTDX    LaBH,    CITIZKKB    COIC- 

*""«  »««  Childkxn  or  Niw  York  Crrr 
I'll  be  very  brief  because  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  eloquent  testimony  of  people  who 
wery  day  work  for  better  child  care  pro- 
gttms.  Not  that  I'm  not  doing  that,  too,  but 
I  think  we  want  to  hear  from  those  who  are 
dlrecUy  Involved.  Most  of  what  I  have  to  say 
was  contained  In  the  report  of  the  New  York 
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city  Task  Force  for  Early  Childhood  Devel- 
opment, which  I  son  sure  you  have,  Mrs. 
Abzug,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  have  read 
since  you  are  one  of  the  very  few  people  who 
seem  always  to  have  done  their  homework. 
You  seem  always  to  be  up  on  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

A  report,  by  the  way,  which  was  made  pos- 
sible not  only  by  the  great  devotion  of  the 
Task  Force,  who  worked  together,  In  spite  of 
their  differences  day  and  night  and  by  the 
very  moving  and  very  dramatic  testimony  of 
parents  and  workers  In  Early  Childhood  pro- 
grams which  we  received  at  the  many  public 
hearings.  It  was  also  made  possible  by  the 
brilliant  staff  work  done  under  the  direction 
of  Georgia  McMurray,  who  we  are  very  lucky 
to  have  as  the  commissioner  of  the  new  Dept. 
of  Early  Childhood  Services  in  N.Y.C.  That 
alone  is  a  gigantic  step  forward  away  from 
the  confusion  familiar  to  all  those  who  have 
been  active  In  day  care.  In  Head  Start  or 
family  day  care  and  other  programs,  a  con- 
fusion and  a  chaos  that  has  reigned  un- 
checked In  NYC. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  need  for  early  childhood 
programs  in  NYC  U  a  bottomless  pit.  Whether 
you  say  that  the  waiting  list  Is  60,000  chil- 
dren or  1004)00  children  does  not  really  mat- 
ter because  a  waiting  list,  as  you  all  know, 
Is  meaningless.  What  matters  is  that  every- 
body knows  that  we  have — although  we  all 
know  that  this  Is  an  estimate — 824,000  pre- 
school children  In  this  city,  and  If  you  scrape 
together  all  the  programs  that  now  exist  and 
you  have  to  add  to  them  the  Park  Dept.  pro- 
gram, and,  as  you  know,  that  Is  a  very  part- 
time  program.  If  you  scrape  together  all  the 
programs  that  now  exist  you  reach  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  67,000  children. 

However,  that  Is  a  very  optimistic  esti- 
mate. Now,  while  I  agree  that  we  must  have 
day  care  and  I  use  the  term  day  care  to 
cover  all  the  programs,  and  while  I  agree 
that  every  child  must  have  the  right  to  day 
care,  and  every  mother  must  be  given  the 
chance  to  have  day  care  available  for  her 
child,  I  also  must  Insist  that  there  have  to 
be  priorities,  and  these  priorities  be  that 
there  Is  care  for  the  children  of  mothers 
who  have  to  work.  We  are  far,  far  away  from 
that.  We  now  have  this  whole  day  care  pic- 
ture for  25  years  and  I  am  not  very  proud 
of  what  we  have  achieved.  I  know  that  there 
are  thoiisands  and  thousands  of  mothers 
who  wish  to  work  If  only  they  could  find 
day  care  for  their  children.  They  are  un- 
able to  find  such  care.  Now  we  accuse  moth- 
ers who  are  not  working  and  In  this  whole 
dismal,  vicious  cycle,  this  welfare  cycle,  Is 
one  component  which  people  alwajre  forget: 
namely,  that  we  make  no  services  available, 
or  very  few  services  available  If  a  mother 
wishes  to  work. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  present  some  ol 
the  case  histories  we  have  been  collecting 
during  the  years.  The  picture  Is  entirely 
different  from  what  the  public  Image  Is. 
The  situation  now  In  New  York  City  Is.  of 
course,  much  worse  than  It  has  been,  be- 
cause while  In  the  past  we  had  no  child 
care  for  jobs,  we  now  have  no  Jobs  and  no 
care.  I  dont  know  whether  you  read  the 
analysis  by  Abraham  Beame  of  the  18,000 
additional  welfare  clients  who  Joined  the 
welfare  rolls  In  December  1970.  It  Is  usually 
said  that  the  welfare  rolls  consist  of  80 
percent  of  mothers  and  their  children  and 
20  percent  of  all  the  other  categories,  home 
relief  and  old  age,  the  disabled  and  so  on. 
In  the  December  flgiu-es,  the  mothers  and 
children  only  made  up  64  percent  while  the 
number  of  people  who  Joined  the  welfare 
rolls  because  there  were  no  Jobs  Jiin^ped 
dramatically.  Now  what  does  that  mean? 
That  means  that  we  still  Insist,  the  Federal 
Government  still  Insists,  that  It  will,  with 
very  tiny  exceptions,  finance  child  care  only 
for  mothers  who  want  to  work,  without,  ap- 
parenUy,  connecting  New  York  City  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
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What's  true  here  Is  true  In  other  cities  as 
well,  namely,  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
finances  day  care  largely  for  the  children  of 
mothers  in  training  or  who  work.  Now,  then, 
you  are  supposed  to  get  day  care,  you  want  it, 
even,  and  you  are  not  in  training  because  you 
can't  get  It  and  you  are  not  at  work  because 
you  can't  get  a  Job.  That's  apparently  not 
recognized. 

Now  I  would  like  for  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
centrate on  those  issues  which  have  legisla- 
tive implications  because  I  take  it,  Mrs.  Ab- 
zug, that's  what  you  are  of  course  most  In- 
terested In.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  not  only 
that  funds  be  made  available  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  even  under  existing  legis- 
lation, the  so-called  Title  TV  legislation,  but 
that  funds  be  made  available  so  that  you 
can  finance  care  for  children  of  parents  who 
are  not  on  welfare.  I  was  very  touched  by 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  of  what  moth- 
ers need  and  what  they  have  to  go  through 
to  get  care  if  they're  lucky  enough  to  get  it. 

Even  new  proposed  legislation,  the  Birch 
Bayh  bill,  for  Instance,  provides  that  care 
shall  be  made  available  free  for  the  children 
of  welfare  clients.  If  the  family  earns  96.000 
a  year,  then  the  family  shall  pay  half  the 
cost.  Let's  say  day  care  here  costs  $2400  a 
year.  Is  that  about  correct?  That's  the  low 
figure  Just  Imagine,  if  you  make  »6000  a 
year  you're  supposed  to  pay  $1200  a  year  if 
your  child  Is  to  be  In  day  care.  What  non- 
sense. .What  preposterous  and  Insulting  non- 
sense. And  If  you  make  $8000  you're  supposed 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  care. 

Now  what  we  have  always  done  In  NYO, 
and  praise  be  to  NYC,  we  have  made  care 
available  not  only  to  the  children  of  welfare 
clients  but  to  other  families  who  had  social 
needs  or  who  maybe  were  In  danger  and 
when  we  did  charge  a  fee  It  was  a  small  fee 
on  a  sliding  scale  which  Indeed  was  not  pro- 
hlbitlve.  NY  State  proposed  that  small  fees 
be  charged,  beginning  with  a  family  income 
of  $7500. 

So  this  Is  one  of  the  most  vicious  prohibi- 
tions against  the  devtiopment  of  daycare.  We 
feel  It  Is  of  extreme  Importance,  and  we 
stress  this — in  our  report — that  there  cannot 
be  a  segregated  day  care  program,  whether 
economically,  ethnically  ot  socially  segre- 
gated. We  don't  want  segregated  programs. 
We  want  all  the  children  from  different 
groups,  In  the  same  program. 

The  national  administration  stresses  again 
and  again,  when  it  comes  to  talking — such  as 
at  White  House  conferences — that  programs 
for  youn^  people  are  now  going  to  be  an  ab- 
solutely priority.  Do  they  really  mean  seg- 
regated programs?  This  Is  something  that  we 
have  to  think  through.  This  Is  stlU  a  danger 
which  Is  still  In  the  wlzid  and  which  has  to  be 
fought.  Last  year,  many  of  you  vrtll  remember, 
there  was  a  proposal  which  apparently  had 
White  House  support — ^that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  spend  only  110%  next  year  ot 
what  It  spends  this  year  on  day  care.  In  NTO, 
unfortunately,  the  Federal  government  q>ent 
very  little  on  day  care.  So  If  we  only  got 
110%,  next  year  It  would  mean  that  those 
prices  go  up  much  more  and  we  would  hav» 
to  cut.  rather  than  add,  to  our  very  skimpy, 
puny  resources,  Instead  of  expanding  as  w* 
should  be  doing  is  add  considerably. 

I  do  agree  completely  that  staff  funds 
will  have  to  be  Increased  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  will  have  an  enormous  flght  on  our 
hands.  I  also  am  terribly  soared,  and  I  am 
only  talking  about  Federal  Issues  now,  I  am 
terribly  scared  that  under  the  pressure  of 
the  financial  crisis  the  city  will  try  to  lower 
Its  own  Input  to  the  day  care  program — and 
we  mustn't  let  them.  We  won't  let  them 
but  I  know  that  there  are  pressures  on  the 
city  administration  not  to  put  as  much 
money  as  they  have  In  the  pot.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  organize  pressures  and  marches 
on  City  HaU  if  anylxtdy  should  dare  to  sur- 
face with  a  proposal  of  that  sort.  That  It  la 
floating  about,  I  know. 
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I  think  that  there  is  very  little  un<|er- 
stAJuUng  of  oniT  city's  needs  and  tber4  la 
also  a  tendency  to  show  us  how  one  piro- 
▼Ides  services  economically  without  wish- 
ing to  realize  what  kind  of  a  city  we  are 
and  I  think  It  is  terribly  Important  that 
we  support  people  like  Ck)ngre88woman  BeUa 
AbBUg— there  are  very  few  like  her — In  wtiat 
■he  la  trying  to  do  and  that  we  are  ^ery 
clear  and  organize  much  more  than  we 
have  done  In  the  past. 

Statbment  by  Manhattan  Borottoh 
President  Percy  E.  Sutton 
Mr.  Sutton.  Social  scientists  tar  many  y^ars 
have  told  us  that  the  moat  important  yeam  of 
development  are  before  a  chUd  enters  school. 
During  that  early  age  Is  set  the  whole  future 
pattern  of  life.  The  deelre  and  the  ablUtf  to 
learn  should  be  cultivated  then,  or  It  tan 
largely  be  lost. 

Oovemment  at  all  levels  has  been  fery 
slow  In  recognizing  this  and  even  slower  in 
responding  by  providing  developmental,  nu- 
tritional and  educational  programs  for  the 
very  young.  This  haa  resulted  In  vast  ntmi- 
beiB  of  students  who  can't  learn  to  read  and 
won't  go  to  school.  Our  society  can  no  lomger 
bear  this  burden — the  coat  In  broken  Uvea 
as  well  as  dollars.  Is  too  great. 

Today  we  And  ourselves  In  a  vast  upheaval, 
a  major  cultural  change  which  must  be  en- 
coxiraged  If  we  are  to  progress  as  a  free  so- 
ciety of  equals.  Women  demand  to  be  tree. 
Women  demand  to  be  free  to  take  on  re- 
warding professions,  to  educate  themselves, 
and  to  work  productively  at  what  they  Wish 
without  taking  leaves  to  raise  children  and 
without  being  discriminated  against  beOTise 
they  may  someday  bear  children. 

In  addition  to  the  coxmtless  number  of 
women  relegated  to  menial  Jobs,  hundreds 
are  trapped  at  home,  often  Impoverished,  be- 
cause society  will  not  give  them  adequate 
opportvmlty  to  work.  We  must  give  them  that 
opportunity. 

At  present  our  society  does  not  come  near 
providing  enough  facllltlea  to  care  fo»  all 
chUdren,  to  ernlch  their  lives  and  free  their 
parents. 

We  now  have  32.000  children  In  seven  pre- 
school programs  operated  by  the  City;  and 
approxlmtely  25,000  children  In  private  cen- 
ters. These  flguree  don't  even  begin  to  (Jover 
the  demand  we  now  have.  In  1960  there  were 
tllfi»7  children  below  the  age  of  six,  and 
253,396  In  the  major  age  group  pre*«nUy 
served  by  child  care,  the  four  and  flve-jear- 
olds.  There  Is  every  Indication  that  the  1970 
figures  will  show  higher  numbers. 

If  we  didn't  even  consider  care  for  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  but  only  considered  the 
small  prime  target,  thrre  Is  now  B]>ace  pro- 
vided for  only  one  out  of  every  four  phil' 
dren. 

And  12  we  consider  an  ages  of  pre-«dhool 
children,  only  one  tn  fourteen  chUiren  %a»  a 
place.  There  la  today  no  chance  for  pre- 
school education  of  any  kind  for  teiis  of 
thousands  of  children.  I 

This  outrageous  condition  mxist  be  ^im- 
Inated.  A  systematic  way  of  dealing  wltk  the 
problem  must  be  established,  and  a  better 
way  of  delivering  new  spaces  and  operating 
facilltlea  must  be  devised.  ! 

A  method  has  been  mapped  out  bi  the 
Karly  Childhood  Development  Task  ^orce. 
an<^  my  Advisory  Ccwiunlttee  on  Child  Day 
Oaie.  under  the  Inspiring  leadership  ofj  Mrs. 
Bllnor  Guggenhelmer,  has  reviewed  thejr  re- 
port and  made  several  recommendatloqs. 

It  la  obvious  that  we  can  wait  no  longer — 
At  the  city  level,  the  Mayor  and  the'  City 
Council  must  move  immediately  to  estaibllsh 
a  n«w  port,  that  at  Commissioner  for  Early 
Childhood  Services.  This  new  Commissioner 
must  be  ultimately  reaponslble  and  account- 
able for  funding  of  all  city  programs,  and  for 
the  licensing  of  all  facllltlee.  public  and  prl- 
-vate,  relating  to  children's  aerrlces. 

This   new   department    ahould  e8t4bllsh 
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basic  levels  of  educational  and  developmental 
services  and  the  Commissioner  must  actively 
expedite  centers  while  encouraging  euid  aid- 
ing oommunlty  groups  to  push  through  the 
maze  of  city  agencies. 

This,  however.  Is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
vast  need.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  be- 
fore us,  we  must  encourage,  In  more  creative 
ways  than  In  the  part,  the  prlvat«  sector 
to  provide  services  and  space  for  the  public 
and  to  enhance  parent  participation  and 
program  improvemAnte. 

One  of  the  flrrt  Improvements  that  Is 
needed  Is  the  provision  of  child  care  faclll- 
tlee, not  Jurt  during  working  hours  of  nine  to 
five,'  but  on  a  twenty-fovir  hour  basis. 

Women  who  murt  work  at  night:  nurses, 
telephone  operators,  and  others  have  need 
for  child  care  faculties  during  the  evening 
and  early  morning  hours.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  often  forced  to  leave  young  children 
home  unattended  with  frequent  tragic  con- 
sequences, or  they  are  forced  to  impose  upon 
friends,  or  hire  babysitters  at  high  rates. 

But  others  In  addition  to  working  mothers 
could  benefit  from  24  hour  chUd  care.  In  case 
of  medical  or  other  emergency,  there  Is 
presently  for  most  New  Yorkers  no  place 
where  chUdren  can  be  left  temporarily. 

Such  24  hour  day  care  centers  should  be 
located  In  every  neighborhood  and  In  every 
place  of  business  where  women  are  em- 
ployed at  night.  The  cost  of  providing  such 
service  would  not  Include  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding physical  facilities,  since  no  new  facul- 
ties would  be  needed  beyond  those  estab- 
lished for  child  care  during  the  dayUght 
hours. 

It  is  clear  that  private  Industry  wUl  not 
lead  the  way  In  providing  either  24  hour  or  8 
hour  day  care.  The  Initiatives  and  the  Incen- 
tives murt  come  from  government.  Oovem- 
ment must  lead  the  way  by  providing  space 
for  day  time  chUd  care  services  in  aU  new 
government  buUdlngs  so  that  clvU  servants 
can  bring  their  chUdren  to  work  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  child  wUl  be  safe,  well 
cared  for,  and  enriched. 

All  government  buUdlngs  housing  large 
numbers  of  workers  must  provide  space  for 
at  leart  the  children  of  their  working  moth- 
ers, who  can  then  embark  on  professional 
careers  In  government. 

One  of  the  world's  largest  buUdlngs,  a  vast 
government  undertaking — the  World  Trade 
Center — wlU  house  an  estimated  50,000  work- 
ers, with  not  one  square  foot  of  space  for 
working  mothers'  chUdren.  Plans  murt  be 
started  before  It  Is  too  late  to  act. 

Federal  Post  OfBoes  and  City  Llbrarlee  are 
planned  In  a  way  that  provides  a  site  afford- 
ing the  bert  access  and  vlslblUty  to  the  local 
community  It  serves.  What  better  place  than 
this  for  a  drop-In  or  all-day  chUd  care  pro- 
gram. Government  should  mandate  this  type 
of  double  use  of  space  to  save  land,  extend 
economies,  but  most  of  all  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  chUd  care  services. 

It  la  abundantly  clear  that  our  great  iml- 
versltles  and  our  fine  hospitals  should  es- 
tablish the  kinds  of  chUdren's  services  that 
are  being  demanded  more  and  more  by  facul- 
ties, staff  and  students.  We  have  lort  the 
talents  of  too  many  vitally  Important  scien- 
tists, educators,  and  specialists  because 
women  are  forced  to  leave  their  professions 
due  to  society's  faUure  to  provide  care  for 
their  chUdren.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this 
loss  of  needed  people. 

Beyond  these  government  Installations. 
there  la  the  vast  area  of  publicly  financed 
and  aided  housing  where  we  have  always  seen 
fit,  for  example,  to  require  a  specified  amount 
of  community  space.  Federal,  State  and  City 
government  can  and  should  mandate  day 
care  faculties  In  new  housing,  and  we  murt 
begin  this  now. 

In  the  past  I  have  advocated  and  voted 
for  zoning  bonuses  to  private  developers 
If  they  provided  social  amenities  to  the  sur- 
rounding   community.    Subway    entrances, 
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plazas  and  even  public  housing  have  been 
created  through  the  use  of  zoning  bonuses. 
I  propose  that  the  same  types  of  creative 
zoning  be  developed  to  initiate  the  planning 
and  development  of  community  day  care 
space  at  little  cost,  and  with  swift  delivery. 
We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  present  meth- 
ods of  developing  faculties  which  can  be  up- 
graded. Additional  State  and  Federal  seed 
money  m\irt  be  provided  to  pay  the  costs  In- 
curred by  local  community  groups  ambitious 
and  committed  enough  to  help  government 
act.  In  addition  to  this,  new  funds  must 
be  established  by  the  City  until  higher  level 
of  government  can  act,  to  provide  monies  to 
open  needed  temporary  space  whUe  a  group 
Is  preparing  permanent  faculties  and  is  mov- 
ing to  comply  with  health  and  building 
guidelines. 

While  government  is  talcing  these  Initia- 
tives, those  creative  minds  in  the  private  sec- 
tor who  in  the  past  have  stepped  forward 
shoiUd  again  act.  The  siuT)rlslng  lack  of 
drop-in  care  in  vast  shopping  areas  and  at 
resorts  could  only  be  an  oversight  which 
needs  correcting.  It  can  only  be  beneficial 
to  commerce  to  provide  shopper  services  of 
this  type  licensed  by  the  city  and  strlcUy 
monitored.  It  is  equally  surprising  that  un- 
ions have  not  demanded  adequate  services 
for  their  chUdren  as  well. 

Just  imagine  for  a  moment  how  efficient 
telephone  services  could  be  If  AT  &  T  pro- 
vided ChUd  care  services  for  operators  in  New 
York  City  as  they  do  In  some  areas  outside 
the  City.  Lower  operating  costs  from  lower 
turnover  In  operators  who  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  after  costly  training  In 
order  to  care  for  a  child  would  more  than  pay 
the  price. 

While  the  city,  and  hopefxUly  the  private 
sector,  are  developing  space  for  our  chUdren, 
the  educators  and  child  care  workers  must 
develop  credited  training  and  career  pro- 
grams in  our  city's  universities  and  private 
colleges  to  provide  staff  for  the  hundreds  of 
new  centers,  and  to  enhance  existing  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  essential.  If  we  are  to  provide  any- 
thing near  universal  chUd  care,  that  aU  staff 
members  be  able  to  progress  up  through  set 
lines,  increasing  In  skills  and  experience  and 
advancing  in  pay  amd  position. 

All  this  must  happen  and  the  present 
diversity  of  programs  should  continue  so  par- 
ents can  choose  what  service  best  meets  their 
needs.  I  am  certain  that  a  richer  society  wlU 
resTilt. 

Congreeswoman  Abzug,  I  want  to  thanx 
you  very  much  for  affording  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  once  more  rtate  my  views  regarding 
child  care.  You  are  performing  a  great  serv- 
ice in  helping  to  dramatize  this  Issue  and 
bring  It  to  pubUc  attention.  Thank  you. 

arATXMBNT  BY  Davto  D.  McFeeters,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector, Head  Start  Committee 

Mr.  McFeetkhs:  As  the  Director  of  New 
York  City  Head  Start  I  wish  to  thank  you, 
Mrs.  Abzug,  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  needs  directly  to  you.  My  staff  and  I 
fully  support  the  Clty-Wlde  CouncU's  posi- 
tion for  the  expansion  and  permanent  fund- 
ing of  Head  Start  programs  that  encompass 
the  components  of  Head  Start.  We  expUcltely 
endorse  that  the  components  of  Head  Start, 
that  is,  comprehensive  educational  currlcu- 
liun,  parent  participation,  career  develop- 
ment, community  action,  multi-cultural, 
renovation  and  purchasing  site  funds,  train- 
ing and  utilization  of  community  parents 
must  continue  permanently.  We  urge  that 
these  components  be  written  into  every  part 
of  ChUd  Care  legislation. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  address  ourselves 
to  another  extremely  Important  item  in  child 
care  that  has  not  been  openly  and  vlgorouay 
questioned.  What  is  the  obJecUve  of  chUa 
care?  Is  it  to  afford  parents  the  opportunity 
to  work,  is  It  baby  sitting  only.  Is  It  an 
adjunct  to  social  welfare.  Is  It  an  extension 
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of  public  education,  is  it  supplementary  care. 
Is  it  replacement  of  parents,  Is  it  to  produce 
responsible  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is 
It  to  provide  enrichment  for  poverty  parents 
and  children? 

AU  are  legitimate  questions,  for  aU  such 
programs  exist,  many  to  the  detriment  of 
both  the  child  and  parent.  One  fact  stands 
out  strong  and  clear — that  Jurt  as  a  house 
Is  buUt  brick  by  brick  It  is  stUl  useless  If  It 
Is  built  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  So  also  the 
foimdatlon  our  chUdren  receive  predicates 
the  masterpiece  of  the  adult  he  wUl  become. 
I  rtrongly  suggest  that  any  legislation  which 
does  not  clearly  evaluate  and  state  the  na- 
tional objectives  of  child  care  can  be  con- 
sidered at  most  poor  legislation.  We  firmly 
beUeve  that  the  content  of  chUd  care  cur- 
riciUum  must  focus  on  the  Individual  chUd, 
his  family  and  commvmlty.  It  Is  time  to 
realize  that  we  are  Involved  In  the  shaping 
of  behavior.  Instilling  of  values,  and  life- 
styles, m  fact,  In  the  awesome  shaping  of 
social  poUcy.  We  cannot  be  timid  and  argue 
uselessly  about  cost  per  child,  facilities  and 
who's  in  control.  We  must  focus  on  the  fact 
that  every  chUd  has  the  right  to  compre- 
hensive chUd  care.  As  the  White  House  Con- 
ference of  December  1970  stated.  It  Is  time 
for  the  nation  to  re-order  priorities  "toward 
promoting  our  most  valuable  resource — oxa 
futtire  generations." 

Therefore,  we  oppose  any  legislation  that 
would  divide  parents  and  children,  phase 
out  Head  Start  and  negate  the  ccHnponents 
In  Head  Start.  We  ask  that  you  look  deeply 
at  the  Head  Start  Program  and  support  its 
three-pronged  concept  of  education  of  the 
ChUd.  leadership  development  of  parents,  and 
community  action  on  all  levels.  Any  other 
form  of  legislation  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  stepping  backward  in  time  rather  than 
aggressively  forward. 


Statement    by    Esther    Smtth,    Chairman, 

CoMMrrrx.'G  for  Community   Control  or 

Day  Care  Centers 

As  I  was  being  Introduced,  a  passerby  hear- 
ing my  name  remarked,  "Oh,  you  are  Elrtber 
Smith  from  that  community  control  group. 
You  are  the  ones  who  have  forgotten  the 
slogan  'Give  A  Damn.'  You  are  the  ones  who 
are  placing  chUdren  in  rat  traps  with  un- 
qualified j)er8onnel." 

Shocked,  here  was  one  of  the  not  too 
many  times  that  I  became  speechless.  For 
the  moment  I  was  really  peyched  out.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  only  lasted  for  a  split  second. 
when  I  reaUy  got  myself  together. 

Now  here's  where  It's  at.  What  makes  you 
think  that  because  we  live  with  Inferior 
teaching  In  our  committees,  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  What  makes  you  think  we 
wish  to  continue  Uving  with  rats  and 
roaches.  But  we  have  our  thing  together 
and  this  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 

First,  we  wUl  take  our  rlghtfvU  position  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  ourselves  as  well 
as  our  children. 

Second,  We  demand  that  the  slave  masters 
let  bis  slaves  go — through  this  act  we  wlU 
learn  and  build  on  our  heritage. 

Third,  through  preparing  our  own  curri- 
culum we  will  know  that  the  education  be- 
ing taught  in  our  centers  is  relevant  to  tiie 
well-being  our  children. 

The  chUdren  and  their  parents  in  any 
community  are  vital  to  the  existence  of  that 
community.  So  let  them  be  the  decision 
makers  of  their  communities.  Make  certain 
to  give  them  the  proper  tools  for  which  to 
do  the  Job.  Many  of  the  so-called  poverty 
programs  were  designed  to  fail — so  It  could 
be  said,  We  gave  them,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

We  are  saying  give  us  the  money  and  do 
not  put  up  roads  and  bridges  so  hard  for 
Us  to  cross.  An  example  of  this:  We  have 
asked  that  parents  and  staff  be  trained  to 
run  their  centers  In  the  manner  designed  by 
the  parent  board  of  each  center.  Even  though 
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It  Is  mandatory  that  training  be  done,  we 
have  received  no  funds.  This  project  has  been 
In  the  talking  stages  for  the  last  two  months. 
And  that  Is  where  It  will  stay  untU  up- 
stairs decides  what  wUl  be  done;  then  out 
of  the  windows  goes  community  control. 
Whether  you  believe  It  or  not,  our  people 
know  that  we  can  no  longer  aUow  anyone 
other  than  ourselves  to  design  the  structure 
for  our  lives;  whether  it  be  day  care,  pub- 
Uc schools,  housing,  economic  development 
or  the  social  aspects  In  our  communities.  At 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  present  a  memo 
on  finding  problems  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Community  Controlled  Day  Care. 

MEMO   ON   rONDING 

Many  community  groups  that  are  eager  to 
TWO.  day  care  centers  have  been  profoundly 
discouraged  by  the  city's  red  tape  and  un- 
reaUstic  Ucenslng  requirements.  These  groups 
have  found  available,  safe  faculties,  have 
staff  ready  to  work  but  the  city  refused  them 
funds  because  they  fall  to  meet  "certain 
standards"  relating  to  physical  plant  and/or 
teacher  criteria. 

Many  commxmlty  groups  have  had  experi- 
ences similar  to  the  foUowlng.  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity  In  Brooklyn  has  run  a  program 
on  its  own  for  9  months  serving  100  children 
dally.  This  group  wanted  professional  assist- 
ance, needed  money  to  grt  it,  so  went  to  the 
Health  Department  for  a  temporary  license, 
a  necessary  step  before  receiving  city  DSS 
funds.  The  Health  Department  stated  that 
It  couldn't  Ucenae  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
because  the  latter  did  not  have  professionals 
or  a  source  of  funds.  This  la  the  kind  of 
caUoiis,  cyclical  process  which  the  city  has 
consistently  infilcted  on  poor  community 
groups. 

This  bureaucratic  rtyle  of  operating  has 
caused  a  number  of  organizations  to  suspend 
entirely  their  hopes  for  rtinning  a  center,  a 
sad  enough  commentary  on  city  government. 
But  many  other  groups  operate  dally  with  a 
volunteer  staff  and  materials  donated  from 
the  community.  Because  the  need  for  day 
care  la  so  urgent  in  many  parts  of  the  city, 
however,  groups  like  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
have  started  programs  without  pubUc  money 
despite  the  fiscal  difficulties  inherent  in  such 
an  undertaking.  These  groups  are  staffed  by 
people  who  want  to  accompUah  things,  who 
want  to  better  their  Uves  and  the  Uvea  of 
their  neighbors;  they  cannot  wait  for  back- 
ward government  poUcles  to  change. 

Of  course,  these  groups  could  Improve  their 
program  greatly  If  they  had  money  to  repair 
the  f  aciUty,  hire  sufficient  personnel,  and  buy 
appropriate  equipment.  They  could  run  a 
better  program  if  they  dldnt  have  to  worry 
constantly  about  getting  enough  fimds  to 
maintain  their  project.  If  the  city  had  a 
more  flexible  funding  process,  these  groups 
could  serve  their  children  better. 

So  when  the  city  claims  it  won't  fund 
these  programs  because  It  wants  to  protect 
children,  it  simply  is  not  facing  the  reaUty 
of  what's  happening  in  the  poor  communi- 
ties. Grass-roots  organizations  are  running 
programs  for  the  pre-school  youngster,  in 
any  case;  the  city  should  assist  them  in  their 
attempts  to  operate  quaUty  day  care  for 
children,  not  as  it  does  now,  prevent  or  dis- 
courage them  from  sponsoring  centers 
through  the  Impoeitlon  of  alUy  and  un- 
related i>olicles. 

To  remedy  the  stated  conditions,  the  dty 
must  establish  an  immediate  funding  me- 
chanism which  will  deUver  operating  money 
to  community  groups  which  have  the  desire 
and  neighborhood  resources  to  open  a  cen- 
ter. These  groups  must  not  be  forced  to  meet 
the  current  rigid  Health  Dept.  and  D6S  re- 
quirements which  are  mostly  irrelevant  to 
community  needs  and  Impossible  to  satisfy 
without  long-term  assistance.  Some  ex- 
amples of  the  requirements  a  group  must 
satisfy  before  it  can  receive  any  money  are: 
a  separate  cubby  for  each  child,  a  separate 
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toUet  for  adults  and  separate  toilets  for  male 
and  female  adults,  walls  murt  be  painted 
In  drab,  off -color  tones,  head  teachers  murt 
have  completed  ooUege  and  have  taken  gra- 
uate  school  covirsee,  a  group  must  be  Incor- 
porated— a  process  which  has  taken  as  long 
as  a  year,  a  recent  DSS  ruling  prohibiting 
support  to  a  center  serving  lees  than  60 
children.  An  ongoing  working  relatlonabip 
should  be  eetabllshed  with  the  city  helping 
these  groups  in  every  possible  way  to  de- 
velop a  high  quaUty  faculty. 

The  Community  Development  Agency 
which  distributee  the  federal  anti-poverty 
money  in  the  city  has  already  wisely  Ig^nored 
the  city's  requirements  In  helping  commun- 
ity groups  start  pre-school  programs.  The 
West  80th  Street  Community  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter and  five  centers  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
the  UCDCC,  received  money  from  CDA  at  a 
time  E>S8  would  have  preferred  to  shut  tbelr 
doors.  AU  these  programs  functioned  several 
years  with  the  antl-jwverty  funds  and  re- 
cently weathered  the  transitional  stonna 
of  moving  into  DSS  funding.  Eart«m  Harlem 
Block  Nursery  Is  another  example  of  an  ex- 
cellent day  care  program  which  was  Ini- 
tially supported  by  CDA  money  and  flnaUy, 
reluctantly,  assumed  by  the  DSS  funding. 

We  caU  on  the  Mayor  and  his  admlnlrtra-> 
tlon  to  see  that  the  city's  local  day  care  oper- 
ation relate  to  community  groups  the  aame 
way  CDA  haa— at  least  in  terms  of  quick  and 
immediate  funding.  The  city  abould  make 
changea  In  the  health  code;  It  ahould  urge 
certain  code  revisions  which  wotUd  permit 
and  expedite  an  Immediate  funding  me- 
chanism; It  ahould  also  urge  extensive  use  of 
the  code  aection  which  gives  discretionary 
power  to  the  health  dept.  commlasloner  to 
waive  code  requirements.  To  date,  the  city 
has  done  none  of  the  above. 

State  law  does  not  prevent  "Immediate 
funding"  from  taking  place.  The  law  charges 
the  "local  public  welfare  official"  with  dis- 
pensing monies;  under  this  regulation,  the 
DSS  commissioner  could  easUy  direct  hia  day 
care  office  to  deUver  funds  to  community 
groups  In  the  quick  manner  we  have  pre- 
scribed. 

The  city  ahould  grasp  the  opportunity  now 
being  offered  to  operate  In  a  way  the  Divi- 
sion of  Day  Care  never  haa:  to  function  as  an 
advocate  of  commiuilty  day  care,  to  be  an 
aUy  of  indigenous  groups  which  have  Juatl- 
fiably  all  but  written  off  the  system  as  being 
uncaring,  unresponsive,  inefficient.  This  new 
method  and  style  wovUd  benefit  grass-roots 
organizations  becavise  they  could  establish 
adequate  services  quickly,  the  public  because 
It  would  have  avaUable  more  and  better  day 
care  centers. 

Statxment  by  Moe  Biixzr,  PKEsmENT,  Man- 
hattan-Bronx Postal  Union 

I'm  Moe  BUler.  Prealdent  of  Manhattan- 
Bronx  Postal  Union,  representing  37  thou- 
sand men  and  women  In  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  tiboee  two  boroughs.  Manhattan-Bronx 
Postal  Union  Is  the  largest  postal  local  in  the 
country  and.  as  auch,  has  spearheaded  many 
of  the  movements  that  have  insured  {>oetaI 
wOTkera'  rights  and  weU-being  both  on  the 
Job  and  at  home. 

Although  we  are  constantly  fighting  to 
Improve  the  wagee,  fringe  benefits  and  wtak- 
ing  conditions  for  ALL  of  our  27,000  mem- 
bers, we  are  particularly  concerned  with  a 
problem  peculiar  to  only  a  quarter  of  our 
full  membership. 

In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  alone  we 
have  6300  women  who  are  employed  by  the 
Poetal  Service.  The  majority  are  non-white 
and  work  at  nighttime.  Thousands  of  these 
women  are  the  sole  support  of  smaU  chU- 
dren and  they're  fighting  against  heavy 
odds — not  only  to  bring  theae  chUdren  up 
with  the  shelter  of  a  near-normal  home  life, 
but  to  maintain  their  own  dignity  as  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  community — and  as 
taxpayers. 
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It's  a  constant  battle.  First  to  find  ajdO' 
quate  baby  sitters  because  nighttime  cliUd 
care  centers  axe  virtually  non-existent.  Jind, 
second,  remaining  at  home  when  the  bpby 
Bitter,  competent  or  not,  falls  to  show'  up 
as  promised,  to  face  Postal  Service  punish- 
ment for  being  AWOL.  ' 

You'd  better  believe  it!  Women— lc(yal, 
hardworking  women — being  punished  '  for 
darlzig  to  take  care  of  a  prime  responslbtlty 
when  an  emergency  occurs.  Does  the  Pofetal 
Service  want  them  to  go  on  relief?  Doesithe 
Postal  Service  believe  It  can  treat  people 
like  robots  all  In  the  name  of  "good  biwl- 
ness"?  I 

We,  In  Manhattan-Bronx  Postal  Un|lon, 
can't  go  along  with  that  kind  of  philosophy — 
and  we  won't.  It  Isn't  a  question  of  Women's 
Ub:  It's  a  question  of  human  dignity  |  for 
these  6,300  postal  workers  and  their  nghjt  to 
remain  as  productive  members  of  the  obm- 
munlty — taking  care  of  their  families  land 
adding  to  the  tax  rolls  Instead  of  the  welrare 
rolls.  I 

It's  as  simple  as  that.  Woxild  we  rather 
have  people  produce  or  exist  on  handoiits? 
If  It  weren't  for  the  archaic  thinking  of 
the  present  administration  In  Washlnfton 
we  wouldn't  even  have  to  pose  that  question. 
Because  we.  In  New  York,  would  have  solved 
It  through  direct  negotiation  with  the  fJew 
York  branch  of  the  new  Postal  Service.,  In- 
stead we  are  tied  to  the  national  negotiations 
In  Washington — where  negotiators  who  ;-ep- 
resent  postal  workers  in  backwoods  Alabiama 
or  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  have  been  given 
the  right  to  solve  the  problems  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  and  the  big  cities.  J 

They  can't  do  It  I  The  only  way  we're  gplng 
to  solve  New  York  problems  Is  for  New  t'ork 
union  experts  to  sit  down  and  bargain  with 
New  York  Postal  Service  experts.  Negotia- 
tors who  represent  postal  workers  in  Morth 
Dakota  don't  know  what  It's  like  tq  be 
mugged  In  New  York.  And  our  womenj  are 
getting  mugged — on  paydays  and  on  the, way 
home  from  work.  Right  In  the  subway  sta- 
tion across  from  the  General  Post  Offlcf ,  of 
all  places.  They  cant  solve  THAT  In  Nevada 
or  Alabama  or  Mississippi.  WS  have  to  pelp 
solve  It  right  here  In  New  York — the  wa7  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Local  1101  of  the  Oom- 
munlcatlons  Workers  are  trying  to  solve  fhelr 
own  problems  and  the  way  Local  32J  ot  the 
Btilldlng  Service  Employees  are  fighting  for 
the  safety  and  rights  of  their  fourteen  thou- 
sand members.  I 

By  the  way,  Congresswoman  Abzug,  please 
accept  my  thanks  for  helping  me  violate 
Postal  Service  regulations.  The  Postmister 
General  Is  rightly  titled.  He  evidently  tninks 
he's  commanding  troops  when  he  tells  ppstal 
workers.  Including  their  union  leaders,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  talk  to  Congress.  WJell — 
we're  talking  to  you  and  well  continue  to 
talk  to  you  and  other  members  of  Congress 
regardless  of  the  blunt  orders  issued,  from 
Washington.  Only  you  and  oar  other  Con- 
gressional leaders  can  help  our  women  laaln- 
taln  their  right  to  hold  a  Job  with  dignity 
and  peace  of  mind.  That's  what  chlldlcare 
centers  can  do.  [ 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  opporttmlty  of 
testifying  today.  | 

Now  rd  like  to  Introduce  one  of  our  imlon 
delegates.  Miss  Eleanor  Bailey,  who  has  ^me 
interesting  facts  and  figures. 

STATX&nnrr  bt  Eleaitob  Bailmt,  MAKHAVrAir- 
Bronx  Postal  Uotok  | 

My  name  Is  Eleanor  Bailey.  Tm  one  of  the 
lucky  working  mothers  because  my  two  chil- 
dren are  in  their  upper  and  mid  teena  and 
doing   well   in  college  and  high  school. 

I've  been  employed  by  the  Post  Office  as 
a  clerk  for  the  p«et  six  years.  I  work  at  tlg^t 
ftt  the  General  Post  OfBce  In  Manhattan  and 
spend  part  of  most  days  as  a  union  delegate 
In  the  Manhattan-Bronx  Postal  Union. 

I  say  I'm  one  of  the  lucky  working  moth- 
ers since  r  feel  that  my  children  are  w«l  on 
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their  way  to  making  It  as  students.  There 
are,  literally,  millions  of  other  mothers  who 
need  help  de^erately — so  that  their  chil- 
dren can  be  cared  for  safely  and  adequately 
while  they  earn  their  dally  bread. 

Think  of  this — there  are  nearly  one  mil- 
lion "latch  key"  children  In  this  nation — 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are 
sent  to  school  In  the  morning  with  the  house 
key  hung  around  their  neck  on  a  string. 
They're  left  to  fend  for  themselves  until 
their  mothers  come  home  from  a  long  day 
at  work.  It's  not  good  for  the  future  of  these 
children.  It's  not  good  for  the  futtire  of  our 
country — because  these  "latch  key"  kids  will 
become  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  We  can't  afford  to  have  a  large 
group  of  future  voters  who  have  been  warped 
by  Inattention  and  neglect  during  thelx 
youth. 

There  are  more  than  5  million  children 
under  the  age  of  six  whose  mothers  work. 
There  are  licensed  day  care  facilities  foe 
only  600  thousand  of  these  children. 

In  1968  a  nationwide  survey  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  on  the  attitudes  of  people  on  wel- 
fare. The  survey  showed  that  more  than 
80%  of  the  women  on  welfare  expressed 
strong  desires  to  work.  60%  of  these  said 
the  only  thing  that  held  them  back — and 
kept  them  on  welfare — was  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  child  care  facilities. 

Think  of  the  problem — and  the  solution — 
In  terms  of  money.  In  New  York  City  alone 
If  only  a  fraction  (let's  say  10%)  of  the 
more  than  one  million  welfare  recipients 
could  be  returned  to  the  mainstream  of  the 
economy — that  is,  back  to  a  Job — the  savings 
would  be  enormous.  At  a  conservative  wel- 
fare cost  of  82,100  a  year  per  client  the  sav- 
ing in  New  York  City  alone  would  amount 
to  210  million  dollars  a  year.  And  that's  only 
the  beginning.  Not  only  would  welfare  costs 
be  reduced — but  the  tax  rolls  would  benefit 
through  the  addition  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  working,  tax-paying,  mothers. 

Something  has  to  be  done — and  done  soon 
because  the  situation  can  only  get  worse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  the  number  of  women 
who  received  welfare  assistance  because  they 
had  dependent  children  roee  from:  26%  in 
1961  to  32%  In  1967  to  44%  In  1968. 

And  it's  been  estimated  that  the  federal 
cost  for  aiding  dependent  children  which  is 
now  at  2.8  blUlon  dollars  will  rise  to  4.7 
bUUon  by  1976. 

In  my  union — Manhattan-Bronx  Postal 
Union  alone — there  are  6,300  women  who  are 
employed  by  the  Postal  Service.  Most  of  them 
work  at  night  since  they  are  visually  lowest 
on  the  seniority  list.  Most  of  them  have  chil- 
dren. Many  of  them  are  constantly  caTight  In 
the  squeeze  of  trying  to  find  adequate  care 
for  their  children  while  they  work.  It  isn't 
aixiilahle.  And  many  of  these  working  moth- 
ers are  constantly  being  brought  up  on 
charges  of  being  abeent  without  leave — the 
absence  caused  by  their  staying  home  when 
a  promised  baby-sitter  failed  to  show. 

We  have  the  foundation  for  setting  up 
adequate  child  care  centers  in  New  York 
City.  The  buildings  are  there.  And  the  day- 
time staffs  are  there. 

I  have  some  charts  of  a  survey  of  the 
postal  employees.  I  questioned  them  on  the 
availability  of  what  they  actually  need.  This 
chart  shows  the  responses  from  the  Bronx. 
I  found  that  about  8%  of  the  children  were 
under  the  age  of  five.  The  majority  were  over 
the  age  of  five.  I  also  questioned  them 
about  the  kind  of  care  they  are  receiving 
from  parents,  grandparents,  other  relations, 
and  also  agencies.  You  find  here  that  they 
don't  use  any. 

The  next  question  was.  Are  they  satisfied 
with  the  type  of  child  care  they  are  getting. 
The  majority  was  very  dissatisfied  with  it. 
The  next  question  was.  "Did  they  try  to  get 
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night  care?"  The  majority  tried  and  did  not 
receive  It. 

The  second  phase  I  want  to  show  you  Is  a 
map  of  the  Bronx.  There  are  64  facilities 
available.  I  went  through  the  Dept.  of  Health 
Issues,  a  magazine  listing  the  facilities  they 
have  available.  In  the  sliding  scale  category, 
because  they  are  all  working  mothers  and 
they  don't  have  the  money  available,  I  got 
the  heaviest  response  from  the  women  in 
the  South  Bronx.  The  red  marks  show  where 
the  day  care  centers  are  located  In  projects 
so  with  these  centers  being  located  there 
they  can  have  a  ready  market  of  people  who 
might  be  able  to  work  because  they  are  near 
home.  My  next  area  is  In  Brooklyn,  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area.  I  feel  that  only 
45  can  be  used  by  poet  office  women  with 
the  salary  they're  making.  N.Y.C.  is  a  little 
better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  country  as  far 
as  the  number  of  centers,  but  I  found  that 
as  working  naothers,  our  women  had  no 
priorities. 

This  is  the  Queens  area — 90  centers  and 
only  16  that  I  feel  can  be  used.  In  Staten 
laland  there  are  only  8  and  6  that  they  use. 
Somebody  has  to  come  up  with  a  program  to 
give  these  people  centers  near  their  homes 
so  they  don't  have  to  travel. 

Mrs.  Abzuo.  I  want  to  ask  Just  one  ques- 
tion of  you.  There  has  been  some  discussion 
and  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
location  of  24-hour  centers  and  other  facil- 
ities for  working  women.  I  take  it  that  youre 
saying  that  women  In  your  union  feel  that 
these  centers  should  be  located  not  In  the 
plant  where  they  work  but  near  where  they 
live.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  Bahxt.  Yes.  This  Is  because  of  the 
hours  that  the  women  work  at  night.  All 
we're  saying  Is,  dont  build  something  new. 
Just  use  the  day  care  centers  that  are  not 
being  used  at  night.  And  transportation 
should  l>e  available.  What  about  the  public 
buses?  Like  the  school  btises,  if  you  want 
to  take  your  children  home?  We're  asking 
that  something  be  done  to  help  our  women. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  listening  to  me  and 
I  hope  you  understand  our  problem.  The 
need  Is  clear,  the  foundations  are  already 
in  existence  and  all  we  need  is  some  action. 
Please  don't  study  us  any  more,  we  have 
been  studied  to  death.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

Mrs.  ABztTO  I  hope  we  can  move  this  on 
to  action.  We're  going  to  have  a  crusade  of 
children  and  mothers  this  year  In  Congress 
and  I'm  sure  that  that  will  get  the  action 
we  need. 

Statxmxnt  bt  Barbara  SMrrn.  Chaikmak 

Crrr  Head  Start  CoMnrrTEX 
Mrs.  Smxth.  The  Clty-Wlde  Head  Start 
Council,  representing  6500  children  and 
10.000  parents,  wishes  to  thank  Mrs.  Bella 
Abzug  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our 
views  on  child  care.  We  are  Head  Start  par- 
ents whose  children  are  now  attending  head 
start  centers.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  of 
our  centers  run  on  a  3'^  hour  basis,  while 
10  run  on  a  6-hour  basis.  We  emphatically 
support  legislation  which  will  expand  the 
Head  Start  program  to  serve  more  parents 
and  children  In  our  26  poverty  areas,  retain 
the  Identity  and  high  quality  of  our  pro- 
grams and  insiure  the  permanent  funding 
of  Head  Start.  The  benefits  of  Head  Start 
are  well  documented. 

I  want  to  draw  yovir  attention  to  the 
Klrshner  report  of  May  1970.  In  this  study 
Head  Start  parents  initiated  and  were  in- 
volved in  94%  of  the  Institutional  changes 
In  their  commtinlties  in  the  U.S.  80%  of 
these  changes  were  identified  as  In  the  edu- 
cational area.  The  thousands  of  parents  of 
Head  Start  have  boldly  demonstrated  that 
their  primary  concern  is  the  health  and 
education  of  their  children. 

Can  any  one  reaUy  deny  to  these  parent! 
and  children  the  right  to  an  education  la 
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the  first  critical  stages  of  a  productive  and 
Interesting  life?  Anybody  who  does  merely 
wishes  to  perpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty. 
I  personally  feel  that  Is  true  now. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  legislation  on  child 
care  include  the  components  of  Head  Start 
md  Insure  the  continuation  of  Head  Start. 
Bead  Start  is  a  three-pronged  program:  one. 
It  is  education  of  the  child:  two.  It  Is 
leadership  development  of  the  parents,  and 
last,  it  Is  community  action. 

One  of  the  most  Important  components  is 
parent  education.  We  reject  any  concept  ex- 
cept that  In  which  the  parents  elect  and 
eerve  as  the  policy-making  body  for  their 
program.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  concept 
of  maximum  participation.  Only  a  parent  or 
child  can  express  and  strive  for  the  condi- 
tions which  will  make  his  life  productive. 
The  right  of  a  parent  to  be  intimately  In- 
volved in  the  development  and  management 
of  this  program  must  not  be  legislated  away. 
Enabling  legislation  such  as  Insuring  that 
enrolled  children's  parents  must  oompoee  the 
policy-making  committee  of  each  center  and 
Ooimdl  must  be  part  of  any  child  care 
legislation. 

In  order  to  Insure  maximum  participation, 
a  small  portion  of  funds  have  always  been 
allocated  for  babysitting,  carfare  and  lunch. 
These  funds  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  ex- 
penditiu^s  In  the  Head  Start  program.  It  has 
given  poverty  parents  the  opportvmlty  to 
participate  In  the  oommlttee  meetings  and 
policy  oouncll  decisions  that  have  affected 
the  lives  of  thousands. 

Through  the  Clty-Wlde  council  parents' 
efforts,  20  more  agencies  have  been  added  to 
the  NYC  program  in  the  last  two  years.  Head 
Start  was  p>rovlded  for  1200  more  children 
and  parents  per  year.  Jobs  and  training  for 
approximately  2(X)  parents  and  staff  was 
Identified  this  last  year  and  leadership  train- 
ing for  80  poverty  parents  was  initiated 
through  ttoe  efforts  of  the  Clty-Wlde  Coun- 
cil. Further  examples  are  the  efforts  In  the 
Clty-Wlde  Council  on  housing,  welfare  rights 
and  the  Interim  Commission  on  Agency  for 
Child  Development. 

We  also  stress  that  child  care  must  provide 
a  strong  educational  curriculum,  especially 
In  light  of  the  recent  Harvard  studies  that 
have  emphasized  a  child's  Intelligence 
doubles  before  the  age  of  six.  We  think  It  is 
an  extremely  crucial  time  In  his  life.  Legis- 
lation must  endorse  a  strong  educational 
component. 

If  the  nation  is  to  prevent  the  tragedy  of 
wasted  human  potential,  if  the  nation  is  to 
stop  the  cumulative  financial  drain,  then  It 
must  invest  in  its  children  from  the  earliest 
age.  May  we  clearly  state  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  educational  component,  we  are  talking 
of  what  abilities  are  nurtured,  what  cultures 
are  understood  and  cherished,  what  values 
are  learned,  what  attitudes  are  taught  and 
what  kind  of  loving  care  the  child  receives. 
For  If  his  culture  is  negated,  his  self- 
respect  destroyed,  his  values  killed,  he  will 
not  learn,  will  not  want  to  learn,  and  will 
take  his  first  steps  to  a  nonproductive  life. 
We  urge  the  Inclusion  of  a  multlculture  edu- 
cation, especially  trilingual  education,  since 
out  of  our  6500  children,  a  majority  are 
Black,  Spanish  and  Chinese. 

It  follows  that  we  endorse  the  concept  of 
community  controlled  Head  Start  child  care 
legislation.  Each  of  our  centers  operate  on 
a  community-based  theory.  Parents  and  staff 
are  actively  recruited  and  utilized  from  the 
neighborhood.  Resources  are  negotiated  from 
the  neighborhood,  conununlty  action  Is  di- 
rected and  supported  by  the  nelghoorhood. 
Community  representatives  comprise  the  mi- 
nority portion  of  the  policy  committee  at 
each  center,  delegate  and  clty-wlde  level. 
Su<ai  a  concept  leads  us  to  another  valuable 
piece  of  Headstart.  using  of  paraprofesslonals 
in  teaching  capacities  and  assisting  parents. 
We  do  not  negate  the  necessity  of  academic 
training  but  we  do  endorse  legislation  that 
provides   for   the   employment   of   persannel 
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on  the  basis  of  training  and  experience  and 
assist  In  providing  for  ftirther  requirements 
which  will  lead  into  further  career  develop- 
ment. 

Legislation  that  would  assist  In  com- 
munity development  Is  legislation  that  pro- 
vides renovation  and  purchasing  of  site  costs 
In  the  appropriation.  At  this  point  and  time 
Head  Start  centers  are  unable  to  purchase 
sites  and  must  utilize  money  from  their  op- 
erating budgets  for  renovation.  These  fac- 
tors could  be  alleviated  by  placing  Head 
Start  In  a  permanent  funding  category  with 
purchasing  and  renovating  rights  In  the 
budget. 

Head  Start  is  one  of  the  least  expensive 
parts  of  the  child  care  program  to  operate. 
The  cost  for  12  full  operating  months  is 
approximately  $1800  per  child,  a  small 
amount  when  measured  against  the  gains, 
against  the  financial  drain  we  see  around  us 
in  drug  addiction  and  violence.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  centers  offer  half-day  programs, 
thus  cutting  down  on  personnel  costs.  These 
have  proven  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  both 
parents  and  children.  It  provides  children 
with  a  learning  environment,  complete  medi- 
cal and  dental  checkups  and  nutritional  food 
plus  supplemental  social  services,  mental  and 
psychological  services.  Parents  receive  bene- 
fits from  the  develop«nent  of  the  leadership 
of  themselves,  participation  in  training  pro- 
grams, volunteering  employment,  assistance 
In  changing  the  social  conditions  that  have 
formed  the  system  that  surrounds  them  and 
gives  them  hope  for  the  f utvire. 

In  conclusion,  we  emphatically  state  that 
any  legislation  that  does  not  Include  fund- 
ing of  the  components  we  have  outlined — 
strong  educational  programs,  enrolled  par- 
ents as  policy  makers,  permanent  funding 
for  Head  Start,  community  controlled  agen- 
cies, multicultural,  renovations.  p>arent  ac- 
tivity funds,  training  and  utilization  of  com- 
munity parents  In  the  career  development 
and  community  actions  would  be  construed 
as  a  gigantic  turning  of  the  back  on  the  needs 
of  the  poverty  parents. 

Statxmxnt  bt  Thxlma  Dailxt,  District  66 
Mrs.  Dah-et.  At  our  union.  District  65,  we 
also  have  been  exploring  the  question  of  the 
child  care  problem.  It  Is  a  known  fact  that 
child  oare  centers  are  Inadequate  today.  We 
would  like  to  throw  out  some  of  the  ideas 
we  have  been  kicking  around  and  hope  that 
you  can  help  us  draw  some  concliulons  that 
would  help  us  to  get  the  center  we  need. 
We  thought  of  two  things:  the  center  in 
the  community  and  the  center  on  the  Job, 
or  near  it.  For  example,  we  have  under  con- 
tract the  Lemer  Shop  warehouse  which  U 
located  at  33rd  Street  and  10th  Ave.  There 
are  approximately  1,000  workers  there  and  I 
would  say  that  over  half  are  women.  Of 
course,  this  means  that  many  of  these 
women  have  child  care  problems.  That's  to  be 
expected.  Now  how  do  we  bring  the  center  to 
the  Job?  We  have  been  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  a  center  not  on  the 
premises  but  nearby.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
garment  area  where  we  have  many  thou- 
sands Of  workers.  Take,  for  instance,  Johnny, 
who  is  under  one  year  of  age,  cannot  be  put 
into  a  center  because  be  has  not  reached  the 
accepted  age  of  2V4.  Therefore,  It  means  that 
we  need  a  center  that  will  be  able  to  take 
Johnny  in  early,  before  he  is  one  year  of 
age.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  see  a  center 
or  centers  near  the  Lemer  shop  whereby  a 
parent  oould  take  Johnny  down  in  the  morn- 
ing and  bring  him  back  In  the  evening. 

We  are  thinking  of  asking  the  city  for  one 
subway  train  or  cars  set  aside  for  parents 
and  children  In  the  morning.  For  instance, 
the  mother  would  be  due  at  work  at  9  a..m. 
She  would  go  to  work  at  10:00  Instead  on 
this  special  train.  Instead  o(  leaving  at  5 
PM.  she  would  leave  at  6  with  Johnny.  The 
child  would  have  breakfast  with  Mommy  in 
the    morning    at    home    and    he   could   also 


have  lunch  with  her  because  she  would  be 
In  the  neighborhood.  He  would  have  dinner 
at  the  center  with  the  other  children,  then 
his  mother  would  pick  him  up  in  time  for  his 
snack  and  his  bath. 

Now  this  would  do  several  things.  It  would 
help  Johnny  to  start  thinking  logically  at 
a  very  early  age,  which  Is  very  important. 
It  would  also  give  mother  the  opportiuUty 
to  appreciate  Johnny  Just  a  little  bit  more 
because  she  would  not  have  to  say  to  her- 
self. Please,  let  me  get  him  Into  bed  and  out 
of  my  hair,  I  am  so  very  tired.  I  have  bad 
so  many  problems  all  day  long,  now  I  cannot 
come  home  and  feed  him  and  do  all  the 
things  I  normally  have  to  do.  This  would 
help  in  many  ways. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  4-day 
work  week  but  I  think  we  should  discuss  it 
and  consider  It.  It  Is  very  feasible.  I  think 
this  would  also  help  to  insure  that  Johnny 
would  sleep  all  night  without  any  problems 
even  if  he  was  under  one  year  of  age.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  this  a  long  dissertation.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  two  young 
ladles  with  me  who  are  from  the  Lemer 
shops.  They  both  have  young  kids,  I  think 
one  is  three  and  one  is  under  3.  I  would 
like  at  this  particular  time  to  Introduce  to 
you  Romana  HoUman. 

Mrs.  HoLLMAN.  I  have  a  son  who  Is  3  years 
old  and  right  now  he's  staying  with  a  licensed 
sitter  that  I  got  through  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare,  and  I  would  like  to  get  him  into  a 
day  care  center,  but  then  I  think  of  all  the 
trouble  It  took  for  me  to  get  him  Into  this 
home  with  a  licensed  sitter.  It  took  me  six 
months  with  a  lot  of  medical  examinations 
and  so  forth,  a  lot  of  worry.  I  know  I  am  sure 
that  If  I  put  In  an  application  for  a  day 
care  center  It  would  take  me  months  and  by 
the  time  I  do  get  him  In  he  will  be  old 
enough  to  go  to  school . 

Mrs.  Dailxt.  The  next  person  is  Peggy 
Stokes. 

Mrs.  Stokes.  I  have  a  daughter  who  Is  3 
and  my  coiisin  is  keeping  her  at  the  house 
because  at  this  time  I  cannot  get  any  child 
care.  I  cant  pick  her  up  on  time.  The  center 
closes  at  6:30  p.m.  and  I  don't  get  home 
that  early.  I  wotild  like  your  cooperation. 

Mrs.  Dailxt.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that 
I  hope  eventually  we  will  have  as  many  child 
care  centers  as  we  have  liquor  stores  In 
New  York  City. 

Statement  bt  Rev.  Saititel  Windham 

Reverend  Windham.  I'm  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  24-hour  child  care  centers.  As  minister 
of  Samuel's  Temple  on  126th  Street,  I  have 
been  providing  this  service — 24-bour  care,  6 
days  a  week — to  135  children  for  over  I14 
years  and  that  experience  gives  me  some 
knowledge  In  the  field. 

For  Instance,  I  know  that  such  a  service 
is  needed.  The  Job  market  is  simply  too  tight 
today  to  tell  a  poor  woman  that  merely 
because  she  has  children  of  school  age  or 
pre-school  age,  she  cannot  accept  a  Job  for 
anything  but  the  standard  9-5  shift.  There 
are  too  many  good  Jobs  which  poor  people 
want  and  need  to  let  such  a  thing  happen. 

I  also  know  that  the  service  is  needed  on 
a  drop-in  basis  to  handle  a  variety  of  emer- 
gency and  human  situations — Illness,  unex- 
pected travel  plans,  etc. — which  are  common 
in  any  community. 

I  know  that  the  evening  or  night  sessions 
can  be  safe,  enjoyable  and  productive  ex- 
periences for  the  children — In  the  same  way 
that  the  daytime  progranu  are. 

And  I  know  that  it  is  both  wasteful  and 
wrong  to  close  a  child  care  center  down  at 
6  o'clock,  when  It  could  so  easily  continue 
to  serve  oommunlty  needs. 

Now,  the  new  Agency  for  Child  Develop- 
ment is  showing  some  inclination  to  respond 
to  this  need  and  we  are  presently  In  negotia- 
tions to  set  up  a  experimental  program  in 
the  Temple.  It  Is  my  hope  that  very  quickly 
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this  pUot  program  will  be  followed  by   J4- 
hoiir  centers  all  over  the  city. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  simply  add  that  ;he 
need  is  very  real  and  the  means  to  satisfy 
that  need  already  exist  In  the  form  of  olver 
160  day  care  centers  which  now  close  tl^elr 
doors  at  4  or  5  In  the  afternoon.  It  Is,  th^- 
fore.  crucial  that  the  new  agency  cajrry 
through  In  Its  commitment  to  provide  better, 
more  Inclusive  child  care  services  to  the 
people  of  the  city. 

Qttxstions  From  tbz  Floos 

QtrEsnoN.  Do  you  Ond  that  the  34  h|>ur 
day  care  center  relieves  the  mother  at  nlg!^t? 

Bev.  Windham.  We  have  3  sessions  at  the 
center.  We  have  children  that  stay  the  night. 

QtrxsnoN.  Is  it  any  good  for  the  chll^en 
to  be  taken  Into  the  center  In  the  night  uiat? 

Rev.  Windham.  Most  of  the  mothers  leave 
their  children  In  the  afternoon  azMl  pick 
them  up  In  the  morning.  There  Is  no  reapon 
for  the  mother  to  pick  up  the  child  at  night 
unless  she  wasn't  able  to  pick  blm  up  earlier 
for  personal  reasons.  | 

QxTXsnoN.  How  do  you  staff  a  24  hour  cl  Uld 
care  center? 

Rev.  Windham.  We  fought  for  the  type 
of  stalling  we  thought  we  needed,  so  the 
night  staff  Includes  a  registered  nurse  and 
someone  we  feel  Is  capable  of  handling  ctxll- 
dren.  We  are  presently  writing  guidelines  for 
this  so  I  am  trying  to  answer  this  the  T>est 
I  can.  The  night  program  requlree  a  q\i»ll- 
fled  person,  someone  esp>eciany  that  hajs  a 
knowledge  of  children's  sleeping  behaVlor 
or  what  happens  when  a  kid  becomes  sick. 

We  have  two  educatlcmal  sessions — one 
during  the  day  and  one  when  the  night  tee- 
Blon  starts  at  3  pjn.  approximately  to  the 
night  meal.  What  kind  of  curriculum?  We 
have  a  parents  advisory  committee  that  »ec- 
ommends  some  of  the  things  they  wlah  ttietr 
children  to  learn.  We  have  an  early  ch^d- 
hood  teacher  who  sets  the  curriculum  for  the 
center.  We  have  a  staff  of  teachers  who  Have 
early  childhood  licenses  and  therefore  ttiey 
set  the  curriculum.  The  children  who  attend 
the  center  range  In  age  from  six  monthf  to 
live  years. 

Qttzstion.  How  many  do  you  have:  at 
night?  Do  you  have  a  requirement  that  the 
night  children  mviet  be  children  of  working 
parents?  j 

Rev.  Wikdham.  The  numbers  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  change  of  shifts  of  the  peo- 
ple Involved.  Sometimes  we  have  more  dhil- 
dren  than  at  other  times,  but  the  mlnln)um 
number  of  children  we  have  Is  30.  sime 
nights  we  have  as  many  as  40.  Very  often  'the 
mother's  shift  changes. 

Statfmtnt  bt  Vangi,ee  Colston,  Dfpa^- 
MiNT  Stork  Wohkkr's  Union 
Mrs.  Colston.  My  name  Is  Vanglee  Col- 
ston and  I'm  a  member  of  the  Departr^ent 
Store  Workers  Union.  I  am  a  living  exai^iple 
of  the  nightmare  arrangement.  I  am  the 
mother  of  five  children,  ranging  from  the 
age  of  7  through  15.  I  have  been  a  wording 
mother  at  sometime  before  each  of  tjiese 
children  was  of  school  age.  There  have  ieen 
times  I  have  paid  someone  to  keep  tpem 
that  I  felt  were  not  qualified  to  give  t^em 
the  proper  care  and  to  love  them.  I  some- 
tlmee  went  to  work  worrying,  with  my  h(eart 
very  heavy,  worrying  If  my  child  was  cfred 
for,  fed,  and  loved.  Because  of  the  4°°- 
dependablllty  of  some  sitters,  you  are  left 
frustrated.  You  have  the  hardship  of  Angling 
someone  at  the  last  moment  to  replace  tl^em. 
Also,  you  find  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism 
among  working  women.  ' 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  coet  of  Uvlngl  has 
risen  to  such  heights  that  we  can  no  lo^iger 
live  on  our  husbands'  salaries,  we  have  more 
working  mothers  now  than  ever  before,  ^en 
working,  our  tax  structures  leave  a  lot  to 
be  deelred.  especially  in  the  Income  bra(;ket 
of  $7,000  to  $8,000  and  I  mean  by  that  the 
money  they  allow  you  for  deduction  oft  ex- 
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penses  for  a  child.  Before  a  child  reaches 
school  age.  It  Is  Important  that  he  develop 
a  proper  attitude  towards  Uvlng.  He  should 
be  loved,  well  fed,  and  properly  supervised 
at  all  times.  He  must  have  a  chance  to  learn 
and  to  be  aware  of  his  surroundings.  Day 
Care  Centers  provide  all  of  these  things, 
leaving  the  mother  wlUi  less  worry  and 
lightening  the  hardship  of  paying  out  large 
sums  of  money  that  she  cannot  afford. 

We  should  have  more  management  con- 
cern and  government-sponsored  programs 
and  we  could  set  up  centers  at  central  loca- 
tions In  our  community.  For  instance,  at  the 
schools,  churches,  and  community  centers. 

With  such  a  large  force  of  working  mothers 
In  the  metropolitan  area,  and  I  got  this  fig- 
ure from  the  Social  Service  Department, 
they  have  155  nurseries  as  of  last  month. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  are  in  the  borough 
In  which  I  live,  the  Bronx.  And  they  have 
long  waiting  lists.  It  Is  very  hard  when  you 
are  poor,  and  some  of  us  will  never  make  It. 
Omi  children  are  our  future  leaders  and  citi- 
zens so  before  I  close,  I  wish  that  everyone 
could  really  understand  the  hardships  of 
mothers  that  try  to  stay  off  the  welfare  rolls, 
that  try  to  help  your  husbands  to  make  It, 
and  you  cannot  see  yoxir  way  through,  but 
let's  save  the  children. 

Peggy  Hoenlg;  I'm  a  neighborhood  educa- 
tor at  PS.  33,  and  I  don't  think  I  need  to 
convince  you  that  we  do  need  day  care  and 
night  care.  All  of  the  previous  speakers  have 
given  you  all  of  the  statistics  and  the  need 
Is  quite  evident.  In  my  school  which  is  par- 
ticipating In  the  Follow  Through  program, 
we  have  something  that  Is  known  as  a  family 
room.  This  room  is  staffed  with  five  women 
and  any  mother  In  the  neighborhood  who  has 
to  shop,  go  to  the  doctor,  go  to  work  or  what- 
ever, can  come  and  leave  her  child  there, 
from  nine  to  three.  This  Is  the  hours  that 
the  school  is  open.  And  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  might  be  a  possible  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  don't  see  why  all  schools  can't  have 
this.  It's  funded  by  OEO,  and  It  exists  In  this 
school.  I  see  no  reason  why  It  can't  exist  in 
all  schools.  Some  of  the  prevloiis  speakers 
have  spoken  about  the  fact  that  the  Centers 
need  to  be  open  24  hours  a  day.  I  would 
think  that  this  would  be  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion too.  The  school  building  Is  there.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  has  to  be  closed  up.  Another 
suggestion  in  line  with  tills  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  mothers  who  are  on  welfare,  who 
say  that  they  want  to  go  to  school  to  im- 
prove their  educational  abilities  could  cer- 
tainly be  taught  in  the  school.  It  seems  to 
me  that  It's  a  comblnalon  of  many  things, 
not  only  caring  for  the  children,  but  hav- 
ing programs  for  the  mothers  to  educate 
themselves  also. 


Statement  bt  Al  Cohen,  Chinatown 
Planning   Council 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  am  speeXlng  with  several 
hats  as  Executive  Director  of  the  China- 
town Planning  Council,  as  board  member  of 
the  United  Child  Day  Care  Council  of  the 
Lower  East  Side,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Borough  President  of  Manhattan's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Day  Care.  I  think  my  ex- 
pertise comes  basically  as  one  of  those  latch- 
key kids  who  never  quite  made  It  to  the  Day 
Care  Center,  who  roamed  around  the  streets 
with  a  key  pinned  to  his  shirt  while  my 
mother  searched  de^erately  for  space  for 
me.  I  never  did  make  it. 

rd  like  to  speak  on  several  points.  I  think 
it  becomes  imperative,  particularly  in  New 
York  City,  that  the  community  planning 
boards  and  the  planning  division  begin  to 
consider  that  no  housing  be  built  in  New 
York  City  City  and  that  no  schools  be  buUt 
In  New  York  City  without  provision  and 
oonalderatlon  being  made  for  the  inclusion 
of  day  care  centers  and  early  childhood  cen- 
ters in  those  schools.  Now  I  think  one  of  our 
particular  needs  In  New  York  City  Is  the 
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need  for  space.  We  are  always  coming  acroa 
this  problem.  We  are  rehabilitating  old  build- 
ings at  fantastic  coet  in  order  to  put  in  tbeee 
needed  centers  ejid  yet  we  have  these  large 
facilities  that  are  natural  for  day  care  centers 
being  built  and  no  consideration  is  made  for 
the  inclusion  of  these  services. 

In  terms  of  housing,  low  Income  housing 
and  middle  income  housing  projects  are 
very  appropriate  for  the  inclusion  of  these 
services.  Schools  are  also  a  natural  where 
the  older  siblings  are  left  off  to  go  a  full 
day  and  it  would  be  perfectly  natural 
and  feasible  for  day  care  centers  to  be  In- 
cluded. Also  when  we  think  of  areas  outside 
of  New  York  City,  consideration  should  be 
given  the  fact  that  businesses  include  day 
care  centers  in  their  physical  plants  or  In  a 
space  nearby  to  the  plant.  In  New  York  City, 
many  people  can  commute  by  public  trans- 
portation and  there's  a  lot  of  space  av&llaUe 
for  day  care  centers  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. When  you  get  out  Into  the  rural  and 
suburban  areas,  many  of  the  workers  have 
cars. 

There  are  no  central  facilities  for  day 
care  centers  and  It  makes  it  perfectly  ap- 
propriate for  plants  to  Include  these  within 
the  physical  confines  of  their  establishment 
or  perhaps  in  a  school  nearby. 

So  I  think  that  when  the  Congresswoman 
Is  considering  national  legislation  she  should 
also  consider  the  needs  outside  of  New  York 
City  in  terms  of  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
I  would  like  to  strongly  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  clearly  stated  time  and  time 
again  this  morning  that  we  need  legislation 
which  will  encompass  the  needs  of  all  wom- 
en and  parents  for  day  care  services. 

There  Is  a  divisive  element  now  that  we 
feel  is  stemming  from  Congress  and  the 
President  to  split  the  communities  and  to 
emphasize  the  needs  of  welfeu-e  recipients 
for  day  care.  I  think  this  Is  an  error  and  I 
think  that  we  have  to  correct  this  error  im- 
mediately. We  need  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  a  right,  a  social  utility  for  all  people  re- 
gardless of  Income  level.  And  I  think  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  let  ourselves 
be  trapped  Into  a  position  that  we  are  only 
concerning  ourselves  with  welfare  people. 
Time  and  time  again,  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  we  find  that  all  people  need  this  service 
and  want  this  service.  With  the  critical 
shortage  of  funds,  the  emphasis  is  to  place 
It  on  low  income  and  for  welfare  recipients. 
Ag^ln,  It  only  adds  to  the  present  dlvisive- 
ness  that  Is  occurring  throughout  New  York 
City  and  I  think  this  Is  a  terrible  mistake. 
Let  us  not  be  tripped  by  it.  Chinatown  Plan- 
ning Council  runs  currently  the  largest 
after-school  day  care  center  in  New  York 
City.  It  sounds  grandiose  and  I  think  we 
have  a  total  of  200  kids  at  present  in  our 
program.  The  smallnese  of  this  number 
points  out  the  absurdity  of  our  being  the 
largest  day  care  center  and  after  school  day 
care  center  In  New  York  City.  I  think  the 
after  school  day  care  center  has  lagged  in 
New  York  City.  Many  people  do  not  know 
about  after  school  day  care  centers,  but  we 
feel  that  this  Is  a  very  Important  part  of 
the  Day  Care  Services — as  much  as  all  day 
and  all  evening  care. 

This  Is  a  program  whereby  working  mothers 
of  school  age  children  can  leave  their  children 
In  our  centers  from  3:15  to  6:30  or  7  In  the 
evening,  depending  upon  the  need.  This  is  an 
Important  element  in  keeping  children  off  the 
streets  and  giving  them  supportive  services  in 
certain  areas.  In  ovur  community  it  helps 
especially  because  the  children  are  not  Eng- 
lish speaking,  but  Puerto  Rlcan  or  Chinese.  It 
gives  them  supplemental  help  in  English  and 
homework  studies.  It  is  really  an  excellent 
and  exciting  program.  However,  even  within 
this  program,  we  can  make  revisions  to  keep 
it  exciting  and  stimulating.  And  the  programs 
that  have  failed  in  other  parts  of  the  city  we 
feel  did  so  because  of  stringent  regulations 
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imposed  by  the  DOSS  in  terms  of  standarda. 
We're  not  against  standards  of  having  pro- 
fessional teachers  where  needed,  but  we  also 
feel  there  are  other  people  that  can  perform 
adequately  and  even  better  than  some  of  the 
nrofesslonal  teachers  In  these  after  school 
centers.  And  one  of  the  reasons  that  these 
programs  have  lagged  and  have  fallen  apart  Is 
aiat  they  have  not  been  challenging  and 
stimulating  to  the  chUdren  who  have  been  in 
school  all  day  and  then  must  sit  in  school  or 
other  faculties  for  two  hours.  They  can  be 
creative.  They  can  be  challenging.  And  I 
think  our  experiences  in  Chinatown  where 
our  program  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  we  have  99%  attendance  daUy. 
Our  program  has  been  spectaciilar.  We  get 
tremendous  parent  cooperation.  At  our  par- 
ents' meetings  we  are  averaging  95  to  98  per- 
cent attendance,  whUe  the  PTA's  In  the  same 
schools  can  only  attract  about  five  people  to 
their  meetings.  So  I  would  like  to  strongly 
emphasize  that  in  any  national  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  being  constructed  that  the  in- 
clusion of  all-day  care  services  be  Included. 

Statement  bt  Bkenda  Fasteau,  National 

Organization  fob  Women 
Mrs.  Fasteaxt.  I  am  the  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  NOW  in  charge  of  legislation  for 
women.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  that  our  first 
priority  this  year  is  national  cihUd  care  leg- 
£ation,  above  all  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. We  are  the  main  lobby  voice  for  the 
women's  movement.  We  have  decided  thU  is 
an  issue  which  we  cannot  avoid  any  longer. 
It  Is  something  that  we  have  all  been  wonder- 
ing about  In  terms  of  how  to  get  down  to  the 
basic  details  of  what  we  mean  by  national 
child  care  legislation.  We  have  helped  our- 
selves along  by  artlculaUng  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  Is  something  that  Is  good 
for  all  children. 

If  we  think  about  children  as  the  priority, 
we  make  it  clear  in  our  own  minds  what  we 
in  the  NaUonal  Organization  for  Women 
want.  Although  our  stated  constituency  is 
women,  we  feel  that  If  we  think  about  how 
to  serve  children  in  this  United  States  that 
we  will  be  able  to  figure  out  not  only  the 
priorities  in  terms  of  child  care  legislation 
but  the  amounts  of  money  tliat  are  neces- 
sary and  in  general  all  the  different  kinds  of 
aspects  of  this  very  complicated  kind  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  appropriate  as  an  ofllcer  of  NOW 
that  I  talk  about  my  particular  concerns 
with  national  Legislation  even  though  that 
Is  by  no  means  where  we  stop  or  even  start. 
Child  Care  has  got  to  go  on.  Child  care  cen- 
ters have  got  to  be  developed  at  every  level 
of  the  government.  They've  got  to  go  ahead 
without  national  funding  before  we  get  na- 
tional funding.  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  this  administration  coming  forth  with 
the  kind  of  funding  that  I  think  is  necessary. 
I  think  a  minimum  of  $10  blUlon  Is  necessary 
to  begin  but  I  think  that  other  people  here 
have  testified  about  the  need  for  child  care 
and  I  will  therefore  confine  my  remarks, 
which  I  will  make  very  brief,  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  have  to  complement  the  efforts 
that  are  made  at  the  local  and  state  levels 
while  we  are  pushing  ahead. 

There  is  a  coalition  in  Washington  that 
Is  attempting  to  develop  a  consensus  piece 
of  legislation  for  which  we  will  then  get  co- 
sponsors  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Ho\ise 
to  go  along  with  we  hope.  And  one  of  the 
things  that  we,  The  National  Organization 
f(»  Women,  have  been  pushing  is  the  im- 
mediate recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  child 
care  facilities  must  be  as  economically  and 
racially  integrated  as  possible. 

I  have  been  talking  at  great  length  to 
Dorothy  Pittman  whom  you  probably  all 
know  as  the  head  of  the  West  80th  St.  Child 
Care  Center  In  New  York.  She  and  I  have 
both  agreed  that  we  have  got  to  make  these 
centers  economically  and  racially  integrated. 
I  am  emphasizing  this  because  I  think  it  la 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  awftil  lot  of 
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other  kinds  of  civil  rights  groups  and  poverty 
groups  to  try  to  perpetuate  the  Head  BXxrt, 
the  poverty  kind  of  program.  I  feel  very 
strongly  and  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  that  is  a  mistake  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  children.  As  Dorothy  says,  all 
the  children  who  live  in  welfare  hotels  axe 
going  to  learn  from  each  other  is  more  about 
welfare  hotels.  We've  got  to  get  all  children 
In  there.  It  Is  Just  as  Important  for  a  middle 
class  child  to  learn  from  a  welfare  child  as 
vice  versa.  If  not  more  so.  And  It  is  Just 
as  Important  that  all  children  learn  together 
and  grow  together.  And  the  one  thing  that  1 
am  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  Con- 
gress Is  get  through  the  Idea  that  this  Is  a 
right  for  all  children. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  it  that  I  have 
to  say  it  all  the  time  and  I  begin  to  feel 
as  though  I  am  making  an  obvious  point. 
But  too  many  people  are  overlooking  that 
and  there  is  too  much  of  a  chance  that 
unless  we  are  extremely  cautious,  particularly 
in  this  administration,  that  we  are  going 
to  end  up  with  another  poverty  program 
which  is  not  going  to  work. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  de- 
livery systems  and  how  if  we  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  southern  states  are  likely  to 
be  a  big  problem  If  we  give  the  states  an 
enormous  amount  of  power  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  southern  states.  We  then  get  into 
more  complicated  questions  of  how  the 
delivery  system  should  work  out.  And  our 
feeling  is  that  this  has  got  to  be  commu- 
nity control  without  any  question  at  all, 
parent  control,  and  that  this  can  be  done 
In  national  legislation. 

This  U  something  that  all  of  the  groups 
concerned  with  child  care  feel  very  strongly 
about.  I  am  worried.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  the  most,  the  thing  that  I  have  to  keep 
on  reiterating  is  that  if  we  don't  work  to- 
gether and  If  the  civil  rights  groups  and 
the  groups  that  represent  primarily  the  black 
constituency  in  this  country  dont  realize 
that  what  we  want  Is  economic  Integration 
and  racial  integration  for  all  children  that 
we  are  going  to  perpetuate  something  that 
the  public  schools  have  made  a  mess  out  of. 
And  everything  has  gone  wrong  as  a  result 
of  this  concern  for  an  emphasis  on  the  pov- 
erty groups.  It  doesn't  mean,  and  I  should 
make  this  clestf ,  that  parents  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  child  care  centers  should  not  pay. 
I  believe  in  a  sliding  scale  approach  and  I 
believe  that  cotild  be  worked  out  and  has 
been  worked  out  In  a  draft  bill  that  we  are 
working  on  in  this  coalition.  But  that  does 
not   preclude   the   fact   that   the   facilities 
that   exist  have  got  to  be  made  available 
for  all  children  even  though  there  may  be 
some  poor  children  who  wont  be  able  to 
get  in  because  there  will  be  some  middle 
class  children  who  will  be  let  in.  NOW  Is  not 
a  middle  class  group.  We  don't  Just  repre- 
sent middle  class  women.  We  are  talking 
about  children  now  because  we  feel  that's 
the  only  way  to  talk  for  women.  And  when 
we  talk  about  children  we  mean  for  everyone 
and  we  don't  mean  another   poverty   pro- 
gram. With  that,  I  will  close  because  that's 
where  It's  at  right  now. 

The  DAT  Cake  and  Child  Devilopmint 

Council  of  Amxbica,  Inc. 

(Statement  by  Erlka  E.  Streuer,  Special 

Assistant  for  Public  Affairs) 

Miss  Stbeueb.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  laefore  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  national  need  for  quality  child  care 
services  in  the  United  States.  I  represent  the 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council  of 
America,  a  national,  voluntary  citizens'  or- 
ganization formed  to  promote  public  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  child  oare.  Our  member- 
ship is  composed  of  local  citizen  groups  and 
lay  and  professional  leaders  throughout  the 
country  who  share  our  ooncems,  and  our 
commitment  to  universally  avaaable  child 
care. 
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The  need  lor  24  hour  child  care,  the  focus 
of  yovur  hearings  today,  is  an  Issue  which  has 
been  almost  completely  overlooked.  Twenty- 
four  hour  day  care  is  often  dismissed  as  a 
frivolous  demand.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Twenty-four  hour  day  care, 
which  could  also  be  called  night  care,  Is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  thousands  of 
mothers  v^o  work  nights. 

The  lack  of  quality  child  care  for  the 
children  of  all  wtM'klng  mothers  is  so  great 
as  to  be  of  crisis  proportions  throughout  the 
country.  And  of  the  groups  of  working 
mothers,  women  who  work  nights  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  In  securing  care  for  their 
children.  If  one  may  generalise,  their  handi- 
cap is  dual.  While  It  Is  dllBeult  to  find  a 
good  care  situation  for  a  child  during  the 
day.  It  Is  doubly  and  triply  difficult  at  night. 
While  some  day  care  centers  are  available 
during  the  day  and  some  excellent  caretakers 
can  be  hired  for  daytime  hours,  both  are 
almost  Impossible  to  obtain  at  night. 

Centers  which  serve  children  at  night  are 
virtually  nonexistent.  The  only  ones  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  our  organiza- 
tion are  an  experimental  program  in  Las 
Vegas  in  which  the  children  are  put  on  the 
same  schedule  as  their  parents  who  work  in 
the  nightclubs  and  two  programs  which  are 
m  the  planning  stage  here  in  New  York  at 
two  Industrial  parks.  On  top  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  night  care,  these  mothers  are 
among  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  the 
price  of  quality  care.  The  jobs  which  women 
hold  nights  such  as  Janltresses,  waitresses 
and  factory  workers  on  the  night  shift,  not 
to  mention  nurses,  are  among  the  lowest  paid 
Jobs  in  o\u'  economy. 

I  beUeve  that  in  the  area  of  day  care  we 
have  another  case  of  a  syndrome  I  like  to 
refer  to  as  American  split  thinking.  We  be- 
lieve in  motherhood,  defined  as  "mother's 
place  is  in  the  home,"  while  at  the  same 
time  we  believe  that  people  should  work  to 
maintain  economic  self  sufficiency.  We  have 
yet  to  put  the  two  together  and  realize  that 
many  good  mothers  must  work  to  support 
their  children  and  maintain  economic  Inde- 
pendence. Thus,  some  of  our  best-known 
leaders  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  con- 
tinue to  espouse  the  view  that  every  good 
mother  should  stay  at  home,  totally  Ignoring 
the  millions  of  mothers  who  must  and  do 
work. 

The  thought  processes  Involved  are  highly 
complex  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  lay 
person  to  analyze.  Somehow,  however,  the 
end  result  of  our  tv<"'^<"g  seems  to  be  that 
if  we  deny  that  mothers  are  working,  the 
problem  of  how  to  adequately  care  for  their 
children  will  go  away.  A  harsher  point  of 
view  would  say  that  we  believe  It  is  only  the 
"bad"  mother  who  chooses  to  work  and  If  she 
makes  that  choice,  she  shoxild  be  punished. 
It  is  her  responfiibillty  to  make  arrange- 
ments. The  community  has  neither  an  In- 
terest In  nor  a  responsibility  to  her  and  her 
child. 

Let  us  be  sure  of  one  thing:  almost  all 
mothers  who  work  do  so  for  economic  rea- 
sons. The  Department  of  Labor  has  lotind 
that  "for  the  great  majority  of  working  wom- 
en with  yotmg  children,  economic  need  is 
the  most  compelling  reason.  This  need.  In 
large  measure,  is  determined  by  ths  hus- 
band's earnings,  and  the  regularity  of  his 
employment.  The  higher  his  earnings,  and 
the  greater  the  security  afforded  by  his  Job, 
the  less  likely  the  wife  Is  to  work."  Basic 
statistics  rapidly  make  this  argument  Irre- 
futable: In  March  1969,  11.6  million  mothers 
with  children  under  18  years  of  age  were 
working.  Of  these,  7.4  million  had  children 
6  to  17  years  of  age,  2.1  million  had  children 
3  to  5  years  of  age.  and  another  3.1  million 
had  chUdren  tmder  3  years  of  age. 

Looking  at  theee  11.6  mlUion  working 
mothers  from  an  economic  need  point  o* 
view,  one  finds  that  fully  2.7  million  were  the 
heads  of  their  families,  2.2  milUon  bad  bus- 
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bands  whose  Incomes  were  less  than  tS.OOu, 
and  an  addlttooal  2  9  million  had  busban^ 
wboae  incomes  fell  between  (3,000  and  (6.000. 
In  ^  of  all  families  where  both  husband  aqd 
wife  worked,  tiie  husband's  income  was  lees 
than  tS.OOO.  These  are  very  dreary  statistics 
wben  one  considers  that  this  Is  still  $1,7^ 
short  of  the  minimum  family  budget  as  d^* 
fined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  addition,  oce  must  also  oonalder  thut 
the  Income  levels  of  women  are  excepUoit- 
ally  low.  The  average  yearly  salary  of  a  white 
woman  is  presently  around  $4,000  and  of  a 
black  woman,  $3,000.  Putting  these  salary 
figures  together  wltti  the  costs  of  quality 
child  care  programs,  one  rapidly  reallsea  thfit 
without  a  public  subsidy,  quality  child  car« 
la  within  the  financial  reach  of  only  the  most 
privileged.  A  minimal  eetlmate  on  the  cost 
of  a  full  day,  full  year  program  Is  arouAd 
•3,000  per  child  and  ranges  upward  to  arou>d 
$3300. 

Present  Federal  programs  are,  however,  tp- 
tally  Inadequate  to  meet  even  a  fraction  pf 
the  need.  There  Is  a  mytli  which  has  built 
up  around  Washington  that  there  are  soaie 
61  programs  which  support  day  care.  Tlils 
Is  true  only  If  one  interprets  the  law  In  ^ts 
broadest  terms,  divides  one  program  nifU) 
multiple  components  and  conjures  up  a  nil - 
rage  of  pooslble  UAes  to  be  made  of  prograi^ 
created  for  quite  another  purpose.  In  actual 
fact,  I  would  say  there  are  two  basic  prograQis 
which  support  child  care  services:  Title  fV 
A  of  the  Social  Security  Act  wtilch  authcr- 
Ixes  day  care  as  a  supportive  service  to  poor 
families  recelvlngr  Aid  to  Families  with  rte- 
pendent  Children  and  the  second  Is  Heful 
Start.  Both  of  these  programs  are  geared  oaly 
to  the  very  poor.  Combined,  they  served  ap- 
proximately 249,000  children  In  1970.  '^et 
there  are  between  three  and  four  million 
children  In  this  oduntry  living  In  poverty., 

A  hopeful  sign  over  the  last  five  years  bias 
been  an  Increasing  interest  In  and  oompoe- 
henslon  of  the  need  ttxr  child  care  on  the 
part  of  members  of  Congress.  The  last  mIs- 
Blon  of  Congress  saw  five  major  propostls 
dealing  with  the  provision  of  day  care  and 
early  childhood  development  services  Int^o- 
duoed.  Most  were  sttU  geeired  exclusively  ito 
the  poor.  None  would  have  provided  a4e- 
quate  resources.  None  paaaed. 

At  least  as  many  proposals  have  alreejdy 
been  Introduced  In  this  new  session  of  Can- 
greee  and  more  are  yet  to  come.  We.  at  She 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Couiicll 
of  America,  are  hopeful  that  a  major  pi^e 
of  legislation  will  pass  during  this  sessien. 
We  believe  that  such  legislation  will  dedne 
the  bade  structure  of  a  new  social  Institu- 
tion and  this  structitre  will  remain  with  us. 
Therefore,  the  contents  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation become  of  utmost  Importance. 

I  believe  there  are  four  major  Issues  which 
the  consumers  of  child  care  must  be  awfire 
of  and  must  take  stands  on.  These  four  jls- 
BUea  are:  appropriations  levels,  parent/c«|n- 
munlty  control,  priority  for  service,  ajnd 
quality  of  service.  Each  proposal  attem)>ts 
to  deal  with  each  of  these  questions.  WUlle 
there  Is,  perhaps,  no  one  right  way  of  doing 
anything,  whatever  way  is  chosen  must.  In 
our  view,  provide  very  specific  outcomes.  | 

To  date,  no  proposal  has  been  introduced 
wblcb  would  provide  adequate  reeouroes  to 
meet  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  need.  The 
most  ambitious  proposals  call  for  $2  billion 
and  $4  billion  per  year.  On  the  surface,  tbla 
might  sound  like  a  great  deal  of  money.  But 
that  Is  only  because  we  contrast  It  with  the 
present  •400-$500  million  being  spent.  We  are 
too  used  to  thinking  small.  Contrast  it  in- 
stead with  the  $70  odd  bUllon  we  Bp«nd 
annually  on  defense  and  12  billion  sounds 
like  pin  money. 

Let  us  look  instead  at  what  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  with  $2  billion.  Assuming  a 
conservative  annual  cost  of  $2,000  per  child 
per  year,  we  could  serve  1,000,000  children 
across  the  ootintry.  There  are,  however,  an 
estlmatad  3-4  million  children  under  5  IMng 
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In  pKjverty.  There  are  an  estimated  5  million 
children  under  5  whose  mothers  work.  The 
2.7  million  working  female  heads  of  families 
alone  have  3.6  mllUon  children.  There  are 
additional  millions  of  school  age  children 
whose  mothers  work.  Is  a  five,  six  ttnd  seven 
year  old  child  mature  enough  to  care  for 
himself  at  home  while  his  mother  is  at  work? 
We  would  suggest  emphatically  NO.  While 
an  accurate  estimate  of  necessary  resources 
will  not  be  available  until  we  know  exactly 
how  many  children  need  what  kind  of  care 
and  better  cost  figures  are  available,  a  better 
gTieee  at  necessary  appropriations  levels  Is 
around  $30  billion. 

Any  system  which  Is  devised  for  provid- 
ing child  care  services  must  insure  parents 
a  decisive  role  in  the  planning,  operation  and 
evaluation  of  programs  In  which  their  chil- 
dren participate.  The  parents  and  the  com- 
munity should  decide  what  types  of  programs 
they  want  for  their  children,  what  the  goals 
of  these  programs  shall  be  and  what  the 
curriculum  shall  be.  In  too  many  programs 
we  have  been  told  what  is  best  for  us.  what 
we  shall  have.  We  would  submit  that  parents 
and  the  community  are  in  the  best  position 
to  assess  their  own  needs  and  make  de- 
cisions based  on  that  assessment.  A  delivery 
system  which  Is  structured  from  the  top  ad- 
ministrative level  down  rather  than  from 
the  community  up  will  make  parent  and 
cooununlty  control  impossible. 

While  we  are  building  a  university  avail- 
able system,  some  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  as  to  who  shall  be  served  first  while 
services  and  facilities  are  limited.  At  the 
same  time,  a  system  which  builds  an  Inte- 
grated program,  racially,  economically  and 
culturally,  must  be  provided.  We  woxild 
argue  that  first  priority  for  publicly  sub- 
sidized services  must  go  to  the  poor,  defined 
realistically,  and  to  single  parent  families  and 
children  of  mothers  who  must  work  for 
economic  reasons.  These  are  the  groups 
which  most  desperately  need  child  care. 

Finally,  we  must  Insist  on  quality  child 
care.  Too  many  studies  have  proven  that  the 
first  five  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  most 
important  in  his  development.  Jerome  Brun- 
er  has  shown  that  over  half  of  a  child's 
intellectual  growth  occurs  before  he  is  five 
years  old.  Other  studies  have  proven  that 
very  young  children  need  Intense  individual- 
ized care  for  their  emotional,  social  and  In- 
tellectual development.  We  can  no  longer 
allow  most  of  a  child's  waking  hours  to  be 
wasted  in  a  dismal  situation  In  which  he  is 
physically  safe,  but  mentally  and  emotion- 
ally starved.  We  must  insist  on  educational, 
nutritional,  medical  and  social  components 
in  all  of  our  programs  tmd  we  must  Insist 
that  enough  qualified  personnel  is  available 
to  assure  Individualized  care  to  each  child. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  essential  ele- 
ments of  any  bill.  When  a  bill  which  en- 
compasses these  elements  is  introduced,  it  Is 
our  hope  that  everyone  in  need  of  child  care 
and  aware  of  others'  needs  will  band  togeth- 
er to  support  that  bill. 

Statement  bt  Oowohkssmaw  William  F.  Rtak 

Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
banned  discrimination  In  employment  based 
on  sex. 

Yet  job  ea.uallty  still  remains  a  myth. 

The  various  forms  of  discrimination  com- 
monly practiced  against  women  In  employ- 
ment have  been  far  too  well  documented  to 
need  detailing  here.  I  believe  it  is  sufDclent 
to  note  that  women  receive  less  pay  for  the 
same  work  and  lower  annual  salaries  than 
men:  that  women  have  very  little  opportu- 
nity for  promotion;  that  few  women  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  professions  or  ex- 
ecutive positions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
shocking  facts  is  that  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a  corporation 
could  refuse  to  employ  a  woman  because  she 
had  preschool  children. 

There  are  more  than  26  million  pre-school 
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children  In  this  country,  and  while  there  are 
over  4  million  children  under  6  whose  mothers 
work,  there  are  less  than  700,000  licensed  day 
care  center  slots  In  the  Nation.  This  situation 
Is  Intolerable. 

The  Federal  government  must  play  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  establishment  of  commtmlty 
controlled,  day  (and  night)  care  centers  for 
children  of  families  of  all  social  and  economic 
backgrounds. 

Day  care  must  be  considerably  more  than 
merely  custodial  or  a  babysitting  service.  In 
order  to  be  a  remotely  adequate  program  it 
must  be  aimed  at  the  developmental  needs 
of  the  children.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
feel  that  anyone  can  take  care  of  small  chil- 
dren, that  the  process  of  providing  for  the 
needs  of  young  children  Is  something  that 
does  not  require  professional  skill  or  ade- 
quate support  or  backup.  The  educational, 
nutritional  and  social  service  elements  of 
child  care  programs  must  be  given  the  most 
strenuous  emphasis. 

We  must  provide  the  funds  for  a  full  range 
of  child  care  programs  and  services  designed 
to  promote  the  Intellectual,  social,  emotional 
and  physical  growth  of  children.  We  must 
provide  full-time,  part-time,  day,  night.  In- 
termittent and  other  services — all  on  the 
basis  of  quality  and  all  available  as  the  right 
of  every  family. 

Although  the  government  must  take  the 
lead  In  providing  child  care  services,  we  must 
not  Ignore  the  contribution  which  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  and  must  make.  Industry, 
business,  labor,  employee  and  labor-manage- 
ment organizations  should  contribute  to 
community  programs  and  provide  quality  fa- 
cilities at  or  near  a  place  of  business  In  the 
context  of  total  community  olans.  The  right 
of  the  family  to  child  care  can  be  effectively 
exercised  only  by  direction  at  the  community 
level  where  comprehensive  services  can  be 
provided,  parents  can  be  totally  Involved  and 
programs  can  be  consolidated.  Integrated  and 
coordinated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  hearing  will  bring 
the  goal  of  universal  child  care  much  closer 
to  reality. 

Statxmxnt  of  Conoressman  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo 

I  am  pleased  to  present  this  statement  in 
support  of  more  comprehensive  child  care 
prograjns  and  the  need  for  24  hour  child  care 
facilities  In  our  city.  First,  permit  me  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague  who  is 
conducting  these  Important  hearings.  Repre- 
sentative Bella  Abzug  has  once  again  shown 
her  deep  ooncem  and  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  our  city  and  other  large  cities  across 
the  nation. 

The  subject  of  child  care  is  one  which  re- 
quires greater  public  understanding  and  new 
approaches  by  those  in  public  office  at  all 
levels.  We  In  the  Congress  must  recognize 
that  child  care  facilities  are  not  Just  another 
series  of  structures  to  be  financed  by  public 
fTinds  or  to  be  used  as  a  glnomick  to  force 
welfare  mothers  to  find  employment.  Child 
care  Is  not  a  subject  limited  to  mortar  and 
bricks  nor  Is  It  a  problem  faced  only  by 
welfare  recipients. 

One  of  the  problems  being  discussed  here 
today  is  the  question  of  child  care  for  the 
children  of  mothers  who  work  at  night.  This 
Is  an  Important  subject  and  one  which 
should  be  aired  and  brought  to  light.  The 
witnesses  who  are  testifying  at  these  hesr- 
Ings  Include  Federal  employees  from  the 
Postal  Service  and  other  workers  who  per- 
form services  vital  to  the  residents  of  this 
city,  such  as  telephone  operators.  Their  serv- 
ices are  needed  by  this  city  during  evening 
and  early  morning  hours,  yet  our  child  care 
services  are  geared  to  serve  those  persons 
who  work  during  the  day. 

The  demands  of  our  city  for  service  should 
be  matched  fairly  and  equitably  by  ova  will- 
ingness to  provide  services  demanded  by 
those  who  receive  service.  I  support  efforts  to 
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provide  24  hour  child  care  services  for  that 
i^MSon  and  because  I  believe  to  turn  our 
back  on  those  who  work  at  night  la  diaciim- 

Inatory. 

I  believe  we  must  also  provide  Incentives 
for  families  to  use  the  method  of  child  oars 
best  suited  for  their  own  situation — ^whether 
It  be  In  tbe  home  or  at  a  child  care  center. 
In  order  to  help  provide  that  Incentive  I 
have  this  past  week  ooeponsored  legUlatlon 
to  Increase  the  maximum  income  tax  de- 
duction for  child  care  expenses  fro«n  $600 
for  one  child  or  $900  for  two  or  more  chil- 
dren to  a  more  realistic  amount  of  $1000  for 
one  child  or  $1600  for  two  or  more  children. 
It  is  time  to  update  our  tax  deductions  to 
include  money  spent  for  human  needs  siich 
as  child  care  Instead  of  only  those  directly 
related  to  business  such  as  entertainment. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other  changes 
In  our  child  care  programs  which  must  be 
juade  and  new,  perhaps,  experimental  pro- 
grams tested  before  we  can  take  pride  In  our 
nation's  child  care  services.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  am  anxious  to  hear  suggestions 
for  new  directions  in  these  efforts  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  am  reedy  to  vote  to  provide  ade- 
quate fimds  to  Implement  existing  programs 
and  any  new  legislation  enacted  into  law. 

Hearings  like  these  will  produce  those  new 
approaches  to  child  care.  Then  the  re^wnsi- 
blllty  lies  with  your  elected  officials  at  local, 
state  and  federal  levels  to  translate  those 
new  ^jproaches  Into  new  legislation  and  to 
tack  those  ideas  with  meaningful  programs. 


THE  CLEAN  TEENS— A  NEW  WAY  TO 
THINK  AND  TO  LIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  TXNNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  generation  of  Americans 
searches  for  the  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving our  standards,  our  values,  and 
the  quality  of  life.  This  has  been  so  since 
the  days  of  our  pioneering  forebearers; 
it  is  true  today.  Hopefully  it  will  be  the 
pattern  of  youth  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. I  have  seen  no  better  examples 
of  the  idealism  of  today's  youth  than  by 
the  work  of  an  organization  in  Dickson, 
Tenn.,  which  is  known  as  and  well  de- 
serves the  title  of  "The  Clean  Teens  of 
Tennessee." 

The  objective  of  the  Clean  Teens  is  to 
Join  teenagers  together  to  learn  more,  do 
more,  and  teach  more  about  the  environ- 
mental protection  of  society.  This  orga- 
nization may  still  be  small  in  numbers, 
but  its  concept  is  broad  and  visionary, 
thanks  to  its  founder,  Mr.  J.  Padgett 
Kelly,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  char- 
ter members  whose  names  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  as  a  matter  of  historical 
achievement.  The  Clean  Teens  believe  we 
must  look  at  our  environment  from  all 
aspects  of  life  whether  they  be  moral, 
religious,  economic,  ethical,  biological,  or 
chemical.  They  believe  they  must  enlist 
the  support  of  their  parents,  business- 
men, and  community  leaders. 

The  Clean  Teens  have  already  been 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  and  I  feel  as- 
sured their  successes  will  beget  future 
success.  I  include  an  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord from  the  Tennessee  Conservationist 
entiued  "The  Clean  Teens"  by  Oed  Petit 
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The  list  of  charter  members  and  the 
article  follows: 

Charter  Memi«r.s  of  the  Clean  Teens 

Sue  Robinson,  Jenny  Martin,  Linda  Har- 
ris, Debbie  Lannom,  Jeffrey  Tipton,  John 
Buttrey,  Johnny  Noland,  Debbie  Webster, 
Connie  Parker,  Debbie  Bain,  Debbie  Ollmer, 
Dan  Walker.  Oary  Cathey,  Jimmy  Christy, 
Karen  Weaver,  Donald  Miller,  Mickey  Tld- 
well.  Sonny  Wllmoth,  CamlUe  Weaver, 
Donnle  Parker,  Susan  Nestor,  and  Gay 
Baker. 

Cindy  Gtasklus,  Donna  Taylor,  Teddy  Hri- 
berg,  Anita  Baggett,  Bob  Cherry.  Lajry 
Richardson,  David  Gray,  Arlene  Cathey, 
Debbie  Trew,  Linda  Duke,  Paula  Carrothers, 
Phil  Russell,  Jim  Coleman,  Mike  CoUlne, 
BeUnda  Powws,  Norman  Daniel,  Chxls 
Wright,  Linda  Pussell,  Steve  Montgomery, 
Jimmy  Hill,  Doug  Field,  and  Martha  Ann 
Kunzleman. 

Tax  Clean  Tzxmb 
(By  Oed  Pettt) 

A  yoimg  high  school  Biology  teacher  In 
Dickson,  Tennessee,  free  enough  to  get  In- 
volved In  the  environmental  battle,  saw  a 
need.  J.  Padgett  Kelly,  who  holds  an  MBC 
In  Biology,  believes  that  environmental  bi- 
ology should  be  a  required  subject  In  all 
schools.  He  did  something  positive,  and  In 
the  fall  of  1968  he  began  weaving  environ- 
ment, ecology,  ecosystems,  food  webbs,  defo- 
Uation,  air  poUutlon,  pesticide.  Indicators, 
BoUd  wastes,  survival,  and  a  lot  of  other 
new  topics  Into  his  high  school  biology  lec- 
tures. His  sophomore  biology  students  were 
stimulated  by  these  topics  but  In  time  they 
felt  helpless  as  they  began  to  realize  their 
own  environment  was  being  made  potentially 
uninhabitable  by  leaps,  bounds,  smokestacks, 
drainage  ditches,  pollution  permits,  passlve- 
ness,  permissive  courts,  second  best  waste 
treatment,  and  many  other  ways. 

By  Aprtl  of  1970  Kelly  was  in  his  second 
year  of  teaching;  fellow  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  Dickson  wanted  to  do  more,  so  the 
clean  teens  of  Tennessee  became  a  reality. 
A  charter  was  drawn  up.  It  calls  for  Joining 
teenagers  together  In  a  statewide  organiza- 
tion bent  on  learning  more  about  their  to- 
tal environment;  subsequently  Involving  and 
teaching  others;  learning  by  experience  and 
then  teaching  others  by  their  example  as  to 
how  to  get  It  done.  The  scope  of  their  to- 
tal environment  Involves  all  phases  of  life 
wbether  they  be  moral,  religious,  economic, 
ethical,  biological,  chemical  or  other — so  it 
Is  the  fullest  scope  of  human  environment 
to  which  these  young  adults  are  addressing 
themselves. 

Their  progress  as  an  Infant  organisation, 
numbering  approximately  100.  was  slow. 
They  kept  studying  and  learning,  but  they 
began  writing  letters  pro  and  con  to  various 
officials  and  agencies;  they  factually  stimu- 
lated and  awakened  to  varying  degrees,  par- 
ents, business  and  oommunty  leaders,  as  well 
as  fellow  students  and  neighbors;  they 
iirged  store  owners  to  stock  merchandise 
packaged  In  re-usable  containers;  they  took 
field  tripe  to  look  at  and  sample  polluted 
water;  they  counted  dead  fish  resulting  from 
a  nearby  pollution  kill;  they  Invited  guest 
speakers  to  help  them  get  the  total  picture. 

A  bond  Iseue  was  passed  In  Dickson  to  fi- 
nance a  needed  sewerage  treatment  plant 
and  the  group  wondered  If  they  had  really 
had  some  bearing  on  this  decision.  They 
achieved  some  local  and  statewide  newspa- 
per coverage;  they  planned  and  held  their 
first  annual  Apnlled  Environmental  Study 
weekend  at  Nathan  Bedford  Forest  State  Park 
on  Kentucky  Reservoir,  at  Eva.  Tennessee. 
There  they  discovered  some  people  really  did 
care;  that  they  cared  enough  to  help  them 
better  equip  themselves  to  both  answer,  and 
pose  environmental  questions. 

They  received  help  from  the  National  Wild- 
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life  Federation;  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 
The  Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation; 
The  Dickson  Sportsmans'  Club;  many  par- 
ents and  local  people  and  personnel  of  the 
Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  For 
three  days  they  talked,  learned,  experienced, 
questioned  and  lived  ecolog^y,  economics,  en- 
vironment and  survival.  They  heard  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest  Park  Superintendent  Paul 
Reltz  recount  some  of  the  history  behind 
the  enviroiunent  they  were  visiting;  Dr.  Ted 
James,  a  dynamic  young  ecologist  from  U.T. 
Martm  explained  some  of  the  delicate  checks 
and  balances  existing  In  our  environment; 
Mac  Prlchard,  Tennessee  Department  of 
Conservation  Naturalist,  pictorially  explained 
the  progressive  misuse  of  Tennessee  re- 
sources; Dr.  Raymond  Decollbus,  Dupont 
chemist,  taught  them  about  the  physical  na- 
ture and  limitations  of  water;  Richard  Abels, 
Dupont  waste  treatment  engineer,  explained 
primary,  secondary,  tertiary  and  re-use  treat- 
ment to  them.  He  told  them  the  days  of  Dilu- 
Treatment  are  on  their  way  out,  and  that  to- 
tal re-use  and/or  100%  treatment  must  be 
made  a  reality;  Harry  O'Donnell.  director  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation's  Division  of 
Information  and  Tourist  Promotion  told  the 
group  tourism  was  now  Tennessee's  single 
largest  money  making  industry — that  it  gen- 
erated over  1/6  of  the  state's  total  retail  busi- 
ness In  1969  and  that  over  20,000  businesses 
and  100,000  Tennesseans  were  directly  in- 
volved In  the  tourist  business.  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  biologists,  John  R.  Conder 
and  this  author  led  the  group  on  an  applied 
limnology  (fresh  water  ecology)  field  trip  to 
the  edge  of  Kentucky  Reservoir  where  the 
group  took  their  own  samples  and  were 
shown  factual  evidence  of  some  of  the  pollu- 
tion problems  there.  They  were  led  In  early 
morning  nature  appreciation  walks  along 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  Park  nature  trails. 

Dr.  Hunter  Hancock,  Chairman  of  the  Biol- 
ogy Department  at  Murray  State  University, 
Murray.  Kentucky,  a  veteran  pollution  fight- 
er, encouraged  the  group  to  keep  striving, 
and  advised  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
help  change  man's  attitude  toward  his  own 
environment  In  these  days  of  supposed 
plenty.  He  advised  the  youth  If  they  contin- 
ued their  learning  ways  they  would  be  better 
equipped  to  be  our  environmental  reform 
leaders. 

On  Sunday.  In  a  non-sectarian  serrloe  In 
God's  first  cathedral-the  outdoors,  the  group 
was  led  In  prayer  by  one  of  their  volunteer 
adult  leaders.  Judge  WUllam  Fields.  The 
message — that  God  did  not  Intend  for  us 
to  misuse  our  natural  resources  anymore 
than  he  Intended  for  us  to  misuse  our  Uvea, 
bodies,  and  fellowmen — came  through  quite 
clearly. 

The  Clean  Teens  of  Tennessee  are  growing 
at  their  own  chosen  rate.  They  stayed  active 
all  summer,  meeting  with  various  groups 
such  as  Four  H  and  Boy  Scouts;  delivering 
their  message  of  concern.  They  have  already 
done  a  lot.  but  their  continued  effectiveness 
and  ability  to  sustain  themselves  financially 
stUl  bothers  them,  because  at  a  relatively 
early  stage  In  life  they  are  learning  that  too 
few  people  really  care  enough  to  help  I 

Their  membership  has  voted  in  a  dues  sys- 
tem and  Is  striving  to  gain  statewide  afiUlata 
members.  But.  they  are  continulr.g  to  be 
selective.  Kelly,  no  doubt,  has  a  new  group 
of  sophomores,  but  the  veteran  junior  and 
senior  Clean  Teens  are  still  there  doing  their 
level  best  in  everyday  life  to  make  this  a 
truly  better  state  and  world  to  live  In. 

The  Clean  Teens  of  Tennessee,  with  a  little 
help,  and  encouragement  from  all  of  us,  can 
grow  as  an  organization  to  work  for,  and 
with  us.  to  make  our  world  better.  I  urge 
any  of  you  whether  you  be  principals,  teach- 
ers, students,  garden  club  members,  com- 
munity leaders,  sportsmen,  or  just  plain 
citizens,  to  invite  these  young  adults  to  your 
area  and  listen  to  their  message.  They  can 
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help  aJl  of  ufl  become  better  American*^  If 
you  don't  believe  me.  I  chaUenge  you  to 
write  and  invite  them.  They  can  be  reached 
at.  The  Clean  Teena  of  Tennesaee.  P.O.  ^x 
806,  Dickson,  Tennessee  37066. 


A  PTT.T.  TO  PROMOTE  PAIR  CC^- 
PETmON  BY  PROHIBrnNQ  UN- 
FAIR PRICING  PRACTICES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  if  they  prove  their  cases,  treble  dam- 
ages would  be  paid  by  the  offending 
party. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  it  is  my  intent 
to  strengthen  our  antitrust  law  to  pro- 
hibit unfair  pricing  policies.  There  are 
no  better  policemen  to  enforce  this  pro- 
liibition  than  the  injured  parties,  and 
this  bill  gives  them  the  power  to  do  so. 


May  18,  1971 


May  18,  1971 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE$ 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 


REPRESENTATIVE  MURPHY  CITES 
EXCESSIVE  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS  BORNE  BY  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pm 
today  introducing  legislation  to  am^d 
the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  prohibit  sales  below  cost  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  those  In- 
troduced earlier  this  year  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  Congress- 
man Joe  Evins,  and  by  Senator  John 
Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Seqate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affgdrs 
Committee. 

Under  present  law,  small  businessihen 
and  local  industries  are  powerless  to  ilro- 
tect  themselves  against  predatory  priding 
policies  of  conglomerate  companies. 
These  large  companies,  which  sell 
enormous  quantities  of  many  diffeifent 
items,  can  afford  to  lower  prices  bdlow 
cost  on  selected  staples,  such  as  niilk. 
bread  and  meats,  and  thereby  pressure 
small  businessmen  to  do  the  same  or  ^ose 
business. 

While  the  individual  consumer  might 
benefit  in  the  short  nm  from  this  sitjua- 
tion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if 
these  small  competitors  are  forced  oilt  of 
business  by  these  tactics,  big  concerns 
will  be  free  from  competition  to  set] fu- 
ture prices  on  these  and  other  item^  at 
whatever  level  they  please. 

We  have  already  seen  the  irrevoclible 
damage  to  our  diversified  free  enterprise 
system  which  can  result  from  the  steady 
march  to  conglomerates  and  the  us^  of 
unfair  pricing  policies.  There  are  today, 
for  example,  only  about  one-tentl^  as 
many  Independent  dairies  aoid  indep^d- 
ent  bakers  in  our  country*  sis  there  if  ere 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Americans  are  beginning  to  awakeh  to 
the  drabness  which  can  come  with  non- 
competitive bigness  and  sameness.  We 
must  provide  independent  business  and 
local  industries  the  opportunity  to)  re- 
store a  fresh  diversity  to  our  market- 
place. To  do  this,  these  entrepreneurs  do 
not  need  special  favors  and  laws,  "^hey 
do  require,  however,  fair  access  to  i  the 
market  based  on  the  merits  of  their 
products  and  services.  I 

My  bill  would  go  a  long  way  in  provid- 
ing the  protection  these  businessfnen 
need.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  prices  wliich 
are  below  cost,  as  interpreted  by  j  the 
courts  in  prior  cases,  whenever  tfese 
lower  prices  are  used  with  the  intent  to 
destroy  competition  or  eliminate  a  com- 
petitor. It  would  give  small  businessmen 
themselves  the  power  to  initiate  civil 
court  action  to  halt  such  pricing  polifcies. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNXSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noted  with  interest  a  speech  made  by 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mxtrpht),  before 
the  U.S.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  on 
April  28  last. 

His  statement  concerns  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  providing  for  a  reduction 
in  the  excessive  shipping  and  related 
transportation  costs  which  small  busi- 
ness is  forced  to  pay  for  the  shipment  of 
small  quantities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  a  committee  devoted 
to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
interests  of  small  business,  I  feel  that 
Congressman  Mtirpht's  stat«nent  is  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  place  the  address 
in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  John  M.  Murpht 

I  would  like  to  open  by  remarks  with  a 
prediction  that  banltruptcles  of  businesses 
this  year  will  produce  $2,000,000,000  In  ag- 
gregate losses. 

My  own  staff  studies  suggest  that  the 
proven  catastrophic  trend  of  1970  Is  even 
more  pernicious  In  1971,  and,  as  visual,  nearly 
all  commercial  failures  are  small  bustnesa 
failures. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  more  than 
200,000  small  American  businesses  have  col- 
lapsed. 

In  1970  alone,  almost  11,000  local  mer- 
chants had  to  fold  up  the  work  and  drecuns 
of  a  lifetime  becaiise  they  simply  could  not 
compete  In  an  economic  world  Increasingly 
dominated  by  corporate  giants,  conglom- 
erates,   and   ootopodan    holding    companies. 

As  In  most  things,  the  terrible  cost  of  these 
failures  Is  borne  by  the  American  public, 
the  American  consumer.  In  the  past  15  years, 
the  liabilities  have  soared  400%  from  $620 
million  to  $2  billion. 

While  the  financial  costs  are  staggering, 
the  social  costs  are  Immeasurable.  Who  can 
gauge  the  disappointment,  the  unemploy- 
ment, the  despair  and  the  misery  which  re- 
sults from  shattered  enterprises  and  shat- 
tered lives.  Suffice  It  to  say  our  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  our  public  welfare  programs, 
our  food  stamps,  and  our  health  care  costs 
all  reflect  the  toll  of  small  business  failures. 

With  rare,  but  nevertheless  shocking  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  the  foundering  and 
floundering  Penn  Central  Railroad,  buslnew 
failures  are  the  almost  exclusive  province  of 
small  enterprises,  local  manufacturers  and 
neighborhood  retailers.  Big  business  survives 
year  after  year,  while  small  business  Is  an- 
nually decimated. 


I  have  developed  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
some  fundamental  causes  of  small  busloM* 
failures,  and  the  meastires  I  will  outline  are 
part  of  my  consumer  action  program  of 
1971.  Because  It  is  the  consumer  that  is  my 
ultimate  concern,  for,  we  must  insure  that 
the  goods  of  America  reach  him  In  a  reliable 
manner  at  a  reasonable  and  fair  cost. 

Yesterday  I  testified  before  the  House  gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  in  behalf  of 
a  bill  to  establish  a  permanent  office  of  con- 
sumer affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  have  overall  responsibility  tat 
Insuring  reliability  and  fairness  for  the  con- 
sumer. This  Office  iB  certainly  necessary  to- 
day In  America,  but  it  will  be  doomed  to 
failure  as  an  effective  agency  if  we  do  not 
simultaneously  attack  the  root  causes  of 
small  business  failures. 

Because  small  business  is  the  backbone 
of  American  business,  failures  are  most 
directly  underwritten  by  the  public  It 
serves — the  American  consumer. 

The  first  aspect  of  my  twofold  attack  Is 
the  SmaU  Shipment  Improvement  Act  of  1971 
which  I  Introduced  early  this  year.  Today  I 
am  reintroducing  this  measure  with  24  co- 
sponsors  who  have  stepped  forward  In  sup- 
porting this  program.  They  represent  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  American  public,  both  par- 
ties, and  all  regions  of  the  country.  I  am 
advised  that  additional  members  will  file 
separate  but  identical  bills. 

Transportation  accounts  for  20  percent  of 
all  goods  and  services  produced  annually,  and 
the  cost  of  any  goods  or  services  In  Amer- 
ica can  be  markedly  affected  by  the  trans- 
portation tack-on.  These  coeta  are,  of  course, 
passed  along  to  the  furthest  point  In  the  eco- 
nomic chain — the  conBumer,  and  we  know 
that  the  smaller  the  business,  the  greater 
the  unit  transportation  costs. 

Por  example,  it  costs  $15.64  to  ship  a 
single  $100  television  set  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles.  However,  up  to  500  pounds  of 
TV's  can  be  shipped  between  the  same  termi- 
nals for  $19.66  per  100  pounds,  and  quantities 
up  to  5,000  pounds  can  be  shipped  for  $11.72 
per  100  pounds.  As  you  can  clearly  see,  the 
small  appliance  dealer  has  to  forgo  up  to 
10  percent  of  his  profit  margin  to  match  the 
big  dealer's  retail  price.  In  this  light.  It  Is  a 
marvel  that  any  small  business  can  survive 
In  America  In  1971. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  failures  of 
small  business  are  owed  In  large  part — If  not 
In  toto — to  the  excessive  shipping  and  re- 
lated transportation  costs  which  the  small 
business  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  shipment  of 
small  quantities  of  freight. 

My  bUl  is  aimed  at  stopping  this  trend  In 
business  failure  by  tackling  head-on  the  im- 
falr  position  that  small  businesses  have  been 
forced  to  accept  In  the  interstate  shipment 
of  freight.  HJl.  6242  will  restore  the  small 
business  to  a  viable  position  In  the  economic 
system. 

The  small  shipment  Improvement  act  can 
be  the  cutting  edge  of  the  effort  to  make 
small  business  competitive  In  the  American 
marketplace  once  again. 

Big  business  ships  container-load,  trailer 
load,  and  rail-car-load  lots  at  substantial 
unit  savings  through  volume  movements, 
while  the  small  businessman  Is  economically 
straltjacketed  from  enjoying  similar  savings 
even  when  consolidating  his  goods  with  other 
small  shipments. 

Obviously,  small  business  cannot  handle 
full-load  movements.  However,  there  can 
and  should  be  a  method  whereby  he  can  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  efficiency  of  consoUdated 
movements  In  order  to  compete  In  business. 
His  only  hope  Is  the  utilization  of  a  middle 
man  who  can  combine  many  small  shipments 
into  large  lots. 

This  Is  where  the  small  shipment  im- 
provement act  comes  into  the  picture.  This 
legislation  will  permit  the  freight  forward- 
er— the  traditional  agent  of  the  smaU  busi- 
nessman and  the  small  shipment  customer^ 


to  negotiate  with  railroads  on  a  competitive 
basis  arrangements  for  equipment  utiliza- 
tion and  other  economic  practices  as  weU 
as  the  charges  which  forwarders  pay  for 
transportation  services.  This  will  ultimately 
provide  for  movement  of  small  quantities 
of  freight  at  reduced  unit  costs. 

This  legislation  is  not  my  Invention  alone. 
No  Indeed.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  a  study 
and  recommendation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  It  Is  supported  by 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Justice  and 
Transportation,  as  well  as  the  Pederal  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  ICC  study  was  under- 
taken at  the  direction  of  the  Hotise  commit- 
tee on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  last 
year,  and  was  aimed  at  findmg  a  method  of 
making  the  freight  forwarder  Industry  a  via- 
ble business  on  behalf  of  the  small  shipper. 

Bald  the  ICC:  "We  believe  the  Public  vHll 
benefit  from  this  type  of  legislation  through 
expander  forwarder  service  and  lotoer  rates." 

Lower  rates  for  the  shipper,  lower  prices 
for  the  consumer. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  can  ttu^  the 
tide  for  small  business  in  America.  If  we  can 
leaUgn  that  20  percent  transportation  fig- 
ure so  that  the  small  merchant  Is  less  dis- 
advantaged than  the  giant,  small  btisinese 
will  be  restored  to  a  position  of  competitive- 
ness in  the  American  marketplace. 

But  passage  of  this  legislation  alone  will 
not  be  entirely  effective  If  we  do  not  also 
attack  a  second  inequity  in  the  small  ship- 
ment business.  I.e.  the  presence  of  the  so- 
called  "non-profit"  shipping  associations. 

This  Is  the  mechanism  whereby  the  big 
business  club  bands  together  to  grab  still 
another  advantage  over  the  small  business- 
man. 

These  groups  usually  move  only  the  most 
desirable  and  profitable  shipments,  leaving 
the  undesirable  and  marginal  loads  to  the 
regiUated  carriers  who  cannot  refuse  them. 
Ihese  shipping  clubs,  which  operate  on  an 
Invitation  only  basis,  consolidate  the  lucra- 
tive loads  and  skim  the  cream  off  the  bottle, 
while  the  regulated  Industry  suffers. 

I  believe  these  exclusive  little  clubs  vio- 
late the  lnt<mt  of  the  Congress,  and  flirt  with 
a  violation  of  the  law,  and  I  am  calling  for 
immediate  executive  and  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  these  special  arrangements. 

I  am  asking  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  Justice,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  launch  an  im- 
mediate study  of  "non-profit"  shipping  as- 
sociations from  top  to  bottom,  and  to  scru- 
tinize the  transportation  syndicates  that 
have  grown  up  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  I  believe  such  a 
study  would  reveal  that  these  arrangements 
should  be  dismantled. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce Committee  should  also  study  these 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  writing  legis- 
lation to  prevent  their  operation  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  giants  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  small  businessman  and  the  American 
consumer. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  bucket  of  worms 
tipped  over  because  I  know  the  American 
public  will  come  out  ahead  when  the  smoke 
clears. 


ISRAEL'S  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIB 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday 
was  the  23d  anniversary  of  the  Repidslle 
of  Israel.  The  new  state's  independence 
was  proclaimed  on  May  14,  1948,  the  day 
that  Great  Britain  gave  up  its  mandate 
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over  Palestine.  The  first  coumtry  that 
welcomed  Israel  to  the  family  of  nations 
by  granting  it  recognition  was  the  United 
States. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  momentous  day  that 
the  people  of  Palestine  threw  off  the 
shackles  of  colonialism.  Thousands  of 
Immigrants,  who  had  suffered  persecu- 
tion in  National  Socialist  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia,  began  life  anew  in 
Israel.  Many  of  them  brought  scientific 
skills  to  add  to  the  talents  possessed  by 
the  native  population. 

The  industrious  inhabitants  of  this 
tiny  state  have  made  the  desert  blossom 
like  the  rose  and  have  labored  mightily 
to  establish  an  enduring  nation.  Un- 
fortunately, Israel  has  been  plagued 
throughout  its  existence  by  wars  and 
threats  of  war.  Its  strategic  position  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  Old  World  make 
compulsory  military  service  mandatory 
and  the  expenditure  of  over  a  third  of 
its  budget  for  defense  a  necessity 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rejoice  with  the  people 
of  Israel  as  they  observe  the  anniversary 
of  their  independence,  I  salute  them  be- 
cause of  their  material  accomplishments, 
and  I  honor  them  for  having  provided  a 
home  for  the  oppressed.  I  also  admire 
them  because  they  had  the  audacity  to 
thumb  their  noees  at  the  Bear. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  SAN  DIEGO 
COUNTY  FEDERATION  OP  REPUB- 
LICAN WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUroKKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  resolution  provided  me  by  one 
of  my  constituents.  "I^iis  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  San  Diego  County  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women's  Clubs 
on  January  11, 1971. 

Recognizing  the  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger which  the  Communist  Party  presents 
to  our  Nation  acting  in  it£  officially  rec- 
ognized capacity  as  an  agency  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  San  Diego  Federation 
of  Republican  Women's  Clubs  asks  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  be  outlawed. 

The  resolution  follows. 

Outlaw  the  CoMirDmsT  Pabtt  nt  thx 
UinTD  Statks 

Whereas,  the  Communist  Party  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  power,  and  its  members 
are  loyal  first  to  that  power,  and 

Whereas,  no  organization  whose  members 
are  disloyal  to  the  United  States  should  have 
legal  status,  and  under  no  consideration 
Should  be  permitted  to  nxn  for  any  public 
office,  to  work  In  any  defense  Industry,  nor 
m  any  school  of  elementary,  secondary  or 
higher  education,  and 

Whereas,  when  we  are,  and  have  been 
fighting  ConunuiUBts  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  are  allowing  the  dangerous  and 
unreasonable  consent;  for  Its  exlstenoe  in  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  to  give  our  courts  greater  au- 
thority, our  courageous  police  greater  as- 
surance, and  the  traitors  In  our  Coimtry 
swift  Judgment,  THEEtEPORE  BE  IT 


Resolved  That  we,  the  San  Diego  County 
Pederaition  of  Bepubllcan  Women's  Clubs, 
urge  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
OaUfomla  and  the  United  States  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
now  therefore  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  Vloe-Presldent  Agnew  and  to  our 
two  United  States  Senatora, 

Adopted  by  the  San  Diego  County  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women's  Clubs,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1071,  at  their  County  Board  Meet- 
ing, Bahla  Motor  Hotel.  San  Diego, 
California. 


INVESTIGATION  NEEDED  INTO  PAA 
HANDLING  OF  CONTROLLER  DIS- 
MISSALS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   RAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVK8 
Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  KiATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  air 
traffic  controller  "sick-out"  of  1970,  but 
the  bitterness  and  personal  tragedy  it 
has  engendered  are  still  with  us. 

Some  57  controllers  were  fired  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration;  anoth- 
er 1,800  were  suspended  for  limited  per- 
iods of  time.  Without  exception,  those 
fired  were  either  officials  or  leaders  of 
the  union  involved  in  the  sick -out. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  joined  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
PippiR)  and  a  number  of  my  other  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  resolution  which 
called  for  a  suspension  of  adverse  per- 
sonnel actions  by  the  FAA,  pending  an 
investigation  by  the  House  Commerce 
Committee.  No  action  was  taken  on  this 
resolution,  perhaps  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  57  Individuals  fired  would  have 
access  to  impartial  Justice  in  the  hearings 
and  review  machinery  within  FAA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  apparently  grave  doubt 
about  the  "Justice"  that  internal  FAA 
reviews  are  affording. 

I  have  obtained  the  transcript  of  a 
hearing  held  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
missal of  one  controller,  Mr.  Henry  Van 
Sant,  who  worked  in  the  tower  at  Hono- 
lulu International  Airport.  The  tran- 
script documents  the  fact  that  22  con- 
trollers had  been  charged  with  violations 
serious  enough  to  warrant  dismissal,  but 
these  charges  were  eventually  dropped  in 
every  case  except  Mr.  Van  Sant's.  The 
controller's  chief  explaining  why  he  had 
fired  Mr.  Van  Sant,  revealed  a  great  deal 
about  how  "Just"  the  firings  were: 

Q.  May  I  ask  why  (Van  Sant  alone  was 
fired),  Mr.  O'Hara? 

A:  Frankly  it  came  from  up  above  shall 
we  say. 

Q:  Who  was  the  man  above? 

A:  It  goes  clear  up  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  FAA. 

Q:  Mr.  John  Sehaafar  (slo)? 

A:  Yes. 

At  a  later  point,  the  chief  admits  that, 
had  he  not  received  "guidelines"  from 
FAA  headquarters,  he  would  have  sus- 
pended Mr.  Van  Sant  for  several  dasrs, 
rather  than  fire  him.  as  he  did  to  every 
other  controller  who  could  not  supply 
adequate  medical  evidence  of  illness. 
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This  hearing  record  differs  inarke<ily 
from  what  Members  of  Congress  has  be«n 
led  to  expect.  FAA  Administrator  Shafftt-, 
in  a  letter  to  me  last  year,  assured  qae 
that: 

Each  case  involving  a  proposed  dlamlatei 
(will]  be  cloeely  scrutinized  and  conaldeeed 
on  Its  individual  merits. 

Because  of  this  seeming  contradictlpn 
between  stated  policy  and  actual  expedi- 
ence, and  because  each  of  the  57  coD- 
trollers  dismissed  deserved  a  fair  hearing 
and  decision  based  on  the  evidence  pfe- 
sented,  I  am  today  reintroducing  *iy 
earlier  resolution.  I  urge  that  the  inve*i- 
gation  called  for  in  the  resolution  be 
beg\in  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  might  exercise 
some  oversight  in  what  the  evideoce 
seems  to  indicate  has  become  a  less  than 
objective  proceeding.  J 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotild 
Uke  to  include  certain  relevant  parts  of 
the  transcript  to  which  I  have  referred : 

(The  Attorney  lor  the  dismissed  Controller 
Van  Sant  Is  questioning  Mr.  O'Hara,  the  c<>n- 
troller  chief  who  actually  did  the  firing.) 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  approximately  22 
air  traffic  controllers  at  your  facility  received 
the  same  first  three  charges.  All  except  Mr. 
Van  Sant  had  Charge  2  and  its  Specifications 
dropped  against  them,  did  they  not? 

A.  Affirmative,  yea. 

Q.  And  were  you  aware  that  some  of  th«  air 
traffic  controllers  who  had  this  charge  ind 
specification  dropped  against  them  did  Hot 
report  to  their  place  of  duty,  within  24  ho|ir«, 
or  furnish  adequate  medical  proof  of  tkHr 
Ulnesa? 

A.  Tee.  I 

Q.  But  never  the  less,  you  dropped  this 
charge  and  specification  against  all  at  the 
controUers  at  your  facility  except  Mr.  Van 
Sant's. 

A.  Yes,  six. 

EXAMINATION 

By  the  hearing  offlcer 

Q.  May  I  ask  Why,  Mr.  O'Hara. 

A.  Frankly  it  came  from  up  above  shal 
say. 

Q.  Who  wu  the  man  aborve? 

A.  It  goes  clear  up  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA.  I 

Q.  Mr.  John  Schaefer?  | 

A.  Yea 

Q.  So  you  dont  know  the  reason  why  you 
were  ordered  to  drop  the  charge  as  to  the 
others? 

A.  Negative. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  Mr.  Van  Sant  was 
removed. 

A.  Because  he  was  termed  to  be  a  leadei!  [in 

PATCO]. 

Q.  Is  that  yoiir  understanding  of  the  In- 
structions from  Mr.  Schaefer? 

A.  Certainly  was. 

Q.  Therefore,  my  understanding  la  be- 
cause Mr.  Van  Sant  Is  a  leader  they  |  are 
taking  action  against  him  but  not  on  the 
other  22. 

A.  Well,  the  others — I  believe  the  ntu^ber 
Is  rtev»n — are  facing  suspensions  for  the 
number  of  days  that  they  were  absent.  ' 

Q.  How  many  charges  were  filed  against 
the  others? 

A.  Absent  without  authority. 

Q.  The  first  three  charges  the  same  aa  Mr, 
Van  Sant's? 

A.  Originally,  but  latar  dropped. 

Q.  The  second  and  third  dropped? 

A.  Afllrmatlve. 

Q.  Stxlking  against  the  VS.  Ooverniient, 
and  also  falling  to  conyjly  with  lawful  order. 

A.  Correct. 
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Q.  The  others  were  charged  with  unlawful 
absence? 

A.  Afilrmatlve. 

Q.  What  were  the  reasons  the  other  two 
[charges]  were  omitted? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Orders  from  up  above? 

A.  Yes. 


May  18,  1971 


BLUE  EARTH  COMMISSIONERS 
SUPPORT  SCS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MXNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
missioners in  Blue  Earth  Covmty,  Minn., 
have  written  me  to  express  their  great 
concern  about  misleading,  biased  pub- 
licity which  they  believe  is  damaging  to 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  They 
have  noted  examples  of  valuable  services 
received  by  Blue  Earth  County  from  the 
SCS,  and  they  have  asked  that  such  serv- 
ices be  considered  in  evaluating  the  work 
of  the  SCS. 

Their  letter  of  testimony  is  signed  by 
Commissioners  Lester  A.  Anderson.  Phil 
B.  Anderson,  Ronald  G.  Evans,  Robert 
N.  Hodapp.  and  David  W.  Stevens  and 
was  notarized  by  H.  O.  Stangland,  county 
auditor,  in  Mankato,  Minn. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  views  of  the  board, 
and  I  insert  their  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Hon.  ANCHXa  NEI.SZN, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Rayhum  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Ma.  Nelskn:  The  Cotmty  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Blue  Earth  County  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  some  of  the  articles  we 
have  read  concerning  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  One  example:  The  article  titled 
"Crisis  on  our  Rivers"  In  the  December  Issue 
of  the  Readers  Digest. 

It  appears  to  our  Board  that  the  articles 
are  definitely  biased,  and  are  not  presenting 
the  true  plctxire  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Program. 

We  would  like  to  briefly  cite  some  exam- 
ples of  their  cooperation  with  our  Board  in 
Blue  Earth  County. 

First:  The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  our  Board,  is  accelerating 
the  Soil  Survey  progrsun.  The  entire  County 
Is  to  be  Sou  Surveyed  by  the  fall  of  1973,  on 
a  cost-share  basis.  This  will  Include  detailed 
soil  interpretations.  Our  Board  will  be  able 
to  use  this  In  our  programs  of  Planning  and 
Zoning,  Flood  Plain  Zoning,  and  Equalization 
of  Land  Taxation,  already  they  have  given  us 
Information  on  Soils  for  Semitary  Land  Fill 
Sites  and  made  several  on  site  investigations 
for  our  Planning  and  Zoning  program. 

Second:  Soil  Conservation  Service  cooper- 
ated with  g\ildance,  and  engineering  assist- 
ance. In  the  development  of  a  Multiple 
Purpose  Lake  Level  Control  Structure  In 
Blue  Earth  County.  This  was  a  cooperative 
venture  of  the  people  around  the  lake,  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (for- 
merly State  Conservation  Dei)artment) ,  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  three 
local  Sportsmens  Clubs,  the  Southern  Min- 
nesota Waterfowl  Association,  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District,  the  Minnesota 
State  Highway  Department,  and  our  Board 
of  Commissioners.  All  above  mentioned  orga- 
nizations contributed  dollars  or  construction 


equipment  to  the  project.  This  was  all  done 
by  mutual  agreement.  Primary  benefits:  Lake 
Improvement  and  Flood  Control. 

Third:  They  and  the  SoU  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
co<^erated  in  the  development  and  writing 
of  a  "Policy"  for  our  Board  to  follow  In  as- 
sisting local  people  with  Flood  Control 
Projects. 

Fourth:  We  are  presently  cooperating  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  one  County 
In  a  River  Basin  Study.  To  date,  we  have  had 
fine  ooc^jeratlon  with  the  River  Basin  Plan- 
ning Party. 

Above  is  a  sampling  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  Program  In  Blue  Earth  County. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  our  Board  would  not  have  had  the 
above  services  available.  We  urge  you  to  con- 
sider the  above  comments  when  evaluating 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Yours  tr\ily, 

Blux  Eabth  Countt  Boaso 

of  commissionkbs. 
Lester  A.  Anderson. 
Phil  B.  Anderson. 
Ronald  G.  Evans. 
Robert  N.  Hodapp. 
David  W.  Stevens. 
Attest:  H.  O.  Stangland,  County  Auditor. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  REGARDED 
HIGHLY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  attempting 
to  preserve  public  order  has  never  been 
nor  will  it  ever  be  a  popular  task.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  amazing  that 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  been  so  limited  and  this 
is  a  very  real  tribute  to  its  Director,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

I  regret  the  criticism  which  has  been 
directed  toward  Mr.  Hoover,  but  in  a 
more  positive  vein  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  high  regard  for  a  man  who  has 
set  a  standard  of  excellence  for  service. 
When  he  becsune  head  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Division  of  Investigation 
in  1924,  it  was  because  an  agency  was  in 
trouble.  ^^  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  finest  tribute 
that  one  can  pay  to  that  agency  today 
by  stating  that  its  standards  have  been 
the  highest. 

Eight  Presidraits  have  served  since  Mr. 
Hoover  began  his  notable  service  in  1924. 
Each  of  these  were  men  of  strong  minds 
and  convictions. 

A  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  a  Harry  a 
Truman  cannot  be  criticized  for  being 
ignorant  of  the  need  for  strong  men  to 
serve  in  the  highest  positions  of  responsi- 
bility—tmd  only  the  uninformed  would 
not  consider  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
in  that  category— and  they  were  two  of 
the  eight  leaders  of  this  Nation  who  made 
that  decision. 

The  FBI  has  achieved  a  mark  of  excel- 
lence which  I  submit  no  other  Federal 
agency  can  match. 
The  record  is  clear. 
I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  established  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinguished service  which  has  never  been 
equaled. 


Ma2j  18,  1971 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OP 
NORWALK  MARKS  HALF  A  CEN- 
TURY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNNXcric  ut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Norwalk  League  of  Women  Voters  is 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 
Recently  the  Norwalk  Hour  published  a 
comprehensive  look  at  some  of  the  great 
accomplishments  this  fine  group  has  re- 
corded in  that  time.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  account  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  begins  with  a  message  from 
this  year's  President  Mrs.  Catherine 
McNamara. 

President's  Message 


"Fifty  Years  of  a  Great  Idea" — an  idea  that 
grew  out  of  the  women's  suffrage  movements 
oontlnuee  today  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  directs  Its  efforts  toward  citizen  In- 
volvement In  the  Issues  of  our  time. 

The  challenges  will  be  even  greater  In  the 
next  few  years  as  an  increasing  population 
maJces  Increasing  demands  for  more  and  bet- 
ter housing,  for  cleaner  air  and  water  and 
many  other  things  making  more  apparent 
our  need  for  an  efficient  and  responsive 
government. 

Although  the  League  works  on  all  three 
levels  of  government,  it  is  a  grass  roots  or- 
ganization and  the  Norwalk  League's  prob- 
lem-solving efforts  begin  here  at  home. 
Through  the  years,  the  League  has  worked 
almost  continuously  toward  a  more  efficient 
government  through  charter  revision.  Al- 
though in  1970  the  electorate  finally  voted  In 
a  few  charter  changes  after  seven  abortive 
tries,  this  Is  only  a  beginning:  Norwalk  still 
has  an  outmoded  and  oomplioated  form  of 
government. 

The  Lea(;ue  will  continue  to  work  toward 
more  unity  in  Norwalk  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  overlapping  services.  We  also  hope 
to  see  a  truly  unified  library  system  that 
Norwalk  can  be  proud  of.  As  long-time  sup- 
porters of  first-rate  education,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  ourselves  and  the  community 
Informed  al>out  our  schools  and  will  try  to 
promote  better  communications  between  the 
school  system  and  the  public.  As  civic  watch 
dogs  we  wUl  continue  to  search  for  a  solution 
to  our  housing  problems;  we  want  improve- 
ment In  our  zoning,  and  we  look  to  the  day 
when  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissions 
will  be  combined. 

The  TO's  will  see  more  and  more  citizens 
becoming  eligible  to  vote,  as  the  18-year  old 
franchise  will  probably  be  extended  to  in- 
clude all  elections,  on  all  levels,  within  the 
next  couple  of  years.  This  will  necessitate  an 
Increase  In  our  Voters  Service  to  the  com- 
munity. This  non-partisan  service  ranges 
from  printed  information  about  oandldatee 
and  Issues,  about  how  and  where  to  register, 
to  use  the  voting  machine  to  facts  about  our 
city  government. 

Yet  as  part  ot  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Connecticut  and  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States,  the  Norwalk  League,  along 
with  Leagues  throughout  the  state  and  na- 
tion wUl  be  working  In  areas  such  as  tax 
reform  election  laws,  environment  and  wel- 
fare, to  name  Just  a  few  Issues  on  our  ex- 
tensive program. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  organization, 
there  still  remain  a  number  of  Important  Is- 
sues on  which  the  League  cannot  take  a 
position.  We  take  stands  on  legislation  only 
aftej'  study  and  after  consensus  is  reached 
by  our  membeis.  Sometimes,  many  of  vis 
wish  that  the  League  could  have  Its  voice 
beem  on  every  issue.  But  in  the  final  analy- 
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ais,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  by  taking 
the  time  to  Inform  Itself  and  nactx  agree- 
ment on  selected  Issues  before  it  speaks  out, 
can  contribute  more  toward  ensuing  the 
democratic  process. 

TRE    BSGINNINa 

Following  ratification  of  the  19th  Amend- 
ment (August  26,  1920)  granting  women 
citizens  the  right  to  vote,  the  work  of  the 
National  Women's  Suffrage  Association 
ended.  The  natural  outgrowth  of  that  or- 
ganization was  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  founded  January  21, 1920  "to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  women's  votes 
In  furthering  better  government,"  In  the 
words  of  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  founder  and 
first  president. 

The  League  was  organized  in  the  state  In 
1921,  and  soon  after,  the  Norwalk  League 
came  into  existence.  Miss  Mary  Kirby  Jen- 
nings was  the  first  president;  she  swved 
from  1921-1924. 

In  an  Interview  some  years  ago,  KQss  Jen- 
nings recalled  that  In  1921  "there  was  a  need 
to  educate  people  for  the  vote  and  to  be 
knowledgeable  in  a  'political  situation.'" 

"In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem,"  Miss 
Jennings  continued,  "a  group  of  Interested 
citizens,  both  men  and  women,  met  at  the 
Dengler  home  in  South  Norwalk  to  round 
up  someone  who  would  be  responsible." 

As  Miss  Jennings  pointed  out,  "In  most 
situations  of  this  sort,  responsibility  does 
fall  to  the  woman." 

"Fortunately,"  she  added,  "a  nucleus  of 
clvlc-mlnded  women  was  available,  women 
who  had  worked  together  rolling  surgical 
dressings  during  the  war."    (World  War  I) 

Miss  Jennings  concluded:  "Headquarters 
were  established  on  Wall  Street;  someone 
came  from  the  State  headquarters  to  assist 
with  the  organization,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Norwalk  was  underway." 

HlGHUOBTS  Of  Five  Decades 

1921 — ^Founding  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Norwalk  "to  promote  political  re- 
sponsibility through  Informed  and  active 
participation  of  citizens  in  government,"  a 
non-partisan  organization. 

1920'8 — Local  committee  on  Causes  and 
Cures  for  War — Support  of  League  of  Na- 
tions and  Wcffld  Court — Jury  duty  for  wc»nen 
supported,  bUl  not  passed  until  1937,  but 
League  kept  Issue  alive. 

1925 — General  discussion  on  plight  of  edu- 
cation in  the  schools. 

1927 — Supported  zoning  measure  for  city 
wlilch  became  law — ^Favored  redlstrlctlng  of 
Taxing  Districts  to  help  finance  sewage 
system. 

1930's — Studied  a  Merit  System  for  gov- 
ernment employee — Studied  public  health 
problems  and  maternal  care.  Including  need 
tor  prenatal  clinic — Supported  work  of 
Veneral  Disease  clinic  and  was  Instrumental 
In  having  Its  full  appropriation  restored  by 
Board  of  Estimate. 

1931 — Disputed  placement  of  Board  of 
Education  under  jurisdiction  of  Board  of 
Estimate. 

1932 — Began  a  study  (which  oontlnuee  to- 
day) of  a  revision  of  the  dty  charter  and 
the  related  problem  of  the  Taxing  Districts. 
Conducted  a  survey  on  jury  duty. 

1933 — Studied  Taxing  Districts  again, 
with  emphasis  on  "overlapping  services" — 
Need  for  a  new  high  school  recommended 
to  city,  calling  education  "most  essential  of 
services." 

1934 — Supported  the  Council-Manager 
charter  written  In  the  city's  first  major 
attempt  at  charter  revision  (Charter  was 
defeated). 

1937 — Held  moot  trial  in  Stamford  show- 
ing Importance  of  women  on  Juries — Jury 
duty  for  women  became  law — Merit  System 
went  into  effect — Series  held  on  legal  status 
of  women. 

1933 — Brought  about  city  appointment  of 
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fuU-tlme  Health  Officer — ^Protested  ruling 
against  married  teachers. 

1940'8 — Supported  statutory  change  In  the 
primaries — Continued  study  of  city  charter 
(charter  proposals  written  in  1949  were  not 
acted  upon). 

1944 — ^Pirst  League  handbook  on  local  gov- 
ernment "Know  Your  City"  (subsequent  edi- 
tions published  in  1946,  1964.  1966,  1961. 
1969) — Refresher  courses  on  city  government. 

Mid  1940's — Protested  teachers'  salaries  as 
"lowest  in  nine  surrounding  towns";  recom- 
mended school  system  "be  Investigated  by 
outside  source";  pointed  out  need  for  new 
Junior  high  school  construction  and  lack  of 
funds  provided  by  city  for  school  libraries. 

1946 — Protested  conditions  at  slaughter- 
house at  Butler  street  and  Harbor  avenue; 
need  for  city  planning  pointed  out. 

1946 — Voters  Service  committee  established 
to  carry  on  a  voter  education  program 
throughout  year;  distribution  of  Informa- 
tion and  candidates  meetings — variety  of  ac- 
tivities In  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

1947 — ^Debated  state  vs.  personal  Income 
tax — Intensive  study  of  local  social  welfare 
agencies,  focusing  on  Institutions  for  chron- 
ically ill  and  infirm;  visited  private  institu- 
tions and  disclosed  substandard  conditions; 
Naramake  Home  for  Aged  subsequently 
closed.  Recommended  a  State  Institution 
rather  than  a  private  one  be  created  to  care 
for  aged — Started  publication  of  League 
Bulletin,  now  issued  monthly. 

1949 — Workshops  on  "Know  Your  Town" 
(continued  till  1954)  with  local  officials  ex- 
plaining operation  of  city  government — 
Urged  codification  of  city  charter. 

1960*8 — Study  of  Court  system  and  sup- 
port for  State  Court  reform  (statewide)  — 
Published  "How  to  Build  a  School";  worked 
steadily  for  Improvement  in  local  education — 
Began  study  on  revision  of  the  State  consti- 
tution; supported  particularly  ban  on  diial 
office  holding,  removal  of  legislators'  salaries 
from  constitution,  annual  budget  sessions, 
and  Home  Rule  (all  these  came  to  pass)  — 
Election  laws:  support  for  Direct  Primary. 

1951 — At  request  of  Mayor,  helped  organize 
clty-wlde  United  Nations  committee  for  ob- 
servance of  UN  week;  continued  to  do  so  an- 
nually for  many  years. 

1963 — Cotmty  government  eliminated — 
Study  of  city  charter  (sole  item  on  local 
program) . 

1964-66 — Work  continued  on  need  for  re- 
vision of  the  state  constitution;  Published 
column  in  Norwalk  Hour,  "The  State  We're 
In." 

1956 — ^As  part  of  National  League  pro- 
gram, sponsored  Freedom  Forum  on  Indi- 
vidual Liberty  for  six  weeks;  six  separate 
study  groups  throughout  city — Exhibit  on 
"Freedom  to  Read"  In  Norwalk  libraries — 
Subsequently  studied  Federal  Loyalty-Secu- 
rity program  and  supported  less  restrictive 
measures  which  later  went  into  effect. 

1967 — Home  Rule  Act  passed — CaUed  for 
revision  of  the  city  charter  "to  improve  the 
function  of  local  city  government";  city  ap- 
pointed Charter  Revision  Commission,  in- 
cluding two  League  members;  League's 
charter  study  Intensified  and  support  given 
to  CovmcU-Manager  government;  Commis- 
sion proposed  Council-Manager  form  In  final 
draft  which  never  reached  referendum  (the 
Common  Council  killed  It) — Organized 
Trick  or  Treat  program  for  UNlCEF,  collect- 
ing upwards  of  $3,000  annually  for  several 
years. 

1958-60 — Support  of  liberalized  trade  poli- 
cies and  foreign  economic  aid;  trade  exhibits 
held  in  cooperation  with  local  firms. 

1969 — Published  "Norwalk  Schools  Today" 
with  nine  other  local  organizations,  all  inter- 
ested In  upgrading  education — Circuit  Court 
system  adopted,  ending  municipal  and  Jus- 
tice courts  dating  back  to  colonial  times  and 
held  at  have  overlapping  Jurisdiction — Award 
from  State  League  for  local  distribution  of 
its  Voters'  Scoreboard. 
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I960 — Survey  on  city  government  (80  per- 
cent of  people  did  not  Imow  that  Norw^lk 
had  Weak  Mayor  form  of  government) . 

1961 — League  members  and  community 
leaders  celebrated  40th  birthday  of  League 
with  gala  supper  at  Sllvermlne  Tavern.  Mayor 
proclaimed  September  24-30  as  League  of 
Women  Voters  Week — Opposed  Stroag- 
Mayor-Admlnlstrator  charter  which  failed 
at  poll* — Supported  establishment  of  Nor- 
walk  Community  College — Published  new 
edition  of  handbook  'This  Is  Norwalk." 

1963 — Stressed  Importance  of  foreign  tr»de 
to  economic  well-being  of  Norwalk;  tan 
newspaper  series,  magazine  article  and  l»ad 
exhibit  of  Imports  and  exports  from  ♦he 
city — Gave  "reluctant  support"  to  "hastily 
drawn"  new  charter  revision  proposals  4nd 
stated  this  "qualified  support  In  no  way 
changes  our  goal  for  complete  charter  revi- 
sion In  Norwalk,"  proposals  were  defeated  at 
iwlls — ^Backed  five  amendments  to  Stpte 
Constitution  pertaining  to  election  la^ — 
Opposed  "High  Rise"  ordinance,  as  wrlttjen. 
1963 — Conducted  man-ln-the-»treet  Inter- 
views for  new  "Voter  Speaks"  newspaper 
column  in  Norwalk  Hour,  with  photograjAis; 
pertinent  questions  on  local  government 
asked. 

1964 — Spurred  voter  registration  drive  by 
appearing  at  meetings  of  other  organizations 
wearing  s\ifrragette  costumes — As  part  of 
local  planning  study,  toured  New  Haven  re- 
newal project  by  b\i3. 

1966 — Sought  support  of  Common  Council 
and  Mayor  in  adopting  Code  of  Bthlca  for 
city  offlclais — Held  public  discussion  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act — In  support  of  sljate 
constitutional  revision  to  be  voted  In  pe- 
cember,  conducted  motorcade  through  <^y; 
new  Constitution  was  adopted  by  electo^te 
at  polls. 

1966 — Supported  formation  of  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  In  Norwalk— Backed 
Connecticut's  "Clean  Water  Task  Po*!e" 
proposals — Following  years  of  study  at  a 
fair  system  of  representation  In  the  General 
Assembly,  supported  reapportionment  of 
State  legislature;  one-man,  one-vote  con- 
cept was  approved  by  voters — 20,000  copies 
of  League's  Voters  Guide,  largest  nunjber 
ever,  distributed  widely  In  city;  besides  us- 
ual Information  on  candidates  and  Issues, 
contained  new  voting  precincts  result&ng 
from  reapportionment  and  map — Favored 
latest  proposed  charter  changes  and  ran 
series  In  Norwalk  Hoxir  explaining  them; 
once  again,  charter  revision  was  turned  dpwn 
by  the  voters.  i 

1967 — Major  League  report  documented 
lack  of  "equality  of  opportTinlty"  In  ipcal 
housing — Toured  New  Haven  to  study  latest 
housing  developments  there — Study  of  "t^o 
Chinas"  policy  led  to  national  League's  tec- 
ommendatlon  for  easing  strained  relations. 
1968 — Sought  new  directions  In  park  and 
playground  development;  sent  questlonalres 
to  local  members  of  state  legislature  as  part 
of  state  study  on  effectiveness  of  General  As- 
sembly— Voters  Guide  published  In  Norwalk 
Hour  In  Its  entirety  which  has  becoma  an 
annual  service. 

1969 — Worked  with  Norwalk  Alliance  for 
Voters  and  urged  scheduling  of  extra  voter 
registration  days  In  fall;  a  record  300  pew 
voters  were  made  at  Belden  avenue  Poet  Office 
one  Saturady  In  September — Testlfleq  at 
Common  Council  hearing  for  concept  of 
Fair  Rent  Commission,  later  authorized  land 
funded — Latest  edition  of  handbook  en- 
titled "Norwalk"  brought  Informatloni  on 
city  government  up  to  date.  ' 

1970 — Two  members  appointed  to  latest 
Charter  Revision  Com  ml  salon;  seven  pro- 
posals made,  with  League  supporting  all  but 
one.  for  first  time,  all  proposed  revisions 
passed — Saw  need  for  full-time  zoning  en- 
forcement officer:  testified  before  zo|ilng 
commission,  board  of  estimate,  comtnon 
council,  wrote  articles  and  letters  to  news- 
paper urging  this  appointment;  matter  stlU 
pending  In  1971 — New  study  made  of  Nor- 
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walk  school  system — Began  study  of  Nor- 
walk library  system. 

1971 — Supported  by  petition,  congressional 
representation  for  Washington.  D.C. — Annual 
sessions  of  General  Assembly  finally  voted 
In  by  electorate — Following  study  of  Con- 
necticut's finances,  supported  state  Income 
tax. 
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1970-71  OpricxRs  and  Directoss 

President.  Mrs.  William  B.  McNamara; 
First  Vice  President.  Mrs.  Robert  Slote;  Sec- 
ond Vice  President.  Mrs.  Albert  Sokolowskl; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  George  Schau- 
mann;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Prankel;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Elliot  Levy. 

Membership,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Snelder  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Mayer;  Finance,  Mrs.  Isadore 
Byducka;  Public  Relations.  Mrs.  Takao 
Aklyama  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Malofl;  Bulletin 
Editor.  Mrs.  Peter  DeTroy;  Publications,  Mrs. 
Edpleby;  Publications,  Mrs.  Edward  Scovner; 
Voters  Service,  Mrs.  Daniel  Helmstadter. 

National  Program;  Human  Resources,  Mrs. 
Robert  Steinberg;  Environment.  Mrs.  Dan 
Charnas;  Congress,  Mrs.  Douglas  Potts. 

State  Program:  Connecticut's  Finances, 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Glass;  Legislative  Director,  Mrs. 
Gennaro  D'Addlo. 

Local  Program:  Education,  Mrs.  Justin 
Gllckson  and  Mrs.  Bob  Smith;  Zoning,  Mrs. 
Michael  Buzzeo;  Charter  Revision,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Triest  and  Mrs.  Gennaro  D'Addlo; 
Libraries,  Mrs.  Frederick  Triest;  Calendar 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Joseph  Messier. 

Nominating:  Chairman.  Mrs.  Philip  Slegel; 
Committee.  Mrs.  Norman  Sacks  and  Mrs. 
James  Roden. 

LEAGtrX  MXMBEBS  In  Oovxrnment 
Mrs.  Alexander  (Barbara)  Andrews,  Hovis- 
Ing  Authority;  Mrs.  Richard  (Patsy)  Brescia, 
Common  Council  Member-at-Large;  Mrs. 
William  (Janice)  Green,  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission;  Mrs.  Lewis  (Lee)  Mlntz, 
Board  of  Education;  Mrs.  Jack  (Shirley) 
Pollard.  Planning  Commission;  Mrs.  WlUard 
(Judy)  Salzer.  Himian  Relations  Commis- 
sion; Mrs.  John  Steer,  CDAP  Housing  Sites, 
Redevelopment  Agency. 

Two  past-presidents  have  been  candidates 
for  mayor:  Mrs.  Helena  HUl  Weed  (1927) 
and  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Cave  (1961,  1966,  1967 
and  1969).  A  third  was  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  from  1952-1960.  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold. 

LWV  Prkstoknts,  Nobwaue,  1921-71 
1921-24 — Miss      Mary     Kirby     Jennings; 

1924-26— Mrs.  Helena  HIU  Weed;   1926-32— 

Mrs.    George   Scott    HubbeU;    1932-34 — Mrs. 

Robert  Morrison;    1934-36 — Mrs.  Charles  D. 

Rogers;     1936-42 — Mrs.    William    Lockwood, 

Jr.;   1942-43 — Mrs.  AUce  K.  Leopold. 

1943-47— Mrs.  Lloyd   Cave;    1947-49— Mrs. 

Rolf      Hurup;       1949 — ^Mrs.      Leon      Stehr; 

1960-63 — Mrs.  Charles  D.  Rogers:    1963-55 — 

Mrs.   William  Lockwood,  Jr.;    1956-57— Mrs. 

W.    K.    Chen;     1967-61— Mrs.    Frederick    J. 

Triest. 
1961-63 — Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Curtis;  1963-65 — 

Mrs.     Frederick     J.     Triest;      1965-67 — Mrs. 

Wlllard   Salzer;    1967 — Mrs.   David   Hachen; 

1967-68— Mrs.  William   Clayman;    1968-69— 

Mrs.  William  Green;   1969-71- Mrs.  William 

McNamara. 


FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  tliat  anything  we  might 
say  in  praise  of  Mr.  Hoover  would  do 
justice  neither  to  liis  distinguished  serv- 
ice nor  our  appreciation  of  it.  Very  brief- 
ly, I  would  like  to  respond  to  recent  at- 
tacks on  the  Director.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  see  fit  to  thank  47  years'  serv- 
ice with  unsupported  accusations  and 
subtle  innuendo.  Whether  this  criticism 
is  sincerely  offered  or  politically  moti- 
vated is  a  question  I  will  not  speculate 
on.  However,  I  should  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  two  facts  familiar  to  us 
all:  First,  the  power  located  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  author- 
ized by  the  same  Constitution  which 
legitimizes  this  body,  and,  second,  any 
misuse  of  this  power  is  liable  to  proce- 
dural review.  There  exist  channels  for 
such  review.  I  should  think  that  any 
doubts  or  suspicions  would  find  their 
proper  forum  in  these  channels. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Bureau's  long  and  distinguished  record 
accurately  reflects  its  Director's  profes- 
sional and  legal  competence.  My  sincer- 
est  hope  is  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  same  dedicated  service  in  the  future 
as  we  have  experienced  in  the  past.  I 
thank  Mr.  Hoover  for  rewarding  our 
trust  in  him  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1971 

Mr.  CEDE7RBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  longstanding  admiration  for 


OPINION  OF  PROPOSED  MINIMUM 
WAGE  LEGISLATURE  UPON  THE 
POOR 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  18^ 
years  Mr.  Ward  C.  Holbrook  was  a  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Few,  if 
any.  In  our  State's  history  have  had  the 
knowledge  and  depth  or  the  insight  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Holbrook  in  his  study  and 
compassion  for  the  poor,  and  few  have 
had  his  experience  in  working  with  pov- 
erty families  and  to  assist  low-income 
families  in  securing  opportunity. 

His  comments  regarding  the  proposed 
Minimum  Wage  Act  as  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Mills  are  therefore 
of  Important  signtflcance,  suid  I  com- 
mend the  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

I  include  the  letter  as  follows : 

BouNTiFUi.,  Utah.  April  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Wn,BtjR  D.  Mills 
U.S.  Representative, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Reprssxntattvx  Mnxs:  I  have  observed 
the  announcement  concerning  your  proposal 
to  mcrease  the  Minimum  Wage  to  $2.00  an 
hour.  I  have  great  concern  about  the  fact 
that  top  people  In  government.  Including  the 
President,  and  the  members  of  the  Congress, 
do  not  realize  that  there  are  inadequate  peo- 
ple In  the  world  and  that  there  are  many 
persons  whose  time  and  effort  Is  not  worth 
$1.60  an  hour — ^perhaps  not  even  worth  $1.00 
an  hour  even  under  present  conditions. 

I  served  18%  years  in  the  leadership  of  the 
PubUc  WeUare  program  in  Utah  and  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  type  of  people  that 
we  deal  with  and  the  things  that  appear 
necessary  to  assist  them  with  their  problems. 
I  retired  from  this  position  April  1.  WH; 
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but,  some  months  earlier  I  developed,  for  the 
use  of  our  Legislators  and  other  citizens,  a 
document  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of 
value  to  you  In  making  such  vital  declaions 
as  the  one  you  are  now  advocating. 

Recently,  there  was  published  Information 
relating  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  in  Asia, 
South  America,  and  other  countries  are  happy 
even  though  their  standards  are  far  below 
that   of   welfare   recipients    In   the   United 
States.  The  reason  for  this  mainly  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  poor  in  other  countries  are 
gainfully  employed.  Whereas,  the  poor  in 
America  are  without  employment;  and,  con- 
sequently, are  denied  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
periencing   the   satisfaction   of   seeing    the 
products  of  ones  own  labor.  Without  dwell- 
ing more  on  the  Increase  of  the  Minimum 
Wage,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  you  wUl 
And  time  to  examine  the  attached  document 
relating  to  this.  Further,  may  I  hazard  the 
prediction  that  If  the  $2.00  Minimum  Wage 
is  made  effective,  that  within  12  months  of 
the  effective   date    1,000,000   people   In  the 
United  States  will  be  without  employment 
because  of  this  reason  alone;  and,  they  and 
their  families  wlU  be  totally  dependent  upon 
public  assistance.  I  believe  this  matter  de- 
serves careful  examination  by  the  most  capa- 
ble people  In  the  country;   and,  I  am  very 
much  of  the  opinion  that  It  will  be  dis- 
covered that  millions  of  people  are  on  public 
assistance  because  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  of  the   United   States   and  that   their 
extreme  unhapplness  is  largely  the  result  of 
their  being  demed  the  opportmUty  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Further,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  efforts  made  by  states  in  years  past, 
such  as  In  the  past  several  years  in  Utah,  to 
require  able  bodied  people  to  work,  by  top 
officials  In  the  United  States  Government, 
particularly  after  the  WIN  program  was  In- 
augurated but  was  frowned  upon  and  dis- 
couraged before  that.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
conducive  to  the  wellbelng  of  the  poor  than 
providing  an  opportunity  to  work  In  normal 
channels  even  at  low  wages — perhaps  with 
government  financial  supplementation.  Next 
to  thU  should  be  the  firm  requirement  that 
able  bodied  people,  both  men  and  women, 
where  home  care  of  children  Is  not  Involved, 
should  be   required   to   work   at  minimum 
hourly  aUowances  so  that  there  will  always 
be  incentive  to  seek  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment.  I  do  hope  that  before   pushing 
Increase  of  Minimum  Wage,  the  efforts  of 
past  Minimum  Wage  enactments  will  be  care- 
fully studied  and  that  the  affects  that  this 
has  on  the  poor  who  cannot  qualify — ^who  by 
their  own  efforts  cannot  produce  $2.00  worth 
of  service  to  an  employer — will  be  given  con- 
sideration along  with  the  things  you  sxiggest 
in  the  armouncement  relative  to  your  Intent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wako  C.  Holbrook. 
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Realtors,  and  in,  fact,  all  realtors  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier  have  lived  up  to  this 
fine  code  of  ethics,  I  congratulate  them 
for  being  leaders  In  our  communities  in 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  home- 
ownership  juid  housing. 

The  text  of  Governor  Rockefeller's 
proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation 

Private  real  property  ownership  is  an  In- 
herent right  and  principal  safeguard  of  this, 
a  free  society,  evidenced  In  New  York  State 
and  throughout  the  nation  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  famUies  own 
their  homes. 

The  protection  of  this  right  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Realtors  of  New  Tork  State 
by  adherence  to  their  pledge  to  uphold  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  In  their  dealings  in  home 
sales  to  the  public. 

These  Realtors  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupations  deal  dally  with  the  community 
In  general  and  its  homes  in  particular. 

Responsible  Realtors  have  done  much  by 
advocating  programs  encouraging  home 
ownership  and  seeking  to  assist  In  the  solu- 
tion of  housing  problems  In  our  communi- 
ties through  the  activities  of  their  broad 
Make  America  Better  Program. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  May  23-29,  1971,  as 
"Realtor  Week"  in  New  York  State. 


WEEK  OF  MAY  23  TO  29,  REALTOR 
WEEK  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   NXW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation naming  the  week  of  May  23  to 
29,  1971,  as  Realtor  Week  In  New  York 
State. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
responsible  realtors  who  adhere  to  their 
pledge  to  uphold  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
Natlonfil  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  in  their  dealings  in  home  sales 
to  the  public.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Tonawandas — ^New      York — Board      of 


UNITED  HOUSING  FOUNDATION 
BACKS  BADILLOPLAN  FOR  EMER- 
GENCY AID  TO  CITIES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
took  the  floor  of  the  House  on  March  4 
to  deliver  my  first  major  speech  as  the 
Congressman  from  New  York's  21st  Dis- 
trict, I  did  so  with  a  deep  sense  of  ur- 
gency over  the  fiscal  crisis  facing  our 
cities  and  the  failure  of  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  deal  with  that 
crisis  In  any  meaningful  way. 

In  that  speech,  I  made  a  proposal 
aimed  at  alleviating  this  crisis  while  a 
long-term  approach  to  the  fiscal  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments  could  be 
worked  out.  My  proposal  was  given  leg- 
islative form  on  April  7  when  I  intro- 
duced with  bipartisan  support  from  23 
House  colleagues,  H.R.  7367,  the  Inter- 
governmental Emergency  Advance  Act 
of  1971. 1  introduced  an  identical  meas- 
ure wlUi  four  additional  cosponsors  on 
May  13. 

TWs  bill  authorizes  a  2-year  program 
of  Federal  loans  to  city  and  State  gov- 
ernments totaling  $10  billion  In  each 
year  and  repayable  interest-free  over  a 
50 -year  period.  The  loans  would  be  al- 
located according  to  the  general  revenue - 
sharing  formula  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  would  mean  $378.6  million 
for  New  York  City  In  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years. 

Since  I  first  proposed  this  emergency 
measure,  encouraging  statements  have 
come  from  many  quarters,  including  the 
Citizens  Budget  Commission  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Post,  the  New  York 
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Daily  News,  El  Diario,  El  Tiempo,  and  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education. 

Most  recently,  it  was  described  as  "the 
most  practical  solution  to  the  immediate 
crises  which  face  the  major  cities  of  our 
Nation,"  by  Mr,  Harold  OstrofT,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  United  Housing 
Foundation.  Mr.  Ostroff's  comments  ap- 
pear in  the  May  issue  of  the  Foundation's 
newspaper  "The  Cooperator,"  and  I  pre- 
sent them  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
BAonxo  Proposes  Practical  Emirgknct  Aid 
FOB  Crnis 

Over  the  years  the  word  "crisis"  has  be- 
come the  most  overused  word  In  the  English 
language.  It  has  been  used  so  often  that  it 
hardly  seems  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
situation  now  that  the  real  crisis  is  at  hand. 
It  is  much  like  the  story  of  the  boy  crying 
wolf  so  often  to  get  attention  that,  when 
the  wolf  did  appear,  no  one  paid  attention 
to  him. 

Until  now  the  financial  "crisis"  of  our 
city  (and  others)  have  been  able  to  be  re- 
solved with  assistance  from  the  State  and 
by  use  of  the  "rainy  day  fund".  The  time  has 
now  come  when  the  city's  real  crisis  is  so 
acute  that  It  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
State  to  solve  its  problems.  Relief  can  only 
come  from  Washington  and,  from  all  indica- 
tions, relief  In  one  form  or  another  will  be 
forthcoming  when  Congress  decides  how  to 
best  handle  this  emergency. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made,  which 
wUl  eventxially  assist  the  beleaguered  dtlee. 
Whether  the  relief  will  oome  In  the  form 
of  revenue  sharing,  direct  federal  payments 
for  welfare,  or  Increased  funds  for  other 
programs  Uke  education,  housing,  transpor- 
tation or  by  other  proposals.  Is  yet  to  be 
determined.  These  are  questions  which  Oon- 
grees  will  be  debating  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  services  provided  by 
the  cities  and  states  to  the  people,  mostly 
to  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  Ul,  are  being 
drastically  curtailed.  The  food  aUowance  for 
those  on  welfare  has  been  reduced  to  90c  a 
day;  the  Ul  are  being  tiimed  away  from 
hospitals;  treatment  for  addicts  has  been 
suspended;  school  lunch  programs  for  chU- 
dren  ar«  threatened;  colleges  may  not  be  able 
to  accept  the  next  freshman  class;  thousands 
of  city  and  state  employees  are  losing  their 
Jobs. 

While  Congress  seeks  a  solution  to  the 
real  crisis  which  now  exist,  the  situation 
will  get  worse. 

THK  BADILLO  PROGRAM 

Congressman  Henri  an  Badlllo  (former 
Bronx  Borough  President)  clearly  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  the  Immediate  critical  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  as  well  as  the  need  for 
long-range  Federal  aaslstance  to  the  cities 
and  states.  On  March  4,  1971  he  proposed 
a  sound  program  to  deal  with  the  immedi- 
ate critical  situation,  whUe  Congress  studies 
and  debates  more  long-range  solutions. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  said: 

"My  main  concern  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
not  so  much  with  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  solution  to  the  fiscal  crisis  of  our 
states  and  cltlee.  I  am  confident  that  a  sound 
approach  will  be  worked  out  and  enacted  by 
this  92nd  Congreee.  But  It  seems  clear  from 
the  discussion  and  debate  which  have  already 
taken  place  that  thU  Is  not  likely  to  take 
place  this  year,  and  it  may  well  oome  too 
late  to  be  effective  before  1973.  But  our  cltlee 
can't  wait  two  years  and  what  disturbs  me 
most  today  Is  the  apparent  lack  of  urgency 
with  whlcai  we  in  Coiigrees  are  approaching 
the  problem.  I  know  that  New  York  City  can- 
not wait  two  years. 

In  New  York,  for  example.  It  la  Olear  to 
all  of  us  who  have  been  Involved  In  tt^e  dty 
and  Its  problems  that  Immediate,  maoalve 
flnan/rifti  help  iB  a  mattof  of  Its  very  survival. 
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Private  trtXerpriae  long  ago  abandoned  the 
city's  slums,  and  It  is  now  ad&ndcHalng  t|ie 
dty  altogether.  As  business  and  Industry  and 
the  white  middle  class  flee  the  dty  for  silr- 
burban  s&notuarles.  New  Tork  becomes  more 
and  more  a  ghetto  of  the  jjoor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged— a  city  almost  lacking  all  ability 
to  govern  Itself — to  provide  the  basic  servK^ 
of  urban  life. 

In  the  light  of  this,  we  cannot  sifford  to  d4al 
with  our  urban  fiscal  crisis  on  a  'business  ^ 
usual'  baals.  The  lengthy,  reasoned  debate 
over  revenue-sharing  and  Its  alternatives  will 
have  all  the  app)earance  of  Nero  Addling  while 
Rome  burned.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate — and  I  say  to  me 
American  people — that  If  we're  going  to  sstve 
our  cities  from  deatructlon  we  must  do  I  It 
now  and  we  must  do  It  with  a  massive  it- 
fusion  of  money  if  this  nation's  cities  are  not 
to  sink  Irretrievably  into  fllth,  decay  aid 
crime. 

I  think  we  can  provide  that  help — quid  ly 
and  effectively.  I  propose  that  Congress  au- 
thorize a  30  billion  dollar  federal  bond  Isstie 
at  ciirrent  market  interest  rates  to  finance  ilO 
billion  In  50  year  interest-free  loans  to  our 
states  and  cities  this  year  and  an  additlooal 
10  billion  dollars  next  year.  I  propose  thjat 
these  loans  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
formula  in  the  administration's  general 
revenue-sharing  plan  and  with  the  saihe 
pass-through  provision. 

Under  this  self-help,  emergency  loan  pflo- 
gram  New  Tork  State  would  receive  one  bjl- 
lion  sixty-eight  million  dollars  In  the  fls^ 
year  beginning  July  1  of  this  year  and  the 
same  amount  the  following  Jiily  1.  Becaxise 
of  the  pass-through  provision.  New  Yo^k 
City  would  receive  a  desperately  needed  th«ee 
hundred  seventy-eight  million,  six  hundned 
and  fourteen  thousand  dollars  In  fiscal  1979 
and  a  like  amount  for  fiscal  1973.  Hopefully, 
by  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  a  more  perma- 
nent method  of  relieving  our  cities  and  staqes 
would  be  in  effect. 

New  York  City,  to  again  use  the  example 
that  is  most  meaningful  to  me.  would  he 
paying  back  its  seven  hundred-sixty  mini»o 
dollars  over  60  years  for  an  average  of  about 
fifteen  million,  three  hxjndred  thoxisand  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  would  also  be  my  intent  that 
these  loans  be  considered  outside  whatever 
existing  debt  limits  may  apply  to  state  aad 
local  governments. "  I 

It  seems  to  me  Congressman  BadiUo's  pro- 
posal is  the  most  practical  solution  to  the 
Immediate  crises  which  face  the  major  cltl|es 
of  our  nation.  I  hope  Mr.  Badlllo's  proposal 
will  receive  the  Immediate  and  urgent  con- 
sideration of  Congress  that  It  deserves. 


TROUBLED  TIMES  ARE  NO  EXCrD$E 
FOR  AMERICAN  CONCENTRATXON 
CAMPS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is'  a 
harsh  Irony  that  In  troubled  times,  wh^n 
adherence  to  the  rxile  of  law  Is  more  lit- 
portant  than  in  normal  times,  govera- 
ment  Is  tempted  to  ignore  certain  legtd 
and  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens — in  effect,  to  act  Illegally. 

This  point  is  made  effectively  in  t^o 
recent  newspaper  editorials.  I 

In  the  May  7  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Review,  a  respected  Maryland  weekfcr, 
the  editor  commented :  i 

The  temporary  hysteria  that  accompanl^ 
the  VS.  entry  Into  World  War  II,  for  example, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

led  to  the  evacuation  and  detention  of  some 
110,000  west  coast  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

A  major  present-day  threat,  of  course, 
comes  from  the  existence  of  title  n  of 
the  Internal  Seciirlty  Act  of  1950,  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act.  imder  which 
detention  camps  were  actually  estab- 
lished during  the  1950'8.  In  the  May  7 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  was  related  to  last  week's 
antiwar  disruptions  and  mass  arrests. 

While  taking  the  demonstrators  to 
task — and  rightfully  so — for  attempting 
to  disnipt  and  shut  down  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  the  editorial  had  a  word 
of  warning  about  the  Government's  re- 
action to  the  demonstrators'  tactics: 

Nonetheless,  [the  demonstrators']  confine- 
ment has  again  spotlighted  the  hidden  threat 
of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  .  .  .  The 
President  may,  at  his  discretion,  declare  a 
state  of  Internal  emergency  and  order  the 
"detention"  of  anyone  suspected  of  abetting 
or  even  sympathizing  with  the  group  which 
brought  about  the  state  of  emergency. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  be  asked  to  address  Itself 
to  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act.  More  than  150 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  the  repeal  measure.  In  the 
course  of  arriving  at  a  rational  decision 
on  this  sometimes  emotional  issue,  all 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  will  find 
instructive  the  previously  mentioned 
editorials: 

No  Detxntion  Camps 

The  Idea  of  law  and  order  is  perhaps  more 
Important  during  times  of  stress  than  In 
ordinary  times. 

The  temporary  hysteria  that  SMToompanled 
the  U.S.  entry  Into  World  War  II,  for  ex- 
ample, led  to  the  evacuation  and  detention 
of  some  110.000  West  Coast  Americans  of 
Japtaneee  ancestry. 

The  creation  of  those  concentration  camps 
leaves  a  torn  page  In  the  history  books.  No- 
body, by  the  way,  suggested  rounding  up  all 
Americans  of  Italian  or  German  ancestry  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  Nobody  suggested  round- 
ing up  all  Americans  of  English  ancestry 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

While  some  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry were  held  in  detention  camps,  other 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  fighting 
with  remarkable  valor  as  members  of  the  U^S. 
armed  forces.  One  of  them,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Is  now  a  United  States  senator.  He  delivered 
a  Democratic  National  Convention  keynote 
address  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  possible 
vice  presidential  candidate.  But  under  the 
streaees  of  World  War  U  he  might  have  been 
held  In  a  detention  camp;  Instead  he  fought 
with  U.S.  forces  in  Italy,  losing  an  arm  in 
battle. 

Another  American  of  Jai>aneee  ancestry. 
Spark  M.  Alatsunaga,  has  been  a  member  of 
Congress  for  many  years.  It  is  understandable 
that  he  Is  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  repeal  Title 
II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  known 
as  "The  Emergency  Detention  Act." 

That  measure,  enacted  over  the  veto  of 
President  Truman,  permits  the  President 
under  certain  circumstances  to  declare  the 
existence  at  an  "Internal  security  emer- 
gency." It  authorizes  the  detention  of  "each 
person  as  to  whom  there  Is  reasonable  groimd 
to  believe  tlmt  such  person  probably  will 
engage  in,  or  probably  will  oonsplre  with 
others  to  engage  In,  acts  of  espionage  or 
sabotage." 

In  1960  President  Truman  said  the  meas- 
ure "would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  op- 
portunities for  ofllolal  condemnation  of 
organizations  and  Indlvldiials  for  perfectly 
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honest  opinions.  The  basic  error  of  these  seo* 
tlons  is  that  they  move  In  the  direction  at 
suppressing  opinion  and  belief." 

Six  detention  camps  actually  were  opened 
and  maintained  from  1962  to  1968,  when 
Gangress  refused  to  appropriate  money  to 
continue  them. 

Americans  who  drive  about  the  country  in 
t&elr  Datsuns  while  listening  to  their  Sony 
radios  are  no  longer  likely  to  dissolve  Into 
hysterical  represalon  of  their  fellow  citizens 
who  trace  their  ancestry  to  Japan.  But  from 
time  to  time  grave  fear  Is  expressed  by  black 
citizens  that  the  detention  camps  may  be 
used  against  them. 

During  hearings  last  year,  the  head  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision testified  that  the  dep«utment  favored 
repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  many 
Americans. 

The  matter  Is  now  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Congress  should  act  promptly 
to  eliminate  this  un-American  law. 


HiDDXN  Thrzat 

There  Is  a  hint  of  awesome  danger  In  the 
arrests  In  Washington  of  antiwar  demon- 
strators, with  some  7,000  being  herded  like 
cattle  Into  an  athletic  field  and  confined 
there  on  Monday. 

These  demonstrators  have  no  right  to  take 
law  and  order  or  governmental  power  Into 
their  own  hands,  of  course;  nor  do  they  have 
the  right  to  disrupt  the  government  of  the 
capital. 

Nonetheless,  their  confinement  has  again 
spotlighted  the  hidden  threat  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act,  or  Title  II  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960. 

The  President  may,  at  his  discretion,  de- 
clare a  state  of  Internal  emergency  and  order 
the  "detention"  of  anyone  suspected  of  abet- 
ting or  even  sympathizing  with  the  group 
or  Idea  which  brought  about  the  state  of 
emergency. 

An  excellent  television  movie  on  Channel 
4  (ABC)  last  Sunday  evening  brought  the 
true  danger  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
Into  frightening  focus. 

The  theme  of  the  film,  shot  especially  for 
television,  was  that  American  freedoms  can 
be  blatantly  abused  by  any  power  structure 
created  to  ensure  internal  security. 

That  Aim  should  be  mandatory  viewing 
for  every  member  of  Congress.  It  can  show 
them  how  a  "state  of  emergency"  can  be 
prolonged  until  words  such  as  "democracy" 
and  "freedom"  have  no  meaning;  and  also 
show  them  the  urgent  need  for  repealing 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 

The  act  Is  a  threat  to  the  basic  principles 
of  democracy.  Any  President  who  would 
use  It  most  certainly  finds  that  he  had 
fathered  anarchy — not  the  heir-apparent  of 
democracy. 


MIDEAST:   BLAME  AND  SOLUTIONS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  TEtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1071 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  vitally  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems related  to  achieving  a  Ifistlng  and 
meaningful  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  are  deeply  concerned  that  a  just 
settlement  be  effected  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  Yet,  such  a  peace  cannot  be 
built  on  force  and  coercion  such  as  Israel 
Is  now  experiencing.  To  pressure  Israel 
to  withdraw  to  her  1967  boundaries  is 
to  compound  a  diCQcult  situation  rather 
than  to  ease  it.  Prof.  Edward  Whiting 
Fox.  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
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New  York  Times  of  May  2,  1971,  graptii- 
cally  describes  the  alternatives  at  hand 
for  the  Mideast  countries  and  presents  a 
strong,  clear  case  for  coexistence.  I  sub- 
mit Professor  Pox's  fine  letter  to  the 
Record: 

Mideast:    Blamx  and  Solutions 
To  the  Editor: 

Not  since  Munich  has  the  rhetoric  of  peace 
been  used  with  such  brutal  cynicism  as  in 
the  current  campaign  to  force  Israel  to  with- 
draw to  her  1967  boundaries.  Its  authors  are 
no  more  interested  in  peace  than  Hitler  was 
In  "liberating"  the  Sudetenland. 

Instead,  like  him,  they  seek  an  Improved 
position  for  military  action.  And  the  pro- 
posed peacekeeping  force  could  only  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

Par  from  providing  Israel  with  seciirity, 
such  a  presence  would  dangerously  com- 
pound her  difficulties  because  its  border 
patrols — while  unable  to  prevent  guerrilla 
artillery  or  rocket  attacks — would  effectively 
prevent  any  Israeli  counteractions.  With  all 
her  major  population  centers  within  easy 
range,  Israel  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Ir- 
regular and  irresponsible  forces  dedicated  to 
her  destruction. 

There  are  only  two  possible  solutions  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict — the  total  conquest  of 
the  entire  area  by  one  or  the  other  side  or  co- 
existence. Since  the  Israelis  could  not,  in 
their  wildest  euphoria.  Imagine  conquering 
the  entire  Arab  world,  their  ultimate  goal  is 
coexistence.  But  the  Arabs  can,  and  there- 
fore do,  dream  of  the  total  elimination  of 

Israel. 

These  differences  are  clearly  reflected  In  the 
words  and  deeds  of  each  side.  While  the 
guerrillas  boast  of  driving  the  Israelis  Into 
the  sea  and  deUberately  attack  civilians,  fre- 
quently children,  Israeli  counterattacks  are 
rigorovisly  restricted  to  Identifiable  combat- 
ants or  property.  The  character  of  their  policy 
Is  even  more  clearly  manifested  In  their 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank,  where  the 
Arabs  often  compare  the  present  situation 
favorably  with  the  previous  "Hashemlte 
occupation." 

If,  however,  the  Arabs  refuse  to  accept  co- 
operation and  coexistence  with  Israel  and, 
with  virtually  unlimited  Russian  aid,  force 
the  present  crisis  to  a  "final  solution,"  wlU 
the  Israelis  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace  as  the  Czechs  were  in  1938? 

Before  answering  that  question.  It  would 
be  well  to  ask  whether  such  a  sacrifice  would 
accomplish  any  more  now  than  It  did  In  that 
tragic  model.  Without  speculating  on  how 
peaceful  the  Arab  world  would  be  without 
the  imifying  issue  of  Israel,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Russian  drive  for 
hegemony  in  the  Middle  East  would  be  either 
slowed  or  consummated  by  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

No  matter  how  legitimate  the  Soviets' 
Interest  In  the  Suez  Canal  may  be,  their 
apparent  intention  of  gaining  control  of  the 
oil  that  Is  Europe's  principal  source  of 
energy  may  be  something  that  Americans  as 
well  as  Europeans  will  want  to  consider 
carefully. 

What  Is  needed  in  the  Middle  East  Is  not 
a  big-power  peace  force  but  a  big-power 
settlement  of  the  underlying  issues.  Once 
that  was  accomplished,  the  problem  of  local 
peace  could  safely  be  left  to  the  Israeli  Army. 
Not  only  is  It  the  only  force  In  the  area  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  pteace,  but  It  Is  uniquely 
committed  to  that  task. 

After  protecting  the  lives  of  Israeli  citizens, 
the  army's  highest  priority  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  viable  relations  with  the  Arabs.  In 
the  long  run — no  matter  what  the  U.S.  or 
U.S.SJI.  may  do — Israel  will  win  the  toler- 
ance of  her  Arab  neighbors  or  she  will  not 
survive;  and  anyone  who  has  observed  her 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank  would  recog- 
nize that  this  realization  is  the  basis  of  her 
policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  unprecedented  prosperity  she  has 
fostered  there  may  not  make  the  Arabs  love 
the  Israelis,  but  It  might  Increase  their  taste 
for  peace.  The  United  States  should  do  noth- 
ing to  lessen  the  chances  tor  rach  an 
accommodation. 

Edward  Whitino  Pox, 
Protestor  of  History,  ComeU  University. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  April  19, 1971, 
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Money  alone  Is  not  the  answer,  which 
might  eventually  come  from  a  single  scien- 
tist's brilliant  Insight  rather  than  from  a 
giant  laborat<My.  But  no  avenue  can  be  over- 
looked, and  the  new  «n];riia8ls  on  channeling 
every  possible  effort  into  a  co-ordinated  at- 
tack is  very  good  news  indeed. 


ALL-OUT  WAR  ON  CANCER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  by  the  President  of  the 
details  of  the  commitment  first  made  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  for  an  all- 
out  effort  against  cancer  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  land. 
Among  the  more  significant  editorial 
endorsements  was  that  of  the  Chicago 
E>aily  News  on  Thursday,  May  13,  in 
which  the  President's  proposal  was  con- 
trsusted  in  a  cfMnpletely  favorable  light 
with  other  plans  that  would  not  present 
the  same  proper  structure  in  the  efforts 
to  whip  cancer. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Aix-OuT  War  on  Canckr 
President  Nixon's  move  toiward  an  all-out 
battle  against  cancer  deserves  universal  sup- 
port. This  dread  disease  took  above  330,000 
lives  in  the  United  States  last  year,  and  it  is 
on  the  Increase.  Projecting  the  current  trend, 
Mr.  Nixon  said.  Indicates  that  some  52  mil- 
lion Americans  now  living  will  fall  victim  to 
cancer  unless  It  is  conquered. 

The  program  outlined  Tuesday  fleshes  out 
the  promise  contained  in  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  speech  in  January.  In  the 
meantime,  ways  and  means  of  mounting  the 
attack  have  been  considered.  The  organiza- 
tion and  funding  of  such  a  hlgh-prlortty 
project  could  be  vital  to  Its  success. 

Also  in  the  meantime,  politics  and  bu- 
reaucracy have  unfortunately  crept  in.  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  introduced  a 
bill  early  In  the  session  that  would  remove 
cancer  research  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  a  subdivision  of  the  Deptirtment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  set  up 
an  entirely  Independent  agency. 

The  President's  proposal  Is  to  retain  cancer 
research  In  the  general  setting  of  HEW  and 
NIH  where  It  has  been  conducted  and  co- 
ordinated for  years,  but  give  It  a  new  dimen- 
sion. The  leadership  of  the  expanded  agency 
would  report  directly  to  the  President.  It 
would  have  an  Independent  budget  and  a 
presidential  guarantee  that  It  would  not  lack 
for  any  funds  that  can  be  usefully  applied. 
The  Wxon  plan  seems  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  cancer  program  will  not  be 
smothered  In  the  bureaucracy,  yet  will  re- 
main In  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  croas- 
fertllizatlon  of  ideas  generated  In  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  la  a  sensible 
approtush.  But  the  hope  now  must  be  that 
the  goal  Is  not  lost  to  sight  in  a  scramble  to 
claim  political  credit  for  leading  the  attack. 
Winning  this  battle  Is  too  Important  to 
allow  either  red  tape  or  politics  to  Interfere. 
Mr.  Nixon  took  care  to  avoid  raising  hopes 
too  high.  While  he  compared  the  cancer  proj- 
ect In  magnitude  with  the  U.S.  project  to 
reach  the  moon,  he  warned  that  "we  must 
put  on  the  armor  of  patience."  What  seem  to 
be  significant  gains  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  cancer  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  but  the  complexity  of  finding  a  cure  or 
cures  cannot  be  underestimated. 


PAYS  $20  PER  TON  FOR  USED  GLASS 


HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep 
concern  of  many  citizens  for  today's  en- 
vironmental problems  has  in  part  fo- 
cused on  glass  container  reclamation 
and  recycling  and  the  emergence  of  the 
glass  collection  progrsuns  imdertaken  by 
the  glass  industry 

Owens-Hlinois,  the  preeminent  UJS. 
manfuacturer  of  glass  and  other  con- 
tainers, has  been  a  leader  in  planning, 
orgsmlzlng,  and  executing  glass  collec- 
tion programs.  Today,  all  Owens-Illinois 
plants  and  about  75  other  facilities  op- 
erated by  memt>ers  of  the  Glass  Con- 
tainer Manufacturers  Institute,  are 
engaged  in  regular  glass  reclamation  pro- 
grams. All  members  pay  $20  per  ton  to 
community  and  nonprofit  groups  for 
clean,  cap  free,  color  sorted  glass  deliv- 
ered to  the  plant. 

This  program  has  encouraged  individ- 
uals and  groups  to  sponsor  glass  redemp- 
tion programs  and  thus  help  dramatize 
the  need  to  recover  and  reuse  limited  re- 
sources. These  programs  offer  tangible 
help  to  the  community  in  its  effort  to 
eliminate  litter,  to  reduce  the  increasing 
burden  on  waste  disposal  facilities,  and 
to  preserve  limited  resources  through 
recycling. 

In  recent  months  Owens-niinols  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  outlining  the  specific 
steps  and  components  involved  in  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  carrying  out  suc- 
cessful glass  collection  programs.  Be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  public  interest 
In  programs  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment, I  am  submitting  the  contents  of 
this  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  can  be 
obtained  from  Owens-niinois,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43601,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Organizing  for  Action 

Collecting  glass  bottles  for  recycling  in- 
volves good  planning  and  coordination. 

Yoxir  first  task  consists  of  organizing  a 
committee  of  dependable  people.  This  oom- 
mlttee  should  mirror  the  various  segments 
of  the  cooununlty.  Committee  re^x>nBlblll- 
ties  Include: 

RRSPONSiBiixrr 

General   Chairman:    Overall   coordination 
including  contact  with  glass  company. 
Subcommittees 

Communications :  PubUc  appearances, 
pubUdty,  promotion,  advertising  signs,  etc. 

Community  Relations:  Contact  govern- 
ment officials,  service  groups,  etc. 

Labor  Committee:  Recriiit  help  needed  to 
operate  collection  station. 

Physical  Arrangements:  Secure  collection 
Bite (6):  obtain  storage  containers  for  bottles 
and  empty  cartons;  safety  glasses,  gloves, 
brooms  and  such. 

Finance:  Keep  records  of  costs.  Issue  dis- 
bursements and  receipts. 

Transportation:  Make  arrangements  for 
hauling  glass  to  glass  container  plant. 
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Among  the  Initial  duties  of  the  committee 
wlU  be  to  decide  the  following: 

1.  Oooperetiiig  glass  container  plant. 

2.  Frequency  of  collections. 
S.  Dates  and  ho\irs  of  collections. 

4.  Location  and  number  o(  collection  atte^. 

5.  Geographic  area  of  collection. 

6.  Incentives  for  glass  donors. 

7.  Organizations  to  Involve  (schoofe, 
churches,  youth  groups,  etc.).  ! 

8.  Method  of  receiving  and  transporti4g 
glass.  I 

rRX4trZKCT  OF  COLLXCnON  I 

It  is  advisable  to  conduct  a  one  or  two-d4y 
collection  to  gain  experience  in  all  phases  ^f 
organizing  and  planning  before  you  commit 
your  community  to  a  continuing  or  perma- 
nent program.  The  size  of  your  community 
and  local  interest  in  recycling  are  amoOg 
factors  to  be  considered.  j 

BELKCTXNO  A  Sm 

Look  for  a  location  which  is  central,  has 
adequate  drlve-ln  and  parking  facilities,  aad 
space  for  storage  containers  A  shopping  cen- 
ter or  school  parking  lot  Is  adequate  for  one- 
time collections.  Vacant  buildings  such  ^ 
warehouses,  small  industrial  plants,  ai^d 
large  service  stations  provide  needed  sbelt^ 
for  continuing  collections. 

Local  government  officials  (especially  tke 
public  works  department  manager) ,  tie 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  commercial  rety- 
tors  can  render  invaluable  assistance. 

COMMTTNICATIONS 

Communications  are  critical.  Tou  will  ne«d 
the  support  and  active  cooperation  of  mayy 
segments  of  the  community.  Most  of  all,  y^u 
will  need  to  inform  everyone  about  your  gla^s 
collection  program. 

All  of  your  advertising,  publicity  add 
promotion  should  specify  these  three  require- 
ments for  incoming  glass  containers  to  |>e 
recycled:  Glass  bottles  must  be  1)  empty 
and  clean,  2)  free  of  caps  and  other  metjcJ 
or  plastic,  and  3)   separated  by  color. 

FCBLIC    OrFICIAlA 

Before  you  put  yoxir  plan  into  action, 
help  to  personally  Inform  leading  publ|ic 
officials  to  enlist  their  support  Tou  or  your 
committee  should  call  on  city,  township,  or 
county  officials,  especially  those  who  have  tfce 
responsibility  of  collecting  and  disposing  of 
your  community's  refuse 

COMMUMITI    ORGAKIZATIONB 

Youth,  church,  environmental,  and  service 
groups  are  very  important  to  the  success  of 
your  ooUeotlon.  They  can  provide  manpower 
and  can  mobilize  the  commvuilty  by  neigh- 
borhood and  section.  They  include  Boy  a^d 
Girl  Scouts;  4-H;  PJA.;  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce; Kiwanis;  Lion's  Club;  environmental 
groups;  PTA;  etc.  If  you  Involve  these  groups 
early  in  your  planning,  you  will  greatly  l|i- 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  your  efforts. 

OXNXXAI.    FUBUC 

As  soon  as  community  leaders  and  organi- 
zations have  been  notified,  tell  the  public 
about  your  collection.  Since  It  takes  the 
average  family  a  few  weeks  to  accumulate 
discarded  containers  (glass  makes  up  oqly 
six  per  cent  of  mimlclpal  solid  waste),  ytu 
should  publicize  the  collection  four  weeks  In 
advance. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  Inform  the  public 
uniformly  about  your  plan  Is  thro\igh  pub- 
licity and  advertising  in  the  mass  com- 
munication media  (radio,  teievlaion,  ne^m- 
papers.  outdoor  signs).  You  will  And  tbat 
all  media  are  anxious  to  help.  Other  methods 
include  bulletins  (school,  church,  nelghb<K'- 
hood);  posters,  public  address  announoa- 
ments  at  meetings  and  social  functions,  etc. 

FUBUCTTT 

If  you  cannot  find  someone  among  your 
committee  members  who  has  a  Jo\imalls|ic 
backgrotind,  call  or  visit  newspaper  edltqrs 
and  news  directors  of  radio  and  teleylsl^n 
stations  to  Inform  them  about: 


itwm 
public 
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What  the  program  Is  all  about; 

Who  Is  sponsoring  it; 

Who  is  cooperating  with  you; 

Why  the  project  is  important  to  the 
community; 

How  you  plan  to  operate  the  collection 
(how  many  people,  how  often,  etc.),  and 

Where  the  collection  will  be  made. 

Keep  these  editors  and  news  directors  In- 
formed about  all  aspects  of  your  program 
before,  during  and  after  yoiir  collection. 

ADVZBTISrNO 

If  mass  media  fail  to  give  you  space  and 
time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  advertise.  Cost 
of  space  and  time  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
audience. 

All  media  will  help  you  to  prepare  ads  and 
schedule  them  at  the  most  appropriate  time. 
All  ads  should  Include  time,  place,  and  date 
of  collections,  as  well  as  special  requirements 
for   glass   cleanliness   and  color  separation. 

COLLECTION    SrrX    SIGNS 

Make  it  easy  for  people  to  find  your  col- 
lection Bite  by  use  of  attractive  signs  and 
posters.  Use  large,  dominant  signs  with 
maximum  visibility  to  attract  people  to  your 
site,  smaller  signs  to  identify  sections  within 
the  site  (Clear  Glass,  Brown  Glass,  Green 
Glass  containers;  Cashier,  if  you  have  one; 
Refuse  Container,  etc.) . 

"Communication  is  vital.  Use  every  form — 
personal  contact,  publicity,  advertising,  bul- 
letins, signs  and  posters  to  be  certain  that 
everyone  in  the  community  knows  about 
your  program. 

HOW   TO   MOTIVATE    THE   PT7BLIC 

Citizens  who  collect  glass  containers  for 
recycling  do  so  for  varied  reasons  .  .  .  com- 
munity pride,  concern  for  the  environment, 
charity,  and  for  money  or  other  material 
reward.  You  may  wish  to  limit  your  appeal  to 
community  pride  or  help  for  the  environ- 
ment. Proceeds  from  redeemed  glass  can  be 
directed  to  a  specific  fund  or  be  used  to 
defray  your  program's  operating  expenses 
or  both.  Or,  you  may  choose  to  pay  donors 
for  their  clean,  empty  glass  bottles.  If  you 
elect  to  pay  for  incoming  glass,  you  will  have 
to  pay  on  the  basis  of  weight  (requiring  a 
scale)  or  quantity  (counting  is  a  tedious 
task). 

Glass  container  plants  listed  in  the  G.C.M.I. 
booklet  will  pay  community  and  non-profit 
groups  one  cent  per  pound  or  $20  per  ton  for 
clean,  used  glass  containers.  The  redemption 
rate  may  vary  if  you  deliver  glass  to  a  non- 
plant  glass  collection  station. 

GLASS  COLLECTION  OPERATION 

All  glass  containers  for  beverages,  foods, 
drugs,  etc..  can  be  recycled.  However,  return- 
able bottles  occasionally  show  up  In  glass 
collections.  These  are  worth  much  more 
than  no-return  bottles  and  should  be  re- 
turned  to  supermarkets,  beverage  carry-outs 
or  other  retail  outlets  to  recover  valuable 
deposits. 

What  to  expect:  Glass  will  be  brought  in 
paper  sacks,  corrugated  cartons,  plastic  bags, 
baskets  or  large  metal  or  fiber  drums.  Your 
volunteers  must  be  prepared  to  help  unload 
these  containers. 

Inspection  of  glass:  All  Incoming  glass 
must  be  inspected  to  insure  that  it  is  clean, 
separated  by  color,  and  free  of  caps  and  Uds. 
Only  glass  that  meets  these  requirements  can 
be  recycled. 

Storage  of  glass:  One  or  two-day  collec- 
tions— If  you  anticipate  20  or  more  tons, 
incoming  glass  can  be  accumulated  in  large 
20  to  30-yard  refuse  containers,  which  may 
be  sec\ired  from  private  refuse  hatilers.  Look 
up  sources  of  this  specialized  equipment  in 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory 
under  "Garbage  Collection  or  Waste  Disposal 
Service — Industrial."  Some  municipalities 
may  provide  containers  and  transportation. 
On  smaller  drives  (under  20  tons)  you  may 
elect  to  store  the  glass  in  smaller  containers, 
such  as  drums,  cartons,  etc. 
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If  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  glass  in  volume, 
manual  crushing  Is  simplest. 

Continuing  Collections — ^Large,  20  to  80- 
yard  refuse  containers  (about  18'  x  7'  x  6') 
are  recommended.  They  are  available  from 
refuse  firms.  Dump  trucks  may  also  be  used 
for  storing  and  shipping  glass. 

Paper:  When  incoming  glass  is  transferred 
to  large  containers,  there  will  be  a  sizable 
amoixnt  of  paper  sacks  and  corrugated  car- 
tons to  dispose  of.  Be  sure  to  provide  large 
containers  for  this  purpose. 

Shipping  the  glass:  Private  refuse  haulers 
are  equipped  to  transport  the  glass  you  store 
In  large  refuse  containers.  If  you  use  small 
containers,  consult  a  local  trucking  firm 
(see  the  phone  book  yellow  pages).  Local 
organizations  occasionally  donate  trucks  and 
manpower  for  worthy  causes  such  as  re- 
cycling. You  may  wish  to  canvass  such  firms 
which  operate  trucks.  Special  permits  are 
usually  required  to  transport  glass. 

Safety — Sensible  safety  precautions  are 
a  must  in  any  glass  collection  program.  Glass 
handlers  should  use  gloves,  safety  glasses 
and  appropriate  clothing. 

InsTirance — You  may  wish  to  obtain  low 
cost,  short-term  insurance  coverage  to  pro- 
tect against  law  suits  for  personal  Injury  or 
property  damage.  If  the  property  owner  does 
not  have  adequate  coverage. 

CHBCKLI6T    FOR    ORGANIZATION    OF    A    GLASS 
COLLECTION    PROGRAM 

—  1.  Organize  committee. 

—  2.  Contact  nearest  glass  container  plant 

for  coc^>eratlon. 

—  3.  Decide  on  frequency  of  collection. 

—  4.  Decide  on  location  and  number  of  sites, 

—  5.  Set  dates  and  times  of  collection. 

—  6.  Decide  on  incentives. 

—  7.  Get  approvals  from  Police  &  Fire  Depts. 

—  8.  Get  support  of  local  and  state  govern- 

ment officials. 

—  9.  Obtain  help  from  service  organizations. 

etc. 

— 10.  Organize  publicity,  promotion,  adver- 
tising. 

— 11.  Obtain  containers  to  hold  g^ass. 

— 12.  Arrange  tran^>ortation. 

— 13.  Arrange  for  weighing  of  outgoing 
truckloads. 

— 14.  Alert  glass  plant  personnel  about  in- 
coming shipments. 

— 16.  B^jort  results  of  collection. 

OWXNS-lLLZNOU, 

Toledo.  Ohio 


SUPPORT  FOR  AMENDMENT  TO  ADD 
$8  MILLION  TO  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION BtTDQET  FOR  HOS- 
PITAL STAPFINQ  IN  FISCAL  1971 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  ED.7ARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Congress- 
man Olin  E.  Tiacui,  appointed  me  to 
be  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee 
to  investigate  the  San  Fernando  VA 
hospital  earthquake  disaster  which  took 
the  Uves  of  46  patients  and  employees. 
Naturaly  we  are  most  anxious  to 
see  that  the  San  Fernando  hospital 
is  promptly  replaced.  We  have  been 
assured  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion that  it  will  be  replaced  but  as 
yet  we  do  not  know  when  or  where 
although  the  disastrous  earthquake  took 
place  over  3  months  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  Incredible  to  me  that  while  promising 
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to  replace  the  San  Fernando  hospital 
that  the  administration  is  using  the  back- 
door method  to  close  up  more  VA  hospital 
beds  ttian  we  lost  by  the  destruction  at 
San  Fernando — they  are  tntog  to  close 
up  almost  500  beds  in  California  alone. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  amendment  to  add  $8 
million  to  VA  medical  care  for  the  re- 
maining months  left  in  fiscal  1971.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  also  made  the  VA  medical 
program  absorb  over  $32  million  in  salary 
Increases  during  1971.  TWs  amendment 
now  before  us  will,  to  some  degree,  cor- 
rect the  high-handed  tactics  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  making 
VA  absorb  salary  increases  voted  by  Con- 
gress and  prevented  VA  from  recruiting 
much  needed  medical  personnel  who  are 
recrui  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  record  to 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  addition  of  fimd^ 
which  this  amendment  provides  is  for 
hospital  staffing.  It  should  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  staffing  our 
VA  hospitals  and  I  want  the  record  clear 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
pending  amendment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  biUIets  catch  up  with  that  time  we  give, 
we've  murdered  lives  that  die  in  the 
time.  We  can't  let  go  of  the  bullets 
until  they  fall  short  I 

Oo  after  death-seekers  and  men  who  blow 
out  eyes  by  being  slow ! 

On  this  wet  hot  rainy  afternoon,  slant  eyes 
melt  on  el^hant  grass  and  a  wrinkled 
man  scratches  his  back  up  and  down 
on  a  shrlveUed  hut — he  doesnt  have 
any  arms  left.  What  does  it  mean? 

I'm  afraid  1  know. 

(John  StiUett  died  AprU  12, 1971.) 


THE  WORDS  OF  LT.  JOHN  STULETT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 

share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 

poem  which  speaks  for  itself: 
VnrrNAM 
(Dick  Nixon,  I  am  Lt.  John  Stulett,  UJS. 

Army,    1st   Cav.   Dlv.,   An    Khe,   South   Viet 

Nam— written  Feb.  15,  1971) 

The  bullet  rivets  an  eyeball  and  the  eyes  stay 
blind,  don't  they,  Dick? 

Hands  and  eyeballs  stUl  fly  ofi  in  aU  direc- 
tions forever  from  the  unmercy  of 
Viet  Nam. 

While  Interpreter  Suan  Hue  translated  the 
long  Viet  Nam  secrets,  he  held  us  like 
a  good  father  holds  his  wUdest  sons 
with  good  stories — the  hand  blood  gur- 
gles now,  but  his  fingers  keep  twitch- 
ing to  touch  something,  anything, 
nothing  and  that  one  severed  hard 
dies  in  elephant  grass  at  the  front  doer 
to  America's  conscience.  What  does  .t 
mean? 

We  could  suffer  for  your  eyes  too,  Dick.  But 
would  you  trade  them  for  dead  eyes 
in  a  second?  You  ask  us  over  here  to 
do  it  for  you  over  there  for  nothing. 
What  does  It  mean? 

We'll  end  the  war  with  honor,  you  say,  Dick? 

Dying  while  we  stand  In  line  to  leave  is  Just 
like  dying  for  no  reason  at  all. 

How  much  longer?  Every  life's  worth  more 
than  the  death  of  the  second  it  takes 
to  die!  What  does  it  mean? 

We  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you,  Dick? 

What  new  way  is  there  to  save  lives  but  to 
stop  the  killing? 

A  soldier  dies  In  the  puddle  as  I  write  this 
line,  a  hiding  child  convulses  as  you 
read  it.  The  Bulling  Is  our  wound-up 
clock!!  tick  tick,  tick  tick,  trickling 
away  blood,  beautiful  arms,  my  drunk 
buddies  and  beautiful  slant  eyes. 

What  does  it  mean?  Stop  and  give  you  time. 
Dick? 


OLD  FORT  ADAMS  PLAYED  IM- 
PORTANT HISTORICAL  ROLE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Gordon  Cotton  ap- 
peared in  the  Vlcksburg  Simday  Post  on 
April  25,  1971  describing  the  interesting 
history  of  Fort  Adams  in  the  early  growth 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Fort  Adams  is  located  in  Wilkinson 
Coimty  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. It  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  In  the  area,  some  300  years 
ago. 

Although  Fort  Adams  is  no  longer  an 
Important  river  port,  the  fine  people  who 
live  there  are  proud  of  the  history  of  their 
community.  The  article  follows: 
Old  Fort  Adams  Plated  Important 
Historical  Role 
(By  Gordon  Cotton) 
A  lone  French  priest  was  traveling  up  the 
Mississippi   almost   300   years   ago   when   he 
stopped  at  a  rocky  cliff  which  Jutted  to  the 
water's  edge. 

Beaching  his  canoe,  he  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  towering  cliffs.  There  Father  Anthony 
Davion  recited  the  first  Mass  known  to  have 
been  said  in  the  present  state  of  Mississippi. 
Today  there  is  Uttle  to  indicate  that  Port 
Adams,  Mississippi  In  Wilkinson  County  was 
once  an  Important  outpost  for  several 
nations. 

The  area  may  not  even  be  famiUar  to  most 
people.  But  the  name  of  one  unfortunate 
man  who  once  lived  there  has  been  remem- 
bered by  generations  of  Americans:  Fort 
Adams  was  the  home  of  Philip  Nolan,  whose 
life  was  wrecked  when  Edward  Everett  Hale 
accidentally  dubbed  him  "The  Man  Without 
A  Country"  in  a  book  of  fiction  which  had 
part  of  its  setting  at  Fort  Adams. 

Fort  Adams  has  gone  by  a  variety  of 
names — Davlon's  Rock.  Fort  Prudhomme. 
Ptort  Assumption,  Loftus  Heights.  Port  Ferdi- 
nand, Port  Pickering,  and  finally  Fort  Adams. 
French  explorers  mentioned  the  towering 
cliffs  in  their  Journals  of  the  Chickasaw  War 
in  1739,  and  the  height  of  the  area  made  it 
Important  for  military  reasons  for  the  Euro- 
pean nations  which  swapped  control  of  it 
up  until  the  United  States  took  possession  In 
1798. 

The  French  buUt  the  first  fort  there, 
Prudhomme,  naming  It  after  a  Canadian 
hunter  who  accompanied  LaSalle  down  the 
river.  Then  BienvUle.  on  his  last  expedition, 
changed  the  name  to  Fort  Assumption. 

In  1764.  following  the  transfer  of  the  area 
from  the  French  to  the  British.  Major  Loftus 
with  360  men  headed  up  the  Mississippi,  leav- 
ing New  Orleans  on  February  27.  The  treaty 
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between  the  two  nations  caUed  for  free  navi- 
gation of  the  mighty  river,  and  Loftus 
planned  to  stress  that  portion  of  the  treaty 
for  the  benefit  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
onlookers. 

The  P^ench  governor  of  the  territory  had 
advised  the  Indians  to  be  cordial,  and  he 
placed  his  interpreter  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  major. 

Almost  immediately  Loftus  lost  about  60 
men  who  deserted.  Then  when  a  French  slave 
took  refuge  on  his  barge,  he  was  protected 
because  the  major  considered  the  barge  to 
be  British  soil.  At  this  point  the  Interpreter 
left,  and  the  British  had  to  proceed  into 
Indian  territory  alone. 

As  Loftus'  flotilla  approached  Davlon's 
Rock.  Indians,  probably  Tunicas,  fired  from 
ambush,  killing  a  half  dozen  Kngllahnxm  and 
wounding  at  least  that  many  more. 

The  flotlUa  feU  back,  and  Loftus  felt  that 
the  French  had  purposefully  aroused  the  In- 
dians against  them. 

Whether  or  not  the  area  saw  action  other 
than  James  Willing's  raid  down  the  Missis- 
sippi during  the  Revolution  isn't  known.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  the 
Spanish  were  in  complete  control  of  the  area. 
In  1796  Gov.  Manuel  Oayoso  erected  Fort 
Ferdinand  on  the  rocky  cUffs,  and  on  May  31, 
1795  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  the  day  before 
he  had  "hoisted  the  King's  flag  and  saluted 
it  in  the  most  brlUiant  manner  from  the 
flotilla  and  from  the  battery.  It  being  St. 
Ferdinand's  day  (the  name  of  my  Prince), 
I  gave  the  post  that  name.  It  was  a  pleasant 
day.  and  withal  my  birthday,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  my  happiness  but 
your  presence.  The  chiefs  are  to  visit  me 
tomorrow,  and  then  I  shall  count  the  days, 
the  hours  and  the  moments  untU  I  can  be 
with  you." 

With  the  transfer  of  the  lands  to  the 
Americans  in  the  late  1700s.  Capt.  Issac 
Gulon  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
area  for  the  United  States,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  fort  he  found  that  Capt. 
Bellechasse.  the  Spanish  commander,  had 
partially  destroyed  it  contrary  to  orders  from 
Oov.  Oayoso.  Complete  transfer  from  Span- 
ish to  American  authorities  was  made  on 
March  30.  1798. 

Capt.  GiUon,  under  the  command  of  Oen. 
James  Wilkinson,  put  his  men  to  work  re- 
building the  fort  and  named  it  Pickering. 
All  persons  passing  up  or  down  the  river 
were  required  to  report  at  the  fort  where 
they  were  to  register  as  to  their  dates  of 
arrival,  departure,  where  they  were  from, 
where  they  were  going,  how  they  were  travel- 
ing and  for  whom  they  were  traveling. 

Gulon  wrote  in  his  Journals  that  the 
Chlckasaws  arrived  to  see  him  on  Aug.  10, 
1798.  and  that  all  were  "disorderly,  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome."  He  blamed  the  dis- 
cord on  Spanish  intrigue,  though  he  admitted 
that  on  the  surface  the  Spanish  had  been 
cooperative,  courteous  and  friendly. 

Once  the  fort  was  completed.  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son transferred  all  troops  there  from  Walnut 
Hills  emd  Natchez.  He  then  renamed  the  place 
Fort  Adams  after  President  John  Adams. 

Because  of  Its  location  on  the  Mississippi 
and  between  the  boundaries  of  the  Mlssis- 
sippl  Territory  and  Spanish  West  Florida, 
Port  Adams  hosted  many  important  persons 
during  Its  early  service.  It  was  here  in  1801 
that  Gen.  WUkinson  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  Choctaws  for  use  of  the  Natchez  Trace 
through  their  lands. 

And  it  was  at  Fort  Adams  that  Gov.  W.  C.  C. 
Claiborne  was  given  a  resounding  farewell 
when  he  left  the  territory  to  assume  his 
duties  as  governor  of  Louisiana  in  1803. 

Of  the  many  troops  who  served  at  Fort 
Adams,  at  least  one  has  become  famous  In 
American  history:  Capt.  Merriwether  Lewis, 
President  Jefferson's  secretary  who  explored 
the  West  with  Clarke.  After  leaving  Fort 
Adams  and  traveling  up  the  Trace  to  Ten- 
nessee,   Lewis   became    despondent    and    Is 
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believed    to    have    committed    suicide    1:  i 
Tennessee. 

There  were  evidently  some  amusing  tlme^ 
at  Port  Adams,  too.  In  1798.  soon  after  thB 
American  take-over.  Oen.  Wilkinson,  Co 
Hamtramck.  Major  Butler.  Capt.  Ouion  anU 
some  other  ofiBcers  "became  rather  merry  ovac 
their  punch  one  night,"  and  Oen.  WUkinsoa. 
by  some  accident,  got  his  queue  singed  clT 
(queues,  a  single  pigtail,  was  a  popular  haltr 
style  Tor  men  oi  that  era) .  i 

The  foUowlng  day  the  General  Issue^ 
orders  forbidding  any  officer  to  appear  o|i 
parade  with  a  queue.  Major  Butler  refuse<l 
to  obey  and  was  placed  under  arrest.  Butler 
soon  became  ill,  and  Dr.  Carmlchael,  the  sur- 
geon. Informed  him  that  he  could  not  llv*. 
Butler  took  the  news  calmly,  made  his  wl^l 
and  gave  directions  for  his  burial,  which  he 
knew  would  be  attended  by  the  entire 
command. 

"Bore  a  hole,"  he  wrote,  "through  the  bot^ 
tom  of  my  coffin,  right  under  my  head,  an^l 
let  my  queue  hang  through  It,  that  the 
damned  old  rascal  may  see  that,  even  when 
dead.  I  refuse  his  orders."  j 

Butler's  wishes  were  carried  out. 

FoUowlng  the  transfer  of  West  Florida  tO 
the  United  States  in  1810.  Port  Adams  becamp 
less  important.  Finally  the  structure  waja 
abandoned,  and  with  the  construction  of  th^ 
railroads  and  the  decline  of  steamboat  travel, 
the  town  was  almost  abandoned.  ' 

Today  only  a  handful  of  people  live  in  thte 
sleepy  little  village  near  the  Mlsslsslpplt- 
Louisiana  boundary  and  many  of  the  home4i 
time-worn  and  shuttered,  are  vacant. 

But  on  Sunday,  at  the  little  white  churcji 
near  "Roche  a  Davlon,"  a  tradition  starte<l 
by  a  pioneer  priest  in  the  late  1600  continue^ 
as  the  people  of  Fort  Adams  meet  for  Masi. 


NATIONAL  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP  NXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 
Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hav< 
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in  conjunction  with  Representative  Bbl» 
LA  AB2raG,  introduced  a  new  National  Day 
Care  and  Child  Development  bill  whicl^ 
Introduces  several  important  amend* 
ments  to  the  House  bill,  H.R.  6748.  % 
have  already  presented  my  statement  be* 
fore  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa* 
tion  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  today,  but  I  am  putting  the 
statement  in  the  Record  so  that  other 
Members  interested  in  this  problem  maf 
use  It  for  reference  purposes. 

I  am  also  introducing  into  the  RecorI) 
today  a  report  referred  to  in  my  tesU| 
mony  which  was  prepared  for  me  bj 
three  black  interns  from  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  of  New  York 
University — Frederick  Cantlo,  Bemar 
dette  Glttens,  and  Joya  Gaddy. 

The  items  follow: 

TMTOIONT  or  REPESSeNTATTVE 
SHIKLXT  CmSHOLM 

I  am  here  today  both  as  a  member  of  thl| 
subcommittee  and  as  an  advocate  for  a  mas' 
sive  National  Day  Care  Program.  H.R.  6741 
introduced  by  the  Chairman  and  other  Mem*- 
bers  of  this  Committee  is  a  good  bill  bui 
there  are  some  sections  which  I  feel  musi 
be  reworded  and  amended.  Because  of  m| 
yearv  of  experience  as  a  day  care  teacher^ 
director  and  consultant  and  beca;ise  of  m| 
deep  concern  over  certain  sections  of  H~ 
6748,  I  am  today  introducing  my  own  da; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

care  bill  in  conjunction  with  Representative 
Bkixa  ABZtrc  of  New  York.  We  have  used  the 
language  of  H.R.  6748  as  our  base  but  we 
have  introduced  several  amendments  which 
we  think  are  essential. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  talk  about 
money.  The  impact  and  efTectiveness  of  any 
day  care  bill  Is  directly  related  to  its 
appropriations. 

H.R.  6748  has  no  price  tag  and  only  pro- 
vides that  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
shall  be  appropriated.  On  the  Senate  side,  the 
other  major  day  care  bill  of  this  session, 
8.  1612  introduced  by  Senator  Mondale  and 
co-sponsored  by  82  other  senators,  provides 
only:  t2  billion  for  FT  73;  »4  billion  for 
FY  74;  and  $7  bUllon  for  FY  75. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  use  the  word 
"only".  Well,  seriously  speaking,  these  mon- 
ies are  Just  not  going  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
existing  need.  $2  billion  will  not  even  cover 
the  1,262,400  children  under  6  on  welfare 
who  will  need  day  care  if  we  pass  the  Family 
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Assistance  Plan.  (Statistic  from  the  1069 
study,  U.S.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
National  Center  Social  Statistics.) 

A  conservative  estimate  for  child  care  serv- 
ices is  $1,600  (the  administration  figure) .  Es- 
timates used  by  the  AFLr-CIO  and  the 
National  Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
Council  run  about  82,000  per  child  per  year. 
If  we  multiply  $1,600  by  the  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren under  6  on  AFDC,  we  get  $2,019,840,000. 
ThaX  is  Just  to  provide  the  necessary  day 
care  services  to  help  Indigent  mothers  get 
off  welfare! 

Obviously  the  appropriations  proposed  by 
the  Mondale  Bill  S.  1612  are  only  a  modest 
conservative  start  In  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal day  care. 

But  the  aim  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
and  of  the  Senate  and  House  day  care  bills 
is  not  Just  to  provide  for  those  on  welfare 
but  also  for  the  average  working  parent  and 
especially  the  working  poor. 

May  I  refer  you  to  the  following  chart. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILIES  BY  INCOME  IN  1947,  1960,  AND  1968  (IN  1968  DOLURS) 


Ntgro  ind  othar  races 


Whit* 


1947 


1960 


1968 


1947 


1960 


1968 


Number  of  fimiliw fin  millions) 3,717  4,333 

Percent 100  100 

Underja.OCO 60  41 

»,000to$4399 23  23 

$5,000  to  $6,999 9  16 

$7,000  to  $9,999 5  13 

$10,000  to  $14.999 6 

$15,000  end  over 3  _     2 

Median  income *2,5U  $3,794 

Net  change.  1947-68: 
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$5,590 

$4,916 

$6,857 

$8,937 

$3,076 
122.4 

8 

U 

$4,020 
81.8 

I  Not  appllesble. 

Source:  U.S.  Depertment  of  Com  merce.  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua, 

According  to  these  1968  figures — 34%  of 
aU  white  families  and  62%  of  all  black  and 
other  minority  families  earn  under  $6,999. 
Now  these  figures  are  for  famillee.  When  you 
talk  about  single  pexent  households  most  of 
which  are  headed  by  women,  the  statistics 
get  really  grim. 

Women  are  the  heads  of  households  in 
11%  of  all  U.S.  families.  Among  black  fami- 
lies 28%  are  headed  by  women;  the  average 
Income  for  working  women  in  1969  is  $3,091. 
Black  women  who  are  employed  mainly  as 
domestics  and  in  low-paying  service  Jobs  earn 
only  $1,991.  They  cannot  support  their  fami- 
lies at  that  wage  so  many  of  them  end  up  on 
welfare.  Of  the  2,500,000  families  now  on 
welfare,  46%  are  black  (flgiures  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee).  Black  families 
and  black  women  especially  are  being 
crushed  by  this  economic  vice. 

You  have  all  received  mail  from  constitu- 
ents with  angry  references  to  those  "lazy 
bums  on  the  welfare  role".  Well,  unless  we 
have  a  massive  appropriation  for  day  care, 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  Is  going  to  fall 
flat  on  its  face. 

As  Elizabeth  Koontz,  Director  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau,  testified  before  this  committee 
last  year:  The  lack  of  child  care  services  has 
been  the  moet  serious  single  barrier  to  the 
success  of  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN).  Care  in  centers  for  eligible  children 
Is  rare  and  most  mothers  In  the  program 
have  been  forced  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments. These  have  proved  to  be  haphazard 
and  subject  to  frequent  changes.  Interrup- 
tions and  breakdowns. 

I  hope  the  above  has  put  the  prop>oeed  ap- 
propriations In  the  Mondale  Bill  into 
perspective. 

There  are  32  million  working  women  In  the 
United  States  who  have  over  5  millian  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6.  Because  of  the  day 
care  shortage  only  2%  of  these  women  use 
group  day  care  facilities.  The  rest  face  a 
nightmare     hodge-podge     of     arrangements 


with  elderly  relatives,  a  rapid  turnover  of 
sitters  and  bleak  custodial  parking  lota  eu- 
phemistically called  family  care  centers. 

If  we  made  day  care  available  only  to  the 
five  million  children  under  5  whose  mothers 
are  already  in  the  labor  force,  it  wUl  cost  $8 
billion  (using  the  conservative  estimate  of 
$1600  per  child,  per  year) . 

The  aim  of  the  day  care  bills  and  the 
family  assistance  plan  is  more  than  that.  We 
are  trying  to  help  families,  especially  ova 
mothers,  feel  confident  that  their  children 
are  safe,  well  cared  for  and  are  in  a  stimulat- 
ing educational  environment  while  they  are 
at  work. 

Poor,  working  poor,  lower-middle  class, 
middle  class  .  .  .  they  are  all  In  the  same 
boat.  These  women  are,  like  their  husbands, 
breadwinners.  In  nearly  one  third  of  our 
families  where  both  parents  work,  the  hus- 
band's Income  is  less  than  $5,000. 

Representative  Abzug  and  I  have  proposed 
appropriations  of:  $5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and  $10 
billion  for  fiscal  year   1976. 

We  feel  that  appropriations  at  this  level 
are  much  more  realistic  in  terms  of  the  aims 
of  the  day  care  proposals  now  before  us. 
Really,  anything  else  than  this  is  a  hoax 
and  would  Indicate  that  we  are  not  being 
serious  about  the  problem.  There  is  some- 
thing which  ought  to  be  considered  when  we 
discuss  funding;  $1,600,  the  cost  per  child, 
per  year  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
one  foot  of  Federal  highway.  Congress  must 
decide  which  Is  more  Important,  the  foot  of 
highway  or  a  child. 

I  have  treated  the  Inter-relationship  be- 
tween the  family  assistance  plan  and  our 
day  care  proposals  rather  extensively  today 
and  this  brings  up  another  point  which  must 
be  clearly  spelled  out  in  any  national  day 
care  legislation. 

Day  care  must  not  be  considered  a  ciLstodial 
service.  It  will  obviously  be  a  help  to  women 
who    want    and    need    the    opportxuiity    to 
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achieve  their  full  employment  potential  but 
this  legislation  is  for  children  as  well.  For 
them,  the  primary  importance  of  the  day 
care  center  will  be  as  an  educational  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  committee  today  a 
report  on  day  care  facilities  In  my  12th 
congressional  district  which  was  prepared  for 
me  by  three  of  my  black  interns  from  the  New 
York  University  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work.  Mr.  Frederic  Cantlo,  Miss  Bemardette 
Olttens,  and  Miss  Joya  Oaddy,  contacted  di- 
rectors of  day  care  centers,  anti-poverty 
agencies  and  commimity  groups  in  my  dis- 
trict and  distributed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
(250)  questionnaires  within  four  areas  Bush- 
wlck,  East  New  York,  Williamsburg,  and  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  (116)  respondents. 

The  survey  produced  some  Interesting  re- 
sults. The  one  that  sticks  in  my  mind  is  the 
fact  that  100%  of  the  re^x>ndents  felt  that 
day  care  centers  should  be  educational  In 
nature.  Additionally,  over  61%  of  the  re- 
spondents did  not  feel  that  the  majority  of 
the  empioyeee  in  a  center  shovild  be  from  the 
commimity.  The  clear,  overriding  concern 
was  the  educational  envirotmient  and  the 
Siblllty  of  the  personnel  at  the  center  to  deal 
jffectlvely  with  their  children. 

I  have  criticized  before  the  dangeroiu  In- 
clination by  well-meaning  liberals  tbat  the 
aim  of  Head  Start  is  to  provide  Jobe  for  non- 
prof  eesionals.  There  is  a  definite  role  for 
community  pec^le  in  Head  Start  and  day 
care  programs. 

I  believe  that  conununlty  parents  should 
dominate  the  boards.  In  fact  in  one  of  the 
Chlsholm/ Abzug  amendments,  we  have  sug- 
gested that  the  percentage  of  members  from 
the  child  development  councils  on  the  local 
policy  coimclls  should  be  Increased  from 
%  to  %  rds. 

But  we  must  Insure  that  we  do  not  dimln- 
Lth  the  role  of  the  child  development  profes- 
sionals in  our  day  care  centers. 

For  this  reason.  Representative  Abzug  and 
I  have  suggested  a  change  in  H.R.  6748  stress- 
ing that  preservice  and  inservlce  education 
and  other  training  for  professional  and  para- 
profeesional  personnel  must  Incorporate  a 
career-ladder  structure  to  allow  a  definite 
advancement  frctn  unskilled  to  skilled 
poatttons. 

The  report  on  day  care  facilities  prepared 
by  my  interns  had  some  other  interesting 
Items  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you. 

Of  those  63  respondents  currently  utilizing 
day  care:  only  26  were  using  public  day  care, 
and  11  were  using  storefronte  and  23  were 
using  friends.  The  majority  of  the  respond- 
ents were  utilizing  unlicensed  facilities. 
Somctimee  unlicensed  facilities  are  lively,  ed- 
ucational environments  which  have  not  been 
licensed  because  of  some  archaic  quirk  in 
the  licensing  regulations.  More  often  than 
not,  they  are  dimiplng  grounds  ^rtiere  chil- 
dren are  tied  to  fumltiire  in  dismal  sur- 
roimdlngs  and  where  they  are  "looked  after" 
by  someone  who  may  be  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, uneducated,  alcoholic  or  so  old  they 
need  help  themselves  or  all  of  the  above. 
Our  respondents  were  clearly  disturbed  be- 
caijse  only  25  were  satisfied  with  their  cur- 
rent arrangements.  89%  of  all  respondents 
felt  there  was  an  additional  need  for  day 
care  services. 

Most  of  the  respondents,  44,  stated  that 
day  care  would  enable  them  to  work.  An- 
other 43  said  it  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  These  parents  cleoxly 
saw  day  care  as  a  step  toward  possibly  im- 
proving their  families'  economic  condition. 

Another  major  point  which  I  find  dis- 
turbing at)out  H.R.  6748  is  that  the  blU  con- 
tains a  blank  as  to  the  precise  size  of  the 
unit  of  Government  which  shall  be  eligible 
for  prime  sponsorship.  I  prefer  the  langiiage 
of  S.  1512  which  does  not  stipulate  any  size. 

If  we  limit  the  blU  to  cities  of  100,000  or 
600,000  as  was  proposed  in  last  year's  bill. 
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we  will  lose  votes  on  the  fioor  from  rural 
and  suburban  legislators  who  will  feel  that 
it  is  a  bill  for  the  cities. 

Obviously,  the  greatest  need  exists  in  the 
cities.  The  vast  majority  of  the  money  will 
still  go  to  the  urban  areas,  but  the  opportu- 
nity for  day  care  services  should  not  be 
denied  to  rural  areas. 

Finally,  by  making  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  largest  units  eligible,  we  will  be  getting 
the  decision  making  and  control  of  these 
programs  to  the  local  level. 

The  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics 
lower-living  standard  budget  Instead  of  the 
old  poverty  line  as  a  definition  of  disadvan- 
taged is  a  significant  new  departure  from 
last  year's  bill,  but  I  feel  that  the  language 
of  H.R.  6748  may  be  a  bit  confusing  becatue 
In  section  704(c)  the  poverty-level  defini- 
tion Is  retained  and  is  utilized  In  other  ref- 
erences to  the  reservation  of  funds  for  on- 
going head  start  programs  and  certain  other 
categories  throughout  the  bill. 

For  this  reason,  in  our  bill  Mrs.  Abzug 
and  I  have  utUlzed  the  Senate  language 
which  we  think  spells  this  out  more  dis- 
tinctly. In  any  case  as  long  as  the  House 
language  clearly  insures  that  protection  for 
all  children  under  the  BLS  standard  Is  re- 
tained, there  is  no  problem. 

The  final  major  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  this  Representative  Abzug  and  I  are  pro- 
posing a  change  in  the  allocation  formula. 
We  propose  that  in  the  first  year  of  fund- 
ing 66%  of  the  funds  shall  be  reserved  for 
those  families  under  the  BLS  standard.  In 
the  second  year,  we  would  drop  thai  reserva- 
tion to  60%  and  In  the  third  year  to  56%. 

We  are  proposing  this  because  although 
the  greatest  need  exists  for  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  scale,  we  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are  Jiist 
above  the  BLS  cut-off  point. 

Day  care  is  needed  by  aU  women  and  we 
should  not  set  the  poor  and  the  near  poor 
to  fighting  each  other  for  these  services. 

If  we  limit  day  care  only  to  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  scale  this  bill  Is 
going  to  be  labeled  a  poverty  or  welfare  bill 
and  will  be  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  se- 
cure the  appropriations  which  are  necessary. 

You  will  recall  that  this  Congress  was  able 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto  of  education 
appropriations.  This  was  because  everybody 
had  a  stake  in  those  education  programs. 

Day  care  legislation  has  a  similar  constit- 
uency. 

Every  woman,  almost  without  exceptions, 
will  support  universal  day  care.  We  need  to 
stimulate  their  support. 

DAT  Carz  as  a  Social  Utilitt 

(Submitted  by  New  York  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Work  Interns:   Mr. 
Fredrlc  Cantlo;   Miss  Bernadette  Glttens; 
Miss  Joya  Oaddy.— April,  1971 ) 
Leaders  of  the  community  groups  in  the 
12th  Congressional  District  have  expressed 
their  concern  to  Congresswoman  Chlsholm 
over  the  lEick  of  adequate  day  care  facilities 
in  their  community.  Some  of  the  community 
members  feel  that  they  could  enhance  their 
standard  of  living  from  a  social  and  econom- 
ical point  of  view  if  more  day  care  facilities 
were  available. 

Congresswoman  Shirley  Chlsholm  states 
that  there  is  not  enough  day  care  facilities 
in  her  district.  She  is  very  interested  in  the 
extent  of  day  care  and  she  is  aware  of  the 
need  for  better  day  care  facilities  in  Brooklyn. 
Therefore,  it  Is  her  desire  to  acquire  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  evidence  as  to  what  the 
needs  are  in  her  district.  She  feels  that  the 
research  project  on  this  topic  will  prove  the 
same. 

Our  method  of  attack  was  a  questionnaire. 
Prior  to  the  designing  of  the  questionnaire, 
we  held  meetings  with  parent  groups,  day 
care  directors  and  with  the  Director  of  the 
Special  Office   of  Day  Care  In  an  effort  to 
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refine  the  questionnaire.  The  student  In- 
terns, Mr.  Cantlo,  Miss  Olttens  and  Miss 
Oaddy,  proceeded  to  design  the  question- 
naire and  after  its  completion,  the  question- 
naire was  submitted  to  Congresswoman 
Chlsholm  for  her  evaluation  and  approval. 
With  a  few  changes  being  made,  the  question- 
naire was  approved. 

We  contacted  directors  of  day  care  centers, 
anti-poverty  agencies  and  community  g^ups 
In  her  district  and  with  their  approval,  we 
distributed  two  hundred  fifty  (250)  ques- 
tionnaires within  the  four  areas  of  (Bush- 
wlck;  East  New  York;  Williamsburg  and 
Bedford  Stuyvesant) .  The  questionnaires 
were  picked  up  at  a  later  date.  One  hundred 
fifteen  (115)  Questionnaires  were  completed. 
Our  resxilts  indicated  that  75%  of  the  re- 
spondents felt  that  more  day  care  facilities 
would  enable  them  to  work  or  continue  their 
education.  Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  day 
care  facilities  in  their  communities,  which  is 
indicative  of  a  need  for  more  day  care 
facilities. 

Day  Care  means  the  care  of  children  out- 
side their  own  homes  for  some  part  of  the 
day  when  their  parents  are  unable  to  care 
for  them  because  of  work,  illness,  medical 
appointments.  Job  training,  Job  seeking  and 
other  reasons. 

Such  day  care  is  provided  In  day  care 
centers  and  In  family  homes. 

A  center  provides  care  for  a  large  group 
of  children  from  20  to  100,  ages  3  to  6. 

A  day  care  home  is  usually  limited  to  six 
children  under  3  years  of  age. 

A  center  administers  a  variety  of  services 
for  the  children.  Including  a  hot  meal  at 
noon  and  snacks  during  the  day;  health 
checkups;  rest  and  play  periods;  educational 
activities  to  stimulate  the  children's  Intellec- 
tual growth  and  knowledge;  and  other  serv- 
ices to  protect  their  health  and  welfare. 

Centers  operate  under  a  number  of  differ- 
ent auspices  and  are  likely  to  fall  into  one  of 
the  four  following  classifications: 

(1)  Proprietary  or  commercial  facUltles 
which  charge  a  fee  and  operate  for  profit. 
These  facilities  Include  day  nurseries  or 
nursery  schools  and  represent  a  majority 
of  existing  day  care  facilities  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Private,  non-profit  facilities  which 
usually  charge  a  fee  on  a  sliding  scale  baaed 
on  a  family's  financial  ability.  These  facili- 
ties are  supported  by  local  community  fund 
drives,  philanthropic  contributions,  church 
institutions  and  so  forth.  They  are  knofwn  as 
day  oare  centers  or  nurseries  and  operate  In 
their  own  quarters,  in  settlement-house  type 
facilities,  churches  and  similar  settings.  In 
some  states,  many  are  eligible  to  receive  day 
care  income  from  public  funds. 

(3)  Public-supported  programs  which  are 
customarily  operated  by  private,  non-profit 
groups  or  municipal  agencies.  There  are  rela- 
tively few  programs  directly  operated  by 
public  authorities  in  the  United  States. 

(4)  Day  Oare  Centers  located  at  factory 
and  industrial  locations  to  serve  employees. 

A  family  day  care  home  also  provides 
nutritious  meals  and  snacks  In  the  homes 
that  meet  health  and  safety  standards  and 
whose  operators  are  qualified  by  character 
and  training  to  take  care  of  children.  In 
some  instances,  educational  constiltants 
teach  the  day  care  mothers  and  home  helpers 
aid  them. 

In  most  states,  the  homes  and  the  centers 
are  licensed  by  a  public  welfare  department 
or  a  public  health  department,  or  both,  if 
the  operators  and  the  facilities  meet  govern- 
ment standards. 

New  York  State  makes  available  low-cost 
loans,  up  to  a  total  of  $50  million,  to  rehabil- 
itate, equip  or  build  day  care  centers.  Eligible 
for  such  loans  are  non-profit,  dvic,  fraternal, 
rell^ous,  social  and  community  action 
corporations. 

For  some  young  children,  there  Is  no  ade- 
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quate  adult  care  dvirtng  the  long  day.  411 
too  often,  these  children  come  from  hom0« 
of  uneqtial  opportunity,  homes  that  are  over- 
crowded, homes  of  poverty  both  In  money 
and  In  Intellectual  resources  and  enrich- 
ment. Such  chUdren  may  be  placed  in  uns^e 
and  unsanitary  group  care,  or  with  wejl- 
meanlng  but  Inadequate  neighbors.  Th*y 
may  be  locked  in  rooms  or  they  may  wandfer 
at  will  with  latch  keys  tied  around  th«lr 
necks.  The  physical  and  mental  health  iof 
such  chUdren  Is  in  Jeopardy. 

When  the  family  cannot  provide  satfc- 
factory  adult  supervision  during  the  d^y, 
good  care  Is  available  In  New  York  City's 
day  care  centers.  There  youngsters  fllid 
safety,  affection  and  an  opportunity  to  begjn 
constructive  social  and  Intellectual  growth 
under  the  guidance  of  trained  teachers. 

Kindergartens  jind  Nursery  schools  dl^r 
In  that  children, three  to  sU  years  of  age 
attend  school  for  shorter  periods  of  the  d»y 
and  educational  experience  Is  their  ma|or 
goal.  I 

Some  of  the  confusion  In  regard  to  d*f- 
inltlon  stems  from  the  fact  that  day  c^re 
services  are  sometimes  defined  In  terms  |of 
the  nature  of  the  service  being  given,  apd 
sometimes  In  terms  of  the  needs  or  83n3a|>- 
toms  of  the  users  of  the  service.  Also,  thve 
may  not  be  any  relationship  between  t^e 
name  of  a  program,  the  way  in  which  Itjls 
described  and  the  services  actually  offered. 
Por  example,  many  agencies  which  are  callled 
day  care  centers  offer  too  short  a  period  of 
care  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  mothers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  day  care  Is  dlffer^- 
tlated  from  the  ntirsery  school  or  kinder- 
garten m  the  following  ways:  I 

1)  Day  Care's  primary  purpose  Is  care  a^d 
protection;  other  programs  are  concernied 
primarily  with  education. 

2)  There  Is  a  tendency  In  day  care  tow^d 
more  sharing  with  parents  of  child  rearlfag 
responsibilities.  | 

3)  In  day  care,  some  kind  of  needs  t^st 
exists  (economic,  or  social,  or  both)  since 
only  children  for  whom  this  Is  the  best  fo^ 
of  help  are  to  be  admitted. 

The  alms  of  another  program  Head  St^rt 
are  total  development  of  the  child  and  his 
family — educational,  social,  psychological  afad 
physiological — with  emphasis  on  scht)ol 
readiness  and  on  family  and  community 
involvement.  ! 

Ouldellnes  for  Head  Start,  also  adopted  jby 
the  Board  of  Education  mandate  that  every 
recruitment  effort  be  made  so  that  the  cen- 
ter's ethnic  composition  reflects  the  neighbor- 
hood's. Ouldellnes  for  other  programs  m4ke 
no  mention  of  selection  on  the  basis  i  of 
ethnicity.  j 

DAY   CARE OBICIN  AMD   EXPANSIOIt 

Early  history  ' 

Day  care  has  many  facets  and  generates 
a  vaxlety  of  concepts.  It  Involves  complex 
Issues  and  arouses  sharp  conflicts,  ambiva- 
lence and  confusion  among  both  lay  and  pro- 
fessional leaders.  Since  the  conflicts  and  Is- 
sues are  rooted  In  Its  history,  a  review  of  the 
evolution  of  day  care  is  presented  as  a  b^sls 
for  understanding  the  trends  and  fortes 
which  have  culminated  in  the  current  posi- 
tions and  deflnltlons — and  as  a  back-drop  for 
assessing  its  capacity  to  play  a  new  rolej  In 
solving  current  social  problems.  ' 

New  York  City  was  the  birth  place  of  iay 
care  in  the  United  States.  The  Nursery  ifor 
children  of  the  Poor  was  established  In  19B4, 
followed  by  the  Virginia  Nxirsery  In  1872,  ?»nd 
the  Bethany  Day  Nursery  In  1887.  Thjese 
early  services,  called  day  nurseries,  were  of- 
fered as  philanthropic  assistance:  first,  the 
children  of  Civil  War  widows;  then.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  to  children 
left  alone  during  the  day  while  their  lm»il- 
grant  mothers  worked  in  domestic  servlca  or 
In  factories.  Conceived  as  charity  by  wealihy 
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women,  these  services  sought  to  assist  poor 
families  by  providing  supplemental  daytime 
child  care,  mainly  custodial,  focusing  on 
physical  needs  and  protection  from  environ- 
mental hazards. 

Such  day  nurseries  spresul  and  Improved, 
with  the  better  ones  utilizing  what  was 
known  of  medicine,  nutrition,  hygiene,  and 
later,  child  development,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day. 
Paralleling  their  growth  was  the  rise  of  the 
kindergarten  movement,  deriving  its  formu- 
lea  from  Proebel's  work  in  Germany  and  rest- 
ing on  pedagogical  considerations. 

In  1896,  the  National  Federation  of  Day 
Nuserles  was  organized  "to  seciire  the  highest 
obtainable  standards  of  merit." 

"The  expansion  of  the  work  from  the  pri- 
mary idea  of  feeding  and  housing  babies  to 
its  present  scope,  which  included  kinder- 
garten, educational  work  for  mothers.  Indus- 
trial classes  for  older  children,  siunmer  out- 
ings and  family  visiting,  touobee  the  interest 
of  both  philanthropic  and  educational 
organizations."  * 

In  the  years  that  followed,  research  and 
experiment  were  directed  toward  educational 
guidance  of  underprivileged  children  In 
schools  like  Memu-Palmer  in  Detroit  and 
Bank  Street  College  In  New  York.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  deeper  understanding  of  child 
care  and  development  in  the  important  work 
done  at  centers  at  Teachers  College,  Colxim- 
bla  University  and  a  number  of  state  univer- 
sities. Day  nurseries  became  sources  for  ex- 
perimentation and  teacher  training;  and  In 
1922  the  Ruggles  Street  Nursery  in  Boston 
became  the  first  nursery  training  school, 
marking  the  entrance  of  professionals  Into 
the  field.  As  a  result,  programs  In  many  day 
nurseries  by  the  early  1900'8  began  to  Incor- 
porate constructive  educational  and  develop- 
mental experiences  for  young  children. 
Teachers,  not  nursery  maids,  began  to  be 
hired.  It  was  not  until  well  after  World 
War  I  that  the  effect  of  these  developments 
began  to  be  felt  In  the  day  nurseries  of  New 
York  City.  However,  It  was  still  not  wide- 
spread. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  day  nurs- 
eries generally  began  to  be  concerned  with 
health  standards.  In  New  York  City,  day 
care  centers  had  been  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Municipal  Sanitary  Code  from 
189B.  In  1905,  physicians  began  to  inspect 
the  facilities  of  nursery  programs,  and  the 
Bureau  of  ChUd  Hygiene  under  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  required 
that  a  licensed  physician  give  a  medical 
examination  to  every  child  cared  for  in  a 
nursery.  In  fact,  however,  little  was  done  to 
Inspect  nurseries  regularly  or  to  close  those 
which  fell  below  standard. 

By  the  time  of  the  depression  of  the  1980'8, 
there  had  begun  to  emerge  In  some  of  the 
better  day  care  programs  an  integration  of 
the  disciplines  of  health,  education  and 
welfare.  Social  Work  concepts  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  second  and  third  decades  of 
this  centxiry.  Casework  and  the  value  of  day 
nurseries  as  a  strengthening  force  in  family 
life  were  stressed  in  the  day  nurseries  spon- 
sored by  social  agencies.  Some  persons  in 
social  work  had  begun  to  see  day  care  as  part 
of  the  total  network  of  child  caring  agencies 
and  as  requiring  casework  support.  For 
example,  Sophie  Van  Thels  found: 

"All  child  caring  agencies,  irrespective  of 
the  particular  type  of  service  which  they 
give  .  .  .  have  become  ...  to  think  of  case- 
work as  an  essential  part  of  a  good  child 
care  program  ...  by  tradition,  by  character, 
by  history,  the  day  nursery  is  a  social 
agency.  ...  I  do  not  see  that  this  in  any 
way  prevents  it  from  becoming  as  well  an 
excellent  educational  Institution  and  a 
health  agency.  .  .  .  We  have  come  to  think 
of  education,  health,  and  welfare  as  closely 
related  Interests  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ...  in  our  program  for  children."' 
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The  umrka  projects'  administration  -program 

The  daytime  care  of  children  received 
major  impetus  from  Civil  War,  World  War  I, 
the  Depression  and  World  War  n — all  periods 
when  mothers  left  home  to  work.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  positive  response  to  the  early  day 
nurseries,  expansion  of  programs  has  been 
sporadic.  It  was  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930's  with  the  establishment  of  nursery 
schools  financed  by  the  federal  government, 
under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration and  later  WPA,  that  day  care  had 
Its  largest  growth. 

The  prime  goal  of  federal  action  In  1933 
was  to  give  employment  to  needy  teachers, 
nurses,  nutritionists,  clerical  workers,  cooks, 
janitors  and  others  as  part  of  work  relief 
programs  designed  to  counter  unemployment. 

The  program,  however,  "enlisted  the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  outstanding  per- 
sons In  the  field.  Intensive  in-service  and 
pre-service  training  program  for  staff,  parent 
education  and  community  interpretation  did 
much  to  promote  standards  and  to  focus 
attention  on  the  value  of  nvirsery  educa- 
tion .  .  .  the  WPA  nursery  school,  although 
set  up  by  government  to  meet  a  welfare 
need,  was  Identified  primarily  as  an  educa- 
tional service  and  was  usually  located  In 
school  buildings."  * 

Federal  funds  were  made  available  to  state 
departments  of  education,  and  local  boards 
operated  the  nurseries.  Approximately  1900 
nursery  schools  were  set  up.  By  1937,  they 
were  providing  40,000  children  with  what 
most  professionals  today  still  consider  to  have 
been  a  high  standard  of  health  and  nutri- 
tional care,  as  well  as  nursery  education. 
These  nurseries  served  a  dual  porpose:  pro- 
viding employment,  and  relieving  some  of  the 
conditions  of  the  depression  which  affected 
children  adversely. 

Phlloeophically,  the  program  represented 
"the  first  recognition  by  the  federal  and 
state  government  that  the  education  and 
guidance  of  children  from  2  to  6  years  of  age 
Is  a  responsibility  warranting  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds." » 

Public  day  care  In  New  York  City  began 
with  the  WPA  nursery  program.  By  1988. 
there  were  fourteen  nursery  schools  operated 
by  the  local  Board  of  Education.  One  of  these 
was  housed  In  a  public  school  building,  while 
the  others  were  In  settlement  houses  or  In 
other  available  free  space.  It  was  noted  by 
Plelss  that  In  New  York  City,  the  school 
board  was  not  as  active  in  WPA  nursery 
school  administration  as  were  local  edu- 
cational authorities  In  other  cities. 

As  the  Forties  approached  and  WPA  was 
no  longer  a  necessary  source  of  employment. 
It  seemed  likely  that  the  day  care  program 
would  end.  Improved  economic  conditions 
made  It  more  and  more  dlfllcult  to  obtain 
unemployed  teachers.  Yet,  by  1942,  there  was 
still  thirty-two  operating  WPA  nurseries  in 
New  York  which  faced  UqvUdatlon  early  in 
1943.  Public  clamor  began  for  continued  pub- 
lic subsidy  for  day  care  and  for  the  expansion 
to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers  engaged  In  and 
seeking  work  In  the  war  effort. 
The  tanham  Act 

Throughout  the  country,  industry  bur- 
geoned, and  when  the  draft  of  men  Into  the 
armed  services  started,  women  were  called 
Into  the  factories,  and  families  by  the  thou- 
sands crowded  Into  the  war  production 
areas.  Children  were  being  left  alone,  locked 
In  parked  cars,  or  forced  to  Join  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  "latch  key"  children,  shifting 
for  themselves. 

All  of  this  led  to  the  Congressional  passage 
of  the  Community  Faculties  Act  of  1941, 
commonly  known  as  the  Lanham  Act.  under 
which  federal  funds  were  available  to  the 
states  on  a  fifty-fifty  matching  basis  for 
the  eetablUhment  and  expansion  of  day 
care  centers  and  nursery  schools  in  defense 
areas.  These  funds  could  also  be  used  to 
convert  WPA  facilities  to  wartime  projects. 
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The  United  States  Ofllce  of  Education  was 
given  reH>onslblllty  for  the  development  and 
extension  of  nursery  schools  to  be  operated 
In  or  under  the  auspices  of  local  schools 
and  for  related  school  lunch  and  recrea- 
tion programs.  The  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  received  a  similar  assignment  with 
re^>ect  to  day  care  centers  and  related  serv- 
ices sponsored  by  agencies  not  a  part  of  the 
school  program.  After  July,  1942  additional 
funds  were  made  available  to  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  public  welfare  for 
the  promotion  and  coordination  of  day  care 
programs  under  their  supervision.' 

The  attitude  of  the  Children's  Bureau  In 
this  general  field  wm  that  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  work;  but  If  they  did  Indeed  work,  the 
oommunlty  had  an  obligation  to  provide 
services  to  help  parents  care  for  their  chil- 
dren, with  state  and  local  governments  as- 
suming the  responsibility  for  supervising 
and  maintaining  adequate  standards.  Thus, 
the  approach  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to- 
wards the  Lanham  Act  day  care  program  was 
at  best  ambivalent.  Some  within  the  bureau 
look  with  misgivings  on  what  they  feared 
would  be  Interpreted  as  a  public  sanction  of 
the  employment  of  women.  They  were  Joined 
by  some  social  work  leaders  who  were  con- 
cerned that  the  federal  stimulus  to  day  care 
would  In  the  long  run  be  destructive  of  the 
family  and  contrary  to  basic  American  val- 
ues. However,  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
emergency  situation  had  first  priority,  the 
Bureau  undertook  the  stimulation  of  coun- 
seling services  in  support  of  day  care  and 
devel<^>ed  a  comprehensive  set  of  stcmdards 
for  the  guidance  of  communities. 

Widespread  acceptance  of  this  wartime 
program  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  by 
July  1946,  about  1,600,000  children  were  re- 
eelvlng  care  in  nurseries  and  day  care  centers 
financed  largely  by  federal  funds. 
tiew  York  City 
In  cities  denoted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  war-impacted  areas,  WPA  nurseries 
were  converted  to  serve  working  mothers. 
Upon  the  disbanding  of  the  WPA  program. 
New  York  City  had  a  special  problem,  how- 
ever. The  Lanham  Act  did  not  apply  here 
since  the  city  was  not  designated  as  a  war 
impacted  area,  and  thus  It  faced  the  prospect 
of  the  loss  of  Its  major  financial  resource 
with  respect  to  day  care. 

Public  campaigns  were  started  to  bring 
pressure  for  New  York  City  to  provide  public 
subsidy  and  to  expand  the  existing  program 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  caused 
by  the  impending  war.  Parent  groups  became 
particularly  active  in  this  movement.  Addi- 
tional backing  also  came  from  women's  so- 
cial action  groups  with  a  mass  character, 
primarily  the  Committee  for  the  Wartime 
Care  of  Children,  headed  by  Elinor  Glmbel, 
working  outside  of  the  professional  and  In- 
stitutional framework  of  the  day  care  pro- 
gram. The  latter  group  attracted  consider- 
able support  from  several  quarters:  parents 
who  needed  the  service  to  work;  women  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  publicly  supported 
day  care  for  working  women  as  a  patriotic 
one;  and  women  who  were  concerned  mainly 
with  the  effects  on  children  of  women  al- 
ready In  the  labor  force. 

Mayor  Florello  LaOuardla  appointed  the 
Commissioners  of  Health  and  Welfare  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  study  the 
needs  for  day  care  in  the  light  of  the  new 
wartime  emergency.  This  group  recom- 
mended expansion  of  existing  facilities  and 
training  programs,  as  well  as  counseling  serv- 
ice for  mothers  seeking  employment.  They 
called  for  stricter  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  governing  ntuveries.  The  establishment 
of  a  permanent  committee  composed  of  civic 
and  governmental  leaders  to  coordinate  and 
administer  the  expanded  program  was 
proposed. 
On   October   25,    1942,    Mayor   LaOuardla. 
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adopting  this  Idea,  appointed  a  committee  of 
14,  called  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  War- 
time Care  of  Children,  hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  Mayor's  Committee.  This  committee 
Included  members  of  religious,  labor,  social 
welfare  and  governmental  agencies  and 
offered  the  potential  for  a  broad  concept 
of  day  care. 

State  financing 
In  1942,  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
approved  the  Moffet  Act,  providing  for  direct 
state  aid  to  municipalities  and  to  supplement 
Lanham  funds  for  the  establishment  of  day 
care  centers  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
War  Council.  The  Mayor's  Committee  was 
designated  as  the  New  York  City  representa- 
tive. Where  federal  funds  did  not  i^ply 
as  m  New  York  City,  the  State  War  CouncU 
set  up  the  requirements  whereby  the  state 
would  contribute  one-third,  the  city  one- 
third  and  one-third  of  the  cost  would  come 
from  the  parents'  fees  or  community  con- 
tribuUon.  Upstate  communities  were  getting 
about  one-half  of  their  support  from  federal 
Lanham  funds  with  state  funds  supplement- 
ing up  to  an  additional  15  percent.  On 
March  4,  1943,  Mayor  LaOuardla  wrote  to 
Governor  Dewey  advising  him  that  the  city 
would  need  $360,000  to  serve  1,000  chUdren 
in  28  WPA  nursery  schools  In  New  York  City, 
and  would  adopt  the  tripartite  financing 
plan  with  each  segment  contributing 
$120,000. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  AprU  5,  1943 
gave  WPA  schools  until  July  1,  1943  to  revise 
their  admission  poUcy  In  order  to  qualify  for 
state  aid.  Seventeen  of  the  former  WPA 
nurseries  did  this  and  were  abeorbed  into 
the  Mayor's  Conmalttee  program,  as  well  as 
many  other  nurseries  operated  by  settle- 
ments, churches,  day  niu"serles  and  separate 
boards. 

Thus,  by  mld-1943,  there  were  33  nurseries 
and  13  school-age  centers  with  a  capacity  of 
1,664  children  ages  two  to  five  and  760  chU- 
dren ages  six  to  fourteen  operated  under  the 
Mayor's  Committee  at  a  cost  of  $315,000. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  saw  dUBculties  in 
having  the  Board  of  Education  guarantee 
two-thirds  of  the  centers'  operating  costs 
and  coUect  fees.  If  was  therefore  decided  to 
have  them  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare  with  Board  of  Education  staff.  The 
minutes  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  April  6, 
1943  state: 

"With  educational  standards  so  protected, 
the  program  .  .  .  becomes  an  educational 
program  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Welf  Me." ' 

However,  this  arrangement  never  became 
a  reality.  On  April  16,  1943,  the  Mayor 
announced : 

"The  city  wlU  not  operate  any  nurseries 
through  any  city  department,  but  payment 
will  be  made  to  nurseries  on  the  same  basis 
that  they  are  now  made  to  institutions  for 
dependent  children.  The  policy  .  .  .  will  be 
to  place  children  in  private  nxirserles  oper- 
ated by  existing  chUd  welfare  or  other  social 
agencies  with  the  city  and  state  contributing 
one-third  each  of  the  cost."  ' 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  voluntary 
operating  agencies  would  be  responsible  for 
raising  additional  funds  If  parents'  fees 
faUed  to  reach  the  required  one-third  share. 
Funds  were  to  be  handled  through  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  thus 
making  this  agency  the  administrative  au- 
thority. Objection  to  this  decision  were 
raised  by  the  United  Parents  Association  and 
the  Public  Education  Association,  both  of 
which  preferred  to  have  the  day  nurseries 
run  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

WhUe  the  contribution  of  the  Board  of 
Education  during  the  Depression  consisted 
mainly  of  supplying  unemployed  teachers  as 
staff  members,  the  educators  on  the  Mayor's 
Committee  felt  that  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cational program  would  be  more  closely  pro- 
tected and  this  part  of  the  program  Improved 
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If  opa«t«d  under  educational  auspices.  How- 
ever, iinder  the  Moffet  Act,  the  Department 
of  Welfare  was  not  only  authorized  to  coUect 
fees,  but  It  could  administer  city  and  state 
funds  which  might  become  avaUable  through 
the  Lanham  Act. 

Mayor  LaGuardla's  own  decision  was  un- 
doubtedly strongly  Influenced  by  his  often 
stated  opposition  to  the  Idea  of  having 
women  leave  their  small  children  to  go  to 
work.  Fleiss  comments : 

"He  was  reluctant  to  make  the  state  the 
'father  and  mother  of  the  child.'  "  • 

In  order  to  limit  such  assistance  to  those 
who  reaUy  required  It,  he  felt  that  appro- 
priate study  of  each  case  was  necessary,  and 
that  the  Welfare  Department,  with  its  In- 
vestigatory procedures,  could  properly  carry 
out  this  policy.  The  staff  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  Counseling  Services  were  cautioned 
to  review  with  the  mothers  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  going  to  work." 

The  minutes  do  not  show  the  actual  rea- 
sons for  LaGuardla's  decision  to  use  volun- 
tary sponsoring  agencies,  but  Fleiss  conjec- 
tvires  that  Mayor  LaGuardla  was  trying  to 
obtain  state  funds  without  involving  the 
dty  too  directly  in  the  actual  operation.  One 
might  also  speculate  that  the  proposal  for 
public  operations  was  seen  as  too  direct  a 
chaUenge  to  New  York  City's  purchase-of- 
care  child  welfare  pattern  as  it  then  existed. 
Opponents  to  LaGuardla's  plan  for  volun- 
tary sponsoring  agencies  pwlnted  to  the  fact 
that  these  arrangements,  creating  a  need  to 
deal  with  so  many  different  volunteer  boards, 
would  limit  the  expansion  of  day  care  serv- 
ice. They  claimed  that  such  a  pattern  would 
complicate  the  development  of  standards 
and  require  a  complex  structiire  of  super- 
vision to  protect  expendittires.  However,  La- 
Guardla's decisions  prevailed. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1943,  eight 
Ofllces  of  Information  and  Counseling, 
manned  by  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  were  opened.  Counselors  helped  to 
determine  need  for  day  care  services,  eval- 
uated existing  facilities,  and  through  per- 
sonal interviews  with  mothers,  attempted 
to  assess  Individual  family  needs  for  day 
care.  In  accordance  with  LaGuardla's  phi- 
losophy, the  staff  of  these  offices  often  co\m- 
seled  mothers  to  stay  at  home  rather  than 
work. 

In  1944,  the  state  continued  Its  appropria- 
tion and  made  provision  for  rent  and  cost 
of  equipment.  By  December  31,  1945,  ther* 
were  then  88  centers  with  a  total  capacity 
of  approximately  4.000  chUdren.  A  large  part 
of  the  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  (31  or  44  workers)  were 
on  loan  from  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
Board  of  education  attitudes 
The  alternative  to  the  welfare  auspices  at 
the  time  necessarily  woiUd  have  been  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  had  never  become 
involved  In  the  day  care  program  to  the  de- 
gree that  such  boards  were  in  other  com- 
munities. For  example,  experimentation  with 
kindergartens  for  four-year  olds  was  discon- 
tinued in  1952  on  the  basis  that  fo\u--year 
olds  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  same 
program.  This  view  was  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral approach. 

Voluntary  support 
In  addition,  then,  to  the  earty  and  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  as 
the  wartime  administering  and  financial 
agency  for  day  care,  and  the  lack  of  reel 
Involvement  or  assumption  of  responslbUlty 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
third  factor  Influenced  the  creation  of  the 
unique  pattern  of  public  day  care  which 
exists  in  New  York  City  today.  There  was  a 
deep  involvement  of  private  groups  and 
individuals  in  both  the  operation  and  financ- 
ing of  the  centers.  Many  voluntary  organl- 
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zations  provided  funds  to  supplement  those 
from  the  trl-partlte  pattern  of  wartime  ^n- 
trtbutlons  by  state,  city  and  parent  fee*  In 
1942,  the  Marshall  Pleld  Foundation  and!  the 
New  York  Foundation  helped  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  executive  director  of  the  Major's 
Committee.  In  1944,  the  New  York  National 
War  Fund  gave  grants  for  salaries  an^  to 
supply  equipment  for  the  new  centers,  and 
In  1946  granted  another  $58,000  to  |  the 
Mayor's  Committee. 

Educational  organizations  supplied 
sultants  and  directors.  Research  orgai|lza- 
tlons  and  achools  served  as  a  field  stair  to 
make  surveys  as  to  where  the  need  for]  day 
care  was  the  greatest.  Even  related  govern- 
mental services  were  contributed.  The  Civil- 
ian Defense  Voliinteer  Office  asslstedl  by 
training  nursery  school  aaelstants.  The  "War 
Food  Administration  provided  funds  under 
Its  school  lunch  program. 

A3  a  way  of  expanding  day  care  cente^  in 
the  city,  the  Mayor's  Committee  had  i  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  citizens'  groups 
In  neighborhoods  where  there  wm  nee<)  for 
new  facilities.  The  Mayor's  Committee  tetl- 
mated  that  by  1946,  nearly  1,000  persons!  had 
shared  responsibility  with  the  state  and; city 
governments  for  operating  and  financing  the 
day  care  program.  The  Intense  participation 
In  planning  of  so  many  professionals  and 
volunteers  of  high  caliber  from  the  fiel4s  of 
education,  health  and  welfare  gave  the  pro- 
gram the  character  of  permanency  ralther 
than  emergency. 

The  Boron  Report " 

As  the  w«r  drew  to  a  close  In  1946,  l^ow- 
ever,  the  temi>orary  nature  of  the  state's  Sup- 
port became  evident.  The  War  Council !  was 
disbanded  in  1946,  and  the  responsibility  for 
day  care  was  transferred  temporarily  ta  the 
Youth  Commission  by  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  who  ordered  an  evaluation  of |  the 
program. 

This  study,  known  as  the  Horan  Report, 
became  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  D^wey 
ended  the  program.  In  brief,  it  concluded 
that:  ! 

1.  The  prlmarr  emergency  need  for  which 
the  program  was  established  no  longeij  ex- 
isted. ' 

3.  In  New  York  City,  where  the  majority  of 
the  funds  were  used,  the  needs  test  was 
elastic  and  generally  unverified. 

3.  It  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
priority  of  this  program  In  relation  to  other 
social  welfare  needs,  to  be  financed  by  the 
state — such  as  housing.  Increases  in  teacliers' 
salaries  and  other  demands. 

4.  There  was  no  proof  that  the  program 
Justified  the  expenditure.  , 

5.  If  the  program  were  to  be  asslml^ted 
into  the  Department  of  Education,  it  vxould 
have  to  be  free,  and  thus  Involve  a  jcoet 
which  the  state  was  totally  unpreparejd  to 
meet.  i 

S.  Should  the  program  be  continued  ubder 
welfare,  it  could  be  limited  to  families  need- 
ing strengthening.  This  would  presumably 
be  based  on  established  casework  techniques 
and  thus  permit  a  tighter  state  control  of 
eligibility. 

7.  The  program  could  be  dropped. 

The  Horan  Report  created  a  storm.  Wom- 
en organized  public  demonstrations  and 
picket  lines — one  around  Governor  Dewey's 
home  at  Pawling.  He  refvised  to  see  tfbem 
and  called  them  Communists. 

After  receiving  the  report,  Governor  D^wey 
adopted  the  final  proposal,  and  In  Decefiber 
194'7  state  aid  was  terminated. 

A  New  York  City  committee  of  lay  i  and 
professional  experts,  who  countered  leach 
issue  raised  by  the  Horan  Report,  coult)  not 
shake  the  Governor's  determination  toi  end 
the  program.  AU  efforts  since  that  tln^  to 
restore  state  aid  for  day  care  have  f ailed;  and 
the  program  has  been  operated  as  a  local 
public  program  supported  entirely  by  'New 
York  City  funds,  supplemented  fractionally 
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by  private  agencies,  and  the  families  who 
use  it.  However,  the  transfer  In  New  York 
City  from  a  wartime  temporary  day  care  pro- 
gram to  a  peacetime  permanent  one,  was 
done  without  really  settling  any  of  the  broad 
issues  raised  by  the  Horan  Report.  Was  the 
program  a  valid  ongoing  peacetime  responsi- 
bility for  which  public  funds  should  be  com- 
mitted? Governor  Dewey  found  that  it  was 
not;  New  York  City  found  that  it  was. 

The  Post-War  Program  in  New  York  City 

This  decision  by  the  City  of  New  York  to 
continue  the  day  care  progfram,  unlike  most 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  programs 
were  ended  when  war  funds  were  curtailed, 
was  accomplished  primarily  because  of  tre- 
mendous effort  by  the  many  persons  and 
organizations  which  were  mobilized  into 
action  to  save  day  care.  Community  groups, 
churches,  neighborhood  committees,  volun- 
tary agencies,  Ijoards  of  directors  and  parents' 
groups  joined  forces  in  a  massive  campaign 
to  make  sure  that  the  city  took  over  where 
the  state  left  off. 

Among  many  others  giving  outstanding 
leadership  were  Mrs.  Elinor  Ouggenhelmer, 
Miss  Helen  Harris  and  the  late  Adele  Rosen- 
wald  Levy.  In  fact,  the  Citizen's  Committee 
for  Children  was  founded  In  1945  by  Mrs.  Levy 
and  her  colleagues  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Day  Care  Unit  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Mrs.  Guggenhelmer  (now  a  member 
of  the  City  Planning  Commission)  went  on 
In  1948  to  build  the  present  Day  Care  Coun- 
cil which  she  headed  until  1960,  when  she 
formed  the  NationiJ  Committee  for  Day  Care 
for  Children  and  became  Its  president.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  George  Stewart  who 
Is  currently  the  Day  Care  Council  president. 

With  the  cessation  of  state  funds,  the 
day  care  program  was  integ^rated  into  the 
city  Welfare  Department,  and  the  Division 
of  Day  Care  was  created  within  this  depart- 
ment. It  wats  a  natural  evolution,  since  the 
program  had  been  dependent  upon  welfare 
for  space,  funds  and  personnel.  The  Second 
Deputy  Commissioner  was  given  the  execu- 
tive responsibility,  and  the  Nursery  Educa- 
tion Consultant  from  the  staff  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  became  acting  director  of  the 
new  division. 

The  use  of  voluntary  agencies  and  their 
financing  assistance — was  continued  as  weU, 
for  their  financial  contribution  declined  sub- 
stantially over  the  following  years.  Thus,  the 
basic  structure  remained  unchanged  and  in- 
corporated the  licensing  activities  of  the 
Health  Department,  the  private-public  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  and  the  counsel- 
ing services. 

Quality  of  the  Program 
Many  changes  in  the  character  of  day  care 
occtirred  from  1940  to  1947.  Staff  became 
professional;  the  emphasis  on  custodial  care 
was  modified  to  include  planned  pre-school 
experiences;  the  few  ill  chosen  toys  gave  way 
to  standardized  educationally  oriented  play 
equipment;  unsafe  crowded  rooms  were  re- 
placed by  ample  space  specifically  designed 
for  young  children.  Standards  for  teaching 
qualifications  were  set  by  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee and  the  Day  Care  Unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
trained,  experienced  personnel,  the  Mayor's 
Committee  instituted  In-service  training 
courses  for  Its  teachers.  A  cooperative  ven- 
ture with  the  New  York  City  Committee  on 
Mental  Hygiene  was  an  added  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  teachers,  directors  and  counselors 
from  the  Information  and  Counseling  Serv- 
ice with  a  psychiatric  and  psychological  ap- 
proach to  understanding  the  needs  of  young 
children. 

If  measured  by  the  qualifications  ot 
teachers,  the  types  of  buildings  occupied,  the 
flexibility  of  program,  the  health  and  social 
welfare  services  provided  to  the  child  and 
the    family    (using    the    seventeen    criteria 
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established  by  the  National  Association  of 
Nursery  Education) ,  the  quality  of  day  care 
In  the  Mayor's  Committee  day  care  centers 
cotUd  be  considered  good.  They  did  more  than 
answer  the  needs  of  working  mothers  for 
safety  for  their  children. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  chairman  was  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare,  and  the  executive, 
Miss  Helen  Harris,  was  a  trained  social 
worker,  day  care  under  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee was  never  Just  a  welfare  program.  It 
Included  the  educational  aspects  of  day  cat«, 
Bind  tried  to  Incorporate  the  best  knowledge 
and  skills  then  known  to  the  field  of  early 
childhood  education. 

At  the  same  time,  the  welfare  concept  of 
day  care  as  supportive  of  family  life  was 
increasingly  stressed,  and  the  goal  of 
strengthening  the  family  and  avoiding 
permanent  placement  of  children  grew  in 
Importance.  Today  this  Is  still  a  major  objec- 
tive, affecting  character,  Intake  and  size  of 
the  program. 

Special  Office  on  Day  Care 

The  Special  Office  On  Day  Care  was  de- 
veloped In  1968  by  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment  of  Social  Services  under  Commis- 
sioner Goldberg.  The  Office  is  directed  by  Bob 
Davis,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner.  Their 
task  was  to  find  out  what  problems  exist  In 
Day  Care  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioner  for  way  of  maldng  opera- 
tions more  effective  and  also  means  of  hav- 
ing more  community  Involvement. 

Since  its  Inception  the  numl>er  of  day  care 
centers  have  increased  from  99  to  212  with 
a  large  percentage  of  community  involve- 
ment. Their  projected  goal  for  1972  u  to 
have  over  600  centers  operational. 

On  March  3,  1970  Mayor  John  Lindsay  ^• 
pointed  a  21-member  Task  Force  to  examine 
early  childhood  services  in  New  York  City, 
In  addition  to  assessing  their  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  and  their 
parents,  the  Task  Force  recommended 
changes  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
programs.  In  his  ctiarge,  the  Mayor  requested 
that  the  Task  Force  explore  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  an  office  for  early  childhood 
services. 

The  Early  Childhood  Development  Depart- 
ment has  now  l^ecome  a  reality  with  Georgia 
L.  McMurray  as  Commissioner. 

In  summary,  the  New  York  City  public 
welfare  child  care  program  today  has  unique 
aspects  stemming  from  its  history; 

— the  Involvement  of  so  many  public  de- 
partments, private  agencies,  community 
groups  and  parent  organizations; 

— the  appropriation  of  public  funds  and 
the  cloae  sup>ervlslon  of  the  use  of  such 
funds,  not  only  by  public  authorities,  but  by 
private  groups  as  well; 

— the  op>eration  of  the  centers  by  private 
boards; 

— counseling  services  limiting  the  program 
to  children  from  families  meeting  a  test  of 
social  and  economic  need. 

The  Department  of  Early  Childhood  De- 
velopment should  be  a  step  in  solving  some, 
of  these  problems  in  Day  Care. 

Findings 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  250  question- 
naires were  distributed  and  115  responded 
that  were  codeable.  We  will  use  the  format 
Off  our  questionnaire  In  making  our  presenta- 
tion. 

In  analyzing  our  Identifying  Information, 
we  found  that  69%  of  the  respondents  were 
married,  66%  were  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  29,  66%  of  the  respondents  had  from 
1  to  3  children. 

We  are  aware  that  our  samples  do  not 
adequately  cover  District  12.  The  results  of 
the  demographic  characteristics  show  the 
following:  of  the  total  number  of  respond- 
ents, 63  are  currently  utilizing  day  care.  Of 
the  63  respondents  who  are  using  day  care 
services,  only  26  are  tising  public  day  care, 
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11  were  using  storefronts  and  23  were  using 
friends.  This  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  are  using  unlicensed  facilities. 
Of  the  63  respondents  using  day  care,  orUy 
25  were  satisfied  with  their  present  day  care 
arrangements.  The  majority  of  the  persons 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  present  day  care 
arrangements  t>ecause  It  was  too  expensive 
and  too  far  from  home. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  more  and 
better  day  care  facilities  are  needed,  should 
be  decentralized  and  fees  should  be  based  on 
a  sliding  scale.  Of  those  respondents  (63) 
who  have  children  in  day  care,  only  one  felt 
their  child  had  not  benefited  since  using 
day  care.  In  any  event,  99  %  of  the  respond- 
ents feel  their  children  have  shown  Improve- 
ment In  socialization  patterns  since  using 
day  care  facilities. 

Question  5  shows  that  89%  of  the  re- 
spondents feel  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
day  care  services. 

Most  of  the  respondents  on  question  6 
stated  that  day  care  would  enable  them  to 
work  (44)  or  continue  their  education  (43). 
This  could  reflect  that  the  parents  see  day 
care  as  a  step  toward  possibly  Increasing  the 
family's  economic  condition. 

Referring  to  questions  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  It 
U  likely  that  the  center  should  be  opened 
five  days  a  week  from  9:00  ajn.  to  6:00  pjn. 
It  IB  also  shown  that  there  1b  a  good  Indica- 
tion that  many  respondents  (64)  would  fa- 
vor a  center  where  children  could  be  left  a 
couple  of  hours  a  day  and  not  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Only  19%  of  the  respondents  feel  day  care 
should  be  free  for  everyone.  /  sliding  scale 
would  be  the  proper  way  of  basing  a  fee. 
Such  a  scale  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
participants  to  pay  for  the  service. 

All  of  the  respondents  (116)  feel  day  care 
centers  should  be  educational  In  nature.  As 
with  question  16.  over  61%  of  the  respon- 
dents do  not  feel  that  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees In  a  center  shoiild  be  from  the 
community.  This  could  mean  that  the  re- 
spondents are  more  Interested  in  services 
than  where  a  person  lives.  Thirty-five  percent 
of  the  respondents  feel  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees should  be  from  the  community.  This 
shows  there  is  some  Interest  In  where  an  em- 
ployee resides.  Only  five  respondents  indi- 
cated that  they  would  want  a  private  group 
to  operate  a  day  care  center. 

This  could  mean  that  the  respondents  feel 
a  privately  operated  center  would  have  little 
or  no  accountability  to  the  community. 
Forty-six  percent  prefer  a  center  to  be  com- 
munity operated  and  34%  want  It  to  be 
governmental  (city,  state  or  federal). 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  we  can  Infer  from  our  find- 
ings that  there  is  an  Interest  and  need  In 
establishing  more  and  better  day  care  cen- 
ters In  the  12th  Congressional  District. 

As  this  is  a  pilot  study,  it  Is  our  contention 
that  we  proved  the  temporary  hypothesis 
(there  Is  a  need  for  more  day  care  centers  in 
the  12th  Congressional  District). 

There  Is  a  need  for  further  Inquiry  Into 
establishing  more  day  oare  centers  In  the 
district.  The  student  whose  field  placement 
Is  with  Congresswoman  Chlsholm  will  be 
doing  further  research  on  day  care  In  the 
12th  Congressional  District. 
Brooklyn,  NY.  12th  Congressional  District*  ♦• 
Day  Care  Chart — December  1969** 

Total 
Children 

Public  Day  Care  Centers.  (7)* 525 

Private  Day  Oare  Centers,  (11) 466 

20%  Estimated  using  other  sen'lces-.  12.460 

Children  imder  6  years  of  age 60,730 

Children  under  5  years  of  age 18,  739 

Have  no  service  available 47,290 

•••Department  of  Health  Statistics. 
••No  changes  have  been  made  in  number 
of  Day  Care  Centers  as  of  December.  1969. 
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•Three  public  day  care  centers  are  cur- 
rently under  construction  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Service  and  will  be  open  by  May, 
1971. 
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Day  Cabb  QuxsnoKMAiBZ 
Identifying  Information 

A.  Residence: 

Bedford- Stuyvesant    M 

Bast  New  York 7 

BuBhwlck  36 

Williamsburg    16 

Total   118 

B.  Age: 

15-19  years  old 17 

20-24  years  old 38 

25-29  years  old 21 

30-34  years  old 11 

36-39  years  old ♦ 

40-44  years  old 8 

45-61  years  old ai 

No  age  given —  21 

Total    188 

C.  Marital  Status: 

Single   12 

Married 80 

Separated - — • 

Divorced ..__—.- -__- — 8 

Widowed 2 

D.  Number  of  Children: 

None 1 

1  Child —  30 

2  Children— 27 

3  Children — —  18 

4  Children H 

5  Children 7 

6  Children 1 

7  Children  or  more 2 

No  response 17 

Question  #1 — Have  Day  Care  Services: 

Yes 63 

No - *7 

No  response 5 

Question  #2 — Present  Day  Care  Services: 

Public  Day  Care — -  26 

Storefront H 

Friends   — —  23 

Relatives 3 

None — 

Question  #3 — Are  you  satlsfled  with  Present 
Day  Care? 

A.  Yes   — —  26 

No - — —  30 

Not  sure 8 

B.  Dissatisfied  with  Present  Day  Care: 

1 )  Present  Day  Oare  too  expensive.  9 

2)  Too  far  from  home 11 

3)  Not  enough  adult  supervision..  7 

4)  Present  Day  Care  building   In 
poor  condition 8 

Question    No.    4 — Benefited    from    Day 
Care: 

Yes 62 

No 1 

Question  No.  6 — Need  for  more  Day  Care: 

Yes 103 

No 12 
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Question  No.  6 — ^Day  Care  would  enable: 

A.  Work    44 

B.  Continue  Education .. 43 

C.  More  leisure  time 7 

D.  Engage  In  family  activities 21 

Question  No.  7 — Twenty-four  hour  Day 

Csoe: 

Yes - 25 

No 76 

No  response 16 

Question  #8 — Weekend  Day  Care: 

Yes 25 

No    66 

No    re^>onse 16 

Question    #9 — ^Frequency   of   Use   of   Child 
Care  Services : 

6  days  per  week 100 

8  days  per  week 1 

6  days  per  week 1 

7  days  per  week 1 

No  response 12 

Question  #10 — ^Day  Care  on  Part  Time  Basis : 

Yes 64 

No    -. 63 

Noresponse 8 

Question  #11 — ^Free  Day  Oare: 

Yes 23 

No - 90 

No  response 2 

Question  #12 — Education  In  Nature: 

Yes  - .- 115 

No 0 

Question     #13 — Employ    Social    Work, 
and/ or  Education  Students: 

Yes 94 

No    18 

No  Response 3 

Question      #  14 — Majority     Community 
Employees: 

Yes *1 

No - M 

No  Response 15 

Question  #15 — Type  of  Groups  Operat- 
ing Center: 

Community 53 

Private 5 

Government  (Clty/Stote) 40 

No  Response 17 

Question  #16 — Additional  Services: 

Infant  Care... *0 

No  Response 76 

QtrxsnoNNAixx 
Statement  of  intent: 

Congresswoman  Shirley  Chlsholm  Is  very 
Interested  in  the  extent  of  day  care  services. 
We  know  of  the  need  t<x  better  day  care 
services  in  Brooklyn,  but  we  desire  to  have 
substantiated  material  In  order  to  answer 
specific  questions  that  may  be  asked  of  us 
In  relation  to  this  vital  problem. 

It  U  hoped  that  better  day  care  services 
will  develop  In  o»ir  community  in  the  near 
future.  Filling  out  this  questionnaire  in  no 
way  obligates  you  to  participate  in  any  day 
care  services.  All  information  Is  confidential. 

Name (optional) 

Community    Address    

(Example:  Ooean  Hill) 

Age Marital  Status 

No.  of  Children Ages 

Occupation    

1.  Do  you  presently  have  day  care  services? 
Yes 

No 

*  If  no,  go  to  question  No.  6. 

2.  If  No.  1  is  yes,  what  is  the  present  day 
care  service  you  have? 

3.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  day 
care  services? 

Yes 

No 

If  No.  3  is  no,  are  you  dissatisfied  because: 

(a)  Present  day  care  services  are  too  ex- 
pensive. 

(b)  Present  day  care  services  are  too  far 
from  home. 

(o)  Present  day  care  services  do  not  have 
enough  adult  supervision. 


be 


on 


15702 


(d)  Prwent  day  care  building  la  In  pt>or 
condition. 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  your  child  has  benefited 
from  day  care? 

Yes 

No 

6.  Do  you  feel  there  Is  a  need  for  mjore 
day  care  services  In  your  community? 

Tea 

No 

6.  More  and  better  day  care  services  wo^ild 
enable  you  to: 

(a)  Work 

(b)  Continue  education 

(c)  Have  more  free  time 

(d)  Engage  In  other  actlvltee  for  y^ur 

family. 

7.  Do  you  feel  a  day  care  center  should 
open  24  hovirs  a  day? 

Yes 

No 

8.  Should  a  day  care  center  be  open 
weekends? 

Yes 

„..No  ] 

9.  How  many  days  a  week  would  you  use  a 
center? 

10.  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  day  care  oeater 
where  you  could  leave  your  child  for  a  coUple 
of  hours  a  day,  but  not  on  a  permanent  baf Is? 

Tee 

Wo 

11.  Should  the  day  care  service  be  free 
everyone? 

Yes 

No 

12.  Would  you  like  the  day  care  centef  to 
be  educational  In  nature? 

Yes 

No 

13.  Would  you  like  the  day  care  cedter 
to  employ  students  In  the  field  of  educaljlon 
and  social  work? 

Yes 

No 

14.  Should  the  majority  of  employees 
the  center  be  community  members? 

Yes 

No 

15.  What  type  of  groups  would  you  llk^  to 
operate  the  day  care  center? 

(a)  Oovemmental     (City,     state 

federal) 

(h)  Private  organization 

(c)  Community  operated 

16.  What  additional  type  of  services  wi^ld 
you  like  to  see  In  the  day  care  center? 

Additional  comments 

Thank  you. 

Remember:    This   Information  is  for 


for 


confidential  use  of 
Chlsholm  onlyWi. 

CTTT      OT     NIW 


the 
Oongresswoman  Shlk-ley 


TORK — DEPAKTMXNT 


In 


or 


OF 


SOCIAL  BBRVICSS,  BTntEAU  Of  CHILD  WELTAU 

DIVISION  or  DAT  CAXX 

Sample  annual  biuiget  for  a  day  care  center 
for  55  children 

Staff 

Full-Time:  1  Director;  3  Teachers:  3  As- 
sistants; 3  Teacher  Aides;  1  Bookkeeper 
Clerk;  and  1  Helper.  Part-Time:  1  Cool^  35 
hours  per  week;  and  1  Janitor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Expenditures 
Salaries »100,666.  00 

Health    Services-- 396.00 

Telephone  and  Postage 400.00 

Equipment,  Supplies  and  Laun- 
dry  (incl.  Uniforms) 2,495.00 

Pood 6.  »53.  00 

Heat,  Oas  and  Light 1,500.00 

Minor  Repairs  and  Maintenance.  285. 00 

Payroll  Taxes  &  Fringe  Benefits.  9, 426.  00 

Liability  and  Fire  Insurance 350.00 

•Total  Expenditvires 121.760.00 

•No  estimate  for  rent  U  included.  Actual 
rent  paid  subject  to  Department  of  Social 
Services  approval,  may  be  included. 
12 '30/69. 
Estimated  Annual  Per  Capita:  $2,213.82. 

Source  of  Funds 

As  of  October  1970,  all  expenditures  are 
paid  by  the  City  of  New  York. 
Brooklyn.— Health  areas  15.  17.  19.  21.  22. 
28-1.  27.10.  29.  30.  33.  34.  35,  49.  57-1 

Total  Peculation 460,  406 

Children  vmder  6 120,885 

PJ^.  Children  imder  5 31,  674 

PJV.  Family  Oases 28,228 

Live    Births 8,621 

Deaths  under  1 *15 

O.W.    Births 2,548 

13tb  Congressional  District 

Areas  Covered:  (Bast  New  York);  (Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant) ;  (Bushwlck);  and  (WU- 
Uamsburg). 

February,  1971. 

Incorporation  Process 

Step  I. — Send  letter  or  telephone  Secretary 
of  State  requesUng  that  name  group  has 
chosen  for  center  be  reserved. 

Step  n. — Submit  certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  complerted  questionnaire  to  Miss 
Vivian  Bucknam.  (Send  two  draft  copies  of 
certificate  of  Incorporation). 

Step  HL — After  report  Is  written  by  Miss 
Bucknam,  she  will  request  original  oertlflcate 
of  Incorporation  from  group's  Attorney. 

Step  rV. — All  papers  including  Miss  Buck- 
nam's  report  are  then  forwarded  to  the  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  who  reviews  same. 
Approval  or  rejection  of  Incorporation  rest 
entirely  in  their  hands.  If  approved: 

Step  V. — The  original  certificate  with  en- 
dorsement is  sent  to  the  operating  agency 
who  then  submits  certificate  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  respective  borough  where  the 
day  care  center  is  located  (Special  terms  part 
II,  for  Judge's  signature)  this  should  take 
from  one  to  three  days. 

Step  VI. — Once  signed  by  Judge  the  op- 
erating agency  sends  the  certificate  of  Incor- 
poration ($50.00)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Albany)  for  actual  charter.  Should  be  com- 
pleted in  one  to  two  weeks. 

Step  vn. — After  papyers  are  returned  the 
group  should  purchase  a  corporate  seal  kit. 
(Can  be  purchased  in  most  stationery  stores) . 
The  kit  consists  of  a  corporate  seal,  minute 
and  by-laws  books.  Cost  approximately 
$17.00-$20.00. 


May  18,  1971 


BROOKLYN  DAY  CARE  CENTERS,  DISTRICT   12  SAMPU, 
NOV.  30,  1970 


Canter 


CipKity      Waiting  list 
N     S.A.    ~N      iX 


Bedford-Stuvvesant: 

Bedford. 75 99 

Mary  McLeod  B«thune 55 91 

Bethune  Ufayette 70 28 

Brevoort 55 215 

Cleavaland 85 292 

Cornerstone «5 93 

Dr.  King  Memorial 55 52 

440  870 


6 
141 


Bushwick: 

Salvation  Army  (Ridgewood)...  45       15  81 

Frederick  Williams 60       25  75 

105       40  156 

Brownsville:  Brownsville -  55      35  216 

Williamsburg: 

Charitot. «5 34 

Graham 55 56 

Marcy 54 M 

Sumner 55  .....  60 

Tompkins •>'       ♦'  J'          • 

Jonathan  Wniiams 97 150 

Robert  Kennedy 64 60 

425       45  434         1 


DAY    CABK    CENTERS    OPENED    WITHIN    THE    LABI 
FIVE    (6)    MONTHS   IN   BBOOKLTN MARCH    1971 

•Audrey  Johnson  Day  Care  Center-Bush- 
wick  cnvic  Action  Center,  272  Moffat  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•Betbesda  Church,  619  Stanhope  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Hispanic  Program,  1040  Olenmore 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Boulevard  Nursery,  2150  Linden  Blvd., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Carey  Gardens  Day  Care  Center-Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  23rd  and  Surf  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•Frederic  Williams  Day  Care  Center,  1002 
Bushwlck  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•Park  Place  Day  Care  Center-Interfalth, 
963  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•In  District  12 

PROPOSED    DAY    CARE   CENTERS 
IN  BROOKLYN MARCH    1971 

•Association  of  Black  Social  Workers,  1007 
Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant  Boys  Club,  72-A  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•C.I.O.,  22  Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

East  New  York  Neighborhood  Area  No.  6, 
2556  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Gregg  St.  Day  Care  Center,  77-86  Stagg 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

JUSTA,  452  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

•Martin  De  Porres  Day  Care  Center,  783 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

NOUVO,  81-89  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

United  Committee  of  NUSBG,  152  Manhat- 
tan Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

United  Youth  Action,  261  Liberty  Ave., 
Brookljm,  New  York. 

•In  DUtrlct  12. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WELFARE,  DIVISION  OF  DAY  CARE 

FACILITY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  FUNDS  AND  INDIRECT  LEASE,  BROOKLYN,  JUNE  30,  1970 


YOUTH 


Voluntary  sponsoring  agency  and  address 


Ann's  Play  Center.  1485  St  Johns  PI 

AMembly  o«  God.  365  Van  Brunt  St. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant  Development  Service  Corp.: 

(A)  646  DeKaib  Ave 

(B)  632  Grand  Ave 

(C)  1122  Lafayette  Ave 

(0)  1514  Pacific  SL 

(E)  1479  St  Marks  PI 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Poverty 
area 


Tentative 
approval  of 
Site  tentative    sponsoring 
Capacity  approval  agency 


Renovation  status  and  comments 


CH 

SB 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 


'k'n,'*osKS.'.'x.'.'.'.T.'. 


X... 


X X. 

X. X. 

X X. 

X- X. 

X. X. 


YFIA,  awaiting  preliminary  plans. 
Seeking  YFIA  funds. 

Awaiting  plans  (YFIA). 

Plans  in  real  estate.  Dec.  24,  1969  (YFIA). 

Application  for  State  funds  in  progress. 

Awaiting  plans  (YFIA). 

Awaiting  plans,  Apr.  20, 1970  (YFIA). 


May  18,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Voluntary  sponsoring  agency  and  address 


Poverty 
area 


Capacity 


Site  tentative 
approval 


Tentative 
approval  of 
sponsoring 
agency 


Renovation  status  and  comments 


Builders  for  Famfly  and  Youth  of  Diocese  of  Brooklyn: 


BU. 


X. Agency  to  do  renovations. 


(A)  Anon  Club.  1002  Bushwick  Ave.  and  Grove  St.  |u. ~- ApproVed  for  State  funding. 


Bushwi'ck  District  No.  3  Youth  and  Abult  Center,  Woodbine    BU 

St  and  Knickerbocker  Ave.  .^  „     .      ,_  _ 

Central  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Community  Service,  179  Tomp- 

Commeree!' Labor,  Industry  Corp.  of  Kings,  Brooklyn  Navy    FG. 

Yard,  building  No.  121.  ^.     .      .  ^r 

Community  Corp.,  478  Washington  '^^■■z:--^^--^-:-^^;^-  H. 
Community  Redemption  Foundation  (site  No.  21  model  cities), 

Alabama  and  Livonia  Ave.  cr  ith  a 

Community  Sponsors,  343  Carlton  Ave FG IZO A. 

First  Baptist  Church,  455  Evergreen  Ave --. *- 

Fort  Greene  Cultural  Club.  149  North  Oxford  Walk    TC.. 


gj Awaiting  decision  on  financing. 

X Legal  questions  to  be  resolved  with  CLICK'S  legal  staR. 


ENY 55.... 

120. 


X  Awaiting  architect's  report. 

X I East  New  York  Multi-Services  Committee  recommends  new  construction 

instead  of  renovations. 
X X -  Application  for  funds  in  progress. 


X... 


X 


..  Awaiting  plans.  .      .   ^  ^ 

..  Awaiting  decision  on  renovation  plant  with  Housing  Authority. 


75 
75 


Griup  oTFrle'nds'for  Day  Care,  Inc  ,7-13  Quincy  St FG X X ---  ^^^^^^^  completion  of  plans  from  agency  architect 

A.  Randolph  Haig.  83-8b  Hanson  fiace ru i — 

'tA^Bdhany  Methodist  Church.  1208  SL  John,  Place CH X. Awai^ng  report  of  D  O.SS  architect 

^\  ^^Sli?;^;  "iX^^^'!^:::::^:^  f -;:::::::::::::::::::  J::::::::::::::::::::::::::  Age^  .rchitect  preparing  pian. 

(D)  New  Brooklyn  Reform  Church.  1062  Herkimer  St K.  » 

m  United  Methodist  Church,  1139  Bushwick  Ave K 

(F)  John  Wesley  United  Methodist  Church,  260  Quincy  St.  BS 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  Carey  Gardens,  West  24th  St  and    Gl 

Cyrf  Av6 

Lafayette  Ave  ,  Presbyterian  Church,  83  South  Oxford  St FG 

Los  Indies,  20  Tiffany  Place SB 

Latin  Americans  tor  Progress.  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Java    ""' 

Street,  Manhattan  Ave. ,  and  Franklin  SL  ,   „     . ,        .„ 

Lew  Memorial,  First  Unitarian  Congregation  of   Brooklyn,    SB 

123  Plerrepont  St.      ,     ,     ^    ,      .  on 

Martin  De  Porres,  260  Knickerbocker  Ave       BU 

MorninB  Dew  Baptist  Church  26b  Nostrand  Ave K A. --  wfyjng  to  State  for  loan. 

MothersDayCareCentcr.  4th  Ave.,an_d  12thSt SB A vv  i    » 

New  Hope  Bapti 


None 


X  Awaiting  plans. 

X Raising  funds  for  renovations 

X'.. '.'.'.'"""  %.'.'..'. Housing  authority  site. ' 

X  Awaiting  meeting  with  day  care  center 

X .'. Awaiting  plans. 

%".'.'.'.'.'.'".'. Awaiting  decision  on  financing. 


X. Plans  to  real  estate. 

X Awaiting  agency  decision  on  financing. 


Do. 


„.„  .....  .-,.ist  Chruch,  1329  Park  PL CH 

Oceanhlil- Brownsville  Community  Council: 


X Architect  to  prepare  plans. 


"".iUrT,  A RR  X  Arcniiecrio  piepaie  pian>. 

(A)  320  Rockaway  Ave »« * Q^o^p  ,o  purchase  building. 

(B)  401  Saratoga  A'^-u-;-v.7-;i,--i;-,i;i„-:ci or X "i::""":  Group  architect  to  do  plans. 

(C)  Brooklyn  Women's  Hospital,  131  WatkinsSL BR -. } Exolorins  YFIA 

Chel  Sara  Day  School,  771  Crown  St CH 35 X txpionng  rrm. 

Operation  Grass  Roots:  w  Awaiting  plans. 

(A)  564  Hopkinson  Ave W J- Awaiting  D.O.SS  architect's  report. 

(B)  436  Rockaway  *«-.----.■  ■,.--v--v-ni;."rrcVi;;H"J,'i;"  Rs 55 Xl" Construction  drawings  in  design. 

O.I.C.  (Opportunities  and  Industrialiiation  Center)  Friendship    BS.. » a. »- 

Baptist  Church,  72  Hopkimer  St.       „,,,,,_,  eo  X  Awaiting  plans. 

Park  Slope  North  Improvement  Corp.,  63-71  Uncoln  PI SB a. Awaiting  agency  declfton  on  financing. 

Prince  ofPeace  Lutheran  Church,  1318  Jefferson  Ave.  BU -- «waiungag«  i.y  ubw 

St  Matthews  Lutheran  Church,  1187  East  92d  St.  and  Flatlands    None 35 X. uo. 

St'Va'urs  Church,  392  MacDonough  St  f X- --  A-|«„"J  S:^^'^;?httrport. 

St  Paul  s  Community  Baptist  Church,  1926  Prospect  PI BK a.. n...  u  t 

''!S?"o*:!lir;H..,„„„.«n.  unKo«iuskoSt. BS X X Renovations  m  progress. 

(i 


55 X  X Long-range  construction,  2  to  3  years'  delay  from  November  1968. 

Funding  ol  existing  program  approved. 


Salvation  Army:  ,,„„,.   o.  dc 

(A)  Bedlord-Stuyvesant  110  KoxiuskoSt |S - 

(B)  Brownsville,  280  Riverdale  Ave BS » a a. 

(C)  Ridgewood.  110  Starr  St. » * a A««itiM  nians. 

Southside  Community  Mission,  217  South  4th  St W -- Awarting  plans. 

446  Tenants' Council,  495  Maple  St.- None a - 

United  Civic  Action  Organization,  468  Mercy  Ave W„. liS'u'in  "ci" '  y x" 

United  Community  Centers,  613  Newlots  Ave ENY 100  N  80  bA..  A A.... 


..  Housing  authority  site 
..  Awaiting  plans. 


-awaiting  renovations. 


CITY  LEASE,  BROOKLYN,  JUNE  30,  1970 


Conselyea  Block  Association,  311  Ainello  St 

198  Albany  Ave - 

413  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  Nevins  St i--i---r 

East  New  York  Neighborhood  Social  Services,  2550  Atlantic 

1101  Avenue  U  near  Coney  Island  Ave 

Association  ol  Black  Social  Workers,  1007  Bedford  Ave 

Community  Sponsors,  1410  Bedford  Ave ----- 

Haitian-American  Independent  Craftemen  Assn.,  Inc.,  1491 

Bedford  Ave.  .  „  j.    j 

Bedford  Heights  Community  Day  Care  Center,  1995  Bedford 

Friendly  Christian  Church,  Bergen  St  and  Stone  Ave 

United  Negro  Puerto  Rican  Front  Inc.,  537  Blake  Ave 

United  Youth  Action,  163  Bradford  St - 

Oceanhlil— Brownsville  Community  Council,  1612  Broadway.. 

Vanderveer  Tenants  Association,  1404  Brooklyn  Ave 

Martin  De  Porres,  1375  Bushwick  Ave 

91-95  Cedar  St 

Bedford-Stuyvesant  Development  8i  Service  Corp.: 

18910  Glavor  PI 

595  CInton  St 

La  Case,  234  Columbia  St 

Congress  of  Italian,  American  Organizations,  292  Court  St 

Sarah  Walker  Corp : 

1364  Dean  St 

803  De  Nalb  Ave 

Sumont  Ave.  between  Pine  and  Euclid 

Tender  Loving  Care,  1403  Eastern  Parkway 

313  Elton  St 

Farragut  Rd.  at  East  105  St:  Flatland  Urt)an  Independent 
Park  Development 

172  Franklin  St.  Revelation  Pentecostal  House  of  Prayer 

956  Fulton  St 

2071  Fulton  St:  Oceanhill-Brownsville  Community  Council... 
3208  Fulton  St :  East  New  York  Neighborhood  Social  Services. . 

50-66  Garden  St:  Bushwlck  Community  Services 

S/W  corner  Glenmore  and  Georgia  Aves 

264  Grafton  St 

135  Grand  St ,  Southside  Community  Mission 

19  Grant  So 

20HalseySt 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


w 

OH 


X.  ..  X. Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate. 

Do. 


lis Awaiting  decision  from  Bureau  of  Special  Services,  June  24,  1970. 

IJJy 'ii'HV"/"/"xS.l"y///."'X.y/.""'.'.--  Approved  by  Board  of  Estimate,  Feb.  13,  1969  (under  construction).' 


None. 
BS.... 
FG.... 
OH.-. 


None. 


X.  Plans  in  plant  management  . 

X. X.  Approved  by  Board  of  Estimate,  Oct.  9, 1969.' 

X."  "'  X.  Approved  by  Board  of  Estimate,  June  1970. 

x.:""i-'.'.-i  X.: Do. 

X Plans  to  real  estate,  June  2, 1970. 


X  Awaiting  city  planning  commission  approval,  Apr.  2, 1970. 

xl'"'.'.'.'.'.".'.".  xV.V.' Plans  to  plant  management  Apr.  20, 1970. 

x"  " '    ""  2  sites. 

X""""'--"  X-'.I-"--'-'-  Plans   in    plant   management— Awaiting   city   planning  commission 
approval. 

•u„„,  Awaiting  plans  and  CPC  approval 

'gj"" X Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  May  1970. 

gU '."'.....  x'".'........'...'. Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate,  June  20,  " 


BR 
ENY.".'."."1I.'.'.'95n'MSA' 

ENY 

ER 


, 1970. 


BS. 
SB. 
SB. 

SB. 


X  Plans  in  plant  management  awaltingCPC  approval. 

xl .  .  Plans  to  plant  management  January  Z8,  1970. 

X" Plans  to  real  estate,  March  16,  1970. 

X    Awaiting  plans,  awarting  approval  from  bureau  of  special  services. 


DC  Plans  in  plant  management 

K x^"  Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate,  June  18,  1970. 

5iv .'....'..'.'. Plans  to  plant  management  February  3,  1970. 

DO    " Awaiting  plans. 

FNY X' Awaiting  plans. 

^j^j '''i;i!"I  x'.'.'.'. X Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Apr.  15, 1970. 

Plans  in  plant  management  Mar.  31, 1970. 

" Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate.  May  7,  1970. 

Plans  in  plant  management 

Approved  by  board  of  estimate. 
'.'.'..'.'.  Plans  to  plant  management,  June  15, 1970. 
'.'.'.'...  Awaiting  inlotmation  from  real  estate,  June  5, 

Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate 

■ Plans  to  plant  management  Mar  2, 1970 

Awaiting  plans. 

Plans  to  plant  management  June  11, 1970 


do 

FG 

BS 

SB     

W 

Er«Y 

BR 

\fl 

dS.*.*«. '•*«*--. 
BS 


X     

X 

X 

X 

X 

yC.""'.'. 


....  X. 
'.'.'"xl 


1970. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEPARTMENT  0    SOCIAL  SERVICES,  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WELFARE,  DIVISION  OF  DAY  OARE-Continued 
YOUTH  FACILITY  JmPROVEMENT  ACT  FUNDS  AND  INDIRECT  LEASE,  BROOKLYN,  JUNE  30.  1970-Continued 


Voluntary  sponsorinf  agency  and  address 


60  Harrison  Ave. .United  Talmudic  Academy 

600  Hart  St 

HMeman  Ave. ,  between  Linwood  and  Enax  Sts 

645  Hegeman  Ave.  ,Coretta  King  Day  Care  Center,  inc. 

155  Hinsdale  St 

249  Hopkinson  Ave 

Bethel  Baptist  Church,  242  Hoyt  St 

BrooK-Boio  Club.  Inc.  81  Irving  Place 

CAC  No.  3,  349  Koap  St - 

Martin  De  Parres,  783  Knickerbocker  Ave 

Tabernade  Church  ol  God,  34-52  Kosciusko  St 

Church  at  God  in  Jesus  Christ  <66  Koseuisko  St 


May  18y  1971 


Poverty 
area 


Capacity 


Site  tentative 
approval 


Tentative 
approval  of 
sponsoring 
agency 


Renovation  status  and  comments 


«V  X    X Approved  by  board  of  estimate. 

bJ /l' X  ..'. X Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Aug.  21, 1969,  • 

EHY  X' V...  X Approved  by  board  of  estimate 

ENY 35  N X       " X plans  in  plant  management,  Apr.  8, 1970. 

ENVljri Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate  May  14,  1970. 

BR.milll."!.! I I Awaiting  plana. 


SB 

FG_ 

W 

BU 

BU 1775N,  1 

BS._ 35  N,  2340 

SA. 


X^  X_  ...  .  .     Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Feb.  13, 1970. 

■  X.. X_      .  Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Feb.  13.  1970.' 

'  X..."""".'.'."  X_ Plans  to  real  estate.  May  14.  1970. 

X.    X Approved  by  board  ot  estimate.  Oct.  9,  1969.' 

X. X. Plans  to  plant  management.  Mar.  31   1970. 

XLW'.'..'. X.. Awaiting  plans. 


United  Lubavitcher  Yeshivoth,  Lefferts  Ave 

Black  Economic  Union: 

95  Lexington  Ave 

703  Laxin^on  Ave 

Catholic  Charities,  851  Liberty  Ave 

Lindsey  Park,  Vest  Pocket  Housing 

New  York  State  Urban  Development  Corp.: 

551  Livonia  Ave 

80  Lorraine  St- 

38-40  Lynch  St ...     ...... 

257  Micon  St.:  Newman  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church. 

855  Madison  St   Madison  Street  Block  Association 

73  Malta  St. :  Tender  Loving  Care 

152  Manhattan  Ave,:  United  Community  of  Williamsburg 

495  Maple  St. :  446  Tenants  Council 

69  MacOonough  St.:  Stuyve;int  Heights  Christian  Church 
(Interfiith) 

272  Moffat  St. :  BushwIck  Civic  Action  Organization 

1061  Montgomery  St 

177  Moore  SL,  Mount  Calvary  Fire  Baptised  Churcfc 

N/E  corner  Myrtle  Ave.  near  Waverly 

293  Neptune  Ave.  near  Brighton  4th 

370  New  Lots  Ave.   

121  New  York  Ave.  United  Methodist  Churdi 

963  Park  PI.  Bobover  Yeshiva  (InterfaithJ 

452  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Christians  United  for  Service  and  Action. 

Brooklyn  Hispanic  Civic  Organization.  Inc.,  576  PineSt- 

United  Youth  Action,  2505  Pitkin  Ave 

1229  President  St -   -- 

New  Life  Herald  Baptist  Church,  1455  Prospect  Ptact 

Pulaski  S"^  between  Throop  and  Sumner  Ave 

Avent  Community  Service.  261  Rochester  Ave. 

Williamsburg  Women's  Association.  210  Rodney  St 

Mid-Brooklyn  Affiliates: 

Rogers  Avenue  near  Carroll  and  Crown 

432  Rutland  Rd ■ 

Mis.  Jennings  Lamp  Co.: 

1492  St  Johns  PI 

505  St  Mark's  Ave 

800  St  Mark's  Ave 

1610  St  Mark'i  Ave 

776  Saratoga  Ave 

New  LoU  Reformed  Cbuich.  653  Schenck  Avt. 

Smith  St.:  (1st  to  2d  place) 

33  SomersSt 

193-199  South  2d  SL:  Charitot  Expansion  YMHA 

83-85  Stagg  St.:  St.  Johns  Evangelical  Church 

319  Stanhope  St:  Bethesda  Christian  Churdi 

Sumner  Ave.  between  Gates  Ave.  and  Quincy  St 

158  Sumner  Ave 

265  Sumner  Ave 

3125  Surf  Ave..  Welfare  Clients  Group 

3628  Surf  Ave.,  Roberta  Bright  Day  Care  Center,  Inc. 

20  Sutter  Ave..  One  Stop  Community  Center 

Suydam  St.  between  Wilson  and  Central  Ave* 

38  TruxtonSt 

578  Van  Siclen  Ave.,  National  Organization  for  Veterans 
Advancement 

400  Vernon  Ave. - - 

Nobble  Hill  Center  Group,  Warren  St  between  Smith  and 


Awaiting  plans. 


75  N,  75  SA 


HoYtSts. 
Intcrtaith,  720  Washington  Ave 


N.Y,  State  U(t)an  Development  Corp.: 

West  27th  St  and  Surf  Ave 

West  30th  St  and  Surt  Ave 

Centre  Civico  Cultural  Agaudillano,  656  WilkNighby  Avt 

Jewish  Child  Care  Association.: 

899  Winthrop  St. 

71-73  Wolcott  St 

H/>y  cor.  York  St.  near  Cold  St 

309  2d  St  between  4th  and  5fh  Ave 

Y.M.CA.  o«  Brooklyn.  30  Third  Ave 

Sunset  Ridge  Organization  Committee  of  Kiiiei,  70B-711 
4th  Ave. 

Hispanos  Unidos  of  Park  Slope,  251  12  St — 

FM  a  WHA  of  Boro  Park: 

5908  I3th  Ave 

40-01  I5th  Ave 

Hobover  Yeshiva  (interfatth)  1548  48ttl  St 

4«th  Street  &  7th  Avenue 


_  CH X X Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Oct  9. 1969.« 


I  Tentative  opening  date  November  1970. 
'Tentative  opening  date  June  1970. 
■  Tentative  opening  data  October  1970. 
<  Tentative  opening  data  August  1970. 
•  Tentative  opening  date  April  1970. 


X  Plans  to  real  estate.  Mar.  4,  1970. 

BS  X.    '  Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate.  May  6,  1970. 

ENyIIZ"-""-----.-- X..V. X Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Dec.  3, 1969.' 

CI. .1.-1. -I"""". .1.1. 1.  Xl-.*. Pl3"'  i"  P'*"*  management 

ENY  .X Awarting  plans. 

SB  X  Plans  to  plant  management  Nov.  6,  1969. 

^  """.'.'.'.'.'".'.'".'".'.'.'.'.  TL. '.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'..  X Approved  by  board  of  estimate.  Apr.  15,  1970. 

fts""  35N 

BS. ."*'.'.'".'.*. "r.'.'.'.''."."x.V.".'.'."l""'---"--------  PI*"*  '0  P'>n'  management,  Apr.  20,  1970. 

BNX'  * "" Awaiting  plans. 

W    r.".'.'.".'.'.!' SON. ."-'... '.'...  X X Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Dec.  17, 1969.' 

CH '.        "'  '.'.'.'.'... I'.'.'. Awaiting  plans. 

D« Agency  seeking  renovation  funds  plans  to  plant  management  June  3, 

1970 

BU  go  X Approved  by  board  ot  estimate,  Oct.  12, 1969. 

CU        x"       V.'.V." Plans  to  plant  management.  May  22,  1970. 

y ' \  XlIIIIIII Plans  to  plant  management  June  30, 1970. 

FB.UI"II"""""I11~I  X ".".'".'.'.'.'. Awaiting  plans. 

Uam  ^    ..... ........ Do, 

ENY  --"—•• ll"lII"x""I"III""IIII"I""-  Board  of  estimate  laid  over  to  July  23, 1970. 

.  ^ ^ Plans  In  plant  management 

CH X X_  Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Oct  9.  1969.' 

EnV"" X" X    _  Approved  by  board  of  estimate  Dec.  3, 1969.' 

ENY * X X Approved  by  board  of  estimate.  Oct  25,  1969.' 

ENY X X Approved  by  board  of  estimate  (2  sitesl.i 

CJj  ~ X  Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate.  Feb.  16,  1970. 

^"' \  xSS'.'.V.'.'.'.V.  X.... Appiflved  by  board  ot  estimate,  Oct.  9,  1969.' 

Bs""* "*  x" '.'.'.'.'...' "...'.. Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate,  Feb.  6,  1970. 

CH X".'.'.'.. '.'.'. Awaiting  plans. 

W X  Plans  to  plant  management  Jan.  21, 1970. 


CH. 
CH. 


X  Awaiting  plans  from  D.O.SS  architect 

X Plana  to  plant  management  Mar.  23,  1970. 


CH 

CH 

CH 

88. 

BR 

ENY 

SB 

BS 
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X X Plans  to  real  estate,  Jan.  27. 1970. 

.  .  X Awaiting  plans.  _ 

X X Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Oct  9. 196S.» 

'.".  Xl I Awaiting  plans. 

.  .  X Do. 

X  Plana  in  plant  management  June  1970. 

'"".v..  X Approved  by  board  of  estimate.  Nov.  12,  1969. 

X"".V.'. Awaiting  plans. 

X Plans  to  plant  management  Mar.  25,  1970. 


fy  X  X "..  Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Dec.  3,  1969. 

Bs'" "  x"J.'.'.'.'..'..'.  X.'. Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Jan.  23,  1970.' 

BS""_*         '.'  X.SJS.'.' ".'..'. Plans  in  Plant  management.  May  22,  1970. 

BS"_ X."."" Plans  to  plant  management,  Feb.  25,  1970. 

Bs"    " X  Plans  to  plant  management  May  28,  1970. 

CI         Xlll""'      Plans  to  real  estate,  June  15.  1970. 

C\'.'.V.'.'""'.'n  N.WSA..  X X Approved  by  board  ol  estimate,  Feb.  13,  1£«. 

BR 70N,40SA...  X X Approved  by  board  ol  estimate,  Oct  29,  1969. 

BU  """ """  X Awaiting  plans. 

BS X  Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate.  Mar.  19,  1970. 

ENY X  X    Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Sept.  18, 1969. 


BS 

SB 


X. Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate,  Apr.  21, 1970. 

X     — Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate,  April  6, 1970. 


CI X Plans  in  plant  management 

Bs' 75  N.'lOSA  "  x''VSJJ.''.'.'.'.'xS.'.'.'.'.'.'".V.  Approved  by  board  of  estimate,  Apr.  15, 1970.  (Plana  to^be  resubmitted 

'  toboardolestimate,  June  18, 1970.) • 

NOM         Awaiting  plans. 

SB  X Plans  to  plant  management  Oct  1. 1969. 

FSirrnilimiri.III P'ans  to  plant  management  May  27, 1970. 

SB..r'rr"'."jr.™ir.....  X Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate,  June  29. 1970. 

SB  """"III""..... X.... Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate.  Apr.  6,  1970. 

%^'" v.. '.'.v. '.'.'. X Plans  to  plant  management,  June  8, 1970. 


SB_. 


Plans  in  plant  management 


NoM_  X       ................ Do. 

Nona.  *""""""""  x"II" I Awaiting  plans  from  real  estate,  Apr.  27, 1970. 

OR '.'..'.'.'.'. X Awaiting  report  of  D.O.SS  architect,  June  1970. 

Spjr . AwaHing  preliminary  plans. 


•  Tentative  opening  date  December  1970. 
r  Tentative  opening  date  July  19./0. 

•  Tentative  opening  date  May  1970. 

•  Tentative  opening  date  January  1971. 


May  18,  1971 


NANCY  HANKS  SPEAKS  TO  NA- 
TIONAL ART  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   OTDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nancy 
Hanks  has  been  called  the  "Nation's 
first  lady  of  the  arts." 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  Miss  Hanks  has  given 
outstanding  leadership  in  winning  sup- 
port for  activities  that  can  be  the  source 
of  great  enrichment  for  our  lives.  She 
has  worked  to  insure  that  all  Americans 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
creative  and  performing  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
on  hand  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  April  4,  1971, 
to  hear  Miss  Hsmks'  eloquent  keynote 
address  to  the  11th  Biennial  Conference 
of  the  Nationsd  Art  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

In  her  message  to  tMs  organization  of 
teachers  of  art  in  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  Miss  Hanks 
tidked  about  the  success  in  explaining 
a  program  of  ttrts  In  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Hanks'  remarks  are 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which  Congress 
overwhelmingly  supported  last  year,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  her  message  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  Miss  Hanks'  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

"Education  THROcaH  Axt  a  Oatxwat" 

(By  Nancy  Hanks,  Ch&lrmsn,  National  En- 
dowment for  t2ie  Arts,  to  the  National 
Art  Education  Association,  Dallas,  Texas, 
April  4.  1971) 

Most  of  us  can  remember,  with  alTectlon 
and  gratitude,  a  teacher  who  established 
something  everlasting  for  us:  a  way  of  see- 
ing things,  or  of  feeling  them;  a  particular 
poem  or  book  or  shape. 

I  am  tallcing  about  the  lasting  experiences 
that  direct  otir  eyes  outward  or  our  thoughts 
Inward;  the  experiences  that  are  gateways  to 
life;  the  experiences  that  are  what  teach- 
ing can  be  and  what  education  is  for. 

There  are  teachers  as  well,  one  remembers, 
who  Implant  other  kinds  of  memories,  other 
kinds  of  experiences  and  they  too  have  last- 
ing effects  on  us. 

Early  memorlea 

You  think  of  them  at  odd  moments. 
Recently,  whUe  walking  my  dog,  for  some 
reason,  out  of  the  'blue,'  came  a  memory 
from  my  childhood. 

When  I  was  five  or  six,  we  were  given  a 
class  assignment,  to  paint  a  map  of  the 
TTnlted  States.  Each  of  us  was  given  a  differ- 
ent color  and  an  area.  I  was  to  paint  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  blue. 

I  loved  that  blue  and  I  painted  with  aban- 
don. I  had  the  most  marvelous  time.  I,  in  my 
joy  with  the  color,  and  no  knowledge  of 
geography,  and  Just  seeing  the  outlines  of 
the  United  States  on  the  big  piece  of  paper, 
gaily  painted  Canada  blue  tool 

Well,  that  teacher  gave  me  "blue  blaEes." 
She  was  reaUy  angry  that  I  had  ruined  the 
class  project. 

I  have  never  felt  any  freedom  with  paint 
•liice,  no  loss  to  the  world  because  I  am  cer- 
tain I  never  could  have  been  an  artist  in  any 
case.  And.  I  might  add  I  still  dont  like  Wue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  don't,  as  a  rule,  go  around  reciting  bite  of 
autobiography  in  public  but  my  experience 
in  this  instance  had  to  do  with  art  and  edu- 
cation and  teachers,  which  is  what  you  are, 
and  what  you  do,  and  what  concerns  all  of 
us. 

Each  of  tis  can  recall  a  similar  experience, 
good  and  bad. 

Unfortunate  image 

Perhaps  the  most  devastating  comment  I've 
read  recently  on  the  results  of  the  bad  ex- 
periences was  quoted  in  "This  Magazine  is 
About  Schools."  The  child  said,  "The  most 
beautiful  classroom  in  the  world  is  when  you 
walk  into  the  classroom  and  you  can't  find 
the  teacher." 

Another  comment  by  a  student  In  one  of 
our  Artlsts-in-the-Schools  programs  runs  it 
a  close  second.  He  said:  "I  don't  know — he 
dldnt  seem  like  a  teacher,  but  someone  you 
could  learn  from," 

What  these  children  said  in  simplicity  has 
been  attested  to  In  detail,  and  with  no  small 
amount  of  frustration  and  f\iry,  by  increas- 
ing numbers  of  grown-ups,  led  by  experts  in 
education. 

You  carmot  read  about  education  today 
without  reading  of  what  is  wrong  with  it. 
Librarians,  if  they  have  not  already,  will  soon 
have  to  make  a  separate  category :  Education, 
Crisis  of. 

For  the  Three  R's,  we  are  substituting  the 
Three  C's:  Crisis,  Conflict  and  Conf vision. 
But,  all  is  not  lost.  C  is  still  a  passing  grade. 
It  can  and  should  be  improved,  of  course. 
That  is  why  we  are  here. 

I  am  not.  however,  an  exponent  of  gloom. 
I  am  confident  that  this  country  has  the 
intelligence  and  resources  and  stamina  to 
meet  the  ohallenge  and  raise  our  grade  from 
C. 

In  our  efforts,  we  are  immeasurably  helped 
by  the  critics  of  curriciUa,  men  of  distinc- 
tion, including  James  B.  Conant,  Jerome 
Bruner,  Gerald  B.  Zacharias.  and  others  who 
have  increasingly  in  recent  years  exposed 
deficiencies  going  to  the  heart  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

STiorp  criticism 

Charles  Sllberman.  for  example,  In  his 
formidable  study,  "Crisis  in  the  Classroom," 
says  blimtly: 

"It  is  not  possible  to  spend  any  prolonged 
period  visiting  public  school  classrooms  with- 
out being  appalled  by  the  mutilation  visible 
everywhere — mutilation  of  spontaneity,  of 
Joy  in  learning,  of  pleasure  in  creating,  of 
sense  of  self. . . ." 

That  is  a  devastating  indictment.  But,  he 
gtses  on  to  say : 

"Schools  can  be  htimane  and  stUl  educate 
well.  They  can  be  genuinely  concerned  with 
gaiety  and  Joy  and  individual  growth  and 
fulfillment  without  sacrificing  concern  for 
intellectual  discipline  and  development.  Tliey 
can  t)e  simultaneously  child -centered  and 
subject-or-knowledge-cent«red.  They  can 
stress  aesthetic  and  moral  education  without 
weakening  the  Three  R's.  They  can  do  all 
these  things  if — but  only  if — their  structure, 
content,  and  objectives  are  transformed." 

The  late  Dr.  Abraham  H.  Maslow,  the  bril- 
liant and  pathfinding  professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  Brandels  University,  and  President  of 
the  American  Psychological  AasodatlaQ, 
wrote  (for  the  Tanglewood  Symposium  on 
Music  in  American  Society)  of  a  new  con- 
ception of  learning,  of  teaching,  of  education. 

It  holds,  he  said: 

"That  the  function  of  education,  the  goal 
of  education — the  human  goal,  the  human- 
istic goal,  the  goal  so  far  as  htiman  balnci 
are  concerned — is  ultimately  the  self-actu- 
alization of  a  person,  the  becoming  fully 
human,  the  development  of  the  fullest  height 
that  the  human  species  can  stand  up  to 
or  that  the  particular  individual  can  attain. 
In  a  less  technical  way.  It  Is  helping  the 
person  to  become  the  best  that  he  is  able  to 
become." 
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TUKNIMO  POINT 


Dr.  Mallow  felt  that  we  were  at  a  turn- 
ing point.  Something  new,  he  said,  was  hap- 
pening. There  are  discernible  differences — 
and  these  are  not  differences  In  taste  or 
arbitrary  values.  They  are,  he  said,  empiri- 
cal discoveries.  They  are  new  things  that 
have  been  found  out.  Frcon  them,  he  went 
on.  are  generated  aU  sorts  of  propositions 
involving  values  and  education. 

"One,"  he  said,  "is  the  discovery  that  the 
human  being  h&s  higher  needs,  which  are  a 
part  of  his  biological  equipment,  the  need 
to  be  dignified,  for  instance,  and  to  be  re- 
spected, and  the  need  to  be  free  for  self- 
development." 

Really  effective  education  in  the  arts,  ha 
said,  is  closer  than  standard  core  curriculum 
to  genuine  education,  the  process  of  learn- 
ing one's  Identity  as  an  essential  part  of 
education.  "If  education  does  not  do  that." 
he  said,  "it  is  uselees." 

What  education  Is,  Dr.  Maslow  said,  "la 
learning  to  grow,  learning  what  to  grow 
toward,  learning  what  is  desirable  and  un- 
desirable, learning  what  to  choose  and  what 
not  to  choose." 

And  he  said  he  thought  that  the  arts  "are 
so  close  to  our  psychological  and  biological 
core,  so  close  to  this  identity,  this  biological 
Identity,  that  rather  than  think  of  thMC 
courses  as  a  sort  of  whipped  or  luxury  cream, 
they  mvist  become  basic  experlencee  in  edu- 
cation. I  mean  that  this  kind  of  education 
can  t>e  a  glimpse  into  the  mfinite.  the  ulti- 
noate  values.  This  intrinsic  education  may 
very  weU  have  art  education,  music  educa- 
tion, and  dancing  education  as  its  core." 

"Such  experiences  could  very  weU  serve 
as  the  model,  the  means  by  which  perhaps 
we  could  rescue  the  rest  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum from  the  value-free,  value-neutral, 
goalless  meaninglessoeas  into  which  It  has 
fallen." 

NOTOCX 

Tet,  witness  the  Study  of  Education  at 
Stanford,  considered  by  Fred  Eechlnger  as 
perhaps  the  most  vital  curricular  statement 
in  a  decade.  In  10  volumes,  it  finds  the  space 
to  note  only  that,  while  there  is  widespread 
student  interest  in  active  participation  in 
the  arts,  time  did  not  allow  extended  consid- 
eration of  the  subject. 

A  Harris  poll,  however,  ha$  documented 
some  of  that  interest.  It  showed  that  18  per- 
cent of  the  college  seniors  interviewed  did 
indeed  have  an  Interest  In  the  arts;  not  as 
an  avocation,  not  as  a  sometime  part  of  an 
otherwise  directed  life-style,  but  as  a  full- 
time  way  of  living. 

And  what  about  freshmen?  In  a  profile 
compiled  by  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 9.2  percent  of  them  chose  the  fine  arts 
as  a  probable  major  field  of  study,  as  com- 
pared to  16.2  percent  who  wanted  to  con- 
centrate on  business  and  11.6  percent  who 
were  interested  in  education. 

The  arts  ranked  third  in  the  listing  of 
preferences,  two  notches  ahead  of  the  social 
sciences  and  engineering  which  came  In 
fourth  and  fifth.  As  a  career  preference,  to 
be  an  artist  was  more  interesting  to  the 
freshmen  than  to  be  a  nurse,  doctor,  lawyer 
or    college   teacher. 

The  most  popular  single  probable  career 
category  chosen  was  "undecided"  which 
shows  that,  with  regard  to  this  area  of 
young  people's  lives  today,  things  haven't 
changed  much  from  the  time  I  went  to 
college  I 

WANTMOIZ 

What  the  young  people  are  saying  by  poll, 
deed  and  action — Woodstock,  remember,  has 
been  aptly  called  an  atavistic  rite — was 
strongly  put  by  the  late  Herbert  Bead,  poet, 
art  historian  and  critic: 

"If  seeing  and  handling,  touching  and 
hearing  and  all  the  refinements  of  sensation 
that  developed  historically  in  the  conquest 
of  nature  and  the  manipulation  of  material 
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substances  are  not  educed  and  trained  frofn 
birth  to  maturity,  the  result  Lb  a  being  th>t 
hardly  deserves  to  be  called  human:  a  dull- 
eyed,  bored  and  llatless  automation  whose  o|ie 
deelre  la  for  violence  In  some  form  or  others- 
violent  action,  violent  sounds,  dlatractloM 
of  any  kind  that  can  penetrate  to  Its  dea<l- 
ened  nerves." 

The  evidence  Is  that  students  want  some- 
thing more  than  what  they  are  getting.  It  Is 
evidence  In  abundance.  Art  and  creativity  are 
essential  to  h\iman  beings  and  should  l>e 
central  to  education. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  get  away  fropi 
is  that  prevailing  concept  of  education  de- 
scribed by  the  writer,  Peter  Marin,  in  a  n*v 
famous  essay  also  pubUahed  In  "This  Maga- 
zine," which  said,  "students  are  asked  to  pit 
aside  the  best  thing  about  themselves — th^r 
own  desires.  Impulses  and  ideas — in  order  to 
'adjust'  to  an  environment  constructed 
children   who  existed    100   years   ago. 

all."  ,, 

The  stimulus  for  setting  up  a  pattern  bf 
change  in  that  environment  was  provldtd 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  1965  with  t^e 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  8econdat7 
Education  Act  which  engendered  the  begin- 
nings of  partnership  between  the  arts  aad 
education.  With  funds  available,  the  Office  bt 
Education  began  encouraging  school  systeips 
and  arts  organizations  to  develop  cooperative 
projects.  In  that  same  year,  the  Endowment 
was  funded  and  we  began  to  experiment  with 
similar  projects,  some  in  cooperation  wlUi 
the  Office  of  Education.  i 

THXATRES   FOS   HTUUBNTS  j 

For  example,  together  we  launched  the 
Laboratory  Theatre  project  In  1967,  whiih 
enabled  professional  theatre  companies  In 
Providence,  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles  jto 
provide  live  theatre  to  secondary  school  stta- 
dents  at  the  same  time  the  plays  were  belpg 
studied  In  the  classrooms. 

Then,  In  1969,  the  Office  of  Education 
transferred  $100,000  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  placing  profeaeloaal 
vlstial  artists  In  six  secondary  schools  dur- 
ing the  1969-70  school  year  in  Oallfomja, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Missouri  atid 
Pennsylvania. 

The  program  was  directed  by  the  Oent|al 
Midwestern  Regional  Educational  Laboija- 
tory  (CEMREL) .  It  was  carried  out  with  t|ie 
cooperation  of  the  six  school  boards  who  ptio- 
vlded  studio  space,  and  otherwise  incorpo- 
rated the  artists  into  the  dally  life  of  t^e 
schools  involved.  The  school  systems  h^ 
been  designated,  after  a  good  deal  of  wojk, 
by  the  Endowment,  the  Office  of  Educ«tl<in, 
CEMREL,  and  the  National  Art  Education 
Association,  yovir  organization,  to  which  We 
had  gone  for  information  and  counsel.  Lo«al 
selection  committees,  working  with  the  E>i- 
dowment  and  with  the  advice  of  conaultar*^- 
then  chose  the  six  artists. 
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SUCCESS   rORESXEN 

While  the  program  was  Just  tinderw^y 
when  I  became  chairman  of  the  Natloiial 
Endowment,  It  was  clear  from  the  beglnnUig 
It  would  meet  with  success.  Also,  the  repotts 
on  the  endowment's  own  modest  poetry  In 
the  schools  program  were  equally  gratifying. 

In  planning  the  Endowment's  future  rolaln 
this  area,  we  nad  advice  and  assistance  rr»m 
many  quarters.  Including  the  states.  40  of 
whom  quickly  responded  by  sending  In  pro- 
posals for  a  total  of  11  million  dollars!  ijhe 
Office  of  Education  deliberated.  The  Natloial 
Council  on  the  Arts  deliberated. 

But,  If  you  win  forgive  another  personal 
aside,  because  I  believe  it  accurately  refle<|ts, 
though  In  far  too  simple  terms,  not  so  much 
how  my  own  thinking  evolved,  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  artists  in  the  schools 
program  Is  based.  I 

Some  years  before.  I  recalled  my  own  utter 
frustration  at  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fi^d 
when  we  tried  to  tackle  on  a  research  b4sls 
the  problems  of  the  arts  and  education^  I 
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cannot  tell  you  the  number  of  books  we 
reviewed.  I  recall,  too,  the  many  conversa- 
tions and  meetings  we  had  with  many  of  you 
in  this  audience.  All  portrayed  In  elaborate 
phrases  the  Importance  of  the  arts,  and  in 
more  elaborate  detail  the  great  expanse  of 
frustrations  being  experienced. 

Very  simply,  the  artists  In  the  schools  pro- 
gram, says:  "Let's  stop  talking  and  writing 
about  how  to  put  the  arts  meaningfully  into 
our  schools,  let's  Just  put  some  live  artists 
in  and  see  what  happens.  Let's  call  on  the 
practitioner  to  help  show  us  the  way." 

MANY    PBOJECTS 

And  this  is  what  is  being  done  this  year 
with  $900,000  Office  of  Education  transfer 
fi-.nds,  plus  supplemental  Endowment 
nr.3nies.  There  are  projects  Involving  some 
300  professional  artists  working  with  teachers 
and  students  in  schools  in  31  states  spread 
throughout  260  school  districts. 

Of  course,  not  every  single  project  is  an 
unqualified  success,  but  the  response  is  over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

It  is  my  very  great  pleasure  to  Join  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Marland  In  announc- 
ing today  that  the  program  will  be  continued 
for  the  1971-72  school  year  and  expanded 
into  all  50  states. 

There  Is  another  project,  related  to  but 
not  part  of  the  Artists  in  the  Schools  pro- 
gram, that  I  would  like  to  mention.  It  Is  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Pr^^gram  In  Art  and  Music, 
which  the  Endowment  Is  funding  Jointly  with 
the  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  Fund. 

This  is  an  Innovative,  and  from  our  experi- 
ence, a  highly  successful  venture  under  which 
high  st'iool  seniors  of  exceptional  ability  and 
promise  are  enabled,  through  the  provision 
of  college  credits,  to  advance  Immediately 
beyond  the  introductory  college  courses 
otherwise  mandatory  for  college  freshmen. 

There  is  a  special  session  at  the  Conference 
on  Tuesday  at  10:30,  devoted  to  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  and  chaired  by  Kathryn 
Bloom  of  the  JDR  3rd  Fund  which  will  pro- 
vide more  Information  about  this  exciting 
project.  And  in  June  an  enUre  conference  In 
San  Diego  will  focus  on  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  this  new  system  which  promises  so 
much  for  the  advancement  of  education  In 
America. 

But,  to  return  to  Dallas,  you  will  shortly  see 
the  film,  "See,  Touch,  Feel"  which  relates  the 
experiences  of  three  of  the  visual  artists  In 
the  1969  program  In  the  schools,  Don  Coen, 
Mac  Fisher  and  Charles  Himtlngton. 

ORATimMO  RESPONSE 

We  learned  a  number  of  heartwarming 
things  from  that  first  pilot  project  In  1969. 
We  learned  that  as  word  of  sculptor  Charles 
Huntington's  presence  spread,  students  from 
other  schools  began  to  come  In  after  their 
regiilar  school  hours.  His  effect  on  the  fac- 
ulty was  no  less  profound. 

The  school  In  which  Huntington  taught 
was  90  per  cent  white.  The  school  In  which 
Mac  Fisher  taught  was  90  per  cent  black.  The 
response.  In  each  case,  was  100  per  cent 
positive. 

In  Mac  Fisher's  school.  In  the  inner  city 
of  Philadelphia,  an  open  studio  was  main- 
tained so  students  oould  visit  at  any  time, 
for  discussion  groups  or  seminars  or  to  ex- 
periment with  materials.  And,  becaxise  there 
was  a  demand  and  need  for  it,  the  school 
administration  let  up  on  the  rule  prohibit- 
ing students  from  entering  the  building  ex- 
cept to  attend  assigned  classes.  Eventually 
some  70  students  were  regularly  taking  an 
active  part  In  studio  activities.  That  Is  how 
a  voluntary  program  should  be. 

As  the  school  year  drew  to  a  close,  Mac 
Fisher's  students  got  together  a  petition  to 
continue  the  artist  and  the  project  for  an- 
other year.  In  part.  It  said: 

"His  room  provides  a  good  atmoepxhere  in 
which  the  students  can  take  pride.  His  value 
to  the  faculty  and  the  betterment  of  the 
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school  has  been  proven  by  his  overwhelnung 
popularity  from  the  time  of  his  admission." 
Mac  Fisher,  need  I  say,  stayed  on. 

GOOD   RAPPORT 

Elsewhere,  in  a  rvu'al  school  setting  outside 
Denver,  artist  Don  Coen's  pupils  found  hu 
feeling  for  the  natural  environment  so  con- 
tagious that  they  decided  they  wanted  to 
spread  the  feeling  everywhere. 

A  teacher  said :  "I've  been  up  there  several 
times  and  the  kids  still  sort  of  scatter  when 
an  adult  comes  In  because  that's  the  way 
you're  supposed  to  do  In  school,  you're  sup- 
posed to  scatter.  But  when  the  artist  is  there, 
the  kids  Just  talk  to  him,  which  Is  kind  of 
neat,  because  If  you  really  think  about  a 
school,  there's  no  place  to  talk  to  an  adult 
in  school." 

There  Is  the  experience  of  the  poet,  Ken- 
neth Koch,  who  has  been  teaching  poetry  to 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders  In  a  public 
school  on  the  lower  East  side  of  Manhattan. 
He  had  a  student,  Liza  Bailey,  now  in  the 
fifth  grade,  who  has  begun  to  teach  poetry 
herself — to  first-graders !  It  was  her  own  Idea. 
It  was  a  good  one,  and  It  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Koch,  who  Is  also  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  compEU-atlve  literature  at  Columbia 
University,  has  written  a  book  about  his 
experience  called  "Wishes,  Lies  and  Dreams." 
A  film  with  the  same  title  has  been  made  of 
Mr.  Koch  at  work  and  at  play  with  the  chil- 
dren and  It  will  be  shown  here  at  the  con- 
ference at  one  of  yovir  film  sessions. 

NATURAL  POCTST 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Koch  says:  "This  year's 
fifth  graders,  who  have  been  writing  poetry 
on  and  off  since  third  grade,  tttm  out  poems 
as  naturally  as  an  apple  tree  turns  out  blos- 
soms." That  Is  the  best  answer  I  know  to 
those  who  insist  that  children  must  have 
discipline  and  that  artists  do  not  have  dis- 
cipline. There  are  few  things  which  require 
more  discipline  than  the  writing  of  poetry; 
Indeed,  the  making  of  any  art. 

I'd  like  to  quote  a  little  more  from  Mr. 
Koch's  book.  His  experience  Is  so  expansive. 
He  says,  ".  .  .  The  power  to  see  the  world 
in  a  strong,  fresh  and  beautiful  way  la  a 
possession  of  all  children.  And  the  desire  to 
express  that  vision  Is  a  strong  creative  and 
educational  force  .  .  ." 

His  book  Is  dedicated  to  Katherlne  Lappa, 
his  teacher  of  English  In  his  Junior  year  In 
high  school.  Without  her,  he  says,  "I  dont 
believe  I  would  ever  have  written  poetry.  Or, 
If  I  had.  It  would  have  been  much  later  and 
starting  from  much  fiu'ther  back.  She  en- 
couraged me  to  be  free  and  deep  and  extrava- 
gant In  what  I  wrote,  so  that  I  could  find 
what  was  hidden  In  me  that  I  had  to  say: 
and  I  think  that  now  after  all  these  years  the 
main  thing  I  have  found  to  add  to  what  rhe 
said  was  to  say  it  to  more  children  and  to  say 
It  sooner." 

How  many  poets  like  Koch,  will  come  out 
of  these  classes?  How  many  composers  and 
painters  and  sculptors?  Maybe  only  a  few. 
But  how  many  better  educated  human  be- 
ings? Many. 

Dr.  Charles  Dom,  former  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  NAEA,  who  served  as  ao  Invalu- 
able consultant  to  the  Artists  In  the  Schools 
Project  from  the  early  planning  days,  had 
some  observations  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  because  they  go  to  the  center  of  our 
program — which  Is  to  extend  it  so  that 
It  will  change  our  educational  processes. 

OPTIMISTIC  rtrxuRE 

Looking  to  the  future,  a  part  of  which  Is 
now  at  hand.  Dr.  Dom  said  he  had  great 
hopes  for  the  program  If  "those  responsible 
for  its  development  will  look  to  the  artist 
In  residence  model  as  something  more  than 
another  method  of  tinkering  with  a  school 
system.  What  should  be  most  carefully  noted 
are  the  positive  applications  of  the  work- 
ing relationships  which  can  be  developed  be- 
tween artists  and  students  as  the  greatest 
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plus  factor  In  the  development  of  educational 
programs." 

That  Is  what  we  are  after. 

The  key  to  the  Artists  In  the  Schools  pro- 
gram Is  that  we  are  placing  artists  In  the 
schools,  artists  to  operate  on  their  own — 
outside  the  structure  of  constricting  cur- 
ricula. 

Chuck  Huntington  told  me  recently  he 
would  not  participate  in  the  program  after 
this  year.  Why?  He  said,  "I'm  learning  all  the 
answers,  I'm  becoming  an  educator,  not  an 
artist.  I'm  no  longer  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  program." 

The  hope  Is  that  the  artists  will  open  In- 
sights into  the  basic  concepts  of  education 
and  establish  criteria  for  some  fundamental 
and  very  much  needed  changes  in  curricula. 

The  Idea  Is  that  art,  by  itself,  is  as  Im- 
portant within  the  totality  of  education  as 
mathematics,  science,  history  and  geography. 

Moreover,  the  Idea  Is  that,  properly  en- 
gaged in,  art  experienced  this  way  becomes 
a  way  of  seeing,  feeling  and  thinking  that 
can  serve  as  a  gateway  to  other  disciplines 
of  thought  and  knowledge. 

In  closing,  I  win  read  a  part  of  a  poem 
by  Marion  Mackles,  a  third-grader  In  one  of 
Kenneth  Koch's  classes: 

and  I  awoke  and  It  was  true 

I  saw  everything  I  saw 

sky  of  roses  house  of  daisies  a  tree 

of  orange  a  book  of  apple  and 

I  loved  it  all  and  I  lived  with  It  for 

the  rest  of  my  life. 

A  poet.  A  classroom.  A  child.  A  poem.  An 
experience.  A  gateway. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting article  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  impli- 
cations for  the  United  States  should  it 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  appeared  in 
Combat  magazine  of  April  1,  1970. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  an  Instrument  which 
would  aid  in  preventing  the  mass  ex- 
termination of  entire  human  groups, 
an  admirable  objective,  and  it  Is  there- 
fore held  to  be  a  treaty  to  which  we 
should  adhere. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention as  drawn  does  not  protect  those 
people  In  the  Communist  controlled  na- 
tions who  are  actually  subject  to  cam- 
paigns of  mass  extermination.  This  fact 
by  itself  would  merely  mean  that  this 
convention  was  useless.  However,  while 
the  Genocide  Convention  does  not  protect 
peoples  subject  to  Communist  initiated 
liquidation  campaigns,  It  does  severely 
jeopardize  the  essential  freedoms  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adolph  Schweppe  was  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  "Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Law  Through  the 
United  Nations"  in  1950  when  the  Bar 
Association  first  recommended  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  not  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Schweppe  recently  de- 
tailed some  of  the  concessions  made  by 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  in  the 
united  Nations  committee  which  drew 
up  the  Genocide  Convention  in  the 
cxvn 98&— Part  12 
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late  1940's  that  led  to  the  ABA  recom- 
mendation   against    approval    of    this 
treaty  In  1950  and  to  their  continued 
opposition  to  U.S.  ratification. 
Mr.  Schweppe  stated : 

The  United  States  delegation  consistently 
caved  on  important  matters  of  principle,  and 
In  order  to  get  some  kind  of  an  agreement — 
any  kind — abjectly  acquiesced  in  a  draft  that 
Is  so  faulty  and  confused  that  it  does  not  pre- 
vent genocide  where  it  regvilarly  goes  on 
(Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Poland.  Africa. 
Asia)  but,  in  a  welter  of  confusion,  creates 
new  international  crimes  (the  treaty  be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land)  that  will 
make  endless  troubles  for  the  United  States. 
The  record  shows  that  these  United  Nations 
committee  meetings  were  a  bit  like  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  In  Paris.  We  were  always 
making  major  concessions,  the  Communists 
none. 
Let  me  particularize  a  bit. 
As  originally  drafted,  the  Convention  In- 
cluded "political"  as  well  as  "national,  ethni- 
cal, racial  and  religious  groups."  The  Soviets 
announced  that  they  wouldn't  play  unless 
"pwUtlcal  groups"  were  expunged  from  the 
draft.  They  insisted  on  preserving  the  right 
to  assassinate  and  exterminate  the  political 
opposition  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.  Interestingly,  as  the  vote  shows,  they 
were  Joined  not  only  by  the  satellite  Com- 
munist countries  but  by  a  considerable  group 
of  Latin  American  countries.  Result:  the 
United  States  yielded,  and  "political  groups" 
were  eliminated  from  the  draft. 

So  now,  notwithstanding  wholesale  ex- 
termination of  political  dissidents  In  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  for  exam- 
ple, nobody  charges  Communist  Russia  with 
genocide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  is  vigorously  charged  with  genocide  In 
the  United  Nations:  You  are  famUiar  with 
the  book  "We  Charge  Genocide". 

Next,  In  the  historical  development  of  the 
Convention,  United  States  representatives 
Insisted  that  there  be  included  In  the  defini- 
tion of  genocide  the  words  "with  the  com- 
plicity of  government,"  an  obviously  correct 
ingredient  when  related  back  to  the  Hitler 
massacres  by  Nazi  Germany.  But  the  Com- 
munists would  have  none  of  it,  because  their 
governments  themselves  are  the  active  agents 
in  dealing  with  dissidents.  Result:  this 
United  States  position  was  rejected  and  the 
United  States  acquiesced. 

In  addition  to  acquiescing  in  the  exclusion 
of  "Political  groups"  and  exclusion  of  the 
phrase  "with  the  complicity  of  government." 
the  United  States  representatives  agreed  to 
the  definition  that  there  must  be  an  intent 
to  destroy  the  groups  actually  named  "as 
such."  thus  rendering  the  Convention  mean- 
ingless. Soviet  Russia  and  Its  cohorts  could 
readily  approve  it.  ThU  hopeless  weakness  in 
the  Convention  has  also  been  pointed  out  In 
an  arUcles  appearing  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  6,  1949.  p.  A4510. 

We  also  acquiesced  In  the  Injection  of  "part 
of  a  group."  Thus  genocide  under  this  draft 
can  now  be  committed  under  the  draft  treaty 
by  a  single  Individual  against  another  single 
individual — now  a  domestic  crime,  but  lifted 
by  this  convention  to  the  level  of  an  Inter- 
national crime,  triable  in  the  country  where 
committed. 

Then  our  representatives  acquiesced  in  In- 
jecting "mental  harm"  Into  the  Convention, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  Pandora's  box  of 
claims. 

All  In  all,  ours  was  a  pathetic  performance. 
Out  came  a  convention  that  the  Soviets 
could  readily  approve,  and  which  surely  will 
cause  us.  If  It  becomes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  (superseding  state  laws  and  consti- 
tutions and  existing  laws  of  Congress)  end- 
less trouble.  Nobody  will  charge  the  Com- 
munists with  Genocide;  they  are  Inunune. 
But  we  will  be,  already  have  been,  charged 
as  fair  game." 
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It  becomes  apparent  that  should  this 
treaty  be  approved  by  the  Senate  the 
Implications  for  our  entire  Judicial 
process  would  be  staggering.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  case  of  Angela  Davis,  a 
Negro  Communist  currently  being  tried 
in  California  for  complicity  In  the  shot- 
gun murder  of  Judge  Harold  Haley.  If 
the  Genocide  Convention  were  in  efifect 
and  Miss  Davis  were  to  be  foimd  guilty 
and  have  the  maximum  sentence  im- 
posed, the  Judge  who  sentenced  her,  the 
jury  who  found  her  guilty,  the  police 
officers  who  arrested  her,  and  all  the 
other  officials  involved  in  tiie  case,  could 
theoretically  be  brought  before  the 
World  Court  and  charged  with  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

Although  this  might  seem  a  bit  far- 
fetched, charges  of  even  greater  scope 
have  been  leveled  against  the  United 
States  in  the  past.  In  1951  a  Communist 
front  group  charged  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  States  and  officials  of 
Mississippi,  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama, 
Florida,  Louisiana.  Aricansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  with  genocide  against  Negro 
Americans  under  Article  ni  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

A  more  recent  attempt  to  bring  charges 
of  genocide  against  the  United  States  In 
the  United  Nations  took  place  last  fall. 
A  group  with  substantial  Commimlst 
membership  calling  Itself  "The  Emer- 
gency Conference  To  Defend  the  Right 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party  To  EMst" 
organized  a  massive  petition  campaign 
charging  that — 

The  Genocide  Convention,  specifically  de- 
fined genocide  as  not  only  killing  members 
of  the  victimized  group,  but  also  measures 
which,  "cause  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group"  and  "Inflict  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring 
about  Its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in 
part."  Do  not  the  universally  admitted  facu 
as  to  treatment  of  non-white  peoples  In  the 
United  States  fit  these  elements  of  the  U.N. 
definition  of  genocide? 

Although  the  facts  do  not  coincide 
with  the  charges  leveled.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  danger  of  having  the  United 
States  charged  under  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  Is  more  than  theoretical. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  North 
Vietnamese  Commimists  succeed  in  their 
efforts  to  subjugate  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia  the  Commimists  could  not  be  held 
accoimtable  under  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion for  exterminating  the  million  or  more 
South  Vietnamese  people  who  are  cur- 
rently on  the  North  Vietnamese  liquida- 
tion list.  This  killing  would  be  done  for 
political  reasons,  a  provision  of  the  con- 
vention which,  as  Mr.  Schweppe  points 
out,  the  Soviet  Union  was  careful  to  have 
removed  from  the  treaty. 

There  are  other  points  which  weigh 
heavily  against  the  approval  of  this 
treaty  by  the  Senate.  The  "mental  harm" 
clause  in  the  treaty  opens  the  door  for 
serious  abridgement  of  our  first  amend- 
ment right  of  free  speech.  And,  as  the 
Combat  article  states,  the  convention  has 
no  statute  of  limitations  and  no  prohibi- 
tion against  double  Jeopardy. 
All   things  considered,  the  Oenocide 
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Convention  is  worse  than  useless  and 
quite  possibly  the  most  egregious  treaty 
ever  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  five  Senators  voted  against 
reporting  it  out. 

The  Genocide  Convention  does  40t 
prevoit  genocide  where  genocide  is  in 
fact  occurring  or  likely  to  occur,  it  in- 
fringes on  the  U.S.  right  to  try  its  own 
people,  an  essential  aspect  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  strips  us  of  some  of  c  ur 
most  basic  constitutional  rights.  It  m^ 
not  be  approved. 

The  Combat  report  follows: 

THK   LTTTLE-KNOWN    BACKGROrKB   OF  TH^ 

Genocide  Cokvention 
a  combat  report 


Almost  25  years  ago  American  Btateeifen 
played  a  leading  role  in  drafting  a  Oenoqide 
Convention,  whlcli  seeks  to  prevent  and]  to 
punlflti  acts  intended  to  deetroy  a  natlo^Al. 
etiinlc.  racial  or  religious  group.  With  meriio- 
ries  rresh  of  Nazi  extermination  camps,  4nd 
even  a  few  whispers  of  Soviet  atrocltlea  (f  .g., 
Katyn  Forest).  Americans  helped  write]  It. 
The  Convention  was  adopted  by  tie  United 
Nations  on  Dec.  8,  1948,  and  about  two  ytars 
later  20  UN  member  states  had  ratified  the 
Convention  and  it  then  became  effective.  The 
UN  Is  many  times  larger  today,  more  than 
70  nations  have  now  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention,  but  It  Is  stlU  something  less 
than  the  law  of  the  world.  1 

The  United  States  is  the  most  prominent 
holdout,  and  an  Intensive  propaganda  cim- 
palgn  1«  underw»^  to  get  the  U.S.  Senat*  to 

ratify  it.  ^    ' 

The  Convention  has  languished  In  Se»ate 
pigeonholes  for  more  than  20  years,  aack 
in  June.  1949,  President  Truman  sent  the 
Convention  to  the  Senate  for  ratlflcataon. 
Hearings  were  held  by  a  special  subcom«Ut- 
tee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
SeiMkte  approval  was  recommended.  But  i  the 
parent  committee,  no  doubt  persuaded  by 
other  arguments  and  other  Judgments,  failed 
to  recommend  ratification.  There  the  matter 
has  rested  ever  slnoe. 

President  Nixon,  fortified  by  a  statement 
from  Attorney  Qenerai  Mitchell  denying 
ConstltuUonal  objections  to  the  Convention, 
has  asked  the  Senate  once  again  for  itaj  ap- 
proval. The  chief  prod  to  the  Senate  n^the 
renewed  Administration  Interest  in  the  Con- 
vention has  been  Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser.  na^ed 
by  Nixon  as  U.8.  representative  on  the  UN's 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

Besides  Senate  apathy  In  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Hauser's  incessant  demands  to  get  on  Jrtth 
the  bualness  of  raUflcatlon.  she  has  also  been 
stymied  by  the  disapproval  of  the  Ametlcan 
Bar  Association.  The  ABA  has  always  t««en  a 
position  against  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Despite  Its  members  undoubted  abhonwnce 
of  genocide  the  ABA  Just  recently  rejected  a 
recommendation  that  It  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  aen<jclde  Convention.  The  vote 
in  the  ABA'S  House  of  Delegates  was  dlose, 
130  to  126  and  It  ran  counter  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ABA'S  own  Section  of  In- 
dlvldvial  Rights  and  ResponslbUltles.  Clialr- 
man  of  the  Section:  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser j  She 
says  she  will  carry  on:  "The  Amerlcai»  Bar 
\seoclatlon'8  views  are  Important,  but  i  they 
do  not  make  foreign  policy  In  this  oouijiry." 
Opponents   of    the   Genocide    Convetitlon 
generally  argue  that  the  wording  of  thejCon- 
ventlon  U  so  vague  as  to   po^e  danger  to 
even  so  basic  a  right  as  free  speech^  and 
that  the  treaty  would  open  up  U.S.  citizens 
to  trial  and  pxinlshment  not  only  ln(  U.S. 
courts   but  by   a   "competent   trlbunaS"  of 
the  nation  in  which   It  U  alleged  "the  act 
was    committed"    or    by    an    "International 
penal  tribunal."  Thus,  VS.  prisoners  of  war 
might  be  tried  In  North  Vietnam  coui|ts  on 
charges  of  genocide,  under  ccJor  of  thei  Con- 
vention. The  treaty  provides  for  no  sljatute 
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of  limitation  and  contains  no  prohibition 
against  double  jeopardy,  and  facUltates  ex- 
tradition.  Thvis,  accused  Americans  used  to 
American  standards  of  Justice  could  be  tried 
and  punished  In  foreign  courts  years  after 
the  alleged  genocldal  acts  or  Incitements, 
even  If  already  cleared,  say.  by  a  U.S.  court. 
If  tried  before  an  "international  penal  tri- 
bunal," there  is  no  assurance  that  any  of 
Its  Judges  would  be  trained  In  the  English 
or  American  concepts  of  Justice. 

Critics  of  the  Convention  protest  also  that 
terms  used  In  the  treaty  are  broad  and 
dangerously  vague,  especially  when  subject 
to  the  interpretation  of  foreign  Jurists  and 
not  protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  "National,  ethnical,  racial  or 
religious  groups"  are  not  defined.  V^That  Is 
"intent  to  destroy  ...  In  part"  such  a 
"group?"     What     causes     "serious     mental 

harm?"  ,_^ 

The  dangers  are  not  theoretical.  The 
United  States  has  been  accused  of  genocide 
before,  by  U.S.  citizens.  In  a  complaint  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Back  in  1951  the  Civil  Rights  Congress, 
on  easlly-recognlzed  Commvmlst  front  group, 
assembled  a  lengthy  blU  of  particulars  alleg- 
ing the  United  States  was  engaged  In  a 
genocldal  campaign  against  Negro  Ameri- 
cans Citing  Article  HI  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention the  petitioners  charged  with  com- 
plicity m  genocide:  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  states  and  officials  of  Missis- 
sippi Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina Georgia.  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  plus  nu- 
merous Individuals  by  name. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Congress  petition,  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly,  said  It  was 
tendered  "on  behalf  of  the  Negro  people 
in  the  Interest  of  peace  and  democracy, 
charging  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  violation  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  united  Nations  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  PrevenUon  of  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide." 

The  CRC  petition,  which  fills  a  200-page 
book,  18  a  compendium  of  lynchlngs  of  Ne- 
groes m  the  U.S.  Southeast,  and  elsewhere, 
along  with  citations  of  other  offenses,  some 
unquestionably  brutal,  illegal  and  unpun- 
Uhed.  Many  of  the  aUegatlons,  though,  were 
vmsupported,  debatable,  or  Irrelevant.  It  mat- 
tered not.  The  CRC  was  determined  to  prove 
In  its  brief  that  "central  In  the  conspiracy 
to  commit  genocide  against  the  Negro  people 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  Government  of 
the  united  States.  .  .  ."  And  so  Its  UN  peti- 
tion exposed  to  the  UN,  for  aU  to  see,  what 
they  thought  was  the  root  cause  of  the 
problem.  ^.^. 

"We  have  maintained."  said  the  petitioners, 
"that  monopoly  capital  Is  the  prime  mover 
In  this  conspiracy  to  commit  genocide  be- 
cause of  the  [money]  It  derives  annually 
from  It,  and  because  of  the  political  and 
economic  control  It  maintains  thotigh  it.  We 
have  alleged  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  creature  of  this  monop- 
oly capital.  This  la  definitely  proved  by 
the  fact  that  almost  every  key  government 
post  In  the  fabiilously  lucrative  mobilization 
for  war  (the  Korean  War  was  then  In  Its 
second  year]  Is  held  by  Wall  Street  repre- 
sentatlvee."  There  followed  a  list  of  govern- 
ment officials  with  Wall  Street  connections, 
which  substituted  for  any  proof  that  geno- 
cide was  the  natural  result  of  Wall  Street's 
desires  to  finance  war  and  maximize  profits. 
The  CRC's  petition  asked  the  UN  General 
Assembly  to  declare  the  U.S.  guilty  of  geno- 
cide against  Negroes,  to  demand  the  U.S. 
"stop  and  prevent  the  crime  of  genocide," 
and  to  condemn  the  U.S.  for  falling  to  oo- 
serve  Its  obligations  under  the  UN  Charter 
and  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  petition  was  presented  by  the  national 
executive  secretary  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress, William  L.  Patterson,  on  behalf  of  93 
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petitioners  (see  box) .  Patterson  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  rising  later  to  public  leadership,  and 
the  petitioners  included  a  number  of  other 
equally  well-known  Communists. 

Patterson  later  argued,  )n  an  article  In  the 
CP's  theoretical  Joumali  Political  Affairs, 
that  since  the  Genocide  Convention  had 
been  ratified  by  the  required  number  of  na- 
tions, the  U.S.  was  legally  bound  to  observe 
It  "even  without  signing." 

The  petition  to  the  UN  was,  admittedly, 
touchy.  Uncle  Sam  was  and  Is,  after  all,  the 
UN's  principal  financial  supporter  as  well  as 
Its  host,  and  American  citizens  probably 
wouldn't  Idly  watch  the  nation  be  politically 
decapitated,  or  even  embarrassed.  Remember, 
the  alleged  criminals  Included  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  eleven 
states,  to  say  nothing  of  those  Wall  Street 
financiers. 

So  the  UN  accepted  the  CRC  petition.  The 
Secretariat  prepared  a  confidential  summary 
for  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  the  petition  along  to  the  U.S. 
government.  As  If  the  U.S.  government,  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judicial  branches, 
wasnt  already  aware  of  It — the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  was  flooding  the  country  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  copies  of  It,  waging  a  full- 
scale  propaganda  campaign  around  It.  As  It 
turned  out  In  this  Instance,  though,  the 
whole  matter  of  alleged  genocide  In  the  U.S. 
went  no  further.  It  was  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  as  demanded.  No 
special  "International  penal  trlbimal"  was 
convened.  The  rituals  of  paper-shuffing  were 
observed  and  the  petition  was  tucked  out  of 
sight  on  a  shelf  In  the  UN  Archives  where  it 
remains  today,  like  a  ticking  time  bomb. 

The  1951  genocide  petition  is  almost  for- 
gotten now.  But  the  charge  of  genocide  Is 
heard  again,  and  again.  The  Black  Panthers, 
who  openly  admit  to  a  calculated  campaign 
to  kill  police,  conduct  their  war  benlnd  the 
protection  of  a  propaganda  barrage  accusing 
police  of  waging  a  genocldal  war  against 
them.  Panther  attorney  Charles  Garry's  fa- 
mous claim  that  police  had  killed  28  Black 
Panthers  reduced,  upon  examination,  to  only 
a  handful,  and  In  circumstances  suggesting 
that  in  every  case  but  one  (currently  under 
investigation)  the  action  was  begun  by  Pan- 
thers EUid  the  police  were  responding  in  un- 
doubted performance  of  their  duties  as  peace 
officers. 

Over  In  EJurope  the  late  Bertrond  Russell 
financed  and  blessed  a  'war  crimes  tribunal" 
that  held  stacked  hearings  In  several  cities, 
always  arriving  at  a  conclusion  accusing  the 
U.S.  of  genocide.  Two  International  Commu- 
nist organizations,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Democratic  Lawyers  and  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  also  have  ac- 
cused the  U.S.  of  genocide  in  Vietnam,  and 
could — at  a  time  convenient  to  Moscow — 
begin  agitation  to  bring  the  VS.  up  on 
charges. 

A  former  judge  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  PhUlp  C.  Jessup,  recently  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  "there  is  not  on  this 
date  a  single  case  on  the  docket.  .  .  ."  Should 
the  U.S.  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  It  Is 
possible  that  the  business  of  the  world  court 
would  pick  up.  and  the  U.S.  might  find  Itself 
on  trial  because  the  Convention  is  so  easily 
subject  to  abuse  by  those  who  wish  111  to  the 
United  States. 


PEORIA  CORRECTS  THE  RECORD 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP    n.LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

idonday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
town of   Peoria,  m.,  has  been  in  the 
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national  news  during  the  past  few  days, 
resulting  from  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  about  Peoria  being  one  of  only  a 
few  cities  in  the  coimtry  where  the  un- 
employment rate  has  gone  down  rather 
than  up  in  the  past  year.  Then,  Mr.  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  had  some  comment 
about  intellectual  women  and  his  advice 
that  it  was  better  for  them  to  "live  in 
sin"  with  a  man  rather  than  get  married 
and  let  him  take  them  off  to  live  In 
Peoria. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  edition  of 
May  13.  1971,  carries  an  editorial  re- 
sponse to  both  of  these  issues  and  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows : 
A  Punch  and  a  Lick 

Peoria  got  It  In  both  eyes  this  week. 

The  hardest  punch  came  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  in  a  half-way  competent 
article  gave  its  readers  a  somewhat  distorted 
picture  of  Peoria. 

Then  all  the  way  from  London  came  a  lick 
from  the  twiddling  tongue  of  John  Kenneth 
Oalbralth.  the  phllosopher-klng. 

It  Is,  of  course,  difficult  to  see  clearly  with 
one  eye  blackened  and  the  other  rolled,  but 
punch  back  we  must.  So  here  goes: 

TO  EDTTOBS  OF  THE  NEW  TOKK  TIMES 

Next  time  you  send  a  correspondent  to 
Peoria,  pick  a  man  who  can  tell  that  Peoria's 
"red-brick  city  hall"  is  made  of  red  sand- 
stone, that  "the  winding  river  In  East  Peoria" 
Is  only  a  wide-spot  In  the  IlUnols  River,  and 
that  those  "scarlet  azaleas"  out  on  Grand 
View  Drive  are  really  only  redbud  trees. 

Such  a  reporter  might  know  the  differ- 
ence between  writing  that  "crosses  are  being 
burned"  In  Peoria's  South  Side  and  the  fact 
that  on  one  night  In  one  school  yard  one 
cross  was  found  burning. 

Such  a  reporter  might  have  been  able  to 
plumb  in  some  detail  why  unemployment  de- 
clined In  Peoria  last  year  while  it  rose  steeply 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

There  is  still  a  story  to  be  found  by  the 
Times  here,  but,  please,  don't  produce 
another  typical,  worn-out  cliche  story  about 
Peoria,  "the  symbol  of  Main  Street  normality" 
and  home  town  of  Fibber  McOhee  and 
MoUy. 

TO   JOHN    KJEMNKTH   GALBRAITH 

You  made  a  lot  of  people  mad  the  other 
day  when  you  unconsciously  slurred  not  only 
all  of  the  men  of  Peoria  and  Gallup,  N.M., 
but  almost  all  of  the  women  of  the  world. 

We  know  how  much  you  love  to  spoof 
Presidents  and  Intellectuals,  but  you  should 
realize  that  your  lofty  wit  Is  sometimes  mis- 
understood by  the  little  men  and  women 
who  look  up  to  you  from  places  like  Peoria 
and  Gallup. 

Most  men,  of  course,  agree  with  you  when 
you  say  "very  bright  women"  should  pre- 
serve their  careers  by  having  "affairs"  In- 
stead of  marriages.  Many  of  us  would  even 
go  further  and  extend  this  license  to  have 
affairs  even  to  women  who  arent  very  bright. 

Next  time  you're  Interviewed,  please  think 
about  including  women  who  aren't  very 
bright  In  your  scheme — unless  you  really 
want  to  hurt  their  feelings. 

People  who  arent  very  bright  get  their 
feelings  hurt  easUy.  You  shotUd  know  this. 

But  more  Important,  men  of  "Intellectual 
incompetence"  who  marry  bright  women  and 
take  them  off  to  places  like  Peoria  and  Oallup 
simply  are  not  capable  of  matching  Insults 
with  you.  It's  not  a  fair  fight. 

So  lay  off  of  us.  Ken.  But  keep  up  your 
fight  to  liberate  women. 
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EXPERT  OPINION  UNDERSCORES 
NLXON  ADMINISTRATION  ERROR 
ON  DEPRECIATION  PROPOSALS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  oRio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  persisted  in  its  claim 
that  the  proposed  multibillion- dollar 
change  in  depreciation  policy  can  be 
carried  out  without  the  participation  of 
C?ongress. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  Intro- 
duce a  memorandum  prepared  for  the 
White  House  by  a  senior  Treasury  De- 
partment oflBcial.  This  memorandum 
presents  the  view  that  congressional 
action  would,  indeed,  be  required  to 
abolish  the  reserve  ratio  test  while 
shortening  guideline  lives. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

I  would  like  to  introduce  for  the  Record 
seven  statements  from  tax  professors 
from  across  the  country.  These  legal  au- 
thorities have  carefully  examined  the 
controversy,  and  have  concluded  that 
the  President  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity he  claims  to  enact  this  expensive 
measure  without  the  participation  of 
Congress.  Earlier,  the  extensive  studies 
of  Boris  Bittker,  Sterling  professor  of 
law  at  Yale  University,  and  Bernard 
Wolfman,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School,  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  as  well. 

I  believe  that  the  considered  opinions 
of  these  men  underscore  the  error  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  encroaching 
upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
Congress  with  the  depreciation  pro- 
posals, which  will  cost  the  coimtry  some 
$36  billion  in  lost  revenues  imless 
withdrawn  by  the  Treasury  Department 
or  invalidated  in  court. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Exhibit  1 

Memorandum  to  the  Honorable  Peteb  M. 
FI.ANIGAN,  Assistant  to  the  President 

This  will  set  forth  our  Initial  conclusions 
as  to  the  scope  of  our  administrative  author- 
ity in  liberalizing  depreciation  allowances. 

Our  Judgment  Is  that  we  could  reduce  the 
existing  "guideline  lives"  for  newly  acquired 
assets  by  as  much  as  20  percent  without  leg- 
islation if  we  retain  the  "reserve  ratio  test." 
We  would  then  apply  the  reserve  ratio  test 
as  If  this  additional  shortening  of  lives  had 
not  occurred  so  that  the  benefits  of  this 
liberalization  would  be  preserved  but  no 
greater  benefits  wotild  be  granted.  This  appli- 
cation would  extend  to  persons  presently  us- 
ing asset  lives  shorter  than  the  guidelines  so 
that  they  would  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  reduce  their  lives  on  newly  acquired  assets 
(they  are  presently  permitted.  If  I  may  over- 
simplify, to  verify  shorter-than-guldellne- 
Uves  by  demonstrating  they  do  not  violate 
the  reserve  ratio  test).  The  liberalization 
would  not  extend  to  buildings  or  other  real 
estate  Improvements,  except  certain  special 
purpose  facilities. 

The  revenue  cost  of  this  change  would  be 
WOO  million  In  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion increasing  to  $3.7  billion  by  the  fifth  full 
year  of  operation.  Thus,  the  incentive  effect 
builds  up  gradually.  The  average  Incentive 
effect  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  3.6  percent 
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reduction  In  asset  prices,  being  somewhat 
le^  for  short-lived  assets  and  greater  for 
long-lived  assets. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  create  a  greater  ini- 
tial Inceutlve  effect,  we  could  also  act  admin- 
istratively to  permit  a  "three-fourths"  year 
convention  for  the  year  of  acquisition  of 
s'.ich  assets  rather  than  our  existing  "half- 
year"  convention.  Under  the  existing  rule, 
for  example,  all  assets  acquired  in  a  year 
may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  acquired  on 
July  1,  so  that  oue-holf  of  the  first  year's 
depreciation  may  be  takeu  without  regard  to 
when  the  assets  are  actually  acquired  In  the 
year.  Under  the  "three-fourths"  convention, 
we  would  Instead  treat  all  assets  acquired 
during  the  year  as  if  acquired  on  April  1. 
Our  judgment,  again,  is  that  this  Is  the  limit 
of  prudent  exercise  of  administrative 
authority. 

The  average  incentive  effect  of  this  change 
would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  a  2.3  percent 
reduction  in  asset  prices;  here,  however,  the 
benefit  Is  greater  for  short-lived  assets  and 
less  for  long-lived  assets.  The  combined  effect 
Is  comparable  to  a  relatively  xinlform  6  per- 
cent reduction  in  asset  prices.  The  revenue 
loss  from  both  changes  combined  would  be 
*3.0  billion  In  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
Increasing  to  about  $4.9  billion  In  the  fifth 
full  year  of  operation.  The  loss  from  the 
"three-fourths  year"  convention  alone  In 
these  years  would  be,  respectively,  $1.8  and 
$1.0  billion,  but  the  changes  reinforce  one 
another  when  combined  and  result  in  a 
somewhat  greater  revenue  loss. 

We  would  recommend  against  Implement- 
ing the  "three-fourths  year"  convention 
alone:  the  sounder  basis  for  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative authority  Is  In  reducing  lives 
while  retaining  the  reserve  ratio  test,  and 
we  can  better  justify  the  change  In  conven- 
tion as  an  adjunct  of  this  change.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  change  in  lives  be  limited  to 
new  asset  acquisitions  to  concentrate  the 
Incentive  effect.  We  could  arguably  Justify 
the  difference  on  the  ground  that  an  Increas- 
ing rate  of  technological  advance  justifies 
shortening  lives  for  newer  equipment  coming 
on  stream,  although  we  have  no  clear  proof 
of  this.  We  do  not  propose  to  extend  the 
change  to  real  estate  Improvement  because 
existing  tax  biases  favoring  real  estate 
improvement  make  additional  Incentives 
undesirable.  Further,  it  would  Increase  the 
revenue  cost  $300  million  in  the  first  year 
and  this  would  rise  to  $800  million  In  the  fifth 
year. 

We  recall  an  oral  commitment,  by  the 
Secretary  or  Ed  Cohen  at  some  stage  In  con- 
nection with  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit, 
to  consult  with  the  committees  before 
liberalizing  depreciation  allowances.  Thus,  we 
feel  that  before  any  decisions  are  made,  the 
matter  should  first  be  discussed  with  John 
Byrnes  and  Senator  Bennett,  then  with  Wil- 
bor  Mills  and  Senator  Long,  and  if  It  then 
seemi:  appropriate,  with  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  In  effect,  we 
would  feel  that  they  should  have  almost  the 
equivalent  of  a  veto  power  over  any  such 
liberallzaticn. 

You  Inquired  whether  these  are  the  maxi- 
mum we  could  do.  The  limits  of  our  admin- 
istrative authority  In  this  area  are  very  vague, 
and  the  limits  outlined  above  are  merely  our 
judgment  as  to  the  extent  we  should  go  with- 
out legislation.  We  would,  for  example,  have 
reservations  as  to  our  administrative  author- 
ity to  abandon  the  reserve  ratio  test  com- 
pletely without  legislation.  The  reserve  ratio 
test  Is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  propriety  of 
the  guideline  lives  Tor  any  particular  taxpayer 
by  reference  to  the  pattern  of  his  actual  re- 
placement experience,  and  thus  it  Is  the  link 
to  the  usefull  life  concept  of  the  statute.  We 
probably  could  Justify,  however,  some  In- 
crease in  the  tolerance  levels  beyond  the 
present  20  percent.  This  would  relieve  firms 
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or  Indiistrles  which  presently  have  a  longer 
replacement  cycle  than  the  guideline  U'es 
of  the  Impact  of  the  test  for  some  additional 
period  of  time.  Obviously,  however,  this  d<ies 
not  create  an  Incentive  to  modernize  equip 
ment  or  otherwise  to  make  new  capital  exp«  n 
dltures;  It  merely  provides  tax  relief  for  Ipe 
affected  firms  or  industries. 

Many  other  combinations  are  possible.  We 
have  not,  for  example,  excluded  short-ll\ed 
assets,  as  does  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Business  Taxation.  The  Task  Force  reco  n 
mends  a  40  percent  shortening  of  guideline 
lives  except  that  no  shortening  would  be 
provided  for  guideline  lives  of  five  years  or 
less  and  no  shortening  to  a  life  of  less  than 
five  years  would  be  provided.  We,  however 
can  see  no  less  reason  for  stimulating  invest 
ment  In  short-lived  than  In  long-lived  assc  ts 
The  principal  assets  in  the  short-lived  diss 
are  automobiles  and  trucks.  As  a  practl:al 
matter,  no  taxpayer  will  shorten  lives  to  1  sss 
than  three  years,  even  If  the  option  Is  avi  li- 
able, because  assets  with  a  life  of  less  ttan 
three  years  do  not  qualify  for  the  accelerated 
depreciation  methods.  If  you  have  any  qu^i 
tlons.  please  let  me  know_ 

John  S.  Nolan 
Acting  Assistant  Secreta.r% . 

New  York  Universh-y, 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  26, 1971 . 
Re:  Asset  depreciation  range  system. 
Commissioner  or  Internal  Reventte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:   These  comments  relate  to 
proposed    amendments   to    the   Income   "tax 
Regulations  providing  for  depreciation  bai«d 
on  asset  depreciation  ranges,  as  published 
the  Federal  Register  for  March   13.  1971, 
PR.  4886. 

My  initial  reaction  to  these  regulati(^i 
was  that  they  went  well  beyond  what 
Treasury  could  do  as  an  administrative 
ter.  Recently,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
go  over  Professor  Boris  I.  Blttker's  state- 
ment dealing  with  the  Treasury's  authority 
to  issue  these  regulations.  I  have  also  exapi- 
Ined  the  memorandum  prepared  by  Coving- 
ton &  Burling  in  answer  to  Professor 
ker,  and  his  response  to  that  memorandum. 
This  review  makes  even  clearer  to  me 
fact  that  these  changes  really  cannot 
made  administratively. 

I  have  also  reviewed  the  statement  of 
fessar  Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  on 
economic    asptects    of    the    proposals, 
statement  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  pro;  k 
sition  that  the  depreciation  range  proposals 
are  wrong  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

I  urge  you  to  reexamine  your  position  wllth 

respect  to  the  depreciation  range  propoials 

and,  hopefully  to  withdraw  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Y.  Tagoart, 

Professor  of  Lat^. 

CHAMPAIGN,  III., 

April  22.  197. 
OmcE  oj"  Commissioner 

or  Internal  Revenxte, 
Internal  Revenue  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  writing  to  urge  that 
Treasury  Department  withdraw  its  propc^ed 
"Asset  Depreciation  Range  System 
tlons.  As  ably  stated  by  Professor  Born 
Blttker  In  his  comprehensive  memorandum 
upon  this  proposal,  there  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  statutory  authority  for 
action.  In  addition,  there  is  a  fundamental 
policy  issue  involved  with  respect  to 
proposed  regulations  which  would  provide 
by  unilateral  administrative  action  subst^n 
tlal  tax  relief  for  a  special  class  of 

In  large  measure,  the  effectiveness  of 
Income  tax  is  premised  upon  bona  fide 
assessment.  This  in  turn  is  premised 
public  confidence  that  the  income  tax 
are  administered  fairly  and  eqxiltably  foi 
taxpayers   without   favor  or  discrimination 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  my  view,  the  proposed  "ADR"  regulations 
seriously  undermine  that  confidence.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  a  significant  change 
in  tax  depreciation  policy  is  a  matter  for 
Cong^resslonal  determination. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Nelson  Yotmo, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Law  School  or  Harvard  Universitt, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  12.1971. 
Re:  The  asset  depreciation  range  system. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revendx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  These  comments  relate  to  the 
proposed  Asset  Depreciation  Range  System 
regulations  that  were  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  March  13,  1971. 

TREASURT    ATJTHORITT    TO    ISStTE    THE    PROPOSED 
REGtTLATlONS 

I  have  read  the  statement  recently  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  Boris  I.  Blttker,  Sterling 
Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  University.  In  which 
he  concludes  that  introduction  of  the  ADR 
System  exceeds  the  Treasury's  authority  In 
several  respects.  I  endorse  Professor  Blttker's 
reasoning  and  views.  Like  him,  I  have  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  Treasury's  author- 
ity to  issue  the  proposed  incentive-oriented 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  System  regulations 
for  newly  acquired  assets.  Adoption  of  the 
ADR  System  is  a  decision  that  should  be 
made  by  Congress. 

LEGAL  PROBLEMS  WILL  LESSEN  INCENTIVE  EFFECT 
OF    PROPOSALS 

To  the  extent  that  the  business  world  Is 
advised  by  its  tax  lawyers  that  the  legality 
of  the  ADR  regulations  is  in  doubt — and  I 
believe  there  will  be  substantial  advice  to 
that  effect — the  Administration's  Incentive 
objectives  will  not  be  achieved.  Firms  are 
unlikely  to  Invest  In  new  assets  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  acquired  if  they 
are  uncertain  about  obtaining  the  deprecia- 
tion advantages  offered  by  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. While  the  regulations  would  there- 
fore not  motivate  additional  new  Investment, 
any  Investment  which  occurs  In  qualified 
assets  will  nevertheless  cause  a  revenue  loss. 

THE     PROPOSALS     WILL    CREATE    AOMINISTRATIVK 
PROBLEMS 

To  the  extent  that  the  Commissioner's 
power  to  discriminate  against  preexisting  or 
foreign  assets  Is  doubtful.  It  may  be  antici- 
pated that  some  if  not  many  taxpayers  will 
claim  that  the  ADR  System  must  apply  to 
existing  and  foreign  assets  as  well  as  to 
newly  acquired  ones.  The  potential  revenue 
loss  and  administrative  headaches  which  will 
result  from  such  claims  are  not  lightly  to  be 
ignored. 

CONCLUSION 

The    proposed    Asset    Depreciation    Range 
System  regulations  should  be  withdrawn. 
Oliver  Oldman, 
Professor  of  Law, 

Director,  International  Tax  Program. 

Indiana  Universitt 

School  of  Law, 
Bloomington,  ind.,  April  16, 1971. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner:  I  have  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  Professor  Blttker's 
memorandum  concerning  the  Treasury's 
Proposed  Regulations  on  liberalized  depreci- 
ation— the  ADR  system.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  memorandum  and  urge  you  to  with- 
draw the  regulations. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  determine  tax 
rates  has  been  Jealously  guarded  throughout 
our  country's  history.  The  Executive  has 
sought  power  to  adjust  tax  rates  on  many 
occasions  and  it  has  not  been  granted  except 
In  the  recent  Interest  Equalization  Tax  pro- 
visions and  except  as  Incident  to  the  Treaty 
making  power.  It  is  clearly  illegal  for  the 
Treasury  to  vary  the  tax  rates  for  on*  sector 
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of  the  economy  without  an  explicit  grant 
of  authority.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
an  arbitrary  variation  in  the  rules  governing 
deductions  for  depreciation  Is  a  rate  adjust- 
ment, as  the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
and  the  corporate  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion demonstrate. 

There  is  also  at  stake  an  Issue  beyond 
problems  of  taxation.  Agency  rule-making  is 
a  growing  phenomenon  which  Is  of  vital 
Importance  in  our  society.  Irresponsible  rule- 
making, such  as  the  ADR  proposals,  can  only 
set  back  the  development  of  a  legitimate 
rule-making  function  for  administrative 
agencies  and  bureaucracies. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Yours  truly, 

William  D.  Popkin, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 


The  Untvebsftt  of  Wisconsin 

Law  School, 
Madison,  Wis.,  April  26, 1971. 
Re:  The  asset  depreciation  range  system. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  record  my  strenuous 
objection  to  the  proposed  regulations  (pub- 
lished March  13.  1971)  that  would  adopt  the 
so-called   Asset  Depreciation  Range  System. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Professor  Robert  Eisner.  As  long  ago 
as  1959,  in  his  trenchant  article  In  the  Tax 
Revision  Compendium,  Professor  Eisner  ex- 
posed the  fallacies  underlying  the  claims  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recently 
made  for  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  Sys- 
tem. His  conclusions  then,  and  in  his  letter 
to  you  dated  April  12,  1971,  specifically  re- 
lating to  your  ADR  proposals  cannot  be 
faulted.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  revenue  that  will  be  lost 
through  the  ADR  can  much  better  be  used 
In  any  of  a  number  of  other  ways. 

I  have  also  read  with  care  the  legal  memo- 
randum submitted  to  you  by  Professor  Boris 
Blttker.  I  fully  agree  with  his  conclusions 
concerning  the  Impropriety  of  attempting  to 
bypass  Congress  on  an  Issue  involving  such 
drastic  changes  in  the  law  and  such  great 
economic  consequences. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  A.  Klein. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Comments  on  Treasury's  Proposed  Substi- 
tution OF  Cost  Recovery  Allowances  for 
Depreciation 

(By  Charles  Davenport) 
The  President's  recent  announcement  of 
certain  changes  in  the  administration  of  tax 
depreciation  raises  a  number  of  serious  ques- 
tions. The  questions  are  serious  because  the 
President  proposes  to  give  annual  tax  relief 
ranging  from  $800,000,000  to  $4.7  billion  over 
the  next  decade,  through  an  executive  deci- 
sion to  change  depreciation  of  business 
assets.  But  some  of  the  questions  would  be 
Juat  as  serious  if  smaller  amounts  of  revenue 
were  involved. 

In  view  of  the  care  Congress  exercises  in 
dealing  with  tax  matters,  should  the  Presi- 
dent unilaterally  burden  our  revenue  raising 
process  with  the  task  of  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth?  What  kind  of  an  impact  does 
the  device  chosen  by  the  President  have  on 
various  taxpayers?  Is  there  solid  evidence 
which  indicates  that  the  device  chosen  is 
likely  to  achieve  the  desired  result?  What 
impact  does  all  this  have  on  the  science  of 
government? 

After  first  describing  the  new  rules  and 
discussing  some  of  the  accompanying  rheto- 
ric, this  paper  deals  briefly  with  these 
questions. 

what  the  new  rules  do 
The  new  rules  deal   with   depreciation  of 
business  machinery  and  equipment.  Histori- 
cally, depreciation  has  been  a  technique  of 
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aUowlng  a  taxpayer  to  recover  from  business 
revenue  the  cost  of  assets  used  in  the  busi- 
ness, over  the  period  of  use  by  the  taxpayer.^ 
The  new  rules  will  modify  this  technique  as 
described  below. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  capital  cost  re- 
covery  allowance  (herein  of  asset  deprecia- 
tion ranges) 

At  present,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
employs  a  so-called  guide-line  life  under 
which  taxpayers  are  permitted  to  write  off 
assets  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  which 
prescribes  useful  lives  for  very  broad  cate- 
gories of  assets.  The  taxpayer  who  chooses  to 
use  this  method  must,  however,  demonstrate 
that  his  asset  retirement  and  replacement 
practices  are  consistent  with  the  use  of  that 
Ufa.  Except  for  tolerances  built  In  for  admin- 
istrative convenience,  depreciation  in  any  one 
year  may  not  exceed  that  produced  by  refer- 
ence to  the  period  for  which  taxpayers  actu- 
ally use  their  assets. 

Under  the  Treasury  Euinouncement,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  taxpayer  to  demon- 
strate consistency  between  his  depreciation 
practices  and  the  actual  useful  life  of  his 
property.  Instead,  the  Treasury  would  pre- 
scribe a  range  of  lives  for  broad  asset  cate- 
gories, and  the  taxpayer  may  use  any  life  in 
that  range.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  tax- 
payer who  buys  an  asset  which  he  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  use  for  a  ten-year  period. 
Let  us  also  suppose  that  the  asset  has  a 
guideline  life  of  10  years.  Under  existing  rules, 
the  taxpayer  must  depreciate  the  asset  over 
the  10  years  of  expected  use.  Under  the  new 
system,  the  taxpayer  may  pick  any  life  be- 
tween 8  years  (20%  less  than  the  present 
guideline  life  of  10  years)  and  12  years  (20% 
more  than  the  present  guideline  life  of  12 
years ).=  He  could  write  off  the  cost  over  the 
life  selected  by  him,  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  would  not  be  permitted  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  write-off  was  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and 
replacement  practices.  A  taxpayer  could  do 
the  same  even  if  he  thought  that  he  would 
use  the  asset  for  20  years. 

This  is  a  wholly  new  concept  of  deprecia- 
tion because  it  permits  a  deduction  meas- 
ured by  an  arbitrary  schedule  rather  than 
by  the  taxpayer's  anticipated  use  of  an  asset. 
It  is  often  called  a  capital  cost  recovery 
allowance  and  is  said  to  be  in  use  In  other 
Industrialized  tax  systems.  In  this  country, 
however,  such  a  system  has  not  been  con- 
sidered generally  appropriate  because  It  has 
no  relation  to  economic  Income,  and  for  the 
most  part,  our  concept  of  taxable  Income  Is 
built  on  economic  Income. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  reserve  ratio  test 
Part  and  parcel  of  this  wholly  new  capital 
cost  recovery  allowance  is  the  elimination  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test.  The  reserve  ratio  test 
is  a  procedure  which  tests  whethet  the  tax- 
payer's retirement  and  replacement  prac- 
tices are  consistent  with  the  depreciation  de- 
ductions he  claims,  i.e..  whether  his  depre- 
ciation Is  consistent  with  his  actual  vise  of 
assets.  But  such  a  device  has  no  place  In  a 
ooet  recovery  allowance  system  because  In 
•uch  a  system  the  deduction  is  allowable 
without  regard  to  the  period   of  asset  use. 


'This  example  assumes  that  the  taxpayer 
Is  using  straight  line  depreciation.  If  he  Is 
using  a  declining  balance  method  of  depreci- 
ation, the  rate  is  applied  to  the  full  cost 
without  reduction  for  salvage  value.  Thus, 
the  elimination  of  salvage  value  will  not  be 
of  benefit  to  those  who  are  using  a  declining 
balance  method  of  depreciation. 

'The  President's  January  announcement 
and  that  by  then  Secretary  Kennedy  did  not 
Include  the  so-called  "repair  allowance." 
That  was  not  revealed  until  the  proposed 
regulations.  The  remarks  made  herein  are 
not  directed  toward  that  allowance.  It,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  more  of  the  same. 
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Thus,  the  elimination  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  Is  a  necessary  second  step  in  shifting 
from  a  depreciation  system  to  the  capital 
cost  recovery  allowance  system. 

3.  Elimination  of  salvage  value 
The  taxpayer  will  also  be  given  the  alterna- 
tive to  disregard  salvage  value  In  computing 
his  depreciation  allowances.  No  asset  may 
be  depreciated  below  its  salvage  value,  how- 
ever. The  message  carried  In  this  apparent 
double  talk  bolls  down  to  a  further  accelera- 
tion of  depreciation.  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer 
today  were  to  buy  an  asset  for  $10  which  had 
a  $2  salvage  value,  the  depreciable  amount 
would  be  $8.  The  amoiint  of  annual  depre- 
ciation would  be  determined  by  applying  a 
depreciation  rate  against  the  $8.«  This  would 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  entire  $8  had 
been  written  off.  Under  the  revised  method, 
the  depreciation  rate  (as  increased  by  the 
new  system)  will  be  applied  to  $10.  However, 
the  depreciation  must  cease  entirely  when 
the  full  $8  has  been  depreciated.  The  effect 
of  course  Is  to  advance  the  time  that  the 
depreciation  is  claimed. 

4.  First  year  convention 

In  addition,  there  will  be  an  alternative  to 
the  present  convention  concerning  deprecia- 
tion in  the  year  that  an  asset  acquired.  At 
present  one  half  of  a  full  year's  depreciation 
may  be  deducted  In  the  year  in  which  the 
equipment  is  placed  In  service  regardless  of 
whether  the  asset  was  acquired  In  January 
or  December.  Under  the  convention  pre- 
scribed in  the  announcement,  a  full  year's 
depreciation  on  assets  acquired  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  may  be  taken.  Assets  acquired 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  continue 
to  qualify  for  one  half  year's  depreciation. 

One  can  compare  the  new  system  to  the 
present  convention  by  assuming  that  asset 
acquisitions  and  their  costs  are  relatively 
uniform  throughout  the  year.  As  so  viewed, 
the  existing  rules  may  be  looked  upon  as 
allowing  one-half  of  a  year's  depreciation  for 
all  assets  bought  during  the  year.  Using  the 
same  assumption,  the  new  convention  would 
allow  three  quarters  of  a  year's  depreciation 
on  all  of  the  assets  purchased  in  the  year. 
The  result  then  is  to  allow  an  additional 
one-quarter  of  a  year's  depreciation  on  the 
taxp>ayer's  asset  acquisitions  for  the  year. 
5.  Conclusion 

These  then  are  the  things  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  he  has  approved.  The  net 
effect  of  them  Is  to  accelerate  the  taking  of 
depreciation  deductions.  Under  the  an- 
nouncement. In  1971  depreciation  deductions 
will  be  greater  by  about  $6.0  billion.  By  1976, 
annual  deductions  would  be  about  $9.1  bil- 
lions over  what  they  would  if  no  change  were 
made.  Nearly  all  of  these  Increased  deduc- 
tions will  be  claimed  by  corporations.  For  the 
most  part,  these  additional  deductions  will 
not  result  in  reduced  depreciation  deductions 
in  the  future.  A  simple  example  will  demon- 
strate this  effect. 

Let  us  suppose  a  taxpayer  who  has  6 
assets  each  costing  $100.  Each  has  a  useful 
life  of  5  years,  and  the  taxpayer  replaces  one 
each  year.  His  current  depreciation  is  $100 
per  yesu-.*  In  the  first  four  years  of  the  new 
system,  he  will  claim  total  depreciation  de- 
ductions of  $450  rather  than  $400.  or  $50 
more  than  now  allowed.  In  the  fifth  year, 
his  deductions  under  the  new  system  will 
be  $100  for  that  year  and  each  year  there- 
after until  he  ceases  his  asset  purchases  or 
the  new  system  Is  repealed.  He  will  thus  have 
had  an  extra  $50  of  deductions  which  will 
not  be  recovered  by  the  Government  until 


^Business  Taxation,  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation,  Sep- 
tember, 1970,  at  p.  29. 

♦Tax  Depreciation  Policy  Options:  Meas- 
ures of  Effectiveness  and  Estimated  Revenue 
Losses,  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt. 
20.  p.  25684.) 
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asset  acquisitions  cease  or  until  the  new 
system  is  eliminated.  The  new  rules  thus 
do  not  simply  defer  tax.  Rather  there  Is  a 
permanent  revenue  loss. 

rhetoric 

The  President's  statement  contains  a  num- 
ber of  misleading  assertions. 

1.  Lack  of  authorization  of  the  statute 

Implicit  In  the  President's  statement  is 
the  assumption  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  authorized  by  the  statute  to  make 
the  announced  changes.  The  claim  is  that 
the  statute  authorizes  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  depreciation;  that  the  Department 
of  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  means 
of  ascertaining  a  reasonable  depredation 
allowance;  and  that  the  system  outlined  in 
the  announcement  is  Just  such  a  means.  The 
difficulty  with  this  argument  lies  in  the  last 
step.  The  capital  cost  recovery  allowance 
produced  under  the  announcement  does  not 
result  in  a  reasonable  allowance. 

In  the  past,  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depreciation  has  been  measured  by  spread- 
ing the  cost  of  a  depreciable  asset  over  the 
numt)er  of  years  it  was  to  be  used  by  the 
taxpayer.  Once  the  pertinent  period  was 
ascertained,  there  were  a  number  of  methods 
by  which  specific  amounts  were  allocated  to 
different  years  during  this  period.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  assumption  was  that  the 
total  cost  was  to  be  allocated  over  the  rea- 
sonably anticipated  period  of  use  of  the  asset. 

Under  the  technique  announced  by  the 
President,  this  assumption  that  asset  cost  Is 
to  be  distributed  over  the  pteriod  of  use  by 
an  individual  taxpayer  diSEippears.  Rather, 
the  cost  of  assets  may  be  written  off  over 
a  period  designated  by  the  Treasury.  The 
new  scheme  amounts  to  a  license  to  the  tax- 
payer to  write  off  over  a  stated  period  the 
cost  of  an  asset  without  any  relation  to  his 
investment  and  replacement  policies.  This 
technique  will  not  yield  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  except  accidentally. 
For  example,  for  taxpayers  who  would  nor- 
mally use  an  asset  for  10  years,  the  ability 
to  write  Its  cost  off  against  income  in,  say, 
a  6-year  period  will  not  yield  a  reasonable 
allowance.  In  the  first  six  years  the  allow- 
ance is  excessive.  In  the  last  four  years  there 
is  no  allowance.  Since  we  know  ahead  of 
time  that  these  results  will  occur,  the  al- 
lowance is  not  reasonable  during  either  pe- 
riod. The  system  thus  is  not  designed  to 
yield  a  reasonable  allowance  and  thus  Is  not 
authorized  by  the  statute. 

Indeed  the  President  himself  notes  that 
the  announcement  was  based  upon  the  prod- 
uct of  his  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation. 
In  Its  report,  dated  September,  1970,  the 
Task  Force  recommended  that  the  present 
depreciation  system  be  scrapped  in  favor  of 
a  so-called  cost  recovery  allowance.  It  had 
recommeuded  using  periods  shorter  than  the 
guidelines  by  40%.  The  President  did  not 
adopt  the  40 '/r ,  instead  he  went  to  20 '^c.  but 
in  other  respects  he  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Task  Force.  With  respect 
to  whether  or  not  such  a  change  can  be 
implemented  by  Executive  flat,  the  Presi- 
dent's  own   Task   Force   stated   as   follows: 

".  .  .  ISJince  the  shift  from  depreciation 
to  cost  recovery  unrelated  to  the  useful  life 
concept  does  require  amendment  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  we  urge  that  all  the  matters  covered 
in  the  recommendations  which  are  related 
to  such  a  shift  be  Incorporated  in  the 
statute."  ' 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  made 
similar  recommendations,  also  noting  that 
legislation  was  required. 

As  late  as  last  July  the  Treasury  Itself 
thought  It  was  so  constrained.' 

2.  Lack  of  historical  precedents 

The  announcement  argues  that  sound 
depreciation  reform  to  create  Jobs  and 
growth  has  a  long  history  of  bi-partisan  sup- 
port. This  assertion  ts  followed  by  a  discus- 
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slon  of  the  depreciation  changes  mace  In 
1962.  Apparently,  the  purpose  la  to  Inply 
that  the  changes  have  a  historical  prece  dent 
in  the  changes  made  In  1962.  There  Is  no 
-warrant  for  such  Implication. 

Prior  to  1962,  gains  resulting  from  th(  sale 
of  depreciated  machinery  and  equip  nent 
were  usually  reported  at  capital  gain  i  ates. 
This  had  led  the  Treasury  to  be  very  cau- 
tious m  the  setting  of  estimated  useful  lives 
because  depreciation  could  be  deducted 
against  ordinary  Income,  and  If  excessive, 
the  gain  represented  by  such  exc«sslve 
depreciation  would  be  reported  as  cipltal 
gain  on  sale.  However,  Treasury's  cautliin  In 
allowing  depreciation  rates  created  sub- 
stantial controversy,  largely  because  some 
taxpayers  thought  rates  allowed  by  the 
Treasury  were  not  consistent  with  their  use, 
and  procedurally  taxpayers  had  dlfflcuUy  In 
establishing  that  their  depreciation  rates 
were  consistent  with  their  Investment  pol- 
icies. Recognizing  a  need  to  eliminate  need- 
less controversy.  Treasury  surveyed  the 
business  community  and  ascertained  that 
business  would  not  oppose  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  reporting  of  depreciation  gains 
as  capital  gain  If  greater  flexibility!  was 
granted  In  setting  depreciation  rates.  While 
this  legislation  was  pending,  in  testltoony 
before  both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Treasury  promised  to  revise  Its  procedtirfts  for 
reviewing  taxpayer's  depreciation  rates.!  This 
promise  was  kept  by  promulgation  of  the 
gxildellnes  in  Revenue  Procedure  68-31.' 
Several    observations    are    In    order.       I 

This  Procedure  simplified  the  grouping  of 
assets,  and  the  guideline  lives  were  puipose- 
fully  set  at  levels  which  were  below  those 
which  had  been  considered  normal  (when 
examining  depreciation  deductions.  Tha  pur- 
pose was  not,  however,  simply  to  shprten 
lives  for  tax  purposes  for  all  taxpayers. 
Instead,  It  was  Intended  that  taxpayer^  who 
had  already  adopted  or  who  desired  to  ^dopt 
an  Investment  and  replacement  policy  lifhlch 
resulted  In  below  average  replacement  jjerlod 
should  not  i>e  penaUzed  by  having  to  justify 
their  use  of  shorter  lives  under  prior  jiroce- 
dures.  However,  taxpayers  were  warned  that 
If  they  departed  substantially  from  trie  ac- 
tual lives,  or  If  they  used  the  guideline i lives, 
or  other  shorter  ones,  they  would  halve  to 
satisfy  the  so-called  reserve  ratio  te8t(  The 
reserve  ratio  test  Is  an  automatic  devlie  for 
testing  whether  the  taxpayer's  retirement 
and  replacement  policy  Is  consistent '  with 
this  claimed  depreciation  rates.  In  or4er  to 
prevent  any  hardship  during  the  perlbd  of 
transition.  It  was  announced  that  i  there 
would  be  a  three- year  period  dxirlng  ^hlch 
the  reserve  ratio  test  would  be  assumed]  to  be 
met.  Thereafter,  it  wa«  applicable. 

The  mere  re-counting  of  the  1962  cHanges 
shows  the  strlJcing  contrtwt  to  the  iecent 
change.  In  1962,  there  was  an  effort  tp  Im- 
prove depreciation  as  It  has  been  comjjuted 
historically.  There  was  concern  that  some 
rates  were  too  low,  and  taxpayers  were  given 
the  authority  to  shorten  lives  If  they  co-uld 
thereafter  demonstrate  that  the  shorter  life 
was  consistent  with  their  investment  prac- 
tices. This  reform  was  promised  both  to 
Congress  and  the  business  community  while 
remedial  legislation  was  being  considered.  In 
contrast,  the  recent  action  Is  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  historically  used  system  an|d  will 
institute  a  wholly  new  system  under  Which 
depreciation  need  not  have  any  relation  to 
actual  reitlrement  and  replacement  pr^tlces 
of  the  taxpayer. 

3.  The  deferral  of  taxes 

The  second  claim  Is  made  that  the 
Izatlon  of  depreciation  allowances  Is  ^ssen 
tlally  a  change  In  the  timing  of  a  tax  llafcjility 
The  Implication  of  this  claim  is  thalt  ulti- 
mately  the   taxes   will    be   paid.   In   ^    few 
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Revenue  Procedure  62-21,  1962-2  C.H.  418. 
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Instances,  the  claim  is  true.  However,  in  the 
majority,  so  long  as  the  particular  taxpayer 
does  not  lessen  his  capital  Investments,  the 
taxes  which  are  deferred  by  excessive  depre- 
ciation charges  will  never  be  repaid.  While  an 
earlier  example  illustrates  the  point.  It  can 
be  made  in  another  way.  Current  deprecia- 
tion on  an  asset  is  Increased  at  the  cost  of 
lessening  depreciation  at  some  future  date. 
When  that  futiure  date  comes,  however,  in- 
creased depreciation  on  other  more  recently 
purchased  assets  will  be  greater  than  the 
loss  on  older  assets.  Thus,  one  continually 
uses  tomorrow's  depreciation  against  today's 
Income.  There  will  be  nothing  to  borrow  only 
when  the  taxpayer  ceases  to  make  Investment 
at  his  cxirrent  rate. 

This  result  Is  confirmed  by  the  revenue 
estimates  with  the  news  releases.  By  1980 
there  will  continue  to  be  an  annual  revenue 
loss  of  some  $2.8  billion. 

4.  Revenue  lost 

The  claim  is  made  that  there  will  be  little 
or  no  revenue  loss  because  the  incentive  given 
will  stimulate  the  economy  which  will  result 
In  greater  Incomes  for  some  which  will  lead 
to  greater  revenue  collection  by  the  Federal 
government.  All  of  this  could  be  true  but  It 
may  not  be.  The  new  depreciation  policy 
favors  certain  Investments.  Such  favorable 
treatment  could  result  In  greater  aggregate 
investment,  but  it  need  not.  The  result  might 
be  merely  to  switch  Investments  from  assets 
which  are  not  favored  under  the  announce- 
ment to  those  which  are. 

But  even  assuming  that  there  Is  some  net 
Increase  In  investment,  this  method  of  prim- 
ing the  pump,  so  to  speak,  must  be  compared 
to  other  things  that  the  government  could 
do  to  Increase  economic  activity.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  alternatives.  The  government 
could  sp>end  an  equivalent  amount  on  edu- 
cation by  agricultural  subsidies,  or  It  could 
distribute  the  dollars  to  all  taxpayers  by  cut- 
ting taxes  or  allowing  credits  against  the  tax. 
AU  of  this  would  put  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
taxpayers  who  would  then  presumably  pass 
these  dollars  on  to  other  people  and  thereby 
stimulate  the  economy.  Many  of  these  op- 
tional ways  of  stimulating  spending  would 
appear  to  be  more  effective  than  the  depre- 
ciation proposal.  However,  under  these  al- 
ternative spending  programs,  the  dollars 
spent  would  be  treated  as  real  expenditures 
and  would  be  treated  as  a  real  cost  even 
though  they  thereby  stimulated  the  economy 
and  produced  greater  tax  revenues.  The  cost 
of  the  depreciation  changes  is  Just  as  real 
although  It  Is  reflected  only  by  decreased  tax 
collections.  The  question  still  is  what  is  the 
gross   revenue   loss. 

TAX    POLICY 

Perhaps  before  setting  out  to  review  the 
changes  in  light  of  tax  policy,  the  criteria 
for  testing  should  be  established.  Largely 
they  are  a  single  one,  first  espoused  no  later 
than  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Does  the  tax 
fall  equally  on  persons  similarly  situated? 
If  it  does  not,  can  the  deviation  from  the 
desired  norm  be  explained  by  any  principle 
Internal  to  the  administration  of  the  tax 
law?  Put  in  other  words,  the  burden  of 
Justifying  uneven  tax  burdens  is  on  the  pro- 
ponent If  other  feasible  means  of  estab- 
lishing bis  goal  are  available. 

When  examined  from  this  bias,  the  an- 
nouncement raises  a  number  of  questions. 
The  rules  will  push  depreciation  deductions 
to  earlier  years  In  the  lives  of  the  assets  in- 
volved. Put  another  way,  the  amount  of 
deductions  which  a  taxpayer  may  take  with 
respect  to  his  depreciable  assets  will  be 
greater  in  the  early  years  of  their  useful 
lives.  An  Increased  deduction  has  a  tax 
benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  taxes  It  saves 
in  the  current  year  discounted  for  the  period 
elapsing  until  the  taxes  are  paid.  Since, 
as  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  tax  savings  will 
be  perpetual,  there  will  be  no  discovmt.  But 
whether  perpetual   or  short  term,  the  tax 
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benefit  for  individual  taxpayers  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  new  Investment,  the  degree 
to  which  depreciation  is  accelerated,  and 
the  taxpayer's  tax  rate.  We  know  these  vary. 
Thus,  we  know  the  benefits  will  vary.  Some 
of  these  variations  are  discussed  below.  All 
of  them  win  result  in  uneven  tax  burdens. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  this  xmeveoees. 

1.  Greater  benefits  to  the  high  bracket 
tax}>ayers 

Any  acceleration  of  a  deduction  means 
more  dollars  to  a  high  bracket  taxpayer  than 
it  does  to  a  low  bracket  taxpayer.  This  follows 
because  the  same  dollar  deduction  will  yield 
a  greater  reduction  in  taxes  to  a  high  bracket 
taxpayer  than  It  does  to  a  low  bracket 
taxpayer. 

Supporters  of  the  changes  may  attempt  to 
answer  this  argument  by  claiming  that  there 
is  very  little  bracket  graduation  because 
the  principal  beneficiaries  are  corporations. 
In  large  part,  this  assertion  Is  true,  but  not 
all  businesses  are  corporations.  Some  are  In- 
dividuals In  the  70%  bracket.  Others  are 
Individuals  in  much  lower  tax  brackets 

Furthermore,  even  if  all  businesses  were 
corporations,  there  still  are  rate  differences 
which  mean  deductions  will  have  different 
benefits  to  different  taxpayers.  Most  corpora- 
tions are  taxed  at  only  a  22%  rate,  but  the 
larger  ones  which  report  by  far  the  prepon- 
derance of  corporate  Income  are  taxed  at  a 
nominal  48%  rate.  These  differences  in  rates 
are  legislated  by  Congress,  and  are  Inherent 
in  the  system  of  taxation.  In  addition,  some 
corporations  will  have  tax  loss  carryovers 
which  will  insulate  earnings  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time.  They  will  be  paying  no  taxes 
without  the  Increased  depreciation  allow- 
ances, and  they  will  not  benefit  from  the 
rules. 

The  overall  result  of  the  acceleration  of 
deductions  is  to  favor  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  paying  a  high  rate  of  tax  on  the 
Income  which  is  shielded  by  the  higher 
depreciations  deductions. 

2.  Certain  assets  benefited 

Assets  which  have  lives  of  from  between  10 
to  20  years  wlU  be  proportionately  benefited 
more  than  assets  having  shorter  lives  under 
all  of  the  changes  mentioned  above  other 
than  the  so-called  full  year  convention.  This 
results  because  an  acceleration  of  deductions 
on  a  20  year  asset  to  16  years  deductions 
otherwise  allowable  In  the  last  four  years. 
Such  remote  deductions  have  little  value, 
and  by  accelerating  them  to  the  first  18 
years,  their  value  Is  greatly  enhanced.  On  the 
other  hand,  If  a  five  year  asset  is  involved, 
deductions  which  would  otherwise  be  al- 
lowed In  the  fifth  year  are  accelerated.  These 
deductions  already  have  a  relatively  large 
value,  and  acceleration  does  not  Increase 
their   value  as  much  proportionately. 

The  full  year  convention  has  the  effect  of 
speeding  deductions  by  approximately  3 
months.  Obviously,  such  acceleration  is 
greater  proportionately  for  an  asset  of  6 
years  than  for  an  asset  having  a  10  year  life. 

3.  Benefits  are  distributed  ur^evenly 
Taxpayers  will  either  receive  no  benefits, 
be  penalized,  or  be  benefited  by  the  change. 
To  those  taxpayers  whose  lives  for  assets 
Is  that  prescribed  under  the  announcement, 
no  tax  benefit  Is  derived.  For  most  taxpayers 
whose  situation  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  shortened  life,  tax  benefits  and 
penalties  will  result.  If  the  taxpayer's  actual 
life  Is  longer  than  the  period  prescribed, 
he  obtains  a  tax  benefit.  Those  who  are  using 
a  shorter  life  than  the  new  period  not  only 
obtain  no  benefit  from  the  change  but  are 
disadvantaged  with  respect  to  competitors 
who  do  benefit  from  the  change.  There  Is  no 
way  of  avoiding  this  problem.  Even  if  the 
periods  for  the  allowable  cost  recovery  were 
so  short  that  the  depreciation  deductions 
of  all  taxpayers  were  Increased,  the  degree 
of  benefit  to  the  individual  taxpayers  would 
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nevertheless  vary  to  create  the  inequalities 
which  are  discussed  here. 
4.  The  least  deserving  taxpayer  is  helped 
The  taxpayer  who  receives  the  greatest 
benefit  by  using  the  cost  recovery  allowance 
Is  the  one  who  In  fact  has  the  longest  life 
for  his  depreciable  property.  For  example,  if 
the  current  guideline  life  for  an  asset  Is  15 
years,  under  the  annovmcement  the  Service 
will  accept  12  years.  But  a  taxpayer  owning 
such  an  asset  today  may  be  using  it  20  years 
and  depreciating  it  over  that  period.  Another 
taxpayer  may  be  using  and  depreciating  a 
similar  asset  over  15  years  because  it  accords 
with  his  actual  use.  Under  the  new  rules 
both  may  use  12  years.  The  taxpayer  who 
has  a  20  year  use  has  had  his  deductions 
accelerated  by  40%  while  the  other  taxpayer 
has  had  his  accelerated  by  20%.  The  one 
who  has  the  longest  actual  life  for  his  depre- 
ciable property  is  the  one  who  has  followed 
an  unprogresslve  replacement  policy.  This 
taxpayer  receives  the  greatest  benefit 
although  It  seems  unlikely  that  he  is  the 
more  deserving  individual. 

5.  Certain  industries  benefit 
Some  industries  are  obvlovisly  more  capital 
Intensive  than  others.  If  an  Industry  is 
required  to  acquire  a  lot  of  capital  goods  in 
order  to  produce  Its  product.  It  will  receive 
greater  benefit  from  the  Increased  deprecia- 
tion rates  than  vrill  those  that  are  not  so 
capital  Intensive.  There  Is  no  principle  of  tax 
policy  which  permits  the  capital  Intensive 
industries  to  be  preferred  over  those  which 
require  less  capital  for  operation.  Indeed,  In 
some  of  the  transportation  Industries  which 
are  highly  capital  Intensive,  It  Is  suspected 
that  the  benefits  will  be  so  great  that  the 
industry  Itself  will  not  be  able  to  use  them. 
If  an  industry  cannot  use  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  It,  it  will  undoubtedly  find  some 
way  to  sell  those  benefits  to  those  outside 
the  Industry  who  can  make  use  of  them  In 
filing  their  own  tax  returns. 

6.  Helps  those  with  salvage  value 

The  ability  to  disregard  salvage  value  Is  a 
benefit  only  to  those  who  have  assets  which 
have  a  salvage  value.  If  the  taxpayer  has  been 
consuming  his  assets  to  the  point  where  they 
have  no  value  when  they  are  retired  from 
use,  he  gains  no  benefits  under  this  new 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  turned  over 
his  assets  relatively  quickly  so  that  there 
always  is  a  salvage  value,  he  will  obtain 
benefits. 

7.  Rule  is  not  likely  to  be  changed 

The  benefits  realized  from  an  acceleration 
of  depreciation  are  realized  over  a  time  pat- 
tern which  will  render  repeal  difficult.  Earlier 
we  established  that  acceleration  of  deduc- 
tions amounts  to  borrowing  tomorrow's  de- 
preciation to  offset  today's  Income.  For  some 
period  following  commencement  of  this  prac- 
tice, depreciation  Is  excessive  because  earlier 
asset  purchases  yields  normal  depreciation 
while  subsequent  purchases  yield  borrowed 
depreciation.  The  total  of  these  two  is  In 
excess  of  what  accurate  depreciation  would 
have  yielded.  But  this  excess  comes  at  a  price. 
At  some  point,  there  will  be  assets  yielding 
inadequate  depreciation  because  it  was  bor- 
rowed in  earlier  years.  At  that  point,  the 
taxpayer  may  be  able  to  achieve  normal  de- 
preciation on  his  total  assets  because  be  bor- 
rows future  depreciation  on  his  younger 
assets.  However,  If  we  tell  him  he  can  no 
longer  borrow  from  newly  acquired  assets  and 
restrict  him  to  proper  depreciation  on  them, 
his  depreciation  on  earlier  purchases  will  be 
inadequate,  and  he  must  now  begin  to  repay 
the  earlier  borrowed  depreciation.  The  bor- 
rowed depreciation  Is  Just  like  borrowed 
money.  In  the  year  of  repayment,  the  tax- 
payer has  less  funds  than  he  would  have  if 
no  borrowing  tiad  occurred. 

This  point  my  be  illustrated  by  returning 
to  the  taxpayer  who  has  5  assets  having  a 
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useful  life  of  5  years  and  costing  $100  each. 
In  the  first  four  years  under  the  new  sy8t«n 
he  obtained  an  additional  $50  of  deducUons. 
If  the  new  systecn  were  eliminated,  in  the 
four  following  years,  hU  depreciation  deduc- 
tions would  be  $50  less  than  they  would  have 
been  htkd  the  new  system  never  been  imple- 
mented. In  those  years  he  must  repay  the  de- 
preciation he  borrowed  earlier. 

Because  such  a  consequence  would  likely 
have  a  very  serious  economic  Impact,  there  Is 
little  likelihood  that  the  new  rules  will  be 
eliminated. 
8.  Politicizing  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibUlty  of  administering  the 
Federal  income  tax.  One  of  its  functions  has 
been  the  jwomulgatlon  of  regulations  either 
as  directed  by  Congress  or  to  provide  Inter- 
pretation of  a  complex  statute.  From  time  to 
time,  these  regulations  are  changed.  Often 
the  new  interpretation  is  controversial.  In  the 
past  the  Service  has  pretty  largely  refrained 
from  entering  the  political  arena.  That  is  to 
say  the  changes  in  regulations  have  proceeded 
from  changes  In  statutes  or  cases  related  to 
the  statute. 

The  depreciation  proposals  are  quite  diner- 
ent.  however.  They  represent  one  political 
solution  to  a  very  serious  economic  problem. 
The  soluUon  is  a  unilateral  Executive  deci- 
sion having  no  relation  to  the  purpoee  of  the 
statute.  Rather  the  purpose  is  to  Increase 
the  annual  purchasing  power  of  the  busl- 
neee  community  by  $4.1  blUlons. 

This  action  raises  a  question  whether  an 
admlnlBtratlve  agency  having  vast  responsi- 
bility for  a  complex  and  detailed  statute  can 
successfully  engage  in  the  dispensation  oi 
economic  incentives.  Having  once  strayed 
from  Its  purpose  can  It  be  brought  beck?  This 
question  would  be  present  even  If  there 
were  complete  agreement  that  the  action  was 
appropriate.  But  where  there  is  substantial 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  the  action.  Uie 
institution  itsrtf  U  seriously  weakened.  Wlh 
it  not  lose  Its  credlbUlty  as  an  administrator 
of  a  technical  body  of  law?  Will  not  all  of  Its 
decisions  ultimately  be  suspect  as  "political" 
rather  than  "legal"? 

9.  Conclusion 

We  must  conclude  that  the  proposed 
changes  in  depreciation  are  not  good  tax 
policy.  Rather  than  assisting  In  reaching  a 
goal  of  equally  taxing  similarly  situated  per- 
sons, the  changes  assure  us  that  similarly 
situated  persons  wUl  be  taxed  unequaUy. 

ECONOMIC  POUCT 

Some  have  defended  the  action  on  the 
grounds  that  the  new  depreciation  rulee  wiU 
spur  investment  In  capital  goods  which  will 
obviously  mean  more  Jobs.  This,  however.  U 
an  Improper  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
action.  There  are  many  ways  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  and  the  pertinent  question  Is 
whether  the  distribution  of  this  amount  of 
funds.  $2.6  bUUons  In  1971  but  rising  to  $4.1 
blUlons  in  1976,  could  not  be  more  effectively 
spent  in  other  ways.  WhUe  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  amount  of  economic 
activity  which  wiU  be  generated  by  the 
changed  rule,  a  number  of  factor*  aeem  to 
stand  out. 

First,  the  potential  revenue  loss  Is  esti- 
mated on  the  approximate  estimates  of  capi- 
tal spending  in  1971  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomic stimulation  restating  from  the  change. 
In  other  wcwds,  the  revenue  estimators  as- 
sume that  there  will  not  be  increased  capital 
spending  as  a  result  of  the  stimulation.  Sec- 
ond, the  benefits  are  granted  not  Just  to  those 
who  respond  to  the  incentive  but  to  those 
who  would  have  invested  in  any  event.  To 
such  a  person  the  benefit  Is  not  an  incentive. 
It  Is  a  gift.  The  overall  result  Is  to  fritter 
large  sums  in  an  ineffective  way  even  though 
some  would  say  such  waste  Is  necessary  for 
"fairness." 

Third,  the  experience  with  the  investment 
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credit  indicated  that  the  response  to  it  was  a 
greater  investment  In  assets  which  qtialifled 
to  receive  the  credit.  This  diverted  invest- 
ment from  structures  (which  did  not  get  the 
credit)  into  machinery  and  equipment 
(which  did).  If  this  change  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  effect,  and  one  can  expect 
that  it  will,  as  an  Investment  credit,  some  of 
the  Investment  in  assets  which  benefit  from 
the  change  in  rules  will  mainly  be  shifted,  for 
example,  from  short-lived  assets  to  long-lived 
assets  because  they  obtain  larger  benefits.  In- 
vestment which  would  have  otherwise  gone 
into  houses  will  be  shifted  to  machinery  and 
equipment.  To  the  extent  that  investment  Is 
diverted  from  what  would  have  been  a  more 
efficient  use,  absent  the  new  nUee,  the  policy 
Is  not  only  wrong  but  it  is  also  self -defeating 
because  It  vrUl  offset  the  incentive  felt  by 
others. 

Fourth,  in  terms  of  long-range  policy,  it  Is 
not  apparent  that  the  so-called  Incentive 
effect,  if  there  Is  any,  of  these  new  measures 
will  be  considered  beneficial.  Indeed,  under 
the  Investment  credit,  we  found  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  necessarily  had  to  be  sus- 
pended in  1966  and  repealed  In  1969.  In  both 
cases,  the  belief  was  that  economically  the 
Incentive  tool  had  overdone  its  job.  We  might 
reasonably  soon  conclude  that  the  incentive 
In  this  case  has  overdone  Its  job.  However,  It 
is  suggested  that  the  Incentive  in  this  case 
cannot  be  reversed.  As  noted  above  when  dis- 
cussing the  tax  policy  aspects,  the  reversal  of 
policy  here  would  have  a  severe  restricting  In- 
fiuence  on  purchasing  power  over  one  cycle 
of  asset  lives.  Thus,  the  operation  of  It  would 
likely  be  much  more  haphazard  and  harder 
to  predict  than  a  mere  turning  off  of  the 
valve.  This  argues  for  the  proposition  that 
this  innovation  will  be  permanent  and  that 
there  will  be  no  way  to  reverse  it  when  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  Is  no  longer  needed 
by  the  business  community.  F^irthermore. 
history  tells  us  that  depreciation  reforms 
have  nearly  alvntys  liberalized,  rarely  tight- 
ened, depreciation  deductions. 

Fifth,  there  is  a  large  bias  here  for  capital 
intensive  Industries.  It  seems  hazardous  to 
base  one's  estimation  that  the  current  eco- 
nomic slump  Is  based  largely  on  declining 
purchases  of  capital  goods,  particularly  when 
manufacturing  capacity  la  now  at  76%  of 
capacity. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  the  ques- 
tion which  must  be  answered  Is  whether  a 
bigger  payoff  could  have  been  tushleved  by 
spending  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
other  purposes.  Suppose  that  the  President 
had  been  authorized  merely  to  take  $2.5 
billion  in  the  form  of  dollar  bills  and  scatter 
It  among  the  streets  where  it  will  be  picked 
up  by  people  smd  spent.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  this  money  spent  In  this 
fashion  would  not  result  in  a  bigger  eco- 
nomic payoff.  Obviously,  such  a  course  might 
not  be  politically  sound  in  a  number  of 
quarters,  but  alternatives  which  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  might  be  suggested.  Suppose, 
the  President  had  been  authorized  to  lower 
taxes  In  the  lower  Income  brackets  by  $2.6 
billion.  It  Is  obvlotis  that  in  the  lower  Income 
tax  brackets,  all  of  this  $2.6  billion  would  be 
spent  In  consumer  goods.  Yet  the  corporate 
beneficiaries  may  decide  merely  to  pay  higher 
dividends  rather  than  make  additional  In- 
vestments. Such  dividends  might  be  con- 
sumed but  likely  not  as  high  a  proportion 
as  if  distributed  to  lower  Incomes. 

We  must  conclude  then  that  there  Is  not 
any  apparent  body  of  economic  policy  which 
argues  that  the  change  in  depreciation  allow- 
ances is  the  l>est  expenditure  of  $2.6  billions. 

POUTICAL   8CIXNCX 

Finally,  one  must  question  whether  or 
not  this  action  represents  what  one  might 
describe  as  good  government.  This  question 
can  be  put  in  focus  If  one  recognizes  that 
the  Executive  Department  has  made  a  uni- 
lateral decision  to  spend  $2.6  billion  in  the 
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current  calendar  year.  Very  shortly,  this 
amount  wUI  rise  to  an  expenditure  of  H.l 
billion  In  each  calendar  year.  The  questlton 
la  whether  or  not  the  President  «hould  tske 
upon  himself  the  Initiative  to  8p>end  tits 
amount  of  funda  and  to  do  so  without  ocn- 
sultlng  Congress. 

One  must  couple  that  question  with  a 
second  one.  Should  the  executive  be  able  jto 
make  a  choice  u  to  whom  Is  to  receive  tiie 
benefits  of  the  $2.6  bUUon?  And  Is  the  execu- 
tive entitled  to  decide  unilaterally  that  t^e 
economy  Is  slumping  because  corporate 
taxes  are  too  high?  Should  this  decislbn 
then  be  carried  to  solution  without  approval 
of  Congress?  1 

Instead  of  discussing  this  matter  wljth 
Congress,  we  are  told  the  President  oonsulljed 
with  his  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation. 
The  Constitutional  standing  of  that  grotip 
is  not  specified.  It  conslsrted  of  businessmin, 
lawyers,  accountants,  economists,  a  forn  er 
United  States  Senator,  and  two  former  b<c- 
retarlea  of  the  Treasury,  all  exceeding  fly 
capable  men.  Very  few,  however,  could  be 
said  to  represent  the  public  view.  Th^lr 
recommendAtlons  were  predictable:  the 
business  tax  rate  Is  too  high.  But  Isnt  the 
individual  tax  rate  too  high  also? 

The  President  recalls  that  the  Tax  Refoim 
Act  of  1969  cut  taxes  for  individuals  by  1$7 
billion.  One  notes  only  that  this  was  an 
of  Congress  which  was  considered  for  a  Ic 
period  of  time  by  the  House  Committee 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Senate  Finance  Co^ 
mlttee,  and  by  both  Houses  as  &  whole, 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
the  same  time,  the  Administration  reco^ 
mended  that  the  taxes  on  corporation,  the 
majof  beneficiaries  of  the  present  tax  bene- 
fits, be  reduced  In  a  two  step  process  from 
an  effeotlve  rate  of  48%  down  to  46%.  Tttat 
recommendation  was  deliberated  a^d 
rejected. 

At  hearing  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19€9, 
the  two  point  reduction  In  corporate  tales 
was  estimated  to  cost  somewhere  between  $1.4 
bUllon  and  $1.6  billion.  Based  on  those  ng- 
ures,  the  present  change  can  be  restated  as 
having  the  same  revenue  effect  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  4%  in  the  corporate  tax  for 
1971.  In  1976,  the  total  tax  reduction  woiild 
amount  to  approximately  6%.  If  these  bene- 
fits were  distributed  evenly  to  all  corpola- 
tlons.  this  change  by  the  President  is  kn 
administrative  action  which  has  the  eff^ 
of  reducing  the  nominal  tax  rate  on  c^ 
poratlons  from  48%  to  44%  in  1971 
finally  to  42%  by  1976.  Is  there  any  doi 
that  siuxh  a  program  could  not  be  leglslat 
Is  the  President  attempting  to  do  by 
back  door  what  he  could  not  drive  throt 
the  front  door  of  the  Congressional  legL 
tlve  committees? 

The  re-phrasing  of  the  depreciatli 
change  as  a  reduction  in  the  nominal  cq 
porate  tax  rate  Is  useful  for  another  pt 
pose.  One  recalls  that  President  Kenne 
once  suggested  that  the  Executive  be  gi\ 
authority  to  raise  and  to  lower  the  corporate 
business  tax  rate  as  the  economy  required. 
Congress  took  no  action  on  the  proposal,  atid 
many  fulminated  against  It  on  the  ground 
of  vesting  too  much  authority  In  the  Execu- 
tive. 

The  recent  action  with  respect  to  deprecia- 
tion Is  strikingly  similar  to  a  lowering  of 
the  tax  rate  Certainly,  if  the  President  is 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  to  cre«  te 
Jobs,  promote  economic  growth,  and  in- 
crease competitiveness  of  VS.  goods  abroid 
through  the  lowering  of  the  tax  rate,  pe 
should  not  be  empowered  so  to  do  by  a 
change  in  depreciation  rates.  But  even  if 
the  statute  so  empowered  the  President,  tie 
exercise  of  the  power  Is  questionable  wh«re 
Congress  has  refused  to  reduce  corpon  te 
taxes. 

In  a  sense,  the  President  Is  going  Congr(  tss 
one  better.  Because  he  has  seized  the  oppc  r- 
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tunlty  to  alter  tax  rates.  But  the  power  here 
exercised  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed.  Thus, 
the  discretion  Is  not  unlimited.  It  may  be 
exercised  In  only  one  directon — down.  And 
only  In  favor  of  taxpayers  making  new  In- 
vestments of  certain  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. His  discretion  is  fettered,  but  I  think 
few  would  suggest  that  this  fettered  dis- 
cretion is  philosophically  preferable  to  un- 
fettered discretion  which  Congress  refused  to 
legislate  to  the  President. 

The  decision  was  irresponsible,  but  politi- 
cally astute,  on  another  g:round.  When  tax 
relief  Is  distributed  by  administrative  flat, 
those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  it  do  not 
complain.  Members  of  the  general  pubic 
who  must  fill  the  gap  created  by  the  relief 
may  be  unable  to  question  the  matter  In 
court.  When  up  to  $4.7  billions  of  annual 
revenue  are  Involved,  is  the  Executive  wise 
to  take  the  initiative  In  dlstrlbutng  funds 
of  ths  magnitude?  Particularly,  when  effec- 
tive review  of  the  legality  and  desirability 
by  other  branches  of  government  presents 
some  procedural  dilBculty? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Executive  is  wise 
to  act  in  this  fashion  only  if  he  Is  as  willing 
to  subject  his  economic  policies  to  Congres- 
sional scrutiny.  Indeed  If  this  la  the  best 
policy  will  not  Congress  applaud  and  adopt  it? 

CONCLUSION 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  economy  of 
this  country  has  been  sick  for  the  last  couple 
of  years.  But  can  the  patient  be  made  well  by 
a  distribution  of  more  than  $30  billion  of 
tax  relief  In  the  coming  decade  to  the  busi- 
ness community  after  consistent  Congres- 
sional refusal  to  grant  it  tax  relief?  Cer- 
tainly, the  economic  opinion  and  evidence  to 
support  the  action  is  flimsy.  The  nearly 
irreversible  nature  of  the  action  is  both  bad 
tax  pcdlcy  and  questionable  economic  policy. 
The  relief  has  been  granted  in  a  fashion 
which  may  preclude  review  of  its  legality,  let 
alone  its  wisdom.  For  these  reasons,  the  ADR 
regulations  should  be  withdrawn. 

Boston  College  Law  School, 

May  5. 1971. 
In  the  Matter  of:   Proposed  amendment  to 
Income  tax  regulations   (26  CFR  Part  I)  : 
Addition  of  section   1.167  (a) -11  providing 
for  asset  depreciation   ranges,   36   Federal 
Register  4885   (March  13,  1971). 
These  comments  are  submitted  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  regulations  proposed  to  be  Issued 
providing     for     asset     depreciation     ranges 
(ADR)  and  repeeUlng  the  reserve  ratio  test. 

These  comments  will  be  directed  solely 
to  the  issue  of  the  legal  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  to  Issue  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. No  comments  are  made  and  no  position 
is  taken  with  respect  to  the  policy  reasons 
enunciated  by  the  President  in  announcing 
the  Issuance  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
Thus  no  position  is  taken,  for  example,  with 
respect  to  such  questions  as  to  whether 
additional  stimulus  Is  needed  for  capital  In- 
vestment in  the  United  States,  whether  the 
proposed  changes  in  depreciation  methods 
are  needed  to  stimulate  the  economy  gen- 
erally, or  whether  the  changes  will  help  re- 
duce unemployment. 

Oeneral 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  undersigned  that 
the  Treasury  does  not  have  statutcHTr  au- 
thority under  existing  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
cost  recovery  allowances  as  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  regulations.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  this  conclusion  Is  required 
by: 

1.  The  statutory  language  of  section  167 
and  past  legislative  history  with  respect  to 
depreciation  provisions; 

2.  Interpretation  of  section  167  and  Its 
predecessors  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States; 

3.  Generally  accepted  concepts  of  depre- 
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elation  adopted  by  the  accounting  profee- 
slon. 

I.    LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Section  167(a)  provides: 

"There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  depreciation 
deduction  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear  (including  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  obsolescence)  .  .  .", 
of  property  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  busi- 
ness or  held  by  him  for  the  production  of 
Income. 

Section  167(b)  provides  for  certain 
methods  of  depreciation  which  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  constitute  a  "reasonable 
allowance." 

Section  167(d)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
or  his  deleg:ate  and  the  taxpayer  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  specifically  dealing  with 
the  useful  life  and  rate  of  depreciation  of 
property  used  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  proposed  regulations  purport  to  create 
an  asset  depreciation  range  system  under 
which  a  taxpayer  is  ijermltted  to  adopt  as  the 
period  over  which  depreciation  may  be 
claimed  a  period  of  time  which  may  be  20% 
shorter  or  20%  longer  than  the  guideline 
lives  prescribed  for  such  assets.  In  addition 
the  reserve  ratio  test  is  abolished.  Thus  a 
taxpayer  will  be  permitted  to  recover  his 
costs  on  property  qualifying  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations  without  regard  to  the 
ac  tual  useful  life  of  the  property  in  his  hands. 

It  is  this  latter  fact  which  deprives  the 
proposed  regulations  of  legal  basis  under 
section  167. 

From  the  legislative  history  of  section  167 
It  Is  clear  that  the  depreciation  deduction  is 
to  be  related  to  the  actual  useful  life  of 
assets  in  the  business  of  the  taxpayer.  In 
adopting  section  167  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  stated: 

"Depreciation  allowances  are  the  method 
by  which  the  capital  invested  In  an  asset  Is 
recovered  tax-free  over  the  years  it  is  used 
in  a  business.  The  annual  deduction  Is  com- 
puted by  spreading  the  cost  of  the  property 
over  its  estimated  useful  life."  H.  Rept.  8300, 
1954  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Adm.  News  4047. 
(emphasis  added). 

The  House  Report  went  on  to  note.  In 
connection  with  the  double  declining  balance 
method  authorized,  that  ".  .  .  based  on  a 
realistic  estimate  of  useful  life,  the  proposed 
system  conforms  to  sound  accounting  prin- 
cipals.'  Id  at  4048. 

It  has  been  argued  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  that  other  countries  permit 
ftwter  recoveries  of  capital  Investment.  The 
1954  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report 
specifically  took  note  of  these  faster  cost 
recovery  systems  and  rejected  them.'  The 
Committee,  balancing  the  needs  of  budgetary 
policy  and  economic  stimulus,  concluded  that 
the  accelerated  depreciation  method  pre- 
scribed In  section  ie7(b)  would  accomplish 
the  desired  objectives  "without  departing 
from  realistic  standards  of  depreciation  ac- 
counting." Id  at  4049. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  from  the  legislative 
history  of  section  167  that  the  depreciation 
deduction  is  to  be  allowed  only  if  the  write 
off  conforms  to  the  actual  useful  life  of  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  19M  the  Treasury  Issued  rules  prescrib- 
ing new  guideline  lives  for  classes  of  depre- 
ciable assets.  Rev.  Proc.  62-21,  1962-2  C.B. 
418.  These  guideline  lives  replaced  those  spec- 
ified in  bulletin  P,  most  recently  promul- 
gated in  1942.  The  guideline  lives  proposed  In 
1962  were  In  most  oases  shorter  than  those 
set  forth  In  Bulletin  P.  In  order  to  Insxire 
that  taxpayers  would  not  be  unable  to  utilize 
the  shorter  guideline  lives  to  achieve  a  write 
off  over  a  period  shorter  than  actual  experi- 
ence In  the  business,  the  reserve  ratio  test 


1  Specifically    Oreat    Britain,    Canada   and 
Sweden.  Report  at  4049. 
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was  instituted.  Although  somewhat  complex 
m  articulation,  the  purpose  of  the  tost  was 
clear:  It  operated  to  Insure  that  the  depre- 
ciation deduction  taken  by  Individual  tax- 
payws  would  conform  to  the  actual  useful 
lives  of  the  assets  In  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer, whether  that  useful  life  was  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  prescribed  guideline  lives. 
It  was  the  adoption  of  the  reserve  ratio  test 
that  sustained  the  legality  of  the  1962  guide- 
line lives. 

The  1962  administrative  changes  twe  thus 
not  a  precedent  which  sustains  the  present 
proposed  regulations.  Indeed,  In  the  aUjaence 
of  the  reserve  ratio  test,  the  1962  regulations 
would  have  been  equally  invalid  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  permitted  taxpayers  to  take  a 
depreciation  deduction  over  a  period  of  time 
which  did  not  correspond  to  the  actual  life 
of  the  assets  In  the  taxpayer's  hands. 

Shortly  after  adoption  of  the  1962  proce- 
dure. Senator  Hartke  Introduced  legislation 
to  repeal  the  reserve  ratio  test.  Amendment 
319  to  HR  8363,  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  The 
Hartke  amendment  was  defeated  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  January  22,  1964. 
See  generally,  Lent,  Should  the  Reserve  Ratio 
Test  Be  Retained,  17  National  Tax  Joximal 
365,  375  (1964).  The  action  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  a  strong  Indication 
that  Congress  understood  the  function  of  and 
necessity  for  the  reserve  ratio  test. 

As  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Business 
Taxation  noted  In  Its  Re|K>rt  of  September 
1970,  a  shift  from  depreciation  to  cost  re- 
covery (urged  there  to  be  40%  rather  than 
20%)  would  require  amendment  of  present 
law.  This  Judgment  was  soundly  based  on 
prior  actions  by  Congress.  Where  Congress 
has  desired  to  move  from  the  concept  of 
d»preclatlon  to  one  of  cost  recovery.  It  bets 
enacted  specific  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
result.  Thus,  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
provisions  were  enacted  to  provide  recovery 
In  five  years  of  the  amount  Invested  In  certi- 
fied pollution  control  facilities  (section  169) , 
railroad  rolling  stock  (section  185),  and  ex- 
penditures to  rehabilitate  low  Income  rental 
housing  (section  167(k)).  Earlier,  similar 
provisions  had  been  enacted  for  amortization 
of  certain  war  time  emergency  facilities  (sec- 
tion 168).  In  some  cases,  Congress  has  pro- 
vided that  otherwise  capltikl  charges  may,  at 
the  electioQ  of  the  taxpayer  be  recovered  en- 
tirely In  the  year  Inciured.  See  sections  173 
(circulation  expenditures) ,  174  (research 
and  experimental  expendltiu-es) ,  176  (soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures),  180 
(expenditures  by  farmers  for  fertilizer),  182 
(expenditures  for  clearing  certain  farmland) . 
And,  section  179  permits  a  special  first  year 
capital  recovery  for  certain  Investments  by 
small  businesses.' 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  Com- 
misisioner  under  the  regulatory  authority 
relied  upon  to  sustain  the  proposed  regula- 
tions could  have  effected  the  special  cost 
recovery  allowances  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Yet,  if  the  Commissioner 
is  free  to  eliminate  useful  life  as  a  relevant 
concept  to  permit  taxpayers  to  deviate  from 
Industry  averages  by  20%,  there  seems  little 
logical  reason  why  he  would  not  equally  be 
free  to  provide  the  kind  of  artificial  capital 
recovery  allowances  that  Congress  has  specif- 
ically acted  upon  In  the  past. 

The  Commissioner  has  as.serted  that  au- 
thority is  derived  from  section  7805  to  Issue 
the  proposed  regulations.  Section  7805  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  prescribe 
"needful"  regulations.  This  authority  does 
not  confer  upon  the  Commissioner  power  to 
promulgate  invalid  regulations.  Regulations 
can  be  prescribed  under  this  authority  to 
Implement  section  167,  bo  long  as  those  regu- 


» The  repeal  by  Congress  in  1989  of  the  7% 
investment  tax  credit  would  seem  a  further 
indication  that  Congress  does  not  Intend  at 
the  present  time  to  make  special  cost  re- 
covery allowances  .available  to  business. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lations  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  section 
itself.  Nor  does  the  regulatory  authority 
specified  In  167(b)  and  167(d)  permit  the 
Commissioner  to  disregard  the  definition  of 
depreciation  as  that  term  was  understood  by 
Congress  In  enacting  the  section. 

Prior  administrative  practice  supports  the 
view  that  the  proposed  regulations  are  in- 
valid. As  noted  above,  the  1962  procedures 
specifically  contained  rules  designed  to  in- 
sure that  a  particular  taxpayer's  deprecia- 
tion deduction  would  be  spread  over  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  assets  In  his  hands.  In  1934, 
with  Congress's  approval,  the  Treasury  is- 
sued regulations  reducing  depreciation  al- 
lowances by  shortening  useful  lives  by  some 
25%.  The  specific  purpose  of  this  action  was 
to  Insure  that  the  deduction  be  spread  over 
actual  useful  lives.  Thus  the  1934  action  by 
the  Treasury  Is  not  a  precedent  for  the  pres- 
ent proposed  regulations. 

In  summary,  the  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 167  clearly  shows  that  depreciation  must 
be  based  on  the  useful  life  of  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  particular  taxpayer:  Congress 
has  on  occasion  provided  special  cost  recov- 
ery allowances,  but  these  were  specific  actions 
required  to  overcome  the  effect  of  section  167 
requirements;  prior  administrative  action 
with  respect  to  the  depreciation  allowance 
has  been  consistent  with  Congressional  ac- 
tion and  affords  no  basis  for  the  present  pro- 
posed action. 

n.  COtJBT   INTERPHETATIONS 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  held  that  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance Is  Intended  to  provide  for  a  recovery 
of  asset  costs  spread  over  the  periods  that 
the  taxpayer  is  benefitted  in  his  business  by 
those  assets.  The  leading  case  is  Massey  Mo- 
tors v.  U.S.,  364  U.S.  92  (1960).  In  that  case 
the  court  was  required  to  determine  proper 
depreciation  for  automobiles  that  were  dis- 
posed of  by  a  taxpayer  prior  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  their  full  economic  life  In  the  tax- 
payer's business.  The  court  held  that  the 
useful  life  of  the  asset  for  purposes  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  must  "be  related  to 
the  period  for  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  employed  In  the  taxpayer's 
business."  364  U.S.  at  107.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion  the  court  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  depreciation  deduc- 
tions which  are  clearly  relevant  to  that  legal- 
ity of  the  proposed  regulations: 

"It  was  the  design  of  the  Congress  to  per- 
mit the  taxpayer  to  recover,  tax  free,  the 
total  cost  to  him  of  such  capital  assets,  .  .  . 
It  was  the  purpose  of  5  23(1)  and  the  regu- 
lations to  make  a  meaningful  allocation  of 
this  cost  to  the  tax  periods  benefitted  by  the 
use  of  the  asset  .  .  .  But.  for  the  most  part, 
such  assets  are  used  for  their  entire  economic 
life,  and  the  depreciation  base  In  such  cases 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  number  of 
years  the  asset  is  expected  to  function  profit- 
ably In  use  .  .  . 

The  wear  and  tear  to  the  property  must 
arise  from  its  use  in  the  business  of  the  tax- 
payer— I.e.,  useful  life  Is  measured  by  the  use 
In  a  taxpayer's  business,  not  by  the  full  ab- 
stract economic  life  of  the  asset  In  any 
business  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  said.  Congress  In- 
tended by  the  depreciation  allowance  not  to 
make  taxpayers  a  profit  thereby,  but  merely 
to  protect  them  from  a  loss.  The  concept  is, 
as  taxpayers  say,  but  an  accounting  one  and, 
we  add,  should  not  be  exchanged  in  the 
market  place  .  .  . 

Finally,  It  Is  the  primary  purpose  of  depre- 
ciation accounting  to  further  the  integrity 
of  periodic  Income  statements  by  making  a 
meaningful  allocation  of  the  cost  entailed 
in  the  use  (excluding  maintenance  expense) 
of  the  asset  to  the  periods  to  which  it  con- 
tributes." 364  U.S.  at  96,  97,  101,  and  104. 

Similarly  in  The  Hertz  Corporation  v.  U.S. 
364  U.S.  122  (1960)  the  court  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation  specifically  with  respect 
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to  the  regtilatory  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  167: 

"Moreover,  the  regulation  can  only  carry 
out  the  fundamental  concept  of  deprecia- 
tion— ^that  it  is  available  only  in  such 
amount,  together  with  salvage  value,  as  will 
effectuate  the  recovery  of  cost  over  the  period 
of  useful  life." 

These  expressions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
appear  to  preclude  Issuance  by  the  Treasury 
of  regulations  that  do  not  adhere  to  the 
concept  of  depreciation  as  a  recovery  of  costs 
over  the  useful  life  of  business  assets  In  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer. 

m.    ACCOtTNTINO    PRINCIPLES 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  Massey,  supra, 
noted  that  depreciation  in  section  167  Is  es- 
sentially an  accounting  concept.  Thus  It  Is 
appropriate  to  test  the  proposed  reg^atlons 
against  accoimtlng  principles  to  see  if  the 
regulations  are  consistent  with  a  definition 
of  depreciation  as  used  by  the  accounting 
profession. 

In  Accounting  Terminology  Bulletin  Num- 
ber 1  (Committee  on  Terminology,  American 
Institute  of  Accountants,  1953)  it  is  stated: 

Par.  54  "Depreciation  accounting  Is  clearly 
a  special  technique  (like  cost  accounting  or 
accrual  accounting).  It  can  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  replacement  system,  the 
retirement  system,  the  retirement  reserve 
system,  and  the  appraisal  system,  all  of 
which  have  at  times  been  employed  In  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter  in  account- 
ing. Depreciation  accounting  may  take  one 
of  a  number  of  different  forms.  The  term  Is 
broadly  descriptive  of  a  type  of  process,  not 
of  an  Individual  process,  and  only  the  char- 
acteristics which  are  common  to  all  processes 
of  the  type  can  properly  be  reflected  in  a 
definition  thereof.  These  common  character- 
istics are  that  a  cost  or  other  basic  value  is 
allocated  to  accounting  periods  by  a  rational 
and  systematic  method  and  that  this  method 
does  not  attempt  to  determine  the  sum  allo- 
cated to  an  accounting  period  solely  by  rela- 
tion to  occurrences  within  that  period  which 
affect  either  the  length  of  life  or  the  nwne- 
tary  value  of  the  property.  Definitions  are 
unacceptable  which  imply  that  depreciation 
for  the  year  is  a  measurement,  expressed  In 
monetary  terms,  of  the  physical  deteriora- 
tion within  the  year,  or  of  the  dedine  in 
monetary  value  within  the  year,  or.  Indeed, 
of  anything  that  actually  occurs  within  the 
year.  True,  an  occurrence  within  the  year 
may  Justify  or  require  a  revision  of  prior 
estimates  as  to  the  length  of  useful  life,  but 
the  annual  charge  remains  an  allocation  to 
the  year  of  a  proportionate  part  of  a  total  cost 
or  loss  estimated  with  reference  to  a  longer 
period." 

Par.  56  'TJepreclation  accounting  Is  a  sys- 
tem of  accounting  which  alms  to  distribute 
the  cost  or  other  basic  value  of  tangible 
capital  assets,  less  salvage  (If  any),  over  the 
estimated  useful  life  of  the  unit  (which  may 
be  a  group  of  assets)  In  a  systematic  and  ra- 
tional manner.  It  Is  a  process  of  allocation, 
not  of  valuation.  Depreciation  for  the  year 
Is  the  portion  of  the  total  charge  under  such 
a  system  that  is  allocated  to  the  year." 
This  is  the  classlflc  definition  that  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  accounting  profession  at  the 
time  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  came  into 
being.  See  Montgomery.  Auditing  Theory  and 
Practice  317  ( 1st  ed.  1912) . 

Thus  the  proposed  regulations  do  not  con- 
form to  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples of  depreciation.  They  represent  adop- 
tion of  an  artificial  cost  recovery  allowance 
which  the  accounting  profession  sharply 
distinguishes  from  true  depreciation. 

CONCLUSION 

It  la  respectfully  submitted  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  establishing  asset  deprecia- 
tion ranges  are  InvaJld  and  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

PAtTL  R.  McDaniel, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
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THEY  IGNORE  PACTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEE 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  o^e 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  observers  of 
developments  behind  the  Iron  Curta^ 
is  the  distinguished  columnist  of  the 
Copley  Press,  Mr.  Diunltru  Danielopcl, 
who  has  Just  returned  from  an  extensile 
fact-finding  trip  in  Africa  and  Europe. 

Therefore,  his  comments  on  the  sltun- 
tion  among  the  Soviet  satellites,  ma|re 
specifically  his  comments  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Rxmianla,  are  extremely  perti- 
nent, j 

The  particular  column,  which  I  In- 
serted into  the  Rkcord,  was  carried  in  the 
JoUet.  ni..  Herald-News  of  AprU  33, 
1971,  as  follows:  ^ 

Thkt  Ignork  Pacts  ' 

OiNXTA,  SwnzxKLAND. — A  few  years  ago  In 
Copeubagen  I  asked  tbe  head  of  a  farmed' 
cooperative  what  he  thoxight  of  Premier  itl- 
klta  Khrushchev's  statement  that  the  Danes 
"could  not  teach  the  Russians  anything  about 
farming."  i 

Danish  farming  Is  a  model  of  efflclenfjy 
and  the  co-op  manager  barked: 

"Khrushchev  is  right.  You  cannot  teach 
trigonometry  to  someone  who  can't  evtn 
add." 

I  recalled  this  Incident  a  few  nights 
here  In  Switzerland.  A  Swiss — a  sue 
architect,  a  so-called  "Intellectual" — was  tjie 
center  of  attraction  at  a  party  for  Ro- 
manian exiles.  It  was  obvious  that  most  of 
the  pe<9le  of  Romania  have  adopted  com- 
munism  wholeheartedly,   he   argued. 

There  were  cries  of  horror  from  the  exll«s. 
They  protested,  argued  and  some  became  very 
angry. 

One  young  man  sat  silent.  He  Is  a  very 
prominent  scientist,  one  of  the  new  gener^i- 
tlon  of  Romanians.  He  slipped  out  of  Bucha- 
rest only  a  year  ago  and  now  tetuihes  in 
Zurich.  I 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  I  asked. 
"After  aU  you  were  brought  up  there.  Yau 
lived  under  the  Communists.  You  are  a  mu^h 
more  plausible  witness  than  any  of  us."  { 

"At  his  level  of  misinformation,"  he 
pointing  to  the  Swiss,  "not  even  I  can 
him  anything.  If  at  this  late  stage  In   tl^e 
game   he   stUl   believes   communism   is 
able  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  man  {is 
hopeless." 

The  events  In  East  Oermany.  Poland,  Hu^ 
gary   and  Czechoslovakia  mean  nothing 
this  brand  of  "Intellectual."  { 

"There  are  a  lot  more  Communists  (n 
Switzerland  than  there  are  In  Romania,"  said 
a  young  doctor  from  Bucharest  now  prac- 
ticing In  Qeneva.  "And  Switzerland  Is  ^ 
exception  In  Western  Europe.  | 

"Why  In  Bucharest  even  high-ups  in  tl^e 
regime  are  fed  up  with  the  rigidity  of  tl^e 
system."  | 

There  is  a  total  disenchantment,  said  an- 
other scientist  who  recently  arrived  from  Bu- 
charest. The  stifling  bureaucracy,  the  tot|il 
Incompetence  in  decision-making  p>csts,  tlie 
indolence,  the  indifference,  the  lack  of  traia- 
tng  for  workers  have  slashed  deep  Into  t]|e 
economy  and  the  standard  of  living.  j 

"I've  seen  brand  new  modem  factories 
that  were  brought  from  the  West  at  a  greit 
sacrifice  become  Instant  wrecks  due  to  tlie 
lack  of  care  and  know-how."  one  engineer 
said.  "Pilfering — one  has  to  do  It  to  survive-  - 
slackness,  drunkenness,  absenteeism  are  tl.e 
rule  at  every  level  of  life.  The  black  markft 
Is  flourishing." 


i 
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They  pretend  to  pay  us  and  we  pretend  to 
work.  It's  the  same  in  Romania  as  It  is  In 
Rtiasla,  Poland  and  other  Communist 
countries. 

Slowly,  responsible  circles  In  the  West  are 
facing  facts.  Communism  Is  virtually  bank- 
rupt. After  years  of  dabbling  with  "detente," 
Time  magazine  has  recently  corroborated 
every  word  of  our  contentions  In  the  last 
seven  years  or  so.  So  have  newspapers  in 
Britain,  France.  Germany,  Austria,  etc. 

Everyone  Is  waking  up  except  the  blessed, 
so-called  "liberal  intellectuals."  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Western  world  they  persist  in 
selling  communism. 

Will  they  ever  learn?  Pray  God  they  dont. 
They  can't  be  bothered  with  the  facts  be- 
cause their  minds  are  made  up.  The  reality 
that  would  Jar  them  to  their  senses  would  be 
too  disastrous  for  all  of  us. 
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NORWEGIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY, 
MAY  17 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  people  of  Norway  and 
our  people  here  in  America  of  Norwegian 
blood  all  take  great  pride  in  celebrating 
the  157th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

Norwegians  can  be  Justifiably  proud 
of  the  democratic  system  of  government 
which  they  brought  Into  being  with  the 
adoption  of  their  Constitution  at  Eids- 
voll  on  May  17,  1814.  Few  drafters  of  a 
state  manifesto  or  a  bill  of  rights  have 
been  able  to  achieve  a  working  document 
which  preserved  the  hallowed  laws  and 
traditions  of  the  past  and  combines  them 
with  the  most  up-to-date  concepts  of 
government  extant  at  the  time  the  docu- 
ment was  developed. 

Thus,  It  was  that  the  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution utilized  both  language  and  ideas 
contained  in  old  Norwegian  laws  such  as 
those  obtaining  in  the  ninth  and  10th 
centuries.  However,  the  new  Constitution 
leaned  heavily  upon  the  same  18th  cen- 
tury liberal  and  even  revolutionary  influ- 
ences which  had  much  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  our  own  Constitution  and  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

There  is  great  similarity  between  the 
Norwegian  Constitution  and  our  own  In 
the  division  of  power  among  the  execu- 
tive— the  king  in  Council — the  legisla- 
tive— Parliament — and  the  courts. 

All  Americans  can  full  imderstand  and 
appreciate  the  reverence  in  which  the 
people  of  Norway  have  held  their  con- 
stitution for  over  150  years.  With  this 
common  bond  of  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  and  with  the  self-same 
love  of  personal  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
people  of  Norway  and  the  people  of  this 
country  have  established  such  deep  and 
lasting  mutual  respect  and  admiration. 

Added  to  these  reasons,  is  another 
prime  element  contributing  to  the  good 
will  and  oneness  which  we  share  with  our 
Norwegian  friends.  America  has  been 
blessed  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Norway  who  came  to  this  country  to 
make  their  homes.  These  sturdy,  hard- 


working and  law-abiding  people  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  economic 
growth  and  our  westward  expansion; 
our  merchant  marine  came  into  being 
largely  through  the  marine  sigineering 
talents  and  craftsmanship  of  skilled  Nor- 
wegians for  whom  ships  and  sailing  were 
a  very  part  of  their  lives. 

Agricultural  artisans  from  Norway  led 
the  vanguard  of  settlers  westward  to  the 
Middle  States  and  Great  Plains.  They, 
too,  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  our 
economic  growth,  to  our  cultural  attain- 
ments, and  to  our  political  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  indeed  for 
the  significant  influence  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Norway  both  here  and  at  home 
have  had  upon  the  destiny  of  this  coun- 
try. I  am  equally  grateful  for  the  warm 
friendships  I  have  with  our  loyal  Nor- 
wegian-American citizens.  And  I  am 
grateful  for  the  assistance  the  fine  Nor- 
wegian-American organizations  have 
given  me  and  other  members  of  this  body 
on  matters  of  great  interest  to  all 
Americans. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Norway 
and  their  American  cousins  for  their 
splendid  attainments  and  I  wish  them 
continued  success  as  they  now  move  to- 
ward their  158th  milestone  marking  the 
adoption  of  their  magnificent  charter. 


GOLD    OWNERSHIP    INTEREST   RE- 
VIVED BY  U.S.  DOLLAR  CRISIS" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
panic  to  dump  U5.  dollars  in  Europe  has 
awakened  many  Americans  to  reexamine 
what  they  have  been  using  for  money. 

Suddenly,  Americans  who  have  always 
taken  the  security  of  their  money  for 
granted  are  now  being  r«nlnded  that 
they  can  no  longer  turn  paper  money  In 
for  silver  nor  redeem  it  for  gold.  They 
are  reminded  that  coins  contain  less  sil- 
ver and  their  awareness  will  be 
heightened  when  they  see  the  new  Eisen- 
hower coin  totally  lacking  silver  in  cir- 
culation In  July. 

The  pending  dollar  crisis  Is  reviving 
the  desire  of  the  Americtm  people  for 
money  with  intrinsic  value  or  paper  cur- 
rency which  can  be  redeemed  for  some- 
thing of  value. 

This  Is  why  I  introduced  H.R.  353,  a 
bill  to  allow  American  citizens  the  same 
privilege  to  buy  gold  from  the  Tresisury 
as  that  allowed  foreigners. 

To  help  curb  the  drain  on  gold  which 
belongs  to  the  U.S.  citizens  and  not  to  in- 
ternational bankers  to  manipulate  for 
their  own  private  use,  I  also  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  352,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
redemption  in  gold  of  any  obligations 
of  the  United  States  for,  and  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  any  gold  of  the  United  States 
to,  any  nation  which  is  indebted  to  the 
United  States. 

I  insert  the  text  of  H.R.  352  and  H.R. 
353  along  with  the  text  of  KJl.  4409,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  moratorium  in  which  the 
payment  of  interest  on  U.S.  obligations 
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will  be  suspended,  to  provide  that  for 
this  period  Interest-bearing  obligations 
will  be  refunded  with  20-year  nonlnter- 
est-bearing  obligations,  and  to  provide 
that  the  savings  to  the  United  States 
wUl  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt, 
and  a  newsclipplng : 

HJl.  352 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  redemption  In  gold 
of  any  obligations  of  the  Umted  States  for, 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  gold  of  the 
United  States  to,  any  nation  which  Is 
indebted  to  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  No  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  may  re- 
deem in  gold  any  obligation  of  the  United 
States  for  any  foreign  government  which  is 
indebted  to  the  United  States,  except  where 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  Is  lim- 
ited to  that  of  a  bailee. 

Ssc.  2.  No  gold  may  be  sold  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  government 
which  is  Indebted  to  the  United  States. 

H.R.  353 
A  bill  to  permit  American  cltleens  to  hold 
gold  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  re- 
quirement that  gold  reserves  be  held 
against  currency  in  circulation,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sbction  1.  At  any  time  when  reserves  in 
gold  or  gold  certificates  are  not  required  by 
law  to  be  held  against  currency  in  circula- 
tion— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  sell 
any  gold  held  by  the  United  States  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  on  demand  at 
a  price  equal  to  that  then  being  charged 
foreign  governments,  banks,  firms,  or  indi- 
viduals for  gold  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
purchase  from  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  any  gold  tendered  at  a  price  equal  to 
that  then  being  paid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, banks,  firms,  and  individuals  for  gold 
being  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

(3)  no  prohibition  in  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934  or  any  other  law,  and  no  prohibition 
In  any  regulation,  shall  be  effective  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  acquisition,  holdings,  or 
disposition  of  gold  by  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium  In  which  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  United  States  obli- 
gations will  be  suspended,  to  provide  that 
for  this  period  interest-bearing  obligations 
win  be  refunded   with  twenty-year  non- 
interest-bearing  obligations,  and  to  provide 
that  the  savings  to  the  United  States  will 
be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled.    That    there    Is 
hereby  declared  a  moratorium  on  the  Interest 
accruing   on    all   obligations   of   the   United 
States.  Such  moratorium  shall  become  Im- 
mediately effective  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  During  the  moratorium,  no  interest 
shall  accrue  or  be  paid  on  any  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  p>osslble  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for  the  refund- 
ing of  all  outstanding  Interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  when  due  with 
twenty-year  non-interest-bearing  obligations. 
Sic.  3.  An  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  Interest  saved  by  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  this  Aot  shall  be  vised 
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solely  for  tbe  purpose  of  reducing  tbe  public 
debt. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1971] 

Gold  Price  Is  Highest  in  18  Months 

(By  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.) 

The  price  of  freely  traded  gold  reached  its 
highest  level  in  18  months  on  the  London 
bullion  market  yesterday,  as  traders,  uncer- 
tain about  the  prospects  of  currency  values, 
sought  a  reservoir  for  their  money. 

Gold  closed  at  $40.46  an  ounce,  down  from 
a  morning  high  of  $40.70. 

In  October,  1969,  the  price  of  bullion  rose 
to  $43,825  per  ounce.  From  there  it  drifted 
steadily  downward  throughout  the  rest  of 
1969  and  most  of  1970,  reaching  a  level  of 
around  $35  per  ounce,  the  rate  at  which 
:;entral  banks  buy  gold  from  each  other. 

Meanwhile.  Belgium  announced  yesterday 
that  it  purchased  $80  million  in  gold  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  A  Treasury  official  said  the 
purchase,  which  was  made  a  few  days  ago, 
was  normal. 

"There  are  certain  gold-buying  countries, 
of  which  Belguim  is  one."  he  said,  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  central  bank 
was  using  up  some  of  the  surplus  dollars  It 
has  collected  over  the  past  few  weeks.  "There 
hasn't  been  any  unusual  pressure  from  other 
central  banks." 

He  said  the  Belgian  purchase  was  not  re- 
lated to  a  $282  million  purchase  by  France 
which  was  announced  yesterday.  The  Treas- 
ury said  the  French  purchase,  arranged  some 
months  ago,  was  used  by  France  to  pay  off 
part  of  Its  indebtedness  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  dollar  continued  to  regain  strength 
In  the  German  money  markets  yesterday. 

After  Germany  decided  to  "float"  the  mark 
last  Sunday,  the  rate  had  slipped  to  3.525 
marks  to  the  dollar  Monday. 

Tuesday,  the  dollar  began  to  make  a  come- 
back, climbing  to  a  rate  of  3.5535.  Yesterday 
the  median  rate  for  the  day  was  3.563.  still 
well  below  the  fixed  rate  of  3.63  to  3.66  that 
the  German  government  abandoned  last 
week. 

Sen. told  President  Nixon  In  a  den- 
ate  speech  yesterday  he  should  consider  clos- 
ing the  U.S.  gold  window  and  call  an  inter- 
national economic  conference,  similar  to  the 
one  that  established  tbe  IMF,  to  discuss  the 

world  monetary  crisis.  Rep.  made  a 

similar  speedi  In  the  House. 

Sen.  said  the  world  Is  now  on  a 

dollar  standard  rather  than  a  gold  standard 
and  that  by  closing  the  gold  window  the 
"presently  existing  link  between  the  dollar 
and  gold"  would  be  removed;  gold  would  be 
demonetized. 

Currently  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  buy  or  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  in  trans- 
actions with  central  banks. 

In  March  1968,  the  world  went  on  the 
so-called  two-tier  gold  sjretem,  whereby  gold 
prices  may  fluctuate  according  to  supply  and 
demand  conditions  on   the  private  market. 

OOLD    BESESVES 

Central  bank  holdings  of  gold — which  are 
used  sis  reserves — are  traded  at  the  official 
exchange  of  $35  per  ounce.  Central  banks, 
imder  the  two-tier  arrangement,  are  not 
allowed  to  deal  with  the  private  market  In 
gold. 

Sen. said.  "Since  the  U.S.  gold  win- 
dow has  been  closed  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses since  1968 — that  Is  to  say  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  has  existed  at  the  sufferance  of 
foreign  governments — It  would  not  be  a  dras- 
tic step  to  close  the  official  gold  outflow." 

The  official  claims  against  the  U.S.  gold 
stock  by  foreign  governments  are  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  Treasury  stock. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.).  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, said  his  group  would  investigate  how 
the  European  currency  crisis  has  affected 
the  dollar  and  the  economy. 
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[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  May 
18.  1971] 

Balance  of  Patmxntb  DKncrr  at  Record 
High 

(By  BUI  Neiklrk) 

Washington. — The  deficit  In  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  took  a  sharp  and  record- 
breaking  turn  for  the  worse  from  January 
through  March,  the  government  said  Mon- 
day. 

A  yardstick  which  measures  transactions 
with  foreign  governments  and  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  showed  the  first-quarter  payments 
deficit  climbed  to  a  record  $5.5  billion. 

Another  measure  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments taking  into  account  all  foreign  trans- 
actions set  the  first-quarter  deficit  at  $3  bil- 
lion, the  second-highest  on  record. 

"Those  results  are  bad,"  Treasury  Secretary 
John  B.  Connally  told  a  Senate  Finance  sub- 
committee. "Clearly,  that  level  of  deficit  mir- 
rored the  causes  for  the  recent  international 
monetary  crisis  In  which  the  dollar  eroded  In 
value  in  relation  to  other  currencies  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Two  main  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
dollar  crisis,  the  continuing  high  U.S.  baJ- 
ance-of-payment«  deficit  and  a  rapid  flow 
of  dollars  to  Europe  where  interest  rates  are 
higher. 

'"Both  balances  reflected  a  large  Increase 
In  outflows  of  dollars  through  transactions 
for  which  data  are  not  available."  the  Com- 
merce department  said. 

"In  part,  those  outflows  were  probably 
short-term  funds  attracted  by  higher  inter- 
est rates  abroad  than  were  obtainable  in  the 
United  States."  the  department  added. 

Short-term  Interest  rates  plummeted  in 
the  United  States  when  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration launched  the  economy  on  an  expan- 
sionary coxirse  heavily  dependent  on  easier 
money  policies.  That  brought  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  dollar  outflow. 

Connally  agreed  that  the  major  cause  of 
the  deflclt  rise  was  higher  interest  rates  in 
Western  Europe.  "That  imbalance  will  be 
largely  corrected  as  economies  move  back  in- 
to phase,"  he  said. 

Here's  how  the  balance  of  payments  stack' 
ed  up  In  January,  February  and  March: 

On  the  liquidity  basis,  measuring  all  trans- 
actions with  foreigners,  the  deficit  soared  by 
$2.5  bUlIon  from  the  previous  quarter  and 
reached  $3,078  blUlon.  Only  the  $3.8  bll- 
Uon  deficit  recorded  during  tbe  second  quar- 
ter of  1969  exceeded  that  total. 

On  tbe  official  reserve  transactions  basis, 
measuring  transactions  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  central  banks,  the  deficit 
cUmbed  by  $2.2  billion  to  a  record  $5,506  bU- 
Uon.  The  previous  worst  deflclt  came  In  the 
last  three  months  In  1970,  when  It  was  $3.3 
billion. 

If  the  deficit  rates  were  maintained  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  "official"  bal- 
ance would  reach  $22  billion,  more  than 
twice  1970'6  red-ink  figure,  and  $12  billion 
on  the  liquidity  basis. 

The  Commerce  department  reported  also 
that  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  surplus  rose 
$140  million  in  the  first  quarter  to  $290  mil- 
lion, after  a  sharp  decline  in  the  proceeding 
three-month  period. 

Connally  said  the  trade-surplus  figure  was 
more  disturbing  to  him  than  the  payments 
deficit  because  it  Is  running  well  below  the 
rate  for  last  year. 

"More  Importantly,"  he  added,  "It  remains 
far  below  the  levels  of  the  1960s,  and  below 
the  amount  we  need  to  achieve  an  equilib- 
rium In  our  balance  of  payments." 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  world  economy,  Connally  said,  "We  must 
restore  the  stable,  non-lnflatlonary  growth 
that  was  disrupted  by  the  domestic  financial 
policies  of  the  late  1960E." 

That  statement  apparently  was  a  swipe  at 
his  political  mentor,  former  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  The  Nixon  administration 
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says    heavy   spending   during   the   Johi^son 
years  caused  an  inflatlonairy  boom  during 
late  19608.  Connally.  a  three-time  Texas 
emor.    Is    the    only    Democrat    In    Nlxt)n 
Cabinet. 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day.  Sunday.   May    16,   the   New   Yiork 
Times  carried  a  featured  story  on 
horrifying  epidemic  of  GI  heroin  addic- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

Today,  the  Times  continued  its  rev^la 
tions  on  drug  abuse  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  featured  the  military's  belated 
ginnings  of  rehabilitation  programs 
addicts,  with  particular  stress  on  the 
novative  "Operation  Awareness"  pro. 
at  Port  Bragg,  N.C. 

These  two  New  York  Times  features, 
the  first  by  Alvin  M.  Shuster  written  f^om 
Saigon,  and  the  latter  by  Dana  Adorns 
Schmidt  from  Fort  Bragg,  are  revealjng. 
hard  hitting,  accurate  and  enlightening. 
I  commend  these  two  correspondents  en 
their  superb  reporting  and  the  New  Ytork 
Times  for  initiating  this  outstanding 
public  service.  These  revelations  bla- 
tantly reflect  the  enormity  and  seri 
ness  of  the  GI  drug  scene,  its  devasta 
impact  on  our  society  and  the  ending 
for  action  on  all  levels. 

Today's  Times  also  carries  a  relalted 
story  by  Correspondent  Iver  Peter$on 
from  Saigon.  This  article  focuses  attten- 
tion  on  a  glaring  reality — one  I  persjn- 
ally  experienced  during  my  recent  \Lslt 
to  Scag  alley  and  other  similar  areai  in 
Saigon — the  easy  "scoring";  that  is,  pur- 
chasing of  drugs  in  any  form  for  a  m  ere 
pittance. 

The  Times'  articles  pose  a  challeige 
for  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  review  the 
adequacy  of  existing  laws  and  prognms 
dealing  with  the  scourge  of  narcotics  i  ind 
GI  addiction.  The  articles  issue  a  call  for 
complete  inventory  of  existing  militEur 
discharge  practices,  bold  revisions  of  liiws 
to  protect  both  the  GI  and  society,  new 
regulations  and  procedures  relating  to 
detection,  detention  and  treatment  of 
drug  users,  additional  resources  and 
manpower  to  combat  the  problem,  in- 
novative techniques  and  programs  for 
cures  and  rehabilitation,  and  br  jad 
after-discharge  facilities  and  treatment 
programs. 

As  one  who  just  returned  from  V  et- 
nam  where  I  made  an  on-the-scene  sti  idy 
of  the  drug  situation  there;  as  one  \?ho 
actually  puixhased  scag — as  heroix]  is 
known — from  children  in  order  to  illus- 
trate how  cheap,  how  pure  and  how  av  ul- 
able  it  is;  as  one  who,  wearing  fatigues, 
rode  in  the  van  of  a  truck  in  an  airny 
convoy  on  roads  in  and  around  Long 
Binh,  the  army's  largest  base  in  Vietnam 
and  found  at  least  a  dozen  "stalls"  wh  ere 
pushers,  mostly  children,  were  dealing 
openly  in  "scag";  as  one  who,  riding  in 
the  same  convoy,  was  approached  by 
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young  pushers  who  would  pull  up  to  the 
van  on  scooters;  as  one  who  conferred 
with  military  persormel  on  every  aspect 
of  the  problem,  from  the  highest  ranking 
ofBcers  to  the  GI's  themselves,  from  the 
drug  suppression  forces  to  the  addicts 
themselves;  and  as  one  who  has  been  at 
Port  Bragg  to  review  the  military's  first, 
and  thus  far,  most  successful — but  still 
not  properly  supported  by  the  Pentagon — 
rehabilitation  program,  I  can  fully  attest 
to  the  accuracy  of  every  fact  reported  in 
the  Times  articles. 

I   commend    these   articles   to   every 
Member  of  Congress.  They  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Sunday  Times, 
May  16,  1971) 
GI  Hekoin  Addiction  Epidemic  in  Vietnam 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  May  15. — The  use 
of  heroin  by  American  troops  in  Vietnam  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

The  United  States  military  command,  the 
American  Embassy  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  have  been  slow  to  awalcen  to 
the  crisis.  Now  they  are  intenslljing  their 
efforts  to  curtail  the  easy  flow  of  heroin  to 
the  soldiers,  punish  the  sellers  and  rehabili- 
tate the  soaring  numbers  of  Americans  who 
use  what  they  and  Vietnamese  sellers  call 
"scag." 

So  serious  is  the  problem  considered  that 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Gen. 
Creighton  W.  Abrams,  the  military  com- 
mander, recently  met  with  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  on  measures  to  be  taken 
by  the  Saigon  Government,  including  agree- 
ment on  a  special  task  force  that  wlU  now 
report  directly  to  Mr.  Thieu. 

John  Ingersoll.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  also  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Thieu  and  other  officials  and 
returned  to  Washing^n.  reportedly  alarmed 
at  the  ease  with  which  heroin  circulates  and 
fearful  of  the  danger  to  American  society 
when  the  addicted  return  craving  a  drug  that 
costs  many  times  more  in  the  United  States 
than  it  does  here. 

TTie  epidemic  is  seen  by  many  here  as  the 
Army's  last  great  tragedy  in  Vietnam. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  are  going 
back  as  walking  time  bombs."  said  a  military 
officer  in  the  drug  field."  And  the  sad  thing 
Is  that  there  is  no  real  program  under  way, 
despite  what  my  superiors  say,  to  salvage 
these  guys." 

Most  efforts  so  far.  whether  arrived  at  dry- 
ing up  the  supplies  or  handling  the  addicted, 
are  proving  ineffective. 

While  moves  to  crack  down  on  smuggling 
and  Improve  police  work  are  clearly  im- 
portant, there  are  experts  here  who  argue 
that  the  pushers  will  merely  counter  by  In- 
creasing their  level  of  competence. 

Accordingly,  they  say,  the  best  hope  lies 
in  trying  to  save  those  young  Americans  who 
will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  a  drug  readily 
at  hand  on  army  bases,  in  the  fleld,  in  hos- 
pitals and  on  the  streets  of  every  city  and 
village  near  American  Installations. 

CONFtTSION    AND    tTNCEBTAINTT 

Like  a  parent  who  has  suddenly  discovered 
that  his  son  is  a  Junkie,  the  United  States 
command  has  reacted  with  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  Should  the  kid  be  punished  and 
Icicked  out  of  the  house?  Or  should  he  be 
encouraged  to  confess  all  and  be  helped  to 
recover? 

The  answer  of  the  command  has  been  to 
try  both,  but  with  the  heavier  emphasis  on 
punishment.  Its  officers  are  arg^ng  the  basic 
question  of  whether  the  military  has  a  re- 
spcnslbllity  to  go  all-out  to  cure  men  they 
view  as  weak  enough  to  use  heroin.  And  the 
command  does  not  want  to  make  treatment 
of  drug  users  "too  attractive"  out  of  fear 
that  more  men  would  turn  to  heroin  just  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam. 

Officially,   the   command   says    that   It   Is 
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"fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  drug-iue 
problem  and  Is  constantly  developing  new 
and  Innovative  approaches."  But  It  will  not 
provide  even  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
problem,  and  the  approaches  it  regards  as 
"new  and  Innovative"  are  viewed  by  many 
of  its  own  officers  as  haphazard  and  unsure. 

The  figure  on  heroin  users  most  often  beard 
here  is  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  lower- 
ranking  enlisted  men.  Since  they  make  up 
about  245,000  of  the  277,000  American  sol- 
dlers  here,  this  would  represent  as  many  as 
37,000  men. 

Some  officers  working  in  the  drug-suppres- 
sion fleld,  however,  say  that  their  estimates 
go  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  or  more  than  60,000 
enlisted  men,  most  of  whom  are  draftees. 
They  say  that  some  field  surveys  have  re- 
ported units  with  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  men  on  heroin. 

OVERDOSE    DEATHS    ON    RISE 

The  death  toll  from  heroin  overdose  is  ex- 
pected  to  rise  this  year  as  well,  despite  the 
reduction  in  American  troops.  Thirty-five 
soldiers  died  from  overdoses  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.  Last  year  the 
quarterly  average  was  26  for  a  total  of  103. 

Refiectlng  the  trend,  almost  as  many  have 
been  reported  arrested  on  heroin  charges  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  as  In  all 
of  last  year. 

Through  March,  a  total  of  1.084  service- 
men were  charged  with  heroin  use  or  pos- 
session, against  1.146  in  all  of  1970.  In  1969, 
before  hereoln's  widespread  use  here,  there 
were  250  arrests. 

In  explaining  why  so  many  soldiers  have 
turned  to  heroin,  Maj.  Richard  Ratner,  a 
psychiatrist  from  the  Bronx  working  at  a 
rehabilitation  center  called  Crossroads  at 
Longbinh,  the  sprawling  American  support 
base  near  Saigon,  said  the  men  were  reacting 
to  Vietnam  much  like  the  deprived  in  a 
ghetto. 

"Vietnam  In  many  ways  is  a  ghetto  for  the 
enlisted  man,"  he  said.  "The  soldiers  don't 
want  to  be  here,  their  living  conditions  are 
bad,  they  are  surrounded  by  privileged 
classes,  namely  officers;  there  is  accepted  use 
of  violence,  and  there  is  promiscuous  sex. 
They  react  the  way  they  do  in  a  ghetto. 
They  take  drugs  and  try  to  forget.  What  most 
of  the  men  say  when  they  come  in  to  the 
center,  however.  Is  that  they  took  to  heroin 
because  of  the  boredom  and  hassle  of  life 
here." 

REHABILITATION    trROED 

A  key  reason  that  many  think  the  military 
should  concentrate  on  rehabilitation  Is  the 
view  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  soldier  off  the 
habit  here  than  after  he  retxirns  home  as  an 
addict,  even  though  the  strength  of  the 
heroin  here  is  far  greater. 

In  the  United  States,  heroin  of  about  5 
per  csnt  purity  is  injected.  Either  by  smoking 
or  sniffing  soldiers  here  become  addicted  to 
heroin  of  about  95  per  cent  strength. 

Some  experts  say  that  once  addiction  oc- 
curs it  does  not  matter  whether,  the  user 
takes  It  intravenously  or  not  because  both 
types  of  users  undergo  severe  withdrawal 
symptoms  and  hence  crave  the  drug  to  avoid 
what  the  addicts  here  call  the  "jones",  the 
pains  of  withdrawal.  But  not  enough  la 
known  about  smoking  or  sniffing  the  drug. 

"We  are  taking  the  problem  seriously  be- 
cause we  think  It  Is  easier  to  get  them  off 
here,  because  they  haven't  been  hooked  aa 
long  as  addicts  in  the  States,"  said  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  Bernstein,  the  command's  surgeon. 

Despite  the  good  Intentions  of  many  high- 
ranking  officers  and  the  length  of  the  com- 
mand's directives  on  drugs,  many  officers  see 
the  following  faults  In  the  present  military 
program : 

Rehabilitation  is  up  to  local  commanders 
the  official  directive  says  only  that  "rehabili- 
tation centers  are  encouraged  where  feasi- 
ble." Some  commanders  comply.  Others  leave 
the  problem  to  medics  at  regular  hospitals. 
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to  chaplains,  to  ez-addlcts  Interested  In  cur-  smoke  scag  and  you  have  to  be  In  the  scag 


Ing  others,  or  merely  to  the  military  police. 
A  command  spokesmen  defended  this  by  say- 
ing that  "we  encourage  Individuality  because 
ve  don't  know  the  right  patterns  Just  as  the 
solution  escapes  those  In  the  States  where 
many  have  long  sought  solutions." 

Until  today  there  has  been  no  general 
policy  on  amnesty.  The  army's  program  al- 
lows an  addict  to  turn  himself  In  for  treat- 
ment in  exchange  for  Immunity  from 
prosecution  so  long  as  he  is  not  under  In- 
vestigation. The  Air  Force  has  a  "limited 
program"  that  spokesmen  say  provides  "a 
little  immunity."  The  Navy  finally  an- 
nounced an  Immunity  program  for  marines 
and  sailors. 

The  Army  has  only  10  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, the  largest  able  to  handle  about  30  men 
at  a  time.  The  men  are  kept  five  days  to  two 
weeks  and  then  usually  sent  back  to  their 
units.  In  most  Instances,  there  la  little  con- 
tinuing counseling. 

Addicts  are  given  no  second  chance.  "The 
trouble  is  that  once  you  go  Into  that  amnesty 
program  you  are  a  marked  man  back  in  your 
own  unit,"  said  one.  "You  can  only  do  It 
once.  The  next  time  It's  Jail  or  a  bad-conduct 
discbarge  that  stays  with  you  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Let's  face  It.  I  would  have  never  been 
on  the  stuff  if  they  hadn't  sent  me  over  here." 

No  tests  are  given  a  soldier  liefore  he  leaves 
Vietnam  to  see  if  he  is  going  home  addicted. 
Some  experts  here  believe  that  no  man 
should  be  discharged  until  the  service  Is 
satisfied  he  is  no  longer  addicted.  If  he  is  an 
addict,  they  say,  he  should  be  hospitalized 
and  cured.  Command  spokesmen  say  they 
are  now  considering  urine  tests  before  the 
soldier  leaves  for  home. 

Because  of  the  heavier  reliance  on  punish- 
ment, drug  cases  are  now  clogging  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system.  "Drug  cases  have  become 
to  the  Judicial  system  here  what  automobile 
accidents  have  become  to  the  civil  courts  at 
home."  said  Henry  Aronson  of  the  Lawyers 
Military  Defense  Committee,  which  provides 
civilian  counsel  for  accused  soldiers. 

In  citing  what  they  call  a  lack  of  Interest 
in  curing  the  addicts,  some  officers  here  are 
pointing  to  a  study  prepared  by  the  Army 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "security  facility 
for  drug  abiisers,"  an  Idea  opposed  by  these 
officers  who  call  it  a  "kind  of  drug  concen- 
tration camp." 

The  report,  called  a  "feasibility  study,"  was 
signed  by  the  deputy  provost  marshal.  It 
suggests  setting  up  the  unit  at  Camp  Pren- 
zell  Jones,  near  Saigon,  for  125  soldiers  facing 
charges  of  drug  use  of  possession.  The  Idea, 
one  officer  said,  would  be  to  speed  up  dis- 
ciplinary action,  with  prosecutors.  Judges, 
and  defense  counsel  on  hand. 

"They  may  get  some  medical  attention, 
too"  said  an  officer.  "But  the  purpose  Is 
clearly  to  get  the  guys  out  of  the  service 
fast.  I  only  wish  the  state  of  thought  on 
rehabilitation  was  as  advanced  as  that  on 
punishment." 

CRKOIBILITY   PEOBLEM  SEEN 

In  dealing  with  the  crisis  and  trying  to 
persuade  the  young  soldiers  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  heroin,  the  command  has  also 
been  running  into  a  credibility  problem 
stemming  from  its  earlier  intense  campalg^n 
against  marijuana. 

"My  feeling  is  that  the  campaign  against 
grass  may  have  been  counterproductive." 
said  one  Army  doctor.  "We  kept  telling  them 
how  dangerous  that  was.  They  tried  It.  prob- 
ably tried  at  home  first,  and  knew  they 
weren't  dying.  We  tell  them  how  dangerous 
smoking  scag  Is.  and  they  don't  believe  It. 
They  find  out  soon  enough,  but  too  late." 

Some  addicts  who  may  be  exaggerating 
say  that  the  crackdown  and  the  arrests  for 
smoking  marijuana  may  have  driven  some 
soldiers  to  heroin.  As  one  explained  it; 

"We  smoke  grass  In  the  hootch  and  any- 
body can  smell  it  and  we're  in  trouble.  We 


bag  to  detect  It.  We  can  smoke  It  in  forma- 
tion. In  the  orderly  room.  In  the  mess  and 
nobody's  going  to  bust  you." 

No  one  here  is  suggesting  that  a  better 
rehabilitation  program  by  the  military  is  the 
ultimate  solution.  Not  all  addicts  could  be 
saved  by  it,  but.  no  spokesman  agree  that 
much  more  in  the  way  of  psychiatric,  and 
medical  counseling  has  to  be  done. 

HAD  TO  SHIFT  GEARS  FAST 

"We  had  to  shift  gears  fast  from  worry 
about  marijuana  to  heroin  and  we're  still 
shifting,"  one  officer  said.  "It's  Just  so  new 
for  us." 

It  was  new,  as  well,  for  a  21-year-old  from 
Georgia  sitting  this  week  In  the  Crossroads 
Center  at  Longbinh.  A  former  military  po- 
liceman who  won  the  bronze  star  shortly 
after  he  arrived  here,  the  soldier  said  he  had 
never  touched  drugs  in  the  United  States. 

"I  moved  In  with  this  Vietnamese  girl," 
he  said.  "I  thought  I'd  try  some  scsig.  I 
never  thought  it  would  get  to  me.  I  got  In- 
volved m  the  black  market,  selling  stuff  from 
the  PX.  The  scag  was  everywhere,  even  in 
the  hospital  where  I  had  to  go  for  a  time 
with  a  bad  leg. 

"I  tell  you  It  ruined  my  life.  All  It  does 
is  tear  you  up.  All  you  think  about  Is  scag. 
I  am  going  home  soon  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  home  strung  out.  I'm  off  and  I'm  staying 
off." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  May  17,  1971] 

AODicTKD  OI's  Get  Help  in  U.S. 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Port  Bragg,  N.C.  May  13 — Jim  Is  a  20-year- 
old  private  from  I^rbanks,  Alaska.  Dennis 
is  a  20-3rear-old  giant  of  a  soldier  at  6  feet 
4  Inches,  a  private  from  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  two  have  much  more  in  common  than 
their  ranks  and  ages.  Both  are  drug  addicts 
who  wanted  to  "kick  the  habit"  but  found  It 
much  harder  than  they  had  expected.  Dennis, 
a  veteran  of  Vietnam,  where  his  herodn  was 
cheap  and  easy  to  get,  recently  explained 
the  problem  he  faced  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  went  home  to  his 
parents. 

"I  was  so  strung  out  I  couldn't  even  talk 
to  them,"  he  said.  "I  found  a  lot  of  my 
friends  on  the  block  In  Jail  for  robbing 
houses.  I  saw  I  was  In  the  same  bag  because 
drugs  were  costing  me  $30  to  $50  a  day,  and 
it  made  me  sick  to  think  of  It." 

OPERATION    AWARENESS 

Both  Jim  and  Dennis  have  now  found 
hope  through  an  unusual  Army  drug  treat- 
ment program  at  Port  Bragg  called  Opera- 
tion Awareness,  which  has  been  having  some 
success  in  rehabilitating  addicted  soldiers. 

They  are  far  more  fortunate  than  thou- 
sands of  other  addicted  soldiers  because,  ac- 
cording to  Pentaigon  officials,  the  program 
here  is  the  only  rehabilitation  venture  of 
its  type  at  any  military  Installation  in  the 
United  States. 

At  a  time  when  reports  from  Saigon  say 
that  the  use  of  heroin  by  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions and  studies  Indicate  that  the  general 
problem  of  drug  use  In  the  mlUtary  Is  In- 
tensifying, the  services  are  only  Just  begin- 
ning to  develop  a  true  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  those  who  have  picked  up  the  habit 
in  the  United  States  or  are  bringing  It  home 
from  abroad. 

The  traditional  military  attitude  toward 
hard-drug  addiction  was  arrest,  confinement 
and  dishonorable  discharge  until  the  De- 
fense Department  Issued  a  directive  last  Oc- 
tober authorizing — but  not  requiring — the 
services  to  develop  programs  giving  amnesty 
to  Individuals  admitting  to  drug  use. 

The  directive  said  that  military  depart- 
ments "are  encouraged  to  develop  programs 
and  facilities  and  to  restore  and  rehabilitate 
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members  who  are  drug  users  or  drug  addicts 
when  such  members  desire." 

But  so  far,  the  Idea  that  drug  addiction  Is 
a  medical  problem  that  requires  special  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  has  been  slow  to 
catch  on  in  the  military.  Informed  sources 
say. 

Military  officials  In  Washington  say  they 
are  studying  the  establishment  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  modeled  on  the  one  here.  How- 
ever, little  has  yet  been  done  to  deal  with 
addicts  other  than  sending  them  to  military 
hospitals  for  detoxification  and  a  lecture. 

SCOPE    MASS    CLEAR 

The  scope  of  the  problem  was  made  clear 
in  a  report  filed  April  28  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Drugs  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

"The  consensus."  the  report  said,  "is  that 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  men  entering  military 
service  have  at  least  experimented  with  mari- 
juana; 50-60  per  cent  of  the  men  in  service 
have  at  least  experimented  with  drugs,  prin- 
cipally marijuana:  some  20  i>er  cent  of  our 
military  personnel  may  be  marijuana,  and 
upwards  of  10  per  cent  of  our  personnel  in 
Vietnam  could  be  using  hard  narcotics." 

The  report  added  that  there  were  160  drug- 
related  deaths  in  the  military  in  1970. 

Frank  A.  Bartimo.  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Defense  Department,  estimated  In 
a  report  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  use  of  hard  drxigs  in  the 
armed  services  had  doubled  each  year  since 
1967. 

Mr.  Bartimo  said  that.  In  1967,  the  number 
of  hard-drug  cases  Investigated  by  the  mili- 
tary totaled  573.  The  next  year,  he  said,  the 
total  was  940.  It  was  1,871  In  1969,  he  said, 
and  1.533  for  the  first  six  mouths  of  last  year. 

"Amnesty  Is  a  delicate  tool,  which  must  be 
used  with  great  discretion,  for  it  must  not 
vitiate  discipline,"  Mr.  Bartimo  said,  referring 
to  the  Pentagon  directive. 

IGNORING    AMNESTT 

One  service,  the  Marine  Corps,  hM  chosen 
to  ignore  the  amnesty  program.  Its  attitude, 
a  spokesman  at  the  Pentagon  said,  is  that 
"men  who  take  drugs  have  no  place  in  the 
Marines." 

As  a  consequence,  while  the  Navy.  Air 
Force  and  Army  are  attempting  to  combine 
the  efforts  of  chaplains,  medical  officers  and 
lower-level  commanding  officers  to  lure  ad- 
dicts into  treatment  centers,  the  Marines  are 
continuing  to  rely  entirely  on  rigid  discipline. 
The  Marines'  rate  of  Investigations  of  drug 
abuse  per  thousand  men  has  soared  far  above 
the  rest  of  the  armed  forces. 

However,  Daniel  Z.  Henkin.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  said 
today  in  a  telephone  interview  that  even  the 
Marine  Corps  was  moving  to  Implement  the 
amnesty  program. 

The  Navy  started  to  apply  the  principles  of 
amnesty  In  April  but  places  Its  main  em- 
phasis on  an  education  program.  Since  early 
this  year.  It  has  operated  a  school  at  San 
Diego  whose  graduates  will  set  up  education 
programs  In  every  subcommand  of  the  Navy. 
The  Air  Force's  name  for  amnesty  la  Its 
Privileged  Communication  Program.  This 
means  that,  whereas  In  the  past,  the  only 
man  who  had  the  right  to  keep  In  confidence 
everything  t<dd  to  him  was  the  chaplain,  a 
man  can  now  admit  to  his  drug  addiction  to 
hla  medical  officer  or  commanding  officer  and 
get  medical  treatment  for  It  without  fear  of 
disciplinary  reprisals. 

It  Is  the  Army  that  has  the  biggest  prob- 
lem. While  Navy  and  Air  Force  men  usually 
live  under  close  supervision  aboard  ships  or 
at  bases,  the  Army  Is  far  more  scattered, 
esp>eclally  In  Vietnam,  where  drugs  are  cheap 
and  easily  available. 

The  Army  has  established  a  dozen  "drying 
out"  centers  In  Vietnam  and  another  at  Oki- 
nawa, while  regular  Army  medical  facilities 
are  now  available  to  the  addict  In  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States. 
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As  long  as  a  man  sUys  off  drugs  while  u4- 
der  treatment  In  an  Army  amnesty  program 
he  U  "home  free."  But  almoat  everywhere  tlie 
treatment  Is  little  more  than  detoxlflcatlon 
and  this  Is  only  the  first,  and  the  easiest,  5t*p 
toward  rehabilitation. 

The  exception  Is  Port  Bragg. 

Operation  Awareness  was  started  here  by 
the  commanding  officer,  Lieut.  Oen.  John  ^i. 
Tolson,  Just  over  a  year  ago — five  months  be- 
fore the  Defense  Department  authorized  t^e 
amnesty  program.  ^ 

The  program  offers  hope  to  young  men  ll^e 
Jim  and  Dennis  who  would  have  otherw*e 
been  In  danger  not  merely  of  arrest  a»d 
punishment  in  the  Army  but,  also  of  dis- 
honorable discharge,  which  would  have  d|B- 
prlved  them  of  the  right  to  eventual  care  In 
Veterans   Administration   facilities. 

Jim  and  Dennis  have  been  admitted  toj  a 
special  ward  for  a  la-weelc  In-patlent  ooutbe 
of  treatment.  Some  of  their  friends  who  wwe 
lees  seriously  addicted  have  Joined  a  grow- 
ing outpatient  program  that  Includes  "rr 
sessions  and  group  therapy. 

DEATH   AMD  IKSTTS 

General  Totoon  aald  he  had  decided  ea^ly 
last  year  that  "something  must  be  done."  pe 
said  he  was  shocked  by  a  sudden  Increase 
In  hepatitis  among  his  men.  Three  died  of i  It 
on  two  successive  weekends.  At  the  sa^e 
time,  a  wave  of  petty  thefts  was  sweeping  t^e 
base. 

Streets  In  and  around  the  base  had  becotoe 
the  scene  of  repeated  muggings.  And  the  sur- 
roundings of  Fayettevllle,  the  nearest  to^. 
were  dotted  with  communes,  shacks  or 
groups  of  trailers  Inhabited  by  men  from  P(»rt 
Bragg  who  were  eager  to  maintain  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  privacy. 

As  Operation  Awareness  took  shape,  tfle 
Army  had  few  funds  for  It.  It  contributed  t'  no 
World  War  II  barracks. 

Tl^e  problem  of  staff  was  tackled  by  Cai>t. 
RicMard  T.  Hmore.  a  former  helicopter  pll  ot 
from¥Jh*rlotte,  N.O. 

Captain  Elmore,  who  had  a  degree  In  sorf- 
ology  from  the  University  of  North  Carol!  na 
and  had  done  graduate  work  In  oounsellag 
psychology,  scoured  the  base  for  men  who 
had  similar  degrees  or  had  studied  soclolcgy 
and  psychology.  He  found  17.  all  enlisted  mi  :n. 

TSC  PROGRAM  GROWS 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Richard  Crevs, 
an  Army  consultant  in  psychology.  Operation 
Awareness  grew.  At  first,  men  were  relucts  nt 
to  come  in.  The  first  few  came  In  civilian 
clothes  and  tried  to  give  an  assumed  naiie. 
But  soon  there  were  more  applicants  than 
space  m  the  16-bed  ward.  To  meet  the  newl. 
the  next  step  was  to  start  an  ovrtpatlent  ( le- 
partment. 

The  program  Jim  and  Dennis  have  begun 
took  care  of  109  inpatients  In  Its  first  10 
months  of  existence,  while  the  outpatient  de- 
partment dealt  with  550.  A  survey  of  rest  Its 
showed  that  48  per  cent  of  the  Inpatleits 
and  42  per  cent  of  the  outpatients  were  ilo- 
ing  satisfactorily  in  their  units  follow  ng 
their  return. 

"Compared  with  the  hardened  addicts  w  Ith 
which  civilian  clinics  are  familiar,"  Oapt  iln 
Elmore  said  "These  fellows  are  not  all  tiat 
horribly  hooked.  Youth  is  in  their  favor. 

"Many  have  been  Into  drugs  for  only  8l;(  to 
eight  months  and  have  not  developed  a  h  gh 
physical  dependence." 

He  composed  the  following  composite  pic- 
ture of  his  patients: 

Their  age  Is  20  to  21;  tiiey  have  had  llj  or 
12  years  of  education;  94  per  cent  began 
drugs  before  entering  the  service  (as  had  4lm 
tmd  Denms)  usually  with  marijuana;  najoet 
enlisted;  they  are  not  draftees;  60  per  c^nt 
have  not  been  to  Vietnam;  76  per  cent  tre 
on  heroin,  15  per  cent  are  on  LSD  andilO 
per  cent  on  amphetamines;  85  per  cent  hive 
had  disciplinary  problems. 
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"SMOKINO"    ON    PATROL 

Dennis,  whose  past  generally  coincides  with 
this  picture,  except  that  he  Is  somewhat  more 
deeply  addicted,  spoke  of  his  background  in 
Vietnam. 

■I  was  there  for  a  year,"  he  said,  "mostly 
on  pacification.  There  were  seven  of  us  go- 
ing out  on  Eimbush  patrols — on  patrol  and 
smoking  that  stuff  at  the  same  time. 

"Most  of  the  time  out  there  in  the  field 
there  was  nothing  to  do.  They  came  around 
and  they  were  selling  everything.  Including 
heroin.  Heroin  cost  $1.25  for  what  would 
cost  $40  in  the  U.S..  95  per  cent  pure.  I  think 
the  Commies  have  put  that  stuff  around. 

■Gradually  you  get  used  to  it  there  were 
always  a  couple  of  guys  shooting  It,  or  snort- 
ing it.  You  could  get  a  Joint  of  marijuana  8 
inches  long  for  5  ceu.^.  At  first  a  Joint  would 
wreck  you.  I  got  sick.  So  I  started  smoking 
Just  half  a  Joint.  So  I  could  stay  high  for  a 
week  on  35  cents." 

At  Fort  Bragg,  it  was  the  chaplain  who 
persuaded  Dennis  to  go  to  Ward  30,  as  the 
special  ward  is  known. 

Dennis  said  that  he  had  asked  for  metha- 
done to  help  him  "detoxify,"  but  "they  said 
I  was  Just  nervous  and  I  made  It. 

"It's  easier,  you  know,  when  you  have  a 
bunch  of  boys  going  through  the  same  sort 
of  thing,"  he  said. 

Jim  also  went  through  detoxification  with- 
out methadone. 

Only  men  suffering  from  very  severe  physi- 
cal addiction  are  given  methadone,  a  syn- 
thetic to  take  away  the  craving  for  hard  days. 
As  Captain  Elmore  described  Operation 
Awareness,  the  addicts  go  through  four 
phases  during  which  their  accomplishments 
are  rewarded  with  points. 

At  first,  the  addicts  are  awarded  points 
merely  for  standing  revelUe  properly  and 
showing  up  for  breakfast  and  pwrsonal 
Inspection. 

Later,  they  receive  points  for  exercising  and 
working  at  menial  Jobs. 

In  the  third  phase,  the  men  are  assigned  to 
permanent  Jobs. 

Finally,  the  man  is  Integrated  back  into 
his  own  unit  returning  to  the  ward  only 
periodically  for  consultation  and  a  urinalysis. 
Although  Ward  30,  the  inpatient  ward,  is 
to  a  large  extent  his  creation.  Captain  Elmore 
concedes  that  the  future  belongs  to  the 
outpatient  department,  which  is  directed  by 
Capt.  James  Cook,  of  Concordia,  Kan. 

He  Is  a  29  year-old  officer  with  a  B.A.  In 
sociology  and  a  master's  degree  In  social  work 
from  Wooster  College  In  Ohio. 

The  outpatient  clinic  not  only  reaches 
more  people  more  economically.  Captain 
Elmore  said,  but  it  also  has  the  advantage 
of  keeping  a  man  in  the  old  environment  to 
which  he  must  In  the  end  learn  to  adjxist. 

Neither  Captain  Cook  nor  Captain  Elmore 
claims  to  be  able  to  effect  "cures."  They  do 
say  that  they  are  putting  a  good  proportion 
of  participants  on  the  right  road  before  they 
are  released  from  the  armed  forces. 

They  have  no  legal  right  to  report  the  men 
they  treat  to  the  civilian  authorities,  but 
they  encourage  their  patients  to  seek  help 
after  they  are  returned  to  civilian  life. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  1971] 
OI's  FIND  It  All  in  Saigon's  Scao  Aixet 

(By  Iver  Peterson) 
Saioon,  South  Viftnam,  May  16. — Wartime 
overcrowding  created  the  twisting,  narrow 
lane  and  the  mean,  cramped  cinder-block 
houses  that  line  It,  but  it  Is  scag,  or  heroin, 
that  gave  it  Its  O.I.  name — Scag  Alley — and 
that  attracts  the  bored  and  unhappy  Ameri- 
can servicemen  from  nearby  Tansonnhut  Air 
Base. 

"You  can  score  anything  you  want  here — 
scag,  speed,  dew,  anything — Just  ask  any 
little  kid,"  a  United  States  Navy  enlisted  man 
in  the  alley  said  last  night. 
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The  children,  bare-legged  and  wearing 
ragged  shirts,  play  in  the  alley's  muddy  cen- 
ter and  banter  with  the  Americans  in  rau- 
cous, slangy  pidgin  English  while  waiting  for 
another  customer  Tor  the  variety  of  drugs  the 
sailor  described.  "Dew"  Is  marijuana,  and 
speed  Is  the  violent,  addictive  amphetamine 
stimulant  that  can  be  Injected  or  taken  In 
pills. 

It  Is  all  for  sale  In  Scag  Alley,  as  It  Is  in  the 
many  other  back  streets  and  bars  frequented 
by  American  servicemen  In  Saigon. 

The  G.I.s  stand  outside  the  houses  talking 
in  small  groups  or  sit  alone  and  motionless  on 
low  stools  against  the  dirty  walls.  The  houses 
are  open  to  the  street.  Illuminated  at  night 
only  by  the  light  of  bare  bulbs  spilling 
through  the  open  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses. 

Inside  several  of  the  houses,  0.I3  sit 
smoking  the  mixed  tobacco-and-heroln  cig- 
arettes called  "hits."  Children,  many  of  them 
of  American  fathers,  play  around  the  soldiers, 
hanging  on  their  knees  and  smiling  at  the 
Jokes  and  caresses  of  the  Americans. 

Drug  selling  and  keeping  order  In  the 
houses  Is  supervised  by  the  "mama-sans."  the 
middle-aged  women  whose  husbands  point- 
edly Ignore  the  Americans  and  the  drug 
traffic  and  who  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
crowd  watching  television  or  talking  among 
themselves. 

Some  yoxinger  girls  hang  around,  filrtlng 
with  the  soldiers,  but  most  are  off  working 
In  bars,  and  few  mlUtary-aged  Vietnamese 
youths  are  seen. 

POLICE   RAIDS    INEFFEITTVE 

Down  a  narrow  passageway  off  the  alley 
and  In  a  little  room  used  by  heroin  smokers 
lives  Phillip,  a  4-year-old  whose  sandy  hair 
and  gray  eyes  bespeak  his  unknown  Ameri- 
can father.  Phillip  often  walks  up  to  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and,  pointing  with  a  broad  smile 
to  his  pale  cheeks,  says:  "White." 

The  soldiers  who  loiter  In  Skag  Alley's 
shadows  say  that  the  Vietnamese  police 
sometimes  raid  the  place,  but  the  urchins 
posted  at  the  alley's  entrance  from  Congly 
Street  usually  spread  the  alarm  In  time  to 
hide  the  heroin  and  other  narcotics.  When 
the  police  do  manage  to  make  an  arrest,  the 
sellers  usually  find  a  way  out. 

"That  mama-san  has  been  busted  three 
times  for  dealing  dope,"  one  GJ.  said.  Indi- 
cating the  sharp-faced,  suspicious  woman 
who  had  sold  him  the  pure  heroin  he  was 
gently  tapping  into  the  tip  of  his  cigarette. 
"But  she's  got  the  money  auid  paid  the  cop« 
off  every  time." 

The  American  military  police  are  faced 
with  another  problem — they  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  a  Vietnamese  house  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  Vietnamese  policeman. 

"And  if  the  pigs  are  coming,  an  Air  Force 
sergeant  said,  "we  Just  throw  away  the  hit, 
and  we're  clean. "  He  said  that  he  had  been 
coming  to  the  same  house  for  six  months 
and  that  he  was  "strung-out" — addicted  to 
heroin. 

But  it  Is  not  Just  drugs  that  draw  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  Scag  Alley.  There  Is  also  an 
air  of  friendliness  and  famlUarlty^lmost  of 
family — in  the  casual  playfulness  of  the 
G.I.'s  and  the  alley's  children.  The  soldiers 
relax  In  the  drab  rooms  tmd  watch  the  Viet- 
namese families  go  about  their  lives,  and 
they  receive  attention  and  sometimes  affec- 
tion. It  Is  not  something  they  find  on  base. 


WAR  POWERS  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  kassachttsxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  Is  witnessing  a  mounting  debate 
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over  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "War 
Powers."  Serious  questions  of  responsi- 
bility and  eflicacy  have  been  highlighted 
by  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Senator  Stennis  has  introduced  an 
amendment  which  seeks  to  provide  a 
solution  to  this  complicated  problem. 

The  May  13  issue  of  the  Springfield 
Union  carried  an  editorial,  entitled  "War 
Powers  Bill,"  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
noted  by  my  colleagues  for  its  considered, 
incisive  remarks  concerning  the  sharing 
of  responsibility  for  decisions  in  the  field 
of  defense.  The  editorial  follows: 
War  Powers  Bill 

Curbing  the  President's  powers  to  commit 
the  nation  to  war  is  the  aim  of  legislation 
Introduced  Tuesday  by  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis. 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  pxu-pose  is  sound,  and  there 
is  broad  support  for  the  measure  In  Con- 
gress. At  best,  however,  such  a  law  would 
be  no  guarantee  In  itself  that  the  United 
States  would  be  free  of  Vietnam-type  in- 
volvements in  the  future. 

The  legislation  would  protect  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  powers,  as  commander-ln- 
ohlef  of  the  armed  forces,  to  repel  attack 
on  this  country  or  on  U.S.  forces,  or  to  pre- 
vent an  Imminent  nuclear  attack  or  rescue 
American  citizens  In  jjerll  abroad.  After  30 
days,  however,  the  President  would  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  for  approval  of 
any  continued  use  of  the  military.  And  In 
other  than  the  emergency  situations.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  give  prior  consent  to  the 
use  of  any  troops,  even  under  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  obligation. 

In  specifying  that  the  consent  of  Congress 
would  be  required  for  the  commitment  of 
troops  In  non-emergency  cases,  it  Is  possible 
the  measure  will  be  challenged  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  But  the  Constitution  does 
endow  Congress  with  more  than  the  power 
of  a  formal  declaration  of  war — the  power, 
for  instance,  "to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,"  and  "to  raise  and  support  armies.  . .  ." 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  balance  of  au- 
thority imder  the  legislation  would  exceed 
constitutional  bounds. 

What  the  leg^latlon  could  achieve  Is  pro- 
tection against  a  gradual  U.S.  Involvement  In 
an  undeclared  conventional  war.  The  nature 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  never  lent  itself  to 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  That  would  have 
(^ned  the  door  for  this  country  to  launch 
a  full-scale  attack  on  North  Vietnam,  and 
this  might  well  have  generated  a  global  war. 
But  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  did  lend 
Itself  to  an  eventually  massive  commitment 
of  manpower  to  a  hopeless  conventional  war. 

If  the  legislation  to  curb  the  President's 
powers  is  enacted.  It  will,  as  Sen.  Stennis 
stated,  mean  the  sharing  of  a  decision  too 
big  "for  one  mind  to  make"  and  of  "too  awe- 
some a  responsibility  for  one  man  to  bear." 
He  pointed  to  the  division  of  public  feeling 
over  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  added  the 
doubt  that  this  country  "coxUd  expect  to 
prevail  in  a  conventional  war  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  which  was  not  declared  by 
Congress." 

For  the  law  to  do  Its  Job,  however,  the  col- 
lective Judgment  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  would  have  to  be  sound.  The 
chances  of  this  should  be  better  if  the  deci- 
sion is  shared,  yet  there  is  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  this.  The  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  of  1964  overwhelmingly  supported 
President  Johnson  in  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures"  to  prevent  "further  aggression,"  fol- 
lowing the  report  of  an  attack  on  two  U.S. 
destroyers  in  the  gulf. 

Years  later.  Congress  renounced  Its  own 
resolution.  In  effect  admitting  that  it  had 
been  mistaken  in  a  vital  decision.  There  were 
charges,  of  course,  that  the  Tonkin  Incident 
had  been  rigged  so  that  Johnson  would  be 
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given  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  If  so.  the  Congress  was  "taken  In." 
This  was  not  a  declaration  of  war,  of  course, 
but  It  was  the  kind  of  misstep  Congress  will 
have  to  remember  if  the  war  xwwers  measure 
becomes  law. 


NATURE'S  WAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger  of  last  Sunday  pub- 
lished a  very  important,  crusading,  edi- 
torial calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  recycling  system  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  aims  of  the  editorial,  "Nature's  Way" 
and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  support 
a  proposal  for  such  a  system  when  It 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nature's   Wat 

In  the  environment,  recycling  Is  the  es- 
sence of  conservation.  Without  Nature's  own 
recycling  system  working  quietly  every  day — 
and  often  times  beautifully — ^there  would  be 
no  life  on  the  planet.  No  air.  No  water.  No 
substance. 

Nature  knows  how  to  abide  by  her  own 
rules.  She's  been  doing  it  for  billions  of 
years. 

But  man  hasn't.  He  takes  frcMn  the  earth, 
and  seldom  replaces.  He  disrupts,  damages 
and  finally  destroys.  He  restores  and  en- 
hances only  what  he  feels  satisfies  his  own 
aesthetic  and  vicarious  needs. 

Because  the  hiunan  species  has  so  far  re- 
fused to  live  according  to  Nature's  unalter- 
able rules,  it  too  faces  the  real  possibility 
of  extinction.  Man  has  not  only  managed 
to  wipe  out  several  hundred  species  on  the 
planeit  in  a  few  centuries;  he  has  also 
dramatically  disturbed  the  world's  llfeglvlng 
forces — our  rivers  and  lakes,  the  air  over  our 
cities  and  suburbs,  our  forests  and  land  .  .  . 
and  now  our  oceans. 

Recycling  can  begin  to  reverse  this  deadly 
trend.  It  can  start  to  restore  that  crucial 
balance  in  the  delicately  complex  ecosystem, 
of  which  man  Is  a  single,  vulnerable  link. 
When  too  many  links  in  this  living  chain  are 
broken,  the  environmental  system  ultimately 
will  break  down  and  die. 

A  realistic  approach  to  recycling  our  vast 
and  vanishing  resources — ^metals,  paper,  ma- 
terials— Is  currently  being  undertaken  by  the 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. 

The  plan,  as  detailed  In  a  series  of  articles 
In  The  Star-Ledger,  involves  the  most  far- 
reaching  recycling  operation  In  the  nation. 
And  in  the  long  run,  an  efficient  recycling 
system  can  save  money  by  properly  utilizing 
the  state's  billion  dollar  resotirces. 

But  It  cannot  work  effectively  unless  re- 
cycling Is  given  everyone's  total  cooperation — 
government,  the  business  community  and  all 
citizens. 

The  idea  simply  calls  for  two  basic  changes 
in  our  primitive  methods  of  solid  waste  col- 
lection and  disposal.  The  first  would  require 
separation  of  all  refuse  at  the  source:  Put- 
ting garbage  in  one  receptacle,  and  recyclable 
materials  in  another. 

The  second  would  necessitate  sepsLrate  col- 
lections: Trucks  picking  up  only  garbage  on 
one  trip,  and  only  recyclablea  on  another 
trip.  It  can  be  easily  Implemented  because 
garbage  collection  is  done  on  a  twice-weekly 
basis. 
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state  Environmental  Commissioner  Rich- 
ard J.  Sullivan  thinks  the  Initial  plan  la 
feasible.  £^ventualIy,  the  state  would  develop 
regional  automated  reclamation  centers,  so 
that  sepejatlon  at  the  source  can  be  phased 
out  as  the  latest  recycling  technology  is 
Introduced. 

The  interim  operation  can  begin  as  soon 
as  the  state  delivers  a  detailed  recycling 
program  to  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration.  If  the  EPA  approves 
it,  New  Jersey  would  have  to  pay  $6  million, 
and  the  federal  government  the  balance,  or 
$19  miUlon. 

The  state  would  establish  25  regional  rec- 
lamation centers  at  $1  million  each. 

New  Jersey's  15  congressional  representa- 
tives and  two  U.S.  senators  must  team  up 
with  the  state's  environmental  officials  to 
convince  the  federal  government  of  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  a  recycling  program. 

The  Garden  State  would  be  the  Ideal  prov- 
ing grounds  for  such  an  experiment  becaiise 
it  already  is  the  most  urbanized  in  the 
country  and,  as  such,  rapidly  running  out  of 
costly  sanitary  landfill  sites. 

More  importantly,  the  longer  the  state — 
and  the  nation — delays  the  development  of 
a  complete  recycling  system,  the  greater  the 
danger  to  the  envlroiunent  and  all  people. 

Our  natural  resources  won't  last  forever, 
and  with  a  global  population  doubling  every 
35   years,   an   ecological   crisis   Is   Imminent. 

The  time  to  recycle  Is  now — not  when  it's 
too  late. 


VIETNAM    VETERANS    FOR    A    JUST 
PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  from  a  marine  veteran 
of  Vietnam  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  13  this  year. 

It  is  excellently  written  and  from  the 
experience  I  have  had  with  Vietnam  vet- 
erans reflects  the  views  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  men  who  have 
served  their  Nation  on  the  battlefield  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  letter  follows: 

Veterans  for  Vietnam 
(By  Bruce  N.  Kesler) 

Despite  statements  to  the  contrary.  3.6 
million  Vietnam  veterans  have  not  dropped 
out  or  disappeared.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
are  pursuing  their  interrupted  careers  and 
education,  free  of  self-induced  breast- 
beating,  proud  of  their  contribution  to 
American  defense  and  the  Vietnamese  future. 

Our  commitment  is  not  to  Vice  President 
Ky  or  even  to  President  Thleu.  It  Is  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Their  present  rulers  are 
not  the  Issue,  but  the  establishment  of  op- 
portunities to  create  an  indigenous  govern- 
ment by  free  choice. 

Leaders  of  "Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War"  are  shocked  at  the  wide-scale  devasta- 
tion. Perhaps  they  should  study  history  to 
discover  the  many  millions  caught  in  World 
War  n's  path  or  any  other  war  which  has 
raged  across  the  territory  of  any  nation.  One 
can  state  a  good  case  against  all  wars,  but  to 
Isolate  this  one  and  seek  to  qualitatively 
differentiate  the  blood  split  Is  an  outrageous 
distortion  of  reality  and  an  Insult  to  the 
memories  of  other  wars'  victims. 

I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Vietnam  veterans  and  Americans  bitterly  re- 
sent the  charge  from  the  left  that  they  are 
all  war  criminals.  We  are  proud  of  our  nation 
and  its  exertions  in  defense  of  freedom  in  the 
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world.  Lieutenant  Galley  deserved  punlsft- 
ment  for  his  role  In  the  Mylal  carnage.  And 
American  Justice  gave  It  to  him.  as  It  h)is 
to  over  a  score  of  other  American  soldlws 
who  have  overstepped  the  accepted  rules  pf 
war.  But  one  must  remember  that  his  actlo^ 
were  an  aberration,  not  the  rule.  America 
punishes  Its  offenders.  When  will  Hanoi  start 
punishing  Its  own? 

A  young  person  In  America  today  Is  pres- 
stired  to  surrender  his  mind  and  reason  ;o 
new  left  demands  and  excesses.  And  If  lie 
doesnt  toe  the  proper  left  line,  he  Is  a  trait  )r 
to  his  generation,  a  war  criminal,  a  vlctlna 
of  Immense  social  pressure  to  conform  aid 
march  quietly  behind  bankrupt  leadership. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  be  an  independent,  ratlonjal 
young  person  with  such  generational  medi- 
cine men  peddling  their  patented  potions  f  sr 
class  solidarity  against  the  "meanles"  aJid 
"oldies."  It  Is  not  a  crime  to  be  Amerlcim 
and  young,  but  It  U  If  one  adds  to  that  Ign  a- 
rant,  foolish  or  irrational  dialogue  as  cltize;  is 
of  a  democratic  government.  The  antlwir 
veterans  are  not  Ignorant  of  the  facts;  thjy 
merely  use  them  to  form  an  army  of  you|ig 
people  marching  to  their  drums,  exploiting 
Issues,  fears  and  people  for  their  own  en^. 
That  Is  the  crime. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

olent  Institutions,  so  long  as  the  property  or 
estate  is  applied  to  Its  legitimate  pvupose. 

Sec.  13.  The  great  object  of  forming  these 
Colonies  being  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
dispersed  and  oppressed  children  of  Africa, 
and  to  regenerate  and  enlighten  this  be- 
nighted continent,  none  but  Negroes  or  per- 
sons of  Negro  descent,  shall  be  eligible  to 
citizenship  In  this  Republic. 
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RACISM    IN    AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  a(v- 
erage  American,  racism  in  Africa  is 
term  which  through  repetitious  use 
the  news  media  educational  system  h|as 
become  synonymous  with  Rhodesia  ahd 
South  Africa. 

Those  who  ran  about  our  coimtry  £t 
tacking  civilized  and  stable  govemmerits 
by  shrieking  racial  epithets  are  ne^er 
heard  to  be  morally  disturbed  by  blajck 
racism  at  the  expense  of  the  whites  ' 
Africa.  , 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  is  an  Africm 
nation  founded  by  the  United  States  with 
the  help  of  the  American  Colonizatibn 
Society  to  encourage  freed  slaves  to  ie 
turn  to  Africa.  Its  constitution  and  1 
must  be  considered  as  approved  by 
satisfactory  to  our  Government  in 
much  as  Liberia  enjoys  the  wholehear 
support  of  our  Government  and  dur 
the  fiscal  years  1947-70  has  been  the 
cipient  of  $226  million  in  fore: 
assistance. 

Yet  under  the  laws  of  Liberia  no  whSte 
person  can  be  a  citizen  and  no  person  wjho 
is  not  a  citizen  can  own  real  estate. 

Apparently,   the  expression  "racisto' 
is  but  a  psychological  tool  of  politi:al 
expediency — it  just  depends  on  whwe 
friends  are  being  goaded. 

I  insert  sections  12  and  13  of  the  C<  in- 
stitution of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  op  Libeua 
(July  26,  1847  as  amended  to  May  195  >) 

ARTICUC    5 

Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  1.  .' .  . 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  I  old 
real  estate  in  this  Republic  unless  he  te  a 
citizen  of  the  same.  Nevertheless  this  article 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  Colon  za 
tlon.  Missionary,  Educational,  or  other  bei  ev 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  second  of  two  news- 
letters on  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Lxe  Hamilton) 

In  the  wake  of  "ping  pong  diplomacy."  the 
Improved  atmosphere  between  the  U.S  and 
Peking  may  make  It  easier  for  the  two  coun- 
tries to  consider  their  differences.  But  It  does 
not  resolve  them,  and  the  problems  that 
remain  are  enormous. 

In  two  areas,  however,  action  Is  possible. 

Contacts:  One  way  of  assuring  continued 
action  on  basic  Issues  Is  to  Increase  non- 
offlclal  contacts.  The  recent  visit  of  our  table 
tennis  team  was  an  important  step  In  this 
direction,  and  Peking  seems  anxious  to  main- 
tain people-to-people  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  U.S.  has  already  gone  quite  far  In 
liberalizing  previous  travel  restrictions  and 
encouraging  greater  contacts.  The  difficulty 
now  Is  not  in  applying  for  a  visa  to  travel  In 
mainland  China,  but  In  having  Peking  grant 

It. 

Trade:  President  Nixon  has  recently  moved 
to  end  the  total  embargo  on  trade  with  Pe- 
king and  to  put  our  trade  policies  on  the 
same  basis  as  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Relaxation  of  trade  policy  would  have  more 
political  significance  than  economic.  While 
the  export  of  specified  strategic  goods  would 
continue  to  be  forbidden,  direct  trade  In 
other  commodities  could  be  approved.  A  list 
of  these  commodities  Is  being  drawn  up  for 
presidential  approval,  and  should  be  an- 
nounced soon. 

Despite  action  In  these  two  areas,  sub- 
stantial barriers  to  normal  relations  remain. 

United  Nations  membership:  The  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  is  now  a  member  of  the 
U.N.  and  Peking  Is  not.  With  the  list  of  mem- 
ber nations  supporting  a  U.N.  seat  for  Peking 
growing,  the  U.S.  Is  apparently  faced  with 
the  choice  of  either  agreeing  to  the  admission 
of  Peking  and  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan,  or 
supporting  some  kind  of  "two  China"  policy, 
which  would  provide  U.N.  seats  for  both 
Peking  and  Taiwan.  One  difficulty  with  a 
"two  China"  approach  has  been  that  Taiwan 
and  Peking  have  both  rejected  It.  If  there 
Is  no  such  policy  developed,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  In  time  Peking  will  be  seated  In 
Taiwan's  place. 

Taiwan:  The  principal  focus  of  discord  In 
U.S.-Peklng  relations  Is  the  future  of  Taiwan. 
The  U.S.  is  committed  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan;  Peking  Is  committed  to  the  recovery 
of  the  Island,  and  Its  Inclxislon  In  the  People's 
Republic.  Neither  country  will  abandon  these 
basic  positions,  and  there  Is  no  apparent  solu- 
tion. Resolution  of  this  conflict  of  opinion 
may  best  be  left  to  the  Chinese  themselves, 
with  the  U.S.  acting  only  as  observer. 

Military  posture:  No  amount  of  ping  pong 


diplomacy  can  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Peking  over  the  Vietnam 
war.  They  are  still  backing  opposite  sides. 
Each  still  regards  the  other  as  a  security 
threat.  The  U.S.  can  and  should  continue  to 
maintain  a  credible  military  deterrent,  but 
we  can  also  lower  our  military  profile  In 
Asia  which  should  help  reduce  the  tensions 
existing  between  the  two  coimtrles. 

Recognition:  The  question  of  formal  U.S. 
recognition  of  Peking,  widely  regarded  as 
the  crucial  Issue  in  our  relations  with  China, 
Is  believed  to  be  less  Important  than  many 
people  have  assumed.  Progress  In  all  the  areas 
Just  discussed  will  have  to  occur  before  diplo- 
matic recognition  could  take  place.  If  the 
U.S.  were  to  accord  this  recognition  now, 
Peking  would  be  likely  to  either  reject  or 
Ignore  that  move. 

The  future  of  U.S. -Peking  relations  could 
bring  a  long,  gradual  process  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation, leading  to  a  situation  similar 
to  that  now  existing  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Great  problems  and  real 
dangers  would  persist,  but  the  mechanisms 
for  dealing  with  them  and  preventing  con- 
flicts would  be  far  better  than  at  present. 


CONGRESSMAN    DRINAN    EXPOSES 
HISC  AS  WASTEFUL  AND  FUTILE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speakei-,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  share  the  thoughts  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  P.  Drinan.  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
with  all  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Drinan,  a 
member  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  has  many  considered  and  in- 
telligent comments  to  make  about  the 
committee  and  I  am  sure  his  article  will 
be  of  genuine  interest  to  us  all. 

The  material  follows: 
Wastefulness  and  Futility  of  HISC 
(By  RoBEKT  P.  Drinan) 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord,  chairman  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  took  exception  in  The  Globe 
of  April  16  to  an  article  written  by  S.  J. 
Mlcclche  of  The  Globe,  Washington  Bure«u 
on  March  14. 

Chairman  Ichord  seeks  to  establish.  In  the 
seven  pwlnts  which  he  makes,  his  contention 
that  at  least  since  he  took  over  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  at  the  beginning 
of  the  91st  Congress,  the  committee  has  ex- 
tended procedural  due  process  to  all  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  the  group. 

After  Rep.  Ichord  has  made  his  seven 
rather  extensive  points  he  concedes  that  he 
has  "taken  the  offensive  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Mlcclche  out  of  context."  His  whole  article 
was,  of  course,  centered  on  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  sustaining  the 
majority  view  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  the  House  should  not  obey  the  decree 
of  a  Federal  Court  in  Chicago  permitting  in- 
dicted individuals  before  that  Court  access 
to  documents  In  the  files  of  the  former  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  Rep. 
Ichord  has  no  answer  to  Mr.  Micclche's  excel- 
lent point  that  such  conduct  was  unjust  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  recognize  the  injus- 
tice of  their  vote  to  defy  the  mandate  of  a 
Federal  Court  decreeing  discovery  for  persons 
accused  of  the  serious  crime  of  contempt  of 
Congress. 

It  is  Ironic  Indeed  that  Rep.  Ichord  can 
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lustlfy  the  refusal  of  access  to  records  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
three  defendants  in  Chicago  even  though 
they  possess  a  Federal  decree  of  discovery 
when,  according  to  an  admission  made  In 
1967  by  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee some  41  Federal  agencies  are  given  regular 
access  to  the  information  stored  in  the  com- 
mlttees  dossiers.  In  the  same  report  of  HUAC 
which  released  this  statistic  it  was  noted  that 
the  Secretsu-y  of  Defense  admitted  that  his 
department  had  occasion  to  check  HUACs 
filM  "approximately  120  times  a  week."  The 
US  Civil  Service  Commission  admitted  that 
about  288.000  searches  of  HUAC  files  had  been 
made  in  the  previous  year  In  the  course  of 
emplovment  investigation. 

In  view  of  these  practices  Mr.  Mlcclche  Is 
substantially  correct  when  he  notes  that  the 
practice  of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
iilttee  is  to  take  testimony,  often  hearsay, 
speculative  and  opinionated  and  "later  pub- 
lish it  without  affected  Individuals  having 
been  heard."  Rep.  Ichord  may  be  technically 
correct  In  that  the  committee  no  longer  en- 
gages m  this  practice  In  Its  open  meetings 
but  the  staff  of  49  employees  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  regularly  col- 
lect derogatory  Information  from  undisclosed 
sources  and  add  It  to  their  data  bank. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  nowhere 
In  the  rules  describing  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  can  one 
And  any  authority  for  the  data  bank  or  the 
free  reporting  service  maintained  by  that 
committee  for  Federal  officials  and  agencies. 

What  Is  clear  more  and  more  Is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  legislative  body, 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  Is  maintaining 
an  vmauthorlzed  snooping  and  reporting 
service  which  provides  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment with  alleged  Information  about  Ameri- 
can citizens  all  or  some  of  which  might  be 
fiction  or  fantasy. 

During  last  year  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  spent  over  $450,000  In  addi- 
tion to  the  approximately  $250,000  which  the 
Committee  gets  automatically  as  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  two  sums,  furthermore,  do  not  Include 
the  tremendous  annual  expenditure  In  tax- 
payers' money  which  results  from  the  expen- 
sive litigation  caused  by  the  activities  of 
HISC.  From  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the 
committee  as  a  standing  unit  of  the  Hotise, 
January  3,  1945,  174  contempt  citations  have 
been  Issued  by  this  committee.  One  hundred 
and  forty  two  of  these  citations  failed  In 
court,  either  In  trial  or  on  appeal.  The  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  and  effort  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  these 
citations,  80  percent  of  which  failed.  Is  not 
difficult  to  Imagine.  During  this  entire  period, 
moreover,  only  13  other  citations  for  con- 
tempt were  Issued  (I.e.  during  the  period  of 
1945  to  the  present)  by  the  other  20  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mlcclche  and 
many  other  Journalists  and  newspapers  will 
continue  to  examine  the  wastefulness  and 
futility  and  Indeed  the  entire  Irrelevance  of 
the  Inquiries  being  made  by  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  a  group  with  the 
third  largest  staff  of  any  of  the  21  Standing 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  Investigate  and  prosecute 
crimes  of  espionage  and  treason.  This  task 
belongs  properly  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  not  to  the  Congress.  Any  investiga- 
tion which  might  be  necessary  for  any  fur- 
ther laws  In  this  area  before  Congress  Is  pre- 
pared to  act  can  and  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Court  Rebuked  Ichord  on   "Radical"  List 
(By  S.  J.  Mlcclche) 
Washington— Last   fall,   the   US   District 
Court  in  Washington  prohibited  the  publl- 
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cation  of  a  report  by  the  House   Internal 
Security  Committee. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  action. 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord  (D-Mo.)  HISC, 
chairman,  protested  the  Injunction  was  a 
Judicial  Infringement  upon  the  work  of  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

But  In  Issuing  the  Injunction  Judge 
Gerhard  Oesell  found  the  report  was  "In- 
tended only  for  exposure  and  Intimidation," 
serving  no  legitimate  legislative  purpose  and 
violating  the  Constitution's  First  Amendment 
right  of  free  speech. 

The  rep>ort  Identified  67  Individuals  whom 
the  committee  conceived  of  as  "radicals"  and 
who  were  paid  fees  for  campus  speeches. 

A  member  of  Ichord's  committee  Hep.  Louis 
Stokes,  (EMDhlo) ,  labeled  the  report  a 
"blacklist  .  .  .  having  as  Its  single  intention 
to  discourage  those  the  committee  finds  to  be 
'radical  extremists'  from  speaking  on  college 
and  university  campuses." 

The  report  was  a  compilation  of  responses 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  committee  to 
selected  colleges  asking  them  to  list  their 
outside  speakers  and  the  fees  paid  to  them 
over  a  two  year  period,  1988-1970. 

The  committee  ostensibly  undertook  the 
task  to  determine  If  "honoraria  might  be  a 
substantial  source  of  revenue  for  the  revolu- 
tionary movement." 

Ninety-nine  colleges  replied  to  the  com- 
mittee, representing  3.8  percent  of  the  2551 
colleges  In  the  nation. 

These  replies  produced  for  the  committee 
the  names  of  1168  speakers  who  had  appeared 
over  the  two  year  period.  And  of  these,  the 
committee  culled  out  57  who  "were  identi- 
fiable" as  having  "bad  membership  In  or 
provided  support"  to  "revolutionary,  radical" 
organizations,  several  of  which  were  con- 
cerned with  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Though  the  57  "radicals"  represented  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  1168  campus  speakers, 
the  committee  concluded: 

".  .  .  The  limited  sampling  Is  sufficient 
to  alert  the  Congress,  college  and  university 
admlnistxators,  faculty,  alumni,  students  and 
parents  to  the  probable  extent  of  campus 
guesoratory  In  promoting  the  radical  revolu- 
tlonarj'  movement." 

The  57  designated  "radicals"  received  a 
total  of  $102,600.  averaging  roughly  $1800 
each — over  two  years.  However,  the  commit- 
tee repKWted: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  campus-speak- 
ing circuit  Is  certainly  the  source  of  signifi- 
cant financing  for  members  or  supporters  of 
organizations  promoting  disorderly  violent 
and  revolutionary  activity." 

No  hearings  were  held.  No  wltneeses  were 
summoned.  No  determination  was  at- 
tempted of  the  character  of  the  speeches 
delivered. 

Yet,  this  listing  of  57  "radicals"  was  to 
fortify  the  committee's  concern  over  the 
"rapid  escalation  of  extremism  that  has  pro- 
duced such  violence  as  rioting,  bombing, 
saboitage,  arson,  murder,  in  addition  to  ter- 
roristic attacks." 

Certainly,  Ichofd  subscribes  to  "law  and 
order."  But  he  has  an  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  citizen  or  "radical."  When  the  law 
doesn't  suit  him,  he  has  managed  to  pass  a 
law  that  does. 

This  Is  what  he  did  last  December  to  get 
the  controversial  report  published  by  the 
Oovernmeut  Printing  Office. 

Rather  than  await  the  appeal  process  from 
the  injunction,  Ichord  successfully  Impressed 
his  House  colleagues  with  his  complaint  of 
Judicial  Infringement.  At  his  urging  the 
Hoiise  approved  an  order  directing  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  and  threatening  any- 
one who  Interfered  with  contempt  of  Con- 
grees  even  in  "acting  under  color  of  office." 

Again  In  March,  Ichord  persuaded  the 
House  to  i>ermlt  him  to  refuse  to  abide  by 
a  Federal  court  order  to  produce  records  for 
pre-trial  discovery  use  of  defendants  charged 
v^nth    contempt   of   Congress   six   years   ago 
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by  his  ccMnmittee's  predecessor,  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  The 
court  held  the  defendants  were  entitled  to 
them. 

Being  content  with  the  agreement  of  col- 
leagues should  not  be  as  satisfying  as  being 
found  right  under  equality  of  law  .  .  .  and 
Justice. 


House  Chairman  Disputes  Olobx  Akticle 

S.  J.  Mlcclche  of  yoMT  Washington  Bureau. 
(Sunday  Globe.  March  14) .  has  made  mis- 
statements of  fact  concerning  the  work  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
(HCIS)  of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  am  quot- 
ing below  the  Inaccurate  paragraph  followed 
by  my  clarifying  comments. 

According  to  Mr.  Mlcclche.  "The  practice 
of  these  committees  Is  to  take  raw  testimony 
In  secret,  often  hearsay,  speculative  and 
opinionated,  and  later  publish  It  without 
affected  individuals  having  been  heard.  The 
result  Is  too  often  a  composite  by  inference 
and  Innuendo  of  allegations  unsupported  by 
evidence." 

Point  1:  that  the  HCIS  takes  "raw"  testi- 
mony. The  committee  records  will  show  that 
no  testimony  has  been  taken  In  an  investi- 
gative hearing  since  I  took  over  the  chair- 
manship at  the  beginning  of  the  91st 
Congress  without  both  the  facts  and  the 
background  of  the  witness  first  being 
checked. 

Point  2:  that  HCIS  testimony  Is  taken 
"in  secret."  My  committee  has  the  second 
best  record  in  the  House  for  holding  open 
hearings.  The  only  closed  investigative  hear- 
ings were  held  (a)  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  witnesses  who  feared  physical  harm 
if  they  testified  publicly  (3  instances)  and 
(b)  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
which  the  committee  members  felt  might 
tend  to  degrade  or  defame  a  person.  In  the 
latter  instances  this  testimony  was  not  re- 
leased until  more  than  reasonable  efforts 
had  been  made  to  contact  the  affected  per- 
son and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  allegation.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  communist  infiltration  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  ar.d  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
committee  Investigators  personally  contacted 
many  of  the  persons  In  leadership  positions 
for  the  precise  purpose  of  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  be  beard.  These  personal  con- 
tacts were  followed  up  by  letters  affording 
these  persons  still  another  opportunity  to 
make  any  statements  desired.  In  addition 
the  Committee  invited  In  witnesses  who 
spoke  in  defense  or  explanation  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  organizations  under  mvestlgatlon. 
These  witnesses  were  treated  courteously, 
their  statements  were  listened  to  carefully, 
and  were  published  in  full. 

Point  3:  that  testimony  taken  at  HCIS 
hearings  Is  "often  hearsay".  This  Is  true  for 
the  very  practical  reason  that  no  congres- 
sional committee  could  collect  the  large  body 
of  facts  needed  for  legislative  background  if 
the  rules  of  evidence  were  strictly  applied. 
But  when  a  law  enforcement  officer,  for  ex- 
ample, testifies  under  oath  befwe  me  con- 
cerning statements  made  to  him  by  others 
and  testifies  further  that  his  sources  cannot 
be  revealed  for  reasons  of  personal  safety 
and-or  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  offi- 
cer's Investigative  responsibilities,  the  test  of 
reasonableness  Justifies  Its  acceptance  as  part 
of  the  entire  body  of  Information  to  be 
considered. 

Point  4 :  that  the  testimony  taken  is  "often 
speculative."  In  the  sense  that  the  testi- 
mony Is  "Idle  or  casual"  (presumably  Mr. 
Micclche's  meaning) ,  this  is  not  true.  Neither 
I  as  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  nor 
the  other  members  when  acting  as  chairmen 
of  BUbcommlttees,  have  permitted  any  digres- 
sions from  the  purpose  of  the  testimony. 

Point  B:  that  the  "practice"  of  the  HCIS 
is  to  take  "opinionated"  testimony.  In  the 
sense  that  the  committee  seeks  biased  testl- 
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mony  tills  U  not  true.  In  the  sense  that  rtt- 
nesses  have  t«stlfled  concerning  a  "view, 
Judgment,  or  appraisal  formed  In  the  i»lnd 
about  a  particular  matter"  (Webster)  this  is 
true.  One  of  the  moet  valuable  contributions 
a  public  official  (or  an  unfriendly  witness, 
for  that  matter)  can  make  at  a  congre8fiii>nal 
hearing  Is  to  furnish  his  opinions.  It  Is  t}iese 
opinions  founded  on  personal  experience 
which,  when  coupled  with  facts,  permit  niem- 
bers  of  congress  to  reach  useful  conclusions. 

Point  6:  that  the  HCIS  publishes  testi- 
mony without  affected  individuals  having 
been  heard.  If  affected  Individuals  havejnot 
been  heard  It  Is  their  choice,  not  the  opm- 
mlttees.  As  I  have  noted,  ample  oppofrtu- 
nitles  have  been  given  to  affected  persons  to 
testify  or  furnish  written  comments.  jAny 
written  comments  received  have  been  majde  a 
part  of  the  published  record. 

Point  7:  that  the  result  of  HCIS  hearings 
"Is  too  often  a  composite  by  Inference  and 
Innuendo  of  allegations  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence." That  Is  not  true.  Our  published  htear- 
Uigs  spe&fc  for  themselves  and  no  reasonable 
person  who  takes  the  time  to  read  them  will 
find  that  they  contain  anything  other  than 
overwhelming  factual  evidence. 
•  I  have,  of  course,  taken  the  offensive  p  ara- 
graph  of  Mr.  Mlcclche  out  of  context.  The 
Import  of  his  entire  article  was  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  wrong  in  vot- 
ing not  to  honor  excessive  demands  for  pro- 
duction of  old  records  of  the  former  Hsuse 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  for 
use  of  defendants  In  a  Federal  court  ac  ;lon. 
63  members  of  the  House  were  In  agreement 
with  Mr.  Mlcclche.  291  were  not. 

Jay  Epstein,  writing  In  the  New  Ycrker 
magazine  recently,  exposed  the  gullibility  of 
the  press  in  accepting  unproved  allegatjlons 
concerning  Black  Panther  killings.  He  ;per- 
formed  a  much  needed  service  In  reminding 
our  news  publishers  that  although  unprpved 
allegations,  however  wild,  are  proper  grist 
for  the  news  mill  there  Is  still  an  obllg«lon 
for  newsmen  to  verify  their  stories.  Mr.  |i41c- 
clche  of  your  newspaper  has  himself  pone 
precisely  what  he  accuses  my  commltt^  of 
doing  and  I  am  disappointed  that  Mr.,  Ep- 
stein's widely  publicized  lesson  in  elementary 
Journalism  has  been  so  little  regarded. 

RICKARD  H.  ICHORD, 

Chairnmn. 
Washiwctok,  D.C. 


LAOS:  A  LAKE  OF  BLOOD 


r  HON:  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  vJsS 

Monday.  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  l^gal 
resident  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Jamei  E. 
Malia.  is  the  director  of  the  International 
Voluntary  Services  program  in  La0s.  I 
ask  permission  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
alter  these  remarks  two  letters,  one 
addressed  to  me,  the  other  to  the  Ptesi- 
dent,  written  recently  by  Mr.  Mal|a.  I 
also  want  to  place  in  the  Recori^  an 
April  7,  1971,  New  York  Times  piece  by 
Fred  Branfman  entitled  "A  Lak^  of 
Blood."  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  be  feiur- 
prised  by  these  descriptions  of  the  <Jeci- 
mation  of  the  Lao  and  Meo  peoplie  in 
Laos.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  chaired 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Matssa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnxot).  has  made  our 
role  in  this  slaughter  "perfectly  cl^r." 
See  the  February  24,  1971.  Recori)  on 
page  3786  for  a  number  of  press  articles 
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detailing  the  human  costs  of  the  "un- 
known war"  in  Laos. 
As  Mr.  Malia  writes  the  President: 
We  recognize  that  ours  Is  not  the  only 
violence  against  these  people.  We  condemn 
also  the  destruction  and  kUUng  brought  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  their  presence  In  Laos,  nor  the  presence 
of  an  Indigenous  Communist  movement, 
Justifies  U.S.  military  activity  against  an 
entire  society. 

Few  of  those  who  live  in  the  geograph- 
ical area  of  Indochina  known  to  us  as 
Laos  have  any  understanding  of  Laos 
as  a  nation.  U.S.  involvement  in  that 
tragic  land  has,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aggressive  Vietnamese,  insured  that 
hundreds  of  thousands,  already  dead,  or 
dying  or  marked  for  death,  will  not  live 
to  be  Laotians.  To  talk  of  self- 
determination  in  such  circumstances  is 
hypocrisy.  U.S.  noninvolvement  will  not 
lead  to  either  a  bloodbath  or  most  likely, 
to  Vietnamese  withdrawal.  But  as  Mr. 
Malia  concludes  his  letter  to  me: 

The  peoples  of  these  countries,  who  must 
live  with  the  solutions  to  their  mutual  prob- 
lems, must  be  allowed  to  work  them  out 
amongst  themselves.  The  results  may  not  be 
acceptable  to  us,  but  they  will  undoubtedly 
In  some  way  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
must  live  with  them.  This  Is  what  Is  most 
Important. 

Our  intervention  in  Laos  has  made  the 
ultimate  reconciliation  more  difficult  and 
it  will  be  most  likely  less  advantageous 
to  the  peoples  of  Laos.  The  lesson  is  clear. 
In  areas  not  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, any  military  intervention  must  have 
the  sanction  of  the  world  community 
and  it  must  be  agreeable  to  those  peoples 
most  Intimately  involved  in  the  area. 
Any  other  policy  can  only  lead  to  other 
Laotian  tragedies. 

The  material  follows: 

Intebnattonal  Voluntart 

SxRvicES.  Inc.. 
APO  San  Francisco,  March  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Donald  Praser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  a  resident  of  Minnesota  and  am 
presently  the  Director  of  the  International 
Voluntary  Services  program  In  Laos.  I  have 
been  In  Laos  for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years  and  thus  feel  that  I  speak  with  some 
credibility  when  talking  about  Laos,  Its  peo- 
ple, and  what  the  American  military  pres- 
ence Is  doing  to  these  people  and  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  American 
military  presence  In  Laos  and  the  para-mlU- 
tary  activity  that  supports  It  is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  Laos  or  Its  people  and  that  It 
should  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

A  basic  reality  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  North 
Vlet-Nam.  They  are  a  strong,  competent,  ag- 
gressive people.  The  other  peoples  of  South- 
east Asia  must  In  some  way  come  to  terms 
with  them.  This  Is  not  a  new  phenomena  as 
for  the  past  five  hundred  years  peoples  in 
this  part  of  the  world  have  htwl  to  In  some 
way  reconcile  themselves  with  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  This  Is  stUl  the  case  today.  Continuing 
American  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
only  forestalls  this  reconciliation  and  at  a 
price  devastating  to  the  Indlgenoxis  people 
and  to  ourselves. 

In  Laoe.  a  land  of  diverse  ethnic  groups, 
cultures  and  traditions,  we  have  used  these 
divisions  m  our  cause  against  Communism 
and  North  Vlet-Nam.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  arms  and  dlrecta  an  army  of 
tribal  people,  moetly  Meo,  against  the  com- 
munist Insurgents  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese. With  money  we  have  exploited  their 
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traditional  desire  for  Independence  for  our 
objectives.  For  the  Meo  It  has  meant  the 
destruction  of  nearly  half  their  population 
and  the  establishment  of  a  nearly  Irrepara- 
ble breach  between  these  people  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Now  we  arm  boys  to  do 
most  of  the  fighting.  They  have  little  train- 
ing and  little  chance  against  the  well  trained 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietiuunese  troops. 
Why  do  we  continue  to  support  this  carnage? 
Isn't  it  time  that  someone  said  stop? 

In  the  whole  of  Laos  we  support  a  right 
wing  government  controlled  by  the  military. 
We  have  paid  off  the  generals  and  upper  class 
elite  to  keep  the  government  loyal  to  us  so 
as  to  be  a  vehicle  through  which  we  can 
carry  out  our  objectives  In  Laos.  We  support 
an  army  which  must  conscript  at  gun  point 
and  which  Is  slowly  ridding  the  country  side 
of  Its  yoimg  men.  To  what  end  Is  all  this? 

We  have  bombed  civilian  areas  In  a  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  the  human  basis  for 
society.  People,  homes,  and  communities 
were  destroyed.  Finally,  when  given  the 
chance,  the  people  left  their  homeland  to 
come  to  an  area  where  the  Americans  do  not 
bomb.  Is  this  in  the  beet  Interest  of  Laos' 
people? 

Laos  and  Its  people  are  slowly  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  continuing  American  military 
presence  that  uses  this  country  and  these 
people  In  our  fight  against  communism. 
President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  will 
only  continue  to  use  these  people  for  the 
protection  of  American  lives,  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  American  objectives.  Such  activity 
is  demeaning  to  a  country  which  espouses  to 
values  of  human  dignity  and  equality.  Thus 
I  would  urge  that  In  your  ce^aclty  as  a 
United  States  Representative  you  do  all  that 
is  possible  toward  bringing  about  a  swift 
and  total  withdrawal  of  all  American  mili- 
tary activity  in  Laoe  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  peoples  of  these  countries,  who  must 
live  with  the  solutions  to  their  mutual  prob- 
lems, must  be  allowed  to  work  them  out 
amongst  themselves.  The  results  may  not  be 
acceptable  to  us,  but  they  will  undoubtedly 
in  some  way  be  acceptable  to  those  who  m\ist 
live  with  them.  This  is  what  Is  most 
Impwrtant. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  In  the  future, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  E.  Malia, 
Director,  IVS.  Vietiane.  Laos. 

Vientiane.  Laos, 

March  15.  1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  We  are  deeply  distressed  by  your  de- 
cision to  encourage  aind  to  support  the  South 
Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos.  We  have  heard 
and  read  your  explanations  of  this  decision, 
in  terms  of  shortening  the  war  and  protecting 
American  lives.  But  we  know  that  the  mili- 
tary reality  will  be  fvirther  chaoe  and  further 
suffering  among  people  who  have  already 
suffered  much  because  of  American  military 
activity.  We  condemn  tbla  policy  which  uses 
the  Lao  people  as  pieces  in  a  grand  global 
design  which  they  neither  understand  nor 
care  about.  Though  there  would  still  be  fight- 
ing without  the  American  Involvement,  the 
intensity  of  the  present  destruction  takes 
place  for  reasons  which  have  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  local  political  alignments 
or  conditions.  We  condemn  also  the  eagemen 
to  protect  American  lives  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Asian  lives. 

We  are  not  military  experts  or  political 
analysts.  We  are  volunteers  concerned  for 
our  fellow  man,  working  to  help  them  in 
agriculture,  social  welfare,  community  devel- 
opment, and  education.  Collectively,  we  have 
lived  and  worked  among  the  Lao  people  for 
many  years,  speaking  their  language,  coming 
to  know  and  understand  many  of  their  con- 
cenu.  During  this  time,  we  have  also  oome 
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to  know  the  destruction  and  sorrow  brought 
to  them  by  the  United  States  military  action. 

The  extensive  bombing  of  civilian  areas  is 
particularly  vicious.  In  talking  with  refugees, 
we  have  heard  what  the  days  and  nights 
under  bombardment  are  like.  Refugees  tell 
of  being  forced  to  live  In  holes  and  caves,  of 
bavlng  to  farm  at  night,  of  the  systematic 
destruction  by  U.S.  war  planes  of  the  human 
basis  for  a  society.  These  people  were  not 
soldiers,  nor  were  there  soldiers  in  their  vil- 
lages. Yet  they  were  bombed;  their  homes 
were  destroyed  and  anti-personnel  bombs 
were  dropped  to  kill  and  malm  people  on 
contact.  Children  were  particularly  vulner- 
able. So  now  these  people  have  fied  their 
homeland  to  live  in  resettlement  villages  In 
areas  where  the  United  States  does  not  yet 
bomb. 

The  CIA  trains  and  supports  Its  own  clan- 
destine army  in  Laos.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  soldiers  in  this  "secret"  army  are  from 
the  Meo  and  other  tribal  g^roups.  The  U.S. 
has  exploited  their  traditional  toughness  and 
Independence  In  our  own  crusade  against 
Communism.  The  result  has  been  the  decima- 
tion and  dislocation  of  the  tribal  populace. 

The  Meo  have  lost  nearly  half  their  male 
population,  and  much  of  the  fighting  Is  now 
done  by  young  boys  with  little  training  of 
any  kind.  Much  of  their  traditional  culture 
has  been  destroyed  in  the  repeated  forced 
migration  into  Inhospitable  but  "safe"  areas. 
Our  use  of  these  people  has  also  opened  a 
nearly  Irreparable  breach  between  the  tribal 
people  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  need 
m  Laos,  as  official  American  statements  sup- 
posedly recognize,  is  for  reconciliation,  not 
greater  division,  greater  bitterness. 

Yet  now,  with  strong  backing  from  U.S. 
military  forces,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  in  southern  Laoe.  This  has  upset  a 
delicate  status  quo  and  expanded  the  fight- 
ing once  more  into  populated  areas  west  of 
the  invaded  territory,  as  well  as  aggravating 
already  serious  fighting  elsewhere  within 
Laos.  It  can  only  be  described  as  an  escala- 
tion of  this  war.  If  not  for  American  soldiers, 
then  certainly  for  the  Lao  people.  And  these 
people  are  also  worthy  of  our  concern,  and 
yours. 

We  condemn  the  United  States  military 
activity  in  Laos  and  ask  that  you  act  im- 
mediately to  end  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  lives  and  of  Lao  society.  We  recognize  that 
ours  is  not  the  only  violence  against  these 
people.  We  condemn  also  the  destruction 
and  killing  brought  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. But  we  do  not  believe  that  their  pres- 
ence in  Laoe,  nor  the  presence  of  an  In- 
digenous Communist  movement.  Justifies 
U.8.  military  activity  against  an  entire  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  In  the  interests  of  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  help.  Nor  is  it  in  the  long 
range  Interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
simply  cannot  base  our  policy  towards  Laoe, 
or  toward  Southeast  Asia,  or  toward  any  part 
of  the  underdeveloped  world,  on  our  own 
selfish  concerns  for  global  order.  There  must 
be  and  will  be  fundamental  change  In  these 
areas  of  the  world.  It  would  be  more  in  keep- 
ing wlUi  both  the  Ideals  and  the  Interests 
of  the  U.S.  to  help  make  these  changes. 
Instead,  United  States  policy  has  made  them 
more  and  more  difficult,  arming  one  group 
against  another,  reinforcing  the  economic 
and  political  imbalance  between  the  rural 
population  and  the  urban  elite,  and  polariz- 
ing political  forces  to  dlscovu-age  national 
and  regional  cooperation. 

Your  responsibility  extends  beyond  the 
creation  of  a  situation  In  which  no  more 
Americans  are  being  killed.  The  United 
£ttates  can  and  should  encourage  an  atmos- 
phere that  wotild  allow  the  dissident  factions 
fighting  in  Laos  and  the  rest  of  Indo  Chins 
to  work  out  their  own  solutions  to  local 
problems.  U.S.  policy  may  Influence  some  of 
the  decisions,  but  no  lasting  solution  will 
come  from  the  Imposition  of  a  rigid  frame- 
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work  determined  primarily  by  short  range 

Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 
T.  Hunter  Wilson,  James  E.  Malia.  Fred 
Cunningham  n,  Jane  Stone.  Steve 
Stone,  LeRoy  Battcher.  Joyce  Battcher, 
Linda  Dumbaugh,  Allen  Inversln,  Cor- 
nells M.  Keur,  Beth  E.  Hansen,  Fred  J. 
Evans,  John  C.  Eaechle,  Steven  A. 
Bunck,  Jennaln  D.  Porter,  Richard  H. 
Burkhart,  Henry  F.  Thome,  AUan  W. 
Best,  Valdemar  Petersen,  James  R. 
Bowman,  Elizabeth  J.  Wlggans. 

A  Lake  of  Blood 
(By  Fred  Branfman) 

(Note. — Fred  Branfman,  an  American  free- 
lance writer  fluent  in  Laotian,  was  an  educa- 
tional adviser  of  Intemtlonal  Volunteer 
Services.) 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Laos,  where 
I  spent  the  last  four  years.  During  the  last 
year  we  interviewed  over  1,000  refugees  from 
northeastern  Laos  ana  the  four  provinces  in 
southern  Laos  through  which  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  runs.  They  had  left  these  Pathet 
Lao-controlled  areas,  which  are  today  in- 
habited by  an  American-estimated  half- 
mlllion  civilians. 

Each,  without  exception,  said  that  his  vil- 
lage had  been  totally  leveled  by  bombing. 
Each,  without  exception,  said  that  he  had 
spent  months  or  even  years  on  end  hiding 
in  holes  or  trenches  dug  into  foothills. 

The  refugees  say  that  the  bombing  began 
m  1964.  One  twenty-year-old  boy  from 
Khangkhal,  In  northeastern  Laos,  describes 
it:  "The  bombing  began  first  on  the  Plalne 
des  Jarres,  then  at  Khangkhal.  Everyone 
seemed  afraid  because  we  had  never  seen 
anything  like  this,  and  we  didn't  even  know 
where  the  planes  came  from  But  we  knew 
they  were  Jets  because  the  noise  was  like 
one  made  by  the  thunder." 

When  asked  why  they  did  not  keep  on 
the  move,  one  mother  of  three  explained, 
"How  could  we?  We  had  to  try  and  grow 
enough  rice  to  survive.  The  chUdren  and 
grandparents  could  not  live  a  life  of  constant 
movement.  And  we  had  to  try  and  care  for 
our  buffalo  and  cows,  our  belongings." 

It  Is  of  1969,  however,  when  American  Jets 
bombing  North  Vietnam  were  diverted  Into 
Laos,  that  the  refugees  speak  most.  When 
asked  how  often  the  planes  came,  they  uni- 
formly report  that  they  "cannot  count."  As 
an  old  leathery-faced  man  put  It.  "The 
planes  came  like  the  birds,  and  the  bombs 
fell  like  the  rain." 

One  37-year-old  rice  farmer  said:  "In  the 
region  of  Xlengkhouang  there  came  to  be  a 
lake  of  blood  and  destruction,  most  pitful  for 
friends  and  children  and  old  people.  Before, 
my  life  was  moet  enjoyable  and  we  worked  In 
our  rlcefields  and  gardens.  Our  progress  was 
great.  But  then  came  changes  in  the  manner 
of  the  war.  which  caused  us  to  lose  our  land, 
our  upland  and  paddy  rlcefields.  our  cows  and 
our  buffaloes.  For  there  were  airplanes  and 
the  sounds  of  bombs  throughout  the  sky  and 
hills.  All  we  had  were  the  holes." 

But  though  the  people  spent  most  of  their 
time  hiding  in  caves  and  tunnels,  they  were 
forced  to  go  out  at  least  once  a  day.  They 
had  to  try  and  grow  enough  rice  or  manioc 
to  survive;  to  pound  rice,  relieve  themselves 
or  beg  food  from  better-off  neighbors;  to 
graze  and  water  livestock,  for  wh(»n  they 
felt  a  strong  bond  of  affection.  As  one  old 
man  put  It,  "My  buffaloes  were  a  source  of 
100,000  loves  and  100,000  worries  for  me." 
When  they  did,  there  was  a  good  chance 
they  would  be  riddled  by  antl-pcrsonnel 
bombs,  shredded  by  fragmeiktatlon  bombs, 
burned  by  napalm  or  buried  alive  by  600- 
pounds  l>ombs. 

A  35-year-old  r"*"  who,  sitting  baretorsoed 
in  a  small  hut  one  day.  explained:  "Me  Ou 
was  my  mother-in-law.  She  was  59  when  she 
died  on  February  20.  1968.  The  Jets  had  come 
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over  about  10  A.M.  and  she  was  hiding  In 
our  trench  with  the  rest  of  my  family.  It 
was  cold  and  she  was  an  old  lady.  She  decided 
to  leave  the  trench  about  3  P.M.  to  get 
some  clothing  for  the  children  and  herself. 
She  went  Into  our  house  about  twenty  yards 
away.  Suddenly  the  Jets  came  again  and 
bombed  our  village.  She  didn't  have  time  to 
gert  out  of  the  house.  She  was  burned  alive." 

The  Plalne  des  Jarres  Is  today  a  deserted 
wasteland. 

One  35-year-old  woman  from  the  Plalne  dea 
Jarres  has  written:  "Every  day  and  every 
night  the  planes  came  to  drop  bombs  on 
us.  We  lived  in  holes  in  order  to  protect 
our  lives.  There  were  bombs  of  many 
kinds  ...  I  saw  my  cousin  die  in  the  field 
of  death.  My  heart  was  most  disturbed,  and 
my  voice  called  out  loudly  as  I  ran  to  the 
houses.  Thusly,  I  saw  the  life  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  dead  people  on  account  of  the 
war  with  many  airplanes  In  the  region  of 
Xlengkhouang.  UntU  there  were  no  houses 
at  all.  And  the  cows  and  buffalo  were  dead. 
Until  it  was  leveled  and  you  could  see  only 
the  red,  red  ground.  I  think  of  this  time  and 
still  I  am  afraid." 

la  spite  of  all  they  have  been  through, 
the  people  we  have  talked  to  are  relatively 
fortunate.  They  are  out  from  under.  Today 
millions  of  civilians  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
remain  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  guerrillas 
of  Indochina  have  long  since  learned  to  keep 
on  the  move  constantly  through  the  forest 
in  small  groups,  mostly  at  night;  that  our 
infra-red  scenes  cannot  locate  them,  and  our 
Jets  bombing  at  600  miles  an  hour  cannot  hit 
them;  that  even  the  United  States  Air  Force 
does  not  polntlessly  drop  ordnance  in  the 
forest;  and  that  as  more  airplanes  are  made 
available,  the  purpose  of  the  bombing  be- 
comes, in  the  words  of  Robert  Shaplen,  writ- 
ing in  Foreign  Affairs  of  AprU  1970,  "to 
destroy  the  social  and  economic  fabric  In 
enemy  areas." 

We  are  carrylrxg  out  "tactical  air  support" 
for  troops  in  combat,  and  "air  interdiction" 
against  trucks,  to  be  sure.  But  we  are  at 
the  same  time  practicing  the  moet  protracted 
bombing  of  civilian  targets  in  history. 


VA  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A1TVB8 
Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Volimtary 
Service,  which  coordinates  volunteer  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation's  VA  hospitals.  Vol- 
imteers  in  these  hospitals  perform  an  in- 
valuable service  by  providing  extra  care 
and  assistance  to  patients  which  doctors 
and  nurses  do  not  have  the  time  to  give. 
The  challenge  of  the  1970's  will  be 
caring  for  the  nearly  300.000  men  who 
have  been  wounded  in  Vietnam.  As  de- 
mands on  the  professional  nursing  and 
medical  staff  increase,  the  role  of  volun- 
teers and  the  need  for  their  jjersonal 
care  and  attention  to  veterans  becomes 
more  and  more  significant. 

Last  year,  volunteers  at  the  Fort  How- 
ard Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
contributed  more  than  27,800  man-hours 
of  service,  imder  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Saul  Fortunoff,  director  of  the  hospital. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men, 
women,  and  organizations  who  donated 
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their    time    and    service    to    the    Port 
Howard  VA  Hospital  by  including  th;lr 
names  In  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 
Thousand  Houbs  op  Service  and  Havb  Seb'  ed 

AT  Least  One  Hondrkd  Hours  During  the 

Past  Year. 

Tereaa  Kupfer,  19.234  hours.  American 
Legion  Auxiliary. 

Jane  Connor.  18.100  hours.  Veterans  of  F)r- 
elgn  Wars  Aux. 

Minnie  McDonnell.  7.849  hours,  American 
Legion  Auxiliary. 

Minnie  Henry.  6.936  hours.  Service  S  lar 
Legion. 

Helen  Johnson.  5.929  hours.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Aux. 

Edward  Cross,  4.417  hours.  Veterans  of  P3r- 
elgn  Wars. 

Grace  Delly.  3,769  hours.  American  I«d 
Cross. 

MadeUne  Offley,  3.372  hours,  American  Bed 

Robwta  Weber.  3.274  hours.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Aux. 

Richard  Blnlck.  2.847  hours.  Disab  ed 
American  Veterans. 

Lillian  Yaniger.  2.680  hours.  Jewish  ^ar 
Veterans  Auxiliary.  J 

R«iia  Sklles.  2,039  hours,  American  Bed 
Cross. 

Mary  Govonl,  1,988  hours,  American  Hed 
Cross.  I 

Joseph  Manko,  1.920  hours.  Catholic  War 
Veterans.  J 

Lillian  Morrison.  1,612  hours,  Veterana  of 
Foreign  Wars  Aux.  j 

lifarion  Salter.  1.664  hours,  American  Bed 
Cross.  I 

Bernard  Morenz,  1,560  hours.  Veterans]  of 
World  War  I. 

Pauline  Tarlton,  1,420  hours,  American 
Legion  Aiixiliary. 

Jane  Beesent,  1353  hours.  Veterans  of  5pr- 
elgn  Wars  Aux. 

Melvin  Piker,  1,346  hours.  Disabled  Anwfl- 
can  Veterans. 

Pearle  Garrison.  1.286  hours,  American  I^d 
Cross. 

Margaret  Livingstone,  1,225  hours,  Am<ri- 
c»n  Red  Cross. 

Alice  Levoff,  1,154  hours,  St.  Thoi^as 
Ctkurch. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  RECCXSNTTION  TO  OBOANIZATK^NS 

American  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

American   Legion:    Department   of   M^7 
land.    Montfaucon   Post    #4;    Waverly   Past 
#164:    Parkvllle    Post    #183;    Sons    of    ihe 
Legion — Squadron  #183. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary:  Department 
of  Maryland.  Dundalk  Unit  #38;  Parkvjlle 
Unit  #183;  Rosedale  Unit  #180. 

Boumi  Temple.  Legion  of  Honor. 

Catholic  War  Veterans — Mt.  Carmel  P^JSt 
#706. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary:  Depart 
ment  of  Maryland,  Mt.  Carmel  Unit  #70fi . 

Disabled  American  Veterans — Chapter  #jai 

Dundalk  Eagle. 

Dundalk  Times. 

First  Baptist  Church  of  Dundalk. 

Jewish  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
Baltimore. 

Jewish  War  Veterans — Department  of 
Maryland. 

Jewish   War   Veterams   Auxiliary — ^Depa^ 
ment  of  Maryland. 

KenwcK>d  Television  Service. 

Knights  of  Columbus — Santa  Maria  Co^n 
cU  1733. 

Military  Order  of  the  Cootie — Pup  Tent  |t4 

100    HOTTXS 

Zorha  Alam.  American  Red  Cross. 

Gladys  Ruffln.  The  American  Red  Croes. 

Kathy  Mlnarovlc.  The  Catholic  H|gh 
School. 

Charmle  Stalllngs,  First  Baptist  Churcb|  of 
Dundalk. 
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Mable  Huffman,  Inverness  Presbyterian 
Chxirch. 

Edward  Szetela.  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Gloria  Brown,  Nonaffiliated. 

George  Cunningham,  Nonaffiliated. 

Anne  Cox.  Nonaffiliated. 

Mary  ElUnger.  Nonaffiliated. 

Anne  Ooetz.  Nonaffiliated. 

Carolyn  Peeples.  Nonaffiliated. 

Roberta  Poland.  Nonaffiliated. 

Lydla  Rothwell.  Nonaffiliated. 

Lois  Rhlnd.  Nonafflatated. 

Betty  Stenger.  Nonaffiliated. 

Diane  Beachy,  Sparrows  Point  High  School. 

Sheila  Bloss,  Sparrows  Point  High  School. 

Theresa  Gasker.  Sparrows  Point  High 
School. 

Mary  Ray.  Sparrows  Point  High  School. 

Ethel  Krallck.  29th  Division  Association 
Auxiliary. 

Paul  Crutchley.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SOO    HOURS 

Mary  Ambrosettl,  •(300  hours),  American 
Legion  Auxiliary. 

Mary  Carroll.  St.  Thomas  Church. 

Mildred  Bryant.  •(300  hours),  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary. 

1,000    HOURS 

Margaret  Livingstone,  American  Red  Cross. 
Richard    Hartman.    Sparrows    Point    High 
Schcx)l. 

Jane   Bessent,   Veterans   of  Foreign   Wars 

Auxiliary. 

1,750    HOURS 

Joseph  Manko.  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

2.S00    HOURS 

Richard  Blnlck,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Edward  Cross,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Lillian     Yaniger,     Jewish     War     Veterans 

Auxiliary. 

100  HOURS 

Rita  Clark,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Aux- 
iliary. 

Sophia  Kowlaczyk,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Auxiliary. 

Louise  Kraemer.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Auxiliary. 

Lorena  Nolan,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Auxiliary. 

Dorthey  Thompson.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Auxiliary. 

Joyce  Wolfkill.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Auxiliary. 

Rose  Wratchford.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Auxiliary. 

Thelma  Zepp,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Auxiliary. 

300    HOURS 

Thomas  Tarlton.  American  Legion. 

Rose  D'Amarlo.  American  Red  Cross. 

Doris  Hyer.  Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxil- 
iary. 

Alice  Ann  Abott  •  (100  hours) .  Lodge  Forest 
Methodist  Church. 

Thomas  Abrahms.  Non-Affiliated. 

Leona  Storey  •(lOO  Hours),  Non-Afflllated. 

Deborah  Clark  •(lOO  Hovirs),  Sparrows 
Point  High  School. 

James  Fay,  Sparrows  Point  High  Schcwl. 

Harry  Klump  •  (100  Hours) ,  Sparrows  Point 
High  School.  - — 

Earl  Besse9tr-^(100  Hours),  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars, 

James  Flyrin.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

John  WllUHger,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  BECOCNITION  TO  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mothers  of  Men  In  Service. 
Musicians  Union  of  Baltimore  City. 
National  Catholic  Community  Service. 
Navy  Mothers  Club — #733. 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star :  Grand  Chapter: 
Chapter  #99;  Chapter  #100. 
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Pride  in  Retirement. 

Salvation  Army. 

Supreme    Cootlette   Club — Annie   Oakleys 

#641. 

The  Smith  Family. 

Trl  State  Elks  Association. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  Department  of 
Maryland;  Wells  McComas  Post  #2678;  Dun- 
dalk  Post  #6694;  Gray  Manor  Post  #9743. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary:  De- 
partment of  Maryland;  Dundalk  Unit  #6694; 
Gray  Manor  #9743;  Wells  McComas  32678; 
VloletvlUe  #476;  Middle  River  #8849. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I.  Department  of 
Maryland. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  Auxiliary,  De- 
partment of  Maryland. 

Women's  Garden  Club  of  Dundalk. 

VAVS    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

American  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

American  Legion. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

American  Red  Cross. 

Bouml  Temple.  Legion  of  Honor. 

Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary. 

Department  of  Maryland,  29th  Division 
Assoc. 

Department  of  Maryland,  29th  Division 
Assoc.  Aux. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  Auxiliary. 

Elks  National  Service  Commission. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Jewish  Armed  Service  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Auxiliary. 

LeGrande  Volture  De  Maryland. 

Military  Order  of  the  Cootie. 

Military  Order  of  the  Cootie  Auxiliary. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
Auxiliary. 

Moms  of  America. 

National  Catholic  Community  Service. 

National  Service  Star  Legion. 

Navy  Mothers  Clubs  of  America. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Salvation  Army. 

Supreme  Cootlette  Club  of  the  United 
States. 

Veterans  Corps.  Fifth  Regiment  Infantry. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  Auxiliary. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  ENHANCING  THE 
PLAYWRIGHTS  CONDITION:  TRY- 
OUT  PRODUCTIONS  FOR  ALL 
SCRIPTS  UNDER  GUILD  AUSPICES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 


OF    NEW    YORK 


•Other      certificates,      of      lesser     hours, 
achieved  during  this  past  reporting  period. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
number  of  creative  persons — playwrights, 
composers,  painters,  and  so  forth — reside 
and  work  in  my  district.  One  of  the  most 
talented  of  these  individuals,  Dr.  Arthur 
Jasspe,  has  written  a  proposal  that  would 
enhance  the  playwright  professionally 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Dramatists 
Guild,  an  Association  of  Creative  Artists. 
This  innovative  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion proposal  merits  the  attention  of  both 
the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Jasspe's  statement  follows: 
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A    PROPOSAL    FOR    Enchanting    thb    Play- 
wright   CoNorrioN:    Tryout    Productions 
FOR  ALL  Scripts  Under  Auspic^es 
As  I  was  saying   (Dramatists  Guild  Quar- 
terly, Pall  1969).  the  purpose  of  the  Drama- 
tists Guild   is   to   enhance   the   playwright 
professionally,   artistically,   financially. 

The  art  of  the  dramatist  must  be  pre- 
sented as  other  arts  are  not.  In  painting, 
music,  a  wrong  note  or  a  wrong  chord  is 
a  wrong  line  or  color  is  overlooked.  In 
music,  a  wrong  note  or  a  wrong  chord  Is 
passed  by.  In  poetry.  In  fiction  or  non- 
flctlon.  a  grammatical  mistake  or  a  typo- 
graphical error  can  be  disregarded.  But  In 
dramatic  art.  a  wrong  light,  a  wrong  line. 
a  mlscuse  of  any  sort  destroys  the  evocative, 
emotional  effects  of  the  play  and  the  mcxxl 
of  the  play  Immediately. 

The  playwright  cannot  be  his  own  ob- 
served in  the  sense  that  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  novelist,  the  poet,  the  com- 
poser can.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor  needs 
only  to  step  away  from  his  work  to  become 
his  own  observer.  The  novelist  or  the  pjoet 
needs  only  to  read  his  own  works,  the  com- 
poser to  play  over  his  composition  on  the 
piano.  If  the  musical  work  be  a  symphony, 
the  interpretive  artists  need  only  to  read 
their  assigned  parts  to  present  a  proper  Inte- 
grated performance  (witness  all  the  "con- 
ductories"  orchestras  that  have  appeared). 
Dramatic  art.  however,  requires  Interpre- 
tive artists  who  must  memorize  their  as- 
signed parts  to  bring  forth  the  environment, 
ecology,  emotions  and  Interpersonal  rela- 
tions conceived  by  the  dramatist  In  the 
making  of  his  or  her  play.  To  the  actors 
must  be  added  the  artists  in  scene  design, 
lighting,  and  costume,  technical  personnel 
of  the  stage — carpenters,  electricians,  prop- 
erty men — stage  managers  who  coordinate 
stage  effects,  and  front- of -house  personnel 
who  care  for  the  audience.  The  stage  director 
must  function  like  the  orchestra  conductor, 
bringing  the  creative  vision  of  the  drama- 
tist In  all  Its  fullness  and  richness  to  the 
audience.  Only  when  all  this  has  been  done 
can  the  dramatist  become  his  own  observer. 
When  the  dramatist  has  thus  become  his 
own  observer,  then  the  play  can  be  rewritten 
for  professional  production,  first  class.  Wit- 
ness all  the  previews,  all  the  out-of-town 
tryouts  at  which  plays  have  been  whipped 
(sic)  Into  shape.  I.e..  rewritten,  finished  and 
polished  for  first  class  professional  pro- 
duction. 

Therefore  a  training  program  should  be 
organized  and  centered  around  and  about 
the  professional  society  of  the  creative  artist 
In  drama,  the  Dramatists  Guild.  For  with- 
out the  dramatist  there  would  be  no  plays, 
no  theater  and  no  employment  for  theater 
personnel. 

The  training  curriculum  for  this  program 
to  enhance  the  playwright  professionally  and 
artistically  should  provide  for  five  weeks  of 
rehearsal  and  one  week  of  performance  for 
all  scripts,  with  no  admission  charges  and 
no  tuition  or  fee  charges.  The  more  stages 
and  rehearsal  halls  we  have,  the  more  plays 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  and  present.  The 
only  criterion  In  the  choice  of  playwrights  Is 
membership  in  the  Dramatists  Guild.  Guild 
membership  indicates  the  flair,  the  ability, 
the  talent  and  the  desire  to  do  professional 
work  In  dramatic  art.  And  only  personal  tal- 
ent, properly  trained,  encouraged  and  en- 
hanced, will  show  how  good  a  professional 
dramatist  this  particular  member  of  the 
Ouild  will  become. 

We  must  be  entirely  objective,  wo  cannot 
be  selective.  In  the  choice  of  plays  and  play- 
wrights. Selectivity  will  destroy  the  purpose 
of  this  program  which  Is  designed,  after  all, 
for  the  entire  membership  of  the  Dramatists 
Oulld.  Chronological  age  ("for  young  play- 
wrights"), putative  ability  ("from  an  au- 
thor of  your  talent  or  anyone  you  recom- 
mend") and  other  such  selective  factors  are 
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discriminatory  against  the  membership  en- 
tity of  the  Guild. 

University  affiliations  would  not  benefit  us. 
Universities  are  concerned  with  matriculat- 
ing students  and  granting  degrees.  Univer- 
sity affiliation  would  drag  us  Into  student, 
faculty  and  university  policies  and  politics. 

We  must  do  It  all  ourselves!  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  have  the  proper  kind  and  type 
of  program  for  the  membership  of  the  Guild. 
And  we  must  gather  uound  us  the  other 
professional  societies  and  unions  in  the 
theater:  Actors  Equity,  Society  of  Stage  Di- 
rectors and  Choreographers,  Lambs  Club, 
United  Scenic  Artists.  Local  1,  Local  802.  the 
costumers,  the  house  personnel,  the  League 
of  New  York  Theaters  and  all  the  others  con- 
cerned. If  we  have  to  Join  the  Lambs  Club  to 
use  their  stage,  let  us  Join  In  a  group  as  la 
group  insurance.  The  more  playwrights  that 
can  participate  In  this  program,  the  more 
professional  plays  there  will  be.  The  more 
plays,  the  more  theaters  will  be  open  (the 
LougEtcre  and  Rltz  are  vacant  now,  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Henry  Miller  are  movie  houses — 
aU  of  these  and  more  should  be  presenting 
live  professional  plays  by  members  of  the 
Dramatists  Guild) . 

The  president  of  the  Dramatists  Guild 
should  call  together  the  president  of  all  the 
other  organizations  In  the  theater  to  get  this 
program  started — a  Council  for  Action,  so  to 
speak;  they  are  all  Involved  here  and  are  all 
more  or  less  dep»endent  on  the  playwright 
and  the  development  and  enhancement  of 
the  art  of  the  dramatist. 

Here  Is  the  method  we  should  use :  a  play — 
gcxxi,  bad,  or  Indifferent — comes  Into  the 
Dramatists  Guild  office.  The  author's  paid-up 
membership  is  checked  and  verified.  The 
scripts  are  numbered  consecutively  as  they 
arrive  In  the  Guild  office.  Indexed  and  cross- 
indexed  as  to  number,  author  and  title,  and 
filed  seriatim.  Enter  the  director,  who  Is  given 
the  play  per  its  numeration.  And  this  is  the 
play — good.  bad.  or  Indifferent — ^he  must 
stage.  The  director  Is  Informed  of  the  Dra- 
matists Guild  rules  and  regulations:  no 
changes  In  the  play  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  author,  and  so  forth.  The  call  then 
goes  through  to  Equity  regarding  the  req- 
uisite number  of  actors,  viz:  "Mr.  Charles 
Gordone  has  written  a  play.  Please  send  fif- 
teen actors  to  play  it"  (No  Place  To  Be  Some- 
body), or  "Mr.  Nell  Simon  has  written  a  play. 
Please  send  four  actors  to  play  It"  (La$t  of 
the  Red  Hot  Lovers),  or  "Mr.  Unknown  Au- 
thor has  written  a  play.  Please  send  thirty 
actors  to  play  It."  and  so  forth. 

Musicals  may  require  special  handling,  as 
may  scenery — plastic  or  fixed.  But  proper- 
ties and  lighting — emotional,  evocative  light- 
ing— we  must  have  to  bring  out  the  values  of 
the  play.  Mere  Illumination  wlU  not  do;  It 
is  most  disturbing  to  the  audience  for  It 
wrecks  and  destroys  the  mood.  No  more  the 
open-air.  daylight.  Globe  Theater — the  bright 
sunlight — the  noon  gun — and  the  costumed 
player  entering  with  flaming  torch:  "Now  Is 
the  very  witching  hour  of  midnight."  Theater 
conventions  have  changed  to  evocative,  emo- 
tional, mood  lighting. 

The  results  of  this  Guild  training  pro- 
gram— to  parallel  the  statement  of  Eplc- 
tetus  given  by  Elmer  Rice,  former  president 
and  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Dra- 
matist Guild — are: 

I.  The  Dramatist  will  write,  admirably,  the 
play  conceived  by  him. 

II.  The  Actor  will  play,  admirably,  the  role 
assigned  to  him. 

ni.  The  Director  will  stage,  admirably,  the 
play  given  to  him. 

rv.  The  other  persons  working  In  the 
theater  vrtll  complete,  admirably,  the  tasks 
devolved  upon  them. 

And  then,  in  consequence  and  in  de- 
nouement, the  dramatist,  will,  admirably,  be 
enhanced  flnanclally. 
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CHERYL  ELLER  ON  SHEPARD 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNKCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent confirmation  of  astronaut  Alan  B. 
Shepard's  nomination  to  admiral  serves 
as  only  a  token  of  appreciation  from  a 
grateful  Nation.  Admiral  Shepard  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  all  of  us.  His 
career  has  spanned  the  duration  of  our 
successful  space  program,  and  his  ac- 
complishments symbolize  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  entire  efforts  in  this 
field. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Miss  Cheryl 
Eller  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  has  had  the 
good  fortune  of  talking  with  Admiral 
Shepard  personally  in  her  capacity  as  a 
free  lance  wTiter  on  space-related  mat- 
ters. I  would  like  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  to  include  several  excellent  arti- 
cles Miss  Eller  has  written  on  Astronaut 
Shepard. 

The  articles  follows: 

Tribute  to  Astronaut  Sheparo 
(By  Cheryl  Eller) 

Astronaut  Alan  B.  Shep&rd,  Jr..  47.  Ameri- 
ca's first  man  in  space  and  Commander  of 
Apollo  14  shies  away  from  saying  he  plans  to 
retire  or  enter  politics.  He  does  not  shy  away 
from  discussing  future  space  flights. 

The  Navy  Captain,  an  Admiral-to-be  pend- 
ing Senate  confirmation,  was  in  Hamden 
Thursday  to  dedicate  an  elementray  school 
and  in  New  Haven  for  a  testimonial  dinner 
of  the  New  Haven  Advertising  Club. 

During  a  news  conference  staged  by  Inter- 
mediate grade  students  at  Hamden's  ultra- 
modern Ridge  HIU  School.  Shepard  said  that 
given  the  chance  of  another  space  mission, 
"I  would   go — very  quickly!" 

Extrapolating  for  adults  during  bis  tour 
of  the  school,  Shepard  said.  "In  another 
generation  we'll  see  manned  filghts  through- 
out the  solar  system." 

He  went  on  to  aay,  "We'll  see  women  In 
space  also  before  too  long — certainly  by  the 
time  these  kids  have  grown  up." 

At  a  news  conference  in  New  Haven's  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  Thursday.  Shepard  said  the  next 
three  lunar  landings  will  be  followed  by  the 
Skylab  series  starting  In  1973.  He  said  these 
earth  orbiting  stations  will  give  scientists 
a  chance  to  study  man's  physiological  re- 
action to  long  duration  filghts. 

He  noted  that  Skylab  will  provide  astro- 
nomers with  spacebound  solar  observatories 
and  aid  ecologists  In  mapping  the  earth's 
surface  for  those  areas  most  tillable  and 
abundant  with  food. 

Shepard  said.  "Terminating  the  moon  pro- 
gram after  three  more  filghts  Is  a  good  Idea. 
I  think  we  should  probably  not  revisit  the 
moon  for  another  25  years  because  after 
Apollo  scientists  will  have  enough  to  keep 
them  busy  for  a  long  time." 

He  expressed  concern  about  this  nation's 
space  shuttle  program,  however:  "I  think 
we  could  put  more  money  Into  that." 

Shepard  contended  that  space  money  can 
best  benefit  the  country  by  being  spent  for 
space.  Noting  the  disparity  between  jwverty 
and  space  expenditures,  Shepard  said  the 
1972  budget  for  health,  education,  welfare 
and  social  oriented  programs  calls  for  $96 
billion  as  opposed  to  $3.2  billion  for  space — 
a  ratio  of  30  to  one. 

In  terms  of  the  public's  overall  attitude 
towards  space  exploration  Shepexd  said.  "I 
would  much  rather  have  the  public  consider 
as  I  do  that  space  is  here  to  stay." 
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PKAirmx  Story 


(By  Cheryl  Elier) 
If   there's   anything   I   enjoy    more   thkn 
watching  a  space  flight,  It  has  to  be  watch' 
Ing  a  spaceman — e^eclally  If  his  name  hap- 
pens to  be  Captain  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr. 

fiOBt  of  my  friends  know  me  and  my  ecc^ 
trlcltles  quite  well  by  now.  Lino  Enteado'of 
13    Orchard   St.,    a   free-lance   phortograpljer 
friend  of  mine,  has  been  especially  Indulgent 
of  my  more  way-out  projects.  i 

Uno  and  I  have  each  requested  InvitAttmis 
from  NASA  to  attend  the  launch  of  Apollo 
15  scheduled  for  July  26th  so  agreeing  tolgo 
to  Hamden  and  New  Haven  with  me  Thurs- 
day (4-29-71)  to  cover  Captain  Shepartt's 
visit  was  a  relatively  small  matter.  In  ter^is 
of  travelling  time,  that  Is.  I 

The  experience  of  actually  meeting  and 
talking  to  America's  first  man  In  space  proved 
to  be  a  heady  and  intoxicating  experience 
neither  of  us  will  ever  forget.  He  Is  every  pit 
the  hero  he  has  been  made  out  to  be.  Ho(w- 
ever,  you  rate  the  men — by  achievements, 
personality,  looks  or  popularity — he  conies 
out  on  top  com.plete  with  the  famous  gtln 
that  brought  him  adoration  10  years  ago. 

Everywhere  Captain  Shepard  went,  ea^er 
admirers  surged  to  greet  him  as  Lino  an<l  I 
kept  pace  with  hJs  entourage  of  hosts  i»nd 
preas.  \ 

First  stop  for  Captain  Shepard  was  Hatn- 
den's  ultra-modera  Ridge  Hill  Schocri  whiere 
the  kindergarten  set  and  pre-teeners  alike 
beamed  at  him.  I 

The  children  showed  their  Just  pride,  b«th 
In  the  astronaut  and  thedr  new  school  which 
bears  study  centers  named  Vanguard,  Oemlnl, 
Mercury,  Apollo,  Friendship  I  <uul  Frtend- 
shlp  n.  I 

Captain  Shepard  visited  with  the  chlld^n, 
toured  their  school  and  answered  their  qiies- 
tlon3  at  a  preas  conference  complete  v<lth 
^osed  circuit  TV.  Then  he  lunched  ^th 
Hamden's  proud  educators  and  press  alike 
before  launching  into  the  afternoon's  dadl- 
oatlon  ceremonies.  I 

Next  stop  for  the  CapUln  w«s  New  Hav4n'8 
Park  Plaza  Hotel  where  a  preas  confereice. 
cocktail  party  and  testimonial  dinner  |iad 
been  planned  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  llew 
Haven  County.  I 

Captain  Shepard's  visit  to  New  Baven  V" 
sponsored  by  the  Club  as  a  means  of  pajtng 
homage  to  Howard  W.  Maschmeler,  genfral 
manager  of  WNHC  TV,  the  man  they  ^re 
to  honor  with  their  coveted  Oold  M4dal 
Award  for  outstanding  civic  and  himian^ta- 
rian  service. 

If  Maschmeler  was  honored,  his  guests  ^ere 
overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  a  tall  un- 
assuming' astronaut  who  can  now  claim  b^ng 
nominated  an  admiral  as  well  as  being  liie 
first  American  In  spiace.  and  as  Commfnd 
Pilot  of  Apollo  14,  the  first  man  to  play  fcolf 
on  the  moon.  J 

At  the  cocktail  party  grandmothers  pressed 
for  autographs  and  children  beamed  whan  a 
smiling  and  Jovial  Alan  Shepard  ano>wed  him- 
self to  be  photographed  with  them.  ' 

At  the  testimonial  dinner,  Csip^aln  Shejiard 
showed  a  film  featuring  highlights  of  his 
Apollo  14  mlselon.  He  did  not  let  the  occa^on 
pass  without  mentioning  that  his  lunar  ilz- 
Iron  shot  was  meant  to  Impress  Vice  Pi^- 
dent  Splro  Agnew  with  his  golf  skill 
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self-determination  for  all  peoples  in  free 
world  countries  continue  to  attack 
Rhodesia. 

Strangely  among  the  collaborators  of 
the  left  in  this  psychological  wordfare 
to  overthrow  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia  is  her  former  colonial 
master,  Great  Britain. 

Yet,  as  the  British  leaders  use  Rho- 
desia as  their  whipping  boy  to  cleanse 
their  guilt  of  colonialism,  silence  prevails 
as  to  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong.  More  than  3  million  native-born 
Chinese,  as  compared  to  less  than  20,000 
British,  live  in  Hong  Kong.  Yet,  there 
has  never  been  any  question  of  adult 
suffrage  nor  have  the  British  offered 
self-determination  to  these  Hong  Kong 
Chinese.  And  the  British  have  not  even 
placed  this  deprivation  of  human  rights 
on  the  U  JJ.  agenda. 

Informed  Americans,  who  understand 
that  phrases  such  as  "racist"  are  but 
Communist-coined  trigger  words,  ques- 
tion why  the  British  feel  that  it  is  morally 
right  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  all 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  but  morally  wrong 
for  Rhodesia  to  operate  a  qualified 
franchise. 

And  why  is  it  that  the  hberal  left  do 
not  expose  this  fiagrant  abuse  of  the 
right  of  self-determination?  It  could 
just  be  that  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese,  in- 
cluding many  who  have  voted  by  foot  by 
fleeing  Red  China,  are  anti-Communist. 
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BRITISH   DENIAL  OP   SELP-DET|3l- 
MINATION  IN  THE  ORIENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSlVNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ralclal 
elimination  crowd  who  profess  a  goal  of 


those  engaging  In  the  prolonged  use  of  mari- 
juana. 

His  original  belief  marijuana  Is  not  harm- 
ful was  based  on  his  examination  of  only  a 
small  number  of  students  using  the  drug. 
But  over  the  last  five  years  he  has  treated 
500  students.  He  has  seen  in  those  using 
marijuana  dally  for  a  long  period,  six  months 
to  a  year,  symptoms  "similar  to  those  seen  in 
organic  brain  diseases — Islands  of  lucidity 
intermixed  with  areas  of  loss  of  function." 

In  findings  published  In  a  legal  Journal, 
Powelson  also  described  the  long-range  ef- 
fects of  marijuana  as  a  "disorder  of  think- 
ing characterized  by  a  general  lack  of  coher- 
ence and  an  exacerbation  of  pathological 
thinking  processes  .  .  ." 

Powelaon  has  taken  a  close  look  at  students 
who  dropped  out  of  school,  turned  to  mari- 
juana and  then  later  tried  to  resume  their 
campus  roles. 

"Such  peeople  also  se«m  to  be  aware  that 
they've  lost  their  wUl  som^lace,"  said  Pow- 
elson. "To  do  something — ^to  do  anything — 
requires  a  gigantic  effort.  In  short,  they  have 
become  will-less — anomlc." 

It  is  Important  to  remember  Powelson's 
observations  are  not  those  of  a  man  with  a 
built-in  bias  against  the  use  of  marijuana. 
They  are  those  of  an  honest  professional 
whose  personal  views  were  In  t&v<x  of  legaliz- 
ing marijuana,  but  who  was  forced  to  change 
his  mind  because  of  what  he  observed  hap- 
pening to  students  using  the  drug. 

Young  persons  tempted  to  experiment 
with  marijuana  would  do  well  to  consider 
carefully  Powelson's  findings.  It  is  a  decep- 
tive argument  that  there  is  as  yet  no  sci- 
entific proof  of  marijuana's  harmful  effects. 
Scientific  proof  often  is  years  In  the  com- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  the  judgments  of  a 
person  of  Powelson's  credentials  should  car- 
ry great  weight. 


PSYCHIATRIST     REVISES 
MARIHUANA  VIEW 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALirORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  various 
reasons  during  the  past  several  years,  a 
number  of  prominent  persons  have  ad- 
vocated the  legalization  of  the  use  of 
marihuana. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  growing 
amoimt  of  evidence  that  the  continuing 
use  of  this  drug  has  extremely  harmful 
effects  upon  the  social  behavior  of  users 
and  even  has  caused  extensive  physical 
harm. 

Dr.  D.  Harvey  Powelson,  director  of  the 
student  psychiatric  clinic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  CaUfomla,  Berkeley  campus,  re- 
cently disclosed  a  complete  change  in 
viewpoint.  Dr.  Powelson  once  believed 
that  marihuana  use  should  be  legalized. 
After  a  5 -year  study  of  500  students 
using  marihuana.  Dr.  Powelson  no  longer 
favors  legalization. 

The  Modesto.  Calif.,  Bee,  in  its  issue  of 
April  23,  refers  to  Dr.  Powelson's  pub- 
lished findings. 

The  editorial,  which  I  commend  to 
your  attention,  follows : 

[From  the  Modesto  (Calif.)   Bee, 
Apr.    23,    1971] 

Psychiatrist  Rkvisxs  Maribtjana  View 

Dr.  D.  Harvey  Powelson  is  director  of  the 
student  psychiatric  clinic  at  the  University 
of  California  Berkeley  campus.  He  once  ad- 
vocated the  legalization  of  marijuana.  No 
more,  however.  He  now  believes  there  is  a 
deadly   cumulative   effect   on   the  minds  of 


THE  RIGHT  TO  EARN 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dn  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  resolve  a 
longstanding  inequity  in  our  social  se- 
curity laws.  This  bill  will  remove  the 
social  security  earnings  ceilings,  and  re- 
store to  our  senior  citizens  the  right  to 
earn  a  living. 

For  years,  social  security  recipients 
have  faced  the  cruel  option  of  either 
living  off  their  social  security  benefits  or 
going  to  work  to  augment  this  income 
with  the  possibility  of  forfeiting  their 
benefits. 

To  me  this  is  totally  incongruous,  not 
only  with  our  Government  philosophy  but 
with  the  realities  of  the  problems  of  our 
elderly.  Everyone  will  agree  that  one  of 
the  major  problems  that  senior  citizens 
encounter  today  is  the  dilemma  of  living 
on  a  fixed  income  in  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy. One  of  the  logical  alternatives  for 
the  elderly  is  to  augment  their  fixed  in- 
come through  wages;  yet  the  current 
laws  severely  limit  this  option. 

It  is  true  that  pending  legislation  would 
raise  the  earning  limitation  to  $2,000  but 
it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  limit  the  sup- 
plemental income  of  the  elderly  through 
wages  at  all. 

Not  only  have  we  essentially  denied 
the  elderly  the  freedom  to  work  and  earn 
as  they  please,  but  we  have  abridged 
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their  right  to  freely  seek  improvement  in 
their  situation.  The  high  expenses  and 
the  limits  of  fixed  retirement  incomes  of 
the  elderly  are  well  documented.  Social 
Security  benefits  as  a  sole  source  of  in- 
come clearly  do  not  measure  up  to  these 
needs.  It  is  essential  that  these  people  be 
allowed  to  augment  their  income  freely 
to  meet  their  economic  requirements 
without  the  constraints  imposed  by  the 
earnings  limitation  provisions. 

Aside  from  these  harsh  economic  pen- 
alties imposed  on  the  elderly,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  current  limitations  effective- 
ly deny  the  senior  citizens  their  dignity 
by  promoting  the  worst  type  of  welfar- 
ism. 

One  of  the  purported  objectives  of  our 
social  welfare  programs  Is  to  help  peo- 
ple help  themselves.  However,  in  the  case 
of  social  security,  the  Government  is 
curtailing  the  incentive  of  people  to  help 
themselves.  On  the  surface,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  earning  limitation  deters  the 
very  type  of  initiative  which  reduces  the 
number  of  people  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

For  years  the  elderly  have  objected 
vigorously  to  this  penalty  placed  on  so- 
cial security  recipients.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  met  with 
senior  citizens  groups  and  heard  the 
plea  to  remove  the  limitation.  I  have 
heard  them,  and  I  think  their  case  is 
well  founded. 

Not  only  do  they  object  to  deterrents 
against  improving  their  Income  status, 
but  they  object  to  the  tenor  of  the  law. 
The  elderly  claim  that  social  security 
benefits  represent  money  which  they 
were  obliged  to  put  aside,  and  therefore 
they  have  a  right  to  receive  the  benefits 
regardless  of  their  postretirement  earn- 
ings. Although  in  the  strict  sense,  the 
social  security  benefits  are  not  a  form  of 
Insurance,  it  is  very  dlflacult  to  tell  a  man 
who  has  toiled  for  years  and  dutifully 
payed  his  share  of  wages  to  the  social 
security  fund,  that  he  has  no  right  to 
receive  benefits  if  he  choses  to  continue 
working  for  additional  wages. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  re- 
moving this  earnings  limitation  entirely. 
Removal  of  the  limitation  will  restore 
fundamental  rights  to  the  elderly  and 
reward  those  who  take  the  initiative  to 
improve  their  economic  position  and  try 
to  avoid  dependence  on  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. 

The  problems  of  the  elderly  are  com- 
plex and  many  faceted.  I  hope  the 
amendment  I  propose  will  at  least  help 
those  who  want  to  help  themselves,  and 
return  to  them  the  "right  to  earn." 


TESTIMONY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
FULTON  OF  TENNESSEE  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  HIS  RESOLUTION  TO 
CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON    ENERGY    RESOURCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  ^Mr.  Fulton)   testified 
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before  the  Rules  Committee  this  morning 
in  support  of  his  resolution  on  House 
Resolution  155,  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Eiiergy  Resources. 

Mr.  Fulton  eloquently  spoke  to  the  ur- 
gent need  for  this  committee  to  aid  the 
Nation  to  move  toward  a  national  policy 
on  energy.  So  that  others  may  share  it,  I 
include  the  most  excellent  statement  of 
our  colleague  in  the  Record: 
Summary  Statement  on  H.  Res.  155,  by 
Hon.  Richard  Ptn,TON,  Before  the  Hottse 
Rules   Committee,   May    18,   1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  In 
allowing  me  to  appear  before  your  Committee 
this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  five  resolutions 
sponsored  by  more  than  a  hundred  Members 
of  the  House  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Energy  Resources. 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  come  from 
all  geographical  areas  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing many  of  my  coUeagues  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  record  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  need  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  select  committee.  This  statement 
contains  many  quotes  from  experts  in  the 
energy  field  calling  attention  to  the  national 
crisis  we  now  face. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a 
letter  I  addressed  last  week  to  the  Speaker 
supporting  the  need  for  the  creation  of  the 
select  committee,  outlining  the  number  of 
people  needed  and  my  pledge  to  complete  the 
study  during  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  that  man's 
ability  to  convert  the  earth's  finite  store  of 
energy,  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas  and 
uranium,  into  such  useful  forms  of  energy  as 
electric  power,  transportation,  heat  and  use- 
ful, beneficial  by-products  has  steadily  grown 
from  the  time  usefulness  of  coal  was  recog- 
nized 800  years  ago  untU  the  present  time. 
The  pattern  erf  growth  continues,  but  storm 
warnings  are  with  ua. 

The  consumption  of  energy,  which  required 
mlUlons  of  years  to  accumulate,  has  proceed- 
ed at  a  pace  which  can  best  be  Ulustrated  by 
reminding  ourselves  that  half  of  mtui's  total 
energy  consumption  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  30  years — as  much  in  30  years  as  in  the 
preceding  entire  history  of  man. 

Just  as  energy  consumption  measures  the 
extent  of  our  industrial  progress,  so  it  also 
measvires  the  extent  of  the  degradation  of 
the  environment.  The  cheapness  of  energy  is 
the  basis  of  our  affluence.  Our  affluence  is  the 
basis  of  our  wastefulness  and  our  insatiable 
demand  for  more  and  more  of  everything 
puts  a  bigger  and  bigger  load  on  our  dimin- 
ishing resources. 

The  result  Is  what  we  call  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  environmental  crisis,  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution 
for  the  creation  of  a  House  Select  Committee 
is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  Itself  to 
assume  its  proper  role  in  charting  the  course 
for  the  American  people  in  the  difficult  task 
of  reconciling  our  goals  of  economic  expan- 
sion and  growth  and  our  goals  of  a  livable 
environment. 

That  reconciliation,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  In- 
volve choices  and  compromises  so  funda- 
mental In  nature  that  only  the  Congress 
should  make  them.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  Congress  should  wish  to  abrogate 
to  the  Executive  Branch  or  to  the  Judicial 
Branch  or  to  the  so-called  "fourth  branch 
of  Government,"  the  regulatory  agencies,  all 
of  which  play  an  Increasingly  vital  role  in 
decision-making  energy  matters,  the  respon- 
falbllity  for  making  the  kinds  of  choices  and 
compromises  which  are  continuaUy  being 
made.  The  basis  for  the  reassertlon  of  Con- 
gressional prerogatives  has  to  be  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  the  gathering  of  that 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  House,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  Is  our  objective. 
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The  National  Coal  Association  In  a  re- 
cent statement  supporting  a  Department  of 
National  Resources  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  decision-making  jjowers  are  now 
spread  over  a  number  of  federal  agencies  and 
suggested  that  Congress  set  up  a  committee 
on  energy  to  take  over  from  the  14  Congres- 
sional committees  that  now  deal  with  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  many  committees  of  the  House, 
such  as  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Interior,  Public  Works  and  others  have  par- 
tial jurisdiction  and  responsibility  in  this 
area,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
national  crisis  of  such  proportions  that  the 
creation  of  a  select  committee  that  would 
concentrate  in  this  field  only  is  urgently 
needed. 

We  envision  an  active  committee  whose 
first  task  would  be  to  lay  out  an  investiga- 
tive program  to  ferret  from  this  bureaucracy 
where  we  now  stand  as  outlined  In  the  res- 
olution Itself.  This  would  require  a  profes- 
sional staff  carefully  supervised  to  see  that 
the  end  product  of  Its  work  would  be  in- 
structive and  useful  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  pubUc. 

We  know  that  this  r^>ort  cannot  be  en- 
cyclopedic either  factually  or  in  cataloging 
policy  choices.  Plve-foot  stacks  of  books  are 
not  that  useful  to  busy  Members,  but  a  fair 
and  balanced  picture  can  be  assembled  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  and  Its 
committees. 

Badly  needed  perspective  oan  be  achieved 
and  a  select  committee  is  the  right  mech- 
anism. 

Under  the  select  committee's  supervision, 
the  staff  would  answer  these  questions: 

Where  are  we  really  In  our  resource  in- 
ventory, particularly  in  the  matter  of  pres- 
ent dellverabUlty? 

Are  the  people  adequately  informed  as  to 
where  we  stand  now  and  where  we  will  like- 
ly be,  given  present  trends?  If  not,  how  can 
they  be  made  so? 

What  institutional  mechanism  should  be 
created?  How  can  they  be  kept  responsive  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people? 

These  may  seem  very  broad,  but  If  what 
we  want  Is  a  compendium  of  bureaucratic 
answers,  we  can  get  these  by  addressing  a 
questionnaire  to  the  executive  and  regula- 
tory agencies. 

We  see  the  need  for  Congress  to  compre- 
hend the  problem  on  its  own  terms,  not  as 
administrators,  but  as  policy  makers. 

Thus,  defining  our  objectives,  we  can  get 
by  with  the  requested  appropriations  author- 
ization, and  we  can  have  fair  assurance  that 
the  committee  can  begin  and  finish  its  task 
on  schedule.  However,  it  Is  very  late,  and  we 
should   get  started    Immediately. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Committee,  for  your  kindness  to  me 
this  morning. 


PRESSURE  ON  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
of  the  press  is  one  of  the  basic  rights  in 
a  democratic  society.  However  incon- 
venient or  embarrasing  it  may  be  to  the 
Gtovemment  It  forever  must  watch,  a 
free  press  is  Indispensable  to  a  free  soci- 
ety. In  a  very  real  way,  it  is  part  of  the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  constitution- 
al government. 

Whenever  the  press  Is  subjected  to 
harrassment  and  vmreasonable  demands, 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  diminished. 
I,  therefore,  am  happy  to  report  cospon- 
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sorshlp  of  the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971  which  would  safeguard  the  cf>n- 
fidentlal  sources  of  all  news  media.  Ex- 
cept in  rare  and  specified  instances. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  call  att  ;n- 
tion  to  an  excellent  statement  which  i  ip- 
peared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  ;he 
Casper,  Wyo.,  Star -Tribune  on  May  J . 

The  author  of  this  column  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  a  Journalist  of  rep  ite 
in  the  West,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Linford,  the 
head  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  joiu-- 
nalLsm  department 

Mr.  Linford  attended  the  univerity 
many  years  ago,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  his  friend  when  he  began 
career  on  the  Laramie  Republic4n- 
Boomerang.  He  was  a  Neiman  fellovi  at 
Harvard  in  1946-47  and  then  won  na- 
tional recognition  for  his  editorial  wjrk 
on  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

I  insert  for  the  Record  his  guest  edi- 
torial: 

Pressttre  on  thk  News  Media 
(By  Ernest  H.   Linford) 

(Editob's  Note. — Mr.  Linford,  who  h«ads 
the  Journalism  department  at  the  Unlver  slty 
of  Wyoming,  Is  a  well  known  regional  news- 
paperman. He  was  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  for  19  years.  Prloi-  to 
that  he  was  editor  of  the  Laramie  Republi- 
can-Boomerang. He  was  a  Nleman  felloe'  at 
Harvard  In  1946-47.  He  wrote  the  foUov  Ing 
editorial  at  the  request  of  the  Star-Tribune. 
It  deals  with  a  subject  which  should  bo  of 
Interest  to  all  Americans.) 

We  Americans  are  able  to  carry  out  our 
responslblltles  as  free  citizens  only  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  accurately  and  fully  in- 
formed. And  like  It  or  not,  we  depend  xo^on 
the  mass  communications  media,  printed  pind 
electronic,  for  our  solid  Information. 

The  free  flow  of  Information  Is  uiider 
mounting  pressure  from  government,  "his 
Isn't  to  say  that  official  obstacles  to  news  11s- 
semlnatlon  are  new.  In  the  early  1950'8  s>me 
Southern  U.S.  Senators  opened  an  lnv«stl- 
gatlon  Into  the  patriotism  of  employeii  of 
the  New  York  Times  which  at  the  time  was 
effectively  supporting  the  newly-decreed  de- 
segregation order  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  C!curt. 
In  recent  months  efforts  have  been  madp 
seize  reporters'  notes  and  other 
even  segments  which  are  not  used 
Intolerable  because  the  process  of  gathe^ng 
news  requires  much  more  material 
used  or  should  be  used. 

The  latest  Incident  of  an  attempt  at 
tant  censorship  Is  the  svibpena  of  Chalr^n 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (D-West  Va.)  of  the 
vestlgatlons  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com^ilt 
tee  to  acquire  the  televised  material 
also  all  film,  recordings,  transcripts  and  nfcies 
used  by  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in 
making  the  television  mm,  "The  Selllni;  of 
the  Pentagon." 

Naturally  the  military  establlshmen ;  Is 
angry  over  the  film's  disclosures  and  ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  notably  Vice  Piesl- 
dent  Agnew,  have  been  highly  critical  of  the 
documentary  and  its  makers.  That  Is  tbetr 
right.  Criticism  Is  good  for  us  all  and  is  part 
of  the  American  system  of  open  debate.  But 
criticism  is  one  thing  and  subpoenaing  ma- 
terials not  actually  published  or  broadcast 
Is  something  else. 

CBS  President  Stanton  Is  Justified  In  re- 
jecting parts  of  the  subcommittee's  i  lub- 
poena,  declaring  ".  .  .  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
subpoena  ...  Is  to  obtain  materials  wjlch 
will  aid  the  committee  In  subjecting  to  h  gls- 
latlve  surveillance  the  news  ludgmen  of 
CBS  in  preparing  The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon.' " 

The  subcommittee  chairman's  actio:  i  is 
clearly  an  assault  on  the  press  freedom  g  aar- 
antees  of  the  First  Amendment.  Television 
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and  radio,  unlike  the  printed  media,  are 
under  the  burden  of  federal  licensing  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  makes  license  holders  vul- 
nerable to  all  kinds  of  government  fishing  ex- 
peditions and  witch  hunts  aimed  at  stifling 
unpleasant  facts. 

What  is  the  stake  of  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can in  this  conflict?  Ask  yourself  if  you  ap- 
prove of  government  harassment  of  the  mak- 
ers of  a  program  turning  the  spotlight  on 
how  the  biggest  spender  of  the  taxpayers 
money  spends  more  and  more  money  to  get 
more  taxpayers  money. 
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voice  of  hxmaanity  and  grant  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  freedom  of  religion 
and  freedom  of  choice  wherever  they 
want  to  live  out  their  lives. 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months  the  world  press  has 
been  filled  with  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  various  forms  of  persecu- 
tion that  Soviet  Jewry  is  now  suffering. 

We  are  told  that  Jews  are  prevented 
by  a  pernicious  selective  system  from 
entering  some  of  the  major  institutions 
of  learning. 

We  are  told  that  Soviet  Jews  are  de- 
nied the  freedom  to  enjoy  their  own  dis- 
tinctive Jewish  cultural  traditions. 

We  are  told  that  the  Soviet  Jew  can- 
not practice  his  own  religious  belief  as 
he  so  chooses. 

We  are  told  that  the  Soviet  Jew  is 
denied  the  right  of  emigration;  that  he 
must  remain  In  this  situation  of  unrelent- 
ing persecution;  and  that  he  must  suffer 
like  Job  the  deprivation  of  virtually  all 
the  necessities  and  amenities  of  life. 

Many  people  In  this  coimtry  and  in 
the  West  were  shocked  to  read  these 
stories  of  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion. They  were  shocked  by  the  reality 
that  a  people  who  have  suffered  so  much 
in  the  span  of  our  own  memories  should 
have  another  plague  of  suffering  visited 
upon  them. 

But  the  reality  is  that  this  type  of 
persecution  and  discrimination  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  it  is  only  within  recent 
months  that  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  by  such  dramatic  events  as  the 
Leningrad  trials. 

Yes,  the  Soviet  Jews  are  a  people  suf- 
fering, suffering  all  the  petty  and  great 
indignities  that  historically  have  been 
imposed  upon  them.  And  what  a  tragedy 
it  is  to  see  this  talented,  gifted  people, 
who  have  known  too  much  suffering  in 
their  long  history,  subjected  again  to 
the  travails  of  persecution. 

Because  I  have  compassion  for  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  indeed  I 
have  compassion  for  all  suffering  hu- 
manity, I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  many  requests  and  demands  that 
Soviet  Jews  be  given  the  right  to  wor- 
ship freely  and  that  they  also  be  given 
the  right  to  emigrate  to  any  coimtry  of 
their  choice. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  gesture 
of  protest  will,  when  added  to  the  mil- 
lions of  others,  create  a  pressure  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  that  will  com- 
pel the  leadership  to  respond  to  the 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit on  May  17,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ajter  Pino  Pong — What? 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Robebt  P.  Oritfin) 

It  has  been  more  than  a  month  now  since 
table  tennis  replaced  the  teacup  as  a  weapon 
of  diplomacy.  Here  In  the  hometown  of  the 
impresario  of  ping  pong  diplomacy,  I  thought 
it  might  be  appropriate  today  to  venture  a 
response  to  the  burning  question:  "After 
Ping  Pong  .  .  .  What?" 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  pay  a  richly-de- 
served personal  and  official  tribute  to  De- 
troit's own  Graham  Steenhoven,  who  sud- 
denly found  himself  center  stage  In  one  of 
history's  strangest  and  most  amazing  dra- 
mas. Indeed,  if  Art  Buchwald  had  written  the 
scenario,  it  couldn't  have  been  more  in- 
credible ! 

Graham  Steenhoven  played  his  role  su- 
perbly and  in  the  best  Interests  of  his  coun- 
try. And,  In  the  process  he  may  have  re- 
vived, and  revised,  an  old  proverb  familiar 
In  this  town.  Now,  it  goes — 

"What's  good  for  Chrysler  is  good  for  the 
country." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  ping  pong  frivolity. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  keep  our  heads.  So 
many  of  us  have  been  living  In  dream  worldi 
about  the  Chinese  for  so  long  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  recognize  or  admit  to  any 
self-delusion. 

I  claim  no  20-20  vision.  But  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  I  hope  to  nail  to  the  wall 
a  few  of  the  myths  which  tend  to  cast  a 
shadow  across  our  past  and  future  policies. 

We  should  be  very  careful  to  note  that 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  did  ru3t  overplay  hU 
ping  pong  diplomacy. 

"We  have  ojjened  a  new  page  In  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Chinese  and  American  people," 
he  said. 

Given  the  length  of  Chinese  history,  we 
should  realize  that  this  Is  only  one  page 
in  a  very  long  book. 

Fiurthermore,  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
overlook  or  forget  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
Communist  regime  which  continues  to  con- 
trol mainland  China.  Externally,  it  still  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  such  blemishes  on  its 
record  as  the  brutal  aggression  against  South 
Korea,  which  was  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations.  Internally,  the  ruthless  purges 
which  In  recent  years  swept  over  Red  China 
were  a  throwback  to  barbarism.  So  the 
euphoria  of  the  moment  should  not  gloss 
over  such  a  record. 

For  two  decades,  the  U.S.  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  containment  with  respect  to  Red 
China.  That  policy  has  rested  on  realistic 
as  well  as  moralistic  Judgments  of  the  Peking 
regime.  And,  this  policy— implemented  by 
five  American  Presidents — has  had  a  con- 
siderable Impact. 

First  of  all,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
significant  gains  recorded  on  Taiwan  (some- 
times referred   to  as  Formosa)    during  the 
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ao  years  we  have  staunchly  supported  Na- 
tionalist China. 

Because  of  our  support,  14  million  people 
on  Taiwan  have  been  saved  from  coerced 
Communist  domination.  In  the  process  we 
have  kept  most  of  the  Influential  overseas 
Chinese  on  the  side  of  the  free  world. 

Our  containment  pwlicy  has  meant  that 
South  Korea's  32  million  people  were  not 
forced  to  surrender  to  Oommunlst  aggres- 
sion. 

And,  the  penetration  of  Africa  by  Com- 
munist China  has  been  slowed,  and  in  some 
cases  stopped — and  partly  because  of  con- 
tainment, the  Nationalist  Chinese  have  been 
enabled  to  make  friends  In  Africa. 

Finally,  our  policy  has  operated  to  spare 
Japan  the  burdensome  expense  of  a  quick 
military  buildup  to  defend  herself.  As  we 
also  know  too  well,  this  has  allowed  Japan 
to  get  back  on  her  feet  economically — indeed 
she  Is  now  a  super-power  In  the  world  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

Even  If  Japanese-American  friendship 
should  cool  a  bit  in  the  pverlod  ahead — as 
many  expect — Japan  now  stands  a/i  a  power- 
ful block  or  check  against  Red  Chinese  ex- 
pansion In  the  Far  East. 

If  one  were  to  consider  only  the  rs^ld- 
flre  developments  of  the  last,  month  or  so,  he 
might  logically  assume  that  President  Nixon 
Is  some  kind  of  a  recent  convert  suddenly 
captured  and  taken  in  tow  by  the  State  De- 
partment's wishful  thinking  China  watchers 
Perhaps  It  will  be  Interesting  and  surprising 
to  some  when  I  recall  that  Candidate  Richard 
Nixon  during  his  last  campaign  telegraphed 
his  intense  desire  to  develop  better  relations 
with  Mainland  China.  In  a  CBS  radio  broad- 
cast October  1968,  he  said: 

"In  the  short  run  we  cannot  reward  China's 
present  tactics  with  offers  of  trade  or  recog- 
nition; but  taking  the  long  view,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  leave  China  forever  outside 
the  family  of  nations,  there  to  nurture  Its 
fantasies,  cherish  Its  hates  and  threaten  Its 
neighbors.  There  Is  no  place  on  this  small 
planet  for  a  billion  of  Its  potentially  most 
able  people  to  live  In  angry  Isolation." 

There  wss  a  theme  which  I  could  heartily 
endorse  at  the  time — and  which  I  heartily 
support  now — as  China  continues  to  move 
deeper  into  the  nuclear  age. 

What  are  our  objectives  now  as  President 
Nixon  takes  bolder  steps  toward  closer  rela- 
tions with  Mainland  China? 

Our  goal  now  Is — as  It  was  stated  In  that 
1968  broadcast — to  bring  Mainland  China 
back  into  contact  with  our  country — and 
with  the  rest  of  the  western  world.  And  our 
goal  is  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  clash 
which  could  quickly  become  a  world  disaster 
In  this  nuclear  age. 

As  leader  of  the  President's  Party  In  the 
Senate,  I  take  considerable  satisfaction  and 
pride  In  the  sustained  and  painstaking  effort 
of  this  Administration  to  achieve  an  "open- 
ing to  the  East." 

After  all,  whether  the  President's  goal  of 
a  generation  of  peace  can  ever  be  attained 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  where  the  800 
million  people  of  China  are  led. 

If  their  leaders  pursue  the  course  of  brutal 
expansionism  which  they  tried  in  the  19503, 
we  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  that  generation  of 
peace  for  which  we  strive. 

Let's  take  a  few  moments  to  recall  some 
recent  history:  the  Administration  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  took  its  first  unilateral  step  to- 
ward broader  contacts  with  the  Mainland 
Chinese.  It  was  a  move  which — on  the  surface 
at  least — was  aimed  at  closer  relations  on  a 
people  to  people  basis. 

In  July  1969.  restrictions  on  travel  by 
Americans  to  Mainland  China  were  relaxed 
somewhat,  and  noncommercial  tourists  were 
permitted  to  come  beck  with  purchases  of 
Chinese  goods  up  to  $100  In  value.  Since 
the  Communist  Chinese  weren't  isf  ulng  very 
many  visas,  the  move  had  limited  practical 
effect.  But  it  did  send  an  Import-.nt  slgrnl 
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frotn  the  new  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton. 

A  few  months  later,  In  Novnnber  1969, 
the  Nixon  Administration  took  another  step. 
We  announced  suspension  of  a  regular  Amer- 
ican naval  patrol  In  the  Taiwan  Straits.  That 
patrol  had  commenced  more  than  19  years 
earlier,  when  It  appeared  that  Oommunlst 
China  was  about  to  move  against  Taiwan. 

This  withdrawal  In  November  1969  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet's  regular  patrol  In  effect  said 
to  Peking:  "The  United  States  no  longer 
considers  that  you  are  threatening — at  least 
Immediately — to  seize  Taiwan  by  force." 

Thereafter,  in  December  1969  President 
Nixon  took  two  more  small  but  significant 
luUlater&l  steps.  First,  the  $100  limit  on 
tourist  purchases  of  Chinese  goods  was  re- 
moved. Thus  not  only  tourists  but  collectors, 
museums  and  iiniversities  were  permitted  to 
import  more  expensive  Chinese  items. 

In  addition,  be  signed  an  order  permitting 
American-controlled  subsidiaries  abroad  to 
trade  with  Mainland  China  In  non-strategic 
goods. 

Later  on,  there  was  another  so-oalled  "sig- 
nal" to  the  R«d  Chinese  leaders  which  sailed 
way  over  the  heads  of  most  of  us.  You  will 
recall  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Romania. 
Many  wondered:  Why  Romania?  At  that 
time,  In  that  country,  I»resldent  Nixon  took 
pains  to  emphasize  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  Communist  co\m- 
trles  on  the  basis  of  their  foreign  policies 
rather  than  their  internal  poliUcs.  Because 
Romania  was,  and  Is,  a  close  ally  of  Red 
China  that  was  considered  to  be  sm  important 
Indirect  overture  to  Peking. 

Apparently,  Peking  received  and  imder- 
stood  the  subtle  message,  which  helps  to 
convince  China-watchers  that  its  leaders  in- 
deed may  be  ready  for  the  big  leagues. 

In  his  annual  Foreign  Policy  Report  to 
Congress  February  1970,  President  Nixon 
stressed  this  point — ^he  said: 

"It  Is  cwtalnly  In  our  interest,  and  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  stability  In  Asia  and 
the  world,  that  we  take  what  steps  we  can 
toward  Improved  practical  relations  with 
Peking." 

Then,  In  August  1970  President  Nixon 
lifted  a  restriction  against  American  oil  com- 
panies abroad  bunkering  free  world  ships 
bearing  non-strategic  cargoes  bound  for 
Mainland  Chinese  ports. 

And  then  you  will  recall  that  the  Roman- 
ian President  paid  a  return  visit  to  Wash- 
ington last  year  in  October.  Marge  and  I 
were  there.  In  attendance  at  the  State  dinner, 
when  President  Nixon,  in  a  White  House 
toast  to  the  Romanian  Chief -of-State  made 
a  reference — not  to  Commimlst  China" — ^not 
to  Red  China" — ^but  to  the  "People's  Repub- 
lic of  China." 

A  few  eyebrows  went  up  a  notch  that 
night.  But  few  recognized  It  for  what  It 
was — another  friendly  gesture — a  signal — 
sent  to  Peking — through  a  friend. 

But  a  few  months  later,  when  President 
Nixon  delivered  his  foreign  policy  message 
to  Congress — In  February  of  this  yetu: — he 
again  made  it  a  point  to  refer  to  the  Peking 
government — not  as  Red  China  or  Com- 
munist China,  but  as  the  "People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  " — and  the  significant  shift  In 
official  U.S.  rhetoric  was  widely  noted  In  the 
press  throughout  the  world. 

One  last  small  practical  step,  before  the 
Chinese  ping  pong  response,  came  In  March 
of  this  year,  when  a  number  of  remaining 
restrictions  were  lifted  on  the  vse  of  Ameri- 
cans passports  for  travel  to  the  "People's 
Republic  of  China." 

Finally,  after  this  long  deliberate  series  of 
unilateral  moves  and  gestures  by  our  gov- 
ernment, Peking — at  last — made  a  public  re- 
STX>nse — not  toward  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  mind  you — but  only  toward 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  now  with 
President  Nixon's  prompt  response  follow- 
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Ing  Chou  En  Lai's  ping  pong  move  In  April. 
At  that  point,  f>resldent  Nixon  announced 
five  additional  steps  which  have  put  Com- 
munist China  very  nearly  on  the  same  basis 
with  the  United  States  as  the  Soviet  Union 
insofar  as  trade  and  tourism  are  ooncerned. 

In  other  words,  a  20-year  embargo  by  the 
United  States  on  trade  with  Red  Chma  is  be- 
ing Ufted. 

Incidentally,  our  own  State  of  Michigan, 
the  second-ranking  state  In  the  mantifacture 
of  goods  for  export,  should  benefit — ^If  any- 
one oan  benefit — from  these  liberalized  trade 
policies. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  John  Kinsey 
and  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  well 
in  their  efforts  to  wangle  an  invitation  to 
the  Canton  Trade  Fair  in  September. 

As  the  chronolgy  I  have  recited  clearly 
demonstrates.  President  Nixon  was  con- 
sistently and  persistently  engaged  since  his 
inauguration  in  a  carefully  orchestrated  cam- 
paign to  convince  Peking  of  our  sincere  de- 
sire to  improve  relations. 

That  a  response  from  Peking  finally  came 
was  not  a  surprise  to  President  Nixon.  But 
I  can  teU  you  on  the  basis  of  some  authority 
that  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  he  when 
ping  i>ong  became  the  vehicle  for  delivery. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, while  we  were  making  this 
series  of  unilateral  moves,  we  were  also  "cool- 
ing the  rhetoric,"  as  the  saying  goes.  We  toned 
down  our  criticism  of  the  Peking  regime. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Red  Chinese 
responded  exactly  In  kind.  But  Peking  has 
been  more  restrained — and  has  been  more 
practical  and  rational  in  its  dealings  with 
the  outside  world.  For  example,  on  an  In- 
creasing scale,  China  has  been  renewing  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  nations  of  a  different 
view.  In  the  six  months  period  alone  from 
last  October  to  this  April,  Pekmg  agreed  to 
exchange  ambassadors  with  eight  nations,  In- 
cluding Canada  and  Italy,  two  members  of 
NATO. 

And  in  those  cases,  it  Is  significant  to  ob- 
serve that  Peking  did  not  require,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  that  Italy  or  Canada 
recognize  Peking's  claim  to  Taiwan — it  was 
considered  sufficient  that  they  merely  "took 
note"  of  it. 

To  some,  this  looks  like  a  minor  concession 
on  the  part  of  Red  China.  But  It  could  be  a 
major  step  In  the  direction  of  broader  In- 
ternational horizons. 

Now,  Peking  has  relations  with  seven  of  the 
15  NATO  nations:  Canada,  Italy,  France, 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. 

Peking  has  recently  provided  aid,  for  the 
first  time,  to  non-Communist  nations:  flood 
relief  to  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  earth- 
quake relief  to  Peru. 

In  retrospect,  then  It  should  be  apparent 
that  both  sides  have  been  more  flexible  and 
have  made  Important  moves.  So  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned,  there  is  a  long  way 
to  go. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  be  under  any  illu- 
sions at  this  point.  Peking  still  has  its  ob- 
jectives; and  Washington  has  a  set  of  Its  own. 
In  the  broadest  sense,  Peking  wants  the 
United  States  out  of  Asia  and  the  Western 
Paciflc.  But  while,  under  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
we  are  proceeding  to  reduce  our  military 
presence  in  that  area  of  the  world,  we  have 
no  intention  of  abandoning  the  area,  because 
our  own  national  security  interests  are  in- 
volved. 

In  a  more  Immediate  sense,  we  might  say 
that  Peking's  objectives  are  these: 

1.  Peking  wants  a  seat  In  the  U.N.,  a 
permanent  seat  In  the  Security  Council. 

2.  She  Insists  that  Nationalist  China  be 
excluded. 

3.  She  Is  probably  looking  for  any  possible 
support  from  the  United  States  In  the  event 
of  trouble  on  the  long  border  between  China 
and  Rtissia. 

4.  Peking  continues,    of   course,   to   seek 
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active  and  recognized  sovereignty  over  "Tai- 
wan. 

5.  And,  finally,  Peking  may  want  to  eatkb- 
lisb  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dnljted 
States. 

Today,  the  Ohlna- watchers  In  our  Govern- 
ment think  they  have  a  much  better  reacQng 
than  we  had  20  years  ago  as  to  Chinese  in- 
tentions. We  see  likelihood  now  of  acri^ss- 
the-border  military  moves  than  we  did  lust 
after  the  Korean  War.  However,  the  thjeat 
of  Red  Chinese  support  for  Indlgenoiis  "wars 
at  llbaratlon,"  so-called,  has  not  dlnxlnlsUed. 

A  basic  question  Is  whether  mainland 
China  still  sticks  so  rigidly  to  her  tradltlotial 
Middle  Kingdom  attitude — fancying  Her- 
self as  the  center  of  gravity  for  all  the  wo^ld. 
Or  whether,  as  we  hope,  she  Is  In  the  proQess 
of  redefining  her  role,  and  recognizing  tjiat 
she  is  only  one  great  power  among  several 
g^eat  powers  In  the  world. 

A  principal  objective  of  the  United  Stutee 
Is  to  bring  Mainland  China  Into  the  teal 
world  without  a  catastrophic  war.  i 

We  also  seek  a  position  of  dignity  ifor 
Taiwan.  { 

We  see  Asia  as  a  quadrilateral  arena  {In- 
volving four  great  powers :  The  Soviet  Union, 
China,  Japan  and  the  United  States.         I 

Within  these  guidelines  we  can  afford  U^  be 
flexible.  I 

We  have  told  both  Peking  and  Moscow  we 
do  not  wish  to  buka  sides  In  their  dlspuis — 
or  to  gain  from  It. 

We  can  say  now  that  we  no  longer  seel^  to 
accept  her  as  a  major  power,  with  a  le^tl- 
mate  role.  But  we  want  Peking  to  refoaln 
from  Imposing  its  will  by  force  on  other 
nations.  ( 

We  do  not  presume  to  tell  either  Otailna 
bow  to  deal  with  the  other.  We  hope  that  the 
differences  between  Peking  and  Taipei 
can  somehow  be  adjusted.  But  we  Insist  that 
any  such  adjustments  must  come  abput 
peacefully.  ' 

The  bedrock  of  our  policy  toward  Ttavan 
has  not  changed.  ', 

We  continue  to  protect  Taiwan  against  iex- 
ternal  attack.  i 

We  not  only  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  Taiwan,  but  we  continue  to  provide  her 
with  Important  military  and  other  assist- 
ance. I 

Many  people  may  not  fully  realize  the  «lg- 
niflo«uice  of  the  National  Chlneee  contribu- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  International  com- 
munity. Taiwan's  14-mllllon  population  Is 
larger  than  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  136 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Her  gross  national  product  has  lncre(*ed 
about  ten  per  cent  a  year  In  the  last  elifht 
years. 

Taiwan's  per  capita  ONP  is  third  hlgJest 
In  Asia. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  less-developed  ootn- 
trles  of  the  world  are  now  receiving  eoonofilc 
and  technical  assistance  from  Nationalist 
China. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the  Unl 
States  to  brush  aside  this  staunch  ally 
responsible  citizen  of  the  world  commur 
to  accommodate  Mainland  China's  wlshi 
Join  the  U.N.  j 

As  I  see  It,  the  United  States  has  tfcjree 
options  open  as  we  consider  Mainland 
China's  bid  for  U.N.  membership. 

We  can  continue  as  before,  actively  bp- 
poslng  last  years'  51-49  majority  U.N.  view 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  should 
replace  the  Nationalist  Chlneee  In  the  Sefcu- 
rlty  Council  and  In  the  General  Assembl*. 

Or — we  could  stand  back — or  abstaln-4-ln 
which  case  the  majority  probably  wo|ild 
work  Its  will.  Thereafter,  we  coiild  continue 
to  stand  by  Nationalist  China  despite  her 
loss  of  a  United  Nations  role.  ' 

Or,  we  could  be  positive  about  It  and  sup- 
port the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  I  .N. 
so  long  as  Nationalist  China  is  not  excluded. 

My  preference  now  Is  this  third  oou'se. 
No  doubt,  both  Chinas  will  be  furious  v^th 
us.  But  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  take  their 
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disapproval  phllosophicaliy.  It  Is  the  fate  of 
Great  Powers  to  Incur  the  wrath  of  other 
powers  occasionally. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  four  months  or 
more  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  takes  up  the  China  representation 
issue.  We  need  not  fix  our  attitude  in  con- 
crete. 

But  an  Inclination  now  toward  flexibility, 
an  expression  of  Interest  In  representation 
for  both  Chinas,  could  help  to  smooth  what- 
ever transition  evolves. 

It  is  not  my  assumption  that  the  United 
States  and  Mainland  China  are  anywhere 
near  the  point  of  establishing  diplomatic 
relations. 

But  there  are  several  steps,  some  reciprocal, 
some  unilateral,  the  United  States  could 
take  In  the  months  and  years  ahead.  In  the 
process,  however,  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  smother  Peking  with  so  many  overtures 
and  <^portunltle8  that  she  feels  no  necessity 
to  respond  in  kind.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
to  weigh  these  steps  and  to  time  them  for 
greatest  effect. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Is  now  considering — or  p«rhf^)s  privately 
advancing— such  proposals  requiring  mutual 
agreement  as  the  following : 

1.  Elevation  of  the  off -and -on  Slno-Amer- 
ican  talks  in  Warsaw  to  the  level  of  deputy 
foreign  ministw  or  foreign  minister,  and 
moving  them  from  Warsaw  to  Peking  and 
Washington,  on  a  home-and-home  basis. 

2.  Exchange  of  unofficial  trade  missions. 

3.  Exchange  of  news  service  correspondents 
between  Peking  and  Washington  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis  and  exchange  of  some  special 
correspondents.  If  communications  would  be 
facilitated,  the  United  States  might  well  of- 
fer the  use  of  Its  satellite  communications 
facilities  for  special  Sino-American  events, 
including  sports  events. 

4.  Exchange  of  10  to  20  eminent  scholars, 
on  a  one-for-one  l>asls  for  two-year  sab- 
baticals, to  study  subjects  of  their  choice  at 
universities  of  their  choice.  These  scholars 
should  be  from  all  disciplines .  and  the  host 
country  should  provide  full  expenses. 

There  are  certain  unilateral  steps  which 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  be  ready 
to  take — given  a  continuation  of  the  thaw  at 
a  congenial  temperature. 

We  should  begin  immediately  to  Invite 
Peking  to  send  representatives  to  non-gov- 
ernmental conferences — and  governmental 
conferences  as  well,  If  the  Chlneee  are  will- 
ing— on  such  basic  international  problems 
as: 

Arms  control. 

Hijacking. 

Pollution  control. 

Population  studies. 

Offshore  oU  rights. 

Laws  of  the  sea. 

Use  of  sea  beds. 

In  addition,  we  cou2d  proceed  in  time  to 
thin  out  the  garrison  of  9,000  American 
troop>s  on  Formosa,  half  of  whom  are  there 
because  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  can  be 
withdrawn  as  that  war  winds  down.  Whatever 
residual  American  force  is  then  maintained 
on  Taiwan  would  clearly  be  defensive — and 
this  should  be  emphasized  publicly  and 
repeatedly. 

Given  the  uncertainties  of  the  American 
situation  with  respect  to  Okinawa,  Japan, 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines,  however,  there 
would  be  no  logic  In  a  complete,  unilateral 
abandonment  of  all  military  presence  in 
Taiwan. 

The  occasional  naval  patrols  of  the  Fy>r- 
mosa  Straits  which  now  have  replaced  the 
regular  patrols  oould  be  conducted  farther 
out  to  sea. 

As  we  consider  and  proceed  to  make  some 
of  these  moves,  we  must  closely  examine  and 
evaluate  the  new  Image  and  new  flexibility 
of  Peking  to  be  sure  It  is  not  a  mirage.  For- 
tunately, we  have  many  options  to  teat  It— 
and  I  believe  we  should  proceed  with  cau- 
tious optimism  to  do  just  that. 
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If  the  People's  Republic  of  China  do  make 
It  Into  the  United  Nations,  of  course,  we  will 
not  have  reached  the  millennium.  We  can 
probably  expect  some  very  bad  times — more 
vetoes,  more  obstructive  tactics,  and  xaoK 
pomposity — even  more  than  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates subjected  us  to  in  the  Plftlee. 

Unfortunately  that  is  likely  to  be  part  of 

the  education  process  of  the  New  China jf 

there  is  a  New  China. 

But  I  believe  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 
Certainly  we  cannot  do  less  than  try  to  bring 
the  world's  most  populous  nation  into  the 
real  and  rational  world. 


STREAMBANK  EROSION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  authorizing 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake 
streambank  erosion  projects.  The  follow- 
ing Members  have  Joined  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  the  bill: 

Jambs  A.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts; 
James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampehire; 
Jorge  L.  C6rdova,  of  Puerto  Rico;  John 
J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee;  Paul  Pindley, 
of  Illinois;  Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  of  New 
Jersey;  L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Michael  Harrington,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; James  Kee,  of  West  Virginia; 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  of  California ;  Arthur 
Link,  of  North  E>akota;  Wiley  Mayne, 
of  Iowa;  Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Lloyd  Meeds,  of  Washington; 
John  Melcher,  of  Montana;  John  T. 
Myers,  of  Indiana;  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida;  Tom  Railsback,  of  Illinois; 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  of  New  York;  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan,  of  New  York;  Charles 
Thone,  of  Nebraska;  Jim  Wright,  of 
Texas;  and  Roger  Zion,  of  Indiana. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Watershed  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Kee)  ,  join  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
focused  its  attention  on  this  problem  in 
1968  by  adding  section  120  to  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1968— Public  Law  90- 
483 — requiring  a  report  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Their  report,  submitted  in 
August  of  1969,  clearly  documented  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  For  example,  the 
report  notes  that  there  Is  swne  degree 
of  erosion  on  approximately  549,000 
miles  of  our  streambanks,  and  that  148,- 
000  miles  are  experiencing  serious  ero- 
sion. The  report  estimates  the  annual 
loss  resulting  from  this  problem  at  $90 
million.  The  text  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers report  f  oUows  my  remarks. 

While  the  problem  of  streambank  ero- 
sion is  widespread,  as  Indicated  by  the 
report,  it  affects  our  smaller  communi- 
ties most  severely.  In  the  case  of  larger 
cities,  streambank  erosion  problems  can 
often  be  included  in  a  flood  control  proj- 
ect. When  this  is  possible  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  authorized  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  project.  However,  in  the 
smaller  communities  it  is  less  likely  that 
the  erosion  problem  can  be  Included  in 
an  overall  flood  control  project.  To 
further  complicate  the  problem,  it  is  our 
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smaller  communities  which  are  least  able 
to  pay  for  these  projects.  They  simply 
lack  sufficient  funds  or  personnel  to  do 
the  job. 

The  most  immediate  consequence  of 
streambank  erosion  is  the  pollution  of 
our  rivers  and  streams.  It  has  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  the  soil  which  is 
washed  into  our  streams  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  pollutants.  The  soil  does  not 
pollute  in  and  of  itself,  but  rather 
through  the  particles  which  it  carries.  In 
fact,  it  is  impossible  for  some  toxic 
chemicals  to  even  be  carried  into  the 
water  unless  there  is  a  soil  particle  to 
which  they  can  attach.  The  1970  -Year- 
book of  Agriculture  indicates  that  over 
4  billion  tons  of  sediment  moves  into  our 
rivers  and  streams  each  year. 

A  second  consequence  of  streambank 
erosion  is  the  damage  to  property  and 
property  values.  In  the  most  drastic 
cases,  entire  homes  have  fallen  into  the 
river  or  stream  after  its  foundation  has 
been  eroded  away.  If  the  same  damage 
to  a  structure  occurred  through  flooding, 
several  types  of  Federal  aid  would  be 
available,  but  when  the  damage  is  caused 
by  streambank  erosion,  no  such  assist- 
ance is  available.  The  damage  affects  not 
only  the  individual  property  owner,  but 
the  entire  commimity  by  reducing  its  tax 
base.  It  also  has  a  generally  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  the  community. 

While  my  bill  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  deal  with  this  problem,  I 
have  no  strong  feelings  as  to  which 
agency  should  be  given  this  respoiisibil- 
ity.  Regardless  of  what  final  decision  is 
reached,  these  projects  will  require  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  agencies  involved, 
both  State  and  Federal.  The  point  is  this, 
some  agency  must  be  given  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  for  solving  this 
problem,  and  soon. 

It  is  not  for  purposes  of  showmanship 
or  publicity  that  I  chose  to  reintroduce 
this  bill  during  Soil  Stewardship  week. 
I  sincerely  beUeve  that  we  do  have  a  real 
obligation  to  exercise  stewardship  over 
our  previous  soil,  and  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  further  the  goal  of  good  soil 
stewardship,  and  at  the  same  time,  aid 
significantly  in  our  efforts  of  clean  up 
our  rivers  and  streams. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

HJl.  8536 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  Investigate,  plan,  and  construct  projects 
for  the  control  of  streambank  erosion 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  Investi- 
gate, plan,  and  construct  projects  for  the 
control  of  streambank  erosion  in  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  interests  of 
reducing  damages  from  erosion,  the  deposi- 
tion of  sediment  in  reservoirs  and  waterways, 
the  destruction  of  channels  and  adjacent 
lands,  and  other  adverse  effects  of  stream- 
bank  erosion. 

Sec.  2.  No  such  project  shall  be  under- 
taken under  this  Act  if  the  estimated  Federal 
first  cost  exceeds  $500,000  imless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress  or  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1073). 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  per  annum 
for  the  construction  of  those  projects  the 
estimated  Federal  first  cost  at  which  is  less 
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than  $5(X>.000.  Any  such  project  shall  be 
complete  In  Itself  and  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  additional  improvement  to  in- 
sure its  successful  operation,  except  as  may 
result  from  the  normal  procedure  applying 
to  projects  authorized  after  submission  of 
survey  reports. 

Sec.  4.  For  all  projects  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  appropriate  non-Federal 
interests  shall — 

(a)  provide  without  costs  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
project; 

(b)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction. 

(c)  operate  and  maintain  all  the  works 
after  completion  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  and 

(d)  provide  such  additional  cooperation 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deems  appropriate 
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(Prom  Soil  Conservation,  January  1968] 
Stbeamdank  Erosion:   A  WmESPREAO  Prob- 
lem    Too     Big     for     a     Landowner     to 
Handle    Alone 

(By  R.  C.  Barnes,  Jr.) 

Streambank  erosion  is  a  major  problem 
along  many  miles  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and 
streams. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  300,000  miles 
of  streambanks  in  the  United  States  subject 
to  erosion  and  producing  about  500  million 
tons  of  sediment  each  year. 

Removal  of  sediment  from  stream  chan- 
nels, harbors,  and  reservoirs  Is  costing  about 
$250  mUUon  a  year.  Loss  of  land  adjacent  to 
stream  channels  Is  valued  at  about  $11  mil- 
lion annually. 

Strecunbank  erosion  Is  a  continuous  prob- 
lem on  constantly  flowing  streams,  although 
it  may  vary  in  intensity  throughout  the  year. 
On  intermittent  streams,  erosion  occurs  each 
time  floodwater  flows  down  the  stream 
ctiannel. 

Damage  is  Increased  by  waterborne  ice  and 
debris.  The  problem  Is  aggravated  by  poorly 
placed  manmade  structures,  overgrazing,  and 
other  factors  that  affect  runoff  and  stream- 
flow. 

The  damage  is  evident  in  many  ways:  In 
undercut  streambanks,  caving  and  sloughing 
of  adjacent  land,  and  loss  of  crops  and  of 
buUdlngs,  fences,  and  other  phyitlcal  im- 
provements. It  shows  In  the  raw  scars  left  to 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  land- 
sea  p)e. 

AN     EXPENSIVE     PROBLEM 

One  of  the  end  products,  and  a  costly  one 
to  man,  is  the  sediment  produced  by  stream- 
bank  erosion.  This  sediment  fills  streams, 
waterways,  and  harbors;  Increases  flooding; 
smothers  crops;  and  spoils  the  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Sediment  affects  municipalities  by  increas- 
ing tiie  cost  of  fllterlng  and  processing  wa- 
ter for  municipal  and  industrial  use,  causing 
extra  wear  on  pumping  equipment,  and  cre- 
ating the  need  for  extra  maintenance  of 
roads,  bridges,  parks,  and  related  facilltiee. 

A  survey  report,  "Conservation  Treatment 
of  the  Dry  Creek  Watershed,  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  Counties,  California,"  estimates 
that  the  sediment  produced  from  streambank 
erosion  In  the  313  miles  of  tributaries  In  the 
watershed,  with  a  drainage  area  of  130  square 
miles,  amounts  to  about  164,000  tons  annu- 
ally. It  Is  further  estimated  that,  with  proper 
treatment  of  the  streambanks  where  needed, 
this  amount  could  be  reduced  by  74  per- 
cent to  about  39,000  tons  a  year. 

Streambank  erosion-control  methods  must 
vary  with  different  conditions.  In  humid 
areas,  control  of  live  streams  Is  mainly  by 
the  use  of  vegetation  supplemented  by  me- 
chanical measures.  In  semiarld  and  arid 
areas,  protection  Is  primarily  by  mechanical 
means. 


Mechanical  erosion-control  measures  usu- 
ally faU  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  Those 
which  retard  flow  along  the  bank  and  pro- 
mote deposition,  and  (2)  those  which  form 
a  cover  and  protect  the  bank  from  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  current. 

Permeable  jetties  constructed  of  piling, 
rock,  trees,  or  other  materials  are  examples 
of  protection  causing  deposition.  Jetties  may 
be  designed  either  to  detect  the  current  away 
from  the  bank  or  to  reduce  Its  velocity  ad- 
jacent to  the  bank  to  a  degree  that  erosion 
Is  halted. 

Living  vegetation,  brush  matting,  rock  rip- 
rap, concrete,  and  asphalt  linings  are  exam- 
ples of  protective  bank  cover. 

Streambank-eroslon  control  usually  re- 
quires group  action  by  the  landowners  af- 
fected, since  the  problem  extends  beyond  any 
one  owner's  control. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Services  provides 
limited  technical  assistance  throtigh  sou  said 
water  conservation  districts  for  streambank- 
eroslon  control  as  a  part  of  regular  conserva- 
tion operations. 

SCS  also  provides  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  and  groups  of  land- 
owners to  treat  streambanks  in  approved  wa- 
tershed projects.  The  Buffalo  Creek  Project 
in  vrestem  New  York  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  adequate  planning  and 
Installation  through  project  action. 

PROJECT   ACTION 

Btiffalo  Creek  watershed  covers  an  area  of 
437  square  miles.  The  problem  was  mainly 
erosion  of  roads  and  farmland  and  of  stream- 
banks.  The  resulting  sediment  was  being 
deposited  in  Buffalo  Harbor  where  it  inter- 
fered with  shipping  and  had  to  be  removed 
at  great  expense.  This  public  damage  Justi- 
fied Buffalo  Creek  as  one  of  11  flood -preven- 
tion watersheds  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944.  The  sponsor  was  the  Joint 
Board — Erie  Wyoming  SoU  and  Water  Con- 
servation District. 

Stabilization  work  on  Buffalo  Creek  con- 
sisted generally  of  bank -sloping,  rlprapplng 
the  lower  toe  of  the  slope,  and  planting  the 
upper  bank  to  adapted  grasses  and  shrubs. 
Some  59  miles  of  channel  were  treated. 

A  study  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  showed  that  the  amount  of  sediment 
that  had  to  be  removed  from  Buffalo  Harbor 
was  reduced  by  24  percent  by  1963.  when  75 
percent  of  the  project  was  completed.  Studies 
are  continuing  since  completion  of  the 
project. 

TEAMWORK  BY  LANDOWNERS 

The  teamwork  approach  in  stabilizing 
streambanks  is  also  being  used  by  land- 
owners using  their  own  funds  supplemented 
by  cost-sharing  from  other  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, cooperators  of  the  Little  Snake  River 
Sou  and  Water  Conservation  District.  Wyo- 
ming, are  making  use  of  technical  help  from 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service  and  financial 
aid  from  the  Agricultural  SUbUlzation  and 
Conservation  Service.  Timely  streambank- 
protectlon  measures  there  averted  serious 
damage  to  irrigation  canals  that  carry  water 
to  about  60  ranches  in  the  valley.  Blankets 
of  trees  or  rocks  and  rock  jetties  were  used  to 
keep  erosive  currents  away  from  the  banks. 

The  Agricultural  StabUization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  gave  financial  assistance  to 
3,623  streambank-stablUzatlon  projects  in 
1966.  SCS  r«port8  Indicate  that  treatment 
was  accomplished  on  469  miles  of  eroding 
streambanks. 

When  compared  with  the  total  job  to  be 
done,  the  rate  of  accomplishment  is  much 
too  slow. 

At  the  present  rate  of  treatment.  It  will 
require  some  600  years  to  treat  the  Nation's 
eroding  streambanks.  Methods  of  controlling 
streambank  erosion  are  known.  The  costs  are 
high  and  generally  beyond  the  means  of  in- 
dividuals or  groups.  Broad  public  Interest 
is    Involved    where     erosion    occurs    along 
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streambankB.  Tills  problem  requires  Eulll- 
tlonal  governmental  action  In  cooperaton 
with  private  landowners  If  It  Is  to  be  solwd. 

Department  of  the  Army. 
OrFici  or  THE  Chief  or  ENcniEEHS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  12, 198',  . 
Hon.  Stanlet  R.  Resob, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretabt:  I  am  submitting  1  he 
attached  report  In  response  to  Section  20 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  i  Put  He 
Law  90-483).  As  directed  by  the  Section  It 
sets  forth  the  reaiUts  of  a  study  of  the  nati  ire 
and  scope  of  the  damages  that  result  fr  )m 
sireambank  erosion  throughout  the  Unl  «d 
States  and  related  conclusions  on  the  niied 
for  and  feasibility  of  a  coordinated  progr  im 
of  streambank  protection. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  genenius 
cooperation  extended  by  many  Federal  agi  in- 
cles.  particularly  the  Department  of  Ajrl- 
culture.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  liie 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  Department  of  Jig- 
rlculture.  took  primary  responsibility  for  (Ob- 
taining the  data  on  upstream  waters]  led 
areas. 

The  report  presents  the  flxst  reasonable 
estimate  of  streambank  erosion  for  the  sta- 
tion as  a  whole.  It  shows  that  damage]  of 
some  degree  Is  occurring  on  approxlmatlely 
549.000  miles,  or  8  percent,  of  the  7  million 
miles  of  streambank  In  o\ir  Nation.  Of  tpls 
total,  however,  the  damage  occurring  on 
about  148.000  miles  Is  sufficiently  serious^  to 
warrant  future  studies  in  varying  degreej  of 
detail  with  a  view  to  remedial  action. 
ages  resulting  from  erosion  In  these  rea< 
are  estimated  to  total  some  $90  million  An- 
nually, half  from  sediment  damage,  a  th^d 
from  land  losses,  and  the  rest  from  otfier 
types  of  deunages.  While  data  for  lnfort|ed 
Judgment  are  scanty,  damages  suffered  aling 
the  remaining  reaches  of  the  Nation's  streams 
are  probably  In  the  order  of  $30  to  (40 
million    annually.  | 

A  large  amount  of  streambank  protection, 
over  6,000  miles,  has  been  or  Is  being  {In- 
stalled under  various  Federal  programs.  S|ost 
of  these  remedial  measures  have  been  uncier- 
taken  as  integral  parts  of  projects  c|)n- 
structed  for  other  purposes.  There  hjave 
been,  however,  a  relatively  small  nun^r 
of  Installations  specifically  for  bank  itro- 
tectlon  purposes  under  emergency  tmd  otiber 
authorities.  Review  of  experience  with  a  jva- 
riety  of  measures  has  demonstrated  the  dif- 
ficulties of  providing  effective  and  lasting 
protection  for  eroding  streambanks.  Meas- 
ures to  reduce  streambank  erosion  have  bieen 
found  generally  to  be  costly  to  Install  and  to 
maintain  and  much  of  the  damages  ffom 
streambank  erosion  cannot  therefore,  ftom 
economic  or  other  standpoints,  be  Justifiably 
remedied  at  this  time.  These  factors  Indidate 
that  the  most  practical  approach  would  cim- 
bine  (1)  careful  consideration  of  streamb^k 
erosion  problems  at  individual  stream  loctili- 
ties,  particularly  at  potentially  severe  d$m- 
age  reaches,  weighing  of  benefits  and  cdsts, 
and  with  due  regard  to  effects  on  ooher 
stretches  of  the  stream  and  (2)  a  vlgoBpus 
research  and  development  effort,  under  east- 
ing agency  authorities,  to  Improve  and  de- 
velop low-cost  remedial  measiires  and  to 
more  fully  understand  the  erosion  process 
and  its  effects.  I 

Increased  attention  should  be  devotea  to 
fvirther  refinement  of  estimates  of  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  streambank  eroalon 
problems  In  accomplishing  water  resoiirce 
framework  plans  being  developed  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Federal  Water  Resources  Coui^cil. 
Needed  measures  for  streambank  protection 
can.  In  this  way,  be  viewed  In  a  river  bAsln 
context  and  In  the  perspective  of  all  related 
water  resources  developments.  | 

Under  the  requirements  of  Section  120  of 
Public  Law  90-483,  the  Secretctfy  of  the  Atmy 
Is  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress  ihls 
recommendations  on  matters  pertaining  to 
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the  streambank  erosion  study,  particularly 
with  regard  to  an  appropriate  division  of 
responsibility  between  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  Interests.  Within  the  time  limits 
established  for  this  study,  I  was  unable  to 
develop  a  sound  recommendation  for  this 
division  of  responsibility.  Pending  further 
study  of  this  complicated  policy  question, 
I  consider  that  the  present  division  of  re- 
sponsibility, derived  from  a  number  of  pre- 
vious Individual  authorizations,  should  not 
be  changed  at  this  time. 

Since  the  problems  of  streambank  erosion 
concern  several  member  agencies  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  I  believe  It  would 
be  desirable  after  transmittal  of  this  report 
and  your  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
to  submit  the  report  to  the  Council  for  its 
consideration  of  planning  and  other  factors 
discussed  in  the  report.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  make  available  to  Interested  parties  the 
wealth  of  detailed  data  collected  during 
the  course  of  this  study  but  which  have  not 
been  included  In  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.    P.  KOISCH, 

Major  General,  U.SJl., 
Acting  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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A  National  Assessment  of  Streambank 
Erosion 

authobitt 

This  report  Is  made  in  response  to  that 
portion  of  Section  120  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1968,  (Public  Law  90-483)  which 
is  concerned  with  streambank  erosion  and 
reads  as  follows : 

"Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  studies  of: 
(1)  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  damages 
which  result  from  streambank  erosion 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  need  for,  and  the  feasibility 
of,  a  coordinated  program  of  streambank 
protection  in  the  Interests  of  reducing  dam- 
ages from  the  deposition  of  sediment  In 
reservoirs  and  waterways,  the  destruction  of 
channels  and  adjacent  lands,  and  other  ad- 
verse effects  of  streambank  erosion. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  results  of  such 
studies  together  with  his  recommendations 
in  connection  therewith,  including  an  ap- 
propriate division  of  responsibility  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  Interests." 

STUDY    SCOPE 

The  report  is  an  assessment  of  the  stream- 
bank  erosion  problems  as  they  presently  exist 
In  all  fifty  states.  Data  on  natural  and  man- 
Induced  streambank  erosion  were  assembled 
or  estimated  for  all  rivers,  streams  and  man- 
made  channels  with  drainage  areas  generally 
larger  than  one  square  mile,  and  compiled 
by  water  resource  regions  (see  map,  page 
2).  The  banks  of  estuaries,  sea-ooasts,  lakes 
and  reservoirs  (defined  as  impoundments 
with  water  surfaces  higher  than  the  normal 
channel  bankful  stage  and  extending  into 
the  flood  plain)  were  excluded.  Since  no 
appropriations  were  provided  for  the  study 
and  this  report  was  required  to  be  submitted 
within  one  year,  extensive  field  investiga- 
tions could  not  be  conducted.  Consequently, 
primary  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  col- 
lection of  streambank  erosion  data  from  prior 
studies  (Table  A,  Appendix  A)  and  from 
estimates  made  by  experienced  field  person- 
nel using  reconnaissance-type  survey.?,  and 
sampling  or  extrapolation  techniques  (Table 
B,  Appendix  A) .  In  addition.  Federal  experi- 
ence in  bank  protection  was  reviewed  and  is 
presented  in  Table  2. 

inteb-agency  cooperation 

All  agencies  with  an  interest  In  stream- 
bank  eroblon,  both  Federal  and  State,  were 
invited  by  the  Cwps  of  Engineers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study.  Interagency  coordinating 
meetings  were  held  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 


m  field  offices  and  cooperation  was  excellent. 
The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
were  Instrumental  in  achieving  thorough 
coverage  of  the  Nation's  streams.  Particular 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  (SCS)  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  SCS,  at  the  request  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  assumed  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  coordination  and  apprais- 
al of  streambank  erosion  data  on  head- 
water channels  generally  above  the  points 
at  wlilch  the  drainage  areas  equal  250.000 
acres  (approximately  400  square  miles).  The 
Corps  was  responsible  for  the  data  on  areas 
larger  than  250,000  acres,  as  well  as  for 
preparation  of  the  overall  report.  A  list  of 
the  other  Federal  agencies  consulted  appears 
in  Appendix  C. 

STtTDY    limitations 

This  assessment  confirms  that  there  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  reliable  data  available  on 
streambank  erosion.  Not  quite  20,000  stream 
miles  out  of  a  possible  3 '/a  million  have  been 
subjected  to  prior  studies.  Under  the  time 
and  financial  constraints  existing  for  this  re- 
port. It  was  necessary  to  develop  estimated 
data  on  the  remaining  99  percent  of  the 
country's  streams.  The  estimated  data  were 
developed  by  numerous  individuals  and 
teams  from  the  various  participating  agen- 
cies using  techniques  considered  appropriate 
for  the  streams  In  question.  Despite  these 
limitations,  the  data  help  fill  an  important 
water-resource  information  gap,  and  provide 
the  first  overall  assessment  of  streambank 
erosion  In  the  United  States.  However,  the 
data  contained  herein  are  generally  not  of 
sufficient  accuracy  and  detail  to  serve  other 
purposes  such  as  project  Justification  and 
authorization. 

factors  in  the  prodttction  or  streambank 

EROSION 

In  the  erosion  process,  energy  from  stream- 
flow,  ice,  floating  debris,  and  gravity  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  streambank  and  bed.  If  the 
energy  is  greater  than  the  resistance  of  the 
soil  particles  forming  the  channel,  erosion 
results.  However,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
in  many  cases  Impossible,  to  specify  the  par- 
ticular cause  of  erosion  at  any  given  loca- 
tion, or  the  amount  attributable  to  that 
cause.  This  section  presents  a  brief,  simpli- 
fied discussion  of  factors  important  in  bank 
erosion. 

BANK    RESISTANCE 

The  resistance  of  the  streambank  to 
erosion  is  determined  by  its  soil  composition 
and  condition.  A  soil  may  be  composed  by 
any  combination,  size,  and  gradation  of  ma- 
terials such  as  sand,  gravel,  rock,  clay,  silt, 
organic  matter,  and  a  number  of  chemical 
compounds.  Generally,  as  the  percentage  of 
binding  materials  (silts  and  clays)  increase, 
erodabllity  decreases,  although  chemical  con- 
tent is  also  known  to  be  a  ftwjtor.  Well- 
graded,  angular  soils  have  high  Internal  fric- 
tion due  to  the  Interlocking  of  particles  and 
are,  therefore,  less  erodlble  than  rounded, 
poorly-graded  soils.  Erodabllity  is  also  de- 
pendent on  soil  condition,  particularly  on  its 
water  content.  For  the  most  part,  soil  mois- 
ture acts  as  a  lubricant  and  as  the  moisture 
content  increases,  resistence  to  erosion  de- 
creases. If  the  moisture  content  Increases  to 
the  point  of  saturation,  soil  resistance  to 
shear  can  be  overcome  by  its  own  weight  and 
large  chunks  of  the  bank  will  slide  into  the 
stream.  A  similar  reduction  in  shear  strength 
is  brought  about  by  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  A  bank  may  be  formed  by  several 
soil  strata  each  completely  different  from  the 
others.  Where  the  stratification  is  vertical,  it 
is  possible  to  encounter  soils  with  different 
characteristics  every  few  feet  on  the  same 
stream.  Where  the  stratification  is  horizontal, 
the  erosion  of  a  lower,  non-cohesive  layer 
will  undermine  upper  layers  causing  them  to 
fall  into  the  stream  even  though  they  may. 
by  themselves,  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  direct  action  of  the  streamflow. 
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streamflow 
The  influence  of  streamflow  on  bank  ero- 
gjon  steins  from  the  magnitude  and  fre- 
quency of  discharge  and  the  velocity  of  flow. 
High  discharges  Increase  the  amount  of  bank 
subject  to  saturation  and  to  direct  erosion. 
The  more  frequently  these  events  occur,  the 
more  erosion  will  result.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  size  of  a  channel  is  directly  related 
to  its  discharge.  Should  the  mean  annual 
discharge  increase  for  any  reason,  as  by  a  di- 
version from  another  stream,  channel  width 
and  depth  will  Increase  by  erosion  until  a 
satisfactory  size  is  reached.  The  erosive  ac- 
tion of  streamflow  Is  also  greater  with  In- 
creased velocity. 

Sediment 

Total  sediment  load  of  a  stream  is  usually 
divided  into  two  categories,  bed  load  (that 
material  traveling  on  or  Just  above  the 
stream  bottom)  and  suspended  load  (sedi- 
ment distributed  from  the  water  surface  to 
the  bed  load) .  The  effect  of  stream  sediment 
on  bank  erosion  is  related  to  the  amount  of 
total  sediment  and  the  ratio  of  bed  load  to 
suspended  load.  For  example,  a  wide  channel 
is  necessary  for  the  efficient  transport  of  a 
large  bed  load.  Thus,  if  a  stream  changes  from 
primarily  suspended  load  to  bed  load  sedi- 
ment, Its  channel  width  will  increase.  Fur- 
thermore, additional  stream  energy  Is  required 
to  transport  the  increased  bed  load.  Since, 
Initially,  the  additional  energy  Is  not  avail- 
able, aggradation  will  occur  which  Increases 
the  frequency  of  overbank  flows.  In  a  sinuous, 
alluvial  stream,  the  increased  flooding  tends 
to  destroy  the  channel  meanders,  resulting  In 
a  straighter  channel  of  steeper  gradient  which 
provides  the  additional  energy  required  to 
move  the  increased  l^ed  load. 

Other  factors 

There  are  a  number  of  individual  erosion- 
producing  factors  such  as  wave  action,  ice 
flows,  and  debris.  The  sudden  drawdown  of 
prolonged  high  stages  and  rapidly  fluctuat- 
ing stages  may,  In  certain  cases,  contribute 
to  bank  erosion.  In  instances  where  these 
events  occvir  frequently,  they  may  be  sub- 
stantial erosion  producing  factors. 

Channel  equilibrium  and  interrelated  factors 

The  flowing  stream  is  a  dynamic  entity, 
constantly  seeking  to  establish  a  state  of 
equilibrium  or  steady  relationship  among  its 
discharge;  amount  and  type  of  sediment 
load:  channel  width,  depth  and  slope;  ve- 
locity; and  the  material  forming  its  bed  and 
banks.  If  one  of  these  variables  Is  altered,  a 
stream  that  was  formerly  in  equilibrium  will 
attempt  to  change  one  or  more  other  vari- 
ables and  reestablish  that  state.  Recent  In- 
vestigations on  certain  alluvial  streams  in- 
dicate that  channel  depth  will  change  direct- 
ly with  discharge  but  inversely  with  the  ratio 
of  bed  load  to  suspended  load,  and  that  the 
channel  gradient  will  decrease  with  an  In- 
crease in  discharge  but  will  Increase  with  an 
increase  In  the  ratio  of  bed  load  to  suspended 
load.  Increases  In  channel  width  and  sinu- 
osity are  achieved  by  bank  erosion.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  interrelationship  of  channel  vari- 
ables is  not  presently  available. 
Man  as  a  factor 

Some  of  the  erosion-producing  factors 
described  above  are  long  term  or  geo- 
logic in  nature  and  others  are  of  a  rela- 
tively short  term  nature.  However,  man's 
activities  have  influenced,  and  in  some  cases 
accelerated,  both  these  types  of  events, 
Reservoirs  which  reduce  flood  peaks  may 
Increase  the  duration  of  bankfull  stages 
downstream  from  the  dam.  By  trapping  sus- 
pended and  bed  load  sediment,  a  reservoir 
releases  comparatively  clear  water  and  alters 
the  previous  stream  equilibrium.  Increase  In 
recreational  and  commercial  water  traffic  on 
Inland  streams  contributes  to  the  erosion 
produced  by  wave  action.  By  encroachment, 
man  reduces  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
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channel  available  to  carry  the  flow  of  the 
streams,  thereby  locally  increasing  the  veloc- 
ity and  ability  to  erode. 

NATURE    or    DAMAGES 

As  used  in  this  study,  the  term  damages 
refers  to  a  direct  or  indirect  loss  of  Income 
(or  Increase  In  costs),  or  reduction  In  en- 
vironmental quality  as  a  result  of  stream- 
bank  erosion.  Three  categories  were  recog- 
nized: land  loss,  sediment,  and  others. 

Land  loss 

The  most  apparent  damage  from  bank 
erosion  results  from  the  loss  of  land.  Precisely 
used,  land  loss  would  only  be  applied  to  those 
cases  where  the  stream  morph^ogic  process 
results  In  channel  enlargement.  Usually, 
however,  the  term  Is  used  to  describe  the 
exchange  of  land  that  occurs  (1)  when  land 
is  lost  at  the  concave  bank  by  erosion  and  is 
gained  at  the  convex  bank  by  deposition  or 
(2)  when  the  stream  cuts  a  new  channel  and 
abandons  the  old  one.  In  most  cases  such  an 
exchange  creates  a  net  economic  loss  since 
the  "new"  land  is  of  uncompacted,  generally 
coarse  soil  and  lower  in  elevation.  Rarely  is  it 
Immediately  as  valuable  or  productive  as  the 
land  that  was  eroded.  In  addition,  costly 
resurvey  and  litigation  may  be  necessary  to 
settle  disputes  that  arise  If  the  stream  Is 
being  used  as  real  estate  property  boundaries. 
Also  Included  In  the  land  loss  category  of 
damage  is  the  under-utUization  of  land  due 
to  the  threat  of  bank  erosion.  The  potential 
for  substantia  economic  damages  due  to  land 
loss  is  often  great  in  highly  developed  urban 
areas. 

Sediment 

Although  the  erosion  of  streambank  mate- 
rial contributes  to  the  total  sediment  load 
of  the  Nation's  streams,  it  is  not  nearly  as 
large  a  contributor  as  sheet  and  gully  erosion. 
Suspended  sediment  from  any  source  can 
Increase  water  treatment  costs,  and  adversely 
affect  the  operating  life  of  machinery,  shell- 
flsh  quality,  recreational  use,  and  aesthetic 
values.  Extensive  dredging  is  necessary  to 
remove  accumulated  sediment  in  order  to 
maintain  adequate  harbor  and  waterway 
depths.  Deposited  sediment  reduces  the  value 
of  fish  and  shellfish  habitat  and  increases  the 
required  amount  of  total  storage  (and  there- 
by the  cost)  of  reservoirs.  While  soil  par- 
ticles are  carried  in  suspension  or  moved 
along  as  bed  load,  chemical  compounds  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  bank  material  may 
become  part  of  the  stream's  dissolved  solids. 
Some  of  the  compounds  contain  nutrient 
elements  such  as  phosphorus  and  nitrogen 
that  stimulate  the  rapid  growth  of  obnoxious 
plants  and  organisms,  which,  upon  decay, 
decrease  water  quality.  In  contrast  to  other 
types  of  srtreambank  erosion  damages,  sedi- 
ment damages  usually  occur  far  from  the 
site  of  the  erosion. 

OTHER    DAMAGES 

For  various  reasons,  many  public  and  pri- 
vate facilities  are  located  on  stream  banks. 
Damages  occur  to  these  facilities  when  the 
bank  erodes  sufficiently  to  preclude  safe  op- 
eration. Where  the  failure  of  some  structural 
feature  such  as  a  flood  wall,  bridge,  or  water 
treatment  plant  would  endanger  life  and 
health,  virtually  no  erosion  can  be  tolerated. 
Another  type  of  damage  occurs  when  under- 
mined trees  and  brush  which  fall  Into  the 
channel  become  unsightly  debris  and  sub- 
merged logs  which  may  clog  channels,  raise 
flood  heights  and  damage  commercial  and 
recreational  vessels,  unless  removed.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  eroded  banks  are  them- 
selves unsightly  and  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  environmental  quality. 

BENEFICIAL    ASPECTS    Or    BANK    EROSION 

As  indicated  In  paragraph  6,  streams  will 
attempt  to  increase  their  channel  width 
under  certain  conditions.  Tt  the  widening 
results  in  a  greater  channel  capacity  and  a 
lower  stage  for  a  given  discharge,  some  ben- 
efits would  accrue  due  to  the  reduced  fre- 
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quency  and  degree  of  flooding.  Beneflts  may 
also  result  from  bank  erosion  as  a  source  of 
part  of  the  total  sediment  load  in  a  stream. 
Much  of  the  sand  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  Nation's  cosLStal  beaches  Is  derived  from 
stream  sediment.  If  a  stream  has  reached  a 
state  of  equilibrium  in  which  channel  di- 
mensions, slope,  discharge,  and  sediment 
load  are  in  balance,  any  substantial  reduction 
or  change  in  type  of  sediment  being  trans- 
ported would  result  in  the  channel  making 
some  compensating  adjustment  which  could 
be  more  damaging  than  the  sediment. 

MEASUREMENT    Or    DAMAGES    AND    BENEFITS 

Under  present  Federal  practices,  project 
evaluation  Involves  an  expression,  primarily 
In  monetary  terms,  of  the  damages  occurring 
and  how  much  these  damages  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  project  under  consideration. 
Such  an  evaluation  is  difficult  even  for  those 
functions  for  which  damages  and  beneflts 
can  be  readily  identified,  quantified,  and 
translated  into  monetary  terms.  As  discussed 
In  paragraphs  6  and  7.  the  damages  and 
benefits  from  streambank  erosion  are  sel- 
dom obvious,  and  are  usually  intermixed  with 
damages  and  beneflts  from  other  sources. 
Some  effects  become  evident  only  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  others  simply  defy 
quantification  and  monetary  evaluation,  for 
example,  the  value  of  Improved  environmen- 
tal quality  or  esthetics.  The  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  sediment  from  bank  erosion  and 
sheet  erosion,  once  it  has  entered  the  stream, 
requires  extensive  field  measurements.  Where 
sediment  ends  up,  and  what  effects  It  has 
are  often  difficult  to  determine.  The  amounts 
and  types  of  sediment  that  can  be  tolerated 
by  marine  ecological  systems  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  Making  these  de- 
terminations and  answering  many  other  re- 
lated questions  is  time  consuming  and  ex- 
pensive. Often  the  answers  will  not  be  as 
accurate  as  desired  and  there  may  well  be 
bank  erosion  effects  of  which  we  are  now 
unaware.  This  difficulty  in  evaluation  of 
benefits  and  damages  from  streambank  ero- 
sion is  a  significant  obstacle  to  planning  and 
Justifying  effective  bank  protection  meas- 
ures. 

EXTENT    OF    STREAMBANK    EROSION 

This  study  reveals  that  out  of  an  esti- 
mated 3 ','2  million  miles  of  streams  (7  mil- 
lion bank  miles)  a  total  of  approximately  8 
percent  or  549,000  bank  miles  are  currently 
experiencing  erosion  to  some  degree.  Of  this, 
about  78  percent  occur  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  main  stem.  Although  Incomplete, 
the  data  available  Indicate  the  total  damages 
for  all  degrees  of  bank  erosion  to  be  in  order 
of  $120  mlUlcm  to  $130  million  annually. 
Much  of  the  total  erosion  is  quite  mild  In 
degree  and  probably  low  In  its  resulting  dam- 
ages. Consequently,  the  investigations  for 
this  report  concentrated  on  that  streambank 
erosion  which  appeared,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  reporting  field  offices,  to  be  severe 
enough  to  merit  further  examination  to  de- 
termine If  some  form  of  action  should  be 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  damages.  A  total 
of  almost  148.000  bank  miles  were  reported 
having  this  degree  of  erosion,  with  about  56 
percent  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
main-stem.  While  this  degree  of  erosion  oc- 
curs on  only  2  poercent  of  the  7  mUUon  bank 
miles  In  the  Nation,  it  results  in  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $90  million  of  damages  an- 
nually, of  which  $28  million  are  due  to  land 
loss,  $42  million  are  from  sediment,  and  $20 
million  are  from  other  causes.  The  most  se- 
verely affected  Region  is  the  Arkansas- 
White-Red,  vrith  one-third  of  the  total  esti- 
mated damages.  Eleven  of  the  nineteen  re- 
gions experience  larger  damages  due  to  sedi- 
ment than  to  land  loss  or  other  caxises.  The 
estimated  average  annual  cost  to  prevent  the 
more  serious  erosion  Is  $420  million  based 
on  the  methods  presently  in  use.  These  esti- 
mates indicate  that  for  many  stream  reaches, 
the  cost  of  preventing  streambank  erosion 
greatly  exceeds  the  damages  being  sustained. 
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Water  rssourca  region 


Atoik* --  — 

Arkansas-White- Rtd 

Calitornia 

Columbia  North  PKiiic. 

Colorado .-. 

Great  Basin 

Great  Lakes 

Hcwaii 

Lower  Mississippi 

Middle  Atlantic 

Missouri  River 

New  England 

Ohio - 

Rio  Grande 

Souris-Red-Rainy „ 

South  Atlantic  Gulf 

Tennessee  RivBf 

Te«asGul» 

Ufiper  Mississippi 


U.S.  total. 


REVIEW    or   EXPEEHNCB   IN    BANK    PROTECTION 

Data  were  ooUected  for  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  projects,  oonstructed 
under  construction  as  of  1  July  1969,  w^lch 
include  measures  for  tbe  reduction  of  stream- 
bank  erosion  damages,  whether  banlc  pr(^tec- 
tlon  was  a  project  purpose  or  not.  Datf  for 
these  projects,  summarized  and  tabulated  by 
water  resource  regions  In  Table  2,  Indi^tes 
Ukat  over  4,000  miles  of  streambanJc  pr^iec- 
tlpn  have  been  completed  and  an  additional 
2,000  miles  are  under  construction,  at  a  total 
ooet  for  the  bank  protection  featxires  of  $1.8 
billion.     These     figures     exclude     measures 


tlmates  were  made  of  the  cost  of  the  nu-  be  investigated  to  the  same  degree.  However, 
merous  detailed  studies  necessary  to  ap-  relatively  early  In  each  study  It  would  be- 
pralse  the  need  for  and  feaslbUlty  of  re-  come  obvious  that  a  substantial  number  of 
ducing  the  damages.  The  total  estimated  miles  could  not  satisfy  the  Justification  crl- 
cost  of  these  studies,  on  all  148,000  bank  terla  and  would  be  excluded  from  further 
miles.  Is  $161  million.  This  figure  assumes  consideration  thereby  lowering  the  study 
that  each  and  every  mile  of  erosion  would  cost  considerably. 


There  are,  of  course,  many  locations  where 
detailed  studies  would  show  the  prevention 
of  damages  merit  the  cost  of  protection.  <ro- 
slon  data  tot  individual  regions  may;  be 
found  in  Table  1.  "National  Assessment  of 
Streambank  Erosion  by  Water  Resource  iRe- 
gions."  Although  not  shown  In  the  tables,  es- 

TABLE  1.- NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  STREAMBANK  EROSION  BY  WATER  RESOURCES  REGIONS' 


IDollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Region  totals 


Extent  of  the  erosion  meriting  further  examination 


Length  of 

channels 

(stream- miles) 


Length  of 

erosion 

(bank-miles) 


Length  of 

erosion 

(bank-miles) 


Average  annual  damages 


Land  loss 


Sediment 


Other 


TobI 
damages 


Average 

annual 

treatmeirt 

cost 


568,000 
218,300 
143,000 
345,400 
294,900 
148,600 
114,700 
2,600 

89,400 

99.200 
538.200 

48,200 
147,800 
101,800 

67,200 
200. 300 

32,800 
149,500 
225,000 


58,000 
56,500 
49,800 
33,600 
25.200 

5  600 

14,600 

20 

5,800 
13,900 
52,800 

1,900 
25, 900 
54,800 

1,200 
28,000 

4,100 
98,300 
19,000 


20 

22,820 

8.220 

21,150 

3,930 

2,200 

8,480 

0 

4,220 

5.160 

11.200 

380 

11,520 

10, 170 

80 

23,750 

1,700 

4,210 

8,400 


$60 
6.770 
6,780 
1,550 

320 

no 

540 


$16,  no 

6,230 

5.250 

840 

700 

830 


$300 
7,150 
5,170 
770 
370 
150 
240 


$360 

3a  030 

18,180 

7,570 

1,530 

960 

1,610 


$340 

105,780 

18,  010 

19,560 

3.630 

1,500 

15,470 


1,890 
520 

3,020 
70 

1,660 
410 
160 

1,840 

70 

700 

1,130 


860 

1,010 

1,540 

370 

880 

3,650 


1,940 

SO 

1,420 

540 


1.360 
740 
540 
20 
540 
780 
240 
230 
160 
410 
910 


4,110 
2,270 
5,100 

460 
3,080 
4.840 

400 
4,010 

310 
2,530 
2.580 


19,840 
10,220 
23,950 
1,340 
21,140 
83,760 

380 
13,690 

590 
69,820 
11,000 


3,534,900 


549,020 


147.610 


27.600 


42, 250 


20,080 


89,930 


420,290 


I  A  combmaUon  of  UNes  A  and  8.  «pp.  A.  Discrepa  icies  between  table  1  and  the  summation  ol  laWes  A  and  B,  app.  A,  are  due  to  rounding. 


TABLE  2.-FEDERAL  OR  FEDERALLY  ASSISTEI 


Water  resource  region 


Length  of  reach  protect^ 
(stream- miles) 


Under 
Con-  con- 

structed    struction 


Alaska --- 5 

Arkansas-White-Red JW 

California --- }.*" 

Cokimbia  North  Paafie 1.2'0 

I  50 

60 


Celorado. 

Greit  Basin 

Great  Lakes 

Hawaii 

Lower  Mitsisatppi 

Middle  Atlantic 

Missouri 


680 

20 
380 


0 
300 
190 

0 
250 

1 
20 

"346' 

0 
780 


features  as 


I  The  nuiority  of  theie  coeti  are  for  bank  protection  1 
tion  thereof. 

The    history    of    projects    which    Indude 
streambank   protection    measures    Indicates 
that   not   all   have  performed  as  had 
expected.    Occasionally,    a    meandertni; 
braided  stream  will  form  a  new  channel 
passing  existing  bank  protection.  Wher 
reach  is  stabilized  the  erosion  may  "'-* 
an  unprotected  location.  In  several 
the    protection    measures    have    1 
failed.  Such  events  have  occurred  to 
Federal  and  non-Federal  measures  bui 
rate  of  failure  U  higher  among  projecti 
dertaken  by  local  Interests.  One  of  the 
clpal   reasons  for   Inadequate   project 


shirt 


Instances, 
thema  elves 
both 
the 
un- 
)rln- 
per- 


vindertaken  by  State  and  local  interests  and 
authorized  Federal  projects  not  yet  under 
construction.  Most  of  this  bank  protection 
was  undertaken  to  serve  a  different  project 
purpose.  About  58  percent  of  the  reported 
$1.8  billion  of  total  costs,  stems  from  what  Is 
considered  a  single  project,  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  undertake  massive  bank  and  levee  protec- 
tion measures  for  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion. The  Arkansas-White-Red  and  Mlsaourl 
Regions  also  have  substantial  bank  protec- 
tion costs  incurred  for  other  purposes.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  projects  have  been  con- 


structed or  authorized  In  which  features  for 
the  prevention  of  streambank  erosion  are 
not  related  in  any  way  to  other  purposes. 
Examples  of  such  single  purpose  bank  protec- 
tion are  contained  in  the  Wllliamette  River 
Basin  Bank  Protection  Project  (authorized  by 
Flood  ConUol  Act  of  22  June  1936.  as 
amended)  and  that  portion  above  Index, 
Arkansas  of  the  Red  River  Waterway, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma 
(also  known  as  the  Red  River  below  Denison 
I>am)  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  13  August  1968. 


PROJECTS  WITH  STREAMBANK  PROTECTION  FEATURES  CONSTRUCTED  AND  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1969 
IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Total 


Costs  of  streambank  protection 
features  > 

Under 
Con-  con- 

structed   struction  Total 


$4, 

29. 
61, 
61. 


5 

400 

590 

,.270 

370 

51         6, 
80         4, 

Qi6""'738, 
20  3. 
160       27. 


460 
170 
780 
430 


$147,  040 

10, 120 

130 


$4,460 

176.210 

71.900 

61.560 


Length  of  reach  protected 
(stream-miles) 


Costs  of  streambank  protection 
features  ' 


Water  resource  region 


Under 
Con-  con- 

structed   struction 


Total 


Under 
Con-  con- 

structed    struction 


Total 


170 
800 

820' 

970 

320 


30 


6.200 
4,800 


380.290    1,119,110 

3,970 

336,600   363.920 


New  England 

Ohio  River. 

Rio  Grande. 

Souris-Red-Rainy... 
South  Atlantic  Gulf. 

Tennessee 

Texas  Gulf 

Upper  Mississippi.. 


10 
50 
10 


0 

20 
0 


10 
70 
10 


$210 

4,130 

250 


$3,400 


$210 

7.530 

2M 


30 

20 

10 

1 


10 
2 
0 
2 


40 

22 

10 

3 


1.350 

760 

900 

40 


450 
20 


1.800 
780 
900 


40 


U.s.total 4,220         1,915         6.131      945,560     878,120    1,823,680 


part  of  multiple-purpoje  projects  pnmarily  developed  for  flood  control,  navigation.  irrigaUon,  and  other  purposes  or  some  combina- 


been 
or 
by- 
one 
to 


formance  can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  multiple  and 
Interrelated  causes  and  effects  of  streambank 
erosion.  Some  failures,  of  course,  are  due 
to  project  design  capability  being  exceeded, 
or  to  Inadequate  maintenance.  As  a  general 
rule,  bank  protection  requires  frequent  and 
expensive  maintenance.  When  such  proj- 
ects sire  turned  over  to  local  Interests,  the 
maintenance  cost  may  be  more  than  they  can 
bear.  The  nattire  of  bank  erosion  often  re- 
quires that  a  single  project  cover  many  miles 
and  may  pass  through  several  political 
boundaries.  In  a  few  such  instances  the  sev- 


eral Jxirlsdlctlons  involved  by  a  proposed  proj- 
ect were  unable  to  reach  accord  on  cost- 
sharing  or  other  matters,  and  as  a  result, 
several  economically  Justified  projects  could 
not  be  built. 

ADEQUACT    OF    EXISTING    FEDERAL    AtTTHORllilM 

Three  Federal  aegnclea.  the  Departments 
of  the  Army.  Agriculture,  and  the  Interior 
are  presently  charged  with  the  primary  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  development,  conser- 
vation, and  management  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources.  All  three  have  previously 
Investigated  and  constructed  measures  for 
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the  reduction  of  streambank  erosion  dam- 
ages. However,  as  indicated  In  paragraph  10, 
such  efforts  have  usually  been  undertaken 
as  an  integral  feature  of  a  project  designed 
to  accomplish  entirely  different  purposes, 
such  as  flood  control,  navigation,  Irrigation 
and  others.  Field  reports  from  these  agencies 
Indicate  that,  under  present  conditions,  ex- 
isting authorities,  procedures,  and  prece- 
dents are  generally  adequate  to  give  the  re- 
duction of  damages  from  bank  erosion  parity 
with  other  water  resources  purposes.  They 
also  Indicate  existing  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments to  be  generally  satisfactory.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  study,  however,  cooper- 
ating agency  field  offices  have  Indicated 
three  aspects  of  the  bank  protection  pro- 
gram that  are  Inadequate  and  deserve  fur- 
ther consideration:  (1)  recognition  of  sedi- 
ment reduction  as  a  pollution  control  meas- 
ure; (2)  addition  of  bank  protection  features 
to  an  existing  water  resources  project  that 
was  originally  authorized  without  provisions 
for  bank  protection,  and  (3)  provision  of 
emergency  bank  protection  for  highways, 
bridge  t^proaches,  and  other  public  facili- 
ties. The  third  problem  stems  from  the  In- 
crease In  construction  costs  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  twenty-three  years  since  passage 
of  the  1946  Flood  Control  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes a  maximum  of  $60  thousand  for 
emeregncy  bank  protection  at  any  location 
and  $1  million  annually  for  all  locations. 
Increased  costs  have  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  original  monetary  limits  to  one- 
third  their  original  value.  These  aspects  will 
require  continued  reexamination  with  a  view 
toward  the  submission  of  such  legislation  as 
may  be  found  appropriate. 

RESEARCH   NEEDS 

During  the  past  50  years,  extenatve  research 
has  been  conducted  in  certain  areas  rele- 
vant to  streambank  erosion,  such  as  the 
determination  of  suspended  and  bed  load 
transport  capacities  and  their  effects  on 
stable,  alluvial  stream  regimes.  But,  activi- 
ties to  develop  bank  protection  methods  have 
been  slanted  towards  large  alluvial  streams. 
This  study,  however,  indicates  that  an 
additional,  three-pronged  research  effort  is 
urgently  needed  If  the  damages  which  result 
from  streambank  erosion  are  to  be  effectively 
reduced.  Research  shoxild  be  directed  to- 
ward (1)  better  understanding  of  the  me- 
chanics of  erosion  processes  and  of  stream 
morphology — long-term     channel     develop- 
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ment  and  behavior,  (2)  developing  ne^  low- 
cost  methods  of  preventing  bank  erosion, 
and  (3)  determining  better  techniques  for 
the  evaluation  of  damages  due  to  stream- 
bank  erosion  and  the  benefits  from  its  con- 
trol. The  research  would  Involve  a  litera- 
ture search,  theoretical  and  laboratory  anal- 
yses, and  field  Investigations  and  tests.  Most 
of  the  required  haste  facilities  and  key  per- 
sonnel are  presently  available,  but  additional 
funds  would  be  required. 

SrUMMART  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

For  the  first  time,  data  have  been  obtained 
and  presented  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
streambank  erosion  damages  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  areas  where  data  were 
not  previously  available  or  where  no  signif- 
icant erosion  were  thought  to  exist,  a  closer 
examination  revealed  that  substantial  dam- 
ages occur. 

Streambank  erosion  Is  an  extranely  com- 
plex subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  Its 
genesis,  Its  effects,  and  its  prevention. 
Whether  or  not  erosion  occurs  dejjends  upon 
the  resistance  of  the  soil  composing  the 
bank,  as  determined  by  Its  comfiosltlon  and 
condition,  and  the  erosive  ability  of  the 
stream.  Why  some  banks  erode  and  similar 
ones  do  not  Is  not  fully  known.  A  nimiber 
of  variables  are  Involved  In  the  process  and 
may  exert  their  Influence  Individually.  More 
often,  however,  streambank  erosion  Is  the 
result  of  a  complex  combination  of  variables, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  to  understand, 
to  predict,  and  to  treat.  Precise  quantitative 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  damages  from 
bank  erosion  are  also  very  difficult  and,  in 
some  cases,  impossible.  Some  benefits,  such 
as  increased  channel  capacity  and  nourish- 
ment of  coastal  beaches,  do  occur  from 
bank  erosion  but  they  are  even  more  ob- 
scure than  the  damages  and  could  not  be 
meaningfully  estimated  for  this  report. 

StreamlMnk  erosion  is  widespread.  Of  the 
nineteen  water  resource  regions,  only  Hawaii 
can  be  considered  as  subetantlally  unaffected. 
An  estimated  549,000  miles  of  bank  or  8  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total.  Is  undergoing 
some  degree  of  erosion.  Of  tbls,  148,000  miles 
or  2  percent,  merits  further  examination  to 
determine  if  some  form  of  treatment  Is  Justi- 
fied. Damages,  estimated  for  the  148,000 
miles,  are  categorized  as  stemming  from 
land  loss,  sedimentation,  and  other  detri- 
mental effects  such  as  undermining  struc- 
tures and  the  reduction  of  esthetic  appeal 
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and  total  $90  million  In  damages  annually. 
Of  these  damages,  almost  one-hSLlf  is  due 
to  sedimentation  from  bank  erosion.  This 
damage  estimate  reflects,  in  part,  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  adverse  effects  of  sediment 
infiuence  on  marine  ecosystems  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  as  well  as  the 
more  tangible  damages  from  slltatlon. 

The  annual  cost  of  treatment  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  reported  $90  million  damages 
Is  estimated  to  be  $420  million,  indicating 
that  many  of  the  areas  suffering  damages 
cannot  be  economically  treated.  The  stream 
reaches  meriting  treatment  will,  for  the  most 
fiart,  be  widely  scattered. 

A  sulMtantlal  Investment  of  about  $1.8 
billion  has  already  l>een  committed  In  bank 
protection  facilities  wholly  or  partially  under 
Federal  sponsorship.  Most  of  this  Invest- 
ment was  made  in  projects  for  fiood  control, 
navigation,  irrigation  and  other  purposes 
although  a  very  small  investment  has  been 
made  In  projects  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bank 
protection. 

Effective  streambank  protection  measures 
are  costly  to  install  and  to  maintain.  For 
this  reason,  a  substantial  research  program 
is  needed  to  develop  cheaper  and  more  effec- 
tive methods  of  treatment.  Such  a  program 
should  also  include  efforts  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  stream 
channel  behavior  and  bank  erosion,  our 
evaluation  of  damages  and  benefits,  and  our 
ability  to  predict  adverse  results  that  may 
occur  from  Installing  remedial   measures,  y 

The  nature,  extent,  and  cost  of  preven- 
tion of  streambank  erosion  damages  Inl^i- 
cate  that  a  case-by-case  approach  Is  tjest— 
suited  to  Federal  efforts  to  deal  with  stream- 
bank  erosion  problems.  Present  Federal  au- 
thorities and  Institutional  arrangements  sire 
generally  adequate  to  carry  out  this  type 
of  program.  However,  since  bank  erosion  Is 
but  one  element  to  be  considered  In  con- 
servation, development,  and  management  of 
ovir  water  and  land  resources,  adequate  data 
should  l>e  included  in  comprehensive  frame- 
work plans,  now  being  accomplished  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Water  ResourcCB^- 
Councll,  to  provide  continuing,  coordinated 
assessment  of  the  overall  problem.  The  Im- 
portance of  such  attention  will  increase  as 
demands  on  the  Nation's  streams  grow,  as 
urban  areas  and  public  facilities  increase  in 
number  along  the  watervsrays,  therefore  mak- 
ing less  tolerable  the  adverse  effects  of  stream 
bank  erosion. 


APPENDIX  A 

TABLE  A.— EXISTING  STREAMBANK  EROSION  DATA  FROM  PRIOR  STUDIES" 

IDollar  amounb  in  thousands] 


Water  resource  region 


Totals  (areas  covered  by 
prior  studies) 

Length  of 

channels  Length  of 

(stream-  erosion 

miles)  (bank-miles) 


That  portion  of  prior  studies  meriting  further  examinatioa 


Length  of 

eroskin 

(bank-miles) 


Average  annual  damages 


Land  k>ss 


Sedimenta- 
tion 


Other 


Total 
damages 


Average 

annual 

benefits  > 


Average 

annual 

treatment 

costs" 


Aluka 

Arkansas- White- Red ... 

California 

Columbia  North  Pacific. 

Colorado  River. , 

Great  Basin 

Great  Lakes 

Hawaii , 

Lower  Mississippi , 

Middle  Atlantic , 

Missouri  River 

New  England 

Ohm 

Rk)  Grande 

Souris-Red-Rainy 

South  Atlantk:  Gulf 

Tennesse 

Texas  Gulf 

Upper  Mississippi 

U.S.  totals 


606  600                  500             $3,330                  $40             $5,650             $9,020            $12,440             $11,470 

12,200  6,200               1,000                  530                  610               1,730               2,870               3.420                6,610 

1,000  700                  600                  580                  480                  240               1,300               1,180                2,080 

4O0  200  

600  IOC                     5                     5                    10                   20                    36                   30                     ZO 

2,200  4.000               1,700                   50                  220                     0                  270                  230                    240 

IM 60 60 530 26 720 1,276 i,'276 i^MO 

500  100                     80                    30                    60                     40                   130                     30                      80 

1,300  400                  300                  440                   30                    30                  500               2,040                 2.900 

20        10        10        10 10         5         40 

40        30        20        SO 40        90        90        300 

600 Wi'.V.'.V.'"'".'.'. 40 iO so 2 40 

19,260  13,000               MTS               sIm               TsW               MM             15.545             20,737               25.600 


'The  results  of  these  studies  revealed  many  potential  streambank  protection  projects  to  be, 
economically,  not  justified. 

'  When  bank  protection  measures  are  included  in  multiple-purpose  projects,  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  and  cost  related  to  other  project  purposes  are  attributed  to  the  bank  protection  feature. 


'  No  recent  studies. 
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Water  resource  region 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STREAMBANK  EROSION  DATA-ESTIMATES  FOR  AREAS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  PRIOR  STUDIES 
(Dollar  imounb  In  thousands) 


May  18  y  1971 


Totals  (areas  not  a  vered 


by  prior  studi( 


Length 
channels 


(stream-mites)    (ban  i-mlles) 


Alajka                          568,000 

Arkansas-White-Red ?!.i'ISS 

California IS'SSS 

Columbia  North  Pacific 334. 300 

Colorado ?!15S2 

Great  Basin «.000 

Great  Ukes nim 

Hawaii J-SSS 

Lower  Mississippi Sx'SS 

Middle  Atlantic c??'ASS 

Missouri  River- 537,  000 

New  England «.  200 

Ohio  River 11M2S 

Rio  Grande 101.800 

Souris-Red-Rainy AliSH 

South-Atlantic  Gulf «'iSS 

Tennessee ,H'fSS 

Texas  Gulf , 1M.50O 

Upper  Mississippi Ui.WO 

U.S.tDUl -—  3,515,800 


APPENDIX  C. — rXDEBAL  AGENCtBS  CONTACTED  F<  IB 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  ASSESf- 
MENT   OF  STREAMBANK   EROSION 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Poreet  Service. 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Department  at  Interior. 

Bureau  oi  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Outdoc*  Recreation. 

National  Park  Service. 

Geological  Survey. 

Btireau  of  Indian  ASalrs. 

Buresu  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  aqd 
Welfare. 

Federal  Power  Commlaalon. 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Ooi^- 
mlsslon. 

Tenneseee  Valley  Authority. 


Estimated  extent  oi  erosion  meriting  further  examination 


I) 


Average  annual  damages 


Length 
erosion 


Length 

erosion 

(bank-miles) 


Land  loss 


Average 
annual 


Urban 


Rural 


Total  Sedimentation 


Other 


58,000  20  

55,900  22,300                 |130              $3,300 

43,600       7.200  

32,900  20.600        200        780 

25,000       3,900 

5,400  2,200         50         60 

10,500      6.800  

20         0  

5,700       4,200  

13,800  5.100         30        450 

52,300  10,900        230       2,350 

1,900  400 

25,900  11,500                   800                   810 

54.800  10,200                     3                  407 

1,200  100                    30                   140 

27,400  23,200                  ISO               1,690 

4,100  1.700  

98,300  4,200                      2                   700 

19,000  8,400 

535,720  142,920               TwS             10,687 


$60  . 

3,430 

6,250 
980 
320 
110 
490 
0 

1,360 
480 

2,580 
60 

1,610 
410 
170 

l.MO 

80 

702 

1,130 


$16, 070 

5,620 

4,770 

840 

700 

610 

0 

840 

950 

1,520 

370 

880 

3.  BSD 

0 

1.900 

80 

1,420 

540 


$300 

1,500 

3.440 

530 

370 

130 

240 

0 

640 

710 

500 

20 

500 

780 

240 

220 

160 

410 

910 


ToUl 

treatment 

damages 

cost 

$360 

$340 

21,000 

94.320 

15.310 

11,400 

6,280 

17,480 

1,530 

3.630 

940 

1,520 

1,340 

15.230 

0 

0 

2,840 

18,010 

2,140 

10,140 

4,600 

21,050 

450 

1,300 

2.990 

21,100 

4,8(0 

83,800 

410 

380 

3,960 

13,650 

320 

590 

2,532 

69.820 

2,580 

11.000 

22,062 


40, 760 


11,600 


74,422 


394,760 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolutlcn 
319,  which  I  Introduced  on  March  17, 
1971. 1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the  ajt- 
tentlon  of  the  administration ; 

H.  RES.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Stat 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  {Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for."  J 

Whereas  Mart  am  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Qovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  tjie 
United  States  Oovemment  declares  It  'will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

•' — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  t^ie 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  canip. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  ci^tured  mili- 
tary men." 


Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  ret\im  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Lll)eration  PYont  of  safe  conduct  out  of 
Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and  all 
American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


SENATOR  NORRIS,  FATHER  OF  TVA 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  from  TVA 
country  today  in  applauding  TVA  on  its 
38th  birthday  for  its  many  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Valley  region  as  well  as  that  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

In  marking  this  occasion,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  George  Norrls,  Repub- 
lican of  Nebraska,  for  his  important  role 
in  bringing  the  TVA  into  being. 

For  many  years,  private  power  com- 
panies had  been  interested  in  develop- 
ing the  Muscle  Shoals  site  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  in  Alabama.  Under  the  Wil- 
son administration,  a  dam  and  hydro- 
electric powerplant,  nitrate  plants,  and 
steam  facilities  were  built.  In  the  1920's, 
private  business  reasserted  its  demands 
for  sale  of  the  properties  by  the  Federal 
(jrovemment. 

The  foresight  of  Senator  Norrls,  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  nitrate  plants,  prevented  the  sale. 
Senator  Norris'  conviction  the  area 
should  be  retained  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  developed  by  a  pubUc  agency 
as  part  of  a  multiple-use  conservation 
project  made  later  creation  of  the  TVA 
possible. 

Senator  Norrls  persisted  In  his  efforts 
to  provide  for  permanent  Federal  opera- 


tion of  the  Muscle  Shoals  properties,  and 
in  1933  the  Senate  passed  the  Norris- 
sponsored  TVA  Act.  The  measure,  as 
amended  in  1935,  created  the  TVA  as  an 
independent  agency  with  a  three -mem- 
ber board  of  directors  responsible  to  the 
President.  In  scope  and  vision,  the  Norris 
bill  was  more  far  reaching  than  any 
earlier  proposals.  With  its  broad,  imagi- 
native program  embodying  power,  navi- 
gation, flocxi  control,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life development  among  its  purposes,  the 
TVA  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  f  arsighted 
wisdom  and  dedication  of  Senator 
George  Norris. 


A  RESOLUTION  COMMENDING  THE 
OKLAHOMA  MEDIHC  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  Public 
Health  Association  commending  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Oklahoma 
MEDIHC  program  in  placing  servicemen 
in  civilian  health  occupations. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Oklahoma  MEDIHC  program 
whereby  former  servicemen  engaged  In 
health  occupations  while  In  the  service,  have 
been  counseled  and  placed  in  civilian  health 
occupations,  and  whereby  during  the  six 
month  period  between  JiUy.  1970  and  Jan- 
uary. 1971.  MEDIHC  has  been  responsible  for 
the  placement  of  12  discharged  medical 
corpsmen  in  full  time  Jobs,  17  in  education 
health  careers  and  10  In  work  study  pro- 
grams. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  MEDIHC  program 
and  its  sponsors,  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram, the  Oklahoma  Stete  Health  Planning 
Agency  and  the  Oklahoma  Council  for  Health 
Careers  be  commended  for  its  outstanding 
contributions  in  this  area. 

Adopted  this  Iftth  day  of  April,  1971,  In  the 
business  session  of  the  30th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Oklahoma  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 


May  18,  1971 


HARASSMENT  OF  U.S.  FISHERMEN 
BY  FOREIGN  VESSELS  OFF 
NORTHEAST    COAST 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASaACHTJBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  take  the  floor  to  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  this  country  that  more  massive 
and  deliberate  harassment  incidents 
have  occurred  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
the  United  States.  These  incidents  were 
Just  like  the  increasing  number  of  other 
destructive  and  dangerous  confronta- 
tions that  have  been  plaguing  our  fisher- 
men with  increasing  frequency  in  re- 
cent years.  These  incidents  involve  nu- 
merous Soviet  or  Communist-bloc  nation 
fishing  vessels  which  steam  through 
marked  lobster  pot  areas  well  within  the 
confines  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  fishermen,  and  pri- 
marily our  lobster  fishermen,  who  have 
prior  rights  of  occupation  in  these  arests, 
and  who  have  observed  the  courtesies 
and  niles  of  the  road,  are  being  drlvMi 
from  their  fishing  groimds.  They  are  los- 
ing their  gear  to  these  wanton  intruders, 
and  they  are  finding  their  resources, 
their  vessels,  and  their  very  lives  in  jeop- 
ardy. We  must  stop  this  growing  men- 
ace now  and  protect  our  ocean  entre- 
preneurs. 

It  is  incredible  and  intolerable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we,  a  mighty  and  powerful 
nation,  cannot  and  are  not  protecting 
the  constitutional  and  moral  rights  of  a 
minuscule  minority  of  U.S.  citizens  only 
50  miles  off  our  coast.  However,  we  are 
protecting  similar  rights,  and  even  the 
rights  of  entire  nations,  on  lands,  on 
ships,  and  in  countries  aroimd  the  world. 

We  in  the  Congress  reject  the  concept 
of  intimidation  in  our  streets  and  on  our 
land.  We  must  also  reject  this  concept 
as  it  now  occurs  on  the  oceans.  It  is  time 
that  we  support  and  protect  these  cou- 
rageous fij^ermen  who  oftentimes  face 
the  fury  of  the  seas  and  now  have  the 
added  intimidation  of  foreign  flotillas. 

For  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  assurance  that  we  will  have  some  siu-- 
veillance  from  the  Coast  Guard  in  this 
area  of  harassment.  I  have  been  advised 
that  a  cutter  will  maintain  position  in 
the  vicinity  as  long  as  lobster  gear  or  men 
are  there  unless  a  higher  priority  mission 
should  require  her  to  leave. 

The  State  Department  is  aware  of  and 
deeply  concerned  about  the  growing  na- 
ture of  the  problem.  They  recently  sent 
a  diplomatic  note  to  the  embassy  of 
every  country  which  fishes  off  our  east 
coast.  The  note  pointed  out  the  growth 
of  the  problem,  where  it  was  occurring, 
and  requested  that  countries  involved 
issue  instructions  to  their  vessels  to  pay 
attention  to  the  operation  and  markings 
of  all  other  vessels  and  equipment  in 
order  to  avoid  conflicts.  State  further 
noted  the  impending  U.S.  ratification  of 
a  Convention  on  Conduct  of  Fishing  Op- 
erations in  the  North  Atlantic  which  will 
establish  instructions,  standards  for  sig- 
nals and  markings,  and  operating  pro- 
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cedures  which  would  deal  with  the  pres- 
ent conflicts  of  interest. 

And  most  recently,  plans  have  been 
made  for  a  meeting  tomorrow  between 
Ambassador  Donald  L.  McKeman  and 
the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  commandant  in 
the  problem  area.  At  this  meeting,  which 
will  Include  representatives  of  three  U.S. 
fishing  companies  most  seriously  in- 
volved— Joseph  Gaziano,  Robert  Usen, 
and  Watson  Curtis — I  have  asked  the 
Ambassador  to  request  compensation 
from  the  Russians  for  losses  of  equip- 
ment and  damage  to  gear  and  pots.  I 
have  also  requested  that  he  insist  that 
foreign  fleet  vessels  keep  out  of  the  area 
where  U.S.  lobster  pots  are  located.  I 
hope  these  discussions  tomorrow  will  be 
fruitful. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also 
been  discussing  these  incidents,  and  the 
increase  in  harassment  of  vessels  and 
destruction  of  fishing  equipment,  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  in  the 
Congress.  I  hope  and  trust  that  they  will 
join  me  in  a  call  for  congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  so  that  we  might 
bring  this  problem  and  the  problem  of 
fisheries  resources  depletion  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  Perhaps  this 
will  reinforce  my  position  and  my  call  for 
unilateral  U.S.  action  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Coastal  Conservation  Zone. 
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CANCER  RESEARCH 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  csuacer  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  feared  disease  in  the 
country,  and  all  of  us  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  there  is  a  cure.  Thus,  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Nixon  has  com- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  a  mas- 
sive program  of  assistance  to  cancer 
research. 

While  there  is  no  assurance  that  any 
one  approach  will  produce  a  cure  for 
cancer,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority is  the  proper  one.  With  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Federal  bureau,  we  will 
have  all  the  paperwork  and  redtape 
which  are  synonymous  with  new  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  additional  cost  of 
new  staff,  facilities,  et  cetera,  would  be 
diverted  from  research.  Furthermore,  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  remov- 
ing the  cancer  research  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  which  is  a  component  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Respected 
medical  opinion  supports  the  approach  of 
the  present  programs  as  strengthened  by 
President  Nixon's  recommendation  for 
additional  funding  of  $100  million  and 
direct  reporting  to  him,  as  opposed  to  one 
Isolated  from  all  other  medical  research. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  urgency  in  con- 
quering cancer,  but  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  establishment  of  a  new,  independent 
agency  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  spend 
money  for  cancer  research. 


HAPPY  38TH  BIRTHDAY  TO  TVA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TXNNISSXX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  May  18  has  been  set  aside  as  Valley 
Mobilization  Week  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area.  This  is  a  very  important  ob- 
servance by  the  folks  who  live  in  the 
beautiful  valley  because  of  the  common 
spirit  that  exists. 

We  are  proud  of  the  good  life  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  afforded 
us,  and  during  this  special  week  we  are 
saying  happy  38th  birthday  to  the  TVA. 

When  we  try  to  describe  what  TVA  has 
done  and  is  doing,  we  say  It  is  the  fin- 
est example  of  the  "interdependence  of 
multiple-use  development."  While  the 
TVA  built  dams  and  provided  us  with 
a  tremendous  supply  of  electric  power,  it 
landscaped  the  acres  around  the  dams 
and  powerplants  and  provided  some  fan- 
tastically beautiful  resorts  in  which  to 
roam,  camp,  and  picnic.  It  enhanced  all 
recreational  opportunities,  especially  the 
water  sports  of  fishing,  swimming,  ski- 
ing, and  boating. 

Not  only  has  TVA  given  us  electric 
power  for  our  industries  and  homes  and 
recreational  opportimities  for  our  leisure 
hours,  but  TVA  has  carried  out  some 
very  successful  research  projects  in  flood 
control,  in  developing  fertilizers,  and  in 
fighting  pollution. 

Thus,  there  has  developed  a  great  in- 
terdependence in  the  valley.  Our  econ- 
omy has  prospered,  our  environment  has 
been  enhanced,  and  our  spirits  lifted 
through  the  many  projects  of  the  TVA. 

I  have  always  felt  great  pride  In  the 
involvement  of  all  the  people  of  this 
seven-State  region  in  the  development 
of  our  valley.  Civic  groups  have  been 
drawn  together;  schoolchildren  have 
visited  the  dams  Etnd  related  facilities  to 
learn  about  the  production  of  power; 
businessmen  have  been  concerned  with 
the  potential  of  TVA  facilities  in  sup- 
porting industrial  development;  and  our 
citizens  in  general  have  been  dravm 
closer  together. 

I  urge  persons  who  have  the  chance  to 
visit  TVA  dams,  steam  plants,  construc- 
tion projects  or  perhaps  the  national  fer- 
tilizer development  center  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala.,  during  the  week  of  May  16- 
22. 1  am  siure  the  public  would  be  awed  at 
seeing  how  the  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  are  developed  and  used  to  con- 
serve our  resources,  improve  our  en- 
vironment, and  provide  a  freer  spirit  and 
a  better  living  for  all  who  inhabit  this 
prosperous  area  which  once  lay  dormant 
and  imdeveloped. 

Through  its  38  years  of  service,  the 
TVA  has  fostered  the  themes  of  compre- 
hensive resource  development  and  full 
cooperation  between  Federsd,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  institutions.  It  Is  most 
appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute  to  this 
successful  development  agency  on  Its 
38th  anniversary. 
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HOUSTON  BAPTIST  CXJLLEOE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Houston, 
Tex.,  within  the  last  15  years.  Houstpn 
Baptist  College,  a  quality  institution , of 
higher  learning  has  been  brought  Irto 
being.  This  was  done  without  the  iis- 
sistance  of  or  obligations  to  tax  montys 
of  any  kind. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  speak  on 
this  campus  and  to  feel  the  dynamic  it- 
titude  that  is  desperately  needed  in  lall 
quarters  of  the  educational  community 
at  this  time  when  so  many  are  looktig 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  answer 
all  educational  problems. 

Local  initiative  Is  still  a  vast  unex- 
plored resource  for  educational  fund^g 
and  Houston  Baptist  College  is  an  ex- 
ample for  America.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texsis.  Bill  Archer.  Is  proud  to  h^ve 
this  institution  in  his  district. 

At  this  point  I  include  a  statement  of 
historical  development  of  the  coUfege 
and  call  It  to  the  attention  of  all  ^y 
colleagues — particularly  those  on  the 
ucaitlon  and  Labor  Committee  on  wh^ch 
I  also  serve: 

HlSTOEICAL  STATBMINT  OF  HOtTSTON 

Baptist  Collegk 
The  financial  strength  of  the  College  lias 
grovm  as  land  values  have  enhanced.  A  gr^up 
of    businessmen    Including    Stewart   MofrU, 
Jake  Kami,  Rex  Baiter,  and  Howard  Lee] led 
In  the  purchase  of  400  acres  of  raw  land  in 
1956.   While    borrowing  $870,000   from   Bice 
University  Endowment  Fund  to  finance  this 
Initial  purchase,  within  five  years  200  acres 
were  sold  to  sub-dlvlslon  home  bulldersi  for 
enough  to  repay  the  Rice  loan  plus  Interest 
and  repay  over  $1,000,000  borrowed  froii  a 
local  bank  to  put  the  streets  and  utlUtle^  In 
the  sub-dlvlslon  development.  At  that  Ame 
water-district  bonds  were  available  for  these 
Improvements,  but   these   men   decline^   to 
use  them,  believing  that  tax  funds  shiuld 
not  be  used  In  sectarian  undertakings,  while 
the  CoUege  has  an  Indebtedness  due  toj  de- 
ficit financing  In  the  early  years,  the  debt 
has  been  subetantlally  reduced  within  I  the 
last  eighteen  months  through  the  sale  of  |and 
long    term    lease-back    agreement    on    ^fty 
acres.  Long  term  leases  on  eighty  of  th^  re- 
maining  150   acres   will   retire   the  present 
indebtedness,     leaving     seventy     acres  I  for 
academic  purposes,  on  which  thirty  million 
dollars  In  new  facilities  can  be  construtted. 
Presently,   the  College  has  a  net  wortji  of 
twenty-eight  million  dollars. 

Beginning  in  1962.  academic  leadership!  was 
provided  by  the  first  and  present  PresUent, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hlnton,  Academic  Vice  President, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  and  Financial  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Troy  Womack.  Houston  Baptist 
College  received  Its  accreditation  from  the 
Soirthem  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Schools 
In  December  of  1968  alter  having  graduated 
only  two  classes  with  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. In  providing  a  nursing  educatlon>  and 
teacher  education  curriculum  within  the 
framework  of  a  broad-based  general  ectuca- 
tlon  concept,  this  young,  thriving  inatltu- 
tlon  Is  fulfilling  a  need  In  one  of  ouP  na- 
tion's greatest  cities.  The  present  enrollment 
of  the  College  Is  1088,  and  365  students  have 
graduated  In  four  ^iwluatlng  classes  with 
approximately  120  anticipated  graduates  in 
lifay. 

According  to  many,  massive  federal  find- 
ing Is  the  only  solution  to  the  financial  prob 
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lems  of  higher  education.  However,  there 
ai«  some  people  in  Houston,  Texas,  associ- 
ated with  Houston  Baptut  College,  who  ap- 
parently have  been  doing  quite  well,  thank 
you.  In  bringing  a  first-class  small  coUege 
Into  being  without  tax  suK>ort. 


MAJOR  REVISION  OF  THE  CENSUS 


1  pro 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIQAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1971 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  establish  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus, extend  the  period  for  taking  the 
census  an  extra  2  months,  and  offer  local 
units  of  Government  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  recounts.  With  hearings  on 
census  legislation  scheduled  for  later  this 
month,  I  feel  this  blU  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  retrospect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
must  admit  that  all  the  complaints  of 
inaccuracy  in  the  1970  census  were  gross- 
ly exaggerated.  No  doubt,  there  were  a 
number  of  major  errors  in  the  counting 
and  certain  real  flaws  in  the  mailing 
technique,  but  in  a  sample  of  200  million 
people  these  problems  must  surely  be  ex- 
pected. In  general,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  would  be  unfair  to  characterize  the  1970 
census  as  anything  less  than  the  most 
accurate  in  our  Nation's  history. 

This  is  no  consolation,  of  course,  to 
the  cities  and  towns  which  claim  to  have 
been  undercounted.  An  error  of  10,000 
persons  may.  Indeed,  be  only  a  small  one 
in  terms  of  our  entire  population,  but  to 
the  particular  city  in  which  it  occurred 
it  represents  a  severe  financial  and  po- 
litical setback.  One  town  in  my  district, 
for  example,  received  a  preliminary  count 
15  persons  below  the  population  required 
to  qualify  for  a  $40,000  a  year  return 
from  the  State  on  gas  and  weight  taxes. 
Fortunately,  this  community  was  able 
to  locate  and  correct  the  error,  but  others 
have  been  less  successful  In  pinpointing 
the  sources  of  discrepancies  between 
census  tallies  and  their  own. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  purported  in- 
stances of  inaccuracy  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  1970  coimt.  During  the  10  years 
after  a  decennial  census,  communities 
must  continually  revise  and  update  their 
population  statistics,  estimating  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  expect  from 
the  State  or  Federal  Governments  and 
basing  their  future  plans  upon  that  esti- 
mate. Usually,  the  city  takes  the  pop- 
ulation determined  by  the  decennial 
census,  adds  or  subtracts  persons  on  the 
basis  of  several  criteria — gas  bills,  school 
enrollments,  et  cetera — and  comes  up 
with  a  new  figure.  These  figures  are.  it  is 
clear,  subject  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
original  census  coimt  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  particular  estimating  techniques. 
All  too  often  these  variables  prove  un- 
trustworthy. While  the  individual  errors 
may  seem  minimal,  over  a  10-year  period 
they  can  add  up  to  a  sizable  discrepancy, 
which  the  city  or  town  must  eventually 
suffer  for. 
It  should  be  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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we  are  faced  here  with  two  distinct  prob- 
lems: first,  while  the  decenniad  census  is 
generally  accurate,  the  errors  inevitably 
made  with  a  sample  as  large  as  200  mil- 
lion people  can  be  devastating  to  the  in- 
dividual community;  and  second,  the 
commimity  itself  finds  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  its  population  statistics  ac- 
curate for  the  10-year  period  between 
censuses. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  this  past 
week  would  deal  with  both  these  prob- 
lems. It  would  provide  our  cities  and 
towns  with  new  opportunities  to  correct 
Census  Bureau  errors  in  individual  cases, 
and  it  would  decrease  the  instance  of 
error  in  statistics  compiled  by  the  com- 
mimity itself. 

My  legislation  moves  the  census  date 
up  from  April  1  to  February  1.  The  final 
reporting  date  will  remain  December  1, 
so  that  the  effect  of  this  provision  will 
be  to  allow  communities  an  extra  2 
months  in  which  to  seek  recounts.  One 
city  in  my  district  could  well  have  used 
this  extra  time:  After  community  offi- 
cials reported  to  the  Census  Bureau  that 
its  preliminary  count  was  6,500  persons 
over  their  own  planning  estimates  they 
received  a  revised  coimt  2,500  persons 
below  their  estimate.  By  the  time  tills 
new  tally  arrived,  it  was  too  late  to  begin 
a  recount. 

The  time  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
1970  census  naturally  discouraged  efforts 
by  local  communities  to  establish  Bureau 
miscalculations.  I  understand  that  this 
rechecking  seriously  damages  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  census,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  accuracy  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  efflciency,  when  so  much  depends  on 
that  very  accuracy. 

The  major  problem  with  recounts,  of 
course,  has  been  the  unwillingness  of 
Census  oflQcisds  to  accept  figures  com- 
piled outside  their  supervision  as  possi- 
ble proof  of  an  error.  Consequently,  they 
see  no  reason  to  bother  with  a  recount. 
My  bill  would  resolve  this  difficulty  by 
requiring  the  Census  Bureau  to  conduct 
recounts  upon  demand.  Should  the  new 
tally  not  reveal  an  error  larger  than  5 
percent,  the  community  would  be  forced 
to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Bu- 
reau. Otherwise,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  absorb  the  costs  of  its  own 
error. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  provision 
would  only  precipitate  a  flood  of  recount 
requests,  but  this  is  just  not  the  case. 
A  5 -percent  error  will  not  be  easy  to 
prove,  and  the  community  will  think 
twice  before  plunging  into  a  wager  that 
could  cost  them  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  third  key  provision  of  my  legisla- 
tion would  establish  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus. This  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  I  expect 
that  its  benefits  are  apparent.  Briefly,  It 
would  give  our  cities  and  towns  firmer 
and  more  frequent  population  counts  on 
which  to  base  their  future  planning  esti- 
mates. Merely  decreasing  by  5  years  the 
amoimt  of  time  between  censuses  lowers 
by  over  50  percent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
calculation by  the  individual  community. 
It  would  enable  them  to  plan  on  the 
basis  of  statistics  that  are  2,  3,  or  4  years 
old.  not  7,  8,  or  9.  Moreover  the,  factors 
used  in  estimating  annual  population 
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growth— with  their  Inevitable  inaccura- 
cies—would have  to  be  applied  half  as 
often  and,  therefore,  with  half  as  great 
a  possibility  of  error. 

In  a  time  when  so  much  State  and 
Federal  aid  depends  on  these  population 
statistics.  I  think  its  only  proper  that  we 
give  our  local  units  of  government  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  plot  out  their 
futures.  A  mid-decade  census  will  give 
them  that  opportunity. 

I  realize  that  many  of  our  citizens 
and  an  ever  Increasing  number  of  my 
colleagues  will  regard  a  more  frequent 
census  as  one  more  invasion  of  personal 
privacy.  I  share  their  concern  for  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  tried  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munity governments  and  the  cherished 
American  right  to  privacy:  under  my  bill 
the  questions  in  the  middecade  census 
will  be  limited  strictly  to  the  seven  basic 
categories  asked  of  all  citizens  in  a  de- 
cennial census.  Any  further  information 
will  be  solicited  by  the  Census  Bureau 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I.  for  one,  have  long  felt  that  the  re- 
search elements  of  the  census — those 
questions  beyond  the  basic  seven — do  not 
require  the  threat  of  legal  penalty  to  be 
collected.  These  statistics  are  now  drawn 
from  a  random  sample  of  persons  which 
could  easily  be  enlarged  in  the  future. 
Those  from  this  larger  sample  who  an- 
swer research  questions  voluntarily  would 
constitute  a  new  sample,  from  which  ac- 
curate generalizations  could  easily  be 
drawn.  I  realize  that  this  process  would 
be  less  efficient  than  our  present  system, 
but  in  the  Interests  of  personal  privacy  I 
believe  we  could  survive  the  inconven- 
ience and  extra  expense  it  would  entail. 
Of  course,  we  will  need  proof  of  this 
theory  l)efore  we  even  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  research  elements  of  the  decen- 
nial census  to  a  voluntary  basis.  That  is 
why  I  have  specified  that  the  category 
limitations  of  my  bill  apply  only  to  the 
middecade  census.  If  it  works  properly 
here,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  the  entire 
census  taking  process  should  not  be  re- 
vised soon  after. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  seeks  to 
balance  a  number  of  important  purposes : 
our  right  to  privacy,  the  duty  of  our 
oommunities  to  correct  errors  in  the 
counting,  and  the  need  of  those  commu- 
nities to  develop  accurate  planning  esti- 
mates. Under  this  legislation  each  of 
these  purposes  will  be  accomplished 
without  endangering  one  or  both  of  the 
others.  I  trust  it  will  receive  my  col- 
leagues most  careful  attention  In  the 
weeks  ahead. 
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more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
Ijarents  of  these  men  have  not  forgot- 
ten, and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  our  countrjnnen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  is  enslaved. 

I  insert  the  name  of  one  of  the  miss- 
ing: 

Capt.  Charles  David  Austin,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  A03 148607,  New  Canaan,  Coon. 
Single.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
D.  Austin,  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  1964 
graduate  of  Colgate  University.  Officially 
listed  as  missing  April  24,  1967.  As  of  to- 
day, Captain  Austin  has  been  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  for  1,484 
days. 


A  PLAN  TO  LEARN  WHILE  YOU 
DEPEND 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

TtLesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  land  of  proeress  and  prosperity,  It  Is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unsettiing  discoveries  resulting  from  our 
national  commitment  to  provide  legal 
services  for  the  poor  and  underprivileged 
was  that  law  schools  have  not  been  train- 
ing students  to  legally  counsel  and  repre- 
sent persons  from  the  lower  reaches  of 
our  economy. 

In  retrospect,  it  should  not  have  been 
so  surprising.  I  know  from  my  own  law 
school  experience  that  litUe  time  is  given 
to  introducing  students  to  the  poor  de- 
fendant's viewpoint.  Classes  are  concen- 
trated instead  on  the  needs  of  those  who 
can  afford  to  hire  an  attorney. 

Besides  giving  the  poor  their  day  tn 
court,  a  revolutionary  step  in  itself,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  legal 
services  program  has  helped  instill  a 
sense  of  professional  responsibility  in 
young  attorneys. 

I  am  sponsoring  H.R.  6360,  to  give  in- 
dependent status  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  legal  services  pro- 
gram, in  hopes  of  both  continuing  legal 
services  to  the  poor  and  giving  an  en- 
hanced sense  of  professional  responsi- 
bility to  young  attorneys. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  which  supports 
creation  of  an  independent  legal  services 
program,  phrased  in  its  testimony  re- 
cently : 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  develop  this  sense 
of  responsibility  is  to  expose  these  young 
men  and  women  to  the  very  real  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  In  our  society,  and  let  them, 
through  their  own  experiences,  see  what  truly 
adequate  legal  representation  can  do  to  Im- 
prove conditions,  and  to  Improve  the  law,  so 
as  to  better  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  Until  very 
recently,  these  groups  commonly  looked  upon 
the  law  and  lawyers  as  the  enemy. 

It  was,  therefore,  pleasing  to  read  of 
one  of  the  steps  that  law  schools  them- 
selves are  taking  in  preparing  future  at- 
torneys. The  article  by  Fred  M  Hechin- 
ger  in  the  New  York  Times  reports  that 
Antioch  College  in  Ohio  has  agreed  to 
join  the  Urban  Law  Institute  In  estab- 
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lishing  a  new  kind  of  law  school  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  dedicated  to  clinical  legal 
education  of  a  leam-while-you-defend 
orientation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  discussing  various  suggestions  on 
how  to  create  an  independent  legal  serv- 
ices corporation. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  19711 

Law  Studknts:   A  Plan  To  "Learn  While 
Tou  Defend" 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 
Many  of  the  young  p«ople  who  are  apply- 
ing to  the  nation's  law  schools  In  record 
numbers  see  the  law  as  a  tool  to  help  the 
underprivileged  and  oppressed.  At  the  same 
time,  a  growing  faction  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion Is  expressing  doubts  about  the  capacity 
of  the  law  schools  to  respond  to  a  demand 
for  that  kind  of  legal  education. 

Last  week,  a  group  of  activist  lawyer- 
educators  and  a  small  liberal  arts  college  an- 
nounced a  plan  aimed  at  reconciling  the  two 
views.  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio,  has  agreed 
to  Join  the  Urban  Law  Institute  In  the  es- 
tablishment In  Wasblng^n  of  a  new  kind 
of  law  school,  dedicated  to  "clinical  legal 
education"  of  a  leam-whlle-you-defend  ori- 
entation. 

FIRST  StrCH  VENTURE 

Apart  from  its  graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion, this  will  be  Antloch's  first  venture  Into 
professional  education.  TTie  goal — depend- 
ing on  funding — Is  to  admit  the  first  class  In 
the  fall  of  1972. 

The  plan  Is  the  offspring  of  an  academic 
controversy.  The  Urban  Law  Institute, 
founded  by  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  a  young 
black  alumna  of  Swarthmore  and  Tale  Law 
School,  had  for  the  past  throe  years  been 
part  of  the  National  Law  Center  of  Oeorge 
Washington  University.  It  is  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  staffed 
by  about  20  lawyers  who  divide  their  time 
and  efforts  between  offering  legal  services  to 
the  urban  poor,  and  reforming  the  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  methods  of  traditional 
law  education. 

Earlier  this  year.  Dean  Robert  Kran^r  of 
the  university's  law  school,  though  reaffirm- 
ing the  institution's  own  concern  with  pov- 
erty and  urban  law.  severed  the  relationship 
with  the  Institute.  "We  never  contemplated 
that  the  university  would  operate  a  large  law 
firm  and  engage  directly  In  the  practice  of 
law."  the  dean  said.  Although  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with 
some  of  the  institute's  activities.  It  was  "not 
wUling  ...  to  take  responsiblUty  for  a  public 
Interest  law  firm." 

Supporters  of  the  Institute  saw  in  this  an 
academic  institution's  reluctance  to  enter 
Into  activist,  i.e.  controversial  ventures. 
Ralph  Nader,  citing  that  "during  World  War 
n,  Harvard  Law  School  and  other  law  schools 
scrapped  their  entire  currlculums  and  turned 
themselves  into  complete  Instruments  of  the 
wartime  effort,"  considered  the  current  social 
crises  serious  enough  to  call  for  similar  ac- 
tivism. 

Mr.  Nader  and  other  supporters  of  drastic 
changes  m  legal  education  denounced  the 
"concept  of  legal  educational  academltls" 
which,  he  charged,  must  shoulder  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  "a  pretentious  legal  system 
which  puts  the  premium  of  access  and  suc- 
cess on  wealth  and  power. . . ." 

As  the  initial  anger  over  the  separation 
of  the  institute  from  the  university  died 
down,  the  supporters  of  the  Institute  con- 
cluded that  the  traditional  law  schools  might 
be  more  readily  persuaded  to  consider  new 
approaches,  if  a  i.ew  kind  of  school  could  be- 
come the  proving  ground. 

Washington  seemed  the  best  location  for 
such  a  school.  Antioch  College,  with  a  tradi- 
tion In  progressive  education  and  community 
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Involvement,  seemed  Ideologically  well  sult(d. 
The  college  has  always  operated  on  a  plm 
of  alternating  campus  attendance  and  oET- 
campus  field  work  which  regularly  tales 
many  of  Its  students  and  faculty  away  fnm 
the  home  community. 

MEStCAL     MODSI. 

The  concept  of  clinical  legal  education  bor- 
rows heavily  from  medical  training,  with  Its 
combination  of  academic  work  and  Intern- 
ship involving  the  student  with  the  patient 
or  client.  The  law  school  that  really  1^  a 
teaching  law  firm  Is  comparable  to  the  teac  h- 
Ing  hospital. 

•the  concept  U  not  new.  In  1933,  JeroBie 
Prank  a  lawyer,  researcher  and  author,  wrote 
an'artlcle,  entitled  "Why  Not  a  Clinical  Law- 
yer-School?", In  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Review.  I 

Recently,  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burter 
said:  ".  .  .  One  could  hardly  conceive  a  sys- 
tem of  legal  education  farther  removed  trpm 
the  realities  of  life  than  the  pure  cise 
method."  He  complained  of  lawyers  licenced 
"without  the  slightest  inquiry  Into  their  Ra- 
pacity to  perform  the  intensely  practical 
functions  of  a  counselor  or  advocate."  He 
criticized  the  kind  of  preparation  that  avoids 
"the  antiseptic  odor  of  the  Jail  house  and 
the  problem  of  the  'unmarried  mother,'  of 
dependent  children  and  the  aged  and  >n- 
flrm— in  short,  escapUm  from  the  depress  ng 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  short  ind 
simple  annals  of  the  poor."  " 

The  clinical  law  school  experiment  pliins 
to  stress.  In  addition  to  traditional  aca- 
demic  Instruction,   the  following  priorities: 

Currlculimi  development,  drawing  on  fl|eld 
work  and  research. 

Lawyer  training,  with  greater  stress  on  ihe 
acquisition  of  basic  skills  through  effeclive 
legal  representation. 

CUent  services,  by  providing  lawyers  as 
counsel  to  community  groups,  locally  iind 
nationally,  as  an  aid  to  the  poor,  a  labcra- 
tory  in  which  to  develop  techniques  and  cur- 
riculum materials.  The  Institute  has  alreiidy 
completed  five  tertbooks  to  be  published 
In  the  1971-72  academic  year. 

Among  the  areas  to  be  stressed  In  ctir'lc- 
ulum  development  are  actions  related  to 
Federal  programs,  community  organization, 
consumer  problems,  and  housing  for  fthe 
poor.  This  will  lead  to  the  production  of  (^ase 
studies  that  eventually  could  be  used^  by 
other  law  schools,  as  supplementary  reading 
In  traditional  courses,  and  by  poverty  Hw- 
yers  In  the  field. 

In  addition,  the  school  wants  to  work  on 
the  Improvement  of  legal  office  managenent 
because  its  planners  believe  that  "legal  sisrv- 
Ice  programs  have  by  and  large  suffered  f;  om 
weak  administration,  and  virtually  no 
lawyers  coming  out  of  law  schools  tcday 
know  how  to  manage  an  office." 

SOME    RESEKVATIONS 

Mrs.  Cahn  and  her  husband  Edgar  ijiay. 
In  the  view  of  many  law  school  deans  and 
faculty  members,  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
the  educational  revolution  they  see  neceslary 
and  feasible.  They  may  also  underestli^te 
the  changes  that  are  already  taking  placfe  In 
established  schools. 

But  one  eminent  legal  education,  thdugh 
questioning  how  much  of  the  experliAent 
will  be  applicable  to  the  majority  of  law  iitu- 
dents.  emphatically  agreed  that  the  clUical 
approach  offers  a  valuable  alternative  for 
some. 

Moreover,  the  history  of  educational  re- 
forms shows  that,  despite  the  Establish- 
ment's Initial  skeptldsm,  change  In  tijadi- 
tlonal  Institutions  has  usually  come  Ini  the 
wake  of  the  iconoclasm  of  a  few  who  decided 
to  go  it  alone.  Antioch  College  Itseat  U 
among  those  historic  exeunples.  i 

The  Cahns,  writing  in  the  May,  k970 
"Yale  Law  Journal,"  said:  "The  law  scpool 
In  the  future  wlU  have  to  begin  working  terlth 
colleges  and  high  schools — and  even  grammar 
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schools — to  develc^  legal  curricula  .  .  .  and 
to  take  responsibility  for  Imparting  to  the 
populace  at  large  not  merely  a  rote  legal 
knowledge,  but  a  sensitivity  to  those  funda- 
mental values  of  due  process,  fair  play,  free 
speech,  privacy  and  official  accountability." 

Legal  Aid  to  the  Poor 
Almost  everybody.  It  seems.  Is  for  the  the- 
ory of  providing  free  legal  aid  to  the  poor  as 
long  as  It  remains  Just  a  theory.  But  when 
the  question  gets  down  as  to  who  should  get 
that  aid,  who  should  pay  for  It,  and  who 
should  control  the  way  the  aid  is  utilized, 
the  In-flghting  gets  rough.  That's  what  the 
trouble  between  Governor  Reagan  and  OEO's 
legal  services  division  Is  all  about  and  that's 
why  there  has  been  criticism  from  both  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  of  President  Nixon's 
plan  for  a  semi-public  Legal  Service  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Preeident's  proposal  comes  somewhat 
late  m  the  day.  Inasmuch  as  considerable 
work  has  already  been  done  on  the  subject  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere,  resulting  most 
notably  In  the  Mondale-Stelger  bill.  It  Is 
welcome,  nonetheless,  because  it  Is  far  better 
than  many  friends  of  legal  services  had  feared 
It  would  be,  although  the  President  has 
still  given  too  much  to  critics,  like  Governor 
Reagan,  of  the  existing  legal  services  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  bill,  like  other  bills  on 
the  Comsat  and  Amtrak  to  finance  legal  aid 
to  the  poor.  This  corporation  would  contract 
with  groups  of  lawyers  to  provide  that  aid 
and  would  limit  them  In  two  areas — by  bar- 
ring aid  In  criminal  cases  and  by  barring 
these  lawyers  from  lobbying  for  changes  In 
the  law.  The  corpioratlon  would  be  controlled 
by  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  Senate  confirmation  and  would 
be  financed  by  congressional  appropriations 
as  well  as.  It  is  hoped,  private  contributions. 
This  plan  is  quite  clearly  a  compromise 
between  that  proposed  by  Mondale-Stelger 
and  the  Ideas  of  those  who  want  to  curtail 
sharply  the  scope  of  legal  services  programs. 
It  bows  to  both  of  the  key  objections  made 
by  Governor  Reagan  in  Its  bar  against  lobby- 
ing and  In  the  restrictions  It  places  on  the 
class  action  suits  that  could  be  brought — 
suits  In  which  lawyers  attack  a  governmental 
program  across  the  board  and  not  just  as 
It  applies  to  one  particular  individual.  The 
heart  of  these  objections  is  that  some  i)eople 
dont  like  to  see  lawyers  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment challenging  the  validity  or  the  merits 
of  programs  operated  by  other  governmental 
agencies.  Governor  Reagan,  for  Instance,  was 
horrified  when  an  GEO  subsidiary  attacked 
the  way  his  administration  was  handling 
the  welfare  program. 

We  think  there  Is  very  little  validity  In 
either  objection  since  the  principle  of  legal 
aid  to  the  poor  ought  to  be  that  the  govern- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  a  man  who  cant 
afford  a  lawyer  to  get  the  same  services  as 
the  man  who  can  afford  to  hire  one.  That,  as 
we  read  It,  was  the  general  thrust  of  the 
reconunendation  made  to  the  President  by  a 
blue  ribbon  committee  headed  by  Bernard  G. 
Segal  and  Its  report  provides  a  sound  basis 
on  which  Congress  can  amend  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  perfect  it. 

While  the  President's  plan  does  not  elimi- 
nate class  action  suits,  as  Governor  Reagan 
and  his  friends  would  have  preferred,  it  does 
limit  them  by  placing  responsibility  for  their 
Initiation  In  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
Instead  of  in  the  hands  of  lawyers  In  the 
field.  That  limitation  might  not  be  terribly 
unwise,  although  we  have  doubts  about  it.  If 
It  were  clear  that  the  corporation  would  be 
free  from  political  considerations.  But  the 
President's  method  of  making  It  free  from 
politics  is  to  place  the  appointing  power 
totally  in  his  own  hands.  Since  the  adminis- 
tration has  already  played  politics  with  legal 
services,  we  can't  help  wonder  if  the  combi- 
nation of  the  class-action  restrictions  and 
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the  appointing  power  Is  not  aimed  at  doing 
precisely  what  Governor  Reagan  wants  done. 
We  would  have  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  corporation  out  of  politics  was  to 
provide  a  more  broadly  based  appointing 
method  involving,  perhaps,  such  bodies  aa 
the  Judicial  Conference,  some  of  the  national 
legal  organizations  and  some  of  those  groups 
with  great  experience  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

Strangely  enough,  the  administration's  bill 
raises,  perhaps  inadvertently,  one  of  meet 
difficult  problems  In  the  legal  services  area — 
how  to  provide  good  assistance  to  people  who 
make  too  much  money  to  be  considered  poor 
twid  not  enough  to  afford  top-flight  legal 
advice.  The  bill  allows  the  corporation  to  as- 
sess fees  in  relation  to  Income  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  something.  On  its  surface, 
that  provision  sounds  like  a  device  to  head 
off  criticism  from  those  who  think  the  poor 
are  given  too  much.  But  It  does  provide  a 
mechanism  for  beginning  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem of  lower  middle-income  people,  a  prob- 
lem the  legal  profession  ought  to  solve  itself. 


SORRY  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THE 
POSTAL   CORPORATION 


May  18,  1971 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  followup  to  my  remarks 
last  week  on  the  sorry  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Postal  Corporation,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  today  the  com- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents  who 
puts  his  case  against  the  recent  postal 
rate  increases  as  succinctly  as  possible: 

8  cents  is  too  much  to  charge  a  citizen 
for  the  prlvUege  of  putting  in  his  2  cents 
worth  1 

I  would  also  include  at  this  time  the 
remarks  of  former  Postmaster  General 
Larry  O'Brien  and  Senator  Randolph  as 
they  were  reported  in  the  press  this 
weekend : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  16,  1971] 

Postal  PoLmcs  Continotng,  O'Brien 

Charges 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  charged  last  night  that  "an  aura 
of  political  partisanship  continues  to  engulf 
the  Postal  Service"  despite  the  reorganization 
ordered  by  Congress  last  year. 

O'Brien,  a  former  postmaster  general  and 
a  strong  backer  of  the  corporate  new  setup, 
made  his  first  intensive  critique  of  it  in  a 
statement  Issued  by  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. He  advocated  the  new  setup  In  1987 
when  he  headed  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  served  later  as  co-chairman  of  a  cltizena 
committee  that  supported  a  Nixon  adminis- 
tration  drive   for   Congress'   approval. 

DISTURBING    EVENTS 

"My  hopes."  O'Brien  said,  "have  been 
shaken  by  some  disturbing  events,  some  dis- 
quieting signs  that  covUd  severely  handicap 
the  fledgling  corporation  even  before  it  gets 
off  the  ground." 

He  said  he  was  speaking  not  for  the  party 
but  as  a  former  postmaster  general  who  orig- 
inated "what  was  Intended  to  be  a  move- 
ment to  bring  the  postal  service  abreast  of 
modern  times  and  technology  .  .  ." 

The  quasi-Independent  corporation  he  ad- 
vocated Is  to  become  fully  effective  July  1- 
But  events  of  the  transition  have  left  him 
"deeply  worried,"  O'Brien  said. 


He  cited  policies,  service,  labor  relations, 
plant  construction,  finances,  congressional 
relations  and  the  attitude  of  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  as  areas  of  con- 
cern. 

While  the  removed  of  politics  from  the  Post 
Office  was  a  stated  objective  of  reorganiza- 
tion. O'Brien  noted,  Blount,  "a  political  ap- 
pointee of  President  Nixon,"  stayed  on  not 
only  as  postmaster  general  but  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

PABTT    CREDENTIAIiB   CITED 

Nixon  appointed  to  the  bipartisan  board 
"Democrats  whose  Identification  with  the 
party  has  been  minimal,"  he  asserted. 

And  politics  remains  a  "significant  factor" 
in  personnel  selection,  "with  emphasis  on  re- 
tired Republican  business  executives,"  he 
charged. 

In  service,  O'Brien  alleged  a  "trend  .  .  . 
toward  a  drastic  reduction."  He  cited  the 
abandonment  of  same-day  delivery,  other  de- 
livery cuts,  and  the  curbing  of  air  mall  trans- 
portation. 

Restrictions  on  postal  personnel  contact 
with  Congress  have  hampered  labor  rela- 
tions, he  asserted. 

Facility  construction  has  been  "needlessly 
delayed  or  possibly  dropped,"  O'Brien  said, 
and  a  "staggering  cost  overrun"  was  incurred 
In  construction  of  a  bulk  mall  plant  In  New 
Jersey. 

He  blamed  a  projected  postal  deficit  on 
"this  administration's  failure  to  secure  from 
the  Congress"  a  rate  Increase.  And  be  charged 
Blount  with  "disdain"  toward  Congress  and 
the  public. 

Blount,  on  his  part,  has  attributed  political 
influence  of  the  past  to  congressional  In- 
volvement In  postal  appointments,  pay  and 
construction — all  of  which  the  new  corpora- 
tion now  has  power  over. 

Cuts  have  been  made  only  In  services  that 
are  imder-utUlzed,  Blount  has  said.  Building 
projects  have  been  halted  because  they  were 
Ill-planned,  he  has  said. 

And  cost  overruns  have  been  due  to  In- 
flation, or  mlsjudgment  which  will  be  elimi- 
nated under  a  new  setup  by  which  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  manage  construc- 
tion, Blount  has  said. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1971] 

Politics  Laid  to  Postal  Service 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

Former  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  charged  yesterday  that  the  new  and 
supposedly  businesslike  U.S.  Postal  Service 
was  already  bogged  down  in  partisan  politics, 
financial  Ineptnees  and  shabby  service. 

Speaking  out  on  the  eve  of  new  postal  rate 
Increases,  O'Brien  accused  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Wlnton  M.  Blount,  a  RepubUcan,  of  pre- 
siding over  "one  of  the  bleakest  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Mail." 

Under  the  postal  reform  bill  passed  by 
Congress  last  August,  the  Poet  Ofllce  Is  sched- 
uled to  complete  Its  transition  to  a  seml- 
independent  corporation  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  by  July  1. 

Despite  that,  O'Brien,  who  is  Democratic 
national  chairman,  complained  that  Blount, 
"a  political  appointee  of  President  Nixon," 
not  only  secured  his  own  appointment  as 
postmaster  general  of  the  new  agency  but 
took  over  as  chairman  of  Its  predominantly 
Republican  board  of  governors. 

"In  other  words,  Mr.  Blount  is  reporting 
to  himself,"  O'Brien  said,  "It  seems  to  be 
commonplace  for  flrst-class  mall  to  take  six 
to  seven  days  to  travel  between  cities,  and 
four  to  five  days  within  metropollttm  areas. 
The  Postal  Service's  own  studies  Indicate  a 
serious  deterioration  in  service — even  when 
measured  against  its  own  standards  of  per- 
formance a  year  ago." 

The  complaints  were  contained  in  a  long 
rtatement  issued  through  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  O'Brien  said,  however, 
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that  he  was  speaking  out  not  as  Democratic 
national  chairman,  but  as  the  author  and 
first  public  advocate  of  the  drive  to  take  the 
Post  Office  out  of  politics  and  make  it  more 
efficient. 

His  assessments  were  shared  on  several 
points  by  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D- 
W.  Va.),  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee.  Speaking  in 
Boston  before  a  printing  Industry  group, 
Randolph  coupled  complaints  of  poor  service 
with  charges  that  postal  officials  were  by- 
passing the  Independent  and  separate  Rate 
Commission  that  Congress  set  up  to  fix 
postal  rates. 

NEW  rates   in   ETTECT 

The  Postal  Service  put  new  rates  into  effect 
at  midnight  last  night,  requiring  eight-cent 
stamps  for  flrst-class  letters,  11  cents  for  air 
mall  and  six  cents  for  postcards. 

The  increase  was  ordered  on  an  Interim 
basis  since  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  has 
yet  to  open  hearings  on  the  proposal.  The 
stopgap  approach  was  upheld  Friday  by  a 
three- judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  here  which  struck  down  efforts  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion to  block  the  higher  rates.  Second-class 
mall  rates  will  go  up  20  to  30  per  cent  and 
third-class  mall  will  go  up  33  per  cent. 

Both  O'Brien  and  Randolph  assaUed 
Blount  and  his  aides  for  frustrating  the  five- 
member  Rate  Commission's  attempts  to  In- 
vestigate the  Postal  Service's  accounting  sys- 
tems and  observe  postal  processing  methods. 

".  .  .  They  have  contended  that  the  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  Postal  Service  to  Its  cus- 
tomers has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  rates  charged  for  such  service,"  Randolph 
declared.  "If  a  private  manufacturer  or  pub- 
lic utility  attempted  to  make  that  kind  of 
argument  regarding  the  quality  of  its  prod- 
uct, the  public  outcry  would  be  devastat- 
ing ..." 

Detailing  his  charges  of  partisan  politics 
under  Blount,  O'Brien  cited  "continuing  re- 
ports" that  high  level  promotions  at  Postal 
Service  headquarters  still  require  clearance 
by  Republican  officials  In  the  Service's  Bu- 
reau of  Operations  and  in  Blount's  office. 

The  former  postmaster  general  also  com- 
plained of  Blount's  dismissal  of  all  regional 
directors  holding  "career  appointments" 
from  past  Democratic  administrations. 

"Today,"  O'Brien  charged,  "the  aura  of 
political  partisanship  continues  to  engulf  the 
Postal  Service  and  make  it  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable from  Its  pre-August,  1870, 
status." 

In  terms  of  mail  service,  O'Brien  was  espe- 
cially critical  of  "the  apparent  abandon- 
ment" of  his  old  goal  of  eventually  eliminat- 
ing air  mall  as  a  separate  category  and  mov- 
ing all  first-class  mail  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
said  It  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
"ordinary  first-class  service  for  air  mall  and 
second-class  service  for  flrst-class  mall — all 
at  much  higher  rates." 

Even  so,  O'Brien  said,  Blount  "has  come  up 
with  the  most  staggering  postal  deficit  in  his- 
tory— projected  to  reach  more  than  $2.2  bil- 
lion on  June  30." 

A  Postal  Service  spokesman  said  there 
would  be  no  immediate  comment. 


JOBS  FOR  THE  JOBLESS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACUITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  we  cannot  salvage  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Employment 
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Act.  Designed  to  throw  open  more  than 
150,000  new  public  service  jobs  during  its 
first  year  of  operation,  the  original  bill 
would  have  been  a  frontal  attack  against 
imemployment.  The  substitute  bill,  timid 
and  tepid  by  comparison,  is  anything  but 
a  straight  forward  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  create  what  Is  archly 
termed  a  "transitional"  public  service 
employment  program  yielding  many 
fewer  jobs.  The  substitute,  still  further, 
would  incorporate  even  this  modest  pro- 
gram within  manpower  training. 

If  I  may  speak  bluntly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  substitute  is  a  travesty  of  the  bold 
new  legislation  sought  by  a  majority  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
need  hardly  point  out  here  that  I  voted 
against  the  amended  rule  allowing  con- 
sideration of  the  substitute  today.  But 
we  must  face  the  facts,  no  matter  how 
grim  they  are,  and  realizie  that  something 
Is  better  than  nothing.  Since  we  have  no 
opportunity  to  resurrect  that  original 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  I  will  vote 
for  the  substitute. 

No  question  exists  about  the  pressing 
need  for  some  kind  of  congressional  Blc- 
tlon.  Unemployment  figures  are  steadily 
moving  upward,  reaching  sus  high  as  15 
percent  In  regions  with  the  most  thread- 
bare economies.  The  labor  force  In  my 
own  home  district — largely  within  the 
Springfleld-Holyoke  standard  labor  mar- 
ket area — has  been  eroded  by  an  smarm- 
ing 8  percent.  Recognizing  this  area's 
plight,  the  Labor  Department  h£is  just 
made  it  eligible  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  redevelopment 
funds.  This  will  help,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  It 
will  not  help  enough. 

What  we  need — and  need  urgently — ^is 
more  Jobs. 

It  is  that  simple,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  original  Emergency  Employment 
Act  would  have  answered  that  need, 
freeing  nearly  $3  billion  over  a  period  of 
5  years  for  public  service  jobs.  I  want  to 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  these 
would  not  be  trivial  make- work  jobs,  the 
kind  of  jobs  usually  subsumed  under  the 
contemptuous  heading  "leaf  raking."  In- 
stead, they  would  be  meaningful  jobs  in 
community  projects  like  hospital  con- 
struction, say,  or  antipollution.  The  sub- 
stitute bill's  job  provisions  are  tightly 
linked  to  manpower  training — a  cruel 
irony,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  thousands 
of  subprofessional  workers  turned  out  by 
manpower  training  programs  can  find 
work  only  in  the  public  service  field 
shunted  aside  in  this  bill. 

I  put  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  exploring  this 
irony : 

Jobs  ros  the  Jobless 

The  economic  recession  has  intensified  a 
chronic  problem  for  the  less  skilled  people 
looking  for  work.  Federally  financed  man- 
power provides  them  with  training,  but 
once  they  have  finished  their  course,  they 
find  few  jobs  where  they  can  make  use  of 
their  new  skills.  This  mismatch  occurs  be- 
cause the  subprofessional  jobs  for  which  they 
have  been  trained  exist  largely  in  the  public 
service,  but  cities  and  counties  are  financially 
too  strapped  to  hire  them.  Hospitals,  mu- 
seums, prisons,  day  care  centers,  parks  and 
playgrounds  have  work  that  needs  doing  but 
cannot  afford  to  hire  people  to  do  It. 

The  House  next  week  will  consider  a  bill 
designed  to  reduce  this  problem.  Already  ap- 
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proved  In  aomewhat  different  form  by  ,the 
Senate,  the  bUl  woiild  authorize  $4,960.aDO,- 
000  to  be  spent  In  the  four  years  beginning 
July  1  for  public  service  employment.  Ap- 
proximately  160.000  Jobs  would  be  creaited. 

The  program  Is  keyed  to  the  national  e(}on- 
omy.  It  would  remain  in  effect  a«  lon|  as 
nationwide  vmemployment  stayed  4.5  per 
cent  or  higher.  However,  the  bill  reservefc  $1 
billion  for  slxmi  neighborhoods  where  thejun- 
employment  rate  stays  high  even  when  the 
rest  of  the  economy  Is  booming.  Dlsttlcts 
such  as  Watts  In  Loe  Angeies  and  Bedfcrd- 
Stuyvesant  would  thus  continue  to  get  telp 
until  their  Jobless  rate  dropped  to  nearly  the 
national  norm. 

The  latest  statistics  on  unemployment  fur- 
nish the  most  powerful  argument  for  this 
bin.  Of  the  150  standard  labor  markets,  52 
now  report  substantial  unemployment,  "that 
Is  the  highest  since  May  1962.  and  contrasts 
with  only  11  a  year  ago.  Unemployment 
among  blacks  In  the  urban  slums  Is  a^n 
moving  up  sharply.  i 

When  there  Is  useful  public  work  fhat 
needs  doing  and  millions  of  people  are  seek- 
ing work.  It  Is  only  common  sense  for  gov- 
ernment to  bring  the  two  together. 

The  last  sentence,  Mr.  Speaker,  nektly 
sums  up  my  attitude. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  voting  for  a  weak  bill, 
instead  of  a  strong  one,  but  some  kinp  of 
action  Is  necessary  today. 


AMERICAN      LABOR      AND 
PLOYED        RAP        NIXON 
FREEZE 


UNIM- 
FIND 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  leadership  of  the  American  14bor 
movement,  speaking  for  the  empl(Jyed 
and  unemployed  American  workers,!  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  labeling  the 
arbitrary  and  excessive  impoundment  of 
appropriated  fvmds  by  the  OflQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  a  callous  political 
device.  > 

The  APL-CIO  Executive  Cw^cil 
charged  that  $12.8  billion  is  being  wlith- 
held  imtil  such  time  as  the  release  of 
these  funds  can  assist  in  winning  the 
1972  elections. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  this  aqtion 
by  American  labor. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12.  lefl  ] 

APL-CIO  Raps  Nixon  on  Fund  FBn^ 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter)  j 

Atlanta,  Mat  11. — President  Nixon's  ffeeze 
of  nearly  $13.8  blUlon  In  federal  funds  aliteady 
voted  by  the  Congress  Is  "a  callous  political 
device"  designed  to  help  win  the  1972  flec- 
tion, the  AFL-CIO  charged  here  today. 

Scorning  the  administration  contetitlon 
that  the  freeze  Is  designed  to  curb  Inflation. 
the  labor  federation's  Executive  Counculsald 
the  obvious  Intent  Is  "to  hold  the  funds  ^ntil 
they  can  be  doled  out  piecemeal  to  acileve 
the  maximum  economic  Impact  at  a  ilme 
when  the  tnaxlmum  political  effec^  Is 
desired." 

In  the  meantime,  the  action  "victimizes 
the  American  people  and  disrupts  vital  na- 
tional programs,"  the  council's  stateAient 
charged. 

The  tone   of  cotincU   deliberations   ^   It 
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opened  Its  spring  meeting  here  generally  re- 
flected organized  labor's  increasing  bitter- 
ness toward  Mr.  Nixon's  stewardship.  But 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  reaffirmed 
federation  support  for  Mr.  Nixon's  policies  In 
Indochina,  saying  the  President  Is  making 
good  his  protnlse  to  wind  down  the  war  and 
argiUng  that  setting  a  date  for  complete 
withdrawal  would  only  telegraph  American 
strategy  to  Hanoi. 

Meany's  remarks  on  the  subject  were  softly 
stated  and  in  response  to  questions  by  a  re- 
porter, In  contrast  to  previous  years  when  the 
councU  regularly  voted  specific  and  strong 
endorsements  of  the  administration's  posture 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Asked  his  opinion  of  the  efforts  of  peace 
demonstrators  to  shut  down  the  government 
in  Washington  last  week.  Meany  said  he 
thought  they  were  "basically  stupid."  He  said 
he  didn't  see  how  rolling  boulders  In  front  of 
cars,  blocking  traffic  and  slashing  tires  could 
aid  their  cause.  And  he  added  that  he  thought 
Washington  police  had  "handled  It  quite 
well." 

Warming  to  the  subject.  Meany  com- 
mented :  "I  hope  the  motley  crowd  I  saw  run- 
ning around — and  you  could  smell  them 
when  you  got  close — aren't  typical  of  the 
American  people." 

The  councU  also  offered  an  11 -point  pro- 
gram for  absorbing  displaced  defense  work- 
ers and  returning  GIs  into  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, noting  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  latter  now  tops  10  per  cent  and  exceeds 
13  per  cent  for  those  in  the  20-24  age  group. 

The  program  Includes  general  full-employ- 
ment policies  In  place  of  the  administration's 
"engineered  recession,"  a  cabinet-level  com- 
mittee to  coordinate  reconversion  programs, 
public  service  Jobs,  federal  aid  to  high  un- 
employment areas,  Mcelerated  public  works 
programs,  extended  unemployment  benefits, 
beefed-up  GI  bill  training  allowances  and  the 
like. 

As  to  the  funds  freeze,  the  council  issued  a 
detailed  list  showing  Its  dollar  Impact  on 
more  than  100  federal  programs.  The  biggest 
were  >5.9  billion  for  roads,  $957  million  for 
navy  shipbuilding  and  conversion,  $942  mil- 
lion for  public  housing,  $672  million  for  air- 
ports, and  $683  million  for  model  cities. 

"The  shutoff  of  urban  funds,  community 
development  funds,  medical  funds,  agricul- 
ture funds,  veterans  funds,  special  milk  funds 
and  scores  of  other  continuing  funds  betrays 
a  firm  determination  to  manipulate  the  fed- 
eral treasury  as  a  political  tool  In  preparation 
for  the  1972  election  campaign,"  the  council 
charged. 

"This  action  Is  particularly  Ironic  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  Is  telling  urban 
leaders  and  state  officials  that  it  seeks  more 
federal  funds  for  their  needs." 
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GREATER        SAFETY        MEASURES 
NEEDED  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 


DONATO  R.  RIZZOLO  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  a  100th  birthday  is  a  special 
and  imcommon  event.  For  this  reason 
I  want  to  express  my  warm  and  sin- 
cere good  wishes  to  my  constituent, 
Donato  Rlzzolo,  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.  who 
was  100  years  old  on  May  13. 

His  prescription  for  longevity — keep 
busy — which  he  continues  to  do.  In  fart 
he  began  to  develop  his  artistic  talent 
at  the  age  of  89  and  painting  is  still 
among  his  favorite  hobbies. 

I  extend  my  every  best  wish  to  Mr. 
Rlzzolo  for  an  abundance  of  Joy  and 
satisfaction  ahead. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  testimony  submitted  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Hecht  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. His  statement,  because  it  In- 
volves a  personal  tragedy,  is  most  mov- 
ing. The  efforts  of  Dr.  James  L.  Hecht 
to  obtain  greater  safety  measures  in  our 
national  parks  must  not  only  be  com- 
mended but  supported.  His  statement 
follows : 

TBSTIMONT    BY    DR.    JAMZS   L.    HECHT 

I  submit  this  testimony  to  ask  that  you 
take  action  so  that  visitors  to  our  national 
parks  are  adequately  protected. 

In  this  testimony  I  Shall  present  evidence 
that  the  National  Park  Service  does  not  pay 
adequate  attention  to  visitor  protection;  that 
safety  programs  and  greatly  reduce  accidents; 
that  If  you  vote  more  nK>ney  for  safety  than 
the  National  Park  Service  has  requested,  that 
you  can  greatly  reduce  the  all-too-frequent 
tragedies  which  occur  In  our  national  parks. 

To  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  the 
need  for  Improved  visitor  protection,  let  nM 
tell  you  what  happened  In  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  to  our  family  last  June  28.  Hav- 
ing watched  Old  Faithful  erupt,  we  followed 
others  along  a  path  leading  to  a  boardwalk 
which  circled  a  thermal  pool.  Suddenly  en- 
gulfed in  steam,  our  nine-year-old  son,  Andy, 
did  not  see  that  he  had  to  make  a  turn. 
He  tripped  at  the  edge  of  the  boardwalk  and 
his  momentum  carried  him  across  six  feet 
of  shallow  water  into  the  deep  part  of  the 
pool.  He  swam  several  strokes,  was  scalded 
to  death,  and  sank  before  our  eyee. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  safety  omis- 
sions by  the  Park  Service  which,  for  Andy, 
meant  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

( 1 )  On  two  occasions  we  were  not  given  a 
brochure  which  we  should  have  received  and 
which  gave  an  Indication  that  thermal  pools 
coTild  be  dangerous — a  very  Inadequate  warn- 
ing, but  at  least  a  warning. 

(2)  The  boardwalk  was  mlsdeslgned.  The 
approach  path  should  not  have  been  per- 
pendicular to  the  pool,  and  a  later  Investi- 
gation showed  that  It  was  a  common  occur- 
rence for  steam  to  suddenly  obscure  visi- 
bility at  the  point  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred. Also,  there  was  no  guardrail. 

(3)  There  was  at  least  one  sign  In  the 
area  which  said,  "Please  stay  on  the  board- 
walk." This  slg^  gave  no  Idea  of  the  danger. 

(4)  A  book  which  we  had  purchased,  which 
Is  endorsed  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
gives  no  warning  of  the  danger  posed  by 
thermal  pools  even  though  there  previously 
had  been  at  least  eight  fatalities  and  many 
Injvirles. 

WhUe  we  are  talking  about  omissions,  let 
me  say  that  after  Andy  was  killed,  despite 
two  letters  I  wrote  then  Secretary  Hlckel 
about  the  danger,  and  despite  the  support 
of  our  safety  plea  by  our  Congressman,  a 
safety  officer  did  not  even  go  to  Tellowstone 
until  after  another  boy  fell  Into  a  thermal 
pool. 

Safety  in  the  national  parks  Is  not  a 
problem  only  at  Yellowstone.  In  1969,  182 
people  were  kUled  In  national  parks,  almost 
five  times  more  than  ten  years  before.  While 
part  of  this  Increase  can  be  accounted  for 
by  Increased  visitations,  fatalities  per  nJl- 
Uon  visitors  almost  doubled.  Moreover,  for 
every  person  killed,  twenty  were  seriously  In- 
J\ired. 
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The  type  of  omissions  which  caused  Andy's 
death  tindoubtedly  caused  many  of  these  ac- 
cidents. Let  me  cite  several  other  examples  of 
Park  Service  Indifference  to  safety. 

(1)  An  article  In  the  August  31,  1970  Is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Daily  News  (page  7) 
cites  a  retired  Park  Service  official  as  stat- 
ing that  "warning  signs  are  often  not 
put  up  In  dangerous  areas  because  land- 
Bcapers  are  afraid  they  would  detract  from 
the  natural  beauty."  ThU  statement  referred 
to  highway  hazards  as  well  as  others. 

(2)  A  letter  from  Oalrdner  B.  Moment  In 
the  February  5,  1971  Issue  of  Science  states, 
"I  have  seen  garbage  fed  to  grizzlies  every 
night  under  the  eyes  of  unprotesting  park 
rangers  even  though  It  was  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  regulation."  Yet,  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Edward  I.  Koch  concerning  bear 
maullngs  in  national  parks.  Theodor  R. 
Swem,  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  wrote:  "Food,  however,  appears 
to  be  directly  or  Indirectly  associated  with 
the  majority  of  Incidents.  Therefore,  one  of 
our  major  efforts  In  bear  management  Is  di- 
rected toward  Improving  .  .  methods  of  gar- 
bage disposal"  (see  Conoressionai,  Record, 
vol.  116,  pt.  16.  p.  21824). 

(3)  The  attitude  of  the  Park  Service  to- 
ward visitor  safety  is  demonstrated  by  the 
reply  received  by  Congressman  Richard  D. 
McCarthy  to  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  requesting  guard- 
rails— around  dangerous  thermal  pools.  Ed- 
ward A.  Hummel,  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Operations,  wrote  that  the  1916  act  which 
established  the  National  Park  Service,  "ex- 
presses the  philosophy  which  does  not  allow 
us  to  recommend  that  a  guardraU  be  con- 
structed around  the  natural  thermal  fea- 
tures found  In  this  wilderness  area."  Need- 
less to  say.  In  posters  which  list  eleven  "prin- 
ciples" by  which  the  parks  are  operated,  there 
is  no  mention  of  visitor  safety. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  good 
safety  programs  are  effective  in  reducing  ac- 
cidents. In  1929,  16  out  of  every  100,000  peo- 
ple died  In  accidents  at  work:  by  1949  this 
number  had  been  reduced  to  10  and,  another 
20  years  later.  It  was  7  and  continuing  to  de- 
crease. Even  more  striking  Is  the  record  of 
those  companies  which  push  their  safety 
programs  versus  those  where  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  lip  service  and  adherence  to  unavoid- 
able government  requirements.  For  example, 
the  accident  rate  among  DtiPont  employees 
is  only  one-tenth  that  of  the  average  of  aU 
chemical  companies — and  the  rate  among 
employees  of  chemical  companies  Is  only 
about  one-half  the  average  of  all  workers. 

In  some  ways  ptwk  safety  Is  nK>re  closely 
related  to  safety  experience  with  motor  ve- 
hicles than  Industrial  accidents.  Indeed, 
many  park  accidents  Involve  motor  vehicles. 
Unfortuna*ely,  automo>tlve  safety  progmms 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  One  Important  ex- 
ception Is  the  program  developed  In  Con- 
necticut during  the  administration  of  Abra- 
ham Riblooff.  The  result:  In  1969,  almost  10 
years  after  Riblcoff  left  the  Governor's  of- 
fice, Connecticut  continued  to  have  the  low- 
est ni,te  of  motor  vehicle  deaths  In  the  na- 
tion— 14  per  100,000  people,  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  28.  Traffic  deaths  per 
100,000,000  vehicle  miles  were  2.6  for  Con- 
necticut, compared  with  5.3  for  the  nation. 
Only  three  other  states  were  less  than  4.0. 

The  Impact  that  an  effective  safety  pro- 
gram can  have  on  recreational  accidents  is 
demonstrated  by  what  happened  when 
Michigan,  in  1963,  revised  camp  regulations. 
Whereas  between  1944  and  1955  there  was  an 
average  of  two  to  four  drownings  per  year 
among  camp  children,  and  In  1959  there  were 
six  drownings,  between  1963  and  1969  there 
was  only  one. 

Here  is  what  you  oan  do : 

(1)  At  the  present  time  there  Is  only  one — 
I  repeat,  only  one — safety  officer  for  278  na- 
tional parks.  The  Park  Service's  budget  for 
1972  calls  for  six  additional  officers  and  an- 
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other  clerk.  I  believe  there  should  be  at  least 
eight  additional  safety  officers.  For  example, 
there  should  be  an  Assistant  Chief  Safety 
Officer  (not  requested  by  the  Park  Service) 
to  provide  better  coordination  of  aotlvitiee 
and  better  training  programs.  Consequently, 
In  addition  to  appropriating  the  Increckae  of 
$121,500  requested,  I  urge  that  you  add  $40,- 

000  for  these  two  additional  posltlonB. 

(2)  Every  national  park  should  have  a 
staff  memoer  who  has  received  at  least  two 
or  three  weeks  of  safety  training,  and  who 
attends  at  least  one  safety  conference  a  year. 
This  would  cost  about  $100,000  for  the  first 
year,  and  about  $40,000  per  year  thereafter. 

1  urge  that  you  appropriate  money  for  this 
purpose  even  though  It  has  not  been  re- 
quested by  the  Park  Service. 

(3)  A  study  of  how  safety  In  the  parks 
can  be  Improved  should  be  made  by  a  team 
of  unbiased  outside  consultants.  ThU  would 
be  a  one-time  expense  of  $126,000.  I  urge 
that  you  appropriate  money  for  this  pxirpose 
even  though  it  has  not  been  requested. 

If  you  give  the  Park  Service  more  than 
the  additional  money  for  safety  that  they 
have  requested,  you  will  accomplish  two 
purposes.  First,  unless  you  do  so,  there  will 
not  be  enough  money  for  an  adequate  pro- 
gram. However,  what  would  be  even  more 
Important  is  that  you  would  tell  the  Park 
Service  that  accidents  can  be  cut  down  If 
there  is  a  well-run  safety  program,  and  that 
the  American  people  want  those  who  visit 
national  parks  to  be  adequately  protected. 
Millions  of  Americans  who  visit  the  parks 
each  year  mistakenly  believe  that  they  are 
protected. 

I  hope  this  testimony  will  prevent  other 
families  from  experiencing  the  terrible  void, 
the  sorrow  and  the  shattered  dreams  which 
are  ours. 


U.S.  HYDROPOWER  FOR  PATHET 
LAO— WHY  NOT  FOR  NEW  ENG- 
LAND? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  cor- 
respondent D.  E.  Ronk  reported  from 
Laos  recently  that  the  $28  million  Nam 
Ngum  dam  and  hydroelectric  project, 
paid  for  in  part  by  the  UJS.  Government, 
may  benefit  the  Pathet  Lao  Communists 
as  much  as  any  of  our  Asian  allies. 
Ronk's  report  was  carried  In  the  March 
17  Washington  Poet  and  awears  below. 

A  pertinent  part  of  the  report  quotes 
"a  longtime  British  resident  of  Laos," 
who  maintains: 

Most  everyone  but  the  right  people  are 
getting  something  from  Nam  Ngum,  and  not 
In  the  way  it  was  intended. 

The  Pathet  Lao  receives  a  propaganda 
windfall,  the  Japanese  builders  a  long-range 
alteration  project,  the  genwals  a  land  grab, 
and  Thais  a  dam. 

For  Laos'  peasantry  who  gave  everthlng, 
there  Is  nothing  In  return — only  much  less 
than  they  had.  The  Pathet  Lao  Is  waiting. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  today  Is 
to  question  neither  the  lack  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  and  the 
other  nations  which  played  a  part  In 
the  project's  planning,  nor  the  possible 
misapplication  of  the  congressional  over- 
sight function  in  the  approval  of  fund- 
ing for  the  enterprise.  The  questions 
should  be  asked  and  must  be  answered. 
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but  they  are  part  of  a  picture  much 
broader  than  the  one  to  which  these  re- 
marks are  directed. 

Rather  my  purpose  is  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues why,  in  the  nsime  of  common- 
sense,  should  the  United  States  choose  to 
involve  Itself  and  the  tax  dollars  of  its 
citizens  in  a  project  whose  benefits  will 
be  shared  Indiscriminately  by  allies  and 
enemies,  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving alike,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing to  grant  the  assured  benefits  of 
an  identical  project  to  its  own  citizens. 
Are  the  benefits  we  direct  to  our  friends 
abrosul  not  good  enough  for  our  own 
people?  Are  we  to  wonder  at  the  sincerity 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs? 

I  think  not.  Yet  we  are  faced  with  the 
evidence  that  while  the  United  States  has 
endorsed  the  concept  of  hydroelectric 
power  for  the  people  of  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, and  that  it  has  apparently  done  so 
on  the  basis  of  a  shaky  foundation  as  re- 
gards the  projected  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ect, it  has  been  slow  to  endorse  the  same 
concept  for  the  people  of  New  England, 
even  though,  in  the  Instance  of  the  pro- 
posed New  England  project,  varied  and 
sizable  benefits  have  been  guaranteed. 

Soon,  this  body  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  this  oversight.  When  the 
pubUc  works  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1972  funding  comes  to  the  House 
floor,  the  Issue  of  approving  some  $800,- 
000  for  the  continued  preconstruction 
planning  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
hydroelectric  power  project  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Below,  In  addition  to  Mr.  Ronk's  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  the  Nam 
Ngum  dam,  appears  a  description  of  the 
Dickey  project,  its  Justification,  and  the 
projected  benefits  which  will  result  from 
Its  completion.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
review  this  description,  and  that  they  ask 
themselves  whether  we  should  accord  to 
the  people,  businesses,  and  industries  of 
New  England  the  same  advantages  we 
have  endeavored,  to  shower  on  the  people 
of  Indochina.  The  job  can  be  done  right 
and  I  propose  that  this  Congress  provide 
the  means  for  dcang  It  right — right  here 
In  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

New  Dam  in  Laos  Mat  Benefit  Enemt 
(By  D.  E.  Ronk) 

Nam  Noum,  Laos. — The  massive  Nam  Ngum 
dam  and  hydroelectric  project  Is  within  a  few 
months  of  completion,  but  there  are  pre- 
dictions that  It  may  benefit  the  Pathet  Lao 
Ootnmunlsts  as  much  as  anyone. 

It  Is  already  clear  that  the  hard-pressed 
Laotian  peasantry  In  the  area  will  receive 
no  direct  benefit. 

Electricity  generated  here  will  go  to  the 
capital  of  Vientiane  and  Thailand.  There  Is 
no  provision  for  making  the  dam's  reservoir 
water  available  for  Irrigation.  In  fact,  the 
lake  created  by  the  dam  Is  likely  to  be  a 
smelly  ceespool  for  several  years,  the  project 
manager  for  the  dam's  Japaneee  consulting 
engineering  firm  said,  because  of  faulty  Lao- 
tian conservation  measures. 

Prom  summit  to  base,  the  dam  la  707  feet, 
nine  feet  shorter  than  Hoover  Dam  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  1,641  feet  from  wing  to 
wing. 

The  $28  million  cost  of  the  dam  was  pro- 
vided by  nine  V?eetem  nations.  Including 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Thailand  con- 
tributed cement  on  credit  against  future  de- 
Uvery  of  elMtrlotty. 
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Pylons  and  wires  to  carry  the  power  Boijth 
already  stand  on  the  vast,  arid  Vlentlatae 
Plain.  I 

Peasants  behind  the  dam  and  on  tpe 
frontage  of  the  future  lake  have  already  icet 
their  land  and  It  Is  reliably  reported  Vl^- 
tlane  generals  are  stlU  bickering  over  dlsirl- 
butlon  among  themselves.  ' 

"You  don't  explain  long-term  developniint 
problems  to  peasants,"  said  a  long-time  H^l- 
tlAh  resident  of  Laos,  firmly  pro-peasant  and 
antl-Pathet  Lao.  "The  Pathet  Lao  will  g»ln 
frcan  the  obvious  omissions  of  the  dam.  ^ 
they  have  to  do  Is  point  at  It."  , 

Nam  Ngum  Is,  according  to  official  infor- 
mation at  the  site,  "one  of  the  hydropo^er 
schemes  under  the  Mekong  River  Compre- 
hensive Development  Program."  usually 
called  the  Mekong  Committee.  ! 

Long-range  development  of  the  Mekong 
basin  Is  the  goal  of  the  committee.  Thall^d 
and  South  Vietnam  have  received  hydroelpc- 
trlc  projects  under  the  plan  already  4nd 
others  are  being  built  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  Nam  Ngum  project  site  at  the  dlvlaon 
between  the  southern  edge  of  Laos'  moin- 
talns  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Vientiane 
Plain.  To  the  north  Is  the  source  of  water; 
to  the  south  an  absolute  need  for  water. I 

Nam  Ngum  U  to  produce  power  for  fhe 
capital  area.  50  miles  south,  and  for  Tlial- 
land's  underdeveloped  and  politically  v(ila- 
tlle  northern  provinces.  It  will  provide  noth- 
ing locally.  I 

Though  under  populated  In  comparison 
to  most  areas  of  Asia,  the  Vletlane  Plali  Is 
the  most  heavily  populated  section  of  L$os. 

With  water,  the  land  could  support  m^ny 
more  much  better,  and  the  local  peasoints 
realize  this.  I 

Speculation  and  controversy  over  jthe 
dam's  construction  and  use  began  with  the 
feaslbUlty  studies  nearly  a  decade  ago  4nd 
continue  today. 

"Most  everyone  but  the  right  people  are 
getting  something  from  Nam  Ngum.  and  >iot 
the  way  It  was  intended,"  the  Britisher  B»ld. 

"The  Pathet  Lao  receives  a  propaga|ida 
windfall,  the  Japanese  builders  a  long-ra*ige 
alteration  project,  the  generals  a  land  ^b 
and  the  Thais  a  dam. 

"For  Laos'  peasantry  who  gave  everything, 
there  la  nothing  In  retvim — only  much  lees 
than  they  had.  The  Pathet  Lao  U  waltlmg." 

POWER    IN     NOVKMWES 

Soon  Japanese  technicians  will  seal  off  a 
tunnel  diverting  river  water  around  the  (jam 
and  230  square  miles  of  reservoir  will  iflll. 
In  November,  electricity  Is  scheduled  to  iow 
from  the  first  generator.  I 

According  to  Teruro  Yoahlmatsu,  prolect 
manager  and  engineer  for  Nippon  Koel.'the 
dam's  consulting  engineers,  there  are  no 
funds  to  electrify  the  local  area  nor  the 
route  along  the  line. 

lO-TKAB    PROJXCT 

Yoshlmatsu  has  been  with  the  prolect 
since  Its  beginning.  "In  November  I  return 
to  Japan  to  wrtte  the  final  report,"  he  siys. 
"Ten  years  altogether  ...  I  don't  know  what 
will  happen  here.  Our  work  Is  to  build;  the 
rest  Is  for  the  Lao  government." 

Nonelectrlficatlon  of  the  towns  bounding 
the  dam  Is  seen  by  some  as  a  gross  miscalcu- 
lation. Yoshlmatsu  notes  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  Irrigation  water  from  the  fee- 
ervolr  though  there  are  plans,  but  no  fuhds, 
for  an  Irrigation  dam  on  the  Nam  Llk  ri(ver, 
a  few  mUes  away. 

There  are  also  fears  that  the  peasants  may 
lose  use  of  the  Nam  Ngum  River  Itself  for 
a  few  years. 

Vientiane  was  warned  six  years  ago  to  c  Lear 
the  dense  vegetation  In  the  reservoir  1>ed, 
the  Britisher  said.  "Nothing  has  been  d(me. 
Now  It  U  too  late." 

BSFOUIjXD   WATBt 

Within  weeks  ot  the  tunnel's  closing,  the 
submerged   vegetation   will   begin  decatlng 
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and  befoul  the  water.  At  beet  It  will  be  a 
cesspool  for  at  least  three  years,  accordmg  to 
Yoehlmat8\i. 

■me  pollution  should  not  interfere  with 
electricity  production,  but  "will  smell  very 
bad,"  he  said,  and  the  Nam  Ngum  will  carry 
the  stench  south  to  the  Mekong  with  only 
partial  dilution  enroute. 

Plans  by  Vientiane  entrepreneurs  to  use 
the  reeervolr  for  recreation  will  be  delayed. 

More  serious  Is  the  possible  effect,  unknown 
at  this  time,  on  the  Nam  Ngum's  fish  popu- 
lation, both  from  the  pollution  emd  the 
dam's  barrier  to  spawning  runs. 

The  river  Is  noted  for  a  variety  of  good 
fish.  Much  of  the  population  along  Its  course 
la  dependent  on  the  river  for  a  cash  crop  of 
fish  and  family  consumption. 

"PRICE  or  PROCKESS" 

Interference  with  fish  population  will  be, 
according  to  an  American  development  spe- 
cialist, "the  price  of  progrees." 

For  those  persons  relocated  from  behind 
the  dam,  refugess  brought  from  the  Plain  of 
Jars  last  year  and  those  who  came  looking 
for  work  at  the  site,  an  economic  squeeze  la 
already  under  way. 

"The  Pathet  Lao  were  always  strong  In 
that  area,  particularly  behind  the  dam," 
the  BrltUh  observer  said.  "They're  having 
a  field  day  of  recruitment  now." 

The  Proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  Hydro 
Project 

Location  and  description:  Dickey  Dam  wlU 
be  located  on  the  Upper  Saint  John  River 
near  the  Town  of  Dickey.  Aroostook  County, 
Maine  Immediately  above  Its  confiuence  with 
the  Allegash  River.  The  Uncoln  School  Dam 
will  be  located  on  the  Saint  John  River  11 
miles  downstream  from  Dickey. 

Authorization:  1965  Flood  Control  Act. 

Benefit  to  cost  ratio:  1.9  to  1. 

Estimated  cost:  $248,000,000. 

Justification:  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Project  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive development  and  conservation  of  the  wa- 
ter and  power  resovirces  of  the  Saint  John 
River  Basin.  Electric  power  will  constitute 
the  major  benefit  from  the  project  and  the 
project  is  fully  reimbursable  mcludlng  In- 
terest. On-site  annual  power  generation  of 
1.2  billion  kilowatt-hours  will  provide  low 
cost  power  for  the  State  of  Maine  and  for 
New  England.  Additional  power  benefits  will 
be  realized  at  downstream  Canadian  power 
plants.  Flood  control  storage  provided  will 
eliminate  flood  damage  below  the  site.  Recre- 
ation benefits  wUl  result  from  the  reservoirs 
created  behind  the  dams.  The  advent  of  low- 
cost  power  and  fiood  protection  wotild  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  advancement  and 
future  development  of  the  economic  climate 
of  the  State  of  Maine  and  New  England.  The 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project  is  located  In 
the  part  of  Aroostook  County  which  Is  classi- 
fied as  an  Economic  Development  Area. 
Numerous  employment  opportunities  would 
arise  and  associated  wages  related  to  project 
construction  and  future  operation  tmd  main- 
tenance would  result  In  substantial  relief  to 
the  economically  depressed  area. 

Piirthermore,  the  recent  p>ower  shortage  in 
New  England  and  the  Increased  cost  of  fossil 
fuels  for  power  generation,  coal,  oil  and  nu- 
clear, makes  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Project  an  even  greater  necessity  now  than 
when  It  was  first  authorized. 

Breakdoion  of  annual  benc/Ita 

Pcjwer $22,617,000 

Flood   Control 43,000 

Area  Redevelopment 570,000 

Recreation   - —       1,250,000 

Total— t24,  480,000 

Pollution  aspects:  None.  Hydro-electric 
power  Is  the  only  non-polluting  source  of 
electric  energy  In  existence  to  date. 

Consumer  savings:  Estimated  25%  annu- 
ally on  electric  bills. 
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UNITED  STATES  MUST  PURSUE 
HUMANITARIAN  EFFORTS  TO  AS- 
SIST JEWS  LIVING  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  persists  in  its  persecu- 
tion and  threatened  execution  of  de- 
fenseless Soviet  Jews,  it  is  inciunbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  use  all  ap- 
propriate diplomatic,  humanitarian,  and 
moral  channels  to  prevent  this  blood, 
bath. 

We,  the  Congress,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing legislative  bodies  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  must  continue  to  pursue 
every  effort  for  the  release  of  almost 
3.5  million  Soviet  Jews — trapped  in  this 
hostile  Communist  world  and  facing  the 
spector  of  mass  persecution  and  public 
trials  on  trumped  up  treason  charges. 

Therefore,  on  December  30.  1970, 1  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
encourage  the  release  of  Jews  living  in 
virtual  captivity  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Another  measure,  which  I  cosponsored 
on  March  18.  1971.  is  specifically  design- 
ed to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union  into 
freeing  these  people  and  provides  30.000 
special  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

I  include  the  following: 

H.R.  6385 
A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Soviet  Jews  Relief 
Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  Issued  thirty  thousand  special  immi- 
grant visas  to  aliens  specified  In  section  3  of 
this  Act  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  immigrants.  The  spouse  tind  children  of 
any  such  alien,  If  accompanying  or  follow- 
ing to  Join  him.  may  be  issued  special  immi- 
grant visas  notwithstanding  such  numerical 
limitation. 

Sec  3.  Visas  authorized  to  be  Issued  under 
the  second  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued 
only  to  residents  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  who  are  listed  on  their 
Soviet  Internal  passport  as  citizenship 
Soviet,  nationality  Jewish,  and  who  are  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  United  States  to  avoid 
religloiis  persecution,  whether  such  persecu- 
tion is  evidenced  by  overt  acts  or  by  laws  or 
governmental  regulations  that  discriminate 
against  such  alien,  or  any  group  to  which  he 
belongs,  because  of  his  religious  faith. 

Sec  4.  Visas  authorized  to  be  Issued  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  issued  by  consular  officers 
in  accordance  with  the  provllsons  of  section 
221  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 
Provided,  That  each  such  alien  Is  found  to  be 
eligible  to  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act:  Prortded  further,  That  a  visa  is 
not  Immediately  available  to  such  alien  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  at 
the  time  of  his  application  for  a  visa. 

Sec.  6.  Aliens  receiving  visas  imder  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from 
paying  the  fees  prescribed  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  281  of  the  ImmlgraMon 
and  Nationality  Act. 
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Sec.  6.  The  definitions  contained  In  section 
101  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  shall  apply  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act. 

If  the  latest  shocking  trisils  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  without  the  adamant 
censure  of  not  only  the  United  States 
but  all  the  sane  nations  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  man,  it  could  lead  to  total  geno- 
cide of  all  Jews  in  the  hostile  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  lives  of  3.5  million  Jews  are  at 
stake  in  the  despicable  trial  of  even  one 
Soviet  Jew  on  irresponsible  charges. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  flagrant 
suppression  of  self  identity  or  attempts  at 
emigration.  We  must,  Instead,  exert  our- 
selves to  open  the  doors  to  freedom  for 
the  victims  of  terror. 


AN   EDITORIAL    OF   APPRECIATION 
TO  FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  trying  times  for  the  farmer  in  his 
efforts  to  produce  food  for  our  citizens. 
We  all  need  to  be  aware  of  his  plight 
and  give  him  praise  as  he  struggles  to 
feed  our  country  while  trying  to  preserve 
his  own  way  of  life. 

I  think  there  is  evidence  the  farmer's 
voice  is  being  heard  in  Washington.  Sev- 
eral weelcs  ago,  the  second  farm  forum 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  held, 
sponsored  by  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Melcher  of  Montana,  Mr.  Zwach  of 
Minnesota  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proclaimed  a  salute  to  agri- 
culture during  this  same  time  period. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  radio  sta- 
tion KSAL  in  Sallna,  Kans.,  took  time 
to  air  a  fine  editorial  of  appreciation  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  the  job  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  is  well  worth 
repeating  and  I  would  like  to  shsure  it 
with  my  colleagues : 

Appreciation  to  Farmers  and  Ranchers 

This  Friday.  May  7th.  has  been  proclaimed 
as  a  "salute  to  Agriculture"  by  President 
Nixon.  We  at  KSAL  would  be  remiss  In  oTir 
duties  if  we  did  not  pause  for  a  moment  to 
say  "Thank  You"  to  all  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  the  great  mid-west.  Many  of  us 
take  Agriculture  for  granted,  yet  when  busi- 
ness conditions  are  slow  we  can  usually 
check  the  farm  scene  and  see  why. 

Today.  Agriculture  In  the  Mid-West  Is 
big  .  .  .  especially  Kansas  Agriculture.  The 
Agriculture  beef  business  In  Kansas  alone 
dwarfs  all  other  Industry  In  the  state.  Kan- 
sas now  ranks  third  in  the  nation  In  beef 
production  and  quite  soon  could  be  number 
two.  Kansas  Is  noted  for  Its  great  ability  to 
produce  wheat,  and  has  often  been  labeled 
the  "breadbasket"  of  the  nation.  Recently. 
at  the  Fort  Hays  Roundup.  It  was  p>olnted 
out  that  beef  cattle  and  wheat  do  "go-to- 
gether" with  each  other.  So  .  .  .  watch  out 
Number  One  Texas!  Kansas  could  soon 
be  the  biggest  beef  producer!  Mrs.  Housewife, 
don't  take  the  Kansas  pork  producer  for 
granted,  becaiue  he  has  been  subsidizing 
you  for  the  past  year,  selling  pork  for  less 
than    he    can    produce    it.    President    NUon 
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recently  said  that  American  Agriculture  Is 
one  of  the  few  industries  that  has  been  able 
to  Increase  production  I  Most  Industry  to- 
day Is  showing  a  decline  In  production. 

We  need  to  salute,  along  with  the  Agrl- 
ctUture  Industry,  Agriculture  Youth  Groups 
such  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  .  .  . 
the  Four-H  Clubs  and  all  of  their  fine  agri- 
cultural programs. 

So  In  this  "Salute  to  Agriculture"  .  .  .  let's 
do  one  thing  above  all  .  .  .  dont  take  the 
Farmer-Rancher  .  .  .  and  Agri-business  lor 
granted  .  .  .  let's  treat  Agriculture  with  all 
the  respect  and  admiration  that  It  deserves. 
We  think  It's  an  all  Important  salute  .  .  . 
Agriculture  Day  .  .  .  May  7th.  1971. 


EDWARDS    CALLS    HILLENBRAND 
"JUNTA  TRAVELING  SALESMAN" 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  undeterred  by  the 
worldwide  shock  which  greeted  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans'  paeans  to  the 
"security  and  stability"  offered  by  the 
Greek  colonels  to  business,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  now  assigned  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Martin  Hillen- 
brand's statements  to  the  Council  of 
Europe  on  Friday  represent  a  new  low  in 
American  policy  toward  the  junta. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Hillenbrand  ex- 
presses the  usual  ritual  "disappoint- 
ment" at  the  slow  progress  toward  the 
restoration  of  democracy — a  restora- 
tion which  the  State  Department  has 
for  4  years  been  picturing  as  just  aroimd 
the  comer.  But  to  counterbalance  this, 
he  asserts  that  the  Junta  has  "wide- 
spread popular  support" — which  must 
come  as  a  revelation  to  the  colonels, 
among  others.  As  Helen  Vlachoe  has 
pointed  out,  the  people  of  Athens  vote 
every  day  when  they  buy  their  news- 
papers. Ta  Nea,  which  shows  Its  distaste 
for  the  junta  more  overtly  than  any 
other  paper,  leads  with  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  150,000.  In  contrast  the  three 
papers  fully  identified  with  the  jimta — 
Eleftheros  Kosmos,  Estia,  and  Nea 
Politeia — bring  up  the  rear  with  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  about  a  tenth  as 
many  readers.  Every  political  leader  of 
consequence  continues  to  shun  the 
jimta's  proffered  embraces.  The  colonels 
know  well  how  little  support  they  have; 
that  is  why  they  do  not  dare  to  hold  even 
rigged  elections.  But  they  obviously  have 
the  full  support  of  the  only  electorate 
that  is  of  consequence  to  them — the 
Nixon  administration. 

One  can  imagine  the  derision  with 
which  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
listen  to  Mr.  Hillenbrand's  assertion 
that  torture  in  Greece  is  "not  extensive"; 
the  extent  of  torture  is  documented  In 
the  four-volume  report  of  the  Council's 
own  Human  Rights  Commission.  Even 
within  the  past  week  the  press  has  car- 
ried information  on  the  savage  tortures 
inflicted  by  the  junta's  police  on  Christos 
Sartzetakis,  the  original  of  the  cour- 
ageous investigating  magestrate  In  the 
motion  picture  "Z." 
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We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Hillenbrand  will 
find  no  market  for  this  sort  of  hogwash 
among  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Europe;  we  trust  he  will  not  find  a  better 
one  here. 


A  GOLD  MINE  OF  HISTORY 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or   NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  piece 
of  gold  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
was  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in 
a  creek  in  Cabarrus  County,  N.C.  This 
also  was  the  site  for  the  Nation's  first 
gold  mine. 

This  important  event  is  now  going  to 
be  memoralized  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  State  recently  purchased 
the  Reed  Gold  Mine  property  for  devel- 
opment as  a  State  historic  site. 

The  development  of  these  plans  and 
an  interesting  report  on  the  discovery 
of  the  first  gold  in  America  has  been  told 
by  the  Daily  Independent  of  Kannapolis, 
N.C.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  story  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Gold  Mine  Recocnized  as  Historic  Site 
(By  Everette  Ollllam) 

After  171  years,  Conrad  Reed's  gold  dis- 
covery In  Cabarrus  County  Is  being  recog- 
nized as  an  Important  event  In  North  Caro- 
lina's history. 

Gov.  Robert  Scott  and  the  Council  of  State 
voted  last  week  to  allocate  (197.000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Reed  Gold  Mine  property  and 
Initiate  plans  for  developing  It  as  a  state 
historic  site.  Rep.  Dwlght  Qulnn  worked 
several  years  to  bring  this  about. 

Development  plans  will  not  be  completed 
before  1973.  but  eventually  the  Reed  Oold 
Mine  will  be  listed  on  highway  maps  and  In 
the  travel  literature  the  state  distributes 
throughout  the  nation.  Attracting  visitors 
will  be  a  mining  museum,  and  it  might  be 
that  guests  will  be  permitted  to  enter  some 
of  the  shafts  or  tunnels. 

For  more  than  75  years,  the  property  has 
enjoyed  a  quleit  rest,  with  only  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon "gold  diggers"  walking  through  the 
woods  In  hopes  of  finding  small  ^ecks  of 
gold. 

Though  no  moving  equipment  has  touched 
the  property  since  1894,  shafts,  more  than  100 
feet  de^,  stUl  lead  to  a  network  of  tunnels 
far  below  the  ground. 

Foundations  of  old  structures  and  remains 
of  some  of  the  mining  equipment  used  to 
extract  gold  from  the  ground  and  Meadow 
Creek  stlU  are  contained  on  the  property. 

William  White,  director  of  the  Reed  re- 
seexcb  for  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  said  that  up  to  now  research  and 
acquisition  of  the  property  have  been  the 
goals. 

The  CouncU  of  State  approved  the  dis- 
bursement of  $182,000  from  the  state's  con- 
tingency and  emergency  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  760  acres  from  the  A.  L.  Kelly  heirs 
and  $16,000  for  the  Initial  plans  for  devel- 
(^ment.  The  Keily  heirs  have  agreed  to  do- 
nate 70  more  acres  to  the  state. 

White  said  the  "preservation  of  the  site 
was  preservation  of  North  OaroUna's  his- 
tory." 

Reed's  mine  and  Its  Importance  to  the 
state  and  nation  will  have  a  visitor's  center 
depicting  all  mining  operations  conducted 
In  North  Carolina,  White  said. 

One  Idee  prc^)osed  by  the  department  Is 
the  opening  of  a  mine  shaft  so  visitors  may 
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oteenre  how  early  mining  op«rftUons  weje 
conducted.  Tlila  wUl  depend  on  wbetiier  e$- 
glneers  believe  the  shaft*  are  safe  for  vtsltoas. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Jones,  director  ol  the  Depar;- 
ment  of  Archives  and  History  and  who  wis 
personally  Involved  In  the  study,  said  that 
the  Cabarrus  site  was  "one  of  the  few  un- 
spoiled areas  in  the  state"  and  the  "most  im- 
portant historic  place  that  has  become  avail- 
able for  public  acquisition  in  many  year^." 

ICnfX  HIBTOBY  I 

The  first  piece  of  gold  to  be  found  in  t^e 
United  Statee  was  located  In  Cabarrus  Coxqi- 
ty's  Meadow  Creek  In  the  spring  of  1799  i>y 
12-yeap-old  Conrad  Reed,  son  of  John  a«d 
Sarah  Reed. 

Ooni«d  made  the  discovery  on  Sunday 
morning  while  fishing  In  the  creek  wlthi  a 
bow  and  arrow.  With  him  were  a  sister  and 
a  younger  brother.  Their  parents  were  iat 
church.  While  young  Conrad  was  seeking 
game  In  the  creek's  water,  he  spotted!  a 
"golden"  rock  embedded  In  the  creek. 

Wading  Into  the  stream,  Conrad  picked  ^p 
the  rock  and  took  It  home.  j 

When  John  and  Sarah  arrived  home,  young 
Conrad  Immediately  showed  the  rock  to  »1b 
father.  I 

History  relates  that  John  Reed  took  Ijhe 
rock  to  a  sUveramlth  in  Concord,  WUll^m 
Atkinson,  who  reportedly  did  not  know  wljat 
type  of  m«tal  It  was — gold  never  enteifed 
Atkinson's  mind  at  the  time. 

Reed  took   the  rock  back  home  and 
three  yeare  the  rock  served  only  one  p. 
poee— to  keep  the  door  opened  or  closed  I  at 
the  Reed  home.  I 

In  1803,  John  Reed  went  to  the  market 
In  I^tyettevllle,  and  took  along  the  17-pound 
"golden"  rock.  J 

According  to  Col.  George  Earnhardt's  ic- 
coimt  published  In  1848,  that  when  the  rock 
was  shown  to  a  Jeweler  at  PayettevlUe,  <he 
Jeweler  Immediately  told  him  it  was  g*ld 
and  requested  Mr.  Reed  to  leave  the  metal 
with  him  and  he  would  flux  It  " 

Reed  left  the  rock  and  when  he  returrted 
later  the  Jeweler  presented  a  large  bar  ,  of 
gold  "six  to  eight  Inches  long. " 

The  Jeweler  asked  Reed  what  he  wo»ld 
take  for  the  gold  and  Reed  asked  ior  Ian 
huge  price  of  $3.60.  The  Jeweler  gave  Reed  Ills 
money. 

When  Reed  returned  from  his  PayettevOle 
trip  he  began  a  search  along  the  creek.  He 
began  picking  up  small  nuggets  of  g<Hd.  In 
1803.  he  found  a  nugget  weighing  28  pouads 
Shortly  thereafter.  Reed  organized  a  min- 
ing company.  Those  hired  by  Reed  for  ^- 
clalmlng  gold  from  his  property  were  FrW- 
erlck  Kisor.  James  Love  and  Martin  Phlfer. 
Fifteen  gold  nuggets,  weighing  from  ona  to 
28  pounds,  were  found  on  Reed's  property 
during  the  early  stages  of  mining. 

The  news  of  the  28-pound  nugget  spread 
like  wild  fire  across  North  Carolina  »nd 
many  of  the  state's  citizens  tvirned  In  tijeir 
plows  for  picks  and  shovels. 

Production  from  the  Reed  Mine  and  nelfh- 
boring  mines  became  so  heavy  that  In  1B31 
Christopher  Bechtler.  a  goldsmith,  opened  a 
private  mint  in  Rutherfordton.  As  proep^t- 
ing  spread,  the  United  States  opened  a  n*nt 
at  Charlotte  In  1838,  and  printed  accoitits 
indicate  a  tiirbulent  condition — later  to  be 
enlarged  on  the  Pacific  Oo«^.  ' 

In  1824.  "Oold  Country"  consisted  of  IjpOO 
square  miles  of  the  North  Carolina  Pied- 
mont. I 

Cabarrus  gold  was  described  as  of  "almost 
unequalled  purity — 23  carats,  which  Isl  to 
say  23  of  24  parts  of  pure  gold,  the  rest  pH- 
ver  (Old  copper." 

The  28-pound  nugget  discovered  In 
was  marketed  at  $8,000. 

Up  to  1831,  the  Reed  property  was  splp 
mined.    After   gold   was   discovered,   under, 
ground   shafts  were  dug  and  gold  was 
tracted. 
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The  Mining  Magazine  in  1863  reported 
that  $10  million  worth  In  gold  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Reed's  property. 

History  showed  that  the  last  sizable  nug- 
get was  removed  on  April  11,  1886  and 
weighed  11  pounds.  The  last  mining  on  the 
property  was  in  1934  by  a  group  that  found 
a  few  small  nuggets. 

Bruce  Roberts,  Charlotte  photographer 
and  writer  who  is  writing  a  book  on  gold 
mining  in  North  Carolina,  said  that  4,000 
people  worked  the  Reed  mines  and  that  all 
the  gold  \ised  in  U.S.  coinage  during  the 
first  20  years  of  the  19th  Century  came 
from  the  mines. 
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SALUTE  TO  A  CONSTITUENT 


ex- 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  can 
have  a  full  life  in  south  Texas.  If  he  has 
cattle  and  horses  enough  to  need  a  crew 
of  50  cowboys,  some  rich  farmland,  and 
a  bank  in  his  hometown,  it  might  seem 
that  he  would  have  time  for  little  more. 
But  "Pete"  Lewis  has  more.  He  has  had 
46  years  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  has  recently  begim  a  4-year 
active  duty  tour  as  chief  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

His  nomination  by  President  Nixon 
bore  his  formal  name  and  rank:  Maj. 
Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis.  The  Officer,  pub- 
lication of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion, reviewed  his  career  in  its  May  issue. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  my  coUeagues*  atten- 
tion to  the  record  of  a  man  properly  called 
"a  modem  frontiersman,"  and  I  son 
proud  that  he  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
in  the  23d  Congressional  District  of 
Texas. 

The  Officer  report  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Homer  I.  (Pete)  Lewis,  has  been 
Introduced  as  the  best  educated  officer  in  the 
United  States  military  forces,  and  his  cham- 
pions have  a  point.  Peter  entered  military 
school  at  six  years  of  age.  moved  with  dis- 
tinction in  cadet  uniform  throughout  his 
entire  pre-coUege  career,  and  for  46  years 
now  has  worn  a  succession  of  uniforms, 
gaining  a  well-rounded  background,  serving 
in  succession  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force,  to  which  he  has  given  his  best  for  the 
past  23  years. 

His  confirmation  as  the  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Reserve  launches  him  on  a  new  four-year 
term  of  full  time  military  duty  which  will 
round  out  a  half  century  of  a  spectacular 
career. 

MIUTABT   SCHOOL    BACKGBOUNO 

Young  Pete's  Introduction  to  the  military 
life  came  at  Kyle  Military  School  at  Irvlng- 
ton-on-the-Hudson,  later  attending  Valley 
Forge  Military  Academy  at  Wayne,  Penna., 
and  Allen  Military  Academy  at  Bryan,  Tex. 
He  made  a  name  for  himself  at  the  prestig- 
ious Ciilver  Military  Academy  In  Indiana — 
one  of  the  four  preparatory  schools  boast- 
ing a  senior  ROTC — where  he  was  both  the 
Regimental  Commander  and  the  Class  Presi- 
dent. Completing  his  ROTC  work  in  summer 
training  at  Pt.  Knox,  Ky.  In  July  1938,  he  re- 
ceived a  certificate  as  Second  Lieutenant, 
Infantry;  being  only  19  at  the  time,  he  had 
to  wait  two  more  years  for  formal  commis- 
sion. Meanwhile,  he  successfully  competed 
for  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
which  be  entered  the  same  month,  making 


It  to  the  top  again  as  Class  President  and 
Plebe  Battalion  Commander. 

Lewis  resigned  from  the  Naval  Academy 
that  summer  and  headed  for  Europe,  where 
he  traveled  around,  noting  the  assembling 
and  training  of  the  B\iropean  armies  and  air 
forces.  He  recalls  that  It  was  a  very  exciting 
summer  and  while  he  was  aware  that  the 
war  clouds  were  gathering,  it  did  not  make 
much  of  an  impression  ou  him  until  Just 
before  he  left  to  come  home.  At  the  door  of 
the  Piccadilly  In  London  a  uniformed  British 
doorman  asked,  "You  Yanks  are  going  to 
come  back  and  help  us  again,  aren't  you?" 
This  wajs  in  August  of  1939,  a  few  days  before 
Germany's  Blitz  Invasion  of  Poland,  and  the 
subpacks  were  roaming  the  Atlantic.  Pete 
was  enroute  home  aboard  the  Britannic  when 
word  was  received  that  the  Athenla  had  been 
torpedoed  and  sunk.  Safely  back  in  the  U.S. 
he  entered  the  University  of  Texas,  and  two 
years  later,  in  July  1941,  he  was  called  to 
extended  active  duty  at  age  21. 

ARMY    AIR     CORPS     ASSIGNMENT 

It  was  only  natural  that  this  swashbuck- 
ling, adventuresome  and  patriotic  young  man 
should  be  assigned  to  the  fledgling  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps,  and  that  because  of  his  near  life- 
time military  training,  he  would  be  used  in 
training  and  command  positions  during  the 
period  when  the  United  States  was  whipping 
into  military  shape  an  army  of  several  mil- 
lion reluctant  Americans. 

Pete  served  in  succession  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
Flying  Training  Command,  In  the  original 
cadre  that  activated  Foster  Field  In  Victoria, 
as  Commander  of  the  Crash  Boat  Detach- 
ment, Port  O'Connor;  he  helped  start  the 
glider  training  program,  serving  as  Com- 
mandant of  students  of  the  23rd  Glider 
Training  Detachment,  Spencer,  Iowa,  which 
later  transferred  to  Hamilton,  Tex.  Selected 
for  the  cidlege  training  program,  he  was  as- 
signed as  Commander  of  the  93rd  College 
Training  Detachment  at  Spearflsh,  S.D. 

EtmOPEAN      THEATXa     SERVICE 

In  1944  he  was  made  Commandant  of  Ca- 
dets at  Douglas  Army  Air  Field,  Ariz.,  a  twin- 
engine  advance  school  for  Chinese  and  Amer- 
ican officers  and  cadets,  the  largest  such 
school  in  the  Air  Corps.  Six  months  later  he 
volunteered  for  aerial  gunnery  training,  and 
wound  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  serving  as  group  gunnery 
officer  of  the  486th  Bomb  Group,  Third  Air 
Division,  Eighth  Air  Force,  at  Sudbury.  He 
participated  as  gunnery  officer  in  the  air  at- 
tacks on  the  Continent  which  reduced  the 
German  Army's  ability  to  ige  war  and  has- 
tened the  successfiU  Allied  campaign  across 
FYance  and  Germany  until  the  war  ended  in 
May  1945. 

He  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal  for  merito- 
rious service  over  Germany  and  the  ETO 
Ribbon,  with  battle  star,  returning  to  the 
United  States  via  Iceland  and  Labrador  to 
Drew  Field,  Pla..  and  he  subsequently  was 
rrileved  from  active  duty  at  Pt.  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  in  January  1946,  In  the  rank  of 
Major. 

BACK    TO    TBX    TAXM 

Homer  Lewis  went  back  to  the  farm  that 
January,  and  In  1947  settled  at  Eagle  Pass, 
establishing  the  diggings  In  Mexico  across 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  have  made  him  one  of 
the  fabulous  frontier  personalities  In  ROA. 
At  the  same  time,  he  continued  his  active 
military  service  In  the  Reserves,  wound  up 
as  Director  of  Personnel  for  the  433rd  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  with  headquarters  In  the  San 
Antonio  complex — Brooks  and  Kelley.  mov- 
ing up  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  In  1955,  Oolon«l 
in  1961,  and  Brigadier  General  In  1968. 

A  dedicated  participant  In  the  Reserve*, 
Pete  Lewis  believes  Just  as  strongly  that  ROA 
is  important  to  the  Reserves  as  he  believes 
that  the  Reserves  are  Important  to  national 
security.  To  his  civilian  responsibility  as  a 
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rancher,  farmer  and  business  man,  as  well  as 
Reservist,  he  added  the  role  of  ROA  leader. 
serving  as  Chapter,  and  Department  Presi- 
dent, before  seeking  and  gaining  the  Na- 
tional Vice  Presidency  and  then  the  post  of 
Kstlonal  President  In  1968-69.  During  thla 
time  he  was  tapped  for  a  higher  Reserve  bil- 
let, as  Reserve  Mobilization  Assistant  to  the 
CJommander,  Headquarters  Commanrt,  VB. 
Air  Force,  with  worldwide  responsibilities, 
In  which  post  he  was  promoted  to  Major 
Oeneral. 

It  Is  coincidence  that  the  first  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  under  the  ROA-sponsored 
Reserve  Vltalizatlon  Act  was  from  San  An- 
tonio, and  that  his  successor  would  be  from 
the  same  region  of  the  Southwest.  But.  when 
MaJ.  Gen.  Tom  Itlarchbanks  was  retired  on 
February  1,  after  suffering  a  heart  attack, 
Uajor  General  Lewis  was  assumed  to  be  a 
prime  candidate  for  this  key  Air  Foroe  pot. 

NOMINATXD  BT  FXSUUKMT 

President  Nixon  sent  his  name  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  8  as  the  nominee  for  Chief, 
United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  his 
assumption  of  duties  needed  only  the  routine 
confirmation  of  the  Senate  which  was  In  due 
course  given. 

Pete  Lewis  looks  and  acta  like  a  native 
born  Texan,  hudened  to  his  ranch  life  along 
the  Rio  Grande  In  both  Mexico  and  South- 
west Texas.  The  fact  is  he  Is  a  native  North 
Carolinian,  having  been  born  In  the  Western 
North  Carolina  mountain  country  at  Ashe- 
vllle,  on  February  1,  1919,  and  spending  hlfl 
early  years  on  the  farm.  While  never  a  mili- 
tary pilot,  he  nevertheless  Is  a  skilled  flyer, 
traveling  In  his  aircraft  on  most  of  the  trips 
be  takes  to  ROA  conferences  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  duty,  and  making  a  once  a  month 
flight  to  Mexico  City  on  business  matters  and 
to  visit  his  mother,  who  has  real  estate  In- 
terests In  the  tuva. 

HOICK  AT  KAGLK  PASS 

On  December  14,  1940,  Pete  Lewis  and 
Dorothy  Lehrer  were  married  at  Garwood, 
Tex.,  and  have  lived  most  of  their  married 
life  In  his  adobe  ranch  house  at  Eagle  Pass, 
where  he  oversees  an  operation  which  in- 
cludes a  bank,  as  well  as  the  farm  and  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses  which  he  manages  with 
a  crew  of  40  or  60  old-fashioned  cowboys. 

He  Is  a  delightful  spinner  of  yams  about 
round-up  time,  the  trail  and  the  chuck 
wagon — and  he  can  tell  his  stories  In  either 
harvardian  English  or  CastUUan  Spanish  I 
The  distinctive  mustache  which  he  sports, 
bis  friends  says.  Is  his  badge  of  authority 
among  the  VaquerosI  He  has  two  sons  who 
have  already  left  home  to  seek  their  fortunes 
elsewhere,  and  one  in  college,  who  is  not 
quite  the  hawk  that  his  father  Is,  though 
every  bit  as  handsome  and  Intellectually  en- 
dowed. 


TAXPAYERS'  PATIENCE  BEINO 
TAXED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  being  taxed  today  like  it 
has  never  been  taxed  before.  Levies  on 
all  levels  of  government  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  patience  of  taxpay- 
ers is  being  taxed.  Talk  of  a  tax  revolt  is 
common. 

Equally  frustrating  to  the  Individual  Is 
the  submission  of  the  various  tax  forms 
to  the  proper  authority.  He  must  retiuu 
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Federal  tax  forms.  State  tax  forms, 
county  tax  forms,  school  tax  forms,  local 
community  tax  forms.  The  chore  is  mag- 
nified immensely  when  the  individual 
also  happens  to  be  responsible  for  the 
collection  jf  these  taxes  from  his  em- 
ployees. 

In  McKeesport,  the  operator  of  a  small 
restaurant  emplojdng  36  people,  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  rope.  Mr.  George 
Riegner  has  served  notice  on  all  taxing 
authorities  he  will  no  longer  serve  as 
their  tax  collector — at  least  not  without 
pay.  Henceforth,  he  intends  to  bill  the 
taxing  authorities,  including  the  Federal 
Government,  5  percent  for  all  taxes  col- 
lected from  his  employees.  He  also  will 
levy  a  penalty  charge  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  per  month  on  overdue  bills  and 
if  they  are  not  paid  within  90  days,  he 
will  take  whatever  legal  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  collect  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Riegner's  Intentions 
were  publicized  in  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Robert  Wilson  for  the  Daily  News  of 
McKeesport.  I  submit  Mr.  Wilson's  story 
along  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Riegner's  dec- 
laration of  independence  for  the  Record 
and  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues: 

Club  Car  Dinxb, 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  May  3,  1971. 
To:  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  (Federal  withholding 
and  Social  Security);  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  Personal  Income 
Tax  Bureau  (Income  Tax) ;  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Revenue,  Texas  for  Edu- 
cation (Sales  Tax) ;  Commissioner  of  In- 
come Tax,  City  of  McKeesport,  Pa.  (In- 
come Tax) ;  ConmilBsloner  of  Income  Tax, 
City  of  McKeesport,  Pa.  (School  District 
Inc.  Tax) ;  Earned  Income  Tax  Collector, 
Versailles  Boro,  Pa.  (Income  Tax); 
Earned  Income  Tax  Collector.  White  Oak 
Boro,  Pa.  (Income  Tax) ;  Earned  Income 
Tax  CoUector,  Dravosburg,  Pa.  (Income 
Tax);  Earned  Income  Tax  Collector, 
Coulter,  Pa.  (Income  Tax);  Commis- 
sioner of  Earned  Income  Tax,  McKee- 
sport, Pa.  (Occupation  Tax) . 

Gentlemen:  I  regret  that  I  can  no  longer 
serve  as  a  tax  collector  for  the  Federal,  State 
or  Local  municipality  without  pay.  The  bur- 
den of  withholding  these  taxes  from  my 
employee's  pay,  keeping  the  proper  records, 
as  required  by  law,  compiling  and  filing  the 
tax  forms  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annually, 
and  paying  same,  has  become  to  much. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  a  government  that 
reqtilres  by  law,  that  I  pay  a  set  minimum 
wage  to  my  employees,  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  paying  me  a  fair  wage  for  the 
work  and  expense  that  I  must  endure. 

Considering  the  time  Involved  In  keying 
and  maintaining  these  records,  the  cost  of 
the  books  of  record,  stamps  to  mall  these 
forms  and  money  to  you,  the  additional  cost 
to  hire  an  accountant,  because  of  all  these 
taxes,  I  have  decided  that  a  minimum  charge 
would  be  6%   of  the  taxes  collected. 

Attached  you  will  And  a  bill  from  Jan.  1, 
1971  to  March  31,  1971.  Henceforth  I  wlU  bill 
you  monthly.  There  will  be  an  interest  charge 
of  %  %  per  month  on  all  bills  over  30  dajre. 
If  you  can  find  someone  else,  or  another  way 
to  collect  this  tax,  please  feel  free  to  make 
the  change! 

If  this  due  blU  is  not  paid  within  90  days, 
I    shall    have    to   take    whatever    action    Is 
available  by  law,  not  excluding  withholding 
from  amounts  due  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

J.  RiECNER. 
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Businessman   Demands    "Pay"   for   Tax 

Reports 

(By  Robert  Wilson) 

Most  people  are  concerned  about  Uie  grow- 
ing burden  of  taxes  and  the  equaUy  burden- 
some task  involved  in  submitting  tax  reporti 
to  the  government. 

But,  most  people  aren't  doing  much  about 
the  situation — except  gripe. 

Not  George  J.  Riegner,  an  accountant  and 
operator  of  the  Club  .Car  diner  on  Lrsle  Blvd. 

Mr.  Riegner  didn't  wait  for  someone  to 
come  up  with  the  cliche  of  "Let  George  do 
it."  He  did  It!  He  served  notice  on  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  that  he  no 
longer  v.-ill  serve  as  a  tax  collec-or  without 
pay.  Since  taking  his  stand  In  a  letter  dis- 
patched to  the  various  tax  collectors,  with 
copies  to  the  President,  the  Governor,  six 
federal  and  state  legislators  and  to  the  mayor 
of  McKeesport  and  members  of  City  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  Riegner  has  been  deluged  with 
phone  calls  congratulating  him  for  his  ac- 
tion. 

"Many  businessmen  have  called  me  and 
have  said  they  are  going  to  do  the  sama 
thing,"  he  said. 

HIGHER   FEE 

"One  man  told  me  he's  going  to  charge 
10  per  cent  of  taxes  collected  Instead  of  flve 
as  I  proposed,"  he  continued.  "He  claima 
he's  a  real  small  businessman  and  says  the 
dupUcatlon  of  effort  In  a  smaU  business  la 
twice  as  costly." 

Mr.  Riegnn  came  to  his  decision  while 
having  dinner  at  a  Monroevllle  restaurant, 
one  of  four  in  which  he  holds  a  partnership. 

"Like  the  nnajorlty  of  the  people,  I  was 
sitting  around  complaining  about  the  mud- 
dled tax  situation  and  the  mountam  of  paper 
work  required  of  an  employer  to  file  tax 
reports,"  he  observed.  "My  partner,  Henry 
Borden,  listened  for  a  while  and  then  com- 
mented. "Why  don't  you  bill  them?' " 

BXSTLBSS    night 

He  said  he  spent  a  restless  night  after  re- 
turning home  and  kept  turning  the  sugges- 
tion over  and  over  in  his  mind. 

"I'd  fall  asleep  and  wake  up  thinking  .  .  , 
why  not  bill  them." 

By  Monday  night  Mr.  Riegner  had  decided, 
and  he  sat  down  and  typed  out  a  five-para- 
graph letter  in  which  he  declared  that 
henceforth  he  would  bill  the  taxing  agenclee 
five  per  cent  on  all  taxes  collected  from  his 
employees.  He  also  stated  that  he  would  levy 
an  Interest  charge  of  one-half  per  cent  a 
month  on  bills  overdue  30  days  and  would 
take  whatever  legal  action  necessary  to 
collect  bills  after  90  days. 

While  turning  the  pages  of  a  two- Inch 
thick  file  on  the  Club  Car  Diner,  where  36 
people  are  employed.  Mr.  Riegner  explained 
that  here  in  McKeesport,  he  Is  required  to 
make  reports  to  satisfy  10  areas  of  tax 
collection. 

If  sales  tax  is  Included,  a  requirement 
which  must  be  met  by  all  restaiirants,  the 
nvunber  climbs  to  11. 

With  the  state  getting  Into  the  tax  act. 
Mr.  Riegner  noted,  employers  In  McKeesport 
must  prepare  and  file  records  to  comply  with 
the  following : 

Federal  withholding  and  social  security; 
Pennsylvania  withholding;  earned  Income 
tax  for  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  the  com- 
munities of  Versailles,  White  Oak,  Dravos- 
burg and  South  Versailles  Twp.,  and  occu- 
pation tax  for  the  city  of  McKeesport. 

Mr.  Riegner  admits  he's  allowed  one  per 
cent  on  sales  tax  collections  but  said  he 
had  to  install  a  $2,600  cash  register  in  the 
Club  Car  Diner  to  handle  this  tabulation. 
He  Is  bUllng  the  state  the  four  per  cent  dif- 
ference on  this  Item  of  collection. 

"The  accounting  methods  required  are 
time-consuming  and  costly  for  handling  aU 
tax  collections,"  Mr.  Riegner  exclaimed.  Re 
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plete  check  but  did  say  that  In  most 
stances  employers  are  req\ilred  to  prolrlde 
forma  and  paper  over  and  above  that  fur- 
nished by  the  various  agencies  of  oollecllon. 
Mailing  and  other  costs  Items  are  expanse 
factors  that  must  be  considered,  Mr.  Rle^ei 
said.  j 

As  one  example  alone,  he  dted  federal 
withholding  and  social  security  reports  on 
all  employes  which  must  be  submitted  every 
three  months  along  with  the  money.  These 
are  submitted  to  a  bank  with  a  depository 
card.  i 

RXCOROS    KEPT  I 

Records  on  all  other  taxes  must  be  kept 
to  support  qufirterly  claims  by  the  munici- 
palities, Mr.  Rlegner  said.  State  requirements 
also  will  be  on  a  quarterly  basis,  he  added. 

Mr.  Rlegner  pointed  out  that  except  for 
the  one  per  cent  allowed  on  sales  tax  col- 
lections, employers  and  businessmen  receive 
no  compensation  for  the  tremendous  ac- 
counting chore  they  are  forced  to  carry 

"The  banks  are  paid  a  p>ercentage  on 
quarterly  depository  and  each  tax  colldctor 
of  each  agency  or  community  receives  a  jer 
centage   pajrment   for   the   money   we   ^end 
them,"  he  stated. 

"Preparation  of  tax  forms  Is  not  In 
manner  rewarding  to  the  employer,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Riegner,  who  added,  "You  alriost 
need  a  computer  memory  bank  to  keep 
with  tax  collections 

"I  am  truly  concerned  over  the  problem 
and  I  have  been  assiired  by  a  number  of  b  ual- 
ness  associates  that  they  are  equally  Con- 
cerned and  will  act  accordiz^ly. 

ADDED  DtmXS 

In  addition  to  the  36  people  working  at 
Club  Car  Diner.  Mr.  Rlegner  has  to  file :  tax 
reports  on  70  employes  at  the  Bed  OOach 
Inn  and  Diner  In  MonroevlUe.  35  employes 
at  Summit  Diner  In  Somerset,  30  employep  at 
Gateway  Diner  In  Wllkins  Twp.  and  two  em- 
ployes in  his  public  accountant  office  on 
Versailles  Ave. 

His  stated  Intent  Is  to  Improve  or  chanj^  a 
burdensome  situation,  but  te  declined  to  say 
if  he  is  concerned  about  response  from  vari- 
ous government  taxing  agencies  or  if  he  ex- 
pects any  retaliatory  action  because  of  his 
stand. 

Mr.  Rlegner's  letter  said,  in  part: 

"I  regret  that  I  can  no  longer  serve  as  a  tax 
collector  for  the  federal,  state  and  lix^l 
municipality  without  pay.  The  burdeni  of 
withholding  these  taxes  from  my  employes' 
pay  .  .  .  has  become  too  much. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  a  government  Ihat 
requires  .  .  that  I  pay  a  set  minimum  w  age 
to  my  employes  should  have  no  objection  to 
paying  me  a  fair  wage  for  the  work  and  ex- 
pense that  I  must  endure. 

"Considering  the  time  involved  In  keeping 
and  maintaining  these  records  ...  I  Save 
decided  that  a  mlnlmiun  charge  would  be 
five  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected  .  .  .  [At- 
tached you  will  find  a  bill  from  Jan.  1,  iftTl, 
to  March  31,  1971.  Henceforth  I  will  bill  70U 
monthly. 

"If  this  due  bill  Is  not  paid  wlthlnl  90 
days.  I  shall  have  to  take  whatever  action 
Is  available  by  law,  not  excluding  wlthhttld- 
Ing  amounts  due  to  you." 


WEST  SENECA  CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVlS 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  on 


of  my  recent  trips  back  to  the  39th  Eiis 


one 
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trict  of  New  York,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  briefed  on  the  West  Seneca 
Youth  Bureau  citizenship  training  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  voluntary  program  in- 
volving youths  in  trouble  with  the  law  for 
the  first  time. 

Often  a  young  man  will  make  a  mis- 
take early  in  life  and  carry  the  record 
with  him  the  rest  of  his  life  much  to  his 
distress.  The  West  Seneca  program  gives 
a  first  ofifender  an  opportunity  to  avoid 
a  conviction  and  to  face  society  with  his 
head  held  high  as  long  as  he  avoids  fu- 
ture violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  that  in 
the  long  run  could  save  the  taxpayers 
millions,  especially  if  adopted  nationally. 
I  therefore  include  the  outline  of  the 
program  at  this  point  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Citizenship  Training  Program  of  the 
West  Seneca  Youth  Bureau 

a  voluntary  program 

1.  The  West  Seneca  Youth  Bureau  is  a 
multl-functlon  Agency  concerned  with  the 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  of  de- 
linquency. This  refers  to  all  activities  of 
yoimg  people  that  may  bring  them  Into  con- 
flict with  our  Community's  laws  which  have 
been  established  for  the  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  all  Citizens. 

2.  The  Bureau,  as  presently  constituted, 
was  established  In  1970,  In  accordance  with 
the  New  York  State  Youth  Commission  Act, 
which  provides  for  matching  fund  payments 
by  the  New  York  State  Division  for  Youth 
to  the  Town  of  West  Seneca  for  the  cost  of 
operation. 

3.  Experienced  Judges  and  Youth  Workers 
have  long  felt  that  In  many  cases  Instant 
dismissal  of  charges  against  youths  ^>pear- 
Ing  In  our  Courts  was  unrealistic,  unwar- 
ranted and  encouragement  of  future  anti- 
social acts.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  last 
resort  of  Jail,  Penitentiary  and  Prison  was 
usually  self-defeating  In  that  most  of  these 
young  people  eventually  retina  to  their  com- 
munities hardened  and  more  sophisticated  In 
illegal  activity. 

4.  The  exploration  of  the  grey  area  between 
the  above  two  extremes  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  specified  period  of  counseling, 
the  end  result  being  a  Clean  Record,  would 
motivate  the  errant  youth,  help  him  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy 
society. 

5.  With  this  In  mind,  we  have  established 
and  are  operating  a  Group  Counseling  Pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  Voluntary  program  called 
Citizenship  Training.  This  program  runs 
continuously  and  each  youth  is  expected  to 
attend  15  consecutive  meetings.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  each  Saturday,  10  AM-12  Noon, 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Group  Leader. 

8.  Primarily,  our  clientele  consists  of 
youths  in  trouble  with  the  Law  for  the  first 
time.  We  will  not  be  Involved  with  Felony 
or  Car  Theft  Cases.  (On  some  occasions,  we 
will  have  first-time  probationers,  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  recommendation  of  our  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  The  motivation  for  the  proba- 
tioners will  be  to  reduce  their  period  of  pro- 
bation.) 

7.  As  far  as  content  Is  concerned.  Citizen- 
ship Training  wlU  Involve  our  group  meet- 
ing In  a  relaxed.  Informal  atmosphere 
where  ideas  wUl  be  shared  and  exchanged. 
Youths  with  a  "hang-up"  will  feel  free  to 
ventilate  their  hostilities,  their  frustrations 
and  their  feelings  Ln  general.  One  aspect 
of  life  that  may  deeply  disturb  one  youth 
may  be  something  easily  understood  and  han- 
dled by  another  youth,  and  the  latter  youth 
can  therefore  be  of  help  to  the  first  young 
person.  No  subject  will  be  taboo  or  sacro- 
sanct, and  the  young  people  will  derive  as 
much  benefit  as  effort  that  they  put  Into  the 
meetings. 
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8.  Since  the  15-week  term  of  this  program 
Is  actually  an  adjournment  of  the  case,  the 
youth  will  return  to  the  presiding  Judge  af- 
ter he  has  completed  Citizenship  Train- 
ing. The  Judge  will  be  duly  apprised  of  his 
cooperation  and  the  final  determination  of 
the  case  will  be  made.  Should  the  charge  be 
dismissed,  we  wlU  be  pleased  to  write  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  for  the  youth,  when 
such  Is  needed.  In  the  future,  he  must  admit 
his  arrest;  however,  our  letter  will  indicate 
that  his  legal  difficulty  "was  only  a  charge 
not  a  conviction".  ' 

9.  To  you  who  have  been  referred  to  Cltl- 
zenshlp  Training,  be  advised : 

WE  WANT  TO  KEEP  YOUR  RECORD  CLEAN! 

Should  you  not  have  a  clean  record,  you 
may  have  trouble  the  rest  of  your  life  In  such 
Instances  as: 

1.  Enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 

2.  Each  time  you  fill  out  an  employment 
application 

3.  Each  time  you  apply  to  a  school  or  col- 
lege 

4.  Each  time  you  attempt  to  take  a  ClvU 
Service  examination 

5.  Each  time  you  apply  for  a  Professional 
license 

6.  Each  time  you  apply  for  a  Passport 

7.  When  you  apply  for  a  license  to  run  a 
store,  delicatessen,  tavern,  restaurant,  liquor 
store,  etc.,  etc. 

8.  Even  a  Suspended  Sentence,  which  frees 
you,  can  cause  you  difficulty  in  getting  a 
license  simply  to  drive  a  taxi. 


FLORIDA  SCIENTISTS  OPPOSE 
BARGE  CANAL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
126  Florida  scientists  have  joined  in  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  halt 
permanently  construction  of  the  con- 
troversial Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

While  proponents  of  the  canal  con- 
tinue in  their  futile  efforts  to  resurrect 
this  dead  project,  evidence  pours  In  from 
many  sources  backing  the  President's 
finding  that  the  proposed  ditch  acroes 
Florida  would  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  State's  environment. 

Writing  recently  to  the  Governor  of 
Florida  in  opposition  to  the  canal  were 
31  environmental  scientists  from  Flor- 
ida State  University,  42  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  18  from  the  University 
of  Miami,  12  from  the  University  of 
South  Florida  in  Tampa,  and  23  from 
other  colleges  throughout  the  State,  and 
Florida  scientists  at  large. 

Because  their  views  are  important  in 
understanding  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
unprecedented  decision  to  halt  the  barge 
canal,  I  am  placing  their  letter  in  the 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  my  fel- 
low Congressmen : 

FLORroA  Defenders  of  the 

Environment,  Inc., 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  May  3, 1971. 
The  Governor, 
State  of  Florida, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Dear  Governor  Askew  :  We  commend  your 
recent  endorsement  of  the  policy  to  permit 
no  public  works  construction  in  Florida  un- 
less the  environmental  impact  of  such  proj- 
ects has  been  given  f\ill  consideration. 


May  18,  1971 


We  believe  that  the  recently  abolished 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project  will  stand 
as  a  classic  example  of  the  reckless  degrada- 
tion of  the  natural  environment  which,  un- 
til now.  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  through- 
out Florida.  Reports  and  recommendations 
released  by  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  and 
the  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment, 
Inc.  make  it  clearly  evident  that  if  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  had  been  completed  It 
would  not  only  have  destroyed  the  magnifi- 
cent Oklawaha  River  Valley,  but  also  would 
have  threatened  the  quality  of  the  water 
supply  in  part  of  the  vital  Florida  aquifer. 

President  Nixon  spoke  of  the  Oklawaha  as 
"a  natural  treasure"  when  he  moved  to  pro- 
tect Its  "unusual  and  unique  natural 
beauty".  We  applaud  the  recent  statement 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  that  it  will  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  wild  scenic 
v«lues  of  the  river  and  will  probably  recom- 
mend that  It  be  Included  In  the  National 
System  of  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Imme- 
diate positive  action  Is  needed  by  the  State 
of  Florida  to  Insure  the  protection  of  the 
as  yet  undamaged  reaches  of  the  Oklawaha, 
and  to  rehabilitate  that  portion  already  se- 
verely damaged  by  the  flooding  of  the  Rod- 
man Impoundment.  This  impoundment  is 
destroying  15  lineal  miles  of  Irreplaceable 
river  bottom  forest,  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  maintenance  of  the  scealc  and 
wildlife  values  of  the  Oklawaha.  Both  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  In  their 
statements  of  April  1  and  16  have  recom- 
mended drawing  down  the  Rodman.  Im- 
poundment to  save  the  remaining  trees  there 
and  speed  the  restoration  of  the  forest  and 
Its  wildlife. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  the  first  step  to  "prevent 
a  past  mistake  from  causing  permanent  dam- 
age". Now.  may  we  urge  you  to  endorse  the 
Immediate  lowering  of  the  Rodman  Impound- 
ment, and  to  give  Impetus  to  the  move  to 
Include  Florida's  Oklawaha  River  Valley  in 
the  National  System  of  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers. 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  exert  your 
leadership  in  behalf  of  the  Florida  environ- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

List  of  Supporting  Scientists 

Henry  C.  Aldrich,  Ph.  D.,  Asst.  Prof., 
Botany,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Taylor  R.  Alexander,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.,  Botany, 
Univ.  of  Miami. 

Marvin  R.  Alvarez,  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Biology,  Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Walter  Auffenberg,  Ph.  D..  Chairman.  Dept. 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Fla.  State  Mus.,  Univ. 
of  Florida. 

diver  L.  Austin,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Curator  Orni- 
thology, Fla.  State  Mus.,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Konrad  Bachmann,  Ph.  D..  Aasoc.  Prof., 
Biology,  Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Lewis  Bemer,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Director,  Dlv. 
Biological  Sciences,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

N.  Eldred  Bingham,  Ph.  D..  Prof.,  Science 
Education.  Univ.  of  Florida. 

J<An  C.  Briggs,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman  and  Prof., 
Zoology,  Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Larry  N.  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Zo- 
ology, Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Wm.  R.  Bullard,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Curator. 
Archaeology,  Fla.  State  Mus.,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Tom  Bullock,  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Electrical 
Engineering  &  Nuclear  Engineering  Sc., 
Umv.  of  Florida. 

Derek  Burch,  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Biology 
Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Norton  L.  Burdlck,  Ph.  D..  Asst.  Prof..  Bio* 
logical  Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

A  G.  Bush,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Science,  Rollins 
College. 

^j^l^j^utcher,  Ph.D..  Prof.,  Biology,  Univ. 
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J.  Byram,  M.S.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Biological  Sci- 
ence, Florida  State  Univ. 

Charles  W.  CalUouet,  PhJ).,  Assoc.  Prof.. 
Dlv.  Fishery  Sciences,  Univ.  of  Miami. 

John  A.  Calden,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Oceanog- 
raphy, Florida  State  Univ. 

Etevid  K.  Caldwell,  PhJD..  Ecologlst,  Aquatic 
Biologist,  Int.  Research  Assoc.  Prof,  and  head, 
Dlv.  Animal  Communication,  Communication 
Sciences  Laboratory,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Howard  W.  Campbell,  Ph JJ.,  Int.  Asst.  Prof., 
Zoology,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Archie  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Grad.  Research  Prof., 
Biology,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Andre  F.  Clewell,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Bio- 
logical Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

George  W.  Cornwell,  Phi3.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Wildlife   Ecology.   Univ.   of  Florida. 

Bruce  C.  Cowell,  PhD.,  Asst.  Prof..  Biology, 
Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Clark  I.  Cross.,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Geogra- 
phy, Univ.   of  Florida. 

F.  C.  Craighead,  Sr.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Prof., 
Univ.  of  Miami. 

Allan  D.  Crulckshank,  Ornithologist,  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society. 

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Ph  D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Botany, 
Univ.  of  Florida. 

Clinton  J.  Dawes.  PhD.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Biology,  Univ.   of  South  Florida. 

A.  Gib  DeBusk,  Ph.D.,  Prof.,  Biological  Sci- 
ence, Florida  State  Univ. 

Siwo  R.  DeKloet,  PhJ3.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Bio- 
logical Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

James  J.  Dinsmore,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Asst. 
Prof.,  Zoology,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Robert  M.  DeWltt,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  and  Acting 
Chairman.  Dept.  Zoology,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

E.  W.  Eads,  M.A.,  Director,  Education  & 
Training.  APOTR,  Patrick  Air  Force  Base. 

Llewellyn  M.  Erhart.  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Biol- 
ogy. Florida  Technological  Univ. 

Charles  F.  Elckenberg,  M.S.,  Prof.,  Micro- 
biology, Florida  Southern  College. 

Ollie  I.  Elgerd,  D.Sc..  Prof.,  Dept.  Electrical 
Engineering.  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Loretta  C.  EUlas,  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Micro- 
biology, Florida  State  Univ. 

Thomas  C.  Emmel,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Zo- 
ology, Univ.  of  Florida. 

William  Evoy,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Biology, 
Univ.  of  Miami. 

Jack  W.  Fell,  Ph.D..  Asst.  Prof.,  Institute 
of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Science  Univ.  of 
Miami. 

Ray  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Dept.  Biological 
Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Emrtch    Friedmann,    PhD.,    Assoc.    Prof., 
Dept.  Biological  Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 
John  B.  Punderburg,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Biology,  Florida  Southern  College. 

John  F.  Gamble,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  En- 
vironmental Engineering,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

James  T.  Giesel,  PhD.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Zoology, 
Univ.  of  Florida. 

Margaret  L.  Gilbert,  PhD.,  Prof.  &  Chair- 
man, Dept.  Biology,  Florida  Southern  College. 
Robert  K.  Godfrey,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  &  Assoc. 
Chairman.  Dept.  Biological  Science,  Florida 
State  Univ. 

Lane  M.  Ooodson,  M.S.,  Prof.,  Mathematics, 
Florida  Southern  College. 

Michael    John    Oreenberg,    Ph.D.,    Assoc. 
Prof.,  Biological  Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 
Leonard   J.   Greenfield,   Ph.D.,   Chairman, 
Biology  Dept..  Univ.  of  Miami. 

Samuel  Gurin,  Ph.D..  Prof.,  Biochemistry 
and  Biological  Sciences,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Verne  L.  Harper,  PhD.,  Prof.,  Forestry, 
Univ.  of  Florida. 

Robert  C.  Harriss,  Ph.D..  Director,  Marine 
Laboratory,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Ronald  H.  Hofstetter.  Ph.D..  Ecologlst, 
Dept.  Biology.  Univ.  of  Miami. 

Peter  H.  Homann.  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof..  Bio- 
logical Science.  Florida  State  Univ. 

Mary  Noka  Hood.  Ph.D.,  Prof.,  Microbiology, 
Florida  State  Univ. 

Thomas  S.  Hopkins.  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  and 
Chairman,  Faculty  of  Biology,  Univ.  of  West 
Florida. 
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E.  S.  Iversen,  Ph.D..  Assoc.  Prof.,  Dlv.  Fish- 
ery Sciences,  Univ.  of  Miami. 

F.  Clifford  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Zoology,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

M.  P.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Biological 
Sciences,  Florida  State  Univ. 

David  W.  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Biological  Science,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Herbert  W.  Kale  U.  Ph.D.,  Vertebrate 
Ecologlst,  Ft.  Pierce.  Florida. 

John  H.  Kaufmann,  PhD.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Zoology.  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Carmine  A.  Lanclani.  Ph.D..  Asst.  Prof., 
Zoology.  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Albert  M.  Laessle.  Ph.D..  Assoc.  Prof., 
Zoology.  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Edward  T.  Laroe.  Ph.D..  Research  Scientist, 
School  of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Sciences, 
Univ.  of  Miami. 

W.  Henry  Leigh.  Ph.D..  Prof..  Biology.  Univ. 
of  Miami. 

R.  J.  Light,  Ph.D..  Asst.  Prof.,  Biological 
Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Harry  Lipner,  Ph.D.,  Prof.,  Dept.  Biological 
Science.  Florida  State  Univ. 

James  E.  Lloyd.  Ph.D..  Assoc.  Prof..  Bio- 
logical Science,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Robert  W.  Long,  Ph.D..  Chairman  and 
Prof.,  Botany  and  Bacteriology,  Univ.  of 
South  Florida. 

Ariel  Lugo.  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof..  Ecology,  Univ. 
of  Florida. 

Grace  C.  Madsen.  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof., 
Biology.  Florida  State  Univ. 

Richard  M.  Mariscal.  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof..  Bio- 
logical Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Arthur  R.  Marshall.  M.S.,  Director.  Applied 
Ecology  &  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  Univ. 
of  Miami. 

Wm.  M.  McLane,  Ph.D.,  Florida  Aquatic 
Nurs.  Ltd.,  Plantation,  Florida. 

Margaret  Y.  Menzel.  Ph.D.,  Prof.,  Biologi- 
cal Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Frank  Mature.  Jr.,  Ph  D..  Assoc.  Prof  Zool- 
ogy Univ.  of  Florida. 

Winston  Menzel.  Ph.D.,  Prof.,  Biological 
Oceanography,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Andrew  J.  Meyerrlecks.  Ph.D.,  Aasoc.  Prof., 
Dept.  Biology,  Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Martin  Mifflin,  Ph.D.,  Aasoc.  Prof.,  Geology 
Univ.  of  Florida. 

E.  Morton  MUler,  Ph.D.,  Prof.,  Zooloey 
Univ.  of  Miami. 

Margaret  J.  Mustard,  Ph.D.,  Prof..  Botany. 
Univ.  of  Miami. 

James  L.  Nation,  Ph.D..  Assoc.  Prof.,  Dept 
Entomology  and  Nematology.  Univ.  of  Florida! 

I^rry  H.  Ogren.  B.S..  FUhery  Biologist, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Panama 
City.  Florida. 

Howard  Thomas  Odum,  Ph.D..  Grad.  Re- 
search Prof.,  Dept.  Environmental  Engineer- 
ing, Univ.  of  Florida. 

Anne  L.  Pates,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Biologi- 
cal Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Maurice  W.  Provost,  Ph.D.,  Administrator 
Entomological  Research  Center  Vero  Beach 
Florida. 

Patrick  J.  Purcell.  B.S..  Director.  Marine 
Science  Station.  Crystal  River.  Florida. 

Anthony     Randazzo.     Ph.D.,    Asst      Prof 
Geology,  Univ.   of  Florida. 

Michael  R.  Reeve.  Ph.D..  Asst.  Prof.,  Func- 
tional Biology,  Univ.  of  Miami. 

Jonathan  Reisklnd,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Zool- 
ogy. Univ.  of  Florida. 

David  C.  Rife,  Ph.D..  Assoc.  Prof.,  Botany. 
Univ.  of  Florida. 

Jack  J.  Rudloe,  Prea.,  Gulf  Specimen  Co.. 
Inc.,  Panacea,  Florida. 

George  B.  Saunders,  Ph.D..  Ecologlst  and 
Research  Biologist,  Englewood.  Florida. 

H.  E.  Schultz,  M.8„  V.  Pres.,  Florida  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  Inc..  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

Leland  Shandor,  Ph.D..  Prof,  and  Chairman, 
Dept.   Botany.  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Harley  B.  Sherman.  Ph.D..  Vertebrate 
Ecologlst.  De  Land.  Florida. 

Daniel  Slmberloff.  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof..  Bio- 
logical Science.  Florida  State  Univ. 

Joseph  L.  Simon.  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof..  Biol- 
ogy, Univ.  of  South  Florida. 
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Ulo- 
l»or- 


Harold  W.  Sims.  Jr.,  M.S..  Marine  Ecology, 
St.  Petersburg  Jr.  CoUege. 

Charles  Stasek,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Biology. 
Florida  State  Univ. 

Jan  C.  SUys,  Ph.D.,  Research  Sclen  ,1st, 
Univ.  of  Miami. 

Henry  M.  Stevenson,  Ph.S..  Assoc.  PX)r., 
Biological  Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Allan  R.  Stlckley.  Jr.,  M.S..  Research  l^ol 
oglst.  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Johan  H.   Stuy,  PhX)..   Aseoc.   Prof 
logical  Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

Kenneth    R.    Swlnford,   PhX).,   Prof. 
estry,  Univ.  of  Florida.  , 

J  Herbert  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Prof.,  Blolo(lcal 
Science,  Institute  for  Molecular  Biophysics, 
Florida  State  Univ. 

Sam  Telford.  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Blolof  leal 
Science.  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Fred  G.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Aast.  Curator, 
Fla  State  Univ..  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Walter  R.  Tschlnkel.  Ph.D..  Asst.  Prof., 
Biological  Science.  Florida  State  Univ. 

Paul  A.  VesUl.  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  I^pt- 
Biological  Sciences,  Rollins  CoUege. 

Gilbert  L.  Voes,  Ph.D..  Prof.,  and  0»alr- 
man,  Dept.  of  Biology,  Univ.  of  Miami. 

S.  David  Webb.  PhJJ.,  Assoc.  Curator  j  Fla. 
State  Mus.,  Univ.  of  Florida.  I 

James  P.  Weldner,  Research  Assoc.,  Chfcml- 
cal  Engineering,  Reed  Laboratory,  Unl^.  ol 
Florida.  ,^  ,     i.      . 

Lutz  J.  Wleee.  Ph.D..  Assoc.  Prof.,  pept. 
Biological  Science,  Florida  State  Univ. 

John    W.    Winchester.    Ph.D.,    Prof .  ^and 

Chairman,  Dept.  Oceanography,  Florida  ?tate 

Univ.  „  ;       , 

Elizabeth  S.  Wing.  PhJJ.,  Dept.  of  Natural 

Science,  Fla.  State  Miifl.,  Univ.  of  Florida. 

Glen  Wolfenden,  PhX)..  Assoc.  Prof.^  Zo- 
ology, Univ.  of  South  Florida. 

Ralph  W.  Yerger,  PhX)..  Prof.,  Blol<»glcal 
Science,  Florida  State  Univ.  , 

David  K.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Bl*logy, 
Univ.  of  South  Florida.  I 

George  K.  Reld,  PhX)..  Prof.,  Blilogy. 
Florida  Presbyterian  College.  1 

James  Layne,  Ph.D.,  Director.  Res^cn. 
Archbold  Biological  Station,  Lake  P|acld, 
Florida.  ,^  ,    _  » 

David  S.  Anthony.  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.^  Bot- 
any, Univ.  of  Florida. 


TRUTH  IN  NEWS  BROADCASTING: 
TELEVISIONS  MANUTACTORED 
NEWS  I 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHML 

or  OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATltES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971  | 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  J^nkln 
Lloyd  Jones*  recent  comments  aH  the 
television  news  media  underscore!  the 
need  for  enactment  of  my  truth -in-mcws- 
broadcasting  bill,  H.R.  6935: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  May  15, 19T|l ) 
JENKIN    U-OYD   Jones— Television's   IfLAHV- 
FACTUBED  News  j 

Malcolm  Muggerldge.  former  editor  0f  the 
British  magazine  Punch,  has  described  the 
camera  as  "the  most  easily  manipulated  and 
plausible  instrument  for  deceiving  o^r  fel- 
lows ever  to  be  devised."  1 

There  Is  much  truth  In  this.  If  yot  take 
100  candid  camera  photographs  of  anfr  per- 
son over  a  period  of  an  hour  you  c^.  by 
proper  selection,  portray  him  as  Intelligent. 
stupid,  sly,  sincere,  balanced  or  (nsane. 
'Ware  to  the  man  who  swallows  the  oiiA.  saw: 
"Pictures  dont  He."  They  He  Uke  Ananias. 
But  where  the  stlU  camera  can  produce 
only  sUtic  lies,  the  motion  picture  *  tele- 
vision camera  can  produce  lies  of  drimatlc 
power  and  apparent  authenticity.  Whsn  you 
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snip  out  the  footage  of  the  mob  hurling 
stones  at  the  police  and  retain  only  that 
showing  the  police  countercharging  against 
the  mob,  you  have  created  a  legend  out  of 
real  life — the  brutal  forces  of  the  Establish- 
ment hitting  the  unoffending  and  defensive 
people. 

This  was  accomplished  many  times  In  the 
television  coverage  of  the  riots  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  In  Chicago. 

Not  long  ago  In  London,  Jerry  Rubin,  the 
Ylpple  leader  and  general  revolutionary, 
made  a  statement  that  should  get  him  an 
"A"  for  perspicacity.  He  said: 

"Television  creates  myths  bigger  than  real- 
ity ..  .  The  medium  does  not  report  news;  It 
creates  it.  An  event  happens  when  It  goes  on 
television  and  becomes  myth." 
"Happens."  "Myth." 

In  a  speech  last  month  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Muggerldge 
told  of  walking  back  to  his  hotel  In  New 
York  City  and  encountering  a  crowd  of 
bearded  males  and  lib-females  lounging  on 
the  sidewalks  nert  to- stacks  of  signs.  A  po- 
lice wagon,  presided  over  by  yawning  officers, 
stood  by. 

When  Muggerldge  asked  one  of  the  crowd 
why  nothing  was  going  on  he  was  told  by  one 
of  them  that  the  cameras  hadn't  yet  arrived. 
Sure  enough,  In  his  hotel  room  that  evening 
Muggerldge  watched  and  listened  as  a  TV 
newscaster  breathlessly  described  how  young 
New  Yorkers  had  exploded  In  fury  at  Ameri- 
ca's Immoral  involvement  In  Vietnam.  The 
Camera  zoomed  In  on  police  loading  frantic 
demonstrators  Into  the  wagon. 

Is  this  "news"?  Or  Is  It  a  contrived  hap- 
pening for  calculated  propaganda  effect  to 
which  television  networks  have  wholeheart- 
edly lent  themselves? 

This  monkey  business  Is,  quite  naturally, 
beginning  to  draw  something  more  than 
lifted  eyebrows,  particularly  since  revelation 
of  the  doctored  Interviews  of  a  curious  thing 
on  CBS  called  "The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon." 
The  defense  reaction  is  Interesting,  too. 
When  Splro  Agnew  lashed  out  against  tilted 
TV  coverage  he  was  denounced  for  attempt- 
ing to  stifle  the  medium  and  for  trying  to 
rape  freedom  of  expression. 

Yet  network  news  Is  a  commodity,  sold  for 
profit,  just  like  automobiles.  There  Is  a 
strange  contradiction  In  canonizing  Ralph 
Nader  for  his  criticism  of  one  commercial 
product,  while  damning  Agnew  for  criticizing 
the  other. 

Even  If  there  were  no  thumbs  on  the  scale. 
It  Is  a  question  whether  the  nature  of  com- 
mercial television  could  permit  anything 
other  than  a  distorted  view  of  America. 

Televslon  is  theater.  It  Is  a  dramatic  me- 
dium. The  salablllty  of  any  newscast  depends 
on  how  well  It  can  hold  Its  audience  against 
competing  newscast*  being  aired  simulta- 
neously. 

A  newspaper  can  afford  the  dull  but  in- 
formative story.  TV  news  can't  The  unin- 
terested newspaper  reader  can  be  off  to  the 
sports  pages  or  the  lovelorn  oolvimn.  But 
television  can  give  the  viewer  only  one  thing 
at  a  time.  The  uninterested  may  switch 
channels,  diminishing  the  cash  value  of  the 
station's  news  product. 

Thus.  TV  is  pushed  Inexorably  and  quite 
logically  into  greater  exposure  of  the  loud, 
the  irreaponalble  and  the  violent.  It's  better 
theater.  No  Western  drama  could  bold  an 
audience  with  the  conmion  sale  of  a  hundred 
steer  at  the  town  stockyards.  It  Is  the  at- 
tempted theft  of  the  hundred  steer  and  the 
shoot-out  between  rustlers  and  posse  that 
hold  the  audience. 

Hence,  there  iS  growing  among  those 
oriented  to  video-news  a  concept  of  a  disin- 
tegrating America,  so  coarupt,  so  rotten  that 
maybe  It  ought  to  be  burned  down. 

The  United  States  not  only  faces  the  threat 
of  Russian  ICBMs.  It  Is  beginning  to  be  a 
question  whether  It  can  survive  ABC,  CBS 
and  NBC. 


May  18,  1971 

SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WEST   VnUilNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  of  us  have  debated  the  relative 
merits  of  continuing  our  investment  in 
the  supersonic  transport,  the  size  of  our 
present  and  past  investment  and  the 
hope  to  protect  that  investment  have 
been  of  concern  to  me.  For,  xmless  we 
complete  the  protot3T?e.  we  really  have 
no  way  of  salvaging  the  investment  in 
knowledge  and  research  that  has  been 
started. 

This  it  seems  to  me  is  the  key  question 
in  the  debate  on  the  SST,  and  that  point 
is  very  cogently  put  forth  by  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  May  14 
Wheeling  Intelligencer.  I  recommend  this 
to  my  colleagues  regardless  of  which  way 
they  have  voted  on  this  question. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
HOUSE  Chooses  Lessee  Evn,  in  Rbvbssino  In 
Execution  Decision 

This  newspaper  Is  opposed  on  principle  to 
the  use  of  public  money  to  assist  private 
enterprise.  In  the  case  of  the  SST,  however. 
It  believes  the  House  of  Representatives  acted 
wisely  In  reversing  Its  earlier  vote  for  termi- 
nation of  the  big  supersonic  plane's  develop- 
ment. 

A  number  of  factors  swing  the  scales,  we 
believe.  In  favor  of  continuation  of  the  proj- 
ect. For  one  thing,  there  Is  a  metisure  of  Inter- 
national  status  and  conceivably  ultimate  na- 
tional welfare  at  stake.  The  commercial 
supersonic  plane  does  represent  the  next  step 
forward  In  air  transportation.  England  and 
France  have  test  flown  their  version  of  the 
air  monster.  Russia  Is  moving  In  the  same 
direction.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
perhaps,  but  It  can  be  argued  with  some 
persuasiveness  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
parable craft  readied.  That  consideration,  no 
doubt,  was  the  motivating  factor  at  the  time 
the  Joint  enterprise  was  undertaken. 

Then  there  Is  to  consider  the  economic 
consequence  of  shutting  down  the  big  opera- 
tion and  throwing  thousands  of  men  out  of 
work.  The  depressing  influence  already  Is  ap- 
parent, both  psychologically  and  actually,  as 
thousands  of  men  have  been  Idled  in  antici- 
pation of  the  wlndup.  Employment  and  eco- 
nomic activity,  we  agree,  should  not  be  de- 
pendent on  government  money.  But  they  are. 
For  good  or  HI  this  Is  the  coiu-se  we  have 
choeen  in  this  Country.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life 
which  must  be  faced  in  such  decisions  as  the 
SST  confronts  us  with. 

Finally — and  this  to  us  Is  the  compelling 
factor— the  value  of  the  plane  aside,  It  would 
be  less  wasteful  to  go  on  with  It  than  to  scrap 
It.  We  have  spent  nearly  a  billion  dollars  at 
public  money  on  the  project  thxis  far.  It 
would  cost.  It  Is  estimated,  roughly  $85  mU- 
llon  more  to  wind  It  down  and  put  the  un- 
finished plane  In  mothballs.  The  original 
estimate  of  total  cost  to  the  CJovemment  for 
the  undertaking  was  $1.5  billion.  It  now  to 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  resuming  the  in- 
terrupted work  would  add  from  $130  million 
to  $160  mllUon  to  this  figure  and  delay  the 
original  schedule  of  a  March.  1973  test  flight 
by  nine  months. 

But  we  would  have  the  plane.  If  we  quit 
now  we  win  have  nothing  but  some  salvage  a 
questionable  value  or  a  mechanical  ^^^ 
to  maintain  In  a  costly  state  of  suspended 
animation  while  the  debate  over  what  to  do 
next  raged  endlessly  In  and  out  of  Congress. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

We  are  members  one  of  another. — 
Ephesians  4:25. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discords  of  these  difBcult 
days  and  the  demands  of  our  daily  duties 
help  us  to  hold  fast  to  our  faith  in  free- 
dom and  to  keep  alive  our  love  for  liberty. 

Grant  that  our  Nation  and  the  nations 
everywhere  may  put  forth  greater  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  in  our  world  and  to  build 
bridges  between  people  that  in  deed  and 
In  truth  we  may  be  one  community  of 
persons  dwelling  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   BY    THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
annoimce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Tuesday,  May  18.  1971, 
he  did,  on  that  day,  sign  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  100. 


A  COMMUNICAHON  PROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Mat  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provlalons  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1969,  Euid  the  Independent  Offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act,  1971,  the  Ho\ise 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  May  6,  1971, 
approved  the  following  projects: 

Shreveport,  La.:  Courthouse  and  office 
building  (lease  construction  amendment). 

BeltavlUe,  Md.:  Conaolldated  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  (construction 
revision) . 

Reaolutlon  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  make  a 
building  project  survey  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
vention center-sports  arena. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

ChaiTTTian.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOLLOHAN 

JOINS  IN  SPONSORING  LEGISLA- 
TION WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  PRIVACY  ACT 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and  to  revise  and  extend   his 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Edward 
KocH,  of  New  York,  which  Is  called  the 
Federal  Privacy  Act. 

I  will  state  my  reasons  very  briefly. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  to  democracy 
comes  from  the  accumulation  of  dossiers 
on  individuals.  Collected  in  seemingly 
harmless  routine  checks  for  employment 
and  assistance  imder  Federal  programs, 
these  files  pass  with  the  speed  of  the 
computer  from  agency  to  agency  and 
often  times  to  other  persons  outside  the 
Government. 

Many  of  these  files  contain  rumofrs 
which  remain  imchecked  and  uncon- 
tested by  the  individual,  and  far  too  of- 
ten these  files  become  an  albatross 
around  tlie  neck  of  an  innocent  person. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  only 
a  guilty  person  would  have  anything  to 
fear  from  governmental  files,  but  who 
knows  what  interpretation  can  be  placed 
on  actions  we  consider  innocent,  espe- 
cially If  the  facts  are  distorted.  What  Is 
needed  is  the  freedom  from  the  subtle 
coercion  to  stay  in  line  which  comes  from 
the  awareness  that  someone  is  judging 
and  watching  you. 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks^ 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  indicated  previously,  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  has  ordered  the 
big  bus  bill  reported  favorably.  While 
the  bill  has  not  yet  been  formally  re- 
ported. It  is  my  intention  to  take  the 
floor  periodically  to  discuss  the  bill. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  size  and  weight  legislation. 
I  refer  to  proposals  to  "provide  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  costs 
of  highway  programs."  In  plain  langimge 
the  proposal  calls  for  an  increase  In  the 
dlesel  fuel  tax  from  4  cents  per  gallon 
to  5  cents  per  gallon,  and  to  establish 
a  graduated  scale  for  vehicle  use  tax. 
Recommendations  for  these  increases 
stem  from  studies  which  have  paralleled 
the  various  studies  on  size  and  weight. 
The  studies  clearly  indicate  that  ve- 
hicles utilizing  diesel  fuel  were  not  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  high- 
way programs.  In  fact,  on  a  ton-mile 
basis,  the  studies  show  that  the  auto 
owner  pays  over  five  times  as  much  Fed- 
eral gas  tax  as  a  truckovmer. 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 


should  insure  that  trucks  and  buses  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost  oi  highway 
programs  before  we  consider  any  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  weight  of  these 
vehicles.  My  bill,  H.R.  455,  the  mghway 
XJset  Act  of  1971,  would  lead  to  a 
thorough  study  of  this  problem  and  to 
a  reasonable  and  fair  solution  to  this 
obvious  Inequity  and  unfair  treatmait 
of  the  drivers  of  automobiles. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  was  present  for  other 
business  of  the  House  on  Monday.  May  17, 
I  was  absent  from  the  floor  on  necessary 
business  when  the  votes  were  taken  on 
H.R.  5060,  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft,  and 
H.R.  2587,  to  establish  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere. 

If  present,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative on  each  of  these  bills. 


PLUMBERS  LOCAL  388.  LANSING, 
MICH.,  VOTES  TO  ACCEPT  A 
LOWER  PAY  RAISE  THAN  18 
DUE  UNDER  THEIR  CONTRACT 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  r^x>rt  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  one  of  the  most  unusual  economic 
events  that  has  ever  come  to  my  atten- 
tion— particularly  as  we  recall  the  pur- 
pose of  our  late  session  last  night.  The 
news  is  that  Uie  Plumbers  Local  388, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  has  voted  to  accept  a 
lower  pay  rtdse  than  Is  due  them  under 
their  contract.  The  contract  called  for  a 
wage  Increase  of  85  cents  an  hour  on 
Jime  1,  1971.  Instead,  the  plumbers  have 
decided  that  they  will  acc^t  only  40 
cents  of  that  85  cents,  deferring  any  fur- 
ther raise  at  least  until  March  1,  1972, 
when  the  pay  structure  will  be  reex- 
amined in  the  light  of  econc»nic  cmdi- 
tlons  at  that  time.  This  is  not  a  deferral 
of  a  wage  increase  to  be  picked  up  later. 
There  is  no  question  of  retroactivity  on 
this  45  cents  voluntary  cut.  A  spokesman 
for  local  388  put  it  this  way : 

We  are  simply  going  to  take  46  cents  less 
per  hour  for  the  next  9  monCfaa  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  oonstructlon  In  Michigan. 

These  craftsmen  recognize  that  high 
rates  of  pay  are  a  self-delusion  if  you 
cannot  attract  the  customers  to  pay 
those  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  small 
group  of  Michigan  plumbers  has  set  a 
large   example   for    the   whole    United 
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states — an  example  of  enlightened  sel  :- 
Interest.  The  construction  indiistry  his 
been  accused  of  feeding  the  fires  of  10- 
flatlon,  of  being  selfish,  and  shortsighted. 
It  Is  most  encouraging  to  report  to  tlje 
Congress  an  event  that  runs  contrary  to 
a  threatening  trend  in  this  country.  I 
am  advised  that  Secretary  of  Labor,  tie 
Honorable  James  D.  Hodgson,  has  tele- 
graphed congratulations  on  this  decisidn 
to  Douglas  Griffith,  business  agent  of 
Plumbers  Local  388.  I  would  like  to  aqd 
my  congratulations  tmd  I  know  the  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  and  the  Congre^ 
joins  me. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE 
RULES     TO     FILE     CERTAIN     R| 
PORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  ^f 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  reports.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservtrig 
the  light  to  object,  I  have  been  looklrtg 
In  vstln  for  one  of  the  leaders  on  the 
majority  side  to  try  to  ascertain  whit 
the  business  of  the  House  will  be  this 
afternoon  other  than  these  few  printing 
resolutions.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anyoi 
here  who  could  tell  the  House  wheth^ 
we  can  go  to  an  early  limch  today,  kno\ 
ing  that  there  will  be  no  business  trt 
acted?  What  Is  the  situation? 

Could  my  friend,  the  gentleman  froi 
California  iMr.  Sisk)  help  us  as  to  wh^ 
the  situation  will  be  here  this  aftemooi 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentlj 
man  from  Iowa  will  yield,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  a  paj 
of  the  leadership,  therefore  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  enlighten  the  gentleman  as  o 
what  Is  proposed  for  this  afternoon. 

My  only  purpose  was  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  <Jn 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonlgit 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  file  reports 
on  matters  that  were  reported  out  late 
l«tst  night. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  I  left  here  la^t 
night  about  9:30,  or  whatever  the  tlnie 
the  session  adjourned,  It  was  my  feel- 
ing that  we  would  be  going  back  tola 
consideration  of  the  legislation  that  wis 
imdertaken  so  hurriedly  yesterday  after- 
noon. Then  I  was  amazed  to  read  in  t^e 
newspaper  this  morning  that  perhatK 
we  would  not  return  to  that  legislatldn 
for  2  or  3  weeks.  | 

This  is  incomprehensible  In  view  |>f 
the  vigor  with  which  the  House  devoted 
itself  to  the  legislation  yesterday  aftei"- 
noon.  Can  anyone  give  any  substanti^il 
reason  for  the  sudden  postponement  tol 
that  legislation,  for  2  or  3  weeks?        [ 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gei- 
tleman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  further  to  my  friend  from  CalJ- 
fomia. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  represent  only 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  Coii- 
mittee  on  Rules  is  always  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  operate  at  any  glv^n 
opportunity  or  moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  know  that. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  speak  for  the  leadership,  al- 
though I  imderstand  there  is  nothing 
else  on  the  agenda  except  printing  res- 
olutions. But  I  can,  I  think,  enlighten 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  a  little  bit, 
just  from  my  own  personal  observation, 
about  why  we  are  not  continuing  to  take 
up  the  other  bill,  and  that  is  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  votes,  so  we  may  not 
take  it  up  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
that  answer  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
because  it  is  what  I  suspicioned,  and  the 
gentleman,  with  his  usual  frankness,  con- 
firms my  worst  suspicions. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CallfonUa. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
corroborate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  said,  that  all  the  business  sched- 
uled for  today  are  the  seven  printing 
resolutions  which  he  will  present.  I  can- 
not make  any  further  comment  about  the 
schedule  for  today  other  than  the  fact 
that  there  are  just  the  seven  printing 
resolutions  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
have  been  an  excellent  day,  had  this  in- 
formation been  confirmed  earlier,  to  go 
fishing.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  learn  of 
it  earlier. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  sorry  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OP  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"INVESTIGATION  AND  HEARING 
OP  ABUSES  IN  FEDERAL  liOW- 
AND  MODERATE-INCOME  HOUS- 
ING PROGRAMS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-211)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  103)  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Investigation  and  Hearing  of 
Abuses  in  Federal  Low-  ajid  Moderate- 
Income  Housing  Programs,"  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  CoK.  Res.  103 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  Tliat  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives two  thousand  copies  of  the  oom- 
mlttee  print  entitled  "Inveetlgatlon  and 
Hearing  of  Abuses  In  Federal  Low-  and 
Iiloderate-Income  Housing  Programs,"  a  staff 
report  and  recommendations  prepared  for 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  VET- 
ERANS' BENEFITS  CALCULATOR 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-212)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  120)  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  Veterans' 
Benefits  Calculator,  and  ask  for  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  120 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety. 
second  Congress  there  shall  be  printed  fifty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  a 
Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator  prepared  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
which  two  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  two  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  following  the  word  "thou- 
sand" strike  out  "two  hundred  and  forty" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and 
fifty-five". 

Page  1,  line  9,  following  the  word  "hun- 
dred" strike  out  "and  eighty-five." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPRINTING  BROCHURE  ENTITLED 
"HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  92-213)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  206)  to 
reprint  brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made,"  and  ask  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Con  Rks.  206 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  as  set 
out  In  Hoxise  Document  Numbered  91-127 
of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  with  a  suitable  paperback 
cover  of  a  style,  design,  and  color  to  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  emendations  by  Joseph  P'lsoher, 
Esquire,  law  revision  counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  with  a  foreword  by  the  Honorable 
Emamuel  Celler;  and  that  there  be  printed 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ninety-eight  thousand  additional  cop- 
ies, of  whloh  twenty  thousand  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  balance  prorated  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  11  and  12,  following  the  word 
"printed"  strike  out  the  words  "two  hundred 
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and  forty  thousand  five  hundred"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "nlnety-elght 
thousand". 

Page  1,  line  12,  following  the  word  "whldi" 
strike  out  the  word  "twenty"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten". 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Ls  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  103] 

Abourezk  Fisher  Miller.  Calif. 

Addabbo  Foley  Mills 

Anderson,  111.      Ford,  Mlnshall 

Anderson,  William  D.  Mollohan 

Tenn.  Fountain  Morgan 

Ashley  Fulton.  Tenn.  Nix 

Badlllo  Oallfianakis  Patman 

Baring  Gallagher  PeUy 

Blatnik  Gettys  Pryor,  Ark. 

Boiling  Giaimo  Rallsback 


Burllson,  Mo.  Gray 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Green,  Greg. 

Cabell  Green.  Pa. 

Chappell  GrllBths 

Clark  Gubser 


Randall 
Rees 

Rooney,  NY. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 


Clay  Hansen,  Idaho  Roy 

Conyers  H6bert  Runnels 

Gorman  Howard  St  Germain 

Davis,  S.O.  Hull  Scheuer 

Dennis  Jones,  N.C.  Schneebell 

Dent  Kanb  Shipley 

Dlggs  Keith  Sisk 

Dom  Leggett  Stuckey 

Downing  Long,  La.  Teague,  Calif. 

Drinan  McCulloch  Tieman 

DulBkl  McDonald,  Udall 

Dwyer  Mich.  Wyatt 

Edwards,  La.  Macdonald,  Young,  Tex. 
Esch                         Mass. 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mathlas,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REPRINTING  BROCHURE  ENTITLED 
"HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

The  SPEAKER.  At  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call,  there  was  stlU  pending 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  206  and 
amendments  thereto. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS'AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  92-214)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  242)  authorizing 
certain  printing  for  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, afi  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  after  the  con- 


clusion of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-sec- 
ond Congress  there  shall  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Veteran'  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  flfty-slz  thou- 
sand one  hundred  copies  of  a  publication  en- 
titled "Summary  of  Veterans  Legislation  Re- 
ported, Ninety-second  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion", with  an  additional  forty  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Ninety-second  Cong^ss  there 
shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
copies  of  a  publication  entitled  "Summary 
of  Veterans  Leg^lslatlon  Reported,  Ninety- 
second  Congress",  with  an  additional  forty 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  copies  for  the 
use  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  following  the  word  "addi- 
tional" strike  out  "forty-three  thousand 
nine  hundred"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  tliousand." 

Page  2,  lines  3  and  4  following  the  word 
"additional"  strike  out  "forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "f<wty-four  thousamd". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  I  OP  THE  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  92-215)  on  the  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  15)  per- 
taining to  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Part  I  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  f(dlows: 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  IS 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  five  thousand  addition- 
al copies  of  pejt  I  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ob 
February  10,  1971,  entitled  "Reform  ot  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  Volvmie  I,  Report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Pted- 
eral  Criminal  Laws". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  REPORT  91-1548,  EN- 
TITLED "ECONOMICS  OP  AGING: 
TOWARD  A  FULL  SHARE  IN  ABUN- 
DANCE" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-216)  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  Report  91-1548,  entitled 
"Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full 
Share  in  Abimdance."  and  ask  for  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Com.  Res.  18 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  six  thousand  additional 
copies  of  Its  report  to  the  Senate  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  entitled  "Economics  of  Aging: 
Toward  a  Full  Share  in  Abundance"  (Senate 
Report  91-1548). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  the  con- 
current resolution  provides  for  the  print- 
ing of  6,000  additional  copies,  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  of  Its  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "EcOTiomics  of  Aging:  Toward  a 
Pull  Share  in  Abundance."  If  I  approach 
the  Senate,  politely  and  courteously,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  a  copy  of  that  re- 
port. Being  one  of  the  younger  Members 
of  the  House.  I  am  interested  in  the 
"Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull 
Share  in  Abimdance,"  and  particularly 
the  latter.  Would  I  be  able  to  get  a  copy? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Not  only  am  I  sure 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  from  the  Senate,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  tJiat 
Immediately  upon  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution I  shall  be  glad  to  hand  him  a  copy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  shall  be  deUghted  to 
have  it.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
plans  for  today  and  the  plans  for  tomor- 
row so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Weaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  completed  the 
business  for  today.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow. 

At  the  present  time,  as  the  Members 
know,  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  Is  being  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  anticipated  action  will  be  completed  by 
the  Senate  tonight.  Consequently  the 
bill  would  arrive  back  here  tomorrow, 
for  a  conference  committee.  It  is  under- 
stood at  that  particular  time  a  motion 
will  be  made  by  one  of  the  Members  to 
instruct  the  conferees  with  respect  to  the 
SST,  60  consequently  it  would  appear 
that  the  matter  will  be  before  the  House 
tomorrow  and  that  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  asked. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
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stand  It,  when  the  other  body  concludes 
action  later  tonight — and  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  will  be  a  vote  at  about 
6  o'clock  on  the  SST  matter  in  the  other 
body — and  finishes  that  supplemantal 
appropriation  bill  it  will  be  mess$«ed 
over  to  the  House  tomorrow,  when  we 
meet. 

At  that  time,  as  I  understand  It.]  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairm^  of 
the  committee,  will  move  to  send  \t  to 
conference.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Senate  may  fifiish 
the  second  supplemental  bill  tonight^  in- 
cluding, of  course,  action  on  the  SST; 

In  the  bsickground,  we  must  consider 
this :  Some  parts  of  the  Government  are 
confronted  with  a  payless  payday  unless 
action  is  taken  this  week  on  the  second 
supplemental  bill  or  unless  actioii  is 
taken  on  the  special  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  passed  the  House  last  week 
and  which  has  not  been  considered  b:r  the 
other  body,  and  which  would  mal^e  it 
possible  to  avoid  a  payless  payday.  $o  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  tomorrow  cjould 
be  a  very  critical  day. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  move  with  all 
dellljerate  speed  to  try  to  get  the  bi^l  to 
conference  and  have  a  determination 
made  so  that,  if  possible,  we  might  com- 
plete action  on  the  second  supplem^tal 
bill  tomorrow.  It  may  be  that  the  ojther 
body  may  not  act  on  the  continuing  rjeso- 
luUon;  that  would  depend  on  actio^i  on 
the  second  supplemental  bill. 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  best  w^y  to 
summarize  the  situation  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  the 
majority  whip  and  the  gentleman  |rom 
Texas  are  sasrlng  is  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  lield 
tome? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  t(^  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations a  question,  which  is  this:  pap- 
pose the  Senate  does  not  finish  the 
second  supplemental  bill  tonight  tfter 
voting  on  the  SST?  Will  not  the  gentle- 
man's request  to  go  to  conference  then 
be  put  over  imtil  Monday?  i 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  think  the  record  is  ()lear 
that  if  the  other  body  defeats  the  6ST, 
action  on  the  bill  will  be  completed  to- 
night in  the  other  body.  Therefore,  it 
could  go  to  conference  tomorrow.  Il  the 
SST  is  not  defeated  in  the  other  bofly — 
or  so  a  public  statement  has  t>een  made 
In  the  other  body,  as  I  understand  it — 
then  it  is  indefinite  as  to  when  action 
on  the  bin  in  the  other  body  wU  be 
completed.  But  it  is  unpredictably,  of 
course,  as  to  what  the  other  bodyi  will 
do.  I 

We  must,  I  think,  try  to  avoid  a  |>ay- 
less  payday.  However,  it  Is  up  to  the 
other  body  because  we  have  passed  a 
continuing  resolution.  But  the  cither 
body,  it  seems,  would  prefer  to  epact 
the  second  supplemental  bill  and  avoid 


acting  on  the  continuing  resolution  if 
that  is  possible. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  Is  the 
status  of  the  continuing  resolution,  may 
I  ask  the  chairman? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  House  last  week. 
It  has  been  reported  from  committee  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  there  on  the  calendar, 
and  it  can,  of  course,  be  taken  up  at  the 
win  of  the  other  body.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man realizes,  as  long  as  the  other  body 
does  not  pass  the  continuing  resolution, 
that  adds  pressure  for  the  necessity  of 
early  action  on  the  second  supplemen- 
tal bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  reason  for  my  ques- 
tion is  that  the  SST  item  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  supplemental  bill, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
number  ol, other  items  in  the  bill  that 
may  be  subject  to  controversy.  That  was 
the  reason  why  I  asked  my  question  and 
not  because  of  any  disagreement  on  the 
SST.  It  is  because  the  Senate  may  not 
finish  the  bill  tonight.  There  is  that  pos- 
sibUity. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  sum- 
marize the  situation?  As  I  see  It,  the 
likelihood  is  that  the  other  body  will  pass 
the  second  supplemental  tomorrow  at  the 
latest  and  hopefully  today  sometime. 

And,  if  80  it  will  come  to  the  House 
tomorrow  and  at  that  time  there  is  a 
probability  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
and  Members  ought  to  be  advised  of  that 
possibility? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
£LCtl.v  coirrcct 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee mentioned  the  prospect  of  a  pay- 
less payday  this  weekend. 

Is  it  possible  that  if  the  other  body 
is  all  snarled  up  on  the  SST,  or  if  the 
conferees  get  tied  up  on  the  SST,  or  this 
House  gets  tied  up,  that  indeed  this  SST 
craitroversy  could  mean  a  payless  pay- 
day this  weekend? 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  the  20th  of  this 
month,  which  is  tomorrow,  we  were  told 
last  week  that  there  would  be  a  payless 
payday  for  postal  employees  unless  we 
quickly  settle  the  second  supplemental 
bUl  and  send  It  to  the  White  House,  or 
unless  the  Senate  passes  the  continuing 
resolution  which  the  House  has  already 
passed. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  both 
bodies  remove  this  very  controversial  SST 
from  the  legislation  and  let  us  move  on 
to  approve  the  whole  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  then  this  situation  would 
be  avoided? 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  attention  was  mo- 
mentarily diverted.  I  did  not  qiilte  get  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Or,  the  third  alterna- 
tive is  for  both  bodies  to  remove  this  very 
controversial  SST  from  the  supplemen- 
tal Impropriation  bill  and  get  the  bill 


approved  In  order  that  the  boys  can  get 
their  pay? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  would  be  a  matter 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

FUNDS  FOR  POLLUTION  CRISIS 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1971,  President  Nixon  stated  in 
his  environmental  message  to  Con- 
gress: 

Adequate  treatment  of  the  large  volume 
of  commercial.  Industrial  and  domestic 
wastes  that  are  discharged  through  munid- 
I>al  sysceniB  requires  a  great  expenditure  of 
funds. 

This  statement  coupled  with  the  con- 
sistent administration  emphasis  on  an 
all-out  attack  on  our  pollution  crisis, 
causes  me  to  question  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  put  $200  million  in 
reserve  for  water  smd  sewer  facUity 
grants.  In  no  other  single  area,  do- 
mestically, has  the  Chief  Execxrtlve 
launched  such  a  widespread  campaign 
as  he  has  In  the  area  of  pollution.  I 
heartily  commend  the  President's  pro- 
posals, but  equally  strongly,  I  object  to 
his  refusal  to  spend  these  funds  in  light 
of  our  immediate  need  to  meet  water 
quality  standards  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  yet  another  example  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  failure  to  match  his  rhetoric 
with  reality.  On  the  one  hand,  he  talks 
about  the  dire  need  and  makes  promises 
for  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
withholds  funds  which  could  be  used 
now  to  meet  the  needs  we  have  today. 

The  President  was  very  explicit  in 
that  environmental  message.  He  em- 
phasized: 

We  must  have  action  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  If  we  would  have  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment the  nation  needs  for  tomorrow. 

I  simply  ask  the  President  to  follow 
his  own  advice  and  release  those  funds 
now,  so  drastically  needed  to  meet  our 
national  pollution  problem. 

Perhaps  some  light  can  be  thrown 
on  this  contradiction  between  words  and 
action.  Mr.  Romney,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, in  testimony  on  March  4, 
1971,  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  spoke  about 
congressional  authorization  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  water  and  sewer  grants  in  the 
Emergency  Facilities  Act  of  1970.  The 
Secretary  said  that — 

This  action  has  led  to  false  hopes  all  over 
the  country.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  you 
bttUeve  that  the  Prerident  Is  going  to  ask 
for  these  funds,  and  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Oongress  would  appropriate  them  If  he  did. 
We  can't  go  in  every  program  with  higher 
and  higher  levels  of  spending  without  find- 
ing some  new  sources  of  revenue  to  meet 
the  ooet. 

I  had  thought  such  decisions  rested 
with  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  Secretary  Romney 
discussed  the  Issue  of  revenue  sharing 
and  the  Impoundment  of  fimds.  In  ref- 
erence to  an  additional  $200  million 
which  is  in  reserve  for  urban  renewal,  the 
Secretary  stated: 
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These  extra  fvuids  will  not  be  used  this 
year  to  increase  a  program  scheduled  for 
termlnaUon  January  1,  1972,  when  spec\aX 
revenue  sharing  Is  scheduled  to  go  Into 
effect. 

In  reference  to  the  $200  miUlon  in  re- 
serve for  water  and  sewer  facilities,  he 
added: 

As  In  the  case  of  urban  renewal,  there  will 
be  no  acceleration  of  a  program  scheduled 
for  termination  January  1,  1972. 

I  resent  the  Secretary's  assumption  of 
congressional  prerogatives  and  his  pre- 
judgment of  congressional  intent.  Rev- 
enue sharing  is  not  presently  the  law, 
and  withholding  of  funds  in  expectation 
of  that  is  a  highly  presumptive  action. 
And  furthermore,  I  firmly  object  to  his 
suggestion  or  threat  that  until  revenue 
sharing  comes  into  existence  these  funds 
will  remain  in  reserve  in  spite  of  any 
moneys  Congress  appropriates. 

And  to  add  insult  to  injury.  Secretary 
Romney  said  in  that  same  testimony: 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  throwing 
federal  funds  around  Just  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  available. 

The  U.S.  Congress  does  not  appropri- 
ate money  loosely  and  moreover,  allo- 
cating funds  for  badly  needed  sewage 
facilities  and  iirban  renewal  is  hardly 
"throwing  money  around." 

These  statements  by  spokesmen  for  the 
administration,  statements  we  have 
heard  before  and  continue  to  hear,  to  my 
mind,  present  a  serious  question  to  this 
legislative  body.  Just  how  long  must  we 
accept  this  blatant  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional authority? 

THE  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION  REHA- 
BILITA'nON  ACT  OF  1966 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks today  are  addressed  to  those  in 
this  body  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 

We  acted  in  the  earnest  conviction 
that  by  this  landmark  legislation  we 
were  taking  a  large  step  toward  com- 
bating the  insidious  evil  of  narcotic 
addiction  in  the  United  States. 

We  had  every  reason  to  presiune  that 
the  provisions  of  the  NARA  legislation 
would  be  conscientiously  and  diligently 
administered  by  the  executive  agencies 
of  our  Government. 

It  is  my  regrettable  duty  to  report  to- 
day that  our  expectation  may  have  been 
naive,  to  s€iy  the  least.  We  did  not  count 
on  the  clear  intent  of  the  legislation 
being  fnistrated  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health. 

NIMH,  it  turns  out,  has  arbitrarily 
assumed  unto  itself  the  rig'ht  to  decide 
when  and  where  the  agency,  in  its  infi- 
nite administrative  wisdom,  will  heed  to 
provisions  of  the  NARA  legislation  that 
was  duly  enacted  into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

In  my  possession  is  a  NIMH  document 

which  brazenly  suggests  that  the  agency 

Itself  ask  the  courts  to  reduce  drug  aA- 

diction  commitments  imder  NARA. 

And  if  our  colleagues  are  rightfully 


wondering  why  an  agency  would  suggest 
such  an  incredible  step,  I  must  explain 
that  it  was  doing  so  in  order  to  lighten 
the  patient  load  on  one  of  only  two  nar- 
cotic treatnnent  centers  in  the  Nation  so 
that,  of  all  things,  it  could  close  i^}  the 
center. 

In  other  words  NIMH  is  g\iilty  not 
only  of  unsiuTiassingly  faxilty  judgment 
in  seeking  to  close  up  one  of  our  Nation's 
only  two  comprehensive  drug  treatment 
centers. 

It  has  had  the  further  audacity  to  pro- 
pose that  the  courts  curtail  admissions 
to  this  center  so  that  it  can  build  a  bet- 
ter argimient  for  closing  it  up. 

The  center  involved  in  the  NIMH's 
crude  attempt  at  administrative  sleight- 
of-hand  is  the  Clinical  Research  Center 
in  Port  Worth. 

In  its  planning  papers  to  rob  the  Na- 
tion of  the  crucially  needed  facility,  an 
NIMH  official  had  this  to  say : 

Port  Worth  would  cease  taking  peUents  as 
of  June  1  from  15  states  .  .  .  These  patiento 
would  go  to  Lexington.  Liexlngton  would  have 
to  support  an  additional  35  beds.  .  .  . 

During  the  month  of  July  courts  in  the 
West  would  be  asked  to  reduce  NARA  com- 
mltmentB.  This  would  be  done  on  an  informal 
basis  with  ttioee  court*  that  contribute  heav- 
ily to  NABA  admissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Incredible.  Never  in 
our  country's  history  have  we  faced  such 
a  grave  crisis  in  drug  abuse.  Only  last 
month,  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Service  Committee  esti- 
mated that  40  to  50  percent  of  the  men 
entering  military  service  have  at  least 
experimented  with  marijuana,  and  up- 
ward of  10  percent  of  our  personnel  In 
Vietnam  could  be  using  hsird  narcotics. 

Against  this  chilling  btickdrop,  NIMH 
proposes  blithely  to  ignore  the  emphatic 
Intent  of  Congress  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding treatment. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
allows  this  agency  to  get  away  with  this 
irresponsible  action,  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 

If  we  let  NIMH  close  up  a  valuable 
treatment  center  at  the  very  height  of  a 
drug  crisis  of  unparalleled  magnitude, 
we  ought  to  add  to  the  Narcotics  Addic- 
tion Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 : 

All  provisions  of  the  Act  are  subject,  of 
coiu-se,  to  the  arbitrary  whims  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  any 
other  executive  agency  which  cares  to  Ignore 
or  alter  the  provisions  herein  contained. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SNYDER  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  TO  DECLARE 
MAY  19, 1971,  AS  DR.  WILLIAM  CUL- 
BERTSON  DAY 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  which  would,  if 
passed,  declare  this  day  Dr.  William  Cul- 
bertson  Day  in  honor  of  one  of  America's 
foremost  Christian  educators. 

One  of  the  truly  remarkable  things 
about  Dr.  Culbertson  is  that,  in  these 
days  of  student-administration  animos- 
ity and  confiict,  it  was  the  students  of 
Dr.  Culbertson  wlio  wrote  to  me  and 


asked  me  to  make  a  gesture  of  gratitude 
to  hiTTi  here  in  the  Congress. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  received 
letters  and  telegrams  from  constituent 
students  prsdsing  Dr.  Culbertson,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acquaint  all  of  you  with  this  outstanding 
individual. 

Dr.  Culbertson  has  served  as  president 
of  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago  since 
February  4,  1948.  During  those  years, 
the  institute  has  taken  giant  strides  for- 
ward under  his  leadership — giant  strides 
in  training  young  people  for  full-time 
Christian  service.  Many  of  the  school's 
graduates  are  presently  serving  in  mis- 
sion fields  across  the  world,  or  here  at 
home  as  pastors,  Christian  education  di- 
rectors, home  missionaries,  or  Chilstiaa 
laymen.  Notably,  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
American  missionaries  in  the  field  today 
have  been  trained  by  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute. 

Dr.  Culbertson  came  to  Moody  in  1942 
as  dean  of  education.  He  had  previously 
served  as  pastor  and  teacher  in  the  East. 
At  the  age  of  only  31,  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
In  the  New  York  area — the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  to  that  position. 

On  August  1  of  this  year.  Dr.  CuK)ert- 
son  will  become  chancellor  of  Moody 
Institute  and  the  students  there  have 
planned  a  program  for  May  19,  today, 
to  honor  their  president.  TjTJical  of  the 
response  evoked  across  the  Nation  by  this 
singular  tribute  was  a  telegram  from  the 
Reverend  Billy  Graham  in  which  he 
congratulated  Moody  students  for  honor- 
ing their  president  while  other  students 
have  no  respect  for  their  presidents.  It 
r^resents  an  index  of  high  regard  for 
the  man  himself — and  a  measure  of  the 
quality  of  his  students. 

Dr.  Culbertson  has  been  a  true  leader 
in  the  evangelical  movement.  Through 
his  own  ministry,  his  exemplary  personal 
life,  and  his  29  years  at  Moody,  he  has 
made  an  invaluable  contrU>utlon  to  the 
spiritual  fiber  of  America. 

It  is  thus  with  great  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration that  I  join  today  with  the  stu- 
dents of  Moody  Bible  Institute.  Chris- 
tians, men  of  good  will,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  in  wishing  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Culbertson  our  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success — and  our  gratitude  for  his 
distingiiished  and  faithful  contribution 
to  our  coimtry.  our  civilization,  and  our 
personal  lives. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  honoring  Dr.  William  Culbertson, 
president  and  soon  to  be  chancellor  of 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago. 

While  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Culbertsor 
personally,  his  reputation  and  popularity 
are  well  known.  As  a  mark  of  the  respect 
and  affection  with  which  he  is  held  by  his 
students  and  alumni  of  the  institute,  to- 
day has  been  chosen  as  Dr.  Culbertson 
Day. 

Dr.  Culbertson  has  served  as  president 
of  Moody  for  more  than  23  years.  At  the 
completion  of  his  term  In  August,  be  win 
become  chancellor  of  the  institute.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  president,  he  has  ex- 
erted a  strong  and  positive  infiuencc  on 
his  students  during  their  education  and 
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throughout  their  lives.  It  is  now  est  - 
mated  that  nearly  10  percent  of  Amer  - 
can  missionaries  serving  today  are  grad- 
uates of  Moody. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  strorig 
Influence  Dr.  Culbertson's  leadership  his 
had  on  young  people.  Richard  Middletob, 
a  young  man  from  my  congressional  diii- 
trict,  decided  to  attend  Moody  rather 
than  accepting  an  appointment  to  t^e 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Poinlt. 
Richard  has  written  to  me  expressing  his 
respect  for  Dr.  Culbertson.  Quoting  fro|: 
his  letter: 

Dr.  Culbertson  has  been  a.  faithful  servar 
keeping  the  Institute  In  step  with  the  chanj 
Ing  times,  as  well  as  a  patriotic  American, 
and  the  Institute  have  made  an  Invaluab 
contribution  to  the  spiritual  fiber  of  our  gre 
nation. 

This  is  a  fine  tribute  from  a  studei 
to  a  president  of  an  institution  of  highi 
education,  especially  during  these  timi 
of  campus  strife.  I  am  certain  that  the^ 
words  from  his  students  will  mean  mo^ 
to  him  than  anything  we  can  say  in  tl 
House  today. 

At  any  rate,  we  salute  this  fine  lead< 
and  declare  this  Dr.  William  Culbertsc 
Day  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representativas. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  oiie 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Chi- 
cago, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
congratulatory  wishes  to  Dr.  Wlllianis 
Culbertson  on  his  forthcoming— Au- 
gust 1 — installation  as  chancellor  of  o4e 
of  the  outstanding  educational  institi^- 
tions  in  our  city,  and  indeed,  in  our  Na- 
tion— the  Moody  Bible  Institute.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  good  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Gene  Snyder  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Kentucky,  for  having  sponsored  this 
tribute  to  Dr.  Culbertson.  ! 

Bom  in  1905  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Cul- 
bertson received  his  S.B.  from  TemiHe 
University  in  1929  and  his  B  J),  from  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  that  same  year.  Since  1930  tte 
has  served  as  a  trustee  of  that  seminary. 

Through  the  years  he  has  been  a  di*- 
tinguished  leader  in  his  denominatioti. 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  founded 
here  In  America  in  1873.  Ordained  In 
1928,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  In  193p, 
and  has  served  parishes  in  PennsylvaniB, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  In  1939  he 
received  his  LL.D.  from  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity in  Greenville ,  S.C. 

I>r.  Culbertson  lectured  at  the  Phil»- 
delphia  Seminary  from  1929  to  1942,  add 
his  association  with  the  Moody  Bible  in- 
stitute dates  from  1942  when  he  becsuAe 
dean,  a  post  he  held  until  1947  when  lie 
was  designated  acting  president  and  dean 
of  education — 1947-48.  He  has  served  «£ 
president  since  1948,  while,  while  also-l- 
slnce  1947 — editing  the  widely  respected 
Moody  Monthly.  He  has  been  assistant 
editor  and  associate  editor  of  the  Epl|- 
copal  Recorder  and,  since  1940,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  American  Council, 
China  Inland  Mission.  His  membership 
in  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society 
reflects  a  lifelong  commitment  to  evai] 
gelical  religion. 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute  wi 
founded  in  1889 — as  the  Chicago  BiUe 
Institute — by  the  great  American  evaft- 
gellst,  Dwight  L.  Moody.  For  over  ^0 
years  it  has  been  a  vital  center  of  Chris- 


tian faith.  In  his  ministry  at  Moody,  Dr. 
Culbertson  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  spiritual  health  of  America, 
to  the  Christian  world-community,  and 
to  the  ongoing  life  and  work  of  the  Moody 
Institute,  giving  of  himself  generously 
and  without  stint.  He  has  rendered  in- 
estimable service  to  his  Nation  and  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  a  ministry  truly 
blessed  of  God  and  man  In  these  troubled 
days. 

To  Dr.  Culbertson,  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, I  am  delighted  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations at  this  time  and  my  best 
wishes  for  abundant  good  health  and 
continuing  fruitful  service  to  our  people. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  students  of  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute  have  set  aside  this 
day,  May  19,  1971,  to  honor  their  pres- 
ident. Dr.  William  Culbertson,  who  will 
become  chancellor  of  the  institute  on 
August  1,  1971. 

Dr.  Culbertson  has  dedicated  his  life 
and  work  to  the  training  of  young  Chris- 
tian people  who  endeavor  to  serve  the 
Lord.  Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  has  unswervingly  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  to  guide  these  aspiring  stu- 
dents to  achieve  a  higher  purpoee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man's  achievements 
will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
life  and  work  and,  imder  general  leave, 
I  hereby  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  joining  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  asking  for  a  congres- 
sional resolution  to  declare  May  19,  1971, 
as  Dr.  William  Culbertson  Day. 

I  have  with  me  several  letters  from 
constituents  who  were  former  students 
at  Moody  Bible  Institute.  These  letters 
express  in  direct  and  eloquent  language 
the  great  appreciation  these  students  feel 
for  Dr.  Culbertson's  leadership  at  Moody 
Bible  Institute  over  the  past  23  years. 

At  the  present  time  I  insert  copies  of 
these  letters  in  the  Record  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Dr.  Culbertson : 

Deab  Congbessman  Andcbson:  I  am  a  stu- 
dent at  Moody  Bible  Institute,  and  we  are  at- 
tempting to  set  aside  a  special  day  for  our 
president.  Dr.  William  CtUbertson  who  has 
served  our  school  since  1948.  He  Is  now  com- 
pleting his  term  and  will  become  chancellor 
in  August. 

Our  Student  Council  has  asked  Cong.  Oene 
Snyder  to  Introduce  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  19,  1971,  as 
Dr.  William  Culbertson  Day. 

As  a  resident  of  your  district  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  greatly  if  you  would  throw  your 
support  behind  this  resolution  and  help  pass 
It  In  time. 

Moody  has  trained  more  than  10%  of  the 
missionaries  serving  today,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  pastors  and  Christian  workers  In 
America.  Dr.  Culbertson  has  been  a  faithful 
servant,  keeping  the  Institute  In  step  with 
the  changing  times,  as  well  as  a  patriotic 
American.  He  and  the  Institute  have  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  spUltvial 
fiber  of  our  great  nation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Sallt  S.  Lee. 

Mat  4,  1971. 

Deab  Congbessuan  Anderson:  Dr.  William 
Culbertaon  has  served  as  president  of  Moody 
Bible  Institute  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
Is  now  completing  his  term  and  will  become 
ohanceUor  In  August. 

I  am  a  srtudent  at  Moody,  and  we  are  at- 
tenqytlng  to  set  aside  a  special  day  for  blm. 


to  honor  him  for  the  faithful,  Chxl-honorlng 
service  he  has  given  Moody  since  1948. 

Oiir  Student  Council  has  asked  Cong.  Oene 
Snyder  to  Introduce  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  19,  1971,  as 
Dr.  William   C\Ubertson  Day. 

Moody  has  trained  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  missionaries  serving  today,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  pastors  and  Christian  workers 
in  America.  Dr.  Culbertson  has  been  a  faith- 
ful servant,  keeping  ttie  Institute  In  step 
with  the  changing  times,  as  well  as  a  pa- 
triotic American.  He  and  the  Institute  have 
made  an  Invaliiable  contribution  to  the 
spiritual  fiber  of  our  g^reat  Nation. 

As    a   resident   of   your    dlstriot,   I    would 
appreciate    It   greatly    if   you    would   throw 
your   support    behind    tills   resolution,   and 
help  get  It  passed  In  time.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Catht  Babdell. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Dr.  William  Culbertson 
Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
oicky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SST  AND  THE  SECOND  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates >  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
aware  of  the  discussion  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  the  effect  that  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  on  the  SST  will  be  made  at 
such  time  as  consent  is  requested  to  send 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  to  conference.  I  propose  to  make  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  like  to 
take  this  step  of  seeking  to  instruct  con- 
ferees before  they  go  to  conference,  but 
I  have  no  other  alternative,  if  there  is 
going  to  be  another  vote  on  the  SST  in 
the  House,  and  in  my  opinion  such  a  vote 
is  necessary  in  view  of  the  developments 
of  last  week  after  the  House  resurrected 
the  SST  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Members  would 
want  to  and  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  themselves  again  on  the 
issue  before  the  conference  begins.  Some 
will  Eu-gue  that  we  should  not  bind  the 
hands  of  the  conferees,  and  as  a  general 
rule  that  is  true.  But  that  rule  is  not  ap- 
propriate here.  Members  will  be  afforded 
no  opportunity  to  vote  again  on  the  SST 
after  the  conference  is  reported  back  to 
the  House.  The  rules  of  the  House  pre- 
vent it.  Under  the  applicable  parliamen- 
tary procedure  Members  will  only  be  able 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  report  in 
toto.  Any  agreement  made  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  SST  will  be  buried  in  the 
mass  of  appropriation  items  and  the  SST 
will  not  be  susceptible  to  a  separate  vote 
imless,  of  course,  the  item  is  brought 
back  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  this  motion 
Is  so  important.  It  is  probable  that  till 
of  the  conferees  will  be  supporting  the 
House  position,  unless  the  House  in- 
structs them  to  the  contrary.  They  will 
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feel  that  they  are  mandated  to  suwjort 
the  position  of  the  House  and  most  of 
them  have  supported  SST  appropriations 
in  the  past.  The  vote  on  my  motion  will 
probably  represent  the  last  opportunity 
that  Members  will  have  to  show  their 
awareness  of  how  drastically  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  since  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  the  House 
vote  last  week  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
about  one  of  the  colorful  members  of  the 
House  in  an  earlier  day.  I  am  referring 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  old  Judge 
Tarver,  who  got  into  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment with  his  counterpart  in  the  other 
body.  Senator  Bankhead.  They  argued 
for  weeks  in  conference  over  a  particular 
item  until,  finally.  Judge  Tarver  made  a 
last  proposition.  Senator  Bankhead  pro- 
tested in  surprise.  "But,  Judge,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  want  the  House  to  approve  an 
absurdity?"  The  judge  chawed  his  to- 
bacco and  then  spat.  "Senator,"  he  said, 
•"It's  been  done  before." 

What  the  House  did  last  week  In  res- 
urrecting the  SST  was  an  absurdity  &s 
was  shown  by  the  statements  by  the  con- 
tracting officials  only  1  day  later. 

It  all  came  about  through  the  efforts 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  who  in  his  speech  to  the  House 
proposed  a  bargain  basement  sale  to  buy 
the  two  SST  prototypes. 

He  said  that  the  Congress  could  buy 
the  two  SST  prototypes  almost  for  the 
price  of  the  termination  costs.  He  as- 
serted it  would  cost  more  to  terminate 
the  contract  than  to  keep  it  going,  and 
many  Members  accepted  that  view.  One 
has  only  to  read  the  Record  of  that  day 
to  see  in  almost  every  speech  the  state- 
ment that  all  the  House  had  to  do  was 
to  approve  the  $85  million  in  the  bill, 
pay  the  rest  of  the  contract  price  of  $1.3 
billion — or  perhaps  a  little  more  for 
starting  up  costs — and  the  Government 
would  become  the  owner  of  two  proto- 
type SST  aircraft. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  day  came 
reality,  the  reality  of  the  additional  enor- 
mous costs  that  I  warned  against  in  my 
speech,  but  which  were  outlined  by  the 
contractors  this  time  in  statements  to 
the  press.  The  very  next  day  the  top 
executives  of  the  contracting  companies, 
Boeing  and  General  Electric,  exploded 
completely  the  arguments  of  the 
minority  leader's  bargain  sale  by  saying 
in  effect  they  wanted  no  part  of  that 
deal. 

Mr.  William  M.  Allen,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Boeing  Corp., 
said  it  would  cost  an  additional  one-half 
to  1  billion  dollars  over  the  contract  fig- 
ure just  to  get  the  two  prototypes.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Boeing  spokesman  in 
Seattle  said  that  the  contractors  would 
not  go  to  work  again  on  the  SST  project 
unless  the  Government  assumed  the  cost 
of  the  SST  production  model  as  virell.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  cost  for  the 
production  phase  of  the  aircraft  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $3  and  $4  billion. 

And  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Fred  Borch,  who  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  General  Electric,  said  he  wanted 
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no  more  of  any  cost-sharing  contracts, 
no  90  percent  to  the  Government  or  10 
percent  to  the  company.  He  did  not  want 
that  kind  of  a  contract  any  more.  Prom 
now  on  it  must  be  100-percent  Govern- 
ment funding.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
stead of  a  contract  for  two  prototype  air- 
craft costing  sm  additional  $300  or  $400 
million  over  the  $85  million  approved  by 
the  House,  as  the  House  had  been  led  to 
believe  would  be  the  case,  the  cost  to  the 
Government,  by  the  contractors'  own 
statements,  would  approximate  $5  to  $6 
bilUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  from  the  author- 
itative magazine.  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology,  for  May  17,  1971.  It 
says  on  page  26,  and  I  quote  from  that 
publication : 

Boeing's  AUen  said  there  would  have  to  be 
some  kind  of  financial  support  beyond  the 
construction  of  two  prototype  aircraft  and 
100  br.  of  testing,  to  which  the  original  con- 
tracts were  limited. 

He  declined  to  name  a  figure  for  the  finan- 
cial support  he  feels  his  company  needs  to 
oSset  some  of  the  production  costs.  But,  he 
said,  "It's  In  the  billions." 

The  magazine  said  further  that  a 
spokeman  for  General  Electric  Indicated 
that  the  compsmy  would  require  a  settle- 
ment of  its  termination  costs  before  it 
initiates  talks  on  a  new  ccmtract.  Boeing 
said  it  viewed  any  new  contract  as  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  terminated  one. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  was  quoted  In  the  press 
the  next  day  as  saying  that  these  were 
only  negotiating  statements  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors.  And  now  the  WTiite 
House  through  Clark  McGregor  says  the 
cost  would  really  be  $200  million  more 
than  those  stated  by  the  ccmtractors. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the 
contractors  are  very  anxious  to  return  to 
that  same  contract  again  for  any  price. 
They  might  be  willing  to  consider  an- 
other contract  with  different,  much  more 
expensive  terms  to  the  Government,  but 
certainly  not  at  the  price  that  was  repre- 
sented to  the  House  when  it  voted  to  re- 
vive the  SST  project. 

I  suspect  the  contractors  are  delighted 
to  get  out  of  the  contract.  The  SST  im- 
dertaking  was  a  very  risky  one,  atnd  the 
contractors  had  advanced  to  the  point  of 
where  they  would  have  to  invest  very 
substantial  amounts  of  their  own  money, 
not  the  Government's  money,  but  their 
own  money,  in  the  project.  That  makes  a 
difference.  I  am  Informed  the  amount 
was  $278  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
indulging  in  wishful  thinking.  The  minor- 
ity leader's  estimates  are  obviously  wrong. 
It  is  clear  that  the  termination  costs  for 
the  contract  are  much  lower  than  the 
costs  would  be  necessarily  to  go  ahead. 
In  fact,  termination  costs  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  less  even  for  the 
prototypes. 

I  propose  to  offer  the  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  conferees  cannot 
perform  miracles,  they  cannot  compel 
Boeing  and  General  Electric  to  return  to 
a  contract  that  has  been  terminated,  and 
that  they  do  not  want  for  their  compa- 
nies. 

All  the  White  House  horses  and  all  the 
White  House  men  cannot  put  that  con- 


tract back  together  again  if  Boeing  and 
General  Electric  say  "No." 

And  I  cannot  understand  the  Insistence 
by  the  White  House  that  the  contract  be 
kept  alive. 

I  would  be  fearful  of  any  new  contract 
that  the  White  House  approved  for  an 
SST  if  the  House  Insists  on  keeping  this 
program  alive.  The  costs  have  sk3nx)cket- 
ed  too  much. 

The  White  House  can  do  it  under  exist- 
ing authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
SST,  itself,  did  not  come  into  being  as 
the  result  of  a  single  bill  voted  out  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Its 
authority  is  based  upon  a  very  old  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration law  which  gives  the  administra- 
tor the  authority  to  buy  experimental 
filrcraft.  There  was  never  any  kind  of 
additional  authority  given  other  than 
the  repetition  of  that  provision  in  the 
legislation  which  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able if  Members  of  the  House  favor  the 
SST,  as  many  of  them  do — it  would  be 
much  more  reasonable  if  they  want  the 
United  States  to  have  one,  to  let  the  In- 
terstate and  PVjreign  Commerce  Conunit- 
tees  of  the  House  and  Senate  review  the 
entire  situation,  examine  the  facts  and 
vote  out  a  bill  if  the  committee  thinks  it 
should  be  done.  This  is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter. It  involves  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  it  is  a  matter  that 
deserves  thorough  exploration  by  the  leg- 
islative congressional  committees  before 
additional  biUions  of  dollars  are  voted  to 
continue  work  on  that  plan. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  con- 
ferees ought  to  be  instructed  to  close  this 
chapter  of  the  book,  and  I  will  urge  that 
my  motion  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PUCENSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  for  the  truly  magnificent  Job  he 
has  done  in  leading  the  opposition  to 
this  project.  Very  often  we  sisk  if,  in  a 
legislative  body  of  435  Members  in  the 
House,  one  individual  can  achieve  any- 
thing. I  believe  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  cMr.  Yates)  has 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  room  within 
this  system  to  generate  an  opposition 
and  to  make  this  opposition  meaningful 
and  to  make  your  own  voice  in  opposition 
heard  and  to  make  your  objections 
known.  The  gentleman  hsis  done  a  great 
job.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  reject  the  imfortimate  action  taken 
here  last  week. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  a  few  moments 
ago  when  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
cautioned  that  we  may  see  payless  pay- 
days for  postal  workers  as  a  result  of 
this  new  controversy  over  the  SST  which 
I  thought  we  had  safely  put  away  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  ago. 

I  am  disturbed  that  this  matter  has 
come  back  to  the  House  under  the  guise 
of  providing  fimds  for  closing  out  con- 
tracts, and  then,  through  parliamentary 
maneuvering,  see  the  closing  out  pro- 
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posal  become  a  new  proposal  for  con 
tlnuing  the  SST. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  n  • 
linois  has  on  a  nimiber  of  occasions  ver: 
graphically  demonstrated  that  those  o 
us  who  are  opposed  to  this  SST  and  hav(! 
been  opposed  to  it  all  these  years,  ari! 
not  opposed  to  progress.  I  am  sure  tha 
the  time  will  come  when  a  supersonic 
transport  must  be  developed  for  thu 
country.  But  right  now  there  are  so  many 
questions  still  unanswered — and  thlB 
project  requires  such  an  enormous  outf 
lay  of  money.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois quite  properly  states  the  case  when 
he  says  that  for  that  kind  of  expendi^ 
tare  the  appropriate  committee  of  thp 
House,  in  this  instance  the  House  Interj- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committe^ 
ought  to  carefully  examine  the  oitlre 
matter  and  then  come  before  the  Housfe 
with  a  carefully  worked  out  proposal. 
Siirely  no  one  can  deny,  as  the  gentleman 
stated  so  succinctly  today,  that  after 
Congress  rejected  the  SST,  private  finanr 
ders  of  Wall  Street  were  approached 
with  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  this  projj- 
ect  ought  to  go  public  and  that  public 
investments  ought  to  be  solicited  to  raiae 
the  money.  The  president  of  the  largest 
bank  in  New  York  rejected  the  suggestion 
by  saying  that  the  project  was  not  fk- 
nancially  feasible  and  that  he  would  nc^ 
urge  any  investment  in  the  project.  J 
If  private  capital  does  not  want  to  in|- 
vest  in  this  project,  why  should  taxpayi- 
ers  be  asked  to  rearrange  their  urgerit 
priorities  to  spend  money  on  this  prcj- 
gram? 

Of  course,  the  gentlemsm  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  development  funtjs 
voted  here  the  other  day  will  not  malge 
any  significant  contribution  toward  the 
development  of  the  SST.  It  will  take  ah 
enormous  amount  of  money,  not  only  Iti 
building  the  two  prototypes,  but  aft^r 
the  two  prototypes  have  been  success- 
fully developed,  if  Indeed  they  are  suc- 
cessfully developed.  It  would  take  frotti 
$4  to  $6  billion  to  develop  a  production 
capability.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  is  more  cruel  than  the  hoax  be- 
ing played  on  unemployed  workers  i^ 
the  aerospace  industry  by  holding  up  (o 
them  some  sort  of  promise  that  if,  i4- 
deed,  the  SST  development  is  confirm^ 
they  win  find  Jobs.  There  will  not  be  « 
single  new  job  generated  by  the  SST  un- 
til about  1978 — assuming  that  the  $4  |o 
$6  billion  should  be  f oimd  for  developing 
a  production  capability.  i 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  his 
made  up  an  excellent  case  for  Instructing 
the  conferees  tomorrow,  if  needed  tl^e 
Senate  rejects  the  SST,  to  go  along  wlfh 
the  Senate  version.  i 

The  other  day  In  general  debate  otr 
colleague  from  Ohio  listed  28  airlinas, 
which  showed  an  interest  in  purchasing 
future  SST  transports  and  the  sum  totlil 
of  8STs  they  indicated  they  would  buy  In 
the  foreseeable  future  was  about  70.  T^e 
know  that  at  today's  dollar  value,  ^e 
would  have  to  have  at  least  300  SSlt's 
sold  at  a  price  of  no  less  than  $60  to  $tO 
million  before  the  taxpayers  could  re- 
cover 1  penny  of  their  investment  In 
this  project.  Everybody  agrees  that  fit 
this  stage  and  time  there  is  no  foresee- 
able market  for  300  SST's  at  a  price  pf 
$60  to  $70  million. 


The  ^r\a\  argument  that  I  have  made, 
and  tried  to  convey  on  this  floor,  is  that 
even  if  the  prototypes  are  developed, 
imder  legislation  approved  by  Congress 
and  now  on  the  books  of  this  land,  laws 
setting  the  maximum  tolerable  limits  for 
aircraft  operation  at  airports  on  take- 
off and  landing,  forgetting  about  the  su- 
personic boom,  forgetting  about  all  the 
other  projects,  and  just  dealing  now  with 
the  problem  of  takeoff  and  landing  noise; 
under  standards  developed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  setting  tol- 
erable aircraft  noise  limits,  the  SST  could 
not  be  certificated. 

This  argument  seems  to  get  lost  in  the 
furor  and  the  great  plunge  forward  to 
fund  the  prototypes.  But  I  say  to  you  in 
this  House  that  with  standards  now  be- 
ing developed  and  set  by  the  PAA  for 
conventional  aircraft,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  the  SST  will  be  excluded  from 
such  legislation.  There  is  no  grandfather 
clause  in  existing  law  that  says  somehow 
or  other  you  are  to  exclude  the  SST. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  SST,  imder  exist- 
ing standards  being  developed  by  the 
PPA  for  tolerable  noise  limits  on  depar- 
ture and  landing,  the  SST  cannot  be  cer- 
tificated, and  if  there  is  no  other  reason 
why  we  should  reject  this  concept  at  this 
time,  it  is  because  the  industry  has  not 
been  able  to  assure  anyone  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  develop  powerplants 
for  landing  or  for  taking  the  86T  off 
from  any  airport  in  this  country  or  in 
the  world  within  the  tolerable  noise  lim- 
its now  being  established  for  all  aircraft 
by  the  PAA. 

So  I  congratulate  my  colleague  on  the 
magnificent  fight  that  he  has  led.  We 
will  Join  In  supporting  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  an  S6T  at  that  point  in  time 
when  the  scientists  and  the  engineers 
and  the  aerospace  industry  indicate  to 
us  they  can  meet  the  unsolved  problems 
of  this  development — envirorunental 
problems,  noise  problem,  cost  problem. 
When  those  things  have  been  met,  I  am 
sure  we  will  aU  join  In  helping  to  fund 
an  effective  supersonic  transport  for  our 
coimtry.  

Mr.  YATBB.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  for  the  very  com- 
plimentary remarks  he  has  made  about 
my  activities  in  connection  with  the  SST 
program,  in  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  SST. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  very  dynamic  and  aggressive 
part  he  has  played  in  fighting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST. 


PCB'S— ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZARD- 
SHOULD  BE  BANNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tkagub  of  Texas) .  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  environ- 
ment— our  lives — are  being  threatened 
by  a  deadly  family  of  chemicals  called 
polychlorinated  biphenyls — PCB's.  Con- 
cerned about  the  potential  hazards  of 
PCB's,  I  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies over  1  year  ago,  hopeful  that  the 
necessary  protections  would  be  taken  by 


administrative  action.  But  that  action 
has  not  been  forthcoming.  Therefore,  in 
light  of  this  f alliure  and  newly  foimd  evi- 
dence that  PCB's  are  entering  our  food 
chain,  I  am  introducing  today  legisla- 
tion to  ban  PCB's  except  for  a  very  few 
particular  uses. 

The  hazards  of  polychlorinated  bi- 
pheny  cannot  be  overstated.  Manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  solely  by  the 
Monsanto  Co.  under  the  trade  name 
Aroclor,  these  chen[ilcals  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  wide  variety  of  foods  and 
animals.  Like  their  chemical  cousin — 
DDT — PCB's  cause  birds  to  lay  eggs  with 
shells  too  thin  to  protect  the  «mbroy8 
they  enclose.  They  have  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  r^roductive  capacity  of  ani- 
mals. And  PCB's  and  their  residue  are 
extremely  toxic  to  animal  life.  But  by  far 
the  most  frightening  hazard  is  the  effect 
of  these  chemicals  on  human  beings. 

PCB's  may  be  taken  into  the  body  by 
direct  action  upon  the  skin  or  as  a  vapor 
taken  through  the  respiratory  tract.  The 
effect  on  the  skin  is  chlorance.  The  early 
ssmiptoms  are  pimples  and  dark  pigmen- 
tation; later,  more  serious  eruptions. 
Persons  who  have  been  continuously  ex- 
posed to  PCB's  may  suffer  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, loss  of  weight,  endema,  and  abdomi- 
nal pain.  Increased  respiration,  lowered 
blood  cell  count,  and  inhibition  of 
carbonhydrate  metabolism.  More  serious 
effects  are  those  on  the  kidneys.  The 
principjal  effect,  however.  Is  on  the  liver— 
possibly  leading  to  atrophy,  followed  by 
death. 

As  PCB's  are  not  soluble  In  water,  they 
are — ^like  DDT — very  persistent  in  the 
environment.  This  insolubility  factor 
makes  these  chemicals  capable  of  being 
widely  distributed  over  the  earth  via  air 
currents.  Their  hazard  Is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  PCB's,  especially  those  of  high 
chlortne  content,  resist  biological  break- 
down. 

PCB's  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Monsanto  Co.  and 
sold  for  use  in  general  plasticizer  ap- 
plications; in  closed  system  applications, 
such  tis  coolants  in  transformers;  as 
hydraulic  fluids;  smd  an  extender  for 
pesticides,  among  other  uses. 

Among  the  wide  variety  of  products  in 
which  PCB's  have  been  used  are  plastlcl- 
zers,  coatings  for  paper  and  fabric,  flre- 
retardsmt  compounds,  photothermogra- 
phic  copy  sheets,  decorative  sparkling 
plastics,  asphalt,  adhesives,  paraffin, 
printer's  Ink.  resins,  rubber  products, 
paints,  pesticides,  lacquers,  sealing  com- 
poimds.  polyester  film,  and  water-repel- 
lent canvas  for  camping  materials. 

When  I  first  brought  the  matter  of 
PCB's  to  the  attentiOTi  of  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  over  1  year  ago.  I 
requested  that  certain  actions  be  taken  to 
protect  our  health  and  our  environment 
from  the  hazards  of  PCB's. 

At  that  time,  I  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  ban  the  use  of  PCB's  In 
pesticides.  The  Agriculture  Department 
agreed  to  dlscraiUnue  the  use  of  PCB's 
in  pesticides  and  to  cancel  reglstrciions 
for  pesticides  containing  PCB's. 

I  urged  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  set  food  tolerance  levels  for 
PCB's  to  require  the  labeling  of  all 
products  containing  them,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  chemical  should  be 
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banned  completely  for  all  uses.  In  reply- 
ing to  me.  the  FDA  advised  me  that  it 
was  undertaking  a  survey  to  determine 
the  extent  of  food  contamination  from 
PCB's — the  results  of  which  I  still  have 
not  received.  FDA  refused  to  set  food  tol- 
erance levels  and  to  require  laJaellng. 

I  urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
act  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  from  this 
hazard.  He  replied  that  investigations 
were  being  carried  out  by  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
results  of  these  studies  would  be  fun- 
neled  to  the  staff  of  the  Council  on  Etovl- 
ronmental  Quality. 

I  urged  the  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  threat  to  our  environment. 
The  Commission  replied  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Commission  to  conduct 
an  indepth  investigation  of  the  hazards 
of  PCB's  at  that  time. 

And  I  urged  the  Coimcil  on  En\'iron- 
mental  Quality  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
so  that  the  public  might  know  the  sources 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  PCB  danger, 
and  that  it  take  st^s  to  eliminate  this 
hazard  as  soon  as  possible.  The  CouncU 
advised  me  that  it  was  working  with 
other  Federal  agencies  to  determine  what 
course  of  action  was  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  April  1970,  I  called  upon  the  Mon- 
santo Co.  to  take  action  to  prevent  PCB's 
from  escaping  into  the  environment.  I 
asked  Monsanto  to  require  special  label- 
ing for  all  PCB-contalnlng  materials. 
And  I  asked  the  company  to  release  its 
amiual  production  and  sales  statistics  to 
researchers  in  the  field  of  PCB  pollution. 

After  meetings  vrtth  representatives  of 
Monsanto  in  my  office  and  exchanges  of 
correspondence.  Monsanto's  Organic 
Chemical  Division  agreed  that  effective 
August  30.  1970.  Monsanto  would  "no 
longer  sell  the  chlorinated  biphenyls  to 
customers  for  use  in  general  plasticizer 
applications  where  disposal  of  the  end 
product  caimot  be  controlled.  Tliis  in- 
cludes all  the  applications  referred  to  in 
our  bulletin  O/PL-360." 

Monsanto  further  agreed  to  reformu- 
late fire-resistant  hydrauUc  fluids  to  ex- 
clude PCB's  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  company  said  that  It  would  con- 
tinue to  sell  PCB's  for  use  in  closed  sys- 
tem applications;  for  example,  trans- 
formers, capacitors,  and  heat  transfer 
fluids.  But  it  did  agree  to  work  with  its 
customers  to  control  emissions  to  the  en- 
vironment and  to  establish  a  service  to 
collect  spent  fluids  to  be  returned  to 
Monsanto  for  regeneration  or  destruction 
In  a  specially  designed  high-temperature 
incinerator.  According  to  a  letter  from 
Monsanto  to  me  dated  March  24.  1971, 
Monsanto  anticipates  that  this  incinera- 
tor will  begin  operation  on  July  1  of  this 
year. 

In  that  March  24  letter  to  me. 
Monsanto  stated  that  all  "sales  of  poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls  to  applications 
where  the  disposal  of  the  end  product 
cannot  be  controlled  have  been  discon- 
tinued," and  that  the  "complete  range  of 
flre-resistant  hydraulic  fluids  has  been 
reformulated  to  exclude  polychlorinated 
biphenyl." 

Exhibiting  a  calloiis  indifference  to  the 


public  welfare,  however,  Monsanto  has 
refused  repeatedly  to  make  sales  and 
production  figures  available  to  me — 
information  needed  by  scientists  if  they 
are  to  determine  what  quantities  of 
PCB's  have  and  are  escaping  into  the 
environment.  However,  Monsanto  has 
informed  me  that  it  would  make  such 
information  available  to  "responsible 
Government  agencies"  on  a  confidential 
basis.  Monsanto  has  also  refused  to 
supply  a  complete  list  of  uses  of  PCB's 
claiming  this  information  "would  serve 
no  useful  nonpolitical  purpose." 

Monsanto  has  taken  some  steps,  under 
public  pressure,  to  restrict  environment 
contamination  by  PCB's.  But  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Present  control  of  PCB's  is 
dependent  upon  the  efforts  and  good 
faith  of  the  Monsanto  Co.  and  the  full 
cooperation  of  each  and  every  one  of  its 
customers.  That  is  not  enough  to  insure 
protection  of  our  citizens  from  the  men- 
ace of  this  deadly  chemical.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken 
to  prevent  PCB  contamination — and  not 
by  merely  relying  on  the  good  Intentions 
of  a  corporation.  It  must  set  stringent 
Federal  standards  and  make  sure  that 
these  standards  are  enforced. 

Thus,  I  renewed  my  call  for  adminis- 
trative action  by  requesting  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  place  an  Immediate  ban  on  the 
importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
all  products  containing  PCB's,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  certain  closed  sys- 
tem applications.  I  urged  that  he  require 
that  any  products  containing  PCB's, 
which  were  not  included  in  such  a  ban, 
be  labeled  with  a  warning  of  their  detri- 
mental environmental  effects.  I  requested 
that  he  obtain  from  Monsanto  those  pro- 
duction and  sales  figures  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  possible  PCB 
contamination— data  which  Monsanto 
would  not  provide  me.  And  I  urged  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  appropriate 
governmental  agencies  in  dealing  with 
this  hazard.  So  far  I  have  had  no  re- 
sponse to  my  requests. 

In  short,  except  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
banning  PCB's  in  pesticides,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  taken  any  of  the 
necessary  steps  which  I  have  requested 
over  the  past  year  to  combat  this  very 
serious  environmental  health  hazard. 

I  find  this  Federal  Inaction  most  dis- 
turbing, particularly  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  serious  food  contami- 
nation from  PCB's — contamination 
which  could  have  resulted  in  thousands 
of  individuals  imknowingly  taking  dan- 
gerous levels  of  this  chemical  into  their 
bodies. 

In  December  1970,  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.,  of  Camden,  N.J.,  discovered  that  fat 
samples  taken  from  slaughtered  chick- 
ens contained  a  high  quantity  of  PCB 
residue.  Upon  being  notified  of  this  find- 
ing, and  recognizing  the  potential  dan- 
ger of  this  occurrence,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  immediately  stopped  the  move- 
ment of  all  poultry  from  the  immediate 
area  of  Sullivan  County,  N.Y.,  where  the 
chickens  had  been  raised. 


The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  then  began  a 
full-scale  investigation  into  the  extent 
of  possible  PCB  contamination  in  poul- 
try. Their  laboratory  confirmed  the  find- 
ings of  high  levels  of  PCB's  made  by 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  established  a  con- 
tinuing restraint  on  the  movement  of 
all  poultry  for  slaughter  in  Sullivan,  Ul- 
ster, and  Orange  Coimties,  until  It  was 
found  to  be  ssife  through  a  special 
screening  test  operation. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  and 
in  conjimction  with  USD  A,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  ordered  that  146,000  PCB-con- 
taminated  chickens  be  buried  under  close 
supervision  to  make  absolutely  sure  that 
they  would  not  reach  the  marketplace. 

The  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  all  took  prompt  action  to 
deal  with  this  serious  problem,  end  that 
is  reassuring.  Howefver,  the  damage, 
which  would  have  resulted  if  this  in- 
cident had  not  been  discovered  in  time, 
cannot  be  ignored.  And  I  must  stress  that 
this  is  not  an  Isolated  example. 

In  January  1970,  samples  of  milk  col- 
lected by  the  State  of  Ohio  Department 
of  Agriculture,  revealed  residue  of  a 
product  closely  resembling  DDT  and 
DDD.  On  February  19,  1970,  George 
Schwarzwalder,  a  dairyman  in  Shreve, 
Ohio,  was  Issued  a  notice  by  the  division 
of  foods,  dairies,  and  drugs  to  discontinue 
the  sale  of  milk  until  such  time  as  the 
residue  found  in  his  milk  was  below 
actionable  level.  On  February  27,  an- 
other dairyman,  Franklin  Humphrey  of 
East  Rochester.  Ohio,  received  a  sim- 
ilar notice. 

Subsequent  samples  from  individual 
cows  and  the  bulk  tank  on  these  farms 
submitted  to  the  agriculture  laboratories 
and  the  pesticide  laboratory  at  Ohio 
State  University  revealed  that  the  resi- 
due found  in  this  milk  was  not  DDT 
or  any  analog  of  DDT  but  PCB's.  The 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  the  contaminating  substance  to 
be  Aroclor  1254,  manufactured  by  the 
Monsanto  Co. 

These  PCB's  entered  the  food  chain 
through  an  interesting  route.  Apparent- 
ly, the  dairymen's  silos  were  lined  with 
a  product  called  Cumar  which  included 
in  its  content  Aroclor  1254.  The  PCB's 
were  then  absorbed  by  the  silage  which 
in  turn  was  fed  to  the  dairy  cattle,  re- 
sulting in  PCB  contaminated  milk. 

The  potential  harm  of  this  PCB  con- 
tamination cannot  be  overstated.  Nor 
can  the  economic  damage  incurred  by 
these  dairymen  by  having  their  milk 
taken  off  the  market.  And  although  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  this 
problem  is  now  under  control  in  that 
State,  I  have  been  Informed  that  silos 
in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia  were  also  coated  with  the 
same  product.  TTiere  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  or  not  there  is  similar  milk 
contamination  in  those  States  and  else- 
where. 

I  am  not  trying  to  use  scare  tactics.  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  should  no  longer 
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drink  milk  or  eat  chicken  soup.  The  point 
I  sun  trying  to  make  is  that  PCB's  jare 
entering  the  food  chain.  In  the  abqve- 
mentioned   situations,   fortunately. 
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presence  of  PCB's  was  discovered  bei  ore 
widespread  damage  could  occur,  bi;t  I 
fear  that  many  other  incidents  of  PCB 
contamination  are  going  unnoticed  ;flth 
potentially  lethal  results. 

These  incidents  graphically  illustilate 
why  this  problem  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. Noncommittal  responses  ffom 
Federal  agencies  stating  that  they  jare 
concerned  and  will  lock  into  the  pi 
lem — at  some  later  date — can  no  loi 
be  tolerated.  There  must  be  a  tough  com- 
prehensive f^ederal  program  to  meet  ihis 
menace  now. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  todi 
bill  to  meet  the  problem  of  PCBsI  by 
legislative  action  and  am  renewing  niy 
call  for  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
to  do  Edl  that  they  can  to  combat 
danger. 

Specifically,  I  am  calling  for  a  full 
exhaustive  investigation  to  be  c( 
menced  immediately  into  the  exteni 
PCB  contamination  of  our  environnient 
in  all  food  products.  And  I  am  calling  for 
an  immediate  temporary  administrative 
ban  on  the  manufacture,  shipment,  Bnd 
sale  of  all  PCB's  and  all  products  qon- 
taining  PCB's  pending  the  results  of  this 
Investigation.  | 

Further,  I  am  calling  for — and  this  Is 
embodied  in  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing— a  permanent  Federal  ban  on  the 
distribution  in  Interstate  commerce  and 
the  importation  into  the  United  Statas  of 
all  PCB's,  giving,  however,  the  Secretary' 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
authority  to  exempt  from  this  ban  P<^'s 
manufactured  for  use  as  the  dielectric 
fluid  in  capacitors,  as  the  coolant  in 
transformers,  or  as  a  flre  resistant  in 
heat  transfer  media,  provided  that  he 
finds  that  such  uses  cannot  advensely 
affect  the  public  health  and  welfarq.  In 
order  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  of  our 
citizens  and  the  environment,  the  Secre- 
tary must  prescribe  regulations  detailing 
procedures  for  the  manufacture,  tuse, 
transportation,  and  disposal  of  lany 
PCB's  exempted  from  this  permaijient 
ban.  I 

The  problem  of  PCB's  is  indicativk  of 
a  much  larger  problem — that  of  thg  al- 
most unrestricted  influx  of  potentially 
harmful  chemicals  into  the  marketplace. 
A  licensing  system  must  be  established 
to  insure  the  safety  of  a  chemical  betfore 
it  can  be  sold  in  the  marketplace,  !and 
then  only  for  speciflc  uses.  But  inl  the 
meantime  everything  possible  musi  be 
done  to  protect  the  public  from  kiijwn 
chemical  dangers.  We  know  the  hazards 
of  PCB's.  We  know  what  can  and  ipust 
be  done  to  combat  those  hazards.  [And 
we  must  undertake  those  actions  tow. 


THE  FBI  AND  ITS  DETRACTOltS 

1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un^er  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  5,  1971.  House  Democratic  leader. 
Representative  Hale  Boggs,  charge^  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


that  the  FBI  bugged  the  telephones  of 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

He  stated: 

When  the  FBI  adopts  the  tactics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Hitler's  Gestapo,  then  It 
Is  time  .  .  .  that  the  present  Director  thereof 
no  longer  be  the  Director.  •  •  •  The  way 
Mr.  Hoover  is  running  the  FBI  today  it  la  no 
longer  a  free  country.  I  ask  again  that  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  have  enough  courage  to  demand  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

Subsequently,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  de- 
clared that  he  had  "proof  positive  that 
the  FBI  has  tapped  and  bugged  Mem- 
bers' of  Congress  telephones." 

He  said: 

I  say  this  categorically.  I  shall  have  fur- 
ther comment  soon. 

Mr.  Boggs'  charges  were  immediately 
challenged  by  House  Republican  Leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford  on  April  5,  who  said: 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana submit  proof  before  he  makes  such  a 
charge  or  to  buttress  such  an  allegation  by 
facts  In  the  future. 

While  Representative  Boggs'  charges 
received  banner  headlines — even  the 
Washington  Star  gave  it  an  eight-col- 
umn front-page  head — Mr.  Ford's  chal- 
lenge received  only  two  sentences  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  6  on  page  1. 

Following  Mr.  Boggs'  remarks  the  news 
media  readily  provided  the  names  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  shared 
his  feelings — note  that,  feelings,  not 
facts — that  their  telephones  had  been 
tapped,  such  as  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern.  Senator  Fred  Harris,  Senator 
Joseph  M.  Moktova,  Senator  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  and  the  office  of  Senator  Ed- 
mund MusKM.  Other  notables  who 
"thought"  their  telephones  were  tapped 
were  Columnist  Frank  Mankiewicz, 
NAACP  legislative  chairman,  Clarence 
Mitchell,  and  Washington  attorney  Jo- 
seph L.  Rauh. 

Prior  to  his  charges  of  April  5-  Mr. 
Boggs  had  been  mentioned  in  a  question- 
naire prepared  and  circulated  by  the 
Washington  Post  to  1,500  prominent 
Washington  residents  including  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  White  House  aides,  lawyers,  and 
businessmen.  A  total  380  persons  replied 
of  which  96  indicated  a  beUef  that  their 
telephones  were  tapped,  or  had  requested 
that  checks  be  made  on  their  lines,  or 
had  curtailed  their  telephone  conversa- 
tions. However,  "no  tap  or  bug  had  been 
found  by  any  of  those  responding"  the 
newspaper  reported.  Among  those  re- 
sponding were  Representatives  Hale 
Boggs,  John  E.  Moss,  Emanuel  Celler, 
and  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall. 

THX   TAPS   THAT  WZBX   NOT   TBXBB 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
announced  on  April  25  that  the  Attor- 
ney General's  wiretapping  policy  might 
be  leading  the  Nation  toward  a  police 
state.  He  admitted  that  he  had  no  evi- 
dence that  his  or  any  other  Congress- 
men's telephones  were  tapped. 

In  spite  of  the  Washington  Post  sur- 
vey and  summary  in  February  which 
stated  that  none  of  those  complying 
with   the   survey   found   wiretaps,   Mr. 


BooGS  still  went  l>efore  the  Congress  to 
affirm  that  his  telephone  had  been 
tapped. 

On  April  22,  1971,  Mr.  Boggs,  speaklnt 
on  the  House  floor  stated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  by  its  statements  in 
the  case  of  Representative  Dowdy,  had 
now  "supported  and  proved  every  aspect 
at  the  statement  which  he  made  before 
the  House  on  April  5."  It,  of  course, 
proved  nothing  of  the  sort.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Boggs  prove  anything  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  prove  anything. 

When  Mr.  Boggs  flrst  became  suspi- 
cious of  the  FBI  is  somewhat  of  a  mys- 
tery. In  his  April  22  speech  he  offered  a 
peculiar  time  sequence  concerning  his 
suspicions : 

(1)  Today  I  8«e  what  untU  now  I  did  not 
permit  myself  to  see,  and  we  know  far  more 
now  than  any  of  us  knew  2  weeks  ago  about 
Just  how  much  liberty  has  yielded  while  the 
power  of  government  has  gained  ground,  un> 
checked  and  unchallenged. 

(2)  Two  years  ago,  though.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  Bureau  was  undergoing  conspicuous 
change. 

(3)  I  have  been  aware  that  In  the  reality 
of  postwar  America  the  character  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  changed  from  an 
agency  solely  devoted  to  the  quest  for  ]\utlc« 
Into  an  organ  with  great  potential  for  po- 
litical control  of  the  American  pe<^le.  Over 
my  26  years  in  this  Chamber,  I  have  been 
aware — as  each  of  you  has  been  aware — of  tht 
directions  In  which  we  have  been  moving. 

In  the  opening  portion  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Boggs  stated: 

Although  I  serve  as  majority  leader  of  this 
body,  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself. 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  expe- 
riences of  others.  The  majority  leader 
stated  that  until  April  22,  he  did  not 
"permit  myself  to  see"  the  dark  lights 
cast  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  What 
had  he  really  seen  "2  yesirs  ago"  or  over 
his  "26  years  in  this  Chamber,"  by  Us 
own  admission,  that  he  withheld  until 
April  1971?  Mr.  Boggs'  speech  revealed 
that  he  apparently  saw  less  than  he  had 
heard  through  the  congressional  "grape- 
vine." He  said  that  he  "knew"  that  for- 
mer Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Tex- 
as, former  Stephen  Young,  of  Ohio,  for- 
mer Senator  William  Benton,  of  Con- 
necticut, had  either  found  or  were  ad- 
vised to  use  care  when  using  the 
telephones.  Mr.  Boggs  offered  as  proof 
only  the  statement  that  he  "knew."  How 
he  knew  remains  with  him. 

Continuing  to  speak  for  others,  Mr. 
Boggs  related  additional  alleged  bugging 
experiences  beyond  the  three  Senators 
noted  above.  He  mentioned  that  Sena- 
tor MoNTOYA  "had  reason  to  believe"  his 
telephone  was  under  surveillance  and 
that  Senator  Birch  Bayh  also  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  office  was  under 
surveillance.  Senator  Charles  Perot, 
former  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  and  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  alleged  experiences  were 
also  mentioned. 

BUaDEN    or    PROOF    WriH    ACCUSER 

Either  some  congressional  telephones 
are  bugged  or  they  are  not.  Mr.  Booos 
declares  that  they  are,  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  Attorney  General  state  categorically 
that  they  are  not.  The  onus  still  rests 
with  the  majority  leader  to  offer  proof— 
not  speeches — ^that  even  his  own  tele- 
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phone  is  bugged.  The  burden  of  proof 
Is  clearly  on  the  accuser.  If  he  carmot 
in  fact  do  that,  how  can  he  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  other  Members  of 
COTigress  have  also  had  their  lines  moni- 
tored. 

Mr.  BoGcs  spoke  of  two  men  who  al- 
leged— and  obviously  the  majority  lead- 
er concurs — that  the  Bureau  was  being 
destroyed  because  it  was  being  used  not 
to  perform  its  mission  but  to  protect  the 
position  of  its  Director.  Where  specifi- 
cally has  the  Bureau  failed  in  its  mission 
one  must  ask?  And  protect  the  position 
of  the  Director  from  what  or  whom?  Mr. 
BocGS  admitted  in  the  beginning  of  his 
April  22  speech  that  imder  Mr.  Hoover's 
direction  "the  Bureau  has  earned  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
investigating  sigencies  in  the  world."  If 
that  is  true,  then  how  can  it  not  be  per- 
forming its  mission? 

WHERE   HAS   THE    FBI   FAILED? 

The  following  are  but  a  few  items  cov- 
ering the  decade  of  only  the  sixties  that 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  organization  might 
well  be  proud — and  all  Americans  re- 
lieved—1960-69 : 

Convictions,  127,967 — represents  over 
96  percent  of  the  persons  brought  to 
trial. 

Fugitives  located,  143,522. 

Autos  recovered,  209,129. 

Fines,  savings,  and  recoveries — by 
court  or  other  legal  action,  or  physically 
recovered,  where  the  TBI  expended  in- 
vestigative effort^-$2,298.012,538. 

Could  this  be  the  record  of  an  organi- 
zation which  is  not  performing  its  mis- 
sion? If  its  "new  mission"  is  to  protect 
the  Director,  who  then  is  locating  the 
fugitives,  recovering  the  autos,  and  other 
loot  not  to  mention  the  hundred  and  one 
other  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
PHI?  In  the  area  of  espionage,  for  exam- 
ple, several  major  convictions  have  re- 
sulted during  this  decade  and  scores  of 
privOeged  .foreigners — those  with  diplo- 
matic immimity  and  thus  not  subject  to 
prosecution — have  been  expelled  from 
our  coimtry  after  extensive  FBI  investi- 
gation. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  5,  was  entitled  "Hoover  and  FBI 
Past  Becoming  Punching  Bag."  And  so 
they  are.  The  current  pimchers  are  Sen- 
ators MusKiE  and  McGovern  who  led  the 
attacks  in  the  Senate  while  those  in  the 
House  included  Representative  Boggs 
and  Representative  Abzug.  Former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  had  pre- 
viously attacked  Mr.  Hoover's  "self-cen- 
tered concern  for  his  own  reputation." 
The  liberal  press  has  been  estatic  in  ex- 
ploiting the  attacks  by  anti-Hoover  an- 
tagonists and  have  been  editorially  ex- 
pansive in  this  new  windfall  presented 
by  Mr.  Boggs,  as  they  have  on  previous 
occasions.  For  example,  the  Washington 
Post  could  not  resist  releasing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stolen  FTBI  documents 
from  Media,  Pa.,  which  had  come  into  its 
possession.  It  did  this  In  order  to  show 
the  public,  it  rationalized,  "some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  FBI  works." 

The  Post,  as  Columnist  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick  wrote,  was  especially  outraged  at 
what  the  stolen  documents  revealed  of 
the  surveillance  maintained  "on  a  pro- 


fessor regarded  as  a  'radical.' "  But  as 
Kiipatrick  pointed  out: 

To  those  of  us  on  this  conservative  side, 
the  disclosures  on  some.  Indicates  precisely 
the  kind  of  expert  police  work  demanded  by 
the  real  world  we  live  In. 

The  FBI  was  not  investigating  the 
professor  because  of  his  political  views 
but  because  of  the  possibility  that  he 
might  be  in  contact  with  two  3^img 
women  indicted  in  connection  with  the 
slaying  of  a  Boston  policeman  in  a  bank 
holdup  in  September  1970. 

The  motives  of  the  Bureau  In  investigating 
American  students,  professors,  and  scientists 
must  not  be  construed  as  infringement  of  the 
American  educational  system  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Intellectual  freedom — 

A  stolen  Media,  Pa.,  FBI  memo  had 
stated.  Does  the  press  show  this  state- 
ment? 

A  truly  effective  attack — 

Stated  Prank  Donner  in  a  special  sup- 
plement on  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
American  Political  Intelligence,"  printed 
in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  in 
April— 

on  the  evllB  at  Intelligence  cannot  be 
mounted  apart  from  the  political  process.  A 
legislative  Investigation,  ...  Is  vital  In  order 
to  scour  this  area  .  .  .  Such  a  probe  could  de- 
velop a  fuller  understanding  of  political  In- 
telligence and  might  lay  the  basis  for  dis- 
mantling a  system  which,  If  It  Is  allowed  to 
grow,  may  choke  all  possibility  of  real  change 
In  this  country. 

Indeed  it  would  bring  about  a 
change — a  highly  unfavorable  one — If 
the  ramparts  of  the  internal  security  sys- 
tem were  "dismantled." 

While  antl-Hooverites  on  the  Hill  re- 
ceived coverage  in  the  mass  media  for 
their  allegations  Hoover's  congressional 
supporters  saw  little  of  their  material  or 
remarks  gain  the  media's  recognition. 
For  example,  6  months  ago  on  November 
25,  1970,  Congressman  H.  Allen  Smith, 
of  California,  made  an  interesting  obser- 
vation on  the  floor.  He  contrasted  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark's  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Hoover  when  he  was  in 
office  and  after  he  had  departed. 

In  September  1967,  Mr.  Clark  stated, 
somewhat  inarticulately  if  quoted  cor- 
rectly, that 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  the  excellence  dem- 
onstrated by  the  FBI,  perhaps  none  is  more 
Impressive  than  the  balance  this  is  always 
shown.  He,  contrary  to  expectation,  perhaps 
to  manys  evaluation  of  human  natiire,  there 
Is  no  quest  for  empire. 

Contrast  Clark's  remarks  about  the 
Bureau's  "balance"  with  those  made  by 
him  in  November  1970  that  "the  FBI  be- 
came ideological  some  time  back."  Where 
was  the  press  when  Mr.  Smith  brought 
out  Mr.  Clark's  interesting  inconsisten- 
cies? Where  was  the  media  coverage  for 
Congressman  John  Rooney's  support  of 
Mr.  Hoover  against  Mr.  Clark  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  floor  made  at  the  same 
time. 

A     REPLAY     OF     ATTACK    ON     FBI 

At  least  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  newsletter  will  give  some  play, 
if  the  press  will  not.  to  the  comments 
made  on  the  floor  by  Hoover's  supporters. 
The  May  10  issue  of  the  newsletter  car- 
ried the  remarks  made  by  Representative 


William  Bray  that  the  current  campaign 
against  the  FBI  was  almost  an  exact 
replica  of  an  attack  made  against  the 
Bureau  and  its  Director  three  decades 
ago  when  it  was  compiling  a  general  in- 
dex of  persons  reportedly  active  in  sub- 
versive activities  detrimental  to  the  in- 
ternal security.  The  Bureau  was  conduct- 
ing this  project' imder  new  responsibili- 
ties proscribed  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1939. 

Representative  Bray  said  that  the 
Communist  Party  had  met  in  Washing- 
ton to  plan  a  two-pronged  attack — one 
on  the  Bureau  as  violating  civil  liberties 
and  another  against  the  Director  him- 
self. A  key  part  of  the  party's  plan  was 
to  solicit  the  services  of  certain  Congress- 
men for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the 
Bureau's  activities,  said  an  undercover 
agent  who  attended.  Representative  Vito 
Marcantonio,  a  well  known  party-line 
supporter,  attacked  the  Bureau  and  Mr. 
Hoover  for  their  alleged  "general  raid 
against  civil  rights"  and  "against  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  American  people." 

Representative  Bray  noted  the  "strik- 
ing" similarity  between  the  language 
used  then  and  now  in  these  two  cam- 
paigns against  the  Bureau  and  its  Direc- 
tor. Noteworthy  was  the  fact  that  the 
FBI's  wiretapping  authorization  bill  of 
1940  had  been  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Emanuel  Celler  and  passed  by  the 
House  by  voice  vote. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman 
coined  the  apt  expression  that  if  you 
cannot  take  the  heat  get  out  of  the  kitch- 
en. Winter  or  siunmer,  the  political  heat 
in  Washington  is  a  scorching  one.  And 
the  FBI  Director  has  been  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  some  searing  statements. 
The  Daily  World,  always  quick  to  pub- 
licize a  juicy  anti-Hooverism,  quoted 
Representative  Walter  Fauntroy  as 
having  stated  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  com- 
menting on  the  babblings  of  senile  public 
officials.  Mr.  Hoover  was  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health  at  his  latest  medical  check- 
up. An  attack  of  this  type  tells  more 
about  Representative  Fauntroy  than  it 
does  about  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Ramaey  Clark  had  complimentarily 
stated  in  September  of  1967  that  the 
great  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  John  Edgar 
Hoover.  For  those  who  have  in  mind  the 
effective  curtailment  of  America's  in- 
ternal seciuity  system,  no  better  way 
could  be  foimd  than  to  imdermine  public 
confidence  in  the  FBI.  And  to  suivieve 
this  objection  one  must  first  destroy  ita 
"lengthened  shadow,"  the  Director.  For 
others  who  have  added  their  voices  to  the 
anti-Hoover  chorus  let  them  be  cautioned 
that  regardless  of  who  ultimately  follows 
in  Mr.  Hoover's  footsteps  he,  too,  may  ex- 
pect to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  much 
vicious  vilification.  That  this  Is  true  is 
evidence  in  other  security  aretis,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  attacks  upon  former 
President  Johnson  for  his  Vietnam  poli- 
cies, attacks  which  were  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Nixon  when  he  assimied 
the  highest  office.  It  is  the  American 
defense  system,  internal  and  external, 
which  is  at  stake — ^not  the  personalities 
who  command  the  system  except  insofar 
as  the  latter  is  the  avenue  to  the  former. 
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Tax  M'aOYtXK  ATTACK 

On  Petoruary  1  and  February  10,  19frl, 
Senator  McOovxrn  also  took  Mr.  Hoofer 
to  task  over  the  Director's  handling  of  a 
personnel  case  involving  a  former  FBI 
agent.  Mindful  of  this  admittedly  sor- 
rowful episode  involving  a  family  n»n 
who  recently  felt  keen  personal  tragedy, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Director  has  the  au- 
thority to  hire,  fire,  and  transfer  Bureau 
employees  just  as  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen making  these  charges  have 
similar  authority  regarding  their  o*m 
aides.  I 

The  disturbing  issue  in  this  incident, 
however,  is  the  treatment  accorded  the 
press  to  Senator  McQoviim's  latest  tit- 
tack  on  the  Director.  The  Senator's  ire- 
marks,  with  accompanying  photo,  se^m 
to  appear  in  the  media  with  the  reguliu:- 
ity  of  a  syndicated  columnist.  On  ihe 
other  hand,  one  searches  in  vain  for  ihe 
statement  made  by  Senator  RoiiAN 
Hruska  on  February  17,  when  he  revealed 
notable  inaccuracies  in  Senator  McGov- 
ern's  charges,  as  follows: 

Senator  McGovkrn  charged  Mr.  Hoov- 
er with  contempt  of  Congress  for  refusing 
a  request  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure chaired  by  Senator  Edward  Kks- 
NxoT,  to  explain  his  action  in  the  John 
P.  Shaw  case  noted  above.  Mr.  Hoover's 
ground  for  refusal  was  that — 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  tbst 
since  the  courts  have  assumed  JurlsdiCijlon 
of  this  matter  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  use  any  forum  to  oooatest 
Shaw'a  oharges. 


r 


Senator  McGovern  subsequently 
learned  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  previously 
stated  his  position  on  the  Shaw  malSter 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  Si  Constitution  who  publistked 
it.  Senator  McGovxrn's  key  point  in  jhis 
February  10  remarks,  was  that  the  pi- 
rector  had  written  this  letter  "after"!  he 
had  refused  to  appear  before  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's subcommittee.  To  the  Senator  tbis 
was  an  affrcoit  to  the  Congress  and  an 
abdication  of  c<»istitutional  responsl^- 
ity  by  a  high  ofQcial  of  Oovemment. 

Senator  Hruska 's  research  on  the  se- 
quence of  events  revealed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Hoover  had  written  to  the  Atlanta 
newspaper's  editor  on  January  26.  wbile 
Mr.  Shaw's  lawsuit  was  filed  in  Federal 
court  on  January  27.  Therefore,  con- 
cluded Senator  Hruska,  the  Director  was 
not  in  contempt.  The  gentleman  fsom 
Nebraska  concluded  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vides proper  procedures  for  assessing  the 
actions  of  administration  ofiScials.  The 
motives  of  those  who  prefer,  he  said,  to 
bypass  those  procedures  for  trial  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  should  be  serioisly 
questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  If  one  was  a  reader 
of  the  CoNCRXssiONAL  Record  would  One 
have  been  aware  of  Mr.  Hruska's  com- 
ments on  Mr.  McOovsRN's  research  ]jro- 
cedures.  The  press  which  was  so  eaget  to 
discredit  Mr.  Hoover  gave  little  or  no 
play  to  the  less  bombastic  but  well -docu- 
mented rebuttals  to  these  charges. 

THE    EASTR    DAT    CHARGS8 

And  the  following  is  another  instance 
of  the  omissions  of  the  mass  media.  On 
April  14,  1971,  Senator  Muskic  delivered 


a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  highly  crit- 
ical of  the  FBI's  presence  at  an  Earth 
Day  rally  held  on  April  22,  1970,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Senator  had  come 
into  possession  of  an  FBI  intelligence  re- 
port, which  he  said  was  unclassified,  and 
which  had  been  written  by  an  agent  cov- 
ering the  rally  at  which  Mr.  Muskie  had 
spoken.  The  Bureau's  report  raises  far- 
reaching  questions,  he  said,  over  the 
present  surveillance  operations  of  the 
FBI.  Mr.  MusKiE's  main  concern  was: 

Why  does  the  FBI  need  to  know  who  at- 
tended and  what  was  said  at  Earth  Day  ral- 
lies across  the  Nation? 

The  Bureau's  threat  to  "our  privacy 
Eind  freedom"  was  "shockingly  and  dra- 
matically demonstrated"  he  said,  by  the 
intelligence  report. 

After  reading  the  FBI's  report  which 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  had  placed 
in  the  Rxcoro  following  his  remarks,  I 
was  equally  shocked — shocked  by  Uie 
stellar  cast  of  societal  misfits  who  had  the 
gall  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Earth  Day 
apostles  and  who  shared  the  speaker's 
platform,  shocked  that  an  Earth  Day 
program  could  be  perverted  into  an  anti- 
Navy,  anti-Vietnam,  antlcapitalist,  anti- 
establishment,  prodrug  rally.  But  I  was 
especially  shocked  by  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  did  not  apparently  chsillenge 
those  who  shared  his  platform,  neither  on 
the  spot,  nor  subsequently  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Thanks  to  the  coverage  of  the  rally  by 
the  FBI,  I  was  able  to  observe  an  aspect 
of  that  rally  which  I  never  would  have 
had  by  merely  reading  the  Senator's  dis- 
course of  it.  If,  for  no  other  reason,  his  in- 
clusion of  the  FBI  report  more  than  an- 
swered the  question  for  me  which  he  had 
raised,  "Why  does  the  FBI  need  to  know 
who  attended  and  what  was  said  at  Earth 
Day  rallies  across  the  Nation?"  After 
reading  the  distinguished  Senator's  com- 
ments my  only  concern  at  the  moment  is 
that  the  dedicated  experts  in  the  anti- 
pollution field  who  have  worked  hard  to 
conserve  and  extend  the  lives  of  fish, 
fowl,  plant,  and  animal  life  on  this  plsmet 
may  have  their  highly  proposed  move- 
Taent  polluted  by  revolutionary  radicals 
and  beatniks  whose  sole  relatlonsMp  to 
the  soil  may  be  found  in  the  gamey  ap- 
parel they  wear. 

Senator  Muskik's  comments,  like  Sen- 
ator McGovern's  were  given  ample  play 
in  the  press  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
of  certain  newspapers  to  print  all  the 
news  that  fits  their  views.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  through  recourse  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  again  could  one  dis- 
cover the  rebuttal  of  Senator  Robert 
Oriffin.  He  noted  that  the  FBI  had  a 
"duty  and  responsajility  to  keep  track  of 
those  who  have  the  avowed  purpose  of 
destroying  our  system  of  government." 
Referring  to  the  charges  made  in  this 
House  recently,  the  distinguished  Michi- 
gan Senator  noted  that  there  has  been 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  FBI  has 
either  refused  or  neglected  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  examine  now, 
Mr.  Muskie's  speech  in  somewhat  more 
detail  because  of  the  construction  that 
he  saw  fit  to  place  upon  warranted  and 
routine  FBI  practices.  If  there  were  even 
the  smallest  of  tempests  in  the  Senator's 


rhetorical  teapot,  I  clearly  failed  to  ob- 
serve one.  But  non  sequiturs,  yes. 

First.  He  said  that  the  Bureau's  re- 
port was  a  threat  to  our  privacy.  What, 
one  must  inquire,  could  be  less  private 
than  a  public  march  and  rally,  begin- 
ning on  Federal  property  on  the  Mall  at 
9  a.m.  and  ending  at  1  a.m.,  the  next 
day,  attended  by  himdreds  of  partici- 
pants including  enthusiastic  university 
students  who  were  addressed  by  speakers 
employing  microphones  and  biillhoms. 

Second.  After  asking  why  the  FBI 
needs  to  know  who  attended  and  wliat 
was  said  at  the  Washington  Esuth  Day 
rally.  Senator  Muskie  implied  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  FBI  attendance  by 
stating: 

No  crime  or  threat  of  crime  was  Involved 
nor  was  any  violence  threatened. 

But  the  FBI  report  itself,  as  the  Sena- 
tor initially  volimteered,  "mentions  no 
hint  of  violence,  no  threat  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  no  foreboding  of  illegal  be- 
havior." All  Mr.  Muskie  could  support  on 
this  point  would  be  that  the  Bureau  ac- 
curately reported  the  event  as  it  and  as 
the  Senator  observed  it;  that  is,  no  vio- 
lence. What  the  Senator  failed  to  grasp 
was  that  the  Bureau  was  there  because  of 
the  highly  developed  and  tested  riot-pro- 
voking skills  of  those  who  shared  the 
speakers  platform  with  the  Senator,  such 
as  Rennie  Davis.  Davis,  the  Senator 
should  recall,  is  one  of  the  seven  ring- 
leaders who  were  convicted  for  their  riot- 
ous activities  in  Chicago  in  August  1968 
in  attempting  to  disrupt  the  Senator's 
party  convention  in  Chicago.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  right  now  considering  prose- 
cution of  Davis  for  his  part  in  the  May 
1971  planned  disruptions  and  iUegal  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington  which  result- 
ed in  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
damage  and  added  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  would  say  that  the  FBI  would  be 
negligent  to  not  keep  saich  an  avowed 
troublemaker  imder  surveillance. 

But  what  if  there  had  been  violence 
during  the  Earth  Day  program  and  the 
Bureau  had  failed  to  cover  it?  Would  the 
Bureau  be  equally  chastised  for  its  ab- 
sence as  it  is  now  for  its  presence?  I  think 
so.  Think  back  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  to 
name  only  one  example.  Many  of  these 
same  liberals  were  asking  why  the  FBI 
did  not  have  Oswald  under  observation 
at  that  time  or  why  his  potential  as  an 
assassin  had  not  been  uncovered.  Mr. 
Muskie's  hindsight  inference  that  be- 
cause there  had  been  no  violence  the  FBI 
should  not  have  been  there  is  a  fallacious 
bit  of  reasoning  on  other  coimts.  Vio- 
lence as  such,  moreover,  is  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  local  police  authorities, 
not  the  Bureau's  which  is  an  intelligence 
and  investigative  agency.  In  this  capacity 
it  was  fitting  and  proper,  given  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  types  of  speakers, 
that  it  provide  observers  and,  if  need  be, 
gather  any  pertinent  evidence  in  the 
event  of  violence,  for  its  parent  body, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  for  purposes 
of  possible  prosecution. 

Third.  The  FBI  report  contained  no 
classified  designation,  said  the  Senator, 
and  therefore  he  felt  "free  to  discuss  it  in 
detail— which  he  did  not— and  insert  it 
in  the  Record"— which  he  did.  Prudence 
should  dictate,  it  would  seem,  that  not 
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all  unclassified  data  is  necessarily  not 
confidential.  Surely  "unclassified"  sena- 
torial or  House  memos  and  letters  be- 
tween the  officers  or  Members  thereof  are 
kept  in  confidence  excepting  in  the  case 
of  their  release  by  their  authors.  Certain 
correspondence  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  bodies,  unless 
otherwise  designated,  are  usually  not 
made  the  subject  of  a  speech  by  a  Mem- 
ber on  the  fioor  without  good  reason. 

Poui-th.  The  Bureau's  repwrt  was  sent 
to  other  members  of  the  intelligence 
community,  he  said.  It  being  the  property 
of  the  FBI,  why  should  it  not?  This 
revelation  is  no  mystery  to  anyone  who 
follows  national  security  affairs  as  the 
Senator  surely  is  aware.  In  fsw;t,  the  ex- 
change of  such  data  among  intelligence 
organizations  is  sound  practice  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  fa)  it  rounds  out  the 
picture  of  certain  events  of  movements 
for  those  who  have  a  need  to  know  but 
lack  the  facilities  to  acquire  complete 
information  and  it  assists  in  eliminating 
incorrect  material  present  within  the 
intelligence  community  by  the  process  of 
comparison  and  evaluation. 

Fifth.  The  Senator  complained  that 
such  reports  also  were  sent  to  persons  in 
policymaking  positions.  Should  those  in 
charge  of  determining  policy  make  the 
same  in  an  intelligence  vacuum?  Would 
the  Senator  himself,  in  making  a  speech 
for  or  a«ainst  a  given  policy,  do  so  with- 
out the  benefit  of  routine  research  on  the 
issue? 

Sixth.  Saaator  Muskie  stated  that  it 
was  his  understanding  that  this  was  but 
one  of  about  40  to  60  FBI  reports  on 
Earth  Day  rallies  held  on  April  22,  1970, 
in  various  localities.  He  did  not  volimteer 
how  he  obtained  this  bit  of  information. 
Nevertheless,  if  true.  It  would  appear 
that  an  approximately  similar  number  of 
agents  or  agent  sources  were  assigned  to 
the  detail  in  question.  This  number  is  but 
an  Infinitely  small  fraction  of  1  percent 
of  the  7,000  or  8,000  agents  employed  by 
the  FBI.  The  ranch  was  hardly  left  un- 
attended if  that  Is  the  concern  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  Nor  would  the  cover- 
age of  the  various  rallies  appear 
excessive. 

What  possible  purpose  could  this  rev- 
elation by  the  Senator  have  served  other 
than  to  unnecessarily  expose  an  opera- 
tional feature  of  the  Bureau's  method  of 
operation  to  many  who  have  no  desire  to 
know,  and  a  few  who  have  no  need,  but 
an  Illicit  interest,  to  know  everything 
about  our  intelligence  system  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  destros^g  it. 
Seventh.  The  Senator  was  quick  to  in- 
dicate that  the  FBI  report  in  his  posses- 
sion was  not  taken  from  the  Media,  Pa., 
Bureau  files  and  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  that  heist.  In  the  final  analysis,  this 
is  little  comfort  because  the  net  effect 
was  the  same;  that  is,  the  public  broad- 
cast of  privileged  information.  On  this 
score  Congressman  Sam  Devdh  had  this 
to  say  half  facetiously  about  FBI  rei>orts, 
stolen  or  otherwise : 

But  we  must  do  something  to  protect  per- 
sons named  in  FBI  reports  from  having  their 
privacy  Invaded  hy  ambitious  politicians  and 
newspapers  which  act  aa  fences  for  stolen 
documents  and  spread  their  confidential  In- 
formation over  the  entire  world. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  appeared  to 


be  only  mildly  disturbed  that  his  name 
was  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  speaker 
at  a  large  public  rally  in  the  report.  What 
was  in  this  semiconfidentlal  report  that 
he  had  not  already  said  in  public  to  his 
audience?  Nothing.  Had  it  not  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  Senate  fioor  who  would 
have  been  the  wiser  that  his  name  was 
contained  within  the  report.  But  he  did 
bring  it  up  on  the  floor  and  proved  only 
that  he  appeared  somewhat  piqued  that 
the  FBI  knows  what  his  stand  Is  cm  the 
issue  of  pollution.  But  who  does  not? 
The  report  said  no  more,  perhaps  much 
less,  than  a  reporter's  notes  would  con- 
tain. For  what  it  is  worth,  I  doubt  if  the 
Bureau  knows  or  cares  what  my  position 
or  Mr.  Devine's  position  Is  on  the  pollu- 
tion question. 

Eighth.  The  Senator's  regard  for  the 
operational  practices  of  intelligence 
agents  Is  matched  only  by  his  apparent 
disregard  of  the  behavior  patterns  of 
those  on  whom  the  agents  gather  intelli- 
gence. What  credentials  on  the  subject 
of  antipollution  matters  did  Ronnie 
Davis  bring  to  the  Earth  Day  ceremony? 
His  past  activities  in  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  in  the  Commu- 
nist-influenced Antiwar  Mobilization 
Committee  and  his  frequent  visitations 
to  his  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
coaches  hi  Hanoi  and  Paris  reveal  where 
his  heart  lies,  and  it  is  not  in  antipollu- 
tion matters.  The  Senator  should  surely 
be  aware  at  this  late  date  how  revolu- 
tionaries and  radicals,  who  cannot  cut  It 
on  their  own,  insinuate  themselves  into 
legitimate  causes  and  movements.  It  has 
been  observed  before  in  other  movements 
such  as  labor,  student,  and  civil  rights. 
Their  purpose  is  to  penetrate  such  groups 
and  pervert  the  aspirations  and  plat- 
forms of  persons  In  them  for  ends  iniml- 
cable  to  American  traditions.  Would  the 
following  qualify  as  honest  concerns  for 
pollution  and  Earth  Day  matters? 

First.  I.  P.  Stone,  who  made  antlmill- 
tary  remarks? 

Second.  Dennis  Hays  who  also  made 
antimllitary  remarks? 

Third.  Phil  Pchs  who  made  antiwar 
remarks? 

Fourth.  Rennie  Davis  who  said  he  op- 
posed all  pollution  except  "light  up  a 
Johit — marihuana  cigarette — and  get 
stoned — ^hlgh;  whose  Interest  in  matters 
of  pollution  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
following: 

One  way  to  fight  for  ecology  Is  to  go  to 
New  Haven  on  May  1  to  stop  Bobby  Seale'a 
triaL 

Referring  to  the  Black  Panther  leader ; 
who  called  for  tearing  down  the  capi- 
talist structure,  and  who  believed  the 
ecology  issue  might  divert  the  attention 
of  the  people  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Roger  Priest,  a  Navy  Journalist,  then 
undergoing  court-martial  proceedings  on 
charges  of  making  disloyal  and  sedi- 
tious statements  in  his  antiwar  publi- 
cation "Off '—read  "kill"— also  spoke. 
He  said,  after  his  verdict,  that  the  slogan 
would  bie  "Sink  the  Navy." 

Pete  Seeger,  perpetual  entertainer  of 
smtlwar  sind  radical  causes. 

It  must  be  asked  was  this  a  rally  on 
ecology  or  a  rally  in  support  of  North 
Vietnam? 

Ninth.  Senator  Muskix  stated: 


We  can  continue  ahead,  brushing  aside  the 
deUcate  and  inmvense  requirements  of  lib- 
erty. This  choice  will  cost  us  much  of  our 
fi«edom.  Or  we  can  pause  and  examine  our 
course  to  see  that  It  wUl  destroy  much  of 
what  we  value  most. 

Only  in  the  following  context  do  I 
share  the  Senator's  viewpoint:  The  "im- 
mense requirements  of  liberty" — since 
about  1965  with  the  rise  of  the  New  Left 
and  the  black  nationalist  movements — 
have  severely  overloaded  the  network  of 
intelligence.  Liberty  requires  that  a  vigi- 
lant intelligence  complex  be  maintained 
at  full  strength.  To  choose  otherwise 
would  indeed  "cost  us  much  of  our  free- 
dom" and  "destroy  much  of  what  we 
value  most."  Only  the  most  naive  per- 
son could  believe  that  these  radicals 
have  "freedom"  in  mind.  Anarchy  at 
best,  communism  at  worst,  would  be 
more  accurate. 

FBI  personnel,  it  appears  reasonable 
to  assume,  and  its  dedicated  Director,  are 
as  much  interested,  in  their  capacity  as 
citizens,  in  resolving  the  pollution  prob- 
lems as  are  the  rest  of  us.  But  profes- 
sionally they  are  charged  with  monitor- 
ing the  activities  of  sirt)versives  and  po- 
tential subversives  regardless  of  where 
the  trail  may  lead.  The  Bureau's  profes- 
sional interest  in  this  instance  was  not  in 
Earth  Day  or  the  Senator's  presence 
there,  as  such,  but  in  the  appearance  of 
Rennie  Davis  and  others  whose  back- 
ground clearly  warranted  the  pres«ice  of 
Bureau  observers.  The  Senator's  infer- 
ences noted  throughout  his  speech  were 
unfoxmded.  unreasonable,  and  most  un- 
becoming an  ofBcial  of  that  august  body 
of  the  Congress. 

Tenth.  Following  the  summary  of  the 
Earth  Day  program,  there  aiw)eared  two 
other  items  in  the  report  both  of  which 
were  background  data  on  two  organiza- 
tions :  the  SDS  and  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  a  Marxist-Leninist  group  which, 
in  the  Sino-Soviet  estrangement,  leans 
to  the  former.  In  the  FBI  agent's  report 
no  connection  nor  hint  thereto  was  made 
between  these  groups  and  the  Earth  Day 
rally. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  chose,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  cormectlon: 

What  is  the  Inference?  .  .  .  the  inference 
is  that  Earth  Day,  Senator  MusUe,  and  numj 
thousands  of  Americans  who  gathered  to- 
gether to  protest  pollution  were  somehow  re- 
lated to  SDA  and  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party. 

A  reading  of  the  Bureau  report  could, 
it  seems  to  me,  warrant  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  more  logical  interpretation 
than  that  drawn  by  the  Senator.  The 
first  part  of  the  report  was  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  personal  observation.  The 
second  and  unrelated  portion  about  the 
two  groups  was  provided  by  others  as 
stated  in  the  report;  for  example,  "a 
source  has  advised"  or  a  "second  source 
has  advised."  Prom  a  point  of  content 
nothing  appears  In  the  two  background 
documents  relating  to  Earth  Day,  pollu- 
tion, or  subjects  pertaining  thereto.  The 
only  reasonable  inference  which  could  be 
drawn  was  that  the  Senator  had  an  un- 
processed report  prepared  apparently  by 
an  agent  who  had  been  given  three  as- 
signments. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  the  backbone  of 
America's  security  system.  He  is.  In  a 
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sense,  the  George  Patton,  or  the  Vince 
Lombardi  of  the  intelligence  industry.  If 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  compromise  wi^h 
error  and  Inadequacy,  it  is  because  of  hjs 
zeal  for  perfection  and  integrity  in  !a 
thankless  profession.  He  has  created  ^ 
organization  which  necessarily  brushes 
against  the  sorry  sides  of  American  lifie, 
from  subversion  to  seduction,  embezzle- 
ment to  espionage,  drugs  to  dynamite.  A 
steady  diet  of  this  fare,  day-in  day-out, 
for  47  years  would,  humanly  speakinfi, 
try  the  endurance  of  a  St.  Michael.  As 
dean  of  the  intelligence  community  He 
has  elevated  professional  excellence 
above  personal  popularity  or  politics,  j 

If  those  who  serve  under  him  selflessly 
relinquished  a  portion  of  their  own  free- 
dom and  family  time,  it  is  to  preserve  a 
fuller  freedom  for  others.  The  distin- 
gtiished  Senator's  desire  for  freedom  \b 
felt  as  keenly  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  the  fci- 
lowlng  excerpt  from  his  work.  "A  Stuqy 
of  Communism,"  clearly  underscores:    i 

America  was  foun<ied  on  freedom.  It  b4a 
grown  and  prospered,  splrltrually  and  materi- 
ally, under  freedom.  And.  in  its  deep  aild 
abiding  faltb  in  the  ultimate  trium.pii  Of 
freedom,  America  still  holds  the  key  to  tl^e 
future  of  mankind.  With  faith  in  the  in- 
herent dignity  and  worth  of  the  Indlvlduti, 
America  can  face  the  future  with  vltall^^ 
and  resolute  purpose. 


THE  CURRENT  RAIL  STOPPAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  la 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentlt- 
man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  HHCDCt- 
SOH)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tUe 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  with  five  and  a  half  miUldn 
members,  and  who  employ  more  than  40 
million  workers  are  meeting  in  conven- 
tion here  in  Washington  at  this  time. 

Yesterday,  they  adopted  a  resolution 
which  I  think  should  be  of  interest  to  ajU 
Members  of  the  House.  The  resoluti(ii 
follows;  T 

Whereas.  raU  transportation  Is  essentlfl 
to  life  and  commerce  in  these  United  Stat«, 

Whereas,  the  5,600.000  members  of  tlie 
Independent  business  sector  and  their  40 
million  employees  are  endangered  by  ti^e 
current  raU  stoppage,  ' 

Whereas,  this  stoppage  Is  directed  against 
a  governmental  corpKsratlon  owned  in  con^- 
mon  by  the  peoples  of  this  nation, 

Be  it  resolved  by  delegates  assembled  $t 
this  Ist  National  Conference  calied  at  Wash- 
ington by  this  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  that: 

1.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  Branch^ 
of  Government  move  with  firmness  asjd 
speed  to  break  the  current  impasse. 

2.  Both  ft-anches  move  vigorously  therf- 
after  to  promote  a  greater  sense  of  respoii- 
BibUlty  on  the  paxt  of  labor  unions  by  preen- 
ing for  and  enacting  a  national  "Rlght-t 
Work"  law. 


T 


QUALIPYINO  PODIATRISTS  FOR  PHA 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  TO  COfl- 
STRUCT  GROUP  PRACmCE  PA- 
CILl'l'lKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  minols  (Mr.  Mitcalfk)  is  red- 
ognized  for  10  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lej  - 
Islation  I  introducd  today  proposes  1o 
qualify  doctors  of  pediatric  medicine  f c  r 


mortgage  insurance  loans  under  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  group 
practice  facilities  program.  Designed  to 
assure  the  availability  of  credit  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  finance  construction 
and  equipment  costs  of  group  practice 
facilities,  the  program  fails  to  include 
podiatrists  among  those  eligible  for  such 
loan  guarantees.  Only  doctors  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and  optom- 
etry can  presently  qualify  as  primary  ap- 
plicants for  these  FHA  program  benefits. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Nation  continue 
its  efforts  to  develop  a  sound,  coordinated 
national  health  policy,  one  which  assures 
all  citizens  the  availability  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care,  Including  podlatrlc  care. 
In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  group  practice 
represents  one  meaningrful  alternative  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services.  Yet 
the  initial  capital  requirements  for  con- 
structing group  practice  facilities  su"e 
substantial.  For  this  reason,  the  group 
practice  facilities  program  was  ensicted 
to  provide  incentives  for  and  further 
stimulate  the  development  of  group  prac- 
tice programs. 

The  fact  that  podiatrists  do  not  inde- 
pendently qualify  for  such  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
gram's basic  objective,  namely,  to  en- 
courage the  provision  and  delivery  of 
comprehensive  health  care  for  all  citi- 
zens. This  inconsistency  is  further  evi- 
dent when  one  considers  the  involvement 
of  podiatrists  in  other  Important  Federal 
health  programs,  including  in  part  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

Alongside  doctors  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, and  dentistry,  podiatrists  are  de- 
fined as  physicians  for  purposes  of  medi- 
care, part  B,  and  fully  participate  in  this 
vital  health  insurance  program  for  the 
elderly.  And  when  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971  are  enacted,  added 
incentives  for  group  practice  develop- 
ment are  fully  expected  to  emerge,  thus 
challenging  all  physicians,  including 
podiatrists,  to  seek  Improved  means  of 
providing  high  quality,  efficient  health 
care  services  for  medlcare-medlcaid 
beneficiaries. 

Equally  Important  are  the  numerous 
national  health  insurance — NHI — ^pro- 
posals now  pending  tn  the  Congress. 
Many  of  these  measures  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  group  practice  and  prescribe 
for  it  a  prominent  role  in  any  future  NHI 
program.  Podiatrists'  services,  too,  are 
integral  parts  of  these  same  NHI  meas- 
ures. Yet  podiatrists,  unlike  other  health 
professionals,  are  handicapped  bv  their 
inability  to  independently  qualify  for 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  loans  to  de- 
velop group  practice  facilities. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  correct  this  de- 
ficiency and  thereby  enable  doctors  of 
podiatric  medicine  to  qualify  for  these 
essential  PHA  mortgage  insurance  bene- 
fits. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

nit.  8565 
A  bill  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  podiatric 
services  among  qualifying  group  practice 
facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 174daaa-6  of  title  12.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  In  clause  (1)  at  the  end  of  the  paren- 


thetical phrase  and  immediately  preceding 
the  closing  parenthesis,  by  adding  a  oomma 
aXter  the  word  "State"  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"or  In  the  case  of  podiatric  diagnosis  or 
treatment.  Is  under  the  professional  supervi- 
sion of  persons  licensed  to  practice  podiatry 
In  the  State)": 

(2)  In  clause  (2)  by  inserting  following 
the  words  "or  of  persons  licensed  to  practice 
dentistry  In  the  State,"  the  words  "or  of  per- 
sons licensed  to  practice  podiatry  in  the 
State". 

(3)  In  clause  (3),  subparagraph  (A),  by 
Inserting  after  the  wotOb  "or  dental  care", 
the  words  "or  podlatrlc  care," 

(4)  In  clause  (3),  subparagr^h  (B),  by 
adding  a  oomma  after  the  words  "or  dental 
care"  and  Inserting  the  words  "or  podlatrlc 
care"  after  such  oomma. 


FDA:  CONSUMERS  FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  one 
of  the  most  important  consumer  protec- 
tion responsibilities  of  any  agency  of 
government — protecting  the  food  we  eat 
and  the  medicine  we  take.  Yet  Its  record 
Is  largely  undistinguished. 

Too  often  the  FDA  has  demonstrated 
greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Industries  it  is  supposed  to  regulate  than 
with  the  welfare  of  the  consvmiers  it  is 
supposed  to  protect. 

What  began  a  haJf -century  ago  as  a 
classic  example  of  American  Government 
reform  at  its  best,  has  become  a  classic 
example  of  bureaucratic  laxity,  lethargy, 
and  failure. 

I  have  fought  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  I  have  introduced 
several  pieces  of  legislation  to  put  new 
life  Into  this  sleepy  watchdog  and  sharp- 
en his  teeth.  In  the  next  few  days  I  will 
be  submitting  a  measure  dealing  with 
truth-in-food  labeling. 

Reporter  James  G.  Drlscoll  writes  in 
the  May  17,  1971,  National  Observer 
about  PDA  "bumbling,"  "indecislve- 
ness,"  "slipshod  approach,"  and  "dealing 
almosft  casually  with  life-threatening 
danger" — all  of  which  leads  him  to  con- 
clude that: 

Allowing  for  (Its)  handicaps,  assessment 
of  the  evidence  compels  a  largely  negative 
conclusion  about  the  agency. 

Mr.  Drlscoll 's  article  follows: 

FDA  Watchdog  DoesnT  BrrE 
(By  James  G.  Drlscoll) 

A  cutting,  angry  tone  overrides  the  usual 
soft  accent  of  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain,  North 
Carolina  Democrat,  as  he  rebukes  James 
D.  Grant,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA).  "We  can 
probably  conclude  that  had  the  FDA  been 
more  diligent,"  declares  Mr.  Fountain,  biting 
off  his  words,  "at  least  one  life  could  have 
been  saved." 

Replies  Mr.  Grant,  hunching  forward  un- 
comfortably at  the  congressional  hearing: 
"Well,  perhaps,  might  have  been,  yes." 

Congressman  Fountain's  Ire  was  aimed  at 
the  FDA's  handling,  or  mlshandUng,  of  the 
Spice  of  Life  Incident,  which  ended  this 
spring  with  the  accidental  poisoning  death 
of  a  Maryland  man  who  ate  garlic  bread  and 
fish  smothered  in  cheese  sauce. 

Spice  of  Life  was  a  harmless  meat  tender- 
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izer,  but  at  least  12  jars  of  it  contained  an 
entirely  different  substance,  sodium  nitrite, 
a  chemical  viseful  in  medicines  and  in  Im- 
proving the  appearance  of  meat  and  fish — 
but  only  If  used  In  tiny  amounts.  In  larger 
quantities  sodium  nitrite  can  be  a  deadly 
poison,  as  It  was  in  this  incident  when  It  was 
sprinkled  heavily  on  garlic  bread  and  fish. 

The  story  of  FDA's  failure  to  remove  the 
poison  from  circulation  before  It  killed 
Robert  F.  Hall,  the  father  of  six  children. 
Illuminates  not  only  the  fraUtles  of  this 
vital  consumer-protection  agency,  but  the 
staggering  difficulty  of  Its  sensitive  task. 

For  meat  tenderlzers  and  thousands  of 
other  products,  the  FDA  functions  at  the 
critical  juncture  of  scientific  expertise  and 
consumer  safety.  It  exists  to  protect  you. 
"Our  basic  mission  is  consumer  safety,"  as- 
serts the  agency's  commissioner.  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Edwards.  "Ebcpressed  In  the  simplest 
terms,  this  means  protecting  American  citi- 
zens against  health  hazards  and  deception 
In  the  marketplace." 

Your  food.  Your  drugs.  Tour  cosmetics, 
toys,  and  flammable  fabrics.  The  FDA  Is 
supposed  to  make  sure  that  those  products 
don't  hxirt  you  and,  for  drugs,  that  they 
effectively  help  you,  as  advertised. 

How  good  a  job  Is  the  FDA  doing?  Not  very 
good.  Its  critics  say,  though  it's  getting  a 
little  better. 

Consumers  spend  $240  billion  a  year  on 
H)A-regulated  products,  and  the  agency  ad- 
mittedly is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  man- 
power. It  has  just  4,472  employes  to  police 
eo,(X)0  food  companies  and  assure  the  safety 
<rf  drugs  and  other  products.  (The  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  neturly  twice  as  many 
people  Insjjectlng  meat  and  pwultry  as  the 
FDA  has  employees.)  The  FDA  also  has  been 
hampered  by  an  unimpressive  level  of  scien- 
tific competence  among  many  of  Its  own 
people  and  by  occasional  political  interfer- 
ence from  higher  ups  in  Its  jwrent  depart- 
ment. Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW). 

Allowing  for  those  handicaps,  assessment 
of  the  evidence  compels  a  largely  negative 
conclusion  about  the  agency.  The  best- 
known  example  of  Its  bumbling  is  the  cycla- 
mate  affair,  which  continues  to  embarrass 
the  PDA.  Recently  Dr.  Edwards  admitted 
that  he  had  given  In  to  pressure  from  phar- 
maceutical companies  and  had  agreed  last 
summer  that  no  recall  of  the  artificial  sweet- 
eners, which  studies  had  shown  to  cause 
cancer  In  rats,  would  be  needed.  Instead,  he 
permitted  the  Industry  to  conduct  a  survey 
to  determine  the  amount  of  cyclamate  prod- 
uts  still  on  the  market.  The  survey  was  to 
be  completed  by  Oct.  1,  1970,  a  month  after 
FDA's  ban  on  sales  of  cyclamate  products 
theoretically  took  effect. 

To  his  chagrin,  the  FDA  discovered  In 
October  that  the  Industry  survey  had  not 
even  begun  and  that  the  artificial  sweet- 
ener still  wtu  being  sold  In  some  areas.  Not 
until  AprU  1971.  however,  did  the  PDA 
finally  order  a  recall  of  the  prtnclptil  cycla- 
mate sweetener  that  was  still  available  in 
stores — Sucaryl,  made  by  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. The  recall  turned  up  1350,000  worth 
of  Sucaryl. 

"We  should  have  ridden  herd  on  them 
[the  drug  ccxnpanles]  harder  than  we  did," 
Dr.  Edwards  conceded  ruefully  to  Mr. 
Fountain. 

The  cyclamate  affair  probably  cost  the  job 
of  Dr.  Eklwards'  predecessor.  Dr.  Herbert  Ley, 
In  1969.  He  and  Robert  Pinch,  then  HEW 
secretary,  couldn't  seem  to  decide  whether 
to  restrict  cyclamates  or  to  ban  them,  and 
went  both  ways  In  successive  public  an- 
nouncements. Amid  the  confusion.  Dr.  Ley 
was  replaced. 

The  PDA  has  shown  similar  Indeclslveness 
in  other  controversies,  such  as  Its  attempt  to 
ban  combination  antibiotic  drugs  and  a 
seven-year,  intermittent  battle  with  AbboU 
Laboratories  over  cleanliness  problems  with 
Intravenous  fluids.  Perhaps  no  Incident,  how- 


ever, brings  the  PDA  as  clearly  Into  focus  as 
the  g^jlce  of  Life  story. 

It  begins  with  green  meat,  continues  with 
a  slipshod  approach  to  the  recaU  of  a  deadly 
product,  and  ends  In  death.  It  shows  the  FDA 
dealing  almost  casuaUy  with  llfe-tlireatenlng 
danger,  and  the  agency's  willingness  to  de- 
pend on  an  offender  to  clean  up  his  own 
mess.  In  fairness.  It  also  lllxistrates  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  trace  a  product  through  a 
complex  chain  of  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
and  the  Inclination  of  some  people  to  use 
food  products  in  unexpected  ways. 

The  first  danger  signal  came  last  Sep^.  21, 
when  an  Arlington,  Va.,  restaurateur  notified 
the  county  health  department  that  raw  steak 
turned  brlgpit  green  when  sprinkled  with 
Spice  of  Life  Meat  Tenderlzer.  The  counrty 
dep>artment  sent  a  sample  of  the  tenderlzer 
to  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Commerce 
Department  In  Richmond,  which  found  It  to 
be  almost  entirely  aodlum  nitrite.  A  state 
health  Inspector  visited  the  distributor,  Stin- 
ker Specialty  Pood  Co.  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
destroyed  10  jars  of  Spice  of  Life  there. 

CONStrMKR  WARNING 

Virginia  officials  notified  the  PDA's  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  headquarters.  Virginia  also  is- 
sued a  nemns  release  on  Nov.  16,  warning  con- 
sumers to  beware  of  2  >4 -pound  jars  of  the 
tenderlzer.  The  warning  said  a  small  amount 
of  sodium  nitrite  "could  cause  serious  Injury, 
and  a  larger  amount  could  be  fatal." 

The  PDA  had  also  iasued  a  pubUc  warning, 
but  In  softer  language,  three  days  earlier. 
The  nltnte  "poses  a  potential  hazard  to 
health,"  the  FDA  said,  not  mentioning  the 
possibility  of  death. 

The  PDA  also  began  a  peculiar  procedure 
called  a  "voluntary  recall."  This  has  no  basis 
in  law,  or  even  in  FDA  regulations;  It  Is  an 
administrative  procedure  that  grew  out  of  a 
need  to  "act  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get  a 
product  off  the  market,"  Mr.  Grant  says. 

To  carry  out  the  recall.  FDA  relied — as  It 
usually  does — on  the  company  that  produced 
the  dangerous  product.  The  tenderlzer  had 
been  packed  by  Mutual  Spice  Co.  of  North 
Bergen,  N.J.,  a  division  of  Hygrade  Pood 
Products  Corp.,  Detroit.  Between  Oct.  30  and 
Nov.  2,  Mutual  telephoned  the  eight  diatrlbu- 
tors  that  had  received  Spice  of  Life  and 
Country  Tavern,  another  name  for  the  same 
tenderlzer.  Spice  of  Life  was  sold  in  the  large 
jars  for  restaurants  and  Institutions;  retall- 
ors  sold  Country  Tavern  In  small  tins  for 
home  use.  On  Nov.  2,  Mutual  sent  a  follow- 
up  warning  letter  to  the  distributors  in 
Virginia,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio.  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

It  was  unclear  whether  sodium  nitrate  bad 
been  packed  in  just  the  Virginia  shipment, 
or  In  others  too;  there  were  no  "batch  num- 
bers" to  help  trace  It.  The  tenderlzer — made 
of  papaya  enzymes  and  salt — and  sodl\un 
nitrite  look  alike,  but  the  tenderlzer  smells 
musty.  The  tenderlzer  was  kept  In  200-pound 
brown  drums  at  the  Mutual  plant,  the  nitrite 
In  400-pound  blue  drums  In  another  brilld- 
Ing. 

After  Mutual's  warning,  each  distributor 
conducted  a  "subrecall."  "Skinker  jjerformed 
a  subrecall  [an  and  around  Washington, 
D.C.]  by  verbally  advising  route  drivers  to 
check  customers'  stock  for  the  product," 
Congressman  Fountain  says.  "No  attempt 
was  made  by  Mr.  [Thomas  C.)  Skinker  to 
advise  customers  about  the  recall  or  the 
Inherent  danger  of  the  recall  product." 

Mr.  Skinker  says  that  his  drivers  "were 
Instructed  to  contact  anyone  who  might  have 
bought  some  of  the  tenderlzer."  And  he 
asserts  that  It  was  "a  very  slow-moving  item: 
We  maybe  bought  a  total  of  four  cases,  12 
jars  to  the  case." 

"A  strccxssrtTL  rxcall" 
The  Skinker  company  notified  Mutual  on 
Nov.  9  that  the  recall  was  complete,  according 
to  an  HDA  repcw^.  Apparently  the  other  dis- 
tributors did  likewise,   because   a   Feb.   26. 


1971,  memo  from  the  PDA's  New  York  district 
field  office  to  Washington  said  the  recaU  waa 
over.  Mutvial's  efforts,  "along  with  the  public 
warning,  we  feel  resulted  in  a  successful 
recall,"  the  memo  said. 

It  was  not  successful.  On  March  14,  Robert 
L.  HaU  of  District  Heights.  Md.,  visited  a 
friend's  bar-restaurant  in  nearby  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  His  friend  prepared  a  meal  of  baked 
halibut  seasoned  with  cheese,  salt,  pepper, 
and  Spice  of  Life.  He  also  tasted  two 
"sub"  loaves  of  buttered  bread  seasoned  with 
garlic  salt  and  l^lce  of  LUe.  The  Spice  of 
Life  was  being  used  as  a  seasoning. 

Mr.  Hall  ate  the  fish  and  most  of  the 
bread.  He  died  that  night  of  sodlum-nltrlte 
poisoning. 

The  staff  of  Mr.  Foutaln's  House  inter- 
governmental relations  subcommittee  heard 
about  the  death  on  March  18,  just  after 
listening  to  PDA  witnesses  on  other  prob- 
lems. The  staff  called  the  FDA.  which  said 
It  would  consider  issuing  a  pubUc  warning 
by  3  pjn.  that  day.  At  6  pjxL.  having  heard 
nothing  from  the  PDA,  the  staff  notified 
the  Washington  Poet,  which  published  a 
story  the  next  morning  on  the  death. 

That  afternoon  the  FDA  again  Issued  a 
public  warning,  this  time  using  stronger  lan- 
guage: "Some  jars  and  cans  of  the  product 
contain  pure  sodium  nitrite,  a  deadly  f>olson 
at  high  levels  in  foods." 

And  this  time  the  n^A  sent  Its  own  men 
scurrying  after  Spice  of  Life.  They  found 
12  jars  In  Kansas  despite  a  blizzard.  In 
Michigan,  where  heavy  snow  also  was  falling 
they  recovered  a  few  Jars.  In  Minnesota  they 
visited  20  restaxirants,  finding  and  destroy- 
ing two  partly  filled  jars.  In  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Colimibia  they 
canvassed  all  of  Sklnker's  customers  and 
found  no  tenderlzer.  Mr.  Skinker  sent  let- 
ters to  all  the  customers,  with  return  cards 
for  anyone  who  had  some  Spice  of  Life;  no 
card  was  returned. 

Though  not  all  the  Jars  were  found — and 
no  one  is  certain  that  the  danger  Is  past — 
this  time  the  FDA  has  gone  all  out  to  pre- 
vent another  tragedy.  And  the  Spice  of  Life 
story  Is  not  over.  The  PDA  Is  Investigating 
how  the  rUtrlte  got  in  the  wrong  drums,  and 
charges  might  be  filed.  Officials  of  Mutual 
and  Hygrade  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  The  National  Observer. 

KETHINKING     RECALL     POLICY 

The  Spice  of  Life  tragedy  has  Jarred  the 
FDA  Into  rethinking  Its  policy  on  recalls. 
In  an  Interview,  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Grant 
argued  that  a  recall  combined  with  a  public 
warning  as  a  valuable  tool.  It's  the  fastest 
and  most  complete  way  to  remove  a  product 
if  there's  a  real  threat  to  the  public  health," 
Dr.   Edwards   contends. 

Yet  they  acknowledged  that  the  recall  has 
been  used  too  often:  1,400  times  In  fiscal 
1970,  about  a  sixfold  Increase  in  six  years. 
"We've  used  recalls  for  such  things  as  up- 
side-down labels  on  cans  of  tomatoes,"  Mr. 
Grant  says,  "when  there  was  no  health  or 
economic-fraud  problem  Involved."  They 
plan  to  reduce  calls  so  the  FDA  can  mon- 
itor   them    better. 

That  may  not  be  enough  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  Important  underlying  problem — 
the  FDA's  relationship  to  the  industries  It 
regulates.  The  relationship  is  too  cozy,  say 
some  critics  of  the  FDA  who  urge  a  heavier 
reliance  on  prosecutions  and  legal  seizures 
of  suspect  goods  Instead  of  on  voluntary 
recalls.  One  such  critic  Is  Gilbert  Gold- 
hammer,  an  FDA  employee  for  32  years  who 
now  Is  a  consultant  to  the  Fountain  sub- 
committee. 

POLICKMZN      OR     EDUCATORS? 

"We  prided  ourselves  In  the  FDA  on  keep- 
ing an  arm's  length  away  from  Industry," 
declares  Mr.  Goldhammer.  "It  was  an  ad- 
versary relationship,  and  there  was  no  bud- 
dy-buddy stuff.  Now  the  PDA  tries  to  edu- 
cate these  companies  that  seU  dangerous 
stuff." 
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Mr  Ooldhammer  left  the  PDA  five  yea^s 
ago  after  having  b«n  an  Inspector,  chlfef 
inspector,  admlnUtratlve  assistant  to  ttte 
commissioner,  and  assistant  director  of  tfte 
Bureau  of  Regulatory  Compliance.  "We  co»- 
slderpd  ourselves  a  police  agency,  not  an 
education  agency.  We  were  food  and  dnig 
detectives."  he  says,  adding  that  todaj's 
PDA  has  "forgotten  Its  mission.  It  does  little 
enforcing."  ^     . 

The  PDA  and  the  Edwards  regime  do  hai^e 
their  boosters.  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr..  iin 
Ohio  Republican  and  member  of  tie 
Fountain  subcommittee,  contends  that  I>r. 
Edwards  U  "a  much  better  administrator  thiin 
Dr  Ley,  and  Dr.  Ley  was  better  than  l^ls 
predecessor.  Dr.  James  Ooddard."  Mr.  Bro»m 
ajBcrts  that  Dr.  Edwards  Is  "more  balanded 
and  fair." 

And  Mr.  Brown  has  a  good  deal 
pathy  for  anyone  who  is  FDA  commlss 
"It's  a  ratten  business  to  try  to  do  a  P^rfff ' 
lob  because  the  area  la  so  explosive.  'Ae 
PDA  can  save  lives  by  letting  drugs  on  *ie 
market  or  by  keeping  some  off.  Or  they  c^n 
let  one  on  the  market  that  poisons  my  kldf ." 
He  likens  the  Job  to  "picking  your  way  amopg 
the  land  mines,"  I 

Mr.  Brown  also  notes  the  dramatic 
changes  in  science  and  technology"  that  hive 
brought  many  new  drugs  and  food  additltes 
to  the  marketplace.  Dr.  Edwards  and  Jlr. 
Grant  cite  this  same  point  as  evidence  of  the 
Bclentiac  problems  facing  the  PDA.  J 

Dr  Edwards  says  he  has  made  "slgnlflcAnt 
•trldes"  in  hiring  competent  sclenUsts  for 
the  PDA.  In  the  past,  many  good  sclentfcts 
avoided  the  FDA  because  It  offered  11 
opportunity  for  basic  research.  Now,  howe 
"there  U  an  element  of  action  at  the  * 
sometimes  too  much  action."  which 
Edwards  say*  Is  attracting  hlgh-qua 
scientists.  So  Is  the  new  PDA-opera 
toxlcologlcal  laboratory  at  Pine  Bluff,  ArkJ 

Dr.  Edwards,  a  former  management  con- 
sultant as  well  as  a  surgeon,  U  tightening  the 
PDA  bureaucracy  in  an  attempt  to  anUclp^te 
crises  before  they  happen.  He  expects  no  mbre 
than  75  per  cent  success  In  this  goal,  becaiise 
he  considers  a  higher  expectation  unrealistic. 
Dr.  Edwards'  managerial  time  iB  sharply 
curtaUed  by  complaints  and  Inquiries  trpm 
the  FDA's  various  "publics."  Pour  congress- 
men telephoned  on  one  recent  morning,  for 
example,  and  he  hears  repeatedly  from  d^ug 
lobbyists,  food  industry  lobbyists,  and  con- 
sumer groups.  His  predecessor.  Dr.  Ley.  odm- 
plalned  about  Incessant  calls  from  drug 
lobbyists,  adding  that  he  seldom  heard  faom 
consumer  advocates  except  for  a  Ralph  K*- 
der  group. 

Dr.  Edwards  says  that  none  of  his  pub- 
lics Is  shy,  and  that  consumer  groups  "al- 
ways get  my  ear.  In  fact,  they  force  u«  to 
anticipate  problems  sometimes."  Yet  toth 
Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Grant  assert  that  cbn- 
Bumer  lobbies  are  "fragmented,"  and  seldom 
seem  to  work  toward  the  same  goal. 

Consumer  groups  are  relatively  new  to 
pressure  lobbying  at  the  PDA.  They  were 
rarely  heard  from  dtirlng  the  regime*  of 
Dr.  Ooddard,  who  left  the  PDA  In  1968  after 
2Vi  years  as  Commissioner,  «md  Dr.  L«y.  Stalk- 
ing In  his  newly  grown  full  beard  and  mus- 
tache, Dr.  Ooddard — ^who  works  In  India!  for 
tiie  Ford  Foundation — told  The  National 
Observer  during  a  trip  to  New  Tork  City 
that  he  had  to  keep  reminding  PDA  people 
that  they  were  representing  consumers.  "Tbe 
problem  to  avoid,  for  an  agency  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  consumer,  la  [  losing  ] 
contact  with  conaumer  viewpoints." 

Dr.  Edwards  has  not  loet  this  contact.  iDut 
If  consumer  groups  work  at  cross  purpcjses. 
outnumbered  and  outflnanced  by  hard-work- 
ing Industry  lobbyists,  the  end  result  tnay 
b«  the  same  as  If  ha  had.  So  may  It  be  11)  the 
PDA  pay*  little  attention  to  consumets. 

At  47.  Dr.  Edwards  Is  lean,  energetic,  »nd, 
though  tempered  by  17  rather  stormy  months 
on  the  Job,  still  optimistic  about  the  IftJA. 


He  dees  not  agree  with  Dr.  Ley  that  the  com- 
missioner's job  "may  be  nearly  impossible." 
Rather,  Dr.  Edwards  contends  that  "given 
sufficient  time  and  backing,  we  can  make 
this  a  pretty  highly  efficient  regiUatory 
agency." 

The  PDA  Is  a  long  way  from  that  goal 
now. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  NEEDED 
FOR  LOvV-INCOME  FAMILIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  March  the  Cleveland  re- 
gional office  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  held  a  series  of  consumer 
protection  hearings  in  Cleveland.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  tes- 
tified came  from  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Testimony  from  216  residents  showed 
retail  food  stores  and  credit  were  the 
major  source  of  all  consumer  complaints. 
On  the  West  Side,  which  includes  my 
constituents  in  the  20th  Congressional 
District,  many  residents  felt  door-to-door 
sales  were  an  even  greater  problem  than 
deceptive  food  and  credit  practices. 

Retail  food  store  complaints  focused 
on  first,  inferior  quality  meats  and  prod- 
uce sold  at  inner-city  stores;  second,  in- 
creases in  prices  on  "Mother's  Day" — the 
day  welfare  checks  are  received;  third, 
inner-city  stores  often  have  higher  prices 
than  stores  in  white  suburbia;  and 
fourth,  advertised  specials  are  frequently 
not  available  at  inner-city  stores. 

Witnesses  said  they  tend  to  shop  at 
nearby  inner-city  stores  not  only  because 
of  transportation  problems,  but  also  be- 
cause these  stores  will  accept  food  stamps 
and  welfare  vouchers.  A  majority  of  food 
stores  in  suburban  areas  will  not,  swxsord- 
ing  to  complaints. 

The  second  major  area  of  complaints 
concerned  credit.  Testimony  indicated 
this  was  the  major  problem  on  the  city's 
West  Side. 

These  hearings  indicated  low-income 
consumers  consider  credit  a  most  valua- 
ble commodity,  largely  because  it  Is  so 
difficult  for  these  people  to  obtain  due  to 
their  limited  financial  resources.  These 
people  are  extremly  protective  in  main- 
taining an  acceptable  credit  rating.  Even 
if  the  low-income  consumer  does  under- 
stand the  truth-in-lendlng  lAw,  he  often 
cannot  shop  for  credit  because  his  credit 
sources  are  so  limited.  Merchants  who 
entice  these  shoppers  to  buy  at  appar- 
ently low  prices  which  hide  interest 
rates,  actually  "sell  money"  rather  than 
products  to  many  inner-city,  ghetto,  and 
low-income  consumers,  according  to  the 
FTC  report  on  the  hearings. 

In  summarizing  results  of  these  hear- 
ings, Mrs.  Carol  Q.  Emerling,  director  of 
the  FTPC's  Cleveland  office,  reported  60.6 
percent  of  all  consumer  complaints 
involved  misrepresentation — deceptive 
sales  and  credit — suid  food  sales — decep- 
tive pricing  and  quality. 

The  report  concluded  that  45  percent 
of  these  complaints  involved  practices 
that  come  under  FTC  regulatory  author- 
ity. Of  71  qjeclflc  complaints,  42  in- 
volved industrywide  practices  such  as 


automobile  warranties,  computer  billing, 
encyclopedia  and  magazine  door-to-door 
sales,  and  tire  claims.  In  other  words, 
nearly  half  the  complaints  made  at  these 
hearings  should  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  FTC  in  Washington. 

Thus  it  was  not  surprising  when  Mrs. 
Emerling  observed: 

There  is  a  significant  amount  of  con- 
sumer distrust  of  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
sumer protection  groups,  which  results  in 
inertia. 


TWO  BILLS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texsis  'Mr.  Gonzalez) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  today.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  as  a  Congress  assert  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  have  at  least  one  pos- 
session that  cannot  be  confiscated  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

It  is  with  this  conviction  that  I  re- 
introduce today  the  National  Homestead 
Exemption  Act  of  1971  to  abolish  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that 
permits  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
away  a  man's  home  as  payment  for  un- 
paid taxes. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  for  equi- 
table and  uniform  enforcement  of  income 
tax  laws,  I  view  as  imduly  severe  the 
the  Government's  authority  to  deprive 
a  p>erson  of  perhaps  his  most  cherished 
material  possession. 

Several  States,  including  my  home 
State  of  Texas,  have  statutes  exempt- 
ing a  homestead  from  tax  liens.  State 
statutes,  however,  do  not  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  Federal  tax  liens  against 
his  property. 

I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  adopt 
the  attitude  of  respect  for  a  man's  home 
that  many  States  have  embodied  in  their 
homestead  exemption  laws.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  extend  this  philosophy  to 
the  Federal  level  by  acting  promptly  and 
favorably  on  this  proposal. 

My  second  bill  recognizes  that  for  a 
substantial  number  of  taxpayers  the 
yearly  struggle  with  complex  tax  forms 
and  involved  regulations  Is  a  time  of 
dread,  annoyance,  and  bewilderment. 

Eventual  reforms  of  the  tax  maze  are 
Inevitable,  but  in  the  meantime  there  are 
many  small  taxpayers  who  cannot  afiford 
the  luxury  of  professional  assistance  in 
filing  for  tax  returns.  The  small  taxpay- 
ers I  refer  to  are  the  many  millions  with 
Incomes  under  $10,000  who  pay  claims 
they  consider  unjust  because  of  the 
frightening  prospect  of  having  to  contest 
their  claims  with  the  Government. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  these  taxpayers  that 
I  am  today  reintroducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Small  Tax  Division  within  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  give  a  fair 
and  sympathetic  hearing  to  any  taxpayer 
with  an  assessed  deficiency  of  less  than 
$2,500.  . 

The  division  would  be  comprised  oi 
20  commissioners  appointed  by  the  U.S, 
Tax  Court  whose  function  It  would  be  to 
redetermine  an  assessed  deficiency  and 
allow  a  tax  refund  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

Within  a  tax  system  that  provides 
generous   breaks   and   relief   for   huge 
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corporations  and  personal  fortunes,  there 
Is  surely  room  for  a  body  that  concerns 
itself  with  a  large  segment  of  taxpayers 
to  whom  every  dollar  paid  out  In  Federal 
taxes  involves  a  personal  sacrifice.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  me  In  this 
attempt  to  give  the  taxpayer  of  modest 
resources  some  effective  recourse  against 
a  huge  bureaucracy  that  disposes  of  85 
percent  of  its  contested  tax  claims  with- 
out court  adjudication. 


WCBS  ENDORSES  DRUG  CONTROL 
BILL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
disputes  the  severity  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  the  need 
for  Congress  to  act  quickly  to  fashion 
effective  remedial  programs  to  enable  the 
services  to  cope  with  the  addiction  epi- 
demic. 

On  May  10,  1971,  I  introduced  HJl. 
8216,  the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Control  Act 
of  1971  which  I  believe  presents  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  treating  drug  addic- 
tion among  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  addition  to  providing  for  com- 
prehensive treatment -rehabilitation -pre- 
vention programs  in  each  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  containing  a  uniform  am- 
nesty-treatment provision,  the  bill  states 
that  no  member  of  an  armed  force  who, 
during  his  active  duty,  is  determined  to 
be  addicted  to  a  narcotic  drug  may  be 
separated  from  service  imtll  such  time 
as  he  Is  adjudged  to  be  free  of  any  habit- 
ual dependence  on  drugs.  The  retention 
provision  of  H.R.  8216  is  an  innovative 
provision  and  I  am  pleased  that  It  has 
had  a  favorable  reception  by  other  Mem- 
bCTS  and  by  the  press. 

On  May  13,  and  14,  WCBS  radio  broad- 
cast an  excellent  editorial  on  the  oritical 
nature  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the 
military,  and  endorsed  my  approach  to 
solving  the  problem.  I  am  Inserting  the 
text  of  the  WCBS  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  p>oint  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Dbuos  in  thc  MiLrrART 

Today,  more  on  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
within  the  Armed  Services. 

The  Defense  Department  points  out  that 
the  problem  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  military, 
but  Is  a  reflection  of  the  increase  in  drug 
abuse  that  is  afflicting  American  society, 
civilian  and  military. 

That  Is  probably  correct.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  the  Armed  Services  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  become  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics while  serving  In  the  military:  to  treat 
and  we  hope  cure  the  ailment  before  the 
men  are  discharged. 

The  military  Is  reneging  on  a  moral  obli- 
gation when  It  discharges  veterans  with  a 
dope  habit,  a  habit  that  Is  easy  to  come  by 
in  Vietnam.  Furthermore.  It's  bad  social  pol- 
icy. An  addicted  veteran  discharged  Into 
civilian  life  Is  very  likely  to  become  a  crim- 
inal to  finance  his  habit. 

This  week.  Congressman  John  Monagan 
of  Connecticut  introduced  a  bill  In  Wash- 
ington that  wotdd  establish  a  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Corps  to  set  up  and  supervise  a  drug 
abuse  control  program  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Within  the  bill  la  a  provision  that  states 
no  member  of  the  Armed  Services  addicted  to 


a  narcotic  drug  may  be  discharged  until  his 
habitual  dependence  on  the  drug  is  gone. 

While  Congressman  Monagan's  bill  Is  not 
necessarily  the  only  legislation  that  can  be 
designed  on  this  subject,  it  does  have  the 
right  basic  idea — and  that  U  to  charge  the 
Armed  Services  with  responsibility  for  treat- 
ment of  its  addicts  b«Tore  returning  them  to 
clvUian  life. 


TURBO  TRAIN  TOUR 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant test  program  which  Congress  re- 
cently initiated  is  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act,  the  legislation  which 
has  led  to  development  of  the  New  York- 
to-Boston  Turbo  Train  and  the  New 
York-to-Washington  Metroliner.  Both 
runs  have  provided  significant  informa- 
tion and  operational  improvements.  They 
have  a  foundation  for  future  improve- 
ments in  train  service  for  Coimecticut 
citizens,  and  for  citizens  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Turbo  Train,  which  is  made  by 
Sikorsky  Aircraft,  is  now  venturing  from 
its  New  England  home  to  display  its  qual- 
ities to  the  West.  On  May  15,  the  train 
left  Providence,  R.I.  for  a  week  of  dem- 
onstrations and  performance  tests  In 
Pueblo,  Colo.  The  train  will  highlight 
the  week  by  carrying  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  "Volpe  the  last  60  miles 
of  the  trip  to  Pueblo  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Department's  new  High  Speed 
Ground  Test  Center. 

In  light  of  the  significant  role  which 
the  Congress  has  played  In  the  success  of 
the  whole  Turbo  Train  project,  I  should 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues  the  summary 
and  schedule  of  events  for  this  western 
trip. 

Stratford,  Connecticut — The  TurboTraln, 
Sikorsky  Aircraft's  high-speed  Intercity  pas- 
senger train,  leaves  its  home  base  of  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island,  Saturday  (May  15),  for 
Pueblo,  Colorado  to  p>articlpate  in  the  dedlca- 
tlan  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's (DOT)  High-Speed  Ground  Test 
Center. 

Newly  refurbished  Inside  and  out  and  with 
a  number  of  technical  modifications,  the 
train  will  be  on  display  at  the  Pueblo  Center 
May  19th  and  20th,  It  will  begin  its  Journey 
home  on  May  21st. 

The  second  TurboTraln  win  continue  its 
dally  scheduled  trip  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  It  Is  also  scheduled  soon  to  un- 
dergo refurbishment  after  two  years  of  serv- 
ice as  part  of  the  DOT'S  Northeast  Corridor 
high-speed  g^round  demonstration.  The  Tur- 
boTraln project  was  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional two  years  by  the  DOT  in  January  1971 
In  a  program  which  Includes  adding  two 
more  cars  to  each  train  next  year  to  increase 
capacity  from  144  seats  to  240  seats.  The 
trains  are  leased  by  Sikorsky  to  the  DOT. 

The  TurboTraln.  highly  advanced  mechani- 
cally, utilizes  aircraft-type  gas  turbine  en- 
gines for  power  and  has  a  pendulus  banking 
suspension  system  which  causes  It  to  bank 
Inward  on  curves  Instead  of  outward,  en- 
abling It  to  round  curves  at  speeds  30-40% 
faster  than  regular  trains  with  paseengw 
emnfort  and  safety.  The  suspension  system 
aJso  enables  the  train  to  operate  with  high- 
ly Improved  performance  on  existing  tracks. 
The  train  Is  streamlined  and  has  c  luxurious 
Interior.  It  has  been  tested  at  speeds  of  more 
than  170  mph,  and  regularly  reaches  speeds 


of  more  than  1(X)  mph  In  operational  sen'ice, 
depending  on  track  conditions. 

The  TurboTraln  is  the  only  new  non-elec- 
trlfled  Intercity  passenger  train  to  be  de- 
veloped In  this  coimtry  In  the  past  16  years. 

The  newly  refurbished  train,  painted  white 
with  red  and  black  stripes,  will  leave  the 
Providence  madntenance  faculty  at  approxi- 
mately 6:30  A.M.  Saturday.  It  wlU  arrive  at 
Buffalo  Ln  late  afternoon  around  6:30,  where 
It  win  remain  for  the  night. 

It  is  scheduled  to  depart  from  Buffalo  at 
about  8:00  AJif.  Sunday,  and  will  pass 
through  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Port  Wayne,  In- 
diana and  other  cities  on  route  to  Chicago 
where  It  Is  expected   at  about  4:00  P.M. 

It  will  leave  Chicago  Monday  at  about  7:00 
A.M.  The  train  will  arrive  at  Kansas  City  at 
about  3:00  P.M.  It  wUl  arrive  at  La  Junta, 
Colorado  at  about  midnight.  It  will  lay  over 
In  La  Junta  until  Wednesday  morning  when 
it  will  carry  Transportation  Secretary  John 
A.  Volpe  and  his  party  to  the  dedication  cere- 
monies at  Pueblo,  about  60  miles  away. 

The  train  will  leave  Pueblo  for  Providence 
Friday.  May  21.  but  the  exact  schedule  Is  not 
yet  firm. 


EARLY  YEARS.  A  NEW  MAGAZINE 
FOR  TEACHERS  OP  PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  share  an  awak- 
ening interest  in  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities of  early  childhood.  Mucators 
and  noneducators  have  more  and  more 
become  aware  that  in  the  first  5  years 
of  life,  many  children  gain  or  lose  the 
chance  to  achieve  in  school.  Nutritionists 
are  more  and  more  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  the  early  years  of  life  for 
growth  In  later  life. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  come  to  believe  that 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  must 
rest  upon  early  initiatives  in  child  de- 
velopment— initiatives  which  supply  side- 
quate  cognitive  and  effective  learning, 
good  food  for  growth  of  brain  and  body, 
mental  and  physical  health  care  and, 
when  necessary,  good  family  counseling. 

At  the  time  when  this  Interest  in  early 
childhood  is  burgeoning,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  a  new  magazine 
has  apqjeared,  a  magazine  which  will 
serve  the  Interests  of  teachers,  lulminls- 
trators,  researchers,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  very  young. 

Elarly  Years  is  the  name  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  it  is  published  and  edited  by 
AUen  Raymond,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  high  dedication  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  editorial  advisory  board  of 
this  new  journal  is  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Education  and  U.S.  Ccwnmis- 
sioner  of  Education,  Dr.  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.,  now  of  the  faculty  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  the  text  of  Dr.  All«i'8  edi- 
torial in  the  Initial — spring  1971 — Issue 
of  Early  Years: 

EorroRiAL 

Everyone  who  shares  concern  for  chil- 
dren—and the  acthoolB  that  seek  to  serve 
them — must  be  heartened  by  the  growing  em- 
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phula  on  the  early  chlldliood  years.  Roeevch 
and  experience  are  producing  a  greater  tin- 
derstanding  and  more  precise  knowledge  of 
the  growth  and  learning  proceesee  of  tfceee 
years— imowledge  that  is,  In  t\im,  relnXoTClng 
the  beUef  In  their  crucial  Impoctanoe  in  ^  the 
life  span.  ! 

Not  only  does  more  development  of  lUtel- 
Ugence  take  place  In  the  early  childhood 
yeaiB  than  In  any  other  Btmlltw  period  of 
Ufe  but  It  Is  In  these  years  that  a  foundation 
Is  built  for  future  physical  and  mental  he^th 
»nd  for  the  eventual  fuU  development  of 
the  potential  of  each  Individual.  In  relatjon- 
Bhlp  to  the  total  school  experience.  It  is  be- 
coming ever  more  apparent  that  the  cha^rac- 
ter  and  content  of  the  learning  of  these  eftrly 
year's  wUl  significantly  and  lasttngly  a0ect 
the  ability  of  children  to  benefit  from  tjieir 
fut\ire  educational  opportunities. 

Of  obvious  and  fundamental  Importance 
U  the  effect  of  these  beginning  experiences 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  basic  learning  elSUla. 
For  this  reason,  the  opportunity  provided  for 
the  early  years  is  a  matter  of  great  conjern 
In  the  current  nationwide  Right  to  Reed  ef- 
fort. It  was  while  I  was  serving  as  United 
States  Comniiisslonor  of  Education  that  I 
InlUated  and  President  Nixon  endorsed  this 
campaign.  Its  immediate  aim:  To  ellmi«ate 
from  the  schools  of  Am«1ca  the  totally  un- 
justifiable reading  deficiencies  that  affect  one 
out  of  every  four  studenta.  Its  long-r»nge 
goal :  That,  by  the  end  of  the  19708.  no  ailld 
shall  be  leaving  schocd  without  the  skill  and 
the  deaire  to  read  to  the  limits  of  his  capatlll- 
Ity.  < 

The  growing  emphasis  on  the  early  child- 
hood years  will  find  expreeslon  and  lin|)le- 
mentatlon  in  a  variety  of  ways.  PubUc  •du- 
caaon  will  expand  its  responsibility  to:  in- 
clude earlier  years  In  the  framework  of  formal 
schooling.  Day-care  centers,  Ukely  to  increase 
greatly  In  number  in  the  years  ahead,  wlU 
give  more  attention  to  their  educational  re- 
sponslbUities  and  opportunities.  Parents  will 
seek  new  ways  to  help. 

Because  of  the  extremely  sensitive  and 
formative  nature  of  the  early  chUdttood 
years,  it  is  imperative  that  aU  programs  be 
of  the  highest  quaUty,  using  to  full  adtan- 
tage  new  approaches,  new  technology,  new 
ideas,  new  underetandlngs.  The  emphasis 
should  be  on  flexibility  and  freedom.  Learn- 
ing activities  must  not  be  eo  formalize*  as 
to  inhibit  natural  inqulsitiveness  and  i  the 
excitement  of  discovery.  ^ 

Parents  and  teachers  alike  will  be  seeking 
new  soxirces  of  guidance  and  practical  ttelp. 
To  provide  such  help  Is  the  goal  of  this  J|iag- 

aelne. 

The  growing  emphasis  on  the  beginning 
years  of  life  provides  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  education  and  to  r^llze 
for  many  m<M«  the  satisfaction  of  a  filler 
use  of  abilities  and  talents. 

WASHINGTON  RSPORT:  CONGRESS  IS  MOTING 
TOWAKD  A  CHILI)  DEVKLOPMXNT  PBOGRAM  rOR 
CHILDREN,  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  B&ADfMAS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  edi- 
torial by  Dr.  Allen,  I  insert  in  the  ttic- 
ORD  an  article  of  my  own  in  the  flrs^  is- 
sue of  Early  Years.  My  own  essay  is 
a  brief  description  of  the  outlook!  for 
passage  by  this  Congress  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Act,  wtich 
enjoys  widespread  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  ajid 
which  the  House  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee, which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  is  now  considering. 

The  article  follows : 
Washinoton   Report:    Conorkss   Is  MowiNa 

Toward   a   Child   Devixopii4knt   Program 

roR  CHnJ>RXN 


(By  Congressman  John  Brademas) 
The   sand    Congress   may   see    Amerisans 
setting  up  early  childhood  programs  foi  the 


Make  of  children.  In  my  Judgment,  it's  about 
time. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  speak  of  childhood 
programs  for  the  sake  of  children.  The  fact 
is  that  since  the  Civil  War,  there  have  been 
schools  and  school-like  Institutions  for  the 
very  young  in  America.  But  they  have  been 
started,  and  sometimes  federally  supported, 
with  the  interests  of  mothers  and  of  the  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  the  child,  in  mind. 

During  World  War  II,  for  example,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  went  into  war 
plants  as  welders  and  assemblers  to  take  the 
places  of  the  millions  of  men  who  went  to 
war.  Their  children  were  taken  care  of  In 
federally-financed  play  schools  (Lanham 
Act) ,  either  right  in  the  war  plants  or  near 
their  mothers'  homes.  When  the  boys  came 
home  from  the  war  we  wanted  the  women 
out  of  the  plants  so  the  men  could  have 
those  well  paying  Jobs.  Shutting  down  the 
day  care  centers  was  a  help  In  getting  the 
women  back  Into  the  home. 

Just  as  Maria  Montessorl's  methods,  orig- 
inally pioneered  in  the  slums  of  Rome,  were 
taken  up  by  the  well-to-do  in  America,  so 
the  provision  of  day  care  centers  for  working 
women  has  lent  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  movement  for  the  children  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  And,  though 
we  discontinued  the  Lanham  Act  schools  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  after  World  War 
n,  we  have  come  to  see  in  the  years  since 
that  the  programs  we  had  started  out  of  ex- 
pediency were  valuable  in  their  own  right. 

Now  we  are  on  the  verge  of  having  child 
care  and  development  programs  for  the  sake 
of  the  children.  Today  we  are  driven  not  by 
the  urgency  of  war  but  by  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  young. 

care  and  development 

Psychologists  recently  have  come  to  learn 
significantly  more  about  the  way  children 
grow  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  what  intelligence  and  develop- 
ment mean.  Traditionally,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  a  child  care  program:  the  creche  and 
the  orphanage  represent  its  paradigm — food, 
a  roof  over  the  child's  head,  a  bed  to  sleep 
on  at  night — the  basic  needs  of  life  viewed 
as  the  basic  needs  of  childhood.  But  with 
OUT  new  understanding  of  intelligence  as 
protean  and  evolving,  we  have  started  to  look 
for  ways  in  which  to  affect  Its  formation. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  have  found  them. 
Emotional  security,  stimulating  environ- 
ment, good  food  and  health  care  all  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  a  child's  Intelli- 
gence, abUlty.  creativity  and  Interest  In  the 
world.  So  does  the  social  situation  Into  which 
a  child  Is  placed.  In  recent  years,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  monumental  studies  made 
under  the  direction  of  James  S.  Coleman.  It 
has  become  clear  that  children  from  poor 
surroundings  develop  much  more  quickly 
when  they  mix  with  children  from  homes  ot 
higher  socio-economic  status — it  broadens 
their  horizons  beyond  what  the  late  Oscar 
Lewis  called  the  "culture  of  poverty." 

Child  development,  then,  has  come  to 
mean  those  programs  for  children  that  are 
based  on  the  notion  that  a  child's  potential 
Is  fulfilled,  not  In  some  set  proportion,  but  In 
accordance  with  the  opportunities  supplied 
by  parents  and  the  society  In  which  he  lives. 

WHAT    WE    HAVE 

The  kind  of  chUd  care  that  can  tap  a 
chUd's  potential  In  the  ways  we  now  think 
possible,  Is  not  vrtdely  available.  For  the  rich, 
of  course,  there  are  some  schools — often  they 
charge  more  than  $2,000  per  child  per  year — 
that  approach  child  care  In  creative  and  sci- 
entifically sound  ways.  But  they  don't  nearly 
meet  the  need. 

Neither  do  available  federally-supported 
child  care  and  development  programs.  Most 
are  financed  by  Titles  IV-A  and  IV-B  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  Titles  I,  II-B  and 
m-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
These  programs  accommodate  only  641,000 


children,  representing  only  a  fraction  of  the 
4.9  million  preschool  children  of  working 
parents.  We  have  only  begxm  to  make  child 
development  programs  available  to  the  chil- 
dren of  welfare  recipients  and  the  very  poor. 
Head  Start  Is  probably  the  closest  thing 
we  have  to  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programming,  and  It  Is  available  to 
only  89,000  children.  Yet  even  Head  Start, 
our  best  attempt.  Is  embedded  In  the  cul- 
ture of  poverty,  Is  limited  In  scope  and,  all 
too  often,  supplies  little  more  than  custo* 
dial  care. 

ACTION    IN    THE    HOUSE 

In  August  1969,  Patsy  T.  Mink  (D-Hawall) , 
Ogden  R.  Reld  (R-N.Y.)  and  I  Introduced 
the  Comprehensive  Preschool  Education  and 
Child  Day  Care  bill  In  the  House.  Our  pro- 
poeal  provided  voluntary  programs  of  early 
childhood  development,  open  to  all  children 
but  with  priority  for  disadvantaged  children. 
The  bill  sought  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary 
divisions  among  "day  care,"  "preschool"  and 
"child  health"  programs,  and  sought  to  set 
up  standards  of  programming  for  such  opera- 
tions. The  bill  also  would  have  made  It 
possible  for  programs  to  be  operated  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  or  profit-making 
organizations. 

Later,  in  February  1970,  Congressman 
John  Dellenback  of  Oregon  and  several  of 
his  colleagues  Introduced  the  Comprehensive 
Head  Start  ChUd  Development  blU  of  1970. 
This  bill  was  In  many  ways  similar  to  the 
Brademas-Mlnk-Reld  bill,  but  Is  specifically 
extended  services  upward  to  14-year-olds. 

Because  of  the  similarity  between  the 
Dellenback  and  the  Brademas-Mlnk-Reld 
bills,  final  testimony  in  February  and  March 
Involved  both  bills.  By  the  end  of  March, 
our  subcommittee  had  held  a  total  of  IT 
days  of  hearings  and  collected  over  1,000 
pages  of  testimony. 

After  a  number  of  hard-working  markup 
sessions  In  May  and  June,  we  combined  many 
features  of  both  bills  and,  In  September,  the 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  favorably 
reported  a  new  bill,  H.R.  19302,  to  the  full 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

STILL   ANOTHER    BILL 

Because  the  9l8t  Congress  adjourned 
without  further  action  on  this  subcommittee 
bill.  It  represented  the  point  from  whl<di  we 
started  work  In  the  92nd.  After  a  number  of 
meetings  and  discussions  to  Improve  on  the 
1970  bill,  on  March  24,  1971,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  ten 
members  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves, 
I  Introduced  the  most  up-to-date  version  of 
the  bill. 

Other  original  sponsors  of  the  bill  are: 
Patsy  T.  Mink  (Hawaii),  James  H.  Scheuer 
(N.T.).  Uoyd  Meeds  (Wash.),  WUliam  Clay 
(Mo.),  Albert  Qule  (Minn.),  Ogden  R.  Held 
(N.Y.),  John  DeUenback  (Ore.),  Alphonzo 
Bell  (Oal.)  and  Orval  Hansen  (Idaho). 

A  major  provision  of  the  bill  calls  for  es- 
tablishment of  Local  Policy  Councils,  com- 
posed of  parents  of  children  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods to  be  served.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes the  Office  of  Child  Development  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  coordinate  all  federally-supported 
child  development  programs.  (The  present 
Office  of  Child  Development  was  created  by 
executive  order  only.) 

Other  key  features  of  the  bill  are:  author- 
ization of  construction  of  day  care  facil- 
ities; training  for  personnel  to  operate  the 
programs,  and  funds  for  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  such  programs  so  long  as  they 
meet  established  requirements. 

At  this  writing,  some  80  members  of  the 
House  have  Joined  me  as  co-sponsors  of 
this  legislation  and,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Senators  Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.) 
and  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.) ,  we  expect  coordi- 
nated action  on  a  companion  measure  In  the 
Senate. 

For  the  millions  of  American  children  for 
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whom  there  are  at  present  no  adequate 
day  care  and  development  services,  this  bill 
offers  new  hope.  To  President  Nixon,  who  In 
February  1969  committed  his  Administration 
"to  providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life," 
this  bill  represents  a  way  to  keep  a  promise. 

As  bipartisan  legislation  for  a  high  public 
purpose — the  lives  of  children — the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  bill  of  1971 
merits  the  support  of  all  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  will  gain  that  support  and  be- 
come law  during  the  92nd  Congress. 


REMARKS  OF  TOM  WICKER,  NEW 
YORK  TIMES,  AT  THE  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 
LUNCHEON,  WASHINQTON,  D.C., 
APRIL  28,  1971 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
persons  within  this  generation  have 
made  so  great  an  impact  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  did  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

I  believe  that  most  observers  of  the 
life  of  Robert  Kennedy  would  agree  that 
one  of  the  characteristics  we  most  iden- 
tify with  him  was  his  extraordinary  sen- 
sitivity to,  and  compassion  for,  those  in 
trouble  or  in  suffering. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  appropriate  that 
In  December  1968,  a  group  of  journalists 
established  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jour- 
nalism Awards  to  give  recognition  to  out- 
standing achievement  on  the  part  of 
Journalists  who  most  effectively  describe 
the  kinds  of  concerns  which  were  Robert 
Kennedy's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  have 
been  present  on  April  28,  1971,  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  for  the  Third  Annual  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  Journalism  Awards,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  recipients  of  the  award  this  year. 
I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  program  on  this  occasion,  con- 
taining both  the  names  and  works  of  the 
awardees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  inseri; 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  eloquent 
remarks  of  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
effective  journalists,  Tom  Wicker  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  was  the  kejmote 
speaker  on  April  28. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard  a  more 
powerful  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
press  in  a  free  society  than  Mr.  Wicker's 
address  on  this  occasion. 

The  materials  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  follow: 

Remarks  or  Tom  Wicker 

What  were  the  virtues  of  Robert  Kennedy? 
Those  who  knew  him  better  than  I  can 
answer  for  themselves,  but  perhaps  we  might 
agree  on  two;  perhaps  we  might  agree  that 
he  was  sensitive  and  tough.  By  sensitive,  I 
mean  that  he  was  a  man  of  compassion,  but 
of  anger,  too;  and  I  mean  that  he  not  only 
had  generosity  In  his  heart  but  an  openness 
in  his  nature  that  allowed  him  to  see,  to 
feel,  to  learn  and  grow.  He  was  sensitive  to 
all  about  him;  there  was  nothing  oblivious 
about  Robert  Kennedy. 

And  when  I  say  he  was  tough.  I  don't  mean 
In  that  cheap  and  cliche  fashion  too  often 
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celebrated  in  these  precincts  as  "hard- 
nosed."  I  mean  he  had  the  courage  to  Judge 
things  for  himself,  the  determination  to  act 
as  best  he  could,  the  resourcefiUness  and  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  enabled  him  In 
his  brief  hour  to  do  more  than  most  can 
achieve  In  a  lifetime.  Those  who  called  him 
ruthless  misjudged  the  quality  of  his  tough- 
ness, not  the  fact  that  he  had  it. 

So  although  he  was  frequently  enough  at 
odds  with  newspapers  and  newspaper  men, 
I  think  It's  fitting  that  the  awards  to  be 
presented  later  should  be  made  In  his  name; 
I  think  Robert  Kennedy  In  his  sensitivity 
and  toughness  held  up  a  light  we  of  the 
press.  In  an  hour  of  trial  of  our  ovra,  would 
do  well  to  follow.  That's  true  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  It's  true  for  reporters  elsewhere, 
particularly  for  those  who  find  themselves 
Involved  In  or  exposed  to  stories  like  those 
to  be  honored  here  today. 

THE    same    problem 

We  really  all  have  the  same  problem. 
Whether  It's  Nick  Kotz  on  the  Inequities  of 
Jamie  Whltten  or  Tony  Ripley  on  the  mono- 
lith of  the  A.E.C.  or  Jack  Nelson  on  the 
failures  and  distortions  of  the  F3.I.  or  Peter 
Amett  on  the  vast  shapeless  horror  of  Viet- 
nam, NBC  on  migrant  labor  or  CBS  on  the 
selling  of  the  Pentagon — any  of  these  stories 
require  for  understanding  a  sensitivity  to 
life — compassion  and  anger  and  generosity 
and  openness.  And  to  tell  them  as  they 
should  be  told  takes  toughness — the  courage 
to  Judge,  determination  and  resourcefulness. 

But  today  almost  any  example  of  that  kind 
of  sensitivity  and  toughness  in  the  press  or 
on  television  leads  to  an  outcry,  an  attack 
from  high  places,  or  perhaps,  a  whining  pro- 
test cloaked  to  appear  as  not  a  protest  or  even 
a  subpoena;  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  not  In- 
frequently the  sensitivity  and  toughness  of 
one  part  of  the  press  leads  to  an  attack  from 
another.  In  these  circumstances,  I  think  re- 
porters and  editors  need  to  recall  another  of 
Robert  Kennedy's  virtues.  We  need  to  know 
who  we  are  and  what  we  must  do,  as  I  think 
he  came  to  know  those  things  about  himself. 

After  all,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  In  and 
out  of  the  profession,  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, who're  trying  to  teU  us  who  and  what 
we  are.  We  are  even  being  told  at  exalted 
levels  that  the  American  press  has  something 
of  a  Marxist  function — that  It's  our  duty  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  state.  More  specifi- 
cally and  absurdly,  that  It's  our  duty  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  a  brlefiy  authorized  national 
Administration  and  of  a  particular  policy. 

THE  COtrRAGE  TO  JtTDGE  FOR  OURSELVES 

Let's  have  the  courage  to  judge  for  our- 
selves who  we  are  and  what  we  must  do.  Let's 
make  It  clear,  and  I  believe  we  never  have 
fully  done  so,  that  the  press  of  America  U 
not  an  adjunct  of  politics  or  an  appendage  of 
the  government  but  an  estate  of  its  own,  with 
Its  own  responsibilities  and  Its  own  commit- 
ments. And  those  responsibilities  and  com- 
mitments are  only  the  greater  because.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  we  are  a  privileged  class — en- 
dowed with  a  Constitutional  position,  a  close 
vantage  point,  and,  that  rare  thing  In  Amer- 
ican life  today,  something  useful  to  do. 

Let's  mistrust  the  fatal  lure  of  the  pressbox 
mentality — that  voice  that  tells  us  It's 
enough,  as  one  of  Conrad's  heroes  was  ad- 
vised by  his  father,  to  "look  on — make  no 
sound!" 

Let's  not  succumb  to  the  truth-machine 
syndrome  version  the  notion  that  somewhere 
there's  a  perfect  and  unassailable  version  of 
what  happened,  and  that  anything  deviating 
from  that  Immaculate — but  usually  self-serv- 
ing— account  Is  a  disservice  to  the  Republic. 
If  reporters  don't  know  that  truth  is  plviral, 
they  ought  to  be  lawyers. 

Let's  beware  of  elevating  the  "official 
source"  to  an  exaltation  that  only  Its  official 
standing,  not  Its  substance  or  Its  meaning, 
could  give  It.  Neither  truth  nor  understand- 


ing Is  reserved  In  this  country  or  any  other, 
to  people  elected  or  appointed. 

Let's  have  objectivity  If  It  kills  us,  and 
someday  It  might,  but  not  that  objectivity 
that  persists  In  treating  all  facts  as  if  any  one 
Is  the  equivalent  of  any  other — not  that  ob- 
jectivity that  operates  on  the  mindless  as- 
sumplon  that  to  think  and  judge  and  evalu- 
ate is  original  reporter's  sin. 

THE    PRESS     IB     NOT    THE    ROOT     CAUSE    OT    THE 
TROUBLE 

Let's  be  firm  In  the  knowledge  that  what- 
ever our  sins — and  they  are  many — and  what- 
ever our  deficiencies — and  they  are  myriad — 
the  press  is  not  the  root  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  this  country  or  In  the  world.  The  press 
sent  no  troops  to  Vietnam  and  If  the  New 
York  Times  ceased  to  publish  tomorrow,  the 
war  still  couldn't  be  won  or  justified.  The 
real  question  Is — what  did  we  do,  when  we 
had  the  chance,  to  prevent  the  nightmare? 
We  listened  to  the  official  sources. 

The  press  did  not  create  the  poor  and  the 
downtrodden  In  America  and  If  NBC  went 
off  the  air  tonight,  they  would  still  be  with 
us  In  their  miserable  mUllons.  The  real  ques- 
tion is — how  shall  we  meet  our  responsibility 
to  nag  and  ceaselessly  prod  the  conscience 
of  the  rich?  I  don't  think  we're  doing  it. 

The  press  did  not  divide  the  races  in  Amer- 
ica, and  if  the  Washington  Post  abandoned 
its  edltcwlal  page  tomorrow,  the  races 
wouldn't  be  reconciled,  far  from  It.  And  the 
real  question  Is — are  we  doing  enough  to 
document  and  convey  the  shame  and  danger 
of  the  situation  to  those  within  and  without 
the  government  who  don't  know  or  dont 
care?  I  doubt  It  seriously. 

OUR    REAL    WORK    OF    LOOKING    FOR    THE    TRUTH 
AND   SETTING    IT   DOWN 

Those  are  the  questions  before  us — these 
and  many  others  like  them — and  If  Robert 
Kennedy  is  not  here  to  help  us  find  the  an- 
swers, his  light  Is  all  around  us,  his  sen- 
sitivity and  toughness  and  knowledge  of 
himself  are  there  as  models.  And  if  we  see  by 
such  a  light,  well  scarcely  trouble  to  defend 
ourselves  against  false  charges  and  self-serv- 
ing demands;  and  we'll  discern  without  such 
difficulty  that  those  who  want  us  to  r^)ort 
"good  news"  or  "what  Is  right  about  Amer- 
ica" are  simply  those  who  are  afraid  we 
might  do  our  real  work  of  looking  for  the 
truth  and  setting  down  whaft  we  find,  harsh 
and  beautiful  on  the  page  and  on  the  screen. 

And  by  the  same  light,  I  think  we  could 
continue  to  know  the  truth  of  my  great  col- 
league, James  Reston,  once  said  In  my  hear- 
ing to  a  very  high  official  of  the  government. 
I  had  been  threatened  by  that  personage,  or 
so  It  seemed  to  me,  and  I  reported  that  to 
Mr.  Reston,  then  our  bureau  chief,  and  he 
picked  up  the  phone  immediately  and  called 
the  man.  "Listen,"  he  aald,  "there's  one  thing 
you  ought  to  understand.  We're  going  to  be 
here  long  after  you're  gone." 

And  so  we  are.  And  so  we  always  will  be, 
I  believe,  if  we  have  the  sensitivity  and  the 
toughness  to  know  who  we  are  and  what  we 
must  do. 

The  Third  Annual  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Journalism  Awards 

As  Robert  Kennedy  saw  and  listened  to 
the  poor — Blacks,  Indians.  Chlcanos,  Appa- 
lachians, migrant  workers,  the  unemployed, 
the  disabled — so  did  the  journalists  who  trav- 
eled with  him. 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Awards 
program  was  founded  by  a  group  of  these 
Journalists  In  December,  1068,  to  encourage 
and  recognize  outstanding  achievement  in 
portraying  those  aspects  of  American  Life 
which  occupied  so  much  of  his  attention— 
the  victims  of  economic  conditions,  racial 
prejudice,  malnutrition,  governmental  abuse 
or  neglect — or  simply  the  Indifference  of  the 
more  fortunate. 

The  awards  honor  working  journalists 
whose  work  illuminates  the  life  styles,  handl- 
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caps  and  hopes  of  the  dUadvanUged  with  U  - 
sights  Into  the  caxiaes.  conditions  and  rem(  i- 
dles  of  their  pUght. 

The  awards  program  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Journalism  Awards  Committee  on  the  Prcrf  •- 
lems  of  Poverty  and  Discrimination,  whldh 
maintains  full  responalblUty  for  Its  ImpeJ- 
tlallty  and  integrity.  The  Joximallsm  Awar^ 
Committee  Is  assisted  In  Its  work  by  tl^o 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial. 

THB   THIRD    ANNUAL    ROBERT    F.    KENNEDY 
JOTJUNAIJSM    AWARDS 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  April  28,  1971. 

Master  of  Ceremonies :  Bill  Cosby. 

B^ynote  Speaker:  Tom  Wlckar,  The  N4w 
York  Times. 

Awards  Presentation:  Richard  Harwocd. 
Washington  Post. 

Journalism  Awards  Committee:  Rlchawl 
Harwood.  Chairman.  Washington  Post;  H^ys 
Oorey,  Time;  Jules  Wltcover.  U»  Angejes 
Times.  Dan  Blackburn. 

Judges:  David  Halberstam;  Prank  Jordan, 
NBC:  Nick  Kotz.  Washington  Post;  "-' 
Walker.  CBS. 

AWARD   WINNX»a 

Best  television  coverage — 1970 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  for 
Migrant:  An  NBC  White  Paper.  Accepting 
the  Award :  Martin  Carr ,  Producer. 

Weatlnghouse  Broadcastmg  Company  for 
When  You  Reach  December.  Accepting  tjhe 
Award:  Marvin  L.  Shapiro.  President  of  Hhe 
Station  Oroop. 

Best  newspaper  coverage — 1970 

Ralph  Looney  for  his  series  In  The  Allu 
querque  Tribune  on  the  Navajos. 

Jerome  Watson  and  Sam  Washington  for 
their  series  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  onm 
llnois  State   Schools  for  the  Mentally 
tarded. 

Special  Awards— 1970 

Ruben  Salazar  for  his  columns  in  the 
Angeles   Times  which  communicated  e; 
tlvely  and  compassionately  the  culture 
alienation  of  Chlcanos.  Accepting  the  Awai'd: 
Mrs.  Ruben  Salazar. 

The  New  Thing  for  This  is  the  Home^of 
Mrs.  Levant  Graham.  Accepting  the  Awa^^d 
Topper  Carew,  Producer. 

WHIN  TOTJ  RRACH  DBCKMBBR 

The  Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Compafciy- 
Produced,   written  and  reported  by  DBck 
Hubert.  Directed  by  Paul  Galan.  Narratedj  by 
Rod  MacLelsh.  I 

The  opening  scene  of  When  You  Re$ch 
December  makes  you  sit  up  In  your  cha* — 
and  from  that  moment  on,  your  attention 
never  wavers  as  this  hour  show  explore^  In 
poignant  detail  the  special  and  sad  problems 
of  the  ailing  aged.  Filmed  mainly  In  »nd 
around  the  nursing  homes  of  Maryland,  the 
documentary  nevertheless  Is  an  indictment 
on  a  national  scale  of  our  neglect  toward  this 
citizen  group — an  Indictment  made  all  the 
more  damning  by  Its  understatement.  Broad- 
cast: The  week  of  November  31.  1970,  Gr^up 
W  Stations.  I 

SCIQRAIfT:   AM  NBC  WHTTB  PAPKK  I 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company.  I 
Produced  and  directed  by  Martin  Carr.  Oor- 
respondent:  Chet  Huntley.  Written  by  Ma^ln 
Carr  and  Marilyn  Nlssanson. 

This  hour  show  Is  in  all  respects  a  worthy 
successor  to  Edward  R.  Murrow's  Harvesf  of 
Shame  which  brought  the  plight  of  the  mi- 
grant worker  to  the  attention  of  Amert<a_a 
decade  ago.  Prodticer  Carr's  use  of  interviews 
is  particularly  revealing  and  effective.  Mf- 
grant  la  everything  a  television  documentary 
should  be — factual,  timely,  hard-hitting  and 
extremely  visual.  Broadcast:  July  16,  1JB70. 
7:30  p.m.,  NBC  Television  Network. 


THIS    IS    THE    HOME    OF    MBS.    LEVANT    GRAHAM 

The  New  Thing. 

Produced  and  directed  by  Temper  Carew. 
Filmed  by  Claudia  Weill  and  Ell  Noyes. 

The  New  Thing,  an  arts  workshc^  in  the 
Inner  city  of  Washington,  D.C.  has  produced 
an  unusual,  delightful  and  fascinating  docu- 
mentary. Producer  Carew's  film  crew  spent 
throe  months  with  the  Grahams  while  the 
family,  their  relatives  and  friends  became 
acctistomed  to  the  camera.  When  the  camera 
was  turned  on,  out  came  this  wonderfully 
warm,  cinema  verity  treatment  of  family  life 
In  the  Black  ghetto. 

Broadcast:  October  9,  1970,  7:00  ajn., 
WTOP-TV,  Washington,  DC. 

THE    ROBERT    F.    KENNEDY    JOUBWAUSM    AWARDS 
CIRCaLATIMG    LIBSART 

The  winning  documentaries  and  those 
from  previous  years  are  of  continuing  Im- 
portance In  contributing  to  our  knowledge 
about  the  problems  America  faces  and  the 
steps  we  must  take  to  correct  long-standing 
grievances. 

The  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Joxirnallsm  Awards 
Committee  has  obtained  some  of  these  films 
which  it  will  lend  to  Interested  groups. 

Other  films  can  be  rented  from  the  net- 
works or  their  distributors  for  a  nominal 
fee. 


(By  Ruben  Salazar) 
A  Chlcano  Is  a  Mexican-American  with  a 
non-Anglo  image  of  himself. 

He  resents  being  told  Columbus  "discov- 
ered" America  when  the  Chicane's  ancestors, 
the  Mayans  and  the  Aztecs,  founded  highly 
sophisticated  civilizations  centuries  before 
Spain  financed  the  Italian  explorer's  trip  to 
the  "New  World." 

Chlcanos  resent  also  Anglo  pronounce- 
ments that  Chlcanos  are  "culturally  de- 
prived" or  that  the  fact  that  they  speak 
Spanish  is  a  "problem." 

Chlcanos  will  tell  you  that  their  culture 
predates  that  of  the  Pilgrims  and  that  Span- 
ish was  spoken  in  America  before  English 
and  so  the  "problem"  Is  not  theirs  but  the 
Anglos'  who  don't  speak  Spanish. 

Having  told  you  that,  the  Chlcano  will 
then  contend  that  Anglos  are  Spanish* 
oriented  at  the  expense  of  Mexicans. 

They  will  complain  that  when  the  gover- 
nor dresses  up  aa  a  Spanlslh  nobleman  for 
the  Santa  Barbara  Fiesta  he's  Insulting  Mexi- 
cans because  the  Spanish  conquered  and  ex- 
ploited the  Mexicans. 

It's  as  If  the  governor  dressed  like  an  Eng- 
lish Redcoat  for  a  Fourth  of  July  parade, 
Chlcanos  say. 

When  you  think  you  know  what  Chlcanos 
are  getting  at,  a  Mexican-American  will  tell 
you  that  Chlcano  Is  an  insulting  term  and 
may  even  quote  the  Spanish  Academy  to 
prove  that  Chlcano  derives  from  chicanery. 
A  Chlcano  will  scoff  at  this  and  say  that 
such  Mexican-Americans  have  been  brain- 
washed by  Anglos  and  that  they're  Tlo  Tacoe 
(Uncle  Toms) .  This  type  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Chlcanos  will  argue,  don't  like  the  word 
Chioano  because  It's  abrasive  to  their  Anglo- 
oriented  minds. 

These  i>oor  people  are  brown  Anglos.  Chl- 
canos will  smirk. 

What,  then.  Is  a  Chlcano?  Chlcanos  say 
that  If  you  have  to  ask  you'll  never  under- 
stand, much  less  become  a  Chlcano. 

Actually,  the  word  Chlcano  is  as  difficult 
to  define  as  "soxil." 

For  thoee  who  like  simplistic  answers,  Chl- 
cano can  be  defined  as  shcHi;  for  Mexlcano. 
For  thoee  who  prefer  complicated  answers.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Cblcano  may  have 
oome  from  the  word  Chihuahua — the  name 
of  a  Mexican  state  bordering  on  the  United 
States.  Getting  trickier,  this  version  then 
contends  that  Mexicans  who  migrated  to 
Texas  call  themselves  Chlcanos  because  hav- 
ing  crossed   Into   the   United   States  from 


Chihuahua  they  adopted  the  first  three  let- 
ters of  that  state,  Chi,  and  then  added  cano. 
for  the  latter  part  of  Texano. 

Sxich  explanations,  however,  tand  to  miss 
the  whole  point  as  to  why  Mexican-American 
activists  call  themeselves  Chlcanos. 

Mexican- Americans,  the  second  largest  mi- 
nority In  the  country  and  the  largest  In  the 
Southwestern  states  (CallfcaTila,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  Colorado) ,  have  always 
had  difficulty  making  up  their  minds  what  to 
call  themselves. 

In  New  Mexico  they  call  themselves  Span- 
Ish-Amerlaans.  In  other  parts  of  the  South- 
west they  call  themselves  Americans  of  Mex- 
ican descent,  people  with  Spanish  surnames 
or  Hispanos. 

Why.  ask  some  Mexican-Americans,  cant 
we  Just  call  oursedvee  Americans? 

Chlcanos  are  trying  to  explain  why  not. 
Mexican-Americans,  though  indigenous  to 
the  Southwest,  are  on  the  lowest  rung 
scholastlcaUy,  economically,  socially  and 
politically.  Chlcanos  feel  cheated.  They  want 
to  effect  change.  Now. 

Mexican-Americans  average  eight  years  of 
schooling  compared  to  the  Negroes'  10  years. 
Farm  workers,  most  of  whom  are  Mexican- 
American  in  the  Southwest,  are  excluded 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  un- 
like other  workers.  Also,  Mexican-Americans 
often  have  to  compete  for  low-paying  Jobs 
with  their  Mexican  brothers  from  across  the 
border  who  are  willing  to  work  for  even  lees. 
Mexican-Americans  have  to  live  with  the 
stinging  fact  that  the  word  Mexican  is  the 
synonym  for  Inferior  In  many  parts  of  the 
Southwest. 

That  Is  why  Mexican-American  activists 
flaunt  the  barrio  word  Chlcano — as  an  act 
of  defiance  and  a  badge  of  honor.  Mexican- 
Americana,  though  large  In  nimibers,  are  so 
politically  Impotent  that  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  country's  largest  single  concentra- 
tion of  Spanish-speaking  Uve.  they  have  no 
one  of  their  own  on  the  City  CouncU.  This, 
m  a  city  politically  sophisticated  enough  to 
have  three  Negro  councllmen. 

Chlcanos,  then,  are  merely  fighting  to  be- 
come "Americans."  Yes.  but  with  a  Chlcano 
outlook. 

Dilemma:  Unitt  in  Two  Languages 
(By  Ruben  Salazar) 

"A  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  officer 
was  beating  a  Spanl&h-speaking  motorist 
calling  h'"i  a  dirty  Mexican.  Occupants  In 
the  motorist's  car  yelled  out  to  the  police 
officer  that  the  person  he  was  beating  was 
not  a  Mexican,  but  that  he  was  a  Nlcaraguan. 

"At  that  moment  the  officer  stopped  beat- 
ing him  and  obtained  medical  help  for  him." 

So  testified  a  psychiatric  social  worker  at 
a  hearing  before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  December  of  1968. 

The  testimony  gives  some  Insight  Into  the 
complicated  subject  of  the  differences  among 
the  Spanish-speaJting  people  In  the  United 
States. 

Mexican-Americans,  about  8  million  of  the 
10  million  Spanish-speaking  people  In  the 
country,  are.  Ironically,  among  the  most 
abused  of  this  minority  simply  because 
they're  Americans.  This  holds  true  for  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  are  also  Americans. 

Non-American  Spanish-speaking  people, 
like  Nlcaraguans,  Argentinians  and  Colom- 
bians, are  as  the  police  officer  knew  Instantly, 
treated  with  more  respect. 

The  reason  may  be  that  Americans,  orig- 
inally immigrants  to  this  country,  show 
more  consideration  for  other  Immigrants 
than  they  do  for  Indigenous  jjeople  like 
Mexican-Americans  and  Indians. 

Because  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
there  has  been  an  Intense  search  for  Spanish- 
speaking  teachers.  Journalists,  social  work- 
era,  salesmen,  etc. 

Invariably,  when  found,  these  specialists 
turn  out  to  be  non- American  Spanish -speak- 
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Ijig  people — Cubans,  Central  Americans, 
South  Americans  and  native  Mexicans. 

Xhe  reason  is  simple.  Non-American 
^jftnish-speaking  people  have  a  better  edu- 
catlpn — and  so  speak  good  Spanish — cuid 
ggglmllate  well  Into  Anglo  society  because 
ihey  came  here  expressly  to  do  this. 

The  Mexican-American,  meanwhile,  many 
of  whom  speak  neither  good  Spanish  nor 
good  English,  are  victims  of  an  educational 
system  which  purports  to  "Americanize" 
them  while  downgrading  their  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

For  instance,  the  first  truly  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  In  this  country  was  set  up 
not  for  Mexican-Americans  but  for  Cubans 
in  the  wake  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  Bilingual 
education  was  made  available  to  Cuban  ref- 
ugees at  Florida's  Dade  County  schools  In 
1963. 

Tet.  as  late  as  December  1968.  educators 
testified  before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  that  Mexican-American  children  were 
being  punished  for  speaking  Spanish  on 
school  grounds  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Cubans  today,  then,  have  a  better  chance 
of  obtaining  jobs  requiring  bilingual  people — 
now  that  Spanish  has  been  discovered  as  an 
asset  Instead  of  a  liability — than  do  Mexican- 
Americans. 

Belated  bilingual  education  programs  for 
Mexican-Americans  are  geared  toward  using 
the  Spanish  language  as  a  tool  only  until 
the  Chlcano  kid  has  learned  enough  English 
to  overcome  the  "problem"  of  speaking  Span- 
ish. These  are  not  truly  bilingual  programs, 
which  should  be  the  teaching  of  both  lan- 
guages on  an  equal  basis. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  despite  our 
talk  In  the  Southwest  about  "our  great  Span- 
ish heritage"  and  the  naming  of  out  towns 
and  streets  In  Spanish,  the  Spanish  language 
has  never  been  taken  seriously  by  American 
educators  even  In  areas  where  both  languages 
could  be  learned  together  and  correctly. 

Too  often  the  difference  between  a  Mexi- 
can-American and  a  non-American  Spanish- 
speaking  person  is  that  the  non-American 
can  speak  better  Spanish  than  the  Mexican- 
American — and  so  Is  more  qualified  for  the 
emerging  bilingual  Job. 

And  the  difference  between  the  Mexican- 
American  and  the  Anglo-American  Is  that 
the  Anglo  speaks  better  English  than  the 
Mexican-American  and  so  Is  better  equipped 
for  the  more  conventional  Jobs. 

The  pattern  could  change  when  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  is  as  considerate  of 
Mexican-Americans  as  It  was  of  Cubans  in 
1963. 

The  Navajo — His  Lite,  Hard  Times 
(By  Ralph  Looney) 

In  a  Navajo  hogan  amid  the  pink  sand 
dunes  four  miles  noth  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.. 
Jim  John  waits  for  death. 

Over  80.  he  Is  gaunt  and  pwilMd  and  has 
been  bedridden  for  four  years. 

He  lives  in  a  gray  twilight  world  encom- 
passed by  the  eight  sides  of  his  plnon  log 
hogan.  which  Is  shielded  against  the  elements 
by  a  thick  layer  of  dirt.  The  earth  makes  the 
outside  of  the  hogan  look  like  an  enormous 
snthlll. 

By  day.  light  enters  Jim  John's  wortd  from 
the  smokehole  in  the  center  of  the  hogan 
«>of.  By  night.  Illumination  Is  the  yellow 
glow  of  a  rustty  kerosene  lantern  and  the 
Are  ftlckering  in  the  stove  made  from  half 
an  rtd  65-gallon  oil  drum. 

The  walls  of  his  world  are  lined  with  other 
oots  on  Which  his  wife  and  five  children 
sleep.  Pots,  pans,  clothing  and  a  con^omer»- 
tlon  of  other  Items  hang  on  tiie  wslls.  Tbe 
floor  is  aand. 

Jim  John  surrendered  four  years  ago. 

■Hie  white  man's  doctors  and  hospitals 
tailed  him.  he  says.  And  so  did  the  Navajo 
medicine  man,  who  came  and  made  paint- 
ings In  the  aand  and  chanted  to  drive  out 
the  evu  spirits  wracking  his  body.  So  Jcrtin 


quit  trying  to  get  help  for  the  arthrifclc-like 
pain. 

The  Johns  share  a  herd  of  150  sheep  and 
goats  with  a  daughter  who  lives  in  a  hogan 
nearby.  Because  they  own  a  grazing  permit 
the  family  is  ineligible  for  welfare.  Their 
only  income  is  the  few  hundred  dollars  they 
realize  each  year  from  the  wool  and  lamb 
crop. 

But  they  get  free  surplus  ooonmodKles  at 
the  Kayenta  chapter  house  every  month. 

The  Johns  must  pay  someone  to  haul  wood 
and  coal  for  their  fire  from  Black  Mesa,  five 
miles  south,  and  water  from  Kayenta.  four 
miles  away.  There  Is  no  nnater  closer. 

The  Johns  have  no  toUet.  no  bathtub,  no 
electriodty  and  none  of  the  other  conven- 
iences moat  Americans  take  for  granted. 

It  would  probetaly  surprise  the  John  family 
to  know  that  last  year  the  United  States, 
fovir  states  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  spent  about 
$1,200  cash  for  each  of  them — $8,400  for  the 
seven. 

And  this  year,  the  spending  will  probably 
average  about  $1,360  apiece! 

The  Johns  are  among  an  estimated  125,000 
Navajos  scattered  across  a  reservation  larger 
than  West  Virginia. 

In  fiscal  1968-69,  the  sum  spent  on  the 
Navajos  totaled  at  least  $151,503,305.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  It  probably  will  top  $168.- 
795,363. 

This  year  alone,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Is  spending  $76  million  of  Its  $311,- 
440,000  budget   In  the  Navajo  area. 

The  Navajo  Tribe's  budget  this  year  Is  $17.7 
million,  a  figure  matched  by  the  spending  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  on  the  Navajos. 

Public  schools  In  three  states  this  year 
are  spending  more  than  $20  million  to  edu- 
cate Navajos — ^in  addition  to  a  sum  more 
than  twice  that  size  sptent  on  education  by 
theBIA. 

Most  revealing  of  all,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah  and  Colorado  spend  nearly  $10  million 
a  year  on  welfare  for  Navajos — most  of  it 
from  the  federal  government. 

The  Navajo  problem  is  representative  of 
the  entire  situation  of  the  Indian  in  America 
In  1070.  The  Navajo  has  been  a  ward  of  the 
government  for  more  than  100  years.  As  In 
the  case  of  other  Indians,  each  year  the 
Navajoe  has  to  have  more  help  from  the 
government. 

Yet,  it  Is  obvious  that  money  alone  is  not 
the  answer. 

Very  little  of  the  vast  sum  t>eing  spent  on 
the  Navajo  is  visible  in  the  Johns'  hogan. 

And  as  you  travel  the  vast  and  lonely 
reaches  of  the  Navajo  World,  you  realize 
that  the  situation  Is  similar  everywhere. 

Walk  Into  practically  any  hogan  and  you 
find  things  much  the  same.  Often,  the  in- 
habitants don't  even  have  beds  but  sleep  on 
sheepskins  or  blankets  on  the  dirt  floor. 

This  Is  the  Navajo  World  in  1970.  It 
looks  like  a  retarded,  poverty  stricken  coun- 
try, similar  to  the  underdeveloped  "emerg- 
ing" countries  of  Africa.  Here,  the  standard 
of  living  trails  the  rest  of  America  by  at  least 
100  years. 

It  Is  a  world  where  only  25.5  per  cent  of 
the  homes  have  electricity.  A  world  where 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  population  lives 
in  homes  without  running  water  and  resi- 
dents often  haul  water  for  many  miles. 
Surveys  show  that  less  than  half  of  the  water 
available  is  fit  to  drink.  Only  15  per  cent  of 
the  homes  have  fiush  toilets. 

A  world  In  which  only  15  per  cent  of  homes 
have  refrigeration,  where  you  may  run  across 
an  Indian  woman  stolidly  butchering  a  sheep 
in  the  shade  of  plnon  tree. 

Where  roads  are  unpaved.  often  rutted  or 
buried  In  sand  or  muck  and  frequently  im- 
passable. Where  most  school  children  are 
herded  into  barracks-type  quarters  in  board- 
ing schools  because  bad  roads  make  It  Im- 
possible for  them  to  get  to  school  every  day. 

A  world  where  neariy  half  (46.1  per  cent) 


of  the  nearly  40,000  people  In  the  work  force 
are  Jobless  and  have  little  prospect  of  find- 
lug  work,  at  a  time  when  the  national  tmem- 
ployment  rate  averages  five  per  cent. 

It  is  an  overwhelming  world.  And  the  enor- 
mity of  its  problem  is  staggering. 

In  spite  of  the  huge  uums  being  spent  on 
the  problem,  little  of  the  money  seems  to  be 
filtering  down  to  the  people. 

In  fact,  at  the  Daoment,  the  problem  is 
only  getting  worse.  Even  knowledgeable  BIA 
of&clals  are  skeptical  of  solutions. 

The  Navajo  birthrate  is  twice  the  national 
figure.  Population  Jumped  from  83,000  in  1960 
to  an  estimated  125.000  now.  The  present  rate 
of  population  increase  is  around  3  per  cent, 
which  means  popxilatlon  will  double  in  22- 
26  years. 

The  Navajo  country  is  a  welfare  state  where 
If  It  weren't  for  relief.  Social  Security  and 
food  handouts,  starvation  would  be  rampant. 

Income  Is  frequently  below  $500  a  year. 
The  average  for  all  Is  only  $1,700. 

It  Is  a  hard  world.  Hard  and  rugged  and 
mostly  bone  dry,  sorely  equipped  to  support 
a  fraction  of  its  population. 

The  reservation  is  desperately  overgrazed. 

The  sheep  and  goats  that  once  were  the 
Navajo  mainstay  struggle  to  survive.  They 
eat  the  grass,  then  the  weeds,  then  the  sage- 
brush and  finally  even  the  green  foliage  on 
the  plnon  and  Junipers.  Sometimes  they  drink 
water  only  every  second  or  third  day. 

A  land  of  violent,  sometimes  unbelievable 
scenery,  tormented  by  the  elements.  Seared 
by  sun  and  frozen  by  bitter  cold,  burnished 
by  the  wind  and  gashed  by  downpours. 

It  contains  about  28.000  square  nules,  on 
reservation  and  off.  Not  enough  to  support 
the  126,000  Navajos  who  Uve  there. 

For  centuries,  the  "Dine"  or  "People"  as 
Navajoe  call  themselves,  supported  a  life 
with  sheep  and  goats.  Then  In  the  1930's  the 
federal  government  cut  herds  In  half  to  pro- 
tect the  eroding  and  overgrazed  land. 

Today  there  are  still  too  many  slieep  for 
the  land  but  far  from  enough  to  support 
The  People. 

But  they  cling  to  their  herds,  even  though 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  living  from 
them  because  herd  size  is  so  restricted.  A 
svirvey  of  760  shoep-ralaers  in  the  Kayenta, 
Ariz,  area  revealed  annual  per  capita  Income 
averaged  only  $850. 

New  Industries  like  FalrchUd  at  Shiprock. 
General  Dynamics  at  Ft.  Defiance.  Ariz.,  or 
the  tribal  sawmill  provide  some  Jobs.  But  the 
BIA  Is  the  biggest  employer.  Nearly  3,000  of 
the  5300  BIA  payroll  are  Navajo. 

The  Navajo  Tribe,  the  Office  of  Navajo 
Boonomlc  Opportunity  and  the  BIA  are 
making  efforts  to  Improve  housing  and  pro- 
vide Job  training  In  various  programs.  For 
Instance  a  Tribal  Housing  and  Training  Pro- 
gram has  completed  160  homes.  ONEO  pro- 
grams have  lmpro\'ed  3.462  homes  and  have 
287  under  oonstruction. 

But  this  la  as  insignificant  as  a  scratch  on 
the  enormous  bulk  of  a  mountain  like  Shlp- 
ivick. 

The  BIA  estimates  that  the  Navajo  labor 
force  niimbers  38,166.  In  1960,  46.1  per  cent — 
17.606 — ^were  unemployed. 

The  plants,  the  BIA  and  Public  Health 
offices  create  islands  of  relative  prosperity  in 
an  ocean  of  depression.  Go  a  few  miles  in  any 
direction  from  one  of  the  Islands  and  you'll 
find  the  situation  grim. 

Kayenta,  Ariz.  Is  such  an  Island.  Two  miles 
to  the  north  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
Arizona  464  live  Betty  Holiday  and  her  hus- 
band, a  medicine  man. 

They  are  sxirrotinded  by  beauty.  West  of 
their  hogan  looms  a  rugged  bulwark  of  crim- 
son cliffs.  To  the  southeast,  the  black  mono- 
llUi  of  El  Oapitan,  a  volcanic  plug  Bimllar  to 
Shiprock,  marks  the  horizon. 

Mrs.  Holiday  is  88  and  sick.  She  can't 
weave  because  h«  eyes  are  falling.  The  Holi- 
days survive  on  a  small  welfare  check  and 
the  commodities  they  get  once  a  month. 
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The  hogan  Is  heated  by  a  stove  made  f  •om 
half  a  65-gallon  oU  drum,  a  typical  Nai'ajo 
device.  On  Its  top  Is  an  old  tea  kettle.  Nsar- 
by.  on  the  dirt  Hoor.  a  battered  dlshpan  ( on- 
talns  two  lumps  of  coal.  The  coal  or  ^  ood 
has  to  be  hauled  about  five  miles  from  ntop 
Black  Mesa,  south  of  Kayenta. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Black,  a  daughter,  lives  m  a 
little  one-room  house  nearby.  She  Is  tlao 
married  to  a  medicine  man.  The  Blacks'  sixth 
grade  son.  John,  13,  had  to  drop  out  of  sc  aool 
to  tend  the  Blacks'  sheep  herd  of  82. 

The  nearest  water  Is  in  Kayenta. 

Such  conditions  exist  everywhere. 

Torreon,  N.M..  about  80  miles  northwest 
of  Albuquerque.  Is  typical.  It  consists  3f  a 
small  BIA  boarding  school,  a  Navajo  Chapter 
House,  an  air  strip  and  a  trading  post. 

It  is  lost  in  a  bleak,  rocky,  hostile  1  ind- 
scape  Water  is  scarce.  The  water  in  the  t  rad- 
ing  post  well  Is  too  salty  to  drink.  The  f.OOO 
Navajos  who  live  In  this  off-reservation  toart 
of   the  'checkerboard"  area  haul   wat^r  at 

least  20  miles.  „,  ^    „ 

Leonard  and  Louise  Dale  live  near  Torfeon. 
He  is  65  and  she  66.  Neither  speaks  English 
and  depends  on  the  trader  to  handle  business 
like  Income  tax  and  the  mail.  i^ 

They  live  in  a  one-room  house  and  a  hogan. 
They  raise  a  few  sheep,  getting  about  »*0  to 
»66  from  the  wool,  plus  $150  to  $200  ITrom 
lambs.  Most  of  their  income  is  from  ol4  age 
pensions— $25  for  Mr.  Dale  and  $45  a  mbnth 
for  his  wife — a  grand  total  of  $863! 

Any  part  of  the  Navajo  country  Is  the  tome 
Jim  Brown.  95.  lives  in  a  small  hogto  In 
the  rolling  sanddunes  outside  Tuba  JCUy, 
Ariz  236  miles  to  the  west.  He  is  blin<^.  His 
daughter.  Elsie  Dixon,  lives  in  a  framej  tar- 
paper  covered  house  nearby.  i 

Together  they  get  $100  a  month— $«0  In 
welfw-e  for  her  and  $40  in  Social  SecMrlty 
for  him.  They  survive  on  free  food  thilough 

^  The  conditions  of  poverty  that  afHicJ^the 
Navajos  l?ad  to  some  of  the  mort  s«tlou3 
conditions  of  health  existing  in  the  XJ^ilted 
States  today.  ! 

The  statistics  are  shocking.  I 

One  hundred  seventy-five  out  o^^'*'^ 
100  000  have  tuberculosis,  while  only  2^  out 
of  every  100.000  among  the  general  po|)ula- 
tlon  are  similarly  afflicted.  i 

About  7,800  Navajos  out  of  100.000  |have 
strep  infections,  compared  to  229  genetally; 
3,013  with  gonorrhea,  compared  to  207]  gen- 
erally, and  so  on. 

Life  expectancy  for  the  Indian  is  64  y«ars— 
six  and  a  half  below  the  70.6  years  for  the 
general  population.  ^^.   rra 

Read  these  case  histories  from  the  u.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Indian  Hospital  at 
Tuba  City.  Ariz. : 

HC— Bom  May  1,  1968.  Admitted  t(»  hos- 
pital a  year  and  Ave  months  later  weighing 
only  is'poxmds.  normal  weight  of  bajby  of 
five  months.  Diagnosis:  severe  proteUi  de- 
ficiency, malnutrition,  kidney  infectloja,  se- 
vere iron  deficiency  anemia  and  head  WVU7 
suffered  two  or  three  weeks  earUer.  Brain 
surgery  required. 

D.H— Born  April  33,  1969,  7  poundi,  one 
Half  ounce.  Admitted  to  hospital  2  months 
later  with  weight  down  to  six  pounds,  14 
ounces.  When  discharged  a  month  later, 
weight  up  to  nine  pounds,  6  ounces.  B»ck  In 
hospital  two  months  Uter,  baby  had  gained 
only  two  ounces. 

"The  only  time  this  chUd's  weight  could 
be  considered  normal  was  at  birth  .  .  "^(Two 
other  children  in  family  died  In  19*  and 
1969,  both  of  malnutrition.) 

They  are  not  unusual.  J 

The  facts  are  that  some  Navajo  calldren 
aren't  getting  enough  to  eat  and  a  grealj  many 
others  aren't  getting  the  proper  kind  of  food. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  fiscal  year  endiag  last 
June  30,  PubUc  Health  spent  $17.134,|0S  on 
Navajo  health  care. 

But  malnutrition  Is  rampant. 


Two  nutritional  diseases  almost  unknown 
in  modern  America  crop  up  with  disturbing 
frequency.  Both  are  generally  associated 
with  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  "emerg- 
ing" countries  like  those  In  the  African 
bush.  ,,  , 

One  disease  is  called  kwashiorkor,  an  Afri- 
can name.  It  is  a  protein  deficiency  widely 
publicized  as  a  child  killer  In  Blafra. 

Its  victims  develop  a  distended  belly,  bulg- 
ing eyes,  loss  of  hair,  lethargy  and  weakness. 
If   the  disease   is   untreated,   the  chUd   wUl 

die.  ... 

The  other  aliment  is  called  marasmus.  It 
Is  generally  caused  by  a  lack  of  food,  or  the 
body  Improperly  using  food.  Its  victims  show 
bad  weight  loss  and  a  wasting  away  of  body 
tissues. 

Peter  MacDonald,  former  director  of  tne 
Office  of  Navajo  Economic  Opportiinity,  said 
that  three  cases  of  kwashiorkor  turned  up 
at  the  Kayenta  clinic  in  two  months  this 
year. 

Dr.  Jean  Van  Duzen,  pediatrics  chief  at 
Tuba  City  Hospital,  with  three  Vanderbllt 
University  researchers,  studied  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  between  1963-67. 

Out  of  the  4,355  chUdren  under  age  5  some 
616  suffered  from  malnutrition,  and  587 
had  heights  and  weights  below  normal  for 
their  ages. 

Fifteen  of  the  children  sviffered  kwashior- 
kor and  two  of  these  died.  Fourteen  (48  per 
cent)  of  the  29  chUdren  suffering  from  ma- 
rasmus died. 

SlmUar  studies  show  that  children  from 
throughout  the  Navajo  Reservation  are 
smaller  In  both  height  and  weight  than  other 
equal  age  American  school  children. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Vanderwagen,  softspoken 
assistant  Indian  Health  Service  director  for 
the  Navajo  area,  said  that  In  1968 — the  most 
recent  figures — 42  out  of  1,000  Navajo  babies 
died  before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year. 
Why? 

Dr.  Vanderwagen  calls  it  a  "reflection  of 
the  environment." 

Auto  accidents  are  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  all  Navajos.  Dr.  Vanderwagen 
blames  this  on  many  factors,  such  as  poor 
vehicles,  lack  of  training,  lack  of  experience 
In  driving  on  paved  roads  and  alcohol. 

Office  of  Navajo  Economic  Opportunity  fig- 
ures estimate  that  there  are  6.000  Navajo 
alcoholics. 

Number  2  cause  of  death  Is  Infectious  dis- 
ease. A  big  factor  In  this  Is  lack  of  sanitation. 
Dr.  Geoge  E.  Bock,  who  heads  the  Indian 
Health  Service  for  the  Navajo,  says  that  the 
$17,134,203  appropriated  last  year  Is  Inade- 
quate. In  a  report  to  the  tribe  he  said  that 
hospital  admissions  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment are  increasing,  yet  health  service  work- 
ers have  been  reduced  because  of  Congres- 
sional fund  cuts. 

Lack  of  education  lies  at  the  nub  of  the 
poverty  and  backwardness  that  afflict  the 
Navajos. 

A  hundred  and  two  years  ago  the  United 
States  promised  the  Navajo  Tribe  by  treaty 
to  educate  Its  children.  Today,  an  estimated 
40.000  Navajos— a  third  of  the  tribe— may  be 
unable  to  read  or  write  Etogllah. 

The  education  plight  of  the  Navajo  sym- 
bolizes that  of  the  American  Indian  generally. 
The  average  educational  level  for  all  Indians 
under  federal  supervision  Is  five  school  years. 
National  tests  given  In  1965  show  that  Indian 
children  score  lower  than  whites  at  every 
grade  level,  In  both  verbal  and  non-verbal 
skills. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  statisticians  fig\ire 
that  60  per  cent  of  Navajos  age  14  and  over 
have  below  a  sixth  grade  education.  As  re- 
cently as  1945.  66  per  cent  of  the  tribe  had 
no  schooling  at  all. 

This  year.  American  taxipayers  are  spend- 
ing more  than  $62  million  to  educate  Na- 
vajos. The  BIA  alone  is  spending  $42  mU- 
Uon— more  than  half  of  Its  total  Navajo 
budget — on  education. 


Public  schools  In  Arizona.  Ne^  MexICD  and 
Utah  are  spending  $20,643,439  to  educate 
Navajos. 

This  figures  out  to  $1,350  per  year  for  each 
of  the  46.000  Navajo  children  in  school.  And 
this  Is  almost  three  times  the  national  aver- 
age cost  of  $536  to  educate  a  child  each  year. 
There's  no  doubt  more  Navajos  are  learning 
to  speak,  read  and  write  English  each  year. 

Since  1955  the  percentage  of  Navajo  chU- 
drem  attending  8ChO(rf  has  been  Increased 
from  82  to  91  (In  1968).  This  represents  a 
Jump  In  numbers  of  from  22.741  to  42.457. 

During  that  same  period  high  school  grad- 
uates among  the  Navajos  have  Increased  from 
139  to  1,600.  and  the  number  of  college  stu- 
dents among  the  tribesmen  from  160  to  495. 
The  figures  are  Impressive.  But  a  question 
remains  as  to  whether  the  Navajo  youngsters 
are  being  prepared  to  compete  In  mainstream 
America. 

Most  authorities  agree  the  education  sys- 
tem Is  lacking. 
Language  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  Navajo  youngsters  speak 
no  English  when  they  enter  school. 

Suppose  you  were  raised  In  an  English- 
speaking  home  and  when  you  started  school 
found  the  teacher  speaking  only  Chinese. 
From  then  on,  you'd  hear  only  that  language. 
All  subjects  would  be  taught  in  Chtoese. 

Until  recently,  when  BIA  schools  began 
giving  an  hour's  instruction  daily  in  English 
as  a  "second  language,"  this  was  the  exact 
position  of  the  Navajo  youngsters.  And  even 
now.  practically  all  the  child's  instruction  Is 
In  English — which  to  him  is  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

That's  why  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  last  year  found  that  Navajo 
children  are  automatically  a  year  behind 
their  white  counterparts  when  they  enter 

school.  ^  ^.   ^  ^^ 

The  older  they  get,  the  farther  behind  they 

Subcommittee  Investigators  found  that 
Navajo  students  "are  older  at  every  grade 
level"  than  non-Indians. 

Often,  the  result  Is  that  when  Navajos  get 
out  of  school  they  find  it  hard  to  compete. 
Most  return  to  the  reservation,  where  there 
aren't  enough  jobs.  Some  wind  up  in  the 
streets  and  gutters  of  towns  like  Gallup  and 
Winslow  and  Farmlngton,  seeking  solace  for 
their  Inadequacy  In  a  cheap  bottle  of  wine. 

The  BIA  is  turning  over  education  to  pub- 
lic schools  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  roads  are 
improved.  But  now.  most  BIA  schools  are 
the  boarding  variety,  where  youngsters  are 
housed  and  fed. 

Educators  and  psychologists  have  attackea 
the  boarding  schools  as  damaging  to  chil- 
dren because  they  separate  them  from  par- 
ental love  at  a  critical  time  in  their  develop- 
ment. , 

The   problem  Is  compounded  by  lack  oi 

sufficient  staff. 

A  boarding  school  counselor  reported  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  chasing  down  AWOLs, 
supervising  housekeeping  and  other  service 
jobs  and  no  Ume  counseling.  But  he  was 
working  a  10  to  16  hour  dayl 

A  teacher  at  Tuba  City  BIA  Boarding 
School— largest  on  the  reservation— de- 
scribed the  situation  like  this: 

"Because  of  the  shortage  of  personnrt. 
there  Is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  'herd 
rather  than  guide.  The  boys  and  girls  m* 
yeUed  at,  bossed  around,  chased  here  ano 
there,  told  and  untold,  until  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  attempt  to  do  anything 
on  their  own  Initiative— except,  of  course,  to 
run  away." 

The  runaways  sometimes  end  In  tragwy- 
As  recently  as  this  Jan.  19,  Johnson  Kee 
West  13,  died  of  exposure  on  the  rocky  slopes 
of  Black  Mesa,  south  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  while 
trying  to  reach  his  home. 

But  in  spite  of  the  sad  history  of  Navajo 
education,  faint  rays  of  light  are  beginning 
to  peek  through  chinks  In  the  darkneae. 
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Bough  Rock  Demonstration  School  at 
Bough  Rock,  Ariz..  In  its  fourth  year,  is 
breaking  new  educational  ground  with  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education,  and  commu- 
oity  Involvement  including  an  all-Navajo 
BChool  board. 

Similar  experiments  are  taking  place  In  the 
Navajo  Community  College  at  Many  Farms. 

And  the  BIA.  recognizing  the  Inadequacy 
of  past  programs,  has  adopted  a  universal 
program  of  teaching  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage among  Navajo  students. 

A  BIA  elementary  school  at  Rock  Point, 
Ariz.,  under  the  direction  of  Wayne  Holm, 
brilliant  young  principal,  has  made  real 
breakthroughs  In  developing  programs  for 
bilingual  Instruction. 

The  Rock  Point  programs,  in  fact,  were 
rated  superior  to  those  at  Rough  Rock  in 
one  study. 

So  there  Is  hope — at  long  last.  But  the 
clock  is  ticking. 

As  Wayne  Holm  puts  It :  "If  a  program  Isn't 
started  within  the  next  five  or  six  years,  it 
will  be  too  late  for  the  Navajo." 

One  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  the  Navajo 
problem  is  that  while  we  spend  millions  on 
the  problem  and  get  nowhere,  projects  which 
would  create  Jobs  and  Income  for  thousands 
are  delayed  for  years. 

The  most  graphic  example  is  the  Navajo 
Irrigation  Project  which  would  make  jobs  for 
8,800  Navajos  and  create  another  2,200  Job 
opportunities. 

Launched  with  much  fanfare  in  1964,  the 
big  project  was  to  irrigate  110.000  acres  of 
arid  land  near  Farmlngton  by  1979  and  re- 
move thousands  of  Navajos  from  the  relief 
rolls. 

The  first  10.000  acres  were  to  get  water  this 
yew. 

It  now  appears  that  fund  cutbacks  have 
10  slowed  the  project  that  water  may  not 
reach  that  land  before  1980 ! 

Funds  have  been  cut  back  steadily  for  the 
project.  The  reason  has  been  attributed  by 
various  sources  to  heeldragglng  by  the  In- 
terior Department,  or  the  BIA,  by  Congress 
or  the  Indians  themselves. 

Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  says  the  Navajos 
themselves  dldnt  push  very  hard  for  it. 

"If  the  Navajos  had  gone  to  town  and 
worked  on  this  project  I'm  sure  they  would 
have  had  it  by  now,"  he  says. 

Recently,  more  funds  have  been  voted  be- 
cause of  publicity  and  increased  lobbying 
by  the  tribe. 

The  giant  Navajo  Irrigation  Project  has  a 
price  tag  of  $175  million,  a  figure  as  meaning- 
less to  the  average  Indian  as  the  equation  for 
a  nuclear  bomb. 

The  average  Navajo  Is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  eking  out  an  existence  from  day 
to  day. 

And  the  ironies  of  things  undone  extend  to 
the  family  level  among  the  Navajos.  To  the 
Navajo,  water  is  life. 

There  is  precious  little  of  it.  And  much  of 
that  Un't  fit  to  drink. 

But  If  water  is  life,  so  Is  the  land,  and  the 
«oU  U  vanishing  with  the  restless  wind  and 
the  rainstorms  that  strip  the  ground  to  the 
l>are  rock. 

The  Navajos  know  that  the  "beligaana" 
from  Washington,  the  white  men  of  the  BIA, 
are  suj)posed  to  take  care  of  all  such  prob- 
lems. But  sometimes  the  ways  of  the  white 
men  are  strange  to  behold. 

Clifford  and  Clara  Singer  could  tell  you. 
They  Uve  almost  In  the  shadow  of  the  tower- 
ing, gatmt  gray.yellow  cliffs  of  White  Point, 
tt  the  edge  of  Black  Mesa,  about  15  milee 
•outh  of  Kayenta.  Ariz. 

Around  their  hogan  grow  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  shapes  of  plnon  and  juniper  trees. 
Most  of  the  foliage  on  their  lower  branches 
"  gone — eaten  by  the  hungry  sheep  and 
goats  In  the  Singers'  flock  of  150. 

Living  with  the  Singers  is  a  pretty  daugh- 


ter, Ida  Mae,  20,  who  has  been  to  school  and 
speaks  English.  Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Rena 
Jeff  and  her  two  children,  Ronnie,  6,  and 
Dorfina,  2,  live  In  a  little  hoxise  nearby. 

Julia  Big  Singer  lives  in  another  little 
house  Just  around  the  point. 

The  Singers  see  very  little  of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  being  spent  by  public 
agencies  on  the  Navajos. 

Life  is  not  easy  for  the  Singers.  They  see 
little  cash.  Because  of  the  flock  they  can't 
get  welfare.  Neither  of  these  warm,  friendly 
people  Is  eligible  for  Social  Security.  Once 
a  month  they  hook  up  the  team  to  the  wag^n, 
or  hitch  a  ride,  to  go  to  Kayenta  to  get  free 
food  commodities. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  beligaana  helped 
them  get  a  simple  earth-fill  dam  to  save  the 
land  from  eroding  and  provide  water  for  the 
sheep.  But  instead  of  putting  the  daim  in  a 
place  where  It  would  catch  runoff  from  the 
mesa  rocks,  the  white  men  put  it  where  it 
would  catoh  runoff  from  bare  ground. 

The  very  first  season  the  rain  washed  the 
dam  full  of  mud  and  it  has  been  useless  ever 
since. 

Water  is  the  Singers'  biggest  problem. 

"We  get  it  at  Owl  Spring,  at  a  mesa  about 
two  miles  away,"  said  Mrs.  Singer.  "But  in 
the  sununer  the  spring  dries  up." 

She  showed  us  a  can  full  of  Owl  Spring 
water,  it  is  green  and  murky,  almost  as  if 
filled  with  dye. 

Mrs.  Singer  pointed  to  a  field  dotted  by 
dried  com  stubble.  In  it  were  some  tiny 
stimtod  peach  trees  protected  by  cones  of 
small  logs. 

"The  com  died  last  summer  it  was  so  dry," 
she  said  In  Navajo.  She  extended  her  band 
just  below  waist  level.  "It  grew  this  tiigh  and 
then  it  died.  .  .  ." 

In  the  svunmer,  with  Owl  Spring  dry.  the 
Singers  drive  their  fiock  up  a  precipltious 
trail  onto  the  top  of  Black  Mesa  to  a  spring. 
It  is  five  miles  away. 

"When  we  have  to  do  that  the  sheep  drink 
only  every  second  or  third  day,"  she  said. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  some  white  men 
from  an  oil  company  came  and  drilled  holes 
in  the  rock  near  the  Singers'  place,  ai^>arent- 
ly  for  seismograph  exploration. 

Later,  Mr.  Singer  dropped  rocks  in  the 
holes  they  had  drilled  and  heard  them  splash 
in  water.  Two  years  ago  the  Singers  told  their 
white  friend.  Jack  Crowder,  about  It. 

Crowder  is  a  small  earthmovlng  contractor, 
as  well  as  a  writer  and  photographer,  who 
works  out  of  Kayenta.  He  brought  out  a  fish 
line  and  dropped  it  into  one  of  the  holes. 
"Twenty-six  feet  down  I  hit  water,"  he  said. 
"It  measured  12  feet  deep." 

Crowder  said  he  reported  this  to  the  BIA 
in  Window  Rock.  Neither  Crowder  not  the 
Singers  heard  any  more  about  it.  The  water 
is  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  Singers' 
hogan.  But  it  might  as  well  be  in  far-off 
Washington  for  all  the  good  it  does  them. 
They  shrug  It  off  stoically.  They  are  used  to 
the  white  men's  ways. 

But  Irony  and  contradiction  are  as  com- 
mon to  the  Navajo  World  as  the  shifting 
pink  sands  of  Monument  Valley.  Consider — 
while  Navajos  live  In  the  most  abject  poverty, 
the  tribe  Is  proibably  the  richest  In  America 
with  about  $50  million  drawing  Interest  from 
U.S.  securities. 

It  sounds  like  a  lot.  But  If  you  split  It 
equally  among  all  the  Navajos  It  would 
amount  to  only  about  enough  for  a  down 
payment  on  a  pickup  truck  for  each  tribes- 
man. The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  figured  it 
that  way  and  has  tried  to  use  the  money 
for  tribal  development.  The  cash  pool  re- 
sults from  royalties,  rentals  and  bontises  on 
oil,  gas  and  uranium  discoveries.  In  1964 
alone  the  tribe  earned  $34  million  from  these 
sources. 

The  tribe  has  Invested  In  chapter  houses, 
community  centers,  ranch  land  and  buildings 


to  house  industries  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  come  to  the  reservation.  Money  has 
been  Invested  in  vocational  and  college  schol- 
arships. 

Some  success  has  been  registered  In  the 
tribe's  drive  to  attract  industry.  But  not 
enough. 

Now,  the  Navajos  face  the  problem  of 
declining  Income  from  minerals.  Pew  new 
discoveries  have  been  made  In  recent  years. 

The  alarming  Implication  is  that  If  min- 
eral Income  continues  to  dwindle  and  the 
tribe  continues  Its  present  trend  of  over- 
spending Its  budget,  the  cash  reserve  will  dis- 
appear. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  the  Navajo  problem? 

Knowledgeable  people  have  widely  diver- 
gent views.  Some  say  there  is  none. 

A  few,  like  Graham  Holmes,  the  BIA's 
veteran  area  director,  think  the  answer  lies  In 
a  radical  new  approach  to  education.  School- 
ing would  start  for  both  mother  and  child  at 
the  time  the  chUd  is  born.  The  mother  would 
be  taught  English,  sanitation  and  hygiene 
at  the  same  time  as  the  child. 

Others,  like  Raymond  Nakal  (former) 
Navajo  chairman,  believe  the  answer  lies  In 
bringing  more  Industry  and  jobs  to  the 
reservation. 

Peter  MacDonald,  former  Office  of  Navajo 
Economic  Opportunity  director  and  a  Navajo, 
thinks  the  Navajos  must  solve  their  own 
problems.  Industry  is  fine,  but  the  Indians 
must  become  businessmen  and  eliminate  the 
socialistic  aspects  of  the  reservation. 

Another  Navajo,  Joe  Watson  Jr.,  agrees 
that  the  Navajos  have  to  solve  tbelr  own 
problems.  Former  assistant  BIA  area  director. 
Watson  says  Navajos  must  learn  to  think  for 
themselves,  learn  to  "stand  on  their  own 
feet"  and  provide  the  leadership. 

Glenn  L.  Emmons,  a  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  from  1963  to  1961,  offers  a  plan 
to  terminate  U.S.  trusteeship  of  the  Indian 
after  eight  years  and  integrate  them  into 
American  society. 

Emmons'  plan  would  make  Indian  prop- 
erty tax  exempt  for  20  years  after  termina- 
tion and  give  Indians  a  $60  a  month  cash 
payment  for  life.  This  would  average  $300  a 
month  for  the  average  family  of  five,  Em- 
mons says. 

Whatever  the  solution,  it  must  be  found 
soon. 

The  cost  in  terms  of  sickness,  human 
degradation,  thwarted  opportunity,  and  dol- 
lars is  Intolerable. 

And  It  is  rising  every  day. 

The  Navajo  bill 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs $65,437,  000 

Navajo  Tribe 15.100,000 

Arizona  welfare 6,474,593 

New  Mexico  welfare 2,930,923 

Utah  welfare 1,309,700 

Colorado  welfare  10,000 

Social  security 6,875,451 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  10, 999,  754 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service _  17,  134,  203 

Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration      2.244.000 

Small  Business  administration.  200.  000 

Department  of  Agriculture 4,  786. 000 

Arizona  public  schools 6,  287,  039 

Utah  public  schools 839,865 

New  Mexico  public  schools 9,671.477 

Interior  Department  (excluding 

BIA)     679,300 

Housing,  Urban  Development- .  1,524,000 

Total 151,503,306 

Based  on  estimated  budge>ts  for  1969-70 
for  BIA  ($76.2784,000),  Navajo  Tribe  ($17,- 
700,000) ,  Arizona.  Utah  and  New  Mexico  pub- 
lic schools  (total,  $20,643,439).  if  all  other 
amounts  remained  the  same  as  In  1968-69. 
total  Navajo  expenditures  this  fiscal  year  will 
amount  to  $168,795,363. 
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A  LiNCBRiNC  Nightmare 
(By  Jerome  Watson) 

They  are  nightmare  f  ragmeuts  of  a  Ui  ger- 
Ing  past. 

Places  where  the  least  of  society's  chlliren 
live  in  wTCtched  conditions  provided  b]  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

They  have  been  called  "snake-pits," 
holes."  "warehoiises  •  and  the  "shame  of 
nols."  , 

They  are  the  "baclt  wards"  of  the  Eixon 
and  Lincoln  state  schools  for  the  retardiid. 

For  the  hundreds  of  chUdren  and  a^lults 
who  must  live  in  the  widely  decried  degiada- 
tlon  of  these  wards,  "schools"  is  a  euphei  alsm 
heavy  with  irony.  There  la  little  or  no  scliool- 
Ing  provided  for  these  social  discaJd4  se- 
verely and  profoundly  retarded  person  ^hose 
■      were    broken    at    birt  i    or 


lives    comnionly 

before.  , 

The  schools  are  not  only  overcrowded 


understaffed  by  every  conceivable  stanlard, 


but  the  hard-pressed  child-care  aides 
have  charge  of  the  students  24  hours  t 
are.  most  of  them,  paid  suabtantlally 
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than  animal  keei>ers  at  Lincoln  Park  Zx). 

And  the  conditions  in  which  anlmalii  live 
at  the  2XX)  seem  less  offensive  to  the  eye  than 
those  in  which  many  "students"  at  IWxon 
and  Lincoln  must  waste  their  days  and 
nights— and  lives.  In  fact,  state  offlclaJfe  ad- 
mit neither  Dixon  nor  Uncoln  woulld  be 
licensed  by  the  state  U  they  were  private 
facilities.  But  the  state  does  not  llcenie  It- 
self. I    ^ 

A  Sun-Tlmes  reporter  and  photogr»pner 
who  visited  the  warehouse  wards.  Inj  this 
eighth  decade  of  tihe  30th  Century,  discovered 
these  appalling  oondUtons:  J 

1.  Children  aivd  adults  spending  hours 
wandering  around  crowded  "day  roomfe"  in 
the  nude  with  nothing  to  do  and  receiving 
little  attention  because  of  the  severe^  staff 
shortages. 

3.  Scores  of  severely  and  profoundly?  re- 
tarded males,  with  IQe  ranging  up  to  ^bout 
36,  penned  In  small,  crowded,  hot.  belbuled 
cement  areas  for  "recreatton."  I 

3.  A  hospital  ward  for  the  critically  111 
whlcb.  a  nurse  said.  Is  often  left  unattended 
became  of  a  lack  of  staff.  The  nurse  ingry, 
dispirited.  i 

4.  A  naked  youth  sitting  on  the  flocf  of  a 
day  room  spreading  feces  on  his  body.  Nearby 
a  second  youth  ch«wlng  a  rag  that  a4>peer8 
to  be  smeared  with  feces.  The  face  of  a  third 
youth  covered  with  a  slimy,  milky  substance. 

5.  A  man  lying  naked  for  hotirs  on  a|  dirty 
floor  close  to  a  toUet  that  lacks  a  seat.  A  few 
feet  away,  a  bath  tub  filled  with  idark, 
scummy  water.  I 

6.  Child-care  aides  so  lacking  in  helo  they 
tie  women  to  chains  for  hours  at  a  tlni  as  a 
convenient  means  of  restraining  thosf  who 
are  overactive  or  erdted.  One  of  the  \jomen 
crying.  i 

7.  Aides  and  admlnlstraitors  who  acWno^- 
edged  that  depressant  drugs  are  used  najt  only 
for  medical  purposes,  but,  in  the  absefhce  of 
adequate  staff,  to  make  crowded  wardBJman- 
ageable.  Wards  with  one  aide  for  soo(:e6  of 
"students."  i 

8.  Aides  complaining  that  there  are  Isome- 
tlmes  only  one  or  two  worteJng  toilets  t^  serve 
80  to  100  or  more  "students."  and  idtlng 
cases  of  students  drinking  water  from  toilets 
because  of  a  lack  of  attention  from  hak-aased 
workers.  I 

9.  Reports  of  perverted  sex  acts  occfrrtng. 
again  because  of  insufficient  ataff  to  mjonltor 
student  activities  and  keep  them  btsy  In 
training,  recreational  and  rehatoUltatlfle  pro- 
grams. ! 

10.  Bed-fast  patients  developing  huge, 
painful  bedsores  because  aides  do  not  have 
time  to  turn  them  In  bed.  The  same  p»tlenta 
lying  In  soiled  linen  for  hours  at  4  time 
while  one  or  two  aides  clothe,  changf .  feed 
and  medicate  scores  of  non-ambijlatory 
residents. 


11.  One  aide  complaining  he  suffered  a 
hernia  attempting  to  lift  a  heavy  teen-age 
youth  out  of  a  wheelchair  without  help.  An- 
other blaming  a  heart  attack  on  the  strain  of 
overwork. 

12.  Windows  repeatedly  punched  out  by 
hyper-actlve  or  disturbed  students,  but  re- 
placed and  left  unscreened.  Meanwhile,  stu- 
dents suffering  injuries,  some  of  them  severe, 
from  the  shattering  glass. 

13.  Blind  students  mixed  with  sighted  stu- 
dents and  often  left  to  fend  for  themselves 
in  the  bleak,  crowded-but-lonely  climate  of 
the  wards. 

14.  Some  aides,  seemingly  a  minority,  sit- 
ting In  offices  reading  while  scores  of  un- 
attended "students"  wander  aimlessly  about 
day  rooms. 

15.  The  stench,  the  pervasive,  heavy,  re- 
pulsive stench  of  urine  assailing  visitors  to 
the  worst  of  the  warehouse  wards. 

Conditions  for  the  mentally  retarded  are 
not  uniformly  horrible  In  Illinois.  The  state 
has  several  small  Institutions  that  are  con- 
sidered good.  There  also  are  some  programs  at 
Dixon  and  Lincoln  that  are  considered  good, 
and  there  are  dedicated  employes  In  these 
huge  institutions  who  work  long  and  hard  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  retarded. 
But  the  litany  of  degradation  at  Dixon  and 
Lincoln  remains,  for  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands of  residents,  a  long  one.  Indeed:  no 
dignity,  little  Independence.  Inadequate  at- 
tention, poor  or  no  training,  scarce  affection. 
Workers  at  Dixon  tell  of  the  state  legisla- 
tor who  visited  the  school  and  departed, 
nearly  "sick."  after  one  look  at  a  crowded 
ward.  And  yet.  the  General  Assembly  this 
spring  killed  a  proposal  of  Sen.  Harris  W. 
Pawell  (R-Napervllle)  to  provide  $24  mil- 
lion for  enough  new  workers  to  bring  Dixon 
and  Lincoln  up  to  the  staffing  standards  set 
by  the  American  Assn.  on  Mental  Deficiency. 
The  standards  are  widely  acknowledged  by 
school  officials  to  be  "minimal." 

Dr.  Edward  Eagle,  first  vice  president  of  the 
minols  Assn.  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  said 
Inadequate  staff  is  a  chief  reason  why,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  he  has  compiled.  Illinois 
has  the  fourth  worst  death  rate  among  all 
the  States  In  its  institutions  for  the  retarded. 
Eagle  said  that  taking  Dixon  and  Lincoln 
alone — the  state's  several  small  Institutions 
for  the  retarded  are  generally  considered 
good — Illinois  ranked  33d  among  the  states 
in  19S9  In  the  number  of  fuU-tlme  workers 
per  1.000  residents,  or  students.  In  per  capita 
expenditure,  he  said,  Dlxon-Llncoln  would 
give  the  state  a  ranking  of  31st. 

Under  AAMD  standards,  both  Dixon  and 
Lincoln  have  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
recommended  staff. 

Worse.  In  the  area  of  direct  care,  each  In- 
stitution has  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
needed  help.  David  Edelson.  nationally  ac- 
claimed superintendent  of  Dixon,  said  the  In- 
stitution has  867  chlldcare  aides,  nursing  as- 
sistants, practical  ntirses  and  registered 
nurses  engaged  in  direct  care,  while  AAMD 
standards  suggest  a  need  for  2,197  such  em- 
ployes. 

Edelson  said  Dixon  has  28  special  educa- 
tors, who  provide  training  for  "students"  In 
the  5-to-21  age  range,  but  the  school  needs 
193 

Reflecting  a  pattern  at  both  Dixon  and 
Lincoln  In  all  areas  of  care,  Dixon  Is  most 
shorthanded  in  the  number  of  special  educa- 
tors available  to  teach  the  severely  retarded 
(IQs  ranging  from  20  into  the  lower  30s) 
and  profoundly  retarded  (IQs  under  20). 

Edelson  said  he  has  9  of  15  special  educa- 
tors needed  for  the  so-called  educable  stu- 
dents (IQs  of  roughly  50  or  62  and  above), 
15  of  34  needed  for  the  trainable  (IQs  rang- 
ing from  the  low  30s  to  about  50) .  but  only 
2  of  32  needed  for  the  severely  retarded,  and 
none  of  138  needed  for  the  profoundly  re- 
tarded. 

In  all.  he  said,  1.023  students  aged  6  to  21 
receive  no  special  education  at  all.  As  a  re- 


sult, some  deteriorate  after  their  admission 
to  the  schools,  according  to  workers  and  par- 
ents. 

The  severely  and  profoundly  retarted  ac- 
count for  76  per  cent  of  the  "school-age"  stu- 
dents at  Dixon,  and  the  proportion  of  severe- 
ly and  profoundly  retarted  Is  growing  at  both 
inajor  Instltutloi^s,  as  the  state  seeks  to  re- 
turn the  more  competent  retardates  to  their 
home  communities. 

At  Lincoln,  which  is  divided  into  a  main 
campus  and  an  annex  several  miles  away, 
some  housing  units  have  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  direct-care  personnel 
they  should  have  to  meet  the  "minimal" 
AAMD  standards. 

At  the  annex,  which  in  a  recent  headcoimt 
had  1,391  of  Lincoln's  3,183  students,  the 
number  of  direct-care  personnel  Is  only  35 
per  cent  of  the  recommended  total.  One  cot- 
tage had  17  per  cent,  another  19  per  cent,  of 
the  needed  direct-care  employes. 

New  standards  also  are  being  developed 
by  the  recently  created  Accreditation  Coun- 
cil for  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarted. 
And  Dr.  Kenneth  Crosby,  director  of  the 
council,  and  offshoot  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  said  the 
new  standards  probably  will  be  "tougher" 
than  the  existing  ones  when  they  are  an- 
nounced at  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

Complicating  the  understafflng  problem  \i 
the  overcrowding  problem. 

Dr.  William  Sloan,  director  of  the  mental 
retardation  division  of  the  state  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  said  that  \mder  new  n.S. 
Public  Health  standards,  Dixon  Is  about  68 
per  cent  overcrowded,  Lincoln  about  58  per 
cent.  The  two  schools  hovise  some  75  per  cent 
of  the  mentally  retarded  who  are  in  state  In- 
stitutions. 

Sloan  said  that  under  the  standards,  nei- 
ther school  should  have  more  than  3,000  or 
so  beds.  Dixon  has  3,350  and  Lincoln  3.160, 
even  though  the  combined  population  of  the 
schools  has  been  reduced  by  some  600  resi- 
dents In  the  last  year.  The  reductions  are 
part  of  a  long-range  plan  of  Gov.  OgUvle  to 
bring  the  populations  at  the  schools  toward 
the  2,000  mark. 

These  plans  to  cut  the  enrollment  at  the 
two  huge  Installations — they  are  among  the 
half  dozen  or  so  largest  In  the  nation — appar- 
ently were  the  rationale  behind  an  abortive 
effort  by  the  Ogllvle  administration  this 
spring  to  slash  the  staff  at  Dixon  and  Lin- 
coln. 

The  plan  was  abandoned  in  the  face  of 
Intense,  widespread  opposition,  and  Ogllvle 
aides,  suggesting  the  whole  thing  was  a 
mistake,  said  the  governor  has  made  care 
for  the  retarded  a  top  priority  item.  He 
boosted  spending  In  some  retarded-care 
areas  and  pledged  to  push  ahead  with  plans 
to  construct  seven  new  400-bed  facilities  In 
the  Chicago  area. 

Critics  say  they  will  believe  what  conns 
to  pass,  that  the  record  of  broken  promises 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  is  long. 

Dixon  and  Lincoln  officials  stress  that 
a  steady  reduction  in  residents,  even  If  staff- 
student  ratios  were  adequate  today,  would 
not  permit  a  proportionate  reduction  In 
Jobs.  This,  they  say.  Is  because  the  patients 
being  moved  out  of  the  institutions  are  the 
most  intelligent  and  require  the  least  care. 
Thtis.  a  steadily  Increasing  number  of  staff 
will  be  needed  to  care  for  and  train  a  given 
number  of  students. 

In  addition,  the  officials  say,  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  students  being  discharged  now 
work  at  the  Institutions,  assisting  staff  mem- 
bers in  various  housekeeping  and  student- 
care  chores.  ^ 

Complicating  the  understafllng-oyer  at)wa 

ing  problem,  at  Dixon  especially,  f  "»?.  " 
lapidated   condition  of  many   of  the     ^ 
tages"  in  which  the  students  live.  Edelson 
said  50  to  58  residential  buildings  need  to  M 
torn  down,  replaced  or  rehabUltated. 
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"Some  of  these  buildings  really  are  snake- 
pits,"  he  said. 

Efforts  to  cut  the  population  at  the  schools 
are  slowed  because  of  a  waiting  list  of  more 
than  4.100. 

Dr.  Albert  Glass,  acting  director  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  Insists  that 
the  list  includes  only  about  212  emergency 
cases.  He  said  many  families  put  their  chil- 
dren's names  on  the  list  as  "insurance"  to 
facilitate  admission  In  the  event  they  could 
no  longer  care  for  them.  Others  on  the  list 
are  now  In  private  Institutions,  their  tuitions 
partly  paid  by  the  state,  he  added. 

Critics  concede  many  retardates  on  the 
waiting  list  do  not  need  Immediate  admis- 
sion to  a  state  facility,  but  they  challenge 
Glass's  estimate  of  the  number  of  emer- 
gency cases.  Don  Moss,  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Assn.  for  the  Mentally  retarded, 
contends,  for  example,  that  up  to  2,000  cases 
should  be  Judged  "emergency."  Pawell 
agrees.  Edelson  estimates  the  emergency 
caseload  at  about  800. 

In  any  case.  If  Glass  meets  his  goal  of 
reducing  the  total  populations  of  Dixon  and 
Lincoln  by  another  1,100  students  in  the 
coming  year,  the  gain  will  be  offset  by  admis- 
sion of  200  or  more  waiting  list  cases  to  the 
schools.  And  everyone  acknowledges  that  the 
Incoming  student*  will  require  more  care  on 
the  average  than  those  being  discharged. 

Pawell  said  he  had  "no  real  high  hopes"  of 
winning  passage  of  his  $24  million  amend- 
ment to  upgrade  care  at  Dixon  and  Lincoln. 
But  he  said  he  had  to  make  an  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  children  and  adults  languish- 
ing in  the  institutions. 

The  mind  went  back  to  an  afternoon  spent 
at  Dixon,  when  a  teen-age  youth  followed 
visitors  around  his  "cottage,"  mumbling 
something  that  didn't  come  through  right 
away. 

The  vlsitco^  walked  out  of  the  cottage,  and 
the  youth  followed  them  to  their  car,  and 
tried  to  get  in  it,  and  he  continued  to  miun- 
ble.  An  aide  and  a  couple  of  students  re- 
strained blm.  and  the  visitors  began  to  drive 
away.  It  was  then  that  the  boy's  words 
came  through. 

"Go  home,"  he  was  saying.  "Go  home,  go 
home." 

ASCID  THX  HORBOR  OF  DlXOI* 

(By  Sam  Washington) 

I  worked  three  weeks  as  a  child-care  aide 
In  one  of  the  worst,  most  degraded  of  the 
state's  snake-pit  wards  for  the  retarded. 

I  saw  conditions  at  Dixon  State  School 
tbat  give  definition  to  the  terms  "Inhumane" 
and  "disgraceful." 

What  I  saw  is  IndellUy  imprinted  in  my 
mind. 

I  was  first  shocked,  then  sickened.  After 
that;  I  began  to  care. 

And  It  was  In  caring  that  I  came  to  realize 
that  even  the  most  profoimdly  retarded  per- 
sons are  capable  of  learning  and  need  love 
and  affection.  Need  some  attention.  Need  to 
be  considered  fully  human. 

They  have  personalities,  life  styles. 

Many  are  degenerate.  But  few  if  any  need 
be.  The  horror  could  be  erased  with  added 
programs,  better  facilities  and  an  elimination 
of  overcrowding  and  understafflng  problems 
at  Institutions  like  Dixon. 

At  Dixon,  I  worked  In  Cottage  A-12,  a 
barren,  crowded,  foul-smelling  building 
housing  some  136  adult,  profoundly  retarded 
males. 

I  saw  these  men.  day  after  day,  relegated 
to  a  meager.  Impoverished,  humiliating, 
sometimes  painful  existence. 

I  saw  adolescents  and  old  men  crowded 
together  and  suffering  from  the  physical  and 
psychological  wounds  that  had  left  scars 
on  their  bodies  and  minds. 

I  saw  patients  Ingest  their  own  excrement 
because  there  was  not  enough  staff  to  attend 
them. 


I  saw  men  whose  teeth  were  coated  with 
stains  that  Indicated  long  neglect,  and  I 
learned  that  dental  care  often  consisted  of 
pulling  front  teeth  as  an  abominable  means 
of  preventing  frustrated  retardates  from 
biting  workers  and  other  patients. 

I  saw  a  niimber  of  Dixon  residents  with 
open  sores,  and  saw  them  crowd  against 
other  naked  residents,  passing  along  their 
infections  In  the  overcrowded  cottage. 

I  saw  residents  sedated  to  reduce  their 
youthful  exuberance  and  make  them  more 
"manageable,"  a  practice  condemned  as  drug 
abuse  by  the  National  Assn.  for  Retarded 
Children. 

I  saw  workers  made  Ineffective  because  of 
administrative  neglect,  and  too  few  workers 
to  carry  out  the  simplest  training  problems, 
Including  toilet  training  and  eating. 

I  saw  potentially  dangerous  medication 
administered  to  residents  of  the  cottage  by 
child-care  aides  because  of  a  shortage  of 
nurses  and  other  medical  personnel,  and  I 
saw  pills  spit  out  by  some  retardates  picked 
up  and  swallowed  by  others. 

I  saw  students  hit  and  kicked  and  brutal- 
ized by  working  (retarded)  residents  used  as 
cheap  labor  to  assist  the  overworked  em- 
ployees. 

I  saw  patients,  or  students,  herded  from 
place  to  place  without  sympathy  or  concern. 

I  saw  students  who  were  incapable  of  feed- 
ing themselves  fed  so  hvirrledly  they  had  to 
gulp  their  food  without  chewing  It. 

I  saw  retardates  who  had  "acted  up"  tied 
so  tightly  to  their  beds  that  their  hands 
became  swollen. 

I  saw  blind  and  deaf  patients  left  to  fend 
for  themselves  cunong  retardates  who  might 
pxish  or  hit  them. 

1  heard  of  workers  injured  and  fearful  of 
further  Injuries  as  a  result  of  being  hit  by 
retardates  when  they  were  working  alone  In 
crowded  "day  rooms." 

And  I  saw  an  elderly  patient  who  had 
fallen  8uid  gashed  open  his  chin  given  1 
or  2  stitches  and  returned  to  his  cottage, 
while  the  medical  attendant  acknowledged 
the  patient  needed  at  least  three  stitches  to 
adequately  cloee  the  woimd.  The  attendant 
gave  up  because  the  student,  who  had  not 
been  given  a  painkiller,  thrashed  about  and 
made  It  difficult  to  work  on  him. 

I  saw  these  conditions  and  others,  and  I 
sympathized  with  workers  who  were  often 
dedicated  and  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  cottage  reeldents  but  were  completely 
frustrated  In  their  efforts  to  provide  care 
and  training. 

I  left  Dixon  after  three  weeks  of  working 
with  dozens  of  overworked  and  underpaid 
workers. 

Many  of  these  employees  have  worked 
there — in  the  stench  that  clings  to  you  even 
after  you  have  showered,  and  showered 
again — for  years,  and  many  will  continue  in 
their  Jobs  for  years  to  oome. 

But  they  have  the  option  of  getting  out. 

Hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  the  so- 
called  students  have  no  such  option. 

It  is  one  reason  they  have  been  known 
to  "act  up"  on  returning  from  an  outing 
on  which  they  have  enjoyed  themselves  to 
the  Inhumane  conditions  of  Dixon  cottages. 

My  introduction  to  Cottage  A-12  at  Dixon 
took  place  on  a  sunny  afternoon  In  early 
July. 

The  door  to  the  cottage  was  locked,  and 
only  after  insistent  ringing  of  the  bell  it 
opened  from  the  inside  by  a  whlte-shlrted 
attendant. 

As  It  opened,  a  rush  of  warm,  foul  air  rolled 
over  me,  and  my  first  day  as  a  chUd-care  aide 
at  Dixon  had  begun. 

I  had  gotten  the  Job  after  making  a  100- 
mlle  trip  to  the  school,  undergoing  four  inter- 
views, psychological  tests  and  an  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Personnel  examination. 

I  discovered  what  might  be  called  the 
Dixon  law.  or  mayba  the  Dixon-Uncoln  law 


that  bad  experiences  In  the  wards  tend  to 
crowd  out  good  ones.  They  dominate  the 
mind,  inflame  the  passions. 

You  want  to  see  changes  made.  Big 
changes.  Now. 

In  Cottage  A-12 — "cottage"  Is  a  pathetic 
misnomer  for  the  barren,  sometimes  dilapi- 
dated housing  units  at  Dixon — I  was  shown 
a  fenced-in  cement  floored  area  outside  one 
door.  A  plastic  and  steel  sun  shield  partly 
protected  the  area. 

This  place,  I  was  told,  was  the  "patio"  the 
outdoor  recreation  area  for  the  cottage  resi- 
dents. It  measured  perhaps  30  by  60  feet. 

And  there  were  about  100  naked,  tanned  or 
stinburned  men  sitting  or  standing  under 
the  shield  or  In  the  sun.  The  men — any  male 
over  13  is  called  a  man  at  Dixon — ranged  In 
age  from  16  to  69.  All  were  severely  or  pro- 
foundly retarded,  with  IQs  under  about  35. 

These  men  were  Incapable  of  coherent 
speech  and  they  were  not  tollet-tralned  or 
capable  of  caring  for  themselves  in  other 
minimal  ways.  Retardation  experts  conteiLd 
that  such  i>er8ons  can  be  trained  not  only  to 
perform  seilf-help  sklUs,  but  to  do  other  lim- 
ited tasks. 

And  derive  some  enjoyment  from  life. 

The  nxen  on  the  sun-heated  patio  walked 
about  aimlessly,  sat  staring  or  lay  sprawled 
on  the  concrete. 

Even  If  a  few  of  them  had  been  toilet- 
trained,  they  wotild  have  had  to  relieve  them- 
selves on  the  patio,  because  once  outside, 
they  were  blocked  from  coming  back  In  until 
overworked  aides  were  ready  to  permit  them, 
for  example,  to  have  lunch. 

The  heavy  stench,  which  also  pervades  the 
cottage  Itself,  Is  combat  ted  by  having  work- 
ing residents  continually  shoveling,  scrub- 
bing and  washing  down  the  patio  and  floors. 

The  battle  is  never  won. 

Another  battle  that  is  not  won — scarcely 
even  Joined — Is  the  struggle  to  keep  the  resi- 
dents from  hurting  themselves  and  each 
other. 

Sedative  drugs  are  administered  to  most 
of  the  men  in  A-12,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
them  quiet,  but  ptishlng,  slapping,  kicking, 
biting  and  destructive  behavior  among  them 
is  stUl  common. 

Residents  have  been  known  to  have  their 
ears  bitten  off,  and  one  A-12  patient  had  a 
deep  scar  from  having  his  nose  nearly  bitten 
off  by  another  patient. 

Scene  residents  are  heavily  scarred  from 
InJtirleB  suffered  in  falls  or  other  accidents 
because  of  mobility  problenas  that  are  often 
the  result  of  retardation. 

Others  suffer  cuts,  sometimes  severe,  from 
knocking  out  windows  with  their  fists  or 
heads.  Despite  such  behavior,  Dixon  officials 
have  only  recently  received  authorization — 
In  the  face  of  mounting  protests  from  the 
Dixon  Parents  Assn. — to  Install  added  win- 
dow screens  In  some  cottages. 

Child-care  aides,  whose  thin  ranks  I  Joined, 
use  a  few  of  the  more  capable  residents  to 
help  them  carry  out  some  of  their  basic 
responsibilities. 

These  "work  boys,"  who  are  less  retarded 
than  their  fellows,  perform  such  tasks  as 
cleaning  up  wastes  from  the  floors  and  patio, 
showering  excrement-soiled  patients  and 
helping  feed  and  clothe  them. 

Under  a  fairly  recent  program,  the  work 
boys  are  "paid"  $1  and  more  a  week  for  their 
labors.  Most  of  them  are  proud  of  their 
"checks,"  which  are  Issued  weekly  and  used 
to  purchase  candy,  pop  and  other  extras 
from  the  Dixon  commissary. 

However,  the  niimber  of  these  working 
residents  can  be  expected  to  decline 
steadily — making  more  difficult  the  Jobs  of 
the  child-care  aiides  if  additional  staff  is  not 
authorized.  Under  a  philosophy  that  has 
gained  wide  acceptance  In  the  nation  in 
recent  years,  officials  have  initiated  programs 
of  returning  as  many  moderately  retarded 
persons  as  possible  to  their  home  commu- 
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rUtles.  Thus  the  niimber  of  such  persons  k^t 
at  Dixon  hopeXuUy  wUl  dwindle  over  t^e 
next  few  years.  I 

The  Idea  Is  that  such  people  can  be  trained 
In  most  cases  to  live  In  the  community  aod, 
perhaps.  In  such  facilities  as  sheltered  woA- 
shops  can  contribute  to  society.  It  is  thougjht 
that  retardates  who  are  capable  of  work^g 
full  or  part  time  In  a  state  Institution  Bviph 
as  Dixon  or  Lincoln  don't  belong  there.      ^ 

I  found  the  child-care  aides,  despite  1|ie 
discouraging  conditions  in  which  they  wo^lc, 
to  be  generally  dedicated  and  genuinely  ^- 
tereeted  In  the  residents.  i 

Aides  are  strictly  warned  against  brutal- 
izing the  patients,  and  I  was  advised  repeat- 
edly when  being  interviewed  for  a  Job] at 
Dixon  that  employes  accused  of  abtislng  a 
patient  can  be  dismissed  after  a  hearlngJ 

The  few  "abuses"  I  saw  were  minor.  One 
aide,  for  example,  pushed  a  patient  after  ^e 
patient  had  punched  a  fellow  resident.       i 

On  other  occasions,  I  heard  aides — and 
resident  workers — speak  abusively  to  the 
adult  "students"  In  the  cottage.  J 

But  I  saw  no  real  cases  of  physical  abilse. 
and  marked  this  as  one  tiny  candle  In  the 
vast  sea  of  darkness  that  is  Dixon.  | 

Other  "candles" — of  affection  and  con- 
cern—were Ut  and  carried  by  a  few  allies 
with  whom  I  worked. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Wetsel.  for  example.  A  woe 
In  her  early   608  and  a  hard  worker,  1 
Wetsel  Jokes  with  the  residents  and  showe 
affection  which  is  usually  retximed  by 
charges. 

She  summed  up  her  personal  philoso] 
for  me  one  day,  and  I  remember  her  wordi. 

"What  they  need  mo«t  is  to  know  soipe- 
body  loves  them."  she  said. 

Bright  Signs  m  jxmoLB 
(By  Jerome  Watson) 

minols,  the  expert  said,  has  been  "the  ( Us 
grace  of  the  nation"  in  Its  treatment  of  '^'" 
mentally  retarded.  , 

And  yet,  said  Dr.  Gunnar  Dybwad.  in  ;er 
nationally  known  specialist  In  the  flelt^  of 
mental   retardation,   budding  developments 
in  the  state  are  earning  It  a  repuUtlon  ai 
Innovator. 

"Attention,"    he   added,    "U    focusing 
Illinois."  1 

So,  It  would  seem,  the  sUte  has  It  qoth 

ways.  I 

On  the  good  side,  some  of  the  children  ^nd 
adults  in  state  Institutions  for  the  retaijded 
receive  good  care  and  participate  In  modern, 
adequate  programs. 

In  addition.  Gov.  Ogllvle  has  taken  a  s^les 
of  steps  designed  to  expand  the  good  ati  the 
expense  of  the  bad  and  the  ugly.  Nor  arO  the 
bad  and  the  ugly  as  bad  and  ugly  as  they 
once  were.  , 

But  the  point  la  that  the  bad  and  ugly 
conditions  stUl  dominate  the  mental  retarda- 
tion picture  in  BUnols.  i 

Said  State  Sen.  Harris  W.  FaweU  (R-Na|)er- 
ville) ,  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  Improved  jcare 
of  the  retarded : 

"It  does  not  help  the  parents  of  a  ^ild 
languishing  In  Dixon  or  Lincoln  to  Bnow 
that  someone  else's  chUd  is  receiving  jood 
care  somewhere  else.  And  It  does  not  help 
the  chUd,  either."  , 

In  mtervlewa,  parents  said  they  feel  spxi- 
ety  and  depression,  worrying  over  the  w^fare 
of  their  children  in  Dixon  and  Llncoln.jlm- 
aglne,  they  would  say,  that  It  was  your  ahild 
who:  I 

Contracted  pneumonia  sleeping  nen  to 
broken  windows  In  the  winter.  Suffered  re- 
peated injuries,  often  requiring  suturefc.  In 
clashes  with  other  students  and  threugh 
frustrated,  self-destructive  acts.  Wandered 
aimlessly  day  after  day,  soiled  and  n*ked, 
through  a  crowded,  smelly,  barren  'day 
room."  Was  sedated  regularly  to  dlscoitrage 
him  from  being  "too  active."  Receive*  no 
training  and  gradually  lost  the  table  loan- 
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ners  he  had  learned  at  home.  Had  front  teeth 
pulled  to  keep  him  from  biting.  In  his  frus- 
trated existence,  other  students. 

There  was  a  time  when  things  were  worse. 
State  officials,  sometimes  patronizingly,  make 
this  point.  Yes,  they  say,  the  schools  have 
always  been  understaffed  and  overcrowded, 
and  waiting  lists  for  admissions  have  existed 
for  105  years. 

But,  they  add.  In  the  last  20  years,  the 
staffs  at  Dixon  and  Lincoln  have  more  than 
doubled  (the  Increase  is  partly  deceptive,  be- 
cause the  average  child  In  a  state  school  to- 
day Is  more  retarded  and  needs  more  care), 
while  the  number  of  residents  has  been  cut 
40  per  cent  or  more. 

Confronted  by  anguished  parents  who  And 
the  degradation  of  their  children  hard  to  ac- 
cept, some  of  these  officials  smile,  therefore, 
and  say  the  complaints  must  be  put  "In 
context." 

A  signal  time  in  the  history  of  the  mental 
retardation  movement  In  Illinois  came  In 
1987,  when  former  Gov.  Otto  Kerner's  ad- 
ministration proposed  building  a  400-bed  fa- 
cility for  the  profoundly  retarded  who  are 
bedfast.  Later,  Park  Forest  was  chosen  as 
the  site  for  the  facility. 

Republicans,  brandishing  a  study  that  sug- 
gested the  state  needed  at  least  12  addi- 
tional facilities  of  this  type,  pushed  through 
legislation  for  six  of  them. 

But  the  Kerner  administration,  accord- 
ing to  many  sources  In  the  Mental  Health 
Department,  dragged  Its  feet  on  acquiring 
sites  for  the  seven  Institutions.  The  Ogllvle 
administration,  however,  has  declared  con- 
struction of  them  to  be  a  "priority"  matter, 
and  Eh-.  Albert  Glass,  acting  director  of  the 
Mental  Health  Department,  pledges  to  have 
all  seven — providing  up  to  2,800  beds — ready 
by  1975. 

The  first,  at  Park  Forest,  Is  scheduled  to 
go  iinder  construction  this  year.  It  will  in- 
clude 50  four-bedroom,  one-story,  brick 
ranch-type  homes  in  a  park-like  setting. 
Each  home  will  house  eight  youngsters, 
and — significantly — ^two  child-care  aides  will 
attend  the  yoiingsters  In  each  home  during 
the  day. 

This  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  hav- 
ing 25  child-care  aides  In  a  EMxon  or  Lin- 
coln cottage  housing  100.  Such  co*t»gee  now 
sonaetlmes  have  only  one,  two  or  three  aides. 
Ogllvle  commitited  himself  to  a  rapid  up- 
grading of  care  In  a  gubernatorial  primary 
campaign  speech  at  Dixon  In  May,  1968. 
He  expressed  then  the  view  held  by  retarda- 
tion experts  that  providing  care  for  re- 
tarded children  at  early  ages  can  prevent 
the  need  for  lifetime  care  in  many  oases. 

As  Ogllvle  well  knew,  children  In  IlUnols 
often  languish  for  years  at  home  before  they 
are  aWe  to  get  Into  Institutions,  and  when 
they  do  gain  adnklselon,  they  frequently  re- 
ceive care  that,  at  best,  can  be  described  as 
"custodial." 

OgUvle'B  view  was  the  rationale  behind 
his  decision  to  rapidly  and  substantially  In- 
crease the  amount  of  state  funds  channeled 
to  private  fadllities,  such  as  day  care  nxirs- 
erles.  The  Idea  was  threefold:  relieve  pres- 
sure on  state  institutions,  provide  care  at 
an  earlier  age  and  keep  children  In  or  closer 
to  their  homes. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  the  population  of 
Dixon  and  Lincoln  and  keeping  children 
closer  to  thedr  homes,  Ogllvle  aides  decided 
to  open  additional  units  for  the  retarded  In 
unused  wards  of  state  mental  hospitals.  An- 
other assist  In  cutting  the  population  of 
the  two  giant  schools  will  be  provided  by  a 
private  firm  that  is  converting  an  Aurora 
hotel  into  a  facility  of  about  450  beds  for 
the  moderately  retarded. 

Ogllvle,  in  the  wake  of  his  announced 
commitment  to  Improve  care  for  the  retard- 
ed, stunned  many  specialist  In  the  flfeld 
this  spring  when  he  proposed  cutting  the 
Mental  Health  Department  budget,  a  slash 


which   would  have   Included   reductions  at 
EMxon  and  Lincoln. 

An  Intense  political  fight  broke  out,  and 
C^lvle  backed  down  substantially  on  the 
cuts  and  promised  to  maintain  the  then- 
existing  staff  levels  at  the  two  huge  Institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Glass,  who  took  over  the  mental  de- 
partment April  1— after  the  budget  had  been 
drawn — encoiiraged  Ogllvle's  backdown. 

He  openly  said  the  cutbacks  would  have 
damaged  the  already  gross  Inadequate  system 
of  care  and  training. 

Ogllvle  aides  had  sought  to  Justify  the 
planned  cuts  by  pointing  to  plans  to  trans- 
fer about  1,100  students  out  of  Dixon  and 
Lincoln  and  Into  the  mental  hospital  re- 
tardation units  and  the  Aurora  facility. 

However,  most  of  those  students  scheduled 
for  transfer  were  the  less  severely  retarded, 
and  such  persons  not  only  require  less  care 
than  the  more  profoimdly  retarded,  but  often 
work  full  or  part-time  in  the  schools,  help- 
ing the  hard-pressed  corps  of  child-care 
aides. 

Glass  predicts  the  state  will  reach  recom- 
mended levels  of  staffing  and  programming 
in  Its  facilities  for  the  retarded  by  1975.  The 
superintendents  of  Dixon  and  Lincoln,  while 
expressing  hope  that  this  goal  will  be 
reached,  were  cautiously  skeptical.  Some  ofB- 
clals  doubted  the  goal  could  be  reached  In- 
side 10  years,  even  if  the  matter  is  not  placed 
on  a  back  burner.  They  also  noted  that  new 
care  standards  being  devised  by  a  unit  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals are  expected  to  be  tougher  than  exist- 
ing ones. 

Employes  at  Dixon  and  Lincoln  take  some 
heart  from  the  fact  that  the  administration 
is  talking  firmly  about  eliminating  Inhu- 
mane conditions  and  providing  adequate  care 
and  training  for  the  retarded.  Good  care  now 
Is  provided  at  the  relatively  tiny  state  in- 
stitutions at  Dwlght,  Harrisburg  and  Cen- 
tralla. 

Whether  the  goal  of  good  care  is  achieved 
on  a  broad  scale  probably  will  depend  on 
how  determined  the  governor  is  to  keep  his 
commitment,  and  how  much  the  General  As- 
sembly— and  the  voters — want  to  see  the 
warehouse  wards  at  Dixon  and  Lincoln,  where 
a  few  good  programs  exist  for  a  minority, 
abolished. 

The  superintendents  of  these  schools — ^Dr. 
Louis  Bellnson  of  Lincoln  and  David  Edelson 
of  Dixon— speak  In  Interviews  like  embattled 
men  who  have  been  fighting  for  a  long  time 
against  high  odds  to  achieve  something  they 
know  to  be  desirable  and  necessary. 

Edelson,  his  admirers  say,  has  launched 
several  first-of-thelr-klnd  programs,  creating 
Island  of  hope  In  the  wasteland  warehouse. 

One  of  these  was  the  foster  grandparents 
program.  In  which  older  persons — volun- 
teers— spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  each 
week  with  a  specific  child. 

The  evidence  Is  clear.  Dr.  William  Sloan, 
director  of  the  retardation  division  of  the 
Mental  Health  Department,  summed  It  up  In 
this  example  of  special  programming: 

"We  took  30  severely  retarded  residents 
(at  Lincoln)  who  were  grunting  and  aimless 
and  shiftless  and  gave  them  special  pro- 
grams, and  19  of  them  now  have  Jobs  In  the 
community.  We're  sUll  training  the  others." 
Gene  Patterson,  consultant  in  program 
services  to  the  National  Assn.  for  Retarded 
Children  In  Washington,  said: 

"The  profoundly  retarded  are  a  great  deal 
more  sensitive  than  we  had  thought.  One 
reason  we  doubted  their  sensitivity  in  the 
past  was  that  we  warehoused  them,  and  so 
they  behaved  (accordingly)." 

And  Glass,  In  an  interview,  said: 
"The    severely    and    profoundly    retarded 
(with  IQs  tmder  about  35)    need  a  lot  of 
affection.    Their    need    for    affecUon    Is    like 
that  of  small  children. 

"We  know  now  that  we  can  exploit  the 
potential  of  even  the  profoundly  retarded. 
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They  can  be  taught  to  play  and  get  pleasure, 
to  communicate  and  make  things  .  .  .  How 
can  we  determine  how  much  the  quality 
of  living  Is  worth  to  them.  "Why  are  their 
lives  not  worth  something  .  .  .?" 

A  current  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation  charges  that 
far  too  many  Institutions  have  Impoverished 
living  environments  "not  distinctly  different 
from  the  environment  experienced  by  pris- 
oners of  war  during  the  past  three  decades." 
It  adds : 

"The  general  public  becomes  highly  In- 
censed and  concerned — and  rightly  so — ^when 
learning  of  abuses  to  prisoners  of  war.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  public  expresses  little 
or  no  concern  about  Inhumane  living  con- 
ditions that  exist  In  their  own  communi- 
ties." 

Such  conditions  do  exist.  Today.  In  Illi- 
nois. One  who  has  visited  the  warehouse 
wards  can  hardly  help,  hearing  about  plans 
for  the  future,  thinking  about  the  realities 
of  1970: 

Naked,  sedated.  Injury-marked,  gloomy  and 
befouled  children.  Sitting  alone  and  unat- 
tended. 

And  smiling,  suddenly,  at  an  unexpected 
visitor. 

Bbcipients  oi"  thx  Sccond  Annttal  Awaxd 

ABC:  "Black  Fiddler:  Prejudice  and  the 
Negro."  Howard  Enders,  Producer. 

NBC :  "Between  Two  Rivers"  from  the  First 
Tuesday  series.  Tom  Pettlt,  Reporter. 

WRC-TV:  "Perspective:  New  Set  of  Eyes." 
Bill  Leonard,  Producer. 

WJR-Radlo:  "I  Am  Not  Alone."  Phil  Jones, 
Reporter. 

Linda  Rockey:  Series  on  the  problems  of 
hunger.  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Dallas  Kinney  and  Kent  Pollock:  "Migra- 
tion to  Misery"  series.  Palm  Beach  Post- 
Times. 

Fred  C.  Shapiro:  "The  Wliitmore  Confes- 
sions." The  New  Yorker. 

JUDGES 

Simeon  Booker,  Ebony. 
Oharlayne  Hiinter,  The  New  York  Times. 
Nick  Kotz,  I>eB  Molnee  Register  and  Tri- 
bune. 
Stanley  Tretick,  Look  Magazine. 

RCCIFIXNTB  or  THX  FitST  AirNTTAL  AWAU) 

CBS:  "Black  History:  Lost,  Stolen  or 
Strayed.  Andrew  A.  Rooney,  Producer. 

WMCA-Radlo,  for  oontlnulag  special  cov- 
erage of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination In  New  York  Olty  and  New  York 
State. 

Nick  Kotz,  for  his  continuing  coverage  of 
poverty  In  America.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

David  Nevln:  "These  Murdered  Old  Moun- 
tains." Life. 

JXTDGBS 

John  Chancellor,  NBC. 

Michael  Harrington,  Hugh  Sldey,  Time. 

WUllam  Small,  CBS. 


PROTECTION  FOR  AMERICAN 
FISHERMAN 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  protection  of  U.S.  fishermen  from 
unlawful  harassment  on  the  high  seas 
and  to  protect  their  vessels  and  gear  from 
malicious  destruction  by  fishermen  of 
foreign  countries  which  refuse  to  abide 
by  international  law  and  custom. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  U.S.  lobster 
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fishermen  have  reported  numerous  in- 
cidents in  which  Soviet  and  other  Bast- 
em  European  fishing  vessels  have  caused 
extensive  damage  to  their  lobster  pots 
and  gear  by  sweeping  through  fishing 
areas  along  the  Continental  Shelf  be- 
tween 50  and  100  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast. 

This  is  not  a  new  occurrence,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Similar  events  have  taken  place 
with  regularity  in  the  North  Pacific 
where  U.S.  fishermen  have  lost  crab  pots 
to  Soviet  and  other  fishing  vessels  which 
either  refuse  to  alter  course  or  deliberate- 
ly cause  crab  pot  losses  when  entering 
waters  established  as  pot  sanctuary  areas 
and  rightfully  used  by  American  crab 
fishermen.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
type  of  conduct.  The  lobster  pots  off  the 
east  coast  and  the  crab  pots  off  the  west 
coast  are  clearly  marked.  No  other  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  but  that  the  So- 
viet, PoUsh,  and  other  Eastern  bloc  fish- 
ing vessels  off  our  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  west  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  elsewhere 
have  adopted  a  deliberate  policy  of  run- 
ning down  and  stealing  or  destroying  the 
gear  of  our  crab  and  lobster  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  stated  by  cer- 
tain ofBcials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  they  have  protested  this  infraction. 
They  seem  to  believe  that  only  the  rules 
of  the  road  and  normal  concepts  of  cour- 
tesy apply  in  this  situation.  While  tam 
not  an  international  law  expert,  I  must 
dissent  from  this  weak  view  of  the  U.S. 
right  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  our  fisher- 
men. The  United  States  has  agreements 
with  each  of  the  offending  nations.  The 
provisions  of  the  agreement  are  enforced 
by  each  government  against  its  own  na- 
tionals and  vessels;  no  authority  is  pro- 
vided for  enforcement  against  nationals 
and  vessels  of  the  other  country.  In  view 
of  this,  and  since  the  area  in  question 
is  part  of  the  high  seas  beyond  U.S.  jurisf 
diction,  the  Coast  Guard  contends  ft 
has  no  authority  to  seize  the  offending 
vessels. 

However,  the  1958  Convention  on  Pish- 
ing and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Seas  contains  a  num- 
ber of  relevant  provisions  which  I  be- 
lieve support  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  take  strong  and  positive  action 
to  protect  our  fishermen  on  the  high 
seas.  Article  6  of  the  Convention  states : 

A  coastal  State  has  a  special  Interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the  liv- 
ing resources  In  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  Its  territorial  sea. 

While  the  Convention  does  not  define 
the  term  "adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea," 
it  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  me  that 
the  waters  over  our  Continental  Shrff 
at  least  should  be  construed  as  adjacent 
areas  of  the  high  seas.  Certainly  the 
United  States  has  a  special  interest  in 
maintaining  the  productivity  of  the  lob- 
ster resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  crab  resources  off  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States.  How  can  the  pro- 
ductivity of  these  resources  be  main- 
tained if  foreign  fishing  vessels  are  per- 
mitted with  impimity  to  systematically 
destroy  the  gear  of  the  U.S.  fishermen? 

The  fact  that  the  convention  recog- 
nizes our  special  interest  in  these  fish- 
eries necessarily  implies  that  the  United 
States  may  take  reasonable  action  to 


protect  that  interest,  including  the  use 
of  reasonable  force  to  stop  these  piratical 
acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  article  13  of  the  same 
convention  recognizes  that  a  coastal 
State  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  fish- 
eries in  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  its  ter- 
ritorial sea  which  involve  the  use  of  fixed 
devices  placed  on  the  seabed.  I  interpret 
this  article  to  encompass  lobster  pots, 
crab  pots,  and  Uieir  related  gear.  If  the 
United  States  has  the  right  under  this 
article  to  regulate  the  taking  of  fishery 
resources  by  the  use  of  fixed  devices,  it 
must  necessarily  have  the  right  to  en- 
force its  regulations,  and  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  afiBrmative  regulations,  it  must 
have  the  right  to  protect  that  gear  which 
its  fishermen  have  lawfully  placed  on  the 
sea  floor.  Any  other  interpretation  of 
these  articles  of  the  convention  would 
render  them  meaningless. 

Based  upon  the  authority  given  the 
United  States  by  the  1958  Fisheries  Con- 
vention, the  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  declares  it  unlawful  for 
any  vessel  to  harass  a  U.S.-flshing  vessed 
or  interfere  in  any  manner  with  such  a 
fishing  vessel  lawfully  engaged  in  fishing 
OTi  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  the  terri- 
tori£d  sea  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
declares  it  imlawful  to  remove  or  destroy 
any  fixed  fishing  gear,  including  lobster 
and  crab  pots,  or  to  conduct  any  fishery 
activity  in  disregard  of  marked  lobster 
and  crab  pots  or  other  fixed  fishing  gear 
imbedded  in  the  floor  of  the  sea  in  the 
high  seas  adjacent  to  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  further  provides  that 
the  Coast  Guard  shall  conduct  necessary 
surveillance  smd  patrol  on  the  high  seas 
in  order  to  protect  U.S.  fishermen,  their 
vessels,  and  gear  and  that  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  act  prohibiting  fishing 
in  our  territorial  waters  and  the  contig- 
uous zone  shall  govern  the  prosecution  of 
violators  of  this  legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
defines  the  term  "adjacent  to  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States"  as  en- 
compassing a  belt  of  sea  extending  100 
miles  seaward  from  the  United  States. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  necessary 
and  entirely  reasonable  given  the  provoc- 
ative acts  which  we  have  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks.  It  would  be 
a  national  disgrace  for  the  United  States 
to  permit  this  type  of  harassment  and 
malicious  destruction  of  property  to  con- 
tinue, or  to  do  nothing  but  sit  down  and 
talk  about  it  on  board  a  Soviet  mother 
ship  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  rea- 
sonable men.  Those  who  command  the 
Soviet  and  other  eastern  bloc  fishing  ves- 
sels off  our  coasts  have  proven  time  and 
again  that  they  are  not  reasonable  men 
and  are  not  primarily  interested  in  con- 
serving the  fishery  resources  off  our 
coasts.  They  are  not  even  willing  to  share 
these  fishing  grounds  with  our  own  fish- 
ermen on  a  basis  of  fairplay  and  inter- 
national good  will. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  will  act 
promptiy  to  consider  this  legislation  and 
will  report  it  favorably  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  communi- 
cations received  by  me  are  examples  of 
the  complaints  of  infractions  by  foreign 
fishing  vessels  against  our  fishermen: 
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SBATfLS,  Wash.,  March  31, 1971. 
Congressman   THOicAa  M.  PnJ-T, 
House  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNQR^uncAN  PxLLT:  Encloe«d  yoU 
win  And  affidavits  concerning  recent  viola'* 
tlons  of  treaties  governing  the  pot  sanctviart 
conimonly  referred  to  as  the  "Slime  Bank* 
on  the  North  side  of  Unlmak  Island,  Alask* 
by  Soviet  and  Japanese  trawlers.  A  treaty 
has  been  ratified  by  both  the  Soviet  Unlo4 
and  Japan,  that  this  area  Is  off  limits  to  aU 
drag  gear  as  a  resource  conservation  mes* 
sure.  On  naany  recent  occasions,  particularly 
March  20  and  March  22,  1971,  Soviet  an* 
Japanese  vessels  were  observed  and  photo* 
graphed  In  this  area  by  the  M/V  "8e$ 
Spray"  and  the  M/V  "Viking  King",  it 
blatant  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  viola* 
tors  are  identified  by  name  and  number  In 
both  the  affidavits   and  photographs. 

In  addition  to  the  ecological  destruction 
to  this  rich  preserve  by  the  use  of  trawd 
gear,  the  activities  of  the  Soviets  resulted 
In  the  destruction  and  loss  of  expensive  crab 
pots,  lines  and  buoys  belonging  to  our  vessel, 
the  "Sea  Spray".  The  pots  were  clearly 
marked  by  two  orange.  80"  Infiated  buo^ 
and  one  smaller  buoy  of  a  contrasting  color. 
The  damage  was  done  In  calm  weather,  wltb 
exceUent  visibility,  In  fact,  suitable  light  far 
photography  as  we  have  a  number  of  pl(»- 
tures  of  the  violations  In  progress.  Both  the 
photographs  and  charts,  fixing  positions,  an|l 
times,  are  available  for  your  inspection,  j 
The  circumstances  surrounding  these  lii- 
cldents  would  indicate  that  the  violations 
of  the  treaty  are  meet  certainly  Intentlona*. 
and  the  reexiltlng  destrucUon  of  our  flshii* 
gear  was  purposeful.  We  have  no  Idea  Of 
the  strategy  of  their  actions,  but  feel  th»t 
we  are  most  certainly  entitled  to  damages  for 
the  coet  of  replacing  this  gear,  and  the  lott 
Income  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
nearly  25%  of  our  gear. 

This  letter  wlU  treat  the  damages  sufferad 
by  onr  ve«8el.  ''Sea  Spray",  however  we  ate 
sure  you  will  be  hearing  from  the  owners 
of  the  "Viking  King"  under  separate  cover. 
With  respect  to  ovir  damages,  we  hafle 
tendered  a  statement  for  these  losses  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  and  will  provide  them  wltp 
whatever  additional  information  they  m^y 
need  to  prosecute  this  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  Incidents  themselveb, 
both  the  treaty  violations  and  the  aggrava- 
tion of  our  fishing  effort,  we  would  expert 
this  to  be  an  area  of  grave  concern  to  yoi^ 
office. 

The  "Sea  Spray"  and  the  "Viking  Kla^" 
are  similar,  in  mosit  respects  to  the  rest  of  {a 
fleet  of  about  3fi  new  steel  vessels  whldh 
have  been  constructed  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  In  the  past  four  years  for  use  in  t&e 
North  Pacific.  We  have  had  three  such  ves- 
sels built,  at  a  cost  of  over  one  mUllOn 
dollars;  "Ocean  Spray".  "Aleutian  Spray"  and 
"Sea  ^ray".  It  has  taken  us  many,  ma^y 
years  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  this,  and  up 
to  this  point,  we  have  done  It  entirely  on  onr 
own,  with  the  assistance  of  oonunerclsi 
banks. 

Several  years  ago,  when  we  were  contei^i- 
plating  the  construction  of  these  vessels,  ^e 
considered  the  alternative  of  applying  for  a 
construction  subsidy.  It  was  a  big  decision 
for  us,  as  we  were  committing  ourselves  to 
the  operation  of  vessels  costing  nearly  •40Q,- 
000.00  each,  whereas  we  were  then  opwrating 
vessels  worth  approximately  $100,000.00  eaqh, 
but  not  entirely  suited  to  the  trade,  ^e 
lesirned  that  the  requirements  of  the  cob- 
Btruotlon  subsidy  would  Increase  the  co«t« 
of  the  vessels  substantially,  while  reducl  ig 
the  net  cost  to  us.  However,  we  felt  that 
Increasing  the  cost  of  the  vessels  to  956).- 
000.00  to  reduce  our  cost  to  8300.000.00  to 
$325,000.00  would  be  self -deviating  fnm 
both  a  personal  and  patriotic  viewpoint.  Hav- 
ing achieved  whatever  success  we  enjoyed 
through  long  hours,  at  hard  work,  In  a  di  n- 


gerous  trade,  we  felt  we  could  take  the  risk 
ourselves,  and  upgrade  the  fleet.  This  Is 
what  we  did. 

We  stUl  feel  self  sufficient,  but  realize  that 
repercussions  from  any  Independent  action 
that  we,  as  fishermen,  might  take  to  protect 
our  Investment  and  our  livelihoods,  may  have 
International  significance.  Therefore  we  are 
presenting  our  problem  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration and  response.  If  the  problem 
is  .  .  .  "complex  in  Its  ramifications  with 
relation  to  International  agreements  affect- 
ing trade,  other  fisheries,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, cultural  exchanges,  arms  limitations 
and  defense  postures  to  an  extent  that  a  di- 
rect approach.  In  view  of  Its  overall  Impact, 
may  not  serve  the  national  interests"  ...  as 
has  been  pcuraphrased  before,  then  that  Is 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  our  prob- 
lem, which  Is  of  immediate  concern  to  us, 
can't  be  worked  within  the  system. 

We  note  that  considerable  government  at- 
tention has  been  directed  towards  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  have,  rightly  or  not,  taken 
direct  action  on  their  own  behalf  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  particular  grievance.  We 
possess  both  the  resources  and  the  determi- 
nation to  focus  attention  in  this  manner,  but 
also  the  Judgment  to  exhaust  the  alterna- 
tives prior  to  such  action. 

We  have  paid  the  taxes  which  have  en- 
abled our  government  to  concern  thenwelves 
amd  take  action  on  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
the  disenfranchised,  the  unemployed,  the  un- 
educated, the  illegitimate,  the  addicted  and 
the  overquallfied  here  at  home.  Our  taxes 
have  also  enabled  ovir  nation  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  underdeveloped,  the  over- 
populated,  the  Impoverished  and  the  op- 
pressed throughout  the  world.  Now  we'd  like 
to  have  cmr  problem  accorded  the  same  at- 
tention as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  minorities. 
We  await  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely, 

THORLOF  PFTKaSEN. 

VrtA  Food  Prodxtcts, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Representative  Tom  Pbllt, 
Washington,  DC: 

U.S.  king  crab  fishing  vessels  rep<Mt  severe 
pot  losses  and  harassment  by  Russian  trawl- 
ers in  pot  sanctuary  area  of  the  Bering  Sea. 
Request  Immediate  assistance  from  Coast 
Guard  to  patrol  sanctuary  area  and  assist- 
ance from  Russian  Embcissy  in  instructing 
their  vessels  to  cease  trawling  In  the  area. 
Russians  should  be  required  to  reimburse 
U.S.  fishermen  for  all  pot  losses  incurred  as 
result  of  trawling  activity. 

Richard  Pace. 

Pan-Alaska  PisHXRns,  Inc., 
Monroe,  Wash.,  March  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  Peixt, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  3rou  are  no  doubt  aware,  we  have 
been  having  serious  problems  with  the  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sians In  the  negotiated  pot-sanctuary  area  in 
the  Alaska  Bering  Sea. 

Two  days  ago,  one  of  our  vessels,  the  M/V 
Endeavor,  lost  42  king  crab  pots  that  were 
dragged  off  of  their  original  locations  by  these 
foreign  vessels.  These  pots  have  a  value  In 
excess  of  $350.00  per  pot,  which  made  this 
vessel  sustain  a  loss  of  over  $14,000.00. 

Other  vessels,  such  as  the  Viking  King, 
Viking  Queen  and  Sea  Spray,  have  had  simi- 
lar experiences  in  the  last  three  weeks  which 
have  been  protested  but  have  not  seemed  to 
produce  results  on  the  trawling  operations 
in  this  area.  Major  concessions  were  given  in 
the  negotiations  vrtth  the  Russians  to  re- 
strict the  crab  quota  in  the  Bering  Sea  rais- 
ing the  size  limitations  and  prohibiting 
trawling  operation  In  the  pot-sanctuary  area, 
but  needless  to  say,  the  concessions  that  were 
given  to  them  such  as,  calling  at  U.S.  Ports 
for  refueling,  supplying  and  R  &  R  have  been 


one-sided  as  they  have  not  stopped  and  ob- 
viously, do  not  Intend  to  stop  fishing  with 
the  Illegal  gear  In  this  area.  We  as  the  largest 
packer  of  King  Crab  have  whole-heartedly 
supported  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  & 
Game  In  all  the  conservation  methods  re- 
cently taken,  such  as  (quotas,  pot  limits,  reg- 
istration area,  and  Season.) 

Now,  we  find  ourselves  having  to  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  the  King  Crab  Pishing 
Industry  being  abused  by  these  international 
violations. 

This  has  got  to  stop.  If  we  cant  have  pro- 
tective measures,  such  as  Coast  Guard  Sur- 
veillance of  these  areas,  then  these  fishermen 
should  be  reimbursed  for  their  pot  losses.  It 
seems  to  us  that  protection  of  one's  resovirces 
is  equally  as  Important  as  protecting  one's 
Country. 

I  can  only  Impress  on  you,  that  we  need  all 
the  help  possible  and  all  the  pressures 
brought  to  bear  on  stopping  this  problem,  or 
the  Individual  companies  and  fishermen  will 
be  forced  to  revert  back  to  taking  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  in  protection  of  their 
property,  which  could  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. 

May  I  please  hear  from  you  on  behalf  of 
Pan-Alaska  Fisheries,  Inc.  and  also,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Northwest  Fisheries  Association, 
which  represents  all  the  major  fish  proces- 
sors In  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon. 
Sincerely, 

RONAU)  JXNSSN, 

President. 


THE  NATIONWIDE  RAIL  STRIKE:  A 
TEMPORARY  SOLUTION  FOUND 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Nation's  trains  are  rolling  once 
again,  we  have  yet  to  tackle  the  major 
problem  involved  in  settling  national 
transportation  strikes.  The  need  for  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  for  perma- 
nent settlements  in  these  strikes  remains 
unchsuiged. 

The  action  taken  last  evening  by  this 
Congress  is,  at  best,  only  a  temporary 
solution.  The  critical  need  for  permanent 
legislation  remains.  And,  the  events  of 
the  past  2  days  have  served  to  further 
underscore  the  urgency  of  this  need. 

On  Thursday  last,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  for  permanent 
settlements  in  nationwide  transportation 
strikes — such  as  the  one  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced. This  bill,  H.R.  8385,  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  emergency  action 
by  the  Congress  by  providing  the  Pres- 
ident with  enough  legislative  flexibility  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of 
a  crippling  nationwide  walkout. 

As  Members  of  this  great  body,  we  all 
realize  our  need  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terests, as  well  sis  the  national  interests. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  H.R.  8385  would 
help  us  accomplish — and  without  the 
need  for  last-minute  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  timely  editorial 
appeared  in  today's  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  include  it  following  my  re- 
marks: 

Wanted:  A  New  Railroad  Act 
Once  again  a  nation  of  200  million  people 
has  been  victimized  by  a  tiny  fraction  of  its 
population,  in  this  instance  13.000  raUroad 
signalmen,  who  have  manipulated  a  complex 
economic-political  situation  to  gain  a  selfish 
advantage. 
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The  strike  that  paralyzed  the  nation's  rail- 
roads was  called  by  only  2  percent  of  the 
600  000-man  railroad  labor  force.  It  cut  off 
rail  transportation  for  360,000  commuters 
and  60,000  Inter-clty  travelers,  halted  the 
vital  transfer  of  41  percent  of  the  nation's 
freight,  and  threatened  shutdowns  of  steel, 
automobile,  and  other  major  national  Indus- 
tries. 

Clearly  a  situation  vrhere  so  few  can,  for 
their  own  ends,  cause  so  much  disruption  and 
Impose  such  an  economic  coet  on  so  many, 
Is  ethically  Insupportable.  It  should  not  be 
possible.  And  it  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out tacit  support  of  other  Interests. 

The  railroad  Industry  Itself,  which  has  de- 
liberately erected  a  monopoly  situation  over 
the  decades,  has  aUowed  the  unions  to  gain 
a  strangle  hold  In  which  they  cooperate.  The 
gignalmen  could  not  effect  a  national  rail 
shutdown  without  the  consent  of  their  rail- 
roading brethren.  Finally,  the  Congress  must 
take  Its  share  of  blame  for  its  faUure,  In  the 
face  of  union  opposition,  to  rewrite  the  out- 
moded Railway  Labor  Act  and  come  up  with 
some  fundamental  new  legislation. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  sat 
on  permanent  legislation  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  His  emergency  public  Interest 
protection  act  may  not  be  the  best,  but  It 
Is  better  than  nothing.  Had  it  been  enacted, 
for  lack  of  a  better  solution,  Mr.  Nixon  could 
have  set  up  a  three-man  panel  with  author- 
ity to  Impose  a  final  settlement  on  unions 
and  management  In  the  Industry. 

Granted,  the  signalmen  may  have  a  Just 
grievance  that  they  are  underpaid  relative  to 
other  rail  unions.  But  their  demand  for  a 
84  percent  pay  Increase  over  36  months,  or  18 
percent  a  year,  is  outrageous  In  the  face  of  the 
current  inflationary  crisis.  It  is  made  even 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  they  ttimed  down 
a  management  offer  of  42  percent  over  42 
months,  or  12  percent  a  year. 

Congress  has  thus  been  forced  Into  another 
emergency  action  situation,  which  Is  no 
answer  at  all  to  the  basic  challenge,  that  no 
tiny  group  of  citizens,  for  whatever  Jiist 
cause,  has  a  right  to  paralyze  the  nation.  A 
new  and  workable  railroad  law  Is  In  order. 
Let  the  Congress  see  that  It  is  done. 


NEW  ADMINISTRATION  FACES  FU- 
TURE WITH  DETERMINATION  TO 
REVITALIZE  A  CITY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  7  the  Honorable  James  F.  Wil- 
liams, Sr.,  the  newly  elected  Mayor  of 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address  to  the  community.  In  it 
Mayor  Williams  clearly  outlines  the 
tasks  he,  the  city  council,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  East  St.  Louis  face. 

A  message  of  pragmitism  and  hope. 
Mayor  Williams  underscores  the  critical 
nature  of  the  urban  crises  affecting  all 
our  metropolitan  communities.  If  cities 
are  the  most  advanced  form  of  human 
civilization,  as  one  observer  has  sug- 
gested, we  would  do  well  to  reflect  on 
Mayor  Williams'  comments. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Mayor's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
Inauoural   Address   by   James   E.   Williams, 

8r..  Mayor,  City  of  East  St.  Louis,  III., 

May  7,  1971 

"Let's  live  together,  work  together,  and 
together  make  East  St.  Louis  a  Great  City. 


My  fellow  citizens  of  East  St.  Louis,  hon- 
ored guests,  and  friends,  this  is  the  most 
important  speech  of  my  life,  for  God,  a  de- 
voted family,  and  thousands  of  trusted  and 
oommltted  voters  have  elected  me  to  the 
highest  official  position  in  the  City  of  East 
St.  Louis.  lUlnols.  Perhaps  as  your  Mayor, 
I  owe  to  you  my  asplratdons  and  my  dreams. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  thanks  and  that  In 
rertjvim  I  shall  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of 
integrity  with  which  God  has  endowed  me 
to  reach  J\ist  decisions  that  beneflt  the 
maximum  number  of  Bast  St.  Louis  ijec^le 
and  bvirden  the  fewest  number  of  our  peo- 
ple. Except  for  today,  and  as  deemed  neces- 
sary, my  motto  shall  be  "Don't  talk — dem- 
onstrate and  prove  your  ability  beyond  ques- 
tion." 

In  the  days,  weeks,  months  and  years 
ahead,  I  and  members  of  your  City  Ooun- 
cll  shall  put  into  effect  specific  plans  and 
details  directed  toward  the  good  and  for  the 
beneflt  of  all  the  citizens  of  Easit  St.  Louis. 

First,  may  I  say  to  you  that  we,  the  City 
Council  and  I  In  particular,  want  the  City 
of  East  St.  Louis  to  be  secure  In  every  re- 
spect. I  want  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
homes.  I  want  people  to  be  secure  on  the 
streets,  and  I  want  businessmen  to  be  seoiire 
In  buslneases. 

If  our  streets,  our  homes,  our  schools  and 
our  businesses  are  not  safe,  then  you  and 
I  know  there  Is  no  hope  for  East  St.  Louis. 
Friends,  this  is  not  s  fear  tactic,  but  stark 
reality,  and  for  correction  I  have  a  plan. 
Specifically,  we.  The  City  Council,  shall  di- 
rect our  effort  towards  national  recniltment 
of  a  Chief  of  Police.  The  Council  wants  a  man 
that  Is  a  professional,  for  police  work  Is  a 
profession,  and  let  us  never  forget  these  men 
are  professionals.  We  must  have  an  officer 
with  proven  administrative  ablUty,  an  officer 
who  has  walked  the  beat,  an  officer  who 
knows  Inner-clty  problems,  and  above  all,  an 
officer  who  caimot  be  bribed  and  who  will 
enforce  the  law  against  all  offenders,  but  who 
understands  and  practices  Justice  to  all  peo- 
ple. 

As  to  our  present  poUce  force,  I  am  cer- 
tain there  are  excellent  men,  desirous  of 
upholding  the  law,  trust-worthy,  and  men 
who  can  follow  the  direction  and  control  of 
superiors  they  can  respect,  and  I  salute  these 
men  and  encourage  them  to  dedicate  their 
duty  hours,  energetically  and  conscientiously 
on  behalf  of  69,000  citizens  that  are  depend- 
ing upon  them. 

And  now,  our  next  aspiration.  Fellow  citi- 
zens, you  and  I  know  we  ese  bankrupt  as  a 
city,  and  our  economy  is  on  the  verge  of 
being  federally  subsidized.  Many  East  St. 
Loulsians  are  being  barely  sustained  on  Gen- 
eral Assistance.  AE>C  and  Social  Security. 
Many  others,  about  20%,  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  34  cannot  find  a  Job.  Recreational 
facilities  are  so  few  that  our  youth  are  con- 
fined to  the  streets  or  Indoors. 

We  need  Jobs,  we  need  private  capital  In- 
vestment for  industries,  we  need  our  present 
business  and  we  need  new  businesses,  but 
we  cannot  expect  new  bvislness,  expansion  of 
present  businesses  and  new  Industrial  in- 
vestment until  we,  the  citizens  provide  an 
environment  where  businesses,  business- 
men, their  families  and  our  families  can  be 
secure.  We  can  and  we  must  change  our 
image.  We  must  change  our  attitude,  and  I 
believe  in  a  chaoige  of  attitude. 

We  must  also  remember  that  business- 
men look  carefully  at  the  type  of  government 
and  the  type  of  schools  a  community  has 
to  offer.  Gordon  Bush  and  Bob  Mays,  newly 
elected  Commissioners,  and  myself  signed  a 
code  of  ethics  that  I  never  want  you  to  for- 
get. We  pledged  to  devote  full  time  (40  hours 
per  week)  to  our  official  duties;  we  promised 
to  accept  no  contributions,  gifts,  money  or 
any  other  Inducement  in  return  for  pref- 
erential employment  of  persons  with  the 
City  of  East  St.  Louis.  We  further  pledged  to 
hire  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  qualifications 


without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  na- 
tional origin  or  political  affiliation  and  to 
Implement  all  existing  ordinances  regarding 
Civil  Service  as  approved.  Wednesday  we 
began  enforcing  Civil  Service  ordinances, 
and  you  can  be  assured  more  enforcement 
wUl  be  forthcoming.  We  also  pledged  that  as 
City  officials,  we  shall  not  own  nor  have  in- 
terest in  any  firm,  company  or  partnership 
engaged  in  contracts  with  the  City.  I  am 
equally  certain  Mr.  Elmo  Bush  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Horrigan  support  us  in  our  pledges. 

Friends,  I  am  not  seeking  a  pie  in  the  sky, 
because  you  are  worthy  of  the  best  govern- 
ment. This  Council  can  provide  It  for  you. 
As  Mayor,  it  Is  not  my  intention  to  preside 
over  a  decaying  City,  but  to  avoid  a  decayUig 
City.  I  and  the  City  Covincll  need  and  ask 
for  your  help.  We  will  receive  help  from 
BeUevllle  and  Springfield.  Mr.  Foley.  Totvn- 
ahlp  Supervisor,  has  graciously  extended  data 
processing  expertise  to  our  City.  He  did  so  to 
help  us  out  and  he  sought  out  the  entire 
Council  to  offer  this  service.  Governor  Ogllvie 
lias  promised  us  the  Regional  State  Office 
Building,  the  services  of  the  Business  and 
Economic  Development  Administration,  and 
I  know  Governor  OgiU'le  Intends  for  Metro- 
East  to  play  a  m*Jor  role  In  the  State's  econ- 
omy. Lt.  Governor  Paul  Simon  has  promised 
us  help,  for  he.  Uke  Governor  Ogllvie,  believes 
our  community  must  become  viable  eoo- 
notnically. 

So,  my  friends,  we  need  exceUent  poUoe 
protection,  responsible  government  crfBclala, 
and  a  cooperative  and  hard-working 
citizenry.  We  can  succeed. 

But  we  need  private  and  public  housing 
where  our  citizens  can  Uve  with  dignity  and 
security.  Private  housing  provides  us  with  a 
higher  tax  base,  and  therefore  the  City  can 
iwovide  you  with  better  eervioee.  Also,  friends, 
we  want  a  clean  city.  We  want  a  city  in  which 
filth,  dirt,  tin  cans,  bottles  and  garbage  are 
removed  from  your  property.  We  want  clean 
yards  and  dean  homes,  but  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  citizens  to  have  a  clean  dty. 
Of  one  thing  you  oan  be  certain,  we,  the 
OouncU  and  Bob  Mays  in  particular,  wlU 
make  certain  you  have  adequate  garbage  and 
refuse  collection. 

Friends,  I  want  to  eliminate  any  petty 
Jealousies  that  may  exist  between  the  great 
oommiuiity  of  Bast  St.  Louis  and  the  people 
across  the  river,  those  to  the  North  and  those 
to  the  South.  In  other  words,  my  friends.  I 
Intend  to  ooopM«.te  with  all  municipalities 
and  to  give  to  them  respect,  honesty  and 
responsible  government.  Friends,  you  know 
that  planning  Is  a  significant  part  of  an 
elected  officials  Job.  However,  we  need  your 
Ideas,  we  need  you  to  help  us  plan,  and  we 
need  your  help  In  everything  we  do.  Bo  when 
we  call  upon  you  to  serve,  do  so  con- 
scientiously with  aU  the  ability  you  possess. 

East  St.  Louis  Is  the  biggest  dty  In  South- 
em  Illinois,  and  we  shall  set  the  pace.  But 
friends,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  let's  live  to- 
gether, work  together,  and  together  make 
East  St.  Louis  a  great  city.  Remember  as 
Mayor,  I  and  your  City  Council  need  your 
continued  prayers  and  your  help. 

Thank  you. 


MASCOUTAH,  ILL.,  CENTER  OP 
U.S.  POPULATION 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  officially 
designating  the  Mascoutah.  HI.,  area  tis 
the  center  of  our  national  population. 
The  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  delivered  the  princi- 
pal address. 
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In  his  speech  Secretary  Stans  notisd 
that  "A  census  is  an  inventory-  of  peo- 
ple'   and  that  "Mascoutah  is  an  ideal 
city  for  this  honor  because  it  is  very  o  d 
viously  a  progressive,  live  and  vital  con 
munity  with  attractive  homes  and  prc^- 
peroiis  farms,  typical  of  the  heartland 
America." 

An  inventors'  of  people  is  more 
facts   and   figures.   As   Secretary 
suggested,    "the    Nation's    moral 
spiritual  strength"  of  its  people  has 
to  our  greatness.  Noting  that  the  ""-' 
ets  of  Despair"  have  not  built  A 
Secretary  Stans  declared  that  our 
lems  will  be  worked  out  "by  the  will 
the  people  and  the  responsivene.ss  of 
American  system,  under  able  leadershija 

This  is  as  it  should  be  and  because 
the  timeliness  and  importance  of 
retary  Stans'  remarks  I  request  u 
mous   consent  to  include  his   May 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Addsess  by  Hon.  Mattwce  H.  Stans 
Today  we  mark  another  10-year 
In  the  history  of  our  growing  Nation. 

Equally  distributed  In  all  directions 
Mascoutah  are  the  country's  greatest 
sets — the  human  resources  of  our  Na 
When  o\ir  Decennial  Census  was  taken 
AprU  1  a  year  ago,  the  nearby  farm  of 
LAwrence  Frlederlch  was  the  Center  of  ' 
ulaUon  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to  _ 
In   this   event,   which   certainly    is 
recognizing  the  center  of  balance  of  the 
tlon'8  population. 

By  thla  circumstance,  Mascoutah  is  In 
Nation's    limelight,  and  it  turns  out 
Mascoutah    Is  an  ideal   city  for  this 
because   It   is   very   obviously  a  progressive 
live,   and   vital   community   with   attra< 
homes  and  prosperous  farms,  typical  of 
heartland  of  America.  In  the  last  ten  r 
lt»  own  population  has  gained  40%. 

A  cenaua  la  an  Inventory  of  people 
the  census  that  we  took  last  year  tolc 
mudb.  more  than  Just  how  many  Indlv"^' 
thwe  are  In  thU   country.  It  told  us 
their    origin,    their    fanUUes.    their    1: 
their   housing,   and  the  condition  of  IJheir 
living. 

In  this  sense,  because  these  things 
the  census  Is  a  landmark  of  progress. 

Because  It  Is  an  inventory,  and  because 
Is  a  landmark,  a  census  tells  us  many  thjlngs 
about  oxir  country. 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  would 
to  use  that  thought  as  a  text  for  som: 
marks  about  the  state  of  our  Nation 

PRINCIPLES 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  e 
man  came  to  St.  Clair  County  from  his  I  ome 
In  Springfield,  and  spoke  eloquently  atwut 
freedom. 

He  talked  about  the  i^lnciplea  on  ^hlch 
this    Nation    was    founded — liberty,    Justice 
and   the  rights  of  man  as  advanced  li 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  told  the  loctl  farmers,  merchanta 
mechanics,  many  of  German  descent,  th  it  he 
was  glad  they  stood  on  freedom's  side. 

In  that  year  of  1856,  the  shadow  thai 
spreading  over  our  divided  land  was  groTwlng 
darker.  But  Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking'  here 
In   St.   Clair  County,   could  see  beyontj  the 
darknesB,  beyond  the  coming  clash  of  »Tins. 
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LINCOLN'S   FORESIGHT 

He  covdd  see  that  if  this  "last,  bestjhope 
of  earth"  was  sustained,  the  future  o^  this 
united  nation  was  llmitleas. 

He  saw  the  growing  power,  wealth,  and 
vitality  of  a  people  ptishlng  westward!  Into 
the  continental  ezpaoBe. 


He  saw  the  vast  potential  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  one  of  the  richest  stretches  of 
farmland  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

He  saw  the  growing  skiUs  of  our  indus- 
trious farmers  and  workers. 

He  saw  the  new  managerial  abilities  of  our 
manufacturers  and  the  marketing  skills  of 

our  traders. 

He  saw  that  American  competitive  enter- 
prise was  the  greatest  system  ever  devised  for 
raising  man's  standard  of  living  and  for  of- 
fering opportunity  and  rewards  to  those  will- 
ing to  work  and  to  venture. 

Above  all.  he  had  faith  In  the  Nation's 
moral  and  spiritual  strength. 

OUa   CONFIDENCE 

In  the  century  and  more  since  Lincoln, 
his  vision  of  the  American  future  has  always 
been  shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people.  They  have  believed 
with  him  that  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  our 
Constitutional  principles  and  at  the  same 
time  shape  the  forces  of  change  to  our  ad- 
vsuitage,  then  the  achievements  of  this  Na- 
tion would  have  no  ending. 

This  confidence  has  been  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  our  national  greatness. 

It  is  the  reason  why  the  census  reports 
show  a  higher  proportion  of  home  ownership, 
higher  Incomes,  more  appliances,  more  auto- 
mobiles, more  vacationers,  and  more  college 
enrollments  than  ever  before. 

And  a  higher  proportion  In  each  of  these, 
by  far,  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

PROPHETS    OF    DOOM 

But  all  during  this  century  of  the  greatest 
progress  of  any  nation  in  world  history,  each 
generation  has  had  its  prophets  of  doom 
marching  in  the  opposite  direction.  Their 
common  theme,  from  Lincoln's  day  to  this, 
has  always  been,  "America  is  finished!  There 
are  no  nsw  horizons.  There  is  no  future." 

They  speak  In  sonorous  tones  and  somber 
slogans.  But  the  American  people  are  not 
fooled.  We  know  the  prophets  of  doom  for 
what  they  are. 

They  are  men  of  little  faith  with  merely 
a  pretense  of  wisdom. 

They  are  carping  critics  who  find  fault 
with  everybody  but  themselves. 

They  are  Prophets  of  Despair  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  building  of  bigger  and  big- 
ger doubts. 

But  they  did  not  build  America. 
They  did  not  sail   with  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

They  did  not  winter  with  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge. 

They  were  not  with  the  pioneers  pushing 
beyond  the  Appalachians  to  open  up  the  rich 
land  of  Illinois  and  the  Midwest. 

In  our  own  day,  they  did  not  believe  we 
could  put  the  first  man  on  the  moon. 

They  did  not  believe  we  would  achieve  his- 
tory's first  trillion  dollar  economy. 

They  never  thought  the  American  farmer 
would  oecome  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  with  each  worker  producing  enotigh  to 
feed  himself  and  42  others.  In  Prance  one 
farm  worker  can  feed  about  6.  The  ratio  Is 
about  5  in  Italy,  and  is  one  farm  worker  for 
only  one  other  person  In  China.  Productivity 
on  our  farms  has  tripled  In  the  past  20 
years. 

No,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  this  coun- 
try doesnt  owe  Its  greatness  to  the  critics — 
but  "to  the  man  who  Is  actually  in  the  arena; 
whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and 
blood;  who  strives  valiantly;  who  knows  the 
great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions,  and 
spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause." 

OtTK    WEALTH 


$1  trillion  mark.  As  a  nation,  it  has  taken  vis 
194  years  to  build  to  this  fantastic  rate.  But 
such  Is  our  strength  today  that  It  will  take 
us  only  about  18  more  years  to  reach  the  82 
trillion  mark.  In  today's  prices. 

Among  our  farm  population,  personal  per 
capita  income  has  more  than  tripled,  increas- 
ing from  $805  to  $2,670  in  the  past  twenty 
years. 

COMPARISONS 

How  do  we  compare  with  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Here  are  the  facts: 

Last  year  we  produced  as  much  In  goods 
and  services  as  all  of  Russia,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom 
combined,  with  a  population  2'/j  times  ours. 

With  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
the  United  States  possesses  almost  half  of 
the  world's  supply  of  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones, and  produces  one-third  of  all  electric 
power  and  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  steel. 

The  average  man  In  Moscow  must  work 
an  average  of  seven  times  as  long  as  the  av- 
erage man  in  New  Tork  City  to  buy  basic 
consumer  foods. 

He  must  work  204  hours  for  a  washing 
machine,  as  against  53  hours  In  the  United 
States. 

To  buy  a  good  suit  of  clothes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  183  hours  of  work.  In  Prance  a 
oomparable  suit  takes  75  hours;  In  Great  Bri- 
tain 40  hoiirs;  and  In  the  United  States  only 
24  hours  are  needed  for  the  same  item. 


We  are  now  more  than  205  million  strong 
and  by  far  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth.  In 
the  past  30  years,  the  output  of  our  goods 
and  services  has  more  than  tripled.  Last  De- 
cember, their  annual  value  passed  the  historic 


CRrncs 

The  next  time  you  hear  from  the  critics 
and  the  doomsayers,  remember  some  of 
these  facts  that  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

Remember  too,  how  far  we  have  oome  as  a 
people  and  how  great  the  advantage  Is  to 
live  in  our  country. 

When  the  critics  immerse  themselves  in 
thelx  slogans  of  the  day,  remind  them  of  our 
bounteous  history. 

When  th«y  express  distrust  of  their  gov- 
ernment, point  out  how  well  their  govern- 
ment has  served  them  through  the  years. 

When  they  criticize  business,  point  out  to 
them  that  it  Is  the  capability  and  incentives 
of  American  free  enterprise  that  created  all 
the  material  wealth  that  we  have. 

When  they  aay  we  aare  too  materialistic, 
remind  them  that  what  we  have  is  exactly 
what  the  whole  world  atrlves  for;  everything 
held  as  a  goal  by  the  poor  and  striving  people 
of  the  earth,  ts  what  we  have  achieved 
through  American  enterprise  and  lnd\isrtry. 

And  when  they  Indict  the  system  or  the 
people,  or  put  class  against  class,  say  to  them 
that  It  was  the  unity  created  from  diverse 
peoples  that  buUt  a  great  nation,  and  this 
is  no  time  to  abandon  unity  of  purpose. 

PROBLEM    SOLVINC 

Today,  debates  persist  about  the  course  of 
the  economy,  about  inflation,  about  consum- 
erism, about  pollution. 

In  the  Boale  of  history  these  are  not  large 
problems.  They  will  all  be  worked  out  in  rea- 
sonable time,  as  other  problems  of  the  Nation 
have  been  worked  out,  by  the  will  of  the 
pec^le  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  Amert- 
oan  system,  under  able  leadership. 

The  real  fact  Is  that  the  prospects  for  out 
future  well-being  have  never  been  brighter— 
If  we  stay  on  track. 

So  here  In  Mascoutah  today,  our  Nation 
marks  not  only  the  progress  of  the  past,  but 
dedicates  Itself  to  the  even  greater  achieve- 
ments of  the  future. 

Lincoln's  vision  of  an  America  that  can 
live  through  aU  time  is  our  guiding  ^^^-^ 
free  men,  let  us  continue  this  Journey  with 
his  same  courage  and  confidence,  moving 
firmly  and  surely  to  the  day  of  the  ultimate 
aoclety— «  society  In  which  man  everywhere 
will  have  all  he  needs  or  wants,  with  comfort, 
leisure,  health  and  long  life,  and  bis  worW 
will  be  at  peace. 


May  19,  1971 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  ARTHUR 
D.  JENKINS,  MASCOUTAH,  ILL., 
PUBLISHER 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  can  equal  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  Arthur  D.  Jenkins  of 
Mascoutah,  m.  A  close  personal  friend  of 
mine.  Art  Jenkins,  epitomizes  the  type  of 
man  we  refer  to  as  the  civilized  man  or 
the  renaissance  man.  Writer,  publisher, 
civic  leader,  and  art  collector  are  a  few 
of  Art  Jenkins'  attributes. 

Recently,  the  Metro-East  Journal,  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  carried  a  story  of  Art  Jen- 
kins. His  story  is  well  worth  reading.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
May  9  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  East  St.  Louis  (Bl.)  Metro-East 
Journal.  May  9,  1971] 

Jenkins:  At  Top  or  Mountain  the  View  Is 
Wonderful 

(By  Leonard  Busen) 

Arthur  Darwin  Jenkins  is  past  retirement 
age  (and  he  won't  tell  how  much  past)  but 
he's  not  thinking  of  retiring. 

He's  a  hardpushlng  civic  leader,  editor,  life- 
long bachelor  and  millionaire.  His  career 
spans  varied  Interests,  many  of  them  still 
pertinent. 

He  says  hell  never  retire,  that  his  best  work 
has  been  in  the  past  15  years. 

"When  you're  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
the  view  Is  wonderful." 

Jenkins  came  to  Mascoutah  40  years  ago,  in 
one  of  those  thousands  of  shifts  In  the  coim- 
try's  population  that  has  made  Mascoutah 
Middle  America. 

The  center  of  U.S.  population  Is  on  the 
Lawrence  Prelderlch  farm  five  miles  southeast 
of  Mascoutah.  and  next  Sunday  a  marker  will 
be  placed  in  Mascoutah  to  celebrate  it. 

Jenkins  is  editor  and  owner  of  the  Mascou- 
tah Herald  and  New  Baden  News,  both  weekly 
newspapers. 

He  also  does  a  national  business  printing 
forms  used  In  the  mobile  home  Industry  at 
the  Jenkins  Publishing  Co.,  306  W.  Main  St., 
Mascoutah. 

In  the  1950s  he  was  chairman  of  Mas- 
ooutah's  plan  commission  three  years,  help- 
ing develop  city-manager  government. 

"We  were  first  In  St.  Clair  County  with  a 
zoning  system,"  he  said. 

He  has  worked  and  editorialized  toward  a 
new  dty  hall,  a  city  park,  widening  of  Sixth 
Street. 

He  was  once  a  heavy  stockholder  in  Look- 
Ing-Glass  Prairie  Telephone  Co.,  since  sold 
to  Continental  Telephone  Co.,  and  helped 
Install  the  first  dial  phone  system  In  the 
county. 

He  also  served  on  the  library  board,  and 
organized  a  Mascoutah  Biisinessmen's  Assn. 

He's  optimistic  about  Metro- East,  and  fore- 
sees "a  great  growth  In  Mascoutah  area  due 
to  Kaskaskla  River  development." 

The  major  airport  near  Waterloo  "is  going 
to  make  Mascoutah  more  important  for  sub- 
urban housing,  give  it  emphasis,"  he  says. 

He's  not  partlcmarly  excited  about  being 
In  the  population  center. 

"As  a  boy  at  Indianapolis  I  recall  when  the 
center  was  Just  south  of  there,"  he  says. 

(Census  charts  from  1790  on  show  the  pop- 
ulation has  drifted  west  each  year  from 
Maryland,  via  Indiana,  to  Illinois.) 

But  he  likes  being  In  the  center  of  bu«l- 
ness. 

"TTils  phone  of  mine  rings  from  the  four 
points  of  the  U.S  all  day  long.  This  Is  the 
nerve  center  of  the  mobUe  home  Industry," 
he  says. 


Jenkins  12  years  ago  began  designing  legal- 
sales  and  office-management  forms  for  the 
Industry  after  noting  that  dealers  were  using 
made-over  auto  forms. 

As  an  attorney,  and  already  in  the  printing 
trade,  he  was  able  to  "write,  design  and 
create  all  of  their  forms." 

He  has  copyrighted  110  forms  and  sells 
mUlions  a  year  to  close  to  7,000  dealers. 

"If  you  want  to  buy  a  mobile  home,  you'll 
use  that  form,"  he  says,  whipping  out  a 
sample  from  a  wall  pigeonhole.  "There  Is  no 
other." 

Jenkins  lectures  to  trade  groups  (three 
times  this  year  in  Washington,  D.C.,  twice 
in  California)  and  in  1970  started  the  Jen- 
kins Mobile  Industry  News  Letter." 

For  $24  yearly  It  gleans  what's  happening 
In  the  field,  laws  to  watch  for,  teUs  where 
the  mobile  home  trade  is  heading.  Issue  No. 
7  came  out  this  month. 

For  it  Jenkins  writes  a  "partyllne"  column, 
a  heading  he  vises  over  his  columns  In  his 
own  weeklies. 

In  the  '60s  he  met  Russian  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  tour  group  on  a  farm  In  Iowa, 
and  traveled  along  Into  Nebraska  and  Minne- 
sota. 

He's  a  past  president  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Assn.,  and  was  a  committee 
vice  chairman  for  the  National  Editorial 
Assn. 

Southern  Illinois  Unlverslty-Carbondale 
yearly  awards  a  plaque  named  for  Jenkins 
to  an  outstanding  Illinois  Journalist. 

P\3rtune  Magazine  In  May,  1968,  did  a  story 
about  his  collection  of  oriental  rugs  at  his 
former  home  In  Indianapolis.  It  called  the 
collection  the  best  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains^ 

He  had,  too,  "the  largest  library  known  on 
oriental  rugs."  He  since  has  donated  the 
collection — to  the  TextUe  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jenkins  Is  also  writing  a  book  about  Te- 
cumseh,  a  Shawnee  Indian  warrior  who 
fought  against  the  white  man  In  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  battle  of  Pt.  Mlegs,  30  miles  south  of 
Toledo,  Is  of  special  interest  of  Jenkins  since 
his  great-grandfather  was  a  U.S.  Army  ser- 
geant In  It. 

The  fort  Is  now  being  rebuilt  by  the  state 
of  Ohio  and  Jenkins  is  writing  the  book  with 
help  from  the  Ohio  state  historical  society. 

It  may  have  been  Jenkins'  heritage  that 
led  him  into  Journalism. 

His  grandfather,  William  H.  Jenkins  m, 
founded  the  "Iowa  Evening  Statesman"  at 
Des  Moines  in  1868.  His  father,  William  H. 
Jenkins  IV,  founded  two  or  three  weeklies 
In  the  1800  and  1890s  In  Michigan. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PING-PONG 
DIPLOMACY 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  spoken  before  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration's ping-pong — or  as  one 
commentator  has  suggested  pink-pong — 
diplomacy. 

Well,  a  new  ping-pong  affair  has  come 
to  light  which  much  more  closely  reflects 
the  realities  of  our  efforts  to  deal  wlUi 
Communist  China. 

On  April  26,  two  Chinese  refugees  swam 
to  freedom  in  Hong  Kong  with  the  aid  of 
a  bag  full  of  ping-pong  balls.  According 
to  news  dispatches  in  Hong  Kong,  an 
18-year-old  youth  told  of  how  he  and  a 
young  friend  fled  a  commune  in  Kwan- 
tung  and  spent  4  nights  hiding  along 
stream  banks  and  in  thick  bushes,  avoid- 


ing Communist  authorities  who  were  ac- 
companied by  trained  dogs. 

The  two  young  men  carried  an  old 
inner  tube  and  a  plastic  bag  of  ping-pong 
balls  to  keep  them  afloat  imtil  rescued. 
These  two  were  among  13  who  swam  to 
Hong  Kong  from  mainland  China  that 
very  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ping-pong  story  gives 
a  true  reflection  of  what  is  happening  on 
the  mainland  of  Communist  China. 

The  18-year-old  who  fled  persecution 
had  not  been  bom  yet  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over  China.  He  lias  lived  his 
entire  Ufe  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. Not  even  the  communes,  not  even 
total  control  of  China's  education  system, 
not  even  Chairman  Mao's  daily  recita- 
tions prevented  this  young  man  and 
thousands  like  him  from  seeking  some- 
thing called  freedom. 

In  fact,  the  widely  respected  China  ex- 
pert, Raymond  de  Jaegher,  who  inter- 
viewed some  20,000  refugees  from  main- 
land China  who  had  escaped  to  Hong 
Kong  during  the  cultural  revolution,  said 
these  young  people  had  never  even  heard 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  know  nothing  of 
the  politics  of  Taiwan.  They  told  De 
Jaegher,  who  interviewed  them  for  an 
Asian  aJBfalrs  magazine,  that  the  Com- 
munists had  warned  them  so  sternly  and 
so  many  times  not  to  come  near  Hong 
Kong  because  of  the  supposed  "evil"  in- 
fluence there,  that  they  knew  conditions 
had  to  be  better  in  Hong  Kong  than  on 
the  mainland. 

Speaking  recently  to  an  Asian  semi- 
nar in  Washington,  de  Jaegher  told  of 
having  breakfast  with  a  yoimg  girl  who 
had  escaped  from  the  mainland  to  Hong 
Kong  last  December.  De  Jaegher  quoted 
the  girl  as  saying: 

We  didn't  care  that  we  didn't  have  good 
clothes  to  wear;  we  didn't  care  that  we  were 
poor  and  didn't  have  enough  to  eat.  We  left 
because  we  couldnt  take  the  control  of  the 
mind,  the  constant  control  of  our  minds. 

It  is  because  of  this  control  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  China  that  the 
friendliness  of  those  who  greeted  our 
ping-pong  team  is  utterly  meaningless. 

The  people  who  spoke  with  these 
Americans  did  what  they  were  told.  Had 
they  been  ordered  to  be  hostile,  they 
would  have  responded  in  that  fashion. 
It  was  for  the  ordinary  Chinese  citizen 
a  matter  of  survival. 

The  smile  of  Chou  En-lal  might  be 
viewed  with  greater  signiflcance  because 
presumably  no  one  ordered  him  to  make 
the  gesture.  However,  that  smile,  which 
cost  him  absolutely  nothing,  and  which 
created  the  impression  of  "good  will"  in 
the  American  media,  must  be  viewed 
against  the  backgroiuid  of  continuing 
Chinese  policy. 

On  April  27,  just  a  short  time  after 
the  visit  of  our  famous  ping  pongers. 
Communist  pwipers  printed  the  "May  1 
Labor  Day"  slogsuis,  seven  of  which  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  urging  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  crush  "American  im- 
perialism." 

The  slogans  are  as  follows: 

Peoples  of  the  world  unite  to  crush 
American  aggressors  and  their  running 
dogs. 

Support  Indochinese  war  against 
American  aggression. 
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Suiiport    the    heroic    Korean    pe>ple 
against  American  aggression. 

Peoples  of  China,  Japan,  Korea  and 
Indochina   resolutely  oppose  the  n^ac 
tionary  American  and  Japanese  move 
to  revive  Japanese  militarism. 

Resolutely  oppose  American  impel  ial 
Istic     support     for     Israeli     aggression 
against  the  Arabic  countries. 

Support     American     people     against 
American       Govermnent's       aggre^ive 

policy. 

Support  Cuba  against  American 
gresslon. 

These  slogans  hardly  reflect  any  tpaw 
In  United  States-Chinese  relationsj^In 
deed,  while  some  segments  of  the  Ar  ler 
lean  news  media  continue  to  promote  a 
one-China      policy— Red      China, 
course — for  the  United  States,  th' 
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nese  Communists  themselves  are  act  Ive- 
ly  telling  their  captives  to  support  the 
Indochinese  war  "against  American  ag- 
gression." So  while  we  try  to  play  ga  mes 
with  the  Communists,  including  ping- 
pong,  Peking  continues  to  play  the  Ireal 
game  by  aiding  the  North  Vietnaihese 
In  their  efforts  to  kill  American  boyii. 

President  Nixon  has  wisely  cautioned 
both  the  press  and  other  political  ob- 
servers not  to  read  too  much  into  our 
limited  moves  on  China.  Yet  reports  ;  per- 
sist that  this  limited  Initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  Nixon  administration  is  ;?art 
of  a  grand  scheme  designed  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil.  , 

When  reporters  have  questioned  State 
Department  and  other  American  officials 
on  the  subject,  these  officials  have  always 
denied  that  our  China  initiatives!  are 
designed  to  play  the  Soviet  Union 
against  Red  China.  1 

Yet.  as  recently  as  the  May  9,  Wash- 
ington Post,  syndicated  columnist  Jack 
Anderson  says:  i 

The  United  States  according  to  the  aiscret 
studies  (of  the  National  Security  Coimcll) 
should  bo  able  to  play  off  China  and  Russia 
against  each  other,  tipping  the  balance  of 
power  In  whatever  direction  Is  most  l»ene- 
flclej  to  Washington  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Andorson 
article  in  the  Record  at  the  concliision 
of  my  remarks.  i 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  Jack 
Anderson  is  an  objective  source  of  in- 
formation. On  the  other  hand,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  aware  that  Aqder- 
son  has  had  remarkable  success  in  ob- 
taining the  cooperation  of  inside  sources 
at  the  White  House  who  readily  leak 
memos  and  inside  information  on  dis- 
cussions between  the  President  and  con- 
gressional leadership.  Therefore,  un- 
fortunately we  cannot  simply  dismiss 
Anderson's  comments  as  mere  specula- 
tion. Very  probably  the  National  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  has  made  such  studies. 

I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  or  his  advisors  will  accept 
the  preposterous  view  that  the  Utiited 
States  can  materially  effect  internal  dis- 
agreements between  Red  China  and  the 
.      Soviet  Union.  I 

^  There  are  serious  differences  between 
mainland  China  and  the  Soviets,  how- 
ever, these  differences  are  secondary  to 
the  desire  of  both  nations  to  se^  the 
United  States  defeated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  first 


moves  Red  China  made  back  in  February 
1970  when  Chou  En-lai  determined  that 
it  was  time  to  begin  to  extend  Peking's 
influence  beyond  the  shores  of  Mainland 
China  was  to  exchange  Ambassadors  with 
Moscow  following  a  long  lapse.  Clearly, 
Moscow  and  Peking  are  worldng  in  closer 
consort  today  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  thought  that  the  United  States 
can  play  the  Soviet  Union  against  China, 
or  Ctiina  against  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
nothing  short  of  ridiculous.  Were  we  in 
a  position  to  intervene  in  that  fashion 
we  could  have  prevented  either  Red 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  from  support- 
ing North  Vietnam.  Yet  both  continue 
to  support  the  war  against  our  Ameri- 
can boys  with  everything  but  their  own 
men.  Several  years  ago,  however,  we  were 
told  by  leading  administration  figures 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  anxious  for 
a  settlement  in  Vietnam,  and  that  Rus- 
sia would  help  us  to  make  such  a  settle- 
ment, presumably  because  the  Soviets 
feared  the  influence  of  China  in  South- 
east Asia.  Today  we  are  continuing  to 
pay  for  believing  that  strange  line  of 
reasoning. 

Of  course,  Columnist  Anderson  indi- 
cates that  the  National  Security  Council 
studies  are  based  on  complete  American 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia.  This 
withdrawal  apparently  includes  more 
than  just  U.S.  combat  forces.  Our  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  be  sacrificed 
so  that  we  might  play  referee  between 
Russia  and  Red  China.  If  the  United 
States  abandons  Southeast  Asia  com- 
pletely, then  the  Communists  wUl  con- 
trol it. 

It  hardly  seems  likely  that  a  nation 
who  has  withdrawn  from  the  scene  com- 
pletely could  become  much  of  a  force  to 
intervene  and  "tip  the  balance"  between 
Russia  and  Red  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  which  needs  to 
be  emphasized  at  this  time  is  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  elusive  smile  of  a  Chinese 
dictator. 

If  we  continue  to  engage  in  wishful 
thinking  regarding  the  Intentions  of  Red 
China  we  will  surely  invite  disaster. 

If  we  encourage  close  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  China,  then  we 
can  expect — and  indeed  It  is  already  hap- 
pening— that  our  allies  will  likewise  turn 
to  the  Chinese  mainland.  We  can  lose 
Southeast  Asia  by  default. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  the  proposition  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  incapable — even  with  So- 
viet and  Red  Chinese  support — of  achiev- 
ing a  military  victory  In  Southeast  Asia 
at  this  time,  especially  considering  the 
success  of  the  Vietnamization  program. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  then,  if  the 
latest  moves  by  Red  China  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Communist  plan  to  win 
Southeast  Asia  by  any  means  possible. 
Their  spirits  having  been  dampened  on 
the  battlefield,  they  now  turn  to  the 
diplomatic  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  join  with  those 
who  are  urging  extreme  caution  in  our 
China  policy.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  reemphaslze  the  need  to  continue  to 
back  our  allies  In  Southeast  Asia,  includ- 


ing Taiwan.  More  than  a  decade  ago  some 
of  the  same  forces  agitating  for  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  were  urging  us  to  give 
up  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  We  held  firm,  and 
look  what  has  happened  since  since  1960. 
Let  us  look  to  the  future  by  being  resolute 
on  our  commitments  of  the  present. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Asian  Rivals 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  secret  studies  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  If  they  should  be  converted  Into 
ofiBclal  foreign  policy,  indicate  that  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  leave  those  strategic  countries  to 
the  mercy  of  the  great  Communist  powers. 

The  secret  assessment  Is  that  the  United 
States,  moving  cautiously  of  course,  can  safe- 
ly cut  bait  In  the  warm  waters  of  Southeast 
Asia.  The  rivalry  between  Russia  and  China, 
It  Is  suggested,  will  prevent  the  area  from 
becoming  a  threat  to  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  increas- 
ingly will  be  able  to  play  the  role  of  spec- 
tator as  Russia  and  China  struggle  for  pre- 
eminence In  Southeast  Asia.  The  secret  as- 
sessment acknowledges  that  eventually  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  may  have  to 
choose  between  Moscow  and  Peking. 

Washington  can  continue  to  encourage 
these  nations  at  least  to  remain  neutral.  But 
as  American  power  is  withdrawn  from  the 
area,  these  nations  wlU  be  tempted  to  side 
with  one  of  the  great  Communist  powers  that 
will  dominate  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States,  according  to  the  secret 
studies,  should  be  able  to  play  off  China  and 
Russia  against  each  other,  tipping  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  whatever  direction  is  mo6t 
beneficial  to  Washington  at  the  moment. 


A  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR  TALKS 
ABOUT  JUVENILE  DRUG  USERS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  sisked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  drug  abuse  and  addiction.  One  of 
the  most  insightful  commentaries  I  have 
read  has  been  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Wallace  of  Colllnsvllle,  111.,  in  the 
May  9  edition  of  the  Metro-East  Journal, 
East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

Mrs.  Wallace,  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  Is  a  guidance  coun- 
selor for  the  Colllnsvllle.  HI.,  Unit  10 
schools.  As  she  notes,  the  drug  problem 
Is  very  complex — 

If  you  get  rid  of  all  drugs  tomorrow,  youTl 
still  have  troubled  kids. 

For  the  benefit  of  interested  readers 
I  am  including  Mrs.  Wallace's  interview 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

0«T  Rn)  or  Dsuos — ^Tou*vk  Still  Got 

TBOtTBLXo  Kids 

(By  Vandy  Brewer) 

"Whenever  newspapers  write  about  drugs, 
they  tend  to  go  to  extremes  and  emphaaUe 
sensational  kinds  of  things,"  PhylllB  Wallace 
said. 

"There's  nothing  sensational  in  what  I  <» 
I  J\ist  talk  to  kids." 

And  kids  talk  to  her,  too. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Is  a  guidance  counselor  for 
Oolllnsville  Unit  10  schools  and  an  authcalty 
on  drug  abuse.  Teen-agers  have  found  in  her 
a  sympathetic  friend  who  will  listen  and  try 
to  help. 

"I  tory  to  offer  them  alternatives  to  drugs, 
to  show  them  that  they  are  Important  •» 
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Individuals  and  that  they  do  have  something 
to  contribute  that  is  worthwhile." 

That  self-discovery  sometimes  comes  In 
unexpected  ways. 

A  16-year-old  girl  who  had  been  taking 
LSD  for  about  a  year  helped  Mrs.  Wallace 
make  up  a  crossword  puzzle  on  drugs  to  go 
with  a  research  paper. 

"She  really  did  a  fine  job  on  that  puzzle 
and  just  the  realization  that  she  had  been 
able  to  do  something  well  was  enough  to  turn 
her  away  from  drugs." 

The  girl,  now  off  drugs  completely,  has  sent 
numerous  other  young  people  for  help. 

Teenagers  telephone  or  drop  by  the  Wallace 
home  at  all  hours  to  talk. 

Lately,  parents  have  begun  to  call,  too. 

"This  is  something  different,"  Mrs.  Wallace 
said.  "A  parent  of  a  drug  user  will  call  and 
ask  'How  can  I  help  flght  drugs?"  'Tell  me 
some  programs  available  for  kids — 111  pro- 
vide transportation.' " 

Alternatives  to  drugs  are  being  offered  In 
varying  programe  In  Metro-East. 

Mrs.  Wallace  is  Interested  in  a  group  called 
Crossroads  to  Communications.  Inc..  In  Ool- 
UnsvUle. 

"These  Crossroads  fcida  are  exploring  vital 
Issues  of  the  day,  holding  discussion  sessions, 
truly  trying  to  meet  problems  without  drugs." 

The  way  young  drug  abusers  play  around 
with  pills  disturbs  her.  She  told  of  "fruit  salad 
parties"  where  young  people  bring  pills  taken 
from  family  medicine  chests,  place  them  In  a 
bowl,  then  "everybody  takes  one — ^maybe 
green  to  match  a  dress,  or  blue  to  match  a 
mood.  But  nobody  really  knows  what  he's 
taking." 

Then  there  are  "Contac  feedbacks"  where 
cold  capeules  are  broken  open,  the  particles 
separated  aocordlng  to  color  and  taken  sepa- 
rately fodr  various  kinds  of  "highs." 

It's  remariiable  the  energy,  and  persever- 
ance these  kids  have — and  a  shame  we 
haven't  found  a  successful  way  to  channel 
that  energy." 

However,  the  drug  scene  is  changing,  Mrs. 
Wallace  beUevee. 

"I  don't  really  think  we'll  have  this  same 
problem  In  a  few  more  years.  Kids  are  turn- 
ing to  other  things — aome  are  experimenting 
with  sex,  now.  Others  are  turning  to  re- 
ligion." 

While  peer  group  influence  to  try  drugs 
is  still  strong,  not  all  young  people  are  suc- 
cumbllng,  althoijgh  some  will  fake  addiction 
to  be  accepted  by  the  "in  group." 

Phyllis,  30,  is  the  wMe  of  lawyer  Richard 
Wallace. 

She  holds  a  master's  degree  in  guidance 
from  Southern  lUlnois  University,  Edwards- 
vUle,  and  did  research  at  Pere  Marquette 
State  Camp  in  Grafton,  a  state  school  for  de- 
linquent boys. 

Mrs.  Wallace  thinks,  "it's  too  easy  to  try 
to  blame  drug  abuse  on  any  one  thing — 
parents  who  don't  care  enough  to  listen  or 
schools  that  pressure  kids  into  conformity. 
There  are  Just  too  many  individual  reasons." 

What  she  tries  to  emphasize,  Is  that  drug 
abuse  can  be  combatted  in  older  youth  and 
prevented  in  younger  children. 

"I  have  a  2  >^ -year-old  daughter.  I'm  start- 
ing now  to  give  her  accurate  information 
about  drugs.  When  she  sees  us  take  a  pill, 
she  is  told  why  we  are  taking  It.  Kids  get  too 
used  to  seeing  parents  take  pills  for  too  many 
things.  Children  should  be  taught  early  to 
respect  drugs.  After  they  reach  Junior  high 
school  age,  it's  too  late." 

She  has  a  three-point  program  for  deal- 
ing with  drug  abuse : 

"One:  Treat  the  whole  drug  scene  as  the 
symptom,  not  the  problem. 

"If  you  get  rid  of  all  dnigs  tomorrow  you'll 
stUl  have  troubled  kids." 

"Two.  Understand  the  Now  Generation  as 
they  see  themselves  and  as  they  see  us. 

'Some  kids  think  very  little  of  themselves 
and  are  so  down  on  themselves  they  need  a 
whole  self-concept  revamping;  the  problem 


with  other  kids  is  they  see  themselves  as  in- 
vulnerable to  the  dangers  of  drugs.  They  see 
their  parents  as  having  lied  to  them  about 
a  great  many  things. 

"Three.  Interpret  the  scene  with  them.  Sit 
down  with  the  kids  and  Ond  out  what  they 
think  about  drugs  and  life,  and  Why.  Above 
all,  ask  why.  Don't  Judge.  Listen." 


RAILROAD  STRIKE 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has 
again  stepped  in  to  avert  a  national 
emergency  by  a  labor  dispute  in  the  rail 
industry.  So  far  as  extending  a  "cooling 
off"  period  is  concerned,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  grudgingly  sui>port  such  a  simple 
extension  without  refeience  to  the  issues 
Involved  between  labor  and  management 
if  that  were  the  only  question  we  were 
called  upon  to  decide.  I  say  "grudgingly" 
because  the  fact  of  a  national  emergency 
would  Justify  this  limited  congressional 
action. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  now.  however, 
is  to  go  beyond  merely  extending  the 
bargaining  time,  and  we  are  asked  to 
establish  a  wage  settlement.  In  so  doing, 
the  Federal  Government  takes  over  a 
seat  at  the  bargaining  table.  The  Nation 
faces  an  emergency  as  the  railroads  are 
tied  up,  and  it  has  been  said  on  the  fioor 
that  this  emergency  has  been  created  as 
a  result  of  action  which  we  took  last 
December  in  which  we  also  established  a 
tentative  wage  settlement.  In  other 
words,  our  action  at  that  time,  which  I 
opposed,  is  now  given  both  as  the  reason 
for  our  present  dilemma  and  as  a  further 
excuse  for  repeating  the  same  action. 

I  am  voting  against  this  particular 
action  by  the  Coi^ress  because  while  It 
may  contribute  to  solving  a  national 
emergency  today,  it  establishes  prece- 
dent upon  which  greater  national  emer- 
gencies will  be  created  In  the  future, 
as  illustrated  by  the  emergency  facing 
us  at  this  time. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  administration's 
proposed  permanent  legislation  which 
would  establish  machinery  for  resolving 
disputes  in  the  transportation  indus- 
tries, I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priate standing  committee  has  not  called 
this  legislation  up  for  a  hearing. 

It  Is  not  the  business  of  the  Congress 
to  participate  as  a  negotiator  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  traditionally  occupied  by 
representatives  of  labor  and  represen- 
tatives of  management.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Congress  to  modernize  Federal 
laws  pertaining  to  labor-management 
disputes  and  to  establish  permanent 
mechanics  for  resolution  of  disputes  rest- 
ing on  permanent,  fair,  and  responsible 
legislative  foundations. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  HUBERT  H. 
HUMPHREY  AT  TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER,  BARRY  COLLEGE,  MIAMI, 
FLA.,  ON  MAY  10.  1971 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.   PEPPER.   Mr.  Speaker,   on  the 


evening  of  May  10.  there  was  a  great 
testimonial  dinner  for  Sister  Mary 
Dorothy,  president  of  Barry  College,  at 
Barry  College  in  Miami.  There  was  an 
outpouring  of  hundreds  of  friends  of 
Sister  Mary  Dorothy  and  Barry  College 
to  do  honor  to  her  and  to  raise  funds  for 
Barry  College,  a  great  private  institution, 
dedicated  to  all  that  is  fine  in  higher 
education.  On  this  occasion  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  delivered  a  mag- 
nificent address  on  the  real  meaning  and 
significance  of  higher  education  and  the 
essential  role  that  the  private  higher 
educational  institution,  bearing  so  many 
burdens  today,  must  play  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Senator  Humphrey 
displayed  a  deep  imderstanding  of  what 
education  has  meant  and  should  mean  in 
the  perfection  of  American  democracy 
and  in  affording  basic  strength  to  our 
Republic.  I  commend  this  address  by 
Senator  Humphrey,  which  so  much 
stirred  its  listeners,  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  those  who  will  read  this  Record  and 
Include  Senator  Humphrey's  address  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Remarks  op  Senator  Htjbert  H.  Humphrey, 
Testimokial  Dinner,  Barry  College,  Mi- 
ami, Pla.,  Mat  10.  1971 
Sister  Dorothy,  Maurice  Perrerl-David  Wal- 
ters, tonight  we  honor  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  Church  and  a  distingtilshed  leader  In 
the  field  of  higher  education.  Sister  E>orothy. 
the  remarkable  success  of  Barry  College  truly 
reflects  the  high  caliber  of  your  accomplish- 
ments. Your  dedication  to  nurturing  the 
spirit  and  the  mind  of  young  women  merits 
far  more  than  this  brief  moment  of  sincere 
respect  expressed  or  quietly  felt  by  all  of  us 
gathered  at  this  dinner  and  by  your  many 
friends  throughout  Florida  and  the  Nation. 

The  teaching  aotivitlea  of  the  Dominican 
Sisters  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  Order 
some  seven-and-a-half  centuries  ago. 

Dominic  saw  the  central  need  of  the  faith, 
in  his  time,  as  being  effective  preaching  and 
the  achievement  of  the  highest  scholarship 
in  bringing  ethical  demands  to  bear  upon  the 
affairs  of  men.  But  one  vital  fact  too  often 
overlooked  by  historians  is  that  these  goals 
were  not  to  be  achieved  through  monastic 
withdrawal.  The  ideal  was  not  contempla- 
tion apart  from  the  world,  but  access  to 
people  in  their  needs. 

Certainly,  in  this  time  of  profoimd  human 
need.  It  is  essential  that  education  should 
mold  not  only  the  skills  of  men,  but  that  it 
should  also  reach  out  to  their  spirit  and  will, 
challenging  them  with  the  opportunity  and 
demand  for  a  better  world  in  which  all  our 
people  can  enjoy  lives  of  meaning,  of  pur- 
pose, and  of  fulfillment. 

It  must  have  been  true  that  the  Domini- 
cans, as  well  as  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits, 
who  began  missionary  work  In  Florida  in  the 
late  15O0's,  had  this  vision  of  a  better  world, 
where  the  vision  of  men  could  be  raised  to 
a  new  horizon,  and  their  faculties  developed 
to  their  full  potential. 

But  this  vision,  this  opportunity  for  edu- 
cating the  whole  person,  is  facing  a  severe 
challenge  toctoy.  Our  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  confronted  by  a  financial  crisis. 
Hundreds  of  American  colleges  need  help 
now  if  they  are  to  survive,  much  less  under- 
take the  major  expansion  demanded  in  the 
present  decade. 

The  UJ3.  Office  of  Education  has  reported 
that  enrollments  in  America's  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  increased  by 
over  115  per  cent  during  the  last  decade.  We 
have  yet  to  grasp  the  implications  of  this 
fantastic  rise  in  college  enrollments. 

It  demands  a  total  redefinition  of  institu- 
tional pun>oeeB,  s  sharp  upgrading  In  the 
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quality  of  c\irrlc\iluni  and  methods  of  t«acli  - 
Ing;  aiul  a  total  reevaluatlon  of  the  admlr- 
Istratlon  and  employment  of  resources  ty 
our  centers  of  higher  learning. 

But  we  cannot  begin  to  address  these  d<  - 
mands  unless  we  solve  the  problems  related 
to  escalating  enrollments  and  potential 
bankruptcy  facing  many  of  our  colleges. 

There  will  be  between  9  to  10  million  stt  - 
dents  enrolled  by  1975 — a  further  Increass, 
beyond  that  of  the  past  decade,  of  over  5  5 
per  cent. 

But  other  statistics  reveal  special  prol  - 
lems  that  ought  to  trouble  us  deeply. 

First,  the  student  enrollment  Increase  In 
public  Institutions  has  been  far  higher  than 
the  total  Increase  1  have  cited — from  19(0 
to  1970.  It  was  163  per  cent. 

Private  Institution  enrollments  rose  ty 
only  44  per  cent  over  the  same  period.  Ths 
Is  only  one  of  the  statistics  that  clearly 
establish  the  fact  that  our  private  colleg(6 
are  In  trouble. 

Second,  whUe  the  proportion  of  young  pe<  - 
pie  from  oui  low-Income  families,  who  haie 
been  entering  college  has  increased  over  tte 
past  decade,  It  Is  still  true  that  only  7  por 
cent  of  all  our  college  students  come  froi  Q 
poor  families. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  providing 
higher  education  opportunities  for  the  blac  l£ 
and  the  poor. 

Many  of  our  colleges  are  straining  thor 
financial  resources  to  expand  these  oppoi- 
tunltlee,  but  It  Is  deeply  dlstiirblng  that  o\  ir 
predominantly  black  colleges  are  generally 
In  extremely  poor  financial  condition. 

Dlvwslty  and  fuU  access  to  opportunlly 
ought  to  be  the  hallmark  of  American  hlghi  ir 
education. 

As  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Higher 
Education  stated  In  its  report  in  Augvist, 
1970: 

"The  diversity  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion Is  central  to  Its  strength.  This  diversify 
has  grown  from  a  tradlUon  that  encovu-ag^ 
Institutional  Initiative,  creativity,  self-deter- 
mination, and  autonomy.  J 

Thes«  characteristics  are  vital  to  the 
Btrength  of  our  Institutions  and  should  ex- 
plicitly be  encouraged  and  strengthened  l^ 
national  policy."  ! 

That  brief  paragraph  in  the  Task  For^ 
Report  should  be  seared  into  the  mind  ai^ 
conscience  of  every  American  who  cares  ^t 
all  about  what  happens  to  education  beyc"^ 
the  high  school  level. 

But  then  the  Report  moves  right  on  to  tlje 
second    concern    I    have    raised    here 
evening. 

The  Report  states: 

"American  Institutions  are  not  serving 
large  numbers  of  qualified  yoimg  people  wl^o 
could  benefit  from  post  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  structure  of  our  society  and  tae 
patterns  of  financing  higher  education  f^r 
the  Individual  have  operated  to  exclude  larf  e 
nimibers  of  qualified  young  people  frc^ 
higher  education."  1 

I  read  this  as  saying  that  a  college  edu(«- 
tlon  remains  primarily  the  prerogative  of  tl^e 
young  person  from  an  upper  Income  family, 
and  I  find  this  to  be  morally,  socially,  and 
economically  wrong.  I 

The  Immediate  answer  to  both  these  prob- 
lems— the  threatened  decline  of  diversity  aqd 
autonomy  In  American  higher  education,  aijd 
the  continuing  denial  of  access  to  higher 
learning  opportunities  for  youth  of  omx  potir 
families — Is  money,  which  means — greattr 
private  support  and  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance to  all  our  Institutions  of  hlghir 
education. 

Now  let  me  spell  out  my  immediate  colf.- 
cem  about  sustaining  the  private,  Ubeial 
arts  colleges  of  America. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  heterogeneous 
popxilatlon,  a  pluralistic  society,  deman  Is 
that  there  be  an  equal  pluralism  In  the  o>- 
portunltles  for  higher  education. 

But  secondly,  I  believe  that  the  richness 


of  diversity  In  American  higher  education  Is 
seriously  threatened. 

Freedom  from  legislative  supervision  has 
made  American  higher  education  strong  and 
exciting. 

The  competition  between  the  forms  of  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  has  Insured 
continuous  upKlatlng  and  reform. 

But  of  late  we  have  experienced  a  swing 
In  the  pendulum  away  from  an  emphasis 
upon  a  liberal  arts  education  and  toward 
£ui  obsession  with  professionalism  and  tech- 
nocracy. 

In  1828.  the  Yale  College  "manifesto"  de- 
fined education  as  being  strictly  non-tech- 
nical and  non-professional.  In  1862,  Cardinal 
Newman  defined  the  "Idea  of  a  University" 
as  being  broadly  to  prepare  young  men  "to 
fill  any  post  with  credit,  and  to  master  any 
subject  with  facility." 

It  was  his  belief  that  a  imlversity  ought 
not  attempt  to  provide  a  professional  and 
technical  education. 

But  today  we  too  often  have  replaced  this 
sharp  boundary  for  higher  education  with 
an  equally  high  fence  that  sees  the  demands 
of  a  technological  society  coupled  with  the 
sources  of  financial  assistance  which  these 
demands  generate,  as  defining  in  advance 
what  an  American  college  or  university 
shoiild  be  all  about. 

Of  course,  we  must  continue  to  expand 
opportunities  for  professional,  technical,  and 
vocational  education  In  America. 

One  case  In  point  Is  the  serious  need  to 
substantially  expand  the  health  manpower 
resources  of  America — providing  more  doc- 
tors and  niirses  and  para-professlonal  per- 
sonnel. 

But  we  must  also  come  to  recognize  again 
the  vital  Importance  of  the  education  of  the 
whole  man,  which  Is  the  genius  of  the  liberal 
arts  curriculum  of  ovir  private  colleges.  That 
Is  really  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
maintaining  the  three  branches  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  "A.  B.  generallst";  The  human- 
ities, the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and 
mathematics;  and  the  social  sciences. 

Certainly,  Monslgnor  Barry's  dedication  to 
the  education  of  the  total  person  to  play  a 
responsible  role  In  the  betterment  of  society, 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  founders  of  Barry 
College  30  years  ago. 

And  we  must  not  let  that  sense  of  dedica- 
tion be  sacrificed  today. 

We  must  not  confuse  means  and  ends  in 
our  educational  purposes. 

What  do  we  seek  for  man  on  earth?  We 
seek  human  dignity,  personal  expression  and 
fulfillment,  freedom,  and  Justice. 

Technology  Is  one  Instrument  by  which 
to  achieve  these  ends.  And  the  vtUue  of  that 
tool  depends  on  the  intelligence,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  the  creativity  of  man  himself. 

Education  ought  to  Involve  man  In  ideas 
as  well  as  things;  In  ethics  as  weU  as  engi- 
neering. 

We  need  a  society  of  compassion  as  well  as 
comfort;  of  humanism  as  well  as  hardware; 
and  of  freedom  as  well  as  food. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  liberal  arts  are 
needed  to  humanize  man,  to  stimulate  what 
Shakespeare  called  the  "better  angles  of  our 
nature." 

And  the  liberal  arts  are  the  fountain  of 
Idealism — from  which  spring  the  goals  which 
technology  should  serve. 

It  Is  when  ethics  and  morality  shape  our 
environment  that  science  and  technology 
will  be  seen  as  an  Invention  to  be  welcomed, 
rather  than  a  threat  to  be  feared. 

A  free  society  requires  more  than  power 
and  wecUth. 

It  must  be  based  on  Justice  and  opportu- 
nity. 

The  modem  industrialized  nation  needs 
above  all.  a  sense  of  compassion  and  con- 
cern— that  sense.  If  you  will,  of  heightened 
moral  sensibility  which  stems  from  the  arts 
and  hiunanlties,  and  from  religion. 


A  true  liberal  education  Infuses  an  ele- 
ment of  humility  and  compassion,  of  human- 
Ism  and  social  consciousness. 

That  lesson  Is  centiirles  old,  as  we  read  In 
the  Book  of  Mlcah:  "And  what  does  the  Lord 
require  of  you,  but  to  do  Justice,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  yo^^r  Ood." 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  so  deeply 
concerned  that  the  freedom,  the  autonomy, 
and  the  diversity  of  America's  colleges  and 
universities  be  maintained.  I  do  not  believe 
that  government  should  attempt  to  dictate 
the  alms  of  university  education.  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  those  who  govern,  can  govern 
well  only  if  they  recognize  that  the  univer- 
sity serves  society  by  pursuing  the  true  aim 
of  the  university — the  pursuit  and  dissemi- 
nation of  truth. 

It  Is  precisely  the  independence  of  the 
university  and  the  college  that  enables  them 
to  stand  in  Judgment  over  the  actions  of 
government  and  to  speak  to  the  course  de- 
manded of  a  free  society. 

To  maintain  a  balance  between  the  uni- 
versity's Independence  and  the  need  for 
social  stability  requires  a  self -disciplined  and 
well-educated  citizenry.  The  general  educa- 
tion offered  by  the  liberal  arts  college  and 
university  Is  the  best  guajantee  that  this 
balance  will  be  maintained. 

I  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  major 
commitment  by  our  Federal  Government  to 
maintaining  the  strength  and  diversity  of 
America's  institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  call  for  substantial  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  all  our  colleges  and  universities. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  resources  available 
to  our  colleges  and  universities  must  more 
than  double  during  the  next  decade.  And 
the  respected  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  has  called  for  a  decisive  effort  to 
eliminate  racial  and  economic  barriers  to 
higher  education  by  1976. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  to  Inaugurate  a  major 
new  source  of  financial  assistance— one  that 
follows  the  student  to  the  college  of  his 
choice.  This  is  why  I  Joined  In  the  sponsor- 
ship of  vital  legislation,  that  will  provide 
direct  Federal  assistance  to  students  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  on  the  basis  of  need. 

And,  of  special  importance,  student  assist- 
ance under  this  legislation  would  be  coupled 
with  ooet-of-lnstr\ictlon  aid  to  the  reepec- 
tlve  Institxrtlon. 

This  Is  the  decisive  new  direction  we 
should  be  taking  in  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education. 

Lert  us  resolve  here  and  now  to  make 
higher  education  In  America — private  as 
well  as  public  institutions — ^the  finest  in  the 
world. 

We  In  Congress  need  yovir  help  now  If  this 
Job  Is  to  be  done.  But  you  will  be  committing 
yourselves  to  a  task  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  all  the  people  of  this  great  land  of 
opportunity. 

The  charge  is  laid  before  xis  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  In  those  weU -remembered  words: 

"That  there  should  one  man  die  ignorant 
who  bad  the  capacity  for  knowledge,  this  I 
call  a  tragedy." 
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A  BILL  TO  CONTROL  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE, SALE,  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  HEROIN  PARAPHER- 
NALIA IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  today,  I  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  have  introduced  a  bill  to  con- 
trol the  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribu- 


tion of  heroin  paraphernalia  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  announce 
that  in  addition  to  the  unanimous  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  members  of  the  Crime 
Committee,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  McMillan,  has  joined  us  in 
introducing  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
played  a  major  role  in  alerting  the  Na- 
tion to  the  menacing  role  which  para- 
phernalia pushers  play  in  the  odious 
heroin  trade. 

Just  as  specialized  businesses  spring  up 
to  cater  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  in- 
dustry, so  too  are  there  businessmen 
catering  to  the  needs  of  heroin  pushers. 
Heroin  is  not  injected  into  the  blood- 
stream in  its  pure  state.  Such  an  injec- 
tion would  kill  any  man.  Instead,  both 
for  safety  and  for  profit,  heroin  is 
diluted  or  cut  to  lesser  potency  and  then 
packaged  and  sold  in  small  dosage  units. 
The  materials  used  to  dilute  and  pack- 
age heroin,  as  well  as  the  needles  and 
other  such  devices  used  to  inject  heroin, 
have  come  to  be  known  as  heroin  para- 
phernalia. Although  many  ethical  busi- 
ness firm  are  unwittingly  duped  into 
supplying  the  trafficker  with  such  items, 
many  other  imethical  businesses  are 
profiting  greatly  from  the  sale  of  heroin 
paraphernalia. 

The  materials  usually  used  to  dilute 
heroin  to  its  injectable  level  of  between 
6-  and  15 -percent  pure  heroin  are 
quinine  hydrochloride,  msumite,  man- 
nitol,  dextrose,  and  lactose. 

Quinine  hydrochloride— The  heroin 
In  its  pure  state  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder  with  a  bitter  taste.  Quinine  hy- 
drochloride— usually  referred  to  simply 
as  quinine — the  classic  antimalarial 
drug,  has  a  similar  appearance  and  taste. 
But  it  is  not  used  as  the  exclusive  cutting 
agent  because  it  is  too  expensive — be- 
tween $20  and  $35  an  ounce  on  the  black 
market — and  because  the  body  could  not 
tolerate  large  amounts  of  quinine  over 
long  periods  of  time.  Our  committee 
heard  testimony  from  experienced  nar- 
cotic agents  that  quinine  may  have  a 
synergistic  or  enhancing  effect  on 
heroin. 

Mannite  and  mannitol — Mannite  is  an 
almost  inert,  tasteless  substance  im- 
ported primarily  from  Italy.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  mild  laxative.  A  synthetic 
substitute,  mannitol  w£is  developed  in 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II. 
It  has  the  same  properties  as  mannite. 
It  is  commonly  used  as  a  binder  in  chew- 
ing gum.  Either  mannite  or  mannitol  is 
an  ideal  substance  for  cutting  or  diluting 
heroin. 

Lactose  and  dextrose — once  both 
products  were  widely  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  infants'  formulas.  These  simple 
milk  sugars  are  a  cheap  diluent  for 
heroin.  The  sweet  taste  they  impart  to  a 
heroin  mixture  is  largely  canceled  out  by 
the  addition  of  the  bitter  quinine. 

Although  these  ingredients  are  com- 
monly employed,  there  Is  no  "regular"  or 
"accepted"  formula  for  cutting  heroin. 
Every  pusher  has  his  own  "recipe."  The 
primary  concern  of  the  addict  Is  that 


the  mixture  contain  a  sufficient  percent- 
age of  heroin. 

After  the  heroin  is  diluted  to  dosage 
strength,  it  must  be  packaged  for  street 
sale.  In  the  past,  the  two  most  often  used 
packages  were  I'/a-  by  1 14 -inch  glassine 
envelopes  and  empty  No.  5  gelatin  cap- 
sules. The  envelopes  are  of  the  type,  but 
not  the  size,  used  by  stamp  collectors  to 
store  stamps.  The  capsules  are  the  small- 
est capsules  produced  for  medication  in 
this  country,  less  than  one-half  inch  long. 
Other  more  colorful  but  less  common 
containers  are  balloons,  tinfoil,  smd  alu- 
minum foil.  Prom  the  small  glassine  en- 
velope filled  with  heroin  and  selling  for 
about  $5,  the  drug  world  gets  the  term 
"nickel  bag." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  heroin  trade 
could  not  exist  without  the  necessary 
paraphernalia,  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  all  these  items  Is  neither  illegal  or  con- 
trolled, with  one  exception.  The  State  of 
Maryland  in  1970  enacted  legislation 
that  makes  possession,  sale,  or  distribu- 
tion of  these  items  with  evidence  of  in- 
volvement in  the  drug  trade  a  crime.  In 
fact,  the  hypodermic  needle  and  syringe 
the  addicts  needs  to  inject  his  fix  is  con- 
trolled by  law  in  only  three  States — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois — although 
various  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia utilize  broad  "implement  of  crime 
statutes"  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  easy  availability  of  these 
items  and  the  lack  of  specific  criminal 
sanctions  against  those  involved  in  the 
trade  has  lured  more  than  one  honest 
businessman  into  the  easy  money  of  the 
heroin  paraphernalia  trade. 

Just  how  important  paraphernalia  is 
to  the  heroin  trade  can  be  seen  in  the 
lengths  those  who  need  it  will  go  to  ob- 
tain it.  Crime  Committee  investigators 
uncovered  the  following  tale  of  the  para- 
phernalia trade : 

Meyer  Oxman  is  president  of  Reyman 
Drug  Co.,  a  Baltimore,  Md.,  wholesale 
drug  supplier.  Until  May  or  June  of  1969, 
his  firm  did  not  stock  empty  No.  5  gelatin 
capsules  or  quinine  hydrochloride.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Oxman,  the  following 
situation  occmTed:  A  Reverend  Ken- 
ney,  accompanied  by  an  assistant.  Dr. 
Hakeem  Sham  Su  Deen,  and  a  chauffeur, 
paid  Reyman  Drug  Co.  a  visit.  Dr.  Ken- 
ney  said  he  was  associated  with  a  reha- 
bilitation program  for  the  blind,  operated 
by  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Pentecostal 
Church.  The  blind  persons  in  the  pro- 
gram made  crucifixes  and  love  beads  and 
decorative  charms.  Dr.  Kermey  ex- 
plained, using  empty  No.  5  gelatin  cap- 
sules filled  with  clay.  Mr.  Oxman  said 
Dr.  Kenney  showed  him  pictures  of  the 
products  and  of  his  congregation  wear- 
ing these  love  beads. 

After  this  initial  contact,  Mr.  Oxman 
said  Dr.  Kenney  came  back  six  or  eight 
times  before  finally  bujdng  any  capsules. 
Each  visit  he  showed  Mr.  Oxman  bro- 
chures, newspaper  clippings,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  church's  activities.  In  July 
1969,  Reverend  Kenney  ordered  100,000 
empty  No.  5  gelatin  capsules  from  Mr. 
Oxman. 

But  before  Mr.  Oxman  was  willing  to 
accept  the  order,  he  asked  Reverend 
Kenney  to  sign  the  following  contract: 


It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  seller,  Balto. 
Vitamin  Sales,  and  the  buyer.  Dr.  Rev.  Ken- 
ney, have  entered  Into  a  contract  of  agree- 
ment In  which  the  buyer  received  from  the 
seller  empty  hard  gelatin  capsules  to  be  used 
only  for  making  decorative  charms  and 
beads,  and  not  to  be  irsed  In  any  way  shape 
or  form  for  medicinal  or  pharmaceutical 
use.  This  contract  is  binding. 

Reverend  Kenney,  according  to  Mr. 
Oxman,  said  the  program  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  would  have  to  increase 
his  order  to  sometimes  as  many  as 
500,000  capsules  at  a  time.  The  success 
of  Reverend  Kenney 's  program  was  such 
that  in  the  1  year  period  from  July  1969 
to  July  1970,  Reverend  Kenney  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Oxman  8,800,000  empty 
No.  5  gelatin  capsules. 

In  September  1969,  Reverend  Kenney 
also  started  buying  quinine  hydrochlo- 
ride from  Mr.  Oxman.  Reverend  Kenney 
told  Mr.  Oxman  that  he  wsis  purchas- 
ing the  quinine  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing religious  candles.  By  the  time  their 
association  ended  a  year  later,  Mr.  Ox- 
man sold  Reverend  Kenney  1,600  ounces 
of  quinine  in  100  and  200  ounce  lots, 
allegedly  for  the  purpose  stated  by  Rev- 
erend Kenney.  But  before  Mr.  Oxman 
sold  the  quinine,  he  drew  up  another  con- 
tract: 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  Re\'.  Kenney  that 
the  Quinine  Hcl  powder  is  to  be  used  only 
in  the  preparation  of  prayer  candles  by  the 
Hoiise  of  Ceindlellght,  and  not  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

When  Mr.  Oxman  appeared  under 
subpena  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  to  explain  his  unusually  large  sides 
of  capsules  and  quinine,  he  said  he  had 
no  idea  that  the  capsules  and  quinine 
were  being  used  illicitly.  Why  had  he 
asked  Reverend  Kenney  to  sign  a  con- 
tract? 

Mt.  Oxman  said: 

I  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  using  it  legiti- 
mately, but  at  the  time  it  could  not  hurt 
to  protect  my  own  Interests. 

Mr.  Oxman  also  said  he  had  no  idea 
he  was  purchasing  90  percent  of  all  empty 
No.  5  gelatin  capsules  shipped  into  the 
Baltimore  area  and  could  not  recall 
either  of  his  suppliers,  Elanco,  a  division 
of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  and  Parke-Davis,  never 
asking  him  why  he  was  making  such 
large  purchases. 

Mr.  Oxman  told  the  committee  that 
after  reading  a  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning the  diversion  of  quinine  into  il- 
licit channels,  he  spoke  to  Reverend 
Kenney  about  it,  and  the  reverend  as- 
sm-ed  him  that  this  was  not  the  c&x. 

Asked  if,  as  a  registered  pharmacist, 
he  did  not  think  It  unusual  for  quinine 
to  be  used  in  prayer  candles,  Mr.  Ox- 
man replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
such  use,  but — 

Those  medicines  are  used  for  a  lot  of  things 
In  life  which  I  know  about  and  do  not  know 
about. 

Some  time  after  July  1970,  Mr.  Oxman 
decided  to  discontinue  selling  to  Rever- 
end Kenney  and  shipp>ed  back  to  the 
manufacturer  500,000  empty  capsules. 

Mr.  Oxman's  decision  coincided  with 
the  enforcement  date  of  the  new  Mary- 
land statute  designed  to  outlaw  the 
heroin  paraphernalia  trade. 
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The  committee  chose  not  to  call  Rev- 
erend Kenney  to  testify,  since  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  he  was  serving  a  senj,ence 
for  larceny  in  the  District  of  Coliui^bia's 
Lorton  Reformatory.  ' 

The  Maryland  paraphernalia  stpitute 
has  done  more  thsm  help  get  business 
men  like  Mr.  Oxman  out  of  the  parapher- 
nalia trade.  Heroin  pushers  now  |  have 
great  difficulty  getting  these  neede<^  sup- 
plies. I 

But  what  is  illegal  in  Maryland  is  not 
illegal  in  neighboring  Pennsylvania.  For 
a  time  a  Harrisburg  druggist  was  siipply- 
ing  persons  identified  as  Baltlmorel  drug 
pushers  with  paraphernalia.  These  fealti- 
more  purchasers  and  traffickers  weje  the 
first  persons  arrested  under  the  J^ary- 
land  paraphernalia  statute.  But  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  were  harp  put 
to  prosecute  the  Harrisburg  druggist  who 
knowingly  participated  in  this  hqinous 
trade.  After  his  appearance  beforte  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  the  drug- 
gist was  charged  with  "grossly  unprofes- 
sional conduct"  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Pharmacy  and  now  faces  Irevo- 
cation  of  his  license.  He  was  lat^r  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  15  cou4ts  of 
illegal  dispensing  and  possession  of  nar- 
cotics, conspiracy,  and  failure  to  main- 
tain proper  records  of  controlled  j  dan- 
gerous substances.  Unfortunately,  [there 
is  no  Pennsylvania  law  the  jdrug- 
gist  could  specifically  be  charged;  with 
for  the  sale  of  this  drug  paraphernalia. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Select  ComDalttee 
on  Crime  has  successfully  urged  manu- 
facturers to  curtail  or  eliminate  produc- 
tion of  certain  items  of  paraphernalia. 
The  U.S.  Envelope  Company  has  Virtu- 
ally halted  its  production  of  1%!  inch 
square  glassine  envelopes.  Eli  Lilly  i&  Co. 
has  instituted  new  order  procedures  for 
their  No.  5  gelatin  capsules.  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.,  however,  has  totally  stopped  pro- 
duction of  that  size  capsule. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  having  a 
law  on  the  books  to  prosecute  those  who 
deal  in  paraphernalia,  such  a  statute  has 
another  benefit.  All  too  often,  police  offi- 
cers executing  a  narcotics  search  warrant 
enter  a  premises  which  is  a  heroin;  "fac- 
tory." All  the  implements  for  cutting  and 
packaging  are  there,  but  the  heroin  is 
gone.  Flushing  a  toilet  takes  les^  time 
than  serving  a  search  warrant.  When  all 
the  Implements  of  paraphernalia  are 
gathered  in  such  a  way  as  toinillcate 
reasonable  Intent  to  use  such  parapher- 
nalia In  the  cutting  and  packaging  of 
heroin.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  liave  a 
law    imder  which  we  can  prosecute. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  l^w  is 
needed  throughout  the  Nation,  I  am 
sending  copies  of  our  proposed  leglsla 
tion  to  the  attorneys  general  of  the  States 
that  they  consider  the  suitability  (ff  this 
bill  to  their  States. 


HJl.  8569 

A  bUl  to  make  It  iinlawlul  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  intentionally  promote  or  facil- 
itate Illegal  drug  trafflcfcing  by  po64esslon, 
sale  or  distribution  of  certain  parajiherna- 
Ua.  and  further  to  make  It  unlawfiil  for  a 
person  to  possess  an  Instrument  or  device 
for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  using  a  con- 
trolled BUbstazuse  hlma^ 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  manufac- 
ture, acquire,  receive,  possess,  store,  sell,  dis- 
tribute, transport,  or  otherwise  traffic  In — 

(1)  any  hypodermic  syringe,  needle,  pipe 
or  other  instrument,  device,  or  contrivance, 
used,  to  be  used,  or  adapted,  devised,  or 
designed  for  use,  In  smoking,  injecting,  or 
otherwise  Introducing  a  controlled  substance 
Into  the  human  body, 

(2)  any  material  used,  to  be  used,  or  ca- 
pable of  use  m  diluting  or  adulterating  a  con- 
trolled substance,  or 

(3)  any  bottle,  gelatin  capsule,  glassine  en- 
velope, or  other  container  used,  to  be  used, 
or  suitable  for  use  In  the  packaging  of  a 
controlled  substance: 

with  the  Intent  to  establish,  carry  on,  pro- 
mote, or  facilitate  the  establishment  of,  car- 
rying on,  or  promotion  of  the  unlawful  sale, 
delivery,  dl^enslng,  distribution,  or  use  of 
a  controlled  substance. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, pwssesses  any  hypodermic  syringe, 
needle,  pipe,  or  other  instrument,  device,  or 
oontrlvanoe.  used,  to  be  used,  or  adapted, 
devised,  or  designed  for  use.  In  smoking,  In- 
jecting, or  otherwise  introducing  a  controlled 
substance  Into  the  human  body  with  the  in- 
tent to  employ  such  instrument,  device,  or 
contrivance,  to  imlawfiUly  use  a  controlled 
substance  himself,  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  vlcrfates  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  sentenced  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  contrc^led  substance 
in  schedule  I  or  n  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug, 
such  person  ahail  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years, 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  both. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  controlled  substance 
In  schedule  I  or  n  which  Is  not  a  narcotic 
drug  or  In  the  case  of  any  controlled  sub- 
stance in  schedule  m,  such  p>erBon  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$15,000,  or  both. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  controlled  substance 
in  schedule  IV,  such  person  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  3  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  controlled  substance 
In  achediUe  V,  such  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both. 

(d)  The  following  shall  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  no 
property  right  shall  exist  in  them: 

(1)  All  Instruments,  devices,  contrivances, 
materials,  containers,  or  other  things  manu- 
factured, acquired,  received,  possessed,  stored, 
sold,  distributed,  transported  or  otherwise 
trafficked  in,  in  violation  of  this  section. 

(2)  All  conveyances.  Including  aircraft,  ve- 
hicles, or  vessels  which  are  used,  or  are  in- 
tended for  \iBe,  to  transport,  or  in  any  man- 
ner to  facilitate  the  transportation,  receipt, 
possession,  sale,  or  distribution  of  property 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  except  that — 

(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person  as  a 
common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  owner  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  such  conveyance  was  a  consenting  party 
or  privy  to  a  violation  of  this  section;  and 

(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  reason  of  any 
act  or  omission  established  by  the  owner 
thereof  to  have  been  committed  or  omitted 
by  any  person  other  than  such  owner  while 
such  conveyance  was  unlawfully  In  the  pos- 
session of  a  person  other  than  the  owner  In 
violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Any  property  subject  to  forfeiture  may  be 
seized  by  the  United  States  Attorney  pursu- 
ant to  process  issued  by  any  court  or  magis- 
trate having  Jxirlsdlction  over  the  property, 
or  Incident  to  a  lawful  arrest. 


Any  property  seized  regardless  of  its  value 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  libel  action 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  United  States  Attorney  or  any 
of  his  assistants,  and  unless  good  cause  b« 
shown  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  at 
the  court;  provided,  that  if  there  be  bona 
flde  liens  against  the  property  so  forfeited, 
then  such  property  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
public  auction.  The  proceeds  of  tl^  sale  of 
such  property  shall  be  available,  first  for  the 
payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  audi 
sale;  and,  second,  for  the  payment  of  sucb 
Hens;  and  the  remainder  shaU  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  the 
extent  necessary,  liens  against  said  property 
so  forfeited  shall,  on  good  cause  shown  by 
the  lienor,  be  transferred  from  the  property 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "con- 
trolled substance"  means  a  drug  or  other  sub- 
stance as  defined  in  Section  102(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substance  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
613). 

(f)  As  used  In  subsection  (c),  schedules  I 
n,  m,  IV,  and  V  respectively,  shall  contain 
the  same  controlled  substances  as  are  con- 
tained In  the  analogous  schedules  I,  II,  m, 
IV,  and  V  in  Section  202  of  the  Controlled 
Substance  Act  (Public  Law  91-613) . 


THE  JUVENILE  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTE AND  TRAINING  CENTER  ACT 
OP  1971 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
l)oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced today  the  Juvenile  Research  In- 
stitute and  Training  Center  Act  of  1971. 
I  feel  this  bill  would  provide  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  burgeoning  problem 
of  Juvenile  crime. 

The  statistics  relating  to  juvenile  crime 
and  delinquency  are  startling.  At  the  very 
first  hearing  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  the  then  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
pointed  out  that — 

Although  the  15-to-17  age  group  repre- 
sents less  than  6  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, it  accounts  for  almost  13  percent  of 
all  arrests,  the  highest  arrest  rate  of  any  age 
group. 

In  that  age  group  from  1960  to  1967, 
crime  Increased  59  percent  while  the 
amount  of  people  in  that  age  group  in- 
creased only  22  percent. 

Recent  reports  from  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country  Indicate 
that  over  50  percent  of  all  persons  ar- 
rested are  imder  the  age  of  21  years.  A 
more  disturbing  fact  is  that  an  even  larg- 
er percentage  of  those  arrested  persons 
over  the  age  of  21  have  had  police  prob- 
lems during  their  juvenile  years.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  juvenile  court  Is  not 
only  a  major  problem  in  this  country, 
but  the  more  Juveniles  involved  with  the 
law,  the  more  potential  adult  criminals 
there  are. 

Judge  Orman  Ketcham  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
stated  that — 

The  Juvenile  justice  system  needs  a  major 
overhaul  If  it  Is  to  serve  our  contemporary 
society.  It  has  failed  to  provide  Juvenllej 
with  the  social  rehablllUtlon  it  promised 
while  often  denying  youth  the  due  processor 
law,  which  one  accused  of  crime  Is  guaranteed. 
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Over  the  past  24  months,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Although  a  vsuiety  of  topics  have  been 
discussed,  drugs,  the  courts,  correc- 
tions— the  effects  of  these  and  other 
problems — have  always  been  related  back 
to  our  juvenile  population.  Just  as  there 
are  national  priorities  of  which  crime  Is 
near  the  top,  there  are  priorities  within 
the  criminal  justice  sjrstem.  We  feel  that 
youth  crime  is  our  No.  1  priority. 

The  Juvenile  Research  Institute  and 
Training  Center  Act  of  1971  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  months  of  research.  Our 
conunittee  asked  a  distinguished  panel 
of  juvenile  Justice  experts  to  assist  us  in 
preparing  a  major  piece  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice legislation.  The  panel  included  Judge 
Ormsm  Ketcham,  of  the  superior  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Monrad  Paul- 
sen, dean  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School ;  Norman  Lef stein,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Legal  Aid  Agency; 
Ralph  Sussman  and  Patricia  Wald  of 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services.  These  dis- 
tinguished experts  joined  with  the  Crime 
Committee  staff  and,  working  with  trans- 
cripts of  our  committee  hearings,  formu- 
lated the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  I  have 
Introduced  today. 

We  believe  the  Juvenile  Research  In- 
stitute and  Training  Center  Act  would 
perform  a  twofold  purpose.  The  center 
would  be  a  central  research  facility  for 
all  facets  of  juvenile  justice.  Although 
there  are  several  agencies  claiming  to  be 
central  repositories  for  juvenile  justice 
information,  none  of  them  is  preeminent. 
As  in  the  whole  system  of  juvenile  justice, 
there  is  too  much  duplication.  Our  center 
would  become  a  repository  for  all  juve- 
nile justice  material  published  through- 
out the  country.  Professionals  in  the  field 
would  know  that  any  existing  published 
information  could  be  located  quickly  and 
easily  at  the  center. 

The  institute  would  also  commission 
Independent,  original  research  projects. 
This,  too,  would  be  made  available  to 
professionals  in  the  field. 

Each  year  the  institute  would  issue 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  report  would  explain  sdl  ac- 
tivities of  the  institute,  discuss  various 
areas  of  the  juvenile  Justice  system  in 
need  of  change,  and  propose  legislation 
to  effect  these  changes. 

The  Institute  would  prepare  and  pub- 
lish articles  and  informational  papers; 
perhaps  including  a  learned  journal,  to 
be  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  to  inform  professionals  of  new  de- 
velopments and  techniques  that  have 
been  developed. 

Two  exciting  new  prospective  activi- 
ties would  be  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  minimum  standards  of  Juvenile  jus- 
tice and  a  model  Juvenile  Justice  code. 
These  two  programs,  based  upon  similar 
projects  in  related  areas  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  Uie  American 
Law  Institute,  and  possibly  accomplished 
in  cooperation  with  them,  may  go  a  great 
distance  in  clearing  confusion  and  cre- 
ating imlformlty  in  our  Juvenile  Justice 
systems.  New  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  well  as  inovatlons  by 
the  institute  staff  would  be  Included. 
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Experts  will  be  made  available  by  the 
Institute  to  assist  State  and  local  com- 
munities In  revamping  procedures  and 
updating  operating  methods.  This  pro- 
gram, at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  local 
Ekrea.  could  effectively  prove  a  great  boc«i 
to  the  Juvenile  justice  system. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  act  is  the  provision  for 
long  and  medium  term  training  courses 
in  all  aspects  of  Juvenile  Justice.  These 
courses,  for  police,  probation  of&cers, 
judges,  and  corrections  people,  would 
acquaint  them  with  new  techniques  and 
permit  the  intermingling  of  ideas  from 
people  who  might  otherwise  never  meet. 
The  advanced  techniques  learned  by  the 
particip>ants  could  then  be  brought  back 
with  them  to  their  own  locales. 

In  the  granting  sections  of  the  bill,  we 
seek  to  provide  funding  for  so-called 
known-positive  approaches.  These  are 
programs  which  have  gone  on  In  experi- 
mental situations  but,  after  having 
proven  successful,  have  been  allowed  to 
terminate.  Funds  would  be  provided  by 
the  center  to  allow  proven  successful 
projects  to  be  reinitiated. 

Some  of  these  programs  may  be  fa- 
miliar to  you  by  dint  of  publicity  they 
have  received  in  the  past.  Such  programs 
are  commiuUty  residential  facilities  to 
act  as  home  substitutes  for  juveniles; 
programs  aimed  at  diverting  juveniles 
from  the  judicial  process;  community 
Involvement  programs  providing  for 
citizenship  participation  by  interested 
persons  in  the  community;  providing 
legal  representation  for  Juveniles  In  all 
cases,  and  training  young  lawyers  In  the 
specific  procedures  of  Juvenile  courts.  A 
connected  program  would  entail  training 
of  law  students  and  young  lawyers  at 
the  law  school  level.  Tliere  would  also 
be  grants  avtiilable  for  college  courses  in 
the  various  social  sciences  connected 
with  Juvenile  Justice. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why 
a  new  agency  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  heretofore  mentioned.  During 
the  91st  Congress,  hearings  on  the  Rails- 
back-MIkva-Beister  proposal,  which  has 
some  similarity  to  many  points  in  this 
bill,  representatives  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  opposed  such  legislation,  stating 
that  their  agencies  could  take  care  of  all 
the  proposals  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date,  the  Federal  re- 
sponse in  the  area  of  Juvenile  Justice  has 
been  deplorable.  Over  11  Federal  agen- 
cies have  responsibility  for  the  Juvenile 
justice  system,  but  none  of  them  Is  do- 
ing even  an  acceptable  job. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  its  Youth  Development 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration have  done  virtually  nothing  in 
the  funding  area.  Virtually  no  research 
is  done  by  the  agency,  and  it  has  truly 
assumed  step-child  status  within  the  De- 
partment. The  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  does  a  fine  job  in 
its  area  of  expertise;  however,  that  area 
is  law  enforcement,  and  they  have  little 
capacity  in  the  social  areas  that  must 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Juvenile 
Justice  experts  with  whom  I  have  con- 


sulted during  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation,  have  been  nearly  imanimous 
In  their  opposition  to  allowing  LEAA  or 
HEW  to  take  over  the  duties  described 
in  this  bill.  They  feel,  as  do  I,  that  what 
is  needed  Is  a  separate  agency  concerned 
only  with  juvenile  justice;  having  no 
other  diversions  or  interest. 

As  Robert  Pinch  pointed  out  2  years 
ago: 

I  think  that  we  must  do  a  better  job  of 
gathering  our  data  and  knowing  exactly 
what  is  working  and  what  is  not  working. 

That  is  not  yet  being  done,  and  imder 
our  bill  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  youth  Is  our  hope, 
our  youth  is  our  future — ^we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  aid  the  yoimg  people  of  our 
country. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJa.  8670 

A  blU  to  establish  a  JuvenUe  Research  In- 
stitute and  Training  Center 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLK 

S«c?noN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Juvenile  Research  Institute  and  Training 
Center  Act  of  1971". 

riNDINCS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  crime  and  juvenile  Justice 
are  among  the  most  urgent  problems  facing 
the  United  States,  and  not  enough  has  been 
done  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of  Juvenile 
crime  or  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  Consequently, 
it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  there 
Should  be  established  a  single  agency  charged 
with  improving  the  JuvenUe  Justice  system. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  agency  to  pro- 
mote research,  collect  and  disseminate  data, 
make  grants,  initiate  experimental  projects 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  JuvenUe  Justlcs 
system,  and  take  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating taie  activities  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  presently  Involved  with  juvenile 
justice. 

DsmmxcNS 
Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instnmaentallty,  in- 
cliidlng  any  wholly  owned  Qovemment  oor- 
poration.  of  the  ezeoutlve  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Coliunbta,  tb«  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  political  subdivision,  d^artment, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  them, 
but  does  not  Include  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

(c)  The  terms  "Juvenile  Justice"  and  "Ju- 
venUe Justice  system"  refer  to  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  care  and  handling  of 
Juveniles  and  JuvenUe  delinquency  and  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  educational. 
social,  psychological,  and  vocational  serrloee, 
corrective  and  preventative  cere,  guidance, 
and  training,  and  other  rehabUitatlve  serv- 
ices designed  to  protect  the  public  and  assist 
JuvenUes. 

KSTABLISaMENT    Ot    INSTITUTION;     DIRBCTOES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is  estab- 
lished within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  an  independent  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Juvenile  Research  Institute 
and  Training  Center  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Institute").  The  Institute  shall  be 
hesMled  by  an  Executive  Director,  who  shaU 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the 
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President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  for  OS- 18 
of  the  General  Schedule  contained  in  section 
5333  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  In 
addition,  there  shall  be  two  Deputy  Direc- 
tors, who  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
GS-ie  of  the  General  Schedule  contained  In 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  (1)  Authority  of  the  Executive  Director 
with  respect  to  rules  and  regulations  and 
delegation  of  authority. — The  Executive  Di- 
rector may — 

(A)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Institute;  and 

(B)  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em' 
ployee  of  the  Institute  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  Imposed,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred,  upon  the  In 
stltute  by  this  Act,  and  any  reference  herein 
to  the  Executive  Director  shall  Include  his 
duly  authorized  delegate  or  delegates. 

(2)  Duties  of  Deputy  Directors. — The  Dep- 
uty Directors,  In  addition  to  their  duties 
under  section  9(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Executive  Director. 

STATF  AND  BELATED  MATTERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Staff. — ^The  Director  may  ap 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel e^  he  deems  advisable.  The  staff  shall 
be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service  and 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  Additional  assistance:  experts. — In  thej 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Institute  i 
the  Executive  Director  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  obtain  the  service  of  experts  and 
oonsiiltants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  to  appoint  such  advisory  qpmmlttees  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  effective  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Institute; 

(3)  to  designate  representatives  to  serve 
on  such  committees  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  maintain  effec- 
tive liaison  with  Federal  agencies,  with  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  States,  and  with  private  organizations, 
which  are  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the 
functions  of  the  Institute;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with 
their  consent,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor  as  determined  by  them. 

(c)  Assistance  from  Federal  agencies. — 
Upon  request  made  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable! 
extent  to  the  Institute  In  the  performance 
of  Its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  classification  of  In- 
formation, to  furnish  to  the  Institute  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics as  the  Institute  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  performance 
of  the  fxuictlons  of  the  Institute. 

REPORT 

Sec.  6.  Each  year,  the  Institute  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
port containing  (A)  a  full  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
during  the  preceding  year,  (B)  a  discussion 
of  matters  currently  affecting  the  Interests 
of  Juveniles  and  Juvenile  Justice  systems, 
(C)  recommendations  for  the  solution  of 
problems   relating   to   Juvenile   Justice,   and 


(D)  such  recommendations  for  proposed 
legislation  as  the  Institute  may  consider  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable. 

COORDIMATINC     COMMnTEE     FOB     JT7VENn:.E 
JUSTICE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Establishment  and  members. — 
The  Juvenile  Research  Institute  and  Train- 
ing Center  shall  establish,  in  the  Institute, 
a  Coordinating  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice (referred  to  hereinafter  as  "Commit- 
tee"). The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the    following    members : 

(1)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 

(4)  The  Director  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  the  Youth  De- 
velopment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration. 

(6)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

(7)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Training. 

(8)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

(9)  The  Director  of  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. 

(10)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

(11)  The  Chief  Counsel  of  the  legal  service 
division  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

(12)  Two  United  States  Senators  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(13)  Two  Representatives  In  Congress  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

(b)  Special  terms  of  office. — The  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress shall  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  for  a  term  of  two  years,  ami  may 
be  reappointed.  Any  United  States  Senator  or 
Representative  In  Congress  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  Chairman. — The  Executive  Director  of 
the  Institute  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  shaU  designate  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  to  serve  as  chairman  In 
his  absence. 

(d)  Duties.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  th« 
Committee — 

( 1 )  to  advise,  constilt  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  all  activities 
relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Institute; 

(2)  to  assxire  transmission  to  the  Institute 
of  complete  information  and  data  on  all 
activities  and  projects  being  carried  aa 
within  the  Federal  Government  that  affect 
Juvenile  Justice  and  related  matters; 

(3)  to  evaluate  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eraJ  agencies  represented  on  the  Committee 
and.  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  Juve- 
nile Justice,  Identify  (A)  programs  in  need 
of  Improvement,  (B)  matters  with  respect  to 
which  there  la  a  needless  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, and  (C)  problems  which  warrant  Fed- 
eral attention;   and 

(4)  to  appraise  the  entire  Federal  Involve- 
ment m  the  Juvenile  Jxistlce  system. 

(e)  Meetings. — The  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  six  times  a  year,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  deems  appropriate. 

PROGRAMS 

S»c.  8.  (a)  Data  collection. — The  Institute 
shall  collect,  synthesize,  and  formulate  Into 
useful  Information  all  available  data  on 
Juvenile  Justice  and  related  matters. 

(b)  Publications. — The  Institute  from  time 
to  time  shall  compile  and  disseminate  to 
appoDprlate  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies,  through  such  publications  (Includ- 
ing a  periodic  Journal)  and  other  means  as 
it  determines  appropriate,  such  information 
as  it  considers  to  be   necessary  or  helpful 


with  respect  to  Juvenile  Justice  and  related 
matters. 

(c)  Model  laws  and  minimum  standards. — 
The  Institute  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  preparing  a  oomparlsou  and  analysis 
of  State  and  Federal  laws  relating  to  Juve- 
niles and  Juvenile  Justice; 

(2)  preparing  model  laws  aoid  recommen- 
dations designed  to  effect  a  helpful  and  effi- 
cient system  of  Juvenile  Justice;  and 

(3)  preparing  minimum  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  administrative  structure,  proce- 
dure, and  operation  of  those  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  facilities  operated  in  connection 
with  Juvenile  Justice  programs  and  related 
matters. 

In  conducting  such  investigation  and  study 
the  Institute  shall  cooperate  with  bar  asso- 
ciations. Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
and  appropriate  individuals  and  private  agen- 
cies. 

(d)  Certificate  of  accomplishment. — Under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Executive 
Director  shall  establish,  the  Institute  may 
from  time  to  time  issue  a  certificate  of  ac- 
complishment to  those  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  fa- 
cilities involved  with  Juvenile  Justice  which 
meet  such  standards  of  proficiency  and  ex- 
cellence as  the  Institute  may  establish. 

(e)  Program  evalaution  and  assistance. — 
The  Institute  shall  make  available  trained 
personnel  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
Juvenile  Jtistlce  programs  and  providing 
guidance  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  such 
programs. 

(f)  Medium  and  Umg-term  training 
courses. — ^The  Institute  shall  establish  and 
conduct  medium  and  long-term  training 
courses  in  matters  relating  to  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice for  such  executive  and  administrative 
personnel  as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  in- 
cluding community  leaders.  Judges,  referees, 
and  persons  resjjonslble  for  programs  relating 
to  law  enforcement,  probation,  correction, 
leg&l  aid,  and  community  based  rehabilita- 
tion projects.  In  addition  to  such  other 
courses  of  instruction  as  the  Institute  may 
deem  appropriate,  the  curriculiun  shall  In- 
clude courses  on  operating  methods,  admin- 
istration of  Juvenile  courts  and  facilities,  and 
procedures  for  the  control  and  rehabilitation 
of  Juveniles  who  have  committed  criminal 
offenses. 

(g)  Short-term  region^  training  pro- 
grams.— The  Institute  shall  conduct  short- 
term  regional  training  programs,  work  shops, 
and  seminars  with  respect  to  all  matters  re- 
lating to  Juvenile  Justice  for  operating-level 
personnel  employed  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  private  agencies. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Generally. — Under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  naay  establish,  the  In- 
stitute Is  authorized  to  make  grants  vmder 
this  section  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  agencies  whose  pro- 
grams or  projects  meet  such  standards  and 
whose  applications  meet  such  requirements 
as  the  Institute  may  require. 

(b)  Award  by  Directors. — The  Executive 
Director  and  the  two  Deputy  Directors  shall 
act  as  a  review  board  in  awarding  grants  un- 
der this  section,  and  no  grant  shall  be  award- 
ed unless  a  majority  of  such  directors  agree 
thereto. 

(c)  Purposes  for  which  grants  may  be 
made. — Grants  for  the  following  purposes  are 
authorized  under  this  section: 

(1)  Community  residential  facilities  for 
juveniles. — The  Institute  may  make  grants  to 
aid  any  institution  or  facility  which — 

(A)  Is  operated  as  a  home  substitute, 

(B)  provides  supervision,  gvildance,  or 
therapy, 

(C)  admits  Juveniles  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  17,  who  are  classified  as  truant,  drug 
addicts  or  drug  abusers,  runaways,  or  im- 
govemable,  and 
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(D)  does  not  house  more  than  25  such 
Juveniles.  No  grant  \inder  this  paragraph 
shall  be  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  68  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  maintenance,  rental, 
staff,  and  auxiliary  services  under  the  project 
or  program  with  respect  to  which  such  grant 
Is  made. 

(2)  Programs  to  divert  juveniles  from  the 
judicial  process. — The  Institute  may  make 
grants  to  aid  communities  in  establishing 
programs  to  which  police  agencies  or  courts 
may  refer  apprehended  or  pre-dellnquent 
Juveniles.  No  grant  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  66  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  staff  of  the 
project  or  program  with  respect  to  which 
such  grant  is  made. 

(3)  Community  Involvement  programs. — 
The  Institute  may  make  grants  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  local  "volunteer  corps" 
which  provide  effective  community  Involve- 
ment to  youths.  No  g^ant  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  66 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  salary  and 
other  expenses  of  a  full-time  staff  worker  for 
the  project  or  program  with  respect  to  which 
such  grant  Is  made. 

(4)  Legal  representation. — The  Institute 
may  make  grants  to  assist  In  the  formation  of 
a  trained  corps  of  Juvenile  court  attorneys 
If  the  program  or  project  for  which  a  grant 
is  requested  will — 

(A)  Inspire  representation  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  all  JuvenUes  appearing  In  the 
Juvenile  courts  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
the  corps  is  to  be  formed,  and 

(B)  Incorporate  for  the  participating  at- 
torneys 6i>ecial  training  approved  or  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  standards  koA 
policies  established  by  the  Institute. 

with  respect  to  any  program  or  project  for 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this  pexagrapb, 
the  Institute  shall  conduct,  within  the 
twelve-month-perlod  beginning  on  the  date 
a  grant  is  received  under  this  paragraph,  an 
evaluation  of  such  program  or  project  with 
special  reference  to  such  factors  as  the  time 
of  appointment  of  counsel,  the  degree  of 
delay  in  effecting  disposition  of  cases,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Juveniles  are  accorded  all  legal 
rights  In  the  trial  process,  the  percentage  of 
cases  disposed  of  other  than  by  plea,  and 
the  extent  of  counsels'  involvement  in  de- 
tention hearings  and  disposition  hearings. 
No  grant  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  fees  of  the  attorneys  par- 
ticipating in  the  project  or  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  grant  Is  made. 

(5)  Postgraduate  legal  training. — The  In- 
stitute may  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  law  schools  in  developing  postgradu- 
ate legal  training  in  programs  in  relating  to 
Juvenile  Justice  if — 

(A)  such  law  schools  submit  an  Itemized 
plan  with  respect  to  courses,  practical  work, 
and  the  theory  of  such  training, 

(B)  such  training  Includes  prosecution 
and  defense  techniques,  and 

(C)  such  training  programs  are  designed 
to  meet  certain  minimum  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Institute  in  cooperation 
with  participating  law  schools. 

No  grant  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  total  amount 
which  represents  40  per  centum  of  the  costs 
for  teachers'  salaries,  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  all  other  expenses,  and  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  fellowship  stipends  for 
study  in  the  project  or  program  with  respect 
to  which  such  gn"ant  Is  made. 

(6)  Post -institutional  education  and  em- 
ployment.— The  Institute  may  make  grants 
for  education  and  training  to  youths  leaving 
institutions  to  reenter  the  community  and 
to  youths  on  probation,  if  such  programs  are 
coordinated  by  public  Juvenile  agencies  In 
conjunction  with  private  Industry. 

TRAINING 

Sec  10.  (a)  Authorization. — ^The  Institute 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  contracts  for 


projects  for  the  training  of  personnel  em- 
ployed In  or  preparing  for  employment  in 
fields  related  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are  delinquent 
or  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  or  for 
the  counseling  or  Instruction  of  parents  in 
the  Improving  or  parental  Instruction  and 
supervision  of  youths  who  are  delinquent 
or  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  Such 
projects  shall  Include  special  programs  which 
provide  youths  and  adults  with  training  for 
career  opportunities.  Including  new  types  of 
careers.  In  such  fields.  Such  projects  may  In- 
clude, among  other  things,  development  of 
courses  of  study  and  of  interrelated  curricula 
In  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  estab- 
lishment of  short-term  Institutes  for  training 
at  such  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  In- 
service  trednlng,  and  tralneeshlpe  with  such 
stipends,  including  allowances  for  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses,  as  t^e  Elxecutive  Di- 
rector may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

(b)  Recipients  and  conditions  of  grants 
and  contracts. — Such  grants  may  be  made  to 
and  such  contracts  may  be  made  with  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization;  and  to  the 
extent  it  deems  It  appropriate,  the  Institute 
shall  require  the  recipient  of  any  such 
grant  or  contract  to  contribute  money,  fa- 
cilities, or  services  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
jects for  which  the  grant  or  contract  Is  made. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  siun  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
(15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 
AGAIN  TO  THE  RESCUE 

(Mr.  LEGGEnr  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ext^id  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  escala- 
tion of  air  fares  over  the  past  2-year  in- 
flationary period  has  priced  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  public  out  of  air 
travel.  Look  at  the  vacant  hotels  at 
Waikikl  Beach— look  at  the  tied  up  747 
aircraft — look  at  the  vacant  seats. 

Unfortunately  the  airline  solution  to 
their  $100  million-plus  deficit  position  is 
to  further  raise  fares  tind  the  CAB  has 
agreed.  The  CAB  acknowledges  that  they 
may  be  compounding  bad  manaee- 
ment. 

The  supplemental  airlines  operating 
with  low  overhead  and  cost  effective  runs 
have  been  in  the  past,  an  effective  safety 
valve  for  the  traveling  plain  John  Doe  to 
hedge  agsdnst  high-cost  luxury  regular 
flights.  CXir  Department  of  Defense  has 
also  sought  this  refuge  in  time  of  need. 

Now  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  can  use 
American  supplemental  carriers  to  ex- 
pend their  tourist  trade  without  harm- 
ing their  scheduled  flag  carriers.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  make  the  necessary 
changes  and  other  nations  will  follow 
them.  Even  more  importantly,  I  hope 
we  here  will  pass  H.R.  2341,  which  will 
allow  any  group  of  40  or  more  persons 
to  band  together  for  the  piirpose  of  char- 
ter air  travel. 

The  greatest  beneficiary  of  all  this,  of 
course,  will  be  the  air-traveling  public. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a 
pertinent  editorial  from  the  Australian 
Financial  Review  of  April  15, 1971 : 


Docs  IN  THE  Manger  and  Stable  Doors 

Folk  wisdom  distilled  In  proverbs  and  fa- 
bles seems  best  to  sum  up  the  technology- 
age  controversy  about  Australia's  air  charter 
policy. 

The  would-be  charter  operators'  picture  of 
Australia  Is  of  the  dog  In  the  manger  at  an 
attractive  tourist  destination  not  making  use 
of  Its  possibilities  and  yet  yapping  at  those 
who  want  to  come  In. 

Qantas,  solidly  lined  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  ClvU  Aviation  on  the  other  hand 
from  time  to  time  makes  profound  noises 
about  keeping  the  stable  door  bolted  so  the 
lucrative  passenger-revenue  horse  will  never 
be  stolen. 

The  confrontation  has  therefore  built  up 
Into  the  charter  airlines  on  one  side  and 
Qantas-DCA  on  the  other. 

But  while  both  these  parties  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  controversy,  the  ultimate  de- 
ciders must  be  the  benefit  of  the  consximer — 
In  this  case  the  passenger-tourist — and  that 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

On  these  grounds,  the  defenders  of  Aus- 
tralia's anti-charter  stables  either  need  to 
put  up  more  realistic  arguments  or  cUmb 
down. 

The  pro-charter  argrument  as  put  by  World 
Airways  Mr.  Edward  J.  Daly  and  his  group  in 
Sydney  Is  firstly  that  charters  are  the  best 
way  to  Increase  tooirlst  traffic— and  tourism 
Is  good  for  our  economy  and  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Secondly,  they  claimed — and  produced  flg- 
uree  to  demonstrate  It — that  charters  do  not 
divert  traffic  from  the  scheduled  airlines,  but 
airline  growth  continues. 

On  the  face  of  these  arguments,  the  World 
Airways  appUcatlon  for  15  carefully  defined 
charters  to  bring  2,600  professional -class 
American  tourists  to  Australia  seems  reason- 
able If  only  that  it  shows  a  willingness  to 
demonstrate  under  test  conditions  a  reasoned 
exercise  that  would  test  the  charter  operators' 
assumptions. 

On  the  two  ultimate  deciding  points  there 
can  be  little  doubt  where  the  verdict  must 
go  from  the  passengers'  points  of  view. 

The  elasticity  of  tourist  demand  Is  such 
that  a  fare  of  less  than  $400  return  between 
the  US  and  Australia  must  draw  many  times 
more  traffic  than  either  the  $1,000  normal 
fare  or  the  $750  excursion. 

Similarly,  anyone  who  offered  a  reputable 
fare  of  lees  than  $460  return  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Europe,  including  Britain,  would 
be  trampled  to  death  In  the  rush. 

The  national  Interest  Is  more  difficult  to 
decide:  the  rede  of  the  scheduled  airlines  In 
Australia's  development  has  been  Immense. 

Some  day  a  student  wUl  develop  a  thesis 
on  the  cultural  and  economic  changes  that 
occurred  In  this  country  as  a  result  of  the 
Introduction  of  the  Jet  plane  and  It  would  be 
surprising  If  more  credit  were  not  given  to 
this  advance  than  to  the  normal  theory  that 
migration  alone  Internationalised  Australia. 

But  with  several  filghts  a  day  now  avail- 
able either  to  Europe  or  to  North  America 
the  case  could  be  made  that  the  scheduled 
carriers  have  fulfilled  their  pioneering  role 
and  their  rate  of  growth  should  begin  to 
level  out. 

A  case  can  also  be  made  out  for  the  na- 
tional need  now  to  establish  a  supplemental 
capability — and  this  Is  the  line  the  US  has 
taken. 

Our  defence  commitments,  for  Instance, 
are  going  to  require  air  lift  capacity  for  every- 
thing from  troop  movement  to  air  refuelling : 
it  Is  not  economic  in  a  small  country  to  al- 
low the  RAAF  to  acquire  a  fieet  of  gold-plated 
7078  to  do  this  work  when  there  is  a  chance 
it  can  be  done  profitably  by  an  Independent 
operator. 

Prom  the  appUcatlon  by  World  Airways 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  moves  by  England's 
Laker  and  Australia's  Sir  Reginald  Ansett.  an 
Important  principle  established  by  the  sched- 
uled   airlines    has    emerged.    This    Is    what 
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Q&ntas  and  others  call  the  "national  eni 
tltlement." 

It  bolls  down  to  tbe  fact  that  a  nationa: 
airline  should  be  entitled  to  carry  the  equll 
valent  of  the  traffic  its  country  generates— f 
both  cargo  and  passenger.  { 

The  World  Airways  application  is  to  bring 
from  the  US  tourists,  fly  them  to  a  gateway 
Airport  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  then 
pick  them  up  a  few  days  later  and  fly  theqi 
home  again.  : 

This  is  a  clear  American  entitlement  an4 
the  Americans,  surely,  have  the  right  to  saf 
how  they  want  to  apen<!L  their  own  mcnejl, 
partlciilarly  when  they  want  to  spend  It  Iti 
Australia. 

The  converse  of  course  Is  that  the  Aus» 
tralians  who  are  now  spending  money  wlt^ 
foreign  carriers  to  fly  at  cut  rates  fronp 
places  In  South-East  Asia  to  Surope  ahoul<I 
be  spending  this  money  with  an  Australia^ 
operator. 

For  one  thing  the  scandal  of  Impecunloufe 
Australians  stranded  at  obscure  airports  14 
the  region  would  not  then  happen.  ' 

Rather  than  let  the  sectional  DCA-Qanta| 
Interest  guard  our  toxirlst  manager,  the  Govf 
emment  woiild  be  better  advised  to  look  as 
the  whole  picture.  j 

It  should  do  Its  best  to  encourage  fr«^ 
and  competitive  entry  by  charter  g^roup^ 
when  a  clear  national  entitlement  exists.  an4 
to  ensure  that  a  similar  organisation  1^ 
formed  In  this  country  to  bring  the  benefit* 
of  true  mass  travel  to  Australians. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab 
sence  wa«  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jomss  of  North  Carolina  (at  thi 
request  of  Mr.  Hats)  .  for  today,  on  ac 
count  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  order$ 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNAGAiv,  for  30  minutes,  04 
Monday,  May  24,  1971;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  Includ^ 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Yates,  for  30  minutes,  today;  t^ 
revise  and  extend  Ills  remarks  and  t^ 
Include  extraneous  matter.  ' 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  today,  \A 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ana 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Spewce)  .  to  revise  and  extend  hi* 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

(The  followrlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNSS  of  Tennessee),  t< 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  an( 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Henderson,  for  5  minutes,  todayi 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today; 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes^ 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  todayi 
(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mekll,)    to  revise  and  extend 
her    remarks    and    include    extraneoui 
matter: )  I 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  foi' 
10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hays  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extreoieous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Steigzr  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instsuices. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shrfver  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  three  instaiices. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Waj?e. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hxlstosxi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CTonyers  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5352.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Oommerce. 

H.R.  7600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheoJi,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  retired 
Ust  In  the  grade  of  general. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  current 
railway  labor-management  dilute,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  20,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 103.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for 
the  printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Investi- 
gation and  Hearing  of  Abuses  In  Federal 
Low-  and  Moderate-Income  Housing  Pro- 
grams"; (Rept.  92-211).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
120.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  92-212).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
206.  Concurrent  resolution  to  reprint  bro- 
chure entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  92-213).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
242.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  cer- 
tain printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs;  (Rept.  92-214).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
15.  Concurrent  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  I 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  (Rept.  92-215).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
18.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  Re- 
port 91-1548,  entitled  "Economics  of  Aging: 
Toward  a  Pull  Share  In  Abundance";  (Rept. 
No.  92-216).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  155.  Resolution 
creating  a  select  committee  of  the  House  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
all  aspects  of  the  energy  resources  of  the 
United  States;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-217) .  Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  164.  Resolution  establishing  the 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-218).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  415.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  conduct  studies  and  investi- 
gations within  its  jurisdiction;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-219).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CzLLER,  Mr.  Wtdlee,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
DKLAmET,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Danho^s  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Preixnohttsen,  Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Caret  of 
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New  York,  Kfrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dcl- 
sKi,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Podeix, 
M.'.  ScHEtrxR,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

US,.  8543.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llghment  of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  li  the  SUtee  of  New  York  and 
]few  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  oa  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ml .  ANDERSON  of  California : 

Hit.  8544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

H,B.  8646.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to 
compensate  county  governments  for  the  tax 
Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  9646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  public 
lands  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
public  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 

H.B.  8547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  burial  ex- 
pense allowance  for  veterans  to  $500,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  8548.  A  bill  to  curtaU  the  mailing  of 
certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard  to 
postal  employees  or  mail  processing  machines 
by  impoelng  restrictions  on  certain  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  matter  In  the  malls,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8549.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
settle  certain  admiralty  claims  administra- 
tively, and  for  other  puipoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

KR.  8650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  In  setting  condi- 
tions of  release,  to  authorize  revocation  of 
pretrial  release  for  persons  who  violate  their 
release  conditions,  intimidate  witnesses  or 
Jurors,  or  commit  new  offensee,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 

H.B.  8551.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HH.  8662.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  management;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

WW.  8563.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  enco\irage  the  development 
and  utilization  of  methods  and  devices  to 
convert  ooal  and  oU  ahale  to  low  poUutant 
synthetic  fuels  by  allowing  rapid  amortlza- 
Uon  of  expenditures  Incurred  in  construct- 
ing facllties  for  such  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  86M.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  abatement 
of  water  and  air  poUution  by  permitting 
rapid  amortization  of  the  entire  cost  of  all 
qualified  pollution  abatement  works;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  8666.  A  blU  to  prohibit  display  of  the 
flags  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8656.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  f \ind- 
ing  thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  resisonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ana 
Means. 


ByMr.FASCELL: 
KM.  8557.  A  bill  to  pro>vlde  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  govenmiente  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  improving  com- 
munication procedures   and  facilities  with 
respect  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch 
of  police,  fire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency 
services;  to  the  Oommlttoe  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  8658.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   at    1954   to  provide   that   a 
family's   homestead   shall   be   exempt   from 
levy  for  Federal  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8669.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
H06AN) : 
HJl.  8560.  A  blU  establishing  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  5-year  research 
program  seeking  to  control  the  gypsy  moth, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HAYS; 
H.R.  8581.  A  bUl  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer -owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entities  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet 
current  and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltetee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Akknos)  (by  request) : 

H.R.  8662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 

States    Code,    relating    to    National    Guard 

technicians;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8663.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946,  to  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration  and  protection  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worta. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HtTNGATE,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  8664.  A  bill  to  protect  producers'  In- 
comes   when    rebuilding   reserve    stocks    of 
wheat  or  feed  grains;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.R.  8665.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Inclusion 
of  pediatric  services  among  qualifying  group 
practice    facilities;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keatino)  : 
H.R.  8666.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  8567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individiials  be 
appraised  of  rec(»xls  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Oovenmient  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

HJl.  8568.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  im- 
employment  compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Brasco,   Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mttrpht  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Waldix,  Mr. 
Keattnc,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Stexoxb 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  McMillan)  : 
HJl.  8569.  A  bill  to  make  It  unlawful  In 
the   District   of   Columbia   to  Intentionally 
promote  or  facilitate  Illegal  drug  trafficking 
by  possession,  sale,  or  distribution,  of  certain 
paraphernalia,  and  further  to  make  It  unlaw- 
ful for  a  person  to  possess  an  Instrument  or 
device  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  using  a 


controlled  substance  himself;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wal- 
die,   Mr.    Brasco,    Mr.    Mamn.    Mr. 
Muxpht  of  nilnols,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
oxL) : 
Hja.  8670.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  Juvenile  re- 
search Institute  and  training  center,   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois : 
HJl.  8571.   A   bUl   to  authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  National  His- 
toric  Site,   and  for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  8572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited  sample   drug   products   and   other 
potentlaUy   harmful    items,   and    for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  8574.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  full 
deduction  of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for 
the  care  of  Individuals  of  66  years  of  ag* 
and  over,  without  regard  to  the  3-percent 
and  1-percent  floors:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
HJl.   8576.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to 
establish     abandoned     automobile     removal 
programs  and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives 
for  automobile  scrap  processing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  8576.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into  com- 
merce of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
polychlorinated  biphenyl;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS : 
HJl.  8677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  investment  credit  for  farm- 
ers and  small  businesses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRTVER: 
HJl.  8676.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments   of    the    Interstate    System    as    the 
"Dwlght   D.   Elsenhower   Highway";    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.SISK: 
HJl.  8679.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  CoHimbia  to  make  known 
their  preference  on  the  question  of  home 
rule  and.  If  they  wish,  to  create  a  board  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  municipal  char- 
ter for  submission  to  the  voters  and  to  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
WIDNALL,  Mr.   Oettts,  Mr.   Akntji*- 
eio,    Mr.    Chappxix,    Mr.    Rxn,    Mr. 
JOHNSON      of      Pennsylvania,      Mr. 
BLACKBtnuf,      Mr.      Williams,     Mr. 
Landrtjm,    Mr.    Fltnt,    Mr.    Haoan. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  BawKUtT, 
Mr.  Stockkt,  Mr.  Matkis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Corman,  and  Bi4r.  Goldwater)  : 
HJl.  8580.  A  bUl  to  authorize  emergency 
loan   guarantees   to   major   business   enter- 
prises;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Howard)  : 
H.R.  8681.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6646  of 
tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional pay  for  certain  hazardous  duties  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY :  

HJl.  8582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary   medical   Insurance 
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benefits  for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITKHUHST : 

H.R.  8583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  U Uted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rant  of 
major  general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dsntal 
Service  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Comirlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  WYATT: 

HJl.  8684.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  paynent 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  of  amounts  equal  to 
the  Federal  taxes  and  customs  duties  v  hlch 
had  been  paid  on  certain  alcoholic  beve  itiges 
destroyed  on  account  of  fire;  to  the  Con  mlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 

H.J.  Res.  647.  Joint  resolution  propping 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rlglit  of 
Individuals  to  participate  In  rellgloiis  serv- 
ices In  public  schools  and  buildings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusett  i : 

H.J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  18th  day  of  May 
1971  as  "Boston  Invitational  Special  Clym- 
plc8  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.J.  Res.  ©49.  Joint  resolution  to  piotect 
TJ.S.  fishermen,  their  vessels,  and  gear  from 
\inlawful  harassment  on  the  high  seaskdja- 
cent  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  TjQlted 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant)  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  660.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Tule  Elk  National  WUdllfe  Refuge; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  (f<Mr 
himself,  Mr.  ABBnr,  Mr.  Broyhili.  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of    Texas,    Mr.    Duncan,    Mr. 

F^HER,    Mr.    KUTKENDALL,    Mr.    Mc- 

Clube,    Mr.    Rarick,    Mr.    ScHMnz, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Sixes)  : 

H.J.  Res.  651.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  from  forced 
assignment  to  schools  or  jobs  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  color:    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  HOLli-'IKLD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  recognition  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Conciirrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 


nam and  Its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.    Res.    448.  Resolution    commemorating 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of 
the  city  of  Lynwood,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
179.  Mr.  RYAN  presented  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  immediately 
halt  the  use  of  the  Island  of  Culebra  and  it* 
surrounding  waters  as  a  gunnery  range  or  for 
military  maneuvers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJl.  8586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Rossi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TERRY: 

HJl.  8586.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
Seneca  Foods  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  ajn.,  ori  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ellkndfr) .  J 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  follo^g 
prayer:  | 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  help  us  this  ne\^  day 
to  work  faithfully  and  to  work  well. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  be  coiltent 
to  render  any  service  which  Is  less  than 
our  best.  Make  and  keep  us  kindiand 
honest  and  Just.  Help  us  to  learn  from 
both  opponents  and  proponents  or  the 
Issues  before  this  Chamber.  Lead  usj  into 
the  clear  knowledge  of  Thy  will  foi  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  When  the  wny  is 
strenuous  and  the  labor  burdensome,  may 
our  lives  still  glow  with  grace  and  gpod- 
ness,  until  evening  comes  and  we  pear 
Thee  say,  "Well  done." 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Miister 
whose  ceaseless  toil  and  sacrificial  Jierv- 
ice  brought  a  new  radiance  to  the  ^ork 
of  man.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  18. 1971) 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

8.J.  Res.  100.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  section  10  of  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  18, 1971,  the  President  pro 
tempore  signed  the  enrolled  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  100). 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  May  18, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RE- 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 
CEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  o<  the 
Senate  of  May  18,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  May  18,  1971,  receive^  the 
following  message  from  the  Hou^  of 
Representatives : 

That  the  House  had  passed  without  artend- 
ment  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  10))  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  section  10  at  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the 
rent  railway  labor-management  dispute  and 
for  other  purposes. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  at>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


FEDERAL  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  to  guarantee  $250  million  to 
the  ailing  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  rep- 
resents a  grave  threat  to  ovu-  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  sets  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent for  our  economy.  It  gives  a  sig- 
nal to  the  business  community  that  they 
need  not  worry  about  waste  or  inefBcien- 
cy— that  Uncle  Sam  will  bail  them  out 
if  they  get  into  financial  trouble  pro- 
vided that  they  are  big  enough. 

If  Federal  loan  guarantees  are  ex- 
tended to  other  business  firms,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  soon  be  dominat- 
ing business  decisionmaking.  It  is  in- 
deed ironic  that  such  a  measure  has  been 
proposed  by  a  supposedly  conservative 
administration.  At  a  recent  conference 
of  the  prestigious  business  counsel— oi 
course,  this  consists  of  top  business 
leaders  of  our  country— "universal  op- 
position" was  expressed  on  the  proposed 
Lockheed  bailout. 

Recently  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 


Journal  by  Lindley  H.  Clark,  analyzed 
the  impact  to  our  economy  resulting 
from  governmental  intervention  into 
business  affairs.  The  article  indicates 
that  Federal  intervention  and  regulation 
frequently  creates  more  problems  than 
it  solves. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
long-term  implications  of  the  proposed 
Lockheed  bailout.  It  could  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  governmental 
control  over  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Workaday  Oovebnment 

At  the  moment  Congressmen  and  others 
are  debating  moves  to  Involve  the  govern- 
ment more  deeply  In  the  workaday  world  of 
buslnees.  The  administration  is  urging  Con- 
gress to  help  Locltheed  Aircraft  Corp.  with 
$260  million  of  loan  guarantees.  The  textile 
Industry  wants  the  lawmakers  to  protect 
their  market  with  tighter  quotas  on  Imports. 
On  Its  own  the  House  voted  this  week  to 
revive  federal  supjwrt  for  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  In- 
dividual projKsals,  they  appear  to  be  Ignoring 
a  lot  of  national  history.  There  may  be  ad- 
vantages In  trying  to  run  government  more 
like  a  business,  but  buslnessee  nm  like  a 
government  seldom  have  fiinctloned  very 
well. 

When  government  ma>vea  Into  business.  It 
usually  starts  out  cautiously.  Private  enter- 
prise, after  all,  is  still  private  enterprise,  iuid 
government  officials  generally  proclaim  they 
intend  to  preserve  it.  But  somehow  or  other, 
one  little  thing  seems  to  lead  to  another. 

The  railroad  Industry  provides  a  wretched 
example.  In  the  late  19th  century  rail  opera- 
tors were  reaUy  operating,  chopping  up  each 
other  when  they  could  and  often  damaging 
the  public  In  the  process.  So  It  was  at  least 
understandable  that  the  government  set  up 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  po- 
lice the  Industry's  more  dubious  practices. 

The  ICC  apparatus  grew  and  extended  it- 
self to  nearly  every  facet  of  rail  operations. 
At  the  same  time  federal  agencies  took  on  an 
increasing  role  in  settling  labor  disputes  be- 
tween the  lines  and  their  employes. 

In  recent  years  few  disputes  have  been  set- 
tled or  even  postponed  without  direct  fed- 
eral action,  usually  on  some  sort  of  Im- 
provised basis.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen,  sneering  at  a  proposed  43  %  wage 
Increase  as  Inadequate,  now  threatens  to  shut 
down  the  railroads  next  Monday,  and  appar- 
ently only  some  sort  of  ad  hoc  federal  law  can 
stop  them. 

The  federal  Involvement  has  grown  enor- 
mously through  years  In  which  the  reason 
for  initial  intervention  has  dwindled  greatly. 
With  trucks,  buses,  airlines  and  barges 
around,  the  railroads  no  longer  have  the 
monopoly  power  they  once  had,  and  the 
rigidity  of  federal  regulation  has  made  It 
ever  more  difficult  for  the  rail  lines  to  com- 
pete. In  trying  to  run  the  railroads  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  danger  of  ruining  them. 

Instead  of  learning  from  the  experience 
the  government  Is  now  well  on  Its  way  toward 
doing  much  the  same  damage  to  airlines. 
With  a  usual  governmental  lack  of  logic,  the 
airlines  have  been  subjected  to  much  the 
same  regiilation  of  rates,  routes  and  labor 
relations  as  the  railroads. 

Always  the  rationale  is  the  "public  Inter- 
est." The  nation  needs  the  products  or  serv- 
ices an  Industry  produces,  It  needs  the  Jobs 
It  provides.  But  questions  come  up  as  to 
where  the  public's  Interest  really  lies. 


There  still  are  questions,  for  instance.  In 
regard  to  thoee  oil-import  quotas  that  Con- 
gress enacted  more  than  a  decade  ago.  The 
nation  needs  a  viable  oil  Industry,  the  rea- 
soning ran,  and  to  remain  viable  the  Industry 
needs  protection  of  Its  domestic  market. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  that  contention, 
quotas  surely  Involved  the  government  In  a 
messy  operation.  During  most  of  the  period 
Imports  have  been  cheaper  than  domestic  oil, 
so  the  permits  for  Imports  have  been  tickets 
to  coin  money.  The  result  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing squabble  over  quota  allocations.  And 
now,  more  than  a  decade  later,  you  still  hear 
talk  of  the  nation's  "energy  crisis." 

Predictably  enough,  numerous  other  In- 
dustries have  also  asked  quota  prote?:tlon 
for  their  domestic  markets. 

The  textile  Industry  already  has  quotas  on 
cotton  goods,  and  Japan  has  agreed  to  some 
restrictions  on  other  Items.  The  U.S.  Industry, 
though,  wants  much  tighter  curbs.  As  noted, 
one  little  thing  always  seems  to  lead  to  an- 
other, or  at  lecist  a  demand  for  another. 

Restrictions  on  competition,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, always  lead  to  upward  pressure  on 
prices,  the  kind  of  thing  that  hardly  appears 
to  serve  the  general  public's  tntereet.  But  how 
about  all  those  Jobs  in  oil,  textiles  and  other 
industries,  those  Jotis  that  the  protectionists 
claim  are  in  danger  of  being  exported? 

Neither  a  company  nor  a  country  can  af- 
ford for  very  long  to  freeze  Its  manpower  and 
material  resources  In  producing  goods  and 
services  that  can't  meet  the  test  of  free  com- 
petition. If  an  industry,  or  any  part  of  It,  Is 
no  longer  competitive.  It's  time  to  start  look- 
ing for  more  promising  Jobs  for  the  workers 
employed  In  It,  as  well  as  for  the  other  re- 
sources Involved. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  or  any  other  pri- 
vate company  needs  more  than  government- 
guaranteed  money;  it  needs,  for  one  thing, 
skUlful  management.  If  Congress  comes  up 
with  the  cash,  thus  Involving  the  public 
credit,  and  things  still  go  sour,  will  the  gov- 
ernment feel  compelled  to  intervene  even 
more  deeply? 

The  saga  of  the  supersonic  transport  should 
give  Lockheed  pavise.  (Lockheed,  youll  re- 
member, tried  hard  to  win  the  prime  SST 
contract  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  when 
the  award  went  to  Boeing;  In  Lockheed's  In- 
ner councils  there  Is  thus  one  bit  of  recent 
history  to  be  a  little  happy  about.) 

Congress  this  yefff  voted  emphatically  to 
stop  federal  development  of  the  SST,  or  at 
any  rate  everyone  thought  it  did.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  House  voted  to  pick  up  the  project 
again.  Once  the  government  gets  Into  busi- 
ness, it's  difficult  to  get  It  out. 

In  these  days  of  huge  government  and  huge 
corporations,  the  two  can  hardly  function 
entirely  independently.  But  If  the  govern- 
ment actually  Is  committed  to  private  enter- 
prise, it's  going  to  have  to  start  doing  more 
to  let  private  enterprise  function — or  fall,  If 
It  comes  to  that. 

Some  government  regulation  of  business  is 
necessary,  if  the  public's  Interest  Is  to  be 
protected,  but  the  existing  system  is  badly  In 
need  of  overhaul.  Wise  antitrust  enforcement 
Is  needed  to  promote  freer  comi>etltlon.  And 
responsible  government  financial  policies  are 
certainly  needed  to  curb  the  inflation  that 
has  hobbled  businessmen,  and  everyone  else, 
so  much  in  recent  years. 

The  government.  In  simi,  should  be  spend- 
ing less  time  planning  new  ways  to  get  Into 
business  and  more  time  planning  graceful 
ways  of  getting  out. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Extension  of  the  School  Breakfast  Pbo- 

CBAM  AND  Special  Food  Sebvicb  Program 

roR  Children 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture submitting  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  school  breakfast  program  and 
special  food  service  program  for  children 
through  the  fiscal  year  1972  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Promotion  of  Certain  Members  of  the 
Uniformed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  submitting  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  promotion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  In 
a  missing  status  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
Increased     Participation     by     the    United 

States  in  the  International  Development 

Association 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Process  and  Enoineerino  Design  or  Coal 
TO  Oas  PaoTOTTPE  Pilot  Plant 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
contract  with  The  Lummus  Co.,  Bloomfleld. 
N.J.,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "Proceea 
and  Engineering  Design  of  Coal  to  Gas  Proto- 
type PUot  Plant  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

American    Council    fob    Pbivate    Interna- 
tional   COMMTTNICATIONS,    INCORPORATED 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  arubmlttlng  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  American 
Ooiincll  for  Private  International  Communi- 
cations, Incorporated,  to  grant  support  to 
the  activities  of  private  American  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  the  field  of  communication 
with  foreign  peoples  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Loan  to  Dajbtland  Power  Cooperative  of 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrlfloation  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Information  to  the 
effect  that  a  loan  had  been  approved  to 
Dalryland  Power  Cooperative  of  La  Croaee, 
Wis.,  In  the  amount  of  $8,442,000  iat  the  fi- 
nancing of  certain  new  transmission  facili- 
ties (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  ApproiMlatlons. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 
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'•Ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  t)  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  yea  rs  of 
age  or  older. 

"Whereas,  The  Ninety-second  Congreis  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  Its  first  ses- 
sion by  a  constitutional  two-thirds  vole  In 
both  Houses  adopted  a  Joint  Resolution  pro- 
posing an  amejjdment  to  the  ConstltutKin  of 
the  United  States,  which  Joint  Resolutl  m  Is 
In  the  following  words : 

"  'JOINT    RESOHTTION 

"  'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Co  ostl- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  ertendlnj  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  or  age 
or  older. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) . 

"  "That  the  following  article  Is  propoe  sd  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  tb  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  leglslat\ir#«  of 
three-fovirtha  of  the  aeveral  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  subm^lon 
by  the  Congress :  I 

"  '  "Asncu —  I 

SECTION  1.  The  right  of  citizens  ctf  the 

United  States,  who  are  eighteen  yeafs  of 
age  or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  byj  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

" '  "Sbction  2.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.'  - 

"Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Wes^  Vir- 
ginia: 

"That  the  Legislature  at  the  State  of  |  West 
Virginia  hereby  ratifies  this  proposed  ai^end- 
xnent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  UJnlted 
States:  and,  be  it 

"Further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  West  Virginia  notify  the  Adzelnls- 
trator  of  Oeneral  Services,  Waahlngtonj  D.C., 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  rpilted 
States  and  the  Spealcer  of  the  Hou^  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot  this 
action  by  forwarding  to  eeu^h  of  th^m  a 
certified  copy  of  this  Joint  Resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  West  Virginia  Legislature." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Conu|ilttee 
on  the  Judiciary:  | 

"ScKATx  Jourr  ResoLtn'iON   No.  2^2 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  22 — Relative 
to  ratification  of  an  amendment  to  thei  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  proposed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States,  renting 
to  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  for  al^  elec- 
tlooa.  I 

'Whereas,  the  g2nd  Congress  of  the  united 
States  of  America  has  adopted  Senate  I  Joint 
Resolution  No.  7,  two-thirds  of  each  bouse 
concurring  therein,  proposing  an  a4iend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited 
States,  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"  'JOINT   RESOLUTION  | 

"  'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the!  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extendiiig  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  ye^  of 
age  or  older. 

"  'RMolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi^se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  at  each 
Hovise  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ^hlch 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratlflrd  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  th^  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  th^  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

ABTICLX 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  t>f  the 

United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 


or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  lejglsla- 
tlon."  ";  and 

"Whereas.  Said  proposed  amendment  will 
bo  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States  when  ratified  by  the  leglsla- 
ttires  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  A  majority 
of  aU  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of 
said  Legislature  voting  In  favor  thereof,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  be  and  the  same 
Is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Sf>eaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  the  United  States." 


By  Mr.  McINTTBE,  from  the  Committee 
on  BanlOng,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  190S.  An  original  bill  to  clarify  and  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Small  Buslnen 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-129). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In> 
terlor  and  Insular  Aflalra,  with  amendments: 

S.  7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  for  other  piirposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-130) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  708.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  village  of 
Orleans.  Vt.  (Rept.  No.  92-131). 


REPORTS   OF  CX)AfIMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  441.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Blandlna 
Salvador  (Rept.  No.  92-112) ; 

S.  569.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Albina  Ludo 
Z.  Manlucu  (Rept.  No.  92-113) ; 

S.  617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slu-kel-Fong 
(Rept.  No.  92-114); 

S.  898.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  Dl- 
Stefano  (Rept.  No.  92-115) ; 

S.  997.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Doctor  Dionl- 
sio  Teng  Llbi  and  Dr.  Bemadette  Llbi  Rept. 
No.  92-1  le); 

S.  1155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luana  Gaja 
(Rept.  No.  92-117); 

S.  1269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Lazarowltz  (Rept.  No.  92-118) ;  and 

S.  1271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin  (Rept.  No.  92-119). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  266.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leonora  Lopez 
(Rept.  No.  92-120); 

S.  306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy 
Jaynes  and  Rosa  Elena  Jaynes  (Rept.  No. 
92-121);  and 

S.  442.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chrlatlna 
Bangeawayan  (Rept.  No.  92-122) . 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.J.  Res.  29.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5. 1971.  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week", 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-123); 
and 

H.J.  Res.  683.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  last  full  week  In  July  of  1971  as  "Na- 
tional Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  Week"  (Rept. 
No.  92-124) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  4209.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (Rept.  No. 
92-125). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1538.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  92-126) . 

By  Mr.  MoOEE,  frcan  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1810.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dorothy  Q. 
Mccarty  (Rept.  No.  92-127). 

By  Mr.  McQEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1811.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Enna  P. 
Curry  (Rept.  No.  92-128). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION '—REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  iS.  REPT.  NO. 
92-111) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 339,  91st  Congress,  Second  ses- 
sion, submitted  a  report  entitled  "Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Ernest  a.  Splvey,  of  Mississippi,  and  Earl 
S.  Smlttcamp,  of  California,  to  be  menoiber* 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on   Banking,    Housing   and   Urban  Affairs: 

Jack  Herbert  Keller,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  assayer  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Plnkney  Calvin  Walker,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
22   1972 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Murray  I.  Gurfein,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York; 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
a  UJ3.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California; 

Leland  C.  Nielsen,  of  California,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California; 

Walter  R.  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  drcult; 

William  Hughes  Mulligan,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit; 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  UJS.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York; 

Mark  A.  Costantlno,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York; 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  MlssU- 

sippl;  _, 

Carl  B.  Rubin,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 

Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio;  and 
James  L.  Oakes,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a  U.S. 

circuit  Judge,  second  circuit. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT: 

8. 1894.  A  biU  to  provide  that  no  appro- 
priations sbaU  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  UJ3.  Information  Agency 
unless  Congress  hereafter  enacts  legislation 
authorizing  such  appropriations.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

8  1895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent  D. 
Kelly.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 

8. 1898.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of  part 
IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  contracts  between 
freight  forwarders  and  railroads.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

8. 1897.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  officers  appointed 
In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy 
from  other  commissioned  status  shall  not 
lose  rank  or  pay  or  allowances.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  adding  a  new  title  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  review  of  med- 
ical and  other  health  services  rendered  under 
titles  V,  XVm.  xrx,  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ByMr.  FONG: 

S.  1899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facUitate  the  entry  of 
foreign  tourists  into  the  United  SUtes,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Talmadge)  : 

S.  1900.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  school  break- 
fast program  and  special  food  service  program 
for  children  through  fiscal  year  1972.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry. 

ByMr.  BROCK: 
S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs.  

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  1902.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  limita- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CXninS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 

LOTT,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Eevin,  Mr. 

Fannin,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1903.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Act  to  require  a  vote  by  employees 

who  are  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McGEE : 
S.  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   for   maximum   en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  training,  and  early 
retirement   for    air    traffic    controllers,    and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
S.  1905.  An  original  blU  to  clarify  and  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,    and    for    other     purposes. 
(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Ebbert    and    Design    Products    Corp.,    Troy, 
Mich.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.J.  Res.  102.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  period  from  October 
12  through  19  of  each  year  as  National  Pa- 
triotic Education  Week. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  review  of  medical  and  other  health 
services  rendered  imder  titles  V,  XVm, 
xrx,  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  proper  referral, 
a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
peer  review  organizations. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  measure  will 
provide  a  plausible  followup  to  legisla- 
tion I  Introduced  earlier,  S.  987,  referred 
to  as  the  medicredlt  bill.  That  legislation 
will  establish  the  Health  Care  Insurance 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  national  health 
insurance  program. 

Peer  review  orgsmizations  propose  sep- 
arate agreements  between  State  medical 
societies  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  imder  which  the 
State  medical  society  will  establish  a 
program  of  peer  review.  Matters  bearing 
on  reasonableness  of  charges  for,  need 
for,  and  quality  of  services  rendered  by 
the  provider  of  medical  or  other  health 
services  under  medicare,  medicaid,  or 
other  health-care  programs,  would  be 
subjects  for  such  review.  Details  of  a 
PRO  program  are  prescribed  in  the  bill 
and  are  briefly  stated  below.  A  substitute 
plan  could  be  emplojred,  however.  If 
agreed  to  by  the  State  medical  society 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  PRO  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary could  be  entered  Into,  also,  by  an 
organization  designated  or  established  by 
the  State  medical  society.  The  State  med- 
ical society  role  imder  the  bill  would  in 
such  case  be  assigned  to  such  other  or- 
ganization. 

STATE     PRO     COMMISSION      AND     LOCAL     REVIEW 
PANELS 

The  state  medical  society  would  ap- 
point a  State  PRO  commission,  which 
in  turn  would  appoint  local  review  pcm- 
els  and  designate  a  geographic  area  of 
local  administration  for  each.  The  com- 
mission and  panels  would  consist  of  doc- 
tors of  medicine  or  osteopathy  only — 
five  on  the  commission  and  three  on  each 
of  the  panels.  If  the  State  medical  so- 
ciety would  not  or  could  not  establish  a 
PRO,  the  Secretary  would  create  the 
commission  and  carry  out  the  PRO  pro- 
visions within  the  terms  of  the  act. 

ADVISORY     COUNCILS 

Advisory  councils  would  also  be  cre- 
ated: First,  a  nine-member  covmcil  for 
the  commission,  appointed  by  the  State 
medical  society  and  headed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission;  and  second,  a 
seven-member  coimcil  for  each  of  the 
panels,  appointed  by  the  commission  and 
headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  pand. 
Council  members  would  he  representative 
of  consumers,  providers  of  health  care 
and  carriers  administering  part  B — or 
other  Federal  health  programs. 

REVIEW     AND     HEARINGS 

The  panel  would  consider  and  review 
information  furnished  by  individuals,  in- 
stitutions, including  hospitals.  Govern- 


ment agencies,  and  any  others;  or 
through  random  selection  imder  a  pro- 
gram for  such  purpose  instituted  by  the 
p>anel  or  by  the  wHnmlssion.  The  carriers 
would  be  required  to  cooperate  in  fur- 
nishing information  and  data  requested. 
The  panel  could  also  delegate  its  author- 
ity to  a  hospital  medical  staff  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  medical  services  pro- 
vided in  the  hospital. 

After  initial  consideration  and  review 
of  information,  a  panel  could  hold  hear- 
ings against  a  provider.  Before  any  hear- 
ing is  ordered,  however,  the  provider 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  panel  for  an  informal  review  and 
discussion.  The  provider  would  also  have 
a  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  in 
any  hearing.  If  the  provider  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  specialty  or  allied  health  service, 
a  person  who  is  representative  of  such 
service  would  sit  with  the  panel  as  a  con- 
sultant. The  panel  could  recommend,  but 
not  impose,  censure,  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. 

The  commission  will  act  as  a  review  tri- 
bunal if  the  panel  recommends  censure 
or  discipline.  It  M^-ill  review  the  record  and 
accept,  modify  or  reject  the  panel  deter- 
minations. 

FINAL    DETERMINATIONS 

If  the  commission  makes  a  filial  deter- 
mination against  a  provider  of  substtm- 
tial  violations  within  the  provisions  of 
this  program,  the  commission  shall  have 
authority  to  terminate  payments  for 
services  performed  by  the  provider  under 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  other  Federal 
health-care  programs.  Such  termination 
would  apply  for  a  stated  period  of  time 
not  to  exceed  6  months  in  case  of  a  first 
proceeding  against  a  provider.  In  any 
subsequent  proceeding  for  further  viola- 
tions, the  commission  would  have  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  impoee  termina- 
tion for  any  period  of  time  or  perma- 
nently. It  would  also  have  authority  to 
remove  a  termination  of  payments  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  services  rendered 
sifter  such  reinstatement  of  eligibility. 

The  provider  would  have  a  right  to 
judicial  review  of  a  final  determination 
or  action  by  the  commission. 

EVIDXNCX    m    OTHER    PROCEEDINOS 

EMdence  and  Information  adduced 
under  PRO  and  determinations  made 
with  respect  thereto  would  not  be  ad- 
missible in  any  other  actioQ,  civil  or 
criminal. 

NATIONAL    COtTNCIL 

A  National  Peer  Review  Council  con- 
sisting of  10  physicians  reccommended  to 
the  Secretary  by  national  organizations 
of  physdcians,  together  with  the  Assistant 
Secretan^  for  Health  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  would  be  created  to 
establish  administrative  guidelines  for 
Ijeer  review  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  data  to  the  commission 
and  panels.  The  National  Council  would 
8dso  appoint  an  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  health-care  practitioners  and 
representatives  of  hospitals  and  other 
health-care  facilities  to  advise  and  assist 
tbe  National  Council. 

RETMBTTRSEMZNT   Or  EXPENSES 

Expenses  of  PRO  would  be  reimbursed 
from  general  revenues. 
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PROTBCTKD    ACTION    AND    C0MMt7NICAT10N 

Action  of  a  member  of  a  commission  c  r 
panel,  or  the  supplying  of  information 
by  any  person,  in  carrying  out  the  pui- 
poses  of  the  PRO  program  would  not  pe 
a  basis  for  legal  liability .  ! 

TERMINATION    OF    ACBXEMTNT  | 

The  agreemoit  to  establish  and  oii- 
erate  PRO  would  be  terminable  by  t4e 
Secretary  if  the  State  medical  socie^^ 
failed  to  discharge  its  obligations  slid 
responsibilities  thereunder;  or  by  tile 
medical  society  by  giving  reasonab|- 
notice. 


By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  tliie 
entry  of  foreign  tourists  Into  the  United 
St*es,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referr^ 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NONVISA   V1SITOR3    ACT    OT    1971 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  it 
troduce  a  bill  to  carry  out  a  far-reachi)  ig 
proposaJ  "to  enlarge  upon  our  natioqal 
tradition  as  an  open  nation  and  an  open 
society"  set  forth  in  President  Nixoi»"s 
message  of  January  26,  1971,  on  iuifl|i- 
ished  business  of  the  91st  Congress.      ! 

This  bill  is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
need  expressed  In  that  message  to  Coh- 
gress  "to  encourage  travel  and  tourism 
In  the  United  States."  J 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Immigna- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  enaple 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  basis  Jof 
reciprocity  or  on  the  basis  of  a  deter- 
mination that  such  designation  would 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unitled 
States  to  designate  foreign  coimtrles 
whose  nationals  could  be  permitted  to  an- 
ter  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  90  days  as  temporary  visiters 
for  bxisiness  or  pleasure  without  havingj  to 
obtain  visitors'  visas. 

We  Americans  and  especially  those  of 
us  from  my  Aloha  State  think  of  our- 
selves as  friendly  people,  anxious  to  shbw 
our  great  country  and  its  natiiral  apd 
technological  wonders  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  we  create  quite  a  con- 
trary impression.  ! 

Over  30  countries  permit  us  to  vjsit 
their   country   for   specified   lengths 
time  without  the  fuss  of  obtaining  v 
tors'  visas. 

We  only  permit  our  Canadian  nei 
bors  to  visit  us  without  the  need  to 
tain  visas.  Frtan  our  Mexican  neigh 
we  require  that  they  obtain  a  toujist 
card — not  technically  a  visitor's  visa,  but 
closely  akin  to  one.  Visitors  from  all 
other  countries,  whether  for  businessi  or 
pleasure,  must  obtain  visitors'  visas,    j 

Monday  last  I  spoke  to  a  group  of  ^v- 
eral  hundred  leading  Chinese  industr^l- 
lijts  and  businessmen  gathered  from; all 
over  the  world  who  met  in  Los  Angele^  to 
discuss  trade  development — which  woiuld 
be  beneficial  to  oiar  country.  The  most 
welcome  part  of  my  remarks  was  the  |ui- 
nouncement  that  I  contemplated  Lnljro- 
ducing  legislation  to  permit  visitors  f  ?om 
countries  to  be  designated  by  the  Seare- 
tary  of  State  to  come  for  businesa  or 
pleasure  without  having  to  obtain  a  t^sI- 
tor's  visa.  It  was  only  then  that  they  felt 
free  to  express  to  me  their  delight;  at 
learning  we  Americans  do  welcome  Visi- 
tors to  our  shores.  Up  imtil  then,  they 


confessed  to  a  feeling  that  visitors  were 
accepted,  but  not  welcomed. 

The  effect  of  this,  I  believe,  is  being 
felt  in  our  economy.  In  the  calendar  year 
1970,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1.6  WlUon  in 
our  tourism  balance.  There  was  a  trade 
surplus  in  calendar  year  1970  of  $2.1 
billion.  The  deficit  in  the  tourian  account 
wiped  out  three-fourths  of  the  trade 
surplus. 

An  increase  in  tourism  would  tend  to 
shrink  this  deficit  with  a  resultant  bene- 
ficial effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
Of  course,  at  this  stage,  while  the  ad- 
ministration can  make  an  educated  guess 
as  to  the  increase  in  tourism  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  proposal,  no  firm  fig- 
ures can  be  projected. 

The  increase  in  deficit  in  the  tourism 
account  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  Americans  coming  back 
from  abroad  has  increased  in  greater 
proportion  in  recent  years  than  that  of 
alien  entries. 

The  Immigration  and  NaturaU2»tion 
Service  keeps  figures  showing  arrivals  at 
ports  of  entry  of  aliens  and  American 
citizens.  No  figures  are  kept  as  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  going  abroad.  The  category 
"aliens"  includes  all  immigrants,  visitors 
for  business  or  pleasure,  students,  work- 
ers, diplomats,  and  so  forth,  but  ex- 
cludes entries  from  our  neighboring 
countries. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  there  was  a  total 
of  2,553,472  aUen  entries.  There  were 
4,073,538  American  citizens  who  returned 
from  abroad  that  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  there  were  2,904,447 
aUen  entries.  And  4,645,045  American 
citizens  reentered  from  abroad. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  there  were  3,342,- 
881  alien  entries.  And  5,457,266  American 
citizens  returned  from  abrocui. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  there  were  3,831,200 
alien  entries.  And  6,208,226  American 
citizens  returned. 

In  this  period  from  1967  to  1970,  there 
was  an  increase  of  alien  entries  from 
2,553,472  to  3,831,200  or  approximately  a 
sb-percent  increase.  The  increase  of 
American  citizens  returning  from  abroad 
was  from  4.073,538  in  1967  to  6,208,226  in 
1970,  a  52.4-percent  increase. 

Not  only  did  the  total  number  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  returning  from  abroad  in- 
crease from  a  differential  of  1,520.066 
over  aliens  entering  in  1967  to  a  differ- 
ential in  1970  of  2,377.026  more  Ameri- 
cans retiuTitng  from  abroad  over  aliens 
entering  the  United  States,  but  the  rate 
of  increase  in  American  citizens  return- 
ing from  abroad  was  higher  than  the 
rate  of  increase  of  aliens  entering  our 
country. 

The  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
is  clear.  Despite  all  the  prosperity  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  in  our 
tourist  account  is  increasing  in  rate 
annually. 

But,  even  more  than  money  is  in- 
volved. 

As  I  pointed  out,  our  image  abroad  is 
not  being  enhanced.  Nor,  are  we  giving 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  world  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  that 
much  of  the  anti-American  propaganda 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  just  not 
true. 
I  want  to  stress  that  this  legislation 


would  in  no  way  jeopardize  our  security 
nor  serve  as  an  avenue  of  evading  our 
immigration  laws. 

Under  section  3  of  the  bill,  first,  per- 
sons whose  activities  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interest,  welfare,  safety  or 
security  of  the  United  States,  anarchists. 
Communists,  subversives  of  any  kind, 
violators  of  our  narcotic  laws,  criminals, 
those  afflicted  with  any  dangerious  con- 
tagious disease  and  the  insane  would 
continue  to  be  barred  from  entry. 

Second,  a  visitor  would  still  require 
a  valid  passport  good  for  a  period  of  at 
least  6  months  beyond  the  term  of  the 
visit— that  is  beyond  the  90  days  of  his 
visit.  The  temporary  visit  would  be  for  90 
days  only  and  could  not  be  extended  or 
renewed,  nor  could  the  status  of  the  visi- 
tor be  adjusted  to  that  of  an  immigrant 
during  such  visit  as  is  permissible  under 
the  law  if  the  visitor  is  in  the  United 
States  on  a  visitor's  visa. 

Third,  should  a  nonvisa  visitor  over- 
stay his  '90  days  or  engage  in  employment 
during  the  90-day  visit,  a  2-year  addi- 
tional period  is  added  to  any  priority  date 
he  would  otherwise  be  eligible  for  as  an 
applicant  for  an  immigrant  visa. 

Section  4  of  the  bUl  amends  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  transportation 
lines  to  assure  the  departiure  from  the 
United  States  of  these  nonvisa  visitors. 
The  possibUity  should  be  explored  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
that  this  contract  provide  for  such 
procedures  as  feasible  to  enable  un- 
migraUon  inspectors  at  the  port  of  entry 
to  precheck  passenger  lists  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  passenger.  While  this 
would  in  no  way  inconvenience  the 
traveler,  who  would  be  unaware  of  the 
transportation  Une's  furnishing  neces- 
sary information,  it  would  afford  the 
United  States  all  the  security  precautions 
now  taken  by  consular  ofiBces  prior  to  the 
issusaice  of  a  visitor's  visa. 

Since  we  seek  to  show  visitors  they  are 
welcome,  section  5  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Attorney  General  dis- 
cretion so  that  the  fingerprinting  and 
alien  registration  requirements  are  not 
applicable  to  these  90-day  nonvisa 
visitors. 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  bill  are 
designed  to  further  discourage  employ- 
ment of  aliens  ineligible  to  work. 

Since  this  bUl  would  benefit  our  coun- 
try in  so  many  ways— economically,  by 
encouraging  visitors  from  abroad;  politi- 
cally, by  giving  the  worid  a  greater 
chance  to  see  that  the  anti-American 
propaganda  disseminated  abroad  is  not 
true;  and  sociaUy  and  morally,  by  show- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  world  that  we  are 
indeed  a  free  country  and  an  open 
society  which  welcomes  visitors  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves;  and  even  poten- 
tially diplomatic  value,  should  the  State 
Department  be  able  to  negotiate  our  way 
into  a  better  relationship  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  I  urge  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  far-reaching 
proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Talmadge)  : 
S.  1900.  A  bill  to  extend  the  school 
breakfast  program  and  special  food 
service  program  for  children  through 
fiscal  year  1972.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agiculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  a  bill  to  extend  the  school 
breakfast  program  and  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children  for  1  year, 
through  the  1972  fiscal  year. 

The  authority  for  both  of  these  pro- 
grams expires  on  June  30,  1971.  The  au- 
thority for  the  school  breakfast  program 
is  contained  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Act, 
Public  Law  89-642,  enacted  October  11, 
1966,  and  the  authority  for  the  special 
food  service  program  is  contained  in 
Public  Law  90-302,  enacted  May  8.  1968, 
which  amended  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  to  include  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children. 

At  present,  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  in  operation  in  6,565  schools  sup- 
plying nutritious  morning  meals  to  ap- 
proximately 900,000  children.  Of  the  total 
breakfasts  served,  78.6  percent  are  served 
free  of  cost  or  at  a  reduced  price  since  the 
program  is  largely  oriented  toward  needy 
children.  The  1972  fiscal  year  budget  re- 
quest for  this  program  is  $12  million — the 
same  as  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  special  food  service  program  is 
designed  to  reach  children  in  service  in- 
stitutions. These  include  children  of 
working  mothers  in  day -care  centers  and 
school-age  children  in  summer  recrea- 
tional programs.  Currently  there  are 
3,749  service  Institutions  participating  on 
a  year-roimd  basis,  serving  over  180,000 
children.  Last  summer  there  were  about 
500,000  school-age  children  participating 
in  summer  recreational  programs  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  larger  cities.  This 
summer  the  participants  are  estimated  at 
about  800.000.  The  budget  request  for  this 
program  for  the  1972  fiscal  year  is  $20,- 
775,000  compared  to  $12  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  is  seeking  a  1-year 
extension  for  both  of  these  programs, 
pending  a  more  complete  evaluation  of 
their  future  role  in  the  field  of  child 
nutrition. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

AMKNDMENT   OF  THK  DEFENSE    PBODUCTION   ACT 
or    1950 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to 
place  the  Cost  Accoimting  Standards 
Board  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
in  extending  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
Congress  established  a  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing cost  accounting  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations  for  use  by  defense  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors.  The  Board 
was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
legislative  branch.  The  President  has  no 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  cost- 
accounting  standards,  but  felt  that  plac- 
ing the  Board  imder  the  legislative 
branch  violated  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers,  because 
the  standards  would  affect  the  negotia- 
tion and  administration  of  Government 
contracts  which  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  President.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  is  a  member  of  the  Board,  has 
stated  that  it  should  be  placed  within  the 
executive  branch.  The  bill  that  I  intro- 
duce today  will  overcome  the  President's 
objections. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  1901 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 

of  1950.  as  amended 

Be  it  BTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
719  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(P.L.  91-379)  Is  amended  (a)  by  striking 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof: 

"There  la  established  an  Independent 
board  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  Ooect  Accounting  Standards 
Board,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman 
and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  serve  as 
an  ex  officio,  nonvoting  member  of  the 
Board." 

and  (b)  by  strlldng  paragraph   (3)   of  sub- 
section (h) ,  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  Cost  atccountlng  standards  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (g)  and  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  standards,  rules,  or  regrulatlons  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  thirty-day  period,  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  Hne  die.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not  apply  to 
modifications  of  cost  accounting  standards, 
rules,  or  regulations  which  have  become  effec- 
tive In  conformity  with  those  provisions." 

EXHIBPT  2 
EXECUTIVK  OfIICX  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Office  of  Management  and  BuDarr, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  January  21.  1971. 
Hon.  Spmo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  again  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as  amended." 

When  the  President  signed  the  most  recent 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
(P.L.  91-379),  he  stated  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  certain  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  unavoidably  violate  the  fxmdamental 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  He 
was  referring  primarily  to  the  composition 
and  method  of  appointment  provided  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  which  was 
established  by  Public  Law  91-379.  The  en- 


closed draft  bill  Is  designed  to  overcome  the 
problems  cited  by  the  President. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  is 
to  be  responsible  for  promulgating  cost  ac- 
counting standards  and  rules  and  regulations 
that  wlU  be  binding  on  Federal  agencies  and 
on  contractors  and  subcontractors  In  con- 
nection with  the  pricing,  administration,  and 
settlement  of  negotiated  national  defense 
procurement  contracts  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
These  standards  and  rules  and  regulations 
will  necessarily  affect  the  negotiation  and 
administration  of  Government  contracts.  We 
believe  these  functions  are  inherently  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Board  as  established  by  Public  Law 
91-379,  however,  consists  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  four  persons  appointed  by  him. 
The  draft  bill  we  are  submitting  would  make 
the  Comptroller  General  an  ex  officio  non- 
voting member  of  the  Board,  and  provide  that 
the  Chairman  and  four  members  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
also  change  the  current  60-day  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  taking  effect  of  Board  stand- 
ards, rules  and  regulations  to  a  30-day  wait- 
ing period,  and  remove  the  provisions  that 
would  allow  the  Congress  to  disapprove  pro- 
posed standards  and  rules  and  regulations  by 
concurrent  resolution,  these  changes,  we  be- 
lieve, wovUd  not  diminish  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  Congress  in  exercising  oversight 
in  this  area.  The  Congress  would  have  the 
opportiinlty  to  pass  on  the  suitability  of  in- 
dividuals appointed  to  the  Board.  Because 
he  would  not  be  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board,  the  Comptroller  General  would  be  In 
a  better  position  to  make  subsequent  evalua- 
tions of  the  Board,  Its  actions,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  cost  acco\inting  standards  it  pro- 
mulgates. And  Congress  would  retain  Its 
right  to  disapprove  proposed  standards  and 
rules  and  regtUations  by  passing  preventive 
legislation. 

The  Comptroller  General  himself  has  ques- 
tioned whether  he  should  become  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  administration  of  Government 
contracts,  and  he  has  said  that  he  believes 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  ought 
to  be  placed  within  the  executive  branch. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  bill  be 
introduced  in  order  that  It  may  be  consid- 
ered for  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

OEOROE   p.    SHtnTB, 

IHrector. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  1902.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPEAL   THE    EARNINGS    LIMITATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
consistent  with  the  position  I  have  taken 
ever  since  my  first  term  In  the  Senate 
some  18  years  ago,  I  am  reintroducing 
today  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  arbitrary 
earnings  limitation  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

By  "earnings  limitation,"  I  mean  the 
outrageous  penalty  which  the  law  im- 
poses on  the  person  otherwise  eligible 
for  social  security  who  earns  more  than 
$1,680  per  year. 

Think  of  It.  Mr.  President.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  an  individual  receiving 
social  security  will  be  denied  $1  for  every 
$2  he  earns  in  excess  of  $1,680  per  year. 
Then,  if  his  earnings  should  go  above 
$2,880  a  year,  his  benefits  will  be  cut 
off  completely— dollar  for  dollar.  The 
only  exemption  is  for  persons  72  and 
older. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  wrong.  It  Is 
wrong  logically,  sind  it  is  wrong  morally. 
It  is  an  outrage  being  perpetrated 
against  millions  of  citizens  who  have 
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made  good  faith  contributions  out  ^f 
their  hard-earned  salaries.  It  is  an  abu*e 
committed  against  the  working  man  who 
has  faithfully  lived  according  to  all  tl>e 
niles  of  the  American  system.  , 

These  citizens  have  not  been  a  drig 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  They  have  gone  to 
work,  daily  and  regidarly.  They  have  ntt 
been  tearing  up  the  flag,  blocking  trafflfc, 
shouting  obscenities  in  the  streets,  Or 
wearing  foul-smelling  rebel  uniforms.  In 
other  words,  if  there  are  any  indivldu^s 
in  our  society  who  deserve  our  top 
priority  attention  in  the  Congress,  it  is 
these  law-abiding,  hard-working  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  when  I  charge  that  the  presept 
earnings  limitation  Is  morally  wrong.  It 
Is  wrcaig  because  social  security  should 
not  be  a  contract  to  quit  work.  And  it 
is  wrong,  because  it  penalizes  a  pers6n 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  aftfer 
reaching  the  age  of  62  in  the  case  of  a 
woman,  and  65  in  the  case  of  a  man. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  many  peo- 
ple have  a  false  impression.  Contrary  to 
what  the  liberals  tell  us,  social  security 
payments  are  not  gratuities  from  a  bfe- 
nevolent  central  government.  These  funds 
are  not  supplied  by  Uncle  Sam.  They  ai-e 
simply  a  repajTnent  of  our  own  earnings 
which  we  have  deposited  in  trust  as  I  a 
regular  contribution  which  has  been  dfe- 
ducted  from  oiu-  salaries.  They  are  pay- 
ments which  we  have  contributed  aloog 
with  our  employers.  And  I  might  poUit 
out  these  are  deductions  which  are  beiag 
made  in  ever  higher  amounts. 

Mr.  President,  the  earning  ceiling  is 
wrong  logically  because  the  person  wto 
Is  being  penalized  is  often  the  one  wi^h 
the  greatest  need  for  more  income  thtn 
his  social  security  benefits  can  provide. 
Also,  as  strange  as  It  seems,  income  froln 
investments,  stocks,  bonds,  copyrights, 
patents,  rentals,  dividends,  and  other 
pensions  Is  not  counted  in  determining 
whether  social  secimty  benefits  can  con- 
tinue. It  is  only  individuals  who  continne 
to  work  who  are  penalized. 

This  means  we  have  the  utterly  illoal- 
cal  situation  where  a  really  wealthy  per- 
son might  draw  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  from  his  investments  and  still 
receive  his  full  social  security  check.  At 
the  same  time,  the  man  who  has  worked 
for  a  salary  all  of  his  life  and  who  might 
need  to  ccmtinue  working  as  a  matter  of 
economic  survival  carmot  do  so  without  a 
penalty.  And  I  should  add  the  dollar  ^n 
social  security  benefits  which  the  Got^- 
emment  takes  away  from  him  is  realjly 
of  greater  value  than  a  dollar  of  His 
earnings  because  there  Is  no  tax  aid 
work  expense  drain  on  his  social  se- 
curity benefit  payments.  I 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  lesist  2  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  injured  by  the 
earnings  ceiling.  In  all  there  are  over  8 
million  ijersons  who  are  technically  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation,  but  about  6  mil- 
lion of  them  have  little  or  no  earnings. 

Of  the  2  million  or  so  who  are  dlrecUy 
affected,  almost  half  are  earning  enough 
over  $1,680  so  that  they  receive  no  bent- 
fits  at  all.  Another  700,000  are  eamlig 
more  than  $1,680  and  are  getting  sonje. 
but  not  all  of  their  benefits.  Finally, 
there  are  about  300,000  social  security 
recipients  who  su*  earning  sums  which 
are  only  $100  or  $200  below  the  celling  of 


$1,680.  It  is  true  they  are  getting  their 
lull  social  security  benefits,  but  nearly 
every  one  of  them  is  intentionally  hold- 
ing his  earnings  down,  because  of  the 
earnings  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  this  statutory 
inequity  was  removed  from  the  law.  In 
my  opinion,  workers  who  have  contrib- 
uted from  their  earnings  into  the  system 
are  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
receive  benefits  when  they  reach  the  pre- 
established  statutory  age.  Piuther,  it  \a 
my  belief  as  a  conservative  that  each 
worker  should  be  able  to  earn  an  income 
without  unfair  restrictions,  to  the  full 
limit  of  his  ability  and  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  interesting 
for  me  to  observe  where  the  major  op- 
position to  this  change  Is  coming  from. 
Curiously  enough,  the  battle  against 
repeal  of  the  earnings  ceiling  is  being  led 
by  none  other  than  the  APL-CIO. 

Here  is  the  self -proclaimed  champion 
of  the  workingman  actually  denying 
him  of  his  right  to  his  personal  hard-won 
benefits.  What  is  the  reason?  Well,  it  Is 
hard  to  believe,  but  the  AFL-dO  claims 
the  group  of  citizens  who  would  benefit 
by  the  change  in  law  is  small.  In  writing 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  November  19,  1969,  Mr.  Andrew 
Biemiller,  director  of  the  labor  organi- 
zation's department  of  legislation,  pro- 
tested that  the  removal  of  this  test  would 
•'help  a  small  minority  of  the  aged  who 
earn  substantial  income  after  retire- 
ment— many  of  them  well-to-do." 

Now.  it  is  nice  to  know  the  APL-CIO 
thinks  anyone  who  earns  over  $1,680  is 
"well-to-do."  But  what  really  amazes 
me  is  how  the  labor  chiefs  brush  aside 
2  million  senior  citizens  as  "a  small  mi- 
nority." Can  it  be  the  AFL-CIO  has  no 
interest  in  true  equities  or  human  needs? 
Does  this  organization  only  take  up 
the  cause  of  minorities  which  are  large 
enough  to  pack  a  sizable  political  clout? 

Mr.  President,  I  must  add  the  AFL-CIO 
also  says  it  opposes  making  this  correc- 
tion because,  in  its  view,  the  money  could 
be  better  spent  on  other  "social  needs." 
But  here,  too,  I  must  challenge  big  labor's 
concept.  For  it  is  exactly  this  attitude 
which  reveals  a  contempt  for  the  average 
American  social  security  recipient.  It 
stems  from  a  philosophy  which  holds 
that  people  are  always  served  best  by  a 
paternalistic  treatment.  Give  this  money 
to  more  socially  needy  pensioners,  Is 
what  the  AFL-CIO  tells  us. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  social  security  program  are  not  wards 
of  the  Government.  They  are  not  relief 
recipients.  They  are  not  objects  of  char- 
ity. And  they  are  not  the  inmates  of  a 
poorhouse.  They  are  self-respecting 
Americ«ms  who,  in  substanti«d  part,  have 
paid  for  the  benefits  which  they  will  re- 
ceive when  they  retire  or  reach  a  certain 
age. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  correct  this 
false  impression  about  the  social  secu- 
rity system  right  here  and  now.  For  con- 
trary to  the  beliefs  of  the  AFL-CIO,  It 
is  generally  agreed  by  experts  that  the 
employees'  contribution  was  originally 
designed  to  guarantee  for  each  worker 
that  his  benefits  woiild  be  paid  sis  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

For  example,  in  January  1959,  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Fi- 
nancing reported: 


The  fact  that  the  worker  pays  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  cost  of  the  benefit  provided. 
In  a  way  visible  to  all,  Is  his  assurance  uhat 
he  and  his  dependents  will  receive  the  sched- 
uled benefits  aud  that  they  will  be  paid  as 
a  matter  of  right  without  the  necessity  of 
establishing  need.  The  contribution  sets  th© 
tone  of  the  program  and  Its  administration 
by  making  clear  that  this  Is  not  a  program 
of  governmental  aid  given  to  the  Individual 
...(p.  62). 

Six  years  later  a  second  ofiBcial  body 
made  a  similar  conclusion.  In  its  Janu- 
ary 1965  report,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  stated: 

Under  the  social  security  program  the  right 
to  benefits  grows  out  of  work;  the  individual 
earns  protection  as  he  earns  his  living,  and 
up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  earnings  cov- 
ered under  the  program,  the  more  be  earns 
the  greater  Is  his  protection.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  program  Is  contribu- 
tory— that  employees  and  self-employed 
workers  make  contributions  In  the  form  of 
earmarked  social  security  taxes  to  help  fi- 
nance the  benefits — protects  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  recipient  .  .  .  The  covered 
worker  can  expect  because  he  has  made  so- 
cial security  contributions  out  of  his  earn- 
ings during  his  working  lifetime,  that  social 
security  benefits  will  be  paid  In  the  spirit  of 
an  earned  right,  without  undue  restrictions. 
and  In  a  manner  which  safeguards  his  free- 
dom of  action  and  bis  privacy,  (p.  2) 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  best  traditions  of  basic  social  secu- 
rity philosophy  if  we  should  allow  a 
worker  to  receive  his  full  benefits  auto- 
matically at  the  minimum  statutory  age. 

What  will  such  a  proposal  cost?  The 
best  estimates  I  have  seen  calculate  about 
$2.5  billion  a  year. 

Where  is  this  amount  going  to  come 
from?  Let  me  say  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horn  and  suggest  that  all 
the  increased  benefits  of  persons  who 
have  already  reached  retirement  age 
should  be  financed  by  an  automatic,  an- 
nual appropriation  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. As  for  workers  who  are  stUl  under 
the  retirement  age.  I  suggest  the  prag- 
matic approach  of  leaving  the  tax  rate 
at  its  current  level  imtil  the  taxes  on  the 
average  worker  are  no  longer  adequate 
for  what  his  own  benefits  will  be  when 
he  retires. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  concept  of 
general  revenue  financing  might  sound 
unusual,  but  actually  it  was  anticipated 
by  the  original  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  whose  recommendations  formed 
the  basis  of  the  first  Social  Security  Act. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  generally 
known,  but  there  was  a  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  effect  from  1944 
to  1950  which  authorized  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues.  What  is  more,  this  method 
has  been  used  by  Congress  at  least  twice 
before  in  the  last  decade — once  in  1965 
to  finance  benefits  to  certain  persons 
given  extended  hospital  insurance  and 
once  sigaln  in  1966  to  finance  payments 
to  certain  persons  over  age  72. 

In  this  manner,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  avoid  adding  immediately 
to  the  already  high  payroll  tax  of  cur- 
rent American  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers. The  present  contributions  of 
persons  now  working  will  more  than  pay 
for  their  own  personal  future  benefits  If 
we  finance  the  improvements  for  per- 
sons who  are  already  retired  out  of  gen- 
eral funds. 
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Mr  President,  I  hope  a  sizable  number 
of  my  colleagues  will  support  this  meas- 
ure as  an  honest  way  to  strengthen  the 
social  security  system. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Ervin. 
Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  a  vote  by 
employees  who  are  on  strike,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

KMPLOYEE    STRIKE    VOTE    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
1  I  introduced  for  myself  and  five  col- 
leagues S.  1055.  a  bill  to  assure  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America  the  right 
to  vote  in  a  secret  ballot  election  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  want  to  be  rep- 
resented by  a  union  in  dealing  with  their 
employers.  Today  I  introduce  another 
bill  which  will  assure  the  same  working 
men  and  women  the  same  secret  ballot 
on  another  issue  equally  critical  to  their 
emplojTiient  status.  This  bill,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  require  that  employees  be 
given  the  right  to  vote  in  a  secret  ballot 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  strike 
against  their  employer — or,  if  they  are 
already  on  strike,  to  vote  by  secret  ballot 
to  determine  if  they  want  to  stay  on 
strike 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  will  cure  a  major  defect  in  our  pres- 
ent labor-management  laws.  There  is  no 
assurance  today  that  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  have  any  effective 
voice  in  the  decision  of  their  union  of- 
ficers to  call  a  strike  against  their  em- 
ployer. Some  unions  provide  in  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws  that  there  will  be 
an  emplo:'ee  vote  before  a  strike.  How- 
ever, as  a  practical  matter,  this  vote 
means  very  little,  because  it  is  all  too 
often  a  show  of  hands  by  those  who  at- 
tend a  meeting  in  the  union  hall — where 
the  opportunity  for  thoughtful  reflection 
and  rational  discussion  ts  normally  very 
limited. 

The  nearest  thing  we  have  in  present 
law  to  a  strike  vote  is  the  provision  of 
section  203  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 
That  provides  that  the  Federal  mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  will  try  to  per- 
suade the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute 
by  some  means  other  than  work  ^p- 
pages.  The  statute  says  this  will  include 
"submission  to  the  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  of  the  employee's  last  offer 
of  settlement  for  approval  or  rejection 
in  a  secret  ballot."  This,  of  course,  is  a 
purely  volimtary  undertaking  and  there 
is  no  requirement  in  the  statute  that  a 
vote  be  held.  Also,  the  statutory  language 
indicates  that  any  vote,  If  one  is  taken  at 
all,  shall  be  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
strike.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
true  opportunity  to  assess  the  "last  offer" 
proposed  by  the  employer.  What  we  have 
Is  a  vote  of  general  confldence,  or  solidar- 
ity, or  broad  approval  of  a  union's  efforts 
at  that  particular  stage — and  I  have  no 
intention  of  intruding  on  that.  I  want 
only  to  provide  a  more  effective  and  con- 
tinuing voice  for  all  employees. 

The  amendment  I  offer  here  today, 
Mr.  President,  has  several  significant 
provisions  that  improve  upon  smythlng 
now  available.  First  and  foremost  Is  the 
provision  permitting  a  vote  30  days  after 
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a  strike  has  started,  with  authority  to  re- 
peat that  vote  at  succeeding  30 -day  In- 
tervals. Obviously,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  majority  of  those  voting  control 
whatever  action  would  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  my  amendment.  However,  the 
vote  Itself — either  prior  to  the  strike,  or 
at  the  appropriate  times  provided  during 
the  strike — could  be  called  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  union,  the  employer,  or  10 
percent  of  the  employees  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit. 

The  vote  would  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  follow- 
ing its  normal  secret  balloting  proce- 
dures. It  would  be  an  imfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  union  to  call  a  strike  or  con- 
tinue a  strike  after  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees had  voted  against  it  in  this  elec- 
tion. Further,  any  employee  would  lose 
his  status  as  an  employee  under  the  law 
If  he  took  part  in  a  strike  after  the  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow  employees  voting  in 
such  an  election  had  rejected  that  strike. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  to  make  the 
amendment  effective,  I  would  also  amend 
section  10(1)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  This  would  authorize  petitions 
by  appropriate  parties  for  injunctive  re- 
lief in  Federal  courts.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
a  strike  is  being  carried  on  in  violation 
of  this  secret  ballot  decision  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  introduce  a 
much  needed  measure  of  responsibility  in 
the  calling  or  continuing  of  strikes.  It  in 
no  way  impairs  or  infringes  upon  the 
right  of  employees  to  strike.  But  it  will 
make  certain  that  when  such  strikes  do 
occur,  the  working  men  and  women  who 
have  the  most  at  stake  will  be  given  a 
real  voice  in  the  decisions. 


The  week  of  October  12  has  a  special 
signlflcance  for  these  activities  as  it  be- 
gins on  Columbus  Day.  marking  the  dis- 
covery of  our  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  beginning  of  European  colonization; 
and  ends  on  Yorktown  Day,  commemo- 
rating the  decisive  American  victory  in 
the  last  great  battle  of  our  War  for  In- 
dependence. During  this  historic  week, 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  view- 
point, could  study  our  democratic  proc- 
esses and  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  freedoms  we  so  highly  cherish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
Resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.    Res.  102 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  Issue  annually  a  proclametion  designat- 
ing the  period  from  October  12  through  19 
of  each  year  as  National  Patriotic  Educa- 
tion Week 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  to 
demonstrate  the  concern  and  pride  of  all 
Americans  in  the  worthy  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded 
and  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  all 
citizens,  especially  the  young.  In  our  dem- 
ocratic processes,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  period  from  October  12 
through  October  19  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Patriotic  Education  Week,"  as  a  time 
of  reflection  and  discussion  on  the  American 
system  and  a  time  of  study  and  education 
concerning  the  patriots  and  Ideals  which 
have  created  and  sustained  our  great  Nation. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.J.  Res.  102.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  from 
October  12  through  19  of  each  year  as 
National  Patriotic  Education  Week. 

NATIONAL    PATRIOTIC    EDUCATION    WEEK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  from 
October  12  through  19  of  each  year  as 
National  Patriotic  Education  Week. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  es- 
tablish 1  week  In  the  year  when  all  citi- 
zens can  reflect  upon  and  discuss  the  pa- 
triotic and  democratic  ideals  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded.  During  the 
week  patriotic,  service,  and  civic  organi- 
zations would  plan  and  sponsor  commu- 
nity parades  and  pageants:  patriotic 
rallies  and  ceremonies;  school  presente- 
tions ;  speeches;  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams; newspaper  feature  articles;  his- 
torical landmark  restorations  and  dedi- 
cations; education  heritage  tours;  church 
programs;  town  meetings  with  local 
ofBcials;  seminars  on  Government  opera- 
tions and  democratic  processes;  and  dis- 
plays of  Americana  in  merchants'  win- 
dows, banks,  and  public  buildings.  This 
work  would  be  done  throughout  the  week, 
October  12  through  19,  in  hundreds  of 
localities  across  the  coimtry,  and  the  cel- 
ebrations would  involve  entire  communi- 
ties of  all  ages  and  stations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    975 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  975,  the 
Citizens  Privacy  Act. 

S.    1116 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hami>shire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttee)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1116,  a  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wUd  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    1246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1245,  relating 
to  the  pn-eserv-ation  of  historical  and 
archeological  data. 

S.  1410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1410,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student 
internship  program  to  offer  students 
practical  jwlitlcal  involvement  with 
elected  officials  on  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  government. 
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S.    1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon, 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
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Randolph)  were  added  as  cosi>ons<*s  of 
S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts 
of  1970  to  further  clarify  the  intefit  of 
Congress  as  to  priorities  for  airway 
modernization  and  airport  developihent, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1442.  S.  1443,  S.  1444.  S.  144S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranstone  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1442,  tol  pro- 
vide that  the  first  $3,000  received  aa  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  from  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  shall 
be  excluded  from  gross  income;  S.  1443, 
to  eliminate  the  survivorship  rediibtion 
during  periods  of  nonmarriage  of  retired 
employees  and  Members,  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.  1444,  to  increase  the] con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Govemm^t  to 
the  costs  of  employees'  health  benefits 
insurance;  and  S.  1445,  to  provid^  in- 
creases in  certain  annuities  payablt  im- 
der  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keni*edy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1^6 1,  a 
bill  to  require  the  furnishing  of  docu- 
mentation of  claims  concerning  sifety, 
performance,  efficacy,  characteristics, 
and  comparative  price  of  advertised 
products  and  services. 

8.   1580,  8.    158«,  B.   1587,  AND  S.    1519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  I  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1580 — a  l»ill  to 
provide  increased  emplojTnent  oi)por- 
tunities  for  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  S.  1586 — a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
more  xmif orm  standards  for  determining 
eligibility  for  the  assistance  authorized 
to  be  provided,  under  various  F^eral 
programs,  to  facilities  for  longiterm 
health  care — or  to  the  patients  thereof; 
S.  1587 — a  bill  to  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  a  study  and  investigation  of  tha  pro- 
vision, under  State  programs  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  of  care  to  individuals  in  long*  term 
health  care  facilities  will  be  requiifed  to 
comply  with  appropriate  licensing  stand- 
ards; S.  1589— a  bill  to  amend  title  HI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  tb  au- 
thorize grants  for  projects  to  develop  or 
demonstrate  programs  designed  to  reha- 
bilitate elderly  patients  of  longtterm 
health  care  facilities  or  to  assist  such 
patients  in  attaining  sdf-care. 

S.    1611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearsoi^,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  PACK\tooD) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1611,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  regula- 
tions governing  the  operation  of  ]  farm 
vehicles  will  be  based  on  commousense 
and  on  an  understanding  of  the  normal 
operations  of  our  Nation's  farms. 


1623,  the  Family  Health  Insurance  Pro- 

the     gram. 

and  s.  1807 

(Mr.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1807,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  bUnd,  or  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  will  not  suffer  reduc- 
tions in  the  amount  of  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance because  of  future  increases  in 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

S.    1808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1808,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  authorize  certain  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation to  individuals  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older. 

S.    1848 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1846.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Coal  Gasi- 
fication Development  Corporation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    18S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell m on)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1856,  the  Oc- 
cupational Education  Act  of  1971. 


the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
for  this  summer,  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  HH.  8190,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 


S.    1623 


».fc|r 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grutin,  fc(r  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  Senator  from  Alaskai  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsoii  of  S. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  125— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  S.  1884 
Mr.  GURNEY  submitted  the  following 

resolution,   which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Senate  Resoltjtion  125 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl  (8.  1884)  entitled 
"A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Paul  M.  Burnett  and 
his  wife.  Ruth  A.  Burkett"  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon. 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1884)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  M.  Burkett  and 
his  wlXe,  Ruth  A.  Burkett".  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  together  with  all  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner  of   the   United    States   Court    of 
Claims.  The  chief  commissioner  shaU  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusloiu 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the   United   States  or  a   gratuity   and  the 
amount,  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


COSPONSORS  OF  AN  AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KLen- 
NEDY) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mi-. 
Tunney)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Fulbright)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  93,  to  In- 
crease to  $157,428,359  the  supplemental 
appropriation  to  be  made  available  for 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMirPEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  AND  GENERAL  LEGIS- 
LATION 

S.    1316 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  CJeneral 
Legislation  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1316, 
a  bUl  to  increase  from  50  to  80  percent 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  the  costs 
of  any  cooperative  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  any  State,  on 
Wednesday.  May  26,  1971,  at  10:15  a.m., 
in  room  324,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as 
possible. 

H.B.    52S7    AND   8.    1900 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
on  H.R.  5257  and  S.  1900,  and  such  other 
child-feeding  bills  as  are  before  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  June  8  and  9,  1971,  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  324,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  And  anyone  wishing  to  testify 
on  those  matters  should  contact  the  com- 
mittee clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MRS.  HARRIETT  CREIGHTON,  OP 
BUSTLETON,  PA. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Harriet 
Creighton  of  Bustleton,  Pa.,  is  a  re- 
markable woman.  Mrs.  Creighton  is  a 
licensed  ham  radio  operator  who  relays 
free  messages  to  and  from  servicemen 
stationed  at  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  In 
Cuba.  Twice  a  week  she  communicates 
with  the  hospital  ship  HOPE;  she 
handles  USO  messages  during  all  the 
busy  holiday  periods  and  she  Is  the  area 
contact  for  eye  banks.  All  this  activity 
occurs  over  station  WA3ATQ,  Mrs. 
Creighton's  ham  station  call  letters. 

For  this  outstanding  service,  "Opera- 
tion Free  Radio  Gram,"  as  it  is  called, 
Mrs.  Creighton  has  been  awarded  the 
Valley  Forge  Freedom  Foimdatlon  cita- 
tion. The  Freedom  Foundation  seeks  to 
honor  those  individuals  who  work  for  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  In  Mrs.  Harriet  Creighton, 
the  foundation  has  surely  found  such  an 
individual  whose  dedicated  work  and  un- 
selfishness should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 

POSTPONEMENT    OF    FOOD   STAMP 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
crucially  important  that  the  Congress 
make  itself  heard  on  the  administration's 
proposed  regulations  to  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  These  new  regulations,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  would  eliminate  at  least 
340,000  people  from  the  food  assistance 
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program  and  reduce  food  benefit  levels  to 
another  1.75  milUon  people. 

The  Congress  has  progressively  im- 
proved the  food  stamp  program  since  I 
first  sponsored  a  version  of  it  20  years 
ago.  The  clear  intent  of  Congress  has 
been  to  expand,  not  contract  the  pro- 
gram; to  increase,  not  decrease  partici- 
pation; to  make  it  easier,  not  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  poor  to  receive  stamps,  and 
to  insure  that  all  Americans  have  an 
adequate,  nutritious  diet. 

Apparently,  at  White  House  direction, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
pursuing  a  calculated  policy  of  penaliz- 
ing recipients,  because  of  their  residency. 
Before  the  new  regulations,  if  a  family  of 
four  on  AFDC  lived  In  New  York,  this 
family  could  receive  $312  in  food  stamp 
bonuses.  Under  this  new  regulation,  this 
same  family  would  be  eligible  for  a  $156 
coupon  bonus.  In  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  regulations,  a  family  received  $312 
in  bonus  money;  under  the  new  regula- 
tions, the  same  family  will  get  only  $228 
in  bonus  stamps.  In  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota,  the  new  regulations  mean 
that  the  food  stamp  bonus  for  a  family 
of  four  now  receiving  the  full  current 
payment  level  would  be  reduced  from 
$360  to  $300. 

Without  fail,  in  every  State  that  pays 
an  adequate  public  assistance  benefit 
level,  the  administration  would  cut  the 
total  food  stamp  supplement.  The  De- 
partment's new  schedules  could  conceiv- 
ably phaseout  the  food  stamp  program 
in  these  States. 

Furthermore,  these  regulations  were 
announced  at  the  same  time  the  Census 
Bureau  published  new  figures  on  the  pov- 
erty population  of  the  United  States. 
This  data  reported  that  the  number  of 
poor  increased  from  a  1969  figure  of  24.3 
million  to  a  1970  figure  of  25.5  million  1 
calendar  year — a  growth  of  some  5  per- 
cent a  year. 

Surely,  an  increase  in  the  poverty  num- 
bers should  make  the  administration 
want  to  augment  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. And,  one  would  think  the  new 
regulations  would  reflect  that  desire. 
Sadly,  these  regulations  do  not. 

The  administration  has  pledged  to  end 
hunger.  It  has  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  bureau  de- 
voted to  food  and  nutrition.  It  has  spon- 
sored a  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health  to  underscore  the 
seriousness  of  the  hunger  problem.  And, 
now  it  proposes  regulations  that  will  in 
effect  perpetuate  the  himger  problem. 

I  endorse  the  resolution  sponsored  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  and.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Let  me  clearly  and  unequivocally  say: 
Hunger  In  the  United  States  Is  intoler- 
able. And.  hunger  by  Government  policy 
Is  even  more  intolerable. 


THE  MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Freedom  House.  One 
of  my  predecessors  was  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

CXVn 994— Part  13 


Yesterday  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Freedom  House  issued  a  statement  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  signer  of  that  statement. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  speech  in  this 
Chamber  in  which  I  adopted  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  statement  in  the  ex- 
pression of  my  individual  views  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Freedom  House  be  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mansfield   Amendment 

We  strongly  urge  and  counsel  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States: 

Do  not  unilaterally  cut  the  American 
armed  commitment  to  Europe! 

Do  not  betray  our  responsibility  to  the  or- 
ganization we  formed  22  years  ago — It  has 
kept  the  peace  in  Europe  longer  than  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  World  Wars. 

Do  not  require  the  weakening  of  the  Medi- 
terranean forces — reinforced  from  Europe — 
Just  as  the  possibility  of  Middle  Eastern  set- 
tlement Is  emerging. 

Do  not  offer  a  dangerous  Incentive  to  those 
In  Europe  who.  In  fear  of  their  Jeopardy, 
would  explore  separate  arrangements  with 
the  USSR. 

Do  not  vindicate  deOaulle's  conviction  that 
the  United  States  could  not  be  relied  on  In  a 
Joint  defense  against  aggression. 

Do  not  snuff  out  the  possibility  of  a  Joint 
US-USSR  reduction  of  forces  in  Central  Eu- 
rc^e  Just  when  Brezhnev  Indicates  a  willing- 
ness to  discuss  It. 

Do  not  reawaken  the  ghosts  of  European 
disunity — they  twice  before  brought  catas- 
trophe to  the  world. 

Do  not  require  thoee  who  have  depended 
on  our  fidelity  to  seek  safety  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  nuclear  arms. 

Do  not  raise  Into  question  the  rdlabUlty  of 
every  American  commitment  Just  as  we  are 
speeding  our  departure  from  Vietnam. 

Do  not  open  a  chasm  which  oan  only  be 
weloome>d  by  the  remnants  of  nacional  mili- 
tarism In  Germany  and  Japan  after  a  gen- 
eration of  commitment  to  petice  and  democ- 
racy by  the  vast  majority  In  these  nations. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Freedom    House    was   formed    In    1941    as 

America's  democratic  response  to  Hitler's 
Braunhaus.  Armageddon  had  begun — ^It  was 
sweeping  across  the  face  of  Europe  and  the 
land  and  Island  mass  of  Asia.  A  collective 
wllUngnesE  to  stand  against  Nazi  aggression 
could  have  averted  that  ghastly  tragedy. 

Distinguished  and  liberal  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  thought  an  Isolationist  America 
would  be  a  safe  America — ^Borah,  Wheeler, 
Nye,  Clark,  were  sincere  and  able  men. 

We  m  Freedom  House  have  long  respected 
Senator  Mansfleld.We  believe  he  Is  making 
the  dangerous  mistake  of  his  gifted  prede- 
cessors whose  Neutrality  Act  helped  speed 
the  progress  of  European  fascl^n. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  In  Freedom  House  ask  otf  the  Congress: 
Indeed  we  strongly  urge  and  counsel  .  .  . 
Do  not  destroy  the  security  mechanisms 

it  has  taken  a  generation  to  build. 

Executive  Comnilttee  of  Freedom  House: 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Trustees;  Leo  Cheme,  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee;  Harry  D.  Gldeonse,  President; 
Roscoe  Drummond,  Vice  Chairman;  Philip 
Van  Slyck,  Secretary;  Rex  9tout,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  Assistant  Treasurer; 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Honorary  Chair- 
man; George  Backer;  Dwayne  Orton;  Francis 
E.  Rivers.  Leonard  R.  Sussman,  Executive 
Director. 


SENATOR  HUGHES'  LAW  DAY  AD- 
DRESS TO  WASHINGTON  COUNCIL 
OF  LAWYERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  April  27, 
Senator  Hughes  dehvered  a  Law  Day 
speech  to  the  Washington  Coimcil  of 
Lawyers,  an  organization  of  yoimg  men 
and  women  committed  to  using  their 
professional  skills  in  the  public  interest. 
I  commend  his  thoughtful  and  eloquent 
remarks  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hughes'  Law  Day  Address  to  Washinoton 
CoiTNCiL  OF  Lawyers 

At  a  time  when  the  ramparts  of  freedom. 
Justice,  and  equality  in  our  democratic 
society  urgently  need  to  be  manned  by  peo- 
ple who  care.  Law  Day  ass\imes  a  special  slg- 
niflcance. 

I  am  proud  to  share  the  occasion  with  you 
lawyers  who  do  care  and  who  are  willing  to 
put  your  effort  where  your  concern  Is. 

First  I  want  to  say  thanks  to  you  men  and 
women  of  the  legal  profession  who  are  dedi- 
cating part  or  all  of  your  time  to  developing 
a  new  view  of  the  law — a  view  that  due  proc- 
ess Is  more  than  Just  a  course  In  oonstltu- 
tlon&l  law  casebooks,  and  a  view  that  Justice 
and  the  public  interest  are  worth  fighting 
for. 

Thanks  also  for  the  creative  Ideas,  the  pro- 
fessional help  and  the  encouragement  you 
have  given  me  personally. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  latter. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  chair  an  Ad  Hoc  Commission  of  the 
Democratic  party  on  political  party  reform. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Commission  included 
distinguished  scholars,  dvlc  leaders,  and 
public  officials  with  whom  I  was  honored  to 
be  associated. 

But  the  real  work,  the  creative  initiative 
and  the  Inspiration  of  the  undertaking  were 
supplied  largely  by  young  lawyers  such  as 
Tom  Alder,  Geoff  Cowan,  Phil  Moore,  SI 
Lazarus,  and  Ell  Segal,  who  believed  that  the 
political  parties,  corroded  through  years  of 
neglect  and  misuse,  were  still  institutions 
worth  savings. 

As  you  know,  the  work  of  this  Ad  Hoc 
group  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  minority 
report  by  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, the  formation  of  the  McGovem  and 
CHara  Commissions,  and  the  adoption  by 
the  DNC,  earlier  this  year,  of  the  first  mean- 
ingful political  pmrty  reform  in  generations. 

Again,  last  year  when  I  was  Involved  In 
appealing  to  the  FCC  for  network  time  to 
present.  In  answer  to  the  Administration 
propaganda,  the  case  for  ending  the  war,  sev- 
eral young  Washington  lawyers  of  exception- 
al skill  and  dedication  volunteered  to  carry 
the  load  of  the  legal  work  Involved.  For  this, 
I  feel  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Al  Kramer. 
Michael  Schneiderman.  and  Tom  Asher. 

You  of  this  audience,  along  with  civil 
rights  lawyers,  poverty  lawyers,  and  thoee 
attorneys  both  in  foundation-funded  and 
private  law  firms  who  are  advocates  of  the 
pubUc  Interest,  constitute  a  new  frontier 
against  those  governmental  and  corporate 
institutions  that  have  grown,  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  powM,  unrespvonsive  to  public  needs 
and  citizen  rights. 

I  personally  applaud  you — from  Ralph 
Nader  to  beginning  law  students  Just  getting 
Into  the  act — for  having  the  courage  to  take 
on  the  QoUaths  with  your  sling-shots  and 
for  doing  such  an  effective  Job. 

You  wont  get  rich,  but  I  am  convinced 
you  have  an  historic  role  In  saving  this 
country  from  repression  and  bureaucratlo 
dictatorship. 
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I  do  not  want  to  spend  my  time  on  his 
platform  paying  tribute  to  our  legal  herttige, 
rich  though  that  heritage  unquestlonablt  Is, 
and  much  as  I,  who  am  not  a  lawyer,  esteem 
It.  I 

It  seems  more  useful  to  honor  the  lav^  by 
addressing  ourselves  to  Its  present  needs  ^d 
problems,  by  considering  ways  by  whlchi  we 
can  relnvlgorate  the  legal  processes,  and  by 
relating  the  role  of  the  Jurist  to  the  genpral 
context  of  our  nation's  future. 

Like  millions  of  other  Americans,  Includ- 
ing you  people  here  today,  I  am  sure.  I  nave 
been  deeply  worried  about  the  direction  In 
which  our  domestic  society  has  been  drifting 
In  the  past  couple  of  years  while  so  man^  of 
VIS  have  centered  our  attention  on  trylnk  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war  In  Indochina. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  cont 
Ing  neglect  of  our  critical  domestic  pi 
lems — as  If  we  could  not  see  the  folly  In 
Ing  to  dictate  the  political  destinies  of 
pies  10.000  miles  from  our  shores  whll 
let  our  own  society  disintegrate  from  wl 

As  If  we  could  not  see  the  Irony  In  foi 
our  Idea  of  self-determination  on  17  ml . 
South  Vietnamese  who  wish  we  woul4  go 
home  while  we  allow  23  million  blackl  to 
remain  seml-cltlzens  In  this  country  where 
all  citizens  are  created  equal.  | 

I  have  been  concerned  about  what  ihas 
been  happening  to  our  constitutional  pys- 
tem.  the  separation  of  powers,  the  checks 
and  balances,  as  I  see  the  rise  of  executive 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  t 
toward  repression — the  relentlessly  Inc: 
Ing  emphasis  on  wire-tapping ,  bugging 
knock  entry,  subpoenaing  of  private 
books   and  tapes  from  news  reporters. 
creased  surveillance  by  the  govemme 
dissident  political  groups,  and  the  atte 
by  the  government  to  Intimidate  the 
munlcatlons  media. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  central 
Izatlon  of  power  In  the  federal  bureauctacy. 
the  favoritism  and  Ineptitude  of  federal Jreg- 
ulatory  agencies  and  the  consequent  grawth 
of  corporate  crimes  and  consumer-shafilng 
and  the  foot-dragging  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  administration  of  civil  rlkhts 
and  equal  opportunity  laws.  T 

I  have  been  depressed  by  the  breakdown  of 
our  system  of  criminal  Justice  amidst  all  the 
law  and  order  talk,  the  stubborn  empl^asls 
on  punishment  for  those  suffering  from  the 
disease  of  addiction  and  on  public  revange. 
rather  than  rehabilitation,  for  those  who 
break  the  law.  J 

I  am  concerned.  In  short,  about  the  over- 
aU  climate  of  this  Administration,  the  direc- 
tion In  which  It  is  taking  all  of  its  far-^vm« 
departments,  bureaus  and  agencies.  i 

It  is  like  a  giant  glacier  moving  across  the 
face  of  the  land,  diminishing  Individual 
rights,  eroding  established  programs  that 
benefit  and  protect  the  minorities  and  un- 
derprivileged, and  passing  out  favors  toicor- 
porat*  giants  that  flaunt  the  law  and  short- 
change the  consumer. 

It  Is  the  pervaslveneas  of  It  all  that  fright- 
ens you.  In  fairness,  It  should  be  admitted 
that  not  aU  of  these  abiises  orlglnat*!  In 
the  present  Administration.  But  never  have 
they  found  a  happier  home. 

Wherever  you  turn  you  find  some  evidence 
of  the  over-all  trend. 

Recently  political  hacks  without  qualifica- 
tions of  specialized  nature  were  plac^  in 
sensitive  posts  of  mine  safety  regulatloii. 

During  hearings  of  our  subcommltt^  on 
drug  abuse.  I  learned  that  In  physical  eecam- 
Inatlons  of  men  called  up  In  the  draft.  If  an 
Individual  rejected  was  thoTight  to  h»ve  a 
drug-abuse  history,  this  information  was 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotic*  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  As  a  result  of  out  ob- 
jections, I  am  assured  that  this  procedure 
has  now  been  stopped.  \ 

In  a  pervasive  climate  wherein  offlcla^  spy- 
ing la  the  name  of  the  game.  It  wouldn't' seem 


to  prove  much  one  way  or  the  other  whether 
a  Congressman's  phone  Is  bugged  or  not. 
Surveillance  Is  a  many-eplendored  thing.  If 
they  dont  sticceed  In  Invading  your  privacy 
In  one  way,  they  can  find  another. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  recently  tried 
to  allay  our  fears  about  government  surveil- 
lance of  members  of  Congress  and  ordinary, 
peaceful  citizens. 

Meantime,  one  of  his  own  deputies.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Rehnqulst,  told  Con- 
gress that  the  current  Administration  would 
oppose  any  legislation  that  might  Impair  Its 
abUlty  to  gather  information  on  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Rehnqulst  explained  that  abxises  of 
this  power  would  be  prevented  by  "self  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch." 
It  would  appear  that  there  might  be  some 
cracks  In  that  self-dlsclpllne. 

Consider  what  was  discovered  In  the  files 
stolen  from  the  FBI  In  Media,  Pennsylvania. 
Copies  of  letters  between  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy and  a  Boy  Scout  In  IdeJio  who  wanted 
to  take  a  camping  trip  In  Russia. 

Reports  by  college  switchboard  operators 
on  calls  made  by  a  professor. 

An  office  newsletter  urging  interviews  with 
dissidents  becaxise  "It  will  enhance  the  para- 
noia endemic  In  these  circles  and  will  fur- 
ther serve  to  get  the  point  across  that  there 
Is  an  FBI  agent  behind  every  mailbox." 

It  Is  reassuring  to  add  these  lofty  secu- 
rity objectives  to  our  national  priorities. 

As  you  all  know,  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Judiciary  has  been  eroded  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  Increasing  power  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  government.  In  any 
situation,  the  Administration  In  power  can 
summon  up  tremendoiis  resoxurces  to  research 
and  deal  with  any  particular  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary  are 
mlnlscule  by  comparison.  At  times,  the  Exec- 
utive branch  has  treated  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Judiciary  in  ways  that  are  little 
short  of  contemptuous. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  utter  disregard  by  the  Executive 
of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
relating  to  wars.  Only  last  week,  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  misused  the  Judiciary  by  Insisting 
that  a  demand  for  an  injunction  be  oitfrled 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court — and  then, 
having  gained  the  Injunction,  falling  to  en- 
force It. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  I  veas  happy  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War  were  allowed 
to  camp  on  the  mall:  I  had  petitioned  the 
President  to  that  effect.  But  this  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  simple  order  from 
the  Interior  Department.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  that  the  callous  procedure  followed 
made  a  mockery  of  the  federal  Judiciary  and 
makes  hollow  the  Administration's  posture 
as  the  last  best  hope  for  law  and  order. 

The  truth  Is  that  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  on  which  our  form  of  government 
was  erected  is  falling  down. 

Every  day  we  learn  of  some  new  aspect  of 
the  government  making  Illegal  Incursions 
Into  the  private  rights  of  Its  citizens,  of  the 
government  undertaking  new  adventures  In 
foreign  intervention  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  of  the  government  falling  to  take 
dangerous  and  non-effective  drugs  off  the 
market,  of  the  government  In  a  time  oi  reces- 
sion and  high  unemployment  refusing  to 
spend  funds  voted  by  the  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people,  of  the  gov- 
ernment violating  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory rights  of  millions  of  people  by  the  mal- 
administration or  non -administration  of  ex- 
isting laws. 

These  are  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  over- 
aU  picture.  What  It  aU  adds  up  to  Is  by  Its 
action  and  Inaction,  the  government  has  sur- 
rendered Its  legitimacy  as  the  Instrumen- 
tality to  effect  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
our  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  people 
have  lost  faith  In  their  ability  to  Influence 
the  course  of  their  government  and  In  the 


ability  or  willingness  of  the  government  to 
fairly  deliver  the  services  promised  and 
expected. 

I  paint  this  bleak  plctiu-e  as  a  challenge 
to  each  and  every  one  of  you.  The  Executive 
branch  dominates  our  lives,  but  It  has  not 
yet  blown  us  down. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  public  Interest — to  educate,  to 
popularize,  to  legislate. 

We  must  take  the  leadership  In  making  the 
major  reforms  In  our  tax  and  public  welfare 
systems  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  We  must  make  the  long- 
needed,  massive  reforms  of  our  system  ot 
Justice  that  will  restore  public  confidence 
In  the  rule  of  law. 

But  we  can't  do  It  alone. 

We  need  to  build  a  powerful  alliance  be- 
tween the  lawyers  committed  to  the  pmbllc 
Interest  and  the  members  of  Congress  and 
other  public  leaders  who  have  the  courage 
to  move  boldly  ahead. 

It  Is  not  enough,  for  example,  for  the 
Congress  to  set  standards  for  auto  safety 
and  a  tlmeitable  for  auto  pollution  control. 
This  Is  not  enough — not  nearly  enough — 
until  the  auto  Indtisrtry  Is  made  fro  under- 
stand that  It  has  responsibilities  beyond 
registering  profits. 

This  Is  why  I  am  supporting  Campaign 
GM — ^Round  2.  This  well-conceived  efforts— 
to  do  for  General  Jtotors  what  the  Com- 
mission I  chaired  sought  to  do  for  the 
Democratic  party — is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging reminders  that  peaceful  reform 
ol  large  Institutions  controlled  by  exclu- 
sive cliques  Is  still  possible. 

The  rule  of  law  has  suffered  some  set- 
backs In  recent  years,  but  the  day  has  not 
yet  arrived  v/hen  the  law  cannot  be  used 
to  right  wrongs,  to  equalize  citizen  In- 
fluence, and  to  give  confidence  In  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  a  confused  and  frus- 
trated people. 

In  the  vast  America  that  lies  west  of  the 
Adlrondacks.  we  will  find  support  for  re- 
building our  society  In  its  intended  Image 
of  Justice  and  equality. 

The  Midwest,  from  which  I  come,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  Middle  America,  not  backward 
America.  It  Is  the  region  that  produced  such 
men  as  George  Norrls  and  the  la  PVjllettes. 
It  was  the  cradle  of  Populism.  It  will  pro- 
vide Its  share  of  the  yeast  for  the  creative 
period  that  lies  ahead. 
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REMARKS  OP  CHIEF  JUSTICE  BUR- 
GER BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  LAW 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  address  which  was  deliv- 
ered yesterday  by  Chief  Justice  Burger 
before  the  American  Law  Institute,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text 
of  the  address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  NECKSsriT  roa  Civn.rrT 

(Remarks  of  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Justice 

of  the  United  States) 

Apart  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  old 
friends  there  Is  a  special  satisfaction  for  me 
in  the  annual  spring  gathering  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute.  It  Is  a  reassuring  evenr 
It  Is  reassuring  because  the  very  regularity 
of  Its  pattern  has  a  stabilizing  effect  in  a 
period  when  patterns  of  human  conduct  are 
being  cast  aside  by  some  people  as  though 
thev  were  last  year's  styles  of  ladles'  dresses. 
While  the  young  ladles  vacillate  between 
miniskirts  and  maxiskirts.  American  Law  In- 
stitute holds  firmly  to  course  and  meeU  in 
May.  . 

In  the  midst  of  tumiUt  and  strife,  ana 
partlctilarly   In   a    city   where    serious   and 


sober  debate  often  seems  to  give  way  to  in- 
vective, the  Institute  brings  to  Washington 
each  year,  and  especially  in  1971,  a  much 
needed  quality  of  quiet,  orderly,  thoughtful 
and  civil  discourse.  Others  Including  the  news 
media  could,  with  profit,  emulate  your  exam- 
ple. 

Over  the  years  we  have  all  heard  vigor- 
ous, robust  debate  In  these  meetings  on 
difficult  and  sensitive  Issxies  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  In  the  tradition  of  the  Founding 
fathers  at  Philadelphia.  There  even  the  dust 
and  grime  and  the  heat  of  that  Philadelphia 
summer  of  1787 — and  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  If  the  Journals  are  believed — did  not 
often  shake  the  underlying  calm  of  those 
remarkable  men.  They  performed  their  dlffl- 
c\ilt  and  monumental  task  within  the  bounds 
of  clvU  and  civilized  discourse.  This  is  all 
the  more  notable  because  they  were,  as  we 
know,  passionate  men,  revolutionists,  not 
stoics.  They  had  deep  feelings  and  strong 
convictions.  To  measure  the  quality  of  their 
restraint  we  need  only  recall  they  lived  and 
worked  In  an  era  when — not  too  long  after 
Philadelphia — one  great  American,  Aaron 
Burr,  shot  and  killed  another  great  Ameri- 
can. Alexander  Hamilton,  in  a  duel  that 
had  its  roots  In  the  political  passions  of  the 
times. 

To  speak  of  the  necessity  for  civility  to  a 
body  noted  for  the  clvUlty  of  Its  debate  may 
seem  like  speaking  to  The  College  of  Cardi- 
nals on  faith  and  morals.  Yet  we  know  that 
Cardinals  and  ministers  of  all  faiths  do  In- 
deed speak  to  each  other  abotit  religion  and 
behavior. 

Were  we  engaged  In  a  trial,  or  even  a  con- 
ventional legislative  exercise  here  today,  my 
observations  might  seem  to  be  open  to  ob- 
jection as  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting. 

Let  me  see  If  I  can  meet  that  objection 
without  undue  strain  on  your  tolerance  or 
at  least  In  relaxation  of  a  "strict  construc- 
tionist" view  of  your  agenda. 

With  passing  time  I  am  developing  a  deep 
conviction  as  to  the  necessity  for  civility 
if  we  are  to  keep  the  Jungle  from  closing 
In  on  us  and  taking  over  all  that  the  hand 
and  brain  of  Man  has  created  in  thousands 
of  years,  by  way  of  rational  discourse  and  in 
deliberative  processes,  including  the  trial  of 
cases  In  the  courts. 

Whether  In  private  negotiation  or  public 
discourse,  in  the  legislative  procesa  or  the 
exchanges  among  leaders,  in  the  d«be.te  of 
parties,  or  the  relatively  simple  matter  of 
a  trial  In  the  courts,  the  necessity  for  civility 
Is  Imperative.  Without  dvillty  no  private  dis- 
cussion, no  public  debate,  no  legislative 
process,  no  p>olltlcal  campaign,  no  trial  of 
any  case,  can  serve  Its  ptirpose  or  achieve  Its 
objective.  When  men  shout  and  shriek  or 
call  names,  we  witness  the  end  of  rational 
thought  process  If  not  the  beginning  of  blows 
and  combat.  I  hardly  dare  take  the  risk  of 
adding  that  this  may  also  be  relevant  to  the 
news  media. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  research  the  source 
but  from  the  pockets  of  memory  I  recall  a 
statement — probably  something  I  read  in  the 
memoirs  of  a  diplomat — that  If  the  secret 
files  of  all  imtlons  could  be  opened  we  would 
find  that  the  politeness,  the  good  manners, 
the  dvillty  of  diplomats  and  statesmen 
avoided  more  wars  than  all  the  generals  ever 
won.  Unprovable  or  not,  I  am  prepared  to 
believe  that. 

It  Is  surely  important  for  a  gathering  of 
lawyers,  Judges  and  law  professors  to  focus 
our  thoughts,  for  the  few  minutes  I  wUl  de- 
tain you,  on  the  conduct  of  members  of  our 
profession.  Lawyers  are  granted  monopoly 
to  perform  essential  services  for  hire,  and  it 
has  long  been  almost  an  article  of  faith  to 
us  that  monopolies  are  subject  to  sftrlct  reg- 
ulation and  public  accountability  for  adher- 
•nce  to  standards.  Today  more  and  more  new 
»nd  vexing  problems  reach  the  courts  and 
ttev  call  for  the  highest  order  of  thoughtful 


exploration  and  careful  study.  Yet  all  too 
often,  overzealous  advocates  seem  to  think 
the  zeal  and  effectiveness  of  a  lawyer  de- 
pends on  how  thoroughly  he  can  disrupt  the 
proceedings  or  how  loud  he  can  shout  or 
how  close  he  can  come  to  Insulting  all  those 
he  eiux>unters — Including  the  Judges. 

A  large  part  of  the  new  litigation  Involves 
the  rights  of  the  whole  of  society,  or  claims 
of  so-called  "new  property,"  or  new  consti- 
tutional theories  or  what  some  advocates 
describe  as  'politlcdl  cases."  At  the  drop  of 
a  hat — or  less — we  find  adrenalin-fueled 
lawyers  cry  out  that  theirs  is  a  "political 
trial."  This  seems  to  mean  In  today's  con- 
text— at  least  to  &:jme — that  rules  of  evi- 
dence, canons  of  ethics  and  codes  of  profes- 
sional conduct — the  necessity  for  civility— 
all  become  Irrelev.int. 

This  Is  not  a  wholly  new  phenomenon.  A 
century  aigo  the  courts  of  England,  now  a 
model  of  the  disciplined,  calm  civility  that 
Is  essential  to  a  trial,  were  plagued  by  the 
n^sconduct  and  Incivility  of  lawyers  and 
Judges  alike.  Judges  Improperly  interposed 
their  views  on  counsel  and  witnesses,  law- 
yers bullied  and  baited  each  other  and  the 
adverse  witnesses.  A  great  19th  century  Bar- 
rister. Odgers,  writing  at  the  end  of  that 
century,  said  this: 

"Of  all  the  mighty  changes  that  have  tak- 
en place  in  the  nineteeth  century,  the  great- 
est change  has  been  in  the  tone  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  both  the  civil  and  the  crimi- 
nal law.  The  manners  of  our  law  courts  have 
marvelously  improved.  Formerly  Judges 
browbeat  the  prisoners,  Jeered  at  their  ef- 
forts to  defend  themEelves,  and  censured 
Juries  who  honestly  did  their  duty.  For- 
merly, too,  counsel  bullied  the  witnesses  and 
perverted  what  they  said. 

"Now  the  attitude  and  temper  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Judges  towards  parties,  witnesses,  and 
prls:>ners  alike  has  wholly  changed,  and  the 
Bar,  too.  behave  like  gentlemen.  Of  course 
If  a  witness  Is  deliberately  tr>'lng  to  conceal 
the  truth,  he  must  be  severely  cross-exam- 
ined; but  an  honest  and  innocent  witness 
is  now  always  treated  with  courtesy  by  coun- 
sel on  both  Bides.  The  moral  tone  of  the  Bar 
is  wholly  different  .  .  .  they  no  longer  seek  to 
obtain  a  temporary  victory  by  unfair  means; 
they  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  assist 
the  Court  in  eliciting  the  truth.  This  Is  due 
partly  to  the  Improved  education  of  the  'Rax; 
partly  no  doubt  to  the  Influence  of  an  omni- 
present press;  but  still  more  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's Judges." 

AS  ODGERS  BtTGCKSTED 

The  role  of  the  press  is  a  crucial  one. 
Sometimes  their  highest  service  Is  to  reflect 
precisely  the  conduct  of  the  brash  and 
swaggering  lawyer  of  Intemperate,  bluster- 
ing Judge. 

The  atmosphere  of  incivility  described  by 
Odgers  in  1900  pervaded  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land during  most  of  the  19th  Century.  Con- 
duct m  their  Parliament  was  much  the 
same.  In  this  country  we  were  not  immune 
and  history  records  munerous  episodes  of 
phjrslcal  attacks  by  members  of  Congress 
on  their  fellow  members.  Pistol  whipping 
and  caning  escalated  from  verbal  attacks. 
News  media  were  Intensely  partisan  and  vi- 
cious and  It  was  not  uncommon  for  political 
leaders  to  horsewhip  newspaper  reporters. 

Today,  and  Increasingly  In  the  past  few 
years,  we  witness  signs  of  a  revival  of  some 
of  this  kind  of  incivility  as  well  as  violence. 
Speakers  are  shouted  down  or  prevented 
from  speaking.  Editorials  tend  to  become 
shrill  with  Invective  and  political  cartoons 
are  savagely  reminiscent  of  a  century  past. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  distlngiiished  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
Archibald  Cox.  tried  to  speak  to  his  own 
students  at  Harvard  and  was  met  with  this 
phenomenon.  The  New  York  Times,  not 
noted  for  lurid  or  extravagant  reporting, 
states — and  I  use  the  Times  language — 


"Mr.  Cox  faced  a  screaming  chanting 
audience"  that  refused  to  hear  him  out.  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Cox  departed  from  his  pre- 
pared lecture  when,  again,  according  to  the 
Times,  he  said  to  his  students:  "If  this 
meeting  is  disrupted  then  liberty  will  have 
died  a  little.  Freedom  of  speech  Is  indivisible. 
You  cannot  deny  it  to  one  man  and  save  It 
for  others."  If  Mr.  Cox  will  let  me  plagerlze 
him  a  little,  civility  is  also  indivisible;  we 
cannot  abandon  it  ourselves  and  expect  It 
to  be  practiced  by  others. 

Now.  I  am  overlong  In  making  my  case 
for  the  relevance  of  all  this  to  a  gathering 
of  the  ALI. 

I  submit  that  with  a  gathering  that  in- 
cludes some  of  the  leading  scholars,  teach- 
ers, lawyers  and  Judges  in  the  land  few  sub- 
jects could  be  more  relevant  to  discuss  tlian 
the  necessity  for  civlllty  In  the  resolution  of 
litlg;ation  in  a  civilized  society. 

I  suggest  this  Is  relevant  to  law  teachers 
because  you  have  the  first  and  best  chance 
to  Inculcate  In  young  students  of  the  Law 
the  realization  that  In  a  very  hard  sense  the 
hackneyed  phrase  "order  In  the  court" 
articulates  something  very  basic  to  the  mech- 
anisms of  Justice.  Someone  must  teach  that 
good  manners,  disciplined  behavior  and 
civility — by  whatever  name — are  the  lubri- 
cants that  prevent  lawsuits  from  turning 
into  oconbat.  Many  teachers  of  law  have 
thought  teaching  these  fundamentals  was 
not  the  function  of  law  schools  and  law 
teachers.  Many  good  friends  of  mine  In  the 
law  school  over  the  past  20  years  or  so.  have 
said  to  me.  "We  are  teaching  students  to 
think — we  are  not  running  a  trade  school." 
But  civlllty  Is  to  the  courtroom  and  adver- 
sary process  what  antisepsis  Is  to  a  hospital 
and  operating  room.  The  best  medical  brUns 
cannot  outwit  soiled  linen  or  dirty  scalpels — 
and  the  best  legal  skills  cannot  either  Justify 
or  offset  bad  manners. 

With  all  deference.  I  submit  that  lawyers 
who  know  how  to  think  but  have  rot  learned 
how  to  behave  are  a  menace  and  a  liability, 
not  an  asset,  to  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. And  without  undue  deference,  I  say  In 
all  frankness  that  when  insolence  and  arro- 
gance are  confused  with  zealous  advocacy, 
we  are  In  the  same  trouble  the  courts  of 
England  suffered  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Today  English  Barristers  are  the 
most  tightly  regulated  and  disciplined  In  the 
world  and  nowhere  is  there  more  zealous 
advocacy. 

I  suggest  the  necessity  for  clvUlty  is  rele- 
vant to  lawyers  because  they  are  the  living 
exemplars — and  thus  teachers — every  day  in 
every  caee,  and  in  every  court  and  their  worst 
oonduot  wlU  be  emulated  perhaps  more  read- 
Uy  than  their  beat.  When  a  lawyer  fiouts 
the  standards  of  professional  conduot  once, 
his  conduct  will  be  echoed  in  multiples  and 
for  years  to  oome  and  long  «rfter  he  leaves 
the  scene. 

Finally,  civility  Is  relevant  to  Judges,  and 
especially  trial  Judges  because  they  are  un- 
der greater  stress  than  other  Judges,  and 
subject  to  the  temptation  to  respond  In  kind 
to  the  Insolenoe  and  bad  manners  of  law- 
yers. Every  Judge  must  remember  that  no 
matter  what  the  provocation,  the  Judicial  re- 
sponse must  be  Judiclovis  response  and  that 
no  one  more  surely  sets  the  tone  and  the 
pattern  for  courtroom  conduct  than  the 
preslder. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  such 
obvious  trutlis  as  these  should  be  uttered. 
But  perhaps  our  fallvu^  to  state  them  more 
often  and  practice  them  more  faithfully  has 
brought  us  to  the  need — the  need  as  1  see  It 
at  least — to  discuss  so  simple  and  elemen- 
tary a  subject  as  the  necessity  for  civility 
in  all  the  affairs  of  men — and  et^>ecdally  men 
of  the  law. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  these  somewhat  dis- 
mal recitals  about  our  profession  should  not 
dismay  us  for  long.  We  remember  that  more 
than  a  century  ago  and  in  a  time  of  great 
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national  crisis,  tills  country  survived  Jie 
Know-Nothlngs  and  otiier  political  psyc^io- 
paths  Oif  that  day,  and  we  Americans  are  re- 
silient enough  to  survive  our  20th  Century 
version  of  Know-Nothlngl&m. 

The  legal  system  that  waits  to  train  Its 
ministers  how  to  act  and  behave  professl<in- 
ally  until  they  are  chronologically  matiire, 
Is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  parents  viho 
wait  to  try  to  teach  their  offspring  table 
manners  and  other  habits  until  after  tliey 
reach  voting  age — even  the  new  voUng  aje! 
It  can't  be  done  at  that  point  In  life  beca  ise 
the  tree  has  grown  In  whatever  way  lie 
winds  of  chance  and  environment  have  "b  int 
the  twlg."> 

The  early  American  experiences  with  the 
lack  of  civility  In  the  legislative  procees  led 
Thomaa  Jefferson  as  a  young  man  to  evclve 
a  manual  of  decorum  and  you  may  fine  it 
of  Interest  to  recall  some  of  what  he  pro- 
vided for  the  legislative  process: 

[thatl  ".  .  .  all  public  funcUonaries  we 
essentially  Invested  with  the  powers  of  siilf- 
preaervation;  that  they  have  the  inhersnt 
right  to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  keep  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  discharge  the  trusts 
confided  in  them  (including]  ...  the  ri  jht 
of  punishing  contempts  ...  [as]  every  court 
does  the  same;  that  if  we  have  it  not,  we 
Bit  at  the  mercy  of  every  intruder  who  4»y 
enter  .  .  .  and  by  noise  and  tumult  render 
proceeding  In  the  business  impracticable. ; . ." 
M.,  703.5  and  again: 

"No  person  Is  to  disturb  another  in  jhis 
speech  by  hissing,  coughing,  spitting,  spew- 
ing or  whispering  to  another  or  stand  to  jln- 
terrupt  him;  nor  to  pass  between  the  Sp*k- 
er  and  the  speaking  member  .  .  ."  Id.  ^it  12 
Jefferson.  I  might  add  can  hardly  be  cpn- 
sidered  an  enemy  of  free  speech  or  assenibly. 

Jefferson's  Manual  drew  heavily  on  den- 
turies  of  accumulated  experience  of  the  Hfcg- 
llsh  Parliament  and  the  Colonial  expertetice 
and  in  turn  his  manual  became  a  basis  for 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  Ryies 
of  the  House.  A  brief  sample  from  the  Senate 
Rules  will  sufBce  to  make  the  point: 

"No  Senator  shall  Interrupt  another  Sen- 
ator m  debate  without  his  consent  .  .  ." 
id..  19.1. 

••No   Senator   shall,   directly   or   indlre^rtily 

.by  any  form  or  words  Impute  to  another  ^n- 

'  ator  or  other  Senators  any  conduct  or  mo  Ive 

ijnworthy   or    unbecoming   a    Senator."    Id.. 

19.2. 

There  are  other  detailed  and  specific  rules 
of  conduct  and  violation  o*  these  rules  car- 
ries the  risk  of  censure  and  we  have  seen 
that  power  destroyed.  Senators  who  broke  the 
Rules. 

Against  this  background  it  is  curious  Ijhat 
there  has  been  no  comparably  definitive 
code  of  personal  behavior  to  Insure  civility 
In  courts.  More  serious  perhaps  Is  the  lack 
of  effective  enforcement  mechanisms  of  ^en 
Ijaslc  standards  of  general  acceptance,  put 
a  start  has  been  made  In  standards  adopted 
by  the  ABA  In  the  past  two  years  •  and  this 
Is  a  good  beginning.  So  we  see  that  the  Pro- 
fession Itself,  through  the  organized  bar.jhas 
been  in  default.  Judges  have  blamed  bar-  as- 
sociations and  bar  associations  blatned 
Judges  and  until  recently  law  teachers  have 
abstained.  This  area — the  regulation  of  the 
legal  profession — is  one  of  the  large  plecqs  of 
unfinished  business  and  the  longer  we  '^alt 
to  deal  with  It  the  more  difficult  the  prot  lem 
will  become. 

I  submit  that  we  must  make  some  basic 
decisions  in  terms  of  allocating  the  resjon- 
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slbillty  for  regulating  what  is  inherently  a 
contentious  profession  and  then  place 
rigorous  powers  of  discipline  wherever  we 
place  the  responsibility — whether  it  be  In 
the  courts  or  In  the  profession.  Lawyer 
Judges  and  law  professors  must  see  that  an 
undisciplined  and  unregulated  profession 
will  destroy  itself,  wUl  faU  in  its  mission, 
and  will  not  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
profession. 

1  hope  that  preoccupation  of  the  ALI  with 
its  other  burdens  wiU  not  prevent  active 
pursuit  of  this  unfinished  business. 

Having  said  this  I  should.  In  all  fairness, 
say  what  we  know  to  be  true,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  lawyers  and  Judges 
comply  with  basic  standards  of  good  man- 
ners and  professional  decorum — the  civility 
that  is  the  barrier  between  a  courtroom  and 
a  bar  room  brawl.  We  know  that  only  a  tiny 
fragment  of  reckless,  irresponsible  lawyers 
are  guUty.  Some  few  of  them  seem  bent  on 
destroying  the  system  and  some  are  simply 
ill-mannered  and  undlsclpUned  nolsemakers. 
But  here  again  we  return  to  the  concept  so 
eloquently  stated  by  Mr.  Cox  to  the  Harvard 
students  and  I  paraphrase  him  again — ^We 
cannot  tolerate  incivility  in  a  few  without 
encouraging  it  in  many. 

So  as  the  Institute  proceeds  with  its  Im- 
portant business,  I  urge  that  we  never  forget 
the  necessity  for  civility  as  an  indispensable 
part— the  lubricant^that  keeps  our  adver- 
sary system  functioning.  If  we  want  to  pro- 
tect that  system  we  must  firmly  Insist  on  the 
lubricant. 

ISLAND  CENTER  OF  ST.  CROIX— 
U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM  PRESENTA- 
TION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  its  people.  The 
United  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  en- 
joy a  very  special  relationship. 

On  AprU  1,  1971,  an  event  took  place 
at  the  Island  Center  of  St.  Croix  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress.  The  Island  Center  of  St. 
Croix  devoted  an  evening  to  the  U.S. 
space  program.  The  presentation  at  the 
Island  Center  drew  a  capacity  crowd 
and  was,  according  to  one  resident,  the 
most  spectacular  and  exciting  single 
program  held  at  the  Island  Center  of  St. 
Croix. 

The  evening  devoted  to  the  U.S.  space 
program  was  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Logan  were  the  guests  of  Astronaut  Gene 
Cernan  at  the  lavmching  of  Apollo  XTV. 
Following  the  successful  Apollo  XIV 
mission,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  determined 
that  they  would  like  to  share  what  they 
had  found  to  be  a  thrilling  experience 
with  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

With  the  assistance  of  Astronaut 
Cernan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  obtained  a 
film  taken  on  the  Apollo  XIV  moon  mis- 
sion from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Another  film  de- 
picted the  U.S.  space  program  and  the 
many  and  often  unrecognized  ways  the 
program  applies  to  the  everyday  lives  of 
Americans  and  benefits  people  through- 
out the  world.  It  was  felt  that  the  pres- 
ence of  an  astronaut  at  the  showing  of 
the  space  films  would  make  the  presenta- 
tion much  more  meaningful  to  the  people 


of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Although  it  was 
impossible  to  arrange  for  Astronaut 
Cernan  to  attend  the  evening's  festivities, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  persevered  In  their 
efforts  to  provide  the  very  finest  program 
possible  and  former  Astronaut  William 
E.  Anders,  now  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Coimcll,  agreed  to  attend  and  speak  on 
the  U.S.  space  program. 

The  program  held  at  the  Island  Center 
of  St.  Croix  was  a  huge  success.  It  was 
attended  by  a  capacity  crowd  represent- 
ing all  facets  of  the  Island  community. 
In  addition,  Bill  Anders  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time  in  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
visiting  schools  and  speaking  to  the  stu- 
dents. I  am  informed  that  his  visit  was 
particularly  inspirational  to  the  young 
people  with  whom  he  met.  I  am  confident 
that  this  program  and  the  visit  of  Bill 
Anders  will  help  Inspire  many  of  those 
young  people  who  heard  him  speak  to  set 
their  goals  in  life  at  a  high  level. 

Mr.  President,  oftentimes  we  overlook 
the  many  benefits  which  our  Nation's 
space  program  has  brought  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  both  in  inspiration  and  in 
additional  knowledge  which  has  applica- 
tion to  our  every  day  lives.  I  have  copies 
of  three  letters  which  indicate  in  a  small 
way  the  great  good  which  can  and  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  three  letters  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  congrat- 
ulations are  in  order  to  all  of  those  who 
worked  so  hard  to  put  together  this  suc- 
cessful program  at  the  Island  Center  of 
St.  Croix.  The  perseverance  and  dedica- 
tion with  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  fol- 
lowed through  with  their  efforts  to  share 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram with  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Is  admirable.  The  assistance  lent  to 
these  efforts  by  Astronaut  Gene  Cernan 
and  former  Astronaut  Bill  Anders  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  personal  dedication 
which  these  men  have  for  the  space 
program. 

Mr.  President,  much  good  was  accom- 
plished in  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  21,  1971.  I  am  certain  that 
this  successful  evening  devoted  to  the 
space  program  will  be  noted  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  success  of  the  Island  Center 
on  St.  Croix  and  wUl  help  bring  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  even  closer  together. 

EXHIBTT    1 

U.S.  ViKGiN  Islands, 

May  3.1971. 

The  Vice  President. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Vice  Presidbnt:  In  thla  In- 
stance this  letter  Is  written  In  your  edacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council.  You  wUl,  I  believe,  be  in- 
terested in  the  extraordinary  contribution 
which  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ooim- 
cll.  Mr.  William  A.  Anders,  Apollo  VIH  astro- 
naut, made  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  well  as  to  the  space  program  on 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Island.  As  a  frequent 
visitor  to  St.  Croix  you  understand  the  Islana 
people  and  their  problems. 
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Mrs.  Logan  and  I  were  Invited  to  the  Apollo 
XIV  lavmching  at  Cape  Kennedy  by  Captain 
Eugene  Cernan,  Apollo  X  astronaut  and  back- 
up commander  of  Apollo  XIV.  We  were  so 
thrilled  by  the  briefing,  the  significance  of 
the  space  program  and  the  blast  off  that 
we  decided  then  and  there  to  try  to  do 
something  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

My  wife,  Polly,  felt  strongly  that  a  visit 
by  an  astronaut  In  conjunction  with  the 
Bhowlng  of  space  films  would  not  only  ac- 
quaint the  people  with  the  space  prograon. 
but  also  would  raise  their  sights  on  and 
enhance  their  appreciation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  sponsors 
It.  The  results  exceeded  our  fondest  dreams, 
in  no  small  measure  because  of  the  effective 
presentation  which  Mr.  Anders  made. 

The  space  program  which  was  arranged  at 
the  Island  Center  of  St.  Croix  on  AprU  21 
drew  a  capacity  house,  the  largest  and  most 
representative  audience  of  Island  people  we 
have  ever  seen  in  thla  community  facility. 
l\)llowlng  Mr.  Anders'  talk  and  shorsrtng  of 
an  astronaut  training  film  and  the  Apwllo 
XIV  film,  ISi.  Anders  answered  questions. 
The  questions,  from  people  of  all  ages,  were 
intelligent  and  pertinent.  His  answers  were 
frank  and  remarkably  informative.  During  a 
reception  on  the  stage,  following  the  pro- 
gram, hundreds  of  adults  and  children  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anders,  continued  to  ask  ques- 
tions, received  autographs  and  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  gained 
and  the  privUege  of  participating  in  this 
exciting  evening. 

The  following  Friday  morning  Mr.  Anders 
vWted  Central  High  School  where  about 
three  hundred  seniors  and  Juniors  from  three 
high  schools  were  briefed,  permitted  to  ask 
questions  and  received  replys  which  obvi- 
ously stimulated  their  interest  in  space  and. 
In  the  opinion  of  teachers  present,  may  well 
encourage  some  to  pursue  higher  education 
In  mathematics  and  science. 

Of  course  Mr.  Anders  has  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  space  program  in  depth 
and  breadth,  but  also  his  dedication,  sin- 
cerity and  personality  inspired  confidence 
and  aroused  interest  among  young  people. 

Comments  from  people  with  varying  back- 
grounds. Interests  and  agee  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  program  cleariy  Indicated  not 
<nUy  their  broader  understanding  of  the 
apace  program  and  Its  benefits  to  mankind, 
but  an  awakening  of  Interests  and  pride  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

All  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating In  this  outstanding  program  at  Island 
Center  are  Indebted  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  CounoU  for  i>ermlttlng  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anders  to  come  to  St.  Croix.  We  also 
are  Indebted  to  Captain  Cernan  and  to  the 
good  ofllcee  ot  Senator  Anderson  (D.  N.  Mex.) 
Senator  Hansen  (R.  Wyo.)  and  Congressman 
James  Pulton  (R.  Penna.)  for  their  assist- 
ance In  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Anders. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   A.   Logan. 


Virgin  Islands  Council  on  the  Arts, 

St.  Croix.  April  29, 1971. 
Hon.  William  A.  Anders. 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Aeronaittics 
and  Space  Council,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Anders:  Your  presentation  at 
Island  Center  was  superb.  Your  comments 
were  very  informative  and  stimulating  and 
your  handling  of  the  question  and  answer 
session  was  unusually  good.  It  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying  that  the  attendance  was 
80  large  and  consisted  of  people  of  all  ages 
and  backgrounds.  Many  of  those  who  attend- 
ed remarked  about  the  excellent  questions 
asked  by  the  children.  There  have  been  many 
outstanding  attractions  at  Island  Center  but 
none  evoked  such  favorable  comments  and 
continuing  interest  as  yo\ir  discussion. 


The  poor  acoustics  and  the  loss  of  power 
at  the  High  School  made  it  difficult  for  you 
to  be  heard.  However,  the  playback  from 
teachers  and  some  parents  indicates  that 
your  comments  made  a  deep  Impression  on 
many  of  the  students.  I  thought  that  the 
quality  of  the  student's  questions  and  your 
excellent  replies  made  this  a  very  effective 
meeting. 

It  was  very  generous  of  you  to  leave  the 
two  films  and  to  offer  to  supply  others.  They 
are  now  being  shown  to  classes  on  St.  Croix 
and  wUl  be  taken  to  St.  Thomas  next  Wednes- 
day to  be  shown  In  the  schools  there. 
The  films  will  be  returned  the  following 
week.  I  am  sure  that  your  ideas  relative  to 
the  possibility  of  rewarding  a  few  outstand- 
ing eclence  students  with  a  trip  to  observe 
space  activities  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 

All  in  all,  your  visit  was  a  great  event  for 
the  people  of  St.  Croix.  Many  of  us  now  have 
a  much  better  appreciation  of  what  the 
Bp€kce  program  Involves  and  the  numerous 
collateral  benefits  that  are  being  generated. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  giving  us 
this  perspective.  We  are  especially  pleased 
that  this  opportunity  was  also  made  available 
to  so  many  of  the  young  people. 
Most  sincerely, 

Btron  a.  Case,  Chairman. 

St.  Croix, 
May  S.  1971. 

Mr.  Spibo  Aonew, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Chairman,  National  Aeronautio  and 
Space  Council,  The  White  House,  Wash, 
ington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Agnew:  Mrs.  Noble  and  I,  along 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Virgin  Is- 
landers— young  and  old — were  practically 
spellbound  by  the  moonspace  program  pre- 
sentation Bin  Anders  gave  us  here  in  St. 
Croix  on  April  2l8t! 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  event  was  and  is 
the  most  spectacular  tmd  exciting  single  pro- 
gram we  have  had  at  our  Island  Center  on  St. 
Croix.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  the 
others  who  made  this  possible — and  also  to 
our  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  St.  Croix. 

Mr.  Anders  did  a  superb  job  of  presenta- 
tion and  endeared  himself  especially  to  the 
youngsters  during  the  question  period.  We 
are  very  proud  of  him  I 

We  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  make  this  type 
of  program  an  annual  event  here  and  else- 
where. It  can  contribute  greatly  to  a  solid 
feeling  of  understanding  and  national  pur- 
pose, especially  for  our  young  people. 

Again,  our  profound  thanks  to  you  and 
your  associates  for  this  event. 
Sincerely  youre, 

Joseph  L.  Noble. 


CONSUMERISM— ADDRESS  BY  ROB- 
ERT J.  KEITH,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PILLSBURY  CO. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9,  1971,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Keith, 
president  of  the  Pillsbury  Co..  delivered 
an  impressive  address  to  the  senior  man- 
agement meeting  of  the  Dayton-Hudson 
Corp.  In  Minneapolis  entitled  "Con- 
sumerism." 

The  speech,  I  think,  demonstrates  a 
very  high  sttindard  of  business  states- 
manship which  recognizes  the  need  to  re- 
spond to  the  challenge  of  the  consumer 
movement.  I  think  it  Is  unique  in  that  it 
does  not  regard  consumerism  as  a  threat 
or  surveillance  to  free  enterprise,  but 
views  it  as  basically  a  valid  movement 
wTiich  raises  valid  questions  and  offers  an 
opportunity  for  an  improved  and  sounder 
economy. 


Mr.  Keith  concludes  his  address  viith 
a  statement  which  I  wish  all  businessmen 
and  Americans  would  heed : 

However  you  may  view  consumerism,  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  it  wont  go  away.  I 
urge  you  to  view  the  matter  not  as  short- 
term  expediency,  not  as  a  fad  or  a  passing 
fancy,  political  chicanery,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. If  we  Innovate  and  Initiate  before  the 
Government  regulates,  then  consumerism 
will  have  been  an  opportunity  for  us — whita 
a  tide  Is  rolling  as  Is  consumerism  today,  op- 
portunities abound  provided  we  are  willing  to 
change  and  look  at  our  business  through  the 
eyes  of  management.  If  we  react  and  follow 
the  leader  after  the  Government  regulates, 
then  consumerism  vrtll  have  only  posed  more 
and  more  problems  for  business. 

Basic  to  every  achievement  in  business  haa 
been  gaining  the  trust  of  people.  For  con- 
sumerism when  stripped  to  its  bare  essen- 
tials is  the  habit  of  treating  people  as  you 
would  want  to  be  treated.  It  is  an  ethical 
framework  which,  in  the  1970'a,  deals  with 
the  public's  growing  and  more  demanding 
expectations  of  business.  Our  survival  is 
keyed  to  those  expectations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tha;t  the  address  of  Mr.  Keith  be  printed 
IntheRBCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Consumers 

I  premise  the  thoughts  that  follow  on  sev- 
eral beliefs: 

We  are  right  now  moving  Into  the  poet- 
industrial  age. 

New  social  values  are  starting  to  emerge. 

The  corporation  must  expect  major  chal- 
lenges. 

Managerial  accountability  Is  changing  and 
will  change  more  as  our  larger  community 
responsibilities  emerge. 

Alvln  Toffler  says  It  well  in  his  impressive 
new  book,  Future  Shock:  "We  have  not 
merely  extended  the  scope  and  scale  of 
change,  we  have  radically  altered  its  pace. 
We  have  In  oiir  time  released  a  totally  new 
social  force — a  stream  of  change  so  acceler- 
ated that  It  Influences  our  sense  of  time, 
revolutionizes  the  tempo  of  daily  life,  and 
affects  the  very  way  we  'feel'  the  wca-ld 
around  us.  We  no  longer  'feel'  life  as  men 
did  In  the  past." 

So.  while  I  will  refer  this  afternoon  to 
subject  matter  about  which  I  have  strong 
feelings  based  on  my  own  experience,  1  have 
no  Illusions  about  my  credentials.  Expertise 
is  only  temporary.  There  is  no  final  authority. 

Billy  Graham  said  recently  that  "we  have 
allowed  the  word  'patriotism'  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  some  right-wingers." 

That  is  an  analogue  for  an  introduction 
Into  the  subject  of  "consumerism,"  a  word 
which,  like  the  words  truth.  Justice,  law  and 
order,  means  different  things  to  different 
people. 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  publication  Journal 
of  Consumer  Affairs  contained  the  results 
of  a  study  which  lllustratee  the  disagreement 
over  the  meaning  of  consumerism. 

Professor  Ralph  Gaedeke  of  Sacramento 
State  College  asked  consumers,  businessmen 
and  people  In  the  federal  government  for 
their  opinions  about  the  nature  of  consumer- 
ism. 

One  question  in  the  study  was:  Is  con- 
sumerism political  In  nature?  67  per  cent  of 
the  business-oriented  responses  said  yes.  47 
per  cent  of  the  federal  government  re- 
sponses agreed,  but  only  29  per  cent  of  the 
consumers  thought  so. 

Another  question  caused  82  per  cent  of 
the  consumers  to  agree  that  consumerism 
Is  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  free  enter- 
prise economy  by  making  the  market  work 
better,  while  only  12  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness-oriented Individuals  thought  so. 
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What  truly  Is  the  meaning  of  the  m  ord 
oonsum«rlsm?  I  incline  towaxd  the  deUnl- 
tlon  subinitt«d  by  two  profeeeors  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  bu&lness  sch'Xtl: 
OonsumerlBzn  Is  a  social  force  within  the 
environment  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer by  exerting,  legal,  moral  and  economic 
pressure  on  iTuslnese. 

Conaumerlsm  Is  here.  Ite  positives  and  neg- 
atives Influence  naore  aad  more  purchas*  of 
goods  and  services  .  .  .  not  to  mentloOj  In- 
fluencing legislation,  academic  currlaula. 
religious  sermons,  union-management  rela- 
tions and  negotiations,  technical  and  scien- 
tific pursultA.  and  social  conversations.   { 

In  the  language  of  a  wlth-lt  teen-«*ger, 
"consumerism  is  makln'  the  scene."  In  |  the 
language  of  the  average  consiuner  consUm- 
ertsm  Is  ''why  do  I  always  have  trouble  ^Ith 
a  new  car"  ...  or  "I  bad  a  reservatloa  on 
the  flight  but  they  oversold  and  I  missed 
my  appointment"  ...  or  "manufactureip  of 
women's  hose  ought  to  be  able  to  do  better  " 
In  the  language  of  my  life  style,  "Qon- 
B\unerlsm  Is  the  opportunity  to  make  I  the 
public  Interest  and  profitability  sometliing 
more  meaningful  than  Just  another  cllch|e  In 
another  corporate  executive's  speech." 

Join  me  In  taking  a  quick  view  of  a  ()ross 
section  of  our  subject  profile  today.  I  have 
four  examples  of  consumerism,  or  lack  <^  It, 
which  I  think  you  will  find  familiar:       I 

Example  One — A  major  airline  fired  a  cap- 
tain with  30  years'  service  because  hei  or- 
dered kerosene  drained  into  pails  before 
takeoff,  a  procedure  requiring  less  than  five 
minutes,  rather  than  dumping  the  kerofeene 
on  takeoff.  The  New  York  Times  suggasted 
editorially  that  the  airline  had  its  priorities 
mixed.  Wrote  the  Times :  "A  pilot  who '  can 
hear  the  quiet  voice  of  his  conscience  lover 
the  roar  of  his  engines  at  2,000  feet  deserves 
support,  not  censure."  j 

Evidently  the  pilot's  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment was  shared  by  others,  for|  the 
Federal  Aviation  Authority  has  proposed 
that  draining  of  the  kerosene  beconje  a 
standard  operating  procedure.  j 

This  same  airline  has,  In  the  past,  distin- 
guished Itself  with  sizable  financial  su^nort 
for  projects  In  the  public  Interest.  But, 
sadly,  it  has  a  dichotomy  in  policy  and  *>lrlt 
which,  as  in  simple  algebra,  produces  a  xiega- 
tlve  when  a  plus  and  a  minus  are  mtiJtiplled. 
Example  Two — George  Romney  said  ;  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  he  was  presldenit  of 
American  Motors:  "The  concept  of  a  Capi- 
talistic society  has  been  replaced  by  the  con- 
cept of  a  consumeristlc  society." 

Several  years  later  another  president  of 
American  Motors  at  a  preview  of  his  11971 
models  attacked  a  United  States  senatot'  for 
proposing  a  ban  on  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  Said  the  company's  executive  In  a 
Detroit  newspaper:  "The  senator  has  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  facte  of  automotive 
design  and  manufacture,  apparently  htsn't 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out — a  somekhat 
shocking  situation  In  view  of  the  fact  jthat 
his  state's  economy  is  Importantly  depend- 
ent on  the  auto  industry."  1 

I  would  suggest  that  the  capitalistic  so- 
ciety views  production  and  growth  and  a 
climbing  Gross  National  Product  as  uncon- 
ditional priorities.  A  "Consumeristlc"  scJciety 
does  not  oppose  an  expanding  economjrt  but 
Its  priorities  today  are  emphatic:  Clea^  air, 
clean  water,  corporate  "stralghtness",  .  .  . 
The  consumer  movement  today  regards  eco- 
nomic growth  at  the  expense  of  pollution 
as  a  criminal  monstrosity. 

Example  Three — An  advertising  executive 
for  a  major  oil  company,  commenting  'on  a 
charge  that  his  company  is  misleading  the 
consumer  by  claiming  anti-pollution  vlrtuee 
for  Its  gasoline,  was  quoted  in  The  \wall 
Street  Journal :  "We  think  the  public  under- 
stands no  product  is  a  cure-all  for  every- 
thing. Obviously,  no  one  really  thlnk^  the 
guy  using  a  certain  advertised  deodorajnt  is 
going  to  get  all  those  pretty  girls  becai^se  of 
the  deodorant,"  said  the  ad  man. 


What  about  those  deodorant  commercials 
relating  the  product  fragrance  to  immediate 
sexual  success?  What  about  a  gasoline  com- 
mercial which,  in  the  space  of  30  seconds, 
seizes  upon  the  "medium  of  the  message" 
to  make  a  claim  which  even  the  advertising 
manager  Implies  may  be  more  emotional 
than  rational?  What  about  the  detergent 
commercials  which  applaud  the  power  of  the 
very  enzymes  which  government  officials  be- 
lieve are  polluting  our  lakes?  What  about  an 
oil  company  which  advertises  "a  tiger  in  the 
tank"  gasoline  while  more  and  more  fami- 
lies experience  the  human  misery  caused  by 
highway  accidents? 

And  a  final  example — A  major  drug  com- 
pany advertising  its  aspirin  as  "the  best  pain 
reliever  you  can  buy,"  and  adding:  "It  is  the 
best  pain  reliever  on  earth."  Asked  by  Ralph 
Nader  to  supply  tests  comparing  non-pre- 
scrlptlon  pain  relievers  as  to  duration,  safety 
and  degree  of  pain  relief,  the  drug  company 
replied:  "All  advertising  copy  released  to  all 
media  is  meticulously  scrutinized  by  experi- 
enced and  qualified  physicians,  scientists  and 
lawyers  to  Insure  truthfulness  in  every  re- 
spect." 

I  submit  that  the  drug  company's  reply  is 
the  classic  example  of  why  the  corporate  so- 
ciety has  lost  the  consvuner's  respect. 

None  of  the  examples  are  meant  as  a  de- 
coy. The  food  Industry  is  not  sacrosanct.  It 
has  some  embarrassing  consumer  blemishes. 
One  of  the  more  recent  was  its  reaction  to 
fair  packaging  legislation.  My  Industry  fought 
the  bill  in  Congress.  The  American  people 
don't  need  or  want  fair  packaging  legislation, 
we  said.  We  did  not  commission  a  study, 
although  few  industries  can  match  the  re- 
search capabilities  of  the  food  Ind'ustry.  We 
rested  on  the  argument  that  an  existing  fed- 
eral agency  had  the  responsibility  of  regu- 
lating unfair  packaging. 

As  you  lEnow,  fair  packaging  legislation 
became  law.  And,  as  a  result,  a  consumer  now 
can  make  a  legitimate  comparison  between 
the  amount  of  contents  in  competing  pack- 
ages. The  legislation  forced  no  one  out  of 
business. 

Involved  in  each  of  the  four  examples  are 
some  basic  human  values  more  prevalent  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Think  about  the  air- 
line pilot  who  saw  air  pollution  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. His  actions  were  in  the  interest  of 
consumerism.  He  was  motivated  by  a  desire 
for  higher  quality  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
fellow  men.  Within  his  own  ethical  frame- 
work he  saw  rightness  and  correctness. 

Up  to  this  time  consumerism  has  been 
most  heavily  leveled  at  the  manufacturing 
sector  of  business — Isnt  It  possible  that  the 
retailing  sector  will  feel  the  consvmierism 
movement  more  actively  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead? 

What  has  happened  to  the  old,  comfort- 
able, docile  consumer  world  with  Its  tradi- 
tional concepts?  After  all,  was  it  not  that 
world  which  gave  the  consumer  wide  owner- 
ship of  telephones,  automobiles,  radios,  tele- 
vision followed  by  color  television,  and,  soon 
to  come,  electronic  ovens  followed  by  com- 
puter ordering  of  food  from  the  housewife's 
kitchen  and  perhaps  even  telephones  with 
screens? 

Charles  Reich,  in  his  book  The  Greening 
of  America,  asserts  that  modem  large-scale 
organizations  in  association  with  the  modern 
state  impose  their  own  truths  and  disciplines 
on  x>eople  and  persuade  them  that  this  Is 
happiness. 

The  absolutism  of  Reich's  position  might 
have  been  a  tenable  position  five  years  ago. 
but  not  today.  Automatic  acceptance  of  a  cor- 
porate Imprimattir  Is  fading.  Consumers  of 
all  backgrounds  are  complaining  as  never 
before.  The  New  Tork  City's  Commissioner 
of  Consumer  Affairs  reports  complaints  rose 
from  45,000  in  1968  to  82,000  in  1970.  And  an 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  study  in  1909 
said  08  percent  of  Americans  felt  that  new 
consumer  protection  laws  were  vitally  need- 
ed. Two  years  previous  a  similar  study  showed 


only  55  per  cent  felt  that  way.  A  great  many 
outstanding  college  graduates  no  longer 
knock  on  business'  door. 

Our  house  may  be  a  bit  out  of  order.  But 
we  .  .  .  those  of  us  who  have  the  power  and 
control  .  .  .  can  use  it  to  do  something  about 
it.  Because  the  problem  starts  with  us. 

Reich,  in  The  Greening  of  American,  says, 
"we  tell  ourselves  that  social  failure  comes 
down  to  an  individual  moral  failure;  we  must 
have  the  will  to  act;  we  must  first  find  con- 
cern and  compassion  in  our  hearts.  But  this 
diagnosis  is  not  good  enough,"  Reich  be- 
lieves. "It  is  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  the  powerlessness  that  Is  encountered  by 
so  many  people  today.  In  1968  a  majority  of 
the  people  wanted  peace,  but  they  could  not 
turn  their  individual  wills  into  action  by  so- 
ciety." 

So  I  propose  we  focus  on  ourselves  and  our 
position  m  the  business  world,  consider  our 
span  of  control  and  dispense  with  the  de- 
fensive. To  borrow  a  slogan,  let's  get  back 
to  the  basics. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  manufacturers 
and  retailers  who  spend  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  advertising  are  getting 
some  Just  criticism  from  the  consumerlst 
who  points  to  advertising  as  being  a  phony. 
Of  course,  not  all  advertising  Is  phony,  but 
there's  enough  of  It  out  there  to  give  this 
point  of  view  credence.  The  equating  of  Marl- 
boro cigarettes  with  the  big  sky  coxintry  Is  a 
typical  example  of  phonlness — what  could 
be  further  from  the  truth?  But  advertising 
agency  people  and  the  tobacco  companies 
have  pushed  this  data  in  front  of  our  eyes  for 
many,  many  months.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
we  who  manage  the  manufacturing  and  re- 
tailing enterprises  of  this  country  can  elim- 
inate this  kind  of  aberration  provided  we 
move  our  advertising  messages  from  the  psy- 
chological to  the  informative — or,  to  put  It 
another  way,  all  advertising  must  persuade. 
Instead  of  persuswiing  In  the  psychological 
emotional  manner,  let's  persuade  in  the  In- 
formative manner.  Advertising  done  In  the 
informative  manner  is  not  likely.  In  my 
opinion,  to  run  into  the  charges  of  phonl- 
ness that  presently  stem  from  the  consumw- 
1st. 

If  consumerism  is  to  become  a  dominant 
value  in  our  system  .  .  .  and  it  must  or  our 
system  will  disintegrate  .  .  .  the  motiva- 
tion must  come  from  the  management.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  management  to  police  ambiva- 
lence, anachronism  and  dichotomy  in  the 
company's  policies  and  actions — to  put  it  a 
bit  more  bluntly,  the  conscience  of  a  corpo- 
ration must  be  spelled  out  by  the  leaders. 

Humanlzatlon  starts  at  the  top.  The  smile 
of  the  clerk  and  the  salesman  and  the  at- 
tendant are  reflections  of  the  countenance 
of  the  people  in  charge.  Give  me  a  ruthless, 
tense,  king  kind  of  boss,  and  I'll  show  you 
a  sales  force  generated  by  fear.  Give  me  a 
single-minded,  narrow,  egomaniac  executive 
and  I'll  show  you  a  group  of  subordinates 
who  advance  by  parroting  the  boss'  opinion 
on  everything  from  family  life  to  what  he 
eats  and  drinks. 

Each  of  us  has  seen  the  results  ...  the 
airline  stewardess  who  is  abrupt  because  she 
has  to  accept  working  colleagues  based  on  a 
computer  printout  rather  than  personal  pref- 
erence .  .  .  the  furniture  salesman  who  gives 
you  a  disbelieving  look  when  you  complain 
about  a  scratch  on  a  new  table  becaiise  the 
salesman's  boss  told  him:  "That's  the  way 
it  is  today  and  it's  up  to  you  to  sell  the  mer- 
chandise." 

Prom  the  top  executive  level  to  the  op- 
erating level  to  those  who  meet  the  public, 
the  attitude  of  business  must  reflect  the 
most  positive  nature  of  consumerism.  Th« 
president  of  a  leading  American  chemical 
company  said  recently:  "Where  once  we 
looked  at  industrial  research  solely  as  the 
quest  for  new  and  better  products,  today  s 
new,  additional  dimension  is  taking  shape  In 
our  management  responsibility.  To  put  It  in 
a  nutshell,  15  years  ago  we  would  have  been 
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happy  to  develop  a  plastic  container  that 
could  be  profltably  marketed  because  it  pro- 
vided a  safe  and  more  convenient  package  for 
food  and  beverage.  Today,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  plastic's  disposabUlty.  And  If  the  an- 
swer Is  unsatisfactory,  we  had  better  go  back 
to  the  test  tubes,  for  If  Industry  falls  to 
screen  its  products  for  pollution  control,  the 
government  and  the  public  will." 

Consumerism  has  demanded  a  change  In 
how  thU  chemical  company  operates,  and  the 
Illustration  of  the  new  thinking  at  the  top 
executive  level  will  truly  be  far-reaching  if 
It  is  repeated  In  implementation  of  policy 
st  the  operating  level,  in  Interchange  v?tth 
the  public  at  the  service  level,  and.  In  the 
efficacy  of  those  who  operate  the  back-up 
services. 

To  achieve  this  posltlveness,  business  must 
consider  training  In  a  new  dimension — per- 
haps this  new  dimension  cotild  be  considered 
an  employee-consumer  partnership  wherein 
the  employe  demonstrates  consumer  con- 
cern In  all  outward  manifestations.  It  can  no 
longer  teach  the  individual  Just  the  com- 
pany's products  and  services,  the  company's 
procedures.  Today  training  should  be  in- 
tertwined with  a  sensitive  feeUng  for  the 
consumer's  expectations,  the  product's  ca- 
pabilities and  side  effects,  the  possible  foibles 
of  the  company's  services  and  most  relative 
and  Important,  the  sincerity  of  the  comi>any 
and  its  i)eople  to  treat  the  consumer  right  In 
every  aspect  of  the  relationship  .  .  .  from  the 
consimMr's  reaction  to  an  advertisement  or 
inquiry  of  a  clerk  to  the  ultimate  usage  of  the 
product. 

Training  has  for  too  long  been  associated 
solely  with  a  procedural  book  and  orienta- 
tion tours.  Today  we  need  creativity  and  In- 
novation In  training  as  never  before.  Train- 
ing is  the  bone  structure  of  business;  if  it  is 
strengthened  with  corporate  support  and 
given  equal  status  to  complementary  disci- 
plines, then  the  consumer  ultimately  will  feel 
the  strength  of  reason  and  character  which 
distinguishes  lasting,  prosperous  companies 
from  those  that  come  and  go. 

A  winner  profits  by  constantly  looklne  In- 
ward to  challenge  itself.  We  did  that  In  Pills- 
bury  several  years  ago  when  our  quality  con- 
trol system  seemed  to  be  emphasizing  control 
rather  then  enhancing  quality.  Our  quality 
control  operation  really  was  an  after-the-fact 
fragment  of  a  mechanistic  process.  We  needed 
an  incline  in  quality  and,  so,  quality  control 
became  quality  assurance  in  name  and.  In 
fact,  became  a  basic  part  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process. 

A  new  point  of  view  was  Imperative  to 
success.  Whether  consumerism  today  can  be- 
come a  reality  also  depends  upon  its  Image 
and  a  new  point  of  view.  The  consumer  says 
again  and  again  in  public  (pinion  polls  that 
he  and  she  are  skeptical  of  what  they  read 
and  hear  and  buy.  He  reads  an  ad  which 
states  In  large-sized  letters,  "free  pies,"  and 
then  has  to  follow  the  small  type  to  learn  he 
must  buy  a  sandwich  between  certain  hours 
to  get  the  free  pie.  She  wonders  whether  the 
automobile  company  is  truly  concerned  about 
the  capabilities  of  the  vehicle  when  the  tele- 
vision commercial  not  so  subtly  points  out 
the  curvature  of  the  model  dancing  around 
the  sedan  rather  than  the  conflguratlon  of 
the  car. 

There's  a  place  for  Imagery  In  consumer- 
ism. It's  the  Imagery  of  sales  people  who  be- 
lieve management  cares;  it's  the  imagery  of 
advertising  that  relates  to  product  virtues 
rather  than  the  consumer's  emotions;  It's 
the  imagery  of  a  company  that  spends  as 
much  time  and  energy  in  handling  a  con- 
sumer's complaint  as  a  consumer's  purchase. 
Granted,  to  achieve  this  new  point  of  view 
requires  new  programs  and  emphasis.  I  pro- 
pose that  busUkess  begin  by  examining  Its 
relationships  with  publics  other  than  Its 
consumers. 
The  vendor  is  a  key  man.  The  vendor's 


consumer  is  the  business  upon  whom  be  or 
she  calls.  And  if  the  business  doesnt  behave 
like  a  consumer,  then  who  can  blame  the 
vendor  if  merchandise  and  service  Is  sloppy? 
But  business'  obligation  to  the  vendor  goes 
beyond  returning  merchandise.  Business 
must  conununicate  its  standards  more  ef- 
fectively to  Its  vendors. 

I've  carped  about  advertising,  yet  Tm  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  issue  centers  upon 
the  client.  First,  we  accept  the  fact  that  the 
account  executive  is  the  individual  who  is 
personally  acceptable  to  the  client  regard- 
lees  of  the  person's  creativity  or  lutelllgence 
or  resourcefulness.  We  In  business  foster 
a  climate  In  which  advertising  agency  execu- 
tives feel  they  have  an  obligation  to  defend 
business  without  hesitation  from  any  con- 
sumer or  governmental  complaint.  They 
listen  to  us  blow  wind  and  then  watch  In 
which  direction  It  goes.  I  recall  the  very  able 
national  advertising  executive  who  told  the 
Twin  Cities  advertising  Industry  last  winter 
that  business  "has  to  map  out  a  massive  ed- 
ucational program  to  tell  the  public  what  free 
enterprise  and  our  system  are  all  about  so 
they  can  make  an  Intelligent  Judgment." 

The  way  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
system  Is  beautiful  Is  to  let  them  know  by 
deed  that  business  cares.  And,  as  I've  said 
before,  we  start  by  convincing  owr  people. 

K  only  we  could  convince  our  people  that 
they  are  the  consumer's  purchasing  agents. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  cartoon  picturing  a 
sales  person  cc«npletlng  a  transaction  and 
saying  to  the  consumer:  "In  addition  to  the 
regular  warranty,  I  also  give  my  word."  When 
the  sales  person  tells  me:  "/  dont  have  that 
Item,  but  /  can  show  you  something  like  It," 
the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  suggests  to 
me  that  the  sales  person  feels  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  to  give  me  personal  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  Indicating  a  sincere  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  employer's  best  in- 
terest. Even  more  significant,  the  sales  per- 
son is  identifying  with  the  company  which 
would  indicate  the  employer  Is  treating  the 
sales  i>eTBon  on  a  personal  basis. 

That  is  the  purchasing  agent  concept  In 
Its  very  essence.  This  is  the  unique  concept 
of  a  sales  person  aligning  himself  with  the 
consumer  (Herb  DeGenere).  But  today  that 
theory  and  practice  wherein  the  sales  per- 
son protects  and  looks  out  for  the  consumer 
Is  Jeopardized  by  a  new  and  disquieting  num- 
bers game  that  all  big  business  plays  to  some 
extent.  Big  clttes  are  bigger  and  their  con- 
sumer audiences  have  grown  to  the  point 
where  some  of  us  may  be  guilty  of  saying  In 
our  sub-conaclous:  "Some  people  may  not 
like  our  prices  or  oiir  product  ch-  our  sales 
people  but  there  are  others  who  wont  mind." 
The  numbers  game  comes  In  two  distinct 
varieties.  In  one,  and  I  speak  from  personal 
experience,  there  Is  a  high  quality  product 
which  Is  appreciated  and  purchased  repeated- 
ly by  those  who  are  fond  of  It.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  not  enough  consumers  who  have 
that  particular  fondness  to  make  it  eco- 
nomically worth  while  to  make  It  available  In 
our  numbers  economy.  So  we  discontinue  the 
product  and  a  relatively  few  consumers  think 
we  have  gone  out  of  our  minds. 

The  second  variety  of  the  ntimbers  game  Is 
the  merchandising  of  stock  sizes,  regular 
colors,  b««lc  Items,  all  based  on  what  the 
computer  tells  us  wUl  move  off  the  shelves 
sufficient  to  meet  our  sales  and  profit  goals. 
If  you,  as  a  consumer,  have  off-beat  needs, 
wear  an  odd  size,  or  appreciate  something 
other  than  what  sells  In  the  largest  quan- 
tities, then  you  face  hours  of  frustration  In 
your  shopping  adventures. 

However  you  may  view  consumerism,  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  it  won't  go  away.  I 
urge  you  to  view  the  matter  not  m  short  term 
expediency,  not  as  a  fad  or  a  passing  fancy, 
not  as  a  threat,  not  as  a  sinister  Influence, 
not  as  mischievous  political  chicanery,  but 
as  an  <H>portunity.  If  we  Innovate  and  In- 
itiate before  the  government  regulates,  then 


consumerism  will  have  been  an  opportunity 
for  us — ^when  a  tide  is  rolling  as  Is  consum- 
erism today,  opportxinities  abound  provided 
we  are  willing  to  change  and  look  at  o\ir 
biisiness  throxigh  the  eyes  of  management. 
If  we  react  and  follow  the  leader  after  the 
government  regulates,  then  consumerism 
will  have  only  posed  more  and  more  prob- 
lems for  business. 

Basic  to  every  achievement  In  business  has 
been  gaining  the  trust  of  people.  For  con- 
sumerism when  stripped  to  Its  bare  essen- 
tials is  the  habit  of  treating  people  as  you 
would  want  to  be  treated.  It  Is  an  ethical 
framework  which.  In  the  1970s,  deals  with 
the  public's  growing  and  more  demanding 
expectations  of  biisiness.  Our  survival  is 
keyed  to  those  expectations. 


THE  SST 


Mr.  BENNirrr.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  interject  a  few  calm  reasoned 
thoughts  on  the  practicality  of  the  SST 
before  the  waves  of  hysteria  and  emotion 
descend  upon  us,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

The  editorial  makes  several  obeerva- 
tlons  concerning  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  SST.  While  the 
entire  editorial  is  good,  there  are  two 
noteworthy  items  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion. 

The  first  is  that  President  Nixon  has 
"renewed  the  administration's  pledge 
that  the  SST  will  not  be  committed  to 
producticm  until  all  environmental  con- 
cerns have  beoi  thoroughly  satisfied." 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  note  that  in 
addition  to  the  precautions  being  taken 
to  protect  the  environment,  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  are  such  that  it 
would  be  less  than  wise  to  not  approve 
the  necessary  funds. 

TrouWee  of  the  dollar  In  European  money 
markets  has  underlined  the  folly  of  the 
U.S.  abandoning  its  SST  and  giving  up 
dominance  of  the  world  aircraft  industry  by 
which  It  earns  substantial  fca«lgn  exchange. 

This  is  In  addition  to  the  costs  Involved 
in  terminating  the  contracts,  money  for 
which  the  Government  will  have  nothing 
to  show. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  House  have  faced 
up  to  the  challenge  of  the  situatitm,  and 
I  believe  that  in  good  conscience  we  in 
the  Senate  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  14.  19711 

SXNAT*  Approval  or  SST  Now  CatrciAt  d* 

Light  op  Rbcent  D»vxlopm*nt8 

What  caused  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
to  recover  its  senses  and  vote  to  revive  the 
controversial  supersonic  transport  (SST) 
only  seven  weeks  after  it  had  helped  kill  It? 

Are  the  same  forces  at  work  in  the  Senate 
which  must  also  change  its  mind  if  the 
SST,  like  Lazarus,  is  to  return  from  the  dead? 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Thursday  approved  the  House  action. 

The  House  reversal  came  on  an  amendment 
to  convert  tS5.S  million  in  close-down  costs 
Into  funds  for  continuing  production  of  two 
prototypes. 

No  radically  new  arguments  were  put  for- 
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ward  In  behalf  of  the  SST.  But  supportfers 
made  much  of  the  contention  that  it  will 
cost  some  #165  million  to  close  down  <he 
program  while  the  two  prototypes  could  Ihe 
completed  for  that  amount  plus  $300  million. 
This  arithmetic.  In  addition  to  the  fact  tl^at 
$864  million  already  has  been  spent,  appar- 
ently swayed  enough  members  to  reverse  <he 
original  stand.  . 

The  pending  loan  to  financially  troubled 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  was  also  a  facpr 
since  some  congressmen  who  favor  the  Lo^- 
heed  loan  had  opposed  the  SST.  Help  of  SpT 
supporters  may  be  needed  to  gain  approval 
of  the  Lockheed  loan.  i 

Also  resorting  to  arithmetic,  SST  oppo- 
nents say  that  It  will  cost  an  additional |  $3 
to  $4  billion  to  turn  out  the  flrst  commer- 
cial SST,  after  the  prototypes  fly.  But  tiat 
is  far  In  the  future  and  the  House  was  deial- 
iQg  with  whether  to  ai^roprlate  $86.3  million 
now  as  part  of  the  $155  million  total  cloee- 
down  costs.  I 

The  Senate  killed  the  SST  by  a  votel  of 
51-46.  Since  then,  thousands  of  workers  have 
been  dismissed  by  the  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors.  Prance  and  Britain  have  an- 
nounced they  would  go  ahead  with  their 
supersonic  Concorde.  Russia  la  ready  to  pe- 
gln  conimerclal  servloe  with  Its  SST.  lY^u- 
bles  of  the  dollar  In  European  money  iriar- 
kets  has  underlined  the  folly  of  the  tjTJS. 
abandoning  its  SST  and  giving  up  do|nl- 
nance  of  the  world  aircraft  Industry  by  which 
It  earns  substantial  foreign  exchange.  And 
the  Lockheed  affair  Is  also  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

A  spokesman  for  Boeing  Co.  which  Was 
building  the  plane,  said  It  may  cost  up  to 
$1  billion  for  his  firm  to  restart  work  on 
the  SBTT.  If  true  this  would  be  more  t^an 
has  already  been  spent.  , 

The  Boeing  oflVclal  also  said  a  new  siart 
and  a  new  contract  should  consider  not  ctily 
completion  of  the  prototypes  but  construc- 
tion of  production  aircraft  as  well.  We  think 
not.  The  time  to  worry  about  produotflon 
models  is  after  the  prototypes  are  built  $nd 
proven  out.  We  trust  the  Boeing  official  Was 
thinking  of  production  models  when  he  men- 
tioned the  $1  billion  startup  figure.  Stirt- 
up  costs  for  the  prototype  alone  shouldj  be 
much  less. 

In  commenting  on  the  House  vote,  Pfes- 
Ident  Nixon  renewed  the  administration's 
pledge  that  the  SST  will  not  be  committed 
to  production  until  all  environmental  con- 
oems  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied.  Sav- 
ing the  prototype  Is  a  crucial  factor  In  solv- 
ing those  environmental  problems. 

The  House  has  faced  up  and  correctedl  an 
earlier  mistake.  In  view  of  developments 
since  cancellation  of  the  86T  In  March,  the 
Senate  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  do  less. 


IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION EXPERTS  FAVbR 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  \ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  spoke  of  the  factors  that  (»ne 
should  consider  when  weighing  the 
ofiQcial  opposition  to  the  Genocide  Cpn- 
vention  hy  the  American  Bar  Asso<iia- 
tion.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
ABA'S  opposition  is  far  from  unanimous. 
In  fact,  the  ABA's  Standing  Committee 
on  World  Order  Under  Law.  and  its  sec- 
tions on  Individual  Rights  and  Respoi>si- 
bilities.  Criminal  Law,  and  Intematioiaal 
and  Comp£U3tive  Law.  in  short,  theiex- 
perts  in  the  fields  of  law  most  relevant 
to  the  Genocide  Convention,  all  stroit8:ly 
favored  ratification,  and  their  reoqm- 
mendations  failed  to  carry  the  AHA's 
House  of  Delegates  by  only  four  votes 


Section  IV  of  the  report  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  is  entitled 
"The  Genocide  Convention  Is  in  All  Re- 
spects Consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
the  Laws,  and  the  Ideals  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consult  that  this  section  of  the  report  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IV.  THI     OM*OCn»«    CONVXNTION    IS    IN    ALL 

Besfects  Consistent  WrrH  the  Consti- 
tution, THE  Laws,  and  the  Ideals  op  the 
United  States 
a.    the    genzaal    objections    to    the    geno- 
cide   convention     made    in     1949-so    are 
whollt    obsolete    today 
The  opposition  to  the  Genocide  treaty  at 
the  Senate  hearings  twenty  years  ago  cen- 
tered aro\ind  three  main  points.*  First,  a 
general  opposition  to  the  "new  concept"  of 
government  action  by  treaties.  During  the 
next    two   decades,   the   United   States   has 
entered  into  some  4,000  International  a^ee- 
ments,  without  any  noticeable  diminution 
of    Its    sovorelgfn    independence,    nor    any 
noticeable  debasement  of  Its  standards  to  an 
international  average.  That  treaties  are  the 
modern  means  of  developing  International 
law,  just  as  statutes  are  the  modem  means 
of  developing  state  and  federal  law,  has  been 
noted  earlier,  and  hardly  requires  demon- 
stration. If  some  felt  nervous  or  cautious  in 
1949  about  stepping  on  the  new  ground  of 
multUateral  treaties.  Including  treaties  af- 
fecting Indlvldiials,   that  fear  Is  no  longer 
justified.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  concern 
a  United  States  clUzen  sho\ild  have  Is  that 
his  country  not  be  left  out  as  the  documents 
and  Issues  of  the  new  international  law  are 
drafted,  debated,  interpreted  and  applied." 
Second,  the  opposition  expressed  the  tear 
that  by  treaties  In  general,  and  by  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  particular,  Article  2(7)  of 
the   United  Nations  Charter,  dealing   with 
matters    "essentially    within    the    domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  states"  was  being  undercut. 
In  the  words  of  the  ABA  Special  Commiit- 
tee  "  "Shall  we  be  governed  In  internal  affairs 
by  treaty  law  c«-  by  laws  passed  by  Congress 
with    a    constitutional    basis?"    Again    the 
answer  has  already  been  g^ven.  Article  2(7) 
is  in  no  way  undercut  by  the  Genocide  Ccm- 
ventlon.    Domestic    matters   are    as   out   of 
boxuids  for  the  United  Nations  as  ever.  The 
only  effect  of  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  to 
say  that  the  Issues  specified  in  Articles  II 
and  HI  cover  not  merely  one  country,  but  all 
countries.  If  the  United  States  wants  (1)  to 
take  a  complete  hands-off  attitude  If  geno- 
cide should  occur  somewhere  in  the  world; 
or  (2)  to  foster,  shield,  or  protect  the  oom- 
missrton    of    genocide    within    the    nation's 
borders,  then  It  should  certainly  not  Join  the 
Convention.  If  neither  of  these  attitudes  Is 
real,  then  the  argument  has  no  appeal  what- 
ever. 

Third,  the  oppweltlon,  focusing  on  certain 
enigmatic  language  of  Justice  Holmes  In 
MUaouri  v.  Holland,"  considered  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  might  be  the  opening 
wedge  in  a  drive  to  exceed  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Congress  vls-a-vls  the  states 
through  use  of  the  treaty  power.  Whatever 
theoretical  merit  there  might  have  been  with 
respect  to  this  point,  discussed  for  nearly 
ten  years  in  the  context  of  the  proposed 
Brlcker  Amendment,*'  it  has  no  relevance 
to  the  Genocide  Convention.  No  one  could 
have  any  doubt  about  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  genocide.  Quite  apart  from 
the  treaty  power,  the  Constitution  expressly 
grants  to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  define 
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and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas  and  Offences  against  the 
Law  of  Nations."  "  And  If  anyone  suspected 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  might  be  used 
to  Justify  federal  legislation  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  the  events  since  1949  have  shown 
that  the  United  States  Constitution  as  cur- 
rently understood  Is  quite  adequate  to  sus- 
tain any  civil  rights  legislation  likely  to  be 
proposed  and  passed,  and  certainly  far  more 
ample  to  coverage  than  any  authority  possi- 
bly derived  from  the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  claim  could  have 
been  made  that  depriving  a  racial  group- 
say  Negroes  or  American  Indians — of  the 
right  to  vote  or  the  right  to  enjoy  public 
accommodations  Is  comprehended  within 
Article  II  (b)  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
related  to  "mental  harm".  But  this  thought 
Is  hardly  more  than  conceivable:  as  we  have 
seen,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  convention  and 
Its  origin  suggest  quite  different  goals;  more- 
over. Article  II  (b)  like  all  of  the  definitions 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  is  governed  by  the 
phrase  "with  Intent  to  destroy",  which  would 
not  seem  to  apply  to  even  the  most  extreme 
segregationist  measures  which  may  be  tol- 
erated by  statute  law  In  the  United  States." 
At  all  events  the  barring  of  school  segrega- 
tion, which  was  accomplished  without  any 
statute,"  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957"  and  1964"  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965"  all  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  show  that  blocking  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  given  and  will  give  no  comfort 
to  opponents  of  federal  enforcement  of  rights 
of  minorities,  while  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention will  add  no  powers  to  those  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  possesses. 

Unconnected  to  the  state-federal  relation 
In  the  United  States,  the  objection  was  also 
made  In  1949-50  that  the  Convention  under- 
takes to  define  a  crime  for  which  there  would 
be  punishment  under  federal  law,  without 
concurrence  by  the  Hovise  of  Representatives. 
This  Is  simply  a  misunderstanding,  resulting 
from  a  confusion  about  what  Is  and  what  is 
not  a  "self-executing"  treaty.  In  fact,  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Convention  wotUd  obligate  the 
United  States  Internationally  to  pass  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation,  making 
the  crimes  specified  punishable  under  United 
States  law.  FaUure  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  Implementing  legislation  wotild  leave  the 
United  States  In  breach  of  an  international 
obligation,  but  in  such  eventuality  no  one 
could  be  tried  In  the  United  States  for  a 
crime  not  specified  In  the  Criminal  Code.  It 
Is  certain  that  no  one  can  be  accused  of  or 
tried  for  the  crime  of  genocide  in  the  United 
States  until  legislation  making  genocide  a 
crime  has  been  adopted  In  accordance  with 
our  domestic  procedure  for  passage  of  a  law. 
To  give  an  Idea  of  what  Implementing  leg- 
islation for  the  Genocide  Convention  might 
look  like,  a  draft  has  been  prepared  and  ap- 
pears at  Appendix  C."  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  draft  follows  the  Convention  closely,  but 
not  verbatim.  Thus,  for  example,  the  words 
"aiding  and  abetting"  have  been  substituted 
for  the  Convention's  "complicity  In",  and  a 
number  of  comparable  small  changes  have 
been  made.  Needless  to  say,  no  International 
convention  can  adopt  a  form  of  words  In 
every  respect  suitable  for  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred different  legal  systems.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Implementing  legislation  Is  to  tailor 
a  universal  agreement  to  various  local  con- 
ditions. The  draft  In  Appendix  C,  or  some 
variation  on  that  draft,  could  fully  serve 
the  twin  purposes  of  adapting  a  general 
treaty  to  United  States  conditions  and  of 
preserving  the  principle  that  no  one  shall  be 
punished  by  the  United  States  for  a  crime, 
but  upon  conviction  of  an  act  prohibited  by 
a  law  duly  enacted  by  the  Congress."  Any 
prosecution  In  the  United  States  would  be 
subject  to  all  the  safeguards  provided  in 
the  Constitution,  Including  the  substantive 
guarantees  In  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
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procedural  guarantees  In  the  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Amendmenta. 

B.     THE     SPECIFIC     OBJECTIONS     RAISED     TO     THE 
GENOCIDE    CONVENTION    ARE    NOT    MERITOBIOtrS 

In  addition  to  the  general  objections  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  discussed  above,  a 
number  of  particular  criticisms  relating  to 
the  text  of  the  Convention  were  made  by  op- 
ponenrtfi  In  1949-60.*  Theec  are  not  of  a  dl- 
menfllon  sufficient,  sin^y  or  together,  t»  war- 
mnt  non-ratlficatlon. 

"As  such" 

Why,  It  was  asked,  did  Article  n  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  a  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial, or  religious  group  as  such?  Does  this 
not  create  an  ambiguity?  The  answer  Is  per- 
haps It  does,  but  so  woxild  the  phrase  wlith- 
out  these  words.  OoncelviaWy,  an  edlot  to  kill 
all  restaurant  owners  might  be  a  subterfuge 
to  kill,  say,  all  Chinese  within  a  country.  In 
such  an  event,  the  words  "as  such"  would 
give  a  possible  technical  defense  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  deed.  But  that  possibility  seems 
very  remote.  In  the  past,  genocide  has  not 
usuaUy  been  dlsg\ilsed.  It  has  been  part  of 
a  deliberate,  public,  and  polltloal  or  r^l- 
glous  campaign.  Rome  set  out  to  destroy  the 
Carthaginians;  Islam  set  out  to  destroy 
Christians;  Hitler  set  out  to  destroy  the  Jews, 
as  such. 

"In  whole  or  in  part" 

What  did  the  addition  of  the  words  "in 
whole  or  In  part"  signify  for  the  crime  of 
genocide?  Did  It  mean.  In  the  words  of  one 
opponent,  "driving  five  Chinamen  out  of 
town"?  ■"  The  answer,  again,  is  quite  simple, 
and  indeed,  appears  In  the  drafting  history 
of  the  Convention  Itself."  The  object  of  add- 
ing the  words  "in  part"  was  to  preclude  an 
tegument  that  International  destruction,  say, 
of  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania 
was  not  comprehended  In  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. 

In  the  oontexjt  of  this  Convention,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween Intent  to  destroy  a  national,  ethnical 
or  racial  or  religious  group  and  Intent  to 
destroy  some  Individuals  belonging  to  that 
group.  Nothing  In  the  hlsitory  of  the  United 
States  since  the  early  Indian  wars  quite  adds 
up  to  the  genocide  within  the  meaning  of 
this  convention.  U  any  race  riot,  lynching, 
or  comparable  event  ever  grew  to  the  scale 
apprxjaching  genocide  as  defined  In  the  Con- 
vention, the  International  obligation  would 
surely  add  nothing  to  the  determination  of 
our  own  state  and  federal  authorities  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  full  justice. 
"Mental  harm" 

The  thrust  of  the  objection  to  this  phrase, 
apparently,  was  that  the  critics  did  not 
understand  it.  As  more  facts  of  tortures  both 
In  Asia  and  In  Eastern  Europe  during  World 
War  n  have  come  out,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  about  braln-washlng  in  North  Korea 
and  of  our  own  soldiers,  and  In  Eastern 
Europe  of  various  political  and  religious  lead- 
ers Including  for  Instance  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty,  the  objection  to  including  mental 
harm  along  with  bodily  harm  would  seem  to 
disappear. 

"The  place  of  trial" 
One  criticism  of  the  Convention  arose  out 
of  the  possibility  that,  under  Article  VI,  a 
person  accused  of  genocide  could  be  tried 
by  an  International  penal  tribunal,  possibly 
without  trial  by  jury  and  other  safeguards 
to  which  a  United  States  citizen  Is  entitled 
under  the  Constitution.  Again,  the  answer 
Is  simple.  No  such  tribunal  has  been  estab- 
lished.'" If  one  were  established,  parties  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  have  the 
option  whether  to  8u:cept  Its  jurisdiction  or 
not.  For  the  United  States,  that  option  would 
have  to  be  Independently  exercised  through 
the  Treaty  Power,  that  Is  only  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 
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"Direct  and  public  in^tement  .  .  ." 
The    question    Is    raised    whether    Article 
III(c)    of    the    Convention,    In    prohibiting 
"direct  and  public  Incitement"  to  commit 
genocide   Is  contrary   to  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  free  speech.  The  scope 
of  the  free  speech  protection  In  the  United 
States  Constitution  has  been  subject  to  vari- 
ous Interpretations  through  the  years,  par- 
ticularly as  It  conflicts  with  public  order." 
Thus  It  Is  not  possible  to  state  categorically 
that  any  given  statement  Is  or  Is  not  pro- 
tected   free    speech,    as    against    prescribed 
criminal    activity.   Our   best   Judgment,   for 
reasons  spelled  out  below.  Is  that  any  activ- 
ity sufficient  to  support  conviction  for  viola- 
tion   of    Article    III(c)    of   the    Convention 
would  fall  outside  of  the  First  Amendment's 
protection.  But  the  case  need  not  rest  there. 
Assuming  the  above  judgment  were  wrong 
and  an  activity  prohibited  by  the  Conven- 
tion were  held  to  be  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,   the   conviction   woiUd   simply 
be  reversed.  Nothing  In  the  development  of 
the  treaty  power  suggests  any  other  result. 
Indeed,    in  MUsouri  v.  Holland,'*  the  case 
most  often  cited  as  pointing  the  way  to- 
ward  expanded    use    of   the    treaty   power. 
Justice     Holmes     specifically     limited     his 
speculation  to  "some  Invisible  radiation  from 
the   general    terms    of   the   Tenth    Amend- 
ment,"   [relating  to   reserved  powers  of  the 
states)  and  not  to  "prohibitory  words  to  be 
found  In  the  Constitution,"  such  as  the  First 
Amendment.  Thus  reversal  of  a  conviction 
on  free  speech  grounds  would  be  perfectly 
within   the   powers   of    the   Supreme   Court 
(or  Indeed  a  lower  court) ,  notwithstanding 
anything    In    the    Convention.    Indeed,    the 
Convention  Itself  only  requires    (in  Article 
V)   that  states  undertake  to  enact,  "In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  Constitution" 
the  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the 
Convention.  If  a  portion  of  the  Implement- 
ing   legislation    were    declared    unconstitu- 
tional, generally  or  as   applied  to  a  given 
defendant,  there  wovUd  be  no  breach  of  the 
obligation  under  the  treaty. 

If  the  above  possibility  were  very  strong 
(and  if  Incitement  to  genocide  were  the 
major  provision  of  the  Convention),  there 
might  be  some  cause  for  hesitation  about 
the  Convention.*  In  fact,  It  appears  that 
Article  III  (c)  is  drawn  precisely  to  satisfy 
the  prevailing  Interpretations  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  stated  the  argument 
In  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  pro- 
vision such  as  Article  HI  (c)  In  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Frohwerk  v.  United 
States,"  decided  just  after  World  War  I. 

"We  think  It  necessau^  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  In  Schenk  v.  United  States  •  •  •  w 
that  the  first  amendment,  while  prohibit- 
ing legislation  against  free  speech  as  such, 
cannot  have  been,  and  obviously  was  not 
Intended  to  give  Immunity  for  every  pos- 
sible use  of  language.  We  venture  to  believe 
that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison,  nor  any 
other  competent  person  then  or  later,  ever 
supposed  that  to  make  criminal  the  coun- 
seling of  murder  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  would  be  an  unconstitutional  in- 
terference with  free  speech." 

The  same  thought  was  expressed  thirty 
years  later  In  a  case  Involving  an  injunction 
against  peaceful  picketing  to  Induce  viola- 
tion of  a  state  law  concerning  trade." 

"It  has  rarely  been  sviggested  that  the 
constitutional  freedom  for  speech  and  press 
extends  Its  Immunity  to  speech  or  writing 
used  as  an  integral  part  of  conduct  In  viola- 
tion of  a  valid  criminal  statute.  We  reject 
the  contention  now." 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  author 
of  that  opinion,  for  a  unanimous  court,  was 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  surely  a  Justice  sensitive 
to  violations  of  the  First  Amendment. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  distinguish  In 
all  cases  between  permissible  and  Impermis- 


sible expression,  or  between  condemnation  of 
a  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  group  and  Intent 
to  destroy  such  a  group.  The  distinctions 
drawn  by  the  Sufweme  Court  in  this  area — 
for  example,  between  Chaplinsky  v.  New 
Hampshire,'*  Terminiello  v.  City  of  Chi- 
cago "  and  Feiner  v.  New  York  «  are  not  easy. 
If  a  person  were  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
inciting  to  genocide,  doubtless  the  factual 
Issues  would  be  scrutinized  with  great  care. 
The  dividing  line  was  expressed  best,  i>er- 
haps,  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  In  his  famous 
concurrence  in  Whitney  v.  California." 

"  •  •  •  even  advocacy  of  violation,  however 
reprehensible  morally,  is  not  justification  for 
denying  free  speech  where  advocacy  falls 
short  of  incitement  and  there  Is  nothing  to 
Indicate  the  advocacy  would  be  immediately 
acted  on.  The  wide  divergence  between  ad- 
vocacy and  incitement,  between  preparatlon- 
al  attempt,  between  assembling  and  con- 
spiracy, must  be  borne  in  mind."  (Empbads 
supplied.) 

In  Its  most  recent  decision  In  the  free 
speech  area,  the  Supreme  Court,  while  dis- 
crediting Whitney  v.  California,  appears  to 
have  resifflrmed  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Justice  Brandels  In  his  concurrence.  Revers- 
ing the  conviction  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  mem- 
ber who  staged  a  "rally"  for  television  re- 
porters, the  Court  said :  "^ 

"•  •  •  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  sjjeech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a 
State  to  forbid  or  prescribe  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  force  or  of  law  violation  except  where 
such  advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting  or  pro- 
ducing imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely 
to  incite  or  produce  such  action."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

However  hard  it  Is  In  practice  to  draw  the 
distinctions  between  advocacy  and  incite- 
ment. It  Is  clear  that  In  the  definition  of  the 
crime,  the  Genocide  Convention  has  drawn 
them  correctly  by  these  standards. 

In  short,  the  particular  criticisms  of  the 
text  of  the  Convention  are  the  sort  of  objec- 
tions that  can  be  made  to  the  text  of  many 
documents.  Singly  or  together,  they  do  not 
provide  reason  to  reject  the  Convention. 

FOOTNOTES 

-  See  Senate  HeaHngs  (1950)  164-230. 

"  This  point,  in  the  context  of  the  growth 
of  International  law  In  the  post-war  period. 
Is  developed  by  Bernard  G.  Segal,  Prealdeoit 
of  the  ABA,  In  a  recent  address  to  the  Worid 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference,  Bangkok, 
ThaUand,  September  1969. 

»74  A.B.A.  Rep.  320  (1949),  Senate  Hear- 
ings (1950)  160. 

»•  252  U.S.  416,  433-434  ( 1920) . 

••  There  were  several  versions  of  the 
Amendment.  For  the  principal  one,  see  SJ. 
Res.  1  as  amended  and  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Comm.  8.  Rep.  No. 
412,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1953) . 

o  U.S.  Constitution  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  cl.  10. 

"There  have  been,  of  course,  deliberate 
lynchlngs  or  murders  with  racist  alms.  But 
such  aotfi  have  always  been  unlawful. 

**  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  347  U.S. 
483  (1964).  See  also  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358 
U.S.  1  (1968) ,  Griffin  v.  Prince  Edutard  School 
Board.  377  U.S.  218  (1964) . 

"  71  Stat.  637  (1957) ,  42  U.S.C.  1971  (1964) , 
sustained  in  United  States  v.  Mississippi,  380 
U.S.  128  (1965). 

"78  Stat.  243  (1964),  42  VJB.C.  I  2000a-h. 
sustained  In  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel,  Inc.  v. 
United  States,  379  U.S.  241  ( 1964) ,  and  Katz- 
enbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294  (1964). 

"79  Stat.  437  (1966),  42  VS.C.  11978 
(Supp.  1965),  sustained  In  South  Carolirui  v. 
Katzenbach.  383  U.S.  301  (1966). 

••  While  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice  Informally  discussed  Implementing 
legislation  for  the  Genocide  Convention,  no 
government  draft  has  been  published.  The 
draft  has  been  prepared  for  this  Report,  for 
Illustration  only,  and  has  no  official  standing. 

•It  seems  no  longer  necessary  to  address 
the  poealble  overiap  between  the  new  federal 
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crime  and  a  state  crime,  such  as  homlcld^. 
Such  overlap  la  by  now  accepted  wlthcnjt 
question.  In  areas  as  disparate  as  civil  rlghlls 
legislation,  kidnapping,  bank  robbery,  pos- 
seealon  of  narcotics,  and  as  many  more.  Per 
an  early  authoritative  statement  on  th  a 
point,  see  Vnited  States  v.  Arjona,  120  U.I  I. 
479  (1887). 

•  See  Senate  Hearings  (1950)  164-221. 

"See  Senate  UeaHnga  (1950)  154.  199,  201. 
203. 

n  The  ajnendment  containing  these  wor<  s 
was  proposed  by  Norway  In  the  debates  of  tS  e 
Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  of  the  General  Aj - 
sembly  In  Its  debates  on  the  draft  prepared 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  UJ^. 
Doc.  E/794  (May  24,  1948).  The  debates  ap- 
pear at  3  UJJ.  GAOR  6th  Comm.  61,  92-9fr, 
Oct.  7.  Oct.  13,  1948.  | 

"The  last  time  the  proposal  was  seriously 
discussed  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Slrtti 
(Legal)  Committee  of  the  General  Assemtay 
In  1957.  12  U.N.  GAOR  6th  Comm.  156  (Dei;. 
6,1967).  I 

•"  For  a  thorough  presentation  of  cases  an(d 
scholarly  discussion,  see  Emerson,  Haber  aqd 
Dorseai,  Political  and  Civil  Rights  in  tHe 
United  States  512-601  (1967) .  i 

••252U5.  416,  433-34  (1920).  I 

"  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  rat^y 
the  convention  but  omit  the  language  cor- 
responding to  Article  in(c)  from  the  Imple- 
menting legislation.  That  course  Is  expressly 
permitted  by  Article  V.  For  the  reasons  stated 
In  the  text,  however,  this  course  Is  not  here 
advocated. 

••  249  U.S.  204,  206  ( 1919) . 

"249  U.S.  47  (1919). 

"Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage  Co.,  336  U.  J. 
490,  498  (1949). 

»315  U.S.  568  (1942 — Conviction  of  a 
Jehovah's  Witness  for  addressing  the  poU(« 
officer  as  "a  damned  Fascist"  upheld. 

«•  337  U.S.  1  ( 1948)  — Conviction  of  a  speal  ;- 
er  adresslng  a  crowd  and  attacking  "Commu- 
nistic Zloplstlc  Jews"  reversed. 

»340  t:  J.  315  11951) — Conviction  of  a 
speaker  for  "endeavoring  to  arouse  the  Negto 
people  against  the  Whites"  and  refusing  to 
stop  when  requested  by  a  police  officer  uphelti. 
Justice  Douglas,  dissenting  in  Feiner,  wrote 
"A  speAtei  may  not,  of  course.  Incite  a  rl(>t 
any  more  than  he  may  Incite  a  breach  Of 
the  peace  by  the  use  of  'fighting  words'."  34o 
VS.  339,  341. 

"274  U.3.  357.  376  (1927). 

» Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  396  U.S.  444.  4^7 
(I960). 


RECENT  INTERNATIONAL  MONE 
TARY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  recent  li 
tematlonal  monetary  developments  ha?e 
been  cited  as  one  justification  for  com- 
pulsory troop-cut  legislation  at  this  time. 
Acceptance  of  this  position  would  me^n 
that  U.S.  policy  on  our  national  security 
and  on  carrying  out  our  treaty  obligf- 
tions  is  determined  by  International  spec- 
ulators and  treasurers  of  multinatlonfil 
corporations.  We  must  not  be  misled  l^y 
such  a  charge. 

Let  us  consider  the  facts.  The  press  re- 
ported statements  by  academic  and  re- 
search institutions  which  in  the  Unlttd 
States  favored  "benign  neglect"  of  t^e 
TJS.  balance-of -payments  deficit  and  In 
Germany  either  the  floating  of  the 
deutsche  mark  or  its  outright  reevalua- 
tion.  ,  j 

Speculators  and  corporate  treasurers 
took  these  statements  as  a  tip  to  get  into 
deutsche  marks  and  out  of  other  freejly 
convertible  currencies.  The  result  wtis 
that  in  a  few  days  there  was  an  inflow  pf 
dollars  into  Germany  which  in  2  dat^s 


equaled  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
inflow  in  the  previous  4  months. 

Buying  marks  was  a  fool-proof  spec- 
ulation. Even  if  the  mark  did  not  go  up, 
it  was  inconceivable  that  it  would  go 
down.  A  speculator  could  not  lose.  In 
addition  he  had  the  possibility  of  earn- 
ing a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  his  marks 
than  on  several  other  currencies  includ- 
ing U.S.  dollars.  Since  the  dollar  is  the 
world's  chief  transaction  currency,  It 
will  be  some  time  before  people  can  tell 
how  many  of  the  dollars  flowing  into 
Germany  came  from  the  United  States 
and  how  many  were  svTitches  from  third 
currencies  into  marks. 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  the 
Germans  closed  their  exchange  markets 
imtil  they  could  work  out  plans  to  deal 
with  the  inflow  and  hold  the  necessary 
consultations  with  their  Common  Mar- 
ket partners.  The  action  taken  was  to 
allow  the  mark  to  float,  that  is  have  its 
price  determined  by  supply  and  demand, 
with  the  announced  intention  of  eventu- 
ally returning  to  the  old  fixed  parity 
value.  Payment  of  interest  on  foreign  de- 
posits and  purchase  of  domestic  securi- 
ties by  foreigners  was  also  banned.  This 
series  of  actions  is  aimed  at  removing 
the  certainty  of  speculative  profits.  The 
German  exchange  market  was  reopened 
on  May  10  and  so  far  the  new  arrange- 
ments seem  to  be  working  well.  After 
selling  at  a  premium  of  3  percent  above 
the  old  ceiling  on  May  10,  the  mark  pre- 
mium has  ranged  between  2  and  2%  per- 
cent. 

When  the  German  exchange  market 
closed,  speculators  switched  their  activi- 
ties to  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  which  then  closed  their  ex- 
change markets.  The  Netherlands,  which 
does  not  have  a  balance-of-payments 
surplus  on  current  account,  decided  to 
follow  the  German  pattern  and  float  the 
guilder.  Since  the  market  reopened  on 
May  10,  the  trend  has  followed  the  mark 
but  with  a  lower  premium  of  iy2  per- 
cent at  last  report. 

Belgium  which  has  for  many  years  had 
a  free  market  for  capital  outflows,  ex- 
panded it  effective  May  11  when  its  mar- 
ket reopened,  to  include  capital  inflows 
also.  The  price  for  the  Belgian  franc  in 
that  free  market  has  been  around  1  per- 
cent above  the  official  ceiling  Belgium  has 
made  no  change  in  its  exchange  rate 
for  trade  and  other  current  account 
transactions. 

Switzerland,  officially  stating  that  its 
franc  had  long  been  undervalued,  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  Swiss  franc  by 
about  7  percent.  The  Swiss  Government 
had  only  recently  been  given  the  power 
to  change  the  franc's  value  without  ad- 
vance legislative  approval  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  German  and  Dutch  action 
to  exercise  its  new  power. 

These  are  the  facts  about  recent  hap- 
penings in  major  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets. Clearly  they  all  stemmed  from  hot 
money  speculative  inflows  in  view  of  the 
difference  tn  the  basic  balance-of-pay- 
ments positions  of  the  coimtries  con- 
cerned. 

These  deficits  are  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  a  concern  shared  by  many  of 
us  over  the  past  several  years.  They  re- 
flect an  urgent  need  to  have  a  more  re- 
sponsible  Federal   fiscal   policy   and   to 


allow  American  business  to  compete  on  a 
more  even  basis  with  international  com- 
petition. Such  fimdamental  questions 
must  not  be  hidden  by  short-term  pallia- 
tives which  do  not  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lem. 

Additionally,  it  is  now  generally 
realized  that  these  massive  speculative 
flows  require  the  leading  financial  coun- 
tries to  cooperate  in  developing  new  ar- 
rangements for  dealing  with  such  flows. 
The  emergence  and  growth  of  the  Euro- 
currency markets  and  the  multinational 
corporation  in  the  last  decade  has  great- 
ly facilitated  and  expanded  the  possibil- 
ities for  huge  capital  flow  induced  by 
interest  rate  differentials  and  the  chance 
of  spculative  proflts  on  exchange  rate 
adjustments. 

The  recent  massive  capital  flows  which 
temporarily  closed  some  exchange  mar- 
kets did  not  reflect  any  change  in  the 
size  of  the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  basic  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  deficit  has  been 
running  at  about  the  same  $3  billion  size 
as  it  ran  last  year  and  as  it  has  averaged 
in  recent  years.  The  basic  balance,  of 
course,  includes  the  balance-of-payments 
cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops  abroad. 

So  far  as  the  future  effect  of  the  new 
rate  arrangements  on  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  is  concerned,  this  is 
likely  to  be  mixed.  It  may  cost  the  U.S. 
Government  and  U.S.  military  personnel 
somewhat  more  in  dollars  for  local  cur- 
rency expenditures  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  How  much  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  premiums  over  the  old 
parity  rates  and  how  long  they  last. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  the  cost  of 
local  currency  expenditures  in  Belgium. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  likely  to 
be  benefits  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. More  tourists  may  visit  the  U.S. 
now  that  our  prices  will  be  cheaper  in 
their  money.  The  competitive  position  of 
many  U.S.  exports  may  improve  for  the 
same  reason.  Moreover,  if  foreign  ex- 
porters in  coimtries  with  floating  or  re- 
valued rates  raise  their  dollar  sales  prices, 
U.S.  imports  of  these  products  might  be 
reduced  or  at  least  increase  at  a  slower 
rate  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Any  of  these  developments  wooild  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  U.S.  basic  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  and  together 
they  may  be  expected  to  more  than  off- 
set any  increase  in  U.S.  troop  costs  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  logical  basis  for  argu- 
ing that  recent  monetary  developments 
Justify  legislation  for  mandatory  troop 
cuts  abroad  as  a  substitute  for  the  policy 
which  the  United  States  has  been  follow- 
ing with  its  NATO  partners  of  negotiat- 
ing to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments 
cost  of  maintaining  our  troops  abroad 
and  of  seeking  to  negotiate  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  mutual  cuts  in  troop 
strength. 

We  should  continue  our  present  policy 
of  negotiations  with  oiu:  NATO  partners 
and  Jointly  with  them  seeking  negoti- 
ations with  the  U.S.S.R.  We  should  not 
legislate  troop  cuts.  However,  we  should 
also  make  it  clear  that  this  decision  does 
not  stem  from  a  policy  of  "benign  ne- 
glect" of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
The  United  States  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  concerned  about  its  balance- 
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of-payments  position.  Our  basic  deficit 
must  be  reduced.  A  major  effort  in  this 
respect  must  be  aimed  at  increasing  our 
exports  and  making  them  more  competi- 
tive in  price  by  increased  efficiency  in 
production  and  plant  modernization. 
Control  of  our  domestic  inflation  is  cru- 
cial to  this  goal. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  even 
if  we  achieve  a  surplus  in  our  basic  bal- 
ance of  payments,  this  will  not  assure 
that  exchange  markets  will  necessarily 
operate  smoothly  and  without  incidents 
like  those  of  recent  weeks.  The  cure  for 
such  incidents  is  development  of  new 
monetary  techniques  to  regulate  the  op- 
erations of  the  Eurocurrency  markets 
which  have  so  greatly  facilitated  massive 
capital  fiows  for  relatively  quick  short 
run  proflts. 

It  has  recently  become  rather  general- 
ly known  that  the  practice  of  various 
foreign  central  banks  of  placing  funds 
in  the  Eurocurrency,  especially  the  Euro- 
dollar, market  had  the  estimated  effect 
of  increasing  world  liquidity  last  year  by 
over  $3  billion  quite  apart  from  any  in- 
crease in  liquidity  traceable  to  the  U.S. 
payments  deficit  on  the  official  settle- 
ments basis. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  new  mone- 
tary mechanisms  will  be  worked  out  to 
solve  these  "hot  money"  flows.  Clearly 
they  will  have  to  be  developed  on  a  co- 
operative basis  with  other  leading  finan- 
cial countries  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fimd. 

In  this  i'ramework,  a  cut  in  our  troop 
strength  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands cannot  assure  an  end  to  exchange 
market  disturbances.  The  solution  of  the 
troop  strength  problem  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  "hot  money"  problem  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  not  only  sepa- 
rately but  in  different  institutional  con- 
texts. It  cannot  convincingly  be  argued, 
therefore,  that  recent  exchange  market 
events  are  in  any  real  sense  a  basis  for 
troop  cut  legislation  of  a  type  not  before 
proposed. 

Let  us  consider  the  troop  cut  question 
on  the  basis  of  the  relevant  issues  and 
not  divert  attention  from  them  by  drag- 
ging in  extraneous  matters  like  the  clo- 
sure of  some  exchange  markets  which 
happen  to  have  recently  received  big 
front  page  headlines. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  received  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Ely  R.  Callaway,  Jr.,  president  of  Burl- 
ington Industries,  Inc. 

Mr.  Callaway  very  candidly  and  per- 
ceptively presented  his  views  on  our  Na- 
tion's trade  policy.  I  believe  his  state- 
ment merits  the  close  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Cal- 
laway's statement  and  related  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TssTiMONT  OF  Ely  R.  Callawat,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent,  BUELINGTON    INDUSTRIES,    INC. 

Mr.  Chairman  Rlblcofl,  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, I  am  honored  to  be  here  today.  Thank 


you  for  inviting  me.  May  I  commend  this 
Committee  for  this  attempt  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful and  objective  dialogue  on  this  Im- 
mensely Important  subject — International 
Trade  and  the  problems  the  United  States 
Is  having,  and  Is  likely  to  have.  In  Its  deal- 
ings in  this  area. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement,  and  you  have 
It.  A  portion  of  that  statement  Includes  a 
summary  of  one  clear  and  very  meaningful 
example  of  the  problem  American  industry 
has  long  had,  and  still  has.  In  competing  in 
International  trade. 

This  one  example  Is  the  nation's  textile 
and  Apparel  Industry — an  employer  of  2,400,- 
000  Americans.  Later  In  my  presentation,  I 
will  cite  some  of  the  specifics  of  the  textUe- 
apparel  Import  problem.  I  will  refer  to  our 
proposed  remedy  for  this  problem. 

The  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  Is  now  threat- 
ened. What  has  happened  In  textiles  and 
apparel  Is  spreading  rapidly  to  other  Indus- 
tries— many  Industries  which  are  basic  to 
the  welfare  of  America,  Just  as  Is  the  textUe 
and  apparel  bxislness.  Our  textlle-apparel 
problem  Is  no  longer  otirs  alone.  We  have 
"company" — unfortunately. 

Many  Industries — ^particularly  those  which 
we  have  always  considered  to  be  Invulner- 
able to  excessive  Imports  because  they  are 
characterized  as  being  of  "high  technol- 
ogy"— are  now  losing  their  business  In 
America  to  excessive  ImptMla.  There  Is  solid 
evidence — If  one  will  only  look — that  within 
the  1970's  the  U.8.  economy  as  a  whole  faces 
a  major  threat  to  Its  well  being. 

This  threat  Is  from  excessive  Imports  dis- 
rupting our  markets.  These  are  excesses 
which  result  not  from  free  trade  among 
natlonB.  but  from  unfair  trade  practices.  Free 
trade  simply  does  not  exist. 

Many  predict  that  a  trade  war  is  coming.  I 
say  that  a  trade  war  Is  here— we  are  In  it, 
and  we  are  losing  It. 

Many  predict  that  If  we  try  to  protect  our- 
selves In  this  trade  war  our  competitor  na- 
tions will  Retaliate  against  us.  I  say  that 
they  don't  need  to  retaliate — the  current 
attack  In  their  current  trade  practices  Is  all 
they  need  for  victory  now  and  In  the  future. 

Because  of  the  luxfalr  trade  practices  of 
some  of  our  strongest  foreign  competitors, 
many  leading  American  businessmen  are  now 
saying  openly  that  they  cannot  compete.  Of 
our  foreign  competitors  the  Japanese  are 
singled  out  most  often.  Evidence  of  this  is 
found  In  Time  Magazine,  May  10  Issue — the 
cover  story.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  please 
read  this  article — and  the  siimmary  of  the 
all-day  symposium  In  whlidi  they  describe 
the  experiences  of  eleven  businessmen  in 
their  dealings  with  Japan.  Time  entitled  its 
cover  story  "Japan,  Inc. — Winning  the  Most 
Important  Battle". 

Time  Magazine,  and  most  of  the  business 
leaders  participating  In  the  symposium,  did 
accurately  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  Ill- 
ness. I  participated  in  that  symposium.  But, 
Time  prescribed  a  medicine  which,  if  ad- 
ministered, will  kill  the  patient — In  my 
opinion.  In  effect  they  advocated  additional 
"JajMins". 

Forbes  Magazine,  on  May  1,  ran  a  feature 
story  depleting  the  difficulties  American  busi- 
ness Is  having  In  competing  with  Japanese 
firms — here  and  abroad.  Again  the  picture 
came  through  clearly — "yes  "  we  do  have  a 
problem.  Some  parts  of  the  problem  were 
described  by  the  heads  of  two  of  the  best 
managed  companies  In  the  world — the  Du- 
Pont  Company  and  Zenith  Radio  Corpora- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  big  International  bankers  In 
the  United  States  are  now  beginning  to  be 
worried  about  some  of  their  U.S.  customers 
and  are  speaking  out  clearly  against  Uie  un- 
fair trade  practices  of  the  EEC  and  of  Japan. 

The  current  Business  Week  Magazine  high- 
lights the  problems  the  Steel  Industry  Is 
having  in  competing  in  international  trade. 

And  so,  the  subject  we  are  discussing 
here  Is  very  timely  and  very  vital.  Those  of  us 


who  have  struggled  with  the  import  prob- 
lem for  years  are  now  encouraged  that  more 
and  more  of  the  leaders  In  American  Indus- 
try recognize  that  the  United  States  economy 
is  in  trouble,  and  that  something  Is  wrong 
with  our  trade  policy.  American  industry 
and  American  agrlcultxire  still  produce  the 
world's  best  products;  we  are  stiU  the  most 
productive  nation  on  earth;  we  s(>end  tons 
of  money  on  new  plant  and  equipment;  we 
are  still  the  world's  best  managers  of  busi- 
ness; and  we  are  good  salesmen.  But  we  are 
loslrig  ground — fast — In  our  own  U.S.  mar- 
kets and  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Why? 
Til  attempt  to  answer  at  least  a  part  of  this 
question.  If  we  find  out  Why  we  are  losing, 
will  we  be  intelligent  enough  and  courageous 
enough  to  find  the  solution  to  the  problem — 
soon  enough?  As  we  go  along  in  the  months 
ahead,  I  think  you'll  find  that  an  agree- 
ment— even  among  business  leaders — as  to 
proper  solution  to  the  problem  Is  the  biggest 
bone  of  contention. 

Before  going  further,  I  think  that  you 
should  have  some  knowledge  about  me,  my 
selfish  Interest,  and  my  company's  Interest. 
This  will  at  least  give  you  some  chance  to 
know  the  degree  to  which  you  should  dis- 
count the  points  ni  try  to  make.  A  few  weeks 
ago  at  the  all-day  symposium  on  problems 
in  international  trade  sponsored  by  Time 
Magazine,  I  proposed  that  we  eleven  par- 
ticipants first  identify  our  own  self  inter- 
ests. I  must  not  have  spoken  loud  enough 
In  making  that  suggestion — In  any  event 
what  I  suggested  wasnt  done.  But  I  do  feel 
that  some  meaningful  Identity  of  the  speak- 
ers is  essential  to  the  kind  of  constructive 
dialogue  which  you  obviously  are  attempting 
here. 

So — If  I  may  take  a  moment — I'll  describe 
my  own  interests. 

1.  As  President  of  Burlington  Industries,  I 
am  Interested  In  the  Jobs  of  our  86,000  em- 
ployees— and  my  own  Job. 

If  we  can  reasonably  contain  our  own 
problem  with  imports  in  our  field,  Burling- 
ton has  an  especially  bright  future.  If  we 
cannot  contain  it,  Burlington  wlU  not  go 
"broke",  although  many  may  lose  their  Jobs 
and  the  future  of  o\ir  Company  will  be  more 
difficult  than  It  reasonably  need  be. 

We  In  Burtlngton  are  maniifacturers  and 
merchants  of  nearly  all  types  of  textiles  and 
of  furniture.  Except  for  hosiery,  we  do  not 
make  apparel.  The  aiTpareH  manufacturer 
buys  our  fabrics,  and  so  he  Is  our  customer. 
We  are  Interested  In  his  welfare. 

In  Burlington,  we  are  probably  as  complex, 
as  modern,  and  as  efficient  as  is  any  manu- 
f  Kturer  of  any  product  of  any  type  anywhere 
In  the  world.  We  have  120  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  U.S.  and  35  abroad — in  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  South  America  and  with  heaviest 
concentration  in  seven  countries  in  Europe. 
We  very  recently  have  entered  into  a  Joint 
venture  in  Japan — for  tufted  carpets — with 
Mitsubishi  Rayon  Compwny.  We  admire  and 
respect  our  Japanese  partners. 

And  so,  we  are  not  traders  operating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Isolation.  We  are  not  a  one- 
product  company  which  Is  sliding  backwsird 
due  to  Inefficiency  and  failure  to  keep  up 
with  the  competitive  world.  Almost  none  of 
the  textiles  we  produce  in  our  plants  abroad 
are  shipped  back  Into  the  U.8.,  and  so  we  do 
not  export  Jobs  from  America.  We  export 
fabrics  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  despite 
our  best  efforts,  our  export  business  is  small — 
only  about  $30  million  out  of  our  own  total 
sales  of  91.8  billion  In  1970. 

2.  My  personal  Interests  are  (not  neces- 
sarily m  this  order) : 

(a)  I  want  to  see  my  Company  grow  and 
prosper — here  and  abroad. 

(b)  I  want  to  see  my  industry  grow  and 
prosper. 

(c)  I  want  peace  to  come  to  the  world — 
today. 

(d)  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  and  most 
realistic  ways  to  achieve  peace  and  to  keep 
peace  in  the  world  Is  through  trade — among 
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cUl  nations.  But  trade  must  be  carrledl  on 
with  lalrness  and  equity  among  all  traqing 
partners. 

(e)  I  am  In  favor  of  Protection — to  a 
sonable  degree  for  all  nations.  I  favor 
tectlon  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  needetf  to 
prevent  excessive  penetration  (of  any  ma^et 
oX  any  country)  by  an  exporting  nation 
whose  political  and/or  economic  arrange- 
ments enable  that  exporting  nation  to  Jen- 
gage  In  unfair  trade  pracUces.  I  favor  Pro- 
tection for  any  nation  to  the  extent  thajt  It 
Is  needed  to  keep  any  market  In  any  couitry 
from  being  the  victim  of  undue  selfishiess 
of  businesses  and/or  governments — wherever 
they  may  be  located.  ' 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  man|  of 
our  trading  competitors  around  the  wftrld 
have  gone  much  too  far  In  continuing  to 
Insist  on  holding  on  to  the  trading  ad' 
tages  we  gave  them  at  the  end  of  World 
n.  and  In  now  developing  even  new 
greater  advantages  for  themselves.  It 
been  my  experience  that  most  of  the 
whom  I  know  In  business  and  govern] 
among  oiir  major  foreign  competitor 
tlons  do  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
tlnue  to  have  and  to  hold  their  trading  lad- 
vantages.  "America  is  rich,  Its  natural]  re^ 
sources  are  boundless.  Its  towns  and  its  cities 
have  never  been  destroyed  by  war — we  deserve 
to  have  whatever  advantages  we  havfl  in 
our  trade  practices." 

Like  It  or  not — believe  it  or  not — thfe  Is 
the  way  our  foreign  competitors'  thinking 
goes  and  here  is  the  root  cause  of  the  gross 
Inequities  we  know  exist  when  we  corniare 
our  trade  practices  with  those  of  our  m|iJor 
competitors  in  world  trade  today. 

Retaliate?  They   dont   need   to   retaliate. 
They  only  need  to  keep  on  doing  what  thay're 
doing  In  their  trade  practices — and  to  scare 
us  to  death  by  saying  in  effect,  "We'll  Reiali 
ate — If  you  don't  allow  us  to  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  you.  "  Is  the  U.S.  a  "pi 
helpless    giant"?    No — but    In    InternatK 
trade  we've  acted  like  one — up  to  now, 
change.  For  I  believe  that  they — our 
petltors — will     not     change — soon     enol 
They  like  It  as  it  Is. 

You  gentlemen  know  about  these  ln( 
ties  In  trade  practices.  I  don't  need  to 
you  the  details.  Some  of  them  were  descj 
accurately  and  fully  by  your  own  s' 
Its  analysis  of  "certain  Issued"  ral 
the  OATT — report  dated  December  19, 
Further,  Senator  Riblcoff's  March  4, 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  entitled. 
"Trade  Policies  In  the  1970's"  gives  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  some  of  the  major  problems 
the  U.S.  faces  in  carrying  on  Intematipnal 
trade. 

In  summary.  Europe  has  found  very  ej 
tlve  ways,  by  "hook  or  by  crook",  to 
our  products  from  excessive  penetratlol 
their  markets;  they  have  found  way! 
effectively  limit  the  Japanese  penetratii 
their  markets;  they  (particularly  the 
have  thus  forced  the  Japmnese  to  try 
harder  to  capture  the  U.S.  market;  am 
the  while  they  have  threatened  us  If  wfe  do 
to  them  what  they  are  doing  to  us.  'They 
have  bought  from  us  only  those  things  that 
are  in  their  self  interest  to  buy.  and  this]  will 
continue,  I  predict. 

And  what  have  the  Japanese  been  dqlng? 
They  have  been  doing  everything  right-\-toe 
themselves !  The  Japwjieee  are  extremely  lable 
people  and  they  have  developed  a  syste|n  of 
domestic  and  International  trade  whlcli,  in 
my  opinion.  Is  unbeatable.  The  heart  ot  the 
system — and  Its  main  strength — Is  that^  the 
entire  Japanese  nation  Is  the  equivalent  of 
one  company — bigger  and  stronger  and  ^ore 
aggressive  than  any  one  company  the  'Vforld 
has  ever  known  (or  even  thought  of) .  This 
Is  the  ultimate  of  all  the  moinopolles  ever 
dreamed  of.  Every  segment  of  the  Jap4neee 
nation — from  the  workers,  through  the  busi- 
ness executive,  the  bcuiker.  the  trading  ^m- 
pany — all  are  In  partnership  with  their  !gov- 


emment — working  diligently  for  one  common 
purjxjse — to  become  the  world's  #  1  economic 
power. 

The  American  people  and  Amertcaxi  busi- 
nesses are  protected  by  our  laws  from  being 
harmed  by  American  monop>olle8.  For  this 
reason,  our  antl -trust  laws  are  good  (al- 
though, in  practice,  I  think  most  business- 
men m  the  U.S.  feel  strongly  that  our  anti- 
trust laws  are  often  enforced  and/or  Inter- 
preted by  our  government  to  a  slUy  and  very 
harmful  extreme) .  Even  so,  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  these  laws  Is  to  protect  Americans 
from  the  ravages  of  monopolies. 

Where  are  the  laws  which  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  the  ravages  of  the  mjoet  powerful — 
and  the  most  aggressive — monopoly  ever  de- 
vised? Do  we  really  believe  that  the  loca- 
tion of  this  monopoly — 10,000  miles  away — 
makes  It  any  less  harmful  to  America  than 
If  it  were  located  in  Georgia  or  Connecticut? 
Do  we  really  believe  that  the  Japanese  mo- 
nojwly  was  developed  for  any  purpose  except 
to  capture  any  portion  of  any  major  market 
that  might  be  desirable  for  them  in  America 
or  elsewhere?  Of  course.  It  was  developed  for 
that  purpose — and  it's  working!  Beautlfxiily ! 
FoQ-  the  Japanese. 

Do  I  resent  the  Japanese  for  having  de- 
vised this  brilliant  monopoly?  No,  I  do  not. 
Although  I  feel  that  they  are  short-sighted 
to  have  pushed  their  advantage  In  America 
as  far  as  they  have,  I  hold  absolutely  no 
animosity  toward  them.  But  I  do  deplore  the 
fact  that  our  own  government  haa — under 
these  particular  circumstances — failed  to  give 
adequate  protection  to  American  businesses 
and  to  the  American  people  who  have  to  date 
been  a  victim  of  this  monopoly,  Japfin,  Inc. 
What  Is  this  monopoly — how  can  I  describe 
It?  I  cannot  do  It  Justice,  even  If  I  took  my 
entire  allotted  time  to  do  so.  Therefore,  as  a 
picture  for  those  who  may  not  be  aware,  I'll 
lise  an  event  of  only  a  few  days  ago — May  13, 
in  Detroit.  I'm  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
using  Mr.  Henry  Ford  2nd  to  show  you  how 
powerful  the  Japcm,  Inc.  monopoly  Is,  and 
to  show  you  that  many — too  many — very 
smart  and  very  able  biislnees  leaders,  (and 
Mr.  Ford  surely  Is  one  of  those),  do  not  yet 
really  know  what  they  are  up  against  when 
Japan,  Inc.  decides  to  compete  with  them  In 
a  major  way.  But  this  is  beginning  to 
change — additional  business  leaders  nearly 
every  week  are  beginning  to  see  that  Japan, 
Inc.  really  Is,  or  soon  can  be,  a  real  problem 
for  them. 

On  Friday,  May  14,  The  New  York  Times 
report  on  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Ford 
Company  stated  In  part : 

"Henry  Ford  n  warned  today  that  the  as- 
sault on  the  American  marke>t  by  Imported 
cars  was  Just  beginning  and  said,  'I  frankly 
don't  see  how  we're  going  to  meet  the  foreign 
competition — .  We've  only  seen  the  begin- 
ning. Wait  till  those  Japanese  get  a  hold  of 
the  central  piart  of  the  United  States — .  We 
may  be  a  service  nation  aome  day! — ^because 
American  manufacturers  could  not  compete 
with  foreigners. " 

Knowing  how  difficult  it  U  to  be  quoted 
accurately  under  such  circumstances,  I  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Ford  really  meant  that  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  Japanese.  For  instance,  the 
Germans,  Mr.  Ford's  biggest  and  best  foreign 
competitor  In  the  U.S.  market  to  date,  are 
a  bit  easier  to  cotmpete  against  than  are  the 
Japanese  since  German  manufacturers  have 
a  profit  motive  more  nearly  like  ours,  their 
workers  earn  much  more  than  do  the  Japa- 
nese, and  the  German  "system"  as  it  affects 
their  exports — while  faur  more  effective  than 
America's  system — Is  not  nearly  so  complete 
and  effective  a  monopcriy  as  Is  the  Japanese 
monoixjly. 

Let  me  give  you  one  Illustration  as  to  why 
Ford  Motor  Company  (long  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  in  mass  production  of 
the  highest  technology  products)  cannot 
compete  profitably  against  the  Japanese  If 


the  Japanese  make  up  their  minds  to  capture 
a  big  portion  of  Ford's  business.  I  think  moat 
knowledgeable  men  In  Industry  will  agree 
that  if  Ford  cannot  compete  with  Jsqtan — no 
one  can. 

I'll  Illustrate  by  taking  a  purely  hypothet- 
ical case.  Suppose  that  the  anti-trust  laws 
of  the  U.S.  were  suddenly  suspended  for  only 
one  day,  and  that  a  merger  of  a  numiber  of 
our  biggest  and  best  companies  were  allowed. 
Assume  that  only  this  one  giant  merger  were 
permissible  and  that  the  next  day  all  other 
conxpanles  in  (the  U.S.  would  again  be  subject 
to  our  normal  anti-trust  laws.  Assume  now 
that  a  new  corporation  Is  formed — let's  call 
it  "American  Monopoly,  Inc." — and  that  it  is 
a  result  of  a  merger  of  the  following  com- 
panies which  had  banded  together  during 
that  one  day  moratorliun  I  mentioned — Gen- 
erai  Motors,  Chrysler  Corporation,  Standard 
OH  of  New  Jersey,  Atlantlc-Blchfleld,  The 
Chase  Bank,  Bank  of  America,  U.S.  Steel, 
Kennecott  Copper  (and  Peabody  Coal),  IBM, 
RCA,  Sears,  Roebuck,  J.  C.  Penney,  and  Bur- 
lington Industries! 

And — let's  assume  that  this  new  giant 
goes  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  says  "We 
would  like  to  capture  a  big  part  of  Ford 
Motor  Company's  business.  WIU  you  help 
us?  Will  you  let  us  "fix"  prices — will  you  give 
us  total  protection  against  haporta  Into  our 
own  markets  while  we  are  doing  whatever 
we  need  to  do  In  capturing  Ford's  business?" 
Assume  Uncle  Sam  says  to  American  Mo- 
nopoly, Inc. — "Yes,  we  will  help  you,  we  wUl 
cooperate.  In  fact  well  be  your  financial 
partner  in  case  you  run  into  difficulty  In  the 
process — go  ahead!" 

Now — under  all  of  these  assumptions- 
how  long  would  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
last?  As  long  as  ten  years?  Let's  ask  Mr. 
Ford. 

Of  course  we  are  fortunate  that  In  America 
our  anti-trust  laws  won't  allow  an  "Amer- 
ican Monopoly,  Inc."  to  exist.  American  busi- 
ness could  not  compete  with  such  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  American  people  would  lose 
much  m  the  pyrocess. 

But — we  do  have  such  a  monopoly — In  fact 
an  even  stronger  one  than  my  hypothetical 
one — competing  against  American  industry 
right  here  In  our  own  market !  And  that  mo- 
nopoly— Japan,  Inc. — has  as  its  number  one 
purpose  the  desire  to  capture  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  richest  market  In 
the  World — the  U.S.  market.  Our  laws  and 
our  trade  j>ollcles  are  not  adequate  to  coun- 
ter the  obvious  competitive  advantages  In 
"Japan,  Inc." 

The  Japanese  have  developed  for  them- 
selves laws  and  rules  and  regulations,  which 
when  combined  with  their  political  economic 
and  social  structure,  and  their  domestic  and 
International  trade  practices,  enables  them 
to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations,  our  domestic  and  international 
trade  policy  and  practices,  and  our  political, 
economic  and  social  structure  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living — all  of  these  factors  combined 
and  separately  tend  to  make  the  U.S.  unable 
to  compete  with  "Japan,  Inc.,"  or  with  any 
other  nation  which  might  develop  as  an 
equally  effective  system. 

So — ^here's  the  problem.  How  do  we  solve 
It? 

Do  we  develop  a  total  system  of  monopcriy 
the  same  as  Japan's?  Of  cotu-sc  not.  America 
is  too  far  down  the  road— taking  a  com- 
pletely different  route. 

Do  we  abandon  our  anti-trust  laws  so  that 
our  companies  can  band  together  and  with- 
stand the  power  and  trading  tactics  of 
Japan,  Inc.?  No — for  the  anti-trust  basic 
philosophy  Is  good  for  American  business  in 
solving  Its  own  domestic  economic  problems 
and  It  is  good  for  the  American  people. 

Can  we  persuade  the  Japanese  to  change 
their  system  to  any  substantial  degree?  I 
feel  sure  that  we  cannot — there's  not  a  realls- 
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tic  chance  of  doing  this — within  the  next 
10  years. 

Should  we  then  let  Japan — and  other  na- 
tions which  adopt  a  similar  system — ^take 
the  best  part  of  our  U.S.  markets  for  Indus- 
trtal  products?  Should  America  beccmae  a 
nation  al  farmers,  retallerrs,  and  services? 
Certainly  not.  To  whom  would  we  sell  our 
^rs\cie& — how  would  anyone  pay  the  bills? 
jiiasB  consumption  depends  on  jobs — ^millions 
of  them.  And  this  means  mass  production. 
If  we  do  want  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  economically,  then  we  should  let  some 
other  nation  (s)  take  away  our  industrial 
business.  Lict's  not  do  that. 

Should  we,  as  a  general  practice,  embargo 
or  very  severely  limit  Imports  from  Japan  or 
other  nations?  No.  Japan  and  all  nations 
Bhould  have  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  and  to 
hold  a  reasonable  share  of  the  American 
market — 'based  on  the  merit  of  the  product 
and  Its  fair  (not  subsidized)  price.  A  reason- 
able flow  of  Imports  into  the  U.S.  Is  healthy 
for  business,  and  good  for  ovir  consumers. 

So,  having  rejected  all  of  these  alterna- 
tives, I  suggest  that  we  do  the  following 
things. 

A.  We  should  tell  the  American  people  the 
facts  about  the  inequities  we  face  in  carrying 
on  International  trade  under  current  trade 
p<Hlcy. 

We  should  Inform  our  people: 

1.  That  serious  trade  problems  have  been 
caused  by  the  development  and  expansion  of 
the  Common  Market. 

2.  That  there  are  gross  Inequities  in  the 
OATT  rules. 

3.  That  Western  E\iPope  systematically  ex- 
cludes Imports  from  Japan  and  from  the 
less  developed  countries. 

4.  That  Japan  is  the  most  highly  protected 
market  in  the  world.  As  a  consequence, 
Japan  often  sells  products  to  Its  own  people 
at  considerably  higher  prices  than  they  sell 
the  same  or  similar  product  to  Americans. 
Americans  lose  by  this  practice — because  we 
lose  our  Jobs  as  a  result. 

6.  That  U.S.  companies  cannot  own  more 
than  50%  of  a  company  In  Japan. 

8.  That  the  great  disparity  between  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  throughout  the 
world  tends  to  make  the  U.S.  the  "dumping 
ground"  for  goods  which  are  produced  abroad 
under  conditions  that  are  illegal  In  the  VS. 

7.  That  the  remedies  that  are  available  to 
U.S.  indiistrles  injured  by  excessive  Imports 
resulting  from  unfair  trade  practices  are 
not  adequate  to  compensate  for  our  com- 
petitive disadvantages. 

Just  last  week  the  Bureau  of  Customs  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  beginning  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  complaint  filed  by  my  company 
chargflng  that  certain  Japanese  worsted  fab- 
rics are  being  "dxunped"  in  the  U.S.  We  have 
an  excellent  case,  we  gathered  our  own  evi- 
dence over  a  period  of  many  months,  and  I'm 
confident  the  proceeding  will  end  in  an  as- 
sessment of  additional  duties  as  provided  by 
n.S.  law.  Most  companies  in  America  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  gather  the  necessary 
evidence  for  such  a  proceeding — and  neither 
is  the  U.S.  government  In  a  position  to  do 
the  preliminary  fact  finding  In  this  type  of 
case. 

In  any  case,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  a 
positive  finding  of  dumping  and  Injury  in 
the  Burlington  case  will  apply  only  to  the 
limited  and  specific  worsted  fabrics  Involved. 
It  will  not  affect  imports  of  apparel  made 
of  the  same  type  of  fabric. 

8.  Let  us  inform  ovu-  people  that  the  major 
economic  threat  to  the  U.S.  Is  from  the  Far 
East. 

Although  I  share  the  concern  and  frustra- 
tion now  broadly  developing  over  the  exten- 
sion of  Common  Market  membership  which 
tends  to  make  the  Common  Market  even 
more  protectionist  and  although  the  Com- 
mon Market  represents  a  fundamental  con- 
tradiction of   the  free  trade   doctrine  and 


GATT  principle,  I  do  not  share  the  view  that 
the  next  major  trade  effort  of  the  U.S.  should 
l>e  another  "Round"  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. I  assume  that  the  proponents  of  such  a 
roimd  would  plan  to  persuade  the  Common 
Market  to  dismantle  or  re-structure  its  or- 
ganizations and/or  Its  plans. 

9.  We  should  tell  Americans  that  the  U.S. 
no  longer  has  a  monopoly  on  scientific  de- 
velopment ablUty,  on  productivity,  on  man- 
agement skills,  and  on  salesmanship.  It  has 
been  at  least  20  years  since  we  did  have  such 
a  monopoly — If,  Indeed,  we  ever  did  have.  Un- 
fortunately, our  current  trade  policy  as- 
sumes we  still  have  such  a  great  advantage 
in  these  areas.  This  is  unreal  and  the  height 
of  egotism. 

10.  We  should  advise  our  people  that  the 
Most  Favored  Nation  principle  has  been  a 
great  handicap — that  the  principle  is  obso- 
lete, and  Is  probably  already  dead.  There  is 
no  Incentive  for  developed  nations  to  trade 
tariff  reductions  If  Japan,  with  Its  low  costs 
and  Its  brilliant  monopolistic  system,  reaps 
the  benefit  of  the  deal  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  MFN  principle. 

11.  And  let's  tell  our  people  that  there  are 
serious  limitations  in  Adjustment  Assistance. 
We  should  fairly  and  honestly  view  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  for  what  It  Is  and  not  claim 
for  it  values  that  it  cannot  produce.  Ad- 
justment Assistance,  as  a  solution  to  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  workers  which  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  low-cost  monopolistic 
import  competition.  Is  useless  on  any  large 
scale.  I  would  suggest  some  trial  determina- 
tions be  made  as  to  how  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance could  operate  as  an  effective  Instrument 
to  restore  large  scale  business  enterprises  and 
their  workers  to  Industry  viability.  Many  of 
us  strongly  feel  that  Adjustment  Assistance, 
claimed  by  some  to  be  an  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  excessive  Import  competition 
should  now  be  shown  for  what  It  is — a  tem- 
I>orary  expedient,  useful  only  In  isolated, 
short-term  cases.  It  Is  merely  another  form  of 
temporary  public  welfare — and  only  an  ef- 
fective form  of  "burial  Insurance"  for  indi- 
vidual companies. 

12.  And  finally,  let  us  talk  to  them  reallstl- 
cally  about  the  chances  for  removal  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  are  so  prevalent  In  other 
nations.  We  mtist  recognize  that  it  will  take 
years  and  years  to  remove  some  of  these 
and  that  others  will  never  disappear,  be- 
cause they  are  ?o  deeply  rooted  In  the  self 
Interest  and  in  the  social  and  legislative  life 
of  the  nations  involved.  Many  propose  that 
the  United  States,  as  Its  next  major  trade 
effort,  should  undertake  the  Initiative  to 
discuss  the  removal  of  non-tariff  barriers. 
Meanwhile,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  to  deal  soon  enough  with 
the  worsening  impact  of  excessive  imports 
upon  our  domestic  industries  and  workers. 
Even  then  some  blandly  admit  that  It  might, 
perhaps,  take  as  long  as  25  years  before  any 
substantial  progress  would  be  made  towards 
removal  of  non-tariff  barriers. 

If  this  be  the  solution  to  the  American 
problem  In  International  trade,  few  of  us 
would  agree  that  we  have  the  resources  to 
wait  that  long.  In  any  Imperfect  world  of 
nations,  peoples  and  Ideals,  the  perfect  world 
of  attitude  and  practice  reqtUslte  to  the 
sm.ooth  functioning  of  doctrinaire  free  trade 
will  continue  to  be  illusive.  In  the  process 
of  waiting  for  that  day,  the  United  States 
must  have  the  courage  and  resolution  to  solve 
Its  own  problems. 

B.  Having  informed  our  people  on  these  12 
points,  we  should  ask  the  Congress  to  enact 
new  trade  legislation  which  will  recognize 
the  trade  advantages  which  we  have  either 
given  to  our  foreign  competitors  or  have 
allowed  them  to  gain.  This  new  trade  legis- 
lation should  establish  procedures  under 
which  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  solve  its  own 
economic  problems  If  our  foreign  competitors 
do  not  give  us  reasonable  and  meaningful 
cooperation.  This  legislation  should  permit 


the  United  States  to  deal  with  excessive  levels 
of  Imports  through  the  establishment  of 
quotas,  tariffs,  or  any  such  other  devices 
appropriate  to  meet  the  particular  threat. 
The  legislation  proposed  would  not  be 
materially  different  from  the  Trade  Bill 
which  passed  the  House  last  year. 

When  such  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
United  States  should  undertake  to  convene 
the  GATT  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
modernizing  and  updating  its  rules  so  that 
the  Inequities  and  unfairness  of  the  present 
arrangement  wlU  be  removed.  (Let  us  then 
call  that  agreement.  The  General  Agreement 
on  Fair  Trade — the  GAPT.) 

To  this  point  I  have  talked  about  the 
international  trade  problem  and  the  U.S.  im- 
port situation  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
the  U.S.  industry  at  large.  I  did  so  because  I 
thought  It  was  Important  that  the  broad  view 
of  potential  damage  to  all  American  industry 
and  its  workers  should  first  be  portrayed. 
Coming  as  I  do  from  the  textile  Industry 
which  has  been  particularly  affected  by 
excessive  Imports  primarily  from  the  Far 
East,  I  would  now  like  to  make  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  specifics  of  the  import 
situation  applicable  to  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industries  of  the  U.S.  In  so  doing.  I 
will  make  reference  to  some  Iturge  charts  here. 
I  have  also  distributed  some  smaller  black 
and  white  versions  of  these  charts  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  which  I  hope  will 
assist  In  following  my  chart  presentation. 

Starting  in  1958,  U.S.  textile  imports  have 
steadily  increased  with  a  particularly  strong 
surge  developing  since  1967.  As  U.S.  textile 
exports  remain  relatively  stable  during  that 
period  the  textile  Import/export  trade  of  the 
U.S.  as  of  the  end  of  1970  (chart  1)  was  In 
deficit  by  $1.6  billion. 

These  imports,  yam  through  apparel,  are 
shown  by  fiber  delineation  on  chart  2.  Cotton 
textile  Imports  (which  have  been  under  In- 
ternational control  since  1961  pursuant  to 
the  Short-Term  Cotton  Textile  Agreement 
and  its  successor,  the  Long-Term  Cotton  Tex- 
tile Arrangement,  LTA)  have  approximately 
doubled  since  1961.  In  recent  years  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  U.S.  wool  textile  Imports  has 
slowed  although  Imports  of  wool  textiles  con- 
tinue at  an  extremely  high  le%el,  as^r  of 
domestic  consumption  of  wool  fiber.  Man- 
made  fibers  textllee  and  apprarel,  which  en- 
tered the  U.S.  In  relatively  small  quantities 
in  1961  have  mounted  steadily,  particularly 
so  during  the  past  three  years.  As  the  chart 
entitled  "Imports  of  Man-Mades  Exceed  Cot- 
ton" shows,  imports  are  now  substantially 
larger  both  In  volume  and  dollar  value  than 
the  quota-controlled  cotton  textile  imports. 
Considering  market  acceptance,  based  on  su- 
perior performance  of  certain  fabrics  made 
either  of  100%  man-made  fibers  or  of  blends 
of  man-made  and  natural  fibers,  Imports  of 
those  t&yxics  are  certain  to  continue  to  In- 
crease dramatically  unless  regulated. 

As  against  the  claim  that  the  American 
textile  industry  is  inefficient,  the  chart  "La- 
bor Productivity  In  1967"  shows  that  produc- 
tivity In  the  American  textile  industry  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  textile  produc- 
ing nation.  This  is  particularly  so  In  the  case 
of  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  chart  entitled  "World  Textile  Wages" 
shows  how  the  productivity  edge  of  the 
American  Industry  is  overcame  by  the  wage 
advantages  of  our  major  foreign  competitors. 
For  example,  U.S.  textile  Industry  average 
hourly  wag«s  are  more  than  five  times  higher 
than  those  of  Japan,  eight  times  higher  than 
those  of  Hong  Kong  and  twenty-two  times 
more  than  paid  in  Korea. 

Tlie  chart  "U.S.-Japan  Wage  Gap  Widen- 
ing" unhap>plly  shows  the  gap  between  U.S. 
and  Japan  wages  Is  widening  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  American  producers. 
Whereas  this  gap  gave  an  advantage  to  Ja- 
pan In  1962  of  $1.44  per  hour,  in  1970  that 
advantage  had  now  increased  to  tl.98  per 
hour. 

The  chart  "Textile  Wage  and  Price  Index" 
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shows  that  despite  substantial  wage  Increakea 
In  the  domeetlc  textile  Industry  the  whcfle- 
sale  price  Index  of  the  Industry's  produpte 
has  remained  at  the  1M7-58  level.  This  vfery 
convincingly  refutes  the  argument  that  tex- 
tile Import  controls  are  or  will  be  Inflation- 
ary to  the  dlsadvaatage  of  the  American  c<in- 
simier.  The  record  Is  Just  the  opposite;  dra- 
matically so  In  the  case  of  cotton  textbee 
products  which  have  not  Increased  since  1J61 
despite  the  LTA  controls.  The  chart  "IfTO 
Wholesale  Prloes"  describee  the  performance 
of  domestic  textile  prices  as  against  tht>se 
for  all  U.S.  Manixfactured  commodities  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Textile  prices  have  b^n 
less  Inflationary  than  those  of  any  other  in- 
dustry; In  an  Industry  (textiles  and  appaflel) 
with  a  combined  QNP  In  excess  of  $36  Oll- 
llon.  The  chart  "Industry  Profit  Rate"  sh^ws 
the  meager  retvuTi  on  sales  and  equity!  of 
textile  mill  establishments  as  against  "■  — 
of  all  U.S.  Manufacturing. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  overall 
portance  of  the  textile /apparel  Ind 
the  national  economy.  These  Industries 
count  for  2.4  Million  American  Jobs,  hav 
annual  payroll  of  $10.8  Billion  and  pay 
eral,  state  and  local  taxes  of  $2.5  Billion. 
One  In  eight  of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  Jpbs 
Is  In  textiles  and  apparel.  | 

The  performance  of  the  textile  Industry 
as  a  nUnorlty  employer  as  shown  by  the  next 
chart  Is  also  outstanding,  both  In  trend  and 
when  compared  with  all  manufacturing  lln- 
dustry.  The  textile  Industry  Is  also  an  im- 
portant employer  of  female  labor.  I 

The  textile  industry  with  approximately 
601:  of  Its  manufacturing  establlshmuits 
located  in  small  town  and  rural  areas Jre- 
lleves  the  large  urban  areas  from  the  haavy 
burden  of  social  and  welfare  costs  whlchlare 
compounded  when  unemployed  workers  pmd 
families  move  from  rural  areas  and  sijaall 
towns  to  big  urban  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
approximately  80%  of  all  manufacturing  jobs 
In  industries  (other  than  textiles)  are  located 
In  urban  metropolitan  areas  where  'the 
problems  of  rising  costs  for  education,  irel- 
fare  and  governmental  services  pose  alE$ost 
Insoluable  problems. 

The  textile  and  apparel  Industry  1^  a 
large  purchaser  and  user  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices supplied  by  other  American  Industries. 
It  annually  purchases  fibers  having  a  v$lue 
of  $4  Billion,  Invests  in  plants  and  equipment 
at  a  cost  of  $570  Million,  purchases  pac»ag- 
Ing  materials  at  a  cost  of  $240  Million,  chfcm- 
icals  and  dye  stuffs  at  a  cost  of  $600  Million, 
power  and  fuel  at  a  cost  of  $420  Million  and 
trucking  services  at  a  cost  of  approxlma(tely 
$100  Million.  So  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  textile  industry  Is  an  Important,  we  be- 
lieve, essential  segment  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. If  the  nation  were  to  lose  these  Indus- 
tries or  If  they  were  to  be  seriously  crippled 
the  national  cost  would  be  extremely  plgh 
and  the  dislocations  of  people  and  the  result- 
ing social  and  political  problems  would  be 
immense.  Curiously,  advocates  of  Adjustoient 
Assistance  as  a  panacea  which  will  healj  the 
wounds  of  injured  Industries  would  logically 
regard  the  textile  and  apparel  Industries  as 
precisely  the  type  of  Industries  Into  wblch 
capital  and  labor  troubled  by  import  coippe- 
tltlon  might  move  after  collapse  of  thelfl  Ini- 
tial business  enterprises.  If  we  did  not  have 
a  domestic  textile  and  apparel  Industry  it 
would  be  smart  to  invent  one.  ' 

Early  In  March  the  Japan  Textile  Pe4era- 
tlon  announced  that  the  Japanese  textile 
iQdustry  was  undertaking  a  unilateral  pro- 
gram to  limit  future  exports  of  certain  textile 
and  apparel  products  to  the  VS.  The  details 
of  that  arrangement  are  set  forth  Ini  the 
attached  text  of  the  Japanese  Federation's 
declaration.  As  the  announced  plan  feB  far 
short  of  the  requirements  of  a  workable  ar- 
rangement to  deal  with  the  Import  problem 
of  the  American  textile  and  apparel  Wdua- 
trles  It  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  ladua- 
try  leadership.  It  was  also  rejected  by  pres- 
ident Nixon  In  his  statement  of  March  11, 


ia71.  The  president  rejected  this  unUateral 
program  of  the  Japan  Textile  Federation  as 
falling  "short  of  the  terms  essential  to  the 
U.S.  In  the  following  significant  respects: 

"Only  one  overall  celling  for  all  cotton, 
wool  and  man-made  fibre  fabric  and  apparel 
textiles  Is  provided,  with  only  a  general  vm- 
dertaklng  by  the  Japanese  industry  'to  pre- 
vent undue  distortions  of  the  present  pattern 
of  trade.  This  allows  concentration  on  spe- 
cific categories  which  could  result  in  these 
categories  growing  many  times  fMter  than 
the  overall  limits. 

"The  overall  celling  would  be  based  on 
Imports  from  Japan  In  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1971,  plus  a  growth  factor.  During 
the  two  years  that  we  have  been  negotiating 
with  the  government  of  Japan,  Imports  of 
mamnade  fiber  textile  products  have  greatly 
Increased,  and  in  January  1971  they  entered 
this  country  at  a  record-breaking  level.  More- 
over, the  program  magnifies  the  potential 
growth  of  the  sensitive  categories  by  Includ- 
ing in  the  base,  exports  of  cotton  products 
which  are  already  limited  by  agreement  and 
which  have  been  declining." 

I  think  the  President's  reasons  why  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry  arrangement  Is  In- 
adequate and  unacceptable  are  clear  and 
correct.  I  could  not  improve  upon  the  Pres- 
ident's Judgment  as  to  the  unacceptablllty 
of  the  voluntary  Japanese  Industry  proposals. 

In  closing  I  Join  with  others  In  this  In- 
dustry m  an  appeal  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  the  development  of  enforce- 
able govemment-to-government  arrange- 
ments keyed  to  global  coverage  with  suitable 
category  delineation  of  specific  textile  and 
apparel  products.  All  of  this  should  be  done 
In  the  context  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  base 
period  and  an  equitable  sharing  In  the  In- 
creased demand  in  the  domestic  market  be- 
tween domestic  production  and  imports.  Any- 
thing short  of  that  will  not  work. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion. I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 


Text  or  Japanese  Federation  IJeclaration 
The  Japan  TextUe  Federation  will  follow 
legal  procedures  required  by  Japanese  law 
to  control  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
all  textile  products.  In  making  this  declara- 
tion, the  Textile  Federation  emphasizes  that 
these  restraints  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
an  admission  that  Its  exports  of  textile  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  are  causing  serious 
injury  or  mau-ket  disruption. 

If  the  pending  textile  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  Is  left  unsolved, 
trade  protectionism  In  the  United  States  will 
be  encouraged  which  will  cause  a  worldwide 
chain  reaction  resulting  In  an  unfortunate 
situation  for  both  countries.  This  wUl  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  free  trade  throughout 
the  world. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  situation  and  to 
solve  the  textile  Issue  which  has  become  a 
political  problem  and  also  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  political  and  economic  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
the  textile  Industry  of  Japan  has  decided  to 
take  this  action  from  an  overall  viewpoint. 
The  textile  Issue  has  been  negotiated  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  for  a  prolonged  period  but  the  Textile 
Federation  trusts  that  by  this  declaration 
such  negotiations  need  not  be  continued. 
The  Textile  Federation  further  wishes  to 
make  It  clear  that  this  restraint  Is  not  to 
be  construed  as  a  precedent  for  similar  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  any  other  market  for 
Japanese  textile  product  exports,  and  trusts 
that  these  actions  will  not  be  understood  as 
a  precedent  for  other  products  being  ex- 
ported from  Japan. 

The  reartrictlons  will  be  applied  as  follows: 
1.  Coverage.   Restrictions  will   be  applied 
to  the  aggregate  total,  excluding  raw  mate- 
rials, of  the  cotton  textile  products  restrained 
pursuant  to  the  present  bilateral  agreement 


Detween  the  United  Statee  and  Japan,  a* 
amended,  man-made  fiber  textile  products 
and  wool  textile  products.  The  restrictions 
shall  not  at  this  time  Include  any  yams. 
This  exclusion  of  yam  may  be  reconsidered 
If  there  Is  a  change  In  circumstances. 

2.  Base.  The  base  for  calculating  restraints 
shall  be  the  aggregate  total  of  exports  from 
Japan  for  the  first  12-month  period  In  the 
la-month  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
commencement  of  the  restraints,  as  set  forth 
in  Paragraph  3  below,  the  cotton  textile 
products,  man-made  fiber  textile  products 
and  wool  textile  products  to  be  at  this  time 
covered  In  Paragraph  1. 

3.  Duration.  Restrictions  will  be  enforced 
from  the  first  calendar  month  following  a 
three  month  preparation  period  after  the 
date  of  this  declaration  and  will  continue 
for  36  months.  In  the  event  that  other 
nations,  accounting  for  a  substcuatlal  propor- 
tion of  exports  of  textile  products  to  the 
United  States,  do  not  enforce  similar  restric- 
tions (taking  Into  account  differing  drcxmi- 
stances  In  such  nations).  Enforcement  by 
Japan  will  be  from  the  first  calendar  month 
after  the  date  such  countries  put  In  Jorce 
such  restrictions. 

4.  Quota  quantities  (Measured  on  a  physi- 
cal basis) . 

(A)  The  quota  for  the  first  12  month  pe- 
riod of  restraint  will  be  the  base  as  set  forth 
above  In  Paragraph  2,  Increased  by  5  per 
cent. 

(B)  The  quota  for  the  second  12  month 
period  shall  be  the  quota  for  the  first  12 
month  period  Increased  by  6  per  cent. 

(C)  The  quota  for  the  third  12  month 
period  shall  be  the  quota  for  the  second 
12  month  period  Increased  by  6  per  cent. 

5.  SurveU  lance.  In  order  to  prevent  undue 
distortions  of  the  present  pattern  of  trade, 
the  Federation  will  exercise  strict  surveil- 
lance and  take  remedial  action  if  necessary. 

6.  Reservations.  The  Federation  reserves 
the  right  to  modify  or  terminate  the  above 
voluntary  restrictions  In  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(A)  In  the  event  that  the  United  States 
Imposes  any  general  quota  on  textile  product 
Imports  by  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tion or  Imposes  new  or  higher  duties  on  tex- 
tUe  product  imports  generally  or  takes  any 
other  action  generally  restrlotlng  the  import 
of  textile  products  into  the  United  States, 
except  that  in  the  event  the  United  States 
Imposes  higher  rates  of  duty  or  other  Import 
restrictions  on  particular  textile  jwoducts  by 
legislation  or  administrative  action  subject 
to  Article  xrx.  or  other  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  trade,  the  Federation  reserves  the  right 
only  to  modify  (but  not  to  terminate)  the 
above  voluntary  restrictions; 

(B)  In  the  event  that  there  Is  a  major 
change  of  cirounastances  affecUng  Interna- 
tional economic  conditions  and  foreign  trade 
generally  or  textile  trade  in  particular;  and 

(C)  In  the  event  that  Japan  finds  itself 
in  an  extremely  disadvantageous  position  If 
nations  not  enforcing  similar  export  con- 
trols substantially  increase  textile  exporU  to 
the  United  States  and  do  not  adopt  slmUar 
export  restrictions. 

7.  This  declaration  will  be  enforced  In 
such  a  way  as  not  to  infringe  the  domestic 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  declaration  shall  affect 
the  operation  of  the  present  bilateral  agree- 
ment on  cotton  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  as  amended. 

Textile-Appaeei,  Indubtrt  :  A  Major  Pactoi 

in   u.s.   ecokomt 

pttrchases  annuallt 

Fibers — $4.0  blUlon. 
Plant  and  equipment — $570  million. 
Packaging  products — $240  million. 
Chemicals  and  dyestuffs— $600  mUUon. 
Power  and  fuel — $420  mUllon. 
Trucking  services — $100  million. 
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Statement  bt  the  President 
For  two  years,  this  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Japan  curtailing 
the  excessive  wool  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tile imports  from  Japan.  The  United  States 
has  sought  to  be  as  fiexlble  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  detJaUs  of  an  agreement  whUo 
consistently  adhering  to  certain  l)a8lc  prin- 
ciples which  we  consider  essential  to  any 
agreement  designed  to  curb  these  excessive 
imports.  These  principles  are  refiected  In  the 
following  terms  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  by  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiator in  meetings  through  January  of  this 

vear: 

■  A  limited  number  of  categories  of  particu- 
larly sensitive  products,  covering  about  one- 
half  of  those  Imports,  would  be  assigned  spe- 
cific import  ceilings.  The  ceilings  would  be 
based  upon  Imports  from  Japan  In  1969  plus 
a  reasonable  growth  factor.  Shifting  of  Im- 
ports among  these  categories  would  be  per- 
mitted so  as  to  reflect  changing  conditions 
in  the  U.S.  market,  subject  to  limitations 
to  avoid  excessive  concentration  In  any  of 
these  sensitive  categories. 

If  imports  from  Japan  of  any  other  cate- 
gory exceed  the  1970  Import  level  plus  a 
more  liberal  growth  factor,  the  United  States 
could  request  consultation  with  Japan,  and 
impose  specific  limitations  If  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory solution  was  not  reached. 

On  Monday,  following  discussions  between 
its  Washington  representative  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Japan  Textile  Federation 
announced  that  the  Japanese  textile  Indus- 
try is  undertaking  a  unUateral  program  to 
limit  future  exports  of  textile  products  to 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Government  of  Japan  issued  a  public  state- 
ment endorsing  this  unorthodox  action  by  a 
private  Japanese  group  and  terminating  Its 
negotiations  with  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment. On  Its  face,  this  unilateral  program 
falls  short  of  the  terms  essential  to  the  U.S. 
in  the  following  significant  respects: 

Only  one  overall  celling  for  all  cotton, 
wool  and  manmade  fiber  fabric  and  apparel 
textUes  is  provided,  with  only  a  general  un- 
dertaking by  the  Japanese  Industry  "to  pre- 
vent undue  distortions  of  the  present  pat- 
tern of  trade."  This  allows  concentration 
on  specific  categories,  which  covUd  result  In 
these  categories  growing  many  times  faster 
than  the  overall  limits. 

The  overall  celling  would  be  based  on  im- 
ports from  Japan  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1971.  plus  a  growth  factor.  During 
the  two  years  that  we  have  been  negotiating 
with  the  Government  of  Japan.  Imports  of 
manmade  fiber  textile  products  have  greatly 
Increased,  and  In  January  1971  they  entered 
this  country  at  a  record-breaking  level.  More- 
over, the  program  magnifies  the  potential 
growth  of  the  sensitive  categories  by  Includ- 
ing the  base  exports  of  cotton  products 
which  are  already  limited  by  agreement  and 
which  have  been  declining. 

The  deficiencies  In  the  Japanese  industry 
program  make  It  clear  that  It  will  not  result 
in  an  acceptable  solution.  It  Is  well  known 
that  I  would  prefer  a  negotiated  agreement 
to  solve  this  problem.  The  maneuver  of  the 
Japanese  Industry,  now  apparently  ratified 
by  the  Government  of  Japan,  has  effectively 
precluded  further  meaningful  government 
to  government  negotiations,  the  resumption 
of  which  this  country  would  welcome. 

Consequently,  I  wUl  strongly  support  the 
textile  quota  provisions  of  the  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  HJl.  20, 
a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year  and  reintroduced  this  year  by 
Chairman  Mills  and  Congressman  Byrnes  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Cconmerce  to  monitor  Imports  of 
wo(^  and  manmade  fiber  textile  products 
from  Japan  on  a  monthly  basis.  I  am  In- 


structing that  this  monitoring  begin  Im- 
mediately, with  the  results,  including  an 
analysis  of  any  differences  from  what  would 
have  been  the  results  under  the  terms  we 
presented,  to  be  made  available  to  the  entire 
Congress. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  in  order  to 
provide  the  relief  necessary  for  United  States 
textile  workers  and  businesses  this  Govern- 
ment must  now  give  the  fullest  considera- 
tion to  the  other  alternative  solutions  to  the 
textile    problem. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  AND  PROFIT- 
SHARING  PLANS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  several  years,  a  widening  Inter- 
est has  been  exhibited  by  the  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  the  press,  and  the 
general  public  in  the  development  and 
operations  of  the  Nation's  private  retire- 
ment system.  Private  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  now  cover  an  estimated  34 
million  American  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  are  paying  benefits  to  some  4 
million  persons  to  supplement  social  se- 
curity pensions  and  private  savings. 

The  discussion  of  private  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans,  particularly  in  the 
press,  has  frequently  reflected  sensation- 
alized conclusions  drawn  from  isolated 
examples  of  alleged  wrongdoing  or  weak- 
nesses in  the  private  system.  Indeed,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  rhetoric  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  factual  situation.  For  this 
reason,  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
come  across  an  article  on  private  pen- 
sions that  I  believe  offers  badly  needed 
perspective  and  helps  present  the  issues 
and  the  facts  in  an  evenhanded  fash- 
ion. 

The  article  actually  is  in  the  form  of 
an  interview  by  the  editors  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  with  Mr.  Prank  L.  Grif- 
fin, Jr..  who  is  an  actuary  and  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Treasury  Department.  Mr. 
GrifiBn  has  just  completed  a  term  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Conference  of  Actuaries  in 
Public  Practice  and  recently  retired  as 
head  of  the  Wyatt  Co.  in  Chicago.  He  Is 
generally  recognized  as  a  leading  author- 
ity on  private  pension  plans,  and  brings 
to  this  field  objectivity  and  understand- 
ing which  are  rooted  in  many  years  of 
practical  experience. 

Mr.  Griflan  is  well-known  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  what  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  definitive  study  to 
date  r^ardlng  the  funding  of  private 
pension  plans.  Entitled  "Status  of  Fund- 
ing Under  Private  Pension  Plans,"  the 
book  was  written  for  the  Pension  Re- 
search Council  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  study  was  financed  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  GrifBn  and  Charles  L. 
Trowbridge,  who  has  subsequently  be- 
come the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

As  Mr.  Grifian  explained  in  the  inter- 
view, one  of  the  most  significant  findings 
of  the  pension  research  study  "was 
that  private  pension  plans  hi  the  United 
States  were  exceedingly  well  funded  as 
of  1966,  the  central  date  of  the  study." 
He  went  on  to  say  that — 

Over  90  percent  of  all  plans  In  the  study 
were  ahead  of  any  reasonable  bench  mark  of 
funding  progress.  So  this  Indicates  that  the 
vast  majority  cA  pension  plans  are  soundly 
based  and  adequately  financed. 


Mr.  Griflan  added— 

Another  significant  finding  was  that  vest- 
ing, adopted  voluntarily,  was  already  quite 
liberal  Insofar  as  a  majority  of  the  covered 
employees  was  concerned.  Further  liberaliza- 
tion may  be  expected  as  more  urgent  benefit 
priorities  are  satisfied. 

The  DepartmMit  of  Labor's  own  studies 
seem  to  bear  out  Mr.  Griffin's  comment 
that  further  liberalization  of  vesting  can 
be  expected.  His  study  was  based  on  1966 
data,  but  the  Department  reported  last 
year  that — 

In  1968,  plans  with  either  vesting,  early 
retirement,  or  both,  covered  91  percent  of  all 
active  workers  participating  In  private  pen- 
sion plans  reporting  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Plans  with  vesting  provisions  covered 
76  percent  of  all  peu-ticipating  workers  in 
1969.  compared  to  63  percent  in  1967  and 
59  percent  in  1962,  the  Departmait  said. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
am  looking  forward  to  receiving  the  re- 
sults of  governmental  studies  that  should 
bear  significantly  on  the  issues  posed  by 
private  pension  plans.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  the  Finance  Committee  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  we  asked  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Treasury  Department  to 
study  the  vast  range  of  pension  plans  and 
other  forms  of  deferred  compensation, 
and  to  report  their  conclusions  and  leg- 
islative recommendations.  I  understand 
that  this  work  has  been  moving  along, 
and  as  soon  as  our  heavy  workload  per- 
mits, I  know  the  Finance  Committee  will 
want  to  look  into  the  results  of  these 
studies. 

Meanwhile,  I  suspect  I  would  agree 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fin from  his  long  years  of  dealing  with 
many  kinds  of  pension  plans.  The  major 
problem  associated  with  private  pension 
plans,  he  said,  is  the  fact  that  too  few 
people  in  the  United  States  are  covered 
by  any  private  pension  plan.  I  asa.  sure 
that  as  Congress  seeks  to  curb  Isolated 
examples  of  abuse  with  existing  plans, 
we  will  want  to  be  careful  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  discourage  the  adop- 
tion of  new  plans  at  companies  whose 
employees  now  receive  no  private  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled,  "Changes  Ahead 
in  Pension  Plans."  from  the  April  5  is.sue 
of  U.S.  News,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Changes  Ahead  in  Pension  Pi.an8 

AN  EXPERT  REPORTS  ON  RISING  BENEFTrS.  OTHER 
TRENDS 

As  Social  Security  paymcnte  go  up.  private 
pensions  are  changing,  too.  More  plans  are 
becoming  "portable"  If  you  shift  Jobs.  Retlre- 
mentment  before  age  66  is  offered  more  often. 
"Vesting" — giving  the  employe  a  share  In 
a  pension  system — starts  earlier.  In  this  In- 
terview, an  authority  on  pensions  tells  about 
benefits,  safety  of  pension  funds,  other 
trends  affecting  retirement  dreams  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Q.  Mr.  Griffin,  are  important  changes  com- 
ing in  the  private  pension  system? 

A.  Tes,  there  Is  no  question  about  that. 
You  need  only  read  the  newspapers  to  see 
the  trends. 
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Sooner  or  later  there  la  going  to  be  addl 
tlonal  federal  legislation  on  the  subject  qf 
private  pensions,  for  one  thing. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  are  covered  bjr 
private  pension  plans?  ! 

A.  About  34  million  Individuals.  That's  a|B 
good  an  estimate  as  exists.  There  might  hie 
a  million  more  or  leas  than  that.  I 

Q.  Does  the  34  mUUon  Include  both  worri- 
ers and  their  families?  J 

A.  Not  dependents — Just  indlvldiial  worH- 
ers  or  exworkers  drawing  pensions,  In  the 
private-employment  sector  only. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  are  already  r^ 
tired  on  private  pensions? 

A.  The  best  estimate  I  have  is  something 
over  4  million. 

Q.  On  the  average,  how  much  money  do 
they  get? 

A.  Long  service  employes  currently  retli- 
Ing  under  private  plans  probably  average 
$150  to  $200  a  month — ^though  many 
amounts  are  higher. 

The  average  for  all  pensioners  who  retired 
at  any  time  In  the  p)«et  Is  of  course  lower-t- 
perhaps  $110  a  month.  That  Is  because  pri- 
vate-pension benefits  have  constantly  \iii- 
dergone  Improvement  over  the  years  and  aie 
stUl  Improving. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  changes  In  pension  pit 
lie  ahead? 

A.  One  Is  a  trend  toward  etu-Uer  retlx< 
ment.  Some  unions  are  pressing  for  that 
for  making  benefits  available  before  tqe 
traditional  retirement  age  of  65.  Many  ei 
ployers  are  favoring  the  earller-retlremeiit 
Idea,  too.  particularly  in  industries  where 
automation  tends  to  make  the  help  of  cer- 
tain older  workers  less  necessary. 

Q.  Who  pays  for   pensions — employers 
workers? 

A.  Noncontrlbutory  pension  plans,  whel 
the  employer  takes  over  the  entire  burde 
of  payments  Into  a  reitlrement  fund,  coi 
tlnue  to  predominate.  There  has  been  a  pus 
In  this  direction  for  many  years,  and  m< 
plans  adopted  In  recent  times  have  been  noi 
oontxlbutory. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  prediction  about  thl 
though,  I  would  say  there  Is  a  possibility  thi 
new  legislation  might  lead  to  a  resurgence 
contributory  plans  [where  workers  make  i>aj 
mente  Into  the  peotflon  fund]  In  the  net 
futvire. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  contributory  plaiis 
will  Increase?  ! 

A.  One  possibility — «md  It  Is  still  In  the 
discussion  stage — Is  that  an  employe's  coi^- 
trlbutlon  to  his  pension  plan.  In  the  futiiije, 
might  be  made  tax-deductible  to  the  em- 
ploye. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  email  enk- 
ployers  who  have  held  off  setting  up  jjensldn 
plans  simply  because  they  cant  afford  tlie 
whole  cost.  But  If  such  an  employer  could 
have  a  plan  to  which  his  workers  contributed, 
he  might  decide  he  could  adopt  It.  A4d 
certainly  employes  would  have  less  reslstanfce 
to  a  contributory  plan  If  they  could  get  an 
Income  tax  deduction  for  their  pyenslon-fuiid 
contributions  each  year. 

Q.  What  other  changes  do  you  expect  ?       i 

A.  An  Important  provision  being  written 
Into  nK>re  and  more  private  plans  conceriis 
what  we  refer  to  aa  "survivor  benefits."  Th>.t 
Is  Just  a  euphemism  for  death  benefits  Jn 
one  form  or  another — pension  payments  to 
dependents,  or  lump-sum  payments  to  family 
members  or  other  survivors. 

Q.  Are  pensions  and  related  benefits  In- 
creasing m  amount? 

A.  Yea,  there  Is  a  clear  pattern  In  that  ct- 
rectlon.  The  goal  In  years  past  was  to  pro- 
vide a  retired  person  with  somewhere  be- 
tween 40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
annual  Income  he  had  when  he  was  woric- 
Ing,  counting  the  employer-financed  pof'- 
tlon  of  Social  Security. 

But  benefits  keep  going  upward  with  It- 
fiatlon.  There  has  been  a  change  In  the  ty;  )e 
of   benefit    formula  used   In   many  prlva* 


plans  to  relate  pensions  directly  to  pay 
levels  near  retirement  age  rather  than  to  the 
average  pay  over  a  worker's  entire  career. 

Union  plans  which  follow  the  pattern  of  a 
fiat  benefit  per  year  of  service  also  tend  to 
be  updated  periodically  in  negotiations. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  more  coet-of-livlng  "es- 
calators" applying  to  jjenslons  of  people  al- 
ready retired? 

A.  There  Is  a  wider  use  of  such  escalators, 
but  I  don't  see  any  tremendous  surge  in  that 
direction  in  terms  of  writing  such  escalators 
Into  plans  that  are  now  being  set  up. 

Eniployers  have  in  many  instances  volun- 
tarily Improved  the  pensions  they  are  pay- 
ing their  retired  workers,  and  in  some  cases 
this  has  been  agreed  to  through  union  nego- 
tiations. It  might  be  a  one-time  adjustment, 
however,  rather  than  any  periodic  increase 
tied  to  the  consumer  price  Index. 

I  have  clients  who  have  done  this.  They 
have  said,  "We  recognize  that  the  pension 
checks  semt  to  our  retired  workers  are  being 
cUi>i>ed  by  Inflation,  so  we  will  take  the  num- 
ber of  years  since  each  worker  retired  and 
figure  that  he  has  been  nicked  by  a  2  per 
cent  annual  Inflation.  To  compensate  for  that 
we'll  Jack  up  his  payment  2  per  cent  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  years  since  he 
retired.'' 

Another,  far  broader  trend  Is  a  swing 
toward  earlier  vesting  of  pension  benefits. 
It's  a  severance  benefit,  if  you  want  to  look 
at  It  that  way.  Most  of  the  pension  plans  that 
have  been  approved  lately  have  leaned  toward 
more  liberal  vesting  as  well  as  toward  the 
introduction  of  survivor  benefits. 

Q.  What  Is  meant  by  "vesting?" 

A.  As  applied  to  pension  plans  the  word 
"vesting"  means,  In  effect,  that  at  some  point 
In  time — in  terms  of  years  of  service  with  a 
company  or  In  terms  of  age — an  employee  be- 
comes entitled  to  a  pension  payable  later  on 
whether  he  leaves  the  service  of  the  employer 
or  not. 

Private  pension  plans  have  quite  a  fair  de- 
gree of  vesting  today,  but  of  course  the  exact 
degree  varies  all  over  the  lot.  Some  plans  have 
vesting  that  begins  as  soon  as  the  employee 
has  completed  10  years  of  service,  or  even 
earlier.  Other  plans  combine  years  of  service 
with  age.  Such  a  formula  might  provide  vest- 
ing, say,  after  15  years  of  service  and  after  age 
45.  That  Is  a  fairly  common  provision. 

Now,  It  is  a  fact — and  many  people  don't 
reaUze  this — that  every  pension  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury  Department  has  some 
vesting  if  It  contains  a  provision  for  early  re- 
tirement. Most  plans  do  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Insists  that 
there  be  vesting  not  later  than  the  first  age 
at  which  early  retirement  can  be  applied. 

MOST  PLANS  REQUIRE  HIS  APPHOVAL 

Q.  Why  does  the  IRS  have  to  approve  a 
company's  pension  plan? 

A.  The  tax  people  get  Involved  If  a  plan 
Is  funded  In  advance — that  Is,  If  the  em- 
ployer sets  aside  some  money  each  year  to  be 
paid  into  a  pension  reserve.  Such  payments, 
up  to  a  certain  amount,  qualify  for  federal 
Income  tax  deduction  as  part  of  the  employ- 
er's expense  of  doing  business.  That  Is  why 
we  often  refer  to  "qualified  plans."  So  the  IRS 
looks  over  these  plans  to  make  sure  they 
conform  to  the  tax  rules. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  plans  that  ere 
not  funded  In  advance.  Those  don't  require 
Gtovernment  approval.  The  employer  Just 
pays  the  pensions  as  a  disbursement  out  of 
Income.  But  the  nimiber  of  people  covered 
solely  by  Informal  pension  arrangements 
like  this  Is  relatively  small — perhaps  half  a 
million  employees. 

Q.  There's  been  considerable  talk  lattiy 
about  ""portability"  of  pensions — the  Idea 
that  a  worker,  when  he  changes  Jobs,  ought 
to  be  able  to  carry  his  pension  rights  with 
him— 

A.  He  doesn't  actually  have  any  rights  to 


carry  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  vesting  re- 
quirements of  the  plan.  Once  he  has,  there 
can  be  portability.  This  already  exists  under 
most  plans  today. 

But  there  has  been  some  talk  of  setting  up 
a  central  pension  fund  Into  which  all  em- 
ployers would  funnel  amounts  to  cover  vested 
benefits  of  terminating  employes.  This  par- 
ticular approach  has  been  a  red  flag  to  a 
lot  of  ijeople  who  fear  all  private-pension 
assets  might  gradually  be  siphoned  off  Into 
the  federal  Social  Security  fund,  if  that 
should  become  the  vehicle. 

Q.  Suppose  I  work  nine  years  for  a  com- 
pany whose  pension  plan  doesn't  start  vest- 
ing until  after  the  tenth  year.  Then  I  move 
on  to  smother  company  whose  pension  rights 
vest  In  10  years,  and  again  I  leave  after  only 
nine  years.  Couldn't  that  go  on  and  on? 
I  might  have  worked  for  three  or  four  em- 
ployers and  not  get  a  dime  of  p)enslon — 

A.  Yes.  that  is  possible,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  age  should  be  substituted  for 
service  at  some  point  in  the  vesting  formula. 

EFFECTS    ON    EMPLOYE    MORALE 

Q.  Is  the  concept  of  a  pension  as  a  way  to 
hold  workers  undergoing  a  change? 

A.  The  change  came  a  long  time  ago. 
I  dont  think  most  employers  now  view  their 
pension  plans  In  that  light — nor  do  employee. 

Take  my  own  case:  I  worked  14 Va  years 
for  a  company  whose  plan  vested  after  15 
years.  The  fact  that  I  was  not  yet  entitled  to 
vested  benefits  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
decision;  I  left  because  I  saw  a  better  oppor- 
tunity somewhere  else. 

Competition  for  workers  has  been  a  faotor 
in  the  changed  attitude.  If  you  can  tell  a 
man  when  you  hire  him,  "We  have  a  fine 
pension  plan  here,  and  you  don't  have  to  stay 
on  the  Job  for  40  years  to  get  benefits,"  that 
Is  a  good  talkng  point.  It's  far  better  than 
saying,  "If  you  stick  around  untU  age  65 
you'U  get  a  pension." 

One  oif  the  best  arguments  for  early  re- 
tirement, which  Is  a  form  of  vesting  of  pen- 
sions, confirms  this  fact.  Frequently  It  is 
cheaper  to  have  a  worker  covered  by  a  pen- 
sion plan  and  to  retire  him  early  than  it  Is 
to  keep  him  on  the  payroll,  particularly  If 
he  is  not  carrying  his  weight  on  the  Job  or 
If  automation  has  made  his  particular  task 
less  important.  There  are  cases  where  it  may 
be  more  economical  for  an  employer  to  pen- 
sion off  a  worker  than  to  keep  him  around. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  pensions  should  be 
viewed  as  "good  business"  all  around:  better 
employe  morale,  opening  avenues  of  pro- 
motion to  younger  men,  more-efflclent  opera- 
tion fuid  so  on. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  all  this,  why  dont  more 
companies  go  for  earlier  vesting  of  retii«- 
ment  benefits? 

A.  Many  have  done  so.  More-liberal  vesting 
Is  well  on  the  way,  voluntarily.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Isidore  Goodman  (tax-law 
specialist  In  the  p>enslon -trust  branch)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  said  In  a  recent 
speech  that  new  plans  are  being  established 
at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  before  and  that 
additional  feat\ires  such  as  vesting  and  early 
retirement — sometimes  death  benefits — ere 
being  included. 

For  those  who  have  not  voluntarily  liberal- 
ized as  yet,  cost  Is  the  chief  reason:  You  are 
providing  an  extra  benefit,  and  you  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

This  is  one  area  that  Is  widely  misunder- 
stood. Many  persons  do  not  realize  the  true 
nature  of  vesting.  They  talk  about  someone 
leaving  a  company  before  he  Is  vested  thereby 
losing  his  pension  rights.  One  cannot  lose 
something  before  it  Is  given  to  him,  and 
John  Doe's  vested  right  had  not  yet  come 
Into  being. 

Vesting  Is  an  additional  severance  benefit 
which  Is  acquired  at  a  partlciilar  point  of 
time — and  not  before. 

The  loudest  critics  of  today's  plans  wish  to 
create  a  new  right — one  Which  does  not  now 
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exist.  In  the  meantime,  they  talk  as  if  the 
cniployer  were  robbing  the  worker  of  some- 
tUlng  to  which  he  Is  legally  entitled. 

Q.  But  for  the  younger  man — 

A.  Most  employers  and  unions  I  deal  with 
ut  not  opposed  to  vesting;  they  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  vesting — for  this  reason:  If 
there  are  only  so  many  dollars  available  for 
a  pension  plan,  who  should  determine  how 
those  dollars  should  be  spent?  Should  we 
have  higher  pensions  for  those  curremUy 
retiring,  or  should  we  give  a  vested  right  to 
the  young  fellow  who  leaves  a  Job  when  he 
is  a9  years  old? 

It  bolls  down  to  a  matter  of  priorities. 

Historically,  almost  aJl  employers  have  first 
taken  care  of  the  older  employe  who  Is  about 
to  retire — and  so  have  unions,  In  their  bar- 
gaining. 

Suppose  a  plan  has  been  In  effect  for  only 
two  years.  The  employer  can't  have  paid  In 
very  much  for  the  workers  now  ready  to 
retire,  so  he  customarily  undertakes  to  meet 
a  large  past-service  cost  for  the  old-timers. 
He  can't  put  up  all  that  money  at  once;  he 
funds  it  over  a  period  of  time.  Just  as  a  man 
does  who  Is  paying  on  a  mortgage  on  his 
home. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  funding  for  past  serv- 
ice IB  complete.  By  that  time,  the  employer 
can  start  to  upgrade  benefits,  provide  vesting, 
offer  survivors'  benefits — whatever  he  chooses 
to  provide  or  whatever  he  and  the  union  can 
agree  on. 

Q.  Do  most  unions  favor  compulsory  vest- 
ing? 

A.  Some  do;  some  dont.  Most  probably  are 
opposed  to  It  for  the  same  reason  employers 
are:  If  they  see  that  an  extra  25  cents  an 
hour,  say.  Is  being  made  available  to  Improve 
a  pension  plan  they  want  a  say  In  how  It  Is 
done.  They  think  they  know  better  than 
some  bureaucrat  In  Washington  how  priori- 
ties should  be  set.  That  Is  my  own  position. 
too. 

Even  so — politics  and  human  nature  being 
what  they  are — I  think  we  are  going  to  get 
compulsory  vesting  whether  we  favor  It  or 
not.  If  so,  let's  hope  we  can  steer  It  In  the 
right  direction. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  "the  right  direc- 
tion"? 

A.  I  think  any  viable  program  for  universal 
vesting — and  by  "viable"  I  mean  reasonably 
acceptable  to  opposing  viewpoints  on  the 
question — would  have  to  contain  three  cen- 
tral elements : 

First,  vesting  should  be  tied  In  some  way 
to  age.  An  example  might  be  that  a  worker's 
pension  rights  become  permanently  vested 
after  age  40  or  45.  Another  suggestion  Is  that 
■ge  plus  length  of  service  add  up  to  50.  If  a 
plan  provides  this,  then  a  man  who  Is  50  and 
who  switches  from  one  Job  to  another  wont 
need  any  further  vesting  qualification  to  be 
covered  by  a  pension  In  his  new  Job;  he's 
already  vested  immediately.  And  of  course 
It's  the  later  years  toward  retirement  that  are 
the  most  Important  for  a  worker  because  his 
pay  generally  Is  at  Its  peak  and  the  pension 
Increments  he  earns  then  are  by  far  the 
greatest. 

As  to  the  second  point,  I  believe  that  any 
compulsory  vesting  ought  to  be  applied  only 
to  a  minimum  layer  of  private-pension  ben- 
efits and  not  to  all  benefits.  That  would  give 
the  employer  some  leeway  as  to  the  sort  of 
benefits  he  wanted  and  could  afford  above 
that  point.  Otherwise,  the  very  employers 
who  are  already  doing  the  best  Job — providing 
the  biggest  pensions — would  be  socked  the 
hardest  with  the  extra  cost  of  vesting. 

Further,  providing  a  minimum  level  of 
benefits  Is  consistent  with  the  aim  of  sup- 
plementing Social  Securtty  and  should  fit 
the  objectives  of  those  In  the  Government 
who  want  to  give  the  average  guy  some  basic 
private  benefits  he  Is  pretty  siwe  to  carry 
along  on  top  of  his  Social  Security. 

Q.  And  your  third  point? 


A.  I  would  specify  that  multiemployer,  bar- 
gained plans — those  set  up  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — ^be  s\]fbject  to  the  same  vesting 
provisions  as  plans  provided  by  Individual 
private  employers.  This  would  avoid  charges 
of  discrimination,  simplify  goverrmiental  ad- 
ministration and  yet  be  reasonable  In  cost 
to  those  bargained  plans  which  are  Indus- 
trywide. These  plans  already  have  consider- 
able employment  transferability,  so  any  ex- 
tra vesting  costs  would  be  very  low. 

DrVERSITY    W    BENEFTTS 

Q.  Mr.  Griffin,  can  you  tell  us  what  sorts 
of  benefits  a  typical  pension  plan  provides 
for  a  worker? 

A.  To  satisfy  varying  benefit  objectives 
there  is  such  a  diversity  In  the  private-pen- 
sion field  that  It  wovdd  be  difficult  to  say 
what  Is  typical  or  average.  But  most  plans 
fall  into  one  of  three  broad  categortes. 

First  is  the  flat-benefit  type  of  plan — of 
the  sort  widely  negotiated  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  for  example.  Depending  on  the 
Individual  company  concerned,  such  a  plan 
provides  retirement  benefits  amounting  to 
anywhere  from  $4  or  $5  a  month  to  $9  or 
$10  a  month  for  each  year  of  service.  Fre- 
quently, such  a  plan  is  fully  vested  after  10 
years  of  service  with  a  company.  Some  varia- 
tions of  ths  same  plan  have  a  formula  to 
determine  time  of  vesting:  age  combined  with 
length  of  service — say,  vesting  after  10  yearai 
with  a  company  and  aiter  age  40. 

A  second  broad  category  offers  pensions 
based  on  a  worker's  earnings  from  year  to 
year.  Suppose  you  are  covered  by  such  a 
plan:  Maybe  1  per  cent  or  IVi  per  cent  of 
what  you  earn  this  year  Is  your  pension 
credit  for  the  year.  That  goes  on  year  after 
year.  As  your  pay  goes  up,  your  pension  In- 
crements go  up,  too.  We  call  this  a  "career- 
average  benefit  plan."  Vesting  In  plans  of 
this  type  is  sometimes  less  liberal  than  that 
cited  earlier — 'but  need  not  be,  of  course. 

The  third  type  of  plan — and  one  that  Is 
in  the  ascendancy — is  by  far  the  best  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  employe.  That  Is  a 
plan  where  benefits  for  each  year  of  service 
are  based  entirely  on  earnings  during  the 
last  few  years  of  employment.  Assume  you 
are  covered  by  this  sort  of  pension  plan:  It 
provides  an  automatic  updating  for  inflation 
or  for  merit-pay  Increases  you  have  received 
right  up  to  the  date  you  retire,  so  you  enter 
retirement  with  a  pension  based  on  your 
standard  of  living  at  the  time  you  stop  work- 
ing. 

This  type  of  plan  may  have  an  advantage 
for  the  employer,  too:  He  doesnt  have  to 
keep  updating  It  every  few  years  to  take  ac- 
count of  Inflation  or  other  factors  that  dic- 
tate an  Increase  In  employe  benefits. 

Under  any  type  of  pension  plan,  ancillary 
benefits  other  than  vesting  are  frequently 
Included — such  as  survivor  benefits,  retire- 
ment options  and  so  on. 

Q.  Roughly  how  much  money  Is  represented 
m  all  the  private  pension  plana  In  this  covm- 
try? 

A  Estimates  vary,  but  my  own  figure  would 
be  a  total  of  about  160  billion  doUars,  ex- 
cluding plans  for  employes  of  various  govern- 
mental units  as  well  as  Railroad  Retirement. 
Q.  Where  is  this  money  kept? 
A.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  assets  behind 
private  pension  plans  are  administered  and 
invested  by  Insurance  companies.  The  other 
70  per  cent  is  in  trust  funds  which.  In  most 
instances,  are  handled  by  corporate  trustees — 
usually  banks  or  tnist  companies. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  the  employer  in  all 
these  cases  has  little  to  say  about  how  the 
funds  are  Invested.  He  turns  the  money  over 
to  a  professional  Investment  Institution  to  be 
managed.  Usually  the  employer  retains  a  right 
to  set  general  Investment  policy  by  specifying 
broad  Investment  categories  and  proportions 
in  each.  Most  Important,  though,  he  cannot 
recover  any  of  the  pension  money  for  com- 


pany use  once  he  has  turned  It  over  to  the 
trustee. 

There  are  a  few  funds  that  are  managed 
exclusively  by  union  trustees  or  sometimes 
Jointly  by  union  and  employer  trustees. 

Q.  When  a  company  turns  over  Its  money 
to  a  bank  or  trust  company,  does  the  bank 
guarantee  to  see  that  pensions  are  paid  at  a 
certain  level? 

A.  No. 

Q.  If  the  Investments  go  down  In  value.  Is 
the  retired  person  likely  to  get  less  pension 
than  he  expected? 

A.  Again  the  answer  is  no — and  the  reason 
Is  that  the  bank  or  other  trustee  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  amount  of  benefits.  In 
paying  benefits  he  acts  solely  on  the  in- 
structions of  the  employer  or  administrative 
committee,  who  computes  the  pension  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  In  the  plan. 

When  a  man  reetches  his  retirement  date 
the  employer  notifies  the  trustee  that  on 
and  after  that  date  the  man  Is  to  get  a 
monthly  check  for,  say,  $280 — or  whatever  his 
pension  happens  to  be.  That  monthly  pay- 
ment Is  to  continue  for  as  long  as  the  man 
lives  or  for  whatever  time  Is  provided  In  the 
pension  plaiL 

Q.  What  happens,  though.  If  the  total  pen- 
sion fund  has  shrunk  because  of  a  decline  In 
value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  in  which  It  Is 
invested? 

A.  The  pension  payments  continue  at  the 
same  amount;  they  are  not  reduced  Just  be- 
cause the  stock  market  drops  temporarily  or 
because  the  asset  values  are  lower  than  they 
were.  I  am  speaking  of  conventional  pensions 
of  fixed  amount  rather  than  the  special 
"variable  annuity"  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  a  few  situations  in  recent  years. 

As  long  as  an  employer  continues  a  plan 
he  is  req>onslble  for  seeing  that  the  assets 
behind  It,  together  with  new  contributions, 
are  sufficient  to  keep  meeting  the  payments 
as  promised.  So  if  there  were  a  permanent 
decline  In  the  value  of  a  pension  fund,  the 
employer's  costs — his  regular  payments  into 
the  fund — would  have  to  go  up.  But  If  there's 
only  a  temporary  market  decline,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  shifts  In  fund  value,  he 
doesn't  get  too  concerned. 

WHEN    A    BUSINESS    FAILS 

Q.  What  if  the  company  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

A.  That's  a  different  proposition,  and  I 
have  to  answer  In  an  entirely  different  way. 

If  a  company  goes  out  of  business  and  Its 
pension  plan  Is  to  be  terminated,  the  assets 
In  the  fund  are  then  distributed  among 
various  preference-order  beneficiaries  as  far 
as  they  will  extend.  Every  funded  private 
pension  plan  contains  a  provision  of  this 
type.  It  has  been  traditional  In  the  past  to 
give  first  call  to  those  already  retired. 

In  other  words,  you  first  figure  out  how 
much  money  will  be  needed  to  provide  pen- 
sioners for  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  the 
pension  payments  that  already  have  been 
entered  upon.  One  of  several  ways  that  can 
be  done  Is  to  get  the  best  blanket  policy  you 
can  find  from  an  Insurance  company.  You 
take  that  lump  sum  out  of  the  assets,  buy 
a  policy  that  guarantees  payments  to  all  the 
people  already  retired,  and  get  It  out  of  the 
way. 

The  next  order  of  preference  usually  Is  to 
take  care  of  all  those  who  could  qualify  for 
early  retirement.  Then  would  come  employes 
still  some  time  from  retirement  but  whose 
share  of  the  pension  fund  already  has  become 
vested.  After  that,  the  usual  practice  Is  to 
allocate  whatever  money  Is  left  In  proportion 
to  the  values  of  accrued  benefits  for  all  re- 
maining workers  whether  or  not  their  shares 
are  vested. 

Q.  But  suppose  there  isn't  enough  mcney 
to  go  around 

A,  Then  the  triistee  will  prorate  any  assets 
remaining  after  the  prior  allocations. 

Assume  your  Interest  in  a  pension  fund 
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is  twice  mine:  You'll  get  twice  ae  muc  i  as 
I  will — but  the  total  of  all  our  Interests  will 
equal  wbat'B  remaining  In  the  fxind. 

Q.  How  often  does  this  sort  of  thing  1  tap 
pen? 

A.  There  aren't  many  such  cases,  but  one 
In  particular  that  got  a  tremendous  amount 
of  publicity  a  few  years  ago  Involved  the 
Studebaker  Corporation.  That  stirred  vp  a 
lot  of  talk — some  of  It.  I'm  sorry  to  say.  com- 
pletely unfounded — about  the  safety  land 
condition  of  private  pension  plans  gener^ly. 

There  was  no  wrongdoing  on  the  pait  of 
either  the  employer  or  the  union  In  the 
Studebaker  case.  Both  followed  to  the  litter 
the  agreements  as  to  the  funding  of  the  pen- 
sion plan. 

The  basic  problem  was  a  top-heavy  age|dls- 
trlbutlon  among  Studebaker's  worker*.  A 
great  many  people  already  had  retired  afid  a 
tremendous  number  of  others  were  pualilng 
retirement  age.  So  when  they  divided  upl  the 
assets  in  the  pension  fund  they  made  a! full 
distribution  down  to  about  age  60 — spme- 
thlng  like  that — and  had  very  little  left  bver 
for  people  younger  than  that. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  such  examples? 

A.  No.  The  Labor  Department  made  a  s^udy 
of  that  question  a  few  years  ago,  and  prl|vate 
actuaries  analyzed  It  In  detaU.  They  came  up 
with  some  Interesting  statistics: 

Over  the  10-year  period  covered  by  the 
study,  which  examined  all  terminations  of 
qualified  plans  during  that  decade,  only  one 
quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  private  plans  were  lost  thrcugh 
plan  termination.  This  Is  a  remarlqable 
record.  i 

To  help  put  this  matter  In  perspective!  the 
effect  of  Inflation  on  the  drylng-up  of  ten- 
sion benefits  In  that  10-year  span  wasjiao 
times  greater  than  the  loss  due  to  termi- 
nation of  plans.  I 

Q.  Figures  from  the  Labor  Departibent 
show  that  about  500  pension  plans,  coving 
some  25,000  workers,  are  terminated  tach 
year.  Does  that  taUy  with  yovir  own  studies? 

A.  Without  looking  them  up,  I'd  say  tiat's 
about  right.  But  you  must  note  this  Impor- 
tant  point:  Most  of  these  are  not  termina- 
tions of  plans  of  companies  that  go  oUt  of 
business  and  deprive  workers  of  all  ihelr 
benefits. 

Most  terminations  occur  when  there  Is  a 
merger  and  the  people  covered  by  the  f oi  mer 
plan  wlU  be  blanketed  In  under  a  new  one. 
Or  a  company  may  decide  to  shift  from  one 
type  of  plan  to  another — say,  from  a  prbfit- 
aharlng  type  of  plan  to  a  stralght-penislon 
plan— and  the  old  plan  wlU  be  ended  iq  fa- 
vor of  a  new  one.  But  the  employes  don 'tj  lose 
anything  In  those  situations.  i 

So  most  of  the  terminations  mentlonaU  In 
the  Labor  Department's  reports  are  these 
techiUcal  types  of  termination  where  people 
do  not  lose  benefits  to  any  significant  depee. 

LAaOEST    STUDT    OF    PRIVATK    PKNSION3( 

Q.  Are  there  other  statistics  on  the  s^ety 
of  pension  plans?  I 

A.  Tes.  I  might  refer  to  an  authoritative 
study  on  this  subject  done  by  the  Penislon 
Research  Council  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
finance  and  Commerce.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  waa  a  coauthor  with  Oharl^  L. 
Trowbridge,  now  the  chief  actuary  fori  the 
Social   Security   Administration. 

The  study  waa  called  "Status  of  Pun|ling 
Under  Private  Pension  Plans"  and  wae  »ub- 
llahed  as  a  book  In  1969.  We  studied  plans 
covering  some  9  million  employes.  Nonje  of 
the  plans  waa  identified,  and  all  the  statisti- 
cal work  was  done  by  computer.  We  Were 
dealing  with  the  largest  sample  of  prKvate 
pension  plana  ever  studied. 

Q.  What  were  the  results? 

A.  The  most  Important  finding  was  that 
private  pension  plans  In  the  U.S.  weraj  ex- 
ceedingly well  funded  as  of  1986.  the  central 
date  of  the  study.  Over  90  per  cent  erf  all 
plans  In  the  study  were  ahead  of  any  rea  lon- 


able  bench  mark  of  funding  progress.  So 
this  Indicates  that  the  vast  majority  of  pen- 
sion plans  are  soundly  baaed  and  adequately 
financed. 

Another  significant  finding  was  tJiat  vest- 
ing, adopted  voluntarily,  was  already  quite 
liberal  Insofar  as  a  majority  of  the  covered 
employes  were  concerned. 

Further  liberalization  may  be  expected  as 
more-urgent  benefit  priorities  are  satisfied. 

Q.  Mr.  Orlffln,  we  talked  earlier  about  the 
likelihood  of  federal  legislation  regarding 
private  pension  plans.  Why  are  Congress  and 
the  agencies  In  Washington  so  Interested  In 
the  pension  field? 

A.  Probably  the  Initial  reason  was  what 
happened  at  Studebaker.  Publicity  surround- 
ing the  closing  of  the  Studebaker  plant  made 
this  a  real  political  Issue.  The  first  bill  In 
Congress,  I  believe,  was  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana — the  State  In 
which  Studebaker  had  Its  headquarters. 

Beyond  that  partlcxilar  Issue,  however.  It 
has  been  evident  to  pension  actuaries  and 
consultants  for  some  time  that  legislation 
was  likely  to  compel  vesting  of  pensions  to 
accomplish  certain  social  objectives. 

Considerable  pressure  Is  being  exerted  by 
some  people  In  Washington  to  make  over 
private  pension  plans  In  the  Image  of  Social 
Security.  They  would  like  to  see  them 
modeled  after  the  federal  Social  Security 
concept  and  tied  into  It. 

I  don't  happen  to  agree  with  this  because 
I  feel  that  private  plans  sponsored  by  indi- 
vidual companies  may  legitimately  have  pri- 
vate as  well  as  social  objectives.  These  plans 
are  set  up  for  widely  different  reasons,  be- 
cause types  of  employe  and  benefit  priorities 
can  differ. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  work  toward 
some  Improvement  In  vesting  provisions, 
preferably  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  employ- 
ers and  unions  should  retain  considerable 
freedom  as  to  the  benefits  they  provide  to 
meet  their  own  needs  and  preferences.  Com- 
plete uniformity  Is  not  appropriate. 

In  recent  years,  consviltants  who  have  been 
alert  to  trends  developing  In  Washington 
have  been  advising  employers  adopting  new 
plans  or  those  revising  and  updating  their 
existing  plans  to  provide  more-liberal  vesting. 
They  have  recognized  that  this  Is  going  to 
come  through  compulsion  If  It  Is  not  done 
voluntarily. 

Actually,  these  moves  toward  liberalizing 
vesting  as  well  as  toward  Improving  other 
benefits  have  been  pretty  constant — not  only 
because  of  anticipated  pressures  from  the 
Oovernment  but  because  it  Is  good  business 
practice  to  modernize  and  update  retirement 
programs  ae  finances  permit. 

Q.  What  new  pension-plan  regulations  do 
you  see  as  most  likely  to  get  early  attention 
from  Congress? 

A.  I  would  guess  that  action  might  come 
first  In  the  areas  of  disclosure  and  fiduciary 
responsibility. 

As  to  disclosure,  there  have  been  widely 
differing  proposals,  but  the  basic  Idea  would 
be  to  make  sure  that  employees  are  given  de- 
tailed information  at  regular  intervals  about 
their  pension  rights,  the  extent  to  which 
their  pension  coverage  Is  vested,  their  ac- 
crued benefits— things  like  that. 

Some  employers,  particularly  larger  ones, 
already  make  some  of  this  Information  avail- 
able on  a  fairly  regular  basis.  They  have  the 
staffs  and  computers  to  do  It.  But  the  amount 
of  work  for  a  smaller  employer  could  be  hor- 
rendous If  very  detailed  reports  were  to  be- 
come mandatory. 

Q.  What  about  the  fiduciary-responsibility 

aspect? 

A.  That  would  require  adequate  dlsclosiire 
of  certain  types  of  Investments  made  by  a 
pension  f\uid  and  would  prohibit  certaUi 
type*  of  transactions.  The  pxrrpose  is  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  fund  Itaelf . 

The  Labor  r>epartment  already  requires 
that  pension  funds  file  reports   under  the 


Federal  Disclosure  Act.  These  reports  come 
in  to  Washington  and  are  filed  away  by  the 
Labor  Department,  but  very  little  public  at- 
tentlon  seems  to  be  paid  to  them. 

Q.  Once  an  employer  has  decided  to  set  up 
a  pension  plan,  how  long  does  it  ordinarily 
take  to  get  approval  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service? 

A.  It  dei>ends  on  where  he  Is  located.  Some 
reg:lonal  offices  of  the  IRS  are  more  loaded 
with  work  than  others.  In  the  Chicago  area, 
where  I  come  from,  by  the  time  an  employer 
has  worked  out  all  the  details  of  a  plan  h6 
generally  can  get  approval  In  two  to  ttuee 
months. 

Sometimes  you  can  run  into  a  snag.  Treas- 
ury rulings  are  Intricate,  and  local  officials' 
decisions  may  vary  even  though  they  are 
based  on  the  same  set  of  regulations.  Thu 
can  be  a  real  nuisance  for  employers,  em- 
ployes and  the  professionals  who  serve  them. 

Just  because  you  get  a  favorable  ruling  for 
a  particular  type  of  plan  in  Chicago,  for  In- 
stance, doesn't  mean  you  can  get  Initial  ap- 
proval for  the  Identical  plan  In  St.  Louis.  Of 
course,  you  can  always  appeal  to  IRS  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  sooner  or  later 
get  the  matter  straightened  out.  But  It  U 
frustrating  and  ttme-consumlng. 

Q.  How  many  companies  follow  the  policy 
of  Investing  a  substantial  part  of  their  pen- 
sion fund  to  their  own  stock? 

A.  Not  many.  Those  that  do  so  usually,  In- 
vest only  to  a  limited  degree  In  their  own 
shares.  The  practice  Is  more  conunon  In  pro- 
fit-sharing plans  than  In  pension  plans.  But 
I  suspect  we  are  going  to  see  legislation  that 
wUl  put  a  celling  on  the  percentage  of  assets, 
of  either  a  profit-sharing  or  a  pension  fund, 
that  can  be  Invested  In  an  employer's  own 
stock. 

"TOO    FEW"    AMERICANS    COVERED 

Q.  Do  most  private  pension  plans,  taken 
together  with  Social  Security,  offer  the 
retiree  an  adequate  standard  of  living  under 
today's  conditions — or  do  you  see  room  for 
Improvement? 

A.  The  ultimate  goal,  I  suppose,  would  be 
to  provide  a  retired  worker  with  just  about 
the  same  sum  as  he  was  earning,  after 
taxes,  while  he  was  stUI  on  the  job.  And  I 
am  sure  that  will  come  about  someday  In 
the  normal  development  of  private-pension 
benefits. 

But  I  don't  think  we  can  say  that  at  the 
present  time  pensions  are  as  adequate  as 
we'd  like  them  to  be.  More  to  the  point 
would  be  to  compare  what  the  average  pW' 
son  retiring,  say,  20  years  ago  got  as  a  pen- 
sion then  with  what  a  man  retiring  today  is 
getting. 

People  retiring  now  under  a  private  plan 
who  also  have  Social  Security  are  likely  to 
end  up  vrtth  60  to  60  per  cent  of  the  average 
siun  they  were  earning  In  the  last  five  years 
on  the  job.  And  that  doesn't  count  a  wife's 
share  under  Social  Security.  All  In  all,  I 
would  consider  that  pretty  good  at  this  stage 
of  the  game. 

A  far  bigger  problem  than  size  of  pensions, 
in  my  view.  Is  the  fact  that  too  few  people 
in  the  U.S.  are  covered  by  any  private  pen- 
sion plan. 


JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Soviet  Jews,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  deep 
concern  for  the  Jews  now  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  now  have  well  docu- 
mented evidence  showing  that  there  is  a 
large  waiting  list  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
applying  for  emigration  visas  to  the 
United  States.  These  lists,  plus  reports  of 
the  Leningrad  trials,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
vestigations,  indicate   that   the  Jewish 
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population  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  being 
persecuted. 

The  most  convenient  response  to  this 
news  is  to  shirk  our  shoulders  and  go  on 
with  more  important  business.  After  all, 
there  is  little  we  can  do. 

Maybe  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  would 
like  to  because  we  are  only  one  country. 
But  we  certainly  can  make  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  vividly  apparent  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  so  that  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Leningrad  trial. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  take  even 
more  concrete  humanitarian  action  by 
urging  our  Government  to  Issue  addi- 
tional refugee  visas  beyond  the  quota  al- 
ready allotted  for  the  next  year.  We  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  such  action  at  the 
time  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  nor 
should  we  hesitate  today. 

This  issue  should  not  be  whether  or  not 
the  Jews  will  be  permitted  to  leave.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  wishes  to  pursue  its  finer  tradi- 
tions by  welcoming  Soviet  Jews  to  this 
country,  should  the  opportunity  ever 
arise. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

Mr,  PONO.  Mr.  President,  citizens  of 
all  countries  are  fast  becoming  aware  of 
environmental  deterioration.  People  are 
realizing  that  natural  resources  are 
merely  portions  of  a  complex  ecological 
pattern.  It  is  particularly  timely  that 
Soil  Stewardship  Week,  May  16-23,  deals 
with  the  theme,  "The  World  and  They 
That  DweU  Within." 

During  Soil  Stewardship  Week,  all 
citizens  are  asked  to  be  especially  mind- 
ful of  their  obligations  as  stewards  of  the 
soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources. 

Hawaii's  soil  conservation  districts  are 
Joining  3,000  companion  district  through- 
out the  country  to  provide  local  sponsor- 
ship of  this  observance  for  the  17th  con- 
secutive year.  The  districts — along  with 
their  State  and  national  associations — 
deserve  prsiise  and  gratitude  for  their 
history  of  concern  for  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

In  Hawaii,  our  Nation's  only  island 
State,  our  people  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  their  land  and  other  nat- 
ural resources.  For  nearly  three  decades 
two  groups  directly  concerned  with  con- 
servation of  land  and  water  resources 
have  made  noteworthy  contributions.  I 
am  speaking  of  Hawaii's  15  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  charged  by  State 
law  to  conserve  and  protect  land  and 
water  resources  in  the  State.  I  am  speak- 
ing also  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
provides  technical  help  through  these 
districts  to  the  people  of  my  State. 

Hawaii  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
with  a  completed  soil  survey,  a  coopera- 
tive survey  accomplished  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Soil  surveys,  of  course,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  good  land-use  planning.  The 
State  is  well  known  in  planning  circles 
for  its  progressive  land-use  laws.  Its 
statewide  zoning  boimdaries  are  strongly 
Influenced  by  information  provided  by 
the  SCS  soil  survey  and  interpretations 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  pro- 
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viding  valuable  technical  planning  help 
to  sponsors  of  the  Tri-Isle  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  project.  The 
sponsors  of  Hawaii's  first  such  project 
are  the  County  of  Maul  and  the  five  soil 
and  water  coDservation  districts  in  the 
county.  Local  people  expect  the  project 
will  lead  to  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  three-island  project  area. 

Two  projects  imder  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  566,  the  Small  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  have 
been  completed  as  of  Janiuuy  1,  1971. 
They  are:  First,  Naalehu  watershed 
project  and,  second,  Puuki^m  watershed 
project,  both  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
These  were  among  the  10  applications 
for  planning  assistance  which  have  been 
submitted  to  SCS  from  Hawaii.  The 
other  projects  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning  and  construction. 

Selected  plants  tested  at  the  SCS  Plant 
Materials  Center  on  Maui  Island 
beautify  the  countryside,  stop  soil  ero- 
sion, and  Improve  the  quality  of  agricul- 
ture In  Hawaii  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of 
the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  success  of  this  Federal  assistance 
is  due  immeasiirably  to  the  efforts  and 
leadership  of  the  State's  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts.  Landowners  who 
cooperate  with  districts  for  years  have 
beai  effectively  acting  on  the  ecological 
concern  today  so  wlde^jread.  Preserving 
the  good  qualities  of  life — one  of  the 
great  challenges  facing  our  Nation — is  a 
continuing  consideration  in  active  dis- 
trict programs. 

The  districts  Include  practically  all 
landowners  in  the  State  and  96  percent 
of  the  land.  In  fact,  about  80  percent 
of  the  entire  State  is  imder  cooperative 
agreement  with  districts,  reflecting  land- 
owners' intentions  to  ai^ly  needed  con- 
servation measures.  Since  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service's  first  study  of  con- 
servatic«i  problems  in  Hawaii  in  1938, 
landowners  themselves  have  Invested 
more  than  $80  miUion  in  conservation 
practices. 

Hawaii's  citizens  are  proud  of  the  work 
accomplished  through  the  district  move- 
ment with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  other  agencies ;  are 
indebted  to  district  leaders  for  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  public  informed  about 
vital  reserve  conservation  and  develop- 
ment needs:  and  are  most  appreciative  of 
the  continuing  support  Congress  and  the 
President  have  given  to  this  program. 

In  observance  of  the  1971  Soil 
Stewardship  Week,  President  Nixon 
said: 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  chief  en- 
vironmental concern  of  our  country  was  to 
preserve  what  we  had.  It  Is  out  of  this  con- 
cern that  the  conservation  movement  was 
born. 

Today  conservation  is  more  Important  than 
ever.  But  It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  merely 
conserve  what  we  have:  we  must  also  re- 
store what  we  have  lost. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  oxir  environment 
calls  for  total  Involvement  by  all  our  citizens. 
It  Involves  government  at  every  level.  It  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  citizen.  It  presents 
us  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  every  in- 
dividual to  make  a  special  contribution  to 
his  community  and  country. 

Soil  Stewardship  Week,  1971,  crystallzes 
the  urgency  of  the  work  that  Is  before  us. 
I  know  that  It  will  be  observed  with  the  en- 


thusiasm It  Invokes,  and  that  America  wUl 
be  richer  and  future  generations  of  our  citi- 
zens happier  because  of  what  we  together 
achieve. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  regular  session  of  1971, 
adopted  House  Resolution  No.  335,  "Ex- 
pressing Support  For  The  Observance  of 
Soil  Stewardship  Week.  May  16-23. 
1971,"  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  preservation  of  environmen- 
tal quality  is  not  only  a  national  objective 
of  paramount  Importance  but  also  one  of 
this  State's  major  goals;   and 

Whereas,  for  the  past  several  decades,  the 
Oovernment  and  people  of  Hawaii  have 
sought  to  preserve  environmental  quality 
through  the  creation  of  soU  and  conservation 
districts  designed  to  Implement  proper  re- 
source conservation  and  development;    and 

Whereas,  these  districts  and  the  HawaU 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  are  oo-sponsorlng  local  observancea 
of  Sou  Stewardship  Week,  May  ieth-23rd, 
1971  for  the  17th  consecutive  year;  and 

Whereas  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Bums,  Oovemor  of  the  State 
of  HawaU,  the  people  of  HawaU  will  join  in 
the  activities  and  ceremonies  recognizing  this 
observance;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1971,  en- 
dorse the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  and 
encourage  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  support  the  observance  of  SoU  Stewardship 
Week;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  extend  Its  congratulations 
and  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State  to  the  officers  of  the  Hawaii 
Association  and  National  Association  of  Con- 
servatlon  Districts  for  their  active  sponsor- 
ship of  this  event;   and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Bums.  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  John  S.  Wilder,  President, 
National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, Somervllle,  Tennessee  38068;  Northrup 
Castle,  President,  Hawaii  Association  of  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  P.O.  Box 
127,  Volcano,  HawaU  96785;  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC.  30250; 
Kenneth  E.  Orant,  Administrator,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.  20260;  Pred  Haugh- 
ton,  State  Conservationist,  SoU  Conservation 
Service,  USDA,  440  Alexander  Young  Build- 
ing, Honolulu,  HawaU  96813;  Sunao  Kldo. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, P.O.  Box  621,  Honolulu,  HawaU 
96809. 


NORTHERN  WESTCHESTER 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  SiA- 
commlttee  on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member,  recently 
conducted  a  hearing  at  the  Northern 
Westchester  Hospital  In  Mount  Klsco, 
N.Y.,  as  part  of  the  subcommittee's  cur- 
rent round  of  hearings  on  health  care 
in  America. 

Many  witnesses  from  Westchester 
County — representative  of  health  care 
and  consumers  of  medical  services, 
patients — appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee to  discuss  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  a  suburban  setting. 

Jerome  P.  Peck,  administrator  of  the 
Northern  Westchester  Hospital,  pointed 
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out  that  the  goal  of  his  suburban  hospltbl 
is  the  same  as  the  goal  of  every  hospital; 
namely: 

To  provide  quality  medical  care  at  an 
eoonomlcally  feasible  cost. 

This  goal,  he  said: 

Cannot  be  achieved  using  conventloial 
methods  of  hospital  cons.truotlon  and  hcs- 
pltal  operation. 

He  went  on  to  describe  for  the  suj- 
committee  several  construction  atd 
operation  innovations  being  undertaken 
at  Northern  Westchester  Hospital  an4  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  test 
of  Mr.  Peck's  statement  be  printed  In 

the    RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  * 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony   Statement  or  Jekome  F.  Pe^ 
Jb. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  siib- 
commlttee,  my  name  Is  Jerome  F.  Peclc  I  im 
the  Administrator  of  the  Northern  W^t- 
cheeter  Hospital.  I  am  accompanied  by  llr 
Thomas  McCance.  Chairman  of  our  Boardlof 
Tnistees.  Dr.  Harold  T.  Brew,  the  chalrni|an 
of  our  Medical  Board  and  Chief  of  Surv*" 
Mrs  LyndaU  E.  Boal.  our  Director  of  So< 
Service  and  Dr.  Morgan  F.  Pruyn.  a  meml 
of  our  staff  and  a  partner  In  the  Mt.  " 
Medical  Group.  , 

First  of  aU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  11 
very  much  to  welcome  you  and  the  subcoj 
mlttee  to  Mt.  Klsco  and  to  the  Northern 
Westchester  Hospital.  We  are  extremfcly 
pleased  that  you  have  chosen  to  visit  tills 
area  as  part  of  your  hearings  on  Health  care 
in  America,  and  we  appreciate  the  opptr- 
tunlty  to  testify  this  afternoon. 

NCWTHERN    WESTCHESTER    HOSPrTAl. 

The  Northern  Westchester  Hospital  Is 
non-profit,  community  hospital  serving 
proximately  130,000  people  of  northern  W« 
Chester  County.  Our  ■•community"  is  b< 
growing  and  changing.  Population  pressutes 
are  bringing  more  and  more  people  Into  <he 
northern  part  of  the  county  and  what  -Jas 
once  generally  an  area  of  scattered,  sln^e- 
famUy  houses  is  becoming  a  mixture  I  of 
apartment  houses,  garden  apartments,  afcid 
housing  developments.  Moreover,  new  high- 
ways and  new  industries  have  assured  |he 
area's  continued  growth  in  the  future,  py 
1985.  the  population  is  expected  to  Increase 

by  85%.  _^^ 

In  light  of  this  projected  growth,  we  at 
Northern  Westchester  consider  ourselves  vjry 
fortunate  to  have  a  progressive,  forwatd- 
looking  Board  of  Truateea  which  has  always 
been  careful  to  plan  for  the  future  health 
care  needs  of  the  area.  As  you  have  seen  |on 
your  brief  tour  of  our  facilities,  we  are  ntow 
in  the  process  of  replacing,  rehabilltatihr 
and  adding  to  our  physical  plant.  I 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Northern  Wefct- 
chester  Hospital  is  to  provide  quality  medlfcal 
care  at  an  economically  feasible  cost.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  noble  goal  U  very  easy  to  stflte. 
but  extremely  dlfllcult  to  achieve.  In  f^ct. 
this  goal  cannot  be  achieved  using  conven- 
tional methods  of  hospital  construction  ^d 
hospital  operation.  J 

Consequently,  our  new  facility,  to  be  known 
when  completed  as  the  Northern  Westche^er 
Hospital  Center,  will  Incorporate  several  new 
and  innovative  design  concepts.  It  u  our  ex- 
pectation that  the  incorporation  and  utili- 
zation of  the  new  concepts  will  enable  tia  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  providing  quality  carel  at 
a  reasonable  rate  for  all  the  people  in  (^ur 
community. 

Perhaps  the  mo«t  interesting  and  iUtas- 
trative  of  these  new  concepts  Is  o\ir  plaa  to 
construct  single  occupancy  rooms  only.  W^Ue 
at  first  glance  this  may  seem  to  be  an  un- 


necessary and  expensive  luxury,  In  reality  It 
win  result  in  slpiLflcant  cost-reduction  as 
well  as  a  significant  Increase  In  the  quality 
of  patient  care. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  occupancy 
rate  of  two-bed  (semi-private)  rooms  can- 
not exceed  85%,  because  the  mix  of  male  and 
femaJe  patients  seldom  matches  the  available 
rooms.  Other  difficulties  occur  in  placing 
patients  of  different  ages,  In  handling  the  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  In  Isolating  potentially  In- 
fectious patients.  Two-bed  rooms  are  thus 
often  only  half  occupied.  In  Northern  West- 
chester, patient  preferences  require  moves 
from  doubles  to  singles,  when  avallatole.  Each 
move  costs  the  hospital  $35  to  $45. 

In  sharp  contrast,  a  nursing  unit  of  only 
single-bed  rooms  Is  faced  with  none  of  these 
difficulties.  And  It  can  function  effectively  at 
a  95%  occupancy  rate.  The  savings  result- 
ing from  this  10%  differential  in  occupancy 
rates  far  exceeds  the  higher  construction 
costs  of  single-bed  rooms. 

Moreover,  patients  prefer  single-bed  rooms 
and  get  better  care  In  such  rooms.  They  ap- 
preciate not  being  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  a  roommate  with  different  waking  and 
sleerplng,  TV  watching,  and  talking  patterns. 
They  appreciate  being  able  to  discuss  their 
problems  In  privacy  with  visitors,  nurses,  doc- 
tors, and  religious  counsellors.  They  appre- 
ciate the  convenience  of  having  shower,  wash- 
ing and  toilet  facilities  unshared  with  any- 
one else.  They  appreciate  being  able  to  have 
heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  adjusted 
to  their  own  desires  and  needs  and  being  able 
to  have  their  room  door  closed  or  left  open  as 
they  prefer.  Nurses  and  physicians,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  perform  all  required  serv- 
ices for  their  patients  without  disturbing 
room  sharers.  Even  an  orthopedic  patient 
need  not  be  moved  for  a  change  of  cast.  This 
long  procedure  can  be  carried  out  at  his 
bedside  if  he  occupies  a  single-bed  room. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  described  this  sin- 
gle-bed concept  In  some  detail  to  make  two 
points.  The  first  Is  that  the  best  care  need 
not  be  the  most  expensive  care,  as  I  think 
my  description  has  shown.  The  second  point 
is  that  careful  planning  can  uncover  such 
economies  e«  the  single-bed  concept.  At  the 
outset  of  our  plarmlng  phase,  a  private  fi- 
nancial contribution  enabled  a  team  from 
Northern  Westchester  Hospital  to  visit  more 
than  a  score  of  outstanding  new  hospitals  In 
this  country  and  In  Europe  to  become  famil- 
iar with  recent  innovations  which  might  be 
adaptable  to  our  situation.  We  feel  that  no 
other  hospital  ever  built  haa  had  the  bene- 
fit of  such  extensive  studies  of  the  suc- 
cess and  failures  of  other  hospitals'  designs. 

Another  Innovative  feature  of  our  Hospi- 
tal Center  will  be  a  "service  base"  of  four 
floors  with  a  capacity  for  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal expansion  which  will  be  economical 
and  which  will  not  Interrupt  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 

A  new  management  engineering  system  for 
the  nursing  service  has  been  built  into  our 
plans.  This  system  has  two  principal  advan- 
tages: 

1.  NtiTse  staffing  patterns  will  be  set  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
patients;  and 

2.  The  handling  of  material  will  be  ac- 
complished in  such  a  way  as  to  free  the 
nurses  from  having  to  leave  the  patient 
areas. 

Other  services  new  to  our  hospital  will  in- 
clude ambulatory  care  for  minor  surgery, 
extended  care,  minimal  care,  expanded  out- 
patient services  and  home  care  services,  and 
a  psychiatric  unit. 

With  some  additional  beds,  the  Increased 
uUlization  of  beds,  shared  services  with  other 
hospitals  on  a  regional  basis,  and  the  new 
emphasis  on  ambulatory  care,  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  able  to  handle  our 
community's  projected  65%  population  in- 
crease with  only  a  35%  Inunedlate  increcwe 
In  beds. 


HEALTH     MANPOWER 


I  wo\ild  like  to  say  Just  a  few  words  about 
a  subject  of  immediate  concern  to  your  sub- 
committee:   health  manpower. 

We  at  Northern  Westchester  share  your 
concern  about  the  shortage  and  mal-dls- 
trlbutlon  of  health  professionals  of  all  types. 
The  estimated  current  shortage  of  50,000 
physicians,  150,000  nurses,  and  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  allied  health  professionals 
(including  105.000  environmental  special- 
ists) is  staggering  enough.  But  the  projected 
shortage  figures  for  1980 — 26,000  physicians, 
210,000  nurses,  and  almost  a  half  million 
eJlied  health  professionals — Is  truly  fright- 
ening to  a  hospital  center  such  as  ours.  The 
excessive  competition  for  scarce  specialists 
has  two  major  adverse  effects  on  a  hospital: 
staff  shortages  and  Increased  costs  resulting 
from  the  large  salaries  which  have  to  be  paid 
to  meet  the  competition.  Unfortunately,  both 
of  these  adverse  effects  have  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  patient  In  the  form  of  less  complete 
care  and  higher  per  diem  charges. 

Fortunately,  our  enlarged  facilities  will 
make  possible  a  greatly  expanded  teaching 
and  training  program.  Within  the  next  few 
years  the  present  New  York  Medical  College 
will  move  out  of  that  city  and  relocate  at  the 
county's  Grasslands  Hospital,  near  White 
Plains,  to  become  the  Westchester  Medical 
College. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for 
an  extremely  close  afCliatlon  between  the 
Northern  Westchester  Hospital  and  this  new 
institutloQ.  Many  of  Its  undergraduate  and 
post-graduate  students  will  come  to  our 
hospital  for  clinical,  bedside  training 
coupled  with  Instruction  In  oxir  classrooms. 
A  number  of  our  senior  physicians  will  re- 
ceive appointments  as  Professors  or  Ad- 
juncts In   their   respective   specialties. 

While  these  young  physicians  and  phy- 
slclans-to-be  will  be  coming  to  us  pri- 
marily to  receive  clinical  training,  their 
presence  on  duty  here  will  jjermlt  us  to 
provide  more  skilled  services  to  our  pa- 
tients and.  at  the  same  time,  their  questing 
minds  will  serve  as  a  constant  stimulus  to 
all  our  staff.  Many  will  remain  with  us,  after 
they  win  their  medical  degrees,  to  serve 
their  internships  or  residencies.  And  the  very 
best  among  them  will  undoubtedly  Join  our 
permanent  medical  staff  and  settle  in  our 
community  to  share  in  serving  Its  medical 
needs. 

Similar  affiliations  with  the  Nursing  and 
Technicians-Training  Schools  of  the  Medical 
College  will  also  be  made  possible  by  our  new 
teaching  facilities. 

FINANCING   HEALTH    CARZ    FACILITIES 

The  most  recent  expansion  at  our  facilities 
took  place  approximately  ten  years  ago,  when 
a  three-million  dollar  addition  was  cons- 
tructed. This  project  added  eighty-nine  new 
beds,  two  cafeterias,  a  diet  kitchen,  one  of 
the  country's  first  Intensive  care  units,  plus 
some  other  much-needed  spxace.  A  substan- 
tial amount  of  this  project  was  financed  by 
a  Federal  Hill -Burton  grant. 

Unfortunately,  in  1971,  when  we  face  the 
need  for  still  more  space,  the  Hill-Burton 
program  is  no  longer  a  likely  source  of  assist- 
ance. As  you  know,  the  grant  program  has 
been  cut  back  to  the  point  where  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1972,  tlie  Administration  la  requesting 
an  appropriation  of  Just  $58.3  million  for 
such  grants  to  be  allocated  among  the  fifty 
states.  The  cost  of  our  construction  project 
alone  Is  $30  million — more  than  half  the 
amount  the  Federal  Government  proposes  to 
make  available  for  the  entire  Nation! 

A  construction  grant  program  of  reason- 
able proportions  is  clearly  needed  if  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  country  are  to  be 
met.  Continued  reliance  on  lo«ui  programs 
alone,  either  direct  loans  or  guaranteed 
loans,  will  result  In  prohibitive  construction 
costs  In  many  instances  and  excessive  per 
diem  costs  In  others,  since  mortgage  pay- 
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ments  must  come  out  of  operating  revenue. 

We  at  Northern  Westchester  have  devel- 
oped our  plans  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
New  Tork  State  Department  of  Health  and. 
untU  very  recently,  we  were  confident  of 
receiving  a  mortgage  loan  under  Section  28B 
of  the  New  York  Public  Health  Law  which 
would  cover  half  the  cost  of  our  project.  We 
were  prepared  to  raise  the  other  $15  million 
from  private  contributions  and,  in  fact,  had 
accumulated  gifts  and  pledges  totaling  near- 
ly $10  mUllon.  However,  on  March  24  of  this 
year,  we  were  Informed  by  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Health  that  the  maximum  mort- 
gage loan  permitted  for  our  construction 
program  had  been  administratively  reduced 
from  $15  mlUlon  to  $10  million.  This  deci- 
sion was  based  on  a  State-wide  "review"  of 
all  projects  requesting  mortgage  loans.  We 
were  subsequently  Informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  we  should  be  able  to  construct 
our  new  facility  for  $16  million  Instead  of 
the  $30  million  which  had  previously  been 
agreed  to.  Later  on  we  were  told  that  perhaps 
oiu  project  could  be  constructed  for  $24  mil- 
lion if  we  conduct  an  "in  depth  architec- 
tural review"  of  our  current  plans.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  appealing  this  rather 
arbitrary  and.  we  feel,  unjustified  decision. 

I  raise  this  point  only  to  Illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  hospitals  often  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  vsirious  government 
agencies.  In  a  peculiar  sense  we  were  per- 
haps fortunate  that  the  Hill-Burton  program 
had  already  been  sharply  cut  back  by  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  arrange  financing, 
since  we  were  at  no  time  counting  on  sup- 
port from  that  source.  Hence,  our  plans  were 
not  disrupted  by  any  Federal  funding  de- 
cisions. The  New  York  State  problem,  of 
course.  Is  another  matter.  It  is  our  hope, 
however,  that  we  will  be  able  to  clear  the 
matter  up  with  no  loss  of  either  construc- 
tion time,  money  already  spent  on  the  pro- 
ject, or  the  innovations  which  will  make 
possible  our  goal  of  quality  care  at  a  feasible 
cost. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  would  like  Dr.  Brew  to  briefly 
discuss  the  patterns  of  medical  care  in  this 
community,  especially  as  they  relate  to  our 
hospital.  Following  that.  Mrs.  Boal  will  give 
you  a  brief  rundown  on  the  problems  in  the 
area  of  social  services  faced  by  our  commu- 
nity, and  then  Dr.  Pruyn  will  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Iilount  Klsco  Medical  Group  (a 
private  group  practice  in  otir  community). 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  We  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 


WARNINGS  OUT  OF  THE 
WOODWORK 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  commentary  by  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  today.  May  19,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Warninos  Out  of  the  Woodwork 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Today  the  Senate  votes  on  Mike  Mansfield's 
proposition  to  halve  the  number  of  troops 
we  keep  In  Europe  doing  nothing  other  than 
satisfying  ancient  geopolitical  theories.  They 
have  been  there  for  a  generation.  It  was  pre- 
cisely 20  years  ago  that  they  were  sent  over 
the  objections  of  meT  like  Sen.  Robert  A. 
Taft  and  other  well-known  Reds. 

The  thought  of  the  removal  of  any  of  these 
troops  touches  off  something  close  to  hys- 
teria, not  only  in  the  present  administration 
but  among  the  ghosts  of  administrations 
past.  Characters  have  been  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork  whom  we  haven't  seen  In  years  to 


shake  bony  fingers  of  warning  at  us.  They 
even  foiind  old  Dean  Acheson  to  bulge  his 
eyes  and  twitch  his  moustache  while  be  de- 
cried the  very  Idea  and  called  It  "asinine." 

He  was  calling  Taft  names  two  decades 
ago.  But  whose  Judgment  have  the  years 
shown  to  be  more  wisely  founded,  Acheson 's. 
Truman's,  Dulles'  or  Taffs?  Taft  is  dead,  but 
this  Is  a  propitious  time  to  print  excerpts 
from  his  speech  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  January  5th.  1951 : 

"During  recent  years  a  theory  has  de- 
veloped that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of 
the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  administration,  that 
any  such  criticism  is  an  attack  on  the  unity 
of  the  nation,  that  it  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  it  sabotages  any  idea 
cf  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  the  na- 
tional benefit.  I  venture  to  state  that  this 
proposition  Is  a  fallacy  and  a  very  dangerous 
fallacy  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation. 

"In  very  recent  days  we  have  heard  ap- 
peals for  unity  from  the  administration  and 
from  Its  supporters.  I  suggest  that  these 
appeals  are  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  past 
faults  and  faUvires  of  the  administration  and 
enable  It  to  maintain  the  secrecy  which  has 
largely  enveloped  our  foreign  policy  since  the 
days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  ...  It  Is  still 
fashionable  to  meet  any  criticism  by  cries 
of  isolation.  Criticisms  are  met  by  the  calling 
of  names  rather  by  intelligent  debate. 

".  .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  our  battle 
against  communism  is  In  fact  a  world-wide 
battle  and  must  be  fought  on  the  world 
stage.  What  I  object  to  is  undertaking  to 
fight  that  battle  primarily  on  the  vast  land 
areas  of  the  continent  of  Europe  or  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  where  we  are  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage  In  a  war  with  Russia  .  .  .  We 
must  not  undertake  anything  beyond  otir 
power,  as  we  have  In  Korea.  We  must  not 
assume  obligations  by  treaty  or  otherwise 
which  require  any  extensive  use  of  Ameri- 
can land  forces. 

".  .  .  .  In  committee  Secretary  Acheson 
was  asked  the  direct  question  by  Sen.  Hick- 
enlooper:  'Are  we  going  to  be  expected  to 
send  substantial  numbers  of  troops  over  there 
as  a  more  or  less  permanent  contribution  to 
the  development  of  these  countries"  capac- 
ity to  resist?' 

"Secretary  Acheson:  'The  answer  to  that 
question.  Senator,  is  a  clear  and  absolute 
No.' 

"Is  such  a  military  possible  for  any  period 
of  years  without  Inflation  and  the  loss  of 
liberty  at  home? 

".  .  .  The  larger  the  Army  with  very  lit- 
tle to  do,  the  more  difficult  It  will  be  to  main- 
tain Its  morale. 

"The  key  to  all  the  problems  before  Con- 
gress lies  in  the  size  of  our  military  budget. 
That  determines  the  taxes  to  be  levied.  It 
determines  the  number  of  boys  to  be 
drafted.  It  is  likely  to  determine  whether 
we  can  maintain  a  reasonably  free  sys- 
tem and  the  value  of  our  dollar,  or  whether 
we  are  to  be  weakened  by  Inflation  and 
choked  by  government  controls  which  In- 
evitably tend  to  become  more  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable. 

"And  finally  the  policy  we  adopt  must  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  people  after 
full  and  free  discussion.  The  commitment  of 
a  land  army  to  Europe  Is  a  program  never 
approved  by  Congress,  into  which  we  should 
not  drift.  The  policy  of  secret  executive 
agreements  has  brought  us  to  danger  and 
disaster.  It  threatens  the  liberties  of  omx 
people." 

With  that.  Sen.  Taft  sat  down  and  was 
beaten,  beaten  not  only  by  those  who  are 
dead  but  by  many  who  still  sit  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Aiken.  Fulbrtght.  Pastore.  Long.  EUen- 
der  and  others.  Some  learned  and  others 
didn't.  LBJ  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  as 
was  Richard  Nixon. 

In  1961  It  wasn't  so  easy  to  see  that  Sen. 


Taft  was  right.  Not  only  were  we  going 
through  one  of  our  periodic  attacks  of  com- 
mlephobla.  but  Hitler  was  a  lot  closer;  the 
idea  of  appeasing  any  antt^onlst  was  much 
more  f  rlghteiUng. 

But  now  It  is  a  fiUl  generation  later,  and 
it  turns  out  that  Taft  was  right,  right  on 
every  question  all  the  way  from  infiation  to 
the  terrible  demoralization  of  troops.  Right 
on  point  after  point,  and  yet  in  the  ftu^  of 
all  these  years  of  facts  and  experience  Ache- 
son comes  out  of  nowhere  to  say  "asinine" 
and  Nixon  calls  It  "isolationism." 

Well,  it  was  neither.  It  was  a  way  to  de- 
fend the  country  without  destroying  it.  a 
way  to  be  part  of  the  world  without  run- 
ning it,  and  we  still,  on  the  morning  of  this 
vote,  so  long  after  the  last  one,  haven't 
f otind  anything  better. 


WELFARE,  EXTRA  JOBS  SUSTAIN  GI 
FAMILIES — ARTICLE  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Simday  in  the  Washington  Post  "Out- 
look" section,  I  read  an  excellent  article 
which  I  believe  is  very  pertinent  to  our 
discussion  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
The  article,  headlined  "Welfare,  Extra 
Jobs  Sustain  OI  Families"  goes  into  de- 
scriptive detail  on  the  cturent  crises 
created  by  existing  military  wage  scales. 
By  taking  individual  cases  of  hardship 
and  penury  caused  by  our  present  system 
of  compensation,  the  article  paints  an 
increasingly  bleak  picture  for  the  future 
of  our  militarj'  services.  Not  only  in  the 
statistical  sense  is  the  military  unable 
to  meet  their  manpower  requirements 
without  the  draft,  but  it  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  depreciating  morale  among  our 
young  men  in  service  which  has  been  so 
well  documented  due  to  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  all-volunteer  force  cannot  be  im- 
plemented without  the  proper  incentive 
to  serve.  The  biggest  incentive,  at  the 
moment,  is  pay.  If  America  is  willing  to 
show  prospective  volunteers  the  respect 
and  compensation  they  deserve  for  their 
willingness  to  serve,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  maintain  a  sufficiently  effective 
Armed  Forces.  In  addressing  this  prob- 
lem we  cannot  simply  raise  the  existing 
wage  from  a  subpoverty  level  to  barely 
poverty  but  we  must  make  military  wages 
competitive  with  civilian  Jobs. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
Representative  William  A.  Steiger,  Re- 
publican of  Wisconsin,  author  of  this 
article,  and  one  of  the  many  outstand- 
ing young  Members  of  Congress,  for  his 
fine  portrayal  of  the  effects  of  poverty 
within  our  military  and  for  his  unceas- 
ing efforts  to  rectify  this  maladj-. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wklfarx.  Extra  Jobs  Sttstain  OI  Families 
(By  Representative  Willmm  A.  Steiger) 
An  old  service  Joke  holds  that  "if  the 
Army  had  wanted  you  to  have  a  wife.  It 
would  have  issued  you  one."  For  today's 
young  soldier  the  Joke  rings  hollow.  His  wife 
and  children  are  dependent  for  survival  upon 
the  military  compensation  system  that  is  a 
national  disgrace. 

Most  shameful  Is  the  treatment  given  GIs 
in  their  first  term  of  duty.  Largely  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  draft,  23  per  cent  of  U.S.  military  per- 
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aonnel  In  their  first  term  are  married  mea. 
For  these  330,000  servicemen,  the  basic  pty 
structure  does  not  even  SMlmlt  the  exlsten:» 
of  family  support  needs.  According  to  t:ie 
U5.  Code,  Title  37,  Section  403a,  "A  member 
In  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  four  years  of 
service),  E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1  is  considered  at  ^1 
times  to  be  without  dependents." 

A  review  of  flrst-term  salaries  shows  the 
near-desperate  plight  of  servicemen  at  l^w 
levels.  The  basic  pay  of  a  recruit  Is  $13^  a 
month.  If  he  lives  off  the  post,  he  receives  4n 
allowance  of  $60  for  quarters  and  anotUer 
$46.23  for  subsistence  plus  about  $20  a  monfh 
tax  advantage,  for  a  total  compensation  jof 
$3,114  per  year.  With  one  child  he  receive*  a 
scant  $30  a  month,  $15  for  the  second,  and 
nothing  for  additional  children.  J 

The  financial  penalty  imposed  on  flrit- 
termers  becomes  starkly  apparent  when  we 
compare  the  $3,500  of  a  married  recruit  with 
two  children  to  the  federal  poverty  line  'of 
$3,900  for  the  same  size  family.  Since  t^e 
families  of  junior  enlisted  men  are  far  belbw 
this  level,  how  do  they  get  by?  Some  do  not. 
Their  families  break  under  the  strain.  I  A 
recruit  from  Oregon,  stationed  at  Ft.  Gordon. 
Oa..  describes  a  familiar  pattern:  I 

"Ctottlng  setUed  into  marriage  wasn't  e$sy 
for  me  because  my  wife  was  the  real  depeqd- 
ent  type.  When  I  got  drafted,  she  begged  tne 
not  to  go,  but  I  felt  I  had  an  obligation.  Be- 
fore I  went  In  I  tried  to  make  provisions  |or 
her,  but  the  economy  was  so  tight,  she  Ji^ 
couldn't  find  a  Job.  After  I  was  in,  thUgs 
became  bad  financially.  She  tried  to  get  on 
welfare,  and  even  though  our  Income  quj|ll- 
fled.  the  agency  said  'no'  because  being  in 
the  service  made  me  a  'fully  employed  p^- 
son.' 

"That  was  really  the  last  straw  for  her. 
She  wr«te  me  that  she  just  wasnt  strqng 
enough^to  make  It  alone  and  she  wanted  a 
divorce.  I  asked  for  a  compassionate  rens- 
algnment,'  but  couldn't  get  It  so  I  wenti  to 
the  Mental  Hygiene  tTnlt,  Community  Serv- 
ices, and  three  chaplains,  but  got  nowhere — 
the  chaplains  even  said  that  if  that  was  the 
way  she  was,  I  should  forget  her  because  $he 
wasn't  worth  It.  My  captain  said  I  could  ftp- 
ply  for  reassignment  but  probably  wouldn't 
get  It.  He  was  right.  Now  I  don't  havt  a 
wife,  rd  like  to  know  why  you  expect  \ia  to 
be  strong." 

GZ  rAMIUXS   ON   WKLTAXX 

The  problems  of  Ineidequate  pay  are  {ac- 
centuated because  the  first-termers  Is  ^so 
denied  a  host  of  benefits  that  are  glveni  to 
careerists  and  are  essential  to  compen^te 
for  the  dislocations  associated  with  mllltiLry 
life.  I 

When  making  changes  of  station,  cAraer- 
Ists  are  given  free  travel  of  dependeat£, 
transportation  of  household  effects,  dlslojca- 
tlon  allowances,  trailer  allowances,  transpor- 
tation of  automobile  overseas,  overseas  all^^v- 
ance  and  evacuation  allowance.  If  they  tare 
unaccompanied,  careerists  receive  a  $3f  a 
month  family  separation  allowance.  But  %he 
underpaid  and  often-moved  first-termet  Is 
Ineligible  for  all  of  these  benefits.  ' 

Even  families  who  remain  together  fa<je  a 
series  of  unpleasant  alternatives.  One  of 
these  Is  applying  for  welfare  payments.      I 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  servKe- 
men  are  receiving  public  welfare  todayi  A 
1969  Defense  Department  survey  of  state 
welfare  directors  yielded  only  fragmenliary 
resxilts  but  brought  to  light  tte  tact  thai  21 
states  refuse  to  give  aid  to  service  famines, 
denying  servicemen  benefits  avaUaNe  to  i  ci- 
vilians at  shntlar  Income  levels.  ' 

Rules  for  welfare  payments  vary  trempn- 
dously  from  state  to  state.  An  Army  prliiate 
from  Buffalo  lnt«vlewed  at  Ft.  Gordon  ivas 
luckier  than  many.  "Where  I  came  from,'*  he 
said,  "they  give  welfare  to  anybody  with!  an 
Income  of  below  $3,800,  so  my  family  has 
been  on  relief  pretty  much  since  the  pay 
Z  finished  basic  training." 


A  Callfornlan  In  the  same  pay  grade,  how- 
ever, would  be  out  of  luck.  Richard  Wlnsor, 
an  assistant  county  welfare  director  In  Cali- 
fornia, was  quoted  In  the  Sacramento  Union: 

"It  doesn't  really  matter  what  their  income 
level  Is.  We  consider  the  military  man  a  'fully 
employed  person.'  You're  dealing  with  an  In- 
tact family  with  the  father  fully  employed — 
and  to  qualify  for  aid,  they  have  to  meet  a 
deprivation  requirement  either  through  the 
absence  of  the  father  or  the  unemployment 
of  the  father." 

Even  where  the  OI  Is  "eligible"  for  welfare 
it  Is  often  denied  him.  A  study  by  farmer 
Army  social  work  officer  David  N.  Saunders 
reported  that  New  Jersey  is  using  a  "subter- 
fuge, the  legal  status  of  military  reservations, 
to  deny  public  welfare  benefits  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  military  community.  The  state 
contends  that,  because  these  installations 
belong  to  the  federal  government,  the  In- 
habitants do  not  reside  In  New  Jersey." 

FOOD   STAMPS   FOR  SOUX 

Since  last  July,  the  poverty  problem  of 
low  paid  servlcenven  has  been  alleviated 
somewhat  by  the  acceptance  of  food  stamps 
as  currency  at  military  oommlssarles.  During 
a  recent  visit  to  Pt.  Gordon,  a  social  worker 
told  me  the  Augusta  Welfare  Department  has 
made  food  stamps  available  to  any  married 
E-1  or  E-2,  and  aU  E-3s  living  In  Richmond 
County  with  at  least  one  child.  If  these  cri- 
teria had  been  applied  on  a  uniform  basis 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  142.527  servicemen  could 
have  received  public  assistance  In  the  form 
of  food  stamps. 

Yet,  as  with  other  welfare  programs,  the 
criteria  are  restrictive.  Rve  states  and  nu- 
merous localities  do  not  participate  in  the 
program.  Ft.  Gordon,  tor  example,  is  located 
In  Richmond  County  which  does  participate 
In  the  food  stamp  program — ^but  most  mar- 
ried recruits  live  in  the  low-<»st  trailer  parks 
in  adjacent  Columbia  County  where  food 
stamps  are  not  made  available.  Hence,  the 
fact  the  commissary  now  tujcepts  food  stamps 
Is  meaningless  for  the  people  who  need  relief 
the  most. 

Even  where  food  srtamps  ene  avallaJile,  it  Is 
often  difficult  for  the  OI  to  obtain  them. 
Welfare  offices  are  open  only  while  the  sol- 
dier Is  on  duty.  For  the  "privilege"  of  request- 
ing food  stamps  the  soldier  must  first  obtain 
leave  from  his  commanding  officer  so  he  can 
join  the  long  line  of  people  waiting  to  fill 
out  complicated  forms  that  may  require  him 
to  mtkke  second  and  third  trips.  Social  work 
officers  at  both  Gordon  and  Pt.  Meade,  Md., 
noted  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  GI  to 
give  up  aftw  one  try,  rather  than  ask  his 
CO  for  another  leave. 

Pride  may  explain  a  man's  refusal  to  apply 
at  all.  As  one  Ft.  Gordon  recruit  from  New- 
ark put  it,  "I'm  a  man  and  I've  got  some 
pride,  and  I'll  be  damned  If  I'm  going  to  tell 
my  wife  to  beg  for  food  stamps." 

The  first-termer  who  must  feed  a  family 
faces  an  almost  hopeless  task  even  with  food 
stamps.  Government  standards  for  a  low  In- 
come budget  allow  a  family  of  four  a  mini- 
mum $1,905  a  year  for  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  But  the  GI's  subsistence  allowance 
is  only  $554.78  a  year.  Even  the  $846  In  food 
stamps  avtUlable  to  a  family  of  four  only  par- 
tially closes  the  gap.  The  20  per  cent  savings 
In  military  commissaries  somewhat  reduces 
the  deficit;  yet  this  advantage  has  little 
meaning  to  the  GI  without  a  car  who  cannot 
make  regular  trips  to  the  commissary,  or  to 
the  soldier  on  an  unaccompanied  tour  whose 
dependents  are  not  located  near  a  base. 

Many  junior  enlisted  men  save  money  to 
feed  their  families  by  accepting  poor  hous- 
ing. Unlike  the  careerist,  the  first-termer  Is 
not  entitled  to  free  government  housing.  Even 
at  the  maximum  of  $105  a  month,  his  quar- 
ters allowance  falls  $169  below  the  federal 
minimum  of  $1,429  required  for  adequate 
low-cost  housing.  Around  a  suburban  base 
such  as  Pt.  Meade,  the  GI  can  expect  to  pay 


about  $1,600  a  year  for  a  decent  apartment. 
Since  his  quarters  allowance  Is  inadequate,  he 
must  dip  Into  hU  meager  base  pay. 

At  Meade  the  housing  referral  office  de- 
clares most  inadequate  housing  "off  limits" 
to  military  personnel.  At  Gordon,  where  the 
Signal  School  draws  a  greater  percentage  of 
first-termers,  the  housing  office  feels  it  can- 
not take  such  steps  because  there  would  be 
nowhere  else  that  the  married  recruit  could 
afford  to  live.  As  a  result,  officials  estimate 
that  1,600  Pt.  Gordon  families  live  In  sub- 
standard housing. 

Some  of  the  housing  around  Gordon  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  In  a  trailer  park  at 
Grovetown,  a  stench  of  burning  rubbish  and 
sewage  fills  the  air.  "It's  not  so  bad,"  says  a 
soldier  from  Mississippi.  "You  only  get  the 
smell  every  two  or  three  days.  The  main 
problem  comes  when  It  rains  and  the  sewage 
backs  up  around  the  trailers.  Then  I  get  wor- 
ried about  the  kids." 

An  apartment  complex  In  the  area  is  equal- 
ly dismal.  Discarded  machinery,  rusted  appU- 
ances  and  tin  cans  lay  strewn  among  the  cln- 
derblock  structures.  Jagged  pipes,  with  no 
visible  connection  to  anything,  rise  aimlessly 
from  the  ground  like  the  weeds  that  cover 
them.  Indoors,  conditions  are  cramped,  with 
a  kitchen  about  as  big  as  a  linen  closet  and 
a  single  bedroom  barely  big  enough  for  a 
bed  and  two  small  cots. 

"It's  just  great  that  they  are  glvmg  the 
single  guys  partitions  in  the  barracks,"  one 
young  corporal  said.  "But  with  these  two  kids 
here,  I  wish  the  Army  would  do  something 
about  letting  me  get  a  place  where  my  wife 
and  I  would  have  a  little  privacy." 

An  effort  Is  under  way  to  Improve  military 
housing.  Congress  on  Its  own  Initiative  au- 
thorized some  low  Income  housing  financed 
with  grants  from  HUD's  Title  235  subsidy 
program,  but  thus  far  it  has  only  scratched 
the  surface.  At  Meade,  for  example,  only  half 
of  the  eligible  careerists  are  able  to  live  In 
government  quarters,  and  many  of  those 
units  are  outmoded  and  In  poor  repair.  At 
Gordon  fully  81  per  cent  of  men  qualified  for 
family  housing  are  forced  to  live  on  the  econ- 
omy. Since  the  Defense  Department  cur- 
rently cites  a  deficit  of  110.733  family  units 
for  careerists.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
first-termers  will  be  provided  housing  In  the 
near  future.  So  long  as  the  current  level  of 
military  pay  exists,  recruits  can  anticipate 
living  in  "Grovetowns." 

How  does  a  military  family  survive?  A 
community  services  officer  at  Pt.  Gordon 
answered  that  question  with  a  bleak  picture 
of  bare  subsistence  existence: 

"If  you  take  the  typical  married  first- 
termer,  add  his  base  pay,  allowance,  and 
subtract  his  taxes  and  savings  bond  pay- 
ments, he  has  about  $240  a  month.  You  can 
rent  a  lousy  place  for  $100  Including  utilities 
and  roaches,  but  then  you've  got  to  add 
transportation  and  carfare  because  he's  liv- 
ing off  base — about  $46-60  a  month  in  pay- 
ments for  his  car  and  another  $30  for  gas  and 
repairs.  If  you  are  very  frugal,  and  do  all  your 
shopping  at  the  commissary,  you  can  get 
by  on  $60  a  month.  So  $230  Is  taken  up. 
which  leaves  you  $10  for  recreation — provid- 
ing everything  else  Is  perfect.  Of  course.  If 
the  kids  need  dental  care  or  glasses,  forget 
It!" 

A  1970  Defense  Department  survey  re- 
vealed that  over  half  the  wives  of  first-term- 
ers worked  to  supplement  their  Incomes — 
117,000  fulltlme  and  another  49,000  part- 
time.  Considering  the  problems  of  caring  for 
pre-school  children  and  obtaining  transpor- 
tation in  a  one-car  family,  this  is  a  high  per- 
centage. There  Is  a  further  problem  in  the 
scarcity  of  employment  opportunities  for 
unskilled  young  women.  At  Ft.  Gordon,  a 
community  services  officer  said  he  could  place 
fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  the  wives  who 
sought  work. 

Moonlighting  by  servicemen  Is  fairly  com- 
mon. Nearly  every  Junior  enlisted  man  with 
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whom  I  spoke  expressed  the  desire  to  have 
a  second  job.  But  for  recruits,  aside  from 
the  general  tight  Job  market,  there  is  a 
gerlous  difficulty  In  moonlighting  because  of 
the  "after  hours"  assignments  of  guard  duty. 
KP  and  sanitation  patrol.  Nevertheless,  the 
Defense  Department  estimates  that  134,000 
flrst-termers  manage  to  hold  second  jobs  to 
supplement  their  Incomes.  The  typical  GI 
works  19  hours  a  week  on  his  second  job, 
for  an  additional  Income  of  only  $33. 

Senior  military  officials  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed this  jjToblem  have  complained  about 
the  effect  of  such  moonlighting  on  the  train- 
ing and  readiness  of  certain  units.  "You 
would  be  astounded  at  the  niimber  of  GIs 
you  see  pumping  gas  and  working  the  ham- 
burger joints,"  a  sergeant  major  at  Ft.  Meade 
said.  "No  wonder  they  are  dragging  half  the 

day." 

Still,  officials  are  reluctant  to  curtail 
moonlighting  because  they  fear  a  serious 
morale  problem  would  result  from  the 
recruits:'  loss  of  Income. 

STRAIN    OF    MOONLIGHTINO 

Visits  with  recruits  who  have  been  able  to 
find  a  second  Job  suggest  that  while  the  extra 
money  may  help,  the  added  strain  on  the 
man  and  his  family  is  great.  A  draftee  from 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  who's  had  two  brothers 
serving  in  Vietnam,  shared  a  poignant  series 
of  experiences  at  Pt.  Meade: 

"After  I  got  drafted,  I  left  my  wife  and  two 
kids  with  her  parents.  When  OM  went  on 
strike,  my  father-in-law  was  making  only 
$40  a  week  off  the  strike  fund  and  It  was  j\ist 
too  much  of  a  burden  to  keep  my  family  in 
his  home. 

"I  can't  get  base  housing,  and  all  the 
decent  places  on  the  housing  list  are  too 
expensive.  On  my  own  I  found  a  dingy  little 
room  about  14  miles  from  base.  Having  only 
one  rown  is  a  hassle  for  tis,  especially  with 
the  two  kids. 

"Things  ^vere  okay  until  my  car  broke 
down.  I  can  get  a  ride  with  a  lady  near  us  in 
the  mornings,  but  since  I  work  at  the  PX 
several  nights  a  week  I  have  to  hitch  home. 
I  cant  use  the  commissary  without  a  car, 
and  we  are  getting  hit  pretty  hard  at  the 
supermarket. 

"My  wife  and  I  can^  sipend  much  time 
together  since  I  leave  at  6:30  In  the  morning, 
and  don't  get  back  until  11  most  nights — 
and  I  worry  a  lot  sinoe  we  can't  afford  a 
phone.  Fortimately,  I've  got  the  talent  to 
play  In  a  band.  We  get  Jobs  every  weekend 
for  about  $20.  My  wife  gets  one  of  the 
neighbors  to  baby-sit;  she  comes  to  listen, 
and  we  get  to  spend  some  time  together 
during  the  breaks.  I  guess  I'm  luckier  than 
most  guys  who  can't  even  get  Jobs." 

OVERSEAS    15    WORSE 

Life  for  the  enlisted  man  with  family  In 
Europe  Is,  If  anything,  more  difficult.  Accord- 
ing to  an  unpublished  study  by  Capt. 
Fletcher  Hamilton,  chief  of  social  work  of  the 
Neuro-Psychlatrlc  Clinic  at  the  Nuremberg 
Army  Hospital,  "there  Is  a  definite  "poverty 
cycle'  for  many  of  the  married  enlisted  men" 
serving  in  Europe.  OIs  go  Into  debt  to  move 
their  families  overseas.  Then,  because  they 
are  denied  government  housing,  they  musrt 
try  to  live  on  the  German  economy.  The 
government  transports  furniture  only  for 
careerists,  so  GIs  go  further  In  debt  to  buy 
household  appliances.  And  even  when  they 
have  left  their  wives  and  children  In  the 
states,  they  are  denied  the  $30  family  sepa- 
ration allowance  given  monthly  to  officers 
and  senior  NOOs.  Job  opportunities  for 
servicemen  and  their  wives  are  virtually  non- 
existent abroad.  While  there  are  commis- 
saries near  most  bases,  food  stamps  are  not 
available  overseas.  Most  services  of  HEW  and 
state  welfare  agencies  likewise  are  unavail- 
able. 

At  Ft.  Gordon,  a  mental  hygiene  officer 
offered  a  case  history: 

'Ten  months  after  Ed  was  married  he  was 


assigned  to  Germany.  Since  the  military  does 
not  pay  for  family  transportation  for  a  first- 
termer,  he  decided  to  leave  his  wife  In  the 
States.  After  two  months  overseas,  he  decided 
that  was  a  helluva  viray  to  begin  a  marriage, 
and  his  wife  had  Just  had  a  baby — so  he 
borrowed  money  to  get  her  over  and  pay  for 
an  apartment. 

"Two  months  after  she  aJTlved,  he  came 
down  on  orders  for  Nam.  Ed  borrowed  more 
money  and  sent  his  family  back  to  the  states. 
He  was  really  lam  on  funds.  AU  of  his  base 
pay  went  to  reftayments  on  the  loan,  leaving 
only  the  $185  aUotment  for  his  wife.  Since 
the  kid  was  only  a  few  months  old,  she  had 
no  way  of  supplementing  that  income.  It  Just 
became  too  much  of  a  strain  tot  her  and 
she  asked  for  a  divorce.  He  managed  to  get  an 
emergency  leave  from  Vietnam,  but  wasn't 
able  to  change  her  mind.  On  top  of  his  debts, 
the  costs  of  divorce  were  Just  too  much  for 
him.  Now  he  won't  get  on  a  plane  to  go  back 
to  Nam.  It's  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  war — 
he's  just  a  broken  man." 

Admittedly,  the  military  does  try  to  take 
care  of  its  poor  and  disadvantaged.  On  my 
visits  to  Army  Installations  I  was  most  Im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  and  dedication  of 
the  men  assigned  to  Army  Community  Serv- 
ices, and  the  warm  generosity  of  the  service- 
men's wives  who  give  countless  hours  In  vol- 
unteer programs.  Unfortunately,  these  pro- 
grams are  often  understaffed  and  little  pub- 
licized. A  financial  officer's  comments  under- 
score the  hopelessness  of  the  sltiiatlon: 

"We  can't  do  anjrthing  about  many  of  the 
serious  problems  that  are  brought  to  us. 
Army  Emergency  Relief  provides  financial  as- 
sistance only  In  the  case  of  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. In  the  Army  poverty  Isn't  an 
emergency.  It's  a  way  of  life." 

DBAIT   HOLDS   DOWN   PAT 

A  question  that  must  occur  to  all  who  are 
shocked  by  the  financial  desperation  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  VS.  Army  is  a  simple  one: 
How  did  It  happen?  We  are  all  familiar  with 
what  seem  to  be  frequent  military  pay  raises. 
What  is  less  familiar  Is  the  fact  that  these 
raises  neglected  the  first-term  enlisted  man 
To  put  It  simply,  the  draft  has  made  first- 
term  enlisted  men's  salary  Increases  unnec- 
essary. 

The  draft  survives  as  a  last  vestige  of  the 
ancient  custom  whereby  the  rich  and  power- 
ful forced  the  poor  and  weak  to  provide  serv- 
ices at  subsistence  wages.  Conscription  has 
been  justified  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  as  a 
valid  power  of  the  State  in  times  of  "grave 
emergency  or  national  peril."  But  the  recent 
legislative  history  of  military  pay  makes  it 
plain  that  the  primary  function  of  conscrip- 
tion has  been  to  depress  military  compensa- 
tion to  a  point  where  a  disenfranchised  mi- 
nority of  the  citizenry  has  been  compelled 
to  bear  a  grossly  disproportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  defense. 

Regardless  of  what  Congress  finally  de- 
cides about  the  draft  vs.  a  volunteer  army, 
immediate  action  must  be  taJcen  to  improve 
the  lot  of  enlisted  men.  Current  legislation 
which  would  raise  the  reorult  to  $4,991.48 
goes  a  long  way  toward  fairness.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  $2.7  billion  authorized  In 
this  bin  could  well  be  spent  in  other  areas 
of  need  in  am  society.  Rep.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums,  a  leading  black  spokesman,  answered 
this  argument  when  he  said: 

"Those  who  enlist  In  the  military  should 
receive  a  fair  Income.  Opposition  to  ptay  In- 
creasee  on  the  grounds  of  InflatlOQ  or  In- 
creased government  spending  merely  con- 
tinues the  exploitation  of  flrat-term  service- 
men by  the  taxptayers." 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESmENT 
BEFORE  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  RE- 
PUBLICAN DINNER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  Vice 
President  before  the  Mississippi  State  Re- 
publican dinner,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  on 
May  18. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  tem  Vice  PREsroENT,  Mississippi 

State  Repitblican  Dinner,  Jackson,  Miss., 

Mat  18.  1971 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It's  good  to  be  back 
In  Jackson,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  pursuing  the  Nixon  Administration's 
"Southern  Strategy."  We  aU  know  what 
"Southern  Strategy"  really  is,  of  course.  It 
is  a  political  phenomenon  that  is  born  In 
the  suspicious  minds  of  the  liberal  pundits 
and  fiung  at  an  unsuspecting  public  via 
tons  of  newsprint  and  network  rhetoric 
whenever  a  national  administration  attempts 
to  treat  the  South  on  equal  terms  with  oth- 
er regions  of  his  country. 

Little  more  than  thirty  months  ago  the 
American  people  elected  just  such  an  Ad- 
ministration— one  pledged  to  equal  treat- 
ment imder  the  law — not  only  for  every  citi- 
zen but  for  every  region,  regardless  of  previ- 
ous condition  of  political  servitude. 

Now,  an  audience  such  as  this,  residing 
as  do  most  of  you  outside  the  first  strike 
capability  of  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times,  might  actually  be  deluded 
Into  believing  that  a  policy  of  equal-treat- 
ment-for-all-reglons  Is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  national  Administration  to  unify  the 
country. 

However,  those  of  us  residing  in  the  North- 
eastern zone  of  revealed  truth,  blessed  as 
we  are  each  morning  with  the  editorial 
guidance  of  our  intellectual  betters,  are 
counseled  to  know  better. 

We  are  advised  to  recognise  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration's equal  treatment  doctrine  for 
what  it  Is — or  rather  what  Tim  Wicker  says 
it  is — an  obvious  effort  to  divide  the  coun- 
try. 

Nor  Is  that  all  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Seaboard  Media  Impact  sone  are  given  to 
understand. 

For  example,  thanks  to  our  Immediate 
proximity  to  Mr.  Wicker  and  other  pundits 
and  cojnmentatore  of  national  scope,  -we  have 
been  instructed  that  when  10,000  persons 
rage  through  the  streets  and  neighborhoods 
of  our  NatlonlB  Capital,  defacing  buildings 
with  their  favorite  obscenity  or  Maoist  slo- 
gan at  the  moment,  disabling  automobiles, 
burning  public  park  benches,  strewing  gar- 
bage, and  otherwise  depriving  other  citizens 
of  their  right  of  unhindered  movement  In  a 
free  community,  the  perpetrators  of  such  ac- 
tions are  engaging  In  non-violent  dissent. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  Jackson,  these 
people  may  look  like  hoodlimis  and  law- 
breakere,  to  be  sure.  But  given  the  editorial 
Insight  of  the  Times,  the  Post  and  some  na- 
tional magazines,  they  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis— or  should  I  say,  "medlamorpho- 
sls."  And  they  emerge  simply  as  "kids"  who 
are  "trying  to  tell  us  something.  If  we  would 
only  listen." 

On  the  other  hand.  If  by  chance  some  out- 
spoken puWlc  official  wlio  has  totally  lost 
patience  with  such  fatuous  nonsense — let's 
say.  for  purposes  of  argument,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent Who  simply  doesnt  understand — ^If  such 
an  official  were  so  Insensitive  as  to  disagree 
publicly  with  this  media  assessment — he 
Isnt  Just  exercising  his  right  to  dissent.  Par 
from  It.  He's  being  "repressive."  He's  trying 
to  "Intimidate"  the  national  news  media. 

Or  If  such  a  public  spokesman  were  to 
argue  that  simply  because  a  demonstration  Is 
non-violent  doesn't  make  It  right;  or  that 
however  "non-violent"  a  demonstration  may 
be,  the  physical  obstruction  by  one  group  of 
citizens  of  other  citizens'  freedom  of  move- 
ment Is  Itself  a  form  of  repression  of  consti- 
tutional rights — you  may  be  sure  that  the 
sages  of  the  liberal  establishment  would  un- 
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dertake  to  leotxire  tbat  ofttdal  on  the  N<  an- 
dorthal  error  of  his  ways. 

Unless,  at  wjurse,  soane  dissident  gioup 
should  one  day  engage  In  the  "non-vtolisnt" 
obstruction  of  access  to  the  Times'  afflM  s  or 
the  CBS  studios.  Then.  I  feel  safe  In  predict- 
ing that  we  Insensitive  sln4)letons  who  ^n- 
demn  such  actions  will  gain  some  pew 
aUles — at  least  until  the  incident  Is  |  for- 
gotten. 

There  are  numerous  other  examplts  I 
could  cite  of  this  Idnd  of  editorial  doittde- 
t-hinir  One  recent  Instance  comes  to  mlna: 

When  an  ecstatic  reporter  visiting]  the 
C5onununl3t  mainland  came  upon  an  elitlre 
ffcmlly  living  in  a  single  room  only  ISlfeet 
square,  what  Impression  did  he  leave  with  his 
readers  here  at  home?  That  the  Chinese  fam- 
ily was  suffering  from  conditions  of  poTerty 
and  oppression?  Certainly  not.  Undoubtedly, 
that  would  have  been  the  resulting  Impres- 
sion had  the  same  reporter  come  upo|i  an 
American  family  living  under  such  « edi- 
tions. But  viewed  In  the  land  of  "Big 
Brother,"  what  would  have  been  descilbed 
as  poverty  and  oppression  In  Amerlcal  was 
Instantly  "medlamorphosed"  Into  a  marvel- 
ous demonstration  of  Communist  Ch.nese 
austerity  and  discipline. 

Indeed,  I  could  go  on.  But  the  examples  of 
this  double-think  abound  In  such  quantity 
that  anyone  from  Jackson  or  points  w«8t  of 
the  Manhattan- Washington  medla-acaqemlc 
complex  who  visited  our  Nation's  Capital 
In  recent  weeks  mli;ht  well  have  concUuded 
that  George  Orwell's  frightening  pro]e:tlon 
of  "1984"  and  Its  reverse  language  of  "I<  ews- 
peak"  had  come  to  pass.  For  that  pjrson 
would  have  witnessed,  as  I  did.  the  sl<  ken- 
Ing  spectacle  of  enemy  flags  and  the  ■slsage 
of  "Big  Brother"  being  paraded  dowi,  the 
streets  under  banners  proclaiming  the  iiause 
of  "Peace"  and  "Freedom"  and  "Justice." 
Yet,  while  this  travesty  of  free  exprdsslon 
and  reason  was  taking  place,  there  were  those 
establishment  apologists — not  only  some 
members  of  the  national  media  but  prom- 
inent leaders  of  academe  and  polltlclan$  am- 
bitious to  hold  higher  office — who  cho^  not 
to  condemn  but  to  pandeir  to  the  totalitarian 
Instincts  of  the  New  Left  mob. 

The  sympathy  and  support  of  these  lead- 
ers and  would-be  oplnlon-molders  provide  an 
undeserved  respectability  to  the  radlciils  of 
the  New  Left,  who  are  bent  on  destipylng 
our  free  society.  When  members  of  Congress 
participate    with    Trotskyltes    and    M*-xlsts 
in  a  demonstration  geared  to  the  ultimate 
aim  of  destroying  an  elected  governient's 
ability  to  govern — when   members  of 
gress  share  a  speaker's  platform  with 
radicals  convicted  by  a  Federal  court 
citing  to  riot — a  new  and  frightening 
of  demagogy  Is  upon  us.  And  when  t 
tellectual  community  and  the  nation 
dla.  with  few  exceptions,  are  blind  to 
and  failures  of  our  enemies  but  ultr, 
leal  of  the  slightest  error  of  o\ir  free  society, 
the  preservation  of  our  national  herltjage  Is 
In  grave  danger.  ' 

We  have  already  witnessed  the  Imoact 
of  this  new  demogogy  on  some  elements  of  the 
national  Democratic  party.  The  Irresponsible 
and  unfounded  charges  made  against  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion by  influential  national  Democrat^  may 
have  endeared  these  leaders  to  the  :  shock 
troops  of  the  New  Left.  But  they  hate  Ill- 
served  the  nation  at  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  expect  respon- 
sible, not  hysterical,  opposition  leadership. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  In  the  tradition 
of  constructive  opposition  when  welli-motl- 
vated  but  naive  members  of  Oongrese  send 
emissaries  or  go  themselves  to  Paris  to  engage 
representatives  of  North  Vietnam  in  pi  hoc 
diplomatic  dialogue. 

In  this  regard,  a  few  days  ago  Senators  Pul- 
brlght  and  Javlts  declared  that  I  h$d  im- 
pugned the  patriotism  of  Senators  who  dis- 


agree with  the  Administration's  Vietnam 
policies.  Specifically,  the  charge  was  made 
that  I  had  accused  opponents  of  these  policies 
of  being  "unpatriotic  or  worse." 

Senator  Javlts  said  that  I  had  "Intimated" 
as  much,  whatever  that  means  or  Is  Intended 
to  mean.  Let  me  say  this:  Senator  Javlts,  as 
might  be  his  political  habit,  may  "Intimate" 
what  he  will.  But  I  think  that  those  who  have 
followed  my  career  know  by  now  that  when 
I  hold  an  opinion  or  have  something  to  say, 
I  don't  "Intimate"  It.  I  come  right  out  and 
say  It. 

Senator  Fulbrlght.  rushing  Into  the  verbal 
breach  created  by  his  colleague  from  New 
York,  alleged  that  I  had  In  fact  said  that 
opponents  of  the  Administration's  Vietnam 
p>oUcles  were  "unpatriotic  or  worse." 

I  felt  It  necessary  to  answer  Senator  Ful- 
brlght and  I  did.  The  answer  Is  as  true  to- 
night as  It  was  when  I  first  stated  It.  He  lies 
In  his  teeth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  on  many 
occasions  I  have  said  Just  the  opposite  of 
what  Senator  Javlts  "Intimates"  and  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  charges.  I  have  said  that  the 
doves  of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  are  patriotic 
and  well-motivated.  However,  good  motiva- 
tions and  Intentions  do  not  keep  these  Con- 
gressional doves  from  being  absolutely  wrong 
In  the  policies  which  they  \irge  upon  the 
nation. 

Who  doubts,  for  example,  that  In  the  late 
1930's  Neville  Chamberlain  was  every  bit  as 
patriotic  and  concerned  with  the  future  of 
his  country  as  was  Winston  Churchill?  No 
one  questions  Chamberlain's  love  of  coun- 
try or  his  good  Intentions.  But  In  his  Judg- 
ment of  events — of  what  was  right  for  Eng- 
land and  right  for  the  cause  of  lasting  peace 
In  the  world — Chamberlain  was  wrong. 

Now.  Senator  Fulbrlght,  as  we  know,  prides 
himself  on  his  gift  for  the  English  language. 
Surely  he  knows  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "patriotism"  Is  "love  for  or  devotion  to 
one's  country."  And  now,  several  days  having 
elapsed  since  his  Intemperate  outburst,  he 
knows,  too,  that  while  I  have  questioned  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congressional  doves.  I  have 
never  Impugned  their  love  for  or  devotion 
to  this  country. 

Thus,  m  his  most  recent  statement  on  the 
subject.  Senator  Fxilbrlght  appears  to  be 
adopting  Senator  Javlts'  obfuscatory  lan- 
guage. It  was,  says  Senator  Fulbrlght,  the 
"thrust  and  Implication"  of  many  of  my  re- 
marks to  Impugn  the  patriotism  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

But  I'm  not  going  to  let  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  off  the  hook  that  easily. 
He  made  his  charge.  I  challenged  him  to 
prove  It.  Tonight,  here  In  Mississippi,  I  re- 
peat that  challenge. 

In  these  reckless  accvisatlons,  we  see  the 
double  standard  at  work.  For  what  Senator 
Fulbrlght  and  Senator  Javlts  are  engaged  In 
Is  precisely  what  they  attribute  to  me.  They 
are  using  the  tactics  of  verbal  smear  In  or- 
der to  discredit  and  Intimidate  those  who 
disagree  with  their  viewpoint. 

I  have  no  intention  of  being  Intimidated 
or  silenced  by  such  tactics. 

Let  me  repeat:  No  matter  how  good  their 
Intentions,  when  members  of  Congress  en- 
gage In  ad  hoc  diplomatic  dialogue  with  rep- 
resentatives of  North  Vietnam,  as  occurred 
recently,  they  are  misguided  and  wrong  In 
believing  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  peace. 
I  do  not  doubt  their  love  of  country  or  of 
peace.  But  1  seriously  doubt  their  Judgment 
that  these  tactics  are  serving  the  best  for- 
eign policy  Interests  of  their  country  or  the 
cause  of  peace.  Certainly,  these  self-desig- 
nated fledgling  diplomats  are  not  properly 
briefed  on  the  Administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy position,  and  It  Is  the  Administration 
which  bears  the  responslbUlty  for  conduct- 
ing foreign  policy. 

Not  long  ago  such  Irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  a  public  official  would  have  been  un- 


thinkable. Who  can  doubt  that,  had  a  Ee- 
publlcan  Senator  or  Congressman  Indulged 
in  private  diplomacy  with  an  enemy  nation 
during  the  Administration  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, a  deafening  outcry  would  have  been 
forthcoming  from  national  editorialists  and 
commentators,  as  well  as  their  Ideological 
allies  In  the  academic  world? 

But  this  Is  1971,  and  the  President  Is 
Richard  Nixon — a  Chief  Executive  Who  must 
cope  each  day  not  only  with  the  crises  In- 
herited as  a  result  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  errors  of  his  predecessors — 
but  must  also  oope  with  the  politically  ori- 
ented criticism  and  carping  of  many  of  the 
very  men  who  urged  the  decisions  that 
created  those  crises. 

For  the  Nixon  Administration,  lest  the  na- 
tional Democrats  and  their  medla-academlc 
allies  make  us  forget,  enteired  Office  f<dlow- 
Ing  almoet  a  decade  of  escalating  war  and  In- 
flation; a  period  of  so-called  poiltlcal  "style" 
and  liberal  rhetoric  long  on  mlslng  popular 
hopes  but  woefully  short  on  fulflJUng  those 
hopes;  eight  years  of  domestic  discord  and 
disruption  exacerbated  by  promises — and 
failure  to  perform. 

Thus  did  this  Admin Istnatlon  enter  OfBce 
pledged  and  dertermlned  to  heal  the  wounds 
Inflicted  upon  the  national  ^Irlt  during  the 
first  eight  years  of  the  deoade  of  the  Six- 
ties. Let  us.  sadd  President  Nixon  at  the  out- 
set of  his  term — m.uch  as  the  first  President 
of  his  party  had  said  more  than  a  century 
before — ^let  us  seek  a  resolution  of  our  dif- 
ferences not  through  conflict  but  through 
reconciliation. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  1970's  as  In  the  1860'8, 
an  American  President  has  been  confronted 
every  step  of  the  way  by  an  opposition  that 
views  his  defeat  and  the  defeat  of  his  poli- 
cies as  its  prime  order  of  national  business- 
second  to  none. 

Now  I  realize  full  well  that  heated  argu- 
ments concerning  the  efficacy  of  many  of  the 
policies  of  the  first  Republican  President 
carry  over  to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  there 
are  those  who  might  make  the  argument  that 
even  today,  106  years  after  his  dearth,  to  in- 
voke Unooln'B  memory  In  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, IB  not  politically  sagacious. 

I  disagree.  For  though  I  am  a  native  and 
former  Governor  of  a  state  that  served  as 
the  bat/tleground  for  many  of  the  bloodiest 
engagements  of  the  Civil  War,  I  find  It  hard 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  In  his  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  American  Union— to  bring  to- 
gether and  make  whole  again  the  worlds 
greatest  representative  government— Lincoln 
was  right  and  the  critics  of  his  day  were 

wxonff. 

Indeed,  the  ultimate  vindication  of  his 
policy  of  reconciliation  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  violence  and  bitterness 
that  divided  our  country  during  Llncolns 
time,  a  Republican  Vice  President  stands 
here  tonight,  in  the  heartland  of  the  old 
Confederacy,  and  speaks— as  one  Ameri- 
can who  loves  and  would  preserve  our  coun- 
try's free  institutions— to  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  love  and  would  preserve  our  coun- 
try's free  institutions. 

And  so  I  have  come  here  tonight  not  simW 
on  behalf  of  a  party,  but  otf  a  President  who 
more  than  ever  needs  the  aid  and  support 
of  his  countrymen  in  carrying  out  the  man- 
date he  was  given  thirty  months  ago: 

A  mandate  to  reconcile  the  differences  and 
antagonisms  that  had  grown  among  Amert- 
cans  during  the  eight  years  that  had  passea 
since  Dwlght  Elsenhower  presided  over  a  na- 
tion  at   peace,   both   overseas   and   here  m 

home;  ,^„  _» 

A  mandate  to  maintain   the  security  M 

our  country  against  its  foreign  enemies  in 

a  time  of  great  international  tension. 
A  mandate  to  end  the  war  in  SoutheMt 

Asia  on  terms  which  would  esUbllsh  a  juai. 

honorable  and  lasting  peace; 
A  mandate  to  uphold  America's  position 
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of  world  leadership  and  to  restore  our  people's 
confidence  in  their  government  and  Its  In- 
stitutions; 

A  mandate  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  sex,  creed  or  age,  and  to  assure  for  this 
and  future  generations  a  nation  in  which 
every  Individual  may  fulfill  his  or  her  God- 
given  potential. 

In  doing  my  part  to  help  carry  out  that 
mandate,  I  have  been  accused  in  some  quar- 
ters of  being  divisive — of  hurting  the  cause 
of  reconciliation  of  the  American  people.  It 
Is  said  by  some  that  my  rhetoric  Is  too 
strong — that  I  am  insensitive  and  blunt. 

To  be  a  public  man  is  not  always  easy.  But 
to  be  a  public  man  who  is  loyal  to  one's 
principles  and  benign  in  all  of  one's  pro- 
nouncements is  wholly  impossible.  P<rtltlc8 
is  the  arena.  Ours  Is  an  adversary  system. 
The  options  are  simple — fight  for  your  prin- 
ciples or  abandon  them.  Weasel  or  take  the 
flack.  Give  in  or  fight. 

I  try  to  make  my  positions  clear.  I  know 
they  are  consistent.  They  represent  what  I 
honestly  believe.  I  shall  continue  to  state 
them  In  such  a  way  that  1  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. 

My  fellow  Americans,  If  I  leave  no  other 
impression  tonight,  let  me  Impart  this 
thought: 

As  your  Vice  President,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  witness,  first-hand,  the  unsparing 
effort  which  your  President  has  made  to  ful- 
fill the  mandate  for  peace,  prosperity  and  na- 
tional unity. 

I  know  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
which  your  President  feels  toward  the  peo- 
ple who,  thirty  months  ago,  placed  their 
confidence  in  him  to  guide  our  country 
through  difficult  times,  overseas  and  here  at 
home. 

And  I  know,  first-hand,  too,  the  toll  taken 
by  the  partisan  obstructionism  and  sniping 
which  have  characterized  the  opposition's 
efforts  to  defeat  this  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  the  nation. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  opportunism  of 
the  new  demagogues  and  the  actions  of  the 
New  Left  street  gangs,  this  Administration  Is 
not  going  to  be  intimidated. 

We  will  not  be  Intimidated — we  will  not 
be  coerced — and  the  policies  and  programs 
which  this  Administration  was  elected  to 
Implement  will  prevail. 

We  will  prevail  not  becatise  of  demagogic 
appeals  to  Americans  as  members  of  gen- 
erational, racial  or  economic  blocs — as  do 
our  opponents  In  their  banal  invocation  of 
the  phrase  "the  young,  the  black  and  the 
poor" — but  by  appealing  to  and  performing 
on  behalf  of  every  American  as  an  Individ- 
ual, with  individual  rights,  individwal  re- 
gpanslbllltlee,  individual  aspirations,  and 
individual  potential  to  fulfill  those  aspira- 
tions as  a  member  of  our  national  commu- 
nity. 

We  win  prevail  not  because  of  appeals  to 
mass  emotions  based  on  simplistic  slogans, 
as  do  the  new  demagog^ues — but  by  appeal- 
ing to  and  performing  on  behalf  of  the 
thoughtful  majority  of  Americans  who  seek 
solutions  to  our  problems  based  on  reason. 

But  make  no  mistake:  more  than  ever, 
this  Administration  needs  your  help — the 
support  and  aid  of  the  g^eat  majority  of 
thoughtful  Americans — South.  North.  East 
and  West — Republican.  Democrat  and  Inde- 
pendent— who  love  their  country  and  are 
tmwllling  to  see  its  institutions  and  free- 
doms denigrated  and  destroyed  by  a  willful 
minority  of  political  opportunists  In  the 
vanguard  of  a  New  Left  rabble. 

My  fellow  Americans — your  President 
needs  your  help — to  restore  confidence  in 
our  nation  as  the  bulwark  of  freedom  in  a 
troubled  world — and  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence needed  here  at  home  to  safeguard  and 
strengthen  the  free  institutions  that  have 
made,  sustained — and  must  continue  to  sus- 
tain— America  as  one  nation,  under  God, 
IndlvlBible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


ADDRESS  BY  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 
JUDGE  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL  AT 
"MEMORY  HOLD  THE  DOOR" 
CEREMONY.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  MEMORIAL 
EXERCISES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association 
of  the  school  of  law  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  sponsor  a  ceremony  en- 
titled "Memory  Hold  the  Door"  for  the 
purpose  of  honoring  posthumously  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina bar. 

The  Speaker  for  the  occasion  this  year, 
which  was  held  May  8,  1971,  was  Judge 
Robert  W.  Hemphill,  U.S.  District 
Judge.  Because  my  father,  the  late  John 
William  Thurmond,  was  among  those 
being  honored,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  and  hear  Judge  Hemphill's  elo- 
quent and  inspiring  address.  In  addition 
to  paying  a  moving  tribute  to  six  of  South 
Carolina's  distinguished  attorneys,  who 
also  included  S.  Augustus  Black,  Prank 
Boyd  Gary,  William  Heyward  Grimball, 
Peter  Hector  McEachin,  smd  Franklin 
Pierce  McGowan,  Judge  Hemphill  dis- 
cussed the  challenge  faced  by  today's 
lawyer  and,  indeed,  by  today's  citizens. 
His  remarks  reflected  erudition  and  wis- 
dom, and  were  exceedingly  well  received 
by  those  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  the  South  Caro- 
lina Bar  Association's  Memorial  Exer- 
cises of  May  8,  1971,  and  the  address  of 
Judge  Robert  W.  Hemphill  on  this  oc- 
casion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 

and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

South  Carolina  Bar  Association  Memorial 

Exercises,  May  8,  1971 

endowicent  memorials 

The  purpose  of  these  memorials  is  to  cap- 
ture and  preserve  for  the  present  cmd  future 
generations  at  the  legal  profession,  in  a  tangi- 
ble way.  the  spirit  and  high  ethical  and  pro- 
fessional standards  of  the  past  leaders  of  the 
bar. 

To  this  end  in  1958  the  South  Carolina  Bar 
Association  and  the  Law  School  Faculty  es- 
tablished the  memorial  repository  "Memory 
Held  The  Door,"  to  demonstrate  in  a  visible 
way  the  esteem  and  regard  In  which  those 
memorialized  are  held. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  its 
expense,  has  provided  both  the  memorial 
book  itself  and  Its  handsome  mahogany  re- 
pository. The  memorial  book  was  made  by 
the  finest  book-binding  artists  In  America.  It 
should  last  hundreds  of  years — Its  beauty  is 
hardly  surpassed.  Inscribed  in  it  in  hand  let- 
tering are  memorial  sketches  acclaiming  the 
achievements  and  extolling  the  virtues  of 
those  selected  to  be  thus  memorialized. 

The  book  Is  deposited  In  the  mahogany  re- 
pository under  a  glass  door.  The  book  will  be 
open  at  all  times,  but  at  different  pages  each 
day.  Two  pages  are  devoted  to  each  person 
selected.  On  the  left  hand  page  about  the 
middle,  is  seen  the  simple  expression 
"MEMORY  HOLD  THE  DOOR".  On  the  op- 
posite page,  appears,  for  example,  "CHARLES 
A.  WOODS ',  followed  by  a  short  sketch  re- 
vealing the  character  of  Judge  Woods. 

In  the  above  fashion  the  memorial  to  any 
particular  person  will  not  only  be  constant 
at  all  times  but  his  memory  will  be  Individu- 
ally and  specially  observed  on  the  days  on 
which  those  pages  given  him  are  open. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

For  each  person  memorialized,  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  is  contributed.  Such 
contribution  may  be  made  by  one  person,  or 
by  several  together,  or  by  any  other  group. 
One  hundred  and  one  such  memorials  have 
been  created. 

The  purpose  of  the  endowment  Is  to  pro- 
mote, through  the  Law  School,  the  welfare 
of  the  legal  profession,  by  iislng  the  Income 
from  the  endowment  for  lectures,  for  re- 
search, for  assistance  to  the  Law  School 
Faculty  in  its  development  and  In  other  ways. 

Contribution  to  memorialize  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  alms 
of  the  endowment  and  perpetuating  In  an  ef- 
fective manner  the  Ideals  of  those  thus  re- 
membered. They  may  be  made  at  one  time  or 
In  Installments,  and  are  deductible  from  tax- 
able Income  within  limitations. 

The  Association's  Special  Endowment  Com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
generally  the  Law  School  Endowment.  Each 
year  It  Issues  Invitations  to  members  of  the 
families  of  lawyers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  honor  of  the  profession.  This  committee, 
consisting  of  Julius  W.  McKay  Columbia, 
Chairman;  Robert  F.  Chapman,  Spartanburg; 
Thomas  H.  Pope,  Newberry;  Robert  McC. 
Flgg,  Jr..  Columbia;  Joseph  R.  Young.  Char- 
leston; John  M.  Scott,  Florence;  Charles  W. 
Knowlton,  Columbia;  Dean  Robert  W.  Foster, 
Columbia;  R.  Beverley  Herbert.  Jr.,  Colum- 
bia; and  F.  Dean  Ralney.  Greenville;  has 
charge  of  these  special  memorial  gifts. 

TODAY'S  EXERCISES 

Presiding,  David  L.  Freeman,  President, 
South  Carolina  Bar  Association. 

Speaker  of  the  Occasion,  The  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Hemphill,  United  States  Dtstrict 
Judge. 

Memorial  Book  Is  Opened  to  receive 
sketches  of  the  follovrlng  distinguished 
lawyers :  S.  Augustus  Black,  Prank  Boyd  Gary, 
William  Heyward  Grimball,  Peter  Hector  Mc- 
Eachin, Franklin  Pierce  McOowan,  John  Wil- 
liam Thurmond. 


Remarks  or  Jinxsi  Robert  W.  Hkmphill. 
Unttkd  STArss  District  Jttdgx,  Bkforx 
Those  Assembled  at  the  School  or  Law. 
Untvebsity  or  South  Carolina,  To  Honor. 
Posthumously,  DisnNGTTisECED  Membbu  or 
THE  Bar  or  South  Carolina,  in  a  Cns- 

MONY     or    EULOGY    AND    RECORD,     ENTITLXD, 

"Memory  Holds  the  Door",  at  11:00  A.M. 
O'CLOCK,  Saturday,  May  8, 1971 

precious    rOOTPRINTS 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Thurmond.  Dean 
Foster.  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen : 

Your  Bax  President  has  bestowed  high 
honor  upon  m©  by  his  invltaticn  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion.  As  I  proceed  in  partic- 
ip)ation  of  this  noble  program  I  stand  in 
respect,  and  some  awe,  of  the  great  per- 
sonalities we  honor  on  this  occasion — great 
as  lawyers,  great  as  citizens,  great  and  good 
men.  One  cannot  but  hear  whispered  the 
admonitions  of  the  p>oet: 

"Lives  of  Great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sand  of  time."  * 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know  all  of 
these  great  men,  some  more  Intimately  than 
others.  Regrettably,  I  knew  Judge  Thurmond 
only  casually.  At  my  father's  feet  I  knew  of 
him  as  a  great  lawyer.  Early  In  my  exposure 
to  the  law  I  was  taught  to  rely  on  Thurmtrnd's 
Key  Cases,  which  was  kept  in  a  prominent 
and  ready  spot  In  oni  office.  Sired  by  a 
patriot  of  highest  integrity,  public  service, 
and  courage,  he  was  also  blessed  with  a 
sainted  Mother  as  his  teacher  and  example. 
His  life  was  an  example  of  work  and  per- 
severance  that   the    youth    of   this    nation 
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could  do  well  to  emulat*  today.  I  plagiarize 
from  a  quotation,  which  I  heartUy  en^oj-se, 
from  one  of  the  historical  records  that  pre- 
serve the  memories  of  hU  greatnees  for  ub: 

"For  boya:  Let  them  plow!  Stint  therq  un- 
til they  know  the  value  of  money.  Encourage 
them  to  have  a  religious  creed.  Teach"  ^hem 
to  rely  on  themselves.  Let  them  mingle  with 
others  to  learn  human  nature.  And  lmj)rea8 
it  upon  them  that  to  succeed  In  their  profes- 
sion, they  must  know  more  about  It  thapa  do 
their  competitors." '  i 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  spend  the  itlme 
his  life  deserves.  Suffice  it  to  report  th^t  he 
receives  Just  accolades  In  the  historical  cata- 
logues of  his  time.* 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  spend  the:  time 
of  my  own  vintage.  Respected  and  bejoved 
by  the  bar  as  an  able  and  erudite  Jurl*,  he 
was  much  sought  after  in  the  social  circles 
of  the  upcotmtry.  When  he  was  In  our  dj-cult 
a  plethora  of  social  events  was  plajnued 
around  his  acceptance  as  honor  guest.;  The 
lawyers,  their  wives,  and  their  guests,  de- 
lighted m  the  effusion  of  his  low  cointry 
charm.  He  was  a  fascinating  conversajtlon- 
allst  and  raconteur.  Hie  court  trials  iwere 
conducted  to  the  acme  of  perfection  In | fair- 
ness, with  an  ease  that  bespoke  his  comt''^^ 
conamand  of  the  covirtroom,  and  all  whoiwere 
a  part  of  the  scene.  I 

If  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  will  recall|  two 
Incidents  of  mv  personal  experience.  li  the 
first,  I  faced  Judge  Orlmball.  the  Juh^.  & 
packed  courtroom,  and  some  hungry  ilgers 
of  the  bar.  In  Fairfield.  In  February  of  1951. 
I  was  beginning  my  first  term  as  Solicitor. 
The  Sheriff  told  me  to  press,  as  the  first  k»se. 
an  Indictment  of  a  Negro  man  for  shotting 
up  a  neighbor's  car.  It  was  an  old  casei  and 
presently  I  forget  whether  the  crimej  was 
triggered  by  liquor,  or  a  woman,  or  poth. 
Suffice  it  to  say  I  called  the  case,  an(J  the 
defendant  had  no  lawyer.  Judge  Orlitiball 
asked  him  If  he  wanted  a  lawyer,  and  b#  said 
yes,  and.  to  my  stuprlse,  and  later  rVgret, 
Judge  Orlmball  said  "ni  be  your  lawyer,  how 
do  you  like  that?"  The  old  man  replied  "I 
reckon  youll  do,"  which  brought  a  big  ifugh. 
From  that  moment  on  I  proceeded  to  jget  a 
moat  comple'te  whipping  In  my  first  i  case. 
Judge  Orlmball  won  another  of  his  tnany 
victories,  and  in  his  kindly  way.  etdmontshed 
me  afterwards:  "Remember,  son.  the  h^deet 
case  to  try  is  against  a  man  who  doesnt^  have 
a  lawyer."  How  true  that  continues  tojbe. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  defending,  for 
an  Insurance  company,  and  at  the  ei 
plaintiff's  case  made  a  motion  for  a  noi 
Judge  Orlmball,  reviewing  the  testil 
brilliantly  and  in  magnificent  detail 
of  his  ruling,  granted  my  motion.  It  wi 
last  case  of  that  term,  and  at  first 
I  went  into  chambers  to  tell  him  g< 
"What  did  you  think  of  that  nonsuit' 
asked.  "Judge.  I  loved  it,"  I  replied.  Thin  he 
said,  "By  Jupiter.  I  suppose  we  showed  them 
our  authority,  didn't  we?"  I  heartily  ajreed. 

Along  with  a  legion  of  admirers,  I  jolh  his 
family  In  cherishing  his  sacred  memorjf. 

Mr.  McBachln  I  knew  as  "Senatnr"^  and 
always  called  him  that.  In  1947-48  he  «^  In 
the  Senate  and  I  wa«  In  the  c^jpoedte  rbody. 
Be  was  gradous  to  me  and  I  sought  h)s  ad- 
vice on  several  oooaslons.  He  was  acknowl- 
edged and  feared  as  a  dauntless,  bm  ajlways 
fair,  advocate.  I  have  heard  that  when  he 
lost.  Which  was  rare,  he  would  close  hl«  prlef- 
oase,  bow  to  the  court,  and  retire  to  his  office 
without  visible  eanotlon.  no  recrimination, 
and  absent  any  criticism  of  the  court.  Jury  or 
apposing  counsel.  He  was  a  professional  ^lanit, 
an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  knew;  him. 
His  distinguished  son  carries  on  In  our  cpuixe, 
and  an  equally  dlscingulshed  nephengv  carries 
on  in  the  senate  and  the  courts.  In  bis  illus- 
trious footsteps. 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  everyone  who  knew 
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Frank  McGown  loved  him.  Brilliant,  person- 
able, ktnd — ^he  deserves  a  catalogue  of  salu- 
tory  adjectives.  Most  of  us  kneiw  him  as  the 
great  lawyer,  always  with  a  helping  band,  at 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  I  once  heard  him 
Introduced,  properly  and  sincerely,  as  one  of 
the  greats  of  the  profession  In  our  State.  He 
ad-Ubbed  to  say  that,  after  all.  he  was  the 
biggest  lawyer  In  South  Carolina.  He  loved 
the  merriment  as  much  as  his  audience.  His 
memory  lingers  as  the  Iclnd  of  legaj  person- 
ality we  should  be. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Ous  Black 
until  ten  years  prior  to  his  untimely  demise. 
Always  as  I  knew  him.  I  regarded  him  with 
warmest  affection  and  highest  regard.  Once. 
not  too  long  ago,  when  I  had  published  an 
opinion  allowing  discovery  of  Uabilirty  policy 
limits,  I  saw  him  at  the  Palmetto  Club. 
"Bob",  he  said,  "Sit  down  here  at  my  table, 
but  I've  got  to  tell  you  I  think  that  was  a 
pretty  sorry  opinion."  I  replied.  "Ous,  as  an 
expert  In  the  field  you  have  seen  It  coming. 
I  am  sure. "  He  shot  back.  "Yee.  but  dammit, 
you  didn't  have  to  try  to  say  it  first."  We 
laughed  and  enjoyed  a  meal  together,  one 
Incident  of  a  friend;^ilp  I  treasured. 

Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  I  salute  my 
late  friend.  Frank  Gary.  He  was  a  noble 
gentleman,  a  lawyer's  lawyer.  When  we  were 
In  law  school  we  sometimes  studied  in  his 
office,  often  sought  his  i>atient  ear  and  sure 
advice.  Aside  from  able  representation  of  a 
host  of  fortunate  clients,  he  dedicated  his 
great  talent  to  improve  the  law  and  con- 
tinually upgrade  the  profession.  His  partici- 
pation, his  leadership  In  varied  professional 
organizations  made  for  him  a  host  of  friends, 
and  projeoted  a  wonderful  image  for  his 
native  state.  He  will  be  missed  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  South  Carolina. 

To  those  who  these  loved  them  best,  the 
widows,  the  children,  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  other  relations,  I  extend  my  con- 
tinuing condolences.  All  of  us  share  their 
great  losses — 

But  let  us  suppose,  if  we  dare,  that  each 
and  all  of  these  five  men  lived  today.  Let  vis 
Imagine,  if  we  may  presume,  their  con- 
frontation with  the  issues  of  the  nineteen 
seventies.  Perhaps  we  should  mention  a  few. 

Sometimes  we  of  the  profession  are  so  en- 
gaged In  the  problems  of  our  own  house 
that  we  tend  to  forget  what  the  poet  wrote: 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us, 
late  and  soon: 
Oettlng  and  spending  we 
lay  waste  our  powers"  * 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  in  The  Char- 
lotte Observer,  a  cartoon  caught  my  eye 
which  pictured  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
consulting  a  doctor;  the  latter  seated  In  a 
very  comfortable  chair,  leaned  back  with  his 
arms  folded  and  with  a  long  nose,  kept  by 
a  refiector  pointing  toward  the  well-dressed 
patient.'^  TTie  inevitable  diploma  on  the  wall 
did  not  catalogue  the  doctor's  professional 
expertise,  but  reg«a'dlesB  the  statement  of  the 
patient  was  significant.  Said  he  to  the  doc- 
tor, "I  am  not  In  tune  with  the  708."  How 
many  of  us  does  he  represent? 

A  frightened  aspect  of  a  contemplation  of 
your  and  my  world  of  the  70e  is  that  people 
of  education,  with  accompanying  leadership 
resixtnaibillty  (and  surely  our  profession  has 
both)  may  be  "out  of  tune  with  the  70s".  We 
might  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  recent 
episode  of  "ping  pong  diplomacy."  I  share 
the  view  that  the  Chinese  are  ready  to  "take 
us  in"  as  soon  as  we  take  them  Into  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  not  a  prophet  or  seer 
so  I  readily  admit  I  could  be  wrong  but  I 
was  attracted  by  Ed  McOrath's  column  in 
The  Spartanburg  Journal '  which  included 
the  following : 

"Sometimes  it  doesn't  pay  to  live  to  a  npe 
old  age  .  .  .  like  forty.  You  have  this  awful 
feeling  that  you  have  been  this  road  be- 
fore .  .  ." 


"Accustomed  to  being  the  number  one 
producer  of  all  good  things  for  money  .  .  . 
in  the  world  ...  we  will  shortly  be  bom- 
barded  by  the  combined  acumen  of  the  World 
War  Two  losers  .  .  .  Oermany  and  Ja- 
pan .  .  .  "We  may  not  even  slip  to  number 
two  ...  we  may  stumble  all  the  way  to  third 
...  or  fourth  .  .  .  depending  upon  wheth- 
er they  ever  get  that  European  common  mar- 
ket going  .  .  . 

"So  why  not  play  a  little  ping  pong  with 
the  mainland  natives  .  .  .  huh?  The  Chinese 
Is  a  fine  merchant,  an  excellent  trader,  a 
clever  business  man.  It  Is  time  .  .  .  appar- 
ently ...  to  turn  him  loose  among  the  oth- 
er camlvoree  of  the  world  trade  racket.  .  . 

"If  Confucius  didnt  say  it  ...  he  shoiild 
have  ...  to  became  wise  man  in  market 
place  .  .  .  kill  off  other  wise  men  .  .  .  smile 
at  fools  .  .  ." 

"No,  it  is  Just  that  world  diplomacy  has 
changed  in  still  another  direction.  In  the 
very  near  future  the  United  States  will  be 
in  a  different  Idnd  of  struggle  .  .  .  for  mere 
salvation. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional problems  we  could  observe  the  current 
attack  on  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  Many  of  those  who  took  our 
largess,  our  give-away,  and  our  throw-away, 
now  express  doubt  as  to  our  national  credit. 
They  know  we  owe  400  billion.  They  know 
we  are  unable  to  extract  ourselves,  or  should 
I  say  unwilling,  from  the  evil  practice  of 
deficit  financing. 

Time  urges  brevity  upon  us  as  we  cata- 
logue a  few  of  our  domestic  problems: 

In  a  nation  who  says  in  coin  "In  God  We 
Trust",  church  membership  remains  at  a 
3 /100th  of  one  percent  last  year.' 

Today's  governmental  processes  have  be- 
come so  entangled  and  noxious  that  we 
may  need  an  ombudsman  to  represent  and 
protect  us  against  our  government.* 

One  of  the  more  liberal  professional 
periodicals  all  but  calls  for  a  basic  reform  of 
that  great  repository  of  people — power,  the 
United  States  Congress.* 

We  have  embraced  an  old  descriptive  as 
a  new  term,  "ecology."  The  whole  country 
is  on  an  antl-pollutlon  campaign." 

Our  campuses  are  parade  groxmds  of  dis- 
sent, sometimes  violent. 

Our  Highest  Court  is  the  target  of  sincere, 
but  bitter,  criticism. 

Our  moral  fibre  is  being  tested  in  a  thou- 
sand dEiily  confrontations,  patent  and  latent, 
after  so  insidious  as  to  belle  the  nature  of 
the  issue.  .    , 

In  all  of  this  the  lawyer  of  today  U  in- 
evitably Involved.  Shall  we  admit? 

Every  generation  Inherits  a  world  It  never 
made;  and  as  It  does  so,  it  automatically 
becomes  trustee  of  that  world  for  thoee  who 
oome  after." 

Perhaps  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
discuss  those  changes  in  our  professional 
lives  and  practice  as  they  would  be  received 
by  these  great  men  we  honor  here.  In  a  re- 
cent copy  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review  ap- 
peared a  fascinating  collection  of  notes  en- 
titled, "Police  Practices  and  the  Threatened 
Destruction  of  Tangible  Evidence. " "  No  one 
here  would  doubt  that  our  late  brethren 
would  have  knowledge,  expertise,  and  option 
on  the  subject.  We  could  do  well  to  follow 
their  example  in  professional  scholarship. 

My  saluUtlon.  rather,  includes  the  faith 
that  these  men,  and  each  of  them  would 
have  been  equal  to  their  time,  In  any  cen- 
tury, any  decade.  As  they  rose  to  the  status 
of  champion  in  the  yesteryear  of  their  travel 
through  life,  so  would  they  rise,  and  lead, 
today,  or  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  they  would 
pursue  the  activism  that  our  problems  de 
mand.  Each  of  them  would  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  times,  not  always  agreeing,  to 
be  sure,  but  leading.  Prom  the  hallowed  haU» 
of  greatness,  where  their  efforts  rest,  comes 
to  us  of  the  profession  today. 
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To  you  frwn  falling  hands 

We  throw  the  torch 

Be  it  yours  to  hold  on  high." 

Our  beloved  America  Is  under  attack.  The 
enemies  from  vrtthout  and  the  enemies  from 
within  know  the  futility  of  a  frontal  as- 
sault. In  World  War  I  and  World  War  n  we 
proved  we  can  defend  and  destroy.  But  such 
Is  not  the  assault  of  today.  The  attack  is 
insidious.  Our  institutions,  our  morals,  our 
faith,  and  confidence  in  our  country  and  its 
strength  are  the  target  of  communism.  It 
takes  on  many  forms,  sometimes  under  the 
banner  of  the  church,  sometimes  waving  the 
flag  of  our  country,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  claim  of  a  constitutional  right. 

The  lawyer  of  today  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
cern the  trie  enemy.  We  sometimes  forget 
that  a  great  lawyer  penned  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  signers  were  lawyers — that  many 
lost  their  lives,  others  their  entire  holdings 
because  they  knew  Freedom  was  worth  the 
price.  Do  we  recall  the  final  words: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our 
Sacred  Honor. 

This  then  is  the  lawyers'  answer  to  the 
storm  and  strife  of  the  Seventies.  This  is  the 
answer  that  echoes  from  the  lives  of  Judge 
Thurmond  and  these  noble  souls  we  honor 
today.  They  left  precious  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time.  Perhaps  we  cannot  fill  their 
shoes,  but  we  must,  I  repeat,  we  must  walk 
m  their  footprints.  And,  as  Longfellow  re- 
minds us: 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another 
Sailing  oer  life's  solemn  main 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 
Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate       - 
Still  achieving  still  pursuing 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait — 
To  these  ends  we  pledge  to  our  country,  and 
to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor. 
Thank  you. 

FOOTNOTES 

»  Prom:  A  Psalm  of  Life  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow. 

'Hemphill,  Men  of  Mark,  Volume  IV,  p. 
363. 

•HemphlU.  Men  of  Mark,  Garllngon,  Men 
of  Time,  p.  415.  Greer,  South  Carolina  and  Her 
Builders,  page  204.  (As  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  I  note,  with 
pleasure  and  pride,  that  this  distinguished 
gentleman  attended  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  at  one  time.) 

« Prom:  A  Sonnet,  by  William  Wordsworth. 

•Joseph  Parrls,  cartoon  called  "Parris 
Wheel". 

•May  4,  1971. 

'  1971  Yearbook  of  American  Chiu-ches. 

•See  "A  Congressional  Ombudsman  Is 
Feasible— 66  Am.  Law  Journal  67  (and  refer- 
ences). 

•March/ April  Trial  (ATLA)— p.  66— "Con- 
gress— ^The  Frozen  Branch",  by  Joseph  A. 
Spauldlng,  Esq. 

'"On  the  lighter  side,  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Presybterian  Magazine  reports:  "The 
whole  country  is  on  an  anti-pollution  cam- 
paign now,  and  the  newest  kind  of  pollu- 
tion to  be  indicted  is  noise  pollution.  E^ery 
noisy  device  from  the  Jet  airplane  to  the  out- 
board motorboat  is  being  charged  with  dam- 
aging our  eardrums  and  rattling  our  nerves 
and  generally  hurting  our  health.  But  the 
worst  and  oldest  noise-polluter  of  all  is  get- 
ting off  scot-free;  that  old,  vicious,  crude, 
cruel,  poisonous,  wagging  human  tongue  of 
the  gossip. — Selected. 

"I  Dream  Things  that  Never  Were  ♦  •  • 


And  Say  Why  Not — Reported  as  saying  of 
the  Late  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

"  84  Harvard  Law  Review,  Number  6  at  page 
1466  (April,  1971). 

u  In  Flanders  Fields  by  Lt.  Col.  John  Mc- 
Crae,  MJD. 


VHTTNAM  DISENaAGEMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  of  Americans  over  the  enduring 
war  in  Indochina,  and  their  resolution 
to  see  this  conflict  brought  to  a  certain 
end.  has  become  increasingly  clear  in 
past  months. 

A  distinguished  group  of  Americans 
have  come  together  to  form  the  National 
Council  for  an  Indochina  Deadline.  They 
represent  noted  people  from  all  walks 
of  life.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  membership  of  this  council,  and  their 
statement  of  purpose  be  printed  at  this 
jpoint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
bership and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sponsobs 
Nicholas    Katzenbach,    Former    Attorney 
General;  former  Undersecretary  of  State. 

Rev.  Harry  Appleiwhlte,  United  Chiirch  of 
Christ,  Washington,  D.O. 

James  David  Barber,  Professor  at  Political 
Science,  Yale  Univeisity. 

Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  Attorney,  Oovlngton  & 
Burling,  Washington,  D.C. 

Aljraham  Ohayes,  Harvard  Professor  of 
Law;  former  L^gal  Adviser  to  the  State 
Department. 

Ramsey  Olark.  PV>rmer  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Clark   Clifford,  Former  Secretary  of   De- 
fense. 
Oregpory  Craig,  Yale  law  student. 
John    Douglas.    Attorney,    Oovlngton    & 
Burling,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  Duffey,  Chairman,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Actdon. 

Daniel  Ellsberg.  Research  Associate.  Center 
for  International  Studies.  M.I.T. 

Richard  A.  Falk,  Professor  of  Law,  Prince- 
ton Unlveralty. 

Roger  Fisher,  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard 
University. 

Alfred  B.  Pitt,  Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Curtis  Gans,  Ashfleld,  Massachusetts. 
Howard    Gillette,    National   Board   Chair- 
man, The  Rlpon  Society. 

Roswell  L.  Oilpatrlc,  Former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Arthur  Goldberg.  Former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Banford  GottUeh,  Executive  Director  ot 
SANE. 

Jerome  Grossman,  Executive  Director  of 
Mass.  Pblx. 

Herschel  Halbert,  Executive  Director  of 
Set  the  Date  Now. 

Morton  Halperln,  Former  staff  member  of 
the  National  Security  Council  during  the 
Nixon  admlnlstraitlon. 

Walter  Heller,  Former  Chalmaan,  OouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  during  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

Martin  Peretz,  Professor,  Harvard  Unlver- 
sitv. 

Rither  Theodore  Heeburgh,  Chancellor  of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Roger  Hilsman,  Professor,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Eiast  Asian  Affairs. 

David  Hunter,  Director,  National  CouncU 
of  Churches. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
John  Kerry,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War. 


George  Kistlakowaky,  Professor,  Harvard 
University;  fonner  Science  Adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

Arthur  larBon,  Director.  Peace  tlirougb 
World  Law  Center. 

George  C.  Lodge.  Professor.  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School. 

Esther  Peterson,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  Vice  Clialrman,  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  Harvard  ProfesBor; 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan. 

Thomas  C.  Schelllng,  Profeesor,  Harvard 
University. 

Joelah  ^MUlding,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Richard  C.  Steadman,  Former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Jeremy  Stone,  Director,  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

Leon  Shull,  National  Director,  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 

James  O.  Thomson,  Jr..  Profeeeor.  Harvard 
University;  former  staff  member.  National 
Secin^ty  Council  during  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

Stewart  Udall,  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Paul  Wamke,  Former  Assistant  Secretary 

Cynthia  Wedel,  Prertdent,  National  Ooun- 
cil  of  Churches. 

Ann  Wexler,  Weetport.  Connecticxit. 

Adam  Yarmollnsky,  Former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Herbert  York,  Chairman,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Scientists;  former  Director  of  Defense 
Research  &  Engineering. 

Charles  W.  Yoe*.  Former  U.S.  Ambaseador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,  International  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
&  Butchers  Workmen. 

Henry  E.  NUes,  Chairman,  Business  Execu- 
tives Move  for  peace.  Former  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Baltimore  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Jacob  Potofsky,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 

Victor  Heuther.  Vice  President,  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Carl  Stokes,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Jerry  VTurt,  President,  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  employees. 

Rev.  Andrew  Young,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


State  MINT 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
now  set  a  deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  military  forces  from  Indochina — 
Including  men  in  helicopters  and  bombers 
or  serving  as  advisers — not  later  than  De- 
cember 31, 1971. 

A  clear  and  public  commitment  to  total 
American  virlthdrawal  will  demonstrate  to  the 
millions  of  concerned  Americans  tliat  the 
United  States  military  Involvement  will  be 
ended  once  and  for  all.  A  clear  and  public 
commitment  to  total  withdrawal  will  allow 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their 
own  future,  and  can  pave  the  way  for  a  ne- 
gotiated political  settlement.  We  believe  that 
making  this  conamltment  is  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  to  assure  the 
safe   withdrawal   of   American  forces. 

We  believe  that  Congress  sho\ild  legislate 
a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Indochina.  Any  risk  involved  in 
legislating  a  deadline  is  far  outweighed  by 
the  risks  of  not  doing  so:  the  rtsks  of  further 
escalation  and  endless  mUitary  involvement. 
A  faUure  to  set  a  date  would  also  mean  the 
certainty  of  further  killing  and  suffering  in 
Indochina  and  continuing  dissension  at 
home. 

We  call  upon  our  fellow  Americans  to  Join 
with  U8  In  this  effort  and  to  help  achieve  the 
deeply  felt  desire  for  an  end  to  American 
nUlitary  involvement  In  Indochina. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  ^- 
ward  Burling  and  Edwin  Relschauer  ire 
serving  as  the  cochairmen  of  the  counill. 
The  National  CouncU  for  an  Indochina 
Eteadline.  located  at  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  attempt  to  stimu- 
late grassroots  activity  throughout  the 
Nation  in  support  of  setting  a  deadline 
for  our  withdrawal  fr<wn  Indochina.  P$irt 
of  these  activities  will  include  a  Convoca- 
tion for  Peace  here  in  Wsishington  on 
Jiine  8,  which  will  bring  together  Ametri- 
cans  from  all  States  and  a  wide  range]  of 
organizations  and  professions  in  ordeii  to 
focus  the  grassroots  efforts  through<iut 
the  coxintry.  CrHzens  who  desire  to  take 
part  in  these  activities  might  be  advi$ed 
to  contact  the  National  Council  for  an 
Indochina  Deadline  in  order  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts.  I  am  encouraged  i  to 
see  Americans  taking  an  active  role:  in 
the  democratic  process  in  this  constilic- 
tive  and  responsdble  fashion. 

On  Tuesday.  April  20,  Senator  U.c- 
GovERN  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  S.  376,  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  testimony  of  the  Sei>a- 
tor  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovEiiN) 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMrKT   BY    SENATOR    OKOBGE   McGOVI^lN 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  of  thla  Ccfen- 

mltte©  which  you  begin  today  may  be  the 

most  Important  ever  conducted  by  this  dls- 

^— tiaguished  Committee.  These  hearings  are  dl- 

-'         reeled,  as  I  understand  It.  at  finding  the  l^est 

way  yi  end  the  war  In  Indochina.  There  isj  no 

" — ^^mgrt  urgent  Imperative  before  the  Amerlian 

^^KJpIeloday  than  that.  ] 

■"■''^     I  have  no  hesltanoe  In  saying  that  the  tbtj 

soul  of  this  Nation  demands  that  we  must 

take  p>OBltlve  action  now  to  terminate  pur 

role  In  the  kUllng  and  destruction  of  Inflo- 

chlna.  : 

Like  many  members  of  this  Committed,  I 
have  for  years  opposed  American  military  in- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia.  Since  the  fall 
of  1963,  there  has  seldom  been  a  day  or  nl^ht 
that  my  heart  has  not  ached  over  the  blocjdy, 
senseless  course  we  have  been  pursuing!  In 
the  name  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 
Never  In  history  has  the  gap  between  rhetoric 
and  reality  been  so  painfully  wide  as  It  has 
been  between  America's  professed  almsl  tn 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  actual  results  of  pur 
policy.  I 

An  Intervention  which  began  in  the  n4me 
of  self-determination  has,  in  fact,  prevented 
Isidlgenous  political  forces  In  Southeast  Asia 
from  achieving  a  process  of  self-determltia- 
tlon.  I 

An  Intervention  which  was  launched  In  the 
name  of  reducing  terror  and  death  has  in- 
flicted on  the  p)eople  of  Indochina  such  pn- 
told  suffering  and  cruelty  that  It  Is  beyond 
comprehension.  J 

Sven  now,  our  bombers  and  artillery  |are 
obliterating  the  villages,  the  food  supply,  the 
foliage,  and  the  family  life  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  are  all  shocked 
by  the  barbexlsm  of  Mylal,  but  do  we  con- 
sider the  larger  crime  Involved  In  killing 
several  hundred  thousand  Innocent  civilians 
by  our  massive  firepower?  ! 

X>o  we  consider  th»t  more  than  half  ihe 
villages  In  the  five  northern  provinces  [  of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  burned  to  i^he 
ground  by  American  troops,  artillery  and  |lr- 
power?  I 

Do  we  consider  that  an  even  higher  Per- 


centage of  the  villages  In  large  areas  of  Laos 
have  been  utterly  destroyed? 

Do  we  consider  that  several  million  Viet- 
namese, Cambodian,  Eind  Laotian  peasants 
and  villagers  have  been  systematically  driven 
from  their  homes  and  herded  Into  miserable 
refugee  camps  under  the  pounding  of  our 
artillery,  our  aircraft,  and  the  torching  of 
huts  by  Zlppo  cigarette  lighters  In  the  hands 
of  American  troops? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  crimes  against  hu- 
manity are  on  the  scale  of  those  that  led  us 
to  sentence  to  death  Oerman  and  Japanese 
officers  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  They 
contradict  everything  that  Is  decent  in  Amer- 
ica. They  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on  any 
longer  If  we  expect  to  preserve  our  greatness 
as  a  nation  and  our  self-respect.  In  a  sense, 
we  are  all  under  the  Indictment  of  Lt.  Cal- 
ley.  American  pilots  flying  overhead  do  not 
hear  the  screams  of  their  victims  below. 
But  the  pain  and  the  death  are  as  real  as  the 
massacre  at  Mylal. 

Can  we  really  argue  that  the  i)eople  of 
these  little  countries  are  better  dead  than 
Red?  Who  made  us  gods  to  decide  that  Issue? 

Vletnamlzatlon,  as  I  told  this  Committee 
In  my  last  appearance  In  February  of  1970, 
Is  perhaps  the  crudest  formula  of  all  In  that 
It  accelerates  Indiscriminate  alrpower  and 
artillery  as  It  seeks  to  reduce  ground  forces. 
It  subsidizes  the  continued  kllUng  of  the 
people  of  Indochina  by  technology  and  mer- 
cenaries. This  Is  not  an  acceptable  moral, 
diplomatic,  or  miUtcu^  postiire  for  a  great 
country  such  as  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  coiirses 
that  are  open  to  us  to  end  this  war.  I  believe 
the  best  one  now  available  to  the  Congress  Is 
to  terminate  all  funding  for  n.S.  military 
oi>erations  in  Indochina  beyond  December  31 
of  this  year.  That  Is  the  formula  of  the  so- 
called  McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment.  That 
Is  the  formula  which  73%  of  the  American 
people  called  up)on  us  to  enact  In  a  Gallup 
poll  dated  January  31,  1971. 

That  Is  a  formula  which  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  have  said  would 
lead  to  negotiations  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  and  the  safety  of  our  forces  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 

President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  formula 
does  not  release  American  prisoners.  It  does 
not  break  the  negotiating  stalemate  at  Paris. 
It  does  not  end  the  mortal  danger  to  the  re- 
maining American  forces  as  we  reduce  the 
total  number.  It  does  not  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  i>eople  and  the  countryside  of 
Indochina.  It  only  expresses  the  hope  that 
by  reducing  our  ground  forces,  we  can  reduce 
our  casualties. 

Mr.  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  virtually 
guarantees  that  our  prisoners  will  remain 
In  their  cells,  that  our  troops  will  remain  In 
danger,  that  the  negotiations  will  be  stalled, 
and  that  the  killing  wUl  continue.  It  dimin- 
ishes both  the  true  greatness  of  our  nation 
and  our  position  In  the  world.  It  puts  us  In 
the  posture  as  the  mightiest  and  richest  In- 
dustrial nation  on  earth  of  using  that  great 
power  to  destroy  one  of  the  Impoverished 
areas  of  Asia. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  a  great 
country  cannot  afford  to  admit  that  It  has 
made  a  mistake.  lest  its  commitments  be 
questioned  elsewhere  In  the  world.  But  we 
must  surely  know  that  the  mark  of  a  mature 
and  great  society  Is  the  capacity  to  admit 
and  correct  error.  That  is  what  distinguishes 
us  from  a  rigid,  totalitarian  society. 

Why  do  we  grimly  pledge  "No  More  Vlet- 
nams"  to  the  American  people,  and  then 
say  we  m\ist  remain  In  Vietnam  to  prove  our 
good  faith  to  the  world?  Do  we  really  want 
to  assure  other  nations  of  our  determina- 
tion to  repeat  this  tragic  error  elsewhere? 
I  submit  that  America  will  be  a  greater,  more 
self-confldent,  and  more  respected  nation 
If.  as  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
we  exercise  our  constitutional  responslbUltles 


to  terminate  support  for  a  war  that  we  know 
Is  wrong. 

We  are  told  that  the  President  Is  worried 
about  a  right-wing  reaction  in  the  United 
States  If  he  ends  this  war  too  quickly  on 
terms  that  seem  to  admit  American  error. 
I  detected  this  same  concern  in  conver- 
sations I  have  had  recently  with  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Security  Advisor.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer. But  this  concern  of  an  extreme  right- 
wing  reaction  from  the  few  betrays  a  peculiar 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
lEu-ger  body  of  the  American  public. 

I  see  a  different  kind  of  reaction  seizing 
America  If  we  continue  this  war — a  massive 
loss  of  confidence  In  our  leadership,  a  grow- 
ing erosion  of  confidence  tn  ourselves,  and 
finally,  the  destruction  of  the  very  spirit  of 
America.  To  paraphrase  the  Scriptures,  what 
does  It  profit  a  nation  to  save  Its  face  and 
lose  Its  soul? 

This  Is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the 
kind  of  recriminations  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  may  confront  from  the  so-called 
radical  right  if  the  war  Is  ended  quickly. 
Furthermore,  by  asserting  Congressional  re- 
sponsibility on  a  broad  bipartisan  basis  for 
terminating  the  war,  we  tend  to  reduce  the 
political  hazards  that  the  President  fears 
at  the  war's  end. 

I  plead  with  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  give  their  full  endorsement  to  the 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of  1971,  8.  376, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  27,  1971.  with 
Senator  Hatfield  and  others.  Let  me  clearly 
and  briefly  summarize  Its  provisions. 

Our  bill  would  set  a  deadline  of  December 
31  of  this  year  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  ground,  air  and  naval  forces  from 
Indochina.  Beyond  that  date,  funds  would  re- 
main available  only  for  (1)  arranging  the 
return  of  prisoners;  (2)  providing  for  asylimi 
or  other  means  of  assuring  the  safety  of 
South  Vietnamese  who  might  be  endangered 
by  our  withdrawal;  and  (3)  offering  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Vletneun,  If  the  Con- 
gress approves  such  assistance. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
other  courses  that  have  been  suggested  to 
terminate  our  Involvement  in  Indochina. 
One  Is  simply  to  urge  our  policymakers  to 
change  their  course,  or  to  call  upon  the 
President  to  set  a  definite  withdrawal  date. 
But  that  is  an  alternative  that  some  of  us 
have  exhausted  for  years,  and  now  feel  Is 
no  longer  a  meaningful   possibility. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  seek 
Impeachment  proceedings  against  the  Presi- 
dent. But  how  can  we  advocate  this  course 
until  we  have  attempted  the  Congressional 
remedy  of  curtailing  Congressional  appro- 
priations for  the  war? 

Others  have  suggested  an  extended  fili- 
buster against  the  war.  But  why  resort  to 
that  remedy  before  we  have  seriously  sought 
to  exercise  a  positive  end  to  the  war  through 
the  control  of  Congressional  appropriations? 

Still  others  have  suggested  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  President  In  the  elections  of 
1972.  That  Is  a  course  which  I  am  now 
undertaking,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
wait  until  January  of  1973  to  terminate  this 
awful  confilct. 

So  once  aguln,  I  come  before  this  distin- 
guished Committee  pleading  for  early  and 
prompt  support  for  the  formula  In  the  Mc- 
Oovern -Hatfield  Amendment.  I  have  no 
pride  of  authorship  in  that  Amendment,  but 
I  do  have  the  most  urgent  conviction  that 
we  must  enact  It  into  law  and  thus  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people,  to  the  people  of  Indochina,  and  to 
the  demands  of  history. 

It  Is  argued  by  some  that  the  weakness  of 
the  McGovem-Hatfield  Amendment  deadline 
is  that  It  serves  notice  on  the  enemy  the 
exact  nature  of  our  commitment  to  with- 
drawal. But  that  is  precisely  what  the  situ- 
ation demands  If  we  wish  to  end  this  war. 

Both  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
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front  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  only 
way  negotiations  can  be  started  for  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  and  the  safe  exit  of 
our  forces  Is  for  us  to  agree  to  a  definite 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces. 

The  logic  of  this  coxirse  Is  made  clear  when 
one  realizes  that  It  becomes  In  the  selfish 
interest  of  Hanoi  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  to  assure  the  safety  of  our  forces 
and  the  release  of  our  prisoners  as  soon  as 
we  make  a  clear  commitment  to  total  with- 
drawal. 

What  blocks  the  negotiating  process,  what 
blocks  the  release  of  our  prisoners,  what  con- 
tinues oMi  forces  In  danger.  Is  the  Admin- 
istration's insistence  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  a  residual  force  there  and  continue  the 
use  of  American  alrpower  In  support  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  in  Saigon  until  such  time 
as  that  regime  Is  capable  of  continuing  the 
war  under  Its  own  power. 

There  Is  no  pleasant  or  risk-free  solution 
to  the  disaster  in  Indochina.  But  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  Judged  In  history  on  the  assertion 
that  if  we  will  make  a  flat  commitment  to 
withdrawal  of  all  of  ovir  forces  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  we  can  bresUc  the  negotiating  stale- 
mate In  Paris,  get  discussions  started  on  the 
release  of  our  prisoners,  and  secure  assur- 
ances of  safety  for  our  forces  while  they  are 
being  withdrawn.  That,  I  firmly  believe.  Is 
the  course  this  Committee  and  this  Congress 
should  adopt. 


POETRY  OF  GWENDOLYN  BROOKS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
poet  has  more  clearly  captured  and  con- 
veyed the  black  experience  than  Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks.  As  Colman  McCarthy 
points  out  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  May  18  Washington  Post: 

Miss  Brooks  is  avallaWe  to  her  people  both 
in  the  simplicity  of  pure  language  and  In  the 
way  she  is  spending  time  In  the  workshops, 
conferences  and  streete  where  the  black  poets 
are  being  formed  now.  We  need  both  her  and 
them  to  endure  the  times. 

Gwendolyn  Brooks'  work  more  than 
justifies  the  title  "poet  laureate  of  Illi- 
nois," and  I  am  proud  to  count  myself 
as  her  friend. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Tbue  Poetry  of  Gwendolyn  Brooks 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Two  years  ago.  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  a  major 
American  poet,  a  Pulitzer  winner  in  1950  (the 
only  black  ever  for  that)  and  the  successor  to 
Carl  Sandburg  as  poet  laureate  of  lUlnods, 
came  out  with  "Rlort."  a  thin  volume  of 
poetry  on  the  fires  of  AprU  19«8.  The  pub- 
lisher was  BroEUlslde  Press,  a  small  low-profit 
house  In  Detroit  run  by  Dudley  Randall,  a 
poet  and  reference  UbParlan  who  has  a  sure- 
win  gamble  on  a  growing  markrt  for  blac& 
poetry.  Yet  "Riot,"  according  to  Randall  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  Publishers  Weekly,  "has  been 
greeted  by  almost  total  silence"  from  the 
book  reviewers.  The  conflict  in  this  lack  of 
Interest  Is  that  when  Mrs.  Brooks  was  pub- 
lishing for  the  last  25  years  with  a  white 
company — ^Hsu-per  &  Row — ^her  poetry  was,  as 
they  say,  widely  reviewed.  "Are  the  poems  (in 
Riot)  unworthy  of  notice."  asks  Randall, 
"when  published  by  a  black  publisher,  and 
miraculously  noteworthy  when  published  by 
a  white  publisher?" 

He  has  a  point,  and  one  can  hear  the 
orthopedic  noises  from  all  the  white  Uberal 
knees  Jerking  to  the  cause.  But  It  may  be 


too  late  for  that.  Many  of  the  black  poets 
and  writers,  Gwendolyn  Brooks  among  and 
In  many  ways  leading  them,  are  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  cause  themselves.  "That's  the 
glorious  thing  about  today,"  she  said  in  last 
month's  Essence  znagazlne,  "we  arent  con- 
cerned atoouit  what  whites  think  of  our  work. 
.  .  .  We  don't  care  about  these  notions  any- 
more. Whites  are  not  going  to  understand 
what  is  ha{>penlng  In  bla6k  literature  today. 
Even  those  who  want  to  sympathize  with  It 
still  are  not  equipped  to  be  proper  critics." 

On  the  surface,  where  quotes  will  stay 
If  you  let  them,  tho^  are  tough -customer 
words,  a  turning  away  by  Mrs.  Brooks  from 
the  white  world  whose  winds  of  acclaim  once 
lifted  her  high.  But  deeper,  they  suggest 
less  a  rejection  of  white  culture  than  the 
acceptance  of  her  own  and  Its  blackness, 
a  way  of  conserving  the  energy  of  one's 
rage  for  the  useful  things.  More  than  ever, 
black  poets  and  writers  of  blooded  talent 
are  coming  forward,  some  of  them  stam- 
peding, and  saying,  "Here,  this  is  our  black 
culture;  it  is  special,  beautiful  and  It  Is 
ours."  Any  Negro  who  helps  lead  this  move- 
ment Is  Inevitably  called  "a  black  spokes- 
man" (many  In  the  white  world  relish  black 
spokesmen — they  are  much  easier  to  deal 
with  than  the  suffering  they  ^eak  for) .  but 
what  does  It  matter?  "My  people  are  black 
people."  says  Gwendolyn  Brooks.  "It  Is  to 
them  that  I  appeal  for  understanding." 

On  a  sunny  day  on  a  hillside,  with  a  pint 
of  wine  and  a  basket  of  bread,  cheese  and 
apples,  one  could  easily  read  through  the 
entire  work  of  Miss  Brooks.  "The  Bean 
Eaters"  Is  a  71  page  volume.  "Anme  Allen" 
Is  60  pages,  "A  Street  In  Bronzevllle"  only 
57  and  "Selected  Poems"  127.  The  others 
are  also  short.  What  Is  that  If  not  the 
slavery  of  writing — a  poet  takee)  25  years 
to  put  on  paper  what  the  reader.  In  his 
masterhood,  pleasures  In  for  a  few  hours. 
A  Sunday  Washington  Post,  If  put  In  book 
form,  would  be  thicker  than  a  full  collec- 
tion of  Brooks  poems.  B\it  thickness  and 
reading-times  are  measures  used  in  the 
dally  world,  not  the  tlmelessness  of  true 
poetry.  One  could  spend  whole  summers  con- 
sidering the  44  lines  of  "Negro  Hero."  and 
uinderstand  more  about  the  philosophy  of 
black  champions  like  Charles  Evers,  Jesse 
Jackson,  Amzle  Moore  or  Andrew  Yotmg  than 
reading  a  dozen  news  stories  about  their 
protests  against  racism.  The  first  line  of  the 
poem  reads: 

I  had  to  kick  their  law  into  their  teeth  In 

order  to  save  them. 
It  ends  with  this  stanza : 
Naturally,  the  Important  thing  Is.  I  helped 

to  save  them,  them  and  a  part  of  their 

democrtK^. 
Even  If  I  had  to  kick  their  law  Into  their 

teeth  In  order  to  do  that  for  them. 
And  I  am  feeling  well  and  settled  In  myself 

because  I  believe  It  was  a  good  Job. 
Despite  this  possible  horror;  that  they  might 

prefer  the  Preservation  of  their   law 

In  all  Its  sick  dignity  and  their  knives 
To  the  continuation  of  their  creed 
And  their  lives. 

In  "We  Real  Cool"  Miss  Brooks  catches 
the  frustration  of  the  seven  pool  players  at 
the  Golden  Shovel,  and  describes  the  atti- 
tude of  the  foolish  young: 

We  real  cool.  We 
Left  school.  We 
Lurk  late.  We 
Strike  straight.  We 
Sing  sin.  We 
Think  gin.  We 
Jazz  June.  We 
Die  soon. 

Poets  are  always  tying  themselves  to  ran- 
dom hitching  posts  of  whim  and  obscurity 
but  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  as  writer  and  critic 
William  Stafford  said  In  Poetry  magazine, 
has  kept  to  "a  steady  view,  an  insight."  In 


writing  about  garbagemen,  bean  eaters  ("ihey 
eat  beans  mostly,  this  old  yellow  pair"),  the 
outcast  elderly.  Janitors,  the  tired  caverns 
of  the  slums  of  the  welfare  mothers.  Miss 
Brooks  not  only  catches  what  Richard  Wright 
called  "the  pathos  of  petty  destinies,"  but 
dares  a  Judgment  6n  it.  The  verdict  is  both 
against  and  for — against  the  larger  society 
that  lets  the  poor  rot.  and  for  the  victims' 
heroism  by  which  they  stay  tall  and  endure 
the  times.  "In  the  wild  weed,  she  is  a  citi- 
zen." wrote  Miss  Brooks  about  Big  Bessie 
whose  feet  hurt.  calUng  her  "a  moment  of 
highest  quality,  admirable." 

In  1967,  Miss  Brooks  was  at  the  Black 
Writers  Conference,  an  event,  she  said  in 
Essence,  that  convinced  her  she  "had  been 
asleep"  about  the  country's  racial  reaUties. 
What  she  woke  to  was  the  new  spirit  of 
black  solidarity.  Leaving  the  large  literary 
parties — the  kind  she  often  threw  herself 
m  the  1950s  and  60s — for  the  clubhouses, 
meeting  halls  and  taverns  where  young  black 
writers  met  and  shared  themselves,  she 
"picked  it  up  by  osmosis,  listening  to  them 
and  watching  what  they  did.  I  went  tiround 
with  them  sometimes  and  heard  them  giving 
readings  .  .  .  And  I  think  I've  had  some 
hand  since  in  spreading  this  new  spirit.  I  saw 
how  proud  and  how  strong  blacks  were  be- 
coming. Their  confidence  in  themselves  was 
inspiring.  They  knew  they  were  right;  they 
had  the  essentials.  Our  people  are  kind  oil 
rattled  now.  They  don't  have  so  much  cer- 
tainty as  in  those  good  years  of  1667  and 
1968,  though  I'm  sure  this  Is  Just  an  aspect 
of  the  growing  that  has  to  be  done." 

Divorced  now.  53  living  in  Chicago,  Miss 
Brooks  is  finishing  an  autobiography  and  in 
general  feeling  the  new  nerves  of  a  second 
life.  In  her  chUdhood,  she  bad  a  chance 
meeting  with  Langston  Hughes  in  which  the 
famous  and  busy  writer  took  time  to  read  the 
handfiU  of  poems  she  handed  blm;  passing 
on  this  grace,  MUs  Brooks  now  visits  the 
young — from  grade  schools  to  graduate 
schools — and  gets  them  to  write  poetry. 
"They're  raw."  she  has  said,  "they  don't  try 
to  pretty  up  anything  and  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  them."  She  puts  up  her  own 
money  for  prizes  In  poetry  contests,  savoring 
the  rewards  of  opening  doors  and  opening 
minds. 

The  best  things  about  the  best  poets  Is 
that  they  are  accessible.  It  Is  the  distinction 
of  Gwendolyn  Brooks  that  she  Is  available 
to  her  people  both  In  the  simplicity  of  pure 
language  and  in  the  way  she  Is  spending  time 
in  the  workshops,  conferences  and  streets 
where  the  black  poets  are  being  formed  now. 
We  need  both  her  and  them  to  endure  the 
times. 


EDITORIAL  DOUBLETHINK 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Agnew 
Exhorts  the  Majority:  Reject  'Editorial 
Doublethink,'  "  written  by  PhUip  D.  Car- 
ter and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agnew  Exhorts  the  MAJORmr:  Reject  "Edi- 
torial Doublethink" 

(By  PhlUp  D.  Carter) 

Jackson.  Miss. — Vice  President  Agnew  to- 
night exhorted  "the  great  majority  of 
thoughtful  Americans"  to  reject  the  "edito- 
rial doublethink"  of  the  "Seaboard  Media," 
the  "new  demagogy"  of  some  congressional 
doves  and  the  "totalitarian  Instincts  of  the 
New  Left  mob"  and  help  the  administration 
"restore  confidence  In  our  nation." 

"We  wUl  prevail,"  he  declared  In  a  q>eech 
to  Mississippi  Republicans,  "not  because  of 
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appeals  to  mass  emotions  based  on  slmpl^tlc 
slogans,  as  do  the  new  demagogues — but 
appealing  to  and  performing  on   behalf 
the  thoughtful  majority  of  Americans 
seek  solutions  to  our  problems  based  on  ifca 
son. 

'But  make  no  mistake:  more  than  ever, 
this  administration  needs  your  help — ^;he 
support  and  aid  of  the  great  majority  of 
thoughtfiU  Americans — South.  North,  Ei«t. 
and  West — Republican.  Democrat  and  Inle- 
pendent — who  love  their  country  and  are  i  in- 
wllling  to  see  Its  institutions  and  freedoms 
denigrated  and  destroyed  by  a  wUlful  mlnjor- 
Ity  of  political  opportunists  In  the  vanguard 
of  a  New  Left  rabble  " 

His  speech  to  3.000  diners  at  a  »100-a-plate 
fund-raising  dinner  In  the  Jackson  Coliseum, 
was  his  most  bristling  partisan  address  In 
recent  months.  i 

Most  of  his  targets  were  familiar — The 
Washington  Post.  The  New  York  Times  and 
Its  columnist  Tom  Wicker,  unnamed  "Ra- 
tional magazines,"  the  Ck>lumbla  Brobd- 
castlng  System.  Trotskyltes,  Marxists,  "^v- 
ing  radicals,"  Sens.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D-A^k.) 
and  Jacob  Javlta  (R-N.Y.)  and  other  Un- 
named congressional  liberals,  whom  he  lik- 
ened to  Neville  Chamberlain.  ' 

And  as  he  has  In  the  past.  Agnew  dlspi. 
the  charge  that   he  has  helped  divide  the 
American  people.  I 

"Ours  Is  an  adversary  system,"  he  skid. 
"The  options  are  simple — flght  for  your  prin- 
ciples or  abandon  them.  Weasel  or  take  the 
flak.  Give  In  or  flght."  I 

Agnew  spoke  In  a  state  and  region  wliere 
the  Republican  Party,  despite  advanced  in 
recent  years,  remains  In  a  minority,  and]  his 
underljrlng  message  was  the  need  for  natiqnal 
unity  behind  a  beleaguered  Republljcan 
President.  i 

The  President,  said  Agnew.  "more  than 
ever  needs  the  aid  and  support  of  his  coun- 
trymen In  carrying  oat  the  mandate  he  Was 
given"  when  he  was  elected  In  1968.         I 

Speaking,  as  he  noted.  In  "the  heartlantl  of 
the  Old  Confederacy,"  he  Invoked  the  men»ory 
of  the  nation's  flrst  Republican  Presldtnt. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whoee  jKXJblems  he  c<>m- 
pared  with  those  of  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive, i     ^ 

The  President,  he  said,  "must  cope  aach 
day  not  only  with  the  crises  inherited  is  a 
result  of  the  forelgrn  and  domestic  pqllcy 
errors  of  his  predecesaors — but  must  filso 
cope  with  the  poUtloally  oriented  criticism 
and  carping  of  many  of  the  very  men  ^bo 
urged  the  declaiona  that  created  tioee 
crises."  ] 

The  Vice  President  reserved  his  moat  scath- 
ing language  for  the  press,  congressional  lop- 
ponents  of  the  war,  and  demonstrator^  at 
Washington's  recent  "Mayday  action. 

He  expressed  pleastire  at  visiting  Mlisls- 
alppl  again  fOr  the  third  time  In  three  y« 
"even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  »ur- 
B\xlng  the  Nixon  administration's  'Soutnem 
Strategy."  "  I 

"We  all  know  what  'Southern  Straiqegy 
really  Is."  he  said.  "It  Is  a  poUtlcal  pheno- 
menon that  Is  born  In  the  gusplcloTis  minds 
of  the  liberal  pundits  and  flung  at  an  jun- 
auspeotlng  public  via  tons  of  newsprint  land 
ivetwork  rhetoric  whenever  a  national! ad- 
ministration attempts  to  treat  the  SoutI  i  oo 
equal  terms  with  other  regions  of  this  coun- 
try." 

He  noted  that  moet  of  hlfl  audience  res  Ides 
""outside  the  flrst-strike  capability  of  The 
Washington  Poet  and  The  New  York  Tin  es," 
a  region  he  laiter  referred  to  as  the  '"IJea- 
board  Media  Impact  zone." 

The  overwhelmingly  white  and  Republican 
crowd  Included  two  non -Republican  ca»idl- 
dates  for  governor  In  thla  year's  Mississippi 
Sections.  They  are  Lt.  Oov.  Charles  Siill^n, 
a  Democrat  who  sat  at  the  head  table  fritii 
Agnerw.  and  Chartes  Evers.  the  black  m|iyor 
of  Fayette,  Mlas.,  who  had  bought  a  ticket  to 
the  dinner. 


Evers,  who  plans  to  run  as  an  Independent 
or  a  Democrat,  said  he  was  there  because 
Agnew  Is  "Vice  President  of  all  the  people 
and  I  want  to  be  governor  of  all  the  people." 


ANTHONY  HARRIGAN'S  COLUMN  ON 
THE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Anthony  Harrigan  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  has  written  a 
fine  column  about  last  weeks'  demonstra- 
tions here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Harrigan,  a  distinguished  journal- 
ist of  many  years  reputation,  ably 
describes  how  these  demonstrations  were 
organized  and  points  to  the  deficiencies 
of  reporting  about  the  character  of  the 
participants. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important  to 
look  at  his  analysis  of  the  so-called  vet- 
erans who  were  engaged  in  the  protest. 
Mr.  Harrigan  says: 

What's  disturbing  la  that  the  network  re- 
porters and  the  liberal  Washington  and  New 
York  Journals  apparently  didn't  check  out 
the  discharge  papers  of  the  "veterans"  who 
marched.  Those  newsmen  who  covered  the 
protest  marches  in  the  South  In  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's  remember  that  demon- 
strators were  known  to  put  on  the  attire  of 
clergjrtnen  and  nuns  In  order  to  lend  moral 
distinction  to  their  sit-down  strategy. 

Some  people  have  attempted  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  first  protest 
which  was  overtly  nonviolent  and  the 
second  protest  whose  announced  aim  was 
disruption.  Some  have  even  referred  to 
the  first  demonstrators  as  "the  good 
guys."  I  think  that  Mr.  Harrigan's  article 
raises  questions  about  the  overall  plan- 
ning of  the  combined  demonstrations 
that  hardly  allow  anyone  to  cheer  on  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Anthony 
Harrigan  entitled  "A  Stab  in  the  Back" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Stab  in  the  Back 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

The  mass  demonstrations  In  late  April  and 
the  first  days  of  this  month  testify  to  tb«» 
mastery  of  agitation  and  propaganda  tecn- 
nlques  by  the  radical  organizations  that 
planned  the  protests.  Unfortu  rarely,  the 
reading  and  viewing  public  hasn't  boen  given 
the  Information  needed  to  grasp  the  char- 
acter of  the  prot°3t  groups. 

The  two  prtnc'nal  orgai-  '.r"  -  of  the  demon- 
strations contair  r  ,;  ^-se  '  -.  of  Hanoi's 
helpers  In  the  Un  '-cU  otates  The  NPAC  has 
a  steering  commctee  that  Includes  repre- 
sentatives of  morf  than  IC;  militant  organi- 
zations. Including  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  th'J  War  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  This  group  de- 
mands immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  and  materiel  from 
Southeast  Asia — the  prime  objective  of  Hanoi 
and  Peking. 

NPAC's  marches  In  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  were  endorsed  by  a  New  Left  ele- 
ment m  Congress,  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Eind 
extreme  left-wing  factions  In  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  so-called  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice  is  an  ximbrella  organization  for 
aruch  groups  as  the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  the  American  Friends 


Service  Committee,  the  Fellowship  of  Rec- 
oncUlatlon.  and  the  War  Beslsters  League. 
It  represents  many  of  the  more  militant 
"peace"  groups  that  attempted  to  disrupt 
the  national  capital  May  3.  The  coordinating 
committee  of  the  Coalition  Includes  David 
DelUnger  and  Rennle  Davis,  convicted  In  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  case,  and  other  hard-core 
leftists  such  as  Sidney  Lens  and  Torry  Hal- 
Unan.  In  staging  protests,  the  Coalition  co- 
operated with  other  radical  groups  such  as 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization, and  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Despite  the  hard-core  radical  charncter  ot 
the  organizers  of  the  protests,  the  public  un- 
doubtedly  received  the  impression  that  many 
of  the  marchers  were  Idealists.  TTie  public 
simply  hasn't  been  provided  with  the  facta 
about  the  Individuals  and  groups  master- 
minding the  demonstrations.  The  failure  of 
the  networks  and  the  metropolitan  media  to 
provide  important  Information  Is  nothing 
new.  What's  especially  hard  to  understand 
Is  why  high  government  officials  don't  speak 
directly  to  the  people  and  give  a  run-down 
on  the  anti-American  forces  Involved. 

Instead,  the  public  has  been  exposed  to 
endless  stories  about  the  "vets"  marching  in 
Washington.  Often  the  stories  of  these  ""vet- 
erans" are  taken  at  face  value  without  the 
kind  of  check  a  reporter  would  make  in 
writing  routine  news  stories. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  protesters  served 
In  Vietnam.  CoiLslderlng  that  over  two  mil- 
lion Americans  have  served  in  Southeast  Asia, 
It  isn't  surprising  that  a  contingent  of  radi- 
cal, disgruntled  former  servicemen  can  be 
found.  In  a  nation  of  more  than  200  million 
people,  one  finds  every  human  type. 

What's  disttirblng  Is  that  the  network  re- 
porters and  the  liberal  Washington  and  New 
York  Journals  apparently  didn't  check  out 
the  discharge  papers  of  the  "veterans"  who 
marched.  Those  newsmen  who  covered  the 
protest  marches  in  the  South  in  the  1950's 
and  early  I9e0's  remember  that  demonstra- 
tors were  known  to  put  on  the  attire  of 
clergymen  and  nuns  In  order  to  lend  moral 
distinction  to  their  sit-down  strategy.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  anyone  can 
buy  a  pair  of  Army  fatigues  from  an  Army- 
Navy  surplus  store. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  country  Is  still  ter- 
ribly naive  about  the  protests  directed  ftt 
the  war.  The  protests  dont  Just  happen. 
They  are  planned — Just  as  the  bombings  and 
acts  of  arson  are  planned  by  terrorists.  More- 
over, It  should  be  clear  that  the  organizers  of 
demonstrations  seek  the  humiliation  and  de- 
feat of  the  United  States. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  accept  the 
leadership  of  their  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. They  resent  the  New  Left's  mass  pres- 
sure tactics  and  the  kind  of  pleblscltory  ab- 
sclutUm  that  the  radicals  seek  to  Impose.  But 
these  good  Americans  don't  get  the  publicity. 
They  arent  Interviewed  on  television.  RalUe* 
In  supp.-rt  of  America  receive  sneering  treat- 
ment fro'a  the  liberal  commentators.  A  huge 
publicltj  biiild-up  is  accorded  those  who 
break  into  the  offices  of  congressmen,  at- 
tempt to  block  entrances  to  government 
buildings,  and  engage  In  mob  tactics. 

If  the  peace  and  sectirlty  of  this  country 
la  to  be  assured,  the  organizational  methoda 
of  the  New  Leftists  must  be  exposed  and  ex- 
plained. It  Is  outrageous  that  small  cadres  of 
super -radicals  are  allowed  to  stab  this  na- 
tion In  the  back. 
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LOSS  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  MOTION 
PICTURE  PRODUCTION  CODE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  in  a  front-page  story  to- 
day reports  that  the  Broadcasting  and 
Film  Commission  of  the  National  Coun- 


cil of  Churches  and  the  National  Catho- 
lic OfiQce  for  Motion  Pictaires  have  with- 
drawn their  support  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  Production  Code  and 
Rating  Administration.  The  church  or- 
ganizations concluded  that  the  curroit 
rating  system  did  not  take  Into  "ac- 
count suflSciently  the  total  context  of 
a  given  film." 

The  motion  picture  industry  estab- 
lished the  Rating  Administration  on  No- 
vember 1,  1968.  I  first  addressed  the 
Senate  concerning  trends  in  the  film  in- 
dustry and  the  rating  system  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1969.  In  a  second  speech  on  De- 
cember 22  of  the  same  year,  I  said: 

The  industry  has  Justified  the  permissive 
nature  of  many  movies  by  contending  that 
fllm  classification  prevents  minors  from 
viewing  objectionable  movies.  The  Informa- 
tion currently  available  to  me  raises  slgni- 
flcant  questions  as  to  the  desirability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  film  classification  system. 

While  recommending  that  the  film  in- 
dustry put  its  own  house  in  order,  I  urged 
"a  complete  independent  review  of  the 
fllm  classification  system." 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  motion  pic- 
ture agencies  are  fully  warranted  by  my 
observation  of  the  operations  of  the  film 
classification  system.  When  my  staff 
sought  Information  from  the  Motion 
Picture  Rating  Administration  as  to  the 
criteria  applied  in  the  rating  of  films  and 
the  application  of  the  criteria  to  particu- 
lar films  they  were  advised  that  the  rat- 
ing process  was  a  very  Informal  proce- 
dure and  that  at  least  during  the  first 
15  months  of  its  operation  no  significant 
records  were  retained. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Record  by 
Including  all  of  the  clippings  and  articles 
relating  to  the  classification  system  that 
my  staff  has  gathered  since  my  earlier 
speeches.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  a  few 
representative  Items. 

The  film  "Midnight  Cowboy"  was  rated 
"X"  upon  Its  initial  release  in  1969  and 
has  been  this  year  reissued.  The  advertis- 
ing of  the  film  Included  the  revealing 
comment: 

If  you  did  not  see  "Midnight  Cowboy"  be- 
cause at  Its  previous  rating  it  Is  now  rated 
"R". 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  content 
of  the  film  was  altered  and  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  even  in  these  times  com- 
munity standards  could  have  so  greatly 
changed  in  such  a  short  period.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  explanation  for  the  change 
In  the  rating  rests  with  the  economics  of 
the  motion  picture  Industry. 

MGM  produced  a  $14  million  film, 
"Ryan's  Daughter,"  which  was  given  an 
"R"  rating  whereupon  the  film  company 
entered  into  negotiations  to  get  the  rat- 
ing changed  to  "QP"  for  the  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  Variety  of  "thus  maximizing 
the  potential  audience  for  the  film  when 
MGM  needs  it  most."  The  Rating  Ad- 
ministration accommodated  the  needs  of 
MGM  and  changed  the  rating  to  "OP." 
Of  this  case,  the  Reverend  James  M. 
Wall,  editor  of  the  Methodist  publications 
Together  and  Christian  Advocate  said: 

I  have  tried  In  the  past  to  avoid  the  over- 
worked reference  to  the  fox  gruardlng  the  hen 
house,  but  In  the  case  of  "Ryan's  Daughter", 
the  fox  has  made  off  with  both  his  general 


rating  and  his  explicit  sex.  The  ratlxig  system 
cannot  survive  very  many  of  these  foxy  coups. 

The  family  magazine.  Womsui's  Day,  in 
its  June  1970  issue  contained  an  article 
on  the  rating  system  by  the  film  critic, 
HoUis  Alpert  who  stated : 

I  also  find  that  the  MPAA's  claim  that 
fully  two-thirds  of  all  movies  rated  by  It  are 
suitable  for  family  viewing  is  open  to  serious 
question.  ...  Some  "OP"  films,  while  avoid- 
ing outright  Indecencies,  contain  a  great  deal 
of  suggestiveness  and  sheer  vulgarity. 

There  was  released  in  1964  a  film  "Kiss 
Me  Stupid."  At  that  time  the  Legion  of 
Decency  said  the  film  was  patently  "in- 
decent and  Immoral"  and  declared: 

Crude  and  suggestive  dialog,  a  leering 
treatment  of  marital  and  extra-marital  sex,  a 
prurient  preoccupation  with  lechery  com- 
pound the  film's  bald  condonation  of  im- 
moraUty. 

When  this  film  was  reissued  in  1970  it 
was  classified  by  the  Rating  Administra- 
tion as  a  "GP"— suitable  for  aU  ages, 
parental  gtiidance  suggested. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  on  the  film  rating  system  which 
appears  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  CKtJECH  Groups  Disavow  "Unreliable" 
Film  Ratings 
(By  A.  H.  WeUer) 
Protestant   and   Roman   Catholic   motion 
picture  agencies  have  withdrawn  their  sup- 
port of  the  movie  Industry's  voluntary  film- 
rating  system. 

In  a  joint  statement  the  fllm-revlewlng 
groups,  the  Broadcasting  and  FUm  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches  and 
the  National  Catholic  Office  for  Motion  Pic- 
tures, said  they  could  no  longer  recommend 
the  classification  system  they  have  endorsed 
since  Its  Inception  on  Nov.  1.  1968. 

The  main  reason,  they  said.  Is  that  the  QP 
rating — all  ages  admitted,  parental  guidance 
sugses^ed — ^had  become  unreliable,  and  they 
questioned  the  OP  ratings  of  such  films  as 
"Bananas,"  "Ryan's  Daughter,"  "10  Rllllng- 
ham  Place,"  "Valdez  Is  Coming,"  '"niat 
Splendid  November"  and  "The  Vanishing 
Point." 

The  religious  groups  felt  these  films  mer- 
ited the  designation  R — restricted,  under  17 
requires  accompanying  parent  or  adult 
guardian. 

The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica's Production  Code  and  Rating  Adminis- 
tration also  classifies  films  as  O — aU  ages  ad- 
mitted; and  X — no  one  under  17  admitted. 
The  commission,  directed  by  the  Rev.  WU- 
Uam  Fore,  and  the  Catholic  group,  directed 
by  the  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  said  that 
their  criterion  for  evaluating  the  rating  sys- 
tem was  whether  it  protected  "the  young 
from  material  beyond  their  abUlty  to  cope." 
The  present  ratingB,  the  statement  stressed, 
did  not  take  Into  "aocotmt  sufficiently  the 
total  context  of  a  given  film." 

In  an  Interview  yesterday,  at  1600  Broad- 
way, Father  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Fore  said  that 
ratings  "'place  too  much  weight  on  overt 
visual  sex  and  not  enough  on  the  implicit 
exploitation  of  sex  and  the  overall  impact 
of  violence  and  other  antlaocial  aspects  of 
the  film  on  the  child."  It  added  that  overt 
visual  sex  now  was  included  In  some  OP- 
rated  films,  thus  making  the  rating  "worse 
than  useless." 

Without  citing  the  other  examples.  Father 
Sullivan  asserted  that  "10  Rllllngham  Place, 
which  dramatized  the  story  of  the  British 


mass  murderer  John  Christie,  was  not  worthy 
of  a  GP  rating  because  It  dealt  excessively 
with  murder  and  sex. 

The  two  groups  also  declared  that  they 
bad  warned  the  public  and  the  Industry  a 
year  ago  of  their  disapproval  of  the  system, 
including  the  ratings,  advertising.  an<l  thea- 
ter compliance,  and  had  asked  far  the  elimi- 
natlon  of  R  and  X  trailers  being  shown  with 
G  and  GP  films. 

The  statement  added  that  the  public's 
confidence  would  not  be  restored  until  the 
ratings  became  "more  reliable,"  more  thea- 
ters "seriously  enforce  the  ratings"  and  ad- 
vertising "reflects  more  ooncem  with  In- 
forming the  public  and  lees  with  exploiting 
sex  and  violence." 

Jack  Valentl.  president  of  the  Motion- 
picture  association,  said  that  "a  vast  major- 
ity" of  the  nation's  14,000  theaters  were 
complying  with  the  ratings  and  that  the 
system  had  proved  to  be  "a  public  service, 
generally  praised." 

He  added  that  the  National  Association  of 
Theater  Owners,  who  represent  10.000  houses, 
had  reported  that  80  per  cent  of  their  thea- 
ters were  complying  with  the  ratings. 

"Whether  parents  have  confldenoe  In  the 
Industry's  standards  or  reliability  is  based  on 
no  real  evidence  except  the  Judgment  of 
both  church  groups."  he  said. 

In  a  pref>ared  statement,  Eugene  Picker, 
president  of  the  theater  owners  group,  con- 
firmed Mr.  Valentl's  report  of  the  theaters' 
compliance  with  the  classifications.  He  added 
that  his  organization,  despite  Its  requests 
for  information  from  the  church  groups 
about  violations,  had  not  been  tulvised  of  "a 
single  instance  of  violation  of  the  code  and 
rating  i»-ohibltions  on  the  part  of  any  spe- 
cific theater." 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE 
MUNICIPAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mimiclpal  Association  of  South  Carolina 
at  its  31st  armual  convention  recently 
passed  three  resolutions  which  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues. 

The  first  resolution  points  out  the 
severe  financial  crisis  of  municipalities 
in  South  Carolina  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  well.  It  exemplifies  the 
strong  support  of  municipalities  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  and  requests  that 
such  a  program  be  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  resolution 
is  of  equal  Importance  to  South  Carolina 
and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  urges 
Congress  to  enact  meaningful  Import 
restrictions  on  foreign  textile  Importa- 
tions. The  resolution  emphasizes  the 
alarming  Increase  in  Japanese  imports 
which  are  having  an  adverse  affect  on 
the  economy  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

The  third  resolution  pledges  the  sup- 
port of  the  Municipal  Association  of 
South  Carolina  for  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Floyd  Spence,  Republican, 
of  South  Carolina,  which  would  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  Municipal  Absociation  or 
SoxrrH  Carolina 

Whereas,  the  local  governments  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  also,  those  of 
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serv- 


prlmartly  due  to  Increased  demands  for 
ices,  and  , 

Whereas,  these  Increased  demandi^  for 
services  and  facilities  have  come  aboi^t  as 
a  result  of  a  mandate  from  those  who  are 
governed  by  local  units,  that  they  be  pro- 
vided with    more   and  better  services,;  and 

Whereas,  this  demand  of  government  was 
not  prevalent  In  years  past,  and  I 

Whereas,  those  units  of  local  governinent 
are  required  to  provide  these  services  and 
facilities  on  a  tax  base  which  has  not! kept 
up  with  the  Increased  demands  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  constituents  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and 

Whereas,  the  tremendous  flow  of  flnajnclal 
resources  Into  the  nation's  capital  Indicates 
that  the  Federal  government  Is  best  In  a 
position  to  provide  a  return  of  local  ironey 
to  the  local  units  through  revenue  sh^ng 
of  the  personal  income  tax,  and  | 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  CaroUi^a,  In 
Its  wisdom,  has  been  practicing  the  brln- 
clples  of  revenue  sharing  with  Its  localj  gov- 
ernments In  the  form  of  state-shared  reve- 
nue for  many  years;  J 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  thaS  the 
Municipal  Association  of  South  CanoUna 
In  3l8t  Annual  Convention  assemble^,  re- 
quest the  members  of  the  South  CaBollna 
congressional  delegation  to  support  and  -work 
vigorously  for  the  passage  of  general  revenue 
sharing  on  the  federal  level; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Municipal  Assoclfitlon 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  leach 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  congressional 
delegation,  and  to  also  send  a  copy  to  {Con- 
gressman Byrnes,  Ranking  Minority  lead 
er.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit' 

Rbsolution   Municipai.    Association  \or 
South  Carolina 

Whereas,  the  textile  Import  prcfclem 
throughout  the  United  States  oontlnu^  to 
threaten  Jobs  of  textile  employees,  an($ 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  Imports  Increased 
some  47%  In  1969  and  continued  to  Increase 
In  1970,  and  ! 

Whereas,  some  7,000  Jobs  were  lost  In  text- 
llee  In  the  year  1970,  directly  or  Indlflectly 
due  to  textile  Imports,  and  I 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  each  munlqlpal- 
Ity  In  South  Carolina  Is  directly  or  Indlijectly 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  Its  t^Ue 
mills,  and  I 

Whereas,  the  municipalities  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  wholeheartedly  In  support  of  a  tixtlle 
Import  quota  system;  J 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  thati  the 
Municipal  Association  of  South  Carollaa  In 
31st  annual  convention  assembled  pledge 
Its  support  to  a  textile  Import  quot4  bill 
that  will  prevent  foreign  textile  Imports  from 
competing  with  domestic  and  textile  plants  to 
the  extent  that  It  reeiUta  In  the  loos  of  Jobs; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Oaxollna  oon^rasslonal  deleg4tlon. 

MtTNiciFAL  Association  or  Sotrrn  Cax^lxna 

Resolution  ] 

Whereas,  the  towns  and  cities  of  South 
Carolina  have  falthfiilly  fulfilled  cUl  their 
obligations  under  the  Voting  Rights  Afct  of 
1965,  and  ' 

Whereas,  annexations  by  municipalities  In 
South  Carolina  have  always  been  In  accord 
with  the  letter  and  Intent  of  the  vi)tlng 
Rights  Act,  and  ; 

Whereas,  recent  Judicial  decisions  jhave 
raised  the  poeslblllty  of  certain  provlslohs  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  beln«:  ap|)lle<l 
so  aa  to  nullify  pest  annexations; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Munlclp>al  Association  of  South  Caroll^  In 
Slai;  annual  convention  assembled  pledie  Its 
support  to  a  bill  to  be  Introduced  Into  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatlvis  by 


Congressman  Floyd  Spwnce,  which  would 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  so  as 
to  provide  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  this  section  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
Interfering  with,  nullifying,  terminating,  or 
rendering  without  force  and  effect  any  an- 
nexation, on  or  before  January  14,  1971,  In 
connection  with  any  municipality  In  suoh 
State; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation. 


ERVIN  HEARINGS  ON  PRIVACY,  ni— 
TESTIMONY  OP  JOHN  M.  O'BRIEN, 
EDWARD  D.  SOHIER,  AND  LAU- 
RENCE F.  LANE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  prepared  statements  of  three 
former  Army  intelligence  agents  who  tes- 
tified this  past  February  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee's  hearings 
into  the  Government's  data  collection 
activities. 

On  December  16,  1970,  I  announced 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  that  I  had  re- 
ceived information  which,  if  true,  indi- 
cated the  Army  had  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  surveillance  of  civilian  polit- 
ical activities.  My  information  at  that 
time  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which 
I  read  to  the  Senate  that  day.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
statement  prepared  for  our  hearings  by 
the  author  of  that  letter,  former  military 
intelligence  agent  John  M.  O'Brien. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  testimony 
I  think  the  statements  of  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Sohier  and  Mr.  Laurence  F.  Lane  should 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  all  Americans  to  read.  Mr.  Sohier 
spent  15  months  on  duty  with  the  Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis  Division.  During 
this  time  he  served  as  the  only  enlisted 
man  on  a  task  force  created  by  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence — OASCI — to  handle  con- 
gressional inquiries  into  the  Army's  civil 
disturbance  program. 

Mr.  Lane  was  an  infantryman  but  was 
detailed  to  the  Intelligence  and  Security 
^.Section  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  from  December  1968 
to  June  1970.  His  testimony  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  Continental  Army  Command — 
CONARC. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  of  these 
three  men  plus  the  statements  of  Chris- 
topher H.  Pyle  and  Ralph  M.  Stein  which 
I  introduced  earlier  together  give  us  a 
clear  picture  of  how  widespread  the 
Army's  involvement  In  surveillance  pro- 
grams actually  was.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statements  of  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Sohier  and  Mr.  Lane  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record-  as  follows: 

Statement  or  John  M.  O'Brien  Betork  the 
Subcommittee  on  CoNSTmrnoNAL  Rights 
or  the  Senate  OoMMrma:  on  the  Jubici- 
ABT,  February   24,   1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommltee  today.  My 
name  Is  John  O'Brien  and  I  served  In  the 


United  States  Army  for  almost  five  yean. 
My  last  four  years  on  active  duty  were  spent 
as  an  Army  Intelligence  Agent,  the  first  three 
In  Western  Germany,  where  I  was  trained  as 
and  performed  the  duties  of  an  Army  Intelli- 
gence Case  Officer.  During  these  three  years 
I  worked  In  the  defensive  counterespionage 
field  and  most  of  my  work  was  directed 
against  non -Americans,  whose  activities  were 
thoiight  to  be  inimical  to  the  national  de- 
fense Interests  of  the  United  States.  My  last 
year  on  active  duty  with  the  United  States 
Army  was  spent  assigned  to  Region  I,  ll3th 
MUltary  Intelligence  Group.  In  Eh'anston. 
Illinois.  At  Region  I,  I  performed  the  duties 
of  an  Army  Intelligence  Case  Officer.  My 
duties  at  Region  I  were  similar  In  nature  to 
my  duties  while  assigned  to  Western  Europe, 
except  that  at  Region  I  my  activities  were 
directed  almost  exclusively  against  United 
States  citizens.  I  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  United  States  Army  on  June  8, 1970, 
with  the  rank  of  Staff  Sergeant. 

From  June  1969  until  approximately  De- 
cember 1969,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Special 
Operations  Section  of  Region  I.  During  that 
period,  I  worked  primarily  In  undercover 
operations.  These  undercover  operations  In- 
cluded the  recruitment,  training  and  oon- 
troUing  of  undercover  agents  utilized  by  the 
United  States  Army.  On  several  oocasloms,  I 
personally  performed  as  an  undercover  agent 
as  part  of  my  assigned  mlUtary  duties.  Spe- 
cial Op>eratlons  activities  at  Region  I  con- 
sisted of  the  screening.  Investigation,  recruit- 
ment, training,  targeting,  and  controlling  of 
individuals  performing  In  an  undercover 
capacity  for  the  United  States  Army.  Such 
activities  were  primarily  directed  against 
civilian  organizations  and  individuals.  Spe- 
cial Operations  undercover  activities  were 
controlled  from  Fort  Holablrd.  Prior  to  the 
Initiation  of  au  undercover  operation,  an 
operations  plan  for  the  implementation  of 
the  operation  was  written  at  either  the 
Region  or  Group  level  and  forwarded  to  Port 
Holablrd  for  approval.  Once  tqjproval  was 
authorized  by  Fort  Holablrd,  all  aspects  of 
the  operation  were  reported  to  Port  Holablrd. 

I  also  assisted  the  OONUS/Llalson  Section 
at  Region  I.  The  OONUS/Ualson  SecUon 
complied  personality  Information  and  moni- 
tored organizations  and  individuals  engaged 
In  activities  to  oppose  the  United  States 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  In 
other  activities  and  associations  thought  to 
be  Inimical  to  the  national  defense  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Individuals  In- 
cluded within  the  sphere  of  Interest  of 
CONUS  Included  Adlal  Stevenson  HI,  Abner 
Mlkva.  the  Individual  plaintiffs  In  the  trial 
In  Chicago,  and  many  others  Including  newB- 
papennen,  university  professors,  pubUc  offl- 
ciais  and  businessmen.  At  one  period  In  late 
1969,  CONUS  maintained  dossiers  concerning 
approximately  800  civilian  organizations 
and  Individuals.  These  dossiers  were  com- 
monly called  the  subversives  files.  The  policy 
throughout  Region  I  was  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation available  concerning  organizations 
and  Individuals  whose  names  were  In  a 
CONUS  dossier.  The  dossiers  contained, 
among  other  things,  official  military  Intelli- 
gence reports  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
target  organization  or  Individual,  copies  of 
reports  from  other  federal  and  non-federal 
Investigative  agencies,  and  copies  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  either  military  Intelllgenoe 
agents  posing  as  members  of  the  news  media 
or  as  free-lance  photographers  or  by  members 
of  the  other  Investigative  agencies.  The 
CONUS  dossiers  at  Region  I  filled  approxi- 
mately nine  filing  cabinets  with  four  or  five 
drawers  per  cahlnet.  All  the  dossiers  were 
stamped  confidential. 

The  CONUS/ Liaison  activities  in  which  I 
participated  Included  the  monitoring  of 
civilian  organizations  which  was  carried  out 
by  military  intelligence  personnel  who 
utilized  radio  cars,  portable  walkie-talkie 
equipment,  photographic  equipment,  partial- 
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nation  in  demonstrations,  and  the  like.  Pene- 
^tlon  was  carried  out  by  participation 
(without  disclosure)  in  public  demonstra- 
tions and  activities. 

In  approximately  January,  1970,  my  duties 
were  changed.  I  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Rneclal  Investigations  Branch  of  Region  I. 
H^ever,  I  continued  at  the  request  of  the 
Berion  I  Special  Operations  officer  to  partlcl- 
oaW  in  certain  Special  Operations  activities 
and  in  assistance  to  CONUS/Ualson  until 
aDproxlmately  late  May  or  early  June,  1970. 

Mv  new  duties  with  the  Special  Investiga- 
tions Branch  Included  personnel  background 
investigations  of  individuals  under  consid- 
eration for  security  clearance,  participation 
in  sabotage  and  espionage  Investigations, 
and  the  conduct  of  liaison  with  local  investl- 
gatlve  agencies  within  the  area  of  the 
Evanston  field  office  of  Region  I. 

After  my  discharge  from  the  United  States 
Army  I  visited  Region  I  approximately  twice 
monthly  until  the  first  week  of  December. 
1970.  During  these  visits  I  learned  from  con- 
versations with  personnel  assigned  lx)th  to 
Special  Operations  and  CONUS  that  the  col- 
lection of  information  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  civilians  was  stUl  taking  place, 
and  that  Special  Operations  continued  to 
conduct  undercover  operations  directed 
against  civilian  organizations. 

My  concern  as  to  the  legitimacy  and  neces- 
sity of  my  activities  while  assigned  to  Re- 
gion I  began  in  September  1969,  when  I  wit- 
nessed the  initiation  of  a  file  concerning 
Adlal  Stevenson  in.  I  concluded  that  such 
activities  posed  a  threat  to  every  American's 
right  to  freedom  of  expression  and  to  the 
system  of  government  under  which  we  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  since  the  Inception 
o<  the  United  States  Constitution.  It  Is  out 
of  concern  for  those  rights  guaranteed  to 
every  American  citizen  that  I  sought  on 
December  7, 1970,  by  a  letter  to  Senator  Ervln, 
to  appear  before  you  today,  and  I  thank  you 
again  for  the  opportunity  to  have  done  so. 

Statement  of  Edward  D.  Sohier 
In  August  1970  I  was  separated  from  the 
Army,  honorably,  with  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  the  rank  of  Specialist 
5,  E-5.  I  had  spent  nearly  three  years  on 
active  duty,  15  months  of  which  on  duty 
with  the  Counterintelligence  Analysis  Divi- 
sion (CIAD),  Directorate  of  Counterintel- 
ligence, Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence  (OACSI).  I  had  entered  the 
Army  in  October  1967,  taken  basic  training 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  was  trained  as  a 
military  stenographer  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Indiana.  In  May  1968, 1  joined  the  902d 
Military  Intelligence  Group,  which  then 
had  administrative  control  of  CIAD.  In 
January  1970,  when  the  902d  MI  Group  be- 
came part  of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Com- 
mand, CIAD  remained  under  the  control  of 
OACSI. 

My    first    encounter    with    the    so-called 
CONUS  intelligence  program  was  In  my  first 


Black  Panther  Party,  and  Weathermen.  In- 
dividuals listed  included  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  Dr.  Ralph 
Abemathy,  H.  Rap  Brown,  and  Eldrldge 
Cleaver. 

The  Compendium  was  very  widely  dis- 
tributed by  OACSI.  It  was  sent  to  elements 
of  the  armed  forces  In  the  continental  U.S. 
(CONUS)  and  worldwide.  It  was  sent  to 
other  branches  of  the  government  Includ- 
ing the  Jvistlce  Department  (Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation),  Treasury  Department 
(Secret  Service),  and  State  Department.  It 
was  augmented  five  times  with  changes 
(additions  and  deletions  of  pages  of  In- 
formation), and,  when  the  order  was  given 
to  destroy  all  copies  of  the  Compendium  In 
the  summer  of  1970,  a  sixth  change  was  In 
the  works.  The  Compendium  was  classified 
SECRETT. 

CIAD  also  provided  the  armed  forces  and 
branches  of  the  government  with  other  pub- 
lications regarding  this  area  of  Interest.  One 
was  what  was  called  an  estimate,  which  pro- 
vided an  analysis  of  past  events  In  the  na- 
tion and  an  estimate  of  the  potential  for 
domestic  disorders  for  the  upcoming  period. 
I  believe  this  publication  was  prepared  an- 
nually. Its  purpose  was  to  Inform  the  Army 
commands  of  the  potential  need  for  Army 
support  required  to  keep  the  order  In  the 
nation  In  case  of  disorders. 

OACSI,  and  In  particular,  CIAD,  was  tasked 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  Army 
with  Information  regarding  potentially  dis- 
rupting situations  In  the  United  States.  Since 
the  Army  has  the  responsibility  of  respond- 
ing to  a  national  call  for  aid  In  restoring 
order,  It  needs  an  agency  to  keep  It  informed 
of  the  potential  for  that  call  for  aid,  and 
thus,  the  potential  for  civil  disturbances.  In 
doing  so  OACSI  kept  a  sharp  eye  and  ear 
on  potential  "trouble-makers,"  both  Individ- 
uals and  organizations,  and  their  activities. 
Much  of  the  Information  was  gathered  by 
CIAD  from  the  press.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
Information  was  supplied  by  direct  liaison 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  some  other  govern- 
ment investigative-type  agencies.  By  far  the 
largest  supplier  of  Information  reports  was 
the  FBI,  from  whom  CIAD  almost  dally 
received  foot-high  stacks  of  Information 
reports.  Naturally,  the  FBI  was  a  re- 
cipient of  CIAD  reports,  too,  but  OIAD 
received  much  more  than  it  supplied. 
Another  channel  of  Information  to  the  CIAD 
analysts  was  through  the  U.S.  Army  Intelli- 
gence Command's  teletype,  which  would  sup- 
ply as  many  as  100  "spot  reports"  dally.  These 
reports  were  forwarded  to  the  Command  at 
Port  Holablrd,  Maryland,  for  teletyi)€  dis- 
tribution to  other  "Interested"  Army  intelli- 
gence and  Investigative  agencies.  In  almost 
all  cases,  the  reports  concerned  meetings  and 
minor  Incidents  all  over  the  country.  Many 
of  them  were  like  the  one  which  comes  to 
mind,  regarding  simply  a  meeting  of  200 
people  In  a  church  in  Philadelphia.  The  re- 
port would  state  that  200  people  attended  a 


When  I  Joined  the  group,  there  were  perhaps 
ten  members  of  the  domestic  section.  When 
I  left  there  were  about  twice  that  numJoer. 
In  that  period  the  computerized  Index  waa 
developed.  D\irlng  that  period  the  numbar 
of  publications  in  this  field  produced  by 
CIAD  grew,  and  the  number  of  reports  re- 
ceived by  CIAD  analysts  probably  tripled. 

In  January  1970,  OACSI  was  shocked  by 
the  publication  of  an  article  In  Washington. 
Monthly  magazine  by  former  Army  Captain 
Christopher  H.  Pyle.  OACSI  put  together 
what  it  called  a  "Task  Group"  In  one  of  Its 
offices  at  the  Pentagon  to  work  on  problems 
that  stemmed  from  sudden  disclosure  of 
Army  activities  In  this  field.  The  Task  Group 
originally  numbered  about  eight  persons, 
several  of  whom  were  from  CIAD.  I  was  one. 
the  only  enlisted  member,  and  I  Joined  them 
originally  as  a  typist  and  administrative  man. 
The  Task  Group,  over  the  next  few  months, 
was  responsible  for  formulating  new  Army 
p»ollcy  to  appease  critics  of  the  domestic  In- 
telligence program,  and  for  replying  to  let- 
ters from  Senators.  Congressmen,  and  citi- 
zens. Although  letters  went  out  over  the 
signatures  of  Major  General  McChrlstlan. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  and 
others,  nearly  all  were  produced  by  this  small 
group,  put  together  for  Just  this  purpose. 

The  first  reaction  by  OIAD  to  the  Pyle  ar- 
ticle was.  In  typical  fashion,  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  paragraph-by  paragraph  refutation  of 
every  charge  that  Mr.  Pyle  made,  regardless 
whether  charges  were  factual,  founded  in 
fact,  or  whatever.  This  went  on  for  about 
two  weeks,  but  there  was  no  end  result,  for 
meanwhile,  the  Task  Group  had  been  formed 
In  the  Pentagon  to  assume  this  function. 
The  Task  Group  answered  Congressional  In- 
quiries and  press  inqtUrles  on  this  area  of 
interest,  and  proceeded  from  the  start  to 
deny  any  and  all  charges,  factual  or  other- 
wise. Eventually,  with  more  and  more  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  interested  and  in- 
formed, the  group  found  It  necessary  to  be- 
gin admitting  some  of  the  charges,  but  the 
Task  Group,  assumedly  under  orders  from 
above,  never  admitted  tiny  more  than  it  ab- 
solutely had  to.  It  even  went  ao  far  as  to 
provide  the  Army's  own  General  Counsel  with 
misinformation  at  one  point,  so  bent  on 
denial  was  this  group,  "nme  and  time  again 
replies  that  were  prepared  by  the  group  to 
respond  to  Congressional  and  citizens'  criti- 
cism admitted  and  denied  charges  at  will, 
disregarding  considerations  concerning  the 
truth  of  their  statements. 

This  was,  I  believe,  a  natural  reaction  of 
members  of  what  Is  referred  to  by  Its  mem- 
bers as  the  "Intelligence  commtinlty."  There 
Is  a  definite  feeling  of  privilege  among  mem- 
bers of  this  "community" — prtvUege  In  re- 
spect to  access  to  Information  and  Immunity 
to  probing  questions  not  only  from  citizens 
but  also  from  the  Congress  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  government.  There  Is,  with- 
in the  Army,  a  general  distrust  of  Congress 
anyway,  for  Congress,  a  body  of  clvtUans, 
holds  the  power  of  funds  over  the  military; 
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aratlon  of  the  two-volume  publication 
Personalities,  Organizations,  and  Cities  of 
Interest,  called  by  CIAD,  the  Compendium. 
This  book,  which  was  to  be  updated  five 
times  In  the  period  I  was  with  CIAD,  was  a 
compilation  of  Information  on  Individuals 
and  organizations  in  this  country  which 
were  regarded  as  potentially  involved  In 
domestic  disturbances.  In  particular,  In  con- 
nection with  anti-war  and  civil  rights  activi- 
ties. Included  in  the  lists  were  organizations 
such  as  Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Quaker  Action  Committee,  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  (to  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam), American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  many  other  such  peace  and  dvll 
rights  groups,  as  well  as  more  radical  groups 
such  as  students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 


that  there  were  no  Incidents.  Almost  all  re- 
ports were  read  and  discarded  by  CIAD  ana- 
lysts, and  were  generally  regarded  as  worth- 
less. 

CIAD  analysts  working  In  the  domestic 
field  maintained  voluminous  files.  They  were 
files  of  clippings  from  the  press,  FBI  reports. 


would  be  easier  without  civilian  Interference 
In  military  matters;  this  feeling  is  much 
magnified  in  the  mlUtary  IntelUgence  com- 
munity, where  It  Is  coupled  with  the  feeling 
of  privilege  and  Immunity. 

By  the  time  of  my  separation  from  active 
duty,  several  directives  had  been  Issued  to  try 


and  other  Information  from  other  agencies,     to  solve  problems  that  arose  out  of  what  the 

Task  Group  referred  to  as  the  "Pyle  Case, 
because  of  Its  origins  in  Mr.  Pyle's  first  arti- 
cle. First,  the  Compendium  was  ordered  de- 
stroyed, and  destruction  certificates  were  di- 
rected to  be  forwarded  to  the  Task  Group,  I 
WEis  responsible  for  checking  the  list  of  Com- 
pendium recipients  against  the  growing  stack 
of  destruction  certificates,  but  It  was  gener- 
aUy  understood  that,  because  of  a  faulty 
system  of  accounting  for  that  particular 
SEORirr  document,  we  were  probably  never 
to  account  for  all  the  Compendia  In  addl- 


wlthln  «md  without  the  Army.  A  computer- 
ized index  had  been  prepared  for  the  files, 
though  there  were  no  computer  at  CIAD's 
office  In  Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  computer 
experts  at  CIAD  used  card-punching  and 
other  facilities  of  0A08I  In  the  Pentagon  to 
prepare  the  Index.  Dossiers  were  frequentiy 
received  by  CIAD  analysts  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Investigative  Records  Repository  at 
Fort  Holablrd. 

During  the  time  I  was  at  CIAD  the  domes- 
tic  Intelligence   program   grew   Immensely. 
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tlon  to  this  problem,  many  recipients  of  the 
Compendium  had  difficulty  locating  and  ac- 
counting for  the  document  in  their  own  of- 
flcea.  It  is  likely  that  OACSI  wlU  never  g\  lar- 
antee  that  all  copies  distributed  have  been 
destroyed.  Also,  because  the  directive  cnly 
ordered  the  destruction  of  those  two  volui  les, 
not  the  Information  contained  therelr ,  I 
found  that  at  least  one  recipient  Xeroxed  its 
copy  of  the  book  In  order  to  be  able  to  |de- 
stroy  its  one  official  copy  noted  In  OtjpSl 
records,  whUe  retaining  a  copy  for  further 
use.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was  done 
more  than  once.  In  fact.  It  was  known  atlthe 
time  that  the  originating  office  for  the  C|)m- 
pendlum.  CIAD.  had,  In  fact,  microfilmed  its 
own  copy  of  the  book  for  the  same  reason 
as  above. 

Other  directives  were  Issued  during  the 
sximmer.  which  restricted  the  kinds  of  re- 
ports that  could  be  sent  over  the  Port  Ht>la- 
blrd  teletype,  the  kinds  of  activities  agents 
In  the  field  could  be  dispatched  to  caver, 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  covert  and  "under- 
cover" agents,  and  the  kinds  of  files  and  fijlng 
techniques  that  cotUd  and  could  not;  be 
used  for  storing  domestic  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation. 

The  restrictions  on  the  use  of  covert  agents 
were  Interesting,  for.  each  time  the  AJmy 
was  questioned  on  this  subject,  It  Immedi- 
ately stated  that  It  had  express  orders  for- 
bidding that  type  of  activity.  However,  wfcen 
iM  the  press  finally  was  able  to  specify  e^me 

!■«  Incidents  of  this  type  of  activity   (for  1  In- 

\\  stance,  116th  MI  Group  agents  In  Washing- 

ton, D.O.,  posing  as  newsmen  with  a  van 
marked  "Midwest  News,"  covering  antl-iwar 
demonstrations),  official  Army  replies  stated 
simply  that  covert  agent  activities  had  been 
banned,  except  with  the  express  permlsHon 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Probably  the  most  agile  defensive  mftves 
were  made  by  the  Army  concerning  Its  com- 
puters. Replies  to  Initial  press  and  Congres- 
sional Inquiries  concerning  Army  completers 
were  that  there  were  none,  period.  Thl*  of 
course.  w<bs  done  with  full  knowledge  that 
there  were  computers,  but  without  knowledge 
of,  or.  It  appears,  curiosity  about,  the  kqids 
of  wwk  they  were  doing  In  the  Army.  Af^ln, 
after  heated  exchanges  with  members  of 
Congress  and  the  press,  the  Army  spokesmen 
(again.  Task  Group)  were  forced  to  go  lout 
and  do  some  investigating  on  their  own.  trhe 
results  were  as  surprising  to  Army  brasi  In 
the  Pentagon  as  to  civilians,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  orders  were  Issued  that  compi*er- 
Ized  files  may  no  longer  be  maintained  or 
Initiated  on  domestic  intelligence  activities, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  Again,  however,  there  were  few^  re- 
strictions on  the  type  of  information  ^hat 
may  be  kept  in  the  computerized  file.        ' 

Despite  assurances  by  Army  spokesmen 
that  improper  activities  have  been  ha>ted 
and  win  not  begin  again,  my  personal  Reel- 
ing Is  that  a  careful  and  constant  watch  [will 
have  to  be  maintained  on  the  Army  land 
other  branches  of  the  government  wilch 
continue  to  harass  and  intimidate  cltliens 
with  Irresponsibly  and  clumsily  constructed 
files.  One  of  the  most  amazing  discoverlJBS  I 
made  during  this  period  was  concerning' the 
nature  of  many  of  the  files,  and  the  cri- 
teria used  to  select  those  individuals  and 
organizations  "of  interest"  to  Army  Intelli- 
gence. There  were,  In  fact,  no  guidelines  Is- 
sued by  the  Army  concerning  persons  iand 
organizations  of  interest.  Each  office  *md 
command  of  the  Army  which  had  files  in  this 
area  was  responsible  for  determining  ioi  it- 
self who  and  what  would  be  Included.  T^ere 
were,  prior  to  the  "Pyle  Case,"  no  Pentajon- 
issued  directives  giving  criteria  to  be  ised 
In  limiting  files.  Consequently,  the  program 
grew  unchecked.  With  the  Increase  In ;  the 
number  of  civil  disturbances  and  denion- 
BtraUons  m  the  nation  beginning  about  the 
time    of    the    assassination    of    Dr.    Ms^ln 


liUther  King,  the  Army  likewise  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  expsmd  its  files  and  information- 
gathering  activities.  With  no  overall  super- 
vision, the  agents  and  analysts  could.  In  ef- 
fect, expand  the  program  as  much  as,  and  in 
whatever  direction,  they  wished. 

Even  after  some  guidelines  had  finally  been 
laid  down,  it  was  questionable  how  long  they 
would  be  adhered  to.  A  career  officer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Task  Group  when  I  left,  and  long 
an  intelligence  officer,  told  me  that  he  did 
not  think  the  restrictions  In  effect  at  that 
time  woxild  last  long.  He  said  that  It  Is  only 
natural  for  the  domestic  intelligence  com- 
munity to  want  to  continue  expanding  the 
scope  of  its  activities  in  order  to  ensure  that 
It  Is  carrying  out  Its  duties  effectively. 

In  view  of  the  blatant  lying  and  unceas- 
ing string  of  mis-statements  made  by  Army 
spokesmen  to  Congressmen,  members  of  the 
press,  and  citizens  during  1970.  I  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  l)elleve  that  we  can  take  the  official 
Army  assurances  at  face  value.  The  intelli- 
gence establishment  and  program  are  too 
powerful  and  too  sjjeclal  to  be  left  to  their 
own  devices.  This  can  be  seen  In  the  way  they 
have  conducted  themselves,  essentially  with- 
out supervision,  over  the  past  sever JU  years. 
In  my  estimation,  some  kind  of  civilian  in- 
telligence review  board  is  needed,  to  watch 
over  all  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government.  Including  those  within  and 
without  the  military.  This  could  prevent  the 
kind  of  Incursions  into  the  civilian  sector  by 
the  military  we  have  witnessed,  and  would 
serve  to  make  more  efficient  the  Intelligence 
operations  that  are  necessary  by  eliminating 
duplication  of  efforts.  Indeed,  this  Is  an  im- 
portant area  of  consideration,  for  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  Army's  domestic  Intelligence 
program  held  any  information  not  already 
held  by  other  organizations,  .luch  as  the 
P.B.I.,  and  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  Is  Laurence  F. 
Lane.  I  am  currently  employed  on  the  legis- 
lative staff  of  Congressman  Robert  N.  Glalmo 
of  Connecticut.  Also,  I  am  a  full-time  grad- 
uate student  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  DC. 

I  served  in  the  United  States  Army  on  ac- 
tive duty  from  June,  1968,  until  June,  1970. 
I  was  trained  as  an  IIB,  light-weapons  in- 
fantry soldier  at  Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey,  and 
assigned  to  the  6th  Infantry  Division,  Fort 
Carson,  Colorado  In  early  November,  1968. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Port  Carson.  Decem- 
ber, 1968, 1  was  successful  in  my  efforts  to  be 
detailed  to  the  G2  (Intelligence  and  Secu- 
rity) Section  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division. 
Although  my  records  were  retained  by  in- 
fantry units — first  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
61st  Infantry  and  then  the  3rd  Battalion  of 
the  10th  Infantry — and  "on  paper"  I  was  a 
member  of  those  infantry  units,  I  lived  In 
the  5th  Military  Intelligence  Detachment's* 
quarters,  and  I  worked  in  various  positions 
in  the  office  of  the  G2,  5th  Infantry  Division, 
Port  Carson,  for  the  duration  of  my  service, 
I.e.  December  1968-June  1970. 

Being  sort  of  a  "special  case,"  I.e.  an  Infan- 
try soldier  In  an  intelligence  unit,  I  per- 
formed a  number  of  functions,  all  closely  re- 
lated to  the  clvU  disturbance  mission  which 
was  levied  upon  the  5th  Division.  Under  the 
agreement  which  brought  me  from  an  In- 
fantry unit  to  the  headquarters  element,  X 
was  an  Intelligence  analyst.  Besides  analyz- 
ing Incoming  information,  during  the  eight- 
een months  that  I  worked  for  02.  I  per- 


•  The  6th  Military  Intelligence  Detach- 
ment merged  with  the  241st  Military  In- 
telligence Detachment  In  May,  1969.  After 
the  24l8t  M.I.  was  deactivated  in  September 
1969,  the  5th  M.I.  was  reactivated. 


formed  a  host  of  related  tasks  Including 
ag^ent  and  undercover  duties;  coordinator  of 
agent  reports;  author  of  special  intelligence 
projects;  liaison  visits  with  the  liath  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group,  Region  IV,  and  law 
enforcement  agencies;  and  adviser  to  02's 
and  other  members  of  the  Division's  hier- 
archy. Although  the  highest  rank  I  obtained 
in  my  tour  of  active  duty  was  Sergeant,  E-5, 
the  length  of  tenure  at  Fort  Carson  with  the 
G2  staff,  the  Interest  and  knowledge  I  de- 
veloped, and  the  flexibility  of  my  "special" 
statxis  allowed  me  a  broad  base  to  observe 
the  Intelligence  structtu*  of  that  command 
and  its  relationship  with  other  commands. 

I  wish  to  share  with  this  Oommittee 
what  I  observed  and  a  few  of  my  experiences. 
I  have  divided  my  presentation  into  four 
parts:  First,  I  will  attempt  to  explain,  briefly, 
the  historical  perspective  of  my  activities.  To 
Indict  the  military's  intrusion  into  domes- 
tic civilian  affairs  without  attempting  to  de- 
flne  a  frame  of  reference  would  be  an  In- 
justice. Second,  I  vrtll  review  the  Intelligence 
gathering  structure  as  viewed  from  a  di- 
visional headquarters.  I  am  certain  a  few  of 
my  observations  from  the  divisional  level 
will  conflict  with  Information  presented 
from  Army  area  conunands  and  nationwide 
commands.  My  third  section,  discussing  the 
phases  of  duty  I  experienced  may  account 
for  the  discrepancy  al  information  concern- 
ing the  Intelligence  gathering  structure.  I.e. 
the  structure  and  direction  of  activities  were 
directly  related  to  the  personalities  in  com- 
mand. Fourth.  I  present  a  chronology  of  my 
activities  to  Illustrate  the  workings  of  mili- 
tary intelligence. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  want  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Committee  members  that 
I  do  not  have  any  "grudges  to  bear,"  nor  a 
"cross  to  bum"  against  the  United  States 
Army.  My  purpose  in  testifying  before  this 
august  body  Is  to  help  make  sure  that  our 
Constitution  Is  observed  by  all.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  serious  errors  In  Judgment 
were  made  which  led  to  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  many  Americans.  I  have  of- 
fered my  limited  information  not  only  to  this 
Committee,  but  also  to  the  Investigators  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  order  to  help 
discover  the  depth  of  the  Intrusion  and  the 
causes.  Underscoring  this  principle.  I  have  re- 
frained from  naming  superior  officers  and 
fellow  workers  to  avoid  misinterpretation 
and  charges  of  character  assassination. 

I  am  certain  the  testimony  by  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  document 
the  rise  of  urban  and  campus  violence  as  the 
Impetus  that  thrusted  the  military  Into  es- 
tablishing an  Intelligence  network  monitor- 
ing the  activities  of  civilian  organizations 
and  maintaining  dossiers  on  private  individ- 
uals. I  win  not  belabor  that  point;  however, 
allow  me  to  specifically  address  the  nation- 
wide trend  to  the  perspective  from  Port 
Carson,  Colorado.  October,  1968.  was  an  vm- 
usual  month  for  Port  Carson.  The  Command- 
ing General  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  was 
relatively  new  to  the  fort,  and  his  02,  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  had  recently  returned 
from  overseas.  Media  news  reports  and  trans- 
mitted messages  from  intelligence  commands 
forecasted  rising  violence.  Demonstrators 
were  organizing  to  storm  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  or  so  It  was  reported.  The  National 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  conducted 
a  National  Council  meeting  at  the  Boulder 
campus  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
urged  an  offensive  against  the  military.  Dem- 
onstrations followed  the  National  Council 
meeting  on  the  campuses  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, Denver  University,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Colorado.  Con- 
fronted with  these  reports,  officials  at  Port 
Carson  over-reacted.  The  development  of  an 
Intelligence  gathering  network  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  en- 
sued. This  Intelligence  system  was  designed 
to  supply  the  headquarters  with  Information 
pertinent  to  the  protection  of  Port  Carson, 
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the  protection  of  servicemen  within  the  sur- 
rounding communities — defined  as  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  to  supply  adequate  in- 
formation to  fulfill  the  civil  disturbance  mis- 
sion of  the  5th  Infantry  Division. 

The  Intelligence  function  of  the  5th  In- 
fantry Division  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
02  (Intelligence  and  Security)  Office  of  the 
General's  Staff.  At  the  disposal  of  the  Q2 
was  a  small  office  staff  for  operations  and 
the  5th  Military  Intelligence  Detachment. 
The  6th  Military  Intelligence  Detachment, 
with  an  average  strength  of  forty  men,  was 
divided  Into  sections  by  skills.  Two  of  these 
sections  were  directly  utilized  by  the  02  In 
the  Intelligence  gathering  function — ^the  Or- 
der of  Battle  Section  was  utilized  to  augment 
the  G2  Operations  staff  in  analyzing,  dissemi- 
nating and  filing  intelligence,  and  the  Coun- 
ter-In lelUgence  Section  was  utilized  to  gath- 
er raw  intelligence. 

Part  of  the  recent  investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  centered  on  the  use  of 
personnel  of  the  5th  Military  Intelligence 
Counter-intelligence  Section  to  obtain  raw 
Intelligence  on  civilians.  Guidelines  report- 
edly were  established  which  prevented  the 
use  of  tactical  units  from  interfering  with 
the  areas  of  operations  of  non-tactical  In- 
telligence commands.  The  Intelligence  gath- 
ering mission  In  Colorado  by  the  military 
reportedly  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Den- 
ver based  Region  IV  Headquarters  of  the 
113th  Military  Intelligence  Group.  Field  of- 
fices of  the  113th  M.I.  were  maintained  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  Fort  Collins,  besides 
the  Denver  headquarters.  Whether  the  6th 
M.I.  was  in  violation  of  standing  orders  or 
whether  It  was  not  is  a  moot  point.  The 
Counter-intelligence  Section  actively  en- 
gaged in  off-post,  civilian  oriented  Intelli- 
gence collection.  I  will  comment  further  on 
this  point  In  a  few  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  information  developed 
by  counter-intelligence  operations,  Intel- 
ligence was  gathered  through  other  military 
channels,  media  repwrts,  liaison  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  research,  and  personal 
observations.  The  5th  Infantry  Division  was 
linked  to  Intelligence  commands  by  teletype. 
Nationwide  reports  were  transmitted  as 
events  occurred  and  summarized  periodically. 
Classified  reports  were  received  through  the 
facilities  of  the  communications  center. 
Weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  civil  dis- 
turbances and  related  intelligence  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Headquarters  of  the  major 
Army  areas.  Liaison  was  maintained  between 
the  02  and  the  offices  of  the  113th  M.I.,  Re- 
gion IV.  The  5th  Division  was  only  a  phone 
call  away  from  Port  Holablrd,  and  it  utilized 
the  services  of  Port  Holablrd  to  obtain  spe- 
cial reports,  classified  dossiers,  and  computer 
readouite  as  the  need  arose.  I  might  jxjiint  out, 
that  often  the  special  reports  and  dossiers 
were  received  by  the  G2  Section  unsolicited. 

A  major  source  of  Information  for  the  pub- 
lications of  02  was  the  news  media.  Newspa- 
pers were  received  from  over  twenty  cities. 
These  papers  were  read,  clipped,  and  classi- 
fied. Television  and  radio  news  specials  were 
often  monitored  as  an  Important  source.  An 
Informal  liaison — sanctioned  but  not  or- 
dered—was maintained  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  Include  the  Colorado 
Springs  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Field  Office,  the  Colorado  Springs  Police  De- 
partment, and  the  El  Paso  County  Sheriff's 
office.  The  other  two  Inputs  In  the  Intelligence 
process,  research  and  personal  observation, 
were  related  to  the  Interests  of  the  individ- 
uals performing  the  analysis. 

The  Incoming  Information  was  processed 
In  the  02  Operations  Section  reinforced  by 
the  members  of  the  5th  MUltary  Intelligence 
Order  of  Battle  Section.  The  combined  op- 
eration was  divided  by  Army  Areas,  with  a 
specific  section  devoted  to  special  group 
analysis.  This  operation  produced  a  civil 
disturbance  summary  which  was  circtilated 
through  the  headquarters  staffs,  major  com- 
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mands  of  the  Division,  and  disseminated  to 
5th  Army  Headquarters,  113th  M.I.  offices  and 
other  units  with  a  civil  disturbance  mission. 
The  summary  was  produced  we^tly,  with 
variations  of  daily  and  tri-weekly  publica- 
tion depending  upon  the  demands  of  the 
headquarters.  Special  reports,  analyzing  spe- 
cific civilian  organizations  or  reviewing  the 
activities  of  individuals  or  studying  events, 
were  occasionally  disseminated. 

A  complex  filing  system  was  established 
to  store  Intelligence  few  future  reference. 
Card  cross-files  were  maintained  on  indi- 
viduals, cities,  and  organizations.  Bach  card 
Indicated  where  source  material  was  stored, 
i.e.  spot  reports,  newspaper  clippings,  agent 
r^orts,  etc.  Clippings  and  teletype  reports 
normally  were  categorized  chronologically, 
whereas,  agent  reports,  dossiers,  and  other 
developed  information  were  filed  by  sub- 
ject. The  maintenance  of  the  file  systems 
became  a  major  task.  The  disinterest  of  the 
clerks  to  labor  at  file  maintenance  led  to  a 
Isirge  backlog  and  eventually  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cross-file  system.  I  might  Inter- 
ject, the  cross-file  system  was  developed  by 
a  Lieutenant  and  he  persisted  in  his  Interest 
In  maintaining  It.  Soon  after  his  discharge. 
Pall  1969,  the  system  was  re-evaluated  in 
light  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  it,  and 
It  was  eliminated.  In  place  of  the  complex 
cross-file  index,  the  new  officer-in-charge  in- 
stituted a  work-book  system  where  incoming 
Intelligence  was  categorized  by  Army  Areas 
in  tabloid  work-books. 

The  collecting,  processing  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Intelligence  went  through  numerous 
phases  during  my  eighteen  months  with  G2. 
Changes  in  direction  and  Interests  were  re- 
lated to  the  civil  disturbance  mission  at  the 
5th  Infantry  Division,  but,  they  were  even 
more  directly  related  to  the  personnel  In 
authority.  Simply  stated,  the  operations  of 
the  6th  Military  Intelligence  Detachment 
and  the  G2  Operations  Section  of  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  were  an  extension  of  its 
leadership  personnel  and  not  a  part  of  any 
pyramidal  national  military  conspiracy. 

Both  commanders  of  the  5th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion and  pyjrt  Carson  under  whom  I  served 
were  ambitious  Generals  with  succeeoftil 
military  careers.  A  civil  disturbance  mission 
was  levied  on  the  division  and  these  men 
were  responsible  for  accomplishing  that  mis- 
sion. Their  determination  to  be  totally  pre- 
pared placed  a  major  burden  on  the  02  (In- 
telligence and  Security)  Section  of  the  Gen- 
eral's Staff.  Paced  with  the  responalblUty  to 
keep  the  commander  informed,  the  intelli- 
gence system  including  linkage  with  the 
national  int^ligence  system  and  the  gather- 
ing of  local  raw  intelligence  developed. 

I  served  under  four  02's,  each  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  filling  his  requirement  for  staff  duty. 
The  attitude  of  these  men  was  fundamental 
In  molding  the  IntelUgence  operation  of  the 
02  Operations  section  and  the  6th  M.I.  I 
was  brought  to  the  03  staff  by  a  very  driv- 
ing, deeply  concerned  and  dedicated  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.  Recently  retiuTied  from  Viet- 
nam, this  gentleman  was  attempting  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  amount  of  Intelligence 
that  he  could  in  order  to  be  an  effective  ad- 
visor to  the  Division  Commander.  He  worked 
his  staff  hard,  but  he  worked  harder.  His 
initiative  prompted  the  buUd-up  of  an  Intel- 
ligence structure  designed  to  analyze  na- 
tionwide events  and  to  monitor  local  activ- 
ities. The  second  G2  inherited  the  informal 
structure  developed  imder  the  first,  and  he 
attempted  to  institutionalize  It.  Versed  in 
counter-intelligence  operations  In  foreign 
coxintries,  the  second  G2  showed  displeasure 
with  the  diverse  opinions  which  fiourlshed 
under  his  predecessor  and  he  immediately 
took  steps  to  purge  dissent  within  the  staff 
and  to  limit  the  access  to  raw  intelligence 
on  a  need  to  know  basis.  Mistrust  was  evident 
In  relationships  with  other  intelligence 
agenlces  and  with  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Under  the  second  02,   who  served  from 


March  1969  to  September  1969,  the  intelli- 
gence gathering  mechanism  reached  Its 
zenith.  Agents  were  placed  In  Colorado 
Springs  for  extended  periods,  agents  fol- 
lowed agents  from  other  military  Intelligence 
operations,  and  an  agent  was  even  placed 
undercover  in  the  officers'  housing  area  of 
the  fort.  The  command  of  G2  changed  in 
late  September.  The  incoming  G2  was  prob- 
ably best  characterized  by  his  own  quote — 
"You  don't  seem  to  understand,  Larry,  I 
don't  want  to  be  G2!"  During  his  tenure 
which  extended  to  January  1970,  Intelligence 
operations  were  cutback.  In  January  1970, 
the  G2  position  again  changed.  The  incoming 
G2  shared  the  concern  of  many  of  us  on  the 
staff  that  intelligence  operations  had  vio- 
lated basic  civil  liberties.  Programs  were  con- 
solidated with  a  direction  on  military  af- 
fairs and  the  specific  civil  disturbance  mis- 
sion levied  on  the  Division. 

As  much  as  the  direction  of  the  Intelli- 
gence structure  relied  on  the  leswlershlp  of 
the  02,  It  also  paralleled  the  InlUatlve  of 
Junior  officers  who  oversaw  specific  Intelli- 
gence functions.  For  instance,  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  the  cross-file  Index 
system  was  maintained  \mder  order  of  the 
Ueutenant  who  Instituted  It.  The  work 
book  system  and  the  Investigation  of  relay- 
ing Incoming  Information  into  a  computer 
system  (which  was  never  done,  but  seriously 
studied)  were  projects  favored  by  the  Cap- 
tain who  commanded  the  6th  Military  In- 
telligence Detachment.  The  informal  liaison 
with  the  offices  of  the  113th  M.I.  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  was  established  and 
maintained  by  an  experienced  counterintel- 
ligence agent.  The  need-to-know  limitations 
imposed  under  the  second  G2  and  the  cloak 
of  mistrust  surrounding  agent  activities  were 
acceptable  to  the  officer  who  commanded 
counter-intelligence  during  this  period.  At 
the  same  time,  the  scaling  down  of  the  In- 
telligence operations  under  the  third  and 
fourth  OS's  was  encouraged  by  the  almost 
total  turnover  of  junior  officers  in  the  G2 
Operations  Section  but  impeded  and  fought 
by  the  ambitious  commander  of  the  5th  M.I. 

Thus  far  In  this  presentation,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  Inform  you  of  the  analytical 
framework  of  Intelligence  operations  In  Col- 
orado. However,  if  I  share  with  you  a  chronol- 
ogy of  my  activities  and  a  discussion  of  a 
few  select  operations,  I  believe  that  you  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  func- 
tional nature  of  the  operation. 

When  I  joined  the  G2  Operations  staff  In 
mid-December,  1968.  two  officers  and  two 
men  had  just  started  molding  the  Intelli- 
gence machine  which  we  affectionately  called 
the  "monster."  The  month  before,  a  Brigade 
of  troops  liad  been  placed  on  full  alert  to 
oope  with  a  demonstration  of  several  hun- 
dred outside  of  the  gates  to  the  Port.  Rmnors 
of  violence  magnified  by  the  rise  of  student, 
Ohlcano  and  Black  groups  laid  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  G2  to  provide  timely  intelli- 
gence to  the  Commanding  General.  Promi- 
nent In  the  news  was  the  trouble  at  the  San 
Prandsoo  State  College.  Two  questions  asked 
were,  what  is  happening  and  will  Federal 
troopts  be  needed?  Based  on  the  intelligence 
reports  transmitted  across  the  teletype  hook- 
up, eth  Army  summaries,  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts, I  wrote  a  pap>er  analyzing  the  vio- 
lence. Although  the  soiiroee  were  rather  In- 
adequate, I  attempted  to  be  analytical  and 
to  develop  a  model  of  campus  violence  that 
could  be  applicable  to  other  situations.  My 
effort  was  appreciated,  the  G2  was  pleased, 
and  the  Commanding  General  was  convinced 
that  we  were  on  top  of  the  situation. 

Colorado  Ccdiege  sp>on9ored  a  "Sympoelum 
on  Vlolenoe."  The  Symposium  attracted  many 
leading  spokeanen  tor  the  New  I^eft  in- 
cluding Mike  Klonsky,  National  Secretary, 
SDS;  Jon  Sunstrom,  spokesman  for  the  East 
Side  New  Tork  Service  Organlzatton;  Arnold 
Kaufnukn,  a  founder  of  the  tecKsh-ln  move- 
ment; John  Sack,  bix  outspoken  critic  of  the 
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■  In  Vietnam  and  author;  Ivanhoe  Donal  1- 
aon,  a  founder  of  SNCC;  Ricliftrd  (Dick) 
Gregory,  comedian  and  dvil  rtghta  actlvl9t; 
Andrew  Kopklnd,  staff  writer  for  the  "N^w 
BeptibUc";  Richard  Flacks,  an  early  antl-w&r 
arttlc;  Sidney  Peck,  co-chairman  of  the  N)b- 
ttonal  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  t^e 
War  In  Vietnam;  Joe  Boyd,  reportedly  a 
m.etaber  of  the  Denver  Black  Panther  orga- 
nization; and  numero\is  other  spokesmen  on 
violence  as  a  tactic.  An  elaborate  intelligence 
operation  was  instttutod  to  cover  the  eveot. 
Agenta  from  the  113th  MI  field  offlce  In  Col- 
orado Springs  and  the  headquarters  in  r>eei- 
yer  covered  the  event  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  information  to  the  intelligence  com- 
mand. The  G2  at  Peal;  Ocu^on  mobilized  the 
few  agents  of  the  5th  Military  IntelUgeQce 
Detachment  and  of  the  then  separate  241  st 
Military  Intelligence  Detachment  to  monilor 
the  activities  of  the  Sympoalum  In  order  tljat 
the  Commanding  General  be  forewarned  of 
possible  violence.  Another  analyst,  a  Harvard 
graduate  who  was  a  reservist  called  to  active 
duty,  and  I,  were  asked  to  attend  the  sy|n- 
ixwlum  not  as  undercover  agents,  but  as  cib- 
aervers.  Our  mission  was  to  interpret  the 
week  of  leottires,  panels,  and  performances 
within  the  persi>ectlve  of  national  and  state- 
wide trends. 

Viewed  as  an  Intelligence  operation,  Ithe 
symposium  coverage  was  excellent.  The  In- 
formation transmitted  to  Port  Holablrd  In- 
cluded dally  summaries  of  activities  apd 
rumors  of  upcoming  demonstrations.  A  *>1- 
ume  of  Information  was  compiled  to  Include 
agent  reports,  pictures  and  the  two  inie- 
pendent  appraisals  of  the  symposium.  Ttils 
report  was  forwarded  up  the  Intelligeice 
chain  of  command  and  most  likely  made  Its 
way  to  Port  Holablrd.  1 

Two  quick  sidelights  come  to  mind.  Dos- 
siers were  ordered  on  the  participants  of  ihe 
symposium  from  Port  Holablrd.  I  forget 
which  dossiers  were  received  and  which  opes 
were  not,  however,  one  doasler  which  we  ^d 
receive  summarized  the  Intelligence  baek- 
ground  material  on  civil  rights  leader  Dick 
Gregory.  The  dossier  was  ao  tainted  thaQ  it 
was  unusable.  I  wem  amazed  that  the  dossier 
from  Port  Holablrd  was  completely  subjec- 
tive, based  on  unsubstantiated  Inflor- 
matlon  and  unreliable  soiirces  with  no  fct- 
tempt  to  be  objective.  Attempts  were  m»de 
to  link  individuals  to  communist  ocganlea- 
tlons  through  a  process  of  guilt  by  assoala- 
tlon,  whether  association  was  a  fact  or  not. 
The  pattern  set  by  the  summaries  of  Infbr- 
mation  utilized  for  the  Colorado  College 
Symposium,  I.e..  unreliable  and  unusable  in- 
formation, continued  throughout  the  period 
that  I  was  with  Ga.  Most  of  the  Information 
contained  in  the  printed  dossiers  from  I*ort 
Holablrd  lacked  any  Intelligence  value. 

Secondly,  the  Colorado  College  Tiger 
proudly  displayed  a  picture  of  the  agent 
from  the  113th  M.I.  field  office  In  Colorado 
Springs  the  week  following  the  Symposium. 
In  the  subsequent  editions,  there  were  com- 
ments from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper 
and  from  students  questioning  the  rolq  of 
the  military  intelligence  on  campus.  The  de- 
bate culminated  in  an  article  written  by 
someone  from  the  Port  Carson  headquarters 
doctimenting  monitoring  of  campus  evejits. 
January  was  a  month  of  rising  publicity 
for  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Socljety. 
The  small  chapter  at  Colorado  College  at- 
tracted a  number  of  state  and  national  feDS 
leaders.  The  G2  was  concerned  about  the 
build-up.  I  was  asked  to  research  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  and  to  wtrite 
a  study  oif  the  organizatioa,  nationwide  pmd 
statewide.  Several  agents  were  assigned  to 
monitor  the  activities  of  student  actlflsta 
at  Colorado  College.  Their  reports,  wtlch 
Included  siimmarles  of  SDS  activities  as  Well 
as  other  campus  groups — including  one;  re- 
port on  a  debate  conducted  at  the  acliool 
with  the  Young  Republicans  partldpattng. 


were  forwarded  through  the  intelligence  com- 
mand with  a  copy  normally  being  made 
available  for  my  use.  I  was  encouraged  to 
attend  functions  at  the  school  and  to  main- 
tain friendships  with  student  activists.  Be- 
ing an  Infantry  soldier  by  assignment,  I  did 
not  need  to  establish  a  false  Identity  or  Justi- 
fication for  attending  fimctions.  A  few  serv- 
icemen normally  attend  campiis  functions.  In 
fact,  the  presence  of  these  servicemen  has 
been  cited  as  the  reason  for  military  intelli- 
gence surveillance.  As  for  the  covinter-lntelU- 
gence  agents  who  attended  these  functions, 
some  used  a  "cover"  such  as  students  from 
other  campuses,  free-lance  phoitographer,  or 
•■hippie."  Special  attention  was  given  to 
functions  which  attracted  nationwide  spokes- 
men for  various  causes,  especially  anti-war 
causes.  Keeping  track  of  the  whereabouts  of 
national  SDS  leaders  and  local  radical  stu- 
dents was  extremely  important.  The  emerg- 
ing racial  and  Mexican-American  movements, 
especially  campus  organizations  of  Blacks 
and  Chlcanos,  received  great  attention.  Anti- 
war elements  in  the  community  were  viewed 
with  great  suspicion.  During  this  period  of 
Increasing  activism  in  Colorado,  at  least  twice 
I  was  questioned  by  agents  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  regarding  individuals 
about  whom  they  were  concerned. 

In  late  February,  the  first  of  my  research 
projects  was  completed.  I  had  compiled  a 
sixty-nine  page  review  of  the  National  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society.  Copies  of 
the  publication  were  sent  through  the  In- 
telligence command.  Pour  months  later,  Port 
Holablrd  published  a  similar  document — 
plagiarized  In  part — not  only  reviewing  the 
background  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  but  also  listing  known  (unsubstan- 
tiated) members  of  SDS  chapters  through- 
out the  nation.  The  Port  Holablrd  document 
was  cross  indexed  by  state  and  school. 

Preparation  and  research  for  my  second 
report,  an  in  depth  view  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  as  It  related  to  Colo- 
rado Included  a  week  of  "liaison"  In  Denver 
and  a  week  of  "liaison"  in  Port  Collins.  Offi- 
cially, I  was  sent  on  temporary  duty  to  the 
113th  M.I.  Group,  Region  IV  headquarters 
and  field  ofllce.  However,  my  visitations  not 
only  included  utilization  of  the  files  of  these 
offices  but  also  meetings  with  police  and 
campus  officials  In  Boulder,  Denver,  and  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  Both  weeks,  with  a  rent- 
a-car  paid  for  at  Army  expense,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  visit  campuses  and  rekindle  my 
friendship  with  activists.  The  result  of  my 
research  was  a  book,  approximately  115 
pages  in  length,  detailing  the  growth  of  the 
organization  in  the  state,  activists  Involved, 
allied  organizations,  and  a  chronology  of 
protest  meetings  and  demonstrations  in  the 
state  from  1936  on.  This  publication  was 
also  forwarded  througli  the  Intelligence  com- 
mand. It  Is  my  understanding  that  both  of 
the  publications  were  sanitized  (de-classi- 
fied by  removal  of  any  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary or  to  the  author)  and  made  available 
to  a  Congressional  Committee  investigating 
campus  violence. 

A  third  paper  was  written  summarizing  the 
information  developed  In  the  two  previous 
publications  and  attempting  to  analyze  the 
movement.  Several  of  the  conclusions  were 
objectionable  to  the  f>olitloal  views  of  the 
G2.  I  refused  to  accept  the  criticisms  espe- 
cially those  which  the  evidence  I  gathered 
disproved.  Many  of  my  recommendations 
paralleled  the  conclusions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence.  The  third  paper  was  never  fi- 
nalized. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  presenta- 
tion, the  second  G2  for  whom  I  worked  was 
suspicious  of  dissent,  and  mistrustful  of  oth- 
er intelligence-gathering  activities.  Diirlng 
his  term  of  service  as  G2,  the  counter-intelli- 
gence section  grew  to  over  thirty  men.  The 
tactical  responsibilities  of  the  on-post  coun- 


ter Intelligence  operation  were  minimal  while 
the  section  was  extremely  overstrength.  The 
answer  was  to  use  these  men  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  activists  in  the  community. 
Deep  concern  was  expressed  in  particular  in 
a  family  extremely  active  in  the  anti-war 
movement  In  Colorado  Springs.  Files  were 
maintained  on  the  family  as  well  as  a  pho- 
tograph book  to  make  sure  they  were  easily 
Identified.  Individuals  who  attended  SDS 
meetings  or  Radical  Education  Programs 
meeting  were  of  great  interest.  The  smaU,  but 
vocal  anti-war  faction  within  the  commu- 
nity was  viewed  as  a  major  threat. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  Jurisdic- 
tional battle  between  the  113th  M.I.  and  the 
G2,  5th  MJ.  broke  Into  the  open.  Two  agents 
from  the  6th  M.I.  Counter-intelligence  Sec- 
tion attended  the  State  SDS  Convention,  Col- 
orado SUte  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  In 
mid-April.  The  113th  M.I.  commander  had 
cautioned  the  G2  that  having  personnel  there 
would  be  a  violation  of  an  informal  agree- 
ment between  the  two  intelligence  imlts. 
The  G2  sanctioned  the  mission  of  the  two 
agents,  and  upon  their  return  a  report  was 
filed  by  the  G2  of  the  Intelligence  command 
listing  the  source  as  "two  reliable  soiutjes, 
no  further  Identification."  The  squabble  de- 
veloped Into  a  game  similar  to  two  kids 
throwing  mud  at  each  other.  The  passing 
of  information  through  liaison  all  but 
ceased.  The  G2  authorized  the  semi-perma- 
nent off-poet  activities  of  at  least  two 
agents.  Their  Job  became  one  of  beating  the 
113th  M.I.  to  the  Information  and  the  mon- 
itoring of  the  activities  of  113th  M.I.  per- 
sonnel. 

The  classic  Illustration  of  the  "spy  versus 
spy"  activities  occurred  at  a  demonstration 
in  Colorado  Springs — Fort  Carson  area.  In 
mid-September  1969.  Rumors  of  a  huge  dem- 
onstration bringing  as  many  as  5,000-10.000 
participants  spvirred  the  fort  to  an  unusual 
state  of  preparedness.  Elaborate  preparations 
were  made  to  monitor  events.  A  newly  In- 
stalled Citizens'  Band  radio  setup  to  In- 
clude mobile  car  unite  and  walking  tmits 
was  used.  The  demonstration,  which  bad  na- 
tionwide billing,  attracted  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel from  neighboring  Air  Force  installa- 
tions, NORAD,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
113th  M.I.  Region  IV,  and  even  two  Navy 
intelligence  officials  from  somewhere  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  preparation  Included  a  spe- 
cial assignment  crew  with  the  mission  to 
monitor  the  actlvitlee  of  the  other  Intelli- 
gence personnel  and.  In  partlciilar,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  113th  M.I.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  119  demonstrators  participated 
In  the  protest.  Of  the  1 19  Individuals  at  the 
B  Street  Gate  to  Port  Carson,  almost  one- 
half  (53)  were  intelligence  gathering  per- 
sonnel or  representatives  of  the  press.  At- 
tempts to  tape  the  speeches  of  well-known 
activists  produced  45  minutes  of  the  best 
sound  effects  of  helicopters — at  least  six  were 
airborne.  The  commander  of  the  113th  BlI. 
walked  into  the  G2  Operations  Command 
Post  just  in  time  to  hear  one  of  the  special 
assignment  crew  caution  the  headquarters 
that  he  was  headed  that  way. 

The  following  story  may  add  another  light 
touch  to  this  testimony,  but  it  further  sub- 
stantiates my  conclusion  that  Individual 
commanders  forced  the  active  role  of  military 
Intelligence:  Torn  Hayden,  founder  of  SDS 
and  a  new  left  activist,  made  a  comment  In 
a  speech  in  Chicago,  I  believe  Septemb» 
1969,  that  400  escapees  from  the  Fort  Carson 
stockade  were  battling  infantry  troops  from 
the  5th  Infantry  Division  in  the  Pike  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Peak. 
The  only  reason  the  Army  did  not  use  na- 
I>alm  against  the  escapees,  according  to  Hay- 
den, was  that  the  battle  was  too  close  to 
tourist  areas.  The  Commanding  General  was 
made  aware  of  Hayden's  statement — ^prob- 
ably through  the  media — and  Immediately 
called  the  G2'8  office  and  wanted  to  know 
who  the  400  eecapees  were  1 1 1 
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The  activities  of  the  G2  Operations  staff 
shifted  with  greater  emphasis  on  civil  dis- 
turbance target  areas,  rather  than  the  ob- 
session with  Colorado  activists.  However, 
during  the  Pall,  1960,  the  Counter-intelli- 
gence Section  of  the  5th  M.I.  remained  Inter- 
ested in  local,  off-poet  Issues.  There  was  great 
Interest  in  rtunors  that  efforts  were  being 
made  to  establish  an  anti-war  coffee  house  In 
Colorado  Springs.  Also,  during  the  PaU,  an 
"underground"  newspaper,  aboveground,  ap- 
peared on  the  fort  and  throughout  the  local 
community.  Counter-Intelllgenoe  operations 
were  particularly  interested  in  military  per- 
sonnel participating  in  these  reportedly 
"antl-miUtairy"  programs,  but  concern  was 
also  expreaeed  about  civilians  involved. 

It  was  reported  that  a  bar  which  had  re- 
cently come  under  new  management  was  the 
rumored  coffee  house.  Counter-intelligence 
agents  were  directed  to  check  It.  I  was  In 
the  area  that  evening  and  stopped  out  of 
curiosity.  There  sat  six  covinter-intelllgence 
agents,  the  owner  and  myself  in  this  dingily 
lighted  dive  making  small  talk  but  attempt- 
ing not  to  let  on  that  you  knew  who  the  guy 
next  to  you  really  was  and  what  he  was  doing 
there. 

Eventually,  a  coffee  house  did  get  estab- 
lished In  Colorado  Springs.  Once  established, 
the  coffee  house  became  a  center  of  Interest 
for  the  counter-intelligence  personnel.  The 
Interest  continued  until  after  I  left  the  fort. 
Rather  than  attracting  niunerous  dissident 
soldiers,  I  might  add,  the  coffee  house  be- 
came a  home  for  many  high-school  aged 
activists.  The  appeal  of  the  coffee  house  was 
undermined  less  from  the  constant  surveil- 
lance than  from  an  on-post  experlmenrt;  by 
a  Chaplain  who  used  part  of  one  of  the  serv- 
ice clubs  as  a  controlled  "coffee  house." 

The  massive  nationwide  Moratorium  Day 
activities  caused  a  fiurry  of  activity  for  the 
staff  of  G2.  The  G2  Operations  personnel 
worked  overtime  to  monitor  the  thousands 
of  teletype  reports  documenting  all  aspects 
of  the  nationwide  anti-war  observances.  Lo- 
cally, the  oounter-lntelUgence  personnel 
monitored  events  in  Colorado  Springs,  to 
Include  a  rally  at  Aoadas  Park  and  an  indoor 
program  at  Shrove  Chapel  on  the  campus  of 
Colorado  College.  I  attended  the  evening  pro- 
gram at  Shrove  Chapel  as  an  observer  not 
as  a  member  of  military  intelligence.  How- 
ever, the  counter-intelligence  personnel  were 
there  on  assignment.  They  monitored  speak- 
ers, relaying  information  back  to  Fort  Car- 
son via  the  mobile  unit's  Citizens'  Band  ra- 
dio. Emphasis  was  placed  on  interpretation 
of  speeches.  esp)eclaily  If  anti -draft  policies 
were  advocated.  Attending  servicemen  were 
identified  for  further  questioning  on  their 
mortlves  for  being  at  the  anti-war  rally.  One 
of  the  oounter-tntelllgence  agents  had  his 
camera  equipment  in  an  attempt  to  take  pic- 
tures. Kls  efforts  were  prevented  by  an  ener- 
getic cameraman  from  the  local  college  news- 
paper who  almost  blew  the  agent's  cover  In 
a  snapshot  which  appeared  In  the  paper's 
next  edition.  The  picture  miseed  the  agent's 
face — he  was  hiding  behind  me  and  another 
member  of  the  G2  Operations  staff — but  the 
caption  properly  Identified  him  as  falsely  us- 
ing an  Identification  card  from  another  uni- 
versity. I  WHS  debriefed  the  next  morning  by 
counter-intelligence  personnel  to  ascertain 
if  I  had  additional  Information  to  add  to 
that  which  they  had  collected. 

The  intelligence  gathering  effort  loet  mo- 
mentum during  the  last  six  months  of  my 
military  duty.  Counter-intelligence  person- 
nel with  whom  I  maintained  closed  tlee  were 
coming  east  for  additional  intelligence 
courses  and  the  direction  of  counter-intelli- 
gence operations  was  turned  to  on-poet  prob- 
lems. The  G2  Operations  duUes  underwent 
a  reorganization  taUored  to  target  cities  for 
civil  dlsUirbances  rather  than  a  macrocosmlc 
view  of  activism.  Combat  intelligence  train- 
ing, a  normal  function  of  an  Order  of  Battle 
Section  of  Military  InteUigenoe,  was  stressed. 
The  arriving  Ga  had  doubts  about  the  need 


for  wide-ranging,  large-scale  Intedllgence  op- 
erations, and  many  of  the  personnel  were 
new  replacements  who  did  not  care  for  office 
work  or  veterans  counting  the  days  until 
discharge  from  active  duty. 

Attempts  were  made  to  have  the  men  clr- 
ciimvent  the  January  1970  order  to  dispose 
of  unnecesaary  and  untimely  intelligence  on 
civilian  activities.  One  Captain,  the  ambi- 
tious officer  whom  I  have  described  above, 
instructed  the  analyst  to  copy  the  informa- 
tion from  spot  reports  verbatim  and  place 
it  in  the  work-books  thus,  the  requirement 
that  spot  reports  be  destroyed  within  90  days 
would  be  followed,  but  the  Information 
would  still  be  available.  This  suggestion  was 
Ignored  more  out  of  slack  leadership  than 
out  of  concern  for  violation  of  regulations. 
As  for  myself,  I  inherited  the  Boy  Scout 
troop  for  dependents  operated  on  the  poet — 
I  had  been  an  assistant  scoutmaster — and  de- 
voted most  of  my  full-time  efforts  to  keep- 
ing the  troop  running  with  little  concern  for 
the  Intelligence  operation. 

In  preparing  this  testimony,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  highlight  many  of  the  activities 
of  a  divisional  level  military  intelUgence  tmlt. 
Several  candid  observations  can  be  drawn : 

F^st,  the  system  was  very  tnefflclent.  The 
carelessness  and  haphazard  manner  of  gath- 
ering intelligence  should  arouse  grave  oon- 
cem.  The  characterization  of  military  in- 
telligence as  a  "keystone  cop"  operation 
would  be  acceptable  if  It  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  information  gathered,  stored 
and  utilized  violated  individual  privacy  and 
it  was  undertaken  in  complete  seriousness. 
The  agent  recording  Information  might  have 
been  hojtelessly  Inept  at  his  job,  but  the  ma- 
terial he  gathered  whether  reliable  or  not, 
was  forwarded  to  higher  command.  The  In- 
formation sent  to  Port  Holablrd  might  have 
been  totally  erroneous,  but  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  units  with  a  civil  disturbance  mis- 
sion and  placed  into  the  computer  system  as 
substantiated  facts.  As  I  mentioned,  the  units 
with  a  civil  disturbance  mission  would  rely 
on  the  teletype  reports,  along  with  plans 
and  Intelligence  estimates  based  on  computer 
material,  to  develop  procedures  to  quell  dls- 
turbsinces  vrtthln  given  target  communities. 
Thus,  the  careless  gathering  of  intelligence 
seriously  threatened  the  performance  at 
troops  in  actual  civil  disturbance  operations. 

Second,  the  carefree,  covert  intelligence 
operations  encroached  on  the  rights  of  many 
Americans.  No  recourse  or  right  of  challenge 
was  available  to  the  Individuals  upon  whom 
reports  were  gathered.  Erroneous  reports 
were  not  only  misleading  for  military  com- 
manders, but  they  were  a  serious  threat  to 
many  civilians.  There  Is  no  assurance  that 
any  of  us  may  not  have  been  falsely  Identi- 
fied and  therefore  suspected  of  disloyal  ac- 
tivities. One  cannot  laugh-off  as  "keystone 
cop"  an  Intelligence  gathering  system  upon 
whlcih  actual  "combat"  missions  relied  and 
which  encroached  on  our  Constitutional 
rights. 

Third,  the  individuals  who  directed  the  In- 
telligence gathering  operation  and  those  who 
had  the  need  for  the  Intelligence  were  most 
Instrumental  in  determining  the  extent  of 
intrusion  on  dvil  liberties.  As  noted,  local 
commanders  over-reacted  to  having  Insuffi- 
cient information  to  perform  their  domestic 
responsibilities.  Volume  Instead  of  quality 
reportedly  Impressed  officers  In  command 
and  thus,  the  Intrusion  on  dvil  liberties 
prospered.  The  need  for  quantity  increased 
the  number  of  reports  containing  erroneous 
Information.  The  need  for  quantity  sparked 
mistrust  and  jurisdictional  squabbles  be- 
tween units  engaged  In  the  Intelligence 
operation.  I  even  venture  to  say,  that  the 
need  for  quantity  Instead  of  quality — ^more 
than  any  other  single  factor — gave  the  sys- 
tem its  particular  character. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  come 
before  this  committee  today  not  to  cast 
stones  at  the  military,  but  Instead,  to  shed 


light  on  an  intelligence  gathering  operation 
which  exx>anded  beyond  its  needs  and  its 
controls.  As  the  encroachment  upnn  the 
domestic  sector  soared,  the  Intelligence  net- 
work was  flooded  with  useless  Information. 
Erroneoxis  Information  forced  additional  in- 
trusion of  dvillan  privacy  as  military  units 
preferred  to  develc^  their  own  Intelligence 
rather  than  rely  upon  the  developed  Informa- 
tion of  other  commands.  Thus,  a  vldous  cycle 
ensued.  Attempts  to  limit  the  intelligence 
system  led  to  jurisdictional  squabbles 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  described  between 
the  5th  M.I.  and  the  113th  MJ.  Region  IV 
headquarters.  Controls  were  poorly  enforced 
and  thus,  they  were  often  Ignored. 

Hopefully,  the  public  disclosure  of  the  in- 
telligence gathering  operation  will  break 
the  cycle  of  intrusion.  These  hearings  will 
point  out  to  the  military  the  folly  of  main- 
taining a  domestic  intelligence  operation  us- 
ing untrained  personnel,  unsubstantiated  in- 
formation and  lll-6Uited  regulations  to  assist 
in  civil  disturbance  missions.  Furthermore,  I 
am  hopeful  that  these  hearings  will  point  out 
to  all  Americans  the  serious  dangers  ol  com- 
promising our  Constitutional  rights  in  the 
name  of  false  security.  Covert  intelligence 
operations,  military  or  dvillan,  must  cease 
if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  upheld.  In- 
dividuals must  have  the  right  to  challenge 
information  collected  by  government 
agencies  to  Insure  that  we  are  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty:  Instead  of  su^ect  until 
proven  otherwise. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


FORMER  SENATOR  TAPT  SPEAKS  ON 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  address  delivered 
by  the  former  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr. 
Taft  In  the  Senate  on  January  5,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CoNSTancnvB  CBmcisM  or  Fokkiom  Polict  is 

ESSENTIAI,  TO  THX  SAFETT   OT  TRE  NATION 

Mr.  Ta»t.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  address  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Pb£sidei«t.  If  there  are  no  further 
requests  for  insertions  In  the  RECoao  or  for 
submission  of  other  routine  matters,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TArr.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  action  In  opening 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate  before  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union's  message. 
In  view  of  the  crisis  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves today,  the  President  may  well  take 
longer  for  the  preparation  of  his  message,  but 
certainly  that  should  not  prevent  discussion 
of  vital  national  Issues  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

During  recent  years  a  theory  has  devel- 
oped that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration,  that 
any  such  criticism  Is  an  attack  on  the  unity 
of  the  Nation,  that  Is  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,  and  that  it  sabotages 
any  idea  of  a  bli»rtlsan  foreign  policy  for 
the  national  benefit.  I  venture  to  state  that 
this  proposition  is  a  fallacy  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous fallacy  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Nation. 

In  very  recent  days  we  have  heard  appeals 
for  unity  from  the  administration  and  from 
its  supporters.  I  suggest  that  these  appeals 
are  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  past  faults 
and  failures  of  the  administration  and  en- 
able it  to  maintain  the  secrecy  which  has 
largely  enveloped  our  foreign  policy  since 
the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  a 
distinguished  Democrat,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  denounced  secret  diplomacy  and 
demanded  open  convenani  openly  arrived  at. 
The  administrations  of  President  Roosevelt 
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and  President  Truman  have  repudiated  t<i»t 
wise  democraitlc  doctrine  and  Skaeumed  cqm- 
plete  auithortty  to  make  In  secret  the  n|oat 
vital  decisions  and  commit  this  countryt  to 
the  moet  important  and  dangerous  obUjga- 
tJons.  As  I  see  it,  Members  of  Congress,  %n<i 
particularly  Members  of  the  Senate,  ha^^  a 
oonatltuttonal  obligation  to  reeiramlne  con- 
stantly and  discuss  the  foreign  policy  of  (the 
United  Scates.  If  we  permit  appeals  to  uilty 
to  bring  asL  end  to  that  criticism,  we  en- 
danger not  only  the  oonstttutlonal  llbeities 
of  the  country,  but  even  Its  future  e^^srt- 
ence.  | 

I  may  say  that  I  hope  the  debate  wlU  loc- 
cur  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  was  |  In- 
vited to  ^>eak  over  the  radio  tonight  Jfol- 
lowing  the  speeches  by  former  Preslqenft 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Dulles,  and  I  declined  be- 
cause I  felt  that  a  statement  of  fWedgn  policy 
by  a  Senator  ought  to  be  made  on  the  4oor 
erf  the  Senaite.  I  think  there  ought  to  l)e  a 
continuous  dlscusBlon  of  that  policy  dutlng 
this  seeslon  of  the  Senate. 

Certainly  when  policies  have  been  de- 
termined, unity  In  execution  Is  highly  de- 
sirable, and  In  the  preparation  fCH'  and  the 
oonduot  of  war  it  Is  essential.  During  recent 
months,  the  Republican  minority  has  Joined 
In  granting  to  the  President  those  powers 
which  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
situaitlon.  We  have  not  hesltaited  to  pacs  a 
draft  law.  a  law  granting  extensive  powew  of 
economic  oontrc^,  and  almost  unlimited  ap- 
propriations for  the  Armed  Forces.  No  ac- 
tion of  the  minority  can  be  pointed  to  ais  in 
any  way  blocking  or  delaying  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  resources  and  our  Armed  Forces. 
If  there  has  been  any  delay  in  the  reanqlng, 
it  Tc^a  been  In  the  administrative  brancb  of 
the  Government. 

But  it  Is  part  of  our  American  system  that 
basic  elements  of  foreign  policy  shall  be 
openly  debated.  It  is  said  that  such  depete 
and  the  differences  that  may  occur  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  possible  enemies.  I  think 
that  the  raiue  of  such  aid  and  oomfoit  Is 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  only  thing  that  can 
give  real  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enen)y  is 
the  adoption  of  a  p>ollcy  which  plays  into 
theilr  hands  as  has  our  policy  In  the'  Par 
East.  Such  aid  and  comfort  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  frank  criticism  before  8u<^h  a 
poUcy  is  adopted. 

Whatever  the  value  of  unity.  It  is  I  also 
true  that  unity  carried  to  unreasonabU  ex- 
tremes can  destroy  a  country.  The  Kklser 
achieved  unity  in  Germany.  Hitler  ^gain 
achieved  the  same  unity  at  the  cost  of  jfree- 
d<»n  many  years  later.  Muasollnl  achieved 
unity  In  Italy.  The  leaders  of  Japan  thrpugh 
a  method  of  so-called  thought  cobtrol 
achieved  unity  in  Japan.  In  every  case,  poli- 
cies adopted  by  these  enforcers  of  unltr  led 
to  the  destruction  of  their  ovra  covintrt.  We 
have  regarded  ourselves  as  safe  and  a  prob- 
able victor  In  every  war.  Today  It  Is  Jilst  as 
easy  for  us  to  adopt  a  false  foreign  policy 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  our  p>eo(Ae  as 
for  any  other  nation  to  do  so.  The  beet  safe- 
gvurd  against  fatal  error  lies  in  continuous 
criticism  and  discussion  to  bring  ou^  the 
truth  and  develop  the  best  program.     ' 

I  have  referred  to  the  general  tendency 
toward  secrecy  on  the  part  of  recent  aqmln- 
istratlons.  At  Tehran  and  Yalta  we  secretly 
agreed  to  a  zone  of  Influence  for  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  extending  through  the  Baltic 
states  and  the  Balkans  and  into  the  e«|Btem 
zones  of  Austria  and  Germany.  The  Jesuit 
was  to  establish  Russia  In  a  position  of  power 
In  central  Europe  which  today  threatens  the 
liberty  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States  Itself.  Oiir  leaders  secretly  agreed  to 
turn  over  control  of  Manchuria  to  R^ussia. 
and  later  hampered  the  operations  alt  the 
Nationalist  Government  In  combat  a^inst 
the  Communists  without  consultation  of  any 
kind  with  Congress.  In  Germany  our  loaders 
adopted  the  Morgenthau  plan  while  con- 
stantly denying  that  they  were  doln^  any- 


thing of  the  kind,  and  without  submitting 
the  questions  In  any  way  to  Congress  for 
discussion.  The  President  without  authority, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on  Jime  28, 
1950,  committed  American  troops  to  Korea 
without  any  consultation  whatever  with 
Congress  and,  in  my  c4>inlon.  without  au- 
thority of  law.  He  did  not  even  tell  Congress 
there  was  a  war  for  2  weeks  after  we  were 
engaged.  The  President  claims  the  right  with- 
out consultation  with  Congress  to  decide 
whethw  or  not  we  should  use  the  atocnlc 
bomb. 

We  see  now  the  beginning  of  an  sigreement 
to  send  a  specified  number  of  American 
troops  to  Europe  without  that  question  ever 
having  been  dlsciissed  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Atlantic  Pact  may  have 
committed  us  to  send  arms  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  pact,  but  no  one  ever  maintained 
that  It  oommltted  us  to  send  many  American 
troop>s  to  Europe.  A  new  policy  Is  being  for- 
mulated without  consulting  the  OongresB  or 
the  people. 

In  other  cases  policies  have  been  developed 
to  a  point  v/here  the  honor  of  this  country 
Is  committed  before  any  serious  debate  by 
the  public  Is  permitted.  Thus  In  the  case  of 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the 
programs  were  broached  in  the  moert;  general 
terms,  then  substantially  advanced  by  the 
State  Department  through  secret  briefing 
conferences  with  many  friendly  groups  and 
thoroiigh  Indoctrination  of  friendly  editors, 
columnists  and  commentators  before  they 
were  submitted  to  the  public  or  to  Congress. 
After  that  if  anyone  dared,  to  suggest  criti- 
cisms or  even  a  thorough  debate,  he  was  at 
once  branded  as  an  Isolationist  and  a  sabo- 
teur of  unity  and  the  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

More  amd  more  It  has  become  customary 
to  make  agreements  Instead  of  treaties  thus 
bypassing  the  power  Intended  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Senate  to  pass  on  the  wisdom 
of  Important  principles  of  foreign  policy. 
It  is  still  fashionable  to  meet  any  criticism 
by  cries  of  Isolationism  Jtist  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
recent  speech  has  been  treated.  Criticisms  are 
met  by  the  calling  of  names  rather  than  by 
intelligent  debate. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  say  that  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  could  not  be  adopted,  but  there 
has  been  no  real  bipartisan  p<Alcy,  at  any 
rate  since  the  1946  election.  It  Is  a  proper 
Ideal  and  the  minority  will  always  be  ready 
to  answer  any  appeal  for  advice  and  coop- 
eration. Only  there  cannot  be  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  unless  It  is  a  policy  on  which 
both  parties  agree,  and  it  U  unlikely  tnat 
there  can  be  such  agreement  unless  the  ad- 
ministration is  more  Inclined  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  views  of  the  minority  and 
to  modify  its  own  views  than  It  has  done 
in  recent  months.  We  certainly  would  be 
prepared  to  make  concessions,  but  certainly 
the  policy  of  concessions  should  not  be  a  one- 
way street.  I  quite  realize  the  difficulty  of 
any  President  In  consulting  the  minority  In 
advance  on  every  question  of  foreign  policy, 
and  I  do  not  blame  hUn  for  his  fallvire  to  urge 
or  adopt  a  bipartisan  policy.  But  cwtalnly 
the  Republican  minority  cannot  be  attacked 
for  failure  to  agree  on  policies  on  which 
they  have  not  even  been  consulted  or  on 
policies  which  they  may  regard  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  result  of  a  general  practice  of  secrecy 
In  all  the  Initial  steps  of  foreign  policy  has 
been  to  deprive  the  Senate  and  Congress  of 
the  substance  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Constitution. 

We  would  be  lacking  in  the  fulfillment  of 
otir  obligations  and  false  to  our  oaths  If  we 
did  not  criticize  policies  which  may  lead  to 
unnecessary  war,  policies  which  may  wreck 
the  Internal  economy  of  this  country  and 
vastly  weaken  our  economic  abilities  through 
unsound  taxation  or  Inflation,  jKJlcles  which 
may  commit  us  to  obligations  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  perform,  and  thus  discredit  us  In 


the  eyes  of  the  world.  Criticism  and  debate 
are  essential  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  this  country  and  Itg 
democratic  heritage.  Under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, at  any  rate,  criticism  and  de- 
bate I  think  are  essential  to  avoid  danger 
and  possible  destruction  of  our  Nation. 

LIBERTT  AKD  PKACB  OF  THX  AMERICAN  PCOPLI 
SHOULD  BE  THX  BASIC  AIMS  OF  OTTR  PORXIGM 
POLICT 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  our  people.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
reform  the  entire  world  or  ^read  sweetnees 
and  light  and  economic  prosperity  to  pet^es 
who  have  lived  and  worked  out  their  own 
salvation  for  centuries,  according  to  their 
customs,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  We 
do  have  an  Interest,  of  course.  In  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  other  nations  and  in  the 
military  strength  of  other  nations,  but  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  our  assistance  may 
reduce  the  probability  of  an  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  our  own  people. 

After  liberty,  peace  must  be  the  goal  of 
our  policy  and  of  our  leaders — more  than 
It  has  been  in  recent  years.  In  order  to  assure 
progress  and  happiness  for  our  people,  we 
must  avoid  war  like  poison,  except  when  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  protect  our  liberty. 
War  not  only  produces  piltlful  human  suffer- 
ing and  utter  destruction  of  things  worth 
while,  but  it  actually  may  end  our  own 
liberty,  certainly  for  the  time  being.  Prom 
our  experience  In  the  last  two  world  wars,  It 
aot\ially  promotes  dictatorship  and  totali- 
tarian government  throughout  the  world.  It 
Is  almost  as  disastrous  for  the  victor  as  for 
the  vanquished.  War  Is  to  be  preferred  only 
to  the  destruction  of  our  liberty. 

It  seems  to  me  most  unwise  ever  to  admit 
that  war  Is  Inevitable  until  it  has  occurred, 
and  It  seems  to  me  Chat  today  our  policy  and 
the  thinking  ot  too  many  Americans  are 
based  too  muoh  on  the  premJae  that  war  Is 
Inevitable.  It  Is  a  possibility  which  we  must 
face,  and  for  which  we  must  pr^>are,  but  the 
theory  of  a  preventive  war,  so  oloeely  related 
to  the  acceptance  of  that  thesis.  Is  contrary 
to  every  American  principle  and  every  moral 
principle. 

THE    MENACE    OF    COMMTTmSM 

The  present  situation  arises  out  of  ttM 
menace  of  communism  and  the  military 
strength  of  Soviet  Russia.  Soviet  Russia  baa 
broken  every  treaty.  It  has  suppressed  liberty 
everywhere  within  its  zone  of  Influence.  It 
engineered  a  forcible  seizure  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  Czechoslovakia.  It  promoted  the 
mlUtary  aggression  of  the  North  Koreans.  It 
promoted  the  military  aggression  of  the  Ohl- 
neee  Oommunlats.  Those  diplomats  and 
soldiers  who  tuive  had  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  find  them  always  unreasonable,  un- 
coQ^ron^sing,  and  truculent.  There  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  a  determined  plan  to  com- 
munize  the  entire  virorld,  which  can  be  clearly 
envisioned  from  the  writings  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  just  as  Hitler's  intention  could  be 
found  in  Meln  Kampf.  Such  a  plan  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  formation  of  Communist  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  entire  world,  «*- 
Ing  as  agents  for  the  Russian  Oovemment, 
and  promoting  the  communlzdng  of  every 
country  by  propaganda  and  infiltration  Into 
labor  unions,  organizations  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  government  Itself.  We  have  seen  how 
sucosBsful  that  effort  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Does  this  Russian  plan  Include  a  military 
conquest  of  the  world,  where  Infiltration  Is 
unsuccessful?  It  Is  now  clear  that  It  does 
Include  the  use  of  satellite  troops  to  attack 
neighboring  countries  In  cases  where  such 
military  aggression  may  not  necessarily  lead 
to  a  third  world  war.  Up  to  this  time,  appw- 
ently.  the  Russians  have  not  been  willing  to 
use  their  own  armies  In  deliberate  military 
aggression,  for  fear  of  precipitating  such  a 
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war,  but  It  Is  pointed  out  that  may  be 
because  they  are  not  yet  ready. 

I  msrself  do  not  see  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  they  expect  to  start  a  war  with 
the  United  States.  Certainly  I  see  no  reason 
for  a  general  panic  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  do  so.  We  have  clearly  notified 
them  that  any  attack  In  Europe  upon  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  means  a  third 
world  war,  and  we  are  obligated  to  enter 
such  a  war  under  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Look  at  It  from  any  point  of  view — 
and,  I  think,  particularly  from  the  Russian 
point  of  view — and  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Russians  today  could  reasonably  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  they  can  conquer  the 
world  by  military  action.  It  must  seem  to 
their  thinkers  an  extremely  difficult  under- 
taking. I  believe  they  are  still  thinking  In 
terms  of  a  slow  but  steady  advance  by  the 
methods  which  they  have  used  up  to  this 
time.  Those  methods  are  dangerous  enough. 

Since  there  Is  a  greater  possibility,  how- 
ever, of  a  destructive  war  against  our  liberty 
than  we  have  ever  faced  In  the  past,  at  least 
since  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  we  should  go  just  as  far  toward 
preparing  for  war  as  we  can  go  in  time  of 
peace  without  weakening  ourselves  in  the 
long  run  and  destroying  forever  the  very 
liberty  which  war  is  designed  to  protect. 

The  questions  which  our  Government  must 
decide  and  In  which  decisions  the  Congress 
and  the  people  should  have  a  determined 
and  decisive  voice  are: 

First.  How  far  can  we  rely  on  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  and  restore  peace? 

Second.  What  should  be  our  military  pol- 
icy in  preparation  for  a  possible  attack  by 
Russia  on  ourselves  and  our  allies? 

Third.  Is  such  a  policy  possible  for  a  long 
period  of  years  without  Inflation  and  the 
loss  of  all  liberty  at  home? 

Fourth.  How  shall  we  convince  the  people 
of  the  world  that  liberty  Is  a  better  way  of 
life  than  communism  can  ever  be? 

How  can  we  best  maintain  peace?  The 
United  Nations  was  established  as  the  great 
organization  to  maintain  peace.  It  has  failed 
to  do  80  because  of  fundamental  defects  in 
the  Charter,  defects  which  I  have  frequently 
pointed  out.  Certainly  I  would  not  advocate 
a  withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations  at  this 
time.  It  does  give  a  forum  in  which  matters 
of  differences  can  be  discussed  and  brought 
out  in  the  open.  If  we  know  what  those  dif- 
ferences are,  there  is  some  better  chance  for 
adJusUng  them  than  if  grievances  are  buUt 
up  under  the  surface  and  break  out  suddenly 
in  unforeseen  conflict.  I  supported  the  Char- 
ter when  It  was  first  adopted,  largely  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  provide  such  a  forum 
for  discussion.  When  the  Charter  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  said: 

"I  believe  that  an  International  organiza- 
tion, devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
to  the  study  of  possible  threats  to  peace,  and 
to  a  constant  effort  to  solve  the  differences 
which  lead  to  war.  Is  an  essential  feature  of 
*ny  peace  hope  or  peace  policy.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  has  many  faults,  some  of 
which  I  shaU  discuss,  but  it  provides  with- 
out question  a  continuing  council  table  at 
which  are  represented  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  meeting  constantly  to  solve  those 
problems  which  in  their  opinion  mav  en- 
<langer  international  peace.  If  the  men  who 
participate  In  this  continuing  conference  are 
men  of  abuity  and  good  faith,  I  believe  that 
this  organization  can  go  far  toward  prevent- 
ing war." 

But  In  the  present  crisis,  where  the  entire 
wortd  Is  threatened  by  the  Communist  men- 
ace, the  United  Nations  has  proved  that  it 
Is  not  only  an  utterly  Ineffective  weapon  to 
check  military  aggression,  but  that  It  Is  ac- 
tually a  trap  for  those  nations  which  rely 
upon  it  as  an  organization  to  secure  action 
against  aggressors. 

But  the  defect  of  the  United  Nations  lies 
In  the  fact  that  it  was  never  based  on  law 


and  justice  to  be  interpreted  by  an  Impar- 
tial tribunal,  but  was  based  on  a  control  of 
the  world  by  the  power  of  five  great  nations. 
Those  who  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  Char- 
ter at  Dumbarton  Oaks  did  not  even  mention 
the  word  "justice";  and  In  the  Charter  as 
finally  drafted,  the  Security  Council,  In  de- 
ciding on  means  to  preserve  the  peace.  Is 
guided  solely  by  considerations  of  policy,  not 
of  justice.  Obviously  in  such  an  organization, 
there  must  be  a  veto  power:  and  that  veto 
power  nulUfles  any  effective  action  by  the 
United  Nations.  I  pointed  out  In  the  debate 
on  the  Charter  that  the  veto  power  changed 
the  whole  nature  of  the  organization  and 
reduced  the  United  Nations  organization  to 
a  consulting  body.  I  said  at  that  time: 

"All  the  discussion  about  force  Is  of  minor 
Importance  because  It  can  never  be  used  to 
solve  any  major  crisis.  •  •  •  If  the  Charter 
had  been  In  effect.  Japan  would  have  vetoed 
any  action  against  Itself  on  the  Invasion  of 
Manchuria  and  of  China.  Italy  woiild  have 
vetoed  any  action  against  Itself  on  the  In- 
vasion of  Ethiopia.  In  some  ways  the  orga- 
nization would  have  been  less  effective  even 
than  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Charter 
could  not  use  force  If  Russia  were  to  Invade 
Poland  or  seize  the  Dardanelles  from  Tur- 
key. •  •  •  Even  attacks  by  satellite  nations 
of  one  of  the  great  powers  might  be  engaged 
In  safety  If  a  great  power  had  agreed  In  ad- 
vance to  exercise  the  veto  power." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  my 
speech  at  that  time. 

This  prediction  Is  borne  out  today  by  the 
Russian  use  of  the  veto  power  to  prevent 
action  against  Communist  China.  I  then  said: 

"If  one  of  the  flve  great  p>owers  violates  the 
Charter  and  vetoes  action  against  Its  own 
violation,  the  Charter  Is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses dissolved  In  failure." 

When  the  North  Koreans  attacked  It  hap- 
pened that  Russia  was  boycotting  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  resolution  calling  for 
action  against  the  North  Korean  aggression 
was  therefore  passed  without  dissent. 

On  June  28.  1950, 1  questioned  the  legality 
of  the  United  Nations  action,  because  article 
27  of  the  Charter  clearly  provides  that  de- 
cisions of  the  Security  Council  on  all  mat- 
ters shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
seven  members  including  the  concurring 
votes  of  the  permanent  members.  There  was 
no  conciirrlng  vote  by  Russia,  but  we  over- 
rode this  objection  without  considering 
how  It  might  be  raised  against  us  In  the 
future.  Furthermore,  we  took  this  action 
without  considering  the  fact  that,  if  the 
Chinese  Communists  attacked  and  the  Rus- 
sian representative  returned  to  the  Security 
Council,  the  United  Nations  could  not  fol- 
low up  Its  action  against  the  Korean  Com- 
munists by  similar  action  against  Chinese 
Communists.  If  the  Russians  had  planned  it 
that  way.  they  could  not  have  done  better. 
Did  they  perhaps  arrange  the  North  Korean 
attack  when  they  were  boycotting  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  the  United  Nations  might 
take  an  abortive  action?  Did  they  deliber- 
ately ignore  the  point  I  have  just  made  relat- 
ing to  affirmative  votes,  knowing  that  they 
could  later  block  action  against  China?  We 
were  sucked  into  the  Korean  War.  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  deln- 
slon  as  to  a  power  which  never  has  existed 
under  the  Charter. 

We  have  vainly  tried  to  bypass  the  limita- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  Security  Council 
by  asking  for  action  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Under  the  Charter,  this  body  was  never 
Intended  to  have  any  power  to  call  on  gov- 
ernments for  action,  or  do  more  than  recom- 
mend. It  would  be  most  unwise  for  us  to 
build  up  any  such  power  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. No  nation  has  contracted  to  abide  by 
any  decision  of  the  General  Assembly.  There 
is  no  obligation  to  comply  with  its  recom- 
mendations. Furthermore,  we  would  only 
have  one  vote  among  60,  which  sometime 
In  the  future,  even  In  the  very  near  future, 


may  be  Inconvenient  for  us.  Certainly  this 
does  not  excuse  the  failure  of  the  Assembly 
to  denounce  the  Chinese  Communists  as  ag- 
gressors. Their  failure  repudiates  the  very 
basic  theory  of  the  Charter.  But  action  taken 
by  them  today  would  have  only  moral  effect. 

Those  who  are  blaming  the  United  Na- 
tions should  much  more  blame  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Charter  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment for  forcing  United  Nations  action  be- 
yond Its  permanent  power  to  perform. 

May  I  point  out  again,  also,  that  the  Pres- 
ident Incorrectly  assumed  that  the  United 
Nations  was  an  operating  organization,  with 
power  to  call  on  us  for  troops  which  we  cotild 
supply.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  he  had  no  au- 
thority whatever  to  commit  American  troops 
to  Korea  without  consulting  Congress  and 
without  congressional  approval.  He  covild  not 
commit  our  Armed  Forces  to  support  the 
United  Nations  under  the  very  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  act  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  to  Implement  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  for  that  act  only  recognized  the 
commitment  of  troops  In  the  event  of  the 
negotiation  of  a  special  military  agreement 
with  the  Security  Council  "which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  an 
appropriate  act  or  joint  resolution."  The 
Russians  have  prevented  the  conclusion  of 
any  such  agreement.  Congress  has  therefore 
never  acted.  The  President  simply  usurped 
authority.  In  violation  of  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution,  when  he  sent  troops  to  Korea 
to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  In  an  undeclared  war.  It  may  now  be 
argued,  of  course,  that  Congress  by  ap- 
propriating money  for  additional  Korean  ac- 
tion has  ratified  the  act,  but  the  war  was 
on,  and  we  had  no  choice  but  to  back  up 
wholeheartedly  the  boys  who  were  fighting  In 
Korea.  The  calamity  Into  which  we  have  been 
drawn,  and  which  has  resulted  In  almost  as 
many  American  casualties  as  the  nrst  World 
War,  arose  out  of  the  unwarranted  assump- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  was  an  op>erat- 
Ing  organization,  as  we  would  have  liked  to 
see  It,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  It  was  a  hope- 
less weapon  against  aggression  from  the 
beginning. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  for- 
mulate the  amendments  which  would  create 
an  ideal  organization,  Insist  upon  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  those  amendments,  and.  If  they 
are  finally  blocked  by  Soviet  Russia,  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  organization 
which  could  be  an  effective  weapon  for  peace. 
But  for  the  present  we  can  only  make  use 
of  the  United  Nations  as  best  we  may,  as  a 
diplomatic  weapon,  and  through  It  we  may 
hope  perhaps  that  more  friendly  relations 
can  be  established  with  Russia.  But  as  far  as 
military  policy  is  concerned,  I  see  no  choice 
except  to  disregard  the  United  Nations  and 
to  develop  our  own  military  policy  and  our 
own  policy  of  alliances  without  regard  to  the 
nonexistent  power  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  aggression. 

What  then  should  be  our  military  policy 
In  preparation  for  a  possible  attack  by  Rus- 
sia on  ourselves  or  on  our  allies?  Our  first 
consideration  must  be  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
ca. Whatever  one  may  feel  about  the  action 
of  the  United  States  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  no  matter  how  much  of  an  intema- 
tlonallBt  a  man  may  be,  he  must  recognize 
that  this  country  is  the  citadel  of  the  free 
world.  The  defense  of  the  United  States  it- 
self Is,  of  course,  the  first  goal  of  our  own 
people,  essential  to  protect  our  liberty;  but 
it  Is  just  as  important  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  this  country  be  not  destroyed,  for 
its  destruction  would  mean  an  end  to  lib- 
erty everywhere  and  to  the  hope  of  restoring 
liberty  where  It  has  been  lost.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  immediate  problem  of  de- 
fending this  country  depends  upon  control 
of  the  sea  and  control  of  the  air. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  the 
largest   Navy    In   the    world,    and    certainly. 
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while  the  British  are  our  allies,  complete  Con- 
trol of  the  sea  throughout  the  world,  extept 
as  It  niay  be  hampered  by  Russian  subtoa- 
rines.  We  have  a  powerful  Ah-  Force.  b\|t  It 
seems  to  me  vitally  necessary  that  thatj  Air 
Force  be  increased  until  we  have  control  of 
the  air  over  this  country  and  over  the  oceans 
which  surround  our  continent.  It  should  be 
capable  of  expansion  In  time  of  war  to  secure 
as  great  control  as  possible  over  the  reqt  of 
the  world  and  over  the  enemy  country.  With 
our  resources  and  with  Great  Britain  a^  an 
ally,  that  is  not  Impossible.  By  the  encl  of 
the  last  war.  we  had  practically  complete 
control  of  the  air  over  Germany  and  Ja|>an, 
and  It  was  the  decisive  factor  In  the  winning 
of  the  war.  Not  only  is  the  Air  Force  naces- 
sary  for  defense  of  America,  but  It  Is!  the 
one  weapon  which  can  damage  the  eiiemy 
bases  from  which  air  attacks  upon  us  cap  be 
made,  and  which  can  drop  atom  bombs  wpere 
they  may  be  decisive. 

Whether  war  can  be  ended  by  air  pcwer 
alone  may  be  open  to  question,  but  certainly 
sea  and  air  power  can  achieve  a  complete 
protection  while  other  forces  are  beln^  de- 
veloped to  meet  whatever  goals  may  seetn  to 
be  desirable  In  a  third  world  war.  Of  coiirse. 
an  army  of  reasonable  size  has  a  place  lii  the 
defense  of  the  American  Continent.  A  land 
army  Is  also  necessary  for  the  defense  at  air 
bases,  further  defense  of  Islands  near!  the 
continental  shores,  and  for  such  occasional 
extensions  of  action  Into  Europe  or  Asia  as 
promise  success  in  selected  areas.  But  It  heed 
not  be  anything  like  as  large  an  aniiy  as 
would  be  necessary  for  a  land  war  onf  the 
continent  of  Europe  or  the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  fact  that  the  Air  Force  has  detferlo- 
rated  Is  due  solely  to  the  shortslghte<ines6 
of  this  administration  and  the  Pentttgon 
policy  which  in  substance  refused  any  in- 
crease in  Air  Force  unless  corresponding  in- 
creases occurred  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  in  1947  set  up  a  con- 
greeeional  Aviation  Policy  Board.  This  Board 
reported  to  the  Congress  on  March  4.  1948, 
recommeriiding  a  70-group  Air  Force  bs  a 
prerequisite  for  national  security.  A  Citizens 
Advisory  Commission  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  Mr.  Plnletter  also  recommepded 
a  70-group  Air  Force.  The  Eightieth  Con- 
greee  in  the  supplemental  defense  appropri- 
ation bill  of  1948  provided  for  such  a  force 
and  the  Air  Force  Increased  from  55  gijpups 
In  June  1948  to  59  groups  In  December  1948. 
On  December  31.  1948,  however,  a  Presflen- 
tlal  directive  required  the  Air  Force  Uo  be 
cut  to  48  groups.  In  1949  the  Elghty^flrrt 
Congress  provided  for  a  build-up  of  tht  Air 
Force  to  58  groups  again,  10  more  than 
recommended  by  the  President,  but  the  I^res- 
Ident  when  he  signed  the  fiscal  1950  Mlltary 
Appropriation  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  place  in  reserve  the  am<)unts 
provided  by  the  Congress  for  tncreaslnj  the 
structiire  of  the  Air  Force.  The  amount  im- 
pounded by  direction  of  the  President  tO' 
taled  «775,460,000. 

On  October  6,  1949, 1  wrote: 

"The  possession  of  the  bomb  by  Riissla 
emphasizes  above  everything  else  the  njeces- 
slty  of  building  up  an  all-powerful  air  <orce. 
The  only  possible  defense  Is  a  complete i con- 
trol of  the  air.  If  there  Is  ever  a  third  <^orld 
war.  It  wiU  be  won  by  the  nation  wh0  can 
most  completely  dominate  the  air.  We 
should  build  up  our  own  Air  Force  agatn  to 
70  groups.  We  must  constantly  imppov*  our 
Air  Force  and  our  air  defense." 

But  until  the  Korean  War,  the  President 
still  insisted  on  holding  the  Air  Force  to  48 
groups.  Now  the  increase  Is  to  be  balanced 
by  an  even  larger  increase  in  the  land  forces. 

Not  only  Is  an  all-powerf\U  air  forc#  the 
beet  possible  defense  for  the  UrUted  Statea, 
but  It  is  also  the  greatest  deterrent  tolwar. 
Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  the  Afener- 
lean  poesesslon  of  the  atxwnlc  bomb  ani  the 
possibility  of  using  It  in  an  attack  on  Bus- 
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sia  is  the  greatest  possible  deterrent  to  Rus- 
sian aggression.  It  seems  to  me  this  miist  be 
true.  The  Russians  are  not  going  to  be  de- 
terred by  land  armies  until  they  are  btiUt 
up  to  a  point  threatening  aggression  against 
Russia  or  its  satelUtes,  and  they  can  alwaya 
attack  before  that  point  U  reached.  They 
know  that  the  destrucUon  of  their  princi- 
pal industrial  developments  by  atomic 
bombs  may  make  it  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  them  to  succeed  in  any  war.  Every  con- 
sideration, therefore,  of  American  defense, 
and  also  of  the  insurance  at  peace,  depends 
upon  the  development  of  an  air  force  more 
efficient  and  more  effective  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  ,„,^„ 

A  superiority  In  air  and  sea  forces 
throughout  the  world  can  achieve  other 
purposes  than  mere  defense.  It  can  fur- 
nish effective  assistance  to  all  those  na- 
tions which  desire  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom on  the  continent.  It  can  achieve  a 
balance  of  power  under  which  more 
peaceful  relations  throughout  the  world  can 
constantly  be  developed. 

While  defense  of  this  country  is  our  first 
consideration,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  we  can  completely  abandon  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  rely  solely  upon  the  de- 
fense of  this  continent.  In  fact,  the  very 
thesis  of  an  effective  control  of  sea  and  air 
by  the  free  nations  requlree  that  we  do  in- 
terest ourselves  In  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
and  India  and  the  Par  East,  so  that  Com- 
munist influence  may  not  extend  to  areas 
from  which  It  is  still  possible  to  exclude  It  by 
many  methods  other  than  land  armies.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Hoover's  recent  speech  was  com- 
pletely misrepresented  by  the  administra- 
tion press  in  this  regard.  He  did  not  advocate 
retirement  to  the  American  continent.  He 
only  urged  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  our 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
as  it  should  be,  particiilarly  if  all  of  our 
allies  should  abandon  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  battle  against 
communism  is  In  fact  a  world-wide  battle 
and  must  be  fought  on  the  world  stage.  What 
I  object  to  Is  imdertaking  to  fight  that  bat- 
tle primarily  on  the  vast  land  areas  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  or  the  continent  of  Asia 
where  we  are  at  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
advantage In  a  war  vrtth  Russia.  The  first 
principle  of  military  strategy  Is  not  to  fight 
on  the  enemy's  chosen  battleground  where 
he  has  his  greatest  strength.  We  could  not 
have  a  better  lesson  than  has  been  taught  us 
In  Korea.  We  cannot  possibly  transport 
enough  men  and  equipment  to  overcome  the 
vast  manpower  supplied  by  the  teeming 
millions  of  Russia  and  of  China.  Where  there 
is  complete  disregard  for  human  life,  even 
the  best  weapons  and  equipment  will  fall  to 
overcome  that  disadvantage  In  manpower. 

Our  position  Is  not  greatly  unlike  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  dominated  much  of  the 
world  for  a  period  of  200  years,  and  brought 
about  the  balanced  peace  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  British  had 
control  of  the  seas  and  met  every  challenge 
to  that  control.  Tliere  was  no  question  of 
air  power.  They  seldom  committed  any  con- 
siderable nimiber  of  British  land  troops  to 
continental  warfare,  and  when  they  did  so 
they  were  by  no  means  successful.  Marl- 
borough fought  very  largely  with  mercenary 
troops  and  the  troops  of  his  allies.  Napoleon 
was  finally  defeated  by  a  combination  of 
many  nations  which  did  not  contain  more 
than  20  percent  of  British  troops.  Yet,  con- 
trol of  the  seas  enabled  the  British  In  many 
places  to  develop  power  on  the  land,  as  in 
India.  They  supported  one  group  in  such 
countries  against  others,  and  gave  strong 
support  to  their  friends.  They  established 
garrisons  at  strategic  points  where  sea  power 
could  protect  them.  It  was  the  sea  power  of 
Britain  which  gave  Britain  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  Continent  of  Europe  Itself.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  reasonable  alliance  with 
Britain,    France,    Holland,    Australia,    and 


Canada  the  control  of  sea  and  air  can  estab- 
lish a  power  which  never  can  be  challenged 
by  Russia  and  which  can  protect  Europe  as 
It  has  been  protected  now  for  5  years  through 
fear  of  what  sea  and  air  power  can  accom- 
plish against  Russia.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
specific  line  of  defense,  but  we  can  exercise 
a  power  for  peace  over  a  vast  area.  If  the 
Russians  realize  that  that  power  cannot  be 
challenged,  and  can  do  real  damage  to  their 
own  nation  with  the  atomic  bomb  and  other- 
wise, their  purpose  of  military  aggression 
may  well  wither,  and  gradually  peaceful  rela- 
tlons  In  Europe  may  grow  again.  The  desire 
ol  hiiman  beings  for  peace  and  comfort  and 
normal  human  relations  is  a  powerful  force 
which  WiU  constantly  reassert  Itself. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  sea  and  air  power 
should  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes,  but 
I  do  believe  It  should  be  available  to  assist 
those  nations  which  ask  for  assistance  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, to  the  extent  that  such  power  can  be 
successfully  and  effectively  used.  We  must 
not  undertake  anything  beyond  our  power,  as 
we  have  in  Korea.  We  must  not  assume  obli- 
gations by  treaty  or  otherwise  which  require 
any  extensive  use  of  American  land  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  be  willing  to  as- 
sist with  sea  and  air  forces  any  island  na- 
tions which  desire  oiir  help.  Among  those  Is- 
lands are  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  on 
the  Atlantic  side.  Great  Britain,  of  course. 

Japan  is  a  special  case.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  at  once  make  a  treaty  with  Japan  and 
then  declare  peace  with  Japan  by  Joint  reso- 
lution. Such  a  treaty  should  provide  for  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  In  the  air 
and  on  the  sea,  with  proper  bases,  and  tem- 
porarily perhaps  with  a  few  divisions  on  land 
until  the  Japanese  can  create  their  own  land 
army  for  defensive  purposes. 

I  believe  the  policy  would  also  involve  the 
support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa  and 
the  providing  of  arms  and  other  assistance 
which  might  enable  him  to  defend  himself 
and  contest  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  China  itself  at  least  until  peace  Is  made 
with  them.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  talk  about 
avoiding  a  war  with  Communist  China  when 
such  a  war  already  exists.  When  American 
boys  are  being  killed  by  Chlneee  armies,  and 
Pelplng  announces  that  they  are  fighting  the 
United  States  and  trying  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can forces,  we  might  as  well  have  a  declared 
war.  It  would  untie  the  bands  of  our  military 
commanders,  and  force  the  return  of  some  of 
their  army  to  China.  The  operations  of 
Chiang's  army  and  the  free  Chinese  on  the 
mainland  should  be  a  real  hindrance  to  the 
occupation  of  southeast  Asia  by  Communist 
armies.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
hope.  Such  a  war  certainly  need  not  Involve 
the  Invasion  of  China  by  American  armies, 
or  cost  U8  one  more  man,  or  one  more  dollar, 
than  the  present  war  in  Korea.  In  fact,  it 
woiild  cost  us  much  less. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  military 
situation  to  know  whether  we  can  maintain 
our  position  In  Korea,  but  certainly  we 
should  not  Jeopardize  our  Army  there  to  the 
extent  of  risking  Its  destruction.  It  is  far 
better  to  fall  back  to  a  defensible  position  in 
Japan  and  Formosa  than  to  maintain  a  Ko- 
rean position  which  would  surely  be  Inde- 
fensible In  any  third  world  war. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  abil- 
ity of  a  sea  and  air  power  to  defend  Island* 
in  reasonably  close  proximity  to  the  coast  aa 
are  Formosa  and  Japan.  Sea  power  there  U 
seriously  limited  by  submarines  and  mines, 
but  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
establish  the  ability  of  our  Navy  and  Air 
Force  to  prevent  any  landing  across  100  milee 
of  salt  water. 

The  power  of  great  sea  and  air  forces  to 
not  necessarily  limited  to  island  nations.  The 
policy  I  suggest  certainly  would  not  abandon 
to  Communist  conquest  the  continental  na- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  we  may  give  eco- 
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nomlc  assistance  to  many  sxioh  nations  pro- 
viding they  really  want  that  assistance.  We 
gim  give  arms  as  we  are  bound  to  do  under 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  as  we  are  now  doing 
in  Indochina,  in  Greece,  and  in  Turkey. 

There  are  some  places  where  it  may  even 
be  wise  to  commit  some  land  troops  If  we 
oan  see  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Korea 
does  not  seem  to  be  such  an  area,  but  the 
entire  continent  of  Africa  Is  connected  with 
AMa  and  certainly  we  shovUd  assist  in  de- 
fending the  Suez  Canal  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining our  connections  by  sea,  and  north- 
ern Africa  where  we  hold  valuable  air  bases. 
It  may  be  possible  to  assist  Spain.  I  should 
suppose  that  Slngi^ore  and  the  Malay  penini 
sula  could  be  defended  by  land  trot^  If  sea 
and  air  power  Is  avaUable  on  both  sides  of 
the  penlnsiila.  The  extension  of  such  aid  by 
land  troops,  however,  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment as  we  found  in  Korea.  I  doubt  If  we 
should  enter  Into  any  commitments  In  ad- 
vance, or  undertake  the  Job  at  aU  unless  we 
are  sure  It  Is  weU  within  our  capacity,  and 
almost  certain  of  success. 

The  greatest  question  of  policy  before  the 
country  and  before  this  Congress,  however, 
relates  to  our  undertaking  In  Europe.  Under 
the  general  principles  I  have  laid  down,  I 
would  say  that  we  had  better  conunlt  no 
American  troops  to  the  European  continent 
at  this  time.  Some  modification  Is  required 
in  that  theory  because,  first,  we  €ire  now 
occupying  Germany  with  the  obllgartlons 
growing  out  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
second  we  have  rtMide  certain  promises  under 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  which  we  are  bound  to 
carry  out. 

It  might  be  well  first  to  consider  Just  what 
our  obligations  are  under  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
One  thing  seems  certain.  There  Is  no  legal 
obligation  to  send  American  land  soldiers  to 
Europe. 
Article  5  of  the  treaty  reads: 
"The  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  in  E\irope  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  aU:  and  ooneequenUy  they 
agree  that,  If  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them.  In  exercise  of  the  right  of  In- 
dividual or  coUectlve  self-defense  recognized 
by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  wUl  assist  the  party  or  parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually 
and  in  concert  with  the  other  parttes,  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary.  Including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

By  its  terms  this  article  clearly  leaves  us 
free  to  determine  virhat  action  we  deem  neces- 
sary. In  other  words,  we  are  obligated  to  go 
to  war  with  Russia  if  it  attacks  any  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  nations,  but  we  certainly  are 
free  to  determine  how  we  shall  fight  that 
war.  A  council  is  set  up  by  article  9  which 
la  to  recommend  measures  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  article  5,  but  we  are  certainly  not 
bound  to  accept  any  such  reconamendatlons. 
In  July  1949,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
it  was  even  argued  that  the  pact  did  not 
obligate  us  to  provide  arms  and  equipment 
for  the  parties  to  the  i)act.  It  seemed  to  me 
however,  that  If  we  ratified  the  pact  we 
were  morally  obligated  to  provide  such 
equipment — and  that  Is  why  I  voted  against 
it — In  view  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
State  Department  In  connection  with  the 
signing  ol  the  pact.  The  amount  of  this 
equipment,  however,  was  not  to  be  extensive 
and  certainly  It  was  based  on  a  very  large 
contribution  by  the  other  parties  to  their 
defense.  On  the  bill  implementing  the  pact 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vanden- 
BKRG]  said: 

"So  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
agrees  that.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  great 
strength  and  authority  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  is,  not  In  article  3,  but  in  article 
5,  which  Is  a  general  notification  to  any 
potential  aggressor  that  If  he  does  aggress 
upon  the  North  Atlantic  community,  he  will 


confront  all  the  resources  of  300,000,000  peo- 
ple to  guarantee  his  defeat. 

"Mr.  TrniNos.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan." 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  severely  lim- 
ited even  our  contributions  for  arms.  He  ex- 
plained in  the  debate  on  the  bill  Implement- 
ing the  pact  that  the  over-all  assistance  was 
only  $1,100,000,000,  to  be  paid  out  at  the 
rate  of  $500,000,000  a  year.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  made  it  clear  that  the 
pact  did  not  obligate  us  to  send  a  land 
army  to  Europe.  He  said: 

"This  bill  does  not  provide,  as  has  been 
said  by  some  persons,  that  we  are  rearming 
Western  Europe.  Western  Europe  will  spend 
*5  or  $6  for  each  dollar  contributed  by  the 
United  States.  Let  me  point  out  that  we 
are  not  Increasing  by  this  aid  the  number  of 
armed  men  in  the  armies  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  nations.  We  are  simply  under- 
taking to  modernize  their  existing  armies 
which  they  themselves  raise  by  aiding  them 
In  obtaining  equipment,  munitions,  and  sup- 
plies. But  we  are  not  sending  a  single  soldier 
to  any  of  those  countries  for  combat  pur- 
poses, nor  are  we  insisting  that  they  increase 
the  size  of  their  armed  forces." 

So  It  can  be  seen  that  what  Is  being 
talked  about  today  is  something  entirely 
different  from  what  was  being  considered 
when  we  adopted  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

In  his  appearances  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Secretary  Acheson  de- 
nied that  we  were  obligated  to  send  troops 
or  even  extensive  aid  In  equipment.  He  said: 
"It  la  not  proposed  to  Increase  the  estab- 
lishments beyond  what  is  already  provided  in 
their  budgets." 

Now  we  are  urging  that  they  triple  and 
quadruple  their  budgets.  I  quote  further: 

"This  assistance  has  to  do  with  the  provi- 
sion of  more  effective  and  better  rounded 
equipment  for  those  forces.  The  European 
nations  will  do  the  great  bulk  of  this  equip- 
ping themselves.  They  will  enter  into — In  fact 
they  already  have  devised  the  basis  of — agree- 
ments by  which  they  will  help  one  another 
get  equipment. 

"So  far  as  the  pact  countries  are  concerned, 
United  States  assistance  will  be  somewhere 
between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  the 
total  effort  which  will  go  into  military  efforts 
In  Evu-ope.  We  will  provide,  as  is  stated  in 
the  statement,  approximately  $1,130,000,000 
for  the  pact  countries." 

Now  we  are  talking  about  providing,  in 
addition,  26  percent  of  all  the  foot  sol- 
diers involved  in  the  European  defense  army. 
In  coLomittee  Secretary  Acheson  was  asked 
the  direct  question  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickxnlooper]  : 

"I  believe  you  said  earlier  in  your  testi- 
mony today  that  it  was  contemplated  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  armament,  or  the  devel- 
oped armament,  of  Western  Europe,  in  the 
nations  of  this  pact,  would  be  carried  under 
their  own  weight.  I  presume  that  that  refers 
also  to  the  manpower  In  their  armies.  I  am 
Interested  In  getting  the  answers  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  expected  to  supply 
substantial  numbers — by  that,  I  do  not  mean 
a  thousand  or  two,  or  500,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  very  substantial  numbers — of 
troops  and  troop  organizations,  of  American 
troops,  to  implement  the  land  power  of  West- 
em  Exirope  prior  to  aggression. 

"Is  that  contemplated  under  article  8, 
where  we  agree  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
collective  capacity  to  resist?  In  other  words, 
are  we  going  to  be  expected  to  send  substan- 
tial numbers  of  troops  over  there  as  a  more 
or  less  permanent  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  countries'  capacity  to  re- 
sist? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  answer  to  that 
question.  Senator,  la  a  clear  and  absolute 
•No.' " 

Since  the  sponsors  of  the  treaty  backed  by 
the  State  Department  took  this  position,  they 


can  hardly  contend  now  that  we  have  any 
obligation  vmder  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  send 
American  soldiers  to  Europe.  We  did  have 
warning  at  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  that 
the  military  authorities  In  the  Pentagon  re- 
garded the  pact  as  leading  toward  a  land  war 
with  Russia  and  American  troops  In  Europe. 
I  pointed  out  in  opposing  the  piwjt  that  we 
were  headed  in  this  direction.  I  said: 

"It  Is  one  thing  to  agree  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia  If  It  attacks  Western  Europe.  It  la 
another  to  send  American  ground  troops  to 
defend  Norway  or  Denmark  or  Holland  or 
Italy,  or  even  France  and  England.  I  cannot 
assert  positively  that  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  a  particular  type  of  war,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  are.  Thus  General 
Bradley  testified  before  the  coDan[ilttee : 

"  'Finally,  after  studied  appralaal  of  the 
future  security  provisions  for  our  country, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  in  \manimous 
agreement  that  our  strategy,  in  case  we  are 
attacked  must  rely  on  sufficient  Integrated 
forces  of  land,  sea,  and  air  power  to  carry  the 
war  back  to  the  aggresaor,  ultimately  sub- 
jugating the  sources  of  his  military  and  In- 
dustrial power.  Plans  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  existing  free  world  must  provide 
for  the  security  of  Western  Europe  without 
abandoning  these  countries  to  the  terrors  of 
another  enemy  occupation.  Only  upon  that 
premise  can  nations  cloaest  to  the  frontiers 
be  expected  to  stake  their  fortunes  with  ours 
in  the  common  defense.'  " 

This  appears  to  contemplate  a  land  war 
with  Russia  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
appears  to  contemplate  later  on  invasion 
along  the  lines  which  Napoleon  and  Hitler 
found  to  be  Impossible.  It  implies  that  the 
nations  which  signed  this  pact  expect  ua 
to  send  American  troops  to  defend  their 
frontiers. 

But  It  was  only  our  military  planners  who 
discussed  sending  American  land  troops  to 
Europe.  Responsible  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment absolutely  repudiated  any  idea  that 
the  Atlantic  Pact  contemplated  any  such 
aid.  If  the  President  in  his  conference  with 
Mr.  Atlee;  or  Secretary  Acheson  at  Brussels, 
has  undertaken  to  conmiit  the  United  Statea 
to  any  such  assistance  before  or  during  a 
war  they  are  usurping  the  authority  given 
by  law  and  their  program  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  consideration  before 
we  become  obligated.  The  President  has  no 
power  to  agree  to  send  American  troops  to 
flght  in  Europe  in  a  war  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  Soviet  Russia. 
Without  authority  he  involved  us  In  the 
Korean  War.  Without  authority  he  appar- 
ently la  now  attempting  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy  in  Europe.  This  matter  must  be  de- 
bated and  determined  by  Congress  and  by 
the  people  of  this  country  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain any  of  our  constitutional  freedoms.  I 
note  that,  at  his  press  conference  yesterday, 
the  President  asserted  that  he  had  the  right 
to  send  additional  troops  to  Etuope.  Tech- 
nically of  course  he  can  send  troops  to  oc- 
cupied Gennany  aa  long  as  the  war  atatua 
Is  in  effect.  But,  In  fact,  no  more  troops  are 
needed  for  the  occupation  of  Germany.  In 
fact  those  already  there  are  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  German  people.  Also  we  hope  that 
soon  the  war  status  may  be  ended  by  resolu- 
tion. If  the  President  has  any  technical  right 
to  send  American  troops  to  Europe,  certainly 
Congress  by  resolution,  such  aa  the  Coudert 
resolution,  or  by  restriction  In  the  appro- 
priation bill  providing  the  divisions  required, 
may  finally  determine  the  policy  to  be 
pursued. 

My  own  views  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  were  clearly  stated  In  a  speech 
which  I  made  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July  11, 
1949,  In  opposing  the  ratification  of  that 
treaty.  It  has  now  become  an  obligation  of 
this  coimtry  and  the  situation  la  therefore 
somewhat  changed.  We  have  two  dlvlalonB  in 
Germany.  If  Russia  attacks,  we  will  be  In  the 
war.  We  would  be  obligated  to  be  In  the  war 
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If  Ritasla  attacked  any  member  of  tbe  At- 
lantic Pact.  But  I  do  not  tMnk  we  should 
force  our  assistance  on  nations  which  do  jnot 
wish  to  arm  themselves.  I  do  not  think]  we 
should  Insist  or  even  urge  that  the  E\irop|ean 
nations  form  a  great  international  army  tin- 
less  they  request  us  to  help  them  In  tpat 
project.  I  do  not  think  we  should  assume  the 
leadership  In  the  formation  of  a  great  In^- 
natlonal  army  by  the  appointment  of ';  an 
American  commander  In  chief.  Qeneral  Elsen- 
hower Is  going  to  Europe  to  look  Into  the  ^- 
dom  of  this  project,  and  I  hope  he  explores 
every  a8p>ect  of  such  a  commitment.  If  wa  do 
so.  we  will  be  called  upon  constantly  to  iln- 
crease  ova  contributions  to  this  army,  an^  It 
will  be  very  embarrassing  to  decline,  becaiuse 
we  shall  be  the  sponsor  of  the  entire  pvojkit. 
On  the  other  hand,  If  these  nations  really)  do 
desire  to  build  up  their  own  arms,  and  cU)  so 
with  our  asslstanoe,  which  we  are  obUgiited 
to  give,  and  If  tbe  time  comee  when  they 'see 
the  need  of  and  demand  a  coordinated  ide- 
fense,  and  If  It  appears  at  that  time  that  t^t 
defense  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  succe^,  I 
shoiild  not  object  to  committing  some  llm^d 
number  of  American  divisions  to  work  ytXh 
them  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Such  a  program,  however,  never  ought 
to  be  a  key  point  in  our  over-all  mllllBry 
strategy.  And  the  initiative  should  be  theirs 
and  not  ours.  | 

The  course  which  we  are  pursuing  will 
make  war  more  Likely.  If  this  great  interna- 
tional force  which  we  envision  is  gradually 
built  up,  the  Russians  for  a  while  will  gradu- 
ally increase  their  streng^th,  but  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  tf  they  think  tbe  Allies  are  gafin- 
ing  on  them  too  rapidly,  they  can  alwbys 
begin  the  war.  However  defensive  and  p>a(4flc 
our  intentions,  to  them  the  building  up  of 
this  force  must  look  like  aggression  whea  it 
is  completed.  Someone  has  Invented  tbe 
theory  that  tbe  Russians  have  a  partlciilar 
timetable  under  which  they  were  at  one  time 
looking  to  attack  In  1955.  Then  the  makers 
of  timetables  moved  the  time  up  to  1962,  vxA 
now  they  have  naoved  it  up  to  1951.  f 

I  know  of  no  evidence  for  any  such  conclu- 
sion. If  they  have  an  intention  to  attack,  t^ey 
will  obviously  attack  before  the  Atlantic  rtwrt 
forces  are  built  up,  and  it  will  take  at  lea4t  3 
years  to  build  them  up.  Why  should  tfiey 
wait?  If  they  have  no  Intention  to  attaick, 
then  we  do  not  need  the  armed  forces,  i  at 
least  in  such  coordinated  form  and  in  si^ch 
close  proximity  to  Russia  as  to  seem  I  to 
threaten  an  attack  on  them. 

Purtbermore,  I  am  most  concerned  abqut 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  committing  <jur 
greatest  efforts  to  a  great  land  war  on  ^e 
continent  of  Europe  against  Russia.  Neltlier 
Napoleon  nor  Hitler  was  ever  able  finally 'to 
defeat  Russia  on  land,  although  they  biad 
more  men  than  we  are  now  planning,  cer- 
tainly in  comparison  to  tbe  number  of  Rils- 
slana  then  available.  If  we  send  to  Eunx>e 
or  promise  to  send  within  a  few  weeks  of  qhe 
beginning  of  the  war,  say  a  million  and  a 
half  men,  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
chance  that  that  army  may  be  destrojted 
and  may  never  return  to  this  country.  T^y 
will  certainly  be  outnumbered,  as  they  »re 
in  Korea.  Their  defense  against  Russli^n 
hc»ttes  apparently  depends  on  tbe  develop- 
ment of  new  weapKtns  which  are  still  i^- 
teeted.  Even  then  a  modem  war  cannot  be 
won  by  remaining  on  the  defensive,  evfen 
behind  a  Maglnot  line  of  bazookas. 

Purtbermore.  do  we  not  risk  the  losa  'of 
every  man  we  send  to  Europe?  If  we  halve 
to  spend  (3,000,000.000  building  air  shelters 
in  this  country  to  protect  our  {>eople  atid 
cities  against  Russian  atom  bombs,  then 
siirely  there  Is  danger  that  tbe  Russians  c^n 
destroy  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Continent 
which  we  may  be  using.  They  may  preveht 
the  landing  of  our  troops,  and  the  fumlsli- 
tng  of  adequate  supplies.  They  may  ma^e 
even   a   Dunkerque    impossible.    One    at<^ 


bomb  at  Hungnam  might  have  destroyed 
the  entire  American  force  which  escaped 
from  there.  The  entire  facilities  of  escape, 
as  well  as  the  men  themselves,  might  well 
have  been  destroyed  by  a  single  such  bomb. 

Is  such  a  military  policy  possible  for  any 
period  of  years  uithout  inflation  and  the 
loss  of  liberty  at  home? 

I  believe  that  It  is  possible  for  us  to  main- 
tain our  economy  If  we  pursue  the  air  and 
sea  strategy  I  have  outlined.  Apparently, 
700.000  men  apiece  for  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  would  provide  a  most  powerful  sea 
and  air  defense.  I  must  admit  I  am  guessing 
as  to  the  figures  because  they  have  been 
presented  most  Indefinitely  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  but  it  is  at  least  sug- 
gested in  tbe  hearings  that  810,000.000,000 
a  year  would  take  care  of  the  current  opera- 
tions of  these  two  forces  plus  about  $10.- 
000.000.000  a  year  In  new  equipment.  This 
equipment  bill  might  decrease  after  several 
years  when  tbe  forces  reach  their  full 
strength.  To  this  $20,000,000,000  must  be 
added  another  $20,000,000,000  for  tbe  Army 
even  if  we  hold  that  Army  to  approximately 
a  million  and  a  half  men.  The  total  expense 
of  $40,000,000,000  a  year  for  military  pur- 
poses plus  domestic  expenditures  and  aid  to 
foreign  nations  might  hold  the  entire  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government  within 
$65,000,000,000.  It  is  possible,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  develop  taxes  which  will  ultimately 
meet    that    bill. 

However,  those  who  are  thinking  of  our 
policy  In  terms  of  an  American  Army  In 
Europe  and  a  war  there  with  Russia  pro- 
pose a  much  larger  Increase  in  tbe  Army. 
Tbe  program  is  entirely  Indefinite  at  this 
moment,  but  I  have  heard  talk  of  having 
as  many  as  4,500,000  men  under  arms,  which 
would  mean  a  land  army  of  3,000,000  men.  If 
we  are  going  to  try  to  put  a  million  and  a 
half  or  2,000,000  men  in  Exuxjpe  or  available 
for  transportation  to  Euit>pe  within  a  few 
weeks  of  Russian  attack,  this  may  not  be 
unreasonable.  But  it  would  certainly  increase 
the  Armed  Forces  bill  by  another  $20,000,000.- 

000  to  $30,000,000,000  a  year.  That  money 
would  have  to  be  borrowed  and  we  would  be 
perpetually  on  a  deficit  basis.  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  possible  to  prevent  inflation  with 
an  annual  defldt  of  $20,000,000,000. 

Even  with  the  smaller  bill,  price  and  wage 
controls  wlU  probably  be  necessary  and  they 
may  be  effecUve  to  stabilize  prices  if  we 
are  balancing  the  budget  and  not  creating 
inflation,  but  even  controls  cannot  prevent 
inflation  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  tbe 
dollar  if  we  permit  such  a  tremendous  deficit 
through  an  Increase  In  Army  expense  for  any 
considerable  number  of  years. 

Furthermore,  the  larger  tbe  Army  with 
very  little  to  do,  the  more  dlfflcxUt  It  will 
be  to  maintain  its  morale.  Before  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  morale  of  our  Army  was  exceedingly 
low,  with  frequent  desertions  and  a  com- 
plete lack  of  understanding  of  the  necessity 
for  keeping  numbers  of  boys  m  camp.  Russia 
could  desire  notlUng  more  than  an  indefinite 
condition  of  economic  weakness  and  infla- 
tion, with  millions  of  men  taken  out  of 
productive  work  and  the  inevitable  dissatis- 
faction which  will  result  in  turning  the 
United  States  into  a  garrison  state. 

Incidentally,  no  matter  what  tbe  program 
may  be,  there  are  certain  principles  which 

1  think  should  be  Impressed  on  our  Army 
officials.  Is  it  necessary  for  this  country  to 
provide  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  men 
In  uniform  and  half  as  many  more  civilians 
In  order  to  put  a  division  of  18,000  men  in 
the  field?  Every  day  industry  Is  creating  im- 
provements to  Increase  the  efficiency  ijer 
man  of  the  American  population.  Every  day 
our  inventors  are  saving  manpower.  Is  not 
tbe  Army  wasting  a  vast  amount  of  man- 
power In  its  operations?  Does  any  other  coun- 
try use  as  many  men  to  get  war  power  Into 
the  front  lines?  Could  we  not  provide  twice 


as  many  divisions  at  tbe  front  with  tbe  same 
number  of  men?  Every  Senator  hears  daily 
stories  of  the  waste  in  Army  procurement  and 
in  the  methods  by  which  that  procurement  is 
carried  out.  This  whole  problem  has  be- 
come of  infinitely  greater  Importance  than 
it  ever  has  been  before,  because  we  un- 
doubtedly face  a  long  period  of  heavy  mil- 
itarization such  as  we  have  never  faced  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  intensive  study  by  men 
who  have  had  some  experience  in  Industrial 
operations. 

Under  any  program,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  called  on  for  vast  sacrifices. 
Nearly  every  boy  of  10  is  going  to  be  drafted 
for  2  years'  military  service.  Tremendous 
taxes  will  be  imposed  which  will  reduce  the 
Income  and  standard  of  living  of  every 
American  citizen.  Surely,  they  have  the  right 
to  insist  upon  a  program  as  economical  as 
It  can  be  made  to  accomplish  tbe  purposes 
on  which  I  hope  we  may  all  agree. 

Tbe  key  to  all  the  problems  before  this 
Congress  lies  in  the  size  of  our  military 
budget.  That  determines  tbe  taxes  to  be 
levied.  It  determines  the  number  of  boys 
to  be  drafted.  It  is  likely  to  determine 
whether  we  can  maintain  a  reasonably  free 
system  and  the  value  of  our  dollar  or 
whether  we  are  to  be  weakened  by  infla- 
tion and  choked  by  Government  controls 
which  inevitably  tend  to  become  more  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable. 

How  shall  we  convince  the  people  of  the 
world  that  liberty  is  a  better  way  of  life 
than  communism  can  ever  be? 

Before  the  advent  of  communism  the  best 
method  of  showing  tbe  beneflts  of  liberty 
was  to  set  an  example  by  our  own  policies. 
Under  a  free  system  we  have  brought  about 
In  this  country  the  greatest  production,  the 
greatest  productivity  per  person,  and  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  success- 
fully maintained  liberty  and  equality  for  the 
individual. 

But  communism  has  introduced  a  new 
spirit  of  aggression  into  the  world.  It  has 
Inspired  fanatical  zeal  in  its  advocates.  It 
has  adopted  a  combination  of  deceit,  propa- 
ganda, and  strong-arm  methods,  which  has 
spread  its  control  over  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  and  over  many  countries.  Now  we 
are  forced  to  use  the  same  methods  which 
communism  has  adopted,  even  if  we  do  not 
like  those  methods,  or  be  swept  away.  I  have 
outlined  the  military  preparation  which  I 
think  necessary.  I  have  supported  aid  to 
foreign  countries  in  order  that  they  might 
more  successfully  combat  the  attacks  of 
communism.  But  I  also  believe  we  should 
adopt  aggressive  methods  of  propaganda.  We 
have  something  to  sell.  Liberty  has  always 
been  a  more  appealing  philosophy  to  the 
people  of  the  world  than  totalitarian  com- 
munism can  ever  be.  We  have  to  convinc* 
ourselves  first  that  we  really  believe  in  the 
benefits  of  liberty,  but  if  we  do  that  we 
have  all  the  arguments  and  all  the  results  to 
point  to.  If  we  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
understand  the  thinking  of  other  people, 
we  sboxild  be  able  to  win  the  battle  against 
communism  In  the  minds  of  men,  by  setting 
up  an  organization  to  win  tbe  appeal  against 
communism. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  use  tbe  same 
methods  of  Infiltration  as  have  the  Russians. 
We  need  a  much  more  effective  Intelligence 
force.  We  need  to  study  the  methods  by 
which  those  millions  who  yearn  for  liberty 
in  satellite  countries  may  be  organized  to 
size  power  wherever  they  have  the  support 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  We  can  back  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  in  bis  operations  in  China  among 
the  free  Chinese  and  tbe  underground.  To- 
day, so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  central 
agency  anywhere  to  organize  tbe  lovers  of 
freedom  throughout  tbe  world,  and  keep  in 
oommunlofttlon  with  them  and  their  pro- 
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grams;   no  over-all  direction  of  the  appeal 
against  communism. 

CONCLUSION 

The  threat  of  communism  is  real.  Those 
who  are  directing  Its  affairs  are  brilliant  and 
unprincipled.  America  must  be  tbe  leader  in 
the  battle  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism and  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  world.  In 
the  field  of  military  operations  our  strong- 
est position  is  in  the  air  and  on  tbe  sea,  and 
we  should  not  attempt  to  be  also  a  con- 
trolling power  on  tbe  land.  We  should  not  be 
a  military  aggresaor  or  give  the  impression 
of  military  aggression  or  Incite  a  war  which 
otherwise  never  occur.  Operations  on  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  if  any,  should 
be  undertaken  only  with  the  greatest  care 
and  under  careful  limitation.  We  must  not 
so  extend  ourselves  as  to  threaten  economic 
collapse  or  inflation,  for  a  productive  and 
free  America  is  the  last  bastion  of  liberty. 

And  finally  the  policy  we  adopt  must  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  people  after 
full  and  free  discussion.  The  commitment 
of  a  land  army  to  Europe  is  a  program  never 
Improved  by  Congress,  into  which  we  should 
not  drift.  The  policy  of  secret  executive 
agreements  has  brought  us  to  danger  and 
disaster.  It  threatens  the  liberties  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  DouGiAS.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

The  Pkesisinc  Officer  (Mr.  O'Conor  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Tapt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  say  first  that  tbe  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made  a  characteristically  able  speech,  and  I 
join  with  him  in  tbe  hope  that  this  may  be 
a  preface  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  tbe  President  has  the  con- 
stitutional power,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  send  troops  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  I  believe  that  under  the 
Constitution,  since  the  power  of  Congress 
being  limited  to  a  declaration  of  war,  tbe 
President  can  take  steps  to  resist  aggression. 
I  developed  this  point  at  length  on  July  5  of 
last  year.  But  I  think  this  issue  is  so  Im- 
portant that  it  Is  necessary  to  clear  tbe  air 
and  to  have  tbe  various  alternatives  dis- 
cussed, and  I  hope  very  much  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate and.  If  possible,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, may  come  to  some  clear  conclusion.  So 
while  I  agree  with  much  that  the  Senator 
has  said  and  disagree  with  a  good  deal  also, 
I  wiah  to  say  that  I  think  he  deserves  to  be 
congratulated  for  raising  the  issue  and  for 
pitching  the  debate  on  so  high  a  level. 

Having  said  that,  I  hope  I  may  in  good 
temper  and  in  good  spirit  be  permitted  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  series  of  questions  on  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  sequence  of 
his  argruments. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  saying  In  effect  that  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  to  appreciate 
land  forces  in  either  Europe  or  Asia,  but 
should  Instead  hold  island  bases  off  those 
continents  from  which  we  can  launch  air 
attacks  as  a  deterrent  to  land  attacks  by 
Russia  and  Its  satellites,  and  as  a  protec- 
tion for  those  continents  If  such  land  at- 
tacks take  place? 

Mr.  Tapt.  I  certainly  would  not  contem- 
plate air  attacks  unless  we  were  Involved 
In  war  some  place.  If  we  were  at  war,  yes, 
1  would  say  that  such  bases  should  be  used 
where  they  are.  We  would  not  have  a  great 
many  bases.  I  Imagine. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Then,  the  Senator  would 
favor  Island  bases  for  Asia  and  for  Europe, 
from  which,  if  a  military  movement  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  In  Asia  or  by  the  Ger- 
man or  Russian  Communists  In  Europe  took 
place,  he  would  then  have  our  Air  Force  take 
action? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  If  we  are  at  war.  If  Russia 
should  attack  any  member  of  the  Atlantic 


Pact,  we  would  be  at  war.  and  I  certainly 
would  advocate  air  attacks  upon  Russia  in 
that  case.  I  suggest  that  we  might  Just  as 
well  be  at  war  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists today.  We  read  only  yesterday  an  article 
by  a  well-informed  columnist.  In  wblcb  be 
stated  that  the  Communists  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  attack  Indochina  tomorrow,  or  with- 
in a  short  period  of  time.  If  eo,  is  it  not 
better  to  be  at  war  and  try  to  have  tbe 
Chinese  Reds  from  the  attnnpt  to  conquer 
Southeast  Asia  and  possibly  the  islands  be- 
yond? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  say,  if  an  attack  Is  launched 
against  Western  Europe,  Prance,  or  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  by  tbe  German 
Communists  or  the  Russian  Communists  or 
by  some  combination,  that  we  should  be  ob- 
ligated to  help  defend  those  countries? 

Mr.  Tatt.  We  would  be  obligated  to  declare 
war  on  Russia,  as  I  see  It.  As  to  how  such  a 
war  shoiild  be  fought  ought  to  be  a  question 
of  strategy  at  that  time.  Once  we  are  In- 
volved with  Russia  we  are  Involved  every- 
where. It  might  be  found  that  land  forces 
would  be  required.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  commit  ourselves  to  do  that  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Sen- 
ator places  his  chief  reliance  upon  deterrent 
or  retaliatory  bombing  from  island  bases  or 
from  the  continent  of  Europe?  I  have  the 
text  of  his  speech  here,  and  that  is  the  only 
inference  we  can  draw  from  page  11. 

Mr.  Taft.  So  far  as  oiu:  part  in  a  war  with 
Russia  is  concerned  It  would  be  largely  con- 
ducted by  sea  and  air. 

Mr.  Douglas.  According  to  tbe  Senator's 
speech,  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  Tatt.  There  may  be  various  ways  in 
which  that  can  be  done.  Bombing  would 
probably  be  tbe  most  effective  way.  I  would 
not  bar  the  sending  of  troops  to  Europe  if 
that  should  prove  at  the  time  to  be  a  feasible 
project  with  some  hope  of  success.  My  doubt 
about  it  is  more  as  to  the  practicability  of 
today  building  up  an  international  army  for 
Europe,  since  tbe  Russians  would  be  able 
to  overwhelm  it  at  any  time  during  its  8 
years  of  preparation  whenever  they  decided 
it  would  be  too  much  of  a  menace  to  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio:  Is  It  not  true  that  Kc»-ea 
has  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  an  ag- 
gressive land  army  cannot  be  turned  back  by 
air  power  alone?  There  Is  no  question  that  In 
Korea  we  have  had  complete  dominance  of 
the  air  thus  far,  but  tbe  Chinese  Communists 
have  broken  our  lines  once  and,  as  we  debate, 
are  apparently  going  to  do  so  again? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  that  is  quite  true.  I  do 
not  think  that  bombing  Is  going  to  stop  an 
army.  I  opposed  the  President's  suggestion 
of  bombing  the  Chinese  Communists,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  Is  true  that  an  atom 
bomb  is  an  effective  tactical  weapon  against 
an  army  In  the  field.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  weaken  them  by  destroying  their  bases 
and  communications  and  industrial  poten- 
tial. The  Russian  potential  is  not  too  great 
in  any  event,  and  we  can  hamper  them  so 
that  other  countries  who  are  defending 
themselves  can  have  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  it  not  follow  from  the 
Senator's  statement  that.  If  continental  Eu- 
rope does  not  build  up  a  sufficient  army  to 
check  the  Communists  on  the  ground,  our 
threat  of  bombing  from  the  air  will  certainly 
not  stop  the  Communist  armies  If  they  start 
to  move  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Taft.  Once  war  is  declared  It  will  not 
stop  the  Communist  armies,  no. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  will  not  tbe  Communist 
armies  therefore  sweep  through  completely 
to  the  English  Channel? 

Mr.  Taft.  Does  the  Senator  think  there 
would  be  any  difference  if  we  have  10 
American  divisions  there? 


Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  something  else. 

Mr.  Tatt.  It  is  not  something  else  again. 
It  Is  exactly  tbe  question  the  Senator  Is 
asking.  I  am  saying  that  the  commitment  of 
American  troops  will  not  substantially 
change  that  situation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  pointing  out  that  tbe 
Senator  would  depend  upon  island  bases  to 
keep  the  Communists  off  if  they  are  going  to 
be  kept  off;  and  I  presume  that  the  Senator 
IB  chiefly  referring  to  the  British  Isles  as  air 
bases. 

Mr.  Tatt.  There  are  other  places;  such  as 
Africa,  Turkey,  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Very  well.  But  If  tbe  Commu- 
nists were  to  sweep  through  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  does  the  Senator  suppose  England 
could  be  kept  as  an  air  base  from  which  we 
could  operate?  What  about  rocket  bomfbs, 
guided  missiles,  and  air  attacks  by  the  Rus- 
sians themselves?  How  could  we  bold  those 
bases?  Would  not  we  need  air  bases  from 
which  to  launch   aerial   attacks? 

Mr.  Tatt.  My  suggestion  to  the  Senator 
Is — «k8  be  will  observe  if  be  will  read  my 
speech — that  we  do  not  have  tbe  power  to 
control  tbe  air  and  the  sea  and  also  the 
land. 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  will  if  we  have  under 
arms  3,000,000  men,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator, that  will  not  be  sufficient.  But  a  6,000,- 
000  force  plus  tbe  rearmament  of  Europe 
would  give  us  a  much  better  chance. 

Mr,  Taft.  Prom  tbe  area  I  have  Indicated 
we  could  best  operate  against  the  Russians, 
If  we  were  Involved  in  war  against  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Again  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  domination  of  the  siir  does  not  stop  a 
strong  land  attack. 

Mr.  Taft.  Of  course  not — It  will  not  stop 
the  attack. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  a  land  attack  reached  tbe 
English  Channel,  it  would  tend  to  cause  tbe 
loss  of  the  very  bases  upon  which  we  would 
depend  in  connection  with  such  aerial 
strength  as  we  might  develop. 

Mr.  Tait.  With  aU  due  req)ect  to  tbe  Sen- 
ator, let  me  point  out  that  tbe  question  Is  a 
practical  one.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator or  anyone  else.  Why  on  earth  should 
the  Russians  let  ria  build  up  in  Europe  a  vast 
army  which  would  be  a  threat  to  them,  when 
in  the  meantime  the  Russians  are  free  to  do 
whatever  they  wish  to  do? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  the  Senator's  conten- 
tion that  we  should  not  arm  at  all,  lest  we 
offend  the  power  wblcb  has  superiority  at  tbe 
moment?  That  would  keep  us  in  a  continued 
position  of  Inferiority. 

Mr.  Tait.  I  think  tbe  Atlantic  Pact  was  a 
tremendous  mistake.  In  my  opinion.  It  could 
at  least  be  Interpreted  as  an  aggressive  move. 
It  seems  to  me  tbe  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
present  program,  if  carried  out,  create  tbe 
greatest  probability  of  war  that  could  be 
created  by  any  measure  we  could  undertake. 

The  European  nations  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  feel  that  the  Russians  contem.plate 
making  an  attack.  As  the  European  nations 
recover  their  strength,  no  doubt  they  will 
gradually  build  up  their  own  military  forees 
to  a  point  where  they  will  be  effective.  I 
suggest  that  at  that  time  we  could  add  fur- 
ther to  what  we  may  have  done  before  that 
time. 

I  have  not  excluded  the  possibility  of  our 
giving  them  some  assistance.  I  think  the  At- 
lantic Pact  has  involved  us  in  a  certain 
obligation  which  I  do  not  desire  to  repudiate. 
However,  we  must  consider  tbe  practical  pos- 
sibilities in  this  situation.  We  must  consider 
the  fact  that  this  particular  policy  aflsumpiw 
flrst,  that  tbe  Russians  want  to  attack  West- 
em  Europe.  If  that  assumption  is  correct, 
they  are  not  going  to  wait  until  this  great 
army  is  built  up.  Why  should  they  wait?  If 
they  have  decided  to  attack  Europe,  why 
should  not  they  attack  before  the  army  is 
built  up?  It  will  take  3  or  4  years  to  build 
it  up.  If  we  do  not  want  to  face  the  pos- 
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slblllty  of  Communist  invasion  the  Senator 
has  outlined,  it  can  only  be  by  assuming  that 
the  Russians  are  not  desirous  of  attaching 
Western  Europe.  On  that  assiimption,  ttese 
countries  can  gradually  develop  their 
Btrenf^. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  rely  on  that  assumption  and  I  suljmlt 
It  Is  a  very  dangerous  one  to  make. 

Mr.  Lehbian.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lthman.  As  I  understand  the  $en- 
ator's  speech,  he  Is  opposed  to  a  prevenitlve 
war  and  on  that  point  I  completely  a^ree 
with  him.  I 

Furthermore,  I  understand  that  the  $en- 
ator  proposes  complete  reliance  on  our|  air 
and  sea  power.  Is  It  not  correct  that  US  we 
stand  idly  by  and  allow  the  Russians  td  at- 
tack Western  Europe  and  to  reach  the  eea, 
as  It  may  very  well  be  the  Russians  have  i  the 
power  to  do,  they  would  immediately  4ave 
both  an  industrial  potential  at  least  e^ual 
to  our  own;  and  a  shipbuilding  pwtentlal.  In 
the  event  they  took  over  England,  as  tjhey 
undoubtedly  would  be  able  to  do  if  Ijhey 
reached  the  Channel:  and  a  potential  in  the 
building  of  planes,  using  the  productive 
power  of  Prance,  of  Italy,  of  England,  pxid 
possibly  of  Germany,  at  least  equal  to  lOur 
own? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  woultl  be 
completely  surrendering  any  possibility  of 
protecting  ourselves,  even  if  we  remalaed 
Isolated  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tait.  In  the  first  place.  I  wish  to  {|eny 
the  premise  that  we  stand  Idly  by.  We  l^ave 
not  been  doing  any  standing  Idly  by.  We 
have  given  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  (ico- 
nomlc  aid  In  order  that  the  oountriei  of 
Western  Europe  can  build  up  their  Indvistjrlal 
potential.  We  have  given  them  billion^  of 
dollars,  and  are  preparing  to  give  billicinfe  of 
dollars  more,  for  arms  aid,  to  enable  tl^ose 
countries  to  protect  themselves.  After  ,  all. 
there  are  225,000,000  people  in  Weston  Eu- 
rope— 50  percent  more  than  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  helping  them  to  defbnd 
themselves.  They  have  more  extra  manpcjwer 
t^''"  we  have  in  the  United  States  toda^. 

I  have  only  raised  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  commit  an  American  land  army 
to  Europe. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the  gal- 
leries.] 

The  ParsroiNO  Oitickb.  The  Chair  must  re- 
quest the  occupyants  of  the  galleries  to  re- 
frain from  making  any  demonstration. 

Mr.  DoTTGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  yield  for  another  questlor ,? 

Mr.  McFarland.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^hat 
the  Chair  inform  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
leries that  they  are  the  guests  of  the  Seqate. 
If  they  insist  on  continuing  such  demonstra- 
tion, I  ask  the  Chair  to  direct  that  the 
galleries  be  vacated.  j 

The  PREsmiNG  Otficbb.  The  Chair  will  cer- 
tainly do  so  In  response  to  the  suggestlo|i  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  must  Em- 
phasize the  fact  that  order  must  be  m4in- 
talned.  I 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed.] 

Mr.  DoiTGLAS.  Mr.  President I 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  hll- 
ols.  I 

Mr.  Douglas.  Continuing  the  questlo^  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York^  is 
not  true  that  on  a  standard  basis  of  measur- 
ing steel  production,  our  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing steel,  when  taken  at  the  lower  ; fig- 
ure, is  approximately  97.000.000  tons  a  yfcar: 
that  of  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satelllt*  is 
approximately  35,000,000  tons  a  year;  and 
that  of  Western  Europe,  when  we  con^der 
Its  capacity,  is  approximately  62,000,000  tons 
a  year.  These  figures  are  substantially  cor- 
rect. Therefore,  so  long  as  Western  Eurojie  is 
In  combination  with  the  United  States,  |  the 
free  world  can  surpass  Russia  in  the  capac- 
ity for  producing  the  most  essential  mill  iary 
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and  Industrial  element,  and  can  do  so  at 
the  rate  of  about  4  to  1.  But  If  Western 
Eiorope  should  fall  under  Russian  control, 
35,000,000  tons  plus  62,000,000  tons  will  equal 
the  97,000,000  tons  which  constitute  our 
total  capacity.  In  that  event,  on  the  basis 
of  current  steel-production  capacity,  the  to- 
talitarian world  will  be  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity  with   ourselves? 

Mr.  MTT.T.nfTM  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield,  to  permit  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  Tapt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MnxntiN.  I  wm  going  to  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  la 
not  giving  attention  to  the  air  power  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  will  de- 
stroy those  plants  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  quite  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  the  Russians  to  take  over  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  Western  Europe,  either  in 
steel  or  In  anything  else.  However,  where 
would  the  Senator  have  the  line  to  be  de- 
fended? The  beat  information  I  have  is  that 
for  us  to  try  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Elbe 
Is  almost  impossible,  and  that  therefore  we 
would  have  to  defend  the  Rhine.  That  means 
that  we  would  have  to  abandon  the  Ruhr 
to  the  Russians.  They  already  have  Silesia. 
What  would  we  do  about  It  if  we  stood  on 
the  Rhine?  We  could  bomb  •  •  •  and  the 
Riihr  to  prevent  the  production  of  steel 
there;  but  we  could  do  that  without  being 
on  the  Rhine;  we  could  do  that  from  Eng- 
land or  from  Africa  or  from  other  places 
besides  Prance  and  the  Rhlneland. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  Air 
Force  in  the  last  war  could  have  completely 
destroyed  the  Krupp  Works  and  the  other 
munitions  works  in  Germany,  had  they  been 
permitted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Taft.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did 
destroy  the  Krupp  Works,  because  I  vtslted 
there  after  the  war,  and  there  was  only  one 
small  building  left  in  the  comer  of  it.  They 
were  not  destroyed  as  early  as  they  might 
have  been. 

However,  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
entire  question  Is  one  of  practicability :  If  the 
Russians  today  have  the  determination  to 
conquer  Western  Europe  which  the  Senator 
assumes,  why  should  not  they  do  so  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day?  Why  should  they 
wait  until  we  provide  a  great  many  land 
troops?  That  Is  something  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Lehman  and  Mr.  Knowland  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Ofticeb.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield;  and  If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  Tapt.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have 
any  Idea  whether  Russia  Is  going  to  wait 
or  Is  not  going  to  wait;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  theory  enunciated  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  an  extremely  dangerous  one. 

I  would  repeat  the  question  which  was 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  If 
it  be  true  that  the  Initiative  lies  completely 
with  Russia,  then  why  should  we  take  any 
steps  or  any  means  whatever  to  strengthen 
either  our  allies  abroad  or  ourselves? 

Mr.  Tapt.  Is  It  not  evident  that  neither 
England  nor  Prance  is  eager  for  this  tre- 
mendous International  army?  Is  not  that 
a  perfectly  obvious  fact?  Is  It  not  evident 
that  those  countries  do  not  think  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  Russian  attack  on  them?  Is 
It  not  true  today  that  the  Idea  of  a  Russian 
attack  Is  much  less  accepted  there  than  it  is 
In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lehman.  May  I  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Tajt.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Is  It  not  true  that  Prance, 
England,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxemburg 
are  confused  when  they  hear  speeches  made 
by  a  former  President  of  the  United  States, 


seeking  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  a  single 
dollar  or  a  single  man,  until  the  Western 
European  countries  erect  a  sure  dam  against 
aggression? 

Mr.  Tait.  That  is  not  my  interpretation 
of  the  former  President's  speech. 

Mr.  Lehman.  That  is  the  statement.  I  have 
quoted  it.  I  believe,  substantially  verbatim. 
What  possible  Incentive  have  the  people  of 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  to  defend 
themselves  with  all  their  power,  when  they 
know  that  there  is  a  school  of  thought  In 
this  country — which  I  pray  Ood  will  never 
prevail — that  we  should  wlthold  all  support 
from  them,  either  material  support  or  sup- 
port  in  the  way  of  human  resources? 

Mr.  Tapt.  Those  countries  are  the  ones 
who  have  held  back,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand, our  Government  for  more  than  a  year 
has  been  pressing  for  an  agreement  of  the 
kind  that  was  contemplated  In  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  they  have  dragged  their  feet.  They 
have  not  been  eager  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement.  Ours  is  the  country  that  has  been 
trying  to  make  them  move.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  their  affair.  The  chief  point  of  my 
speech  was  that,  in  any  such  program,  they 
must  take  the  initiative.  They  ought  to  take 
the  initiative.  If  they  do  not  feel  so  strongly 
about  It,  then  there  must  be  some  good 
reason  why  they  feel  as  they  do;  and  it 
seems  to  be  perfectly  obvious  that  we  have 
no  business  going  over  there  and  trying  to 
draw  a  large  number  of  people  into  a  great 
military  program  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  war,  if  It  actually 
develops  in  any  large  or  effective  way. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Tapt.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Apropose  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  other 
Senators,  questioning  the  effectiveness  of  air 
power,  and  citing  as  an  example  the  situation 
In  Korea,  Is  It  not  correct.  In  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  that  the  responsible  commanders 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  have 
had  their  hands  tied,  so  that  they  could  not 
make  effective  use  of  the  air  power  in  strllc- 
Ing  at  the  arsenals,  the  depots,  and  troop- 
concentration  points  from  which  the  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  are  being  poured 
into  Korea  from  Manchuria?  They  have  been 
operating  under  those  conditions,  with  an 
arm  tied  behind  the  back.  So  the  situation  in 
Korea  cannot  be  correctly  interpreted  as 
showing  a  lack  of  the  effectiveness  of  air 
power,  if  properly  used. 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  may  say  I  think  it  doubtful  wheth- 
er  air  power  can  stop  the  actual  physical 
advance  of  an  army  across  a  front  of  200 
miles;  but  unquestionably  it  can  weaken  the 
whole  background  of  such  an  army.  It  can 
weaken  it;  It  can  destroy  the  plante  which 
make  the  weapons;  It  can  stop  all  the  com- 
munications. The  Air  Force  was  a  very  effec- 
tive element  against  the  North  Koreans  so 
long  as  we  could  bomb  their  oonnectloiu 
with  Communist  China  In  Korea,  but,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  we  are  not  In  a  war 
with  Communist  China — supposedly — ^haa 
prevented  the  use  of  air  power  against  Com- 
munist China. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator win  permit,  as  part  of  his  remarks  in 
this  colloquy,  my  placing  in  the  Record  the 
official  report  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  made  by  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
on  the  6th  day  of  November  1950,  in  which 
he  cites  a  long  series  of  aggressions  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  ■yhlch  started  on  the 
22d  of  August,  when  antiaircraft  batteries 
north  of  the  Yalu  River  fired  on  the  Ameri- 
can planes  which  were  flying  south  of  tin 
Yalu  River  in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution;  going  through  to  the  19th  o< 
October,  when  the  first  Communist  aggres- 
sive forces  from  Red  China  were  definitely 
Identified  In  Korea;  and  down  through  tbe 
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4tb  of  November,  which  was  a  day  preceding 
the  time  he  sent  his  report  to  the  Security 
Oouncil. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Kote  Dated  November  6,  1950,  From  the  Per- 
jtANENT  Representative  op  the  United 
States  op  America  to  the  Secretary- 
Qeneral  Transmitting  a  Special  Report 
Dated  November  5,  1950,  From  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  Korea  in  Accordance 
With  the  Security  Council  Resolution 
OF  July  7,  1950 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  presents  his  oompllments 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  para- 
graph 6  of  the  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  of  July  7,  1950.  requesting  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  Security  Coun- 
cil with  reports,  as  appropriate,  on  the  course 
at  action  taken  under  the  United  Nations 
command. 

In  compliance  vrith  this  resolution,  there 
Is  enclosed  herewith,  for  olroulatlon  to  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  a  special 
repOTt  dated  November  5,  1950,  from  the 
United  Nations  command  operations  In 
Korea. 

Following  Is  text  of  special  report  from 
commanding  general  United  Nations 
command : 

"I  herewith  submit  a  special  report  of  the 
United  Nations  command  operations  In  Ko- 
rea which  I  believe  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations." 

INTBODUCTION 

"The  United  Nations  forces  In  Korea  are 
continuing  their  drive  to  the  north  and  their 
efforts  to  destroy  further  the  effectiveness 
of  the  enemy  as  a  fighting  force  are  proving 
Buooessful.  However,  presently  In  certain 
areas  of  Korea,  the  United  Nations  forces  are 
meeting  a  new  foe.  It  Is  apparent  to  our 
fighting  forces,  and  our  Intelligence  agencies 
have  confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  United 
Nations  are  .presently  in  hostile  contact  with 
Chinese  Communist  military  units  deployed 
for  action  against  the  forces  of  the  imlted 
command* 

"The  fact  of  intervention: 

"Hereafter,  In  summary  form,  are  con- 
firmed IntolUgence  reports  substantiating 
the  fact  that  forces  other  than  Korean  are 
resisting  our  efforts  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tlona  of  the  United  NatUms: 

"A.  August  22:  Approximately  50  bursts 
heavy  antiaircraft  fire  from  Manchurlan  side 
of  Yalu  River  against  RB-29  flying  at  7,000 
feet  over  Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sul-Ho 
Reeervolr;  damage,  none;  time,  1600  K.; 
weather,  10  mUes  vlslbUity,  high  broken 
clouds. 

"B.  August  34:  Approximately  40  bursts 
heavy  antiaircraft  fire  from  Manchurlan  side 
of  Yalu  River  against  RB-29  flying  at  10,000 
feet  over  Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinulju: 
damage,  none;  time,  1500  K.;  weather,  20 
miles,  visibility. 

"C.  October  15:  Antiaircraft  Are  from  the 
Manohtulan  side  of  Yalu  River  against  a 
flight  of  four  F-61's  flying  near  the  Sinulju 
airfield  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  river;  dam- 
age, one  aircraft  total  lose;  time,  1445  I.; 
weather,  overcast  at  8,000  feet;  8  to  10  mllee 
visibility. 

"D.  October  16:  The  Three  Hxmdred  and 
Seventieth  Regiment  of  the  One  Hundred 
»nd  Twenty-fourth  Division  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Forty-second  Army,  consisting  of 
approximately  2,500  troops,  crossed  the  Yalu 
River  (Korean  border)  at  Wan  Po  Jin,  and 
proceeded  to  the  area  of  Chosen  and  Fusen 
I>ama  in  North  Korea  where  they  came  In 
contact  with  UN  forces  approximately  40 
miles  north  of  Hamhung. 


"E.  October  17:  Approximately  15  bursts 
heavy  antiaircraft  Are  from  Manchurlan  side 
of  Yalu  River  against  RB-29  flying  at  10,000 
feet  over  Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinulju; 
damage,  none;  time,  1200  I.;  weather,  8  miles 
visibility,  low  clouds  2,300  feet. 

"F.  October  20:  A  Chinese  Communist 
task  force  known  as  the  Fifty-sixth  unit 
consisting  of  approximately  5,000  troope 
crossed  the  Yalu  River  (Korean  border)  at 
Antimg  and  deployed  to  positions  in  Korea 
south  of  the  Sul-Ho  Dam.  A  captured  Chi- 
nese Communist  soldier  of  this  task  force 
states  that  his  group  vras  organized  out  of 
the  regular  Chinese  Communist  Fortieth 
Army  stationed  at  Antung,  Manchuria, 

"G.  November  1:  A  flight  of  F-51's  vras  at- 
tacked early  in  the  afternoon  by  6  to  9  Jet 
aircraft  which  flew  across  the  Yalu  River  into 
Manchuria.  No  damage  was  done  to  United 
States  aircraft.  A  red  star  was  observed  on 
the  top  of  the  right  wing  on  one  of  the  Jet 
aircraft. 

"H.  November  1 :  Antiaircraft  fire  from  the 
Manchurlan  side  of  the  Yalu  River  directed 
against  a  flight  of  13  P-80  aircraft  was  ob- 
served in  the  vicinity  of  Slnuiju  at  3345 
hoiu«.  This  resulted  In  the  total  loss  of  one 
United  Nations  aircraft. 

"I.  October  30:  Interrogation  of  19  Chi- 
nese prisoners  of  war  identified  two  addi- 
tional regiments  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-foiu-th  CCF  Division  and  the  TTiree 
Hundred  and  Seventy-first  and  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Seventy-second  In  the  vicinity 
of  Changjln. 

"J.  November  2:  Interrogation  of  prisoners 
of  war  indicates  the  Fifty-fourth  CCF  unit 
In  Korea.  This  unit  is  reported  to  have  same 
organization  as  Fifty-fifth  and  PWty- 
sixth  unite,  but  to  be  drawn  from  the  One 
Himdred  and  Twelfth,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  FV)ur- 
teenth  Divisions  of  the  Thirty-eighth  CCF 
Army. 

"K.  November  3:  Further  Interrogation  of 
Chinese  prisoners  of  war  Indicates  Fifty- 
sixth  OCF  unit  organized  from  elements  of 
One  Hundred  and  ESghteenth,  One  Hundred 
and  Nineteenth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  CCF  Divisions  of  the  Fortieth 
OCF  Army. 

"L.  November  4:  As  of  this  date,  a  total 
of  35  OCF  prisoners  had  been  taken  in  Korea. 

"The  continued  employment  of  Chinese 
Conununlst  forces  in  Korea,  and  the  hostile 
attitude  assumed  by  such  forces,  either  In- 
side or  outside  Korea,  are  matters  which  It 
is  Incumbent  upon  me  to  bring  at  once  to 
the  attention  of  the  UN." 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  whether  he  believes.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  air  power  has  not  yet  been  ef- 
fectively used  in  the  Korean  theater,  whether 
he  believes  that  we  have  used  sea  power 
effectively,  when  for  a  period  from  the  24th 
day  of  June,  when  the  North  Korean  aggres- 
sion took  place,  down  to  the  time  when  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist forces  vtfere  definitely  Involved  In  the 
Korean  episode,  we  have  permitted,  day 
after  day,  month  In  and  month  out,  ship- 
ments of  strategic  war  supplies  Into  the  port 
cities  of  Shanghai,  Tslngrtao,  and  other  ports, 
which  supplies  have  come  not  only  from 
Hong  Kong,  not  only  from  the  Middle  East, 
but  also  from  the  United  States  of  America? 
If  the  United  Nations  had  been  alert  to  this 
aggression  from  Red  China,  as  they  very 
properly  were  concerned  vrith  the  aggression 
across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  would  not 
an  effective  use  of  sea  power  brought  about 
an  immediate  sea  blockade  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Chinese  Communists  from  getting  oil 
and  equipment  with  which  to  try  to  destroy 
our  forces  In  Korea? 

Mr.  Tait.  I  t>'1"'f  without  question  a  more 
effective  use  of  sea  and  air  power  oould 
have  been  made,  had  we  not  been  deluded 
by  the  Idea  that  the  United  Nations  waa 
doing  something.  That  Is  the  thing  which 


put  us  in  a  w«ak  spot.  That  is  the  thing 
which  today  prevents  our  waging  war  on 
Communist  China,  namely,  that  we  are  act- 
ing only  as  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  suggest  we  simply  must  abandon 
that  theory.  We  have  to  engage  In  our  own 
wars  when  we  think  we  should  engage  In 
them,  and  not  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Pulbright  and  Mr.  Morse  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  President  Oppicrr.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield;  and  If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  Tait.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Fulbrioht.  Before  I  ask  a  question  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  dragging  of  the 
feet  of  the  western  European  countries  was 
not,  as  I  believe,  properly  described  as  such. 
They  were  In  disagreement  as  to  the  part 
the  Germans  woiild  play,  as  the  Senator  wsU 
knows,  and  the  French,  in  view  of  their  his- 
tory. I  think  might  have  some  reason  to 
question  German  participation.  I,  myself, 
for  my  own  part,  did  not  agree  with  the 
French,  though  I  can  understand  why  they 
wotdd  be  nervous  about  that  point.  But 
it  is  my  understanding  that  generally  the 
French  and  the  British  and  the  ItaUans,  In- 
sofar as  they  are  permitted  to  express  an 
opinion,  being  under  a  rather  different 
situation,  were  In  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
land  army.  The  main  question  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator  was  this:  Did  I  correctly 
understand  that  under  his  approach  to  the 
problem.  If  Russia  moved  by  land  army — 
which  he  says  we  could  not  stop  by  air 
power — and  occupied  Westorn  Eiirope,  he 
would  then  feel  that  it  would  at  that  time 
be  necessary  for  us,  ourselves,  to  destroy  the 
steel-making  capacity  of  Western  Europe, 
In  order  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  mak- 
ing use  of  It? 

Mr.  Tapt.  We  would  imdoubtedly  do  so. 
For  example,  consider  that  today  we  are  de- 
stroying the  port  of  Inchon,  after  having 
made  such  effective  xise  of  It  j'esterday.  Any- 
thing that  helps  the  enemy  in  war  is  de- 
stroyed, there  Is  no  question  about  that.  We 
would,  of  course,  first  try  to  destroy  Russian 
sources  of  production  before  destroying  the 
things  which  they  might  acquire  from  other 
sources.  But  let  me  ask  the  Senator,  sup- 
posing this  land  army  Is  set  up  In  Europe, 
where  Is  the  line  of  defense?  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  from  the  best  military  authority.  It 
wauld  probably  be  the  Rhine.  To  begin  with, 
why  would  the  Germans  be  interested  In  a 
defense  on  the  Rhine?  And  if  we  defend  the 
Rhine,  the  Russians  take  over  all  the  rest  of 
Germany.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  line 
of  the  Elbe  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria 
to  the  Dsinube. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  any  line  is  difficult  to  defend. 
This  whole  situation  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
However,  I  think  that  the  policy  which  the 
Senator  has  expressed  is  very  startling.  In 
that  we  would  have  Western  Exirope  look- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  being  destroyed,  U 
not  by  the  Russians  through  their  own  oc- 
cupation, by  us,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  I 
think  it  Is  a  very  shocking  thing  for  the 
Europeans  to  realize  that  we  are  willing  to 
contemplate  their  destruction. 

Mr.  Tapt.  They  surely  realize  It  because 
that  is  vrtiat  happened  to  Korea.  We  have 
saved  Korea  at  the  expense  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  city  in  Korea  and  the  killing  of 
an  Infinite  ntunber  of  Korean  civilians.  I  do 
not  believe  that  vre  are  so  welcome  in  Korea 
today,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  so 
welcome  in  Europe  tomorrow.  If  war  ever 
occurs,  and  if  we  are  the  main  instigators 
of  the  war,  or  actively  cooperating  In  a  war 
on  Exiropean  soli  In  which  European  cities 
are  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  at  this  point.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  In 
saying  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Is  entirely  correct  In  raising  these  questions 
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In  his  own  speech,  which  w«is  devoted  to 
principles  and  not  personalities,  and  I  ocn- 
gratulate  him  on  his  original  speech.  Hofv- 
ever,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  also  stalled 
that  he  does  not  know,  afi  no  one  knows 
what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Kremlin.  I  !«- 
lleve  we  will  have  to  assume  that  those  in 
the  Kremlin  are  planning  to  advance  o  er 
Europe,  ax'.d  we  have  a  reasonable,  legitimate 
right,  along  with  the  western  Europeans,  to 
build  an  adequate  defense  for  ourselves. 

I  realize  we  are  dealing  with  things  whi  ch 
there  is  no  way  to  prove  ahead  of  time.  I  at 
I  believe  that  for  the  future  of  our  o«ti 
country,  and  for  the  moral  standing  of  Ihe 
United  States  not  only  before  western  Eu  o- 
peans.  but  before  all  the  other  peoples  of  Ihe 
world.  South  Americans  and  everyone  else, 
we  must  take  the  position  that  we  will  un- 
dertake to  build  a  legitimate  defense  line  In 
Western  Europe.  Otherwise,  the  eflejts 
would  be  disastrous  to  all  free  people. 

Mr.  Tait.  The  startling  thing  is  not  the  i  lo- 
sttlon  I  have  taken,  for  what  I  have  stal  ed 
has  been  my  position  on  the  question  Swe 
are  discussing  for  the  past  3  years,  but  t^at 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  swept  Into  a  ppl- 
Icy  of  sending  millions  of  American  troop^  to 
Europe  without  any  consideration  whatever 
by  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  to  whether 
they  want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Tfcat 
should  be  the  startling  thing.  J 

Of  course  it  Is  proper  for  me  to  raise  the 
question.  The  question  Is  whether  we  arel  to 
drift  Into  a  policy  or  be  swept  Into  a  policy 
which  Is  contrary  to  everything  we  have  done 
heretofore,  and  Is  In  no  way  Implied  In  ^he 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  are  to  be  swept  Intdlt 
without  even  a  dlscvisslon.  I  have  been  ccnn- 
pUmented  by  the  Senator  for  raising  toe 
issue.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  the  duty  of  evpry 
Senator  to  raise  the  Issue.  ' 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  The  point  I  was  making 
was  that  the  approach  of  the  Senator  la 
entirely  different  from  the  attacks  of  s<jme 
of  ovir  coUeagues,  which  have  been  devoted, 
not  to  the  issues  involved,  but  entirely  to  the 
personalities  of  the  men  Involved.  That  fi&a 
the  real  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  j 

Mr.  Taft.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 

Mr.  PuLBRioHT.  The  Senator  mlsunderstpod 
the  slgnlflcance  of  that  particular  point. 

Coming  back  to  the  issue  which  I  think  Is 
the  central  one,  so  far  as  I  know  we  have  tot 
made  any  positive  commitment  as  to  troftps. 
That  Is  what  we  are  in  the  process  of  tr^ng 
to  determine  now.  In  this  debate,  andj  In 
speeches  v/hlch  have  already  been  mad»  by 
Mr.  Hoover  and  others.  The  debate  Is  alrefcdy 
In  progress.  I  merely  desire  to  make  my  pj>sl- 
tlon  clear  that  I  do  not  agree  that,  certainly 
at  this  point,  we  shoiUd  adopt  a  policy  w^lch 
would  prohibit  otir  sending  any  asslstapice 
to  Europe,  whether  It  be  joined  In  with  ^nd 
dependent  upon  assistance  which  mayi  be 
fortLcomlng  from  other  nations.  , 

In  other  words.  In  order  to  Illustrate  v^at 
I  mean,  suppose  the  Europeans  say,  "We, are 
quite  willing  to  raise  50  divisions,  but  we 
think  you  ought  to  raise  16  or  20." 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
I  would  be  m  favor  of  prohibiting  the  sebd- 
Ing  of  troops  to  Europe.  I  did  not  go  that  far. 
I  merely  say  that  Congress  should  decide  ^ow 
many  we  are  to  send.  Just  as  when  we 
entered  Into  the  United  Nations  Charteit  we 
were  very  careful  to  provide  expressly  Viat 
the  President  could  not  send  troops  to  selp 
the  United  Nations  except  after  agreements 
made,  to  oe  approved  by  the  Congress,  speci- 
fying the  number  of  troops.  That  was  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  that  Is  prc|)er. 
That  U  the  principle  which  should  appl^  to 
the  sending  of  troops  to  Europe  under  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  It  ought  to  be  done,  l|  at 
all,  only  under  an  agreement  which  nieets 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  suggest,  however,  that  If  thalt  Is 
done  It  should  be  limited  to  something  more 
In  the  nature  of  a  token  force  than  a  lea<^g, 
key  part  of  an  International  army. 


Mr.  Ptri-BRiGHT.  I  vmderstand  the  Senator 
to  feel  that  we  should  not  send  a  land  army 
to  Europe.  I  thought  that  was  his  point. 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  few 
divisions  there,  and  I  would  not  object  to 
having  a  few  more  If  we  got  to  the  point 
where  It  was  practical.  If  the  other  nations 
would  cooperate,  so  that  we  would  not  sacrl* 
flee  our  boys  If  the  Russians  attacked  the 
next  day.  That  was  my  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  on  his  feet  for  some  time,  and  I 
now  yield  to  hlxn. 

Mr.  MoRSB.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  few  questions,  but 
before  doing  so  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  I 
think  he  has  delivered  the  most  able  ad- 
dress that  has  been  made  to  date  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  point  of  view  that  we  should 
place  our  major  reliance  upon  the  naval  and 
air  defense  of  the  country,  rather  than  upon 
the  use  of  ground  troops  abroad.  Although  I 
do  not  share  the  point  of  view  that  Is  set 
forth  In  his  major  emphasis  and  major  thesis, 
nevertheless  I  respect  this  point  of  view  and 
his  great  sincerity  In  expressing  It.  I  agree 
with  him  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  Member 
of  this  body  to  make  his  position  clear  In  this 
historic  debate.  But  I  do  desire  to  say  that 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made 
the  most  objective  and  enlightened  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  on  his  side  of  the  Issue 
that  has  been  made  to  date.  I  disagree  with 
the  position  he  has  taken  in  respect  to  the 
implementing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

I  have  some  questions  In  regard  to  certain 
assumptions  which  I  think  are  Inherent  In 
the  Senator's  speech,  about  which  I  should 
like  to  carry  on  a  brief  colloquy  with  him. 
The  first  question  goes  to  the  assumption 
whether  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  be  right  if  we  as- 
siuned  that  Russia  to  date  has  given  much 
Indication  that  she  intends  eventually  to 
take  over  Europe.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
share  that  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  share  the  point  of  view  that 
they  Intend  to  take  It  over  by  Communist  In- 
filtration and  persuasion.  Assuming  some- 
thing I  trust  will  not  happen,  assuming 
they  took  Germany  and  swept  the  opposing 
armies  back  to  the  borders  of  Prance,  I  sug- 
gest that  Russia  would  stop,  that  In  all  pro- 
bability they  would  rely  on  Prance  turning 
Communist  by  Itself,  and  that  they  would 
probably  rely  on  making  some  sort  of  trade 
arrangements  with  British  socialism,  to 
which  Soviet  Russia  may  not  object.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  Russia  would  attack  Prance  or 
Britain  In  a  military  way. 

Answering  the  Senator's  question,  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  at  all  clear  that  the  Russians 
contemplate  a  military  conquest  of  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  I  believe  they  know  It  Is 
Impossible.  It  would  take  them  at  least  a 
hundred  years  to  build  up  their  sea  power 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  across  the  seas. 
I  do  not  believe  they  even  contemplate  a 
military  aggression  with  their  own  soldiers 
against  the  other  nations.  In  fact,  I  would 
not  be  surprised.  If  they  ever  take  over  Ger- 
many, to  see  them  attempt  to  do  It  with 
satellite  troops,  rather  than  with  the  Russian 
Army. 

Mr.  Moasx.  Then  the  Senator  thinks  that 
Russian  conquest  of  Europe  would  be  by  In- 
filtration, If  it  could  be  successful,  and  that 
It  would  be  doubtful.  If  she  failed  by  In- 
filtration, that  she  would  proceed  militarily? 
Mr.  Tajt.  I  am  getting  into  a  field  which  Is 
so  largely  speculation  that  I  would  hesitate  to 
make  any  statement;  but  I  have  stated  the 
direction  of  the  opinion  which  I  entertain. 
Mr.  Mors*.  I  know  It  Is  In  the  field  of 
speculation,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  military  policy,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  speculate  as  to  which  of  two  courses 
of  action  Russia  may  take.  I  think  Russia 
Intends  a  military  defeat  of  the  United  States 
If  she  can  take  over  Europe. 


My  next  question  Is,  Assuming  that  Rus- 
sia should  take  over  Europe  either  way,  by 
infiltration  or  by  military  conquest,  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  believe  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  Europe  by  Russia,  America  would 
be  In  a  more  weakened  position  in  the  world 
than  she  would  be  in  if  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope could  be  preserved? 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
m  his  Implication,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  Is  being  proposed  Is  not  a  practical 
policy.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  prevent  the 
csjamltles  which  the  Senator  has  In  mind. 
Mr.  Morse.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
think  that  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  check- 
ing Russian  expansion  in  Europe  If  we  make 
clear  to  the  Kremlin  that  we  Intend  to  resist 
Russian  expansion  In  Europe? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  do  not  think  It  makes  very 
much  difference  to  the  Russians  whether  we 
have  troops  In  Europe.  Frankly,  If  we  made 
It  clear  to  them  that  we  were  going  to  help 
Eiiropeans  In  every  way  and  that  we  would 
go  to  war  If  Russia  attacked  the  European 
countries.  It  would  be  as  big  a  deterrent  as  If 
we  added  10  divisions  of  troops.  I  do  not 
think  our  military  participation  would  deter 
the  Russians.  In  fact,  I  think  It  Is  a  little 
more  likely  that  It  would  Induce  them  to 
start  another  war. 

Mr.  MoRSB.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  point 
I  wanted  to  dwell  on  In  a  moment.  If  we  are 
wise  In  trying  to  check  Russian  expansion 
by  whatever  means  we  adopt,  whether  It  be 
by  means  of  the  Senator's  proposal  or  by 
means  of  a  proposal  by  those  of  us  who  do 
not  agree  fully  with  the  Senator,  the  time 
element  becomes  very  important.  In  that  con- 
nection I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
several  times  raised  the  question:  What  Is 
stopping  the  Rxisslans  from  proceeding  now? 
If  she  intends  to  attack  Europe,  what  is  stop- 
ping her  now?  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  thinks  the  great  advantage  we  have  over 
Russia  In  our  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs  may 
be  in  part  what  Is  stopping  her  from  moving 
now. 

Mr.  Taft.  It  may  be  a  part  of  the  explana- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  It  Is  the  only  ex- 
pUuiatlon,  or  that  It  Is  sufficient.  After  all. 
we  can  make  atomic  bombs  faster  than  the 
Russians  can  make  them. 
Mr.  Morse.  As  of  now. 
Mr.  Tajt.  We  can  make  them  faster  than 
the  Russians  as  of  now  and  as  of  any  time. 
Certainly  we  would  always  be  able  to  out- 
produce them  and  to  outdo  them.  Our  Indus- 
trial capacity  Is  greater,  and  we  can  move 
quicker  and  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Morse.  But  would  that  not  depend  on 
the  fortunes  of  war? 

Mr.  Tajt.  The  Russians  may  have  waited 
untU  they  had  the  atomic  bomb,  but  I  think 
they  will  be  deterred  no  matter  how  many 
bombs  they  have.  I  think  the  deterrent  of  our 
power  to  bomb  Russia  will  be  Just  as  effec- 
tive- ^  *u. 
Mr  MoBSE.  Would  that  not  depend  on  the 

fortunes  of  war?  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  they 
coiUd  perhaps  destroy  our  capacity  to  manu- 
facture bombs. 

Mr.  Tajt.  We  should  have  as  good  a  chance 
to  destroy  the  Russian  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture as  they  would  to  destroy  the  manufac- 
ture of  bombs  in  the  United  States.  Our  air- 
planes can  fly  farther  than  their  airplanes. 
We  should  keep  ahead  of  them  In  every  way, 
Including  the  manufacttire  of  bombs. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  hope  that  Is  true,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  our  air  power,  but 
there  Is  beginning  to  be  some  doubt  about  it. 
it  seems  to  me.  However,  let  us  assume  that 
It  is  true.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  Russia  at  least  wlU  try  to  take  Europe 
by  infiltration?  I  think  she  will  try  U.  i 
think  she  will  try  to  take  Europe  by 
conquest  If  she  falls  to  take  It  by  l^flltra- 
tlon  as  soon  as  she  feels  strong  enough  ana 
Biirope  Is  weak  enough.  However,  did  not  tne 
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Senator  overlook  the  danger  of  an  unfavor- 
able reaction  on  the  part  of  the  free  peoples 
of  Europe,  if  we  should  take  the  position  that 
we  win  rely  chiefly  on  our  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  and  will  look  to  them  to  do  all  the 
bleeding  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  that  has  always  been  the 
fact.  It  Is  not  so  helpful  to  them,  but  neither 
might  the  sending  of  an  army  to  Europe  be 
helpful  to  them  in  the  end,  any  more  than 
It  has  been  helpful  In  Korea. 

Mr.  Morse.  Keeping  In  mind  the  danger  of 
Infiltration,  which  I  think  Is  a  real  danger, 
and  the  apparent  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  European  countries  to  adopt  an 
all-out  defense  program  becaiise  they  are 
uncertain  as  to  what  we  will  do  and  because 
they  fear  we  will  not  send  in  troops  to  help 
them  If  they  are  attacked.  It  becomes  clear 
to  me  that  we  go  through  with  Implementing 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  including  some  man- 
power aid.  I  think  some  manpower  aid  under 
Elsenhower's  command  Is  the  best  evidence 
we  can  give  them  of  our  determination  to  see 
through  with  them  this  contest  with  com- 
munism. I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  does  not 
think  that  to  Join  manpower  with  them  on 
a  reasonable  basis  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  Is  not  better  rather  than  to  say  to  them, 
"We  will  use  only  the  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
In  the  first  stages,  at  least,  and  leave  the 
dying  on  the  ground  for  the  populations  of 
your  countries,  and  much  of  that  dying 
caused  by  our  bombs"? 

Mr.  Taft.  For  the  past  4  years  we  have 
been  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  what 
we  must  meet  In  Europe  Is  Russian  infiltra- 
tion, with  which  the  Senator  Is  concerned. 
We  adopted  the  Marshall  plan  with  that  In 
mind.  I  supported  economic  aid  to  Eu- 
rope. I  believe  such  economic  aid  has  helped 
to  build  up  France  and  Italy,  and  has  made 
It  possible  for  them  to  stand  up  against  com- 
munism. I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  anything 
else  which  would  assist  In  that  general  field. 
80  far  as  Italy  Is  concerned,  I  think  we  shall 
have  to  continue  Marshall-plan  aid.  That 
was  the  whole  basis  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  that  whole  basis  Is  wiped  out  the  mo- 
ment we  say  Russia  Is  going  to  make  a  mili- 
tary attack  on  the  European  nations. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  believe  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Taft.  If  we  are  to  proceed  now  on 
the  basis  of  a  military  attack,  we  have  wasted 
our  money  under  the  Marshall  plan,  be- 
cause Russia  will  simply  move  forward  and 
take  over  In  Europe. 

The  sending  of  American  soldiers  to  Eu- 
rope Is  a  new  concept.  It  Is  true  that  one 
of  the  reasons  I  made  some  concession  In 
sending  troops  to  a  limited  extent  is  that 
once  a  subject  such  as  that  is  discussed. 
It  Is  in  a  way  assumed  to  be  a  fact,  then  to 
back  out  causes  a  bad  moral  effect.  I  am 
willing  to  go  along  to  some  extent  because, 
for  one  reason,  I  do  not  like  to  give  that 
Impression.  If  the  subject  had  never  been 
mentioned,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  criticism  of  our  not  sending  troops  to 
Europe.  However,  the  subject  has  now  been 
discussed,  and  If  we  do  not  send  any  at  all 
I  think  It  may  hurt  morale. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  the  Senator  said  In  referring 
to  the  debate  on  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
he  took  exactly  the  same  position  at  the  time 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  debated  as  he 
takes  this  afternoon.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  he  and  I  engaged  In  a 
colloquy,  along  wlh  several  other  Senators. 
At  that  time  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  pact  carried 
along  with  them  the  military  Implementation 
of  the  pact.  I  never  agreed  with  the  former 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Dulles,  when 
he  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
pact  would  not  carry  along  with  It  the 
clear  moral  obligation  to  Implement  It  mili- 
tarily. 


Mr.  Tajt.  With  equipment  that  Is. 

Mr.  Morse.  With  equipment  and  with  men. 

Mr.  Tajt.  That  question  practically  never 
arose.  Except  for  the  one  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Conn  ally)  1  could 
not  flnd  anywhere  In  the  debate  any  sug- 
gestion or  thought  that  we  were  being  com- 
mitted to  send  soldiers  to  Europe;  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  denied  any  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  over 
the  Record  at  a  later  time  and  discuss  the 
subject  further  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  took  the 
position  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  carried  along 
with  It  the  clear  moral  obligation  to  stand 
together  with  the  countries  of  Europe  In  case 
of  an  attack  on  any  one  of  them  by  Russia. 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  will  add  to  my  statement.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that.  If  an  attack  were 
made  on  Europe  by  Russia  that  we  would 
not  send  troops  to  Europe.  What  I  Insisted 
on  was  that.  If  that  time  should  ever  come, 
we  should  have  complete  freedom  to  flight 
the  war  as  we  wanted  to  fight  It.  In  the  light 
of  the  great  changes  in  military  tactics  and 
practices  we  should  not  tie  o;ir  hands  to  flght 
a  particular  kind  of  war  In  a  particular  way, 
such  as  sending  soldiers  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  desire  to  be  accurate  and  fair 
in  referring  to  some  assumptions  which  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  In 
his  address  today.  I  think  an  assumption  he 
made  Is  to  the  effect  that  we  could  noit,  under 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  If  we  fvlly  Implemented 
It,  as  Is  contemplated  under  the  Brussels 
discussion,  check  the  Russians  from  a  mili- 
tary conquest  of  Europe.  That  Is  different 
from  saying  that  we  can  nvarch  to  Moscow. 
I  think  there  is  a  serious  doubt  about  the 
assumption  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
we  not  check  a  Russian  advance  over  Europe 
If  we  were  properly  to  implement  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  think  that  possibly  after  3  or 
4  years  of  building  up  our  Armed  Forces  we 
could  do  It.  I  wondered  why  the  Russians 
should  allow  us  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Morse.  My  reply  to  the  Senator  Is  that 
I  think  there  Is  every  evidence  that  the  rea- 
son Is  that  they  know  that  if  they  attack 
now  they  would  become  Involved  In  an 
atomic  war.  I  am  satlsfled  that  they  are 
not  ready  to  flght  an  atomic  war  now.  They 
are  afraid  of  the  tremendous  devastation 
which  would  occur  to  Russia,  if  they  at- 
tacked Europe  now.  That  Is  why  I  think 
the  next  2  or  3  years  are  precious  and  im- 
portant In  bringing  about  an  Implementa- 
tion of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  on  the 
ground,  because  If  we  do  not  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunity.  In  3  or  4  years  we  may 
not  have  superiority  In  atomic  bombs. 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  the  Russians  are  being  held 
back  today  simply  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  atomic  bombs.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  Improbable  explanation,  although  I 
cannot  deny  it  absolutely. 

Mr.  Morse.  If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  one  more  question,  I  agree  with  him 
that  so-called  executive  agreements  which 
Involve  foreign  commitments  must  be 
brought  to  an  end.  I  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  good-faith  respon- 
sibility to  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States 
to  submit  proposed  commitments  or  under- 
standings to  Congress  for  approval  in  advance 
of  entering  Into  them,  because  In  my  c^ln- 
lon,  every  time  the  President  enters  Into  such 
an  agreement.  In  view  of  present  world  con- 
dition he  circumvents  the  advlce-and-con- 
sent  clause  of  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  treaties,  because  such  an  agreement 
amounts  to  an  alliance  and  Is  In  effect  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  light  of  that  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  should  like  to 
ask   him    another    question.   Does    not   the 


Senator  from  Ohio  believe,  turning  to  Asia 
for  a  moment,  that  so  far  as  China  and  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  the  leaders  of 
Communist  China  consider  themselves  at 
war  with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Tajt.  They  do.  I  do  not  think  they 
talk  about  the  United  Nations.  I  think  they 
represent  to  their  people  In  their  propaganda 
and  their  broadcastlnig  that  It  Is  the  Ameri- 
can aggressor  against  them  they  are  direct- 
ing their  armies. 

Mr.  Morse.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  we  should  proceed,  through 
our  Chief  Executive  and  the  State  Depart, 
ment,  to  an  immediate  understanding  with 
our  allies  In  the  United  Nations  as  to  what 
their  position  is  concerning  United  Nations 
treatment  of  Communist  China,  which  today 
Is  killing  American  boys  by  the  thousands? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  so.  However,  I  stlU  feel 
that  regardless  of  what  we  do  about  the 
United  Nations,  we  should  not  now  change 
our  military  policy,  whatever  It  may  be,  be- 
cause of  some  reliance  on  what  the  United 
Nations  may  do. 

Mr.  Flanders  and  Mr.  Saltonstaix  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  think  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  first  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Mr.  President,  It  strikes  me 
that  at  this  moment,  under  the  Intelligent 
Initiative  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
we  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  great  historic  debates  In  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  If  I  may, 
to  the  leaders  on  the  Democratic  side  as  well 
as  the  leaders  on  the  Republican  side,  that 
after  the  President  has  delivered  his  message, 
this  debate  be  regularized  In  what  is  perhapis 
a  new  way.  I  suggest  that  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  be  reached  between  the  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  so  as  to  allow 
an  adequate  amount  of  time,  not  for  the 
discussion  of  some  particular  measure,  but 
for  the  discussion  of  the  foreign  policy  of 

the  United  States.  I that  this  debate 

be  conducted the  leadership  of  two 

Senators  from  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle, 
representing  opposing  points  of  view,  with 
time  restricted  and  allocated  In  the  same 
way  that  It  Is  done  when  we  are  approach- 
ing a  vote  on  a  given  metisure. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question  along 
the  lines  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon? 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  First,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  thoroiighness  and 
ableness  of  his  speech. 

Secondly,  I  entirely  agree  with  him  that 
we  should  have  open  debate  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  President  should  not  go  ahead 
and  do  things  by  executive  authority  when 
the  subjects  with  which  he  deals  should 
properly  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that  he 
agrees  that  we  would  be  weaker  if  Europe 
were  taken  over  by  the  Oommunlats,  either 
by  infiltration  or  by  oonquesrt.  The  Senator 
emphasizes  the  importtmce  of  sea  and  air 
power.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  basts 
of  the  discussion  has  been  rather  on  a  pes- 
simistic note — that  Europe  will  probably  be 
taken  over  unless  we  put  exclusive  man- 
pwwer  into  Eiirope. 

I  agree  that  Europe  cannot  be  defended 
by  us  if  the  Europeans  will  not  defend  them- 
selves. But  at  the  preeeni  time  must  we  not 
give  them  the  spirit  and  feeling  that  we  are 
going  to  support  them.  If  they  are  necessary 
and  helpful  to  us  in  the  long  run  and  bo  our 
way  of  life  here?  Must  we  not  give  them,  by 
whatever  means  Is  within  ovir  power,  the 
feeling  that  we  are  going  to  help  them  in 
the  presen/t  situation  If  they  are  willing  really 
to  help  themselves? 

Mr.  Taft.  Have  we  not  already  done  so? 
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WhaX  18  the  dlflerence,  so  far  as  morae  Is 
concerned,  between  promising  6  dlvlslonsl  and 
promising  20  dlvlalons?  If  we  promise  B,  It 
wlU  be  stUd  that  that  Is  not  enough,  that  we 
muse  tumiah  20  divisions  to  uphold  Ihelr 
morale — or  SO  or  40  divisions.  We  coulU  go 
on  indefinitely.  We  started  by  aiding  l^em 
economically.  Then  we  proceeded  to  aid  tftiem 
with  arms.  Now  It  Is  proposed  that  w 
them  with  men.  In  order  to  uphold 
morale.  Where  are  we  to  stop?  I  have 
to  suggest  a  place  where  I  think  we 
stop.  I  have  suggested  that  there  Is  a  Ui^lta 
tion  on  the  number  of  men  we  can  hold  In 
a  permanent  land  army  In  this  coufitry. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  economic  strebgth 
we  have  to  suw>ort  such  an  army.  The^e  Is 
even  a  limit  to  the  will  of  the  people  to  bup- 
port  such  an  army.  If  we  Impose  a  llinit.  we 
cannot  commit  the  entire  American  Arr^y  to 
Europe.  If  we  ate  to  have  an  army  of  1.^00.- 

000  men,  we  cannot  undertake  to  commit 
them  all  to  Europe,  and  we  ought  nit  to 
commit  any  very  large  part  of  them  toi  Eu- 
rope, m  my  opinion,  and  leave  none  foi  our 
own  defense  or  for  other  sections  o' 
world. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Is  It  not  better  to 
perfectly  clear  to  Europe  what  we  are 
to  do,  and  call  upon  the  Europeans 
eufflclent  of  their  own  forces  to  give 
feeling  that  they  mean  business,  rather 
to  give  them  the  feeling  that  they 
count    on    any    assistance    from    us   o: 
ground?  Is  It  not  better  to  make  clear 
we    are    willing    to    do,    within    reasoaable 
limits?  J    ^ 

Mr.  Tait.  I  have  not  suggested  tha«  the 
Europeans  cannot  count  on  any  assistance. 

1  have  suggested  that  there  shotild  be  ^ome 
assistance,  provided  the  program  is  practical, 
and  that  we  would  not  be  merely  sacrlUcing 
a  large  number  of  American  boys.  I 
to  send  many  more  divisions  to  Exit 
the  present  moment  there  are  no  dlvlsl 
send,  so  we  shall  not  have  the  proble 
aome  time  to  come;  but  I  do  not  thli 
ought  to  promise  to  send  them  when  we 
them. 

Mr.  Saltonstaix.  We  cannot  afford  , 
anything  but  practical.  We  mtist  not  Jiake 
promises  which  we  cannot  keep.  I  ennrely 
agree  with  that  position.  As  I  understano  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  he  believes  that  we  should 
be  practical  In  our  aid  and  make  clear  What 
aid  we  can  give  over  a  long  period  of  pme, 
and  that  we  should  make  perfectly  evident 
to  the  people  of  Europe  what  we  will  do, 
and  then  see  what  they  will  do.  I 

Mr.  Tait.  I  do  not  wish  to  assiime  the  mltl- 
atlve.  If  the  Europeans  want  this  hap,  I 
think  they  ought  to  come  and  ask  us  fpr  It. 
I  think  they  ought  to  assume  the  job  of  flak- 
ing up  the  International  army  and  come  to 
us  and  say,  "We  wo\ild  like  to  have  youl  pro- 
vide so  many  divisions."  I  think  we  mfke  a 
mistake  In  butting  Into  Europe  and  assujnlng 
the  leadership  of  the  entire  European  pom- 
munlty,  particularly  when  it  Is  to  a  large 
extent  beyond  our  power. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  have  trl^d  to 
emphasize  Is  that  the  initiative  ougl^t  to 
come  from  the  Europeans.  We  ought  nfct  be 
pushing  them  every  minute  to  build  up  -'*•-'- 
military  budget  and  build  up  a  great 
against  Russia,  we  will  say,  whether  for  de- 
fense or  for  attack. 

Mr.  Saltonstaix.  Mr.  President,  wl4  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  along  that 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAI.T0N8TAI.L.  As  I  See  It,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  what  we  must  do  Is  to  protect 
our  country  and  our  way  of  life.  We  "- * 
take  the  initiative  for  that  objective, 
not  fair  to  ask.  How  far  does  that  initiative 
go  outside  the  limits  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Tajt.  Surely  It  Is  a  question  of  d<  gree 
but  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  we  siiould 
not  assume  the  Initiative  in  this  part  cular 
project   In   Etirope.   That    Is   why   I   dislike 
the  Idea  of  having  an  American  commmder 


be 


line? 


In  chief  of  such  an  army  as  Is  finally  set  up. 
Then  It  will  be  the  Americans  who  will  be 
leading.  Our  action  will  be  represented  as 
American  aggression.  We  shall  be  constantly 
called  upon  for  more  and  more  troops,  be- 
cause we  sure  the  ones  who  are  pushing  the 
project.  That  Is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  must  take  whatever  practical 
steps  are  necessary  to  defend  our  own  coun- 
try to  the  best  of  our  ability? 

Mr.  Taft.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  So  it  Is  a  question  of  de- 
gree, really,  as  to  how  far  to  go — a  question 
of  degree  with  respect  to  Initiative,  and  a 
question  of  degree  with  respect  to  what  Is 
practical  In  going  forward  outside  this  coun- 
try. It  becomes  a  question  of  how  to  be  most 
practical  In  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Taft.  It  Is  a  question  of  how  much  we 
can  do,  and  whether  what  we  are  proposing  to 
do  Is  going  to  be  effective,  or  will  lead  only 
to  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can boys.  There  are  a  dozen  questions  to 
determine,  among  which  Is  the  question  of 
how  large  a  permanent  army  we  can  maintain 
for  6  or  10  years.  That  Is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
practical  question  of  how  to  go  about  our  own 
self-defense  in  this  country  and  In  Europe 
we  should  have  the  fullest  debate  and  should 
have  the  fullest  information  from  the  execu- 
tive department. 

Mr.  OTilAHONET.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PKEsmma  OmcEE.  (Mr.  Holland  In 
the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O'Mahonby.  Mr.  President,  like  all 
those  who  have  interrupted  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  wish  to  express  my  own  personal  ap- 
preciation that  he  has  initiated  this  debate 
upon  a  high  plane.  I  should  like  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  two  assumptions.  It 
seems  to  me,  Implicit  In  his  address  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  borne  out  by  any 
facts  which  have  been  revealed  to  me.  The 
Senator  seems  to  assume  that  we  are  pre- 
paring to  form  a  huge  land  army  to  send  to 
Europe  to  defend  European  nations  who  are 
unwilling  to  defend  themselves.  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Tatt.  No;  with  due  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  will  say  I  have  assumed  always  that 
If  we  send  an  army  to  Europe,  there  will  be 
some  agreement  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions to  provide  troops,  too.  I  wovild  not  as- 
stune  that  they  are  not  willing  to  defend 
themselves.  I  say  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
eager  to  rush  out  and  Increase  their  military 
forces  themselves,  and  that  shows  perhaps 
that  the  whole  program  was  not  so  necessary 
as  we  thought  It  was. 

Mr.  OTiIahonkt.  The  Senator  then  wishes 
to  be  understood  as  not  Indicating  a  belief 
that  there  Is  any  present  plan  to  raise  a 
huge  land  army  of  American  boys  to  be  sent 
into  Etirope,  there  to  be  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist aggression? 

Mr.  Taft.  My  impression  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  very  vague,  I  must  say.  But  I  have 
heard  as  many  as  20  divisions  mentioned. 
If  we  are  going  to  try  to  maintain  20  di- 
visions In  Europe,  we  will  need  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  I  figure  It,  about  1,000,000  men  un- 
der arms  for  that  purpose  alone,  without  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  or 
garrisoning  this  country.  So  It  looks  to  me 
as  If  It  Involves  a  pretty  heavy  land  army. 
Mr.  O'Mahonet.  As  the  Senator  himself 
hae  Just  said,  that  Is  a  vague  conclusion.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  suggestions  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  But  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator 
and  the  Senate,  and  make  the  record  here, 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  have  Interrogated  all  the  lead- 
ing officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 


from  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  down, 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
I  can  say  that  I  definitely  did  not  receive 
from  any  of  them  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tions, some  of  which  were  on  the  record  and 
some  of  which  were  off  the  record,  any  im- 
pression that  there  Is  any  plan  to  raise  an 
army  of  American  boys  to  defend  a  E^ope 
which  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  defend  It- 
self. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio— 
and  I  have  stated  this  over  and  over  again 
upon  the  fioor  of  the  Senate — that  we  ought 
to  depend  upon  the  most  complete  develop- 
ment of  our  Air  Force,  the  most  complete 
development  of  out  submarine  forces,  and  of 
our  antisubmarine  vessels.  We  ought  to  un- 
derstand clearly  that  we  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility compete  in  manpower  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  Its  satellites,  the  people  of  which 
the  Russian  dictators  seem  to  be  willing  to 
use  as  cannon  fodder.  I  know  of  no  respect- 
able opinion  m  the  Government  which  wishes 
to  commit  American  boys  to  any  such  fu- 
tile effort  as  that. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  if  we  are 
deficient  In  air  power — and  I  am  ready  to 
say  now  that  we  still  have  the  best  air  force 
In  the  world  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  have  been  building  up — if  we  have 
not  bvUlt  up  our  air  and  naval  power  as  it 
should  have  been  built  up,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  attempt  to  place  the  blame  without  re- 
membering how  ready  so  many  of  us  were 
ready  only  a  short  time  ago  to  economize  at 
the  expense  of  mUltory  power.  There  was 
widespread  hope  for  early  peace  through  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  great  desire  to  cut  the 
cost  of  Government. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  National 
Security  Organization,  which  was  made  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  February 
1949.  From  page  11  I  read  these  two  para- 
graphs: 

"The  present  budget  of  the  Armed  Forces 
represents  about  $100  per  capita  for  the 
Nation  as  contrasted  with  some  two  and  one- 
fovirth  dollars  before  the  First  World  War. 
Otir  task  force  reports  that  the  ciuxent  pre- 
llminsj^  budget  estimates  of  the  three  mili- 
tary departments  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were 
for  more  than  $30,000,000,000. 
Such  a  budget — 

The  Hoover  Commission  went  on — 
would  be  Justifiable  only  If  the  Nation  were 
actually  Involved  in  war.  It  would  require 
a  sharp  reduction  in  production  from  certain 
consumption,  precipitate  the  needs  for  con- 
trols over  the  economy,  and  enormously  In- 
crease Infiatlonary  pressure.  It  reflects  a 
lack  of  realistic  understanding  by  the  three 
military  departments  of  the  economic  and 
social  factors  of  national  sectirity." 

The  conclusions  which  are  expressed  there 
in  the  Hoover  Commission  report  as  to  the 
effect  of  high  expenditures  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect. An  appropriation  of  $30,000,000,000  for 
defense  would  produce  inflationary  pressures 
and  would  require  controls.  But  at  that  time 
the  desire  for  economy  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures was  so  great  that  even  though  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Forrestal,  was  seek- 
ing to  Increase  the  Air  Force  and  modern- 
ize the  Navy,  the  great  pressure  for  economy 
throughout  the  United  States  was  such  that 
Mr.  Forrestal  was  compelled  to  take  his 
budget  back.  It  was  reduced  from  $30,000,- 
000,000  to  $24,000,000,000,  then  to  $18,000,- 
000,000,  and  then,  as  I  recall,  to  about  twelve 
and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Tait.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  sug- 
gests that  the  Army  cays  they  are  not  con- 
templating sending  any  troops,  but  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  before  we  heard 
of  the  Korean  War  the  Army  had  not  the 
slightest  Intention  of  sending  any  soldiers  to 
Korea.  That  was  done  overnight  without  even 
notifying  the  Congress  that  It  was  being 
done. 
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Mr.  O'Mahonkt.  That  was  done  through 
the  United  Nations,  under  the  United  Na- 
tions organization,  and  the  action  was  ap- 
plauded on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  do  not  know  what  the  program 
Ifl  going  to  be,  but  I  see  It  coming;  and  all 
I  want  to  do  Is  to  raise  this  question  and 
have  the  issue  debated  before  we  get  our- 
selves so  committed  that  our  hands  In  Con- 
gress are  practically  tied. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  I  am  very  haappy.  In- 
deed that  the  Senator  has  opened  the  de- 
bate upon  that  plane.  We  all  want  a  factual 
discussion.  I  do  not  want  to  commit  Ameri- 
can boys  to  warfare  in  Europe  because  I  do 
not  beileve  we  can  begin  to  compete  with 
the  manpower  of  the  masses  who  are  under 
the  domination  of  the  Kremlin,  and  we 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  President, 
that  It  Is  not  of  the  present  year  alone  or 
of  last  year  that  we  were  slow  to  realize  what 
technological  Improvement  and  technologi- 
cal defense  are.  I  remember  very  well  when 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  the  then  Secrettiry  of  War,  Mr.  Stlm- 
son,  was  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  our 
air  forces  were  strong  enough,  though  we 
had  practically  no  air  force  at  all.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  refused  to  adopt 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  In  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  an  Increased  appropriation 
for  building  up  our  air  power.  I  took  that 
amendment  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I 
was  pleased  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment,  and  that  the  appropriation  bill 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
unbudgeted  funds  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  not  approved,  for  the  building  up 
of  an  American  Air  Force.  The  appropriation 
was  stricken  out  in  conference. 

Only  16  months  ago,  in  August  1949,  we 
had  the  same  debate  all  over  again,  namely, 
whether  the  United  States  Air  Force  should 
be  expanded. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said  in  his  speech,  that  the  Plnletter  Com- 
mission hed  suggested  a  70-group  air  force. 
It  is  true  tliat  the  Congress  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill  tliat  year  provided  funds  for  a  68 
group  air  force.  It  Is  true  that,  even  though 
that  appropriation  was  made,  the  money  was 
not  spent  by  reason  of  an  Executive  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  but  It 
is  also  true  that,  when  the  matter  was  voted 
upon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there  were 
only  9  Members  of  this  body  who  voted 
against  reducing  the  appropriation  from  one 
sufficient  for  a  58-group  air  force  to  one 
sufficient  for  a  48-group  air  force.  The  record 
of  that  vote  will  be  found  on  page  12316  of 
the  Congressional  Recoed  of  August  26, 
1949 

Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  take  my  seat  whUe 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  completes  his 
question.   |  Laughter. ) 

The  Presiding  Officxb.  The  Chair  did  not 
understand  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  take 
my  seat  during  the  remainder  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  asked 
my  question,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  answered  It;  and  he  then  was  kind 
enough  to  Indulge  me  while  I  was  making 
some  remarks  on  my  own. 

However,  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator 
remains  in  the  Chamber,  because  I  think 
It  Is  very  important  that  In  the  development 
of  this  debate  we  should  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  various  factors  which  have  controlled 


our  action  as  we  have  gone  along  step  toy 
step. 

I  was  saying  that  the  record  of  that  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  size  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  appears  on  page  12315  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Augvist  26,  1949.  The 
nine  Senators  who  that  day  voted  for  a  68- 
group  Air  Force,  and  voted  against  a  reduc- 
tion to  a  48-group  Air  Force,  were  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Knowland],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahonet],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [ISi.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman].  Three  other  Senators,  In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon],  who  is  now  on  the  floor,  were 
absent  on  that  day,  but  were  paired  against 
the  reduction  of  the  Air  Force.  The  others 
were  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Maonxjson]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Maybank].  My  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official  busi- 
ness In  Europe.  I  recite  this,  not  to  criticize 
any  of  the  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
larger  Air  Force — and  that  vote  occtirred 
only  a  year  ago  last  August — but  merely 
to  point  out  how  difficult  It  has  been  to  com- 
prehend the  great  problems  of  International 
relationships  which  confront  us  and  how 
necessary  it  Is  now  not  to  forget  what  was 
done  and  not  done  In  years  past. 

If  the  United  Nations  should  be  a  delxislon, 
If  the  United  Nations  should  not  be  effective 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world — althoiigh 
there  Is  no  indication  to  date  that  It  will 
not  finally  be  effective,  that  It  will  not 
continue  to  resist  aggression,  and  that 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  will  not. 
Indeed,  prove  to  be  what  the  great  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vanderbekg) 
called  It,  namely;  the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
World — but  if  the  fact  should  be  otherwise, 
then  we  shall  Indeed  be  oocademned  to  be- 
come a  garrison  state,  the  dangers  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  clearly  comprehends — a  garrison 
state  compelling  us  to  take  young  men  out  of 
normal  pursuits,  out  of  Industry,  out  of  sci- 
ence, out  of  vartoxis  educational  pursuits, 
and  put  them  under  arms,  with  the  man- 
ual of  farms  in  their  hands.  Instead  of  train- 
ing them  In  science  and  other  peacetime  pro- 
fessions and  callings.  Then,  Indeed,  the  world 
may  be  condemned  to  the  most  terrible  bath 
of  blood  mankind  ever  was  forced  to  endure. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that  the  oppor- 
tunity has  come  to  xis  to  discuss  foreign- 
relations  problems  In  good  temp«,  with  all 
the  Intelligence  we  can  command.  I  think 
It  Is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
debate  has  opened  In  the  tone  In  which  it 
waa  launched  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Let  tis  not  assume  that  in  the  past  all 
the  mistakes  were  on  one  side.  They  were 
not.  Let  us  not  assume  that  there  were  men 
of  great  vision  and  public  responsibility 
whose  voice  were  raised  but  disregarded,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  been 
motivated  by  conflicting  purposes.  The  peo- 
ple of  America  have  never  wanted  war  and 
they  have  accepted  It  only  when  It  seemed 
unavoidable.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to  war 
now.  Of  course,  they  seek  to  avoid  every- 
thing of  a  militaristic  character.  But,  above 
all  else  In  the  world,  the  people  of  America 
desire  freedom  and  liberty. 

When  the  appropriate  time  comes,  Mr. 
President,  I  shaU  seek  to  take  the  floor  to 
make  some  observations  upon  steps  which  I 
think  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  take  to  convince  peoples  throughout  the 
world  that  they  can  obtain  without  war  the 
things  the  human  mind  and  heart  and  body 
desire;  but  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to 
drift,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says,  or  to 


be  driven  Into  a  false  concept  that  only  war 
can  be  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  having 
permitted  me  to  make  these  remarks  in  this 
time. 

Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  COR- 
PORATIONS AND  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
seen  a  proposal  for  assistance  to  com- 
munity development  corporations  which 
I  believe  deserves  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. This  initiative  is  urged  in  a  thought- 
ful study  entitled  "A  White  Paper  on 
Black  Capitalism,"  by  Theodore  L.  Cross, 
a  New  York  attorney  who  has  been  ac- 
tive for  some  years  in  programs  for  mi- 
nority enterprise  and  community  devel- 
opment. Cross  is  the  author  of  an  earlier 
book  entitled  "Black  Capitalism:  Strat- 
egy for  Business  in  the  Ghetto."  He  has 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  Opportunity  Funding  Corp.,  an 
OEO  funded  organization  active  in 
financing  minority  business  efforts. 

The  basic  thesis  of  his  pai>er  is  that 
the  power  of  Federal  procmement  should 
be  used  consciously  and  constructively 
to  assist  the  growth  of  minority  enter- 
prise through  locally  based  and  operated 
community  development  corporations. 
Such  use  of  Federal  procurement  powers 
could  enormously  boost  the  economic 
self-help  efforts  of  the  poor. 

Funding  to  date  for  commimlty  de- 
velopment corporations  has  been  effected 
through  grants  made  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Cross  argues  that 
the  community  development  units  could 
command  substantial  additional  re- 
sources from  private  money  markets  pro- 
vided they  were  able  to  bid  for  these  re- 
sources in  competition  with  forces  in  the 
general  economy.  To  this  end,  the  Op- 
portunity Funding  Corp.  has  been  orga- 
nized to  guarantee,  rediscount,  and  in- 
sure private  Investments  in  self-help 
units  organized  by  the  poor  and  to  make 
incentive  payments  to  encourage  private 
debt  and  equity  funding  of  community 
development  units. 

As  an  "inevitable  next  step,"  Cross  now 
argues  for  harnessing  Federal  procure- 
ment as  a  new  means  of  strengthening 
the  community  development  units.  He 
proposes  a  broad  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral nonracial  subcontracting  quotas  in 
favor  of  community  corporations  of  the 
poor  and  other  development  units  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  economic  dis- 
tress. Under  this  proposal,  all  Federal 
contracts  and  federally  assisted  work  in- 
volving more  than  $1  miUlMi  would  call 
for  a  modest  but  mandatory  subcontract- 
ing effort  in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
the  poor  by  chsmneling  Federal  purchas- 
ing to  the  self-help  endeavors  of  the 
community  development  units. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cepts from  this  paper  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

In  a  free  state  the  most  Important  eco- 
nomic force  that  the  sovereign  can  get  a 
grip  on  Is  its  own  ptirchasing  power.  For  our 
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special  purposes  here  In  America,  this  power 
Is  a  very  remarkable  thing  to  behold.  First, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  United  Stat^  is 
a  vast  reservoir  of  highly  controllable  Eco- 
nomic wants.  Last  year,  outside  government 
payroUs,  the  executive  branch  spent  99.7  bil- 
lion dollars  on  direct  purchases  of  goods  fcnd 
services  for  housekeeping  and  defense.  Vet, 
of  this  money,  35  million  dollars  (or  atlout 
one  dollar  per  year  for  each  black  and  br^wn 
citizen  In  the  country)  was  aUocatedl  to 
minority  enterprise  or  to  communlty-b*sed 
self-help  efforts  of  the  white  and  black  ppor. 

Should  the  government  purchase  a  tl^ree 
hundred  million  dollar  computer,  as  It're- 
cenUy  did,  without  requiring  a  reviewable 
good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  all  bldflers 
(competing  on  equal  terms)  to  subcont^t 
a  small  but  fixed  percentage  of  the  paime 
contract  In  favor  of  self-help  enterprise^  In 
hard  core  areas  of  poverty  or  distress?  (fTen 
percent  of  the  value  of  this  single  contract 
would  exceed  all  of  last  year's  federal  pro- 
curement 'set  asldee'  for  community  devel- 
opment units  or  for  minority  enterprise.) 
And  if  the  prime  contractor  cannot  flqd  a 
qualified  community-based  supplier,  Is  tlxere 
any  serious  objection  to  requiring  the  don- 
tractor  to  demonstrate  instead  that  its  pur- 
chasing department  is  subcontracting  |the 
equivalent  value  elsewhere  In  ghettos,  bartlos, 
reservations,  or  In  white  Appalachla?  Paftlng 
that,  why  not  require,  for  the  diiratloi  of 
the  contract,  the  prime  contractor  to  4e«P 
a  small  percentage  of  the  procurement 
award  as  fully  protected  working  capital] de- 
posits In  Inner  city  banking  institutions 
serving  only  areas  of  concentrated  bllghtp 

I  urge  a  broad  new  program  of  fedjeral 
Son-Racial  Subcontracting  Quotas  (NAQ) 
In  favor  of  community  corporations  of ,  the 
poor  and  other  development  units  In  st'eas 
of  economic  disadvantage.  Such  a  ^lan 
would  be  applied  to  all  government  contract 
awards  execeedlng  one  million  dollars.  By 
way  of  preliminary  exporatlon  an  experlnien- 
tal  NSQ  effort — a  Southern  California  fro- 
Siirement  Demonstration  Plan — would  be 
shaped  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  serving  llirge 
groups  of  segregated  black,  Chlcanoe  and 
travelling  ghettos  of  migrant  whites. 

The  agenda  should  be  very  broad  Should 
federal  funds  be  used  to  build  a  multl-bl$lon 
dollar  transfwrtatlon  system  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  requiring  that  a  bor- 
tloo  of  the  work  be  subcontracted  to  liner 
city  contractors.  Should  the  Departmenit  of 
the  Interior  let  contracts  for  harvesting  or 
planting  national  forests,  or  for  maintenAnce 
work  in  Its  parks,  without  seeing  that  a  |x>r- 
Uon  of  the  award  has  been  subcontracted  In 
favor  of  rural  develojmient  corporatlonai  or- 
ganized by  and  employing  the  poorest  of!  the 
poor — the  seasonal  and  migrant  agrlculttiral 
workers?  Would  there  be  any  fundamental 
objection  If  the  Navy  called  on  Its  Instilla- 
tions near  big  oltles  to  purchase  a  txed 
amount  of  soft  drinks  at  established  pijlces 
from  Inner  city  bottlers  who  train  and  ;em- 
ploy  the  unemployable?  As  long  as  pricesiand 
quality  are  In  order,  Isnt  the  Army  procure- 
ment officer  In  Santa  Fe  who,  like  most  of 
us,  U  more  Interested  In  his  own  tenure  ihan 
In  the  long-term  objectives  of  federal  pro- 
curement ix>llcy,  better  off  if  he  werej  re- 
quired (not  asked)  to  allocate  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  beef  or  lamb  purchases  to  cooaera- 
tlve  feed  lota  serving  the  ^>anlsh-sp>eaklng 
low  Income  cattle  herders  of  northern  New 
Mexico? 

The  government  Is  bashful  about  dlsclcxlng 
how  much  It  spends.  Government  pro<iire- 
ment  has  a  second  face  that  the  OSlc^  of 
Budget  and  Management  does  not  measure 
or  predict.  Hasn't  the  time  come  to  sba^e  a 
new  policy  at  the  Federal  Communlcatilons 
Commission  which  would  award,  unden  ex- 
panded doctrines  of  fairness,  one  of  exrery 
ten   new  TV.   cable   TV,   or   FM   Ucensei   to 


community  corporations  of  the  poor?  Will 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  value  of 
new  microwave  data  transmission  station 
licenses  be  handed  out  In  the  next  few 
months  by  the  PCC  In  the  usual  way  to 
established  telecommunications  companies? 
Shouldn't  our  government  cease  to  confer 
valuable  rights  to  develop  publicly-owned  re- 
sovirces  except  In  favor  of  thoee  who,  In  a 
very  specific  way.  also  agree  to  look  after,  or 
afflUate  with  those  who  attend  to,  other 
national  goals  and  needs?  Total  Isolation 
from  the  means  of  mass  communications  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  Im- 
potence of  the  poor.  Cleveland's  Hough  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  Brooklyn's  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
and  doeens  of  similar  reconstruction  units, 
act  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  constl- 
tuente  who  are  currently  powerless  to  speak 
effectively  to  the  many  except  through  riots, 
boycotts  and  sit-ins. 

No  one  has  even  begun  to  explore  the  vast 
opportunities  for  the  creative  use  of  federal 
economic  power.  Why  not  award  a  commu- 
nity development  corporation  in  a  poor  white 
section  of  Boston  a  preferential  right  on  the 
dtaposal  of  surplus  federal  property?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  give  neighborhood  development 
corporations  everywhere  a  first  crack  at  the 
licensing  of  the  20,000  patents  owned  by  the 
federal  government  and  at  the  concessions 
at  federally  assisted  highways  and  airports? 
Consider,  too,  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
corp>oratlon8  of  the  poor  could  import  money 
and  resources  Into  their  communities  by  par- 
ticipating In  the  exploitation  of  government- 
owned  timber,  shale  oU  and  off-shore  oil 
deposits. 

Many  governments  abroad  as  West  Ger- 
many, Netherlands  and  Japan — countries  not 
known  for  their  fondness  for  collectlvist  ap- 
proaches to  economics — regularly  use  their 
central  bsmk  as  a  force  for  internal  develop- 
ment and  change.  Shouldn't  we  In  America — 
where  thirty  millions  are  racial  minorities 
and  seventeen  millions  are  white  and  poor — 
work  toward  the  allocation  of  more  banking 
resources  to  inner  city  conununltles  where 
the  credit  markets  are  ruled  by  criminal  loan 
sharks  who,  each  year,  alphon  off  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  federal  welfare  pay- 
ments? Only  one  five-thousandth  of  the  five 
hundred  blUlon  dollars  of  America's  banking 
money  are  currently  working  for  minority 
enterprise  and  for  community  corporations 
set  up  by  the  poor.  If  bank  holding  company 
privileges,  federal  deposit  insurance  benefits, 
aiul  federal  loan  guarantees  Influenced  an 
allocation  of  only  1%  of  the  nation's  bank 
deposits  to  urban  and  rural  self-hdp  enter- 
prises, a  new  development  fund  of  five  bil- 
lion dollars  would  be  created.  There  has  been 
consistent  resistance  In  the  Treasury  to  Unk- 
ing government  deposit  balanoee  to  economic 
development  loans,  yet,  all  big  banks  perform 
government  fiscal  functions  wlith  equal  skill. 
No  longer  oan  we  afford  to  Ignore  other  crite- 
ria for  receiving  the  benefit  of  deposits  of 
public  funds. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD EMPLOYEES  ONCE  AGAIN 
PROVE  THEIR  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  no  or- 
ganization is  stronger  th£in  its  person- 
nel. If  those  who  work  for  a  compemy,  a 
business,  or  the  Government  lack  abil- 
ity, perform  poorly,  or  fail  in  their  ded- 
ication to  their  job,  the  organization  will 
suffer  and  no  matter  how  worthy  its 
purposes  it  will  fail. 

I  am  proud  of  the  dedication,  the  abil- 
ity, and  the  performance  displayed  by  the 
employees    of    the    Portsmouth    Naval 


Shipyard.  They  are  continually  display- 
ing their  capability  in  their  performance 
at  the  shipyard.  Ebcamples  follow  exam- 
ples and  the  latest  is  the  award  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  Safety  Com- 
mendation to  employees  of  the  produc- 
tion department's  electronics  shop  67. 

This  award  recognizes  the  fact  that 
shop  67  has  not  had  a  disabling  work 
injury  for  20  years,  representing  near- 
ly 5^2  million  man-hours  of  safe  work. 
This  is  a  record  that  no  other  shipyard 
can  match. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
each  and  every  employee  of  shop  67  now 
and  in  Uie  past  who  has  achieved  this 
remarkable  record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  report  on  this  accomplishment 
from  the  May  14  issue  of  the  Portsmouth 
Periscope. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emplotexs  or  Elxctronics  Shop  Abx 
AWABOED  Navt  Satett  Commxndation 

Employees  of  the  Production  Department's 
Electronics  Shop  have  received  recognition 
for  a  remarkable  safety  record  spanning  over 
20  years  without  a  Shop  67  employee  siifler- 
Ing  a  disabling  work  Injury.  This  record  rep- 
resents approximately  6,400,000  manhours  of 
safe  work  and  no  Electronics  Shop  in  the 
other  Navy  shipyards  can  approach  the 
achievement.  In  addition,  Portsmouth's  Shop 
67  has  the  best  safety  record  of  any  group 
of  employees  at  PNS. 

Captain  Donald  H.  Kern,  Shipyard  Com- 
mander, commended  Shop  67  workers  for 
their  achievement  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the 
Electronics  Shop.  He  presented  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  Safety  Commendation  to 
Richard  C.  Staples,  Superintendent,  who  ac- 
cepted it  for  the  employees.  Staples  stated 
that  he  "was  happy  to  accept  this  award  for 
all  employees  of  the  Electronics  Shop,  past 
and  present,  who  made  it  possible  to  achieve 
this  outstanding  record." 

Portmouth's  Electronics  Shop  evolved 
gradually  from  the  Electrical  Shop.  Just  be- 
fore World  War  II,  radar  and  sonar  equip- 
ment was  developed  and,  during  the  War, 
became  more  and  more  refined,  with  most 
ships  in  the  Fleet  equipped  with  such 
devices. 

After  World  War  n,  technological  progress 
continued  and  the  Fleet  obtained  increasing- 
ly more  sophisticated  electronics  equipment. 
The  Electrical  Shop  gradually  found  It  nec- 
essary to  assign  certain  skilled  and  experi- 
enced employees  to  electronics  work.  August 
18,  1948,  these  specialized  craftsmen  were 
grouped  into  a  separate  unit  designated  the 
Electronics  Shop. 

The  Electronics  Shop  is  responsible  for  in- 
stallation, repair,  overhaul  and  testing  of  all 
electronic,  fire  control,  gjro  and  similar  sys- 
tems aboard  ships.  Most  of  the  work  Is  done 
on  ships;  however,  there  are  varlo\is  phases 
of  work  accomplished  In  Shop  67. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  hazards  of  stiip- 
board  work.  Shop  67  employees  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  danger  of  handling 
high  voltage  equlpHnent.  Carelessness  by 
Shop  workers  could  result  In  serious  Injury. 


FARM  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  farm  labor  legislation  has 
been  one  of  intense  interest  to  many 
members  of  this  legislative  body  and  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  legislative  con- 
troversy. Because  of  this  I  recommend  to 
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my  colleagues  the  results  of  a  public 
opinion  survey  on  farm  labor  legislation 
and  compulsory  imionism  forwarded  to 
me  by  Senator  Curtis. 

The  survey,  taken  by  the  respected 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  shows  that  by 
nearly  a  5-to-l  majority  Americans  op- 
pose any  legislation  that  would  permit 
the  firing  of  farmworkers  for  their  re- 
fusal to  pay  union  dues  or  fees. 

What  the  American  people  are  saying, 
and  loud  and  clear,  is  that  there  should 
be  no  farm  labor  legislation  unless  the 
right  to  work  of  all  farmworkers  is  pro- 
tected. It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who 
hdd  the  view  that  Congress  would  refuse 
to  pass  needed  farm  labor  legislation  im- 
less  it  includes  an  authorization  for  com- 
pulsory unionism  as  a  "sweetener"  for 
union  bosses.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely 
the  same  position  taken  by  many  sup- 
posedly knowledgeable  persons  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposal  for  postal  re- 
form legislation  introduced  in  1969. 

As  we  know.  Congress  passed  a  postal 
reform  reorganization  bill  in  1970  that 
included  a  rlght-to-work  protection  for 
all  postal  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  exn  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  will  pass  meaningful  farm  labor 
legislation — but  to  be  meaningful  it  must 
include  right  to  work  protection  for  the 
worker  agsiinst  compulsory  imionism. 
The  American  people  believe  this,  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  public  opinion  survey  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thb  vs.  Pdbuc's  Ati'ituuk  Toward  Right 

To  Work 
(Research    findings    prepared    for    National 
Right  To  Work  Committee) 

FOREWORD 

This  report  presents  the  findings  of  a  per- 
sonal interview  research  survey  conducted 
among  2,061  men  and  women  18  years  of  age 
or  over  living  In  private  households  In  the 
oontinental  United  States. 

Interviewing  for  this  Caravan  survey  was 
completed  during  the  period  January  27 
through  February  20,  1971,  by  members  of 
the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  national 
Interviewing  staff.  All  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted In  the  homes  of  respondents. 

The  most  advanced  probability  sampling 
techniques  were  used  In  the  desl^  and  exe- 
cution of  the  sample  plan  and  the  resiilts, 
therefore,  may  be  projected  to  the  total  U.S. 
population  of  men  and  women  18  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Only  one  Interview  was  taken  per  house- 
hold, regardless  of  the  number  of  people  18 
years  of  age  or  over  In  the  household.  Weights 
were  Introduced  Into  the  tabulations  to  en- 
sure proper  representation  in  the  sample. 

As  required  by  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion  Re- 
•earch,  we  will  maintain  the  anonymity  of 
our  respondents.  No  information  can  be  re- 
leased that  In  any  way  will  reveal  the  identity 
of  a  respondent.  Also,  our  authorization  is  re- 
leased In  any  way  will  reveal  the  Identity  of 
a  respondent.  Also,  our  authorization  Is  re- 
quired for  any  publication  of  the  research 
findings  or  their  implications. 

Caravan  Surveys,  a  division  of  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation,  is  a  syndicated,  share  cost 
data  collection  vehicle.  Caravan  reports,  such 
as  this  one,  are  presented  In  tabular  form. 
Interpretive  analysis  Is  provided  by  Caravan, 
only  If  specifically  contracted  for  by  the 
client. 


This  year  Congress  tray  consider  legislation  dealing  with  ttie 
unionization  of  the  Nation's  farmworkers.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  about  a  provision  which  would  permit  the 
firing  of  farmworkers  for  their  refusal  to  pay  union  dues  or 
fees.  Would  you  want  your  Congressman  to  vote  for  or  against 
such  a  provision? 

[In  percent) 


Num- 

ber of 

Inter- 

No 

views 

For 

Against 

opinion 

Total  U.S.  public....    2.061 


14 


68 


18 


Men 1,031 

Women 1.030 

18  to  29  years  of  ago 528 

30  to  39 359 

40to<9 -.  348 

50to59 323 

60  years  or  over 498 

Less  than  high  school 

complete 747 

H  igh  school  complete 679 

Some  college 623 

Professional 290 

Managerial 232 

Clerical,  sales 261 

Craftsman,  foreman 394 

OUier  manual,  service 421 

Farmer,  farm  laborer 66 

Nonmetro: 

Rural 263 

Urban 391 

Metro:  ,„ 

50.000  to  999.999 583 

1,000,000  or  over 824 

Northeast «64 

North  Central 611 

South 599 

West 387 

Under  15,000  income 485 

JS.OOO  to  J6.999 309 

J7,000  to  $9.999 421 

J10,000  to  J14.999 492 

$15,000  or  over 311 

White 1.828 

Nonwhite 198 

No  children  in  household. .  1, 032 

With  children  under  18 1,026 

With  teenagers  12  to  17...  463 

Own  home 1,383 

Rent  home 667 

Union  members 319 

Union  families 297 

Nonunion  families 1,423 

Political  affiliation: 

Democrat 910 

Republican .  467 

Independent 515 
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THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  a  statement  by  the 
Honorable  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  former 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
concerning  the  current  administration 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Larry  O'Brien's  remarks  emphasize  the 
decline  in  the  postal  service  which  has 
characterized  the  post  ofiBce  for  nearly 
21/2  years — a  decline  not  caused  by  in- 
creasing mail  volume.  Inadequate  man- 
power, or  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the 
bills,  but  by  a  deliberate  series  of  policies 
adopted  by  the  Postmaster  General  to 
reduce  services  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has  increased  the  cost  of  postal  services 
to  the  public. 

The  Congressional  Record  does  not 
permit  the  publication  of  drawings  or 
cartoons,  but  this  morning's  Herblock 
in  the  Washington  Post  depicts  the  situa- 
tion accurately.  For  instance,  it  costs 
twice  SIS  much  to  mail  a  special  delivery 
letter  today  as  it  did  when  Postmaster 
General  Blount  came  to  ofBce,  and  the 
difference  in  the  service  given  a  special 
delivery  letter  today  is  that  the  Post- 
master General  changed  the  schedule  of 
special  delivery  to  require  reduced  serv- 
ice. 


Now  the  Postmaster  General  has  an- 
nounced that  the  "bureaucratic  bum- 
bling" of  the  Postal  Service  will  be  cor- 
rected by  removing  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  employees  in  headquarters 
and  regional  offices.  Although  I  am  sure 
many  who  have  no  knowledge  of  postal 
operations  will  celebrate  this  reduction, 
several  questions  come  to  my  mind :  How 
much  money  will  that  save?  How  many 
more  postal  services  will  be  reduced? 
How  much  more  work  will  be  delayed  be- 
cause there  is  inadequate  manpower  to 
do  the  Job?  Is  this,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish? 

The  Postmaster  General  has  been 
silent  to  criticism,  particularly  to  these 
poUcy  changes,  A  few  weeks  ago  when 
he  announced  a  major  change  in  air- 
mail postal  service,  I  ixjinted  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  overnight  de- 
livery of  letters  was  common  3  years  ago 
at  ordinary  first-class  rales  because  the 
transportation  service  provided  by  the 
Post  Office  in  1968  was  designed  to  im- 
prove service,  not  to  save  money.  It  ap- 
I>ears  that  the  Postmaster  General  has 
no  answer  and  so,  perhaps  wisely,  he  says 
nothing.  But  the  mounting,  specific  crit- 
icism of  specific  postal  practices  should 
awaken  the  Postmaster  General  to  the 
attitude  of  the  public  and  the  Congress; 
or  perhaps  it  will  come  to  the  attention 
of  his  absentee  employers,  the  Governors 
of  the  Postal  Service,  who  have  the  actual 
responsibility  to  see  that  congressional 
policy  is  followed.  We  have  tried  to  make 
It  clear  to  the  Governors  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
did  not  include  a  mandate  to  see  how  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  postal 
services,  as  expressed  by  their  elected 
representative,  can  best  be  ignored. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foillows: 

Statzmz3«t   bt   Hon.  Lawrknck   F.   O'Bbixn, 
FoRMEB  Postmaster  OunotAL 

As  the  author  and  first  public  advocate 
of  the  concept  of  the  postal  corporation,  and 
as  co-chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee 
working  arduoxisly  to  secure  congressional 
approval  of  the  corporation  plan,  I  can  no 
longer  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  my  mount- 
ing concern  over  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

I  do  not  speak  today  for  my  party,  as 
Democratic  National  Chairman.  My  efforts 
toward  postal  reform  were  conducted  on  a 
bi-partisan  basis.  I  speak,  therefore,  as  a 
former  postmaster  general  who,  as  origina- 
tor, became  deeply  involved  In  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  movement  to  bring  the  postal 
service  abreast  of  modem  times  and  tech- 
nology, to  move  the  U.S.  MaU  in  a  competent, 
businesslike,  and  professional  manner. 

After  closely  following  the  transition  pe- 
riod, however,  I  am,  quite  frankly,  deeply 
worried.  Now  that  postal  reform  has  become 
law.  my  hopes — and  those  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  believe  In  the  corporation 
concept — have  been  shaken  by  some  dis- 
turbing events,  some  disquieting  signs  that 
could  severely  handicap  the  fledgling  corpora- 
tion before  It  even  gets  off  the  ground. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  what  our  hopes 
were  when  postal  reform  was  first  proposed 
In  March,  1967 — and  what  has  happened  to 
those  hopes  under  the  Nixon  administration. 

F^st,  it  was  my  Intention  that  the  poetal 
service  and  its  management  be  totaUy  re- 
moved from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics. 

Today,  the  aura  of  political  partisanship 
continues  to  engulf  the  postal  service  and 
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make  It  virtually  Indistinguishable  from 
pre-August,  1970  status. 

Not  only  did  the  postmaster  general-)-a 
political  appointee  of  President  Nlxon- 
cure  appointment  as  the  new  postmaster  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  but  he  also 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of  direct  )rs 
of  the  new  corporation — a  board  that  su- 
pervises the  activities  of  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral and  other  corporate  officers.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Bloiint  Is  reporting  to  himself. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Blount  recommended  iJhe 
appointment  by  President  Nixon  of  a  boy-d 
of  directors  whose  makeup  violates  the  spelt 
of  the  new  law  In  terms  of  bi-partisan  repre- 
sentation by  Including  the  maximum  numfer 
of  Republican  appointees,  and  only  a  mini- 
mum of  Democrats — Democrats  whose  Iden- 
tification with  the  party  has  been  mlnli»al 
In  terms  of  bipartisan  representation. 

Politics  remains  a  significant  factor  In  te- 
gional  and  headquarters  personnel  selection. 
Not  only  did  the  postmaster  general  dlsmjlss 
all  regional  directors  holding  career  appoint- 
ments from  past  Democratic  administrations, 
but  he  replaced  them  In  virtually  every  cise 
with  non-career  employees — with  emphasis 
on  mostly  retired  Republican  business  execju- 
tlves.  He  has  not  named  one  regional  director 
who  Is  a  recognizable  Democrat.  And  th^re 
are  continuing  reports  that  higher-level  pro- 
motions (GS-13  and  above)  at  headquarters 
still  require  clearance  by  Republican  offlcikls 
In  the  Bureau  of  Operations  and  the  Offlca  of 
the  Postmaster  General. 

A  second  goal  of  our  postal  reform  effbrt 
was  to  set  the  stage  for  a  dreunatlc  ImproVe- 
ment  In  postal  service  to  the  public,  freej  of 
the  political  and  economic  pressures  of  otcer 
agencies  and  political  entitles.  j 

But  Instead  of  Improvmg  mall  servfce, 
the  trend  of  the  past  two  years  has  been  to- 
ward a  drastic  reduction  In  existing  service. 
The  postmaster  general  has  Introduced!  a 
series  of  plans  and  budget  cuts  that  h^ve 
made  the  past  two  years  one  of  the  bleakjest 
periods  m  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Mall. 

Not  only  has  the  nationwide  program  of 
same-day  delivery  In  downtown  business  dis- 
tricts been  abandoned,  but  drastic  and  often 
unpubllclzed  cuts  have  been  made  on  a  re- 
gional basis  In  collection  services,  business 
deliveries,  forwarding  service,  special  de- 
livery, window,  Satvirday  and  other  week- 
end services. 

In  1967,  we  broke  new  ground  by  providing 
space-available  air  mall  service  to  first  cltiss 
mall  on  an  enormously  extended  basis.  Itils 
has  now  been  nullified  In  several  areas  with 
the  restriction  of  Its  use  to  distances  in  ex- 
cess of  600  miles. 

Today,  It  seems  to  be  commonplace  for  Ofst 
class  mall  to  take  six  to  seven  days  to  trajrel 
between  cities,  and  four  to  five  days  wltl^n 
metropolitan  areas.  The  Postal  Service's  <^ra 
studlee  Indicate  a  serious  deterioration  In 
service — even  when  measured  against  Its  ojm 
standards  of  performance  a  year  ago.  un- 
doubtedly, the  fact  that  thousands  of  post- 
master vacancies  went  unfilled  for  an  i^- 
precedented  two  years,  while  the  Incumbents 
remained  In  an  "acting"  status,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  decline  of  service. 

Most  serious  of  all.  In  my  view,  Is  the  s»p- 
parent  abandonment  of  our  gocil  of  ultimate- 
ly eliminating  air  mall  as  a  separate  cate- 
gory, moving  all  first-class  mall  by  the  fast- 
est available  means  of  transportation,  abd 
giving  special  service  to  special  delivery  mail. 
This  program  appears  to  have  been  replaoied 
by  a  low-quality  substitute  that  would  peo- 
vlde  ordinary  first-class  service  for  air  mill, 
and  second  class  service  for  first-class  mallj — 
all  at  much  higher  rates.  1 

All  of  these  reductions  In  service  have  qc- 
curred  before  the  corporation  has  officially 
gone  Into  operation.  But  the  signs  are  oc^- 
nous.  Unless  this  trend  toward  outdated  seev- 
Ice  Is  given  top-prlorlty  attention  by  a  pub- 
lic servlce-mlnded  board  of  directors,  tfce 
corporation  Is  headed  for  deep  trouble.  Ko 


amotmt  of  public  relations  gimmickry — such 
as  special  air  mall  service  for  congressmen — 
win  help  the  new  service  In  the  eyes  of  Its 
primary  client — the  public. 

Thirdly,  we  had  hoped  to  open  a  new  era 
m  postal-labor  relations  by  providing  un- 
restricted scope  for  good-faith  bargaining,  a 
neutral  source  for  final  appeal,  and  a  chance 
to  be  innovative  In  postal  labor-management 
relations. 

First  we  witnessed  a  crippling  strike  of 
nationwide  significance — the  first  In  postal 
history.  We  also  are  seeing  the  development 
of  the  poorest  relationships  In  memory  be- 
tween a  postmaster  general  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees.  The  turnover  of  Mr. 
Blount's  top  labor  relations  personnel  has 
been  extraordinary.  The  general  resentment 
generated  by  the  so-called  "Blount  gag" 
order,  barring  postal  personnel  from  com- 
municating freely  with  Congress,  has  further 
worsened  postal  labor  relations.  Postal  man- 
agement's public  statements  and  Its  attitude 
toward  negotiations  have  exacerbated  the 
problem. 

The  new  corporation  simply  must  not 
begin  under  a  cloud  of  acrimony  between 
management  and  labor  over  such  Issues  as 
communicating  with  Members  of  Congress. 
The  problem  of  proving  managemeut's  over- 
riding concern  for  the  welfare  of  postal  em- 
ployees must  be  given  \irgent  attention. 

Fourth,  we  had  envisioned  a  vastly  Im- 
proved method  of  obtaining  urgently  needed 
Improvements  In  postal  plants  and  equip- 
ment under  more  economical  procedures. 

Mr.  Blount  recently  announced  a  much- 
needed  $1.5  billion  construction  program  to 
provide  critically  needed  p)ostal  facilities. 
What  was  Tiot  announced  was  the  hundreds 
of  new  facilities  needlessly  delayed  or  p)ossl- 
bly  dropi>ed  because  of  the  nine  months  long 
freeze  or  new  postal  construction.  Imposed 
by  the  postmaster  general  in  response  to  the 
President's  inept  battle  against  Inflation. 
That  freeze  served  only  to  Increase  the  def- 
icit in  adequate  facilities  that  must  be  borne 
by  the  new  corporation. 

Furthermore,  the  staggering  cost  overrun 
incurred  In  building  a  New  York  Bulk 
Handling  Facility  In  Secaucus,  New  Jersey, 
has  greatly  shaken  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  the  same  officials  to  undertake  the  enor- 
mous building  programs  needed  In  the  postal 
system.  Another  such  fiscal  disaster  could 
seriously  Inhibit  the  new  corporation's  aWllty 
to  market  Its  securities;  the  responsible 
officials  should  not  be  awarded  positions  of 
similar  authority  In  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service. 

Fifth,  in  the  financial  area,  we  had  hoped 
to  place  the  postal  service  on  sound  economic 
footing,  with  due  regard  to  public  service. 

Mr.  Blount  has  come  up  with  the  most 
staggering  postal  deficit  In  history — projected 
to  reach  more  than  $2.2  billion  by  June  30. 
This  administration's  failure  to  secure  from 
the  Congress  any  kind  of  a  rate  Increase  In 
the  past  two  years  has  placed  the  new  cor- 
poration at  a  disadvantage  even  before  It 
opens  Its  doors.  Even  more  dlsrturblng  is  the 
attitude  of  the  management  toward  the  le- 
gitimate requests  of  the  new  Postal  Rate 
Commission  for  basic  financial  information 
and  an  opportunity  to  observe  poetal  proc- 
essing methods.  So  far,  the  Postal  Servloe 
management  has  not  even  been  able  to  agree 
on  what  the  Rate  Commission's  mandate  Is. 

Penally,  we  foresaw  the  opportunity 
through  postal  reform  for  a  cooperative  and 
constructive  relationship  with  the  Congress, 
with  mall  users,  and  the  public,  through 
frequent  consultation  and  appropriate  legis- 
lative oversight. 

Unfortunately,  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Kount 
and  his  colleagues  toward  Congress  and  the 
public  has  been  one  of  disdain.  They  have 
indicated  that  they  simply  do  not  under- 
stand the  legislative  process  and  the  proper 
role  of  legislative  oversight.  As  a  result,  the 
postal  service  has  reached  an  all-time  low  In 
congressional  relations.  It  cost  Mr.  Blount 


a  postal  rate  bill — and  would  have  cost  us 
postal  reorganization.  As  It  Is,  he  and  his  top 
staff  have  cost  the  new  corporation  vital 
congressional,  public,  and  employee  good  will 
at  the  outset. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  postal  man* 
agement  must  stop  playing  politics  with  the 
new  postal  corporation.  Mr.  Blount  should 
make  non-partisanship  the  nile  rather  than 
a  mere  slogaji.  He  should  recommend  a  board 
of  directors  that  meets  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
He  should  consult  fully  with  appropriate 
congressional  committees  and  members,  as 
well  as  with  mailers  and  groups  representing 
the  public.  He  should  stop  playing  stamp 
politics.  He  should  give  Immediate  attention 
to  ending  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  ot 
service.  He  should  make  every  effort  to  restore 
favorable  management-labor  relations.  As  a 
construction  expert,  he  should  take  special 
pains  to  see  that  future  Secaucuses  are 
averted  through  careful  planning. 

This  corporation  can  succeed — and  U.  8. 
maU  service  can  fiourlsh — only  with  the  most 
carefully  cultivated  good  faith  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  American  public.  The 
most  disquieting  sign  of  all,  to  date,  has  been 
that  Mr.  Blount  and  his  colleagues  are  taking 
the  public  for  granted. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM 
EXPOSITION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  May  15- 
23.  1971,  marks  the  16th  International 
Petroleum  Exposition.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  the 
Oil  Capital  of  the  World,  has  had  the 
honor  since  the  first  exposition  was  held 
in  1923  to  host  this  industrial  event.  At 
a  time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  do- 
mestic energy  sources  can  no  longer  sup- 
ply the  need.''  of  our  country,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  a  trade  exhibit  with  its 
principal  objective  one  of  discovery  and 
recovery  of  new  energy  sources.  The  1971 
International  Petroleum  Exposition  was 
honored  to  have  as  its  opening  speaker, 
the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  His  remarks  on 
that  occasion  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  remarks 
of  Secretary  Morton  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  IPE  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   speech   were   ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  bt  Secrbtaby  or  the 

Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  Betore  the 

International      Petroleum      Exposition, 

ToLSA,  Okla.,  May  16,  1971 

As  we  gather  here  on  opening  day  of  the 
International  Petroleum  Exposition,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  mark  what  will  surely 
stand  as  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  the 
20th  Century — namely  to  find  and  produce 
the  energy  we  need  and  to  do  so  In  a  way 
that  we  do  not  Increase  the  world's  almost 
unbearable  pollution  b\irden. 

President  Nixon,  I  assure  you.  Joins  us  In 
our  concern  and  respect  for  the  magnitude  erf 
this  challenge. 

The  President  asked  me  to  extend  his 
warmest  greetings  to  all  who  are  here.  He 
expressed  the  h(^>e  that  everyone  will  benefit 
from  the  activities  conducted  at  this  Exposi- 
tion since  it  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
trade  shows  held  In  this  Nation.  I  am  happy 
to  relay  the  President's  words  to  you. 

The  Importance  of  energy  In  general  and 
of  petroleum  energy  in  particular  is  brought 
sharply  home  to  anyone  looking  around  this 
great  hall— on  all  sldee.  One  sees  a  complex 
of  equipment  which  eloquently  defines  man's 
ever-more  sophisticated  search  for  energy 
sources. 
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OU  and  Its  impact  on  mankind  are  totally 
international  in  concept,  effect  and  opera- 
tion. More  than  50  nations  produce  oil  and 
every  nation  on  earth  comsumes  it  in  some 
form  or  other. 

Equipment  on  dl^lay  here  Is  seen  on  the 
seas  around  the  worid.  In  the  wastelands  of 
the  Sahara,  along  the  North  Slope,  In  the 
Andes,  In  downtown  Loe  Angeles,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  coital  of  Oklahoma.  Oil  Is 
everywhere — so  it  seems — and  so  are  oU  men. 

And  as  we  view  our  world  neighbors  in  this 
context,  the  sea,  the  air  and  the  itmd  serve 
to  remind  us  that  the  earth  is  a  closed 
system. 

My  point  is  that  the  technology  that  has 
telescoped  time  and  knocked  down  the  bar- 
riers of  distance  has  given  us  all  a  common 
interest  in  how  the  earth's  resources  of  land, 
water,  air,  and  minerals  are  used. 

In  our  closed  system  we  are  hostages  to  the 
good  behavior  of  one  another.  This  has  al- 
ways been  true  of  neighbors.  It  Is  now  be- 
coming true  of  peoples  separated  from  one 
another  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
miles. 

But  the  Impact  will  be  even  more  for  fu- 
ture generations.  With  the  world  population 
Increasing  from  3Vi  billion  to  7  billion  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  increasing  demands 
of  people  will  not  be  for  the  requisites  of  a 
marginal  existence,  but  for  a  truly  better 
quality  of  life. 

By  1990,  these  people  are  expected  to  de- 
mand 100  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

A  consumption  rate  of  this  magnitude 
means  that  the  world  oil  todustry  will  need 
to  find  500  billion  barrels  of  oil  between  now 
and  then  which  Is  more  oil  than  the  world 
has  yet  consumed. 

These  requirements  pose  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
find,  develop  and  transport  the  supplies  that 
will  be  needed. 

I  am  greatly  Impressed  with  the  recogni- 
tion being  given  these  challenges  at  this 
Exposition.  Displays  at  the  Ecology  Hall  of 
Science  are  interesting,  instructive,  and 
highly  encouraging.  I  want  particularly  to 
commend  the  approach  taken  by  petroleum 
companies  and  their  supporting  Industries 
to  meet  petroleum's  responsibilities  in  this 
critical  period  of  rapidly  expanding  produc- 
tion and  use  of  energy. 

When  one  focuses  on  this  exhibit  and  the 
efforts  to  accommodate  demand  for  oil  and 
the  environmental  needs  of  the  world,  It 
seems  realistic  to  assume  that  energy  will 
cost  more  in  the  years  ahead.  In  part,  this 
reflects  the  fact  that  cost  normally  Increases 
for  exhaustible  resources  as  the  most  ac- 
cessible deposits  are  found  and  exploited. 
But  It  also  results  from  the  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  price  of  the  resource  will  begin 
to  reflect  Its  full  cost.  For  years  the  prac- 
tice of  all  industries — not  Just  the  oil  in- 
dustry— has  been  to  carry  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  product  down  to  their  profit  and 
loss  statements. 

In  the  future  we  shall  charge  the  product 
with  these  external  costs.  Unfortunately, 
products  of  the  future  will  also  be  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  making  restitution  to  the 
past.  At  least,  however,  we  are  now  aware  of 
these  costs,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan. 

Correction  of  past  mistakes  and  avoidance 
of  future  ones  will  be  costly.  But  it  will  cost 
a  great  deal  more  to  go  on  the  way  we  have 
been  going.  The  problems  of  obtaining  more 
energy  with  less  pollution  must  be  solved  at 
all  levels — technical,  commercial,  social,  po- 
litical and  International. 

In  the  United  States  the  solution  of  these 
problems  has  been  hampered  in  the  past 
by  the  lack  of  an  integrated  organl2iatlon  at 
the  Federal  level  for  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  a  coherent,  long-range  energy  pol- 
icy. President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  which  would,  among  other 
reforms,  center  the  major  responsibilities  for 
energy  development  In  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  We  are  certain  that  this  con- 
cept will  abolish  amblglous  and  mconslstent 
agency  missions,  fix  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability, provide  an  overall  approach  to 
the  natural  resources  area,  and  focus  on  re- 
sults rather  than  programs.  It  Is  the  best 
single  promise  we  have  of  coordinating  the 
actions  required  for  the  development  and  use 
of  energy  with  each  other,  and  with  the  re- 
quirements for  environmental  preservation. 

We  all  live  In  a  world  that  Is  not  the  open- 
ended  preserve  we  so  long  believed  it  to  be. 
Flawed  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  it's  all  we've 
got.  For  years,  men  have  pillaged  and  abused 
It  and  It  didn't  matter  because  nature's  ca- 
pacity to  heal  was  greater  than  man's  capac- 
ity to  hurt.  This  Is  no  longer  true.  The  Oood 
Earth  which  nourishes  us  deserves  far  better 
than  the  treatment  It  has  received.  If  we  re- 
spond promptly  and  sensibly  we  may  yet  be 
In  time  to  preserve  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish living  from  mere  existence.  But  we 
shall  have  to  move  fast  to  change  our  destiny. 
I  commend  you  on  the  progress  you  have 
made  In  the  ecological  arena.  In  the  name 
of  our  planet's  nattiral  resources,  I  call  upon 
you  to  investigate  and  use  every  possible  tool 
for  Insuring  man's  tenancy  on  his  earthly 
abode. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  from  our  moon  flights 
was  the  new  look  by  astronauts  at  our  own 
planet. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  photographs  taken 
by  those  Intrepid  spacemen  showed  earth  as 
a  solitary  ball,  suspended  In  a  seemingly  end- 
less void  with  no  horizon  beyond.  It  Is  all  to- 
gether and  all  Interrelated.  From  the  astro- 
nauts' view  of  the  world  has  come  a  greater 
realization  that  lives  In  a  finite  system — 
and  that  what  we  have  In  land,  air  and 
sea — is  all  there  ever  will  be  for  man  on  earth. 

Senator  Bellmon,  what  I  have  seen  here 
today  refiects  to  some  degree,  the  heritage  of 
your  state.  It  Is  my  firm  expectation  that  the 
infiuence,  enthusiasm  and  competition  of 
the  "Sooner's"  1889  land  rush  will  be  re- 
peated by  the  International  oil  Industry  in 
reaching  the  goals  of  abundant  energy  con- 
sistent with  environmental  conservation. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  41/2  to  5  million  small 
businesses  in  celebration  of  National 
Small  Business  Week.  This  is  a  time 
when  our  national  Government  needs  to 
join  hands  with  small  businesses  and 
search  for  the  answers  to  their  many 
needs. 

The  small  businessman  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  "free  enterprise  system."  He 
is  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  adverse 
situations,  but  the  last  to  receive  any 
help. 

The  estimated  loss  in  gross  national 
product  in  the  last  half  of  1970,  due 
to  the  automotive  strike,  was  more  than 
$16  biUion,  and  most  of  this  was  lost  by 
suppliers,  who  are  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  great  ad- 
versity, the  small  business  firms  of  our 
country  continue  to  contribute  immeas- 
urably to  both  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  to  employment.  I  congratulate 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen. 

Earlier  this  week,  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Bible,  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, spoke  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Advisory  Council 


at  their  annual  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Bible's  speech  recalled 
the  diflflcult  experience  that  sm&U  busi- 
ness has  faced  in  recent  years,  partic- 
ularly recalling  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  carrying  out  its  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  small  business  firms.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  see  that,  in  his  speech, 
Senator  Bible  defended  the  continued 
independence  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  di- 
rect loan  programs. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bible's  speech 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  your  staff,  Mr.  Adminis- 
trator, your  associates,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  National  Small  Business  Advisory 
Council:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  Capitol  Hill  this  morning.  We  under- 
stand that  one  of  your  Interest  areas  dur- 
ing this  National  Small  Business  Week  Is: 
"The  future  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration." 

In  this  lovely  Capital  City,  where  the 
cherry  blossoms  and  azaleas  bloom,  hope 
springs  eternal  every  year,  and  we  always 
hope  for  the  best.  But,  even  the  small 
businessman,  who  is  one  of  the  nation's 
hardiest  jjerennlal  optimists,  cannot  meet 
his  payrolls,  pay  his  taxes,  or  buy  his  own 
youngster's  shoes  with  hope  alone. 

As  It  should,  the  SBA  this  week  will  be 
putting  Its  beet  and  most  hopeful  foot 
forward  In  describing  its  programs. 

I  feel  you  would  also  want  me  to  speak 
frankly.  We  always  try  to  take  a  balanced 
view  of  events — to  see  the  good  side  and  the 
bad.  But  we  try  always  to  see  the  facts  as 
they  are,  so  that  we  can  be  effective  as 
advocates  of  small  business. 

Prom  my  experience,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  the  future  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Is  never  very  secure  for  very 
long. 

Small  business  Is  one  area  In  which  It  Is 
especially  necessary  to  distinguish  noble 
thoughts  and  fine  rhetoric  from  actions  ul- 
timately taken  and  their  Impact  upon  day- 
to-day  and  long-term  small  buslnaas  pros- 
pects. 

When  the  Small  Business  Act  was  passed 
In  1953,  it  took  determined  effort  to  make 
the  SBA  Independent  and  to  keep  It  from 
being  placed  within  the  Conmierce  or  Treas- 
ury Departments.  It  has  taken  continuous 
vigilance  and  extraordinary  effort  by  Con- 
gress and  the  small  business  community  to 
keep  SBA  Independent  and  functioning. 

Then,  in  March,  1969,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Commerce  expressed  his  feeling  that  SBA 
"logically  belonged"  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  That  urge-to-merge  was  halted 
shortly  thereafter. 

Last  March  20,  the  Administration  re- 
leased a  Task  Force  Report  entitled  "Im- 
proving the  Prospects  of  Small  Business" 
about  which  the  President  said  many  nice 
things. 

However,  the  next  Administration  pro- 
posal was  to  merge  the  SBA  within  the 
Department  of  Ekx)nomlc  Affairs,  an  Idea 
which  remains  a  current  danger. 

This  merger  proposition  was  followed  by 
a  more  formal  "Reorganization  Plan  No.  1" 
which  proposes  to  detach  the  highly  suc- 
cessful SBA  volunteer  management  assist- 
ance programs — SCORE  and  ACE — and  place 
them  In  a  new  multipurpose  agency  called 
"ACTION."   The   only   connection    between 
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SCXDRE,  ACE,  and  the  other  components]  of 
■ACTION" — which  would  Include  the  Pe»ce 
Corps,  PVjster  Grandparents,  Retired  Senior 
Volvinteers,  VISTA  and  National  Stud  snt 
Volunteers — would  be  that  they  all  con- 
tain volunteers. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  persuasive  reason- 
ing. For  Instance,  35%  of  SBA's  manage- 
ment assistance  Interviews  are  handled  j  by 
SCORE  and  ACE  representatives,  a  tfcsk 
which  would  coat  the  Federal  Government 
more  than  $2  million  a  year  If  these  volun- 
teers were  on  the  payroll.  SCORE'S  NatlcBial 
Planning  Committee,  speaking  for  the  3jB»6 
members,  adopted  a  Resolution  unanimously 
opposing  any  transfer. 

To  me  these  are  persuasive  reasons  for  bp- 
poelng  the  transfer  of  this  function  fjom 
the  SBA.  ' 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  SBA  Is  its  busldess 
loan  programs.  In  December  of  last  yfar. 
Senator  Sparkman  and  I  wrote  to  the  W>lte 
House  requesting  that  the  Administration's 
fund  request  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  budget 
approximate  the  levels  approved  by  Oon- 
greas  for  Fiscal  Tear  1968.  particularly  a4  to 
direct,  participation,  community  develop- 
ment and  SBIC  loana. 

We  noted  with  concern  that  the  number 
of  SBA  direct  loans  fell  from  over  2.40Q  in 
1966  to  635  in  19fl9  to  42  in  1970.  We  recog- 
nized then,  as  we  do  today,  that  a  reoord 
number  of  guarantees  on  private  loans  were 
issued  last  year.  Perhaps  guarantees  are  [the 
answer,  but  we  expressed  our  reservations 
about  over-reliance  upon  the  guarantee  bank 
approach. 

We  were  chagrined  to  see  that  the  sut>se- 
quent  Administration  request  for  Fiscal  "^ear 
1972  SBA  business  loan  funds  stood  at  1(99 
million,  a  cut  of  more  than  %  from  the 
$307.4  million  authorized  by  Congress  |  for 
Fiscal  Year  1968.  , 

Although  the  SBA  revolving  fund  is  tak- 
ing in  about  $20  million  a  month  or  %  pf  a 
billion  per  year.  It  Is  propoalng  to  lend  lout 
only  40%  of  that  income.  Thus,  looked  at 
upon  a  cash  basis.  It  seems  Ironic  that  small 
businessmen  participating  in  the  SBA  )oan 
program  may  actually  be  subsidizing  other 
Government  programs  such  as  the  proposals 
for  a  $125  million  guarantee  to  Pennsylvania 
Central  and  a  $250  million  guarantee  to 
Lockheed,  two  of  the  biggest  giant  corptira- 
tlons  In  the  country.  These  amounts  would 
be  about  enough  to  help  17,000  businessmen 
affected  by  the  Wholesome  Meat.  Poi^try 
and  Egg  Acts.  i 

On  the  positive  side,  we  are  pleased  to 
commend  SBA  on  several  recent  studies!  on 
crime  and  small  business;  on  the  impact 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act;  and  i|pon 
niunerlcal  control.  SBA's  disaster  work  has 
been  outstanding,  and  it  Is  cautiously  ei^ter- 
Ing  the  small  business  advocacy  role  within 
the  Federal  establishment  iteelf.  Theeei can 
form  the  basis  of  important  policy,  decisions 
and  relief  actions.  | 

As  I  said,  we  always  hope  for  the  l^est, 
and  we  warmly  welcome  the  appointment  of 
the  Honorable  Tom  Kleppe.  who  Is  of  proven 
ability  and  experience,  and  who  comes  t<i  his 
p>o«ltlon  from  the  Congress  with  the  ton- 
fldence  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  Kleppe.  I 
know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  when  It  say 
we  want  to  help  you,  the  SBA,  and  sinall 
business.  | 

However,  It  will  take  more  than  hope  to 
assure  a  future  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  small  businessmen  of  ithls 
country,  and  the  free  enterprise  systei^.  If 
we  want  to  see  these  Institutions  and  values 
preserved,  we  will  have  to  look  forward  to 
a  lot  of  hard  work,  to  frequent  ooatact 
and  muttxal  education,  emd  to  the  coorqUia- 
tlon  of  our  efforts  In  the  face  of  the  liany 
problems  and  competing  forces  In  American 
life. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  ifcese 
are  some  of  your  challenges  and  ^our 
plaudits. 


CUTBACK  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  several  have  noted 
editorials  in  such  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post, 
which  has  advised  against  the  approach 
advocated  by  Senator  Mansfield. 

The  largest  newspaper  in  my  own 
State  of  Oregon  is  the  Portland  Orego- 
nian.  This  is  a  newspaper  which  has  been 
generous  in  its  editorial  support  of  the 
President  and  his  foreign  policy.  Includ- 
ing his  course  of  action  in  Indociiina. 
Thus,  I  think  It  is  most  noteworthy  that 
on  Monday,  May  17,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregonian  providing  a 
solid  rationale  for  the  unilateral  reduc- 
tion of  our  troops  in  Europe.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cut-Back  in  E^tJKOPB 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  resolution  for  a 
major  reduction  In  U.S.  armed  forces  In 
Europe — mainly  Germany — would  have  come 
to  a  showdown  In  the  Senate  long  ago  had 
not  the  Soviet  Union  rolled  Its  troops  Into 
Czechoslovakia  to  crush  a  Communist  liber- 
alization policy  and  restore  Soviet  hegemony. 

Now  the  Mansfield  pitch  U  back  In  con- 
tention and  his  call  for  a  50  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  garrison  In  Europe — from 
300.000  troops  to  150.000 — has  the  Nixon 
Administration  aroused  and  fighting  back 
with  all  Its  strength. 

But  SecreUry  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
was  singularly  unconvincing  when  he  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  a  50  per  cent  cut  In  U.S.  forces  In 
Eurojje  would  mean  the  "end  of  NATO"  and 
would  be  a  mistake  of  "historic  proportions." 
If  the  NATO  "shield"  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion is  that  fragile,  after  20  years  of  Euro- 
pean recovery — including  booming  prosperity 
in  West  Germany — It  Is  time  to  give  our 
allies  a  shock  treatment. 

It  Is  the  Nixon  Administration's  firm  posi- 
tion that  if  any  more  American  troops  are 
to  be  taken  out  of  Eiirope  It  must  be  In 
reciprocation  with  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Moscow's  eastern  European  satel- 
lites. But  assertion  of  the  "Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine" In  Czechoslovakia  shows  this  to  be  a 
possibility  so  remote  as  to  be  no  major  factor 
In  considering  the  U.S.  problem  of  maintain- 
ing our  European  garrison. 

The  intervention  In  this  debate  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  secretary.  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  needs  to  be  considered,  but  not 
exaggerated.  Brezhnev  pointedly  asked  the 
NATO  nations  to  "start  negotiations"  on 
"reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments 
m  central  Europe"  in  a  speech  Friday. 

Senate  Republican  whip  Robert  P.  Grlflln 
of  Michigan  leaped  on  the  Brezhnev  proposal 
as  an  argument  against  Mansfield's  troop  re- 
duction resolution.  He  said  the  Mansfield 
resolution  would  "pvUl  the  rug  out  from 
underneath  our  negotiator  just  as  he's  about 
to  sit  down  at  the  table." 

That  assumes  that  the  Russians  are  more 
wining  to  reduce  armed  forces  in  Europe  in 
concert  with  NATO  than  they  are  willing  to 
move  in  the  stagnating  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  (SALT)  which  are  getting  no- 
where In  the  nuclear  arms  field. 

It  assimies  that  Moscow  Is  willing  to  weak- 
en Its  military  control  of  East  Germany. 
Czechoslovakia,  et  al,  when  all  the  evidence 
Is  to  the  contrary. 

It  assumes  that  the  United  States  could 
use  a  300.000-man  force  for  bargaining,  but 
not  a  150.000-man  force. 

It  assigns  no  value  to  a  unilateral  arms 


reduction — ^though  It  be  In  American  self 
Interest  and  not  Intended  as  a  negotiating 
gesture — In  bringing  both  our  NATO  allies 
and  the  Communist  opponent  to  a  greater 
recognition  of  their  responsibilities  for  i>eace. 

The  time  is  near,  If  It  is  not  already  at 
hand,  for  Europe  to  man  Its  own  defenses 
behind  the  real  deterrent  which  Is  not  Amer- 
lean  troops  In  Germany  but  U.S.  nuclear 
second-strike  power.  It  Is  time  for  the  U.S. 
government  to  consider  the  perilous  situation 
this  nation  has  got  itself  Into  by  spending 
billions  of  dollars  more  overseas  than  it  can 
receive  In  sales.  The  dollar  Is  not  out  of 
trouble,  our  gold  reserves  are  not  safe,  and 
the  costs  of  winding  down  the  Vietnam  war 
are  far  from  ended. 

The  Administration  has  not  made  a  con- 
vincing case,  so  far  as  the  American  public 
Is  concerned,  for  maintaining  Indefinitely  a 
costly  military  force  In  western  Europe. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
REPORT  ON  SMOKING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  spring 
of  1959,  the  British  Royal  College  of 
Physicisuis  set  up  a  committee  to  "report 
on  the  question  of  smoking  and  at- 
mospheric pollution  in  relation  to  car- 
cinoma of  the  lung  and  other  illnesses." 
After  reviewing  the  evidence  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that,  although  air  pol- 
lution and  smoking  might  be  related  in 
some  respects,  the  preventive  measures 
for  the  two  hazards  were  so  different  the 
two  hazards  should  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

Thus,  even  before  our  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  issued  its  land- 
mark report  on  the  health  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  issued  an  authoritative  re- 
port entitled  "Smoking  and  Health" 
which  outlined  and  detailed  the  effects 
of  cigarette  smoking  on  health. 

The  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Smoking  and  Health  issued 
its  historic  report  in  January  1964  and 
called  for  "appropriate  remedial  action" 
to  combat  the  health  hazard  of  cigarette 
smoking.  The  Congress  subsequently 
passed  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  which  called  on  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  issue  annual  followup  re- 
ports on  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking.  These  reports  have  broadened 
our  knowledge  of  the  hazards  of  smoking, 
helped  us  to  better  understand  the  com- 
plex mechanisms  involved  in  the  disease- 
causing  processes  of  cigarette  smoking, 
and  have  provided  important  epidemio- 
logical data  detailing  the  scope  of  the 
health  problem  of  cigarette  smoking. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has 
this  year  issued  a  most  authoritative  fol- 
lowup report  entitled  "Smoking  and 
Health  Now."  This  study  presents  the 
British  perspective  on  the  epidemiology 
of  cigarette  smoking  as  well  as  examining 
the  effects  of  advertising,  the  psychologi- 
cally addictive  component  to  smoking, 
and  methods  of  disease  prevention 
through  increased  restrictions  on  smok- 
ing and  the  promotion  of  cigarettes. 

Because  of  its  importance  and  rele- 
vance to  similar  problems  which  we  face 
in  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  summary  of  "Smoking 
and  Health  Now,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
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mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Smokino  AMD  Health  Now 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  drew  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  of  cigarette  Bmokln.g 
in  Its  report  Smoking  and  Health  In  1962.  In 
spite  of  all  the  publicity  It  received,  most 
smokers  are  still  unaware  of  the  risks  they 
run:  but  doctors  and  other  professional  men 
are  stopping  smoking  In  large  numbers. 

Successive  Ooverrunente  have  done  little 
to  combat  a  habit  which  costs  the  country 
many  thousands  of  premature  deaths  every 
year.  Is  revenue  from  taxation  of  cigarettes 
more  Important  than  the  continued  Increase 
of  the  crippling  diseases  they  cause? 

Has  clg^arette  smoking  really  been  proved 
to  cause  limg  cancer,  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema and  to  Increase  the  risk  of  heart  at- 
tacks? What  other  harm  does  it  do  to  health, 
and   why   do   people   smoke   cigarettes? 

How  may  your  smoking  affect  you?  Are 
there  less  dangerous  waya  of  smoking? 

Smoking  and  Health  Now  Is  a  new  report 
which  answers  these  questions  and  suggests 
what  should  be  done  by  Government  and  in- 
dividuals to  meet  the  biggest  challenge  to 
preventive  medicine  which  the  ooiintry  faces 
now. 

SUMMARY 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  num- 
bered pcu-agraphs  In  the  text  of  the  Report.) 
1.  Introduction 

Premature  deaths  and  disabling  illnesses 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking  have  now 
reached  epidemic  proportions  and  present 
the  most  challenging  of  all  opportunities  for 
preventive  medicine  In  thU  country.  The 
challenge  has  remained  unanswered  since 
the  first  report.  Smoking  and  Health,  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  published 
In  1962.  The  Government  has  done  little  to 
curb  cigarette  smoking,  which  continues  to 
Increase.  The  present  report  reviews  the  evi- 
dence of  the  effects  of  smoking  on  health 
and  makes  proposals  for  action  In  the  hope 
that  the  public  conscience  will  be  aroused 
and  that  effective  preventive  action  will  be 
taken. 

History  of  smoking  (1.  4  to  1.  6).  Since  Its 
Introduction  In  the  sixteenth  century,  smok- 
ing has  always  had  Its  advocates  and  op- 
ponents; only  recently  has  scientific  study 
produced  valid  evidence  of  Its  effects  upon 
health.  Cigarettes  have  largely  replaced  other 
forms  of  smoking  In  the  past  seventy  years; 
the  level  of  consumption  rose  steeply  over 
this  period,  has  now  levelled  off  In  men,  but  Is 
still  rising  In  women  (Figure  1.  1). 

Smoking  habits  (1.  6  to  1.  10).  After  pub- 
lication In  1962  of  the  Royal  College  Report, 
Smoking  and  Health,  there  was  a  sharp  drop 
In  the  number  of  men  smoking  clgareittes 
but,  though  reduction  Is  maintained  In 
social  classes  I.  n.  and  m,  the  numbers  of 
cigarettes  smoked  by  men  over«ll  Is  still 
doee  to  the  1961  level.  Fewer  women  than 
men  smoke  but  their  numbers  are  rising 
(Figure  1.  2).  Filter-tipped  cigarettes  have 
become  Increasingly  popular  and  more  cigars 
are  now  smoked  than  formerly  (Figure  1.  3). 
Smoking  Is  continuing  to  Increase  among 
gills,  but  not  boys,  at  school. 

Since  1951  cigarette  smoking  by  doctors 
has  steadUy  declined  and  In  1966  only  one- 
third  smoked  cigarettes  compared  with  two- 
thirds  of  other  men  (Figures  1.  4  and  1.  6). 

Tobacco  advertisinn  (1.  11,  1.  12).  Despite 
prohibition  of  cigarette  advertising  on  TV 
after  JtUy  1965.  sales  promotion  for  tobacco 
by  adverUslng  and  by  gift  coupons  with 
oJgMettea  has  continued  to  Increase  (Table 
1-  1  and  Figure  1.  6),  but  a  code  of  more 
ethical  advertising  has  been  adopted.  In  1968. 
£58  million  was  spent  by  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try on  sales  promotion. 

Research  Into  the  effects  of  smoking  has 
been  supported  by  the  Medical  Research 
Council  and  the  Tobacco  Research  Council 
but  UtUe  research  has  been  Initiated  into  the 


prevention  of  diseases  cavised  by  smoking 
(1.  13,  1.  14). 

Action  by  Government  (1.  15  to  1.  20).  This 
has  been  virtually  confined  to  an  annual 
outlay  of  up  to  £100,000  on  health  educaUon 
about  the  dangers  of  smoking;  this  may  be 
compared  with  £1,300,000  ^>ent  on  education 
about  road  safety.  The  small  number  of 
anti-smoking  clinics  set  up  after  1962  have 
had  little  official  support  and  most  have  been 
discontinued.  Ministers,  without  reference  to 
the  fatal  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  or  to 
the  economic  loss  It  occasions,  have  stated 
that  the  large  revenue  from  taxation  pro- 
vided by  undiminished  sales  of  cigarettes  is 
Indispensable. 

2.  Smoking,  illness,  and  shortening  of  life 
Death  rates  in  relation  to  smoking  habits. 
The  fatal  effects  of  tobacco  smoking  are  al- 
most restricted  to  cigarette  smokers,  and 
Increase  with  the  amounts  smoked.  Cigarette 
smokers  are  about  twice  as  likely  to  die  in 
middle  age  as  are  non-smokers  and  may  have 
a  risk  similar  to  that  of  non-smokers  ten 
years  older.  It  Is  estimated  that  over  20,000 
deaths  in  men  between  the  ages  of  35  and 
64  are  caused  every  year  by  smoking  In  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  chances  are  that  two 
out  of  every  five  heavy  cigarette  smokers,  but 
only  one  out  of  every  five  non-smokers,  will 
die  before  the  age  of  65.  The  man  of  36  who 
Is  an  average  cigarette  smoker  Is  likely  on 
average  to  lose  SVj  years  of  life  compared 
with  a  non-smoker  (2.2  to  2.7,  Figures  2.1, 
2.2  and  2.3). 

Those  who  discontinue  smoking  cigarettes 
run  a  steadily  diminishing  risk  of  dying 
from  Its  effects,  even  after  many  years  of 
smoking,  and  attain  the  level  of  non-smokers 
after  ten  years  of  abstinence  (2.8) .  The  effect 
of  this  Is  shown  In  the  declining  death  rates 
from  disease  related  to  smoking  among  Brit- 
ish doctors  as  compared  with  others.  Doctors 
are  now  smoking  much  less  than  others 
(Table  2.3).  Most  of  the  excess  risk  of  the 
cigarette  smoker  is  due  to  his  smoking  hab- 
its and  not  to  other  characteristics  that 
might  render  him  more  susceptible  to  Ill- 
ness (2.10) .  The  diseases  to  which  the  smoker 
Is  most  liable  not  only  may  be  fatal  but 
may  also  cause  much  sickness  and  disable- 
ment (2.11).  Cigarette  smokers  are  therefore 
much  less  likely  than  non-smokers  to  enjoy 
retirement  unspoilt  by  Illness  (2.16). 
3.  The  chemistry  and  pharmacology  of 

tobacco  smoke 
TobGLCco  smoke  has  a  complex  composition. 
Its  most  Important  components  are  sub- 
stances that  can  cause  cancer  In  experi- 
mental animals,  Irritants  that  may  cavise 
bronchitis,  nicotine  that  has  many  adverse 
effects  on  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  and  Is 
probably  responsible  for  tobacco  habituation, 
and  carbon  monoxide  that  Interferes  with 
the  blood's  capability  to  carry  oxygen  to  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  Lung  cancer  has  now 
been  produced  In  animals  which  have  In- 
haled tobacco  smoke. 

4.  Smoking  and  cancer  of  the  lung 

The  world-wide  rise  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  lung  cancer  has  continued.  Al- 
though In  British  men  under  the  age  of  65 
the  number  Is  now  declining  slowly.  It  is 
still  Increasing  at  older  ages  and  In  women 
at  all  ages.  Expert  conunlttees  In  many  coun- 
tries are  all  agreed  that  cigarette  smoking 
Is  the  cause  of  this  modem  epidemic  (4.  1, 
4.2). 

Many  surveys  have  established  a  clear, 
quantitative  relationship  between  numbers 
of  cigarettes  smoked  and  Incidence  of  Iting 
cancer  (4.  3  to  4.  6), 

The  risk  Is  raised  by  habits,  such  as  InhEd- 
Ing,  that  Increase  the  lungs'  exposure  to  the 
smoke  (4.  7  to  4.  9).  It  may  be  reduced  but 
not  removed  by  changing  to  filtered  ciga- 
rettes (4.  10)  and  declines  rapidly  during  the 
ten  years  after  smoking  Is  discontinued  (4. 
11,  4.  12)    (Figure  4.  8). 


Pipes  and  cigars  appear  to  play  only  a 
small  part  in  causing  lung  cancer,  as  does 
general  pollution  of  the  air.  Several  agents 
encountered  In  Industry  may  bring  on  the 
disease  but  contribute  little  to  Its  overall 
Incidence  (4.  13  to  4.  16). 

Interpretation  of  the  evidence.  There  Is  no 
doubt  of  the  close  association  between  ex- 
posure to  cigarette  smoke  and  lung  cancer. 
Certain  objections  to  the  conclusion  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer 
are  examined  and  found  to  be  without  sub- 
stance (4.  18  to  4.  28). 

If  present  smoking  habits  continue.  It  has 
been  forecast  that  there  will  be  some  60,- 
000  deaths  from  the  disease  each  year  In 
England  and  Wales  in  the  1980b.  If  cigarette 
smoking  were  to  cease  there  might  In  twenty 
years  time  be  no  more  than  5,000  annual 
deaths  from  the  disease. 

5.  Smoking,  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
emphysema 
Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  deaths,  especially  in  men. 
and  are  a  major  cause  of  sickness,  absence 
from  work  and  chronic  disability  (5. 1) .  Ciga- 
rette smokers  are  much  more  often  affected 
by  these  diseases  and  more  often  have  im- 
paired function  of  the  lungs  than  nonsmok- 
ers  or  smokers  of  pipe  and  cigars  (5.  3  to  6. 
6).  Their  risk  ol  dying  from  these  conditions 
and  the  damage  found  in  their  lungs  after 
death  Increase  In  direct  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  cigarettes  smoked  (6.  8,  5.  9).  The 
harm  done  by  cigarettes  Is  to  some  extent  off- 
set by  the  benefits  from  Improved  treatment 
and  social  environment,  the  combined  effect 
being  shown  In  recent  trends  of  deaths  from 
these  diseases  (5.  10).  If  smoking  Is  given 
up,  mild  degrees  of  bronchitis  and  Impair- 
ment of  lung  function  Improve  rapidly,  but 
severe  damage  to  the  lungs  cannot  be  re- 
paired (6.  7).  There  are  other  causes  of 
bronchitis  which  act  particularly  on  cigarette 
smokers  (5. 14,  6. 15) . 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  now  the  most  Im- 
portant predisposing  cause  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema.  Much  of  the  wide- 
spread disablement  and  many  deaths  from 
these  diseases  would  be  prevented  If  the 
habit  were  discontinued  (6.  12,  6.  17) . 
5.  Smoking  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels 

Coronary  heart  disease  is  responsible  for 
about  one  in  every  three  deaths  in  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  64  and  one  In 
seven  of  deaths  In  women  at  these  ages.  Li- 
ability to  this  disease  is  approximately  twice 
as  great  in  cigarette  smokers  as  in  non- 
smokers,  and  Is  related  to  the  numbers  of 
cigarettes  smoked,  to  inhalation,  and  to  the 
age  of  starting  to  smoke  (6.1  to  6.  3; .  The  ex- 
cess risk  of  cigarette  smokers  from  the  dis- 
ease declines  steadily  after  cessation  of  smok- 
ing (6.  10,  6.  11). 

Non-fatal  attacks  of  coronary  heart  disease, 
angina  pectoris,  and  disease  of  the  coronary 
arteries  found  poet  mortem  are  also  re- 
lated to  cigarette  smoking  independently  of 
other  Important  causative  fictors  that  have 
to  be  considered  (6.  4,  6.  6  and  6.  7) . 

Heredity  may  make  some  pteople  both  more 
prone  to  coronary  disease  and  more  liable 
to  smoke  cigarettes,  but  stopping  smoklnt 
mitigates  this  dangerous  combination  (6.  9 
to  6.  12). 

Experimental  evidence  of  the  effects  of  cig- 
arette smoking  and  of  nicotine  on  the  heart 
and  blood  shows  how  smoking  could  damage 
the  coronary  arteries  and  Increase  the  chance 
of  dying  after  a  coronary  thromboels  (6.  13 
to  6. 16). 

Pipe  and  cigar  smokers  have  only  a  small 
Increase  of  risk  from  coronary  disease  (6.  16) . 

It  Is  concluded  that  cigarette  smoking  Is 
an  Important  factor  In  causing  ccwonary 
heart  disease  and  that  the  general  avoid- 
ance of  cigarettes  would  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  condition  (6.  17) . 

Other  diseases  of  the  circulation.  Including 
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also  related  to  cigarette  smoking   (6 
6.  20). 

7.  Smoking  and  other  coruiitions 

Mothers  who  smoke  during  pregnancy  tefad 
to  have  smaller  babies  than  non-smokers  ahd 
may  be  more  likely  to  lose  their  babies  fr^m 
abortion,  stlll-blrtha  and  deaths  in  the  flfst 
days  of  Ufe  (7.  1  to  7.  5) 

Cancers  of  the  mouth,  larynx  and  esoi^h 
agu3  are  more  frequent  In  smokers  of 
kinds  of  tobacco  than  In  non-smokers.  Cftn- 
cers  of  the  bladder  and  pancreas  are  co|n- 
moner  In  cigarette  smokers  than  In  n(Jn- 
smokers   (7.  6  to  7.  9). 

Smoking  does  not  appear  to  cause  gastHc 
or  duodenal  ulcers  but  It  delays  their  healing, 
so  that  they  are  more  persistent  and  mf)re 
often  fatal  in  smokers  than  in  non-smokers 
(7.  10  to  7.  16). 

Cigarette  smokers  are  more  liable  than 
non-smokers  to  develop  tuberculosis  of  Ihe 
Ivmgs.  This  may  be  due  to  their  greater  cdn- 
Bumptlon  of  alcohol  (7.  17).  J 

Smokers  are  more  prone  to  accidents  than 
are  non-smokers.  Fires  traced  to  smoking  are 
responsible  for  great  economic  loss  and  sopae 
100  deaths  every  year  In  Great  Britain  (7.  IB)  • 

Smoking  may  enhance  the  risk  of  sopne 
rare  forms  of  blindness  (7.  19).  j 

Clrrh06l8  of  the  liver,  due  to  heavy  drli^k- 
Ing,  Is  associated  with  smoking  because  miost 
heavy  drinkers  smoke  (7.  21).  I 

Diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums  are  mpre 
frequent  In  smokers  than  In  non-smol^rs 
(7.  22),  who  Incidentally  tend  to  be  heavier. 
Thoee  who  give  up  smoking  often  put  oi  a 
lot  of  weight,  but  this  does  not  countenict 
the  benefits  to  health  otherwise  gained 
(7.  23  to  7.  25).  J 

Smokers  have  Impaired  athletic  fltnesa 
compared  with  non-smokers  (7.  26) .  ' 

8.  The  smoking  habit 

Most  smokers  begin  the  habit  In  adol 
cence  and  dependence  Is  soon  eetabllsUed. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  complex.  In  sofiie, 
satisfaction  of  Inner  needs,  and  In  otHers 
social  factors  seem  to  be  most  lmport4nt. 
Smokers  tend  to  differ  from  non-smokei 
personality  and  social  environment.  Depei 
ence  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  nt 
tine   (8.  5  to  8.  14) 

Reasons  for  giving  up  smoking  are  ijiso 
complex:  expense  and  effects  on  health  pre- 
dominate. The  Influence  of  faimlly,  frlerids, 
and  associates  Is  also  Important.  Withdrawal 
effects  are  often  reported  but  are  not  usui 
prolonged.  More  effective  public  Informal 
about  the  effects  and  consequences  of  smi 
Ing  might  persuade  many  to  give  It  ui 
especially  If  there  were  less  social  accepi 
of  smoking.  Dependent  smokers  may  n( 
the  help  of  new  techniques  which  shouli 
developed  by  research  in  special  smokl 
control  clinics  (8.  15  to  8.  21) 

9.  Prevention  of  diseases  due  to  smokh 

The  reality  of  the  psychological  and  soilal 
benefits  of  smoking  Is  suggested  by  the 
world-wide  growth  of  the  habit,  but  they 
are  outweighed  by  the  harm  done  to  heatlth 
and  preventive  measures  are  now  essenltlal. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  encoxirage  pjeo- 
ple  not  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  at  the  s^me 
time  to  develop  less  dangerous  products  ifor 
those  who  cannot  abstain  (9.  1  to  9.  6).    j 

Although  most  smokers  know  about  the 
danger  of  the  habit  they  reject  Its  relevaace 
to  themselves.  They  must  be  convinced  of 
the  dangeroxis  effect  of  cigarette  smoking  on 
health  (9.  7  to  9.  11). 

Doctors  should  abstain  from  smoking  und 
take  every  opportunity  to  urge  their  pa- 
tients to  follow  their  example.  Medical  stu- 
dents should  be  Instructed  about  the  effdcts 
of  smoking  and  their  responsibilities  In  this 
matter  must  be  brought  home  to  them  (9i  12 
to  9.  18). 

The  public  too  should  be  more  thorou^Iy 
Informed  of  the  dangers  of  smoking  and 


Oovernment  should  consult  the  Broadcasting 
Authorities  and  newspaper  Industry  on  how 
to  achieve  this   (9.  19  to  9.  21). 

Better  means  of  educating  children  about 
smoking  must  be  developed.  Teachers  should 
set  an  example  to  their  pupils.  Regulations 
forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  children 
should  be  strengthened  and  cigarette  vend- 
ing machines  should  be  removed  from  public 
places  (9.  22  to  9.  26) . 

Advertisements  of  cigarettes  and  gift  cou- 
pon schemes  should  be  prohibited  (9.  27  to 
9.30). 

More  restrictions  on  smoking  In  public 
transport  and  places  of  entertainment  should 
be  enforced  (9.  31). 

Employers'  organisations  and  Trade  Unions 
should  agree  on  wider  restrictions  of  smok- 
ing at  work  (9.  32). 

Life  Insurance  companies  should  consider 
reduced  premiums  to  non-smokers  (9.  33). 

Warning  notices  should  be  printed  on 
packets  of  cigarettes  and.  If  they  are  allowed 
to  continue,  on  cigarette  advertisements 
(9.34,9.35). 

More  effective  techniques  for  helping  un- 
willing smokers  to  stop  must  be  developed 
In  special  research  clinics,  and  when  this 
has  been  done  smoklng-control  clinics  should 
be  established  In  hospitals,  health  depart- 
ments, factories,  and  offices  (9.  36, 9.  37) . 

Pipes  and  cigars  appear  to  do  little  harm 
to  health.  It  Is  likely  that  cigarette  smokers 
who  change  over  to  these  would  benefit.  Since 
there  Is  evidence  that  cigarettes  with  a  lower 
content  of  nicotine  and  tar  may  be  less  dan- 
gerous, the  amounts  of  these  In  all  marketed 
brands  should  be  published  and  a  public 
statement  made  on  the  possible  effects  on 
health  of  smoking  them.  The  Oovernment 
should  consider  Imposing  statutory  upper 
limits  to  the  nicotine  and  tar  content  of  cig- 
arettes. The  Medical  Research  Council  should 
consult  with  the  tobacco  industry  with  re- 
gard to  tests  of  cigarettes  which  are  likely 
to  be  less  hazardous  and  should  conduct  re- 
search to  determine  the  effects  on  health  of 
smoking  such  cigarettes  (9.  38  to  9.  46) . 

Meanwhile  those  who  continue  to  smoke 
cigarettes  should  be  encouraged  to:  smoke 
fewer  cigarettes;  Inhale  less;  smoke  less  of 
each  cigarette;  take  fewer  puffs  from  each 
cigarette;  take  the  clgtirette  out  of  the  mouth 
between  puffs;  smoke  brands  with  low  nico- 
tine and  tar  content  (9.  47) . 

The  Government  must  look  beyond  an  easy 
source  of  revenue  to  the  reality  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  cigarettes  on  the  health  and 
economy  of  the  country.  Differential  taxation 
of  different  types  of  tobacco  should  be  Im- 
p^osed  to  discourage  more  hazardous  forms 
of  smoking.  An  official  Inquiry  should  be 
made  Into  the  economic  consequence  of  pres- 
ent smoking  habits  and  of  the  restUts  of  a 
general  reduction  in  cigarette  smoking  (9.  48 

to9.  51). 

Success  m  the  prevention  of  diseases 
caused  by  smoking  can  be  achieved,  but  only 
If  that  attack  Is  effecUvely  organised  and 
roade  on  many  fronts.  The  goal  Is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  lives  and  health  of  thousands 
of  smokers  who  would  otherwise  continue 
year  after  year  to  become  HI  and  to  die  before 
their  time  (9.  52  to  9.  54). 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  R.  WIL- 
SON AND  PROGRESS  AT  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ACCELERATOR  LABORA- 
TORY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  cost  overruns, 
schedule  slippages,  and  failure  to  per- 
form against  specifications  are  almost  a 
way  of  life,  it  is  refreshing,  and  cause 
for  acclaim,  when  a  multi-million-dollar 
project  is  running  below  its  cost  esti- 
mate, is  ahead  of  schedule,  and  will 
perform  well  in  excess  of  specifications. 


I  wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  at 
this  time  the  leadership  and  the  work 
of  a  distinguished  scientist,  Dr.  Robert 
Rathbun  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Wilson  undertook,  with  funds  pro- 
vided through  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  direct  the  design  and  con- 
struction, in  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  what 
will  be  the  world's  largest  single  instru- 
ment for  basic  research — a  proton  syn- 
chrotron. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  proj- 
ect is  certainly  not  just  "another  con- 
struction job."  It  is  unique  in  terms  of 
its  scope,  its  complexity,  and  its  purpo.se. 
The  laboratory  occupies  a  10 -square-mile 
site,  and  the  "main  ring"  of  the  machine 
is  approximately  4  miles  around  and 
about  1.24  miles  in  diameter.  The  site 
is  35  miles  from  downtown  Chicago. 

The  ring  is  buried  beneath  the  ground. 
More  than  1,000  powerful  magnets  have 
been  fabricated  and  placed  inside  the 
ring  and  will  serve  to  move  the  beam  of 
particles  around  the  ring,  increasing 
their  energy  to  the  highest  levels  avaO- 
able  in  the  world. 

Although  the  appropriated  fimds, 
through  the  years,  have  been  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  lowered  intensity 
appeared  inevitable  In  this  high  energy 
physics  accelerator.  Dr.  Wilson  and  his 
staff  applied  ingenuity  and  tenacity  to 
preserve  the  full  intensity  in  their  design 
and  to  provide  in  it  a  capacity  for  pro- 
tons of  increased  energy,  all  within  the 
reduced  budget.  Dr.  Wilson's  proposed 
construction  schedule  for  achieving  all 
of  this  was  so  shortened  that  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  unreasonably  op- 
timistic. And  this  was  arranged  in  the 
face  of  inflationary  spirals  affecting  con- 
struction costs,  severe  weather  problems 
and  other  diflBculties. 

Now,  4  years  later.  Dr.  Wilson  and  his 
staff  are  well  within  their  budget  and 
within  their  estimate  of  time.  Architec- 
tural engineering  activities  are  over 
three-fourths  complete  on  the  project, 
and  construction  is  over  half  completed. 
A  beam  of  particles  is  now  anticipated 
from  the  main  ring  about  1  year  earlier 
than  had  been  expected.  In  fact,  it  la 
hoped  that  initial  experimentation  with 
the  beam  can  be  imdertaken  sometime 
this  summer.  This  may  be  possible  both 
because  work  has  proceeded  so  expedi- 
tiously and  because  magnet  tuning  has 
been  done  as  the  magnets  were  set  into 
place. 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments. 
Dr.  Wilson  and  his  staff  expect  to  be 
able  to  deliver  not  only  the  promised  200 
billion  electron  volts  of  energy  originally 
contemplated,  but  a  considerably  higher 
energy — perhaps  as  high  as  500  billion 
electron  volts  or  more.  And  that  would 
be  more  than  2'/2  times  the  amount  of 
energy  on  which  the  original  authoriza- 
tions were  made  by  Congress. 

In  doing  this.  Dr.  Wilson  has  not  dam- 
aged the  pastoral  prairie  Illinois  en- 
vironment in  and  surrounding  the  lab- 
oratory site,  which  borders  the  Fox  River 
in  the  populous  DuPage  and  Kane  Coun- 
ties of  northeastern  Illinois.  Nor  has  be 
overlooked  the  interests  of  underprivi- 
leged people. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  building  beauty 
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Into  the  facility  by  conserving  Its  trees 
and  wildlife,  by  insisting  on  esthetically 
appealing  architecture  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  humanistic  qualities  into  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  bland,  gray. 
Impersonal  laboratory.  He  also  has 
achieved  important  goals  in  helping 
members  of  racial  minorities  by  train- 
ing them,  hiring  them,  by  requiring  sub- 
contractors to  do  likewise  and  by  giving 
minority  contractors  opportunities  to 
compete  for  subcontracts. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here, 
parenthetically,  that  a  Chicago  "inner- 
city"  black  businessman  has  been  award- 
ed nearly  $750,000  in  contracts  for  work 
in  the  construction  of  the  main  accelera- 
tor at  the  National  Accelerator  Labora- 
tory. Word  of  this  businessman's  efforts 
for  the  laboratory  became  international- 
ly known  and  he  recently  was  invited  to 
Japan  to  be  considered  for  a  large  con- 
tract to  produce  components  for  Japa- 
nese automobiles  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  ef- 
fort at  assisting  minorities  might  provide 
an  interesting  and  rewarding  spin-off  ef- 
fect by  assisting  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  picture. 

In  addition,  the  laboratory  has  been 
playing  an  important  role,  through  its 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  office,  in 
the  advocacy  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  for  employees  in  the  grow- 
ing industrial  areas  surroimding  it. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  from 
a  minority  rights  policy  statement  signed 
by  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  Deputy  Director, 
Edwin  L.  Goldwasser,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  distinguished  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Illinois : 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  National  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  to  seek  the  achievement 
of  its  scientific  goals  within  a  framework  of 
equal  opportunity  and  of  a  deep  dedication 
to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  human  rights 
and  dignity. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Universities 
Research  Association,  Inc.,  the  consorti- 
um of  52  universities  which  operates  the 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory  for  the 
UjS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  its 
successful  effort  to  lure  Dr.  Wilson  to  Il- 
linois from  Cornell  University,  where  he 
had  achieved  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
world's  leading  accelerator  builders. 

His  efforts  in  Illinois  have  further  dem- 
onstrated that  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  only 
an  accomplished  and  creative  physicist, 
but  that  he  is  also  an  innovative,  sensi- 
tive, budget-minded  administrator  for  a 
major  research  center. 


GENE  KELLY— I.Q.  NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Gene  Kelly, 
world  renoumed  actor,  director,  and 
dancer  has  been  named  the  new  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety's I.Q.  program.  He  will  be  featured 
in  upcoming  television  and  radio  spot 
announcements  and  will  work  through 
national  media  to  further  the  objectives 
of  the  Society's  I  Quit  program  begtm  in 
1969. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Kelly 
upon  being  named  I.Q.  chairman,  he 
stated  that  one  of  his  objectives  will  be 
to  get  his  lovely  wife,  Jeanne,  to  give  up 


smoking.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a  smoker  at  one 
time,  and  as  many  millions  have  learned, 
getting  along  without  cigarettes  makes 
life  much  more  pleasurable  and  prolongs 
life  expectancy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kel- 
ly's statement  and  the  I.Q.  fact  sheet  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows : 

I.Q.  Pact  Sheet 

What  is  I.Q.T  I.Q.  stands  for:  "I  Quit" 
.  .  .  smoking  cigarettes.  It  also  Is  a  program 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  designed  to 
spur  a  grass  roots  movement  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  public: 

(1)  That  millions  are  giving  up  the  habit: 

(2)  That  adults  and  young  people  can 
be  reached  and  motivated  to  stop  Bmoldng 
cigarettes. 

I.Q.  seeks  to  get  people  of  Influence  to 
Identify  themselves  with  this  movement, 
publicly  and  positively. 

How  do  I  qualify?  Very  simply — by  giving 
up  the  habit  for  one  month. 

Who  is  the  leader?  The  National  Chair- 
man is  Gene  Kelly,  famed  actor,  director, 
dancer,  who  gave  up  cigarette  smoking  11 
years  ago. 

How  many  people  smoke?  The  Public 
Health  Service  estimates  45  million  Ameri- 
cans smoke  cigarettes. 

How  many  have  quit?  The  P.H.S.  says  that 
29,000,000   Americans  have  quit  smoking. 

Why  I.Q.  buttons  and  pins?  The  American 
Cancer  Society  believes  that  the  person  who 
has  quit  should  get  recognition.  The  buttons 
and  pins  also  catch  the  Interest  of  persons 
who  still  smoke  and  are  Interested  in  quit- 
ting. The  buttons  and  pins  provide  visible 
evidence  of  ex-smokers  which  can  encourage 
the  trend  against  smoking  cigarette*. 

The  opposition:  The  tobacco  Industry  has 
inaugurated  an  Intensified  drive  In  news- 
papers and  magazines,  following  the  ban  on 
TV  and  radio  cigarette  advertising. 

What  is  the  problem?  "Cigarette  smok- 
ing Is  the  greatest  preventable  cause  of  Ill- 
ness, disability  and  premature  death  In  this 
country." — Surgeon  General  of  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

"Cigarette  smoking  Is  now  as  Important  a 
cause  of  death  as  were  the  great  epidemic 
diseases  such  as  typhoid,  cholera  and  tuber- 
culosis."— Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

What  can  I.Q.  do?  Recognition  of  those 
who  have  quit  Is  not  the  lone  goal.  The  I.Q. 
program  is  meant  to  stimulate  Interest  In 
quitting  cigarette  smoking  and  to  motivate 
smokers  to  quit,  and  non-smokers  not  to 
start. 

What  else  is  being  done?  The  risks  Involved 
with  cigarette  smoking  continue  to  be 
pointed  up  by  the  Society.  It  Is  producing 
new  anti-smoking  materials  for  use  on  TV, 
radio  and  in  print  media.  It  is  campaign- 
ing to  make  certain  that  Its  messages  on  this 
subject  continue  to  get  exposure  on  the  air 
lanes.  The  Society  has  distributed  over  200,- 
000  copies  of  a  handy  guide,  "If  You  Want  to 
Give  Up  Cigarettes,"  which  suggests  ways  for 
people  to  deal  with  this  problem.  The  So- 
ciety provides  materials  and  programs  for 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  country, 
encourages  the  establishment  of  cigarette 
withdrawal  clinics,  works  with  Industry  In 
presenting  educational  programs  to  em- 
ployees. It  supports  extensive  research.  In- 
cluding studies  of  mechanisms  through 
which  smoking  damages  the  body,  attitudes 
towards  cigarette  smoking  In  teenagers  and 
adults,  and  smoking  dependence  and  addic- 
tion. 

What  else  can  be  done?  The  Society  is  on 
record  as  favoring  the  end  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising In  all  media  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
It  feels  efforts  must  be  made  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  cigarette  smoking  In  films   and  on 


television  programs.  Mr.  Kelly  wiU  give  us 
much  needed  Impetus  and  leadership  In 
motivating  entertainers  and  personalities  in 
the  movies  and  on  TV,  and  In  pubUc  ap- 
pearances, not  to  smoke  cigarettes. 

How  do  1  get  my  button?  Go  to  your 
American  Cancer  Society  Unit.  While  there, 
pick  up  a  copy  of  "If  You  Want  to  Give 
Up   Cigarettes,"   and   other   material. 

Gene  Kelly's  Statement  to  the  Pkess,  April 
21,  1971 

I  want  to  thank  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, not  only  for  the  honor  of  the  position, 
but  also  for  giving  me  the  chance  to  do  some- 
thing I  really  want  to  do — keep  our  young- 
sters from  being  trapped  by  the  cigarette 
habit. 

You  see,  I.Q.  to  me  means  not  only  getting 
people  to  quit — that's  certainly  vital — but 
also  makmg  certain  that  our  youngsters  don't 
start. 

I  confess,  as  a  parent,  I  am  horrified  by 
the  recent  figures  which  showed  that  more 
young  Americans  took  up  cigarettes  In  1970 
than  In  the  previous  year.  This  at  a  time 
when  the  total  of  former  cigarette  smokers 
In  this  country  has  gone  up  to  29-miUion. 

My  youngsters,  I'm  happy  to  say,  are  In- 
volved, because  of  what  they  have  learned 
In  school,  plus  what  they  have  heard  and 
seen  on  television.  Both  Timothy,  who's  9, 
and  Bridget,  she's  7,  really  gang  up  on  my 
wife,  Jeanne,  when  she  lights  a  cigarette. 

Yes,  I  confess — one  of  my  Jobs  as  National 
I.Q  Chairman  wUl  be  to  continue  to  try  to 
get  Jeanne  to  quit  cigarettes.  She  Is  trying. 

I  know  this  myself — and  I'll  tell  you  more 
about  my  own  story  later. 

I  first  want  to  continue  to  outline  some  of 
the  problems  as  I  see  the  picture. 

I  mentioned  more  youngsters  smoking — 
next,  the  cigarette  Industry's  drive — and  It's 
a  mammoth  one — to  lure  more  women  to 
cigarette  smoking  Is  now  In  full  force.  In 
every  newspaper  and  magazine,  you'll  see 
some  lovely  ads — lovely  to  the  eye,  that  Is. 
There's  nothing  lovely  about  Increasing  the 
amount  of  lung  cancer  among  women — and 
In  the  past  few  years,  the  lung  cancer  rate 
has  soared. 

Next,  there  are  the  40-mllllon  or  so  peo- 
ple In  this  country  who  wUl  smoke.  They 
are,  thank  goodness,  a  minority  now. 

However,  not  only  print  advertising  Is 
luring  new  smokers — and  also  perhaps  caus- 
ing some  people  to  go  back  to  the  habit. 
There  Is  another  menace — the  free  distribu- 
tion of  cigarettes.  In  California,  not  long 
ago,  there  was  a  mailing  of  free  cigarettes — 
and  happUy  this  was  knocked  out  by  an  alert 
citizenry. 

Yes,  the  bundle  of  money  the  tobacco  peo- 
ple are  pouring  Into  magazines  and  news- 
papers Is  creating  a  real  problem.  The  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  Is  on  record — and  I  go 
along  with  this  stand — that  there  should  be 
an  end  to  all  cigarette  advertising,  but  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  I  think  these  ads  should  in- 
clude the  warning  statement  printed  on  the 
side  of  the  packs. 

Frankly,  I'm  a  realist — and  I  don't  think 
we're  going  to  see  the  tobacco  interests  cut 
down  voluntarily  on  advertising.  They  have 
a  lot  of  those  240  million  doUars  they  used 
to  spend  each  year  on  TV  and  radio. 

As  National  I.Q.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  tell  every  cigarette  smoker  that  we  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  are  ready  and 
willing  to  help  him  quit  smoking. 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  a  strange  habit — I 
remember  when  I  first  tried,  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it.  I  tried  again  when  I  got  Into  high 
school.  I  stm  didn't  like  It.  It's  as  tough  to 
learn  to  smoke  cigarettes  as  It  Is  to  give 
them  up. 

Why  did  I  keep  trying?  Well,  In  my  day 
and  In  my  neighborhood.  It  was  a  Blgn  of 
masculinity,  of  vlrlUty,  of  maturity. 

In  my  case,  I  didn't  really  get  hooked  on 
cigarettes  until  I  was  in  my  last  two  years 
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of  college.  That  was  when  It  really  becai^e  a 
habit. 

In  I960,  I  was  feeling  terrible.  I  was  bet- 
ting headaches  every  day.  And  ao  I  decked 
to  quit  cold. 

Right  away,  I  felt  better,  less  irritable. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  emphaside  to 
cigarette  smokers,  is  that  it  isn't  as  harl  to 
quit  as  you  think  it  Is.  I  quit  and  I 
a  very  heavy  smoker.  I  didn't  climb  wUls, 
I  didn't  have  the  Jitters.  I  didn't  have  with- 
drawal symptoms.  The  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety believes  that  a  great  many  smokers  don't 
try  to  stop  because  they  feel  theyll  fail.  I  [ore 
and  more  smokers  who  try  to  quit,  succeed. 
The  fact  Is  public  attitudes  towards  smolUng 
are  changing  and  the  new  attitudes  male  it 
easier  to  kick  the  habit. 

But  I'll  admit  that  today,  eleven  ytears 
later,  I  get  an  urge,  every  once  In  a  w  ille. 
to  take  a  cigarette.  But  I  don't  becauie  I 
know  if  I  take  even  Just  one,  I  might  fall 
back  into  the  habit.  It  reminds  me  a  I  ttle 
of  those  great  TV  ads  the  late  Bert  Lahr  did 
for  the  potato  chip  people — remember?  "No 
one  can  eat  Just  one." 

Anyway,  that  is  my  story.  I  am  ready  ^ow 
for  your  questions. 
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NEED  FOR  A  MEANINGFUL 
POVERTY  DEFINITION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  don 
slderable  interest  has  been  expressed,  re- 
cently, in  the  Census  Bureau  report  tbat 
the  number  of  Americans  living  beiow 
the  poverty  line  went  up  sharply  during 
calendar  year  1970.  An  article  in  Ithe 
May  24  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port sheds  considerable  light  on  this 
matter  by  pointing  out:  I 

The  srtandard  for  determining  poverty jhas 
been  criticized  because  It  does  not  take  a^ets 
Into  consideration  or  count  as  income  9ich 
things  as  money  from  sale  of  property.  ^>ot- 
rowed  funds,  gifts,  and  lump-sum  Int^rl- 
tances  and  lump-sum  insurance  payments. 

Thus,  a  retired  oouple  who  own  their  own 
home  and  have  stocks  or  other  investments 
may  be  classified  as  poor  even  though  |hey 
are  able  to  live  well  by  cashing  In  part  of 
their  assets  from  time  to  time. 

Federal  officials  who  work  with  the  oflfclal 
poverty  definition  acknowledge  tbat  it  Is  a 
purely  statistical  concept,  while  poverty  is  a 
relative  matter.  But  they  see  It  as  a  useful 
Indication  of  progress— or  lack  of  it — anjong 
Americans  at  the  bottom  of  the  eoondmlc 
Udder. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  every  e^ort 
must  be  made  to  assist  Americans 
low-income  levels  to  improve  their  lotj 
order  to  know  whether  or  not  pro«rrea 
this  direction  is  b^ng  made,  I  believ 
is  essential  that  a  more  meaningful 
erty  definition  be  devised.  Present  in|or- 
mation  is  grossly  inadequate  and  4iay 
produce  a  misleading  result.  I  ask  uniin- 
imous  consent  that  the  full  copy  of  |the 
above  mentioned  article  be  printed  In  ithe 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arocle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecOro, 
as  follows: 

25  MnxioN  "Poor"  is  U.S. — Really^ 

Inflation,  slow  business  put  more  An^ri- 
cans  below  the  "poverty  line."  Yet  some  |  au- 
thorities ask  if  statistics  tell  the  whole  sliory. 

A  sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of  ftoor 
people  In  America  has  Just  been  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  J 

There  now  are  25.5  million  people  officially 
classified  as  living  below  the  "poverty  Upe." 
That  is  an  increase  of  1.2  million — or  5.liper 
cent — in  one  year. 

These  figures,  drawn  from  Income  data!  for 
1969  and  1970,  were  reported  on  May  7.  "they 


come  as  quite  a  Jolt  to  Oovemment  officials, 
even  though  some  of  these  officials  have 
themselves  questioned  the  concept  of  a  pov- 
erty line  based  on  Income  alone. 

For  years,  the  number  of  poor  Americans,  as 
determined  by  federal  statisticians,  had  been 
declining. 

In  1960,  there  were  39.9  million  persons 
listed  as  living  on  poverty-level  Incomes.  By 
1969,  this  had  dropped  to  24.3  million. 

The  increase  of  1.2  million  in  1970  was  the 
first  significant  rise  since  1969. 

WHAT    HAPPENED? 

Federal  officials  say  they  do  not  have  any 
solid  escplanatlon  for  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  number  of  Americans  below  the  poverty 
line.  But  economists  familiar  with  the  data 
that  determine  who  is  officially  poor  say  two 
basic  factors  probably  explain  what  hap- 
pened : 

1.  The  1970  business  slowdown  cut  em- 
ployment and  working  boiirs  enough  to  p\ill 
the  income  of  many  more  people  below  the 
poverty  level. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  rose  by  6  per  cent  in 
1970 — the  largest  increase  In  any  year  since 
statistics  on  the  definition  of  poverty  income 
have  been  kept.  Since  the  poverty  line  rises 
as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  more  families 
apparently  fell  below  the  line. 

The  current  official  definition  of  poverty 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  family,  age  of  the 
family  head,  and  place  of  residence — farm  or 
nonfarm. 

Thus,  a  man  under  65  years  of  age,  living 
in  a  nonfann  residence,  was  classified  as  poor 
if  his  income  was  less  than  $2,092  in  1970.  But 
a  man  65  or  older  was  designated  poor  only  if 
his  income  was  less  than  $1,879.  The  basic 
reasoning  Is  that  the  older  man  would  be  less 
active  and  thus  spend  less  for  food. 

Another  example:  The  poverty  line  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four  in  1970  was  annual 
Income  of  $3,968.  That  compares  with  $3,743 
In  1960.  And  10  years  earlier,  in  1959,  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  this  size  was 
drawn  at  $2,973. 

WHO  THE  POOR  ARE 

Out  of  the  25.5  million  Americana  officially 
designated  as  living  on  poverty  Incomes  last 
year.  17.5  million,  or  68  per  cent,  were  white, 
and  7.7  million,  or  30  p*'  cent,  were  black. 
The  rest — 392,000,  or  2  per  cent — were  of 
other  races. 

In  1070,  50.9  per  cent  of  poor  families  lived 
In  metropolitan  areas,  and  49.1  per  cent  In 
nonmetropolltan  areas. 

About  two  thirds  of  poor  black  families 
were  In  the  South,  whUe  38  per  cent  of  poor 
white  families  Uved  in  this  region.  Over  aU, 
the  South  had  46  per  cent  of  the  poor  fami- 
lies in  America.  Next-highest  proportion  was 
m  the  North  Central  States,  with  22.4  per 
cent  designated  poc*. 

DRAV7ZNO  THE   POVERTY   LINE 

The  concept  of  an  official  definition  of 
poverty  originated  in  1959.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  pc^ularlzed  it  when  he  launched 
his  "War  on  Poverty"  in  1964.  At  that  time, 
his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  stated: 

"By  the  poor  we  mean  those  who  are  not 
now  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing— those  whose  basic  needs  exceed  their 
means  to  satisfy  them." 

Later,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
refined  the  concept  by  taking  into  account 
family  size  and  composition.  At  the  heart 
of  the  new  definition  was  an  "economy"  food 
plan  prepared  by  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

CRITICISM  or  CONCEPT 

The  standard  for  determining  poverty  has 
been  criticized  because  it  does  not  take 
assets  into  consideration  or  count  as  income 
such  things  as  money  from  sale  of  pro[>erty, 
borrowed  fimds,  gifts,  and  lump-sum  inheri- 
tances and  lump-sum  Insurance  payments. 

Thus,  a  retired  couple  who  own  their  own 
home  and  have  stocks  or  other  Investments 
may  be  classified  as  poor  even  though  they 


are  able  to  live  well  by  cashing  In  part  of 
their  assets  from  time  to  time. 

Federal  officials  who  work  with  the  official 
poverty  definition  acknowledge  tbat  It  la  s 
purely  statistical  concept,  while  poverty  is 
a  relative  matter.  But  they  see  It  as  a  useful 
Indication  of  progress — or  lack  of  It — among 
Americans  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

OFFICIAL   FINDING:   A  SUDDEN    INCREASE   IN   POVERTY 


Numbsr  of 
People  in 

U.S.  Living 

Below  Gov- 
ernment-Set      Change  Inom 
poverty  line      previous  year 

1967 27.800,000  -741.000 

1968 25,400,000  -2,400,000 

1969 24,300,000  -1,100,000 

1970 25,500,000  +1,200,000 


NOTES 

Classiried  as  pocr  in  1970—12.6  percent  of  all  Americans. 
9.9  percent  of  all  whites.  32.1  percent  of  ill  nonwhites. 

Poverty  level  is  based  on  annual  income  and  varies  according 
to  number  in  family  and  place  ol  residence.  In  1970,  a  nonlirm 
family  of  four  with  annual  income  ol  less  than  ^,968  was  con- 
sidered to  be  living  below  the  "poverty  line." 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 


SENATOR  EAGLETON'S  TESTIMONY 
ON  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Indochina.  He  dealt  with  two  in- 
creasingly troublesome  problems;  what 
is  the  administration's  plan  to  end  the 
war  In  Indochina  and  what  are  the  impli- 
cations of  that  plan? 

Briefing  after  briefing,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  the  men  who  run  the 
war  on  a  day-to-day  basis  led  Senator 
Eaoleton  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
plan  to  end  the  war,  only  one  to  continue 
it  at  a  lower  level.  And  he  concludes  that 
such  a  policy  is  terribly  dangerous;  for 
the  soldiers  and  airmen  left  behind  and 
for  our  prisoners  of  war  who  will  remain 
in  prison  as  long  as  American  men, 
planes,  and  helicopters  continue  to  kill 
North  Vietnamese.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  danger  and  the  greatest  tragedy 
is  that  such  a  course  will  continue  to 
divide  American  from  American,  and 
divert  our  energies  from  the  important 
business  we  must  be  about  here  at  home. 

That  evening  on  CBS  Eric  Sevareld  re- 
flected on  the  Implications  of  Senator 
Eagleton's  testimony. 

I  think  that  Senator  Eagleton's  testi- 
mony and  Mr.  Sevareid's  comments  on 
it  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate.  Both  are  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  important 
public  debate  over  how  to  extricate  this 
Nation  from  Vietnam. 

Senator  Eagleton  concludes,  as  I  do, 
that  disengagement  can  best  be  achieved 
by  passing  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment  to  end  the  war  which  sets 
a  firm,  final,  and  public  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sevareid's  commentary  and 
Senator  Eagleton's  testimony  together 
with  an  insertion,  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 
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CBS  Evening  Nxws 

Sevabeid.  Back  in  '68,  Governor  George 
Bomney  seemed  to  prove  the  suspicion  among 
politicians  that  it's  their  little  mistakes,  espe- 
cially those  honest  little  mistakes,  that  are  a 
pubUc  man's  undoing.  Romney  said  he'd  been 
brainwashed  whUe  In  Vietnam.  Today,  Sena- 
tw  Eagleton  of  Missouri,  recently  back  from 
Vietnam,  said,  he,  too  had  been  through  the 
briefing  process  there,  but  he  concluded 
something  different.  He  thinks  our  leaders  in 
Vietnam  are  brainwashing  thMnselves,  or  are 
in  serious  danger  of  so  doing. 

He  makes  the  cautionary  observation,  the 
truth  of  which  most  of  us  learned  long  ago 
In  Vietnam,  that  there  are  no  experts  on  this 
complex  war.  Instant  or  otherwise,  and  he 
Includes  our  military  public  relations  people 
with  the  remark  that  if  wars  were  won  In 
briefing  rooms,  this  one  would  have  ended 
long  ago.  Briefings,  he  says,  boll  down  to  pro- 
gress reports,  emphasizing  advances,  down- 
playing reverses,  concentrating  on  statistics 
rather  than  on  their  meaning. 

By  every  statistical  measure  the  enemy  is 
near  the  end  of  his  rope,  said  Eagleton;  yet 
both  the  generals  and  the  Journalists  he 
consulted  out  there  agreed  there  Is  no  lessen- 
ing of  the  enemy's  will  to  fight  on. 

If  that  Is  so.  then  great  difficulties  lie 
ahead  for  the  American  withdrawal  plan,  be- 
cause the  latest  evidence  filtering  through 
the  Intelligence  screen  is  of  a  big  recruiting 
drive  in  North  Vietnam,  and  preparation  for 
heavier  iise  of  the  Infiltration  routes  than  la 
normal  in  the  wet  season  there.  All  this 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  enemy  offensive 
efforts  this  fall,  and,  in  Mr.  Eagleton's  view, 
in  the  summer  of  "72,  when  our  troop 
strength  there  will  be  far  down  and  our 
election  Imminent. 

And  what  do  we  do  at  that  point?  Would 
we  stop  the  troop  withdrawals,  bomb  the 
North  again,  send  more  troops  back  in,  or 
Just  pull  everybody  out  in  a  hurry?  Eagle- 
ton's questions  are  speculative,  of  course,  but 
by  no  means  unreasonably  so. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  President 
Keimedy  remarked  that  that  was  the  week 
when  he  earned  his  pay.  It  seems  entirely 
likely  that  such  a  week  is  going  to  come, 
some  time  next  year,  for  President  Nixon. 

Indochina 

sinatob   eagleton,   commmxe   on    tobeign 

relations 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  instant  Indochina 
expert  because  of  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam 
and  Oambodla.  There  are  no  experts,  In- 
stant or  othwwise,  on  this  long  and  complex 
war. 

However,  my  observations  while  In  South- 
east Asia  leave  me  even  more  convinced  that 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  bill  setting  a  firm, 
final  and  public  date  for  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  is  responsible  and  necessary. 

I  come  back  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  foresees  an  indefinite  United  States 
presence  in  Vietnam  to  Insure  the  survival  of 
a  friendly  Saigon  regime;  .  .  .  predicates  the 
safety  of  those  U.S.  troops  left  behind  on  an 
overly  optimistic  assessment  of  South  Viet- 
namese capabilities  and  an  unfounded  hope 
for  North  Vietnamese  Inaction;  .  .  .  has 
taken  a  risk,  by  allowing  American  soldiers 
and  prestige  to  be  held  hostage  to  Saigon's 
survival,  that  Is  neither  wise  nor  acceptable 
in  view  of  what  can  be  gained. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  elaborate  on  those 
observations. 

First,  despite  public  announcements  that 
eventually  there  will  be  a  total  American 
troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  none 
Is  currently  planned,  and  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  United  States  air  and  logistical 
support  is  assumed. 

Recent  comments  by  Sir  Robert  Thompson, 
President  Nixon's  British  Southeast  Asia  ad- 
viser, are  an  accurate  reflection  of  Adminis- 
tration policy  as  I  discerned  it  in  briefing 
after  briefing,  as  well  as  in  private  conversa- 


tion. Thompson  describes  the  April  7  troop 
drawdown,  which  will  leave  184,000  American 
troops  In  Vieitnam  next  December,  as  "Just 
right,"  and  counsels  that  ".  .  .  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  ready  to  stand  alone  soon 
with  only  logistic  and  air  support  from  the 
Americans." 

According  to  an  article  by  Alvln  Shuster 
In  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  Ambassador 
Ellsworth    Bunker    apparently    agreed    with 
my  reading  of  United  States  intentions. 
The  e^rtlcle  stated: 

"Ho  (Btmker)  forsaw  the  need  for  Ameri- 
can advisers  In  Vietnam  for  several  years 
more  and  for  American  air  power  foe  at  least 
two  or  three  more  years." 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  has  become 
so  "Americanized"  that  it  no  longer  feels  it 
can  fight  without  sophisticated  logistical 
and  air  support  although  the  enemy  can  and 
does.  There  are  no  Admlnlstra/tlon  plans  to 
Vletnamlze  Vletnamizatton — to  force  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  to  fight  within  the 
limits  of  Its  technloal  ca{>abilitles. 

What  are  the  implications  of  Indefinite 
Involvement? 

For  otir  prisoners  of  war.  It  means  inde- 
finite imprisonment.  The  North  Vletnameae 
are  not  going  to  release  them  while  Ameri- 
can planes  and  helicopters  continue  to  klU 
North  Vietnamese. 

For  pilots  and  support  personnel  left  be- 
hind. It  means  continued  hazards  In  a  dis- 
credited cause. 

For  our  country,  it  means  continued  divi- 
sion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  second  observation  deals  with  the  men 
who  run  the  war  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  To 
alter  Senator  Pulbrlght's  phrase,  they  seem 
concerned  with  "new  myths"  but  overlook  or 
disregard  "old  realities"  that  are  nonetheless 
real. 

Anyone  familiar  with  "Diem's  popular- 
ity," the  "capabilities  of  specially  trained 
U.S.  advisers  to  deal  with  counterinsvirgen- 
cy,"  the  potentialities  of  "strategic  hamlets," 
"land  reform"  and  "free  elections"  for  win- 
ning "the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people," 
recognizes  that  reality  is  often  sacrificed  on 
the  alter  of  the  easy  phrase. 

Myths  aren't  created  by  accident.  They  are 
produced  by  a  briefing  and  public  relations 
system  that  puts  a  premium  on  progress  and 
optimism.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  Viet- 
nam briefings  are  progress  reports — emphas- 
izing progress  while  downplaying  setbacks 
.  .  .  emphasizing  statistics  rather  than  trying 
to  understand  what  they  mean. 

If  wars  were  won  in  briefing  rooms,  this 
one  would  have  ended  long  ago.  During  a 
week  of  briefings  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
I  watched  a  new  and  dangerous  myth  in  the 
making:  "Vietnamlzatlon."  Vletnamlzation 
is  the  way  a  slow  U.S.  withdrawal  leaving 
only  a  residual  force  to  supply  air  and  log- 
istic support  Is  rationalized.  Under  Viet- 
namlzatlon the  enemy  will  be  defeated  and 
our  residual  force  will  be  protected. 
During  a  week  of  briefings,  I  was  told  that: 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  "pacified,"  safe  to  travel,  live, 
and  work; 

"Vietnamlzatlon"  Is  a  success — so  success- 
ful. In  fact,  that  South  Vietnamese  troops 
are  fighting  not  only  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well; 

Over  one  million  South  Vietnamese  in  the 
regular  army,  four  million  In  the  rural  and 
popular  forces,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
in  the  national  police  are  all  eager  to  do 
battle  with  the  slightly  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  believed  to  be  operating  In  South  Viet- 
nam; 

The  economy  of  South  Vietnam  Is  making 
rapid  strides,  with  Inflation  down  and  un- 
employment low; 

Recent  operations  In  Cambodia  and  Laos 
have  seriously  disrupted  enemy  supplies  and 
the  staggering  numbers  of  enemy  dead  has 


swollen  their  10-year  toll  In  human  lives  to 
739,897; 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  Is  learning 
to  use  the  modern  tools  of  war  far  more 
rapidly  than  anticipated; 

Bombing  already  2V4  times  as  heavy  as  the 
total  U.S.  effort  during  World  War  II  con- 
tinues against  a  rag-tag  enemy  that  has 
neither  air  power  or  sophisticated  logistics. 
Indeed,  never  has  so  much  been  done,  by 
80  many,  for  so  long,  to  so  few. 

By  every  statistical  measure  the  enemy  is 
near  the  end  of  his  rope.  And  yet  the  war 
continues  to  continue. 

South  Vietnam  Is  probably  better  off  to- 
day than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

But  "Vietnamlzatlon"  is  oversold. 
High  enemy  csiEualty  figures  are  constantly 
cited  as  accurate  measures  of  progress.  Yet 
In  private,  almost  every  General  I  talked  with 
agreed  that  the  North  Vietnamese  value  their 
lives  less  than  the  cause  for  which  they  fight. 
Suicide  squads  of  sappers  continue  to  attack 
In  the  face  of  withering  firepower.  And  more 
significantly,  both  reporters  and  generals 
agreed  that  there  was  no  diminution  In  the 
enemy's  will  to  fight  despite  heavy  casual- 
ties. 

Similarly,  "time  bought"  and  supplies  de- 
stroyed are  always  cited.  Time  is  far  more 
Important  to  an  impatient,  war  weary  people 
than  to  men  who  have  pursued  a  cause  for 
over  30  years.  Supplies  are  essential  to  a 
heavily  mechanized  army  far  from  home,  but 
how  Important  are  they  to  a  guerriUa,  Uvlng 
off  the  land  and  bent  on  terror? 

How  does  the  "briefing  syndrome"  work? 
During  my  visit  to  IV  Corps,  the  delta  show- 
case of  the  pacification  program,  I  was  told 
that  ...  the  ARVN  had  taken  over  full  re- 
sponsibility for  security  in  the  region; 

Rice  production  was  up  and  enemy  activ- 
ity was  down; 

This  former  Viet  Cong  stronghold  was  98% 
pacified; 

Now  the  ARVN  was  so  strong  that  It  could 
simultaneously  Invade  the  Tumlnh  Forest, 
(a  Viet  Nimh  and  Viet  Cong  stronghold  since 
1945)  while  maintaining  several  divisions  in 
Cambodia; 

Enemy  supplies  entering  IV  Corps  from 
Cambodia  were  greatly  diminished. 

Reason  for  optimism?  Yes,  until  while 
questioning  I  discovered: 

20,000  United  States  "advisers"  were  still 
in  rv  Corps,  only  4,000  fewer  than  in  Decem- 
ber 1969; 

Since  the  Laos  invasion  began,  40  rv  Corps 
outposts  or  watchtowers  had  been  overrun  as 
compared  to  only  63  for  the  entire  preceeding 
years; 

At  most  60%  of  IV  Corps  was  safe  to  drive 
at  night; 

Four  out  of  five  helicopters  used  In  the 
Yumlnh  Invasion  of  this  March  and  April 
were  American,  fiown  by  Americans; 

Most  of  the  rv  Corps  helicopter  support  is 
supplied  by  U.S.  pilots  fiylng  more  U£.  heli- 
copters than  the  South  Vietnamese  are  pro- 
grammed to  eventually  get  for  the  entire 
country; 

The  guerrillas  had  broken  down  into  small 
units  capable  of  supplying  their  own  food 
and  needing  little  ammunition  to  conduct 
terrorism  activities. 

Instead  of  taking  the  optimistic  briefing 
picture  with  me  from  rV  Corps.  I  left  with 
a  different  perspective.  The  delta  may  not 
literally  be  up  for  grabs,  but  It  Is  far  from 
pacified,  computer  ratings  notwithstanding. 
Over  30,000  enemy  troops,  mostly  indigenous 
Viet  Cong,  control  the  level  of  fighting  and 
engage  In  terrorism  which  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment cannot  prevent. 

I  don't  believe  there  Is  any  longer  a  danger 
that  the  Pentagon's  interpretations  will  sell 
the  public  on  an  unwise  policy.  The  real 
danger  is  that  the  military  will  believe  Its 
own  propaganda  and  act  accordingly.  The 
ultimate  danger  is  that  the  President  will 
commit  his  power  and  stake  his  prestige  on 
these  biased  Interpretations. 
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Ho  did  dTirlng  T""'  Son  719 — ^the  Lao*  In- 
vasion. I 

Lam  Son  719  revealed  the  way  significant 
decisions  are  made,  explained,  carried  out 
and  analyzed. 

President  Thleu.  in  a  classic  understite- 
ment,  described  the  operation  as  "llmlte  1  In 
tline  and  soope." 

As  originally  conceived,  the  ARVN  wmld 
have  thrust  further  west  after  quickly  ta]  Ong 
Tchepone,  would  have  "blocked"  the  major 
arteries  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  the  "supply  line  Juguar," 
would  have  stayed  until  approximately  May 
1  and  would  have  cleared  new  territory  on 
the  way  out. 

In  execution,  the  ARVN  did  not  go  bejond 
Tchepone — which  itself  was  taken  two  w  "eks 
later  after  massive  B-52  strikes  compKtely 
destroyed  the  area,  annihilating  any  pos- 
sible opposition;  temporarily  disrupted  a  jme 
trails  but  failed  to  even  touch  the  "Jugu  &t" 
and  retreated  more  than  a  month  early  with- 
out clearing  any  new  territory. 

Charts  growing  high  enemy  body  co'inta 
and  destroyed  enemy  supplies  were  wh«eled 
out,  as  usual,  to  demonstrate  success.  And 
even  this  tjrpe  of  "success"  was  achieved 
only  with  truly  massive — I  mean  massice — 
American  air  support  and  with  80,000  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  and  even  more  air  support 
across  the  border  in  South  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect I  Corps. 

This  limited  success  was  partially  offset 
by  considerable  South  Vietnamese  casualties, 
especially  from  several  of  their  best  uilts, 
and  a  memory  of  retreat  that  can  only  hi  .unt 
the  ARVN  In  the  future.  The  U.S.  lost  aliaost 
1/6  of  the  helicopters  involved  and  many 
more  we««  disabled.  Other  supplies  were  also 
lost. 

The  most  that  can  reasonably  be  claimed 
for  Lam  Son  719  is  that  South  Vietnaifciese 
ground  forces,  with  massive  Amerlcani  air 
power  and  with  massive  American  gr«und 
backup  across  the  border,  maintained,  lor  a 
short  period  of  time,  a  measure  of  success 
against  North  Vietnamese  ground  forces  In 
Laos. 

Wliat  went  wrong?  When  General  Vogt 
briefed  this  committee  on  Lam  Sam  7111  on 
February  9 — and  I  checked  the  truth  of  this 
spedflcajly  during  an  extensive  briefinj;  on 
Lam  Son  719  when  I  was  In  Danang--the 
enemy  capability  In  the  area,  the  eremy 
troop  movetnent  toward  the  Invading  lorce 
and  the  Intention  of  the  North  Vletnajaese 
to  flght  all  were  well  known. 

General  Vogt's  expressions  of  confldenoe 
In  the  attainability  of  Lam  Son  719  olijec- 
tlves  on  February  9  were  another  example 
of  th«  briefing  syndrome,  with  exaggeiated 
estimates  of  South  Vletoamese  capabilities 
and/or  underestimated  enemy  capabilities. 

Lam  Son  719  was  either  a  blundet-  of 
major  proportion  or  General  Vogt's  testi- 
mony widened  the  gap  in  candor  beti^een 
the  President  and  Congress. 

The  President  and  the  Pentagon  pred  cta- 
bly  hailed  Lam  Son  as  a  master  strokii. 

Sadly,  Lam  Son  is  not  unique.  All  the 
classic  faults  that  have  plagued  our  Viet- 
nam decisions  were  there:  Overstating  our 
capabilities,  understating  the  enemy's,  and 
rationalizing  the  outcome. 

As  we  enter  a  pwlitically  volatile  year  here 
at  home,  fewer  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  will 
be  more  dependent  on  the  Soirfn  Vletnaj  nese 
for  protection  from  likely  NcJah  Vietnamese 
attacks.  V 

The  North  Vietnamese,  especially  In  1972, 
win  be  able  to  call  most  of  the  sbofs  in 
the  war. 

What  are  North  Vietnam's  intentions? 
only  certainty  is  that  neither  North  Tlet 
nam's  leaders  nor  soldiers  have  lost  thel  •  de 
sire   to   keep   fighting.   Indeed,   that   is 
only  statement  on  which  Journalists  and 
itary  men  in  Vietnam  seem  to  agree,  a^d  it 
is    extremely    important    when    Juxtaj^osed 
against  our  own  war  weariness. 


The 
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The  North  Vietnamese  well  recognize  the 
depth  of  American  disillusionment  over  the 
war  from  the  left  and  the  more  recent  post- 
Calley  disillusionment  of  the  right;  the 
volatility  of  the  U.S.  electoral  process  which 
begins  in  New  Hampshire  on  March  14,  lees 
than  10  months  away;  and  the  Influence  of 
their  actions  on  both  American  public  opin- 
ion and  politics. 

I  suspect  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
stage  something  dramatic  by  the  summer  of 
1972.  This  dramatic  endeavor  need  not  be  as 
massive  as  Tet  In  1968.  It  might  be  an  as- 
sault on  Phnom  Penh  or  perhaps  even  Vien- 
tiane. It  might  be  several  systematic  as- 
saults on  American-manned  installations  or 
a  sweep  through  several  "fire  bases"  or  towns 
in  an  attempt  to  exact  sizeable  American 
casualties.  Or  It  might  be  a  terrorist  blitz 
in  Saigon. 

Whatever  the  mode,  the  Intent  would  be  to 
force  the  war  back  on  page  one  and  at  the 
same  time  force  President  Nixon  to  act. 

An  enemy  offensive,  depending  on  its 
nature,  could  force  President  Nixon  to  take 
escalatory  action,  send  In  U.S.  troops  or 
heavy  air  support,  resume  bombing  of  the 
North,  or  simply  stop  withdrawing  soldiers. 
Or,  far  less  likely.  It  could  force  him  totally 
to  withdraw,  Dunkirk-style. 

These  are  the  dangers  and  risks  of  our 
present  policy. 

This  leads  to  my  third  point.  What  can 
poflElbly  be  gained  by  allowing  American 
aoldlers  and  American  prestige  to  be  held 
hostage  to  the  Saigon  regime's  survival? 

Very  few  people  in  Vietnam  talk  about  this 
anymore. 

Is  It  to  sliow  E\irope  that  we  honor  our 
commitments?  Do  they  really  think  that 
after  17  years,  135  billion  dollars,  55,000  lives 
300,000  casualties  and  bitter  and  deep  do- 
mestic division,  we  are  wise  to  continue  to 
sui>port  a  regime  whose  survival  means  so 
little  to  United  States  security? 

Is  it  to  prove  to  other  countries  that  we 
can  handle  communist-inspired  wars  of  "na- 
tional liberation?"  If  so,  does  any  country 
anywhere  In  the  vrorld  believe  that  after 
Vietnam  the  United  States  will  soon  engage 
again  in  so  foolish  a  venture? 

Is  it  to  stop  an  expansionist  China?  I 
do\ibt  even  Dean  Rusk  beUeves  that  any- 
more. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  we  have 
fought  "not  for  conquest,  not  for  glory,  but 
only  for  the  right  of  a  people  far  away  to 
choose  the  kind  of  government  they  want." 

A  war  between  one  people,  in  one  country, 
over  who  governs.  Is  a  form  of  self  determi- 
nation like  our  own  civil  war. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  that  t^e 
Vietnamese  sJtiould  determine  their  own 
future.  That  is.  in  essence,  what  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld  bill  would  permit. 

BtTNKER    ASSATS    VIETNAM    YEARS 

(By  Alvln  Shuster) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  May  9. — Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  has  Just  completed 
his  fourth  year  In  America's  most  crucial 
diplomatic  post,  conscious  of  past  mistakes 
here,  proud  of  the  progress,  confident  of  the 
future  but  aware  of  the  dangers  that  lie 
ahead. 

He  celebrates  his  77th  birthday  tomorrow, 
feeling  physically  fit  but  clearly  ready  to 
move  to  other  duties.  He  does  not.  as  he 
says,  "choose  to  run  for  another  four-year 
term,"  and  the  expectation  Is  that  he  will  be 
leaving  shortly  after  the  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  elections  in  October 

A  slim  man  who  looks  taller  than  his 
6  feet  2  Inches  because  of  his  erect  bearing, 
Mr.  Bunker  has  served  here  longer  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  presiding  as  the  supreme 
American  influence  here  as  American  troops 
poured  in  and  now,  as  they  pvUl  out.  He  was 
behind  the  policy  of  expansion  of  President 
Johnson,  who  sent  him  here,  and  he  Is  a 


stanch  supporter  of  the  withdrawal  policy  o< 
President  Nixon,  who  won't  let  him  go. 

Sitting  in  an  easy  chair  in  his  office,  amid 
the  pictures  and  mementos  recalling  a  diplo- 
matic career  that  began  20  years  ago,  after 
25  years  as  a  sugar-industry  executive,  Mr. 
Bunker  marked  the  start  of  his  final  months 
in  office  with  a  rare  and  wide-ranking  inter- 
view. 

He  foresaw  the  need  for  American  advisers 
in  Vietnam  for  several  years  more  and  for 
American  air  power  for  at  least  two  or  three 
more  years.  He  said  that  American  troop 
strength,  now  about  280,000.  should  dn^ 
to  about  100,000  by  next  May  1.  President 
Nixon  has  announced  that  the  troop  levd 
would  decline  to  184,000  by  Dec.  1. 

"I  thought  from  the  beginning  that  if  we 
stayed  with  It,  It  would  come  out  all  right." 
Mr.  Bunker  said.  "My  only  doubts  are 
whether  we  are  going  to  stay  with  It,  not 
because  of  the  situation  here,  but  because 
of  the  situation  at  home.  I've  never  had  any 
doubt  that  If  we  have  the  determination,  the 
patience  and  the  wUl,  we  would  achieve 
reasonable  success  here." 

On  the  political  side,  Mr.  Bunker  said 
that  he  thought  constitutional  government 
In  South  Vietnam  had  worked  "remarkably 
well."  On  the  military  side,  he  said  that 
there  had  been  "very  great  progress." 

past  erkors  acknowleoced 

But  Mr.  Blinker  also  acknowledged  some 
past  errors  that  helped  feed  the  antiwar 
feeling  and  that  In  txirn  raised  his  own 
doubts  about  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  stay  the  course  In  Vietnam. 

"I  think  we  talked  too  much  in  the  early 
days,"  he  said.  "I  think  that  many  of  our 
mistakes  were  compounded  by  overoptlmlsm 
as  to  how  the  situation  was  developing  and 
how  it  could  develop.  My  theory  has  been  that 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves." 

Because  of  the  resentment  at  home  over 
the  war,  Mr.  Bunker  emerged  over  his  four 
years  here  as  two  men.  One  is  the  Bunker 
seen  by  the  war's  critics  at  home,  a  villain 
who  has  been  responsible  for  the  mistakes 
and  miscalculations  of  American  policy,  who 
has  resisted  dramatic  changes  to  bring  about 
political  accommodation  and  who  has  been 
overly  protective  of  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu. 

The  other  Bunker  Is  the  one  seen  in  Sai- 
gon, a  charming  host,  a  courtly  and  skilled 
diplomat,  an  efficient  administrator,  and  an 
envoy  who  aides  say  is  more  responsive  to, 
than  responsible  for  Washington  pwlicy,  of 
which  he  undoubtedly  approves.  Barely  does 
one  hear  a  critical  personal  remark  against 
Mr.  Bunker  here,  even  from  those  outside 
the  embassy  who  disagree  with  him  and 
think  the  American  Involvement  has  been 
a  disaster. 

A    KEY    man    for    NIXON 

"He's  one  of  the  three  or  four  men  Presi- 
dent Nixon  listens  to  when  he's  got  an  im- 
portant decision  to  make  about  this  coim- 
try,"  one  embassy  official  said.  ''But  he  is  way 
out  here  and  obviously  those  closer  to  the 
White  House  probably  have  a  better  chance 
of  being  heard." 

Another  embassy  aide  said:  "Bunker  la 
probably  Important  In  shaping  policy,  if  not 
in  making  It." 

Mr.  Bunker  has  held  his  public  words  to 
a  minimum,  reflecting  the  caution  and  tact 
that  endear  an  envoy  in  a  sensitive  post  to 
his  colleagues  in  Washington.  A  few  wrong 
words  from  Mr.  Bunker  could  not  only  stir 
the  critics  at  home  but  also  upset  the  close 
relationship  he  has  developed  with  the  Sai- 
gon Government. 

In  his  interview,  Mr.  Bunker  said  that  he 
was  frankly  worried  about  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  South  Vietnam,  that  "difficult  eco- 
nomic problems"  He  ahead  becavjse  of  the 
departure  of  American  troops  and  that  "eco- 
nomic eissistance  on  a  major  scale"  would  be 
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necessary  from  the  United  States  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

CONCE3N    ABOUT    ECONOMY 

"I  think  that  the  economy  will  be  a  greater 
concern  than  the  military  situation."  he  con- 
tinued. "The  Vietnamese  have  confidence 
now  in  their  ability  to  handle  the  military 
situation." 

Mr.  Bunker,  who  as  chief  of  the  United 
States  misElon  here  outranks  Gen.  Crelghton 
W.  Abrams.  the  military  commander,  also 
made  the  following  points: 

Among  the  mistakes  of  the  past  were  the 
lack  of  official  understanding  of  the  type  of 
war  being  fought  here,  a  late  realization 
that  the  United  States  could  not  finish  the 
Job  alone  and  had  to  train  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  over,  and  the  tendency  to 
oversell  progress  here. 

"We  really  didn't  understand  the  kind  of 
war  we  were  engaged  in."  he  said.  "So  it  was 
difficult,  It  took  time  to  learn  and  therefore 
people  became  impatient  with  war.  Then, 
at  the  same  time,  other  problems  arose  at 
home — problems  of  the  cities,  racial  prob- 
lems, pollution,  all  of  these  crowded  in  and 
demanded  attention.  So  the  feeling  devel- 
oped, understandably,  that  domestic  prob- 
lenas  should  have  priority." 

Chances  for  a  political  settlement  may 
Improve  after  the  South  Vietnamese  presi- 
dential elections  because  Hanoi  may  decide 
to  negotiate  seriously  when  it  sees  a  regime 
that  "will  be  in  power  here  for  the  next  four 
years."  Hanoi  may  also  wait  to  see  the  out- 
come of  the  American  elections  next  year, 
he  said,  but  he  did  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  an  eventual  outcome  here  of  no  set- 
tlement, no  peace  and  no  war. 

While  the  recent  allied  thrust  Into  Laos 
"had  some  effect,"  it  was  still  too  early  to 
Judge  how  much  It  succeeded  In  curbing  Ha- 
noi's efforts  to  supply  the  Indochina  war. 
The  operation  showed  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese needed  to  develop  better  coordina- 
tion in  command. 

President  Thleu  Is  a  man  of  "considerable 
Intellectual  ability"  who  has  grown  in  his 
Job.  But  the  United  States  will  take  no  sides 
In  the  forthcoming  political  campaign  here, 
although  "we  hope  to  see  fair,  honest  elec- 
tions." It  would  again  be  a  "good  Idea"  If 
observers  from  other  countries.  Including 
the  United  States,  came  for  the  elections. 

Despite  the  view  of  many  war  critics  at 
home  that  President  Thleu  stands  In  the  way 
of  a  settlement,  it  Is  not  up  to  the  United 
States  to  see  that  he  Is  removed.  The  South 
Vietnamese  "have  a  constitutional  system." 

RELATIONS     WITH     THIEU 

The  relationship  of  Mr.  Bunker  to  Presi- 
dent Thleu,  who  rose  to  power  during  the 
Bunker  years,  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  critics  of  the  war.  Some 
of  the  ambassador's  associates  say  that  he 
represents  "a  father  figure"  to  President 
Thleu  and  that  Mr.  Bunker  tries  to  "persuade 
rather  than  push"  him. 

According  to  an  aide  of  President  Thleu. 
"Thleu  and  Bunker  are  open  and  frank  with 
each  other  and  like  each  other,  but  when 
Thleu  says  he  doesn't  like  something  and 
wants  Bunker  to  ask  Nixon  about  it,  Bunker 
Just  sits  there  and  nods  and  we  never  quite 
know  what  he's  thinking.  He  never  tips  his 
hand." 

As  Mr.  Bunker  noted  In  the  Interview, 
American  leverage  on  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment Is  not  what  It  was  when  half  a  million 
American  troops  were  In  the  country.  But 
Mr.  Bunker  said  It  would  remain  consider- 
able because  of  the  economic  aid  that  Saigon 
win  need. 

The  two  men  meet  frequently,  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  depending  upon 
the  burning  issues.  They  discuss,  often  with 
General  Abrams  on  hand,  the  specific  areas 
from  which  American  troops  would  with- 
draw, the  question  of  flnanclal  support,  and 
last  week,  American  proposals  for  an  intensi- 


fied campaign  by  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
curb  the  alarming  flow  of  drugs  to  American 
servicemen. 

Outside  the  top  levels  of  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Bunker,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  kept  his  contacts  with  the  Vietnamese 
to  a  minimum.  For  example,  he  htis  never 
had  more  than  a  social  conversation  with 
Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnli.  who  is  likely  to  be 
President  Thieu's  challenger  in  the  election. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Bunker  seems  a  distant, 
forbidding  figure  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  have  had  no  contact  with  him.  The  local 
press  has  nicknamed  him  Ong  Qia  Tu  Lanh 
or  "Mr.  Refrigerator."  Sometimes  the  papers 
call  him  "the  governor"  of  South  Vietnam. 

For  the  Ambassador  to  avoid  showing  par- 
tiality in  the  elections  will  take  all  the  diplo- 
matic skill  he  demonstrated  as  a  trouble- 
shooter  In  the  1965  Dominican  crisis,  where 
he  supervised  the  transition  to  constitutional 
government,  and  earlier  assignments  in 
which  he  mediated  the  disputes  between 
Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  over  Dutch 
New  Guinea  and  between  Egypt  and  Syria 
over  Yemen. 

Virtually  every  ambassadorial  act — a  visit 
to  the  palace,  a  trip  to  a  ceremony  with  the 
President — will  be  seen  by  opponents  of  the 
Government  as  new  gestures  of  American  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Thleu. 

CLOSE   TIE   WITH    ABRAMS 

Apart  from  the  close  relationship  with 
President  Thleu,  Mr.  Bunker  has  developed 
an  effective  and  friendly  partnership  with 
General  Abrams,  the  "political  general"  who 
understands  that  military  actions  of  this 
war  must  often  be  governed  by  political  con- 
siderations. When  General  Abrams  succeeded 
the  outspoken  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, Mr.  Bunker  advised  him  against  doing 
"so  much  talking  about  developments  here 
and  just  see  how  it  worked." 

"I  keep  him  thoroughly  In  touch  with 
political  developments  and  he  keeps  me 
thoroughly  briefed  on  the  military  situation," 
Mr.  Bunker  explained. 

Inside  the  embassy  itself,  Mr.  Bunker  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
staff,  although  some  of  the  younger  members 
sometimes  complain  that  their  views  are  not 
listened  to  in  the  higher  cotmcils  and  that, 
despite  public  caution  about  events  at  the 
top,  they  are  expected  to  accentuate  the  po6l- 
tlve  in  their  reports. 

Mr.  Bunker  and  his  wife,  Carol  C.  Laise, 
who  is  Ambassador  to  Nepal,  own  a  tasza.  In 
Vermont.  He  said  he  would  like  to  go  back 
there  for  a  while  when  this  assignment  ends, 
but  indicated  he  would  not  object  to  return- 
ing to  his  old  Job  as  a  trouble-shooter  with 
ambassadorial  rank — "it  gives  you  a  little 
more  freedom." 

Asked  what  his  advice  woxild  be  to  bis 
successor,  Mr.  Bunker  replied:  "Stand  fast. 
And  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves." 


CAMPAIGN  GM.  ROUND  H 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  express  today  my  full  sup- 
port for  Campaign  GM,  Round  II. 

I  support  Campaign  GM,  Round  n 
because  I  believe  that  the  campaign 
raises  issues  that  are  extremely  signifi- 
cant, issues  which  deserve  serious  and 
responsible  consideration. 

The  question  of  corporate  responsi- 
bility raised  by  Campaign  GM  is  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  of  our  time. 
We  live,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  a 
nation  whose  economy  is  dominated  by 
giant  corporations.  These  corporations 
have  produced  for  the  American  people 
a  standard  of  living  that  is  the  envy  of 
the  world.  The  efforts  of  our  corporate, 
free-enterprise  economy  have  substan- 


tially alleviated  material  want  for  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people.  Many  cor- 
porations have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  combat  poverty,  racial  discrim- 
ination, disease,  and  environmental  pol- 
lution. There  is  no  question  tiiat  Amer- 
ican corporations  have  made  great  con- 
tributions toward  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
economic  system  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much  for  so  many  people. 

There  can  also  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  unprecedented  expansion 
of  our  economic  system  has  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  some  extremely  serioxis 
problems. 

And  though  many  of  America's  cor- 
porations have  been  extremely  responsive 
to  these  problem  areas,  too  many  cor- 
porations have  not  been  adequately  heed- 
ful of  the  pressing  social  demands  of  our 
day. 

Efforts  such  as  Campaign  GM  seek  to 
bring  these  issues  before  the  sharehold- 
ers of  large  American  corporations,  and 
before  the  general  public — not  in  order 
to  take  over  the  corporations,  or  to  de- 
stroy them,  but  in  order  to  influence  their 
conduct  so  that  the  public  interest  might 
be  better  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  these  efforts 
are  extremely  worthwhile.  For  they  focus 
attention  on  one  of  the  most  crucial  is- 
sues of  today — that  of  corporate  respon- 
sibility. 

I  believe  strongly  that  those  who  oc- 
cupy public  positions  of  power  must  be 
held  ticcountable  and  responsible  for 
their  actions. 

This  can  be  no  less  true  for  a  large 
corporation  than  for  the  government. 
Just  as  government  oflQcials  must  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  public,  to  those  whom 
they  serve,  so  too  must  corporations  and 
their  managers  and  directors  be  respon- 
sible to  the  shareholders  and  the  public 
which  they  serve. 

A  giant  corporation,  such  as  General 
Motors,  is  an  extraordinarily  powerful 
and  influential  force  in  our  Nation.  Gen- 
eral Motors'  annual  revenue  totals  more 
than  $24  billion — nearly  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  combined  annual  revenue 
of  our  flve  richest  States.  GM  employs 
almost  800,000  people.  And  the  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  entire  U5.  economy  of 
the  past  year's  strike  against  GM  is  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  enormous  impact 
which  this  one  corporation  has  upon  us 
all. 

It  is  because  this  corporation  is  so 
huge,  and  so  influential,  that  I  believe 
Campaign  GM  is  such  an  important  ef- 
fort. For  the  proposals  of  the  campaign 
seek  to  introduce  a  greater  measure  of 
accoimtability  and  responsibility  into  the 
workings  of  this  giant  corporation. 

The  three  proposals  on  which  Gen- 
eral Motors'  shareholders  will  vote  to- 
morrow involve  two  simple,  and  emi- 
nently reasonable  concepts.  They  are 
first,  that  the  shareholders  and  others 
vitally  concerned  with  the  company's 
operation  ought  to  have  a  real  choice  as 
to  who  sits  on  the  board  of  directors,  and 
second,  that  shareholders  are  entitled  to 
the  kind  of  information  they  need  in 
order  to  make  informed  judgments  about 
their  corporation. 
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We  put  great  stock  in  the  concept  of 
democrsM^  in  this  country.  We  piide 
ourselves  in  the  way  that  free  electijns 
are  the  cornerstone  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. And  yet.  unfortunaely,  "corporate 
democracy,"  the  notion  that  boards(  of 
directors  are  "elected"  much  like  public 
officials,  is  not  a  reality,  but  a  myth,    i 

I  feel  strongly  then,  that  Campaign 
GM's  first  proposals,  that  elections  to  the 
board  of  directors  be  made  true  contepts 
ought  to  be  approved.  Elections  to 
board  of  directors  of  the  large  corpi 
tions  are  presently  mere  formalities,  vitith 
no  real  choice  exercised  by  the  shajre- 
holders — save  in  the  rare  case  of  a  fiill- 
fledged  proxy  contest. 

And  such  elections  are  no  choicel  at 
all  for  those  v?ho  may  not  be  sharehold- 
ers but  who  are,  nonetheless,  as  deebly 
affected — perhaps  more  affected — by  the 
actions  of  the  corporation  as  the  shape- 
holders  themselves:  employees,  consiim- 
ers,  and  in  the  case  of  GM,  dealers,  I  liec- 
ognize  the  legitimate  questions  rai$ed 
by  the  notion  that  those  other  than 
""shareholders — consumers,  for  example — 
have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  corpo- 
rate affairs.  But  I  feel  that  the  propo^l, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  giant  corpoi^- 
tion  such  as  General  Motors,  merits  seri- 
ous consideration  and  approval. 

And  I  believe  there  is  no  real  doubt 
that  corporate  shareholders  are  entitSed 
to  the  kind  of  information  which  the 
campaign's  third  proposal  would  hlive 
the  corporation  furnish.  For  sharehojld- 
ers  of  a  concern  such  as  General  Motors, 
such  matters  as  corporate  efforts  in  ^e 
areas  of  auto  safety  and  air  pollution 
are  crucial  to  the  kind  of  Informed 
Judgments  that  the  shareholders — Who 
are,  after  all,  the  owners  of  the  corpora- 
tion— ought  to  make  regarding  the  cor- 
poration. And  I  believe  that  In  these 
times,  shareholders  of  all  corporations 
are  entitled  to  know  what  their  cor- 
poration is  or  is  not  doing  in  the  aj-ea 
of  minority  hiring  and  employment  (jis- 
crimination.  Corporate  shareholders  fere 
entitled  to  more  information  than  a  sim- 
ple financial  statement.  I  would  like  to 
see  corporations  make  these  sorts  i  of 
disclosures  on  their  own.  But  if  they 
will  not  do  so,  it  is  clearly  approprifite 
for  the  shareholders  to  take  action  to 
compel  this  kind  of  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  I  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  It  has  dqne 
a  lot  for  our  country.  But  I  also  believe 
that  the  free  enterprise  system  must  k»ep 
Its  own  house  in  order — just  as  I  believe 
that  government  must  keep  its  house!  in 
order.  And  Just  as  I  do  not  wish  to  ^ 
a  government  dominated  by  economic 
Interests,  so  do  I  not  want  to  see  our  eco- 
nomic system  doninated  by  the  Oovein- 
ment. 

The  proposals  of  Campaign  GM  s«ek 
to  insure  the  continued  vitality  of  our 
economic  system  by  encouraging  cor^ 
rations — which  wield  such  immense  pdw- 
er  In  our  democratic  society — to  be  re- 
sponsible to  their  shareholders  and  to 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  worthwhile 
proposals,  they  are  reasonable  proposj  Is. 
And  I  feel  they  are  worthy  of  the  f^ill 
support  of  all  concerned. 


SENATOR  HARTKE  ASKS  FUNDING 
FOR  REA  TELEPHONE  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  vital  services 
being  performed  by  the  hundreds  of  local 
rural  telephone  cooperatives  through- 
out the  country.  In  Indiana,  for  example, 
there  are  some  30  REA  borrowers  which 
are  providing  modern  telephone  service 
for  over  70,000  rural  subscribers.  When 
the  REA  telephone  loan  program  was 
initiated  by  Congress  in  1949,  only  61 
percent  of  the  farms  in  Indiana  had 
telephones,  and  much  of  this  service  was 
obsolete  in  nature.  Today,  well  over  90 
percent  of  the  State's  farms  have  tele- 
phones, and  much  of  this  is  modem  dial 
service. 

In  spite  of  this  outstanding  record  of 
service,  local  RTC's  in  Indiana  and 
throughout  the  Nation  are  currently 
caught  in  the  grips  of  a  serious  financisJ 
crisis.  With  a  backlog  of  loan  applica- 
tions well  in  excess  of  $460  million,  the 
REA  telephone  loan  program  has  been 
operating  on  a  budget  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  amount. 

While  last  year's  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  some  $130  million  for  this 
program  can  scarcely  be  considered  ade- 
quate, it  has  now  become  apparent  that 
the  administration  is  aggravating  an  al- 
ready critical  situation  by  placing  a 
freeze  on  part  of  the  1971  fiscal  appro- 
priation. 

Last  month  I  directed  a  letter  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
strongly  urging  that  this  freeze  on  the 
1971  appropriation  be  lifted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  that  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U5.  Senate,  CoMMrmrE  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26.  1971. 
Mr.  William  Giffobd. 

Congressional  Liaison  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  White  House.  Wash- 
ington. B.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Outobd:  I  am  writing  In  regard 
to  the  REA  telephone  loan  program  of  the 
USDA.  As  you  know,  many  local  RTC's  are 
currently  experiencing  serious  financial  dif- 
ficulties. 

According  to  the  National  Telephone  Co- 
operative Association,  over  $200  million  In 
loan  applications  are  filed  wUh  the  REA 
each  year.  Currently,  the  back-log  of  loan 
applications  is  in  excess  of  8460  million.  Yet 
for  fiscal  year  1071,  only  some  9130  million 
was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  REA 
telephone  loan  program. 

It  Is  this  $130  minion  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1971  that  Is  of  Immediate  concern  to 
many  of  the  local  RTC's.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  OMB  has  authorized  a  freeze  on 
some  $5  million  of  the  1071  appropriation. 
In  my  opinion,  this  freeze  can  only  serve 
to  exacerbate  the  already  existing  financial 
deterioration  of  the  REA  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  OMB  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  lifting  of  this  freeze 
so  that  the  REA  loan  program  might  bene- 
fit fully  from  the  appropriation  which  Con- 
gress authorized  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely. 

Vance  Hartke, 

t/jS.  Senator. 


POLLUTION  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1910 
this  Congress  approved  a  bill  making  it 
illegal  to  "throw,  discharge,  dump,  or  de- 
posit any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or 
description  whatever  other  than  that 
flowing  from  streets,  sewers,  and  passing 
therefrom  in  a  liquid  state  into  Lake 
Michigan,  at  any  point  opposite  or  in 
front  of  the  county  of  Cook,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  or  the  county  of  Lake  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  within  8  miles  from  the 
shore  of  said  lake,  imless  said  material 
shall  be  placed  inside  of  a  breakwater  so 
arranged  as  not  to  permit  the  escape  of 
such  refuse  material  into  the  body  of  the 
lake  and  cause  contamination  thereof; 
and  no  office  of  the  Goverimient  shall 
dump  or  cause  or  authorize  to  be  dumped 
any  material  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act." 

It  has  been  61  years  since  this  act  took 
effect,  and  in  that  time,  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  enforce  its  strictures. 
Governmental  and  industrial  pollution 
is  this  very  day  being  poured  into  Lake 
Michigan  at  a  higher  rate  than  ever  be- 
fore, creating  pollution  and  contamina- 
tion which  threatens  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  bodies  of  water  in 
the  world. 

Enforcement  of  the  1910  law  has  been 
so  lax  that  it  Is  undoubtedly  unenforce- 
able at  this  time.  Little  effort  has  been 
made  to  get  local  goverixments  or  indus- 
tries to  install  recycling  equipment  or 
pollution  control  devices.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  make  an  about-face  after 
more  than  a  half  century  and  begin  to 
enforce  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  I 
doubt  that  its  efforts  would  be  success- 
ful. If  we  seek  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  wsu-  on  pollution, 
we  must  establish  firm  but  reasonable 
standards,  and  then  enforce  those  stand- 
ards on  a  uniform  basis. 

Clearly,  Lake  Michigan  is  the  victim 
of  human  apathy.  Despite  the  existence 
of  Federal  water  quality  standards,  water 
quality  in  the  lake  has  been  deteriora- 
ting. Recent  studies  have  indicated  that, 
unless  sweeping  action  is  taken  immedi- 
ately, we  may  never  be  able  to  reverse 
the  lake's  slow  death. 

The  1910  law  recognized  that  Lake 
Micliigan  is  a  special  case.  Because  there 
is  no  significant  flowthrough  to  allow 
the  lake  to  be  flushed  of  contaminants, 
pollutants  which  accumulate  in  its 
southern  basin  have  no  outlet.  Existing 
water  pollution  standards  merely  legal- 
ize some  discharges  of  deadly  pollutants 
into  the  lake. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1956  authorized  the  convening  of 
enforcement  conferences  to  set  water 
quality  standards.  The  first  such  confer- 
ence was  held  in  1965.  Although  that 
conference  has  produced  many  interest- 
ing reports  and  has  been  valuable  as  a 
vehicle  for  public  discussion,  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  6  years  later,  the  water  qual- 
ity of  the  lake  has  not  Improved.  In 
many  instances,  it  has  actually  deteri- 
orated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  administration  Is  hampered  by  pro- 
cedures which  are  cumbersome  and  often 
im workable,    but — after    61    years — we 
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have  a  right  to  expect  that  conditions  in 
Lake  Michigan  would  be  far  better  than 
they  are.  There  may  well  be  a  need  for 
new  legislation,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  has  introduced  such 
legislation  this  session. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  yet  to  recognize  that  there  Is 
a  sense  of  urgency  about  the  fate  of  Lake 
Michigan.  For  too  long,  the  Great  Lakes 
have  been  ignored.  Lake  Erie  may  be  lost 
forever  as  a  source  of  recreation  and 
livelihood,  but  Lake  Michigan  can,  and 
must,  be  saved. 

The  1899  Refuse  Act  and  the  1910  act, 
cited  at  the  outset  of  my  statement,  give 
the  administration  all  the  power  and 
the  authority  they  need  to  protect  Lake 
Michigan.  All  that  is  needed — and  all 
that  has  been  lacking  for  so  long — is  the 
will  to  get  the  job  done. 


FORTY  DAYS  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  book 

published  today  deserves  the  attention 
and  careful  reading  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  entitled  "40  Days  With 
the  Enemy"  and  is  the  story  of  a  Jour- 
nalist held  captive  by  guerrillas  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  was  written  by  Richard  Dudman 
who  is  described  by  Walter  Lippmann  as 
"a  first  rate  reporter  on  an  implanned 
assignment." 

It  is  essential  that  a  man  know  his 
enemy.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  men  we  are  fighting  in  Indochina. 
The  stories  Dick  Dudman  tells,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "help  explain  why  the 
men  and  supplies  have  continued  to  flow 
alMig  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  from 
North  Vietnam  through  the  Laotian  pan- 
handle and  into  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  despite  the  thousands  of  tons 
of  those  blockbusters  that  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force  has  dropped  on  this  system  of  in- 
filtration routes." 

It  is  sobering  to  read  Dick  Dudman's 
conclusion  that  "On  the  basis  of  our  ob- 
servations, we  believe  that  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  by  American  and  Saigon 
troops  cannot  be  successful.  It  had  done 
nothing  except  to  bring  a  bitter  and  pro- 
longed war  to  a  peaceful  coimtry  and  has 
made  peace  in  Indochina  even  more 
difficult  to  achieve." 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
read  "40  Days  With  the  Enemy."  It  will 
widen  their  horizons  and  deepen  their 
perspectives  of  the  war  In  Indochina. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIAITONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8190)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971,  end  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  9  o'clock  having  arrived,  debate 
on  the  SST  amendments  is  now  in  order 
aad  time  will  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnttson)  . 

Who  yields  Ume? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  to  be  taken 
equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
solving controversy  over  the  UJS.  super- 
sonic transport,  we  need  to  accept  the 
fact  that  there  already  is  an  SST. 

The  British  and  French  have  It.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  it.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  whether  the  SST  Is  going  to  be 
ours  or  theirs. 

The  SST  Is  flying.  Whether  It  flies  un- 
der the  U.S.  flag  or  foreign  colors  Is  for  lis 
to  decide. 

This  Is  the  only  Issue  of  substance.  It  is 
an  economic  issue  only  to  the  extent  that 
we  may  waste  million  of  dollars  already 
spent,  or  throw  away  future  earnings. 
We  cannot  wreck  an  ongoing  program, 
put  many  thousands  out  of  work,  and 
spend  more  money  tearing  down  that 
building,  and  call  It  economy.  We  cannot 
Increase  the  flow  of  American  dollars 
abroad — when  the  dollar  Is  already  In 
serious  trouble  and  Europeans  already 
have  more  dollars  than  we  have  gold — 
and  call  it  fiscal  reasonsibility. 

I  fully  imderstand  there  Is  widespread 
opposition  to  development  of  the  SST 
prototypes. 

Ever  since  mankind  tamed  the  horse, 
he  has  sought  more  speedy  and  more  effi- 
cient modes  of  transportation.  There  has 
been  public  opposition  every  step  along 
the  way.  There  was  public  opposition  to 
the  steam  engine.  People  were  against  the 
steamboat.  People  opposed  the  automo- 
bile. They  opposed  the  airplane.  They  op- 
posed the  Jet  airplane. 

I  hope  the  SST  program  does  not  fall 
victim  to  opposition  based  on  environ- 
mental emotionalism  and  false  economy. 

It  would  cost  the  Government  more  to 
dismantle  the  SST  program  than  it  would 
to  complete  the  two  prototype  aircraft 
as  planned.  We  have  already  spent  nearly 
$1  billion  on  the  SST  program.  Another 
$300  million  is  all  that  would  be  required 
to  complete  the  prototypes.  To  stop  now 
is  about  like  investing  a  sizable  sum  in  the 
construction  of  a  six-room  house,  com- 
pleting five  rooms,  and  then  walking  off 
and  leaving  it.  If  we  walk  off  the  SST 
Job  now,  all  we  will  have  to  show  for 
nearly  $1  billion  Is  a  mockup  of  the  air- 
craft in  Seattle  and  voluminous  pages 
of  rhetoric  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

With  the  death  of  the  SST  program, 
also  will  die  approximately  14,000  Amer- 
ican Jobs.  Also  wiped  out  would  be  the 
prospect  of  150,000  new  Jobs  that  would 
be  created  when  the  SST  goes  Into  pro- 
duction. 


I  challenge  whether  such  action  as  this 
can  be  taken  In  the  name  of  economy. 

Congress  hesitates  little,  if  any,  to 
spend  billions  for  make -work  programs 
of  dubious  value.  We  defend  foreign 
coimtries  richer  in  manpower  and  mone- 
tary reserves  than  ourselves.  We  under- 
take the  care  and  feeding  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Yet,  we  balk  at  preserving  American  su- 
periority In  the  aerospace  Industry. 

We  back  away  from  guaranteeing 
thousands  of  jobs  for  people  who  want 
to  work  for  a  living  and  who  do  not  want 
to  go  on  welfare  or  imemployment  com- 
pensation. 

We  are  already  In  the  business  of  ex- 
porting American  Jobs  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry, in  footwear,  in  electronics,  and  tn 
many  other  fields.  Are  we  now  going  to 
add  the  aircraft  industry  to  that  list,  and 
send  more  dollars  and  more  jobs  over- 
seas? 

The  American  aircraft  industry  Is  a 
plus  industry.  We  claim  85  percent  of  the 
commercial  aircraft  world  market.  In  the 
past  5  years  alone,  we  earned  a  $10.7  bil- 
lion aircraft  trade  sxirplus. 

If  we  lose  the  world  market  and  give  up 
$10  billion  In  export  sales  and  another 
$10  billion  that  would  be  paid  out  by 
American  air  carriers  for  foreign-built 
SST's,  that  could  mean  a  $20  biUion  trade 
deficit  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  environmental  issue  has  been 
grossly  overstated  and  exploited  in  order 
to  play  upon  people's  emotions.  The  Sen- 
ate, with  my  support,  passed  legislation 
prohibiting  supersonic  flights  over  the 
continental  United  States.  We  have 
banned  any  aircraft,  including  the  SST, 
that  would  exceed  acceptable  air  and 
noise  pollution  standards. 

Military  aircraft  have  been  flying  at 
supersonic  speeds  for  a  decade,  without 
any  of  the  horrible  atmospheric  or 
ecological  results  portrayed  by  prophets 
of  doom. 

Thus,  I  support  Government  assistance 
for  completion  of  the  two  SST  proto- 
types. 

I  refuse  to  bow  to  rampant  emotional- 
ism. I  fall  to  imderstand  how  we  can 
serve  the  American  economy  by  demol- 
ishing many  thousands  of  jobs,  by  throw- 
ing away  U.S.  supremacy  in  the  aircraft 
mdustry,  or  by  sending  more  of  our  dol- 
lars abroad  to  be  devalued. 

I,  too.  am  concerned  about  the  Nation's 
economy  and  that  is  precisely  why  I  favor 
completion  of  the  SST  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  E^preciate  that  it  Is  a  somewhat 
unusual  situation  In  the  Senate  to  dis- 
cuss an  amendment  from  9  o'clock  In 
the  morning  until  11  and  then  not  vote 
on  it  until  after  5  or  6  in  the  evening. 
Obviously,  anyone  would  know  there 
would  not  be  very  many  Senators 
present.  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  very  con- 
vincing to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  or  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair — Senator  Gravel. 
However,  I  do  think  that  I  might  be  a 
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little  persuasive  with  the  Senator    lom 
Michigan. 

I  understand  the  situation.  Had  I  peen 
consulted  about  this  matter  when:  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  '  was 
made,  I  would  have  suggested  thalj  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment there  be  at  least  20  minutet  on 
each  side  so  that  we  could  expla^i  to 
the  Senate  what  this  matter  is  all  a^out. 
However,  that  is  not  the  case.  And  I  do 
not  know  if  the  ultimate  effect  would 
be  changed  in  any  way.  Therefore;  my 
speech  this  morning  will  again  co^ist 
of  putting  in  the  Record  some  of  the 
argimients  that  have  been  made  onj this 
matter  and  are  well  understood  by  all 
parties.  j 

It  has  been  said  in  the  last  few  ^ays 
in  the  press  that  nothing  new  has  peen 
added  since  the  cancellation  of  the  ton- 
tract  by  Congress  some  7  weeks  |ago. 
There  have  been  some  new  facts.-     j 

One  that  vitsdly  concerns  me  invdlves 
not  only  the  airplane,  but  certain  st  ate- 
ments  and  certain  data  and  informs  tion 
which  have  come  to  the  surface  |that 
prove  the  truth  of  the  arguments  we 
made  earUer  to  the  effect  that  the  BST 
would  involve  an  important  positive  set- 
off to  our  existing  balance-of-paym^nts 
deficits. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  morning  and 
this  morning  there  have  been  a  g^eat 
number  of  news  articles  about  i  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits  being  at  a 
new  high.  They  were  at  a  level  of  l$5.5 
billion  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  If 
that  continues,  it  will  total  $22  bijUon 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  | 

Another  new  fact  has  been  added.  That 
fact  involves  the  troop  matter  which 
we  will  vote  on  later  in  the  day.  It  jalso 
concerns  the  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. The  fact  is  that  Eiiropeans  iave 
decided  they  have  too  many  American 
dollars.  Therefore,  we  have  had  this  has- 
sle and  controversy  going  on  in  thi  fi- 
nancial centers  of  the  world  for  the  past 
2  weeks.  They  say  we  have  too  many  dol- 
lars in  Europe  and  that  it  has  seriojusly 
impaired  the  strength  of  the  dollar  J 

Some  comments  have  been  made  ta  the 
effect  that  our  dollar  is  in  second  plaqe  in 
the  world  and  that  the  mark  is  on  i  the 
top  side.  I  do  not  thiiJc  that  anyone  cf)uld 
dispute  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  tiuild 
the  SST,  the  American  airlines  wil)  be 
forced  to  buy  foreign  SST's.  Theyj  al- 
ready have  made  orders.  United  has  an 
option  to  purchase,  as  does  Pan  Ameri- 
can, TWA,  and  others.  The  Concirde 
No.  1  is  fljdng.  There  are  always  some 
arguments  about  bugs  in  anything  lany 
time  a  new  sophisticated  type  of  dwice 
is  manufactured.  It  has  to  be  testeq.  It 
is  like  the  shakedown  cruise  of  a  qhip. 

The  facts  are  as  testified  to  by  i  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  and  by  iqany 
economic  experts,  that  an  American  feST 
would  have  a  positive  effect  in  thef fu- 
ture on  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 


Instead  of  buying  American  SST's 


the 


airlines  will  be  buying  foreign  SST'iS  at 
a  cost  that  will  add  more  dollars  to  the 
oversupply  of  dollars  already  in  Europe, 
which  will  add  to  our  trouble.  J 

In  the  development  of  a  foreign  aST, 
particularly  the  French  and  British  Gon- 


corde,  the  Germans  have  now  said  they 
will  enter  into  a  consortium  with 
Prance  and  Britain,  for  the  three  coim- 
trles  to  develop  what  will  be  Concorde  n. 
That  will  involve  more  dollars.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  experts  I  know,  it  may 
involve  an  $8  billion  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  one  way,  or  if  we  keep  it 
here,  $8  billion  the  other  way,  so  we  are 
deaUng  with  $16  billion  saving.  With 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  now  at 
$5.5  billion  in  the  first  quarter,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  new  factor  in 
whether  or  not  we  have  an  American 
SST. 

Many  of  the  foreign  lines  have  taken 
positions.  They  expected  to  buy  our  SST 
because  it  was  a  different  type  airplane. 
Even  Air  France  and  BOAC  have  orders. 
They  naturally  will  fiy  the  Concorde  II. 
So  we  are  talking  about  $20  billion  one 
way  or  another.  This  is  pretty  im- 
portant in  these  days  because  of  the 
fiscal  struggle  we  are  in  to  keep  the 
value  of  the  dollar  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr., 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  18,  1971,  concerning  the  entire 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Payment  Deficit  at  New  High — tJ.S.  Imbal- 
ance, Trade  Position  Raise  Concern 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

The  United  States  recorded  the  highest 
quarterly  balance-of-payments  deficit  In  Its 
history  In  the  first  three  months  of  1971,  the 
Commerce  Department  reported  yesterday. 

At  »5.S  bUlion,  the  deficit  was  $3.2  blUlon 
larger  than  that  recorded  In  the  fovirth  quar- 
ter of  1970.  It  wo\ild  work  out  to  a  full 
year's  deficit  of  about  $22  billion  if  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  U.S.  spends  abroad 
and  what  It  takes  In  continues  at  the  same 
clip. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  said: 
"Clearly,  that  level  of  deficit  Is  not  sustain- 
able." But  he  said  he  was  less  worried  about 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit — though  he 
called  It  "bad  news" — than  about  the  na- 
tion's trade  position. 

The  trade  surplios — the  excess  of  exports 
over  Imports — totaled  $290  million  in  the 
first  quarter.  This  was  up  from  $150  mil- 
lion in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970,  but  It 
works  out  to  a  f\ill-year  surplus  or  less  than 
$1.2  billion,  well  below  last  year's  surplus  of 
$2.1  bUUon. 

"More  importantly,"  Conally  said,  the  B\ir- 
plus  "remains  far  below  the  levels  of  the 
early  1960s,  and  below  the  amount  we  need 
to  achieve  an  equilibrium  in  our  balance  of 
payments." 

The  Treasury  Secretary  suggested  that 
some  modifications  in  anti-trust  laws  might 
be  necessary  to  help  American  firms  compete 
abroad.  He  also  caUed  upon  labor  and  indus- 
try to  hold  down  wage  and  price  Increases. 

The  $5.5  billion  January-March  payments 
deficit  was  recorded  on  an  "official  settle- 
ments" basis,  which  measures  the  dollar 
holdings  of  foreign  central  banks  and  cer- 
tain other  official  institutions.  Only  these 
bodies  can  make  claims  against  the  U.S.  gold 
stock — which  now  stands  at  slightly  over 
$10  bUUon. 

Foreign  central  banks  currently  have 
claims  agalnt  the  U.S.  about  three  times  as 
large  as  the  nation's  gold  holdings,  Connaliy 
admitted  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national trade,  but  said  he  Is  not  as  con- 
cerned as  people  might  think. 


Under  the  present  arrangements  with  na. 
tlous,  he  said,  there  Is  little  possibility  of 
a  large-scale  cashing-ln  of  dollars  for  goia. 

The  official  payments  deficit,  which  Com- 
merce said  is  "intended  to  be  an  Indicator 
of  immediate  exchange  market  pressures  on 
the  dollar  during  the  reporting  period," 
would  have  been  about  $180  million  larger 
but  for  an  allocation  to  this  nation's  Special 
Drawing  Rights  account  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Often  called  "paper  gold," 
the  SDRs  function  as  an  International  re- 
serve currency  much  the  same  way  the  dol- 
lar does. 

On  a  "liquidity  balance" — which  is  meas- 
ured by  changes  in  U.S.  official  reserve  as- 
sets'and  in  liquid,  or  cash,  liabilities  to  all 
foreigners — the  deficit  was  about  $3.1  bil- 
lion, $2.5  billion  higher  than  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970. 

Connally  said  "the  major  cause  of  these 
extraordinary  outflows  is  transitory — interest 
rates  here  which  are  lower  than  those  in 
Western  Europe.  That  imbalance  will  be 
largely  corrected  as  economies  move  back  In- 
to phase." 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  billions  of  dollars  flooded  European  mar- 
kets to  take  advantage  of  higher  short-term 
Interest  rates  there.  Euro{>ean  central  banks 
primarily  the  Oerman  Bundesbank,  were 
forced  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  dol- 
lars to  keep  exchange  rates  within  limits 
defined  by  the  IMF. 

Finally,  Germany  and  Netherlands  al- 
lowed their  currencies  to  "float" — removing 
their  tie  to  the  dollar  temporarily — while 
Austria  and  Switzerland  revalued  their  cur- 
rencies. 

But  Connally  said  the  administration 
would  not  return  to  a  policy  of  high  inter- 
est rates  to  stem  the  movement  of  short- 
term  capital.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
Sen.  Russell  Long  (D-La.),  he  said  he  could 
envision  nothing  more  damaging  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

Oonnally  told  the  subcommittee  the  na- 
tion's competitiveness  in  international  trade 
must  be  Improved.  "I  believe  we  have  legiti- 
mate complaints  about  some  of  the  practices 
of  other  nations — now  in  a  strong  position — 
that  have  the  effect  of  blunting  our  com- 
petitive effort." 

In  response  to  a  question,  he  said  the  na- 
tion might  be  forced  to  refashion  some  of 
its  antitrust  laws  to  enable  American  indus- 
try to  compete;  he  did  not  outline  these 
changes. 

He  noted  that  Japanese  government  or- 
ganizations control  a  large  number  of  the 
major  companies  and  co-ordinate  their  ac- 
tivities. Because  U.S.  firms  are  usually  barred 
from  Joint  endeavors,  they  are  often  put  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Connally  said  he  was  not  pleading  for 
other  nations  to  break  down  their  trade  bar- 
riers for  altruistic  reason,  but  out  of  a  "com- 
mon Interest  in  achieving  new  and  balanced 
trading  relationships." 

Connally  hit  the  private  sector  at  home  for 
not  doing  all  It  could  "to  hold  down  the  rise 
in  labor  costs,  to  avoid  unnecessary  increases 
In  Interest  rates,  and  to  speed  the  return 
to  price  stabUlty." 

He  said  "stronger  efforts  have  to  be  made 
to  raise  productivity  .  .  .  This  nation— its 
industry  and  Its  labor — must  help  redress 
the  decline  in  otir  competitive  position  and 
Improve  our  economic  performance  In  for- 
eign markets." 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
else  has  been  happening?  I  must  confess 
I  do  not  know  all  the  figures  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  know  the  situation 
imtll  there  is  another  analysis  of  the 
figures.  I  refer  to  the  amount  of  money  it 
will  cost  to  terminate  the  contract.  Actu- 
ally, the  contract  has  been  technically 
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terminated.  I  doubt  if  anyone  knows  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  revive  it. 

I  have  a  statement  from  the  people 
who  should  know  at  DOT,  to  the  effect 
that  the  cost  of  termination  will  equal 
the  cost  of  continuing  or  bringing  it 
back,  starting  from  the  original  contract 
that  we  canceled  6  or  7  weeks  ago.  I  am 
not  privy  to  the  figures  of  the  two  com- 
panies involved.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  last  Friday,  at 
the  very  time  we  were  acting  on  this 
matter  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  quoted  some  pretty  large  figures.  I 
find,  however,  without  looking  at  their 
books,  because  I  am  not  privy  to  that  in- 
formation, that  these  figures  were  over- 
stated. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is 
that  when  you  terminate  a  contract  of 
this  magnitude  and  then  revive  it,  it  is 
going  to  cost  extra  money.  How  much 
more  would  have  to  be  determined  by  an 
analysis  and  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  both  companies,  the 
administration,  and  those  involved. 

I  personally  do  not  think  it  will  be 
anywhere  near  the  amoimt  suggested  by 
the  Boeing  Co.  Even  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  ApprcHJriations,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  , 
calculated  in  his  mind  what  it  would  be 
and  his  figures  were  much  less  than  that. 
The  problem  is  that  the  figures  for  re- 
viving the  contract  deal  have  to  deal  with 
the  fact  that  the  contractors  have  to  go 
out  and  make  new  contracts  with  the 
subcontractors,  of  which  there  are  many. 
I  suppose  the  assumption  is  correct  that 
the  subcontractors  would  probably  ask 
for  a  little  more  than  what  they  got  un- 
der the  original  contract  a  year  or  2 
years  ago.  Those  figures  are  difficult  to 
ascertain. 

There  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  subcontractors  back  to  their  jobs, 
because  like  most  people  in  the  aerospace 
Industry  In  the  United  States  they  are 
out  of  work  and  out  of  contracts.  I  think 
they  would  snap  at  the  idea,  with  rea- 
sonable give  and  take,  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  revive  it.  The  aerospace  Industry 
is  the  hardest  hit  industry  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  I  need  not  tell 
the  Senate  that  we  are  faced  with  some 
serious  unemployment  problems  in  places 
where  the  aerospace  industry  is  located. 
I  appreciate  that  this  has  little  to  do 
actually  with  the  merits  of  the  SST  one 
way  or  another.  Unemployment  in  my 
State  is  running  at  approximately  16.5 
percent.  That  is  greater  than  what  hap- 
pened in  the  great  depression  In  the 
1930's.  Unemployment  Insurance  Is  cost- 
ing us  millions  of  dollars  and  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  would  like  to  do  what  we  can 
to  save  the  tterospace  Industry.  It  has 
been  responsible  for  many,  many  years 
for  our  Nation's  having  air  superiority  in 
the  world. 

The  SST  fits  into  that  picture  as  avia- 
tion's future.  The  SST  is  not  going  to 
go  away.  It  is  going  to  be  here.  The  only 
thing  that  is  going  to  go  away,  if  we  do 
not  revive  the  contract  or  make  some  at- 
tempts to  continue  research,  will  be  the 
American  SST  and  American  commercial 
air  superiority  in  the  world.  Right  now 
almost  84  percent  of  all  airplsines  flying 
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in  the  free  world  are  American-made 
commercial  airplanes.  One  can  go  to  any 
airport  in  the  world  and  see  those  Amer- 
ican built  airplanes. 

I  know  it  costs  money  to  develop  any- 
thing with  the  sophisticated  technology 
involved  in  this  matter.  I  spent  many 
years  as  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  development 
of  our  space  program.  I  was  astounded 
at  the  amount  of  money  it  has  been  cost- 
ing us.  We  have  kept  American  supe- 
riority in  space  and  we  are  trjing  to  keep 
it  in  civil  aviation.  We  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  perhaps  we  are  ready  to 
reevaluate  the  program  as  it  relates  to 
goals  and  objectives. 

In  effect,  this  is  merely  another  adven- 
ture in  space.  This  program  was  first 
started  by  NASA  with  a  small  appropria- 
tion to  begin  with.  I  repeat  again  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  were  urged 
by  then  President  John  Kennedy  to  get 
the  program  going.  We  were  then  4  or  5 
years  behind  our  foreign  competitors.  We 
have  come  to  the  point  where  we  have 
invested — and  I  will  get  the  exact  figure 
for  the  Record — some  $814  million,  and 
with  the  termination  cost  we  will  be  up 
to  $1  billion  into  research  for  the  proto- 
types. I  think  it  is  foolish  not  to  go  ahead 
and  finish  it,  even  at  the  added  cost.  All 
the  extra  cost  will  be  added  to  the  loan 
that  has  been  given  to  the  two  companies. 
It  is  a  loan  that  has  to  be  paid  back.  I 
think  it  will  be  paid  back.  It  merely  adds 
to  the  amount  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  back  on  the  loan.  Too  little  has  been 
said  on  this  fact  by  the  critics  of  this 
program.  Too  little,  or  practically  noth- 
ing, has  ever  been  said  on  sdl  the  tele- 
vision shows  and  In  all  the  articles  is 
that  the  Qovemment's  cost  was  going 
to  be  paid  back. 

The  airlines,  of  course,  have  put  some 
of  their  own  money  into  the  program. 
Whether  they  want  to  continue  on  this 
rocky  road,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  American  superiority  on  the 
basis  that  we  want  to  keep  up  technologi- 
cally in  the  world.  We  have  a  technologi- 
cal Appalachla  going  on  in  my  State 
with  some  of  the  best  scientific  people 
being  unemployed.  It  has  been  said,  "Oh, 
they  ought  to  be  moved  elsewhere  to  do 
something  else."  That  cannot  be  done 
overnight.  Some  have  said  that  these 
technicians  ought  to  be  moved  into  the 
urban  transit  field,  the  environmental 
field,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  in 
time,  the  young  people  coming  up  will  go 
into  that,  but  top  engineers  in  the  air- 
craft field  cannot  be  moved  from  Seat- 
tle to  Philadelphia  and  put  to  work  on 
mass  transit.  Thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple are  being  trained  in  school,  and  seme 
of  those  can  be  picked  up  for  new  fields, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  meet  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  will  not  meet  it  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

So  I  am  hopeful  we  will  not  sustain  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

I  know  that  the  vote  will  be  close.  Per- 
haps I  am  just  reiterating  something  that 
the  Senate  is  getting  a  little  weary  of 
hearing,  on  both  sides,  but  I  beUeve  that 
we  are  going  to  be  sorry  that  we  are  not 
proceeding  with  an  American  SST.  The 


Russians  are  sending  their  SST  to  the 
Paris  Air  Show  within  2  weelcs,  and  it 
will  be  for  sale.  The  Concorde  Is  for  sale, 
and  there  will  be  many  orders  by  Ameri- 
can airlines.  The  airlines  do  have  an  es- 
cape clause  because,  if  we  proceeded  with 
our  SST,  they  would  buy  it.  To  show  their 
good  faith,  they  put  up  some  $80.5  mil- 
Uon  for  the  SST.  Logically,  if  the  pro- 
gram is  terminated,  I  think  they  should 
get  that  money  back.  They  based  that 
risk  capital  on  the  fact  that  the  only 
way  they  could  lose  their  money  would 
be  if  the  technology  of  the  plane  was  such 
that  it  would  not  be  fiyable  or  eco- 
nomical. They  never  assumed  that  the 
UJ3.  Government  would  imilaterally 
terminate  the  program. 

In  the  meantime  the  Treasury  has  been 
using  the  money  and  getting  interest  on 
it.  I  think  the  airlines  would  forego  that, 
but  if  they  had  it  in  their  own  treasuries, 
they  would  be  getting  interest  from  that 
money  and  probably  buying  some  new 
airplanes  that  they  need.  So  It  has  be- 
come a  situation  that  is  difficult. 

The  priorities  in  this  country  are  not 
necessarily  always  involved  in  these  mat- 
ters. I  know,  from  years  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  if  x  number  of 
dollars  are  cut  from  one  program,  they 
do  not  necessarily  end  up  in  another 
program.  No  one  has  done  more,  I  think, 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  sufficient  money  for 
human  priorities — health,  education, 
welfare,  urban  transit,  and  all  the  pro- 
grams that  we  need.  But  that  should  not 
compete  against  America's  proceeding 
technically  to  keep  its  air  superiority.  We 
ought  to  have  both,  and  we  should  have 
all  these  other  important  programs. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  this  program  Is 
that  when  we  voted  on  the  SST  last  time, 
just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  SST  we  had 
a  defense  appropriation  matter  that  went 
through  the  Senate  without  a  raised  eye- 
brow. No  one  said  a  word  about  it.  In  the 
bill  we  had  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
SST.  When  we  passed  the  bill,  the  Air 
Force  had  flown  468.000  hours  super- 
sonlcally.  It  Is  probably  500,000  hours  by 
now.  That  was  done  without  the  dire 
results  predicted  by  SST  opponents. 

So  we  are  going  to  develop  a  military 
supersonic  plane,  but  we  refuse  to  go 
ahead  and  keep  our  American  superi- 
ority in  the  commercied  field,  even  with 
a  payback.  Nobody  mentions  that.  Every 
plan  that  was  ever  conceived  by  many 
fine  commissions  required  a  payback  on 
research  for  what  the  Government  ad- 
vanced on  the  prototypes. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  any  suggestions 
by  either  Boeing  or  General  Electric  that 
we  are  going  and  be  involved  in  produc- 
tion. I  would  vote,  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  "No"  on  that.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  that  we  should  be 
involved  in  the  prototype  phase. 

Perhaps  the  better  paxt  of  discretion 
would  have  been  to  cut  the  program 
down  to  building  one  prototype,  instead 
of  two.  I  do  not  know.  We  might  have 
prevailed  with  one,  but  the  experts  told 
us  we  had  to  have  two  to  find  out  the 
answers  that  they  wanted  to  ascertain. 

I  suppose  we  can  increase  the  value 
of  the  franc  and  the  mark  by  buying 
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foreign  SST's  and  putting  more  doll|u«     stop  ine  SST,  you  are  going  to  get  more 


into  E^irope,  because  our  airline  people 
are  going  to  buy  the  supersonic  aircr$ft. 

I  once  went  through  all  of  this  when 
we  had  our  first  jet  airplane.  People  wfere 
against  it  because  it  would  make  too 
much  noise,  . 

I  understand,  from  reliable  press  re- 
ports, that  the  Concorde  landed  in  P8|ris 
the  other  day,  and  the  comments  wpre 
that  It  made  less  noise  and  landed  1^  a 
smoother  way  than  the  big  subsonic  jtts. 

E^very  generation  of  airplane  is  liess 
noisy  than  the  preceding  one.  The  747 
is  less  noisy  than  the  707  was  and  ^he 
Douglas  aircraft  before  that.  In  fact,  the 
noisiest  plane  we  ever  had  was  the  EJC- 
3.  The  DC-3's  flew  lower  and  irritated 
people.  Yet  the  DC-3  was  the  workhotse 
of  our  fine  American  airline  system.  \ 

I  think  it  would  be  very  embarrassing 
for  our  airline  people  to  have  to  go]  to 
Paris  and  negotiate  for  the  purchasei  of 
the  SST  to  fly  in  various  places,  becaiise 
alrUne  oflQclals  will  know  that,  if  tljiey 
are  going  to  be  competitive  in  the  air  6 
or  7  years  from  now,  they  will  probably 
have  to  pay  more  for  those  airplaties 
than  if  the  manufacturers  there  had  ex 


money  for  those  programs.  I  say  you  are 
going  to  get  the  ssune  amount  regard- 
less. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  SST 
program;  no  relevancy  at  all.  I  have  been 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  a  long 
time,  and  I  have  fought  to  add  funds  for 
human  programs  and  needs. 

We  ought  to  determine  whether  a  na- 
tion with  a  trillion  dollar  gross  national 
product  can  afford  to  spend  a  billion  or 
a  billion  and  a  half  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can air  superiority. 

There  is  a  lot  of  importance  in  the 
SST,  too,  in  cormectlon  with  employ- 
ment. I  know  it  has  become  a  symbol. 
And  I  know  some  well-meaning  young 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment. I  am,  too.  I  am  concerned 
about  oil  spills  and  a  better  environment. 
But  many  of  them  thought,  that  if  we 
killed  the  SST,  then  we  would  solve  all 
our  environmental  problems,  everything 
is  going  to  be  flne.  and  there  will  not 
be  any  further  environmental  problems 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  make  any 
airplane  that  is  not  noisy.  But  the  com- 
panies have  done  a  pretty  good  job.  You 


pected  some  competition  from  our  bui^d-     can  fly  in  a  jet  plane  today  and,  sitting 
Ing  the  supersonic  aircraft  here.        i 

So  I  am  going  to  hope  that  the  Senbte 
will  vote  against  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. In  any  event,  if  it  does  not,  |we 
have  to  go  to  conference  again  to  pee 


inside,  you  hardly  know  there  are  en- 
gines outside.  They  can  do  the  same  job 
on  the  SST,  and  I  think  they  are  going 
to  prove  it.  I  think  they  are. 
As  I  say.  the  Russians  are  going  to 


what  the  House  might  want  to  do.  What  show  theirs  off — at  the  Paris  air  show, 

the  House  is  going  to  do,  I  just  do   lot  some  of  our  Members  are  going  over 

know.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  v;ry  from  the  Commerce  Committee,  the  CAB. 

close.  On  second  thought.  I  do  not  thmk  as  well  as  others,  to  look  at  it.  They  are 

the  Congress  wants  to  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  present  it;  and  they  are  going  to 

going  to  have  an  American  SST  to  main-  have  a  "For  Sale"  sign  on  it.  If  this  is 


tain  our  air  superiority  in  the  future,  i;  do 
not  think  Congress  wants  to  do  that. 

The  Air  Force  is  now  attempting — 4iid 
rightly  so,  because  it  is  its  job  to  keep 
up  in  the  ail — some  version  of  the  B-1, 
which  is  supersonic.  Some  Membersl  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  against  the 
Air  Force  buying  this  airplane. 

But  they  never  put  their  mark  of  dis- 
approval on  the  Department  of  Defejise 
or  the  Air  Force  using  SST's.  About  5(J0,- 
000  hours  of  flight  time;  and  they  h|ive 
been  very  valuable  hours.  Most  of  us  are 
not  qxilte  aware  of  where  military  SSTT's 
are  at  any  given  time,  but  they  are  flyfcg, 
and  they  will  be  there  for  a  long  tline, 
and  we  will  be  asked  for  more  millions 
to  develop  this  new  type  of  aetisil 
technology. 

Even  despite  the  large  cost  of  the  SfeT, 
we  could  be  very  poiny  wise  and  poiknd 
foolish  in  the  future.  And  I  say  again, 
the  companies  are   going   to   pay   the 


what  we  want  to  do,  fine,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  going  to  make 
the  Recoed. 

Before  the  time  is  up,  while  I  do  not 
want  to  embarrass  anyone,  I  have  a 
very  substantial,  well-thought-out  state- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
once  made  in  behalf  of  the  SST,  saying 
that  we  needed  to  move  ahead  in  tech- 
nology. But  he  changed  his  mind.  He 
has  a  right  to  change  his  mind,  as  it 
moves  tilong.  But,  by  golly,  that  was  a 
speech  that  I  might  have  made;  you 
could  not  tell  the  difference  except  that 
he  favored  in  that  statement  the  use  of 
private  financing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  further.  I  repeat  again,  the 
SST's  are  not  going  to  go  away.  The  only 
thing  that  is  going  away  is  an  American 
SST.  And  we  can  fight  for  all  these  other 


and  the  Concorde  are  similar,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  set  standards,  and  I  hope 
the  House  committee  favorably  reports 
my  bill.  They  have  it  over  there,  and  they 
are  willing  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  further  state- 
ment for  the  Record  which  I  wish  to  put 
in.  and  some  further  remarks  that  I  have 
made  before.  When  we  talk  about  people 
changing  their  minds,  there  has  been  a 
lot  said  about  the  question  of  just  what 
the  administration  position  has  been  on 
this  issue.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  con- 
troversy down  below,  among  interagency 
committees  and  others.  Actually,  some  of 
them  thought  the  SST  would  not  fly.  It 
was  like  the  old  fellow  I  know  who  saw 
his  flrst  airplane,  and  said,  "I  don't  think 
It  can  fly." 

So  they  went  up  in  the  air,  and  then 
he  said  to  his  friend,  "Yeah,  but  it  won't 
get  down." 

There  is  no  question  about  its  feasi- 
bility, economically  or  otherwise.  Some 
mention  has  been  made  that  this  is  for 
the  jet  set.  Mr.  President,  the  ticket  fares 
will  be  the  same.  You  get  on  any  air- 
plane, and  see  how  many  jet-setters  are 
aboard.  They  are  ordinary  people.  Be- 
cause we  have  great  airplanes  available 
at  low  cost,  conamon,  ordinary  people  can 
use  them  to  take  their  vacations  or  to 
visit  their  friends.  And  another  thing: 
Supersonic  planes  are  going  to  be  a  very 
Important  part  of  our  defense  In  this 
country,  and  one  plane's  technological 
advancements  add  to  the  state  of  the  art. 

The  military  will  tell  you  there  Is  a 
great  spinoff  from  this  technology.  The 
reverse  was  true  some  years  ago  with 
the  jets.  The  spinoff  from  the  military 
plane  was  the  commercial  jets.  They  are 
all  part  of  the  same  technology.  We  are 
going  to  lose  that,  and  American  air 
superiority,  and  we  are  going  to  be  sorry 
for  that.  There  is  great  spinoff. 

But  there  was  not  a  word  said  here 
about  that  technical  spinoff.  This  hap- 
pened just  before  the  vote  on  the  SST. 
There  was  no  mention  of  dollars  in  that 
budget — the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
handled  the  bill — for  military  supersonic 
planes. 

We  are  falling  behind.  Mr.  President, 
on  a  matter,  I  think,  buried  on  false  as- 
sumption regarding  priorities.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  the  things  that  I  want 
to  do  and  support  and  work  hard  for 
and  at  the  same  time  do  this.  too.  One 
should  not  be  stacked  up  against  the 
other,  because,  actually,  they  have  no 
connection. 

Someone  said  we  can  only  get  so 
much  for  sewer  systems,  while  we  are 


things,  too,  with  a  balance-of-payments 

deficit  nmning  $20  billion  this  year,  or    putting  so  much  into  an  SST.  We  could 

money  back.  It  is  a  little  like  builtjlng  maybe  more;  but  with  a  gross  national     get  only  so  much  for  the  grants  for 

dams  out  In  my  country.  That  also  Was  product  of  a  trillion  dollars,  it  seems  to     sewer    systems    in    the    Appropriations 

pooh-poohed  in  the  beginning.  We  ^d  me  we  can  afford  to  proceed  to  keep     Committee,  and  I  moved  to  Increase  it 

a  repayment  schedxile  at  3-percent  In-  American  air  superiority  where  it  Is  now,     and  had  some  trouble;  and  if  the  SST 

terest,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  we  are  and  keep  the  dollar  solvent.                        goes  away,  we  are  going  to  have  the 

about  50  percent  paid  back.  Fifty  Der-  part  of  the  new  SST  startup  costs     same  arguments  and  su-e  not  going  to 

cent,  from  irrigation  and  power  projects  will  be  to  change  that  engine,  which     get  more  sewer  dollars.  It  is  not  going 

where  there  is  a  pay-back.  we  put  pretty  strict  standards  on.  The     to  change   anything   at   the  Treasury. 

The  SST  program  never  at  any  t^me  costs  are  not  too  substantial  to  change 

since  It  was  conceived  did  not  anticip^ate  the  engine,  and  they  can  do  it.  They  say 

a  pay -back  for  the  Qovemment  research  they  know  how  to  whip  the  problem 

efforts.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  stand  up  And  There  Is  a  little  added  cost  there,  to  make 

say,  "Well,  why  should  we  think  about  It  conform  to  the  stsmdards  that  we,  all 

airplanes  and  people  traveUng  in  air-  of  us,  voted  for  imanimously.  They  are 

planes,  when  we  need  sewer  systems  fnd  pretty  tough  standards.  I  do  not  know 

rapid  transit  systems?  As  if,  when  ^ou  if  the  standards  of  the  Russian  plane 


either. 

The  SST  has  a  payback  in  taxes  and 
employment  and  all  the  things  we  talk 
about — not  only  emplojmient  during  Its 
construction,  for  which  there  are  sub- 
contractors in  every  State  In  the  Union; 
but  also  during  the  prototype  phase.  All 
these  subcontractors  need  some  of  this 
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business.  The  technological  spinoffs  are 
terrific,  as  they  were  from  the  space 

agency. 

If  we  had  to  make  a  hard  choice,  and 
this  Is  all  the  money  we  had  for  space 
and  for  this.  I  think  it  is  much  more 
desirable  that  America  retain  its  air 
superiority.  Its  jobs,  too,  and  keep  up 
with  aviation  technology. 

So  I  think  sometimes  we  are  getting 
our  priorities  reversed. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  going 
to  have  an  amendment  on  this  bill, 
which  I  am  going  to  support,  to  do  some- 
thing with  respect  to  summer  jobs  for 
youth.  We  could  not  get  all  the  money 
we  wanted  from  the  budget.  The  SST 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  program, 
whether  it  is  terminated  or  whether  it 
goes  on.  Those  moneys  do  not  move  that 
way,  unless  someone  Is  completely  mis- 
Informed  as  to  how  the  appropriation 
processes  work  In  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  again  Is  being  called  upon  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  American  SST 
progrtun.  I  have  supported  this  program 
since  its  Inception  In  1961.  President 
Kennedy  asked  Senator  Allott  and  me 
to  get  the  program  moving  in  Congress, 
because  America  was  a  long  way  behind 
Its  foreign  competitors — the  French,  the 
British,  and  the  Russians. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  last  week 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
versed itself  and  voted  to  go  ahead  with 
the  SST  program  by  a  vote  of  201  to  197. 
The  House  leadership  believes,  as  I  do, 
that  we  should  spend  the  $85.3  million 
earmarked  for  terminating  the  SST  to 
keep  the  program  going.  I  believe  that 
we  should  keep  the  program  going  until 
we  can  get  all  the  detailed  information 
from  the  contractors  regarding  the  costs 
of  starting  up  the  SST  program. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation about  the  public  statements  made 
by  ofQclals  of  the  Boeing  Co.  and  the 
General  Electric  Co.  regarding  the  cost 
of  starting  up  the  SST  program.  These 
men  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  their  company's  financial 
interests.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
want  the  complete  payinent  of  the  ter- 
mination costs  associated  with  the  prior 
contract  before  considering  a  new  pro- 
posal. It  is  also  not  a  new  tactic  to  inflate 
figures  in  public  before  entering  into  a 
new  round  of  contract  negotiating  ses- 
sions with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation officials. 

These  public  statements  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Boeing  Co.  and  the 
General  Electric  Co.  My  responsibility 
rests  with  the  7,000  persons  directly  em- 
ployed on  the  SST  project  in  my  State. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  exact  figures  on 
the  cost  of  starting  up  the  SST  program 
are  not  yet  available.  DOT  has  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion to  start  up  the  SST  program. 

I  believe  America  should  be  first  In 
civil  aviation,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  concur  in  the  House  action  and 
provide  $85.3  million  to  keep  the  SST 
program  alive  until  Congress  can  act  on 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead 
any  Senator;  it  will  cost  more  to  com- 
plete the  Phase  HI  portion  of  the  SST 


program,  because  of  the  prior  decision  of 
Congress  to  terminate  the  existing  con- 
tracts. Some  of  those  costs  may  go  to  im- 
proving the  engine  design  in  order  to 
insure  that  FAR  36,  sideline  noise  regu- 
lation for  subsonic  jets,  can  be  met  by 
the  two  prototypes. 

Although  increased  costs  mean  a 
greater  investment  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  correspondingly  means  a  greater 
obligation  by  Boeing  and  Greneral  Elec- 
tric in  terms  of  royalty  paybacks  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  siunmation,  the  cost 
will  be  greater  but  the  market  forecasts 
still  indicate  the  likelihood  of  enough 
SST  sales  to  completely  pay  back  the 
Government's  investment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  today  to 
fund  the  SST  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  of  March  24,  1971, 
on  the  merits  of  the  SST  program  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Me.  Magntjson 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  so  much  on 
this  matter  over  the  past  few  months  that 
I  do  not  know  how  I  can  emphasize  over 
and  over  again  some  of  the  points  that  have 
been  cited  both  pro  and  con. 

I  Just  listened  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin talk  about  Dr.  DuBrldge.  I  just  read  in 
the  paper  that  Dr.  Dalrd,  who  is  now  the 
President's  scientific  adviser,  has  decided 
the  other  way. 

That  Is  what  has  been  going  on  on  this 
Issue  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  beard  ex- 
tensive debate  on  the  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft— SST — development  program.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recommended 
com.pletlon  of  the  prototype  development 
program  by  a  vote  of  17  to  6.  A  decision  to 
halt  funding  of  the  SST  program  would  mean 
the  loss  of  all  of  the  (866  million  appro- 
priated to  date  plus  $178,5  mUUon  costs 
associated  with  termination.  This  does  in- 
clude the  reimbursement  of  the  $58.5  million 
contributed  by  the  airlines  for  which  a 
strong  moral  obligation  of  reimbursement  by 
the  Oovernment  exists. 

The  age  of  commercial  supersonic  air  travel 
Is  here.  Other  nations  are  already  well  Into 
the  testing  phases  of  commercial  supersonic 
aircraft.  The  British-French  Concorde  has 
already  fiown  at  macb  2.  Recently,  the  Soviet 
Union  announced  that  the  T0-144  would 
start  operating  between  Moscow  and  Cal- 
cutta in  October  of  1971.  The  United  States 
has  no  real  alternative  to  proceeding  with 
the  construction  and  flight  testing  of  the  two 
SST  prototypes.  We  must  maintain  our  capa- 
bility for  production  of  a  UJ3.  SST  for  deliv- 
ery to  airlines  In  the  latter  part  of  thU 
decade.  Failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  ir- 
retrievable losses  In  world  aviation  leader- 
ship, aviation  industry  employment,  and  ex- 
ports of  civil  aircraft,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing positive  balance  of  trade  accounts. 

UJ3.  exports  of  commercial  aircraft  have 
shown  a  strong  positive  trade  balance  over 
the  past  10  years  in  the  U.S. /Foreign  Trade 
Exchange.  Failure  of  the  Utilted  States  to 
enter  the  SST  market  could  result  In  a  total 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  effect  in  the 
aircraft  account  which  the  administration 
conservatively  estimates  at  $22  bUlion  but 
which  could  run  as  high  as  $45.6  bUlion  be- 
tween 1978  and  1990.  As  Secretary  John  Con- 
nelly stated  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee : 

"Aircraft  manufacture,  the  industry  cen- 
ter stage  here  today,  is  another  prime  ex- 
ample of  our  technological  advantage.  Most 


of  the  people,  mail,  and  freight  transported 
through  the  air  today  are  flown  in  American- 
built  airframes  powered  by  American-buUt 
engines.  Our  export  sales  of  aircraft  of  all 
types  In  the  last  10  years  totaled  over  10.6 
bllUon  which  dwarfs  the  4.6  billion  in  sales 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
today  manufactures  and  sells  84%  of  the 
world's  aircraft  fleet.  I  believe  we  must  main- 
tain our  position  of  superiority  in  this  Im- 
portant technological  industry." 

I  believe  Secretary  Volpe  makes  the  argu- 
ment for  continuation  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram as  persuasively  as  any  administration 
official : 

"This  year  we  are  asking  for  $290  million, 
which  represents  approximately  three  per- 
cent of  our  total  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion budget.  Funding  at  lesser  levels  will  In- 
crease total  costs  and  increase  development 
time.  With  significantly  decreased  funding, 
the  experienced  teams  of  scientists,  designers 
and  engineers  working  on  this  program  would 
be  disbanded.  Thus  the  program  would  suf- 
fer irreparable  damage.  The  team  of  sub- 
contrectors  would  undoubtedly  be  dissolved 
and  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  faced  with 
contract  termination  costs.  To  save  a  few 
dollars  this  year  would,  In  my  opinion,  be 
counterproductive.  This  Is  a  program  which, 
unlike  many  others.  Is  on  schedule  within 
cost  and  faces  no  Insurmountable  technical 
problems.  We  cannot  and  should  not  disrupt 
It  by  shaving  off  a  few  dollars  In  the  name 
of  economy.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  truly 
be  false  economy. 

"This  is  the  moment  of  decision  for  this 
program,  and  In  a  larger  sense  for  this  na- 
tion's entire  attitude  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  technology.  As  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  commercial  supersonic  flight. 
we  can  decide  either  to  keep  or  throw  away 
this  country's  aviation  leadership.  We  can 
decide  to  shrink  from  our  responsibility  to 
find  the  real  answers  on  environmental  ef- 
fects, or  we  can  conduct  the  necessary  flight 
tests  to  find  solutions.  And  this  decision 
rests  with  you  In  the  Congress. 

"The  choice  is  yours.  And  history  will  Judge 
the  course  which  this  Congress  takes  during 
the  next  20  days.  This  Administration  has 
not  wavered  In  Ite  support  of  the  SST.  We 
are  supporting.  In  the  strongest  way  possl- 
ble,  a  bipartisan  decision  made  by  four 
United  States  Presidents,  a  decision  to  build 
and  test  two  experimental  planes.  We  do 
not  shrink  from  our  responsibUitles.  We 
look  forward  to  finding  answers,  not  with- 
drawing from  our  search. 

"The  SST  program  Is  not  a  Government 
subsidy,  as  suggeted  by  it  critics.  In  196] 
the  U.S.  Government  concluded  that  it  was 
essential  to  develop  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport.  Accordingly,  the  Government 
sponsored  a  competition  for  manufacturers 
to  determine  who  would  build  the  airframe 
and  the  engines.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
remained  a  partner,  along  with  the  airlines 
and  the  mnaufacturers,  and  has  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  to  complete  the  prototype 
program.  The  Oovernment  Is  Involved  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  funding  re- 
quired, as  are  the  British,  French,  and  Soviet 
Governments  Involved  in  the  Concorde  and 
TU-144  programs.  However,  one  important 
distinction,  exists — the  U.S.  program  Is  aa 
Investment  shared  by  the  manufacturers, 
airlines,  and  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment's Investment  will  be  fully  returned 
through  royalties  on  aircraft  sales  by  the 
sale  of  the  300th  airplane.  A  oonservatlve 
market  forecast  for  sales  of  U.S.  SSTs  is  500 
aircraft;  by  the  sale  of  the  600th  aircraft, 
the  Government  wlU  recover  In  royalties 
every  dollar  of  Its  Investment  plus  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars.  Those  royalty  pay- 
ments will  begin  with  the  flrst  SST  sold  not, 
as  the  opponents  contend,  with  the  lOlst 
airplane  sold.  In  addition  to  the  royalty  pay- 
ments, it  is  estimated  that  by  1990,  the  Gov- 
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eminent  will  also  receive  96  to  $7  billion  In 
corporate  and  personal  taxes  as  a  resilt  of 
the  production  of  an  American  SST. 

'Concern  has  been  expressed  by  somd  that 
the  SST  could  have  an  adverse  effect 
our  environment.  The  Appropriations 
mlttee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
taken  the  position  that  we  will  not 
aviation  leadership  at  further  cost  t)  our 
environment."  Eiivlronmental  question]  i  were 
explored  thoroughly  In  our  hearings  und  a 
number  of  witnesses  testified  on  these  mat- 
ters. I  was  particularly  pleased  with  ilecre- 
tary  Volpe's  statement  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  not  favor  allowln(  SST 
production  If  any  serious  envlronn  lental 
problem  had  not  been  solved  after  thd 
totype  phase.  There  does  not  appear 
any  evidence  or  factual  substantiation 
the  SST  will  have  a  harmful  impact  oq  the 
environment.  The  charge  is  made  thf  t  the 
SST  will  greatly  pollute  the  atmosphere .  Yet, 
Jet  aircraft  provides  a  cleaner  mode  of  1  rans- 
portatlon  per  passenger  mile  or  travel  than 
any  other  mode  of  mass  transportation. 

"Another  theory  has  been  poetulatec,  that 
the  SST  will  alter  the  world's  climate  by 
Introducing  water  vapor  or  particulantfc  Into 
the  upper  atmosphere,  or  that  a  possible  al- 
teration of  ozone  content  in  the  uppir  at- 
mosphere will  Increase  ultraviolet  radiation 
at  the  earth's  sxorface  to  hazardous  levels. 
The  experts  quoted  by  the  critics  who(  raise 
these  points  admit  that  these  concli^slons 
are  mere  speculation,  unsubstantlat^ 
any  factual  evidence." 

I  have  gathered  together  some  of  t 
tlmony  presented  to  the  House  and 
Appropriations  Committees  on  the  1 
of  the  SST  on  the  upper  stratospher 
example.  Dr.  WlUiam  W.  Kellogg,  Asseclate 
Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research,  in  his  March  3.  1971. 1  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Approprlitlons 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  expressed  the 
following  Judgment:  I 

"In  short.  I  have  found  no  environniental 
basis  for  delaying  the  government's  SST  pro- 
gram to  develop  two  prototype  SST4  The 
best  estimate  we  have  today  regardli^  the 
climatic  aspects  of  large-scale  SST  operations 
indicates  that  the  effects  will  be  gei^erally 
imperceptible  and  trlvlaJ  when  comr'""  *" 
the  changes  we  experience  from 
causes." 

Dr.  S.  Pred  Singer,  Deputy  Asslstan 
retary,   Department  of  the  Interior, 
March  4,   1971,  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations   Transportation    Subco 
tee,  expressed  the  fcdlowlng  judgment: 

"Two  vears  from  now,  well,  actually! prob- 
ably   in   a   shorter   time  ...  we  shoi^ld   be 
able  to  say  to  you  2  years  from  no' 
a  99.99  per  cent  certainty  that  nothl 
happen,  or  it  may  turn  out  with  a  ve- 
probablllty  that  something  would  h 
these  measurements  turn  out  the  oth 

Concerning  his  present  degree  of  c 
of    no    adverse   effects.    Dr.    Singer    fiirther 
stated  In  his  testimony:  I 

"I  would  say  I  am  95  percent  sur#  that 
there  will  be  no  problem  from  the  SSTlfleet." 

All  available  scientific  data  from  military 
supersonic  flights,  which  total  over  900,000 
hours  of  supersonic  flight,  falls  to  substan- 
tiate the  speculation  of  the  SST  critic*.  It  Is 
admitted  by  all,  including  the  opponekits  of 
the  SST,  that  the  development  and  fllfeht  of 
the  two  prototype  SST  aircraft  will  not  have 
any  significant  Impact  on  the  envlroiiment. 
Despite  the  laclc  of  evidence  that  th^  SST 
win  have  a  detrimental  Impact  on  tie  en- 
vironment, the  DOT  has  formed  an  |  inter- 
agency environmental  research  progrima  as 
well  as  a  committee  of  many  of  the  fotemoet 
environmental  experts  In  the  country  to 
make  certain  that  all  questions  regwdlng 
possible  adverse  environmental  effecis  are 
answered  prior  to  mass  production  >f  the 
S6T. 


Aircraft  fiylng  at  speeds  In  excess  of  sound 
create  sonic  booms.  The  Government's  pol- 
icy, however.  Is  that  the  U.S.  SST  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fly  over  land  at  speeds  or  condi- 
tions that  would  cause  a  sonic  boom  to  reach 
the  ground.  Last  Friday,  March  19,  the  Sen- 
ate pjkssed  my  bill,  8.  1117,  the  sonic  boom 
and  sideline  noise  bill.  This  bill  would  pro- 
hibit boom-producing  airliner  flights  over 
U.S.  territory  and  it  would  also  restrict  the 
airport  noise  levels  made  by  the  SST.  This 
bin  would  also  prevent  foreign-made  aircraft 
from  making  boom-producing  flights  above 
U.S.  territory.  This  same  ban  was  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  but 
now  the  Senate  has — for  the  second  time — 
approved  this  measure  by  a  vote  of  71  to  0. 

The  sonic  boom  bill  also  requires  the 
Transportation  Deptirtment  to  modify  all  ap- 
propriate contracts  for  the  development  of 
prototype  civil  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
to  provide  that  such  contracts  will  not  be 
satisfactorily  completed  until  the  contractors 
demonstrate  that  all  production  models  de- 
veloped from  the  prototype  aircraft  can  com- 
ply with  the  noise  level  standards  at  the 
noise  measuring  points  now  specified  for  new 
subsonic  Jet  aircraft  In  section  C36.3  and 
C36.5  (a)  and  (b)  of  appendix  C — evaluated 
as  prescribed  by  appendix  B — of  part  36  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations,  as  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  S.  1117. 

During  House  hearings,  Dr.  Leo  Beranefc 
chairman  of  the  SST  Environmental  Advisory 
Committee,  said: 

"The  noise  objectives  for  the  commercial 
SST  are  consistent  with  the  noise  levels 
specified  In  PAR.  36." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

There  does  not  appear  any  technical  rea- 
son why  a  commercial  supersonic  transport 
cannot  be  buUt  which  will  be  acceptable 
with  regard  to  noise,  and  we  conclude  from 
the  other  evidence  that  was  presented  to  us 
and  which  is  contained  In  reports  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  airlines  for  them  to  study, 
that  this  airplane  will  achieve  the  goals  that 
the  SST  office  has  set  up  for  It  In  terms  of 
range  and  load-carrying  factor." 

I  feel  that  this  bill  provides  a  strong 
guarantee  to  those  environmentalists  who 
fear  persistent  sonic  booms  and  unreason- 
able airport  noise  created  by  the  SST  would 
not  be  prevented  by  the  FAA.  Some  critics 
also  believe  that  economic  necessities  will 
require  supersonic  filghts  over  land  In  order 
to  make  this  plane  profitable.  The  passage 
of  S.  1117  would  ban  these  overland  boom- 
producing  filghts,  and  such  flight  would  not 
be  needed  in  any  case  to  make  the  SST  eco- 
nomically successful,  according  to  available 
market  surveys. 

Concern  has  been  raised  over  the  ques- 
tion of  emissions  from  the  SST.  This  prob- 
lem, however,  has  been  covered  under  the 
Air  Quality  Control  Act  which  was  passed 
last  year.  Regulations  regarding  aircraft 
emission  are  being  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Similar  misunderstandings  exist  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft  noise.  The  amount  of  noise 
associated  with  the  SST  has  been  overstated 
by  many  of  the  program's  opponents.  Air- 
craft takeoff  and  approach  noise  is  the  type 
of  noise  about  which  people  who  live  In  the 
neighborhoods  adjacent  to  airports  com- 
plain. The  community  noise  level  from  an 
SST  will  be  less  than  that  of  existing  com- 
mercial Jets.  The  "sideline"  noise  of  the  SST, 
which  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  air- 
port, is  anticipated  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
noise  made  by  the  present  Jets  and  the 
manufacturers  are  working  diligently  to  In- 
sure that  goal.  In  fact,  a  recent  noise  break- 
through has  been  made  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "chute  noise-suppressor";  with 
this  equipment,  the  SST  will  easily  meet  the 
108  EPNdb  standard  for  existing  subsonic 
Jets. 

Production  of  the  VS.  SST  will  bring  di- 
rect employment  to  50,000  workers  In  Ameri- 


can Industry  over  a  15-year  period.  In 
addition,  approximately  100,000  Jobs  will  be 
created  as  a  secondary  effect  of  the  direct 
Jobs. 

As  George  Meany,  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO  said  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee : 

"Bad  as  conditions  are  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  they  are  even  worse  In  centers  of 
aerospace  production.  As  Floyd  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers told  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
last  week,  and  I  quote,  'The  Nation's  aero- 
space centers  have  been  disaster  areas.'  it 
doesn't  take  much  digging  into  the  facts  to 
verify  this  description.  In  Cormectlcut,  where 
United  Aircraft  Is  the  major  manufacturing 
employer,  unemployment  is  7'/2  percent.  la 
California,  in  communities  surrounding 
Lockheed,  McDonneU-Douglas  and  Aero  Jet- 
General  the  Jobless  rate  is  almost  9  percent. 
In  Seattle  and  Its  suburbs,  the  home  base  of 
Boeing,  unemplojnnent  has  risen  to  almost 
twice  the  national  average, 

"In  the  past,  when  aerospace  has  experi- 
enced periodic  declines,  the  companies  have 
always  tried  to  keep  their  pools  of  techno- 
logical expertise  Intact.  The  ax  generally  has 
fallen  heaviest  on  production  workers.  They 
have  felt  It  heaviest  again  this  time.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time,  hard-to-replace  teams  <rf 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  are  also 
being  chopped  off, 

"During  the  last  18  months  alone,  300,000 
people  have  been  let  go  In  aerospace  plants 
around  vhe  country.  This  includes  17.3  per- 
cent of  the  technicians,  12.9  percent  of  the 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  27 '/j  perceat 
of  the  production  workers. 

"Declines  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be 
easily  and  quickly  absorbed  by  other  indus- 
tries. In  fact,  the  Shockwaves  of  aerospace 
unemployment  have  hit  employers  In  other 
Industries.  In  Seattle  alone,  71,500  people  are 
out  of  work." 

This  certainly  Is  strong  evidence  regard- 
ing the  employment  Issue. 

In  addition  to  the  future  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction SST  program  on  employment  and 
revenue  levels,  the  current  SST  prototype 
program  has  an  immediate  favorable  effect 
on  employment  in  U.S.  Industry.  This  ef- 
fect— 20.000  of  the  direct  labor  force  working 
on  the  prototype  program — will  help  stabilize 
employment  at  a  time  when  the  aviation  In- 
dustry has  been  following  a  marked  down- 
ward trend  since  mid-1968. 

I  want  to  suggest  something  else:  This 
has  nothmg  to  do  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  supersonic  transport.  But  I 
have  another  reason  for  this.  Almost  100,- 
000  people  are  walking  the  streets  in  two 
counties  In  Washington,  and  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Government,  is  trying  to 
find  Jobs  for  them. 

This  Is  a  personal  matter.  It  Is  pretty  seri- 
ous. It  Just  happens  that  situation  exists  in 
my  State.  We  do  not  have  a  lot  of  Jobs  in- 
volved. We  have  only  half  of  the  contract, 
and  approximately  78  percent  of  that  work 
Is  going  to  be  done  by  subcontractors;  but 
every  Job  counts  out  in  Washington  these 
days. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  have  a  particu- 
lar reason  for  getting  people  back  to  work, 
doing  something  good  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  Senators  will  weigh 
the  facts  and  forget  the  fantasies  that  have 
been  raised  by  certain  groups. 

One  final  Issue  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration  by  the  Senate  and  that  is  the 
question  raised  by  Senator  Proxmlre  on  the 
Issue  of  whether  the  operation  of  a  fleet  of 
SS1"s  win  have  an  impact  on  ozone  concen- 
tration In  the  upper  stratosphere,  thus  caus- 
ing an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  ultraviolet 
energy  passing  through  the  stratosphere  and 
atmosphere  to  the  earth's  surface.  Senator 
Proxmire's  leading  authority.  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Donald, has  suggested  that  greater  amounts 
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of  UV  would  cause  increased  cases  of  skin 

cancer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  McDonald's  con- 
clusions may  be  premature.  Dr.  McDonald  Is 
the  same  scientist  who  stated  that  flying 
saucers  manned  by  humanold-type  creatures 
might  have  been  responsible  for  power  fail- 
ures In  the  Northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States— Housing  hearing,  July  29, 
1968,  UFO:  Symposium,  J.  Eklward  Roush, 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 

However,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the 
theory,  we  who  are  responsible  for  the  SST 
debate  have  sought  out  a  reasonable  opinion 
on  this  issue.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
Technical  Advisory  Board — SST  panel — a 
group  composed  of  16  scientists  from  busi- 
ness and  academla,  none  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Government,  have  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  solar  radiation  and  skin 
cancer.  The  panel  project  Is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Frederick  Henrlques,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Technical  Operations,  Inc.  Mr.  Hen- 
rlques Is  a  photochemlst  by  professional 
training.  He  contacted  Dr.  Harriet  Hardy,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Medical  School  at  MIT, 
and  she  In  turn  commissioned  a  paper  by 
M.  A.  Pathak,  Ph.  D.,  principal  associate  In 
dermatology,  department  of  dermatology, 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  Thomas  B.  Fltzpatrlck, 
MX>.,  professor  of  dermatology.  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  and  chief  of  dermatology  service, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  I  am  placing 
In  the  Record  their  paper  entitled  "Solar  Ra- 
diation and  Skin  Cancer — A  Brief  Review." 

May  I  read  from  page  21  of  their  pap)er: 

"Thus  It  appears  that  ozone  concentration. 
Irrespective  of  SST  effects,  is  variable  in 
terms  of  space,  time,  season,  latitude,  and  is 
governed  by  natural  complex  processes  which 
among  others  Include  photochemical  proc- 
esses, atmospheric  circulation,  meteorologi- 
cal transport  process,  etc.  The  effect  of  the 
pollutants  on  solar  ultraviolet  energy  and 
Its  day  to  day  variation  will  in  a  limited 
manner  contribute  to  the  filtering  effect  of 
erythemogenlc  radiation.  It  Is  hard  for  us, 
therefore,  to  entirely  agree  with  the  views 
presented  by  Dr.  James  McDonald  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  for  the  following  addition- 
al reasons: 

"1.  The  process  of  cancer  induction  by 
ultraviolet  light  appears  to  be  cumulative 
and  hence  the  total  amount  of  exposure  be- 
comes a  very  Important  factor  rather  than 
a  single  or  a  few  severe  exposures.  The  in- 
crease In  the  habit  of  sunbathing  in  our 
affluent  society  alone  (creating  more  actual 
sunshine  hours)  would  tend  to  shift  the  In- 
cidence of  cancer  of  the  skin  irrespective  of 
whether  the  spectral  quality  of  solar  radia- 
tion changes  as  a  result  of  SST  fleet  opera- 
tions. 

"2.  The  cancers  of  skin,  particularly  basal 
cell  epitheliomas  and  squamovis  cell  carcino- 
mas are  curable  conditions.  Skin  cancer  ac- 
counts for,  at  the  most,  two  percent  of  all 
cancer  deaths." 

1  hope  that  these  conclusions  will  help  to 
put  Into  perspective  this  skin  cancer  charge. 
As  many  Senators  know,  I  originally  had 
passed  the  legislation  that  created  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Cancer.  I  also  have  very 
personal  reasons  for  being  concerned  about 
cancer  In  any  form;  thus,  I  felt  It  vltr.Uy  Im- 
portant to  present  this  new  evidence  to  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
opponents  In  this  matter.  The  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  Is  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation,  quoting  peo- 
ple here  and  quoting  people  there  who  know 
nothing  about  this  problem  at  all  and  who 
are  not  qualified. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Just  men- 
tioned an  eminent  environmentalist.  What 
Is  an  environmentalist  today?  Everybody  is 
an  environmentalist.  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  a  pretty  good  education  in  the  environ- 
ment, no  matter  what  committee  they  serve 


on.  They  listen  to  i)eople  from  all  walks  of 
life  talk  about  it. 

When  we  talk  about  not  having  an  SST, 
we  are  saying  no  American  SST.  It  Is  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  That  is  what  It  amounts  to.  I  do 
not  know  whether  It  Is  being  suggested  that 
we  should  completely  fold  up  and  not  do 
anything  about  oiu*  present  role  in  world 
aviation.  If  the  proposal  is  defeated  today, 
it  wiU  be  leading  America  down  the  road,  not 
to  a  second-rate  nation  in  aviation,  but  a 
third-rate  nation,  when  we  now  hold  the 
lead. 

That  has  to  be  consistent,  I  am  sure,  with 
the  environment.  I  have  said  many  tlnaes 
that  environment  is  a  relative  thing  with  a 
lot  of  people.  We  cannot  all  live  near  Wal- 
den's  Pond,  but  there  must  be  somewhere 
between  Walden's  Pond  and  disregard  for  the 
environment,  or  the  people  who  manufacture 
motors  in  Wisconsin  that  pollute  the  air. 
There  has  got  to  be  a  position  somewhere  in 
the  middle. 

This  is  how  we  built  America  with  the 
newer  and  better  technology.  This  is  the 
strength  of  America.  As  my  colleague  so 
aptly  said,  we  are  likely  to  run  into  a  tech- 
nological Appalachla  in  America,  if  we  do  not 
watch  out.  This  has  been  the  might  and  the 
strength  of  America,  and  I  believe  we  can  do 
It  and  be  consistent  with  all  the  things  that 
have  been  said  here  about  the  environment. 

Mr.  Bible.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Maoitdson.  Mr.  President,  I  established 
many,  many  years  ago  an  order  of  priority. 
There  are  no  priorities  Involved  here  at  all. 
If  we  cancel  this  contract,  we  will  have  to 
pay  out  more  money  than  is  £^)proprlated 
here.  Where  are  we  going  to  find  that? 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee,  things 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  I  never  cotdd  un- 
derstand, when  we  talk  about  these  things, 
why  a  great  big  country  like  the  United 
States,  with  the  technology  we  have,  cannot 
do  both  things. 

The  PKEsroiNG  Opficbr.  The  Senator's  addi- 
tional minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  Magntjson.  You  are  letting  American 
air  superiority  go  down  the  drain,  and  a  few 
years  from  now  we  will  be  a  third-rate  power 
In  world  aviation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  bring  In 
25  scientists  on  this  side,  and  I  wlU  bring  25 
on  the  other  side,  put  them  all  together  In  a 
room,  and  they  never  will  agree  on  anything. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  find  out,  and 
that  is  to  build  these  two  prototypes. 

Someone  has  asked,  "How  can  you  find  out 
with  100  hours?"  Listen  to  me:  No  one  sug- 
gests that  Is  all  we  have  to  fly  a  prototype. 
We  can  fly  It  a  thousand  hours  If  we  need  to. 
If  the  results  are  not  satisfactory  or  sufficient, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  say,  "Fly  It  6,000  hours. 
If  you  have  to,  to  find  out  what  we  need  to 
know."  That  100  hours  Is  Just  the  usual  thing 
that  Is  put  In  contracts  when  you  build 
planes. 

So  I  do  not  know.  When  you  say,  "No  SST," 
do  you  mean  "No  American  SST?"  If  that  is 
what  Senators  want,  so  be  It.  But  I  Just  can- 
not believe  that  Congress  wants  to  say,  "Lock 
It  up  and  put  It  in  mothballs,"  after  we  have 
spent  more  than  $800  million,  and  the  com- 
panies have  spent  almost  24  percent  of  that 
amount;  and  the  airlines  have  put  In,  what 
Is  It,  $82  million  already,  on  more  than  120 
orders? 

Do  we  want  to  say  that,  because  some  argu- 
ments are  left  unanswered.  I  do  not  know 
some  of  these  unknowns  myself.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  know  them.  Do  we  want  to 
say  that,  for  the  sake  of  some  wguments 
about  it,  we  are  Jxist  going  to  walk  away  and 
quit? 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  priorities.  Mr. 
Preside!  t,  I  have  sat  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  handling  all  of  the  things  that 
the  opponents  have  been  talking  about,  deal- 
ing time  after  time  with  the  question  of 
priorities,  how  much  money  for  rapid  transit 


have  I  fought  for?  How  mtich  for  urban  re- 
newal? Who  has  done  more  than  I  have, 
moneywlse,  to  promote  health  programs,  or 
social  welfare?  I  take  my  hat  off  to  no  one  in 
the  Senate  In  being  a  champion  of  the  peo- 
ple's concerns. 

The  cancer  scare:  I  think  that  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  do  to  me.  I  receU'ed  a  letter  today 
from  a  teacher  In  my  State,  a  grade  school 
teacher,  who  said : 

"You  must  be  for  cancer,  because  you  are 
for  the  SST." 

The  PREsmiNC  Officeb.  The  Senator's  7 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Magntxtson.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  belabor  this  matter,  but  every  time  I 
hear  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  stand  up  and  correct  the  Record. 
Otherwise,  I  would  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Senate. 

I  put  In  the  Record  yesterday,  and  we  have 
heard  here,  the  fact  that  there  are  eminent 
scientists — I  put  statements  from  many  of 
them  In  the  Record  yesterday — who  disagree. 
I  use  the  word  "eminent"  because  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  uses  It  all  the  time.  Their 
testimony  Is  Just  opposite  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin's  experts.  So  here  we  are  again, 
keeping  hammering  away  at  this  business 
and  really  there  are  many  unknowns. 

But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr.  Singer, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing, on  this  subject  of  the  environment, 
which  I  think  Is  quite  pertinent.  I  add  this  to 
the  views  of  the  other  very  eminent  scien- 
tists whose  statements  I  put  In  the  Record 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

"Environ  MENTAL  Concerns  and  the  SST 

Can  a  fleet  of  SSTs  really  produce  harmful 
effects  on  the  atmosphere,  on  the  climate,  or 
on  human  health?  This  has  become  the  burn- 
ing question  In  the  SST  debate,  since  It  is 
now  generally  accepted  that  the  noise  prob- 
lem Is  licked  and  the  sonic  boom  confined 
to  the  ocean  routes.  At  this  moment,  the  op- 
ponents have  no  proof  whatever  that  harm- 
ful effects  will  be  produced  and  the  sup- 
porters cannot  be  100  percent  sure  that  harm- 
ful effects  may  not  exist.  While  this  Is  a  fair 
way  to  state  the  slttiatlon.  It  Is  of  little  help 
to  those  who  seek  guidance.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  both  the  supporters  and  the 
opponents  are  Inundating  the  public  and 
the  Congress  with  misleading  and  Irrelevant 
information.  According  to  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany, one  SST  is  equivalent  to  three  cars; 
according  to  the  Sierra  Club,  a  fleet  of  500 
SSTs  Is  equivalent  to  100  million  cars.  Both 
sides  are  correct  If  one  reculs  the  fine  print; 
yet  both  statements  sire  misleading  and  com- 
pletely irrelevant:  cars  do  not  drive  in  the 
stratosphere. 

"Then  what  can  we  say  for  sure  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  That  the  two  SST  prototypes  which 
are  under  debate  now  will  cause  no  environ- 
mental effects  whatsoever.  The  environmen- 
tal Impact  of  the  prototypes  Is  a  non- 
prohlem.  But  should  we  not  be  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  a  fleet  of  oommercial 
SST's?  Well,  the  degree  of  concern  which  has 
t)een  expressed  by  scientists  seems  to  depend 
on  their  emotloni»,l  Involvement  with  the 
SST  project.  Yet  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  governmental  advisory  committee  made 
up  of  the  most  knowledgeable  scientific  ex- 
perts is  this :  We  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  pollution  effects  will  be  well  within  the 
natural  climatic  variations  and  therefore  will 
not  be  harmful.  Water  vapor,  ozone,  dust 
content  in  the  stratosphere — all  of  these  vary 
due  to  nattiral  causes — far  beyond  additions 
from  an  SST  fieet.  How  sure  Is  "reasonably 
sure"?  Assigning  a  number  Is  subjective,  but 
I  personally  would  choose  95  per  cent.  This  Is 
not  good  enough:  one  needs  to  be  100  per  cent 
sure  before  proceeding  with  a  commercial 
SST  fleet  In  the  ftitur*.  la  order  to  make  re- 
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fined  predictions,  we  need  more  da) 
major  purpose  of  our  committee  Is 
a  research  program  which  will  get  the 
sary   data.   Consider,   for  example,   ti] 
cancer   controversy,  which   depends 
argument  that  the  water  vapor  from 
engine  exhaust  will  diminish  the  ozo^ 
tent  and  thereby  Increase  ultravlole 
tlon  reaching  the  surface.  This  connettltm  is 
based  only  on  theoretical  oalculatloa 
the  actual  data  which  have  become  a^ 
show  that  while  the  water  vapor  cont 
Increased  In  the  stratosphere  receni; 
total     ozone    concentration     has    al^ 
creased — a  contradictory  result  but 
urement  which  seems  to  eliminate  tb 
for  the  skin  cancer  argument.  Once  wejunder- 
stand  this  ap[>arent  contradiction 
predictions  can  be  absolutely  sure,  tt 
only  then  will  our  government  allow 
merclal  SST  project  to  proceed.   I 
passing   that   environmental   concert 
not  held  bact.  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
no  Impact  on  the  Concorde  project  In 

"One  final  thought.  What  If  we  arel  wrong 
after  all  and  If  adverse  effects  are  preduced 
after  the  SST  fleet  goes  into  comiierclal 
operation?  Are  the  effects  reverslblel?  For- 
tunately they  are;  If  an  SST  fleet  Is  siopped 
from  flying,  any  pollution  effects  aid  cli- 
matic consequences  vi-ould  disappear  In  a 
matter  of  one  to  two  years.  Again,  wfe  have 
Mother  Nattire  to  guide  us.  because  ilatural 
upsets  in  the  stratosphere  produced  liy  vol- 
canoes and  hurricanes  have  not  caused 
irreversible  change — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  meet  quantities  of  material  vastly 
greater    than    SSTb. 

"What  about  the  alternative  to  SSTa — sub- 
sonic Jets  flying  below  the  stratoephei  e.  Un- 
like SSTs,  they  produce  contrails  which 
would  Increase  average  cloudiness  anc  could 
give  rise  to  effects  on  the  world  c  imate. 
In  summary,  then,  we  can  say  that  ei  vlron- 
mental  concerns  should  be  given  rel  itively 
little  weight  In  making  a  decision  to  lay  on 
completing  the  SST  prototypes. 

"S.     F&EO    SiNOEH  , 

"Chairman,  SST  Environmental  A  liHsory 
Committee. 

"Washington." 

Mr.  Magnuson.  It  Is  true  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  tai  en  an 
opposite  position  on  this  subject.  Th^re  are 
many  unknowns,  and  that  Is  the  treason 
why  we  are  here,  seeking  to  fund  the  proto- 
types. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  lengthy 
article  published  In  the  Washlngtofi  Post 
last  Sunday,  about  the  Soviet  SST.    : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlqle  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REC()aD,  as 
follows : 

"SoviXTS  Appsas  Nxares  To  Producing 

Stn»ERSONIC      AlSLXNCR  j 

"(By    Anthony    Astrachan) 

"Moscow,  March  20. — Soviet  plloHs  'will 
start  mastering'  the  Tupolev-144  supersonic 
transport  this  year,  according  to  the  |  Soviet 
minister  of  civil  aviation. 

"The  T-144  thus  appears  closer  to 
tlon   and   use   than   either   of    its   tii 
Western  competitors,  the  Anglo-Prenc 
corde  or  the  American  SST. 

"But  no  date  has  been  publicly  set  I 
Soviet  plane  to  start  service.  In  igf 
Viet  officials  predicted  a  start  in  Marc^  1970. 
In  1969,  they  put  the  date  at  earl*  1973. 
A  year  ago  they  put  It  at  1975.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  since  on  an  official  basis.  | 

"Moscow  observers  are  almost  unanimous 
that  the  T-144  will  solve  neither  the  ecologi- 
cal nor  the  economic  problems  that  seem 
likely  to  abort  the  Western  supersonld  trans- 
ports. I 

"They  feel  that  those  factors,  co|nblned 
with  traditional  Soviet  marketing  disabili- 
ties, will  prevent  the  V3SJR.  from  aellLng 
many  T-144s  to  Western  airlines.  Wiirnlngs 
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from  American  aviation  officials  that  the 
Soviets  will  sell  many  planes  appear  from 
here  to  be  part  of  the  lobbying  effort  for 
congressional  approval  of  the  Boeing  SST 
rather  than  prudent  concliislons  drawn  from 
available    facts. 

"It  Is  true  that  Avlaexport,  the  Soviet  orga- 
nization for  selling  aircraft  abroad,  has  been 
advertising  the  T-144  In  such  publications 
as  Aviation  Week  and  Jane's  Directory  of 
World    Aircraft. 

"THBEaS     MOTrVATIONS 

"Moscow  observers  find  three  probable  mo- 
tivations for  this:  an  Intent  or  wishful 
thought  of  actual  sales,  a  desire  to  build 
Soviet  prestige  when  Western  manufactur- 
ers cannot  yet  advertise  supersonic  trans- 
ports, and  a  desire  to  fuel  the  American 
lobbying  effort  for  the  SST. 

"The  last  possibility  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  aircraft  Industry  has  no  guar- 
antee of  the  precise  dimensions  of  its  slice 
of  the  resource  pie.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
propriates more  money  for  the  SST,  Soviet 
aircraft  makers  can  turn  to  the  Kremlin 
and  say,  In  effect,  'You  have  to  give  us  the 
rubles  to  finish  the  TU-144  because  the 
Americans  are  going  ahead.' 

"Efforts  of  the  kind  made  on  behalf  of  the 
SST  by  men  like  Najeeb  Halaby  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  and  astronaut  Nell  Arm- 
strong are  known  to  be  used  by  their  Soviet 
equivalents  In  the  Kremlin's  Internal  'obby- 
Ing. 

"So  far  as  the  ecological  problem  goes,  the 
Soviets  have  made  public  no  facts  about  the 
TU-144's  sonic  boom  except  for  statements 
by  a  test  pilot  and  test-flight  pyassengers  that 
they  could  not  hear  it. 

"POLLUTION    PSOBLEMS 

"The  U.S.S.R.  Is  much  less  pollution-con- 
scious than  the  West.  Both  Its  pollution  and 
Its  relatively  feeble  efforts  to  solve  pollution 
problems  are  concenti^ted  more  on  water 
than  on  air.  In  Soviet  society,  citizens  are 
not  allowed  to  organize  pressure  groups 
against  Kremlin-approved  projects  like  the 
'rU-144  of  the  kind  that  encouraged  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  stc^  funds  for  the  SST  last 
year,  and  the  Hotise  to  cut  off  funds  this 
past  week. 

"The  sonic-boom  problem  Is  smaller  here 
than  In  the  West  because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  sparsely  populated,  comp>ared  to  the 
United  States  and  Western  Eiirope.  Aeroflot 
could  conceivably  route  planes  around  urban 
areas  and  minimize  the  effect  of  booms  more 
thoroughly  than  is  possible  In  the  West. 

"That  depends  on  the  routes  chosen.  Alexel 
A.  Tupolev,  designer  of  the  TU-144,  said  two 
years  ago  that  it  woxild  c^erate  on  routes 
over  1,200  miles  long.  Most  Moscow  observ- 
ers think  it  would  be  uneconomical  on  routes 
under  2,000  miles. 

"That  would  still  allow  a  TU-144  to  fly  east- 
ward from  Moscow,  Kiev  or  Leningrad  to 
Alma  Ata,  Novosibirsk,  Irkutsk  or  Khaba- 
rovsk, approximately  4,000  miles  from  Mos- 
cow in  the  Soviet  Par  East. 

"One  rumor  now  being  heard  says  that  the 
TU-144  win  go  into  service  on  the  Moscow- 
Khabarovsk  run  in  October.  Efforts  to  trace 
the  rumor  to  Its  source  have  wound  up  in 
Washington  and  Paris  more  than  In  Soviet 
officialdom. 

"FOREIGN    SEBVICB 

"The  same  is  true  of  rumors  of  imminent 
supersonic  services  to  Karachi,  New  Delhi, 
and  Calcutta.  Soviet  officials  spoke  two  or 
three  yettfs  ago  of  TU-144  flights  to  Tokyo 
and  New  York  are  beyond  the  craft's  4,040- 
mile  range  from  Moscow, 

"All  these  flights  would  involve  flying,  pre- 
sumably at  subsonic  speeds,  over  thickly  pop- 
ulated areas  like  the  U.S.SJi.  west  of  Mos- 
cow, Western  Europe  and  northern  India.  Yet 
Tupolev  said  the  TU-144  was  designed  to 
travel  at  supersonic  speed  'almost  during  the 
entire  flight  time.' 


"On  the  eoonomlc  aide,  the  Sovleu  have 
said  only,  'Economists  have  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  a  flight  on  the  TU-144  will  not 
exceed  that  on  subsonic  planes. 

"Moscow  observers  are  convinced  that  the 
TU-144  In  fact  will  have  costs  comparable 
to  the  Concorde's.  An  American  study  put 
the  operating  costs  of  the  Concorde  per  pas- 
senger mile  at  40  per  cent  more  than  exist- 
Ing  foxir-englne  Jets,  which  In  turn  would 
require  at  least  a  25  per  cent  surcharge  on 
regular  passenger  fares. 

"If  that  is  true  of  the  TU-144,  the  Soviet 
statement  becomes  simply  a  promise  that  the 
government  will  absorb  these  extra  costs.  It 
already  absorbs  much  of  the  cost  of  housing 
and  public  transport,  Including  existing  rail 
and  plane  fares,  as  necessary  social  services. 

"PASSENGER    SEATING 

"Coat  estimates  start  with  the  fact  tha: 
the  TU-144  win  carry  up  to  120  passengers 
In  rows  of  three  seats  on  one  side  and  two  on 
the  other,  compared  to  128  to  144  in  pairs  of 
seats  on  the  Concorde.  The  Boeing  SST, 
which  will  carry  300  passengers  If  it  is  ever 
built,  is  not  strictly  comparable. 

"Tupolev  said  the  TU-144  seating  arrange- 
ment in  a  plane  roughly  the  same  size  u 
the  Concorde  was  made  possible  by  the  faet 
that  the  main  undercarriage  of  the  Tn-144 
retracts  into  the  wings  In  the  direction  ol 
flight,  while  that  of  the  Concorde  retracts 
into  the  fuselage  at  right  angles  to  flight,  i.e., 
in  line  with  the  wlngspau.  Tupolev  suggested 
this  meant  leas  drag  on  his  aircraft. 

"The  maximum  rated  speed  of  the  TU-144 
Is  1,550  mpb  at  65,000  feet;  the  maximum 
It  has  been  reported  as  reaching  was  1,458 
mph  at  51,000  feet  In  a  test  last  Nov.  12.  The 
Concorde  Is  rated  at  1,450  mph  at  54.000  feet. 

"The  TU-144  will  have  a  range  of  4,040 
miles  compared  to  3,600  for  the  Concorde. 

"The  Soviet  engine  thrust  is  similar  to  the 
Concorde — 35,000  to  40,000  pounds  according 
to  Halaby,  who  saw  the  TU-144  two  years 
ago.  The  TU-144 's  four  engines  are  clustered 
together  in  the  center  of  the  plane  under 
the  fuselage,  while  the  Concorde's  are  lo- 
cated In  pairs  under  the  wings.  Tupolev  said 
the  Soviet  design  means  that  If  one  engine 
falls,  It  will  be  easier  to  prevent  Inadvertent 
turns  of  the  aircraft. 

"COMPARATIVE    WEIGHTS 

"The  Concorde  takeoff  weight  will  be  386,- 
000  pounds,  compared  to  330,000  for  the  T0- 
144. 

"Both  planes  have  bent  noses  like  a  bird's 
beak — the  Tupolev  slightly  more  so.  Alexel 
Tupolev  said  this  was  to  maximize  the  cock- 
pit field  of  vision  while  eliminating  the  tra- 
ditional "canopy"  to  reduce  drag. 

"The  performance  of  the  TU-144  is  un- 
known except  In  the  most  general  terms.  Hal- 
aby and  Armstrong  praised  it  without  see- 
ing It  In  night.  Its  chief  test  pilot,  Eduard 
Yelyan,  said  the  plane  was  a  great  success 
and  "much  easier  to  control  than  subsonic 
aircraft." 

"Yelyan  added  that  aU  flight  characteris- 
tics had  "proved  better  than  the  designed 
ones."  He  said  the  plane  generated  less  noise 
than  a  conventional  Jet  inside  the  passenger 
cabin. 

"The  plane  "trembled  slightly"  as  It  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  of  sound,  but  Yelyan  said 
this  was  not  likely  to  be  noticed  In  the  pas- 
senger compartment.  Western  passengers  on 
all  Soviet  aircraft — prop,  turbojet  and  Jet- 
have  noticed  more  vibration  than  on  their 
Western  equivalent.  This  Is  no  reflection 
on  their  safety  but  It  reduces  passenger  com- 
fort and  might  conceivably  reflect  factors 
that  would  shorten  aircraft  life. 

"ON-BOARD    COMPUTER 

"Up  to  90  per  cent  of  TU-144  flight  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  an  on-board  com- 
puter "that  calculates  the  course  and  the 
best  trajectory  and  prepares  the  necessary 
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i«fnrmatlon   for   landing."   The   plane   will  some  remarks  I  wish  to  make,  that  I  have  Sumber  of  unemployeS—deferue  and  aero- 

Serefore  carry  no  navigator  and  have  only      gone  to  some  effort,  the  last  3  days space  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians. 

Sree  people  In  the  cockpit— pilot,  copilot  The  Prksidino  Otfickb.  The  Senator's  time  selected  areas,  autumn  1970 

and  fUght  engineer  to  check  the  equipment,  has  expired.  Total,  all  areas  Usted 36.800 

"ThU  may  be  a  tribute  to  Soviet  tech-  Mr.  Macnuson.  I  yield  myself  2  additional  

noloey   But  Soviet  scientists  have  said  that  minutes.  Alabama:  HuntsvUlo 1,600 

their  computers  are  5  to  15  years  behind  the  To  find  out  what  would  be  the  cost  of  California: 

West's  or  reasons  Including  poor  component  canceUatlon.  We  have  different  figures,  but  Los  Angeles 10.000 

reUablUty,  and  specialists  will  be  watching  to  I  think  aU  of  us  agree  on  a  certain  round  Orange  County 2. 400 

gee  how  the  TU-144  computer  checks  out  m  figure  as  to  the  costs.  San  Diego TOO 

nerfonnance.  But  I  went  fiirther  and  I  asked  what  the  San  Jose 1,300 

"However  good  the  plane  U,  Soviet  mar-  cost  would  be  as  to  layoffs  of  14,000  direct  Connecticut:  Hartford NA 

ketlng  disabilities  remain  a  factor.  The  first  employees.  Using  what  even  the  economists  Florida:  Cape  Kennedy o'iSrt 

u  a  penchant  for  secrecy  that  might  pre-  cited   by   the   Senator   from   Wisconsin   ac-  Georgia:  Atlanta 2.600 

vent  Western  civil  aviation  authorities  from  knowledge,  the  multlpner  effect  of  2Vt-  or  3-  lUlnols:  Chicago 400 

learning  what  they  want  to  know  about  how  to-1.  It  would  give  us  a  total  of  approximately  Indiana:  Crane 0 

an  aircraft  Is  made  as  well  as  how  It  per-  40,000  employees,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  Kansas:  Wichita 700 

forms  The  Soviets  have  seldom  If  ever  per-  employed,  who  would  be  subject  to  Uyoffs.  Louisiana:  New  Orleans 100 

mitted  foreigners  to  make  a  thorough  Inspec-  The  total  welfare  and  unemployment  cost  Maryland:  Baltimore 300 

Hon  of  an  aircraft  factory.  for  these  people,  based  upon   a  minimum  Massachusetts:  Boston 2.200 

■•Despite  the  signs   of  Soviet   Interest  in  figure  of  »3,000  a  year  for  each  employee,  Missouri:  St.  Louis TOO 

western  sales,  the  Avlaexport  advertising  Is  would  be  $126  mllUon  a  year.  This  Is  what  New  York:  Long  Island 2,900 

rich  in  colors  and  poor  In  specifications.  So  we  will  have  to  pay,  on  the  average  layoff  Ohio:  Colmnbus          100 

mtle  is  known  about  the  TU-144  that  West-  of  those  people  who  have  some  expertise  In  Oklahoma:  Mc^ester  ---— - (  ) 

ern  sources  report  nose-to-tall  lengths  vary-  the  aerospace  Industry,  when  they  have  been  Pennsylvania:   Philadelphia 2.  500 

mif  from  188  ft.  6  In.  to  196  ft.  10  In.,  and  laid  off  over  a  year  because  they  cannot  find  Texas: 

wing  spans  from  72  ft.  to  88  ft.  3  In.  The  dlf-  anything  anyplace  else.  I  suppose  they  wou  d         ^J-^  ---- ^•??? 

Terences  may  reflect  modifications  In  d€«lgn  Uke  to  go  to  PhUadelphla  and  work  on  rapid  Port  Worth 600 

that  have   also  been   rumored,   but   Soviet  transit,  but  It  Just  does  not  work  that  way  Houston   100 

so^ces  have  not  said  which  are  the  latest  In   the    real   world.    IncldentaUy.    we   have  Texarkana               100 

MO^Ms  nave  noi  aa  ^^^  ^^^^^  In  this  bUl  for  rapid  transit.  Washington:  Seattle - 1.700 

rae  second  marketing  problem  Is  the  tra-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  NA:  Not  available 

dltlonal  Soviet  InablUty  to  provide  service  that  the  figures  on  unemployed  defense  and  i  Less  than  100. 

and  spare  parts  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  the  aerospace  engineers,  scientists,  and  technl-  ^^  ^^^^  instances  data  shown  represent 
West.  Only  the  defense  industry  produces  clans  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time,  minimum  levels,  and  are  based  solely  on  the 
adequate  service  systems  or  spare  parts  here.  j  might  add,  that  conditions  have  worsened  number  of  unemployment  Insurance  claim- 
Foreign  buyers  do  get  preference,  as  In  the  considerably  since  these  figures  were  com-  ants  and/or  Job  registrants  at  public  employ- 
case  of  Volga  cars  sold  abroad,  because  the  ^^^^  m  the  autumn  of  1970.  I  would  also  ment  offices. 

Soviets  usuaUy  do  try  to  live  up  to  contracts,  j^^^  printed  additional  statistics  on  the  vital  Number    of    unemployed   in   all   areas   la 

Users  In  Nigeria  and  Finland  still  have  not  ^mpJ^g^.  nationally  ol  the  SST  program.  somewhat  less  than  the  number  of  aerospace 

found    Soviet    performance    equal    to    the  ,^^^^  ^       ^^  objection,  the  material  was  and   defense   layoffs   in   these   occupational 

West's.  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol-  classifications.  Persons  who  have  found  other 

"COST  ESTiMATTs  oTQerea  wj  ue  priuieu  lu  k"  ^^^  (whether  or  not  In  related  occupations 

"Third  is  the  fact  that  Soviet  accounting  lo^^-  or  Industries) ,  who  have  retired,  outmlgrated 

methods  lead  to  what  Westerners  regard  as  US.  Department  or  Labor,  or  otherwise  left  the  local  labor  force  are 

Inaccurate  cost  estimates,  even  if  there  Is  no  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec-  not  included  in  these  statistics, 

conscious  Intention  to  cheat.  retart  for  Manpower,  Areas    listed    are    standard    metropolitan 

Fourth  Is  the  simple  fact  that  Soviet  In-  Washington,  D.C.,  March  18, 1971.  statistical  or  Ubor  areas,  and  generally  con- 

tematlonal  aircraft  have  never  been  as  com-  Hon.  Warren  G.  Maondson,  »!«*  of  one  or  more  counties, 

fortable   for    passengers    as    their    Western  ^s    Senate.  Source :  Special  survey  data  from  SUte  Km- 

equivalents,  though  Tupolev  rated  passenger  Washington.  D.C.  ployment  Security  Agencies, 

comfort  a  prime  consideration  In  the  design  d-ao  senator  Maonuson:  We  are  enclos- 

of  the  TU-144.  mrTtable  o^  unemployment  among  aero-  National  Impact-SST  Vital  Summary 

"All  these  factors  led  to  dlssatUfactlon  with  "^^  ^^  defense  engineers,  scientists  and  Statistics 

the  performance  of  Soviet  Ilyushin  aircraft  .;-j,„.„i-_.  ^i  selected  areas  in  response  to  Prototype    peak    manpower,    direct 

sold  to  Ghana  over  10  years  ago    Romania  ^^^^^    ^     ^^^  j^^^  ^r.  Mike  Stewart  of  and  Indirect  Boelng/GE  and  first- 

bought  British   BAC-llls  when   It  presum-  *  '^®*'*f V  .A:rt»w«T«  hM«l  on  data  devel-  "«   ^ubs     Jobs 23.827 

ably  could  have  had  Soviet  planes,  western  y°^  ^^^'^^T^t  **"\^f  ^*^  °^p„tleour^v  Production    peak    manpower     (560 

airlines  will  be  watching  with  interest  the  oped  by  affiliated  State  '>^P^°^^^^J^'^^l  a/C)  direct  and  Indirect,  Boeing/ 

performance  of  YAK-40  medium-range  Jets  agencies  as  part  of  a  survey  conducted  by  tne  qe.  and  first-tier  subs   (Joba)...     81,878 

recently  sold  to  Italy,  to  see  how  these  prob-  Manpower  Administration  in  24  areas  which  production    peak    manpower    (with 

lems have  been  overcome.  were  significantly  affected   by  defense  and  miUtlpller  factor  of  3)    (Jobs)-—  260,000 

"Some  observers  l)elleve  that  if  the  TU-144  aerospace  layoffs.  Together,  these   24  areas  === 

Is  successful,  competition  in  world  markets  account  for  at  least  85,800  of  the  50-65,000  xotal  subcontracts  awarded  proto- 

wUl  come  less  from  attempts  to  sell  the  craft  such  Individuals  we  estimate  are  unemployed  type  through  Dec.  31.  1970: 

to  Western  alrilnes  than  from  selling  faster  in  these  occupational  classifications.  ?^*^  (In  mllUona)— WIB.J 

service  to  that  handful  of  passengers  that  The  area  unemployment  data  shown  In  the  GE    (in  millions)- *^^"-^ 

would  rather  cross  the  Atlantic  in  two  hours  table  are  as  of  the  faU  of  1970.  More  recent  mUUonal                        $834  7 

Instead  of  seven,  or  Siberia  in  three  hours  information  from  other  sources  indicate  that  ^""^  y^"                 > ' 

instead  of  10.  whUe  total  delense  and  aerospace  employ-  ^otal   number   of   actual   suppliers 

'The  standard  of  service  on  Aeroflot  makes  ment  has  continued  to  edge  down  since  tnen.  (Boeing   and  OE)    thru  Dec.  81, 

Westerners   think  the   latter   choice   would  the  unemployment   situation   for  displaced  jg,^^. 

well  be  worth  a  surcharge.  Such  reactions  aerospace  engineers,  scientists  and  technl-  Qg   1,884 

warn  against  overrating  Soviet  competition  clans  has  not  altered  significantly.  This  may  Boeing 1. 100 

for  passenger -mUes.  But  the  Soviet  airline,  not  be  true  in  each  of  the  areas  listed,  how-  

which  now  serves  60  contries.  Is  extending  ever.  Total  i,9H 

its  International  routes.  Its  standards  may  The  unemployment  figures  shown  in  the 

go  up  as  It  moves  Into  more  competitive  table  also  represent  somewhat  less  than  the  Total  number  of  States-prototype 

routes— although  the  cancellation  for  Scan-  total  number  of  defense  and  aerospace  lay-  first    tier    ">ce»^=^    subcontracts 

dlnavlan   Alrilnes   training  for   40   Aeroflot  offs  affecting  engineers,  scientists  and  tech-  _  ;^i^^„^^'/''_7"c::-7^i" 

hostesses  is  not  a  good  ^en."  nicians.  Persons  who  have  found  Jobs  In  other  Tot^    ^^ntlal  ,^ J^^^^^^Z      3  ,^ 

Mr.  Maonuson.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  industries  or  activities   (as  weU   as  in  de-  ^^^^    potential    number    (Boeing/ 

the  Senate  that  there  are  headlines  in  every  fense  or  aerospace),  plus   those   who  have  ^^^  first  tier  supplier*— prod 6.471 

paper  tonight,  all  over  the  country,  that  the  retired,  outmlgrated  or  left  the  local  labor  -p^tai  number  of  States — production 
Russians  want  to  sell  their  SST  here.  A  head-  force  for  other  reasons,  are  not  included  in  ^,,4  tiler  receiving  potential  sub- 
line Is  not  usually  conclusive,  but  it  bears  the  unemployment  estimate.  contracts  (Over  $100,000) : 
some  resemblance  to  the  story  in  moat  cases.  Sincerely.  Boeing    37 

Lastly,   I  wish   to   put   into  the   Record,  Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  GB   — 38 

before  I  take  a  little  time  for  myself  for  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower.  Total  TEC  &  OB »» 
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Total    contracts    Awarded    Boeing    and 

Through  Dec.  31, 1970  (aU  States) 
Boeing,  Jan.   1,   1967,  through 

Dec.  31,  1970 »2ie.444 

GE.  Jan.  1.  1967  through  Dec. 

31,    1970' 118,386 


To«U  Boeing  &  QE 334,830 


^064 

'  Includes  $5,485,963  that  GE  cannot  brake 
out  by  state  due  to  feature  at  computer 
program. 


Major  air  frame  and  engine  prototype,  rub- 
contract  dollars  awarded  by  State.  Jaf.  1, 
1967,  through  Dec.  31, 1970 

Total  vblue 
of  awa  rds 

Alaijama    $108,  939 

Arizona    —  14,417,795 

Arkansas    306 

California    106, 022  961 

Colorado    133  825 

Connecticut    13.477  647 

Delaware SSy  686 

Florida    916i857 

Georgia  — 828  468 

Idaho    862 

minolB    8,729  072 

Indiana 7,437  285 

Iowa    116  715 

Kansas    32,047,325 

Kentucky    8771445 


1ST  TIER  BOEING  AND  G.E.  TOTAL  SUBCONTRACT 


Total  contracts 

awarded  Jan.  1, 

1967  through 

D6C.  31,  1970 


G.E. $23,063. 164 

Boeing 82,959,797 

Total  TBC  and  G.E 106,022,961 


May  19,  1971 


GE 

875 
67S 


Total  value 
of  awards 

Louisiana  480 

Maryland   13,466,101 

Massachusetts    7,283,069 

Michigan 17,753.849 

Minnesota    __ 2,751,973 

Mlsalsslppi    36,040 

Missouri    73,207 

Nebraska    8,099 

Nevada    18,445 

New  Hampshire 134,423 

New    Jersey -  4,100,765 

New    Mexico 26.540 

New    York 37.212,256 

North    Carolina 229.916 

Ohio    36,104,174 

Oklahoma    7,006,695 

Oregon    1,301.994 

Pennsylvania 4,181,950 

Rhode    Island 154.612 

Tennessee    2,417,876 

Texas    3,573.595 

Utah    -  82 

Vermont 313.350 

Virginia 1,193,470 

Washington    3,367.215 

West   Virginia 54,507 

Wisconsin    -  1,387.738 

Wyoming    26 

Grand   total    subcontract 

awards.  Boeing  and  GE-  329,341.243 


OPLLAR  IMPACT,  PHASE  III  PROTOTYPE  AND  PRODUCTION  (550  A'C) 
CALIFORNIA 


1  otal  potential 
suppliers, 
prototype 


Total  potential 

phase  III 

contract 


Total  potential 
suppliers, 
production 


Total  potential 

production 

contract' 


152 
202 


132. 000, 000 
126,800.000 


290 
804 


$2,170,000,000 
3. 795, 000, 000 


354 


158, 800. 000 


1,094 


5. 965. 000, 000 


'  The  potential  production  peak  labor  subcontract  1st  lier  suppliers  in  the  State  of  California  (Boeing  and  G.E.)  of  15.583  jobs 
is  part  of  the  82  000  jobs  of  the  projected  total  national  impact  of  the  SST  production  effort.  Both  direct  productive  jobs  and  re- 
lated in  direct  or  burden  people  are  included  in  the  total  peak  labor  figures.  The  potential  subcontract  production  dollars  is  expressed 
in  time  period  (escalated)  dollars. 

Note-  The  above  potential  jobs  total  and  by  State  or  alea  do  not  consider  such  additional  considerations  as  the  Impact  of  payrol, 
dollars  (or  jobs)  for  goods  and  services,  and  local  tax  revenues  to  a  local  economy  due  to  the  multiplier  etfect.  This  multiplier  effect 
when  applied,  increases  the  above  total  by  a  factor  of  3. 


Mr.  MACirasoN.  There  is  another  cost  aflded 
to  the  whole  thing,  when  we  have  unemploy- 
ment In  this  country.  Now  I  am  going  to  Itake 
the  whole  group,  and  this  comes  from]  not 
only  the  Department  of  Commerce  but] also 
the  Deptartment  of  Labor,  and  I  wanjt  to 
put  in  the  Record  the  cost  of  finishing  the 
prototypes,  the  p>otential  profit  from  asUes. 
and  the  number  of  direct  layoffs.  It  runs 
into  a  total  of  almost  9360  million.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pave 
this  material  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
lows: 

Cost  of  finishing  prototypes:   »477,000(000 

Direct  layoffs:   14.000  (times  3)   total 
000. 

Average  annual  salary/wage:  $12,000 
005,000  total). 

Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  loss  (32  Iper 
cent  salary) :  $3,850  annually  per  employee 
(Wall  Street  Journal  and  Washington  Pi>et) 

Welfare/unemployment  costs:  $3,000 
nually  per  employee. 

Total  loss  per  employee:  $6,860  anntially. 

Average  aerosptace  layoff  time:  18  moiths 
(Wall  Street  Jovirnal). 

$42,000  times  $6,850  times  1.5  years  equals 
$436.6  million. 

$477  mllUon  minus  $436.6  million  eduals 
$40.4  million  equals  20  cents  per  capltu 

Potential  profit/capita  divided  by  p<|ten 
tlal  loss  per  capita  equals  $34.31  divided  by 
20  cents  equals  170.1  odds. 


was 
fol- 


42. 


$5.- 


Mr.  Magnuson.  I  also  have  a  statement 
on  the  potential  per  capita  profit  on  the  SST 
and  the  potential  loss  and  some  other  figures 
on  that  point.  Here  Is  one  figure  we  have 
never  considered. 

The  Preshjing  Otficer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNtJSON.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury testified  at  some  length.  In  clear  and 
concise  testimony,  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments involved  in  tills  matter.  The  con- 
servative figure  that  we  are  talking  about  la 
at  least  $22  bllUon  In  our  bcUance-of -pay- 
ments account. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  now  imports 
more  than  It  exports  of  ships,  movies, 
cameras,  optics,  consumer  goods,  food  bever- 
ages, and  automobiles.  Its  greatest  export 
item,  the  most  salable  item  we  have  had  for 
10  years,  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  has  been 
airplanes.  We  have  sold  abroad  almost  $11 
billion  worth  of  airplanes  In  the  last  5  years, 
cash  on  the  barrelbead.  and  this  has  been 
the  difference. 

One  SST — Just  one — sold  overseas  would 
offset  the  import  of  20,0(X)  Volkswagens  and 
200.000  Japanese  TV  sets.  This  Is  something 
to  consider  in  this  matter,  too.  I  want  to 
put  that  In  the  Record. 

Also.  I  have  more  answers  by  eminent 
scientists  to  what  I  think  have  been  Irre- 
sponsible statements  regarding  water  vapor. 


ultraviolet  rays,  and  other  matters.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  material 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Simple  Supersonic  Truths 
sst  and  atmospheric  moisture 

Critics  speculate  that  SST  operations  may 
affect  the  moisture  balance  In  the  strato- 
sphere. 12  miles  above  the  earth. 

One  large  thunderstorm  puts  as  much 
water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere  as  an  en- 
tire fleet  or  SST's  making  four  flights  per 
day.  But  there  are  3,000  to  6,000  thunder- 
storms active  around  the  world  continuously. 

Is  it  really  reasonable  that  the  SST  fleet 
could  affect  weather? 

HOW  TO   PAY   FOR   IMPORTS 

The  United  States  now  Imports  more  dol- 
lars than  it  exports  of:  ships;  movies;  cam- 
eras; optics;  consumer  goods;  steel;  food; 
feed;   beverages;  and  automobiles. 

Its  greatest  export  item  is  aircraft,  engines 
and  parts. 

One  SST  sold  overseas  wUl  offset  the  im- 
port of  20.000  Volkswagens  or  200.000  Japa- 
nese TV  sets. 

OZONE,   TTLTRA-VIOLET  AND   SST'S 

There  have  l>een  Irresponsible  statement« 
that  water  vapor  from  SST  exhausts  will 
decrease  the  atmosphere's  ozone  content  and 
thereby  Increase  ultra-violet  radiation  at 
the  earth's  surface.  Some  have  carelessly 
added  that  this  could  increase  skin  cancer 
in  man. 

FACTS 

1.  Measurements  of  high -altitude  ozone 
over  Caribou,  Maine  showed  that,  during  a 
two-week  period,  the  natiual  ozone  content 
varied  over  sixty  times  as  much  as  calcula- 
tions would  predict  for  a  fleet  of  500  SSTb 
operating  over  a  two-year  period. 

2.  At  the  single  weather  station  which  has 
measured  both  water  vapor  and  ozone  con- 
tent, water  vapor  has  Increased  50  percent 
(from  2  i>arts  per  million  to  3  parts  per  mil- 
lion) from  1963  to  1970.  but  the  ozone  con- 
tent has  Increased  (about  5  percent)  instead 
of  decreasing. 

3.  The  MIT  Study  of  Critical  Environmen- 
tal Problems  (SCEP)  group  has  stated — "that 
the  reduction  of  ozone  due  to  interaction 
with  water  vapor  w  other  exhaust  gases 
shoiild  be  Inslgnlflcant." 

COMMENTS  or  DR.  WILL  KELLOGG 

(Director,  Laboratory  of  Atmospheric  Sci- 
ences to  House  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation Apprc^riations.  March  3.  1971.  in 
reply  to  statement  of  Dr.  James  McDonald 
that  a  1  percent  decrease  in  ozone  can  re- 
sult in  a  5-10  percent  Increase  In  skin  can- 
cer.) 

1.  The  1-2  percent  change  in  ozone  pre- 
dicted for  a  500-airplane  SST  fleet  compares 
with  50-75  percent  fluctuations  from  day  to 
day.  season  to  se«ison  and  place  to  place. 

2.  This  change  Is  equivalent  to  going  from 
sea  level  to  Denver  or  going  about  50-100 
miles  north  or  south. 

3.  If  Dr.  McDonald  is  right  about  his  skin 
cancer  estimate,  you  can  reduce  your  ex- 
posure the  same  amount — If  you  go  out  In 
the  sun  every  day  of  your  life — by  wearing  a 
hat  for  one  day  during  your  life. 

4.  If  you  only  go  out  in  the  sun  on  week- 
ends, you  would  get  the  same  result  by  wear- 
ing a  hat  once  in  200  years. 

6.  If  you  like  to  sit  on  the  beach,  you 
would  get  thU  reduction  by  covering  your 
bikini  with  a  bath  robe  about  once  in  2,000 
years! 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  thing 
puts  the  McDonald  type  of  argument  Into 
perspective." 
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SST  "POLLUTION"  OP  UPPER  ATMOSPHERE 

Calculations  indicate  that  a  500-airplane 
fleet  of  SSTs  could  add  something  less  than  1 
percent  to  the  natural  "background"  of  par- 
ticles in  the  upper  atmosphere — oil  com- 
panies advise  they  can  remove  80  percent  of 
the  sulfur  content  of  present  jet  fuels,  if 
that's  what's  wanted. 

But  the  two  scientific  measurements  made 
of  natural  particulates  at  the  altitude  vary 
by  30  fold,  a  difference  of  3.000%. 

And.  one  major  volcanic  eruption  ejects 
more  material  into  the  upper  atmosphere 
than  a  fleet  of  50,000  SSTs! 

SST  opponents  have  fantastically  exagger- 
ated the  possible  effect  of  a  500-SST  fleet, 
much  less  the  effect  of  the  present  program. 
which  is  limited  to  two  prototypes! 

THE  SST  AND  CARBON  DIOXIDX 

CWtics  contend  that  a  fleet  of  SSTs  flying 
at  high  altitudes  could  Increase  carbon  di- 
oxide in  the  atmosphere  and,  through  the 
"greenhouse  effect."  Increase  the  earth's  tem- 
perature. (Like  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  car- 
bon dioxide  should  let  In  the  sunlight,  but 
hold  in  heat  reflected  back  from  the  earth). 
Theoretically.  It  should  work  that  way.  But — 

1.  A  500-alrplane  SST  fleet  would  affect  the 
world's  carbon  dioxide  by  less  than  "/a  ot  1%. 

2.  Man's  total  effect  on  the  world's  carbon 
dioxide  throughout  history  has  been  small; 
It  is  known  that  the  earth's  carbon  dioxide 
has  increased  over  the  past  half  century. 

3.  However,  the  earth's  average  tempera- 
ture is  presently  decreasing  rather  than  in- 
creasing. 

The  MIT  study  of  Critical  Environmen- 
tal Problems  (SCEP)  group  concluded, 
"Based  on  these  calculations,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  no  problems  should  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  carbon  dioxide  and  that 
the  reduction  of  ozone  due  to  Interaction 
with  water  vapor  or  other  exhaust  gases 
should  be  inslgnlflcant." 

SST's   WILL   DECREASE    CONTROLS 

SST  opponents  have  frequently  pointed 
fingers  without  checking  the  facts,  even  cur- 
sorily. 

They  suggest  that  SSTs  flying  at  altitudes 
of  60,000  feet  and  up.  above  most  of  the  at- 
mospheric turbulence,  will  blanket  some  re- 
gions with  contrails.  But  the  facts  are — 

1.  WWII  l>ombers  sometimes  flew  high 
enough  to  produce  contrails. 

2.  Present  Jet  aircraft  cruise  at  altitudes 
between  30,000  and  40,000  feet  where,  at 
normal  temperatures,  contrails  usually  oc- 
cur. 

3.  At  SST  cruise  altitudes  the  temperature 
Is  practically  never  low  enough  for  contrail 
formation. 

4.  In  more  than  200,0(X)  hours  of  supersonic 
military  operations  alxsve  60,000  feet,  there 
have  been  NO  reported  observations  of  con- 
trails. 

Replacing  sutjsonic  Jets  with  supersonic 
transports  will  decrease  contrails. 

SST    MANPOWER    AND    WAGES 

Over  a  ten-year  production  period  the  U.S. 
SST  program  will  provide  one  billion,  forty 
mlUion  manhours  of  work  and  will  pay  at 
least  four  billion,  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  direct  wages  to  U.S.  workers. 

POWERFUL   CAN    BE   CLEAN 

A  brand-new  oar  (even  an  economy  Im- 
port) with  all  the  latest  antl-pollutlon  equip- 
ment, creates  more  pollution  per  mile  than — 
this  SST  smokeless  engine  which,  at  nearly 
100,000  H.P.,  is  the  world's  most  powerful! 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  the  case  Is 
far  from  complete  on  the  environmental 
aspects  of  the  SST.  Contrary  to  press  reports 
and  sensational  charges  l>efore  congressional 
committees,  no  valid  scientific  conclusions 
have  been  reached  concerning  possible  effects 
on  world  weather  and  climatic  hazards.  In- 
cluding any  increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation. 


A  panel  of  nationally  eminent  scientists 
appointed  early  this  year  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  Stans  to  study  possible 
environmental  concerns  associated  with  the 
proposed  supersonic  transport  met  Just  last 
week  In  Boulder,  Colorado,  to  organize  a 
study  that  is  exi)ected  to  take  at  least  three 
months. 

The  panel  Includes:  Dr.  Prederlck  Hen- 
riquee,  photochemlst.  Technical  Operations, 
Inc.;  Dr.  Harriet  L.  Hardy,  M.D.,  assistant 
medical  director.  Massachusetts  Institute  c€ 
Technology;  Dr.  Joseph  Hirschf elder,  chem- 
ist. Theoretical  Institute,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Dr.  Paul  P.  MacCready,  Jr..  meteorolo- 
gist. Meterologlcal  Research,  Inc.;  Dr.  Thomas 
Malone,  meteorologist.  University  of  Con- 
necticut; and  Dr.  Richard  S.  Miller,  ecologlst. 
School  of  Forestry,  Yale  University. 

Liaison  members  are:  Capt.  Hugh  Albers. 
U.S.  Navy.  Department  of  Defense,  Pentagon; 
Dr.  Stanley  Greenfleld,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency;  Dr.  Lester  Machta.  NOAA 
Environmental  Research  Laboratories;  Dr. 
Richard  Strombotne,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; Dr.  William  Klrchhoff,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards;  Mr.  Richard  Broun, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; and  Mr.  Martin  Prochnlk.  Department 
of  Interior. 

In  addition,  the  panel  has  invited  19  inter- 
ested scientists  from  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines to  contribute  Input. 

In  announcing  the  jianel  February  3,  Sec- 
retary Stans  charged  the  group  with  deter- 
mining whether  existing  research  efforts,  here 
and  abroad,  plus  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation research  program,  are  adequate  to 
produce  deflnltlve  and  timely  answers  to 
pressing  environmental  questions.  He  cau- 
tioned : 

"The  environmental  aspects  of  supersonic 
flight  have  received  major  attention  and  mil- 
lion dollars  of  research  attention  over  the 
past  12  years,  he  said.  Based  on  informa- 
tion from  past  and  ongoing  research,  no 
significant  effects  on  the  weather  and  climate 
due  to  the  SST  program  have  been  identified. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  complete  data, 
and  because  sufficient  uncertainties  exist,  I 
believe  that  additional  information  sihould 
be  obtained  and  analyzed." 

Cancellation  of  SST  Development 
Program 

HUMAN     resource    cost 

12.700  worker  layoff  (direct) : 
Payroll  loss  (1  yr.)  including  Millions 

$38. 3M  tax  loss -       $132.0 

Unemployment  benefits 

(39    weeks) 34-* 

Food  stamps  (1  yr.) 8-9 

25,300  worker  layoff  (indirect) : 
Payroll  loss  (6  mos.)  Including 

$34.5M   tax   loss 118.8 

Unemployment  beneflts 

(25    weeks) **•  1 

Food  stamps  (6  mos.) 8.8 

New  aerospace  unempl /retraining 

legislation    (minimum) 101.0 

Ttotal  human  resources 

cost    448.0 

OTHER      COSTS 

Cancellation  of  contracts $97.3 

Advance  royalties  payback 22.4 

Airline  risk  money  payback 68.6 

Increased  overhead  rates  (other 

(3ov't.     contracts) 51.0 

229.2 
Total  (lees  sunk  costs  of 

$864M)       877.2 

Human  Resources  Ck)8ts=%  of  total  addi- 
tional costs  of  cancellation. 
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SST   TRUI   TERMINATION    COSTS 

If  a  method  of  providing  private  financing 
cannot  be  found,  those  who  voted  against 
the  continuance  of  the  U.8.  Supersonic 
Transport  will  have  cost  the  nation's  econ- 
omy more  than  was  required  to  complete 
the  two  prototype  aircraft.  With  sunk  cosU 
of  $864  mlUion  as  to  March  30,  1971.  $478 
mUUon  additional  U.S.  government  invest- 
ment  was  required  to  complete  this  on  time, 
on  cost  program.  The  total  government  In- 
vestment would  have  been  $1,342  billion  by 
mid  1973.  Besides  losing  any  opportunity  to 
recover  the  sunk  costs,  the  cancellation  will 
result  in  additional  losses  to  the  economy. 
Increased  state  and  U.S.  government  costs 
of  $677  million.  The  documentation  of  the 
costs  are  included  In  the  appendices  to  this 
report.  The  total  loss,  including  funds  spent 
to  date  will  be  $1,541  billion  by  mid  1972.  A 
summary  is  as  follows: 
Incremental  costs  and  losses  of  cancellation 

MiUiona 
Direct    loss    (cancellation    costs    plus 
effect  on  major  and  first  tier  sub- 
contractors)          •846 

Indirect  Loss  (Effect  on  balance  of 
subcontractors       plus       supportive 

workers)     183 

Other  United  States  and  State  govern- 
ment costs  (food  stamp  program, 
overhead  rate  changes  and  new  aero- 
space unemployment  legislation)  —       169 

Total   877 

Additional  U.S.  Government  investment  for 

completion 
Required  to  complete  (prior  to  termi- 
nation)           478 

The  direct  loss  to  the  government  would 
consist  of  $97  million  costs  of  terminating 
the  contracts,  the  $22  mUlion  in  advance 
royalties  already  returned  to  the  airlines  and 
the  moral  obligation  to  return  $58.5  million 
to  the  airlines  which  the  U.S.  government 
urged  them  to  advance  to  Boeing.  Further 
direct  losses  are  Ijeing  incurred  as  the  12.629 
workers  (by  actual  count)  who  have  Iseen  or 
are  scheduled  for  layoffs  by  mid  summer  by 
the  major  contractors  and  first  tier  subcon- 
tractors. In  1969  these  people  each  earned  an 
average  of  $10,451  annually  according  to  BLS 
data.  Although  exact  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, checks  with  state,  county,  and  city  un- 
employment and  welfare  offices  reveal  that 
these  people  can  expect  to  l>e  out-of-work  for 
an  average  of  one  year.  During  the  course  of 
this  year,  $132  million  in  income  and  federal, 
state,  and  local  taxes  will  be  lost  to  the  na- 
tion's economy.  In  addition  the  state  and 
federal  government  will  l>e  required  to  supply 
$34.4  million  in  unemployment  beneflts  to 
these  workers. 

An  additional  25,300  workers  will  also  be 
temporarily  laid  off  due  to  the  cancellation 
of  the  SST  program.  The  additional  loss  to 
the  nation's  economy  will  be  $163  million  in 
Income  reduced  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxes  and  the  required  payout  unemployment 
benefits. 

Other  undesirable  "ripple"  effects  wUl  be 
felt  from  the  lowering  of  this  high  technol- 
ogy manufacturing  base.  The  loss  of  the 
SST  program  will  result  in  higher  overhead 
rates  and  higher  costs  which  will  be  passed 
on  to  their  customers  wherever  possible  or 
result  m  further  layoffs  to  reduce  costs  at 
the  nearly  3.0(K)  companies  involved  in  the 
program.  Already,  contractors  such  as  Gen- 
eral Electric  have  indicated  that  they  wiU  be 
forced  to  raise  the  price  of  all  J-79  engines 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  government.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $61  million  additional  costs  will 
accrue  to  other  U.S.  government  contracts 
resulting  from  increased  overhead  rates  and 
tax  losses  caused  by  the  cancellation  of  the 
SST.  Major  contractors  have  already,  and 
wUl  continue  to  pull  back  work  awarded  to 
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smaller  subcontractors  In  order  to  malnt  iln 
their  own  manufacturing  base. 

During  the  jjerlod  that  these  workers  irtll 
be  unemployed,  they  and  their  families  irtll 
receive  U.S.D.A.  food  stamps  which,  togetiier 
with  program  administrative  costs,  will  re- 
sult In  a  $17  million  expenditure  by  the  tf.8. 
government. 

Not  included  In  this  analysis  are  the  ccsts 
associated  with  the  wasted  resources  (educ- 
tion and  experience)  when  highly  sklled 
aerospace  workers  are  forced  to  take  low  p  Ly- 
ing, unskilled  Jobs  to  keep  their  families  In- 
tact, clothed,  housed,  and  fed.  A  by-prodiict 
In  the  high  Impact  areas  Is  the  reductloni  in 
education  levels  and  facilities  made  avails  t>le 
not  only  to  the  children  of  the  unemplored 
aerospace  workers  but  to  all  children  In  ^e 
community. 

The  Congressional  recognition  of  these 
costs  Is  reflected  In  the  several  bills  that  h  ive 
been  introduced  to  alleviate  the  severe  un- 
employment problems  caused  by  aerospbce 
Indusoy  cutbacks  and  cancellations.  An  lex- 
ample  of  one  of  the  bills  designed  specifically 
to  compensate  for  the  SST  cancellation!  Is 
S1382  which  was  Introduced  on  25  March  1B71 
by  Senators  Muskle,  Hart,  and  Humph|«y, 
and  would  appropriate  $101  million  "for  ^he 
purposes  of  advancing  transportation  tech- 
nology". 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President, 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  other  Sena- 
tors will  want  some  time,  so  I  will  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time.  I  understand  from 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  ihe 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  also  wished  to 
speak  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  will  yield  Him 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  frpm 
Washington  has  made  a  very  compi-e- 
henslve  and  very  strong  speech  in  favor 
of  the  supersonic  transport,  in  favon  of 
our  changing  termination  to  contin«a- 
tion  of  the  program.  On  almost  ev^ry 
point  he  has  made,  I  feel  very  stronkly 
that  I  must  disagree  with  him.  ] 

He  argued,  for  example,  that  thera  is 
now  much  less  concern  about  the  En- 
vironment with  respect  to  the  SAT. 
Everything  I  have  seen  indicates  a  more 
Intense  concern  than  before.  In  f4ct, 
there  have  been  new  developments 
charging  even  more  serious  environmen- 
tal deterioration  from  the  SST.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  these,  but  I  think  that 
certainly  they  should  be  explored  in  fle- 
tail,  with  hearings  and  with  the  out- 
standing authorities  in  the  country  giv- 
ing their  opinions,  before  we  proceed 
with  the  supersonic  transport.  ! 

The  Senator  from  Washington  wits 
great  emphasis  on  our  balance-of-p4y- 
ments  deficit  and  pointed  out  that  it  is 
now  at  a  new  high,  that  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem,  and  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  behind  the  Macs- 
field  amendment;  and  he  argued  that 
the  SST  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  b|Eil- 
ance  of  payments.  Balance  of  paymeiits 
is  a  matter  of  timing.  It  does  not  do 
much  for  an  improvement  in  our  balatice 
of  payments  this  term  If  the  ^T 
would  come  6  or  7  years  from  nowl.  I 
think  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  suppr- 
sonlc  transport  would  not  improve  t>ur 
balance  of  payments  at  any  time.  But 
nobody  can  argue  that  it  can  do  tny 


good  or  play  any  part  in  improving  our 
balance  of  payments  before  1978  or 
1979,  when  it  would  be  in  production  and 
in  use. 

We  are  a  long,  long  way  away  from 
full  SST  production,  even  If  we  proceed 
forthwith  with  great  haste  and  speed 
and  are  able  to  move  right  on  schedule. 
We  are  a  long  way  from  having  the 
SST  in  such  production  that  we  can  sell 
it  to  foreign  countries  or  that  our  air- 
lines can  buy  it.  We  are  6  or  7  years 
away.  Nobody  knows  what  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation  may  be  at  that 
time. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  econ- 
omists, including  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  in- 
cluding economists  with  diverse  opinions, 
such  as  Milton  Friedman,  Walter  Heller, 
Paul  Samuelson,  and  Arthur  Okin,  with 
the  exception  of  Henry  Wallach,  all  argue 
that  the  balance-of-payments  argument 
is  not  an  argument  that  can  support  our 
production  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  that. 

Reason  No.  1  Is  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  and 
produce  our  supersonic  transport,  the 
British-French  Concorde  or  the  Russian 
TU-144  will  be  produced  in  volume  and 
other  coimtries  will  buy  them  and  we 
will  have  to  buy  their  supersonic  trans- 
ports, because  we  do  not  have  one. 

The  answer  to  that  is  in  a  statement 
made  by  the  British  Overseas  Airlines, 
concurred  in  by  Air  Prance,  never  con- 
tradicted, that  the  British-French  Con- 
corde is  not  competitive  with  the  sub- 
sonic jets.  What  they  said  was  that  the 
passenger  mile  cost  of  the  British-French 
Concorde  is  twice  as  high  as  the  sub- 
sonic jets.  This  means  that  airlines  for- 
eign and  United  States  simply  caimot 
afford  to  buy  it  and  operate  it.  Further- 
more, the  capital  cost  is  four  times  as 
great  as  they  had  originally  estimated. 

Servan  Schrelber.  the  very  perceptive 
and  highly  reputable  journalist  and  econ- 
omist, member  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, has  called  the  British -French  Con- 
corde an  industrial  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
a  disaster  for  Britain  and  for  France. 
Certainly,  our  balance  of  payments  is  not 
going  to  be  adversely  affected  if  they 
cannot  sell  the  British-French  Concorde. 

How  about  the  TU-144?  The  fact  is 
that  the  Russians  have  never  been  able 
to  compete  in  the  commercial  market, 
for  a  good  reason:  Any  firm  buying  a 
TU-144  has  to  recognize  that  It  is  mak- 
ing an  investment  that  would  probably 
be  in  the  area  of  $25  to  $30  million  and 
it  would  be  depending  upon  Russia  to 
provide  the  maintenance  and  spare 
parts;  and  Russia  has  persistently  in- 
dicated that  the  political  situation  is 
far  more  important  to  it  than  the  eco- 
nomic. If  our  relations  were  bad  enough, 
they  very  well  might  refuse  to  provide 
the  vital  maintenance  and  the  vital  spare 
parts  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  argued  that  if  we 
do  not  buy  the  SST,  our  airlines  will 
proceed  to  buy  the  British-French  Con- 
corde. The  fact  is  that  there  are  no  or- 
ders for  the  British-French  Concorde  by 
our  airlines.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington said  it  was  his  Impression  that 


there  were.  There  are  not.  There  simply 
are  options  to  buy.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  an  option  and  an  or- 
der. The  options  cost  $200,000  instead 
of  $1  million.  With  the  options,  you  get 
your  money  back;  £ind  with  the  orders, 
you  are  committed  and  caimot  get  your 
money  back.  It  is  obviously  much  easier 
to  get  an  option  than  it  is  to  get  an  or- 
der. There  are  options  for  the  British- 
French  Concorde,  but  no  orders.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  argued  that 
there  would  be  an  $8  billion  armual  bal- 
ance-of-payments loss  on  our  part  if 
we  proceeded  to  kill  the  SST  and  had  to 
rely  on  the  British-French-Russian 
planes.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  unlikely  s 
to  have  to  buy  that  plane,  because  it  is 
not  competitive;  but  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  hearings  when  this  precise 
point  was  raised  last  March  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ConnaUy  appeared 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  testified  in  favor  of  the  SST.  I  asked 
him  precisely  about  this  point : 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  1968 
and  1969,  the  Treasury  made  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  Impacts  of  the  supersonic 
transport  on  our  balance  of  payments.  Their 
conclusion  then,  as  I  understand  It,  was 
negative.  That  Is  that  the  SST  would  worsen 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Do  you  have  a  contrary  understanding  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treasury  Department 
2  years  ago? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  No,  sir.  I  agree  with 
your  position. 

Senator  Pboxmke.  Was  not  their  estimate 
as  high  as  $70  billion  negative  over  the  next 
20  years,  on  the  base  of  speed-Induced  travel 
factor? 

Secretary  Connally.  There  was  a  basis  on 
which  their  Judgment  was  made  at  that 
time.  Secretary  Proxmire. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  in 
1968  and  1969  did  the  only  comprehen- 
sive study  made  by  them  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  effect  of  the  SST.  There  has 
been  no  other  comprehensive  study  of 
this  kind  made.  The  only  study  that  was 
made,  that  they  cranked  into  their  cal- 
culations, was  the  total  impact  of  pro- 
duction of  SST's.  They  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  British-French  Con- 
corde would  have  limitations  and  every- 
thing we  have  seen  since  that  time  has 
confirmed  that.  It  would  be  unlikely  that 
the  airlines  would  buy  many  British- 
French  Concordes  but  if  we  went  ahead 
and  produced  the  SST  that  there  would 
be  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
would  fly  overseas  in  the  SST  and  spend 
dollars  overseas.  Those  dollars,  of  course, 
are  a  far  bigger  factor  in  the  aggregate 
overall,  a  far  bigger  factor  in  the  ad- 
verse element  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments than  any  other  factor  that  might 
come  from  our  sale  of  SST's  overseas. 
The  Treasury  took  the  whole  ball  of  wax 
into  consideration  and,  as  I  say,  their 
conclusion  was  that  the  SST  would  have 
a  negative  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  of  $70  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  conclusion  by 
the  Treasury  has  k)een  confirmed  by  vir- 
tually every  economist  who  has  studied 
the  matter  who  has  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  or  in  query  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT) .  The  economic  profession  agrees 
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that  the  production  of  SST's  will  not  help 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  could  very 
well  hurt  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  argued 
that  the  cost  of  termination  could  equal 
the  cost  of  continuation.  He  said  he  was 
not  sure  about  that  and  admitted  that 
Mr  Allen,  the  president  of  Boeing,  esti- 
mated that  continuation  of  the  program 
might  require  a  renegotiated  contract 
that  would  cost  $0.5  to  $1  billion  more,  m 
addition  to  the  $1.3  billion  needed  which 
we  would  be  expected  to  spend  if  we  had 
continued  the  program  instead  of  killing 
it  last  March.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington argues  that  we  just  do  not  know, 
that  we  just  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  $0.5  or  $1  billion  or  less  than 
$0.5biUion.  ^^  ^  ,. 

We  can  make  a  strong  case  that  it 
would  be  much  more  than  $1  billion.  I  am 
going  to  make  that  case  shortiy.  But  I 
would  like  to  contend  right  here  that  if 
the  principal  proponents  of  the  SST 
cannot  tell  us  how  much  It  will  cost,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  knows  more  about 
this  who  is  supporting  the  SST  than  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  if  he 
argues  that  he  does  not  know  how  much 
it  will  cost,  how  lrresp>onsible  can  Con- 
gress be  to  go  ahead  with  a  program 
when  we  do  not  know  how  much  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  in,  should  we  put 
$85  million  into  a  program  when  we  have 
no  idea,  and  no  answer,  as  to  how  much 
the  ultimate  cost  will  be,  whether  $0.25 
billion,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  has  estimated,  or  $0.5 
billion  or  $1  billion,  or  an  additional 
amount? 

Certainly  the  minimum  that  the  tax- 
payers should  expect  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  demand,  before  we 
go  ahead  with  this  kind  of  program.  Is 
that  we  should  have  some  notion  of  how 
big  the  ultimate  cost  will  be. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
pointed  out,  the  best  they  can  see  is,  they 
do  not  think  it  will  be  $0.5  or  $1  billion, 
but  they  do  not  know — they  just  do  not 
know. 

What  is  the  matter  with  finding  out 
first — certainly  finding  out  first  before 
we  go  ahead? 

The  logical  procedure  would  be  to  have 
the  Department  of  Transportation  work 
with  Boeing  and  General  Electric  and 
try  to  negotiate  a  new  contract.  Maybe 
they  can  negotiate  a  new  contract  for 
$0.5  or  $1  billion,  or  an  additional 
amount. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  would  be 
other  elements  in  the  contract,  perhaps 
an  cpen  ended  requirement  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  part  in  helping 
pay  the  cost  of  the  production.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  said  that  he 
would  be  opposed  to  that  program,  that 
he  would  not  want  us  to  go  ahead  with  a 
program  of  that  kind.  Neither  would  I, 
and  I  am  sure  neither  would  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. But  the  position  of  Boeing  has 
indicated,  and  clearly,  that  they  want 
the  Federal  Government  In  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  SST. 

Certainly  we  should  have  an  answer 
to  that,  as  to  whether  they  would  agree — 
we  are  paying  for  the  R.  &  D.  continua- 
tion—to something  like  an  additional 


$200  or  $500  million.  If  we  knew  that, 
there  might  be  a  basis  for  Senators  voting 
in  favor  of  the  SST.  Absent  that,  without 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  vote  to  continue  the  SST  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  a  responsible  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  argued 
that  the  SST  is  not  going  away,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  SST,  that  air- 
planes have  not  reached  their  ultimate 
speed  yet,  any  more  than  we  have  reached 
the  ultimate  in  any  other  area  of  tech- 
nological effort. 

Of  course,  he  may  very  well  be  right 
on  that.  Some  people  argue  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  hypersonic  plane  some 
day  that  would  go  6,000  miles  an  hour. 

Whether  that  makes  any  sense  in  a 
world  of  this  size  emd  with  the  distance 
we  have  to  travel,  we  do  not  know.  But 
I  would  conceive  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  when  the  year  may  come  when 
we  will  be  flying  SST's. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  es- 
sential actions  we  have  to  take  before  we 
proceed. 

First,  we  should  have  clear  and  con- 
vincing answers  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
SST  on  the  environment  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  have  them  flying  over  commer- 
cial cities.  We  should  have  the  assurance 
of  preponderant  scientific  opinion,  of 
meteorologists,  of  the  skin  cancer  spe- 
cialists, and  of  the  other  appropriate  ex- 
perts that  the  SST  will  not  have  an  ad- 
verse effect. 

We  should  have  buttoned  up  clearly 
and  firmly  in  the  contract  that  the  sound 
system  of  the  SST,  the  sideline  noise  of 
the  SST,  wiU  be  less  than  108  perceived 
noise  decibels  or  under  the  standard  now 
required  at  airports. 

We  certainly  should  be  assured,  too, 
that  the  sonic  boom  problem  is  taken  care 
of.  The  bill  on  that  problem  has  passed 
the  Senate,  but  it  has  never  become  law. 
So,  we  should  have  clear  and  convincing 
guarantees  that  we  are  not  polluting  our 
environment. 

Then  the  second  requirement,  which  is 
a  requirement  that  I  think  might  be  met 
by  the  SST— and  I  hope  it  is — and  the 
only  objection  I  had  some  years  before 
the  environmental  issue  became  so  par- 
amount in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and 
the  prime  objection  I  have  had  since  1963, 
when  I  opposed  the  program,  is  that  the 
free  market  should  determine  when  we  go 
ahead  with  the  SST,  with  all  the  dis- 
ciplines and  all  the  efllciencieB  that 
only  a  free  market  CEin  bring  to  the 
program. 

We  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGmrsoN)  argue  this  morn- 
ing that  if  we  terminate  this  program 
and  do  not  go  ahead  with  the  SST,  it 
will  die  and  will  be  a  great  blow  to  Ameri- 
can dominance  in  commercial  aircraft 
production. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  both  Senators 
refer  to  the  present  dominating  position 
of  American  aircraft  production  in  the 
world.  That  is  a  fact.  It  is  true. 

What  is  the  one  most  significant  char- 
acteristic of  American  aircraft  produc- 
tion? 

It  is  that  this  is  the  only  country  in 
which    aircraft    production    Is    In    the 


private  sector,  where  aircraft  production 
does  not  have  the  long  hand  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  interfering. 

Why  are  we  able  to  produce  better 
than  any  other  Industrial  country  in  the 
world  by  far?  It  is  because  this  is  one 
area  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  come  into.  They  want  to  change 
that  by  having  the  Federal  Government 
move  very  deeply  Into  the  research  and 
development.  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric are  urging  that  we  move  Into  the 
production  end  of  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  have  the 
SST,  it  will  be  manufactured  better  and 
there  will  be  more  of  them  if  they  are 
competitive.  If  It  Is  a  more  reliable  plane, 
and  if  the  project  proceeds  on  the  basis 
of  the  discipline  of  a  free  market  and 
free  determinations. 

Again  and  again  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  argue  that  we  have  had  500.- 
000  hours  of  military  flights  by  military 
supersonic  planes  without  jwllutlng  the 
atmosphere  so  far  as  we  know. 

There  Is  a  simple  answer  to  that  from 
the  hearings.  That  is  that  the  hours  of 
military  supersonic  flight  have  been  rel- 
atively very  few  over  the  years  In  the 
areas  In  which  they  occur. 

If  we  proceed  with  our  production  of 
the  SST  on  the  assumption  that  the  SST 
is  a  success,  in  20  weeks  there  will  be 
more  hours  of  supersonic  flight  by  a  fleet 
of  commercial  SST's  than  in  the  22  years 
of  military  supersonic  flights.  Of  course, 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  Given  enough  time,  there 
will  be  pollution. 

We  know  that  the  SST  wiU  fly  at  an 
altitude  of  65,000  feet  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  thin  and  stable.  Because  the 
emission  is  considerably  greater  from  the 
SST  than  from  other  planes  and  they 
are  emitting  the  poUutlon  at  a  higher 
altitude,  they  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  ozone.  The  testimony  of  the  me- 
teorologists was  overwhelming  on  the 
side  of  there  being  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  atmosphere  at  that  height. 

If  we  had  had  military  aircraft  flying 
at  that  height  and  In  that  volume  for  2 
to  3  years,  we  could  very  well  have  had 
a  deterioration  of  the  ozone  and  an  in- 
crease in  ultraviolet  radiation  on  earth. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  put  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
giveaway  program,  that  It  Is  not  an  ex- 
penditure program.  He  claims  that  this  Is 
a  payback  program.  Well,  this  Is  quite 
a  different  kind  of  program  than  the 
usual  kind  of  Federal  operation.  It  Is  not 
a  guaranteed  loan.  It  Is  not  a  loan.  It  Is 
an  investment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  which  we  might  get  part  of 
our  money  and  interest  back  if  the  SST 
works  out. 

There  are  very  competent  economists 
who  argue  that  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
ternational market  for  SST's,  on  the  basis 
of  their  projections  as  to  how  many  peo- 
ple want  to  fly  at  that  speed  in  the  SST, 
we  are  likely  to  build  about  130  SST's, 
not  the  500  that  have  been  assumed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  If 
we  sell  only  130  SST's,  the  Boeing  Co. 
will  get  back  its  money  with  Interest.  If 
we  sell  only  130  SST's.  the  airlines  will 
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get  back  their  money  with  a  little  more 
interest.  The  Federal  Government  will 
lose  all  of  its  money. 

This  is  not  a  loan  in  which  the  Fejderal 
Government  woxild  get  back  its  n^oney 
first.  It  would  get  it  last.  The  Federal 
Government  puts  up  close  to  90  pe|rcent 
of  the  cost  of  research  and  develoiinent 
and  only  gets  its  money  back  if  it  is  a 
smashing  success.  Then,  it  only  getsjback 
interest  of  4%  percent,  when  it  hasjbeen 
paying  so  much  more  than  that  for  the 
money  it  borrows  on  long-term  obliga- 
tions. ■ 

The  payback  argimient  depenqs  on 
royalty  pajrments.  These,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  the  SST')s  are 
sold  in  substantial  volimie.  If  their  are 
sold,  but  not  in  substantial  volumi,  the 
airlines  and  the  manufacturers  i^ould 
get  their  money  back.  The  Federal  JGov- 
emment  would  lose  everything. 

If  the  SST's  are  sold  at  substantial 
volume,  the  airlines  and  manufactjurers 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  mone|  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  g^t  its 
money  back,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of 
Interest  than  it  had  to  pay  for  the  money 
in  the  aggregate. 

I  think  the  statements  by  Mr.  lAllen 
and  Mr.  Borch  were  very  intelligent 
statements.  They  said  that  it  wouli  cost 
at  least  $500  million  to  $1  bilUon  biore, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  get  into  production. 

It  is  no  accident  that  these  men  are 
successful  in  their  companies.  JThey 
recognize  that  if  their  companies  are  to 
be  successful,  the  Government  will!  have 
to  meet  these  very  tough  problema  The 
problem  is  that  the  research  and  (devel- 
opment would  cease  within  a  short  time. 
Then,  there  would  be  a  period  of  ftbout 
4  to  6  years  between  the  date  of  the 
Federal  Government's  commitmelit  to 
the  program  and  the  time  whei  the 
SST's  come  off  the  production  line  and 
go  into  operation  and  begin  to  yield 
revenue.  J 

The  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  to  the  effect^  that 
the  amount  required  to  carry  out  the 
further  production  and  the  furth^  in- 
volvement by  Boeing  and  by  Ggneral 
Electric  and  their  subcontractors  t'ould 
be  in  the  order  of  $4  or  $5  billion.  ; 

Mr.  President,  who  is  going  to  coiie  up 
with  this  kind  of  money?  We  did  ni>t  get 
many  answers  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  is  no  question  th^t  the 
airlines  will  not.  They  do  not  halve  it. 
They  have  been  losing  money  hand  over 
fist.  And  if  they  become  profitable  bi  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  they  will  not  coi^e  up 
with  that  kind  of  money. 

How  about  the  manufacturers?  Look 
at  the  capital  available  for  Boeinc  and 
General  Eaectric  and  their  equity]posi- 
tion.  They  do  not  have  it.  J 

The  answer  then  is  to  go  to  the  tanks. 
Well,  I  have  talked  with  the  lading 
banks  in  this  coimtry — the  Baiik  of 
America,  the  First  Manhattan,  the  First 
National  City  Bank.  They  indicate  that 
this  project  would  be  very,  very  imlikely 
to  attract  them  to  come  in  with  |  any- 
thing like  $4  or  $5  billion. 

The  answer  is  that  the  monej*  will 
have  to  come  from  the  same  place  as  the 
$1.3  billion  was  to  come  from,  or  thp  $2.3 
billion  if  Boeing's  estimate  is  correct. 

We  will  be  in  this  program  f^r  $5 


billion  before  we  are  through.  If  not,  as 
I  say,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  Where 
will  the  money  come  from?  Before  we  go 
ahead  with  an  additional  $85  million, 
we  ought  to  have  an  answer  to  that 
question  from  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  SST. 

Are  the  banks  interested  in  financing 
it?  Are  they  interested  in  making  that 
kind  of  commitment?  The  verbal  answer 
from  the  top  people  in  the  banks  is  that 
they  would  not  be.  They  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  making  any  commitment  in 
it,  really. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  on  Monday  a  statement  was  re- 
leased by  John  Gardner  on  behalf  of 
Common  Cause.  Mr.  Gardner's  state- 
ment, entitled  "House  Makes  Mockery 
of  Legislative  Process,"  spells  out  in 
some  detail  the  maneuvering  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  circumvent  the 
people's  will  on  this  issue. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  does  not  want  its  tax  money 
spent  on  this  turkey. 

I  say  that,  because  we  have  indications 
from  polls  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  are  against  the  SST. 

I  went  back  to  Wisconsin  this  past 
weekend.  I  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  the 
local  union  for  a  company  that  has  the 
only  contract  in  Wisconsin  on  the  SST. 

There  were  about  200  people  present 
when  I  spoke.  The  imion  oflBcials  were 
present. 

I  expected  to  be  ridden  out  of  that  hall 
on  a  rail.  I  did  think  that  I  would  be  op- 
ix>sed  vigorously  and  vociferously  and 
that  there  would  be  catcalls  and  boos. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  at  that  meet- 
ing that  the  men  who  had  been  working 
on  that  contract  and  might  work  on  it 
again  realized  that  they  were  citizens 
and  taxpayers.  I  got  the  impression  that 
they  were  at  least  2-to-l  or  more  against 
the  SST. 

If  these  men  are  against  the  SST,  and 
their  union  has  probably  one  of  the  big- 
gest contracts  in  the  State  on  the  SST,  if 
they  are  not  interested  in  promoting  the 
SST,  who  is  for  it? 

The  decision  of  Congress  in  March  to 
terminate  funding  reflected  this  prevail- 
ing opinion.  For  the  House  to  attempt  to 
revive  SST  fimding  makes  a  mockery  of 
both  public  and  legislative  processes. 

Mr.  Gardner  also  effectively  sets  to  rest 
some  of  the  extremely  misleading  state- 
ments made  on  the  House  floor  about 
SST  termination  costs.  For  example,  ter- 
mination costs  were  said  to  include,  on 
the  one  hand,  $34  million  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  $132  million  in  lost  taxes, 
and  $17  million  in  food  stamp  benefits, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  $101  million  from 
pending  legislation  to  relieve  aerospace 
imemployment.  Now  you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  in- 
clude unemployment  costs,  or  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  include  the  cost  to  elimi- 
nate the  unemployment.  But  obviously,  it 
is  grossly  misleading  to  include  both. 

Mr.  Gardner's  statement  effectively 
demonstrates  why  most  of  the  other 
items  listed  as  SST  termination  costs  do 
not  belong.  His  excellent  presentation 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  this  body,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr! 
Case),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
my  amendment  No.  94,  deleting  SST 
funding  from  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
high  time  we  set  this  issue  to  rest.  Most 
of  us  are  weary  of  this  issue,  and  that 
would  include  Senators  who  favor  the 
SST.  We  can  dispose  of  this  issue,  final- 
ly, I  hope,  by  acting  favorably  on  my 
amendment.  I  urge  Senators  to  support 
it. 

ExHisrr  1 

Gabdner  Says  House  Makes  Mockery  or 
Legislative  Process 

The  following  letter  and  statement  on  the 
SST  question  by  John  W.  Gardner.  Chair- 
man of  Common  Cause,  was  delivered  this 
weekend  to  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States. 

Six  months  ago  Common  Cause  launched 
a  ccunpalgn  for  Congressional  reform- 
focussing  on  abolition  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem and  other  measures  designed  to  make 
Congress  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  Some  of  our  opponents 
said  the  reform  Issue  was  overstated.  But 
after  Wednesday's  performance  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  reversing  Itself  on  the 
SST,  there  should  be  no  more  Illusions  about 
the  matter.  PHill  and  profjer  deliberation  by 
the  United  States  CJongress,  duly  recording 
Its  concliislon  to  a  great  debate,  has  been 
reduced  to  an  Insider's  game  of  manipula- 
tion and  misrepresentation.  Every  trick  has 
been  played,  every  dubious  parliamentary 
maneuver  employed. 

And  to  what  end?  Peace?  An  end  to  pov- 
erty? Racial  equality?  Par  from  It.  All  of  the 
energy  and  Ingenuity  displayed  by  the  House 
leadership  In  Wednesday's  vote  was  designed 
to  thwart  the  known  will  of  the  public  at 
large. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  had 
appropriated  $86  million  for  close-down  cost 
pa3raients  to  SST  contractors.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  floor,  key  members  of  the  same 
Committee  supported  an  effort  to  amend  the 
Committee's  own  bill  to  use  the  $86  million 
for  further  development  of  an  SST  prototype 
rather  than  repayment  of  Government  obli- 
gations. 

The  basic  arguments  for  and  against  the 
development  of  an  American  SST  are  un- 
changed since  March  when  Congress  took  Its 
decisive  stand  against  further  public  subsidy. 
Some  workers  have  now  been  released,  and 
our  concern  for  their  welfare  Is  no  less  now 
than  then.  Remedies  for  their  plight  should 
be  sought,  and  In  fact  are  being  sought. 
Since  March,  Boeing  has  already  received 
new  aerospace  contracts,  and  a  proposal  hu 
been  advanced  In  Congress  to  convert  SST 
resources  to  mass  transit  development. 

The  legislative  procedure  employed  in  the 
House  on  Wednesday  mocked  the  dignity  of 
that  forum.  It  did  more  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  In  their 
government  than  it  could  possibly  have  done 
to  get  the  SST  off  the  ground.  Knowing  that 
public  opinion  does  not  support  the  SST.  Its 
proponents  brought  the  measure  to  a  vote  at 
a  skillfully  chosen  time,  with  almost  no  fore- 
warning. They  had  lost  before  when  the  Is- 
sues were  openly  debated,  so  they  tried  again 
the  way  Insiders  prefer  to  do  their  business- 
out  of  the  light  of  public  awareness. 

They  didn't  even  present  their  amendment 
to  the  friendly  House  Appropriations  Com- 
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mlttee  for  fear  of  publicity.  They  brought  the 
matter  to  the  floor  at  a  time  when  opponents 
bad  been  led  to  believe  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  payment  of  termination 
costs  would  be  accepted  without  controversy, 
friends  of  course  had  been  alerted  that 
"termination"  would  be  transmuted  Into 
"resuscitation".  Conspiracy  is  the  common 
name  for  what  they  did. 

It  was  a  conspiracy  that  could  only  operate 
If  some  of  the  Insiders — the  Appropriations 
Committee  leadership — were  willing  to  let 
one  of  their  valuable  precedents  be  ended. 
Traditionally  the  Committee  has  not  gone 
along  with  floor  amendments  to  their  recom- 
mendations. But  for  the  sake  of  their 
wounded  pride — that  the  House  had  reversed 
lU  recommendation  In  March — they  went 
along  with  the  con^iracy. 

The  practice  of  "live  pairs"  was  used  In  an 
unprecedented  and  disgraceful  way.  Live 
pairs  is  a  procedure  whereby  a  member  who 
Is  present  but  who  has  no  strong  stake  In 
the  issue  agrees  to  pair  with  a  member  who 
Is  absent  but  who  Is  under  strong  pressure  to 
go  on  record.  This  Is  a  service  to  the  absent 
member,  and  is  understandable  when  the 
vote  Is  not  close.  But  In  Wednesday's  vote,  six 
"opponents"  of  the  SST  gave  live  pairs  to 
proponents,  and  these  6  votes  were  the  mar- 
gin of  defeat  in  the  201  to  197  vote.  These 
six  men,  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Prellnghuysen 
of  New  Jersey,  King  of  New  York,  and  Michel, 
Ballsback.  and  Crane  of  Illinois  can  tell  their 
constituents  that  they  opposed  the  SST,  but 
in  fact  they  enabled  it  to  pass.  To  the  best  of 
our  recollection,  this  procedure  Is  unprece- 
dented in  the  House.  Ogden  Reid  of  New 
York  called  It  "an  Insult  to  the  American 
People  who  want  their  votes  to  count." 

The  deceit  and  misrepresentation  regarding 
future  costs  of  the  SST  advanced  by  the  Re- 
publican Minority  Leader  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  had  this  matter  been 
out  In  the  open.  In  reciting  the  cost  of  re- 
suscitating the  SST,  Mr.  Ford  excluded  every 
increased  cost  related  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  original  contract  and  also  excluded  public 
costs  associated  with  airworthiness  certifica- 
tion and  probable  production  subsidies.  But 
when  he  recited  the  cost  of  terminating,  he 
included  everything  but  the  kitchen  sink. 
For  example,  he  included  the  cost  of  repay- 
ment of  airline  progress  payments — the  re- 
turn of  private  monies  never  received  or  used 
by  the  government.  He  Included  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  food  stamps,  then  turned 
around  and  Included  the  funds  for  mass  tran- 
sit designed  to  stem  unemployment.  He  In- 
cluded SST  overhead  contributions,  making  It 
all  the  more  clear  that  the  government's 
SST  contract  was  a  general  subsidy  to  the 
company  benefiting  Its  highly  competitive 
commercial  business  and  not  just  SST  de- 
velopment. These  Indefensible  figures  would 
never  have  endured  public  debate.  In  fact 
they  did  not  endure  one  day  of  public  aware- 
ness: Chairman  William  Allen  of  the  Boe- 
ing Company  yesterday  told  reporters  that 
the  projected  cost  of  building  the  plane  has 
risen  by  $500  million  to  $1  billion. 

Common  Cause  Is  certain  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  reverse  the  House  action  and  that 
the  Senate  view  will  prevail.  We  are  asking  an 
all-out  effort  of  our  155,000  members  to  en- 
sure this  result. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24 1  had  occasion  in  this  Chamber 
to  say  that  although  the  supersonic 
transport  represents  bad  ecology,  bad 
economics,  and  the  wrong  priorities,  the 
real  issue  is  the  challenge  to  the  very 
integrity  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  I  had  no  idea 
that  these  words  would  be  so  dismally 
prophetic. 

We  have  this  issue  before  us  today  not 
because  there  has  been  some  discovery  of 


any  advantage  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, not  because  it  has  been  foimd  that 
the  vehicle  will  be  cheaper  to  develop,  or 
more  economical  to  use,  than  it  was 
exactly  8  weeks  ago.  We  have  this  issue 
before  us  simply  as  a  consequence  of  leg- 
islative sleight  of  hand.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  Republican  leadership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  funds  needed  to  ter- 
minate the  Federal  subsidy  of  the  SST 
have  been  magically  transformed  into 
funds  to  resuscitate  this  sleek  monument 
to  rampant  technocracy.  Is  this  a  time 
with  which  we  can  bear  to  play  special 
interest  politics  with  an  issue  of  such 
national  prominence? 

This  is  no  such  time.  This  is  the  time 
for  the  Senate  to  stand  on  its  182  years 
of  history  and  to  validate  the  principles 
of  representative  government.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  need  to  show  that  despite 
all  the  pressures,  despite  all  the  contro- 
versy throughout  the  country,  the  Con- 
gress can  act  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 

In  December  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
voted  against  the  SST.  Then,  to  prevent 
disruption  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise that  would  permit  an  unending 
U.S.  vote  specifically  on  the  SST.  In 
March  that  imambiguous  vote  was  cast 
and  it  was  csist  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress unmistakably  against  the  SST. 
What  has  happened  since  March  to 
change  the  sentiment  of  Congress? 

We  cannot  know  what  pressures  have 
been  put  on  Members  of  the  House.  We 
do  know  what  has  happened  in  the  open. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  SST 
has  taken  a  giant  leap.  We  were  told  in 
March  that  $425  million  would  be  all  the 
subsidies  to  produce  two  prototypes,  but 
now  since  then  Boeing  has  begun  to  ter- 
minate their  development.  It  has  can- 
celed subcontracts.  It  has  released 
workers.  William  Allen,  president  of  Boe- 
ing, has  predicted  that  it  will  cost  $500 
million  or  a  billion  dollars  more  to  get 
the  prototypes  and  that  he  may  have  to 
ask  for  subsidization  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  SST.  Consequently,  an  af- 
firmative vote  today  would  be  either  a 
vote  to  waste  the  $85  million  before  us 
or  to  commit  Congress  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  a  billion  or  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  further  subsidy 
on  an  item  of  shamefully  low  priority. 

Then  nothing  has  happened  in  the  last 
8  weeks  to  Justify  a  switch  to  support 
for  the  SST.  It  is  an  even  worse  buy  now 
than  it  was  then.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
almost  everybody  knows  how  bad  a  buy 
it  is. 

Where  will  this  stop?  Where  will  this 
subsidization  of  the  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  average  American,  of  the  big  banks 
at  the  expense  of  small  taxpayers,  of  big 
military  contractors  at  the  expense  of 
small  business,  stop?  Where  will  this  stop 
if  it  is  not  stopped  here  today?  If  we  vote 
for  this  new  subsidization  now,  how  can 
we  defend  the  legislative  process  to  the 
American  voters?  How  can  you  tell  the 
millions  of  restive  young  Americans,  the 
worried  middle  class,  the  veterans  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  that  this  is,  indeed,  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people. 


NO    TAX  IWLLARS    rOR    THE    SST 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  today  on  whether  to  reassume  the 
enormous  burdens  and  costs  of  the  SST 
presents  the  Senate  with  an  opportimity 
to  reafBrm  our  determination  to  place  our 
nationsd  priorities  in  order.  We  are  being 
asked  and  being  asked  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  this  administration,  to  vote  for 
the  first  leg  of  a  billion  supersonic 
journey  for  Federal  tax  dollars. 

The  line  item  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  may  contain 
only  $85.3  million  but  it  clearly  would  be 
a  foot-in-the-door  for  a  supersonic  boon- 
doggle. 

Neither  environmental  groups  nor  tax- 
payer spokesmen  wera  responsible  for 
revealing  the  implications  of  the  SST  to- 
day. The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Boeing 
said  it  all  last  week.  A  start-up  of  this 
project  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
between  $500  million  and  $1  billion  more 
in  Government  financing  than  was 
needed  before.  If  we  add  the  $478  million 
previously  contemplated  as  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  prototype  program, 
we  are  talking  about  a  minimum  of  $1 
billion  and  as  much  as  $1.5  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  im- 
mediately challenged  Board  Chairman 
WilliEun  M.  Allen's  estimates  of  the  cost 
that  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  swallow. 
But  one  cannot  imagine  any  motivation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Allen  that  would  lead 
him  to  overestimate  the  Government's 
projected  share  of  the  SST  cost.  Clearly, 
the  administration,  which  had  worked  so 
hard  in  the  House  to  resurrect  its  super- 
sonic Edsel,  was  unhappy  to  see  private 
industry  come  clean  about  the  costs  on 
the  plane.  The  Edsel  was  allowed  to  die  a 
quiet  death.  That  also  should  be  the  fate 
of  the  SST. 

If  there  were  new  facts  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  then  the  latest 
action  of  the  SST  proponents  could  be 
understood.  But  there  are  no  new  facts. 

First,  the  SST  remains  economically 
unsound  for  the  Government,  for  the 
airlines,  and  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
We  now  know  that  the  previous  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  Government  of  $478 
million  has  risen  to  between  $1  bUlion 
and  $1.5  billion.  A  month  ago,  there  were 
unresolved  doubts  about  the  feasibility 
and  usefulness  of  the  SST  as  well  as  its 
impact  on  our  environment.  A  month  ago, 
the  Senate  voted  not  to  accept  the  risk 
that  the  SST  would  be  the  world's  fastest 
flying  Edsel.  There  has  been  nothing  new 
presented  that  would  lessen  that  risk. 

For  the  airlines,  the  SST  remains  an 
expensive  and  uneconomical  project.  The 
airlines  industry  showed  a  net  loss  of 
$178.3  million  last  year  and  currently  the 
airlines  are  paying  off  a  substantial  debt 
for  their  newly  purchased  747's.  They 
need  a  breathing  spell  before  being  locked 
into  heavy  expenditures  on  a  plane  that 
has  serious  liabilities  when  compared  to 
the  747.  It  carries  fewer  passengers:  it 
can  fly  fewer  miles  without  refueling, 
and  it  costs  more  to  operate  per  passen- 
ger. No  wonder  that  Dr.  Samuelson,  the 
Nation's  Nobel  Prize  winning  economist, 
termed  it  "an  economic  and  human  dis- 
aster." 

For  the  American  taxpayer,  the  SST 
represents  an  unwise  investment.  Ap- 
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proximately  99  percent  of  those  who  are 
beine  asked  to  pay  for  It  will  not  be(  able 
to  afford  to  fly  in  it.  It  will  be  a  High- 
fare  plane  for  an  expense  account  1  pas- 
senger. Best  estimates  limit  Its  ftture 
use  to  perhaps  1  percent  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation. [ 

Second,  the  economists  who  trifled 
that  the  SST  was  neither  the  answer  to 
the  ills  of  the  economy  nor  the  sav^r  of 
our  balance  of  pajonents  continue  tt  feel 
the  same.  Dr.  Paul  Samuelson,  Dr.  Milton 
Friedman,  Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbtaith, 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Okun,  continue  to.  con- 
demn the  alleged  economic  rationiliza- 
tion  for  the  SST.  J 

They  view  national  economic  decisions 
taken  by  this  administration  ovei'  the 
past  2  years  as  much  more  relevant  to  a 
discussion  of  the  current  high  unembloy- 
ment  in  the  Nation.  | 

The  naUonal  rate  of  6.1  percent  is  a 
direct  result  of  those  decisions.  Eveto.  loss 
of  jobs  in  the  aerospace  industry  cinnot 
be  attributed  solely  to  the  decision  on 
the  SST.  Prom  March  1968.  to  Dectoiber 
1970.  there  was  a  25 -percent  decrease  in 
total  aerospace  employment.  Agaii^.  the 
declining  economy  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  was  responsible  for  |these 
layoffs.  The  answer  for  the  aerospace 
industry  is  not  to  pump  artificial  lifle  into 
the  SST  but  to  rebuild  the  Najtion's 
economy.  I 

Third,  the  environmental  qu^tions 
that  remained  unanswered  during  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  over  the  past  yeat  con- 
tinue unresolved.  No  one  has  disccj\'ered 
new  evidence  to  indicate  that  aliy  of 
those  issues  require  the  construction  of 
the  SST  prototypes.  Nearly  everyj  con- 
servation and  environmental  group  in  the 
Nation  continues  to  view  atmospheric 
pollution,  the  sonic  boom  and  thei  noise 
poUution  of  the  SST  with  deep  an^  gen- 
uine alarm.  I 

Poiuth,  there  has  been  nothing  pre- 
sented in  the  time  since  its  rejection  by 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  in 
March  to  justify  attaching  a  i^ority 
label  to  the  SST.  In  the  past  montjhs.  we 
have  seen  the  administration  argue 
against  House  advocates  of  an  increase  of 
$700  million  in  appropriations  lo(-  edu- 
cation. Those  increases  covered  laid  to 
disadvantaged  children,  aid  to  Heatistart, 
aid  to  bilingual  education,  aid  to  higher 
education— virtually  every  national  edu- 
cation program.  The  administrati<^n  lob- 
bied against  that  proposal  becauae  they 
clamied  it  was  inflationary. 

Yet  now  the  administration  is  seeking 
to  restart  the  country  on  the  SST  tread- 
mill, a  treadmill  that  would  have  u»  spend 
up  to  $1.5  billion,  while  the  Nation  istands 
still  in  its  pursuit  of  a  higher  quAlity  of 
life  for  our  citizens.  If  we  are  to  Mpend 
those  tax  dollars.  I  want  the  NaMon  to 
spend  those  funds  to  move  forward  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty,  of 
hunger,  of  education,  and  of  urba^  mass 
transit. 

The  argiunents  that  caused  the  Senate 
to  reject  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  SST  remain  unchallenged  today. 
Concern  for  the  environment  of  man. 
concern  for  the  economic  viability  of 
the  airlines,  concern  for  iobs  and  balance 
of  i>ayments,  concern  for  the  Nation's 
priorities — if  we  share  those  concerns 


then  we  should  vote  for  the  Proxmlre 
amendment  to  delete  the  appropriations 
for  the  SST. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Nixon 
administration's  ploy  of  trying  to  resur- 
rect the  once-dead  SST  has  made  it 
perfectly  apparent  where  the  President's 
priorities  lie.  Less  than  6  months  after 
the  President  vetoed  a  public  service 
employment  bill,  the  administration's 
forces  argued  that  the  House  should  vote 
new  money  for  the  SST  because  of  high 
unemployment  and  the  nimiber  of  people 
who  would  be  out  of  work  if  the  SST 
were  terminated.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  administration  has  impounded  bil- 
lions of  dollars  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  such  urgent  social  needs  as 
housing  and  urban  development  and 
mass  transportation  facilities,  the  ad- 
ministration argues  that  we  shotild  In- 
stead stimulate  the  economy  by  spend- 
ing our  money  for  an  airplane  which 
will  get  a  few  wealthy  people  to  Europe 
a  few  hours  faster. 

Mr.  Nixon's  version  of  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics apparently  calls  for  stimulating 
a  lagging  economy  by  having  the  Gov- 
ernment take  care  of  the  corporate  elite 
while  letting  the  poor  take  care  of  them- 
selves. We  have  seen  this  philosophy  in 
action  recently  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's   backdoor    attempt    to    reduce 
corporate  taxes  by  liberalizing  the  depre- 
ciation allowance  through  the  proposed 
asset   depreciation   system.    This   same 
philosophy  is  evident  in  the  proposed 
Government  subsidy  for  Lockheed  Avia- 
tion. And  now  we  are  being  asked  once 
again  to  vote  for  a  handout  to  Boeing 
and  General  Electric  to  build  an  airplane 
which     they    will    not — and    cannot — 
finance  themselves  because  they  know 
that  the  airplane  will  not  pay  for  itself. 
I  submit  that  any  argument  for  re- 
funding   the    SST    based   on    supposed 
benefits  to  the  economy  is  a  specious  one. 
Two  months  ago  when  we  last  debated 
the  SST.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
(Mr.  Proxmirk)  showed  that  the  inflated 
claim    that    the    SST    would    produce 
150,000  jobs  was  based  on  a  speculative 
figure  of  50,000  SST  jobs  8  years  hence, 
multiplied   by    an    arbitrary    factor   of 
three.  No  qualified  person  will  argue  that 
spending  an  equal  amoimt  of  money  for 
a  more  constructive  purpose  would  not 
create  at  least  as  many  jobs.  Indeed, 
many    other    projects    would    produce 
more,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  SST 
budget  is  for  hardware  rather  than  jobs, 
and  many  of  the  jobs  will  result  from 
displacing    workers    now    employed    in 
producing  subsonic  aircraft 

By  the  same  token,  new  expenditures 
for  the  SST  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
basis  that  many  people  have  been  put 
out  of  work  by  the  termination  of  the 
SST.  These  highly  trained  technicians 
and  scientists  could  be  retrained  to  work 
far  more  constructively  on  Government 
programs  such  as  urban  mass  transit, 
housing,  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  and  other  needed  public 
works  projects.  I  have  already  Intro- 
duced a  resolution,  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Proxmire.  Nelson,  Stevenson, 
Gravel.  Hartkk,  Metcalf,  Tttnney, 
Cranston,  and  Williams,  which  declares 
It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 


The  Federal  Oovermnent  bas  a  respon- 
BibUlty  to  tboae  workers  afiected  by  the  can. 
oelUtion  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  that  we  put 
first  things  first.  If  our  concern  is  with 
creating  jobs  and  stlmiUating  a  lagging 
economy,  then  let  us  invest  our  money  in 
programs  which  are  socially  useful  and 
needed.  The  President  vetoed  the  public 
service  employment  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  that  the  jobs  would 
be  "make  work."  Would  he  claim  that 
receiving  a  paycheck  from  a  Govern- 
ment subsidized  company  to  build  an 
airplane  that  may  never  fiy  is  any  better 
than  receiving  a  paycheck  for  perform- 
ing public  service  work  which  will  help 
one's  conununity? 

The  only  other  new  argument,  or  at 
least  new  emphasis,  used  by  pro-SST 
forces  in  the  House  last  week  was  that 
it  would  cost  more  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram than  it  would  to  finish  the  two 
prototypes.  They  claimed  that  finishing 
the  building  and  testing  of  the  SST  pro- 
totypes would  cost  $478  million,  and  that 
terminating  the  program  would  cost  $200 
million  more  than  that. 

ApparenUy.  however,  no  one  bothered 
to  check  with  the  principal  contiactors 
about  the  cost  of  restarting  the  project. 
Last  week,  on  the  day  after  the  vote  In 
the  House,  Boeing  Company's  chairman 
William  Allen  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  at  least  $500  million  and  perhaps  as 
high  as  $1  billion  more  than  the  figures 
already  cited  for  completing  the  proto- 
types. These  figures,  he  said,  reflected  the 
fact  that  new  contracts  would  have  to  be 
renegotiated  at  higher  prices,  that  the 
old  production  team  has  been  broken  up, 
and  that  workers  have  been  laid  off. 

Moreover,  General  Electric,  which  has 
been  building  the  engines  for  Boeing,  has 
stated  that  if  they  were  to  start  produc- 
tion again,  the  Government  would  have 
to  assume  the  full  cost,  rather  than  90 
percent  as  in  the  past. 

Thus,  if  we  voted  for  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
bill  with  its  $85  million  for  research  and 
development  of  the  SST,  we  could  expect, 
at  the  very  least,  to  be  committing  our- 
selves to  well  over  $900  million— and 
probably  closer  to  $1.5  billion— in  costs 
before  we  have  even  completed  a  proto- 
type of  the  SST. 

We  must  be  absolutely  clear  on 
Wednesday  that  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  voting  $85  million  for  more  re- 
search. Instead  we  will  be  conunitting 
ourselves  to  massive  expenditures  for  an 
economically  unfeasible  and  ecologically 
luisoimd  project,  because  Boeing,  for 
one.  is  now  insisting  that  they  will  not 
resume  work  unless  the  Government 
makes  a  commitment  actually  to  produce 
SST's  after  the  prototypes  are  built. 
This  will  mean  another  $2  or  $3  billion 
Mr.  President,  thus  far  I  have  assumed 
that  we  all  remember  the  debates  of  last 
December  and  last  March.  But  perhaps 
we  should  briefly  review  why  the  SOT 
should  never  have  been  built  in  the  first 
place.  The  SST  should  not  be  built  be- 

It  Is  a  gross  distortion  of  our  national 
priorities. 

It  is  a  source  of  incredible  noise  poUU- 
tion. 
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It  may  cause  permanent  damage  to  our 
environment. 

It  will  be  more  costly  per  seat-mile 
than  any  other  commercial  airplane,  and 
thus  a  step  backward  for  the  aviation 
industry. 

It  cannot  pay  for  itself  unless  imreal- 
istically  large  numbers  of  airplanes  are 
produced. 

Private  industry  is  tmwilling  to  finance 

it. 

In  short,  the  SST  should  not  be  built, 
because  it  is  in  every  way  an  excess. 

One  final  issue  which  troubles  me 
about  this  latest  round  on  the  SST  is 
that  of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers.  Over  the  last  year  we  have  ob- 
served a  number  of  Instances  in  which 
the  President  has  simply  chosen  to  ig- 
nore Congress'  rightful  powers.  First, 
there  was  the  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
by  the  use  of  helicopter  gunships  in  sup- 
port of  the  ground  war  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  Next  there  was  the  President's  use 
of  what  amoimted  to  an  item  veto  in  his 
impoimdment  of  fimds  appropriated  for 
specific  purposes  by  Congress.  Now  the 
Treasury  Department  wants  to  imple- 
ment a  reduction  in  corporate  taxes 
without  congressional  authorization  by 
means  of  their  asset  depreciation  range 
system.  And  just  last  Friday,  Secretary 
Rogers  announced  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  Congress 
has  no  right  to  tell  the  President  where 
he  can  and  cannot  use  troops. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  President 
has  no  right  to  keep  submitting  some- 
thing like  the  SST  to  the  Congress  as 
many  times  as  he  wants;  obviously,  he 
does  have  that  right.  I  submit  only  that 
the  fact  we  are  forced  to  vote  yet  an- 
other time  to  terminate  the  SST  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  regard  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident holds  the  Congress.  He  simply 
seems  to  be  imwilling  to  accept  the  Con- 
gress as  a  coequal  body  with  the  right  to 
reject  his  programs  or  to  enact  Its  own. 

Thus  we  are  left  with  no  alternative 
but  to  vote  down  the  SST  one  more 
time.  And  when  someone  tries  to  resur- 
rect it  again  3  months  from  now,  as  may 
be  inevitable,  we  will  beat  it  down  a 
fourth  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Stan 
Gores,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter,  re- 
cently sent  to  me  a  very  thoughtful  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  that  paper  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  14  edition  of  the  newspaper,  raises 
the  question  of  why  and  how  the  SST 
Issue  is  again  before  the  Congress  when 
the  people  and  the  Congress  showed  they 
were  opposed  to  SST's  on  environments^ 
and  economic  grounds. 

The  editorial  expresses  the  view  that — 

The  free  voice  of  the  'little  American" — 
when  Ignored — everywhere  will  become 
weaker  and  weaker  and  weaker. 

And  concludes: 

How  sad.  How  really  sad  for  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who — all  these  years — 
have  honestly  believed  that  their  letters  and 
votes  carried  weight.  And  how  sad  for 
America. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Fyjnd  du  Lac    (Wis.)    Oommon- 
w<ealtb  Reporter,  M&y  14,  1971] 

SST  Revival  Raises  Quzstion:   Who 

Listens  to  tbe  Peopi.e7 
If  President  Nlzon  and  mecnbers  of  Oon- 
g;ree8  want  to  know  why  an  attitude  of 
a{>atby  often  exists  among  American  voters 
all  they  need  to  do  Is  examine  their  own 
actions  In  regard  to  the  controversial  super- 
sonic transput. 

This  project  was  genuinely  opposed  by  the 
vast  majority  ol  the  American  people  for  two 
main  reasons:  (1)  Its  potential  dangers  to 
tbe  environment  at  a  time  when  we  are 
striving  to  make  our  environment  better  and 
(2)  Its  huge  cost  and  questionable  practical 
value. 

Under  the  pressure  of  letters  from  their 
constituents,  congressmen  responded  to  this 
opposition  and  earlier  had  voted  an  end  to 
the  funding  of  tbe  SST.  This  understandably 
brought  howls  from  aerospace  Industry 
workers  who  had  mounted  a  costly  camimlgn 
to  sway  public  thinking  on  tbe  matter. 

When  the  SST  was  defeated  In  the  House 
and  Senate,  however,  a  new.  behind-the- 
scenes  effort  was  continued.  There  was  al- 
most no  publicity.  And  then  suddenly,  there 
it  was,  back  in  the  House  where  $85.3  million 
was  restored  to  allow  continued  develc^ment 
of  two  SST  prototypes.  The  vote  was  201  to 
197,  with  some  members  changing  their 
previous  position. 

Supporters  of  the  SST  are  still  walling 
about  the  U.S.  becoming  a  second-rate  power 
In  the  air  industry  because  this  single  plane 
has  not  won  favor  with  the  American  people. 
Yet  these  same  advocates  are  right  there, 
giving  lip  service  to  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion and  demanding  more  sensible  federal 
budgeting. 

They  also  point  to  tbe  Britisb-Frencta 
Concorde  supersonic  airliner.  But  they  ne- 
glect to  add,  for  example,  that  the  Concorde 
already  has  exceeded  anticipated  costs  by 
more  than  $144  million. 

We've  got  problems  in  this  country.  One  of 
them  happens  to  be  a  tendency  toward 
apathy  regarding  wh&t  the  single  individual, 
tbe  lone  American,  can  do  to  help  make  life 
a  little  better  for  all  of  us. 

Occasionally  he  rises  to  the  oballenge  and, 
in  his  massive  voice,  fights  to  win.  He 
thought  he'd  won  a  big  one  In  the  case  of 
the  SST.  But  he  forgot  about  tbe  off-stage 
maneuvering.  He  forgot  that  bis  government 
quite  often  doesn't  really  believe  be  knows 
what  he  wants. 

So  tbe  SST  Is  back. 

If  it  stays  with  us,  that  free  voice  of  tbe 
"little  American"  everywhere  will  become 
weaker  and  weaker  and  weaker.  The  disciples 
of  apathy  will  have  made  their  point  and 
Indifference  will  be  encouraged. 

How  sad.  How  really  sad  for  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who — all  these  years — 
have  honestly  believed  that  their  letters  and 
votes  carried  weight. 

And  bow  sad  for  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time  has 

the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Wisconsin  has  28  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

more  time.  I  ask  that  the  time  for  the 

quorum  call  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  later 
today  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8190,  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  As  passed  by 
the  House  and  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  measure 
provides  $85.3  million  for  the  continued 
development  and  construction  of  two 
civil  supersonic  prototype  aircraft. 

This  program  is  too  important  to  the 
Nation  to  permit  it  to  end,  to  throw  away 
the  tremendous  Investment  we  have  al- 
ready made,  without  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  suiministration  and  the 
contractors  to  review  the  situation  In 
depth  and  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  definitive  statement  of  all  of  the  al- 
ternatives, their  costs  and  their  benefits. 
Approval  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  to  provide  funding 
in  the  amount  of  $85.3  million  will  buy 
the  necessary  time  for  a  review  of  all  of 
the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
decision  on  this  mattter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  House  ap- 
proved fimdlng  for  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  prototypes  last  week  many 
of  the  proponents  argued  that  the  costs 
of  terminating  the  program — when  all  of 
the  real  costs  were  considered — was  far 
in  excess  of  what  it  would  cost  to  com- 
plete the  program.  Last  Friday  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  Stans  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  asked  that  the  Depart- 
ment review  all  of  the  costs  which  would 
be  associated  with  termination.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legal  obligation  to  the  prime 
contractors  and  the  obligation  to  the  air- 
lines, it  was  my  view  that  there  are  many 
other  costs  which  have  not  been  identi- 
fied with  any  precision  and  which  have 
not  been  considered  as  part  of  the  real 
costs  of  termination. 

Late  last  night  I  received  Secretary 
Stans*  response  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  analysis  of  the  costs  of  termi- 
nating the  program — all  of  the  costs  and 
not  simply  liquidation  of  the  obligations 
to  the  prime  contractors  and  the  air- 
lines. 

In  summary,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce review  and  analysis  of  the  costs 
of  termlnatirai  of  the  supersonic  proto- 
type program  discloses  that  the  loss  in 
wages,  the  public  cost  of  welfare  bene- 
fits, food  stamps,  unemployment  assist- 
ance, manpower  retraining  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  assistance  pro- 
grams will  amount  to  $450  million.  This 
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is  over  and  above  the  $155.8  million  ni- 
quired  for  termination.  J 

It  is  also  over  and  above  the  increased 
cost  of  overhead  for  other  Govemme^it 
programs  and  the  return  of  airline  ad- 
vance royalties.  These  costs  are,  respet- 
tively,  $51  million  and  $22  million,  ori  a 
total  of  $73  million. 

When  all  of  the  termination  costs 
added  together— $450  million  in  1 
wages  and  increased  public  costs.  $15; 
million  to  formally  terminate  the  p: 
gram,  and  $73  million  for  increased  ov 
head  and  return  of  advanced  royaltiesf— 
the  total  cost  of  termination  amoimts  jto 
$678.8  million.  ' 

Mr.  President,  in  March  of  this  yqar 
Congress  had  the  option  of  completing 
this  program,  of  constructing  the  t^o 
prototypes  and  receiving  all  of  the  bene- 
fits involved,  at  a  cost  of  $478  million. 
Today,  just  2  months  later,  we  are  faqed 
with  a  cost  of  $678.8  million  to  terminate 
the  program. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  act 
taken  by  the  Congress  2  months  algo 
has  cost  the  Nation  over  $200  millton 
more  than  it  would  have  cost  to  com- 
plete the  prototype.  I 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
program  can  be  put  back  on  the  line  at  a 
cost  which  will  not  exceed  the  total  cofets 
of  termination  as  analyzed  by  the 
partment  of  Commerce  and  which 
even  be  less. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  on  Mondi 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  fund 
program  in  March  will  probably  re; 
in  sc«ne  increase  in  the  overall  cost  of 
program  and  the  two  prototypes  if  hve 
now  decide  to  go  forward.  I  do  not  know, 
tmd  no  one  else  knows,  what  this  addi- 
tional cost  will  be  until  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  contractors 
negotiate  a  new  contract.  I  am,  however, 
confident  that  the  cost  of  starting  <he 
program  up  again  will  be  less  than  the 
total  cost  of  termination  and  forfeiting 
the  jobs,  the  technology,  and  the  poten- 
tial economic  benefits  of  the  progran^. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Statns' 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  ! 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  reviewing  the  costs  of  terminat  ion 
in  dollar  terms,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce letter  discusses  other  issues  of 
vital  importance.  I 

First,  termination  will  create  im< 
ployment  for  37,500  workers  for  p: 
and  subcontractors. 

Second,  since  1967  the  aerospace 
dustry  has  experienced  a  36-percent 
crease  In  employment;  and  a  IS-percent 
decrease  since  1970. 

Third,  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  is 
being  weakened  by  foreign  competition. 
Projections  are  that  aerospace  export  of 
large  transports  will  decline  from  a  hjlgh 
of  $1.6  billion  in  1971  to  $500  million  in 
1976.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  members  of  the 
Senate  to  carefully  review  the  t^tal 
situation:  to  look  at  all  of  the  costs  be- 
fore voting  on  this  vital  issue  later  'to- 
day. I  urge  their  support  for  an  American 
SST  and  keeping  America  strong. 


ExHisrr  1 
The  Seceetary  of  Commekce, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  14,  1971,  requesting  help 
In  Identifying  SST  termination  costs,  par- 
ticularly In  relation  to  unemployment,  mul- 
tiplier effects,  cost  of  food  stamps,  impacts 
on  subcontractors  and  other  special  welfare 
aids,  retraining  costs,  and  any  other  state, 
local,  or  Federal  government  funded  bene- 
fits that  may  be  necessary  to  help  those  af- 
fected. I  understand  that  the  losses  In  wages 
and  Federal,  state,  and  local  funded  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the  SST 
program  wUl  amount  to  about  $450  million. 
Other  costs  Involving  overhead  and  ad- 
vanced royalties  are  estimated  at  $73  mil- 
lion. 

Further,  termination  of  the  SST  proto- 
type program  will  create  unemployment  for 
over  12.500  workers  by  major  and  first-tier 
contractors.  It  Is  expected  that  an  additional 
25.000  workers  from  all  other  subcontractors 
will  be  out  of  work. 

By  way  of  example,  I  am  advised  that  can- 
cellation of  the  SST  program  already  has 
caused  the  layoff  of  over  2,900  persons  by 
the  top  twenty-flve  subcontractors,  even  with 
concerted  efforts  to  reassign  personnel  to 
other  work  duties.  An  additional  estimated 
900  persons  will  be  terminated  by  the  sub- 
contractors by  the  end  of  1971.  SST  cancel- 
lation Impact  on  subcontractors  will  not  only 
be  felt  in  the  Western  States  but  the  Central 
and  Eastern  regions  of  the  country  will  each 
have  over  1,000  unemployed  by  the  end  of 
1971.  The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include 
the  9,800  employees  already  released  or  esti- 
mated to  be  released  by  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1967  the  aerospace  Industry  employed 
560,000  production  workers  and  the  present 
lower  demand  for  aerospace  products,  coupled 
with  the  SST  termination,  will  leave  the  In- 
dustry by  the  end  of  1971  with  357,000  work- 
ers, a  15  percent  decrease  from  1970,  and  a 
36  percent  decrease  from  the  peak  employ- 
ment year  of  1967. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  tax  income  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  the 
decrease  in  aerospace  employment  due  to  the 
SST  termination  could  Involve  as  much  as 
$17  million  to  provide  these  aerospace  work- 
ers and  their  families  tJ.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  food  stamps.  Retraining  costs  for 
the  unemployed  aerospace  workers  could  be 
as  much  as  $101  million,  and  various  pro- 
posals for  legislation  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  provide  this  training.  I  understand 
that  other  reported  Identified  costs  of  $73 
million  cover  $51  million  for  Increased  over- 
head for  other  government  programs  and  $22 
million  for  airline  advance  royalties. 

Another  cost  is  involved  in  the  weakening 
of  our  aerospace  technology  base.  The  pres- 
ent deteriorating  position  of  the  aerospace 
industry  is  affecting  our  high  technology 
manufacturing  base  at  a  time  when  the 
industry  Is  faced  with  a  strong  effort  by 
foreign  competition  to  penetrate  the  world 
market  for  transport  aircraft.  Our  studies 
Indicate  calendar  year  1971  as  the  peak 
aerospace  export  year  ($1.6  billion  for  large 
transports)  and  a  deterioration  during  the 
next  ten  years  off  aerospace  exports  ($500 
million  for  transports  In  1976). 

A  termination  of  the  SST  program  will 
eliminate  a  potentially  large  contribution  to 
our  aerospace  exports.  This  taken  with  a 
general  decline  in  aerospace  exports  is  having 
a  further  multiplier  effect  on  Jobs  and  In- 
come. With  production  employment  of  the 
SST  estimated  at  50,000  persons,  It  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  a  slgnlficajit  additional 
number  would  be  employed  by  reason  of  the 
multiplier  effect. 
The  Department  of  (Commerce  continues 


to  support  the  SST  program  as  It  has  done 
consistently  In  the  past.  Our  objective  Is  even 
more  Important  today  when  foreign  compe- 
tition is  attempting  to  establish  a  foothold 
In  the  Intercontinental  transport  market 
with  their  own  SST.  At  the  same  time  foreign 
competition  has  viable  short-haul  aircraft 
programs  (A300B,  Mercure,  VFW-614,  P-28) 
against  which  there  are  no  United  States 
programs  to  challenge  their  penetration  of 
our  normal  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  whatever 

time  he  requires.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Twice  within  the  last  6  months  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  end  all  Federal 
financing  of  the  supersonic  transport 
project. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
small  margin,  now  has  reversed  its  previ- 
ous opposition  to  the  project  and  a  third 
Senate  vote  on  the  SST  is  necessary. 

The  Senate  should  vote  once  again  to 
terminate  Federal  fimding  of  the  SST. 
Nothing  has  occurred  between  the  last 
Senate  vote  on  the  SST,  on  March  24, 
and  today  to  prompt  the  Senate  to 
change  its  mind  on  the  project. 

In  the  last  2  months  I  believe  that 
OF>position  to  the  project  on  the  part  of 
the  public  at  large  has  increased  stead- 
ily. 

The  Federal  funds  that  would  be  spent 
on  developing  two  prototype  airplanes 
can  be  more  profitably  used  for  urgent 
national  needs,  of  which  there  are  many. 
The  environmental  case  against  the 
SST  has  not  been  refuted. 

The  plane  will  generate  sonic  booms 
which  will  be  an  intolerable  annoyance 
to  those  hearing  them.  The  booms  may 
even  cause  physical  damage. 

The  SST  engines,  as  presently  de- 
signed, will  cause  intolerable  sideline 
noise. 

Exhaust  from  the  engines  may  irrep- 
arably pollute  the  stratosphere  with 
potentially  dangerous  consequences  for 
life  on  earth. 

I  do  not  rest  the  case  on  this  by  any 
means,  because  it  was  not  stated  before, 
when  we  voted  on  it  the  last  time,  but 
recent  scientific  statements  on  the  at- 
mospheric effects  have  been  even  more 
devastating,  it  seems  to  me,  than  those 
which  we  had  in  our  possession  before. 
Certainly,  without  more  knowledge  than 
we  have  in  this  area,  we  dare  not  take  a 
chance.  The  information  that  we  do  have, 
the  authority  of  the  men  and  women 
who  express  concerns  in  the  area  of  the 
environment,  seems  to  me  to  put  us  on 
notice  that  to  proceed  at  this  time  with- 
out thorough  examination  and  study  of 
the  matter  would  be  irresponsible  to  the 
point  of  recklessness. 

Building  the  two  prototypes  is  not 
necessary  to  get  this  information  and 
will  not  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 

It  would  not  be  helpful  in  getting  an- 
swers on  the  most  important  question, 
and  that  is  on  the  question  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  atmosphere,  the  ques- 
tions concerning  the  effect  of  many, 
many  SST  flights  on  the  ozone  layer. 
Our  knowledge  on  all  of  this  would  be 
advanced  not  one  whit  by  building  two 
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nrototypes  We  can  find  the  answers  to  been  concerned  about  the  SST  on  any  tion  that  Boeing  would  then  receive  addi- 
those  questions;  it  may  take  a  long  time  ground,  including  the  economic  ground,  tional  funds,  and  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
to  find  them;  but  we  will  not  find  them  have  felt  with  increasing  confidence  that  program.  I  greatly  respect  his  judgment 
hv  building  two  prototypes.  So  there  is  we  were  right — that  it  was  unrealistic  to  and  his  honesty  in  making  plain,  before 
no  point  in  building  the  prototjrpes  on  expect  that  Boeing  or  any  other  com-  the  Senate  acted,  what  the  consequences 
the  excuse  that  we  need  them  in  order  pany  would  be  willing  to  finance,  on  its  would  be  in  terms  of  additional  costs, 
to  answer  the  environmental  questions,  own,  the  production  of  airplanes  it  was  If  this  practice  were  followed  by  cer- 
The  economic  case  against  the  SST     going  to  sell  for  $50  million  or  more  each,     tain   others   in   certain   companies,   we 

So  I  shall  vote  again  to  terminate  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  SST  project. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
stand  by  the  position  that  it  took  so 
wisely  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  con 


stems  in  part — only  in  part— from  the 
environmental  case.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  dealing  with  sonic  boom  and 
engine  noise  will  reduce  the  economic 
viability  of  the  plane.  I  take  some  little 


pride  in  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  one  fldent  that  if  the  Senate  does  so.  the 
to  introduce  legislation  to  prohibit  over-  House  of  Representatives,  which  recent- 
land  SST  flights  that  would  cause  sonic  ly  voted  by  a  very  small  margin  to  use 
booms.  Dealing  with  engine  noise,  in  the  proposed  termination  moneys  for 
other  words,  installing  suppressors  and  continuation  of  the  prototype  project, 
whatnot,   as  well  as  harming  overland  will  support  the  Senate's  action. 


flights,  will  inevitably  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  plane;  that  viabil- 
ity is  a  very  fragile  thing,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  apart  from  the  further  strains  on  it 
that  will  result  inevitably  from  any  at- 
tempts to  deal  in  smy  rational  way  with 
the  problem  of  sonic  boom  and  the  prob- 
lem of  sideline  noise. 

The  great  weight  of  economic  opinion 
Is  against  the  SST.  Economists  from  op- 
posite ends  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  Paul 
Samuelson  and  Milton  Friedman,  oppose 
the  project.  They  raise  the  simple  ques- 
tion: 

If  the  SST  win  be  as  profitable  as  Its  pro- 
ponents claim,  why  not  let  private  enter- 
prise take  over  the  venture? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  answer  to 
that.  Certainly,  there  is  no  answer  that 
satisfies  me  that  has  been  suggested  on 
this  floor  or  in  the  forum  of  public  opin- 
ion at  any  other  place.  If  it  is  going  to  be 
profl table,  well,  let  private  enterprise 
make  that  judgment,  take  the  risks,  and 
make  whatever  profit  will  be  involved. 
We  have  seen  what  private  enterprise 
thinks  of  it.  They  do  not  want  any  part 
of  it.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  clear.  This 
project  is  not  even  murky  any  more;  it  is 
clearly  banned  as  an  economic  proposi- 
tion. 

Since  Congress  voted  2  months  ago  to 
kill  the  project,  private  financing  has  not 
been  forthcoming.  So  the  doubts — not 
only  the  doubts,  but  the  certainty — about 
the  economic  soundness  of  the  SST  have 
permeated  and  penetrated  the  private 
sector  itself. 

The  economic  soundness  of  the  whole 
project  has  been  called  into  further  ques- 
tion by  recent  news  reports  quoting  the 
chairman  of  the  Boeing  Co..  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  SST  airframe,  as  saying 
that  the  costs  of  restarting  the  project 
may  add  between  $500  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  total  price  which  has  been 
given  to  us  most  recently  as  the  estimated 
cost  of  developing  the  prototypes. 

The  same  Boeing  oflacial,  according  to 
the  press  accounts,  also  confirmed  what 
many  of  us  have  feared  for  some  time — 
that  the  airplane  production  industry 
is  really  reljrlng  on  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance not  only  for  the  building  of  the 
prototypes,  but  also  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
pensive production  phase.  If  that  Is  what 
they  are  relying  on,  I  think  it  Is  a  very 
good  indication  that  this  is  the  time  to 
call  an  end  to  the  matter. 

Of  course,  there  should  not  be  any  sur- 
prise about  this.  Those  of  us  who  have 


I  think  the  House  should.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  action;  we  will  not  re- 
gret that  we  have,  perhaps  too  late  but 
nevertheless  on  sound  ground.  taJcen  a 
real  step  forward  on  the  whole  matter 
of  the  relations  between  government 
and  industry  In  the  advancement  of  our 
technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  withhold  that? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  permit,  of 
course  I  will  withdraw  the  suggestion;  I 
entered  it  only  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  said  he 
would  be  back  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,   the  Senator 
from  California  has  a  very  brief  state- 
ment. 
Mr.  CASE.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
William  Allen,  the  board  chairman  of 
the  Boeing  Co.,  and  to  Boeing  itself.  I 
think  the  rather  cantankerous  candor  of 
Mr.  Allen  in  making  very  plain  that  if 
the  SST  contract  were  revived  at  this 
point  it  would  cost  perhaps  an  additional 
half  billion  to  a  billion  dollars  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  delibera- 
tions concerning  the  SST. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  Mr.  Al- 
len for  making  that  announcement  pub- 
lic during  our  consideration  of  SST  in 
the  wake  of  the  House  action  reviving 
the  SST.  The  practice  in  all  too  many 
concerns  in  aerospace  has  been  to  under- 
bid, knowing  that  there  would  later  be 
excessive  costs  revealed  and  required  to 
be  met.  This  has  led  to  the  situation  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  so  ably 
and  effectively  revealed  to  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  in  regard  to  so  many  con- 
tracts where  startling  costs  have  ulti- 
mately developed  that  have  required 
more  taxpayers'  money  to  be  expended 
than  was  originally  anticipated  when 
the  contracts  were  let. 

Mr.  Allen  could  have  followed  that 
practice.  He  could  have  sought  to  receive 
a  new  SST  contract  at  the  old  rate.  He 
could  have  waited  until  later  to  reveal  the 
certain  increase  in  costs  once  Boeing  had 
the  contract,  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 


would  not  in  recent  years  have  been 
faced — and  not  now  be  faced — with  the 
tremendous  and  far  greater  expenditures 
than  were  originally  anticipated  and  au- 
thorized on  so  many  contracts. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Allen  has  shown  a 
touch  of  greatness  in  what  he  did.  I  ex- 
press my  respect  for  him. 

I  also  express  my  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  the  great  work 
he  has  done  in  the  battle  over  SST.  I 
stand  firmly  with  him  today,  as  we  come 
to  the  showdowTi  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  one  thing  to  be  against  the 
SST  when  you  are  from  Wisconsin ;  it  is 
something  else,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of 
courage  as  well  as  conviction,  to  be 
against  the  SST  when  you  are  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  to  want  to  make 
clear  what  may  happen  on  this  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  it,  my  amendment 
is  simply  to  strike  out  all  SST  funds  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  It 
is  my  further  imderstanding  that  after 
that  is  done,  if  it  passes,  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  $155 
million,  or  thereabouts,  for  including  $85 
million  in  termination  payments  to  Boe- 
ing and  General  Electric,  an  additional 
$12  million  for  DOT,  and  then  an  ad- 
ditional $58.5  million  or  so  to  the  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  support  that.  I 
think  it  is  a  wise  and  necessary  step,  and 
I  would  either  cosponsor  it  or  certjunly 
support  it. 

But  at  that  point,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  termination 
money  would  be  limited  to  development. 
Research  would  be  omitted  from  the 
Magnuson  amendment.  Then  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  another  Senator  would 
come  in  with  an  amendment  that  would 
propose  $25  million  for  research  on  an- 
other supersonic  transport;  in  other 
words,  seed  money  to  start  over. 

With  great  regret,  in  view  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  been  making,  I  want  to 
serve  notice  that  if  that  Is  done,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  might  have 
to  be  debated  at  some  length,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  I  suppose  we  would 
have  to  move  back  to  the  draft  bill. 

I  have  been  alerted  to  the  fact  that  this 
effort  will  be  made  later  today,  and  there 
will  be  no  debate  on  that  amendment,  be- 
cause we  finish  on  the  SST  In  14  minutes. 
After  that,  all  amendments  on  the  SST 
will  have  to  come  without  debate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  made  this  point.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  know  there  has  been  no 
evidence  received  and  no  testimony  taken 
on  what  advantage  or  purpose  there 
would  be  for  such  an  appropriation.  I 
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think  it  is  quite  wrong  for  the  Senate  to 
add  any  future  money  at  all,  let  alone 
$25  million,  for  research  in  carrying  iiny 
part  of  the  SST  forward. 

I  have  no  objection  to  considering  It, 
and  I  think  we  should  do  so  in  an  orderly 
fashion  by  having  whatever  testimony 
there  is  as  to  the  merits  of  the  propxisal 
presented  and  the  facts  laid  before  the 
committee.  This  can  be  done  in  the  r^- 
lar  appropriation  bill.  The  chairmari  of 
my  subcommittee  is  here;  I  am  glad  tpat 
he  is.  There  Is  no  need  to  do  it  now.  ^ 

The  proposal  that  will  be  made  by  ithe 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magku- 
SON) ,  for  some  $155  million,  is  going  to 
Include  not  only  termination  pas^m^nts 
to  General  Electric  and  Boeing,  andj re- 
imbursement to  the  airlines  of  morteys 
they  have  advanced  as  risk  capital,  put 
also  some  $10  million  or  $12  million  n^ore 
as  termination  costs  which  the  Govam- 
ment  wants.  This  will  not  Include,  as  we 
were  advised,  any  sum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  All  time  of  the  Senator  f  jom 
Wisconsin  is  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  on  the  bill,  or  what- 
ever you  want,  for  another  2  mlnutesi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  no  time  on  the  bill  as  s^ch, 
but  I  would  assimie  one  Senator  whio  is 
in  control  of  time  would  let  the  Senitor 
have  2  minutes. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  would  hope  so. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  tune  has  expired. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  control  of]  the 
time.  ; 

Mr.  CASE.  Maybe  the  Senator  ctuld 
act  as  proxy.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  b^alf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  jfleld 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr,  CASE.  The  point  is  that  theije  is 
already  in  this  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  going  to  oper, 
as  we  are  well  advised,  a  substantial  pvan 
of  money  for  the  preservation  of  all|  the 
useful  knowledge  that  has  been  accrued 
so  far  in  the  research  and  development 
of  these  two  prototypes.  I  think  If  more 
Is  necessary,  if  more  would  be  useful,  :this 
ought  to  be  affirmatively  justified  td  the 
committee  before  we  act  on  it.  ! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  wfiose 
time?  [ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  no  time 

remaining.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  must 
be  done  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  irom 
Washington. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  was  he  who  asked  for  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  li  the 
only  one  who  has  time  remaining. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.|The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  ^lerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  1 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ;  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c^  be  rescinded.  i 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  yielded  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  no  additional 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
the  vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment 
will  take  place,  without  debate,  following 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  on  the 
troop  withdrawal.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  that  the  vote  on 
the  troop  withdrawal  amendment  is  to 
take  place  at  5  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provides 
that  the  Mansfield  amendment  will  not 
be  voted  on  prior  to  5  p.m. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  earlier  than  5 
pjn.?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  ear- 
lier than  5  p.m. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Assuming  that  there 
will  be  some  amendments  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment — I  know  that  there 
are — the  vote  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment will  take  place  after  5  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Depending  on  the 
disposal  of  the  other  amendments  with 
respect  to  the  troop  withdrawal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Two  amendments  are 
pending  to  another  section  of  the  sup- 
plemental bill,  relating  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  May  we  know  when 
those  will  be  voted  on?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
votes  will  come  sifter  the  vote  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


debate  on  the  Nelson  amendment  and 
then  there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  Nelson 
amendment,  and  then  we  would  proceed 
to  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  Mathias 
amendment  and  then  to  a  vote  on  the 
Mathias  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  correct,  the  reason  for 
making  the  request  being  that  if  that  is 
not  done,  the  Mathias  amendment  will 
come  down  and  then  it  will  be  followed 
by  the  Mathias  substitute  and  then  it 
will  be  followed  by  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment and  the  first  vote  will  occur  on  the 
Nelson  amendment,  anyway.  It  is  just  to 
clear  the  record  and  make  it  more  regu- 
lar in  procedure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think 
perhaps  my  inquiry  may  have  been  mis- 
leading. In  any  event,  there  could  be 
further  perfecting  amendments  prior  to 
the  Mathias  substitute,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  Yes.  The  Chair  has  not 
responded  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  but  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  correct,  there 
could  be  votes  on  other  perfecting 
language  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Mathias  amendment,  but  after  the  vote 
on  the  Nelson  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
ttnguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  may  be  allowed  to  add 
three  words  to  his  substitute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  it.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  a  quirk  which  has  developed, 
suid  in  order  to  clear  the  record — I  do 
this,  I  believe,  with  the  approval  of  all 
Senators  concerned — the  Senate  has 
been  under  the  understanding  that  the 
Nelson  amendment  would  be  the  first 
order  of  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  the 
first  order  of  business  as  well  as  the 
pending  business,  and  that  when  It  Is 
disposed  of,  it  be  followed  by  the  Mathias 
substitute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object  because  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader — is  it  the 
understanding,  then,  imder  the  previous 
agreement,  that  there  would  be  1  hour  of 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  18,  1971.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  Section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  current 
labor-management  dispute,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  The  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJi.  6631,  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengthfl 
for  fiscal  year  1973;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  7  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  days,  I  have  been  reading  the 
alarmist  arguments  of  those  who  oppose 
EUiy  action  by  the  Senate  respecting 
troop  reductions  in  Europe. 

The  arguments,  I  might  say,  are 
hauntingly  familiar.  They  are  the  same 
arguments  that  were  made  6  years  ago 
to  justify  our  intervention  in  Vietnam. 
Now,  of  course,  the  two  circumstances 
are  not  the  same  but  the  arguments  are 
the  same. 

I  just  wish  to  say  that  as  the  only 
Member  left  here  in  the  Senate  of  the 
three  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
appropriations  in  March  1965,  to  com- 
mence a  groimd  war  in  Vietnam,  I  do 
not  find  myself  any  more  inclined  to 
accept  the  advice,  counsel,  or  position 
of  the  old  cold-war  warriors  now  than 
I  was  to  accept  their  disastrous  advice 
in  1965. 

I  did  not  accept  it  then  and  I  do  not 
accept  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  strike  a  rational  balance  between  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  believe  our  forces 
in  Europe  should  be  reduced  forthwith 
and  those  who  favor  a  reduction  in 
forces  but  believe  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  a  mutually  negotiated  reduc- 
tion should  be  tested  first. 

The  amendment  respects  the  validity 
of  the  argument  that  a  substantial 
American  military  presence  continues  to 
be  required  in  Europe  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  NATO  forces.  At  the  same  time, 
the  amendment  supports  the  proposition 
that  at  this  stage  in  history  it  is  feasible, 
if  not  in  fact  necessary,  from  a  military, 
political  suid  economic  standpoint  to 
make  a  substantial  reduction  in  our  Eu- 
ropean troop  commitment. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  there 
be  a  schedule  for  troop  reduction,  ex- 
tending over  a  3-year  period,  as  well  as 
a  parallel  proposal  for  a  negotiated 
reduction. 

However,  the  amendment  encourages 
a  reduction  through  negotiations  be- 
tween NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
with  the  proviso  that  if  such  negotiations 
are  commenced  by  December  31,  1971, 
provision  for  a  scheduled  reduction  to 
250.000  American  troops  on  June  30, 
1972,  shall  not  be  operative.  That  is  to 
say  this  provision  shall  be  suspended  in 
such  a  circumstance. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  concept  of  the 
amendment  of  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  cutting  the  U.S.  troop  level 
in  Europe  by  half.  I  would  have  simply 
voted  for  that  amendment  had  it  not 
been  for  a  series  of  statements  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  offering  to  negotiate  a  mu- 
tual reduction  of  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  Europe.  This  offer  was 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  March  30, 
reiterated  by  Soviet  party  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  on  May  14,  and  repeated  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromy- 
ko  in  a  meeting  with  US  Ambassador 
Jacob  Beam  in  Moscow  May  17.  In  view 
of  this,  it  seems  much  wiser  to  try  to 
negotiate    a    mutual    troop    reduction 


before    we    begin    a    unilateral    troop 
reduction. 

This  amendment,  as  modified,  does  the 
following: 

First.  It  amends  subsection  (b)  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  so  as  to  provide 
that  no  funds  may  be  used  to  support 
or  maintain  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Europe  in  excess  of  the  following  num- 
bers after  specified  dates:  250,000  after 
Jime  30,  1972;  200,000  after  June  30, 
1973;  and  150,000  after  June  30,  1974. 
Second.  It  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  en- 
ter into  negotiations  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  to  seek  a  mutual  and 
balanced  reduction  of  forces  and  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  other  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
Warsaw  Pact,  in  Europe. 

Third.  It  provides  that  the  require- 
ment In  subsection  (b)  that  the  force 
level  not  exceed  250,000  after  June  30, 
1972,  shall  become  inoperative  if  prior  to 
December  30,  1971,  representatives  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  en- 
tered into  negotiations  or  formal  dis- 
cussions regarding  a  mutual  reduction 
of  their  military  forces  stationed  in 
Europe. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  go  into  negotia- 
tions, the  reduction  for  June  30.  1972,  is 
suspended.  But  if  they  have  not  reached 
an  agreement  by  June  30.  1973.  then  the 
reduction  to  200,000  goes  Into  effect,  and 
the  reduction  next  year,  June  30,  1974,  to 
150,000  goes  into  effect. 

I  make  one  point  about  that,  however, 
that  if,  in  fact,  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  are  engs^ed  in  meaningful 
negotiations  approaching  June  30,  1973, 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  for  Congress  to 
extend  the  date  for  troop  reductions.  I 
think  this  measure  provides  the  kind  of 
fiexibility  the  administration  should 
have  In  terms  of  attempting  to  negotiate 
a  reduction  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
provides  that  there  shall  be  a  reduction 
If  negotiaticns  are  not  successful. 

Mr.  President,  several  points  are  im- 
plicit in  the  language  of  subsection  (b) : 
Assuming  that  it  were  to  become  law 
before  June  30,  1971,  the  deadline  for 
action  on  H.R.  6531,  to  which  these 
amendments  pertain,  we  would  be  pro- 
viding a  period  of  at  least  6  months  for 
NATO  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  on  mutual  reduction.  This 
is  a  reasonable  time  to  see  Lf  we  can  start 
down  the  negotiating  route.  It  provides 
time  for  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  to  discuss  the  subject  of  these  ne- 
gotiations with  the  other  NATO  defense 
ministers  at  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  In  Brussels, 
May  28.  It  gives  time  for  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  foreign  ministers  of  the  other 
NATO  countries  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Lisbon,  June  3  and  4,  1971. 

If  by  December  30,  1971,  no  negotia- 
tions have  begun,  then  the  administra- 
tion would  have  6  months,  until  Jime  30, 
1972,  to  make  the  first  reduction  to  a 
level  of  250,000  troops.  This  provision 
will  constitute  a  strong  incentive  for  the 
administration  and  our  NATO  partners 


to  vigorously  seek  a  negotiated  mutual 
East-West  reduction.  It  is  generally  true 
around  the  world  that,  where  we  have 
troops  stationed,  the  officials  of  the  host 
country  generally  prefer  that  we  stay  and 
our  diplomats  generally  prefer  to  oblige 
them. 

If  negotiations  do  begin  by  December 
30,  1971,  the  U.S.  troop  level  could  re- 
main at  its  present  level  until  June  30, 
1973.  Then,  If  no  agreement  were  reached 
on  mutual  reduction,  the  U.S.  troop  level 
would  become  200,000  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b) .  This  means  that 
not  only  Is  Congress  calling  for  negotia- 
tions but  we  are  also  calling  for  an  agree- 
ment. Of  course,  it  takes  two  sides  to 
negotiate  and  to  agree.  Therefore,  If  on 
Jxme  30,  1973,  there  were  no  agreement, 
but  negotiations  are  underway  and  cir- 
cumstances justify  a  further  extension  of 
time  for  negotiations  to  continue.  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  to  make  whatever  j] 
extensions  it  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  what  this 
modified  amendment  proposes  is  that  J I 
rather  than  make  a  precipitate  unilateral  il 
cut  of  one-half  in  our  troop  level  In  Eu-  '| 
rope,  let  us  schedule  this  reduction  over 
a  little  more  than  3  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  let  us  try  to  negotiate  a  mu-  n 
tual  reduction,  e^>ecially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  three 
times  offered  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  we  would  not  even  be  dis- 
cussing this  issue  on  the  floor  today,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  would  not  be  making  the  state- 
ments he  has,  and  neither  would  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Thus,  full  credit  for  bringing  this  is- 
sue into  the  public  dialog  goes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
Initiating  the  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
further  explanation  of  my  amendment 
as  further  modified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  &s  follows: 

Explanation  or  Nklson  Amendment  as 

PtTKTHXB    MODiriED 

After  consultation  with  other  members 
of  the  Senate,  the  Nelson  compromise  amend- 
ment to  Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  on 
reduction  of  troops  In  Europe  has  been  fur- 
ther modified.  In  Its  present  form  the  amend- 
ment does  the  following : 

1.  Amends  subsection  (b)  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  no  funds 
may  be  used  to  support  or  maintain  U.S. 
military  personnel  In  Europe  in  excess  of  the 
following  nimibers  after  specified  dates: 
260.000  after  June  30.  1972;  200,000  after  June 
30,  1973;   and  150,000  after  June  30.  1974. 

2.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  enter  Into  negotiations 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  seek  a  mu- 
tual and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  and 
armaments  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlzaUon  and  Warsaw 
Pact,  In  Europe. 

3.  Provides  that  the  reqvUrement  In  sub- 
section (b)  that  the  force  level  not  exceed 
250,000  after  June  30,  1972,  shall  become  in- 
operative If  prior  to  December  31,  1971,  rep- 
resentatives of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
have  entered  Into  negotiations  or  formal  dls- 
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ctiMlons   regarding    a    mutual    reduction 
their  military  forces  stationed  in  Europe,    j 

Assuming  that  this  legislation  were  to  be4 
come  law  before  June  30.  1971.  the  deadlln* 
for  action  on  HB  6531.  to  which  all  thesf 
amendments  pertain,  this  would  provide  sli 
months  for  NATO  to  begin  negotiations  wltli 
the  Warsaw  Paw:t.  j 

If  by  December  31,  1971,  no  negotlatloni 
have  begun  then  the  Adminlatratlon  would 
have  six  months,  until  June  30.  1972,  t<k 
make  the  first  reduction  to  a  level  of  250,000 
troops 

If  negotiations  do  begin  by  December  311 
1971,  the  U.S.  troop  level  could  remain  at 
ite  present  level  until  June  30.  1973.  ThenL 
if  no  agreement  were  reached,  the  U.S.  trooi 
level  would  become  200.000  under  the  pro} 
visions  of  subsection  (b) .  However,  it  Is  rec| 
ognized  that  It  takes  two  sides  to  negotiati 
and  reach  an  agreement.  Therefore,  If  oi 
June  30.  1973,  NATO  were  seriously  seeklni 
agreement  with  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  if  li 
appeared  more  time  was  needed,  then  Cont 
gress  could  take  action  to  rescind  or  delay 
the  otherwise  automatic  U.S.  troop  cut  ti 
200,000. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  th* 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  just 
half  a  second  so  that  we  may  get  th* 
yeas  and  nftys  on  his  amendment?        I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ana 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.       I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  ai 
I  may  use.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be 
notified  at  the  end  of  the  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wisj- 
consin  has  altogether  a  different  amendj 
ment  now  from  what  it  was  when  it  wm 
originally  introduced.  When  first  introf 
duced  it  would  replace  paragraph  D  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  and  substitut* 
wording  concerning  negotiations  with  th^ 
Soviet  Union  and  with  members  of  thi 
NATO  which,  in  a  way,  is  really  alreadr 
in  progress. 

This  amendment  in  its  present  form— j- 
and  certainly  the  Senator  had  a  right  t^ 
modify  the  amendment — is  altogether  $ 
different  proposition.  I  commend  tht 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  by  the  way,  for 
his  interest  in  this  subject.  He  is  certainl^ 
consistent  with  his  votes.  I  am  glad  to  sef 
his  interest  continue,  as  I  expressed  Moni 
day,  in  the  original  amendment  that  he 
introduced  at  that  time.  j 

The  Nelson  amendment  as  it  now  reads 
would  require  the  continuing  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  at  the  rate  of  50,000  troops  pet 
year — and  I  think  this  is  highly  imporj 
tant.  I  say  to  my  colleagues — unless  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  ha(J 
agreed  to  begin  negotiations  with  NAT() 
over  mutual  force  reductions.  I 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  an  au4 
tomatlc  reduction  and  withdrawal  made 
mandatory  imless  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Warsaw  Pact  had  agreed  to  begin  negoj 
tiations.  i 

That  sounds  very  simple.  It  Is  over4 
simplification  in  my  humble  opinion  be4 
cause  by  that  single  stroke  of  the  pen; 
or  by  that  simple  process,  we  would  b^ 
putting  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  th# 
ability  to  force  us  to  withdraw  without 
the  trouble  of  their  being  present.  Bj 
their  mere  refusal  to  begin  negotiations! 
just  by  their  refusal  to  begin  these  ne-t 
gotiations,  we  would  have  an  automati(i 
reduction  started. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  give  them  a 


better  advantage.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
come  nearer  to  killing  our  chances  for 
actual  negotiations  and  getting  results  in 
those  negotiations  than  this  hasty  writ- 
ing of  a  provision  like  this  into  the  law. 
It  just  totally  disarms  this  Gtovemment 
so  far  as  the  number  of  troops  are  con- 
cerned. It  would  force  on  us  a  unilateral 
reduction. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  representing  us,  would  be  so 
hand-tied  and  hog-tied  by  this  amend- 
ment that  he  could  hardly  make  any 
plans,  because  a  mere  negative  act,  the 
refusal  to  negotiate,  would  cut  him  off 
and  would  cut  us  off  and  automatically 
start  a  unilateral  withdrawal. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  words  mean 
here,  when  I  read  from  the  Senator's 
amendment: 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  prescribing  a  force  level  of  not  in 
excess  of  250,000  after  June  30,  1972.  shall  be- 
come inoperative  If  prior  to  December  31, 
1971,  representatives  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  representatives  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  entered  into 
negotiations,  or  have  entered  Into  formal 
discussions  regarding  a  mutual  reduction  by 
such  organizations  of  their  military  forces 
stationed  In  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  refuse  to  go  into  negotiations 
by  that  time.  That  would  trigger  into 
operation  our  withdrawal  of  troops 
without  their  agreeing  to  anything 
without  their  taking  anything  except 
the  negative  act  of  sitting  down  and  say- 
ing, "We  are  not  going  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  We  are  not  going  to  enter 
into  even  formal  negotiations." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  too  big  a  load 
for  any  government  to  carry,  for  any 
executive  to  be  hamstrimg  in  that  way. 
I  speak  with  the  greatest  deference  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
interested  in  negotiations  beginning.  So 
am  I.  But  this  is  most  definitely  not  the 
way  to  achieve  it.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
would  have  the  opposite  effect — I  believe 
there  is  every  chance  that  the  passage 
of  such  an  amendment  would  actually 
help  prevent  negotiations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississipl  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
persuaded  by  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississipl  makes. 
I  share  the  strong  desire  to  see  negotia- 
tions commence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  strong  desire  to  see  negotiations 
commence  for  the  mutual  reduction  of 
forces  in  Europe.  I  am  struck  by  the 
force  of  the  argument  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  makes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment,  as  presently 
drafted,  would  constitute  an  inducement 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  avoid  entering  into 


negotiations,  for  by  refraining  from  do- 
ing so,  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  terms 
of  this  amendment,  would  be  assured 
that  our  forces  would  be  automatically 
reduced  over  a  3 -year  period. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  very 
powerful  reason  not  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations and  let  our  law  to  take  its  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  the  analysis  he 
makes  has  great  force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion. It  is  a  subject  matter  that  he  is  well 
familiar  with. 

This  amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said,  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  the  ca- 
tion of  refusing  to  negotiate — or  even  of 
delaying  negotiations  until  next  winter — 
and  thereby  forcing  the  removal  of  one- 
half  of  the  U.S.  forces  from  E^urope.  Does 
the  Senator  have  any  doubt  that  the  So- 
viets could  find  some  excuse  to  delay 
negotiations?  We  have  spent  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  at  Paris  trying  to 
decide  on  the  shape  of  the  negotiating 
table  with  only  four  parties.  I  am  not 
sure  what  shape  table  would  be  required 
to  accommodate  the  22  nations  which 
comprise  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO, 
but  I  would  imagine  that  the  Soviets 
could  take  at  least  a  few  months  to  dis- 
cuss that  issue  if,  by  doing  so,  they  could 
force  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  big  point  is  that 
they  would  not  have  to  do  anything,  just 
sit  down,  as  the  Senator  has  so  well  ex- 
pressed it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  most 
vmwise  to  enter  negotiations  with  our 
own  negotiators  placed  under  this  type 
of  pressure  from  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  would  intentionally  go 
through  with  what  I  think  would  be  a 
farce  on  the  Senate  negotiators  when 
there  will  not  be  even  a  prospect  of  a 
place  for  them  to  meet.  There  cannot  be 
any  negotiation  under  the  terms  of  tlie 
agreement  from  our  viewpoint,  and  cer- 
tainly not  any  that  could  be  effective. 
But  they  do  not  have  to  win  at  the  ne- 
gotiation table.  They  can  just  stay  away 
from  that  table,  and  they  have  already 
won  their  case. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  Soviets 
have  recently  Indicated  an  interest  In 
such  negotiations.  I  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  an  open  society — Soviet  leaders  do 
not  face  the  same  kinds  of  pressure  to 
be  consistent  as  do  the  leaders  of  demo- 
cratic nations.  Do  we  really  want  to  give 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies  the  oppor- 
tunity to  force  the  withdrawal  of  the 
U.S.  forces  from  Europe  at  a  steady  rate 
of  50,000/year  merely  by  causing  slight 
delays  in  the  beginning  of  complex  and 
important  negotiations?  I  hope  that  we 
do  not.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  Nelson  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  such  time  as  I  yielded  myself.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  yield  back  all  of  my  time. 
I  am  prepared  to  jrield  time  to  anyone 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
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support  the  general  proposition  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  American  soldiers 
committed  to  NATO.  I  shall  vote,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  pending  amendment. 
Last  week  I  consulted  with  the  major- 
ity leader  regarding  the  original  amend- 
ment he  had  offered  and  suggested  that 
the  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
should  be  extended. 

Yesterday  I  consulted  with  him  again 
and  recommended  that  the  withdrawals 
be  phased  in  increments  of  50,000  and 
that  the  dates  be  set  at  June  30,  1972, 
1973,  1974.  I  find  this  morning  that  sec- 
tion lb)  of  the  pending  amendment  has 
been  modified  and  contains  the  recom- 
mendations that  I  submitted  to  the  lead- 
er yesterday  afternoon.  In  view  of  that, 
I  believe  that  this  amendment  if  agreed 
to  will  greatly  strengthen  the  original 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montam.  So  I  shall  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  Senate  debated 
at  some  length  our  country's  troop  im- 
plementation of  article  3  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  At  that  time,  we  had 
two  divisions  stationed  in  Europe,  and  the 
President  had  proposed  assigning  four 
additional  divisions.  There  was  general 
agreement  that  additional  troops  needed 
to  be  committed  to  NATO  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  I  concurred  in  that  judgment. 
Much  of  the  debate,  however,  centered 
around  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  additional  ground  troops,  over  and 
above  the  four  divisions  under  consid- 
eration, should  be  sent  to  Western  Eu- 
rope in  implementation  of  the  treaty 
without  further  congressional  approval. 
After  thorough  debate,  my  amendment 
WP5  adopted  by  a  vote  of  49  to  43. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment because  I  believed  then  that  the 
Congress  should  be  consulted,  and  that 
the  final  decision  and  authority  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
committed  in  implementation  of  the 
treaty  is  reposed  in  the  Congress — and 
not  in  the  President.  I  am  still  of  that 
opinion. 

At  that  time,  we  were  at  war  in  Korea. 
As  it  is  now  in  Vietnam,  it  was  an  im- 
declared  war.  The  issue  was  the  assign- 
ment of  additional  troops  to  foreign  soil 
in  another  part  of  the  world.  I  believed 
then  as  now  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  make  that  determination.  I 
expressed  my  views  very  strongly  in  de- 
bate here  in  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Record  of  March  29, 
April  2,  and  April  3,  1951. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  time,  in  the  Korean  war,  we  were 
doing  more  than  90  percent  of  the  fight- 
ing, paying  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cost,  and  making  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  sacrifices  in  human  lives.  We  were 
fighting  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  It  became  largely  our  war. 
We  certainly  did  not  get  the  support  in 
the  Korean  war  from  our  NATO  Allies 
that  we  should  have  received  and  that 
caused  me  to  remark  in  the  debate  sup- 
porting my  amendment  that: 


Judging  from  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion, if  we  take  the  lead  and  carry  a  part  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  load,  they  (the  NATO 
countries)  will  let  us  do  it  .  .  .  Some  of  our 
partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  have 
corresponding  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  help  fight  the  war  in 
Korea.  I  consider  that  they  have  not  fulfilled 
those  obligations.  .  .  . 

True,  Mr.  President,  that  was  the  Ko- 
rean war  some  20  years  ago.  But  the  same 
has  been  true — it  has  been  substantially 
repeated — in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Just  as  in  Korea,  America  is  carrying 
the  burden  in  Vietnam.  It  is  American 
boys  who  are  dying,  it  is  American  dollars 
that  are  being  expended,  and  it  is  Ameri- 
can prestige  that  is  dwindling.  Where 
have  our  Allies  been,  Mr.  President?  They 
have  not  been  of  any  help  to  us.  In  fact, 
some  have  criticized  and  condemned  our 
actions.  We  are  fighting  the  same  enemy 
there  that  NATO  is  designed  to  deter  and 
to  defeat  in  Europe,  should  that  enemy 
attack.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  yield  me  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  too  much  of  a  one-way  street. 
We  have  spent  somewhere  between  $100 
and  $150  billion  in  helping  foreign  coun- 
tries to  become  rehabilitated  and  eco- 
nomically strong  since  World  War  II. 
And  we  have  given  them  military  sup- 
port that  has  served  to  deter  would-be 
aggressors.  Now.  why  is  it  that  after  20 
years  the  European  nations  are  not  will- 
ing to  contribute  more  to  their  own  de- 
fense. We  have  done  far  more  than  our 
share,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  other  NATO  countries  want  us  to 
continue  doing  just  that.  They  are  now 
strong  enough  to  help  themselves.  They 
have  the  manpower,  their  economy  is 
strong,  and  yet  they  are  spending  only 
about  half  of  the  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  for  defense  of  what  we 
are  spending  out  of  our  gross  national 
product  to  maintain  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. They  can  do  more  for  them- 
selves and  they  should  do  more  for  them- 
selves. And,  I  predict,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  let  them  know  we  are  going  to  with- 
draw some  of  our  troops,  and  perhaps 
even  more  of  them  later,  if  £idvisable, 
they  will  do  more  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  subsec- 
tion (b)  in  the  pending  proposal  is  satis- 
factory to  him,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
terms  of  withdrawal  as  provided  In  his 
original  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  developed,  yes, 
I  would  say  that,  and  I  will  say  so  later 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  the  part  he  played  In  helping 
draw  up  an  amendment  of  this  nature. 
This  is  most  Important. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

EXHIBTT   1 
ICAKCH  29,  1951 

Mr.  McClkllak.  1  am.  I  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
that  I  was  to  speak  now. 


Mr.  Whkrbt.  Very  well.  I  simply  wanted 
to  have  that  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McClkllan.  Mr.  President,  a  vote  on 
either  of  the  resolutions  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  simple  Senate  resolution  or  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution,  unexplained  by 
the  Member  who  cast  the  vote,  whether  for 
or  against,  might  well  be  misunderstood.  It 
would  probably  be  just  aa  susceptible  to 
varying  interpretations  by  citizens  as  Is  the 
Senate  resolution  Itself  susceptible  to  dif- 
ferent interpretations  as  has  been  made  evi- 
dent by  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  address  the  Senate  now  with  the 
idea  that  I  may  Influence  any  of  my  col- 
leagues toward  my  viewpoint.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sarily for  that  purpose  or  with  that  in  mind 
that  I  discuss  the  resolutions.  I  address 
the  Senate  so  that  my  own  position  and  my 
own  views  may  be  made  a  matter  of  record, 
and  that  my  statement  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
planation of  votes  I  may  cast  on  the  two  res- 
olutions themselves,  and  also  on  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  business.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  99,  and  Its  companion.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  18,  are  Identical  In 
their  terms  and  provisions,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Senate  Resolution  99  declares  the 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  Senate  only; 
whereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18, 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  declare  the 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  Congress.  As  be- 
tween the  two,  I  should  prefer  adoption  of 
the  concurrent  resolution,  with  proper 
amendments.  However,  It  may  be  advisable 
for  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  both.  If 
the  House  did  not  then  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  concurrent  resolution,  the  Senate 
would  be  recorded  on  the  vital  issues  the 
resolutions  present. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  neither  of  these  resolutions  is  adequate 
for  the  purposes  intended  to  be  served,  but 
rather  that  a  Joint  resolution,  which  would 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  should  be 
passed  by  the  Congress,  I  am  not  In  partic- 
ular disagreement  with  that  viewpoint.  We 
have  a  perplexing  and  confusing  and  con- 
troversial situation,  which  ought  to  be 
cleared  up.  But  I  can  also  appreciate  that 
an  effort  to  enact  a  joint  resolution  would  in 
all  probability  require,  for  Its  success,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  think  neither  the  Senate  nor  both 
Houses  of  Congress  should  take  any  action 
regarding  the  Implementation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  by  committing  American 
troops  to  an  International  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  contend  that  it  is 
solely  the  constitutional  prerogative,  duty, 
and  responsibility  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  make  this  grave  decision 
and  to  order  it  put  into  effect. 

Section  2,  article  n,  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  mllltla  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States." 

It  Is  contended  by  some,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  vests 
all  power  in  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  assignment  and  disposition  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  Nation.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  power  is  unlimited  and  unre- 
stricted. Paragraphs  11,  12.  13,  14,  15,  and 
16  of  section  8,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution 
give  the  Congress  the  power  "to  declare 
war;  to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy;  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regxilatlon  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  mllltla;  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  mllltla.  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States." 
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Mr  President.  U  all  power  is  vested  In  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  then  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  I  have  read  Is  Just  so  much 
surolusage.  It  has  no  meaning  if  all  powers 
is  in  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  do  what- 
ever he  wills,  whenever  he  desires,  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MiLLiKiN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PaEsiDmc  Omcra  (Mr.  L*hman 
In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr  McClellan.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  Millikin.  Of  course.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  analysis  the  dls 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  over  these  military 
matters.  Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
the  power  in  the  Congress  to  do  the  varloua 
things  the  Senator  has  detailed,  as  provided 
In  the  Constitution,  also  carries  with  it  the 
authority  to  condlUon  the  use  of  such  powers 
Mr.  McClkllan.  Mr.  President,  If  the  word4 
"government  and  regiilatlon"  do  not  meaq 
the  authority  to  prescribe  conditions  an4 
limitations,  then  those  words  have  no  meani 
ing.  We  have  the  authority,  the  Conatltutloq 
says,  and  the  duty  to  prescribe  the  "rulee  fot 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces."  What  does  "government- 
mean?  If  the  use  of  something  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  government  of  It,  then  I  do  not  under* 
stand  the  plain  Import  of  those  words. 

Mr  Mn-LiKiN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  t^ 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  even  If  that 
provision  were  not  in  the  Constitution,  th^ 
granting  of  an  original  power  also  carrlej 
with  It.  as  a  necessary  implication,  the  powei 
to  condition  that  power.  I 

Therefore,  may  it  not  be  concluded  tha| 
the  Congress.  In  the  exercise  of  its  constltuf 
tlonal  powers,  may  condition  the  use  of  thos# 
powers,  and  that  the  President  under  his  cortf 
stltutlonal  power  is  commander  In  chief  at 
that  which  is  provided  for  him  by  the  Conj- 
greas,  conditioned  as  the  Congress  may  con^ 
ditlon  it?  1 

Mr.  McCi-xixAi*.  Tee;  under  the  condition* 
and  regulations  and  niles  which  the  ConJ- 
gress  prescribes.  That  U  my  Interpretation,  i 
Mr.  MnxmiN.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator.  As  he  already  has  said,  there  woulil 
be  no  sense  to  those  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution affecting  the  Congress  If  that  wets 
not  true.  1 

Mr.  McCLXixAN.  If  that  Is  not  true,  vtp 
might  as  well  tear  out  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  throw  It  away— If  we  are  slni- 
ply  to  say  that  all  the  Congress  can  do  Ifi 
draft  American  boys,  put  them  In  the  ArmJ, 
and  provide  the  money  with  which  to  clotlje 
and  feed  and  arm  them,  but  lacks  the  powsr 
to  prescribe  any  other  conditions  In  regand 
to  what  Is  to  happen  to  them.  Such  reason- 
ing U  to  be  found  nowhere,  in  my  opinio^, 
except  m  totalitarian  rule,  Mr.  President; 
and  that  Is  what  we  do  not  want  In  Amerlc*. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  f^r 
the  Government  and  regulation  of  the  la^ 
and  naval  forces  Includes,  In  my  opinion,  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  determine  whit 
disposition  and  assignment  shall  be  made  of 
the  Ismd  and  naval  forces  of  the  Unlt^ 
States  in  the  implementation  of  a  treaty 
that  provides  for  an  International  army,  tf 
there  were  not  these  restrlcUons  and  provjl- 
slons  m  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt#d 
States,  the  Commander  In  Chief,  with  u|i- 
llmlted  power  of  control,  coiild  any  day,  ►t 
his  will  and  by  his  command,  set  himself  Tip 
as  the  military  dictator  of  this  Nation.  Tie 
founding  fathers  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
never  Intended  that  the  Commander  In  Chlfcf 
of  our  Armed  Forces  should  be,  or  should  fce 
placed  m  a  position  to  become,  a  mlllta|7 
ruler  and  dictator  of  a  free  people.  i 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared war.  We  are  at  war  In  Korea:  bUt 
Congress  has  not  declared  it,  and  the  trufh 
Is  that  we  are  not  fighting  It  as  If  It  were!  a 
war.  All  of  us  know  that  to  be  true.  We  are 
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fighting  a  limited  war— just  toying  around 
with  It  True,  our  troops,  as  they  always 
have  are  crowrUng  themselves  with  glory 
In  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  and  the 
bravery  and  the  heroism  that  they  are  dis- 
playing on  the  battlefield.  But  back  here 
on  the  political  front  we  are  not  crowning 
ourselves  with  glory  or  heroism  or  wlsdcan 
or  prudence  by  leaving  a  sanctuary  over 
there,  a  haven  of  refuge,  for  the  war  poten- 
tials of  the  very  country  whose  soldiers  are 
slaughtering    American    boys    today.    It    U 

sbameftU.  . 

Mr  President,  I  know  It  Is  not  pleasant 
to  say  some  of  these  things;  but  sometimes 
the  performance  of  one's  duty  as  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  or  even  as  a  citizen,  becomes  un- 
pleasant. There  are  unpleasant  tasks  to  per- 
form; there  are  unpleasant  duties  which  are 

imposed  upon  us.  ^     v,  *  ™- 

What  Is  reaUy  Involved  here,  and  what  we 
are  now  considering.  Is  the  ImplemenUtlon 
of  a  treaty  that  was  entered  into  by  our 
Government  through  Constitutional  proc- 
esses—the treaty  having  been  negotiated  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  Is  proposed  that  our  Gov- 
ernment now  carry  out  certain  obligations 
which  that  treaty  Imposes  and  which  our 
Government  assumed. 

How  Is  the  treaty  to  be  carried  out?  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the 
treaty  we  are  now  undertaking  to  Implement, 
provides:  ,  .         ^.  _ 

"In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  treaty,  the  parties — 

'Parties'  means  governments — 
separately  and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continu- 
ous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid, 
wlU  maintain  and  develop  their  Individual 
and    collective     capacity    to     resist    armed 

attack." 

That  was  the  objective  expressed.  Article 
6of  the  treaty  iwrovldes:  ^     ..     ^ 

"The  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all — 

Such  an  attack  has  not  yet  been  made.  The 
emergency  would  be  greater,  the  danger 
would  be  greater,  certainly,  after  such  an 
attack  had  occurred,  than  In  a  period  before 
the  attack.  Contlnvilng — 
and  consequently  they  agree  that.  If  such  an 
attack  occurs — 

And  it  has  not  yet  occurred — 
each  of  them.  In  exercise  of  the  right  of  Indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  recognized 
by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  will  assist  the  party  or  parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually 
and  In  concert  with  the  other  parties,  such 
action  as  It  deems  necessary — 

Note  that  it  is  not  necessarily  even  the 
action  recommended  by  the  CouncU.  The 
Council  may  recommend,  but  there  Is  In  the 
treaty  a  reservation  that  the  Government 
Itself  shall  determine  to  what  extent  It  shall 
aid  the  character  of  the  aid  which  it  shall 
give,  whether  it  shaU  act  individually  in  pro- 
viding the  asslsUnce,  or  whether  it  shall  act 
collectively  with  the  other  slgaatorles  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I  continue — 
such  action  as  It  deems  necessary.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force." 

The  treaty.  In  making  the  reservation,  xises 
the  language  "that  no  member  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact."  Neither  a  member  of  the  North 
AUantlc  Pact  nor  the  Security  CouncU  can 
order  us  to  do  a  particular  thing.  To  each 
government  is  reserved  the  right  of  determin- 
ing what  action  it  shall  take,  and  how  It  shall 
be  taken,  although  the  treaty  contains  the 
over-all  obligation  to  aid  and  assist. 

"Party"  or  "parties,"  as  used  In  these  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty,  means  one  or  more  of  the 
governments  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty. 
As  "party"  applies  to  the  United  States,  It 
does  not  mean  the  President  of  the  United 


States  acting  alone  and  Independently  of  the 
Congress.  It  means  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment, by  constitutional  processes.  That  Is 
made  quite  clear  by  article  11  of  the  treaty, 
which  provides: 

"This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  Its  pro- 
visions carried  out  by  the  parties  In  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes." 

Not  only  was  it  necessary,  under  our  proc- 
esses, for  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  by 
two-thirds  vote,  but  the  treaty  Itself  pro- 
vides that  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  must 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  respec- 
tive constitutional  processes  of  the  member 
governments  themselves. 

The  Interpretation  which  I  am  placing  on 
the  treaty  Is  the  Interpretation  placed  upon 
it  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  It  Is  the  interpre- 
tation which  was  placed  upon  It  by  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  when 
he  transmitted  It  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State,  In  his 
letter  transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  7,  1949.  gave  an  analysis  of  the 
treaty.  In  his  discussion  of  article  9.  dealing 
with  implementation  of  the  treaty.  Secretary 
Acheson  said : 

"Each  government — 

He  did  not  say  "the  head  of  each  govern- 
ment," but  "each  government" — 

"Each  government  remains  the  judge  of 
what  actions  It  should  take  In  fulfillment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty." 

If,  in  transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  had  said,  "If  the  treaty 
is  adopted.  I.  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  one  to  judge  and  determine  when  and  If 
the  treaty  shall  be  Implemented  by  commit- 
ting American  troops  to  an  International 
army."  I  am  wondering  whether  there  would 
today  be  a  treaty  of  this  character. 

The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  say  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  "the  judge  of  the  actions"  to  be  taken  In 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty. 
If  that  had  been  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  treaty  at  that  time  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  dare  say  the  Senate  would  not  have 
ratified  the  treaty.  I  therefore  disagree  with 
those  who  now  give  the  treaty  such  inter- 
pretation, and  I  shall  not  be  governed  nor 
Influenced  In  my  actions  by  that  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  not  only  consult  and 
collaborate  with  the  Congress,  but  that  he 
should  have  congressional  approval  of  any 
further  action  taken  In  implementation  of 
the  treaty  that  involves  the  assignment  of 
troops  to  an  international  army.  Congress 
should  approve  the  sending  of  troops  to  Eu- 
rope, and  the  President  should  not  commit 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  an 
International  army  set-up  under  the  treaty 
without  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  For 
that  reason  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
committal  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  Armed 
Forces  to  an  International  army  In  implemen- 
tation of  the  treaty  without  congressional  ap- 
proval would  be  a  usurpation  of  power,  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  plain 
provisions  and  Intent  of  the  treaty  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  should  perchance  be 
wrong  In  the  legal  conclusions  I  have  ex- 
pressed, I  should  still  favor  and  insist  that 
the  Congress  should  approve  any  major  ac- 
tion taken  by  our  Government  to  implement 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  my  opinion  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  want 
congressional  approval.  He  should  not  only 
welcome  the  sharing  of  the  responslbUlty  by 
Congress,  but  In  my  judgment  he  should 
seek  and  insist  upon  Its  sharing  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  well  be  Involved 
in  this  grave  Issue  that  confronts  us  not  only 
the   welfare,   best   Interest   and   security  of 
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the  American  people,  but  also  the  futvire 
course  and  destiny  of  oiur  freedom  and  clvlll- 
aatlon.  The  course  we  and  our  partners  In 
this  treaty  take,  what  we  do  or  what  we 
may  fail  to  do,  may  well  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  peace  or  war.  The  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  may  be  Involved.  Untold 
sufferings  of  humanity  may  be  at  stake  here. 
The  proper  Implementation  of  this  treaty 
may  mean  peace.  It  may  deter  the  totalitarian 
aggressors,  hold  them  at  bay,  and  give  us 
time  and  opportunity  for  a  solution  of  those 
international  controversies  and  clashing 
Ideologies  that  will  avert  war  and  lead  the 
world  to  peace.  That  Is  what  we  hope  for.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  could  mean  war.  I  do  not  think  It 
will.  I  think  this  Is  the  safest  course  to  pur- 
sue In  order  to  prevent  war;  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  our  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  peace  and  our  best  efforts  and  labors  to 
that  end  may  fall.  If  in  these  efforts  and  the 
course  of  action  we  take  In  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting war  we  are  not  successful,  we  shall 
know  that  war  Is  and  was  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  Russia,  and  that  she  does  make  and 
has  made  war  inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  serious  apprehen- 
sion when  It  was  first  proposed  to  send 
troope  to  Europe  to  constitute  this  Interna- 
tional army.  I  shared  the  apprehension  which 
was  In  the  minds  of  many  persons,  that  If  we 
were  at  this  late  hour  to  start  constituting 
an  International  army  In  Europe  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  It  would  simply  provoke 
war.  that  It  would  cause  Russia,  if  she  was 
much  better  prepared  than  we.  Immediately 
to  undertake  to  march  to  the  sea.  That 
sounded  very  logical.  The  only  thing  that 
would  deter  her  from  doing  so  would  be  the 
punishment  and  torture  which  we  could 
deal  out  to  her  with  our  atomic  weapons. 
But  If  by  building  up  the  defenses  of  Europe 
under  the  Atlantic  treaty  and  Its  Implemen- 
tation there  Is  such  a  provocation  as  to  In- 
cite an  aggressive  attack  upon  these  nations 
now  or  in  the  near  future,  then,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  can  be  sure  that  the  attack  would 
have  come  in  due  time,  whether  we  under- 
took to  defend  ourselves  and  to  defend  our 
allies  or  not.  I  am  no  longer  much  concerned 
about  that;  I  no  longer  entertain  that  ap- 
prehension. We  shall  certainly  be  no  worse 
off  by  having  made  this  start.  We  are  not 
Jeopardizing  our  position  by  doing  so.  If  war 
should  come  and  we  should  eventually  be 
driven  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  we 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  we  would  be  here 
In  Fortress  America,  never  having  partici- 
pated In  it. 

One  reason  why  I  support  what  Is  pro- 
posed Is  that  the  only  thing  the  totalltarlans 
imderstand  Is  the  language  of  superior  force 
and  power. 

We  cannot  get  along  with  Russia  by  ap- 
peasement, or  by  retreating,  or  by  evidencing 
fear.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  a  pretty  fair  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about  In  the  headlines  of  to- 
day's newspapers.  We  do  not  convince  other 
nations  by  Indicating  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  fight  or  do  not  want  to  fight.  They  con- 
sider that  a  sign  of  weakness.  That  Is  how 
Red  China  la  treating  General  MacArthur's 
offer  to  meet  on  the  battlefield  and  try  to 
settle  the  bloody  and  horrible  conflict  in 
Korea.  They  have  scorned  It;  they  sneer  at 
It.  If  we  should  fight  this  war  as  It  should 
be  fought,  these  sneering  smiles  wotild  turn 
Into  painful  agony  and  distress. 

In  the  light  of  International  events  that 
have  transpired  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  conduct  of  Russia  and  her  satellites 
In  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  with 
world  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  we  have  no  alternative 
except  to  Join  with  our  partners  In  the  At- 
lantic Treaty  In  making  adequate  prepara- 
tion Immediately  for  our  common  defense. 
It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  I  now 
believe  circumstances  and  conditions  com- 


pel the  forming  of  an  International  army 
by  the  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  In  prepara- 
tion for  their  common  defense  and  survival. 
I  had  hoped  this  course  of  action  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  I  am  convinced  It  Is 
necessary.  For  that  reason,  I  am  In  general 
agreement  with  and  support  the  purposes 
and  policies  expressed  In  these  two  resolu- 
tions. I  agree,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Immedi- 
ate assignment  of  four  divisions  of  groimd 
troops  to  the  international  Eurmy  under  the 
command  of  General  Eisenhower,  but  by  con- 
senting to  the  Immediate  committal  of  fovir 
divisions  of  ground  troops  In  Europe,  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  or  does  approve  or  consent  to 
a  policy  of  permitting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  In  Chief  hence- 
forth to  make  additional  commitments  of 
our  troops  and  Implementation  of  the  treaty 
without   the   approval   of  the   Congress. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility— ^that  it  shares  that  responsibility  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  I  am  imwllllng, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  Congress  to  abdicate 
Its  constitutional  responsibilities;  therefore 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  section  6  of 
the  resolutions  saying  that  It  Is  not  only 
tne  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
that  In  the  Interest  of  sound  constitutional 
processes,  and  of  national  unity  and  under- 
standing, congressional  approval  should  be 
obtained  of  "(a)  any  policy  requiring  the 
asslgiunent  of  American  troops  abroad  when 
such  assignment  Is  an  Implementation  of 
article  3  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty,  but  also  that 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress that  Senate  and  Congressional  approval 
should  be  obtained  for  the  assignment  of  any 
additional  numbers  of  such  troops  in  pur- 
suance with  any  such  policy." 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  approval  by 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Congress  of  sending 
any  troops  In  addition  to  the  four  divisions 
which  these  resolutions  now  approve  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  In  the  Interest  of  sound 
constitutional  processes,  and  of  natlona\ 
unity  and  imderstandlng.  As  I  stated  In  the 
beginning.  I  think  Congress  should  approve 
It,  not  merely  one  body  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Interpret  paragraph  6 
of  the  resolutions,  together  with  the  other 
provisions  they  contain,  It  has  the  effect  of 
the  Senate,  under  the  Senate  resolution,  and 
of  Congress,  under  the  concurrent  resolution, 
approving  the  policy  of  Implementing  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  the  assignment  of 
American  troops  to  the  international  army 
that  Is  now  being  constituted.  That  Is  where 
the  emphasis  Is  on  approval  of  policy  In 
that  section.  It  Is  Congress  or  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be.  approving  the  policy.  We 
may  approve  the  policy  with  reference  to  the 
four  divisions,  but  are  we  approving  the 
policy  of  sending  four  divisions,  and  at  the 
same  time  approving  the  policy  that  the 
responsibility,  the  power,  and  the  authority 
to  determine  how  mstny  more  divisions  may 
be  sent  shifts  to  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief?  If  the  resolutions  are 
adopted  In  their  present  form  they  would 
at  least  be  susceptible  of  the  Interpretation 
that.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  or  Congress 
shall  have  approved  the  policy  of  such  as- 
signment of  trooDS  and  present  plans  to  send 
four  divisions  of  ground  forces  to  Western 
Europe,  further  approval  by  the  Senate  or 
by  Congress  of  the  sending  of  additional 
troops  will  not  be  required.  Many  8enat.ors  are 
placing  such  Interpretation  upton  paragraph 
6  of  the  resolutions,  because  it  approves  the 
policy  of  Implementing  the  treaty  by  con- 
tributing ground  troops  to  an  International 
army. 

Other  Senators  have  a  different  viewpoint. 
It  Is  not  clear.  That  Is  why  I  said  In  mv 
opening  remarks  that  a  vote  for  or  against 
the  resolutions  In  their  present  form  might 
be  Interpreted  in  many  different  ways.  I 
favor  the  general  objective  of  the  resolutions, 
which  Is  to  have  Congress  approve  the  Imple- 


mentation of  the  treaty.  I  am  ready  to  go 
along  so  far  as  it  has  been  Indicated  up  to 
this  time  and  as  has  been  recommended  that 
we  should  go.  However,  I  am  unwilling  to 
leave  the  door  wide  open  by  approving  a  pol- 
icy and  then  having  no  control  over  the 
Implementation  or  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy.  It  Is  to  clarify  and  to  make  certain 
Just  what  we  mean  that  I  propose  the 
amendments. 

I  have  interrogated  some  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  who  are  supporting 
the  resolutions.  They  think  further  Senate 
or  congressional  approval,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  be  required  under  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lutions as  they  are  now  drawn  for  the  send- 
ing of  additional  ground  forces  to  Eurc^e. 
Mr.  President,  If  they  think  so,  there  can  be 
no  objection,  as  I  see  It,  to  writing  that  Into 
the  resolutions  and  saying  so  In  plain  and 
unmistakable  terms.  There  would  then  be  no 
question  about  It.  We  would  know  what  It 
meant.  It  would  not  be  difficult  then  to  vote 
on  either  resolution.  One  either  favors  fur- 
ther congressional  ^proval,  if  other  troopjs 
are  to  be  committed,  or  one  does  not.  A  sim- 
ple amendment  to  the  resolutions  would 
clarify  the  whole  Issue. 

Other  members  of  the  committees  con- 
tend that  under  the  resolutions  no  approval 
of  Congress  Is  required,  and  that  all  jwwer 
is  vested  In  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  They  contend  the  resolutions  have  no 
legal  or  binding  effect,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent U  at  liberty  to  send  such  ground  forces 
to  Europe  and  commit  them  to  this  Interna- 
tional army  as  he  may  desire,  lrre6i>ectlve  of 
the  will  or  approval  of  Congress.  Therefore, 
Senators  who  voted  to  report  the  resolutions 
from  the  committee  have  definitely  different 
opinions  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  resolutions,  particularly  as  to  what  para- 
graph 6  of  the  resolutions  means.  The  posi- 
tion Is  questionable.  The  Issue  Is  debatable. 
However,  whether  the  resolutions  have  any 
legal  or  binding  effect,  I  want  them  to  say 
that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  "In  the  Interest  of 
sound  constitutional  processes  and  of  na- 
tional unity  and  understanding"  that  con- 
gressional approval  should  be  obtained  be- 
fore any  additional  ground  troops  are  sent  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  at  least 
would  carry  with  them  such  constitutional 
advice.  They  would  advise  the  Commander 
in  Chief  that  Congress  says,  "You  shall  not 
send  them;  you  shall  not  commit  them  until 
you  get  the  approval  of  Congress.  If  you  do, 
you  are  going  against  the  advice  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people." 

The  President  may  want  to  take  that 
chance.  He  may  arbitrarily  disregard  that 
character  of  advice,  and  the  source  of  It.  I 
do  not  know.  If  he  does,  he  would  be  acting 
contrary  to  the  expressed  views  of  Congress. 
In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  he  would  be  di- 
rectly accountable  to  the  American  people, 
and  Congress  certainly  wotild  have  absolved 
Itself  by  trying  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
Constitutional  processes  of  government. 
That  Is  what  I  propose  to  do  In  my  amend- 
ment. If  I  can  get  sufficient  support  from 
my  colleagues  In  this  body  and  In  the  other 
legislative  body  to  adopt  It. 

The  treaty  we  are  undertaking  to  Imple- 
ment Is  In  effect  a  partnership  agreement 
between  the  governments  that  are  signatories 
thereto.  The  governments  under  the  treaty 
assume  mutual  obligations.  An  enterprise  for 
joint  protection  and  security  can  hoj)e  to 
.succeed  only  U  all  the  partners  perform  and 
in  good  faith  fulfill  the  obligations  they 
have  assumed.  We  hope  they  will  do  It,  but 
we  have  no  absolute  assurances  that  they 
win  do  It. 

We  do  not  want  a  rep>etltlon  of  the  charac- 
ter of  performance  and  fulfillment  of  obliga- 
tions such  as  we  are  now  expjerlenclng  In 
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Korea  with  some  of  the  governments  under 
the  Unlt«d  Nations  Charter,  some  of  t-v1i-k 
are    parties    to    the    Atlantic    Treaty 
President,  If  Korea  Is  a  fair  sample  of 
performance  and  fulfillment  of  obligations 
what  we  now  witness  In  Korea  should 
warning  signal    to   us   and   to   Congress 
exert  all  our  power  to  retain  some  con 
over  the  fate  and  destiny  of  the  Nation 
Korea  we   are  today  fighting  a  war  agr 
Bed  China  in  the  name  of  the  United 
tlons.  If  we  win  the  war  against  Red  Clllna 
It  will  be  a  United  Nations  victory.  If 
lose  that  war.   It  will  be  a  defeat  for 
United   States.   That   Is   how   the  scales 
balanced.  If  we  win,  we  win  under  the  United 
Nations  flag.  If  we  lose,  we  lose  In  the 
of  the  United  States,  primarily. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Korean  war  we 
doing  more  than  90  percent  of  the  flghtjlng, 
paying  more  than  90  percent  of  the  cost 
making  more  than  90  percent  of  the  sacr 
m  human  lives.  Whose  war  Is  It?  For  all ; 
tlcal  purposes,  and  from  the  standpoint 
human  suffering  and  human  sacrifices 
war  In  Korea  today  is  the  war  of  the 
on  American  fathers   and  mothers.  We 
the  ones  who  are  paying  the  price.  We 
operating   under   the   United   Nations, 
includes    the    Atlantic    Treaty    nations 
whose   benefit  It   Is   now  proposed  thai 
acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Command(  r 
Chief   to  send  unlimited  forces  to  the 
tentlal  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  the  Atlantic  Tr*aty 
and  I  favor  an  International  army  under 
I  want  to  see  it  constituted;   but  I  do 
want  to  see  It  constituted  out  of  the 
and  blood  and  lives  of  Americans  only,  ^en 
the  day  comes.  If  It  ever  comes,  that  a  bf  ttle 
must  actually  be  fought.  I  want  to  know 
the   other   countries   have   made   their 
share  of  contributions. 

Judging  from  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion. If  we  take  the  lead  and  carry  a 
their  fair  share  of  the  load,  they  will 
do  It.  Make  no  mistake  about  It.  Some  ol 
paetners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
corresponding  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to   help   fight   the 
Korea.   I  consider   that   they  have   not 
filled   those  obligations.   For  that 
am  unwilling  to  agree  that  the  Cc 
In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  has  or  shbuld 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  comml  t 
will  and  at  his  discretion,  the  lives  of  A 
lean  soldiers  to  the  defense  of  Western 
rope  and  other  Atlantic  Pact  nations 
spectlve  of  whether  the  other  governnlenta 
who  are  parties  to  such  treaty  carry  out  ^helr 
obligations  under  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  this  prograi^ 
move  along  evenly  this  time.  I  do  not 
see  happen  what  has  happened  In 
We  march  out  In  front  and  say.  "Come 
and  when  we  look  behind  us  we  see  very 
following  us.  I  am  willing,  under  prusent 
conditions,  that  four  divisions  of  Ame-lcan 
troops  be  assigned  to  Europe  now;  but  1 1  my 
Judgment  those  four  divisions,  whose  asilgn 
ment  we  are  willing  to  approve,  tog^th 
with  the  two  divisions  we  already  have 
there,  will  constitute  our  fair  share  i 
International  army  of  at  least  30  or  35 
slons  of  ground  troops.  We  are  going 
far  In  advance.  We  are  taking  the  lead  " 
showing  our  good  faith.  We  are  contribut- 
ing six  divisions  now.  I  dare  say  that  a1 
moment  not  more  than  that  number 
yet  been  contributed  by  all  the  other  nations 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  McClbllan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Watkins.  I  find  myself  in     _ 
with  much  of  what  the  distinguished 
ator  from  Arkansas  has  said.  I  noted  a 
ment  ago  that  he  stated  that  he  wante  1 
whole  program  to  proceed  In  an  orderly 
Mr.  McCleixan.  What  I  meant.  If  I 
clarify  my  remark.  Is  that  I  do  not  want 
United  States  to  put  up  25  or  30  divisions 
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and  let  the  other  nations  provide  less  than 
that  number,  or  just  that  nximber.  I  think 
that  would  be  out  of  balance.  If  we  provide 
6  divisions,  my  own  thinking  Is  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  30.  That  Is  only  a 
rough  estimate.  There  may  be  some  factors 
which  enter  Into  the  determination  which 
would  make  their  contribution  a  great  deal 
more  or  a  little  less.  In  the  correct  Interpre- 
tation of  what  their  fair  share  means.  But  I 
do  not  regard  our  share  of  ground  troops  to 
mean  49  percent.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
United  States  contribute  49  percent,  or 
more  than  50  percent,  and  let  the  other  na- 
tions drag  along  behind.  I  want  them  to  con- 
tribute as  we  contribute. 

Mr.  Watkins,  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  there 
ought  to  be  some  type  of  over-all  agreement 
marking  out  the  participation  of  the  various 
nations,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
furnishing  of  armed  forces? 

Mr.  McCuxLAN.  I  Intend  to  make  some 
reference  to  the  fair  share  In  my  remarks. 
I  believe,  of  course,  that  these  questions 
should  be  settled  as  we  go  along.  That  Is  why 
I  am  placing  the  emphasis  on  my  position. 
However,  these  questions  cannot  all  be  set- 
tled at  once.  There  must  be  some  elasticity. 
so  that  adjustments  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time.  I  can  well  appreciate  that.  However, 
I  do  say  that  we  could  very  easily  get  our- 
selves Into  a  position  similar  to  the  position 
we  occupy  In  Korea  today.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  see  avoided. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Is  not  that  the  question 
which  Is  bothering  many  people  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  this  program?  There 
seems  to  be  no  safeguard  to  keep  us  from 
being  gradually  sucked  in  until  we  have  90 
percent  of  the  personnel  on  the  war  front. 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  Is  why  I  take  the 
position  I  assume.  That  Is  probably  the  most 
Important  reason  why  I  take  such  a  position. 
It  Is  to  protect  our  country.  We  must  let  the 
other  countries  know  that  we  are  going  to 
determine,  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  right  and 
Just,  what  our  fair  share  Is.  If  they  do  not 
measure  up,  and  contribute  along  with  us  as 
we  build  this  International  army,  then  we 
had  better  let  It  fold  up  now,  than  to  com- 
mit ourselves  and  get  our  boys  abroad  and 
expose  them  to  attack  without  much  support 
from  the  countries  with  which  we  are  In 
alliance  In  undertaking  to  provide  mutual 
aid  and  protection. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Does  not  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  some  kind 
of  agreement  before  we  send  too  many  troops 
to  Europe? 
Mr.  McCleixan.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Watkins.  We  should  Indicate  very 
clearly  approximately  what  the  other  nations 
should  do,  and  what  we  Intend  to  do,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  question  of  gradually  push- 
ing us  in  until  we  reach  the  point  where  we 
are  furnishing  90  percent  of  the  troops. 

Mr.  McCi-ELLAN.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  am 
trying  to  avoid.  That  Is  why  I  take  the  posi- 
tion I  have  Indicated.  I  am  willing  to  go  that 
far.  They  cannot  question  ovir  good  faith 
until  they  have  contributed  their  fair  share. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but,  frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  a  single  division  of  troops 
yet  definitely  assigned  to  General  Elsenhow- 
er's command  by  any  of  the  other  countries. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  testimony  In  the 
hearings  about  how  many  divisions  each 
country  expects  to  have  In  1952  or  at  some 
other  time  in  the  future.  However,  the  point 
Is  that  having  25  or  30  divisions  of  troops  not 
tmder  the  command  of  General  Elsenhower 
does  not  fulfill  the  letter,  the  spirit,  or  the  In- 
tent of  the  treaty.  They  8ho\ild  be  committed 
to  him,  Just  as  we  are  committing  our  troons 
to  this  international  army.  It  is  the  number 
they  commit  about  which  we  should  be  con- 
cerned, together,  of  course,  with  the  num- 
ber they  may  have  In  reserve.  But  under 
this  treaty  there  should  be  a  committal  of 


a  number  of  divisions  of  troops,  with  fair 
ratio  bases  as  between  those  countries  and 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  think  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  If  he  has  considered  the  program 
that  was  outUned  by  the  Congress  in  Imple- 
menting the  United  Nations  Charter  In  1945, 
when  Oangress  passed  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act,  when  it  declared  that  the 
President  was  authorized  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  the  Security  Council  as  to  our 
participation,  covering  the  number  of 
troops  we  were  to  put  In,  the  disposition  of 
them,  and  so  on.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  what  was  done  in  1945  about  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  United  Nations  Charter? 
Mr.  McClellan.  Tes;  but  the  truth  about 
It  Is  we  were  never  able  to  constitute  an  army 
under  the  United  Nations.  But  when  an  as- 
sault came,  when  an  attack  was  made  on 
South  Korea,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  took  action,  and  asked  all  member 
nations  to  undertake  to  defend  South 
Korea,  and  we  went  right  on  In,  assuming, 
I  am  sure,  that  other  nations,  certainly  the 
larger  nations,  those  with  membership  on  the 
Security  Council,  would  Join  with  us  In  that 
effort.  But,  Mr.  President,  according  to  my 
evaluation,  they  have  made  only  a  token 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  In  Korea.  In 
my  opinion  Great  Britain  Is  thinking  today 
In  terms  of  business  as  usual  with  Red  China, 
and  Is  more  concerned  about  that  than  she 
Is  about  bringing  about  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Korea  with  a  victory  that  will  teach  the 
Commimlsts  a  lesson. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  may  say  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  In  his  conclusions  with  respect  to 
that  matter.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  have  a  pattern  for  the  Im- 
plementing of  these  International  agreements 
beginning  with  the  United  Nations  Charier. 
I  have  been  going  over  the  history  and  check- 
ing what  was  done  at  the  time  we  ratified 
the  Charter,  and  I  find  that  the  Congress, 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  President,  Im- 
plemented the  United  Nations  Charter,  or 
attempted  to  Implement  It,  by  authorizing 
the  President  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  for  the 
furnishing  of  our  Armed  Forces,  armaments, 
and  what  not,  to  this  International  police 
force.  The  President  himself  told  the  Con- 
gress that  he  wanted  It  that  way.  and  he  as- 
sured the  Congress  that  he  would  cooperate, 
and  that  If  these  Implementations  were  au- 
thorized, he  would  send  the  agreements  to 
Congress — not  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the 
Congress — for  approval  by  passage  of  a  Joint 
resolution  or  a  bill.  That  was  the  purport  of 
his  letter  to  the  Congress;  It  Is  not  exactly 
the  wording  of  the  letter,  but  that  Is  Its 
meaning  In  substance.  The  Congress — and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  himself— 
voted  for  that  kind  of  a  program. 

Would  not  the  Senator  consider  It  to  be 
a  practical  proposition  even  now.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
as  provided  In  article  11  for  Implementing  It 
m  the  long  run.  that  we  have  the  President 
negotiate  an  agreement  of  that  kind,  bring 
It  to  the  Congress,  and  let  us  approve  It?  I 
do  not  think  he  should  be  required  In  the 
agreement  to  specify  the  exact  number  of 
troops  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  when  they 
were  to  be  sent,  there  should  be  a  great  deal 
of  elasticity  In  the  agreement;  but  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  understanding  with 
the  various  nations  who  do  not  do  their  part 
and  have  not  done  their  part,  so  that  we 
will  be  sure  that  they  wUl  do  It  before  we 
get  sucked  Into  a  condition  where  our  troops 
are  doing  90  percent  of  the  fighting  and 
dying,  and  we  are  putting  up  the  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Mr  McClellan.  The  Congress  should  be 
sufficiently  Informed  regarding  foreign  policy 
and  International  proposals  which  commit 
this  Government,  so  that  the  Congress  can 
wisely  exercise  Its  constitutional  functions. 
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where  It  has  responsibility,  so  as  to  prevent 
future  misunderstandings,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent possible  disasters.  The  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  In  this  field,  and  the  Chief 
Executive  has  a  duty  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  proposals  submitted. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Should  he  not  ask  that  they 
be  approved  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  what  I  am  saying 
exacUy,  as  Is  shown  by  the  position  I  am 
taking  with  respect  to  the  resolutions.  I 
X\i\r\^  Congress  should  e-pprove  them. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
fully.  I  point  out  that  In  1945  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress,  by 
almost  imanlmous  vote,  set  up  the  pattern 
for  the  Implementing  of  a  treaty  of  this  kind 
by  the  procedure  I  have  outlined.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  I  have 
presented,  which  asks  that  the  President  now 
go  along  with  us  and  help  us  put  over  that 
ilnd  of  a  formula.  I  believe  such  action 
would  unite  the  country  and  make  an  effec- 
tive defense  as  against  our  enemies. 
Mr.  McClellan.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  willing  under  present  conditions  that 
the  four  divisions  of  American  troops  be  as- 
signed now;  but,  Mr.  President,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, these  four  divisions — whose  assign- 
ment we  are  wUUng  to  approve,  together  with 
the  two  divisions  we  already  have  over 
there — will  constitute  our  fair  share  of  an 
International  army  of  at  least  30  to  35  divi- 
sions of  ground  troops.  And  until  and  unless 
the  other  governments  commit  the  remain- 
der of  that  number  of  divisions  to  this  army, 
I  oppose  our  contributing  additional  armed 
forces  to  It. 

The  term  "fair  share,"  as  used  In  these 
resolutions,  ISi.  President,  Is  a  very  loose 
term.  It  does  not  fix  a  ratio.  Maybe  the  fixing 
of  a  ratio  for  contribution  of  each  nation  at 
present  would  be  difficult  and  inadvisable. 
But  we  can  certainly  Indicate  to  the  other 
governments  involved  what  we  regard  as  our 
fair  share  and  Insist  that  they  measure  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  demonstrate 
their  good  faith  and  purpose  by  making  sub- 
stantial major  contributions  of  manpower  of 
which  we  know  they  are  capable. 

I  have  heard  many  arguments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  building  up  the  morale  of  these 
other  countries  and  stimulating  In  them  the 
wUl  to  fight.  That  Is  well  and  good,  but 
morale  and  vrtll  to  fight  are  not  something 
peculiarly  required  In  Europe  alone.  The 
morale  of  the  American  people  Is  also  Impor- 
tant and  necessary.  We  must  think,  too,  of 
their  will  to  fight,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  morale  of  the  American  people  will 
be  strengthened,  and  their  will  to  fight.  If 
It  becomes  necessary  to  fight  In  this  Joint  de- 
fense effort,  will  be  greatly  augmented  If  they 
can  know  and  be  made  to  realize  that  th» 
other  countries  In  this  pact  with  us  are  like- 
wise doing  their  fair  share  and  are  contribut- 
ing fighting  forces  comparable  to  our  own, 
and  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  American  people  are  not  at  all  happy. 
Mr.  President,  about  this  war  In  Korea.  Many 
feel  that  we  have  figuratively  speaking  been 
sucked  In  and  been  left  holding  the  bag. 
We  are  going  to  win  this  war  In  Korea.  I  do 
not  believe  Red  China  can  possibly  defeat 
us.  We  must  win  now  that  we  are  In  the 
fight,  but  we  should  learn  from  this  ex- 
perience. The  American  people  do  not  want 
and  they  will  not  tolerate  a  repetition  of 
what  has  happened  In  Korea.  These  other 
nations  must  do  their  part;  they  must  co- 
operate, contribute,  and  sacrifice  along  with 
us  according  to  their  several  capacities  In 
this  Joint  enterprise  of  mutual  help,  pro- 
tection, self-defense,  and  security.  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  make  certain  that  other  Atlantic 
Pact  nations  cooperate  and  make  their  fair 
share  of  contributions  and  sacrifices.  The 
American  people  will  hold  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 


accountable  If  we  permit  other  Governments 
to  refuse  or  fall  to  do  so.  The  Congress  should 
not  abdicate  its  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief.  Let  us  accept 
it  and  declare  In  these  resolutions  that  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
that  approval  should  be  obtained  before  addi- 
tional American  lives  are  committed  to  po- 
tential battlefields  In  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two 
amendments,  one  to  each  of  the  two  resolu- 
tions, which  I  have  dlsciissed,  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PKEsmiNO  Officeb.  (Mr.  Spabkman  In 
the  chair) .  The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  He  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoed,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
two  editorials,  one  of  them  being  entitled 
"Our  One-sided  War,"  published  in  the 
March  26  Issue  of  the  Washington  News;  and 
the  other  Is  entitled  "Let  Britain  Take 
Over."  This  editorial  was  published  In  the 
Washington  News  for  March  28,  1951.  Mr. 
President,  these  editorials  very  largely  ex- 
press my  sentiments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  March 
26,1951] 
OtJR  One-Sided  Was 
When  Oen.  Etouglas  MacArthur  called  upon 
the  commander  of  the  Communist  forces  to 
meet  him  in  the  field  to  dlscviss  an  end  of 
the  Korean  war,  he  warned  that  Red  China 
faced   military   disaster   If   the   United   Na- 
tions dropped  Its  tolerant  attitude  and  de- 
cided to  authorize  direct  action  against  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

But  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
promptly  told  by  our  own  side  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear. 

In  Washington,  the  administration  dis- 
associated itself  from  General  MacArthur's 
declaration  and  said  the  poUtlcal  Issues 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  UJJ.  At  the  same 
time  a  spokesman  for  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  repudiated  the  general's 
warning  by  saying  th*"  United  States  had  no 
Intention  of  carrying  the  war  to  Red  China, 
even  If  the  truce  proposal  were  rejected. 

So  the  Chinese  Communists  can  continue 
their  war  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  homeland  will  be 
safe  from  attack. 

It's  a  nice  way  to  fight  a  war — for  the 
Chinese  Communists.  And  for  the  British, 
too,  because  they  are  piling  up  profits  by 
trading  with  the  Reds  at  Hong  Kong.  But 
It's  an  outrageous  handicap  to  Impose  upon 
the  U.N.  forces  In  the  field 

This  situation  stem.«:  from  the  fact  that 
while  Americans  and  South  Koreans  are  do- 
ing most  of  the  fighting,  war  policy  Is  being 
dictated  by  governments  such  as  Britain 
which  Is  supplying  one-tenth  of  the  troops, 
or  those  not  supplying  any  troops  at  all,  such 
as  India. 

This  was  the  bUl  of  goods  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  sold  to  President  Truman  when  he 
recently  visited  this  country. 

We  are  so  boxed  In  that  If  we  win  the  war 
it  win  be  a  United  Nations  victory,  while 
If  we  lose  It,  It  win  be  an  American  defeat. 
Meanwhile  we  will  continue  to  suffer  most 
of  the  casualties.  If  anything  can  destroy 
American  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
International  relations,  this  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement Is  most  likely  to  do  It. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
March  28,  1951] 
Let  Britain  Take  Over 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  Instructed 
General  MacArthur  to  clear  all  future  state- 
ments   of    a    political    nature    with    official 
Washington. 
Thus  the  general  who  has  been  fighting 


with  bis  hands  tied,  now  has  been  gagged  as 

well.  ^  . 

This  is  strictly  unofficial,  of  course,  ana 
is  credited  only  to  the  familiar  authoritative 
source.  No  one  In  high  official  position 
seems  to  have  the  temerity  to  take  direct 
Issue  with  General  MacArthur  and  meet  him 
in  the  open  on  equal  terms.  To  do  that  would 
be  playing  with  dynamite.  So  another  effort 
is  being  made  to  cut  the  general  down  to 
size  by  unofficial  statements  inspired  by  offi- 
cial sources. 

The  diplomats  are  angry  because  General 
MacArthur  has  been  trying  to  force  them 
to  make  an  articulate  statement  of  the 
United  Nations  war  alms  and  say  how  they 
are  to  be  accomplished.  There  has  been  a 
studied  silence  on  that  score  since  Red 
China's  Intervention  last  November. 

Such  a  statement  Is  long  overdue  and  can- 
not safely  be  withheld  much  longer. 

When  General  MacArthur  first  crossed  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  some  months  ago,  It 
was  tinder  authority  of  the  British-spon- 
sored resolution,  passed  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  October  7.  which  directed  him 
to  take  aU  appropriate  steps  •  •  •  to  Insure 
conditions  of  stability  throughout  Korea. 
That  was  universally  Interpreted  as  mean- 
ing North  Korea  as  well  as  South.  This  res- 
olution has  not  been  repealed  or  modified. 
Yet  the  British  now  take  the  position  that 
the  general  cannot  again  cross  the  parallel 
without   allied   consultations. 

Meanwhile,  to  confound  existing  confu- 
sion an  official  French  declaration  has  been 
made  that  the  one  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  to  resist  aggression,  not  to 
win  a  vrar.  A  soldier  In  the  field  could  not 
be  expected  to  make  sense  out  of  that. 

Nor  Is  there  any  Immediate  promise  of  a 
clarification  of  Korean  war  Issues.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  Press,  the  statement  of 
war  alms  which  the  State  Department  has 
prepared  and  Is  circulating  among  the  13 
naUons  contributing  to  the  fighting,  clear- 
ly indicates  United  Nations  willingness  to 
end  the  war  on  honorable  terms  drafted  by 
the  U.N.,  reaffirms  the  UJJ.'s  Intention  to 
continue  the  fight  against  aggression  If  peace 
negotiations  cannot  be  started,  and  does  not 
as  General  MacArthur  Implied,  threaten  to 
extend  the  war  into  China. 

All  of  that  has  been  stated  again  and 
again,  and  what  has  It  accomplished  other 
than  to  encourage  the  Communists  to  new 
adventures?  It  was  Just  this  kind  of  pretty- 
please  eyewash  that  Invited  Red  Chinas 
Intervention  In  the  first  Instance. 

Since  it  Is  the  British  who  have  Insisted 
that  this  war  be  so  conducted  as  to  avoid  of- 
fending the  Chinese  Communists,  why  not 
ask  Britain  to  take  over,  with  British  troops 
under  a  British  commander?  Britain,  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  appeasement  policy, 
should  be  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  It. 

AFBIL    2,    IBSl 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  dealre  to 
cau  up  an  amendment  which  I  desire  to  offer 
to  the  pending  resolution.  It  Is  my  amend- 
ment B.  .„ 

The  Vice  Peestoent.  The  Secretary  wiu 
state  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan to  Senate  BesoluUon  99  was  read,  as 
follows : 

"On  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  2.  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  wmima,  and  immediately 
thereafter  insert  the  following:  'but  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  troops  In 
addlUon  to  such  four  divisions  shaU  be  sent 
to  Western  Europe  in  implementation  of  the 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  without  further  sena- 
torial approval.'  " 

The  Vice  PBEsmENT.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  clarify  section  6  of  the  pending 
resolution.  There  are  those  who  opposed  the 
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two  resolutions  because  they  think  that  |uiy 
expression  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Congtees 
Is  an  Infringement  upon  the  oonstitutianal 
prerogatives  ot  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief.  With  that  viewpoint  I  do  not  ag^. 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  last  Thursday, 
I  stated  my  poeitlon  with  reference  to  xhe 
constitutional  questions  that  are  here  |ln- 
volved.  Assuming  that  the  Senate  tafltes 
action,  It  Is  contemplated  that  one  of  the 
two  resolutions,  or  both.  wUl  be  agreed  to  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Ho^ise. 
We  should  therefore  make  every  efforti  to 
have  the  language  of  the  resolutions  madf  so 
clear  and  certain  In  Its  terms  that,  when 
adopted,  we  will  know  what  we  have  laid 
and  done.  i 

Mr.  HiCKiNLOoPEa.  Mr.  Preeddent,  will  jthe 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I 

Mr.  McClelJ'AN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  the  Senatior's 
amendment,  with  which  I  am  thoroughlt  in 
agreement.  I  notice  the  language  is  i^sed 
"without  further  senatorial  approval."  "Ithat 
violates  my  view  that  there  must  be  Con- 
gressional approval.  J 

Mr.  McClkxan.  I  may  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator that  two  resolutions  are  pending,  antf  to 
each  resolution  I  have  proposed  a  similar 
amendment.  ThMofore,  If  only  the  SeAate 
resolution  should  be  adopted  providing  for 
senatorial  approval,  then  I  think  the  Senate 
should  i^>prove. 

Mr.  HicKZNLoopTB.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  McCuxLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPKK.  My  thought  is.  that 
even  in  the  Senate  resolution,  we  are  J\i  sti- 
fled in  expresdng  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  shall  approve. 

Mr.  McCiJXLAN.  That  is  all  right,  but  we 
shall  have  the  same  opportunity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  concurrent  resolution  to  sav  "it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress."  J 

Mr.  Whxrbt  and  Mr.  Cordon  addressed)  the 
Chair. 

The  Vice  Psxsidkkt.  Does  the  Senator  l^om 
Arkansas  yield:  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  McCixixAK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  flr^  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Wherrt.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  ;hat 
he  has  offered  his  amendment  to  both  resslu- 
tions,  but  does  he  not  feel  that  whether  the 
amendment  be  to  the  Senate  resolution  or 
to  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  the  ob- 
jective should  be  accomplished  of  having  the 

approval  of  Congress 

Mr.  McCleixan.  If  the  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  Is  agreed  to  and  the 
concurrent  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  there  Is  no 
point  In  arguing  it.  But  if  we  are  slmplj  go- 
ing to  let  the  Senate  express  Itself,  le;  us 
conform  to  that  and  say,  "It  Is  the  seme  of 
the  Senate." 

Mr.  Whirrt.  I  brought  the  question  ui  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear. 
If  the  Senate  resolution  should  be  agreep  to 
does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  Senate  oUght 
at  least  to  Include  its  approval  of  sending 
troops  to  Europe?  ! 

Mr.  McCioxLAN.  That  Is  my  point  exactly. 
If  the  suggested  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  then  we  are  certain  that  it  will  tte  In 
the  Senate  resolution  If  It  Is  agreed  to.  |  am 
hoping  that  my  amendment  will  be  a#eed 
to,  and  then  we  can  feel  certain  that  a  ilml- 
lar  amendment  will  be  adopted  to  the  loon- 
current  resolution.  | 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  debate, 
since  these  resolutions  were  reported,  I  have 
been  asking  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  of  the  Committed  on 
Foreign  Relations  whether,  under  the  [lan- 
guage of  the  resolutions  as  now  written,  phey 
would  require  the  President  of  the  U^ted 
States  to  come  to  Congress  for  approval,  or 
do  they  express  the  view  that  it  Is  the  Sense 
of  the  Senate  or  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  congressional  approval  should  be  h$d  of 
additional  assignments  of  troops.  Nearly 
every  Member  to  whom  I  have  talked  j  and 


whom  I  have  Interrogated  has  had  some 
different  idea  or  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  resolution. 

Either  we  believe  the  President  should 
come  to  Congress  to  get  approval  or  come 
to  the  Senate  to  get  approval  before  as- 
signing additional  troops  to  the  Interna- 
tional army,  or  we  do  not  so  believe.  We 
either  favor  It  or  we  do  not  favor  It. 

If  my  amendment  Is  adopted,  this  reso- 
lution Is  plain;  it  is  absolutely  positive. 
There  can  be  no  equivocation;  there  can 
be  no  misxinderstandlng  or  misinterpreta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  on  the  part  of  anyone  else. 
But  if  we  adopt  the  resolution  in  its  present 
form  some  of  us  will  be  voting  for  it  believ- 
ing and  hoping  that  it  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  further  congressional  ap- 
proval will  be  required  if  additional  troops 
are  to  be  assigned,  and  others  will  take  the 
position  once  the  policy  Is  approved,  as  this 
resolution  approves  It.  the  President  is  free 
to  send  unlimited  numbers  of  troops  abroad 
without  obtaining  approval  from  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cordon.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  McClellan.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  Cordon.  Does  the  Senator  Intend  that 
his  amendment  shall  refer  to  ground  troops? 
Mr.  McCleixan.  Yes;  that  Is  what  the  reso- 
lution deals  with.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
modify  the  amendment  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  consent 
to  modify  the  amendment  to  insert  the  word 
"ground"  before  the  word  "troops,"  in  line 
3. 1  thought  it  was  clear. 

The  Vice  PaEsmENT.  The  Senator  may  so 
modify  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  McCleixan.  The  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  In  his  address  this 
morning,  referred  to  this  question.  I  thought 
I  understood  him  to  say  that,  according  to 
his  opinion,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
heard  the  testimony  and  reported  with  reso- 
lutions, did  so  in  the  belief  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  President,  under  the 
resolution  would  be  required  to  come  to  the 
Senate  to  get  further  approval.  That  was  the 
Senator's  understanding,  and  a  majority  so 
understood  it. 

Let  us  clarify  it.  We  do  not  have  to  leave 
It  that  way.  There  is  no  sense  In  adopting  the 
resolution  when  It  is  so  ambiguous  that  It 
will  be  susceptible  of  different  interpreta- 
tions. This  is  simple  and  easy.  We  are  either 
for  the  President  coming  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval, or  we  are  opposing  It.  If  the  resolu- 
tion Is  amended  as  proposed  by  me,  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  how  the  Sen- 
ate feels,  once  a  vote  is  cast  upon  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

J4r.  McCuxLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SicrrR  of  New  Jersey.  Did  not  the  Sen- 
ator Intend  to  refer  to  article  3  of  the  Atlantic 
Treaty? 

Mr.  McCleixan.  It  is  In  implementation 
of  the  whole  treaty. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  No  one  has  ques- 
tioned the  procedure  under  article  6  of  the 
treaty.  We  do  not  want  the  President  to  come 
to  Congress  in  case  article  5  should  be  In- 
volved. It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  limited 
to  article  3. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  have  no  objection  to 
dealing  with  only  the  present  situation.  The 
purpose  is  the  Implementation  of  the  entire 
treaty,  to  be  prepared  for  attack  If  It  should 
come,  to  be  prepared  for  aggression  if  ag- 
gression should  come  and  If  an  attack  is 
made.  It  Is  In  Implementation  of  the  whole 
treaty,  including  eurtlcle  5. 

Mr.  RoBKKTSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McCuEixAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr,  Robertson.  I  Invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  is  amending  para- 
graph 6,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that.  In  the 
Interests  of  sound  constitutional  processes 
and  of  national  unity  and  understanding, 
congressional  approval  should  be  obtained  of 
any  policy  requiring  the  assignment  of 
American  troops  abroad  when  such  assign- 
ment is  In  implementation  of  article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty." 

Then  the  Senator  offers  to  amend  that 
which  already  ties  his  amendment  to  It. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Absolutely.  It  Is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  and  this 
amendment  ties  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Article  3  relates  to  the 
sending  of  troops  when  there  is  no  actual 
warfare. 

Mr.  Whxrbt.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor further  yield? 

The  Vice  Preshjent.  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self  three  more  minutes. 

Mr.  Wherry.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  McClellan.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  Wherry.  The  observation  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  was  one 
of  the  observations  which  I  wanted  to  make, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question;  In  the 
event  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  not  agreed  to.  Is  It  his  feeling 
that  It  Is  unnecessary  for  the  President  to 
come  to  Congress  to  ask  for  authority  to  as- 
sign any  more  troops  under  the  resolution? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  have  grave  fear  that  the 
resolution  In  its  present  form  is  susceptible 
to  that  interpretation. 
Mr.  Wherry.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCleixan.  There  are  those  who  favor 
the  resolution  In  its  present  form  and  who 
want  It  to  have  that  interpretation.  That  is 
why  I  desire  to  clarify  It,  so  there  will  be  no 
doubt,  and  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  it.  If  It  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  no  question  about  what  is  Intended. 
Ii£r.  Cain.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Cain.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  because 
I  think  It  Is  both  positive  and  clear.  My 
question  is  this:  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, however  clear  and  positive  it  may  be, 
is  adopted,  will  It  amount  to  anything  more 
than  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCleixan.  Irrespective  of  the  legal 
conclusions  we  arrive  at,  the  whole  pur- 
pose is  in  the  Interest  of  constitutional  proc- 
esses and  national  unity  and  understanding. 
That  is  why  we  are  proposing  to  take  action. 
Let  me  say  further  that  national  unity  and 
understanding  can  best  be  promoted  by  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  through  their  elected  represenUtlvee 
In  Congress.  Any  attempt  to  circumvent  and 
avoid  having  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  share  In  the  responsibility  will 
bring  about  greater  disunity,  greater  misun- 
derstanding, and  less  willingness  to  have  our 
boys  sent  abroad,  where  they  may  have  to 
be  sacrificed  on  foreign  battlefields.  If  we 
want  unity  and  understanding,  let  Congress 
share  the  responsibility.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
v^ling  to  share  it.  I  believe  we  should  send 
some  troops  to  Western  Europe. 

The  Vice  PaEsroENT.  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr,  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  more  minutes. 

The  Vice  PREsroENT.  At  this  time  the  Sen- 
ate Is  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  recognized  when  the 
Senate  reassembles. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  FRANCE  IN  THE  HALL  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS— 
RECESS 

Mr.  McFarland.  Mr.  President,  formal  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate  to  hear  an 
address  to  be  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Prance.  I  therefore  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  for  that  pur- 
pose that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  now 
nroceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^ntatives.  and  that  the  Senate  reconvene 
immediately    after    the    conclusion    of    the 

*'*^^HERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  McFarland.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wherry.  The  motion  is  debatable,  is 

■The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks  it  is 
debatable.  ^^  ._^ 

Mr  Wherry.  I  siiaU  not  debate  the  motion 
at  length;  but  I  want  to  have  an  under- 
standing about  whether  the  adoption  of  the 
motion  invalidates  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  under  which  the  Senate  is  now 
operating. 

The  Vice  PREsmENT.  There  Is  a  specinc  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  It  In  the  unanlmous- 
4»nsent  agreement. 

Mr  Whebsy.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
provisions  pointed  out  to  me,  because  my 
understanding  waa  that  the  Senate  would 
stay  in  continuous  session. 

The  Vice  President.  The  motion  has  no 
affect  upon  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, except  to  suspend  the  agreement 
while  the  Senate  is  in  recess  and  attending 
the  ceremonies  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Wherry.  That  Is  the  statement  I 
wanted  to  hear.  The  adoption  of  the  motion 
does  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  should  like  to 
ask  another  question  of  the  distinguished 
Vice  President.  The  same  situation  may  be 
presented  If  we  decide  to  recess  tonight  at 
6  o'clock.  Would  a  recess  then  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
provides  that  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions shall  be  proceeded  with  continuously 
vmtU  they  are  disposed  of.  Is  that  correct? 

The  Vice  PaEsmENT.  The  Chair  so  under- 
stands. A  temporary  suspension  would  not 
Invalidate  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
Mr.  McFarland.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
animous-consent agreement  provides  that 
the  Senate  is  to  remain  in  continuous  session 
until  consideration  of  the  two  resolutions 
has  t>een  concluded.  That  wlU  be  done,  un- 
less we  enter  Into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  do  otherwise.  However,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  also  pro- 
vides— 

"That  it  shall  be  in  order  on  said  Monday, 
April  2,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  above  agreement,  for  the  Senate  to  at- 
tend a  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
hear  an  address  by  the  President  of  France." 
■^  The  Vice  Presidbnt.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate  stood 
In  recess. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by  Its 
Secretary  (Leslie  L.  Blffle),  Its  Sergeant  at 
Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke) ,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  the  address  delivered 
by  His  Excellency,  Vincent  Aurlol,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  France. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  France  see  page 
3113-3120  of  today's  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.) 

At  12  o'clock  and  66  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate,   having   returned   to    Its    Chamber, 


reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmKNT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  nominations 
were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, one  of  his  secretaries. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  GBOTTND  FORCES  TO 
DUTY  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  AREA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (8.  Res.  99)  approving  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  cooperating  in  the  common  defense  efforts 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations. 

The  Vice  PaEsmENT.  When  the  Senate  re- 
cessed, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  used 
13  minutes  and  had  remaining  17  minutes. 
Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self two  more  minutes  in  order  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  has  con- 
trol of  his  entire  time. 

Mr.  McCleixan.  I  am  yielding  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question.  Or,  if  he  would  like  the  floor,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  him  some  time. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wanted  to  comment  on  the  Interpretation 
of  section  6,  and  to  say  that  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Is  in  line  with  what  I  always 
thought  section  6  meant. 
Let  us  analyze  it.  It  begins  by  saying: 
"In  the  Interests  of  sound  constitutional 
processes — 

That  relates  to  policy  where  a  treaty  Is 
Involved — 

and  of  national  unity  and  understanding.' 
Everyone  wants  unity  if  we  are  going 
Into  a  major  mUltary  effort.  It  Is  very  desir- 
able. Then  the  section  goes  on  to  say  that 
under  thoee  circumstances,  before  any  troops 
are  sent  abroad  under  article  3,  which  U  the 
peace-serving  article  of  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
there  should  be  congressional  approval.  I  am 
omitting  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  notified  us  that  he  wants  to  send 
four  divisions  abroad  under  article  3  ol  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  we  approve  send- 
ing four  divisions  abroad.  The  first  part  of  the 
paragraph  clearly  Indicates  that  It  refers  to 
a  continuing  policy.  If  there  are  to  be  two  or 
four  or  six  additional  dlvUlons  sent  later,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas merely  means,  as  I  construe  It,  that  If 
the  President  wants  to  send  more  than  four 
divisions  later,  the  same  rule  shall  apply,  and 
the  Congress  shall  be  notified  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  send  additional  tro<^s  to  Im- 
plement our  oMnmltment  to  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  desires  the  approval  of  Congrees. 
To  me,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  very  simple 
procedure,  and  I  hope  that  all  Senators  who 
believe  In  paragraph  6  will  also  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan). 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCleixan.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the 
fact  that  paragraph  6  of  Senate  Resolution 
99,  which  the  Senator  now  proposes  to  amend 
provides,  in  line  21,  at  page  4.  "congressional 
approval  should  be  obtained,"  whereas  I  note 
In  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  the  language  Is:  "further 
senatorial  approval."  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  there  Is  an  Inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  provisions,  un- 
less the  second  provision.  Just  read  from  the 
Senator's  proposed  amendment,  is  changed 
to    read    "congressional    approval"? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  may  say  that  I  have  no 
objection   to  making  it  "congressional   ap- 


proval." I  Intend  to  offer  such  £in  amendment 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18.  In  this 
Instance  we  are  dealing  with  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Holland.  Will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Holland.  While  It  Is  correct  to  aay 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  also  true  that  paragraph  6  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  require 
a  finding  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  congressional  approval  should  be  ob- 
tained. It  states: 

"6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  in 
the  interests  of  soimd  constitutional  proc- 
esses, and  of  national  unity  and  understand- 
ing, congressional  approval  should  be  ob- 
tained of  any  policy  requiring  the  assign- 
ment of  American  troops  abroad  when  such 
assignment  is  in  implementation  of  article  3 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
an  Inconsistent  note  would  be  Injected  into 
paragraph  6  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  were  to  remain  in 
Its  present  form,  because  It  refers  to  "further  1 1 
senatorial  approval, "  whereas  paragraph  6 
in  the  Senate  resolution  speaks  of  "congres- 
sional approval." 

Mr.  McCleixan.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
suggestion.  I  have  no  objection  to  modify- 
ing the  amendment,  If  the  Senator  thinks 
It  is  Important  to  do  so.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
President,  I  modify  my  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out  "senatorial  approval"  In  the  last 
line  of  my  amendment  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "congressional  approval,"  so  as  to 
conform  the  language  with  the  text  of  para- 
graph 6  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hoet  In  the 
chair).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  modifies 
his  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wherry.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  making  the  modification. 

Mr.  McCleixan.  I  am  glad  to  do  so,  even 
though  we  are  dealing  with  a  Senate  reso- 
lution at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wherry.  It  would  stUl  mean  that 
what  we  did  was  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
namely,  that  congressional  approval  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  am  glad  to  make  the 
modification.  I  had  promised  to  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [B^r.  Tatt]. 
I  do  not  see  him  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  certain  that  whether 
the  Senator  has  modified  his  amendment  In 
line  5  by  including  the  words  "In  imple- 
mentation of  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty." 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  because  paragraph  6  deals  with 
article  3. 

Mr.  Morse.  Does  the  Senaor  from  Arkan- 
sas have  any  objection  to  Inserting  the  ref- 
erence to  article  3?  I  ask  the  question  because 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  would  go  along 
with  the  Senator's  amendment  If  he  were  so 
to  modify  it. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  so  modifying  It.  because  that  Is 
exactly  what  paragraph  6  relates  to.  It  refers 
to  the  Implementation  of  article  3.  If  such 
a  modification  would  clarify  the  amendnaent. 
I  have  no  objection  to  modifying  it  In  that 
way. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  It  would  clarify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCllellan.  Mr.  President.  I  ftirther 
modify  my  amendment  by  adding  after  the 
word  "implementation"  In  line  6  the  words 
"article  3",  so  as  to  make  the  phrase  read 
"Implementation  of  article  3  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty." 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  Senator  modi- 
fies his  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
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that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ac ' 
cepted  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  thlnl : 
In  so  doing  he  clarifies  his  amendment  to  thi  i 
point  where  there  will  be  no  dispute  abou ; 
It.  Otherwise,  the  semicolon  might  have  lef ; 
the  Inference  that  the  amendment  applied  t<> 
the  entire  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  rather  thai  i 
to  article  3  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  McClkllan.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HicKENLooPER.  Mr.  President,  will  th  s 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield  for  a  question.  Ma  ' 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  whether  he  In  • 
tends  to  use  any  time  in  discussion  of  th  i 
amendment?  If  so.  I  should  like  to  reserv ! 
some  time. 

Mr.  CoNNAtxT.  I  do  not  Intend  to  vise  mor  s 
than  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fror  i 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HiCKXNLOoPER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's modifying  his  amendment,  because  C 
feel  there  are  a  number  of  Senators  wh) 
now  feel  better  about  voting  In  favor  of  It. 

Mr.  McCuxLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mi. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCuxLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
seiLf  such  time  es  I  have  remaining.  I  deslr; 
to  make  but  a  very  brief  statement. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  Those  who  want  ths 
President  to  have  and  to  exercise  all  power 
to  commit  American  troops  to  an  Interna- 
tional army  want  the  pending  resolution 
adopted  in  the  form  In  which  it  was  reported 
by  the  two  committees.  We  might  Just  a^ 
well  get  the  Issue  straight.  Those  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  should  have  thajt 
power,  or  that  consent  of  the  Congress  should 
be  a  prerequisite  to  his  exercise  of  such 
power,  want  the  amendment  adopted,  In 
order  that  the  resolution  may  say  what  ws 
Intend  that  It  shall  say. 

The  argument  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  If  valid,  would  mean  that 
the  entire  proceeding  of  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion was  futile,  a  mere  empty  gesture.  Whr 
have  we  consumed  any  time  at  all,  beyonJ 
the  time  reqxilred  to  approve  the  sending  of 
four  divisions  at  this  time?  It  Is  because  our 
sense  of  duty  Impels  us  to  do  so,  and  becauss 
we  have  the  constitutional  right  to  do  3< . 
Merely  because  we  approve  the  policy  of  send- 
ing four  more  divisions  now  Is  no  reason 
why  we  should  permit  the  President  to  sen! 
26  or  50  more  divisions  later,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  other  members  of  ths 
North  Atlantic  Pact  may  not  be  doing  their 
fair  share  toward  committing  troops  to  thB 
International  army  under  the  command  ct 
General  Elsenhower,  In  furthwance  of  the 
defense  program. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McClxllan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Long.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  ov  r 
reason  for  having  a  debate  Is  that  we  are 
passing  upon  the  policy  of  whether  the  Pres- 
ident may  commit  troops  to  the  Interna- 
tional army,  not  because  the  Congress  Is  ex- 
pected to  Indicate  how  mans  troops  it  think  s 
ought  to  go  to  any  particular  place. 

Mr.  Mcd-ELLAN.  The  resolution  aays  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senatft*  that  the  Congre* 
shall  approve  the  p<rilcjf,  as  well  as  approve 
the  sending  of  the  four)  dlvlslflr6s.  I  contenl 
that  when  we  approve  the.'^lcy,  we  ought 
to  make  It  clear  that  w*^re  merely  approv- 
ing the  sending  of  four  divisions;  that  that 
is  the  extent  of  our  approval  of  the  policy. 
But  the  Implementation  of  the  policy  froii 
here  on  does  not  require  us  to  give  the  Presl  - 
dent  of  the  United  States  authority  to  con- 
mit  further  divisions  Indiscriminately,  with  - 
out  approval  by  the  Congress.  We  retalnel 
that  right  under  the  United  Nations  Charte  ■, 
which  Is  a  document  of  higher  authority  anl 
which  covers  more  territory  than  does  the 
pending  resolution.  Why  should  we  not  re- 
tain at  this  time  the  power  which  we  have 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter? 
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Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCleixan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Long.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  when 
In  American  history,  Congress  has  ever  di- 
rected the  disposition  of  the  grovmd  troops 
of  this  country,  stating  how  many  divisions 
should  be  In  one  place,  and  how  many  in 
another? 

Mr.  McCleixan.  We  have  never  before.  In 
our  entire  history,  had  a  charter  similar  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  We  are  either 
going  to  retain  the  power  vested  in  us  by 
the  Constitution,  In  the  Interest  of  national 
unity,  or  we  are  going  to  surrender  that  con- 
trol, with  a  realization  that  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  disunity  and  further  misunder- 
standing. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired.  The  question  Ls  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan],  as  modified. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5,  at  the 
end  of  line  2,  It  Is  prop>o6ed  to  change  the 
semicolon  to  a  comma,  and  Immediately 
thereafter  to  Insert  the  following: 

"But  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
ground  troojjs  In  addition  to  such  four  divi- 
sions should  be  sent  to  Western  Europe  in 
Implementation  of  Article  3  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  without  further  congres- 
sional approval." 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  tts  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  . 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Tottng  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar], 
who  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"  and 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Maontt- 
soN]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offlclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar ]   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  on 
this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
toy  from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanoenberg] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  J 
Is   detained   on   offlclal    business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44,  nays 
46,  as  follows: 

YEAS 14 

Bennett,  Brewster,  Brlcker,  Bridges,  Butler, 
Md.,  Butler,  Nebr.,  Byrd,  Cain,  Capehart, 
Carlson,  Chavez,  Cordon. 

Dirksen,  Dworshak,  Ecton,  Ferguson.  Hen- 
drlckson,  Hlckenlooper,  Holland,  Jenner, 
Johnson,  Colo.,  Johnston,  S.C,  Kem. 

Knowland,  Langer,  McCarthy,  McClellan, 
Malone,  Martin,  Milllkln,  Morse,  Mundt, 
Nixon,  O'Connor. 

Robertson,  Schoeppel,  Smith,  Maine, 
Smith,  N.C.,  Taft,  Thye,  Watklns,  Welker, 
Wherry.  Williams. 

NAYS — «8 

Aiken,  Anderson.  Benton,  Case,  Clements, 
Connally,  Douglas,  Duff,  Eaistland,  EUlender, 
Flanders,  Frear,  P^^lbright,  George  Gillette, 
Green. 

Hayden,  Hennlngs.  Hill,  Hoey,  Humphrey, 
Hunt,  Ives,  Johnson,  Tex.,  Kefauver,  Kerr, 


Kllgore,  Lehman,   Lodge,  Long,   McFarland, 
McMahon. 

Maybank,  Moru-oney,  Murray,  Neely  O'Ma- 
honey,  Pastore,  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Smath- 
ers.  Smith,  N.J.,  Sparkman,  Stennls,  Tobey, 
Underwood. 

NOT  voting — 6 

McCarran,  McKellar.  Magnuson,  Vanden- 
berg,  Wiley,  Young. 

So  Mr.  McClellan's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled  was  rejected. 

The  Vice  President.  The  resolution  Is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President,  I  move  reconsider- 
ation of  the  vote  by  which  the  McClellan 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  moves  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  so-called  McClellan  amendment  was  re- 
jected be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Wherry.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  state 
his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Is  that  motion  debatable? 

The  Vice  President.  Yes;  under  the  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Does  the  limitation  of  time 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  ap- 
ply to  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  Vice  President.  It  applies  to  motions 
as  well  as  to  amendments. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  P>resldent,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  state 
It. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  raise  the  queertlon  as  to 
whether  or  not  my  g;ood  friend  from  South 
Dakota  Is  In  a  {xsltlon  to  move  to  recon- 
sider, and  ask  for  a  ruling  as  to  how  he  voted 
on  the  first  roll  call. 

The  Vice  President.  He  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Mr.  Wherry.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  Vice  President.  Just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  not  eligible  to 
make  the  motion,  he  having  voted  In  the 
afflrmatlve. 

The  clerk  is  confused  about  it.  The  Chair 
Is  now  Informed  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  voted  In  the  negative.  Therefore  he 
Is  eligible  to  make  the  motion. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  I>akota  (Mr. 
Case)  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
so-called  McClellan  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Wherry  and  other  Senators  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGKT.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
amendment  be  stated? 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  5,  at  the  end  of 
line  2,  It  Is  proposed  to  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  comma,  and  Immediately  thereafter  to 
Insert  the  following : 

"But  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
ground  troops  In  addition  to  such  four  divi- 
sions should  be  sent  to  Western  Europe  in 
implementation  of  article  3  of  the  Nonh 
Atlantic  Treaty  without  further  congres- 
sional approval." 

The  Vice  President.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offlclal 
committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCarran] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offlclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar] Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington    (Mr.  Magnuson]   is  paired  on 
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this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee     [Mr.     McKellar]      would     vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  smnounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vandenbebg]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  result  wm  announced — yeas  48,  nays 
43,  as  follows: 

t9 


Bennett,  Brewster,  Brlcker,  Bridges,  BuUer, 
Md.,  Butler,  Nebr.,  Byrd,  Cain,  Capehart,  Carl- 
son, Case,  Chavez,  Cordon,  Dirksen. 

Dworshak,  Ecton,  Ferguson,  Frear,  George, 
Hendrickson,  Hlckenlooper,  Holland,  Jenner, 
Johnson,  Colo.,  Johnston,  S.C,  Kem,  Know- 
land,  Langer,  McCarthy,  McClellan,  Malone. 

Martin,  MUllkin,  Morse,  Mundt,  Nixon, 
O'Conor,  Robertson,  Schoeppel,  Smith,  Maine, 
Smith.  N.C.,  Taft,  Thye,  Watklns.  Welker, 
Wherry,  Wiley,  WlUlams,  Young. 

NATS 43 

Aiken,  Anderson,  Benton,  Clements,  Con- 
nally, Douglas,  Duff,  Eastland,  Ellender, 
Flanders,  Pulbrlght,  Gillette.  Green,  Hayden, 
Hennlngs. 

Hill,  Hoey,  Humphrey,  Hunt,  Ives,  John- 
son, Tex.,  Kefauver,  Kerr,  Kllgore,  Lehman, 
Lodge,  Long,  McFarland,  McMason,  Maybank. 

Monroney,  Murray,  Neely,  O'Mahoney,  Pae- 
tore,  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Bmathers,  Smith, 
N.J.,  Sparkman,  Stennls,  Tobey,  Underwood. 

not  voting — 4 

McCarran,  McKellar,  Magnuson,  Vanden- 
berg. 

So  Mr.  Cask's  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Vice  Presidknt.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  lettered  "B," 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  ] ,  as  modified. 

Mr.  Wherry  and  other  Senators  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son ]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offl- 
clal committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCarran) 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offlclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar]   Is   absent   because    of   Illness. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  Is  paired  on 
this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandknbebg]  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49,  nays 
43,  as  follows: 

YEAS 49 

Bennett,  Brewster,  Brlcker,  Bridges,  Butler, 
Md.,  Butler,  Nebr.,  Byrd,  Cain,  Capehart, 
Carlson.  Case,  Chavez,  Cordon,  Dirksen, 
Dworshak,  Ecton,  Ferguson. 

Frear,  George,  Hendrickson,  Hlckenlooper, 
Holland.  Jenner,  Johnson.  Colo.,  Johnston, 
S.C.  Kem,  Knowland,  Langer,  McCarthy, 
McClellan,  Malone.  Martin,  MUllkin,  Morse. 

Mundt,  Nixon,  O'Conor,  Robertson,  Schoep- 
pel, Smith,  Maine,  Smith,  N.C.,  Taft,  Thye, 
Watklns,  Welker,  Wherry,  Wiley,  Williams, 
Young. 

NAYS 4  3 

Aiken,  Anderson,  Benton,  Clements,  Con- 
nally, Douglas.  Duff. 

Eastland,  Ellender,  Flanders,  Fulbrlght, 
Gillette,  Green,  Hayden. 


Hennlngs,  HUl,  Hoey,  Humphrey,  Hunt, 
Ives,  Johnson,  Tex. 

Kefauver,  Kerr,  Kllgore,  Lehman,  Lodge, 
Long,  McF^land,  McMahon. 

Maybank,  Monroney,  Murray,  Neely,  O'Ma- 
honey, Pastore,  Russell,  Saltonstall. 

Smathers,  Smith,  N.J.,  Sparkman,  Stennls, 
Tobey,  Underwood. 

NOT  voting — 4 

McCarran,  McKellar,  Magnuson,  Vanden- 
berg. 

So  Mr.  McClellan's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wherry.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  its  vote  whereby 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
on  the  amendment  has  been  reconsidered 
on  one  occasion. 

The  Vice  PREsmENT.  The  previous  motion 
was  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected.  That 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  now  before  the  Senate  Is  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  That  motion  Is  in 
order. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

apbh.  3,  issi 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  offer  and  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  line 
3  It  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  folowlng: 
"But  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
ground  troops  in  addition  to  such  four  divi- 
sions should  be  sent  to  Western  Europe  In 
implementation  of  article  3  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  without  further  congres- 
sional approval." 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  Vice  Prestoent.  The  Senator  will  state 
It. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Am  I  correct  in  believing  that 
the  first  vote  will  come  on  the  amendment 
which  the  Elenator  from  Arkansas  has  Just 
offered  to  the  first  p>art  of  my  simendment? 
The  Vice  PREsmENT.  The  first  vote  would 
come  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lodge.  And  that  is  an  amendment 
proposed  to  the  first  half  of  my  amendment; 
is  it  not? 

The  Vice  President.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.   President,  a  i>arlla- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Having  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  do  I  have  30  min- 
utes In  which  to  discuss  it? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  has  30 
minutes.  If  he  wishes  to  take  It. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire whether  there  Is  further  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  whether  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  time  remaining  on  It? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  3  minutes,  but.  If  they 
desire.  Senators  are  not  required  to  use  their 
time  on  the  main  amendment.  Does  the 
Senator  prefer  to  use  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, until  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 


self such  time  as  I  may  desire  on  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  Congress  such  a 
concerted  effort  to  place  all  the  power  and 
control  of  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  as  apparently  is  now  be- 
ing attempted  by  the  procedures  whic^  are 
in  process.  There  are  those  of  us  who  favor 
the  Implementation  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty. 
There  are  those  of  who  who  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  program  of  establishing  de- 
fenses In  Western  Europe  under  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  by  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation 
is  not  only  desirable  but  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  security  not  only  of  Western  Europe 
but  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  supported  the  Atlantic  Pact.  But  If  what 
has  been  suggested  Is  the  correct  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  how  it  was  In- 
tended to  be  Implemented  when  It  was  pre- 
sented, then  the  proponents  of  it  perpetrated 
a  fraud  upon  the  Congress  and  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not 
unfold  this  plan  at  that  time.  They  did  not 
tell  the  American  people  that  they  wanted 
to  leave  the  Implementation  of  the  pact 
to  the  President  alone.  It  Is  stated  In  the 
treaty  that  the  Congress  should  Implement 
It. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Lodge.  I  hope  the  Senator  Is  not  refer- 
ring to  me  personally. 

Mr.  McClellan.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
Join  them.  It  Is  all  right  with  me.  That  Is  the 
effect  and  the  result  of  It. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Lodge.  I  deny  that  I  ever  took  any  part 
In  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  the  result  of  It, 
because  those  who  sponsored  the  treaty, 
as  the  testimony  will  reveal,  gave  Congress  to 
understand  that  in  the  Implementation  of 
the  treaty  the  President  would  have  to  come 
to  the  Congress.  I  say  now  that  If  It  Is  insisted 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  alone, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  can  imple- 
ment the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sending  an  unlimited  number  of 
American  boys  to  potential  battlefields 
which  have  not  yet  developed,  then  It  con- 
stitutes a  fraud  on  the  American  people.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  any  part  in  It.  I  desire  to 
point  out  that  that  Is  the  result  of  it,  and 
that  character  of  legislation  and  that  char- 
acter of  policy  and  procedure  may  do  more 
to  destroy  the  democracy  which  we  are  pre- 
tending and  professing  to  defend  than  will 
any  threat  from  across  the  seas. 

We  have  a  constitutional  government.  That 
Is  the  way  It  was  constituted.  Every  time  it 
seems  expedient  to  disregard  the  constitu- 
tional processes,  there  Is  always  a  temptation 
to  some  to  do  It.  We  want  to  preserve  those 
processes.  Since  when  cannot  Congress  be 
trusted.  Who  has  lost  confidence  in  his  body? 
Those  who  oppose  the  amendment  I  offered 
are  placing  themselves  In  that  position.  That 
Is  what  you  are  saying  by  trying  to  delegate 
away  from  the  Congress  Its  constitutional 
prerogative.  I  do  not  want  Congress  to  shirk 
its  responsibilities  in  any  such  fashion.  To 
charge  Congress  may  debate  the  issue  Is  no 
excuse.  There  Is  less  danger  In  Congress 
debating  an  issue  than  there  Is  In  conferring 
arbitrary  power  upon  any  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  that  had  been  a  safe  proce- 
dure, certainly  the  founding  fathers  vrould 
have  said  so.  We  would  not  have  had  any  trea- 
ty ratification  provisions  In  the  Constitution. 
Why  not  let  the  Chief  Executive  do  not  only 
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the  negotiating  but  the  ratifying?  Ratlflca 
Ion  carries  with  It  the  right  and  the  respon 
slblUty   of   the   Congress   to   Implement   the 
treaty.  Certainly  It  was  written  In  the  At- 
lantic   Treaty    that    the    Congress    should 
Implement  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  pending  Issue  and  con- 
troversy have  taken  on  aspects  which  strike 
at  the  very  foundation  of  American  liberty 
and  constitutional  government.  Senators  can 
argue  that  we  do  not  have  time  for  Congress 
to  act.  Let  me  remind  them  that  there  has 
been  no  aggression  in  Western  Europe  of 
the  tyoe  referred  to  In  article  5.  The  steps 
now  being  taken  are  only  precautionary.  Are 
Senators  wllUag  to  have  Americans  bear  the 
whole  bxirden?  Are  we  to  ser.d  our  boys  to 
Western  Europe.  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
countries  In  that  area  are  measuring  up  and 
doing  their  part?  Why  cannot  Congress  take 
a  look  at  the  situation  from  time  to  time. 
Why  should  it  not  do  so?  What  are  we  here 
for?  Yet  every  time  the  administration,  or 
someone  from  the  State  Department,  comes 
to  Congress  with  a  program.  It  is  said.  "All 
we  want  you  to  do  Is  to  let  us  control."  I  do 
not  like  that  Idea.  Mr.  President. 

If  this  is  being  disloyal  to  my  country, 
make  the  most  of  It.  I  am  as  much  Interested 
In  the  lives  of  American  boys  and  where  they 
are  sent  and  under  what  conditions  they 
will  fight  as  are  my  colleagues.  I  think  I 
am  as  much  Interested  In  them  as  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  any  gen- 
eral In  the  Army.  I  think  I  have  Just  as  much 
responslbUlty  to  try  to  protect  their  Inter- 
ests and  their  welfare  and  to  vote  my  senti- 
ments and  convictions  on  these  vital  issues 
as  has  the  President  of  the  United  States 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  have 
some  responsibility.  It  was  Intended  that 
they  should  have  responsibilities  when  this 
treaty  was  written.  It  so  provides.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  abdicate  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McM.\HON.  Where  does  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  so  provide? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Where  It  vises  the  words 
"under  constitutional  processes."  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  sent  the  treaty  here  so 

stated. 

Mr.  McMahon.  That  Is  not  my  question. 
I  asked  where  that  Is  stated  In  the  treaty. 

Mr.  McCiJXLAN.  In  article  11  the  treaty 
says  that  It  shall  be  carried  out  under  con- 
stitutional   processes. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Does  the  Senator  think  that 
this  body  should  deploy  the  ground  troops 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCuxLAN.  This  body  should  deter- 
mine and  decide  the  Implementation  of  the  | 
treaty,    yes.  | 

Mr.  McMahon.  In  other  words,  the  Sena-| 
tor  believes  that  the  United  States  Senate  > 
U  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  United 
States  Government.  That  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor  18   saying.   Now  we  can  get   a  "GaUup 
poll"  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCellan.  Mr.  President,  that  argu-^ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  I 
rtdlCTilous.  I  have  said  nothing  about  a  Gal-  ■ 
lup  poll,  but  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  i 
this  question  Is  being  polled  today  In  thei 
hearts  of  American  fathers  and  mothers.  The  ■ 
Issue  Is  whether  one  man  Is  going  to  send 
millions  of  American  boy«  to  foreign  battle- 
fl^ds  or  whether  the  Congress  Is  going  to^ 
take  some  responsibility  and  exercise  Its  con- 1 
stltutlonal  duty  In  the  process. 

(Manifestations  of  applause  In  the  gal- 
leries.) 

Mr.  HicKENtooPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Jdr.  HicKxiTLooPER.  In  connection  with  the 
Senator's  statement  that  the  treaty  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  a  certain  understanding 
and  now  is  being  interpreted  differently 

Mr.  McCuaxAN.  Whom  are  we  to  believe? 
The   Secretary   of   State  said  the   Congress 
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should  have  the  right  to  pass  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  treaty,  and  now  the 
same  Secretary  of  State  Is  wanting  us  to 
abdicate  that  responslbUlty.  I  want  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  Mr.  President.  I  am  for 
Implementing  the  treaty.  I  readily  ag^ee  to 
sending  four  divisions,  but  I  do  not  want, 
by  any  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  or 
by  the  Congress,  to  say  that  having  done 
that  I  consent  to  and  agree  that  hereafter 
Congress  has  no  more  to  do  with  it;  that 
It  Is  simply  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

Mr.  HicKENLOoPER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  so  that  I  may  ask  my  question,  I  will 
say  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  the  time  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  is  completely  right.  It  was 
sold  to  the  Senate  on  the  pledge  of  the  State 
Department  and  others  that  Congress  would 
Implement  any  future  program  luider  the 
pact.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  read  again,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  esutct  words  in  the 
Record,  what  the  Secretary  of  State  said.  In 
answer  to  a  query  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg),  the  Secretary 
of  State  said: 

"Any  future  military-assistance  program 
Involving  Atlantic  Pact  countries" — 

That  does  not  mean  only  England  or 
Prance.  It  says  "Involving  Atlantic  Pact 
countries" — 

Mr.  McClellan.  We  were  certainly  In- 
cluded. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  Includes  any  At- 
lantic Pack  country — 

"will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  recommendations  which 
win  be  made  by  the  organization  to  be  estab- 
lished under  article  9  of  the  treaty." 

That  is  utter  proof  of  what  the  Senator 
says. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a  further 
question.  Is  he  aware  that  the  Council  to  be 
set  up  under  article  9  has  made  no  recom- 
mendations whatever,  and  that  we  do  not 
even  have  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Council,  so  far  as  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  concerned,  ujjon  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  said  we  would  act  as 
a  Congress  when  such  recommendations  were 
made? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  P>resldent,  wUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr  McClelxan  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  will  deny  that  the  time 
the  treaty  was  ratified  Congress  was  reas- 
sured over  and  over  by  those  who  negotiated 
and  sponsored  the  treaty  that  no  troops 
would  be  committed  in  implementation  of 
the  treaty  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  Are  we  to  be  confronted  with  what 
amounts  to  repudiation  by  the  administra- 
tion itself  of  what  It  represented  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  treaty  was  entered  Into? 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress should  be  dealt  with  honestly  and  con- 
sclentloualy  by  thia  administration.  They 
should  not  be  deceived.  Pacta  should  not  be 
withheld  from  them.  No  trick  or  artifice 
should  be  used  to  get  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing, and  then  immediately  afterward  have 
It  repudiated  and  Insinuations  made  that 
those  who  oppose  the  repudiation  are  be- 
traying their  country.  Who  Is  betraying 
whom? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  Congress 
was  considering  the  Arms  Implementation 
Act,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  guard  the 
peace  and  preserve  the  security  of  the  world, 
nearly  every  Senator  voted  for  the  Identical 
control  which  Is  now  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  The  act  provides  that 
the  President  shall  make  arrangements,  but 


that  he  shall  submit  such  agreements  to  Con- 
gress for  approval.  The  act  does  not  provide 
that  he  shall  submit  such  agreements  only  to 
the  Senate  for  approval,  but  to  the  entire 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCuellan.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  one  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  It,  as  did  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  almost 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  There  were  only 
a  few  Senators  who  cast  their  votes  against 
It. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reserve  a  little  time  to  myself.  I  am  sincere 
in  my  convictions  about  this  Issue.  Every 
Senator  Is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  of 
course.  However,  let  us  face  the  facts.  If  we 
do  what  is  requested  by  the  administration, 
we  are  recording  the  fact  that  the  whole  plan 
was  misrepresented  to  us  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  ratified.  I  want  to  go  along  on 
every  reasonable  proposal.  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  resolution.  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  the  action.  I  said  so  before  the  amend- 
ment was  offered.  However,  we  are  confronted 
now  with  an  Issue  that  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  American  democracy.  If  the  Presi- 
dent can  send  an  unlimited  number  of  troops 
abroad,  and  Congress  by  its  action  declares 
it  to  be  Its  policy  to  let  the  Commander  in 
Chief  do  it  In  Implementation  of  a  treaty 
which  clearly  says  It  can  be  done  only  by 
democratic  processes,  we  would  be  saying.  In 
effect,  that  the  will,  the  order,  or  the  decree 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  with  reference 
to  implementing  a  treaty  and  committing 
American  boys  to  an  international  army  was 
a  constitutional  process.  No  one  has  ever 
made  such  a  contention.  It  was  not  even  so 
contended  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted, when  the  Senate  was  assured,  by  the 
same  authority  which  is  demanding  the  ac- 
tion now  proposed,  that  the  power  was  re- 
served in  the  Congress  by  the  treaty  Itself. 

APRIL    4,    19S1 

The  Vice  President.  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  as  amended. 

Mr.  Wherbt.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphbetJ 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fatjver]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NTisoN]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
ofiSclal  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCabran] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  announce  further  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtncPHRET],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magntjson].  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCabran  1.  and  the  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Ketauver  and  Mr.  McKellar) 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69,  nays 
21,  as  follows: 

TEAS 69 

Aiken,  Anderson,  Benton,  Brewster, 
Bridges,  Butler  of  Maryland,  Byrd,  Capehart, 
Carlson.  Chavez,  Clements,  Connally,  Doug- 
las. Duff.  Eastland,  Flanders,  Prear.  George, 
Gillette.  Green.  Hayden.  Hendrlckson. 
Hennlngs. 

Hlckenlooper,  Hill,  Hoey,  Holland,  Hunt, 
Ivee,  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Kerr.  Kllgore, 
Knowland,  Lehman,  Lodge.  Long,  McCarthy. 
MoClellan.  McParland.  McMahon,  Martin. 
Maybank,  Mllllkln,  Monroney. 
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Morse,  Murray.  Neely,  Nixon,  O'Conor, 
O'Mahoney,  Pastore,  Robertson.  Russell,  Sal- 
tonstall,  Smathers,  Smith  of  Maine,  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Smith  of  North  Carolina, 
Sparkman,  Stennls,  Taft,  Thye,  Tobey,  Un- 
derwood, Watkins,  Wiley,  Young. 

NAYS 21 

Bennett.  Brlcker,  Butler,  Nebr.,  Cain,  Case, 
Cordon,  Dlrksen,  Dworshak,  Ecton,  Ellender, 
Ferguson,  Fulbrlght,  Jenner,  Kem,  Langer, 
Malone.  Mundt,  Schoeppel,  Welker.  Wherry, 

Williams. 

NOT   VOTING 6 

Humphrey.  Kefauver.  McCarran,  McKellar, 
MagnuEon,  Vandenberg. 

So  Senate  Resolution  99,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  agreed  to,  Is  as  follows: 

Beaolved,  That — 

1.  the  Senate  approved  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  cooperat- 
ing In  the  common  defensive  effort  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  by  designat- 
ing, at  their  unanimous  request,  General  of 
the'  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  and  In  placing 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Europe 
under  his  command; 

2.  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Senate  that  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  partners 
makes  It  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
station  abroad  such  units  of  our  Armed 
Forces  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  contribute  our  fair  share  of  the  forces 
needed  for  the  Joint  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area; 

3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Commander 
m  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  before  taking 
action  to  send  units  of  ground  troops  to 
Europe  under  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Ri^presentatlves,  and  that  he  should 
likewise  consult  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  before 
sending  units  of  ground  troops  to  E^urope 
under  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  in  their  opinion 
the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are 
giving,  and  have  agreed  to  give  full,  realistic 
force  and  effect  to  the  requirement  of  ar- 
ticle 3  of  said  treaty  that  "by  means  of 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mu- 
txial  aid"  they  will  "maintain  and  develop 
their  Individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  armed  attack,"  specifically  Insofar  as 
the  creation  of  combat  units  is  concerned; 

5.  the  Senate  herewith  approves  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  major  contribution  to 
the  ground  forces  under  General  Elsen- 
hower's command  should  be  made  by  the 
European  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  that  such  units  of  United  States 
ground  forces  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
above  command  shall  be  so  assigned  only 
after  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  In  their  opinion 
such  assignment  Is  a  necessary  step  in 
strengthening  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  certified  opinions  referred  to 
In  paragraphs  4  and  5  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services,  and  to  the  House  Committees  on 
Porelgn  Affairs  and  Armed  Services  as  soon 
88  they  are  received; 

6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  in  the 
Interests  of  sound  constitutional  processes, 
and  of  national  unity  and  understanding, 
congressional  approval  should  be  obtained  of 
any  policy  requiring  the  assignment  of  Amer- 


ican troope  abroad  when  such  assignment 
In  Implementation  of  article  3  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty;  and  the  Senate  hereby  ap- 
proves the  present  plans  of  the  President  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  send  four  addi- 
tional divisions  of  ground  forces  to  Western 
Europe,  but  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  ground  troops  in  addition  to  such  fo\ir 
divisions  should  be  sent  to  Western  Europe 
in  implementation  of  article  3  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  without  further  congres- 
sional approval; 

7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  submit  to  the  Congress  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  6  months  reports 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  Including  such  Information  as  may 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe; 

8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  eliminate  all 
provisions  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Italy 
which  Impose  limitations  upon  the  military 
strength  of  Italy  and  prevent  the  perform- 
ance by  Italy  of  her  obligations  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  contribute  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  capacity  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe; 

9.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  revision  of 
plans  for  the  defense  of  Europe  as  soon  as 
possible  so  as  to  provide  for  utilization  on  a 
voluntary  basis  of  the  military  and  other  re- 
sources of  Western  Germany  and  Spain,  but 
not  exclusive  of  the  military  and  other 
resources  of  other  nations. 

The  Vice  Pbestoent.  Without  objection, 
the  preamble  to  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CoNNALLT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  Just  taken  in 
adopting  Senate  Resolution  99. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  Vice  PaEsroENT.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  19  minutes  remaining.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
would  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  better  known 
cold  war  warriors  of  the  past  recently 
described  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  asinine. 

I  would  now  read  part  of  a  statement 
by  a  distinguished  American  author  in  a 
book  which  came  out  last  week: 

When  the  decade  began,  the  official  vision 
of  the  Communist  world  was  still  that  of  "a 
political  monolith" — the  word  was  still  much 
used — relentlessly  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
what  few  were  embarrassed  to  call  the  "Free 
World." 

If  there  were  :?ivlsions  within  the  Com- 
munist world,  they  were  presumably  on  how 
best  to  pursue  the  revolution.  Foreign  policy 
vls-a-vls  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  as  it  was  still 
called,  was  accordingly  a  facilitating  Instru- 
ment for  a  larger  conflict. 

Cold  War  diplomats  solemnly  contemplat- 
ing the  world  over  their  martinis  still  evoke 
the  Communist  conspiracy  on  which  their 
fame  and  fortune  were  founded.  They  re- 
joice in  anything  that  seems  to  suggest  a 
revival  of  the  conflict;  they  try  to  warn  a 
generation  that  does  not  share  their  wisdom. 

But  their  audience  dwindles;  and  amuse- 
ment replaces  even  nostalgia  In  what  re- 
mains.  The    "terrible    fact"   obtrudes.    The 


Is  Communist  world  is  as  relentlessly  plural  as 
the  non-Communist  world;  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  much  farther  from  co- 
ordinated action  than  France  and  the  United 
States. 

On  the  record,  too,  the  Communist  powers 
are  cautious — rather  more  cautious  perhaps 
than  the  government  of  the  United  States — 
about  risking  disaster  In  pursuit  of  an  idea. 

One  must  sympathize  with  those  whose 
lives  were  predicated  on  the  theory  of  a  more 
unified,  and  heroic  communism.  They  are 
the  walking  wounded  of  the  cold  war. 

The  cold  war  vision  of  communism  always 
owed  much  to  men  whose  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can pantheon  and  whose  "self-confidence  of 
outlook"  substantially  exceeded  their  In- 
formation. But  there  has  also  been  change  In 
the  substance  of  world  affairs.  When  the  dec- 
ade began,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  each  equipped  with  weapons  capable, 
even  at  the  lowest  levels  of  military  expecta- 
tion (then  more  sanguine  than  now),  of 
destroying  each  other,  and  most  of  the  world 
between.  At  the  end  of  the  decade,  each  was 
capable  of  destroying  the  other  from  five  to 
fifteen  times  over. 

The  difference  to  a  population  already  dead 
is  not  decisive. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  appear  logic 
in  those  pertinent  observations.  I  will 
support  the  Nelson  amendment  with 
some  misgivings.  But  later  I  will  speak 
as  to  why  I  think  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment is  the  right  and  proper  amendment 
for  this  Senate  to  pass  today.  We  cannot 
aCford,  with  our  increasingly  limited  re- 
sources, to  continue  to  defend  and  fi- 
nance the  world.  At  the  same  time  they 
do  so  Uttle  to  defend  themselves,  the  for- 
eign central  bankers  continue  to  lecture 
this  Government  with  respect  to  the 
careless  manner  they  say  we  handle  the 
funds  necessary  to  protect  them,  all  of 
which  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  now 
all  too  well-knowi.  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  here  at  home. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  Senate  is  now  confronted  with  a  very 
dangerous  amendment. 

It  appears  to  take  account  of  the  ef- 
forts long  afoot  within  NATO  to  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  suf- 
fers from  a  fatal  defect. 

Adoption  of  this  Eunendment  would 
place  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  in  an  impossible  negotiating  posi- 
tion, as  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  has  stated. 

Is  it  reasonable  and  responsible  to 
threaten  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  if  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions refuse  to  negotiate?  That  is  what 
the  Nelson  amendment  does;  that  is  its 
fatal  defect. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  clearly  im- 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  Nelson 
amendment.  It  says,  in  unambigruous 
terms,  that  If  the  other  side  just  drags 
its  heels  concerning  negotiations  to  re- 
duce Its  troops  in  Europe — as  it  would 
have  every  incentive  to  do — ^we  will  go 
ahead  and  withdraw  ours  anyway.  That 
is  hardly  an  inducement  to  the  other 
side  to  negotiate. 

The  Nelson  amendment  contains  no 
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threat  or  inducement  of  any  kind  so  1  ai 
as  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are  cqn- 
cemed.  Instead  it  threatens  our  sjde 
with  a  self-inflicted  wound  if  the  other 
side  chooses  to  ignore  our  wish  to  nego- 
tiate. It  is  a  "giveaway  strategy"  which 
would  impede  rather  than  help  in  <iur 
effort  to  achieve  a  mutiml  and  balani^ed 
reduction  of  forces  in  Europe.  J 

Each  Senator  ought  to  reflect  on  wl>at 
his  own  reaction  would  be  if  he  w^re 
charged  with  the  task  of  negotiattag 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  mutual  apd 
balanced  force  reduction.  Just  suppf»se 
that  you  were  expected  to  go  out  ajid 
negotiate  a  mutual  and  balanced  te- 
duction  of  forces  with  the  other  side,  and 
suppose  that  you  knew  that  the  high- 
est card  in  your  hand,  and  a  very  strong 
card,  too.  was  the  readiness  to  redi^ce 
our  forces  in  return  for  an  agreement  !by 
the  other  &'de  to  reduce  theirs.  Suppose 
you  knew,  that  the  Russians  knew,  tljiat 
if  you  could  not  get  negotiations  stared 
within  the  next  6  months,  we  would] be 
bound  to  go  ahead  and  reduce  our  ior^s 
anyway.  ] 

I  wonder  what  the  reaction  of  a  Sen- 
ator charged  with  that  kind  of  responJBi- 
bility  would  be.  I  suggest  it  might  notjbe 
suitable  to  print  in  the  Congressio«al 
Record.  i 

The  language  now  before  the  Senfite 
does  not  promise  mutual  troop  redac- 
tions. It  only  promises  the  other  ade 
that  we  will  unilateraly  withdraw  <^ui 
forces  if  they  do  nothing. 

Mr.  President.  I  fervently  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  destroy  what  chances  we 
have — smd  they  appear  rather  brightl  at 
the  moment — to  enter  Into  meaningful 
negotiations  and,  indeed,  to  achieve  w«at 
we  have  long  been  seeking— «  mutjial 
and  balanced  force  reduction.  I 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  t^s 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  make. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
vmanimous  consent  that  there  be  :an 
additional  30  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  (di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  same  Sena- 
tors who  controlled  the  original  time^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— as  to  this  amendment  alone  I  iim 
willing  to  agree.  It  came  up  in  an  lyi- 
expected  way.  to  an  extent,  and  I  fem 
willing  to  agree  to  that  additional  tiijie. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  Intand 
to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ( isk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  time  ;iot 
be  allocated  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thjre 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  0)r- 
rect  that  imder  these  clrcimistances  uhe 
half -hour  will  be  taken  out  of  the  3  hours 
to  be  allocated  later? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President]  if 
there  is  going  to  be  extended  timq,  I 
would  like  3  minutes  on  this  amendm^t. 


Therefore,  I  would  not  like  to  see  all  the 
time  go  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  be  15  minutes 
to  each  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  get  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  manager  of  the 
amendment  says  he  will  give  me  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous  consent  for 
the  additional  time?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  spoke  on  this  issue  and  gave 
the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. As  I  stated  then,  it  is  not  often 
that  we  disagree. 

For  essentially  the  same  reasons,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr,  Nelson).  Several  joiu-nalists  and 
several  Members  of  our  body  have  sug- 
gested that,  in  view  of  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  regarding  Vietnam 
and  the  division  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  Congress,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Senate  to  cooperate  or  take  a  lead  in 
helping  establish  a  foreign  policy  for 
the  futiure. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  such 
a  joint  effort  is  now  being  made,  I  think 
the  amendments  which  we  will  vote  on 
if  adopted  could  undercut  these  efforts. 

The  questions  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  are  valid 
questions;  300,000  men  or  250,000  men 
are  not  immutable  figures.  These  forces 
can  be  reduced  in  safety  if  the  Soviet 
Union  reduces  its  forces  a  roughly  equiv- 
alent nimiber.  But  I  submit  there  is 
something  which  ought  not  to  be 
changed,  and  that  is  the  effort  to  main- 
tain parity  or  rough  balance  of  strength 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
and  our  coimtry  and  our  allies.  If  we  do 
not  accept  this  thesis,  then,  of  course, 
we  say  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union;  if  there  is 
no  threat,  no  danger,  it  follows  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  withdraw  all  of  oiu' 
troops.  But  I  do  not  think  the  supporters 
of  the  Mansfield  or  Nelson  amendments 
would  so  vote.  NATO  is  important  to 
U.S.  security. 

In  f&ct,  our  coxmtry  is  making  an  ef- 
fort now  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for 
parity  or  some  rough  basis  of  equality 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
now  have  that  rough  parity  between 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  NATO 
forces  should  not  be  reduced  except  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  It": 
allies. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  would,  as 
other  Senators  have  stated,  remove  the 
stability  that  now  exists  and  reduce  in- 


centive upon  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  its  forces  in  Europe. 

I  believe  that  a  unilateral  reduction  of 
our  forces  in  Europe  at  this  time,  when 
negotiations  are  underway  concerning 
the  Mideast,  when  we  are  negotiating 
about  Berlin,  when  the  SALT  talks  are 
underway,  when  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  are  trying  to  settle  issues 
which  have  plagued  Europe  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  would  reduce  the 
chance  of  success  of  these  great  move- 
ments. 

I  must  say  that  this  administration 
has  offered  positive  initiatives  for  force 
reductions.  Its  initiatives  offer  the  pos- 
sibility of  settling  some  issues  in  Europe 
that  have  caused  tensions  and  held 
danger. 

Most  important  is  the  possibility  of 
bringing  into  parity,  and  reducing 
through  negotiations,  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  nuclear  threat  which  hangs 
over  our  heads. 

I  hope  we  will  take  into  consideration 
these  long-term  issues  of  foreign  policy, 
help  formulate  policies  which  may  reduce 
tensions,  and  which  may  help  deter  war. 

I  look  upon  our  strength  in  NATO  at 
this  time  as  an  element  of  peace — an 
element  which  has  helped  maintain  the 
peace  thus  far,  and  gives  us  hope  for  the 
future.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  27  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15,  in  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  made  this 
observation  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense : 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  I  was  In  Europe  last 
week,  at  a  nuclear  Army  base,  one  of  my 
constituents,  a  private,  asked  me  why  his 
wife  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  Job  although 
she  would  work  for  the  same  pay  that  a  Ger- 
man would  work.  I  asked  the  general  to 
answer  the  question,  and  bis  answer  was  the 
Germans  would  not  permit  it. 

Now  the  Germans  have  Imported  people 
from  other  countries,  they  have  no  unem- 
ployment of  any  kind,  and  they  Import 
Greeks,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Arabs — 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion also  imports  people  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain — 

and  yet  they  won't  allow  a  wife  of  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  defending  their  country  to  work 
on  the  base. 

I  went  to  a  nuclear  Air  Force  base  with 
Senator  Pastore  a  little  while  after  that, 
asked  the  same  question  and  received  the 
same  answer.  For  the  record  I  will  put  in 
the  number  of  people  who  were  working  at 
that  base  which  they  gave  me  as  quickly 
as  they  could,  743  Germans  authorized  and 
77  Americans  unauthorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  to  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense then  stated  in  my  absence  that 
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they  were  glad  to  know  of  the  informa- 
tion, had  it,  and  were  working  on  it. 

I  might  add  that  the  Germans  are 
importing  some  2,700,000  workers.  Now 
there  is  6-percent  unemployment  in  my 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  understand  14- 
percent  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

When  later  I  came  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  asked  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense: 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  rule  now  If  you 
have  time  on  the  floor  you  have  to  be  there 
and  I  had  15  minutes  to  11  o'clock  so  I  had 
to  leave.  What  was  your  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem Incident  to  the  refusal  of  the  Germans 
to  let  the  wife  of  an  American  work  on  a 
Onlted  States  base? 

Here  is  the  answer,  Mr.  President: 

Mr.  Kellet.  My  response  was  that  I  learned 
of  this  problem  In  the  course  of  preparing 
myself  for  these  hearings,  and  I  am  In  the 
process  of  challenging  that  policy. 

Senator  Symington.  How  long  ago  did  you 
learn  about  It? 

Mr.  Keixey.  I  learned  of  It  2  days  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quirement in  the  pending  amendment — 
that  the  Executive  negotiate  reciprocal 
force  reductions  under  a  congressional 
instruction  to  reduce  unilaterally  if 
negotiations  are  not  in  progress — would 
make  it  almost  inconceivable  that  nego- 
tiations would  even  begin  since  the  War- 
saw Pact  could  effectuate  U.S.  force  re- 
ductions simply  by  stalling  on  the  begin- 
ning of  any  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks. 

Even  if  MBFR  foreign  negotiations 
were  to  begin  before  the  deadline  im- 
posed by  the  Nelson  amendment,  a 
clearly  expressed  congressional  interest 
in  unilateral  force  reductions  in  Europe 
would  imdercut  the  negotiating  position 
of  NATO,  since  the  Warsaw  Pact  would 
be  fully  aware  of  the  pressures  on  the 
United  States  to  reduce  whether  or  not 
an  MBFR  agreement  was  reached. 

The  amendment  would  produce  an  ex- 
tremely damaging  and  severe  psycholog- 
ical effect  on  our  NATO  allies  in  Europe 
since  Europeans  would  probably  con- 
clude unilateral  U.S.  reductions  were  in- 
evitable regardless  of  the  agreements 
that  might  be  reached  in  MBFR  negotia- 
tions. 

The  abUity  to  obtain  a  larger  Euro- 
pean contribution  to  NATO  defense 
would  be  imdermined,  since  the  Euro- 
peans would  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  utility  of  attempting  to  correct  the 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  imbalances  which 
would  result  from  even  gradual  U.S. 
withdrawals. 

The  impact  of  any  U.S.  withdrawals, 
even  though  phased  over  a  period  of 
time,  would  make  it  necessary  for  NATO 
to  undertake  a  basic  review  of  its 
strategy. 

The  executive  branch,  as  recently  as 
Sunday,  expressed  its  willingness  to  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  little  use  in  undertaking  such 
negotiations,  however,  unless  they  can 
be  meaningful.  While  I  am  assured  that 
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it  will  use  all  due  speed,  the  executive 
branch  should  not  be  placed  under  time 
limits  as  to  the  negotiations. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  here 
that  Congress  neither  constitutionally 
nor  physicaly  is  able  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  powers  involved, 
that  this  is  clearly  an  Executive  respon- 
sibility, and  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
ought  not  to  be  tied  under  the  delicate 
conditions  which  prevail. 

The  proposed  amendment  legislates 
foreign  policy  without  a  prior  oppor- 
tunity for  joint  consideration  between 
executive  £md  legislative,  such  as  the 
holding  of  hearings. 

Finally,  our  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Bel- 
giiun,  the  Honorable  John  Eisenhower, 
who  has  talked  with  several  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  believed  this  matter  of  such 
international  importance  that  he  placed 
a  transatlantic  telephone  call  to  me  here 
in  Washington.  Ambassador  Eisenhower 
asked  that  I  convey  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  the  deep  concern  this  pro- 
posed unilateral  move  has  caused  among 
our  NATO  allies,  and  his  own  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  not  take  any  action 
which  would  impede  the  progress  of  bi- 
lateral negotiations. 

We  have  heard  the  views  of  all  the 
Uving  former  Presidents,  and  from  this 
President.  We  have  heard  from  former 
Secretaries  of  State,  from  Ambassadors 
at  Large,  and  from  most  of  the  persons 
principally  involved  in  establishing  our 
relationships  with  our  Western  Eu- 
ropean allies,  and  they  have  all  said  the 
same  thing:  that  this  proposal  would  be 
disastrous,  that  it  would  be  dangerous, 
that  it  would  run  counter  to  the  con- 
tinuing and  delicate  negotiations  now  in 
process.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Nelson  amendment  and  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  time 
is  not  used  I  know  it  will  not  be  charged. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  Nelson  amendment,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

I  think  it  could  be  decisive  for  the  vot- 
ing pattern  here  what  happens  on  the 
first  vote.  If  the  majority  leader  had 
risen  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Nelson  amendment  in  my 
amendment,  notwithstanding  the  yeas 
and  nays,"  I  am  sure  no  one  would  have 
objected.  But  that  Is  not  our  situation. 
The  situation  Is  that  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment is  ostensibly  a  compromise.  If  it  is 
adopted,  the  theory  might  be  that  those 
who  join  in  adopting  it  may  then  feel 
"a  compromise  has  been  obtained;  we 
will  go  to  the  main  event." 

This,  I  think,  would  be  a  disastrous 
mistake  for  our  country,  for  this  reason, 
basically : 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  in  the  bal- 
ance as  to  whether  the  United  States 
will  or  will  not  continue  to  be  the  back- 
stop for  European  defense.  It  is  very 
clear  that  Europe  Is  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  Incapable  of  its  own  defense 


against  the  full  nuclear  power  of  the 
USSR. 

If  the  United  States  gives  the  signal — 
and  it  does  not  even  matter  whether  tbe 
Mansfield  amendment  is  going  to  be  en- 
acted law — at  the  end,  it  la  the  Senate 
vote  that  counts.  That  is  why,  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  I  and  many  others  are 
here  today.  The  Senate  vote  will  count. 
It  will  signal  to  Europe,  "Don't  depoid 
on  us.  Count  us  out.  Make  your  own  ar- 
rangements." 

What  are  the  consequences  of  that? 
Ehirope  has  20  divisions  or  more.  We  have 
four  and  one-third.  Europe  is  spending 
$20  billion  and  more.  We  are  spending, 
even  at  the  figure  cited  by  Senator  Mans- 
field, $14  billion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  yield.  I  have 
only  3  minutes.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  answer,  in  my  judgment.  Is  that 
this  will  be  the  result :  If  we  give  the  sig- 
nal to  Europe  that  we  are  pulling  out,  an 
infinitely  greater  defense  burden  will 
soon  accrue  on  the  United  States  than  we 
have  dreamed  of  before.  This  is  not  hard- 
headed  finance,  is  very  unwise,  and  is 
very  improvident. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  to  go  on 
along  this  line  forever,  but  we  cannot, 
in  my  Judgment,  tie  the  hands  of  our 
negotiators  in  the  counterproductive 
way  which  this  would  tie  them.  The  Nel- 
son amendment  actually  presents  a  disin- 
centive to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  to  negotiate.  For  now,  balancing  off 
whatever  Incentives  they  have  to  ne- 
gotiate mutual  force  reductions — and  I 
think  they  do  have  incentives — there 
would  be  the  incentive  to  delay  negotia- 
tions to  force  U.S.  unilatered  withdraw- 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  believe  that  it 
would  be  incomprehensible  for  the  Euro- 
peans, inasmuch  as  there  is  testimony  on 
the  record  that  the  United  States  has 
emplaced  in  Europe  some  7.000  nuclear 
warheads,  there  is  justification  for  these 
Europeans  to  believe  they  are  being  de- 
serted just  because  we  decide  to  pull  out 
some  of  our  conventional  ground  forces? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  7.000 
nuclear  warheads  are  far  more  of  a  wor- 
ry to  Elurope  than  an  assurance.  The  fact 
that  we  are  there  physically  is  the  real 
assurance  to  Europe — and  the  best  as- 
surance against  any  premature  resort  to 
nuclear  war.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frcwn  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue we  face  in  this  debate  has  to  do  with 
the  desirability  of  reducing  the  size  of 
the  American  Army  in  Europe.  This  is 
the  issue. 
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I  think,  for  many  years  now,  It 
been  desirable  to  reduce  the  size  of 
European  forces.  The  reasons  have  bfeen 
recounted  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  now,  but 
I  would  mention,  in  passing,  just  a  Jew. 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  to  |be- 
lieve  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  m^n- 
tain  300,000  American  troops  and  250JpOO 
wives  and  children  in  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Exirope.  It  has  been  a  gen^a- 
tion  now.  and  we  have  seen  no  significant 
reduction  in  that  force.  Everyone  knows 
that  there  is  fantastic  featherbedding  in 
connection  with  that  force.  There  are 
128  generals,  if  you  please — one  general 
for  every  2,343  men.  Prudent  reductions 
could  be  made  without  affecting  Ithe 
fighting  quality  of  our  forces.  Indee<l,  it 
might  even  be  improved  should  such  re- 
ductions be  made. 

Second,  there  is  the  refusal  of  (our 
allies  to  repay  us  the  amount  of  bur 
dollar  drain,  which  they  are  more  than 
able  to  pay,  for  they  are  rich,  far  ricfier 
than  they  have  ever  been  before;  and 
this  continuing  failure  has  added  s6  to 
our  mounting  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  that  now  we  see  the  dollar 
cracking  under  the  pressure,  with  alljthe 
farflung  repercussions  this  could  nave 
upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  West- 
ern World.  I 

Third,  there  is  the  serious  strategic 
question  as  to  whether  so  large  a  qon- 
ventional  force  is  really  needed,  wheii  its 
principal  purpose  is  to  provide  "trip- 
wire" assurance  that  we  stand  ready  to 
use  our  nuclear  deterrent  in  case  West- 
em  Europe  is  ever  attacked.  J 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  other  ijea- 
sons,  I  support  a  move  now  to  reduce  jthe 
size  of  American  forces  in  Europe.  We 
could  do  this  in  one  of  two  ways.  We 
could  do  it  unilaterally.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  a  prudent  reduction,  iier- 
haps  not  as  many  as  150.000,  but  a  fru- 
dent  reduction,  taken  on  a  unilateral 
basis,  would  be  helpful  in  setting  the 
climate  for  further  relaxation  of  tensions 
in  middle  Europe.  Second,  we  could  do  it 
by  negotiation,  which  is  what  Senator 
Mathias  seeks  to  do.  But  I  can  see|  no 
way  for  proceeding  in  a  manner  thatl  at- 
tempts to  combine  the  two.  I  stand  *— 
doing  it  unilaterally  and  will  support 
Mansfield  amendment. 

But  the  amendment  offered  by  Senitor 
Nelson  attempts  to  combine  the  twolap- 
proaches.  This  couid  only  force  the  Pijesl- 
dent  and  his  representatives  into  an  im- 
possible negotiating  position.  It  would 
mean  that  if  they  went  to  the  negottat- 
Ing  table,  they  would  go  handcuffed  by 
a  law  which  says  to  the  Russians,  injthe 
first  place,  "All  you  must  do  is  sifend 
back,  refrain  from  negotiating,  and  jthe 
American  law  will  automatically  bting 
about  a  series  of  reductions  in  U.S.  ttoop 
levels  over  the  next  3  years."  Thus,  I  the 
amendment  removes  the  incentive  to 
negotiate  by  placing  us  in  a  straitjacket 
In  advanced,  which  not  only  would  be'un- 
fair  to  the  President,  but  would  lalso 
largely  negate  any  possibility  for  succjess- 
ful  negotiations.  . 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  c^iflB- 
cult  as  it  is  for  me  to  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  others  who  support  this  amendnient, 
T  think  It  cannot  be  justified. 
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We  have  two  choices:  either  to  move 
unilaterally  or  to  refrain  from  moving 
unilaterally  and  go  first  to  the  negoti- 
ating table.  This  amendment  attempts 
to  combine  these  two  approaches  and  I 
think  it  is  unworkable.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  irony  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  that 
he  is  opposed  to  this  amendment  on  the 
argument  that  it  will  tie  the  President's 
hands.  Yet,  he  is  going  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  within  the  next  few  weeks 
supporting  a  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Vietnam  on  a  date  certain  in  the 
face  of  the  same  argument  that  this  will 
tie  the  President's  hands  in  his  negoti- 
ations with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  circumstances  are  just  the  same. 
The  Senator  is  saying  that  this  will  tie 
the  President's  hands  in  negotiations, 
but  he  is  willing  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  by  voting  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Vietnam.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  interesting  thing  about  all  this 
is  that  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
have  passed  if  Mr.  Brezhnev  had  not 
said,  "We  are  willing  to  negotiate,"  and 
repeated  it  three  times. 

The  question  is.  Should  there  be  a 
reduction  in  forces  or  should  there  not? 
On  the  merits,  I  think  there  should  be. 
I  am  prepared  to  permit  negotiations  to 
go  ahead,  to  see  whether  they  can  agree 
upon  a  reduction  in  forces.  But  I  am  not 
agreeable  to  saying  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reduce  forces  which  we  think 
are  not  necessary  there  because  it  might 
interfere  with  negotiations  that  were  not 
imderway  and  no  one  thought  were  going 
to  occur,  anyway,  imtll  Mr.  Brezhnev 
suggested  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  22  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  support  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  offered,  but  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  this  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  section  (d)  is  not 
clear.  My  impression  is  that  the  sponsor 
intends  to  suspend  or  to  make  inopera- 
tive only  the  first  provision,  with  regard 
to  the  250,000  troops  after  June  30,  1972. 
It  strikes  me  that  if  that  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  it 
ought  to  be  made  clear  by  adding  words 
to  the  effect  that  only  that  provision  of 
this  amendment  is  operative,  that  the 
last  two  amendments  are  not  affected 
by  section  (d). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  If  it  wlU 
make  the  amendment  any  clearer  by 


using  the  word  "only,"  I  would  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  word  be  added. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  any  language 
changes  by  unanimous  consent  I  would 
like  to  have  submitted  in  writing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  just  to  make 
it  clearer.  There  are  two  ways  which  I 
think  can  clarify  it.  One  is  to  strike  the 
"s"  from  the  word  "provisions"  which  I 
think  is  merely  a  t3T>ographical  error.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Intends  that  there  be  any  doubt  about  his 
amendment.  The  purpose  Is  to  suspend 
only  that  first  provision  relating  to  June 
30,  1972  and  not  the  other  two  provisions. 
Of  course,  my  feeling  is  that  this  delays 
it.  It  will  not  be  nearly  so  effective  as 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  which  I  pre- 
fer. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  "s"  at  the  end  of 
the  word  "provisions"  is  a  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  not 
object  to  that  change,  at  least. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  has  just  been  called 
to  my  attention.  That  "s"  is  a  tjixjgraph- 
ical  error.  It  was  added  to  the  origi- 
nal. Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  any  objection  to  deleting  the  "s" 
from  the  word  "provisions"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  hope  that 
could  be  done.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  words  "only  this 
provision"  would  clarify  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  Is  there  objection  to  such  modi- 
fication?   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  until  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  an  opportunity  to  check  on  this 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  It  is  just  a  typographical 
error.  The  word  is  "provision."  It  should 
not  be  "provisions."  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  request  that  the  letter 
"s"  be  stricken? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  do.  The  explana- 
tion placed  on  each  Senator's  desk  shows 
what  it  means  exactly.  The  "s"  has  been 
added  there.  It  is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  not 
object  to  making  this  correction.  We 
should  not  vote  on  something  about 
which  there  may  be  some  doubt. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  having 
reserved  the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
object  to  this  minor  typographical 
change  but  I  would  like  for  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  be  able  to  check  on 
it  first.  So  far  as  any  substantive  changes 
in  amendments  are  concerned,  as  we  get 
down  close  to  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  vote,  there  could  be  expected 
to  be  some  objections. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  I  say,  this  is 
not  substantive  at  all. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
means.  That  is  what  he  meant.  That  is 
what  he  wants  it  to  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  state  his 
request  now,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.   NELSON.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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that  in  subsection 
word,  "provisions" 
strike  the  letter  "s".  As  Senators  will  note 
from  the  explanation  on  their  desks,  we 
want  it  to  mean  exactly  that.  The  "s" 
may  change  the  meaning. 
Mr.  SI'ENNIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 

that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
miow  from  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment if  that  means 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell)  .  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  the  right  to  ob- 
ject or  to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Whether  I  am  going  to  object  or  not  will 
depend  upon  the  answer  to  my  question 

and  that  is,  we  are  saying 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELLt .  We  are  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  by 
striking  out  the  "s"  on  that,  it  means 
that  the  Senator  is  saying  the  force  level 
as  of  June  30  shall  not  become  operative 
but  that  the  other  force  levels  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  for 
1973  and  1974,  would  become  operative. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  explanation  placed  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk  and  is  based  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  assume  that  the  "s"  was  erro- 
neously added. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  the  Senator  is 
saying  he  would  cut  off  only  the  first 
date  and  not  the  other  two. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  is  not  trying  to 
cut  down  on  what  the  President  can  do 
In  the  last  2  years  there. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Unless  they  reach  agree- 
ment themselves  and  that,  as  I  say,  is 
what  the  explanation  says  which  has 
been  placed  on  each  Senator's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Gambrell) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
modification  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
modification  will  be  made. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  main 
thrust,  thus  far,  of  the  opposition  today 
has  been  brought  up  before.  But  particu- 
larly today  it  has  been  said  that  If  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  It  would  impair 
the  negotiating  power  of  the  administra- 
tion. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  strong  stand  on 


that.  ITae  record  of  this  administration 
shows  that  it  does  not  have  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  negotiate.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  usurping  anything,  because  what 
is  there  is  not  being  used. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy  for  the  1970*8 — A  New  Strategy 
for  Peace,  a  report  to  the  Congress  by 
Richard  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  February  18,  1970 — page  35,  sec- 
ond paragraph: 

Our  association  with  Western  Europe  Is 
fundamental  to  the  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  unnatural  division  of 
the  continent.  We  recognize  that  the  re- 
union of  Kurope  will  come  about  not  from 
one  spectacular  negotiation,  but  from  an  ex- 
tended historical  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  that  to  show  the 
predisposition  that  exists  in  the  admin- 
istration today. 

Now  I  go  to  the  next  statement,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken),  who  brought  out  the  fact 
yesterday  that  the  first  recent  effort  was 
not  on  March  30  but  on  June  27,  1970, 
over  a  year  ago,  and  that  this  effort  by 
the  Soviets  was  responded  to  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Apparently  this  fell  total- 
ly flat  and  nothing  happened.  It  was 
again  renegotiated  by  the  Soviets  on 
March  30  and  nothing  happened.  Only 
now  is  this  offer  to  negotiate  revealed  in 
order  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
administration  now  talks  of  negotiations, 
but  it  has  had  ample  time,  ever  since  it 
has  been  in  office,  to  demonstrate  its  de- 
sire to  negotiate,  if  that  is  its  policy;  but 
of  course  it  is  not. 

In  reply  to  talk  of  unilateral  reduc- 
tions, I  used  figures  yesterday  that  were 
not  challenged  which  showed  that  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  1965  in- 
creased from  967.000  to — I  am  using  the 
date  October  1970— to  1,300,000;  while 
the  army  of  the  Soviet  Union  decreased 
in  1965  from  2,300,000  to  its  strength  last 
year,  which  was  2.000,000  men.  This  is 
a  uriilateral  decrease  on  the  Soviet  side 
which  was  not  matched  by  our  side. 

Our  experience  with  the  SALT  talks 
has  not  been  good.  It  has  been  impeded 
by  the  policy  of  this  administration  by 
linking  things  such  that  we  must  advance 
the  whole  spectrum  of  our  involvement, 
or  not  at  all.  We  continue  to  hang  on  to 
the  troop  levels  we  have. 

I  make  this  economic  point.  It  is  not 
a  statement  that  I  prepared,  but  some- 
thing printed  in  the  Record  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
yesterday,  where  he  talks  of  how  much 
the  United  States  is  spending  with  re- 
spect to  how  much  our  friends  in  Eu- 
rope are  spending. 

An  average  of  3.9  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  is  spent  by  our 
European  allies  on  defense.  Broken  down, 
that  is  1.5  percent  by  the  United  King- 
dom, 4.4  percent  by  France,  and  3.5  per- 
cent by  West  Germany,  while  this  coun- 
try spends  8.7  percent  of  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense. 

That  tells  a  story  In  itself. 

We  have  8.5  percent  of  our  young  men 
of  military  age  In  the  services.  West  Ger- 
many has  4  percent.  Our  per  capita  is 
about  $1,396.  That  of  Germany  is  $93. 

The  simple  question  is,  if  defense  is  so 


significant  for  us,  I  would  hope  we  could 
see  an  equal  effort  made  by  those  in 
Western  Europe.  This  fundamental  point 
was  challenged  yesterday  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee — 
the  figures  which  I  put  forth — and  I  will 
reveal  my  source.  The  source  is  the  dis- 
tingxiished  majority  leader,  who  inserted 
the  figures  into  the  Record  on  May  11, 
and  I  was  merely  quoting  them. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  a  discrepancy 
between  the  figures  put  forth  by  the 
majority  leader  and  figures  put  forth  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  through  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). 

Mr.  President,  the  differences  are  quite 
interesting.  The  majority  leader  talked 
of  22  divisions  in  Central  Europe,  includ- 
ing AVs  divisions  of  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  include  two  French  divi- 
sions presently  in  Western  Europe,  for 
a  total  of  24  divisions. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  who  did  not  say  they  were  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  figures,  there  are  20 
divisions  of  the  allies  in  Central  Europe, 
4  Va  divisions  from  the  United  States,  five 
French  combat-ready  divisions,  and  in 
the  rest  of  Europe  25  divisions. 

George  Ball  stated  in  his  argument  re- 
cently that  we  are  faced  with  91  divisions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  our  efforts  are  anything 
more  than  a  trip  wire  is  simply  inac- 
cur&tc. 

I  might  add  that  the  point  the  Senator 
from  New  York  made  is  that  we  want 
flexibility.  I  might  ask  him  to  consult  the 
table  of  organization  and  the  plsms  that 
in  the  first  24  hours,  in  the  first  90  hours, 
there  will  be  recourse  to  the  "Nukes."  If 
they  are  to  be  used  as  part  of  our  plans, 
then  I  submit  that  it  is  unrealistic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Textis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  to  reduce  our 
NATO  forces  by  150,000  men  has  been  an 
enlightening  discourse.  There  has  been 
strong  debate,  and  sound  discussion  on 
the  measure  offered  for  consideration 
of  this  body. 

We  have  to  weigh  those  arguments. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  argue  against  the 
need  for  improving  our  balance  of  dol- 
lars flow. 

It  is  a  valid  position.  However,  it  is 
only  one  factor  In  the  case,  only  one 
point  to  weigh. 

Further,  there  are  much  better  ways 
than  unilateral  withdrawal  to  lighten  the 
financial  load,  principally  by  requiring 
that  our  allies  pick  up  more  of  the  check 
for  the  maintenance  of  American  troops 
in  Europe.  And  I  mean  substantially 
making    the    outlays    for    the    costs. 
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not  just  helping  the  immediata  balance 
of  payments  by  purchase  of  Amerioan 
bonds  or  American  obligations  to  off$et 
the  dollar  flow.  That  merely  delays  (|he 
result  of  an  Imbalance  in  payments.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  direct  p4y 
ments  from  our  allies. 

Well,    then,    it    is    argued,    why 
we  not  let  the  Germans  and  the  Fre 
and  our  other  allies  put  the  men, 
troops,  on  the  line? 

That,  too,  has  some  merit.  But  It, 
fails  to  meet  the  need  which  we  h, 
to  consider.  The  Germans,  who  have  hfalf 
a  million  men  under  arms,  are  the  logical 
ones  to  put  more  men  on  the  Une.      I 

Therein  are  the  negative  considera- 
tions the  strongest  one  being  that  eyen 
her  neighbors  still  have  fear  of  a  strongly 
rearmed  Germany  which  can  domintite 
the  military  scene  of  Europe.  And.  iiie 
Russians  whose  presence  and  posture  ^re 
the  reasons  for  any  troops  being  thflre, 
certainly  are  not  going  to  permit  an  over- 
whelming German  military  presence.. 

Thus,  we  need  the  German  treastire 
to  help  pay  for  our  men  there,  not  tlieir 
troops  if  we  are  to  meet  the  cost  bal 
and  not  give  rise  to  greater  fears. 

Why  Americans?  And  why  so  m 
Americans? 

There  are  continuing  and  sovmd 
acms  for  the  maintenance  of 
strength  in  Europe,  most  of  which  hive 
been  heard  in  these  chambers  in  flhis 
debate.  I  do  believe  that  there  is  room 
for  reduction  of  the  sup^wrt  elements  If  or 
our  combat  troops  there  because  the 
flgiu-es  show  that  these  support  troi>ps 
are  the  highest  ratio  to  combat  u^its 
smywhere  in  the  world.  These  can  be 
trimmed— we  can  harden  the  muscla  of 
the  force,  and  we  can  cut  the  fat  fiom 
the  strength  of  the  divisions  we  hkve 
there  without  weakening  our  total 
bat  potential.  But  this  number  is  far,tfar 
less  than  the  figures  considered  in  Ithe 
amendment  before  us  today. 

Others  have  made  a  sound  case  ^or 
the  continued  maintenance  of  bur 
troops — NATO  is  a  sound  alliance,  it  pas 
worked,  it  continues  to  work,  it  buys  [the 
United  States  security  and  it  has,  a" 
all,  bought  the  stability  in  that  pa 
the  world  where  stability  has  bee 
necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  wes 
nations  of  Europe.  And  stability  con- 
tributes directly  to  our  own  oveirall 
security.  i 

And,  Importantly,  the  case  has  qeen 
made  that  instability  favors  the  War^w 
Pact  force,  and  instability  will  encoui^e 
an.  accommodation  by  the  Europeans 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Certainly,  ^ith 
the  growing  possibility  of  negotiations 
for  mutual  withdrawals,  we  must  I  not 
weaken  our  own  stance  by  unila 
withdrawal. 

For  years,  the  very  basis  of  the  N 
alliance  has  been  that  it  not  only 
vldes  the  protective  umbrella  for  Eu 
but  is  inherent  to  our  own  security. ' 
foundation  Is  just  as  strong  today,  land 
the  argument  remains  just  as  valid,  i 
believe  that  the  Europeans  should  pro 
vide  more  of  the  strength  for  their  pwn 
defense,  but  we  must  not  forget  thatj  our 
own  forces  are  there  for  our  own  s^cu 
rlty.  That  remains  constant  today. 

Obviously,  we  lessen  our  options  and 
weigh  the  choice  more  heavily  In  ffevor 


of  nuclear  response  if,  God  forbid,  the 
day  comes  when  we  have  to  face  the 
Russians  and  the  Warsaw  nations  in 
combat.  We  must  not  limit  that  option, 
and  we  must  allow  the  President  a  great- 
er choice  than  just  capitulation  or  nu- 
clear response  so  long  as  that  threat 
exists.  Winston  Churchill  stated  it  well 
when  he  said  the  Russians  have  always 
wanted  the  fruits  of  battle,  but  not  the 
costs  of  battle.  The  Russians  are  well 
aware  that  for  any  possible  victory  in 
Europe — even  with  conventional  weap- 
ons— they  would  pay  a  terrible  price. 
I  reject  the  argiunent  that  all  we  need 
in  NATO  is  a  token  force.  The  game  of 
counting  divisions  is  misleading.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  Senator  Cooper  and 
others  who  have  made  the  case  that  our 
forces  are  near  par  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces.  For  example,  one  U.S.  divi- 
sion has  the  firepower  and  combat 
strength  of  three  Russian  divisions.  In- 
deed, the  present  NATO  force  has  the 
capability  of  withstanding  an  attack  to 
permit  reinforcements  to  be  brought  in. 
The  Russians  know  this.  So  there  is  a 
military  power  equation  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage attack. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  concerning  our  Armed  Forces, 
our  alliances,  our  policies,  and  our  posi- 
tions around  the  world. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  stability. 
One  of  the  successes  of  this  Nation's 
policies — and  even  with  all  the  problems 
of  Vietnam,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other 
lesser  conflicts  today  In  the  world.  In 
total,  there  has  been  no  great  conflagra- 
tion despite  the  great  potential  of  con- 
frontation of  major  powers.  That  is 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  al- 
liances, and  the  continuity  of  the  U.S. 
efifort  since  World  War  n.  It  is  true  that 
times  have  changed,  and  our  alliances 
may  be  changing.  Certainly,  Vietnam 
has  taught  us  a  hard  lesson  in  Asia,  and 
we  have  a  great  distance  to  go  to  bring 
equal  attention  to  our  owti  neighboring 
continent  of  South  America  in  concern 
over  conditions  there.  Nevertheless  we 
have  succeeded  in  retaining  comparative 
stability,  and  NATO  has  been  a  comer- 
stone  of  that  stability  in  Europe.  Our 
goal  is  still  the  same — stability  in  this 
world.  NATO  is  still  contributing  to  that 
stability. 

I  favor  the  lower  profile  of  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  most  of  the  world.  I  even  favor 
it  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  we  are  in  a 
position  to  reach  some  substantive 
agreements  on  a  bilateral  reduction  of 
forces  there. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
the  important  point  that  this  entire 
issue,  this  amendment  and  its  airing  in 
this  body  and  in  the  world  press,  has 
been  a  constructive  move.  It  has  forced 
us  to  review  our  own  NATO  position, 
and  in  that  review,  I  believe  we  will  find 
that  on  balance,  its  strengths  remain 
greater  than  its  weaknesses. 

The  attention  has  forced  om-  allies  to 
recognize  that  they  cannot  forever  ex- 
E>ect  our  peoples  and  the  Congress  to 
remam  ever  patient.  Our  allies  who  are 
directly  under  the  Russian  gims  should 
measure  their  concern  in  more  than 
expressions,  but  in  marks,  in  poimds, 
and  in  francs.  They  must  be  willing  to 


contribute  more,  to  join  in  the  alliance 
in  a  stronger  fashion. 

The  United  States  allocates  7  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  for  defense 
spending,  versus  an  average  of  5  per- 
cent for  our  NATO  allies.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  more  from  them.  Never- 
theless, the  basic  premise  of  maintain- 
ing our  strength  in  NATO  is  too  sound 
to  reject. 

On  balance,  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment is  against  the  unilateral  cutback 
of  our  forces.  This  remains  a  dangerous 
and  potentially  explosive  world.  The  sta- 
bility which  we  have  brought  with  NATO 
is  too  necessary,  too  mandatory  if  you 
will,  to  risk  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  yield  the  Senator 
any  more  time.  I  have  only  5  minutes 
remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  statement  made 
yesterday  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
referring  to  excerpts  from  Senate  hear- 
ings of  June  12, 1958. 

Senator  Ellender  asked  Admiral 
Burke : 

Do  you  feel  NATO  has  been  a  success? 

Admiral  Burke  answered: 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ellender  asked: 

What  about  the  36  divisions  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have?  Where  are  they  now?  You 
have  nothing  but  paper  divisions,  and  you 
know  it. 

Admiral  Burke  answered: 
That  Is  absolutely  correct,  sir. 

The  statement  put  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  from  Edward 
King  also  states  that  in  part  the  Amer- 
ican force,  not  speaking  of  our  allies,  is 
understrength.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, an  article  in  yesterday's  Evening 
Star  by  Tom  Wicker,  entitled  "Mike 
Mansfield's  Welcome  Heresy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MDtE  Mansfield's  Welcome  Heresy 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  has  done 

us  all  a  service.  His  proposal  to  force  a  60 

percent    reduction    in    American    forces    m 

Europe  has  made  It  clear  how  difficult  It  is  In 
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this  country  to  change  a  policy  that  has 
(chleved  Institutional  statxis,  no  matter  how 
little  sense  the  policy  may  have  come  to 
make. 

Mansfield's  welcome  Heresy  also  has  ex- 
posed the  extent  to  which  American  foreign 
policy-making  Is  dependent,  not  Just  upon 
the  standards  and  concerns  but  even  upon 
the  personalities  of  the  past.  For  not  since  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  Its  last  en- 
campment has  there  been  such  an  Ingather- 
ing of  elders  and  bygonera  as  President  Nixon 
has  mobUlzed  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  NATO  must  never — no,  never — ^be  recon- 
sidered like  any  other  question  of  priorities. 
Never  nUnd  the  crumbling  and  festering 
American  city;  never  mind  the  mounting  de- 
mands for  tax  dollars  for  education,  health, 
transportation,  welfare.  Job  training;  never 
mind  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  half -million 
persons.  Including  dependents  and  128  gen- 
erals, as  well  as  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, In  Europe;  never  mind  the  International 
payments  deficit  to  which  this  endless  com- 
mitment annually  contributes  $1.8  billion. 
Never  mind  all  that;  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  says  NATO  must  go  on  essentially  un- 
touched. 

One  primary  argument  against  Mansfield's 
proposal  Is  that  since  NATO  Is  an  alliance, 
the  tJnlted  States  must  not  proceed  unilat- 
erally but  only  In  concert  with  the  other 
parties. 

The  record  shows,  unfortunately,  that  the 
French  have  pulled  out,  the  Portuguese  have 
their  forces  on  duty  maintaining  their  Afri- 
can empire,  Britain  has  eliminated  conscrip- 
tion, Canada  has  cut  its  European  contm- 
gent.  etc..  ad  infinitum.  Who's  unilateral? 
And  who  has  borne  the  bulk  of  the  load  for 
two  decades,  with  precious  little  help  In 
sight? 

The  other  argument  is  that  Mansfield's 
proposal  would  sabotage  any  effort  to  follow 
up  Brezhnev's  suggestion  that  a  reduction 
of  forces  and  armaments  In  Europe  might  be 
negotiated  by  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
coimtries. 

Of  course,  when  Brezhnev  said  something 
about  like  that  last  year,  nothing  came  of  it. 
And  the  major  reason  Washington  seems 
more  interested  this  time  around  is  because 
the  Brezhnev  proposal  provides  a  handy  ar- 
gument against  Mansfield's  amendment. 

In  fact,  Nixon  has  made  such  a  concerted 
effort — one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  ad- 
ministration— to  defeat  the  Mansfield 
amendment  because  of  the  Internal  power  of 
a  policy  long  established,  particularly  when 
those  who  established  It  are  still  around  to 
defend  their  handiwork. 

There  Is  nothing  to  suggest  that,  before 
Mansfield  acted,  the  administration  had  any 
great  plans  for  negotiating  troop  reduction, 
either  with  the  allies  or  the  Soviets;  and 
many  of  the  patriarchs  who  were  rushed  into 
the  breach  have  also  opposed  other  move- 
ments in  the  glacier  of  East-West  relations — 
say.  Chancellor  Brandt's  efforts  to  begin  So- 
viet-German reconciliation. 

So  the  truth  Is  that,  far  from  being  the 
disaster  pictured  at  the  White  House,  Mike 
Mansfield's  amendment  (which  comes  26 
years  after  World  War  II  ended  and  only 
after  he  failed  to  stir  three  administrations 
with  milder  proposals)  not  only  shows  us 
something  about  the  viscid  sense  of  priority 
and  reality  In  government.  It  may  also  force 
some  action  at  least,  even  if  it  is  defeated 
this  week. 

Having  Insisted  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  kill  any  chance  to  negotiate  re- 
ductions with  the  Soviets,  the  administration 
can  hardly  fall  now  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
get  such  negotiations  going;  if  It  refuses  to 
do  so,  or  if  It  backs  off  from  any  effective 
agreement.  Mansfield  and  his  supporters  will 
be  strengthened  in  future  demands  for  uni- 
lateral reductions. 

As  the  senator  says  of  his  amendment,  "if 
defeated,  it  wUl  not  be  dead."  That  means  the 


issue  is  going  to  be  forced — which,  sadly 
enough,  is  about  the  only  way  issues  ever  get 
dealt  with  around  here,  in  any  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Jime  20,  1969,  on 
page  8  there  is  an  article  headed  "Kis- 
singer — "  not  Henry,  but  the  Chancel- 
lor— "Urges  Europe  Defend  Self." 

Then,  imder  a  dateline  from  Bonn, 
Germany,  June  19,  AP,  "Chancellor  Kis- 
singer told  the  German  Congress  yester- 
day that  it  is  a  disgrace  that  Americans 
must  defend  Europe."  Describing  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as 
the  "optimum  political  solution"  for  West 
Germany,  Kissinger  asked : 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  that  200  mUUon  Ameri- 
cans must  protect  300  million  Europeans? 

Mr.  President,  this  was  handed  to  me 
by  a  friend  this  morning.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it  before.  If  I  had  seen  it  in 
the  press,  I  had  overlooked  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  past  week  we  have  heard 
the  wailing  of  Cassandra  from  down- 
town, uptown,  on  this  floor,  and  from 
overseas.  We  have  read  it  in  the  press. 
We  have  heard  it  from  the  mouths  of 
horses,  so  that  we  should  be  shaking  in 
our  boots,  and  we  should  be  fearful  that 
if  we  do  anything,  the  foundations  of 
NATO  will  not  only  be  shaken,  but, 
loosened,  and  finally  will  cnunble. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  listened  to  a 
considerable  debate  since  the  amend- 
ment for  U.S.  troc^  reduction  in  Europe 
was  introduced.  It  has  been  an  informa- 
tive debate  which  has  been  interspersed 
with  an  input  of  additional  ideas.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  much  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  original  amendment  even 
as  there  are  concerns  about  some  of  its 
implications.  If  I  read  the  latter  cor- 
rectly, they  have  mostly  to  do  with  a  pos- 
sible loss  of  whatever  opportunity  for  a 
mutual  troop  reduction  may  have  been 
opened  by  the  Brezhnev  proposal  of 
several  days  ago. 

Properly,  Senators  are  considerate  of 
the  President's  constitutional  preroga- 
tives which  may  be  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter. By  the  same  token,  however,  Sen- 
ators are  not  unaware  of  the  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  Senate.  One 
of  those  responsibilities  is  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  U.S.  military  forces 
in  such  circumstances  and  only  in  such 
circumstances  that  the  Congress  may 
find  appropriate.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  wish 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
and  size  of  the  U.S.  deployment  in 
Europe  under  NATO.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  concern,  however,  lest  the  reduc- 
tion proposed  in  the  original  amendment 
is  too  drastic  and  precipitous  and  so,  up- 
set what  is  certainly  a  cornerstone  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy — the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  I  stress  the  treaty  which 
is  fundamental  to  policy  as  distinct  from 
NATO  which  is  but  the  established  mili- 
tary mechanism  derived  from  the  treaty 
20  years  ago  in  order  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation then  prevailing. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  understandable  concerns  of  Sen- 
ators. I  have  considered  and  reconsid- 
ered both  the  perfecting  amendment  and 
the  substitute  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  perfecting  amendment,  the 


Nelson  amendment,  as  modified  on  yes- 
terday, deals  very  effectively  with  the 
concerns.  Clearly,  however,  it  will  not 
produce  the  U.S.  troop  reductions  as 
promptly  as  the  original  amendment. 

It  Is  my  personal  judgment  now  as  it 
has  been  for  some  years  that  the  U.S. 
contingent  in  Europe  ought  to  be  re- 
duced without  delay.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
duced with  or  without  negotiations  and 
quite  apart  from  considerations  of  the 
international  financial  situation.  It  is  a 
matter  of  principle;  in  my  personal 
judgment,  these  troop  reductions  have 
been  desirable  and  are  desirable  now  in 
the  interests  of  this  Nation.  In  my  per- 
sonal judgment,  moreover,  the  cuts  can 
be  made  now  without  doing  violence  in 
any  way  to  our  commitment  to  the  At- 
lantic Treaty  or  the  opportunities  for  a 
negotiated  detente.  Excess,  waste  or  ob- 
solescence in  the  U.S.  troop  commitments 
imder  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as  I 
see  it,  are  not  bargaining  chips  in  nego- 
tiations; they  are  as  an  albatross  around 
the  neck  of  the  Nation's  basic  policies. 
That  is  my  personal  judgment  and  the 
original  amendment  was  a  legislative  ex- 
pression of  that  judgment.  Other  Mem- 
bers see  it  differently,  a  situation  not  im- 
common  in  the  processes  of  the  Senate. 

The  authors  of  the  pending  perfecting 
amendment  clearly  see  it  differently  and. 
therefore,  they  would  put  off  a  legislated 
cut  a  while  longer.  For  the  present,  they 
would  entreat  the  President  most  ear- 
nestly by  this  amendment  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  mutual  East- 
West  troop  reductions — a  step,  in  any 
event,  which  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  executive  branch  is  now  pre- 
pared to  take  after  years  of  reticence. 
May  I  say  that  is  all  to  the  good.  The 
advice  of  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind  is  most  proper  in 
a  constitutional  sense;  it  has  been  of- 
fered many  times  to  many  Presidents. 

What  impresses  me  even  more  in  the 
pending  perfecting  amendment,  however, 
as  distinct  from  the  proposed  substitute 
which  is  to  come  later,  is  that  this 
amendment  would  also  provide,  as  does 
the  original,  for  legislated  troop  reduc- 
tions, although,  on  a  very  gradual  basis. 
Specifically,  the  reduction  under  the  per- 
fecting amendment  would  be  to  250,000 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972;  to  200,000 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973;  and,  fi- 
nally, to  150,000  by  June  30,  1974. 

This  provision,  may  I  say,  would  be  a 
most  proper  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  regarding 
maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of 
course,  the  President  may  disagree  with 
the  proposed  approach;  indeed,  he  may 
express  that  disapproval  by  veto  in  the 
end.  But  the  responsibility  is  in  the  Con- 
gress, at  this  time,  and  specifically  in 
the  Senate.  The  responsibility  to  decide 
on  troop  reduction  rests  with  the  Senate 
at  this  point  and  now  with  the  agents  and 
drummers  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
executive  branch  should  no  more  presume 
to  direct  us  in  this  matter  than  we  should 
presume  to  direct  the  President  in  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  if  he  chooses  to  enter  into  them. 
And  I  must  say  that  I  am  somewhat  per- 
turbed by  the  cavalier  treatment  of  this 
fundamental  constitutional  distinction 
during  the  past  few  days. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  perfecting 
amendment  goes  far  to  accommo<!ate 
any  reasonable  needs  of  the  President 
in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  on  trx)p 
reductions.  It  offers  to  suspend  the  bp- 
eratlon  of  the  first  cut  in  forces,  ind 
along  a  well-defined  formula,  wtich 
would  otherwise  l>e  to  250.000  by  June  30. 
1972.  if  by  the  end  of  this  year,  negc  ;ia- 
tions  are  under  way  between  the  Vi  ar- 
saw  Pact  and  NATO  countries.  If  these 
talks  are  once  beg\m,  there  will  be  no 
legislated  reductions  of  U.S.  forces  what- 
soever under  this  proposal  for  the  next 
2  years.  That  would  not  preclude  the 
President,  of  course,  from  acting  on  his 
own  to  make  a  drawdown  at  any  timf  he 
sees  fit. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  this  propjpsal 
commends  itself  to  Senators  who  are  lire- 
pared  to  see  the  general  purposes  of  the 
troop  reduction  amendment  realized  but 
at  a  much  slower  pace  and  after  still  one 
more  effort  to  bring  off  effective  Hast- 
West  negotiations  on  mutual  reductions. 
It  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  of j  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  a  reajion- 
able  fashion. 

I  reiterate  that  the  amendment  Iocs 
not  bring  about  very  promptly  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  most  desirable  adjiist- 
ment  in  our  military  deployment  in| Eu- 
rope. It  does,  however,  go  beyond  th^  ex- 
pression of  a  sense  of  the  Senate  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment coming  later  and  by  means  of  which 
many  of  us  thought,  fruitlessly,  to  tiring 
about  a  troop  reduction  In  past  y^ars. 
The  pending  amendment  has  teeth  in 
that  it  does  put  a  legislative  deadline  on 
further  Executive  delays  in  this  matter, 
even  if  the  deadline  is  distant.  I  sho-ild 
think  that  its  passage  would  not  Infiibit 
the  Congress  from  subsequently  moving 
up  that  deadline  if  future  circumst£|nc€s 
should  so  indicate.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yifeld  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized.     I 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  Man$fleld 
amendment,  but  I  do  believe  that  th*  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  should  be 
given  the  right  to  have  his  amendment 
voted  up  or  down  by  the  Senate.     I 

I  believe  that  unless  any  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  aj  vast 
improvement  over  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment it,  too.  should  be  rejected.     I 

Therefore,  feeling  that  the  Nplson 
amendment  is  not  an  improveme4t  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment  I  will  oppose 
the  Nelson  amendment,  as  well.         \ 

The  Mansfield  amendment  demoljilizes 
no  one;  all  it  does  is  to  seek  the  tra^fer 
of  150.000  of  our  soldiers.  Alreadt  the 
number  of  men  in  the  armed  servifces  is 
decreasing  sensationally  from  arouijd  3,- 
500,000.  which  was  the  number  on  JUly  1, 
1968,  to  around  2,700,000  now.  Undftr  the 
terms  of  the  draft  extension  bill  the 
number  would  be  around  2,450,000  by 
July  1.  1972.  J 

Mr.  President,  the  Nelson  amendment 
does  not  afford  any  incentive  whatso- 
ever to  negotiations  between  the  If  ATO 
nations  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  na- 


tions of  the  Warsaw  Pact:  actually,  it 
presents  a  deterrent.  Strange  to  say,  if 
the  Russians  do  not  negotiate,  our  troops 
will  automatically  drop  to  250,000  on 
July  1,  1972:  if  they  negotiate,  it  would 
stay  at  the  300,000  level.  There  would  be 
no  negotiation  if  the  Nelson  amendment 
were  to  become  law  because  the  Soviets 
could  not  possibly  have  any  better  settle- 
ment than  that  presented  by  the  terms 
of  the  Nelson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  additional 
seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets 
could  not  possibly  have  any  better  settle- 
ment because  the  Nelson  amendment 
provides  for  a  stated  reduction  of  50,000 
troops  per  year  and  the  Soviets  would  be 
permitted  to  have  an  imlimited  build- 
up imder  the  terms  of  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment. Certainly  that  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  country. 

I  therefore  will  vote  against  the  Nelson 
amendment;  and  also  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Mansfield  amendment  when  that 
amendment  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Nelson  amendment. 
I  consider  it  to  be  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment on  the  installment  plan. 

I  also  say  that  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  it  will  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
effective  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  position  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  matter  of  troop  withdrawals  in  Eu- 
rope is  that  we  should  give  them  posi- 
tively nothing,  or  certainly  we  should  not 
give  them  something  for  nothing. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  negotiate 
let  us  negotiate,  but  let  us  not  legislate 
ourselves  out  of  the  negotiating  position 
which  is  what  we  are  apt  to  do  unless 
we  defeat  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not yield  further.  I  have  only  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  President,  it  all  boils  down  to  this : 
If  the  Soviets  stay  away  from  the  table 
and  stay  away  from  the  conference,  the 
effect  is  that,  insofar  as  the  amendment 
is  concerned,  they  get  all  the  reductions, 
everything  put  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  take  your 
choice.  Anything  goes  under  this  amend- 
ment so  far  as  they  are  concerned  but 
it  would  be  binding  on  us,  as  if  we  did 
not  have  an  executive  head  of  this  gov- 
ernment. I  am  talking  about  our  defense. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  certainly 
no — he  is  a  knowledgeable  person — he  is 
not  a  hawk.  [Laughter.] 

He  said,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
amendment  as  presently  drafted  would 
constitute  an  inducement  to  the  Soviet 
Union  not  to  enter  into  the  negotiations. 
So  I  say  the  name  Cooper-Church  is 
not  a  hawkish  name,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  with  his  fine  wisdom, 


and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  with  hl« 
fine  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  this  mat- 
ter, are  shocked  by  the  terms  of  this 
amendment;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly voted  down. 


PERFECTING    AND    SUBSTliUlE    AMENDMENTS    TO 
M.\NsrnXD     NATO     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment  were  expressed  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  Wednesday,  May  12. 
Since  that  time  I  have  heard  additional 
arguments  as  to  why  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Also,  following  the  introduction  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  I  have  noted  a 
flurry  of  substitute  and  perfecting 
amendments  being  offered  or  readied. 
While  I  agree  with  the  intent  or  thrust 
provided  by  some  of  these  amendments, 
it  is  my  feeling  the  Senate  should  not 
pass  any  amendments  on  this  subject  at 
this  time. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
indicated  a  desire  to  negotiate  a  reduc- 
tion of  U.S,  troop  strength  in  Europe. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  just  recently  indi- 
cated a  renewed  interest  in  such  an 
effort. 

These  negotiations  between  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  countries 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  should 
begin  this  year.  It  would  be  imwise  and 
ill-timed  to  send  our  negotiators  to  this 
conference  under  a  mandate  or  threat  of 
U.S.  force  level  cuts  in  Europe. 

We  must  not  forget  that  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  have  been  cut  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  other  administrations 
In  the  past  10  years.  During  this  time  U.S. 
forces  in  Eiu-ope  have  fallen  from  417,000 
to  the  present  280,000. 

Considering  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  deployed  against 
NATO  the  Allied  forces  cannot  be  re- 
duced much  further  without  seriously 
weakening  our  position.  If  U.S.  forces  are 
further  reduced  then  such  a  reduction 
must  be  in  concert  with  an  increased 
commitment  from  our  NATO  allies. 

Tims,  the  proposed  talks  hold  out  the 
best  hope  in  that  they  would  allow  for  a 
reduction  of  forces  by  both  sides — NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  sense  of  the  Congress  is  clear  In 
that  all  would  wish  to  see  the  U.S.  troop 
commitment  in  Europe  reduced  to  the 
lowest  safe  levels.  Now  that  the  long 
sought  negotiations  between  the  two 
sides  offer  some  hope  of  reductions  it 
would  be  bad  timing  for  the  Senate  to 
send  U.S.  negotiators  to  such  a  confer- 
ence under  the  threat  or  implied  threat 
of  congressional  action  should  the  dis- 
cussions fail. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  op- 
pose the  Nelson  amendment  and  other 
amendments  having  the  same  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
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Senator  from  WashingtcHi  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.HARRis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  allott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on  ofHclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ye&a  26, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 

Gravel 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Blbl: 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Chxirch 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cxirtls 


Allott 
Harris 
Hartke 
Jackson 


[No.  60  Leg.] 

YEAS— 26 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

NAYS— «3 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Qriffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

HruBka 

Humphrey 

Javlta 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Matbias 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Muskie 


McOovem 

Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Symington 

Williams 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


NOT  VOTINO— H 

Jordan.  Idaho  Pastore 

McOee  Pell 

Metcalt  Taft 
Mundt 


So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  my  per- 
fecting amendment.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  It  wUl 
not  take  long,  but  we  have  worked  our 
way  into  position  here.  I  think  I  should 
call  it  up  so  that  I  can  at  least  get  10 


minutes  to  talk  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  understand 
again  what  the  request  is? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  call  up  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment I  have  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  perfecting  amend- 
ment to 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. I  may  be  persuaded,  after  I  de- 
bate it,  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  so  that  everyone  will 
understand  what  the  pending  order  of 
business  is,  will  not  other  perfecting 
amendments  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  imderstand  the  sit- 
uation, the  Senator  is  proposing  now 
another  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  calling  up  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  before  the  time  for  the  debate 
on  the  Mathias  amendment  has  expired? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  appropriate  at 
this  time — may  I  ask,  in  the  form  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry — to  see  whether 
others  who  have  perfecting  amendments 
will  have  the  opportunity  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has?  I  think  that 
Is  the  appropriate  parliamentary  proce- 
dure to  follow,  to  perfect  before  we  try  to 
substitute.  Several  of  us  also  have  per- 
fecting amendments,  and  I  should  Uke  to 
know  what  the  sense  of  the  Senate  might 
be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  or 
not,  under  the  agreement,  anything  ex- 
cept the  Mathias  r.mendment  is  in  order 
now.  and  I  make  that  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
debate  is  utilized  or  the  time  yielded  back, 
no  other  amendment  is  in  order  except, 
of  course,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  might  have  many 
other  requests  for  perfecting  amend- 
ments which  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  ahready  precluded  until 
the  debate  is  concluded,  imder  that 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  have  another  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  on  the  Mathias  amendment 
and  before  the  vote,  would  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  any  Senator  be  in  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  per- 
fecting amendment  of  any  Senator  then 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  deference,  I  think  we  had  better 
stick  to  the  original  agreement  about  the 
Mathias  amendment  being  next. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  objecting ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Who  3^elds  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  Senator  has  a 
right  to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment, 
and  any  amendment  so  offered  can  be 
called  up  after  the  debate  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  let  us  say,  on  the  Mathias  sub- 
stitute; but  then  the  vote  on  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  comes  first.  At  least,  that 
is  my  imderstanding,  and  that  is  why  we 
worked  it  out  differently  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

So  I  would  hope  that  no  Senator's 
right,  regardless  of  his  position,  would 
be  abridged  in  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  he  wants  to  offer;  because, 
if  objection  is  made,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  situation  would  become  more 
complicated  and  complex  and  would 
hinder  rather  than  further  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  have  the  quorimi  call,  may  I  say  a 
word?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
quonmi? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrtelds  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  reason  for  the  re- 
quest at  that  particular  time  is — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  wiU  yield  myself  all 
the  time  the  Chair  will  give  me. 

The  point  is  that  if  you  have  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, you  cannot  talk  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  because  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  says,  "No,  I  am  against  that." 
So  you  go  to  the  Senator  who  has  the 
perfecting  amendment  and  he  says.  "Are 
you  going  to  talk  for  me?"  I  say.  "No.  I 
am  going  to  talk  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment."  And  he  says  no  also.  So 
you  are  locked  in  and  cannot  talk  for  the 
amendment  they  are  trying  to  perfect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be  taken 
out  of  either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
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to  proceed  without  any  time  lixnltatiopa  or 
in  competition  with  the  time  limitajtion 
on  the  Mathias  substitute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ma^  we 
have  order?  I  was  interrupted — I  am 
sorry — I  did  not  hear  what  the  leader 
said.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  imanliiotis 
consent  to  speak  without  having  a  iime 
limitation  or  being  in  competition  with 
the  time  limitation  on  the  Mathias  Sub- 
stitute.    i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Is  there  objection  to  th«  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  ^The 
Chair  hears  none  and  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
my  understanding  that  the  distingi 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
LINGS)  wishes  to  offer  a  perfec 
amendment;  that  the  distinguished 
ator  from  Indiana  Intends  to  do  the  sfeme 
thing;  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  likewise  has  one  in  mind; 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  froni  Il- 
linois likewise  has  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment in  mind.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments  which 
are  being  considered? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  and  the  Senfttor 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  too. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  if  any  other  Senators  have  perfject- 
ing  amendments,  they  speak  up  no\»,  or 
forever  hold  their  pieces. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presided.  I 
thought  the  Senate  was  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  way — like  a  marriage  ceremony, 
but  it  looks  like  we  are  having  a  divorce 
here.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  (jon- 
sent — I  have  a  talk  I  should  like  to  n^ake 
for  the  Mansfield  amendment,  but  it 
seems  that  under  all  these  "highfalujtin' 
rules,  we  are  having  trouble.  I  syr 
thize  completely  with  the  dlstingul 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
lings).  I  would  like  to  ask.  do  I  ha\ 
put  in  a  perfecting  amendment  In  o| 
to  make  a  talk? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  because  we  : 
3  hours  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  that  might  oe 
after  an  amendment  is  agreed  to.  Tihat 
is  the  pxjint. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
would  add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 


lave 


for   a 


r- 


Missouri    (Mr.   Syboncton) 
fecting  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  Uke  to  have 
the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 1  rive 
up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pr  esi- 
dent 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  from  tiny  time  heretofore  [al- 
located. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (iMr. 
Stevenson)  .  Without  objection,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  1 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  pall 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  im<an- 
Imous  consent  that  the  order  for  |the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that  j  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Withlout 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  a  period  of  2  minutes 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
any  side  on  any  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  standing  rules,  as 
Senators  know,  the  debate  and  the  vote 
on  a  perfecting  amendment  precede  the 
debate  and  the  vote  on  a  substitute 
amendment,  and  only  by  virtue  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  in  this  in- 
stance does  the  debate  on  the  Mathias 
amendment  precede  debate  on  a  perfect- 
ing amendment. 

Now  Senators  have.  I  think,  "ery  good 
justification  to  complain  because  they 
are  locked  out.  If  they  want  to  express 
opposition  to  a  perfecting  amendment. 
If  they  are  for  the  Mansfield  timendment. 
they  cannot  get  the  floor  to  express  op- 
position to  any  perfecting  amendment 
unless  they  can  be  yielded  to  by  a  Sena- 
tor in  control  of  the  time  under  the 
agreement. 

Lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  agreement,  all  time  on  per- 
fecting amendments  was  to  have  been 
under  the  control  of  the  mover  of  the 
perfecting  amendment  and  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee.  So  the  majority 
leader  saw  fit  to  designate  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  as  the  individual  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  in  opposition  to  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Now  Senators  cannot  get  time  when 
they  want  to  express  their  viewpoint  in 
opposition  to  a  perfecting  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  Mtinsfield  amend- 
ment. So.  the  only  resort  a  Senator  has, 
if  he  wants  time,  and  cannot  get  it,  is 
to  offer  a  perfecting  timendment  and 
then  withdraw  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute  under  the  previous 
condition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  so  a  Senator  is  forced  to  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment  in  order  to  get 
some  time  to  talk  and  then  he  will  with- 
draw the  amendment.  He  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights  in  doing  that.  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  can  do 
that.  99  other  Senators  can  do  it,  and 
they  will  do  it.  if  they  are  disposed  to  do 
so  and  are  opposed  to  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  if  they  favor  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

Therefore,  the  way  out  of  this  whole 
web  of  intricacy  is  simply,  if  we  get  an 
agreement  at  this  time,  to  allow  Sena- 
tors who  control  the  time  on  the  basic 
Mansfield  amendment  to  yield  time 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  other 
amendment. 

Now,  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  ob- 
jection to  a  unanimous  consent  a  little 
later  that  Senators  who  have  control  of 
the  time  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
be  allowed  to  yield  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  on  any  other  amendment.  May 
I  say  that  it  all  comes  out  the  same  in 
the  end,  because  we  cannot  vote  on  the 


Mansfield  amendment  before  5  o'clock 
today,  anyhow;  otherwise  we  may  come 
to  5  o'clock  find  still  have  3  hours  to  go 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

I  do  not  blame  Senators  for  complain- 
ing. They  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  perfecting  amendments  and  be 
able  to  talk  on  them.  But  if  we  really 
want  to  get  ahead  with  our  business 
here,  I  hope  we  will  agree  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  I  am  going 
to  make;  namely,  that  time  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  may  be  yielded  to 
Senators  on  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  It  is  no  use  going 
over  the  long  period  of  time  that  we 
have  taken  trying  to  get  down  to  a  vote, 
and  the  many  times  this  bill  has  been 
set  aside  by  unanimous  consent  for  an 
appropriation  bill,  particularly  the  SST, 
and  the  railroad  problem,  so  certainly 
there  is  no  disposition  to  wish  to  be  arbi- 
trary. We  are  up  to  the  point  here  where 
understandings  have  been  had 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute  under  the  previous  con- 
ditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senators  would  rush 
back  here  this  afternoon,  some  for  and 
some  against  the  Mathias  amendment. 
We  have  had  these  firm  agreements  about 
these  matters  to  move  along.  I  have 
some  obligation  here.  I  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  complete  the  bill  and  move  it 
along  in  so  far  as  we  can.  I  propose  to  do 
that. 

If  I  may  make  further  inquiry  on  this 
matter,  how  much  of  the  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  is  he  willing  to 
yield  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

I  am  willing  to  yield  part  of  it  that  we 
have  on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  but 
by  no  means  all  of  it.  How  much  is  the 
Senator  from  Montana  willing  to  yield, 
or  what  is  the  maximum  that  he  proposes 
to  jrield  for  the  purposes  indicated  here 
of  accommodating  Senators? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  not  here,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  not  make  any  difference  if 
he  wanted  to  yield  it  all.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  could  retain  his  hour 
and  a  half  or  yield  as  much  of  it  as  he 
would  wish. 

Those  who  want  to  speak  m  support 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  will  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  If  he  wants 
to  yield  all  his  hour  and  a  half,  let  him 
yield  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  yield  all  the  time  against 
It,  but  if  he  will  yield  30  minutes  of  his 
time.  I  will  yield  30  minutes  of  our 
time.  That  will  be  1  hour  for  the  Sen- 
ators to  use  here  and  then  we  can  see 
where  we  go  from  there.  I  would  like 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  rep- 
resent me  in  allotting  that  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  hope  he  will  not  require 
that  we  nail  it  down  to  the  exact  number 
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of  minutes  that  Senators  in  control  of 
the  time  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
will  have  in  which  to  yield.  There  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  each  side.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  may  not  want  to 
yield  all  his  time,  while  the  Senator  from 
Montana  may  or  may  not  want  to  3^eld 
his  hour  and  a  half  to  accommodate  any 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
30  minutes.  If  the  Senator  from  Montana 
should  use  all  his  time  and  later  feel  he 
was  entitled  to  more,  I  would  not  be  op- 
posed. I  agree  to  yield  back  30  minutes 
of  the  time  under  the  present  situation 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  an  additional  2  minutes  im- 
der  the  previous  condition. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  get  a  clarification  of  the  matter.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  that  has  come 
before  the  Senate  in  many  years.  It  is 
not  possible  for  Senators  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  all  times. 

What  worries  me  is  that  inasmuch  as 
I  was  back  in  my  State  on  Monday  and 
Monday  evening  and  felt  I  would  have 
time  today  regardless  of  any  agreement, 
it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
cannot  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
an  amendment  regardless  of  any  time 
limitation.  If  that  is  the  rule  of  the 
Senate,  then  I  think  the  rule  should  be 
changed,  because  if  tills  is  carried  out, 
it  is  very  clear  that  we  are  establishing 
a  gag  rule  on  some  of  us  who  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  present  our  position. 

There  have  been  Senators  on  the  fioor 
talking  for  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day  on  this  matter.  I  have  not  talked  a 
total  of  5  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  pass  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  until  the  issue 
is  very  clear  and  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  what  is  going  on  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  Interest  have 
a  right  to  express  their  own  position. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  criticism  in 
what  I  say  with  relation  to  the  able  ma- 
jority whip.  However,  I  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment  should  be  able  to  speak. 
Someone  said  on  the  floor  that  it  was 
precipitate.  The  majority  leader  put  into 
the  Record  that  we  had  almost  the  same 
debate  on  August  31.  1966.  I  do  not  see 
anything  precipitate  about  it.  We  con- 
tinue to  lose  our  position  financially  and 
In  all  other  ways  around  the  world.  I 
think  it  should  be  debated  at  great 
length  as  long  as  there  are  Senators  on 
the  floor  who  are  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  problem  that  came  up  yesterday 
and  today  is  not  the  problem  of  the 
majority  leader.  His  amendment  has 
created  such  interest  throughout  the 
country  and  in  the  minds  of  Senators 
on  the  fioor  that  it  has  created  a  great 
many  amendments. 

As  I  understand  the  order,  those  ex- 
pressing an  (pinion  on  the  matter  have 
to  have  a  perfecting  amendment.  That 
In  Itself  disturbs  me. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  an  additional  2  minutes  under 
the  same  condition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  reiterate  my  understanding 
of  the  rules.  Perfecting  amendments 
have  precedence  over  substitute  amend- 
ments. At  the  time  the  agreement  was 
entered  into,  no  one  understood  that 
there  were  going  to  be  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  We  only  knew 
of  the  Mathias  substitute  and  possibly 
a  substitute  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  Dominick). 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senate  be  in 
order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  in- 
terested in  moving  this  bill  along.  I  con- 
cur with  him.  If  we  do  not  agree  to  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  we  will 
not  move  the  bill  along,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  many  perfecting  amend- 
ments offered  so  that  Senators  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  may  I  say, 
was  in  error  if  he  felt  that  Senators  are 
precluded  from  offering  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
said  the  only  way  one  could  talk  about 
the  amendment  was  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. Why  should  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment  that  I  think  is  right? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  really  want  to  move  the  bill 
along,  we  should  agree  to  this  unani- 
mous-consent request.  We  will  save  time 
in  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  perfecting  amend- 
ments may  precede  debate  on  the 
Mathias  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  that  portion  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  further 
that  time  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
may  be  yielded  by  Senators  In  control 
thereof  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  time  was 
the  Senator  referring  to  in  the  last  re- 
quest? Was  it  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  under  the  present 
agreement  and  also  additional  time  that 
Senators  might  get  for  their  perfecting 
amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  3  hours.  So,  there  is 
a  limitation  of  V/2  hours  on  each  side 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say  further  that,  yes,  that  would 
be  the  idea,  that  it  would  supplement 
the  hour  on  any  perfecting  amendment. 
But  If  we  do  not  agree  to  this  request, 
Senators  can  offer  perfecting  amend- 
ments, get  1  hour  thereon,  then  with- 
draw the  amendments,  and  there  would 
still  be  3  hours  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose that  any  Senator  having  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  can  get  30  minutes  to 
his  side  under  the  agreement,  and  the 
Senator  would  allow  him  additional  time 
out  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  a  Senator  wants  additional  time, 
to  be  yielded  from  the  time  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  he  would  have  to  come 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  or  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  depending  on 
which  side  he  is  supporting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  the  relevancy  of  the  request  for 
this  additional  time.  I  was  going  to  agree 
that  the  time  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment be  disposed  of  as  he  might  wish,  for 
whatever  purpose  he  might  wish,  and  not 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-esl- 
dent.  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senate  be  in  order?  This  Is  a  very  com- 
plex matter,  and  it  needs  our  attention. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  repeat  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  He  means  no  more  than 
3  hours. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  situation,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understands  that  on  any  per- 
fecting amendment  there  is  30  minutes 
to  each  side.  That  Is  1  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  It,  the  Senator  proposes  to 
give  anyone  who  needs  time  in  addition 
thereto  time  from  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  would  be  an  hoiu"  and  a  half 
for  each  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
I  could  not  surrender  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Why  is  there  a  request 
for  additional  time  if  a  perfecting 
amendment  is  offered? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  any  Senator  who  Is  op- 
posed to  a  p>erfecting  amendment  and  Is 
for  the  Mansfield  amendment  cannot 
get  time  yielded  to  himself  from  any 
Senator  who  has  control  of  the  time  on 
the  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  proposal 
of  the  able  majority  whip  would  make  a 
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lot  of  sense  if  we  were  to  enumerate  th 
amendments  and  were  limited  to  tha  , 
as  we  do  in  many  requests  for  unanimoui 
consent.  Then  the  time  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  give  flexibility  fof 
more  debate  on  some  of  the  other  amende 
ments. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  amend 
ments  will  be  offered  because,  as  th 
majority  whip  pointed  out,  we  could  hav 
eny  number  of  amendments  and  w 
would  still  be  In  the  same  position  unles 
we  have  an  agreement  on  those  amend 
ments  that  are  perfecting  amendmen 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  my  objectio 
to  the  unlimited  nimiber  of  perfecting 
amendments  we  might  bring  on  and  th^ 
time  to  be  taken.  i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  rel 
spond  to  the  distinguished  Senator  by 
saying  that  if  we  do  not  agree  to  thi* 
unanimous-consent  request  we  could  get 
100  perfecting  amendments,  with  1  hout 
on  each.  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  all  due  respectj, 
we  could  have  that  situation  anyway. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes:  bu^ 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  assistant  Re' 
publican  leader  that  I  am  hesitant 
shut  off  any  Senator  who  may  not  no 
be  here.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  th 
many  perfecting  simendments  to  crea 
a  problem. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  woul 
Uke  to  express  my  agreement  with  t 
Senator.  It  was  said  I  was  offering 
perfecting  amendment.  I  am  not.  T 
majority  leader  has  just  gotten  conse 
to  write  a  few  words  in  the  Mathiat 
measure.  When  I  obtain  the  floor  I  wip 
speak  with  reference  to  those  word"" 
But  I  have  no  perfecting  amendment, 
think  what  the  Senator  from  Michiga 
said  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  that  anyone  who  has  a  perfecti 
amendment  he  wants  to  offer  should  bje 
able  to  offer  it.  I  will  agree  that  he  ca^ 
come  in  and  offer  the  perfecting  amendl- 
ment  under  the  rules,  30  minutes  to  ^ 
side.  If  someone  wants  some  time  tJD 
speak  on  the  matter  I  will  offer  somje 
time.  I  will  agree  in  advsmce  on  son* 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  committed, 
but  only  about  one-third  of  it.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  one-half  qf 
that  time  would  be  under  my  control.    | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.    ] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  prepare^ 
to  yield  any  of  my  time  to  a  Senatdr 
to  make  his  views  known,  for  or  agtiinsi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Both  of  us  agree.        1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theite 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  ^ 
perfecting  amendment  I  wish  to  off^r 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment,  which 
have  discussed  with  him.  Will  that  l^ 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  b^. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  what  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  ^ 
order  at  any  time  the  Senator  is  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  his  amendment  and  i^o 
perfecting  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  An  amendment  ^o 
the  Mansfield  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  clarify  his  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  first  request  has  been  agreed 
to;  has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  may  be 
yielded  by  Senators  in  control  of  that 
time  to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  perfecting  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8.  after  the  word  "person- 
nel" Insert  the  words  "or  dependents". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  but  I  will  probably 
take  only  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip? 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  suggest  at  this 
point  that  we  might  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, if  the  parties  are  willing,  to  limit 
time  on  eUl  perfecting  amendments  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mathias  substitute, 
which  is  already  locked  into  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  was  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  be  very  much 
in  favor  but  I  do  not  know,  without 
checking  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others.  I  think  we  can  respond. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  yield  further.  We  have  already  spent 
1  hour  debating  whether  my  10-minute 
remarks  may  be  heard. 

The  question  is  not  a  matter  of  time, 
but  of  the  fairness  and  fullness  of  the 
debate.  Yesterday,  wanting  to  speak  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  and  against 
all  perfecting  amendments,  I  called  and 
was  told  that  I  could  speak  today  around 
11:15  a.m.  or  11:30  a.m.  And  so,  today 
I  came  to  the  Chamber  and  found  what 
a  distinguished  Vice  President  once 
charactenzed  as  a  "fox  in  the  chicken 
coop."  I  wanted  to  be  heard  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  but  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi  said, 
"Oh,  no;  I  am  against  the  Mansfield 
amendment  so  I  caimot  yield  you  time. 
You  go  to  the  fellow  who  has  the  amend- 
ment up."  I  went  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  he  said. 


"Oh,  no,  you  are  not  for  my  amendment, 
you  are  for  the  Mansfield  amendment." 
As  I  said,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  time, 
but  of  the  freeness  and  fullness  of  debate 
on  the  amendment. 

Now,  as  to  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  others  whom  I  believe  are 
amenable  to  objective  thought  in  this 
body. 

I  know  that  with  the  widespread  mis- 
understandings and  lack  of  information, 
the  Mansfield  amendment  could  be 
looked  upon  as  a  move  to  weaken  the 
defense  and  the  national  security. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  believe  we  have  learned  at  least  one 
lesson  in  Vietnam — a  democracy  will  not 
support  a  war  of  attrition.  We  may  not 
have  fought  the  war  to  end  all  wars  but 
we  certainly  have  fought  the  war  to  end 
all  "operations  meatgrinder,"  such  as 
we  have  in  Indochina.  The  people  will 
not  tolerate  more  wars  of  attrition.  Mr. 
President,  after  a  point  the  number  of 
troops  in  a  battle  no  longer  controls. 
And  in  certain  places  on  this  globe  the 
number  of  troops  loses  significance  in 
the  ordinary  militai*y  sense.  Russia  could 
overrim  Berlin  while  we  are  debating 
this  measure.  The  number  of  troops  in 
Berlin  is  not  the  key.  The  key  is  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States.  Russia 
knows  of  our  conunitment,  the  world 
knows,  and  everyone  understands — we 
will  go  nuclear  if  the  Soviets  overrun 
BerUn.  The  number  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  itself  no  longer  controls  so  long 
as  our  NATO  commitment  is  clear.  And 
it  is  clear.  As  for  their  own  forces,  Euro- 
pean members  of  NATO,  exclusive  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  combined  armed 
force  in  excess  of  3,795,000  men.  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  including  the  entire  Rus- 
sian force,  have  a  total  armed  force  of 
4.275,000.  The  conventional  forces  of  our 
Western  Eiu-opean  allies — still  excluding 
all  American  forces — and  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  are  not  very  different.  Certain  it 
Ls  that  with  the  conventional  forces  so 
distributed,  conventional  warfare,  a  war 
of  attrition,  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
resort  would  quickly  be  to  nuclear  arms. 
America  would  be  in  that  war.  no  matter 
if  we  have  100,000  troops  in  Europe  at 
that  time,  or  many  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands. Everyone  knows  that. 

The  UJS.  troop  contingent  in  NATO, 
therefore,  does  not  constitute  a  force  for 
extended  combat.  Rather  it  amoimts  to 
a  contingent  of  hostages.  Russia  knows, 
and  our  NATO  allies  know,  that  so  long 
as  there  is  a  token  amount  of  American 
troops  guaranteeing  U.S.  involvement  in 
any  assault,  then  the  nuclear  formula 
takes  force.  Not  troops  to  defend  but 
hostages  to  guarantee.  I  ask  you,  what 
can  535.000  hostages  guarantee  that 
100.000  hostages  carmot  guarantee?  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  knew  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today  when  he  lamented  the 
fact  that  we  had  not  withdrawn  our 
troops.  General  Eisenhower  said,  and 
I  quote: 

One  American  division  In  Europe  can 
•'show  the  flag"  as  definitely  as  can  several. 

Who  would  call  President  Eisenhower 
"asinine"?  Who  would  charge  him  with 
"bugging  out"  and  "lacking  faith"  and 
"precipitous  conduct"?  Yet  these  adjec- 
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tives  have  all  been  hurled  at  those  who 
support  the  Mansfield  amendment.  But 
here  we  have  General  Elsenhower,  one  of 
the  greatest  war  leaders  in  the  history 
of  this  land.  It  has  been  8  long  years 
since  General  Eisenhower  pleaded  for  a 
reduction  of  American  troops  in  Europe. 
The  fightingest  coxmtry  in  the  world, 
Israel,  with  21/2  million  people,  is  sur- 
rounded by  14  countries  of  100  million 
Arabs.  The  front  line  is  the  Suez  Canal. 
Do  you  know  how  many  troops  are  in 
that  front  line,  the  Bar  Lev  line,  at  the 
Suez  Canal?   Nine   hundred   sixty   two 
troops.  Nine  hundred  sixty-two  at  the 
Suez  Canal.  I  was  there  2  weeks  with 
them.    The    Egyptians    could    overrun 
them  at  any  time.  In  fact,  the  Israelis 
say  the  attack  could  come  from  the  rear. 
They  know  it  could  come.  They  know 
that  the  Egyptian  Army  could  overrun 
them,  but  they  know  also  what  everyone 
else  knows— that  if  Arab  forces  overran 
these  962  troops,  the  Israelis  would  strike 
back  with  a  severe  retaliation.  The  Arab 
forces  know  this,  so  no  attack  is  made. 
It  is  not  in  the  number  of  troops  at  the 
front  line  that  the  national  security  of 
a  nation  is  measured.  Its  natioiial  secu- 
rity is  measured  in  the  resolve  of  Its  peo- 
ple. Israel  is  resolved.  It  demonstrates 
that   resolve   in   the   imiversal   draft— 
everyone  is  committed,  even  young  girls 
of  18.  If  America  wants  to  demonstrate 
its  resolve,  I  would  suggest  the  continua- 
tion of  the  draft  and  not  this  professional 
or  mercenary  army  that  is  being  rec- 
ommended. What  does  the  President  do? 
He  takes  the  most  expensive  route,  and 
the  routes  of  least  wisdom. 

He  asks  for  a  professional  army  which 
would  cost  $8  billion  and  at  the  same 
time  asks  that  we  keep  all  the  troops  and 
their  families  eating  and  sleeping  in 
Europe,  costing  more  billions  of  dollars. 
Then  while  the  Europeans  devalue  those 
doUars  while  we  are  trying  to  defend 
them,  the  President  eliminates  Appa- 
lachia,  Headstart,  VISTA,  comprehensive 
health  centers,  hospital  construction, 
prescription  feeding  for  the  hungry,  food 
stamps,  lunchrooms,  schools,  housing, 
and  jobs  for  Americans. 

Three  hundred  thousand  GI  veterans 
who  fought  to  save  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  come  back 
Mily  to  find  they  cannot  get  Jobs.  They 
And  that  the  land  is  still  free,  but  there 
Is  no  home  for  the  brave — because  we 
are  26  million  housing  units  behind.  And 
they  call  Senator  Mansfield  asinine 
when  the  majority  leader  proposes  to 
remedy  this  situation.  They  call  him 
precipitous.  They  shout,  "Meat  cleaver" 
and  hurl  epithet  after  epithet  at  his 
commonplace  proposal. 

Ten  years  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  warned  of  the  folly  of  our  pol- 
icy. He  was  admonished  that  we  should 
talk  about  it,  that  we  should  study  it, 
that  we  would  see  what  could  be  done. 

One  Uttle  aside  which  I  think  may  be 
significant.  I  think  the  country  s<Mne- 
times  tires,  the  way  we  sometimes  tire 
here,  of  Senators  lecturing  one  another. 
When  the  professor  from  Minnesota  tells 
the  professor  from  Wisconsin  what  he 
thinks,  and  the  professor  from  South 
Dakota  tells  the  professor  from  Wiscon- 
sin what  he  thinks,  and  the  professor 
from  Iowa  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 


lectures  another  professor  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  people's  patience  wears  thin. 
We  have  at  least  one  colleague,  once  a 
real  professor  himself,  who  is  tired  of 
lecturing  and  wants  to  have  action.  And 
I  am  going  to  back  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  his  commitment  to  action. 
That  is  what  we  need  in  this  body. 

President  Eisenhower  after  he  left 
the  White  House  expressed  his  regret 
over  the  foUy  of  delaying  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  troops  in  Europe.  I  quote 
President  Eisenhower: 

Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White  House 
I  believed  and  announced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  in 
Europe  shovild  be  initiated  as  soon  as  Euro- 
pean economies  were  restored,  the  matter 
was  then  considered  too  delicate  a  political 
question  to  raise.  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  should  start  withdraw- 
ing some  of  these  troops. 

When  was  this?  Back  in  October  1963, 
8  years  ago.  Eisenhower  realized  the 
time  was  late  then.  I  can  imagine  what 
he  would  think  now.  I  know  he  would  not 
be  calling  our  able  majority  leader  pre- 
cipitous. 

I  have  only  been  in  the  Senate  5  years, 
but  I  have  heard  Senator  Mansfield  de- 
bate this  whole  matter  twice.  The  dis- 
tinguished leader  from  Montana's  per- 
sonal consideration  for  all  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  is  only  exceeded 
by  his  loyalty  to  this  land  and  the  delib- 
erateness  with  which  he  approaches  his 
duty.  It  should  be  noted  that  he  has  not 
pressured,  he  has  not  even  asked  anyone 
to   vote   for   this   amendment.   He   has 
thought  it  out.  He  acts  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country.  He  realizes  what 
John  F.  Kennedy  realized  when  he  said 
there  is  not  an  American  solution  for 
every  problem  the  world  faces — that  the 
United  States  is  neither  omiscient  nor 
omnipotent.  Put  in  context  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  power  of  the  United  States 
does  not  lie  in  the  niunber  of  troops. 
The  defense  and  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  NATO  do  not  lie  in  the  num- 
ber of  troops.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
show  wherever  possible  that  the  power 
of  America  lies  in  the  American  creed 
that  all  power  derives  from  the  Just  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  not  from  the  barrel 
of  a  gun.  Too  long  have  we  helped  prove 
the  charge  of  "imperialist"  with  the  dis- 
play of  military  might.  Today  the  very 
people  whom  we  defend  in  European  are 
embarrassed  by  the  display.  Twenty-six 
years  after  World  War  n,  no  one  likes  to 
see  foreign  soldiers  in  uniform  all  over 
the  streets  of  his  or  her  land.  So  keen  is 
this  resentment  that  our  so-called  troops 
travel  more  in  civilian  garb  than  in  the 
uniform  of  their  country.  It  would  be  a 
tragic   mistake   for   this   to   persist.   It 
weakens  our  economy,  it  weakens  our 
dollar,  it  weakens  our  national  defense, 
it  weakens  faith  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  could  pres- 
sure Russia  with  the  number  of  our 
troops  in  Eurwe.  At  this  point,  the  large 
number  is  not  important.  The  remaining 
substantial  number  makes  our  commit- 
ment clear  and  at  this  point  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  is  not  the  priority  of  the 
moment.  Negotiation  with  ourselves  is 
the  priority.  Can  we  reinvigorate  o\u 
economy  and  reestablish  ourselves  do- 
mestically?   This   is   the   priority.   The 


domestic  front  has  sacrificed  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  point  of  despair  and  distnist. 
Twenty-six  years  after  World  War  11, 
we  cannot  continue  to  play  the  big  cheese 
in  Eiu^ope.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation. That  Is  why  I  oppose  all  the 
perfecting  amendments.  The  charade 
must  stop  and  we  must  go  to  work  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

And  I  would  add  that  I  am  not  a  bit 
surprised  that  Brezhnev  has  come  out  for 
the  first  time  and  said  he  is  willing  to 
negotiate.  If  I  was  running  the  Kremlin 
in  Moscow,  that  is  exactly  what  I  would 
do — keep  us  talking  and  keep  American 
troops  in  Europe.  Keep  our  troops  there 
to  prove  the  Commimist  charge  that  we 
are  "imperialists."  Keep  the  American 
troops  there  and  bleed  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  white.  A  bankrupt 
country  will  not  be  providing  a  credible 
defense  very  long.  The  Russians  know 
that.  If  it  looks  like  we  are  about  to  come 
to  our  senses  and  reduce  our  number 
of  troops.  Brezhnev  suggests  that  we 
talk.  For  him.  negotiating  means  delay- 
ing. And  delasring  means  sapping  the 
strength  of  America.  They  know  they 
can  defeat  us  from  within  more  than 
from  without.  We  cannot  support  the 
military  unless  we  first  build  economic 
viability.  Eternal  vigilance  means  the 
long  haul — ^not  throwing  everything  into 
a  few  years'  defense  and  then  finding 
that  we  are  left  without  the  means  of 
providing  defense  over  the  long  road 
ahead. 
Mr.  President,  do  I  have  more  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  much  dis- 
illusionment over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Now  is  the  time  to  pull  in  the  horns  and 
steady  the  boat.  This  is  not  Isolationism. 
It  is  good  common  sense. 

It  was  good  patriotism  8  years  ago, 
under  our  most  patriotic  President — Mr. 
Eisenhower;  and  it  is  good  commonsense 
under  the  Senator  from  Montana  today. 
I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  having  talked  against 
these  perfecting  amendments,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  withdrawn.  What  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  with- 
draw that. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  RADIATION  CON- 
TROL FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1968— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordance  with  Section  360O  of 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-6p2), 
I  am  herewith  submitting  to  you  the  1  970 
Annual  Report  on  the  administration  of 
this  Act  transmitted  to  me  by  the  Se  ;re- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welljare. 
Richard  Nixo^. 
The  White  House,  May  19. 1971. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDErfT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL  AND  JOJNT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  P^si 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  conunu 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gei;ler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  announced  hat 
on  May  18,  1971,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act  land 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  busi- 
ness Act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  100.  A  Joint  resolution  tojpro- 
vlde  for  an  extension  of  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent railway  labor-management  dispute]  and 
for  other  purposes. 


liED 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFER 

As   in    executive    session,    the   Piesi 
dent  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
ate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
United  States,  submitting  sundry 
inations  which  were  referred  to  the 
propriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
ceedings.  > 
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THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the 
sideration   of   the   bill    (HJR.   6531 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay;  to 
thorize  military  active  duty  strength^  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Whit  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  w^ose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  to  be  counted 
agaii.»st  the  time  on  either  side. 

I  withdraw  the  request  again. 

AMXNDMSNT   NO.    100 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  u^  my 
amendment  No.  100.  

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  iread 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  an(^  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  and  w^  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  (No.  100) 
follows : 

Amznsbcknt  No.  100 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  ^ery- 
thlng  after  the  words  "Western  Europe^  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "ot  les- 


The 


is  as 


selling  the  prospects  for  Improved  East-West 
relations  In  Europe,  and  that  the  present  de- 
ployment in  Eiirope  results  in  an  added  bur- 
den to  this  Nation's  balance-of-payments 
problems.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  seek  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
burdens  Eirlslng  from  our  deployment  In  Eur- 
ope among  the  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  alliance,  and  if 
such  burden  sharing  cannot  be  accomplished, 
to  provide  for  a  significant  phased  reduction 
of  United  States  forces  stationed  In  Europe 
beginning  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

"(b)  The  Congress  urges  the  President  im- 
mediately to  undertake  negotiations  with  the 
governments  of  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  allies  for  agreements  resulting 
in  the  direct  assumption  of  no  leas  than  one- 
half  the  United  States  balance-of-paymenta 
deficits  resulting  from  the  presence  of  United 
States  military  personnel  In  Europe  and  not 
compensated  by  military  purchases  or  finan- 
cial offset  arrangements  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

"(c)  If  such  agreements  have  not  been 
completed  by  December  31,  1971,  to  fimds  ap- 
propriated by  the  (Congress  may  be  used  after 
Jxine  30.  1972,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
or  maintaining  In  Europe  any  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  In  excess  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-flve  thousand,  and  no 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  may  be 
used  after  December  31,  1972,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  or  maintaining  In  Eiirope 
any  military  personnel  of  the  United  States 
In  excess  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes,  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  quorum  call  to  be  taken 
out  of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  previously  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  philosophy 
behind  this  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  shall  now  try 
to  summarize  what  I  feel  are  the  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  proposal  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Having  looked  at  the  way  the  Senate 
dealt  with  the  Nelson  amendment  on  the 
last  vote,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  not  laboring  under  any 
false  illusions  as  to  the  strength  for  this 
amendment  which  may  or  may  not  exist 
in  this  body.  However,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  at  least  to  make  some 
progress  on  the  issues  of  our  troop  level 
in  Europe,  and  the  support  of  those 
troops. 

It  seems  now,  if  the  vote  on  the  Nelson 
amendment  is  to  be  used  as  a  bench- 
mark, there  will  not  be  enough  votes  to 
adopt  the  Mansfield  amendment.  This  is 
an  amendment,  the  substance  of  wWch  I 
have  supported  for  the  last  6  years.  I 
share  the  thoughts  many  Senators  have 
expressed  here — the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  among  them — that  we 


do  not  need  300,000  American  GI's  sta- 
tioned in  Western  Europe  to  have  a 
credible  deterrent.  Thus,  it  seems  feasi- 
ble to  me  that  we  are  able  to  withdraw 
the  150,000  troops  mentioned  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Also,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  mutual  withdrawal  forces.  I 
favor  anything  that  can  deescalate  the 
arms  race,  whether  it  is  an  agreement  on 
ABM,  strategic  weapons,  conventional 
armaments,  or  troops  stationed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  I  think 
some  Senators  are  laboring  under  a  false 
premise.  They  are  equating  the  Russians' 
willingness  to  withdraw  troops  with  our 
willingness  to  withdraw  troops.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  had  1  Vz  mil- 
lion troops  in  Western  Europe,  that  might 
be  the  matter  of  overriding  concern  to 
the  Russians.  But  we  do  not.  We  have 
some  300,000  troops  there. 

The  one  matter  that  is  most  important 
to  the  Russians,  the  one  political  consid- 
eration the  Russians  must  concentrate  on 
deeply  before  they  withdraw  troops  from 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  is  what  impact  this 
is  going  to  have  on  the  political  structure 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  I  wish  this 
were  not  the  case.  But  I  think  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary  and  Berlin  and  Po- 
land. Those  are  names  that  give  sad  tes- 
timony to  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
They  have  a  bearing  on  what  the  Rus- 
sians might  do  in  the  future  so  far  as 
their  troop  deployments  and  troop  levels 
in  Europe  are  concerned. 

The  thrust  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  to  try  to  salvage  something  out  of  this 
debate.  For  6  years,  I  have  supported  the 
Mansfield  resolution,  and  I  have  heard 
enough  discussion  about  sharing  the  bur- 
den and  creating  additional  incentive  to 
negotiate  mutual  withdrawal  almost  to 
fill  this  Chamber. 

There  are  those  who  are  supporting 
very  well-intentioned  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  by  others  that  talk  in 
rather  nebulous  terms  about  what  we 
want  to  do  but  do  not  have  any  teeth  in 
them. 

What  I  suggest  in  amendment  No.  100, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  is  that  we  leave  the  de- 
termination as  to  how  much  U.S.  pres- 
ence is  necessary  to  be  a  credible  deter- 
rent— whether  these  150,000  troops  are 
necessary — for  the  time  being,  to  the 
Europeans.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mini- 
mal result  of  this  debate  should  be  a  pro- 
vision that  they  assume  an  additional 
increment  of  the  burdens  that  are  direct- 
ly related  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
troops  in  Western  Europe. 

Very  simply  put,  amendment  No.  100 
would  say,  one,  that  negotiations  should 
take  place  during  this  year  to  try  to  get 
the  NATO  allies  to  assume  50  percent 
of  the  remaining  balance-of-payments 
deficit  attributable  to  the  presence  of  our 
troops  in  Europe. 

Frankly,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  really  hope  they  could  assume  100 
percent  of  this  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  because  we  are  really  talking 
about  only  $650  million  that  is  not  al- 
ready offset.  Wanting  in  no  way  to  appear 
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to  threaten  or  act  peremptorily  toward 
our  European  allies,  I  have  suggested  not 
that  they  cover  all  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  but  that  they  cover  half  and 
we  cover  half  of  the  remainder.  If  they 
feel  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  in  their  in- 
terests to  cover  that  amount — only  $325 
million  a  year— then,  in  increments  of 
75,000,  on  Jime  30  of  next  year  and  De- 
cember 31  of  next  year,  we  would  with- 
draw the  150,000  troops. 

Very  simply  put,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  put  the  burden  in  fairer  pro- 
portion than  is  now  the  case.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  if  they  determined  that  it 
was  not  in  our  mutual  interest,  and  thus 
we  could  withdraw  the  150,000  troops. 
That  is  why  I  have  supported  and  do  sup- 
port and  will  support  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  least  the  outcome  of  this  debate 
should  be  legislation  broadening  the  base 
of  financial  support  to  cover  one-half  of 
our  deficit  which  is  not  presently  covered 
by  various  other  offsets. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  much  interest  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
it  has  always  puzzled  me  when  I  hear  it 
said  that  our  NATO  allies — Germany, 
Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  others — all  of  which  are  well  able  to 
pay  the  whole  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  this  large  force  in 
Europe,  insist  that  so  large  a  force  is  vital 
to  their  security  interests,  and  that  any 
diminution  would  place  their  security  in 
dire  jeopardy. 

If  that  is  really  so,  would  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  believe  that  such  rich 
countries  as  those  I  have  named  would 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  put  up  the  addi- 
tional money  required  to  help  us  manage 
our  balance-of-payments  problem? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  do.  That  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut have  proceeded  along  this  par- 
ticular pathway. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  well  knows,  is  present 
expenditures  of  $14  billion  in  the  budget. 
What  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  deal- 
ing with  is  the  immediate  problem  of  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  I  concur  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Secretary  of  State. 
In  testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Friday,  said  that 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  we  were 
incurring  in  Europe  was  approximately 
$800  million.  So  the  effect  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  be  to  ask  our  rich 
NATO  allies  to  assume  half  of  that 
amount,  or  $400  million,  if  they  want  us 
to  continue  to  maintain  so  large  an  army 
In  Europe.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  must  say  that  there  is 
considerable  force  in  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment. When,  in  the  past,  we  have  left  It 
up  to  the  Executive  to  negotiate  a  solu- 
tion to  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, we  have  fallen  far  short  of  our  goal. 


The  best  we  have  done  is  to  induce  West 
Germany  to  buy  American  bonds,  which, 
of  course,  we  must  then  repay  at  interest. 
Our  Presidents  have  apparently  regarded 
such  arrangements  as  adequate. 

Obviously,  the  Senator  would  go  much 
further.  He  would  write  into  the  law  the 
proposition  that  if  our  allies  are  not 
willing  at  least  to  pay  half  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-pajonents  deficit  incurred  In 
maintaining  this  large  force,  we  would 
then  put  them  on  notice  that  Incremen- 
tal reductions  will  be  made  in  that  force 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 
I  must  say  that  I  realize  the  severity 
of  this  step.  It  Is  right  in  the  law  and  is 
a  specific  requirement.  It  is  because  of 
the  severity  of  this  step  that  I  have  sug- 
gested only  50  percent  offset  of  the  cur- 
rently uncovered  payments  deficit.  I 
have  read  the  other  well-intentioned  res- 
olutions, one  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathus)  .  and  another  from 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
I  have  sat  in  on  NATO  parliamentary 
conferences  with  him  and  heard  him  ar- 
gue effectively  that  we  do  something 
about  the  balance  of  payments.  But  un- 
less we  write  into  the  law  specific  legis- 
lation strengthening  the  President's 
hand  it  will  have  no  force  and  effect  at 
all.  That  is  because  each  President  has 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  bur- 
den-sharing whether  it  was  President 
Nixon,  Lyndon  Johnson,  or  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. They  all  have  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  For  us  to  pass  this  par- 
ticular resolution  strengthens  our  hand 
and  gives  them  a  much  stronger  negoti- 
ating position  to  deal  from.  It  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  well  intentioned 
yet  rather  meaningless  verbiage  we  con- 
sider here  year  after  year  and  then  go 
home  and  tell  our  constituents  that  we 
have  been  indignant  about  our  balsince 
of  payments  and  the  cost  of  our  troops. 

Let  us  do  something  about  It.  I  think 
this  is  a  moderate  approach.  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 

I  appreciate  the  colloquy  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  who 
has  been  leading  the  charge  to  try  to  do 
something  about  our  force  level  in  Eu- 
rope long  before  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
he  has  only  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
yield  those  8  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  think  we 
should  not  try  to  fool  anybody  that  we 
think  this  is  going  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  However,  I  do  feel  that  our  purpose 
should  be  apparent  to  those  who  say  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment  is  too  precipi- 
tate, in  other  words,  that  they  have  no 
alternative. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  point  out  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  call  to  the 


attention  of  those  Senators  who  say  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment  is  too  precipi- 
tate, in  other  words,  that  it  gives  no  op- 
portunity for  those  other  members  of 
NATO  to  respond  by  picking  up  the  def- 
icit, that  in  this  amendment  we  do  per- 
mit a  time  period,  so  that  if  those  nations 
of  NATO  wish  to  respond  and  save  us 
harmless  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
remaining  deficit  after  their  contribu- 
tion, which  we  are  not  overlooking,  then 
the  withdrawal  will  be  delayed. 

However,  I  point  out  also  that  should 
the  Bayh  amendment  fail,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, smd  I  have  followed  very  carefully 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  statements  of  my  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Bayh,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  in  regard  to 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  agree  in  most  respects,  but  I  should 
point  out  that  when  we  went  into  this 
NATO  agreement  after  1945  and  during 
the  arrangements  up  to  1950,  we  said, 
"Never  again  is  America  going  to  be 
caught  short;  never  again  are  we  going 
to  be  in  such  a  position  that  we  cannot 
defend  ourselves  or  our  allies.  Never 
again  are  we  going  to  permit  Japan  and 
Germany  to  rearm  themselves  and  to  be 
in  such  a  position." 

Mr.  President,  could  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  "Or  ever  permit  them  to 
become  again  the  militaristic  nations 
that  they  had  been." 

So  NATO  was  formed,  not  just  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  Europe,  but 
also  as  our  first  line  of  defense.  I  think 
we  overlook  this  fact  sometimes  when 
we  do  not  recognize  that  it  is  ourselves 
we  are  defending  just  as  much  as  those 
nations. 

But  I  remind  Senators,  too,  that  we 
were  the  big  spenders  of  the  day.  We 
were  the  No.  1  country  to  emerge  fiom 
World  War  n.  We  had  money  sticking 
out  of  all  our  pockets.  Japan  and  Ger- 
many were  completely  financially  broken. 
We  had  ideas  that  we  could  afford  to  do 
all  these  things,  anywhere  in  the  world. 
So  we  were  the  big  spender  that  picked 
up  the  check  every  time  it  came  around. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words,  the 
objective  of  the  amendment  for  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
now  speaking  is  to  say  in  effect  to  the 
European  coimtries,  "Times  have 
changed;  you  are  now  rich  countries; 
you  are  dollar  rich  as  well.  If  you  want 
Americsji  troops  to  remain  for  your  de- 
fense, you  have  an  obligation  to  pay  a 
higher  sh:  re  of  the  American  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  in  dollars. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  correct;  and  also, 
I  might  point  out  that  we  say,  "If  you 
cannot  do  this,  we  will  be  forced  to  with- 
draw these  troops  on  a  schedule." 

But  I  might  say  I  followed  what  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  about  our 
being  capable  of  doing  this.  I  have  been 
in  both  Germany  and  Japan  within  the 
last  30  days.  In  GermEiny.  employment 
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Is  so  high  that  they  are  importing  3  ni  U- 
lion  workers,  from  countries  to  thjir 
south,  generally.  In  Japan,  there  s,re 
seven  jobs  for  every  high  school  grad- 
uate. They  have  tremendous  develcp- 
ments  In  heavy  Industry.  There  is  po 
poverty.  There  are  no  slums.  The  shdps 
are  full  of  merchandise  and  full  of  cus- 
tomers with  money. 

When  we  come  home,  we  find  unem- 
ployment, we  find  distress  in  many  ar^, 
we  find  poverty,  and  we  find  that  we  can 
no  longer  be  the  big  spender  we  oi^ce 
were. 

What  we  are  still  doing,  though 
walking  around  Europe,  with  the 
spender"  sign  in  front  and  "kick 
sign  on  the  back. 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.   If  the  Senator 
yield  further,  this  morning,  before 
Subcommittee  on  International  Tr 
George  Ball,  the  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  witness.  J 

Only  this  morning,  in  the  Washlngion 
Post,  the  former  Under  Secretary  made 
a  strong  argimient  against  the  Mansfifeld 
amendment.  He  Is  convinced  that  we 
must  keep  300.000  men  in  Eiurope. 

He  was  questioned  closely  by  my  dol- 
league  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht)  ,  and  Ujiey 
engEiged  in  a  very  spirited  colloqiy^.  I 
then  asked  Mr.  Ball  whether  there  was 
any  justification,  with  the  financial  Sit- 
uation as  it  is  in  the  NATO  coimtfies 
and  the  United  States,  for  the  NAfTO 
countries  to  refuse  to  contribute  mpre 
for  keeping  our  troops  In  Europe 
He  said.  "Absolutely  not." 
Mr.  SAXBE.  On  that  point.  I  think 
apparent  to  most  of  our  people  who 
serve  this — certainly  it  is  back  in  O" 
that  these  are  "Uncle  Sucker"  tacticsj  we 
have  been  engaging  in. 

One  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
terday  said  that  we  are  most  anxio 
be  No.  1  in  defense,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  be  No.  1  in  every  way  ex 
when  it  comes  to  protecting  our  peop 
and  I  am  talking  now  about  econtrtnic 
protection,  not  military.  We  want  tq  be 
No.  1  militarily,  but  when  it  come$  to 
protecting  ourselves  on  shoes,  on  soy- 
beans, on  machine  tools,  or  on  automo- 
biles, we  are  quite  willing  to  relegate 
ourselves  to  a  second,  third,  or  fourth 
rate  position  in  the  world.  J 

If  we  are  going  to  be  No.  1,  it  seemk  to 
me  we  have  to  be  No.  1  for  some  pur- 
pose— in  other  words,  to  help  economi- 
cally our  coimtry.  Germany  and  Japan 
certainly  do  not  hesitate  at  all  timqs  to 
advance  the  economic  welfare,  the  em- 
ployment, and  the  business  developiient 
of  their  coimtries.  We.  on  the  other  Mind, 
pick  up  the  check  every  place,  and  When 
one  of  our  manufacturers  comes  around, 
a  soybean  grower  or  a  shoe  manujfac- 
turer,  we  say.  "Well,  now.  this  is  not  part 
of  our  international  situation." 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CHTLts)  said  when  I  talked  to  him  yes- 
terday : 

The  American  people  want  a  dog  thatt  can 
fight,  and  they  want  him  to  fight  for  ou^  po- 
sition In  this  world. 

We  pay  for  this  right  by  providing  de- 
fense  all  over,  and  we  get  to  be  known  as 
"Uncle  Sucker"  by  scrapping  to  plc^  up 
the  check.  But  when  it  comes  to  one  of 
the  other  areas  of  world  Influence,  affect- 


ing our  employment  and  affecting  our 
taxes,  we  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  push 
ourselves,  we  will  just  coast." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  still  has  30  min- 
utes reserved  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  would  yield  time.  I 
am  sure  we  could  proceed^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  I  yield  time  in 
opposition  to  it. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  graciously  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Termessee  may  pro- 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  his  argu- 
ments, particularly  his  absolutely  cor- 
rect statement  that  our  troops  in  Eu- 
rope are  there  not  for  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope, but  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 
However,  his  amendment  does  violence 
to  his  own  arguments. 

I  criticized  the  benign  neglect  of  our 
balance-of-payments  problems  for  the 
past  8  years  in  the  other  body.  Are  troops 
the  reason  we  have  an  adverse  bsdance 
of  payments?  I  think  the  answer  has  to 
be  "No."  I  do  not  think  any  responsible 
economist  in  this  country  would  blarne 
our  deficits  upon  our  troop  posture  in 
Europe  or  anywhere  else.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  reason  we  have  a  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  that  this  Nation  has 
refused  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order, 
has  acted  totally  irresponsibly  at  the 
Federal  level,  has  created  inflation,  has 
reduced  the  competitive  productivity  of 
American  workers,  and  has  tied  the 
hands  of  American  business  with  regula- 
tion, with  restriction,  and  with  tax  pol- 
icy that  is  designed  to  limit  its  competi- 
tive ability  in  overseas  markets. 

It  just  is  not  a  viable  argument  to  talk 
about  troops  being  the  prime  cause,  or 
even  a  major  factor,  in  oiu-  adverse  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  set  aside  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments argmnent  as  a  factor  in  this  de- 
bate. We  are  not  talking  about  a  balance 
of  payments. 

We  are  talking  about  the  existence 
of  a  balance  of  terror  that  is  created  by 
the  confrontation  of  two  cultures  poised 
at  each  other's  throat  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
the  argument  of  those  who  say  that  we 
can  pull  150,000  troops  home  because  we 
have  7.000  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  cannot.  What  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  push  the  first  but- 
ton on  the  first  nuclear  weapon?  The 
reason  why  we  have  those  troops  in  Eu- 
rope Is  to  avoid  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, not  to  use  them.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
holocaust  that  man  cannot  survive. 

I  cannot  understand  the  logic  of  those 
who  say  that  we  must  withdraw  150.- 


000  troops  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons or  because  we  have  7,000  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  cannot  understand  those  who  say  we 
are  in  a  different  era.  I  know  that  we  are 
in  a  different  age  from  the  days  of  Roose- 
velt, Elsenhower,  and  Truman.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  we  might  have  a 
difBcult  time  in  convincing  the  Hungar- 
ians or  the  Czechoslovakians  that  no 
military  presence  is  there  to  threaten 
their  lives  or  their  freedom. 

I  question  whether  the  people  of  Israel 
could  be  sold  that  fact,  when  they  know 
that  they  have  a  very  tenuous  cease-fire 
in  existence  today  because  this  Nation 
has  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  de- 
escalation  of  dependence  upon  nuclear 
weapons.  We  can  reduce  our  force  lev- 
els in  Europe,  but  we  can  do  it  only  by 
negotiation,  and  in  equal  amounts  on 
each  side.  We  can  do  it  only  when  we 
do  it  in  conjunction  with  a  reduction  on 
the  other  side,  so  that  we  do  not  escalate 
our  dependence  on  nuclear  weapons. 
That  dependence  would  occur  if  this 
amendment  passes.  It  must  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say.  as  the  author 
of  this  amendment,  that  I  philosophically 
agree  with  the  last  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee — we  should 
do  it  by  negotiation.  But  is  he  aware 
that  any  President,  whether  it  were 
Nixon  or  Johnson  or  Kennedy,  could 
have  been  strengthened  in  negotiating 
with  our  allies  if  the  Congress  had  passed 

such  an  amendment?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  desires  2  min- 
utes to  finish  his  remarks.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  question  is.  Do  we  in 
this  body  have  a  responsibility  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President, 
whoever  he  is,  to  do  the  type  of  negotia- 
ting the  Senator  from  Termessee  is  talk- 
ing about?  The  last  time  negotiations 
took  place,  we  went  over  there  asking 
for  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  we  got  a 
billion  dollars  spread  over  5  years. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment  sig- 
nificantly strengthens  the  President's 
hand  to  get  the  type  of  results  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  wants. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  fully  agree  that  we  need 
to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  Department.  I  have  no  predilection 
to  defend  its  past  failings,  particularly 
in  this  area. 

But  to  engage  in  a  unilateral  process 
is  not  a  process  of  negotiation.  It  is  a 
process  by  which  we  eliminate  the  pros- 
pect of  successful  negotiation.  That  is 
why  I  am  opposed  to  these  amendments. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  vital  points  he  has  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  money  matter,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  fine  remarks. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  my  position  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  because  the  argimient  is 
related. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  both  amend- 
ments. I  have  studied  the  European  de- 
fense question  for  some  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  in  connection  with  a  number  of 
visits  I  have  made  to  our  NATO  allies 
and  military  commanders  in  Europe. 

The  criticism  has  been  raised  that  the 
same  old  arguments  are  being  used.  That 
our  "elder  statesmen"  need  to  change 
their  ideas  to  fit  "reality".  Indeed,  the 
same  old  argiiments  are  being  used — be- 
cause they  are  still  valid  and  because 
they  are  based  upon  a  reasoned  analysis 
of  international  politics. 

The  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  threat  has 
not  decreased.  NATO  forces  stiU  face  a 
potential  enemy  with  more  manpower, 
many  more  armored  vehicles,  and  as 
many  tactical  aircraft  and  theater  nu- 
clear weapons.  While  the  United  States 
has  allowed  its  inventory  of  conventional 
Warfare  weapons  to  age,  the  Soviets 
have  modernized  theirs.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  no  longer  a  NATO  lake;  the 
Soviet  Navy  threatens  to  turn  the  south- 
em  flank  of  the  alliance.  In  fact,  the  in- 
crease in  Soviet  naval  activity  lays  bare 
to  suspicion  our  capability  to  reinforce 
Europe  bv  seaUft.  a  concept  proposed  by 
some  proponents  of  NATO  force  reduc- 
tions. On  all  counts— naval,  air,  and 
ground— the  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  threat 
has  not  declined. 

If  the  t!ireat  has  not  decreased,  can  we 
afford  to  cut  our  forces?  I  think  not. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  European 
allies  now  have  a  greater  capability  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  defense  of  Europe. 
They  are  doing  so — with  a  billion  dollar 
outlay  for  the  European  defense  im- 
provement program.  The  program  is 
specifically  aimed  at  improvements  in 
communications,  aircraft  survival,  and 
additions  and  improvements  in  our  allies' 
forces.  This  unprecedented  effort  by  our 
NATO  friends  represents  not  only  a 
needed  step  In  the  qualitative  improve- 
ment of  NATO,  but  an  excellent  begin- 
ning of  burden  sharing.  Our  allies  are 
increasing  their  share  of  the  defense  of 
Europe.  But  that  job  is  not  simply  a 
European  concern.  The  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  at  stake  In  Europe. 
As  the  President  has  stated : 

We  regard  the  peace  of  Exirope  as  crucial 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  truth,  a  les- 
son learned  at  a  terrible  cost  twice  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Is  a  central  principle  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  We  know  that 
should  the  enormous  resources  of  democratic 
Europe  fall  Into  hostile  hands,  or  even  under 
the  domination  of  a  hostUe  power,  we  In  the 
United  States  might  In  time  face  the  prob- 
lem of  survival  against  very  great  odds. 

It  Is  not  out  of  pure  altruism  that  we 
stand  ready  to  help  defend  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  in  late  February  of  this 
year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  Wehrkimde  Conference  on  NATO 
in  Munich.  At  this  conference,  leaders 
from  all  Western  European  coimtries  met 
to  discuss  and  debate,  with  the  complete 
frankness  provided  by  the  unoflQclal  na- 


ture of  the  gathering,  the  values  and 
problems  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

One  of  the  American  participants,  Mr. 
John  Morse,  simimed  up  our  position  in 
regard  to  negotiation  versus  confronta- 
tion rather  well.  He  said: 

In  an  era  of  negotiation  rather  than  con- 
frontation which  President  Nixon  seeks,  we 
must  ensure  adequate  defense  while  seeking 
and  exploring  d6tente.  Defense  and  detente 
are  the  keystones  of  Alliance  policy.  The 
U.S.  decision.  In  concert  with  our  allies,  to 
maintain  and  Improve  its  forces  In  Europe 
unless  agreement  Is  reached  for  mutual  and 
balanced  reductions  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
NATO  countries,  underscores  this  determi- 
nation to  maintain  alliance  strength  while 
exploring  ways  to  translate  the  prcnnlse  of 
detente  Into  the  reality  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Morse  further  points  out  the  need  to 
maintain  conventional  forces  and  a  flex- 
ible response  rather  than  to  simply  rely 
upon  nuclear  deterrence.  He  stated: 

In  making  his  decision  concerning  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  the  President  also  reaf- 
firmed our  support  for  "flexible  response"  as 
the  proper  strategy  for  a  defensive  Alliance 
confronted,  as  It  Is.  by  a  formidable  mix  of 
potentially  hostile  forces.  This  flexible  strat- 
egy permits  us  to  meet  a  hostile  challenge 
with  appropriate  levels  of  response  that  run 
the  gamut  from  simple  warning  and  sanc- 
tions through  conventional,  tactical  nuclear, 
and  total  nuclear  capabilities.  We  of  course 
share  NATO's  recent  conclusions  that  Al- 
liance conventional  forces  must  not  only  be 
maintained,  but.  in  certain  key  areas.  Im- 
proved. 

This  concern  about  the  Soviet  threat, 
about  the  dangers  of  unilateral  reduc- 
tions in  forces  by  NATO  Is  not  simply 
an  American  one.  One  of  the  British 
participants  at  the  Wehrkimde  Confer- 
ence, Lord  Robin  Balnlel,  shares  my  ap- 
prehension. He  wrote: 

It  Is  fatal  to  confuse  ends  with  means.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  folly  to  attempt  to  prove 
our  desire  for  peace  by  reducing  unilaterally 
our  capacity  for  self-defense.  We  are  dealing 
with  adversaries  who  see  no  inconsistency 
between  amiable  words  and  hostUe  actions. 
Our  power  talks  on  Berlin  are  conducted 
to  the  accompaniment  of  harassment  on  the 
Autobahn.  It  Is  platitudinous  (another  way 
of  saying  that  It  Is  Incontestably  true)  to 
say  that  we  cannot  expect  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Russians  If  we  first  weak- 
en ourselves.  It  Is  equally  true  that  negotia- 
tions without  point,  purpose,  or  prosi>ect 
of  success  win  achieve  nothing. 

Even  now  Europe  has  reached  the  lowest 
point  of  conventional  capability  which  ertlll 
furnishes  a  minimum  of  Justification  for  our 
conception  of  "fiexlble  response".  Therefore, 
a  further  thlnnlng-out  of  our  troops  cannot 
be  tolerated  If  we  are  to  preserve  at  least  a 
semblance  of  credibility  for  the  strategy  of 
deterrence. 

Mr.  President,  our  solution  lies  not  in 
unilateral  force  reductions  as  urged  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Our  Allies 
recognize  the  need  for  allocating  a  larger 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  defense  of 
Europe  to  Europeans  and  they  are  ac- 
cepting that  reallocation.  But  to  with- 
draw at  a  critical  diplomatic  moment, 
at  a  time  when  mutual  balanced  force 
reductions  seem  to  be  taking  shape, 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate.  To 
Indicate  now  to  the  Soviets  that  reduc- 
tions in  NATO  will  come  without  com- 
mensurate reductions  in  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  would  be  most  unwise — indeed, 
might  be  very  tragic. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  addressing  myself 
specifically  to  the  financial  argument 
raised  here,  may  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his 
illuminating  remarks. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  has 
been  a  continuing  balance-of-payments 
deficit  that,  coupled  with  the  recent  flow 
of  dollars  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  has  resulted  in  the  recent  mone- 
tary disturbances  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  Europe. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  just  about 
the  time  things  were  relaxing  in  the 
United  States,  attempts  were  being  made 
in  Europe  to  tighten  up  and,  therefore, 
as  interest  rates  were  going  down  In  the 
United  States,  they  went  up  in  Europe. 
That  precipitated  the  hot  money  flurry 
in  Europe.  This  has  very  lltUe  to  do  with 
what  we  are  talking  about  today  because 
this  business  of  maintaining  the  dollar 
in  Europe  has  been  a  continuing  factor 
for  some  time.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
ameliorate  that  factor. 

But  now.  In  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he  pro- 
poses, in  effect,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  participation  by  $325  million. 

Ml-.  President,  that  Is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  our  continuing 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments  Is  the 
fact  that  we  now  suffer  a  trade  deflcit 
of  over  $3  billion  with  Japan  and  Can- 
ada. Cutting  the  expenditures  in  Western 
Europe  by  $325  million  is  certainly  not 
going  to  help  us  very  much. 

Let  me  make  another  point.  Should 
we  achieve  an  immediate  smd  drastic  re- 
duction, as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  whatever  immediate  benefit  we 
might  realize  would  ultimately,  I  think, 
be  wiped  out  by  what  might  follow  in 
the  way  of  a  blacklash,  by  way  of  trade 
restrictions  against  the  United  States, 
by  way  of  perhaps  convincing  the  West- 
em  Europeans  that  they  should  make 
their  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  could,  in  the  long  run,  be 
costly  to  us. 

What  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pro- 
poses to  do  here  is  simply  blackmailing 
the  NATO  countries  Into  negotiating 
with  us.  Perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  year 
they  would  do  that,  but  perhaps  they 
could  not  and  then  the  built-in  reduc- 
tion would  be  automatic.  It  would  be 
what  the  distinguished  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) called  on  the  floor  earlier  today 
simply  "the  Mansfield  amendment  on 
the  Installment  plan." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
unacceptable.  It  Is  In  opposition  to  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  act  favorably  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  how  much  time  do 

I  have  remaining,  please? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER    (Mr. 
Wkicker)  .  Thirteen  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frran  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
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Will  the  Chair  require  staff  personnel 
to  take  their  seats  while  they  are  jln 
the  Chamber,  except  when  they  are  dis- 
cussing business  with  their  Senators^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chiir 
concurs  with  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  The  Senate  w^ill 
be  in  order  both  in  the  Chamber  and  I  in 
the  galleries.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  kn6w 
that  the  authors  of  the  amendments  are 
very  capable  men  and  have  worked  oii  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem  as  pre- 
sented here.  We  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  only  briefly  becai^se 
the  issue  was  not  raised  until  a  few  d^ys 
ago  and  then  it  was  presented  here  todjay 
in  a  most  admirable  way.  i 

But  I  am  very  much  impressed  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  frim 
Tennessee.  The  balance-of-payme^its 
question  is  something  that  plagues  |us. 
It  has  plagued  the  major  committees! in 
Congress,  and  Presidents  of  the  Unitjed 
States,  both  present  and  past,  for  yeajrs. 

We  have  talked  about  the  debate  h^re 
In  1966  and  now  we  are  in  the  same 
situation.  J 

Mr.  President,  it  is  strikingly  strange 
to  me  that  the  complex  questions  of  bal- 
ance of  payments,  economic  aid.  mili- 
tary aid,  and  military  allowances  for  flhe 
security  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  <jan 
all  be  solved  here  in  a  few  minutes'  de- 
bate by  an  amendment  that  originates 
on  the  floor  and  is  offered  to  a  bill  tttat 
really  relates  to  the  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Indeed,  we  are  living  in  days  of 
miracles.  J 

With  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  which  hive 
primary  jurisdiction  in  these  many  fields, 
and  with  all  of  their  abilities,  skills, 
Judgment  and  experience,  I  cannot  recall 
that  there  has  been  a  real  bill  brought 
out  here  that  dealt  primarily  with  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Fina^ice 
has  wrestled  with  that  problem,  butjwe 
have  not  had  a  bill  of  that  kind  befbre 
us.  We  have  had  the  NATO  troop  prob- 
lem up  here,  year  after  year  after  y^r, 
all  ably  handled  on  the  floor.  But  eten 
though  it  goes  to  the  very  vitals  of  the 
security  of  the  free  world— including  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe— jwe 
have  not  had  a  bill  yet  from  our  valiant 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate.  That  is  no  reflection  on  them — 
not  one  bit.  It  is  not  intended  as  such, 
but  only  to  prove  the  complexity  of  jthe 
problem  and  the  depth  of  the  problem. 
It  proves  that  there  is  no  immediate. 
quick  solution,  until  we  have  these 
amendments  on  the  floor.  They  will  retch 
out  all  around  the  world  for  our  national 
policies,  and  all  around  the  bottom  of 
the  financial  structure  of  our  Nation 
and  others,  and  we  will  try  to  solvis  it 
by  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Everyone  knows   that  I  speak  wth 
deference  to  these  men  on  the  commit 
tees,  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  Members  in  the  Chamber  right 
but  the  more  I  listen  to  this  debate, 
more  convinced  I  become  that  the  M 
field  amendment  in  plain,  simple 
guage  presents  this  issue  head  on, 
the  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe 


after  all,  the  best  thing  to  do,  as  I  see  It 
right  now,  is  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  get 
much  additional  light  or  much  perfect- 
ing from  these  perfecting  amendments. 
I  beUeve,  if  that  could  be  done,  that  we 
would  have  long  since  solved  this  matter. 
I  believe  if  it  was  not  so  complex,  so 
difficult,  and  so  far  reaching,  that  some 
of  our  committees  would  have  at  least 
come  out  year  after  year  in  depth,  with 
an  explanation  of  their  bill  and  a  report 
prepared  by  them  and  by  other  experts, 
so  that  there  would  be  a  chance  to  get 
the  facts  of  the  case  first  and  the  recom- 
mendations second,  and  maybe  a  final 
solution  in  some  form  of  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  these  problems  have 
been  continuing — the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  troops  in  Europe,  safety  at 
home,  and  the  soundness  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  not  been 
slouches  dealing  with  this  matter — 
Eisenhower,  for  instance,  and  Truman. 
This  originated  back  in  Truman's  days. 

Then  there  was  President  Eisenhower, 
followed  by  the  youthful  and  vigorous 
Kennedy.  They  were  not  slouches.  They 
worked  with  the  problems  and  made 
same  headway. 

Then  there  was  President  Kennedy. 
No  man  ever  came  to  the  White  House 
with  more  experience  in  government. 

We  now  have  President  Nixon,  a  man 
with  great  experience. 

Those  Secretaries  of  State  have  not  all 
been  slouches.  Neither  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Secretaries.  And  they 
are  not  now. 

I  am  proving,  I  think,  that  the  problem 
is  deep,  glum,  and  it  has  been  enduring 
over  the  years  and  cannot  be  solved  in 
a  debate  here  on  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  had  a  full 
right  to  present  his  amendment  here.  I 
have  no  criticism  of  him.  nor  of  anyone 
who  offers  these  perfecting  amendments. 
My  point  is  that  solutions  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  coimtry  will  not  come  about 
in  that  way. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  every  author  of  an 
amendment  wants  to  help  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  this  problem. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  we  help  anyone 
by  sending  him  to  the  conference  table 
with  shackles  on.  restricting  him  in  his 
judgment,  restricting  him  In  his  prestige, 
and  restricting  our  Nation  in  its  prestige. 

They  are  the  ones  we  are  restricting  in 
trying  to  put  a  mandate  here  on  a  na- 
tional policy  matter  tied  to  a  manpower 
bill  for  our  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  mature 
consideration  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate,  even  though  we  have  to  vote  on 
these  matters  rather  hurriedly,  will  look 
beyond  what  appears  on  the  surface  and 
go  beyond  just  what  may  sound  plausible 
and  logical  and  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  say,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana offers  an  amendment  and  it  is  voted 
either  up  or  down.  It  is  either  right  or 
wrong.  However,  I  believe  we  are  getting 
further  and  further  from  the  truth  and 
the  solution  or  the  possible  solution  In 
helping  the  situation  with  all  of  the 
added  amendments. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 


have  remaining?  I  was  supposed  to  be 
called  at  the  end  of  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  almost  used  up  the  8  minutes, 
which  would  leave  him  about  5  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 8  minutes  have  now  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  have  5  minutes  on  the  amendment 
itself.  I  understand  that  the  majority 
leader  has  been  approached  so  that  I 
might  have  a  chance  to  close  on  this  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long the  matter  and  take  any  more  time 
than  necessary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  from  the  time  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  as  a  relatively  junior 
Senator  and  one  who  respects  the  type 
of  leadership  he  has  provided  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  in  the 
Senate,  I  was  impressed  with  his  argu- 
ment that  perhaps  this  is  not  the  best 
method  for  doing  this.  The  Senator  sug- 
gests that  the  amendment  was  only  in- 
troduced a  few  days  ago.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  However,  I  have  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  least  for  the  last  6 
years — since  I  first  became  a  supporter 
of  the  Mansfield  proposal — that  I  have 
heard  the  issue  discussed  again  and 
again  every  year.  Yet  it  has  not  been 
voted  upon.  Though  I  would  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent parliamentary  vehicle,  this  is  the 
one  that  is  available  now.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  issue  has  been  joined. 

I  looked  through  the  armed  services 
report  in  which  300,000  troops  were 
listed.  I  did  not  find  any  substantiating 
argmnent  as  to  why  these  forces  should 
be  kept  in  Europe. 

I  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  just 
because  we  have  had  them  there  in  the 
past.  Yet,  there  have  been  significant 
argiunents  presented  here  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  others  to  suggest  that 
times  have  changed.  They  say  we  need  to 
broaden  our  perspective. 

I  believe  we  do  have  significant  re- 
sponsibUity  to  help  defend  Western 
Europe.  I  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said,  that  the  reason  we 
do  have  a  presence  in  Western  Europe 
is  because  it  is  in  our  national  interest. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that,  that  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  enough  to  justify  this 
particular  force  level  and  this  particu- 
lar balance-of-payments  drain.  We  have 
not  considered  how  much  of  a  presence 
we  need  to  have  to  guarantee  our  inter- 
est and  provide  credible  deterrent  pro- 
tection to  Western  Europe.  It  is  to  that 
question  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  directed. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  we  need  all 
300,000  troops  there  to  demonstrate  the 
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deterrent  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  300,000  troops  are  irrelevant  if  we 
ever  get  into  a  major  confrontation.  It 
is  because  an  American  presence  indi- 
cates our  conunitment  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  vast  reserve  of  military  and 
economic  strength,  that  that  deterrent 
is  effective. 

I  suggest  that  effect  can  be  maintained 
with  150,000  as  well  as  with  300,000. 
However,  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Europeans  to  maintain  these  additional 
150,000  troops,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  suggest  that 
they  should  at  least  help  carry  the  addi- 
tional share  of  the  balance-of-payments 
burden  that  occurs  as  a  direct  result  of 
those  troops  being  there. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  these 
numbers.  We  have  been  offered  a  num- 
ber of  well-intentioned  amendments. 
However,  of  all  those  that  have  been 
proposed,  this  is  the  only  one  that  has 
teeth  in  it. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  others  say  that 
we  should  not  want  to  shackle  the  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  want  to  shackle  the  Pres- 
ident. I  want  to  help  the  President.  I 
think  that  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  says,  "We  respectfully  request  the 
NATO  allies  to  assume  an  additional 
share  of  the  burden."  that  would  put  him 
in  a  stronger  position  than  if  we  did 
not. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  suggests  that 
we  are  not  doing  enough  to  strengthen 
the  President's  hand.  I  think  he  is  prob- 
ably correct.  I  have  heard  a  niunber  of 
people  who  are  among  the  opposition  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment  say  that  we 
should  do  more.  How  much  more?  Some- 
one should  suggest  something. 

This  amendment  suggests  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  cost  to  our  country  of 
keeping  the  troops  in  Europe.  If  we 
do  have  economic  problems  and  the  dol- 
lar is  being  weakened,  then  we  should 
deal  with  that  specific  problem. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  enough. 
But  I  suggest  it  is  better  to  ask  that  they 
share  half  of  the  burden  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  loss  that  exists  because  of 
the  presence  of  our  troops  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  fact 
that  the  Mansfield  amendment  has  been 
here  for  years.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
the  last  dramatic  activity  in  Europe  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  army  was  when 
it  crushed  the  Czechoslovakian  army  in 
1968.  At  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Montana  decided  it  was  not  an  appro- 
priate time  to  bring  up  his  amendment. 
What  if  some  crisis  might  develop  in 
the  immediate  future  or  in  the  next  6 
months? 

What   would   be   the   effect   of   this 
amendment?  What  if  something   hap- 
pened to  Marshal  Tito  and  the  Russians 
marched  into  Yugoslavia? 
I  think  we  are  playing  a  dangerous 


game,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  Is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  points  about  this 
amendment  which  bother  me  and  which 
will  cause  me  to  vote  against  it,  even 
though,  over  a  long  period  of  time  we 
should  reduce  this  number,  as  soon  as 
the  President  feels  it  can  be  done. 

First,  we  are  stating  in  this  measure, 
with  the  authorship  of  two  Senators  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  that  the  number  of  U.S. 
personnel  can  be  reduced  without  affect- 
ing the  security  of  Western  Europe.  How 
do  we  arrive  at  that  conclusion?  How 
are  we  able  to  say  we  can  withdraw 
troops  without  endangering  the  security 
of  Western  Europe,  without  the  back- 
ground knowledge  that  has  been  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  within  the 
limitations  of  the  classification  system 
we  have?  Second,  under  subsection  (b) 
we  are  urging  him  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  our  allies  in  NATO  for  agree- 
ments resulting  in — and  so  forth.  We  are 
already  doing  that.  What  is  the  point 
in  implying  in  an  amendment  that  we 
are  not  when  already  there  has  been 
testimony  and  evidence  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  we  have  in 
maintaining  troops  over  there? 

I  think  it  casts  refiections  on  what 
we  are  doing,  and  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  forum  in  which  we  should  conduct 
this  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  my  remaining  2  minutes  by  making 
the  point  I  intended  to  make  in  my  orig- 
inal remarks  about  something  being  done 
about  this  problem. 

Of  coiirse,  the  President  is  wrestling 
with  this  matter  day  and  night.  If  I  did 
not  believe  he  was  doing  so  with  all  the 
effort,  skill,  judgment,  and  all  the  re- 
sources that  he  has,  and  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  is  doing  his  best  I  would 
not  be  here  vigorously  pleading  for  the 
Chief  Executive  to  have  this  authority. 
I  want  him  to  have  full  responsibility. 
He  has  the  authority.  I  want  us  to  keep 
the  responsibility  in  him.  I  believe  he 
would  be  able  to  do  something  about  it. 
In  good  faith  he  made  those  statements 
last  December  over  there  and  he  is  boimd 
by  them.  He  has  not  talked  to  me  about 
this,  and  he  has  not  called  me  up. 

But  this  is  a  problem  and  I  think  we 
are  on  the  road  more  than  we  have  been 
recently.  With  great  deference  to  every- 
one here,  if  we  place  these  entanglements 
and  perfecting  amendments  around  the 
President  he  will  be  bound  hand  and  foot. 
I  think  we  should  defeat  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  does  have  the  right  to  ask 
for  2  minutes  on  the  bill;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 


from  Indiana   from   the  time  on   the 

Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator.  I  do  not  wish 
to  prolong  the  debate,  but  we  must  make 
the  record  clear  about  how  much  nego- 
tiating strength  the  President  has. 

I  have  said  on  two  or  three  occasions 
that  I  think  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can. 
I  do  not  think  he  wants  to  see  the  dollar 
kicked  in  the  i>ants  as  it  has  been.  How 
can  we  help? 

The  last  time  he  got  that  $l-biUion 
NATO  improvement  package  it  was 
spread  over  5  years.  He  did  the  best  he 
could.  However,  by  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion, we  are  saying  to  the  Europeans, 
"If  you  want  us  to  help  you,  you  must 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  said: 
'Do  a  little  bit  more'." 

I  have  here  the  ingredients  of  some 
offsets  the  Germans  gave  us  when  they 
signed  the  1969  agreement.  The  list  shows 
the  concessions  they  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

In  1969  a  new  two  year  arrangement  was 
worked  out  with  West  Germany  to  provide 
a  foreign  exchange  Inflow  of  $1.62  billion 
over  fiscal  1970  and  1971.  This  represents 
about  80  percent  of  the  exchange  loss  in- 
volved In  our  maintenance  of  U.S.  troops  in 
the  Federal  Republic. 

The  form  of  the  agreement  was  as  follows: 

[In  millions] 

Military   procurement $810 

Loan   to   United   States   repayable   In 

10  years  at  3.5  percent 250 

Purchase  of  loans  held  by  Exlm  bank 

and     outstanding     Marshall     plan 

notes  160 

Civilian    procurement 130 

Creation  of  fund  In  United  States  to 

encourage   German   Investment 164 

Advance  transfers  for  prepayment  of 

debt  44 

Retention  In  United  States  of  Interest 

due   West   Germany 64 

Total  1,622 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  Ust  contains  an  interest- 
ing amalgamation  of  things  that  do  not 
help  our  real  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. One  item  is  "advance  transfers  for 
prepayment  of  debt."  That  is  considered 
to  be  a  favor  to  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Then,  there  is  "retention  in  the 
United  States  of  interest  due  West  Ger- 
many." That  is  supposed  to  be  a  help. 
Another  item  is  "loans  to  United  States 
repayable  in  10  years."  Obviously,  we  will 
have  to  repay  that  some  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  let 
my  remarks  stand  as  they  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  100)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  tind  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOee)   is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoml— 
(Mr.  McGee)  would  vote  "nay."         I 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allo^t) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (*ir- 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft 
necessarily  absent. 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott>  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  (Mr.  Mundt),  4nd 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  woUld 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  81,  as  follows: 

[No.  61  Leg.] 
YEAS— 13 

McCleUan  Pell 

McOovern  Rlblcoff 

Mondale  Saxbe 

Moas 
Nelson 

NAYS— 81 

EUender  MUIer 

Ervln  Montoya 

Fannin  Muskle 

Fong  Packwood 

Fulbrlght  Fasiore 

Gambrell  Pearson 

Goldwater  Percy 

Grlffln  Prouty 

Gumey  Proxmlre 

Hansen  Randolph 

Harris  Roth 

Hart  Schwelker 

Hartke  Scott 

Hatfield  Smith 

HoUlngs  Sparkman 

Hruaka  Spong 

Humphrey  Stennls 

Inouye  Stevens 

Jackson  Stevenson 

Javlts  Symington 

Jordan.  N.C.  Talmadge 

Kennedy  Thurmond 

Long  Tower 

Magnuson  Tiuiney 

Mansfield  Welcker 

Mathlas  WUllama 

Mclntyre  Young 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 6 
McGee  Mundt 

Metcair  Taft 

So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  was 

Jected.  , ,     ^   ,  _!. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  i^ove 
to   reconsider   the   vote   by   which 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to.  ^ 

(The  following  proceedmgs,  whlcr 
curred  during  the  remarks  of  Mr.  B&yh, 
are  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbjcohd 
by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presiden 

The     PBESIDINQ     OFFICER     < 
HuMPHRBY).  Does  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Just  before  I  do,  Mr.  Pk^si- 
dent,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  jcon- 
sent'to  modify  my  wnendment.  to  correct 
a  typographical  error  on  page  2,  lin^  4 — 
line  14,  foUowing  the  "1971"— changfe  the 
word  "to"  to  the  word  "no".  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThejBen- 
ator  has  the  right  to  modify  his  amjend- 
ment.  ! 

The  modification  will  be  made  ac(|ord- 

ingly.  I      , 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.   Mr.   President,   I 

send  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  pesk, 
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Bayh 

Chiles 

Church 

Oravel 

Hughes 


Aiken 

AUen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Allott 
Jordan,  Idaho 


re- 


was 


oc- 


Mr. 


to  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reported 
and  considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana:  first,  does  he  press  for  a  vote  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr,  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
had  intended  that  we  debate  this  first 
and  perhaps— I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  going  to  talk  on  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  the  remarks 
and  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr  BAYH.  That  is  aU  right  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  now  read  my  perfecting 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  perfecting  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  1, 
line  3  of  the  Mansfield  amendment  No.  86, 
strike  the  word  "hereby." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  15 

minutes.  _      .j     i. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  would  express  my  support  for 
the  amendment  to  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  amendment 
which  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
used  after  December  31  of  this  year  to 
support  or  maintain  more  than  150,000 
U  S.  military  personnel  in  Europe. 

As  presented  to  the  Senate  last  Mon- 
day—day before  yesterday— by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  when  he  placed  in 
the  Record  the  debate  of  August  31. 1966, 
for  5  long  years,  he  and  I,  and  also  many 
others,  have  supported  efforts  to  achieve 
a  substantial  reduction  of  the  American 
forces  in  Europe— to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  a  development  which  was 
originally  suggested  in  1963  by  the  first 
Commander  of  SHAPE,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower— and  1  have  cospon- 
sored  aU  resolutions,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  to  that  end. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  a  trip  last 
month  to  Europe,  I  found  out  many 
things,  which  I  asked  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  previously  this  morning. 
They  justify  my  belief  in  this  amend- 

In  Brussels,  before  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  myself,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  of  the  $1  billion  that  was 
now  going  to  be  put  up  by  Exxropean 
countries,  now  that  we  here  have  be- 
come more  practical  about  this  matter. 

We  found  out  this  $1  billion  is  sched- 
uled over  a  5 -year  period;  also,  to  put  it 
mildly,  was  and  is  theoretical  at  best. 

It  would  appear  unfortunate  that  im- 
der  this  administration- as  well  as  un- 
der the  previous  administration — there 
has  been  no  effort  to  acliieve  a  "substan- 
tial reduction"  of  our  forces  in  Europe, 
despite  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 


tary danger  signals  which  have  been 
flashing  for  years. 

The  crisis  these  danger  signals  have 
threatened  is  now  upon  us,  as  over  re- 
cent days  the  front  pages  of  every  news- 
paper in  the  world  have  made  only  too 
plain.  Our  balance  of  payments  and 
budgetary  deficits  have  finally  caught  up 
with  us;  and  according  to  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  Commerce  Department 
only  yesterday,  the  situation  is  becoming 
steadily  worse.  In  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year,  the  United  States  recorded 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  $5.5 
billion,  the  highest  quarterly  deficit  in 
our  history. 

Projected  on  a  yearly  basis,  tliis  3- 
month  deficit  would  work  out  to  a  $22- 
billion  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  no  wonder  that  our  credit 
rating  has  suffered;  and  if  we  continue 
to  pursue  the  present  poUcies  of  spend- 
ing more  than  we  have,  in  turn  it  will 
continue  to  suffer. 

The  major  European  countries  have 
now  told  us  that,  in  effect,  they  have  lit- 
tle or  no  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
our  economy.  They  have,  as  a  practical 
matter,  now  done  what  we  have  refused 
to  do  ourselves;  namely,  devalued  the 
dollar. 

All  of  our  economic  difficulties  are  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  continued 
to  maintain  a  large  and  expensive  mili- 
tary presence  in  Europe  long  after  many 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so.  But 
that  presence  has  been  a  substantial  fac- 
tor. The  direct  budgetary  costs  for  these 
forces  are  now  running  at  about  $3  bil- 
lion a  year;  and  if  the  general  support 
costs  for  all  U.S.  general  purpose  forces 
supporting  NATO  are  prorated,  the 
total  cost  of  our  NATO  commitment  is 
about  $14  billion  a  year. 

U.S.  defense  expenditures  in  West- 
em  Europe  which  entered  the  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  totaled  $1,731  billion,  the 
highest  figure  ever  for  such  expenditures. 
In  order  to  place  this  figure  in  perspec- 
tive, let  us  note  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  in  1970  on  a  liquidity  basis 
was  $3.85  billion;  therefore  our  military 
expenditures  in  Western  Europe  ac- 
counted for  46.1  percent  of  all  that  def- 
icit. If  mUitary  sales  to  Western  Europe, 
which  I  am  informed  totaled  $599  mil- 
lion in  1970,  are  deducted  from  the  $1.77 
bUlion  of  military  expenditures  in  West- 
em  Europe,  net  military  expenditures 
still  constitute  30.5  percent  of  the  total 
balance-of-payments  deficit  In  1970. 

Last  week,  in  a  statement  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  observed 
that— 

The  portion  of  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  resulting  from  our  mUltary  expenses 
in  Europe  Is  less  than  »!  bUUon  annually, 
not  $14  billion. 

Of  course  it  is  not  $14  billion. 

As  pointed  out  above,  on  a  liquidity 
basis  however,  the  total  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  in  1970  was  $3.85  billion. 
Even  if  the  portion  of  that  deficit  re- 
sulting from  our  military  expenditures 
in  Europe  is  somewhat  less  than  $1  bu- 
Uon— and  in  order  to  achieve  that  figure 
one  must  include  the  amounts  West  Ger- 
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many  has  loaned  to  the  United  States 
on  which  the  United  States  continuously 
pays  heavy  interest — we  are  still  talking 
about  over  one-quarter  of  our  total  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  once,  we  worked  out  an 
arrangement  whereby  Europeans  were 
going  to  pay  us  for  much  military  equip- 
ment. After  a  time,  however,  they  de- 
cided they  did  not  want  that  military 
equipment.  So  they  proposed  a  com- 
promise, one  of  those  compromises  which 
clearly  contained  a  "fair  advantage." 
Instead  of  buying  that  agreed  mUitary 
equipment,  they  proposed  to  buy  our 
bonds. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  at 
that  time  made  an  observation  I  shall 
never  forget  when  he  said: 

111  other  words,  now  we  are  going  to  pay 
them  to  defend  them. 

Surely  one-quarter  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant element  to  consider;  hence,  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  our  military  expenditures  in 
Europe  constitute  "a  relatively  small 
portion  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problems." 

The  chairman  also  stated  that  those 
Interested  in  cutting  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditures  will  increase  those 
expenditures,  not  decrease  them,  if 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Europe,  be- 
cause there  would  be  one-time  costs  in- 
volved in  returning  these  men  to  the 
United  States  and  providing  them  with 
new  facilities,  barracks,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  agree  that  there  will  be  a  one- 
time cost  in  returning  these  men  to  the 
United  States,  but  I  do  not  see  why  those 
costs  need  to  include  new  barracks  and 
facilities,  for  I  believe  these  manpower 
levels  could  well  be  reduced  by  "demobi- 
lizing" at  least  a  major  part  of  the  150,- 
000  men  it  is  proposed  to  take  out  of 
Europe. 

This  belief  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that 
as  far  back  as  1967,  perhaps  inadvertent- 
ly, the  then  Secretary  of  Defense  dis- 
closed that  the  United  States  already 
had  over  7,000  nuclear  warheads  in 
Europe.  Putting  it  mildly,  that  is  true 
today. 

For  years  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  have  heard  our 
commitments  to  NATO  used  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  overall  military  manpower 
levels.  If  this  NATO  commitment  is  now 
partially  reduced  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  surely  that  commitment  Is 
more  than  restored  by  the  subsequent 
increase  in  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  22  of  this 
year.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor 
stated: 

We  do  not  need  to  have  troops  deployed  In 
NATO  In  numbers  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
Warsaw  Pact  with  conventional  sources  If 
the  Soviets  choose  to  launch  an  all-out  at- 
tack following  concealed  and  extensive  prep- 
aration. The  purpose  of  our  ground  forces  In 
Europe  Is  simply  to  maintain  stabUlty.  To 
attain  that  objective,  they  need  only  be 
large  and  capable  enough  to  make  unattrac- 
tive to  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  the  uae  or 
threat  of  force  to  change  the  balance  of 
power  In  Europe  .  .  .  They  need  only  be  suffi- 
cient to  Introduce  in  the  minds  of  Soviet 
mUltary  planners  an  uncertainty,  a  realiza- 


tion that  aggressive  actions  against  Western 
Europe  would  not  be  free  from  cost,  and  that 
the  outcome  of  such  actlona  cotUd  not  be 
predicted  with  assurance. 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  purposes 
carmot  be  served  by  a  force  of  150,000 
men  rather  than  300,000  men.  In  fact, 
according  to  press  reports  last  year  the 
Defense  Department  favored  a  reduction 
in  our  force  levels  in  Europe,  but  the 
State  Department  did  not  agree. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  9,  1970,  William  Beecher, 
their  reporter  covering  the  Pentagon, 
reported: 

Despite  the  President's  attitude  on  Amer- 
ican troops  In  Europe,  officials  say,  an  early 
withdrawal  of  significant  numbers  has  been 
proposed  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird.  They  say  he  has  urged  In  connection 
with  budget  decisions  next  year,  that  20,000 
to  40.000  supply  troops  be  pulled  out.  The 
annual  savings  are  estimated  at  $200  mil- 
lion to  $300  million. 

Such  a  move,  however,  Is  encountering  re- 
sistance among  State  Department  officials, 
who  fear  that  it  might  undermine  allied  con- 
fidence in  United  States  continuation  of  Its 
commitment  to  NATO. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  article 
cited  above,  as  well  as  an  article  on  the 
same  subject.  "United  States  to  Weigh 
Troop  Cuts  in  Eiu-ope,"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  12,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks;  also  that  an  editorial, 
"Benign  Neglect  of  the  Dollar  Crisis" 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May 
14, 1971,  be  so  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

That  is  an  interesting  title — "  'Benign 
Neglect'  of  the  Dollar  Crisis." 

It  is  perplexing  for  an  American  to 
go  into  Germany  today  and  find  out  that 
because  of  the  rules  laid  down,  the  wife 
of  sui  American  GI  who  is  there  to  de- 
fend Europe  cannot  work  on  the  base 
because  they  want  the  pay  for  their  own 
people,  the  rates  being  a  little  higher. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Germans  are 
importing  2,700,000  people  to  work  in  that 
coimtry — Spaniards,  Italians,  Greeks, 
Yugoslavs,  people  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Arabs,  whereas  we  have  heavy 
and  growing  imemployment  in  this  coun- 
try. I  ran  into  such  rules  in  force  on  two 
of  our  bases.  The  next  day  I  read  in  the 
paper  that  the  head  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  that  country  was  totally  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  this  Government  is  han- 
dling its  economy.  He  urged  that  we  put 
our  financial  house  in  order. 

Certainly  that  thinking  was  justified 
by  financial  events  which  occurred 
shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  dur- 
ing the  Isist  20  years,  between  1950  and 
1970,  we  have  accumulated  a  total  liquid- 
ity balance-of-payments  deficit  of  $48,170 
million? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that  figiu* 
is  correct. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 


the  figure  we  arrived  at  in  the  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade.  This  is  the  total  tabulated 
by  the  committee's  staff. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  1970  the  esti- 
mated percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  defense  spending  was 
8.9  percent? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  knew  it  was  be- 
tween 8  and  9  percent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  West  Germans  were  spending  only 
3.9  percent  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  that  the  percent 
of  our  budget  spent  on  defense  in  1970 
was  36.8  percent,  while  the  percent  of 
the  German  budget  was  24.5  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Those  figures  are 
accurate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  more  than  a  50-biUion 
Eurodollar  market  in  western  Europe. 
And  that  the  Germans  have  from  11  bil- 
lion to  12  billion  of  these  Eurodollars, 
and  that  if  they  were  to  exchange  them 
for  gold,  it  would  exhaust  our  complete 
gold  supply  at  Fort  Knox. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  explain  to  me  whether  there  is 
any  justification,  when  we  are  rimning 
such  a  large  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit, and  the  figures  for  the  first  quarter 
show  an  adverse  balance  of  $5.5  billion, 
why,  under  these  circumstances,  Ger- 
many and  the  other  NATO  countries 
cannot  at  least  be  required  to  offset  more 
of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  in- 
curred in  keeping  our  troops  in  these 
countries? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jaeld  myself  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  an 
additicaial  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  so  right.  If  the  Senator  will 
note  the  August  31,  1966,  debate  on  this 
issue  which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  placed  in  the  Record  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  Monday,  he  will  find  that 
debate,  which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
participate  in — when  he  brought  \xp  the 
subject  at  that  time — comparable  to 
the  point  of  similarity  with  what  we  are 
saying  today.  During  these  subsequent  5 
years  these  nations  of  E^urope  have  in- 
finitely improved  their  financial  position 
to  the  point  where  many  of  them  now 
have  monetary  superiority  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  cite  another  ironical  fact,  Is  it 
the  Senator's  understanding  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  our  maintenance  of  a 
defensive  umbrella  over  Western  Europe 
is  to  protect  Western  Europe  from  the 
East?  Isn't  that  our  basic  objective? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
right.  The  tactical  weapons  we  have  In 
Europe  to  protect  various  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  are  infinitely 
greater  in  their  lethal  capacity  than  the 
Hiroshima  bomb. 
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Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  thi^k 
It  Is  quite  ironical  that  in  1969,  while  fe 
were  protecting  Western  Europe  fr^ 
Eastern  Europe,  the  total  trade,  imports, 
and  exports,  between  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Europe  totaled  $16.6  bil- 
lion, while  the  United  States  in  the  saihe 
year  confined  itself  to  a  total  trade  lof 
$440  million  with  Eastern  Europe.  I  ffeil 
to  see  the  sense  of  this  situation  particii- 
larly  when  Western  Europe  now  has  su^h 
a  large  surplus  of  dollars.  „„„!,« 

At  the  same  Ume  we  have  300,000 
troops  in  Europe  which  adds  significantly 
to  the  problems  of  the  dollar.  Our  bil- 
ance-of-payments  costs  for  these  troops 
in  1970  totaled  $1.7  billion.  We  assur-'- 
this  burden  to  protect  our  alhes  from  fflie 
East,  while  they  carried  on  considerable 
trade  with  these  very  same  countries. 

Considering  these  facts,  would  it  ibe 
proper  to  say  that  the  United  States'  pbl- 
icies  toward  Europe  come  pretty  closd  to 
being  completely  contradictory?  I 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  expressed  the  situ- 
ation better  than  I.  ^  ,,     r.  L- 

Recently  we  observed  arovmd  the  c-aci- 
net  table  in  the  White  House  what  mi|ht 
be  called  the  cream  of  our  cold  war  w-^r- 
riors  one  of  whom  had  the  dubious  tafete 
of  attacking  the  Mansfield  amendment 
as  asinine.  ^  J    , 

At  the  time  this  particular  membe^  of 
the  cold  war  group  was  functioning]  in 
this  Government  the  United  States  ttad 
some  $25  biUion  of  gold,  and  owed  $7  bil- 
Uon  in  current  liabilities.  Today  the 
United  States  has  lost  a  great  amount  of 
gold  Its  stock  has  fallen  from  $25  bU- 
Uon  to  less  than  $11  billion,  and  this  Ra- 
tion owes,  current  Uabilities,  over  $33  pil- 
lion. ,  ^^ 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  no 
standards  considered  for  a  bank  or 
poration,  therefore,  the  United  Sta1 
insolvent.  That  financial  situation  is 
phasized  by  the  bankers  of  Europe 
in  effect,  through  the  Eurodollar, 
considerable  control  over  our  own  ec^n 

omy.  J 

When  these  cold  war  warriors  vlere 
operating,  we  also  had  the  bomb,  put 
nobody  else  had  it.  Yet  these  people  Aow 
come  out  of  retirement,  or  semireUre- 
ment,  ajid  discuss  this  matter  as  if  don- 
ditions  today  were  the  same  as  the  dpn- 
diUons  during  their  regimes  shorUy  after 
World  War  n.  If  that  is  all  that  caii  be 
advanced  by  old  rulers  of  SHAEF.  fend 
former  diplomats  who  once  were  heawily 
involved  and  properly,  in  rebuilding 
Europe,  to  resist  the  logic  of  the  M 
field  amendment,  it  Is  but  one  more  ptoof 
that  the  amendment  should  be  agreeti  to 

today.  ^^    ^  a.    * 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  From  the  heanngte  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  that  have  been  going  on  this  Week 
It  was  indicated  that  in  the  same  pejriod 
between  1950  and  1970  we  lost  more  tihan 
$  1 3  billion  from  our  gold  supply.  I 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Right.  I 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  During  this  time  ^s  I 
previously  noted  we  amassed  a  liquidity 
deficit  of  payments  of  more  than  $48 
billion. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  ijrom 
Missouri  is  absolutely  correct  and  ^o  is 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  rec- 
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ognizing  the  great  change^  that  have 
taken  place  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  the  recent 
meeting  at  the  White  House  was  that 
there  was  assembled  a  group  of  men, 
honorable  men,  who  have  served  this 
country  well,  but  who  enunciated  and 
created  policies  suited  for  the  1950's. 
Between  1950  and  1970  the  world  has 
spun  around  many  times,  and  we  have  a 
completely  different  world  today  than 
before. 

While  we  are  concerned  with  the  NATO 
order  of  battle,  the  Germans  were  more 
interested  in  orders  for  Volkswagens— 
and  the  Japanese  more  concerned  with 
selling  radios  and  automobiles.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  inattention  to  economics, 
the  United  States  is  now  second  to  the 
European  Common  Market  as  a  world 
trading  power.  The  Japanese  are  ex- 
panding their  economy  and  increasing 
their  productivity  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
end  of  this  century  they  might  well  ex- 
ceed us  in  gross  national  product.  What 
has  taken  place  in  Japan  has  been  an 
economic  miracle.  Yet  Japan  spends  less 
than  1  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  the  way  we 
remonstrate  with  them  about  it  is  to  re- 
turn to  them  Okinawa,  today  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world,  into 
which  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
put  over  $1  billion.  From  here  on,  surely 
we  should  go  for  "more  trade,  less  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  are 
really  doing  is  to  make  us  face  up  to  a 
much  different  world  than  existed  in 
1950. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  has  been  a 
reluctance  by  the  executive  branch  to 
realize  that  the  world  has  changed  so 
rapidly. 

One  of  the  great  problems — and  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Missouri  com- 
ment on  this  theme  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — is  that  we  are  still  laboring 
under  cold  war  assumptions  where  geo- 
political considerations  controlled  all  of 
our  action.  The  trading  countries  that 
are  surpassing  us  have  already  grasped 
the  reality  that  during  the  next  25  years. 
ecopoUtlcs  will  replace  geopolitics — the 
prime  mover  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
Unless  our  country  recognizes  this  shift, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  new 
barriers  to  trade  and  investment. 

If  we  feel  that  300.000  American  sol- 
diers in  Europe  are  necessary,  I  fail  to 
understand  why  the  coimtries  we  are 
defending  cannot  at  least  spend  more  of 
the  American  dollars  they  hold  to  ease 
our  continuing  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  problems.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  asking  too  much  of  the  NATO 
countries. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment 
on  this? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Again,  the  Sena- 
tor is  so  right.  We  are  continuing  to  have 
increasing  unemployment  in  this  coim- 
try;  and  losing  so  much  business  to  all 
these  countries  we  are  defending  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons.  They  know  about 
that  in  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time 


their  military  and  political  leaders  plead 
with  us  to  keep  our  troops  there,  on  the 
anachronistic  grounds  that  we  put  them 
there  25  years  ago;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  lecturing  us  for  not  handling 
our  economy  properly. 

Today  Japan  has  the  largest  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  free  world,  except 
for  the  United  States.  It  has  passed  West 
Germany.  More  power  to  them.  But  why 
should  we  continue  to  defend  them  and 
finance  them  as  25  years  ago? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Would  the  Senator  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  while  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country  is  at  least  6  percent, 
and  in  my  home  State  almost  9  percent,  a 
high  school  graduate  in  Japan  can  have 
an  average  of  seven  jobs  to  choose  from 
upon  graduation.  They  have  virtually  no 
unemployment,  but  they  contribute  only 
0.8  percent  for  their  defense.  Of  all  the 
ECC  countries,  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  3  percent,  and  Germany's 
is  less  than  1  percent. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  done  a  signal  service  by  intro- 
ducing his  amendment.  Regardless  of 
what  happens  to  this  amendment,  he  has 
highlighted  the  realization  that  we  have 
an  abimdance  of  geopoliticians  in  the 
State  Department  and  cold  warriers  in 
the  Defense  Department.  What  they  fail 
to  realize  is  that  this  is  a  different  era 
from  the  days  of  Roosevelt,  Churchill. 
Stalin  and  Hitler.  These  men  were  giants 
whose  preoccupation  was  with  geopoli- 
tics, and  national  boundaries,  and  war. 
But  today  we  have  a  proliferation  of 
multi-national  corporations,  which  owe 
no  loyalty  to  any  country.  With  a  supra- 
national base,  with  no  one  nation  able 
to  regulate  their  activities,  with  vast 
sums  of  money  held  in  many  nations, 
they  are  able  to  manipulate  these  funds 
in  ways  which  recognize  no  national 
boundaries.  This  has  contributed  to  spec- 
ulative transactions  and  vast  profits 
from  the  50-60  billion  dollars. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Eurodollars. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  $50  to  $60  billion 
in  Eurodollars  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  and  often  being  used  in  ways 
inimicable  to  our  national  interests  and 
economy. 

Once  upon  a  time  not  so  long  ago — the 
dollar  was  the  world's  most  solid  cur- 
rency. But  times  have  changed. 

I  was  amused  to  see  a  cartoon  the 
other  day  which  depicted  an  American 
alighting  from  a  car,  and  a  French  pan- 
handler approaching  him  for  a  touch. 
The  man  handed  him  a  dollar,  but  the 
panhandler  said.  "Haven't  you  any  other 
currency  besides  a  dollar?" 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  keeps  de- 
teriorating. No  matter  what  some  may 
say.  to  a  great  extent  a  nation's  prestige 
and  the  strength  of  its  economy  de- 
pends on  the  value  of  its  currency. 
Here  is  the  supposedly  number  one  re- 
serve currency,  the  international  medium 
of  exchange,  and  yet  periodically  Ameri- 
cans abroad  going  into  a  hotel  or  a  store 
find  that  they  are  refused  merchandise 
or  a  meal  or  a  hotel  room,  because  they 
can  pmy  only  in  dollars. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  superb  contribution.  He  verifies 
what  the  economist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  predicted  many  months  ago  as 
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to  what  could  happen  to  the  American 
economy.  The  latter  said  the  European 
central  banks,  through  the  dollars  they 
have  abroad,  at  least  partially  control 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  If 
there  was  any  possibility  of  truth  in  his 
remarks  at  that  time,  it  is  far  more  true 

today. 

It  is  accurate  to  observe  that  one  criti- 
cism which  can  be  made  about  the  mili- 
tary—many in  the  military  would 
agree— is  that  they  invariably  follow  tra- 
dition instead  of  modernity,  especially 
those  who  won  the  previous  war. 

ShoriJy  after  World  War  I  a  book  was 
written  by  a  young  French  lieutenant. 
After  much  effort,  he  sold  600  copies  of 
his  book  in  FYance,  but  it  was  required 
reading  for  every  oflBcer  in  the  German 
Army.  The  book  had  to  do  with  tank 
warfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  10  more  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject, but  I  will  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
majority  leader. 

"The  book  in  question  was  written  by  a 
young  lieutenant.  His  name  was  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  It  forecast  the  tank  bUtzkrieg 
that  entered  Poland  a  few  years  later. 
Let  me  repeat  that,  having  recenUy  re- 
turned from  an  inspection  of  the  Incredi- 
bly strong  lethal  nuclear  umbrella,  under 
our  control  and  that  of  our  own  people, 
we  have  established  in  Europe,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  see  why  reducing  our 
forces  by  150,000  will  leave  the  Western 
Europeans  vulnerable  and  defenseless.  In 
any  case,  must  260  million  Europeans 
continue,  apparently  indefinitely,  to  rely 
on  being  defended  by  200  million  Ameri- 
cans against  240  million  Soviets,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  fact  that  these  240 
million  Soviets  must  also  contend  with 
some  790  million  Chinese,  give  or  take 
20  million? 

After  all,  there  are  now  in  West  Ger- 
many some  415,000  German,  British,  and 
French  army  forces;  in  fact,  excluding 
troops  stationed  overseas,  the  ground 
forces  of  Belgium,  Britain,  France,  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Greece,  and  Turkey  total 
some  1 .8  million  men.  Surely,  that  would 
seem  an  adequate  potential  conventional 
force. 

Over  the  years  all  of  us  have  heard 
various  arguments  advanced  against  a 
reduction  of  UJS.  force  levels  in  Europe, 
including  the  following : 

A  reduction  would  tempt  the  Soviets 
to  make  a  military  move  in  Europe. 

A  reduction  would  cause  a  psychologi- 
cal shock  in  Western  Europe  that  would 
cause  NATO  to  unravel. 

A  reduction  would  cause  Europeans  to 
be  susceptible  to  increased  Soviet  po- 
litical pressure. 

A  reduction  would  reduce  the  prospect 
of  negotiating  nutual  force  reductions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  arguments  have  always  ap- 
peared somewhat  specious  to  me.  If  a 
reduction  of  150,000  United  States  con- 
ventional forces  were  to  have  all  of  these 
effects,  then  the  NATO  Alliance  in  itself 
is  a  hollow  shell  indeed. 


As  far  as  negotiating  mutual  force  re- 
ductions with  the  So\aet  Union,  there  is 
now  evidence — most  recentiy  in  the 
statements  by  Brezhnev  and  Gromyko — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  appear  to 
be  interested  in  such  negotiations. 

Let  us  also  remember,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  forces  in  East  Germany.  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  are 
there  for  a  number  of  objectives,  includ- 
ing the  primary  Soviet  ctojective  of  main- 
taining Communist  regimes  in  power  in 
these  countries. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Government 
may  now  have  recognized  what  our  gov- 
ernment seems  unwilling  to  recognize — 
that  they  do  not  need  over  300,000  So- 
viet troops  in  Eastern  Europe  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

Now  we  are  hearing  a  new  argument. 
That  is  to  the  effect  that  a  reduction  of 
our  conventional  forces  in  Europe  would 
undercut  our  position  at  the  SALT  talks. 
It  would  seem  obvious,  however,  that 
those  talks  will  succeed  or  fail,  if  we  are 
interested  in  that,  for  reasons  having  to 
do  with  the  views  of  the  Soviet  and  Unit- 
ed States  Government  on  strategic  weap- 
ons questions,  not  on  the  level  of  our 
European  conventional  forces. 

Once  again,  it  is  worth  remembering 
in  this  year  1971  what  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  in  an  interview  in 
the  Saturday  E\'ening  Post  on  October 
26,  1963: 

Though  for  eight  years  in  the  White 
House  I  believed  and  announced  to  my  as- 
sociates that  a  reduction  of  American 
strength  In  Europe  should  be  Initiated  as 
soon  as  European  economies  were  restored, 
the  matter  was  then  considered  too  delicate 
a  political  question  to  raise.  I  believe  the 
time  has  now  come  when  we  should  start 
withdrawing  some  of  these  troops  .  .  .  One 
American  division  In  Europe  can  'show  the 
flag'  as  defljiltely  as  can  several. 

The  man  who  knew  at  least  as  much 
about  SHAEF  as  any  living  man,  sug- 
gested 8  years  ago  that  we  reduce  these 
conventional  forces  twice  as  much  as 
has  been  recommended  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

If  President  Eisenhower,  NATO's  first 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  believed  8 
years  ago  that  one  American  division 
was  sufficient  to  "show  the  flag"  in  Eu- 
rope, would  that  same  judgment  not  be 
equally  valid  today  as  the  result  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  power  and 
flexibiUty  of  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons — may  I  say  with  respect  to  this 
nuclear  development,  he  knew  nothing 
about  it  at  the  time  he  made  that  rec- 
ommendation? 

The  Mansfield  amendment  seeks  to  put 
that  8  year  old  judgment  of  a  great 
American,  especially  wise  and  experi- 
enced in  military  matters,  into  effect.  Fi- 
nancial difficulties,  many  all  too  clear- 
ly generated  primarily  in  Europe,  add 
further  to  its  logic.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  support  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  respectfully  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(Prom  The  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  9,   1970] 

u.s.   condttctino   broad   review   of  nato 

Sthategt 

(By  wmiam  Beecher) 

Washington,  Nov.  8. — The  Nlxon  Admin- 
istration Is  conducting  a  sweeping  review  of 
the  strategy  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.   Senior   officials  say   it   could 


ultimately  lead  to  basic  changes  In  the  al- 
liance's tactics,  the  size  of  Its  forces  and  Its 
weapons. 

A  new  strategy  is  needed,  these  officials 
contend,  if  the  alliance  is  to  adjust  to  the 
growth  in  Soviet  nuclear  power  and  to  the 
decline  In  the  forces  and  funds  being  de- 
voted by  NATO  members  to  their  non-nuclear 
forces. 

Among  the  options  under  consideration  in 
the  review  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Security  CouncU  are  a  long-range  with- 
drawal of  up  to  250.000  of  the  300.000  Amer- 
ican troops  now  In  Western  Europe  and  a 
heavy  reliance  on  a  group  of  what  are  caUed 
clean  nuclear  weapons,  which  are  said  to 
have  little  or  no  fallout. 

PLANS  LEFT  AMBIGTJOUS 

Current  strategy  In  the  Western  alliance 
calls  for  an  attempt  to  meet  any  nonnuclear 
Invasion  with  a  nonnuclear  defense  as  tax 
as  possible,  leaving  ambiguous  whether  and 
when  some  of  the  7.000  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  based  in  western  Europe  might  be 
employed. 

Knowledgeable  officials  say  that  President 
Nixon  Is  inclined  to  oppose  the  idea  of 
withdrawing  large  numbers  of  troops  during 
the  two  years  remaining  In  his  term  of  office. 
On  his  visit  to  Europe  in  September  he 
hinted  that  he  wanted  to  maintain  American 
forces  at  about  present  levels  for  at  least 
one    year. 

The  President,  it  is  said,  Is  determined  to 
give  Europe  time  to  explore  opportunities  for 
improved  East-West  relations  and  the  possi- 
bility of  mutual  force  reductions.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  Is  hoping  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  vrtll  be  agreed  to 
at  the  talkLS  on  limiting  strategic  arms  which 
resumed  last  Monday  in  Helsinki. 

Despite  the  President's  attitude  on  Amer- 
ican troops  In  Europe,  officials  say,  an  early 
withdrawal  of  significant  numbers  has  been 
proposed  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird.  They  say  he  has  urged,  in  connection 
with  budget  decisions  for  next  year,  that  20,- 
000  to  40,000  supply  troops  be  puUed  out. 
The  annual  savings  are  estimated  at  8200- 
mllllon  to  $300-mllllon. 

Such  a  move,  however,  is  encountering  re- 
sistance among  State  Department  officials, 
who  fear  that  it  might  undermine  allied  con- 
fidence in  United  States  continuation  of  Its 
commitment  to  NATO. 

MOLLIFICATION    A    GOAL 

The  Lalrd  plan  seeks  to  reduce  defense 
spending  and  mollify  those  In  Congress  who 
are  eager  to  have  the  other  NATO  members 
assume  a  much  greater  burden  of  their  own 
defense. 

Senior  planners  express  Taop^  that  the  will- 
ingness already  being  shown  by  the  allies 
to  make  some  Improvement  in  their  cwn 
military  forces  and  to  provide  $300-milllon 
to  $500-mllllon  annually  in  some  form  to 
help  offset  the  cost  of  American  troops  in 
Europe  will  enable  the  Nlxon  Administra- 
tion to  block  a  drive  in  Congress  next  year 
for  large  reductions  in  forces. 

But  over  the  longer  run,  they  regard  the 
study  by  the  National  Security  CouncU  as 
holding  the  key  to  future  changes  in  the 
Atlantic  alliance. 

Three  primary  options  are  said  to  be  under 
study. 

Under  the  so-caUed  firebreak  strategy, 
American  troop  levels  in  Europe  would  be  at 
least  250,000  men,  and  allied  conventional 
forces  and  stocks  of  ammunition  would  be 
built  up  to  levels  considered  adequate  for 
what  Is  regarded  as  a  fairly  long  war — 90 
days  of  more.  The  allies  would  -uinounce  the 
Intention  not  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 
unless  all  appeared  lost.  Such  a  strategy 
would  aim  at  requiring  so  large  a  Soviet  con- 
ventional attack  that  the  danger  of  eventual 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  should  deter  Moscow. 

Under  the  "tripwire"  strategy,  American 
troop  levels  In  Europe  could  fall  as  low  as 
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50,000  men.  with  clear  notice  to  the  Russl; 
that  the  allies.  If  attacked  with  convents 
al  anns.  would  have  little  recourse  but 
respond  qxilckly  with  tactical  nuclear  wei 
ona  and,  if  they  failed  to  turn  the  tide,  — 
big  strategic  weapons. 

VARYING   RESPONSES 

Under  what  Is  known  as  a  flexlble-respo^ 
strategy  with  a  nuclear  emphasis.  Amerl( 
troops  levels  of  150,000  to  200.000  would 
sought,  and  the  response  would  be  Ullo: 
to  the  kind  and  level  of  attack.  A  snc 
border  probe  would  be  met  with  minimi 
force.  A  massive  armored  assault  would 
hit  fairly  early  with  the  "clean"  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  whose  effects  could  ;be 
limited  to  the  battlefield.  The  emphapls 
would  be  on  smaU  highly  mobUe  armed  forces 
with  modern  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons, backed  by  large  European  reserve  forcjes. 

Officials  say  there  are  numerous  var 
tlona  on  each  of  the  three  basic  strati 
options. 

Some  American  planners,  particularly 
tary  men,  predict  that  with  the  oontlnul 
trends  toward  cutting  conventional  for 
the  United  States  will  Inevitably  move 
ward  the  "clean"  tactical  nuclear  weapbn. 
Such  weapons  can  be  built  now,  they  »y, 
and  only  a  decision  and  the  funds  are  needed. 

ONCE  CREDIBI-E  TO  OTHERS 

Since  the  inception  of  NATO  In  1949,  ^he 
United  States  has  expressed  Its  wiUlngnes^  to 
respond  to  an  overwhelming  conventlonjal- 
arma  assault  In  Western  Europe  by  retaliat- 
ing with  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  W^lle 
the  United  States  with  300,000  troops!  In 
Europe,  maintained  a  4-to-l  or  5-to-l  ad- 
vantage In  nuclear  weapons  over  the  So^et 
Union,  Its  pledge  was  generally  regarded!  as 
credible. 

But  today  the  United  States  enjoys  Ino 
strategic  edge  over  the  Soviet  Union;  a  posi- 
tion of  rough  parity  In  long-range  missiles 
and  strategic  bombers  exists.  , 

Given  this  shift,  American  and  European 
planners  increasingly  are  asking:  how  crajdl- 
ble  Is  America's  pledge  to  try  to  save  Berlin 
by  firing  missiles  at  Russia,  when  the  llldely 
upshot  might  be  the  destruction  of  a  hi^n- 
dred  American  dtles?  J 

The  strategic  nuclear  threat,  strategists 
say.  Is  now  largely  "decoupled"  from  ^he 
military  force  America  might  logically j  be 
expected  to  bring  to  bear  If  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  lljls 
noted,  the  forces  and  funds  devoted  to  wo- 
Tldlng  a  conventional  defense  of  Evirope  also 
are  on  the  decline  throughout  the  alUaice. 

PBESSTRK  AWAT  IVOM  ARMS 

In  West  Germany  and  Britain,  no  less  tlan 
In  the  United  States,  a  popular  consenfeus 
has  emerged  calling  for  greater  spending]  on 
welfare  and  less  on  defense.  Military  plani^rs 
point  out  that  this  comes  at  a  time  wjien 
most  of  the  allies  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
replace  expensive  outmoded  military  equip- 
ment, such  as  the  P-104  Jet  fighter-bomber. 

"Three  years  ago.  after  we  had  badgved 
them  endlessly,  our  NATO  friends  fl; 
agreed  to  switch  from  a  strategy  of 
retaliation  to  one  of  flexible  response." 
American  planner  said.  "But  their  hi 
wasn't  m  It.  They  were  Just  humorlngjus, 
oonvlnoed  that  so  long  as  we  kept  fouB  or 
five  divisions  as  hostages  In  Europe, '  we 
would  have  to  ball  them  out  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  thus  Russia  would  be  deteired 
from  attacking. 

"But  now  Ifs  beginning  to  dawn  on  tliem 
that  our  Mlnutemen  are  probably  golnf  to 
stay  m  their  silos  In  anything  but  a  dl  -ect 
attack  on  the  :U.S.A.  And  they're  beglnrlng 
to  see  the  value  of  having  sizable  con^en 
tlonal  forces  to  meet  any  but  an  overwhe  Im- 
Ing  assault.  But  with  mounting  demands 
for  welfare  spending  and  a  growing  moo<i  of 
detente,  how  In  the  world  are  they  goln(;  to 
scrape  up  the  money  for  better  conventlc  nal 
forces?" 
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In  the  view  of  many  specialists,  they  are 
not.  Thus,  the  specialists  conclude,  a  new 
strategy  Is  needed. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  19701 

U.S.  To  Weigh  Troop  Cuts  in  Ettrope — NSC 

Meeting  Is  Set  for  Nov.  18 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

President  Nixon  has  called  a  National  Se- 
curity Council  meeting  for  next  Wednesday 
to  help  to  determine  how  many  American 
troops  will  remain  In  Western  Europe  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

No  final  decisions  are  likely  because  of 
uncertainties  over  how  much  help  the  NATO 
allies  will  provide  In  hope  of  holding  the 
current  American  troop  level  of  around  300,- 
000  men,  which  Includes  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet. 

But  the  range  of  possible  decisions  already 
has  been  narrowed  In  months  of  work  on  an 
NSC  paper  known  as  NSSM  (National  Secu- 
rity Study  Memo)  84. 

A  key  Input  for  the  Nov.  18  meeting  Is  the 
projected  fiscal  1972  Pentagon  budget,  a 
matter  President  Nlxon  was  said  to  be  study- 
ing yesterday  with  aides  aboard  his  plane  to 
Paris  for  the  services  for  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 

The  range  of  possible  cuts  In  U.S.  forces 
In  Europe  was  from  zero  to  100,000,  a  third 
of  the  current  total,  but  the  100,000  figure 
already  has  been  rejected.  It  was  learned  yes- 
terday. Reports  that  a  cut  had  been  consid- 
ered which  would  leave  only  50,000  men  were 
said  to  have  been  incorrect. 

As  of  now  It  appears  Mr.  Nixon's  choice  for 
the  force  level  after  next  June  30  lies  within 
the  range  of  holding  the  present  figure  or 
cutting  20,000  or  30,000  men.  Mr.  Nixon's 
strong  statement  about  troop  levels,  made  In 
Ireland  en  route  home  from  his  European 
trip,  has  been  Interpreted  by  some  as  mean- 
ing he  will  agree  to  no  cuts. 

But  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  Is 
said  to  be  prepared  for  the  modest  reduc- 
tions. 

The  hope  Is  that  this  will  be  clarified  at 
the  NSC  meeting. 

Also  to  be  covered  at  the  meeting  are  pro- 
posals for  what  Is  known  as  MBFR  Mutual 
Balanced  Force  Reductions  by  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  But  here  there  Ic  currently  a 
major  difference  of  opinion  between  '■•he  Pen- 
tagon and  the  State  Department  and  the 
Arms   Control   and   Disarmament    Agency. 

The  Pentagon  Is  said  to  be  extremely  wary 
of  entering  Into  talks  about  mutual  troop 
cuts  although  NATO  members.  Including  the 
U.S.,  already  have  proposed  this  In  principle. 
The  Issues  must  first  be  settled  here  by  the 
President  and  then  at  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  NATO  foreign  and  defense  ministers  In 
Brussels  In  early  December. 

Underlying  the  NSSM  study  has  been  the 
general  parity  of  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJl.  tn 
the  field  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  This 
parity  would  be  codified  by  an  agreement  at 
the  current  SALT  talks  In  Helsinki. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon want  very  much  to  hold  the  troop  line  in 
Europe,  In  view  of  that  parity,  as  a  con- 
vincing form  of  deterrence.  Moscow  might 
risk  a  military  move  In  Europe,  the  theory 
goes.  If  It  felt  American  strategic  nuclear 
power  had  been  checked  and  Western  con- 
ventional forces  were  seriously  weakened  by 
U.S.  withdrawals  from  Europe. 

The  problem  in  holding  the  troop  line, 
however.  Is  both  financial  and  political.  The 
over-all  federal  budget  for  1972  now  faces 
a  large  deficit  and  Laird  Is  under  pressure 
to  limit  Pentagon  spending. 

The  U.S.  therefore  has  been  seeking  help 
from  Its  NATO  allies  but  the  response,  as 
seen  here,  so  far  has  not  been  very  en- 
couraging. Mr.  Nlxon  suggested  at  a  NATO 
meeting  In  Naples,  Italy,  that  contributions 
could  be  either  In  the  form  of  improvements 
In  European  forces  or  In  '>udgetary  support 


for  U.S.  forces.  The  net  annual  foreign  ex- 
change cost  of  the  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  la 
around  91.6  billion. 

The  British  announced  they  were  beefing 
up  their  own  forces.  They  have  put  a  J33 
million  annual  price  tag  on  what  they  pro- 
pose, but  Washington  figures  It  at  only  »12 
million. 

The  West  Germans  favor  budgetary  sup- 
port In  the  belief  that  this  would  be  easier 
politically  at  home.  But  figures  suggested  by 
Bonn  so  far  have  been  far  too  low  for  Wash- 
ington's liking.  The  U.S.  has  refused  to  put 
a  figure  on  what  It  wants  because  It  fears  fail- 
ure to  meet  It,  as  Is  Indicated,  would  en- 
courage Congress  to  cut  back  the  U.S.  forces. 

In  addition,  the  Germans  are  expected  to 
negotiate  a  new  off-set  agreement  with  Wash- 
ington to  pick  up  after  the  current  one  ex- 
pires next  June  30.  No  figures  here  have  yet 
been  mentioned. 

The  Nlxon  administration  hsa  one  eye  on 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  long-pending  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  "substantial"  cut  In  U.S. 
forces  In  Europe  and  on  his  motit  recent 
hint  to  go  after  the  1972  Pentagon  budget  If 
no  cuts  are  ordered  by  the  President. 

Now  officials  figfure  they  will  be  In  a  some- 
what better  position  In  the  new  Congress  due 
to  what  Mr.  Nlxon  has  called  "Ideological" 
gains  In  the  Senate  from  the  recent  election. 

The  NSSM  study  was  ordered  to  set  the 
U.S.  posture  m  Europe  for  the  rest  of  the 
1970's  but  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  decision 
can  hold  for  more  than  the  rest  of  Mr.  Nix- 
on's present  term.  However,  given  all  the 
current  and  prospective  E^ast-West  negotia- 
tions a  firm  position.  If  It  can  be  arrived 
at  this  year,  would  have  a  major  stabilizing 
effect,  It  Is  argued  here. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  study. 
NATO,  under  Secretary-General  Manllo  Bro- 
slo,  has  been  doing  its  own  report. 

The  Broslo  report  Identifies  nine  areas 
where  NATO  should  make  qualitative  Im- 
provements. Examples  are  concrete  shelters 
for  aircraft.  Improved  mobilization  planning 
and  new  tactical  communications  including 
a  battlefield  satellite  system.  This  study  will 
be  presented  at  the  NATO  meeting  in  De- 
cember. 

European  financing  of  such  steps  was  dis- 
cussed at  Tuesday's  meeting  tn  Brussels  of 
the  "Eurogroup"  of  NATO  defense  ministers 
but  with  no  clear  outcome. 

Among  other  ideas  under  study  Is  one  to 
have  European  allies  take  over  such  current 
U.S.  tasks  as  manning  air  defense  missiles 
and  early  warning  systems,  moves  that  would 
save  foreign  exchange. 

But  both  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
NATO  commander  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Ooodpas- 
ter  strongly  oppose  talk  of  cutting  the  "tall" 
of  the  American  divisions  now  in  Europe. 
They  argue  that  such  support  forces  are 
vital  for  the  time  when  additional  U.S.  troops 
might  be  flown  to  Europe  in  a  crisis  situation. 

The  JCS  and  Goodpaster,  while  hoping  to 
hold  the  current  troop  level,  agree  that  if 
cuts  must  be  made  they  should  be  made  in 
combat  forces,  not  in  support  forces. 

The  NSC  meeting  on  Nov.  18  thus  Is  ex- 
pected to  bring  to  a  head  the  long  slnmiering 
bttttle  over  the  future  of  U.S.  forces  In  Eu- 
rope, a  battle  that  will  not  be  ended  until 
Congress  approves  the  fiscal  '72  budget. 

Mr.  Nixon's  estimate  of  what  the  total 
federal  budget  can  allot  to  the  Pentagon  for 
such  forces,  the  degree  and  amount  of  sup- 
port forthcoming  from  the  allies,  the  out- 
come of  the  SALT  talks  and  a  decision  on 
how  to  proceed  on  discussions  with  the  East 
on  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions  all 
will  play  a  part  in  the  final  Presidential  de- 
cisions. 

Those  decisions  and  Congress'  action  on 
them  will  provide  a  major  key  to  the  role 
the  United  States  vrtll  play  In  Europe  and 
the    world    In    the    coming   years. 
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(From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  May  14. 
'  1971) 

"BENIGN  Neglect"  or  thi  Dollak  Cbibxs 
Seekers  for  the  roots  of  the  International 
monetary  confusion  of  recent  days  might 
pause  a  moment  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  Is  preparing  to  vote  on  a  measure  to 
require  a  50  percent  cut  In  American  military 
lorces  m  Europe  by  the  end  of  this  year.  A 
group  of  farslghted  Senators  has  been  push- 
ing for  this  goal  for  a  long  time;  now  that 
there  Is  a  chance  to  win.  the  Nlxon  Adminis- 
tration Is  making  energetic  efforts  to  kill  the 
leglaUtlon. 

The  reduction  In  United  States  conunlt- 
ments  abroad  has  been  of  parUcular  Interest 
to  Senator  Symington,  and  In  connection 
with  the  dollar  crisis  abroad,  he  stated  last 
week  that  "If  this  policy  of  sending  $100,000,- 
000  a  day  out  of  this  country  in  a  fruitless 
effort  to  finance  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  defend  most  of  the  world  Is  not  changed, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  could  well  continue 
to  disintegrate,  to  the  point  of  catastrophe." 
Mr.  Symington  Is  right,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  argument  that  troop  reducUons 
In  Europe  would  Imperil  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Is  valid.  Retaining  half 
a  million  men  and  their  dependents  In  West- 
ern Europe,  mostly  In  Germany,  Is  no  real 
protection  against  a  potential  Invader;  It  Is 
mainly  an  unjustifiable  prop  to  the  prosper- 
ous West  German  economy. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  another  big  offender. 
Pentagon  spending  abroad  continues  to  grow. 
United  States  Industry  and  Investment  con- 
tinue to  expand  overseas;  tourist  spending 
has  become  a  significant  factor  In  the  outflow 
of  capital.  Americans  are  buying  more  for- 
eign goods,  particularly  automobiles  from 
Germany  and  Japan.  The  United  States  def- 
icit m  the  balance  of  paymenU  was  nearly 
11  blUlon  dollars  last  year — one  of  the  big 
factors  that  caused  foreigners  to  shy  away 
from  the  dollar.  Europeans  criticize  the  U.S. 
attitude  toward  such  deficits  as  one  of 
"benign  neglect." 

While  recent  European  currency  adjust- 
ments with  respect  to  the  doUar  have  been  to 
some  extent  technical,  the  imderlylng  causes 
are  not.  The  dollar  la  no  longer  the  Rock  of 
Olbraltar  It  was  when  the  present  world 
monetary  system  was  set  up  at  Bretton  Woods 
In  1944.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  held  more  than 
half  the  world's  gold;  now  there  are  estimated 
to  be  four  times  as  many  dollars  abroad  as 
could  be  covered  by  the  diminished  U.S.  gold 
reserve. 

Independent  piecemeal  revaluation  of  for- 
eign currencies  can  lead  only  to  more  con- 
fusion In  world  trade  and  finance,  and  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  another  Bretton 
Woods  to  consider  new  conditions  25  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  MeanwhUe  the 
Nlxon  Administration  could  and  should  take 
measures  such  as  ending  the  Indochina  war, 
returning  most  of  the  troops  from  West  Ger- 
many and  Korea  and  making  a  real  effort  to 
light  inflation  at  home.  "Benign  neglect"  Is 
a  pretty  poor  policy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  is  the  pending  order 
of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  at  the  time  he  made  the  re- 
quest, suggest  that  all  be  included  in  the 
Record   after   the   final    disposition   of 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  occurred  during  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Bath  and  which  by  unanimous 
consent  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfield  amendment — No. 
86. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  at  the  end  of  line  9.  change  the 
period  to  a  comma  and  add  "unless  here- 
inafter authorized." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  The  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  tell  the  adminis- 
tration that  it  must  reduce  our  troop>s 
in  Europe  to  150,000  by  December  31. 
1971,  as  provided  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  imless  the  administration 
can  persuade  Congress  that  the  number 
should  be  larger  than  that.  All  the 
amendment  would  do  is  shift  to  the 
President  the  burden  of  proving  or  jus- 
tifying a  continued  larger  presence.  It 
has  the  effect  of  requiring  him  to  come 
back  to  Congress  before  December  and 
explain  why  negotiations  to  reduce  the 
number  of  American  troops  are  not  prac- 
ticable. In  other  words,  the  administra- 
tion would  have  from  now  until  Decem- 
ber to  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the 
continued  presence  of  300,000  troops  in 
Europe. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
proper  way  to  proceed  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  They  are  there,  and  it  is  time 
after  all  these  years  for  the  administra- 
tion to  justify  and  make  a  case  for  their 
continued  presence. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  others,  but  in  reviewing  the 
matter,  there  came  to  my  attention  a 
very  interesting  speech  made  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1951  by  the  late  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  father  of  the  present  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Taft. 

There  are  a  few  excerpts  from  that 
speech  that  it  strikes  me  would  make 
a  good  contribution  to  our  present  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  think  this  matter  has 
previously  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  It  has  relevance  not  only 
to  the  immediate  problem  of  the  troops, 
but  also  to  certain  aspects  of  our  present 
situation  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches. 

Many  of  us,  or  at  least  several — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  There  Is  a  lot  of  shuflBing 
around  and  conversation  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  suspend  until  order  is 
restored. 


The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  It  is  very 
interesting.  There  were  a  number  of  us 
who  served  with  the  late  Senator  Taft, 
and  we  know  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate,  a 
man  of  great  intellect  and  Integrity,  and 
also  what  we  would  call  today  a  con- 
servative Member  of  this  body.  I  happen 
to  have  served  with  him  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  knew 
him  a  litUe  better  than  one  usually  knows 
a  fellow  Senator  with  whom  one  does 
not  serve  on  a  committee. 

I  do  not  intend  to  read  all  of  his  speech 
but  certain  aspects  of  it  I  think  are  very 
relevant  to  the  general  situation  we  have 
today.  It  is  all  available,  of  course,  in 
the  Record. 

He  said: 

During  recent  years  a  theory  has  devel- 
oped that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration,  that 
any  such  criticism  Is  an  attack  on  the  unity 
of  the  Nation,  that  It  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  It  sabotages  any  idea 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  the  na- 
tional benefit.  I  venture  to  state  that  this 
proposition  Is  a  fallacy  and  a  very  dangerous 
fallacy  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
Nation. 

But  It  Is  part  of  our  American  system  that 
basic  elements  of  foreign  policy  shall  be 
openly  debated.  It  Is  said  that  such  debate 
and  the  differences  that  may  occur  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  possible  enemies.  I  think 
that  the  value  of  such  aid  and  comfort  Is 
grossly  exaggerated. 

The  only  thing  that  can  give  real  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  U  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  plays  Into  their  hands  as  has 
our  policy  In  the  Par  East. 

I  emphasize  that.  This  is  20  years  ago. 

Such  aid  and  comfort  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  frank  criticism  before  such  a  poli- 
cy  Is   adopted. 

V^atever  the  value  of  unity,  It  Is  also  true 
that  unity  carried  to  unreasonable  extremes 
can  destroy  a  country.  The  Kaiser  achieved 
unity  m  Germany.  Hitler  again  achieved  the 
same  unity  at  the  cost  of  freedom  many 
Jrears  later.  MussoUiil  achieved  unity  In 
Italy.  The  leaders  of  Japan  through  a  meth- 
od of  so-called  thought  control  achieved 
unity  In  Japan.  In  every  case,  policies  adopted 
by  these  enforcers  of  unity  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  country.  We  have  re- 
garded ourselves  as  safe  and  a  probable  vic- 
tor In  every  war.  Today  It  Is  Just  as  easy 
for  m  to  adopt  a  false  foreign  policy  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  our  people  as  for  any 
other  nation  to  do  so.  The  best  safeguard 
against  fatal  error  lies  In  contlnuoxis  criti- 
cism and  discussion  to  bring  out  the  truth 
and  develop  the  best  program. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  said  much 
better,  and  it  is  just  as  appropriate  today 
as  it  was  when  he  said  it. 

I  have  referred  to  the  general  tendency 
toward  secrecy  on  the  part  of  recent  ad- 
ministrations. At  Tehran  and  YalU  we  se- 
cretly agreed  to  a  zone  of  Infiuence  for  So- 
viet Russia  in  Europe  extending  through 
the  Baltic  states  and  the  Balkans  and  into 
the  eastern  zones  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
The  r«8Ult  was  to  establUh  Russia  In  a  posi- 
tion of  power  m  central  Europe  which  today 
threatens  the  liberty  of  Western  Europe  and 
of  the  United  States  Itself. 

.  .  •  •  • 

We  see  now  the  beginning  of  an  agreement 
to  send  a  specified  number  of  American 
troc^s  to  Europe  without  that  question  ever 
having  been  discussed  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Atlantic  Pact  may  have 
committed  us  to  send  arms  to  the  other 
members  of  the  pact,  but  no  one  ever  main- 
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talned  that  It  csommltted  us  to  send  mkny 
American  troops  to  Euroi>e.  A  new  poUc  r 
being    formulated    without    consulting 
CJongresfl  or  the  people. 

In  other  cases  policies  have  been 
to  a  point  where  the  honor  of  this  country 
13  committed  before  any  serious  debat« 
the  public  is  permitted. 


Is 
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More  and  more  It  has  become 
to  make  agreements  Instead  of  treaties 
bypassing    the    power   Intended    to    be 
ferred  on  the  Senate  to  pass  on  the  wisdom 
of  Important  principles  of  foreign  policy 

This  reminds  me  of  the  Spanish  qase 
agreement.  Last  year,  the  Committeei  on 
Foreign  Relations  pleaded  with  this  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  that  agreemtent 
as  a  treaty.  At  lesist,  I  did.  I  wrote  and  I 
talked.  They  refused,  and.  as  Senators 
know,  they  executed  it  without  any  pub- 
lic hearings  or  any  public  discussjon. 
There  was  no  real  discussion  on  the 
of  the  Senate,  other  than  by  indlvidi 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
myself,  and  some  other  members  of 
committee. 

It  Is  stlU  fashionable  to  meet  any  crltldlsm 
by  cries  of  Isolationism  Just  as  Mr.  Hoofer's 
recent  speech  has  been  treated.  Crltlc| 
are  met  by  the  calling  of  names  rather  tiban 
by  InteUlgent  debate. 

I  do  not  know  how  prescient  a  ihan 
can  be.  What  he  said  20  years  agj)  is 
appropriate  to  this  day.  I  would 
that  all  the  Senators  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  would  be  extremely 
proud  of  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom 
of  Senator  Taft,  as  expressed  in  phis 
speech  20  years  ago,  on  a  matter  dealing 
with  troops  to  Europe. 

The  result  of  a  general  practice  of  secrecy 
In  all  the  initial  steps  of  foreign  policy]  has 
been  to  deprive  the  Senate  and  Congreas  of 
the  substance  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Constitution.  I 

That  has  been  said  recently.  I  war*  to 
go  on  with  a  few  words.  I  think  th^s  is 
appropriate  to  the  present  debate.    I 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  foreign  p<  lUcy 
of  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  the 
erty  of  our  people. 


"the    liberty    of 


our 


BCO- 

llved 
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I    emphasize 
people." 

Its   purpose   Is   not   to   reform   the   entire 
world  or  spread  sweetness  and  light  and 
nomlc  prosperity  to  peoples  who  have 
and  worked  out  their  own  salvation  for 
turles,  according  to  their  customs,  and  to 
best  of  their  ability 

One  passage  is  more  specific — it  re- 
lates to  a  man  recently  in  the  news-j-on 
page  59  of  that  day's  Record. 

In  committee — 

This  is  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations— 

Secretary  Acheson  was  asked  the  direct 
question    by    the    Senator   from    Iowa 

HlCKINLOOPKB ) : 

I  believe  you  said  earlier  in  your  testln^ny 
today  that  It  was  contemplated  that  a 
portion  of  the  armament,  or  the  developed 
armament  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  nations 
of  this  pact,  would  be  carried  under 
own  weight.  I  presume  that  that  refers 
to  the  manpower  In  their  amales.  I  am 
terested  In  getting  the  answers  as  to  whe  ther 
or  not  we  are  expected  to  supply  substantial 
numbers — by  that,  I  do  not  mean  a  tl^ou- 
sand  or  two,  or  500.  or  anything  of  that 
but  very  substantial  numbers— of  troops  and 


lib- 
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troop  organizations,  of  American  troops,  to 
implement  the  land  power  of  Western  Eu- 
rope prior  to  aggression. 

Is  that  contemplated  under  article  3, 
where  we  agree  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
collective  capacity  to  resist?  In  other  words, 
are  we  going  to  be  expected  to  send  substan- 
tial numbers  of  troops  over  there  as  a  more 
or  less  permanent  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  countries'  capacity  to  re- 
sist? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  answer  to  that 
question.  Senator,  Is  a  clear  and  absolute 
"No." 

What  could  be  more  positive?  "A  clear 
and  absolute  'No'."  Those  are  the  words 
of  then  Secretary  Acheson.  Referring  to 
his  recent  statement,  in  the  light  of  his 
recent  attitude,  I  would  say  that  was  an 
asinine  statement. 

Since  the  sponsors  of  the  treaty  backed 
by  the  State  Department  took  this  position, 
they  can  hardly  contend  now  that  we  have 
any  obligation  under  the  Atlantic  Pact  to 
send  American  soldiers  to  Europe. 

I  think  this  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  whole  debate  is  interesting.  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  his  day.  Of 
particular  interest  is  that  colloquy  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and 
Senator  Hickenlooper  when  the  Senator 
asked  whether  we  were  expected  to  send 
troops,  our  manpower,  to  Europe  xmder 
the  NATO  treaty,  and  the  Secretary  re- 
plied that  the  answer  to  the  question 
"is  a  clear  and  absolute  'No'." 

That  is  the  way  Congress,  time  and 
again,  has  been  befuddled,  has  been  de- 
ceived, Eind  then  later  charged  with  hav- 
ing participated  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
mitment. I  do  not  think  we  are 
committed  to  keep  these  troops  there  any 
longer  than  Congress  thinks  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  do  so.  That  is  what  this  de- 
bate is  about. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  As  I  have  said,  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  All  it  does  is  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration an  out.  It  is  not  simply  a 
flat,  final  direction  that  there  shall  be  a 
withdrawal.  It  says  to  them: 

If  you  do  not  come  to  Congress  and  get 
authorization  for  the  continued  presence  of 
300,000  troops,  then  by  December  31  you 
must  take  out  150,000  of  those  troops. 

It  is  the  Mansfield  amendment  pre- 
cisely, except  that  it  does  give  the  ad- 
ministration the  option  to  justify  their 
continued  presence,  which  they  can  do 
by  obtaining  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  on  his  feet  and  I  have  his 
attention,  I  should  like  to  protest,  with 
all  deference  to  him,  his  criticism  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  when  he  seemed  to  imply  that, 
in  some  way,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  delinquent  in  its  service  to 
the  Senate  by  not  bringing  in  bills  to 
correct  the  balance-of-payments  ques- 
tion. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  substan- 
tively, at  least,  that  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  will  say  indirectly  the  field 
of  policy  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  jurisdiction  over,  in  its 
sponsorship  and  determined  and  success- 
ful resistance  to  any  efforts  to  cut  down 


troop  levels  abroad,  has  contributed  more 
to  the  imbalance  of  payments  than  any- 
thing any  other  committee  has  done. 

I  do  not  know  what  brought  up  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  being 
responsible  for  the  imbalance  in  our  pay- 
ments. Whatever  effort  we  have  tried 
to  make  within  our  jurisdiction  I  believe 
has  been  directed  at  lessening  activities 
which  have  contributed  to  it.  We  do  not 
have  jurdisdiction  over  such  things  as 
tariffs.  When  we  put  a  tariff  on  shoes 
or  textiles,  or  what  have  you,  that  does 
not  come  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  That  is  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. That  is  their  particular  area. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  intimate  in  some 
mysterious  way  that  because  the  balance 
of  payments  does  arise  in  the  foreign 
field,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  direct 
responsibility  to  recommend  legislation 
to  the  Senate  to  cure  it.  If  it  did  have, 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  I  would  make  the  best  effort  I  could 
and  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
cure  that  situation. 

But  now,  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  we  are  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  itself,  I  think 
my  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Whether  I  can  get 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  it  or  not 
is  another  matter.  As  I  understand  the 
rules,  under  the  existing  situation,  and 
I  propound  a  parUamentary  inquiry  to 
the  Chair,  will  it  be  in  order  for  me  to 
offer  this  amendment  after  the  substi- 
tute is  defeated?  Will  we  then  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
at  which  time  it  will  be  in  order  to  offer 
my  amendment,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Therefore,  I  will 
have  made  my  remarks.  I  will  not  take 
any  further  time.  That  is  why  I  did  it 
under  this  proceeding.  Due  to  the  agree- 
ments we  have,  I  wanted  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  statements  made  by  Senator 
Taft,  and  due  to  the  strict  limitation  on 
time  that  prevails  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  I  thought  I  would  make  my 
comments  now.  When  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment I  will  explain  it.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled,  "The  Mansfield  Amend- 
ment; Yes,"  published  in  today's  New 
York  "nmes,  written  by  David  P.  Calleo. 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  succinct 
and  persuasive  argimients  I  have  read. 

In  a  few  words,  he  says  that  the  Mans- 
field amendment  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
country. 

Let  me  read  just  two  paragraphs: 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  argue  that  we 
should  wait  for  "balanced  and  mutual  force 
reductions"  Is  to  miss  the  point  entirely. 
What  la  needed  is  an  unbalanced  and  uni- 
lateral reduction  of  America's  excessive  share 
In  Western  Europe's  ground  defense.  Above 
all,  there  Is  needed  a  fundamental  reform  of 
NATO's  structxire  to  place  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  organizing  European  defense 
upon  the  European  states  themselves. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  many  Euro- 
pean politicians  prefer  us  to  continue  the 
heavy  outlay  for  their  defense.  But  even  If 
they  were  willing  to  pay  much  more  of  the 
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real  cost,  why  should  we?  Why  should  Amer- 
ican youth  be  turned  Into  condottlerl  for  a 
prosperous  Western  Europe? 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  entire 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mansfield  Amendment:  Yes 
(By  David  P.  Calleo) 
Washington. — Senator  Mansfield's  proposal 
has  been  treated  as  an  aberration  by  a 
normally  balanced  and  solid  politician.  But 
with  hindsight.  It  is  Mr.  Mansfield  who  is 
likely  to  apjjear  the  statesman  and  his  oppo- 
nents Irresponsible.  For  there  Is  an  excellent 
case  to  be  made  for  a  substantial  reduction 
m  American  forces  In  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  seriously  over-extended 
throughout  the  world.  The  signs  of  domestic 
strain  are  rather  obvious,  the  pressures  for  a 
reduction  of  military  spending  compelling. 
To  avoid  a  disastrous  collapse  of  our  whole 
world  position,  our  foreign  policy  must 
develop  a  sense  of  priority  and  measure.  We 
must  ETtop  trying  to  do  things  for  others 
that  they  can  much  better  do  for  themselves. 
We  should,  therefore,  devolve  our  swollen 
responsibilities  for  security  wherever  other 
countries  are  rich  and  stable  enough  to 
assume  them.  There  Is  no  serious  reason  why 
the  major  nations  of  Western  Europe  cannot 
take  over  from  us  the  primary  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense,  especially  conventional 
defense.  It  would  not  be  the  end  of  the 
alliance,  but  Its  rejuvenation.  Britain.  Prance 
and  Germany  have  nearly  1.400,000  men 
under  arms.  If  they  believe  these  forces  In- 
adequate, they  have  ample  resources  to  raise 
more. 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  argue  that 
we  should  wait  for  "balanced  and  mutual 
force  reductions"  Is  to  miss  the  point  entirely. 
What  Is  needed  is  an  unbalanced  and  uni- 
lateral reduction  of  America's  excessive  share 
Ir.  Western  Europe's  ground  defense.  Above 
all,  there  Is  needed  a  fundcunental  reform  of 
NATO's  st.-ucture  to  place  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  organizing  European  defense 
upon  the  European  states  themselves. 

It  Is  quite  understandable  that  many 
European  politicians  prefer  us  to  continue 
the  heavy  outlay  for  their  defense.  But  even 
if  they  were  willing  to  pay  much  more  of  the 
real  cost,  why  should  we?  Why  should 
American  youth  be  turned  Into  condoftiert 
for  a  prosperous  Western  Europe? 

Ironically,  the  heaviest  cost  falls  upon 
Eurojje's  future.  It  Is  in  Europe's  best  inter- 
est, and  our  own,  that  the  European  states 
build  among  themselves  a  solid  military 
coalition  before  negotiations  for  a  definitive 
European  settlement.  By  doggedly  Insisting 
that  the  Europeans  should  rely  primarily  on 
us,  Instead  of  each  other,  we  are  subsidizing 
E^iropean  disunity  and  adventurism.  Indeed, 
oiir  dollar  deficit,  caused  In  considerable 
degree  by  NATO's  costs  over  the  years,  now 
threatens  the  whole  structure  of  that  eco- 
nomic community  which  Is  Europe's  best 
hope  for  the  future. 

This  week  will  doubtless  see  a  fine  and 
heartening  display  of  old  faces  and  old 
slogans.  Old  comrades  will  reflght  the  battles 
of  yesteryear.  Threats  will  be  contained, 
cowardly  Isolationists  squelched,  and  our 
world  responsibilities  manfully  shouldered. 
But  when  all  the  flags  are  put  away,  it  should 
be  painfully  obvious  that  nostalgia  for  great 
accomplishments  In  the  past  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  foreign  policy.  Senator  Mans- 
field, at  least,  has  acted  with  imagination, 
courage  and  common  sense.  It  Is  a  pity  these 
qualities  have  become  so  rare  elsewhere  In 
the  American  Oovernment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  to  reduce  the 
nximber  of  American  troops  in  Europe 
has  been  a  troublesome  one  for  me  in 
making  a  decision  as  to  how  I  should 
vote. 

To  have  in  Europe  300,000  American 
military  persormel,  plus  200,000  military 
dependents,  26  years  after  the  ending  of 
World  War  n  is,  I  feel,  cause  for  great 
concern. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  that  our  European 
allies  are  doing  too  little  for  their  own 
defense  and  are  relying  too  heavily  on 
the  United  States. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Western  Europe 
has  been  relatively  calm  these  past  20 
years  and  for  this  substantial  credit 
is  due  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, in  which  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany  are  the  dominant 
partners. 

Were  the  Congress  to  approve  Mr. 
Mansfield's  proposal  to  reduce  American 
troops  in  Europe  50  percent  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  this  inevitably,  I  feel,  would 
have  a  major,  if  not  a  devastating,  effect 
on  NATO. 

Not  until  today  did  I  make  a  firm 
decision  as  to  how  I  shall  vote.  I  have 
concluded,  however,  that  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  too  severe,  too  drastic. 

Russia  is  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace. 
She  has  asserted  her  aggressive  in- 
tentions in  various  areas  of  the  world, 
but  she  has  kept  hands  off  of  Western 
Europe,  an  area  of  vital  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

With  Soviet  leaders  indicating  an  in- 
terest in  negotiating  a  reduction  of  both 
Russian  and  allied  troops  in  Europe,  now 
would  not  seem  a  desirable  time  to  legis- 
late unilateral  withdrawal. 

My  judgment  suggests  that  in  casting 
votes  today  on  the  issue  of  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, that  if  I  am  to  err,  I  had  best  err  on 
the  side  of  caution.  A  peaceful  Europe 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

While  I  shall  vote  against  Senator 
Mansfield's  proposal,  I  feel  it  has  served 
a  good  purpose.  It  has  dramatically  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  widely-held  view 
that  our  allies  throughout  the  world  must 
begin  to  do  more  for  themselves. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  the  tremendous  worldwide 
burden  which  we  are  now  carrs^g. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  commend 
him  for  a  soimd  statement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  only 
a  few  minutes  on  the  amoidment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright)  that  I  am  sure  the  record 
will  show  that  my  remarks  cwiceming 
the  balance  of  payments,  in  the  absence 
of  committee  recommendations,  referred 
primarily  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  And  then,  in  the  same 
breath  almost,  in  referring  to  economic 
matters,  military  aid  and  troops.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  interject 
there,  the  Senator  knows  that  for  the 
past  several  years  I  have  opposed  that 
personally  as  much  as  I  could,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  others 
have  supported  it  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  and  have  overridden  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  have  supported  foreign  aid. 

Let  me  make  clear  to  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long*  that 
my  remarks  were  carefully  made  and 
with  great  respect  to  all  committees,  and 
I  said  so.  If  I  may  make  my  point  here, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  that  time,  I  was  talk- 
ing about  solving  the  problems  of  our 
balance  of  payments  and  the  interna- 
tional policies  of  Western  Europe  with 
amendments  from  the  floor  rather  than 
by  thorough,  thought-out  hearings  £ind 
presentation,  reporting,  and  a  bill.  That 
was  the  way  to  go  it,  as  I  recommended, 
and  say  now.  This  problem  is  so  great 
that  no  committee  has  been  able  to  bring 
us  a  bill  to  solve  it.  That  was  said  in  a 
friendly  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  been  trying  to  do  some 
things  along  that  line.  We  passed  the 
Interest  Equalization  Act,  to  try  to  stop 
the  outflow  of  American  investment  dol- 
lars to  Europe,  seeking  a  high  interest 
rate.  We  are  bringing  the  Sugar  Act  out 
some  time  soon,  which  will  help  a  little 
bit  with  the  situation. 

We  on  the  Commerce  Committee  last 
year  passed  a  maritime  bill  to  strengthen 
our  merchant  marine  and  try  to  help 
some  with  the  situation.  We  reported 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee  last  year 
trade  measures  that  would  help  with 
this  situation. 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  the  bill  we  re- 
ported out  to  help  our  trade  balance  did 
not  help  that  situation.  We  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  are  aware  of  the  situ- 
ation and  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  had  the  vote  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  right  down  the  line  and 
probably  the  Senator's  own  vote. 

Just  another  word  about  the  merits  of 
the  Senator's  proposal  which  adds  the 
words  on  line  9  of  page  2,  and  that  re- 
fers, I  take  it,  to  the  military  personnel, 
and  not  to  the  money.  It  refers  to  the 
appropriated  funds  in  that  same  section 
B.  But  the  Senator's  amendment  relates 
to  the  troops,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  is  the  usual  authority  to  keep 
them  there  which  would  justify  the  ap- 
propriations. I  do  not  see  that  there 
should  be  any  misunderstanding  about 
what  that  means. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is  that  it 
makes  it  clearer  that  that  would  be  the 
law  anyway.  If  this  amendment  becomes 
law.  It  cuts  off  150,000  troops.  There 
could  not  be  any  more  unless  authMlzed 
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by  law.  That  Is  my  quick  interpreta^on 
of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  makes  it  v*ry 
clear  that  they  have  from  now  until  ihe 
end  of  the  year  to  Justify  the  contin^jed 
presence  of  these  troops. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  ^as 
my  analysis  of  it.  I  wanted  to  put  that 
in  the  Record.  We  have  never  by  law  put 
a  troop  limitation  on  troops  in  any  fbr- 
eign  coimtry  we  were  cooperating  with 
There  is  none  in  Vietnam.  There 
never  been  any  in  Europe  that  I  am 
vised  of.  I  cannot  remember  any.  H( 
ever,  there  was  a  sense  of  the  Sei 
resolution  by  the  former  Senator  C( 
naUy  from  Texas,  I  am  advised. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   PresidentI 
yield  myself  2  minutes.      

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  from  Mississippi  keeps  say!  _ 
things  that  lead  one  to  the  belief  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor.  That  just  is  notjso. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  this  too  oftpn, 
but  I  know  that  a  lot  of  Senators  cokne 
and  go.  This  is  an  old  matter  that  has 
been  up  before  the  Committee  on  Forejgn 
Relations.  The  committee  has  glveil  It 
attention.  We  did  approve  a  resolutloi — 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  resolution  I  in 
this  field— that  this  should  be  reducea. 

The  original  resolution  before  the  sib- 
committee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cobi- 
mittee  under  the  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  went  Into  this  mat- 
ter in  extenso.  A  very  valuable  report 
was  prepared  by  that  subcommittee  in- 
dicating that  there  were  some  3.000  bases 
all  around  the  world,  380  of  them  major 
bases.  [ 

This  Is  outrageous  extravagance.  It  Is 
often  referred  to  as  the  Pincus  report.  [He 
was  the  staff  man  who  wrote  it.  It  vpry 
strongly  recommended  that  these  trot>ps 
be  brought  home.  i 

This  is  not  something  that  has  arl^n 
out  of  the  thin  air.  The  Senator  fiiom 
Mississippi  knows  very  well  that  the 
Symington  subcommittee  and  other 
committees  have  thought  about  this  mat- 
ter and  about  how  terrible  it  is  for  U3  to 
Impoverish  ourselves  by  supporting  b^ses 
all  the  way  around  the  world  from  Ice- 
land to  St.  Helena  and  in  between.  We 
have  bases  of  varying  sizes.  This  Is  hot 
new.  I 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  accusation  that  this  has  come 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tmd  has 
taken  Senators  by  surprise.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  mentioned  In  his  state- 
ment that  he  has  been  suggesting  thisif or 
10  years.  Prom  time  to  time  there  has 
been  action  on  it,  reports  of  committees, 
and  so  on.  It  is  not  new.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  accused  of  springing  some- 
thing on  the  Senate  without  notice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  |the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ek  I 
understand  the  effect  of  the  Senatpr's 
amendment,  it  is  that  if  between  the  t|me 
the  resolution  is  passed,  if  passed,  und 
December  31,  the  administration  f;els 
that  150.000  is  too  severe  a  cut,  they  pan 
come  in    and  justify  75,000  or  justify 


none,  or  justify  50,000,  whatever  the  case 
happens  to  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Whatever  they 
think  they  can  justify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  But  I  am  a 
little  bit  disturbed  about  the  number  of 
150.000,  as  to  whether  it  is  an  arbitrary 
figure  and  whether  it  should  be  more  or 
less.  However,  I  think  the  matter  Is  to  be 
discovered  amd  decided. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  paid  a  visit  to  Europe  not 
too  long  ago.  While  publicly,  many  of  our 
leading  military  men  will  not  talk  about 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  the  commitments  of  our  allies, 
they  will  say  privately  almost  to  the  man 
that  our  allies  should  be  doing  more  than 
they  are  doing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  resolution  of 
this  very  important  matter  should  be 
made  by  some  of  the  hocus-pocus  amend- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  here  to- 
day and  have  been  voted  upon.  I  think 
the  question  Is  very  clear.  Either  the 
President  does  the  job  or  Congress  will 
have  to  do  it.  If  we  do  not  accept  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  we  have  to  go 
along  with  the  Mathias  amendment  that 
admonishes  the  President  to  do  some- 
thirig  about  it.  I  think  that  is  the  weaker 
procedure  to  adopt.  I  ami  for  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  And  I  believe  that  any 
ambiguity  that  might  have  existed  hsis 
been  dealt  with  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

This  Is  what  we  are  up  against.  We 
have  been  talking  about  the  balance  of 
payments.  I  do  not  think  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  problem.  We  have 
been  talking  about  the  commitments  of 
other  countries  vis-a-vis  the  Americans. 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  crux  of  the 
problem. 

The  problem  is  that  the  peril  still  ex- 
ists in  Europe.  Europe  should  be  fortified 
and  should  be  militarily  strong  enough 
to  be  a  supplement  to  the  deterrent 
power  that  exists  in  America.  The  only 
question  that  has  to  be  resolved  is  what 
should  be  America's  participation  as 
compared  to  the  allies.  We  have  been  at 
the  top  for  26  years.  We  have  lived  up  to 
our  commitment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  committed  up  to  our  necks.  But  our 
allies  have  been  derelict  in  meeting  their 
commitments. 

When  we  made  our  commitment  26 
years  ago,  Europe  was  broke  and  we  were 
booming.  The  picture  has  now  been  re- 
versed. I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
that  American  businessmen  tried  to  pay 
their  hotel  bill  in  Geneva.  The  Ameri- 
can dollars  were  rejected.  The  American 
dollar  has  lost  its  integrity  in  E^irope. 
Why  is  that?  It  is  because  of  the  fact 


that  we  have  been  dealing  with  this 
proposition  for  the  last  26  years. 

Last  December  the  ministers  of  the 
NATO  alliance  met  and  agreed  to  come 
up  with  about  $1  billion  in  a  very  vague 
way  over  the  period  of  the  next  5  years. 
What  prompted  that?  The  one  thing  that 
prompted  that  was  the  Mansfield  amend- 
mait. 

If  they  could  do  a  little  more  in  De- 
cember, why  have  they  not  been  doing 
it  for  the  26  Decembers  before? 

In  Germany,  with  a  population  of 
90  million  people,  they  are  importing 
2,700,000  foreign  workers.  They  are  im- 
porting workers  while  we  are  looking 
for  jobs.  That  is  the  situation.  That  la 
what  we  are  trying  to  cure  here.  I  do 
not  care  how  we  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  whether  the  President  does  It  or 
whether  we  do  it.  But  let  someone  do  It 
before  we  go  broke — before  we  go  broke. 

I  am  telling  the  Senate  that  we  have 
217,000  military  people  in  West  Germany 
and  we  have  500,000  dependents  in  West 
Germany.  The  balance  of  payments,  of 
course,  is  reflecting  this.  But  that  Is  not 
the  whole  answer. 

The  answer  here  is.  "Yes.  America's  se- 
curity Is  involved  but  so  is  the  security 
of  our  allies,  and  even  more  so  because 
they  are  under  the  gim." 

Yes.  we  must  be  committed,  but  why 
should  they  not  be  more  committed? 
Why  have  they  not  lived  up  to  their 
obligation?  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to 
do  here.  We  are  trying  to  promote  a  lit- 
tle equity.  We  are  not  pulling  out  all 
our  troops.  We  have  men  there  picking 
up  butts  and  painting  fiag  poles  and 
they  should  be  home  with  their  families 
doing  their  Jobs  in  America.  We  are  over- 
committed.  That  Is  the  problem  today. 
Let  us  bring  about  some  semblance  of 
equity. 

If  the  number  of  troops  should  be  150,- 
000,  let  it  be  150,000;  if  it  should  be  50,- 
000,  let  it  be  50,000;  but  let  them  prove 
it. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  some  sense  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  galleries  that  expres- 
sions of  approval  or  disapproval  are  not 
permitted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute.  I  shall 
withdraw  my  amendment  now  and  offer 
it  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  when 
that  amendment  is  the  pending  business. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  does? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  request? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
vas  my  privilege  to  join  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
trip  to  Europe  last  month  he  Just 
described.  Based  on  what  we  found  out 
over  there,  and  what  was  told  us,  not  in 
the  formal  briefings,  but  informally  by 
people  in  the  military,  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  gives  full  consideration  to  the 
logic  of  his  remarks. 

I  would  associate  myself  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said.  The 
truth  is  that  there  are  no  people  more 
convinced  we  have  been  outtraded  and 
are  being  outtraded  when  It  comes  to 
the  defense  of  Europe  and  the  so  called 
free  world  than  the  people  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  in  Europe  who  repre- 
sent the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.     Mr.     President, 
while  it  is  against  the  Rules  for  the 
visitors  in  the  galleries  to  applaud,  it  is 
not  against  the  rules  for  me  to  speak  on 
their  behalf  and  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  a  very  great 
statement  on  a  most  important  subject. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  of   the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  yield  back  my  time.  I  wish  to  use 
some  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  request.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator had  concluded  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  and  under- 
standing to  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  also  to  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  P.^sTORE).  Their  speeches  have 
strong  and  emotional  appeal.  They  at- 
tract interest  immediately  when  ways  are 
suggested  to  save  money,  and  to  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  an  appealing  argument,  but 
it  ignores  many  issues. 

I  would  say  that  for  those  of  us  who 
have  argued  on  prior  amendments  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  make  unilateral  re- 
ductions before  there  has  been  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiating  for  mutual  troop 
reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  our  argument  on 
prior  amendments  applies  with  equal 
strength  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  mihtary 
authorization  bill  and  the  appropriation 
bill  will  provide  funds  for  troops  in 
Europe.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  this 
year  in  hearings  before  the  Committee 
<Hi  Armed  Services,  tc  review  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  concerning 


the  number  of  troops  necessary  for 
NATO.  We  do  not  have  to  wait  imtil  next 
year.  I  suggest  further  that  if ,  as  in  1951, 
it  should  be  considered  a  matter  of  such 
importance  for  the  military  security  of 
our  country  and  to  our  foreign  poUcy, 
why  should  not  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  hold  joint  hearings. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  referred 
to  the  position  of  the  late  and  great  Sen- 
ator Taf  t,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1951.  He  stated  correctly  the  posi- 
tion of  Senator  Taft.  I  was  not  in  the 
Senate  at  the  time,  but  I  recall  the  hear- 
ings, was  a  witness  myself,  and  I  might 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  those  who  argue  here  today 
for  Senator  Taft's  position  opposed  Sen- 
ator Taft  in  those  days.  I  was  opposed  at 
the  time.  That  does  not  mean  his  posi- 
tion was  Incorrect.  That  does  not  mean 
one  cannot  change  his  views.  I  simply 
point  that  out  to  recall  the  historical 
facts. 

I  emphasize  that  our  arguments 
against  prior  amendments  apply  with 
equal  strength  to  this  amendment.  It 
would  determine  at  this  time  a  reduction 
to  150,000  men,  with  a  condition  subse- 
quent attached.  If  this  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to,  a  force  of  150,000 
men  will  be  the  force  on  December  31, 
1971,  imless  a  condition  subsequent  oc- 
curs— that  is,  a  decision  made  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  December  31  of  this 
year,  that  some  other  force  level  is  ap- 
propriate. It  is  in  effect  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  but  confusing. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  are  to  enter 
into  negotiations  dealing  with  mutual 
force  reductions,  this  amendment  would 
give  a  signal  in  advance  that  150,000 
could  be  our  force  level.  So  I  suggest  that 
the  amendment  would  have  an  unfavor- 
able effect  upon  negotiations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  turn  to 
the  argiunent  of  a  great  and  eloquent 
speaker  and  a  great  man,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  know  all  of  us  have 
been  Interested  this  week  by  the  appear- 
ance, for  lobbying  purposes — and  that  is 
not  evil  per  se — of  some  of  our  leaders 
20  years  ago  during  the  establishment  of 
NATO.  They  were  great  figures  in  their 
day,  and  great  men,  and  they  are  good 
and  great  men  today.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  was  very 
much  worried  about  their  appearance  in 
the  Senate,  because  I  do  not  think  they 
hurt  his  cause  very  much.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  those  men  are  of  no  in- 
terest to  us.  They  had  much  to  do  with 
the  security  of  this  country. 

I  recall  that  only  3  years  ago,  in  one 
night,  20  Soviet  divisions — perhaps  it 
was  24;  I  know  it  was  more  than  20 — 
seized  Czechoslovakia  in  24  hours  and 
wiped  out — I  hope  not  forever — any 
glimmer  of  hope  of  the  people  of  that 
country  had  for  an  independent  coimtry 
and  life. 

I  remember  the  caption  of  one  story 
from  Czechoslovakia.  One  student  said, 
"We  were  happy  for  a  time." 

I  am  not  a  cold-war  warrior.  I  think 
Senators  know  that.  But  the  invasion  oc- 
curred, and  at  the  same  time  Brezhnev 
proclaimed  his  doctrine  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  authority  to  intervene  in 


any  country  that  had  a  so-called  "so- 
ciaUst"  government  to  preserve  the  so- 
cialist system. 

How  many  countries  may  be  added  in 
the  future?  Suppose  there  is  a  temporary 
establishment  of  a  so-called  socialist  gov- 
ernment in  other  countries.  To  how 
many    coimtries    would    that    doctrine 

apply? 

The  Soviets  have  increased  their 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  Many  in 
this  body  have  reacted  very  strongly  with 
respect  to  Israel.  And  now  when  condi- 
tions are  better  in  the  Mideast,  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  able  to  help 
secure  a  cease-fire  and  some  hope  for 
peace,  there  is  less  concern  about  the 
increasing  Soviet  strength. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  with  these  positive 
efforts  being  made  by  our  country  and 
other  countries,  to  come  to  some  settle- 
ment of  grave  questions  in  Europe,  ques- 
tions affecting  our  country.  I  think  it  un- 
wise to  take  this  unilateral  step,  by  what- 
ever amendment  is  offered,  without  a 
first  effort  to  secure  mutual  force  re- 
ductions. 

I  will  make  another  point  and  then  I 
shall  close.  It  is  on  the  question  of  nu- 
clear power.  The  effort  of  NATO  for  a 
balance  of  conventional  strength  is  de- 
signed to  arrive  at  a  position  of  deter- 
rence to  prevent  war,  to  prevent  the  use 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  that  could 
lead  to  strategic  nuclear  weapons — a 
war  which,  of  course,  would  blot  out 
civilization,  as  we  know  it,  and  the  life 
of  millions  and  millions,  and  himdreds 
of  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world. 
To  reduce  forces  without  a  similar  re- 
duction on  the  other  side  would  lead  to 
the  old  "tripwire"  nuclear  policy,  which 
means  simply  there  is  no  time  to  negoti- 
ate, to  resist,  if  by  accident  or  design,  a 
military  movement  occurs.  An  awful  de- 
cision would  be  compeUed  whether  we 
should  resort  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
We  hope  that  decision  will  never  have  to 
be  made,  for  it  could  lead  to  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  but  without  some  bal- 
ance of  conventional  forces  is  main- 
tained, it  might  be  faced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  says 
this  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  a  coun- 
try with  whom  we  are  not  at  war,  if  we 
withdraw  100,000  troops.  Yet  to  another 
country,  with  whom  we  are  at  war,  would 
we  not  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  if  we 
were  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  South 
Vietnam?  Does  the  Senator  think  we 
would  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  North 
Vietnam  if  we  withdraw  100,000  troops 
from  South  Vietnam?  We  are  not  at  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows  I 
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am  in  favor  of  withdrawal  of  troops  f i  om 
Vietnam — of  all  of  our  troops  from  V  et- 
nam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  not  wlthd:  -aw 
them  from  Germany? 

Mr.  CXXDPER.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  a  non  sequitur. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  statement 
the   Senator   from  Kentucky   is   a    ion 
sequitur. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  we  made  a  qiis- 
take  in  Vietnam,  in  a  place  which  is 
in  our  interest,  I  do  not  see  why 
should  withdraw  from  Western  Euijope 
where  we  do  have  an  interest,  and  wh  ere 
we  have  strong  historical,  cultural,  ind 
economic  connections. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Europeans  h  ave 
a  greater  interest  than  we  have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  are  suppljiing 
more  troops  than  we  are. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  y  eld 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mime- 

SOt£l 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideni ,  I 
want  to  join  the  Senator  from  Kenti^ky 
in  his  cogent,  and  rational  argument. 

When  we  talk  about  force  reductions, 
we  are  not  Just  talking  about  the  Ar>ny. 
When  we  refer  to  a  substantial  re<^uc- 
tion  of  our  forces  in  NATO,  we  are  lilso 
talking  about  the  Air  Force  and  the  6th 
Fleet,  the  Mediterranean  shield.  It  is  the 
6th  Fleet  which  offers  the  best  opaor- 
timity  for  a  negotiated  settlement  Ibe- 
tween  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries, 
more  so  than  any  other  physical  f((>rce 
we  now  have.  We  are  in  other  words  talk- 
ing about  all  kinds  of  forces  which  w(^uld 
be  affected  by  an  across-the-board  cut. 

I  wonder  how  a  Senator  would  riact 
on  the  floor  if  someone  proposed  a  uni- 
lateral cut  of  50  percent  in  our  nucjear 
weapons  arsenal  in  the  face  of  Sofciet 
power. 

What  we  should  be  talking  about.' in- 
stead, is  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions. I  happen  to  believe  in  arms  control. 
I  believe  in  scaling  down  the  arms  face 
wherever  and  whenever  we  can.  I  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  we  should  try  to  ar- 
rive at  an  £igreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  reduction  of  ABM's,  MHiV's 
and  other  offensive  weapons.  But  1  do 
not  believe  in  giving  away  our  power  be- 
fore we  negotiate  an  agreement.  I  do 
not  believe  in  unilateral  disarmament, 
not  if  it  means  disarming  at  the  risk  of 
our  secm-ity  and  the  security  of  our 
allies. 

The  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
are  now  in  a  position  of  parity.  On;  of 
the  most  delicate  instruments  of  de'er- 
rence  that  the  world  has  ever  known  is 
the  balance  in  force  capabilities  wliich 
has  been  achieved  between  NATO  .and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Of  all  the  times 
when  it  is  untimely  to  be  talking  altout 
a  unilateral  reduction  in  our  force;,  it 
Is  now  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  in  great 
part  as  a  response  to  the  economic  n  !eds 
of  their  own  coimtry,  say  that  we  ought 
to  be  negotiating  a  mutual  reductioi  of 
forces  in  Europe.  And  here  we  ar;  in 
the  Senate  considering  pellmell  tha  we 
are  going  to  cut  our  forces  in  half. 

I  do  think  it  makes  sense  to  reduce 
armaments  in  this  fashion.  I  do  tliink 
it  makes  sense  to  negotiate  from  a  josi- 
tlon  of  strength  and  determination  tc  cut 
back  on  armaments  and  on  our  Armed 


Forces.  But  I  submit  that  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  where  we  are  going  and  what 
we  are  doing. 

The  most  delicate  negotiations  this 
Nation  has  ever  known  are  taking  place 
between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union — hopefully  to  normalize  their  re- 
lations. Delicate  negotiations  are  taking 
place  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states, 
backed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
all  one  package,  and  if  we  start  to  un- 
ravel carelessly  part  of  it.  we  may  arrive 
at  the  negotiating  table  without  any 
hope  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  settle- 
ment. 

I  am  not  here  pleading  for  President 
Nixon.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  pleading 
for  a  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  will  preserve  peace,  that  will  arrive 
at  negotiated  settlements,  that  will  re- 
duce nuclear  armaments,  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  will 
hopefully  reduce  the  terrible  burden  of 
defense.  But  I  do  not  think  we  will 
achieve  what  we  should  be  seeking  by 
this  kind  of  legislation.  I,  therefore, 
think  this  amendment  and  all  like  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  is  getting  pretty  theoretical.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  knows  well 
the  respect  and  affection  I  have  for  him, 
compares  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  20  Russian  divisions  with  what  is  now 
going  on  in  Europe  where  we  have  7,000 
nuclear  weapons,  and  which  was  testi- 
fied to  years  ago.  We  now  know  also 
that  number  has  been  increased. 

To  say  what  is  suggested  in  the  Mans- 
field amendment  is  imilateral  disarma- 
ment, I  say  with  great  respect  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Mirmesota,  is 
pretty  ridiculous.  We  have  had,  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  force  we  were 
assured,  when  it  went  in,  would  stay  in 
Europe  for  some  18  months  at  the  most. 
In  connection  with  that  force  we  have  a 
quarter  million  hostages,  women  and 
children. 

I  have  had  many  surprises  in  my  life, 
but  none  greater  than  that  occasioned  by 
obtaining  knowledge  of  the  lethal  quality 
of  our  nuclear  position  in  Germany  ob- 
tained on  this  trip  with  the  chairman  ob- 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  a  result  of  that  trip,  the  idea  that, 
to  protect  the  American  dollar,  we  can- 
not reduce  by  50  percent  the  conventional 
forces  we  have  in  Europe,  without  it  be- 
ing called  unilateral  disarmament,  when 
we  are  leaving  there,  under  American 
control,  7,000  ostensibly  tactical  nuclear 
warheads  many  of  which  are  infinitely 
stronger  than  the  bombs  which  wiped  out 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  is  also 
incredible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  on  the  Mans- 
field sunendment  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  soon  we  must  decide  whether 
a  viable  economy,  with  a  sound  dollar, 
is  also  important  to  national  security; 


along  with  morale  possessed  by  people 
of  this  coimtry.  When  you  read  a  story 
like  the  article  by  Stewart  Alsop,  heroin 
problems  in  Vietnam,  in  this  week's 
Newsweek,  entitled,  "Worse  than  Mylai," 
and  you  see  what  is  happening  to  young 
Americans  as  we  did  in  Germany,  first 
hand,  it  would  appear  we  are  preparing 
for  far  greater  casualties  of  another  sort. 
I  think  talking  about  unilateral  disarma- 
ment in  this  connection  is  unfortunate, 
may  I  say  to  my  beloved  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

The  way  to  keep  this  country  strong 
is  not  to  have  a  lot  of  ground  troops  in 
Europe.  An  equal  part  of  our  real  strength 
lies  in  our  economy  and  the  soundness 
of  our  dollar,  above  all,  in  the  faith  of 
our  people  in  their  Goverrmient.  That 
faith  is  being  lost  by  some  people.  That 
is  clear.  What  Is  more  clear,  and  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  agree, 
is  faith  being  lost  by  our  yoimg  people 
over  there. 

Senators  should  have  heard  the  ser- 
geant on  a  television  show  in  this  coim- 
try, with  his  colonel  agreeing  with  him, 
a  young  sergeant  who  among  other 
things  stated  85  percent  of  his  outfit  used 
dope.  This  was  in  Germany. 

If  we  want  to  disarm  unilaterally,  let 
us  take  the  nuclear  umbrella  away  from 
Europe.  That,  of  course,  I  would  oppose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  about  these  ad- 
vertisements that  are  appearing  in  the 
newspapers,  "Join  the  Army  and  take  a 
vacation  in  Germany"? 

[Laughter  in  the  galleries! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  so  advise  the  occupants  of  the 
galleries.  The  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  correct.  Expres- 
sions of  approval  or  disapproval  by  those 
in  the  galleries  are  not  permitted. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wish 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  for  the  moment. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  a 
request  to  make. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  time  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Just  to  bring  up  one 
point  that  was  raised.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
Mansfield  )  has  an  enclosure  that  he  in- 
troduced in  the  Record  today,  that  he 
offered  as  an  amendment.  It  was  an 
amendment  prepared  by  Edward  King, 
who  used  to  be  a  military  staff  planner. 
It  is  very  specific  that  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  150,000  cut  is  100.000  for  the 
two  combat  divisions  and  their  immedi- 
ate forces  that  serve  them,  plus  50,000 
from  the  logistical  table.  So  it  would  not 
address  itself  at  all  to  the  Navy  or  to 
the  nuclear  establishment  that  exists 
there  in  Western  Europe.  So  I  think  the 
fear  that  that  might  occur  should  be  laid 
aside. 
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The  other  point  is  the  problem  of  ne- 
gotiations. We  will  not  be  negotiating,  in 
any  event,  on  a  man-for-man  basis,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  contingency  far  out- 
weighs ours,  and  a  man-for-man  basis 
would  be  insignificant,  even  if  it  meant 
taking  out  300,000  Soviet  troops,  since 
that  would  stm  leave  500,000  Soviet 
troops  there.  So  negotiations  would  have 
to  be  on  a  relative  basis;  and,  of  course, 
on  a  relative  basis  it  could  occur  just  as 
well  after  the  150,000  reduction  as  before. 
As  to  a  point  I  had  raised,  which  was 
that  we  have  a  disparity  of  figures  that 
have  been  offered,  between  the  figures 
offered  by  the  majority  leader  as  to  troop 
levels  and  the  figures  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, those  figures  have  yet  to  be  rec- 
onciled. 

I  think  the  thing  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  with  respect  to  the  negotiations 
is  that  the  administration  had  ample 
time  a  year  ago  in  which  to  respond  to 
the  Russians  and  develop  negotiations. 
It  was  not  done  at  that  time.  The  ad- 
ministration had  ample  time  after  March 
30  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  of  nego- 
tiations, and  the  silence  was  deafening. 
It  was  only  as  a  result  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  that  there  is  any  credibility 
at  all  to  the  thought  of  negotiations. 

I  would  hope  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  amendment,  actual,  concrete  nego- 
tiations would  take  place,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  I  think  we  will  see  the 
record  of  the  past  10  years  repeated,  and 
that  has  been  a  record,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  of  unilateral 
withdrawal,  because  we  have  withdrawn, 
in  the  last  10  years,  134,000  troops  out  of 
NATO.  There  has  been  no  gnashing  of 
teeth  over  that,  and  there  need  be  no 
gnashing  of  teeth  with  further  with- 
drawal. 

The  reason  why  I  feel  we  can  only 
take  solace  presently  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  that  this  administration 
has  gone  on  record,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion, that  it  does  not  really  want  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, from  the  time  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  if  the  Chair  wishes  to  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  California,  I 
yield  him  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
sense  a  deeply  disturbing  undercurrent 
through  this  debate  on  the  size  of  our 
NATO  forces,  an  undercurrent  flowing 
both  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  re- 
action to  the  Senate  debate  in  America 
in  the  press,  as  well  as  in  Europe  in  the 
NATO  countries.  To  be  concise,  and  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  have  made 
a  few  notes,  and  I  shall  refer  to  them  as 
I  comment  on  what  disturbs  me  about 
the  situation  we  are  grappling  with. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tacit  under- 
standing on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that  a  sizable  number  of  American  troops 
must  be  stationed  on  the  Continent 
as  a  kind  of  human  tripwire  to  assure 
our  intervention  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
invasion  of  Western  Europe. 


The  theory  seems  to  be  that  thousands 
of  Americans  must  be  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  and  many  killed  in  the  first  days 
of  such  an  invasion,  else  we  will  not 
intercede.  And  that  the  larger  the  size  of 
this  human  tripwire,  the  more  human 
flesh  it  contains,  the  more  confident  our 
friends  and  allies  will  be,  and  the  more 
hesitant  the  Russians. 

I  flnd  this  concept  utterly  repellent. 
It  is  morally  grotesque.  If  it  is  right  for 
the  United  States  to  intercede  in  an  at- 
tack on  our  European  allies,  then  we 
should  intercede  even  if  no  Americans 
were  killed  in  that  attack.  Moreover,  even 
if  we  were  to  accept — as  I  do  not — the 
underlying  callousness  and  cynicism  of 
this  approach,  the  concept  would  still  be 
strategically  fallacious  and  self-defeat- 
ing. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  appalled  by  the 
image  of  300.000  Americans  being  offered 
up  as  sacrificial  hostages  ir.  a  new,  per- 
verted version  of  earnest  money  to  reas- 
sure our  friends  that  we  will  keep  our 
pledge.  I  am  shocked  each  time  our  for- 
eign friends  interpret  any  effort  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  hostages  as  hard  evi- 
dence that  we  do  indeed  intend  to  go 
back  on  our  word. 

What  kind  of  friends  are  these,  any- 
way? What  kind  of  opinion  do  they  have 
of  us,  to  tliink  that  we  do  not  value  hu- 
man lives  unless  they  are  American 
lives?  That  we  would  not  consider  the 
lives  of  other  free  men  worthy  of  our 
concern  in  the  event  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion? And  that  only  the  on-the-spot 
slaughter  of  young  Americans  could  pro- 
voke us  to  act  in  our  own  best  interests? 
And  what  kind  of  alliance  is  this?  Is 
it  based  solely  on  European  self-interest? 
Or  is  it  based  equally  on  what  the  United 
States  considers  to  be  in  its  national  in- 
terest and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace? 
If  we  believe  that  a  Soviet  invasion  of 
Western  Europe  would  threaten  us  and 
upset  world  stability — as  most  assuredly 
it  would — then  we  should,  and  we  would, 
respond  to  that  aggression,  promptly  and 
effectively.  I  think  the  Russians  know 
this,  even  if  our  allies  do  not. 

In  that  case,  what  purpose  does  it 
serve  to  have  300.000  Americans  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  to  bear  the  brutal  brunt 
of  any  initial  Soviet  onslaught? 

More  than  morality  is  involved  here. 
There  is  real  peril  that  the  human  trip- 
wire is  a  self-triggering  device  that 
could  actually  bring  about  the  miUtary 
situation  it  is  supposedly  designed  to 
avert. 

Three  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained,  best  armed  troops  in  the  world, 
stationed  in  combat  readiness  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, is  provocative.  At  the  very  least,  a 
force  that  size  increases  the  chances  of 
accidental  military  collision,  of  a  small 
incident  becoming  rapidly  magnified  into 
a  major  confrontation. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  the  trip-wire 
strategy  declare  that  it  offers  us  flexi- 
bility—a way  to  resist  aggression  without 
resorting  to  all-out  nuclear  retaliation. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  great  ar- 
mies of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
standing  across  an  imaginary  line  in 
Europe  are  as  dated  as  the  cavalry  that 
tried  to  stand  up  to  the  Nazi  panzer  di- 
visions in  Poland.  Our  troops  in  Europe 


are  armed  with  nuclear  tactical  weapons, 
as  the  Setuitor  from  Missouri  just 
pointed  out.  So,  presumably,  are  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

The  tripwire  strategy  relies  on  our 
tactical  nuclear  weapon. 

Our  smallest  tactical  weapon  is  the 
Davy  Crockett,  a  cannon  with  a  crew  of 
five.  It  has  been  called  the  "keystone  of 
the  Allied  defense  line."  The  Davy 
Crockett  has  a  force  somewhat  less  than 
the  Hiroshima  bomb  that  burned  7 
square  miles,  killed  78,150.  injured  37.425, 
and  left  176.987  homeless,  foodless,  or 
sick.  The  city  was  60-percent  destroyed. 

Our  other  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
are  even  more  powerful  than  the  Hiro- 
shima  bomb. 

A  few  years  ago,  NATO  held  war 
games  in  north  Germany  with  simulated 
nuclear  tactical  weapons.  Later,  an 
analysis  was  made  by  Britain's  top  mili- 
tary scientist,  Sir  Solly  Zuckerman.  He 
discovered  a  human  fact  of  war.  A  unit 
commander  will  tend  to  overemploy 
weapons  to  insure  victory.  Relatively 
low  powered  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
like  the  Davy  Crockett,  are  soon  put 
aside,  and  higher  caliber  tactical 
weapons  are  used. 

In  the  NATO  exercises,  three  army 
corps  took  part.  The  battle  area  was 
open  ground  with  no  large  cities.  Yet 
so  heavy  was  the  destruction  that  the 
fighting  lasted  only  3  days.  Weapons 
of  15  to  20  kilotons,  that  is,  of  the  Hiro- 
shima size,  were  used.  Every  tactical 
firing  would  destroy  a  town  and  wipe  out 
from  one  to  12  battle  groups,  as  a  rule. 
Both  sides  "used"  20  to  50  megatons  in 
500  to  1,000  strikes. 

If  the  bombs  had  burst  In  the  air. 
the  homes  of  3  '/^  million  would  have  been 
destroyed.  Ground  bursts  would  have  cut 
the  property  damage  in  two. 

The  human  casualties  would  have 
been  half  a  million  killed  or  fatally  in- 
jured. Five  million  more  would  have 
been  seriously  harmed  by  radiation.  The 
entire  area  would  have  been  so  soaked 
with  radiation  that  no  armies  could 
have  moved.  They  would  have  had  to 
flee.  There  would  have  been  in  the  area 
only  burned  and  ruined  towns,  radio- 
active land,  food,  and  water. 

John  Strachey,  the  former  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  wrote  that 
the  introduction  of  the  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  has  indeed  taken  the  lid  off 
the  bottle.  He  said: 

It  Is  leading  to  a  kind  of  situation  In  which 
the  NATO  forces  In  Europe,  partly  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  equipment  and  even 
more  because  of  the  nature  of  their  training, 
will  feel  themselves  unable  to  undertake 
more  than  a  border  skirmish  without  the 
vise  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  hope  that  we  could  evade  total 
nuclear  warfare  and  destruction,  we  de- 
cided to  keep  300,000  ground  troops  in 
Europe.  But  this  will  not  stop  devastat- 
ing nuclear  war.  if  war  ever  begins.  If 
there  is  a  war  between  East  and  West  in 
Europe,  the  side  that  is  losing  or  thinks 
it  will  lose  will  undoubtedly  use  the  tac- 
tical weapons.  That  is  why  we  have  ours 
there. 

So  our  troops  in  Europe,  in  case  of  war, 
are  targets  for  almost  certain  death  or 
radiation  poisoning.  They  cannot  win. 
they  can  only  destroy  and  be  destroyed. 
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Before  this  murderous  insanity  g 
any  further  we  should  reduce  our  NA' 
forces.  We  should  recognize  that  th 
Is  no  true  security  for  us  or  for  anyo 
In  a  world  in  which  nuclear  weapons  a 
on    the    loose.    We    should    set    to    t 
task  of  providing  world  leadership  tow 
peace  through  world  law. 

Do  some  of  our  leaders  feel  that  they 
must  use  a  trip-wire  force  to  insure  that 
we  will  keep  our  commitment  to  our 
NATO  allies?  Are  we  busily  preparing  Mr 
a  day  when  we  may  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Europe  as  we  are  now  in  South- 
east Asia?  A  day  when  we  will  be  tdld 
that  millions  of  Americans  must  die  lor 
those  300,000.  just  as  we  are  being  t01d 
now  that  still  more  Americans  must  4le 
in  Indochina  so  that  the  deaths  of  *e 
55  000  already  killed  there  will,  somehdw. 
have  been  "worthwhile"?  I 

One  such  horror  is  more  than  enou  sh 
In  the  lifetime  of  any  nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  the  time  on  the  Mansflitld 
amendment 

Mr  CRANSTON.  But  if  that  is  wlat 
some  of  our  leaders  think,  if  that  is  w^y 
they  Insist  on  300.000  American  troops  Jon 
European  soil,  their  perspective,  in  pY 
judgment,  is  dangerously  distorted.    I 

For  the  fact  is,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  trip-wire  conc^t  is  built  on  fa^e 
assumptions.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  n0ed 
such  an  immoral  mechanism  to  forcibly 
Unk  Europe's  destiny  with  ours.  The  fict 
is  we  are  inextricably  linked— by  p^t 
history  and  heritage,  and  by  present 
politics  and  economics.  , 

A  free,  independent  Europe  is,  in  fact, 
vital  to  America's  survival  and  to  woi'ld 
peace;  a  free  Europe  and  a  free  America 
stand  or  fall  together.  ' 

That  Is  the  real  meaning  of  NATfO, 
that  is  why  we  are  in  the  alliance,  tha|  is 
why  we  will  unhesitatingly  honor  0ur 
commitment  should  that  dark  day  eVer 
come  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do  4o; 
not  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Ameridan 
hostages,  but  to  defend  American  frte- 

dom.  I 

Our  European  allies  and  those  of  our 
leaders  who  presiime  otherwise  do  the 
American  people  a  grave  injustice.     I 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  me  so  that  I  can  place  in  the  Record 
figures  to  substantiate  the  case  he  l^as 
just  made? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 

do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ttne 
of  the  Senator  from  California  lias 
expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  to  place  thfese 
flgiires  in  the  Record?  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  llr. 
President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  from  the  time  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ksk. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro    a   table   prepared    by   the 


Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1970, 
wherein  it  contravenes  the  statement 
made  yesterday  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services — that  is, 
NATO  has  the  equivalent  in  armored 
divisions,  8;  Warsaw  Pact,  31;  infantry, 


mechanized  and  airborne,  NATO,  16; 
Warsaw  Pact,  38.  It  goes  on  to  give  every 
interesting  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


NATO  AND  WARSAW  PACT  FORCES,  GROUND  FORMATIONS 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 


Southern  Europe 


Cateaory 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


(Of  which 
U.S.S.R.) 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


(Ofwhidi 
U.S.S.R.> 


Ground  forces  available  to  commanders  in  peace- 
time (in  division  equivalents): 

Armored- |  J3 

Infantry,  mechanized  and  airborne 16  38 


19 
21 


6 
28 


12 
22 


If  Prench  formations  (not  part  of  NATO's 
Integrated  commands)  are  Included  they 
would  add  two  mechanized  divisions  to  the 
NATO  totals.  All  the  forces  of  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  are  Included,  though  the  military 
value  of  some  of  them  may  be  suspect  for  po- 
litical reasons. 

MANPOWER 

A  comparison  of  formations  Is  not  by  It- 
self sufBclent  however,  since  NATO  forma- 


tions are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  War- 
saw Pact.  It  Is  necessary  to  take  account  of 
this  difference  In  size  and  also  of  the  com- 
bat troops  In  formations  higher  than  divi- 
sions and  those  men  who  directly  support 
them.  Figures  calculated  on  this  basis — and 
the  calculation  can  only  be  an  approximate 
and  arbitrary  one — give  the  following  com- 
parison for  forces  in  peacetime  (figures  are 
In  thousands ) : 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 

Southern  Europe 

Category 

Warsaw      (Of  which 
NATO              Pact       U.S.S.R.) 

Warsaw 
NATO              Pact 

(Of  which 
U.S.S.R.) 

Combat  and  direct  support  troops  available 

580               900               585 

525               370 

75 

Source:  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  1970. 

If  Prench  forces  are  Included  the  NATO 
flgiire  for  Northern  and  Central  Europe 
would  be  Increased  by  perhaps  40.000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
pending  Mansfield  proposal.  On  page  2, 
line  9, 1  would  strike  the  figure  "150.000" 
and  insert  in  its  place  the  figure 
"250,000".  I  send  that  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  all  substitute  and  perfecting 
amendments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mathlas  substitute  and  a  possible  sub- 
stitute which  may  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dobonick)  ,  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  majority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that 
the  proposal  relates  to  amendments  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pre- 
sents a  considerably  different  amend- 
ment from  what  has  been  had  from  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious for  the  bill  to  move  along.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  cunendment  debated  under 


the  agreement  as  much  as  we  can  and 
dispose  of  it.  So  I  think  the  way  to  move 
the  bill  along — this  is  my  opinion— and 
to  get  to  the  vote  Is  to  have  a  certain 
time  on  the  amendment  and  then  vote. 
I  do  not  think  that  15  minutes,  though, 
to  each  side  would  be  suflBcient.  I  am 
willing  to  debate  it  and  yield  back  some 
time,  if  we  have  any  left,  but,  for  this 
amendment,  and  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjrch),  and  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathus),  and  possibly  the  substitute  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  that  time  on  all  addi- 
tional perfecting  amendments  and  sub- 
stitutes be  limited  each  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  perfecting  amendment  or  substitute 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  moving  the  bill  along  but  I 
£un  not  going  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
that  way  imtil  I  know  what  is  in  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  now  to  identify 
which  amendments  will  be  offered.  We 
certainly  have  done  that  on  many  other 
occasions.  We  have  had  it  clearly  indi- 
cated what  amendments  there  were  and 
we  have  provided  for  appropriate  alloca- 
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tlons  of  time.  Have  we  reached  the  point 
now  where  we  could  do  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  we 
have.  Mr.  President,  I  personally  know 
of  no  perfecting  amendments  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  been  mentioned  and 
I  also  know  of  no  substitutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  For  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  can  say  that  other  than  the  amend- 
ments and  substitutes  the  majority  whip 
has  just  mentioned,  there  are  none  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  interject  there, 
we  had  the  matter  of  inserting  three 
words  in  the  Mathlas  amendment  for 
which  unanimous  consent  has  already 
been  obtained. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
allow  us  to  get  to  an  agreement,  as  I 
know  of  no  other  perfecting  amendments 
or  substitutes?  I  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  propound  such  a  request,  just  to  limit 
time  on  any  perfecting  amendments  that 
may  suddenly  be  brought  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker  ) .  Is  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  reinstituting  his  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Suppose  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  inquires  If  anyone 
dse  on  the  floor  wants  to  introduce  an 
amendment  here  or  knows  of  one  pro- 
spectively to  be  introduced? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
propound  that  inquiry  now,  as  to  wheth- 
er any  Senators  presently  on  the  floor 
plan  to  introduce  a  substitute  or  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  there,  I,  of 
course,  intend  to  reintroduce  one.  I  do 
not  expect  to  debate  it.  but  the  one  I  just 
withdrew,  and  I  told  the  Senator  I  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  serious  amendment  that  I  propose.  I 
have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  press 
now  for  a  vote  or  to  wait  until  after  we 
vote  on  the  Mathlas  substitute  proposal. 
I  want  the  opportunity  now  to  explain 
the  amendment,  and  then  It  can  be  de- 
cided whether  to  offer  it  before  or  after 
the  vote  on  the  Mathias  measure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  apprehensive  about  the  em- 
f^asis    on    haste    currently    being    ex- 
pressed about  this  important  discussion. 
It  is  related  to  the  future  of  this  country. 
For  the  first  time  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  has  given  an 
Impressive  and  somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  what  would  happen  if  we  went 
to  war  in  Europe  at  this  time.  I  have 
never  heard  the  nuclear  war  possibility 
described  in  more  able  fashion. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  knew  quite 
a  lot  about  military  matters.  Before  the 
Prench  left  NATO,  he  told  me  a  con- 
ventional attack  would  not  result  In 
either  tripwire  or  a  shield,  rather  it 
would  be.  in  his  words,  a  parade. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  whose 
time  Is  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
speaking? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Since  his  thinking 
at  that  time,  the  French  retired  from 
NATO  and  kicked  us  out  of  France. 


Anyone  can  take  a  look  at  a  map  and 
see  just  how  much  room  we  now  have,  as 
the  result  of  the  retirement  of  France, 
to  maneuver  conventional  armies  be- 
tween the  space  left  in  front  of  the 
Rhine.  We  can  hardly  get  altitude  from 
Frankfurt  to  maneuver  our  planes  be- 
fore, moving  east,  we  are  over  Commu- 
nist territory. 

The  Senator  from  California  talked 
eloquently  about  the  grave  nature  of  a 
possible  war  in  Europe.  I  commend  him 
for  a  superb  presentation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  just  consumed  be  charged  agsunst 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  renew  my  unanimous-consent 
request 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  yield, 
I  hope  he  will  save  at  least  half  an  hour 
forme.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
proponents?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
seven  minutes  axe  left  to  the  proponents 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  propoimd  a 
unanimous-consent  request  again  and  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  object,  he  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  time  on  any  perfecting 
amendment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxthch),  or 
any  substitute  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mathias  substitute,  and  possibly  the 
Dominick  substitute,  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  have  already 
objected  to  the  time  on  the  Church 
amendment  being  so  limited.  I  will  pass 
on  each  of  the  amendments  as  it  comes 
up,  after  I  know  what  is  in  it,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  make  a  firm  or  binding 
commitment  here  of  15  minutes  to  a 
side  in  any  kind  of  amendment  that  is 
legitimate  and  to  be  considered,  or  as  a 
substitute  to  an  amendment.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  9  of  the  so  called  Mans- 
field amendment,  strike  the  numeral  and 
insert  250,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  very  simple.  I 
am  cosponsor  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  I  shall  vote  for  it;  I  strongly 
believe  in  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  trying  to  do.  A  persistent 
argimient  against  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment that  has  infiuenced  many  Senators 
is  the  size  of  the  cut.  I  feel  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  Mansfield  amendment's 
success  would  be  enhanced  if,  instead  of 
legislating  a  reduction  of  150,000  troops, 
we  were  to  legislate  a  reduction  of  50.000 
troops. 

In  the  course  of  my  argument.  I  intend 
to  support  that  preposition  and  explain 
why  I  believe  that  such  a  modification  of 
the  Mansfield  proposal  would  serve  its 
own  best  interests. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  course  of  debate  this  afternoon,  we 
have  heard  from  the  galleries  and  they 
have  been  admonished  to  keep  silent.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  C^zech  dog  that  was 
stopped  at  the  border  on  its  way  to  War- 
saw and  asked  why  he  was  leaving 
Czechoslovakia.  The  dog  said,  "Because 
I  would  like  to  bark." 

If  the  folks  in  the  galleries  sometimes 
laugh,  we  should  not  deny  them.  It  is 
very  difQcult  to  enforce  a  rule  against 
laughter.  I  should  think  we  could  be 
more  relaxed  about  the  decorum  here  as 
we  proceed  to  examine  this  very  impor- 
tant question. 

All  through  the  afternoon,  everyone 
has  seemed  to  agree  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  in  Europe. 
We  have  just  heard  a  most  eloquent  de- 
scription of  what  atomic  war  would  be 
like  if  it  ever  came,  calling  into  question 
not  only  the  propriety  but.  indeed  the 
morality  of  insisting  on  our  keeping  300,- 
000  conventional  troops  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
California  for  having  made  what  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  finest  addresses  on 
this  subject  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  tc  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  What  I  was  discussing 
was  nuclear  tactical  warfare,  not  all-out 
warfare. 

Mr.  CTHURCH.  I  imderstand.  Our  tac- 
tical weapons  have  become  so  potent  that 
they  are  the  equivalent  of  the  bombs  we 
dropped  in  the  Second  World  War  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  That  should 
give  us  some  idea  of  what  atomic  war- 
fare would  be  like  if  it  ever  came. 

All  of  us  agree,  as  I  was  sasdng,  that 
something  should  be  done  about  the 
situation  in  Eiu-ope. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  force  we  have 
there  is  a  fanttistically  featherbedded, 
sedentary  force.  We  have  128  generals, 
if  we  please — one  general  for  every  2,200 
men — with  all  of  the  paraphernalia  and 
high-ranking  staff  to  which  a  general's 
status  entitles  him. 

Why,  there  are  majors  serving  tea  to 
colonels.  The  colony  of  women  and  chil- 
dren we  maintain  there,  together  with 
the  men  In  imiform,  is  larger  than  the 
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population  in  any  one  of  three  Ameri- 
can States. 

Many  of  these  people  are  so  comfc  rt- 
ably  settled  In  Germany  they  woul<n't 
move  out  if  the  Russians  moved  in.  Yet, 
we  continue  to  pay  this  enormous  Uill, 
year  in  and  year  out.  We  are  admonisl  led 
that  we  must  not  legislate  any  cha^ige 
in  the  force  levels  because  that  is  the  are- 
rogative  of  the  President. 

I  disagree  with  the  substitute  pro- 
posal on  which  we  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  vote,  offered  by  my  good  frieids 
and  highly  respected  colleagues,  the  S  m- 
ator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevensgn*. 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <:^r. 
HtTMPHREY  1 ,  and  others,  because ,  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  poUlely 
requesting  the  President  to  undertak^  to 
negotiate  new  troop  levels  in  Europ^. 

The  President  has  already  indicated  he 
does  not  want  our  advice  on  this  subj  jct. 
He  is  opposed  even  to  a  sense-of-ttie- 
Soiate  resolution  indicating  that! we 
think  it  might  be  advisable  for  hini  to 
enter  into  negotiations.  The  time  ^as 
come  for  us  to  look  beyond  futile  sease- 
of-the-Senate  resolutions  that  exptess 
nothing  more  than  a  pious  hope.  I  ask 
the  Senate  what  hope  there  is,  anyway,  if 
this  administration  really  lacks  the  tie- 
sire  to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  pur 
forces?  Under  such  circumstances  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  negotiatibns 
could  succeed.  ' 

Is  there  a  Senator  here  who  can  telLme 
what  negotiations  of  this  adminisUra- 
tion— if  I  must  put  it  that  bluntly— jare 

Where  on  the  negotiating  front  is  there 
any  success  to  point  to?  ! 

The  SALT  talks  are  going  into  their 
sectHid  year;  they  are  stalemated.  Evjery 
new  announcement  from  the  adn^in- 
istration  is  more  pessimistic.  ! 

The  Paris  talks  are  going  into  their 
fourth  year:  we  are  told  the  prospects  are 
bleak,  that  the  talks  are  stalemated  »nd 
are  very  unlikely  to  produce  results^ 

Why.  the  only  person  who  has  s^ic 
cessfully  negotiated  anything  since 
Nixon  became  President  is  Wilbur  I ' 
our  distinguished  friend  in  the  Ho 
Representatives,  who  managed  to  n 
tiate  a  voluntary  textile  agreement  ^»ith 
Japan.  And  that  was  repudiated  by  [the 
administration.  i 

I  say  to  you  that  going  no  furlfier 
than  advising  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  mutual  force  reductions  is  not  nmch 
of  a  move  for  the  Senate  to  makd  in 
pressing  for  reductions  of  American 
forces  in  Europe.  That  is  why  I  opi^se 
the  Mathias-Humphrey-Stevenson  sub- 
stitute. .    ^ 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  of  the  Un:  ted 
States  to  face  up  to  the  problem  and  1  eg- 
islate  with  respect  to  it. 

Indeed.  Mr,  President,  if  we  look  back 
to  earlier  times,  when  we  have  had  s<  ime 
success  in  negotiating  with  the  Russians, 
we  will  find  that,  on  occasion,  the  stale- 
mate at  the  negotiating  table  was  tro- 
ken,  following  a  unilateral  act  on  our 
part.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  re- 
member the  years  of  painful,  slugirtsh 
negotiations  that  went  on  in  Geneva,  the 
complexities,  and  all  of  the  suspicions 


that  were  aroused.  He  will  remember  the 
resistance  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  How- 
ever, after  President  Kennedy  announced 
that  we  would  unilaterally  refrain  from 
testing  in  the  air,  and  tliat  we  would  do 
this  as  long  as  the  Russians  did  likewise, 
that  stalemate  weis  broken.  And  we  went 
on  to  negotiate  a  limited  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wUI  yield  only  after 
I  have  completed  my  argument.  I  am  on 
limited  time. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
much  more  recent  situation  relating  to 
bacteriological  weapons.  When  President 
Nixon — and  I  want  to  give  him  full  credit 
for  this — said,  "We  will  unilaterally  stop 
manufacturing  more  of  these  weapons 
and  we  will  detoxify  our  arsenal  and  get 
out  of  the  business,"  then,  interestingly 
enough,  the  Russians  came  along  and 
indicated  their  willingness  to  do  likewise. 
They  announced  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  pact  on  that  subject. 

So,  for  those  who  say  that  we  must 
take  no  unilateral  step,  I  suggest  that  the 
record  shows  that  unilateral  action  pru- 
dently taken  has  led  to  successful  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  should  be  no  mystery  as  to  why 
this  is  so.  We  have  no  confidence  in  than 
and  they  have  no  confidence  in  us.  We 
say  we  cannot  trust  them  and  they  say 
they  cannot  trust  us.  We  say  that  we  must 
see  their  deeds,  that  we  will  not  rely  upon 
their  words.  They  say  the  same  about  us. 

We  say,  "Let  there  be  some  evidence  of 
good  faith,"  and  they  say  the  same  about 
us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  should  read  in  the  paper  that 
Mr.  Kosygin  said  In  Moscow  yesterday: 

If  the  West  displayed  reedlnese  really  to 
take  practical  steps  In  this  direction — 

That  is  force  reductions  in  Europe — 
we   would   do   everything   possible   to   reach 
an  agreement. 

But  it  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  not  take  this  first  step.  Why?  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention  and  at 
length  to  the  arguments.  It  is  said  that 
we  have  an  alliance  and  we  must  not 
do  anything  unilaterally;  that  this  is 
no  way  to  treat  our  allies.  It  Is  argued 
that  we  must  wait  for  a  common  agree- 
ment and  then  move  in  concert. 

I  call  for  rebuttal  on  the  distinguished 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Tom  Wicker,  who  reminds  us  that  uni- 
lateralism is  hardly  new  to  the  NATO 
Alliance.  He  says: 

The  record  shows,  unfortunately,  that  the 
French  have  pulled  out,  the  Portuguese  have 
their  forces  on  duty  maintaining  their  Afri- 
can empire,  Britain  has  eliminated  con- 
scription, Canada  has  cut  Its  EJuropean  con- 
tingent, etc.,  ad  Infinitum.  Who's  unilateral? 
And  who  has  borne  the  bulk  of  the  load  for 
two  decades,  with  precloiis  little  help  in 
sight? 

Yet,  others  argued  we  must  not  act 
unilaterally  even  if  others  do  because 
every  other  NATO  partner  depends  on 
us.  We  are,  it  is  said,  the  cornerstone, 
and  if  the  cornerstone  is  removed,  the 
NATO  structure  will  come  tumbling 
down. 

Czechoslovakia  has  been  alluded  to  as 


proof  of  the  hsusard  entailed  if  we  take 
unilateral  action.  But,  Mr.  President,  we 
had  300,000  troops  in  Europe  when  the 
incident  in  Czechoslovakia  occurred.  Did 
that  large  force,  which  we  are  told  we 
must  continue  to  maintain,  constitute 
any  deterrent  to  the  Russians  in  Czecho- 
slovakia? I  suggest  that  it  did  not. 

No,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  convinc- 
ing argument  that  we  should  not  legis- 
late a  prudent  reduction  now.  The  only 
argument  I  have  heard  that  concerns 
me  in  this  matter  is  that  150,000  is  too 
large  a  step  to  take  by  legislative  action; 
that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  totally  de- 
mobilizing the  American  force  in  Eu- 
rope and,  thus,  that  it  might  destroy 
the  morale  of  our  allies  and  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  deserting  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  there  is  some 
force  to  that  argument.  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  instead  of  legislating  a  reduc- 
tion of  150,000  troops,  we  legislate  a  re- 
duction of  50,000  troops.  No  one  can  con- 
tend that  this  would  destroy  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  sExjke  of;  that 
this  would  constitute  any  kind  of  secu- 
rity hazard  to  Western  Ehirope  as  others 
here  have  mentioned.  Why,  Melvin  Laird, 
the  President's  own  Secretary  of  War, 
only  6  months  ago,  proposed  a  unilateral 
reduction  of  20,000  men.  He  was  not  con- 
cerned that  such  a  reduction  would  have 
any  deleterious  effect  nor  deal  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  alliance,  or  to  the  security  of 
Western  Europe. 

A  reduction  of  50,000  men  could  not 
have  any  disabling  effect  or  cause  any 
great  new  hazard  to  aiise.  It  would  be, 
however,  a  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  our  good  faith  and  our  will- 
ingness to  take  a  first  step;  it  could  easily 
provide  the  climate  for  much  more  far- 
reaching  negotiations  that  could  reduce 
the  tensions  in  Middle  Europe;  it  might, 
indeed,  lead  to  a  new  basis  for  a  general 
settlement  there. 

That  has  been  our  experience  in  the 
past.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
prove  to  be  our  experience  in  this  case. 
If  it  did  not  lead  to  reciprocal  reductions 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  or  if  it  did 
not  lead  to  productive  negotiations  of  a 
much  more  far-reaching  character, 
nothing  would  have  been  sacrificed. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  we  can  re- 
duce our  force  by  50,000  men.  Why,  we 
might  not  have  to  reach  below  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  By  beginning  to  cut 
away  a  few  layers  of  encrusted  bureauc- 
racy we  might  even  produce  a  leaner  and 
more  mobile  fighting  force. 

Nothing  would  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
argument  that,  by  kicking  the  corner- 
stone out  of  NATO,  the  great  edifice 
would  come  tumbling  bown,  could  easily 
be  ignored,  if  we  would  take  the  first  step, 
that  is,  removing  50,000  troops,  and  then 
wait  to  see  what  follows. 

By  indicating  to  our  allies  and  the 
world  that  Congress  in  good  faith  wants 
the  arms  buildup  in  Europe  to  be  reduced 
and  that  we  have  the  courage  to  take  the 
first  step,  we  might,  indeed,  strengthen 
the  President's  hand  at  the  negotiating 
table.  We  would  certainly  not  handicap 
him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  said  that 
when  we  have  taken  unilateral  action 
the  result  has  always  been  profitable 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No;  I  wish  to  correct 
the  Senator  here.  I  said  we  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  past  where  unilateral 
action  on  our  part  led  to  successful  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
cited  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  was  going  to 
raise  about  three  questions  and  let  the 
Senator  answer  them. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  been  ratified. 
Does  it  leave  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion of  parity  or  in  a  position  of  in- 
feriority, stated  interms  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  countries  prior  to 
imposition  of  the  test  ban  treaty? 

The  Senator  mentioned  bacteriological 
weapons.  Does  the  Senator  know  with 
certainly  that  the  Russians  have  indeed 
subscribed  in  practice  to  the  provisions  of 
the  agreements  on  bacteriological  weap- 
ons? Are  there,  indeed,  any  inspection 
methods  that  would  assure  us  in  that 
regard? 

The  Senator  said  the  Soviets  cannot 
trust  us,  and,  therefore,  we  must  show 
some  evidence  of  good  will.  I  find  it  a 
little  hard  to  accept  that. 

For  25  years  since  World  War  n  it 
was  the  United  States  which  tried  to  dis- 
arm. It  was  the  Soviets  that  initiated 
the  arms  race.  In  1948  when  the  Soviets 
shut  off  Berlin  contrary  to  the  four- 
power  agreement,  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed in  its  hands  the  power  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  preemptive  war, 
and  yet  we  acted  with  great  restraint.  We 
have  acted  with  great  restraint  in  nu- 
merous instances  of  provocation  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Every  time  they  acted  with 
provocation  we  acted  with  restraint.  We 
slowed  down  development  of  our  mili- 
tary technology  and  they  increased 
theirs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  Senator  was  going  to  ask  a  question. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
make  the  speech  on  his  own  time.  I 
would,  at  this  time,  be  happy  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  question  is:  Con- 
sidering these  facts,  does  the  Senator 
really  believe  that  Soviets  cannot  trust 
us?  Does  the  Senator  really  believe  the 
Soviets  think  we  have  aggressive  designs 
on  them?  Does  the  Senator  resdly  be- 
lieve we  benefited  by  the  test  ban 
treaty  and  the  bacteriological  agree- 
ments; and  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  we 
refused  to  act  xmilaterally  in  killing  the 
ABM  they  immediately  agreed  to  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  which 
are  vital? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  know  If  the 
Senator  meant  those  questions  seriously 
or  rhetorically. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Seriously. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  I  appreciate  he  is  on  our  side;  I 
am  also  on  our  side.  I  harbor  many  sus- 
picions about  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I 
am  sufficiently  realistic  to  know  that  they 
bave  their  suspicions  about  us.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  recognizes 
this  is  so. 
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I,  for  one,  voted  for  the  test  ban 
treaty,  and  think  it  has  worked  out  well 
for  both  sides.  The  fact  that  it  still  ex- 
ists indicates  it  has  worked  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  sides. 

My  argimient  was  that  we  came  to  the 
successful  negotiation  of  that  treaty  only 
after  we  had  taken  a  unilateral  step.  That 
step  came  when  President  Kenneidy  an- 
nounced we  were  pr^ared  on  our  own  to 
stop  testing,  and  we  would  refrain  from 
testing  in  the  air  and  water  as  long  as 
the  Russians  refrained.  It  was  after  our 
imilateral  declaration  that  the  climate 
improved  and  negotiations  proceeded  to 
the  successful  signing  of  the  treaty. 

As  to  bacteriological  warfare,  I  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  what  he  did.  I 
say  that  he  took  this  step  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  and  I  strongly  commended 
him  at  the  time.  I  try  not  to  be  too  par- 
tisan in  these  matters.  I  think  the  Presi- 
den  deserved  to  be  commended. 

But  it  was  only  after  he  toe*  that  uni- 
lateral step  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
detoxify  one  arsenal  of  bacteriological 
weapons  and  get  out  of  bacteriological 
warfare  that  we  got  a  receptive  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  indeed,  a  re- 
sponse which  may  form  the  basis  for  a 
very  successful  agreement  on  this  score. 

So  we  ought  not  to  be  so  leery  of  a  uni- 
lateral action  when  imilateral  action  Is 
prudently  taken. 

I  would  say  that  tf  the  Senate  sees  fit  to 
adopt  the  amendment,  our  first  step 
might  be  a  useful  one.  It  might  be  the 
step  that  would  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and 
permit  a  reduction  of  armaments  and 
tension  in  middle  Europe,  which,  unless 
it  happens,  might  one  day  be  the  start- 
ing place  of  the  third  world  war. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  quite  brief.  Other  Senators 
will  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment,  although  it  provides 
for  reductions  smaller  in  nimiber,  has 
the  same  inherent  qualities  in  connec- 
tion with  mutuality  of  reductions  and 
mutuality  of  agreements  with  our  ad- 
versaries as  the  other  amendments  had 
and  as  the  Mansfield  amendment  has. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and  I  be- 
come more  and  more  convinced,  as  this 
debate  goes  on,  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  as  he  introduced  it,  draws 
the  issue  clearer  and  more  firmly  than 
anything  else,  either  yes  or  no.  There 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that, 
but  thi/*  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
carry  loe  same  inherent  defect  in  the 
princip«»*  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
mainttu;'  here  and  that  has  been  main- 
tained fr>  far  by  the  votes. 

The  poRition  of  the  United  States  was 
arriveo  n^t.  after  we  had  the  conferences 
that  tl#-  President  had  last  year.  The 
President  sent  to  the  council  which  met 
in  December,  and  it  Is  known  as  the 
Atlantic  Council,  made  up  of  a  group 
of  ministers  meeting  after  the  others 
have  met  and  negotiations  have  gone  on, 
to  the  following  effect: 

We  have  agreed — 

meaning  after  consultation — 
that  NATO's  conventional  forces — 


there  is  something  about  tactical,  small 
nuclear  weapons,  but  he  is  talking  now 
about  conventional  forces — 

must  not  only  be  maintained  but  In  certain 
key  strengths  given  a  slmlldr  approach  by 
our  allies.  The  United  States  wUl  maintain 
and  Improve  its  own  forces  In  Europe  and 
will  not  reduce  them  until  we  have  recipro- 
cal  action   from  our   adversaries. 

Right  or  wrong  in  that  conclusion, 
that  was  his  deliberate  conclusion.  That 
was  the  position  of  our  coimtry.  They 
were  acting  on  it,  and  we  are  acting  on 
it.  We  went  into  the  SALT  talks  with 
that  as  the  backgroxmd.  That  is  the  pol- 
icy now.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  Those  matters  are  pending. 

We  have  had  recent  statements  about 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
change  this  whole  matter  by  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  floor.  In  fact.  I  think 
the  figures  contained  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment  draw  the  issue  clearer  and 
would  be  the  aflQrmative  issue  to  vote  on 
but  that  is  just  my  personal  opinion.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  principle  here,  at  this 
stage,  until  there  has  been  a  chance  to 
see  how  the  enunciation  by  the  President 
would  work. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated  for  those  reasons  and  that  we 
get  to  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  3^elding  to  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  in  opposition  to  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  sponsor  of  the  amendment  ssdd 
there  can  be  no  hazard  in  a  very  limited 
reduction  of  this  size.  I  am  somewhat 
reminded  by  those  who  call  for  a  "little 
reduction"  of  the  saying  that  one  can- 
not be  a  "little  pregnant."  Both  sort  of 
grow  on  you.  That  is  what  would  hap- 
pen in  this  instance. 

To  the  extent  that  this  body  allows  its 
attitude  toward  the  world  community  to 
be  colored  by  a  tragic  war  halfway 
around  the  world,  to  the  extent  that  we 
close  cur  eyes  to  the  real  and  very  dif- 
ferent situation  in  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  it  would  be  disastrous. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  says  we  are 
told  this  must  go  on  indefinitely.  By 
whom?  I  have  heard  no  responsible 
member  of  this  administration  say  that 
this  troop  level  must  continue.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  to  the  contrary,  they  say 
very  vigorously  that  they  are  bent  on 
negotiations  to  reduce  our  commitment 
and  to  insist  that  NATO  carry  a  larger 
share  of  the  burden.  Their  actions  under- 
gird  their  words. 

I  was  particularly  intrigued  by  the 
argimient  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, who  spoke  of  morality,  sajdng  that 
these  300,000  men  were,  in  effect,  sacri- 
fices on  the  line  of  deterrence.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  the  question  what  alter- 
native he  would  propose.  He  says  that 
should  the  Communist  world  attack  a 
Europe  unprotected  by  American  ground 
forces,  he  would  vigorously  suggest  that 
we  respond  unequivocably  and  totally. 
With  what?  One  thousand  Minutemen? 
Himdreds  of  Poseidons?  Is  it  more  moral 
to  talk  about  a  limited  war  which  can 
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possibly  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  br 
the  obliteration  of  mankind?  Where  is 
the  morality? 

Then  there  is  the  worry  expressed  by 
those  who  talk  about  cost.  I  wonder  abo  jt 
the  argument  of  those  who  talk  about 
this  $650  million.  I  know  many  who  tod^y 
express  such  concern  about  a  deficit  jln 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  yet  they 
have  voted  for  well  over  $120  billion  in 
foreign  aid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
foreign  aid  has  been  given  to  Just  ope 
Communist  country  than  there  is  in  this 
entire  bill.  Where  is  the  sense  of  priqr- 
Ity?  Where  is  the  sense  of  price  thert? 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  not  there  ito 
wage  war;  they  are  there  to  prevent  w^r, 
and  that  is  the  distinction. 

If  we  reduce  our  force  unilaterally  by 
the  mandate  of  this  body,  and  If  t^e 
fondest  dreams  of  the  sponsors  are  Hot 
realized  and  the  Russians  do  not  di- 
gage  In  a  comparable  unilateral  redac- 
tion of  force,  then  have  we  not  reduoed 
oiu:  ability  to  prevent  war?  Have  we  r|ot 
increased  our  reliance  upon  the  ultimate 
weapon  for  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
nuclear  weapons? 

We  hear  the  constant  argiunent  that 
we  can  rely  on  7,000  tactical  nucldar 
weapons — If  there  is  such  a  numben — 
In  Europe.  I  just  cannot  imagine  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  sxiggesting  that  ^e 
should  rely  on  that  kind  of  deterrence 
to  save  the  world  from  destruction,  be- 
cause that  Is  exactly  how  we  achieve  Aie 
destruction  of  mankind,  by  using  tjhe 
first  of  those  so-called  tactical  weapotis. 

The  purpose  of  our  forces  in  Eiir(|pe 
is  to  prevent  war.  To  the  extent  that  iwe 
can  reduce  them  in  consonance  with  Re- 
ductions by  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  ke 
can  reduce  the  prospect  of  war  and  We 
can  enhance  the  prevention  of  war.  JTo 
the  extent  that  we  reduce  them  unUit- 
eraUy,  we  enhance  the  prospect  of  war 
and  we  reduce  the  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing a  war.  Such  a  gsunble  is  intoleraqle. 

I  vigorously  oppose  this  amendmeni 

Mr.  President,  1 3rield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yl^ld 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska* 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish!  to 
address  myself  to  points  made  by  <|he 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee.  , 

First,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion's resolve  to  withdraw  troops,  I  might 
remind  the  Senator  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  brought 
to  oiu:  attention  yesterday  that  an  iiil- 
tlative  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  made 
almost  a  year  ago,  in  June  1970. 1  do  Aot 
know  what  the  response  of  the  admlms- 
tratlon  was.  All  we  know  is  that  nothing 
has  happened.  I 

This  year,  when  the  President  deliv- 
ered his  state  of  the  world  addres$ — 
and  I  would  commend  it  to  the  reading 
of  Senators — he  was  very  explicit  that 
we  will  maintain  the  troop  levels  we  hnve 
today  In  NATO.  So  I  would  take  that  to 
be  an  official  rebuff  to  the  offer  of  nei;o- 
tlations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can  only  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  what  we  see  today  Is  ^ot 
an  effort  to  negotiate,  but  a  tactical  re- 
sponse to  the  Mansfield  amendment  by 
the  administration. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  warheads  in  Europe,    I  mlcht 


suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  he  examine  the  battle  plan  for  the 
Army  in  Europe.  The  battle  plan  con- 
templates the  use  of  nuclear  warheads 
within  the  first  30  to  90  hours  of  activity. 
If  that  is  a  discussion  of  a  situation 
where  we  are  not  going  to  look  toward 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  I  cannot  read  cor- 
rectly; and  if  my  colleague  does  not 
have  that  Information,  I  can  furnish  It 
to  him  very  quickly  from  imclassifled 
sources. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wlU  yield,  I  also  know  that  we 
have  no  deterrent  capacity  in  Europe 
If  we  were  to  unilaterally  withdraw 
our  forces  from  Europe.  What  if  Russia 
were  to  decide  to  close  down  Berlin,  for 
example,  as  they  have  done  before? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
move  an  army  in,  we  moved  a  small  bat- 
taUon  in.  At  the  roadblocks,  the  Russian 
officers  were  overheard  to  comment,  as 
it  went  by,  that  it  was  not  an  army.  It 
was  not  300,000  men  remaining  hostages, 
it  was  a  small  group  of  Americans. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  will  admit, 
will  he  not,  that  they  were  backed  up 
by  600,000  men?  Would  he  not  agree 
that  they  had  adequate  force  behind 
them?  They  were  simply  a  reflection  of 
the  American  presence.  And  I  think  that 
presence  kept  Berlin  free. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  Is  quite  ob- 
vious that  they  were  a  reflection  of  the 
total  U.S.  capability,  and  not  what  was 
left  in  Europe. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  would  the  Senator 
suggest  that  we  rely  totally  on  Minute- 
men,  as  opposed  to  troops? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  might  suggest  to  my 
colleague  that  that  is  what  we  would 
be    doing    in    smy    event.    In    the    last 

analysis.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee expired?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor,  not  to  engage  in  a  bitter  argu- 
ment, but  to  comment  upon  what  I  think 
has  been  the  constructive  nature  of  much 
of  the  discussion  here  today,  and  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  constructive  results  of 
this  debate. 

Much  of  what  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho  said  I 
thoroughly  agree  with.  He  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  our  leading  spokesmen,  one 
of  the  most  competent  and,  I  think,  weU 
prepared  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
field  of  national  security  and  foreign 
policy. 

I  recognize  that  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  Is  not  so  much  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  forces,  but 
the  method  by  which  we  attain  that  goal. 
That  is,  at  least,  my  main  concern. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  evidence  re- 
layed to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Syisington)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  of  over- 
staffing,  duplication,  and  of  other  ex- 
penses of  our  military  personnel  in  West- 


em  Europe  may  well  be  as  factual  as 
facts  can  be. 

But  as  I  see  it  the  real  problem  to  con- 
centrate on,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  developments,  Is  mutual  bal- 
anced force  reductions  between  the 
NATO  powers  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
powers.  I  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the 
possibility  of  a  negotiated  reduction  in 
those  forces  within  both  alliances,  the 
alliance  of  the  West,  NATO,  and  the  al- 
liance of  the  East,  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

It  is  analogous,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  now  un- 
derway. We  could  very  well  make  a  sharp 
unilateral  reduction  in  nuclear  weaponry 
at  the  risk  of  our  own  security.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  exercise  caution,  and  take 
steps  which  would  contribute  to  control- 
ling the  arms  race  and  not  stimulating  it. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  never  run  the  risk  of  falling 
appreciably  behind.  We  have  never  uni- 
laterally cut  forces  at  a  time  when  we 
thought  they  were  a  contributing  factor 
to  world  stability. 

My  argument  today,  which  has 
prompted  me  to  cosponsor  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, relates  primarily  to  the  method  we 
utilize  as  a  government  and  as  a  partner 
in  NATO  to  achieve  better  cooperation 
between  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  Congress,  and  a  better  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  members  of 
NATO.  Finally  we  should  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  not 
as  the  United  States  of  America  alone, 
but  as  a  NATO  partner,  on  the  mutual 
reduction  of  forces. 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  must  take  the  initiative,  we  as  a  gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  of  America; 
and  second,  that  we  insist  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  report  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  a 
date  certain  and  periodically  thereafter, 
on  his  achievements  and  progress  made. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  report 
of  the  Initiatives  we  had  taken,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  basically 
correct,  except  on  one  point.  President 
Kennedy  did  announce  on  June  10,  1963, 
that  we  would  proceed  with  halting  fur- 
ther nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere, 
on  the  groimd,  and  under  water,  pending 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But,  whUe  we  took  the  first  step, 
we  Insisted  that  there  be  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  see,  for  example,  in  any  of 
the  amendments  here  that  we  should 
reduce  the  NATO  forces  by  50,000  or 
150,000  pending  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  President,  if  some  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  stating 
that  we  will  reduce  our  NATO  com- 
mitment by  150,000  men  and  that  the 
reduction  will  be  on  the  books  as  of 
December  31  provided  that  by  that  time 
the  Soviet  Union  has  reduced  its  forces 
proportionately,  I  will  buy  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  happen  to  beUeve 
this  option  would  be  extremely  desirable. 
It  Is  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  after 
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having  watched  very  carefully  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  24th  Commimlst  Party 
Congress — and  I  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness, both  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  teacher, 
having  just  finished  teaching  a  course  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  and  look- 
ing at  it  from  an  academic  as  well  as 
from  a  political  point  of  view — that  the 
central  theme  of  the  24th  Party  Congress 
was  the  economic  strains  now  existing 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Every  speech 
had  that  message  In  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  are  offering 
today  the  possibility  of  mutual  troop 
withdrawals  because  somehow  or  other 
they  have  been  converted  to  love,  peace, 
and  tranquillity.  I  think  they  are  doing  it 
because  they  need  to  do  it.  In  other 
words,  they  face  some  of  the  same  con- 
cerns we  do. 

My  main  point  is  that  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  delicately  bal- 
anced. Even  though  one  can  show  that 
one  side  has  more  tanks  than  the  other 
or  one  side  has  more  divisions  than  the 
other,  there  are  other  compensatory 
forces,  producing  a  net  result  of  a  very 
delicately  balanced  mutual  deterrent. 

Somebody  said  It  is  not  a  balance  of 
power  but  a  balance  of  terror.  Yes,  in 
many  ways  what  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia portrayed  could  be  true.  But  I 
submit  that  the  greatest  single  force  for 
peace  that  this  world  has  had  in  the  last 
25  years  has  been  the  NATO  Alliance.  It 
has  not  promoted  war.  It  has  not  caused 
aggression.  It  has  stabilized  Western 
Europe.  It  has  given  us  a  sense  of  sta- 
bility. It  has  been  a  wise  investment.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  liquidate  that  In- 
vestment or  will  not  in  any  way  jeopard- 
ize it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  be  very  clear  with  my  colleagues.  I 
want  force  reductions.  I,  too,  am  con- 
cerned about  balance  of  payments.  But 
I  served  in  the  Government,  and  the 
main  problem  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  not  NATO  but  the  outfiow  of 
money  by  American  corporations  and 
American  banks  to  get  higher  Interest 
rates  in  Europe.  It  had  very  little  to  do 
with  NATO.  The  other  problem,  as  has 
already  been  noted  on  this  floor,  is  our 
exports  as  related  to  the  volume  of  our 
imports. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  argue  over 
method,  let  us  Just  ask  ourselves:  Is  It 
better  to  legislate  or  to  negotiate?  I 
would  hope  that  when  we  come  to  that 
decision,  we  would  agree  that  we  should 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  directive;  we  should  give  him,  In  a 
sense,  our  nudge,  to  negotiate  for  reduc- 
tion of  forces  and  the  sharing  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  within  NATO,  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  within  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  respond 
to  my  esteemed  and  amiable  friend,  the 


Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Hum- 
phrey). 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  no  one  in 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  is  more  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  to  see  our  forces  and 
Russian  forces  reduced  in  Europe  than 
Senator  Humphrey.  He  is  quite  right 
when  he  says  that  this  is  a  question  of 
method.  The  method  he  would  prefer  is 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  in 
which  we  express  to  the  President  our 
judgment  that  he  ought  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  a  mutual  reduction  of 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  have  become 
too  cynical,  but  in  my  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  watched  the  fate  of  many  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  I  have 
watched  the  respect  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  given  such  resolution.  I  say 
advisedly  that  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution on  this  important  question  will 
get  about  as  much  attention  at  the  White 
House  as  a  letter  from  Wally  Hlckel 
would.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  in  great 
friendship  and  cordiality,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  that  the  letter  got  a  lot 
of  attention.  The  problem  was  that 
Hlckel  did  not  get  enough.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  afraid  your  reso- 
lution would  go  the  way  Hickel  went. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  I  am  mistaken.  Perhaps  the 
climate  has  chsmged.  However,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  shown 
no  previous  indication  of  a  willingness 
to  reduce  forces.  In  every  previous  en- 
counter with  our  own  allies,  he  has  held 
out  adamantly  against  it.  He  has  never 
before  shown  any  enthusiasm  for  any 
offers  held  out  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  or  Mr. 
Kosygin,  yet,  suddenly  they  are  being 
warmly  embraced  and  great  hopes  are 
being  held  out.  If  the  climate  has 
changed,  it  is  because  the  Senator  frc«n 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  brought  this 
proposition  to  the  fioor.  Faced  with  this 
long  overdue  proposition,  suddenly 
things  begin  to  hai>pen. 

In  deference  to  the  possibility  that  un- 
expected events  might  unfold,  and  that 
the  Senate  should  have  its  right  to  worit 
Its  own  judgment  on  which  method  we 
should  adopt.  I  shall  withdraw  this 
amendment,  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  Senate  may  then  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  Mathias-Humphrey- 
Stevenson  proposal.  If,  in  its  wisdom,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  would  prefer  to 
use  that  method,  I,  of  course,  will  accept 
that  decision.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Mathias-Hxunphrey-Stevenson  proposal 
is  rejected  by  the  Senate,  then  it  is  my 
Intention  to  call  up  this  amendment  smd 
ask  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  upon  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  in  mind.  I  withdraw  the  amendment, 
pending  a  vote  on  the  Mathlas-Humph- 
rey-Stevenson  proposal,  and  I  jrleld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
my  time  is  withdrawn  automatically,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Who  yields  tin?  3? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  question  is  very  simple.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  kind  of  message  the  Senate 
is  going  to  give  to  the  American  peo- 
ple  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  that  mes- 
sage is  going  to  be  determined  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  Whether  it  is  going 
to  be  a  message  that  there  is  hope  for 
some  gradual  evolution  of  NATO's  sys- 
tem, that  the  NATO  structure  is  going 
to  grow  and  stUl  be  vital,  still  evolve  as 
a  strong  force  in  the  world,  and  yet  with- 
out inequitable  burdens  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  is  going  to  be  decided  here. 
That  Is  really  the  kind  of  message  we 
have  to  shape. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
twice  gone  to  the  NATO  i>arlitunentarians 
conference  in  Europe  where  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  as  they  led  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  there,  trying  to  explain 
to  our  NATO  friends  that  for  25  years 
our  taximyers  have  paid  the  cost  of 
European  defense  and  that  our  Europetm 
partners  have  not  carried  their  share. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  listened  to 
members  from  the  NATO  coimtrles  who 
raised  the  specter  of  the  growth  of  a  new 
German  military  presence  In  Europe,  and 
they  expressed  very  candidly  their  fears 
of  that  possibility. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  has  a  credible  alternative  to 
the  Mansfield  resolution,  one  that  will 
express  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Con- 
gress. This  matter  must  be  brought  back 
into  balance;  but,  at  the  same  time  we 
must  not  precipitately  withdraw  our 
forces  from  the  NATO  coimtries,  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  presence  in  Egypt 
and  the  tensions  in  Europe  are  growing. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  I  commend  the  leadership  of 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  and  New 
Yoiit  (Mr.  Javits)  in  assisting  to  bring 
out  an  amendment  which  is  one  that  I 
feel  the  Senate  shoiUd  support,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
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(Mr, 


to   the   Senator   from    California 

TUNNEY).  , 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  tjiank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  yielding 
tome.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  is  ess^tial 
today,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  go  on  record  as  favoring  a 
reform  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

No  responsible  American  wants  t(i  end 
NATO.  It  obviously  has  been  a  bulRrark 
against  Soviet  expansionism  in  Europe. 
But  it  is  high  time  the  states  of  We  item 
Europe  assvune  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense.  A  strong,  self-raliant 
Europe  is  an  essential  precondition  to 
lasting  stability  in  Europe  as  a  wh<ile. 

NATO  has  made  an  indispensablei  con- 
tribution to  the  building  of  such  a  doali- 
tion.  but  COTitinuing  NATO  in  its  present 
form  which  amounts,  in  effect,  tJD  an 
American  military  protectorate  is]  now 
counterproductive  for  us  and  foii  the 
Europeans.  It  is  tranforming  a  relation- 
ship of  friendship  into  a  relationship  of 
permanent  dependence. 

I  think  it  is  unhealthy  and  dangerous 
to  insist  upon  doing  for  others  what^  they 
should  be  willing  to  do  for  themselves. 

Our  own  resources  are  dangerpusly 
overstretched.  I  feel  it  is  Importanfi  that 
it  be  made  clear  to  the  Europeans,  h^  the 
action  that  the  Senate  takes  today-4 — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  |  (Mr. 
Bkntsen)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  If  rom 
California  has  expired.  j 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  very  sorr^  but 
my  time  is  limited.  I  thank  the  Sehator 
for  his  remarks  and  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sector 
from  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  initially,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  iistinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfxkld) 
for  initiating  this  historic  debatd,  al- 
though I  shall  oppose  his  amendment.  I 
concur  with  what  my  dlstlnguishe<l  col- 
league from  California  has  just  s^d.  It 
is  essential  that  there  be  an  expression 
by  this  body  with  regard  to  the  futikre  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  his 
cosponsors.  It  does  not  require  unilateral 
reduction  of  troops  in  Europe.  It  calls 
for  or  asks  for  negotiations  on  mutual 
and  balanced  troop  reduction.  It  alsi )  asks 
for  negotiations  with  our  NATO  allies 
regarding  the  balance-of-paytnents 
problem  and  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  every  6  months; 

1  am  afraid  there  is  a  possibility.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Preident. 
that  this  body  could  defeat  the  Majlsfield 
amendment,  defeat  this  substltuta  also. 
and  end  up  saying  nothing.  The  debate 
havliig  begun.  I  believe  for  the  Senate  to 
do  nothing  would  be  a  mistake.     I 

This  substitute  is  a  forceful  statement 
from  this  body  with  regard  to  balanced 
and  mutual  troop  reductions  and  .nego- 
tiations on  the  balance-of -payments 
problem. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mai  yland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  I  shall  support  hi>  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HIjmph- 

BXT). 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  have  made  some  conunents  on  this 
particular  amendment  but  would  take 
these  moments  to  restate,  as  forcefully 
as  I  can,  and  perhaps  as  persuasively  as 
possible,  the  argimient  which  has  been 
made  by  my  two  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  TUNNEY)  and  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong). 

The  point  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  there  is  a  warning 
going  out  from  this  body  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  administration,  that  the 
Senate  is,  in  a  sense,  angry,  that  it  feels  it 
has  not  been  properly  consulted,  that  it 
feels  there  should  be  troop  reductions, 
that  it  feels  we  have  borne  too  much  of 
the  burden  of  the  defense  of  Europe  and 
it  wants  something  done  about  it. 

I  do  not  claim  any  gift  of  prophecy 
but,  in  light  of  the  votes  taken  thus  far, 
I  would  imagine  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  might 
not  prevaU.  If  it  does  not  prevail,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  has 
said,  the  record  wlU  show  that  it  was  de- 
feated and  that  no  remedisil  action,  as 
such,  no  alternative  action,  was  taken 
by  the  Senate. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  I  have 
the  feeling  the  amendment  we  pro- 
pose— the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  myself — runs  con- 
trary to  what  the  administration  would 
want  as  well.  But,  it  is  fair  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable. It  does  the  following  things: 

One.  it  reafflrms  our  support  for  the 
NATO  Alliance. 

Two,  the  President  is  requested  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  to 
achieve  a  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  as  between  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces. 

Three,  the  President  is  requested,  in 
addition  to  regular  consultations,  to  ne- 
gotiate with  NATO  on  the  reduction  of 
U.S.  force  levels  and  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  U.S.  forces  which  remain 
in  Europe,  consistent  with  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope in  accordance  with  such  consulta- 
tions and  negotiations. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  becaxise 
then  comes  the  action  clause.  It  says  that 
the  President  "shall"  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  September  15.  Not  some  uncer- 
tain day,  but  the  15th  day  of  September 
1971,  and  every  6  months  thereafter,  on 
the  progress  of  such  consultations  and 
negotiations. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  on  the  15th  of  September 
there  is  no  progress  and  if  6  months 
thereafter  there  is  no  progress,  then  sure- 
ly the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
have  an  ironclad  case  that  there  is  only 
one  other  remedy  and  that  is  action  by 
this  body  and  the  Congress. 


But,  Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wsmts  to  negotiate  troop  reductions  as 
much  as  we  do. 

I  happen  to  be  of  the  other  party.  I  am 
a  severe  critic  of  him  on  many  occasions, 
but  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  enjoy 
our  bal£ince-of-payments  deficit.  I  do  not 
believe  he  wants  an  army  that  is  over 
fed.  overmanned,  and  overstocked.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  wants  what  we 
want. 

Now  he  has  heard  from  us.  I  ask  now 
that  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
I  ask  now  that  we  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  after  we 
have  given  attention  to  his  coming  re- 
port, "This  is  what  we  have  accom- 
plished— this  is  our  progress  report," 
we  will  say,  "We  will  back  you  if  you  are 
able  to  fulfill  the  objectives  we  have  out- 
lined and  if  you  are  not  able  to  fulfill 
them,  then  explain  why,"  as  was  said 
here  some  time  ago  in  the  debate,  "Come 
back  to  us  and  tell  us  why." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pni- 
BRiGHT)  has  an  amendment  which  he  of- 
fered and  which,  in  a  sense,  substan- 
tiates this  argiunent.  He  said  that  we 
should  cut  our  forces  unless  we  author- 
ize additional  ones  and  place  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  President  to  prove  the 
schedule  for  additional  forces.  That  Is 
exswitly  what  we  are  doing  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  saying  to  the  President,  "Mr 
President,  you  come  and  justify  to  us  why 
those  forces  are  there  or,  if  you  cannot, 
tell  us  what  reductions  you  have  made 
and  what  it  will  take  to  make  them." 

We  are  asking,  in  other  words,  for  con- 
sultation between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress; consultation  between  the  United 
States  and  its  allies;  consultation  and 
negotiation  between  the  United  States, 
NATO,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  coimtries. 
We  are  asking  for  action. 
I  submit  that  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  a  soimd  national  foreign 
poUcy  for  us  to  adopt  this  particular 
substitute  amendment. 

PlnaUy,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  having  mtiin- 
tained  a  consistently  high-level  discus- 
sion thiis  far  on  Issues  pertaining  to  the 
stationing  of  American  forces  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

My  praise  extends  especially  to  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  who  has  prompted  this 
discussion.  His  amendment  has  served  to 
mobilize  pressiire  for  a  thorough  evalu- 
ation of  American  commitments 
abroad — an  evaluation  which  must  take 
place  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

In  this  context  I  have  joined  Senators 
Mathias,  Javits,  and  Stevenson  in  co- 
sponsoring  an  amendment  which,  while 
preserving  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  would  move  to- 
ward the  settlement  of  many  outstand- 
ing issues  in  a  positive  way. 

I  feel  this  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  amendment  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  and 
our  own.  The  principal  points  of  amend- 
ment No.  87  are  that  the  United  States 
should  respond  to  the  Soviet  offer  for 
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mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  by 
inunediately  entering  into  negotiations. 
Second,  the  President  is  requested  to 
negotiate  with  our  European  allies  the 
question  of  U.S.  force  reductions  and  a 
more  equitable  formula  for  sharing  the 
fixiancial  burden. 

And  finally  the  President  would  be 
bound  to  report  to  Congress  by  Septem- 
ber 15  of  this  year  the  progress  in  the  two 
gets  of  negotiations  which  I  have  Just 
outlined. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not 
to  weaken  the  hand  of  the  President  or 
to  poison  the  present  atmosphere  for  ne- 
gotiations on  all  these  questions.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  bipartisan  attempt  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  present 
situation  and  to  bring  about  close  and 
continuing  consultation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Chairman  Brezhnev  has  made  an  offer 
to  negotiate  mutual  troop  reductions  and 
armaments  limitations  in  Europe.  In  in- 
formal remarks  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  these  talks  could  take  place 
outside  the  confines  of  a  European  Se- 
curity Conference.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Brezhnev  has  been  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Premier,  Chairman  Kosygin. 

I  interpret  this  invitation  seriously, 
having  studied  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  position  on  this  question,  espe- 
cially since  the  24th  Party  Congress.  It 
could  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  we 
and  our  European  friends  have  been 
waiting  for. 

We  may,  at  last,  be  able  to  arrive  at 
some  formula  for  troop  withdrawals  on 
both  sides  which  would  preserve  the 
same  sense  of  stability  which  now  ex- 
ists in  Western  Europe.  After  all,  sta- 
bility and  security  were  what  we  sought 
in  1949  and  I  see  every  reason  to  work 
for  the  same  goals  today.  These  goals 
are  not  an  excuse  for  remaining  stag- 
nant. If  interpreted  properly,  they  are 
dynamic  pursuits  which  permit  societies 
to  change  drastically  but  also  to  change 
peacefully. 

Such  negotiations  would  also  provide 
an  opportunity  to  limit  and  hopefully 
reduce  the  strategic  armaments  which 
have  been  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  entire  European  Continent. 
They  have  also  been  a  major  obstacle 
to  greater  conciUation  and  more  sub- 
stantive arms  control  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  present 
impasse  at  SALT  to  realize  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  significant  breakthrough. 
Perhaps  the  Soviet  offer  to  negotiate 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  puzzle.  Perhaps 
not.  But  how  foolish  not  to  test  the 
water. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  been  critical 
of  our  Government  for  not  moving  in 
this  direction.  And  I  agree  with  him 
entirely.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  obligate  the  Pres- 
ident to  undertake  negotiations  on  mu- 
tual balanced  force  reductions.  We  do 
not  merely  expect  him  to  enter  into 
negotiations  at  some  undetermined  date. 
We  require  him,  in  a  manner  befitting 
of  Congress  constitutional  powers,  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  those  negotiations 
at  regular  intervals. 


While  we  negotiate  at  this  level,  we 
should  also  be  consulting  with  our  allies 
on  the  question  of  member  commitments 
to  NATO. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  decried  the  seriousness  of  our  pres- 
ent balance-of -payments  position.  They 
then  point  to  our  NATO  expenditures  as 
if  they  were  the  source  of  all  our  trou- 
bles. Would  that  they  were. 

The  present  international  monetary 
situation  is  only  in  a  small  part  due  to 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
attributed  to  NATO  expenditures.  How 
does  a  $1.8  billion  annual  outflow  of 
American  dollars  affect  an  accumula- 
tion of  at  least  $50  billion  in  Europe?  Not 
very  significantly.  How  does  this  outfiow 
relate  to  the  far  more  serious  problem 
of  dollar  outfiows  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  and  to  the  unregulated 
practices  of  European  banks  which  have 
so  greatly  contributed  to  the  recent 
monetary  crisis?  Not  very  significantly. 
We  have  every  right  to  complain  about 
the  precarious  position  of  the  dollar.  But 
we  should  not  look  to  NATO  for  the 
blame.  The  blame  is  here  at  home  where 
the  administration  has  preferred  to  take 
a  position  of  benign  neglect  as  opposed  to 
active  and  constructive  concern.  Blame 
can  also  be  assigned  to  activities  abroad. 
Now  the  West  German  Government 
has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  reverse 
the  tide.  Some  people  view  the  actions 
taken  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  deUberate  action  taken 
against  the  American  dollar. 

I  view  the  situation  quite  differently. 
In  studying  the  developments  I  found 
that  the  West  German  Government  de- 
Uberated  carefully  before  reaching  the 
decision  it  did.  Viewed  in  the  long  term, 
this  decision  may  have  been  most  con- 
structive in  moving  to  a  solution  of  the 
world  liquidity  problem. 

Although  I  have  said  that  the  ques- 
tion of  NATO  expenditures  is  relatively 
insignificant  when  viewed  in  this  larger 
context,  I  would  not  discard  it — $1.8  bil- 
lion is  still  $1.8  billion.  It  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  financial  costs  in- 
volved in  maintaining  NATO. 

I,  therefore,  have  proposed  that  our 
Government  seek  In  every  way  possible 
to  achieve  a  more  equitable  formula.  The 
perfect  occtision  exists  in  the  present  ne- 
gotiations now  imderway  witii  the  Fed- 
eral RepubUc  for  an  offsetting  agreement. 
In  deference  to  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment, it  should  be  noted  that  in  past 
agreements  its  payments  have  amoimted 
to  roughly  $6.5  billion.  These  payments 
take  care  of  operational  costs  incurred 
by  American  troops  in  West  Germany, 
215,000  out  of  the  300,000  stationed  in 
Western  Etirope. 

We  should  also  be  asking  other  NATO 
members  to  share  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  costs.  I  underline  the  word  asking. 
We  should  not  be  telling  but  Eisking. 
They  are  our  alUes  and  our  partners.  No 
one  here  has  questioned  that  statement 
and  we  should  be  careful  that  this  point 
remains  perfectly  dear. 

Put  in  their  proper  perspective,  the 
economic  arguments  against  the  main- 
tenance of  present  U.S.  troop  commit- 
ments are  secondary  to  their  essential 
strategic  value. 


If  we  cut  our  forces  In  half,  the  possi- 
ble scenario  that  I  foresee  would  be 
counter  to  our  own,  yet  alone  our  sdlles' 
interests.  We  would  be  upsetting  the 
parity  which  now  exists  on  a  strategic 
level  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  hence,  we  would  be 
putting  ourselves  and  our  allies  In  an  un- 
comfortable negotiating  position. 

We  would  be  removing  the  incentive 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  arms  con- 
trol agreements  both  at  SALT  and  in  Eu- 
rope. We  could  conceivably  be  encourag- 
ing Soviet  adventures  in  the  Middle  East. 
Any  substantial  troop  reduction  at  this 
time  would  undoubtedly  be  an  across- 
the-board  cut,  affecting  not  only  our 
Army  and  Air  Force  squadrons  but  also 
the  Sixth  Fleet.  The  Sixth  Fleet  operates 
both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  we  reduce  the  Fleet's  opera- 
tional strength  while  the  Soviet  Union 
increases  its  own,  as  we  know  it  is  do- 
ing, we  are  Inviting  even  further  Soviet 
domination  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  great- 
ly depends  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States'  deterrent  capabilities.  The 
Sixth  Fleet  is  the  backbone  of  that  deter- 
rence. So  we  must  be  extremely  ca'.tious 
lest  we  weaken  our  capabilities  and  the 
chances  for  peace  In  that  area  of  the 
world. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  if 
we  precipitously  reduce  NATO  troop 
strength  by  withdrawing  half  of  the 
American  troops  in  Europe,  we  would  be 
abandoning  the  strategy  of  a  flexible 
response.  It  is  this  strategy  which  the 
Europeans  have  found  most  sujceptatole 
to  their  own  defense  requirements. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  have  a 
tripwire  defense  which  would  imme- 
diately set  off  a  nuclear  response.  Neither 
our  allies  nor  our  own  Government  would 
prefer  this  option.  And  yet  I  sometimes 
wonder,  considering  the  administration's 
present  definition  of  sufficiency  and  real- 
istic deterrence. 

Our  goal  should  be  reductions  but  they 
should  be  balanced.  It  is  certainly  tme 
that  the  administration  could  do  much 
more  to  move  in  this  direction.  I  might 
Just  point  out  that  between  1961  and. 
the  end  of  1967,  roughly  100.000  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Europe.  Between 
1968  and  1971,  however,  only  20,000  have 
been  withdrawn. 

Through  careful  study,  which  I  urge 
the  administration  to  imdertake,  I  am 
convinced  that  some  small  reductions 
can  be  undertaken  to  maximize  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  forces  in  Western  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  hope  that  sub- 
stantial reductions  can  be  implemented 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  points  of  tension 
and  potential  confrontation  in  central 
Europe.  It  is  with  that  purpose  in  mind 
that  I  join  Senators  Mathias,  Javits,  and 
Stevenson  in  cosponsoring  amendment 
No.  87. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
virtusdly  now  to  the  proposed  substitute 
which  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  I  have  expressed  my- 
self repeatedly  along  the  line  about  this 
unilateral  reduction  and  I  continue,  of 
course,  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

The  Eimendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  others  is  very  carefully 
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drawn  but  it  seems  to  me.  with  one  ex- 
ception that  I  shall  mention,  that  It  is 
virtually  a  restatement  of  the  Presidi  (nfs 
position.  It  could  not  mean  the  postlon 
of  this  Nation  in  all  the  negotiations 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  \«ith- 
in  NATO,  and  it  could  not  possibly  add 
strength  to  his  position,  as  I  see  it.  But 
it  certainly  could.  It  certainly  cjould 
cast  a  cloud  and  more  than  an  apprecia- 
ble cloud  over  his  position. 

If  this  should  become  law,  I  feel  that 
it  would  substantially  cast  doubt,  cast 
clouds,  and  cast  indecision  in  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  he  would  ha\e  to 
deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  4  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  fefer 
again  to  the  President's  remarks  i  last 
December  at  the  Council  of  Minister^,  his 
personal  message.  This  was.  afterl  all, 
the  entire  NATO  matter.  The  entire  fat- 
ter had  been  considered  with  referjence 
to  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  qeustlonwas 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  anj^tjiing 
done  unilaterally  and  what  is  going  to  be 
done  afBrmatively. 

The  President  said : 

We  have  agreed  that  NATO's  conventional 
forces  must  not  only  be  maintained,  b  it  in 
certain  key  areas  strengthened. 

That  does  not  mean  the  number  of 
forces,  unless  it  was  one  billion  or  see- 
thing like  that. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Given  a  similar  approach  by  our  allied,  the 
United  States  will  maintain  and  lm|)rove 
its  own  forces  In  Europe  and  will  not  reduce 
them  unless  there  la  reciprocal  action  jfrom 
our  adversaries.  I 

Mr.  President,  those  are  serious  words. 
That  is  a  solemn  promise.  That  iB  an 
assurance.  Certainly  he  was  talking  for 
the  incoming  calendar  year,  1971,  be- 
cause this  Council  of  Ministers  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  will  not  neet, 
as  I  understand,  until  the  end  of  19'fl. 

Insofar  as  the  Mathias  amendment  is 
concerned,  how  in  the  world  could  that 
strengthen  him  in  any  way?  The  tone  of 
it  is  the  other  way.  The  tone  of  it  is  a 
limitation.  The  tone  is  to  the  effect  that 
we  request  him  to  do  certain  things  he 
hais  already  promised  to  do  and  is  d^ing. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  BALT 
talks  and  the  negotiations  on  the  War- 
saw Pact  and  all  of  those  thingsj  are 
being  carried  out.  That  is  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  it.  J 

That  is  why  I  say  the  Mar^fleld 
amendment  as  presented  is  the  one  ithat 
draws  the  issue  here.  I  think  since  we 
have  gotten  into  it  that  the  most  prac- 
tical and  the  most  wholesome  thii^g  is 
to  get  down  to  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  vote  it  up  or  down. 

On  page  2.  line  9,  after  the  wtords 
'•United  States",  there  is  a  semicolori  and 
these  words:  "and  reduce  the  United 
States  forces  in  Europe  in  accordimce 
with  such  consultations  and  negt>tia- 
tions."  ! 

That  is  preceded  by  the  words,  *The 
President  is  requested — " 


I 


I  do  not  see  where  that  means 
thing  except  to  carry  out  whatever 


my- 
they 


agree  on  in  the  consultations  smd  nego- 
tiations. So,  I  say  it  does  not  give  him 
any  authority.  It  creates  some  uncer- 
tainty about  what  it  may  mean.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  strong  reason  why,  with 
all  of  this  background,  it  casts  doubt  on 
the  amendment,  and  it  should  be  re- 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
gladly  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  believe 
that  this  debate,  having  been  initiated, 
the  Senate  must  give  some  expression. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. He  is  opposing  the  Mathias  sub- 
stitute and  opposing  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  there 
should  be  no  collective  expression  from 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  our  future 
role  in  the  NATO  alliance? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  For  the  time  being, 
I  think  upon  a  review  of  the  Mathias 
amendment,  in  view  of  what  else  has 
happened,  it  would  be  an  affirmance  of 
what  the  President  has  said  in  December 
and  what  he  is  trying  to  do  now.  It  would 
be  a  backing  up  and  an  approval  of  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  future,  beyond  what  he 
has  already  said,  that  is  altogether 
another  issue,  altogether  another  mat- 
ter. I  reserve  judgment  on  that. 

I  want  to  see  this  thing  make  progress. 
I  think  we  are  making  some  progress.  I 
am  not  as  impatient  with  it  as  I  was  a 
few  years  ago.  I  think  we  are  making 
progress. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  18  months.  Our  NATO  allies  have 
agreed  to  assiune  a  larger  share  of  the 
costs. 

This  discussion,  in  my  judgment,  is 
comparable  to  the  debate  that  took  place 
at  the  time  Senator  Taft  spoke  in  1951 
when  the  troops  were  originally  sent  to 
Europe.  Cannot  our  NATO  allies  inter- 
pret a  "No"  vote  to  mean  that  we  are 
satisfied  with  things  the  way  they  are? 
This  is  not  the  collective  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
perfectly  frank  with  the  Senator.  As  I 
see  it,  the  backgroimd  being  what  it  is,  it 
would  be  an  approval  of  what  he  has 
promised  and  what  he  has  done  this  year 
and  would  be  a  living  up  to  it,  whether 
we  approve  of  it  individually  or  not.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  another  day  on  this 
matter  and  another  year,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  did  I  yield  myself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yielded  himself  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  the  Mathias  amendment,  of  which 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor,  is  not  di- 
rected as  a  demeaning  expression  to  the 


President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
directed  at  him  as  if  it  were  a  criticism 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  directed,  first,  as  a  request  to 
proceed  to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the 
President  and  his  officers  to  negotiate 
with  the  Senate,  to  consult  and  negotiate 
with  our  allies  on  force  levels  and  bal- 
ance-of-payment  problems.  Above  all,  it 
is  an  affirmation  to  the  President  that  he 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  we  want  to  share  his  thoughts, 
not  only  by  means  of  a  document  such 
as  the  written  message  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  but  also  by  formal  reports 
to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
By  September  15  we  want  some  concrete 
information  on  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions and  consultation  and,  thereafter, 
every  6  months. 

I  realize  that  this  goes  beyond  what  we 
do  in  some  instances.  However,  as  I  look 
back  over  the  legislation,  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  time  after  time  we  call 
upon  the  President  to  give  us  reports. 
For  example,  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  we  have  asked  the 
President  for  five  reports  under  title  9 
relating  to  world  development.  Admitted- 
ly, that  is  not  as  serious  a  matter  as  for- 
eign policy.  It  is,  all  the  same,  not  de- 
meaning to  the  President.  We  are  de- 
manding only  what  is  our  constitutional 
mandate. 

I  believe  what  the  whole  debate  about 
Vietnam  and  prior  experiences  about 
focuses  on  the  fact  that  the  President— 
not  this  President  alone,  but  the  office  of 
the  presidency — has  been  derelict  with 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  Of  course, 
we  want  the  report  of  the  President 
frankly  on  a  matter  as  important  as  this 
is,  reaching  all  around  the  world  to  many 
areas,  including  the  Warsaw  Pact.  How- 
ever, to  give  him  4  measly  months  before 
we  reqioire  an  accounting,  4  months  from 
now,  downgrades  the  whole  imdertaking. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  reason  for  that  date 
was  that  it  is  3  months  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  so  that  it  does 
not  put  the  President  in  a  sudden  bind; 
it  gives  the  President  ample  time  to  re- 
port. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  statements  con- 
cerning this  amendment  made  by  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 

STENNIS). 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  conmiend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  .  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
with  him  on  this  particular  amendment. 
But  it  is  a  much  closer  question,  I  will 
concede,  than  the  question  posed  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  made  an 
excellent  statement  earlier  in  opposition 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment — a  state- 
ment with  which  I  agree. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mathias 
amendment  would  do  much  less  damage 
than  the  Mansfield  amendment  would  do. 

However,  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
if  we  vote  down  the  Mathias  amendment 
and  get  to  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  consider  it  demeaning  to  the 
President,  but  as  I  read  the  language  of 
the  Mathias  amendment  it  says  that  the 
President  is  requested  to  do  something 
he  is  already  doing.  It  would  be  better  if 
the  language  said,  "The  President  Is  en- 
couraged to  continue"  what  he  is  already 
doing. 

In  another  section  of  the  Mathias 
amendment,  the  President  is  directed  to 
report  to  Congress  on  negotiations  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  The  language 
does  not  read  that  the  "Secretary  of 
State  shall  report  in  executive  session  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,"  for 
example.  No,  It  directs  the  President  to 
report  concerning  negotiations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

The  other  side  would  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  make  a  public  report  concerning 
the  negotiations  while  they  are  still  in 
progress. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  wise  to  require 
that  of  oMi  negotiators? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Maryland  wishes 
to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have  rec- 
ognized that  times  have  changed  in  the 
years  since  NATO  was  first  formed.  The 
SALT  talks  are  in  progress  now,  the 
Four  Power  talks  are  underway,  the  ini- 
tiative of  Willy  Brandt— the  Ostpolitik— 
Is  being  tested.  Common  Market  negotia- 
tions are  underway,  and  the  ferment  and 
the  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  that  is  simply  to 
say  that  this  is  not  the  moment  to  with- 
draw unilaterally  from  Europe.  It  is  not 
a  moment  to  pull  up  stakes  and  go  home. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  has  done  NATO  and  the  Na- 
tion a  great  service  with  his  amendment 
and  the  debate  over  our  commitment  to 
NATO  that  has  been  provoked  here. 

Because  I  do  not  feel  that  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  have  been  carrying  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense,  I  think  it  is  time  to  reexamine 
our  commitments  to  NATO.  It  is  a  time 
to  seek  not  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Western  Europe, 
but  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Europe.  That  is  what  the  Mathias 
amendment  is  all  about. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  several  questions  to  the 


distinguished  author  of  this  amendment 
for  clarification  because  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly support  the  amendment  without 
some  clarification.  As  I  read  these  words 
the  amendment  could  possibly  be  sub- 
ject to  several  different  interpretations. 
The  first  request  of  the  President  is 
something  the  President  smd  the  admin- 
istration has  already  clearly  indicated 
It  intends  to  do,  which  is  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  within  the  framework  of 
NATO,  for  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  forces. 

That  is  the  first  step,  as  I  imderstand 
it.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  second  step  would  be 
as  follows.  If  there  are,  or  appear  to  be 
the  promise  of,  successful  negotiations 
and  an  ultimate  agreement  to  mutually 
in  a  balanced  way  reduce  these  forces, 
then  the  President  would  negotiate  with- 
in the  framework  of  NATO  as  to  what 
the  agreed  U.S.  portion  of  the  reduced 
force  level  would  be. 

In  other  words,  taking  into  account 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  we 
would  negotiate  an  amicable  and  agree- 
able arrangement  for  the  reduction  of 
American  forces  within  the  framework 
of  whatever  agreement  is  reached  be- 
tween the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and 
NATO. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  think  the  amendment  makes  that  clear. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Third,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  in  these  negotiations  our 
ability  to  fully  support  and  reach  the 
agreed  upon  levels  of  American  forces 
in  Etirope  depends  on  our  financial  ca- 
pability from  the  standpoint  of  our 
balance-of-pajmients  situation,  and  that 
should  be  taken  into  account.  So  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  our  past  position. 
The  last  problem  I  find  with  this 
amendment  is  the  requirement  to  report 
to  Congress.  Negotiations  are  carried  on 
many  times  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  best 
not  to  have  them  open  to  public  exami- 
nation and  scrutiny.  Sometimes  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  negotiations  could  be  dis- 
rupted by  such  publicity. 

Would  the  reporting  requirement  be 
fully  met  if  such  negotiations  as  we  are 
carrying  on  were  reported  to  Congres- 
sional committees  in  executive  session 
and  thus  not  reported  publlcally? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  jrield  to  me  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  the  right  to  report  that 
such  negotiations  were  so  delicate  he  did 
not  wish,  in  the  national  interest,  to  dis- 
close them.  That  could  be  the  report  he 
would  give  of  the  progress  being  made.  I 
am  one  of  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
and  it  is  the  real  strength  the  amend- 
ment has. 

With  this  ability  to  follow  up,  it  gives 
the  opening  by  which  you  become  a  par- 
ticipant instead  of  solely  an  onlooker  and 
it  is  critically  important.  It  does  not  em- 
barrass anyone.  It  could  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  loss  for  the  President  to 
unilaterally  reduce  our  forces  outside  of 
the  agreement  for  a  mutual  balance  re- 
duction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  most  Senators  know  that  I  have 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  on  every  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  he  has  submitted  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  balance  the  obligation  we 
incurred  in  NATO  and  among  our  allies. 

I  also  said  on  two  occasions  today  that 
I  do  not  support  the  amendment  at  this 
time  and  I  would  not  vote  for  it  because 
I  thought,  first,  that  we  were  taking  away 
a  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
to  determine  where  the  troops  should  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

So  when  the  Mathias  amendment 
came  sJong  as  a  proposed  substitute,  I 
looked  it  over  carefully  to  see  if  I  could 
support  it.  I  looked  it  over  and  I  looked 
it  over.  Obviously  everyone  here  reaffirms 
oiu:  position  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, but  very  lltUe  is  said  as  to  the 
needs  of  subparagrafrfi  (a). 

Then  subparagraph  (b)  comes  along 
and  says  that: 

The  President  Is  requested  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  framework,  to  achieve 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction  .  .  . 
between  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces 

We  are  already  doing  that,  and  the  im- 
plication to  the  public  at  large,  if  this 
sonendment  passes,  is  that  we  are  not 
doing  it  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
this  is  what  we  are  working  on  at  the 
present  time. 

The  third  is  subparagraph  (d),  which 
is  the  obligatory  provision  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  report  on  consultations  and 
negotiations.  It  is  talking  not  only  about 
consultations  with  our  own  aUles,  but  it 
is  also  talking  about  consultations  be- 
tween NATO  forces  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  at  the  very  time  when  we  might 
find  ourselves  in  a  difficult  situation  try- 
ing to  achieve  the  very  goal  being  aimed 
at  here. 

The  VIC:E  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  of  course,  is  not  mandatory 
and  requires  the  President  to  do  nothing 
except  report  to  the  Congress  periodi- 
cally, but  I  find  the  weakness  in  it  is  that 
the  two  matters  requested  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  mutually  exclusive.  We  are  ask- 
ing the  President  to  negotiate  for  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions,  but  our 
request  that  he  proceed  to  negotiate  on  a 
force  reduction  in  NATO  is  not  made  de- 
pendent to  any  degree  on  success  being 
achieved  in  trying  to  negotiate  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  between 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  and  their 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  have  much  stronger 
forces  there  than  we  do.  Therefore,  I 
think  when  we  say  "mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions,"  that  is  a  rather  vague 
term,  even  though  it  is  a  term  of  art. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
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make  a  policy  statement  that  does  not 
require  some  progress  In  achieving  inu- 
tual  and  balanced  force  reductions  be- 
fore we  make  some  commitment  to  have 
a  unilateral  reduction  In  our  own  force. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  3«ield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Ytork. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think!  the 
Questions  asked  can  be  answered,  and.  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  f^om 
Mississippi,  "Would  this  add  strength  to 
the  U.S.  position?"  I  think  it  would,  de- 
cidedly. It  would  add  strength  to  the 
U.S.  position  because  so  far  we  have!  not 
gotten  very  far,  in  the  NATO  context,  in 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  or 
in  force  withdrawals. 

I  have  served  for  14  years  as  cl 
man  of  the  parliamentarian  group 
called  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly, 
have  had  most  thorough  experience  iath 
whatever  progress  has  been  made.  I  lean 
tell  my  colleagues  that  until  we  convince 
the  Europeans  that  it  is  the  President  and 
the  Congress  acting  together,  we  areinot 
very  likely  to  make  progress.  Theyjare 
enforced  in  that  view  by  the  dlvisiop  in 
this  country  over  Vietnam.  ; 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question  as 
to  why  Vietnam  Is  different  and  w4y  I 
thoroughly  a^ree  with  one  Senatoij  on 
ending  the  Vietnam  war  and  thoroufhly 
agree  with  another  Senator  in  adhering 
to  our  commitment  in  Europe,  the  an- 
swer is  that  we  have  brains  enougl;i  to 
see  that  the  balance  of  power  Is  in  Eu- 
rope. Whatever  would  happen  to  the 
world  could  happen  there.  It  happened  in 
1937.  Ehirope  can  just  as  easily  align  ifcelf 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  with  the  United 
States.  So  this  is  a  political  decisioii-  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  number  is  380,000  or  300,000  troops. 
The  political  decision  is  that  we  are  set- 
ting up  for  Europe  exactly  how  the 
United  States  is  going  to  conduct  11  self 
with  this  new  Vietnam  policy. 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  nu- 
merous negotiations  going  on — mu  ;ual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  or  with- 
drawals, Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  mal:lng 
their  statements,  the  SALT  negotiations, 
admitting  Great  Britain  to  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Ostpolltik,  v^hat 
is  to  be  done  about  Berlin,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  the  monetary 
crisis.  Mideast  tensions — it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  in  this  particular  situation 
to  make  Europe  feel  the  United  States  is 
changing  its  basic  position,  but  we  should 
put  the  pressure  on  them  to  see  that  they 
have  to  take  a  new  position,  newly  inte- 
grated as  to  them,  which  is  absoluteljf  es- 
sential. 

The  only  way  we  can  be  participants, 
and  not  onlookers,  is  to  take  the  position 
that  we  are  backing  the  policy,  bulj  we 
want  to  know  how  it  works  so  tha^  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  our  htuid^  on 
the  controls;  that  It  is  a  piece  of  J  the 
whole  coming  into  the  focus  of  the  Con- 
gress; that  It  will  no  longer  take  thjngs 
blindly;  that  it  will  no  longer  say  "^a"; 
that  It  wants  to  know  what  it  is  doing. 
But  the  fact  that  it  wants  to  know  vhat 
it  Is  doing  does  not  mean  that  it  is  gplng 
to  be  Irresponsible. 

So  we  have  proposed  a  very  carel|ully 
drafted  substitute,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Mary^nd 
(Mr.  Mathias)  in  drafting  it.  TTie  feal 
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impact  In  it  is  the  report  provision,  be- 
cause that  gives  Congress  a  continuing 
opfjortunity  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  close  by  saying  what  I  said  when  I 
started.  It  strengthens  the  position  of 
the  United  States.  The  world  now  knows 
the  President  is  not  all-powerful  and 
cannot  deliver  until  Congress  has  acted 
with  him,  precisely  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  we  want  to  talk  about  it  as 
adults  and  know  what  we  are  doing,  and 
not  to  prevent  our  achieving  a  goal  we 
all  want. 

This  is  why  it  is  the  most  desirable 
development,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
country,  that  has  come  out  of  this  de- 
bate. When  I  started,  I  started  out  by 
being  against  every  amendment — I  think 
I  know  the  NATO  procedures  as  weJl  as 
anyone — and  being  against  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  but  I  have  seen,  from 
the  dynamics  of  this  debate  that  the  true 
signal  to  Europe  will  be  that  they  are 
dealing  with  Congress  and  the  President. 
That  will  be  most  meaningful  and  will 
bring  us  the  best  results.  I  think  the 
amendment  strengthens  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  the  administration  is  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  opposing  it,  but  that  is 
its  business.  We  have  to  use  our  brains, 
and  I  hope  we  wUl  adopt  the  amendment 
tonight. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  oppose  the  amendment 
because  of  my  respect  for  many  of  the 
Senators  who  are  sponsoring  it.  I  have 
also  been  impressed  by  the  cogent,  com- 
pelling, and  lucid  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  However, 
I  think  we  have  a  very  diflScult  choice 
to  make  here,  as  was  stated  very  ably 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  question  is,  How  do  we  evidence 
our  support  for  what  I  think  Is  the  gen- 
eral consensus  that  our  allies  owe  a 
greater  commitment  to  the  mutual  self- 
defense  of  the  free  world  and  express  the 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  that  we  see  a  mutual 
reduction  of  forces?  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  this  amendment 
achieves  that. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  very  ably 
stated,  I  think,  the  fact  that  there  Is 
absolutely  nothing  new  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  requests  that  we  negotiate  with 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
The  administration  has  Indicated  its 
willingness  and  desire  to  do  so. 

It  asks  the  administration  to  consider 
our  commitment  in  the  light  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Obviously  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  so  now. 

It  provides  that  the  President  shall 
issue  a  report  to  Congress.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  says  that  is  not  bad; 
that  the  administration  could,  if  neces- 
sary, issue  a  report  saying  that  the  Issues 
are  "too  sensitive"  to  report. 

Yet.  there  are  those  who  do  not  accept 
any  statement  from  the  administration 
and  will  not  give  it  credit  for  being  sin- 
cere. Their  reaction  In  such  an  Instance 
is  fully  predictable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  ha£  expired. 


Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  has  been  the  most 
successful  administration  in  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  in  enhancing  the  prospect 
of  peace.  Look  at  the  record: 

We  have  had  a  reduction  of  20  percent 
In  defense  expenditures  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  defense  posture. 

The  administration  has  instituted 
SALT  talks,  with  all  the  hope  Implicit 
therein. 

We  have  a  long  awaited  real  hope  for 
reduction  of  tensions  with  China. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  adult  life  we 
see  the  possibility  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

All  these  reflect  President  Nixon's  ac- 
complishments in  these  past  2  years. 

I  think  this  suiministration  has  done 
a  magnificent  job.  It  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  too  much  today;  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  have  opposed  every  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  and  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  the  Mansfield  amendment  if  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated,  but  I 
shall  vote  for  the  pending  amendment. 

I  have  continuously  taken  the  position 
that  we  should  not  summarily  have  a 
unilateral  reduction  of  forces.  The 
Mathias  substitute  amendment  expresses 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Presi- 
dent. It  expresses  also  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  have  a  voice  in  the  Important 
decisions  of  defense.  It  lends  an  element 
of  strength  to  the  negotiations  that  we 
expect  to  take  place.  For  these  reasons, 
while  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  believing  it  should 
not  be  adopted,  I  believe  the  Mathias 
substitute  is  the  best  solution  that  has 
been  offered,  and  I  support  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  or  someone 
speaking  for  him.  Is  entitled  to  close  the 
debate.  I  do  not  propose  to  use  all  the 
9  minutes  myself;  I  propose  to  speak 
about  5  minutes,  and  if  no  one  else 
wishes  time,  I  shall  yield  back  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  be  notified? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  After  5  minutes,  yes. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  to  the 
amendment  prc^wsed  as  a  substitute 
known  as  the  Mathias  amendment,  we 
have  very  clear  language  here  on  the 
first  page  about  the  President's  request 
to  enter  into  negotiations  within  the 
NATO  organization  framework  to 
achieve  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  Central  Europe  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 
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I  do  not  know,  and  it  Is  not  clear  to 
me,  which  comes  first.  The  next  section 
here,  though,  with  additional  weight  to 
it,  requests  the  President,  In  addition  to 
regular  consultations,  to  negotiate  with- 
in the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion on  additional  force  level  reductions 
and  financial  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  they  go  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  do  not  get  any 
results  whatsoever?  Under  this  amend- 
ment, the  President  would  have  to  con- 
sult nevertheless  with  the  allies  for  this 
current  calendar  year. 

These  things  were  not  clear  to  me, 
frankly.  I  called  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  we  had  a  conversation — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  one.  He 
gave  me  his  responses  and  reactions — I 
requested  a  letter  on  the  subject — and 
I  now  read  that  letter  to  the  Senate.  I 
shall  also,  of  course,  put  It  Into  the 
Record.  The  letter  reads: 

Mat  19. 1971. 

Deab  Senator  Stennis:  Tills  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  comments  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  Mansfield  Amend- 
ment submitted  by  Senator  Mathias  and 
others. 

As  I  read  Senator  Mathias'  proposal.  It 
asks  the  President  to  pursue  two  mutually 
Inconsistent  courses. 

That  is  what  he  believes. 

In  the  first  case  the  proposal  requests  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This 
provision  is  of  course  fully  consistent  with 
our  policy  objectives  and,  as  you  know,  we 
are  actively  pursuing  the  objective  of  a 
mutually  agreed  reduction  of  forces  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

That  is  always  emphasized. 

The  amendment  then  goes  on  to  request 
the  President  at  the  same  time  to  negotiate 
within  NATO  on  the  reduction  of  U.S.  force 
levels  and  "to  reduce  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  in 
accordance  with  such  consultations  and 
negotiations." 

Now,  does  that  refer  to  consultations — 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  consultations  and 
negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact?  If 
they  did  not  get  any  agreement,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  in  accordance  with, 
and  no  results  would  be  attained,  what 
does  it  refer  to,  just  the  conference  with- 
in NATO? 

At  the  same  time,  if  no  negotiations 
are  had— within  this  brief  span  of 
months,  now — how  can  the  President  do 
more  by  our  passing  this  amendment 
than  he  could  otherwise  do?  That  is  why 
I  say  this  confuses  the  question  and  the 
President's  position. 

Quoting  further: 

It  would  clearly  be  impossible  to  work  out 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
mutual  basis  leading  to  reduction  of  forces 
if,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  reducing  those 
same  forces  unilaterally  through  negotia- 
tions with  our  alUes.  Reduction  of  forces  as- 
signed to  NATO  would  remove  whatever  in- 
centive the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
achieve  a  mutual  force  reduction.  The  re- 
porting procedure  called  for  in  Senator 
Mathias'  proposal  would  of  course  be  irrele- 
vant insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  there  would  be  no  progress  to  re- 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

By  the  way,  how  is  he  going  to  report 
to  Congress  about  what  the  Warsaw  peo- 
ple said  and  did,  and  what  their  point 
was,  and  everjrthing?  If  it  is  going  to 
be  a  public  report,  is  he  going  to  report 
to  all  of  us,  and  then  it  will  not  be  read, 
or  some  of  it? 

That  is  why  I  say  this  language  goes 
too  far.  I  want  to  know  the  results,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  formal  report  to 
Congress  is  the  way  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  it  known.  We  could  have  a 
side  agreement  with  reference  to  a  mat- 
ter like  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C.  May  19, 1971. 
Hon.  John  Stknnis, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  my  comments  on  the 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  submitted  by  Senator  Mathias 
and  others. 

As  I  read  Senator  Mathias'  proposal,  it 
asks  the  President  to  pursue  two  mutually 
inconsistent  courses. 

In  the  first  case  the  proposal  requests  the 
President  to  enter  Into  negotiations  for  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  provision 
is  of  course  fully  consistent  with  our  policy 
objectives  and,  as  you  know,  we  are  actively 
pursuing  the  objective  of  a  mutually  agreed 
reduction  of  forces  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

The  amendment  then  goes  on  to  request 
the  President  at  the  same  time  to  negotiate 
within  NATO  on  the  reduction  of  U.S.  force 
levels  and  "to  reduce  U.S.  forces  In  Europe 
in  accordance  with  such  consultations  and 
negotiations." 

It  would  clearly  be  impossible  to  work  out 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
mutual  basis  leading  to  reduction  of  forces 
if,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  reducing  those 
same  forces  unilaterally  through  negotiations 
with  our  allies.  Reduction  of  forces  assigned 
to  NATO  would  remove  whatever  incentive 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  achieve  a 
mutual  force  reduction.  The  reporting  pro- 
cedure called  for  in  Senator  Mathias'  pro- 
posal would  of  course  be  Irrelevant  Insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  Soviet  Union  because 
there  would  be  no  progress  to  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  Rogers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  just  introduced 
into  the  Record  a  very  important  docu- 
ment that  bears  on  this  subject,  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  for- 
tunately I  think  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Secretary  are  precisely  those  which 
were  anticipated  in  the  colloquy  which 
vsras  begim  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  . 

Senator  Percy  has  really  raised  these 
very  questions,  and  I  think  we  have  ad- 
dressed oiu-selves  to  them  and  answered 
them. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  There  Is  only  time  to  an- 
swer Just  one  of  the  questions,  and  that 
Is  the  relation  of  the  balanced  force 
withdrawal  to  imllateral  reduction  by 
the  United  States.  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  we  expect  it  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
except  that  the  President  is  free  to  con- 
duct negotiations  at  such  times  and 
places  as  he  may  desire.  The  two  may 
overlap,  one  may  supersede  the  other,  but 
ovu-  intention  is  that  they  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  precisely  correct.  I  think  there 
has  been  far  too  much  apprehension  ex- 
pressed over  the  reporting  question.  Re- 
ports by  the  executive  branch  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  are  routine.  If  they  in- 
volve matters  of  delicate  security,  they 
may  be  clsissifled.  If  they  are  classified, 
they  are  sent  under  such  circumstances 
and  with  such  safeguards  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  serious  concern  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
particular  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
as  cosponsors  for  their  wise  counsel  and 
advice  on  this  whole  matter,  is  to  try  to 
answer  all  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  both  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. Every  one  of  the  objections  that 
has  been  raised  to  the  existing  situation 
will  find  an  answer  hi  the  procedures 
which  are  made  available  imder  this  sub- 
stitute. Every  one  of  the  difficult  situa- 
tions that  has  been  described  can  be 
mitigated  by  the  procedures  available 
under  this  substitute.  So  I  respectfully 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  substitute, 
to  help  NATO  set  out  on  a  new  course 
which  will  insure  its  vitaUty,  its  evolu- 
tion, and  its  growth,  and  which  will  in- 
sure the  security  of  the  alUance.  It  is  not 
just  a  monxunent  to  a  heroic  age  in 
American  history.  It  is  a  vital  institution 
and.  like  all  living  institutions,  it  has  to 
contemplate  change  and  grovrth.  Tills  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  contemplating  and 
providing  in  this  substitute.  This  is  what 
I  think  the  American  people  expect  of 
our  institutions,  and  this  is  what  the  sub- 
stitute will  ensible  us  to  do. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarifying  question? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  read  from  Secretary 
Rogers'  letter  to  Senator  Stennis  that  I 
have  just  been  handed.  The  Secretary 
Interprets  the  amendment  to  mean  that 
we  would  be  trying  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  mutual 
basis  leading  to  reduction  of  forces,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  reducing  those 
same  forces  unilaterally  through  nego- 
tiations with  our  allies.  I  agree  with  the 
Secretary  that  this  would  be  impossible. 
I  want  once  sigaln  to  clarify  the  point 
that  at  no  time  the  authors  of  this 
sunendment  imply  or  Intend  to  request 
the  President  to  make  a  unilateral  re- 
duction of  American  forces  within  the 
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structure  of  NATO.  The  only  reductl6n 
we  make  would  be  sifter  an  agreemrtit 
has  been  reached  with  the  Warsaw  Pa  ct 
countries  for  a  mutual  force  reduction. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  categorically  agiiee 
with  the  Senator.  I 

What  we  have  provided  here  is  me 
method,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said 
earlier.  We  are  providing  a  method  'of 
negotiating  reductions,  and  this  can  be 
between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
natl<»is  and  within  NATO.  But  th^se 
would  be  coordinated  carefully.  They 
would  not  be  done  independently  or  col- 
laterally. 

Incidentally,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  thinki  it 
Is  time  we  did  urge  that  there  should 
be  some  effort  at  mutual  force  reductiobs 
between  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  ahd 
NATO  because  there  has  been  very  lit^e 
progress  in  that  area.  In  fact,  there  i\as 
been  no  real  action  in  that  area  up  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Soiator 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Iffie 
amendments  we  consider  today  are  a  je 
flection  of  the  significant  changes  wh|ch 
have  occurred  since  the  Atlantic  /*■■ 
ance  was  founded  in  the  shadow  of 
rect  Soviet  threats  to  the  existence  |of 
Western  Eiiropean  states  not  fully 
covered  from  the  devastation  of  a  1 
war.  The  issue  before  us  Is  not,  as  so^e 
would  have  us  believe,  whether  or  4ot 
the  United  States  will  fulfill  its  cota- 
mltment  to  help  defend  Western  Eu- 
rope through  NATO.  The  bonds  of  tSie 
Atlantic  Community  have  been  forged 
In  two  devastating  wars  and  reaflBmjed 
by  this  Nation  since  the  last  great  w$u:. 
The  Marshall  plan,  which  gave  the  Eju- 
ropeans  the  capital  assistance  and  nia- 
terlel  needed  to  recover  from  the  \Jir 
and  build  the  strong  and  prosperous  Eu- 
ropean nations  of  the  1970's,  the  arins 
and  men  sent  to  fulfill  the  NATO  com- 
mitment and  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican nuclear  forces  are  all  post-war  te- 
afBrmatlons  of  the  recognition  that  tftie 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
Is  directly  linked  to  the  security  of  Its 
NATO  aUles.  I 

Tlie  American  people  have  willintly 
borne  the  heavy  burden  of  foreign  com- 
mitments at  times  when  our  allies  oottld 
not  meet  the  threats  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  20  years  the  Congress  has  asked  qur 
people  to  maintain  between  300,000  aind 
450,000  men  in  Europe  at  an  enorm<>us 
cost.  The  American  people  have  slip- 
ported  these  and  other  forces  to  mfcet 
numerous  treaty  commitments  around 
the  world,  but  today  we  recognize  that 
both  strategic  requirements  and  the  ia- 
paclty  of  our  Allies  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  have  changed.  The 
Senate  can  take  the  lead  in  acknowl- 
edging those  changes  by  adopting  the 
Mathlas  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  viiho 
freely  acknowledge  that  the  United 
States  can  reduce  its  presence  in  Eur<^ 
and  elsewhere.  They  agree  that  the  Ma- 
ture of  the  Soviet  threat  has  changfed. 
They  also  believe  that  the  Eiiropeans  lire 
capable  of  assuming  a  greater  financial 
burden  and  manpwwer  role  in  defense  of 
their  continent — but  they  say  that  the 
time  is  not  right  for  such  troop  redac- 
tions. 


They  say  that  a  reduction  of  American 
troop  commitments  from  five  divisions 
to  two  or  three  divisions  would  shatter 
the  European  faith  in  the  American  com- 
mitment and  weaken  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  enough  to  entice  the  So- 
viet Union  to  undertake  direct  aggres- 
sion or,  at  best,  diplomatic  blackmail.  Or 
they  argue  that  the  E?uropeans  cannot 
ask  their  people  to  Increase  defense  ex- 
penditures. They  aflBrm  that  any  reduc- 
tion of  forces  will  be  a  sign  that  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  fulfill  its 
NATO  commitments. 

This  Senator  believes  those  people  are 
mistaken. 

The  time  to  begin  negotiations  to  re- 
duce American  forces  is  now. 

When  President  Nixon  resurrected  the 
ancient  architects  of  our  NATO  policy,  he 
neglected  to  mention  the  views  held  by 
their  superior.  President  Eisenhower,  a 
man  who  was  more  qualified  than  any, 
to  judge  the  validity  of  arguments  for 
maintaining  large  numbers  of  American 
forces  in  Europe  indefinitely. 

In  1963,  President  Eisenhower  stated: 

As  one  part  ot  such  a  program  I  believe 
the  United  States  has  the  right,  and  the  duty 
of  Insisting  that  her  NATO  partners  assume 
more  of  the  burden  of  defending  Western 
Ehirope.  When  I  went  back  to  Europe  In  1951 
to  command  the  forces  of  NATO,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  supply  the  equivalent  of  six 
infantry  divisions  which  were  to  be  regarded 
as  an  emergency  reinforcement  of  Europe 
while  otir  hard-hit  allies  were  rebuilding 
their  economies  and  capabilities  for  support- 
ing defense.  Now,  12  years  later,  those  forces, 
somewhat  reinforced,  are  stUl  there. 

Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White  House 
I  believed  and  announced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  In 
Europe  should  be  initiated  as  soon  as  Eu- 
rop>ean  economies  were  restored,  the  mat- 
ter was  then  considered  too  delicate  a  poli- 
tical question  to  raise.  I  believe  the  time 
has  now  come  when  we  should  start  with- 
drawing some  of  those  troops.  I  know  that 
such  a  move  would  have  many  repercussions. 
Although  we  have  Invested  billions  of  dollars 
in  air  and  naval  bases  and  have  built  up  a 
supply  system  all  over  Europe,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  billions  we  have  spent  In  develop- 
ing the  deterrent  power  for  the  entire  F^ee 
World,  all  this  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  effect  of  "showing  the  flag"  as  far  as 
Europeans  are  concerned,  as  the  presence 
there  of  U.S.  grovmd  troops.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  carried  and  would  continue  to 
carry  our  fair  share  of  the  NATO  respon- 
sibility. One  American  division  In  Europe 
can  "show  the  flag"  as  definitely  as  can  sev- 
eral. 

For  those  who  speak  of  precipitous 
withdrawal,  let  them  remember  that  8 
years  have  passed  since  President  Eisen- 
hower advocated  a  larger  troop  reduction 
than  the  Mansfield  amendment  calls  for 
today. 

Our  European  Allies  are  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  meeting  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  defense  requirements.  The  German 
economy  is  among  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  their  "economic  miracle"  has 
given  Germans  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  share  of  defense  costs.  The 
British  economy  has  improved  signifi- 
cantly since  the  balance-of-payments 
diflQcultles  of  the  mid-1960's.  Other 
NATO  allies  are  also  economically  ca- 
pable of  paying  more  of  the  cost  of  our 
common  defense. 

Some  would  argue  that  Europeans  may 


not  assimie  greater  burdens  or  that  the 
Europeans  may  even  be  tempted  to  re- 
duce their  own  commitments.  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  true,  but  if  the  United 
States  retains  its  position  as  the  predom- 
inant military  force  in  Europe  for  much 
longer,  those  fears  may  become  a  tragic, 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  I  am  of  the  per- 
suasion that  our  present  conventional 
force  level  is  a  symbol  of  what  has  in- 
creasly  become  a  paternalistic  posture.  As 
a  result  of  this  attitude,  the  view  of  what 
our  role  should  be  in  Europe  has  become 
subtly  distorted.  This  affects  our  own 
sense  of  priorities,  and  in  turn,  evokes 
an  unhealthy  response  from  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  essence,  it  encourages  many  Eu- 
ropeans to  continue  to  rely  too  heavily 
on  the  United  States.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  Europeans  who  recognize 
that  such  a  heavy  American  involvement 
is  no  longer  needed,  begin  to  resent  it 
and  out  of  this  resentment  assume  an 
antagonistic  position.  The  interplay  of 
paternalism  and  resentment,  small  hu- 
man emotions,  affects  the  large  issues  of 
world  relations. 

Not  only  have  the  capability  of  our 
allies  changed,  but  so  has  the  strategic 
posture  of  our  chief  antagonist.  While 
I  do  not  take  the  Soviet  threat  light- 
ly, we  should  all  be  aware  that  Soviet 
military  planners  are  now  faced  with 
the  urgent  need  to  defend  a  long,  dis- 
puted border  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  They  have  had  to  shift  large 
numbers  of  troops  to  cope  with  this 
threat  from  the  East. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  threat,  the 
Soviets  have  problems  with  their  satel- 
lite nations  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Czechs  revolted  in  1968.  The  Rumanians 
have  been  delicately  pursuing  a  foreign 
policy  designed  to  increase  their  inde- 
pendence. Most  recently,  rioting  occurred 
in  several  Polish  cities.  Unrest  in  the 
satellites  has  an  undeniable  impact  on 
Soviet  miUtary  capabilities  in  Western 
Europe — from  those  difficulties  the 
NATO  Alliance  profits. 

Those  who  seek  to  maintain  current 
American  force  levels  in  Europe  need  to 
firmly  establish  that  each  and  every  unit 
stationed  there  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  allied  nations. 
No  serious  student  of  European  military 
affairs  can  say  that  the  NATO  struc- 
ture, with  layer  upon  layer  of  headquar- 
ters and  legions  of  generals  comfortably 
billeted  in  the  lovely  capitals  of  Europe, 
could  not  be  reduced. 

Let  our  allies  understand  that  defense 
capabilities  are  determined  by  internal 
capacity  as  well  as  by  external  threat. 
The  balance-of-payments  difQculties  of 
the  United  States  have  established  one 
parameter  on  the  ability  of  this  coimtry 
to  maintain  over  300,000  troops  and 
250,000  dependents  in  Europe.  Those 
same  European  governments  who  would 
not  agree  to  offset  the  American  balance- 
of-payments  losses  have  recently  found 
that  they  could  no  longer  accept  dollars 
in  their  currency  exchanges. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  frwn 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit  for  some 
time,  partially  because  it  was  necessary 
to  maintain  troops  in  Europe  and  Asia 
while  our  allies  were  not  yet  ready  to 
fully  assvune  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense.  The  United  States  cannot,  and 
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should  not,  continue  to  accept  a  $1.7 
billion  deficit  to  maintain  300,000  troops 
In  Europe. 

Just  as  American  leaders  have  had  to 
bite  the  bullet  and  ask  for  sustained 
troop  levels  for  two  decades,  European 
leaders  must  now  have  the  political  cour- 
age to  recognize  that  they  will  have  to 
ask  that  their  people  assume  their  fair 
share  of  the  NATO  costs. 

With  the  adoption  of  amendment  87 
the  administration  will  imderstand  that 
serious  negotiations  with  both  the  Soviets 
and  our  NATO  allies  must  begin.  The 
amendment  does  not  damage  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  while  it 
strengthens  our  position  with  regard  to 
the  Europeans.  Our  NATO  allies  will  un- 
derstand that  they  must  begin  to  assume 
a  greater  share  of  their  defense  burden 
if  NATO  is  to  survive.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Mathias  amendment  does  not  restrict 
the  options  of  the  Senate,  stronger  meas- 
ures similar  to  the  Mansfield  amendment 
can  be  introduced  at  a  later  date. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  far  from  being  a  measure  which  sig- 
nals a  withdrawal  from  our  commitment 
to  NATO  and  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  Isolationism  in  the  United  States, 
adoption  of  the  Mathias  amendment  will 
ultimately  strengthen  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
The  amendment  must  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  negotiations  which  realine  the 
commitments  of  the  United  States  with 
Its  capacity  to  meet  these  commitments. 
We  must  end  the  no  longer  tenable  era 
of  American  domination  of  NATO  and 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  true  Atlantic 
Partnership. 

Only  a  partnership,  with  burdens 
equitably  distributed  and  objectives  un- 
derstood by  all.  can  sustain  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  through  its  third  decade. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  E»resident,  the 
Mathias  amendment,  just  as  the  amend- 
ments considered  here  earlier  today, 
would  weaken  the  U.S.  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  when 
mutual  force  reduction  talks  begin. 

This  amendment  requests  that  the 
President  enter  negotiations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  a  mutual  force 
reduction  in  Central  Europe.  It  also  calls 
for  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  its 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies 
for  a  reduction  in  U.S.  force  levels  and 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  announced 
intention  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
Just  last  December  the  administration 
conducted  lengthy  sessions  with  our 
NATO  allies  and  these  nations  agreed  to 
Increase  contributions  in  connection  with 
this  most  successful  defense  pact. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
been  working  with  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward a  conference  designed  to  reach  some 
agreements  on  mutual  force  reductions 
between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. Such  a  meeting  should  take  place 
In  the  next  few  months. 

Thus,  this  amendment  is  merely  call- 
ing for  steps  which  have  alresidy  been 
taken.  I  must  warn  the  Senate  that  the 
wish  for  successful  negotiations  is  one 
thing  and  the  success  of  those  negotia- 
tions is  quite  another.  These  efforts  at 


negotiation  are  continuing  but  success 
can  never  be  predicted  or  promised. 

A  third  part  of  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment caUs  for  the  President  to  report 
back  to  the  Senate  on  September  15, 
1971,  regarding  the  results  of  efforts  be- 
tween now  and  that  date. 

What  is  the  implication  of  that  date? 
It  is  clear  to  me.  The  implication  Is  that 
if  the  administration  has  achieved  no 
success  by  then  the  Senate  will  take 
action  to  cut  our  Eluropean  forces. 

Now,  Mr.  President  with  such  a  legis- 
lative instruction  on  the  desk  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  over  at 
the  White  House  does  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  think  the  Soviets  will  do  busi- 
ness with  us?  I  certainly  do  not. 

Why  should  the  Soviet  Union  step  back 
when  the  United  States  is  already  stand- 
ing on  one  leg?  No,  the  Soviets  will  not 
cooperate  with  us  for  the  sake  of  help- 
ing us  in  our  problems.  The  only  thing 
that  moves  them,  and  rightfully  so,  is 
dealing  with  their  own  problems.  The 
Soviets  would  like  to  reduce  these  forces, 
but  why  give  up  the  chance  to  have  a 
military  advantage  along  the  frontiers 
of  Europe  when  a  clear  advantage  is  so 
close  at  hand? 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  has  certain- 
ly not  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  dealing  with  the  NATO 
situation.  But  this  loss  is  offset  by  the 
fact  that  we  live  and  operate  in  a  free 
system  where  anyone  can  express  his 
views. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  has  every  right  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

However,  those  who  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  must  surely 
recognize  that  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  weakened  if 
he  is  sent  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
the  Soviets,  under  the  cloud  of  this 
amendment. 

Why  should  the  Senate  hamper  the 
President?  DeaUng  with  the  Soviets  Is 
tough  enough  without  any  handicap  such 
as  this  amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate 
not  to  hang  this  rope  around  the  neck  of 
the  President  and  march  him  off  to  Eu- 
rope to  bargain  with  the  Soviets  In  this 
maimer.  Also,  let  us  not  forget  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  report  back  by  September  15. 

Mr.  President,  further  I  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  about  Senators  who  say  they  want 
to  vote  for  something.  For  myself,  I  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  something  unless  it 
is  worth  supporting.  Last  week  I  ex- 
pressed myself  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  my  remarks  are  a  matter  of 
public  record.  I  do  not  need  to  vote  for 
something  so  that  my  constituency  will 
know  where  I  stand.  They  can  read  my 
speech. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  in  that  speech  I  ex- 
pressed myself  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
U.S.  troop  commitment  in  Europe.  I 
tliink  it  can  be  reduced  slightly  without 
any  loss  in  combat  effectiveness.  How- 
ever, I  would  much  rather  see  a  mutual 
force  reduction  such  as  the  administra- 
tion is  seeking. 

In  that  speech  I  also  outlined  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  These  same  reasons 
apply  to  the  Mathias  amendment  be- 
cause the  thrust  of  it  remains — a  uni- 


lateral reduction  of  UjS.  forces  in  Europe 
if  the  President  cannot  get  a  mutual 
reductiai  by  September  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  September  15,  1971,  is 
less  than  4  months  off.  Now,  If  we  hang 
this  amendment  around  the  President 
and  send  him  off  to  Europe  he  would  be 
required  to  pull  off  the  miracle  of  the 
century  to  get  any  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  In  less  than  4  months. 

To  my  memory  very  few  agreements  of 
substance  between  major  powers  were 
ever  reswihed  In  4  months.  Further,  the 
supporters  of  this  amendment  will  say 
that  if  negotiations  are  going  well  then 
when  the  President  reports  back  in 
September  the  Senate  can  give  him  an 
extension.  I  ask  the  Senate  what  kind  of 
spectacle  will  we  be  making  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  s\ipport 
this  amendment.  Some  will  argue  it  is 
mild  and  only  a  light  tap  on  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.  They  may  view  it  this  way 
but  I  assure  you  the  Soviets  will  not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  support 
this  amendment,  not  because  it  lacks 
good  intention,  but  because  its  Impact 
would  be  injurious  to  this  Nation  on 
balance. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  es- 
sential today  that,  one  way  or  another, 
the  T3JS.  Senate  goes  on  record  favoring 
a  reform  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  No  re- 
sponsible American  wants  to  end  the 
alliance  between  America  and  Europe. 
And  few,  if  any  of  us,  would  deny  that 
we  should  continue  to  station  some  troops 
in  Europe  as  a  sign  of  our  commitment. 
But  it  is  high  time  that  the  states  of 
Western  Europe  assumed  the  primary 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense.  A 
strong  self-reliant  European  coalition  is 
an  essential  precondition  to  any  lasting 
stability  In  Europe  as  a  whole.  NATO  has 
made  an  indispensable  contribution  to 
the  building  of  such  a  coalition.  But  con- 
tinuing NATO  in  Its  present  form,  which 
amounts  in  effect  to  an  American  mili- 
tary protectorate,  is  now  counterpro- 
ductive— for  us  and  for  the  Europeans. 
It  is  transforming  a  relationship  of 
friendship  Into  one  of  permanent  de- 
pendence. It  Is  always  unhealthy  and 
dangerous  to  Insist  upon  doing  for  others 
what  they  should  be  doing  for  them- 
selves. We  are  only  subsidizing  Europe's 
disunity  and  irresponsibility.  Further- 
more, our  own  resources  are  dangerously 
overstretched.  How  long  can  we  go  on, 
in  this  country,  with  our  huge  military 
expenditures?  And  by  the  huge  contin- 
ual American  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits— stemming  in  considerable  part  from 
our  NATO  spending  over  the  years — we 
are  putting  an  unbearable  strain  on  the 
unity  of  the  Common  Market  countries — 
and  thus  the  whole  fabric  of  that  Euro- 
pean unity  we  have  done  ^  much  to 
foster. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  acUon  now 
by  the  Senate  would  be  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  would  Interfere  with  the  sudden 
Russian  proposals  to  negotiate  a  general 
reduction  of  forces  in  Europe.  But  there 
is  very  little  that  is  new  in  these  Rus- 
sian proposals.  What  is  new,  and  rather 
suspicious,  is  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  administration  has  suddenly  em- 
braced these  old  proposals.  In  any  event, 
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no  one  should  be  against  mutual  dl^r- 
mament.  If  the  Russians  want  to  nago- 
tiate  seriously  then  we  should  certanly 
meet  them  in  good  faith.  But  we  iqust 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deflected  ffom 
the  essential  task  of  refonning  and  thus 
strengthening  the  Atlantic  alliance!  by 
what  may  well  be  another  series  of  inter- 
minable and  Inconclusive  negotiations, 
negotiations  which  are  so  often  onfc'  a 
smokescreen  to  cover  a  dogged  defense 
of  the  status  quo — by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, no  less  than  by  the  other  side. 

Our  primary  American  interest  sh()uld 
be  clear:  to  bring  about  a  long  oveijdue 
readjustment  between  ourselves  andithe 
nations  of  Western  Europe  in  our  rela- 
tive shares  and  responsibilities  for  the 
defense  of  Europe.  That  is  the  message 
that  should  emerge  loud  and  clear  ft-om 
today's  deliberations.  If  it  does,  we  sjiall 
be  performing  a  service  to  Europet  to 
ourselves,  to  the  alliance  that  join^  us 
together.  j 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Mathias  amendment^  It 
clearly  states  that  the  President  is;  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations,  j  not 
only  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  land 
our  own  NATO  allies  to  reduce  the  fbrce 
levels  of  both  alliances,  but  also  to  nego- 
tiate the  reduction  of  American  forces 
within  the  Atlantic  alliance.  This  re- 
quest carries  with  it  a  provision  thatj  the 
President  must  report  to  Congress  on 
September  15,  1971,  and  every  6  months 
thereafter.  If  It  appears  that  the  Pres- 
ident's speed  in  negotiations  is  inade- 
quate, then  the  Congress  can  conider 
stronger  medicine  such  sis  the  Mansfield 
amendment  or  some  other  legislative  cut 
In  our  troop  strength. 

I  must  tell  the  Senate  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  the  thought  of  cutting  our 
forces  in  Europe  by  150.000  by  December 
31.  1971.  I  am  persuaded  to  do  so  would 
create  a  disequilibriimi  between  oiu: 
NATO  allies  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  the  other.  (Jer- 
many  could  well  be  encouraged  to  in- 
crease her  own  troop  strength  withe  ut  a 
concommitant  increase  in  the  t'oop 
strength  of  other  NATO  allies.  The-e  is 
still  a  latent  fear  of  Germany  in  Wesjtem 
Europe  and  also  In  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
her  Warsaw  Pact  neighbors.  A  decision 
by  West  Germany  to  tmilaterallyl  in- 
crease her  troop  strength  or  possibly  even 
to  develop  a  strategic  nuclear  force  oauld 
be  a  most  destabilizing  influence  on  e|clst- 
ing  international  relationships.  Althiugh 
I  favor  Western  Em-ope  taking  on  a 
greater  role  in  her  own  defense,  I  think 
that  every  effort  should  first  be  maie  to 
negotiate  such  a  restructuring  of  deltense 
forces.  If  the  parties  to  such  negotiations 
refuse  to  budge  from  status  quo  positions 
within  the  next  year,  then  there  wlttl  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  Congress  to  take 
corrective  SKition  and  mandate  troop  cuts. 
In  my  mind  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
want  West  Germany  to  increase]  her 
armed  forces  and  now  may  be  the  ftime 
we  can  effectuate  substantial  bilateral 
cuts.  Finally,  let  me  say,  our  position  in 
Europe  cannot  be  fixed  in  stone.  I  Our 
forces  must  be  reduced.  They  must  be 
reduced,  however,  in  a  way  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
Atlantic  alliance.  The  Mathias  amjend- 
ment  presents  such  an  opportunity; 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  been  jielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  No.  87,  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  the  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalp)  is  absent  on  oflBclal  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  armoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Soiator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  73.  as  follows : 

[No.  62  Leg.] 
YEAS— 24 


amendment    no.    88 


Beall 

Bentsen 

Case 

ChUes 

Cook 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


ADcen 

AUen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mathias 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Pearson 

NAYS— 73 

Ellender 

Errln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

MagEuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

MetcaU 


Pen 

Percy 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tunney 


McGovern 

Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas core 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tar 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 
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Mundt 


Hansen 

So  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
amendment  No.  88.  as  modified. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  amend- 
ment numbered  86  (the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment), Insert  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  IV — REDUCTION  OP  UNITED 
STATES  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  EU- 
ROPE 

"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  United 
States  to  support  and  maintain  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  their  de- 
pendents In  Europe  materially  contributes 
to  our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  and 
has  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  Inter- 
national monetary  crises  adversely  affecting 
the  value  oif  the  dollar  and  other  currencies. 
It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  continue  consultations 
with  our  altiee  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  relative  to  the  organization  and 
force  levels  required  for  the  defense  of  West- 
em  Europ>e  and  in  conjunction  therewith  to 
take  action  to  withdraw  from  Europe  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  military  personnel  of 
the  United  States  and  their  dependents 
without  denigrating  our  ultimate  commit- 
ment to  the  NATO  alliance." 

tTNANlMOUS-CONSENT     AOEEEMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  consent  of 
the  minority  leader,  that  time  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  no  more  than 
20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  the  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  attaches 
will  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
this  because  I  have  been  maintaining  for 
a  long  period  of  time  that  we  have  a 
problem  insofar  as  balance  of  payments 
are  concerned.  Part  of  this  has  been  be- 
cause we  have  been  living  up  to  our  obli- 
gations under  the  NATO  Alliance, 
whereas  many  of  the  members  of  the 
NATO  Alhance  have  not  been  doing  so. 

I  made  my  first  talk  on  this  matter 
many  years  ago  before  an  international 
group  in  Colorado.  I  think  I  was  the  first 
Senator  to  cosponsor  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
I  asked  for  action  on  this  troop  level 
throughout. 

I  would  say  that  the  one  thing  I  have 
been  fighting  against  Is  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  taking  itself,  by  law.  tactical 
action  of  any  kind  in  the  defense  or  mili- 
tary field. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  offered  the 
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amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  because  It  Is  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution.  The  Executive 
Department  Is  given  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  should  continue  consulta- 
tions with  our  aUles,  knowing  that  we 
are  already  doing  this,  relative  to  the 
organization  and  force  levels  required  for 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  and  in 
conjunction  therewith  to  take  action  to 
withdraw  from  EXirope  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  and  their  dependents 
without  downgrading  and  denigrating 
our  ultimate  commitment  to  NATO. 

I  am  not  trying  to  downgrade  the 
President.  I  am  not  trying  to  downgrade 
anyone.  But  I  do  think  that  the  time  is 
long  past  due  for  many  of  our  European 
allies  to  understand  that  we  have  been 
acting  as  an  umbrella  over  Europe  for 
many  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  we  have 
order  In  the  Senate? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  acting  as  an  umbrella  for  them 
for  some  30  years.  They  have  not  met 
their  commitment,  and  their  share  of 
their  defense  is  much  less  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  gross  national  product 
than  ours.  They  are  trading  like  mad 
with  the  very  people  they  are  asking  us 
to  defend  them  against.  We  should  let 
them  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  balance  of  payments  and  in  all  other 
terms  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  this 
particular  situation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  have  Introduced 
the  amendment.  As  I  said,  it  is  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution.  That  is  all  it 
is.  It  does  not  pretend  to  legislate  in  this 
particular  field. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I.  too,  at  about  the  time 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  did — or 
shortly  thereafter — Joined  in  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  presented  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

My  feeling  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  do  not  want  to  hamstring  the 
Executive  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  asked  to 
come  up  here  and  send  up  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation. 

I  know  that  negotiations  are  under- 
way to  try  to  reduce  our  strength  and 
our  commitments  in  Europe.  I  feel  that 
it  is  proper  for  Ctongress  to  indicate  that 
we  hope  for  the  progress  of  those  ne- 
gotiations about  seeking  in  any  way  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Executive 
to  do  his  task. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  support  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  because  I  think  it  will  have  a 
good  effect  and  I  think  it  will  assist  the 
President.  The  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  Congress  will  assist  the  President  not 
only  with  our  allies  but  also  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  sub- 
stitute. I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
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I  much  appreciate  his  support  for  this 
particular  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  f  Vote!"  "Vote!"] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  in  mind  an  extensive  debate  on  this 
matter.  I  think  the  issue  really  has  been 
essentially  settled  already.  I  say  that 
with  great  deference  to  everyone.  We  are 
down  to  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
this  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
views  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domtnick)  has  long 
expressed.  He  has  made  eloquent  argu- 
ments along  this  line,  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  would  feel  that  he  should 
offer  this  amendment. 

I  do  believe  it  Is  imfortimate.  how- 
ever, that  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  that  it 
will  be  voted  on  as  a  substitute — rather 
than  on  its  own  merits. 

As  we  consider  what  we  are  doing  in 
connection  with  this  entire  debate.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  signsOs 
going  out  to  other  countries — to  our  allies 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union — are  very  im- 
portant. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  he  has  not  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment. 
The  vote  on  this  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute is  not  likely  to  reflect  the  real 
views  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  proposal.  I  say  that  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  knows,  some  who 
would  otherwise  be  in  favor  of  his  pro- 
posal are  going  to  vote  against  It  as  a 
substitute,  because  they  want  to  vote  for 
or  against  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  vote  that  will  be  tabulated,  if  he 
puts  the  substitute  to  a  rollcall  vote,  is 
likely  to  send  the  wrong  signal  to  our 
aUies  in  NATO.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  realize  that.  If  the  Senator 
calls  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  of  course, 
I  would  have  to  vote  against  It  under 
the  circumstances  because  I  believe  we 
should  get  to  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  that  this  amendment  at  this  time 
is  withdrawn  and  that  we  have  a  vote 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment  and  that 
should  be  either  agreed  to  or  rejected, 
would  this  amendment  be  in  order  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  at  some  other 
place. 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  withdraw  this  amendment,  with 
the  consent  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  whose 
time  does  the  Senator  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  will 
be  against  the  time  of  the  proponents  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  I  earUer  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr  Pui,- 
BRiGHT)  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  amendment,  on  page  2,  line 
9,  insert  the  language  "luUess  hereinafter  au- 
thorized." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  no  time  remainhig 
on  this  amendment.  Time  would  have 
to  come  from  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  2  minutes,  if  I  may.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment  at  length. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  the  time  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
explained  this  amendment  earlier.  We 
had  a  discussion  of  it  at  considerable 
length.  What  it  does  is  quite  clear.  The 
administration  is  told  by  these  words 
that  it  has  imtil  December  to  seek  an 
authorization  from  the  Congress  for  the 
maintenance  of  either  300,000,  250,000. 
or  200,000  troops — in  other  words  any- 
thing that  is  a  continuation  of  more 
than  150,000  troops.  That  is  what  they 
should  do  In  any  case. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  belabor  the  matter.  I  was  hoping 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
agree  to  accept  it.  The  majority  leader 
Is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment, 
but  he  gave  me  to  understand  there  is 
no  objection  to  it.  However,  without 
unanimous  consent,  his  amendment  can- 
not be  changed,  I  have  therefore  offered 
the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter.  We  have  the 
Mansfield  amendment  up  now.  Begin- 
ning on  line  9  It  states: 

No  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  may 
be  xised  after  December  31,  1971,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  or  maintaining  in  Europe 
any  military  personnel  of  the  United  State* 
In  excess  of  ISO.OOO. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  Just  as  clear  cut 
and  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 
There  could  not  be  any  mistake  about 
it.  That  is  the  direct  Issue.  It  has  appro- 
priated funds  in  it  and  It  has  a  number  of 
military  personnel. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  proposes 
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we  add  a  comma  after  "150.000"  and 
"unless  hereinafter  authorized." 

I  think  It  is  clear  to  most  people  fhat 
the  Congress,  of  course,  can  change  Ithis 
law.  That  is  elementary  in  our  system. 
But  the  words  "unless  hereinafter  |  au- 
thorized" refer  to  what?  Appropriated 
funds?  Or  do  they  refer  to  personnel f  Or 
do  they  refer  to  both?  : 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will,  in  just  a  minute. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  appropriation 
bills,  as  we  know,  for  NATO,  for  foreign 
aid,  for  foreign  military  aid,  for  different 
elements  of  our  huge  military  bills  land 
services,  and  they  come  on  here  during 
the  course  of  every  12  months.  \ 

I  think  this  provision  just  adds  unfcer- 
tainty  and  some  confusion  to  this  clean, 
clear-cut  proposition,  and  should  not  be 
put  in  for  that  reason.  I 

Furthermore,  I  think  those  words 
would  add  a  great  deal  to  the  proposijtion 
or  sissertion  that  one  additional  soUier 
over  and  above  the  150,000  would  rec^re 
action  by  Congrress.  It  would  indirectly 
precipitate  sill  kinds  of  confusion  and  de- 
bate here  within  the  Congress  about  au- 
thorization for  personnel. 

So  I  think,  in  self-defense,  we  ought 
to  just  respectfully  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Technically,  that  it  is  really  the  law, 
ansrway.  We,  of  course,  have  the  pQwer 
to  change  it.  If  this  provision  becomes 
law,  it  is  rather  clear  that  there  wtuld 
have  to  be  further  authorization,  but  let 
us  not  cloud  the  issue  here  on  the  last 
vote,  and  let  us  not  cloud  matters  dom- 
ing before  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  J  do 
not  see  what  the  Senator  is  saying  other 
than  he  does  not  think  Congress  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  disposttion 
of  troops  abroad.  That  the  Commander 
in  Chief  has  sole  and  absolute  authority 
as  to  what  to  do  about  troops  abroad  or 
the  waging  of  war  is  a  theory  that  has 
been  recently  developed.  It  has  befn  a 
source  of  continuing  concern  on  the  jpart 
of  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Seriate, 
including  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
to  reassert  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
this  area. 

Back  in  1951  the  erosion  of  the  con- 
gressional role  had  not  gone  so  fay.  At 
that  time,  in  Senate  Resolution  99,  sec- 
tion 6  provided —  , 

The  Senate  hereby  approves  the  prteent 
planB  of  the  Preeldent  and  the  Joint  Chief  of 
8taS  to  send  four  additional  dlvlsloiU  of 
ground  forces  to  Western  Europe,  but  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  ground  troope  In 
addition  to  such  four  divisions  shoiUd  ba  sent 
to  Western  Europe  In  lmplementatlQ»i  of 
article  ni  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  t^lth- 
out  further  congressional  approval; 

All  that  means  is  that  at  that  time  the 
Senate  had  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  overall  foreign  policy  and  in  tha  dis- 
position of  troops.  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  tells  us  that 
my  amendment  is  already  the  la^r.  If 
that  is  the  case,  why  does  he  oppoep  It? 
The  Mansfield  amendment  Is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  assert  tome 


will 


influence  in  the  disposition  of  our  troops 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  warmaking 
power.  That  is  not  a  very  good  example. 
There  is  no  war  in  progress. 

What  I  regret  is  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi's  approach  that  the  Senate 
should  do  nothing  about  this  matter.  The 
main  trouble  of  our  coimtry  stems  from 
our  military  overextension  abroad.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  report  after 
report. 

I  would  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, one  of  the  most  senior  and  in- 
fluential Members  of  this  body,  would  be 
interested  in  the  Senate's  having  some 
role  in  the  overall  policy  of  this  country 
in  sending  troops  abroad,  maintaining 
them,  and  paying  for  them. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  all 
they  mean  is  the  usual  authorization  of 
Congress.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on  the 
Fulbright  amendment  has  expired.  The 
time  will  have  to  come  from  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  debate  this  matter 
ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  ready 
for  a  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  made  my  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
labor it.  I  spoke  earlier  on  it,  when  there 
were  not  so  many  Senators  present  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator,  if  he  wishes  it. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  the  real  issue,  it  seems  to  me.  comes 
down  to  this.  All  my  amendment  says, 
whether  a  Senator  is  going  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  Mansfield  amendment,  is 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  change,  let  the 
Congress  authorize  it.  We  authorize 
other  programs  involving  similar  affairs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
softens  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Assimiing  it  is 
psissed — of  course,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter, having  to  do  with  the  President's 
veto  power,  and  all  that — but  assuming  it 
is  adopted  and  made  effective,  the 
amendment  would  make  it  less  harsh 
and  less  final  than  it  is  in  the  present 
form.  It  would  indicate  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  listen  to  some  new  ideas  or  rea- 
sons that  have  not  been  brought  up  smd 
we  are  not  aware  of.  That  Is  all  we  are 
saying:  "We  are  willing  to  have  an  open 
mind  on  it,  and  we  Invite  you  to  justify 
a  different  approach  than  is  proposed  in 
the  Mansfield  amendment." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Take  the  Mansfield 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  The  Sen- 
ator need  not  doubt  that.  If  it  is  adopted, 
it  will  have  meaning,  and  plenty  of  it.  It 
Is  a  real  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would.  It  would 
still  have  meaning  with  this  amendment. 
All  it  says  to  the  world  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent   is,    "We    passed    the    Mansfield 


amendment.  Now  you  have  imtil  Decem- 
ber to  come  in  and  make  a  case  for  a  dif- 
ferent formula."  It  is,  in  a  sense,  inviting 
them  to  come  in  and  make  a  case  for  a 
different  formula. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made 
that  absolutely  clear  this  afternoon.  He 
said  he  was  not  positive  that  the  Mans- 
field amendment  is  the  precise  number 
that  it  should  be,  but,  if  it  is  not,  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  administration  to  fix  the 
precise  number  with  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

I  would  say  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  shift  the  burden  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  administration  to  come  in 
and  make  its  c£ise.  That  Is  about  all  it 
does.  It  is  not  a  far-reaching  amend- 
ment, but  it  softens  the  amendment  to 
that  extent.  It  shifts  the  burden  so  that 
the  administration  can  make  its  case, 
from  its  viewpoint,  to  the  Congress, 
wiiich,  to  put  It  another  way,  inserts  the 
Congress,  back  into  the  policymaking 
area  which  is,  I  believe  important,  to  the 
strength  of  this  country.  That  is  all  it 
does.  I  think  it  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has 
put  his  finger  right  on  the  crux  of  the 
argimient  against  the  amendment. 

Of  course,  the  Mansfield  amendment 
would  still  be  the  Mansfield  amendment 
even  if  the  Fulbright  amendment  were 
adopted.  It  will  be  some  signal  to  our 
NATO  allies.  And  the  signal  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  no  different.  If  the 
Fulbright  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
still  would  be  tiu-ning  our  back  on  our 
NATO  commitment;  we  would  uni- 
laterally withdraw  150,000  of  our  troops 
from  Europe. 

The  only  thing  we  would  add  by  adopt- 
ing the  Fulbright  amendment  is  the  ob- 
vious. We  would  be  sajring  that  we  are 
deciding  unilaterally  to  withdraw  150,000 
troops — but  we  could  change  our  minds 
later.  Of  course,  we  can  always  change 
our  minds.  If  we  should  adopt  the  Mans- 
field amendment  we  would  withdraw 
150,000  U.S.  troops  without  consulting 
or  acting  in  concert  with  our  allies.  We 
should  not  do  that — with  or  without  the 
Fulbright  amendment — and,  accordingly, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  down  the  Ful- 
bright amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Ix>uisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  Is  absent 
on  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttwdt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  68.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Bayb 

Burdlck 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranston 

Ellender 

Fulbright 

OambreU 


AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 


PeU 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Sax  be 

Spong 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


[No.  63  Leg.) 

TEAS— 29 

Gravel 

Boilings 

Hughes 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Mondale 

Muskie 

NelKm 

Pastore 

NATS— 88 

Eastland  Mclntyre 

Ervln  MlUer 

Fannin  Montoya 

Fong  Moss 

Ooldwater  Packwood 

Orlffln  Pearson 

Ourney  Percy 

Hansen  Prouty 

Harris  Proxmlre 

Hart  Roth 

Hartke  Schwelker 

Hatfield  Scott 

Hruska  Smith 

Humphrey  Sparkman 

Inouye  Stennls 

Jackson  Stevens 

Javlta  Taft 

Jordan.  N.C.  Talmadge 
Jordan.  Idaho    Thurmond 

Magnuson  Tower 

Mansfield  Welcker 

Mcaellan  Young 
MoOee 
NOT  VOTINa — 3 

Metcalf  Mundt 


Fulbright's  amendment  was 


Long 
So  Mr, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  „ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
at  this  time  the  amendment  that  I  previ- 
ously sent  to  the  desk  and  subsequently 
withdrew,  which  would  change  the  150,- 
000  troop  reduction,  as  contained  in  the 
Mansfield  sunendment,  to  50,000. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amendment  No. 
86,  on  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "160,000" 
and  insert  "250,000". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Senators 
should  be  advised  that  the  proponents 
have  2  minutes  remaining  and  the  op- 
ponents have  10  minutes  remaining  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  have  15 
minutes,  if  that  Is  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  order  that  the 
Senator  may  have  more  time,  which 
would  be  a  fair  time,  I  join  in  the  Sena- 
tor's request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
was  that  each  side  on  this  amendment 
have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  Is 
heard. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 


think  this  time  should  come  out  of  the 
3  hours  allotted  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment rather  than  to  start  this  practice. 
I  am.  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  such 
time  as  he  desires  imder  that  stipula- 
tion, if  he  wiU  set  a  limit. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  seek  only  15  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  15  minutes  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 
the  time  to  come  from  the  time  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  very 
much. 

I  offer  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  Is  in  full  sympathy  with,  smd 
gives  his  support  to,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  the  amendment  he 
has  proposed. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  to  take  legislative  action,  to  com- 
mence to  chip  away  at  this  glacier,  this 
frozen  position  which  has  characterized 
our  posture  In  Europe  for  so  many  years. 
It  is  only  in  the  hope  that  the  Senate's 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  might  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  final  passage  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  that  I  offer 
It  now. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  take  no  legis- 
lative action  to  reduce  our  force  levels 
in  Europe  because  that  would  be  iml- 
lateralism  and  we  must,  at  all  costs, 
avoid  unilateralism. 

It  Is  said  that  we  must  not,  in  any 
way,  engage  in  any  form  of  unilateral 
disarmament. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of 
the  psist  year,  we  have  unilaterally  re- 
duced the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  3.5  million  men  to  2.7  million 
men. 

This  was  not  done  in  consultation 
with  our  allies.  This  did  not  await  nego- 
tiations with  the  enemy.  This  wsis  done 
because  we  felt  that,  in  our  own  national 
interest,  we  could  take  such  unilateral 
action. 

This  very  bill  contains  provisions  for 
further  unilateral  action,  sis  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, an  additional  reduction  of  100,000 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  we  must  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  argument  that  any  form  of 
unilateralism  is  taboo. 

E^rly  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  I 
pointed  out  that  prudent  unilateral  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  its  negotiations  on  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty  broke  the  stalemate 
and  provided  the  momentum  which  led  to 
the  successful  culmination  of  negotia- 
tions. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  unilateral  ac- 
tion taken  by  President  Nixon,  in  which 
he  announced  to  the  world  that  we  would 
no  longer  hold  bacteriological  weapons 
in  our  arsenal,  has  led  now  to  a  favor- 
able response  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  could  be  the  basis  for  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation  in  that  field. 

Thus,  I  think  that  past  experience  in- 
dicates prudent  unilateral  action  can 
sometimes  serve  the  country  well  In  con- 


nection with  its  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  do  it  in 
the  case  of  the  NATO  Alliance.  Whenever 
else  we  have  done  it,  that  is  all  right,  but 
we  must  not  do  it  in  the  case  of  the 
NATO  Alliance. 
Well,  why  not? 

Has  there  been  any  sacrosanct  rule 
that  other  members  of  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance have  observed  against  unilateral 
action? 

Did  not  France  take  unilateral  action 
in  excluding  all  American  troops  from 
French  territory? 

Did  not  Portugal  take  unilateral  action 
when  it  diverted  its  NATO  troops  to  Its 
African  colonies. 

Did  not  the  United  Kingdom  take  uni- 
latertil  action  when  it  ended  conscrip- 
tion? 

Did  not  Canada  take  unilateral  action 
when  it  reduced  its  commitment  of  troops 
to  NATO? 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  other  partners 
in  NATO  can  take  unilateral  action  but 
the  United  States  must  not? 

Well,  it  Is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
case  is  different,  that  we  really  do  not 
depend  on  oiu-  NATO  partners  but  they 
depend  on  us;  that  we  are  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  great  structure  and  if  we 
take  any  unilateral  action,  no  matter 
how  it  may  bear  on  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  whole  NATO 
structure  will  come  tumbling  down. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  were 
to  adopt  this  amendment  which  would 
reduce  our  forces  by  only  50,000  men,  we 
wouldn't  be  kicking  the  center  stone  out 
of  the  NATO  Alliance.  The  structure 
would  not  even  tremble.  We  can  cut 
50,000  troops  out  of  the  fat  alone  and 
might  even  improve  the  fighting  effi- 
ciency of  those  remaining. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  recom- 
mended a  20,000-man  cut  to  the  Presi- 
dent only  6  months  ago.  Certainly,  Secre- 
tary Laird  did  not  believe  that  such  uni- 
lateral action  on  our  part  would  bring 
the  NATO  structure  crumbling  down.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  prudent  and  positive 
step  which  could  break  the  long  20-year 
impasse  in  Europe.  It  could  be  an  offer 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  might  well  im- 
prove the  negotiating  climate  for  a  much 
more  far-reaching  settiement  in  mid- 
Europe.  It  might  produce  the  same  recip- 
rocal effect  as  our  earlier  willingness  to 
take  unilateral  action  in  the  case  of  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  or  in  the  case  of  bac- 
teriologic£il  warfare  production. 
Why  do  we  not  take  the  chance? 
What  have  we  to  lose? 
Even  if  our  step  does  not  3^eld  recipro- 
cal results,  even  if  it  does  not  break  the 
Gordian  knot  and  set  Europe  on  the  path 
to  peace,  we  will  not  have  removed  so 
many  troops  as  to  have  affected  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  or  the  delicate  balajice  of 
terror,  or  the  ratio  of  NATO  troops  to 
Warsaw  Pact  troops.  We  will  not  have 
done  anything  to  disturb  the  essential 
security  of  Europe  nor  the  solidarity  of 
the  NATO  Alliance. 

Thus.  I  suggest,  there  is  nothing  to 
lose  and  much  to  gain. 
After  so  many  years  of  trying  to  per- 
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suade  the  President — this  President  fuid 
his  predecessors — that  we  should  ^eal 
flrmly  with  our  NATO  allies  and  mkke 
adjustments  in  the  level  of  the  fofces 
there,  I  hope  the  Senate  is  at  last  pre- 
pared to  legislate  on  its  own  respolisi- 
bUlty. 

After  all  these  years  of  futile  effort^  to 
persuade  the  President  to  take  such  (ac- 
tion, the  time  has  finally  come  for  the 
Senate  itself  to  live  up  to  its  own  con- 
stitutional duty.  J 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  this  prudent 
step,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  aqopt 
the  Mansfield  amendment  modifledj  in 
this  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  j  re- 
mainder of  my  time.        I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^ho 
yields  time?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.         J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  SJen- 
ator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized  f(^r  5 
mmutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  great  number  of  votes  today,  all  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment  or  on  proi 
substitutes  to  the  amendment.  I  believe 


all  the  way  through  there  has  been  a 
eral  shakedown  of  conclusions  that 
should  take  the  Mansfield  amendiqent 
and  vote  it  up  or  down.  That  has  bieen 
the  growing  sentiment,  I  believe,  herel  to- 
day. 

I  know  the  general  thought  here  has 
firmed  up  my  belief  that  I  had  yesterday 
to  that  effect.  It  certainly  has  firmed 
it  up.  1 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  never  tq  be 
taken  lightly,  especially  on  a  mattefl  of 
this  kind.  He  is  a  scholar  in  his  own  right, 
spirited,  and  in  depth.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  him  and  his  proposal.  jHe 
would  not  go  off  the  deep  end. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senate  tjiat 
even  though  his  amendment  is  morQ  of 
the  same,  it  is  just  a  little  bit  less  tlian 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  It  invades  the 
general  idea,  the  broad,  general  firm  jae- 
lief  that  I  believe,  is  solid  in  this  bodj  of 
a  unilateral  withdrawal  to  some  degtee. 

I  believe  we  have  finned  up  the  idea 
that  in  our  relations  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  coimtries  we  must  take  a  stand,  for 
now  anyway,  that  we  cannot  invade  that 
policy  question,  that  there  must  bi  a 
mutuality  to  these  reductions. 

I  just  do  not  think  it  takes  a  lot;  of 
learning  to  see  that  when  a  nation  ta^es 
a  position  with  its  allies  and  then  ^th 
its  adversaries  during  that  same  currfent 
calendar  year,  that  if  another  branch  of 
this  Government  goes  to  cutting  down 
and  saying,  "No,  it  must  be  less;  it  mlust 
be  different,  particularly  in  a  matter  like 
this,"  I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  doing 
ourselves  any  good.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  be  doing  harm. 

I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  copie 
back  now  to  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  apply  the  votes  there,  everyone  as  he 
sees  fit.  Then  the  whole  world  will  know. 
The  President  will  know.  Our  allies  will 
know,  suid  our  adversaries  will  know  that 
this  Is  fully  a  new  start.  We  have  ta^en 
out  the  horses  and  are  hitching  [up 
another  team. 

I  submit  it.  I  do  not  want  to  take  t^e 
for  anything  more.  I  submit  it  largely 
on  that  basis,  that  we  have  the  is^ue 
now.    We    have    battled    all    the    way 


through.  We  have  settled  down  firmly 
and  we  should  not  distiurb  these  figures. 

Whatever  is  unsoxmd  about  the  Mans- 
field amendment  will  still  be  there. 
Whatever  is  good  about  it,  it  ought  to 
stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  already  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  all  right.  I  defer 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  just  wish 
1  minute. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. That  is  why  I  do  not  think  I  can 
vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment.  If 
he  were  offering  it  purely  on  his  own 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  I  would  vote  for  it.  But 
since  I  will  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  feel  like  watering  down 
what  I  would  be  voting  for  directly. 

If  at  a  subsequent  date,  the  Senator 
would  offer  the  amendment,  I  would 
vote  for  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  defer 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  now.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  kind 
reference  to  me.  He  is  always  courteous 
and  is  a  great  gentleman.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  deal  with  him  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  I  offer 
this  because  I  really  believe  it  serves  the 
best  interests  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. And  if  it  were  adopted — although 
the  Senate  seems  uninclined  to  agree 
to  any  amendments  today — I  think  it 
would  enhance  the  prospects  for  final 
passage  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

In  any  case,  I  will  support  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  I  think  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  it  will  be  tempered  in  con- 
ference or  elsewhere,  and  it  will  take  a 
form  that,  if  passed  by  the  Senate,  might 
well  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  would  hope  that  will  happen.  In  any 
case,  I  will  vote  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  But  if  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  were  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  all  of  us  could  feel  that  we 
had  taken  a  step  that  no  one  could  rea- 
sonably regard  as  an  irresponsible  cur- 
tailment, that  anyone  could  say  shakes 
the  foimdations  of  NATO.  And,  in  so 
acting,  we  might  open  the  way  to  the 
most  far-reaching  negotiations  leading 
to  a  reduction  of  forces  on  both  sides 
so  substantial  as  to  constitute  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  peace. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer  the 
amendment  suid  express  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  will  be  final  on  that 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  issues  are  clear-cut  and  the  figures 
are  in  the  mind  of  everyone. 

I  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  here 
to  the  test  ban  moratorium  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  already  referred  to 
and  during  which  he  was  very  adept  in 
debating  the  matter.  He  had  a  part  in 
that  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  pointed  out  that  that  was 
not  a  unilateral  action  or  a  one-way  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  President  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  said  to  them: 

We  will  pxirsue  a  course  of  desisting  pro- 
vided you  do. 

That  was  very  clear-cut,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  where- 
as the  troop  withdrawal  proposal  here— 
and  it  is  still  in  the  Church  amend- 
ment— is  totally  a  unilateral  action. 

I  think  that  any  withdrawal  would  up- 
set things  with  reference  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  negotiations  if  there  were  a  chance 
there — and  there  may  be— and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  our 
promised  position  that  we  have  already 
made  for  this  calendar  year.  Therefore. 
I  hope,  for  those  two  reasons,  that  we 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  have  remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Meicalf)  is  absent 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttnst)  is  absent  because  of  illness  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  detained  on  ofBcial  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 

[No.  64  Leg.] 
TEAS— 15 


Aikea 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hftrtke 

Moss 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Church 

Mathlas 

Ribicoff 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 81 

Stevenson 

Allen 

Chiles 

Hansen 

AUott 

Cook 

Harris 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Hart 

Baker 

Cotton 

Hatfleld 

BeaU 

Cranston 

Boilings 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Dole 

Hughes 

Bentsen 

Domlnick 

Humphrey 

Bosgs 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Brock 

Eastland 

Jackson 

Brooke 

Ellender 

Javlts 

Buckley 

Ervin 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Burdlck 

Fannin 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fong 

Long 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

OambreU 

Klagnuson 

Cannon 

Grtffln 

Mansfield 

Case 

Oumey 

McCleUan 
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McOee 

Miller 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 


Prouty 

Stevens 

Proxmlre 

Symington 

Roth 

Taft 

Sax  be 

Talmadge 

Schwelker 

Thurmond 

Scott 

Tower 

Smith 

Tunney 

Sparkman 

Welcker 

Spong 

WilUams 

Stennis 

Toung 

NOT  VOTING — 4 


Metcalt 


Mundt 


Qoldwater 
McGovem 

So,  Mr.  CmmcH's  amendment  was  re- 

IPC  ted 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  No.  86.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  86)  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 
TTTLE       IV— REDUCTION       OP       UNITED 

STATES  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  number  of  United  States  military 
peiBonnel  stationed  In  Europe  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  vrtthout  endangering  the 
seciulty  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  such 
a  reduction  would  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  this  Nation's  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  would  help  avoid  recurring  Interna- 
tional monetary  crises  involving  the  value 
of  the  dollar  abroad.  It  is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  for  such 
a  reduction  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
may  be  used  after  December  31,  1971,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  or  maintaining  In 
Europe  any  military  personnel  of  the  United 
States  In  excess  of  160,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  41  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  how  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  opposi- 
tion has  85  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will,  by  no  means,  use  all  the  time  al- 
located to  me,  and  I  would  hope  to  bring 
this  debate  to  a  close  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  I  should  inform  the  Senate, 


after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  that  there 
will  be  other  votes  tonight  on  the  SST 
and  perhaps  other  amendments,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  stay 
in  session  imtil  the  business  of  the  day 
is  completed.  This  will,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  will,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 


THE  MHJTARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  thank  all  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  very  kind  words 
they  have  had  to  say  about  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Especially  at  the 
beginning  of  their  speeches,  sometimes 
before,  and  sometimes  toward  the  end, 
they  told  me  they  were  going  to  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment.  I  ap- 
preciate the  good  will  and  the  good 
wishes. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  it  takes  a 
sledge  hammer  to  make  an  imprint  and 
place  an  issue  on  the  table.  I  did  raise 
this  issue.  I  have  been  raising  it  for  11 
years.  I  did  not  make  the  issue  this  time. 
But  the  issue  has  been  made,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  to- 
night, it  will  not  disappear.  It  will  not 
return  to  the  cobwebs  where  it  hsis  rested 
so  peacefully  for  the  past  two  decades 
and  1  year. 

I  shall  try  not  to  go  back  over  what 
I  have  already  said,  because,  while  the 
debate  has  been  considerate  in  part  and 
emotional  in  part,  in  my  opinion  it  has 
not  been  as  practical  as  it  might  have 
been.  There  has  been  no  hint  of  an  im- 
derstanding  from  downtown  or  from 
overseas.  It  was  take  it  or  leave  it;  and 
I  am  happy,  speaking  personally,  that 
we  are  confronting  this  amendment  on 
an  up-and-down  basis  on  the  merits  and 
imchanged.  I  have  no  regrets,  no  apolo- 
gies, and  no  alibis,  find  I  expect,  at  the 
very  least,  to  achieve  a  minimum  of  that 
which  I  set  out  to  attsiin.  This  matter 
now  has  been  brought  to  the  full  atten- 
tion of  thLs  administration  as  it  was 
not  in  the  previous  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. This  issue  has  now  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  NATO  partners. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
peoples  who  together  comprise  the  15- 
Nation  membership  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

What  I  have  endeavored  to  do  is  to 
move  from  the  past  into  the  present, 
and  to  look  to  the  future.  What  I  have 
tried  to  do  Is  not  to  look  over  my  shoul- 
der in  order  to  hang  on  to  policies  which 
were  good  two  decades  ago,  and  think 
that,  despite  the  changing  world,  those 


poUcies  are  just  as  good  and  just  as  ef- 
fective today. 

I  had  a  part  in  setting  up  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — a  minor 
part,  because  I  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time — but  there 
are  others  here — I  cannot  name  them 
all — Senator  Aiken,  Senator  Young. 
Senator  Ellender,  Senator  Anderson, 
Senator  McClellan.  and  others,  who 
were  in  this  Chamber  when  the  great 
debate  occurred  21  years  ago  which,  on 
the  basis  of  a  congressional  resolution, 
called  for  an  increase  of  from  two  to  six 
divisions  in  Europe. 

There  was  a  question  raised  at  that 
time  as  to  how  long  they  would  be  there, 
and  I  think  the  answer  was  "Not  very 
long;  a  few  years." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  was 
Senator  Robert  Taft  who  raised  that 
question  in  committee.  But  what  we  are 
faced  with  now,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
only  the  possibiUty  of  an  indeterminate 
stay  of  525,000  U.S.  military  persormel 
and  dependents,  but  maybe  a  permanent 
stay. 

Why  should  not  the  Europeans  want 
us  to  maintain  this  large  force?  Why 
should  they  not  want  us  to  send  our  svu*- 
plus  generals  and  colonels  there?  Why 
should  they  not  want  us  to  continue  to 
carry  the  greatest  share  of  the  burden — 
not  alone  in  our  defense,  but  primarily  in 
their  defense? 

They  are  better  off  by  far  than  this 
country.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, our  debt  is  equal  to  the  combined 
debts  of  all  the  other  coimtries  in  the 
world.  We  have  an  unemployment  rate 
of  6.1  percent  and  an  infiation  rate  of 
5.7  percent.  That  is  today.  And  I  do  not 
wsmt  to  look  over  my  shoulder  and  think 
that  something  that  was  good  20  or  25 
years  ago  cannot  necessarily  undergo 
a  change  today. 

I  smi  not  a  member  of  the  old  guard. 
There  is  a  chronological  gap  between  me 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  who  are  imder  30  years  of 
age,  but  there  never  will  be  a  credibility 
gap  if  I  can  help  it,  because  I  want  to 
join  them  in  facing  up  to  the  world  of 
reality  of  today,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
live  in  the  past.  I  do  not  want  to  return 
to  the  "good  old  days."  I  want  to  face  up 
to  the  responsibiUties  which  are  ours,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  today. 

Does  the  Senate  want  to  do  something 
about  this  situation  in  NATO?  I  think  it 
does.  I  know  it  does.  But  the  question  Is, 
will  the  Senate  do  something  about  this 
situation,  which  we  all  know  calls  for 
correction  and  which  we  all  know  will 
not  be  hidden  under  a  shroud  forever? 
Not  from  this  week  on. 

It  was  interesting  to  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
now  on  Senators'  desks,  and  on  page  35 
to  find  this  item,  imder  the  heading: 
"Anny": 

Second,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  an  excessive  number  of 
supply  and  logistics  personnel  In  the  VB. 
Army  forces  In  Europe.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  itself  recently  conducted  a  review 
of  these  units  and  has  reduced  authorized 
strength  In  them  by  several  thousand.  But 
the  Committee —       ^ 

That  is  the  ArmM  Services  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  in  control  of  the  bill  now 
before  us — 
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beUeyes  there  oould  be  room  for  some  fuwher 
reductions.  The  detailed  material  In  'this 
area  Is  highly  classified  but  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  cannot  bel  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a  large  supply  and  logis- 
tics base  m  Europe  to  support  hoetllltlef  for 
a  long  period  of  time  when  our  allies:  are 
showing,  by  their  stores  of  supplies  and 
ammunition,  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
maintain  the  logistics  base  necessary  for  tuch 
lengthy  hoetUltles. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  f^om 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  confront*  an 
issue  of  inunense  importance.  The  (jut- 
come  may  well  affect  this  Nation's  pos- 
ture not  only  with  regard  to  Elurope  jbut 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  to  its  role  aroimd 
the  globe.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Sen- 
ate is  today  looking  to  the  years  ahead 
EUid  to  the  policies  and  positions  |hat 
will  be  relevant  and  productive.  Tcj  be 
sure,  what  was  done  in  the  past  was  riele- 
vant  and  productive.  But  the  time  jhas 
come,  in  my  Judgment,  to  strike  a  cojirse 
that  will  free  us  from  certain  shad 
forged  originally  to  bind  us  to  pol^ 
and  positions  that  have  lost  their  m< 
ing.  . 

In  cutting  by  one-half  the  level  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  put  U.S.  troop  levels  there  into 
a  contemporary  perspective.  Needless  to 
say,  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  comment  which  this  proposal  has 
prompted.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  interest 
in  our  EXiropean  policies — policies  wblch 
have  indeed  suffered  great  neglect  dur- 
ing these  past  several  years  of  turbulence 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  note  my 
respect  for  the  array  of  statesmen  who 
have  spoken  out  on  this  matter.  I^any 
of  them.  In  my  opinion,  will  be  judged 
exceedingly  well  by  history.  It  wai^20 
years  ago,  in  a  time  of  ominous  cold  (war 
tension,  that  many  of  them  forged  I  the 
powerful  shield  behind  which  West  ^- 
ropean  recovery  was  allowed  to  proceed 
securely.  Their  voices  spoke  then  U>  a 
world  still  shaken  in  the  wake  of  a  long 
and  devastating  war.  Their  voices  have 
been  revitalized  today.  Mr.  President.  But 
the  world  they  address  is  quite  different. 

Europe's  economic  and  social  recovery 
has  been  remarkable;  many  of  its  mem- 
bers are  in  a  stronger  position  than  we. 
and  all  are  capable  of  doing  far  more 
than  their  present  effort  if  they  rgally 
believe  their  security  is  in  danger. 

We  no  longer  perceive  a  monolithic 
Communist  bloc  arrayed  solidly  aga(inst 
us.  I 

China  and  Russia  now  present  the 
greatest  threat  to  each  other's  security. 

The  Iron  Curtain  has  parted  in  many 
places,  and  relations  between  East  and 
West  Europe  are  rapidly  improving. 

I  cite  these  as  a  few  examplei  of 
change.  In  spite  of  the  changes,  howgver, 
our  NATO  commitment  of  force  tod4y  is 
not  substantially  less  than  when  the  Alli- 
ance was  entered  20  years  ago.  Indeed, 
considering  the  awesome  might  of  |  our 
tactical  nuclear  weaponry,  it  is  j  far 
greater.  One  final  thought  on  this, J  Mr. 
President.  I  would  Just  say  that  nostfilgla 
for  great  achievements  in  the  past  ^n- 
not  replace  constructive  approaches  to  a 
foreign  policy  designed  for  the  futufle. 


It  should  be  clearly  explained,  first  of 
all,  that  it  is  not  suggested  by  this 
amendment  that  we  let  down  our  de- 
fenses or  abandon  Western  Europe.  It  is 
only  suggested  that  we  not  remain  frozen 
in  an  imrealistic  and  outdated  posture; 
one  that  serves  only  to  weaken  us  as  a 
Nation.  It  is  suggested  that  at  long  last 
we  face  up  to  the  matter  of  reducing  to 
realistic  proportions  our  garrison  in  Eu- 
rope along  the  lines  recommended  10 
years  ago  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Oh,  but  the  same  voices  are  heard  ex- 
pressing the  same  reasons.  First,  they 
exclaim  that  the  possibility  of  detente 
will  be  Jeopardized.  But  what  has  improv- 
ing East- West  relations  to  do  with  the 
present  bloated  level  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe?  What  is  to  prevent  us  from  re- 
laxing tensions  if  the  fat  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  military  garrison  there?  What  has 
the  precise  figure  of  300,000  VS.  military 
personnel  along  with  their  225,000  de- 
pendents to  do  with  easing  tensions? 
Why  not  more?  Why  not  less?  Indeed, 
have  not  the  West  European  nations  done 
very  well  themselves  in  easing  East- 
West  tensions  without  much  concern  lor 
the  number  of  forces  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  NATO?  France  has  none.  Ger- 
many has  fewer  than  it  pledged.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  cut  to  the  bone,  and 
Canada  is  well  on  her  way  out. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this  Nation  carrying 
a  very  one-sided  financial  bxirden  for 
NATO  long  past  the  time  when  the  bur- 
den of  financial  exchange  shifted  agsiinst 
us.  In  reply,  it  is  said  that  the  Europeans 
are  making  an  effort.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  defray  these  balance-of -payments 
losses.  It  was  stated  that  through  agree- 
ments the  Germans  were  purchasing 
quantities  of  U.S.  equipment  which,  to  a 
large  degree,  "offset"  our  expenditure  In 
Germany.  But  the  so-called  "offset"  pro- 
gram Just  does  noit  withstand  dose 
scrutiny. 

This  policy,  Mr.  President,  began  in 
the  early  1960*8.  Formal  offset  agree- 
ments have  been  in  effect  only  between 
ourselves  and  West  Germany,  the  recip- 
ient of  the  bulk  of  our  NATO  related 
expenditures.  While  the  term  "offset"  Is 
bandied  about,  it  Is  understood  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  purchases  are 
purchases  which  the  Germauis  would 
have  made  here  in  the  United  States, 
anyway.  In  fact,  it  has  been  disclosed 
that  in  the  beginning  years  of  these  ar- 
rangements, several  weapons  systems — a 
large  portion  of  offset  sales — had  actual- 
ly been  contracted  for  prior  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  This  kind  of  "off- 
set" is  not  my  idea  of  a  genuine  extra 
effort  which  truly  attempts  to  make  up 
for  our  current  heavy  NATO  burdens. 

By  1967,  I  might  add,  we  adopted  the 
temporary  expedient  of  medium  term 
securities,  which,  of  course,  only  deferred 
the  problem  of  our  outlays.  Moreover,  the 
accumulation  of  such  loans  will  in  time 
only  result  in  further  German  claims 
against  our  financial  stability. 

The  newest  chapter,  Mr.  President,  In- 
volves a  European  willingness  to  defray 
directly  about  $200  million  a  year  of  our 
NATO  expenditures  in  Eurc^e.  I  suggest 
that  when  such  an  agreement  is  con- 
summated, the  balance  of  payments  out- 
flow from  NATO  may  well  have  reached 


$2  billion.  In  this  regard,  the  news  on 
Monday  about  the  first  quarter  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  is  most  ularming. 

If  one  were  really  serious  about  Insist- 
ing upon  an  equitable  burden  sharing 
within  NATO,  one  would  demand  that 
our  allies  pick  up  the  full  amount  of  these 
expenditures,  not  a  token  10  percent  as  Is 
now  mentioned.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
to  reduce  our  real  NATO  budget,  we  need 
direct  payments.  Much  more  basic  to  the 
issue,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  idea 
of  genuine  burden  sharing  is  but  a  pious 
hope.  It  was  mentioned  20  years  ago 
and  has  been  talked  about  ever  since.  If 
burden  sharing  were  the  only  issue  here, 
then  why  not  take  congressional  action 
with  teeth  in  it;  why  not  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  a  full  contribu- 
tion from  our  allies?  Let  the  European 
pocketbook  determine  how  critically  the 
Europeans  view  the  presence  of  these 
300,000  American  servicemen  with  their 
225,000  dependents. 

Though  exceedingly  important  in  the 
context  of  this  debate,  money  is  not  the 
only  question  at  stake.  There  has  been 
the  modified  Mathlas  proposal;  the  Nel- 
son proposal,  the  Dominick  proposal,  the 
Bayh  proposal,  the  Percy  proposal,  and 
others;  some  emerged,  some  emerging 
and  perhaps  some  yet  to  emerge.  Though 
to  varying  degrees,  most  of  these  alter- 
natives recognized  the  necessity  for 
change;  none  I  say,  most  respectfully, 
were  willing  to  make  the  adjustment  in 
clear  and  direct  fashion.  Indeed,  most 
called  for  less  than  what  50  or  more  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  the  past 
have  called  upon  the  Executive  to  do — 
that  Is,  to  achieve  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  Most  of 
the  alternatives,  be  they  perfecting 
amendments  or  substitute  amendments, 
asked  for  consultations  and  negotiations. 
But  we  have  consulted  and  we  have  ne- 
gotiated this  question  year  after  year 
after  yesu*.  There  were  calls,  too,  for 
progress  reports  by  the  President.  But 
the  President  has  reported.  And  progress 
has  never  proceeded.  Time  and  time 
again  we  have  admonished  our  aMes  to 
bear  a  fair  share  of  the  NATO  burden; 
we  have  advised  them  about  gaps  in  our 
planning  assumptions  and  conventional 
forces;  we  have  warned  about  the  con- 
sequences if  they  were  not  prepared  to 
pull  their  own  car.  I  submit  that  most 
of  these  alternatives — as  modified  or 
otherwise — merely  asked  that  we  embswk 
on  several  more  years  of  fruitless  ne- 
gotiations. I  submit  that  no  action  on  our 
part  will  meet  with  allied  approval,  no 
matter  how  much  consultation;  no  mat- 
ter how  much  negotiation.  We  have  al- 
ready paid  too  big  a  price  for  delaying 
this  question  with  negotiations  and 
consultations. 

And  what  have  negotiations  and  con- 
sultations with  the  West  Europeans 
wrought  for  oiu:  agricultural  commu- 
nity? My  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
representing  agricultural  States  under- 
stand the  problem  only  too  well.  It  is 
simply  time  to  indicate  to  the  Eiu-opeans 
that  we  will  stand  firm  for  our  interests; 
all  of  our  interests.  But,  no,  they  say  any 
adjustment  downward  of  our  European 
garrison  somehow  affects  adversely  every 
other  part  of  the  globe. 
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Most  notable  is  the  warning  that  the 
amendment  would  impair  the  Middle 
East  situation.  I  am  frankly  impressed 
with  the  sudden  revelation  to  officials  in 
the  Government  who  for  years  have  had 
difficulty  seeing  any  serious  Soviet  threat 
to  Israel.  Suddenly  they  have  seen  the 
light  and  now  urge  opposition  to  the 
amendment  because  it  alledgedly  would 
hinder  our  ability  to  aid  Israel  and  would 
strengthen  the  Soviet  hand  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  President,  this  claim  is  Just  not 
supported.  The  key  to  our  air  capability 
in  the  Mideast,  in  turn.  Is  not  our  Army 
in  southern  Germany.  It  is  the  airbases 
in  Turkey,  in  Greece,  and  in  Italy,  for 
which  we  pay  no  small  sums  in  terms  of 

aid. 

But  finally,  we  are  told  that  unilateral 
reduction  of  our  NATO  forces  would 
doom  prospects  of  a  complementary  re- 
duction of  Warsaw  Pact  armies.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted  we 
could  "kiss  that  possibility  goodbye." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  not  so. 
Parroting  it  in  one  editorial  or  a  hundred 
does  not  make  it  so.  It  is  unfounded,  first 
of  all,  to  suggest  that  U.S.  NATO  troop 
reductions  provide  the  exclusive  incen- 
tive to  East  European  troop  reductions 
by  the  Soviets.  It  is  no  secret,  for  in- 
stance, that  Russia's  need  to  strengthen 
Its  forces  in  the  Par  East  continues  more 
than  ever  today.  At  the  same  time,  Rus- 
sia continues  to  follow  us  in  the  costly 
and  ever  spiraling  strategic  arms  race. 
And,  no  less  than  we,  are  the  Soviets 
aware  of  the  demands  made  by  their 
entire  defense  budget  upon  the  domestic 
economy. 

For  all  of  these  reasons — but  primarily 
because  of  the  tensions  in  the  Far  East — 
Moscow  has  a  very  great  incentive  indeed 
to  reduce  its  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and 
redeploy  them  eastward. 

What  makes  the  Russians  hesitate? 
Clearly  the  dominant  reason  is  the 
problem  of  political  control  in  Eastern 
Europe.  As  Czechoslovakia  revealed  all 
too  plainly,  such  control  still  rests  ulti- 
mately on  military  might.  If  Soviet 
planners  find  their  Far  East  concerns 
sufficiently  pressing,  some  reduction  in 
Eastern  Europe  no  doubt  would  be  risked. 
Otherwise  such  a  reduction  is  unlikely 
under  any  circumstances. 

So  how  does  the  size  of  NATO's  army 
fit  into  this  pictiu-e?  I  suggest,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  cutting  our  Seventh  Army 
forces  is  an  equally  reasonable  way  to 
induce  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  man- 
power in  the  satellites.  I  suggest  such  a 
cut  on  our  part  would  act  as  effectively 
to  obtain  this  end  as  would  any  force 
reductions  reached  mutually  through 
long  drawn-out  negotiations.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  with  a  substantial  reduction  of 
our  NATO  contingent,  the  willingness  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  tolerate  an  imdimln- 
ished  Soviet  presence  would  be  sharply 
reduced.  Russia  would  be  hard  put  to 
explain  why  it  was  necessary  to  retain 
such  large  forces  to  protect  the  satellites 
against  a  pruned-back  NATO. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  even  be  improb- 
able to  suggest  that  if  one  were  a  Soviet 
leader  this  past  weekend,  worried  about 
the  prospect  of  such  satellite  pressure, 
one  might  well  have  sought  to  defer  any 


action  on  United  States-European  troop 
strength  by  calling  for  long,  drawn-out 
negotiations. 

Another  factor  in  Soviet  reluctance  to 
reduce  its  forces  may  actually  be  its  as- 
sessment of  the  NATO  threat.  Many  So- 
viet experts  argue  persuasively  that  Rus- 
sia's foreign  policy  remains  a  mixture  of 
aggressive  and  genuinely  defensive  atti- 
tudes. To  the  extent  that  this,  too,  is  a 
factor  in  Soviet  reluctance  to  reduce  its 
Warsaw  forces,  a  unilateral  reduction  by 
the  United  States  could  be  a  positive 
factor  in  a  Soviet  willingness  to  make  a 
suitable  response. 

But,  it  will  be  said  by  some,  what  of  the 
deep  fear  of  Western  Germany?  The  ar- 
gument goes  that  with  a  reduced  re- 
straining presence  of  American  forces, 
Germany  may  seek  to  expand  its  own 
military  power.  It  Is  this  fear  that  would 
harden  Russia's  present  position  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  pure  speculation.  Not  only 
does  it  ignore  the  fact  that  Bonn  has  no 
financial  stomach  for  substantial  military 
enlargement,  but  it  also  denies  the  grow- 
ing preeminence  of  West  Germany  in  the 
Common  Market  and  its  desire  to  retain 
its  strong  ties  to  the  West  and  its  eager- 
ness for  trade  ties  with  the  East. 

But  even  if  I  am  wrong,  that  is  no 
argument  for  hoping  that  simultaneous 
force  reductions  would  result  from  nego- 
tiations. If  in  fact  Soviet  reluctance  to 
reduce  its  forces  is  dominated  by  fear 
of  a  nuclear  West  Germany,  unre- 
strained by  our  presence,  then  it  will  be 
no  more  anxious  to  reduce  its  position 
in  Central  Europe  through  mutual  force 
reduction  talks.  If  the  real  problem  is 
fear  of  a  nuclear  West  Germany,  let  us 
address  that  problem,  and  not  talk  about 
peripheral  issues.  In  Southesist  Asia  we 
have  learned  too  well  the  painful  con- 
sequences of  failing  to  face  up  to  and 
correct  bad  policy.  We  have  busied  our- 
selves debating  the  more  superficial  is- 
sues. On  this  matter,  we  need  to  clear 
the  air  with  constructive  action. 

Paring  the  issue  down  to  its  simplest 
terms,  no  case  has  been  made  that  a 
reduction  in  half  of  our  NATO  forces 
would  endanger  the  physical  security 
of  Western  Europe.  Why,  it  Is  asked  in 
turn,  should  a  imilateral  effort  to  de- 
escalate  this  European  garrison  be  re- 
jected? I  do  not  oppose  good  faith  talks 
with  the  Soviets  or  with  anyone  else. 
Indeed,  the  Nelson  amendment  would 
have  paved  their  way.  But  since  the  So- 
viets do  have  considerable  independent 
incentive  to  achieve  force  reductions  on 
their  own,  what  Is  so  necessary  about 
moving  simultaneously?  Our  initiative 
would  be  a  reduction,  not  an  escalation 
of  forces.  Our  initiative  would  ease  ten- 
sions, not  aggravate  them.  Our  Initiative 
would  enhance,  rather  than  diminish, 
the  prospects  for  eventual  mutual  troop 
reductions  in  NATO. 

In  summary.  I  would  only  stress  again 
that  this  troop  reduction  amendment 
does  not  seek  the  end  of  NATO.  It  seeks 
only  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  United 
States  garrison  in  Europe.  It  seeks  only 
to  bring  this  Nation's  financial  contri- 
bution to  the  NATO  cause  somewhat 
closer  into  line  with  that  of  other  mem- 
bers. 


It  will  not  compel  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  it  may  help  to  prevent  it.  As 
I  see  it,  the  current  financial  crisis  is 
only  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  on  that 
score.  It  warns  that  our  political  and 
military  role  abroad  which  was  estab- 
lished in  another  time  and  circumstances 
is  not  properly  adjusted  to  current  needs. 

The  adjustment  is  long  past  due  in 
Europe.  Unless  it  is  made,  I  fear  that  all 
of  our  overseas  commitments — the  es- 
sential, indeed,  the  vital — along  with  the 
superfluous,  the  antiquated,  the  irrele- 
vant and  the  redundant,  vrtll  be  endan- 
gered. 

This  Government — the  President  and 
the  Congress  together — would  be  well  ad- 
vised in  my  judgment  to  update  these 
commitments  in  concept  and  content. 
We  need  to  look  at  Europe  as  it  Is,  today, 
not  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
not  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Korea  when 
the  present  size  of  the  UjB.  garrison  in 
Western  Europe  was  first  established,  at 
which  time,  incidentally,  we  flrst  devel- 
oped an  interest  in  Southeast  Asia — spe- 
cifically in  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

As  the  Senate  commences  to  vote  on 
this  Issue,  I  would  only  ask  that  each 
Senator  consider  the  effect  of  the  out- 
come not  in  terms  of  what  was  right  for 
yesterday,  but  rather  in  the  context  of 
what  is  needed  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  have  asked  no  Senator,  not  one 
Senator,  to  vote  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment; nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  now. 

The  Senate  is  made  up  of  mature  indi- 
viduals who  represent  sovereign  States. 
Each  Senator  is  capable  of  making  up 
his  own  mind  on  the  basis  of  the  issue 
which  confronts  us  at  this  time. 

As  I  said,  I  have  no  regrets  and  will 
have  none,  regardless  of  the  outcome. 
I  will  have  no  alibis.  I  will  admit  no  mis- 
takes in  this  case.  If  the  amendment  is 
defeated,  so  be  it.  If  otherwise,  there  will 
be  no  sense  of  personal  triumph,  may 
I  emphasize.  The  issue  has  been  raised, 
and  the  raising  of  this  issue  is  a  matter 
of  moment  for  this  body,  for  this  Gov- 
ernment, for  our  i)eople,  and  for  those 
of  us  who  belong  to  the  NATO  organi- 
zation. 

May  I  say  that,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  in  my  opinion,  nobody  Is  going 
to  take  us  to  the  cleaners.  If  we  are  taken 
in,  we  will  be  taken  in  by  ourselves.  We 
will  have  nobody  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
And.  if  we  are,  It  will  be  too  bad. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time?     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need.  And  I 
do  not  expect  to  take  more  than  14  or  16 
minutes,  something  of  that  kind. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  entire  de- 
bate, and  especially  to  the  closing  re- 
marks of  our  leader.  We  all  share  a  very 
fine  respect  for  him  and  his  efforts  every- 
where. Including  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out.  as 
we  look  to  the  commitments  that  we  have 
around  the  world,  that  I  was  not  one  of 
those  who  was  enthusiastic  about  many 
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of  these  commitments.  I  voted  agabist 
some  of  them.  And  I  have  not  been  haipy 
about  many  of  them,  or  some  of  thei^. 

When  we  look  to  the  Western  World— 
and  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  that 
area — I  think  we  have  much  to  point 
out  as  being  successful.  [ 

It  seems  to  me  the  guns  are  all  pointed 
toward  the  one  commitment  that  I  we 
made,  the  one  alliance — NATO— that  has 
been.  I  think,  highly  successful.         I 

It  is  very  easy  to  point  out  the  ibad 
things,  the  things  that  are  going  wr^ng 
now,  and  how  much  someone  else  should 
do.  But  we  must  not  overlook  what  tjhls 
has  meant  to  us  directly  over  these  yeers 
and  what  it  has  meant  for  pecice,  parti|:u- 
larly  to  the  free  world,  and  what^  it 
means  today.  , 

My  main  approach  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem is  that  for  this  year  very  definite 
commitments  have  been  made  by  the  one 
who  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  made  this  sole^ 
declaration  which  I  have  read  already 
today.  I  refer  to  the  President.  However, 
some  Senators  were  not  present  wken 
I  mentioned  it  before.  The  President  Re- 
ported to  the  North  Atlantic  Counjcll, 
the  Coimcil  of  Ministers  for  NATO.  I  *dll 
not  read  all  of  it.  However,  he  said: 

Given  a  slmllaf  approach  by  our  allies,  jtiie 
United  States  will  maintain  and  Improve]  Its 
own  forces  In  Europe  and  will  not  reduce 
them  unless  there  Is  reciprocal  action  f^om 
our  adversaries. 

If  we  total  up  all  the  bad  things  and 
all  the  reasons  here,  the  fact  remaiins 
that  we  are  going  back  on  an  agreemfent 
that  was  made  for  this  year  by  ^he 
chosen  representative  of  the  i>eoplei  of 
this  Nation,  the  Chief  Executive,  tfat 
if  they  would  meet  certain  obligationsiwe 
would  maintain  that  strength  and  pot 
reduce  our  commitments  imless  there  t'as 
a  corresponding  reduction  by  our  ad- 
versaries. 

I  think  that  means  something  to  all 
of  us.  It  means  something  to  the  all  es. 
It  means  something  to  our  adversaiies 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  into  tjhls 
matter  without  adequate  hearings  and 
without  development  of  the  facts  in 
depth. 

There  has  been  all  this  talk  about  ;he 
cost.  Those  who  are  attacking  this  al- 
liance so  severely  have  not  come  in  h  are 
with  any  piece  of  paper,  resolution,  or 
amendment  that  would  go  to  the  vitals 
of  this  matter  after  developing  all  \he 
facts  in  hearings.  That  is  very  seriou^  In 
matters  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  t: 
could  be  said  we  have  anything  like 
facts  and  flgiu'es  we  need. 

These  costs  sound  mightly  large 
It  Is  easy  to  blame  the  costs  on 
troubles  here  today. 

I  remember  that  we  were  going  to  fiiht 
a  war  in  Vietnam  and  have  guns  ^d 
butter,  both.  We  set  off  a  spiral  of 
flation.  We  did  not  put  on  any  controls. 
I  do  not  blame  anyone  more  than  I  bla^e 
myself.  We  had  aU  this  trade  dlfflci^ty 
with  Western  Europe.  I  made  some  ef- 
fort to  restrict  it  and  I  think  It  di4  a 
little  good. 

But  having  one  deficit  after  anotier 
for  years  we  have  gotten  into  the  Infla- 
tion spiral  that  we  are  having  toniciit, 


this  fiscal  year.  Next  fiscal  year  Is  an- 
other matter.  I  am  as  much  to  blame  for 
that  as  anyone.  But  the  NATO  Pact  that 
has  served  us  so  well  Is  not  to  blame  for 
all  these  evils  we  have  upon  us  now. 
I  think  we  have  to  do  what  the  President 
has  done  and  look  over  the  facts. 

I  have  just  a  few  figures;  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  them.  The  estimated  cost  our 
allies  are  spending  for  NATO  support  is 
$24  billion.  They  have  about  2  million 
men  under  arms  and  available.  We  have 
307,000  in  that  area  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  wish 
we  could  make  it  less  and  I  think  there 
is  a  hope  of  making  it  less  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Our  committee  started 
an  overall  reduction.  It  is  the  first  time 
I  can  remember  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  ever  recommending  definite 
reduction  in  the  overall  military  man- 
power strength. 

I  would  hope  the  President  could  find, 
consistent  with  his  promise,  if  he  can,  a 
way  to  apply  some  of  that  reduction  to 
someplace  in  NATO. 

I  offered  the  amendment  for  reduction 
In  committee,  but  I  would  not  put  my 
judgment  in  there  against  the  President's 
overall  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  of  it  must  come  out  of  NATO  now. 
I  did  not.  But  I  want  those  issues  al- 
ways to  be  up  front  in  consideration. 
I  think  the  President  knows  that  and  he 
will  continue  to  know  it  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Now  we  have  about  $3  billion  we  spend 
in  Etoope  directly  on  these  forces,  in- 
cluding the  fieet.  The  $14  biUion  that 
has  been  mentioned  includes  a  large  part 
of  our  overall  military  costs.  We  would 
certainly  have  to  have  the  greater  part 
of  that  $14  billion  whether  there  was  a 
NATO  or  not.  If  there  had  not  been  the 
success  of  NATO  this  $11  billion  differ- 
ence— spent  outside  Europe — probably 
would  be  much  more. 

I  understand  that  the  best  facts  we 
can  get  for  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
troops  in  Europe  are  that  it  costs  only 
about  10  percent  mort  than  it  would  to 
keep  them  here  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  went  through  the  calculations  on 
that  it  would  not  do  any  good,  but  that 
is  the  best  evidence,  the  hardest  facts  and 
figures  we  can  get  on  the  matter. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  our 
paying  taxes  over  there.  The  best  I  can 
get  is  that  we  spend  about  $3  million  a 
year  over  there  to  governments  and 
agencies,  whereas  we  are  using  free  of 
charge  $2.6  billion  in  value  of  real  estate 
and  we  are  using  it  free,  year  after  year. 
For  the  use  of  that  real  estate  we  pay 
no  rent:  there  is  no  charge.  Now,  when 
we  get  all  the  facts  like  that  alined  here 
against  the  big  figure  others  have  been 
using  to  describe  extra  costs,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  if  we 
pull  out  of  NATO  now  and  leave,  that 
would  change  my  mind  about  euiy  kind 
of  reduction  in  ovir  bill  providing  for  our 
total  military  strength,  because  there 
would  be  great  uncertainty  years  as  to 
what  would  happen. 

I  remember  those  uncertain  years  that 
we  had  in  this  Chamber  when  NATO  was 
created.  The  first  major  vote  I  cast  when 
I  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1947  was  the 


first  appropriation  for  economic  aid  for 
Western  Europe.  That  was  followed  Ij 
1948  by  the  Marshall  plan.  We  did  thaj 
with  pride.  We  passed  it  almost  unani 
mously.  There  never  was  a  better  invest 
ment  in  the  free  world,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  than  those  dollars  spent  in  1948. 
Some  Senators  here  now  were  elected 
in  that  year. 

President  Truman  was  already  Presi- 
dent. There  was  growing  anxiety  and 
concern.  NATO  was  not  yet  in  being. 
There  was  a  great  uncertainty  and  feel- 
ing that  unless  we  committed  ourselves 
the  whole  continent  was  going  to  be 
overrun.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  now. 
Russia  had  already  ovemm  the  Eastern 
European  nations.  We  stayed  here\and 
we  worked  hard  day  and  night.  I\  at- 
tended a  ceremony  in  connection  with 
the  signing  of  one  of  those  instruments. 
I  say  that  to  show  what  is  in  my  mind. 
I  do  not  believe  any  people  ever  made  a 
better  investment  in  the  free  world  than 
we  did  in  that  program,  including  the 
commencement  of  NATO.  Who  could  tell 
how  long  it  would  go  on  and  what  the 
development  would  show? 

After  the  birth  of  NATO  we  had  nu- 
clear weapons  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
No  one  dreamed  of  the  possibilities  of 
nuclear  weapons  compared  to  what  we 
have  now.  We  did  not  know  about  the  so- 
called  hydrogen  bomb.  We  were  not  talk- 
ing about  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

I  have  been  watching  this  matter  and 
I  have  not  been  happy  about  all  of  it.  I 
know  that  later  we  had  tactical  weap- 
ons, nuclear  weapons.  I  call  them  nu- 
clear ground-to-ground  artillery. 

We  had  those  weapons,  because  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  they 
thought  Russia  might  overrun  every- 
thing. There  was  not  enough  military 
force  to  be  a  deterrent  to  them.  Europe 
was  still  semiprostrate,  economically  and 
physically.  So  those  weapons  were  rushed 
in.  We  had  a  nuclear  defense  which 
probably  would  never  be  used.  I  always 
thought  it  would  set  off  a  total  nuclear 
war. 

Even  though  we  had  this  vast  nuclear 
arsenal,  and  still  have  it,  we  later  did 
build  up  the  so-called  conventional 
forces,  so  that  if  there  should  be  an 
attack  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort quickly  to  nuclear  weapons.  One 
can  argue  that  either  way  and  say  we 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  today  with- 
out them.  That  may  be  true  but  I  am 
certain  in  my  mind  that  their  use  would 
set  off  nuclear  war. 

That  brings  us  down  to  where  we  are 
now.  These  nations  have  become  pros- 
perous. They  should  have  done  more. 
But  I  have  never  been  willing  to  with- 
draw our  troops  and  leave  ourselves  ex- 
posed. I  do  not  believe  Senators  have 
been,  either.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
is  willing  tonight  to  withdraw  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent  and  create  the  possibil- 
ity of  exposure  of  our  own  United  States. 

The  first  thing  I  would  advocate,  if  we 
were  going  to  pull  out,  would  be  that 
we  would,  for  a  time,  first  build  up  our 
forces.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  do  it  that  way.  That  is  why  I  come 
back  to  the  proposition  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  bound  to  have  been  looking  over 
this  matter.  He  is  no  softie.  He  doubtless 
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wanted  to  reduce  it  more.  I  have  not 
talked  to  him  about  it.  I  am  no  expert 
on  this  subject,  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
enough  of  the  facts  and  enough  continu- 
ity of  knowledge  about  this  problem  to 
be  able  to  make  a  judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  have 
done. 

I  skip  over  all  these  other  figures  that 
I  have,  but  one.  It  is  that  after  we  pay 
this  amount  for  all  our  military  expendi- 
tures, we  have  almost  twice  as  much  left, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  as  Germany  has, 
over  three  times  as  much  as  the  average 
Italian  has,  over  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  person  in  the  Netherlands  has, 
and  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
the  average  person  In  the  United 
Hngdom  has. 

I  offer  these  comparisons  to  show  we 
are  not  living  in  rags. 

I  believe  there  are  many  pluses  on  our 
side  in  this  issue.  Let  me  review  quite 
briefly  the  pluses  I  see  in  this  matter  in 
Western  Europe.  I  am  no  particular  stu- 
dent of  history,  although  I  did  not  skip 
history  or  flunk  history,  either. 

On  the  plus  side,  I  see,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  centuries,  that  these  na- 
tions have  lived  in  comparative  peace 
with  each  other,  not  trying  to  knock 
each  other  out  or  conquer  one  another 
or  invade  one  another's  territory.  They 
have  lived  in  peace  and  relative  quie- 
tude, and  they  are  doing  so  tonight. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  have  combined 
with  us  and  formed  the  NATO  AlUance. 
They  have  2  miUion  men  under  arms. 
An  expenditure  of  $24  xiUllion  annually 
is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  That  is  some 
showing  in  itself.  That  effort  is  not  di- 
rected toward  each  other,  but  toward  the 
one  nation  that  we  think  is  the  common 
enemy  or  would  most  probably  be  the 
aggressor  toward  them,  and  perhaps 
us.  That  is  a  part  of  the  plus  side. 

Furthermore,  they  have  built  in  Eu- 
rope something  new  over  all  these  years. 
They  have  a  Common  Market,  and  it  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  is  cre- 
ating more  and  more  economic  strength 
and  wealth  for  those  people.  After  all, 
we  have  a  lot  of  cousins  over  there. 

They  are  building  an  economy  there 
that  is  better  and  stronger,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  than  they  have  ever  had,  on  a 
cooperative,  collective,  rather  than  a 
cutthroat  basis.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  big  pluses  for  the  free  world,  and  we 
benefit  from  it.  Of  course,  we  benefit 
from  it. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  wiser  in  our 
foreign  trade  policies,  but  I  know  a 
great  many  of  our  own  financial  inter- 
ests and  industrial  units  go  over  there. 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
knows  how  much  money  they  are  mak- 
ing. 

So  let  us  not  write  all  this  off  as  being 
a  terrible  thing.  This  has  been  the  most 
successful  venture  we  have  had  since 
World  War  n,  and  for  us  it  has  paid  off. 

What  other  pluses  are  there  over 
there?  Not  a  single  American  military 
man  has  been  lost  over  there,  so  far  as 
military  or  combat  action  Is  concerned. 
I  can  recall  only  a  very  few  instances 
where  the  life  of  a  European  has  been 
lost  in  actual  military  combat  since 
Worid  War  n. 


Not  a  square  foot  of  additional  ground 
in  all  of  Western  Europe  has  been  taken 
since  NATO  was  formed. 

It  has  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Of  course, 
it  has.  Is  it  not  worth  a  lot  of  money? 
But  more  than  that,  think  of  the  peace 
that  goes  with  it,  the  constructive  build- 
ing that  goes  with  It.  The  stronger  econ- 
omy for  them  and  for  us  is  worth  a  lot. 

Here  in  this  country  we  have  had  the 
most  amazing  economy  in  recorded  his- 
tory, and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  relative  peace  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  trade  relations 
have  generally  been  good. 

Another  thing  that  impresses  me  Is 
that  this  has  been  done  and  still  we 
have  maintained  the  city  of  Berlin  right 
In  the  middle  of  a  Communist  country. 
We  have  had  forethought  and  at  least 
some  military  power  there,  and  we  have 
had  a  policy  that  has  been  successful  so 
far  and  has  preserved  that  fine  plus  even 
with  three  or  four  governments,  all  opei- 
ating  at  the  same  time. 

In  a  small  way,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  things  I  know  of  in  history. 

I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Senate.  I 
think  Senators  have  made  up  their 
minds. 

I  wanted  to  show,  on  the  hard  facts, 
however  one  looks  at  it,  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  downhill  slide  and  a  case  of 
their  not  having  done  anything,  or  that 
they  are  cheating  and  trying  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  so  large,  with  so  many  people 
Involved,  where  a  good  share  of  that  was 
not  going  on. 

But  coming  back  to  the  question  of 
what  is  best  for  us,  we  have  compliment- 
ed our  leader  here.  I  joined  in  those  CMn- 
pliments.  I  meant  everything  I  said.  But 
this  amendment  totally  upsets  the  entire 
structure  of  the  position  we  have  already 
taken  and  on  which  we  have  assured  our 
allies  for  this  calendar  year.  The  amend- 
ment totally  upsets  that  by  pulling  oiu- 
troops  out.  Say  what  you  will,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  that  is  the  effect  of  it.  It 
totally  repudiates  in  midstream  the  posi- 
tion that  the  authorized  representative 
for  this  Nation  took  in  December.  Per- 
haps he  should  have  conferred  with 
more  of  us.  He  did  not  confer  with  me. 
I  wish  he  had  seen  it  possible  to  make 
some  reductions,  but  that  was  his  con- 
clusion in  view  of  the  imcertalnty  that 
he  saw,  and  the  SALT  talks,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  agreement  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations.  He  saw  fit  to  say  that,  "For 
this  year,  we  will  stand  firm  with  you 
and  we  will  not  withdraw  here  unless 
there  is  a  mutual  withdrawal."  That  \s 
what  he  said. 

I  am  not  saying  we  must  not  repudiate 
our  President.  That  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter. Some  talk  about  repudiating  the 
President.  I  say  we  are  repudiating  the 
honor  and  position  of  our  country,  and  it 
will  hurt  us  more  than  it  will  hurt  oxir 
NATO  allies. 

I  do  not  know;  Lord  knows,  I  hope 
that  some  good  will  come  out  of  the  SALT 
talks  and  that  some  good  will  come  out 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  talks.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  expect,  but  I  know  that  since 
World  War  n  so  far  we  have  been  con- 
structive and  we  have  kept  our  powder 
dry.  We  are  full  of  hope,  but  we  keep  our 
powder  dry. 


So  I  think  we  had  better  stick  to  that 
for  this  calendar  year.  I  am  not  taking 
any  position  or  pledging  anyone  any- 
thing for  any  time  beyond  what  I  have 
already  outlined  here  for  this  year.  But 
whether  it  is  Intended  that  way  or  not, 
to  change  now  would  be  reversing  our 
policy,  and  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  once  your  word  is  given  and 
a  promise  is  made,  unless  it  is  rigidly 
kept,  you  hurt  yourself  more  than  you 
hurt  the  other  man. 

We  might  save  a  few  dollars;  it  would 
not  be  many.  But  we  would  lay  on  our- 
selves, I  think,  with  all  the  free  world 
and  those  who  are  on  the  rim,  a  great 
big  question  mark — something  we  have 
never  done  before. 

So  I  hope,  just  for  this  year,  that  we 
will  vote  down  this  well-intentioned  but, 
I  think,  unsoimd  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  10  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
sense  of  deja  vu  here.  We  have  been 
through  this  all  before  so  many  times, 
so  many  years.  For  50  years  now  we  have 
seen  the  rise  of  the  war-weary  spirit,  the 
growth  of  isolationist  sentiments.  I  am 
one  of  the  few,  perhaps,  who  heard  in 
this  Chamber,  in  the  gallery  as  a  teen- 
ager, the  senior  Lodge,  Senator  Borah. 
Senator  Harding,  and  the  others — ^the 
isolationists  then  were  of  my  party — 
and  I  heard  my  beloved  President,  say  we 
should  have  laid  oiu"  sword  on  the  table 
and  let  them  work  it  out  themselves. 

World  War  I  ended,  and  we  brought 
our  troops  home  in  a  great  hurry,  imder 
congressional  pressure  and  demand,  and 
then  a  man  named  Leon  Feuchtwanger 
wrote  a  book  called,  I  think,  "The  Years 
Between,"  and  told  the  story  of  the  dec- 
ades between  the  two  World  Wars. 

In  that  story,  he  told  how  the  United 
States  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  how  the  French  wanted  no  more 
problems  and  troubles,  and  no  more 
armament  except  ultimately  a  solid 
wall  which  would  not  hold  right,  centei , 
or  left,  how  the  British  became  war- 
wearied,  how  every  demand  of  the  cen- 
tral empire  of  Germany  was  ultimately 
yielded  to,  and  how,  of  course,  we  ulti- 
mately went  into  World  War  n,  while 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
dragging  its  feet  every  step  of  the  way 
for  20  years. 

Then  World  War  n  ended,  and  then 
the  demand  came  to  bring  the  troops 
home.  I  was  one  of  them,  glad  to  come 
home,  Mr.  President,  convinced  that  this 
was  also  an  emotional  move,  however, 
and  we  brought  them  all  home.  We  re- 
duced the  cost,  and  we  promised  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  all  sorts  of  bene- 
fits in  the  domestic  program. 

In  a  little  over  5  years,  I  was  at  Orly 
Field  In  Paris  on  the  day  on  which  the 
order  csune  out  to  close  down  the  Amer- 
ican installations  at  Orly,  because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  did  not 
want  to  spend  the  money. 

Within  a  month  the  Korean  war 
opened  up,  and  we  opened  up  Orly  again, 
and  doubled  it  and  tripled  It,  and  we  had 
again  an  undefended,  unprotected,  un- 
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prepared  Nation,  because,  responding  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  respo^id- 
Ing  to  their  constituency,  we  walked  out 
on  our  responsibility. 

I  saw  it  all  happen.  Again  we  sa 
draft  bill  passed  by  one  vote,  and 
we  have  it  before  us  again.  No 
wants  to  serve,  nobody  wants  to  fiice 
responsibilities  any  more,  and  nobody 
wants  to  take  risks.  So  we  say,  "Let 
Europeans  do  it,"  £is  we  said  In  the  twen- 
ties, in  the  thirties,  and  for  some  years 
in  the  forties. 

But  to  their  great  credit,  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  thought  other- 
wise. John  Eisenhower,  the  Ambassador 
to  Belgium,  called  me  yesterday  to  Ex- 
press his  concern  over  the  Mansfljeld 
amendment.  Harry  Truman,  now  j  87 
years  old,  for  whom,  in  a  bipeutlsan 
spirit,  we  In  Congress  enacted  the  Mar- 
shall plan  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
says  he  does  not  like  this  resolution,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  does  not  like  the  reso- 
lution, and  President  Nixon  does  not  like 
it — all  for  good  reason :  Because  theyj  In 
the  loneliness  of  the  night  and  in  the 
deep  responsibilities  of  the  burdens  |  of 
the  Presidency,  have  seen  what  it  me$ns 
to  give  up  your  responsibility,  to  turn 
your  back  on  yoiu:  problems,  and  to  lay 
"It  costs  too  much  money,  bring  the  boys 
home."  I 

We  have  too  many  men  over  there,  and 
too  many  dependents,  granted,  but  for 
some  time  now  we  have  been  trjringj  to 
work  out  a  mutual  and  bfilanced  redac- 
tion of  forces,  tind  this  Is  on  the  veyge 
of  some  reasonable  hope  of  achlevem^t. 
But  we  would  throw  it  all  away,  becaitse 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  watts 
to  do  its  own  negotiating.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  say,  "We  will 
negotiate.  Never  mind  the  Russians; 
never  mind  our  allies;  we'll  pull  them 
out." 

And  what  will  the  Russians  do?  Tl^ey 
will  say,  "You  did  It  for  us." 

All  the  nations  of  the  world 
tlcally,  are  subject  to  consvuner  pres- 
sure. The  Russians  are  feeling  consuiAer 
pressure,  and  the  Americans  are  feeing 
it,  and  both  sides  would  like  to  reduce 
this  onerous  burden  of  troops  in  Europe. 
One  million  men,  and  more,  stand  on 
the  NATO  side,  facing  one  million  mien 
and  more  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  side.  Tl^ey 
ought  to  be  less.  There  ought  to  be  pea|«. 

But  why  less  on  one  side ;  reducing  l^e 
obligation  of  the  other  even  to  sit  aiid 
negotiate  with  us?  Oh,  we  are  weary  of 
well-doing.  But  NATO  has  another  pur- 
pose, aside  from  those  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated.  I  express  my  own  apologies  jor 
speaking  after  so  well -stated  and  so  poiw- 
erful  and  rational  an  address,  but  th^re 
are  other  reasons  why  NATO  has  servied 
a  good  cause.  { 

NATO  has  kept  up  the  courage  of  tfce 
Eastern  satellites.  NATO  is  good  newsjto 
Yugoslavia.  NATO  is  good  news  to  Rju- 
manla.  And,  yes.  I  think  NATO  is  gqod 
news  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  NATO  is  good  news  to  Turkey  and  {to 
Greece,  as  President  Tnmian  foutid 
when  he  Initiated  the  program. 

NATO  Is  good  news  to  Israel.  But 
most  of  all,  NATO  Is  good  news  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  shield  we 
have  in  Europe  is  a  protection  for  tjie 
people  who  live  within  our  boimdarlesJ 
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Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  them  reduced, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  It  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  foreign  policy  obliga- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  our  foreign 
policy  determinations. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  heard 
more  often,  and  I  do  not  mind  certain 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolutions.  But  we 
should  not  undertake  to  determine 
whether  we  ourselves,  alone,  have  the 
sole  wisdom  as  to  how  to  end  our  in- 
volvement in  Western  Europe.  So  I  have 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

The  Sixth  Fleet  Is  the  sole  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Mediterranetm — 45,000 
men  there.  The  moment  you  reduce  your 
force  in  Europe,  not  by  50  percent  but 
by  60  percent,  325,000  to  150,000,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  the  45,000  people 
in  the  Sixth  Fleet.  I  have  served  in  the 
Sixth  Fleet  twice.  I  know  its  function.  I 
know  its  usefulness  in  reducing  tensions. 
I  know  its  usefulness  in  presenting  a 
counterpoint  to  the  great  Russian  fleet, 
which  is  now  larger  than  our  Sixth  Fleet. 
I  know  that  most  Americans  do  not  want 
us  to  give  up  our  presence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

But  give  it  up  we  will,  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous extent,  if  this  amendment  passes. 
And  then  we  shall  have  said  to  the  Rus- 
sians, "It  is  your  sea.  It  is  not  the  sea 
of  free  peoples,  it  is  your  sea.  Take  it." 
And  when  they  take  it,  they  take 
Israel.  When  they  take  it,  the  peace  of 
the  world  lies  more  dangerously  imbal- 
anced  by  far  than  it  lies  today. 

No,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  deep 
concern  of  the  distingioished  majority 
leader,  this  is  a  dangerous  amendment. 
This  is  a  mischievous  amendment.  This 
is  an  amendment  which  can  cause  more 
harm  than  any  amendment  or  proposal 
I  have  seen  in  my  13  years  In  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  express  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  proposal  by  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  requiring  a  50- 
percent  reduction  In  force  levels  In 
Europe.  Not  only  would  this  necessitate 
cutting  both  our  combat  and  sup^jort 
components  on  the  European  continent 
itself,  but,  I  am  Informed,  it  would  almost 
certainly  prove  necessary  to  cut  the  6th 
Fleet  as  well  if  the  celling  provided  for 
under  this  sunendment  is  to  be  achieved 
and  balance  maintained. 

The  6th  Fleet,  as  we  know.  Is  the  sole 
U.S.  military  force  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  As  such,  it  has  a  dual  function:  It 
is  tasked  with  the  protection  of  NATO's 
southern  flank;  and  it  supports  TJS. 
policy  and  defends  U.S.  interests  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  fulfilled  these  missions  in 
1948  when  President  Truman  sent  our 
ships  to  back  up  Greece  and  Turkey  then 
under  pressure  from  their  neighbors.  It 
fulfilled  them  again  last  September  when 
hostile  armored  forces  penetrated  Jordan 
from  Syria  and  President  Nixon  moved 
the  fleet  to  prevent  widening  violence 
from  dashing  the  hope  aroused  every- 
where by  the  cease  fire  then  in  effect. 

The  6th  Fleet  Is  a  carefully  constructed 
whole.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
carrier  task  forces  comprising  the  car- 
riers themselves,  the  air  wings  they  carry. 
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screening  forces  of  destroyers,  escorts 
mine  sweepers,  a  Marine  contingent,  and 
the  requisite  tankers,  repair,  and  supply 
ships  which  give  the  fleet  its  staying 
power  at  sea.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
temporarily  augmented  since  last  Sep- 
tember by  the  addition  of  a  helicopter 
carrier. 

Militarily,  it  makes  no  sense  to  cut 
escorts  and  to  expose  the  carriers  by  so 
doing.  The  Marines,  on  the  other  hand, 
provide  a  small  ready  force  capable  of 
immediate  action  to  protect  or  evacuate 
American  civilians,  as  in  1967,  or  to  sup- 
port a  friendly  government,  as  in  1958 
The  imperative  of  residual  force  viabil- 
ity would,  therefore,  govern  the  scope  of 
6th  Fleet  reductions,  if  this  amendment 
became  law,  rather  than  a  numerical 
quota  to  be  assessed  against  the  fleet 
after  reductions  in  our  NATO  land  and 
air  forces.  These  cuts  could  turn  out  to 
be  significant  Indeed. 

Finally,  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  represent 
that  pool  of  ready  strength  geographi- 
cally closest  to  the  Middle  East.  It  is  pub- 
lic knowledge  that  certain  U.S.  units  in 
Europe  were  alerted  for  possible  use  in 
the  Levant  during  last  September's  crisis. 
To  prune  back  U.S.  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces  in  Europe  by  50  percent  would 
severely  curtail  our  abUlty  to  deploy 
these  forces  to  the  south  in  possible  fu- 
ture contingencies. 

While  I  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  it  wUl  be  possible  to 
reduce  U.S.  force  levels  in  Europe,  I 
beUeve  this  should  be  part  of  a  bilateral 
move,  not  a  unilateral  one.  Recent  state- 
ments by  Soviet  leaders  indicate  that 
there  is  a  very  real  chance  that  such  a 
bilateral  reduction  can  be  effected.  We 
must  not  tie  the  hands  of  this  President, 
or  any  future  President  of  the  United 
States  in  international  negotiations  of 
this  importance. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
spirited  debate  we  have  had  on  the  pro- 
posal by  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader  has  moved  us  a  giant  step  toward 
action  on  this  important  issue.  But  ac- 
tion is  precisely  what  we  need  now. 
Mere  words,  mere  declarations  of  opin- 
ion are  no  longer  enough. 

In  the  few  days  since  Senator  Mans- 
fleld  Introduced  his  amendment,  we  have 
seen  the  Soviet  Union  express  new  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  mutual  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe.  If  press  reports  are  ac- 
curate, the  Soviet  Union  has  even  modi- 
fled  its  long-standing  Insistence  on  a 
European  Security  Conference  and  is 
now  willing  to  conduct  separate  talks  on 
troops  cuts.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  new 
opportunity  would  not  have  come  about, 
but  for  the  galvanizing  effect  of  the 
Mansfleld  amendment. 

Whatever  happens  to  this  proposal — in 
this  body,  in  the  other  body,  or  at  the 
White  House — the  administration  is  now 
imder  an  obligation  to  stop  its  delaying 
tactics  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
achieve  force  reductions  in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  public  discussion,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  been  misleading.  Unwar- 
ranted scare  tactics  have  been  em- 
ployed. One  would  think  that  the  Mans- 
fleld amendment  was  a  sudden  stab  at 
the  jugular  vein  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. 

It  is  not.  This  proposal,  which  I  am 
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honored  to  cosponsor,  is  certainly  not 
sudden.  And  we  have  no  intention  or  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  reduce  NATO's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

I  support  our  commitment  to  defend 
Western  Europe.  Our  ties  are  so  many, 
so  old,  and  so  deep  that  our  commitment 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  issue  before  us  is 
not  whether  we  should  maintain  that 
commitment,  but  rather,  whether  we 
should  give  the  same  stale  answers  we 
have  given  for  the  past  20  years  to  the 
questions  of  troop  reductions  and  burden 
sharing. 

Some  prominent  politicians  have 
warned  of  a  new  isolationism  In  America, 
although  few  if  any  Americans  favor 
withdrawal  into  a  shell  of  noninvolve- 
ment. 

The  real  choice  which  our  Nation  faces 
is  between  the  old  internationalism  of  the 
1940's  and  1950's  and  the  new  interna- 
tionalism which  adjusts  to  the  1970'6. 
The  old  internationalism,  acting  in  re- 
sponse to  a  military  situation  which  no 
longer  prevails,  built  a  series  of  alliances 
and  foreign  bases  surrounding  our  most 
likely  adversaries.  Once  made,  these 
commitments  became  inviolable  and  un- 
questionable, regardless  of  changing 
conditions.  This  was  not  even  the  inten- 
tion of  the  origlnsd  proponents,  who 
specifically  wrote  into  documents  like  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  provisions  for  pe- 
riodic review. 

Even  more  distressing  has  been  the  re- 
luctance of  our  Government  to  consider 
modifications  in  military  force  deploy- 
ments to  meet  changing  world  condi- 
tions. The  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  has  very  ably 
documented  the  wide  range  of  our  com- 
mitments and  the  shocking  extent  to 
which  we  have  persisted  in  unnecessary 
military  Involvement. 

Consider  these  observations  from  the 
subcommittee's  report: 

Once  an  American  overseas  base  Is  estab- 
lished. It  takes  on  a  life  ot  Its  own.  Original 
missions  may  become  outdated,  but  new  mis- 
sions are  developed,  not  only  with  the  in- 
tent of  keeping  the  facility  going,  but  often 
actually  to  enlarge  It. 

When  reductions  are  studied,  they  are 
usually  strongly  resisted.  As  me  report 
states: 

It  Is  only  to  be  exi>ected  that  those  In  em- 
bassies abroad,  and  also  at  overseas  military 
facilities,  would  seek  to  justify  continued  c^- 
eratlons  In  their  particular  areas;  otherwise 
they  recommend  reduction  In  their  own 
position. 

With  regard  to  Europe,  the  subcom- 
mittee concluded  that: 

The  military  role  which  the  United  States 
plays  In  Europe  has  acquired  a  life  and  a 
momentum  of  its  own  quite  apart  from  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  members  of 
the  alliance  and  quite  apart  from  changing 
relations  between  members  of  the  alliance 
and  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  old  internationalism  gave  birth 
to  these  commitments  which  have  now 
taken  on  a  life  of  their  own.  The  new 
Internationalism  should  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  basis  of  the  present  and  not 
solely  on  the  past. 

A  new  internationalism  would  require 
the  demilitarization  of  foreign  poUcy. 
It  would  involve  a  thoroxigh  reexamina- 


tion of  our  mlUtary,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic involvement  in  other  nations — 
not  necessarily  with  a  determination  to 
reduce  that  involvement,  but  rather  to 
adjust  it  to  current  reaUties.  Through- 
out the  world,  this  new  internationalism 
would  stress  our  commitments  to  people 
tmd  their  economic  and  social  problems 
rather  than  to  specific  regimes. 

With  regard  to  Europe,  this  new  poUcy 
would  entail  greater  emphasis  on  our 
economic  relations  than  has  been  given 
in  the  past.  We  should  keep  troops  in 
Europe  only  Insofar  as  they  contribute 
to  necessary  fighting  capablUty  and  not 
merely  as  symbols  of  our  imdeniable 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 
And  whatever  we  agree  to  do  with  regard 
to  economic  and  mlUtary  policies  must 
work  in  the  direction  of  more  equitable 
sharing. 

The  current  debate  is  very  interesting. 
No  one  denies  that  current  U.S.  troop 
levels  in  Europe  impose  a  serious  drain 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  Even  off- 
setting payments  do  not  begin  to  cover 
the  costs  of  American  dependents  living 
with  U.S.  servicemen. 

No  one  denies — so  far  as  I  have  dis- 
covered— the  desirabUity  of  eventual 
troop  reductions.  Even  the  President,  in 
his  1970  message  on  the  state  of  the 
world,  wrote  of  moving  from  dominance 
to  partnership  with  Europe.  And  he  said: 

As  this  process  advances,  the  balance  of 
burdens  and  responsibilities  must  gradually 
be  adjusted,  to  reflect  the  economic  and 
political  realities  of  European  progress. 

Those  realities  now  Include  a  vigorous 
Common  Market  and  growing  economic 
strength  throughout  Europe.  They  also 
include  slightly  decreased  Warsaw  Pact 
forces,  at  least  In  the  past  few  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts — and  the  many 
others  cited  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader — the  only  question  is ;  When  is  the 
time  to  reduce  our  forces? 

Throughout  the  1950's  many  distin- 
guished Americans  urged  a  reduction  in 
the  force  levels  we  sent  to  Europe  in 
1951.  Former  Presldoit  Elsenhower  said 
in  1963: 

Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White  House 
I  believed  and  announced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  In 
Europe  should  be  initiated  as  soon  as  Eu- 
ropean economies  were  restored,  the  mat- 
ter was  then  considered  too  delicate  a  polit- 
ical question  to  raise. 

The  time  was  not  right  In  the  1950'8, 
although  President  Eisenhower  favored 
reductions.  In  1963,  however,  he  con- 
cluded: 

I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  when  we 
should  start  withdrawing  some  of  the  troops. 

In  fact,  of  course,  some  troops  have 
been  withdrawn.  But  what  horrendous 
consequences  have  followed?  Is  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  weaker  or  more  divided? 

Since  the  buildup  associated  with  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  a  decade  ago,  American 
forces  in  Europe  have  been  reduced  by 
one-third.  Even  in  the  year  following 
the  Czechloslovakian  rebellion  of  1968 — 
where  no  intervention  was  ever  con- 
templated for  our  troops — with  one 
American  soldier  out  of  every  seven  was 
withdrawn. 

In  spite  of  these  reductions,  nothing 
terrible  has  happened.  To  say  again  that 


now  is  not  the  time  is  redundant  and 
meaningless.  I  beUeve  that  now  is  the 
time. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  make  clear  to 
NATO  that  we  are  determined  to  reduce 
our  surplus  forces  and  achieve  a  wider 
sharing  of  the  costs  and  responsibilities 
of  defense. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  make  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  serious  about 
mutual  force  reductions  in  Europe.  The 
action  which  we  propose  is  not  irrevo- 
cable. If  circiunstances  should  change 
significantly,  or  if  sincere  efforts  at 
negotiation  should  lead  to  an  Increased 
rather  than  a  reduced  threat,  the  Con- 
gress could  authorize  a  higher  ceiling. 

But  for  once,  instead  of  delaying  a  de- 
sirable step  toward  arms  control  until 
someone  else  moves  first,  we  would  take 
an  important  first  step,  one  which  would 
bring  great  pressures  for  reciprocity. 

This  is  the  opportunity  we  have  now, 
Mr.  President.  We  can  move  ahead  to- 
ward new  relations  with  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment gives  us  this  chance.  While  we 
possess  such  strength  in  nuclear  capac- 
ity and  while  the  Europeans  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  greater  burden  of  their 
own  defense,  surely  we  can  take  this  risk 
for  peace. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

For  many  years,  I  have  favored  a  re- 
duction in  American  troop  strength  In 
Europe.  My  concerns,  like  those  of  the 
majority  leader  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  been  both  economic  and 
str&tGKlc 

Strategically.  I  appreciate  the  need  to 
maintain  a  stable,  creditable,  conven- 
tional deterrent  in  Western  Europe.  Our 
troop  strength  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  reduced  far  be- 
low what  was  desirable  or  effective  in 
terms  of  our  objectives.  As  a  result,  even 
a  serious  weakened  Soviet  Union  was 
able  to  establish  and  maintain  control 
over  the  neighboring  states  of  Eastern 
Europe.  It  was  fear  of  even  further  ex- 
pansion that  prompted  the  signing  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
in  1949,  and  which  led  the  United  States 
to  increase  Its  troop  commitment  to 
Western  Europe  from  a  low  of  91,000  men 
in  1948  to  between  300,000  and  400,000 
men  per  year  since  then. 

Between  1949  and  1971,  we  have  sur- 
vived the  Berlin  crisis;  the  uprisings  In 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  East  Germany; 
and  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Nu- 
clear weapons  have  been  developed,  imd 
deployed  in  Western  Europe.  We  have 
made  the  transition  from  two-engine 
propeller-driven  transports  to  the  huge 
C-5A,  which  can  carry  the  equipment 
for  an  entire  division.  Nuclear  subma- 
rines and  ships  have  been  built  which 
can  survive  for  months  at  sea  without 
r3fueling  or  replenishment.  The  econ- 
omies of  our  European  allies  have  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  collectively 
they  comprise  the  second  largest  eco- 
nomic unit  in  the  world. 

Yet,  the  number  of  our  troops  in  Eu- 
rope has  not  refiected  these  drastic 
changes.  We  have  only  50,000  fewer  men 
in  Western  Europe  than  we  had  at  the 
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time  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Invasion,  or 
the  crisis  in  Berlin. 

Changes  in  technology  and  in  the  [na- 
ture of  our  opposition,  not  to  mention 
changes  In  the  capacity  of  the  Euroj  ean 
states  for  self-defense,  make  It  reaj  on- 
able  and  desirable  that  some  reductions 
In  U.S.  troop  strength  be  made. 

Likewise,  our  economic  situation  mikes 
a  reduction  in  overseas  spending  a  desir- 
able goal.  Annual  operating  costs  of  our 
forces  in  E^urope  is  $2.9  billion  per  yjear. 
Other  U.S.  defense  expenditures  include: 
Payment  on  property,  taxes  to  host  f ov- 
emments,  salaries  to  host  govemn^ent 
nationals,  and  a  variety  of  others.  Wttien 
added  to  the  expenditures  on  the  eccino- 
my  by  American  dependents,  civilian  em- 
ployees and  tourists,  combined  with  wide- 
spread American  investment  in  Europe, 
the  net  outflow  of  U.S.  dollars  to  Wfest- 
ern  Eiirope  has  been  far  in  excess  of  i  our 
income  from  that  source.  I 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the|  re- 
cent economic  dislocation  can  be  consid- 
ered adequate  grounds  for  calling  hbme 
one-half  of  our  troops  in  Europe.  If  eco- 
nomics is  our  sole  concern,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  trqops 
would  have  to  be  stationed  and  miin- 
tained  in  the  United  States  where] the 
costs  may  be  significantly  higher.  In Jad- 
dltion,  the  costs  of  transporting  tltese 
troops  and  their  equipment  across  jthe 
Atlantic  may  offset  any  gains  incurred 
in  a  simple  reduction  In  Europe. 

The  fact  is  that  we  simply  do  not  know 
what  the  economic  consequences  of  a 
major  reduction  of  our  forces  in  Euitope 
would  be.  Nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  jiro- 
ject  accurately  the  strategic  conse- 
quences of  such  a  move. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's argument  that  a  troop  reduction  was 
proposed  10  years  ago,  and  therefore, 
this  amendment  does  not  represent  ire- 
cipitate  action  on  our  part.  But  though 
the  proposal  was  made.  Its  effects  l^ave 
not  been  studied  in  any  appreciable  [de- 
tail by  the  congressional  committee  With 
responsibility  in  this  area. 

Without  adequate  proof  that  signif- 
icant savings  will  accrue;  without  some 
convincing  evidence  that  a  unilateral  re- 
duction is  more  in  our  interests  tha|i  a 
negotiated  bilateral  reduction  in  fo^ce; 
without  a  clear  demonstration  that)  no 
economic  or  military  alternative  w<iuld 
be  more  suitable  and  more  effective,  I  ^nd 
I  must  oppose  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  nation*  of 
Europe  nor  the  United  States,  can  afsord 
to  endure  periodic  debates  over  our  com- 
mitment to  European  defense.  We  hare  a 
strategic  interest  in  the  security  of  West- 
ern Europe :  we  differ  only  over  the  quan- 
tity of  troops  required  to  demonstrate 
that  commitment,  such  differences  are  a 
proper  subject  of  discussion  with  our  al- 
lies, not  of  unilateral  action  on  our  pprt. 
Continuing  confrontation  between  Ithe 
Congress  and  the  Executive  can  only  are- 
ate  ill-will  within  our  own  political  ays- 
tern,  and  prompt  the  nations  of  Euijppe 
to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere.  HTei- 
ther  development  is  in  our  national  in- 
terests. I 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Mahs- 
fleld  amendment  has  served  a  worthy 
purpose  in  making  known  our  reco^i- 


tlon  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
NATO  alliance  and  consultation  con- 
cemmg  economic  accommodation  and 
troop  reallocation  within  the  framework 
of  that  alliance.  But  I  also  believe  that  a 
rejection  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President  and  his  negotiators  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union  leading  to 
mutual  reduction  of  forces  in  central 
Europe,  which  discussions  Soviet  Party 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  Premier  Kosygin 
apparently  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  rejection. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ex- 
press my  imalterable  opposition  to  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  this  body  to  force 
unilateral  reductions,  of  any  magnitude, 
in  the  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe. 

The  consequences  of  such  an  action  go 
far  beyond  what  some  hope  would  be 
shouldering  of  a  greater  burden  In  main- 
taining an  East- West  military  balance  on 
the  part  of  our  NATO  allies.  The  fate  of 
NATO  itself  is  at  stake. 

History  should  serve  as  the  guideline  In 
determining  whether  such  a  move  is  de- 
sirable or  even  practical.  Historically, 
ever  since  balance  of  power  evolved  as  a 
viable  concept  in  maintaining  the  sta- 
bility of  Europe,  the  principle  has  been 
successful  in  avoiding  major  conflagra- 
tions on  that  continent.  War  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  since  the  establishment 
of  this  principle,  has  been  the  Inevitable 
result  of  tipping  the  balance  of  power 
scales  one  way  or  the  other.  In  light  of 
this,  it  has  only  been  through  our  sub- 
stantial presence  in  Europe  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  has  been  maintained  and 
that  continent  has  enjoyed  stability  and 
prosperity  in  the  25  years  since  World 
War  n. 

Our  forces  in  Europe  represent  a  tan- 
gible and  visible  symbol  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  more  than  ready 
and  able  to  block  any  westward  Soviet 
drive.  For  25  years  this  has  been  a  highly 
effective  deterrent.  For  25  years  this  has 
allowed  the  people  of  Europe  to  exist  in 
a  stable  and  prosperous  environment.  Are 
we  not  sitting  in  judgment  of  European 
nations?  Are  we  willing  to  say  25  years  is 
long  enough  for  these  nations  to  be  free 
of  the  devastating  consequences  of  war? 
I  would  most  certainly  hope  we  are  more 
humanitarian  in  the  exercise  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Few  can  argue  that  the  presence  of 
300,000  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  has  pro- 
vided an  effective  military  deterrent.  But 
perhaps  the  psychological  Impact  has 
been  even  greater. 

These  300,000  American  troops  have 
served  as  a  constant  reminder  that  NATO 
is  backed  by  the  full  force  of  American 
nuclear  power.  They  have  served  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  troops,  bomb- 
ers, and  missiles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  our  commitment  to  use  them 
should  the  Soviets  embark  on  the  road 
to  aggression. 

Finally,  the  military  and  psychological 
Impact  of  our  presence  has  aided  in  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  European  nations 
themselves,  particularly  West  Germany, 
to  ease  East- West  tensions.  Withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  at  this  point,  before  frui- 
tion of  these  efforts  could  be  realized, 
could  only  lead  Europe  down  the  path  of 
appeasement.  And  lest  we  have  forgotten 


the  lessons  of  history  so  soon,  appease- 
ment has  resulted  In  our  involvement  In 
two  disastrous  European  conflicts.  De- 
tente in  Europe  can  only  be  achieved  If 
the  West  deals  from  a  position  of 
strength.  That  strength  lies  with  NATO 
and  our  commitment  to  that  organiza- 
tion. This  position  of  strength  would 
quickly  deteriorate  If  we  pursued  a  course 
of  abandonment  in  Europe  as  some  ad- 
vocate today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  upon  the  Mansfield  amendment 
has  focused  the  attention  of  this  body, 
and  the  country,  on  fundamental  ques-^ 
tions  regarding  the  scope,  extent,  and 
contemporary  wisdom  of  oiu-  commit- 
ments in  Eiu-ope. 

For  this,  we  all  must  be  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished,  wise,  and 
able  majority  leader. 

The  consistent  problems  with  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  and  our  policy  there  should 
cause  us  all  to  ask  wheUier  doctrines 
molded  by  the  tensions  of  the  late  forties 
still  deserve  unquestioning  allegiance  in 
the  early  seventies. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Europeans' — and 
Canadians' — general  reluctance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  NATO  alliance  to  the  de- 
gree we  feel  prudent  and  responsible 
stems  in  large  part  from  a  differing  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  threat  posed  in  Eu- 
rope. After  all,  when  it  appears  that  we 
are  more  concerned  about  the  protection 
of  their  security  than  they  are,  then  we 
should  suspect  there  Is  something  un- 
realistic or  unbalanced  about  our  policy. 

The  changes  in  the  politics  of  Europe 
since  the  1940's  have  been  drastic;  the 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  people  in 
these  coimtries  has  been  profoimd;  yet. 
our  foreign  policy  has  continued  with 
barely  any  adjustment. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our  policy 
in  the  past  has  not  worked,  or  has  been 
ill-advised.  Rather,  precisely  because  it 
has  been  successful  in  stabilizing  the  po- 
litical environment  and  enabling  the 
emergence  of  new  political  leadership,  we 
can  have  the  freedom  to  reexamine  and 
adjust  our  policy  in  Europe. 

A  reduction  of  half  of  our  troops  does 
not  destroy  our  bargaining  position  for 
mutual  force  reductions  In  the  future.  If 
we  can  safely  make  unilateral  reductions, 
as  many  people  acknowledge,  then  this 
does  not  represent  a  substantial  position 
to  be  conceded  only  in  negotiations.  The 
remaining  150,000  troops,  which  we  would 
not  unilaterally  remove,  as  well  as  our 
extensive  deployment  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  there,  give  us  more  than  ample 
strength  for  real,  substantive  negotia- 
tions, should  they  develop. 

These  issues  are  not  new;  they  were 
aU  debated  before  in  thi.-:  body.  The  argu- 
ments and  even  the  personalities  de- 
ployed in  the  early  1950's  have  been  put 
forward  again  20  years  later. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  writing  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  brilliantly 
set  forth  the  argiunents  of  Senator  Taft 
who  In  1951  cautioned  against  the  com- 
mitment of  ground  troops  to  Europe.  The 
nature  of  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion was  viewed  far  more  gravely  then 
than  it  is  today.  Yet.  compelling  argu- 
ments were  set  forward  even  at  that  time 
against  the  wisdom  of  committing  large 
numbers  of  Americans  to  Europe. 
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Mr.  President,  another  article  in  this 
morning's  paper  concerning  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  and  his  remarks  last  night 
shows  us  again  how  much  our  times  are 
like  those  of  Senator  Taft's.  Taft  stated 
in  1951: 

It  Is  stUl  fashionable  to  meet  any  crit- 
icism (of  foreign  policy)  by  cries  In  IsoU- 
Uonism.  Criticisms  are  met  by  tbe  calling  of 
names  rather  than  by  Intelligent  debate. 

Last  evening,  our  Vice  President  pro- 
vided us  with  an  excellent  example  of 
this  truth.  In  order  that  all  may  judge 
how  the  Vice  President  has  degraded 
political  discussion  and  fellow  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  ask  that  his  imfortunate 
remarks  of  last  evening  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Philip  Carter. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  a  rational 
consideration  and  readjustment  of  our 
policy  toward  Europe  Is  long  overdue. 

I  give  my  unequlvical  support  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  as  a  useful  and 
responsible  step  toward  this  end. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  nearing  the  close  of  an  historic  re- 
examination of  our  troop  commitments 
to  NATO.  For  too  many  years,  this  Issue 
has  failed  to  receive  the  congressional 
attention  it  deserves.  Fortunately,  the 
Mansfield  amendment  has  forced  us  to 
enter  into  the  most  meaningful  dialog 
on  this  subject  since  ratification  of  the 
NATO  Treaty. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  Mansfield 
amendment  for  the  following  seven  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Our  present  troop  level  in  Eu- 
rope is  based  upon  assumptions  and  con- 
ditions which  are  no  longer  valid. 

Second.  Europe  is  now  able  to  under- 
take the  major  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  her  own  defense. 

Third.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
present  level  of  troops  in  Europe  is  ex- 
cessive in  light  of  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit. 

Fourth.  The  present  force  level  is  not 
related  directly  to  the  deterrent  or  re- 
taliatory capablUty  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  primarily  a  symbolic  force — a  force 
whose  symbolism  will  not  be  diminished 
by  the  proposed  reduction. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  force  reduction 
will  enable  the  fat  to  be  trimmed  from 
D.S.  forces  in  Europe  without  affecting 
combat  effectiveness. 

Sixth.  Passage  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  Is  consistent  with  previous 
congressional  policy  of  advising  the 
President  on  the  question  of  European 
force  levels. 

Seventh.  The  Mansfield  amendment 
will  spur  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
rather  than  inhibit  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  seven  cogent 
arguments  in  support  of  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  them 
earnest  considerations.  As  Senator  Mans- 
njLD  stated  2  days  ago,  we  in  the  Senate 
have  an  obligation  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  end  the  waste  and  the  excess 
which  are  exemplified  by  our  present 
troop  commitments  in  Europe.  It  is  this 
obligation  which  faces  each  one  of  us  to- 
day. I  am  convinced  that  adoption  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  will  represent  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 


rather  peculiar,  at  this  stage  and  time, 
that  we  look  upon  our  former  enemy,  now 
our  friend,  Germany,  being  asked  to  bail 
us  out  of  our  monetary  crisis.  Yet,  we  are 
able  at  this  time  to  say  to  them  that  we 
will  not  even  attempt  to  help  ourselves 
out  of  our  monetary  crisis. 

I  returned  today  from  Japan,  where  it 
was  my  honor  to  appear  with  13  congres- 
sional Members  at  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference.  I  returned  specifically 
to  support  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
has  just  spoken,  was  one  member  of  the 
delegation. 

It  is  rather  paradoxical  that,  as  we 
talked  with  all  four  of  the  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  of 
Japan,  they  politely — ^politely  as  they 
could — told  us  that  they  wanted  us  to  re- 
move all  our  troops  from  Okinawa.  They 
wanted  us  to  pull  out  unilaterally,  even 
though  the  area  of  combat  for  Americans 
is  much  closer  to  Okinawa  than  it  is  to 
Germjiny  today. 

It  is  Ironic  that  at  this  very  moment,  in 
the  city  streets  of  Okinawa,  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  are  protesting  the  Ameri- 
can presence  on  Okinawa,  protesting  vio- 
lently in  an  anti-American  attitude. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  we  argue  today 
about  reducing  the  amount  of  troops  in 
West  Germany,  when  just  a  few  short 
years  ago  we  unfortmiately  saw  imi- 
lateral  action  taken  against  us  when 
France  ordered  our  troops  to  come  home 
from  Prance,  ordered  us  to  pull  them 
off  French  soil. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  recognize  that 
American  troops  on  German  soil  are  not 
alone  a  question  of  defense,  not  alone 
a  question  of  money,  but  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
to  put  our  troops  there.  The  answer  by 
everyone,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
clearly  "No."  They  have  said  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  that  they  encourage  a  re- 
duction of  those  troops. 

I  think  the  more  pressing  issue  is  the 
damage  it  is  doing  to  America's  image 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  in  the  Senate  take  the  lead  and 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  greatest  strength  of  America  is  Its 
ability  to  discipline  militarism  through- 
out the  world.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
sooner  or  later  that  military  power  will 
be  called  to  action. 

I  received  a  letter  today  from  a  colo- 
nel of  the  Army  who  is  serving  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  very  short  letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  have  30  seconds 
to  finish  this  letter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think  it  amovmts 
to  1  minute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  letter  said: 

I  agree  with  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
and  I  think  that  If  you  would  come  to  Ger- 
many and  talk  to  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tary service  here,  you  would  find  that  a 
majority  of  them  also  agree  with  Senator 
Mansfield. 

So  I  cast  my  lot  with  that  colonel  and 


with  the  military  personnel  of  America 
on  German  soil.  I  cast  it  with  Senator 
Mansfield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  pending  amendment  to  H.R. 
6531  which  would  deny  funds  after  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  for  the  maintenance  or 
support  in  Europe  of  any  military  per- 
sormel  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
150,000. 

Last  week,  in  my  remarks  in  opposition 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  balance-of-payments  issue 
was  a  false  issue. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  in  Europe  hit  $10  billion.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  this  is  an 
extremely  serious  problem  and  undoubt- 
edly predicated  the  recent  attack  on  the 
dollar. 

However,  to  propose  to  the  Senate  that 
our  NATO  commitment  is  causing  these 
monetary  upheavals  is  nonsense. 

In  1966.  1968,  and  1969  this  coimtry 
had  a  surplus  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments account.  Prom  1961  to  1965  and 
in  1967  there  were  deficits  varying  from 
$1.3  billion  to  $3.4  billion. 

The  current  problem  is  related  to  the 
tremendous  outfiow  of  U.S.  investment 
capital  that  left  this  country  in  1970 
seeking  a  higher  return  in  Europe.  This 
resulted  from  the  decline  of  interest  rates 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
these  rates  were  rising  in  Europe. 

Furthermore,  other  factors  figure  into 
this  problem.  U.S.  industry,  seeking 
cheaper  labor  sources,  has  poured  bil- 
lions into  plants  abroad.  Also,  Ameri- 
cans are  buying  Volkswagens  and  other 
European  products  in  greater  quantities. 

It  is  true  military  expenditures  impact 
on  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
However,  U.S.  tourists  spend  as  much  in 
Eiu*ope  as  the  military  does.  No  one  has 
proposed  we  shut  off  the  flow  of  tourists 
to  Europe. 

Also,  the  Senate  should  remember 
much  of  current  UjS.  military  expendi- 
tures in  Europe  are  offset  or  neutralized 
through  cash  receipts  from  arms  pur- 
chases by  our  alUes.  Our  friends  In  Eu- 
rope also  undertake  bond  purchases  for 
the  express  purpose  of  relieving  the  U.8. 
balance  of  payments  on  the  military  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  President,  a  drastic  reduction  in 
U.S.  military  expenditures  in  Europe 
would  also  undoubtedly  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial drop  in  the  purchases  of  U.S. 
military  equipment  and  U.S.  securities 
by  our  allies  there.  Thus,  the  net  savings 
in  our  balance-of-payments  account 
might  be  small. 

Now,  on  the  floor  today  it  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  directly  related 
to  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  amounts  to 
about  $600  million  annually. 

An  amendment,  defeated  earlier  this 
afternoon,  proposed  to  encourage  our 
allies  in  Europe  to  assume  half  of  that 
balance-of -payment  deficit.  I  share  this 
concern  and  would  like  to  see  the  proper 
committees  of  the  Senate  address  the 
problem  and  bring  out  some  legislation 
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to  help  correct  it.  To  date  I  have 
none. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  bas^d  on 
two  points.  First,  that  a  slgniflcan(t  re- 
duction can  be  made  in  TJS.  troop 
strength  in  Eiirope  without  endangiering 
the  security  of  Western  Eiirope,  That 
point  has  been  beautifully  disposed  of  by 
the  many  fine  statements  here  oa  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  last  week,  while 
such  a  subject  deserves  hearings]  the 
Senate  has  nevertheless  acted  as  a  com- 
mittee and  answered  that  issue. 

Second,  the  Msjisfield  amendment 
pleswis  for  this  cut  in  order  to  help  meet 
the  balance-of-pa3Tnents  problem.  This 
issue  has  also  been  dealt  with  effectively 
by  the  floor  leader  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Stennis  of  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BrI)ck), 
and  others.  i 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  flnal  point  about  this  NATO  cup  and 
its  impact  on  the  UJ3.  balance-of«pay- 
ments  deflclt.  To  offer  this  amendment 
based  on  such  a  hope  is  offering  t^  the 
American  people  a  false  hope.  If  the 
Senate  passed  the  Mansfield  attend - 
ment  thinking  it  would  deal  with  the 
deficit  problem,  it  would  be  a  shaipeful 
act.  ] 

Mr.  President,  this  pending  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pending 
bill — extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  I  could  offer  an  amendment  today 
which  would  help  with  the  balance-of- 
pajTnents  problem  much  more  thani  cut- 
ting our  NATO  forces  in  half.  It  ^ould 
also  be  as  germane  to  this  bill  a^  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  ' 

My  amendment  would  be  to  pn^hibit 
this  country  from  engaging  in  trade!  with 
Japan  to  sm  extent  which  results '  in  a 
trade  deficit  for  this  country.  If  the  Sen- 
ate would  approve  such  an  Eunendment, 
then  we  could  today  make  a  significant 
dent  on  the  balance-of-pajTnents  dftflcit. 

For  the  last  3  years  the  United  States 
has  h^d  trade  deficits  with  jiipan 
amounting  to  over  $1  billion  aimilally. 
These  deficits  started  in  1965  and  for  the 
last  3  years  they  were  as  follows:  !l968, 
U.S.  balance-of-trade  deflclt  of  Sl.j  bil- 
lion: 1969,  U.S.  balauice-of -trade  deficit 
of  $1.3  billion,  and  1970,  U.S.  balancfc-of- 
trade  deficit  of  $1.2  blUion. 

Now  many  Senators  In  this  Chamber 
see  Japan's  wealth  and  how  they  relate 
to  the  money  problems  of  the  united 
States.  This  very  day  one  Senator  pointed 
out  Japan  is  spending  practically  noth- 
ing for  defense  while  this  country  is 
spending  billions  for  defense.  I  quite 
agree.  However,  we  cannot  make  Jbpan 
spend  for  defense,  but  we  do  have  the 
power  to  halt  this  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  about  this  |rade 
deficit  with  Japan  because  thousands  of 
people  in  my  State  have  lost  Job^  due 
to  the  enormous  volume  of  textile  goods 
Imported  into  the  United  Stat^  by 
Japan.  I 

The  Senate  should  also  remembe|-  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  John  Connally,  who  said  just  £^  few 
days  ago  that  in  the  long  rim  he|  was 
more  worried  about  this  country's  (trade 
deficit  than  the  balance-of-payn^ents 
deficit.  These  are  words  of  wisd(^m  I 
would  like  to  see  both  the  Congress 
the  administration  heed. 


and 


Finally.  I  say  to  the  Senate,  we  will 
be  fooling  ourselves — and  more  seri- 
ously— be  fooling  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion if  we  pass  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  it  will  provide  any  sig- 
nificant help  with  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
He  is  a  tower  of  strength  for  his  party 
here  in  the  Senate.  But  I  cannot  agree  to 
this  amendment  as  a  salve  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  worried  about  the 
declining  value  of  their  dollars. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
there  is  no  political  or  psychological  sub- 
stitute for  a  U.S.  presence  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  standpoint  of  its  being 
a  deterrent  and  certainly  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  begin  a  mili- 
tary venture  against  substantial  Ameri- 
can forces.  Second,  the  morale  of  West- 
ern Europe  is  extremely  important.  As 
long  as  they  have  sigriflcant  evidence 
that  we  win  measure  up  to  our  commit- 
ments, that  is  important  for  their  own 
determination  to  defend  themselves. 
Third,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Western  Europe,  as  Americ£ui  influ- 
ence would  diminish  in  Western  Europe. 
Soviet  influence  would  increase.  This 
could  have  nothing  but  bad  political  and 
economic  ramifications  for  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  has  been 
no  movement  toward  an  increase  in  the 
contribution  of  the  NATO  powers  to- 
ward Western  European  defense.  I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  not  true.  The  NATO 
Ministers,  at  their  last  meeting,  agreed 
to  contribute  to  the  NATO  defense  with 
funds  in  the  nature  of  $1  billion  and 
have  instituted  a  program  to  Improve 
their  defenses,  in  which  they  have  under- 
taken to  improve  not  only  the  quality  of 
what  they  are  doing  but  also  the  quan- 
tity. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  our  national  in- 
terest, it  is  clearly  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  maintain  our  American  influence 
in  Western  Europe.  If  that  influence  de- 
clines to  the  extent  that  the  Western 
nations  begin  to  make  their  accommoda- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  we  will  slip  not 
only  into  a  militarily  inferior  position 
but  also  a  politically  inferior  and  an  eco- 
nomically inferior  position  as  well. 

I  must  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  calculated 
to  precipitate  American  withdrawal 
from  Western  Europe,  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  American  presence. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
will  be  the  last  speaker  so  far  sis  I  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  explain  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Many  of  the  views  he  has 
expressed  are  very  appealing  ones,  rep- 


resenting a  move  in  direction  we  must 
ultimately  go. 

These  views  appeal  not  because  of  the 
Quoted  passages  from  my  father  at  a 
different  time  and  xmder  different  cir- 
cimistances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
some  of  those  who  have  quoted  him 
today  were  his  most  severe  critics  then. 

This  is  true  particularly  when  we  then 
had  overwhelming  nuclear  and  economic 
superiority.  We  must  make  our  own 
decisions  within  the  framework  and  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  our  times.  As  the 
majority  leader,  himself,  has  said,  we 
must  decide  not  on  what  was  right  for 
yesterday,  but  what  is  good  for  today 
and  for  tomorrow. 

On  this  basis,  I  shall  oppose  the  Mans- 
field amendment  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  i>articularly  imfortunate  time  to 
force  this  Issue,  first,  because  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  are  proceeding  on  mu- 
tual troop  levels  that  would  be  affected 
in  we  know  not  what  way,  but  very 
possibly  adversely;  second,  our  action 
would  appear  to  be  hasty  and  irrespon- 
sible as  being  triggered  by  the  current 
international  monetary  crisis;  third,  the 
action  would  be  tied  to  the  issue  of  exten- 
sion of  the  draft,  and,  as  one  who  has 
long  advocated  rapid  action  toward  a 
voluntary  armed  force,  I  dislike  seeing 
this  important  basic  question  being 
clouded;  and,  fourth,  we  would  be 
abandoning  a  commitment  we  have  made 
as  to  this  year's  level  of  forces. 

But  I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
when  this  question  of  level  of  forces 
comes  before  us  in  the  future,  after  full 
committee  hearings  and  with  further 
warnings  to  our  NATO  partners  we  are 
giving,  I  shall  review  the  question  anew. 
Meanwhile,  our  leaders  should  reflect 
that  in  gaining  credibility  for  policy  pro- 
p>osal,  actions  almoet  always  speak  louder 
than  words.  There  are  steps  we  can  and 
should  honorably  take  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

MANSnEU)   AMENDMENT   UNDERCUTS   MUTUAL 
AKD    BALANCKO    FORCE    REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out  the 
political,  strategic,  and  military  reasons 
that  compel  us  to  reject  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  precipitate  and  danger- 
ous to  the  fundamental  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

They  have  noted  that  we  risk  destroy- 
ing the  political  and  military  solidarity 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  precisely  at  a 
time  when  we  can  least  afford  to  do  so. 
Indeed  it  is  incredible  that  in  a  world  as 
insecure  and  restless  as  ours  we  would 
move  to  undermine  the  one  organiza- 
tion of  free  peoples  which,  for  over  two 
decades,  has  provided  the  shield  behind 
which  peace,  security,  and  progress  have 
been  achieved  for  the  members  of  the 
Atlantic  AUianoe. 

I  agree  with  the  oogent  arguments  that 
have  been  used  to  illuminate  the  dangers 
the  Mansfield  amendment  poses  for  the 
continued  security  of  the  Alliance  m«n- 
bers.  Particularly,  I  share  the  consensus 
growing  within  the  Senate  that  these 
dangers  are  very  real,  very  serious  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  prevail. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
related   aspect,   one   that  has   become 
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especially  topical  in  the  last  few  days: 
The  hope  for  mutual  and  balanced 
reductions  in  the  forces  that  face  one 
another  across  the  heart  of  Central 
Europe. 

This  confrontation,  of  course,  is  a 
symptom  of  the  deeper  anxieties  and 
uncertainties  that  have  characterized 
Europe  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
We  and  our  allies  have  long  favored  any 
and  all  reductions  in  the  opposing  forces, 
so  long  as  our  common  security  is  not 
thereby  endangered.  We  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  economies  that  might  be 
realized  tlirough  reductions.  But  we  are 
equally  aware  of  the  requirements  of  our 
security.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  resisted  pressures  in  the  past  for 
unilateral  U.S.  troop  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope. People  knowledgeable  of  the  ex- 
plosive nature  of  central  Europe's  ten- 
sions recognize  that  imilateral  reduction 
by  the  United  States  would  undermine 
our  security  in  at  least  three  respects:  it 
would  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  pre- 
ponderant military  position,  from  which 
it  could  more  esisily  impose  its  will  on 
Western  Europe;  it  would  create  a  fun- 
damental dilemma  for  West  Germany, 
disarm  find  accommodate  to  the  f>olicies 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  embark  on  a 
vast  program  of  rearmament — perhaps 
including  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  provide  for  its  own  defense; 
and  it  would  demonstrate  to  friend  and 
foe  alike  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
termined, in  contradiction  of  the  lessons 
bitterly  learned  in  two  world  wars,  that 
it  no  longer  considered  American  security 
to  be  indivisible  from  the  security  of  Eu- 
rope. 

These,  then,  are  a  portion  of  the  har- 
vest that  the  United  States  and  oiu-  allies 
could  expect  to  gather  through  the  mas- 
sive and  unilateral  reductions  included  in 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Would  it  not  be  tragically  ironic  to 
reduce  our  forces  imilaterally  just  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  signaling  an  interest  in 
negotiating  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions?  What  would  history  say  of 
a  nation  which  at  the  crucial  Jimcture 
in  diplomacy  chose  to  give  away  its  posi- 
tion? What  would  coming  generations  say 
of  a  United  States  which  lacked  the  per- 
severance to  negotiate  a  mutual  agree- 
ment which  could  render  undiminished 
our  mutual  security  while  lowering  its 
costs?  I  am  persuaded  that  history  and 
succeeding  generations  will  judge  us 
harshly  should  we  now  abandon  our  re- 
solve. 

Let  me  make  one  point  absolutely  clear. 
I  have  no  assurance  that  the  recent 
statements  of  Mr.  Brezhnev,  first  at  the 
24th  Communist  Party  Congress,  later 
on  last  Friday,  mean  that  at  last  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  relax  the 
tensions  that  it  has  imposed  on  central 
Europe. 

The  statements  do,  however,  contain 
some  new  elements  that  may  signal  a  new 
direction  in  Soviet  policy,  a  move  toward 
our  thinking: 

Whereas  in  the  past,  Warsaw  Pact 
statements  had  spoken  of  withdrawals 
of  foreign  troops,  these  recent  statements 
are  more  in  line  with  NATO's  call  for 
reductions  of  indigenous  troops  as  well 
as  stationed  forces; 


Whereas  earlier  pact  statements  had 
been  vague  as  to  the  geography  of  reduc- 
tions, these  recent  statements  refer  spe- 
cificaJly  to  central  Eurcqpe;  and 

Wheresis  in  the  past  the  pact  has  im- 
plied that  talks  about  force  reductions 
could  occur  only  after  a  separate  Con- 
ference on  European  Security,  these 
statements  imply  a  readiness  to  proceed 
promptly  with  discussions  on  mutual 
force  reductions. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  confirmed 
to  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  early  this 
week  that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to 
undertake  discussions  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  and  are  inter- 
ested in  further  exchanges  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  not  to 
thoroughly  explore  the  meaning  of  these 
statements.  Should  they  tiim  out  to  be 
siiKere  signals  of  a  shift  in  Soviet  policy, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  seize  the  (W>por- 
timity  to  reduce  mutually  our  forces.  We 
have  no  illusions.  Exploratory  discus- 
sions, consultations  with  our  allies,  ne- 
gotiations themselves — all  of  these  will 
require  the  careful  preparation  that  only 
time  and  resolve  can  yield.  In  fact, 
NATO,  as  well  as  the  Umted  States,  has 
been  devoting  considerable  effort  to 
studies  which  have  given  us  a  good  basis 
for  proceeding  with  talks  on  mutual  bal- 
aiKsed  force  reductions. 

In  the  c(»ning  months,  as  we  seek  to 
move  toward  negotiations  for  mutual 
force  reductions,  we  must  not  surrender 
the  one  incentive  that  compels  the  So- 
viets toward  these  negotiations.  That 
mcentive  is  the  knowledge  that  only 
through  reciprocal  reductions  can  the 
Soviets  hope  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
military  power  opposing  it  across  the 
face  of  Europe. 

This  is  a  period  for  alliance  determina- 
tion, alliance  solidarity.  It  is  not  a  time 
for  imtiatives  that  betray  lack  of  resolve, 
that  bring  into  question  the  reliability  of 
the  United  States.  For  that  reason,  and 
because  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions can  lead  to  security  at  reduced 
levels  of  forces  and  reduced  costs,  I  op- 
pose the  Mansfield  amendment  as  unwise 
and  ill  timed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  which 
calls  for  such  a  massive  pull  out  of  U.S. 
military  force  from  Europe  in  such  haste 
that  should  it  be  accomplished  it  could 
irrevocably  damage  U.S.  credibility 
everywhere,  gut  the  military  alliance  of 
NATO,  and  seriously  endanger  the  secur- 
ity of  this  Nation. 

The  main  stated  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  UJ3.  miUtary  personnel  stationed 
in  Europe  which  would  have  a  favorable 
effect  on  this  Nation's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the  balance 
of  pasmients  and  other  monetary  and 
fiscal  problems  which  arise  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  we 
would  be  far  off  target  if  we  were  to  cut 
the  size  of  oiu*  miUtary  force  deploy- 
ments in  Europe  on  the  grounds  of  bal- 
ance of  payments.  That  is  so  because  our 
balance-of-pajTnents  problem  arises  in 
large  part  from  other  areas  such  as  the 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  and  the  wide 


disparity  in  interest  rates  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

OUR    TROOPS     IN     EUROPE     BECAUSE     OF     MUTUAL 
INTERESTS 

My  knowledge  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  security  it 
provides  this  Nation  brings  me  in  agree- 
ment with  the  view  expressed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  May  15  when  he  said  it 
would  be  "an  error  of  historic  dimen- 
sions" to  reduce  the  nimaber  of  UJS. 
troops  in  Europe  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  basic  facts  which  has 
guided  five  administrations  in  their  pol- 
icy toward  Europe  £ind  toward  NATO  is 
that  Europe  is  vital  to  American  inter- 
ests and  that  events  in  Europe  pro- 
foundly affect  the  United  States.  Our 
troops  are,  therefore,  in  Europe  to  serve 
American  interests  and  not  just  Euro- 
pean interests. 

NATO  Is  essentially,  above  all  else,  a 
defensive  alliance. 

Shortly  after  the  initial  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949,  the 
U.S5.R.  lifted  its  military  blockade  of 
BerUn  and  in  the  22  years  since  that  date 
the  territorial  integrity  of  all  members 
niations  of  NATO  has  been  preserved. 
And  that  includes  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

We  cannot  accept  a  Western  Europ)e 
dominated  by  a  power  hostile  to  U.S.  in- 
terests. Furthermore,  we  want  to  pre- 
serve our  close  political  and  military 
relations  with  Western  Europe. 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  a 
mutual  confidence  through  commitment 
of  our  forces  to  NATO  and  through  our 
close  consultations  with  the  European 
allies.  This  cohesion  and  these  years  of 
effort  would  be  criticsdly  damaged  by 
unilateral  U.S.  reductions. 

THREAT  TO   THE   WEST   HAS    NOT  DBCSEASEO 

No  responsible  person  expresses  doubts 
that  our  Nation  has  a  legitimate  interest 
in  Europe.  Yet  the  military  situation  in 
Western  Europe,  where  we  have  most 
vital  interests,  is  today  precarious. 

I  have  seen  no  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Iron  Certain  does  not  still  stand. 

I  have  seen  no  photographs  and  have 
read  no  news  dispatches  which  indicate 
the  Berlin  Wall  is  being  torn  down  to- 
day. 

In  fact,  all  evidence  I  am  familiar  with 
indicates  that  the  balance  of  military 
forces  in  Europe  is  of  even  more  impor- 
tance today  than  it  was  just  several  years 
ago,  because  during  recent  years  the 
U.S.SJI.  has  substantially  increased  the 
combat  capabilities  of  its  forces  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Amerioan  groimd  combat  units  are  de- 
ployed on  NATO's  central  front  with  pri- 
mary responsibilities  in  the  sector  of 
Southern  Germany.  A  hasty  pullout  of 
troops  in  the  magnitude  and  time  frame 
proposed  here  could  gut  NATO's  defense 
capability  in  that  sector  smd  seriously 
weaken  the  entire  defense  Une  nmnlng 
from  the  Austrian  border  to  the  North 
Sea.  This  body  certainly  should  give 
pause  before  approving  such  action  be- 
cause in  the  approximate  3  years  which 
have  passed  since  this  matter  was  last 
seriously  discussed  a  very  significant 
event  took  place.  That  event  was  the 
brutal,  lightning-like,  Soviet-led  in- 
vsision  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August  of 
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1968.  In  fact,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
military  operation  by  Communist  nili- 
tary  forces  was  executed  with  such  s  dll 
«nd  speed  that  it  literally  took  the  breiath 
away  from  the  debate  then  being  cbn- 
ducted  in  this  Chamber.  A  debate!  in 
which  some  Senators  even  at  that  time 
were  advocating  a  unilateral  pullout.l 

The  military  situation  has  not  Im- 
proved for  us  in  Europe  since  that  dprk 
night  in  August  1968.  In  fact,  today,  rfcht 
now,  Soviet  General  Mayorov  has  under 
his  command  and  located  in  Czechotlo- 
vakia  40,000  to  50,000  Red  army  trdops 
organized  into  five  divisions.  And  I  Ire- 
mind  you  Czechoslovakia  is  a  geograph- 
ical salient  pointing  into  the  heart  area 
from  which  the  bulk  of  American  troops 
would  be  pulled  if  the  Mansfield  propfsal 
were  enacted.  J 

The  historical  record  from  |917 
through  today  proves  that  the  U.S.$.R. 
has  expanded  its  empire  and  extended  its 
poUtical  control  until  such  time  and 
place  where  it  is  convinced  it  isj  up 
against  a  superior  or  equivalent  military 
force.  Clearly  it  would  be  penny-wise 
and  dollar-foolish  for  los  to  withdraw  pur 
military  forces  without  a  mutual  and 
balanced  withdrawal  of  forces  by  [the 
Warsaw  Pact  headed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  excellent  place 
from  which  to  begin  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  troops  would  be  Czechoslova(kia. 

>nJCIXAR  RETALIATION  STRATEGY  NO  LON(^R 
CREDIBLE 

NATO  has  agreed  on  a  strategy  of  flex- 
ible response  which  calls  for  maintaining 
sufficient  forces  in  Eiirope  to  give  nAtO 
more  than  one  means  of  responding  to 
Warsaw  Psw;t  aggression.  In  particular  It 
calls  for  enough  conventional  force*  so 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  to  resort  immediately  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  this  area 
of  near  nuclear  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
strategy  of  massive  retaliation  isl  no 
longer  credible  as  a  means  of  responding 
to  all  forms  of  Warsaw  Pact  aggresiion 
in  Europe. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  CONrERENCE  Of  DECEMBER  1970 

We  and  our  NATO  allies  have  tajken 
note  of  the  continuous  increase  in  size 
and  strength  of  the  already  formidable 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  and  a  special  sljudy 
of  the  entire  problem  of  NATO  defense 


in  the  1970"s  was  completed  and  put 


fore  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  N(  »rth 
Atlantic  Council  in  Brussels  just  this 
last  December. 

Here  it  is  well  to  note  the  following 
solemn  assurance  by  the  United  States 
as  stated  by  President  Nixon  in  his  ries- 
sage  to  the  NATO  Council  on  December 
3,  1970: 

We  have  reaffirmed  flexibility  oX  respsnse 
as  the  proper  strategy  for  a  defensive  alll  ince 
confronted  by  a  formidable  mix  of  a  po- 
tentially boetUe  force,  which  Is  consti  ntly 
improving. 

Wo  have  agreed  that  NATO's  convent!  Dnal 
forces  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but 
in  certain  liey  areas,  strengthened.  Olvin  a 
similar  approach  by  our  allies,  the  United 
States  win  maintain  and  Improve  its  own 
forces  in  Europe  and  will  not  reduce  them 
unless  there  Is  reciprocal  action  from  our 
adversaries.  We  will  continue  to  talk  with 
our  NATO  allies  with  regard  to  how  we  can 
meet  our  responsibilities  together. 


be- 


Contained  in  that  pledge  of  less  than 
6  months  ago  are  the  studied  solemn 
words  that  we  will  not  reduce  our  forces 
"unless  there  is  reciprocal  action  from 
our  adversaries." 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  concrete  re- 
ciprocal action  from  our  adversaries. 

NATO    DEFENDS    TTNITED    STATES 

Our  European  allies  for  their  part 
have  responded  with  a  $1  billion  addi- 
tion to  their  normal  defense  expenditures 
and  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  5-year 
program  of  national  and  multinational 
defense  improvements.  A  unilateral  cut 
on  owe  part  would  almost  certainly  halt 
this  trend  of  rising  European  efforts. 

Our  allies  contribute  greatly  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  but  too  often 
we  lack  knowledge  of  that  point  or  tend 
to  overlook  it  because  we  are  so  immersed 
in  our  own  national  priorities  and  budg- 
etary problems.  But  it  is  a  fact  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  today  maintain  about  2 
million  men  in  their  armed  forces  at  an 
annual  budget  cost  to  them  of  about  $24 
billion. 

.Tt  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  touches  not  only 
Europe  but  our  shores  as  well,  and  that 
by  our  contribution  to  NATO  we  are  ef- 
fectively defending  our  Nation  from  for- 
ward military  positions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  my  belief  that  most 
Germans  and  other  Europeans  as  well  as 
most  Americans  would  prefer  that  the 
free  world  be  defended  as  far  forward  as 
possible. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  a  sizable  conventional  defense 
force  capability — and  by  that  I  mean  an 
option  to  defend  without  the  immediate 
use  of  nuclear  weapons — then  a  large 
part  of  that  conventional  force  should 
be  located  in  Europe  at  this  time.  This 
is  so  not  only  for  strategic  reasons  re- 
lating to  U.S.  interest  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Middle  East  but  also  for  budgetary 
reasons,  because  unless  the  military  per- 
sonnel which  would  be  withdrawn  were 
immediately  demobolized,  a  withdrawal 
would  also  add  sizable  sums  to  the  de- 
fense budget  in  order  to  provide  just  the 
equivalent  of  housing  and  troop  training 
facilities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

FORCE    REDITCnONS    SHOtTLD    BE    MTTTTJAL    AND 
BALANCED 

Mr.  President,  the  political  task  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  alliance  is  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  consultation  and  con- 
sideration of  problems  which  have  rel- 
evance to  other  individual  members  or  to 
the  alliance  as  a  whole. 

Under  policies  pursued  by  this  admin- 
istration the  United  States  has  worked 
in  concert  with  oiu-  NATO  allies  and  we 
were  gratified  when  at  the  December 
1970,  NATO  Coimcil  meeting  our  Euro- 
pean allies  Joined  in  a  pledge  to  strength- 
en their  national  military  forces. 

We  have  worked  with  our  NATO  allies 
with  the  aim  also  of  arriving  at  under- 
standings with  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries which  would  reduce  the  risks  and 
burdens  to  all. 

Mutual  and  balanced  military  force  re- 
ductions obviously  are  an  important  part 
of  the  imderstanding  we  seek. 

Unilateral  U.S.  troop  reductions  In 
Europe  would  destroy  any  hope  of  mutual 


and  balanced  force  reduction  negotia- 
tions at  a  time  when  such  negotiations 
appear  to  be  a  real  possibility. 

CONCLUSION 

American  military  forces  are  located 
in  Europe  in  accordance  with  plans 
worked  out  in  concert  with  our  allies 
and  their  location  in  Europe  has  been 
and  is  now  in  our  mutual  interest  and  to 
our  mutual  benefit. 

Without  imdiminished  American  par- 
ticipation in  European  defense,  neither 
NATO's  strategy,  nor  America's  commit- 
ment would  be  credible. 

A  unilateral  withdrawal  as  proposed  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  not  been  drawn  up  in 
consultation  with  our  allies,  would  not 
solve  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
would  weaken  the  Nation's  forward  de- 
fenses, and  would  undermine  the  hoped 
for  negotiations  leading  to  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  discussed  at  length  the  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
I  said  that  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  that 
there  is  no  magic  or  sanctity  about  a 
European  force  level  of  300,000  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  have  supported  him  in  seeking  a  re- 
duction in  our  troop  levels  in  Europe. 

I  have  supported  him  in  pressing  our 
European  allies  to  pick  up  a  greater  share 
of  the  burden. 

I  applaud  the  results  he  has  achieved. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  Eu- 
rope— East  and  West — and  to  accommo- 
date our  policies  to  the  perspectives  and 
prospects  of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  is  the 
right  way  to  do  it  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  negotiated  cutbacks  by 
both  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries are  now  the  most  potentially  pro- 
ductive path  to  a  reduced  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  Europe,  a  reduction  of 
tensions  and  more  open  relationships 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Senate  should  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration to  vigorously  and  strongly 
pursue  the  opportunity  opened  up  by  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  recent  call  to  start  troop 
withdiawal  negotiations,  and  Mr. 
Gromyko's  subsequent  discussion  with 
Ambassador  Beam.  Such  an  effort  would 
give  us  the  chance  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  amendment  while  enhancing  the 
stability  and  security  of  Europe.  And 
that  is  what  today's  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  really  all  about. 

Today  I  voted  against  the  Nelson  and 
Bayh  amendments  because  they,  with 
their  mandatory  troop  reduction,  create 
the  same  problems  that  I  feel  the  Mans- 
field amendment  contains. 

My  opposition  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, as  I  noted  yesterday,  does  not  rep- 
resent in  any  way  a  lessening  of  the 
urgency  with  which  I  feel  we  should  ap- 
proach negotiations  for  mutual  troop 
reductions  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  dis- 
cussions with  our  NATO  allies  on  meas- 
ures to  ease  the  balance-of-payments 
impact  of  our  European  military  pres- 
ence. 

For  these  reasons,  I  supported  the 
Mathlas  amendment  which  would  put 
Congress  on  record  as  urging  the  Pres- 
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ident  to  move  in  these  directions.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  does  not  and 
should  not  preclude  in  any  way  the  open- 
ing of  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  on  mutual  troop  reductions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  mutual  troop  re- 
ductions in  Europe,  a  change  that  Is  In 
the  national  interests  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  NATO  alliance  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  can  lead  to  a  less  costly,  less  fear- 
ful, and  less  hostile  confrontation  In 

Europe. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  For  the  past  week, 
we  have  seen  the  opponents  rise  to  paint 
dramatic  sketches  of  catastrophic  con- 
sequences flowing  from  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  reduce  our  troops  In 
Europe  bv  150,000. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  past  history  surrounding 
this  amendment.  Over  the  past  6  years, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
continually  sought  to  bring  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
to  examine  the  question  of  "How  much 
is  enough?"  to  meet  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. 

I  took  pride  in  cosponsoring  those 
amendments  which  were  aimed  at  induc- 
ing the  executive  branch  to  negotiate  a 
reduction  of  our  share  of  the  NATO  bur- 
den. The  resolutions  also  were  designed 
to  encourage  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  achieve  mutual  reductions 
in  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 
Neither  avenue  has  been  pursued  with 
the  vigor  demanded  by  the  times. 

More  important,  I  join  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  In  the  belief  that 
his  amendment  was  the  only  means  left 
to  those  of  us  in  the  Nation  who  were 
convinced  that  substantial  reductions  can 
be  achieved  in  our  European  troop  size. 
Only  a  congressional  directive  with  the 
force  of  law  could  prompt  the  much  over- 
due evaluation  of  the  composition  and 
size  of  our  European  forces  that  is  now 
taking  place.  Only  the  introduction  of 
his  amendment  has  assured  a  receptive 
attitude  by  the  administration  to  the 
recent  bid  by  the  Soviets  for  mutual 
force  reductions. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  a 
reduction  In  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Eu- 
rope does  not  mean  a  lessening  In  our 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  We  shall  fulfill  that  commitment 
because  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  own  national  security.  Over  the  past 
two  decades,  NATO  has  served  as  a  de- 
terrent to  war.  It  has  brilliantly  fulfilled 
the  mission  to  buy  time  for  the  scarred 
battlegrounds  of  the  Second  World  War 
to  regain  their  strength. 

Yet,  for  all  of  its  past  successes,  we 
have  failed  to  adequately  adapt  our 
policies  to  changing  times.  By  con- 
tinuing to  encourage  European  reliance 
on  American  Military  Forces  long  after 
European  economic  recovery  was  com- 
plete, the  United  States  has  tended  to 
perpetuate  excessive  American  ccwitrol  of 
the  alliance. 

Partly  because  of  Inertia,  partly  be- 
cause we  preferred  to  fight  old  battles 
of  the  cold  war,  rather  than  face  the 
new  resdity  of  Europe's  emerging  power. 
We  permitted  a  pattern  of  benevolent 


American  domination  to  continue  long 
after  its  justification  vanished. 

The  Supreme  Commander  remained  a 
UB.  General.  The  focus  of  NATO  re- 
mained one-sided  Instead  of  producing 
the  equality  of  leadership  that  the 
alliance  framers  had  conceived. 

U.S.  domination  that  was  appropriate 
In  the  Immediate  aftermath  of  the  war's 
devastation  was  inappropriate  20  years 
later.  But  no  one  was  willing  to  turn  away 
from  the  cold  war  shibboleths  of  the  past 
to  re-shape  NATO  to  get  a  changing 
world. 

Many  saw  the  change.  More  than  a 
decade  ago.  General  Eisenhower  recog- 
nized that  Europe  had  been  transfigured 
in  two  decades.  He  suggested  even  then 
that  the  United  States  could  fulfill  its 
commitment  to  NATO  with  far  fewer 
troops  than  were  then  stationed  in 
Europe.  He  believed  and  I  share  the 
belief  that  a  reduction  In  forces  could  be 
carried  out  without  deterring  from  our 
commitment  to  help  assure  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

The  NATO  countries  have  a  gross  na- 
tional product  that  rivals  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  economic  produc- 
tion is  close  to  parity  with  the  United 
States  and  far  greater  than  the  eastern 
European  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  expend- 
ing a  far  smaller  portion  of  their  gross 
national  product  for  defense  than  the 
United  States.  While  we  spend  some  7 
percent  of  gross  national  product  on  na- 
tional defense,  NATO  Europe,  including 
France,  spends  only  4.4  percent  on  de- 
fense. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
moimts  and  a  substantial  portion  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  our  maintenance  of 
300,000  troops  and  225,000  military  de- 
pendents in  Europe.  The  cost  of  sustain- 
ing that  presence  totals  nearly  $3  billion 
The  net  negative  Impact  of  that  expendi- 
ture when  European  purchases  of  U.8. 
military  equipment  are  leveling  off  Is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion  a  year. 
And  that  figure  could  easily  escalate  as 
military  pay  continues  to  rise. 

I  would  note  that  there  are  many  who 
view  our  current  force  structure  in  Eu- 
rope as  both  topheavy  and  inefficient  for 
fiscal  1972,  our  European  forces  include 
41/3  combat  divisions,  41/3  initial  support 
elements  and  2 '/a  sustaining  support  ele- 
ments. The  manpower  in  the  combat 
divisions  involve  some  65,000  Including 
intra-division  support  units.  The  re- 
maining 88.000  men  in  the  division  force 
reflect  initial  deplojnnent  support  troops 
and  support  troops  designed  for  sustain- 
ing the  fighting  divisions  for  a  long- 
term  contest. 

Even  discounting  these  troops,  there 
remains  some  150,000  other  forces  in 
Europe  which  reflect  headquarter  ad- 
ministrative and  logistic  forces.  It  seems 
clear  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  150,000  troop  reduction  suggested  by 
this  amendment  could  occur  with  httle 
affect  on  the  combat  capability  of  U.S. 
forces  and  I  believe  the  entire  150,000 
reduction  would  neither  significantly  af- 
fect the  NATO  conventional  capability 
nor  in  any  way  affect  our  commitment  to 
the  security  of  NATO. 
And  I  would  emphasize  that  our  com- 


mitment is  firm  and  sure.  We  are  not 
calling  for  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops,  nor  do  I  believe  we  should. 

President  Kennedy  said  in  West  Ger- 
many 8  years  ago  and  I  share  that  view : 

Your  safety  Is  our  safety,  your  liberty  Is 
our  liberty  and  any  attack  on  your  soil  is  an 
attack  on  our  own. 

That  holds  true  today  as  well  and  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  150.000  troop  reduc- 
tion that  is  being  considered  here  today. 

For  26  years,  U.S.  forces  have  gar- 
risoned Europe.  For  26  years,  we  have 
talked  of  a  sharing  of  the  burden  of  Eu- 
ropean defense.  For  26  years,  we  have 
watched  the  support  and  logistical  tail  of 
our  divisions  curl  around  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

It  is  time  to  cut  the  myths  of  the  past. 
We  have  too  many  troops  in  Europe.  We 
have  too  many  generals,  too  many  head- 
quarters, too  many  support  forces. 

The  European  nations  have  recovered 
from  the  war.  Yet,  they  have  not  as- 
sumed a  full  share  of  their  military  de- 
fense commensurate  with  their  capacity. 
They  have  not  done  so  because  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  dominated  the  alliance  and 
assumed  the  lion's  share  of  the  military 
burden. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  John  J. 
McCloy,  adviser  to  Presidents  and  the 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 
from  1949  to  1952,  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  pending  Mansfield  proposal  in 
a  New  York  Times  article  today.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  McCloy  s  article  as  well  as  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  same  is- 
sue of  the  Times  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1971] 
Thb  Mansfield  Proposal 

It  Is  a  bizarre  context  in  which  the  Senate 
will  vote  today  on  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field's amendment  to  slash  American 
forces  in  Europe  In  half  by  the  end  of  1971. 
In  Moscow,  Premier  Kosygln  has  Just  re- 
Iterated  the  Soviet  Union's  willingness  to  "do 
everything  possible  to  reach  agreement"  on 
mutual  force  reductions  in  Central  Europe 
by  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

But  In  Washington  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Senate  is  exerting  himself  to  the  end 
that  the  United  States  will  break  Its  word 
to  its  NATO  allies  and  shove  aside  the  agreed 
goal  of  mutual  balanced  force  reductions 
which  the  Alliance  has  pursued  vigorously 
for  three  years. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  negotiations 
fbr  balanced  force  reductions  would  succeed; 
the  only  certainty  Is  that  there  would  be  no 
point  in  attempting  them  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  Mansfield  amendment  became 
law.  Those  American  forces  on  the  ground, 
committed  to  the  common  defense,  are 
NATO's  trump  for  any  such  negotiation. 
Moscow  will  not  pay  a  price  for  their  reduc- 
tion If  the  United  States  intends  to  gut 
them  In  any  event. 

It  is  surely  a  measure  of  the  widespread 
revulsion  In  Congress  and  the  country  over 
the  disastrous  American  military  adventure 
In  Southeast  Asia — and  the  chronic  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  it  has  helped  produce — 
that  the  Mansfield  proposal  could  have  any 
chance  in  the  Senate  today.  Men  who  would 
have  stoutly  opposed  any  unilateral  Ameri- 
can pull-out  in  breach  of  Alliance  policy  In 
the  past  now  go  along  out  of  Vietnam  war- 
weariness  and  disillusionment. 

But  Europe  is  not  Asia;  the  United  States 
stake  In  Europe  remains  as  clear  as  the 
United  States'  Interests  In  Indochina  remain 
obscure.   Furthermore,   ten   European   allies 
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have  committed  themselves  to  ease  the 
American  burden  In  NATO  by  spending  a 
blUlon  dollars  over  the  next  five  year*  to 
Improve  their  own  forces  and  NATO's  |  In- 
frastructure. 

A  pullout  of  half  the  American  forces  w*uld 
leave  the  West  Oermans  with  the  strongest 
NATO  force  by  far  on  the  Central  Eurc^an 
sector,  a  prospect  as  worrying  to  the  E^nn 
Government  as  It  Inevitably  would  b«  to 
Germany's  neighbors,  East  and  West]  It 
would  seriously  damage  chances  for  a  viable 
Berlin  settlement  and  for  progress  on 
control  It  would  wreck  Bonn's  efforts  to 
build  more  peaceful  relations  with  the  ]So- 
vlet  bloc. 

Those  Americans  who  are  so  easily  falling 
for  the  superfldal  allure  of  the  Mansield 
proposal  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  history 
at  NATO  Initiatives  for  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions,  beginning  at  Reykjavik  In 
1968  and  culminating  In  Rome  last  year  *ttta 
proposals  for  exploratory  discussions  vflth 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  It  was  only  aifter 
the  Rome  Initiative  that  the  Warsaw  Fact 
fifst  signaled  a  willingness  to  dlscu&s  mutual 
troop  reductions  with  NATO.  And  It  wet  at 
the  Soviet  Oommunlst  party  Congress  two 
months  ago  that  Leonid  Brezhnev  anally 
indicated  Moscow  would  participate  l|i  a 
conference  dealing  speclflcally  with  mutual 
force  reductions  in  Central  Europe,  includ- 
ing Soviet  forces.  : 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  television  speech  last  wiek; 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's  talks  \rlth 
American  Ambasseulor  Jacob  Beam  on  Mon- 
day, and  Premier  Koeygln's  remarks  in  irel- 
comlng  Oanada's  Prime  Minister  to  Moscow 
yeet«rday  appear  to  have  advanced  consider- 
ably the  prospects  for  productive  negotia- 
tions. 

In  short,  after  three  years  of  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  the  Soviet  Uqlon 
seems  ready  to  negotiate  realistically  for 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in 
Central  Europe.  It  Is  this  painstaking  collec- 
tive effort,  finally  eliciting  a  positive  re- 
sponse, that  Senator  Mansfield  would  ^ast 
aside  with  his  reckless  proposal  for  a  ^ni- 
lateral  American  troop  pullout. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  19,  197^) 

The  MANSITEI.D  Amzndmxnt:  No 

(By  John  J.  MoCSoy) 

The  sudden  reappearance  of  the  Mansdeld 
Resolution  in  Its  present  form  constitutes  3ne 
of  the  vagaries  of  American  poUtlcs  whfch 
from  time  to  time  confound  our  allies  And 
shock  those  resfMnslble  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  in  this  country. 

It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any  single  plec^  of 
legislation  which  embodies  so  many  poten- 
tially disastrous  consequences  at  this  par- 
ticular stage  of  history  as  this  amendment 
to  the  draft  act.  Government  officials,  piast 
and  present,  who  were  engaged  in  the  foitm- 
ulatlon  of  ovir  defense  and  foreign  policy 
after  the  close  of  World  War  n  when  NATO 
was  organized,  the  Marshall  Plan  put  l|ito 
operation  and  the  Atlantic  partnership 
formed,  are  just  about  unanimous  in  tl)elr 
belief  that  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
at  this  time  could  seriously  and  adversely 
affect  the  existing  balance  of  p>ower,  pro- 
foundly impair  our  relations  with  ovir  al^es 
and  diminish  the  security  of  the  country). 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  that  ihe 
United  States  Is  facing.  We  have  been  ^t- 
nesslng  a  substantial  increase  in  the  nuclear 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  Is,  In 
certain  of  its  forms,  seriously  disturbing,.  It 
Is  an  Increase  that  coincides  In  time  wltl)  a 
marked  expansion  of  Soviet  naval  strength, 
as  well  as  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  wider 
seas,  most  noticeably  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  constitutes  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO  and  Western  Europe.  The  amendment 
comes  at  a  time  when,  as  a  result  of  4ie 
Czechoslovak  Invasion,  there  are  more  Sov  et 
divisions  deployed  farther  west  than  at  a  ay 


time  since  the  close  of  World  War  n.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  doubts  as  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  American  deterrent  have  been 
growing  m  Europe  not  only  because  of  the 
Increased  Soviet  nuclear  and  military  power 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  apparent  malaise 
of  spirit  and  will  which  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
demonstrations,  the  violence  and  the  lack 
of  community  and  Individual  responsibility 
in  this  country  seem  to  have  Induced.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  actual  balance-of- 
payments  costs  of  maintaining  our  NATO 
troops  are,  I  believe,  at  their  lowest  stage  In 
history. 

One  frequently  hears  the  argument  that 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  land  attack  which 
Induced  the  original  stationing  of  our  troop>s 
In  E\irop€  no  longer  exists.  This  Ignores  both 
reality  and  history.  The  fact  is  the  troops 
were  placed  there  for  very  much  the  same 
reasons  that  their  presence  Is  now  so  vital 
a  factor  In  the  balance  of  power.  If  anything, 
the  political  need  which  was  the  primary 
cause  for  placing  the  troops  in  Europe  is 
perhaps  greater  now  than  it  was  then. 

Those  troops  represented  and  still  repre- 
sent the  real  earnest  of  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. They  did  restore  Western  confidence; 
they  did  discourage  probing  adventures;  they 
did  create  a  sense  of  security  behind  which 
the  forces  of  economic  rehabilitation  could 
go  to  work  and  they  did  keep  the  peace.  To- 
day the  presence  of  those  troops  actually 
constitutes  deterrents  to  hostile  adventures 
against  the  Free  World. 

The  Mansfield  move  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  to  remove 
the  dangerous  leverages  the  Sovleits  are  so 
tempted  to  apply  from  time  to  time  on  Berlin. 
If  the  Soviets  see  this  significant  reduction 
In  American  forces,  one  can  confidently  pre- 
dict that  their  attitudes  on  Berlin  will  stiffen. 
There  Is  another  argument  which  needs  to 
be  dlsp>osed  of  and  it  runs  somewhat  along 
these  lines : 

Who  can  say  we  need  300-,  400-  or  500- 
thousand  men  stationed  in  Europ>e?  Would 
not  100.000  or  200,000,  or  maybe  even  50,000, 
serve  the  same  purpose?  All  we  really  need 
!■  a  symbol  of  our  presence  to  create  the  de- 
terrent. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  presence  of  our 
troops  In  NATO  simply  extends  the  aspects 
of  the  cold  war,  precisely  because  it  does 
confirm  and  solidify  the  alliance,  I  would 
reply  that  perhaps  at  another  period  In  his- 
tory the  Alliance  In  Its  present  convincing 
nature  would  be  unnecessary  and  unproduc- 
tive, but  It  is  vital  now.  While  It  functions 
in  full  vigor.  It  contributes  to  the  damping 
down  of  the  cold  war.  For  the  present  and 
the  meas\irable  future,  it  Is  the  best  guaran- 
tee that  I  can  conceive  of  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  and  the  Integrity  of  our 
free  civilization. 

A  united  Europe  In  solid  partnership  with 
the  United  States  Is  essential  and  every  effort 
to  solldfy  that  partnership  should  be  exerted 
and  every  effort  to  dilute  It  should  be  re- 
sisted. The  psychological  effect  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  even  If  It 
only  passed  the  Senate,  could  be  profound, 
and  this  Is  a  risk  to  which  the  security  of 
the  nation  and  the  continuity  of  our  foreign 
policy  should  not  be  subjected. 

ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  agreement,  there 
will  be  four  yea  and  nay  votes  back  to 
back.  Under  rules,  20  minutes  are  allowed 
on  each  rollcall  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  the  in- 
terest of  saving  time,  it  being  a  very 
late  hour  that,  following  the  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  the  practice  of 
allowing  20  minutes  on  each  yea  and  nay 
vote  be  wtiived  for  the  subsequent  three 
votes  which  will  immediately  follow. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 


serving the  right  to  object,  what  does 
that  do  to  my  pending  amendment  that 
has  been  laid  aside  three  times  now' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It' will 
not  do  anything.  It  will  become  the 
pending  business.  The  Presiding  Officer 
will  take  the  time  to  make  the  Schweiker 
amendment  the  pending  business,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanlmous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bellmon).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
No.  86. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  i  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  65  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Aiken  Hart 

Bayh  Hartke 

Burdlck  Hatfield 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Holllngs 

Church  Hughes 

Cranston  Inouye 

Eagleton  Kennedy 

Ellender  Long 

Pulbrlght  Magnuson 

Gambrell  Mansfield 

Gravel  McCleUan 

Harris  McOovem 

NAYS— 61 


Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Grlffln 

Qumey 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathlas 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Muskle 


Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Sax  be 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WllUams 

Yoimg 


Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Thxirmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 


PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Bible,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Metcalf  Mundt 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
the  yeas  are  36;  the  nays  are  61.  The 
amendment  is  rejected. 
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m  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKEB),  for  himself  and  others,  pro- 
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poses  an  amendment  on  page  33,  line  13, 
after  the  word  "thereof"  strike  out  "July  1, 
1973"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1972". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  and  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  my  modified  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


jectlon,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  modified  amendment,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.    76 — As   Modified 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  titles: 

TITLE  rV— PAY  INCREASE  FOR  UNI- 
FORMED   SERVICES:    SPECIAL    PAY 

Sec.  401.  Section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables: 


Yetn  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


"P«y  grade 


2  or  less       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Over  26       Over  30 


n.ini                              12,111.40  $2,185.80  $2, 185.80  J2.185.80  $2,185.80  $2,269.50  $2,269.50 

ri"  1871.40  1,920.60  1,961.70  1,961.70  1,961.70  2,011.20  2,011.20 

OJ ;i  1,695.00  1,745.70  1,787.40  1,787.40  1,787.40  1,920.60  1,920.60 

M' 1408.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1,571.10  1,571.10  1,662.60 

n 1043.70  1,147.20  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90 

tX 834.60  980.70  1,047.90  1,047.90  1,047.90  1,047.90  1,080.30 

Xj 704.10  856.50  914.40  914.40  930.60  972.30  1,038.30 

ftjV 654.30  731.10  781.20  864.90  906.00  938.70  989.10 

oZji 570.30  622.80  748.20  773.10  789.30  789.30  789.30 

oil,- 495.00  515.40  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80  622.80 


$2, 443.  50 
2,094.60 
2,011.20 
1,662.60 
1,221.90 
1,137.90 
1,097.10 
1,038.30 
789.30 
622.80 


$2, 443.  50 
2.094.60 
2,011.20 
1, 745. 70 
1,263.30 
1,213.80 
1,147.20 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,618.40 
2, 269.  50 
2, 094. 60 
1,920.60 
1, 463. 10 
1,304.70 
1.197.00 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,618.40 
2. 269.  50 
2, 185. 80 
2,  052. 60 
1,537.80 
1,379.70 
1, 230.  30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2, 793. 30 
2, 443.  50 
2.269.50 
2,052.60 
1,571.10 
1,421.10 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2, 793. 30 
2, 443.  50 
2.361.00 
2, 052. 60 
1,662.60 
1.471.20 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,967.60 
2,618.40 
2,361.00 
2, 052. 60 
1,803.30 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1, 063. 80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,967.60 
2,618.40 
2,361.00 
2.052.60 
1.803.30 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1,06180 
789.30 
622.80 


"1  While  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of       "»Ooes  not  apply  to  commitsioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  yeen'  active 
flaval  Operations  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  baste  pay    service  as  enlisted  members, 
tor  this  grade  is  $3,000  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 
of  this  title. 

"COMMISSIOr<ED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10         Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20         Over  22 

Qver  26 

Over  30 

0-3„ 

(864.90 
773. 10 
622.80 

$906.00 
789.30 
665.10 

$938.70 
814.20 
690.00 

$989.10      $1,038.30      $1,080.30      $1,080.30 
856.50           889.80           914.40           914.40 
714.60           739.80           773.10           773.10 

$1,080.30 
914.40 
773.10 

$1,080.30      $1,080.30      $1,080.30 
914.40           914.40           914.40 
773.10           773.10           773.10 

$1,080.30 
914.40 

0-1- 

773.10 

"WARRANT  OFFICERS 

"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

W-4 

....    $666.30 

$714.60 
657.00 
573. 60 
507.00 

$714.60 
657.00 
573.60 
507.00 

$731. 10 
665.10 
590.40 
549.00 

$764.40 
673.20 
622.80 
573.60 

$798.00 
722.40 
657.00 
598.50 

$831.00 
764.40 
681.90 
622.80 

$889.80 
789.30 
706.50 
648.30 

$930.60 
814.20 
731.10 
673.20 

$963.90 
838.80 
756.60 
698.10 

$989. 10  $1, 022. 10  $1, 056. 00  $1, 137. 90 
864.90       897.90       930.60       963.90 
781.20       806.10       838.80       838.80 
722.40       748.20       748.40       748.20 

$1,137.90 

W-3.. 
*-2. 
W-1.. 

....     605.70 
....      530.40 
....     441.90 

963.90 
838.80 
748.20 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service 

computed  under  section  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

FJ|> 

$756.90 
652.80 
565.50 
505.20 
461.70 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$774. 30 
670.20 
583.50 
531.30 
478.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$792.00 
687.90 
609.60 
548.10 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$809.70 
705.30 
626.70 
565.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$827.70 
722. 10 
644.10 
547.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$843.90 
740.10 
652.80 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$888.60 
783.60 
696.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$975.00 
870.90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$975.00 

E-8.. 
E-7.. 
E-6.. 
E-5-. 

M.. 

E^.. 
E-2.. 
E-1.. 

!!ir"$443.'40" 
....      382.80 
....      336.30 
....      323.40 
....      311.10 
....      299.10 
....      268.50 

"■$478.'56' 
417.90 
366.00 
341.40 
328.20 
299.10 
268.50 

■$4'96.'20' 
435.00 
383.70 
361.20 
341.10 
299.10 
268.50 

"$513: 60'" 
453.00 
400.50 
389.40 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

"$53i:30" 

470.40 
426.60 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

$635.10 
548.10 
487.50 
444.00 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

870.90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 

"'  While  serving  as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force  or  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  grade 
is  $1,185  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  this  title.' 

S«c.  402  (a)  Section  402  of  title  87,  United  rate  authorized  for  members  authorized  to  (4)  SubsecUon  (e)  is  amended  by  adding 

States  Code,  is  amended  as  foUows:  mess  separately".  the  following  sentence:   "Under  regulations 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  is  (3)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read:  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  an 
amended  to  read:  "An  enlisted  member  is  "(d)  The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  enlisted  member  who  is  granted  permission 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  is  as  to  mess  separately,  and  whose  duties  require 
of  one  of  the  following  types —  follows —  1^1™  to  buy  at  least  one  meal  in  a  messing 

"(1)  when  rations  in  kind  are  not  avaU-  officers                                     $48.00  a  month,  ^""y  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be  charged 

"ble:  and  Enlisted 'me'mb^'author-  '°'  '^^  ^"^"^^^Uf^  ^°?  ^'^f  }'^f  2J° 

"(2)   When  permission  to  mess  separately  ized     to     mess     sepa-  rata  share  prescribed  for  that  meal  of  $l.eo.-. 

Is  granted."                                                                       rately    ....  $48.00  a  month.  (b)    Section   403(a)    of   title    87,    United 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  Enlisted  meinbers  when  ra-  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
Is  amended  to  read:  "The  allowance  for  en-  tlons  in  kind  are  not  "(»)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
listed  members  who  are  on  leave  shall  be  tlie             available  $3.45  a  day."  section  or  by  another  law,  a  member  of  a 
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uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  ^aslc 
pay  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  qjuar- 
ters  at  the  following  rates  according  to 
pay  grade  In  which  he  Is  assigned  or 
trtbuted  for  basic  pay  purposes: 


"Pay  grade 


Without 
dependents 


With 
depeiidents 


O-IO                        J271.20              J  39.00 

5I9 271.20  39.00 

M 271.20  39.00 

0-7 1  271.20  39.00 

0-6 249.30  03.90 

0-5"  ■    233.40  81.10 

0-1"  ■       210.30  53.50 

0-3 H6.30  30.10 

0-2 163.20  06.70 

0-1 128.10  66.50 

W-4'""             202.80  44.50 

W-3 182.70  25.60 

W-2 ...  .  161.40  04.30 

W-1 145.80  89.30 

E-a 153.90  16.90 

1-8 ■"             143.70  02.50 

E-7 123.30  89.90 

E-6 112.80  76.40 

E-5 109.20  63.20 

E-4 (over  4 years' service) 96.00  43.10 

E-4  (4  years'  or  less  service)...  45. 00  45.  00 

E-3                                       .  .  45.00  45.00 

E-2 .  45.00  45.C0 

E_l 45.00  45.00 


A  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  tour 
years"  service),  E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1  Is  considered 
»t  all  times  to  be  without  dependents 

Ssc.    403.    Section    3    of    the    Depen 
A3SlB«anoe  Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.8.C.  :|203) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act 
tlon  403(a)   of  title  37.  United  States 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  ol 
table   which    prescribes    monthly    basic 
lowances  for  quarters  for  enlisted 
In  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  and  E— 4 
years'  or  leas  service)  and  inserting  In 
thereof  the  following  table : 


"Pay  grade 


WItlwut 
dependents 


E-4  (4  years' or  less  service)...  $96.00  »14».  10 

t-3                                  ......  85.20             12  1.00 

E-2 ....  75.00            10 1. 00 

E-1 .  70.20             lOf.OO.' 


3204 


wjhlch 
n- 
by 

Ojuard 


:13 


title 
for 


As- 
)   Is 


A(!t 


Sec.  404.  Section  4  of  the  Dependenti 
sistance  Act  of   1950    (50  App.  V.S.C 
la  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
":    Provided   further"   the   following: 
(7)     for    the    calendar    months    In 
such  member  serves  on  active  duty  for  t^ln 
Ing  (Including  full-time  duty  performed 
members  of  the  Army  or  Air  National 
for  which  they  receive  pay  from  the  U^ted 
States  In  accordance  with  section  204  of 
37,  United  States  Code )  If  that  training 
a  period  of  30  days  or  more". 

Sec.  405.  Section  7  of  the  Dependents 
sistance  Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  220  T 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  enlisted  riem- 
bers  on  active  duty  for  training  under 
tlon  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
1952,  as  amended    (50  U.S.C.    1013),  or 
other  enlistment  program  that  requlrefe 
initial   period  of  active  duty  for  training 
TITLE  V— ONE  YEAR  EXTENSION  OF 

THORITT    TO    INDUCT   PERSONS 

THE      MIUTAPY      SERVICE 

TARILY 

Sec.  501.  The  Military  Selective  Servlcf 
of  1967  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
"July  1,  1971"  In  section  17(c),  and 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1972". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  voting,  with  the  vote  for  title 
IV  being  first,  and  the  vote  on  title  V 
being  second.  j 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  should 


AU- 

i>rro 

INVOnUN- 


Act 
out 
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the 
dis- 


sents 


sec- 

the 
al- 
men^bers 
our 
ace 


it' 


With 
dependents 


As- 

) 


sec- 
of 

any 
an 


Iniert- 


have  an  explanation  of  what  they  are 
before  deciding  what  to  do  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  Is  no 
right  to  contest  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  can,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  on  the  right  to  a  division;  we 
can  on  the  order  of  voting. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  amend- 
ments so  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  opposed 
to  anything  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
der of  voting,  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, will  be  the  order  in  which 
it  is  printed.  Part  IV  will  be  voted  on 
initially. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  Senator  on  the  floor 
that  I  know  of,  except  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  has  had  a  chance  to  read 
or  know  what  is  in  the  amendment.  Does 
the  Chair  propose  to  rule  that  he  has  a 
right  to  a  division  before  any  Senator 
knows  the  contents  of  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  there  will  be  no  voting  on 
the  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true,  but  if  the 
Chair  orders  a  division,  we  are  bound 
by  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian advises  the  Chair  that,  ac- 
cording to  rule  18,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  a  right  to  request  a 
division^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  there  one  amend- 
ment or  are  there  two  amendments  in- 
volved now? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  one 
amendment  in  two  parts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  the  amendment 
read  so  we  will  know  what  the  amend- 
ment is?  Does  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania object  to  that? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  not  be  read. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINK^K.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
have  my  amendment  read.  It  will  be 
printed  overnight.  I  did  not  want  to  delay 
the  Senator  further  tonight,  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  it  read. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  proceeding  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  which  was  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — 
and  I  remember  the  number  was  given  in 
one  place — would  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  pending  order  of  business.  P\ir- 


ther,  the  agreement  was  that  it  would  be 
set  aside  for  the  taking  up  of  the  appro- 
priation bill.  My  point  of  order  is  that 
the  Senate  is  bound  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  order  provided  for  the 
amendment  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  the 
amendment  since  the  yeas  and  nays  had 
not  been  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  8190,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  8190)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  I  voted  in  support  of  the  SST. 
The  issue  at  that  time  was  an  author- 
ization of  $134  million  to  continue  de- 
velopment of  two  prototypes  through 
June  30,  1971.  Prior  to  that,  the  Govern- 
ment investment  in  the  supersonic 
transport  development  program  had 
been  $864  million.  If  the  $134  million  had 
been  approved,  the  Government  invest- 
ment through  June  30  of  this  year  would 
have  been  about  $1  billion.  Further  re- 
quests for  funds  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
1973,  and  1974  would  have  resulted 
in  a  total  Government  investment  of 
about  $1,342  billion.  Industry's  share 
would  have  raised  the  total  cost  of  the 
prototype  program  to  over  $1.7  billion. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  vote,  we  were 
considering  a  clean  program.  All  of  the 
costs  had  been  laid  out  for  everyone's  re- 
view. The  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Boeing  Aircraft  had  been  in 
effect  for  some  time  and  Its  terms  were 
definitized.  Each  party  knew  exactly 
what  was  expected  and  what  each  had 
to  do.  At  the  time  the  total  work  force 
was  assembled  eind  actively  engaged  in 
working  on  the  project.  All  of  the  sub- 
contractors knew  what  their  particular 
responsibilities  were. 

The  airlines  had  contributed  to  this 
program  and  had  put  up  additional  funds 
to  guarantee  deUvery  priorities.  In  short, 
the  SST  program  was  an  active,  ongoing, 
well-organized  program,  that  was  meet- 
ing all  expectations. 

The  defeat  of  the  $134-mlllion  appro- 
priation changed  all  of  that.  As  the  re- 
sult, actions  began  to  dismantle  the  pro- 
gram. Some  12,700  workers  were  laid  off. 
Some  have  since  secured  other  employ- 
ment, although  I  understand  most  have 
not.  Boeing  and  GE  began  other  steps  to 
terminate  the  program.  The  process  of 
breaking  down  the  assembly  area  was  be- 
gun. Various  parts  of  the  aircraft  were 
put  in  storage  areas.  The  DOT  began  to 
proceed  with  their  part  of  the  termina- 
tion. The  airline  position  money  was  re- 
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funded,  although  the  question  of  their 
participation  money  was  not  resolved.  I 
understand  they  are  considering  various 
approaches  to  the  recovery  of  these  mon- 
eys. And,  of  course,  the  existing  contract 
was  terminated. 

I  have  just  briefly  covered  some  of  the 
things  that  have  occurred  since  March 
30,  1971.  The  point  to  be  made  is  the 
termination  process  has  been  successful 
to  the  point  that  considerable  difficulty 
and  problems  will  be  encountered  if  we 
restart  the  program. 

Now  today,  we  are  being  asked  to  re- 
start the  program  by  diverting  $85  mil- 
lion, originally  requested  as  termination 
costs,  to  keep  the  program  alive  through 
this  fiscal  year.  At  the  very  least,  Mr. 
President,  the  pubUc  is  entitled  to  know 
exactly  what  they  are  going  to  receive 
for  this  amount  and  more  important, 
what  the  '•evised  total  costs  will  be,  both 
to  the  Government  and  to  private  in- 
dustry. 

At  this  moment,  estimates  are  hard  to 
come  by  as  to  what  the  revised  total  Gov- 
ernment cost  will  be.  I  have  heard  one 
estimate  of  $200  million,  wlilch  would 
mean  the  Government  cost  for  the  total 
program,  if  completed,  would  approach 
$1.5  billion.  Imagine,  a  $200-mmion  in- 
crease incurred  as  the  result  of  a  7-week 
interruption  of  the  program.  Estimates  cs 
to  the  increase  in  cost  to  Boeing  and  GE 
are  also  hard  to  come  by.  I  suspect  that 
if  the  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
approaches  $200  million,  the  Increased 
cost  to  industry  will  be  proportionately 
as  much. 

Some  other  matters  about  this  pro- 
posal disturb  me.  Mr.  William  Allen, 
board  chairman  of  Boeing  Aircraft,  was 
quoted  last  week  as  saying  the  SST  was 
not  the  kind  of  project  that  could  be 
"turned  on  and  off." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  before  gearing  up  again  for  the 
project,  Boeing  would  want  a  commit- 
ment that  the  project  would  go  all  the 
way  to  completion  of  ttie  two  prototypes. 

I  also  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that. 
We  cannot  go  on  adding  additional  costs 
to  an  already  extremely  expensive  pro- 
gram because  of  our  own  indecislveness. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  whUe  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  SST's  technological 
advances  involved  in  the  original  pro- 
gram for  two  prototypes  I  carmot  sup- 
port this  particular  proposal  and  I  will 
vote  against  It.  It  is  an  admirable  ges- 
ture to  revive  a  fallen  warrior,  but  with- 
out a  new  contract  definition  agreed  to 
by  all  public  and  private  sources,  a  de- 
tailed schedule  of  costs  and  who  shall 
bear  them,  a  thorough  study  of  these 
problems  by  the  appropriate  committees 
and  the  executive  department  Involved, 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  continue 
research  and  development  on  totanium 
and  abatement  of  noise  pollution  on  Jet 
aircraft  engines  through  other  sources. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  I  have  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  program  for  the  development  of 
two  prototype  SST's. 

My  support  of  that  program  was  based 

upon  the  protection  of  American  jobs,  our 

historic  world  leadership  in  the  aerospace 

industry,  and  the  necessity  for  proto- 
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type  development  so  that  environmental 
concerns  could  be  fully  evfJuated. 

When  this  matter  last  came  before  the 
Senate,  it  made  good  economic  sense  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  to  con- 
tinue with  this  project  and  not  wash  out 
the  investment  which  had  been  made 
with  public  funds. 

I  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  this 
enterprise  by  the  House  and  Senate 
earlier  this  year  was  grossly  in  error — 
but  it  did  occur.  The  recent  reversal  of 
that  vote  by  the  House  has  now  come 
at  a  time  when  the  termination  process 
has  gotten  well  underway  and  beyond 
hope  of  economical  reinstatement. 

In  plain  terms,  it  is  easier  to  keep  a 
horse  from  falling  into  a  well  than  to 
pull  him  out  once  he  is  in. 

The  delays  and  cost  factors  inherent 
in  any  attempted  resurrection  of  this 
project  make  it  economically  unsound 
at  this  time.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that 
our  foreign  competition  could  be  over- 
taken at  any  reasonable  cost. 

In  my  Judgment  we  had  better  con- 
clude this  Inning  and  regroup  for  the 
development  of  other  American  aircraft 
as  to  which  the  environmental  questions 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  resolved. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  to  delete 
funds  for  further  SST  development  from 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  now  before  us. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxihre)  to  strike  out,  on 
page  24,  all  after  line  16  down  through 
and  including  line  22. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  have  already  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  have  already  voted  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MxTCALF)  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjndt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  Einnounced — yeas  58, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  66  Leg.  1 
YEAS— 58 


Aiken 

Byrd,  Va. 

EUender 

Allen 

Case 

Ervln 

Anderson 

Chiles 

Fulbrlght 

Bayh 

Church 

Oambrell 

Bentsen 

Cook 

Qrlffln 

Brock 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Brooke 

Cranston 

HarrU 

Burdlck 

Eagleton 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Mclntyre 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Spong 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tunney 

Wetcker 

wmtams 


Jordan,  Idaho  Packwood 

Kennedy  Pastore 

Long  Pell 

Mansfield  Percy 

McOee  Prouty 

McGovern  Proxmlre 

NAYS— 87 

Allott  Eastland  Randolph 

Baker  Pannln  Sazbe 

Beall  Fong  Scott 

Bellmon  Gurney  Sparkman 

Bennett  HoUlngs  Stennls 

Bible  Hruska  Stevens 

Boggs  Inouye  Symington 

Buckley  Jackson  Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Magnuson  Thurmond 

Cannon  Mathlas  Tower 

Cotton  McCleUan  Young 

Curtis  Moss 

Dole  Pearson 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 2 
Mr.  Domlnlck,  for. 
Mr.  Gravel,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Goldwater  Metcalf  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  at  this 
point.  It  pertains  to  the  termination  costs 
of  the  contract  and  the  program.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Percy)  proposes  an  amendment  as 
f  oUows : 

On  page  24,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
(Tlvll  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  program, 
»155.800,000; 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  pertaining  to  the 
amendment,  and  also  w^ish  to  state  that 
the  amendment  is  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Percy,  and  I 
beUeve  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxiqre)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  sis  follows : 

STATEMEirr  or  Senator  Magkxtson 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am  Intro- 
ducing is  to  provide  funds  to  pay  the  contrac- 
tors and  the  airlines  back  for  the  money  they 
have  Invested  In  the  SST  program.  It  also 
provides  funds  to  D.O.T.  In  order  that  they 
can  carry  out  their  duties  to  preserve  the 
technology  and  the  equipment  developed 
during  the  prototype  program. 

This  is  the  step  that  must  be  taken  before 
Congress  can  ever  honestly  reconsider  going 
ahead  with  the  SST  program.  In  light  of  the 
recent  statement  by  the  contractors  and  the 
White  House,  it  appears  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram is  again  in  serloxis  trouble  although  we 
stUl  face  a  conference  on  the  SST  program. 

The  Senate  again  has  voted  not  to  go  for- 
ward on  the  SST  program.  I  am  asking  for 
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$156,800,000  In  order  to  pay  off  the  compa  ales 
and  the  airlines  that  have  worked  so  fUll- 
gently  for  the  S8T.  I  also  want  Ckjngre*  to 
face  up  to  the  "real  cost  of  tennlnatloi  ."  I 
still  have  hope  that  the  program  can  be  !  cept 
alive  by  the  House/Senate  Conference  but  the 
outlook  looka  dim  because  of  the  contrac- 
tor's statement  and  this  afternoon's  Wplte 
House  announcement.  I  want  the  ConI$ireea 
to  have  to  face  the  quesUon  of  whether  they 
will  spend  $86.3  nUBion  to  "go  aheadj"  or 
$155.8  to  •■fcerrmlnate."  I  of  course  want  tn  go 
ahead  with  the  S6T  program.  If  we  do  |  not 
prevail  In  Conference,  then  the  first  Btep 
toward  creating  the  opportxmlty  for  gplng 
ekhecui  In  th«  futaire  on  the  SBT,  Is  to  pay  the 
d^bts  owed  to  tlie  contractors  and  the  air- 
lines for  their  magnificent  participation  In 
this  program.  This  will  allow  us  In  the  fdture 
to  begin  again  on  a  new  basis.  I  am  sure  that 
thei*  are  sttll  great  possibilities  for  doing 
this  In  »■>'<'«  future,  JUBt  as  I  am  sure  that 
America  will  eventually  have  an  Amei^can 

ear. 


i  fct 
ei4c 


Explanation  or  Amendmzkt  Providino  $l55.- 
800.000  FOR  Termination  of  the  Ctvh,]  8v- 
pxKSONic  AiRcaArr  Developmint  ProAram 
This   amendment   provides    funds   for   the 
espensea  not  otherwise  provided  for.  neces- 
sary for  the  termination  of  the  civil  ffilper- 
sonlc  alrcrsift  program,  $11,970,000;   foa  re- 
fund of  contractors  shares.  $85,330,000;  j  and 
for  refund  of  amounts  contributed  by 'air- 
lines   toward    the    civil    supersonic    resekrch 
and   development   program,    $58.500.000t    in 
aU.  $156,800,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mt. 
Saxbe)  .  By  unanimous  consent,  the  oiies- 
tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Undei^  the 
previous  order,  no  debate  Is  in  ord^. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  land 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  .  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  cail  the  roll.  | 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ; an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGkei  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn)  are  Nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  la  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mu^t) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea."        ' 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  0<)U)- 
WATiR)  is  necessarily  absent. 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeaa 
nays  3,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 93 

Altiin 

Burdlck 

Eagleton 

AlloU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Eastland 

Anderson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Eilender 

Baker 

Cannon 

Ervln 

Bayh 

Case 

Fannin 

Beall 

ChUes 

Pong 

Bellmon 

Church 

Pulbrlght 

Bennett 

Cook 

QambreU 

Bentsen 

Cooper 

Gravel 

Bible 

Cotton 

Orlllln 

Boggs 

Cranston 

Gumey 

Brock 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Brooke 

Dole 

Harris 

Buckley 

Domlnlck 

Hart 

92. 


Hartke 

McTntyre 

Schwelker 

Hatfield 

Miller 

Scott 

UoUlngs 

Mondale 

Smith 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Hughes 

Moss 

Spong 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Stennls 

Inouye 

NnlAon 

Stevens 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Stevenson 

Javlta 

Pastore 

Symington 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Taft 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Talmadge 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Long 

Prouty 

Tower 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Tunney 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Williams 

Mathlas 

Rlblcoff 

Young 

McClellau 

Roth 

Aiken 


Goldwater 
McOee 


NATS— 3 

Saxbe  Welcker 

NOT  VCnNG — 6 

McGovem  Mundt 

Metcalf 

So  Mr,  Magnttson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

SUMMER  JOBS 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  93  to  KR.  8190  may  seem 
to  some  to  be  of  modest  significance  when 
measured  against  the  questions  of  the 
SST  and  the  size  of  our  NATO  troops, 
two  matters  we  are  deciding  today.  But 
to  me  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
question  of  reordering  our  priorities  and 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  heat  of 
our  debate  on  these  more  publicized 
issues. 

Amendment  No.  93,  submitted  on  May 
14  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAviTs)  and  cosponsored  by  myself 
and  five  fellow  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  as  well 
as  eight  other  Senators,  would  increase 
to  $157,428,359  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  be  made  available  for  summer 
jobs  and  recreational  support  programs 
for  our  Nation's  youth.  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  UJ3.  Conference 
of  Mayors  have  determined  that  a  total 
of  641,639  10- week  summer  positions  are 
needed  across  the  Nation,  including  64,- 
000  in  the  State  of  California.  At  a  cost 
of  $481  for  each  of  these  positions,  a 
total  of  $308,628,359  is  necessary  to  reach 
that  need,  and  accordingly.  $144,628,359 
of  the  $157,428,359  of  amendment  No.  93 
is  needed  to  supplement  the  $164  million 
currently  available. 

At  recent  hearings  called  by  the  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve,  witnesses 
testified  to  the  vital  need  for  substantially 
increased  funding  for  these  programs, 
and  they  expressed  concern  over  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  President's  request  for 
an  additional  $64.3  million  for  sum- 
mer jobs.  In  addition,  I  have  received 
countless  letters  from  mayors,  city  coun- 
cilmen,  and  other  involved  Calif ornians, 
citing  the  vital  need  for  additional  sum- 
mer positions. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  recommend- 
ing an  additional  $87.2  million  to  be  made 
available  for  the  summer  jobs  program, 
and  an  additional  $12.8  million  for  the 
recreational  support  program.  While  this 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration,  I  submit  that  it  faUs 
far  too  short  of  the  need  which  must  be 
met  during  this  time  when  teenage  un- 
employment Eilready  averages  17.2  per- 
cent— the  highest  overall  rate  in  7  years. 
This  rate  weighs  most  heavily  on  disad- 


vantaged young  people.  For  black  youth, 
16  to  19  years  of  age,  the  March  unem- 
ployment rate  was  32.2  percent.  For  black 
youth  living  in  poverty  neighborhoods  in 
the  Nation's  100  largest  cities,  it  is  44.9 
percent.  And  this  does  not  even  include 
the  many  thousands  who  are  at  this  time 
not  actively  seeking  work,  but  who  will 
join  the  ranks  of  those  needing  employ- 
ment this  summer.  Recent  statistics  show 
that  in  Los  Angeles  the  imemployment 
rate  among  blacks  and  chicanos  gener- 
ally exceeds  the  appalling  national  aver- 
age for  disadvantaged  youth. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  reverse  the  upsurge  of  this  de- 
plorable unemplojonent  rate  among  our 
young.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide productive  alternatives  for  the  sum- 
mer for  our  Nation's  youth.  How  can  any- 
one prefer  telling  7.541  young  disadvan- 
taged persons  in  Los  Angeles,  2,848  In  San 
Francisco,  2,671  in  Oakland,  and  328  in 
San  Diego — who  will  not  get  jobs  unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted — that  they 
have  to  find  their  own  way  on  the  street 
rather  than  become  involved  in  mean- 
ingful activity  during  the  next  3  hot 
months?  With  jobs,  they  can  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  their  education  or  the  needs 
of  their  families  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Without  them,  the  alternative 
Is  mounting  frustration  and  tension  as 
the  summer  wears  on. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
amendment  No.  93. 1  urge  them  to  accept 
no  compromise  short  of  the  full  fimding 
this  amendment  proposes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  we 
have  been  holding  hearings  lecently  at 
which  the  extremely  critical  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  has  been  empha- 
sized over  and  over  by  expert  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  testimony  at  these  hearings 
strongly  supports  the  need  for  the  Javits 
amendment  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  $157  million  to  support  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  job  (»)- 
p>ortunities. 

The  mayors  of  14  major  cities  came 
before  our  subcommittee  in  February 
pleading  for  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion on  legislation  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosive unemployment  problems  in  their 
cities.  The  stories  they  told  were  almost 
identical;  they  varied  only  in  degree. 

The  same  story  was  reenforced  anew 
on  April  28  when  Mayor  RcHnan  8. 
Gribbs.  of  Detroit,  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  at  a  special  hearing  on  the 
problem  of  youth  unemployment. 

Mayor  Gribbs  testified  that  more  than 
3,500,000  young  people,  16  to  21  years  of 
age.  will  apparently  be  unable  to  find  jobs 
this  summer.  Of  this  group  nearly  600.000 
live  below  the  poverty  level.  Mayor 
Gribbs.  speaking  for  the  Nation's  ciUes, 
said  that  this  massive  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem  will  exceed  last  year's  un- 
employment total  by  more  than  a  hall 
a  million. 

Last  summer  we  had  approximately 
13,200,000  young  people  seeking  work. 
Through  summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  jobs  we  were  able  to  take  care 
of  414.000  for  a  10-week  period.  The  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  support- 
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ed  by  Federal  funds,  located  another 
143,000  Jobs  in  the  private  sector,  for  a 
total  of  557.000  summer  jobs. 

This  summer  there  are  three  major 
differences : 

First  of  all.  there  are  more  young  peo- 
ple looking  for  work— 13,800,000  this  year 
compared  to  13.200,000  last  year. 

Second,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  is  considerably  higher  this  year 
than  last  year. 

Third,  the  private  sector  effort  by  tlie 
National  AlUance  of  Businessmen  is  find- 
ing great  difficulty  in  locating  siunmer 
jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration  has 
asked  for  more  funds  than  last  year. 
However,  the  President's  request  for 
funds  to  finance  514,000  9-week  jobs  is 
really  the  equivalent  of  only  463.000  10- 
week  jobs  and  falls  far  short  of  what  is 
needed. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  estimates 
that  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men will  find  it  very  difficult  to  provide 
even  100,000  jobs  this  summer  compared 
with  143,000  last  year. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  canvassed  the 
Nation's  50  largest  cities  and  a  number 
of  smaller  cities  to  determine  how  many 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  jobs 
could  be  effectively  used.  The  answer  was 
641.639  jobs  for  a  10-week  period.  This 
is  not  a  pie-in-the-sky  estimate  but  a 
responsible  estimate  of  the  well-super- 
vised worthwhile  jobs  which  the  cities 
could  provide  for  needy  youth  if  the  Con- 
gress simply  makes  the  funds  available. 

Our  subcommitteee  recently  surveyed 
a  number  of  major  cities  to  determine 
the  seriousness  of  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem.  We  were  informed  by 
mayors  and  State  employment  service 
directors  that  youth  unemployment 
ranges  as  high  as  50  percent  in  some  of 
our  most  troubled  major  cities  and  many 
mayors  expect  that  the  job  situation  this 
year  will  be  the  worst  in  many  years.  A 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  responses  of 
our  survey  follows : 

Chicago. — Youth  unemployment  has  aver- 
aged 16.7%  vs.  4%  overall  rate  In  1971.  Sum- 
mer job  problems  "Infinitely  more  serious" 
than  previous  years  due  to  lack  of  private 
sector  job  openings.  Mayor's  ofllce  estimates 
that  60%  of  youth  Job  seekers  will  not  find 
Jobs.  Even  college  graduates  face  "poor  em- 
ployment outlook." 

Philadelphia. — Employment  service  has 
ia,000  youth  Job  applicants  and  "only  a  few 
hundred"  entry  level  op>enlngs  for  which 
they  qualify.  Expect  20,000  new  summer  Job 
applicants,  but  "virtually  no  private  sector 
Jobs  due  to  economic  stagnation."  Job  cre- 
ation program  has  been  cut  from  14,0(X)  to 
7,6(X).  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots  are 
"far  short  of  need,"  and  "only  massive  fed- 
eral funding  wUl  correct  desperate  sltua- 
Uon," 

Baltimore. — "Situation  critical."  Youth 
unemployment  Is  triple  the  overall  rate  and 
worsening  as  summer  nears.  Over  93,(X)0  po- 
tential job  seekers  16  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  46,000  are  disadvantaged,  but  there 
aw  "few  Jobs  In  sight  and  major  employers 
are  not  hiring."  Neighborhood  Youth  CJorps 
Job  slots  have  been  out  by  1,000.  Federal  and 
state  governments  have  Imposed  a  freeze 
against  summer  hiring, 

Lo«  ANciLEa. — "By  March,  youth  unem- 
ployment rate  among  minority  youth  In  low 
Ihcome  areas  was  approximately  60  percent. 


Overall  unemployment  rate  Is  7.6  percent. 
City  estimates  that  only  one-third  of  30,000 
summer  job  applicants  wlU  find  jobs.  "Rise 
In  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency  seem  to 
have  a  relationship  to  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity." 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Youth  unemployment 
"very  serious."  Rate  Is  18  percent  vs.  6  per- 
cent overall  rate.  Expect  10,000  applicants  for 
about  1,000  summer  jobs.  "Placement  wUl  be 
much  more  difficult  than  In  previous  years." 

Dallas,  Texas. — Youth  unemployment  Is 
"more  serious  than  previously,"  especially 
for  yoxmg  men.  Employment  service  expects 
6,000  applicants  for  1,500  to  2,000  potential 
Jobs.  "Decline  In  economic  activity  triggering 
extensive  layoffs  in  the  area." 

Clocveland. — Inner-city  unemployment  is 
16  percent  and  youth  unemployment  30  per- 
cent. "If  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram does  have  6.715  slots  available  (as  prom- 
ised) and  if  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen can  place  1,400  young  people  in  sum- 
mer Jobs  (as  pledged),  we  will  still  be  serv- 
ing less  than  50  percent  of  those  young  people 
In  need  of  Jobs  .  .  .  For  many  CHeveland 
famUies,  the  student's  summer  wages  may 
be  their  only  source  of  support  due  to  our 
high  unemployment  rate  among  traditionally 
low  Income  groups." 

BiKMiNGHAM,  Ala. — Youth  unemployment 
is  "a  very  serious  problem  and  will  worsen 
significantly  aa  summer  approaches."  Of  an 
estimated  10,7(K)  disadvantaged  youth,  4,300 
will  be  served  by  existing  programs,  but  only 
1,5(K)  out  of  13,100  nondisadvantaged  youth 
will  receive  work  or  training.  Pending  steel 
strike  may  aggravate  problem. 

Mr.  President,  every  available  indi- 
cator points  to  an  extremely  serious  sit- 
uation in  the  Nation's  cities  this  sum- 
mer unless  we  make  an  adequate  effort 
to  provide  job  opportunities  for  youths 
who  are  eager  and  are  willing  to  work. 

The  combination  of  problems  is  high- 
ly explosive.  We  have  thousands  of  re- 
cently returned  Vietnam  veterans,  many 
of  whom  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult 
to  find  jobs.  We  have  the  highest  un- 
employment rates  in  almost  a  decade. 
In  the  regular  labor  force  we  have  more 
than  a  half  million  people  who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  27  weeks  or  longer  and 
more  than  5  million  total  unemployed. 
Both  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
cently reported  that  the  number  of 
Americans  Uving  below  the  official  pov- 
erty level  has  actually  increased,  from 
24.2  million  In  1969  to  25.5  million  in 
1970.  reversing  a  long  established  trend. 
The  imemployment  and  poverty  rate  is 
especially  severe  among  blacks.  Mexican 
Americans.  Puerto  Ricans,  and  American 
Indians. 

A  $157  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  summer  youth  jobs  will  not 
produce  permanent  solutions  to  these 
problems.  We  do  have  a  number  of  bills 
pending  in  the  Congress  that  aim  at 
dealing  with  the  root  causes  of  poverty 
and  un«nployment.  We  hope  to  see  those 
proposals  enacted  in  this  session.  But 
the  need  for  summer  youth  jobs  is  an 
urgent  crisis  which  cannot  await  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. We  must  make  these  funds  avail- 
able immediately  so  that  the  Nation's 
cities  can  begin  at  once  planning  rea- 
sonably adequate  programs  to  put  our 
unemployed  young  people  to  work  suid 
to  defuse  the  most  explosive  situation 
that  our  cities  have  faced  in  recent  years. 

The    Wisconsin    State    Employment 


Service  issued  the  following  report  for 
April  1971  relating  to  the  summer  Job 
outlook  in  Milwaukee : 

Summer- Job  Outlook  Poor:  It  appears  that 
Jobs  for  summer  workers  will  be  scarce  this 
year.  Some  28,000  youth  In  the  16  to  21  age 
range  will  enter  the  labor  market.  Of  these 
an  estimated  20,000  will  be  seeking  siunmo- 
work.  It  is  expected,  because  of  high  overall 
unemployment  and  the  general  weak  demand 
for  labor,  that  10,000  studenU  will  not  find 
vacation  Jobs.  When  summer-Job  seekers  are 
added  to  unemployed  June  grads  and  long- 
duration  unemployed  the  jobless  total  of 
youth  16  to  21  is  expected  to  reach  29,400  or 
nearly  one-third  of  all  young  persons  In  the 
labor  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  Mayor  Roman 
S.  Gribbs,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Roman  S.  Obibbs,  Mayor  or 
Detroit,  Mich. 

I  am  Roman  S.  Oribbs,  the  Mayor  of  De- 
troit, Michigan.  Here  with  me  today  are  two 
of  my  staff  assistants,  Norman  L.  Miller  and 
WUllam  M.  Nugent. 

Mr.  Chairman :  For  generations  Detroit  has 
been  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  from  di- 
verse ethnic  backgrounds.  They  came  from 
every  continent  as  well  as  from  less  fortunate 
areas  of  our  own  Nation;  their  Immigration 
in  search  of  a  better  life  has  made  Detroit 
wliat  it  Is  today,  a  thriving  City  of  1.5  million 
people,  the  fifth  largest  in  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  the  future  for  these  people  as, 
indeed,  for  the  Nation  are  their  children,  the 
youth  of  Detroit,  the  youth  of  America.  I  am 
here  today,  speaking  for  my  City,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  and  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors;  and  to  review  with  you  the 
role  of  youth  programs  in  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  youth,  the  development  of  the 
Nation  itself.  I  wUl  try  to  speak  to  national 
problems  and  solutions,  but,  if  I  repeatedly 
refer  to  epeciflcs  within  Detroit,  you  wUl  un- 
derstand that  It  Is  because  I  know  my  City 
best. 

In  Detroit  there  are  422,555  young  people 
from  6  to  21  years  of  age.  Of  the  City's  300,000 
poor,  more  than  83,000  are  youth  6-21.  These 
facts  alone  give  me  a  vital  interest  in  the 
subject  of  today's  discussions. 

Essential  to  the  development  of  our  young 
people  are  a  range  of  programs — education. 
employment,  and  leisure-time — which  w\\\ 
enable  them  to  mature  as  well-rounded  in- 
dividuals with  an  equal  opp<x^unity  to  com- 
pete In  the  workaday  world  and  be  capable  of 
enjoying  the  richness  of  life  which  America 
affords. 

In  Detroit,  aa  in  many  other  cities  through- 
out the  Cotintry,  the  mayor  does  not  have  the 
primary  responaibUlty  for  education  pro- 
grams. He  doee,  however,  cooperate  closely 
with  school  officials,  providing  complemen- 
tary programs  wliere  possible.  Thus,  I  will 
focus  on  the  areas  of  employment  and  lei- 
sure-time actlvltlee. 

While  a  good  education  is  the  single  most 
Important  element  In  assuring  an  individ- 
ual's future  equal  opportunities,  the  role 
of  jobs  should  not  be  minimized.  Employ- 
ment provides  young  people  more  than 
pocket  money.  After-school  and  summer  jobs 
afford  young  men  and  women — 

Vocational  exposure  on  which  they  may 
rationally  base  their  future  career  choices; 

The  opportunity  to  relate  closely  with 
mature,  stable  adults; 

The  chance  to  develop  work  habits  and 
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skills  which  will  enhance  their  future 
ployabllity:  and 

For  some,  sadly  enough.  Income  which 
food  In  their  mouths,  shoes  on  their 
and  the  posslbUlty  to  remain  in  or  r*\im 
to  school . 

Tragically,  millions  of  young  people  w  11  be 
denied  these  worthwhile  benefits  this  »tun- 
mer.  My  staff  has  conservatively  estimated 
that  more  than  3.5  million  youth,  16  K>  21 
years  of  age,  wUl  be  unable  to  find  work 
summer.  Of  these,  nearly  600,000  wUl  be 
youth. 

The  figure  of  3.6  million  unemployed-  -but 
Joo-lnterested — youth  predicted  for  surpmer 
1971  represents  an  Increase  of  more  thanj 
a  million  over  last  summer  and  nearly 
million  over  summer  1969. 

In  the  face  of  these  appalling  prosdects 
the  Administration  has  only  recently  4sked 
the  Congress  to  provide  funds  sufflcleit  to 
maintain  the  national  youth  Jobs  effort  #qual 
to  last  year's  Inadequate  level.  In  fsitt.  If 
one  views  this  year's  Federal  effort  in  light 
of  the  need,  there  will  be  proportionately 
fewer  jobs  available. 

In  summer  1970,  with  approximately^  13.2 
mUUon  young  people  actively  seeking  Vork, 
the  Federal  Government  provided  414.000 
ten-week  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Ijobs. 
The  Federally  backed  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  found  143.000  more.  A  jtotal 
of  567,000  Jobs.  . 

This  Slimmer,  with  nearly  13.8  million 
youngsters  looking  for  Jobs  and  a  national 
unemployment  rate  a  third  higher  than  last 
year,  the  President  has  Just  asked  for  1164.3 
million  to  Increase  the  sumer  NYC  to  51J4,000 
nine-week  Jobs,  the  equal  of  only  46$.000 
ten -week  Jobs.  j 

Meanwhile,  reliable  r^orts  suggest  that 
the  NAB,  confronting  a  sharply  worsened 
economy,  will  be  hard  pressed  to  develop 
even  100,000  Jobs  this  summer.  This  lob,000 
and  the  Administration's  request  equal  i  only 
663,000  Jobs  in  summer  1971,  a  negllg:lbl^  In- 
crease over  last  summer's  567,000. 

Last  November  the  National  Leag^ie  of 
Citles-TJ.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  canv|ased 
the  Nation's  50  largest  cities  and  several;  rep- 
resentative smaller  cities,  asking  how  (lany 
summer  NYC  slots  they  co\ild  effectlveljf  use. 
The  total,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  641,639 1  ten- 
week  Jobs.  I 

This  figure  1b  not  how  many  16-ai-fear- 
oldfl  need  Jobs  or  how  many  poor  16-21-^ear- 
olds  need  Jobs.  It  is  not  a  statement  of  the 
need  for  youth  Jobs — which  Is.  Indee4,  far 
greater.  It  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  ♦um- 
ber of  weU-supervlsed,  worthwhile  worjc  as- 
signments the  Nation's  cities  could  prpvlde 
needy  youth  If  the  Federal  Government'  were 
to  provide  the  wages.  These  Jobs  are  needed 
In  addition  to  whatever  the  NAB  proeluces. 

As  staff  of  this  Committee  has  pointed 
out,  the  cost  of  641.639  Jobs  Is  approxlmiately 
$310.3  million.  In  light  of  the  •166.7  million 
provided  In  the  Administration's  original 
budget  and  the  Administration's  request  for 
$12.8  million  for  recreation  support,  mj  fel- 
low mayors  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  NYC  approprlatl<|n  of 
$167.4  mllUon.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  i  few 
words  about  the  Neighborhood  Youth  dorps. 
Many  people  seem  to  feel  that  we  mayors 
look  on  the  NYC  as  some  sort  of  a  paiiacea 
for  the  annual  summer-Jobs-for-youth  erlsis. 
This  Is  simply  not  so.  I 

The  NYC  Is  Just  one  small  part  or  the 
overall  picture,  and  a  sadly  limited  one  at 
that.  In  effect,  what  the  Labor  Department 
provides  through  the  NYC  is  a  salary  for  a 
youth.  There  Is  virtually  no  provlsioti  for 
supervision  of  these  young  people. 

Our  community-action-agency  director, 
whose  agency  Is  one  of  Detroit's  two  j  NYC 
prime  sponsors,  tells  me  that  the  F^eral 
Government  provides  enough  funds  for  jus  to 
hire  one  supervisor  for  every  150  NYC  en- 
rollees.  Even  the  military,  whose  men  are 


mature  and  trained  to  take  orders,  has  one 
officer  for  every  eight  enlisted  men.  Thus,  In 
a  gross  sense,  the  Federal  Government,  which 
says  on  the  one  hand  that  trained  soldiers 
need  a  supervision  ratio  of  1:8,  on  the  other 
hand  provides  the  cities  one  supervisor  for 
every  150  untrained  youngsters. 

The  cities  do  not  have  excess  managerial 
talent  which  they  might  assign  to  supervis- 
ing young  people.  Precisely  the  opposite  is 
the  case;  with  Detroit  facing  a  $21  million 
deficit  this  year,  I  have  been  forced  to  fire 
nearly  600  City  employees  and  have  directed 
that  2,000  other  budgeted  positions  not  be 
filled. 

Given  this  dearth  of  provided  supervisory 
staff,  those  of  us  who  have  assvimed  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  providing  NYC  work  experi- 
ence to  poor  youth,  are  forced  to  scour  the 
cities'  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies 
for  work  stations.  But  these  agencies  too  are 
strapped  for  supervisory  personnel. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked  for 
only  12,000  ten-week  NYC  slots  this  summer 
while  there  are  more  than  31,000  poor  youth 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age  in  Detroit. 

The  NYC  is  further  handicapped  in  two 
ways.  First,  there  are  virtually  no  funds  and, 
hence,  no  staff  to  find  and  develop  work  sta- 
tions, the  Job  at  which  an  enroUee  Is  to  work. 
Such  work-station  development  Is  essential 
to  find  the  job,  help  a  host  employer  redefine 
existing  Jobs  to  Identify  those  tasks  that 
might  be  done  by  unskilled  youth,  and  ef- 
fect a  change  In  attitudes  so  that  the  host 
agency's  first-line  supervisor  will  be  suppor- 
tive and  not  destructively  critical  of  the 
young  enroUee.  This  Is  a  most  dllBcult  sell- 
ing job  and  an  overwhelming  task  when,  as 
in  our  c&se,  the  City  has  to  find  12,000  such 
Jobs. 

Last  December  Detroit's  NYC  staff  asked 
the  Labor  Department  for  $70,000  with  which 
to  hire  and  train  a  staff  to  find  and  prepare 
worthwhile  work  positions.  Ovir  request  was 
denied;  the  Labor  Department  said  that  NYC 
funds  could  not  be  vised  for  "planning."  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  nothing  Is  more 
vital  to  the  successful  Implementation  of  the 
NYC  than  the  development  of  instructive 
and  supportive  work  stations.  Work-station 
development  Is  not  planning;  It  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  NYC. 

Also  handicapping  NYC  Is  what  I  call 
double-Jolt  funding.  This  Is  the  phenomenon 
which  provides  NYC  sponsors  initial  notifi- 
cation of  the  number  of  Jobs  in  mid-spring, 
often  only  sixty  days  before  young  people  are 
expected  to  be  employed.  (The  announce- 
ment in  March  this  year  was  the  earliest 
yet.) 

By  hard  work  and  very  long  hours  local 
NYC  administrators  are  usually  able  to  de- 
velop sufficient  Job  stations  by  opening  day. 
But  the  Jobs  were  only  found  not  prepared 
for  the  young  enrollee  who  brings  with  him 
the  handicaps  of  16  years  of  poverty. 

Then,  two  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
youth  are  hired — two  weeks  in  which  coun- 
selors and  supervisors  are  Just  getting  to 
know  their  charges — the  Federal  Government 
provides  sorely  needed  additional  Jobs.  But 
no  additional  staff.  Existing  supervisors  and 
counselors  are  pulled  off  their  planned  ac- 
tivities and  set  to  work  finding  new  work 
stations.  The  original  enrollees  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  new  enrollees'  work 
stations  are  often  poorly  developed  because 
of  time  constraints.  The  whole  program  suf- 
fers as  a  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  one  were  to  review  the 
entire  range  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams, I  suspect  he  could  find  none  with 
more  potential  for  aiding  poor  youth  which 
was  slmultajieously  as  effectively  destroyed 
by  the  poor  management  practices  I  have 
outlined  above. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  a  brief  look  at 
youth  recreation  programs.  For  several  years 
in  the  late  19608  the  Federal  Government 
provided    the    Nation's     community-action 


agencies  $30  to  $35  million  for  youth  pro- 
grams; much  of  this  money  was  used  to  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  summer  recreation 
programs  In  the  inner-city. 

This  money  provided  more  than  mere  "fun 
and  games;"  it  provided  scores  of  thousands 
of  culturally  deprived  youngsters  their  flrirt 
look  at  planetarlums,  art  museums,  zoog, 
symphony  orchestras,  and  other  cultiu-al  at- 
tractions of  their  cities.  Thousands  more 
were  able  to  compete  In  athletics  or  receive 
instruction   In  theater  or  performing  arts. 

After  having  recognized  and  met  this  need 
for  several  summers,  the  Federal  Government 
last  year  redirected  Its  community-action 
youth  money  Into  "employment  and  employ- 
ment-related activities."  It  was  only  after 
vigorous  and  sustained  protest  by  the  mayors 
that  the  Administration  asked  and  received 
of  the  Congress  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  support  Irmer-clty  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  President  hat 
again  asked  the  Congress  to  include  $12.8 
million  for  this  purpose  In  this  year's  NTO 
supplemental  appropriation.  I  support  hli 
request. 

In  Detroit  and  elsewhere  around  the  Coun- 
try this  money  will  be  used  to  provide  super- 
visors for  the  additional  NYC  enrollees.  The 
teams  thus  formed  will  be  used  to  expand 
recreation  opportunities  for  younger  poor 
children,  6  to  16  years  of  age. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  13  detailed  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  and  conduct  of  youth 
programs.  Included  are  suggestions  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  revamped,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment promote  a  four-quarter  school  plan, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  expand 
Its  own  program  of  hiring  young  people  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  after  school. 

In  closing,  I  again  \irge  you  to  consider 
favorably  the  President's  request  for  supple- 
mental NYC  funds,  Increase  the  amount  to 
$167.4  mUllon — $144.6  for  NYC  slots  and  $12.8 
for  recreation,  and  pass  It. 

Thank  you. 

Additional  Detailed  Recommendations  Rc- 
CABDiNG  Federal  Government  Yodth  Pro- 
grams 

(Submitted  by  Hon.  Roman  S.  Gribbs.  Mayor 
of  Detroit,  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
April  28,  1971) 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  sharply 
increase  the  available  number  of  training  and 
work-experience  slots  (such  as  the  NYC). 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  program  Is  expanded, 
each  summer  and  out-of -school  slot  should 
be  for  40  hours  a  week,  at  least  10  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  actual  sklUs,  training  or 
basic  education  to  enhance  the  future  em- 
ployabllity  of  the  enrollee. 

3.  Enrollees  shoiild  be  paid  the  minimum 
wage  prevailing  in  this  area,  at  least  for  the 
hours  during  which  work  is  performed. 

4.  Local  program  operators  should  be  noti- 
fied of  funding  levels  at  least  four  months 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  proposed  programs. 

5.  The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
aids  to  education  and  other  assistance,  should 
encourage  local  school  systems  to  convert  to 
the  four-quarter  system,  so  that  work-experi- 
ence quarters  (i.e.,  summers)  could  be  sched- 
uled evenly  throughout  the  year  so  as  to  use 
supervisory  and  training  cadre  most  effec- 
tively. 

6.  Administrators  of  local  work  experience 
programs  should  be  intensively  and  thor- 
oughly trained  so  as  to  radically  Improve  the 
quality  of  programs. 

7.  The  work-experience  program  should  oe 
an  Integral  part  of  a  broader  program  of  man- 
power development  so  that  as  enroUees  prog- 
ress they  may  be  moved  to  more  relevant 
training  programs. 

8.  The  Federal   Oovernment  should  con- 
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Unue  Its  program  of  summer  transportation 
exants  consider  such  assistance  on  a  year- 
round 'basis  in  support  of  youth-employment 
orograms  for  youth  to  21  years  of  age,  and 
review  the  requirements  for  sign-off  by  local 
labor  organizations. 

g  To  symbolize  the  Federal  Government  s 
concern  for  poor  youth  as  well  as  to  utUize 
the  substantial  work-experience  opport\inl- 
ties  within  the  Federal  system,  the  Govern- 
ment should  expand  (by  budgeted  appropri- 
ations if  necessary)  its  Federal  Summer 
Employment  Program  for  Youth  and  the 
Stay-in-School   Campaign. 

10  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shoiUd  assure  (even  to  the  point  of  trans- 
ferring funds  among  Installations)  that  Fed- 
eral youth  hiring  is  equitably  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  employment.  .„^.„„ 

11  The  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW 
should  collaborate  with  the  private  sector 
to  develop  a  high  school  work-study  pro- 
gram in  which  work  stations  and  training 
would  be  in  the  private  sector. 

12.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  en- 
courage  States  to  develop   a   definition   of 

•poor  youth,"  to  provide  them  with  summer 
and  part-time  employment  opportunities, 
and  to  devise  a  central  reporting  system  to 
account  for  such  youth  hires. 

13.  The  Department  of  Justice  should  re- 
view existing  Federal  child  labor  laws  and 
insurance  regulations  to  determine  what 
changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  to  permit  the 
employment  and  training  of  poor  youth  in 
the  widest  poeslble  number  of  Job  catego- 
ries. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  co- 
sponsored  amendment  No.  93,  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Yorit, 
because  I  feel  it  is  essential  to  provide 
increased  opportunities  for  summer  em- 
ployment for  young  people. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  improve  on  the 
Senator's  excellent  introductory  re- 
marks, which  provided  impressive  statis- 
tical data  and  eloquent  testimony  for 
the  need  to  expand  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  program.  I  simply 
want  all  of  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  program  and  the  wide 
range  of  its  benefits.  There  is  a  good  rea- 
son why  we  are  hearing  pleas  for  help 
from  both  inside  and  outside  "the  Es- 
tablishment." It  would  be  very  foolish 
for  Congress  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cries  coming  from  both  mayors  and  un- 
employed youth. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  scope  of  the 
problem  makes  it  clear  why  all  these 
people  are  worried.  In  Los  Angeles 
County  as  many  as  100,000  young  people 
are  expected  to  be  looking  for  jobs.  State 
officials  estimate  only  25  percent  will  be 
successful.  The  Arkansas  Employment 
Service  expects  about  the  same  percent- 
age of  placements  in  Little  Rock. 

In  Detroit  there  are  less  than  12,000 
Federal  jobs  available  for  the  100,000 
who  will  be  looking  for  work.  In  New 
York  City  300,000  youngsters  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  Federal  program,  but  only 
41,000  positions  are  available. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  urge  Congress  to 
act  because  of  threats  of  violence  if  it  does 
not  act.  But  I  think  we  should  be  mind- 
ful of  our  previous  experiences,  both 
good  and  bad.  We  should  remember 
the  riots  that  scarred  our  Nation's  cities 
and  the  call  of  the  Kemer  Commission 
for  more  jobs  and  more  summer  pro- 
grams for  youth.  We  should  remember 
how  dicacult  it  has  been  to  use  effectively 


money  that  has  not  been  appropriated 
far  enough  in  advance  of  the  summer 
employment  season.  And  we  should  re- 
member that  unemployment  is  higher 
today  than  it  has  been  in  a  long  time, 
which  means  the  need  is  significantly  in- 
creased. Unemployment  rates  among 
youth  are  simply  scandalous. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  go  at  least 
as  far  as  this  amendment  proposes  to 
make  the  summer  NYC  an  effective  pro- 
gram. If  we  shirk  our  responsibility,  I 
fear  the  social  cost  may  be  far  greater 
than  any  we  might  try  to  measure  in 
dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  sunendment  No.  93  to 
H.R.  8190.  the  second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill.  Amendment  93  would 
increase  funds  available  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  summer  programs 
from  the  $100  million  provided  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  a  figure  of  $157,428,- 
359.  These  funds  would  be  suflacient  to 
provide  a  total  of  641,639  10-week  job 
opportunities  for  young  people  in  the 
Nation's  cities.  This  is  the  number  of 
jobs  which  a  careful  city  by  city  survey 
conducted  by  the  League  of  Cities — U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  established  could 
be  effectively  developed  and  supervised 
by  the  cities. 

This  figure  does  not  represent  anywhere 
near  the  nvunber  of  jobs  that  are  needed. 
For  instance.  Mayor  Roman  S.  Gribbs  of 
Detroit  testified  to  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee that  he  has  asked  for  only  12,000  10- 
week  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  jobs 
this  summer  although  there  are  more 
than  31,000  poor  youths  between  16  and 
21  years  of  age  in  Detroit  who  will  need 
work. 

The  staff  of  the  League  of  Cities  esti- 
mates that  more  than  3.5  million  youth, 
16  to  21  years  of  age,  will  be  unable  to 
find  work  this  summer.  Of  these,  nearly 
600,000  will  be  poor  youth. 

Mr.  President,  that  projection  of  3.5 
million  imemployed  yoimg  people  in  the 
summer  of  1971  oiight  to  shock  this  Gov- 
ernment into  Immediate  action.  Tliat  fig- 
ure represents  more  than  half  a  million 
more  yoimg  people  imemployed  than 
last  summer  and  nearly  1  million  more 
than  in  the  summer  of  1969. 

We  have  been  talking  a  good  deal 
lately  about  a  volunteer  army  and  doing 
away  with  the  draft.  These  young  people 
have  been  drafted  as  front-line  troops  In 
the  administration's  war  on  inflation. 
They  did  not  volunteer.  And  yet  they 
find  themselves  facing  a  summer  in  this 
great  coimtry  of  opportunity  with  very 
few  Job  prospects. 

The  unemployment  rate  nationally 
now  stands  at  6.1  percent.  Serious 
enough,  God  knows.  But  for  yoimg 
people,  teenagers,  the  unemplosmient 
rate  in  April  was  17.2  percent,  the  high- 
est rate  in  7  years.  For  black  teenagers, 
the  rate  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
was  31.8  percent;  nearly  one  in  three 
was  unable  to  find  any  work  at  all.  But 
the  unemployment  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  an 
astounding  44.9  percent.  That  is  the 
highest  rate  since  1967,  when  the  Bureau 


of  Labor  Statistics  first  began  compiling 
this  data. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  We  are 
asking  businessmen  to  help.  Last  sum- 
mer the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men set  a  goal  of  180,000  Job  opportuni- 
ties across  the  Nation.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate 
was  4.7  percent.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  unable  to  reach  that  goal,  coming 
up  with  143,000  job  opportunities.  This 
year,  with  unemployment  over  6  percent, 
they  have  set  a  goal  for  themselves 
higher  than  the  number  of  jobs  actually 
achieved  last  year.  They  are  seeking 
150,000  jobs.  But  it  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  the  private  sector  in  a  time  of 
recession  to  provide  an  increased  number 
of  jobs,  great  though  the  efforts  they 
make  will  be. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  jobs  for  young  Americans  in 
the  summer  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 
We  ought  to  be  providing  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion jobs.  They  are  certainly  needed — not 
only  for  poor  young  people  but  for  all 
young  people  seeking  work  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  accomplishing  public 
work  is  so  great. 

But  the  mayors  have  not  asked  for  so 
grand  a  total  of  jobs.  They  have  not  asked 
funds  to  meet  the  full  need.  What  they 
have  asked  for  is  only  that  amount  of 
money  which  they  are  confident  they  can 
administer  with  the  limited  supervisory 
resources  on  hand  at  the  present  time — 
funds  for  641,639  ten-week  Jobs.  I  be- 
lieve that  represents  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  jobs  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  fund.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  on  April  9  asked  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  $64.3  mil- 
lion for  summer  jobs  and  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  seen  fit  to  raise  that  figure  to 
$100  million.  This  represents  progress, 
but  It  is  still  woefully  inadequate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  of  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Nelson  for  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  minimum  adequate  fund- 
ing for  summer  Jobs.  I  hope  the  Senate 
vnM  support  amendment  No.  93.  I  think 
it  is  the  least  we  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  learned  in  past  summers 
through  bitter  experience  that  jobless- 
ness for  young  people  on  a  mass  scale  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  inflation  con- 
trol. Our  youth  deserve  better  than  this 
from  their  Government.  That  is  why  I 
have  been  so  deeply  concerned  about  the 
administration's  decision  on  April  2  to 
terminate  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity.  I  had  the  honor  as 
Vice  President  to  be  chairman  of  that 
council  when  it  was  established  by  EIx- 
ecutive  order  on  March  5,  1967.  I  know 
well  the  crucial  role  it  played  in  per- 
suading bureaucrats  in  Washington  to 
make  summer  employment  funds  avail- 
able and  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  cities  all  around  the  Nation.  The 
excellent  role  now  being  played  by  the 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  in  addressing  the  critical  needs 
of  disadvantaged  young  people  devel- 
oped in  part  from  their  work  with  the 
President's  Council. 
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I  hops  that  abolishing  the  Preslc  ent's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  during 
the  time  of  the  highest  youth  joblessness 
in  our  memory,  is  not  symbolic  o '  the 
priorities  of  the  current  administr:  tion. 
The  work  of  the  Council  was  by  no  n  leans 
finished,  as  our  current  situation  loudly 
attests.  I  hope  the  administration  w^l  re- 
consider its  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  <iues- 
tion  now  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  (Mr. 
Cotton)  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  D'hich 
the  clerk  will  state. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  pi,rlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
BE) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  the  Cotton  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  will  the  simi  contained  in 
the  Cotton  amendment,  $16  milliofa,  be 
substituted  for  the  sum  contained  ih  my 
amendment,  $57  million? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  ret  id  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  line  2,  of  amendment  93  iitrike 
out  "$157,428,359"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$116,600,000". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  f u  'ther 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Cotton  amend^nent 
Is  rejected,  will  the  vote  occur  imi^iedi- 
ately  thereafter  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thpt  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Oni  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the(  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  ^  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGe«),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovsrn)  are, nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mitcalf)  is  a|>sent 
on  official  business.  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  bres- 
ent  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea."  J 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATiH)  Is  necessarily  absent.  i 

The  result  was  announced — yeap  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 
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Pell 
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Spong 

Stevenson 
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Taft 
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McGovern 

Metcalf 
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So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbej  .  The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  as  amended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  requirement 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  luid  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  a  iman- 
imous-consent  request  now  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
always  In  order. 

NtrTRITION   SZaVICES   rOR  TBB   KLOEBLT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  recently  to 
accept  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  to  provide  emer- 
gency funding  for  a  highly  successful 
program  of  nutrition  services  for  the 
elderly.  If  agreed  to  by  the  full  Senate 
and  later  by  the  House  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference,  the  amendment  will 
enable  18  ongoing  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  country  to  continue  op- 
erating for  1  additional  year. 

In  an  earlier  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  rv  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  distributed  $2  mil- 
lion in  1968  to  32  projects  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  meals  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion for  the  isolated  aged.  Eighteen  of 
the  projects  are  still  operating  on  the  ba- 
sis of  their  original  Federal  grants.  If 


not  refunded,  17  of  the  18  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  18th 
project  will  exph-e  in  October.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  18,  three  more  projects  are 
still  operating  on  the  basis  of  local  funds 

While  each  of  these  projects  differs 
from  the  others,  they  are  all  aimed  at 
dealing  with  the  interrelated  problems 
of  inadequate  nutrition  and  social  isola- 
tion among  the  elderly.  Many  elderly 
people  live  alone,  as  they  have  outlived 
their  spouses  and  their  children  have 
gone  their  own  ways.  Often  they  are  un- 
able to  cook  for  themselves.  They  fre- 
quently subsist  on  poorly  prepared  or  in- 
adequate diets  in  the  depressing  atmos- 
phere of  an  isolated  apartment  or  home. 
As  a  result,  their  health  deteriorates  fur- 
ther, as  does  their  emotional  and  spir- 
itual well-being.  The  emphasis  of  these 
research  and  demonstration  projects, 
then,  is  to  provide  nutritious  meals  for 
the  elderly  in  a  social  setting,  on  the 
premise  that  malnutrition  and  imder- 
nutrition  of  older  citizens  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  interrelated  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  psychological  ele- 
ments. 

Each  project  reaches  out  into  the  com- 
munity to  locate  the  senior  citizens  who 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  program.  These 
citizens  are  encouraged  to  come  to  com- 
munal dining  facilities  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  ancillary  social  services  which 
are  offered  in  addition  to  the  actual 
meals.  In  an  effort  to  help  elderly  citi- 
zens who  are  completely  unable  to  get 
out  of  their  homes  because  of  disabilities 
or  Illness,  some  of  the  programs  have  a 
"meals  on  wheels"  component,  whereby 
hot  meals  are  delivered  to  the  homes  of 
shut-ins. 

Interim  reports  on  these  projects  indi- 
cate that  they  have  been  tremendously 
successful  In  helping  to  alleviate  the  de- 
pression which  so  frequently  accom- 
psinies  the  loss  of  family  structure  and 
social  estrangement  which  confront  the 
aged.  Many  of  the  participants  speak  en- 
thusiastically of  the  new  friends  they 
have  met  through  the  program,  their  im- 
proved outlook  on  life,  and  their  new 
sense  of  belonging. 

An  important  feature  of  the  program  is 
that  the  meals  provided  are  not  given 
away,  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  con- 
notation of  charity  or  welfare.  The  par- 
ticii>ants  pay  a  fixed  amount  for  meals  or 
whatever  they  csm  afford.  Most  projects 
also  employ  the  elderly  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. 

The  18  projects  still  operating  on  the 
basis  of  their  original  Federal  grants  are 
located  in  the  following  cities: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Washington,  D.C.;  St 
Petersburg,  Fla.;  Emmett,  Idaho;  Chi- 
cago, m.;  OUve  Hill,  Ky.;  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Helena,  Mont.;  WalthlU,  Neb.;  New  York 
City;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  additional  three  whose 
Federal  grsmts  have  expired  but  which 
are  hobbling  along  with  local  sup- 
port are  located  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
Miami,  Fla.;  and  Tulsa  Okla.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  AOA  would  consider  the 
needs  of  these  projects  as  well. 

In  Chicago,  900  meals  are  served  daily 
in  33  centers  scattered  throughout  the 
city.  More  than  3,600  people  have  regis- 
tered as  participants. 
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Perhaps  the  best  way  of  illustrating  the 
value  of  this  program  is  to  discuss  the 
consequences  of  not  refunding  It.  In  con- 
sidering this  question,  Robert  J.  Ahrens, 
Director  for  the  Division  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens in  the  city  of  Chicago,  has  said 
there  would  be: 

1)  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  elderly 
receiving  the  minimum  dally  dietary  requlre- 

"'^^2)  A  decrease  In  the  number  of  eating  fa- 
culties which  offer  low-cost  dining  for  the 
city's  elderly,  a  critical  supportive  service  for 
this  financially  derived  age  group. 

3)  A  decrease  In  the  already  low  Incomes 

of  the  elderly. 

4)  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  educa- 
tloMU  and  recreational  programs  and  health 
screening  tests  presently  offered  as  a  part  of 
the  Nutrition  Program. 

5)  A  reduction  In  the  number  of  social 
contaotfi  for  program  i>artlclpants. 

6)  The  Increased  possibility  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  elderly  entering  nursing 
homes  because  of  their  InabUlty  to  prepare 

meals.  .    _,  , 

7)  A  reduction  In  Income  and  meaningful 
service  roles  for  the  elderly  aides  eny>loyed 
by  the  program. 

8)  A  reduction  In  volunteer  opportunities 
for  the  many  elderly  who  contribute  to  the 
project. 

Although  Mr.  Ahrens'  comments  refer 
specmcaUy  to  the  Chicago  project,  they 
are  generally  true  for  all  of  the  projects. 

It  is  true  that  these  projects  were 
established  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
legislation  to  establish  them  on  a  per- 
manent basis  is  pending.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  crucial  that  the  funds  provided 
by  my  amendment  to  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Bill  be  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Senate  and  the  House. 
Termination  of  the  projects  would  mean 
a  significant  loss  of  already  assembled 
manpower,  expertise,  equipment,  and  or- 
ganizational structure — all  of  which  will 
be  needed  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent 
program. 

The  cost  of  my  amendment  is  minimal 
when  weighed  against  the  amount  we 
spend  for  far  less  worthy  and  successful 
programs.  There  Is  also  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  the  program  is  actually  sav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  money  in 
that  the  participants  do  not  have  to 
leave  their  homes  and  go  into  federally 
funded  nursing  homes.  As  the  able  Com- 
missioner on  Aging,  John  B.  Martin,  has 
said  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs: 

There  Is  no  data  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  costs  of  these  programs  (Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, and  Mental  Health)  are  Increased  by 
malnutrition  among  older  Americana,  but 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  an 
Investment  in  Improving  the  nutrition  of 
this  age  group  would  be  sttbstantlally  offset 
by  savings  In  other  publicly  financed  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  with 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee's 
acceptance  of  my  amendment,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  full  Senate  approval 
of  the  amendment.  Furthermore,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  agree  to 
this  amendment  when  it  goes  to  con- 
ference. 

NEICRBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS    SUMMER    JOBS 
PBOGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  increase  the  appropriation  for 


the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
jobs  program  to  $308.6  million. 

My  plea  for  additional  funds  is  based 
on  two  points:  because  of  the  continuing 
high  rate  of  unemployment — a  rate 
which  is  extremely  high  among  the  age 
group  covered  by  the  NYC  program — it  is 
important  that  the  nimiber  of  job  slots  be 
increased,  and  because  employer  and  em- 
ployee, as  well  as  the  general  public, 
should  be  interested  in  making  the  work 
experience  as  meaningful  as  possible  to 
all  parties,  it  is  important  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program  run  for  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  svmimer  vacation. 

And,  of  course,  behind  both  of  these 
points  are  the  many,  many  statements 
from  city  officials  that  the  frustrations  of 
the  unemployed  are  timber  for  another 
hot  summer. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures  which  outline 
demand  and  the  funding  situation  a£  I 
understand  it. 

Last  summer.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  provided  $182.6  mllUon  for  414,000 
10-week  jobs. 

The  administration's  original  request 
for  this  simimer  was  $164  million  for  the 
same  number  of  jobs.  However,  the  length 
of  the  jobs  was  to  be  cut  back  to  8  weeks. 

Recently,  President  Nixon  armoxmced 
he  would  request  an  additional  $64.3  mil- 
lion for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
of  which  $51.5  million  would  be  for  sum- 
mer Jobs  and  $12.8  million  for  summer 

The  total  of  $215.5  million  would  fund 
514,000  9-week  jobs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  an  additional 
increase  of  $37.5  milUon. 

That  total  of  $251.2  million  would  sup- 
port 601,400  9-week  jobs. 

As  welcome  as  the  administration's 
supplemental  was,  and  as  welcome  as  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is,  even  the  $251  million  falls 
short  of  financing  the  projected  number 
of  Job  opportunities  available  In  cities 
and  towns  across  the  country. 

Last  fall,  the  League  of  Cities  made 
a  survey  of  the  Nation's  50  largest  cities 
and  a  number  of  smaller  communities. 
Based  on  that  survey,  the  league  esti- 
mated that  local  governments  could  sup- 
ply 641,600  summer  Jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged youths  this  summer. 

The  study  projected  about  333.000  Job 
opportunities  in  the  50  major  cities  and 
about  310.000  in  the  balance  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  addition,  the  league  urged  that  the 
jobs  run  10  weeks,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  past  years. 

To  finance  641,600  10-week  Jobs,  NYC 
needs  $308.6  million — $93.1  million  more 
than  the  total  of  the  President's  two  re- 
quests and  $57.4  million  more  than  the 
recommendation  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee. 

Two  additional  facts  should  be  kept 
in  mind  to  place  this  amendment  in  its 
correct  perspective. 

First,  we  are  not  talking  about  35- 
hour-a-week  jobs,  or  even  30-hour-a- 
week  jobs.  Unfortunately,  we  are  talking 
about  25-  or  26-hour-a-week  Joba.  I  say 
"unfortunately"  because  the  quahty  of 
the  work  experience,  for  both  employer 
and  employee,  would  be  improved  if  the 


youth  jobs  were  more  consistent  with 
normal  working  hours. 

And,  second,  when  we  speak  of  job 
opportunities  we  are  not  talking  about 
job  demands. 

For  example,  while  Detroit  has  applied 
for  120,000  NYC  job  slots,  and  has  re- 
ceived an  allocation  of  almost  that  num- 
ber, estimates  of  the  number  of  dis- 
advantaged youths  who  will  be  without 
jobs  in  Detroit  this  summer  nm  in  excess 
of  20,000. 

Equally  important,  the  Detroit  school 
officials  have  informed  me  that  they  be- 
lieve they  could  place  another  4,000 
youths.  Similarly,  representatives  of  the 
city  government  said  that  the  various 
groups  participating  in  this  program 
could,  with  an  effort  that  they  are  more 
than  willing  to  exert,  find  close  to  20.000 
Jobs. 

Also,  we  must  remember  we  are  con- 
cerned not  Just  with  Jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged youths  in  the  Nation's  largest  cit- 
ies. According  to  the  League  of  Cities, 
Grand  Rapids  could  place  1,200  youths; 
Lansing,  2,000  youths.  In  addition,  I  have 
received  requests  from  several  smaller 
Michigan  cities  for  additional  NYC  simi- 
mer job  slots. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  once  at  lewt. 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  ought 
to  go  the  entire  route  on  an  antipoverty 
program. 

Not  only  are  we  facing  what  could  be 
another  hot  siunmer,  we  are  also  involved 
in  an  exercise  which  could  determine  fu- 
ture attitudes  of  many  youths  to- 
ward the  responsiveness  of  "their" 
Government. 

SECTION  235  AND  236  HOtTSINC  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations recommends  that  $25  mil- 
lion be  added  t»  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  both  the  235  and 
236  housing  programs. 

Inasmuch  as  there  probably  will  be  no 
vote  on  these  particular  Items,  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  that  these  amend- 
ments enjoy  considerable  support  in  the 
Senate. 

Nineteen  Senators  signed  a  letter  urg- 
ing that  ihe  committee  add  these  funds. 
In  addition,  I  understand,  three  other 
Senators  sent  separate  letters  making 
a  similar  plea. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  pohit  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Senators 
Javits,  Anderson,  Bayh,  Case.  Cranston, 
Eagleton,  Fong,  Hatfield,  iNOtTYK,  Mon- 
dale, Moss,  Nelson,  Packwood,  Ran- 
dolph, RlBICOFT,  Sparkman,  Titnney, 
Humphrey,  and  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Pastore,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
handles  these  items,  for  taking  the  lead- 
ership in  getting  the  funds  added  to  the 
bUl. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  expression  of 
support  for  these  amendments  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Seimte  con- 
ferees when  they  meet  with  the  House 
conferees  on  this  bill.  That  Senator  Pas- 
tore will  fight  hard  to  retain  the  Senate 
figures  we  know;  for  enabling  the  Senate 
to  put  the  issue  into  conference,  we  thank 

him 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    SXNATE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29,  t^71. 
Senator  John  Pastore, 
Chairman,    Independent   Offices   ApprdmHa- 
tions  Subcommittee,  New  Seruite  pfflce 
Building. 

Deab  Mb.  Craixman:  In  approving  the 
Hoxislng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of]  1970. 
Congress  Increased  the  authorizations  far  the 
Section  235  housing  program  by  $26 1  mil- 
lion and  for  the  Section  236  houslngj  pro- 
gram by  $25  million.  ' 

Ho  request  to  have  these  fimds  appro- 
priated has  been  made.  ^ 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  officials  estimates  thai  the 
backlog  of  imfunded  236  appUcatiotis  Is 
about  100,000;  of  236  applications,  ibout 
260,000.  It  also  shovild  be  noted  that  wlt^  the 
decision  to  phase  out  the  Section  202  elderly 
housing  program  puts  an  extra  demaiid  on 
236  funds.  I 

Clearly  appropriation  and  release  of  the 
unused  authorization  would  not  put  mi|ch  of 
a  dent  In  that  backlog,  but  at  least  ;Con- 
gress  would  be  living  up  to  its  commitment 
and  would  be  providing  funds  to  keep  the 
programs  going  during  the  beginning  qt  the 
current  construction  season. 

Despite  some  difficulties  with  the  i  pro- 
grams, It  is  generally  recognized  that!  they 
have  provided  flexible  means  of  supplying 
low  and  moderate-lnoome  housing.  It  Ik  our 
understanding  that  In  the  past  two  iyears 
Section  236  funds  have  helped  finance '250.- 
000  rental  iinits;  Section  235  funds,  180,000 
houses.  j 

Unhappily,  even  with  decreases  In  interest 
rates,  too  many  American  families  r«naln 
unable  to  buy  or  to  rent  adequate  housing. 
and  this  number  will  Increase  If  the  recent 
upturn  In  Interest  rates  is  the  start]  of  a 
new  trend. 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  Increase  lij  fed- 
eral hoiising  funds  would  feed  inflaticin.  In 
view  of  an  unemployment  rate  of  10£  per 
cent  in  the  construction  Industry,  th*  fact 
that  th«  Industry  In  general  Is  operatliig  at 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  capacity,  an^  the 
Administration's  wage  and  price  guidelines 
for  the  construction  industry,  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50  mUIton  In  housing  funds  Iroxild 
add  no  inflationary  pressure  on  the  ecottomy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  determined  at  its  recent  beings 
that,  the  manpower  and  resources  needid  for 
an  Increase  In  construction  has  been  jivail- 
able  since  July  1,  furOier  Indication  that 
tbp  economy  can  expand  In  this  are<L 

Finally,  the  expenditure  limit  appt^trved 
by  Congress  does  not  preclude  the  addition 
of  hcmslng  funds.  The  fact  is  that  the  B}>end- 
Ing-Umlt  law  provides  that  the  limit  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  amount  Oongre^  In- 
creases any  budget  request. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  approve  a  total  of  $60 
million  for  the  Section  235  and  SectloCi  236 
programs  In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations bill. 

With  beet  wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Jaoob  K.   Javits,   Clinton  P.  And^son, 
Alan  Cranston.  Mark  O.  Hatfleld. 

E.  Moss.  Jennings  Randolph.  Jobn  V. 
Tunney. 

Philip  A.  Hart,  Birch  Bayh,  Thoojas  P. 
Eagleton.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Oaylord 
Nelson.  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  ' 

Clifford  P.  Case.  Hiram  L.  Pong,  Walter 

F.  Mondale.  Robert  W.  Packwoodl  and 
John  J.  Sparkman. 

SUVPLXISZITTAI.    rXTKVS    FOK    MORK    VA    nO^TT/iL 
ffTAFF 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  Appropriations  Qom- 


mittee's  inclusion  in  chapter  V  of  title  I 
of  H.R.  8190,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  fiscal  year  1971,  of 
an  additional  $8  million  for  the  VA  med- 
ical care  item.  This  accords  with  the 
amoimt  included  in  the  bill  by  the  other 
body  based  on  the  recommendation  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Olin  E. 
Teagub,  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee. 

By  approving  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc  and  ultimately  passing 
this  bill,  the  Congress  will  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  its  intention  to  improve  staff- 
ing in  VA  hospitals.  This  was  the  inten- 
tion last  year  when  Congress  twice  voted, 
over  administration  opposition,  to  add 
$105  million  to  the  VA  medical  care 
budget  request.  That  appropriation  was 
finally  approved  by  the  President  this 
past  December  17,  Public  Law  91-556, 
and  not  apportioned  to  the  VA  by  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  OMB, 
until  over  2  months  more  of  this  fiscal 
year  had  elapsed.  And,  then,  as  revealed 
at  hearings  of  the  Health  and  Hospitals 
Subcommittee,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, OMB  prevented  the  VA  from  using 
1  penny  of  the  additional  money  to  ex- 
pand hospital  medical  staffs.  Instead, 
OMB  directed  the  VA  to  use  $46  million 
of  the  $105  million  for  salaries  and  bene- 
fits for  existing  VA  medical  personnel — 
costs  which,  although  necessary,  should 
have  been  covered  by  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation— and  denied  the  VA  request 
to  seelc  approximately  this  much  in  sup- 
plemental funding  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe — and 
by  approving  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation the  Congress  is  indicating  in  the 
clearest  possible  way  its  belief — that 
Congress,  not  OMB.  should  establish 
whether  and  for  what  purposes  appro- 
priations are  to  be  spent. 

The  full  VA  hospital  situation  is  de- 
tailed in  a  May  7,  1971,  letter  I  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  Pastore)  .  I  recommended  that  $8.9 
million  be  added  to  this  bill  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  hiring  new  medical  staff — 
about  8,800  persons — during  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year.  In  the  letter,  I 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  an  unprece- 
dented increiise  in  recent  months  of  ap- 
plications for  employment  in  VA  hospi- 
tals, there  are  health  personnel  now 
available  to  fill  every  unfilled  position  in 
VA  hospitals  and  that  if  the  VA  delayed 
too  long  in  hiring  these  persons,  a  unique 
opportunity  might  be  Irretrievably  lost. 

In  fact,  the  VA  now  has  almost  12,000 
applications  for  qualified  personnel  on 
hand  as  follows: 

Physicians    791 

Registered   nurses 2,866 

L.V.N.'s    1.362 

Other  health  personnel 6.966 


Total   11,974 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  If  this 
bill  is  passed  and  approved  this  week, 
the  VA  will  be  able  to  spend  the  $8  mil- 
lion to  bring  onboard  over  8,460  new 
hospital  workers  during  the  last  6  weeks 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  my  State  of  California  alone,  this 


will  mean  adding  957  health  personnel 
as  follows  at  California  VA  hospitals: 

Brentwood  gg 

Fresno 39 

Livermore gg 

Long  Beach 34^ 

Los  Angeles  (Extended  Care) iqq 

(Out  Patient  Clinic) 41 

Martinez 41 

Palo   Alto ijQ 

San  Francisco   (Ft.  Miley) 87 

Sepulveda 79 

Wadsworth    81 

Total 957 

By  approving  this  substantial  staflSng 
increase,  the  Congress  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  bodies  are 
committing  themselves  to  providing  an 
increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  VA  medl- 
cal  care  item  to  fund  the  salaries  of 
these  new  personnel  for  a  full  12  months 
— about  $95.4  million  at  the  fiscal  year 
1972  average  salary  of  $11,279. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  point  out  that 
even  this  significant  staff  expansion, 
coming  as  it  will  so  late  in  the  year,  will 
not  permit  the  VA  to  come  anywhere 
near  its  fiscal  year  1971  budget  figure  of 
136,454  for  year-end  cumulative  full- 
time  equivalent  employment.  FTEE. 
Through  April  1971,  the  cumulative 
FTEE  was  only  132,679  and  the  addi- 
tional 8,460  persons,  even  if  all  are  on 
board  by  June  1 ,  will  increase  that  figure 
cumulatively  only  by  about  700.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  these  8,460  persons  on 
board  throughout  the  year,  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  this  increase  will  permit  the 
VA  for  the  first  time  to  meet  its  year-end 
cumulative  FTEE  budget  projection— 
140,295. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEOiimous  consent  that  there  be  set 
forth  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  my 
May  7,  1971,  letter  to  Chairman  Pastore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrTED  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Afpaibs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1971. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Space,  and  Science 
Appropriations,  Committee  on  Appropri' 
ations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Chadiman:  Following  up  on  my 
May  27,  1970,  testimony  before  your  subcom- 
mittee on  the  VA  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
request,  I  would  like  to  bring  some  matters 
to  your  attention  and  offer  some  recommen- 
dations for  Immediate  action  on  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year 
1971.  on  which  I  understand  House  action  is 
scheduled  next  week. 

First.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  great 
consideration  and  cooperation  last  year  in 
the  effort  to  add  $105  million  to  the  VA 
medical  care  item.  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  prescience  you  displayed  in 
the  April  21  hearing  when  you  told  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  that 
you  anticipated  my  raising  with  you  the 
question  of  what  happened  to  that  $106 
million. 

I  have  Just  finished  chairing  three  days 
of  hearings  (on  April  27.  28  and  29)  of  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  on  "the  VA  Hos- 
pital Crisis."  The  hearings  focused,  first,  on 
the  use  of  the  $105  million  and.  next,  on  the 
fiscal  year  1972  VA  medical  and  hospital 
budget,  about  which  I  would  like  to  present 
testimony   to   your   subcommittee   when  It 
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conducts  hearings  on  the  HUD-Independent 
Aeencies  Appropriation  blU.  fiscal  year  1972. 
(Press  releases  regarding  that  budget  are  en- 
closed for  your  advance  information.) 

Our  Just  completed  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  preparatory  investtgation  estab- 
Hahed  some  very  important  facta  that  1 
would  like  to  share  with  you. 

PUst  as  the  VA  advised  you  on  AprU  21, 
not  one  penny  of  the  $105  million  was  spent 
for  adding  the  doctors,  nurses  or  other  health 
and  housekeeping  personnel  so  urgently 
needed.  On  the  contrary,  $46  million  ($32.3 
million  for  pay  raise  absorption,  $4.3  million 
for  PL  91-418  increased  personnel  healtJi 
benefits  contributions,  and  $9.4  million  for 
payroU  adjustments  to  support  budgeted  FT 
1971  FTEE)  was  spent  for  salaries  and  bene- 
fits for  existing  VA  medical  personnel.  Al- 
though I  fully  support  the  Justlfloatlon  and 
need  for  expenditures  for  the  many  dedicated 
Veterans  Administration  medloal  personnel — 
Indeed  the  first  two  expenditures  items  were 
required  by  new  laws — the  administration 
should  have  sought  additional  funds  for  these 
purposes  In  the  supplemental  appropriation 

bUl. 

Although  the  VA  must  deny  It  ofllclally,  I 
have  It  from  unimpeachable  sources  that  the 
VA  did  Indeed  seek  authority  to  request  a 
fiupi^riemental  appropriation  of  $43  million, 
which  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
denied.  Moreover,  the  VA  had  formulated  de- 
tailed plans  on  how  to  use  the  additional 
funds  to  expand  its  health  care  staff.  But  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Just  said 
"no."  Please  note  that  the  VA  made  these 
hiring  plans  even  though  more  than  half  the 
fiscal  year  had  elapsed.  The  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  feared  the  annuallzatlon 
of  this  staffing  increase  expenditure  in  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  believing  quite  pr<^>«rly, 
I  think,  that  Congress  was  fully  prepared  to 
appropriate  the  funds  to  support  the  neces- 
sary staffing  Increases  after  the  first  year. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  Congress,  not 
OiSB,  should  establish  whether  and  for  what 
purposes  appropriations  are  to  be  spent.  This 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  questions  being 
raised  about  the  President's  freeze  of  $11.1 
bUllon  overall  in  FY  71 — at  least  $1.6  bUlion 
from  the  ai^roprlatlons  bUI  passed  out  of 
your  subcommittee. 

Because  the  VA  was  forced  to  hold  its 
staffing  at  levels  which  could  be  supported 
by  the  Skmounts  In  the  President's  budget,  it 
will  fall  at  least  2.500-3,000  FTEE  short  of 
reaching  its  budgeted  FY  1971  cumulative 
FTEE  of  136,454.  As  of  March  1971 — the  most 
recent  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get — the 
cumulative  FTEE  was  only  133,469  and  bad 
been  declining  steadily  for  each  of  the  eight 
months  of  FY  1971.  At  the  same  time,  the 
average  dally  patient  census  was  running  far 
ahead  of  the  83,000  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  on  which  flgtire  the  staff/patient 
ratio  in  the  budget  was  calculated. 

The  average  daUy  patient  census  for  March 
1971  was  86.226—3.226  above  the  budgeted 
figure — and  the  cumulative  average  through 
March  was  84.776.  Dr.  Musser,  the  VA  Chief 
Medical  Director,  conceded  at  our  hearing 
on  AprU  27  that  the  FY  1971  average  census 
might  be  84.500 — 1,500  over  the  figure  for 
which   funds  were  budgeted. 

The  significance  of  this  actusil  census  ex- 
perience to  date  is  enhanced  by  three  facts, 
also  conceded  by  Dr.  Musser: 

(1)  applications  for  hospital  admissions 
for  AprU  are  projecting  at  an  all-time 
monthly  high  of  121,000; 

(2)  the  domestic  hospital  waiting  list 
(excluding  Puerto  Rico)  in  February  1971 
had  almost  doubled  over  the  level  of  fovir 
months  ago  and  was  the  highest  In  three 
ysars  (the  March  figure,  which  I  have  ob- 
Ulned  now,  rose  dramatically — 16  percent — 
over  February  to  almost  6,000);   and 

(3)  the  66,500  patients  admitted  In  March 
1971  was  up  10,000  from  February  1971,  and 
6,000  over  the  previous  March,  and  vna  the 
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highest  monthly  admission  total  in  VA  his- 
tory. 

Thus,  I  conclude  that  there  Is  no  reason 
at  all  to  expect  the  cumulative  average  dally 
patient  census  for  F^  71  to  drop  below 
84,500;  It  may  weU  exceed  It,  given  the  above 
data  regarding  present  record  levels  of  ad- 
missions, applications  and  domestic  wait- 
ing lists.  What  this  means  in  terms  of  staff/ 
patient  ratio  Is  that  Instead  of  the  FY  1971 
budget  level  of  1.366:1 — based  on  the  budg- 
eted ADPC  and  FTEE  for  FY  71 

(83,000  ADPC) 


(113366  In-patient  FTEE) 
the  census  for  FY  1971  will  actually  be  1.299 : 1 
based    on    experience    through    March    31, 
1971— 

(84.776  ADPC) 
(110,132  In-patient  FTEE) 
It  takes  approximately  8,460  FTEE  to  move 
the  ratio  .1  of  a  point,  patient  census  re- 
maining constant. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  increased  hospital 
staff  right  now  remains  great.  This  was  af- 
firmed at  our  hearings  by  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, HEW,  Dr.  PhlUp  Lee,  now  ChanceUor 
of  the  University  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  S.  Richardson  Hill,  Vice  President 
for  Health  Affairs  and  Director  of  the  Med- 
ical Center.  School  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Alabama,  two  physician  fellows  and  a  chief 
medical  resident  from  the  Wadsworth  VA 
Hospital,  and  representatives  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  VFW,  DAV,  AMVETS  and  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America.  All  agreed  that 
supplemental  funds  for  more  staff  right  now 
were  badly  needed. 

In  that  regard,  at  the  bearings  Dr.  Musser 
conceded  a  highly  significant  develop>ment; 
he  said:  "We  have  seen  in  the  last  couple  of 
months  a  considerable  incresise  in  the  num- 
ber of  (employment]  applications"  from 
health  professionals.  He  agreed  that  there 
are  health  personnel  available  to  fiU  every 
unfilled  position  in  VA  hospitals  (VA-wlde 
employment  Is  currently  running  4,300  below 
the  OMB  authorized  full-time  employment 
level).  ReUable  Information  available  to  me 
shows  that  there  are  pending  applications 
from  persons  processed  and  deemed  qualified 
to  add  8.872  health  personnel  In  the  month 
of  June  alone  (666  physicians,  1,963  regis- 
tered nurses;  1,344  LPN's;  6,000  other  health 
personnel)  at  a  one  month  cost  of  $8.9 
million.  (This  additional  staff  woiild  annual- 
ize out  to  $87.85  million  In  FY  1972.) 

Apparently,  the  availability  of  many  of 
these  Individuals  Is  seasonal  and  due  to  the 
nationwide  high  unei^ployment  rate.  If  the 
VA  has  to  wait  well  into  fiscal  year  1972 — 
until  its  FY  72  appropriation  bill  is  en- 
acted— ^to  begin  spending  at  an  Increased 
rate  to  expand  staffing  over  FY  1971  levels, 
this  unique  opportunity  may  be  Irretrievably 
lost. 

Accordingly,  I  request  that  you  present  to 
your  subcommittee  my  urgent  recommenda- 
tion that  the  medical  care  item  in  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  bill.  PTT 
1971,  be  Increased  by  $8.9  mUlion  and  that 
the  additional  funds  be  speclflcaUy  ear- 
marked in  the  bill  for  use  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiring  new  medical  staff. 

I  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any 
further  data  you  may  require  on  the  above 
discussion.  If  your  staff  wishes  further  in- 
formation, the  person  to  contact  Is  Jonathan 
R.  Steinberg  (x67651  or  62).  Your  continuing 
cooperation  and  dedication  to  our  nation's 
veterans  Is  deeply  appreciated. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Auur  Cranston, 
Chairman,  Health  and  Hospitals 

Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  and  the  House 
action.  Senator  Pastore  and  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Ellender)  wrote  into 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report, 
92-107,  page  25,  the  following  language 
to  make  unequivocally  clear  that  the  ad- 
ditional |8  million  recommended  was  ex- 
clusively for  additional  medical  care 
stafQng: 

In  providing  funds  for  veterans'  medical 
care,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  It  clear 
that  these  funds  are  to  be  available  solely 
for  personal  services  and  not  to  be  used  for 
any  of  the  other  purposes  set  out  tmder  tills 
approipriatton  title. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  lest  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  need  now  for  this 
increase  in  VA  hospital  staffing,  I  will 
cite  a  few  specific  examples  of  VA  hospi- 
tal situations  which  need  urgent  reme- 
diation Euid  have  needed  it  for  well  over 
a  year  now. 

Over  17  months  ago,  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  forceful  witnesses  at  the 
oversight  hearings  by  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  I  chaired,  was 
Capt.  Max  Cleland.  of  Llthonia,  Ga., 
VS.  Army,  retired.  On  April  29,  Captain 
Cleland.  a  triple  amputee,  returned  to 
testify  before  the  Health  and  Hospitals 
Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  having  been  elected  a 
Georgia  State  senator  since  he  testified 
in  December  1969.  Senator  Cleland  told 
us: 

The  Atlanta  VA  serves  metro  Atlanta  and 
North  Georgia.  It  has  the  additional  respon- 
sibUity  of  being  a  Regional  Amputee  Center 
for  the  Southeast,  treating  mostly  Vietnam 
veterans,  though  with  no  significant  increase 
In  staff  or  funds. 

It  is  a  new  hospital  and  stUl  has  two  wards 
not  in  use  becaiose  of  Inadequate  staff.  Appli- 
cations to  get  into  the  hospital  are  running 
almost  2,000  ahead  of  this  period  last  year, 
but  admissions  are  down,  not  up,  and  the 
waiting  list  is  over  100.  The  proposed  1972 
reduction  would  take  20  beds  out  of  circu- 
lation that  are  in  use  now. 

The  VA  hospital  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  was 
built  to  handle  a  maximum  of  800  patients. 
It  handles  nearly  1 ,000.  It  suffers  from  Inade- 
t^uate  staff  and  ward  personnel  and  has  a 
backlog  of  almost  70  patients  on  Its  waiting 
list. 

Applications  by  veterans  to  get  into  the 
Augusta  VA  are  up  almost  1,000  over  this 
time  last  year,  but  if  funds  are  not  restored 
by  Congress  to  the  VA  medical  budget,  the 
Augusta  VA  will  be  forced  to  take  over  100 
beds  out  of  circxilatlon. 

The  third  Georgia  VA  hospital  is  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  experienc- 
ing shortage  of  doctors.  It  has  only  one 
orthopedic  surgeon  for  a  hospital  that  can 
handle  600  patients.  The  current  patient 
level  is  376  and  the  hospital  is  bavUig  dlffl- 
cvUty  providing  adequate  staff  for  that  num- 
ber. .  .  . 

All  In  ail,  applications  of  veterans  seeking 
admission  to  VA  hospitals  In  Georgia  are  up 
3,000  over  this  time  last  year.  If  the  current 
VA  medical  budget  is  not  supplemented,  the 
Georgia  VA  hospital  wlU  have  to  cut  iJack 
over  170  beds  and  add  to  a  state  waiting  list 
already  approaching  400. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  8.460  new  health 
personnel  which  our  action  here  will  pro- 
vide for  the  care  of  disabled  veterans 
in  our  VA  hospitals,  150  will  be  provided 
to  the  three  Georgia  hospitals  Captain 
Cleland  mentioned. 

Also,  at  our  recent  hearings,  we  heard 
a  second  roimd  of  testimony — 1  year  and 
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1  day  after  their  original  testimony  last 
year — from  Dr.  Bemhard  Votterl,  Fellow 
'j\  Prilmonary  Disease,  and  Dr.  J.  Gary 
Davidson,  chief  medical  resident.  Wads- 
worth  VA  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  Hare 
are  some  most  disturbing  extract*  from 
their  April  29  testimony:  j 

Dr.  VoTTERi.  Although  some  Improvements 
have  been  made  since  we  met  with  you  l^t 
year,  the  operation  of  the  hoopltal  contlniies 
to  be  plagued  by  deficiencies  In  nursing  stW, 
oonvaleecent  patient  placement,  anestheala. 
Inhalation  therapy  staff,  medical  and  respi- 
ratory care  unlta,  cardiovascular  8urg*y, 
renal  hemodlalysla,  meaaenger  and  oaapvX, 
service  and  laboratory  services. 

We  have  appealed  through  channels  at  all 
levels  and  although  people  Ustened  to  -aa, 
appropriate  corrections  are  not  forthoommg. 
The  situation  Is  so  critical  that  furtber 
temporizing  U  not  acceptable.  The  phyalclfna 
In  training  are  almost  totally  dlslUioslolied 
and  tired  of  words  without  action. 

If  Immediate  action  and  correction  are  tot 
forthcoming,  the  physicians  In  training  h^ve 
advised  us  that  they  will  "heal-In"  the  hioa- 
pltal.  Such  an  action  which  should  be  ind 
can  be  obviated  by  corrective  measures  now 
will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  eUgJble 
veteran  to  seek  aid  at  other  hospitals.  ,  .  . 
The  physicians  state,  and  rightly  so,  that  If 
Bubetandard  care  continues  to  be  all  thelVA 
can  afford  to  support  then,  In  good  don- 
science,  they  can  no  longer  quietly  deliver 
care  under  siich  restrictions.  Deficiencies  In 
staff,  equipment  and  supplies  cannot  con- 
tlnue  to  be  made  up  by  the  superhuman 
efforts  of  nurses,  paramedical  personnel,  >nd 
physicians  without  the  blame  for  these.ln- 
equltles  being  placed  squarely  on  those  who 
would  remain  unresponsive  to  the  need#  of 
the  veteran. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Baldwin  Lampoon.  Director  of 
Hospital,  UCLA.  School  of  Medicine,  in:  his 
thorough  analysis  of  the  Wadsworth  Hospital 
in  1970  [at  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Sub^m- 
mlttee  hearings]  pointed  out  that  the  tJCLA 
Hoepital  Inhalation  Therapy  Staff  consistsof 
63  people  Including  a  physician  head.  "The 
Wadsworth  Staff  was  f  oixnd  to  be  inadequate 
to  provide  direct  patient  treatment.  In ,  ad- 
dition there  was  no  night  and  weekend  Cov- 
erage In  Inhalation  therapy.  As  a  reetilt  In 
1970  and  still  in  1971,  necessary  inhalation 
therapy  must  be  handled  by  overworked  and 
understaffed  nursing  service. 

The  situation  Is  so  urgent  at  the  W^ids- 
worth  Hospital  now  that  the  Chief  of  Anes- 
thesia and  Chest  Medicine  have  redom- 
mended  that  these  services  which  arel  in- 
dtopaoaidjle  and  llfesavlng  will  have  t^  be 
ourtaUed  In  the  interest  of  reducing  the 
spread  of  infection.  Forcing  the  patient  to 
breathe  in  dirt  and  bacteria  which  maj  re- 
sult in  Ivmg  infections  cannot  and  will,  not 
be  tolerated.  The  prevention  of  this  disaster 
Is  sUnple.  The  recommendations  have  been 
made,  the  solutions  await  only  flna<icla] 
support.  1 

Beosntly  our  open-heart  sxiigery  case  load 
went  to  four  per  week.  Shortly  after  this 
the  Chief  of  Surgery  was  besieged  by  dom- 
plaints  from  the  nursing  service  to  reduce 
this,  as  their  staffing  was  Inadeqiiate.  t>oth 
in  the  cH>erating  room  and  In  the  surgical 
intensive  care  unit.  The  Chiefs  Inltla^  re- 
sponse was  an  admonition  to  the  cardiac 
surgeons  to  reduce  this  work  to  the  preiilous 
level — approximately  two  cases  a  week.  His 
stated  reason  was  "our  facilities  catinot 
handle  It."  i 

This  is  the  greatest  plea  for  medloerlty 
that  we  have  heard  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Wadsworth  has  two  fully-trained  catdlac 
surgeons,  a  fully-trained  open-beart-pump 
team  aa(Mkble  of  cpeiwtliig  flv&-8lz  ntajor 
open-heart  sxirgery  cases  per  week. 

The  Cardiology  Departmeirt  can  evaluate 
up    to   four   surgical    candidates    per   week 


presently,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
catheter  laboratory  In  May.  '71,  this  capa- 
bility will  increase  to  sU  a  week. 

It  Is  obvious  with  the  ciurent  crisis  in 
Biirgery  and  anesthesia  that  our  potential 
will  not  be  realized  and  a  great  niunber  of 
veterans  will  go  wanting  for  much  needed 
heart  surgery.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that 
a  health  system  that  has  been  designated 
as  a  regional  care  center  for  cardiac  disease 
could  be  rendered  inert  by  deficiencies  in 
staffing  in  anesthesia  and  nursing,  further- 
more, it  is  most  Inconceivable  that  the  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  health  care. 

Dr.  DAvmsoN.  The  Assistant  Chief,  Infec- 
tious Diseases,  at  our  hospital,  has  listed  for 
your  perusal,  and  states  the  following: 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  three  pa- 
tients with  whom  I  have  had  direct  contact, 
who  expired  at  Wadsworth  General  Hospital 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1971. 
While  no  one  can  say  that  these  patients 
would  have  survived  if  more  intensive  ob- 
servation and  care  had  been  provided,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  such  intensive  monitoring 
and  special  nursing  care  was  indicated, 
wotild  have  been  available  at  a  first-class 
hospital,  and  was  not  available  or  was  pro- 
vided too  late  and  in  a  suboptimal  fashion 
at  this  hoslptal.  I  intend  this  statement  in 
no  way  as  a  criticism  of  the  nursing  per- 
sonnel who  cared  for  these  patients  but 
rather  to  Indicate  that  sufficient  special 
nvirslng  personnel  and  adequate  intensive 
care  facilities  are  currently  unavailable  at 
this  hospital. 

Dr.  VoTTBHi.  Must  we  come  to  this  legisla- 
tive body  each  year  to  present  a  chronicle 
of  horrors  to  get  adequate  support  for  our 
veterans?  The  answer  Is  a  resounding  no.  It 
is  unacceptable  medical  practice  aixd  mor- 
ally wrong  to  continue  to  provide  substand- 
ard care  for  our  veterans.  We  hope  that  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  will  at  last  be  recog- 
nized and  adequate  funds  and  vigorous 
management  will  combine  to  finally  rectify 
these  inequities. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  at  this 
point,  that  all  of  us,  as  Doctors  here,  have 
completed  our  training  in  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pitals, and  we  will  be  leaving  to  go  into  the 
community.  Whether  further  support  to  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  will  ever  be  fcH^hoomlng 
will  have  no  direct  effect  upon  us. 

However,  we  are  sincerely  anxious  that 
these  gains  should  accrue  to  patients,  and 
this  Is  why  we  testified  today,  and  this  is 
why  we  testify  in  behalf  of  the  persons  in 
training  at  the  Wadsworth  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  Wadsworth  Hospital  will 
receive  120  of  the  8,460  additional 
personnel. 

Regarding  the  Birmingham  VA  Hospi- 
tal, we  heard  from  Dr.  S.  Richardson 
Hill,  vice  president  for  health  affairs  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  «md  director 
of  the  Alabama  Medical  Center.  Dr.  Hill 
testified  on  April  28  as  follows: 

The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  staff 
are  dedicated  and  well-qualified  individuals 
who  are  loyal  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  mission  for  which  they  are 
held  accountable;  namely,  quality  health 
care  for  the  veteran  patient.  The  facilities 
which  are  available  to  them  vary  from  ex- 
cellent to  poor,  but  the  ability  to  employ 
health  professionals  is  far  less  than  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  quality  of  health  care 
available  either  within  the  University  Hos- 
pital or  within  other  leading  community  hos- 
pitals. The  simple  facts  are  that  there  are 
Insufficient  numbers  of  staff  available  to  do 
the  job  that  must  be  done. 

Some  of  the  faclUtles,  I  am  told,  are  un- 
derutilized because  of  the  limited  staff  at 
night  and  on  weekends  and  the  all  too  fre- 
quent necessity  to  redistribute  staff  in  order 


to  meet  new  and  emergency  needs  which,  not 
Infrequently,  leave  other  crisis  areas  un- 
protected. 

We,  therefore,  have  undertaken  a  con- 
tinual and  critical  review  of  these  problems 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  Is 
fair  to  our  health  professional  students  to 
expose  them  to  health  care  experiences  in 
such  an  environment.  I  would  urge  this 
Committee  to  exert  Its  Influence  to  help  pro- 
vide the  resources  necessary  for  these  hos- 
pitals to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively  as 
a  component  part,  not  only  of  the  University 
Medical  Centers,  but  of  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  of  our  country  as  well.  Our 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  des- 
parately  need  an  increased  staff  as  well  as 
updaited  technical  equipment  and  mecha- 
nisms for  maintaining  oontdnued  progress  in 
the  rapidly  advancing  technical  ability  to 
manage  patients  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

My  comments  have  principally  been  re- 
lated to  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital which  I  know  best;  namely,  the  one  in 
Birmingham.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
comparable  problems  for  the  coming  year  are 
anticipated  at  the  Montgomery.  Tuscaloosa 
and  Tuskegee,  Alabama  VA  Hospitals,  as  well 
as  other  VA  hospitals  in  the  country." 

.  .  .  The  staffing  problems  with  regard  to 
nurses  and  with  regard  to  technical  staff 
particularly  and  clinical  laboratory,  gets  very 
low.  We  have  sometimes  no  laboratory  tech- 
nicians within  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital.  We  do  have  some  on  call,  but  we 
need  more  staff. 

Senator   Cranston.   How  many  beds  are 
there  In  the  wards  there? 
Dr.  Hnx.  30  to  40  per  ward. 
Senator  Cranston.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  how  many  nurses  are  available? 

Dr.  Hnx.  There  may  be  one  nurse  available 
for  two  such  wards  on  a  floor. 

Senator  Cranston.  That  can  lead  to  con- 
siderable difficulties,  can't  It? 

Dr.  Bnx.  Yes,  It  can,  and  they  are  not 
registered  nurses. 

Senator  Cranston.  How  does  that  compare 
to  the  slttiation  in  the  University  Hospital? 
Dr.  Hnx.  In  University  Hospital  there  are 
two  nurses  for  a  40-bed  ward  at  night. 

Senator   Cranston.   About   one-fourth  of 
the  staffing  at  the  VA  hospital? 
Dr.  Hnx.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  that  hard-pressed 
hospital  will  receive  fimds  for  35  more 
health  personnel  out  of  the  $8  million 
we  are  adding. 

Another  returning  witness  was  Mi- 
chael Bums,  now  executive  director  of 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and 
himself  a  quadruplegic.  Mr.  Bums  had 
testified  on  January  9,  1970,  at  hearings 
in  Los  Angeles  by  the  former  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  when  he  was 
president  of  the  California  PVA.  On  April 
28  he  stated: 

As  a  direct  result  of  those  hearings,  a 
supplemental  8^>proprlatlon  fW  the  hospital 
oare  of  veterans  was  voted  favorably  by  the 
Congress.  It  amounted  to  •106  million,  and 
was  spedflcally  Intended  to  relieve  the  im- 
mediate crisis  situation  within  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Those  hearings  and  that  appropriation 
told  MB  that  Congress  cared  about  the  plight 
of  those  left  ravaged  by  the  war,  about  those 
who  gave  a  part  of  themselves  m  the  service 
of  their  country.  For  this,  aU  veterans  were 
grateful. 

The  final  testimony  of  those  hearings  was 
presented  just  one  year  ago.  What  has  the 
Veterans  Administration  done  since?  What 
have  they  told  us  by  their  actions,  about  how 
they  feel  about  this  pUght? 

I  submit  tha*  by  diverting  these  funds  into 
other  areas  than  patient  care,  or  by  simply 
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nnt  exnendlng  them,  that  the  VA  has  told 
uTthatlt  still  maintains  that  it  did  not  need 
helD  it  did  not  need  supplementation,  and 
H  did  not  want  either  advice  or  Oongres- 
slonal  generosity. 

Within  this  appropriation  were  funds  spe- 
riflcally  earmarked  for  use  by  the  Spinal 
oSrd  Ihjury  Service.  Initially.  $169,000  was 
released  for  five  centers  determined  to  be 
in  the  most  critical  need.  Subsequently, 
other  centers  were  Included,  and  more  funds 
were  released.  I  cannot  emphasize  strongly 
enough  that  these  funds  were  to  be  used  to 
upgrade  hospital  care,  primarily  through  the 
recr\:ltment  of  new  staff. 

These  funds  were  released.  They  were  sent 
to  the  field.  Allegedly,  over  »1.3  million 
eventuaUy  went  to  these  ten  centers  to  up- 
grade staffing. 

our  reports  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's own  figures  prove  that  these  monies 
were  never  spent.  This  money  never  reached 
the  level  for  which  It  was  Intended. 

As  proof  of  this  statement,  one  need  only 
compare  the  staffing  ratio  per  100  patients 
in  December,  1969.  which  averaged  1.21  for 
all  centers  to  the  same  ratio  eight  months 

August.  1970's  ratio  should  have  begun  to 
reflect  the  Impact  of  these  funds.  Yet.  what 
was  the  ratio?  A  mere  1.27. 

Even  one  year  later,  the  December  1970 
figure  shows  only  1.39,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  this  year.  It  reads  1.38. 

Are  we  to  assume  then,  that  the  $1.3  mll- 
Uon  bought  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Service 

.17  in  stoff? 

Rather.  I  believe  we  should  assume  that 
the  money  was  not  spent  at  all.  The  hypocrisy 
of  a  system  which  teUs  you  to  believe  what 
they  say  and  not  what  you  see,  mast  be 
questioned.  This  hypocrisy  must  be  dU- 
pensed  with  If  we  are  to  work  together  dUl- 
gently  for  the  betterment  of  the  plight  of 
all  America's  veterans. 

How  does  that  situation  appear  to  be 
now? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  would  not  say  It  has  changed 
to  any  great  degree,  except  when  Senators 
come  to  visit. 

Senator  Cranston.  Finally,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  present,  who  haven't 
visited  one  of  those  wards  under  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  or  who  have  not  heard 
a  description  of  what  happens  In  those 
wards  when  there  is  Inadequate  personnel, 
I  wish  you  would  briefly  describe  what  hap- 
pens to  a  veteran  when  there  Is  not  enough 
people  on  the  staff  to  deal  with  his  human 
needs. 

Mr.  Burns.  The  circumstances  regarding 
a  spinal  cord  injury  individual  in  a  hospital. 
If  I  may,  I  will  take  Long  Beach  as  the  ex- 
ample, that  was  the  place  at  which  I  was 
rehabilitated. 

First  of  all,  you  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  staff  is,  at  best,  adequate,  not  in 
the  sense  of  their  abilities,  but  in  the  num- 
bers. 

After  4  p.m.,  everything  ceases  to  exist,  ex- 
cept the  very  basic  patient  needs.  That  is, 
we  must  feed  him,  we  must  get  him  into 
bed,  we  must  care  for  him  medically,  we 
must  give  him  his  prescribed  medicine.  That 
la  all. 

In  Long  Beach,  there  are  five  wards,  205 
patients.  They  operate  at  95  percent  capac- 
ity during  the  winter  months.  They  have  42 
beds  on  a  ward.  During  the  day  they  average 
3  RNa,  1  LPN  and  6  aids. 

In  the  evening  hours.  In  my  last  visit, 
they  were  averaging  1  RN  and  3  technicians. 

In  the  night  hours,  between  11  and  7,  1 
nurse  and  2  patient  care  technicians. 

Their  sole  purpose  In  the  evening  hours, 
is  to  deal  with  the  basic  functions.  Feed 
those  who  need  the  assistance  in  being  fed, 
get  the  medication  to  the  patients. 

These  patients  require,  especially  the  high- 
level  quadriplegic,  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves,  constant  turning.  They  are 
turned  every   two   hours.   If  you   take   two 


patient  care  technicians,  provided  they  are 
male,  and  provided  they  are  strong  and  will- 
ing to  work,  they  can  go  through  a  ward  and 
turn  every  person  In  that  ward  In  an  hour, 
which  means  that  leaves  them  another  hour 
to  attend  to  all  of  the  other  things  they 
must  attend  to.  Including  cleanliness  of  the 
ward.  And  then  they  must  start  the  process 
over  again.  And  this  goes  on  for  eight  hours. 
In  the  meantime,  recreationwise,  we  might 
as  well  consider  It  negligible.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  24-year-oldfi  and  less,  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. I  would  hesitate  to  call  the  Vietnam 
veteran  a  new  breed  of  veteran.  He  still  re- 
quires the  same  type  of  things,  only  perhaps 
they  are  a  little  different  these  days  than 
they  were  before. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  stress  that  the  very  badly 
understaffed  Long  Beach  VA  Hospital  to 
which  Mr.  Btims  referred  will  receive 
344  new  medical  staff  out  of  the  8,460 
we  are  adding. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  now  chsmcellor  of  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Francis- 
co, also  returned  to  tell  us  that  the  Ft. 
Miley  VA  Hospital  remained  seriously 
imderstaffed  more  than  16  months  after 
he  first  testified.  That  hospital  will  now 
receive  37  more  staff. 

A  strikingly  clear  picture  of  the  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  the  VA  hospital 
staflQng  situation  was  provided  in  a  May 
9.  1971.  article  in  the  Miami  Herald  by 
June  Kronholz.  entitled  "Care  'Second 
to  None',  But  Veterans  Alone  Neither  in 
Waiting  Nor  Dying"  and  another  piece 
in  the  same  paper  "As  War  Began  To  Pill 
the  Hospitals.  Pressure  Moimted  for 
Cuts  in  Budget." 

These  two  pieces  are  extremely  signifi- 
cant in  Ught  of  the  January  27,  1970, 
testimony  to  the  former  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  by  Dr.  Douglas  J.  Stewart, 
then  a  second-year  resident  at  the  Miami 
School  of  Medicine.  He  detailed  for  us 
the  shortage  at  that  time  of  25  ward 
secretaries.  26  inhalation  therapist  tech- 
nicians. 50  laboratory  technologists,  and 
numerous  nurses  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  articles 
be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  I  note  that  the  Miami  hospital  will 
receive  47  new  personnel  from  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(From  the  Miami  Herald,  May  9,  1971] 

Care  "Second  to  None,"  But  Veterans  Alone 

NErrHER  IN  Wattino  Nor  Dying 

(By  June  Kronholz) 

The  old  man  had  cancer.  You  could  see 
he  was  dying. 

He  came  to  the  Miami  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  to  relieve  the  pain  knowing 
that  at  least  he  could  die  here.  He  had  lived 
alone;  he  didn't  have  to  die  alone. 

His  nights  were  difficult.  He  coughed  up 
mouthfuls  of  blood  and  splattered  his  white 
sheets  with  red.  In  the  morning  a  nurse 
would  lift  him  onto  a  Utter  and  he  was 
wheeled  around  the  hospital  for  X-rays,  cell 
counts,  and  tests  his  doctor  ordered. 

His  afternoons  were  just  as  hard.  A  vol- 
unteer wheeled  him  back  to  his  room,  back 
to  a  bed  still  soaked  In  dried  blood  and  un- 
changed. He  looked  at  It  and  remembered  the 
pain  and  sorrow  of  dying. 

"Take  me  out  Into  the  hall,"  he  pleaded. 


"I  will  wait  there  until  they  can  clean  It  up. 

I  can't  look  at  It.  You  know " 

And  he  waited  and  he  waited,  but  he 
wasn't  alone  In  his  waiting. 

In  half -empty  rooms,  on  half -empty  floors 
of  the  sparkling  new  $18.1  million  Miami 
hospital,  waiting  is  not  uncommon.  Nearly  a 
full  year  after  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee 
charged  that  the  facility  was  hopelessly  un- 
derstaffed, conditions  have  changed  little. 

Red  tape,  delays,  postponements  and  in- 
terminable waits  are  part  of  any  visit. 

"Our  problems  have  their  solutions  in  ade- 
quate staffs,"  explains  one  well-known  VA 
doctor.  "If  only  we  could  afford  the  staff," 

The  Miami  VA  hospital  was  built  four  years 
ago  to  house  1,026  in-patlents.  Today  it  has 
beds  for  893  veterans,  but  on  an  average  day 
only  640  of  them  are  filled. 

Room  after  room  Is  empty  or  has  been 
turned  Into  an  office  or  a  doctor's  lounge. 
The  flve-maai  wards  hold  desks  or  sofas  or 
empty  beds  or  spare  equipment — or  nothing 
at  all. 

Even  operating  at  just  over  half  Its  de- 
signed capacity  the  hospital  is  understaffed, 
under-financed  and  personnel  are  over- 
worked. 

Some  1330  staff  members — resident  doc- 
tors, nurses,  therapists,  cooks,  housekeepers 
and  administrators — are  assigned  to  the 
facility. 

In  addition  to  the  640  In-patlente  housed 
m  roomy,  bright  five-man  wards,  the  VA 
hospital  cares  for  650  out-patients  every 
day — 130,000  out-patients  ever  year— with  a 
staff  of  almost  300  persons. 

It  Is  these  patients  who  wait  longest.  As 
many  as  20  of  them — many  with  biuidages 
or  casts — sit  on  molded  plastic  chairs  for  up 
to  four  hours  to  be  seen  by  a  resident  doctor. 
"It's  like  a  meat  market  down  there." 
growls  a  former  Marine  who  had  spent  six 
hours  straK>ed  to  a  stretcher,  his  back  shoot- 
ing with  pain,  before  a  doctor  had  time  to 
examine  him. 

Long  waits  are  not  limited  to  the  clinics, 
however.  Down  the  hall,  In  the  first  floor  cor- 
rective therapy  room  as  many  as  60  patients 
a  day  clamor  for  the  attention  of  three  dedi- 
cated, over-worked  technicians. 

The  ideal  work-load  for  therapists  In  other 
hospitals  Is  eight  or  nine  patients  a  day,  but 
at  the  VA  that  number  Is  often  20.  The 
rush,  complain  the  patients,  means  Incom- 
plete treatments. 

"The  therapy  here  Is  good,"  says  20-year- 
old  John  Metz,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  "If  you 
have  the  time  to  wait  about  15  years  for  it." 
On  the  upper  floors  the  shortages  continue. 
Only  146  registered  nurses  working  three 
eight-hour  shifts  are  avaUable  to  care  for 
the  640  patients  the  hospital  houses  daUy. 
Dviring  daytime  hours  only  two  registered 
nurses  are  sUtloned  on  each  floor  section  of 
40  to  63  men.  In  the  evening,  that  number 
slips  to  one  nurse. 

In  intensive  care,  where  the  most  critically 
ill  patients  fight  for  their  lives,  only  two 
registered  nurses  care  for  10  acutely  ill  men— 
at  least  three  nurses  short  by  most  hospital 
standards. 

The  shortages  extend  to  housekeepers  and 
technicians  too.  Beds  go  unchanged  for 
hours,  patients  go  unwashed — not  because 
the  staff  wanu  to  ignore  them,  but  because 
they  are  so  overworked  they  can  do  nothing 
cIbc. 

Tucked  away  in  some  of  the  empty  upper 
floor  wards,  stored  away  and  idle,  sits  a  small 
fortune  In  heart  monitoring  equipment.  "We 
don't  have  the  staff  to  operate  it."  explains 
Dr.  Ellslo  Perez-Stable,  assistant  chief  of  the 
hospital's  medical  service. 

Not  in  as  abundant  supply  as  the  heart 
monitors  are  wheel  chairs  and  Utters.  When 
the  supply  runs  low  on  either  one — and  it 
often  does— a  bedridden  patient  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  cancel  the  blood  test  or  therapy 
or  X-rays  his  doctor  ordered. 

The  staff  and  money  shortages  also  mean 
needed  programs  must  be  Ignored. 
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with  one  of  the  highest  alcohol  and  tran- 
sient rates  In  the  country,  the  Miami  h(  ispl- 
tal  still  has  no  alcohol  rehabilitation^ 
gram  and  a  drug  program  Is  still  15  m"' 
away. 

The  hospital  has  no  emergency  roo 
no  plans  to  add  one,  either. 

"An  out-patient  who  needs  erne 
treatment  goee  to  Jackson  Memorial  B 
for  It,"  explains  Dr.  Robinson.  "Then 
needs  to  be  admitted  he  can  come  back 
And  finally,  there  are  statistics.  For 
patient  In  the  Miami  VA  faculty  ther*  are 
2.1  hospital  employes — the  lowest  ratjo  of 
any  major  hospital  In  Dade  County.  Jack- 
son Memorial  Hospital  boasts  3.6  employes 
for  every  patient  while  Mt.  Slnal  has  a  ^atlo 
of  3.5  to  one. 

To  the  patient,  that  means  less  carai  and 
to  the  hospital  that  means  a  lower  pajtlent 
turn-over  rate.  In  most  private  hosBltals 
each  bed  will  change  patients  36  times  a 
years — a  flg\ire  that  means  fast  care  and 
cure. 

But  in  the  VA  system  a  change  ()f  15 
patients  a  year  Is  considered  admirable.  A 
smaller  staff  means  slower  care  and  slower 
care  meaixs  that  fewer  patients  can  b*  ad- 
mitted. J 

Robinson  and  Perez-Stable  nevertheless 
contend  that  the  Miami  VA  hospital  prokrldes 
medical  care  "second  to  none  In  the  City." 
They  probably  are  right.  No  one  has  Ques- 
tioned the  hospital's  medical  competency. 
But  818  only  one  cog  In  the  les-hosplt^l  VA 
system,  the  12-story  Miami  facility  Is  4  vic- 
tim of  circumstances.  j 

While  all  over  the  country  hospital  casts — 
for  staff  members,  equipment,  construction 
and  maintenance — are  skyrocketing,  thie  VA 
budget  has  Inched  upward.  And  even^ose 
Increases  were  granted  by  Congress  over  the 
objections  of  two  U.S.  Presidents.  1 

The  Miami  ho^ltal's  $30.7  million  btdget 
for  fiscal  year  1970-71  represents  a  $3.7 
million  Increase  over  last  year's  allotment. 

But  when  Dr.  Albert  Tomasulo,  form«r  di- 
rector of  the  hospital,  learned  of  the  Increase, 
he  told  reporters  It  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse  for  the  hospital  staff. 

With  that  Increase,  the  hospital  adaxlnls- 
tratlon  opened  another  210  beds  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  12-sitory  building.  The  hospital 
this  year  Is  operating  with  an  average  114 
patlenta  a  day  more  than  It  was  last  y>ar. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $68  a  day  for  each 
patient's  care,  82.8  million  of  that  Increase 
was  Immediately  consumed.  Additionally. 
plans  were  made  to  open  a  coronary  cari!  unit 
and  an  acute  respiratory  care  unit,  thi  hos- 
pital's extended  care  program  was  expiinded 
from  30  to  40  beds  and  the  first  beds  of  what 
eventually  will  be  a  40-bed  ward  for  tplnal 
cord  Injuries  were  opened. 

By  the  time  the  new  programs  were  fund- 
ed, however,  the  hospital  was  left  wUh  an 
almost  minute  budget  for  expandlig  Its 
housekeeiplng,  nursing  and  medical  stiffs. 

Punds  were  appropriated  foe  70  more 
nvirses,  but  the  VA  can  bcirely  compete;  with 
the  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  offeied  at 
private  hospitals  and  30  of  these  70  n  irslng 
Jobs  are  consistently  vacant. 

More  funds  were  provided  for  additional 
clerical  help.  X-ray  technicians  and  Ifcbora- 
tory  assistants — all  of  whom  were  Id  seri- 
ously short  supply  last  year.  X-ra^  and 
blood  tests  couldn't  be  performed  as  ordered 
for  want  of  technicians  and  vital  inforijnatlon 
wasn't  being  recorded  on  patients'  charts  by 
the  over-worked  ward  clerks. 

But  even  with  the  added  staff  t^e  VA 
cannot  muster  the  around-the-clock  opera- 
tion Its  doctors  say  It  needs.  ' 

"This  1«  an  8  to  4  hospital."  lament*d  one 
young  physician,  "and  you'd  better  not  get 
sick  any  other  time." 

Despite  Its  staff  shortages,  the  VA  ( annot 
turn  away  a  qualified  veteran — that 
who  was  Injured  while  In  one  of  the 


services  or  one  who  served  his  stre  ch  of 


:s,  one 
armed 


duty  during  wartime,  and  they  can't  dis- 
charge him  against  his  wishes. 

"The  alcoholics,  the  hypochondriacs,  the 
old  men  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  come 
here,  they  all  make  It  totigher  on  the  rest 
of  us,"  moaned  a  Vietnam  veteran  one  after- 
noon. 

To  the  veteran  on  the  critical  list,  those 
staff  shortages  coxUd  mean  the  difference 
between  receiving  a  blood  transfusion  when 
it's  needed,  or  three  hovirs  later,  between 
fast  emergency  nursing  treatment  and  de- 
layed, over-due  attention,  perhaps  between 
life  and  death,  the  hospital's  young  doctors 
contend. 

Dr.  Robinson,  however,  claims  that  only 
the  "frills"  are  hurt  by  staff  shortages — 
the  niceties  that  patients  In  private  hos- 
pitals pay  for  but  that  patients  In  govern- 
ment-supported facilities  cannot  expect. 

To  the  men  In  the  VA  hospital,  the  "frills" 
are  not  as  superfluous  as  Dr.  Robinson  would 
have  them  think. 

A  pajama-clad  veteran  in  his  50s,  confined 
to  a  wheel  chair  since  a  stroke  left  him 
almost  Inmioblle,  explained  It  this  way: 

"This  morning  I  asked  the  nurse  If  I  could 
have  a  shower  and  shave.  'What  for?',  she 
asked,  'the  doctor  Isn't  seeing  you  today.'" 

His  hair  uncombed,  a  two-day  growth  of 
beard  on  his  cheeks,  his  pajamas  stale  and 
unchanged,  he  sat  there. 

"Do  they  think  we  want  to  be  clean  FOR 
somebody?  Don't  they  think  we  want  to  be 
clean  for  ourselves?" 

And  then  his  expression  changed.  "Of 
course  they  know  that.  They're  good,  good 
people.  The  trouble  la  there  Just  aren't 
enough  of  them." 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  May  9,  1971] 
As    Wak    Began    to    Fill    the    Hospitals, 

i>RESST7RE  MOUNTED  FOB  CXTTS  IN   BlTDGET 

The  American  public  turned  Its  eyes  from 
the  war  to  Its  wounded  In  June  1970  when 
a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
declared  that  U.S.  soldiers  injured  In  Viet- 
nam were  receiving  second-rate  medical  care 
In  the  nation's  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

Witness  after  witness  detailed  the  horrors 
of  the  VA  hospital  system,  the  largest  In  the 
world. 

The  testimony  was  not  all  technical,  either. 
Capt.  Max  Cleland  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  cautious- 
ly testing  new  artificial  legs,  strode  to  the 
microphone  to  tell  the  senators  how  he  had 
lost  two  legs  and  an  arm  In  Vietnam  In 
1988.  then  vegetated  In  a  hospital  for  more 
tlian  a  year  without  so  much  as  a  wheelchair 
of  his  own. 

Finally,  he  convinced  aoctors  to  admit  him 
to  a  special  Prosthetics  Center  In  New  York. 
There  it  took  him  10  weeks  to  master  his 
new  artificial  limbs.  The  VA,  he  complained 
had  cost  him  a  year  of  his  life. 

In  another  war  It  might  not  have  been  so. 
In  World  War  II  or  Korea,  Max  Cleland 
might  have  died  before  he  ever  reached  a 
hospital. 

But  in  this  war,  helicopter  teams  evacuate 
the  wounded  within  minutes  to  well-staffed, 
well-equipped  support  hcspitals  where  mi- 
raculous treatment  has  saved  twice  as  many 
lives  as  in  previous  wars,  even  though  battle 
Injuries  tend  to  be  far  more  devastating. 

Prom  Vietnam  the  wounded — more  than 
297.800  of  them  to  date — are  flown  home  and 
many,  instead  of  being  committed  to  army 
hospitals  as  in  other  wars,  are  discharged 
and  admitted  to  one  of  the  188  VA  facilities 
across  the  cDuntry. 

There  they  face  recuperations  much  more 
lengthy  than  in  other  wars  where  disease 
hospitalized  almost  as  many  men  as  did 
battlefield  wounds. 

In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  where  skir- 
mishes put  enemies  at  arms'  length  and 
landmines  pepper  the  countryside,  missing 
or  paralyzed  limbs  are  common  Injuries. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  VA  hospitals 
were  called  upon  to  care  for  and  rehabilitate 


thousands  of  battle  injured  men  as  well  as 
old  World  War  I  and  II  patients — ^patients 
with  cardiac,  respiratory  and  Just  plain  old 
age  problems. 

Today,  12  to  14  per  cent  of  the  patients  In 
the  country's  VA  hospitals  are  young  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Ironically,  Just  as  the  war  was  increasing  in 
Intensity  and  the  hospitals  were  filling  with 
thousands  of  young  patients,  pressure  to  cut 
the  VA  budget  began. 

In  1966,  Congress  Imposed  on  the  VA  sys- 
tem an  arbitrary  personnel  celling  that  made 
It  impossible  to  add  more  doctors  and 
nurses — Just  as  Vietnam  casualties  continued 
to  pour  In. 

The  objective  was  to  try  to  control  infla- 
tion— Inflation  originally  caused  by  the  war 

The  Senate  hearings  dominated  newspaper 
headlines  for  a  few  weeks  and  sent  reporters 
scurrying  through  most  of  the  VA  facilities 
In  the  country. 

The  furor  was  short-lived,  however,  and 
the  1971  ($1.9  billion)  was  not  substantially 
larger  than  the  1970  allotment  ($1.7  billion). 

The  1972  budget — at  $2  billion — will  not 
allow  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  perk 
up  its  Image,  either.  The  entire  medical 
budget  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion for  1972  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
month  of  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  HUD-Space  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
thank  him  for  his  great  concern  and 
compassion  for  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans  and  his  dedication  to  assuring 
that  the  VA  hospital  and  medical  sys- 
tem has  the  fimds  to  provide  care  truly 
"second  to  none."  Just  as  he  cooperated 
so  greatly  to  increase  the  regular  VA 
medical  program  appropriation  finally 
adopted  on  December  17,  he  and  his  ex- 
cellent subcommittee  staff  have  afforded 
me  every  courtesy  and  consideration  re- 
garding this  supplemental  funding.  I 
thank  him.  and  I  know  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's disabled  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies, indeed,  all  veterans  and  all  Ameri- 
cans join  me  in  thanking  him.  Similar 
praise  is  due  to  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriations Committee  (Mr.  Ellender), 
its  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Young)  and  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Allott)  for  their 
assistance  in  our  continuing  endeavor  to 
provide  for  the  health  care  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  months  ahead, 
we  will  be  tiuning  our  attention  to  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  To  give  Senators 
some  indication  of  the  highly  restricUve 
budget  proposed  by  the  administration 
for  this  coming  fiscal  year,  I  refer  them 
to  the  contents  of  my  May  7  letter  to 
Chairman  Pastore,  which  I  inserted  into 
the  Record  earlier  and  to  two  press  re- 
leases, which  my  ofBce  Issued  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  which  I  request,  Mr. 
President,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to  pirt 
all  of  this  in  the  most  recent  context,  it 
should  be  noted  that  VA  hospitals  are 
now  experiencing  an  extremely  heavy 
demand  for  services:  the  number  of  ap- 
plications  for  hospital  admissions  m 
April   1971   was  about  8,000  more  than 
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April  a  year  ago;  the  number  of  admis- 
sions for  this  April  was  up  3,000  over 
April  1970;  and  the  current  waiting  list 
at  domestic  VA  hospitals  has  doubled 
over  the  number  waiting  immediate  ad- 
mission during  the  last  quarter  of  1970. 
Obviously,  a  great  deal  more  investi- 
gation and  hard  work  lies  ahead  as  we 
find  out  what  we  must  do  to  provide  first 
quality  medical  care  to  our  returning 
veterans  and  all  veterans.  But  I  know 
that  when  the  case  is  made,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Senate  will 
respond  with  the  same  generosity  and 
high  purpose  they  have  displayed  with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  supple- 
mental appropriation  matter  now  before 


us. 


Exhibit   1 


Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  Calif.)  re- 
vealed today  that  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  ordered  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  the  anticipated  pa- 
tient load  in  veterans  hospitals  across  the 
country  by  47,000  patients  during  the  fiiscal 
year  beginning  in  July. 

Cranston,  who  is  chairman  of  the  new 
Veterans  Health  and  Hospitals  Subcommit- 
tee, announced  he  will  conduct  three  days 
of  hearings  next  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  "to  determine  what  medical  im- 
pact this  incredible  cutback  will  have  on 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  and  to  demand 
that  the  Administration  explain  Itself  to 
the  American  people." 

"The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  this  is  part  of  a  plan  by  the 
0MB  to  phase  out  and  eventually  do  away 
with  veterans  hospitals,"  Cranston  declared. 

"It  is  Intolerable  for  this  to  happen  In 
the  face  of  the  lowered  quality  of  medical 
care  we  have  already  found  in  veterans  med- 
ical care,"  Cranston  asserted.  As  chairman 
of  the  former  Veterans  Affairs  Subcomnalttee 
In  the  last  Congress,  Cranston  uncovered  a 
"serious  deterioration"  In  VA  hospital  care, 
especially  for  critically  wounded  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Cranston  said  his  hearing  will  also  look 
into  "the  qtiestlon  of  what  happened  to  the 
1105  million  extra  CTongress  appropriated  as 
a  result  of  our  investigation  so  the  VA  could 
expand  its  medical  staff.  I  understand  that 
the  money  has  been  totally  spent  without 
using  a  penny  to  hire  any  additional  doc- 
tors, nurses  or  medical  attendants." 

Cranston  asserted  that  the  patient  cut- 
back Is  "especially  painful  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  5,000  ailing  veterans 
who  have  already  been  certified  for  Immediate 
admission  to  VA  hospitals  and  are  stUl 
waiting  to  get  In. 

Cranston  said  the  current  waiting  list  Is 
almost  double  the  number  who  were  await- 
ing admission  In  December,  "Just  fovu* 
months  ago." 

In  addition,  an  estimate  121.000  veterans 
wUl  have  applied  for  admission  by  the  end 
of  this  month,  a  24  percent  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  applications  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  Cranston  added. 

He  disclosed  he  had  been  Informed  that 
"a  nvunber  of  veterans  hospitals  have  already 
begun  closing  down  wards  and  beds  In 
anticipation  of  fewer  patients".  There  are 
now  96,649  beds  In  the  VA  hospital  system. 

Cranston  said  that  the  OMB  had  ordered 
the  VA  to  cut  down  Its  average  daily  census 
to  79,000  patients  during  fiscal  1972.  The 
current  patient  load  Is  running  at  86,600 
ADC,  (Cranston  said,  vrtth  a  projected  aver- 
»ge  of  84,600  for  fiscal  '71. 

Cranston  said  the  ordered  cutback  of  5,500 
In  average  dally  census  will  mean  the  VA 
will  be  forced  to  treat  46,728  fewer  hospital 
patients  during  the  upcoming  fiscal  year 
*>M«1  on  the  current  rate  of  patient  turn- 
over. 


Cranston  said  the  hospital  load  reduction 
will  be  brought  about  by  cutting  down  the 
total  number  of  patients  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted, and  by  making  admission  require- 
ments more  stringent. 

Cranston  disclosed  that  the  OMB  had 
ordered  a  "virtual  standstUl"  In  admissions 
despite  the  "unprecedented  demand  by  sick 
and  disabled  veterans  for  hospital  care". 

There  were  805.160  patients  treated  in  the 
VA'B  166  hospitals  this  year.  At  present  ad- 
mission and  turnover  rates,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  some  862.000  patients  wovUd  have 
been  treated  in  VA  hospitals  next  year, 
Cranston  said. 

But  the  OMB  Is  funding  for  only  805,429 
patients  for  the  upcoming  year,  based  on  a 
planned  six  percent  increase  in  patient  turn- 
over rate  in  order  to  speed  patients  through 
hospital  care. 

"I  question  the  medical  validity  of  such  a 
projected  increase  In  turnover;  It  seems 
grossly  unrealistic  In  terms  of  otir  aging 
veteran  population  and  with  wounded  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  continuing  to  pour  in," 
Cranston  said.  "It  will  mean  the  VA  wlU 
be  able  to  care  for  fewer  acutely  ill  patients 
who  have  nowhere  else  to  go." 

Cranston  pointed  out  that  "with  the  OMB 
imposed  census  reduction,  long-term  chronic 
cases  will  comprise  an  even  higher  proportion 
of  patient  workload  tnan  at  present.  Without 
significantly  increasing  nursing  home  funds, 
there  will  be  no  place  to  put  chronic  pa- 
tients." 

"The  VA  Un't  Just  going  to  kick  them 
out,"  the  Senator  said. 

Next  week's  hearings  will  be  the  first  to  be 
held  by  Cranston's  subcommittee,  which  Is 
a  unit  of  the  newly  created  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee. 

Tuesday's  hearing  (Apr.  27)  will  be  held 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing 
room  (4221  NSOB)  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
Wednesday's  hearing  wUl  be  held  at  the 
same  place  beginning  at  1 : 00  p. m.  Thursday's 
hearing  will  start  at  9:30  ajn.,  place  to  be 
announced. 

Press  Release 

The  Administration's  economy  move  in 
cutting  down  admissions  to  veterans  hospi- 
tals may  actually  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
money.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  Oallf.) 
declared  today. 

Cranston,  who  opened  three-days  of  hear- 
ings tills  morning  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Health  and  Hospitals  Subcommittee, 
asserted  that  "aged  and  Impoverished  vet- 
erans who  are  denied  admission  to  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  will  turn  to  public 
and  private  hospitals  where  care  under  tax- 
supported  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is  far  more 
expensive." 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser.  the  VA's  chief  medi- 
cal officer,  admitted  In  response  to  Cranston's 
questioning,  that  the  average  cost  imder 
Medicare  Is  $73  a  day  as  compared  with  $64 
In  VA  hospitals. 

Dr.  Musser  agreed  that  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  two  would  be  "even  greater  If  we 
included  physician's  charges  in  the  Medi- 
care figure." 

Cranston  estimated  that  including  physi- 
cian's fees.  Medicare  costs  woiild  average  $26 
a  day  more  than  VA  hospital  p>er  diem  costs. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  McOarvey,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Corporation,  who  also  testified  before 
Cranston's  Subcommittee,  said  that  Medic- 
aid costs  for  public  hospitals  in  New  York 
C^ty  run  $113  a  day  and  that  a  semi-private 
room  in  a  typical  private  hospital  In  the 
city  would  come  to  $165  a  day,  vrtthout  In- 
cluding physician's  charges. 

Attacking  what  he  called  the  "false  econ- 
omy" of  the  VA's  approach.  Dr.  McGarvey 
predicted  that  the  cutbacks  will  mean  that 
approximately  3,800  veterans  in  New  York 
City  alone  "will  be  forced  to  seek  hospital  care 


elsewhere — most  likely  in  oiir  hospitals."  His 
corporation,  the  largest  non-federal  hospital 
system  in  the  country,  operates  the  New 
Ycvk  municipal  boapttels. 

Cranston's  Subcommittee  is  investigating 
the  medical  Impact  of  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  order  to  reduce  the  patient 
load  in  VA  hospitals  across  the  country. 

The  OMB  has  directed  that  the  average 
daily  census  at  the  VA's  165  hospitals  be 
brought  down  to  79.000  patients  during 
fiscal  1972.  The  VA's  fiscal  1971  budget  allows 
for  83.000  average  dally  patients. 

Musser  acknowledged,  however,  that  tihe 
average  census  thus  far  Is  running  at  84,776 
patients  and  that  applications  for  hospital 
admissions  "might  well  reach  an  all-time 
high'"  of  121.000  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

According  to  Cranston,  the  drop  of  5,600 
in  the  average  dally  hospital  censijs — frotn 
84,5(K)  to  79,000 — would  mean  47,CKX)  fewer 
hospitalized  patients  in  the  course  of  a  year 
based  on  the  present  demand  and  rate  of 
patient  turnover. 

Dr.  Musser  confirmed  Cranston's  disclosure 
that  the  VA  now  has  5,000  veterans  on  its 
domestic  hospital  waiting  list — double  the 
number  Just  four  months  ago. 

He  said,  however,  tliat  "we  plan  to  take 
care  of  more  veterans  in  fiscal  1972  than  we 
did  In  1971  by  Increasing  our  patient  turn- 
over rate  and  outpatient  visits". 

He  said  the  1972  budget  projects  an  In- 
crease of  474,000  outpatient  visits,  to  a  to- 
tal of  6,865,000. 

OMB.  projecting  a  5.6  percent  mcrease  in 
patient  turnover  rates  has  provided  funds 
for  805,429  patients  next  year  as  com|>ared 
with  806,160  patients  this  year. 

Cranston  pointed  out  that  if  present  pa- 
tient turnover  rate  and  demand  continue  "as 
I  have  reason  to  expect"  some  862,000  sick 
and  disabled  veterans  would  be  treated  in 
VA  hospitals  during  fiscal  '72. 

Wednesday's  hearing  will  be  held  In  Rm. 
4221  NSOB,  beginning  at  1  pjn. 

Witnesses  vrtll  be:  Alfred  P.  Chamle,  na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  medical  school  and  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs. 

Charles  Huber,  national  legislative  direc- 
tor of  the  I>lsabled  American  Veterans. 

S.  Richardson  Hill,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Medical  Center. 

Michael  Bums,  executive  director  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  my  amendment  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  14.  between  imes  21  and  22.  In- 
sert the  following : 

Office    of    Education 

Higher  Education 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher 
Education,"  $63,962,000  of  which  $18,380,000 
is  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Bduoation  Act  of  1966  and  $35,682,000  Is  to 
carry  out  part  C  of  such  title  IV. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  any 
debate  permissible  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   No  de- 
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bate  is  permissible  under  the  previous 
order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  far- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S(  sn- 
ator  will  state  it 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  a  e  lo- 
tion to  table  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mot  on 
to  table  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  si:  ice 
this  is  an  amendment  out  of  the  blue 
and  no  one  knows  what  it  is  abou' ,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  ta  )le. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sjn- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  vill 
the  Chair  please  state  what  is  the  rule 
that  rules  out  of  order  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  and  delate 

on  it?  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  wsis  previously  entered  by  unspi- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  bill  cAme 
up,  there  would  not  be  any  debate!  at 
that  time.  The  debate  in  the  last  jtew 
days  was  to  take  care  of  that.  Tliere 
would  be  no  debate  on  any  amendment. 
This  amendment  was  just  offered  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President^  is 
that   amiendments   at   the   desk   or   all 

amendments?  , 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  saic  all 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bad  practice. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motioA  to 
table  (putting  the  question). 
The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Division.  | 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  cow 
may  we  have  order  so  that  we  can!  see 

those  who  stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  $en- 
ate  will  be  in  order.  | 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table.  i 

All  of  those  In  favor  of  the  motloD  to 
table  will  stand  and  be  counted. 

All  of  those  opposed  to  the  motion  to 
table  will  stcmd  and  be  counted. 
The  motion  to  table  Is  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engroesmwit  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
oigToesed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  ' 

The  bill  (H.R.  8190)  was  read  I  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  ! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  beeii  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roD. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  cilled 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I|  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn)  are 
necessarily  absent.  i 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Seiiator 


from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mondt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
watir)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  69  Leg.l 
YEAS— 94 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderoon 

Bilker 

Bayb 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Ervlii 


Eastland 
Qoldwater 


Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Orlflln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Hvunphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 6 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Fas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

BlblcoS 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkmein 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllams 

Young 


McOe« 
McGovern 


Metcalf 
Mundt 


So  the  bill  (HJR.  8190)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Proxjore,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  iNOtiYX,  Mr.  Young,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


the  military  selective 
servic:e  act 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  In- 
crease military  pay;  to  authorize  mili- 
tary active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
amendment  No.  76.  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
SCHWEIKER)    to  HJl.  6531. 


PENDING  CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
sumer Reports  in  its  May  1971  issue,  has 
published  an  outstanding  article  analyz- 
ing both  the  President's  consumer  mes* 
sage  of  February  24,  1971,  and  the  con- 
sumer legislation  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  arti- 
cle has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
several  million  readers  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports, the  scope  and  direction  of  congres- 
sional initiatives  on  consumer  matters. 
Far  too  often,  the  public  first  becwnes 
aware  of  legislation  at  the  time  of  floor 
debate  or  after  passage.  This  article 
clearly  outlines  the  proposed  response  of 
the  Congress  to  the  many  consumer  prob- 
lems which  we  see  around  us. 

The  steps  which  we  must  take  are 
many.  The  areas  wtiich  we  will  Investi- 
gate touch  the  everyday  lives  of  aU  of  our 
citizens.  And  the  reforms,  which  I  am 
confident  we  will  approve,  will  bring  sig- 
nificant Improvement  to  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  Consumer  Reports  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Cottsumer  Reports,  May  1971] 
The  Pbesident's  Consumee  Mxssagx 
(Note. — President  Nixon's  consumer  mes- 
sage last  February  24  for  the  most  part  re- 
hashed and  refurbished  his  1969  legUlaUve 
proposals,  precious  lew  at  which  became  law 
or  deserved  to.  Consumer  messages  have  be- 
gun sounding  like  a  litany.  Buyers'  rights 
are  enumerated,  and  business  Is  assured  that 
It  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Admlntatra- 
tlon's  commitment  to  the  consumer.  As  state 
papers  go,  this  latest  one  was  deemed  of  so 
little  moment  by  The  New  York  Times  that 
it  did  not  publish  the  text,  though  It  had 
published  the  texts  of  most  previous  con- 
sumer messages,  starting  with  President  Ken- 
nedy's In  1963. 

(There  should  be  nothing  ritualistic  about 
these  messages.  Beneath  their  rhetoric  lies 
an  official  Administration  policy  line  and 
program.  Mr.  Nixon's  program  may  have 
deserved  more  attention  from  the  press,  for 
on  some  Issues  he  has  moved  perceptibly. 
U  not  boldly.  In  the  right  direction.) 

A  CONSTTMEE  AGENCT 

In  his  previous  consumer  message,  deliv- 
ered October  30.  1969,  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  make  the  office  of  his  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  Into  a  perma- 
nent White  House  agency.  Consumer-minded 
legislative  leaders,  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America.  Ralph  Nader  and  CU  were  at  the 
time  urging  Congress  to  establish  a  special 
independent  agency  to  function  as  the  con- 
sumer's advocate  when  relevant  Issues  come 
before  regvUatory  agencies  or  courts.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  against  an  Independent  agency 
and  proposed  Instead  a  consumer  advocate  s 
office  In  the  Justice  Department. 

In  this  year's  message,  the  Idea  of  letting 
the  Jiistlce  Department  serve  as  consumer 
advocate  has  been  dropped,  and  rlghUy  jo. 
Not  only  Is  that  department  far  too  poua- 
cally  oriented  to  speak  consistently  f<w  *^ 
consumer.  It  Is  also  put  In  the  compromised 
poelUon  of  having  to  represent  Government 
agencies  when  they  go  against  the  consumer 
Interest.  It  was  the  Justice  Department,  alter 
all,  that  argued  against  CU  when  we  chao- 
lenged  In  Federal  court  the  Department  ca 
HEW's  lax  administration  of  the  Child  Protec- 
tion and  Toy  Safety  Act  (Consumer  Reports. 
March  1971). 
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While  abandoning  the  Justice  Department 
concept  recognized  that  Congress  was  coming 
yery  close  to  voting  for  an  Indepedent  con- 
sumer agency  anyway.  The  Senate  passed  a 
consumer  agency  bUl  last  year  by  a  74-to-7 
margin,  and  a  sUnllar  bUl  had  no  fewer  than 
166  sponsors  In  the  House.  The  bill  died  In 
the  House  Rules  Committee  (Consumer  Re- 
ports, February  1971),  but  the  new  Speaker 
^the  House.  Carl  Albert,  promised  to  bring 
this  year's  version  of  the  bill  to  a  vote  In  late 

AfH'U. 

In  the  1971  consumer  message,  the  Presi- 
dent remains  opposed  to  the  creation  of  "still 
another  independent  agency."  as  he  put  It. 
Curiously  though,  he  expressed  an  Inter- 
est m  a  recommendation  to  split  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Into  two  separate  agen- 
cies, one  to  perform  antitrust  functions  and 
the  other  to  administer  new  consumer  laws. 
So  a  new  agency  might  be  created  after  all. 
Consumer  forces  In  Washington  are  under- 
standably suspicious  of  the  motives  for 
breaking  up  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
at  a  time  when,  as  Advertising  Age  says,  the 
"FTC's  stock  Is  at  an  alltlme  high,  largely 
because  of  vrtdespread  admiration  of  Its 
willingness  to  get  tough  with  advertising." 
Mr.  Nixon  promised  to  make  his  own  pro- 
poeals  for  reorganizing  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies some  time  after  April  20.  and  he  wen* 
on  to  say: 

"If  the  Congress  feels  It  must  proceed  on 
the  matter  of  consumer  advocacy  prior  to 
receiving  my  recommendations,  then  I 
strongly  urge  and  would  support,  as  an  In- 
terim measure,  the  placement  of  the  advo- 
cacy function  within  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission." 

There  are  indications  the  FTC  would  wel- 
come becoming  the  consumer  advocate,  but 
Its  chairman.  Miles  W.  E^lrkpatrlck.  a  Nixon 
appointee,  has.  spoken  out  emphatically 
against  splitting  up  his  agency. 

Mr.  Nixon  may  soon  make  clear  his  ulti- 
mate Intention  for  the  FTTC.  As  an  encourag- 
ing sign,  bis  consumer  message  renewed  the 
perennial  request  for  Congress  to  bolster  po- 
lice powers  of  the  FTC  with  authority  for  It 
to  seek  temporary  Injunctions  against  all 
manner  of  unfair  or  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices (authority  now  limited  mainly  to  ad- 
vertising of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics) .  The 
Justice  Department  wovild  also  get  beefed-up 
enforcement  power  to  combat  consumer 
frauds  under  the  Nixon  program.  But  In  pro- 
posing the  PTC,  Instead  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, as  a  home  for  the  consumer  advo- 
cate, the  President  missed  the  point:  Ad- 
vocacy cannot  be  assigned  to  any  agency 
with  regulatory  responsibility,  since  It  Is 
Just  that  responsibility  that  a  consximer 
advocate  would  have  to  oversee.  CU  there- 
fore continues  to  support  creation  of  an  In- 
dependent consumer  agency. 

In  addition,  the  President  should  have  a 
permanent  consumer  advisory  office.  Just  as 
be  has  a  Council  of  Ekwnomlc  Advisers  and 
a  National  Security  CouncU.  The  White 
House  consumer  office  should  be  made  per- 
manent through  legislation.  Mr.  Nixon  seems 
to  have  abandoned  the  Idea  In  his  latest  con- 
sumer message.  Instead,  by  executive  order 
he  has  elevated  Mrs.  Knauer's  operation  on 
paper  by  renaming  It  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  Another  President  could  as  easily 
order  It  disbanded. 

CONSUMER   GEOCrPS   IN    COURT 

If  the  President's  approach  to  consumer 
representation  In  Government  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory, his  approach  to  class-action  legislation 
Is  utterly  unacceptable.  For  he  has  merely 
dusted  off  the  Inadequate  measure  that  he 
espoused  previously.  Here  again  the  battle 
lines  were  drawn  In  the  last  Congress.  Former 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  and  Representa- 
tive Bob  Eckhardt  cosponsored  a  bill  allowing 
consumers  to  Join  together  in  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  damage  suits  against 
linns  that  commit  fraud  or  deception,  or  that 
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violate  consumer-protection  or  antitrust 
laws.  With  that  kind  of  legal  weapon  con- 
sumers could  not  only  protect  their  per- 
sonal Interests  but  also  help  police  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  Administration's  halfway  answer  con- 
tinues to  be  to  give  consumers  the  u.3e  of 
class-action  law  suits  only  against  firms  that 
have  already  been  found  guilty  after  prosecu- 
tion by  the  PTC  or  the  Attorney  General. 
In  short,  business  has  convinced  the  White 
House  not  to  let  consumers  help  enforce  the 
law.  The  Tydlngs-Eckhardt  Bill,  lacking  Ad- 
ministration backing,  died  under  a  barrage 
of  business  opposition.  Similar  legislation 
this  year  faces  the  same  obstacles. 

EVERTDAT    CrMPUUNTS 

Even  the  stauncbest  supporters  of  class- 
action  legislation  do  not  see  it  as  solving  the 
everyday  problems  of  consumers  when  mar- 
ketplace transactions  turn  sour.  Settlement 
of  the  run  of  problems  with  defective  toast- 
ers, worthless  auto  repairs,  undelivered  mer- 
chandise, maladjusted  color  TV  sets,  false 
billings,  halt  advertisements,  unrefundod 
rent  security,  clothes  ruined  by  the  dry  clean- 
er, overpriced  drugs,  and  so  on  ad  nauseum. 
calls  for  a  kind  of  street-corner  Justice  that 
today  Is  hard  to  get. 

The  1971  consumer  message  contains  a 
helpful  suggestion.  Recognizing  the  failure 
of  existing  remedies  to  assure  Justice  for 
tndlvlduKls  wronged  In  the  marketplace,  the 
President  called  on  a  citizens  study  group  to 
make  a  thorough  report.  A  distinguished 
gpx>up  of  citizens  quickly  respwnded  to  the 
challenge  by  announcing  the  formation  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Consumer  Justice. 
According  to  a  spokesman,  the  institute  wUl 
operate  completely  apart  from  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  It  will  seek  money 
from  f oiindattons,  and  It  will  Issue  a  series  of 
research  rejxjrts  during  the  next  18  months. 

The  subjects  to  be  explored  Include  small- 
claims  courts,  arbitrators  and  other  ap- 
proaches to  settling  disputes;  methods  of 
improving  the  debtor -creditor  relationship, 
and  group  litigation  (class  actions) .  One 
thing  the  Institute  made  quite  clear  at  the 
outset:  Its  studies  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  Congress  to  delay  passage  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  permit  consvuner  class 
actions. 

HAZARDOUS    PRODUCTS 

The  President  has  moved  In  the  proper  di- 
rection on  legislation  against  hazardous 
products.  In  his  previous  consumer  message, 
Iklr.  Nixon  spoke  of  continued  surveillance, 
investigation  and  the  preparation  of  safety 
legislation.  Now  he  has  proposed  a  law  near- 
ly paralleling  the  recommendations  made 
last  year  by  the  National  Conrnilsslon  on 
Product  Safety  (consumer  reports,  Septem- 
ber 1970) .  It  would  establish  "broad  Federal 
authority  for  comprehensive  regulation  of 
hazardous  consumer  products,"  including 
the  power  to  write  and  enforce  safety  stand- 
ards. 

There  Is  serious  doubt  about  whether  the 
authority  should  be  based,  as  the  President 
suggests,  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  proposed  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and,  in  addition,  a  consumer 
advocate  appointed  by  the  President  to  speak 
for  the  consumer  on  safety  matters.  For  that 
matter,  both  the  commission's  and  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposals  fall  short  by  not  requir- 
ing clearance  of  products  for  safety  before 
they  may  go  on  sale.  But  at  least  the  White 
House  and  the  Congressional  sponsors  of 
product-safety  legislation  now  appear  to  be 
moving  toward  the  same  goal. 

WARRANTIES 

The  President  has  also  reached  the  point 
of  supporting  a  law  to  Improve  warranties 
or  guarantees  on  consumer  products.  In  his 
previous  message  he  spoke  only  of  reactivat- 
ing task  forces.  Last  year,  with  a  fairly  good 


warranty  bill  making  progress  In  tJhe  Senate, 
he  submitted  a  much  weaker  proposal  of  his 
own  under  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission wo\ild  see  that  warranties  gave  buy- 
ers adequate  Information  in  simply  written 
words.  This  year  he  is  submitting  the  same 
weak  legislation. 

Stronger  warranty  legislation,  already  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Senate  (S.  986),  would 
in  addition,  establish  some  basic  oblljgatlons 
of  the  manufacturer  or  the  seller  to  the 
buyer  of  any  product  priced  over  t6.  Any- 
thing called  a  "ftill  wEirranty"  would  have 
to  Include  a  promise  to  replace  or  repair 
defective  merchandise  at  no  cost  to  the 
buyer.  Breach -of -warranty  suits  would  be 
made  practical  by  a  provision  authorizing 
courts  to  award  successful  plaintiffs  their 
attorney's  fees  and  sometimes  other  expenses. 
Arbitration  of  disputes  over  the  performance 
of  a  warranty  would  be  encouraged.  Ad- 
vertising claims  might  sometimes  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  warranty. 

POTPOURRI 

The  consumer  message  contained  a  variety 
of  other  news.  It  called  again  for  a  law  re- 
quiring identity-coding  of  drug  tablets  and 
capeules  to  prevent  poisonings.  It  announced 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  organl^ng 
a  National  Business  Council  for  Consumer 
Affairs  to  encourage  businessmen  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  consumer.  And 
It  renewed  the  President's  Intriguing  legis- 
lative proposal  for  Government-approved 
methods  of  testing  some  characteristics  of 
consiuner  products  tus  a  basis  for  advertising 
claims.  It's  an  Idea  with  both  promises  and 
pitfalls,  and  It  will  be  discussed  In  detail 
here  when  (and  If)  the  Administration  makes 
Its  Intentions  clear. 

All  In  all,  this  year's  consumer  message 
puts  perfective  on  how  far  the  consumer's 
cause  has  progressed  In  the  past  decade.  In 
1963  consumers  were  delighted  to  see  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appoint  a  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  though  It  had  no  real  power,  and 
to  see  him  endorse  In  principle  the  Truth-ln- 
Packaging  and  Tnith-ln-Lendlng  Bills.  In 
1971  consvmiers  are  In  a  better  position  to  de- 
mand agencies  with  real  power  and  legisla- 
tive programs  on  a  broad  front.  The  Presl- 
dent's  consumer  messages  can  help,  and  his 
strong  support  can  help  even  more.  But 
Congress  can  also  act  on  Its  own  when,  as  this 
year,  the  President's  program  Is  insufficient. 


CARL   HAYDEN— MAN   OP   HISTORY 
AND  FEW  WORDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
more  Senators  were  here  to  listen  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Two  and  one-half  yetirs  ago,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  bid  farewell  to  a  man  who 
served  longer  in  this  body  than  any  man 
in  history.  Carl  Hayden  left  the  Senate 
as  a  champion,  an  honored  and  re- 
spected man  who  had  served  well,  the 
people  of  his  State  and  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  18,  1971,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  published  a  lengthy 
and  perceptive  column  about  Carl  Hay- 
den. So  that  more  of  us  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  a 
fine  and  true  public  servant,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Times  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Snu.  Bust   At  93 — Carl  Hatden — Mam   op 
History  and  Few  Words 

(By  Jerry  Cohen) 
Tempe,  Ariz. — When  last  seen  on  the  floor 
of    the    U.S.    Senate,    he    seemed    merely 
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hunched  and  withered.  Now,  2V2  years  lajter, 
be  Is  bent  and  shriveled. 

The  agate-bald  scalp  stretched  like  a  tlg|ht- 
ly-drawn  parchment  across  his  skull.  Gril- 
led hands  tremble.  The  eyes  often  lose  fotus 
behind  thick  spectacles  perched  uncertaljnly 
on  a  bony  nose. 

As  he  strains  to  catch  a  question  ^th 
his  hearing  aid.  the  head  bobs  slackly.  W|jen 
he  walks,  he  wobbles.  When  he  -stands, |  he 
leans  reavUy  on  a  walking  stick  bearlnfe  a 
little  metal  crest;  Stanford  tJnlverity. 
J\inlor  Class,  1900.  I 

"An  old  man  ought  to  have  a  cane, "I  he 
says,  and  the  smile  deepens  the  hoUowa  of 
the  shrunken  cheeks. 

But  the  mind  remains  as  bright  as  Khe 
hot  Arizona  sun  splashing  the  fairways^  of 
the  Shallmar  Country  Club  Just  outside  the 
old  man's  smart.  Spanish-style  townhojuse 
here. 

CONTRASTING   LIFS-STTIJ! 

How,  odd.  It  occurs  to  the  visitor,  thait  a 
politician  who  spent  more  years  than  >ns 
other  at  the  center  of  national  power  sho^d 
be  content  In  this  setting — so  far  remolded 
from  Capitol  Hill  where  once  he  exercised 
majestic  influence.  i 

But  retired  Arizona  Democratic  Sen.  (tarl 
Hayden.  who  will  be  94  next  October,  fljids 
It  not  at  all  remarkable. 

"I  never  Uked  the  climate  in  Washing 
he  said  in  a  voice  still  deep,  still  flrmJ  "I 
don't  like  cold  weather.  It  can't  comnare 
with  the  nice  climate  we  have  back  hefe." 

A  surprising  confession  from  one  ♦ho 
served  57  years  in  the  Congress  (15  af  a 
representative,  the  remainder  as  a  senatir). 

But  only  a  slim  truth. 

The  real  truth  Is  that  Carl  Hayden.  de- 
spite two-thirds  of  a  lifetime  In  the  rarlfled 
air  of  the  nation's  capital,  never  did  sh^ke 
the  Arizona  desert  from  his  hlghtop  she 

PIONXEB  PARENTS 

Hayden,  son  of  a  prominent  Arizona  {ilo- 
neer.  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  |hls 
suburb  of  Phoenix,  and  It  Is  here  that  jhls 
heart  and  thoughts.  If  not  his  preseiice, 
always  remained.  I 

It  was  here  In  Maricopa  County,  too,  toat 
his  poUtlcal  acuity  was  shaped.  Even  belbre 
he  became  Arizona's  first  (and  only — at  that 
time)  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  the  state  became  the  48th  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  he  had  been  eledted 
county  treasurer  ("We  paid  salaries  in  Bold 
then")  and  sheriff  ("I  never  had  to  s^xst 
anybody"). 

So  when  he  finally  decided  not  to 
paign  for  an  eighth  term  in  the  Senate,:  he 
was  not  tempted  to  linger  at  the  scenel  of 
past  glories,  a  weakness  common  to  many  Re- 
tired or  defeated  federal  legislators.  To  Hliy- 
den,  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  "cotne 
htme."  I 

When  he  did  quit  pubUc  life,  he  left  Jje- 
hlnd  an  impressive  record  of  legislative  pic- 
oompllshment,  particularly  in  lan«>  reclaiba- 
tlon  and  transportation,  that  changed  ^e 
face  of  the  nation  and  will  continue  to  ajter 
it  for  decades  to  come.  During  his  long  yi»rs 
as  a  public  servant,  he  influenced  the  flery 
course  of  American  history. 

He  also  relinquished  a  seat  of  encu'mpus 
power,  the  extent  of  which  was  largely  nn- 
reoognlzed  by  the  public.  But  that  was  the 
way  Carl  Hayden,  who  had  an  absolute  gei^us 
for  the  unspectaciilar,  wanted  it.  1 

"In  a  temple  dedicated  to  wlndbaggery." 
the  Associated  Press'  Arthur  Edson  wrotfl  in 
1966,  "he  has  kept  his  mouth  shut  w|ille 
astutely  pushing  out  Invisible  tentacleaj  of 
power."  j 

That  power  rested  in  no  political  charlstna. 
Hayden  almost  never  called  a  press  con|er- 
ence,  rarely  spoke  from  the  Senate  floor,  '^t's 
no  fun  mairing  a  speech,"  he  said  the  otper 
day.  "I  never  made  them  unless  I  had  to." 

Rather  Hayden's  vast  "invisible"  potwrer 
reposed  partly  in  seniority,  which  Is  so  re- 
spected among  senators,  partly  in  the  wel  >  of 


friendships  he  wove  through  the  years  with 
other  influential  politicians. 

COMMrrTEX    CHAIRMAN 

But  most  important  of  all  was  his  chair- 
manship for  14  years  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conmfiittee  (he  was  a  member  for 
30)  whose  control  of  the  federal  piirse  makes 
It  all  powerful.  He  presided  over  the  appro- 
priation of  untold  billions  needed  to  run  the 
nation,  and  as  the  late  Times  columnist  Bill 
Henry  wrote: 

".  .  .  He  has  assisted  so  many  pet  proj- 
ects for  so  many  senators  that  when  old  Carl 
wants  something  for  his  beloved  Arizona, 
his  fellow  senators  fall  all  over  themselves 
giving  him  a  hand.  They'd  probably  vote 
landlocked  Arizona  a  navy  if  be  asked  for  It." 

Today,  Hayden  Jokes  about  his  decision 
to  retire  and  give  up  all  that.  "It  was  high 
time  to  quit."  he  says.  But  he  admits  that 
It  was  a  wrenching  experience  to  let  go.  And 
on  May  6,  1968,  at  age  90,  he  quite  literally 
sobbed  after  he  paraphrased  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  annoimcing  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election : 

"There  is  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of 
peace,  a  time  of  keep  and  a  time  to  cast 
away,  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh, 
a  time  to  stand  and  a  time  to  step  down." 

Says  a  longtime  friend: 

"Carl's  greatest  goal  for  all  those  years 
had  been  to  retain  his  membership  In  the 
'club'   (the  Senate)." 

But  when  Hayden  did  quit  no  man  ever 
was  more  resolved  to  make  his  decision  stick. 
Associates  say  that  today  the  onetime  "sena- 
tors' senator"  is  "the  most  retired  of  retired 
politicians." 

He  still  reads  the  dally  Senate  summary  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  scans  the  news 
papers.  Otherwise,  he  devotes  himself  to  pri- 
vate matters. 

His  personal  wants  are  attended  to  by  the 
housekeeper.  Miss  Frances  Doll,  who  came 
into  his  employ  as  a  nxirse  for  his  wife  In 
the  mld-1940s.  His  wife,  the  former  Nan 
Downing  of  Los  Angeles,  died  in  1961,  and 
Hayden  spent  his  last  years  in  Washington 
in  an  apartment  house  a  block  from  the 
Senate  Office  Building. 

He  reads  a  wide  assortment  of  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  Arizona  and  Western 
history.  Though  enfeebled,  he  takes  short 
walks  dally  for  exercise. 

ANSWER  MAIL 

He  keeps  a  steady  flow  of  correspondence 
going  by  "scribbling"  notes  at  home,  then 
three  times  a  week  visiting  an  office  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  Charles  Trunibull  Hay- 
den Memorial  Library  (named  for  his  father) 
on  the  Arizona  State  University  campus  here. 
There  he  tiims  the  notes  over  to  a  typist. 

Most  of  the  correspondence  Is  wlt^  non- 
political  friends  or  former  constituent*  who 
still  seek  his  help  and  advice. 

"That  always  was  one  of  Carl's  great  polit- 
ical assets,"  said  a  friend.  "He  always  paid 
attention  to  the  folks  back  home.  He  saw 
that  every  letter  was  answered  promptly, 
and  he  tried  to  fill  every  request.  He  never 
was  what  you  would  call  a  great  statesman, 
but  he  was  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

Today,  added  the  friend,  politicians  on  all 
levels  seek  to  exploit  Hayden's  reputation. 
"They  try  to  get  him  to  make  si>eeche8  or 
public  appearances  In  their  belief.  But  he 
won't  do  it.  He's  retired  and  he  means  It." 

SELF-DEPRECATING 

Hayden  said  he  resists  such  blandishments, 
usually  by  saying  good-humoredly,  "I'm  not 
reliable  any  more." 

He  remains  true  to  his  personal  creed,  that 
of  the  taciturn  Westerner. 

"He  never  has  been  a  man  critical  of  oth- 
ers. He  always  has  been  guarded  and  cau- 
tious in  his  comment,"  said  a  close  friend. 

"He  always  conducted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner to  assure  reelection  by  avoiding  trouble 
and  controversy.  He  was  always  a  work- 
horse, not  a  showhorse;  always  followed  the 


Boy  Scout  practice  of  holding  a  wet  finger 
up  to  find  out  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

"He's  still  as  cautious  as  a  rnnn  who  U 
going  to  nin  for  office  tomorrow." 

Ask  93-year-old  Carl  Hayden  today  to 
evaluate  this  or  that  President  under  whom 
he  worked  and  he  will  smile  like  a  school- 
boy and  reply: 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  rate  them.  That's  not 
good  business.  All  were  men  of  ability." 

But  with  more  logic  than  evasiveness,  he 
explains : 

'There  is  no  way  to  compare  two  Presi- 
dents, I  served  under  10.  beginning  with 
Taft.  No  two  are  alike.  So  you  can't  put  a 
yardstick  to  them.  It's  not  fair  to  say  one  or 
two  Presidents  were  better  than  the  others. 
Each  had  different  problems,  each  came 
along  at  a  different  time  in  history." 

PRESmENTIAL   SCORE 

If  asked  about  specific  Chief  Executives, 
his  replies  are  equally  noncommittal  but 
not  unenllghtening : 

"Roosevelt?  I  dont  know  who  could  have 
done  better  in  wartime." 

"I  knew  Lyndon  (Johnson)  when  he  first 
came  into  the  House,  and  later  when  be 
came  into  the  Senate  we  became  good  friends. 
I  think  he  was  a  good  President." 

"President  Nixon?  I  think  he's  handicapped 
by  the  war.  But  he  is  doing  his  best  to  get 
us  out.  I  got  well  acquainted  with  him  when 
he  was  Vice  President  and  presided  over  the 
Senate.  I  think  he's  a  man  of  ability,  and  I 
think  he's  doing  the  best  he  can." 

Without  Judging  the  man  from  Missouri's 
place  In  hlsrtory,  Hayden  admits  to  a  personal 
favorite.  "I  liked  Harry  Truman  the  best  of 
all  the  Presidents,"  he  said.  "We  got  to  be 
such  good  friends  in  the  Senate. 

"Harry  was  a  fighter,  and  you've  got  to 
admire  a  fighter.  He  took  a  point  and  stuck 
to  It,  and  he  had  a  sense  of  humor. 

ROOSEVELT    DEATH 

"I  remember  I  was  there  that  day  In  the 
Senate  when  someone  came  and  called  him 
to  the  telephone  because  the  President  had 
died.  Harry  got  up  and  left  and  went  to 
answer  the  phone  and  he  never  came  back." 

Hayden  rose  slowly  from  a  chair  in  his 
office  in  his  library,  clutched  his  cane  and 
walked  over  to  one  of  the  photo-lined  walls. 
The  pictures  are  of  him  with  other  political 
giants  of  the  last  five  decades. 

He  tapped  one  showing  him  with  President 
Truman  and  former  House  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack,  all  three  top-hatted  and  sitting 
In  an  open  limoxisine. 

"John  and  I  rode  with  Harry  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol  that  day  for  his 
Inauguration." 

Nearby  hung  a  picture  of  Hayden  and  a 
smiling  young  man,  Inflcrlbed:  "To  Carl 
Hayden,  one  of  the  best  I  have  met  along 
the  way.  John  P.  Kennedy." 

On  Hayden's  desk  sit  busts  of  both  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  given  him  by 
the  two  former  Chief  Executives. 

There  Is  a  frequently  told  story  related 
originally  by  the  late  President  himself  about 
an  early  encounter  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Hayden,  who  always  went  out  of  his  way  to 
be  friendly  to  new  senators. 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  arrived  In  the  Senate, 
he  struck  up  a  conversation  with  the  Arl- 
zonan  by  asking  the  difference  between  the 
modern  Senate  and  that  of  30  years  earlier. 

Hayden,  who  favors  a  corn-cob  pipe  today, 
chomped  on  his  cigar  and  replied:  "Young 
men  didn't  talk  so  much  then." 

When  the  young  President  was  assas- 
sinated. Hayden,  who  never  niu-sed  ambitions 
beyond  the  Senate,  was  third  In  line  as  presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  that  body  after  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  House  Speaker  McCor- 
mack. 

Asked  by  an  aide  what  he  would  do  if  either 
Mr.  Johnson  or  McCormack  were  disabled, 
Hayden.  taking  note  of  his  advanced  years, 
replied  with  typical  dryness: 

"I'd  call  Congress  together,  have  the  House 
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elect  a  new  speaker,  and  then  I'd  resign  and 
let  him  become  President." 

airSSEIX   FRIEND 

As  he  has  a  favorite  President  In  Harry  Tru- 
man Hayden  also  had  a  favorite  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  the  late  Richard  B.  Russell  of 

"He  was  the  one  I  liked  best  and  had  the 
most  respect  for.  If  Dick  Russell  had  come 
from  the  North,  he  would  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  Hayden  said. 

"He  just  had  a  lot  of  good  common  sense 
and  the  ability  to  express  himself.  He  had 
the  courage  to  take  unpopular  positions." 

Without  ever  abandoning  the  celebrated 
Hayden  constraint,  the  old  senator  during 
two  days  of  interviews  in  his  home  and  office 
made  the  following  comments  on  issues  of 
current  national  Interest: 

The  Vietnam  war:  "It's  very  unfortunate 
that  Dulles  (John  Foster  Dulles,  secretary  of 
stote  under  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower) 
got  us  into  It.  We  should  never  have  been 
there.  What  was  happening  there  at  the  time 
never  was  a  concern  of  the  American  people. 
President  Nixon  has  a  job  on  his  hands  get- 
ting us  out." 

The  state  of  the  nation:  "I  don't  think 
we're  sick.  I  think  this  nation  is  living  and 
growing.  I  have  no  complaint  about  the 
drift  we've  taken.  I  don't  think  we're  more 
violent  than  any  other." 

The  stete  of  the  world:  "I  can't  see  any 
blowup  m  sight." 

Race:  "I  think  the  situation  has  Improved. 
I  think  the  rights  of  the  colored  are  re- 
spected more  than  they  iised  to  be." 

Spending  for  space  exploration:  Hayden 
would  not  commit  himself,  but  said:  "I 
think  it  will  be  done  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
I  think  we'll  continue  to  try  to  get  informa- 
tion about  space." 

The  SST  program:  "I  would  have  voted 
for  It.  I  think  we  need  a  real  high-speed 
plane."  His  view  probably  reflects  the  abid- 
ing interest  he  always  had  In  transpotratlon. 

A  woman  as  President :  "It's  all  right  with 
me.  It's  possible.  But  I  doubt  it  will  happen. 
I  don't  know  If  any  lady  would  want  It.  It's 
a  terrible  responsibility,  you  know." 

MISSED  COMBAT 

As  he  looks  back,  Hayden  says  he  has  one 
major  regret.  A  longtime  Arizona  National 
Guardsman,  he  accepted  an  Army  commis- 
sion as  a  major  near  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
"We  were  a  well-trained  unit  and  ready  to 
go.  Then  the  Kaiser  quit." 

Because  of  his  father's  death,  Carl  Hayden 
did  not  complete  his  education  at  Stanford, 
where  he  played  football. 

His  devotion  to  family  and  Arizona  coet 
him  a  singular  distinction,  but  one  which 
never  has  caused  him  regret. 

He  explained:  "I  could  have  played  center 
on  the  flrst  Rose  Bowl  team.  But  I  thought 
it  was  more  Important  to  come  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  than  play  some  Eastern 
team." 

Besides,  he  doubts  If  his  presence  would 
have  made  much  difference  In  the  outcoma 
Ifichlgan  beat  Stanford,  49-0. 


ADDITIONAL  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  morning  business  was 
transacted: 


INTRODUCTION   OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUnONB 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  flrst  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request) : 

S.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ccminunica- 
tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  redeflne 
State  and  local  governmental  authority  over 
communications  primarily  of  local  concern. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Federal-State  Joint  board  to  recommend 
uniform  procedures  for  determining  what 
part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of  com- 
munication common  carriers  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  losed  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication toll  service,  and  what  part  of 
such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  Intrastate  and  exchange 
service;  and  for  other  purpKJses; 

S.  1909.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  permit 
the  Federal  Conununicatlons  Commission  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  certain  State  officials 
serving  in  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mission; 

S.  1910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  clarify  Congres- 
sional intent  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
judicial  flxing  of  penalties  for  certain  safety 
violations,  and  to  modify  the  grant-in-aid 
program  to  State  agencies  participating  in 
safety  regulation  under  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making  of 
amendments  to  the  uniform  standards  for 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  Interstate  opera- 
tions of  motor  carriers.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

8.  1912.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commence  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  establishing,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering State  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
grams to  Insure  the  safe  operation  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Oommerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  In  establishing,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering State  motor  carrier  programs  to 
enforce  the  economic  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  States  and  the  United  States  concern- 
ing highway  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  require  carriers  by  rail- 
road to  exhaust  certain  State  remedies  prior 
to  petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  relief  in  intrastate  rate 
cases;  and 

S.  1915.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal-State 
cooperation  to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mental values  while  facilitating  construction 
of  needed  electric  power  supply  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS  ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commimi- 
cations  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  re- 
define State  and  local  governmental  au- 
thority over  communications  primarily 
of  local  concern.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
establish  a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to 
recommend  uniform  procedures  for  de- 
termining what  part  of  the  property  and 
expenses    of    communication    common 


carriers  shall  be  considered  as  used  in 
interstate  or  foreign  communication 
toll  service,  and  what  part  of  such  prop- 
erty and  expenses  shall  be  considered  as 
used  in  intrastate  and  exchange  service; 
and  for  other  purposes ; 

S.  1909.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
permit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  pay  the  expenses  of  cer- 
tain State  ofiBcials  serving  in  joint  hear- 
ings with  the  Commission ; 

S.  1910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  sis  to  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  judicial  fixing  of  penal- 
ties for  certain  safety  violations,  and  to 
modify  the  grant-in-aid  program  to 
State  agencies  participating  in  safety 
regulation  under  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making  of 
amendments  to  the  uniform  standards 
for  evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  inter- 
state operations  of  motor  carriers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  establishing,  developing, 
and  administering  State  motor  carrier 
safety  programs  to  insure  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  commercial  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  and 

S.  1913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  establishing,  developing, 
and  administering  State  motor  carrier 
programs  to  enforce  the  economic  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  concerning  highway  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  require  carriers 
by  railroad  to  exhaust  certain  State  rem- 
edies prior  to  petitioning  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  relief  in  in- 
trastate rate  cases ;  and 

S.  1915.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal- 
State  cooperation  to  assure  protection 
of  environmental  values  while  facilitat- 
ing construction  of  needed  electric  power 
supply  facilities,  and  for  otiier  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Ccmamittee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Association 
of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
series  of  bills  dealing  with  communica- 
tions, electrical  power,  natural  gas  pipe- 
line safety,  motor  carriers,  railroads,  and 
the  movement  of  household  goods. 

NARUC  is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
diligence  in  prepmxlng  these  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  the  Federal-State  regulatory 
area.  I  am  hopeful  the  (Congress  will  be 
able  to  give  these  proposals  very  serious 
consideration  during  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bills,  together 
with  the  Justifications  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  i  tnd 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1807 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Ac  t  of 

1934,  as  amended,   to  redefine  State   and 

local    governmental   authority   over   csm- 

munlcations  primarily  of  local  concern 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houai  o/ 

Representatives    of    the    United    Statei    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Commui  Ica- 

tlon  Service  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Oommunlcatlons  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  strtidng 
subsections  (r)  and  (s)  of  section  3  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  two  new  subsect  Ions 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(r)  'Exchange  service'  means  commtinl- 
catlon  service  between  two  or  more  pdinta 
within  an  exchange  area.  An  exchange  area 
Is  that  area  within  which  oommunica^tlon 
service  Is  provided  for  uader  exchange  ^rv- 
Ice  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
commission  or  by  local  governmental  author- 
ity. I 

"(s)  'Toll  service'  means  communication 
service  between  stations  in  different  ireas 
for  which  there  is  made  a  separate  charg4  not 
Included  in  contracts  with  subscrlbera  for 
exchange  service."  i 

8k:.  3.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  strilring 
the  word  "telephone"  from  subsection'  (b) 
of  section  231. 
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J  USTiyiCATlON 

The  major  exemption  contained  In  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  is 
Section  221(b)  [47  U.S.C.,  Sec.  2aii(b)  ] 
which  reads  as  follows:  I 

•Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sectionl301, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construeU  to 
apply,  or  to  give  the  Commission  Jurl»dlc- 
tlon,  with  respect  to  charges,  classlflcatjons, 
practices,  services,  facilities,  or  regulations 
for  or  In  connection  with  wire,  mobllp,  or 
point-to-point  radio  telephone  exchpjige 
service,  or  any  combination  thereof,  even 
though  a  portion  of  such  exchange  service 
constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  comnjunl- 
catlon.  in  any  case  where  such  matter*  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  (State  comml*slon 
or  by  local  governmental  authority."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.)  i 

Section  3  of  the  Act  (47  tr.fl.C.,  Sec.  |l53) 
defines  two  terms  which  relate  to  the 'Sec- 
tion 221  (b)  exemption.  These  defljUtlonfl  reed 
as  follows: 

"(r)  'Telephone  exchange  service'  cleans 
service  within  a  telephone  exchangi,  or 
within  a  connected  system  of  telephone  ex- 
changes within  the  same  exchange  area 
operated  to  furnish  to  subscribers  Ititer- 
communlcatlng  service  of  the  charact*  or- 
dinarily furnished  by  a  single  exchange  and 
which   is  covered  by  the  exchange   service 

charire-  , 

"(s)  'Telephone  toll  service'  means  teZe- 
phone  service  between  stations  In  diffprent 
exchange  aresw  for  which  there  is  mide  a 
separate  charge  not  included  In  contracts 
with  subscribers  for  exchange  service."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.)  I 

Since  the  Section  321(b)  exemptloq  and 
these  definitions  are  tied  to  the  telephone 
device,  it  might  be  determined  that  TWX 
and  other  present  or  future  means  of  !com- 
munlcatlons  not  using  the  telephone  dfevlce, 
but  primarily  of  local  concern,  are  notj  sub- 
ject to  State  and  local  regulation.  ' 

Accordingly,  it  la  Important  that  thest  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  be  modernized  by  oflent- 
Ing  them  on  "communications  service"  in- 
stead of  "telephone  service."  This  woiild  be 
accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the  [Local 
Communications  Service  Act  which  w^s  in- 
troduced   In    the    Ninety-first    Congress    as 


S.  Idl7  by  Senator  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.) 
and  HJl.  12162  by  Representative  Rooney 
(D.-Pa.).  Representative  Rooney  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1971,  reintroduced  this  legislation  in 
the  Ninety-second  Congress  as  HJl.  3325. 

S.  1908 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to  establish  a  Federal - 
State  Joint  Board  to  recommend  uniform 
procedures  for  determining  what  part  of 
the  property  and  expenses  of  communica- 
tion common  carriers  shall  be  considered  as 
used  in  interstate  or  foreign  communica- 
tion toll  service,  and  what  part  of  such 
property  and  expenses  shall  be  considered 
as  used  in  Intrastate  and  exchange  service; 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal -State  Communications  Joint  Board 
Act". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end  of  section  410 
(47  U.S.C.  410)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  sliaU  refer  any  pro- 
ceeding regarding  the  Jurisdictional  separa- 
tion of  common  carrier  property  and  ex- 
penses between  Interstate  and  Intrastate  op- 
erations, wiiich  it  institutes  pursuant  to  a 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  and,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  409  of  this  Act, 
may  refer  any  other  matter,  relating  to  com- 
mon carrier  communications  of  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State concern,  to  a  Federal-State  Joint 
Board.  The  Joint  Board  shall  possess  the 
same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  duties,  and  ob- 
ligations as  a  Joint  board  established  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall 
prepare  a  recommended  decision  for  pnnnpt 
review  and  action  by  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  State  members  of  the  Joint 
Board  shall  sit  with  the  Commission  en  banc 
at  any  oral  arg\unent  that  may  be  scheduled 
in  the  proceeding.  The  Commission  shall 
also  aSord  the  State  mem.ber8  of  the  Joint 
Board  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its 
deliberations,  but  not  vote,  when  it  has  un- 
der oonatderatlon  the  reoommeDded  dedslcHi 
of  the  Joint  Board  or  any  further  decisional 
action  that  may  be  required  in  the  proceed- 
ing. The  Joint  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
three  Oocnmtsslonen  of  the  Oocnmlaalon 
and/or  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  natlooal  org&nlz&tlon  of  the  State 
conunlselons,  as  referred  to  In  sections  203(b) 
and  205(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  approved  by  the  Conunlsslon.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  or  another  Commis- 
sioner designated  by  the  Commission,  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board." 


almost  12  billion  dollars  and  annual  revenues 
of  2^  billion  dollars. 

Regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  telephone 
Industry  Is  divided  between  the  FCC  and  the 
State  commissions.!  xhe  FCC  regulates  inter- 
state message  toU  calls,  commonly  referred  to 
as  long  distance  calls.*  The  State  commla- 
slons  regulate  Intrastate  message  toll  calls 
and  local  exchange  calls  even,  in  Instancee 
where  the  boxindarles  of  the  exchange  area 
overlap  State  lines.' 

Under  this  division  of  regulatory  respon- 
sibility, the  FOC  regulates  approximately  3 
billion  Interstate  long  distance  toll  calls  a 
year  and  the  State  commissions  regulate  ap- 
proximately 166  billion  Intrastate  toll  and 
local  exchsmge  calls  a  year.  In  terms  of  plant 
Investment,  the  FCC  exercises  Jurisdiction 
over  approximately  25  percent  of  BeU  System 
plant  *  while  the  State  conunlsslons  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  the  remaining  75  percent 
and  over  virtually  all  of  the  plant  of  the  in- 
dependent telephone  companies.' 

Under  the  rate  base  concept  of  ratemaklag, 
practiced  by  the  FOC  euid  the  State  com- 
missions, the  Bell  System,  through  its  rates. 
Is  entitled  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on  its 
plant  Invested  in  common  carrier  service  and 
to  recoup  Its  expenses  reasonably  incurred  in 
furnishing  such  service.  Since  the  vast  bulk 
of  Bell  System  plant  and  expenses  are  used 
In  furnishing  both  interstate  and  Intrastate 
communication  service,  such  plant  and  ex- 
penses must  be  allocated  or  separated  be- 
tween the  interstate  and  Intrastate  uses  for 
purposes  of  ratemaldng  by  the  resx>ective 
Federal  and  State  Jurisdictions. 

The  procedures  employed  In  the  division  of 
these  Joint  telephone  costs  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "separations  procedures."  In- 
herently, they  Involve  Judgment  factors  in 
which  there  Is  no  absolute  correctness  or  In- 
correctness. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  public  Interest  that 
procedures  for  separating  such  plant  and  ex- 
penses be  fair  and  equitable  so  that  no  un- 
reasonable burden  will  be  placed  on  either 
the  mterstate  or  Intrastate  users  of  the  trie- 
phone  service. 

The  State  commissions  have  long  contend- 
ed that  the  FCC,  which  has  controlled  the 
prescription  of  separations  procedures  since 
the  beginning,  has  never  prescribed  equita- 
ble ones  because  it  has  consistently  refused 
to  allocate  a  fair  amount  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding local  telephone  service  to  the  users 
of  the  Interstate  service.  Local  telephone 
service  is  an  integral  part  of  the  national  and 
international  toU  network.  It  is  the  gateway 
to  the  toll  network  and  without  It  the  toll 
network  would  be  worthless. 

The  State  oommlsslons  contend  that  the 
long-standing  unfairness  of  FCC  prescribed 
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BoAHD  Act — JtranncAnoN 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  over 
110  million  telephan«e  which  average  out  to 
about  52  telephones  per  100  people.  Of  these, 
72  percent  are  classified  as  residential  and 
the  remaining  28  percent  are  classified  as 
business. 

These  telephones  comprise  a  nationally  in- 
terconnected system  which  transmits  ap- 
proximately 169  billion  calls  a  year. 

Dominant  In  this  national  communica- 
tions network  is  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  its  24  associated 
oompanlee  which  comprise  the  Bell  System. 
This  System  Is  concentrated  primarily  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  and  has  over  91  million 
telepliones,  a  gross  plant  Investment  of  over 
46  blUlon  dollars,  and  annijal  revenues  of 
approxlnuitely   14^2    billion  dollars. 

The  remainder  of  the  telephone  service  In 
the  Nation  Is  provided  by  1.850  Independent, 
or  non-Bell,  companies  who  have  19 Vi  mil- 
lion telephomes,  a  gross  plant  Investment  of 


» Telephone  companies  are  regulated  by 
State  commissions  In  every  State  except 
Texas  where  regulation  is  administered  at 
the  municipal  or  local  level.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  The  ChesapeiUte  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  part  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, is  regulated  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
PubUc  Service  Commission. 

« Oommunlcatlons  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
Sees.  1  et  seq..  (47  U.S.C,  Sees.  151  et  acq.). 

*Id..  Sees.  2(b)  and  221(b)  (47  VS.C. 
Sees.  152(b)  and  221(b)  1.  An  example  of  an 
exchange  area  which  overlaps  State  lln«  Is 
the  very  large  Washington  metropolitan  ex- 
change area  encompassing  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  parts  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  calls  therein  are  subject  exclusively 
to  State  and  local  regulation.  The  dimensions 
of  the  exchange  area  are  measured  by  the 
distance  you  can  call  without  incurring  a  toU 

ciiairge. 

*Re  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  et  al..  70  PUR  3d  129,  at  p.  148,  par. 
21  (1967).  ^   . 

»  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
Sec.  3(b)  (3)    (47  U.S.C.  Sec.  152(b)  (3)1. 
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separations  procedures,  which  favor  the  In- 
teretate  users,  is  magnified  by  a  strong  tech- 
nological trend  In  the  telephone  Industry 
which  results  In  reduced  costs  for  long  dis- 
tance service  and  increased  costs  for  local 
service.  The  extensive  use  of  microwave  facili- 
ties and  of  coaxial  cable,  with  Its  high  vol\mie 
circuit  capacity,  has  dramatically  reduced 
the  cost  of  long  distance  circuits.  Ten  years 
ago  coaxial  cable  could  carry  orUy  about 
500  telephone  calls  at  a  time.  The  newest 
ones  can  handle  about  32.000  calls  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near  futvire 
this  capckclty  can  be  increased  to  100,000 
calls.  During  the  same  period,  the  cost  of  In- 
stalling such  cable  has  decreased  from  about 
100  dollars  a  mile  for  each  channel  to  less 
than  5  dollars. 

In  contrast,  there  is  no  such  technological 
breakthrough  in  the  furnishing  of  local  ex- 
change service  and  hence  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding this  service  steadily  rises  due  to 
Inflation.  Although  exchange  plant  is  em- 
ployed in  both  Interstate  and  intrastate  serv- 
ice, the  Investment  In  such  plant  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  exchange  subscribers 
served  and  not  by  the  volume  of  local  traffic 
generated.  In  other  words,  the  Investment 
In  the  local  distribution  plant  connecting 
the  subscriber  to  his  central  exctiange  office, 
as  well  as  a  significant  portion  of  the  In- 
veetment  in  the  central  office,  have  a  one- 
to-one  correspwndence  with  the  number  of 
subscribers.  Accordingly,  exchange  plant 
costs  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers while  the  magnitude  of  the  long  dis- 
tance toU  lines  plant  investment  Is  largely 
determined  by  actual  usage  and  hence  this 
tilgh  use  factor  permits  long  distance  calling 
to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  economic 
efficiency. 

In  an  effort  to  afford  the  State  commis- 
sions a  role  in  decision-making  regarding 
changes  In  separation  procedures,  the 
NABUC  Executive  Committee  on  March  13, 
1M9,  approved  the  proposed  Federal-State 
Communications  Joint  Board  Act  of  1969 
(NARUC  Bulletin  No.  13-1969,  p.  17),  wlilch 
was  promptly  introduced  in  the  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress  as  S.  1917  by  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.) 
and  H.R.  12150  by  Rooney  (D.-Pa.).  Repre- 
sentative Rooney  on  February  2,  1971,  auto- 
matically reintroduced  this  legislation  In  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  as  HJa..  3323. 

Adoption  of  the  Act  would  create  a  seven 
member  Board  composed  of  four  FOC  Oocn- 
mlasioners  designated  by  the  FCC  and  three 
State  Commissioners  nominated  by  the 
NARUC  and  app<Hnted  by  the  FOC.  The 
Board  would  have  sole  administrative  au- 
thority under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  prescribe  uniform  procedures  for 
determining  what  part  of  the  prc^w^y  and 
expenses  of  communication  common  car- 
riers shall  be  considered  as  used  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  communication  toll  servloe,  and 
what  part  of  such  property  and  expenses 
shaU  be  considered  as  used  In  intrastate  and 
exchange  service.  For  the  text  erf  this  legis- 
lation, see  8l3t  NARUC  Annual  Convention 
Proceedings,  pp.  157-169  (1969). 

Congressional  hearings  on  this  legislation 
were  precipitated  by  an  announcement  of 
the  FCC  on  November  5,  1969,  that  It  had 
negotiated  with  the  Bell  System  telephone 
companies  an  Interstate  toll  rate  reduction 
totaUng  $237  mllUon.  NARUC  BuUetln  No. 
45-1969,  p.  20.  This  announcement  came  at  a 
time  when  the  same  Bell  System  was  seeking 
from  State  ocnnmlssions  rate  increases  total- 
ing over  half  a  bllUon  dollars  for  State  and 
local  telephone  service ! 

NARUC  President  Francis  Pearson  re- 
quested the  prompt  scheduling  of  hearings 
on  the  legislation  in  duplicate  letters,  dated 
November  8,  1968,  to  Chairman  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  to  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Poreign  Commerce.  NARUC  Bulletin  No. 
46-1969,  p.3. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  con- 
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eluded  hearings  on  S.  1917  on  December  9, 

1969.  Fifty-one  State  commission  represent- 
atives from  32  States  appeared  In  support  of 
the  bill  at  these  hearings.  The  FOC  testified 
m  opposition  to  the  bill.  NARUC  Bulletin 
Nos.  48-1969,  p.  15;  60-1969,  p.  2. 

The  subcommittee  on  Commimlcatlons 
and  Power  of  the  House  Oonunltte  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  concluded  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  12150  on  February  25,  1970.  Fifty 
State  commission  representatives  from  30 
States  appeared  in  support  of  the  bill.  Again, 
the  FCC  testified  In  oppoaltlon.  NARUC  Bul- 
letin No.  9-1970,  p.  3. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  NARUC 
testimony  on  February  25,  1970,  the  PCC,  by 
letter  of  March  17,  1970,  to  the  NARUC,  sug- 
gested that  pending  Jurisdictional  separa- 
tions proposals  be  considered  by  a  Federal - 
State  Joint  botu-d  established  pursuant  to 
Section  410  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.A.,  Sec.  410).  The 
Congress,  thereupon,  suspended  further  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  Joint  board  procedures.  As 
indicated  by  the  report  on  Telephone  Sepa- 
rations (FCC  Docket  No.  18866),  appearing 
in  the  Report  of  the  General  Counsel  on 
Litigation  submitted  to  the  82nd  NARUC 
Annual  Convention  on  November  16,  1970, 
a  Joint  board  was  established  and,  pursuant 
to  Its  recommendation,  the  FCC  adopted  the 
"Ozark  Plan"  on  October  27,  1970. 

The  NARUC  and  the  PCC  on  October  7, 

1970,  reached  an  agreement  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  legislation  which,  in  ef- 
fect, would  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substitute  a  provision  confirm- 
ing the  Federal-State  Joint  board  procedures 
used  In  PCC  Docket  No.  18866.  The  PCC's 
agreement  on  this  compromise  legislation  is 
reflected  by  its  letter,  dated  November  13, 
1970,  to  Chairman  Warren  O.  Magnuson  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. The  text  of  the  Magnuson  letter  is 
stated  in  Appendix  A  to  this  document. 

Appendix  A 

November  13.  1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Magnuson:  This  Is  in  ref- 
erence to  S.  1917  the  "Federal-State  Joint 
Board  Act  of  1970"  and  the  letter  to  you 
dated  October  9,  1970  from  the  Honorable 
Francis  Pearson,  President,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
transmitting  a  proposed  amendment  version 
of  that  bill. 

Under  the  projxieed  amendment,  the  bill 
would  amend  section  410  of  the  Oommunlca- 
tlons Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  47  U.S.C. 
{410,  to  provide  for  a  Federal -State  Joint 
Board  to  consider  matters  regarding  Juris- 
dictional separation  of  communications 
common  carrier  property  and  expenses  be- 
tween interstate  ami  Intrastate  services.  As 
In  secUon  410(a)  of  the  Act,  the  pxroposed 
section  410(c)  would  provide  that  the  Joint 
Board's  decision  is  the  equivalent  of  an  Ex- 
aminer's Opinion  In  that  it  would  "pre- 
pare a  recommended  decision  for  prompt  re- 
view and  action  by  the  Commission." 

The  Joint  Board  would  have  seven  mem- 
bers: three  FCC  commissioners,  selected  by 
the  Oommlsslon  and  four  State  oommieelon- 
ers  nominated  by  the  national  organization 
of  the  State  commissions,  and  ai^roved  by 
the  PCC.  The  Chairman  of  the  FCC  would 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board  If  he  is 
on  the  Board.  Otherwise,  the  full  Commis- 
sion would  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Board. 

The  bill  would  require  that  once  the  Com- 
miSBlon  institutes  a  proceeding  pursuant  to 
a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  regarding 
Jurisdictional  separations  it  must  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Joint  Board.  The  Conunlsslon 


may.  In  addition,  refer  other  communications 
common  carrier  matters  of  concern  to  both 
Federal  and  State  governments  to  the  Joint 
Board   oonslatent    with     existing   law. 

When  the  Commlssloin  considers  the  rec- 
ommended decision  of  the  Board,  or  other  or- 
ders of  decisional  importance  regarding  the 
separations  proceeding,  it  mvist  allow  the 
State  members  of  the  Joint  Board  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  en  banc  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  oral  arguments  and  deliberations. 
In  order  1»  retain  federal  superintendence  in 
this  field,  however,  the  State  members  would 
not  vote  on  the  final  decision. 

As  you  have  been  advised,  a  similar  pro- 
cedxire  has  recently  been  voluntarily  fol- 
lowed under  the  present  statutes.  On  May  20, 
1970  the  FCC  adopted  a  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  and  Order  convening  Joint 
Board  in  Docket  18866,  23  F.C.C.  2d  466 
(1970),  In  the  Matter  of  prescription  of 
procedures  for  separating  and  allocating 
plant  Investment,  operating  expenses,  taxes, 
and  reserves  between  the  Intrastate  and  in- 
terstate operations  of  telephone  companies. 
The  purpose  of  the  proceeding  was  to  con- 
sider changes  in  the  separations  procedures, 
but  the  Commission  also  convened  a  Joint 
board  imder  47  U.S.C.  {410  to  recommend 
the  changes.  The  Board  consisted  of  three 
FCC  commissioners  and  four  state  commis- 
sioners nominated  by  NARUC.  On  August 
6  the  Board  convened,  and  a  week  later  it 
recommended  proposed  rule  changes  to  the 
Commission.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Com- 
mission Issued  a  Further  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  in  Docket  18866,  26  FCC.  2d 
123  (1970)  calling  the  comments  from  in- 
terested parties  on  the  Joint  Board's  pro- 
posal (the  so-called  Ozark  Plan).  Finally, 
on  October  28,  1970  the  Commission  adopted 

a   Report   and   Order, F.C.C.    2d 

(1970)  which  adopted  the  recommendatiozui 
of  the  PCC-NARUC  Joint  Board  on  Juris- 
dictional Separations.  The  revised  procedure 
restilted  In  an  additional  shift  of  approxi- 
mately $130  million  In  revenue  requirements 
from  intrastate  to  Interstate  operations. 

Your  committee  was  kept  advised  of  de- 
velopments as  they  arose  during  this  period. 
It  appears  that  the  proposed  amendment, 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  would  afford 
the  state  commissioners  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  proceedings  which  affect  their 
regulation,  while  not  affecting  the  respon- 
Blbllty    and    authority    granted    this    Oom- 
mlsslon by  section  221  (c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  determine  what  property  of  com- 
mon carriers  shall  be  considered  as  \iBed  in 
interstate  or  foreign  telephone  toll  service. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  Conunlsslon 
supports  enactment  of  the  amended  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Bvrcr,  Chairman. 

3.  1909 
A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  permit  the  Federal 
Commulcations  Commission  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  certain  State  officials  serving  in 
Joint  hearings  with  the  Commission 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal -State  Com- 
munications Regulatory  Cooperation  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  410  of  the  Comunlcatlons 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  410),  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  State  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  national  organization  of  the  State  com- 
missions, as  referred  to  in  sections  202(b) 
and  205(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended  (49  UJ3.C.  302(b).  306(f) ),  serv- 
ing in  Joint  hearings  or  in  other  regulatory 
cooperative  efforts  with  the  Commission  shall 
receive  such  allowances  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  as  the  Commission  shall 
provide." 
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Pejeral-Statk  Communications  Bscuu^TdBY 
Cooperation  Act — Justification 

Section  410(a)  at  the  Federal  Commu] 
tlons  Act  at  1934,  as  amended  [47  VB.C, 
410(a)],  presently  authorizes  the  1*00110 
refer  administrative  matters  to  Joint 
composed  of  State  commlsstoners  and  f  urt^ier 
provides  that  they  "shall  receive  such  all^w- 
ancea  for  expenses  as  the  Commission  sttall 
provide."  ' 

However,  these  provisions  for  defraying  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  of  Joint  boards  com- 
posed wholly  of  State  officials,  do  not  cdver 
the  cooperative  arrangement  where  81jate 
commissioners  sit  with  FCC  presiding  officers. 
The  following  proposed  leglslaiClon  is  designed 
to  rect^y  this  omission.  | 

It  provides  that  when  State  commlasioaers 
sit  with  POC  presiding  officers  pursuano  to 
invitartrlon  by  the  PCC,  the  reasonable Jex- 
pensee  iacurred  by  the  State  commlssloaers 
may  be  defrayed  by  the  PCC. 

For  example,  the  POC  on  October  27,  1#65, 
released  an  order  instituting  an  InveetlgaUlon 
of  the  charges  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Compamy  and  the  Associated  Bell 
System  Companies  for  Interstate  and  foredgn 
communication  service,  Docket  No.  16258, 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  the 
order,  the  PCC  extended  an  Invitation  to  the 
NABUC  to  designiite  cooperating  State  c^m- 
mlssionere  to  sit  with  the  presiding  officer^  of 
the  POC  for  the  hearing  of  the  proceeding  in 
acconlance  with  the  Han  of  Cooperative  pro- 
cedure set  forth  In  Appendix  A  of  Part  1  of 
the  PCC's  Rules.  I 

The  NABUC  on  November  9,  1966,  aoceijited 
the  PCC's  invitation,  and  on  December  10, 
1965,  designated  three  cooperating  State  clHU- 
missiotiera  to  sit  with  the  preeldlng  officers 
of  the  PCC  In  the  AT&T  rate  proceeding.' 

AT&T  and  the  Bell  System  Compenles  op- 
em.te  in  forty-eight  States  and  the  DlstHct 
of  Columbia.  The  cooi>era!tlng  State  comiUls- 
sloners,  Uke  the  POC  presiding  officers,  reader 
a  national  service  when  preeldlng  in  Ithe 
proceeding. 

>  Consequently,  It  would  appear  inapfro- 
priate  for  a  few  State  commlsslonfi  to  ^ear 
the  travel,  food  and  lodging  expenses  of  ithe 
cooperating  commlaslonerB  fumiahed  by  tl^em 
when  the  service  rendered  by  the  comi^- 
sloners  Is  of  national  benefit.  > 

TradltlonaUy,  when  State  commissioners 
are  invited  to  participate  In  coopearativejar- 
rangements  with  Federal  regulatory  c|>m- 
mlsaloners,  the  travel,  food  and  lodging 'ex- 
penses of  the  State  oommissioners  are  de- 
frayed by  the  Federal  commlsAloa  Issuing  the 
invitation.* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
also  authorized  to  refer  administrative  mat- 
ters to  Joint  boards  composed  of  State  offi- 
cials and  the  law  provides  that  they  "*all 
receive  such  allowances  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  as  the  Commission  ^all 
provide."  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Pari  II, 
Sec.  205(b),  as  amended  [49  U.S.C.  pec. 
305(b)].  I 

The  Federal  Government  benefits  from  this 
arrangement  by  acquiring  the  vise  of  dtate 
expertise  and  by  conserving  the  use  of  f'ed- 
eral  offldals.  j 

Accordingly,  enactment  of  proposed  legis- 
lation should  strengthen  cooperative  e^rts 
between  the  Federal  and  State  governmtents 

1 A  more  recent  example,  was  the  usp  of 
three  cooperating  State  commissioner*  In 
POC  Docket  No.  18519  Involving  TWX  ac- 
quisition by  Western  Union. 

•Section  209(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  UJ3.C.,  Sec.  824h)  and  Section  17 (a.)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C,  Sec.  7l7p), 
each  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Comlnls- 
slon  to  refer  administrative  matters  to  Joint 
boards  composed  of  State  commissioners  and 
further  provide  that  they  "shall  receive  such 
allowances  for  expenses  as  the  Oommi^lon 
shall  provide." 


In  the  regulation  of  the  communications 
industry.  The  legislation  was  introduced  In 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress  as  S.  1922  by  Sen- 
ator Magnuaon  (D.-Wash.)  and  HJi.  12146 
by  Representative  Rooney  (D.-Pa.). 


S.  1910 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Natxiral    Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  to  clarify  congressional 
intent  as   to  the  appropriateness  of   the 
Judicial    fixing    oi;    penalties    for    certain 
safety  violations,  and  to  modify  the  grant- 
in-aid    program    to    State    agencies    par- 
ticipating in  safety  regulation  under  the 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amendment 
of  1971". 

Sec  2.  The  Natxiral  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  720),  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  ",  by  it  or  the  courts  of 
the  State,"  Immediately  after  the  words 
"such  State  agency"  In  clause  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  sections. 

Sec.  3.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  720)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "Upon  application,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  pay  out  of  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  activities  of  a  State  agency  rea- 
sonably required,  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  a  safety  program  under  a 
certification  under  subsection  (a)  or  an 
eigreement  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or  to  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  In 
enforcing  Federal  safety  standards  for  pipe- 
line facilities  or  the  transportation  of  gas 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act." 

Sec.  4.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  Is  fvirther  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  the 
following : 

"(4)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  each  such  State 
agency  the  ftmds  which  he  has  apportioned 
hereimder  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  appointment 
has  been  made  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  State 
agency  of  any  State  desiring  to  obtain  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  approval  the  State's  safety  program 
for  the  use  of  the  funds  apportioned  for  such 
fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  act  on  each 
State  program  as  soon  as  practicable  after  it 
has  been  submitted.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove any  program  in  whole  or  In  part.  His 
approval  of  any  program  shall  be  deemed  a 
contractural  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  payment  of  Its  apportioned 
contribution  thereto.  If  a  State  agency  elects 
not  to  accept  the  funds  apportioned  to  It, 
such  funds  shall  be  reapportioned  among  the 
other  States  whose  State  agencies  are  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  funds  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
from  tune  to  time  is  work  progresses  make 
payment  to  a  State  agency  for  the  annual 
program  costs  Incurred  by  it.  These  payments 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  Federal  share  of 
the  program  costs  Incurred  to  the  date  of  the 
voucher  covering  such  payment.  After  com- 
pletion of  an  annual  program  and  approval 
of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Secretary,  tho 
State  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  out 
of  the  appropriate  funds  apportioned  to  It 
of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  share 
on  account  of  such  program.  Such  payments 
shaU  be  made  to  such  official  or  officials  or 
depository  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State 


agency  and  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  receive  public  funds  of  the  State. 

"(6)  Upon  application  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  commissions  submit- 
ted on  or  b«fore  September  30  of  any  cal- 
endar year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  other  available  funds,  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  he  deems  Justi- 
fied, to  such  national  organization,  to  pay, 
during  the  ensuing  calendar  year,  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  (1)  conducting  training  of 
State  enforcement  personnel,  (11)  fumlsb- 
Ing  technical  assistance,  or  (lU)  other  acti- 
vities appropriate  for  the  advancement  of 
the  safety  programs  of  State  agencies  car- 
ried on  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  15."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  further  aiding  the 
Secretary  In  providing  financial  assistance  to 
State  agencies  pursuant  to  section  5(c)  of 
this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  additional  sum  of  $ 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  the 

additional  sum  of  9  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  Jxine  30,  1974." 


Natttral  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ment OF  1971 — Justification 

The  Congress,  In  enacting  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.A.,  Sec. 
1671,  et  seq.).  Intended  to  establish  a  viable 
Federal-State  partnership  to  carry  out  a  na- 
tional gas  safety  program.  Under  Section  6 
of  the  Act,  a  State  agency  which  adopts  the 
Federal  safety  standards  as  a  minimum  and 
which  has  the  ability  to  effectively  enforce 
these  standards.  Is  permitted  to  administer  a 
comprehensive  gas  safety  program  within 
that  State  with  respect  to  distribution  com- 
panies and  local  transmission  lines.  State 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
standards  are  reflected  by  a  State  agency 
annually  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  a  certificate  accompanied  by 
supporting  information  depicting  the  State 
program.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
performance  ia  Inadequate,  he  may  reject 
the  certificate  and  assert  direct  Federal  reg- 
ulation. 

However,  one  facet  of  Section  6(a)(4)  of 
the  Act  (49  U.S.C.A.,  Sec.  1674(a)(4)]  has 
created  a  confilct  of  interpretation  between 
the  State  agencies  and  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  of  DOT.  Section  5  (a)  provides,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  for  State  certification,  that: 
.  .  .  the  law  of  the  State  makes  provision 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  safety  standards 
of  such  State  agency  by  way  of  injunctive 
and  monetary  sanctions  substantially  the 
same  as  are  provided  imder  sections  9  and  10; 
except  that  a  State  agency  may  file  a  certi- 
fication under  this  subsection  without  regard 
to  the  requirement  of  Injunctive  and  mone- 
tary sanctions  luider  State  law  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years  after  the  date  d 
enactment  of  this  Act.  (Emphasis  supplied.)' 

The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  has  Inter- 
preted the  phrase  "substantially  the  same 
as"  to  me«in  that  a  State  agency  Itself  must 
possess  the  authority  to  fix  and  comprcanlse 
penalties  against  gas  companies  committing 
safety  violations. 

Traditionally,  many  States  have  reserved 
such  authority  for  exercise  by  the  Judiciary 
and  not  regulatory  agencies.  This  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  sound  poUcy  decision  when 
we  consider  that  the  Judiciary  U  the  lUtimate 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Iij-espectlve  of  the  enormous  responsl- 
bUlty  placed  upon  the  Judiciary  under  our 
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1  The  Act  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
August  12, 1968. 


system  of  government,  and  the  excellent  rec- 
ord It  has  made  in  meeting  this  responsi- 
bility since  the  establishment  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  has 
determined  that  the  Judicial  fixing  of  penal- 
ties is  inadequate. 

Many  States  have  attempted  to  change 
their  laws  to  conform  with  DOT'S  Interpre- 
tation during  the  two  year  period  specified 
m  Section  6(a)  which  expired  on  August  12, 
1970.  However,  thus  far  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  has  determined  that  the  laws 
of  only  33  States  and  Puerto  Rico  satisfy 
Its  Imaginative  interpretation  regarding 
monetary  sanctions.  It  has  detCTinlned  that 
the  laws  of  the  following  14  Jurisdictions  are 
Inadequate  and,  therefore,  require  amend- 
ment: Connecticut,  Delawtu-e,  Hawaii,  Lou- 
isiana, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mlsslselppi, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey.  North  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  has  not  yet  completed 
Its  review  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
New  Mexico  and  Ohio. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  NARUC 
believes  that  the  Interpretation  adopted  by 
the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  which  Is  un- 
supported by  the  legislative  history.  Is  bad 
policy  because  It  minimizes  the  time-honored 
Judicial  role  and  because  It  will  seriously  im- 
pair the  Federal -State  safety  program  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.  See  resolution 
adopted  by  NARUC  Executive  Committee  on 
July  22,  1970.  NARUC  Bulletin  No.  31-1970, 
p.  5. 

Accordingly,  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  should  be  amended  In 
the  manner  proposed  below  to  clarify  the 
Congressional  intent  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Judicial  fixing  of  penalties  for 
safety  violations. 

Also,  the  Act  should  be  further  amended 
with  regard  to  the  50-50  matching  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  assist  the  State  commissions 
in  their  safety  regxilation.  As  a  result  of  the 
timing  of  the  State  commission's  application 
for  fimds  and  the  calendar  year  basis  of 
the  existing  grant-in-aid  program,  most 
State  commissions  will  not  know  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
in  any  year  until  after  their  State  legisla- 
tures have  made  appropriations  for  that 
year.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  State 
legislature  could  easily  fall  to  appropriate 
sufficient  State  funds  to  fully  match  the 
Federal  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  and 
hence  the  unmatched  part  of  the  apportion- 
ment would  lapse. 

Enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  amendment  of  1971,  set  forth  be- 
low, would  permit  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  a  specific  amount  of  funds  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  well  In  advance  of  such  fiscal 
year  In  accordance  with  a  precise  formula. 
Under  this  concept,  the  Federal  authorizing 
legislation  would  be  enacted  during  an  even- 
numbered  year,  and  the  apportionment  of 
funds  to  the  States  would  be  made  before  the 
close  of  that  even-numbered  year,  so  that  the 
State  legislatures,  (the  vast  majority  of 
which  meet  during  the  odd-numbered  years) 
would  know  the  amount  of  State  funds 
needed  to  match  the  apportioned  Federal 
funds.  The  Federal-aid  highway  program  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  application 
of  this  concept. 

The  proposed  Amendment  also  contains  a 
"contract  authority"  provision  which  means 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  Transfxjrtatlon 
approves  the  gas  safety  program  of  a  State 
commission,  such  ai>proval  "shall  be  deemed 
a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  payment  of  Its  apportioned 
contribution  thereto."  The  proposed  Amend- 
ment includes  authorization  for  a  $20,000 
annual  grant  to  the  NARUC  to  aid  in  the 
conduct  of  the  national  gas  safety  program. 

The  proposed  amendments,  regarding  the 
modification  of  the  grant-in-aid  program, 
formed  a  part  of  the  NARUC  proposed  Natu- 


ral Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amendment  of 
1969  which  was  Introduced  in  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  as  S.  1919  by  Senator  Magnu- 
son  (D.-Wash.)  and  H.R.  12151  by  Repre- 
sentative Rooney  (D.-Pa.).  Representative 
Rooney  on  February  2,  1971,  reintroduced 
this  legislation  in  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  3324. 

S.  1911 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  expedite  the  making  of  amendments 
to  the  uniform  standards  for  evidencing 
the  lawfiUness  of  Interstate  operations  of 
motor  carriers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniform  Motor  Carrier  Standards  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  302(b)  (2) ) ,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  any  amendments  of  the  standards  de- 
termined by  the  national  organization  of  the 
State  commiasions  and  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  prior  to  the  initial  effective  date 
of  such  standards  shall  become  effective  on 
such  initial  effective  date :  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  after  the  standards  become  effec- 
tive Initially  any  amendments  thereof  sub- 
sequently determined  by  the  national  organi- 
zation of  the  State  commissions  shall  become 
effective  at  the  time  of  promulgation  or  at 
such  other  time  as  may  be  determined  by 
such  organization.". 


Uniform  Motoe  Cakbies  Standabds  Act — 
Justification 

Public  Law  89-170  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  September  6,  1965.  Among 
other  things,  it  amended  Section  202(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C,  Sec. 
302(b)(2)]  to  authorize  the  NARUC  to  de- 
termine standards,  and  amendments  thereto, 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  Interstate  opera- 
tions of  motor  carriers,  and  to  require  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  promul- 
gate same  Into  law  to  become  effective  five 
years  from  the  date  of  promulgation.  When 
the  standards  become  effective  any  State  laws 
not  in  accord  therewith  are  deemed  to  be  an 
undue  burden  on  Interstate  commerce. 

The  NARUC,  assembled  In  annual  conven- 
tion on  Novemer  17,  1966,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  determining  such  stand- 
ards, and  the  IOC  promulgated  them  into 
law  on  December  14,  1966.>  Accordingly,  the 
standards  will  become  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971. 

The  success  of  the  national  regulatory  pro- 
gram which  will  be  established  by  these 
standards,  and  the  ability  of  the  NARUC  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities  thereunder,  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  capacity  to  ex- 
peditiously adopt  necessary  amendments. 
Under  present  law,  five  years  would  have  to 
elapse  after  the  NARUC  determined  an 
amendment  before  It  could  become  effective. 


« 78th  NARUC  Annual  Convention  Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  203-230,  371  (1966);  NARUC 
Bulletin  No.  63-1966,  p.  2:  Fed.  Reg.,  Dec.  28, 
1966,  pp.  16567-16675;  49  C.F.R.  Sees. 
1023.1.  et  seq.  The  standards  have  been 
amended  on  the  following  three  occasions: 
(1)  80th  NARUC  Annual  Convention  Pro- 
ceedings, p.  263  (1968);  NARUC  Bulletin  No. 
49-1968,  p.  9;  Fed.  Reg.,  Dec.  26,  1968,  p. 
19250;  (2)  81st  NARUC  Annual  Convention 
Proceedings,  p.  376  (1969);  NARUC  Bulle- 
tin No.  43-1969,  p.  12;  Fed.  Reg.,  Feb.  4.  1970, 
p.  2524;  and  (3)  82nd  NARUC  Annual  Con- 
vention Proceedings,  p. (1970);  NARUC 

BuUetin  No.  48-1970,  pp.  4,  5.;  ICC  Order 
dated  February  18,  1971,  and  served  Feb.  19, 
1971. 


As  an  example,  it  would  take  a  minimum  of 
five  years  for  the  NARUC  to  make  a  minor 
change  in  the  language  of  the  cab  card 
form.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  Important  that 
Public  Law  89-170  be  amended  to  provide 
that  after  the  standards  become  effective. 
any  amendments  thereof  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  the  NARUC  may  become  effective 
at  the  time  of  promulgation  or  at  such  other 
time  as  it  may  determine. 

This  proposed  amendment  was  a  part  of 
the  NARUC  proposed  Federal-State  Highway 
Transportation  Law  Eftif  orcement  Act  of  1969 
which  was  Introduced  in  the  Ninety-first 
Congress  as  S.  1923  by  Senator  MagnusoE 
(D.-Wash.),  H.R.  12146  by  Congressman 
Rooney  (D-Pa.),  and  HJB.  12267  by  Con- 
gressman Priedel  (D.-Md.).  Representative 
Rooney  on  February  2,  1971,  reintroduced 
this  legislation  In  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  3320. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  Uniform 
Motor  Carrier  Standards  Act  would  so  amend 
Public  Law  89-170. 


8.  1913 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  In  es- 
tablishing, developing,  and  administering 
State  motor  carrier  safety  programs  to  in- 
svire    the   safe    ofteration   of   commercial 
motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  puiposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ITiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  206  thereof  a  new  section  206a 
as  follows: 

"MOTOR   CARRIEB    SAFETT 

"Sec  205a(l).  Policy,  Purposk,  and  As- 
sistance TO  THE  States. — 

"(A)  The  Congress  declares  that  public 
policy  requires  measures  to  reduce  the  causes 
of  death,  injury,  and  damage  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways,  and  finds  that  a  program  of 
Joint  Federal-State  cooperation  In  the  en- 
forcement of  safety  regulations  pertaining  to 
such  vehicles  is  needed  to  achieve  this  end. 

"(B)  In  furtherance  of  this  p<rflcy  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  ap- 
propriate State  oonunisstons  in  estabUahlng, 
developing,  and  administering  a  State  motor 
carrier  safety  program  designed  to  Insure  the 
safe  operation  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
on  the  highways  by  regulating  the  safety  of 
operation  and  equipment,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees, and  in  providing  for  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  such  programs. 

"Sec  206a(2).  DKFiNmoNS. — As  used  in 
this  section — 

"  (A)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

"(B)  The  term  'motor  carrier'  means  any 
person  operating  in  commercial  service  In  In- 
mterstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  public 
highways  a  motor  vehicle  with  six  or  more 
wheels  and  (1)  a  gross  weight  in  excess  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  or  (11)  designed  to 
transport  more  than  one  ton  of  cargo  or  more 
than  six  passengers  including  the  driver. 

"(C)  The  term  'motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
gram' means  a  range  of  activities  sp^jifi- 
oally  designed  to  insure  the  safe  operation 
of  motor  carriers  on  the  public  highways, 
including  qualification  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  of  employees,  and  safety  of  op- 
eration and  equipment. 

"(D)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Otflumbla,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

"(E)  The  term  'State  commission'  means 
the  State  department,  commission,  agency, 
officer,  or  official  authorized  by  State  law  to 
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adopt  or  enforce  regulations  governing  l^e 
safety  of  operation  of  motor  carriers. 

"(F)  The  term  'national  organization  of 
the  State  commlsBlons'  means  the  national 
organization  of  the  State  commissions  Re- 
ferred to  In  secUon  202(b)  and  206(f)  of 
the  Act. 

"^x:.  20Sa(3).  Fkderai.  Assstancz  tos 
MoTOB  CASKm  Safttt  Pkocrams. — The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  m&ke  grants  for  ^e 
purpose  of  establishing.  Lncreaslng  4&d 
maintaining  motor  carrier  safety  progracas 
administered  by  State  oommlsslons  to  reduce 
the  causes  of  death.  Injury  and  property 
damage  on  the  highways,  and  to  develop 
Federal -State  cooperation  In  the  cooducQ  of 
these  programs. 

"Bxc.  206a(4) .  Minimttm  Program. — 'the 
Secretary  shall  establish  by  order  a  mini- 
mum motor  carrier  safety  program,  to  be 
ufled  In  determining  the  eligibility  o^  a 
State  to  receive  grants  under  this  section. 
The  safety  aspect  of  such  motor  carrier  plro- 
grams  may  be  based,  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary finds  e4>proprlate,  on  extstlng  mqtor 
carrier  safety  regulations  and  hazardpus 
material  regulations. 

"Sxc.   20oa(5).   MntXMtTM   Motor   Carpus 

RCOUtATIONS    AND     EWTORCXMXNT. 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  mini- 
mum motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  mini- 
mum hazardous  material  regulations  ind 
minimum  standards  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  regulations,  after  consultation  tnd 
cooperation  with  the  State  commissions,  the 
national  organization  of  the  State  commls- 
l^ons,  and  the  National  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  provided  for  In  subjec- 
tion 205a(8)  (A),  which  he  shall  promulgate 
within  two  years  after  this  Act  takes  effect. 
Five  years  after  this  Act  takes  effect,  the 
State  commissions  which  have  adopted  >eg- 
ulatlons  at  least  equal  to  those  mlnlmium 
motor  carrier  safety  regxilatlons  and  mini- 
mum hazardous  material  regulations  ftnd 
have  established  enforcement  procedures 
at  least  equal  to  those  minimum  en- 
forcement standards,  may  receive  grants 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  for  good  cause  shown,  and  publishes 
his  reasons  for  such  finding,  that  a  liter 
effective  date  Is  in  the  public  intefest. 
The  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause  and 
after  consultation  and  cooperation  with  ;the 
above  parties,  by  order  amend  or  re^ke 
any  su<^  minimum  motor  carrier  safety  reg- 
ulation, hazardous  material  regvilatiop  or 
enforcement  standard  established  by  |ilm 
under  this  section. 

"(B>  A  State  commission  may  adopt  such 
additional  or  more  stringent  safety  regula- 
tions applicable  to  motor  carriers  as  arc  not 
Incompatible  with  the  minimum  motor  car- 
rier safety  regulations  and  minimum  hazird- 
ous  material  regulations  promulgated  and 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  fub- 
sectlon  205a('5)(A).  if  such  reg\ilat)ons 
adopted  by  the  State  commission  are  reaion- 
able,  do  not  constitute  an  undue  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce  and  are  required  to  pet- 
t«r  protect  the  public  safety. 

"Sh:.  206a (6) .  Qrai«t  Authorization. — i 
"(A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ntake 
grants  to  State  commissions  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  this  Act  takes  effect  l4  an 
amount  up  to  lOO  per  centum  of  the  toost 
of  planning,  developing,  and  establlstiing 
minimum  motor  carrier  safety  program^  in 
States  reqiilrlng  such  assistance  and  thjere- 
after,  grants  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  further  developing  effective  and  con- 
tinuing motor  carrier  safety  programs.  JThe 
Secretary  shall  make  the  grants  authoijlzed 
by  this  subsection  only  upon  application  by 
the  State  commission.  Whenever  a  State  $hall 
have  two  or  more  Sitate  commissions,  a^  de- 
termined by  the  chief  legal  officer  of!  the 
State,  the  States  ^all  organize  a  'Oover|ior's 
council'  compoeed  of  the  Oovemor,  orj  his 
representative,  and  one  representative  of 


:tach 


State  commission,  eacli  of  whom  shall  have 
one  vote,  and  decisions  of  the  council  shall 
be  by  majority  vote.  Each  grant  application 
shall  describe  the  long-range  program  pro- 
posed by  the  applicant  State  to  carry  out 
the  basic  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section 
and  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such 
additional  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  apjxll- 
cation  for  a  grant  only  to  State  oommlsslons 
wblcb — 

"(1)  have  a  State  commission  or  commis- 
sions, and  in  the  event  of  two  or  more  State 
commissions,  the  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
gram for  such  State  shall  be  coordinated  by 
and  through  the  Governor's  council; 

"(2)  have  on  file  with  the  Secretary  an 
approved  motor  carrier  safety  program  with 
regulations,  including  enforcement  proce- 
dures, conforming  to  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section; 

"(3)  submit  an  annual  work  plan  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  which  shall  disclose 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  annual  pro- 
gram; 

"(4)  have  regxUationa  which,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's determination,  do  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  motor  carriers; 

"(6)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  will  be  90  used  as  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  fvmds  that  the  appli- 
cant would  make  available  for  motor  carrier 
safety  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds; 
and 

"(fl)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  Its  expenditure  of  State  funds 
not  derived  from  Federal  sotxrcea,  for  Its 
motor  carrier  safety  program,  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  doee  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenddturee  for  Its 
last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sectioc. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove 
any  State's  application  under  this  sub- 
section without  first  providing  the  State 
commission  concerned  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  in  a  hearing  to  present  its  views. 
Each  State  commission  receiving  a  grant 
luider  this  section  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  on  its  program  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  requires. 

"(C)  Upon  application  by  the  national 
organization  of  the  State  commissions  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  September  30  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out 
of  the  fvmds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  or  other  available  funds,  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  he 
deems  justified,  to  such  national  organiza- 
tion, to  pay.  during  the  ensuing  calendar 
year,  the  reasonable  cost  of  coordinating  the 
aotivitlee  of  the  State  commissions,  to  assist 
them  in  the  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  motor  carrier  safety  programs,  and  to 
render  assistance  to  such  commissions  in 
other  regulatory  matters. 

"(D)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  aid  the  State  commissions 
to  conduct  the  motor  carrier  safety  programs 
approved  in  accordance  with  such  section  and 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1  next  preceding  the  conmiencement  of 
each  fiscal  year.  Such  funds  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  in  the  following  manner : 

"one-half  in  the  ratio  which  the  popu- 
lation of  ecMJh  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  census;  and 

"one-haU  in  the  ratio  which  motor  carriers 
use  the  public  highways  within  the  State, 
based  on  the  reportable  miles  operated  ty 
them  in  the  State  for  motor  fuel  tax  purposes 
or  on  othw  appropriate  criteria  beans  to  the 
total  motor  carrier  use  of  the  public  high- 
ways within  all  the  States :  PTOvided,  That  no 
State  shall   receive  less  than  one-foiirth  of 


1  per  centum  of  each  year's  apportionment  or 
$60,000,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(E)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  each  State  commis- 
sion the  fund  which  he  has  apportioned  here- 
under to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  apportionment 
has  been  made  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  State 
commission  of  any  State  desiring  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  approval  the  State's  motor 
carrier  safety  program  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  apportioned  for  such  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  act  on  each  State  program  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted. The  Secretary  may  approve  any  pro- 
gram In  whole  or  in  part.  His  approval  of 
any  program  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  payment  of  its  apportioned  contribution 
thereto.  If  a  State  commission  elects  not  to 
accept  the  funds  apportioned  to  it,  such 
funds  shall  be  reapportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  above  iwrmula,  among  the  other 
States  whose  State  commissions  are  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  funds  under  this  section. 
"(F)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  as  work  progresses  make 
payments  to  a  State  commission  for  the  an- 
nual program  costs  Incurred  by  It.  These 
payments  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  program  costs  incurred  to 
the  date  of  the  voucher  covering  such  pay- 
ment. After  completion  of  an  annual  program 
and  approval  of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  State  commission  shall  be  en- 
titled to  payment  out  of  the  appropriate 
funds  apportioned  to  It  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  Federal  share  on  accovmt  of  such 
program.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to 
such  official  or  officials  or  depository  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  commission  and 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
receive  public  funds  of  the  State. 

"(O)  State  personnel,  compensated  in 
whole  or  In  part  from  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  section,  shall  be  authorized,  while 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  motor  carrier 
safety  program,  to  enforce  the  safety  and 
economic  laws  of  the  State  concerning  high- 
way transportation. 

"Sec.  205a(7).  R«skahch,  Trainino,  and 
E»EVKLOP»«NT. — In  order  to  encourage  train- 
ing, research,  and  development  In  the  motor 
carrier  safety  field,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  research  and  development 
and  In  addition  is  authorized — 

"(A)  to  make  continuing  studies  and 
undertake  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  motor 
carrier  safety; 

"(B)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
private  organizations  and  individuals  to  con- 
duct research,  demonstration,  or  special  proj- 
ects pertaining  to  the  purposes  described  in 
this  section,  including  the  development  of 
new  or  Improved  approaches,  techniques,  sys- 
tems, equipment  and  devices  to  improve 
motor  carrier  safety; 

"(C)  to  provide  instructional  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  and  special  workshops  for  the 
presentation  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion resulting  from  research,  demonstrations, 
and  special  projects  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section; 

"(D)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  obulned 
by  the  Department  or  other  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  public  agencies,  insUtutlons  ol 
higher  education,  or  private  organizations 
engaged  in  projects  under  this  subsection, 
including  Information  relating  to  new  or  im- 
proved approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  motor 
carrier  safety;  and 

"(E)  to  make  grants  to  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  conunissioners,  or 
other    national    organizations    representing 
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uD  to  60  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  provld 
nut  training  to  officials  or  employees  of  State 
gcSimlsslons  relative  to  the  conduct  of  their 
motor  carrier  safety  programs. 

"See.  205a(8).  National  Motor  Carries 
S4jxrT  Advisory  CoMMrmcE;  Cooperation. — 
"(A)  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Transportation  a  National  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Advisory  Committee,  com- 
oosed  of  the  Secretary  or  an  officer  of  the 
nmartment  appointed  by  him,  who  shall 
be  Chairman,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, and  twenty  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  five  of  whom  shall  be  State 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  national 
ojaanlzatlon  of  the  State  commlaslons.  The 
remainder  of  the  appointed  members,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  selected  from  among  rep- 
resentatives of  public  and  private  interests, 
contributing  to.  affected  by,  or  concerned 
with  the  conduct  of  motor  carrier  safety 
programs,  including  national  organizations 
of  motor  carrier  vehicle  manufacturers,  own- 
ers, and  operators,  as  well  as  research  scien- 
tists and  other  individuals  who  are  expert 
In  this  field.  Members  of  the  Committee  who 
tn  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall,  whUe  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  such  Committee  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  business  of  such  Com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem.  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. Payments  under  this  section  shall  not 
render  members  of  the  Committee  employees 
or  officials  of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

"The  National  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Advl- 
(ory  Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  rcconmiendations  to,  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  relating  to  the  activities 
and  functions  of  the  Department  relative  to 
tbe  conduct  of  motor  carrier  safety  programs. 
The  Committee  is  authorized  (1)  to  review 
training,  research  or  development  projects 
or  programs  submitted  to  or  recommended  by 
It  relative  to  the  conduct  of  motor  carrier 
safety  programs  and  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  such  projects  which  It  believes 
show  promise  of  making  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  strengthening  of  such  motor  car- 
rier safety  programs  in  the  public  Interest; 
and  (2)  review,  prior  to  issuance,  regulations 
and  standards  proposed  to  be  issued  by  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of 
subsections  205a (4)  and  205a(5)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  make  recommendations  thereon. 
Such  recommendations  shall  be  published 
IQ  connection  with  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation or  order. 

"The  National  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  direct,  but  at 
least  once  each  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  staff 
and  facilities  to  the  National  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  from  among  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  such  Committee. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  assist,  cooperate,  and  consult  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
consult  with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  State  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate Industry,  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions,  and  other  interested 
parties.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 
"See.   205a  (9).   Administration    and   Rx- 

»OBTING. — 


"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  through  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Secretary  from  enforcing  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  re- 
lating to  motor  carriers  in  those  States  which 
have  not  adopted  the  minimum  motor  car- 
rier safety  regulations  and  the  minimum 
hazardous  materials  regulations. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  January  1  of  each  year  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  on  pvirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  during  the  preced- 
ing full  fiscal  year  and  recommendations  for 
future  legislation.  If  any. 

"Sec.  3.  Attthorization  or  Appropria- 
tions.— 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 205a(6)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sums  oT  $ for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  stich  sums  as  the  CXsngress  may 
hereafter  authorize.  The  unexpended  balance 
of  sums  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
tmy  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
expenditure  during  the  next  succeeding  year 
in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available 
to  carry  out  this  section  in  such  year. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 206a(7)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  remain  available  until  expended 

the  Slims  of  $ for  the  fiscal  year  end- 

ign  June  30,  1972,  and  $ for  the  fl,scal 


12266  by  Representative  Frledel  (D.-Md.). 
Representative  Rooney  on  February  2.  1971, 
reintroduced  this  legislation  In  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress  as  H.R.  3322. 


year  ending  June  30, 1973. 


Motor  Carrier  Satett  Act — Justification 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (23  U.S.C, 
Sees.,  401  et  seq.;  80  Stat.  731)  provides  for 
grants-in-aid  to  assist  a  State  in  oonducUng 
a  highway  safety  program  which  meets  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards.  The  Oovemor  of 
the  State  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
program,  including  the  determination  as  to 
which  State  agencies  are  to  participate 
therein  and  receive  Federal  funds. 

The  Act  is  drawn  in  broad  terms  and  applies 
to  all  vehicles  that  travel  tbe  highways. 

However,  the  history  of  motor  carrier  safety 
regulation  generally  recognizee  that  motor 
carrier  safety  warrants  special  regulatory 
attention  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels 
to  be  distinct  from  general  highway  safety 
regulations  such  as  traffic  and  speed  laws  and 
periodic  inspection  appropriate  for  auto- 
mobiles and  small  conmierdal  vehicles. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Act  would  provide  Federal 
grants-in-aid  directly  to  the  State  commis- 
sions in  administering  their  motor  carrier 
safety  programs  and  in  enforcing  Federal  and 
State  safety  laws  concerning  highway  trans- 
portation. The  grants-in-aid  would  be  paid 
by  the  Department  of  TYanaportatlon  to  tihe 
State  commissdons  whose  safety  and  enforce- 
ment programs  meet  minimvun  Federal 
standards. 

Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Act  would  provide  flnanclai  assistance  to 
further  implement  Public  Law  89-170  (79 
Stat.  648)  which,  as  amended  by  the  law 
creating  the  Department  of  Tranaportation, 
authorized  the  Department  to  make  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  various  States  to 
enforce  the  safety  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  concern- 
ing highways  transpwrtation.  Pursuant  to 
Pvibllc  Law  89-170,  the  agencies  of  48  States 
have  executed  cooperative  agreements  with 
DOT  to  enforce  such  safety  laws. 

The  proposed  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act  Is 
the  same  as  the  NARUC  proposed  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Act  of  1968  which  was  intro- 
duced In  the  Ninety-first  Congress  as  S.  1920 
by  Senator  Magnuson  (D.-Wa«h.) ,  HSL  12149 
by  Repreeentaitive  Rooney  (D.-Pa.),  and  HJl. 


S.  1913 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Oommerce 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  in 
establishing,  developing,  and  administer- 
ing State  motor  carrier  programs  to  en- 
force the  economics  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  States  and  the  United  States  con- 
cerning highway  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Carrier  Eco- 
nomic Law  Enforcement  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  205  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 206b  as  follows: 

"MOTOR   CARRtER    ECONOMIC   LAW   ENTORCEMENT 

"Sbc.  2061>(1) .  Policy,  PtrRPOSE,  and  Assist- 
ance TO  THE  States. — 

"(A)  The  Congress  declares  that  public 
policy  requires  additional  measures  to  en- 
force the  economic  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  State  and  the  United  States  concerning 
highway  transportation  so  as  to  enhance  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  lawful  motor  car- 
rier operations  which  are  essential  not  only 
to  meeting  the  growing  transportation  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
to  the  national  economy  and  defense,  and 
further  finds  that  a  program  of  joint  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
economic  laws  and  regulations  Is  needed  to 
achieve  this  end. 

"(B)  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommission  is  author- 
ized to  cooperate  with  appropriate  State 
oommlsslons  In  establishing,  developing,  and 
administering  a  State  motor  carrier  economic 
law  enforcement  program  to  combat  the  con- 
duct of  Illegal  motor  carrier  operatlona,  and 
In  providing  for  the  effective  enforcement  of 
such  programs. 

"Sec.  206b(2).  DEFiNiiioNa. — Aa  tiaed  In 
this  section — 

"(A)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Interstate  Oommerce  Oommission. 

"(B)  The  term  'motor  carrier'  means  any 
person  operating  In  commercial  service  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  pub- 
lic highways  a  motor  vehicle  with  six  or  more 
wheels  and  (1)  a  gross  weight  In  excess  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  or  (II)  designed  to 
transport  more  than  one  ton  of  cargo  or  more 
than  six  passengers  including  the  driver. 

"(C)  The  term  'motor  carrier  program' 
means  a  range  of  activities  specifically  de- 
signed to  Insure  the  enforcement  of  the 
economic  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  concerning  motor  carriers. 

"(D)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(S)  The  term  'State  commission'  means 
the  State  department  commission,  agency, 
officer,  or  official  authorized  by  State  law  to 
fix  rates  for  transportation  by  motor  car- 
riers or  to  certificate  or  permit  their  opera- 
tions. 

"(F)  The  term  'national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions'  means  the  national 
organization  of  the  State  commissions  re- 
ferred to  in  sections  202 (b)  and  206(f)  of 
the  Act. 

"Sec.  306(3).  Federal  Assistance  fob  Mo- 
tor Carrier  Programs. — The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing.  Increasing,  and  maintaining 
motor  carrier  programs  administered  by 
State  commissions  to  combat  Illegal  motor 
carrier  operations  by  enforcing  the  economic 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  States  and 
United  States  concerning  highway  transpor- 
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tatlon,  and  to  develop  Federal-State  (oop- 
eratlon  iu  the  conduct  of  these  progiams. 
"Sec.  205b(4).  Minimum  PBOGRAM.--Tbe 
Commission  shall  establish  by  order  a  zilni- 
mum  motor  carrier  program  to  be  us4  d  In 
determining  the  eligibility  of  a  State  t>  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  section. 

"Sic.  205b(5).  Minimum  Motor  CAiRiEB 
Ricrxji'noN  AND  Enfoeczment. — The  Com- 
mission shall  formulate  minimum  standards 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  economic  [laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  |  con- 
cerning motor  carriers,  after  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  State  commissions, 
the  national  organization  of  the  State  com- 
mUslons.  the  National  Motor  Caorter I  En- 
forcement Advisory  Committee  provided  for 
in  subsection  a05b(8)  (A) .  which  It  shallfpro- 
mulgate  within  two  years  after  this  Act  takes 
effect.  Plve  years  after  this  Act  takes  ejffect, 
the  State  commissions  which  have  efttab- 
llshed  enforcement  procedures  at  least  iqual 
to  those  minimum  enforcement  stan(^ds, 
may  receive  grants  under  this  sectloni  un- 
less the  Commission  finds  for  good 
shown,  and  publishes  Its  reasons  for 
finding,  that  a  later  effective  date  Is  U 
public  Interest.  The  Commission  may! 
good  cause  and  after  consultation  anq 
operation  with  the  above  parties,  by 
amend  or  revoke  any  such  enforcelnent 
standards  established  by  It  under  thlsTsec- 
tlon. 

"Sbc.  205b(6) .  GaAi»T  Adthobization.-*- 

"(A)  The  CommlBBlon  Is  authorlzeil  to 
make  grants  to  State  commissions  for  f  pe- 
riod of  two  years  after  this  Act  takes  affect 
In  an  amount  up  to  100  per  centum  o«  the 
coBt  of  planning,  developing,  and  estaUlsh- 
Ing  minimum  motor  carrier  prograni  In 
States  requiring  such  aaslstancc,  and  tfcere- 
after.  grants  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  ooet  of  malntafeilng 
and  f\irther  developing  effective  and  con- 
tinuing motor  carrier  programs.  The  Oom- 
mlsslon  shall  make  the  grants  authorized 
by  this  subsection  only  upon  application 
by  the  State  commission.  Whenever  a  $tate 
shall  have  two  or  more  State  commlsaionfl, 
as  determined  by  the  chief  legal  officer  of 
the  State,  the  States  shall  organize  a  'Odver- 
nor's  council'  comp>06ed  of  the  Govemar  or 
his  representative,  and  one  representatlfe  of 
each  State  cominlBBlon,  each  of  whom  ihall 
have  one  vote,  and  decisions  of  the  council 
shall  be  by  majority  vote.  Each  grant  atopll- 
■■^tlon  shall  describe  the  long-range  pro^^m 
proposed  by  the  applicant  State  to  carrj  out 
the  r>a«lc  pmrposes  set  forth  In  this  seiltlon 
and  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  inch 
additional  Information  as  the  Oomml^elon 
may  require.  The  Commission  may  apgrove 
an  application  for  a  grant  only  to  gtate 
commlsslonB  which :  i 

"(1)  have  a  Stat<  commission  or  cominls- 
slons,  and  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  dtate 
commissions,  the  motor  carrier  progran  for 
such  State  shall  be  coordinated  by  and 
throiugh  the  Governor's  council; 

"(2)  have  on  file  with  the  Oommlsslou  an 
approved  motor  carrier  program  with  regu- 
lations. Including  enforcement  proced'ires, 
conforming  to  the  purposes  and  require- 
ments of  this  section: 

"(S)  submit  an  annual  work  plan  satis- 
factory to  the  Commission  which  shall  dis- 
close the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  anitial 
program: 

"(4)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  will  be  so  usefl  as 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  praettcal, 
Increase  the  amount  of  funds  that  the! ap- 
plicant would  make  available  for  motor  car- 
rier enforcement  In  the  absence  of  iiuch 
Federal  funds;  and 

"(5)  provide  assxirance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission  that  its  expenditure  of  gtate 
funds  not  derived  from  Federal  sources^  for 
its  motor  carrier  program,  will  be  maintained 
at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the  aver- 


age level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last 
two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  not  disapprove 
any  State's  application  under  this  subsection 
without  first  providing  the  State  commission 
concerned  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
In  a  hearing  to  present  Its  views.  Each  State 
commission  receiving  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  an  annual  report  on  Its 
program  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Commission  requires. 

"(C)  Upon  application  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  commissions  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  September  30  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Commission  shall  pay  out 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  or  other  available  funds,  the  sum  of 
(20,000,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  it  deems 
Justified,  to  such  national  organization,  to 
pay,  during  the  ensuing  calendar  year,  the 
reasonable  cost  of  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  State  commissions,  to  assist  them  in 
the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  motor 
carrier  programs,  and  to  render  assistance  to 
such  commission  in  other  regulatory  matters. 

"(D)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  aid  the  State  commissions  to 
conduct  the  motor  carrier  programs  approved 
in  accordance  with  such  section  and  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Commission  among  the 
several  States  on  or  before  January  1  next 
preceding  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal 
year.  Such  funds  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  in  the 
following  manner; 

"One-half  in  the  ratio  which  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest 
available  F'ederal  census;  and 

"One-half  In  the  ratio  which  motor  carriers 
use  the  public  highways  within  the  State, 
based  on  the  reportable  miles  operated  by 
them  In  the  State  for  motor  fuel  tax  purposes 
or  on  other  appropriate  criteria,  bears  to  the 
total  motor  carrier  use  of  the  public  high- 
ways within  all  the  States;  Provided,  That  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum  of  each  year's  apportionment  or 
•50,000,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(E)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preced- 
ing the  conunencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  certify  to  each  State 
commission  the  funds  which  It  has  appor- 
tioned hereunder  to  each  State  for  such 
fiscal  year.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
apportionment  has  been  made  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  State  commission  of  any  State  de- 
siring to  obtain  financial  assistance  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  for  its  approval 
the  State's  motor  carrier  program  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  apportioned  for  such  fiscal  year. 
The  Commission  shall  act  on  each  State  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  practicable  after  It  has  been 
submitted.  The  Commission  may  approve  any 
program  in  whole  or  in  part.  Its  approval  of 
any  program  shall  be  deemed  a  contractural 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  payment  of  its  apportioned  contribution 
thereto.  If  a  State  commission  elects  not  to 
accept  the  funds  apportioned  to  It,  such 
funds  shall  be  reapportioned  In  accordance 
with  the  above  formula,  among  the  other 
States  whose  State  commissions  are  eligible  to 
receive  Federal  funds  under  this  section. 

"(P)  The  Commission  may,  In  Its  discre- 
tion, from  time  to  time  as  work  progresses 
make  payments  to  a  State  commission  for  the 
annual  program  costs  Incurred  by  it.  These 
payments  shall  at  no  time  exceed  th«  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  program  costs  incurred  to 
the  date  of  the  voucher  covering  such  pay- 
ment. After  completion  of  an  annual  pro- 
gram and  approval  of  the  final  voucher  by 
the  Commission,  the  State  commission  shail 
be  entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  appropri- 
ate funds  apportioned  to  it  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  Federal  share  on  account  of 
such  program.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 


to  such  official  or  officials  or  depository  aa 
may  be  designated  by  the  State  commission 
and  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  receive  public  funds  of  the  State. 

"(O)  State  personnel,  compensated  in 
whole  or  In  part  from  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section,  shall  be  authof. 
Ized,  while  engaged  In  the  conduct  of  the 
motor  carrier  program,  to  enforce  the  eco- 
nomic and  safety  laws  of  the  State  con- 
cerning highway  transportation. 

"Sec  205b  (7).  Tbainino. — In  order  to  en- 
courage training  In  the  motor  carrier  en- 
forcement field,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  training  and  In  addition  Is 
authorized — 

"(A)  to  make  continuing  studies  and  un- 
dertake  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
and  devices  to  improve  motor  carrier  en- 
forcement; 

"(B)  to  provide  Instructional  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  programs  authorized  un- 
der this  section,  and  special  workshops  for 
the  presentation  and  dissemination  of  In- 
formation resulting  from  special  projects 
authorized  by  this  subsection; 

"(C)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  obtained 
by  the  Commission  or  other  Federal  agencies, 
State  and  public  agencies,  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  private  organizations 
engaged  In  projects  under  this  subsection. 
Including  Information  relating  to  new  or  im- 
proved means  to  enforce  economic  laws  and 
regtilations  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion; and 

"(D)  to  make  grants  to  the  national  orga- 
nization of  the  State  commissions,  or  other 
national  orgHnlzations  representing  State 
governments  or  State  officials,  to  pay  up  to  SO 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  providing  train- 
ing to  officials  or  employees  of  State  com- 
missions relative  to  the  conduct  of  their 
motor  carrier  programs. 

"Sec.  206b(8).  National  Motor  Cuaaa 
Enfohcemznt  Aovisobt  Committkb;  Co- 
operation. — 

"(A)  There  Is  established  in  the  Commis- 
sion a  National  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement 
Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  20 
members  appointed  by  the  Commission,  five 
of  whom  shall  be  State  commissioners  nom- 
inated by  the  national  organization  of  the 
State  commissions.  The  remainder  of  the  ap- 
pointed members,  having  due  regard  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  public  and 
private  Interests  contributing  to,  affected  by, 
or  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  motor  car- 
rier programs.  Members  of  the  Conmilttee 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  such  Committee  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  such 
Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission,  but 
not  exceeding  $10  per  diem,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently.  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  Committee 
employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose. 

"The  National  Motor  Carrier  Enforce- 
ment Advisory  Committee  shall  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  on  matters  relating  to  the  activ- 
ities and  functions  of  the  Commission  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  motor  carrier  pro- 
grams. The  Committee  is  authorized  (1)  to 
review  training  projects  or  programs  sub- 
mitted to  or  recommended  by  It  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  motor  carrier  programs  and 
recommend  to  the  Commission  any  such  proj- 
ects which  It  believes  show  promise  of  mak- 
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ing  valuable  contributions  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  such  motor  carrier  programs  in  the 
public  interest;  and  (2)  review,  prior  to  Is- 
suance, regulations  and  standards  proposed 
to  be  Issued  by  order  of  the  Commission  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  205b (4)  and 
305b (5)  of  this  section  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations thereon.  Such  recommendations 
shall  be  published  in  connection  with  the 
Commission's  determination  or  order. 

•The  National  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement 
Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  direct,  but  at 
least  once  a  year. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  provide  such 
staff  and  facilities  to  the  National  Motor 
Carrier  ESiforcement  Advisory  Committee 
from  among  the  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  Conunisslon  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Committee. 

"(C)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  assist,  cooperate,  and  consult 
with  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  private 
industry,  the  national  organization  of  the 
State  commissions,  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties, In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  205b(9).  Administration  and  report- 
uto — 

"(A)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Commission  from  enforcing  any  other 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
relating  to  motor  carriers  In  those  States 
which  have  not  adopted  motor  carrier 
programs. 

"(B)  The  Commission  ^all  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  January  1  of  each  jrear  a  report 
on  the  activities  carried  on  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  during  the  pre- 
ceding full  fiscal  year  and  recommendations 
for  future  legislation,  If  any. 

"Sec.  3.  AtrrHoaizATioN  or  Appropria- 
tions.— 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 205a(6)  of  the  Interstate  Cammerce 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the   sums   of   • for   the   fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $ for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Oon- 
gresB  may  hereafter  authorize.  The  unex- 
pended balance  of  sums  appropriated  un- 
der this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  during  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  In  such  year. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  205a(7)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated   to    remain    available    \intll    ex- 

peoided   the  sums   of   $ for   the   fiscal 

year  endtog    June  30,   1972;    and  • for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

Motor  Carrier  Economic  Law  ENroRCEMENT 
Act — jDSTincATioN 

The  enactment  of  the  Motor  Oarrler  Eco- 
nomic Law  Elirforcement  Act  would  provide 
Federal  grants-in-aid  directly  to  the  State 
oommlsslons  In  enforcing  Federal  and  State 
economic  laws  concerning  highway  trans- 
portation. The  grants-in-aid  would  be  paid 
by  tixe  Interstate  Commerce  Oooimlsslon  to 
the  State  commissions  witiose  enforcement 
programs  meet  minimum  Federal  standards. 
This  proposed  Act  Is  similar  In  concept  to 
the  proposed  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act  de- 
•crlbed  above. 

Furthermore  the  proposed  Act  would  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  further  Imple- 
inent  Public  Law  89-170  (79  Stat.  648) 
which  authorized  the  IOC  to  make  coopera- 
fvo  agrewnents  with  the  various  States  to 
enforce  the  economic  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  con- 
cerning highway  transportation.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-170  [49  U.S.C,  Sec.  305(f)], 
the  agencies  of  47  States  have  executed  co- 
"Pwatlve  agreements  with  the  IOC. 

The  proposed  Act  Is  the  same  as  the  pro- 
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pKJsed  Motor  Carrier  Economic  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1969  which  was  introduced  In 
the  Ninety-first  Congress  on  S.  1921  by  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  (D.-Wash.),  H.R.  12147  by 
Representative  Rooney  (D.-Pa.),  and  HJl. 
12268  by  Representative  Prtedel  (D.-Md.). 
Rej>resentatlve  Rooney  on  February  2,  1971, 
automatically  reintroduced  this  legislation 
In  the  Ninety-second  Congress  as  H.R.  3321. 

S.  1914 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  require  carriers  by  railroad  to  ex- 
haust certain  State  remedies  prior  to  peti- 
tioning the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  relief  In  Intrastate  rate  cases 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Intrastate  Rail  Rate  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  13  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  sis  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  13(4) ) ,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  the  parenthetical  language  In  the 
proviso  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(If  the  State  au- 
thority having  Jurisdiction  thereof  shall  have 
denied  a  petition  duly  filed  with  It  by  said 
carrier  seeking  relief  regarding  such  rate, 
fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice,  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  shall  not 
have  acted  finally  on  such  petition  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  pres- 
entation thereof) ". 

Intrastate  Rail  Rate  Act — Justification 
The  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  72  Stat. 
670,  amended  Section  13(4)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.A.,  Sec.  13(4) )  to 
provide  that  a  railroad  may  seek  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  In- 
crease In  Intrastate  rates  by  alleging  unjust 
discrimination  against,  or  undue  burden 
upon,  interstate  commerce,  and  that  the 
ICC  is  required  to  take  Jurisdiction  and  to 
act  upon  the  proposed  rate  increase  "whether 
or  not  theretofore  considered  by  any  State 
agency  or  authority  and  without  regard  to 
the  pendency  before  any  State  agency  or  au- 
thority of  any  proceeding  relating  thereto." 

Although  this  provision  was  placed  In  the 
law  In  1959,  the  railroads  have  apparently 
made  no  effort  to  bypass  the  State  commis- 
sions until  December  24,  1969,  when  approxi- 
mately 80  railroads  filed  a  blanket  petition 
with  the  ICC  to  Increase  the  Intrastate  rate 
level  In  nine  Southern  States  to  the  current 
Ex  Parte  No.  262  Interstate  level.  The  peti- 
tioning railroads  did  not  await  or  even  seek 
Intrastate  rate  relief  from  the  commissions 
of  the  nine  Southern  States.  Intrastate 
Freight  Rates  and  Charges  in  Southern 
States,  1969,  Docket  No.  35203. 

Accordingly,  the  NARUC  has  urged  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  be  amended  by 
striking  the  parenthetical  language  In  the 
proviso  of  Section  13(4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  language: 
"(If  the  State  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof  shall  have  denied  a  petition  duly 
filed  with  It  by  said  carrier  seeking  relief  re- 
garding such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification, 
regulation,  or  practice.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
or  shall  not  have  acted  finally  on  such  peti- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  presentation  thereof) ". ' 


1  NARUC  support  for  this  amendment  Is 
evidenced  by:  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  February  25,  1970 
(NARUC  Bulletin  No.  14-1970,  p.  12);  the 
testimony  on  March  18,  1970,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  S. 
2355,  a  bill  to  establish  an  advisory  commis- 
sion to  make  a  study  and  report  with  respect 
to  freight  rates  (NARUC  Bulletin  No.  18- 
1970,  p.  12) ;  and  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Eighty-second  Annual  Convention  on 
November  19,  1970  (NARUC  Bulletin  No.  48- 
1970,  p.  8) . 


It  Is  essential  to  the  full  protection  of  the 
consumer  interest  that  the  State  commis- 
sions retain  primary  Jurisdiction  over  Intra- 
state rail  rates.  The  intrastate  traffic  pattern 
in  each  State  is  unique  and,  therefore,  each 
State  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
seek  to  maximize  the  abundance  of  low  cost 
transportation  of  certain  economically  sig- 
nificant commodities  within  Its  borders  in 
order  to  stimulate  business  and  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Its  citi- 
zens. ICC  review  in  these  matters  should  only 
be  directed  to  a  substantial  disparity  which 
operates  as  a  real  discrimination  against  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  Congress  should  leave 
appropriate  discretion  to  the  State  commis- 
sions to  Initially  deal  with  Intrastate  rates 
in  relation  to  the  general  level  of  rates  which 
the  ICC  has  found  to  be  fair  to  interstate 
commerce. 

Furthermore,  retaining  Initial  State  con- 
sideration of  Intrastate  rate  cases  will  as- 
sure that  consumers  within  the  State,  and 
especially  small  shippers,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  In  a  local  forum  and 
before  a  State  commission  who.  through  Its 
day-to-day  contact  with  local  problems,  Is 
In  the  best  position  to  Judge  local  needs 
within  the  framework  of  the  overall  revenue 
requirements  of  the  railroads.  WhUe  It  is 
practical  for  a  small  shipper  to  appear  at  a 
public  hearing  In  the  State  capital  and  ver- 
bally express  his  views,  how  many  small  ship- 
pers can  afford  to  employ  the  attorneys  and 
other  experts  required  for  filing  Intricate 
pleadings  with  the  ICC  in  Washington,  DC? 

S.  1915 
A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal -State  coopera- 
tion of  environmental  values  while  facili- 
tating construction  of  needed  electric 
power  supply  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal -State  Electric  Power  Environment- 
al Protection  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  In  furtherance  of 
the  national  environmental  policy  as  set 
forth  In  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (86  Stat.  852).  and  the  national 
electric  energy  policy  as  set  ror*.h  in  section 
202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C, 
Sec.  824(a)),  hereby  finds  and  declares  the 
national  public  Interest  In  the  environment, 
the  Interest  of  interstate  commerce,  the  In- 
terest of  public  and  private  Investors  In  elec- 
tric utUlty  facilities,  and  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers of  electric  energy  require; 

(a)  That  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
adequate  to  the  Nation's  need  for  a  reli- 
able electric  power  supply  be  constructed 
upon  a  timely  basis,  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sonant with  the  preservation  of  Important 
environmental  values  and  wise  comprehen- 
sive use  of  the  Nation's  air,  land,  and  water 
resources  for  all  beneficial  purposes,  public 
and  private; 

(b)  That  In  order  to  avoid  undue  delays  in 
the  construction  of  needed  bulk  power  sup- 
ply facilities  and  to  provide  for  full  and 
timely  consideration  of  environmental  con- 
sequences well  In  advance  of  such  construc- 
tion, all  of  the  Nation's  electric  entitles 
should  be  required  to  engage  In  adequate 
long-range  planning,  and  that  certifying 
agencies  be  established  for  the  preconstruc- 
tlon  review  of  bulk  power  supply  facility 
sites  and  all  related  bulk  power  supply  facili- 
ties; 

(c)  That  the  siting  of  bulk  power  plants 
and  high-voltage  transmission  lines  be 
treated  as  a  significant  aspect  of  land  use 
planning  In  which  all  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  Issues  with  respect  to 
a  bulk  power  supply  project  at  the  State 
or  regional  level  should  be  resolved  in  an 
Integrated  fashion; 

(d)  That  Federal,  relgonal,  and  State 
governmental  authorities  be  authorized  and 
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empowered  to  act  expeditiously  in  coord  mat- 
ing reviews  to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mantal  values  and  certifying  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  j  bulk 
power  supply  facilities,  all  to  the  eiid  of 
assuring  for  the  Nation  an  adequate!  and 
reliable  supply  of  electric  power  thaough 
a  balanced  and  comprehensive  use  o|  the 
Nation's  air,  land,  and  water  resource^  for 
all  beneficial  pxirposes.  public  and  private; 

(e)  That  long-range  planning  be  carried 
out  through  the  electric  rellabUity  coi^cUs 
voluntarUy  established  on  regional  an^  na- 
tional bases  and  open  to  aU  systems  icom- 
prlslng  the  various  component  parfs  of 
the  electric  utUlty  Industry,  investor  jown- 
ed  publicly  owned,  and  cooperatively  o*med, 
and  by  participation  of  these  councils  In 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  section  202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act    (16  VS.C.  824a(a)):    and 

(f )  That  a  program  be  undertaken  Hy  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  th^  de- 
velopment of  new  approaches  or  meth(^ds  of 
locating  or  grouping  bulk  power  supply 
faculties  within  particular  geographic  areas, 
at  surface  or  subsurface  levels,  or  inl  con- 
junction with  the  location  of  physical  facul- 
ties U3ed  in  other  types  of  energy,  trans- 
portation, or  communications  services  Which 
^y  be  avaUable  to  the  general  tublic 
through  public  or  private  suppliers.  , 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act:  , 

la)  "Electric  entity"  means  any  indltldu^ 
or  corporation  which  owns  or  operate^  bulk 
power  supply  facUltlee.  or  plans  to  ofra  or 
^rate  such  faclUUee.  however  organised  or 
owned,  whether  Investor  owned,  piibllcly 
owned  or  cooperatively  owned.  Inclu4ing  a 
"State"  or  a  "municipality"  as  dofln|ed  In 
-  .ection  3(6)  and  3(7)  ot  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U  S  C,  Sec.  796) ,  but  not  the  tynlted 
States  or  an  agency,  authority,  or  l*«tru- 
mentaUty  thereof,  or  any  corporation  Which 
directly  or  Indirectly  la  wholly  owned  by  the 
United  States,  its  agencies,  authortttes.  or 
InstrumentAhtleB;  , 

(b)  "Federal  electric  entity"  meai^^  the 
United  States,  an  agency,  authority,  br  in- 
Btrumentality  thereof,  or  any  oocporatlon 
which  directly  or  indirectly  is  whoUy  owned 
by  the  United  StAte*.  Its  agencies,  ailthori- 

•llee  or  Instrumentalities,  which  o^ns  or 
operates  bulk  power  supply  faollltleB  o^  plans 
to  own  or  operate  such  facilities: 

(c)  "Bulk  power  supply  fadlltlee"  bieana 
electric  generating  equipment  and  Maod- 
ated  faculties  designed  for.  or  capable  of. 
operation  at  a  capacity  of  300.000  kUowatta 
or  more,  or  any  sizable  additions  ttoereto 
as  defined  by  the  appropriate  certifying 
agency,  or  electric  transmission  Unas  and 
associated  facilities  designed  for.  or  (»pftble 
of.  operation  at  a  nominal  voltage  of  230 
kllovolts  or  more,  between  phase  conductors 
for  alternating  current  or  between  pdles  for 
direct  current,  or  any  sizable  additions  there- 
to as  defined  by  the  appropriate  certifying 
agency,  except  that  any  facilities  subject  to 
licensing  pursuant  to  part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  Sees.  792-«23),  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  8(c)  of  this  Act; 

(d)  "Federal  certifying  agency"  me^ns  the 
Federal  Power  Oommlaaloin  or  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  if  desig- 
nated by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
respect  to  nucleax  fadlltlee  falling  within 
the  definition  of  bulk  power  supply  faftlllties; 

(e)  "State  or  regional  certifying  agency" 
means  the  State  or  regional  agency,  aujthorlty 
or  other  entity  authorized  and  empowered 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  provided  for 
In  this  Act  within  the  State  or  Staftee  af- 
fected; I 

(f)  "Regional"  means  the  governmentB  of 
two  or  more  States; 

(g)  "State  Joint  board"  means  a  <!©rtlfy- 
Ing   agency   authorized   and   empowered   to 


carry  out  the  responsibilities  provided  for 
in  this  Act  within  the  State  or  States  af- 

(h)  "National  organization  of  the  State 
oommlsaions"  means  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  commissions  referred  to  in 
sections  202(b)  and  206(f)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (49  V3.C.  Sees. 
302(b).  305(g)); 

(i)  "State  commission'  meana  the  regu- 
latory agency  of  the  State  having  Jurtsdlc- 
tion  to  regulate  rates  and  charges  fOT  the 
sale  of  electric  energy  to  constmiers  within 
the  State,  or  if  no  such  regulatory  agency 
exists,  the  Governor  of  the  State; 

(J)  "State  commissioner"  means  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regulatory  agency  of  the  State 
having  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  rates  and 
charges  for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  to  con- 
sumers within  the  State,  or  if  no  such  regu- 
latory agency  exists,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  or  his  designee;  and 

(k)  "Commencement  of  oonartruction 
means  any  clearing  of  the  land,  excavation, 
or  other  substantial  action  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  natxiral  environment  of 
the  site  or  route  but  does  not  Include 
changes  desirable  for  the  teanjwrary  use  of 
the  land  for  public  recreational  usee,  neces- 
sary borings  to  determine  foundation  con- 
ditions or  other  preoonstruotton  monitoring 
to  establish  background  Information  related 
to  the  sultablUty  of  the  sdte  or  to  the  pro- 
tection of  environmental  values. 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  Each  eleotric  entity  and  Fed- 
eral electric  entity  shall  prepare  annuaUy  its 
long-range  plans  for  bulk  power  supply 
faculties  pursuant  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  within 
ninety  days  after  enactment  hereof,  upon  the 
advice  of  interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  the  i»tional  organization  of 
the  State  commissions.  These  plans  may  be 
part  of  a  single  regional  plan  and  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  general  location,  size,  and 
type  of  aU  bulk  power  supfrty  facilities  to  be 
owned  or  operated  by  such  entity  and  whose 
ooDflttuotton  la  projected  to  ooimnence  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  ten  years,  together  with  an 
Identification  of  all  existing  facilities  to  be 
removed  from  utility  service  during  such 
period  or  upon  completion  of  construction 
of  such  bulk  power  supply  faculties; 

(2)  Identify  the  location  of  tentative  sites 
for  the  oonatructlon  of  future  powerplanta 
as  defined  In  aeotion  3(c),  including  an  in- 
ventory of  sites  for  all  plants  on  which  con- 
struction is  to  be  commenced  in  the  suc- 
ceeding five  years,  and  the  general  location 
of  the  routes  of  tranamlaalon  lines  as  defined 
in  section  3(c).  and  Indicate  the  relation- 
ship of  the  planned  sites,  routes,  and  facil- 
ities thereon  to  environmental  values  and 
describe  how  potential  adverse  effects  on 
such  values  vrtli  be  avoided  or  minimized; 

(3)  reflect  and  describe  such  entity's  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  the  bulk  iwwer  supply 
faculty  plans  identified  therein  with  those 
of  the  other  entities  so  as  to  provide  a  co- 
ordinated regional  plan  for  meeting  the 
electric  power  needs  of  the  region; 

(4)  reflect  and  describe  such  entity's  ef- 
forts to  involve  environmental  protection 
and  land-use  planning  agencies  in  their 
planning  process  so  as  to  Identify  and  mini- 
mize environmental  problems  at  the  earUest 
possible  stage  in  the  planning  process;  and 

( 5 )  supply  such  additional  information  as 
the  Federal  certifying  agency  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  interested  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  the  national  organization  of  the  State 
commissions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  electric  entity  and  the  Federal 
electric  entity,  shall  give  Initial  public  no- 
tice of  its  plans  referred  to  In  sulwection 
(a) .  by  flUng  annually  a  oopy  of  such  plans, 
together  with  its  projections  of  demand  for 
electricity  that  the  facilities  would  meet, 
with  the  appropriate  certifying  agency,  with 


the  Federal  Power  Oommlsslon  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  with 
such  other  affected  Federal,  State,  regional, 
and  local  governmental  authorities,  and  citi- 
zens' environmental  protection  and  resource 
planning  groups  requesting  such  plan*. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  several  States,  within 
twenty-four  months  from  the  date  ot  enact- 
ment hereof,  may  designate  or  establish  a 
decisionmaking  agency  at  the  State  or  re- 
gional level,  which  may  be  an  existing  or 
newly  created  agency,  for  the  certification  of 
sites  and  related  bulk  power  supply  facUl- 
ties  of  any  electric  entity.  These  State  or 
regional  certifying  agencies  ahaU  be  desig- 
nated or  established  and  administered  la 
accordaikce  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  possess  adequate  staffs  with 
technical  and  professional  competence.  Each 
State  or  regional  certifying  agency  shall  pro- 
vide for  parUcli>ation  in  its  decisionmaking 
processes  by  environmental  protection,  nat- 
ural resoiu'ce,  and  planning  components  of 
the  State  government  or  governments  In- 
volved, and  provide  for  participation  also  by 
components  of  such  governments  having  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  provision  of  elec- 
tric power  service.  Such  agency  may  also 
provide  for  participation  by  members  of  the 
public. 

(b)  The  Governor  of  each  State  which  des- 
ignates or  establishes  such  a  decision  making 
agency  and  procediues,  either  as  a  State  or 
regional  entity,  shall  notify  the  Federal  c«- 
tlfylng  agency  of  that  fact,  and  thereupon 
the  Federal  certifying  agency.  If  it  finds  such 
authorities  and  procedures  to  be  In  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  shaU  Issue 
a  certificate  of  qualification  of  procedure 
with  respect  to  each  such  State,  which  cer- 
tificate shaU  be  revoked  by  the  Federal  certi- 
fying agency  If  the  State  or  regional  certify- 
ing agency  fall*  to  abide  by  said  require- 
ments, but  unless  revoked,  shall  constitute 
conclusive  evidence  of  Its  authority  to  exer- 
cise the  provisions  of  section  6  hereof,  for 
such  period  as  the  certificate  remains  effec- 
tive. 

(c)  If.  within  twenty-four  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  hereof,  a  decWon- 
maklng    agency    and    procedures    are    not 
designated  or  established  for  the  certification 
of  sites  and  related  bulk  power  supply  facul- 
ties within  one  or  more  of  the  several  States, 
and  qualified  In  the  manner  as  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b) .  or  if  such  certificate  of  quali- 
fication of  procedtire  Is  later  revoked,  the 
Stato  Joint  board  for  the  power  pool  area 
Involved,  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  shall  have  exclusive  authority 
to  issue  a  certificate  of  site  and  faculty  with 
respect  to  any  bulk  power  supply  facility  of 
any  electric  entity  within  any  said  State  or 
States.  With  respect  to  each  such  State  the 
authority  of  such   Stato  Joint  board  shall 
continue   until   such  Stato  or  States  have 
qualified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof. 
Any  proceedings  for  the  certification  of  sites 
and  btxlk  power  facilities  which  are  pend- 
ing before  such  Stato   Joint  board  on  the 
date  of  isstiance  of  any  certiflcato  d  qualifi- 
cation of  procedure  by  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  shaU  continue  to  be  ppoceedings  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  such  Stato  Joint 
board  and  shall  require  Its  certiflcato  before 
construction  shall  commence,  except  that  the 
Stato  Joint  board  may  in  its  discretion  trans- 
fer such  proceeding  to  the  appropriato  State 
or  regional  certifying  agency. 

(d)  The  Federal  certifying  agency,  priw  w 
denying  or  revoking  a  certiflcato  of  qu«il^<»; 
tion  of  procedure  in  respect  to  matters 
arising  under  subsection  (b) ,  shall  consult 
with  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  Stwe 
or  States  Involved,  informing  each  of  the 
particular  respects  in  which  the  State  or 
regional  certifying  agency's  authorities  or 
procedures  fall  to  comply  with  the  require- 
mente  of  this  Act.  and  shall  afford  each  State 
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.ff«rt.ed  a  reasonable  time  to  respond  and  to      If  aftor  twenty-four  months  from  dato  of  en-      al  certifying  agency  or  agencies  or  *  ^t« 
sffectea  a  reaauiiauio  i.ixu  ==i,,~  —        ^^     ',  *v.^.^  ..  „^  „„.iifl»,i  ftt^t*  nr      *oint.  bnerd  to  act  UDon  a  timely  or  oondu- 


actment  hereof,  there  Is  no  qualified  Stato  or     Joint  board  to  act  upon  a  timely 
re)  A^Ty  Stato  dlssatfsfled  with  the  action      regional  ceri;lfylng  agency  in  one  or  more  of     slve  l««l8  with  "^^f  J**^*^.^^^"^ 
<f2.^L,  «,rtifvin.  a«encv  denying  or      the  several  Stotos.  no  electric  entity  ^     '^^^^^^^ ^^^  Z  l^  orTf^Tt 


make  appropriato  changes 
(e)  Any  Stott  dlssatlsfle 
of  the  Federal  certifying  agency  denying 
revoking  a  certiflcato  of  qualification  of 
oedxire  as  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 


commence  to  construct  or  begin  operation  of 

-^„r«  ^  reierrea  w  m  »uuo«.wui^  yu,  .^y  bulk  power  supply  faclUties  within  said  Stato  period  in  excess  oi  one  y<»«,  ~i«  uu-.-  -.  - 

****^.^t^«n,trtedStaticriirt;of  Ai>Deal^  or  States  unless  there  shall  have  been  ob-  result    thereof    the    public    intoreet    in    an 

?^CdrSilt^^wmch'*su^h^^fs  fjK.  talned  from  the  appropriato  Stato  joint  boaM  -^equato  and  reliable  regl^^lhuUp^^ 

^t^Lr^^ol  the  summons  and  notice  of  such  a  certiflcato  of  si  to  and  fadUty  wltii  supply    imperatively    and    Vff  °lf,»?>yjr 

r^^riTany  plac^ %^^the  United  Stotos.  respect  to  such  bulk  power  supply  faculties  quires  a  decision  with  "^P^L^^i^^n 

?rthe  ^urtlhall    have    Jurisdiction   to  to  be  constructed  or  operated  wltiiin  said  flcation.    The    P«»«*^ ,  ^^^^  ^'^J^'^^^^'' 

^rm^eSn  of  the  agency,  to  set  it  aside  Stoto  or  Stotes  by  any  suoh  electric  entity.  shaU  prescribe  by  regulation  the  facts  n«. 

T^iS!  ^  m    part    ^d   for   good   cause  Such  facilities  shall  be  constructed,  operated,  essary  to  oonstituto  thebas^  of  e^^h  sho^ 

LS  to  remand  toe  case  to  the  agency  for  and  maintained  in  accordance  wlUa  the  torms  ing.  giving  due  «'^«»*r?^^,'^J*'  "^^  fj!^ 

JSr    deUberation:    Provided.    T^at    any  and  oondltions  of  tiie  certiflcato.  AppUcatlons  upon    adequacy   and   rellabUity   of^e^ 

^SKent  of  the  court  shaU  bi  subject  th  for  certificates  for  bulk  power  faclUties  al-  supply  of  tiie  lack  of  "^y-^^  "^J^^^" 

JS  by  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ready  under  consti-uction  on  the   effective  slve,  action  by  the  9^^,  °^»^^J^,^2^^, 


States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro 
vlded  in  section  1264  of  title  28.  Unltod  Stotos 
Oode.  Upon  the  filing  of  an  appeal,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals  shall  forthwith 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the  Federal 
certifying  agency,  which  agency  thereupon 
shall  file   with  the  court   the  record   upon 


S\ioh  applications  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Federal  Power  Oommlsslon,  and  if  It  makes 
a  finding,  upon  the  advice  of  the  interested 
PedenaJ  agencies,  that  adequato  and  reliable 
regional  bulk  power  supply  wUl  be  mato- 
rlally  impaired  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a 
Stoito    or    States    have    failed    to    act    upon 


dato  of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  promptly 
with  the  appropriato  certifying  agency,  and 
certificates  shaU  be  granted  for  any  applica- 
tion showing  a  sizable  Investment  applicable 
only  to  the  slto  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
implication  on  the  effective  dato  of  this  sub- 

ahaii  me  wiui  kuc  ^,^^l.  «.c  .^^.^   «i~-      section,  as  defined  by  the  appropriato  cer-     -^.,  ,v.  ., 

^ii^he^ppealed  action  was  entored  as  tifylng  agency,  solely  on  a  showing  that  all  a  timely  or  «>nduslve  ^^  ^'J^J^  «; 
Droned  in  s^tion  2112  of  title  28,  Unlt«d  permits  or  licenses  required  when  comrtruc-  piration  of  a  period  of  °^^J^.^^^ 
Ctefi  Code  Uoon  the  filing  by  the  agency  tion  In  fact  commenced  had  been  obtained,  dato  the  application  is  filed  the  r^««^ 
of  toe  SSd  toe  J^lction  of  the^court  Operation  of  any  bulk  power  facilities  whose  certifying  agency  shall  effective  upon  the 
^Ln  he  eicluklve  construction  had  conmienced  on  or  before     dato  of  such  finding,   have   Jurisdiction  to 

,f\  A  s^te  lolnt  board  under  the  nrovl-  the  effective  dato  of  toU  subsection  may  act  In  these  clrcumstonces.  removing  from 
Jil  ^  fh^^ir^r^  i^o^  Mle^  of  commence  prior  to  certification  if  a  timely  the  Stoto  or  States  concerned  any  baste  upon 
^r^Bur^^^n^  ^^Z^ritoto  d^lslon  hai  not  been  made,  subject  to  any  which  to  proceed  further  injespect  of  Stoto 
X^it^U  oT^Ttoe  re^nl^mlnatod  reasonable  actions  or  conditions  that  may  regional,  or  Stoto  Joint  board  certiflca*lon  of 
ryT  ^to  ^^ssl^n  ^  ap^nS  b?  be  later  required  by  toe  appropriato  certify-  ...  .«r«,t«i  bulk  oower  supply  faculties.  The 
ny  uut>  o  _  i'»~       _      J      lug  body.  No  certiflcato  is  required  for  buUc 

power  facilities  already  in  operation  on  said 
effective  dato,  but  such  certlflcates  are  re- 
quired for  sizable  additions  thereto  as  de- 
fined by  the  appropriato  certifying  body, 
(b)   All  applications  by  any  electric  entity 


toe  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon.  Each  Stoto 
oommiaslon  shall  certify  to  toe  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  name,  title,  and  address  of 
Its  nonUnee.  A  substitution  of  membership 
»^n  a  board  from  any  Stote  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  the  nomination  by  the  Stoto 
conunlsslon  of  a  successor  and  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  Federal  Power  Oommlsslon.  If 
a  State  commission  shaU  fall  to  nomlnato  a 
member.  In  toe  original  constitution  of  the 
board  or  to  fill  a  vacancy  therein,  the  board 
Shall  be  constituted,  or  Shall  continue  to 
function,  without  a  member  from  such  Stoto 
until  suoh  time.  If  ever,  as  such  a  member 
shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  as  pro- 
vided above.  Eiach  member  of  the  board  shall 


the  affected  bulk  power  supply 
Federal  certifying  agency  shall  accord  prior- 
ity to  all  petitions  for  certlfioates  of  slto 
and  facility  filed  under  this  subsection  and 
shall  resolve  them  In  accordance  wlto  the 
provisions  of  section  7. 

Sec.    7.    (a)    The   certifying   agendes   are 


for  a  certiflcato  of  slto  and  facility  from  a  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  punsuant 

Stoto  or  regional  certifying  agency  or  Stato  to  section  6  hereof,  to  Issue  certlfloatos  or 

Joint  board  or  by  a  Federal  electric  entity  si  to  and  facility  for  bulk  power  suppiyia- 

from  a  Federal  certifying   agency  shall  be  cUltles.  if  such  agencies  find,  aftw  having 

filed  with  toe  certifying  agency  not  less  toan  considered   avaUable    alternatives,    that   the 

one  year  prior  to  the  planned  date  of  com-  use  of  toe  alto  or  route  wUl  not  unduly  im- 

mencement  of  construction  of  the  affected  pair   important    environmental    values   ana 

bulk  power  supply  faculties  and  such  plans  wUl  be  reasonably  necessary  to  ™***  *'f*^*' 

may  be  subject  to  reasonable  modlflcatlon  power  needs,  or  otoerwlse  to  deny  such  oer- 


ahall  be  vested  with  the  same  righto,  duties, 
powers,  and  Jurisdiction  as  are  vested  in  a 
hearing  examiner  when  designated  by  the 
Commission  to  hold  a  hearing.  The  members 


vioea  aoove.  aacn  meuxocr  ui  uur  uu«u  »ii»..  during  toe  period  of  review.  As  a  prerequisito  ufioates  If  the  aPPl"*°*  J*"?,  *°  Jz^n^ 
have  one  vote.  The  chairman  of  the  board  to  such  filing,  the  electric  entity  or  Federal  with  toe  "^^^^^^^^LJ?  «llnov  Sail  be 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  board  electric  entity  shall  have  compiled  with  the  judgment  of  the  certifying  "J*^^  *^'  . 
and  shall  serve  at  their  pleasure.  All  decl-  provUlons  of  section  4  hereof;  and  virlto  re-  conclusive  on  al^  'l^«*^^"f„™,^*'?*Jf^ 
slons  of  toe  board  shall  be  by  majority  voto.  speot  to  powerplants  and  transmission  line  use.  Stoto  air  and  water  q^^ly  ^ST-ftioe' 
The  Fedeml  Power  Commission,  if  requested  routes,  except  for  good  cause  shown,  shall  public  convenlenoe  and  '^•^"'2i;„l!!^!S 
by  the  board,  shall  designato  an  examiner  to  have  compUed  with  the  requirement  that  and  any  other  Stoto  or  lo«l  ^^^^^ 
advise  wlto  and  assist  the  board  In  the  the  site  selected  Is  from  among  those  sites  but  the  certificates  ^h^  be  p»n^  omy 
handling  of  any  proceedings  before  it.  The  In  the  electric  entity's  or  Federal  electric  after  toe  «PP™P'^^*** ,  *=*''^Jl^*f^^L^ 
Federal  Power  Commlaslon.  if  requested  by  entity's  flve-ycar  Inventory  of  sites  approved  ascertained  that  all  »Pf*^*^'  Ht^^ 
the  board,  shall  provide  the  board  from  by  toe  relevant  agency  pursuant  to  section  standards,  P«™*"-  «*  "*=*^«;^.'*  ^i 
among  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the  8(c)  hereof  and  that  it  wlU  utilize  the  general  sattefled  or  o«»l^_J^« .f**;'™'^ 
Conunlsslon  such  stoff  and  fadlltles  as  are  transmission  line  routes  Identified  In  the  ahow  acoeptonce  thereof  '^_^J'"*  *PPi*^. 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  electric  entity's  or  Federal  electric  entity's  and  a^waneot  to  <»™P'y  ,*^*'\ ^°*,™^^ 
board.  In  conducting  hearings,  each  board     long-range  plans.  mento  of  this  Act  Including  f  ■"Tt"^ 

(c)  It  Is  toe  Intent  of  Congress  that  any  the  applicant's  adtton  to  na^  ,  ^„  I!t 
certifying  agency  shall  complete  action  on  of  section  202(a)  of  the  f****^.  \°?'"  j*"^ 
each  application  filed  pursuant  to  the  au-  ( i6  U.S.C.  824a(a) ) ,  regarding  rellablUty  and 
thorlty  of  this  Act  within  the  one-year  period      adequacy  of  electric  service.  „^„_«jjon, 

of  the  Joint  board  when  admlnistoring  the      prior  to  construction  as  provided  under  the  (b)    In  the  consW«ra«on  ot   w"^ 

provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  reimbursed  by      procedures  of  subsection   (b) .  For  a  period     for  certificates  of  site  ana  '"f*"^''  "'?' 
the  Commission  for  their  reasonable  travel      of  forty-eight  months  from  the  date  of  en-     tifylng  agency  shall   a»^«  '"^  „f  .ii  <.«- 

-.  ... .  .        . .      actment   hereof,   any   of   the   provisions   of     view  and  adequate  consideration  or  "i  » 

vHomnentol  valuefi,  Including  the  Unpact  on 
adjacent  Stotes.  and  other  relevant  factors 
bearing  on  whether  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  would  be  best  served  by  the  issuance  of 
the  oertlflcate.  In  the  issuance  of  such  cer- 
tiflcates  toe  certifying  agency  may  impose 
such  reasonable  terms  and  oondltlons  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Such  certlflcates.  when  Is- 
sued, shall  be  final  and  subjec*  only  to  Judi- 
cial review. 

Ssc.  8.  Each  certifying  agency  is  hereby  em- 
powered, autoorlzed.  and  directed— 

(a)  To  review  and  comment  on  the  long- 
range  plans  prepared  and  filed  pursuant  to 
section  4  hereof  and  make  the  information 
contolned  therein  readUy  available  to  the 
general  public  and  Interested  governmental 
agencies. 


and  subsistence  expenses.  A  board  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  shall  direct  by  toe  giving  of  reason- 
able advance  notice.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  board  shall  constltuto  a  quorum. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Effective  twenty -four  montos 
from  the  date  of  toe  enactment  hereof,  no 
electric  entity  shall  commence  to  construct 
or  begin  operation  of  bulk  power  supply 
faculties  within  a  Stote  or  Stotos.  unless  It 
hag  obtained  from  each  such  Stoto  or  Stotes 
a  certiflcato  of  site  and  facility  with  respect  to 
those  faculties,  issued  by  each  qualified  State 
Or  regionsJ  certifying  agency  and  no  Federal 
electric  entity  shall  commence  to  construct 
or  begin  operation  of  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
clUties unless  it  has  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  a  certlficite  of  site 
snd  faculty  with  respect  to  those  faculties. 


section  6  may  be  waived  by  the  certifying 
agency  In  respect  to  filed  applications  of  elec- 
tric entitles  and  Federal  electric  entitles  for 
good  cause  shown.  Compliance  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  Section  4  hereof  In  respect  to 
planning  and  filing  requlremento  shall  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  timely  dla- 
clostire  of  construction  plans  In  support  of 
petitions  for  expeditious  proceedings  In- 
volving toe  biUk  power  supply  faculties  in  all 
courts  and  administrative  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  Stotes. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  6  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  no*wltihst.andlng. 
any  electric  entity  may  petition  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  for  a  certiflcate  of  site  and 
facility  based  upon  the  entity's  showing  to 
that  agency  of  a  faUure  ol  a  Stote  or  region- 
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(b)  To  compile  and  publish  each  year  la  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  powerplant  sites 
and  general  locations  of  transmJssloni  line 
routes  within  Its  respective  Jurisdiction  as 
identified  In  the  long-range  plans  of  the  elec- 
tric entities  and  Federal  electric  entltleaj  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  (2).  Identifying  ttte  lo- 
cation of  such  sites  and  the  approximate 
year  when  construction  Is  expected  to  com- 
mence and  to  make  such  Information  readily 
available  to  the  general  public,  to  each  ^ews- 
paper  of  dally  or  weekly  circulation  ^thln 
the  area  affected  by  the  proposed  slte^  and 
to  other  interested  Federal.  State,  and] local 
agencies.  I 

(c)  To  conduct  public  hearings  wltti  re- 
spect to  any  proposed  power  plant 'sites 
Identified  five  years  In  advance  of  construc- 
tion and  to  decide  whether  or  not  any!  such 
sites  should  be  approved  for  inclusion  Ih  the 
electric  entity's  five-year  Inventory  ofjsltes. 
The  basis  for  such  decision  shall  be  waether 
or  not  construction  of  any  plant  at  th«  pro- 
posed site  wo\ild  unduly  Impair  Important 
environmental  values.  It  Is  contemj^lated 
that  any  such  hearings  on  the  site  Itself 
will  be  held  promptly  after  the  site  Is  identi- 
fied. J 

(d)  Upon  the  receipt  of  an  application  for 
a  certificate  of  site  and  facility  pursuant  to 
section  6  hereof,  to  publish  a  notice  ln|  each 
newspaper  of  daUy  or  weekly  clrculatloni  serv- 
ing the  affected  area  which  describee  the 
location  of  the  facilities  (power  plant  and 
transmission  lines)  and  other  pertlneiit  de- 
tails concerning  the  facilities,  and  whlci  pro- 
vides the  date  of  the  public  hearing  thpreon 
which  shall  be  held  prior  to  the  Issuaiice  of 
the  certificate  of  site  and  facility  applied 
for.  J 

(e)  TO  require  such  information  from  elec- 
tric entitles  and  Federal  electric  entities  as 
It  deems  necessary  to  accompany  applications 
for  Certificates  of  Site  and  Facility  atid  to 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  hearings  and  a*y  in- 
vestigations or  studies  It  may  \mdertake. 

(f)  To  conduct  any  studies  or  Inve^tlga- 
tlons  which  It  deetns  necessary  or  appro|»rlate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.     ^ 

(g)  To  Issue  such  niles  and  regulations, 
after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  0.  An  electric  entity  holding  a  C  ertlfl- 
cate  of  Site  and  Facility  as  referred  to  In 
Section  6,  and  which  cannot  acquire  b]  con- 
tract, or  Is  unable  to  atgree  with  the  Ind; 
vlduAl,  oorporatlon.  or  other  owner  (other 
than  the  United  States  Oovernmenl ) ,  of 
property  as  to  compeneatlon  to  be  pad  for 
the  neceaary  rights-of-way  or  other  prop- 
erty to  oonstTuot,  operate,  and  m&inta|n  the 
certified  bvUk  power  supply  facilities^  may 
acquire  the  same  by  the  exercise  of  thei  right 
ol  eminent  domain  In  the  district  co^irt  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  In  Which 
such  property  may  be  located,  or  In  tiiei  State 
coxirts.  In  any  proceeding  brought  li  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  peti- 
tioner may  file  with  the  petition  or  4t  any 
time  before  Judgment  a  declaration  of  iakln^ 
In  the  manner  and  with  the  conseqiiences 
provided  by  sections  25aa,  268b,  and  2f8d  of 
tltae  40,  United  States  Code,  and  thej  peti- 
tioner shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  prolusions 
of  said  section  which  are  applicable  to  the 
United  States  when  it  files  a  declaration  of 
taking  hereunder.  i 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  Congress 
is  hereby  given  to  two  or  more  Sta^  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  SLgreemenM  oi;  com- 
pacts not  in  conflict  with  any  law  or  ^eaty 
of  the  United  States  for  oooperatJve ,  effort 
and  mutual  aaelstance  in  certificating  sites 
and  related  bulk  power  supply  facUlOles  of 
electric  enitities.  for  the  enforcement  o^  their 
respective  laws  thereon,  and  for  the  pstab- 
Uahment  of  such  authorities  or  agencies, 
Jodnt  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  Ideslr- 
aUe  for  Implementing  such  agreemetts  or 


compacts.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  section  Is  expressly  reserved. 

(b)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage cooperation  among  the  various  State 
and  regional  certifying  agencies  In  the  plan- 
ning of  bulk  power  facilities  and  In  their 
review  of  appUoatlons  for  certificates  of  site 
and  facility  Intruding  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  procedures  and  Joint  actions  by 
the  several  States,  and  also  to  encourage 
compacts  between  the  States  to  coordinate 
and  resolve  envlronmentai  considerations 
which  affect  bulk  power  supply  facilities. 

Sec.  11.  Each  State  or  regional  certifying 
body  qualified  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of 
qualification  of  procedure,  each  State  Joint 
board,  and  the  Federal  certifying  agency  are 
hereby  aujthorlzed  to  assess  smd  collect  fees, 
including  filing  fees.  In  a  Jiist  and  equitable 
manner  from  every  electric  entity  and  Fed- 
eral electric  entity  operating  within  the 
J\irtsdloUon  of  the  legal  authorities  and  pro- 
cedures of  said  agency,  such  assessment  and, 
collection  to  be  In  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  adnUrristratlon  of  the  qualified 
agency's  certification  program,  including  the 
cost  of  all  necessary  studies  and  the  cost  of 
personnel. 

Sec.  12.  The  FedenaJ  certlf3rtng  agency.  In 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies  and  the  electric  power  Industry,  Is 
authorized  to  develop  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  studies  of  new  and  evolving  siting 
concepts  relative  to  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities In  consultation  with  Interested  State, 
regional,  and  local  governmental  authorities, 
the  national  organl2ation  of  the  State  com- 
mlaalons  and  the  electric  entitles.  The  Fed- 
ereJ  agencies  shall  make  public  the  results 
of  tiielr  studies. 

Sec.  13.  All  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  certifying  agencies  so  as 
to  foster  and  fully  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Those  departments  and  agencies 
are  authorized  to  make  available  to  the 
various  certifying  agencies,  staff  experts.  In- 
formation and  technical  assistance  upon  re- 
quest. Upon  request  of  one  or  more  States  for 
a  study  of  the  environmental  considerations 
affecting  bulk  power  supply  in  its  or  their 
region,  or  the  regional  Impact  of  any  specific 
proposed  bulk  power  supply  facility,  appro- 
priately directed  to  a  Federal  department  or 
agency,  said  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  such  study  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Interested  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  make  Its  findings  avail- 
able to  all  concerned. 

Sec.  14.  The  orders  or  decisions  of  the 
Federal  certifying  agency  and  of  each  State 
Joint  board  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  review  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  701-706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Oode.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the  State 
or  regional  certifying  agencies  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  review  pursuant 
to  applicable  State  law. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  In  no  way  alter  or  affect  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity or  the  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852). 
except  that  the  detailed  statements  required 
by  section  102(2)  (c)  thereof,  where  the  cer- 
tifying agency  has  followed  a  substantially 
comparable  procedure,  shall  not  be  required 
for  any  Federal  actions  with  respect  to  bulk 
jxjwer  supply  facilities  which  require  a  cer- 
tificate of  site  and  facility  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve  any  present  or  future  re- 
quirement arising  from  any  Federal  law, 
which  may  be  applicable  to  any  natural  per- 
son, artificial  person,  or  Interest  of  govern- 
ment. Federal  or  State,  or  to  affect  In  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Whoever — 

(1)  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
site  and  facility,  commences  to  construct  a 
bulk  power  supply  facility  after  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

(2)  having  first  obtained  a  certificate  of 
site  and  facility,  constructs,  operates,  or 
maintains  a  bulk  power  facility  other  than 
In  compliance  with  the  certificate;  or 

(3)  causes  any  of  the  aforementioned  acta 
to  occur;  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation 
or  for  each  day  of  a  continuing  violation. 
The  penalty  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil 
suit  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  defendant  is  located  or  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
lates subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  91,000  fOr  each  violation  or  for  each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  penalty  provided 
In  subsection  (a)  or  (b) ,  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  determines  that  a  per- 
son Is  violating  or  Is  about  to  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  agency 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  may  bring  a  civil  action  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  Is  located  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enjoin  the  violation  and  to  en- 
force the  Act  or  an  order  or  certificate  Issued 
hereunder,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
permanent  or  preliminary  injunction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond. 

Federal-State  Electric  Power  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act — Justification 
Cnxr  country  Is  continuing  to  experience 
an  exponential  growth  In  the  demand  for 
energy.  For  the  power  demands  expected  In 
1990.  the  electric  Industry  alone  faces  Instal- 
lation of  nearly  one  billion  kilowatts  of  new 
generating  capacity  during  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

This  expansion  of  generating  capacity  U 
roughly  equal  to  quadrupling  the  Nation's 
present  electric  generating  facilities.  The 
1990  plan  will  be  three  times  that  of  the 
1971  plant,  producing  nearly  six  trillion  kilo- 
watt hours. 

The  demand  for  electric  power  has  been 
doubling  about  every  10  years.'  Per  capita 
consumption  has  recently  been  increasing 
about  five  times  as  fast  as  population,*  while 
in  the  past  100  years  the  population  has 
tripled  but  energy  consumption  has  Increased 
15  times."  ' 

By  1990,  electric  utilities  must  add  200,000 
circuit  miles  of  new  bulk  transmission  facili- 
ties, with  about  half  exjjected  to  be  extra- 
high-voltage  lines  requiring  rights-of-way 
of  200  feet  or  more.  The  land  requirements 
for  these  facilities  Is  Impressive — more  than 
3  million  acres,  or  4.850  square  miles,  equal 
to  a  right-of-way  two  miles  wide  spanning 
the  Nation  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  painful 
virlU  be  the  reconciliation  between  utility 
transmission  needs  and  the  public  desire 
for  a  visually  pleasant  and  uncluttered  en- 
vironment. 

The  planning  decUlons  relating  to  power 
plant  siting  and  transmission  line  routing 
and  right-of-way  acquisitions  are  inextric- 
ably involved  in  the  future  reliability  of 
bulk  power  supply.  Reliability  suffers  when 
environmental  factors  cause  Indecision  on 
the  part  of  utility  planners  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, delay  the  start  of  construction  of 
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generating  capacity  and  the  completion  of 
transmission  facilities. 

A  particularly  troublesome  aspect  of  utility 
svstem  planning  is  the  present  structure  of 
environmental  safeguards  which  require  util- 
ity systems  to  obtain  a  whole  array  of  li- 
censes permits,  and  approvals  on  the  local 
and  State  levels,  sometimes  as  many  as  30  or 
more  before  all  legal  restraints  to  plant  con- 
struction can  be  removed.  If  environmental 
DToblems  are  to  be  cleared  expeditiously  and 
ftlrly  to  all  concerned,  a  new  procedure  must 
be  established  to  centralize  and  to  simplify 
the  acts  of  licensing  and  appeal  through 
which  the  public  exercises  Its  rights  to  a 
visually  pleasant  and  a  healthy  environment 
and  to  do  this  without  frustrating  utUlty 
expansion  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  these  growing  dlfn- 
cultles,  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
John  N.  Nasslkas  prepared  legislation  which 
was  introduced  on  October  1,  1970.  In  the 
Ninety- Srst  Congress  as  S.  4421,  a  bill  pro- 
posing the  Electric  Power  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  The  Administration  on 
February  10.  1971,  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
for  Introduction  a  similar  bill  entitled  the 
"Power  Plant  Siting  Act  of  1971"  which  was 
intended  to  implement  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Environmental  Program  Message  of 
February  8,  1971.  NARUC  Bulletin  No.  7- 
1971.  p.  17. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's legislation  stated  that  it  "wlU  pro- 
vide the  nation  with  a  coordinated  system 
of  state,  regional  and  federal  certifying 
agencies  to  assure  that  all  substantive  envi- 
ronmental protection  requirements  are  met 
before  power  plants  and  transmission  lines 
can  be  built.  It  would  also  assure  that  If 
these  environmental  concerns  are  satisfied 
construction  could  proceed  In  a  timely  fash- 
ion to  meet  the  nation's  growing  needs  for 
electric  power." 

The  Administration's  letter  further  stated 
that  the  legislation  included  the  following 
provisions: 

"Requires  the  nation's  electric  utilities  to 
engage  in  long-range  planning  and  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  general  plans  for  their  sys- 
tem expansions  at  least  ten  years  in  advance 
of  construction. 

"Provides  that  each  state  or  region  may 
establish  a  decision-making  body  that  will 
review  alternatives  In  order  to  assure  that 
optimum  sites  for  power  plants  and  large 
transmission  lines  are  selected,  and  will  as- 
sure, prior  to  construction,  that  adequate 
environmental  protection  for  features  will  be 
employed. 

"Provides  that  If  a  state  or  region  falls 
to  establish  such  a  decision-making  body  In 
accordance  with  federal  guidelines,  then  the 
federal  government  would  exercise  the  review 
and  approval  responsibility  until  such  time 
as  a  decision-making  body  is  established  on 
a  state  or  regional  level. 

"Requires  that  proposed  power  plant  sites 
and  general  locations  of  transmission  line 
routes  be  disclosed  at  least  five  years  prior  to 
construction  and  that  public  hearings  on 
the  plant  sites  be  held  at  that  time.  Detailed 
applications  for  construction  of  power  plants 
and  transmission  lines  must  be  filed  at  least 
two  years  in  advance  and  a  public  hearing 
held  In  which  all  Interested  persons  can  par- 
ticipate. 

"Provides  that  the  decision  of  the  state  or 
regional  power  plant  siting  body  shall  be 
conclusive  on  all  matters  of  state  or  local 
law  and  thus  consolidates  the  various  ap- 
provals now  required  at  the  state  and  local 
level. 

"Applies  the  foregoing  requirements  to  all 
bulk  power  faculties  regardless  of  ownership 
except  that  small  plants  and  lower  voltage 
transmission  lines  would  be  exempt." 

A  basic  difference  between  the  two  propos- 
&lB  Is  that  the  FPC  would  be  the  primary 
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"Federal  certifying  agency"  under  the  FPC 
bin,  and  the  President  would  designate  the 
"Federal  certifying  agency"  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill.  The  President  has  stated 
his  Intention  to  designate  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  If  this  De- 
partment Is  not  created,  the  President  would 
probably  designate  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  the  certifying  agency. 

Although  this  legislation  provides  a  role 
for  State  agencies,  it  nevertheless  Is  not  as 
meaningful  as  the  role  which  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  employment  of  the  State  Joint 
board  concept  as  refiected  In  the  NARUC 
proposed  Federal-State  Electric  Power  Relia- 
bility and  Scenic  Conservation  Act  of  1969 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Ninety-first 
Congress  [S.  1916  by  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.); 
H.R.  9429  by  Frledel  (D.-Md.)  ].  «ist  NARUC 
Annual  Convention  Proceedings,  pp.  162-171 
(1969). 

The  Joint  board  concept  Is  also  refiected  In 
the  draft  bill  proposing  new  electric  power 
reliability  legislation  which  was  transmitted 
by  Commissioner  John  Carver  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  June  15,  1970.  to 
Chairman  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  Chairman  Torbert 
H.  Macdonald  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Commissioner  Carver,  in  his  transmittal 
letter,  said  he  was  acting  as  an  Individual 
member  of  the  FPC  and  not  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

He  said  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  "to  put  a 
premium  on  the  resolution  of  bottlenecks 
to  construction."  The  main  features  of  the 
bin  are: 

(1)  Jurisdiction  would  be  granted  to  the 
PTC  to  Issue  certificates  of  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity  for  EHV  lines  and  fossil- 
fired  power  plants,  but  Jurisdiction  would 
have  to  be  Eisked  for  by  a  regional  reliability 
council;  and 

(2)  The  traditional  process  of  tin  FPC  ex- 
aminer's decision  and  review  by  the  Com- 
mission would  not  be  used  In  reviewing  ap- 
plications for  these  facilities.  Instead,  review 
would  be  by  a  Joint  board  made  up  of  FPC 
and  State  representatives.  NARUC  Bulletin 
No.  28-1970.  p.  2. 

The  Carver  proposal  has  not  been  Intro- 
duced In  Congress. 

The  proposed  legislation  set  forth  below  Is 
similar  to  the  Administration's  bill.  The 
chief  distinctions  between  the  two  are  that: 

( 1 )  Under  the  proposed  NARUC  bUl  a  State 
Joint  board  for  the  power  pool  region  In- 
volved would  act  as  the  "certifying  agency" 
in  the  absence  of  a  qualified  "state  or  re- 
gional certifying  agency",  whereas  under  the 
Administration's  bill  a  Federal  agency  would 
act  as  the  "certifying  agency"  In  such  cir- 
cumstances; 

(2)  Under  the  proposed  NARUC  bill  the 
FPC  would  be  the  primary  "Federal  certify- 
ing agency"  while  under  the  Administration's 
bill  this  function  would  be  performed  by 
some  other  Federal  agency;  and 

(3)  Under  the  proposed  NARUC  bill  the 
certifying  agencies  would  not  be  bound  by 
Federal  guidelines  of  the  nature  proposed  by 
section  9  of  the  Administration's  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  NARUC  bill 
would  afford  Immediate  protection  to  the 
public  in  the  preservation  of  environmental 
values  with  the  decisions  being  made  by  offi- 
cials close  to  the  problems.  The  Joint  board 
concept  would  not  override  State  authority, 
but  would  stimulate  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority by  Inducing  the  legislatures,  which 
have  not  yet  done  so,  to  enact  appropriate 
enabling  legislation. 

The  Joint  board  concept  proposed  here  Is 
similar  to  the  Joint  boards  now  provided  for 
in  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
concerning  the  regulation  of  motor  carriers. 
49  U.S.C.,  Sec.  305.  The  Joint  board  proce- 


dure has  worked  successfully  in  motor  car- 
rier regulation  since  1935  and  has  signifi- 
cantly strengthened  Federal-State  relations. 
Accordingly,  the  Joint  board  concept  should 
be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  electric 
Industry  under  the  terms  of  the  following 
biU. 

footnotes 

•  Report  Draft,  Interagency  Power  Plant 
Siting  Study  Group,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  1-6. 

'  Ibid. 

"  U.S.  Energy  Policies — The  End  Of  An  Era, 
an  address  by  S.  David  Freeman.  Director, 
Energy  Policy  Staff,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  before  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  Nuclear  Symposium,  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  November  13,  1970,  page  5. 


ADDI-nONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B«ker.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1113,  concerning  technological  problems 
associated  with  air  pollution,  and  other 
related  problems. 

S.  1316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1316,  to 
increase  from  50  to  80  per  centum  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
cooperative  meat  inspection  program 
carried  out  by  any  State  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

S.  1782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1782,  to 
exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and  farm 
vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
s.  leee 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1699.  the  Environmental 
Financing  Act  of  1971. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
May  26,  1971,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations : 

Solomon  Blatt,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina,  vice  Donald  Stuart 
Russell,  elevated. 

Robert  F.  Chapman,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina,  vice  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved 
June  2, 1970. 

Warren  H.  Yoimg,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  be  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  a  term  of  8  years, 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  91-272,  approved  June  2, 1970. 
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At  the  indicated  place  and  time  rier- 
soos  interested  in  the  hearing  may  m^e 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClell4n), 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska 
Hruska)  ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


(VIr. 


THE   RIG?HTS   OF  NEW  ENGLAltD 
LOBSTERMEN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  learn- 
ed through  press  accounts  that  a  meet- 
ing today  between  United  States 
Soviet  fishermen  off  Nantucket  was 
scribed  as  "reasonably  successful" 
Donald  McKeman  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  should  be  o  )m- 
mended  for  pressing  forward  with  this 
session  and  for  vigorously  informing  the 
Soviets  of  our  position  on  the  questloi  of 
the  rights  of  fixed  gear  lobstermen. 

It  appears  the  session  opened  up  lew 
and  Important  avenues  of  commun  ca- 
tion between  our  fishermen  and  the 
Soviets.  _ 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Coast  Guard  will  continue 
to  maintain  a  most  vigilant  watch  over 
this  situation  and  be  vigorous  in  protjct- 
ing  the  rights  of  all  American  fishemen. 

The  owner  of  one  fleet  of  American 
lobster  boats  claims  more  than  $100,000 
damage  in  recent  days  from  Soviet  l^ar- 
rassment.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  claims  be  verified  speed- 
ily and,  if  they  are  accurate,  that  our 
Oovemment  press  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  full  compensation  to  our  flslier- 
men  for  the  damages  they  have  sufteted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

morrow,  immediately  following  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  luider  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  amendment 
No.  76,  as  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  will  be  ready  to  vote  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ind 

de- 

by 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  20. 1971,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


THE  PENDING  QUESTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  as  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION     OP      ROUTINE      MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thati  to- 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  program  for  tomorrow  is 
as  follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at 
12  o'clock  noon.  Immediately  following 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
following  which  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  offered  by 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  19  (legislative  day  of  May 
18),  1971: 
National   Commission   on   Libraries  and 
lNiiX)RMATioN   Science 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Inforna»tlon  Science  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated, new  positions. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1971: 

Andrew  A.  Alnes,  of  Vlrgima. 

Catherine  D.  Scott,  of  the  Dlatrtct  of 
CXJlumbla. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1972: 

Martin  Goland,  of  Texas. 

Louis  A.  Lemer,  of  IlUnols. 

Charles  A.  Perllk.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1973: 

John  G.  Kemeny,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Bessie  B.  Moore,  of  Arkansas. 

Alfred  R.  Zlpf.  of  California. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19.  1974: 

Joseph  Becker,  of  Maryland. 

Carlos  A.  Cuadra.  of  California. 

John  E.  Velde,  Jr.,  of  nilnols. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1976: 

W.  O.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frederick  Burkhardt,  of  New  York. 

Leslie  W.  Dunlap,  of  Iowa. 
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HON.  W1LMER  MIZELL 

or  nobth  cAmotiNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  RecoUd  of 
today  an  article  written  by  MaJ.  pen. 
Perd  L.  Davis,  adjustant  general  of  the 
National  Guard  in  North  Carolina,  pub- 
lished in  the  March  12,  1971,  edlUoci  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  article  deals  with  the  sacrifice,  the 
devotion  to  duty  and  the  courage  dis- 
played by  National  Guardsmen  under  the 
most  dlfBcult  of  circumstances. 

At  this  time  of  almost  routine  civil 
disturbances  and  in  this  age  of  constant 
protest,  the  National  Guardsman '  has 
been  placed  in  a  stereotype  that  is  (^ulte 
unfair  and  not  at  all  accurate.         , 

General  Davis'  article  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  National  Guard  as  Iti  ac- 
tually functions,  as  a  proud,  honorable, 
effective  company  of  men  dedicated  to 


keeping  the  national  peace  in  times  of 
disorder. 

I  highly  recommend  the  piece  for  re- 
view by  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1971] 
Theib  Shirts  Are  Not  Brown 
(By  Ferd  L.  Davis) 

In  America  we  National  Guardmen  have 
a  twofold  mission.  First  we  provide  Immedi- 
ate back-up  support  for  the  regular  Army 
and  Air  Force  our  secondary  but  more  high- 
ly publicized  mission  U  that  of  providing 
military  support  for  civilian  authorities. 

Military  support  of  civil  authority  includes 
such  duty  as  search  for  missing  persons,  serv- 
ice during  hurricanes  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters, and  restoration  of  order  in  civil  dis- 
turbances. Normally  our  civil  disorder  duty  Is 
state  duty,  and  It  has  resulted  In  some  ele- 
ments of  our  society  regarding  us  as  storm 
troopers. 

National  Guardmen  are  neither  Sturmab' 
teilung  nor  Schutzataffel:  we  have  no  desire 
to  be  regarded  as  either.  In  North  Carolina 
we  have  avoided  such  characterization  by 
having  responsible  commanders  and  capa- 
ble troops  carry  out  plans  embodying  both 
firmness  and  restraint  during  clvU  disturb- 
ance duty. 


These  commanders,  upon  my  order  as  Ad- 
jutant General,  leave  their  civilian  pursuits 
and  move  Into  the  troubled  communities 
with  armed  troops  and  a  variety  of  special 
forces  including  Infrared  sniper  teams,  gas 
and  shotgvin  squads,  and  air-support  groups. 

Using  the  same  rules  of  engagement  as 
the  regular  Army,  the  guardsmen  usuaUy 
complete  the  task  of  restoring  order  with 
dispatch.  For  the  North  Carolina  commander, 
however,  reetoratloii  of  order  la  but  the 
first  step  of  a  threefold  mission. 

The  commander  then  moves  into  what  I 
am  pleased  to  call  a  mission  of  mercy,  be- 
cause that  18  exactly  what  It  Is.  After  the 
breakdown  of  normal  municipal  operations 
and  control,  there  are  always  people  who 
are  cold  and  hungry.  In  need  of  medical  at- 
tention; we  stand  to  their  needs,  get  them 
back  on  their  Jobs,  and  get  their  children 
back  in  school.  This  phase  usually  requires 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  mere  restoration 
of  order.  ._.       ,_ 

The  third  aspect  of  the  guard  mission  in- 
volves roetoratlon— sometimes  even  the  be- 
ginning—of  communication  between  diver- 
gent groups  in  the  community.  By  executive 
order  of  Governor  Robert;  W.  ScoU.  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  task-force  oo«n- 
mander  is  charged  with  coordination  of  aii 
state  forces  In  the  disorder-ridden  com- 
mvmlty.  and  we  are  diligent  In  using  aU  our 
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-gources  Including  Good  Neighbor  groups. 
Sien  people  stari;  talking  Instead  of  fighUng, 
thev  may  not  solve  their  problems:  but  at 
^t  the  opport;unlty  for  solution  exists 
^de  from  the  benefit  to  the  community, 
thiiuard  helps  Itself  by  this  activity,  since 
it  leLens  the  chance  of  our  having  to  return 
^^jTto  the  same  area.  The  financial  loss 
Sned  by  a  guardsman  during  olvll-dls- 
oider  duty  varies  according  to  rank  and 
^vlllan  occupation,  but  In  most  cases  It  ex- 
M-ds  «1(X)  in  pay  differential  alone. 

Obviously  morale  Is  helped  by  the  fact  that 
dvU  disturbance  duty  In  a  given  munlclpal- 
ttv  18  a  one-time  proposlUon  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  thousands  of  tax  doUars  are  saved 
for  other  causes. 

We  work  hard  to  keep  the  communications 
media  and  the  pubUc  Informed.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  have  found  that  when  we 
make  all  the  facts  avaUable.  we  usually  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  editorial  Interpret*- 

Our  method  of  operation  Is  one  that  I  used 
when  I  was  a  troop  commander;  when  I  be- 
came Adjutant  General,  1  Imposed  It  on  the 
entire  North  CaroUna  National  Guard.  So  far 
as  I  know.  It  has  not  cost  me  the  friendship 
of  any  of  my  friends  In  the  ghetto,  on  the 
campus,  or  eleswhere;  but  more  Important, 
it  has  not  taken  the  life  of  any  person  and  It 
has  not  resulted  In  Injury  to  any  of  my 
guardsmen,  to  whom  I  owe  a  ^>eclal  obliga- 
tion. 

I  beUeve  this  policy  Is  sensible  and  hu- 
jnane;  the  Attorney  General  of  North 
Carolina  has  approved  It  as  being  entirely  in 
accordance  with  state  law;  and  It  Is  accept- 
ible  to  the  public. 

Recently  In  Wilmington,  for  Instance, 
wtere  we  had  a  week  of  clvll-dlsorder  duty, 
we  left  with  the  thanks  of  local  authorities 
and  the  white  press.  The  Wilmington  Jour- 
sal,  the  local  black  newspaper,  praised  our 
efforts,  reciting  that  we  were  "very  coopera- 
tive and  courteous.  In  1898,  the  black  press 
was  burned.  In  1971  the  National  Guard 
Helped  us." 

Surely  you  will  understand  my  prtde  of 
association  with  the  fine  young  citizens  who 
comprise  the  North  Carolina  National  Guard. 
Their  performance  under  stress  surely  Justi- 
fies my  appraisal  of  them  as  neither  bum- 
bling nor  hardnosed.  but  efficient  and  dis- 
ciplined, entirely  worthy  of  the  special  trust 
reposed  In  them  by  a  strong  and  thoughtful 
Qovemor. 

I  left  my  law  office  for  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office  vrtth  considerable  reluctance,  not 
all  induced  by  financial  considerations;  and 
I  still  miss  the  practice  of  law.  But  In  Wil- 
mington I  realized  all  too  well  that  when  I 
returned  to  my  law  office,  I  should  also  miss 
participating  in  a  conscientious  effort  to 
discharge  a  painful  duty  with  both  responsi- 
bility and  Imagination. 


WEST    POINT    REEXAMINED 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  IB.  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  institutions  which  has  maintained 
its  high  quality  of  service  and  perform- 
ance through  all  its  years  is  West  Poiot. 
West  Point  consistently  provides  our 
Army  with  superior  officers  and  superior 
men.  Since  its  foundatioii  the  academy 
has  continually  altered  its  approaches 
and  curriculum  where  necessary  to  ad- 
just to  changing  times,  yet  it  has  maln- 
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tained  a  base  of  well  foimded  and  re- 
spected traditions.  At  present,  West 
Point  is  in  the  midst  of  a  $170  million 
program  to  improve  its  facilities  and  en- 
large enrollment  from  3.700  to  4,700  ca- 
dets. Its  minority  enrollment  efforts  have 
increased,  and  the  selection  of  courses 
has  been  greatly  broadened  to  include 
more  elective  courses.  At  the  same  time, 
the  essential  discipline  of  the  academy 
still  remains. 

Recently  some  30  guidance  counselors 
and  alumni  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  were  invited  to  a  3 -day  tour  of 
West  Point  to  examine  this  unique  blend 
of  tradition  and  flexibility.  Mr.  J.  Greg 
Robertson  has  written  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  this  trip  for  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  and  I  would  like  to  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Traditions  Remain,  But  Military  Academy 
AT  West  Point  Changes  With  the  Times 
(By  J.  Greg  Robertson) 

WEST  Point,  N.Y. — Flanking  the  entrance 
to  the  mUltary  history  museum  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  are  two  large,  framed 
boards  covered  vrtth  more  than  250  small 
brass  name  plates.  These  are  the  names  of 
West  Point  graduates  klUed  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Reminders  of  the  deadly  nature  of  their 
chosen  profession  are  always  close  at  hand  as 
the  3,767  clean-cut,  smartly-uniformed  ca- 
dets march  briskly  to  their  classes  carrying 
notebooks  and  slide  rules. 

"It's  a  dirty,  rotten  business,"  a  be-rlb- 
boned  paratroop  colonel  on  the  staff  said  of 
the  Indochina  war.  "Whether  we  should  be 
there  or  not  Isn't  our  decision.  But  as  long 
as  we  are  there,  we  need  the  best,  mature 
men  to  do  the  Job." 

Dtirlng  a  three-day  tour  of  West  Point  last 
week,  admissions  officers  showed  30  guidance 
counselor  and  aliimnl  from  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  how  the  rugged  four-year  pro- 
gram of  academic,  military  and  physical 
training  Is  geared  to  turn  out  such  officers. 

The  visitors  were  urged  to  "ask  any  ques- 
tions, regardless  of  how  sensitive  you  think 
we  might  be  about  them." 

FRANK   ANSWERS    PROMISED 

"You'll  get  straightforward,  frank  an- 
swers," promised  MaJ.  Edward  M.  Crowley, 
the  Northeast  area  admissions  officer  In 
charge  of  the  tour.  "We're  not  here  to  white- 
wash anything. 

"At  the  end  of  the  tour  we'd  like  you  to 
ask  yourselves,  'Has  there  been  any  positive 
or  negative  Impact  on  these  young  men?' 
Hopefully,  you  will  feel  It  has  been  positive." 

West  Point  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  $170  million 
program  to  Improve  the  facilities  and  enlarge 
the  enrollment  to  about  4,700.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  national  policy  decision  to  In- 
crease the  proportion  of  West  Point  gradu- 
ates In  the  Army  officer  corps  from  its  pres- 
ent level  of  about  20  percent  of  all  officers. 

There  are  other  changes  In  progress.  A 
black  admissions  officer  Is  In  charge  of  an 
active  program  for  recruiting  black  cadets, 
who  now  number  about  100.  What  used  to  be 
an  Inflexible  ctirriculum  now  has  150  elec- 
tive courses. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  tradition  here  at  West 
Point,"  said  Col.  Richard  J.  Tallman,  the 
deputy  commandant,  "but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  we  are  obsessed  with  It." 

Tallman,  a  com.bat  veteran  of  three  wars 
who  Is  sUtloned  at  the  academy  for  a  typi- 
cal three-year  tour  of  duty,  explained  the 
46- month  cadet  program,  b^lnnlng  with  the 
two-month  summer  "new  cadet  barracks" 
(called  "beast  barracks"  by  thoee  Involved 
with  It) .  The  new  cadets  are  whipped  Into 
military  and  physical  shape  by  cadres  of  first 
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classmen  before  the  academic  year  begins 
In  September. 

"They  are  given  more  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly do.  Intentionally,  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  learn  to  function  under  stress,"  said 
Tallman,  a  former  cadet  himself. 

The  overloading,  with  course  work,  mUl- 
tary training  and  physical  education  con- 
tinues for  the  next  four  years  and  forces 
cadets  to  become  expert  at  organizing  their 
time,  something  many  consider  their  most 
valuable  lesson. 

Cadets  carry  an  academic  load  of  more  than 
20  units  a  semester,  and  graduate  with  more 
than  150  units  In  mathematics,  science.  Eng- 
lish, engineering,  history,  law  and  social 
sciences.  There  are  40  required  courses  and 
eight  electlves  In  the  curriculum. 

The  electlves,  which  were  begun  In  1960 
are  in  the  fields  of  applied  science  and  engi- 
neering, basic  science,  humanities,  national 
security  and  public  eiSalrs,  and  management. 

While  the  cadets  and  many  faculty  mem- 
bers are  In  tAvor  of  broadening  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  electlves  available,  there  has 
reportedly  been  friction  with  the  Tactics  De- 
partment, which  Is  responsible  for  the  mili- 
tary training  of  the  cadets.  Some  tactical 
officers  have  been  said  to  remark  caustically, 
"Decide  whether  you  want  a  university  or  a 
military  academy,  but  dont  try  to  have 
both." 

One  recent  West  Point  graduate,  Capt. 
Michael  Alello,  a  1967  graduate,  Vietnam 
veteran  and  operations  officer  In  the  Boston 
recruiting  office,  feels  that  with  Its  high 
standards  and  "captive  audience,"  West  Point 
has  the  potential  of  ranking  with  any  Ivy 
League  university  as  a  liberal  arts  Institution. 

The  curriculum  has  liberalized  consider- 
ably since  Its  founding  as  an  engineering 
school  m  1802. 

"We  feel  that  the  humanities  are  quite 
Important  In  the  making  of  a  man  and  cer- 
tainly for  a  soldier  In  the  Job  he  has  to  do," 
said  an  officer  In  the  English  department. 
Continuing  emphasis  Is  placed  on  communi- 
cation skills,  he  said,  and  cadets  are  expected 
to  be  able  to  research  and  write  convincingly 
on  controversial  subjects  such  as  "aspects 
of  being  black." 

To  sample  the  quality  of  the  Instruction, 
four  visitors  were  slipped  Into  the  back  of 
a  first  class  (senior)  literature  class  con- 
duoted  by  a  very  artlctUate  young  army 
major.  The  topic  of  discussion  was  "Brave 
New  World."  Aldous  Huxley's  novel  of  a  to- 
talitarian future. 

The  major  questioned,  suggested,  probed, 
and  commented  with  his  16  students.  Based 
on  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  novel,  he 
posed  provocative  abstract  questions  about 
the  characters,  their  ethics,  and  their  society. 

"What  Is  the  nature  of  man  In  'Brave  New 
World'?  This  Is  the  type  of  question  you  have 
to  back  and  ask,"  he  said. 

The  550  faculty  members,  with  six  excep- 
tions, are  all  career  Army  officers  who  volun- 
teer for  three-year  teaching  assignments. 
Most  are  sent  to  graduate  school  and  an  in- 
creasing number  have  doctorates  before  they 
come  to  the  academy.  Only  the  academic  de- 
partment heads  have  "tenure,"  all  the  rest 
are  rotated  back  to  assignments  with  thelr 
variouB  branches  around  the  world. 

Two-thirds  of  the  West  Point  Instructors 
are  graduates  of  the  Institution,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  one  third  is  purposely  picked  from 
the  ranks  of  ROTC  officers  and  personnel 
from  the  other  armed  services. 

The  point  was  made  several  times  during 
the  totir,  with  obvious  prtde,  that  West  Point 
ranks  fotirth  among  American  higher  edu- 
cation Institutions  In  the  number  of  Rhodes 
scholars  selected  from  Its  undergraduates. 

Although  the  emphasis  Is  on  academic 
work,  17  per  cent  of  the  cadet's  time  from 
Septendjer  to  May  Is  spent  on  physical  edu- 
cation and  military  training. 

Each  cadet  must  compete  on  three  varsity 
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or  Intramural   teams  during  tbe  year 
pass    certain    required    physical 
courses  during  bis  four  years.  The  emphasis 
la  on  Introducing  them  to  sports  they 
enjoy  and  play  to  keep  In  shape  durln(; 
rest  of  their  lives. 

During  the  school  year,  cadets  take 
In  military  subjects,  have  drills,  parades, 
guard  duty.  Every  summer,  they  spend 
months  In  training  to  familiarize  them 
weapons  and  different  functions  of  the 
In  various  parts  of  the  world. 

A  steady  average  of  30  per  cent  droj 
during  the  four  years — 5  per  cent  for 
demic  failure,  10  per  cent  for  honor 
conduct  violations  and  medical  reasons 
15  per  cent  through  resignation.  Most 
resignations  come  through 
with  the  tough  cadet  life  or  the  life 
military  officer. 

PTTBBZD   BT   P.UUENTS 

"1  wish  more  of  tbe  kids  knew  what  they 
were  getting  Into  before  they  came  hlere," 
said  one  officer,  adding  that  many  are  pi»hed 
by  their  parents  against  their  better  Jkidg- 
ment. 

If  a  cadet  drops  out  after  beginning  his 
third  year,  be  must  spend  two  years  in  the 
Army  as  an  enlisted  man.  The  Army  Justifies 
this  by  pointing  out  that  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment more  than  $50,000  to  put  a  man 
through  West  Point,  including  paying  I  him 
one-balf  tbe  salary  of  a  second  lleutepant 
while  h«  is  there. 

One  of  the  most  rigid  elements  of  the 
cadet's  life  is  tbe  honor  code,  which  notjonly 
forbids  lying,  cheating  or  stealing,  bui  re- 
quires that  a  person  knowing  of  such  actions 
must  report  them.  i 

The  Judgments  sometimes  seem  hatish — 
such  as  the  case  of  a  cadet  who  was  dismissed 
after  he  voluntarily  admitted  a  previous  lie 
about  having  sblned  his  shoes.  Tbe  cadets 
maintain  that  all  such  offenders  mua^;  be 
punished  to  keep  the  code  viable. 

"Unique  to  this  profession,"  explained  the 
chairman  of  the  cadet  honor  committer,  "is 
that  men's  Uvea  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  officer.  We  can't  tolerate  a  lack  of  hjonor 
among  our  fellow  officers." 

The  cadets,  while  tending  to  be  relatively 
conservative,  are  quick  to  deny  that  thet  are 
In  any  sense  brainwashed.  { 

John  Andreinl  of  Manchester,  one  ofl  the 
nine  C3ormectlcut  first  classmen  who  wl|l  be 
commissioned  this  month,  said,  "I  neveij  felt 
that  I  was  Indoctrinated  in  any  way.".  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  bis  profession,  a  c  adet 
or  officer  can  be  expected  to  examine  events 
with  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  mlUpiry, 
the  21 -year-old  cadet  said 

Another  of  the  58  Connecticut  resltjents 
attending  the  academy  is  Bill  Slwy,  a  friendly 
21 -year-old  second  classman  from  Glaston- 
bury. "Everybody  here  says  there  shoulil  be 
civilian  control  of  the  military,"  he  said  dur- 
ing a  stroll  past  the  ancient  cannons  (^vnr 
looking  the  Hudson  River. 
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Slwy,  a  member  of  the  Judo  team, 
course  he  took  recently  on  constitutlona: 
has  made  him  more  aware  of  tbe  Import^ince 
of    individual    liberties.    Concerning 
spying  on  civilian  activities  in  this  country 
he  said.   "If   it    is   going   on.   it   should 
stopped  " 

Many   of   the   cadets   seemed   sensltiv^ 
the  increasing  criticism  of  tbe  military 
some  have  doubts  about  the  fairness  ol 
news  media  In  the  controversy. 

About  the  Calley  case;  Cadets  and 
while    they    comment    on    the 
stresses  of  the  battlefield,   generally 
to  feel  the  My  Lai  Incident  can  not  be 
doned  and  resulted  from  unprofessional 
undisciplined  conduct — something  they 
quietly  contemptuous  of. 
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Asked  about  bis  general  political  outlook, 
a  cadet  from  Iowa  told  the  counselors  that 
his  views  have  become  more  liberal  In  the 
three  years  he  has  been  at  West  Point. 

"We  had  some  ROTC  cadets  come  through 
last  year."  he  said.  "I  thought  we  were  con- 
servative here,  but  these  guys  were  really 
conservative." 

Another  cadet  said  he  Is  personally  op- 
posed to  an  all-volunteer  army  because  It 
could  be  potentially  dangeroiis  to  democracy. 

A  major  in  the  Tactics  Department  said 
he  couldn't  confirm  the  truth  of  reports  that 
increasingly,  recent  West  Point  graduates 
were  leaving  the  service  after  their  five-year 
obligation  was  up. 

WOTTLD    FIND    EITECT 

"But  I  do  know  that  If  I  were  the  chief  of 
staff  I  would  try  to  find  out  what  the  Calley 
case,  the  winding  down  of  the  war,  the  mood 
of  the  country  and  the  Koster  case  were  hav- 
ing on  the  officers." 

(MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  Koster,  the  My  Lai  area 
commander  when  the  killings  took  place,  was 
superintendent  of  the  academy  last  year 
when  he  was  charged  with  dereliction  o* 
duty  and  failure  to  obey  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  the  case.  He  resigned  shortly 
thereafter. ) 

There  have  been  many  changes  at  West 
Point  since  retired  Col.  Harold  P.  "Tad" 
Tasker  entered  the  fourth  class  in  1920  after 
spending  two  years  at  Wesleyan  University. 

"When  I  graduated  I  was  green  as  grass," 
he  confided.  "I  knew  nothing  oT  the  outside 
world^  It  was  18  months  before  I  got  my  first 
leave. *The  place  was  a  damned  monastery," 
he  said,  smiling. 

The  first  classmen  now  have  weekend 
passes,  can  have  cars  on  post  during  their 
last  semester  and  can  meet  girls  at  "Snuf- 
fys,"  a  local  college  bar.  Hazing  of  the  new 
cadets  has  been  cut  back,  for  the  logical 
reasons  that  Intimidation  is  not  necessary 
to  produce  discipline  and  officers  do  not  have 
recourse  to  such  harrassment  with  Army  en- 
listed men — they  must  be  leaders. 

The  cadet  life  is  still  arduous  and  the 
young  men  take  an  obvious  pride  in  their 
own  training,  good  physical  condition,  qual- 
ity instruction,  high  motivation  and  long 
tradition. 

COUNSELORS    VISIT 

Using  available  military  transportation, 
the  Admissions  Office  flies  about  1,000  high 
school  guidance  counselors  to  West  Point 
each  year.  They  are  put  up,  two  to  a  room, 
m  the  Thayer  Hotel  on  post  for  three  days. 
The  visitors  pay  from  $30  to  $50  for  the  room 
and  five  meals  and  the  tips  cost  the  govern- 
ment about  $30  a  person. 

Implicit  in  the  educator  tours  and  In  the 
eagerness  and  frankness  with  which  ques- 
tions are  answered  by  cadet  and  officer  alike 
Is  the  desire  for  better  public  understand- 
ing of  West  Point. 

Call  it  "the  selling  of  West  Point"  if  you 
like,  but  the  men  of  the  military  academy 
feel   the   place  sells  itself  to  visitors. 

Commenting  on  their  future  mission  as 
career  Army  officers.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
had  this  to  say  to  the  corps  of  cadets  In 
1962: 

"The  soldier,  above  all  other  people,  prays 
for  peace,  for  he  must  suffer  and  bear  the 
deepest  wounds  and  scars  of  war.  But  always 
in  our  ears  ring  the  ominous  words  of  Plato, 
that  wisest  of  all  philoeophers,  'Only  the 
dead  have  seen  the  end  of  war.'" 

Plato  has  been  accurate  for  tbe  laat  3i 
centuries  but  there  are  doubtless  many  at 
West  Point  who  hope  he  will  someday  be 
proved  wrong.  There  is  even  a  pop  record  on 
the  Jukebox  In  the  cadet  First  Class  Club 
which  states  emphatically  that  war  is  "goo»l 
for  nothin'.  Abaoluteiy  notbln'." 
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REPRISALS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  in- 
dividuals  who  wish  the  United  States  to 
surrender  in  Southeast  Asia  have  taken 
to  playing  down  or  denying  the  fact  that 
widespread  reprisals  will  be  taken  against 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  should  the 
Communists  win. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  people  to  attempt 
to  downplay  the  more  horrid  implications 
of  actions  which  they  advocate  and  in 
many  cases  a  determined  attempt  to  dis- 
believe can  convince  an  individual  that 
what  will  in  fact  take  place  will  not  take 
place. 

A  recent  Rand  paper  entitled,  "On  the 
Question  of  Communist  Reprisals  in 
Vietnam,"  written  by  Anita  Lauve  Nutt, 
analyzes  some  of  the  arguments  and 
documentation  used  by  those  who  would 
like  to  think  that  a  gross  abdication  of 
our  responsibility  toward  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  result  in  a  mas- 
sacre of  large  proportion. 

It  is  important  to  understand  why  the 
Communists  liquidate  on  such  a  large 
scale.  P.  J.  Honey,  noted  historian  from 
England's  School  of  Oriental  Studies, 
presented  a  concise  explanation  of  Com- 
munist strategy  and  objectives  at  a  sem- 
inar held  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  In  February  1969.  This  In- 
formation was  taken  from  an  Interview 
between  Hoang  Quoc  Viet,  Chief  Procu- 
rator of  Peoples  Supreme  Procurate — 
head  of  secret  police — and  member  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  and  a 
South  American  Communist. 

Mr.  Honey  stated : 

A  South  American  Communist  revolution- 
ary paid  a  visit  last  year  to  North  Vietnam 
and  had  a  long  series  of  interviews  with 
Hoang  Quoc  Viet,  one  of  tbe  senior  North 
Vietnamese  leaders.  Among  the  questions 
he  asked  was  this:  "You  have  run  a  success- 
ful revolution  in  Vietnam:  We  have  tried 
many  times  In  South  America,  but  we  failed 
on  every  occasion.  Why?  What  is  the  basis  of 
your  success?" 

Vlet's  answers  are  summarised  in  copious 
notes  which  I  have  In  my  possession,  and 
which  are  extremely  illuminating.  He  said: 
"In  the  first  place.  In  order  to  conduct  a  suc- 
cessful revolution,  you  have  got  to  Involve 
the  entire  people.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  run 
a  revolution  with  tbe  Communist  Party 
alone.  In  order  to  Involve  the  entire  people 
you  must  devise  a  revolutionary  programme 
embodying  objectives  which  will  appeal  to 
the  entire  people.  This  necessitates  the  di- 
vision of  tbe  populace  into  classes,  the  study 
of  the  Interests  of  each  class,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  programme  from  those  which  are 
common  to  aU  classes. 

"The  resulting  programme  contains  little  if 
any  Marxism/Leninism  and  you  may  not  like 
this  as  a  revolutionary  Communist,  but  you 
have  to  do  It  If  you  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
success.  This  will  be  known  as  the  Minimum 
Programme. 

"During  the  French  domination  of  Vietnam 
the  construction  of  a  programme  was  not 
difficult.  Our  'Mlnimmn  Programme'  called 
for  the  ending  of  French  nxle  and  the  estab- 
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llshment  of  national  Independence,  which 
appealed  to  everybody." 

The  "Minimum  Programme"  wins  mass 
support  and  the  revolution  may  then  begin, 
under  the  clandestme  direction  and  conUol 
of  tbe  Communist  Party  but  ostensibly  a 
spontaneous  national  uprising.  When  the 
revolution  baa  progressed  to  a  certain  stage, 
then,  according  to  Hoang  Quoc  Viet,  then  it 
Is  essential  for  the  Communist  Party  to  as- 
sume overt  control  of  the  movement.  It  does 
so  by  moving  from  this  "Minimum  Pro- 
gramme" to  the  "Maximum  Programme" 
which  simply  means  adding  the  unmistak- 
ably Communist  goals  to  the  original  "Mini- 
mum Programme". 

By  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  have  become  Irrevocably  committed  to 
the  revolution,  but  others  may  be  unwilling 
to  fight  for  Communist  goals.  To  maintain 
their  support,  the  original  objectives  of  the 
revolution  have  to  be  retained.  Some  who 
are  opposed  to  Communism  will  Inevitably 
abandon  the  movement,  but  the  damage  can 
be  minimised  by  pointing  out  that  the  revo- 
lution stUl  tries  to  accomplish  its  original 
objectives  and  by  appealing  to  them  not  to 
help  the  enemy. 

When  the  military  victory  is  achieved,  as 
against  the  French  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu,  the 
united  national  front  is  still  in  existence. 
Its  constituent  parts  have  already  been 
assessed  In  terms  of  social  class,  and  the 
aspirations  of  each  class  are  already  known 
to  the  controlling  Communist  Party.  The 
united  national  front  is  then  purged  of 
potentially  hostile  elements  by  stages.  Firstly, 
the  whole  front  is  turned  against  the  most 
dangerous  class,  which  In  North  Vietnam  was 
the  exploiting  landlords.  Though  they  have 
fought  loyally  throughout  the  whole  revolu- 
tion, they  are  now  denigrated  and  cast  in  tbe 
role  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  united 
front  Is  deployed  against  them.  In  North 
Vietnam  this  first  stage  was  accomplished 
through  an  agrarian  reform  campaign,  and 
the  landlord  class  was  eliminated. 

The  next  class  to  go  are  the  exploiting 
capitalists,  the  owners  of  big  shops  and  fac- 
tojies.  These  successive  purges  are  carried 
out  by  the  national  united  front  until  all  the 
classes  which  might  oppooe  Communist  rule 
have  been  removed  from  the  population. 
When  that  point  is  reached  the  purges  end 
and  the  Communist  regime  remains  in  con- 
trol of  a  docile  people. 

I  do  not  think  this  technique  is  even  today 
appreciated  in  the  United  States,  or  indeed, 
elsewhere  in  the  West.  Even  those  who  have 
written  at  length  about  tbe  two  Vietnam 
wars  remain  ignorant  of  it.  Yet  this  tech- 
nique is  fundamental,  and  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  this  type  of  war  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Had  it  been  studied  and  then  ex- 
plained earlier,  a  lot  of  criticism  that  has 
gone  on  and  has  been  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
United  States  might  have  l>een  avoided. 

A  totalitarian  state  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  docile  population.  As  Bertram 
Wolfe  has  pointed  out: 

The  problem  of  "statecraft"  In  a  despotism 
is  that  of  preventing  the  discontent  and 
longing  from  assuming  Independent  and 
organized  forms. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists  in 
order  to  run  a  tight  totalitarian  ship 
simply  have  to  liquidate  those  elements 
in  the  p>opulation  who  are  the  potential 
resistance  leaders.  They  already  have  a 
good  start  underway  in  South  Vietnam 
having  assassinated  a  goodly  number  of 
middle  level  officials.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  believe  that  If  they  come 
to  power  in  the  South  they  will  not  extend 
and  complete  the  program  already 
underway. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Seen  within  the  framework  of  neces- 
sary Communist  objectives,  specifically 
the  elimination  of  those  elements  in  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  who  would 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  slave  state,  the  following  analysis 
should  help  reasonable  people,  not  emo- 
tionally attached  by  this  time  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  cause,  to 
seriously  reconsider  the  consequences  of 
pending  legislation  such  as  that  euphe- 
mistically known  as  the  Vietnam  Disen- 
gagement Act. 

The  million  or  so  South  Vietnamese 
slated  to  get  the  Communist  ax  should 
the  North  Vietnamese  win  can  hardly  be 
any  more  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect 
of  being  liquidated  In  the  name  of  an 
"Agrarian  Revolution"  than  in  the  name 
of  a  "Political  Revolution."  Dead  is  dead. 

The  article  follows : 

On  the  Qttcstion  of  Commtnist  Reprisals 
IN  Vietnam 

(By  Anita  Lauve  Nutt,^  Consultant  to  the 

Rand  Corx>oration,  Santa  Monica.  Calif.) 

Several  recent  public  discussions  on  Viet- 
nam have  taken  exception  to  President 
Nlxon'B  prediction  that  a  "bloodbath"  of 
Communist  reprisals,  similar  to  the  one  that 
occurred  In  North  Vietnam  after  the  1954 
cease-fire,  will  take  place  in  South  Vietnam 
if  U.S.  troops  are  vrtthdrawn  precipitately. 
Referring  to  ICC  (International  Control 
Commission)  reports  after  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1964,  the  discussants  have  drawn 
inferences  therefrom  to  support  their  denial 
that  widespread  reprisals  occurred  in  North 
Vietnam  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  French. 

I.  BEPRISALS 

Statements:  In  his  article  m  the  May  22 
Issue  of  Life  magazine,  "Set  a  date  in  Viet- 
nam. Stick  to  It.  Get  out,"  Clark  Clifford 
stated  that  "The  President  bases  his  claim  of 
'bloodbath'  on  bis  charge  that  when  the 
Communists  took  over  North  Vietnam  In 
1954,  they  slaughtered  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  the 
records  of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion disclose  that.  In  the  two  years  follow- 
ing the  armistice  of  1964,  only  19  complaints 
were  filed  covering  political  reprisals  in  all 
of  North  Vietnam.  Later,  in  1965  and  1956,  a 
peasant  revolt  was  harshly  repressed  and  the 
best  estimate  are  [sic]  that  10,000  to  16,000 
may  have  died." 

Tom  Wicker  made  a  more  forceful  rebuttal 
in  his  column  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
12,  1970,  In  which  he  called  the  President's 
prediction  of  a  bloodbath  a  "historical  hob- 
goblin," denied  that  there  had  been  whole- 
sale reprisals  In  North  Vietnam  after  1964, 
and  accused  the  President  of  using  an  "emo- 
tional argument"  that  "seems  to  stem  from 
something  stronger  than  evidence.  It  is  as 
though  he  wills  It  to  be  true,  even  though 
It  Isn't.  .  .  ."  In  support  of  his  own  view  of 
history.  Wicker  referred  to  several  earlier 
articles  by  other  writers.  The  first  of  these, 
"Vietnam:  The  Bloodbath  Argument,"  ap- 
peared in  The  Christian  Century  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1969.  According  to  the  authors,  D. 
Gareth  Porter  and  Len  E.  Ackland,  "when 
proponents  of  tbe  bloodbath  argument  men- 
tion massacres  In  the  North,  they  are  re- 
ferring not  to  political  reprisals  against 
former  enemies  of  the  Vietmlnh,  but  to  the 
harshly  Implemented  land  reform  program  of 
1955-56.''  Citing  figures  attributed  to  the 
historian  Joseph  Buttinger,  Porter  and  Ack- 
land estimated  that  10,000  to  15,000  persons 
may  have  died  In  North  Vietnam  during  the 
land  reform  program.  But  the  conunent  that 
Buttlnger's    "sympathies    lay    with    Diem" 
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seems  to  indicate  that  the  writers  doubt  the 
validity  of  so  high  an  estimate. 

A  second  authority  cited  by  Wicker  is 
Professor  George  McT.  Kahin.  In  a  column  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  6,  1969, 
entitled,  "Topics:  History  and  the  Bloodbath 
Theory  in  Vietnam,"  Kabln  charged  that 
the  President's  account  of  massacres  in 
North  Vietnam  was  "contrary  to  the  histor- 
ical record,"  and  criticized  the  President  for 
what  he  termed  an  "appalling  misvmder- 
stahdlng  of  what  actually  happened  after  the 
1964  Geneva  armistice."  In  Kahln's  words, 
"It  was  In  the  fall  of  1966,  more  than  two 
years  after  tbe  Geneva  Armistice,  that  vio- 
lence occurred  on  a  significant  scale  In  the 
North.  This  was  unconnected  with  the  antl- 
Frencb  struggle  and  was  not  in  reprisal 
against  Vietnamese  who  had  supported  tbe 
French  against  the  Vietmlnh." 

Response:  The  regime  In  North  Vietnam 
did  Indeed  harshly  repress  a  peasant  revolt 
in  a  series  of  incidents  that  took  place  In 
Ouynh  Luu  district,  Nghe  An  province,  In 
November  1956.  The  repression  was  not  in 
reprisal  for  the  victims'  activities  during  the 
hostilities,  but  in  response  to  mass  peasant 
protests  against  the  detention  of  relatives 
and  confiscation  of  property  allegedly  In 
connection  with  the  land  reform  program, 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  move  South  during 
the  regroupment  period,  and  the  severe  pun- 
ishment Inflicted  on  those  who  had  tried  tc 
move.  North  Vietnamese  troopw  arrested  and 
deported  thovisands  of  the  protestors,  and 
later  fired  indiscriminately  on  men.  women, 
and  children  after  villagers  had  given  a  sack 
of  petitions  to  an  ICC  team  visiting  the  area. 
According  to  Bernard  Fall's  report  In  The 
Two  Vietnams,  this  Communist  operation  re- 
sulted In  the  execution  or  deportation  (most- 
ly the  latter)  of  an  estimated  6,000  peasants.' 

The  GVN  (Government  of  South  Vietnam) 
protested  vigorously  to  the  ICC  charging 
North  Vietnam  with  violating  Article  15d 
(Injury  to  life  and  property  of  civilians)  and 
14d  (denial  of  freedom  of  movement).'  The 
ICC  team  In  Nghe  An  province  received  1684 
petitions  from  local  residents.  But  since  the 
ICC  had  earlier  ruled  that  15(d)  was  inoper- 
ative after  the  300-day  regroupment  period, 
it  ignored  the  large  number  of  complaints 
under  this  heading.  The  986  remaining  peti- 
tions charging  a  denial  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment were  referred  to  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment In  North  Vietnam  for  comment. 

About  four  years  later,  the  ICC  reported 
that  the  DRV's  (Democratic  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam)  comments  were  "still  under 
consideration."  and  in  its  eleventh  and  final 
interim  Report,  submitted  In  the  fall  of 
1961,  the  commission  noted  that  It  had  not 
"been  in  a  position  to  consider  986  petitions 
received  from  Quynh  Luu  District."* 

Communist  massacres,  however,  had  been 
going  on  for  several  years  in  North  Vietnam 
prior  to  this  particular  peasant  revolt.  Dur- 
ing the  hostilities,  the  Vietmlnh  had  Initi- 
ated an  agrarian  reform  in  areas  they  con- 
trolled. It  began  in  1953  with  issuance  of  a 
Population  Claaslflcation  Decree  that  divided 
the  rural  population  Into  categories,  to  sep- 
arate "our  friends  from  our  enemies."  »  This 
decree  clearly  inmoated  that  all  "wicked 
landownere"  Who  had  to  be  eilmlnated  were 
alao  "traltora,"  I.e.,  French  collaborators. 
The  training  course  for  cadres,  given  In  con- 
nection with  the  land  reform  program, 
stressed  that  "feudalism"  (landownershlp) 
and  "Imperialism"  (colonJallsm)  were  in- 
separable and  had  to  be  Jointly  overthrown.* 

The  wave  of  terror  that  ensued  took  care 
of  both  land  reform  and  political  opponents. 
After  the  cease-fire,  it  continued  briefly  in 
areas  recently  taken  over  by  the  Vietmlnh, 
but  quickly  subsided  because  the  Communist 
regime  wanted  to  stem  the  flow  of  peasant 
refugees  to  the  South,  and  avoid  charges  of 
reprisals  against  those  who  bad  favored  the 
other   Bide    during   the   hostilities.    To    ac- 
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compllBh  the  latter,  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  govim 
ment  merely  revised  some  of  Its  land  refprm 
regulations,"  and  reclassified  the  population 
In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  cover  fori  re- 
prisals while  seeming  to  respect  the  prohi- 
bitions In  the  Geneva  Agreement.  The  Jov- 
emment  decree  established  four  categories 
of  landowners:  democratic  people  and  patri- 
otic scholars;  landowners  who  partlclptted 
m  the  resistance;  ordinary  landowners;  and 
powerful,  dishonest  and  wicked  landowners, 
for  whom  special  treatment  was  reserve4.' 

The  wave  of  terror  then  resumed  With 
added  virulence  In  May  1965,  after  all  Prebch 
forces  had  left  North  Vietnam.  The  fotjrth 
category  of  landowners  became  the  catch(-all 
for  those  who  had  been  associated  with  'the 
French  or  the  National  Government  dutlng 
the  hostilities. 

Among  the  victims  were  many  village  land 
district  chiefs,  minor  civil  servants,  land 
former  employees  of  the  French.  Many  owined 
no  land  at  all.  | 

Regarding  the  number  of  victims  during 
the  program  of  land  reform-cum-reprl»als, 
the  specialist  on  Vietnam.  Bernard  f'all, 
whose  sympathies  most  definitely  did  not  U« 
with  Diem,  said  that  "the  best  educited 
guesses  on  the  subject  are  that  probably 
close  to  50,000  North  Vietnamese  were  ex- 
ecuted In  connection  with  the  land  reform 
and  that  at  least  twice  as  many  were  arretted 
and  sent  to  forced  labor  camps."  ■ 

Hoang  Van  Chi,  for  years  an  active  \Jlet- 
mlnh.  wrote  that  "following  an  order  ftom 
the  Communist  Central  Committee  In  lb55, 
the  miniTnum  number  to  receive  the  diath 
sentence  w<u  raised  from  one  to  five  per 
village."  Referring  to  "the  staggering  slz^  of 
the  death  roll,"  Chi  noted  that  the  figur^  of 
100.000  dead  did  not  seem  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, "since,  apart  from  the  number  of  people 
who  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  SpaClal 
Pe<9le's  Tribunal  and  publicly  shot,  t|»ere 
still  were  people  who  died  In  Jails  and  m 
concentration  camps,  and  those  who  com- 
mitted suicide."  In  addition,  "a  far  greater 
number  of  landlords'  families — the  maj^ty 
of  these  being  small  children — died  from 
starvation  owing  to  the  Isolation  policy.* 

An  even  more  authoritative  report  ou  |  the 
period  following  the  1964  cease-fire  cobies 
from  French  Professor  04rard  Tongas,  Initial- 
ly an  enthusiastic  apologist  for  the  Vletmtnb, 
who  remained  in  Hanoi  after  the  Commuhlst 
takeover,  resolved  "to  collaborate  loy«ly" 
with  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  government — wHlch 
he  thought  would  be  Socialist  rather  than 
Communist.  Although  Tongas  gradually  jbe- 
came  disenchanted  with  the  regime,  he 
stayed  in  North  Vietnam  until  1959.  By  his 
own  account,  he  was  the  only  foreigner  to 
hold  a  police  permit  that  allowed  hioi  to 
travel  when  and  where  be  wanted.  Enjoflng 
wide  contacts  of  many  years'  standing]  he 
took  extensive  notes  on  what  he  saw  ^nd 
heard.  I 

With  respect  to  the  land  reform  program, 
"Tongas  writes  that  It  was  "the  pretext  [for 
an  Indescribable  slaughter  tbat  produced;  .  . 
one  hundred  thousand  dead  I"  The  victims 
died  as  a  result  of  executions.  Imprisonment, 
or  what  was  known  as  dau-to,  a  fomi  of 
community  ostracism  that  so  complexly 
Isolated  the  families  and  friends  of  tftose 
condemned  In  public  trials  that  they  dle|l  of 
starvation.  "In  each  village,  the  authorltlis — 
by  means  of  Intermediaries — deslgn«ted 
arbitrarily  those  preaum.ed  guUty.  T^elr 
number  was  set  In  advance :  one  per  600  In- 
habitants had  to  be  found,  which  m«ant 
easily  an  average  of  five  or  ten  per  vlllag^."  >* 

These  comments  Indicate  the  scope  of; the 
terror,  but  Tongas  also  reveals  the  nature: 
"most  frequently  .  .  .  the  choice  fell  pref- 
erably on  those  who  had  held  a  job,  no  iiiat- 
ter  how  modest,  under  the  French."  Al- 
though tbe  wealthier  landowners,  who  ^ere 
unpopxilar  with  the  villagers,  and  those  Who 
had  failed  to  help  the  Vletmlnh  were  lun- 
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doubtedly  among  the  victims.  Tongas  points 
out  that  one  did  not  have  to  be  a  landowner 
to  be  dragged  before  the  People's  Courts  be- 
cause, "contrary  to  the  famous  law  that 
theoretically  regulated  the  Reform,  It  was 
not  the  rich  who  were  struck  down  but  the 
subordinates;  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements,  the  Reform  was  a  pre- 
text for  reprisals  against  those  who  had 
worked  for  the  French."  " 

The  summer  of  1966 — the  period  of  the 
Conunimlst  "Rectification  of  Errors" — saw  a 
lull  In  the  campaign  of  terror,  and  after  the 
autumn  revolt  in  Nghe  An  there  were  fewer 
and  less  indiscriminate  convictions.  Never- 
theless, reprisals  for  activities  during  the 
hostilities  continued.  As  late  as  1959  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  complained 
to  the  ICC  that  the  authorities  in  the  North 
were  still  perpetrating  "Inhuman  reprisals 
against  the  former  employees  of  the  National 
Government."  It  expressed  regret  that  the 
IOC  bad  aa  yet  taken  no  positive  ao&lon 
"conoeming  the  inntmierable  complaints 
handed  In  by  the  Vietnamese  Mission  [to 
the  ICC]  as  well  as  by  the  victims  them- 
selves or  their  famlllee  residing  in  the 
South."  » 

n.    ICC    BZPORTS 

statements:  In  discussing  the  Incidence 
of  reprisals  In  Vietnam  during  the  first  two 
years  after  the  1964  armistice,  Messrs.  Clif- 
ford, Wicker,  Kahin,  Portland,  and  Ackland 
used  the  ICC  reports  as  their  principal 
source  of  Information.  Noting  that  these  re- 
ports listed  many  Communist  complaints  of 
reprisals  In  South  Vietnam  but  very  few 
French  charges  of  reprisals  In  North  Viet- 
nam, they  deduced  therefrom  that  there  had 
been  no  Communist  bloodbath  In  the  North 
In  retaliation  for  cooperation  with  the 
French  or  the  National  Government  during 
the  hostilities. 

Several  of  the  writers  observed  that  the 
IOC  reports  had  revealed  no  Communist  ef- 
forts to  hamper  IOC  Investigations  In  the 
North,  but  had  complained  of  obstructions 
In  the  South  and  of  the  Diem  government's 
decision  to  bar  investigations  of  Communist 
charges  of  reprisals  after  1966.  They  con- 
cluded from  these  facts,  and  from  the  statis- 
tics cited  In  the  IOC  reports,  that  if  a  blood- 
bath of  reprisals  had  taken  place  In  Viet- 
nam after  the  1954  cease-fire,  It  had  oc- 
curred "In  the  South,  not  In  the  North." 

The  wiUlngne«s  of  these  wrltere  to  accept 
the  public  reports  of  the  IOC  as  the  histori- 
cal record  Is  evident  In  their  arguments. 
The  Christian  Century  article  specifically 
claims  that  "the  International  Control 
Commission  reports,  while  not  definitive, 
give  us  a  reasonable  account  of  the  situation 
in  North  Vietnam  after  the   1954  Accords." 

Response:  The  above  statements  and  con- 
clusions give  rise  to  several  Important  ques- 
tions: 

Question:  Why  did  the  ICC  reports  list  so 
few  complaints  of  reprisals  In  North  Vietnam 
if  many  did,  in  fact,  occur? 

Answer:  The  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam actually  filed  a  great  many  charges,  but 
because  It  took  the  position  that  it  was  not 
legally  bound  by  the  Geneva  Agreement  that 
it  had  not  signed.  In  1964  It  sent  Its  com- 
plaints to  the  French  Liaison  Mission  to  the 
ICC  without  referring  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment per  se,  and  without  specifically  asking 
for  an  ICC  investigation.  The  charges  were 
simply  forwarded  to  the  French  Mission  with 
the  expectation  that  It  would  seek  ICC  ac- 
tion. It  rarely  did  in  1964  for  several  reasons: 

The  ICC  refused  to  consider  charges  that 
failed  to  cite  the  Geneva  Agreement — sole 
basis  for  the  ICC's  authority  to  Investigate — 
and  the  French  were  unwilling  to  revise  the 
OVN  complaints  and  assume  sole  respon- 
sibility for  them. 

The  GVN  charges  often  lacked  the  type  of 
substantiating  evidence  required  by  the  ICC; 
for  example,  the  ICC  usually  Insisted  on  first- 
party  complaints. 
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The  French  were  convinced  that  the  type  of 
evidence  required  by  the  ICC  could  not  be  ob- 
tained under  the  conditions  existing  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  It  would  therefore  be  wiser 
to  concentrate  on  evacuating  from  the  North 
as  many  potential  victims  of  Commiuilst 
reprisals  as  possible." 

For  these  reasons,  the  ICC  report  for  IM4 
listed  no  specific  complaints  of  political  re- 
prisals In  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  report  did  state  that  the 
ICC  had  received  17397  petitions  during  the 
four-month  period  covered,  and  that  11,035  of 
these  dealt  with  "freedom  of  movement, 
democratic  freedoms,  etc.  .  .  ."" 

Although  the  report  failed  to  state  how 
many  of  the  petitions  were  from  each  side, 
probably  the  GVN's  numerous  complaints 
about  reprisals  in  the  North  were  Included, 
since  reprisals  and  denial  of  "democratic 
liberties"  were  synonymous,  both  relating  to 
wartime  opponents,  and  both  being  covered 
by  Article  14(c)  of  the  Geneva  Agreement. 
Also,  Canadian  and  Indian  members  of  the 
ICC  privately  acknowledged,  at  the  time,  that 
many  petitions  were  hand-delivered  to  the 
ICC  headquarters  at  Hanoi,  often  at  night, 
while  others  were  surreptitiously  given  to 
Canadian  and  Indian  members  of  ICC  teams 
In  the  North  to  prevent  the  Polish  members 
from  alerting  the  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties. 

Question:  If  many — or  any — of  those  exe- 
cuted or  Imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam  In 
connection  with  the  land  reform  program 
were,  in  fact,  victims  of  Communist  reprisals 
for  their  activities  during  the  hoetllitles.  why 
did  the  ICC  reports  fall  to  mention  this  fact? 

Answer:  By  the  time  the  South  agreed, 
early  In  1956,  to  clt«  the  Geneva  Agreement 
in  Its  charges  against  North  Vietnam,  and  to 
request  ICC  Investigations,  Hanoi  had  already 
cleverly  revised  its  legislation  to  provide  the 
legal  camouflage  needed  to  undertake  re- 
prisals under  the  guise  of  "land  reform."  The 
Australian  Communist  correspondent,  Wil- 
fred Burchett,  noted  that  revisions  of  North 
Vietnam's  Population  Decree  .  .  .  were  part- 
ly made  necessary  by  the  "no  reprisals"  clause 
In  the  Geneva  Agreements,  partly  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  previous  twelve  months. 
Past  collaboration  with  the  enemy  was  no 
longer  an  ofTense  .  .  .  accusation  meetings 
were  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  People's 
Tribunals  with  judgments  pronounced  by 
the  properly  constituted  provincial  courts." 

But  for  those  determined  to  Investigate 
charges  of  political  reprisals,  the  legal 
camouflage  might  not  have  been  foolproof, 
for  a  "differentiation  of  treatment  was  made 
In  the  oase  of  patriotic  landlords,  ordinary 
landlords,  criminals,  and  despots."  " 

Because,  however,  there  were  no  subse- 
quent ICC  citations  against  the  DRV  for 
either  reprisals  or  denial  of  democratic 
freedoms  during  the  land  reform  program, 
the  DRV  legislation  apparently  met  the 
ICC's  criteria,  and  the  trials  by  People's 
Tribunals  were  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  civil 
administration  with  which  the  ICC  could 
not  Interfere.  If  so.  It  may  well  be  because 
the  Hanoi  regime  was  familiar  with  the 
viewpoint  of  certain  key  members  of  the  all- 
Impiortant  Indian  delegation  to  the  ICC,  and 
drafted  Its  legislation  accordingly.  This  view- 
point Is  clearly  exemplified  In  the  writings 
of  Dr.  B.S.N.  Murtl.  the  IOC  Public  Relations 
Officer  and  Deputy  Secretary  General  who 
was  stationed  In  Hanoi,  from  1954  to  1957, 
and  was  responsible  for  maintaining  liaison 
between  the  ICC  and  the  two  signatories  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement. 

Pointing  out  that  there  was  a  "wide  diver- 
gency In  the  theoretical  concepts  of  freedom 
between  the  two  parties."  and  that  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  ICC.  representing  differ- 
ent types  of  democratic  organizations, 
"could  not  have  given  a  common  definition 
of  democratic  liberties,"  Dr.  Murtl  notes  in 
his  book.  Vietnam  Divided,  that  since  demo- 
cratic freedoms  are  not  absolute  but  relative, 
they  "had  to  be  evolved  from  the  current 
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laws,  regulations,  and  practices."  Elaborating 
on  this  theme,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Kven  though  there  was  an  implication  in 
Article  14  that  there  mxist  be  a  regime  of 
democratic  liberties  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion In  the  two  zones,  It  presumed  some 
standard  and  that  standard  was  related  to 
the  laws,  regulations,  and  practices  prevail- 
ing in  the  area  .  .  .  there  was  no  implication 
in  the  Agreement  that  the  same  standard 
should  be  maintained  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South.  Once  the  standard  was  estab- 
lished according  to  current  laws  and  regu- 
lations, that  standard  should  be  applicable 
to  all  persons  and  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  previous  resistance 
workers  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
what  rights  were  available  to  others.  Such  a 
standard  of  democratic  liberties  in  Vietnam 
should  be  examined  according  to  the  stand- 
ard prevailing  at  a  given  time  in  the  area 
concerned.  But  any  legislation  which  was 
directly  In  violation  of  some  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  could  not  be  accepted  as 
the  prevailing  standard  (emphasis  added]." 

The  DRV  made  certain  that  its  legislation 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. Professor  Tongas  is  brutally  frank  In 
his  appraisal  of  the  results.  After  citing  the 
protection  presumably  afforded  by  Article 
14(c).  he  asks,  "What  did  we  see  In  the 
DRV?"  and  then  provides  the  answer: 

The  most  bloody,  the  most  vile  reprisals 
were  imdertaken,  especially  against  Viet- 
namese who  had  worked  for  the  French. 
These,  carried  out  In  a  more  or  less  camou- 
flaged manner  on  numerous  occasions,  were 
undertaken  In  a  spectacular  manner  diuixig 
the  monstrous  Agrarian  Reform. 

Paced  with  these  terrifying  violations  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement,  what  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  ICC?  It  saw  nothing,  knew 
nothing,  denounced  nothing.  Why?  Because 
It  was  not  officially  Informed  with  substan- 
tiating proof  .  .  .  Who  then,  under  such  a 
regime  of  terror  would  dare  to  brave  the 
official  wrath?  Determined  men  ready  for  any 
aacrifloes,  death  volumteers — In  other  words. 
Informants  left  behind,  or  sent  by  the  other 
party,  who  would  be  able  to  submit  to  the 
ICC  In  South  Vietnam  well  substantiated 
complaints,  thanks  to  their  valuable  informa- 
tion. But  there  are  no  such  Informants  In 
the  North,  whereas  they  are  legion  In  the 
South,  which  explains  why  it  would  appear 
from  a  reading  of  ICC  reports  that  the  au- 
thorities in  South  Vietnam  are  responsible 
for  infinitely  more  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  than  are  those  in  the  North.  The 
truth  is  thus  grossly  falsified  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Communism.  .  .  .  [Emphasis  added]  " 

The  frustrated  Canadian  delegation  to  the 
ICC  was  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 
One  of  Its  members  who  was  In  Hanoi  during 
this  period  later  wrote : 

The  International  Commission,  beginning 
In  1955,  was  kept  Informed  of  these  devel- 
opments by  the  South  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties through  an  Increasing  number  of  com- 
plaints submitted  to  It  [of  Communist  sub- 
version directed  from  Hanoi].  However,  It 
took  years  before  the  Commission  took  any 
action.  In  the  meantime,  however.  It  diligent- 
ly dealt  with  complaints  from  the  Hanoi  au- 
thorities that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment was  violating  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
Article  14(c)  of  the  Cease-Flre  Agreement 
to  what  Hanoi  and  the  Commission  called 
"former  resistance  members"  ...  It  also 
•eems  evident  that  North  Vietnam  was  us- 
ing the  International  Commission  and  com- 
plaints concerning  Article  14(c)  [prohibi- 
tion against  reprisals]  to  Impose  restraints 
on  the  limited  efforts  of  Saigon  to  counter 
the  terrorist  activities   of  Hanoi's   agents." 

Question:  Why  did  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  In  1966,  hw  further  in- 
veetlgatlons  of  alleged  reprisals  In  the  South? 

Answer:  Succinctly  stated,  the  GVN  felt 
*l»«t  It  was  being  discriminated  against  by 
^ICC,  But  the  reasons  for  its  action  are 
oert  given  in  its  own  words.  In  November 
1956.  the  Government  told  the  ICO: 
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since  July  1954,  the  Vlelznlnli  "People's 
Courts"  have  oondemned  to  death,  or  sent 
to  concentration  camps  for  forced  labor, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  persons,  former 
civil  servants,  community  leaders,  former 
military  personnel,  property  owners,  etc., 
with  the  population  not  daring  to  raise  Its 
voice  to  denounce  so  many  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  name  of  Jtistlce.™ 

Yet,  despite  Hanoi's  admission  of  guilt 
during  the  "Rectification  of  Errcrs,"  the  GVN 
noted  that  the  ICC  had  stated  that  It  was  not 
compet2nt  to  investigate  the  South "s  charges 
of  reprisals  unless  there  was  proof  that  vic- 
tims had  been  punished  because  of  their 
former  ties  with  the  GVN,  proof  that  was 
"practically  impossible  to  obtain  under  a 
regime  of  oppression."  The  GVN  complained 
that,  as  a  result,  Article  14(c)  had  been 
"practically  Inoperable"  In  North  Vietnam, 
and  therefore  seemed  to  apply  only  to  the 
South,  whereas  the  alleged  victims  of  repris- 
als In  the  South  were  "Vletmlnh  cadres  left 
behind  after  the  300-day  period,  or  new 
agents  sent  to  South  Vietnam  for  the  express 
purpose  of  subversion." 

The  GVN  expressed  regret  that  the  IOC 
had  not  seen  fit  to  consider  Vletmlnh  sub- 
version In  the  South  as  a  violation  of  Arti- 
cle 15d  (which  provided  for  noninterference 
in  local  government)  on  the  grounds  that 
this  Article  was  no  longer  (^}eratlve  after  the 
300-day  period. 

For  these  reasons,  the  GVN  stated  that 
"It  could  no  longer  lend  Itself  to  the  Vlet- 
mlnh propaganda  game  by  continuing  to 
follow  up  complaints  that  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  cover  subversive  activities 
and  to  discredit  the  National  Government  by 
slanderous  charges  of  reprisals  against  former 
members  of  the  resistance."  Consequently, 
"the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, as  of  this  date  will  no  long«r  take  ac- 
tion on  complaints  based  on  Article  14(c)." 
The  letter  was  signed  by  Colonel  Hoang  Thuy 
Nam,  Clilef  of  South  Vietnam's  Liaison  Mis- 
sion to  the  ICC. 

Colonel  Nam,  who  for  seven  yeare  signed 
his  goverrmient's  complaints  to  the  IOC 
charging  Hanoi  with  directing  subversion  In 
the  South,  became  a  victim  of  Communist 
reprisal  himself.  In  Se^ptember  1961.  when 
the  IOC  Anally  decided  that  It  could  legally 
consider  the  GVN  charges  of  Communist 
subversion  In  the  South  directed  from  Hanoi. 
it  did  so  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Indian 
and  Canadian  Delegates — the  Polish  Delegate 
contending,  as  he  had  for  seven  years,  that 
subverelve  activities  were  "beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  consequently 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  competence  of  the 
Commission." «» 

The  ICC's  vote  was  followed  by  swift  Com- 
munist reprisal  against  Colonel  Nam  who  had 
worked  so  diligently  to  obtain  the  vote.  Two 
weeks  later,  he  was  kidnapped,  brutally 
tortured,  and  murdered  by  Communist 
agents. 

The  GVN  filed  vigorous  complaints  with 
the  ICC  and  provided  evidence  that  the  op- 
eration against  Colonel  Nam  had  been  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  "Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  South"  led  by  a  Vletmlnh 
cadre  who  had  gone  North  after  the  1964 
cease-fire,  subsequently  returned  South  with 
the  rank  of  company  commander,  and  had 
etcted  under  ordere  from  the  Communist  Pro- 
vincial Committee  at  Blen  Hoa.*' 

The  ICC,  however,  did  not  charge  the  DRV 
with  responsibility  for  Colonel  Nam's  mur- 
der— and  consequently  did  not  cite  It  for  vi- 
olating the  Geneva  Agreement — because  the 
Commission  contended  that  It  had  no  proof 
that  the  DRV  had  ordered  the  assassination. 
If  ordered  by  the  "Front,"  there  could  be 
no  question  of  a  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement,  for  the  Communist  organization 
In  South  Vietnam  (which  became  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front)  was  not  a  party  to 
the  Agreement ! 

During  the  years  that  Colonel  Nam  served 
as  Chief  of  the  GVN  Liaison  Mission  to  the 
ICC.  his  opposite  number  was  Colonel  Ha 
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Van  Lau,  Chief  of  the  DRV  Llason  Mission 
to  the  ICC.  If  Nam  had  not  been  murdered 
by  the  Communists,  be  would  now  be  Lau's 
opposite  number  at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks. 

Question:  Do  the  ICC  reports  really  give 
\is,  as  the  Christian  Century  article  contends, 
"a  reasonable  account"  of  the  situation  that 
existed  in  North  Vietnam — or  in  South  Viet- 
nam— after  the  1964  cease-fire? 

Answer:  ICC  reports  during  the  two  yeare 
after  the  cease-fire  reveal ; 

No  violations  by  the  DRV  of  Article  14(c), 
despite  the  bloody  land  reform  with  Its 
reprisals  and  denial  of  minimum  democratic 
freedoms. 

No  violations  by  the  DRV  of  Article  15(d) , 
despite  Injury  to  Ufe  and  property  of  civilians 
In  the  North  during  both  the  land  reform 
and  the  exodus  of  refugees,  and  despite  In- 
terference In  civil  administration  in  the 
South  engineered  by  Vletmlnh  cadres. 

No  violations  by  the  DRV  of  Article  17  pro- 
hibiting the  Introduction  of  additional  mili- 
tary equipment,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  equipped  13  new  divisions  be- 
tween 1964  and  1956,»  and  publicly  exhibited, 
in  Hanoi  military  parades,  equipment  of  a 
type  not  present  in  Vietnam  prior  to  the 
cease-fire. 

No  violations  by  the  DRV  of  Article  19, 
despite  widespread  evidence  that  Hanoi  was 
directing  Communist  subversive  activities  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  above  missions,  one  can 
scarcely  maintain  that  ICC  reports  give  us 
a  "reasonable  account"  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  after  the  1954  cease-fire.  The  ac- 
count Is  not  even  a  reasonable  facsimile,  as 
a  number  of  the  Indian  and  Canadian  mem- 
bere  of  the  ICC  have  privately  conceded. 

In  1962,  when  a  Member  of  the  Britlsl* 
House  of  Commons  used  complaints  record- 
ed in  ICC  reports  to  support  his  charge  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Governments 
were  re^)onslble  for  the  dertertoratlng  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam,  a  representative  of  the- 
British  Government — Co-Chalrman  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina — 
responded : 

The  rebellion  In  South  Vietnam  Is  by  no 
means  just  a  spontaneous,  popular  uprising 
against  an  luipopular  Government,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  others  of  his  hon. 
Friends  have  tried  to  suggest.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a 
carefully  engineered  Communist  take-over 
bid.  Over  a  long  period,  there  has  been  a 
steady  infiltration  of  trained  military  and 
political  organizers  from  North  Vlet-Nam 
into  the  South.  .  .  .  There  Is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  rebellion  has  been  fomented, 
organized,  in  part  supplied  and  wholly  di- 
rected frtHn  the  North.  The  principal  weap- 
ons of  this  movement  are  terror  and  In- 
timidation. .  .  . 

The  hon.  Gentleman  also  mentioned  the 
number  of  complaints  against  the  South 
Vlet-Namese  contained  In  the  reports  of  the 
Oommlselon.  We  should  not  be  mislead  Into 
drawing  wrong  conclusions  because  of  the 
number  of  these  complaints  from  the  North 
against  the  South.  It  was  only  In  July,  1961, 
that  the  Commission  decided  that  It  was 
competent  to  deal  with  complaints  about 
North  Vlet-Namese  subveralon.  This  Is  the 
nub  of  the  problem.** 

Perhaps  If  we  look  behind  the  IOC  re- 
ports— the  result  of  compromises  by  the  In- 
dian, Canadian,  and  Polish  members  to- 
present  a  united  front — we  may  conclude 
that  a  belief  In  the  Communist  reprisals  that 
took  place  In  North  Vietnam  after  the  1954 
cease-fire  Is  a  necessary  first  st«p  in  the 
prevention  of  similar  Communist  reprisals 
after  the  next  cease-fire. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Any  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are 
those  of  the  author.  They  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  refiectlng  the  views  of  The  Rand 
Corporation  or  the  official  opinion  or  policy  of 
any  of  Its  governmental  or  private  research 
^onsora.  Papen  are  reproduced  by  The  Rand 
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ALF  DESERVES  IT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  presented  its  annual  Brother- 
hood Award  to  Alfred  M.  Landon,  one  of 
our  Nation's  distinguished  statesmen  and 
certainly  one  of  the  great  citizens  of 
Kansas.  It  was  most  deserved  recognition 
and  honor  for  the  former  Governor  of 
Kansas  and  the  1936  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  Party. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  V^ichita  Beacon  which  discusses  Gov- 
ernor Landon's  outstanding  and  coura- 
geous stands  for  tolerance.  I  join  his 
many  friends  throughout  the  Nation  In 
extending  sincere  congratulations  upon 
this  recognition.  The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wichita  Beacon,  May  14,  1971] 
Alt  Deserves  It 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  more 
deserving  of  the  National  Brotherhood  Award 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  than  Alfred  Mossman  Landon,  former 
governor  and  1936  presidential  candidate. 

The  award,  for  distinguished  service  In  the 
field  of  human  relations,  will  be  presented 
Monday  at  the  NCCJ  annual  Kansas  regional 
dinner  here. 

Though  Landon  is  a  confirmed  Republican, 
he  has  bolted  his  party  twice  In  many  years 
of  political  activity.  It  Is  significant  that  one 
of  them  was  in  1924  when  he  left  to  support 
William  Allen  White's  antl-Ku  Klux  Klan 
campaign  for  the  Kansas  governorship. 

The  other  was  In  1912  to  campaign  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Bull  Moose  efTort.  And, 
as  an  old  Bull  Mooser  he  Is  tolerant  of  the 
so-called  "radicals"  of  today. 

"Some  people  called  me  a  radical  for  being 
In  favor  of  reducing  the  12-hour  day  to  10 
hours,"  he  once  told  an  Interviewer.  Such 
concern  for  others  is  and  has  been  a  Landon 
characteristic. 

Landon  was  Kansas  governor  from  1933  to 
1937  and  was  the  first  chief  executive  In  the 
state  to  appoint  blacks  to  high  state  posi- 
tions. Under  his  leadership,  blacks  also  were 
appointed  for  the  first  time  to  high  positions 
on  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

During  World  War  n,  he  Joined  CathoUc 
and  Protestant  clergymen  In  nationwide 
radio  protest  against  Germany  Nazi  treat- 
ment of  Jews. 

Gov.  Landon  once  described  himself  as  "a 
lawyer  who  never  had  a  case,  an  oilman  who 
never  made  a  million  and  a  presidential  can- 
didate who  carried  only  Maine  and  Vermont." 

Nevertheless,  he  made  his  mark,  and  It  de- 
serves the  recognition  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  is  giving  it. 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIMES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
in  Wichita,  Ktinfi.,  the  Kansas  Regii  in  of 


HONORING  DR.  WILLIAM 
CULBERTSON 


May  19,  1971 

ing  of  recognition  and  praise.  I  join  all 
those  who  congratulate  and  honor  Dr. 
Culbertsin  today  for  his  immeasurable 
contribution  to  society. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  needs  enlightened 
and  devoted  leadership  in  all  walks  of 
life  and  especially  in  the  realm  of  Chris- 
tian leadership  which  provides  the  basis 
for  human  imderstanding  and  man's 
relationship  with  the  Creator. 

That  the  students  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  have  requested  that  their  pres- 
ident, Dr.  William  Culbertson,  be  hon- 
ored on  this  day.  May  19,  1971,  for  his 
long  Christian  leadership.  Is  in  itself  a 
mark  of  distinction  for  the  man.  Stu- 
dents have  a  keen  eye  for  those  deserv- 


"WHAT  IS  THE  NEW  AMERICAN 
COUNTRYSIDE?" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  country- 
side America,  long  neglected  by  our  Fed- 
eral planners,  is  at  last  getting  some  of 
the  attention  it  deserves.  This,  I  believe, 
is  because  there  have  been  vocal  cham- 
pions of  the  countryside  who  have  kept 
their  voices  raised  in  its  behalf. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  of  these  cham- 
pions is  G.  B.  Gimlogson,  founder  of  the 
Countryside  Development  Fotmdation. 

In  a  further  effort  to  bring  the  needs 
of  the  countryside  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  America,  Mr.  Gunlogson,  with 
Dr.  Howard  Bellows,  president  of  the 
Southwest  Minnesota  State  College,  is 
writing  a  book:  "Tlie  New  American 
Coxmtryside." 

I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
some  excerpts  of  the  first  chapter  of 
that  book. 

We  all  know  unemployment  is  on  the 
increase  as  we  cut  back  on  our  defense 
spending. 

Mr.  Gunlogson  says: 

Jobs  can  be  created  in  the  countryside 
more  economically  than  in  the  big  cities. 
Nowhere  else  are  there  to  be  found  greater 
future  opportunities  for  Industry  and  new 
business  development.  This  countryside 
movement  would  help  to  revitalize  a  flagging 
national  spirit  and  bring  new  challenges  to 
the  younger  generation. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

What  Is  the  New  American  CotrNTKTsiDi 
(By  G.  B.  Gunlogson) 

The  countryside  is  the  great  body  of 
America  that  lies  outside  the  boundaries  of 
big  cities  and  their  suburbs.  In  many  parts 
of  this  vast  area  a  new  kind  of  economy 
and  a  way  of  life  are  emerging.  Ever  since 
the  country  was  a  wilderness.  It  has  been 
called  rural.  It  is  no  longer  a  wilderness, 
and  it  is  no  longer  just  "rural."  Rather  It 
has  become  a  countryside  complex  which 
embraces  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  In  area  and  thousands  of  towns  and 
small  cities.  These  places  are  becoming  vital 
centers  around  which  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  countryside  revolves. 

There  are  so  many  different  notions  about 
this  countryside  and  its  economy  that  we 
must  flrst  deflne  what  It  Includes  and  what 
is  new  about  it.  Our  economic  history  has 
tended  to  fragment  the  countryside.  The 
public  image  still  reflects  the  character  and 
pattern  of  Its  development  In  pioneer  days 
despite  vast  changes  and  physical  Improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  since,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  few  decades. 

In  1780  the  population  of  the  entire  coun- 
try was  5.3  million,  and  this  was  scattered 
mostly  In  eastern  areas.  Immigrants  were 
pouring  in  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world;  and  for  the  next  century  they,  along 
with  the  earlier  newcomers,  kept  pressing 
Into  all  corners  of  the  hinterlands.  By  1900 
the  popvUatlon  had  grown  to  76  million,  and 
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thousands  of  new  settlements  an4  towiis 
t^d  been  established  across  the  continent. 

The  vast  and  varied  resources  of  this  new 
land  yielded  richly  to  the  unbounded  Ingenu- 
itv  and  enterprise  of  these  early  settlers  who 
had  brought  with  them  a  greater  range  of 
backgrounds,  skills,  and  cultures  than  had 
ever  before  assembled  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  America  was 
gtlll  a  new  country,  but  the  unprecedented 
enterprise  of  these  people  had  made  it  a 
world  power.  Among  other  accomplishments. 
It  had  developed  the  most  efficient  agricul- 
ture m  the  world;  and  farm  production  had 
turned  the  country  from  a  borrower  to  a 
lender  nation. 

Despite  great  mechanical  inventiveness 
and  mdustrlal  development  that  was  going 
on  it  was  the  agragrian  character  that  domi- 
nated the  American  profile  up  to  this  time. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  70  per  cent  of  the 
people  lived  on  farms  or  In  small  country 
places.  Industry  became  centered  In  the  more 
populated  places  because  It  was  there  that 
transportation,  communications,  electric 
power,  and  other  public  faculties  were  flrst 
to  develop.  Outside  these  centers,  America 
was  literally  rural  at  the  time. 

Thus,  the  first  census  nearly  200  years  ago 
attached  the  rural  label  to  about  99  per  cent 
of  the  country's  area  and  the  people  who  live 
there.  This  designation  has  tended  to  per- 
petuate  an  image  which  today  is  ambiguous 
and  unrealistic. 

THE  COUNTRTSmK  BECAME  FENCED  OUT 

There  were  many  elements  that  enabled 
the  cities  to  become  more  aggressive  and  take 
on  a  special  place  in  the  public  mind.  They 
were  compact  geographical  areas,  and  their 
Interests  were  more  homogenous.  The  manu- 
facturing Industries  and  other  business  en- 
terprises that  centered  there  were  expansion- 
ary and  promotional  by  nature.  The  mass 
media  also  centered  there  was  largely  urban 
oriented. 

The  country  was  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  natural  products  from  the  land,  for- 
ests, and  mines.  The  continued  use  of  the 
term  "rural"  established  a  barrier  between 
the  two  economies.  This  has  adversely  af- 
fected a  more  normal  balance  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  economy  and  popula- 
tion distribution.  What  Is  Ironic  Is  that  even 
our  own  government  continues  to  designate 
all  non-urban  areas  and  people  as  rural — a 
term  which  often  Implies  backwardness, 
boorlshness,  and  lack  of  progress. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  niral  as  "per- 
taining to  the  country  as  distinguished  from 
the  cities  or  the  towns;  rustic."  Government 
and  dictionary  definitions  change  slowly,  but 
technology  has  completely  changed  the  face 
of  rural  America.  It  has  tied  together  the 
towns  and  surrounding  country,  and  it  has 
brought  the  amenities  of  the  cities  to  these 
newly  forming  communities.  Even  in  the  most 
backward  regions,  only  minutes  now  sepcu^te 
the  back  country  from  the  town. 

THE   NEW   COtTNTSYSmE 

It  is  Important  that  the  significance  of 
these  basic  changes  be  fully  understood.  The 
technological  progress  in  many  areas  has  out- 
distanced that  in  the  cities.  In  farming,  for 
example,  which  is  the  most  important  In- 
dustry In  the  country,  the  production  per 
man  Is  about  five  times  what  it  was  three 
decades  ago.  Crop  yields  have  doubled  and 
trebled  since  1935.  Corn  yields  In  1935 
averaged  about  25  bushels  per  acre  and  84 
bushels  In  1969.  Yields  of  200  bushels  have 
become  common.  Yields  of  potatoes  have 
trebled.  Total  soybean  production  has  multi- 
plied 20  times.  Mechanization  in  terms  of 
horsepower  is  more  than  ten  times  what  It 
was  a  generation  ago.  These  achievements 
have  contributed  more  to  the  basic  economy 
of  the  nation  than  all  the  skyscrapers  built 
during  the  same  period. 

A  total  Inventory  of  the  physical  improve- 
ments In  the  countryside  would  stagger  the 
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imagination.  It  includes  some  300.000  mUes 
of  surfaced  highways,  250,000  miles  of  natu- 
ral gas  transmission  lines,  215,000  miles  of 
railways,  electric  power,  and  communication 
facilitiee  everywhwe.  In  land  area  and 
natural  resources,  the  countryside  Includes 
98  per  cent  of  the  United  States.  It  Includes 
2.800,000  farms,  thousands  of  parks  and  rec- 
reational areas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  moiintains. 
This  Is  the  countryside  that  has  superceded 
rural  America.  It  is  a  new  frontier  where 
we  can  now  build  a  new  future. 

INVENTING   A    NEW   FUTtTRE 

Our  future  has  always  been  Invented.  We 
have  Invented  machines  and  practices  that 
have  been  changing  the  course  of  America 
for  300  years.  They  have  enabled  people  to 
open  up  every  corner  of  the  country  and  to 
establish  thousands  of  communities.  They 
have  built  great  cities.  They  contributed  to 
over-concentration  of  people  and  Industry. 
They  have  contributed  to  poUutlon  of  air 
and  water  and  deterioration  of  the  htunan 
environment. 

They  have  brought  painful  experiences  to 
millions  of  people  In  the  country  and  forced 
them  to  migrate  to  unJtnown  cities  seeking 
chances  to  make  a  living.  They  have  brought 
abandonmenc  and  left  dying  countless 
country  communities. 

In  the  New  York-Newark  area  the  popu- 
lation Is  newly  ten  times  the  total  popula- 
tion of  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  area  Is 
one  per  cent.  This  provides  a  rough  measure, 
not  only  of  pollution  potential,  but  of  what 
Is  happening  to  America.  There  are  many 
areas  In  the  United  States  that  have  become 
crlticaUy  congested,  where  human  character 
and  efficiency  are  deteriorating,  where  costs 
and  taxes  are  getting  out  of  control,  and 
where  public  services  are  beginning  to  break 
down. 

If  our  ingenuity  and  technology  have 
gone  too  far  in  one  direction,  we  have  the 
capabUitles  to  redirect  these  forces  and 
achieve  a  greater  compatibUlty  between  the 
earth's  resources  and  human  welfare.  The 
great  body  of  America  stUl  has  greater  po- 
tential for  mankind  than  ever,  and  It  Is 
more  available.  But  flrst  Ideas  must  be  ad- 
justed to  realities  In  a  changing  world. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  restricting  all 
priorities  to  a  choice  between  xirban  and 
rural  living  only.  There  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  It  would  be  better  If  more  people 
lived  In  smaller  cities  closer  to  the  earth  and 
to  a  more  natural  environment.  There  Is  no 
other  way  to  make  our  natural  resources  and 
living  space  available  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  It  would  help  to  relieve  the  big 
cities  of  suffocating  population  pressures 
and  other  problems. 

We  can  bring  the  advantages  of  big  cities 
to  smaller  cities  situated  In  the  country,  but 
we  can't  bring  the  country  Into  the  big  cit- 
ies. The  flelds  and  the  forests  which  may  be 
putting  three  or  four  tons  of  oxygen  per  acre 
Into  the  air  we  breathe  will  never  be  a  part 
of  a  big  city.  Nor  can  we  transport  to  a  cen- 
tral city  the  open  spaces  and  the  green 
chemistries  of  living  nature.  Only  by  decen- 
tralization can  some  of  these  goals  be 
achieved.  A  great  deal  of  experience  has  al- 
ready been  gained.  There  are  hundreds  of 
communities  across  the  country  that  offer 
valuable  examples. 

The  situations  vary  from  place  to  place, 
but  they  provide  Impressive  examples  few 
those  who  would  Improve  living  conditions 
and  further  a  broad  program  of  national  re- 
newal. 

(1)  First  we  must  come  to  the  recognition 
that  a  town  must  have  people  and  the  peo- 
ple must  have  Jobs  and  opportunities  to  live 
there.  The  day  Is  gone  when  a  community 
can  provide  these  requisites  on  a  single 
source  of  economy,  be  It  farming,  forestry, 
mining,  or  a  one-plant  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. The  "trading  poet"  era  is  gone.  Without 
diversiflcation  in  employment  opportunities, 
people  leave.  The  more  venturesome  and  en- 
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terprlslng  go  flrst.  Stagnation  takes  place, 
and  the  town  soon  withers  away.  Some  of 
these  towns  may  seem  to  stabilize  for  a 
while,  but  at  a  level  so  low  that  they  are  no 
longer  good  communities. 

When  this  stage  is  reached,  rebuilding  be- 
comes more  difficult.  It  Is  like  managing  any 
business.  If  the  enterprise  Is  permitted  to 
run  down,  the  customers  lose  oonfldence  and 
the  people  in  the  business  lose  their  spirit 
emd  drive.  It  takes  these  same  human  quali- 
ties— vlsdon  and  enterprise — to  build  a  proe- 
peixms  oommunlty. 

(2)  Once  a  town  has  made  a  start  by 
providing  a  new  payroll  to  supplement  the 
tMsic  ©oonomy,  which  In  most  country  towns 
Is  farming.  It  seems  to  take  on  a  new  life. 
The  opportunities  for  further  diversification 
or  growth  become  better  than  anywhere  else. 
A  larger  share  of  the  people  Is  benefited  di- 
rectly than  in  a  big  city.  Even  a  small  pay- 
roll can  start  a  chain  reaction  resulting  In 
Improvements  and  growth  that  seem  to  feed 
upon  themselves. 

(2)  Some  of  these  opportunities  can  be  cre- 
ated. For  example.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
at  least  2,000  country  towns  are  now  In  need 
of  better  faculties  for  elderly  people.  The 
most  Ideal  facilities  consist  of  retirement 
homes  In  conjunction  with  rest  and  nursing 
care.  In  most  cases  these  are  quite  easily 
financed  from  local  contributions  together 
with  aid  and  loans  from  federal  agencies. 
These  projects  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
a  community  In  many  wajrs  and  at  the  same 
time  create  new  Income  for  the  town.  An  In- 
creasing number  of  pyeople  everywhere  are 
thinking  about  security  In  old  age.  Such  fa- 
cilities along  with  hospital  and  health  serv- 
ices can  be  a  big  factor  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  thousands  of  country  conunu- 
nltles. 

(4)  More  recreational  areas  have  become 
one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  nation. 
These,  too,  we  must  begin  to  disperse.  The 
grandeur  of  some  of  our  great  national  parks 
Is  rapidly  deteriorating.  Throngs  of  people 
occupy  every  available  campsite,  motel,  and 
hotel  accommodations.  Traffic,  pollution, 
vandalism,  and  social  problems  multiply  with 
this  increasing  pressure.  Instead  of  rest  and 
relaxation,  there  is  turmoil  and  frustration. 

In  the  world  we  live  In  today,  people  need 
more  than  ever  to  pause  now  and  then 
amidst  woods  and  waters.  There  are  too 
many  children  growing  up  that  have  never 
heard  the  song  of  birds  or  seen  wild  animals 
in  their  native  habitats  or  breathed  the 
fresh  air  of  the  woodlands.  Every  commu- 
nity needs  parks  and  playgrounds.  But  there 
Is  something  new  that  should  be  added. 
Many  more  local  nature  areas  should  be  set 
aside  for  education  and  Inspiration  to  pro- 
vide enjoyment  and  to  stimulate  apprecia- 
tion of  nature.  These  developments  would 
add  greatly  to  the  dimension  of  American 

life. 

The  centers  for  future  developments  will 
be  the  country  towns.  To  become  attractive, 
a  town  must  become  a  good  community  and 
In  the  process  must  take  on  the  amenities 
essential  to  quality  of  life.  A  good  commu- 
nity must  have  Job  opportunities  and  suffi- 
cient economic  diversification  to  offer  young 
people  some  choice  and  challenge.  The  town 
must  have  sanitary  facilities,  paved  streets, 
schools,  churches,  hospital,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  some  cultural  Interests.  A  high 
degree  of  interrelating  with  the  surrounding 
country  enhances  quality  of  life  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of 
golf,  horseback  riding,  fishing,  picnics,  nature 
traUs,  pet  farms,  and  many  other  enterprises. 
This  is  town  and  country  living. 

A  clearer  definition  and  more  information 
are  needed  about  the  total  countryside  and 
its  vast  and  varied  resources  in  terms  of  bet- 
ter living.  The  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  prefer  to  live  in  the  country- 
side If  they  had  their  choice. 

A  counUyslde  movement  would  bring  ma- 
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Jor  opportuolUas  to  people  and  UuluBtry.  Uobs 
can  be  created  In  the  countrywide  more  eco- 
nomically than  In  big  cities.  Nowhere  else 
are  there  to  be  found  greater  future  oppor- 
tunities for  Industry  and  new  business  de- 
velopment. This  movement  would  helb  to 
revitalize  a  flagging  national  aplrlt  and  t)rlng 
new  challenges  to  the  younger  generatloji. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DRAGOLJUB  MIHAILOVICH 
RISINQ 


CEN. 
UP- 


^      HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  !last 
Thursday,  May  13,  was  the  30th  anruVer- 
sary  of  the  uprising  of  Gen.  Dragojljub 
Mihailovich  against  the  German  f^azis 
and  the  Italian  Fascists,  who  at  that  ^ime 
had  occupied  Yugoslavia.  Mihailovich 
was  an  unknown  colonel  of  the  Royal 
Yugoslav  Army  who  was  determinedj  not 
to  have  liis  country  capitulate  to  itai  oc- 
cupiers and  who  pledged  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  ' 

In  proclaiming  the  struggle  for  !  the 
freedom  of  Yugoslavia,  General  Mihai- 
lovich stated: 

As  a  student  at  the  Royal  Military  Acaqemy 
In  Belgrade,  I  did  not  learn  the  existence  and 
meaning  of  the  word  capitulation.  Therefore, 
I  continue  the  struggle  until  the  last  sojdler 
of  the  Invading  enemy  forces  wUl  be  dikven 
out  from  the  territory  of  our  beloved  famier- 
land.  I 

At  that  exact  time,  the  situation  {was 
extremely  bleak  since  Hitler's  panzeij  di- 
visions had  conquered  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Holland,  Belglimn,  Denmfirk, 
Norway,  and  France,  had  been  permitted 
to  occupy  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia, and  joined  the  Fascists  in  the  Sub- 
mission of  Albania  and  Greece. 

From  the  onset,  the  struggle  of  Mijiai- 
lovich  and  his  Chetniks  against  the  oc- 
cupying forces  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
was  an  obvious  David  versus  Goliath 
match,  but  the  inspiration  of  his  uprising 
was  felt  throughout  the  oppressed  a^eas 
of  the  continent  from  the  moment  he 
proclaimed  his  resistance  at  the  mqun- 
tain  of  Ravna  Grora.  Mihailovich  wasi  de- 
scribed in  -the  free  world  press  as  the 
"Eagle  of  the  Balkans."  He  was  not  only 
a&  eagle  in  the  hopes  of  all  the  fighiters 
for  freedom,  but  also  a  leader  whose 
faith,  character,  and  deeds  became  a  ma- 
jor reason  why  the  Axis  forces  were  ilti- 
mately  defeated. 

For  these  resaons  it  is  painful  to  repeat 
the  tragic  story  of  the  Resistance  Move- 
ment of  Ravna  Gora  or  the  Royal  Yugo- 
slav. Army  in  the  Homeland,  as  the  units 
of  General  Mihailovich  were  ofBc^ally 
named.  Decimated  by  Nazis  and  Fascists, 
deceived  by  Tito's  partisans  with  w^om 
he  tried  to  coordinate  the  struggle 
against  the  occupiers,  abandoned  anc]  be- 
trayed by  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  den- 
eral  Mihailovich  and  his  forces  remained 
the  most  loyal  allies  of  the  free  world. 
They  saved  £ind  returned  to  safety  l^un- 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  American  airmen. 
He  and  his  forces,  although  figb  ,ing 
against  overwhelming  odds,  fought  m  uch 
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longer  than  any  other  allied  army  in 
World  War  II.  Even  after  General  Mihai- 
lovich was  captured  and  executed  by  the 
Communists,  remnants  of  his  units 
fought  in  the  mountains  of  Yugoslavia 
for  many  years  in  the  cause  of  true  free- 
dom. 

Since  the  forces  and  followers  of  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  could  not  accept  the 
Communist  government  which  was  im- 
posed on  Yugoslavia  after  the  close  of 
World  War  n,  hundreds  of  thousands 
migrated  to  various  parts  of  the  free 
world.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  other 
non-Communist  lands  wherever  they  re- 
grouped, they  organized  fraternal,  civil, 
veteran,  and  religious  groups  united  in 
their  determination  to  maintain  the 
traditions  of  their  homeland  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  true  democracy 
and  freedom  will  exist  in  Yugoslavia. 

In  paying  homage  to  the  memory  of 
General  Mihailovich  on  the  occasion  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  commence- 
ment of  his  heroic  struggle  for  freedom, 
we  can  objectively  discuss  the  great 
changes  that  could  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  Europe  and  the  world  if  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  and  his  Chetniks  had 
been  able  to  fight  off  their  various  mili- 
tary opponents  and  had  maintained  a 
non-Commimist  government  in  Yugo- 
slavia. It  might  well  be  that  at  least  Al- 
bania would  have  retained  its  freedom, 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Austria  might 
never  have  taken  place,  and  free  rather 
than  Communist  governments  may  have 
survived  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  General  Dra- 
goljub  Mihailovich  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Commander 
in  Chief,  for  the  services  he  and  his 
troops  rendered  to  the  American  airmen 
during  World  War  n. 

The  citation,  accompanying  an  award 
signed  by  President  Truman  on  March 
29,  1948,  read  as  follows: 

General  Dragoljub  Mihailovich  distin- 
guished himself  In  an  outstanding  manner 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Yugoslavian 
Army  Forces  and  later  as  Minister  of  War 
by  organizing  and  leading  Important  resist- 
ance forces  against  the  enemy  which  oc- 
cupied Yugoslavia,  from  December  1941  to 
December  1944.  Through  the  undaimted  ef- 
forts of  his  troops,  many  United  States  air- 
men were  rescued  and  returned  safely  to 
friendly  control.  General  Mihailovich  and  his 
forces,  although  lacking  adequate  supplies, 
and  fighting  under  extreme  hardships,  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  Allied  cause,  and 
were  Instrumental  in  obtaining  a  final  Allied 
Victory. 

The  award  has  never  been  presented 
because  of  the  practical  unavailability 
of  any  heir  of  General  Mihailovich  to 
whom,  in  view  of  the  official  attitude  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government  toward  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  and  the  sensitive  inter- 
national diplomatic  considerations  In- 
volved, presentation  could  appropriately 
be  made.  The  medal  and  citation  there- 
fore are  being  retained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  until  such  time  as  proper 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  the  time  this  after- 
noon to  remind  the  Members  of  the  trag- 
ic, yet  noble,  page  in  history  of  General 
Mihailovich'8  efforts  to  serve  his  country 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS  HEAD  OF 
THE  FBI:  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND 
HIS  CRITICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    XMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  to  Join  in  the 
tributes  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  today  on  the 
occasion  of  his  47th  anniversary  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  by  citing  his  critics. 
However.  I  find  some  interesting  paral- 
lels and  analogies  to  be  made  which  I 
beheve  should  be  brought  out  at  this 
time. 

On  one  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  FBI — an  organization  which,  when 
he  assumed  directorship,  was  notorious 
for  scandal.  Incompetence,  corruption, 
political  favoritism  and,  overall,  very 
probably  had  the  most  noxious  reputa- 
tion of  any  Government  agency  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Hoover's  47-year-record  has 
given  it  just  the  opposite:  clean  past  the 
point  ever  attained  by  any  other  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  not  even  the  most  severe 
critics  even  remotely  hint  that  there  still 
exists  in  the  FBI  any  of  the  ills  that 
plagiied  it  when  Mr.  Hoover  became 
Director. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Mr. 
Hoover's  critics,  and  today  I  want  to 
pay  ^jecdal  attention  to  his  most  severe 
local  saddle-sore,  the  Washington  Post. 
I  believe  it  can  be  safely  said  that  this 
newspaper's  editorials,  when  it  mounts  a 
crusade,  are  out  and  away  the  most  reek- 
ing of  piety  of  any  in  the  entire  field  of 
American  Journalism.  Unction  gxishes 
from  every  line,  every  sentence.  A  reader 
of  the  Post  is  hard  put  to  determine 
which  frightened  the  mothers  of  the 
editorial  writers  more:  firearms  or  the 
FBI.  The  editorial  page  is  consistently 
paranoid  on  both  subjects.  But  the  Post's 
policy  is  also  consistently  schizophrenic 
in  some  other  aspects,  as  I  will  demon- 
strate. 

I  have  noticed  a  rather  curious  and 
alarming  double  standard  taken  by  some 
segments  of  the  media  when  It  comes  to 
making  a  point.  For  instance,  some  time 
ago,  one  magazine  devoted  an  editorial 
to  an  unpleasant  situation  when  a  US. 
Senator  had  had  hundreds  of  doc- 
imients  stolen  from  his  office,  and  turned 
over  to  the  press  after  being  copied.  The 
magazine  said.  In  words  to  this  effect, 
that  it  was  not  theft  because  the  docu- 
ments were  returned. 

Indeed.  Try  that  with  your  neighbor's 
car.  See  if  he  appreciates  the  fine  phil- 
osophical subtlety  involved.  Better  yet, 
try  this  on  the  stolen  vehicles  division  of 
your  police  department,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  the  local  judge. 

But  back  to  the  Washington  Post.  A 
good  sample  of  the  splenetic  frenzy  in- 
voked down  there  when  the  subject  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  comes  up 
in  this  paragraph  from  their  lead  edi- 
torial of  Friday.  April  30,  1971: 

We  submit  that  the  FBI's  quality,  per- 
formance and  range  of  activity  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  political  concern  and  contro- 
versy in  a  self-governing  country.  We  think 
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the  PBFs  director  ought  to  be  challenged 
and  questioned  and  called  to  account  Just 
lUce  an  ordinary  mortal.  We  believe  that  an 
inefficient  FBI  with  a  director  fighting  the 
batUes  of  a  bygone  era  Is  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security  and  that  an  overreaching  FBI 
which  equates  political  nonconformity  with 
subversion  Is  a  threat  to  liberty.  There  could 
Hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  political  Issue 
In  a  democracy. 

Now.  this  is  from  the  same  newspaper 
whose  idea  of  journalism  and  ethics  is 
reflected  in  showing  Its  devotion  to  In- 
dividual privacy  by  printing  the  text  of 
four  letters  from  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy to  a  friend;  letters  that  hawl  been 
stolen— and  the  Poet  knew  it  when  it 
printed  them. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  a  more  recent  case 
and  one  that  bears  on  Mr.  Hoover.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Criminal  Code  deal- 
ing with  stolen  property  is  simple  and 
easy  to  read.  Indeed,  the  concept  itself 
is  basic  in  tenets  of  law  and  not  at  all 
hard  to  understand. 

The  1,000  or  so  documents  stolen  from 
the  FBI  office  in  Media,  Pa.,  recently, 
were  stolen  property.  Some  of  them  were 
copied  and  mailed  to  the  Post.  A  copy  of 
a  stolen  document  is  still  stolen  prop>erty. 
Running  it  through  a  Xerox  does  not 
change  its  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  asked  the  Post  to  volimtarlly  re- 
frain from  printing  this  material.  I  don't 
know  if  he  asked  for  the  documents  back, 
or  not.  They  should  have  gone  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  without  anyone 
having  to  ask  for  anything,  but,  remem- 
ber, we  are  on  the  side  of  the  angels  here 
so  let  us  write  our  own  laws  and  never 
mind  what  the  District  of  Columbia 
Criminal  Code  says. 

So,  and  to  quote  the  Post,  "with  due 
deliberation  and  with  considerate  regard 
for  the  Attorney  General's  objections" 
the  substance  of  the  material  was 
printed.  Again,  from  the  Post:  "We  were 
convinced  that  it  served  the  public  in- 
terest to  do  so." 

There  is  more  to  this  than  the  in- 
sistence, in  simple  justice,  that  critics 
follow  the  same  rules  they  would  invoke 
on  the  object  of  their  criticism.  The  fact, 
which  I  cited  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  that  the  FBI  has  been  so  in- 
credibly and  remarkably  clean  when  it 
comes  to  its  individual  agents  and  their 
work  is  Indeed  the  sharpest  of  contrasts 
to  the  equally  incredibly  and  remarkably 
shabby  and  underhanded  and  Illegal 
methods  which  the  FBI's  detractors  will 
employ. 

This  says  much  for  the  47  years  Mr. 
Hoover  has  headed  the  FBI.  It  says  that 
the  only  way  his  critics  can  get  at  him 
Is  by  going  outside  the  law.  Outside  the 
law  that  he  and  his  agency  have  upheld; 
outside,  for  which  he  has  become  a  sym- 
bol in  our  Republic;  outside  the  law  to 
which  his  critics  are  so  quick  to  give  Up 
service,  but  so  quick  to  break  when  it 
serves  their  purposes. 

Well,  for  myself,  and  I  believe  I  speak 
for  the  great  majority  of  citizens  of  our 
Republic,  I  much  prefer  the  legacy  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  given  this  country,  to 
"the  hjrpocrltical  standards  shown  by 
some  of  his  detractors. 
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PLAUDITS  FOR  DR.  NORMAN 
VINCENT  PEALE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  viRGnaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  constituent, 
Mr.  George  Stringfellow,  who  is  past  im- 
perial potentate  of  the  Imperial  Council 
of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Slirine  for  North  America, 
was  the  host  at  a  dinner  in  Washington 
last  February  honoring  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  feels,  and  I  agree,  that 
Dr.  Peale's  message  on  the  occasion 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  who  read 
this  Record.  I  insert  the  text  in  full,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Stringfellow's  introduction 
and  the  response  to  Dr.  Peale  delivered 
by  Henry  C.  Clausen,  sovereign  grand 
commander,  the  Supreme  Council,  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of 
Freemasonry,  southern  jurisdiction,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

iNTEODUCnON     BY     GKORGE     E.     STBINCFELLOW 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  our  guest  and 
Introduce  my  friend  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 

No  other  minister  has  as  far-flung  a  pulpit 
as  has  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  our  hon- 
ored guest  and  speaker. 

Through  his  books,  radio  and  television 
programs,  speeches  and  published  sermons 
and  booklets,  be  Is  reaching  millions  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world,  In  churches  and  homes. 
In  hospitals,  aboard  naval  vessels — Includ- 
ing a  nuclear  submarine — and  In  prisons. 

From  hl8  pulpit  at  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  In  New  York  City,  Dr.  Peale  preaches 
to  2000  people  every  Sunday. 

He  is  the  author  of  16  books.  He  has 
reached  his  largest  "congregation"  through 
his  writings,  particularly  through  The  Power 
of  Positive  Thinking,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful books  ever  published  with  a  sale  of 
more  than  3,000,000  copies.  It  wan  at  the  top 
of  the  best  seller  lists  for  three  years.  It 
has  been  translated  into  30  languages  and 
has  been  Issued  In  paperback  edition. 

Dr.  Peale's  weekly  column.  Confident  Liv- 
ing, appears  In  over  200  newspapers  with  a 
readership  of  more  than  50.000,000. 

Ouldeposts,  the  Inspirational  monthly 
magazine  of  which  he  Is  the  editor-in-chief. 
Is  read  by  5,000,000  people. 

The  Foundation  for  Christian  Living  at 
Pawling,  N.T.  distributes  more  than  26,- 
000,000  copies  of  Dr.  Peale's  sermons,  Inspira- 
tional booklets  and  other  materials  each  year. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  essayist,  poet, 
thinker  and  minister.  Is  considered  by  many 
to  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his 
time.  He  wrote,  he  said,  "to  awake  in  man 
and  to  raise  the  feeling  of  his  worth."  I  be- 
lieve Dr.  Peale  to  be  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son of  our  time.  Like  Emerson.  Dr.  Peale  ad- 
dresses his  audiences  with  the  zeal  of  a 
friend,  the  generous  energy  of  a  father  and 
the  exhuberant  affection  of  a  mother.  He 
learned  early  In  life  to  make  his  words 
smaller  than  his  Ideas. 

Throughout  his  career  Dr.  Peale  has  main- 
tained a  close  partnership  with  his  wife, 
Ruth  Stafford  Peale,  who  honors  us  with  her 
presence  this  evening.  She  serves  with  him 
on  the  boards  of  the  American  Foundation 
of  Religion  and  Psychiatry  and  the  New 
York  Council  of  Churches.  She  Is  co-editor 
of  Ouldeposts  and  editor-ln-chlef  of  the 
Foundation  for  Christian  Living. 

Dr.  Peale  Is  Right  Eminent  Grand  Prelate 
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of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Ttaop- 
lar  of  the  United  States.  He  Is  a  33*  Mason 
and  a  Shrlner — a  Life  Member  of  Crescent 
Temple. 

I  present  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Ood'B 
best  salesman — 

Tks  OuATmas  or  WAssuraioir 

(An  address  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
Minister,  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New 
York  City,  at  a  dinner  given  by  George  E. 
StrlngfeUow,  Past  Imperial  Potentate,  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  Febru- 
ary  22,    1971). 

imperial  Sir  George  E.  Stringfellow,  Past 
Imperial  Potentate;  Imperial  Potentate 
Aubrey  G.  Graham;  dlstlngxilshed  Masonic 
leaders,  and  ladles: 

You  have  to  agree  with  me,  that  It's  worth 
coming  all  the  way  down  here  to  Washington 
In  the  rain  to  be  compared  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  I've  received  many  remarkable  In- 
troductions in  my  time,  out  I  put  this  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  In  the  first  place  because 
George  made  it,  and  he's  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  even  though  I  was  the 
subject  matter,  I  marveled  at  the  skill  of  his 
presentation,  and  weis  reaUy  rather  sorry 
when  he  concluded.  It  has  served  to  restore 
my   shattered    ego. 

Anyone  who  gets  these  nice  things  said 
about  him  Is  bound  at  times  to  have  deflat- 
ing things  said  as  weU.  While  he  was  talking. 
It  reminded  me  of  an  experience  I  had  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Senator  Ferg\ison,  with 
his  prodigious  memory,  tonight  reminded  me 
that  I  vras  once  a  reporter  on  the  Detroit 
Journal,  and  so  I  was!  I  bad  no  Idea  of 
going  Into  the  ministry.  It  was  In  my  mind 
occasionally,  but  I  was  trying  to  fight  it,  and 
so  I  went  Into  the  newspaper  business. 

I  was  first  of  all  a  reporter  on  the  Flndlay, 
Ohio,  Morning  Republican,  and  then  went  to 
Detroit  where  I  was  on  the  Detroit  Journal 
In  a  similar  capacity.  I  served  under  one  of 
the  greatest  editors  In  this  country,  the  late 
Grove  Patterson.  Struggling  with  the  matter 
of  the  ministry  versus  newspaper  work,  I 
finally  resolved  It  by  deciding  to  become  a 
minister. 

I  went  In  to  tell  Mr.  Patterson  the  earth- 
shattering  news  that  henceforth  his  news- 
paper would  have  to  struggle  along  as  best 
It  could  without  my  valued  services.  I 
thought  he  bore  up  right  weU.  But  111  have 
you  know  that  I  wasn't  gone  from  that  news- 
paper but  a  year  when  It  folded  and  merged 
with  another  Detroit  paper. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Patterson  congratu- 
lated me  on  becoming  a  minister.  But  be 
seemed  to  have  his  doubts,  for  he  said,  "WeU, 
Norman,  if  you  don't  like  it,  or  you  don't  do 
very  well  at  It.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
your  old  Job  wUl  always  be  waiting  for  you." 
I  tucked  this  assiirance  up  under  my  heart 
as  a  kind  of  hedge  and  became  a  minister. 

One  Sunday  a  number  of  years  later,  I 
was  standing  m  my  pulpit  on  Fifth  Avenue 
In  New  York,  when  I  happened  to  notice  In 
the  congregation  my  old  editor.  Being  hu- 
man, I  wanted  him  to  feel  that  his  erstwhile 
reporter  wasn't  too  bad  in  this  role.  I  pulled 
out  all  the  stops  and  produced  what  I 
thought  wasn't  too  bad  an  effort.  After  the 
service  I  stood  shaking  hands  with  the  peo- 
ple when  my  old  editor  came  along  In  the 
line.  I  thought  even  though  he  might  have 
to  stretch  the  point,  that  Mr.  Patterson 
would  say  something  nice  about  my  sermon, 
but  Instead,  with  a  dour  look,  all  be  said 
was,  "WeU,  Norman,  your  old  Job's  still  wait- 
ing for  you." 

Now  on  behalf  of  my  wife  Ruth,  I  want  to 
thank  you.  George,  and  yotir  charming  wife 
Vema  for  having  this  dinner  tonight  and 
bringing  together  all  these  charming  delight- 
ful people,  some  of  whom  are  old  friends, 
and  some  are  new  friends,  and  we're  all 
friends.  It  is  Just  like  you  think  of  doln^ 
such  a  nice  thing  as  this. 
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But  when  you  get  down  to  it,  I've  dc  ae 
some  nice  things  for  him.  too.  So  in  a  sease 
we  had  it  coming.  I  thlnlt  one  of  the  nicest 
things  I  ever  did  for  CSeorge  waa  handled  vtry 
strangely.  He  called  me  on  the  phone  One 
day.  He  always  called  me  "Doc."  He  saild, 
"Doc,  are  you  preaching  next  Sunday?"  Aiid 
I  said  "Tes."  "Alright,"  he  continued,  "I'll 
be  over,  and  I'm  bringing  along  a  lady  alnd 
some  friends,  and  after  the  service  I'd  like 
you  to  perioTTn  our  wedding  ceremony."'  I 
asked.  "Are  the  friends  aware  of  the  wedding 
ceremony?"  "No,"  he  replied,  "It's  going  to 
be  kept  a  surprise  from  them."  I  commented, 
"You're  not  very  economic;  you're  cutting  off 
all  the  potential  wedding  presents."  But  tl^at 
was  the  way  he  wanted  It.  so  he  came  over!  to 
the  church  with  the  lady  to  my  study  after- 
ward, and  then  we  told  the  friends  of  wllat 
we  were  about  to  do.  The  shock  was  measur- 
able, and  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of  marrying 
George  and  Verna.  j 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  story  my  fatter 
used  to  t«U.  He  was  a  preacher  years  ^go 
In  Ohio,  and  over  50  years  a  Mason  himself. 
I  never  really  was  too  sure  this  story  wm  trtie, 
but  he  claimed  it  was,  and  I  had  great  re- 
spect for  my  father's  veracity,  or  at  least  tor 
his  Imagination.  He  said  that  there  wa4  a 
minister  who  was  Just  about  to  go  into  toie 
morning  service,  and  a  couple  came  to  fajlm 
and  said,  "We  want  to  be  married  rl^ht 
now  I"  j 

"Well,"  he  replied.  "I  can't  do  It  now.  '^he 
organ  la  playing  and  the  service  is  about]  to 
begin,  and  the  choir  Is  lined  up.  I  couldb't 
possibly  stop  here  to  perform  a  marrlige 
ceremony,  right  on  the  sp\ir  of  the  moment 
like  this.  But,"  he  added,  "I'll  tell  you  wkat 
you  do.  You  sit  In  the  congregation  and  wnen 
the  service  Is  over,  before  I  pronounce  the 
benediction.  I  will  ask  you  to  come  forward 
and  wUl  marry  you  In  front  of  the  whjDle 
congregation.  How  woxild  that  be?"  Tlley 
thought  that  was  great,  and  agreed.  I 

So  he  finished  his  sermon.  The  con^e- 
gatlon  sang  the  last  hymn,  and  then  the  min- 
ister said,  "Now,  will  those  persons  present 
desiring  Holy  matrimony  please  come  ff>r- 
ward."  And  thirteen  women  and  one  man 
came  to  the  altar.  ! 

I  am  glad  to  be  In  a  Masonic  gathering 
where  there  sa'e  ladles  present,  for  that  tip- 
lifts  the  whole  gathering.  It  certainly  Ikn- 
proves  the  looks  of  it.  Most  meetings  tha(t  I 
attend  that  are  Masonlcally  oriented  con- 
sist entirely  of  men.  I've  often  wondei'ed 
what  Masonry  would  ever  have  done  with- 
out Masonic  women  to  back  up  the  MasoCilc 
leaders.  I  mean  all  the  Masonic  "wldo^" 
that  there  are  around  the  world.  Women  fcre 
a  great  Influence  in  any  organization. 

This  Is  a  very  laborlotis  way  of  getting!  to 
what  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  bof  In 
school  who  was  Instructed  to  write  an  les- 
say  on  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  JHe 
didn't  know  too  much  about  Franklin,  ^ut 
was  aware  of  the  salient  facts.  | 

He  took  a  piece  of  paper,  chewed  a  penjcU, 
squirmed  around  on  his  seat,  wrote  at  ihe 
top  of  the  paper,  "Benjamin  Franklin,"  ^d 
produced  the  following  masterpiece.  "Beri)a- 
mln  Franklin  was  bom  In  Boston,  but  |  be 
soon  got  tired  of  that  and  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia. When  he  got  to  Philadelphia  he  Was 
hungry,  so  he  bought  a  loaf  of  bread.  He 
put  the  bread  under  his  arm.  He  walked. up 
the  street.  He  passed  a  woman.  The  wot4an 
smiled  at  him.  He  married  the  woman,  ind 
discovered  electricity."  Here  we  have  the 
electricity  of  Masonry  with  us  tonight,      i 

GJeorge  has  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  jXor 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  I'm  very 
glad  to  undertake  this  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  so.  He  didn't  really  say  that.  He  wants  me 
to  speak  to  you  about  George  WashingUon, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
through  with  that,  the  hour  will  wax  late. 

When  he  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words 
tonight  on  these  subjects  be  kindly  sent  me 
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two  or  three  of  his  own  speeches  on  the  same 
erubject.  And  I  have  read  these  speeches  of 
his  with  admiration.  Nobody  but  George 
Stringfellow  could  make  those  masterful 
speeches.  Any  resemblance  to  his  speeches 
which  you  note  in  my  remarks  is  without  his 
authority. 

He  wrote  one  si>eecb  on  Washington,  Edison 
and  Lincoln,  stressing  the  fact  that  these 
three  gp-eat  men  were  born  in  the  month  of 
February.  I  heard  him  give  this  speech  to 
the  New  York  Kiwanis  Club,  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  Indeed  a  masterpiece.  He  inspired  me 
to  look  into  George  Washington  a  little  bit. 
And  perhaps  Lincoln.  This  being  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  old-style,  or  new-style,  or 
what  have  you,  It  Is  prc^>er  to  think  about  it, 
I  believe. 

We  come  to  the  point  someitlmee  where  we 
take  these  colossal  giants  for  granted.  Three 
notable  men  born  in  one  month.  Edison 
probably  could  be  considered  the  greatest 
brain  ever  born  In  the  United  States.  I've 
heard  It  said  that  Emerson,  to  whom  you 
did  me  the  honor  of  comparison,  is  the 
wisest  American  who  ever  lived.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  course,  is  an  immortal,  as  Is 
Washington  also.  We  In  Mcusonry  are  espe- 
cially cloee  to  him,  for  if  my  facts  do  noit  err, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  National  Cap- 
itol while  he  was  Worshipful  Master.  The 
great  Capitol  building  that  stands  here  in 
this  city  was  established  on  Masonic  cere- 
monials and  Masonic  principles. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing  that  the  humanity  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  transmitted  Itself  in  a 
warm  and  vital  manner.  Washln^on,  how- 
ever, is  a  figure  that  seems  a  bit  aloof.  That  is 
not  because  he  did  not  have  humanity,  for  he 
did.  But  It  has  not  been  emphasized,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lincoln. 

I  heard  one  of  our  smart  young  boys  say 
not  long  ago  that  this  country  was  founded 
by  landed  gentry,  by  aristocrats,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  there  was  something  very 
wrong  with  this.  But  If  Washington  was  a 
landed  aristocrat  of  the  gentry,  he  was  a 
poor  one.  Indeed,  his  mother  did  have  some 
land,  but  she  also  had  seven  children.  And 
she  was  land-poor,  with  the  result  that  "rich" 
George  had  to  drop  out  of  school  when  he 
was  fourteen,  and  never  bad  any  further 
formal  education. 

However,  he  was  always  a  reader,  and  a 
thinker,  and  a  refiector  on  what  he  read  and 
saw  and  heard.  He  absorbed  knowledge  and 
became  one  of  the  most  educated  men  of  his 
time. 

He  must  have  been  a  remarkable  boy.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  met  Lord  Fairfax, 
who  was  then  sixty  years  old.  Between  these 
two,  there  sprang  up  an  enormous  admira- 
tion. Fairfax  bad  vast  holdings.  He  employed 
this  fifteen-year-old  boy  and  sent  him  on 
long  Journeys  to  meike  vital  decisions  that 
affected  his  business.  I  cite  this  because  It 
seems  to  picture  a  young  man  with  extraor- 
dinary Intelligence  and  maturity. 

On  one  of  theee  expeditions  for  Lord  Pair- 
fax,  he  and  a  companion  were  being  guided 
by  a  treacherous  Indian,  who  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
Indian  led  them  astray,  down  a  wrong  path 
where  they  would  be  ultimately  ambushed, 
but  Waahlngton  perceived  the  danger,  and 
made  the  Indian  get  them  back  on  the  right 
path.  But  the  Indian  had  been  paid  to  kill 
Washing^ton  and  his  comp>anion,  and  at  least 
he  was  a  faithful  employee,  for  walking 
ahead  of  Washington  in  the  pathway  he  sud- 
denly turned  around  and  leveled  a  rlfie  di- 
rectly upon  Washington,  who  was  only  fifty 
feet  behind  him. 

He  missed,  as  history  knows.  What  might 
have  been  the  effect  on  subsequent  American 
history  had  his  aim  been  true?  It  seems  an- 
other evidence  of  that  Divine  Providence 
that  shields  and  guards  and  protects  a  man 
whom  God  needs  to  carry  on  His  work. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  Waahlng- 
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ton  to  me  is  the  indomitable  courage  and 
conviction  that  he  had.  The  Continental 
Congress  made  him  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  gave  him  a  title.  He  held  that  title  until 
It  was  given  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant  during  the 
Civil  War,  General  of  the  Army.  But  he  did 
not  have  much  of  an  army.  There  were  in  the 
thirteen  w^onlee  at  that  time  about  two  and 
a  half  million  people.  Now  Just  get  this  pic- 
ture. Do  you  want  to  use  the  word  guts?  ITie 
guts  that  these  people  had  to  start  a  revo- 
lution! 

There  were  about  two  and  a  half  million 
people  scattered  the  length  of  twelve  hun- 
dred mllee.  On  the  West  side  they  were 
nemmed  in  by  hostile  French  and  Indians; 
on  the  East  side  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
were  thirteen  separate  little  States  with  as 
much  difference  between  some  of  them  as 
there  is  today  between  European  countries, 
save  for  the  language,  and  even  the  lan- 
guages were  dialectical. 

Of  this  two  and  a  half  million,  one  half 
million  were  slaves,  one  million  were  wom- 
en, who  oo^Udn't  in  those  days,  at  least,  be 
expected  to  bear  arms.  So  that  left  one 
milUon.  And  of  the  million,  ten  per  cent 
were  boys,  under  age,  aged  and  Infirm 
old  men.  This  left  nine  hundred  thousand, 
and  of  the  nine  hundred  thousand  it  is  said 
that  another  half  million  were  Tories,  sym- 
pathetic and  loyal  to  the  British  Crown. 
That  left  him  four  hundred  thousand  men. 
Out  of  this  nvunber  he  could  only  assemble 
in  all  the  musters  no  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  mostly  boys,  half  of  whom  were 
111. 

And  he  led  this  army  up  against  the  might- 
iest power  In  the  world  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  That  took  what  you  call 
colossal  audacity.  And  then  he  had  a  record 
of  defeats  that  was  unparalleled.  Where  be 
might  have  an  isolated  partial  victory,  be 
had  one  defeat  after  another. 

Howard  F^t  wrote  a  very  wonderful  story 
of  Washington's  military  history  up  to  and 
Including  the  fall  of  Trenton.  He  described 
how  Washington  was  defeated  on  Long  Is- 
land, how  he  was  driven  through  Manhat- 
tan Island,  how  he  was  driven  over  the  Pal- 
isades, how  he  was  driven  to  Hackensack, 
how  he  was  driven,  one  defeat  after  another, 
down  through  New  Jersey — defeat  after  de- 
feat, until  his  forces  were  decimated.  It  was 
a  paltry,  shabby,  ragged  little  army  that  re- 
mained. Then  came  Christmas,  and  the  tall 
Virginian,  who  they  say  was  6'  2"  tall,  with 
enormous  shoulders  and  great  hands,  waa 
sitting  in  his  tent.  He  was  the  father.  Of 
his  Generals  none  of  them  were  older  than 
thirty.  One  of  them,  Nathaniel  Greene,  who 
loved  him  maybe  more  than  the  others,  came 
to  him  and  said,  "Sir,  can  we  go  on?  Our 
men  are  frozen;  they  are  unfed;  their  weap- 
ons are  poor.  Sir,  what  will  we  do?"  Wash- 
ington said,  "Nathaniel,  there  U  only  one 
thing  we  shall  do.  We  shall  go  on  I  And  onl 
And  on!" 

And  while  the  Hessians  had  a  big  drunk 
together,  he  took  Trenton  and  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  war. 

When  finally  at  Yorktown  the  distinguished 
General,  Lord  Comwallls,  handed  him  his 
sword,  he  said,  "Sir,  I  consider  you  one  of 
the  greatest  Commanders  of  men  In  human 
history." 

—  Now  that  Is  what  It  cost  to  bring  this  na- 
tion Into  being.  That  Is  what  It  cost  to  run 
up  the  stars  and  the  stripes  over  a  free  peo- 
ple. It  was  only  man-sized  men  like  that 
Who  coiild  do  this  great  thing. 

Think  of  the  comparison  with  the  little 
dirty  boys  who  haul  the  flag  down,  who  spit 
on  It,  and  who  bum  It.  Little!  Unworthy! 
Misguided  people!  They  are  not  In  the  same 
category  with  the  great  Washington  and  his 
ragged  troops. 

We  who  are  members  of  Freemasonry 
should  evermore  and  forever  be  proud  that 
this  great  American,  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, first  in  war,  and  first  In  peace,  and  first 
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m  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Craft.  Indeed,  in  later  years 
Washington  was  asked  on  one  occasion,  "To 
what  do  you  ascribe  your  calnmess  under  aU 
circumstances,  your  courage  In  battle,  your 
abUlty  to  think  and  consider,  your  Integ- 
ritv? "  And  Washington  Is  reported  to  have 
responded,  "I  owe  all  of  that  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  Freemason  and  have  endeavored 
to  live  by  the  precepts  of  the  Craft." 

So  let  us  never  forget  to  honor  Worshipful 
Master,  George  Washington,  fijst  President 
of  our  country. 

George,  thank  you  again,  and  Verna,  for 
the  honor  you  do  us  tonight  and  for  the 
pleasure  to  be  with  all  of  you.  And  God  bless 
you  everyone. 

RMIABKS    MADB    BT    HENRT    C.    CLAUSEN,    SOV- 

EHEIGN  Grand  Commander,  the   StrPREMX 
CouNcn,,       A.A.S.R.       of       Freemasonry, 

SOTJTBEBN  JtTRlBDlCTION 

Past  Imperial  Potentate  George  Strlngfel- 
low  ...  Dr.  Pefile  .  .  .  Imperial  Potentate 
Aubrey  Graham  .  .  .  distinguished  men  .  .  . 
and  the  ladles  .  .  . 

A  true  story,  George,  which  I  always  bring 
to  mind  when  I'm  honored  In  this  fashion 
and  you  are  so  cordial  and  generous: 

When  I  was  Grand  Master  of  California, 
I  was  once  introduced  by  a  nervous  tiler  in  a 
northern  California  lodge  as  the  Grand 
Architect  of  the  Universe.  That's  how  I  feel 
following  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Now  I  knew, 
Dr.  Peale,  that  this  couldnt  be  so  because  I 
was  then  a  practicing  lawyer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

And  Just  a  few  weeks  before  we  had  a 
public  school's  week  occasion  and  I  waa  tell- 
ing the  men  all  about  the  terrible  things  in 
the  1920's,  with  teachers  underpaid  and 
classrooms  closed.  Somebody  In  the  back  said, 
"That's  nothing,  I'm  from  Texas  and  down 
there  we  had  a  school  principal  who  couldnt 
read  or  write."  I  said,  "What  did  you  do?" 
.  .  .  "We  fired  him."  .  .  .  What's  he  doing 
now?"  .  .  .  "He's  practicing  law  In  San 
Prandsco." 

I  gave  Dr.  Peale  tonight  a  copy  of  our  cur- 
rent Issue  of  "The  New  Age"  and  there's  a 
story  of  the  young  lawyer  who  has  a  brand 
new,  fresh,  spanking  office.  In  came  his  first 
client.  So  he  picked  up  the  telephone  and 
was  going  to  make  a  great  impression.  He 
said,  "No,  I'm  sorry.  I  can't  accept  more  than 
$100,000  In  settlement  of  this  case,  but  If  you 
paid  $100,000,  shy,  well  take  It."  He  put  the 
phone  down  and  said,  "My  good  man,  what 
can  I  do  for  you?"  The  man  said,  "I'm  from 
the  telephone  company  to  hook  up  the  tele- 
phone." 

I  well  remember  being  thrilled  by  Dr. 
Peale.  One  occasion  was  the  basket  supper 
In  San  Francisco  when  we  filled  the  Civic 
Audltortiun  .  .  .  Dave  McDanlel  was  the 
chairman.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Peale  many  times 
in  his  church  in  New  York.  ...  If  there  Is 
one  thing  that  Dr.  Peale  has  done  tonight 
and  has  accomplished  every  single  time  that 
I've  ever  heard  him.  It  Is  to  make  a  great 
contribution — and  so  I  say  to  you,  Dr.  Peale, 
thank  you. 

Certainly  my  response  Is  merely  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  yovir  tremendous  mes- 
sage. And  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  gift  tonight, 
but  instead  I  shall  g^lve  It  to  you  tomorrow 
morning.  It's  a  gift  that  we  gave  to  those  at 
our  last  Conslstorlal  Session.  You  belong  to 
the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction.  You've 
been  honored  with  the  33rd  Degree.  We  of 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  are  the  Mother 
Supreme  Council  of  the  World.  Every  other 
Supreme  Council  recognized  anywhere  Is  our 
daughter,  or  child.  Well,  I'm  going  to  give 
you  this  little  arrangement  of  a  picture  of 
the  first  Supreme  Council  premises  and  also 
a  medallion  encased  in  plastic  which  we  want 
you  to  put  on  yo\ir  desk.  Therefore,  I  con- 
clude merely  by  expressing  our  great  grati- 
tude for  your  magnificent  and  manifold  oon- 
trtbutlons  on  behalf  of  Freemaaonry. 

cxvn — 1007— Put  u 
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DALE  MILLER,  PRESIDENT,  WATER 
RESOURCES  CONGRESS,  CRITI- 
CIZES  BUREAU  OF  BUDGET 
FOR  IMPOUNDING  APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations, which  I  am  honored  to  serve 
as  chairman,  have  testified  concerning 
the  alarming  growth  of  power  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget — with 
specific  reference  to  the  massive  and  ex- 
cessive withholding,  freezing  and  im- 
pounding of  fvmds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

In  this  cormectlon,  Mr.  Dale  Miller, 
president  of  the  Water  Resources  Con- 
gress, provided  helpful  insight  and  per- 
spective as  he  reviewed  the  evolution  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  its  in- 
ception to  its  present  position  of  power 
as  an  extension  of  Presidential  author- 
ity. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people,  I  place  excerpts  from  Mr.  Miller's 
statement  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Ms.  Dale  Milu» 

I  offer  these  observations  In  no  partisan 
spirit,  of  course.  We  have  watched  with 
growing  concern,  over  a  period  of  many  years 
and  through  several  Administrations,  the 
steady  and  seemingly  relentless  flow  of  power 
and  authority  with  respect  to  public  works 
away  from  the  Legislative,  and  Into  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  merely  a  transmittal  agency, 
gathering  and  collating  the  budget  requests 
of  the  various  Government  departments  and 
relaying  them  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees on  Capitol  Hill.  But  over  the  years  It 
became  more  of  a  policy  making  body,  deter- 
mining for  itself  which  budget  requests 
should  be  recommended  and  which  deferred. 
Whether  the  Bureau  arrogated  this  power 
unto  Itself — or  whether  It  moved  Into  a  scat 
of  vacuum  created  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  exercise  It — Is  a  debatable  subject;  but 
nonetheless  the  trend  has  been  clearly  dis- 
cernible acroee  the  years. 

Indeed,  we  have  reached  the  point  today 
where  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
exercises  Its  selectivity  as  to  projecte  and 
amounts  not  only  before  the  apprc^rlatlons 
have  been  sought,  but  even  after  the  appro- 
priations have  been  made. 

The  suspicion  arises  that  we  may  l>e  ap- 
proaching a  cycle  of  futility.  If  the  Admin- 
istration transmits  Its  public  works  program 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  a  session — 
if  Congress  then,  after  weeks  of  hearings  and 
deliberations,  supplements  that  program 
with  additional  projects — and  If  the  Admin- 
istration finally  dlveete  the  bill  of  tboee 
projects  which  Congreee  added,  by  with- 
holding those  particular  funda  and  restores 
the  program  to  what  It  submitted  In  the  first 
place — ^the  question  can  reasonably  be  asked, 
of  what  real  value  has  been  the  legislative 
process  so  painstakingly  undergone  during 
the  Intervening  months. 

It  should  be  acknowledged,  of  course,  that 
the  funds  which  are  Impounded  presumably 
have   some   priority   and   will    be   released 
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ahead  of  future  appropriations,  but  It  Is  still 
a  fact  that  they  are  not  expended  during 
the  period  for  which  they  were  specifically 
appropriated.  This  faUure  to  do  so,  in  our 
judgment,  disparages  the  legislative  process. 
Congress  should  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  the  funds  it  appropriates  be  expended 
forthwith,  and  the  Administration  should 
acknowledge  Its  obligation  to  do  so.  They 
share  a  mutual  responsibility,  and  each 
should  respect  the  prerogatives  of  the  other. 
We  at  the  Water  Resources  Congress  are 
concerned  with  policies — not  with  personali- 
ties or  parties — and  we  are  deeply  concerned 
today  by  what  we  feel  is  a  persistent  erosion 
of  that  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  Ooverrunent,  upon  which  the 
structure  of  our  political  society  rests.  We 
respectfully  urge  the  Congressional  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  to  exert  the  considerable 
influence  at  Its  command  to  restore  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  which  it  is  entitled 
on  Capitol   Hill. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  WORKS  TO 
PROMOTE  RECYCUNQ 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  announced  a  corporate  policy 
on  steel  csin  recycling  aimed  at  helping 
to  alleviate  the  Nation's  litter  and  solid 
waste  disposal  problems. 

The  policy  calls  for  Bethlehem  to  co- 
operate actively  In  can  collection  drives 
and  to  accept  and  recycle  recovered  and 
reprocessed  steel  cans  made  available  to 
the  company. 

Lewis  W.  Poy,  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration, said  that  Bethlehem  formulated 
the  can  recycling  policy  because  it  shares 
the  growing  public  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems of  litter  and  solid  waste  disposal,  of 
which  dlscEirded  steel  cans  £ire  a  part. 
He  said: 

We  want  to  do  our  full  share  in  helping 
to  solve  these  problems.  The  solid  waste  col- 
lection centers  being  established  by  clvlc- 
minded  groups  are  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  hope  to  bolster  the  efforts  of  such 
groups  by  assuring  them  that  recovered  and 
reprocessed  steel  cans — soup  cans.  Juice  cans, 
beer  and  beverage  cans  and  others — will  be 
accepted  and  recycled  by  Bethlehem. 

Mr.  Foy  also  explained  that  to  en- 
courage organized  community  or  regional 
collection  drives.  Bethlehem  will  actively 
support  the  efforts  of  can  manufacturers, 
scrap  processors  and  other  groups  in 
establishing  can  collection  stations  for 
use  by  the  general  public. 

He  said  that  Bethlehem's  general  man- 
agers In  communities  where  the  corpora- 
tion has  offices,  steel  plants,  mines  or 
shipyards  will  handle  requests  for  the 
corporation's  assistance  in  collecting  steel 
cans  for  recycling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bethlehem  Steel  Is  to  be 
complimented  for  their  progressive  atti- 
tude in  assisting  the  various  communities 
in  solving  their  steel  can  wsiste  problems. 
I  have  a  Bethlehem  steel  plant  In  my 
home  coimty — Erie,  N.Y. — and  I  am  sure 
the  local  environmental  and  civic  groups 
will  be  anxious  to  work  with  Bethlehem 
officials  there  to  expedite  recycling  pro- 
cedures. 
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SUPPORT   FOR   A   RESOLUTION 
CREATE    A    SELECT    COMMmTE 
ON  PRIVACY,  DEMOCRATIC  INSTJl- 

TUnONS,  AND  HUMAN  VALUES 


^^l 


so 
of 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSO 

OF    TENNB8SEE  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  IS.  1971  ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  coUeag 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ( 
Gallagher)  and  the  gentleman  fr^m 
New  York  (^Mr.  Horton)  this  mo: 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee  |  in 
support  of  their  resolution  to  create!  a 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  and  Human  Valups. 

Their  statements  are  so  excellent, 
scholarly,  so  timely,  and  In  my  view, 
such  historic  importance  that  I  incliide 
them  in  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
share  them: 

Oallacrxk  Tistimont  BzroRK  thk  Commit- 
tee   ON    Rtn.ES,    ON    RESOLimON    TO    CREiiTE 

A  Sklect  Commtttek  on  Pbtvact,  Debio- 

CRATIC    iKSl'l'l'UTlONS.    AND    HUMAN    VaLBES, 

Weonxsday,  Mat  4,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Con- 
mlttee  on  Rules,  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  tne 
to  be  here  this  morning  to  offer  testimony  ion 
my  resolution  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  PrlTacy,  Human  Values,  and  Democraitlc 
Institutions.  Let  me  begin  m.y  remarks  w^th 
a  statement  from  one  of  America's  most  per- 
ceptive social  observers  and  a  man  whoi  is 
deeply  aware  of  the  lag  between  technological 
change  and  society's  response.  Robert  Thko- 
bold  has  written:  I 

"Whether  increasing  violence  and  somal 
disorder  can  fairly  be  laid  at  the  door  I  of 
the  computer  Is.  however,  peripheral  to  the 
posslbUlty  of  the  development  of  a  po0ce 
state "  I 

Mr.  Theobold  contlnvies:  j 

". . .  the  generalized  use  of  the  computer]  as 
a  means  of  social  control  threatens  to  destroy 
at  least  the  right  of  privacy,  and  very  prob- 
ably all  the  present  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. ..."  I 

He  then  pleads  for  laws  to  be  developed 
which  will  utilize  the  wonders  of  computer 
technology  without  the  clear  threat  he  sbes 
to  all  of  our  rights. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  exactly  what  pay 
proposed  Select  Committee  Is  iiltlmately  (le- 
slgned  to  accomplish.  Since  the  hearing^  I 
held  with  my  Privacy  Inquiry  of  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  itto 
a  proposed  national  data  bank  In  1966.  I 
have  been  very  concerned  about  the  Inability 
of  the  people's  representatives  to  grapple 
with  technological  change.  For  the  computer, 
with  Its  enormous  ability  to  collect  and  w- 
trleve  information,  was  totally  unknown 
when  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  framed  aiid, 
unfortunately,  Its  total  Impact  on  our  ^- 
tem  of  government  Is  the  source  of  consider- 
ably more  noncongreselonal  worry  than  li  is 
a  subject  of  Investigation  within  the  Cen- 
gjwss.  ! 

When  we  called  attention  to  the  com- 
puter's ability  to  Invade  privacy  In  1066k  It 
was  a  very  new  concept.  Now,  we  have  sien 
Senator  Ervln's  hearings  with  his  Oonstlru- 
tlonal  Rights  Subcommittee  dlscloelng  ex- 
ample after  example  of  the  power  of  teeh- 
nology  to  assemble  mo\intalns  of  Information 
osi  the  lawful  actlvttlee  at  our  citizens.  SUioe 
my  1966  hearings.  I  have  frequently  pointed 
out  specific  threats  In  the  credit  r«porting 
Industry,  the  marriage  of  sophisticated  pho- 
tographic methods  with  the  computer,  ^nd 
the  increased  Instances  of  almost  lawless 
personal  record-keeping  permitted  by  the 
new  technology.  \ 

All  of  this,  however,  has  been  concerned 
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with  specific  casee,  and  let  me  say  I  coiild 
speak  for  several  howrs  with  example  after 
example  of  the  new  technology.  But  let  me 
refer  to  one  of  the  most  recent,  and  one 
of  the  best  books,  on  this  subject.  Profes- 
sor Arthur  R.  Miller  writing  In  his  splendid 
The  Assault  on  Privacy  says  that  a  broad 
view  of  the  entire  problem  la  necessary  and 
he  endorses  my  request  for  a  fully  funded, 
fully  staffed  committee. 

I  believe  the  Committee  will  soon  receive, 
or  has  received  already,  letters  from  Profes- 
sor Miller.  Dr.  Alan  Westln.  who  heads  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  group  con- 
sidering computerized  data  banks  and  civil 
liberties.  Journalists  who  have  covered  this 
area,  and  professionals  from  the  computer 
community.  Indeed,  It  might  fairly  be  said 
that  everyone  recognizes  the  threat  except 
thoee  who  will  have  their  power  stripped 
away :  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Interestingly,  each  review  of  the  many 
books  on  privacy  looks  to  the  Congress  to 
assert  the  human  values,  and  to  try  to 
measure  and  hopefully  guide  the  massive 
change  technology  Is  forcing  upon  us.  In 
Irving  Toffler's  phrase,  we  will  all  suffer 
Future  Shock. 

Toffler  also  says  that  we  must  begin  to 
practice  anticipatory  democracy;  that  Is,  we 
must  create  a  government  whose  Institu- 
tions are  knowledgeable  enough  about  change 
to  have  some  ability  to  direct  that  change. 

Not  only  do  we  In  the  Congress  have  no 
formal  mechanism  to  assure  "anticipatory 
democracy,"  the  growth  of  computer  power 
In  the  Executive  Branch  is  denying  us  the 
exercise  of  our  constitutionally  mandated 
"participatory  democracy."  We  In  the  Con- 
gress are  In  real  danger  of  becoming  solely 
a  ceremonial  body,  of  becoming  a  ?uplne 
figurehead  on  a  ship  of  state,  steered  by  the 
Executive  Branch's  computers,  which  Is  head- 
ing straight  for  the  rocks. 

Not  only  are  we  not  representing  ourselves 
In  the  policy  making  area,  but  we  are  allow- 
ing those  who  have  rejjosed  their  trust  In 
us.  our  constituents,  to  gradually  he  stripped 
of  a  feeling  of  participation.  The  rising  tide 
of  frustration  and  powerlessness  we  see  all 
around  us  Is  due.  to  some  degree,  to  the  fact 
that  every  proposed  piece  of  legislation  sent 
to  \is  from  the  Executive  Branch  or  that  we 
develop  ourselves,  calls  for  the  gathering  of 
more  personal  Information  by  the  Federal 
Establishment.  If  we  can  make  sure  that 
every  law  we  pass  contains  safeguards  for 
that  Information,  and  perhaps  more  irapor- 
tant.  If  every  concerned  le^latlve  oammlt- 
tee  Insists  that  the  collection  al  information 
Is  fully  Justified,  w«  will  be  able  to  assure 
ova  constituents  that  we  are  playing  a 
meaningful  role. 

It  will  not  undermine  the  potential  threat 
of  the  computer  to  point  out  that  many 
current  computer  applications  Just  do  not 
work.  In  some  cases  the  down  time  is  as 
high  as  60%  and  one  pertinent  role  of  a 
Select  Committee  would  be  to  strip  away  the 
science  fiction  surrounding  the  computer  and 
to  Insist  that  the  computer  Industry  develop 
more  accurate  systems.  Biit  In  the  area  of 
genetic  engineering,  there  simply  Is  no  sci- 
ence fiction.  Almost  every  form  of  life  will 
someday  yield  to  the  test  tube  and  a  managed 
environment  for  conception,  growth,  and  life- 
long manipulation  Is  within  the  predictable 
future.  Coupled  with  the  use  of  chemical 
technology  to  alter  life-styles,  moods,  and 
attitudes  of  our  citizens,  we  are  creating  a 
radically  different  sort  of  society  from  that 
which  you  and  I  Know.  Tet,  the  Congress 
continues  to  be  almost  Indifferent. 

America  is  a  mixture  of  dozens  of  different 
cultural  and  ethnic  heritages  and  yet  often 
those  who  manipulate  the  new  technologies 
believe  that  everyone  must  be  a  mirror  Image 
of  themselves.  We  are  in  the  process  of  cre- 
ating a  technocratic  elite  who  produce  pro- 
grams of  massive  impact  but  who  do  not 
consider  fully  the  ramifications  of  their  ac- 
tions  beyor.d  short   term  successes.   A  man 
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very  different  from  Robert  Theobold,  indi- 
cating the  range  of  philosophies  concerned, 
has  commented  on  this  problem.  One  of  the 
prime  proponents  of  the  new  life  style,  Paul 
Ooodman,  said: 

"Human  beings  tend  to  be  excluded  when 
a  logistic"  (that  is,  a  computer-oriented) 
"style  becomes  universally  pervasive,  so  that 
values  and  data  that  cannot  be  standardized 
and  programed  are  excluded,  when  ftmction 
Is  adjusted  to  the  technology  rather  than 
technology  to  function  .  .  .  when  there  de- 
velops an  establishment  of  managers  and  ex- 
perts who  license  and  allot  resources,  and 
which  deludes  Itself  that  It  alone  knows  the 
only  right  method  .  .  then  common  folk 
become  docile  clients,  maintained  by  suffer- 
ance, or  they  are  treated  as  deviant." 

And,  unfortunately.  It  could  well  be  said 
that  the  Congress  Itself  is  often  a  docile 
client  of  an  all  knowing  technocratic  elite. 

And  this  power  Is  not  only  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  Mr.  Chairman.  Academies  de- 
vise  psychological  tests  which  mirror  their 
own  pre-conceptlons  of  what  constitutes  de- 
cent behavior:  businessmen  exchange  data 
on  social,  moral,  and  economic  life  of  citi- 
zens only  allowing  them  limited  access  to 
Information  which  determines  their  ability 
to  get  credit,  insurance,  or  employment;  med- 
ical and  school  personnel  administer  be- 
havioral modification  drugs  to  grammar 
school  children,  sometimes  without  analyz- 
ing the  socially  inspired  reasons  for  what 
they  term  "learning  disabilities;"  Federally 
sponsored  research  reports  launch  plans 
which  are  burled  deeply  within  the  bureauc- 
racy until  they  burst  forth  on  an  aston- 
ished and  fearful  citizenry;  congressional 
committees  approve  efficient  and  economical 
schemes  without  being  able  to  develop  Infor- 
mation which  allows  a  just  consideration 
of  the  long  range  impact  on  our  shared 
values.  The  list  Is  endless. 

I  might  describe  what  Is  happening,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  saying  that  we  all  now  recog- 
nize that  the  pollution  of  the  physical  at- 
mosphere is  the  result  of  some  technologies, 
but  that  we  are  unaware  of  the  pollution  of 
the  political  atmosphere.  Technology's  tools 
spearheaded  by  the  computer,  have  so  accel- 
erated the  pace  of  change  that  we  are  In 
grave  danger  of  losing  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Certainly,  In  so  many  areas,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  already  lost  Its  rele- 
vance. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Implore  this  Com- 
mittee to  approve  the  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. It  would  be  a  major  aid  to  our 
constituents,  our  Constitution,  and  our  Con- 
gress. 

Text  or  Congressman  Horton's  Testimony 
Before  the  CoMMrrTEE  on  Rules  in  Stjj'- 
PORT  or  a  Proposal  To  Establish  a  Select 
CoMMrrrEE  on  ParvACT,  Human  Values, 
AND  Democratic  Institutions 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  your  indulgence  for 
a  few  minutes  In  order  to  place  my  discus- 
sion In  its  philoeophlcal  perspective.  Our 
forebears,  somo  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  ago.  conducted  themselves  under  prim- 
itive conditions  and  acted  with  a  savagery 
we  would  consider  appropriate  for  animals, 
■nme  Improved  that,  with  fire,  the  wheel, 
steel  and  gunpowder,  the  st«»am  engine  and 
the  industrial  revolution.  But  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  minute  what  man  has  wrought. 
The  bulldozer  and  dynamite  have  made  him 
stronger;  he  c«n  literally  move  mountains. 
The  plane  and  car  have  made  him  swifter. 
The  furnace  and  air  conditioner  have 
chang«?d  the  "weather"  he  must  live  In. 
Tele6c->p>es  enable  him  to  see  objects  so  dis- 
tant, that  their  proximity  must  be  measured 
In  light  veers.  And  the  computer  has  made 
him  not  wiser — but  more  clever,  extending 
memory,  evaluation  and  calculation  to  a  de- 
gree almost  Incomprehensible. 

This  technology  has  taken  Its  toll.  C.  P- 
Snow,  the  British  philosopher,  can  remem- 
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ber  the  public  outcry  to  ban  automobiles 
after  the  first  fatal  accident  In  London.  But 
humans  became  regarded  as  less  unique,  and 
the  auto  stayed — despite  60,000  auto  deaths 
a  year  in  this  country  alone.  Life  expectancy 
In  smog-ridden  New  York  City  Is  statisti- 
cally less  than  elsewhere  In  America.  The 
cost  has  been  an  aesthetic  one  also.  As  the 
writer  put  it,  "You  may  fiy.  .  .  but  the  birds 
will  lose  their  wonder.  And  the  clouds  will 
reek  of  gasoline." 

Fortunately,  we  have  reached  a  pcrtnt  in 
which  some  of  the  costs  have  been  found 
prohibitive  and  corrective  steps  have  been 
taken.  Automobiles  must  be  developed  which 
will  not  poison  our  air.  Pood  preservatives, 
an  excellent  concept,  have  been  found  harm- 
ful and  are  closely  controlled.  Industries 
must  curtail  pollutant  operations.  This  re- 
volt against  the  abuse  of  man,  against  un- 
guided  and  uncontrolled  technology  has  re- 
cently turned  to  the  computer.  A  machine, 
no  larger  than  this  table,  which  can  memo- 
rize more  and  better  than  we  could  In  a 
hundred  lifetimes,  has  been  found  a  threat 
to  the  quality  of  life  and  society  that  we 
hold  dear.  Why?  Because  privacy  has  and 
continues  to  be  abused  as  man  failed  to  dis- 
cern the  computers'  effect  on  our  lives.  The 
horror  stories  are  legion,  and  they  range 
from  political  surveillance — to  the  Informa- 
tion on  file  at  credit  bureaus,  which — accu- 
rate or  not — Is  freely  available  to  almost 
anyone. 

The  job  of  government — any  government — 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  to  Identify  the  problems  of 
society  and  then  go  about  solving  them.  I 
submit  that  the  matter  of  privacy  and  hu- 
man values,  and  democratic  Institutions  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  most  Americans,  and 
thus,  a  legitimate  subject  of  study  for  Amer- 
lea's  leaders. 

The  Committee  envisioned  In  this  legis- 
lation would  not  have  a  regulatory  role.  It 
would,  however,  have  an  attentive  function 
In  assessing  the  unintentional,  unconsoloua, 
but  nevertheless  growing  threat  to  one  of 
our  basic  freedoms — privacy.  Our  nation  was 
based  on  the  revolutionary  and  unique  no- 
tion that  a  man's  thoughts,  his  private  af- 
fairs, and  his  activity  were  his  own  business 
insofar  as  they  did  not  pose  danger  to  others 
or  to  the  public  welfare.  But  America  has 
since  approached  middle-age,  with  attendant 
changes  In  outlook. 

In  today's  age,  we  see  government  oflScials 
demanding  to  see  the  private  papers  and 
notes  of  newsmen.  We  are  told  that  there  Is 
no  Inherent  right  of  privacy,  that  Indlvld- 
imls.  Including  any  Senator  or  Congressman, 
can — theoretically,  be  placed  under  surveil- 
lance without  his  rights  infringed.  We  are 
asked  to  trust  in  the  "self-restraint"  of  the 
govermnent  in  these  matters. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  erosion 
of  freedom  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance, 
especially  its  deteriorating  effect  on  our 
privacy,  our  uniqueness  as  Individuals.  It  is 
imperative  that  a  committee  undertake  a 
study  of  where  this  development  Is  taking  us 
as  a  society.  You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  my  prevlotis  remarks,  that  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  on  the  ques- 
tions alone  before  we  can  even  begin  to  seek 
answers.  But  the  study  must  be  undertaken 
if  we  are  to  transfer  to  our  grandchildren  and 
theirs  the  quality  of  life  and  the  heritage  of 
personal  liberty  and  Individual  uniqueness 
we  received  from  our  forebears.  For  Indlvld- 
uaaty  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy.  Without  privacy  and  free 
expression,  no  free  nation  can  remain  free. 
There  are  three  specific  areas  I  would  like 
to  cover  and  then  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  specific  questions  the  Oommlttee 
naay  have.  The  three  areas  are  (1)  the  essen- 
tially bipartisan  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
proposed  Select  Committee;  (2)  the  particu- 
lar necessity  at  this  point  In  time  for  such 
work  to  be  mounted  here  In  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives;  and  (3)  the  reason  why  this 
work  would  permit  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
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tlves  to  remain  relevant  to  current  national 
problems  by  what  I  would  regard  as  a  most 
significant  act  of  Internal  reform  by  creating 
this  Select  Committee. 

First,  few  issues  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  have  drawn  support  from  a  wider 
spectrum  of  philosophies  and  political  views. 
My  presence  here  today  as  well  as  my  words 
demonstrate  that  one  Republican  strongly 
supports  this  concept  and  I  feel  I  can  speak 
for  many  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  when  I  say  there  is  no  partisanship 
Involved. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  Congressman 
Qallagher's  Privacy  group  In  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  our  hear- 
ings In  1965,  1966  and  1968  were  held  dur- 
ing Democratic  Administrations.  The  hear- 
ing into  the  proposed  National  Data  Bank 
was  especially  revealing,  because  we  learned 
that  the  top  political  advisors  in  those  Ad- 
ministrations had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  being  proposed  In  the  middle  levels 
of  the  bureaucracy.  As  President  Nixon  has 
learned  since  he  has  assumed  his  position, 
administrations  inherit  both  huge  problems 
and  huge.  Immovable  bureaucracies.  We 
found  in  our  work  with  the  privacy  study 
that  programs  which  threaten  privacy  are 
advanced  by  people  who  are  largely  Indif- 
ferent to  partisan  politics,  who  propose  to 
spend  millions  of  public  dollars,  and  who  are 
seldom  If  ever  Identified  In  the  same  way  men 
In  public  life  are  held  accountable  for  their 
decisions.  It  may  well  be  that  a  major  task 
of  the  Select  Committee  would  be  to  give 
visibility  to  certain  bureaucratic  b-uggestlons 
before  they  become  issues  which  could  di- 
vide Republican  from  Democrat  and  liberal 
from  conservative. 

A  Select  Committee  would,  I  feel,  bring 
us  together  to  preserve  the  common  good 
rather  than  create  any  partisan  arguments. 

President  Nixon  In  a  recent  news  confer- 
ence said  that  this  Administration  would 
take  no  actions  to  Infringe  on  the  right  of 
privacy.  I  believe  Mr.  Nixon,  Just  as  we 
believed  Mr.  Johnson,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  so  large  that  neither  of  the  Presi- 
dents could  be  sure.  One  task  of  the  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  would  be  to  make 
independent  evaluations  of  proposals  which 
could  threaten  what  any  President  wants 
for  his  country. 

When  we  held  ova  hearing  Into  the  ccMn- 
puter  and  Invasion  of  Privacy  In  1966,  we 
called  attention  to  a  threat  to  America  which 
the  distinguished  southern  Senator.  Sam  J. 
Ervln,  recently  laid  out  in  truly  appalling 
detail.  The  Insights  of  the  Privacy  Inquiry 
were  Indisputably  proven  during  Mr.  Ervln's 
hearings. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Gallagher,  In  bis  state- 
ment, has  shown  how  we  oould  remain  rele- 
vant as  an  institution  If  the  Hotise  were  to 
establish  this  Select  Committee.  I  Just  want 
to  add  Bja.  additional  point,  and  this  has  to 
do  with  reforming  our  procedures.  The  Na- 
tion Is  now  In  turmoil  and  many  of  our  con- 
stituents, rightly  or  wrongly,  feel  that  their 
basic  human  rights  are  being  threatened. 
We  have  In  this  Congress  three  permanent 
Committees  which  work  to  guard  our  society 
against  crime  and  disorder,  worthy  pursuits 
which  can,  on  occasion,  step  too  far  toward 
limiting  the  privacy  rights  of  otir  citizens. 
These  committees  are:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime; 
and  the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 

Let  me  immediately  say  that  I  do  not 
share  the  view  that  these  Committees  con- 
."^clously  help  to  restrict  Individual  rights  In 
America.  But  one  of  the  central  messages  of 
those  who  insist  we  reform  this  House  Is 
that  we  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
rising  demands  of  those  who  demand  a  fuller 
expression  of  their  basic  humanity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  Select  Committee  looking  Into 
privacy  could  balance  the  perspective  of  the 
House,  which  must  watch  over  both  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  individual  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans. 
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Naturally,  a  Select  Committee  would  not 
undermine  the  work  done  by  other  Commit- 
tees In  the  House,  but  It  would  permit  what 
are  now  only  powerless  cries  of  frustration 
to  be  funneled  Into  a  formal  channel  and  It 
would  permit  other  voices  to  be  heard  as  we 
arrive  at  our  decisions. 

Many  observers  contend  that  the  computer 
will  have  a  more  powerful  Impact  on  society 
than  did  the  printing  press.  I  think  the 
major  thrust  of  the  Select  Committee  In  con- 
ducting continuing  investigations  of  existing 
and  proposed  computerized  Information  sys- 
tems, both  those  within  Government  and  In 
private  hands,  will  allow  democracy  to  flour- 
ish along  with  this  essential  new  means  of 
record  keeping.  Neither  Congressman  Gal- 
lagher nor  I  are  against  the  computer,  but 
we  do  share  the  view  that  it  must  be  used 
carefully,  under  controls,  and  In  full  con- 
sonance with  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  no 
present  means  within  the  House,  or  Indeed 
within  the  Congress  to  receive  expert  advice 
and  to  conduct  knowledgable  investigations 
In  this  field.  The  Select  Committee  would 
put  that  expertise  here  within  the  House, 
rather  than  having  it  all  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

In  my  opinion,  what  we  are  discussing  Is 
allowing  the  Congress  to  remain  responsive 
to  current  concerns.  I  hope  that  you  will 
look  with  favor  or  the  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy.  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions. 


THE  COTTER  HEALTH  PLAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  have 
Just  received  a  clean  draft  of  the  bill 
HJl.  8351,  the  Cotter  health  plan.  On 
Wednesday,  May  1,  I  described  this  leg- 
islation in  great  detail.  I  wish  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord,  to  insert  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  my 
constituents. 

H.R.  8351 

A  bin  to  Improve  the  quality,  and  lessen  the 
cost,  of  health  care  services  provided  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  under  both 
public  and  private  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Health  Care  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— PROVISIONS  TO  MAKE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTH-CARE  INSURANCE 
AVAILABLE   TO   ALL 

StTBTiTLE  A — Establishment  of  Minimum 
Stakdabo  Rkalthcarx  BmrtTTB 

Sec.  101.  DKronnoN  or  Minimum  Staitdau) 

HZALTHCAXK  BKNEVTIS. 

fa)  IH  General. — Section  213  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (following  the 
new  subsection  (g)  thereof  added  by  this 
Act)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Dewwition  of  Minimum  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subsection  or  in  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  which  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  are  made  applicable,  the  Mini- 
mum Standard  Healthcare  Benefits,  and  the 
priority  designations  thereof,  shall  be  as 
specified  in  the  table  In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(A)  Table  of  minimum  standard  health- 
cars  BXNxriTs. — ^The  table  referred  to  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  is  as  follows: 
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Benefit— The  plan  shall  pay  the  charge  described  in  his  column 


re  per  year  per  individual. 


radiation  therapy 

(A)  on  the  first  three  days  of  such  c:  n  .      . 

(B)  on  the  ne»t  three  days  of  such  c  ire  per  year  per  individual. 

(C)  on  any  additional  day  of  such  ca  e  per  year  per  individual: 

mental  conditions . 

all  other  conditions  (except 
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"TABLE  OF  MINIMUM  STANDARD  HEALTH-CARE  BENEFITS 
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Priority  and 
required 
coverage  for 
any  such 
charge  shall 
be  in  accord- 
ance with 
Copaymenl  except  that  the  covered  individual  shall  pay       the  priority 
such  portion  of  such  charges  as  is  specified  in  this       indicated  in 
column  this  column 


1.  Charges  made  by  a  licensed  physician  lor  professional  sei  (ices  rendered—  ^    „.  _.  .     ...       , 

(a)  at  a  physician's  office  (by  the  physician  or.  at  his  di  ection  by  his  staff  of  nurses  (RN)  and  allied  health  profes- 

(i)  lor  diagnosis  and  treatment  ot  one  or  mi  re  conditions  (except  pregnancy)  other  than  by  surgery  or 


pregnancy) 


(il)  for  one  or  more  surgical  procedures  for  t  eatment  of  conditions  (other  than  pregnancy)  including  any 
charge  for  anesthesia  or  the  rendering  thereof,  lor  casts,  dressings  or  other  surgical  supplies,  and 
for  postoperative  visits — all  days  of  sui  h  care  per  year  per  individual 
(iii)  for  radiation  therapy  tor  treatment  of  iindilions  (other  than  pregnancy)  by  X-ray  or  radioactive 

materials  Including  charges  for  such  materials— all  days  of  such  care  per  year  per  Individual. 
(iv)  for  diagnostic  X-rays,  laboratory  tests,  electrocardiograms  and  other  diagnostic  tests  required  in 

connection  with  care  described  in  (i),  di),  (iii)  above  and  (b)  below. 
(v)  for  counseling  on  birth  control  and  for  fil  ling  of  contraceptive  devices. 
(vi)  for  pregnancy— see  Item  9  below. 
.  (vii)  for  periodic  health  examinations,  includin  { immunizations, 
1  (A)  for  infants  under  age  5  (well  ba|y  care)— 

during  first  6  monghs  tollovting  birth— first  six  such  exams 
during  next  18  months— firjt  six  such  exams 
during  next  3  years— first  tl  iree  such  exams. 

(B)  for  individuals  ages  5  through  3!  '—one  such  exam  every  5  years. 

(C)  for  individuals  ages  40  and  overj-one  such  exam  every  2  years 
(viii)  for  physical  therapy 

(ix)  for  speech  therapy 


5. 


6. 


(X)  for  eye  examinations— see  item  5  below. ,  .  .      ..     ^  j         .    ...^         ,l.      t    ■-:     ..  «ik_\ 

(b)  at  the  individual's  home  or  elsewhere  (other  than  ^  a  hospital,  extended  care  facility,  or  the  physiaan  s  office) 

by  the  physician  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 

(i)  mental  conditions 

(il)  all  other  conditions  (except  pregnancy)..... .  

(c)  at  a  hospital,  by  the  physicUn  for  the  diagnosis  am  treatment  of  one  or  more  conditions  other  than  pregnancy. 

0)  during  first  30  days  of  the  confinement 

Oi)  during  31$t  through  120th  days  of  the  com  moment 

(iii)  during  121st  through  300th  days  of  the  coi  finement ...  ...     ........ 

fiv)  in  any  day  of  the  confinement  for  which  ni  i  hospital  benefit  is  payable  under  item  6(a)  below 

(d)  it  an  extended  care  facility  by  the  physician  for  the  Biagnosis  and  treatment  of  one  or  more  condiUons  other  than 

pregnancy: 

(i)  during  first  60  days  of  confinement 

(ii)  during  61st  through  I2mh  days  of  the  coni  nement. 

(iii)  during  I21st  through  180th  days  of  the  coi  finement ..--... 

(iv)  on  any  day  of  the  confinement  for  which  n  d  extended  care  benefit  is  payable  under  Item  /(a)  below. . 
2  Charges  by  a  qualified  independent  laboratory  for  laboraK  ry  examinations  prescribed  by  a  licensed  physician  pursuant 
to  his  rendering  the  services  described  in  Item  l.(a)  (i  I,  (ii),  (111)  and  Hem  l.(b)  above. 

3.  Charges  by  a  licensed  dentist  tor  professional  services  r«  ndered  either  by  the  dentist  or  at  his  direction  by  his  omce 

staff  ot  allied  health  professionals  for  - 

(a)  Annual  oral  examination  (including  prophylaxis  i  nd  dental  X-rays)— 

(i)  Individual  under  age  19 

(ii)  All  others. 

(b)  Amalgam  fillings,  extractions,  dentures  for— 

(i)  Individual  underage  19 

(11)  All  others  .  

(c)  Other  dental  care  (except  orthodontia) 

4.  Charge  tor  the  following  when  prescribed  by  a  licensed  ( tiysician^  h  rf,..„.  ,.  .,. 

(a)  Drugs  requiring  a  prescription,  and  insulin,  digi  lalis.  and  such  other  life-preserving  nonlegend  drugs  as  are 

specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatio^,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  Contraceptives  for  birth  control 

(c)  Prosthetic  appliances - 

(d)  Services  of  physical  therapist 

(e)  Services  ot  speech  therapist ....A... -c'-uJiliiZ.: 

(a)  Charges  tor  eye  examinations  by  a  licensed  phy  man  or  optometrist  tor 
(i)  Individual  under  age  19-  no  more  than  1  examination  per  year 

(ii)  Individual  age  19  and  over— no  more  tl  an  1  examination  every  three  years 

(b)  Charges  for  eyeglasses  prescribed  by  a  licensed  physician  or  optometrist: 
(i)  Indiv'dual  under  age  19— no  more  than  one  set  of  frames  and  lenses  per  year 
(il)  Individual  age  19  and  over-no  more  tlian  one  set  ot  frames  and  lenses  every  3  years 

(a)  Charges  by  a  hospiUI  for  ward  or  semi-privati  accommodations  and  for  ancillary  services  used  while  the 
individual  is  confined  as  an  inpatient  for  one  »r  more  conditions  other  than  pregnancy 

(1)  first  30  days  of  the  confinement 

(il)  31st  through  120th  days  of  the  confine  nent 

(iii)  121st  through  300th  daytof  the  confin iment 

(b)  Charges  by  a  hospital  for  services  rendered  by  it  on  a  non-in-patient  basis         ,.  „  . 
7         (a)  Charges  by  an  extended  care  facility  for  ward  or  semi-private  accommodation  and  for  ancillary  services  used 

^hile  the  individual  IS  confined  as  an  in-patiert  for  one  or  more  conditions  other  than  pregnancy; 

(i)  first  60  days  ot  the  confinement 

(il)  61st  through  120th  days  ot  the  confinenent 

(lii)  121st  through  180th  days  ot  the  confiniment •    .>. 

(b)  Charges  by  an  extended  care  facility  for  services  rendered  by  it  on  a  non-in-patient  basis 
8.  Charges  by  a  home  health  agency  for  home  health  servic^  rendered  by  it  under  a  plan  except  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  pregnancy: 

(i)  first  90  days  of  the  plan 

(ii)  91st  through  180th  days  of  the  plan 

9   Pregna^l*-cVa7g«  fl)r"any^lTe° emc«'refmrt  ^^  (8)  above  when  such  services  ire 

rendered  m  connection  with  a  pregnancy  and  any  com(|ications  thereof  during  the  period  commencing  with  the  date 
of  inception  ot  the  pregnancy  and  ending  with  the  ninetieth  day  following  termination  ot  the  pregnancy. 


"(B)     LIMITATIOIIS. 

"(1)    In   applying  subparagraph    (A), 
two  or  more  periods  of  confinement  shal 
considered    a   single   period   of   con." 
unless  separated  by  at  least  60  days 
any  confinement  for  any  c&use. 

"(11)    In  applying  subparagraph   (A) 
total     of     any     copaymenta     and     of 
deductibles    may    not    exceed    the 
determined  under  the  following  table : 


my 

be 

oonfinen:  ent 

without 


the 


iny 
amount 


$2  per  day  per  physician's  office I 

{2  per  day  par  physician's  office II 

50  percent Ill 

$2  per  day  per  physician's  office Ill 

$2  per  day  per  physician's  office I 

$2  per  day  per  physician's  office I 

None I 

None 11 

None I 

None II 

None Ill 

None Ill 

None Ill 

20  percent II 

20  percent Ill 

50  percent. Ill 

$5  per  day  per  physician Ill 

{2  per  day  (applicable  only  to  the  charges  of  the  attending  |l 
physician).  jjj 

$5  per  day  per  physician I 

I  $2  per  day  (applicable  only  to  the  charges  of  the  attending  |l 
physician).  jM 

$5  per  day  per  physician I 

None I 

None Ij 

None Ill 

20  percent — jj 

20  percent • jjj 

50  percent "' 

Jl  per  prescription H 

None II 

20  percent [j 

20  percent JJ 

20  percent '" 

None !!! 

50  percent. '" 

None Ill 

50  Dcrcsnt  .  _...__ --.- - ■l< 

JIG  first  day  and  V5'per  day  thereafter I 

$5  per  day jj, 

»5  per  day I" 

Same  as  for  equivalent  services  under  item  1(a) 

$2.50  per  day.. |, 

$2  50  per  day , 

K.50perday ---;?\- '" 

Same  as  for  equivalent  services  under  item  1(a). 

$2.50  per  day  ot  services  rendered j 

$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered jj 

$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered Jj' 

20  percent -  " 


"If  the  adjusted  gross  income—   The  total  may  not  exceed— 

Does  not  exceed  $5.000 4  percent  of  the  adjusted 

gross  income. 
Exceeds  $5,000  but  does  not        $200,  plus  6  percent  of  the 
exceed  $7,500.  excess. 

Exceeds  $7,500 $350,  plus  8  percent  of  the 

excess. 

"(C)  ExcLXTSioN. — The  benefits  specified  In 
subparagraph  (A)  do  not  Include  any  of  the 
following : 

"(1)   any  charge  for  care  for  any  Injury  or 


disease  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of 
employment; 

•'  (U)   any  charge  tor  hearing  aids; 

"(111)  any  charge  for  treatmen*  for  cos- 
metic purposes; 

"(Iv)  any  charge  for  travel  (other  than 
travel  by  locai  professional  ambulance  to  the 
nearest  health  caxe  Institution  qualified  to 
treat  the  Illness  or  Injury) ; 

"(v)  any  charge  for  confinement  In  a  pn- 
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vate  room  to  the  extent  In  excess  of  the  In- 
stitution's charge  for  It  most  common  seml- 
nrlvate  room;  or 

"(vl)  any  charge  by  health  care  Institu- 
tions specified  In  the  table  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  determined  under  section  2008  of  Utle 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  the  charge 
exceeds  the  rates  approved  thereunder,  or 
any  charge  for  services  or  supplies  rendered 
or  prescribed  by  a  physician,  dentist,  or  other 
health  care  personnel  specified  in  the  Table 
to  the  extent  that  it  Is  determined  under  the 
procedures  established  in  section  2002(e)  (2) 
of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
the  charge  is  unreasonable  or  that  the  serv- 
ices or  supplies  for  which  the  charge  is  made 
are  not  medically  necessary. 

"(D)  DETiNmoNS. — The  foUowlng  terms  in 
the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  have  the 
following  meanings: 

"(1)  The  term  "physician'  means  a  doctor 
of  medicine  (MJ3.),  doctor  of  osteopathy 
(D.O.),  and.  for  purposes  of  oral  surgery 
only  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery  (D.D.S.). 

"(11)  The  term  'physician's  office'  means 
any  facility  in  which  the  physician  usually 
treats  his  ambulatory  patients.  For  purposes 
of  determining  the  amoimt  of  c{q>ayment  due 
In  subparagraph  (A) ,  a  physician  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  separate  office  unless  he  is 
a  member  of  a  group  of  physicians  who  have 
Joined  together  under  a  oontraotual  arrange- 
ment and  bill  as  a  single  entity,  in  which 
case  the  group  of  phyadclans  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  single  'physician's  office." 
"(ill)  The  term  'attending  physician' 
means  the  physician  having  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  medical  care  rendered  the  In- 
dividual. 

"(Iv)  The  terms  'extended  care  facility', 
'home  health  agency'  and  'hospital'  (herein 
referred  to  as  'health  care  Institutions') .  and 
•home  health  services'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings assigned  to  them  In  section  1861  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(v)  The  term  'licensed'  means  that  the 
practitioni^r  or  health  care  institution  is 
legally  authorized  by  the  State  to  provide 
the  services  rendered  In  that  State. 

"(2)  Preshjential  power  to  defeh  phase- 
in  OP  BENEprrs. — The  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  receiving  from  his  Council  of 
Health  Policy  Advisers  the  Council's  Annual 
Health  Report  for  any  year,  may  find  that 
there  are  not  then  In  being  In  the  Nation 
sufficient  health  care  faculties  and  services 
to  supply  any  benefit  In  the  Table  of  Mini- 
mum Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  having  a 
priority  designation  such  that  the  benefit  Is 
not  then  required  (under  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  otherwise  fixing  the  time  for 
phase-in  of  such  benefit)  to  be  provided  as 
a  condition  to  qualification  of  a  Qualified 
Employee  Healthcare  Plan  (defined  In  sec- 
tion 280(c)).  a  QuaUfied  Individual  Health- 
care Plan  (defined  In  subsection  (g) )  or  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  (defined  In 
section  2002  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act) .  If  he  so  finds,  the  President  may, 
by  Executive  order  Issued  not  less  than  12 
months  prior  to  the  time  otherwise  sohed- 
tUed  for  phase-in  of  such  benefit  under 
such  a  plan,  defer  the  time  for  phase-in 
of  such  benefit.  If  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive order  issued  by  him  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence,  defers 
the  time  otherwise  schedvUed  for  phase-In 
of  a  benefit  under  such  a  plan,  no  such  bene- 
fit shall  be  required  to  be  provided  under 
such  a  plan  until  such  date  as  shall  be  fixed 
by  Executive  order  issued  by  the  President 
for  phase-in  of  such  benefit." 

(b)  Etfectivi  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SxTBTrrLK  B — Coverage  Under  Medicare 
Program 
Sac.    111.    ManMTTM    Standard    Hxalthcasi 
Bendtts. 
Title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"lUNIMUM  STANDARD  HXALTHCARE  BXNEFITS 

"Sec.  1876.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  the  benefits 
provided  under  this  title  shall  provide  at 
least  the  Mlnlmiun  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  (as  defined  in  section  213(h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ck>de  of  1954)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  schedule : 

"(A)  Priority  I  benefits  after  December  31, 
1972; 

"(B)  Priority  I  and  II  benefits  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975;  and 

"(C)  Priority  I,  II,  and  HI  benefits  after 
December  31  1978. 

"(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
by  Executive  order  issued  by  him  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  213(h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  may  defer  the 
date  otherwise  scheduled  under  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  or  (C)  for  phase-In  of  any  priority 
II  or  priority  III  benefit,  but  only  If  such 
Executive  order  defers  on  like  terms  the  date 
othervirlse  scheduled  for  phase-In  of  such 
benefit  for  purposes  of  Qualified  Employee 
Health  (Jare  Plans  (described  In  section  280 
(c)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ck)de  of  1954). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  treated  as  falling  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  that — 

"  ( 1 )  A  covered  individual  is  required  to  pay 
a  deductible  before  benefits  for  some  or  all 
types  of  health  care  expenses  are  payable 
under  this  title.  The  amount  of  the  deduct- 
ible may  not  be  greater  when  a  service  Is 
rendered  on  an  ambulatory  basis  than  when 
that  service  Is  rendered  on  an  inpatient  basis 
m  a  hospital  or  other  health  care  institution. 

"(2)  In  lieu  of  the  copayment  amounts 
described  under  section  213(h)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  the  Table 
of  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Benefits, 
this  title  may  require  copayments  for  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  any  required  deductible. 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of 
covered  expanses,  except  where  a  higher  per- 
centage copayment  for  a  given  benefit  ex- 
pense category  is  provided  for  under  the 
Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Benefits. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  prescribed  in  final  form  not  less 
than  120  days  before  the  first  day  of  the 
CEilendar  year  during  which  they  will  apply. 

"(3)  No  regulation  prescribed  iinder  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  unless — 

"(A)  prescribed  within  the  time  provided 
by  paragrE^h  (2),  and 

"(B)    notice  of  the  proposed  regulations 
and     of    opportunity    for    public    hearing 
thereon  was  published  not  less  than  60  days 
before  the  date  on  which  prescribed." 
Part  B — Coverage  Under  Medicare  Program 

PAYMENT  TTNDER  MEDICARE  PROGRAM  TO  INDI- 
VIDUALS COVERED  BT  FEDERAL  EMPLOTEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  121.  Section  1862  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  Item  or  service  fur- 
nished to  or  on  behalf  of  any  individual  on  or 
after  January  1,  1973,  if  such  Item  or  service 
is  covered  under  a  health  benefits  plan  In 
which  such  individual  Is  enrolled  under 
chapter  89  of  title  5,  United  States  CJode,  un- 
less prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  Item  or 
service  is  so  furnished  the  Secretary  shall 
have  determined  and  certified  that  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program  un- 
der chapter  89  of  such  title  5  has  been  modi- 
fied so  as  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  there  Is  available  to  each  Federal  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  upon  or  after  attaining 
age  65,  in  addition  to  the  health  benefits 
plan  available  before  he  attains  such  age, 
one  or  more  health  benefits  plans  which  offer 
protection  supplementing  the  combined 
protection  provided  under  parts  A  and  B 
of  this  title  and  one  or  more  health  benefits 
plans  which  offer  protection  supplementing 
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the  protection  provided  under  part  B  of  this 
title  alone,  and 

"(2)  the  Government  will  make  available 
to  such  Federal  employee  or  annuitant  a 
contribution  In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
the  contribution  which  the  Oovemment 
makes  toward  the  health  Insurance  of  any 
employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  for  high  op- 
tion coverage  under  the  Government-wide 
plans  established  under  chapter  89  of  such 
title  5,  with  such  contribution  being  In  the 
form  of  (A)  a  contribution  toward  the  sup- 
plementary protection  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  (B)  a  payment  to  or  on  behalf 
of  such  employee  or  annuitant  to  offset  the 
cost  to  him  of  coverage  under  parts  A  and 
B  (or  part  B  alone)  of  this  title,  or  (C)  a 
combination  of  such  contribution  and  such 
payment." 

HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  FOB  UNINSURED 
INDIVIOUALS  NOT  ELIGIBLE  UNDER  PRESENT 
TRANSITIONAL  PROVISION 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Section  103  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendmenta  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesigning  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  as  clauses  (1)  and 
(ii),  respectively,  and  by  redesignating  ptua- 
graphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  (C),  (D.  and  (E). 
respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "Any- 
one who — "  and  precedes  subparagraph  (B) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)(A)   has  attained  the  age  of  65,"; 

(3)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)   (as  so  redesignated); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "shall  (subject  to  the 
limitations  in  this  section)"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  (A)  meets  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (C)   and  (D)   of  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  (I)  has  attained  the  age  of  65,  or  (11) 
is  entitled  to  monthly  insurance  benefits 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(C)  does  not  meet  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)   of  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(D)  has  enrolled  (i)  under  section  1837 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  (11)  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  in  this 
section)  be  deemed,  solely  for  purposes  of 
section  226  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  be 
entitled  to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
section  202  of  such  Act  for  each  month,  be- 
ginning— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
meets  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  with 
the  first  month  In  which  he  meets  the  re- 
quirements  of   such   paragraph,   or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
meets  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  with 
the  day  on  which  his  coverage  i>eriod  (as 
provided  in  subsection  (d) )  begins, 
and  ending  with  the  month  in  which  he 
dies,  or.  If  earlier,  the  month  before  the 
month  In  which  he  becomes  (or  upon  filing 
application  for  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  section  202  of  such  Act  would  be- 
come) entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  226  of  such  Act  or  be- 
comes certifiable  for  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion as  a  qualified  railroad  retirement  bene* 
flclary."; 

(5)  (A)  by  striking  out  "the  preceding  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section" and  (B)  by  striking  out  "paragr^h 
(5)  hereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (E)  of  such  paragraph";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)"  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A) , 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)". 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  such  Amendments 
Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "In- 
dividual" in  the  second  sentence,  and  (3)  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
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the  following:  ",  or  (11)  (with  respect  to  ai. 
enrollment  under  subeectlon  (d)  (1) )  fbr  an] 
month  during  his  coverage  period  (aa  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d) )  ". 

(c)  Section  103(c)(1)  or  such  Amend' 
menta  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  sec 
tlon"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section" 

(d)  Section  103  of  such  Amendments  \$ 
f  urthw  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theret 
of  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  (1)  An  Individual  who  meets  the  con- 
ditions of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  haii 
enrolled  under  section  1837  of  the  Society 
Security  Act  may  enroll  for  the  ho^ltal  In 
surance  benefits  provided  under  subsectloii 

(a). 

•■^2)  The  provisions  of  sectlona  1837.  1838, 
1839,  and  1840   (relating  to  enrollments  un 
der  part  B  of  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Be 
curlty   Act)    shall   be  applicable   to  the  en  • 
roUment  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  In  th(  i 
same  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  undei ' 
the  same  conditions  as  such  sections  are  ap  • 
pllcable  to  enrollments  under  such  part  H 
except  that  for  puxpoeea  of  this  section  sucli 
sections  1837.  1838.  1839,  and  1840  are  modi 
fled  as  follows : 

"(A)  the  term  'paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  o' 
section  1836'  shall  be  considered  to  rea<l 
•subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  103(a)  of  the  Social  Securlti' 
Amendments  of  1965'; 

"(B)  the  term  'March  1,  1968'  shall  be  con- 
sldered  to  read  'March  31,  1972'; 

"(C)  the  term  'May  31,  1966'  shall  be  con 
sldered  to  read   March  31.  1972'; 

"(D)  the  term  '1969'  shall  be  considered  U> 
read  '1973': 

"(E)    subsection    (a)(1)    of  such   seotloi 

1838  shall  be  considered  to  read  as  follows: 
••  '(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  en- 
rolls for  benefits  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendment! 
of  1965  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1837  (as  made  applicable  by  section  103 
(d)(2)  of  such  Amendments).  January  1 
1972,  or,  if  later,  the  first  day  of  the  monti 
following  the  month  in  which  he  so  enrolls; 
or': 

"(F)  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  1836 
shall  be  considered  amended  by  adding  at  th< 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'An 
Individual's  enrollment  under  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  shall  also  terminate  (i)  wheE 
he  satisfies  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (E)  ol 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion, wlih  such  termination  taking  effect  on 
the  first&ay  of  the  month  in  which  he  satis- 
fies such  subparagraphs,  or  (11)  when  hi! 
enrollment  under  section  1837  terminates 
with  such  termination  taking  effect  as  pro- 
vided in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion.'; 

"(Q)  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  1839 
shall  be  considered  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  monthly  premium  of  each  In- 
dividual for  each  month  in  his  coverage 
period  before  July  1973  shall  be  $27.'; 

"(H)  the  term  '1967'  when  used  in  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  of  such  section  1839  shall  b< 
considered  to  read  'June  1973'; 

"(I)    subsetclon    (b)(2)    of   such    sectloi 

1839  shall  be  considered  to  read  as  follows: 
"■(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Decem- 
ber of  1972  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  deter- 
mine and  promulgate  the  dollar  amouni 
{whether  or  not  such  dollar  amount  was  ap- 
plicable for  premiums  for  any  prior  month) 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  premiums  foi 
months  occurring  In  the  12-month  period 
commencing  July  1  of  the  next  year.  Sucl^ 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  $37  multiplied  bt 
the  ratio  of  (1)  the  Inpatient  hospital  de^ 
ductlble  for  such  next  year,  as  promulgated 
under  section  1813(b)(2),  to  (2)  such  dej 
ductlble  promulgated  for  1973.  Any  amouni 
determined  under  the  preceding  8entenc4 
which  is  not  a  multiple  of  $1  shall  b^ 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $1.';  an4 
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"(J)  the  term  'Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  F\md'  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  read  'Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund". 

"(e)  Payment  of  the  monthly  premiums 
on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  meets  the 
conditions  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  has 
enrolled  for  the  hospital  insurance  benefits 
provided  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
by  any  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion under  a  contract  or  other  arrangement 
entered  into  between  it  and  the  Secretary 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  payment  of 
such  premiums  under  such  contract  or  ar- 
rangement is  administratively  feasible." 

SuBxrrLE  C — Qcaliuzlj]  Eiaplotex   Health- 
CARX  Plans 

Sec.  131.  EMPLOTxa's    Deduction    roa    Em- 

PLOTEX      HXALTB     CaXX     EXPXNSI- 
TUBES. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  IX  (relating  to 
items  not  deductible)  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"Sec.  280.  E^wlotee's    Deduction    for    Ex- 

pendttukes         fob        employee 

Health   Care. 

"(a)    LlMTTATION  ON  DEDUCTION. EXCept  BS 

provided  in  subsection  (b),  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  one-half  of  any  amount 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  163,  212,  or  404 
for  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  medical  care  of  any  employee 
of  the  taxpayer  or  of  any  dependent  or  rela- 
tive of  such  employee. 

"(b)  Exception  Where  Employer  Main- 
tains QuALrriELD  Employee  Healthcare 
Plan. — The  limitations  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  for  any  portion  of  any  tax- 
able year  during  which  the  taxpayer  has  in 
force  a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan 
which  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section   (c). 

"(c)  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare 
Plan  Defined. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'Qualified  Employee  Health- 
care Plan's  means  a  plan  of  employee  health 
care  benefits  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
(4) )  which  satisfies  all  of  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

"(1)  In  writing. — The  plan  must  be  In 
writing. 

"(2)  Adopted  by  employer. — The  plan 
must  be  adopted  by  the  taxpayer  employer. 

"(3)  Communication  to  employees. — The 
terms  of  the  plan  must  be  communicated  by 
the  taxpayer  to  his  employees. 

"(4)  Minimum  standard  HEALTHCARE  bene- 
fit priorities. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B) ,  the  plan  mttst  provide  at 
least  the  minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  (described  in  section  213(h) )  In  ac- 
cordance with   the  following  schedule: 

"(1)  Priority  I  benefits  after  December  31, 
1972: 

"(11)  Priority  I  and  II  benefits  after  De- 
cember 31, 1975;  and 

"(ill)  Priority  I,  II,  and  III  benefits  after 
December  31,  1978. 

"(B)      PRESroENTlAL     DEFERRAL    OF    SCHEDULE 

FOB  PH.^SE-IN  OF  BENEFITS. — The  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  Executive  order  Is- 
sued by  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  213(b) ,  may  defer  the  date  otherwise 
scheduled  under  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  or 
(A)  (ill)  for  phase-In  of  any  priority  II  or 
priority  HI  benefits  but  only  If  such  Execu- 
tive order  defers  on  like  terms  the  date 
otherwise  scheduled  for  phase-in  of  such 
benefits  for  purposes  of  Qualified  Individual 
Healthcare  Plans    (described  In  section   213 

(g)). 

"(5)  Eligibility. — The  plan  must  be  one 
under  which  the  Individuals  eligible  to  be 
covered  Include — 

"(A)  all  active  full-time  and  all  part-time 
employees  of  the  taxpayer  who  work  not  less 
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than  20  hours  a  week  for  not  leas  than  36 
weeks  during  the  calendar  year; 

"(B)  any  such  employee's  spouse,  and 

"(C)  any  such  employee's  dependent  un- 
married child  under  age  21. 
The  plan  also  must  make  any  new  employe* 
of  the  taxpayer  eligible  for  coverage  within 
1  month  after  commencement  of  his  employ- 
ment. 

"(6)  Coverage  continuation. — TTien  plan 
must  provide  lor  continuation  of  coverage 
under  each  of  the  following  circimiatancee: 

"(A)  Coverage  for  the  employee  and  his 
covered  dfpendents  must  be  continued  for 
at  least  1  month  during  a  layoff  or  labor 
dispute,  with  no  Increase  In  required  con- 
tributions and  with  provisions  for  continua- 
tion for  up  to  11  more  months  during  such 
layoff  or  labor  dispute,  subject  to  the  em- 
ployee not  being  required  to  contribute  at  a 
rate  more  than  the  premium  then  required 
under  the  plan  for  the  coverage  of  the  em- 
ployee and  his  covered  dependents  for  such 
period. 

"(B)  Upon  termination  of  employment, 
other  than  ae  a  result  of  death  of  the  em-^ 
ployee,  the  employee  must  be  permitted  to 
have  coverage  under  the  plan  continued  for 
himself  and  for  his  covered  dependents  for 
3  months,  subject  to  payment  at  the  date  of 
termination  of  employment  of  the  premium 
then  required  under  the  plan  for  such  3- 
month  period. 

"(C)  Upon  the  death  of  an  employee,  his 
covered  dependents  must  be  permitted  to 
have  coverage  under  the  plan  continued  for 
3  months,  subject  to  payment,  within  15 
days  following  the  date  of  death,  of  the  pre- 
mium then  required  under  the  plan  for  such 
3-month  period. 

(D)  During  an  employee's  absence  due  to 
Illness  or  injury,  coverage  for  the  employee 
and  his  covered  dependents  must  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  up  to  24  months  from 
the  beginning  of  such  absence.  The  employee 
mxist  not  be  required  to  contribute  more 
for  such  continued  coverage  than  he  would 
have  contributed  had  he  remained  an  active 
employee. 

"(E)  Coverage  for  an  employee's  depend- 
ent unmarried  child  must  be  permitted  to 
continue  until  the  child's  twenty-first  birth- 
day, prqi^ded  the  child  was  covered  under 
the  plan  prior  to  attaining  age  19,  became 
totally  disabled  nrior  to  that  age,  and  re- 
mains so  disabled.  The  employee  must  not  be 
required  to  contribute  more  for  such  cover- 
age than  would  have  been  required  were  the 
child  a  dependent  under  age  19. 

"(P)  Any  employee  or  dependent  entitled 
to  continuation  of  coverage  under  any  of 
the  above  subparagraphs  at  a  time  when 
the  employer  changes  his  plan  and  who 
would  thereby  lose  his  continuation  of  cov- 
erage, must  be  eligible  under  any  successor 
plan  for  not  less  than  the  continuation  of 
the  coverage  that  would  have  been  required 
to  be  continued  had  the  prior  plan  remained 
unchanged. 

"(G)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
"covered  dependent"  Is  any  individual,  other 
than  the  employee,  who  by  reason  of  his  re- 
lationship to  the  employee  was  covered  as 
a  dependent  tmder  the  plan  Just  prior  to 
the  event  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  above.  A  child  born  after 
the  event  described  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  but  before  the  end  of  the 
continuation  period  so  specified,  shall  be 
deemed  a  covered  dependent.  Coverage  for 
a  covered  dependent  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  continued  beyond  the  date  the  de- 
pendent would  have  ceased  to  be  eligible  for 
coverage  as  a  dependent  if  the  event  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  ot 
(D)  above  had  not  occurred. 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B),  (C),  and  (D).  coverage  need  not  be 
continued  for  a  covered  Individual  beyond 
the  date  such  individual  first  becomes  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(7)     Coordination    of    BEWEm-B    prow- 
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„Qff Xhe  plan  must  include  a  provision 

Identical  with  or  substantlaUy  similar  to 
the  suggested  model  group  antldupUcatlon 
nrovision  conUlned  In  exhibit  B  of  the  first 
report  of  the  industry  task  force  on  co- 
ordination of  benefits  attached  to  the  min- 
utes of  the  E-7  Subcommittee  to  Study 
Benefits  and  Coordination  of  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  as  set  forth  In 
volume  U  of  the  1970  proceedings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
gioners. 
"(8)  Employfe  election  fob  coverage  by 

APPROVED  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION.—The  plan  must  permit  any  employee 
required  to  be  made  eUglble  for  coverage 
thereunder  to  elect  Instead  to  apply  lor  oov- 
erage  from  any  approved  health  maintenance 
organization  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
(8) )  and  to  have  the  employer  pay  toward 
the  cost  of  coverage  by  such  organization  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  the  employer 
would  pay  toward  the  cost  at  coverage  of 
such  employee  under  the  em.ployer's  plan. 
Such  election  shall  be  reqxiired  to  be  per- 
mitted in  respect  of  any  particular  approved 
health  maintenance  organization  only  If — 

"(A)  10  or  more  eligible  employees  of  the 
Ampinygr  so  elect  and  are  accepted  by  such 
organization,  and 

"(B)  the  employer  has  60  or  more  em- 
ployees who  are  eligible  under  paragraph  5 
(A)  for  coverage  under  the  employer's  plan. 

"(9)  Employee  contributions. — The  plan 
may  require  employee  contribution  but  In 
no  Instance  shcUl  the  contribution  exceed  35 
percent  of  total  cost  and  after  July  1,  1975 
employee  contribution  shall  not  exceed  26 
percent  of  total  cost. 

"(10)  Optional  provisions. — ^The  plan 
shall  not  be  treated  as  falling  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  by  reason 
of  the  Inclusion  therein  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  optional  provisions: 

"(A)  Deductible. — The  plan  may  require  a 
deductible  (in  addition  to  the  authorized 
copayments)  which  may  apply  before  bene- 
fits for  some  or  all  types  of  health  care  ex- 
penses are  payable.  "The  amount  of  the  de- 
ductible may  not  be  greater  when  a  service 
is  rendered  on  an  ambulatory  basis  than 
when  that  service  is  rendered  on  an  inpatient 
basis  In  a  hospital  or  other  health  care  insti- 
tution. With  respect  to  the  expenses  for 
which  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Bene- 
fits must  be  provided  In  any  calendar  year 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) ,  there  shall  be  a 
maximum  limit  on  the  aggregate  of  the 
deductibles  for  that  year  for  the  employee 
and  all  covered  members  of  his  family,  which 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  $100. 

"(B)  Copayments. — In  lieu  of  the  copey- 
ment  amounts  prescribed  under  section  213 
(h)  (1)  (A)  to  the  Table  of  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits,  the  plan  may  re- 
quire copayments  for  health  care  expenses 
In  excess  of  any  required  deductible  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  such 
expenses,  except  where  a  higher  percentage 
copayment  for  a  given  benefit  category  Is 
provided  for  in  such  Table  of  Minimum 
Standard  Healthcare  Benefits. 

"(C)  Additional  benefits  and  coverage. — 
The  plan  may  provide  any  benefits  for  medi- 
cal care  In  addition  to  those  required  under 
the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard  Health- 
care Benefits  and  may  also  cover  any  Indi- 
vidual In  addition  to  the  Individuals  reoulred 
under  paragraph  (5)  to  be  made  eligible  for 
coverage. 

"(D)  Employee  contributions. — The  plan 
«nay  require  employee  contributions  toward 
Its  cost. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Employee. — The  term  'employee' 
•nail  have  the  meaning  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3121(d). 

"(V  Medical  care. — The  term  'medical 
care'  shall  have  the  meaning  prescribed  by 
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paragraph  (1),  as  limited  and  modified  by 
paragraphs   (2)    and    (3)    of  section  213(e). 

"(3)  Dependent. — ^The  term  'dependent'  as 
used  In  this  section  In  reference  to  a  de- 
pendent of  an  employee  means  an  Individual 
over  half  of  whose  support,  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  such 
employee  begins,  was  received  from  such 
employee. 

"(4)  Plan  or  employee  health  care  ben- 
efits.— The  phrase  'plan  of  employee  health 
care  benefits'  as  used  In  subsection  (c)  In- 
cludes— 

"(A)  a  contract  or  contracts  of  insurance 
(whether  one  or  more  group  contracts  or  a 
group  of  individual  contracts  covering  medi- 
cal care  for  employees ) ; 

"(B)  any  uninsured  arrangement  estab- 
lished by  an  employer  to  provide  medical 
care  for  employees; 

"(C)  an  arrangement  to  secure  medical 
care  for  employees  from  any  approved  health 
maintenance  organization;  and 

"(D)  any  combination  of  (A),  (B),or  (C) 
above. 

"(5)  Approved  health  maintknance  orga- 
nization.— The  term  'approved  health  main- 
tenance organization'  shall  have  the  meaning 
prescribed  by  section  2015(d)  of  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act." 

(b)  Conforming  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  162  (h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  For  limitation  on  employer's  deduc- 
tion for  employee  health  care,  see  section 
280." 

(2)  Section  404  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  Cross  Reference. — 
"For  limitation  on  employer's  deduction  for 
employee  health  care,  see  section  280." 

(3)  Section  312  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  cross  reference: 

"Cross  Reference. — 

"For  limitation  on  employer's  deduction  for 
employee  health  care,  see  section  280." 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  of  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  280.  Employer's  Deduction  lor  Expendi- 
tures for  Employee  Health  Care." 

(c)  EiTECTiVE  Date. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1972. 

(2)  Certain  Collectively  Bargained 
Plans. — In  the  case  of  any  plan  providing 
benefits  for  medical  care  of  employees  which 
was  established  by  an  employer  taxpayer 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  which  resulted 
from  collective  bargaining  between  the  em- 
ployer and  representatives  of  his  employees 
and  which  has  not  expired  at  the  time  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  such  em- 
ployer taxpayer  until  the  first  taxable  year 
beglimlng  on  or  after  the  date  such  agree- 
ment first  expires  or  the  date  3  years  after  the 
time  specified  in  paragraph  (1),  whichever 
such  date  occurs  first. 

SuB-mxE  D — QuALinxD  iNDivmuAL  Health- 
case  Plans 
Sec.  141.  iNmivmuAL  Health  Care  Plans 

(a)  Individual's  Unlimited  Deduction  for 
Expenses  fob  Qualified  Healthcare  Plans. — 
Section  213(a)(3)  (relating  to  Individual's 
deduction  for  medical  expense  insurance)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  either— 

"(A)  an  amount  (not  in  excess  of  $160) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which  con- 
stitutes medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  bis 
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spouse,  and  dependents  (as  defined  in  section 
152);  or 

"(B)  an  amount  (not  In  excess  of  $700) 
equal  to  all  the  expense  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  for  Insurance  which  c(uistitutes 
medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  (as  defined  in  section  162) 
to  the  extent  such  expense  la  paid  by  the 
taxpayer — 

'  (I)  for  the  cost  of  a  Qualified  Individual 
Healthcare  Plan   (as  defined  In  subsection 

(g)): 

"(11)  as  a  oontrlbution  toward  the  cost  of 
a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan  (as 
defined  In  section  280(c) ) ; 

"(111)  as  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  (as  de- 
fined In  section  2002  of  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act) ;  or 

"(iv)  for  or  toward  the  cost  of  any  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  plans  of  such  in- 
surance, but  only  If  all  such  plans  in  com- 
bination supply  at  least  the  Minimum 
Standard  Healthoare  Benefits  then  required 
for  qualification  as  a  plan  described  In  sub- 
division (1)  or  (II)  above  and  only  If  each 
such  plan  standing  alone  either  does  qiiallfy 
under  subdivision  (I)  or  (U)  above,  or  falls 
so  to  qualify  solely  by  reason  of  its  failure 
to  provide  all  the  Mlnlmimi  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits  then  required." 

(b)      DEFINmON    OF    QUALIFIXD    iNDIVmUAL 

Healthcare  Plan. — Section  313  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(8)  Qualified  iNinvmuAL  Healthcare 
Plan  Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'Qualified  Individual  Healthcare  Plan' 
means  an  insurance  contract  which  covwa 
medical  care  referred  to  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (e)  (1)  and  which 
satisfies  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

"  ( 1 )  Minimum  standard  healthcare  bene- 
fit PRIORITIES. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  insurance  contract 
must  provide  at  least  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  (described  in  sub- 
section (h) )  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

"(1)  Priority  I  benefits  after  December  31, 
1072; 

"(11)  Priority  I  and  n  benefits  after  De- 
cember  31, 1973;  and 

"(111)  Priority  I,  n,  and  HI  benefits  after 
December  31,  1978; 

"(B)      PRESmENTIAL    deferral     OF    BCHEDtTLE 

FOR  PHASE-IN  OF  BENEFTTs. — The  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  Executive  order  Issued 
by  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (h) ,  may  defer  the  date  otherwise  sched- 
uled under  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  or  (A)  (Ul) 
for  phase-In  of  any  priority  n  or  priority  m 
benefit,  but  only  if  such  Executive  order  de- 
fers on  like  terms  the  date  otherwise  scbed- 
tiled  for  phase-in  of  such  benefit  for  purposes 
of  Qualified  Employee  Health  Care  Plana 
(described  In  section  280(c)). 

"(2)    Policy  requihements. — The   Insur- 
ance contract  must  contain  provisions — 

"(A)  which  obligate  the  Insurer  to  renew 
the  policy  until  at  least  the  date  on  which 
the  person  to  whom  the  policy  was  Issued 
first  becomes  eligible  for  coverage  under  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  but  which 
also  reserve  to  the  insurer  the  right  to  ad- 
just premium  rates  by  daases  in  accordance 
with  its  experience  under  the  type  of  p<aicy 
Involved; 

"(B)  which  enable  the  person  to  whom  the 
policy  was  Issued  to  convert  the  policy  to 
another  policy  so  as  to  secure  priority  11 
and  priority  m  benefits  at  such  times  as 
those  benefits  are  required  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(C)  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  pxolicy  was  Issued,  permits  every 
other  Individual  then  covered  under  the  pol- 
icy to  rteot  (within  such  period  as  shall  be 
specified  In  tiie  pcrilcy)  to  continue  his  cover- 
age (under  the  same  or  a  different  policy) 
until  such  time  as  he  would  have  ceased  to 
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be  entitled  to  coverage  had  the  person  to 
whom  the  policy  was  issued  lived. 

"(3)    Opxional  provisions. — An  insurance 
oontraot  shall  not  be  treated  as  falling 
meet  the  reqiiirements  of  this  subsection 
reason  of  the  Inclusion  therein  of  any  on« 
more  of  the  following  optlnal  features: 

"(A)      iNStTRANCX    WITH     OTHER    INSURER' 

The  policy  may  contain  a  provision  cooidl- 
natlng  Its  benefits  with  any  other  poilci 
such  provision  Is  approved  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  authority  of  the  State  of  issue.; 

"(B)  DEDtrcnsLES. — The  policy  may  require 
the  covered  Individual  to  pay  a  deductible 
before  benefits  or  some  or  all  types  of  h- 
care  expenses  are  payable  under  the  plan 
eimount  of  the  deductible  may  not  be  gn 
when  a  service  rendered  on  an  ambula 
basis  than  when  that  service  Is  rendered  ion 
an  Inpatient  baala  In  a  hospital  or  otber 
health    care    Institution.  ' 

"(C)  Co-PATMSNTB. — In  lleu  of  the  co-pay- 
ment amounts  described  under  subsection 
(h)  In  the  Table  of  Minimum  Standlird 
Healthcare  Benefits,  the  policy  may  require 
co-payments  for  expenses  In  excess  of  ^ny 
required  deductible,  In  an  amount  not  I  to 
exceed  20  percent  of  covered  expenses,  exofept 
where  a  higher  percentage  co-payment  fct  a 
given  benefit  expense  category  Is  provided  lor 
under  the  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefi;ts. 

"  (D)  ADDinoNAi,  BENDTTS. — The  pollcy  |(or 
the  combination  of  policies  specified  In  stib- 
sectlon  (a)  (2)  (B)  (w))  may  provide  4ny 
benefits  for  medical  care  In  addition  to  thjoee 
req^ll^ed  under  the  Table  of  Minimum  Statd- 
ard  Healthcare  Benefits."  { 

(c)  ETTBcnvK  Datk. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1972.  ' 

Sec.  142.  Procedure  for  Rulings  on  Qujiju- 
ncATiON  OF  Employee  and  Ii<di- 
^      viDUAL  Health  Care  Plans     i 

In  exercise  of  the  power  to  Iseue  rulltigs 
which  Is  vested  In  him  under  section  7605 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  (or  his  delegate) 
may  accept  the  determination  of  the  Stiite 
Insurance  regvilatory  authority  that  a  i^an 
of  health  care  benefits  filed  with  and  Ap- 
proved by  such  authority  Is  a  plan  satisfying 
all  requirements  for  qusdlflcatlon  either  eJB  a 
Qualified  Enxployee  Healthcare  Plan  (as  de- 
fined In  section  380(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  or  as  Qiiallfled  In)dl- 
vldual  Healthcare  Plan  (as  defined  In  sectjon 
213  (g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  OJde  I  of 
1954). 
Sec.  143.  Rbgulations 

Any  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
retary  of  the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  ^th 
regard  to  amendments  of  the  Internal  Re|pe- 
nue  Code  of  1954  made  by  subtitles  A.  BJ  or 
C  of  this  title  shall  be  promulgated  In  mial 
form  not  less  than  120  days  prior  to  the  flrst 
day  of  the  calendar  year  during  which  they 
will  apply.  Such  regulations  shall  be  efEpc- 
tlve  only  If  (1)  promulgated  In  final  fdrm 
within  the  time  prescribed  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  (U)  notice  of  such  regulation 
m  proposed  form  and  of  opportunity  jfor 
public  hearing  thereon  shall  have  been  pib- 
llahed  not  leas  than  sixty  days  prior  to  ^he 
date  of  promulgation  thereof  In  final  fora}. 

Subtitle  E — Grants  to  States  for  Qualu  ced 
State  Healthcare  Plans  for  the  Neiidt 
AND  Uninsurable 

Sec.  151.  Orants  to  States  for  Quaufqed 
State  Healthcarx  Plans. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  title  XIX  the  following  new  tilile: 

"TITLE    XX — ORANTS    TO    STATES    FDR 
QUALIFIED  STATE  HEALTHCARE  PLAlfS 
"Sec.  2001.  Appropriations.  J 

"Sec.  2002.  Qualified  State  Healthcare  P}an 

definition. 
"Sec  2003.  Eligibility  for  enrollment. 
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"Sec.    2004.  Determlnaitlon    and    review    Of 

premium  rates. 
"Sec.  2005.  Procedure  for  enrollment. 
"Sec.  2006.  Individual  and  family  contribu- 
tions and  State  premium  pay- 
ments. 
"Sec.  2007.  Extension    and    termination    of 

coverage. 
"Sec.  2008.  Operation  of  the  Qualified  State 

Healthcare  Benefits  Pool. 
"Sec.  2009.  Furnishing    of    information    by 

other  agencies. 
"Sec.  2010.  Provisions    and    conditions    for 

Federal  appropriations. 
"Sec.  2011.  Eligibility  of  those  now  covered 
under  certain  State  or  Federal 
programs. 
"Sec.  2012.  Premium  taxes. 
"Sec.  2013.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  2014.  Regulations. 

"appropriations 
"Sec.  2(X)1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
comprehensive  health  care  insurance  to 
needy  Individuals  and  families  In  a  manner 
which  will  enhance  personal  dignity,  and  to 
make  available  comprehensive  health  care 
Insurance  coverage  to  Individuals  who  are 
uninsurable,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  this  title.  The  sums  made 
available  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  making  payments  pursuant  to  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plans  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"QUALIFIED  state  HEALTHCARE  PLAN 

definition 
"Oeneral  Rule 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)  A  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  shall  be  a  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment between  a  State  and  an  administering 
carrier  (as  defined  In  section  2015(d)),  and 
shall  pay  to  practitioners,  health  care  Institu- 
tions and  other  providers,  on  behalf  of  the 
Individuals  and  families  required  under  sec- 
tion 2003  to  be  made  eligible  therefor,  the 
Minimum  Stsmdard  Healthcare  Benefits  (de- 
scribed in  section  213(h)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  In  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

"(1)  Priority  I  and  n  benefits  for  policy 
years  beginning  before  July  1,  1976,  and 

"(2)    Priority   I,   n,   and   m   benefits   for 
pollcy  years  beginning  after  June  30.  1976, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection   (b). 
"Presidential    Power   To   Defer   Priority   ni 
Benefits 

"(b)  If  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  Executive  order  Issued  by  him  pursuant 
to  section  213(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  defers  the  date  otherwise  sched- 
uled under  subsection  (a)  (2)  for  phase-In 
of  Priority  m  benefits,  such  benefits  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  provided  under  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plans  until  such  date 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  for  phase- 
In  of  Priority  HI  benefits. 

"Option  To  Elect  Coverage  Under  an  Ap- 
proved Health  Maintenance  Organization 
"(c)  An  Individual  or  family  eligible  for 
enrollment  In  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  under  section  2003  may,  upyon  written 
request,  submitted  to  the  administering 
carrier  with  his  enrollment  application,  elect 
coverage.  If  available,  xmder  an  arrangement 
between  the  administering  carrier  and  an  ap- 
proved health  maintenance  organization  (as 
defined  In  section  2013(e)).  In  lieu  of  cov- 
erage under  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan :  Provided,  however.  That  the  per  capita 
charges  made  to  the  State  through  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  for  such  alternative  cov- 
erage shall  not  exceed  the  premiums  then  ap- 
plicable for  that  risk  category  for  the  current 
F>oUcy  year  for  enrollment  In  the  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan,  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  2004(b) . 
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"Reinsurance  Condition 

"(d)  The  contract  risk  under  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan  shall  be  rednsured, 
through  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Bene- 
fits Pool  described  In  section  2008,  by  all  car- 
riers (profit  and  nonprofit)  licensed  In  or 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  State  to  Issue 
coverage  for  one  or  more  Items  of  health 
care,  by  all  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions doing  business  In  the  State,  and  by  aU 
other  persons  In  the  State  who  provide  un- 
insured plans. 

"Limitation  and  Exceptions 

"(e)(1)  The  copayments,  specified  in  the 
table  of  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Bene- 
fits (described  in  section  213(h)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  shall  be  limited 
as  follows : 

"(A)  the  aggregate  copayments  per  policy 
year  for  a  single  individual  described  in 
section  2003(a)  shall  be  limited  to  6  per  cen- 
tum of  the  excess  over  $2,000  of  the  Individ- 
ual's adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  2003(a)  (2) ) .  or  $30,  whichever  is  the 
larger: 

"(B)  the  aggregate  copayments  per  pollcy 
year  for  a  family  of  two  described  In  section 
2003(a)  shall  be  limited  to  6  per  centum 
of  the  excess  over  $3,000  of  the  family's  ad- 
justed gross  Income  (as  defined  in  section 
2003(a)  (2) ),  or  $30,  whichever  is  the  larger; 
or 

"(C)  the  aggregate  copayments  for  a  policy 
year  for  a  family  of  three  or  more  described 
in  section  2003(a)  shall  be  limited  to  6  per 
centum  of  the  excess  over  $4,000  of  the  fam- 
ily's adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  in 
section  2003(a)  (2) ) .  or  $30,  whichever  is  the 
larger. 

"(2)  (A)  No  charge  for  a  benefit  otherwise 
described  by  this  section,  other  than  charges 
by  a  health  care  institution,  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  a  rea- 
sonable charge.  In  determining  the  reason- 
able charge  for  a  given  health  care  service 
there  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
charge  few  the  service,  when  rendered  under 
comparable  conditions,  which  is  customarily 
made  by  the  physician,  dentist,  or  otber 
person  furnishing  such  service,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  ptayment  be  in  excess  of  the 
prevailing  charge  in  the  locality  for  the  serv- 
ice. The  prevailing  charge  In  a  locality  shall 
be  the  amount  at  the  seventy-fifth  percentile 
of  a  low  to  high  distribution  of  the  actual 
charges  made  for  similar  services  in  the  same 
locality  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  prevailing  charge  shall  be  recalculated 
each  year  by  the  administering  carrier  upon 
the  basis  of  the  actual  charges  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  such  prevailing 
charge  shall  be  In  effect  from  July  1  of  the 
current  year  until  June  30  of  the  succeeding 
year.  When  a  service  Is  rendered  a  relatively 
small  niunber  of  times  in  a  locality  in  a 
given  year,  the  prevailing  charge  for  that 
service  shall  be  determined  by  the  adminis- 
tering carrier  In  accordance  with  regulations 
specified  by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose. 

"(B)  No  charge  for  a  benefit  otherwise  de- 
scribed by  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  that  It  is  for  health  care  deter- 
mined not  to  be  necessary  according  to  pro- 
fessionally established  guidelines.  Payment 
for  health  care  services  beyond  such  guide- 
lines may  be  made  only  if  approved,  after 
review,  by  an  appropriate  health  services 
review  organization,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
organization  by  the  health  professional  staff 
of  the  administering  carrier  of  the  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan. 

"(C)  No  charge  for  care  rendered  in  any 
health  care  Institution  shall  be  reimbursed  If 
It  is  determined.  In  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2008.  that 
the  health  care  institution  is  not  complying 
with  the  prospective  rate  approval  conditlona 
established  by  section  2008. 

"(3)  No  charge  for  a  benefit  otherwise  de- 
scribed by  thU  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  it  la  a  proper  reimbursement 
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under  any  other  insurance  plan  providing 
hMlth  caxe  benefits,  including,  but  not 
Umlted  to.  benefits  provided  under  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"ELIGIBIUTT    FOR    ENROLLMENT 

"Needy  Individuals  and  PamlUes 
SEC.  2003.  (a)   Every  Individual  or  famUy 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c) )  — 
"(1)  who  is  a  resident  of  the  State; 
"(2)    whose   individual    (combined   for   a 
family)  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  by 
section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  for  his  last  taxable  year  preceding  the 
date  on  which  he  makes  an  application  to 
enroll  in  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
was  either — 
"(A)  less  than — 

"(1)  $3,000  for  a  single  Individual, 
"(11)  $4,500  for  a  family  of  two,  or 
"(111)  $6,000  for  a  family  of  three  or  more; 

or 

"(B)  was  greater  than  the  applicable 
amount  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  the  In- 
dividual or  famUy  is  a  Federal  cash  recipient 
as  defined  in  section  2013(1); 

"(3)  who  is  not  eligible  to  enroll  In  a 
Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan  (as  de- 
scribed by  section  280(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  on  the  date  on  which 
he  makes  an  appUcation  to  participate  In  the 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan;  and 

"(4)  who.  If  eligible  to  enroll  In  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program  for 
the  aged  described  In  part  B  of  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  is.  In  fact,  en- 
rolled In  said  Insurance  program — shall,  In 
accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  be  eligible  to  enroll 
in  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan. 
"Uninsurable  Individuals 

"(b)  Every  Individual — 

"(1)  who  18  a  resident  of  the  State; 

"(2)  who  is  not  eligible  to  enroll  in  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  because  he 
falls  to  meet  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)(2); 

"(3)  who  Is  not  eligible  to  enroll  In  the 
insurance  program  described  in  part  B  of 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Secuniy  Act; 

"(4)  who  meets  the  condition  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  (3) ;  and 

"(5)  (A)  who  has  made  an  application,  to 
three  carriers  licensed  to  Issue  individual 
health  care  Insurance  In  the  State,  at  least 
one  of  which  Is  licensed  to  issue  Individual 
health  care  insurance  In  all  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an  individual 
health  care  Insurance  policy  providing  bene- 
fits equivalent  to  the  Minimum  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits  descrll>ed  In  section 
2002(a),  and  each  such  carrier  either — 

"(1)  refused  to  issue  such  a  policy,  or 

"(11)  offered  such  a  pollcy  only  for  pre- 
mium rate  greater  than  200  per  centum  of 
the  current  premium  rate  being  charged  to 
the  State  for  a  single  Individual  enrolled 
in  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan,  or 

"(B)  who  became  disabled  while  Insiwed 
under  a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan, 
has  been  disabled  at  least  9  months,  and 
whose  coverage  has  continued  under  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  Qualified  Employee 
Healthcare  Plan — 

shall.  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  be  eligible  to 
enroll  in  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
during  an  open  enrollment  period. 

"Definition  of  Family 
"(c)  An  Individual  and  his  spouse  (not 
legidly  septarated  under  a  decree  of  divorce 
or  of  septirate  maintenance)  and  each  of 
their  dependents  (as  defined  in  the  intro- 
ductory clause  of  section  152(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  unmarried 
children  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
21,  or  an  Individual  and  each  of  his  depend- 
ents as  defined  In  this  subsection,  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  family  for  purposes  of  this  title. 
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"Rules  for  EligibUity 
"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  under  this  section,  all 
determinations  shall  be  made  on  the  day 
application  for  enrollment  for  the  policy  year 
Is  made. 

"DETERMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  PREMIUM  RATES 

"General  Rule 

"Sec.  2004.  (a)  The  premium  rate  to  be 
charged  under  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  lor  each  policy  year  shall  be  actuarially 
established  In  each  State  for  each  of  the  risk 
categories — 

"(1)   single  Individual, 

"(2)  family  of  two,  and 

"(3)   family  of  three  or  more. 

"Composition  of  Premium 

"(b)  (1)  The  premium  rate  for  a  given  risk 
category  to  be  charged  for  the  initial  pollcy 
year  shall  be  determined  by  the  administer- 
ing carrier  on  the  basis  of  the  sum  of  only 
the  following  factors — 

"(A)  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  separate 
estimates  of  Incurred  claims  costs  for  that 
risk  category  for  the  first  p>olicy  year  filed 
with  the  insurance  regulatory  authority  of 
the  State  pursuant  to  requests  by  such  au- 
thority to  two  nondomestlc  Insurance  com- 
panies licensed  to  issue  health  care  Insvirauice 
In  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
two  domestic  insurance  companies  licensed 
to  Issue  health  care  Insurance  in  the  State, 
one  domestic  nonprofit  hospital  expanse  in- 
demnity organization,  and  one  domestic 
nonprofit  medical  expense  Indemnity  orga- 
nization; 

"(B)  the  charge  for  administration  as  set 
for  the  policy  year  by  the  administering  car- 
rier;   and 

"(C)  a  risk  charge  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  determined  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(2)  The  premium  rate  for  a  given  risk 
category  to  be  charged  for  each  subsequent 
policy  year  shall  be  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  on  the  basis  of  the  sum 
of  only  the  following  factors — 

"(A)  the  Incurred  claim  costs  for  that 
risk  category  for  the  prior  policy  year; 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  any  projected  In- 
crease or  decrease  In  incurred  claim  costs 
for  that  risk  category  for  the  policy  year; 

"(C)  an  amount.  If  needed,  to  repay  In 
full  any  pool  losses  (described  In  subsection 
2008(c) )  of  prior  years  borne  by  the  reinsur- 
ers of  the  pool  and  not  yet  recovered  by 
them; 

"(D)  the  charge  for  administration  as  set 
for  the  pollcy  year  by  the  administering  car- 
rier;   and 

"(E)  a  risk  charge  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  in  subparagraphs 
(A)     and    (B). 

"Review  of  the  Premium  Rates 

"(c)  (1)  The  premium  rates  determined  for 
each  State  for  each  policy  year  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  and  the  utilization  and  other 
assumptions  underlying  the  rates  are  to  be 
filed  by  the  State  with  the  chief  actuary 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
If.  within  ninety  days  after  such  filing,  the 
chief  actuary  determines  that  the  rates  are 
unjustifiably  high  for  the  SUte,  he  shall 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  a  commensurate 
reduction  in  the  Federal  Healthcare  Per- 
centage described  In  section  2010(e).  The 
Secretary,  to  the  extent  he  concurs  In  and 
adopts  such  recommendation,  shall  advise 
the  State  of  the  reduction  he  proposes  to 
promulgate. 

"(2)  The  State  may  request  a  hearing 
virlthln  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice 
of  the  proposed  reduction  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  In  such  event,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  request  by  the  State  for  a  hear- 
ing and  within  thirty  days  thereof,  appoint 
a  hearing  board  of  three  actuaries,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  member  in  good  standing 
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of  the  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  In- 
cluding one  Bwituary  who  shall  be  appointed 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  one  actuary  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  concurrence  of  the  admin- 
istering   carrier. 

"(3)  If  a  State  does  not  request  a  hearing, 
or  If  the  hearing  board  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  concurs  In  the  finding  that 
the  rates  are  unjustifiably  high,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage, 
which  shall  apply  throughout  the  period 
that  the  rates  on  which  the  hearing  was 
based  remain  in  effect. 

"(4)  If  the  hearing  board  (^pointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  determines  that  the 
rates  are  not  unjustifiably  high  for  the  State, 
the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  shall  not 
be  reduced. 

"PROCEDURE    FOR    ENROLLMENT 

"General  Rule 

"Sec.  2005.  (a)  (1)  The  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  enroll  each  Federal  cash  recipi- 
ent, required  under  section  2003  to  be  made 
enable  therefor.  In  the  qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan,  and  shall  file  his  applica- 
tion with  the  administering  carrier  on  forms 
to  be  provided  by  the  administering  carrier. 

"(2)  All  other  Individuals,  or  the  member 
of  a  family  who  provides  the  family's  chief 
support,  otherwise  required  under  section 
2003  to  be  made  eligible  therefor,  may  enroll 
in  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  upon 
filing  an  application  wlih  the  administering 
carrier  on  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier. 

"Information  Required  of  Each  Applicant 

"(b)  Each  eligible  applicant  described  In 
section  2003  shall  provide  the  administering 
carrier  all  information  and  evidence  re- 
quired to  make  an  eligibility  determination, 
and  provide  or  certify  any  other  essential  In- 
formation required  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Including  but  not 
limited  to — 

"(1)  certification  of  bis  eligibility  as  a 
Federal  cash  recipient; 

"(2)  certification  of  his.  or  his  family's 
adjusted  gross  income  as  defined  by  section 
2003(a)(2);  and 

"(3)  certification  that  he  and  his  ap- 
plicable fcmilly  members,  if  eligible  for  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
for  the  aged  described  In  title  XVrn  oif  the 
Sodal  Security  Act,  ore  enrolled  thereunder; 
or.  if  not  then  eligible,  certify  that  he  and 
his  applicable  family  members  who  may  be- 
come eligible  during  the  policy  year  for  the 
Insurance  program  described  In  title  XVm 
will  enroll  in  such  progrskm. 

"Enrollment  Periods 

"(c)  Applications  for  enrollment  In  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  shall  only 
be  made  and  filed  during  an  open  enrollment 
period  which  shall  be  the  calendar  month  of 
April  of  each  year  for  coverage  commencing 
for  the  policy  year  beginning  the  following 
July  1,  except  applications  for  enrollment — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  on  behalf  of  an  individual  or 
family  who  establishes  (other  than  during  an 
open  enrollment  period)  that  he  is  a  Federal 
cash  recipient  eligible  for  enrollment,  but 
not  then  enrolled;  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  administering  carrier  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  within  thirty  days  following  the 
day  on  which  such  Individual  or  family  es- 
tablishes eligibility  as  a  Federal  cash  recipi- 
ent; or 

"(2)  may  be  made  by  other  Individuals  or 
families  who  meet  the  conditions  for  eligi- 
bility \mder  section  2003(a)  — 

"(A)  If  such  IndlvldiuU  or  family  was  eli- 
gible to  enroll  In  a  Qualified  Employee 
Healthcare  Plan  during  the  latest  enrollment 
period,  but  pwlor  to  the  next  open  enrollment 
period  ceasee  to  be  eligible  for  enrollment 
In  a  Qtuillfied  Employee  Healthcare  Plan,  and 
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"(B)  If  the  application  Is  filed  with  the 
admlnlstertng  carrier  by  the  Indlvlduil  or 
family  within  thirty  days  following  th^  day 
on  which  such  individual  or  famUy  ceased 
to  be  eligible  for  continued  enrollment  in  the 
Qualified  Hinployee  Healthcare  Plan. 
"Covered  periods 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provldad  In 
section  2007  Qualified  State  Healthcare  iPlan 
coverage  for  Individuals  and  famlllee  prop- 
erly enrolled  during  an  open  enrollinent 
period  shall  commence  for  the  forthcopilng 
policy  year  beginning  July  1,  and  coverage 
shall  remain  In  force  for  the  balance  ol  the 
policy  year  tor  each  individual  who  was 
eligible  for  enrollment  on  the  day  the  ampli- 
cation for  his  or  his  family's  enrollment  was 
made. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  ln|  sec- 
Uon  2007.  Qualified  State  Healthcare  iPlan 
coverage  for  individuals  or  famUles  protoerly 
enrolled  (other  than  during  an  open  eiroU- 
ment  period)  In  accordance  with  sube^tlon 
(c)  shall  commence  the  first  day  oi  the 
third  month  foUowlng  the  month  In  ^hlch 
the  application  of  the  individual  or  fimlly 
wae  filed  with  the  admlnlstertng  carrierl  and 
coverage  shall  remain  In  force  for  the^  bal- 
ance of  the  policy  year  for  each  individual 
who  was  eligible  for  enrollment  on  th4  day 
the  application  for  his  or  his  family's  eiroU- 
ment  was  made.  J 

•'INDIVIDTTAL    AND    FAMILY    CONTWBtmON^    AND 
STATX  PRXMnjM   PAYMINT8  I 

"Individual    and   Family   ContribuU^ns 

"Sec  2006.  (a)  Individuals  and  faiJiiUes 
enroUed  In  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare,  Plan 
shall  be  required  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  the  plan  only  as  foUows :  , 

"(1)  Each  single  individual  described  In 
■section  2003(a)  shall  pay  to  ad:nlnlster- 
ine  carrier  a  contribution  equal  to  18  per 
centum  of  the  excess  over  $2,000  of  th^  In- 
dividual's adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined 
in  section  2003(a)(2)).  reduced  (bulj  not 
below  zero)  by  the  total  premium.  lf|  any. 
paid  for  that  year  by  the  Individual  tb  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  e^u- 
nient  in  the  medical  Insurance  pro-am 
for  the  aged  described  In  title  XVrn  df  the 
Social  Security  Act.  | 

"(2)  Each  family  of  two  descrir)ed  lr(  sec- 
tion 2003(a)  shaU  pay  to  the  administering 
carrier  a  contribution  equal  to  18  per  centum 
of  the  excess  over  W.OOO  of  the  family*  ad- 
lusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  In  section 
a003(a)(2)),  reduced  (but  not  below  kero) 
by  the  combined  aggregate  premium,  1<  any, 
paid  for  that  year  by  the  family  to  the  Social 
Security  Admln'stratlon  for  enrollmei|t  In 
the  medical  Insurance  program  for  thei  aged 
described  In  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(3)  Each  family  of  three  or  mord  de- 
scribed in  section  2003  (a)  shall  pay  t^  the 
administering  carrier  a  contribution  fcquaJ 
to  18  per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $4,000  of 
the  famUy"8  adjusted  gross  income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2003(a)(2)),  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  the  combined  aggregate 
premium.  If  any.  paid  for  that  year  by  the 
family  to  the  Social  Security  Admlnstrs- 
tlon  for  enroUment  In  the  medical  iwur- 
ance  program  for  the  aged  described  in  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(4)  Each  Individual  described  In  sactlon 
2003(b)  shall  pay  to  the  administering  carrier 
a  contribution  equal  to  the  full  premium 
determined  under  section  2004  to  be  Appli- 
cable for  the  risk  category  of  a  slngl;  In- 
dlTldual. 

"Bzceptlona 

••(b)(1)  Each  Individual  or  family!  who 
enrolls  in  a  qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
during  an  excepted  enrollment  jjeriod  a4  pro- 
vided by  section  2005(c)  shaU  have  his:  con- 
tribution prorated  on  the  basis  of  the  nximber 
of  months  of  coverage  remaining  In  th«  cur- 
rent policy  year  as  at  the  date  coverage  com- 
mences. 

"  (2)  Each  individual  or  family  who,  btot  for 
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this  subsection,  would  be  required  to  make  a 
contribution  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  ,  and 
who  baa  established  that  he  Is  a  Federal  cash 
recipient  at  the  time  his  application  for  en- 
roUment in  a  Qxialified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
was  filed,  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  such 
contribution,  but  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution thus  waived  nevertheless  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  admlnlstertng  carrier. 

"(3)  Each  individual  or  family,  who  es- 
tablishes eligibility  as  a  Federal  cash  re- 
cipient during  a  calendar  month  subsequent 
to  the  calendar  month  in  which  his  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  In  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  was  filed,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  an  lusrtallment  or  installments 
of  the  contribution  for  that  policy  year  that 
fall  due  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  In  which  the  individual  or 
family  established  eligibility  as  a  Federal  cash 
recipient,  but  such  Installment  or  Install- 
ments shall  nevertheless  be  paid  by  the  Slate 
to  the  admlnlstertng  carrier. 

"State's  Share  of  the  Premium 

"(c)  Each  State  which  has  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan  shall  pay  the  admin- 
istering carrier  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
premium  cost  for  the  poUcy  year  less  the 
total  amount  of  contributions  actually  paid 
to  the  administering  carrier  by  the  Individ- 
uals and  families  as  provided  for  In  this 
section. 

"Nonvariabllity  of  Contributions  and 
Premiums 
"(d)  The  amount  of  annual  contribution 
and  the  amount  of  annual  premliun  shall  be 
established  by  family  size  category  on  the 
day  application  for  enrollment  was  made, 
and  shall  not  change  as  a  result  of  a  change 
in  family  size  thereafter. 

"Due  Date  of  Contributions  and  State 
Premlimi  Payments 

"(e)  (1)  E.xcept  as  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion, any  contribution  required  of  an  individ- 
ual or  family,  or  of  the  State  on  behalf  of 
a  Federal  cash  recipient,  for  the  forthcom- 
ing policy  year  or  the  balance  of  the  policy 
year  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  advance 
of  the  effective  date  of  that  individual's  or 
family's  coverage  under  the  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan. 

"(2)  An  Individual  or  family  who  enrolls 
during  an  open  enrollment  period  and  whose 
total  contribution  for  a  policy  year  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(A)  $40,  may  elect  to  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  contribution  in  advance  of  the  poUcy 
year,  and  one-fourth  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  months  fol- 
lowing the  first  month  of  the  policy  year,  or 

"(B)  $120,  may  elect  to  pay  one-twelfth 
of  the  contribution  in  advance  of  the  policy 
year,  and  one-twelfth  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  each  of  the  eleven  months  following  the 
first  month  of  the  policy  year. 

"(3)  Any  Individual  or  family  member 
who  qualifies  for  payment  of  his  contribution 
m  Installments  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (e)  (2)  and  who  Is  an  employer  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3121(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  may  require  his  employer 
to  make  periodic  deductions  from  his  wages, 
and  remit  each  contribution  Installment  to 
the  administering  carrier  on  or  before  the 
due  date  specified  in  subsection   (e)(2). 

"(4)  The  premiima  payments  required  to 
be  made  by  the  State  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  due  in  equal  month- 
ly Installments  to  the  admlnlstertng  carrier 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  each  calendar 
month.  If  payment  of  any  Installment  Is  not 
received  by  the  first  day  of  the  month  It  Is 
due,  the  administering  carrier  shall  not  be 
liable  for  benefit  payments  thereafter. 

"State  Payment  of  Premiums  for  Part  B 
Medicare  Benefits 
"(f)  Each  State  which  has  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  shall  be  required  to  make 
available,  and  pay  premiums  for,  medical 
insurance  benefits  under  title  XVm  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act  to  any  Individual  or 
family  member  who  Is  enrolled  in  that 
State's  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan,  who 
is  eligible  for  such  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  and  who  either: 

"(1)  has  established  eligibility  as  a  Fed- 
eral cash  recipient  at  the  time  his  application 
for  enrollment  in  the  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  is  made;  or 

"(2)  had  Individual  (combined  for  a  fam- 
ily) adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  by 
section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954) ,  for  the  last  taxable  year  preceding  the 
day  on  which  his  most  recent  application  for 
enrollment  In  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  was  made,  less  than — 

"  (A)  $2,000  for  a  single  Individual, 
"(B)  $3,000  for  a  family  of  two,  or 
"(C)  $4,000  for  a  family  of  three  or  more. 
Such  benefits  shall  be  made  available  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
section  1843  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 
by  reason  of  the  payment  of  premiums  un- 
der such  title  by  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cy on  bebalf  of  the  individuals. 

"EXTENSION      AND     TERMINATION     OF     COVEBACE 

"General  Rule 
"Sec.  2007.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d) ,  subject  to  timely  payment  as 
specified  In  section  2066(e)  of  any  contribu- 
tion required  under  section  2006  by  the  In- 
dividual  or  family  and  subject  to  timely  pay- 
ment of  the  State's  share  of  the  premium  as 
specified  in  section  2006(e),  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  coverage  shall  remain  in 
force  for  the  balance  of  the  policy  year  for 
each  individual  who  was  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment on  the  day  the  application  for  his 
family's  enrollment  was  made. 

"Extended  Coverage 

"(b)  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  cov- 
erage shall  Immediately  extend  to  any  child 
bom  to,  or  adopted  by,  any  eligible  family 
member  subsequent  to  the  day  the  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  was  made,  and  shall  con- 
tinue In  force  vmtU  the  beginning  of  the 
policy  year  following  the  next  open  enroll- 
ment period. 

"Continued  Coverage 

"(c)  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  cov- 
erage during  the  j)ollcy  year  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated because  an  individual  who  was  an 
eligible  family  member  on  the  day  the  ap- 
plication for  enrollment  was  made  ceases  to 
be  an  eligible  family  member  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  application. 

"Termination  of  Coverage 

"(d)(1)  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  shall  not  commence  or  shall 
terminate  as  of  the  first  day  of  any  month  If 
any  contribution  due  prior  to  such  date  pur- 
suant to  section  2006(e)  has  not  been  paid 
by  such  date. 

"(2)  If  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  is  terminated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  and  a  request  for  reinstate- 
ment is  made  within  thirty  days  following 
the  day  coverage  terminated,  the  individual 
or  family  will  be  extended  continuous  oover- 
a^  ujwn  payment  of  the  overdue  conwlbu- 
Uon  or  Installment  and  all  remaining  In- 
stallments duo  during  the  balance  of  that 
policy  year  plus  a  reinstatement  expense 
charge  of  $10. 

"(3)  If  QuaUfled  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  is  terminated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  individual  or  family 
fails  to  request  reinstatement  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (2),  the  individual  or  family 
shall  not  qualify  for  the  payment  of  con- 
tributions In  Installments  specified  In  sec- 
tion 2006(e)  for  the  next  policy  year. 

"(4)  If  a  Federal  cash  recipient  described 
In  section  2003(a)  (2)  (B)  ceases  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  public  cash  aaslartance  after  the  State 
has  enrolled  the  Individual  or  family,  the 
State  shall  so  notify  the  administering  car- 
rier within  thirty  days  of  such  cessation  and 
QuaUfled  State  Healthcare  Plan  coverage 
shall  terminate  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
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fourth  month  foUowlng  the  month  In  which 
eligibility  for  public  cash  assistance  ceased. 

"OPSaATION   OF  THE   dVKLXrXSXi  STATE    HEALTH- 
CARE    BENEFITS    POOL 

"General  Rule 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)  The  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Benefits  Pool  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Pool)  shall  be  admin - 
jgtered  by  the  carrier  administering  the 
QuaUfled  State  Healthcare  Plan. 
"Fiscal  Operation 

"(b)  (1)  The  premiums  collected  pursuant 
to  this  title  2004,  the  fees  for  reinstatement 
of  coveraged  described  In  section  2007(d)  (2) 
and  reimbursements  for  Pool  losses  described 
In  subsection  (c)  (2)  shaU  be  paid  Into  the 
Pool. 

The  Pool  shall  be  avaUable — 

"(A)  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay 
aU  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  bene- 
fit claims  certified  by  the  administering  car- 
rier; 

"(B)  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay 
premiums  to  approved  health  maintenance 
organizations  (as  defined  In  sactlon  2013(e) ) ; 

"(C)  to  pay  the  risk  charges  specified  In 
section  2004(b); 

"(D)  to  repay  to  Pool  reinsurers  the  losses. 
If  any,  specified  in  section  2004(b)(2)(C); 

"(E)  to  pay  the  administrative  charges  of 
the  administering  carrier  described  in  section 
a(X)4(b);  and 

"(F)  to  pay  any  other  charges  for  which 
the  Pool  has  a  liabUlty. 

"(2)  The  moneys  In  the  Pool  shall  be 
Invested  and  re-invested  in  Interest-bearing 
obligations,  which  may  be  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Pool.  The  Interest  on,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of,  such  obligations 
become  a  part  of  the  Pool. 

"Experience  Accounting 

"(c)(1)  At  the  close  of  each  policy  year, 
an  experience  accounting  for  the  Pool  for 
the  policy  year  shall  be  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  and  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary, to  the  State,  and  to  all  reinsurers 
specified  in  section  2002(d) . 

"(2)  (A)  All  reinsurers  shall  participate  In 
any  Pool  losses  In  Eu:cordance  with  such  for- 
mula as  the  Pool  participants  may  devise 
with  the  approval  of  the  State.  The  aggre- 
gate Pool  losses  for  any  policy  year,  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  Pool  participants, 
shall  be  Umlted  to  6  per  centum  of  the  Qual- 
ified State  Healthcare  Plan  premiums  col- 
lected by  the  Pool  for  the  year.  Losses  in 
excess  of  this  limitation  shall  be  borne  by 
the  State. 

"(B)  The  State  shall  collect  the  unin- 
sured plans'  share  of  the  Pool  losses,  and 
remit  such  amount  together  with  the  State's 
payment  for  Its  share  of  the  losses  to  the 
admlnlstertng  carrier  within  forty-five  days 
after  the  experience  accounting  has  been 
submitted.  The  other  reinsurers  shall  remit 
their  share  of  the  loss  to  the  administering 
carrier  within  thirty-one  days  after  the  ex- 
perience accounting  has  been  submitted. 

"(3)  If  the  experience  accounting  reflects 
a  gain  (computed  after  deduction  of  the 
reinsurers'  risk  charge  described  In  section 
2004(b))  for  the  policy  year,  the  gain  shall 
be  retained  In  the  pool  and  used  to  minimize 
future  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

"FIT8NISHING    OP    INFORMATION     BY    OTHER 
AGENCIES 

"General  Rule 

"Sec  2009.  (a)  The  head  of  any  Federal 
or  State  agency  shall  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  administering  carrier  needs  for 
purposes  of  spot  auditing  eligibility  for  the 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan,  or  verify- 
ing other  information  with  respect  thereto. 
"Carrier's  Liability 

"(b)  A  reliance  by  the  administering  car- 
rier on  Information  furnished  by  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency  shall  relieve  the  carrier 
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from  liablUty  for  faUure  to  charge  sufficient 
premiums,  overpayment  of  benefits,  or  any 
other  erroneous  act  resulting  from  the  car- 
rier's reliance  on  such  information. 

"PBOVISIONB  AND   CONomONS   FOR   FEDERAL 
APPBOPaiATIOM 

"Appropriation  for  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  Premiums 
"Sec.  2010.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  pay  to 
any  State  which  has  a  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  total  premiums 
for  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  paid 
by  State  to  the  administering  carrter  by  the 
Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  defined  in  sub- 
section (e).  In  applying  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  amount  used  as  total  premiums 
paid  by  a  State  for  a  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  shall  not  Include  any  portion 
thereof  that  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  attributable  to  benefits  provided  under 
the  Plan  which  are  In  excess  of  the  Mini- 
mum Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  then  re- 
quired by  section  2002(a)  to  be  provided. 

"Appropriation  for  QuaUfied  State  Health- 
care Benefits  Pool  Losses 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  State 
which  has  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  excess  Pool  losses  paid  by  the 
State  to  the  administering  carrier  (as  pro- 
vided by  section  2010(c)  (2)  (A) )  by  the  Fed- 
eral Healthcare  Percentage  defined  In  sub- 
section (e).  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  shall 
be  as  determined  before  any  reduction  there- 
of provided  for  under  section  2004(c)  (3). 

"Condition  for  PajTuent 

"(c)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  shall  not  be  paid  to  the 
State  unless  the  State  has  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  expenditures  described  by  the  preceding 
subsections. 

"Payments  Under  "Htles  V  and  XIX  Condi- 
tioned on  State  CompUance 
"(d)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be  elig^ible  for 
Federal  appropriations  on  or  after  July  1, 
1973,  pursuant  to  titles  V  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  it  must  have  In  opera- 
tion a  Qualified  State  Health  Care  Plan. 

"Federal  Healthcare  Percentage 
"(e)  The  term  'Federal  Healthcare  Percent- 
age' for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum 
less  the  State  percentage;  and  the  State  per- 
centage shall  be  that  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  45  per  centum  as  the  square 
of  the  per  capita  income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  square  of  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  continental  United  States  (including 
Alaska  and  HawaU) ;  except  that  ( 1 )  the  Fed- 
eral Healthcare  Percentage  shall  in  no  case 
be  less  than  70  per  centum  or  more  than  90 
per  centum,  and  (2)  the  Federal  Healthcare 
Percentage  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  shall  be  70  pwr  centum.  The 
Secretary  shaU  promulgate  the  Federal 
Healthcare  Percentage  for  each  State  as  soon 
as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  title, 
which  promulgation  shaU  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  four  quarters  In  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1972,  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  Jtme  30,  1973.  Thereafter,  the  Fed- 
eral Healthcare  Percentage  for  any  State  shaU 
be  promulgated  in  acordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1101(a)(8)(B)  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"EUGIBILrrY     OF    THOSE    NOW    COVESED    UNDER 
CERTAIN     STATE     OR     FEDERAL     PROGRAMS 

"Federal  Programs 

"Sec.  2011.  (a)  Any  class  of  Individuals  or 
famUies,  other  than  employees  of  the  Fed- 
ersJ  Government  and  their  families,  whose 
members  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  are  receiving  all,  or  substantially  all,  of 
their  medical  care  under  a  Federal  program, 
other  than  a  program  pursuant  to  the  Social 
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Security  Act,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
unless — 

"(1)  all  members  of  the  class  who  are  resi- 
dent in  the  State  are  enroUed  In  the  Plan; 

"(2)  the  Federal  Government  pays  the 
premium  for  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
cmce  benefits  under  part  B  of  title  Xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  aU  such  members 
of  the  class  as  are  eligible  therefor; 

"(3)  the  Federal  Government  arranges  for 
the  enroUment  of  such  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies In  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
and  pays  the  full  premium  therefor  on  behalf 
of  such  persons  without  requiring  any  shar- 
ing by  the  State;  and 

"(4)  the  Federal  Government  agrees  to  pay 
the  State  that  proportion  of  any  excess  Pool 
losses,  charged  to  the  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2008(c)  (2)  (A) ,  which  the  average  num- 
ber of  such  persons  enrolled  In  such  Plan 
during  the  policy  year  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  all  persons  enroUed  in  such  Plan 
during  that  year.  In  applying  section  2010 
(b),  the  amount  of  such  payment  shaU  re- 
duce the  excess  Pool  losses  to  which  the 
Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  would  other- 
wise be  applied. 

"State  Programs 

"(b)  Any  class  of  individuals  or  families, 
other  than  employees  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment and  their  famUies,  whose  members, 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  re- 
ceiving all,  or  substantially  aU,  of  their 
medical  care  under  a  State  program  of  medi- 
cal care,  other  than  a  program  pursuant  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  enroUment  In  the 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan,  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  coverage  in  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  provided — 

"(1)  all  members  of  the  class  who  are  resi- 
dent in  the  State  are  enroUed  in  the  Plan; 

"(2)  the  State  pays  the  premium  for  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  under  part  B 
of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
aU  such  members  of  the  class  as  are  eligible 
therefor; 

"(3)  the  State  arranges  for  the  enrollment 
of  such  Individuals  and  famUles  in  the  Qual- 
ified State  Healthcare  Plan  and  pays  the  fuU 
premium  therefor  on  behalf  of  all  such  per- 
sons; and 

"(4)  the  State  agrees  to  absorb,  without 
any  sharing  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
proportion  of  the  excess  Pool  losses,  charged 
to  it  pursuant  to  section  2008(c)(2)(A), 
which  the  average  number  of  such  persons 
enroUed  In  such  plan  during  the  poUcy  year 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  all  persons 
enrolled  in  such  Plan  during  that  year.  In 
applying  section  2010(b) ,  such  amount  shaU 
reduce  the  excess  Pool  losses  to  which  the 
Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  would  other- 
wise be  applied. 

"PRSMIXTM    TAXES 

"Sec.  2012.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral appropriations  pursuant  to  this  title,  a 
State  (or  any  political  subdivision  thereof)  — 

"(1)  may  not  impose  any  tax  of  any  kind 
on  or  with  respect  to  any  premium,  benefit, 
income,  or  other  transaction  or  occurrence 
connected  with  any  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  or  Benefits  Pool  provided  for  un- 
der this  title,  and 

"OKFINITIOKS 

"Sec.  2013.  As  used  in  this  title  the  foUow- 
lng terms  shall  have  the  foUowlng  mean- 
ings: 

"Health  Care 

"(a)  'Health  care'  means  the  medical  care 
referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  213(e)  (1)  and  all  of  the  services  and 
BuppUes  descrtbed  in  section  213 (h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"Secretary 
"(b)    'Secretary'  means   the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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"States 

"(c)  'State'  shall  include  each  ot  kitae  60 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puertp  Rico, 
tlie  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"Administering  Carrier 
"(d)  'Administering  carrier'  means  fclther: 
"(1)  a  carrier  licensed  to  Issue  heal'  h  care 
Insurance  In  each  of  the  50  States  ahd  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  i 

"  ( 2 )  an  assemblage  of  domestic  carrlfers  op- 
erating statewide  which  In  the  aggre^te  Is- 
sue 10  per  centum  of  the  total  healtth  care 
Insiirance  issued  In  the  State  and  operate  as 
one  administering  unit.  The  administering 
carrier  for  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
shall  be  designated  by  the  State  a^d  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"Approved  Health  Malntenanci 
Organization 

"(e)  'Approved  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization' means  a  public  or  private  or^nlza- 
tlon  (profit  or  non-profit)  which —        i 

"(1)  provides,  either  directly  or  through 
arrangements  with  others,  health  care  serv- 
ices to  enroUees  on  a  per  capita  prepaprment 
basis;  i 

"(2)  provides  with  respect  to  su^h  en- 
roUees all  of  the  Mlnlmiim  Standard  Health- 
care Benefits  specified  in  section  213lh)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  ] 

"(3)  provides  physicians'  services  directly 
through  physicians  who  are  either  employees 
or  partners  of  such  organization  or  untler  an 
arrangement  with  an  organized  grdup  or 
groups  of  physicians  which  is  or  are  i  reim- 
bursed for  services  primarily  on  thej  basis 
of  an  aggregate  fixed  sum  or  on  a  per  capita 
basis; 

"(4)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  proof  of  financial  respoiisibll- 
Ity  and  proof  of  a  capability  to  provide  {either 
directly  or  through  arrangements  with  fathers 
comprehensive  health  care  services,  i^iclud- 
Ing  institutional  services,  efficiently,  i  effec- 
tively, and  economically;  and 

"(5)  has  arrangements  for  assuring  that 
the  health  care  services  required  by  its  en- 
roUees are  received  promptly  and  apjiropri- 
atcly  and  that  the  services  that  are  received 
measure  up  to  quality  standards  which  It 
establishes  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
"Policy  Year 

"(f)  'Policy  year'  means  a  period  Begin- 
ning any  July  1  and  ending  the  close  f>f  the 
following  June  30. 

"Carrier 

"(g)  'Carrier'  means  an  insurance  com- 
pany, hospital  service  or  hospital  expense  in- 
demnity organization,  a  medical  service  or 
medical  expense  Indemnity  organization, 
dental  service  or  dental  expense  Lndepinlty 
organization  or  other  similar  organliatlon 
providing  coverage  for  one  or  more  types  of 
health  care.  T 

"Uninsured  Plans 

"(h)  'Uninsured  plan'  means  a  plai^  pro- 
Tided  by  a  person  (other  than  a  carriet  or  a 
health  maintenance  organization)  havljig  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  communicated 
or  described  In  writing  to  covered  Inilvld- 
uals,  and  which  covers  at  least  26  Individ- 
uals for  at  least  26  weeks  of  the  calendar 
year,  and  which  provides,  pays  for,  or  reim- 
burses the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  c 
the  health  care  of  such  Individuals 
shall  not  include  the  Federal  Gove: 
with  respect  to  programs  established 
"Federal  Cash  Recipient 
"(1)  "Federal  cash  recipient'  means  a^  In- 
dividual or  family  who  has  established  eUgl- 
bUlty  for  public  cash  assistance  under  a  pro- 
gram financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  F^eral 
funds. 

"BSGTTLATIONS 

Sec.  2014.  Any  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  (or  his  delegate)  with  r(»gard 
to  this  title  shall  be  promulgated  In  final 
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form  not  less  than  nine  months  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  policy  year  during  which 
they  will  apply.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
effective  only  If  (1)  promulgated  In  final 
form  within  the  time  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  and  (11)  notice  of  such 
regulation  In  proposed  form  and  of  opportu- 
nity for  public  hearing  thereon  shaU  have 
been  published  not  less  than  sixty  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  promulgation  thereof  in  final 
form." 

Sec.  62.  Conforming  Amendments  to  Title 
V  OF  THE  Social  Sectjritt  Act 

Section  505(a)  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13),  sub- 
stituting ";  and"  for  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14) ,  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(15)  as  follows: 

"(15)  effective  upon  adoption  of  a  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plan  under  title  XX 
of  this  Act.  but  in  no  event  later  than  July  1, 
1973,  excludes  payment  of  any  services  cov- 
ered (or  co-payment  required)  under  a  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plan." 
Sec  153.  Confobming  Amendments  to  Title 
XVin  OF  THE  Social  Sectjritt  Act. 

Title  XVm  of  the  Society  Security  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  section  1837(e)  the 
following  new  subsection  : 

"(f)  In  lieu  of  the  limitations  provided  by 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  there 
shall  be  a  general  enrollment  period  during 
the  month  of  April  in  each  year  for  individ- 
uals who  are  enroUing  for  the  first  time  in 
a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  described 
in  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  1843(h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  a  State,  enter  Into  a  modification  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  with  such  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  under  which  the 
covered  group  described  In  subsection  (b) 
and  specified  in  such  agreement  Is  broad- 
ened to  include  Individuals  who  are  described 
in  section  2006(f)  of  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

Sec.  154.  Conforming  Amendments  to  Title 

XIX  OF  the  Social  Secttritt  Act. 

Title   XIX   of   the   Social   Security   Act   Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

"EXCLtrslON  FROM  COVERAGE 

"Skc.  1908.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  no  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title  (a)  for  any  expenses  incurred 
for  items  or  services  (1)  which  are  covered 
under  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  (as 
defined  in  title  XX),  (2)  which  are  incurred 
after  July  1,  1973,  and  would  have  been  cov- 
ered under  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
had  the  State  adopted  such  a  plan,  or  (b) 
for  any  co-payment  required  under  a  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plan." 

Sec.  155.  Conforming  Amendments  Regard- 
ing "Reasonable  Costs." 
Wherever  reference  Is  made  In  titles  V, 
XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
making  payments  to  a  provider  on  the  basis 
of  "reasonable  costs"  or  "reasonable  charges", 
with  regard  to  any  amount  paid  after  June 
30,  1972,  that  payment  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered reasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds 
the  amount  which  would  be  determined  to 
be  reasonable  and  necessary  under  section 
2002(c)  (2)  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Sec.  156.  Conforming  Amendments  to  the 
Internal  REVENnE  Code. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  In  section  115(a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  threeof  ";  or"  and  by  adding 
after  p«u-agraph  (2)  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Interest,  or  any  other  item  of  Income, 
derived  from  any  Investment  by  a  Qualified 
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state  Healthcare  Benefits  Pool  (as  defined  in 
aectlon  2006  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Serai 
rlty  Act) ."  ^' 

Sec  157.  Carrier  Compliance. 

Nothing  contained  In  antitrust  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sut« 
or  by  the  legislatures  of  one  or  more  of  the 
several  States  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
or  in  any  other  way  applying  to  carrlersln 
any  activity  undertaken  in  compliance  with 
cr  In  an  effort  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  title  V  of  thU  Act. 
Sec  158.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan  provided  for  under  new 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not 
provide  benefits  before  July  1,  1972. 

Subtitle   P — Effective  Dati 
Sec.  161.  Effective  Date. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the  title, 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  II— HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 
Subtitle  A — State  Health  Planning 
Councils 
Sec  201.  Statement  of  Purpose. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle  to  provide 
for  a  State  agency  to  coordinate  efforts  with- 
in each  State  to  ensure  that  the  highest 
quality  of  medical  care  is  provided  for  all 
residents  of  such  State  by  establishing  a 
comprehensive  State  health  plan  that  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  all  State  health  efforts. 
Sec  202.  State  Health  Planning  CouNaL. 

(a)  All  Federal  expenditures  noade  in  a 
State  beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  to,  and 
through  a  State  Health  Planning  CouncU 
which  has  been  established  by  such  State  In 
accordance  with  the  succeeding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(b)  A  State  Health  Planning  Council  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members  of  which  two 
members  shall  be  physicians  licensed  by  the 
appropriate  State  licensing  authority  In  such 
State;  two  members  shall  represent  hospitals; 
two  members  shall  represent  private  health 
Insurers;  and  nine  members  shaU  represent 
the  public  generally  and  may  not  have  had 
any  connection  for  the  immediately  preced- 
ing five  years  with  any  organization  which 
deals  with  any  aspect  of  medical  care  delivery 
systems. 

(c)  Members  of  a  State  Health  Planning 
CouncU  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  such  State  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
a  majority  of  both  houses  of  the  State's  legis- 
lature (or  In  those  cases  where  there  is  but 
one  house,  that  house  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture) .  If  such  advice  and  consent  is  not  voted 
upon  within  the  30  day  period  follovrtng  the 
submission  of  such  nomination  to  a  house 
of  the  legislature,  such  nomination  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  approved. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment.  Vacancies  on  the 
Council  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment, 
except  that  members  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy on  the  CouncU  shall  serve  only  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  member 
whose  vacancy  they  are  filling. 

(e)  Eight  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  A  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  selected  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  from  among  Its  members. 

(g)  Each  member  of  the  CouncU  shall  be 
paid  $25,000  annuaUy.  The  Federal  share  of 
such  salary  shaU  be  seventy-five  percent, 
with  the  State  paying  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  percent. 

(h)  The  CouncU  Is  authorized  to  employ 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  responslbUltles  under  this  subtitle. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
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to  pay  each  quarter  an  amount  equal  to 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  reasonable 
amounts  expended  by  the  State  during  such 
quarter  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  CouncU. 
Sec    203.   Functions,   Powers,   and   Duties 

OF     State     Health     Planning 

Councils. 
A  State  health  planning  councU  shall— 

(1)  Receive,  expend,  and  In  every  way  ad- 
minister all  Federal  money  expended  in  such 
State  ( after  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  for  health  faculties  Includ- 
ing construction  equipment  or  health  care. 

(2)  Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive statewide  health  plan  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  all  future  State  efforts  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  health  care  within  such  State. 

(3)  Approve  or  disapprove  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  funds  for  the  construction  of 
any  building  or  faculty  to  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  health  care. 

(4)  Certify  all  health  care  faculties  and, 
from  time  to  time,  review  such  certification. 
A  health  care  faculty  not  certified  by  the 
Council  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  or  be  utUized 
in  fulflUment  of  minimal  health  care  ben- 
efits prescribed  under  subtitle  A  of  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

(5)  Establish  a  schedule  of  rates  accord- 
ing to  which  (a)  hospitals,  extended  care  fa- 
cilities, or  home  health  agencies  (herein  col- 
lectively referred  to  as  "health  care  Institu- 
tions") ,  (b)  Ucensed  physicians  and  other  li- 
censed medical  personnel  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  services  rendered,  or  supplies  furnished. 
In  the  operation  of  a  qualified  State,  Indi- 
vidual, or  employees,  health  care  plan. 

(6)  Review  budgets  and  proposed  schedule 
of  rates  of  the  health  care  Institutions  In 
such  State  in  order  to  establish  the  schedule 
of  rates  under  paragraph  (5) .  Once  each  year, 
every  health  care  Institution  In  such  State 
shall  file  Its  budget  and  proposed  rate  sched- 
ule with  the  CouncU.  The  Council  may  ap- 
prove the  use  of  a  single  charge  for  all  of  a 
group  of  services  commonly  rendered  a  class 
of  patients,  or  a  single  all-lncluslve  daUy 
charge  for  all  Inpatient  services  of  the 
health  care  institution.  Filed  rates  shall  be 
deemed  approved  unless  disapproved  by  the 
CouncU  within  60  days  after  filing. 

(7)  In  reviewing  the  prop)Osed  schedule 
of  rates  of  health  care  institutions  in  such 
State,  require  at  least  the  following  standards 
of  each  such  institution — 

(A)  (i)  an  active  review  committee  of  qual- 
ified physicians  and  other  personnel  that 
effectively  determines  whether  the  services 
rendered  are  of  good  quality,  needed  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  patient,  and  pro- 
vided only  as  long  as  necessary  within  the 
health  care  Institution;  and 

fU)  management  that  takes  effective  and 
prompt  action  with  respect  to  adverse  find- 
ings; 

(B)  utilization  of  a  standard  system  of 
accounting  and  cost  finding  established  by 
the  Council; 

(C) utilization  of  the  approved  charges  for 
all  patients:  and 

(D)  a  budget  of  its  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
years,  using  the  approved  standard  system 
of  accounting  and  cost  finding,  and  estab- 
lished charges  for  services  reasonably  related 
to  the  cost  of  efficient  production  of  such 
services. 

The  Council  shall  also  take  into  cansldera- 
tlon  economic  factors  in  the  health  care 
Institution's  geographical  area,  costs  of  com- 
parable Institutions  providing  comparable 
services,  capital  requirements,  and  the  need 
for  incentives  to  Improve  service  and  Insti- 
tute economies  which  might  be  secured  from 
the  sharing  of  joint  services  with  other  health 
care  institutions. 

(8)  In  reviewing  that  portion  of  a  health 
»w  Institution's  charges  which  results  from 
•"lancing  costs  and  depreciation  relating  to 
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prior  capital  expenditures,  accept  the  deter- 
mination. If  any,  of  the  appropriate  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act) 
that  the  construction  of  such  facility  was 
consistent  with  the  health  needs  of  the  area. 

(9)  If  the  budget  submitted  by  a  health 
care  Institution  reveals  significant  operating 
inefficiencies,  or  If  the  proposed  charges  oth- 
erwise appear  to  be  unjustifiably  high,  dis- 
approve the  proposed  charges.  If  the  pro- 
posed charges  are  disapproved,  the  affected 
health  care  institution  may  request  consid- 
eration of  the  Executive  Council  of  Health 
Advisors  constituted  under  subtitle  B  of  this 
title.  Upon  receipt  of  such  request,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  hold  a  hearing  at  which 
the  Interested  parties  may  appear  to  present 
the  facts  which  support  the  Council's  deci- 
sion and  the  facts  which  support  the  affected 
health  care  institution's  position.  Following 
such  hearing  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
thereupon  render  a  final  decision. 

(10)  By  regulation,  ensure  that  all  basic 
health  insurance  plans  in  effect  In  the  State 
offer  at  least  the  minimal  benefits  (as  de- 
fined in  subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act). 
Such  regulations  shall  also  ensure  that  all 
supplemental  health  Insurance  plans  In  effect 
In  such  State  do  not  Include  any  benefits 
covered  in  the  minimal  benefits  plan. 

(11)  To  secure  annually  from  licensed 
health  Insurance  carriers,  doing  business  In 
such  State,  detailed  records  of  their  opera- 
tions during  the  year  within  the  State,  based 
on  the  audit  form  provided  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Health  Advisors. 

(12)  Conduct  a  thorough  examination  of 
such  audit  forms  to  ensure  that  the  profits 
of  each  health  Insurance  carrier  are  within 
the  limits  established  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Health  Advisors.  If  such  profits  are 
found  to  exceed  such  limits  the  Council  shall 
require  such  Insurer  to  reduce  the  premium 
for  a  minimum  benefits  package  by  an 
amount  which  should  be  sufficient  to  bring 
profits  within  such  limits.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  an  order  shall  be  cause  for 
forfeiture  of  the  license  to  do  business  In 
such  State  of  such  Insurer. 

(13)  Be  allowed  to  enter  Into  any  Inter- 
state, or  Intrastate  agreement  or  contract 
with  any  provider  of  health  care  to  further 
the  attainment  of  quality  health  care. 

(14)  According  to  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Executive  Council  of  Health 
Advisors,  report  annually  to  said  Council  on 
the  condition  of  health  care  within  such 
State. 

Subtitle  B — Executive  Health  Advisory 
Council 
Sec  212.  Council    of    Health    Policy    Ad- 
visers 

There  Is  created  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  Council  of  Health  PoUcy  Ad- 
visers (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
visory CouncU").  The  Advisory  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  four- 
year  terms,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  serve  as  Chairman.  At  least  six  of 
the  members  shall  be  selected  from  among 
persons  who  have  had  no  connection,  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  five  years,  with 
any  organization  or  entity  which  deals  with 
any  aspect  of  the  health  care  Industry. 
Sec  213.   RESPONSiBiLmES  of  Council. 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Advisory  Council — 

(1)  To  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  a  national  health  report. 

(2)  To  review  and  appraise  the  health  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth 
In  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto. 
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(3)  To  develop  and  recommend  procedures 
for  the  Interagency  coordination  of  Federal 
health  programs,  to  propose  Interagency  con- 
solidations of  programs  and  eliminations  of 
programs  to  assure  efficient,  effective,  and 
economic  operation  of  all  Federal  health  pro- 
grams and  to  avoid  waste  and  duplication. 

(4)  To  develop  and  recommend  goals  for 
a  national  policy  to  foster  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  organization,  financing, 
delivery,  and  quality  of  the  Nation's  health 
care. 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  survey,  research, 
and  analyses  relating  to  health  care  In  the 
Nation. 

(6)  To  conduct  a  continuous  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs  related  to  the  Nation's 
health  care  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  revision,  expansion,  and  Improvement  of 
such  p>ollcles  and  programs.  Including  the 
assignment  of  priorities  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  recommendations  in  accordance 
with  their  relative  urgency  or  desirabUity. 

(7)  To  develop  and  recommend  measures 
designed  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
manpower,  services,  and  faculties  for  the 
Nation's  health  care,  including  the  mobUlza- 
tlon,  aUocatlon,  utilization,  and  retention  of 
such  manpower,  services,  and  faculties. 

(8)  To  develop  and  recommend  guidelines 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  health  care 
designed  to  furnish  all  citizens  equal  access 
to  quality  health  care. 

(9)  To  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re. 
ports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  health  care  policy  and 
legislation  as  the  President  may  request. 

(10)  To  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year 
on  the  nationwide  aspects  of  health  care  de- 
livery systems  based  on  a  detaUed  study  of 
the  reports  of  each  State  Health  Planning 
CouncU. 

(11)  To  establish  guidelines  to  be  used  by 
the  State  Health  Planning  CouncUs  In  the 
writing  of  their  annual  reports. 

(12)  To  construct  uniform  audit  forma 
to  be  used  by  private  and  pubUc  health  In- 
surance carriers  In  making  their  reports  to 
the  State  Health  Planning  Councils.  The 
uniform  audit  form  shall  Include  aU  ex- 
penses of  such  carrier  and  the  Income  of 
such  carrier  from  aU  sources.  Including  but 
not  restricted  to  Income  earned  on  loss  re- 
serve, earnings  on  premiums,  capital  loseee 
and  gains,  and  cash  float,  as  weU  as  other 
Information  the  Advisory  Council  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(13)  To  establish  for  public  and  private 
health  insurance  carriers  reasonable  profit 
criteria. 

(14)  To  establish  within  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  national 
certification  procedxire  for  all  medical  p>er- 
Bonnel  to  be  administered  through  the  State 
Health  Planning  Councils. 

(15)  To  recommend  appropriate  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral corporation,  similar  to  that  provided  for 
banking  Institutions  which  wUl  guarantee 
the  financial  solvency  of  such  insurance 
carriers. 

Sec  214.  Compensation  of  Members 

Members  of  the  CouncU  shall  serve  full 
time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (B 
U.S.C.  5313).  The  other  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315) . 

TITLE  ni— PROVISIONS  TO  INCREASE 
T-HE  SUPPLY  AND  IMPROVE  THE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  HEALTH  OAKE  PER- 
SONNEL 

Sbc.  301.  Student  Loans  for  Trainino  nr 
THE    Health    Professions    and 

NURStNC. 

(a)  Student  Loans  for  Traintno  in  ths 
Health  Professions. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
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tlon  741  of  the  Public  Health  Service  ^ct  Is 
amended  to  read  &s  f  oUowb  : 

"  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  student,  the  total 
of  the  loana  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part  for  any  academic  yea|r  (or 
Its  equivalent,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  may  not  ezcee^  the 
full  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  reasc^ble 
expenditures  for  supplies,  books,  rooni  and 
board,  and  other  related  costs  as  deteriiilned 
In  accordance  with  repilatlons.  In  the  «ant 
ing  of  such  loans,  a  school  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  persons  who  enter  as  first-yeat  stU' 
dents  after  June  30.  1971." 

(b)  Cancellation  or  Stubknt  LoAnb. — 
Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is  amfnded 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)   Where  any  person  who  obtain 
or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  estab^shed 
under  this  part — 

"(1)  engages  In  the  practice  of  m 
dentistry,  optometry,  or  osteopathy 
area  In  a  State  determined  by  the  Se 
upon  recommendation  by  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  health  planning  agen- 
cy (designated  or  established  pursuant  to 
section  314(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Public  Mealth 
Service  Act).  In  accordance  with  regulations 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  to  have  a  shortage 
of  and  need  for  physicians,  c^tometrlits,  or 
dentists;  and 

"(3)  the  appropriate  State  comprehtnslve 
health  planning  agency  certifies  to  th«  Sec- 
retary In  such  form  and  at  such  times  ks  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  that  such  pmctlce 
helps  to  meet  the  shortage  of  and  neM  for 
physicians,  optometrists,  or  dentists  in  the 
area  where  the  practice  occurs;  then  2f)  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  such  loans,  plus  acjcrued 
Interest  on  such  amount,  which  are  ujnpald 
as  of  the  date  that  s-uoh  practice  begins,  shall 
be  canceled  thereafter  for  each  year  of  such 
practice,  up  to  a  total  of  100  percent  o)  such 
total,  plus  accrued  Interest  thereon." 

(C)      AtTTHORlZATION     OF     APPROPRIATK  INS. — 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  742  of  suc^  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  words  "and  $35.0)0,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juie  30, 
1970.  and  the  next  fiscal  year"  In  thii  first 
sentence  and  adding  the  following  "83S.0O0.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlngi  June 
30.  1971.  $70,000,000  for  the  fUcal  yea«  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  $100,000,000  eath  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  ai^d  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.";  and        i 

(2)  striking  out  "1972"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  +1976" 
and  striking  out  "1971"  In  the  same  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975  " 

(d)  CONTORMING  AMINBMENT. — S^CtlOn 

743  Of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strlldflg  out 
"1974"  wherever  it  appears  therein  a^d  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "1978".  ! 

(e)  SniDFJiT  Loans  fob  Nttrse  TaAiNfcNo. — 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  823  of  Bucp  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  J 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  student,  th«  total 
of  the  loans  for  any  academic  year  dor  Its 
equivalent,  as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary^  made  by  schools  of  norslng 
from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to 
agreements  under  this  part  may  not  ♦xceed 
the  full  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  rf ason- 
able  expenditures  for  supplies,  books,  room 
and  board,  and  other  related  costs  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations.  Jn  the 
granting  of  such  loans,  a  school  shall  give 
preference  to  licensed  practical  nurs*  and 
to  persons  who  enter  as  first-year  stT^dents 
after  June  30,  1971." 

(f)  Cancexlation  or  Ntjbsing  Stjctdent 
Loans. — Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  ani  such 
loan  fplus  Interest)  shall  be  cancel(fd  for 
full-time  employment  as  a  professional  nurse 
(Including  teaching  In  any  of  the  fields  of 
nurse  training  and  service  as  an  adminis- 
trator, supervisor,  or  consultant  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  nursing)  in  any  public  or  nonprofit 
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private  institution  or  agency  (Including 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters) .  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the  amount 
of  such  loan  plus  Interest  thereon,  which 
was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service, 
for  each  complete  year  of  such  service,  ex- 
cept that  such  rate  shaU  be  33  Vi  percent  for 
each  complete  year  of  service  as  a  profes- 
sional nurse  in  any  area  In  a  State  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  ujwn  recommenda- 
tion by  the  appropriate  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  (designated  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  314(a)(2)(A)  of 
this  Act) ,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  to  have  a  substantial  shortage 
of  such  nurses,  and  for  the  purpose  of  any 
cancellation  at  such  higher  rate,  an  amount 
equal  to  an  additional  60  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans  plus  Interest  may  be 
cancelled: ". 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
The  first  sentence  of  section  824  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  everything  after 
"1970"  and  adding  the  following:  "$25.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  875.000.000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  a  loan  for  any  academic  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1975.  to  continue  or 
complete  their  education.". 

(h)  CoNPORMiNO  Amendment. — Section 
826  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1974"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 
Sec.  302.  Scholarship  Grants  and  Stttdent 
Loans  for  Training  in  the  Allied 
Health  Professions. 

(a)  Recommendations  of  Council  of 
Health  Policy  Advisers. — Subsection  (a)  of 
section  794B  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
the  word  "prescribe":  ",  with  due  regard  to 
any  relevant  recommendations  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Health  Policy  Advisers  established  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  Scholarship  Grants  for  Training  in 
THE  Allied  Health  Professions. — Subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Any  such  scholarship  awarded  from 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individ- 
ual for  any  year  shall  cover  such  portion  of 
the  student's  tuition,  fees,  books,  equip- 
ment, and  living  expenses  as  the  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  making  the  award 
determines.  In  accordance  with  regttlatlons 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  the  student  needs 
for  such  year  on  the  basis  of  his  require- 
ments and  financial  resources." 

(c)  Authorkation  or  Appropriations. — 
Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  $60,000.- 
000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(d)  Student  Joans  for  Training  in  the 
Allies  Health  Professions. — Subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  section  794D  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  student,  the, 
total  of  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  section  for  any  academic  year  (or 
Its  equivalent,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  may  not  exceed  the 
full  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  reasonable 
expenditures  for  supplies,  books,  room  and 
board,  and  other  related  costs  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations.  In  the  grant- 
ing of  such  loans,  the  agency.  Institution,  or 
organization   shall   give  preference  to  per- 
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sons  who  enter  as  first-year  students  after 
June  30,   1971." 

(e)  Cancellation  of  Student  Loans.— 
Subsection  (b)(2)(C)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  any  such 
loan  (plus  interest)  shall  be  canceled  for 
full-time  employment  as  an  allied  health 
professional  in  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  agency  (Including  com- 
prehensive ambtUatory  health  care  centers), 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  pliis  Interest  thereon,  which  was 
unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for 
each  complete  year  of  such  service,  except 
that  such  rate  shall  be  33  <'3  percent  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  as  an  allied  health 
professional  In  any  area  In  a  State  which  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  appropriate  State  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency  (designated 
or  established  pursuant  to  section  314(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  this  Act) ,  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  to  be  an  area  which 
has  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  such  allied 
health  professionals,  and  for  cancellation 
at  such  higher  rate,  an  amount  equal  to  an 
additional  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  loans  plus  Interest  may  be  canceled;". 

(f )  Authorization  of  Appropriations  fob 
Loans. — Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  api»'o- 
prlated  to  the  Secretary  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  the  student  loan  funds  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)(1)  $7,600,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  such 
svims  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  a  loan  for  any  academic  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1975.  to  continue  or 
complete  their  education.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  or  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
(1)  for  payments  into  the  funds  established 
by  subsection  (f )  (4)  and  (2)  In  accordance 
with  ag^reements  under  this  section  for  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  to  schools  with 
which  such  agreements  have  been  made,  to 
be  used,  together  with  deposits  In  such  funds 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (11),  for 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  student 
loan  funds." 

(g)  Distribution  of  Assets  From  Loaw 
Funds. — 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1977"  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "1978." 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  (1)  (A)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "two" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four." 

(3)  Subsection  (f)    (3)   of  such  section  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$100,000,000." 
Sec.   303.  Training   for  Personnel  Neidb) 

m   COMPREHENSIVB   AMBULATOIT 

Health  Carx  Centers. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
definition  of  "comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center"  is  the  same  as  in  section 
645  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  308  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  796(1)  (A)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "health  care  center  ad- 
ministration," immediately  after  the  first 
reference  to  "dental  hygiene":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "which  shall  Include  the 
currlculums  for  various  types  of  allied  health 
profes.slons  v/hlch  the  Secretary  finds  to  be 
necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centert 
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(defined  In  section  645),"  immediately  after 
"regulation.". 

(c)  Section  796  (1 )  (C)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(C)  which.  If  In  a  college  or  university 
which  does  not  Include  a  teaching  hospital 
or  a  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
center  (defined  In  section  645)  or  in  a  JuiUor 
coUege,  Is  affiliated  (to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations) with  such  a  hospital  or  a  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  center,". 

(d)  Title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
part  H  after  section  794D  as  foUows: 

"Part  H — Grants  for  Planning  and  Estab- 
lishment OF  CURHICULUMS  FOR  TSAINtNQ 
Comprehensive  Ambulatory  Health  Care 
Teams 

"Sec.  794E.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $50,000,- 
000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  spe- 
cial project  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  portion  of  the  sums  so  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall  be 
available  for  grants  under  such  section  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  unless  other- 
wise provided  In  the  Act  or  Acts  appropriat- 
ing such  sums  for  such  year. 

"Special  Project  Grants 
"(b)  Grants  may  be  made,  from  sums 
available  therefor  from  appropriations  under 
section  794E  of  this  title,  to  assist  schools  of 
medicine,  training  centers  for  allied  health 
professions  (defined  in  section  795) ,  and 
other  educational  Institutions — 

"(1)  to  meet  the  cost  of  special  projects  to 
plan,  develop,  demonstrate,  and  evaluate  cur- 
rlculums or  establish  new  programs  or  modi- 
fications of  existing  programs  of  education, 
to  train  phy8l':lans  to  coordinate  teams  of 
health  care  pei-sonnel  engaged  In  providing 
comprehensive  health  care  on  an  ambulatory 
basis;  or 

"(2)  to  meet  the  cost  of  developing  currlc- 
ulums and  training  programs  for  new  levels 
or  types  of  health  professions,  nurses  and 
aUled  health  professions  needed  to  staff  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centers 
(defined  in  section  646) ;  or 

"(3)  to  meet  the  cost  of  planning  experi- 
mental teaching  faculties  or  other  facilities 
necessary  to  initiate,  strengthen.  Improve, 
or  expand  programs  to  train  persons  to  ad- 
minister and  staff  such  comprehensive  am- 
bulatory health  care  centers. 

"Applications  for  Grants 
"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  is 
sought)  by  which  appUcatlons  for  grants 
under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  vear  must 
be  filed. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  applicant  must  (A)  be  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  train- 
ing center  for  allied  health  professions,  or 
other  educational  Institution  which  includes 
or  Is  affiliated  with  a  comprehensive  ambu- 
latory health  care  center  (defined  In  section 
845),  and  (B)  be  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  except  that 
the  requirement  of  this  clause  (B)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  If  In  the  case  of  a 
school  which  by  reason  of  no.  or  an  Insuffi- 
cient, period  of  operation  Is  not.  at  the  time 
of  application  for  a  grant  under  this  part, 
eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the  Commis- 
sioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school 
will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  students  who  are  in  their  first 
year  of  instruction  at  such  school  during  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary  makes  a 
final  determination  as  to  approval  of  the 
application. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any 
application  for  a  g^nt  under  this  part  If  be 
determines,  after  giving  due  consideration  to 
any  relevant  findings  or  recommendations  of 
the  CouncU  of  Health  Policy  Advisors,  that 
the  proposed  grant  will  serve  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  of  health  care  personnel. 

"(4)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
only  if  the  application  therefor — 

"(A)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
determination  that  the  applicant  meets  the 
eligibility  conditions  set  forth  In  subsection 
(c)  (2)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  contains  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  under  this 
part  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part;  and 

"(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  contrt^  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
btirsement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  part. 

"(6)  In  determining  priority  of  projects, 
applications  for  which  are  filed  under  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shaU  grlve  consideration  to — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  wlU 
increase  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
receiving  the  training  for  which  grants  are 
authorized  under  this  part; 

"(B)  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant 
for  financial  assistance; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  may 
result  in  development  of  curriculum,  cur- 
riculum improvement,  or  Improved  methods 
of  training  or  will  help  to  reduce  the  period 
of  required  training  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  quality  thereof;  and 

"(D)   the  health  care  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  propwsed  proj- 
ect wlU  assist  In  the  alleviation  of  shortages 
in  health  care  personnel." 
Sec.  304.  Grants     to     Personnel    in     the 
Health       Professions,       Allied 
Health  Professions,  and  Nurs- 
ing for  Service  in  Areas  or  Crit- 
ical Need 

Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  794E  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  part  I 
as  follows: 

"Part    I — Grants    to    Personnel    in    the 
Health  Professions,  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions.   AND    Nursing    for    Service    in 
Areas  of  Critical  Need 
"Sec  794P.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending    June    30,    1971.    and   $50,000,000   for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1971.  and  ending  June  30.  1975. 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  spe- 
cial  fund   from  which  the  Secretary   shall 
make  grants  to  personnel  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions,    alUed     health     professions,     and 
nursing  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the 
maldistribution  of  such  health  care  personnel 
and  Improving  health  care  services  In  areas 
having  a  critical  need  for  such  personnel. 

"Applications  for  Grants 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  is 
sought)  before  which  applications  for  grants 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be 
filed. 

"(2)  To  be  eUglble  for  a  grant  under  thU 
part,  the  applicant  must  be  (A)  a  health 
professional.  aUled  health  professional,  or 
nurse  or  (B)  a  person  engaged  In  a  course  of 
training  who  wlU,  at  the  time  the  grant  Is  to 
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commence,  be  a  health  professional,  alUed 
health  professional,  or  nurse. 

"(3)  Applications  for  grants  from  the  spe- 
cial fund  established  by  this  part  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  if — 

"(A)  the  applicant  Is  qualified  by  educa- 
tion and  training  to  provide  a  type  of  health 
care  service  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  health  planning  agen- 
cies, to  be  needed  in  aireas  which  have  a 
critical  need  for  health  care  personnel; 

"(B)  the  applicant  agrees  to  perform 
health  care  services  In  an  area  of  a  State 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  health  planning  agency, 
as  having  a  critical  need  for  such  health  pro- 
fessional, allied  health  professional,  or  nurse; 
and 

"(C)  the  application  contains  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  applicant  wUl  provide 
health  care  services  in  an  area  of  critical 
need  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

"(4)  Any  application  for  a  grant  fUed  by  a 
person  mentioned  In  subsection  (b)(2)(B) 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  on  the 
condition  that  such  applicant  shaU  have  met 
the  qualifications  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  (A) 
and  subsection  (3)  at  or  before  the  time  the 
grant  is  to  commence. 

"Grants  for  Service   in  Areas  of  Critical 
Need 

"(c)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  individual  contracts 
with  applicants  approved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Such  contracts 
ShaU  provide  for  the  payment  of  grants  from 
the  special  fund  established  under  this  part 
and  shall  provide  for  payment  to  be  made 
quarterly  on  an  annualized  basis.  Such  con- 
tracts shall  also  specify  that  at  the  end  of 
etich  contract  year  an  additional  payment 
shall  be  made,  If  necessary,  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  guarantee  that  the  applicant 
receives,  from  all  payments  made  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  the  contract  year  and 
all  other  Income  derived  during  the  contract 
year  from  providing  health  care  services  in 
the  area  of  critical  need,  a  total  amount 
equal  to  at  least  110  per  centum  of  the  na- 
tional annual  median  Income  for  persons  of 
comparable  education  and  training  or  110 
per  centum  of  the  applicant's  earnings  from 
providing  health  care  services  in  the  previous 
year,  whichever  is  greater. 

"In  determining  the  actual  amovmt  of  a 
grant  under  this  part  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  shall  take  the  following  factors  into 
account : 

"(1)  the  national  median  annual  income 
for  the  applicant's  profession,  determined  In 
accordance  with  reg:iUations: 

"(2)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  area  in  which 
the  applicant  is  to  serve; 

"(3)  the  background  training,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  income  the  applicant 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  service 
In  the  area  of  critical  need; 

"(5)  the  number  of  persons  of  the  appli- 
cant's profession  needed  in  the  area  of  criti- 
cal need; 

"(6)  where  appropriate,  all  or  part  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
facilities;  and 

"(7)   such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  reasonable." 
Sec.  306.  Effective  Date. 

This  title  shall  take  effect  upon  enact- 
ment. 

TITLE   IV— PROVISIONS   TO   ENCOURAGE 
COMPREHENSIVE  AMBULATORY  HEALTH 
CARE  CENTERS 
Sec.  401.  AiiENDMENT  OF  Purpose. 

Section  600(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  ".  including 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters" Immediately  after  "other  facilities". 


con- 
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Sec.  402.  AtTTHOftiZATiON   of   Appsopsiat  ions 
FOR  Construction  and  MoufERN 
IZATION  Grants. 

(a)  Section  601  of  the  Public  Health  flerv 
Ice  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  p^a, 
graph  (c)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(d)  $200,000,000  for  grants  for  the 
structlon  and  modernization  of  comprehen 
slve  ambulatory  health  care  centers  ani  for 
those  administrative,  operating,  and  malnte 
nance  costs  during  the  first  three  yeais  of 
operation  of  such  centers  as  may  be  appr  oved 
by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations made  under  such  sectloni  601 
for  fiscal  years  begUmlng  after  Jun^  30, 
1971. 

Sec.  403.  State  Allotments. 

Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Public  Htelth 
Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971.  section  602(a)  (1)  of  sucli  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  an  allotment  bearlni;  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  Buch 
year  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (1),,  (2), 
and  (3),  respectively,  of  section  601  (aA,  to 
an  allotment  bearing  the  same  ratio  t^  the 
stmis  appropriated  for  such  year  pursuant  to 
section  601(b),  and  to  an  allotment  belu'lng 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  year  piursuant  to  section  601  (d) ,  afe  the 
product  of — 

••(A)  the  population  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  the  square  of  Its  allotment  percent- 
age, bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  brod- 
uct«  for  all  of  the  States."  I 

Sec.  404.  Priorttt  of  Projects. 

Section  603(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  subparagraph 
(7)  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  projects  for  the!  con- 
struction of  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers,  to  facilities  located  In 
densely  populated  areas  where  such  facilities 
do  not  now  exist,  as  determined  bj  the 
Secretary." 
Sec.  406.  State  Plans. 

(a)  Section  604(a)  of  the  Public  Sealth 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (4)  (D)  and  (4)  (E)  therejof  as 
subparagraphs  (4)  (E)  and  (4)  (F)  respec- 
tively and  Inserting  after  subparagrapb  (4) 
(C)  thereof  the  following  new  subpara^ph: 

"(D)  the  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate ambulatory  health  care  services  for 
patients  residing  In  the  State,  Including 
many  services  which  trsulltlonally  have  been 
rendered  In  hospitals,  and  a  plan  for  dis- 
tribution of  such  centers  throughoujt  the 
State."  I 

(b)  Section  604(a)  (5)  of  the  Public  ^ealth 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  ^com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  cetiters" 
Immediately  after  "outpatient  facilities." 

S«C.  406.  RaCOVKRT  OF  FtTNDS. 

Section  609(b)  of  the  Public  Health j  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "co^npre- 
hensive  ambulatory  health  care  centerj"  Im- 
mediately after  "outpatient  facility.". 

Sec.  407.  Loan  Ouarantees  and  Loai^  Fom 
Modernization    and    Construc- 
tion OF  Comprehensive  AMbula- 
TORT  Health  Care  Centers 
Section  621  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting   "compveben- 
slve  amb\Uatory  health   care  centers,**  Im- 
mediately   after   "outpatient    facllltlei,"    In 
subparagraphs    (1)    and    (2)    of    pars  graph 
(a)  thereof. 

Sec.  408.  DBFiNmoN  of  CoMPREHENsrvit  Am- 
bitlatory  Health  Cars  Center. 
Section  S46  of  the  Public  Health  Qervloe 
Act  lA  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
( 1 )  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(m)  The  term  "comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center'  means  a  facility  (located 
in  or  apart  from  a  hospital)  which  Is  orga- 
nized, equipped,  and  staffed  so  as  to  provide 
to  Individuals  and  families,  on  a  coordinated 
and  continuing  basis,  a  broad  range  of  am- 
bulatory health  services.  Including  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services,  men- 
tal health  services,  family  planning  services, 
dental  care,  vision  care,  and  drugs,  and 
which: 

"(1)  has  a  staff  of  physicians  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  who  provided  medical  and 
surgical  care  for  patients  not  requiring  hos- 
pitalization; 

"(2)  possess  one  or  more  operating  rooms 
and  appropriate  recovery  rooms,  adequately 
equipped  and  staffed,  in  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to 
perform  those  surgical  procedures  which  can 
be  safely  performed  on  a  nonconflnement 
basis; 

"(3)  Is  equipped  to  provide  a  broad  range 
of  diagnostic  tests,  including  X-rays  and 
electrocardiograms  and  either  has  its  own 
laboratory  facilities  or  has  reasonable  access 
to  such  facilities. 

"(4)  maintains  a  unified  medical  record, 
stored  in  a  central  file,  for  each  patient 
treated  in  such  facility; 

"(5)  has  arrangements  with  a  general  hos- 
pital and,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  con- 
valescent Institutions,  home  health  agen- 
cies, and  custodial  care  institutions  to  assure 
that  services  of  such  institutions  will  be 
available  to  patients  of  such  facility  when 
they  can  no  longer  be  treated  on  an  ambu- 
latory basis; 

"(6)  provides  preventive  care  services,  In- 
cluding a  health  education  program; 

" (7)  has  a  program  of  peer  review  to  assiire 
quality  care  and  efficient  utilization  of  serv- 
ices; and 

"(8)   has  a  program  to  utilize  allied  health 
personnel  to  assist  its  professional  staff  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable." 
Sec.  409.  Effecttve  Date. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title, 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITtiE  V— ARMED  FORCES  MEDICAL  AND 
DENTAL  ACADEMIES 

Sec.  501.  United  States  Army  Medical  and 
Dental  Academy. 
(a)  Part  m  of  subtitle  B  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a<t  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter     409.— UNITED     STATES     ARMY 
MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  ACADEMY 

"4420.  Establishment. 

"4421.  Departments  and  prof essors :  titles. 

"4422.  Command  and  supervision. 

"4423.  Superintendent;  faculty:  appoint- 
ment and  detail. 

"4424.  Permanent     professors;     register. 

"4425.  Students:  appointment;  numbers; 
territorial  distribution. 

"4426.  Students:  requirements  for  admission. 

"4427.  Students:  agreement  to  serve  as  officer 
or  In  alternative  service. 

"4428.  Course  of  instruction. 

"4429.  Students:  degree  and  commission  on 
graduation. 

"I  4420.  Establishment 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  United 
Statee  Army  Medical  and  Dental  Academy 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  chapter  as  the 
"Academy")  which  shall  have  (1)  such  ad- 
ministrative officers  as  shall  be  specified  in 
this  ch^ter  and  (2)  such  number  of  profes- 
sors, assistant  professors,  instructors,  and 
other  assistants  in  such  medical  and  dental 
subjects  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
bo  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 
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"§  4421.  Departments  and  professors:  titles 
'"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  pre- 
scribe the  titles  of  each  of  the  departments 
of  instruction  and  the  professors  of  the 
Academy.  However,  the  change  of  the  title  of 
a  department  or  officer  does  not  affect  the 
status,  rank,  or  eligibility  for  promotion  or 
retirement  of,  or  otherwise  prejudice,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Academy. 

"(b)   Upon  becoming  the  senior  professor 
in    a    department,    a    permanent    professor 
thereby  becomes  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, 
"i  4422.  Command  and  supervision 

•"(a)  The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Academy  Is  in  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
under  officers  of  the  Army  detailed  to  that 
duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(b)    The   Immediate   government  of  the 
Academy  is  under  the  Superintendent,  who  is 
also  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Academy. 
"(c)    "The  permanent  professors  and  the 
registrar  exercise  command  only  In  the  aca- 
demic department  of  the  Academy. 
"§4423.  Superintendent;    faculty:    ^polnt- 
ment  and  detail 
"(a)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Academy 
shall   be  detailed  to  that  poeltlon  by  the 
President    from    any    branch    of   the   Army. 
Other  officers  on  duty  at  the  Academy  ex- 
cept the  permanent  professors,  may  be  de- 
tailed from  any  branch  of  the  Army. 

"(b)  The  permanent  professtws  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
SeoretEUTT. 

"(c)  The  registrar  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy  may  prescribe  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(d)  Any  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  In  a 
regular  or  temporary  grade  above  captam 
may  be  detailed  to  perform  the  duties  of 
registrar  without  being  appointed  as  regis- 
trar. Such  a  detaU  does  not  affect  his  poslUon 
on  the  applicable  promotion  list. 

"  (e)  No  graduate  of  the  Academy  may  be 
appointed  or  detailed  to  serve  at  the  Acad- 
emy as  a  professor  or  Instructor,  or  as  an 
assistant  to  a  professor  or  Instructor,  within 
two  years  after  his  graduation. 
"§  4424.  Permanent  professors:  registrar 

■"The  provisions  of  section  4336  of  this  title 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons  appointed 
as  permanent  professors  or  as  registrar  of 
the  Academy. 

"'§  4425.  Students:  appointment;  numbers; 
territorial  distribution 
"The  authorized  strength  of  students  at 
the  Academy  is  the  same  as  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  United 
States  MlUtary  Academy  as  specified  in  sec- 
tion 4342  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of 
such  section  relating  to  nominations  by 
members  and  delegates  in  Congress,  appoint- 
ments by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  « 
the  Army,  the  filling  of  annual  quotas  of 
cadets,  the  domiciliary  requirements  loc 
cadets,  and  limitations  on  the  number  of 
cadets  appointed  consistent  with  physical 
facilities  available,  shall  apply  In  t^^ej*^ 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  with  respect 
to  students  at  the  Academy. 
"'I  4426.  Students:  requirements  for  admis- 
sion 
""To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Acad- 
emy a  candidate  must  meet  such  aoademlo 
and  other  requirements  (including  written 
or  oral  examination,  or  both),  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  m 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Healtn, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  the  Secret*^ 
of  Defense  considers  appropriate  to  Indicate 
requisite  aptitude  and  prior  training  lor 
coursework  and  related  training  leading  to  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doctor  oi 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine. 
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"I  4427.  Students:  agreement  to  serve  as 
officers  or  In  alternative  service 

"Each  student  must  sign  an  agreement 
that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he  will — 

"(1)  complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Academy; 

"(2)  (A)  accept  an  appointment  and  serve 
u  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Regular 
Anny  or  the  Regular  Air  Force  for  at  least 
three  years  immediately  after  graduation,  or 
(B)  perform  for  at  leMt  three  years  such 
alternatives  medical  or  dental  service  as  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

"(3)  accept  an  appointment  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  as  a  Reserve  for  service  In 
the  Army  Reserve  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  remain  therein  until  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  his  graduation.  If  an  appointment  In 
the  regular  component  of  that  armed  force  is 
not  tendered  to  him  or  If  he  Is  permitted  to 
remain  a  commissioned  officer  of  that  com- 
ponent before  that  annlverslty. 
"14438.  Course  of  instruction 

"(a)  "The  course  of  Instruction  at  the 
Academy,  which  shall  lead  to  the  granting 
of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doc- 
tor of  dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine, 
shall  be  for  such  i>erlod  of  time  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(b)  The  course  of  Instruction  at  the 
Academy  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  utilize 
armed  forces  medical  and  dental  facilities 
for  Instruction  and  training.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  such 
cooperative  arrangements  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  utilizing  the  medical  and  dental 
facilities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Students  at  the  Academy  shall  be 
given  such  miUtary  training  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

"'!  4429.  Students:  degree  and  commission  on 
graduation 

""(a)  Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  prescribe,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Academy  may  confer  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine,  upon 
graduates  of  the  Academy. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  student  who  completes  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  instruction  may,  upon 
graduation,  be  appointed  a  first  lieutenant 
m  the  Regular  Army."' 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  part  and  such 
subtitle  are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

•"409.  United  States  Army  Medical  and  Dental 

Academy 4420." 

Sk.  502.  United  States  Navy   Medical  and 
Dental  Academy. 
(a)  Part  HI  of  subtitle  C  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"'Chapter   609.— UNITED    STATES    NAVY 
MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  ACADEMY 

"Sec. 

"7090.  Establishment. 

||7091.  Departments  and  professors:  titles. 

"7092.  Command  and  supervision. 

"7098.  Superintendent;  faculty;  appointment 
and  detail. 

'"7094.  Students:      appointment;      numbers: 
territorial  distribution. 

"7095.  Students:    requirements    for    admis- 
sion. 

"7096.  Students:   agreement  to  serve  as  of- 
ficer or  In  alternative  service. 

'^097.  Course  of  instruction. 

"7098.  Students:  degree  and  commission  on 
graduation. 

"17090.  Establishment 
"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  United 

States  Navy   Medical   and  Dental   Academy 

(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  chapter  as  the 

'Aaademy')   which  shall  have   (1)    such  ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  officers  as  shall  be  specified  In 
this  chapter,  and  (2)  such  number  of  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  instructors,  and 
other  assistants  In  such  medical  and  dental 
subjects  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter. 

"!  7091.  Departments  and  professors:   titles 

""(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  pre- 
scribe the  titles  of  each  of  the  departments 
of  instruction  and  the  professors  of  the  Acad- 
emy. However,  the  change  of  the  title  of  a 
department  or  officer  does  not  affect  the 
status,  rank,  or  eligibility  for  promotion  or 
retirement  of,  or  otherwise  prejudice,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Academy. 

"(b)   Upon  becoming  the  senior  professor 
In    a    department,    a    permanent    professor 
thereby  becomes  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. 
"'§  7092.  Command  and  supervision 

'"(a)  The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Academy  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
under  officers  of  the  Navy  detailed  to  that 
duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(b)  "The  Immediate  government  of  the 
Academy  Is  under  the  Superintendent,  who 
Is  also  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Academy. 

'"(c)   The   permanent   professors   and   the 
reglatrar    exercise    command    only    in    the 
academic  department  of  the  Academy. 
"5  7093.  Superintendent;    faculty:    appoint- 
ment and  detail 

"(a)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  detailed  to  that  position  by  the 
President  from  any  branch  of  the  Navy. 
Other  officers  on  duty  at  the  Academy  except 
the  permanent  professors,  may  be  detailed 
from  any  branch  of  the  Navy. 

"'(b)  The  permanent  professors  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  The  registrar  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Academy  may  prescribe  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"  (d)  Any  officer  of  the  Re^lar  Navy  or  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps  in  a  regular  or  tem- 
porary grade  above  captain  may  be  detailed 
to  perform  the  duties  of  registrar  without 
being  appointed  as  registrar.  Such  a  detail 
does  not  affect  his  position  on  the  applicable 
promotion  list. 

"(e)  No  graduate  of  the  Academy  may  be 
appointed  or  detailed  to  serve  at  the  Academy 
as  a  professor  or  instructor,  or  as  an  assist- 
ant to  a  professor  or  instructor,  within  two 
years  after  his  graduation. 
"{7094.  Students:  appointment;  numbers; 
territorial  distribution 

"'The  authorized  strength  of  students  at 
the  Academy  is  the  same  as  the  authorized 
strength  of  midshipmen  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  as  specified  in  section  6954  of 
this  title  and  the  provisions  of  such  section 
relating  to  nominations  by  members  and 
delegates  in  Congress,  appointments  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
filling  of  annual  quotas  of  midshipmen,  the 
domiciliary  requirements  for  midshipmen, 
and  limitations  on  the  number  of  midship- 
men appointed  consistent  with  physical  fa- 
cilities available,  shall  apply  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  with  respect 
to  students  at  the  Academy. 
"§7095.  Students:  requirements  for  admis- 
sion 

"To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Academy,  a  candidate  must  meet  such 
academic  and  other  requirements  (Including 
written  or  oral  examination,  or  both  (as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  considers  appropriate  to  indicate 
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requisite  aptitude  and  prior  training  for 
ooursework  and  related  training  leading  to  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine. 
"'§  7096.  Students:  agreement  to  serve  as  of- 
ficer or  In  alternative  service 

"Each  student  must  sign  an  agreement 
that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he  will — 

"(1)  complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Academy; 

'"(2)  (A)  accept  an  appointment  and  serve 
as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Regular 
Navy,  the  Regular  Marine  Corps,  cw  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  for  at  least  three  years  imme- 
diately after  graduation,  or  (B)  perform  for 
at  least  three  years  such  alternative  medical 
or  dental  service  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and 

"(3)  accept  an  appointment  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  reserve  component  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  or  as  a  Reserve  for 
service  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  remain 
therein  until  the  sixth  anniversary  of  his 
graduation.  If  an  appointment  in  the  regu- 
lar component  of  that  armed  force  is  not 
tendered  to  him,  or  if  he  is  permitted  to  re- 
main a  commissioned  officer  of  that  compo- 
neint  before  that  anniversary. 
'"§  7097.  Course  of  Instruction 

"(a)  The  course  of  Instruction  at  the 
Academy,  which  shall  lead  to  the  granting 
of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doc- 
tor of  dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine, 
shall  be  for  such  period  of  time  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(b)  The  course  of  Instruction  at  the 
Academy  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  utilize 
armed  forces  medical  and  dental  facilitiea  for 
Instruction  and  training.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  co- 
operative arrangements  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  utilizing  the  medical  and  dental  fa- 
clUtles  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Students  at  the  Academy  shall  be 
given  such  naval  training  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

"§  7098.  Students:    degree    and    commission 
on  graduation 

"(a)  Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Academy  may  confer  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doctor  of  den- 
tal medicine  or  surgery,  upon  graduates  of 
the  Academy. 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  student  who  completes  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  Instruction  may,  upon 
graduation,  be  appointed  a  first  lieutenant  In 
the  Regular  Navy  or  Regular  Marine  Corps." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  part  and  such 
subtiUe  are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"609.  United  autee  Navy  Medical  and 

Dental  Academy 7090." 

Sec.  603.  United  States  Air  Force  Medical 
and  Dental  Acaoemt. 

(a)  Part  III  of  subtitle  D  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"'Chapter  911.— UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 
MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  ACADEMY 

"Sec. 

""9460.  Establishment. 

"'9461.  Departments  and  professors:  tlties. 

"9452.  Command  and  supervision. 

"9463  Superintendent;  faculty:  appoint- 
ment and  detail. 

"9454.  Permanent  professors:  registrar. 

"9455.  Students:  appointment;  numbers; 
territorial   distribution. 

"9456.  Students:  requirements  tar  admis- 
sion. 

'"9457.  Students:  agreement  to  serve  as  of- 
ficers or  In  alternative  service. 

""9468.  Course  of  instruction. 

"9459.  Students:  degree  and  commission  on 
graduation. 
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"I  9460.  Establishment 

"(ft)  Th«e  is  hereby  established  a  United 
Stftt«8  Air  Force  Medical  and  Dental  Acad- 
emy  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  chapter 
as  the  'Academy')  which  shall  have  (i;)  such 
administrative  officers  as  shall  be  specified  in 
this  chapter,  and  (2)  such  number  Of  pro- 
feeeors,  assistant  profeoBors,  Instructors,  and 
other  assistant  In  such  medical  and  dental 
subjects  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  \yelfare. 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piirppses  of 
this  chapter. 
"}  9451.  Department    and    profeeeors:    titles 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Por^  may 
prescribe  the  title  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Instruction  and  the  profesfars  of 
the  Academy.  However,  the  change  ;of  the 
title  of  a  department  or  ofHcer  does  noi  affect 
the  status,  rank,  or  eligibility  for  promotion 
or  retirement  of,  or  otherwise  prej4dlce  a 
professor  at  the  Academy.  1 

"(b)   Upon  becoming  the  senior  pipfessor 
In    a    department,    a    permanent    pflDfeesor 
thereby  becomes  the  head  of  that  iepart- 
ment. 
"i  9452.  Command  and  superrteion 

"(a)  The  supervision  suid  charge Jof  the 
Academy  Is  In  the  department  of  t(he  Air 
Poroe.  under  officers  of  the  Air  Force  dfctalled 
to  the  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  AlB  Force. 

"(b)  The  Immediate  government  Jof  the 
Acadezay  Is  under  the  Superintendent,  who 
Is  also  the  commanding  officer  of  tha  Acad- 
emy. I 

"(0)    The  permanent  professors   and   the 
registrar  exercise  command  only  In  tie  aca- 
demic department  of  the  Academy.  | 
"I  9454.  Superintendent;    faculty:    a|fpolnt- 
ment  and  detaU  I 

"(a)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Academy 
shaU  be  detailed  to  that  position  by  the 
Presidecit  from  any  branch  of  the  Alii  Force. 
Other  officers  on  duty  at  the  Academy  ex- 
cept the  permanent  profeeeors,  may  ibe  de- 
tailed from  any  branch  of  the  Air  Fqrce. 

"(b)  The  permanent  professors  ti  the 
Academy  shall  be  appointed  by  thel  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Secretary.  I 

"(c)  The  registrar  of  the  Academv  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  aiil  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  siperln- 
tendent  of  the  Academy  may  prescrltte  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Air 
Force.  | 

"(d)  Any  officer  of  the  Regular  Al^  Force 
In  a  regular  or  temporary  grade  abote  cap- 
tain may  be  detaUed  to  perform  the  dptles  of 
registrar  without  being  appointed  a4  regis- 
trar. Such  a  detail  does  not  affect  ht  posi- 
tion on  the  applicable  promotion  llsl(. 

"(e)  No  graduate  of  the  Academy  inay  be 
appointed  or  detailed  to  serve  at  the  Academy 
as  a  professor  or  Instructor,  or  as  an  assistant 
to  a  professor  or  Instructor,  within  t\*)  years 
after  his  graduation. 
"J  9454.  Permanent  professors:  reglst-ar 

"The  provisions  of  section  9336  of  tl  Is  title 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons  apj  lolnted 
as  permanent  professors  or  as  registrar  of 
the  Academy. 

"5  9455.  Students:    appointment;    numbers; 
territorial  distribution 

"The  authorized  strength  of  studnnts  at 
the  Academy  Is  the  same  as  the  aut  lorlzed 
strength  of  the  Air  Force  Cadets  of  th  »  Unit- 
ed States  Air  Force  Academy  as  spec^^  ^^ 
section  9342  of  this  title  and  the  provisions 
of  such  section  relating  to  nomlnat^sns  by 
members  and  delegates  In  Congress,  aj^polnt- 
ments  by  the  President  and  the  Secratary  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  filling  of  annual  quotas 
of  cadets,  the  domiciliary  requlremeats  for 
cadets,  and  limitations  on  the  number  of 
cadets  appointed  consistent  with  physical 
facilities  available,  shall  apply  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  with  respect 
to  students  at  the  Academy. 
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"S9456.  Students:  requirements  for  admis- 
sion 
"To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Acad- 
emy, a  candidate  must  meet  such  academic 
and  other  requirements  (Including  written 
or  oral  examination,  or  both) ,  as  shaU  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  considers  appropriate  to  indicate 
requisite  aptitude  and  prior  training  for 
coiui^ework  and  related  training  leading  to  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine. 

"f  9467.  Students  agreement  to  serve  as  officer 
or  In  alternative  service 

"Each  student  must  sign  an  agreement 
that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he  will — 

"  ( 1 )  complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Academy: 

"(2)  (A)  accept  an  appointment  and  .serve 
as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  for  at  least  three  years  Immediately 
after  graduation,  or  (B)  perform  for  at  least 
three  years  such  alternative  medical  or  den- 
tal service  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and 

"(3)  accept  an  appointment  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  remain  therein  until 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  graduation.  If  an 
appointment  In  the  regular  component  of 
that  armed  force  Is  not  tendered  to  him.  or 
if  he  is  permitted  to  remain  a  commissioned 
officer  of  that  component  before  that  anni- 
versary. 
"5  9458.  Course  of  Instruction 

"  (a)  The  course  of  Instruction  at  the  Acad- 
emy, which  shall  lead  to  the  granting  of  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine  shall  be 
for  such  period  of  time  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"  (b)  The  course  of  Instruction  at  the  Acad- 
emy shall  be  so  structured  as  to  utilize  armed 
forces  medical  and  dental  facilities  for  In- 
struction and  training.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  such  coop- 
erative arrangements  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  utilizing  the  medical  and  dental  facilities 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Students  at  the  Academy  shall  be 
given  such  military  training  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

"§  9453.  Students:  degree  and  conunlsslon  on 
graduation 

"(a)  Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  prescribe,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Academy  may  confer  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  doctor  of  den- 
tal medicine  or  dental  surgery,  upon  gradu- 
ates of  the  Academy. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  student  who  completes  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  Instruction  may,  upon  grad- 
uation, be  appointed  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  part  and  such 
subtitle  are  e£u;h  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 
"911.  United  States  Air  Force  Medical 

and  Dental  Academy 9460." 


NO  SANCTION  FOR  TROOP 
REDUCTION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1971 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
effoMs  to  summarily  reduce  the  number 
of  U.S.  troops  committed  to  U.S.  and 
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world  defense  programs  in  Europe  are 
not  likely  to  receive  congressional  sanc- 
tion nor  should  they.  There  Is  too  much 
risk.  U.S.  forces.  UJ3.  equipment,  and 
U.8.  expertise  are  a  key  part  of  the  Free 
World  defense  structure  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  the  U.S.  involvement  may  be  called 
the  "glue"  which  holds  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean defense  alliance  together. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  should  not  be  doing  more  than 
they  are  in  their  own  defense.  I  do  not 
hold  with  the  statement  that  they  are 
doing  all  they  can.  They  are  not.  But 
even  should  they  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  greater  involvement — and  I  hope 
this  can  be  done — there  has  been  testi- 
mony before  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  Appropriations  by  high  level  witnesses 
that  5  years  would  be  required  before 
European  nations  could  train  and  equip 
additional  forces  of  suflQcient  caliber  to 
take  the  place  of  the  American  forces 
which  some  now  propose  to  withdraw. 

Arbitrarily  and  unilaterally  reducing 
the  U.S.  commitment,  and  thereby  weak- 
ening the  European  defense  alliance, 
would  represent  an  open  invitation  for 
aggression  by  the  Russians.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  SALT  talks  now  in  progress,  if 
successful,  would  further  limit  the  stra- 
tegic capability  of  the  United  States  to 
resist  aggression,  and  this,  also,  would 
invite  aggression  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  through  conventional  forces. 

A  Russian  spokesman  has  suggested 
that  the  free  world  nations  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  coimtries  begin  to  discuss 
troop  reductions  in  EMrope.  This  sugges- 
tion should  and  will  be  endorsed  by  our 
own  country.  To  take  action  in  the  mean- 
time for  the  reduction  of  our  own  forces 
without  a  reciprocal  reduction  by  Soviet 
or  Warsaw  Pact  forces  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme.  At  least  we  should 
seek  reciprocal  reductions  before  declar- 
ing ourselves.  To  withdraw  significant 
numbers  of  American  forces  when  the 
risks  outweigh  the  benefit  would  be  fool- 
hardy. An  arbitrary  reduction  at  this 
time  would  place  the  United  States  and 
the  world  in  a  situation  where  the  mone- 
tary savings  would  be  minor  indeed  com- 
pared with  the  risk.  The  real  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  Russians  and  their 
satellites,  and  only  time  would  tell  the 
magnitude  of  those  benefits. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  NATO  alliance 
has  been  to  prevent  worldwide  conflict 
from  breaking  out  in  Europe.  None  can 
deny  it  has  been  successful. 

In  the  face  of  Increased  nuclear  threats 
by  the  Soviets,  massive  troop  buildups  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and  many  in- 
stances of  petty  harrassment  which 
could  have  led  to  open  conflict,  the  NATO 
nations  have  not  only  held  firm  in  their 
commitment  to  mutual  defense,  but  have 
come  to  rely  less  on  U.S.  ground  forces. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  U.S.  strength  in 
Europe  has  been  reduced  by  about  100,- 
000  while  our  NATO  allies  have  increased 
their  troop  contributions  by  about  300,- 
000. 

Critics  of  U.S.  presence  in  Western 
Europe  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  have  more  troops  In  East 
Germany  alone  than  the  United  States 
has  in  all  of  Europe. 

They  overlook  the  fact  that  Soviet 
warplanes  are  only  minutes  from  their 
European  targets.  They  overlook  the  fact 
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that  Soviet  naval  units  now  represent  a 
algniflcant  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 
(Critics  make  no  mention  of  other  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  Pact  troops  stationed  only 
hours  from  areas  of  potential  conflict. 

The  balance  of  power  between  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  is  fragile.  To 
upset  this  balance  would  Up  the  power 
scale  even  further  in  favor  of  the  Soviets 
wlio,  today,  enjoy  a  superior  advantage  in 
toUl  available  manpower  as  well  as  a 
significant  advantage  in  numbers  of 
tanks,  numbers  of  aircraft,  and  other 
important  weapons  systems.  The  subject 
of  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  Europe 
was  given  excellent  coverage  in  a  recent 
column  by  Robert  R.  Bowie.  It  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  I 
submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the  Record: 
U.S.  Troops  in  Europe 
(By  Robert  R.  Bowie) 

Cambmdce,  Mass.— Once  again  Senator 
Mansfield  Is  urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  his 
resolution  calling  for  the  United  States  to  cut 
in  half  its  forces  in  Europe.  His  aim  is  to 
gave  budget  costs  and  foreign  exchange.  Giv- 
en U.8.  domestic  needs  and  payments  deficit, 
any  such  saving  has  great  appeal  at  first  sight. 
But  before  endorsing  It,  two  questions  should 
be  answered:  How  will  such  force  cuts  affect 
basic  U.S.  Interests?  What  will  they  actuaUy 
save? 

Analysis  will  show,  I  think,  that  they 
would  risk  grave  damage  to  crucial  U.S.  in- 
terests out  of  aU  proportion  to  any  potential 
benefits. 

1.  Stability  m  Europe  would  be  deeply 
shaken.  By  underwriting  America's  nuclear 
guarantee,  U.S.  forces  are  a  key  component 
In  the  NATO  deterrent,  which  has  kept  the 
peace  for  over  two  decades.  Beyond  that, 
their  presence  Is  the  foundation  for  the  con- 
fidence essential  for  European  and  Atlantic 
cooperation  In  many  fields.  Any  major  with- 
drawals would  be  Interpreted  as  a  decline  in 
tl.8.  concern,  would  raise  doubts  about  Its  fu- 
ture Intentions  and  reliability,  and  would 
give  new  weight  to  nearby  Soviet  power.  The 
political  effects  could  be  profoundly  unset- 
tling for  the  existing  system  of  security. 

2.  Troop  withdrawals  could  gravely  Impair 
the  prospects  for  Eaat-West  negotiations. 
Currently  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  are  engaged 
In  or  have  suggested  negotiations  with  the 
U.8.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe  on  many  fronts : 
8ALT,  Berlin,  mutual  force  reductions, 
OstpoUtik,  etc.  Genuine  negotiations  will 
require  reciprocal  concessions.  If  the  United 
States  appears  likely  to  disengage  from  West- 
em  Europe  In  a  major  vsray,  the  U  S.S Jl.  would 
be  less  inclined  to  negotiate  seriously  and 
more  likely  to  step  up  efforts  to  expand  its 
Influence  and  to  erode  confidence  In  the  U.S. 

3.  Force  cuts  in  Europe  could  Jeopardize 
the  chances  for  progress  in  the  Middle  East. 
tr.S.  naval  forces  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean are  a  major  factor  for  stability  there. 
If  they  are  reduced  substantially,  Israel, 
Egypt  and  OTir  NATO  allies  would  have  seri- 
ous doubts  about  future  U.S.  purposes;  and 
the  U.S.  would  probably  have  less  Influence 
and  the  U.S.SJl.  more  on  events  and  trends 
in  that  region. 

4.  U.S.  withdrawals  could  not  be  replaced 
by  added  European  forces.  The  Europeans 
now  provide  over  three-quarters  of  NATO 
ground  forces,  and  agreed  last  year  to  spend 
a  billion  dollars  more  to  Improve  forces  and 
NATO  facilities  over  the  next  five  years. 
Larger  European  forces  could  not,  however, 
•ubstitute  for  the  political  significance  of 
XI.8.  forces  as  evidence  of  the  continuing 
U.8.  Interest  In  the  security  and  stabllltv  of 
Europe. 

5.  Cutting  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  would 
save  much  lees  than  many  suppose.  The 
costs  are  of  two  types:  (a)  the  budget  ex- 
pense; and  (b)   the  foreign  exchange  drain. 
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The  budgetary  costs  are  no  higher  in  Eu- 
rope than  at  home,  and  can  be  cut  only  if 
the  forces  are  demobUlzed.  And  even  If  total 
U.S.  forces  were  much  smaller.  It  would  be 
wise  to  keep  a  major  part  In  Europe.  Doing 
so,  however,  does  entail  a  large  outfiow  of 
dollars,  especially  to  Germany.  But  the  Ger- 
mans offset  this  foreign  exchange  drain  by 
buying  U.S.  equipment;  and  since  1967  they 
have  neutralized  the  drain  by  retaining  the 
doUars  in  their  reserves  and  not  exchanging 
them  for  gold  reserves. 

6.  Having  wisely  decided  not  to  reduce 
U.S.  forces  In  Europe  the  President  would 
surely  veto  any  legislation  embodying  the 
Mansfield  propoeal.  But  the  effect  on  the 
allies  and  on  the  U.S.SJi.  of  approval  in 
the  Senate  (even  if  vetoed)  would  stlU  be 
damaging.  And  attaching  the  propoeal  to  a 
pending  bill  will  by-pass  the  normal  com- 
mittee hearings  which  would  have  exposed 
Its  premises  and  consequences  before  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate  or  House. 

This  procedure,  like  the  proposal  itself,  is 
hard  to  Justify. 


THE  LAW  AND  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NZW   JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  a  young  man  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Petit-Clair,  Jr.,  has 
delved  into  the  law  as  it  relates  to  pollu- 
tion control.  In  light  of  our  intense  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment, I  think  that  Mr.  Petit-Clair's  re- 
marks are  very  suitable  to  this  debate.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  place  his  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  reference  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  entitled  "Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol: Political  Solution  or  Equitable  Res- 
olution?" is  as  follows: 
AiB  PoLLTJTioN  Control:  Political  SoLtmoN 

OR   £;QUTr.\BLE    RESOLUTION? 

(By  Alfred  J.  Petlt-Clalr.  Jr.) 
"Like  a  swarming  bacteria  colony,  we  are 
svifferlng  from  an  accumulation  of  our  own 
wastes." — Howard  Lewis. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  Is  of  Increas- 
ing concern  to  us  today.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  problem  and  the  need  for  its'  resolu- 
tion. The  concern  Is  not  limited  to  Ameri- 
cans, nor  should  It  be.  Instead,  the  problem 
la  now  viewed  by  the  entire  world  community 
as  a  growing  threat  to  It.  The  main  reason 
for  this  great  concern  Is  that  the  pollution 
of  our  atmosphere  poses  a  grave  danger  to 
the  existence  of  Mankind  and  life  the  way 
we  know  It. 

A  VIEW  or  "rHX  paOBueu 
Air  as  It  should  be,  and  as  Man  has  come 
to  know  it,  Is  composed  of  21%  oxygen.  78% 
nitrogen,  and  1%  of  other  gases.  Including 
about  272  parts  per  million  of  carbon  di- 
oxide.' Although  this  mixture  Is  Ideal  for 
human  life,  scientists  remind  us  that  air  was 
not  made  to  suit  us.'  Instead,  Mankind 
evolved  to  fit  lt.»  Organisms  which  could  not 
adjust  to  this  atmosphere  died  off.*  Oiir 
present  atmosphere,  then,  is  not  earth's  first 
atmosphere.'  "The  evolution  of  the  earth  and 
the  life  upon  it  gave  rise  to  this  atmosphere." 
It  is.  In  fact,  earth's  third  atmosphere  that 
we  live  In  today."  The  large  quantities  of 
oxygen,  so  necessary  to  life,  were  Introduced 
some  250  million  years  ago,  by  massive 
vegetation   which   Uved   through   a  process 
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known  as  photosynthesis.*  In  conducting 
photosynthesis,  plants  assimilate  carbon  di- 
oxide and  give  oC  oxygen.*  Photosynthesis 
is  a  necessary  process  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  is  a  pillar  In  the  great 
cycle  of  earth-life.  To  continue  this  process 
of  photosynthesis,  therefore,  it  Is  mandatory 
ttiat  massive  vegetation  be  allowed  to  sur- 
vive and  fiourUh.'"  Forest  fires  and  lUklural 
catastrophies  destroy  large  areas  of  vegeta- 
tion annually.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  dangers 
and  in  disregard  of  necessity,  Man  lays  waste 
to  great  forests  for  profit. 

However,  of  far  greater  danger  to  oxu  at- 
mosphere is  a  development  which  requires 
our  immediate  concern.  This  development  is 
the  present  evolution  of  a  fourth  atmos- 
phere; "  a  fourth  atmosphere  characterized 
by  heavy  pollution."  As  Howard  R.  Lewis 
observed,  "like  a  swarming  bacteria  colony, 
we  are  suffering  from  an  accumulation  of  our 
own  wastes." "  Wastes  are  being  accumu- 
lated in  the  atmosphere  at  a  frightening 
pace.  For  example,  each  ton  of  fuel  oil  burned 
gives  off  600  pounds  of  sulfur  oxides,  27 
pounds  of  nitrogen  oxides,  and  6  pounds  of 
solids.><  Each  ton  of  coal  burned  gives  oS 
200  pounds  of  solids,  40  pounds  of  sulfur  ox- 
ides, and  8  pounds  of  nitrogen  oxides."  Each 
ton  of  refuse  burned  gives  off  25  pounds  of 
solids,  4  pounds  of  nitrogen  oxides,  and  2  to 
8  pounds  of  sulfur  oxides.'*  The  industrial 
contribution  to  air  pollution  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  brief  statistics:  a 
moderate-sized  copper  smelter  alone  emits 
1,500  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  day;  an  oil 
refinery,  450  tons;  a  coal-fired  power  plant. 
3O0  tons."  Another  great  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion Is  the  automobile.  In  addition  to  con- 
tributing pollutants  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
automobile  consumes  large  quantities  of  air. 
About  1  ton  of  air  is  required  to  burn  1 
tankful  of  gasoline."  In  the  United  States 
alone,  cars  consume  70  bUllon  gallons  of  fuel 
per  yesj,  consuming  over  4  blUlon  tons  of 
air."  Between  Industrial  and  home  use,  20 
bUllon  tons  of  air  are  used  per  year  for  fossil 
fuel  combustion.*'  Man  Is  responsible  for  the 
respiratory  consumption  of  only  3  million 
tons  per  year."  It  Is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  whUe  the  quality  of  air  Is  decreasing, 
Its'  quantity  Is  fixed." 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  to  Mankind  as  a  result  of  air 
pollution.  Without  discussing  the  economic 
costs  of  air  pollution  In  decreased  property 
values,  disease,  soU  losses,  loet  time  at  work, 
and  without  developing  a  suicidal  approach 
to  the  future,  as  the  gloomiest  environmen- 
tal scientists  would  have  us  do,  the  con- 
ce.isus  has  it  that  Man  is  still  able  to  prevent 
his  own  suffocation." 

The  United  States  has  the  capacity  of  re- 
ducing air  pollution  drastically.**  Most  of  the 
devices  for  controlling  emissions  from  indus- 
trial plants  were  Invented  years  ago.*  Elec- 
trostatic precipitators,  wet  washers,  high 
temperature  filters,  bag  filters,  bag  houses, 
mechanical  separators,  coal  washers,  scrub- 
bers, collectors,  and  holders,  are  examples  of 
methods  available  to  industry  for  reducing 
the  accumulation  of  waste  In  the  atmos- 
phere.**  Pollution  abatement  equipment  Is 
rrtatlvely  low  In  cost."  However,  It  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  exi)enslve."  On  the  other 
hand,  air  purification  equipment  sometimes 
results  in  savings  and  additional  profits,  be- 
cause of  Increased  plant  efficiency."  In  many 
cases,  the  use  of  such  equipment  leads  to  the 
recovery  of  chemicals  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost  In  the  alr.«>  Engine  modifica- 
tions and  the  use  of  lnexi)enslve  after- 
burners promises  the  day  when  almost  all 
harmful  automobile  exhaust  may  be  under 
control." 

Unfortunately,  Industrial  polluters  and 
manufacturers  of  heating  equipment  and 
automobiles,  have  failed  to  take  concrete, 
meaningful  stepe  to  protect  society  from 
oblivion.'*  To  them,  the  installation  of  ade- 
quate control  devices  represents  an  unwanted 
expense  or  a  bite  out  of  their  profits."  Legls- 
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lators'  are  constantly  pressured  by  the  I  adus- 
trlal  pressure  groups  to  refrain  from  man- 
datory controls .«  If  a  state  control  l!  pro- 
posed. It  Is  not  at  all  unusual  for  ln<luatry 


to  inform  the  state  law-makers  that 
would   relocate   In    a    more    favorable 
rather  than  comply  with  the  propKjeed 
l»tlo«i.»  Paced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
depression,  the  politician's  choice  Is  lUqlted 
This,  of  course,  does  not  relieve  the  public 
official  from  blame."  Members  of  goverament, 
as  opposed  to  the  nonspeclallzed  pubic,  are 
famUiar  with  the  ramlflcatlons  of  air  joUu- 
tlon.»»  When  they  fall  to  act,  they  fall  U  '■■^~'- 


they 

area 

leglfi- 

looal 


their 


duty  to  exercise  leadership  In  the  putt  lo  In- 
terest." As  lawyers.  It  then  becomes  out  duty 
to  inform  ourselves,  and  take  the  Initiative 
m  bringing  about  needed  environmental 
reform.  I 

LEGAL  BACKGROUND  I 

Attempts  to  control  air  pollution  are  not 
of  recent  origin.  The  common-law  of  i-iiglo- 
Aioerlcan  Jurisprudence  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  court-Imposed  air  pollution  con- 
trol. Under  the  common-law,  one  wqo  has 
Injured  by  the  unreasonable  pollution Jof  the 
air.  may  have  had  a  remedy  based  i^pon  a 
cause  of  action  In  nuisance.  The  coi|imon- 
law  required  a  substantial  showing  of  Injury 
or  "Interference"  before  it  would  recpgnlze 
a  plaintiff's  right  to  a  remedy.  Befori  con- 
sidering the  nuisance  doctrine,  its'  Subse- 
quent expansion,  and  Its'  importance  jtoday. 
It  will  be  usefxil  to  ascertain  the  piean- 
Ing  of  "nuisance".  I 

Nxilaance  Is  an  aspect  of  tort  law.f  It  is 
unlike  other  torts,  though.  In  that  It  lis  not 
capable  of  being  categorized  Into  a  conduct, 
either  intentional  or  negligent."  Tcirtlous 
conduct  does  not  create  tort  Uablllty  In  nui- 
sance. Instead,  the  invaded  interest  lor  in- 
flicted harm  is  the  key  to  the  cause  of  action. 
A  nuisance,  therefore,  can  arise  from] negli- 
gent conduct  as  well  as  from  intentional 
tortious  conduct."  Scholars,  including  Pros- 
ser,  have  been  unable  to  completely  |  define 
the  concept  of  nuisance."  and  so  it  mky  not 
be  well  to  attempt  one  here.  This  Inability  Is 
exemplified  by  the  following  quotatloii : 

"...  many  wrongs  are  Indifferently  termed 
nuisance  or  something  else,  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  writer.  Thus.  Injxirles  td  ways, 
to  private  lands,  various  Injuries  tttrough 
negligence,  wrongs  harmful  to  the  physical 
health,  disturbances  of  the  peace,  anc^  nxom- 
berless  other  things  are  often  or  conjmonly 
spoken  of  as  nuisances  while  equally  they 
are  called  by  the  other  name,  and  thi  other 
name  may  Include  other  things  also  which 
are  not  nuisances."  "  j 

In  England,  the  word  was  first  Used  to 
describe  interferences  with  servitudes  or 
other  rights  to  the  free  use  of  landi«»  The 
remedy  grew  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
interference  with  the  use  or  enjoymjent  of 
land.  Our  present  concept  of  prlvatie  nui- 
sance Is  an  offspring  of  this  common -|aw  ac- 
Uon."  I 

Paralleling  this  remedy  protecting;  rights 
In  land,  was  the  development  of  a  separate 
principle.  The  courts  began  to  recognize  the 
Infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or 
of  the  general  public,  to  be  a  crlma."  En- 
croachments upon  the  royal  domain  jor  the 
public  highway  represented  the  earliest 
cases,  and  were  redressed  by  a  suit  by  the 
Crown.**  The  concept  became  greatly  en- 
larged and  grew  to  Include  "any  act  not 
warranted  by  law.  which  Inconvenlenf  es  the 
public  m  the  exercise  of  rights  comjaon  to 
all  Her  Majesty's  subjects." "  In  tie  six- 
teenth century,  the  remedy  extendedl  to  the 
civil  law.  where  it  was  recognized  that  a 
private  Individual  who  had  suffered  jspeclal 
damage  might  have  a  civil  action  in  tort  for 
the  Invasion  of  the  pubic  rlght.'>»  Later,  acts 
in  Interference  with  the  public  healCi  were 
considered  public  nuisances  and  fcwtlon- 
able.*'  However,  the  right  to  bring  ani  action 
for  a  public  nuisance  was  limited  tto  those 
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suffering  special  damages,  above  those  suf- 
fered by  the  general  community."  Redress 
of  the  wrong  was  generally  left  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  community.^ 

Where  the  harm  Is  Irreparable  and  where 
the  remedy  at  law  is  Inadequate,  equity  has 
always  maintained  Its  right  to  enjoin  the 
causative  conduct."  Once  the  existence  of  a 
nuisance  is  established,  the  plaintiff  nor- 
mally has  three  possible  remedies:  an  action 
for  the  damages  suffered,  equitable  relief  by 
injunction,  and  abatement  by  self-help." 

Today,  the  concept  of  nuisance  as  a  cause 
of  action  has  been  of  considerable  value  in 
the  area  of  air  pollution  control.  While  an 
action  based  upon  public  nuisance  Is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  environmental  ad- 
vocates, private  nuisance  actions  have  en- 
Joyed  limited  success  In  abating  air  pollu- 
tion within  the  states  of  the  Union.  These 
actions  were  premised  upon  the  basic  law  of 
land  use,  which  provides  that  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  land  is  necessarUy  controlled 
by  the  essential  correlative  rights  of  others." 
The  common-law  maxim,  "so  use  your  own 
property  as  not  unreasonably  to  Injure  an- 
other". stUl  stands  as  the  foundation."  Any 
business,  however  lawful,  which  causes  an- 
noyance that  materially  Interferes  with  the 
ordinary  comfort,  physically,  of  human  ex- 
istence is  a  nuisance  that  should  be  re- 
strained." 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  a  New  Jersey 
court  enjoined  the  operation  of  a  coke  manu- 
facturing plant  which  had  incessantly 
emitted  smoke  from  Its'  ovens,  to  the  lands 
of  neighboring  property  owners.""  In  another 
New  Jersey  case,  decided  in  1886,  a  court  of 
equitable  Jurisdiction  enjoined  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  from  continuing  an  opera- 
tion which  constituted  a  private  nuisance  to 
adjoining  landowners.*"  In  that  case  the 
nuisance  consisted  of  the  emission  of  smells, 
fumes,  and  noise.  As  early  as  1872.  the  New 
Jersey  courts  had  held  that  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  an  injunction  that 
the  odors  or  gases  arising  in  the  conduct  of  a 
business  be  noxious  or  unwholesome."  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  an  injunction  to 
abate  a  private  nuisance,  that  the  odors  be 
merely  offensive  or  disagreeable,  as  to  render 
life  uncomfortable. «" 

The  standard  of  what  constitutes  render- 
ing life  uncomfortable  was  discussed  in  the 
Melucci  case.'"  In  that  case,  the  court  said 
that  filling  the  air  around  a  dwelling  house 
with  noxious  or  offensive  vapors  or  odors,  to 
such  a  degree  as  renders  persons  of  ordinary 
sensitiveness  living  in  the  house  uncomfort- 
able and  sick.  Is  a  nuisance  and  unlawful 
Injury  which  will  be  restrained  by  injunc- 
tlon."*  An  injurious  effect  upon  health  is  not 
necessary  for  an  injunction  to  issue  enjoin- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  private  nuisance. 
Smoke,  noxious  or  offensive  vapors,  although 
not  injurious  to  health  may  constitute  a 
nuisance  to  the  owner  of  neighboring  prop- 
erty." 

If  such  annoyance  materially  interfwes 
with  the  ordinary  comfort  of  human  exist- 
ence, equity  will  restrain  it  by  Injunction." 
These  decisions  are  based  upon  the  philos- 
ophy that  the  harm  which  is  to  be  relieved 
is  directed  against  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  projjerty.  Various  eqviltable  defenses  were 
raised  in  these  cases  and  considered  by  the 
courts.  The  operator  of  an  offending  coke 
manufacturing  plant  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  remedy  at  law  was  adequate,  and 
therefore,  that  the  injunction  should  not 
lie.""  The  court  held  that  the  plaintiff  should 
not  be  bound  to  sue  for  damages  every  day, 
where  the  offensive  act  Is  of  a  continuing 
nature."  In  another  case  the  court  held 
that  the  conduct  of  a  lawful  business  is  no 
defense  to  a  nuisance  action." 

The  court  also  refused  to  consider  the 
argument  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of 
a  lawful  business  transaction.™  The  defense 
of  Isuihes  has  been  proven  ineffective  in  these 
private  nuisance  actions.  The  courts  hold- 
ing that  a  nuisance  originally  slight,  but 
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becoming  increasingly  more  aggravating, 
does  not  estop  persons  affected  thereby! 
through  laches,  from  maintaining  a  bUI.n 
Even  8  years  endurance  of  a  private  nuisance 
is  not  laches."*  The  courts  have  declared  that 
each  days  nuisance  Is  a  new  nuisance,  and 
therefore,  a  new  cause  of  action.^ 

Environmental  advocates  are  not  greatly 
aided  by  these  decisions  because  of  the  limi- 
tations Inherent  in  them.  The  limitations 
exist  by  virtue  of  the  philosophy  upon  which 
the  private  nuisance  cause  of  action  la 
premised.  The  rights  which  the  plaintiff 
seeks  to  enforce  are  merely  the  private  rights 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  private  property. 
The  concept  of  public  nuisance,  by  compari- 
son. Is  a  forceful  and  useful  tool  for  environ- 
mental reform.  Many  states  have  enacted 
public  health  laws  which  define  public 
nuisances,  and  provide  for  their  remedy.  State 
legislatures  have  also  enacted  enabling  stat- 
utes allowing  for  the  creation  of  local  boards 
of  health  to  protect  the  community  from 
public  health  nuisances.  Such  statutes  out- 
line the  affirmative  duties  of  boards  of  health, 
as  shall  be  seen  below.  But,  these  enactments 
are  not  pre-requlslte  for  the  community's 
assertion  of  its  right  to  abate  a  public  nui- 
sance. At  common-law,  a  public  nuisance 
was  Indictable  merely  because  It  Jeopardized 
public  health."  The  right  to  abate  a  public 
nuisance  Is  clearly  a  common-law  right  which 
Is  recognized  to  have  pre-existed  the  enact- 
ment of  our  Federal  Constitution."  The 
courts  have  declared  that  the  right  exists  In 
the  states  In  the  absence  of  a  statutory 
grant."  And,  the  abatement  of  a  public  nui- 
sance for  public  safety  or  health  Is  not  a 
"taking"  of  private  property  for  public  use 
In  violation  of  the  Due  Process  require- 
ments." While  statutory  enactments  are  not 
necessary  to  abate  public  nuisances,  the  en- 
actment of  public  nuisance  laws  can  be  uti- 
lized by  environmental  advocates  to  buttress 
their  attacks.  Since  local  boards  are  given 
affirmative  duties  to  perform  in  the  public 
Interest,  as  provided  for  In  the  statutes,  a 
non-performance  of  them  is  actionable  on 
the  grounds  of  either  nonfeasance,  mis- 
feasance, or  malfeasance. 

The  New  Jersey  courts  have  said  that  the 
neglect  of  a  municipal  corporation  to  per- 
form or  Its  negligence  in  the  performance 
of  a  public  duty  imposed  on  it  by  law.  la  a 
public  wrong  to  be  remedied  by  indictment, 
but  cannot  constitute  the  basis  of  a  civil  ac- 
tion by  an  individual  who  has  suffered  par- 
tlculEU*  damage  by  reason  of  such  neglect." 
However,  the  court  has  clearly  Indicated  that 
this  exemption  from  Individual  suit  does  not 
extend  to  the  suffering  caused  by  active 
wrongdoing  of  the  municipal  corporation." 
Mandamus,  or  actions  in  lieu  of  prerogative 
writs  are  also  available  to  advocates  to  com- 
pel performance.** 

New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated  at  26:3-66 
provides : 

"The  local  board,  instead  of  proceeding  in 
a  summary  way  to  abate  a  nuisance  hazard- 
ous to  the  public  health,  may  Institute  an 
action  In  the  Superior  Court  in  the  name 
of  the  State,  on  relation  of  the  board,  for  In- 
junctive relief  to  prohibit  the  continuance  of 
such  nuisance." 

The  corruption  of  air  by  odors  annoying 
the  public  and  endangering  public  health  or 
likely  to  do  so.  has  been  held  to  be  a  public 
nuisance  suppresslble  by  Injunction  at  suit 
of  the  local  board."  For  the  New  Jersey  stat- 
ute to  operate,  the  nuisance  must  be  public 
not  private;  the  test  being  that  the  nuisance 
"must  affect  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple." «•  The  complete  statutory  provision  in- 
cludes criminal  sanctions  for  offenses  against 
public  health."  The  New  York  Public  Health 
Law  i  300  Is  an  enabling  statute  which  cre- 
ates local  boards  of  health.  Section  308  of 
the  act  empowers  local  boards  to : 

(e)  "make,  without  publication  thereof, 
such  orders  and  regulations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  nuisances  and  concerning  all  other 
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matters  in  its  Judgment  detrimental  to  the 
nubile  health  In  special  or  Individual  cases, 
not  of  general  application,  and  serve  copies 
thereof  upon  the  owner  or  occupant  of  any 
nremlses  whereon  such  nuisances  or  other 
matters  may  exist,  or  upon  which  may  exist 
the  cause  to  other  premises,  or  cause  the 
same   to   be   conspicuously   posted   thereon. 

and, 

(f )  "maintain  actions  in  any  court  oA  cam- 
petent  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  by  injunction 
violations  of  Its  orders  and  regulations,  or 
otherwise  to  enforce  such  orders  and  regu- 
lations." 

Mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  performance 
of  duties  under  these  sections."  While  such 
legislation  has  been  the  subject  of  attack,  it 
is  well-settled  that  a  state  has  power,  in 
protection  of  the  pubUc  health,  to  reason- 
ably regulate  any  business  having  relation  to 
the  public  health.»=  And,  for  convenience,  a 
state  may  delegate  this  power  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  various  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  state."  Pursuant  to  the  New 
Tork  law,  it  is  settled  that  a  local  town 
board  of  health  may  abate  a  public  nuisance 
within  its'  territory."  The  New  Jersey  courts 
sustained  the  legislative  delegation  to  mu- 
nicipal authority  by  reference  to  the  New 
Jersey  Constltutlon.»» 

The  court  held  In  the  Borough  of  Manas- 
qmn  case  that  under  the  1947  Constitution, 
Article  IV,  Section  VII.  paragraph  11.  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  private  rights 
are  subject  to  their  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
municipal  police  power  essential  to  the 
health,  safety,  peace,  good  order  and  morals 
of  the  community.""  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  right  to  pursue  a  lawful  business  is  a 
property  right  that  the  law  protects  against 
unjustifiable  Interference,  and  that  any  act 
which  impedes  the  enjoyment  of  such  right 
constitutes  Its'  wrongful  Invasion,  and  is 
properly  treated  as  tortious."  This  argument 
was  used  to  attempt  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
police  power.  In  answer,  the  court  held  that 
such  Interference  is  actionable  unless  It  is 
shown  that  a  superior  or  equal  right  is  the 
basis  of  the  act." 

To  fully  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the 
public  nuisance  concept  for  environmental 
reform,  one  must  remember  that  this  con- 
cept Is  founded  upon  common-law  rights, 
which  did  not  arise  to  combat  the  extreme 
dangers  of  air  pollution  as  we  know  them 
today.  As  early  as  1886,  the  New  Jersey  courts 
enforced  the  public  right  against  air  pollu- 
tion by  enjoining  the  operation  of  a  lawful 
business."  In  the  Garrett  case,  the  board  of 
health  had  granted  the  appellant  a  license  to 
conduct  a  fertilizer  business.  The  appellant. 
In  the  ojjeratlon  of  the  business,  contami- 
nated the  community  with  offensive  air. 

The  board  of  health  enjoined  the  appel- 
lant from  pursuing  these  activities  on  the 
ground  that  they  constituted  a  public  nuis- 
ance. The  appellant  applied  to  the  court  for 
relief  on  the  ground  that  he  held  a  legis- 
lative grant  to  conduct  the  business.  The 
court  said  that  the  legislature  created  boards 
of  health  to  protect  public  health."*  They 
have  not  been  created  or  empowered  to  grant 
away  the  public  right  to  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated  air."  The  success  of  the  public 
nuisance  action  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  courts,  as  noted  by  Rutgers' 
Professor  Thomas  A.  Cowan : 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  courts  are  not  in- 
clined to  sympathize  with  the  suggestion  that 
air  pollution  is  not  a  direct  menace  to  health, 
"niey  appear  to  give  to  the  word  "health" 
a  wider  scope,  which  includes  physical  well- 
being.  They  are  aware  that  many  of  the  seri- 
ous irritations  of  modem  life,  while  they 
cannot  be  shown  directly  responsible  for 
physical  Injury,  nevertheless  may  drastically 
affect  the  conditions  under  which  bodily 
health  Is  promoted."  •• 

With  this  background  of  law  extending 
Into  the  common-law,  and  firmly  rooted  In 
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It.  coupled  with  the  favorable  and  knowl- 
edgeable attitudes  of  the  courts,  one  might 
easily  find  It  Incomprehensible  that  there  la 
an  air  pcHlution  problem  today. 

LEGISLATED  LOOFHOLBB 

Instead  of  allowing  the  common-law  doc- 
trine of  public  nuisance  to  grow  and  expand, 
and  eventually  force  Industrial  polluters  to 
terminate  the  pollution  of  oizr  atmosphere, 
the  decade  of  the  1950's  was  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  complex  air  pollution  control 
legislation.  In  re-examining  the  past,  one 
observes  air  pollution  as  growing  progres- 
sively worse;  causing  disease,  deaths,  and 
the  economic  loss  of  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually." 

These  facts  seem  hardly  consistent  with 
the  adoption  of  specialized  air  pollution  con- 
trol legislation.  As  recent  as  June  30,  1970, 
we  have  been  reminded  that  Mankind  faces 
the  choice  of  either  reversing  the  tide  of 
pollution  or  becoming  "another  evolutionary 
extinction." ""  We  are  now  told  that  air  pollu- 
tion reduces  the  amount  of  sunlight  reach- 
ing the  earth's  surface,  resulting  In  a  de- 
crease in  life-supporting  oxygen.  *  A  Smith- 
sonian study  has  noted  a  16  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  recent  years  In  the  sunlight  level  in 
Washington. "  Deadly  m  these  facts  are.  they 
are  true,  and  progressively  worsening.  Per- 
haps a  study  of  our  air  pollution  control  leg- 
islation can  provide  us  with  an  understand- 
ing of  how  the  problem  became  uncontrolled. 

New  Jersey  commissioned  a  study  of  air 
pollution  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Its'  first 
air  pollution  control  law.  The  result  of  that 
study   was  embodied   in   a   report  entitled. 
"Report  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  on  Air 
Pollution  in  New  Jersey  and  Recommenda- 
tions   for    Its'    Abatement." '«>    This    report 
formed  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. The  spirit  of  the  law  can  be  inferred  by 
reviewing  certain  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  The  Air  Pol- 
lution Commission  related  that  there  had 
been  no  demonstrable  Instances  In  New  Jer- 
sey where  air  pollution  had  adversely  affected 
health.  The  report  mentioned   that   out  of 
30  Instances  of  "alleged"  threats  to  health,  air 
pollution  had  not  been  established  as  ad- 
versely affecting  health.  ^<^  Not  realizing  that 
they  had  already  gone  too  far,  the  Commis- 
sion observed  that  air  pollution  does  not  have 
health  Implications  except  under  a  combina- 
tion of  unusual  atmospheric  and  topography 
conditions.  ™   As   may    already   be    guessed, 
the   Commission   found   that   New   Jersey's 
topography  affords  good  air  drainage,  thereby 
minimizing  any  future  possibility  of  dan- 
ger.'* These  were  the  findings  of  a  "political" 
body,  and  serve  to  Illustrate  the  futility  of 
depending  upon  a  political  solution  to  the 
problem.  Unlike  the  Judicial  branch  which  is 
deeply  rooted  in  a  rich  Anglo-American  Jur- 
isprudence,  the   political   branch,   with   all 
that  It  accomplishes.  Is  stlU  a  body  composed 
of  vote-gathering  men,  ever  mindful  of  the 
need  for  campaign  funds  and  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  rich,  powerful  Interest  groups.  It 
Is   Interesting,  therefore,   to  compare  these 
1952  findings  of  a  New  Jersey  "political"  body 
with  the  1886  New  Jersey  "Judicial"  decision 
In  the  Garrett  case.    In  this  case,  the  court 
affirmed  the  public's  right  to  pure  and  un- 
conteunlnated    alr.»«   The    Conamisslon    did. 
however,  notice  that  New  Jersey  had  some 
haze    and    foul   odors,    which   they   recom- 
mended  should  be   abated   or  controlled."" 
The   recommendations   of   the   Commission 
were: 

1 .  The  enactment  of  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  development  of  standards  for  New 
Jersey  for  pollutants  that  may  be  found  to 
produce  demonstrable  health  implica- 
tions .  .  .,  and, 

2.  the  development  of  codes  to  deal  wltli 
pollutants  that  have  nuisance  value  only.>" 

The  Commission  recommended  that  an  Air 
Pollution  CommlslBon  be  created  under  a  Di- 
rector, to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor.!"  The 
future  Director  was  the  subject  of  consider- 
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able  comment.  It  Is  here,  also,  that  the  true 
spirit  of  the  proposed  legislation  can,  perhaps, 
be  best  understood.  The  Commission  stated 
that  the  Director  should  be  selected  "with 
extreme  care."  '<"  "He  must  be  a  practical  man 
who  fully  realizes  the  importance  of  Industry 
and  other  Interests  to  the  state."'"  "He 
should  endeavor  to  qiilet  rather  than  arouse 
fears."  "■>  Lastly,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  Director  be  a  man  to  whom 
Industry  may  speak  freely  without  fear  of 
betrayal.'" 

The  result  of  this  study  was  the  New  Jersey 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act.  which  was  enacted 
in  1964."*  It  U  worthwhUe  to  note  that  the 
act  was  not  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
general  purpose.  The  act  established  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commlslson  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  The  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature delegated  to  the  Commlslson  the  power 
"to  formulate  and  promulgate,  amend  and  re- 
peal codes  and  rules  and  regulations  control- 
ling and  prohibiting  air  pollution  throughout 
the  State  or  In  such  territories  of  the  State  as 
shall  be  affected  thereby."'"  Under  the  act, 
an  order  may,  absent  some  constitutional 
limitation,  wholly  prohibits  an  offending 
business  operation  in  violation  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Code.*"  However,  the 
courts  have  said  that  If  something  less  will 
do,  it  should  be  ordered,  subject  to  the  con- 
tinuing authority  to  compel  more  or  ban  op- 
eration completely.  If  the  lesser  measures 
prove  inadequate."* 

The  weakest  aspect  of  the  Act  is  the  defini- 
tion of  "Air  Pollution"  contained  in  It,  which 
Is  as  follows: 

Air  Pollution  Is  defined  as  "the  presence  In 
the  outdoor  atmosphere  of  substances  In 
quantities  which  are  injurious  to  human, 
plant  Or  animal  life  or  to  property  or  un- 
reasonably Interfere  with  the  comfortable  en- 
joyment of  life  and  property  throughout  the 
State  and  in  such  territories  of  the  State  as 
shall  be  affected  thereby  and  excludes  all  as- 
pects of  employer-employee  relationship  as 
to  health  and  safety  hazards."  "* 

Up  until  the  enactment  of  this  law,  air 
pollution  control  had  proceeded  under  the 
public  nuisance  theory,  where  noisome  odors 
and  smells  were  suppresslble."'  Now,  under 
the  law,  contamination  of  the  air  can  be 
controlled  only  by  proof  of  injury  to  health 
or  unreasonable  Interference  with  the  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  life  and  property."* 
Such  legislation  pre-empts  the  field  as  far  as 
governmental  action  is  concerned.  Environ- 
mental advocates  need  not  despair.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  enactment  of  state  air 
Ix>llutlon  oonl3t>l  laws  does  not  pre-empt 
the  field  to  individual  action.'"  A  Federal 
court  has  held  that  the  Oregon  Air  Pollu- 
tion law  did  not  deprive  an  individual  from 
proceeding  to  abate  a  public  or  private  nuis- 
ance."* The  decision  was  bcued  upon  the 
concept  of  nuisance  as  being  a  common-law 
right.i^ 

In  1967,  the  Clean  Air  Council  was  created 
by  the  New  Jersey  legislature  to  replace  the 
New  Jersey  Air  Pollution  Control  Commls- 
sion.'a  The  definition  of  "Air  Pollution"  was 
also  altered  to  read: 

"Air  PoUutlon"  as  used  In  this  Act  sbaU 
mean  the  presence  In  the  outdoor  atmos- 
phere of  one  or  more  air  contaminants  In 
such  quantities  and  duration  as  are,  or  tend 
to  be.  Injurious  to  human  health  or  welfare, 
smimal  or  plant  life  at  property,  or  would 
unreasonably  Interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
of  life  or  property  throughout  the  State  and 
In  such  territories  of  the  State  as  shall  be 
affected  thereby  and  excludes  all  aspects  of 
employer-employee  relationship  as  to  health 
and  safety  hazards.""* 

The  amended  act  also  gave  broader  powers 
to  the  Department  of  Health  to  promulgate 
rules  including  motor  vehicle  standards.'** 
The  Clean  Air  Council  was  given  procedures 
for  the  issuance  of  orders  to  cease  viola- 
tions.'" Injunctions,  and  penalties  against 
violations.""   However,   the   problems   posed 
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by  th«  very  definition  of  "air  poUutloi<",  as 
mentioned  earlier,  were  left  \insolved.|  The 
present  definition  Is  not  unique  amonf  the 
states,  and  presents  an  obstacle  to  enforc- 
ing society  8  common-law  right  to  pur*  and 
uncontaminated  air.  New  Yorlt's  Public 
Health  Law  I  1367.  effective  July  1,  11957, 
contains  similar  wording:  I 

"Air  Pollution"  means  the  presence  l|i  the 
outdoor  atmosphere  of  one  or  more  coritam- 
inants  In  quantltlea.  of  characteristic^  and 
of  a  duration  which  are  Injurious  to  hijnan, 
plant  or  animal  life  or  to  property  or  *hlch 
unreasonably  Interfere  with  the  comfootable 
enjovment  of  life  and  property  throughout 
the  stEkte  or  throughout  such  areas  of  the 
state  as  shall  be  affected  thereby;  excluding 
however  all  conditions  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  labor  law  and  Industrial 
code." 

The  New  York  Public  Health  Law  crated 
an  Air  Pollution  Control  Board.'"  empowered 
to  promulgate,  amend,  and  repeal  Jodes. 
rules  and  regulations  under  the  Act>4  The 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Board  are  enforceable  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Health.'"  I 

The  legal  Implications  of  Air  PoUutlo^  leg- 
islation are  not  fully  understood  by  jthose 
concerned  with  environmental  reform]  The 
public  generally  supports  the  projx^itlon 
that  these  political  enactments  repijeeent 
progressive  measures  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  control  of  pollution.  This  belief  Is  lcc«n- 
pletely  erroneotis.  The  truth  is  thai  the 
strongest  weapon  against  air  pollution  Is  the 
state  police  power  to  proceed  In  equity  Ander 
the  common-law  right  to  abate  a  oubllc 
nuisance.  The  limits  of  equitable  actien  to 
protect  the  public  health,  have  not  beeb  set, 
and  are  solely  dependent  upon  the  attl)tude6 
of  the  courts.  As  will  be  discussed  latei.  ad- 
vocates must  firmly  believe  In  the  equ|table 
maxim  that  "equity  wUl  not  siiffer  a  ^rong 
without  a  remedy."  Equity,  under  thelpub- 
Uc  nuisance  concept,  has  already  enjblned 
the  operation  of  a  lawful  business  fori  pro- 
ducing "noisome  odors  and  smells. ' '-*'|  Sub- 
sequent Air  Pollution  legislation  has  re- 
quired that  the  state  prove  Injury  to  hlealth 
or  unreasonable  Interference  with  the  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  life  or  property,  'prior 
to  the  granting  of  an  Injunction.'-"'  I 

But.  perhaps  of  greater  Importance  lis  the 
present  evaluation  of  new  defenses  U>  In- 
junction actions,  as  a  result  of  such  le^sla- 
tlon.  Defenses  which  did  not  exist  agaliist  a 
public  nuisance  action  can  now  be  sutcess- 
fully  employed  against  suits  brought  »nder 
the  pollution  acts.  As  Thomas  M.  Sc|imltz 
has  pointed  out.  "public  pollution  la^  are 
Invalid  to  the  extent  that  compliance  tjhere- 
wlth  Is  Impossible  due  to  a  lack  of  engineer- 
ing know  how." »»  The  non-avaUabll' 
modem  abatement  controls,  however, 
a  defense  to  a  tort  action  Initiated  by 
vate  citizen."*  A  private  citizen  Is  stU 
to  sue  In  tort  for  either  an  inJuncUtn  or 
damages.'"  without  regard  to  the  defei^se  of 
ImposslbUlty.'"  | 

The  Federal  Government  has  also  entered 
the  field  of  air  pollution  control.  The  Federal 
Constitution  does  not  specifically  grant  any 
direct  power  to  provide  public  health  serv- 
ices. Federal  activity  In  this  field  Is  based 
on  a  broad  Interpretation  of  the  general  wel- 
fare clause  and  the  commerce  clause  dt  the 
United  States  Constitution.  A  1968  Ptderal 
Court  decision  afllrmed  the  right  oi 
Federal  Government  to  enact  air  poll 
legislation,  on  the  ground  that  air  poll 
affects  Interstate  commerce.'* 

The  first  Federal  enactment  of  an  alj 
lutlon  control  act  occurred  In  1955. 
act  had  a  "state  rights"  emphasis,  whl 
continued  through  subsequent  enactments 
to  the  present.  The  subsequent  enactments 
occurred  In  1963.  1965.  and  1967  A  Senate 
Committee  report  In  1955  recognized  thjBt  "It 
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Is  the  primary  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  prevent  air  pollu- 
tion." '*  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1955  did  not  propose  any  exercise  of  police 
power  by  the  Federal  Government  and  no 
provision  of  It  Invaded  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  counties  or  cities."*  Congress  allowed 
each  of  the  50  states  to  proceed  against  air 
p>ollutlon  as  each  saw  fit  to  handle  the 
problem. 

In  1963,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Safety  recognized  the  serious 
national  problem  presented  by  the  pollution 
of  the  air.""  The  Subcommittee  reported  that 
air  pollution  would  "Increase  greatly,  unless 
appropriate  action  Is  taken,  owing  to  further 
Industrial  growth  and  the  concentration  of 
population  In  urban  areas."  '«  The  result  of 
this  report  was  the  enactment  of  the  1963 
Clean  Air  Act,  which  again  left  the  primary 
control  of  air  pollution  with  the  states."* 
In  1985.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  reported  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
would  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  motor  vehicles."* 
This  committee  recognized  "the  increasing 
contamination  of  our  environment",  with  Its' 
resulting  cost  In  disease  and  "losses  amount- 
ing to  several  billion  dollars  annually."'" 
The  amendment  authorized  controls  on 
motor  vehicle  emissions,  but  left  the  re- 
sponsibility for  air  pollution  control  with 
the  States.  In  1967,  the  same  Senate  com- 
mittee reported  on  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
that  year."*  The  committee  spoke  of  the  bill 
as  intending  to  pave  the  way  for  control  of 
air  pollution  on  a  regional  basis,  in  accord- 
ance with  air  quality  standards  and  enforce- 
ment plans  developed  by  the  States."*  The 
standards  and  enforcement  plans  must  be 
consistent  with  air  quality  criteria  and  tech- 
nology published  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.'" 

The  problem  inherent  in  this  complex 
scheme  of  state  statutes  and  Congressional 
Acts  is  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
serve  as  a  watch-dog  over  50  sovereign  politi- 
cal units,  with  each,  in  turn,  scrutinizing 
their  own  county  and  city  sub-units.  The 
possibility  of  political  chicanery  and  mis- 
feasance is  tremendous.  The  very  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  are  dependent  ujKjn  the  political 
Ideology  of  the  present  White  House  occu- 
pant. And,  of  coiuse,  as  was  jwevlcmaly  men- 
tioned, the  requirements  of  proof,  plus  the 
newly  emerging  defenses,  create  additional 
problems  for  environmental  advocates. 

While  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
complex  system  of  air  pollution  enactments 
based  upon  the  dual  sovereignty  of  Federal- 
State,  were  the  result  of  Intentional  loophol- 
ing.  It  Is  clear  that  the  system  Is  not  accom- 
plishing anything.  Air  pollution  is  growing 
progressively  worse.  There  certainly  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  are  not  "controlling"  it. 
And,  It  is  also  clear  that  If  a  person's  right 
to  pure  and  uncontaminated  air  were  viewed 
as  a  fundamental  right,  legislation  would  not 
be  necessary.  P*undamental  rights  are  not 
subjects  of  political  controversy;  they  may 
not  be  submitted  to  vote,  they  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  no  election.'*  As  lawyers  and  of- 
ficers of  the  courts,  we  must  strive  to  alter 
our  concept  that  only  through  legislation  can 
basic  human  needs  be  satisfied.  We  must  con- 
stantly remind  ourselves  that  "Equity  will  not 
suffer  a  wrong  without  a  remedy." 

A     MOOKI.     STATT7TK 

A  model  air  pollution  control  act  would 
have  to  be  free  of  the  weaknesses  inherent  In 
present  legislation,  and  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  life  and  death  struggle  which 
pollution  promises  to  become.  The  act  would 
be  enacted  out  of  the  compelling  Interest  of 
the  ^deral  Government  to  control  and  abate 
the  "clear  and  present  danger"  presented  by 
the  pollution  of  ovir  atmosphere.  Congress 
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must  also  recognize  the  true  scope  of  pollu- 
tion, which  has  gone  unnoticed  in  existing 
laws.  Such  law  must  Include  the  power  to 
enjoin  the  operation  of  pollution  source*, 
with  provision  for  civil  and  criminal  liability! 
It  should  be  based  upon  the  court-recognized 
cause  of  public  nuisances. 

The  defenses  against  an  action  based  upon 
the  model  law  would  be  minimal,  and  per- 
haps limited  to  concepts  premised  in  personal 
freedoms  and  property  rights.  However,  these 
defenses  would  pose  no  particular  problem, 
for  It  Is  well-settled  that  fundamental  free- 
doms may  be  suspended  where  there  exists 
a  "clear  and  present  danger."  "• 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  true  scope 
of  air  pollution  must  be  recognized  by  Con- 
gress. Pollution  actually  Involves  three  sep. 
arate  areas  : 

(1)  The  emission  of  wastes  Into  the  at- 
mosphere, 

(2)  the  consumption  of  air,  and 

(3)  the  addition  of  oxygen  Into  the  at- 
mosphere. 

A  model  law  would  provide  for  the  control 
of  wa£te  emissions,  the  control  of  air  con- 
sumption, and  provide  for  the  photosynthetic 
addition  of  oxygen  into  the  atmosphere. 

Emissions  can  be  controlled  by  preventing 
"any  measurable  quantity,  as  determined  by 
the  latest  scientific  methods,  of  substances 
from  being  released  into  the  air,  which  If 
emitted  would  upset  the  balance  of  air,  aa 
set  by  the  ratio  of  78%  nitrogen,  21%  oxy- 
gen, and  1%  mainly  carbon  dioxide."  Also,  a 
deadline  would  be  set  for  the  non-production 
and  use  of  Internal  combustion  engines  and 
fuel  burrUng  heating  units,  with  electrical 
units  designated  for  future  use.  To  assist 
private  citizens  and  Industrial  interests  dur- 
ing the  transition,  tax  incentives  should  be 
provided.  In  the  event,  that  a  particular 
industry  found  compliance  impossible,  we 
would  be  required  to  suffer  the  sacrifice  of 
closing  that  industry  and  losing  Its  prod- 
ucts. 

The  consumption  of  air  would  be  controlled 
greatly  by  the  outlawing  of  fuel  burning 
equipment  and  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine, as  was  pointed  out  earlier  with  sta- 
tistics. 

Land-use  planning  would  serve  to  Increase 
the  additions  of  oxygen  Into  the  atmosphere. 
Such  planning  would  consist  of  the  setting 
aside  of  vast  land  areas  where  vegetation 
would  be  allowed  to  grow  unhindered.  Also, 
vacant  land  throughout  the  Nation  could  be 
planted,  with  landowners  given  tax  relief 
for  expenses  Incurred  In  planting.  Factories 
and  cities,  as  well  as  areas  sturounding  air- 
ports could  contain  oxygen-producing  green- 
ery. The  enacted  legislation  shovUd  make 
criminal  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  The 
use  of  wood  m  construction  could  be  banned, 
with  great  efforts  made  to  Investigate  the 
uses  of  plastics  as  a  wood-substitute. 

This  model  law  would  have  the  added 
benefits  of  vmlformlty.  Uniformity  of  om' 
air  pollution  laws  was  urged  on  June  29. 
1970  by  Illinois  Attorney  General  William  J. 
Scott "»  Speaking  at  the  Attorneys  General 
Conference  In  St.  Charles,  Illinois.  Mr.  Scott 
caUed  for  the  drafting  of  model  pollution 
control  laws  that  could  be  adopted  by  other 
States,  so  that  uniform  law  might  become 
the  pattern  from  coast  to  coast.'"  Mr.  Scotfs 
proposal  involves  State  action,  rather  thM 
Federal.  It  Is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  bMt 
solution  lies  with  Federal  action.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  the  responslblUty  In  only 
one  agency  rather  than  fifty.  It  has  already 
been  held  that  It  Is  within  the  power  or 
Congress  to  enact  air  pollution  legislation. 

Finally,  Congress  must  institute  a  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  for  this  move.  In Jt"' 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  declared: 

"Extension  of  the  existing  Federal  abate- 
ment authority  to  cases  of  air  pollution  ar- 
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fectlng  neighboring  countries  U  a  reason- 
able and  deslreable  step.  The  boundaries  that 
ieoarate  the  United  States  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  do  not  block  the  flow  of  poUutlon 
originating  within  our  borders,  nor  do  they 
shield  persons  living  In  those  countries  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  such  poUutlon.  As  a 
member  of  the  North  American  "commu- 
nity "  the  United  States  cannot  in  good  con- 
science decline  to  protect  Its  neighbors  from 
pollution  which  Is  beyond  their  legal  con- 

tm\  *'  1** 

The  exclusive  control  over  the  Nation's 
foreign  relations  is  vested  In  the  National 
eoverment.  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
legislation  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  valid  provisions  of  a  treaty."* 
Once  the  National  government  embarks  on 
an  International  program  of  air  pollution 
control,  the  most  proper  legUlatlve  body  for 
the  enactment  of  our  internal  pollution  laws 
would,  therefore,  be  Congress. 

SOMB  PRACTICAL  CONSIDEBATIONS 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  rich 
Industrial  polluters  are  resistant  to  pollution 
controls.  Powerful  groups  representing  the 
Industrial  Interests  maintain  constant  pres- 
sure on  our  legislators.  The  public,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  relatively  uninformed.  It  does 
not  recognize  the  extent  of  the  dangers  facing 
It,  and  believes  that  the  present  pollution 
laws  are  actually  solving  the  problem.  The  re- 
sult of  this  Is  a  one-sided  lobbying  situation. 
Legislators  conartantly  meet  with  industrial 
interests,  while  the  public  falls  to  become  a 
forceful  and  aggressive  voice  for  environ- 
mental reform.  Large  corporations  expend 
huge  sums  for  legal  talent  and  resources  to 
control  the  effect  of  pollution  laws  on 
them.'"  In  summation,  the  present  attitude 
of  oiu-  political  leaders  to  mandatory  and 
broad  air  pollution  legislation  can  best  be 
understood  by  a  reading  of  President  Nixon's 
comments  of  July  9,  1970: 

"I  also  think  that  in  practical  terms,  In 
this  sensitive  and  rapidly  developing  area. 
It  Is  better  to  proceed  a  step  at  a  time — and 
thus  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  caught  up 
In  a  form  of  organizational  indigestion  from 
trying  to  re-arrange  too  much  at  once."  "• 

Skepticism  to  a  political  solution  of  this 
problem  is  not  new.  Attorney  Victor  J.  Yan- 
nacone,  Jr.  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Pimd  says  that,  "every  member  of  the  trial 
bar  mtist  knock  at  the  door  of  courthouses 
throughout  the  Nation  and  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  equity  for  our  environment."'*'  He 
aigues  that  "only  Imaginative  legal  aotlcm  on 
behalf  of  the  general  public  In  class  actions 
for  declaratory  Judgments  and  Injunctive  re- 
lief will  get  the  story  told  and  lay  the  matter 
before  the  conscience  of  the  community."  "« 

JtrRISPRUBENCB  AND  THE  POLLTJTIOK 
PROBLEM 

Jurisprudence  Is  the  science  of  the  law, 
which  treats  of  the  principles  of  the  law  and 
legal  relations.  Depending  upon  one's  phi- 
losophy, the  concept  of  Jurisprudence  can 
mean  different  things.  Ulplan  defined  Juris- 
prudence as  "Juris  prudentla  est  dlvlnanmi 
ttque  humanarum  rerum  notltla,  Justl  atque 
Ihjustl  Bclentla","*  which,  as  translated  in 
Black's  Law  Dictionary,  reads,  "Jurisprudence 
Is  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human, 
the  science  of  what  is  right  and  what  Is 
'Tong."  Uiplan's  philosophy  of  the  law  can 
be  summarized  as  "'the  precepts  of  the  law 
sre  these:  to  live  honestly,  to  injure  no  one, 
and  to  give  every  man  his  due."  >••  Professor 
Wu  also  reminds  us  that  Ulplan  said  by 
"natural  law  all  men  are  bom  free.""!  Our 
own  Declaration  of  Indep>endence  recognized 
the  elementary  principle  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  iinallenable  Rights." 
The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, therefore,  formally  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  "Creator".  In  so  doing,  they 
•^cognized  the  existence  of  a  higher  law- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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maker  than  Man.  And,  they  also  mentioned 
the  presence  of  "certain  unalienable  Rights," 
which  were  endowed  upon  Man  by  the  Cre- 
ator. The  Declaration  of  Independence  spoke 
of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  tiappi- 
ness",  as  constituting  certain  of  the  unalien- 
able rights.  The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  tbe 
pursuit  of  happiness,  are  fundamental  nat- 
ural rights,  which  find  their  source  in  the 
Creator,  and  not  in  Man.  Man  Is  only  im- 
portant in  enforcing  and  protecting  these 
rights  against  a  taking  of  them  by  other  men. 
These  concepts  are  not  mere  phrases  used  to 
glamorize  a  goal  or  a  cause,  but  are  truly  part 
of  our  Anglo-American  legal  heritage. 

Professor  Wu  has  written  that  Lord  Coke 
was  "one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
law  of  nature."  '«=  It  was  he  who  declared 
that  "the  law  of  nature  is  part  of  the  law  of 
England,"  that  "the  law  of  nature  was  be- 
fore any  Judicial  or  municipal  law",  and  that 
"the  law  of  nature  Is  immutable." ""  Lord 
Coke  wrote: 

"The  law  of  nature  is  that  which  God  at 
the  time  of  creation  of  the  nature  of  man 
Infused  into  his  heart,  for  his  preservation 
and  direction;  and  this  is  lex  aetema,  the 
moral  law,  called  also  the  law  of  nsture.  And 
by  this  law  written  with  the  finger  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  man,  were  the  people  of  God 
a  long  time  governed,  before  the  law  was 
written  by  Moses,  who  was  the  first  reporter 
or  writer  of  law  in  the  world."  •»• 

Again,  Lord  Coke  wrote : 

"And  it  appears  In  our  boolu,  that  in  many 
cases,  the  common  law  will  control  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  sometimes  adjudge  them  to 
be  utterly  void;  for  when  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  against  common  right  and  reason,  or 
repugnant,  or  impossible  to  be  performed  the 
common  law  will  control  It,  and  adjudge  such 
Act  to  be  void."  '" 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, are  natural  rights  which  pre-existed 
the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. And,  such  rights  are  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  governmental  protection. 

EaUTTABLE   RESOLUTION   OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Establishing  that  the  rights  to  life  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  fundamental 
human  rights  derived  from  the  natural  law. 
It  Is  obvious  that  odors  and  vapors,  either 
offensive  or  a  threat  to  health,  are  infringe- 
ments of  these  rights.  Air  pollution,  there- 
fore, Is  an  infringement  of  Man's  funda- 
mental rights.  Legislation  is  not  necessary 
to  protect  a  fundamental  right. 

As  previously  mentioned,  fundamental 
rights  are  not  subjects  of  political  contro- 
versy; they  may  not  be  submitted  to  vote, 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  election. 
Hence,  the  futility  of  a  legislated  solution  to 
the  problem.  Leglslaturee  operate  tmder  the 
theory  of  compromise,  but  fundamental 
rights  are  not  to  be  comprised;  they  exist  and 
only  require  enforcement.  Instead  of  a  leg- 
islated solution  to  the  problem,  an  enforce- 
ment of  these  fundamental  rights  may  be 
had  in  a  court  of  law  where  a  remedy  Is 
available.  It  is  possible,  though,  that  in  a 
structured  legal  system  there  does  not  exist 
a  remedy  for  the  enforcement  of  a  given 
fundamental  right.  This  is  the  case  with  tbe 
air  pollution  problem.  No  legal  remedy  exists 
which  can  enforce  the  fundamental  right  to 
pure  and  uncontaminated  air.  In  such  cases, 
one  miist  turn  to  the  courts  of  equity.  Equity, 
it  will  be  remembered,  will  not  suffer  a  wrong 
without  a  remedy.  Nonetheless,  there  do  exist 
certain  legal  remedies  which  can  be  employed 
In  the  battle  against  air  pollution,  aside 
from  those  remedies  which  must  yet  be 
formulated.  A  complete  discussion  of  the 
remedies,  both  in  praesentl  and  in  future, 
appears  below. 

REMEDIES    AGAINST   INDIVmUAL   POLLXTTEBS 

A.  Actions  for  daviages 
1.  Private  nuisances:  The  catise  of  action 
of  private  nuisance  affords  a  useful  means  of 
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combatting  Industrial  poUutlon.  A  private 
nuisance  action  is  founded  upon  the  com- 
mon-law right  to  the  "use  and  enjoyment  of 
one's  own  property."  Any  interference  with 
a  property  owner's  right  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property  is  tortious  and,  there- 
fore, actionable.  Although  this  action  is 
founded  upon  property  ownership,  any  inter- 
est sufficient  to  be  dignified  as  a  property 
right  will  support  the  action."*  Prosaer  teUs 
us  that  a  nuisance  action  wiU  lie  In  favor 
of  a  tenant  for  a  term,  or  from  week  to  week, 
or  a  mortgagor  in  poesecslon  after  fore- 
closure, or  even  one  in  adverse  possession 
without  title. "^  It  may  also  be  maintained 
by  the  holder  of  an  easement.'**  Therefore, 
prior  to  initiating  an  action  of  private  nui- 
sance, the  environmental  advocate  must  rep- 
resent a  client  holding  such  a  property  inter- 
est. The  client  should  preferable  hold  a  prop- 
erty interest  In  the  vicinity  of  an  industrial 
polluter. 

Once  a  nuisance  action  has  been  estab- 
lished with  the  advocate  representing  an  in- 
Jiired  party,  suit  may  be  Instituted  for  dam- 
ages. Since  an  action  for  damages  is  legal, 
rather  than  equitable,  the  defense  of  plead- 
mg  the  Statute  of  Limitations  may  be 
raised.  However,  in  the  case  of  industrial 
pollution  this  should  present  no  particular 
problem.  Industrial  pwUutlon  being  associ- 
ated with  an  Industry,  the  chances  are  that 
the  offending  acts  are  continuous.  The 
courts  have  already  declared  that  each  dajrs 
nuisance  is  a  new  nuisance,  and  therefore, 
a  new  cause  of  action. '• 

Damages  are  measured  by  the  value  at- 
tached to  the  use  and  enjoyment  which  has 
been  deprived,  loss  of  rentals,  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  nuisance,  the  value  of  discom- 
fort or  inconvenience,  the  injury  to  health, 
and    other    personal    Injuries.'™ 

The  value  of  obtaining  a  Judgment  for 
damages  Is  the  burden  placed  upon  the  in- 
dustrial polluter.  Once  the  offender  Is  made 
to  pay  the  nuisance,  and  any  additional 
costs  such  as  medical  blUs,  a  new  painting  of 
the  premises,  loss  of  rentals,  etc.,  he  will 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  voluntarily  abating 
It. 

The  cost  to  the  polluter  Is  further  ampli- 
fied when  one  considers  that  because  this  Is 
a  legal  action,  the  plaintiff  must  contin- 
ually re-sue  for  damages.  Damages  suffered 
In  the  future  can  be  recovered  by  suit  Initi- 
ated in  the  future,  and  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

2.  Public  Nuisances:  The  cause  of  action 
of  public  nuisance  Is  founded  upon  the  com- 
mon-law concept  that  an  Infringement  of  the 
pubUc  right  is  a  wrong.  However,  a  private 
Individual  Is  not  free  to  bring  an  action  for 
the  invasion  of  a  purely  public  right.  As  was 
mentioned  earlier,  a  private  individual  may 
bring  a  pubUc  nuisance  action  only  if  be  has 
suffered  special  damages,  above  those  suffered 
by  the  general  community.  Redress  of  this 
wrong  Is  generally  left  to  the  representatives 
of  the  public. 

The  environmental  advocate,  once  obtain- 
ing a  client  who  has  suffered  special  damages 
by  virtue  of  the  Invasion  of  the  public  right, 
may  institute  suit  and  recover  damages  as 
in  private  nuisance  recoveries. 

B.  Actions  for  specific  relief 
1.  Private  nuisance:  In  addition  to  award- 
ing damages  for  injury  already  suffered,  a 
court  of  Equity  can  enjoin  a  continuing  nui- 
sance. Equity  has  the  discretionary  power  to 
decree  the  abatement  of  a  private  nuisance. 
Since  an  Injunction  is  an  equitable  remedy, 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  apply, 
and  Is.  therefore,  no  defense.  Laches  is  of  no 
consequence  as  a  defense  either,  because  the 
courts  have  held  that  each  days  nuisance  is 
a  new  nuisance,  and  a  new  cause  of  action. 
Elqulty  wlU  only  grant  an  injunction  whefe 
the  remedy  at  law  is  Inadequate,  and  where 
the  plaintiff  suffers  irreparable  Injury.  A 
continuous  nuisance  has  been  declared  ir- 
reparable Injury.  Where  the  remedy  at  law 
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IS  adequate,  but  the  nuisance  la  of  a  con- 
tlnuouB  nature,  equity  has  held  tt  at  the 
plaintiff  should  not  be  bound  to  i;ue  tor 
damages  every  day,  and  has  granted  Injunc- 
tive relief.  The  common-law  maxim,  "so  use 
your  own  property  as  not  unreason  ibly  to 
injure  another,"  Is  stlU  applied  'sy  the 
courts.^''  Any  business,  however  lawful, 
which  causes  annoyance  that  materiaiy  In- 
terferes with  the  ordinary  comfort,  physi- 
cally, of  human  existence  Is  a  nuisance  that 
should  be  restrained."" 

The  value  of  this  form  of  action  Is  c  bvlous. 
A  successful  suit  for  Injunctive  rellei  abates 
the  offensive  Industry  forever. 

a.  Public  nuisance:  It  Is  In  the  field  3f  pub- 
lic nuisance  that  matters  grow  more  c  ifflcult. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  an  inclvldual 
who  has  suffered  special  damages,  aboi  e  those 
suffered  by  the  general  community,  \a  order 
to  pursue  the  public  nuisance  action.  How- 
ever. It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  punoses  of 
environmental  reform,  that  the  plalitlff  be 
a  private  Individual.  The  government,  as 
representative  of  the  community,  miy  pro- 
ceed to  abate  a  public  nuisance  wlthsut  the 
need  for  showing  special  damages. 

Again,  the  value  of  this  action  Is  t  lat  the 
offensive  Industry  Is  enjoined  from  ontlnu- 
Ing  the  nuisance. 

C.  Actions  for  declaratory  relie  ' 

An  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgm  snt  can 
be  of  significant  value  In  certain  cascb.  Basi- 
cally, a  declaratory  Judgment  simply  declares 
the  rights  of  the  parties  or  expreafees  the 
opinion  of  the  court  on  a  question  of  law. 
without  ordering  anything  to  be  don(  i. 

Should  a  company  decide  to  relocate  In  a 
particular  area  or  open  a  new  plant,  an  en- 
vironmental advocate  cotild  bring  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment  against  the  com- 
pany on  behalf  of  his  client,  an  adjoining 
land-owner.  The  purpose  of  the  actio<i  would 
be  to  have  the  court  declare  that  tfce  par- 
ticular proposed  plant  would,  when  niade  op- 
erational, constitute  a  private  nuls|Lnce  to 
the  land-owner.  This  determlnatioa  would 
be  based  upon  the  law  of  nulsanct.  as  It 
evolved  In  that  particular  Jurisdlctipn,  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  of  the  particular  operation. 

The  value  of  all  of  these  in  praesentl  causes 
of  action  are: 

(1)  to  abate  air  pollution. 

(2)  to  financially  hinder  the  polluters  of 
our  atmosphere. 

(3)  to  make  the  courts  aware  of  tt  e  prob- 
lem, and 

(4)  to  educate  and  bring  the  factii  before 
the  public. 

Even  If  an  action  is  not  successfii  In  ob- 
taining an  injunction  to  abate  pdlution, 
these  actions  will  cause  polluters  tljne  and 
money,  along  with  sufficient  adverse  pub- 
licity to  make  them  more  agreeablq  to  be- 
coming community  minded  In  expending  for 
pollution  controls.  Should  this  aim  ^all.  the 
actions  will  still  make  the  courts  *ware  of 
the  problem.  This  alone  will  be  of  grekt  value 
when  It  comes  time  to  call  upon  the  courts 
to  frame  new  and  novel  causes  ofj  action. 
Lastly,  the  education  of  the  publla  would 
serve  to  generate  a  large  Interest  la  pollu- 
tion, which  could  be  channeled  toward  de- 
mands upon  the  political  system  for  reform. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  look  toward  some 
of  the  In  future  actions. 

IN    TUTCWO    ACTIONS 

A.  Enjoin  Secretary  of  Health,  Edvx:a\  ion  and 
Welfare 

The  1967  Air  Quality  Act.  as  prsvlously 
discussed,  provided  for  the  control  of  air  pol- 
lution on  a  regional  basis.  In  accordance  with 
air  quality  standards  and  enforcement  plans 
developed  by  the  states.  The  standajrds  and 
enforcement  plans  were  to  be  consistent  with 
air  quality  criteria  and  technology  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Environmental  advocates  can  procejed  In  an 
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equitable  action  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  from  pub- 
lishing Inadequate  air  quality  standards.  It 
may  be  shown  in  evidence  that  the  stand- 
ards so  published  are  Inadequate,  and  sub- 
ject the  public  to  Increasing  danger  from  air 
pollution.  Should  the  court  Issue  the  In- 
Jimctlon,  the  air  quality  standards  published 
would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  public. 
Should  the  court  deny  the  request,  the  pub- 
licity generated  by  the  case  and  the  testi- 
mony given  In  It,  would  serve  an  educational 
purpose. 

B.  Writ  of  Mandamus  to  compel  state  health 

department  action 

The  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens from  a  public  nuisance  Is  of  common- 
law  origin,  and  therefore,  does  not  depend 
upon  statutory  authority  for  its  existence. 
Environmental  advocates  must  take  this  po- 
sition, and  act  upon  the  belief  that  sub- 
sequent air  pollution  legislation  has  not  de- 
prived the  public  of  this  common-law  pro- 
tection. This  duty,  having  its  basis  In  the 
common-law,  should  not  be  leglslated-away 
by  the  enactment  of  anything  less  than  the 
full  protection  of  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  writ  of  mandamxis  is  Issued  from  a 
court  of  superior  Jurisdiction  and  is  directed 
to  an  administrative  official,  commanding  the 
performance  of  a  particular  act.  For  our  pur- 
poses, the  writ  should  be  directed  to  local 
and  state  health  department  officials  com- 
pelling them  to  proceed  against  public  health 
nuisances,  as  provided  for  in  the  common- 
law.  In  those  Jurisdictions  that  have  legisla- 
tively altered  this  procedure,  an  action  In 
lieu  of  prerogative  writ  should  be  employed. 

Here  again,  the  failure  to  achieve  success 
would  have  Incidental  benefits  in  the  form 
of  publicity,  education,  and  court-aware« 
ness. 

C.  Misfeasance   action   against   the   United 

States  Congress 

Article  1.  Section  8.  Clause  1.  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  provides  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  .  .  .  provide  for  the  .  .  . 
general  Welfare  of  the  United  States.  Clause 
18  grants  Congress  the  power  "to  make  all 
Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers.  Viewing  air  pollution  eis  a  threat  to 
Mankind,  which  is  within  Congressional  au- 
thority to  alleviate,  It  certainly  appears  that 
a  cause  of  action  exists  here. 

The  action  should  be  Instituted  In  equity 
rather  than  for  damages,  because  of  the 
problem  presented  by  "standing".  In  an 
equitable  court,  the  plaintiff  can  testify  as  to 
the  injury,  and  if  the  requisite  standing  Is 
not  Indicated  can  rely  on  the  equitable 
maxim  that  "equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong 
without  a  remedy."  The  court  should  be 
asked  to  enjoin  the  continued  misfeasance 
of  Congress  In  not  adequately  protecting  and 
providing  for  the  general  welfare. 

D.  Tort  action  for  breach  of  parens  patriae 

duties 

The  state  and  federal  governments  stand 
In  parens  patriae  to  the  citizens  of  their 
Jurisdictions,  and  as  such  owe  a  duty  to  pro- 
vide at  least  fundamental  rights  to  them. 
Viewing  the  right  to  pure  and  uncontaml- 
nated  air  as  a  fundamental  right.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  state  and  federal  governments 
have  not  lived  up  to  their  duties  under  the 
parens  patriae  doctrine. 

Environmental  advocates  should  bring 
class  actions  for  damages  on  behalf  of  the 
public  for  the  loss  of  the  right  to  pure  and 
uncontamlnated  air. 

E.  Constitutional  actions 

The  right  to  pure  and  uncontamlnated 
air  Is  a  fundamental  human  right,  having 
Its  origin  in  the  natural  law,  and  its  re- 
affirmance  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,   as    was    previously    mentioned.    This 
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fundamental  right  is  presently  being  in. 
fringed  by  governmental  acquiescence,  and 
should  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

The  foiuiieenth  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  prevents  the  states  from 
denying  to  Its  citizens  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  right  to  pure  and  uncon- 
tamlnated air  is  a  fundamental  right,  yet 
some  states  deprive  their  citizens  of  it.  It  la 
unconstitutional  for  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  allow  a  level  of  air  pollu- 
tion which  so  exceeds  that  allowed  In  Idaho, 
etc.  Clearly  there  Is  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  such  a  situation. 

CONCLUSION 

Comparing  the  1952  findings  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislative  Commission  (page  16)  and 
President  Nixon's  recent  comments  (page 
30),  with  the  progress  of  the  common-law 
concerning  Man's  right  to  pure  and  uncon- 
tamlnated air,  It  becomes  obvious  that  at 
this  time  it  would  be  futile  to  depend  upon 
a  political  solution  to  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. Instead,  environmental  advocates  mutt 
devote  their  energies  to  the  litigation  of  the 
solution.  Only  through  the  Introduction  ol 
expert  testimony,  and  the  conduct  of  crow 
examination,  will  the  facts  be  placed  before 
the  people,  and  the  ultimate  resolution 
obtained. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  EFFECTIVE  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    IfASSACRtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
1971,  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Solicitor  Qen- 
ena  of  the  United  States,  was  the  main 
speaker  at  a  dinner  in  Boston  in  honor 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Reverend  Robxrt  P. 
Drinan. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this  date 
marked  the  nationwide  observance  of 
Law  Day.  In  addition  to  paying  tribute 
to  Congressman  Drinan,  Mr.  Griswcdd 
spoke  most  eloquently  on  the  wcwkings 
of  our  federal  system.  His  remarks, 
"Thoughts  on  Effective  Self  Govern- 
ment," are  a  reasoned  commentary  on 
how  our  democracy  fimctions  and  dem- 
onstrate the  need  of  that  system  to  have 
rational  and  intelligent  men  working 
continuously  for  its  bettermoit. 

BecAuse  of  its  pertinence.  I  now  Insert 
this  speech  and  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
THotroHTS  ON  Emccnvx  Sslf-Govxbnmtnt 
(By  Brwln  N.  Ortswold) 

What  could  be  more  fitting  than  a  Law 
Day  gathering  in  honor  of  ovir  friend  Father 
Robert  F.  Drinan?  When  the  invitation  to 
participate  in  this  evening's  celebration  came 
to  me  some  weeks  ago,  I  was  pleased,  and  I 
promptly  accepted.  For  Father  Drinan  Is  a 
great  citizen  of  this  community  and  of  this 
coiintry,  and  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  Join 
In  telling  him  of  our  high  regard  for  him. 

As  I  thought  about  the  situation,  however, 
I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  change 
which  has  occurred  In  my  lifetime,  perhaps 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years.  With  my 
Quaker  ancestry.  It  has  been  easy  for  me  to 
like  all  people,  to  look  for  the  good  In  any- 
one, and  to  keep  hoping  for  the  better.  Per- 
haps I  take  religion  too  lightly,  but  I  have 
always  regarded  it  as  an  Intensely  personal 
matter.  Yet,  as  I  look  back  to  my  youth,  there 
was  always  a  gulf  which  separated  me  from 
Catholics  in  my  community  more  than  from 
any  other  group,  religious,  ethnic  or  racial. 
They  not  only  sent  their  children  to  separate 
schools,  but  they  isolated  them  there.  The 
parochial  school  In  my  neighborhood  was 
named,  perhaps  unhappily,  St.  Philomena's. 
The  pastor  warned  his  children  against  us. 
We  could  not  play  baseball  with  them.  As  far 
as  we  could  see,  they  lived  in  another  world. 
From  my  point  of  view.  It  was  puzzling,  and 
not  good. 

As  a  result,  I  knew  few  CathoUos  In  my 
youth,  and  did  not  feel  close  to  any  of  them, 
^rtunately,  all  of  this  hae  changed  in  recent 
years.  Prom  my  point  of  view.  It  Is  surely  a 
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change  loi  the  good.  We  are  all  Americana.  We 
all  believe  deeply  in  freedom  of  religion 
well  as  many  other  things.  Surely  It  Is  n.eet 
that  we  should  work  together. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  my  b^lng 
a  bit  surprised  that  I  am  here  tonight.  Tou 
luiow,  when  Father  Drlnan  came  to  be  Dpan 
of  the  Boston  College  Law  School.  I  reeeqted 
It  a  little  bit.  This  was  because  I  had  c^me 
to  have  such  high  regard  for  Father  Kenn»aly 
that  I  hated  to  see  him  give  up  his  leadership 
of  this  fine  law  school.  I  stUl  have  that  l|lgh 
regard  for  Father  Kennealy;  but  I  have  fojind 
that  there  Is  room  for  high  regard  for  Father 
Drlnan.  too.  In  the  course  of  my  years  in 
Cambridge,  I  had  many  contacts  with  him,  In 
many  fields — In  relations  between  our  two 
law  schools,  which  were,  I  think,  good,  ta  re- 
lations with  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  with  the  United  States  Commlsslonj  on 
Civil  Rights.  I  soon  found  that  Father  Dripan 
was  an  activist,  and  a  working  activist,  wiien 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  he  was  dolnf  It. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of 'the 
Section  of  Family  Law  of  the  American  [Bar 
Association.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Matea- 
chusetts  State  Advisory  Committee  to  I  the 
Civil  Bights  Commission.  And  now  he  is  a 
Congressman.  ; 

(Tears  ago,  thinking  I  knew  him  fairly  #eU, 
I  tried  to  write  to  him  as  "Dear  Bob".  Bug  my 
good  Secretary  always  made  It  "Dear  Father 
Bob."  Of  course,  I  did  not  mean  any  dire- 
^>ect,  quite  the  contrary.  But  he  will  be 
Father  Bob  tonight.)  ! 

For  further  reasons  for  surprise  at  my  btlng 
here,  I  will  observe  that  he  is  a  Democi^tlc 
Congressman,  and  I  am  a  Republican,  sertlng 
In  a  Republican  administration.  I  may  iidd. 
too.  that  Father  Bob  defeated  a  Harvard  Law 
School  graduate  In  becoming  a  Congressiiian. 
But  despite  all  these  differences — perl^aps 
because  of  them — I  am  glad  to  be  here'  to- 
night. In  leas  time  than  It  usually  takes  for 
an  outsider  to  be  accepted  here,  Father  Boto 
has  made  himself  a  cltlaen  of  this  cominu- 
nlty.  and  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you  in  lay- 
ing great  respect  to  him,  and  to  his  trulifol, 
and  for  a  churchman,  luitisiial  career  In  the 
law. 

with  these  preliminaries.  I  will  turn  ta  the 
theme  of  my  talk  tonight,  which  Is  that'  the 
greatest  achlevMnent  -of  mankind  on  earth  Is 
effective  self-government — greater  than  nu- 
clear physics,  or  putting  a  man  on  the  mpon, 
greater  than  art  or  music  or  literature, 
though  one  of  the  fruits  of  effective  fclf- 
government  is  that  they  may  flourish,  t  do 
not  overlook  religion,  but  for  many  It  hap  an 
outside  source.  For  government,  though;  we 
are  on  our  own.  \ 

Of  course,  fully  effective  self-governrtent 
la  never  accomplished.  There  are  always 
problems.  We  are  always  striving.  We  ^o  a 
good  deal  If  we  keep  the  ship  afloat  land 
genertdly  moving  ahead.  Those  of  us  jwho 
have  grown  up  with  our  system  sometimes 
take  It  for  granted,  and  do  not  recoaaize 
how  inherently  complicated  It  Is.  We]  are 
a  country  of  more  than  two  hundred  >nil- 
Uon  people,  a  number  which  has  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled  in  my  lifetime.  We 
are  a  people  of  widely  divergent  backgroiinds 
and  mterests,  inevitably  divided  Into  inter- 
est groups,  factions  and  sects.  We  are 
graphically  divided  Into  fifty  states, 
relatively  small  and  simple,  some  huge. 
York  and  California,  for  example,  have 
people  than  nearly  all  of  the  membe: 
the  United  Nations. 

We  are  a  country  of  paradoxes.  We  iave, 
I  believe,  more  freedom  than  any  country  in 
history,  yet  many  of  us  are  more  concepied 
about  our  freedom  than  at  any  time  iii  the 
past.  We  have  great  national  wealth,  widely 
spread,  yet  we  also  have  great  {xsvert^  in 
this  country.  The  figures  show  that  the 
average  per  capita  income  is  higher  now 
than  at  any  previous  time  In  history;  and 
the  number  living  in  poverty  Is  proper  ;ion- 
ately  lower  than  any  time  before.  Ye ;  we 
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are,    I    think,    more    concerned    than    ever 
before. 

We  have  a  beautiful  country,  filled  with 
natural  resources,  which,  in.  the  past,  we 
have  squandered.  We  have  an  economy 
which  is  based  on  growth.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  a  kind  of  religion  of  the  economists. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  on  a  Committee 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  I  asked  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions:  "What  Is  so  good 
about  growth?"  The  shock  that  resulted  was 
clearly  discernible.  It  was  equally  clear  that 
I  made  no  converts.  Yet  most  of  our  prob- 
lems are  the  consequence  of  growth,  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  our  population,  and  the 
escalation  of  consumer  demands.  For  years 
we  have  totted  up  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, with  evident  satisfaction,  and  without 
taking  Into  account  any  of  the  negative  fac- 
tors Involved,  such  as  the  costs  which  should 
have  been  Incurred  to  control  pollution.  We 
have  treated  the  air  and  the  water  and  the 
soli  and  the  beauty  around  us  as  Inexhaust- 
ible. Now  we  know  they  are  not.  Fortunately, 
through  our  great  governmentskl  machine, 
we  are  beginning  to  do  something  about  it. 

But  how  do  we  go  about  doing  something 
about  this,  or  any  other  large  scale  problem? 
There  is  little,  if  anything,  which  is  mono- 
lithic about  our  governmental  structure. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  divided  into  fifty 
states,  and  literally  thousands  of  coimtles 
and  cities  and  political  subdivisions  in  those 
states.  And  this  is  good.  There  are  things  we 
do  in  Massachusetts  which  do  not  concern 
the  people  of  Texas  or  California — and  vice 
versa.  Even  In  the  states  and  subdivisions, 
we  usually  achieve  results  through  repre- 
sentatives. The  essence  of  our  government, 
state  and  federal,  is  representing  democracy. 
Thus  the  individual  citizen  Is  rather  remote 
from  decision  making,  though  we  sbotild  not 
forget  that  this  is  Inevitable  in  a  country 
as  large  as  ours.  The  citizen  has  his  oppor- 
tunity to  vote;  and  there  are  various  ways  in 
which  he  can  make  his  voice  heard.  Whether 
he  can  bring  about  any  change  In  results, 
however,  depends  on  how  many  other  citi- 
zens feel  as  he  does.  For  we  do  believe,  on 
most  things,  in  majority  nile.  The  thought- 
ful citizen  understands  this,  and  does  not 
become  frustrated  when  government  does 
not  go  his  way.  Instead  he  works  harder  to 
find  ways  to  bring  about  the  res\Ut  he 
wants — or  accepts  the  majority's  decision  If 
he  finds  little  likelihood  that  a  change  can  be 
achieved. 

We  have  a  federal  government,  too,  as  well 
Eis  state  and  local  governments.  And  there 
are  many  difficult  lines  to  draw  between 
state  and  federal  powers.  Generally  speaking, 
for  example,  the  responsibility  for  the  control 
of  crime  Is  with  the  states.  Burglary  and  rob- 
bery, assault  and  battery,  murder  and  man- 
slaughter— Including  death  on  the  high- 
ways— are  state  matters,  with  which  our 
state  authorities  are  struggling  valiantly. 
But  if  you  rob  a  post  office,  that  is  a  federal 
crime,  since  the  Constitution  allocates  post 
offices  to  the  federal  government.  And  if  you 
rob  a  national  bank  or  most  state  banks,  that 
is  a  federal  crime,  too.  since  most  banks  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  an  organization  which  Congress 
has  established  In  the  exercise  of  its  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce,  and  to  regu- 
late the  value  of  money. 

Recently  I  had  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  which  Involved  the  question  whether 
"loan  sharking"  could  be  made  a  federal 
crime,  without  any  proof  that  there  was  any 
effect  on  Interstate  commerce  In  the  par- 
ticular case.  The  case  was  a  sad  one.  A  young 
man  had  worked  in  a  butcher  shop  for  ten 
years.  He  decided  to  set  up  his  own  shop, 
and  got  off  to  a  good  start.  He  wanted  to 
expand.  He  needed  $2,000  to  Increase  his  in- 
ventory, eind  to  put  In  shelves  and  counters. 
His  credit  standing  would  not  enable  him 
to  get  a  loan  from  the  bank,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  said  It  was  Inter- 
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ested  but  that  it  would  take  six  to  eight 
weeks  to  process  his  application.  At  that 
point  a  friend  said  that  he  could  get  the 
money  from  Louey  at  the  corner  beer  hall.  So 
he  went  to  see  Louey,  who  said  he  would  have 
to  see  his  people,  and  shortly  returned  with 
the  money.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  after 
a  few  months,  he  had  paid  back  (3,0>00  on 
the  82,000  loan  and  still  owed  $S,0O0.  Threats 
were  made  to  his  wife  and  to  him.  He  sold 

out  his  establishment  at  a  heavy  loss and 

told  the  police.  The  defendant,  who  had 
made  the  loan  to  him,  was  prosecuted  under 
the  Con.sumer  Credit  Act  of  1968 — a  section 
of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Law,  passed  by 
Congress.  In  writing  the  statute.  Congress 
had  tied  Its  action  to  Its  power  to  regulate 
commerce  by  including  extensive  recitals 
about  the  relation  of  loan  sharking  to  or- 
ganized crime,  and  the  deleterious  effect  of 
organized  crime  on  Interstate  commerce. 

The  defendant  claimed  that  his  crime  was 
merely  local,  and  that  there  was  no  federal 
power  to  make  it  subject  to  prosecution  la 
the  federal  courts.  He  lost,  and  there  was 
thus  established  a  new  area  tor  the  applica- 
tion of  a  basic  federal  power. 

I  have  mentioned  this  case  not  only  be- 
cause It  Involves  the  division  between  state 
and  federal  power  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, but  also  because  It  Illustrates  another 
device  we  have  used  in  an  effort  to  make  our 
government  workable  and  fair.  This  Is  the 
separation  of  powers.  More  than  any  other 
governmental  system,  I  think,  we  have  al- 
located powers  to  the  three  branches  of  the 
government,  and  have  maintained  a  rather 
firm  separation  between  them.  Indeed,  in 
many  respects  the  success  of  our  system  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  that  each  branch  of 
our  government  (a)  meets  the  responsibUl- 
ties  assigned  to  it,  and  (b)  refrains  from 
undertaking  to  exercise  responsibilities 
properly  allocated  elsewhere. 

What  has  been  called  "the  least  dangerous 
branch"  Is  the  Judiciary.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Judiciary  are  very  great,  and  we 
properly  pay  It  great  respect.  We  look  to  the 
Judges  to  see  that  trials  are  fair,  and  that 
constitutional  guarantees  and  legislatively 
established  procedures  are  maintained.  But 
the  highest  courts  of  the  states,  and  partic- 
ularly the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  have 
the  further  and  high  responsibility  of  draw- 
ing the  ultimate  constitutional  lines,  such 
as  that  involved  in  my  loan  sharking  case. 
There  we  had  an  example  of  all  three 
branches  In  operation.  Congress  made  the 
law,  exercising  a  considered  Judgment  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  that  the  exer- 
cise of  federal  power  In  this  area  is  desirable 
and  necessary.  This  was  peculiarly  a  legis- 
lative matter,  a  complex  and  difficult  one, 
hammered  out  in  the  committees  and  on 
the  floor  of  Congress. 

The  law  having  been  made  by  Congress, 
It  became  the  duty  of  the  executive  branch 
to  seek  to  enforce  It.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  President  has  the  duty  "to  take  Care 
that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed."  When 
complaint  was  made  to  the  police  in  New 
York,  the  executive  branch,  throxigh  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  moved  Into  operation 
and  started  a  prosecution,  in  the  federal 
court,  since  Congress  had  expressly  author- 
ized that  action.  It  then  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  courts,  ultimately  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  decide  whether,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  had  power  to  make  such 
conduct  a  federal  crime. 

For  our  government  to  work  effectively,  all 
three  branches  must  play  their  role.  In  many 
periods  of  our  history,  the  Judicial  branch 
has  been  rather  passive,  acting  only  In  nar- 
rowly circumscribed  ways  on  the  cases  that 
come  before  It.  At  other  times,  as  In  the 
recent  past,  the  Judicial  branch  has  seemed 
to  be  more  activist,  reaching  out  for  new 
areas  In  which  to  operate,  sometimes  extend- 
ing old  precedents  beyond  what  they  were 
commonly  understood  to  stand  for.  Some- 
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times,  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  for 
some  of  the  courts  to  undertake  general 
oversight  over  the  whole  government,  to  sec- 
ond guess  officers  of  the  executive  branch  In 
matters  which  would  clearly  seem  to  be  of  the 
sort  which  are  properly  allocated  to  the 
executive  branch  for  decision. 

Of  course,  executive  officers  should  be  kept 
within  their  proper  limits.  They  are  surely 
subject  to  the  law  and  should  be  held  to  It. 
But  executive  officers  have  great  responsibili- 
ties, particularly  in  these  sometimes  some- 
what trying  times.  There  Is  Inevitably  an  ebb 
and  flow  in  allocating  the  powers  in  this 
area.  If  there  Is  something  of  an  ebb  in  the 
assertion  of  Judicial  power  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  course  of  history,  and 
with  the  genius  of  our  trl-partlte  govern- 
mental system. 

But  It  is  the  legislative  branch  on  which 
our  interest  focusses  this  evening.  All  federal 
legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  535  men 
in  Washington,  and  we  are  gathered  this 
evening  to  attest  our  friendship  and  respect 
for  one  of  them.  The  task  of  Congress,  and 
of  Congressional  leadership.  Is  an  awesome 
one.  As  I  have  sat  on  various  boards  and 
committees  from  time  to  time,  I  have  often 
pondered  about  the  process  by  which  group 
decisions  are  made.  It  is  hard  enough  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  group  of  five  or  eight  or 
twelve.  Think  how  difficult  it  is  when  there 
are  435  members  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— and  they  cannot  function  unless  they 
can  get  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  with  100  members,  representing 
rather  different  Interests.  The  wonder  Is,  I 
suppose,  that  any  legislative  progress  Is  made. 
And  sometimes  It  is  dlscouragingly  slow. 
There  are  many  problems  In  the  organization 
of  Congress,  In  Its  committee  structure,  in  its 
time  consuming  procedures,  and  Its  failure 
to  find  a  way  to  let  the  majority  speak.  Yet 
Congress  Is  a  deliberative  body,  and  It  Is  wise 
to  see  that  there  Is  ordinarily  appropriate 
deliberation  on  the  important  matters  that 
come  before  It. 

Too  many  people  forget  too  often  that  gov- 
ernment Is  inevitably  the  resultant  of  many 
competing  forces.  On  the  legislative  side, 
these  are  focused  through  Congress.  On  most 
questions,  effective  government  can  only  be 
achieved  through  compromise.  In  a  demo- 
cratic government,  many  decisions  are  made 
with  which  many  persons  dlsagee,  some- 
times deeply.  As  we  were  long  ago  told, 
"Politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possible."  Or,  as 
Winston  Churchill  wrote  about  his  ancestor, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  "The  best  ob- 
tainable was  nearly  always  good  enough  for 
him."  Very  few  people  can  be  successful  In 
politics  if  they  are  doctrinaire.  Perhaps 
Charles  Sumner,  who  represented  this  Com- 
monwealth In  the  Senate  a  century  and  more 
ago,  Is  an  exception,  but  he  served  during 
an  unusual  period,  and  his  recent  biographer 
makes  it  seem  unlikely  that  it  woiild  be  wise 
for  anyone  to  try  to  emulate  him.  One  Is 
reminded  of  the  definition  of  a  fanatic — he 
Is  doing  what  God  would  do  if  He  only  vinder- 
stood  the  facts. 

If  compromise  Is  the  essence  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  on  the  legislative  side, 
the  caliber  and  the  character  of  the  people 
In  Congress  becomes  of  first  importance. 
There  Is,  of  course,  partisanship  in  Congress, 
and  that  Is  as  It  should  be,  for  that  is  part  of 
the  process  of  reaching  the  consensus  which 
Congress  Is  expected  to  formulate.  But  most 
of  the  problems  that  confront  the  country 
are  not  partisan  problems.  They  are  real 
problems,  directly  affecting  masses  of  human 
beings.  There  will  always  be  differences  of 
opinion  about  how  to  resolve  these  problems. 
But  there  should  be  few  differences  about 
the  ultimate  objective,  which  Is  a  better, 
ft*er,  cleaner  country.  In  which  every  citizen 
MS  an  opportunity  to  make  his  own  way. 
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freed  at  least  from  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion. In  large  measure  our  task  is  to  establish 
national  priorities,  for  we  cannot  all  at  once 
do  all  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done. 

On  such  questions  we  need  men  who  can 
provide  constructive  leadership,  men  who 
can  make  moral  and  humane  Judgments.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  Is  better  qualified  to 
make  such  Judgments  than  Father  Drlnan. 
It  was  a  century  and  a  htOf  ago  that  Ooetbe 
said:  "We  hear  many  complaints  about  the 
growing  immorality  of  our  times,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  anybody  who  wants  to  be 
moral  should  not  be  so  all  the  more,  and 
with  all  the  more  credit."  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  Father  Drlnan,  but  I  will  never 
doubt  that  in  his  heart  he  Is  on  the  right 
side.  We  can  ask  no  more,  of  a  man,  or  of  a 
legislator. 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  time  for  me  to  do  a 
little  lobbying.  I  hope  that  Father  Drlnan 
will  look  with  favor  on  President  Nixon's 
welfare  proposals,  which  are  measures,  I 
think,  whose  time  has  come.  And  then  there 
Is  revenue  sharing.  Perhaps  the  President's 
proposals  can  be  Improved.  No  one  asks  a 
legislator  to  be  a  rubber  stamp.  But  the 
basic  scheme  is  one  with  great  possibilities. 
Too  long  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  been  fighting  each  other;  this 
proposal  will  help  them  to  work  together. 
Finally,  since  Father  Drlnan  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity, I  would  ask  him  to  do  what  he  can  to 
advance  the  bill  which  would  repeal  the 
provision  of  the  McCarron  Act,  passed  twenty 
years  ago  over  President  Truman's  veto, 
which  sets  up  detention  camps  in  this  coun- 
try. This  law  has  always  been  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  executive  branch,  as  well  as  an 
affront  to  our  citizens.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  sought  its  repeal,  and  I  charge 
Father  Drlnan,  who  is  at  least  closer  to  the 
seat  of  power  on  such  matters  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  are,  to  bring  It  about. 

There  is  much  impatience  In  the  land. 
Some  of  this  Is  understandable.  It  Is  only 
human  to  want  what  you  want  and  to  want 
It  now.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  Im- 
patience is  good,  for  It  Is  a  source  of  motive 
power,  and  that  is  always  needed  in  a  democ- 
racy. But  the  results  In  government  are  not 
produced  by  Impatience.  They  are  produced 
by  people.  Some  of  the  problems  are  extraor- 
dinarily difficult.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
they  will  be  resolved  only  by  the  thought 
and  effort  of  the  people  who  work  on  them, 
and  eventually  by  the  votes  of  our  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress. 

In  a  sense,  I  am  sorry  to  see  Father  Drlnan 
leave  the  law  school  world.  He  was  an  im- 
portant figure  there,  not  only  for  his  teach- 
ing and  scholarship  and  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, but  becatise  of  his  example,  and  his 
stimulation  to  his  students  to  make  th^n- 
selves  count.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  gone  to  Congress.  It  is  not 
that  he  Is  the  first  Catholic  priest  In  Con- 
gress, though  I  welcome  that,  for  It  means 
the  breaking  down  of  a  barrier  which  has 
divided  us.  It  is  not  Just  that  he  Is  a  law 
school  dean  who  has  made  good  in  the  larger 
vrorld,  though  I  welcome  that,  for  I  have  long 
believed  that  American  law  schools  should 
not  be  Ivory  towers.  It  is  not  Just  that  he 
Is  a  scholar  In  politics.  We  have  rocna  for 
that,  and  bis  scholarship  will  help.  It  Is 
rather  because  of  the  kind  of  man  he  Is, 
quite  apart  from  his  cloth.  By  this,  I  do  not 
Impugn  the  countless  other  members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  honest,  upright,  moral  and 
humane.  But  to  me,  there  Is  something  very 
refreshing  that  Father  Drln&n  is  a  member 
of  our  American  Congress.  I  know  that  you 
Join  with  me  In  tribute  and  respect  to  him, 
and  In  that  deep  warmth  which  ooBxtB  when 
one  salutes  a  friend. 

May  God  be  with  you.  Father  Bob. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASS&CHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  today  engaged  In  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  aimed  at  deescalating  the 
arms  race.  At  least  this  is  our  public  in- 
tent; our  private  interest  is  less  dis- 
cernible. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  we 
are  rapidly  developing  weapons  systems 
while  erstwhile  espousing  the  cause  ot 
limitation.  While  preaching  disarmament 
we  are  stoking  our  own  fires. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  attempts  at 
analyzing  this  situation  has  been  done 
by  Samuel  Orr  in  a  two-part  series  for 
the  National  Journal.  He  focuses  on  how 
policy  is  developed  for  U^S.  participation 
in  the  SALT  talks  as  well  as  covering  the 
issues  involved  and  reaction  to  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
in-depth  accounts  of  the  SALT  talks  to 
date  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Pakt  I 
Defense  Report/National  SrctmrrY  CotrNcn, 

Network  Oivks  Whtte  House  Tight  Rein 

Over  SALT  Strategy 

(By  Samuel  C.  Orr) 

The  United  States  Is  tucking  more  systems 
into  its  nuclear  weapons  belt,  while  calmly 
talking  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  halting, 
or  at  least  easing,  the  burdensome  arms  race. 

This  arm-whlle-you-talk  policy  Is  the 
handiwork  of  an  elaborate  apparatus  created 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  control  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Intermittent  talks,  now  In  their  fourth 
round  at  Vienna,  began  16  months  ago. 

Controversy:  The  U.S.  policy-making  ma- 
chinery for  SALT  Is  oiled  and  operated  by 
the  White  House  through  the  National  Se- 
curity CoundL  The  full-time  engineer  is 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  assistant  to  the  President 
for  national  security  affairs  and  NSC  staff 
director. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  complex  NSC  in- 
terdepartmental system,  almost  all  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  weapons  program  would 
receive  substantial  Increases  under  the  pro- 
posed $76-bllllon  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
1972. 

Some  arms-control  supporters  say  that  the 
Nixon-Klsslnger  policy  Jeopardizes  chances  of 
any  meaningful  agreement  at  SALT.  They 
fear  that  continued  arms  escalation  w^lll 
generate  coiintermeasures  by  the  Soviets  at 
a  time  when  the  two  superpowers  are 
roughly  balanced  in  deterrent  strength,  and 
thus  are  in  a  good  i>oeltlon  to  negotiate  an 
arms  limitation  pact. 

But  Administration  spokesmen  defend  the 
strategy  as  essential  to  keep  pressure  on 
the  Soviets  In  the  negotiations. 

The  United  States,  they  say,  is  In  danger 
of  losing  Its  superiority  in  weaponry  and 
technology  within  a  few  years,  and  cannot 
unilaterally  surrender  any  of  Its  bargain- 
ing chips  at  SALT. 

Administration  officials  also  defend  the 
NSC-domlnated  pMlicy-maklng  mechanism. 
They  argue  that  It  gives  consideration  to  the 
viewpoints  of  all  interested  agencies — from 
the  giant  Pentagon  to  the  tiny  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 
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Development  of  the  TJ.S.  SALT  policy  la 
cited  by  Administration  officials  as  a  n^odel 
of  how  the  NSC  system  is  supposed  to  i^ork. 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  ofl  the 
SALT  talks,  which  are  secret,  few  of  fiiose 
involved  in  the  planning — past  or  preset — 
would  speak  on  the  record  in  National  J(our- 
ruU  Interviews.  But,  several  talked  on  a  not- 
for-attrlbutlon  basis.  ' 

Stakes:  A  comprehensive  arms-control 
agreement,  limiting  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons,  would  sharply  reduce  pres- 
sure for  spending  on  severed  major  strategic 
weapons  programs  under  development  by  the 
Pentagon. 

Defensive — But  the  limited  proposals  be- 
ing discussed  at  SALT  thus  far  would] cur- 
tall  only  the  Safeguard  antlballistic  s^em 
(ABM)  among  U.S.  programs.  The  Adhiin- 
Istratlon  has  begun  deployment  of  ^afe- 
guard,  which  has  an  estimated  cost  of  {$11.9 
blUlon. 

The  United  States  has  offered  to  halt  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard,  provided  that;  any 
SALT  agreement  covers  both  offensive  v^ap- 
ons  and  ABMs.  The  goal  Is  a  limit  oil  the 
Soviets'  powerful  SS-9  missile,  whichj  can 
carry  up  to  18  warheads. 

In  Une  with  its  stated  desire  to  go  slow 
on  ABM  because  of  the  negotiations,  the 
Administration  requested  only  $1.3  billion — 
a  relatively  small  amount — for  Safeguard  In 
the  fiscal  1972  budget. 

Offensive — In  the  pest  year,  the  Adnjinls- 
tratlon  also  began  deployUig  two  ma,1or  mis- 
sile systems,  the  sea-based  Poseidon  and 
land-based  Idinuteman  m,  both  hiving 
the  controversial  qualitative  improvement 
known  as  MIRV  (multiple  independently 
targe  table  reentry  vehicle). 

The  military  services  and  their  alU^  in 
Congress  have  resisted  demands  from  airms- 
control  advocates  that  deployment  of  MIRV 
warheads  be  stopped  to  avoid  possibly  ad- 
verse effects  at  SALT. 

The  Administration  also  has  begun  work 
on  two  additional  strategic  systems,  tht  B-1 
bomber  and  ULMS.  a  submarine  missll4  sys- 
tem Pirst  described  as  hedges  against  the 
possible  failtire  of  SALT,  the  two  systeir)s  are 
now  defended  by  the  Pentagon  simply  as 
replacements. 

No  SALT  agreement  has  been  considered 
that  would  preclude  deployment  of  Bt-1  or 
ULMS.  Both  are  now  in  the  researchtand- 
development  stage  and  would  be  enormpusly 
ez{>ensive  to  procTire  in  large  numbers,  The 
B-1  bomber  program  has  an  estimated  price 
tag  of  $9.8  billion.  The  Pentagon  has  given 
no  firm  estimate  of  UUCS'  ultimate  cost. 

Over-all  scope — National  Journal  deter- 
mined In  January  that  nearly  $68  bUllon 
remains  to  be  appropriated  for  62  aoajor 
weapons  systems,  strategic  and  tactlc$l.  In 
various  phases  of  development.  About  100 
other  systems,  also  being  planned,  could  add 
billions  in  development  smd  procurement 
costs.  (For  cost  figures  on  the  52  systen^a,  see 
No.  4.  p.  170.) 

NSC     STSTXM 

The  White  House  holds  tight  control  over 
U.S.  participation  in  the  SALT  talks. 

The  NSC  staff  under  Kissinger  sits  4t  the 
center  of  a  complex  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittee system  through  which  all  prellnjlnary 
analysis  for  SALT  was  coordinated.  Thfl  day- 
to-day  monitoring  of  the  talks  Is  closely  tied 
to  the  NSC  system  Changes  in  the  (basic , 
prearranged  U.S.  positions  are  cleared 
through  the  same  structure.  \ 

In  other  areas  bearing  directly  on  str^kteglc 
arms  policy,  the  committee  system  his  re- 
sponsibilities for:  ' 

Review  and  articulation  of  broad  ^licy, 
In  documents  like  the  President's  Pib.  25 
foreign  policy  message  to  Congress; 

Review  of  Pentagon  weapons  plans  aad  de- 
velopment of  broad  policy  directives  to  guide 
Pentagon  force  planning; 

Assessment  of  the  Soviet  threat. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  membership  of  the  various  commit- 
tees, generally  at  the  under  secretary  or  as- 
sistant secretary  level.  Includes  considerable 
overlap  among  officials  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, State  Department,  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  committees  consist 
of  the  same  officials  wearing  different  hats. 
Structure:  President  Nixon  moved  early  to 
revive  the  National  Security  Coimcil  as  the 
formal  mechanism  for  high-level  review  of 
Issues  requiring  Presidential  decision. 

The  NSC  Is  composed  nominally  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  with  other  policy- 
making officials  sitting  In  when  Invited. 

The  council  functions  as  a  court  of  final 
appeal  on  military  policy  issues  involving 
substantial  disagreement  within  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  distinctive  featiire  of  the  NSC  sys- 
tem under  Mr.  Nixon  Is  the  strong,  Independ- 
ent role  of  the  large  NSC  staff  assembled  for 
the  President  by  Kissinger.  The  110-member 
staff  is  the  focal  point  for  a  multilevel  struc- 
ture of  Interagency  committees  and  working 
groups  reaching  deep  into  the  national  se- 
cvirlty   bureaucracy. 

The  committees  are  chaired  by  Kissinger 
or  other  NSC  staff  members  and  composed 
of  a  shifting  cast  of  officials  from  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned.  These  groups 
meet  at  irregular  Intervals  to  review  the 
work  of  lower-level  working  groups  and  staff 
analysts  drawn  from  throughout  the 
government. 

Verification  Panel — The  focal  point  of  NSC 
control  over  the  U.S.  position  is  the  Verifica- 
tion Panel,  which  served  as  the  central  in- 
terdepartmental forum  during  the  extended 
period  while  U.S.  SALT  positions  were  be- 
ing worked  out.  The  panel  focused  its  anal- 
yses on  how  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with 
an  arms-control  agreement  and  what  dan- 
gers might  come  from  Soviet  cheating. 

It  continues  to  serve  as  the  forum  for 
preparing  summary  analyses  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  possible  shifts  in  the  basic  U.S.  bar- 
gaining position. 

The  panel  Is  chaired  by  Kissinger.  Its  meet- 
ings are  usually  attended  by  Gerard  C.  Smith, 
ACDA  director  and  chief  U.S.  negotiator  at 
SALT;  David  Packard,  deputy  secretary  of 
defense;  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney  General; 
John  N.  Irwin  II,  under  secretary  of  state; 
Richard  Helms,  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
director  (or  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  K.  Cushman, 
Jr.,  deputy  CIA  director);  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
Royal  B.  Allison,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  officer 
for  SALT  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  negotiat- 
ing team. 

Working  group — Below  the  panel  Is  the 
Verification  Panel  Working  Group,  which 
monitors  the  specific  detailed  analyses  asked 
for  by  the  panel,  delineates  the  conflicting 
agency  positions  where  they  exist,  prepares 
the  Initial  summaries  of  the  Verification 
Panel  and  assigns  specific  analytical  tasks 
to  staff  analysts,  or  to  special  study  groups 
and  government  offices  with  special  expertise. 

The  chairman  of  the  Verification  Panel 
Working  Group  is  K.  Wayne  Smith.  Kissin- 
ger's chief  deputy  for  analysis  and  former 
special  assistant  to  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defense  for  systems  anal- 
ysis under  former  Defense  Secretary  (1961- 
68)  Robert  S.  McNamara  (For  a  report  on 
the  Systevis  Analysis  Office,  see  Vol.  2,  No.  49, 
p.  2643.) 

The  Verification  Panel  Working  Group  Is 
composed  of  the  designated  representatives 
of  panel  members  (except  Mitchell).  The 
group's  current  members  are  Gardiner  L. 
Tucker,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
systems  analysis;  Spurgeon  M.  Keeny  Jr., 
ACDA  assistant  director  for  science  and  tech- 
nology: Ronald  I.  Spiers,  director  of  the 
State  Department  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs;  Gen.  Marvin  C.  Demler,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  special  assistant  for  arms  control. 
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and  a  CIA  representative  assigned  on  a  ro> 
tating  basis. 

The  Verification  Panel  Working  Group 
often  breaks  down  Into  ad  hoc  sessions  during 
the  development  of  an  analytical  effort,  with 
the  formal  members  frequently  represented 
by  designated  subordinates,  who  can  work 
full  time  on  SALT  problems.  Tucker's  special 
assistant  for  SALT,  Archie  Wood,  and  Col. 
Paul  R.  Von  Ins,  Gen.  Allison's  staff  assist^ 
ant.  often  sit  In  when  their  superiors  cannot 
be  present. 

The  detailed  analyses  of  strategic  weapons 
Issues  and  SALT  strategy  and  the  written 
sununarles  of  agency  views  are  prepared 
initially  by  staff  assistants  of  working  group 
members  or  are  farmed  out  to  specialists  in 
the  various  agencies,  in  psirtlcular  the  oiSce 
of  the  director  of  Defense  Department  re- 
search and  engineering.  ACDA  and  the  CIA. 
Where  the  work  is  done  and  the  level  at 
which  interagency  coordination  begins  vary 
widely.  Some  basic  policy  papers  are  written 
by  the  NSC  staff,  while  detailed  technical 
assessments  originate  with  the  scientific  staffs 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  concerned. 
Detailed  analytical  work  on  SALT  issues 
is  coordinated  by  Col.  Jack  Merrltt,  Wayne 
Smith's  principal  deputy  on  the  NSC  staff. 
"Backstopping  committee" — ^Day-to-day  li- 
aison with  the  negotiating  team,  clearing  In- 
structions to  the  delegation  and  deciding 
negotiating  tactics,  is  handled  by  a  so-called 
SALT  "backstopping  committee."  Plilllp  J. 
Parley,  ACDA  deputy  director.  Is  chairman, 
with  Keeny  acting  as  chairman  in  Parley's 
absence.  Membership  on  the  committee  Is 
basically  the  same  as  for  the  Verification 
Panel  Working  Group  and  Includes  Tucker, 
Demler  and  Spiers.  The  NSC  Is  represented 
by  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  senior  staff  member 
and  an  expert  in  Soviet  affairs. 

Much  of  the  routine  business  of  supporting 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  talks  is  handled 
without  formal  meetings. 

On  occasions  when  developments  at  the 
talks  raise  the  question  of  a  basic  change  In 
policy,  the  Issue  is  sent  to  the  Vertflcatlon 
Panel — and  ultimately  to  the  President— for 
decision. 

Negotiating  team — The  U.S.  negotiating 
team  at  SALT  Is  headed  by  Smith.  Other 
members  are  Paul  H.  Nltze,  former  deputy  de- 
fense secretary  (1967-69);  Harold  Brown, 
former  director  of  defense  research  and  engi- 
neering (1961-65)  and  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (1965-69),  J.  Graham  Parsons,  deputy 
for  SALT  in  the  State  Department's  Bureau 
of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  and  Allison. 

DPRC :  Weapons  systems  and  force  require- 
ments, which  coxUd  have  a  bearing  on  the 
bargaining  at  SALT,  are  reviewed  at  a  high 
interdepartmental  level  by  the  Defense  Pro- 
gram Review  Committee,  a  major  component 
of  the  NSC  structure. 

Roles,  composition— The  DPRC,  also 
chaired  by  Kissinger,  is  composed  essentially 
of  the  same  officials,  at  the  under  secreUry 
level,  who  sit  on  the  Verification  Panel. 

The  WPRC  Is  the  forum  for  integrating 
Pentagon  weapons  plans  Into  the  Administra- 
tion's broad  policy  objectives.  Including  anna 
control  efforts,  and  for  relating  the  whole  to 
the  federal  budget. 

The  DPRC  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  In- 
tegrating high-level  NSC  review  of  t^^  De- 
fense Department  budgetary  process  and  of 
bringing  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  officers  directly 
Into  the  process.  The  Joint  Chiefs  are  repre- 
sented at  all  levels  of  DPRC  reviews  and  anal- 
ysis. {For  more  on  the  defense  budget  system, 
including  the  DPRC's  role,  see  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
p.  9;  Vol.  2.  No.  49,  p.  2642;  and  Vol.  3,  No.  3, 
p.  166.)  ,_, 

NSC  analysis— The  DPRC  was  organlzea 
late  In  1969  In  an  effort  to  see  that  NSC  guid- 
ance on  Pentagon  programs  had  the  kind  or 
detailed  analytical  base  that  SALT  policy  wM 
afforded  by  the  Verification  Panel  structure. 
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The  DPRC  was  set  up  as  a  multilevel  com- 
mittee system  similar  to  that  of  the  Veri- 
fication Panel,  It  includes  several  of  the  same 
people,  with  Wayne  Smith  coordinating  the 
detailed  analyses  for  NSC. 

Intelligence:  Most  discussion  about  pos- 
sible SALT  agreements  and,  In  theory  at 
least,  the  rationales  for  U.S.  weapons  sys- 
tems, derive  from  intelligence  about  the 
Soviets  and  other  potential  enemies. 

Richard  Helms  Is  chief  intelligence  advisor 
to  the  President,  by  statute,  and  the  CIA, 
which  he  heads,  has  primary  responsibility 
for  evaluation  of  intelligence. 

CIA  officials  and  analysts  sit  as  members 
of  all  the  NSC  committees  and  study  groups. 

But  evaluation  of  the  evidence  is  an  Inex- 
act science  often  colored  by  the  differing 
missions  of  the  agencies  using  intelligence. 
Fundamental  to  disagreements  over  policy 
and  program  rationales  among  the  Intelli- 
gence agencies  are  their  differing  evaluations 
of  the  threat. 

jjSIB — In  addition  to  the  CIA,  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  Involved  In  na- 
tional security  affairs  have  some  Intelligence 
evaluation  capability.  An  effort  to  reach  a 
working  consensus  on  what  constitutes  the 
basic  threat  Is  made  through  the  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence Board,  chaired  by  Helms. 

Other  members  of  the  USIB  are  Howard  C. 
Brown  Jr.,  assistant  general  manager.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Ray  S.  Cline,  director 
of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Research;  Lt.  Gen.  Cushman, 
deputy  director  of  CIA;  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  V. 
Bennett,  director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency;  Vice  Adm.  Noel  Gayler,  director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency;  and  William 
C.  Sullivan,  deputy  director  of  FBI. 

USIB  is  charged  with  overseeing  and  coor- 
dinating the  exchange  of  intelligence  within 
the  government,  assigning  Intelligence  gath- 
ering tasks,  working  out  general  priorities 
on  collection  of  intelligence  and  supervising 
the  preparation  of  National  Intelligence 
Estimates. 

Collection — Basic  intelligence  on  strategic 
weapons  comes  from  several  sources. 

The  Air  Force's  National  Reconnaissance 
Officer  spends  about  $1  billion  a  year,  prin- 
cipally on  satellites  that  photograph  in  great 
detail  designated  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China. 

This  and  other  reconnaissance  gives  a 
fairly  accurate  count  of  missile  sUoe  (old  or 
under  construction),  activities  in  Soviet 
naval  shipyards  and  many  other  military 
activities. 

Technical  intelligence  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  Soviet  strategic  weapons  is  derived 
from  a  niunber  of  other  soTxrces  Including 
technical  and  military  Journals,  reports 
about  accomplishments  of  the  Soviet  space 
program,  selsmological  monitoring  of  nuclear 
warhead  tests,  radar  and  visual  monitoring 
of  missile  tests  and  analysis  of  the  external 
configuration  of  weapons  seen  on  parade  or 
in  photographs. 

Between  $5  billion  and  $6  billion  Is  spent 
every  year  by  the  various  agencies  on  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  Intelligence. 

The  AEC  has  primary  responsibility  for 
information  about  Soviet  nuclear  testing. 

The  National  Security  Agency,  which  em- 
ploys over  90.000  persons,  many  of  them  mili- 
tary personnel  from  the  security  branches 
of  the  three  services,  sjiends  nearly  $1  bUlion 
annually  monitoring  radio  transmissions  and 
radar  emissions  around  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  CIA,  State  Department 
and  the  military  intelligence  operations 
bring  together  vast  amounts  of  political 
Intelligence  from  open  and  covert  sources, 
Including  spies,  defectors,  foreign  publica- 
tions and  statements  by  officials. 
Threat  assessment:  According  to  NSC  offi- 
cials, all  departments  and  agencies  directly 
ooncemed  with  strategic  weapons  and  policy 
have  the  technical  expertise  to  evaluate  the 
basic  technical  intelligence. 
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CIA — Although  the  CIA  evaluates  intelli- 
gence, it  scrupuloxisly  avoids  making  poilcy 
recommendations. 

Helms  told  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  on  April  14  that  the  CIA  "can 
not  and  must  not  take  sides."  If  he  were  to 
advocate  a  particular  position,  he  said,  thoee 
reconamendlng  another  position  would  sus- 
pect "that  the  intelligence  presentation  has 
been  stacked  to  support  my  position,  and  the 
credibility  of  CIA  goes  out  ttie  window." 

DIA — Defense  Intelligence  Agency  analysts 
coordinate  work  done  directly  for  NSC 
through  Col.  John  V.  McLaln,  DIA  special 
assistant  for  NSC  matters. 

ACDA — Technical  analysis  for  ACDA, 
which  does  not  collect  intelligence  and 
which  does  not  participate  directly  In  the 
USIB  process,  is  carried  out  primarily  In  the 
Science  and  Technology  Bureau,  headed  by 
Keeny.  Before  going  to  ACDA  in  March  1969, 
Keeny  worked  on  strategic  weapons  Issues 
at  the  CIA  and  then  as  a  member  of  the  NSC 
staff.  His  deputy,  Sidney  N.  Graybeal,  was 
a  strategic  weapons  analyst  at  CIA. 

State  Department. — State  Dep€u-tment 
analysis  of  strategic  weapons  intelligence  is 
centered  In  the  office  of  Strategic  and  Gen- 
eral Research  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  which  has  a  direct  role  in  the 
USIB  process.  The  office  is  headed  by  Prank 
H.  Perez. 

Both  Keeny  and  Perez  played  vigorous 
roles  In  the  length  process  of  analysis  that 
went  into  the  U.S.  position  at  SALT. 

Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering.— A  i>artlcularly  influential  role  In 
evaluating  strategic  Intelligence  and  project- 
ing the  long-range  threat  is  played  by  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  headed  since  1965  by  John 
S.  Poster  Jr. 

Foster  is  the  principal  technical  adviser 
to  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird.  Foster's 
office  has  control  over  the  military  services' 
research  emd  development  money,  reviews 
the  services'  research-and-development 
budget  requests  each  year  for  Laird,  and  Is 
the  focal  point  in  assessing  the  progress  of 
weapons  research  and  development  programs 
under  way. 

According  to  Poster's  chief  deputy,  Eber- 
hardt  Rechtin,  the  principal  responsibility 
of  the  office  is  to  guide  the  long-range  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  wei4X>ns  programs  and  ensure 
that  U.S.  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  undertaken  that  will  avoid  a  "mil- 
itary Sputnik"  some  time  in  the  future. 

"Ova  main  worry  is  that  the  roof  will  fsdl 
In  during  the  1974-78  time  period,"  Rechtin 
said  in  an  interview. 

Foster's  office  developed  a  strong  Inde- 
pendent threat -assessment  capeblllty  and 
Foster  has  assumed  a  princlp>al  role  in  pre- 
paring the  rationales  for  major  research 
and  development  programs  based  on  that 
capability. 

The  de  facto  role  played  by  Foster's  office 
in  threat  assessment  has  been  formalized 
by  Laird  with  the  recent  creation  of  a  "net 
technical  assessment  group"  within  the 
Pentagon  headed  by  Foster  and  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  making  detailed  evaluations 
of  Soviet  weapons. 

"Model  system":  Several  top  NSC  officials 
said  that  the  interdepartmental  structure 
put  together  by  Kissinger,  in  particular  the 
Verification  Panel,  is,  as  one  official  put  It, 
"a  model  process  for  analyzing  Issues  for  the 
President  and  putting  everything  on  a  firm, 
factual  basis." 

"It's  Important  to  emphasize  that  It  is  an 
analjrtical  process,  not  a  deciBlon-makIng 
process,"  this  official  said.  "We  aren't  hashing 
out  a  final  consensus  to  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  ratification,  the  way  the  system 
operated  under  Eisenhower." 

CENTRAUZATION 

On  paper,  the  NSC  committee  system 
gathers  the  reins  of  power  into  the  White 
House,  with  every  issue  and  analysis  rising 
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through  levels  of  synthesis,  passing  through 
Kissinger's  bands  and  arriving  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  as  a  clear  set  of  options  with 
the  argiiments  for  and  against  fully  spelled 
out. 

But  NSC  officials  are  quick  to  place  their 
role  in  perspective. 

Rather  than  subordinating  the  traditional 
departments  and  agencies,  they  say,  the 
system  ensures  that  conflicting  agency  po«l- 
tlons  are  clearly  laid  out  for  the  President 
and  are  not  lost  in  a  compromise  negotiated 
at  lower  levels. 

The  NSC  interdepartmental  system  has 
been  clearly  predominant  in  the  articula- 
tion of  broad  policy  goals  in  documents  such 
as  the  President's  foreign  policy  message.  It 
has  also  dcxnlnated  the  Administration's 
SALT  policies,  but  it  has  had  a  much  leee 
central  role  in  decisions  on  U.S.  strategic 
weap>ons  programs. 

N9C  role:  Administration  oflldals  ques- 
tioned by  Naticmal  Journal  generally  agreed 
that  central  1?i1ng  SALT  policy  analysis  in  the 
N90  system  has  worked  out  well. 

Views  represented — According  to  NSC  offi- 
cials, the  interdepartmental  committees, 
such  as  the  Verification  Panel,  are  organized 
to  ensure  that  views  of  the  departments  in- 
volved are  fairly  represented. 

"The  President  tias  to  know  what  his  top 
advisers  think,"  one  NSC  staff  member  said. 

The  major  agencies  In  strategic  weapons 
deliberations — ACDA,  CIA  and  the  Defense 
Department — are  represented  at  all  levels  by 
officials  with  enough  rank  and  staff  resources 
to  strongly  represent  their  agency  interests. 

Kissinger's  staff  plays  an  Important  role  In 
pointing  the  direction  of  analysis — by  posing 
questions,  ctmllenging  agency  positions  and 
structuring  the  simunaries  presented  to  the 
Verification  Panel  or  other  high-level 
groups.  The  NSC  staff  also  has  the  primary 
role  in  writing  the  Administration's  policy 
statements  after  decisions  sire  made. 

"If  you  have  ever  read  any  of  Kissinger's 
books,  you  know  who  was  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  poilcy  message,"  one  former 
Pentagon  official  said. 

But,  one  NSC  staff  member  said,  "The  sys- 
tem doesn't  give  anybody  a  veto,  during  the 
preliminary  work  or  later.  The  top  j>eople 
can  question  anything  that  goes  on  and  can 
back  out  of  anything  the  lower-level  people 
might  have  agreed  to." 

One  high  official  said,  "We  dont  have  any 
illusions  about  standing  astride  the  access 
to  the  President.  The  top  people  can  and  do 
make  their  views  fully  known  in  NSC  meet- 
ings and  the  NSC  system  isn't  the  only 
channel  open  to  the  President." 

Function — The  NSC  official  said,  however, 
that  Kissinger  and  his  staff  "are  not  exactly 
intellectual  eunuchs,  mechanically  balancing 
other  i>eople's  arguments," 

"Henry  Is  the  President's  foreign  policy 
adviser  and  he  gives  advice.  So  do  a  lot  of 
other  people."  he  said. 

The  kinds  of  analyses  that  are  done,  the 
way  the  choices  are  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  NSC  and  the  shape  of  the  re- 
sulting policies  inevitably  reflect  the  biases 
of  the  President  and  his  leading  officials,  such 
as  Kissinger. 

"Obviously,  there's  no  such  thing  as  pure 
analysis,"  one  top  NSC  official  said.  "The 
cliche  is  'the  assumptions  drive  the  analysis,' 
but  the  point  of  the  kind  of  analysis  the 
NSC  has  done  is  to  make  sure  the  assump- 
tions are  explicit,  spelled  out,  understood." 

SALT  example — ^The  detailed  and  pro- 
tracted analyses  that  want  into  preparation 
of  the  U.S.  positions  at  SALT  are  regarded  by 
the  officials  involved  as  an  example  of  the 
NSC  system  at  its  beet. 

Administration  officials  interviewed  by  Na- 
tional Journal  agree  that  the  Verification 
Panel  system  under  Kissinger  has  dealt 
fairly  with  all  sides  in  its  analysis  and  sum- 
maries of  issues  for  the  President. 

"Everyone  had  his  day  in  court  at  every 
stage  in  the  process,"  an  ACDA  official  said. 
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"By  txylng  to  ensure  that  conflicting  [views 
were  clearly  represented,  the  system  pro- 
tected against  thing*  being  forced  l|to  a 
simple-minded  consensus." 

A  full  hearing  for  ACDA  In  the  highest 
policy  councils  has  not  meant  that  evantual 
U.S.  policies  have  reflected  ACDA's  position 
on  major  SALT  Issues.  As  an  examplf,  the 
basic  disagreement  between  ACDA  ank  the 
Pentagon  over  whether  a  ban  on  MIRys  C€m 
be  adequately  monitored  to  prevent  cheating, 
has  been  resolved  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  favor  of  the  Pentagon  view  that  no  fdlRV 
ban  is  feasible. 

Despite  these  occasional  setbacks]  an- 
other ACDA  official  said,  "the  system]  gives 
agencies  like  ACDA  a  full-fledged  rale  In 
formulation  of  military  policy,  inatekd  of 
treating  them  as  appendages  off  to  one  side." 

He  added  that  the  interdepartmental  dls- 
cuselcns  have  had  an  educational  benept. 

"The  fear  of  the  unknown  that  generally 
makes  top  officials  suspicious  of  aims  ojntrol 
has  been  reduced.  Just  knowing  whit  the 
technical  pros  and  cons  are  may  supp  y  the 
confidence  in  the  arms  control  approaci  i  that 
will  be  needed  among  high-level  offlc^ls  to 
get  an  agreement." 

Differences:  The  Pentagon  holds  th^  edge 
when  technical  disagreements  arise  ove 
rent  Soviet  capabilities,  the  time  frariie  for 
future  Soviet  technological  advances ,  the 
technical  problems  of  verification  and  other 
Issues. 

Here  the  relative  technical  analysis 
blUtlee  of  the  agencies  Involved  in 
poOlcy   come   Into   play. 

Resources — Officials  involved  In  the  inaly 
sis  process  acknowledge  that  the  Secret  uy  of 
Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  hav^  "al 
most  limitless  resources  to  call  on, 
NSC  staff  member  described  it. 

"They  have  the  technical  manpowek'  and 
some  very  Influential  people,"  he  said 
of  course  they  have  a  lot  bigger  constltiiency 
than  the  other  agencies,  but  this  is  all  recog 
nlzed.  The  Important  point  Is  that  it 
doesn't  do  them  that  much  good  If 
arguments  are  bad." 

NSC  officials  describe  the  ACDA  teclinlcal 
staff  a«  small  but  veo^  capable.  An  ACDA 
official  emphasized  that  they  were  un4er  no 
constraints  In  making  their  views  knarnm. 

Tbs  total  ACDA  budget  of  $10  million  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  one  of  the  newi  F-15 
fighters  emerging  from  the  Pentagon  research 
and  development  mill.  But  ACDA  officials 
emphasize  that  they  have  no  Inferlorlt?  com- 
plex In  evaluation  of  technical  InteUtgence 
or  other  technical  assessment  issues. 

Estimates — The  National  Intelllgeno*  Esti- 
mates prepared  by  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board  are  Intended  to  be  an  agreed* upon 
summary  of  the  range  of  possible  futufe  de- 
veiopments  In  Soviet  weapons. 

The  estimates  are  seldom  the  last  vKtd  for 
U.S.  weapons  planning  or  the  development 
of  rationales  for  those  weapons. 

The  format  of  the  estimates  ("If  tlie  So- 
viets do  this,  then  they  may  have  x  capability 
within  y  number  of  years")  leaves  a  lot  of 
room  for  Interpretation.  In  addition,  there  la 
provision  for  carrying  through  disagree- 
ments over  specific  estimates  In  the  fqrm  of 
footnotes. 

Institutional  biases — The  different  missions 
and  perspectives  of  the  offices  contributing  to 
threat  assessment  lead  to  differences  l|i  em- 
phasis on  what  factors  to  emphasly*  in  (xMlcy 
planning. 

"Of  course  there  are  biases  In  threat  pro- 
jections, but  they  are  mil  understood,"  one 
NSC  official  said,  "Part  of  our  Job  Is  to.  make 
sure  all  the  positions  are  represented.* 

An  ACDA  official  aald,  "Johnny  Fester's 
cOce  has  responsibility  for  developing  U.S. 
weapons  technology  and  a  reasonabis  case 
can  be  made  for  his  Insistence  that  Ue  has 
to  assume  the  worst  possible,  realistically 
possible,  threat  for  planning  purposes. 

"We  have  different  responsibilities  a^d  we 
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tend  to  emphasize  the  Improbability  of  the 
worst  possible  case." 

The  CIA,  as  the  principal  official  evaluation 
agency,  often  is  caught  in  the  middle.  Helms 
was  called  to  appear  in  secret  session  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
April  1969,  when  committee  members  ex- 
pressed skepticism  about  intelligence  used 
by  Laird  in  defending  the  Safeguard  ABM 
and  about  Laird's  claim  that  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile deployments  proved  they  were  "going  for 
a  first  strike,"  a  claim  not  based  on  any 
agreed  USIB  assessment. 

More  recently.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D- 
Wash.,  disclosed  the  discovery  In  satellite 
photographs  of  Soviet  missile  silos,  which  he 
said  were  larger  than  these  normally  associ- 
ated with  the  largest  Soviet  ICBM,  the  SS-9. 

Laird  said  in  a  New  York  speech  April  21 
that  the  new  silos  signal  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  giant  missiles  for  the  Soviets  and 
that  this  "must  be  of  major  concern  .  .  ." 
He  said  the  United  States  might  be  forced 
to  take  unspecified  "additional  offsetting 
actions"  to  balance  the  Soviet  activity, 
if  the  SALT  talks  fail  to  produce  an  agree- 
ment. 

ACDA  low  profile— The  high  vlslbUlty  of 
these  and  similar  interpretations  of  the 
Soviet  threat  has  led,  according  to  ACDA 
officials,  to  private  criticisms  from  arms- 
control  advocates  that  ACDA  should  be  do- 
ing more  to  publicize  alternative  viewpoints. 

A  top  ACDA-SALT  official  told  National 
Journal  that  Smith,  Parley  and  the  other 
ACDA  participants  in  the  SALT  process  de- 
cided in  the  beginning  to  try  to  influence 
Administration  policy  from  the  inside,  with- 
out attempting  to  make  their  views  public 
through  friendly  Members  of  Congress,  the 
academic  community  or  leaks  to  the  press. 

"The  country  hM  a  military  policy.  Our 
role  is  to  try  to  influence  that  policy,"  he 
said.  "It  was  decided  in  the  beginning  that 
the  quickest  way  to  lose  credibility  and  kill 
our  effectiveness  was  to  get  Involved  In  try- 
ing to  build  up  outside  preastire." 

OUTSIDE   AOVISZX8 

Strategic  weapons  policy  Is  Influenced 
from  outside  the  government  by  a  diffuse 
array  of  advisory  committees,  contract  re- 
search organizations,  academic  consultants 
and  sclentlflc  advisers. 

Many  of  the  current  precepts  guiding 
strategic  weapons  analysis  and  doctrine  may 
be  traced  back  through  20  years  of  academic 
theorizing  and  technological  change. 

Advisory  committees :  The  President  is  ad- 
vised on  aspects  of  strategic  weapons  policy 
by  a  number  of  high-level  committees  at 
outside  experts. 

FIAB — The  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board  is  charged  with  reviewing  operations 
of  the  entire  U.S.  intelligence  community 
and  suggesting  ways  to  improve  the  collec- 
tion and  coordination  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties. The  board  Is  composed  of  nine  leading 
businessmen  and  former  government  officials. 
Including  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  R- 
N.T.;  Prank  Pace  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (1950-53)  and  retired  chairman  of 
General  Dynamics  Corp.;  Edwin  H.  Land, 
founder  of  Polaroid  Corp.  The  current  chair- 
man is  retired  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson  Jr., 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (1961-63). 
The  board  has  been  given  a  formal  role  in 
the  annual  review  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
program. 

Scientists — A  special  panel  on  strategic 
weapons  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  reviews  specific  weapons  research, 
when  asked,  and  offers  the  President  its 
opinion  on  whether  they  seem  worthwhile. 
The  Science  Advisory  Committee  is  headed 
by  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  currently  Edward  E.  David  Jr., 
former  scientist  for  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. The  committee's  special  strategic 
weapons  panel  was  disbaTuied  in  August 
1970,   with   the   resignation   of   Lee   A.   Du- 
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Bridge  as  OST  director.  David  lias  not  yet 
named  a  new  panel. 

The  former  strategic  weapons  panel  was  - 
headed  by  Sidney  D.  Drell,  assistant  director 
of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center 
Standard  University,  Drell  criticized  the  Ad- 
ministration's Safeguard  ABM  plans  in  con- 
gressional testimony  last  year. 

ACDA  committee — The  General  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
armament  Agency  is  composed  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  list  of  former  government  officials, 
Including  former  Secretary  of  State  (19G1- 
69)  Dean  Rusk;  John  J.  McCloy,  former 
Military  Governor  for  Germany  (1949-53), 
former  president  of  the  World  Bank  (1947- 
49)  and  arms  control  adviser  to  President 
Kennedy;  Cyrxus  R.  Vance,  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  (1964-67),  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (1962-64)  and  deputy  chief 
negotiator  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on 
Vietnam  (1968-69);  and  William  C.  PVwter, 
first  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dte- 
eu'mament  Agency  ( 1961-69) . 

The  group  proposed  in  March  1970  that 
the  President  seek  at  SALT  a  freeze  by  both 
Bides  on  the  deployment  of  new  weapons, 
including  MIRV  and  improved  surface-to- 
air  missiles. 

On  several  occasions  the  group  has  advised 
the  President  that  the  United  States  should 
abandon  Its  insistence  that  a  MIRV  ban  re- 
quires on-site  inspection  and  should  seek  an 
agreement  halting  testing  and  production  of 
MIRV  systems. 

Committee  members  have  taken  an  in- 
creasingly active  role  in  public  criticism  al 
Administration  SALT  policy.  One  member. 
Poster,  has  been  advocating  publicly  in  re- 
cent months  a  total  ban  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing,  a  complete  band  on  ABM  de- 
plo3rinent,  production  and  testing  and  a  ban 
on  MIRV  testing. 

None  of  these  suggestions  has  been 
accepted. 

Pentagon  advisers:  E^ch  of  the  Ballltary 
services  supports  a  scientific  advisory  board 
of  defense-oriented  scientists  to  advise  on 
weapons  research  and  development. 

Science  board — In  addition,  the  Defense 
Science  Board,  currently  headed  by  Gerald  F. 
Tape,  performs  In  advisory  function  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  director  of  de- 
fense research  and  engineering. 

Tape  is  an  academic  physicist  and  former 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  (1963-69). 

The  board  has  had  a  continuing  role  In  re- 
viewing the  Safeguard  program  and  has  been 
asked  for  opinions  on  a  number  of  other 
programs  currently  under  development.  In- 
cluding the  Anny's  Hardslte  ABM  concept,  to 
which  the  board  gave  high  priority  In  a  1969 
review. 

Consultants — Countless  academic  scien- 
tists and  Industry  researchers  and  engineers 
consult  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  with 
offices  throughout  the  Pentagon.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Pentagon  and  the  services  support 
a  long  list  of  contract  research  organization* 
for  both  pwlicy  analysis  and  technical  re- 
search and  development. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Rand 
Corp.  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Former  Rand 
associates  are  scattered  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  academic  community. 
Richard  Latter,  a  long-time  Pentagon  con- 
sultant from  Rand,  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  and  a  principal  figure 
in  developing  the  Safeguard  ABM,  is  fcerving 
as  a  technical  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  SALT. 

O'Neill  panel— The  efforts  of  a  group  « 
scientists,  called  together  by  John  Poster  to 
review  the  Safeguard  plans  for  fiscal  1971, 
offer  an  example  of  the  role  those  advisory 
groups  play  in  strategic  weapons  policy. 

The  panel  of  seven  scientists,  called  the 
Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Safeguard,  was  headed  by 
Lawrence  H.  O'NeUl,  president  of  the  River- 
side Research  Institute  in  New  York  »n<l  ' 
professor  at  Columbia  University.  The  pan« 
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was  selected  by  Poster  to  include  scientlBts 
who  favor  and  scientists  who  oppose 
Safeguard. 

Poster  asked  the  group  only  to  comment  on 
the  technical  capablUty  of  Safeguard  to  meet 
the  Soviet  threat  as  projected.  It  was  asked 
specifically  not  to  consider  strategic,  political 
or  diplomatic  factors. 

After  three  days  of  Pentagon  meetings,  the 
panel  reported  it  felt  Safeguard  was  adequate 
for  the  "thin"  area  defense  missions  in  its 
rationale,  but  that  if  the  primary  mission 
were  to  protect  Mlnuteman,  the  Pentagon 
should  move  ahead  quickly  on  the  Hardslte 
concept. 

This  qualified  endorsement  was  later  cited 
by  Foster  in  congressional  bearings  as  en- 
dorsement that  the  Safeguard  system  could 
•do  the  Job  the  Pentagon  wanted  it  to  do." 
The  assertion  led  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght, 
D-Ark.,  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chair- 
man, to  charge  that  the  panel's  conclusions 
had  been  distorted  to  provide  "window  dress- 
ing" for  Safeguard. 

The  charge  of  vrindow  dressing  was  also 
raised  about  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Strategic  Wei^Mns,  which  passed  on 
the  Safeguard  plan  after  a  meeting  with 
Foster  March  17,  1969,  three  days  after  Mr. 
Nixon  announced  his  ABM  decision.  Defense 
intellectuals:  Kissinger  came  to  prominence 
m  the  closed  world  of  the  so-called  "defense 
intellectuals,"  academic  theorists  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  immense  on  the  rationales 
behind  deterrence  strategies.  If  not  on  the 
actual  course  of  weapons  development. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  theo- 
rists and  writers  on  wei^Mns  strategy  are 
Thomas  C.  Schelling,  a  Harvard  professor; 
Herman  Kahn,  director  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute; Albert  Wohlstetter,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  and  Donald  O.  Bren- 
nan,  Hudson  Institute  staff  member.  They 
consult  regularly  with  Pentagon  and  other 
government  officials  and  testify  frequently 
before  oongressional  oommlttees. 

Kissinger  himself  wrote  prollflcaUy  on 
strategic  weapons  Issues  and  NATO  policy 
while  a  Harvard  professor  and  served  as  con- 
sultant, at  various  times  since  the  late  19508, 
to  the  Pentagon  and  ACDA,  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  CotmcU  during  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

CUI'IUIBIC 

The  Administration's  machinery  for  pro- 
ducing national  security  policy  Is  not  uni- 
versally admired. 

A  former  high-level  scientific  adviser  to 
the  Pentagon,  who  asked  not  to  be  tuuned, 
said  in  an  interview: 

"The  most  Important  thing  is  whether  the 
system  really  confronts  its  own  biases  and 
produces  truly  objective  assessments  of  the 
relative  risks  involved  between  a  something- 
less-than-foolproof  arms-control  agreement 
and  a  continuation  of  the  arms  race  into  a 
new  era  of  particularly  threatening  and 
costly  technology. 

"I  don't  think  the  NSC  debates  have  done 
this;  but  even  worse,  a  lot  of  dubious  mili- 
tary hardware  is  being  Justified  in  the  name 
of  arms  control — bargaining  chips,  as  they're 
called — and  the  public  has  been  softened  up 
for  blaming  it  on  the  Russians  if  the  talks 
fall." 

ABM  villain:  A  number  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's critics  point  to  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  Safeguard  ABM  as  a  principal 
source  of  subsequent  Inhibitions  on  U.S. 
SALT  policy. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Inherited  an 
ABM  program,  the  Sentinel,  when  it  came 
into  office,  as  well  as  a  rising  groundswell  of 
opposition  in  Congress  and  the  scientific 
community  to  the  ABM  concept.  It  was  aUo 
faced  with  Army  proposals  for  expanding 
Sentinel. 

Stone — Jeremy  J.  Stone,  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Sclentuts,  said  that  the  Administration  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  its  revised  version 
of  Sentinel,  renamed  Safeguard,  has  vastly 
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complicated  all  subsequent  thinking  on  arms 
control  and  strategic  weapons. 

Stone  said  the  Safeguard  ABM  concept  has 
been  very  costly  politically  because  its  ra- 
tionales emphasized  the  viUnerabillty  of 
Mlnuteman  missiles.  The  Administration  was 
emphasizing  the  vulnerability  of  one  weapon, 
Mlnuteman,  to  help  sell  Congress  on  the  idea 
of  another.  Safeguard,  he  said. 

Scoville — The  projections  of  the  threat  to 
Mlnuteman  that  the  Soviets  could  be  capable 
of  posing  by  the  mid-1970s,  which  are  the 
basis  for  Safeguard  deployment,  have  been 
central  to  most  subsequent  SALT  analysis, 
in  the  view  of  Herbert  Scoville  Jr.,  a  leading 
critic  of  Administration  strategic  weapons 
policy  and  a  former  assistant  director  for 
science  and  technology  for  ACDA.  Scoville 
left  ACDA  in  the  early  months  of  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Scoville  said  that  many  of  the  argtiments 
offered  by  the  Administration  in  explanation 
of  strategic  weapons  policies  are  familiar  to 
long-time  participants  in  strategic  weapons 
debates  and  represent  the  "predominance  of 
Johnny  Foster's  shop." 

Blitz;  Scoville  said  that  Foster  and  other 
weapons  experts  viewing  strategic  weapons 
"as  essentially  a  series  of  technical  problems 
to  be  solved"  prevailed  in  the  early  months 
of  the  Administration  debates  because  they 
used  strong  and  imaginative  projections  of 
weapons  advances  the  Soviets  are  technically 
capable  of  making. 

These  projections  of  a  possible  Soviet 
threat  were  derived  in  part  from  new  Intelli- 
gence about  Soviet  SS-9  deployments  and 
multiple  warhead  testing. 

According  to  Scoville,  "The  basic  problem 
with  new  Intelligence  is  that  it  is  easy  to 
have  differing  points  of  view  about  what  it 
implies.  One  can  construct  quite  plausible, 
highly  technical  interpretations  and,  even 
Inadvertently,  overwhelm  people  for  whom 
the  intelligence  and  the  arguments  are 
somewhat  new." 

Scoville  thinks  that  technical  assessments 
are  getting  a  much  more  skeptical  look  In 
Administration  debates  now. 

Effects :  One  former  ACDA  official  says  that 
the  assigned  role  of  the  Verification  Panel 
and  the  pressures  that  led  to  its  formation — 
dissatisfaction  with  the  eariler  treatment  of 
verification  problems  and  the  possible  dan- 
gers from  Soviet  cheating — have  served  to 
reinforce  the  technological,  "worst  csm"  ap- 
proach to  strategic  arms  problems  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other,  softer  arguments. 

"On  the  one  side  there  is  given  a  strong, 
not  totally  unrealistic  technical  argument 
emphasizing  what  they  (the  Soviets)  could 
do  if  they  wanted.  On  the  other  is  the  argu- 
ment, perhaps  in  equally  technical  temos, 
which  says,  'well,  maybe  It  Is  possible,  but  it 
is  highly  improbable,' "  he  said.  "The  cur- 
rent sy3l«m  seems  to  me  to  favor  the  first 
way  of  thinking." 

NSC  officials  say  that  projections  of  what 
the  Soviets  are  technically  capable  of  doing 
within  a  given  time  frame  have  to  be  the 
primary  basis  for  prudent  policy  making. 

The  President's  Feb.  25  foreign  policy  mes- 
sage says  the  existing  military  balance  "does 
not  permit  us  to  Judge  the  significance  of 
Soviet  actions  only  by  what  they  say — or  even 
what  we  believe — are  their  intentions.  We 
must  measure  their  actions,  at  least  In  part, 
against  their  capabilities." 

Yardstick. — The  principal  measuring  rod 
for  Interpreting  intelligence  about  Soviet 
weapons  is  what  is  known,  for  example,  about 
missile  accuracy  or  silo  hardness,  from  VS. 
experience. 

This  Is  the  argument  frequently  used  by 
Foster  and  other  Pentagon  officials  to  bol- 
ster their  case  for  continued  heavy  expendi- 
tures in  weapons  research  and  development. 

Rebuttal — Scoville  and  others.  Including 
Herbert  York,  former  director  of  defense 
research  and  engineering  (1958-61) ,  and  self- 
described  longtime  "participant  In  the  arms 
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race"  now  turned  opponent  of  Safeguard, 
say  that  measuring  Soviet  capability  by  U.S. 
experience  can  create  a  self-contained  action- 
reaction  cycle  within  U.8.  weapons  develop- 
ment, which  may  bear  only  indirectly  on 
actual  Soviet  progress  and  contributes  to  a 
self-generated  arms  race. 

One  former  top  Pentagon  analyst  notes 
that  the  NSC  interdepartmental  committee 
system  "probably  serves  the  President  well 
to  the  extent  that  it  makes  sure  that  every- 
one is  arguing  about  the  same  things." 

"But  in  strategic  issues,  it's  very  dangerous 
if  the  Interdepartmental  coordination  serves 
to  give  all  arguments  a  kind  of  artificial 
equality,"  he  adds. 

"This  is  particularly  important  in  arms 
control  issues  because  some  of  the  crucial 
variables  are  not  really  susceptible  to  qualita- 
tive analysis  or  even  perhaps  to  fully  arti- 
culate expression  on  paper. 

Scoville  says  that  this  is  a  basic  danger 
deriving  from  the  rise  of  "worst  case"  tech- 
nical analysis  to  the  position  of  primacy  in 
arms-control  policy  making. 

"What's  needed  Is  a  President  with  the  in- 
clination to  challenge  all  the  technical  gob- 
bledygook  and  say  'Well,  why  Is  that  im- 
portant?'" ScovUle  said.  Limited  options: 
Several  factors  have  Joined,  in  the  view  of 
some  critics  of  Administration  policies,  to 
produce  an  overly  cautious,  limited  view  of 
the  choices  available  on  strategic  weapons 
questions. 

One  former  Pentagon  systems  analyst  says 
that  the  original  ABM  decision  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  options  and  arguments  that 
really  left  little  choice. 

The  inherited  Sentinel  system  was  already 
well  along,  with  production  engineering  al- 
ready under  way  and  7,300  employees  of 
prime  and  first  level  subcontractors  already 
working.  In  addition,  nearly  $6  bUllon  had 
already  been  spent  since  1958  on  developing 
ABM  technology  and  the  Army  was  wholly 
committed.  These  factors  and  the  strong 
arguments  demonstrating  the  potential  So- 
viet threat  made  killing  ABM  an  unlikely 
choice. 

The  choice  of  expanding  Sentinel  was  chal- 
lenged as  a  destabilizing  move  in  the  strate- 
gic weapons  balance  and  as  being  too 
expensive. 

Support  of  the  basic  Safeguard  concept, 
primarily  the  work  of  Foster,  was  widespread. 

Other  ABM  concepts,  such  as  the  Hard- 
Bite  concept  of  strong  silo  defenses,  were  not 
offered  as  short-range  options. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  message.  In 
disoiisslng  the  broad  alternatives  studied  for 
NATO  deterrence,  presents  a  similar  limited 
set  of  choices:  "reliance  on  conventional 
forces  alone;  early  response  with  nuclear 
weapons;  a  flexible  strategy  that  does  not 
preclude  or  force  either  kind  of  response." 

The  Pentagon  and  the  NBC  analysis  struc- 
ture have  been  directed  to  study  the  means 
of  Implementing  the  third  choice. 
Choices  fenown:  NSC  officials  say  that  the 
system  serves  the  President  well.  They  em- 
phasize that  the  President  has  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  strategic  weapons  tssuae. 

"The  President  gets  detailed  papers  on 
these  Issues,"  one  NSC  staff  member  said. 
"None  of  those  one-page  summaries  you  bear 
about  In  other  areas." 

One  AODA  official  said  that  Kissinger  Is 
a  "powerful  source  of  continuity  in  arms 
control  debates"  and  that  he  has  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  having  all  sides  fairly 
represented. 

A  former  NSC  staff  member  who  partici- 
pated in  the  SALT  preparation  process  told 
National  Journal,  "U  it  turns  out  that  ths 
Administration  Is  not  taking  the  right  ap- 
proach to  SALT,  it  won't  be  because  alterna- 
tive cotirses  weren't  known." 


Kissinger:   Masteb  Stkatxcibt 
Henry   A.   Kissinger,   47,   assistant  to  the 
President  for  national  security  affairs,  is  a 
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powerful   and    contxoverslai    flgiire   In 
Nixon  Admlnlatxatlon. 

Many  In  Congress,  tbe  press  and  the  pubUo 
believe — rtghtly  or  wrongly — that  he  and 
ataS  wield  more  Influence  In  the  maldng  of 
rorelgn  poUcy  than  the  State  Department  or 
the  Pentagon. 

Kissinger's  role  has  been  criticized  becaiue 
his  power  Is  not  balanced  by  accountability 
to  congressional  committees.  He  has  been 
the  key  figure  in  the  Administration's  revival 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

Academic  backffround:  Kissinger  estab- 
lished himself  academically  by  elaborating  a 
refinement  of  the  balance-of -power  approach 
to  diplomacy.  In  1957  he  criticized  the  "mas- 
sive retaliation"  doctrine  at  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  and  argued  Instead  for 
developing  a  flexible  capability  to  fl^ht 
limited  nuclear  or  ooDventlonal  wars. 

Kissinger  taught  at  Harvard  nnlver$lty 
from  the  time  he  received  his  doctorata  in 
1954  until  December  1968  when  he  Was 
designated  as  Mr.  Nixon's  natlo>nal  security 
adviser.  (In  January  1971  he  resigned  fKxn 
the  Harvard  faculty  to  remain  at  the  White 
House.)  j 

Consultant:  While  at  Harvard,  he  Ueld 
advisory  positions  in  the  foreign  poUcy  estiib- 
llshment.  Including  poets  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  ( 1956-60) ,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (1961-68).  He 
advised  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnscm  in  a  personal  capacity.  He  also 
directed  foreign  policy  studies  for  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  P>und  and  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  was  foreign  policy 
adviser  to  Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  during  his  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
the  Republican  Presidentlsd  nomlnatiotk  In 
1968. 

Kissinger  is  the  author  of  three  bootcs:  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy* 


NrtoN  Goals:  Sthknoth  akd  STAsiLrrt 

President  Nixon  speUed  out  the  Admltls- 
trstlon's  approach  to  strategic  forces  pfen- 
ning In  his  Feb.  25  foreign  policy  messaga 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  while  he  Is  committed 
to  keeping  strategic  forces  strong.  "I  am 
equally  committed  to  seeking  a  stable  stra- 
tegic relationship  with  the  Soviet  Uiiton 
through  negotiations." 

He  added :  "There  is  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween these  goals;  they  are  in  lact 
complementary." 

World  view:  The  President's  message  re- 
peatedly reafflrmts  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
act  as  peacekeeper  in  a  world  where  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  ithe 
two  most  powerful  nations,  "conduct  global 
policies  that  bring  their  interests  into  con- 
tention across  a  broad  range  of  Issues."    . 

Linkage — The  President  emphasized  in  a 
number  of  contexts  that  the  basic  alni  of 
U.S.  policy  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  should  not  be  tempted  Into  "bolder 
challenges"  as  their  strategic  power  np- 
proaches  parity  with  that  of  the  United 
States^ 

The'  President  cited  the  Soviet  Union's 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  its  naval  exer- 
cises in  the  Caribbean  as  examples  of  policies 
and  actions  that,  in  his  view,  may  stem  ftom 
a  Soviet  "failure  to  appreciate  the  risks  and 
consequences  of  probing  for  advantages  or 
testing  the  limits  of  toleration." 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  carried  this  argumfent 
a  step  further  In  March  10  testimony  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"We  will  pay  a  very  high  price  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  diplomacy  if  we  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  a  clearly  evlc^snt 
strategic  superiority,  even  were  that  si4>e- 
rlorlty  to  have  no  practical  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange,"  Moorer 
said. 

Carrot  and  ttick — In  the  President's  e4tl 
mate,  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  h&ve 
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reached  a  level  of  rough  parity  that  affords 
a  basU  for  structuring  a  stable  balance  of 
power  between  the  two  superpowers. 

The  President's  message  held  out  tbe 
promise  of  accommodation  through  SALT 
and  other  negotiations — on  Berlin,  force 
reductions  in  Europe  and  mutual  efforts  to 
reach  sUbUlty  in  the  Middle  East.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  policy  embraces  a  steady 
buildup  of  new  weapons. 

Most  of  the  major  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  new  Pentagon  budget 
would  receive  substantial  Increases  In  pro- 
posed funding  for  fiscal  1972.  Pentagon  wit- 
nesses at  several  congressional  hearings 
argued  last  year  that  spending  on  Safeguard 
ABM.  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Navy's  new  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  and  deployment  of 
multiple  Independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicle  (MIRV)  warheads  on  the  Minute- 
man  and  Poseidon  missiles  all  give  added 
credibility  to  the  President's  foreign  policy 
efforts.  {FOT  a  summary  of  the  fiscal  1972 
defence,  budget,  see  No.  6,  p.  290.) 

The  threat:  The  Administration  is  confi- 
dent that  VS.  forces  are  designed  to  conform 
to  the  nation's  policy  of  nuclear  stability. 
This  confidence  is  coupled  with  doubts  about 
Soviet  intentions. 

"Soviet  deployments  make  us  uncertain 
whether  the  USSR  has  made  a  similar  na- 
tional commitment  to  strategic  equlllbrlimi," 
the  President  said  In  his  foreign  policy 
message.  "By  any  standard,  we  believe  the 
nvmiber  of  Soviet  strategic  forces  now  ex- 
ceeds the  level  needed  for  deterrence." 

Flexible  response:  Defense  planners  fear 
that  a  strengthening  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces  will  weaken  any  deterrent  effect  that 
U.S.  strategic  forces  have  on  Soviet  military 
moves  that  might  trigger  a  nuclear  exchange. 

This  link  between  strategic  forces  and 
possible  Soviet  boldness  is  of  particular  con- 
cern in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
planning,  where  ensuring  the  credibility  of 
the  UJ3.  pledge  of  its  strategic  forces  has 
been  a  central  problem  since  NATO  was 
formed. 

President  Kennedy  in  1961  had  character- 
ized the  situation  as  a  "choice  between 
humiliation  and  all-out  nuclear  action." 

Similarly,  Mr.  Nixon  said  in  his  message: 
"No  NATO  leader  should  be  left  with  the 
choice  between  capitulation  and  Immediate 
resort  to  general  nuclear  war." 

Dbvzlopmxnt  of  UjS.  SALT  Position 

The  U.S.  negotiating  position  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  Is  the  product 
of  lengthy  deliberations  that  have  gone 
through  several  phases  since  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration began. 

Groundwork:  The  SALT  talks  were  slated 
to  begin  In  August  1968,  during  the  Johnson 
Administration.  But  they  were  postponed 
when  the  Soviets  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  a 
few  days  before  the  scheduled  opening  ses- 
sion. {For  details  of  events  leading  to  SALT, 
see  Vol.  1.  No.  3.  p. 136.) 

A  UJ3.  position  calling  for  a  ban  on  ABM 
systems  had  been  prepared  by  an  ad  hoc 
group  In  the  Ofllce  of  the  Defense  Secretary. 
According  to  a  former  Defense  Department 
systems  analyst,  who  declined  to  be  quoted 
by  name,  there  was  little  interdepartmental 
coordination  or  special  analysis  of  that  orig- 
inal proposal. 

Internal  Pentagon  disagreement  over  the 
Administration's  decision  In  1967  to  proceed 
with  an  ABM,  tbe  Army's  Sentinel  system, 
was  the  impetus  for  an  ABM  ban. 

Nixon  reassessment:  At  the  start  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  a  wide-ranging  reas- 
sessment of  U.S.  policy  was  initiated.  The 
SALT  talks  were  delayed  further. 

An  early  National  Security  Strategy  Mem- 
orandum directed  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  study  SALT  options. 
A  group  was  then  set  up,  headed  by  Philip 
J.  Farley,  AODA  deputy  director. 
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The  ACDA  study  produced  four  possible 
combinations  of  limitations  on  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons,  and  presented  arguments 
about  the  risks  and  benefits  of  each. 

The  President  gave  the  go-ahead  in  June 
1969  for  U.S.  participation  In  the  talks, 
which  began  the  following  November. 

Verification  Panel:  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
assistant  to  the  President  for  national  se- 
curity affairs,  organized  a  Verlflcatlon  Panel 
in  the  early  summer  of  1969  to  prepare  for 
the  upcoming  talks  and  to  study  arms  con- 
trol issues  on  an  interdepartmental  basis. 

Laurence  E.  Lynn  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
Pentagon  Office  of  Systems  Analysis,  directed 
Verification  Panel  analysis  as  chairman  at 
the  Verification  Panel  Working  Group. 

Lynn's  principal  deputy  as  coordinator  of 
working  level  analysis  was  Walter  B.  Slo- 
combe.  Slocombe  and  his  assistant,  R.  James 
Woolsey,  were  both  alunml  of  Pentagon 
systems  analysis. 

Analysis — The  National  Security  Council 
directed  a  thorough  study  of  SALT  options 
by  the  Verlflcatlon  Panel,  focusing  on  a  de- 
tailed technical  assessment  of  the  problems 
of  verifying  compliance  with  each  of  a  num- 
ber of  possible  agreements.  Special  attention 
was  directed  to  "lead  time"  problems — as- 
sessing what  threats  might  be  posed  to  the 
U.S.  derterrent  from  the  lag  in  time  between 
the  discovery  of  cheating  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  deployment  of  a  U.S.  reeponse. 

Various  ways  of  limiting  each  of  the  cate- 
gories of  strategic  weapons — bombers,  land- 
based  missiles,  sea-based  missiles  and 
defensive  systems — were  studied  in  light  of 
the  NSC  directive. 

Post-talk  studies — Studies  by  the  Verifica- 
tion Panel  were  the  basis  for  Initial  probing 
and  preliminary  discussions  with  the  Soviets 
at  the  fllrst  round  of  SALT  talks  at  Helsinki 
in  November  1969. 

After  the  Helsinki  round  and  throughout 
the  winter  of  1970,  the  Verification  Panel  sys- 
tem Inaugurated  so-called  "Task  Y"  studies 
of  specific  arms  control  options,  based  In 
part  on  an  assessment  of  Soviet  views  gained 
at  the  first  talks. 

Twelve  major  studies  of  arms  control  prob- 
lems were  made.  Specific  questions  were 
studied  in  a  number  of  ad  hoc  Interagency 
groups. 

Several  technical  studies,  concerning  In 
partlcxUar  the  "leadtlme"  question,  were 
farmed  out  to  Pentagon  offices.  The  process 
was  coordinated  by  a  SALT  backup  group 
composed  of  officials  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Systems  Analysis  and  other  offices.  They  were 
supported  by  analysts  from  the  Rand  Corp. 
and  other  research  firms. 

The  analyses  were  subjected  to  challenge 
wher^  disagreements  arose  over  Interpreta- 
tions of  Soviet  capabilities,  the  difficulties  of 
detection,  the  probability  of  cheating  and  a 
nimiber  of  other  Issues. 

"Building  blocks" — Seven  different  pack- 
ages with  variations  of  possible  combinations 
of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  were 
readied  for  the  second  roimd  of  the  talks, 
which  began  In  Vienna  in  April  1970.  The 
argtunents  within  the  Administration  on  the 
risks  and  benefits  of  each  of  the  optlMis 
were  svunmarlzed,  further  refined  In  sessions 
of  the  Verification  Panel  Itself  and  passed 
up  to  the  NSC. 

These  cations,  caUed  "buUdlng  blocks," 
give  flexlblUty  and  coherence  to  U.S.  posi- 
tions at  SALT,  since.  In  the  Administration 
view,  they  can  be  combined  or  reordered  in 
different  clusters  or  combinations  to  give 
alternative  proposals,  with  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  each  worked  out  beforehand. 

This  allows  qtilck  response  to  Soviet  moves 
at  SALT  because  substantive  elements  ot 
policy  have  already  been  worked  out  within 
the  Administration.  It  also  minimizes  bu- 
reaucratic Jockeying  over  each  new  pomt  as 
the  negotiations  progress. 
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Lynn  Slocombe  roles:  NSC  officials,  past 
and  orient,  credit  Lynn  and  Slocombe  vrtth 
maioSr  roles  in  pushing  through  the  kinds 
of  studies  wanted  by  Kissinger. 

"They  kept  the  working  level  people  do- 
liut  good  analysis,"  one  former  NSC  staff 
^inber  said.  "They  ensured  that  there  was 
no  laUing  off  into  rhetoric  aad.  probably 
most  important,  they  made  sure  aU  sides 
were  treated  fairly." 

The  studies  were  drawn  together  in  a 
"some  believe,  others  beUeve"  format,  ac- 
cording to  one  participant  in  the  process. 
Many  of  the  longer  studies  were  summarized 
for  the  Verification  Panel.  The  whole  was 
refined  Into  a  series  of  options  for  the  NSC 
Bnd  the  President.  The  resulting  options 
remain  the  basis  for  U.S.  poUcy  on  SALT. 

Lynn.  Slocombe  and  Woolsey  aU  have  left 
the  NSC.  Lynn,  who  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
still  serves  as  a  consultant.  Lynn  was  nocol- 
nated  April  21  to  be  an  assistant  HEW 
secretary. 

pakt  n 

DiFENSE  Repobt/Slow  PACE  OP  SALT  Nego- 
tiations Prompts  Proposals  for  Change 
IN  U.S.  Position 

(By  Samuel  C.  Orr) 
Tbe  Nixon  Administration  Is  vmder  increas- 
ing pressure  to  shift  its  basic  negotiating 
position  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  nuclear  arms  race  showing  little 
sign  of  abatement,  several  Democratic  Sena- 
tors have  Joined  influential  scientists  In 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  be  more 
conciliatory  toward  an  ABMs-only  agreement 
proposed  at  SALT  by  the  Soviets. 

Under  the  Senators'  proposals,  an  ABM 
agreement  would  be  tied  to  a  freeze  on  of- 
fensive weapons  while  the  talks  continue. 
The  Administration  has  been  adamant  that 
any  agreement  must  cover  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems. 

Congress  generally  has  had  little  to  say 
about  SALT  bargaining  strategy,  although 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  would  have  to 
ratify  any  treaty  resulting  from  the  talks. 
The  slow  pace  of  the  negotiations  has  spurred 
Members  to  seek  ways  of  removing  stumbling 
blocks  to  an  agreement. 

SALT  issues:  The  overriding  U.S.  aim  since 
the  talks  began  In  November  1969  has  been 
an  agreement  that  would  limit  the  Soviet 
Union's  powerful  SS-9  missile. 

This  aim  and  the  basic  U.S.  negotiating 
strategy  at  SALT  are  products  of  an  elaborate 
Interdepartmental  committee  system  estab- 
lished under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

The  system  centralizes  SALT  Issues  in  the 
Verification  Panel,  which  is  headed  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  assistant  to  the  President  for 
national  security  affairs  and  staff  director  of 
the  NSC. 

The  Administration  has  used  this  com- 
pUcated  machinery  to  grapple  with  the  com- 
plexities involved  in  negotiating  arms 
control  limitations. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  problems 
concerns  the  difficulty  of  verifying  Soviet 
compliance  with  any  ban  on  the  aeployment 
or  testing  of  multiple  warheads. 

The  Administration  has  begun  deploying 
a  sophlstloated  multiple  warhead  syertem 
(MIRV)  on  its  land-based  Mlnuteman  and 
sea-based  Poseidon  missiles. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  refused 
at  SALT  to  pursue  a  MIRV  limitation  because 
of  the  verification  difficulties  Involved. 

Opposition:  The  Administration's  SALT 
strategy  is  challenged — ^in  Congress  and 
among  the  I>resldent's  critics  in  the  scientific 
community — as  exaggerating  the  verification 
problems,  as  risking  the  long-term  advan- 
tages of  an  ABM  agreement  In  trying  to  get 
an  offensive  weapons  agreement   that   will 
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solve  few  problems,  and  as  rationalizing  tbe 
continued  deployment  of  U.S.  weapons,  such 
as  MIRV  and  ABM. 

Arms  control  advocates  argue  that  an 
agreement  which  does  not  cover  MLRV  sys- 
tems would  not  be  meaningful  and  that  con- 
tinuing U.S.  deployment  of  MIRV  missiles 
may  have  Jeopardized  the  chances  of  getting 
a  ban  on  MIRVs  at  SALT.  But  they  maintain 
that  the  future  stability  of  the  arms  race 
requires  renewed  efforts  to  get  a  ban  on 
MIRV  weapons. 

Secrecy:  By  agreement  with  the  Soviets, 
details  of  the  negotiations  are  secret.  But 
much  of  the  substance  has  been  reported  In 
the  press.  And  the  President,  in  his  Feb.  26 
foreign  policy  message,  gave  a  general  ac- 
count of  what  has  happened  and  his  Inter- 
pretation of  what  the  Issues  are. 

The  U.S.  alms  and  negotiating  strategy 
clewly  reflect  the  doubts  about  Soviet  In- 
tentions that  are  expressed  throughout  the 
President's  message. 

They  also  reflect  an  acute  sense  of  the 
threat  that  the  SS-e  and  other  Soviet  missiles 
might  pose  to  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  talks, 
and  the  protective  secrecy  surrounding  them, 
few  of  the  officials  Involved  in  making  UJ3. 
SALT  policy  would  speak  for  attribution  In 
National  Journal  Interviews. 

negotiating  stratbot 
The  Administration's  cautious,  step-by- 
step  approach  to  SALT  calls  for  continuing 
major  U.S.  weapons  programs  while  poeitlons 
incorporating  basic  VS.  aims  are  being  pre- 
sented at  the  talks. 

Leverage:  U.S.  weapons  programs,  In  par- 
ticxUar  the  Safeguard  ABM,  are  defended  by 
the  President  as  supplying  needed  Incentive 
for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously.  The 
programs  have  regtUarly  been  defended  as 
essential  bargaining  chips  in  the  overriding 
aim  of  negotiating  a  lialt  in  the  deployment 
of  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile. 

Administration  officials  questioned  by  Na- 
tional Journal  defended  the  bargaining  chip 
notion  strongly,  arguing  that  Safeguard 
complicates  the  targeting  problems  for  Soviet 
planners  who  might  be  considering  a  first- 
strike  policy  and  that  it  signals  to  them  that 
It  will  be  very  expensive  for  them  to  try. 

The  alternative  of  negotiating  should  ap- 
pear more  desirable  to  the  Soviets,  in  this 
view.  If  the  United  States  demonstrates  Its 
wllUngneae  to  respond  with  weapons  of  Its 
own  to  any  continued  deployment  of  Soviet 
weapons. 

Bargaining ;  Administration  ofllclals  also  offer 
the  argument  that  It  Is  simply  bad  negotiat- 
ing strategy  to  give  up  something  unilaterally 
during  a  negotiation. 

Signals:  The  President,  In  his  foreign  poUcy 
message,  emphasized  that  the  United  Statee 
has  tried  to  signify  Its  interest  in  stability  In 
the  strategic  balance  through  the  defensive 
Intent  of  the  new  systems  coming  into  the 
U.S.  arsenal. 

Officials  say  the  United  Statee  has  no  new 
offensive  miisslle,  has  not  expanded  the  num- 
ber of  Minuteman  sites  or  Polaris/Poseidon 
submarlnee,  does  not  have  the  ccwnblnations 
of  yield,  accuracy  and  total  numbers  of  war- 
heads— even  in  Its  MIRV  (multiple  indepen- 
dently targetable  reentry  vehicle)  system — to 
launch  a  first  strike,  sund  has  tailored  the 
Safeguard  ABM  to  emphasize  Its  st€iblllzlng 
effects  on  the  arms  race. 

A  senior  NSC  staff  member  acknowledged, 
however,  that  any  prudent  Soviet  planner 
VTOuld  have  to  asstmie  that  the  United  Statee 
oould  acquire  the  capacity  for  a  first  strike. 
"That's  all  the  more  Incentive  for  him  to 
negotiate.  Just  the  way  weTe  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate away  their  first  strike  threat,"  he 
said. 

Caution:  NSC  officials  say  another  general 
view  guiding  U.S.  bargaining  at  SALT  Is  the 
need  to  approach  the  talks  with  cauitlon 
and  a  realistic  assessment,  re«iched  after  pre- 
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llminary  discussions  with  the  Soviets,  of 
what  kind  of  agreement  can  be  expected  to 
emerge. 

"You  don't  start  out  in  any  negotiating 
situation  by  putting  all  your  cards  on  the 
table,"  one  NSC  official  said. 

First  things  first — This  has  led  to  a  nego- 
tiating strategy  that  emphasizes  strict  focus 
on  achieving  the  minimum  short-range  UJ8. 
alms,  the  principal  one  being  a  limit  on  the 
Soviet  SS-9  missile,  and  leaves  oomplloated 
secondary  options  until  later. 

This  is  a  principal  reason  offered  for  not 
responding  to  the  Soviet  desire  to  indude 
in  the  current  talks  the  U^S.  fighter -bombers 
based  in  Europe  and  on  carriere  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Administration  officlaU  feel  these  weapons 
should  be  discussed  in  negotiations  on  mu- 
tual force  reductions  in  Europe,  along  with 
Soviet  missiles  targeted  on  Europe. 

Other  possible  areas  of  agreement— on 
antisubmarine  warfare  systems,  or  anti- 
satellite  systems — are  not  on  the  agenda,  and 
the  extremely  complicated  process  of  nego- 
tiating mutual  reductions  or  controls  on 
specific  kinds  of  weapons  has  been  given 
secondary  priority  in  the  UJ3.  proposal  for 
a  general  celling  on  all  offensive  weapons. 
Rejected  measures — In  addition,  to  main- 
tain pressure  behind  the  basic  U.8.  alms,  the 
Administration  has  rejected  several  interim 
measures.  Consideration  was  given  at  various 
times  by  the  Administration  to  moratoriums 
on  all  deployments  of  new  strategic  sys- 
tems, on  MIRV  deployments  and  on  ABM 
deployments,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
formal  talks. 

ARMS   CONTROL    OPTIONS 

The  Administration  studied  during  prepa- 
rations for  SALT — and  has  reconsidered  at 
various  times  since — a  wide  range  of 
approaches  to  controlling  strategic  weapons. 

Offensive  and  defensive  weapons  each  pre- 
sent different  sets  of  problems,  and  the 
problems  are  complicated  by  the  numerous 
possible  combinations  of  different  approaches 
to  limiting  offensive  or  defensive  weapons. 

Actual  negotiations  are  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  basic  assumption  In  arms  con- 
trol dlscuselons  that  no  agreement  Is  viable 
unless  compliance  with  Its  terms  can  be 
verified  by  both  sides  Independently. 
Disparities:  The  differences  In  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  Statee  and  the  Soviet 
Union  further  ctMnpUcate  negotiations. 

The  United  States  has  many  more  bombers 
and  ballistic  missile  submarines.  The  Soviets 
nave  deployed  larger  nuii^>ers  of  lOBMe 
and  the  large  S8-0  missUe,  for  which  the 
United  States  has  no  counterpart.  The 
Soviets  have  a  limited  ABM  system  around 
Moscow,  while  the  United  States  Is  Just 
starting  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system. 

The  U.S.  lead  in  every  significant  area  of 
strategic  weapons  technology— missile  ac- 
curacy, rellabUity  and  retargetablllty,  miU- 
tiple  warheads;  solid-fueled  rockets,  and  a 
wide  vtiriety  of  advances  In  penetration  aide 
for  bombers  and  mlasUes — further  compli- 
cates negotiations. 

The  Administration's  pre-SALT  analysis 
produced  several  alternative  approaches  to 
SALT,  Joining  combinations  of  offensive  and 
defensive  limits,  with  each  containing  a  num- 
ber of  variables  in  certain  details. 

Gross  ceiling:  Limiting  offensive  weapons 
presents  problems  both  In  agreeing  on  the 
form  of  the  limitations  and  in  satisfying 
strong  oonoems  about  the  poeslbUlty  of  un- 
detected cheating,  a  particular  worry  for  the 
Pentagon. 

One  approach  to  offensive  limits  Is  to  settle 
on  the  number  of  delivery  vehicles— missiles 
and  bombers— each  side  will  be  aUowed  to 
have,  without  setting  limits  on  each  cate- 
gory of  weapons. 

Within  this  gross  ceiling,  bombers,  for 
example,  could  be  replaced  by  mlasUee,  or 
land-based  systems,  by  ballistic  mlasUe  sub- 
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maxines.  Also,  old  weapons  could  be  replied 
by  newer  ones. 

Negotiating  a  groes  celling  Is  conaldfered 
relatively  eaay,  once  both  sides  are  agreed 
on  what  weapons  on  each  side  constitute 
strategic  weapons.  But  setting  a  celling 
leaves  a  number  of  problems  unsolved. 

Improvements  In  existing  systems,  In  J>ar- 
tlcular,  the  addition  of  MIRV  warhead*  of 
Increasing  accuracy,  would  be  permitted.  jRe- 
placlng  old  systems  with  more  advanced  ^nes 
would   continue. 

Pressure  for  ways  to  preserve  land-btsed 
systems  In  the  face  of  increasingly  accurate 
MIRV  warheads  could  result  In  expensive  ef- 
forts to  "super-harden"  missile  silos  or  deploy 
mobile  ICBlis,  which  make  accurate  verlica- 
tlon  of  the  agreement  dUBcult.  ' 

Categorical  ceilings.  Another  approach  to 
limiting  offensive  weapons  Is  to  negotiate  a 
celling  tor  each  category  of  weaposs — 
ICBMa,  bombers  and  submarines — with,  no 
allowances  for  changing  the  mix. 

The  asymmetries  between  U.S.  and  Sqvlet 
forces  complicate  this  kind  of  approach,  bne 
suggestion  under  the  approach  Is  to  allowi  the 
Soviets  to  buUd  an  agreed-uj)on  numbej  of 
additional  mlssUe  submarines,  while  the 
United  States  agrees  to  eliminate  some  of  Its 
bombers. 

In  another  variation.  large  missiles  sucii  as 
thd  88-9  would  be  distinguished  from  smaller 
missiles,  like  the  Mlnuteman  and  the  SS-U, 
with  ceilings  for  each. 

The  categorical  approach  helps  avoid  the 
problems  of  large  numbers  of  more  effective 
new  weapons  being  substituted  for  obsoles- 
cent weapons,  missile  for  bombers,  for  ex- 
ample. But  qualitative  Improvements  sucb  as 
MIBV  would  stlU  be  allowed,  as  well  as  tew 
generation  Improvements  In  existing  systems. 
Preeeee :  Another  approach  to  limiting  oflen- 
slve  weapons  would  be  an  agreement  by  both 
sides  to  freeze  the  stocks  of  strategic  weapons 
at  existing  levels. 

Tlie  freeae  might  either  pwrmlt  or  restrict 
Improvements  to  existing  systems — such  as 
adding  MIRV.  These  Improvements  are  <S^- 
cult  to  detect  in  any  case.  I 

The  differences  between  U.S.  and  Soviet 
arsenals  make  negotiating  a  permanent  fr«eze 
difllcvilt,  and  there  is  strong  Pentagon  opposi- 
tion to  haltlBg  the  U.S.  MIRV  prograons. 
Allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
Soviet  submarine  prognun,  and  the  United 
SUtea  would  have  to  acc^t  the  Soviet  lea4  in 
land-based  mlsailas. 

Short-term  freeees  on  deployments  or'  on 
deployment  and  testing  of  new  systems  liave 
been  proposed  several  times  over  the  last  two 
years,  genenlly  with  the  freeze  tied  to  achiev- 
ing formal  agreement  in  further  negotiations. 
ABM  limits:  The  feasibility  of  any  llmlta  on 
offensive  we^>ons  requires  a  complementary 
defensive  ABM  agreement  In  the  long  run. 

Without  ABM  limits,  controls  on  offen4lve 
weapons,  whether  celling  or  freeze,  could  give 
Impetus  to  efforts  to  expand  or  upgrade  ABM 
systems.  In  the  end,  this  could  upset  the 
strategic  balance  by  eroding  the  effectiveness 
of  offensive  missiles.  I 

In  addition,  a  ABM  agreement  would 're- 
move the  primary  potential  threat  to  the 
effectiveness  of  each  country's  submarine- 
based  missiles,  an  Increasingly  Important  goal 
as  missile  accuracy  makes  land-based  systems 
more  vulnerable. 

MXRV  complications :  Highly  accurate  mul- 
tiple warheads  are  wltbln  technical  reaoU  of 
each  side.  CTurrent  argument  centers  mainly 
on  how  soon  both  sides  can  have  warheads 
capable  of  knocking  out  land-based  missies 
In  their  silos  with  a  high  degree  of  effective- 
ness, regardless  of  efforts  at  further  harden- 
ing the  silos. 

Soviet  missiles — U.S.  planning  had  b^n 
based  since  early  1969  on  the  estimate  tjiat 
the  Soviets  could  have  the  capacity  by  the 
mld-19708  to  knock  out  96  percent  of  T>.S. 
Mlnuteman  missiles. 
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This  projection  of  Soviet  capabilities  as- 
sumed 420  SS-9  missiles,  each  carrying  three 
highly  accurate  warheads.  It  was  based  on 
Soviet  testing  of  multiple  warheads  ob- 
served by  U.S.  intelligence  and  the  extrapo- 
lation of  the  rate  of  SS-9  deployments  since 
1965. 

The  Pentagon- Annotmced  a  slow-down  In 
deployments  of  3S-9  missiles  last  December. 
Persistent  press  reports  over  the  past  year, 
never  confirmed  by  the  Pentagon,  have  stated 
that  no  new  starts  on  SS-9  missile  silos  were 
discovered  between  Augvist  1969  and  July 
1970.  The  Pentagon  estimate  of  the  number 
of  SS-98  deployed  or  under  construction  has 
fluctuated  between  276  and  300. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  recently 
disclosed  that  new  Soviet  sUoe  have  been  dis- 
covered under  construction.  The  new  silos 
are  larger  than  those  generally  associated 
with  the  8S-9. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  told 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation on  April  21  that  the  new  slloe  Indi- 
cate the  Soviets  have  latmched  "a  new — 
and  apparently  extensive — ICBM  construc- 
tion program." 

A  slowdown  in  SS-9  deployments,  if  not 
offset  by  deployment  of  a  new  mlssUe,  would 
stretch  out  the  time  period  assumed  for  the 
original  threat  projections  used  to  Justify 
the  Safeguard.  If  the  Soviets  do  not  deploy 
the  projected  420  SS-9s,  then  more  than 
three  warheads  per  missile  would  be  needed 
for  the  equivalent  threat  to  Mlnuteman  to 
materialize.  This  would  further  alter  the 
original  timetable,  since  no  tests  of  more 
than  three  warheads  have  been  annotinced. 

VS.  missiles — Each  new  generation  of 
Mlnuteman  missiles  features  improvements 
In  range,  payload.  reliability,  retargetablUty. 
penetration  aids  and  other  technical  ad- 
vances. 

No  estimates  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Mlnuteman  are  available  to  the  public. 
Scientists  on  both  sides  of  the  Safeguard 
issue  assumed  accuracies  for  the  Minute- 
man  varying  from  0.5  mile  to  1 .5  miles.  One- 
quarter  mile  is  the  assumed  accuracy  re- 
quired for  a  warhead  the  size  of  those  on 
the  current  Mlnuteman  to  have  the  capa- 
bility to  knock  out  a  hardened  silo.  The 
smaller  warheads  of  the  Mlnuteman  m 
would  have  to  have  somewhat  greater  ac- 
curacy. 

Administration  officials  from  the  President 
down  are  firm  In  stating  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have — and  has  no  plans  to 
seek — a  hard-target  oapabUlty. 

No  serious  effort  has  been  made  at  SALT 
to  halt  MIRV  dev^c^ments. 

SALT  poarnoNs 

The  Administration's  formal  prc^>osal  at 
SALT,  put  forward  at  the  second  pound  of 
the  talks  last  summer,  combined  celllngB  on 
offensive  systems  with  a  full  or  partial  ban 
on  ABMs. 

The  link  between  offensive  and  defensive 
limits  has  remained  basic  to  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion. In  his  foreign  policy  meesage  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "To  limit  only  one  side  of  the 
offense-defense  equation  would  rechannel  the 
arms  competition  rather  than  effectively 
curtaU  It." 

Elements;  Within  the  broad  U.S.  poeltlon 
are  a  number  of  detailed  provisions  defining 
more  fully  what  woiild  be  covered. 

The  substitution  of  one  type  of  system  for 
another  within  the  over-all  celling  would  be 
permitted,  with  the  exception  of  Increases  in 
the  numbers  of  large  mlasUee,  such  as  the 
Soviet  SS-9. 

Improvements,  Introduction  of  new  sys- 
tems, MIRV  warheads  and  other  qualitative 
changes  would  be  allowed. 

ABM  systems  wovUd  be  eliminated  or  lim- 
ited to  an  agreed  number  of  launchers 
around  each  nation's  national  command 
center — Moscow  and  Washington. 

According    to    press    reports,    the   Soviets 
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agreed  generally  at  SALT  to  the  limited  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  ABM  systems.  There  is 
continuing  discussion  of  the  specific  details 
on  numbers  and  types  of  radars  to  be  allowed 
and  of  a  U.S.  proposal  to  substitute  an  ABM 
system  protecting  a  Mlnuteman  base  Instead 
of  Washington. 

Definitions :  There  has  been  basic  disagree- 
ment throughout  the  talks  over  what  consti- 
tutes a  strategic  weapon.  The  Soviets  have 
insisted  on  including  the  U.S.  "forward  based 
systema"  (carrier-based  and  land-based  U.S. 
fighter-bombers  In  Europe),  many  of  which 
are  capable  of  reaching  the  Soviet  Union. 

Options  deferred:  In  choosing  to  seek  a 
celling  on  offensive  systems  rather  than  a 
freeze,  whether  permanent  or  with  a  time 
limit,  the  Administration  has  accepted  the 
view,  strongly  held  In  the  Pwitagon,  that 
verification  of  a  freeze  is  not  feasible.  Offi- 
cials also  note  that  differences  between  U.8. 
and  Soviet  forcea  make  even  a  short-term 
freeze  difficult  to  negotiate. 

The  NSC  on  several  occasions  considered 
other  options  that  would  have  relaxed  the 
Administration's  Insistence  on  trying  to  get 
limits  on  both  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems m  the  Initial  agreement. 

One  approach  suggested  reaching  a  formal 
agreement  on  ABM  limits,  but  making  the 
agreement  conditional  on  reaching  a  later 
agreement  on  offensive  systems  within  an 
agreed  time  limit. 

Another  proposal  suggested  coupling  an 
ABM  agreement  with  a  mutual  freeze  on 
new  deployments  of  offensive  weapons,  both 
oonditlonal  on  later  formal  agreement  on 
offensive  limits. 

A  particular  variation  of  this  approach  was 
pushed  by  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  officials  last  June  diulng  Administra- 
tion deliberations  over  Its  formal  proposal. 

The  ACDA  plan  called  for  arranging 
simultaneous  U.S.  and  Soviet  announce- 
ments halting  SS-9  and  Safeguard  deploy- 
ments, pending  progress  in  the  talks. 

Verification  issues:  The  difficulty  of  verify- 
ing compliance  with  agreed  limits  and  the 
dangers  of  clandestine  cheating  by  the 
Soviets  are  the  reasons  offered  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  not  pursuing  MIRV  limits  at 
SALT  and  for  Insisting  on  elaboration  of  the 
technical  details  of  ABM  limits. 

These  verification  Issues  are  at  tlie  core  of 
disagreements  within  the  Administration  and 
of  outside  criticism  of  Administration 
proposals. 

It  was  established  early  in  the  Verification 
Panel  analysis  that  there  Is  no  feasible  way 
to  verify  a  ban  on  MIRV  warheads  once  test- 
ing has  been  oom.pleted. 

Satellites  cannot  photograph  inside  missile 
silos.  On-site  Inspection  could  be  circum- 
vented by  switching  warheads — even  If  both 
sides  departed  from  the  past  opposition  to 
on-site  Inspection  that  has  hampered  every 
previous  arms   negotiation. 

There  has  been,  moreover,  a  continuing 
disagreement  within  the  Administration  over 
the  technical  feasibility  of  distinguishing 
MIRV  tests  from  other  kinds  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile tests. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  insist  on  onslte  Inspec- 
tion of  any  MIRV  ban  reflected  the  view  that 
an  agreement  forbidding  multiple  warhead 
tests  could  not  be  adequately  verified. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  com- 
pleted testing  on  its  MIRVs  and  began  de- 
ployment as  the  second  round  of  the  talks 
were  in  progress. 

John  S.  Poster  Jr.,  director  of  defense 
research  and  engineering,  argued  during 
congressional  hearings  In  1969  that  disagree- 
ment within  the  "intelligence  commimlty" 
over  whether  the  Soviets  were  testing  MIRVs 
or  warheads  that  were  not  Independently 
targetable  was  Itself  a  demonstration  that  a 
MIRV  test  ban  could  not  be  verified  with 
confidence. 

Scientists  working  on  U.S.  multiple  war- 
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heads  claimed  full  confidence  that  they  could 
design  MIRV  tests  indistinguishable  from 
single  warhead  tests,  so  It  would  have  to  be 
assumed  that  the  Sovleta  could  do  It,  too. 

Soviet  ABM:  Soviet  deployment  of  a  line 
of  defense  missile  and  attendant  radars — 
the  so-called  Tallinn  line — in  the  late  19606 
was  first  Interpreted  as  the  beg^nlng  of  a  na- 
tionwide area  defense  ABM  system.  After 
lengthy  dispute,  the  IntelUgence  community 
assessment,  affirmed  by  Laird  in  his  1969 
statement  to  Congress,  is  that  the  system 
is  an  advanced  bomber  defense. 

However,  Foster  and  other  defense  experts 
continue  to  advise  that  the  Tallinn  system — 
along  with  the  extensive  Soviet  radar  net- 
work, the  ABM  system  around  Moscow,  con- 
tinuing Soviet  testing  of  ABM  missiles  and 
the  large  number  of  surface-to-air  missiles 
deployed  around  the  Soviet  Union  for  bomb- 
er defenses — gives  the  Soviets  the  potential 
for  secretly  upgrading  these  elements  into  an 
ABM  system. 

The  U.S.  SALT  proposal  spells  out  clearly 
what  changes  In  the  Soviet  systems,  par- 
ticularly radars,  would  be  considered-  a  vlo- 
IftUon  of  the  ABM  limits. 

Comparison  of  U.S.  and  Sovirr  Stratwhc 
Forces 

Efforts  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  an  arms  control  agreement  at 
the  SALT  talks  In  Vienna  are  made  more 
difficult  by  the  differences  in  composition  and 
numbers  of  the  strategic  forces  of  the  two 
nations. 

The  differences  have  led  to  disagreement 
over  whether  the  strategic  balance  Is  tipped 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  there  has  been  little  dispute  that 
the  United  States  has  been  ahead  In  most 
respects.  Administration  leaders  have  been 
saymg  recently  that  the  Soviets  have  nar- 
rowed the  gap  and  even  may  have  gained 
strategic  superiority.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  advocates  of  arms  control  say  that  the 
Administration  is  being  excessively  pessi- 
mistic to  help  Justify  heavier  spending  on 
U.S.  weapons  systems. 

The  table  below  compares  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  being  discussed  at 
the  SALT  talks,  based  on  what  is  known 
about  the  existing  and  planned  weapons 
systems. 

The  United  States  has  a  substantial  lead 
in  the  nximber  of  solid-fuel  missiles  and  has 
begun  a  planned  program  to  increase  several- 
fold  its  number  of  nuclear  warheads. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  rely  mostly  on 
large  liquid-fuel  missiles  and  are  slowly  in- 
creasing their  numbers  of  solid-fuel  missiles. 

Several  elements  of  the  arms  race  that 
have  figured  In  the  talks  are  not  Included  In 
the  table.  One  of  the  most  important  Is  the 
U.S.  tactical  aircraft  force  maintained  In 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  air- 
craft, nvimberlng  about  500,  could  deliver 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Similarly.  Soviet  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
Biles  targeted  on  E^urope  have  been  excluded, 
as  have  the  antlballlstlc  missile  (ABM)  sys- 
tems of  both  countries. 

U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators  have  been  un- 
able to  agree  on  whether  the  U.S.  fighter- 
bombers  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  missiles 
targeted  on  Europe  should  be  classed  as  stra- 
tegic weapons  and  thus  placed  on  the  biw- 
galnlng  table  at  Vienna. 

Sources  for  the  information  in  the  table 
Included  the  annual  posture  statements  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  testimony  by  de- 
fense officials  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  other  congressional 
panels  and  the  annual  publications  of  Jane's 
Yearbooks  and  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies. 

Authorities  frequently  differ  on  the  range 
and  megatonnage  of  various  missiles.  Where 
sizeable  divergences  exist,  the  table  presents 
a  range  of  estimates. 
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TTNrrXD   STATES 

Land-based   ICBMs.   tolid-fueleA 
(Deployed) 

Mlnuteman  ni  (LGM-30G) :  The  number 
o'  deployed  Mlnuteman  ni  ICBMs  Is  slated 
to  reach  an  objective  of  550  by  1976.  Deploy- 
ment with  MIRV  (multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles)  began  In  June 
1970.  Mlnuteman  ni  has  Improved  targeting, 
range,  accuracy;  its  silos  are  being  super- 
hardened. 

Number:  50,  Range:  8,000  +  . 

First  operational:  1970,  Warheads:  three 
(MIRV):   200  KT. 

Mlnuteman  n  (LOM-SOF) :  The  Minute- 
man  n  is  the  principal  component  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces.  Fifty  of  them  apparently 
will  be  replaced  by  Mlnuteman  III.  Range, 
accuracy,  targeting  are  all  Improved  over 
Mlnuteman  I. 

Number:  500,  Range:  7,000  +  . 

First  operational:  1Q66,  Warheads:  one; 
about   2  MT. 

Mlnuteman  I  (LOM-30B) :  All  are  being 
replaced  by  Mlnuteman  HI  at  rate  of  about 
100  per  year.  An  earlier  version  has  been 
phased  out. 

Number:  450,  Range  6,300. 

First  operational:  1962,  Warhead:  one;  1 
to  a  MT. 

(In  research  and  development) 

An  advanced  ICBM  for  launch  from  hard- 
ened silos  deep  underground  is  In  early  de- 
velopment. Annual  funding  Is  about  $10 
million,  for  preliminary  studies  only.  The  Air 
Force  Is  continuing  work  on  advanced  re- 
entry systems  under  the  Advanced  Ballistic 
Reentry  Systems  (ABRES)  program,  fimded 
at  (100  million  in  fiscal  1971.  The  Air  Force 
requested  $87  million  for  fiscal  1972.  The 
program  is  directed  toward  Increasing  the 
survivability  of  warheads  and  ensuring  their 
ability  to  penetrate  enemy  air  defenses. 

Land-hased  ICBMs,  liquid-fueled 

(Deployed) 

Titan  n  (LGM-26C)  :  Titan  carries  the 
largest  payload  of  all  U.S.  missiles.  Earlier 
versions  have  been  phased  out.  Titan  has 
been  retained  because  of  It  long  range,  but 
Is  scheduled  for  phase-out  beginning  In  1973. 

Number:  54,  Range:  7,250  to  9,250. 

First  operational:  1962,  Warheads:  one; 
5  to  10  MT. 

(In  research  and  development) 

The  United  States  does  not  plan  to  develc^ 
new  liquid-fueled  ICBMs. 

Submarine-launched  ballistic  mistllea 
(Deployed) 

Poeeidon  C-3  (ZUOM-73A)  ilnltlal  deploy- 
ment of  Poseidon  C-3,  with  MIRV,  was 
announced  April  1.  Poeeidon  C-3  doubles  Po- 
laris' payload,  with  improved  accuracy.  A 
total  of  496  missiles  Is  planned  for  1976.  All 
31  of  the  616-class  nuclear  submarines  will 
be  converted  to  carry  Poseidon,  with  16  mis- 
siles on  each  submarine. 

Number:  16,  Range:  2,880. 

First  operational:  1971,  Warheads:  10  (av- 
erage); 50  KT. 

Polaris  A-3  (UGM-27C)  :  The  Pearls  A-3 
Is  the  principal  sea-based  U.S.  deterrent  at 
present.  It  features  an  Increased  range  over 
A-2,  improved  target  coverage  with  three 
MRV  (multiple  reentry  vehicle)  warheads. 
The  system  will  be  retained  on  five  SOS-class 
and  five  598-class  submarines,  for  a  total  of 
160  missiles. 

Number:  560.  Range:  2,880. 

First  operational:  1964,  Warheads:  3  each 
(MRV) ;  200  KT. 

Polaris  A-2  (UOM-27B)  :  This  system 
represented  Improved  propulsion  and  range 
when  it  replaced  A-1.  The  608-class  sub- 
marines now  carrying  A-2  missiles  will  be 
converted  to  A-3s;  the  schedule  is 
undisclosed. 

Number :  80,  Range :  1 ,750. 
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First  operational:  1962,  Warheads:  1  eaota; 
about  1  MT. 

(In  research  and  development) 

ULMS  (undersea  long-range  missile  sys- 
tem) :  To  counter  Soviet  antisubmarine 
warfare  efforts,  ULMS  would  replace  Poseidon 
by  the  early  1980s.  Each  ship  might  carry  24 
missiles. 

Number:  not  determined.  Range:  Around 
5.000. 

Operational:  About  1980.  Warheads: 
(MIRV) ;  size  Is  unknown;  likely  to  be  com- 
parable to  Poseidon. 

Strategic  bombers 
(Deployed) 

B-52  O/H  (Stratofortress)  :  These  are 
equipped  with  Hound  Dog  missiles  (range 
up  to  700  miles)  and  Quail  decoy  missiles. 
The  bombers  are  undergoing  modifications  to 
carry  20  SRAM  (short-range  attack  missiles) , 
which  are  now  in  production  (range  up  to 
100  miles) .  The  B-52  Q/H  could  carry  SCAD 
(subsonic  cruise  armed  decojm),  which  is  in 
an  early  development  phase.  The  bomber's 
power  plant  consists  of  eight  turbofans. 

Number:  255,  Payload:  4  to  6  H-bombs. 

First  operational:  1958-61,  Range:  12,500 
(maximum) . 

B-52  C  through  F:  Some  are  deployed  In 
Southeast  Asia;  others  are  in  active  storage. 
All  are  scheduled  for  replacement  by  the 
FB-111  and  the  B-1.  The  power  plant  Is  eight 
turbofans. 

Number:  200  to  250,  Payload:  4  to  6 
H-bombs. 

First  operational:  1955,  Range:  11,600 
(maximum). 

FB-111:  These  are  planned  as  Interim 
replacements  for  B-62  C-F  bombers  xintU 
the  B-1  becomes  operational.  The  originally 
plarmed  force  of  263  FB-llls  has  been  cut 
back  sharply.  This  aircraft  can  carry  six 
SRAM  mlEsUes.  The  power  plant  Is  two 
turbofans. 

Number  76,  Payload:  2  to  4  H-bombs. 

First  operational:  1970,  Range:  3.800 
(maximum) . 

(In  research  and  development) 

B-1  (advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft) : 
This  proposed  bomber  is  under  full-scale 
development  to  replace  the  B-52  Q/H  series. 
It  would  carry  SRAM  and  SCAD  missiles, 
and  possibly  other  defensive  missiles. 

Number:  200  to  250. 

Operational:  Late  1970b. 

sovirr  UNION 

Land-based  ICBMs,  solid-fueled 

(Deployed) 

SS-13  (Savage)  :  This  Is  the  newest  Soviet 
missile,  first  displayed  In  1965.  The  Defense 
Department  confirms  that  fewer  than  50 
have  been  deployed  In  fovu  years.  Range  esti- 
mates vary.  The  SS-13  is  not  rated  accurate 
enough  for  use  in  counterforce  strikes  against 
U.S.  missiles. 

Number:  Under  50,  Range:  2,000  to  6,200. 

First  ope^tlonal:  1968,  Warheads:  one; 
1  MT  (estimated). 

(In  research  and  development) 

A  variation  of  the  SS-13,  developed  as  an 
Intermediate  range  missile  (2.500  miles) ,  was 
displayed  in  1967.  U.S.  speculation  about  a 
new  solid-fuel  missile  center  on  Soviet  con- 
struction of  large  new  silos;  however,  no  U.S. 
observation  of  test  fiights  has  been  an- 
nounced to  date. 

Land-based  ICBMs,  liquid-fueled 
(Deployed) 

SS-11:  The  fuel  of  this  ICBM  is  storable 
liquid.  The  United  States  does  not  rate  the 
S8-11  as  a  counterforce  threat.  Some  are  be- 
lieved targeted  on  Western  Europe.  The  de- 
ployment rate  is  slowing,  according  to  the 
Defense  Department. 

Number:  More  than  900.  Range:  6.500. 

First  operational:  1966,  Warheads:  one;  1 
to2MT. 
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SS-€  (So&rp) :  TlilA  mlssUe  ia  the  baslB  of 
VS.  fears  of  Soviet  flrst-sUlke  capability 
Authorities  differ  on  whether  Its  propellanC  Is 
storable.  U.S.  officials  have  equated  It  with  ^n 
Improved  U.S.  Titan  n.  The  SS-9  deploymejnt 
rate  decreased  In  1970.  as  In  1968.  Whj&n 
equipped  with  MIRV.  this  missile  could  cairy 
three  flve-megaton  warheads  or  up  to  elgnt- 
een  smaller  warheads. 

Number  290  to  300,  Range:  7,500  to  9.000J 

First  operational:  1965,  Warheads:  oi^e; 
12  to  25  MT.  i 

S8-7  (Saddler) ,  SS-8  (Sasln) :  This  Is  *« 
oldest  group  of  Soviet  ICBMs;  their  deploy- 
ment remains  essentially  unchanged  frdm 
1965.  Some  are  not  deployed  In  undergrouid 
sUos. 

Number:  About  200.  Range :  6.900. 

First  operational:  1961? 

(SS-7);  1962  (SS-8) .  Warhead:  one;  5  IiiT. 
(In  reseexch  and  development) 

Multiple  reentry  vehicles  have  been  tested 
on  the  8S-9  since  August  1968;  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  claimed  thus  far  that  So- 
viets have  tested  an  actual  MIRV.  Soviets 
have  tested  since  1965  a  depressed  traject<jry 
ICBM  or  a  fractional  orbital  bombardm^t 
system  (FOBS),  either  of  which  would  co<n- 
pUcate  U.S.  defenses;  but  neither  would  be 
effective  In  a  first  strike,  according  to  defei^ 
officials. 

SubmariTie-lauTiched  ballistic  missiles 
(Deployed) 

SSN-6:  These  are  deployed  aboard  seveO- 
teen  Y-class  nuclear  submarines,  each  wtth 
16  launching  tubes.  The  Soviets  are  produc- 
ing seven  to  eight  submarines  a  year.  iSie 
fuel  of  the  SSN-6  la  solid  or  storable  liquid. 

Number:  272,  Range:  1.200  to  1,500.         I 

First  operational:  1968,  Warheads:  o^e 
each;  1  MT. 

SSN-6  ( Serb) :  This  mIssUe  Is  deploy 
aboard  25  G-class  dlesel  submarines  andJlO 
H-class  nuclear  submarines,  all  having  th^ee 
launching  tubes  each.  Some  of  these  sx|b- 
marlnee,  however,  are  believed  to  carry  Ijhe 
3SN-4  Sark,  which  has  a  range  of  about  350 
miles  and  requires  surface  launch.  Authori- 
ties differ  on  the  type  of  fuel  used  by  tjhe 
Serb. 

Number:  About  75,  Range:  750. 

First  operational;  1964.  Warheads:  cjne 
each;  1  MT. 

"  (In  research  and  development) 

The  Defense  Department  believes  that 
new  naval  missile  is  under  development, 
making  this  statement  previously,  the 
partment   sadd   the   mIssUe   was   "probably 
the  SSN-Sawfly.  It  now  confirms  that  this 
the  same  missile  referred  to  last  year 
will  not  confirm  that  It  Is  the  Sawfly.  I^ 
fense  officials  have  previously  stated  that 
Sawfly,  developed  several  years  ago,  will  Aot 
fit  Into  the  Soviets'  new  Y-class  submarines 
No  new   submarine   construction   has   b<en 
announced.  The  range  of  the  Sawfly  is  esti 
mated  as  2,700  to  3,000  miles. 

Strategic  bombers' 
(Deployed) 

TU-95  (Bear)  :  Both  Bear  and  Bison  (be- 
low) are  used  for  maritime  reconnalssai|ce, 
in  addition  to  their  roles  as  bombers  One 
version  of  Bear  carries  a  single  Kanga>-oo 
missile,  with  a  range  of  about  250  miles,  "the 
power  plant  consists  of  four  turboprops. 

Number:  About  100,  Range:  5,200  to  7,800. 

First  operational:  1956,  Payload;  Less  tt  an 
the  U.S.  B-52. 

Myar-4   (Bison) :  Fifty  Bisons  are  config- 
ured as  tankers.  This  aircraft  has  little  or 
missile  capability.   Numbers  of  both  Blion 
and  Bear  are  expected  to  continue  to  declfie. 
The  power  plant  is  four  turbojets. 

Niunber;  About  95,  Range:  3,400  to  6,()00. 

First  operational:  1956,  Payload:  Less  than 
the  U.S.  B-52. 
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(In  research  and  devtiopment) 

The  Defense  Department  aays  that  the  So- 
viets have  produced  a  prototype  of  a  new 
bomber,  believed  to  be  of  medium  range. 
No  heavy  bomlier  Is  being  produced. 

KT — kiloton  (equivalent  to  1.000  tons  of 
TNT) 

MT — megaton  (equivalent  to  1.000.000  tons 
of  TNT) 

Ranges  are  in  statute  miles.  The  distance 
between  Moscow  and  the  northern  border  of 
the  continental  United  States  is  about  5.000 
miles. 

Numbers  of  missiles  are  as  of  the  end  of 
1970,  except  In  the  case  of  the  Poseidon, 
whose  numbers  are  as  of  April  1. 

Cbitics'  Vixws 

Critics  question  the  Administration  ap- 
proach to  SALT  across  the  board,  from 
broad  negotiating  strategy  to  the  basic  tech- 
nical assimiptions  on  verification  and  the 
dangers  of  cheating.  Herbert  Scoville  Jr., 
former  ACDA  science  and  technology  director 
(1963-69),  calls  Administration  strategic 
weapons  j)olicy  the  "worst-case  analysis  car- 
ried to  the  ultimate  extreme." 

Scoville  and  others  say  that  any  agreement 
that  does  not  cover  MIRV  would  be  a  license 
for  a  new  generation  of  strategic  weapons. 

Strategy:  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  director  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists,  argues 
that  It  would  be  much  less  ambiguous  nego- 
tiating strategy  for  the  United  States  to  hold 
back  on  deployment  of  new  strategic 
weap>ons. 

Stone  said  In  an  Interview  that  U.S.  de- 
ployments are  based  on  inflated  estimates 
of  Soviet  capabilities  and.  If  held  In  reserve, 
would  be  more  likely  to  Induce  negotiations 
than  to  spur  new  Soviet  weapons  deploy- 
ments. 

The  FAS,  in  a  formal  statement  signed  by 
Scoville  and  Herbert  York,  former  director 
of  defense  research  and  engineering  (1958- 
61),  argued  Nov.  2  that  the  U.S.  proposal  at 
SALT  threatened  to  sacrifice  an  ABM  agree- 
ment for  a  "sham"  limitation  on  ofTenslTe 
weapons. 

They  argue  that  any  agreement  that  does 
not  cover  MIRVs  would  preserve  the  U.S. 
land-based  deterrent  only  for  the  time  It 
takes  the  Soviets  to  perfect  an  SS-9  MIRV 
payload  capable  of  carrying  six,  eight  or  more 
warheads. 

They  see  the  Soviet  ABM  as  the  only  fore- 
seeable threat  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
Polaris' Poseidon  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles, the  heart  of  the  U.S.  deterrent.  The 
chance  to  get  an  ABM  agreement  should  not 
be  endangered  by  rigid  Insistence  on  linking 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  they  say. 

FAS  and  a  number  of  other  arms  control 
advocates  have  called  for  a  change  in  SALT 
tactics.  They  have  advocated  signing  an  ABM 
agreement  as  part  of  a  two-step  process  in 
which  continuation  of  the  ABM  limits  would 
be  conditional  on  agreement  to  limit  offen- 
sive systems  within  a  given  time. 

ABM  upgrading:  The  probability  of  clan- 
destine upgrading  of  Soviet  defensive  systems 
to  a  point  where  they  would  be  a  forceful 
element  In  a  Soviet  first-strike  plan  Is  widely 
disputed. 

One  ACDA  official  noted  that  Soviet  "hen- 
house" radars,  which  would  be  a  key  element 
in  any  expanded  Soviet  ABM  system,  are 
highly  vulnerable  and  would  have  to  be 
protected  by  missiles  that  would  be  seen  by 
U.S.  satellites. 

Scoville  says  that  the  United  States  has 
been  trying,  n  essence,  to  upgrade  surface- 
to-air  missile  systems  to  a  viable  ABM  for 
15  years,  with  the  Safeguard  ABM  as  the 
result.  Any  similar  Soviet  effort,  particularly 
one  giving  the  high  degree  of  confidence  in 
Its  capability  for  destroying  Incoming  war- 
heads   that    a    first    strike    would    demand. 
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would  take  many  years  to  accomplish  and 
could  be  detected  in  a  niunber  of  ways,  he 
says. 

MERV  verification:  According  to  a  number 
of  critics,  the  MIRV  testing  issue  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Administration  failure  to  coxinter- 
balance  adequately  the  technical  possibUlty 
of  cheating  against  a  full  assessment  of  the 
improbability  of  the  cheating  going 
undetected. 

One  former  ACDA  official  told  NatUmal 
Journal:  "By  now  it's  probably  a  moot  point, 
but  the  question  for  a  policymaker  in  the 
White  House,  as  opposed  to  a  Pentagon  plan- 
ner, ought  to  be  whether,  on  the  basis  of 
a  complete  estimation  of  probability,  it's 
worth  taking  the  technically  possible  risk 
that  they'll  cheat  in  order  to  get  the  pre- 
sumed benefits  of  a  MIRV  ban. 

"It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  part  of  the 
reason  a  MIRV  agreement  was  not  seriously 
attempted  while  it  was  still  feasible  was 
the  fascination  with  its  {xitentlal  usefulness 
In  a  more  flexible  strategy." 

Scoville  says  that  it  is  probably  too  late 
to  get  a  MIRV  agreement  because  of  UJ3. 
deployment.  But,  "It  is  extrraaely  myopic 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security  not 
to  give  It  a  try." 

A  former  Pentagon  analyst  said :  "Actually, 
the  Air  Force  should  be  leading  the  oppo- 
sition to  MIRV.  in  its  own  Interest.  MIRVs 
are  the  biggest  long-range  threat  to  our 
land-based  weapons." 

The  basic  argxmaent  for  the  feasibility  of 
a  ban  on  MIRV  testing  has  been  that  for  the 
Soviet  MIRV  to  constitute  the  flrst-strtke 
threat  claimed  for  it,  Soviet  leaders  would 
have  to  have  full  confidence  in  Its  accuracy 
and  reliability. 

While  it  may  be  hard  to  detect  MIRV  sys- 
tem tests  that  are  deliberately  designed  to 
disguise  the  system's  capability,  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  extensive  testing  the 
Soviets  would  require  to  achieve  a  high- 
confidence  MIRV  capability  could  go  on 
wholly  undetected,  arms  control  advocates 
arg^e. 

Once  a  test  ban  is  agreed  to.  It  becomes  a 
risky  venture  even  to  try  cheating,  given 
the  onvis  of  getting  caught. 

Military  pressure:  One  former  Pentagon  an. 
alyst  told  National  Journal  that  current  Ad- 
ministration SALT  policies  reflect  the  diffi- 
culty of  overcoming  the  inherent  skepticism 
of  the  military  toward  arms  control  efforts. 

He  said  that  the  "almost  limitless"  tech- 
nical arguments  against  the  viability  of  arms 
control  agreements  generally  reflect  "the  ex- 
treme caution  about  Soviet  Intentions  and 
capabilities  Inherent  in  the  services'  plan- 
ning." 

"You  can  argue  that  it's  the  Job  of  the 
military  to  plan  for  the  worst."  he  said,  "but 
at  some  point  It  all  has  to  be  put  Into  per- 
spective." 

He  said  that  the  strong  and  sophisticated 
analysis  and  debate  on  strategic  weapons  Is- 
sues within  the  Pentagon  under  former  De- 
fense Secretary  (1961-68)  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  still  produced  many  more  weapons  than 
were  needed  at  the  time. 

"I  don't  see  any  signs  that  the  current 
system  Is  succeeding  any  better."  he  said. 

Scoville  says  that  for  arms  control  efforts 
to  succeed  in  the  face  of  Internal  pressures, 
"the  President  himself  has  to  put  his  full 
and  enthusiastic  support  behind  the  effort." 

CONGRESS 

The  highly  charged  congressional  debates 
on  Vietnam,  the  ABM  and  the  Pentagon 
budget  the  past  two  years  have  masked  a 
general  quiescence  in  Congress  on  SALT  since 
the  talks  began. 

This  reflects  a  general  feeling  in  Congress 
that  it  can  have  only  a  limited  or  indirect 
role  in  trying  to  Influence  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  disagreeing  with  many  aspects  of  the 
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President's  foreign  poUcy.  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght.  D-Ark..  has  remained  silent  on  SALT. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  Ful- 
brlght  heads,  would  have  to  pass  on  any 
treaty  arising  from  the  SALT  talks. 

Support :  Leaders  of  the  committees  dealing 
with  Pentagon  programs  sup>port  the  policy 
of  continuing  VS.  weapons  development 
while  the  talks  are  In  progress,  even  though 
some  question  the  approach. 

Allen  J.  Ellender,  D-La.,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
Military  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  said 
In  an  interview  that  the  Administration 
policies  are  "the  same  old  story." 

"We  talk  peace  and  we  prepare  for  war." 
he  said.  "You  Just  cant  get  an  arms  agree- 
ment trying  to  negotiate  from  strength.  The 
Russians  arent  going  to  sign  an  agreement 
while   they're    weaker,    and    neither    would 

we." 

Yet  Ellender  feels  that  the  President 
should  be  supported.  "He's  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  people  are  more  likely  to 
follow  tiim  than  Congress  on  national  se- 
curity questions,"  the  Senator  said. 

Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert,  D-La.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  said 
In  an  interview  that  he  would  not  approve 
of  delaying  U.S.  weapons  programs  for  SALT. 
"I  don't  get  any  great  comfort  out  of  con- 
ferences with  the  Russians,"  he  said. 

Proposals:  A  nimiber  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors have  propKJsed  ways  to  break  the  dead- 
lock at  the  SALT  talks. 

The  Democratic  Policy  Council  proposed 
Feb.  26  that  the  United  States  accept  an 
ABM  agreement  that  Is  expressly  conditioned 
on  a  freeze  on  offensive  missiles,  while  the 
negotiations  continue. 

Variations  of  this  plan  have  subsequently 
come  from  Democratic  Sens.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  of  Maine,  new  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol; Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  and 
Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri. 

Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  SALT,  has  pro- 
posed a  one-year  freeze  on  new  offensive  mis- 
siles, including  MIRV.  while  the  talks 
continue. 

STRATEGIC  WEAPONS   ISSUSS 

Laird  has  said  that  all  U.S.  weapons  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  Implement  a  policy  of 
"realistic  deterrence." 

President  Nixon  said  early  In  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  principle  guiding  strategic 
weapons  decisions  Is  "sufficiency." 

However  they  are  described,  the  Adminis- 
tration's strategic  weapons  policies  call  for 
Increased  funding  for  every  major  develop- 
ment program  in  strategic  weapons  and  con- 
tinued deployment  of  U.S.  miUtiple-warhead 
missiles  and  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

As  explained  in  various  Administration 
statements,  this  course  puts  pressure  on  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously  at  SALT,  keeps 
the  President's  options  open  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  talks,  and  provides  an  essen- 
tial protective  hedge  against  the  projected 
threat  If  the  talks  faU  oompleitely. 

The  President  emphasizes  that  a  primary 
aim  of  U.S.  strategic  weapons  programs  Is  to 
convince  the  Soviets  that  the  United  States 
wlU  not  allow  them  to  gain  superiority  In 
strategic  weapons. 

Policies  are  under  review  by  the  Adminis- 
tration aimed  at  giving  the  President  alter- 
natives in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  other 
than  all-out  attack.  These  policies  have 
underlined  the  Importance,  In  the  view  of 
Pentagon  planners,  of  MIRV  warheads  for 
U.S.  weapons. 

The  continued  deployment  of  MIRV  sys- 
tems and  the  trend  of  long-range  planning 
Within  the  Administration  has  sparked  criti- 
cism of  current  strategic  weapons  policies  on 
a  wide  range  of  Issues. 

The  greatest  fear  Is  that  the  SALT  talks 
are  being  used  to  Jvistlfy  the  continuation 
of  weapons  systems  that  may  ultimately  de- 
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stroy  current  chances  for  meaningful  arms 
control  agreements. 

UJ3.  weapons:  The  Pentagon's  fiscal  1072 
budget  proposes  increased  spending  for  a 
long  list  of  strategic  weapons  develc^ment 
programs. 

Funds  also  are  requested  to  continue  de- 
ploying the  Mlnuteman  in  MIRV  missile  and 
the  Poseidon  MIRV  submarine-launched 
missile. 

ABM — ^The  Administration's  request  for 
funds  to  continue  the  Safegtiard  ABM  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  developments  at  the  cur- 
rent talks. 

The  request  Is  for  11.27  billion,  but  the 
decision  on  precisely  how  the  money  will  be 
spent  has  been  left  open.  The  President 
wants  authorization  to  spend  the  money 
either  for  initial  procurement  of  components 
for  a  fourth  ABM  site  in  Wyoming  or  for  ini- 
tial work  on  a  site  near  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Army's  development  work  on  an  ad- 
vanced ABM  concept,  Hardsite,  has  been 
merged  Into  the  Safeguard  program,  and  the 
funding  has  been  Increased.  Hardsite  envi- 
sions using  large  numbers  of  small.  Inexpen- 
sive radars  and  Sprint  missiles  to  provide  ter- 
minal defenses  for  the  Mlnuteman  sUos. 

Poster  defends  the  concept  as  a  long-range 
upgrading  of  Safeguard's  silo  defense  capa- 
bility "in  case  the  potential  Soviet  threat 
materializes  in  the  late  1970s."  The  Pentagon 
contends  Safeguard  is  needed  as  a  "platform" 
for  later  Improvements  like  Hardsite. 

Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  and  a  leading  op- 
ponent of  Safeguard,  argued  in  congressional 
hearings  In  1969  and  1970  on  the  ABM  that 
the  Administration  should  skip  Safeguard 
and  use  the  money  to  perfect  the  Hardsite 
concept. 

He  argued  forcefully  that  Safeguard  would 
be  ineffective  at  its  primary  mission — silo 
defense — if  the  Pentagon  is  correct  in  its 
projection  of  the  Soviet  threat.  A  more  real- 
istic assessment  of  how  soon  the  Soviets 
could  achieve  the  projected  threat,  he  said, 
would  allow  time  to  develop  and  deploy  the 
more  effective  Hardsite  concept. 

The  Senate  votes  In  1970  on  Safeguard 
were  aimed  at  forcing  the  Administration 
to  defer  ABM  d^oyment  and  conduot  fur- 
ther research  on  the  concept.  (For  bacK- 
ground  on  the  controversy,  see  Vol.  2,  No.  23, 
p.  1177;  for  votes,  see  Vol.  2,  No.  33,  p.  1791. 
and  Vol.  2  No.  34,  p.  1851.) 

Other  programs — Other  major  develop- 
ment programs  would  receive  substantial 
fimdlng  increases  In  the  proixseed  fiscal  1972 
Pentagon  budget.  The  programs,  all  In  the 
reeearch-and-development  stage,  Include  the 
new  B-1  bomber,  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
OontPrt  System  (AWA08).  now  missiles 
(SRAM  and  SCAD)  for  B-52  and  FB-111 
bombers,  satellite  reoonnalsaance  systems 
and  over-the-horlzon  radar  for  early  warn- 
ing of  attack,  all  for  the  Air  Foroe;  the  suc- 
cessor to  pydaris/Poeeldon.  ULMS  (underBea 
long-range  missile  system),  for  the  Navy; 
and  a  new  surface-to-air  missile.  8AM-D,  for 
the  Army.  (For  a  report  on  the  programs  in 
the  budget,  see  No.  4,  p.  166;  for  a  summary 
of  the  Pentagon  budget,  see  No.  6,  p.  290.) 

Threat:  These  U.S.  weapons  programs  are 
nominally  a  response  to  estimates  of  Soviet 
capabiUtleB  In  strategic  weapons  In  the  fore- 
seable  future. 

SS~9 — The  chief  worry  is  the  Soviet  SS-S 
mlssUe.  Every  increment  in  its  gradual  de- 
ployment has  been  well  publicized.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  estimated  that  the  missile's  power, 
sufficient  to  boost  a  13.500-pound  pa^oad 
Into  Intercontinental  trajectory,  gives  the 
missile  the  capability  to  fire  warheads  up  to 
26  megatons  at  the  United  States.  By  com- 
parison, the  U.S.  Mlnuteman.  according  to 
most  estimates,  carries  a  warhead  of  about 
one  megaton. 

Current  estimates  put  the  number  of  op- 
erational 88-9  mlselles  at  about  280. 
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The  United  States  has  no  military  missile 
so  powerful.  The  UjB.  Titcoi  II,  deployed  In 
l^mit^»rt  numbers  In  the  early  1960s — there 
are  currently  64  Titans  in  slloe — has  a  6-  to 
10-nMgaton  warhead.  Former  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  ^xoee  to  deploy  large  num- 
bers of  soUd-fuded  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
rather  than  larger  liquid-fueled  missiles  such 
as  the  Titan  (and  the  Soviet  SS-9) ,  because 
the  BOlld-f  uelsd  missiles  are  much  less  expen- 
sive to  maintain  and  more  efficient  to  oper- 
ate. Also,  McNamara's  deterrence  strategies 
called  for  large  numbers  of  small  warhead 
missiles  rather  than  a  few  missiles  with  l^h- 
megaton  warheads. 

Defense  officials  repeatedly  stressed  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion that  the  rate  of  deployment  of  Soviet 
strategic  weapons  would  threaten  the  U.S. 
deterrent  If  continued  during  the  next  four 
or  five  years. 

The  power  of  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile  af- 
fords the  Soviets  wide  fiexlbility  in  mixing 
the  numbers  and  explosive  yield  of  warheads 
on  each  missile.  Tests  have  been  conducted 
since  late  1968  of  a  payload  containing  three 
warheads  of  an  estimated  five  megatons 
each. 

Other  Soviet  systems — The  Soviets,  accord- 
ing to  Laird,  have  deployed  "over  900"  SS- 
11  missiles,  which  can  carry  warheads  about 
the  size  of  the  Mlnuteman,  and  about  46 
SS-13  solid-fueled  mlssUes.  About  200  older 
ICBM's  have  been  retained  by  the  Soviets, 
but  are  not  in  hardened  silos. 

The  Soviets  are  btilldlng  a  new  class  of 
ballistic  mlssUe  submarines— called  the 
"Yankee"  class  by  the  Pentagon — comparable 
In  capability  to  early  versions  of  the  U,S. 
Polaris.  Each  submarine  carries  16  balUstlo 
missiles  with  a  range  estimated  at  about  1,300 
miles.  About  17  are  said  to  be  operational. 

The  ABM  complex  around  Moscow,  begun 
In  1964  and  completed  last  year,  employs 
64  Oalosh  ABM  missiles.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  large  numbers— esti- 
mates run  to  as  many  as  10,000 — of  SAM 
missiles  as  a  defense  against  U.S.  bombers. 
The  system  includes  the  Tallinn  line  of  high- 
performance  missiles  northwest  of  Moscow. 

The  Soviets  are  estimated  to  have  about 
146  Intercontinental  bombers,  with  another 
60  of  these  planes  outfitted  as  tankers. 

Testing — Beyond  the  simple  growth  In  the 
numbers  of  Soviet  missiles,  which  had  been 
Increasing  at  varying  rates  since  1964,  a 
number  of  Soviet  development  and  testing 
programs  have  figured  prominently  in  U.S. 
estimates  of  the  potential  Soviet  threat. 

These  Include  testing  of  Improved  ABM 
missiles — said  to  have  the  capability  of 
"loitering"  in  the  atmosphere  before  picking 
a  warhead  to  destroy — improvements  in  de- 
fensive radars,  development  of  a  new  bomber, 
testing  of  orbiting  attack  vehicles  to  destroy 
U.S.  surveillance  satellites  and  a  variety  of 
testing  programs  aimed  at  Improved  capa- 
bilities for  their  mlssUes. 

Future  threat — Itiese  assessments  of  Soviet 
capabilities  have  been  projected,  with  nu- 
merous variations  in  timing  and  alternative 
estimates  of  probability,  to  produce  a  long- 
range  picture  of  Soviet  advantage  in  the 
strategic  balance. 

Pentagon  and  NSC  officials  questioned  by 
National  Journal  said  that,  without  V£. 
countermeasures  or  a  SALT  agreement,  cur- 
rent Soviet  programs  could  produce  a  situa- 
tion, in  the  long  run,  in  which  VS.  Minute- 
man  missiles  are  vulnerable  to  accurate 
MIRV  warheads  on  the  SS-O,  U.S.  bombers 
are  viilnerable  to  Soviet  ballistic  submarine 
attack,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  surviving 
Mlnuteman  missiles  and  bombers  is  lessened 
by  Soviet  ABM  and  siirface-to-alr  missile 
defense. 

The  Pentagon's  Foster  also  says  that  the 
Soviet  SAM  mlssllB  defense  system  aiid  ac- 
companying radars  could  be  upgraded  to 
serve  as  ABMs,  further  lessening  the  effec- 
tiveness of  U.8.  offensive  mlssUes.  and  that 
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tula  potential  mtist  be  taken  Into  consldi  ra- 
tion In  U.S.  planning. 

These  derelopments  would,  In  thl«  analysU, 
leave  U.S.  Polarts/Poseldon  submarine  mis- 
siles targeted  on  Soviet  cities  but  with  tftelr 
use  deterred  by  the  remaining  Soviet  SS-ll 
and  88-13  missiles.  In  a  nuclear  conlroota- 
tlon,  the  President  would  be  faced  with  what 
he  calls  in  this  year's  foreign  policy  mesaage 
the  "agonizing  choice  between  paralysis  %nd 
holocavist." 

Doctrine:  The  XJ.8.  strategic  forces  [in- 
tended to  meet  this  perceived  threat  are  stip- 
posed  to  be  guided  by  what  the  Administra- 
tion calls  the  doctrine  oX  "sufficiency.'*  A 
general  review  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  policy 
In  1989  by  the  NSC  produced  four  basic  ^- 
teria  for  Judging  sufficiency,  which  were  set 
out  m  a  National  Security  Decision  Mei^ic- 
randum  at  the  end  of  that  year.  | 

Assured  destruction — The  criterion  of  as- 
sured destruction,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
McNamara  approach  to  deterrence,  has  b^en 
adopted  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

McNamara  developed  a  rough  measure  lor 
Judging  how  many  U.S.  weapons  were  ire- 
qulred  to  assure  a  level  of  destruction  on  ^he 
Soviet  Union  that  would  deter  a  Sotlet 
attack. 

In  the  McNamara  calculation,  used  pijln- 
clpally  to  counter  arguments  from  the  serv- 
ices for  larger  numbers  of  weapons  than ,  he 
thought  necessary,  about  400  surviving  TJ.8. 
warheads,  delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union 
after  an  attack,  would  kill  30  per  cent;  of 
the  population  and  destroy  7fl  per  cent]  of 
Soviet  Industry.  Increasing  the  numberi  of 
warheads  to  800  woxild  Increase  the  number 
of  people  killed  to  39  per  cent  and  the  amount 
of  Industry  destroyed  to  77  per  cent — |iot 
enough  of  an  Increase  to  Justify  the  ad^ed 
cost.  I 

Hostage  equality — The  criterion  of  hostage 
equality  means,  In  the  Administration  view, 
that  neither  side  should  be  allowed  to  achieve 
an  overwhelming  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons,  even  If  that  superiority  would  hive 
only  marginal  effects  in  the  total  disaster!  of 
an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

Crisis  stablZity— This  criterion  emphasfces 
the  survivability  of  VJB.  weapons,  baaed  on 
the  Judgment  that  vulnerable  weapons  In- 
crease the  temptation  for  the  other  side  to 
strike  first  with  nuclear  weapons  In  a  ttae 
of  crisis  or  conventional  war.  The  adoption  of 
"launch-on-wamlng"  strategies  as  a  metBs 
of  overcoming  the  vulnerablUty  of  mlssUee  Is 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  such  strategies 
Increase  the  danger  of  miscaIc\ilatlon  iA  a 
crisis. 

Stability  also  requires.  In  the  Presldoot's 
view,  U.S.  strategic  forces  and  policies  flexible 
enough  to  respond  to  a  Soviet  atttick  at  %he 
same  level — to  avoid  the  situation  In  wh^ch 
"the  Indiscriminate  mass  deetructlon  of 
civilians  Is  the  sole  possible  response  to 
challenge." 

Umbrella — The  fovirth  measure  of  suffi- 
ciency, as  set  forth  by  the  NSC,  is  the  con- 
tinued ability  to  protect  other  nations  w^th 
the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella. 

Japan,  India  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries signed  the  nuclear  nonproUferation 
treaty  with  the  understanding  that  the 
United  States  would  provide  the  protection 
of  Its  nuclear  weapons  as  a  8Ub8tltu,te  for 
each  country  developing  Its  own  weapons^ 

This  U.8.  pledge  will  depend  for  Its  cr^- 
blUty,  In  the  Administration  view,  on  the 
"thin"  population  defense  capability  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM,  as  China  develops  Its  IC^M 
force. 

A  "thin"  ABM  wovUd  make  credible  a  <r.S. 
threat  of  nuclear  attack  against  China,  in 
the  event  that  China  were  threatening  an- 
other nation.  (J'or  a  discussiori  of  "suffl- 
cieney,"  see  Vol.  2.  No.  16,  p.  810) 

Weapons  decisions:  These  criteria  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  basic  guides  for  the  dealgn 
of  U.S.  forces;  survivability,  flexibility  »nd 
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To  increase  the  survivability  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic weapons,  programs  for  hiardenlng  mis- 
sile silos  have  been  approved.  Improvements 
in  U.S.  air  defeinses,  the  ABM  and  MIRV 
progrsmis  are  all  Justified  as  Improving 
survivability. 

MIRV  warheads,  more  acciirate  missiles, 
and  Improvements  in  command  and  control 
are  all  seen  as  contributing  to  the  flexibility 
of  U.S.  forces. 

Survivability  and  flexlbUlty  both  require, 
in  the  Administration  analysis,  a  full  mix 
of  bombers,  submarine-based  missiles  and 
land-based  missiles,  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  concentrating  research  and  develop- 
ment on  defeating  any  one  element.  The 
mix  also  ccxnpllcates  the  Soviet's  problems  In 
targeting  and  coordinating  a  first  strike. 

Each  of  these  arguments  suppwrts  the  view 
that  the  security  of  the  naUon  requires  the 
full  array  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 

McNamara  coupled  his  basic  concern  with 
maintaining  an  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility with  a  secondary  aim  of  developing 
forces  to  limit  the  damage  to  the  United 
States  that  might  result  from  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. One  approach  to  limiting  damage  is 
constructing  ABM  defenses.  Another  is 
developing  offensive  missiles  capable  of 
destroying  Soviet  forces  before  they  attack. 

Counterforce  strategies:  The  latter  ap- 
proach Is  called  a  "counterforce  strategy" — 
meaning  that  offensive  weapons  are  targeted 
on  the  enemy's  offensive  weapons,  rather 
than  his  population  centers. 

The  Administration  Is  considering  such  a 
strategy,  and  It  Is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  It  has  been  reluctant  to  put 
MIRV  on  the  bargaining  table  at  SALT. 
MIRV  would  be  needed  If  the  United  States 
were  to  develop  a  capability  to  knock  out 
Soviet  missiles  in  silos — in  a  retaliatory  sec- 
ond strike,  or,  conceivably,  In  a  first  strike. 

NSC  officials  questioned  by  National  Jour- 
nal say  that  Administration  concern  about 
crisis  stability  and  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  deterrent,  particularly  In  Europe,  has 
stimulated  consideration  of  weapons  and 
strategies  suitable  for  a  counterforce  ap- 
proach to  deterrence  sometime  In  the  future. 

The  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  John  D. 
Ryan  gave  his  Interpretation  of  the  outlook 
In  a  speech  Sept.  22,  1970,  In  which  he  said 
that  the  Mlnuteman  III  missile  with  Its 
MIRV  "will  be  our  best  means  of  destroying 
time-urgent  targets  like  the  long-range 
weapons  of  the  enemy." 

Elsewhere  In  the  speech  Ryan  made  clear 
that  he  was  talking  about  a  second-strike 
counterforce  strategy  aimed  at  ".  .  .  the  re- 
maining strategic  weapons  which  the  enemy 
would  no  doubt  hold  In  reserve." 

A  counterforce  capability  is  being  re- 
viewed, as  an  alternative  to  immediate  re- 
course to  general  nuclear  war  in  a  crisis 
situation. 

Options. — Officials  emphasize  that  coun- 
terforce strategies  have  been  considered 
thoroughly  in  the  past  and  that  current 
efforts  are  Intended  only  to  preserve  these 
strategies  as  options  for  force  planning  and 
weapons  development.  Future  development 
of  the  necessary  forces  to  carry  out  these 
strategies  depends,  according  to  Pentagon 
officials,  on  the  terms  of  the  final  SALT 
agreement. 

Programs. — The  services  have  p^>er  stud- 
ies under  way  on  exactly  what  weaponry, 
force  levels  and  crisis  management  tech- 
niques will  be  reqxUred  for  a  counterforce 
strategy. 

According  to  Pentagon  officials,  current 
U.S.  MIRV  systems  were  designed  for  de- 
stroying dtles  and  would  have  to  be  more 
accurate  than  they  now  are  If  they  were  to 
be  used  to  destroy  military  targets. 

The  Army's  Hardsite  ABM  program  Is  be- 
ing pushed  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the 
capability  of  defending  Mlnuteman  silos. 

According  to  testimony  by  Foster  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cooimlttee  In 
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1969,  the  United  States  developed,  but  did 
not  deploy,  a  method  by  which  U.S.  missiles 
could  signal  back  whether  the  warheads 
had  been  sent  off  on  the  right  trajectory. 

Development  programs  are  under  way  fcjr 
r^tellltes  capable  of  sensing  Soviet  silos  from 
which  the  missiles  had  already  been  fired. 

Special  emphasis  Is  being  given  in  NATO 
planning  to  the  problems  of  command  and 
control  communications. 

Strategy  questioned — The  Administration 
Interest  In  alternatives  to  assxired  destruction 
has  revived  long-standing  opposition  to  the 
damage-limiting  and  limited  nuclear  war 
strategies   being  contemplated. 

One  former  Pentagon  analyst  under  Mc- 
Namara told  National  Journal,  "In  theory, 
it's  nice  to  have  options,  and  the  President 
always  asks  for  them.  Kennedy  did,  Johnson 
did.  McNamara  said,  'You  can't  have  a  cred- 
ible deterrent  based  on  an  Incredible  action — 
that  Is,  saying  you'll  blow  them  up  and  ac- 
cept getting  blown  up  yourself  If  they  more 
troops  against  NATO.' 

"But,  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  think 
up  a  scenario  for  a  controlled  exchange  that 
makes  any  sense.  The  Idea  of  being  able  to 
control  responses  In  a  crisis  situation  Is  not 
credible." 

The  reluctance  of  the  NATO  allies  to  con- 
template strategies  that  might  result  in  the 
devastation  of  Europe  In  a  limited  nuclear 
war  complicated  flexible  response  planning 
throughout  the  1960s. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  report  Indi- 
cates that  this  Is  still  an  unresolved  issue 
within  NATO. 

Ambiguity — Panofsky  notes  that  the  tech- 
nology required  for  a  counterforce  strategy — 
principally,  accurate  MIRV  missiles — Is  the 
same  as  that  required  for  a  first  strike.  This 
ambiguity,  In  his  view.  Is  potentially  desta- 
bilizing for  the  nuclear  balance. 

"Survival  demands  that  we  must  give  ab- 
solute priority  to  avoidance  of  nuclear  war 
over  the  ability  to  fight  one,"  he  said. 

Scoville  and  Panofsky  both  argue  that  the 
"key  myopia,"  In  ScovUle's  words.  Is  the 
tendency  to  regard  counterforce  exchangee 
as  a  "pure"  contest  in  which  weapons  are 
destroyed  but  no  one  gets  hurt.  They  say  that 
calculations  of  the  number  of  people  killed 
from  secondary  effects  of  even  a  limited  coun- 
terforce exchange  would  make  these  strate- 
gies seem  less  attractive. 

The  chief  worry  Is  that  the  Inherent  am- 
biguity about  the  Intentions  of  a  coimtry 
with  a  counterforce  capability  makes  a  mean- 
intrful  SALT  agreement  nearly  Impossible 
and  might  stimulate  the  Soviets  to  consider 
a  "latmch-cn-wamlng"  or  even  a  firet- 
Btrlke  policy. 

Policies  questioned:  The  Administration's 
policy  of  arming  while  the  talks  continue  Is 
faulted  by  a  ntomber  of  observers. 

A  former  ACDA  official  told  National  Jour- 
nal, "Here  we  are  putting  MIRV  warheads 
on  our  missUes  and  leading  the  Soviet  Union 
by  a  wide  margin  In  every  relevant  category 
of  military  hardware — ^why  (Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David)  Packard  said  that  himself— 
with  troops  all  over  the  world,  a  sotmd,  well- 
focused  research-and-development  program 
and  a  virtually  endless  shopping  list  of  new 
weapons,  and  what's  the  thrust  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy?  What's  the 
principal  inhibiting  factor  In  our  SALT 
policy?  The  fear  that  a  Soviet  planner  might 
get  the  Idea  that  we're  weakening,  getting 
soft." 

Domestic  risfe— A  congressional  staff  mem- 
ber close  to  arms  control  Issues,  who  de- 
clined to  be  Identified,  told  National  Jour- 
nal, "In  the  long  nin  It  Is  probably  riskier 
to  let  some  of  these  weapons  programs  get  a 
good  start  than  to  hold  up  on  them. 

"It's  bad  bargaining  strategy  with  the 
Pentagon,  In  any  case.  It  takes  a  tremendous 
investment  in  time  and  energy  and  arm 
twisting  or  compromising  to  stop  a  major 
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weapons  systems  that  one  of  the  services  Is 
(leeply  conunltted  to.  One  man's  bargaining 
(Ship  Is  another  man's  opening  wedge." 

No  hard  choices — One  farmer  NSC  staff 
member  under  both  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  told  NatioruU  Journal,  "You 
don't  hear  criticism  of  Kissinger  being  'Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  everything  but  name'  or 
complaints  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  about  Kissinger  and  his  whiz  kids 
undercutting  the  Judgment  of  the  profes- 
sional military. 

"Everyone  Is  more  sophisticated  about 
nuclear  weapons  policy  now.  Including  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  budgetary  constraints 
have  forced  the  services  to  make  fairly  rea- 
sonable requests.  But  If  the  White  House 
were  doing  anything  that  really  threatened 
any  vested  Interests,  it  wouldn't  be  all  sweet- 
ness and  light  as  It  Is  now." 

Scoville  sees  the  Administration's  SALT 
policies  and  the  kind  of  agreements  being 
talked  about  as  having  the  potential  for 
legitimizing.  In  the  name  of  arms  control, 
B  new  round  of  Increased  spending  on  stra- 
tegic weapons. 

One  impetus  behind  this  possibility,  Pan- 
ofsky said,  Is  that  "nuclear  weapons  are  by 
far  the  cheapest  way  to  kill." 

SuMt^ARY  OF  SALT  Negotiations 

Limited  progress  has  been  made  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  now  In  their 
fourth  round.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
negotiations  at  each  session: 

First  round:  The  first  session,  held  In 
Helsinki  Nov.  17-Dec.  22,  1969,  was  devoted 
to  general  discussions  of  strategic  weapons 
and  the  problems  of  verifying  compliance 
with  any  arms  control  agreement. 

A  basic  disagreement  over  whether  U.S. 
fighter-bombers  based  In  Europe  should  be 
considered  strategic  weapons  was  first  raised 
at  this  session.  It  has  remained  an  Issue. 

Second  round:  The  U.S.  delegation  offered 
for  discussion  two  alternative  approaches  to 
limits  on  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
early  in  the  second  round  of  the  talks,  held  in 
Vienna  April  16-Aug.  14,  1970. 

One  approach  suggested  a  celling  on  the 
total  number  of  offensive  delivery  vehicles — 
missiles  and  bombers — for  each  side  and  a 
ban  on  qualitative  Improvements,  parUcu- 
larly  MIRV,  to  be  verified  by  on-site  inspec- 
tion. 

The  second  approach  suggested  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  large  missiles,  especially  the 
Soviet  8S-9,  as  a  substitute  for  a  MIRV  ban. 
Both  approaches  coupled  offensive  limits  with 
a  total  or  partial  ban  on  ABMs. 

After  Gerard  C.  Smith,  chief  U.S.  negotiator 
at  SALT,  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
consultations  In  Jime,  the  United  States  pre- 
sented a  fckrmal  proposal  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations. The  proposal,  bsised  on  the  ex- 
pected negative  Soviet  response  to  earlier 
suggestions,  was  a  package  Unking  a  ceiling 
on  offensive  weapons  to  a  full  or  partial  ban 
on  ABMs. 

The  proposal  suggested  that  substitution  of 
missiles  for  bombers  or  other  changes  In  the 
mix  of  weapons  within  the  ceiling  could  be 
allowed,  except  that  a  fixed  limit  would  be 
negotiated  for  large  missiles  such  as  the  SS-©. 

Third  roimd :  The  remainder  of  the  second 
session  and  much  of  the  third  session,  held 
In  Helsinki  Nov.  2-Dec.  18,  1970,  were  devoted 
to  expanding  on  details  of  the  U.S.  proposals. 

The  Soviets  suggested  that  continued  dis- 
agreement over  U.S.  fighter-bombers  in  Eu- 
rope might  be  bypassed  for  an  agreement 
coupling  ABM  limits  with  a  commitment  to 
subsequent  negotiations  on  offensive 
weapons. 

The  President  has  decided  to  continue 
pressing  for  a  combined  limit  on  offensive 
and  defensive  wec^ons.  He  said  In  his  Feb.  25 
lorelgn  policy  message  that  an  agreement 
covering  only  one  side  of  the  offense-defense 
equation  would  be  dangerous  and  might  re- 
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move  the  Incentive  to  negotiate  a  more  com- 
prehensive agreement. 

Fourth  round:  The  current  round  of  the 
SALT  talks  began  March  16  at  Vienna.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  April  29  that  the 
Soviets  have  proposed  a  five-year  treaty  limit- 
ing ABMs  to  100  missiles  protecting  each 
nation's  capital.  "Administration  officials" 
were  given  as  the  source. 

NUCLEAB  WasHBAD   TEST  BAN 

Arms  control  deliberations  are  continuing 
at  the  permanent  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva,  while  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  negotiate  at  SALT. 

The  Geneva  talks  produced  an  agreement 
last  year,  signed  by  62  nations  after  two  years 
of  bargaining,  which  bans  all  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  from  emplacements  on  the 
ocean  floor. 

Currently,  two  other  eaeas  of  weapons  con- 
trol are  under  consideration :  a  ban  on  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  and  a  ban  on 
all  testing  of  nuclear  warheads. 

Test  ban  Issue:  Nuclear  testing  has  been 
conducted  underground  since  the  1963  agree- 
ment outlawing  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  Ef- 
forts to  ban  all  testing  foundered  at  the  time 
on  the  issue  of  on-site  Inspection, 

Feasibility — Since  the  1963  agreement,  re- 
search has  largely  solved  the  problem  of 
monitoring  tests  vrlthout  on-site  Inspection. 
Technology  has  reached  the  state  where  seis- 
mologists are  confident  they  can  distinguish 
between  an  earthquake  and  even  a  small 
nuclear  test  explosion  anywhere  in  the  world. 

A  number  of  scientists,  Including  some 
working  for  the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  have  conducted  a 
long  campaign  to  remove  any  doubts  about 
the  technical  feasibility  of  monitoring  tests 
selmologlcally.  As  a  result,  scientific  argu- 
ments are  no  longer  seriously  advanced  as 
a  block  to  a  test  ban. 

Advocacy — A  number  of  arms  control  ad- 
vocates. Including  William  C.  Foster,  bead 
of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
argue  that  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  testing 
should  be  sought  regardless  of  progress  at 
SALT.  In  this  view,  a  halt  to  testing  would 
effectively  limit  qualitative  Improvements  In 
strategic  weapons,  such  as  MIRV  (multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles) , 
which  are  not  covered  by  current  proposals 
at  SALT. 

Administration  reluctance:  The  Adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  delay  negotiations  on 
a  test  ban  until  it  Is  clear  what  kind  of  con- 
trols on  strategic  weapons  will  emerge  from 
SALT. 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  ACDA  director,  told  news- 
men at  the  opening  of  the  ctirrent  round  of 
SALT  In  Vienna,  March  16,  that  there  was  no 
scientific  reason  for  not  seeking  a  test  ban 
treaty,  but  that  negotiations  would  most 
likely  be  delayed  until  after  the  SALT  talks. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  give  top 
priority  at  SALT  to  controls  on  deplojrment 
of  weapons  systems,  rather  than  their  qual- 
itative Improvement,  is  based  In  part  on  the 
view  that  warhead  testing  has  gone  far 
enough  on  each  side  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  qualitative 
Improvements  In  weapons  without  further 
VTarhead  testing. 

Another  factor  is  the  general  reluctance  of 
both  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  mili- 
tary leaders  to  sign  away  the  option  of  con- 
tinued testing  In  the  absence  of  firm  weapons 
agreements. 
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On  assuming  his  post  in  October  1965, 
Poster  became  the  third  (after  Herbert  York 
and  Harold  Brown)  director  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  in  Llvermore,  Calif.,  to 
move  straight  to  the  Pentagon's  tap  research 
Job.  He  was  retained  in  the  Job  by  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  after  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  office. 

Warnings:  Within  the  paist  year  Foster  has 
spoken  frequently  on  the  dangers  of  "the 
growing  Soviet  strategic  threat."  In  April 
1970  be  warned  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  about  to  seize  techno- 
logical leadership  from  the  United  States."  In 
a  U.S.  News  <fe  World  Report  interview  Nov.  30, 
Foster  said  the  United  States  still  has  a 
two-  to  three-year  lead  over  the  Soviets.  But 
he  said  that  without  Increased  defense  re- 
search efforts  "we  would  be  number  two 
technologically  In  some  areas"  by  1974  or 
1975. 

Spokesman:  Widely  regarded  as  a  highly 
competent  defender  of  such  controversial 
programs  as  the  ABM,  Foster  has  testified  be- 
fore Congress  on  svibjects  other  than  the 
research  budget.  In  1963  he  opposed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty,  saying 
that  the  United  States  should  test  certain 
nuclear  devices  above  ground. 

In  1969  he  appeared  before  a  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  to  explain  why  the 
Pentagon  believed  testing  of  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles  should 
be  continued.  Poster  had  announced  the 
MIRV  testing  program  six  weeks  earlier.  Un- 
der questioning,  Poster  said  MIRV  was  nec- 
essary to  counter  Soviet  ABM  work.  He  said 
he  believed  that  an  agreement  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitations  Talks  was  more  likely 
If  MIRV  were  developed  than  If  all  testing 
were  halted. 

Background:  Poster  began  defense  work 
during  World  War  n  when  he  left  McGlll 
University  In  Montreal  to  work  on  radar 
countermeasures  at  the  Harvard  Radio  Re- 
search Laboratory.  He  was  graduated  from 
McGlll  In  1948  and  received  a  doctorate  In 
physics  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  In  1952.  He  then  went  to  work  at 
the  nearby,  newly  formed  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  where  he  participated  in  major 
advances  in  the  design  of  nuclear  weapons. 
He  became  director  of  the  laboratory  in  1961. 


CLIPPARD  INSTRUMENT  LAB,  INC., 
AWARDED  THE  RCA  CONSUMER 
ELECTRONICS  VENDOR  AWARD 


Foster:   NtrcxzAS  Weapons  Expert 
John  S.  Poster  Jr.,  48,  the  Pentagon's  re- 
search and  engineering  director,  has  spent 
his  professional  career  studying  components 
of  the  arms  race. 

"Radar,  warheads  and  missiles,"  be  once 
responded  to  a  House  committee  member  who 
Inquired  about  his  professional  Interests. 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TEWNESSZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Clippard  Instrument  Lab,  Inc.,  was 
recently  awarded  the  RCA  Consumer 
Electronics  Vendor  Award  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970.  This  award  was  made 
in  recognition  of  the  company's  record 
of  outstanding  quality,  service,  and  price. 

The  Paris,  Tenn.,  plant  of  the  Clippard 
Instrument  Lab  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing industries  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent  in  this  body.  This  plant  pro- 
vides employment  for  many  residents  of 
the  Henry  County  area,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  especially  proud  of  the  company's 
record.  Mr.  Bill  Calwell  and  the  person- 
nel of  the  Paris  plant  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  achievement  bs  recog- 
nized by  this  coveted  award. 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   ICASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May'  11, 
1971,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  host  a  lunch- 
eon for  the  New  England  House  delega- 
tion and  some  100  representatives  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Institute.  The  insti- 
tute is  an  association  covering  a  six  S^ite 
area,  with  a  membership  of  1,100  inde- 
pendent retail  hcHne  heating  oil  dealer- 
distributors.  Its  members  sell  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  No.  2  home  heating  oil  in 
New  England  and  are  retailers  of  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  No.  6  residual  fuel 
oU. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  immediate 
past  president,  Robert  DeBlois  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  its  newly  elected  President, 
Donald  Craft  of  Connecticut,  the  Insti- 
tute has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
effort  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  h*at- 
ing  oil  at  reasonable  prices.  The  pun^ose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  brief  our  H^use 
delegation  on  the  price  and  supply  situa- 
tion as  it  bears  on  New  England's  needs 
for  the  coming  winter.  While  it  may  seem 
that  the  coming  winter  is  far  oft,  uqless 
we  act  now  to  plan  and  organize,  we  'will 
not  be  able  to  effect  the  kinds  of  cha4ges 
needed  in  the  present  program  to  achjeve 
our  goal. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  include  at  the  close  of  tljese 
remarks:  a  copy  of  my  remarks  at  the 
luncheon,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  au- 
thored and  which  was  cosigned  by  the 
entire  New  England  House  delegatlo^.  A 
statement  of  position  by  the  institutel  to- 
gether with  some  articles  from  the  trtide 
press  on  the  present  situation,  and  fi- 
nally, two  submissions  to  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  by  the  Independent  Fuel  Ter- 
minal Operators  Association.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion are  pcurticipants  in  the  new  Np.  2 
oil  import  program  for  District  I  $nd, 
like  the  New  England  Fuel  Institute,  liave 
consistently  advocated  Increased  Imports 
in  order  to  reduce  consimier  prices.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  all  of  this 
information  carefully.  ^ 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Remakxs    bt    U.S.    Rep.    Silvio    O.    Conte, 

R-Mass.,  at  the  New  England  Fuel  Ii^ti- 

TDTK  Luncheon  foe  New  England  H^use 

Members   Mat  11.  1971  ^ 

On  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues,  I  am  pleased 
to  welcome  th\B  delegation  of  members  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Inatltute.  It's  good  tq  see 
BO  many  old  friends  from  all  6  states.  1]  am 
glad  to  greet  your  p€wt  President,  Bob 
DeBlois  of  Rhode  Island,  who  did  such  aiflne 
Job  during  his  tenure,  and  I'm  happy  to  i^eet 
your  newly-elected  President,  Donald  cjraft 
of  Connecticut.  J 

The  continuing  efforts  of  the  Instivute, 
both  locally  and  here  In  Washington,  iave 
played  an  essential  role  over  the  past  6  ytears 
or  more  In  highlighting  the  fuel  oil  problems 
In  New  England.  You  have  been  a  great  help 
to  us  in  Congress  In  our  efforts  to  flitd  a 
solution. 

All  of  us  have  been  particularly  impreesed 
by  the  understanding  of  your  group  for  the 
need  for  persistent,  factual  presentation  and 
hard  work  to  achieve  your  goals.  You've  un- 
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derstood  what  It  means  to  fight  the  world's 
meet  powerful  lobby,  and  I  congratulate  you 
and  thank  your  for  your  continuing  efforts. 

These  semi-annual  tripe  that  you  make  to 
Washington  have  made  the  difference.  I  am 
sure  of  that.  Keep  up  the  fight  and  the  good 
work. 

Despite  the  many  frustrations,  we  have 
made  some  progrees,  I  remember  the  first 
trip  that  many  of  you  made  here  to  Wash- 
ington in  1967.  We've  come  a  long  way  since 
then.  There  Is  now  official  recognition  at  the 
White  House  level  of  the  heating  oil  issue, 
as  shown  by  last  year's  creation  of  the  No.  2 
oil  Import  program  for  the  east  coast.  Th&t 
program  is  a  good  start,  but  clearly  Is  not 
enough. 

Before  you  hear  from  ovir  main  speaker, 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  review  where  we 
are  today.  As  you  know,  the  No.  2  fuel  oil 
program,  providing  40,000  barrels  per  day 
Into  District  I,  has  been  ejrtended  through 
1971.  Unfortunately,  that  program  Is  now 
under  fire.  An  attempt  is  being  made  by 
some  of  the  oil  industry's  good  friends  In 
government  to  eliminate  it  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  They're  even  trying  to  put  No.  6  residual 
fuel  oU  back  under  control,  which  all  of  you 
recognize  is  clear  nonsense.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  entire  delegaUon  in  pledging  to  you 
that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
assure  that  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  is  con- 
tinued next  year,  is  made  permanent  and  Is 
expanded.  And  we  wlU  fight  any  attempt  to 
restore  Import  controls  on  No.  6  oil.  The 
price  of  that  product  Is  high  enough  now 
as  it  Is. 

When  the  President  announced  the  No.  2 
fuel  oil  program  last  June,  he  stated  that  it 
was  designed  to  alleviate  price,  supply  and 
competitive  problems  in  the  fuel  oil  mar- 
kets in  New  England  and  elsewhere  along  the 
east  coast.  As  I  see  It,  only  one  of  those  goals 
has  been  reached — the  new  program  did  pro- 
vide more  supplies  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  and 
helped  us  to  avoid  a  shortage  last  winter  for 
the  first  time  since  the  winter  of  1966-67. 
But  the  oil  available  from  the  Caribbean  was 
not  priced  low  enough  to  bring  any  price 
relief  to  our  area,  and  certainly  neither  price 
nor  supply  were  sufficient  to  strengthen  the 
Independent  dealers  or  to  promote  real  com- 
petition with  the  majors. 

For  the  Immediate  future,  as  I  see  it,  our 
goal  must  be  more  No.  2  fuel  oil  Imports  at 
more  reasonable  prices.  And  we  welcome  your 
suggestions  as  how  to  beet  achieve  this  im- 
mediate, short-range  goal. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  tell  you  what 
I  see  Is  our  long-range  goal  as  New  England- 
ers  and  as  consumers.  The  primary  goal  Is 
one  for  which  the  New  England  Fuel  Insti- 
tute has  been  fighting  for  many,  many 
years — complete  decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
Imports.  Obviously,  we'll  have  to  go  about 
this  step  by  step,  but  that's  what  we're  aim- 
ing at.  Only  yesterday  we  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  signed  by  the  New  England 
House  delegation,  following  up  on  some  of 
the  concerns  which  are  being  expressed  to 
UB  today.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  really 
four-fold.  First,  to  nail  down  once  and  for 
all  whether  we're  going  to  have  a  No.  2  fuel 
oil  program  next  year,  for  we  recognize  that, 
as  marketers  of  No.  2,  you  must  know  this 
so  you  can  plan  for  the  future.  Second,  we 
are  also  asking  for  an  Increase  In  the  Import 
quota  to  100,000  barrels  per  day.  Third,  we're 
ftjf^HTig  tot  remov&l  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere purobase  limitation  in  the  current 
import  program  so  that  we  can  get  better 
priced  products.  Fourth,  we  want  an  Imme- 
diate investigation  of  Humble  OU's  recant 
wholesale  price  increase  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent, which  Is  going  to  oost  New  England 
oonB\jmers  about  $60  million  next  winter. 

We  as  a  delegation  have  also  been  explor- 
ing other  steps  for  bringing  relief  to  our  area. 
I  have  again  introduced  a  bill,  which  now 
has  90  co-sponsors,  to  abolish  the  oil  Import 
quota  program.  The  same  congressmen  have 
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also  oosponsored  my  bill  to  repeal  the  Oon- 
nally  Hot  Oil  Act,  which,  as  you  know,  allows 
Texas  and  Louisiana  to  keep  oil  production 
down  and  prices  high. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  my  colleague, 
Michael  Harrington,  and  I,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre  and  others,  plan  to  introduce 
a  blU  to  establish  a  federal  system  for  stor- 
age and  maintenance  of  an  emergency  oil 
reserve  in  this  country.  The  blU  is  based  on 
a  proposal  by  two  outstanding  petroleum 
economists.  Dr.  Walter  J.  Mead  and  Dr.  Philip 
E.  Sorenson.  Everyone  now  recognized  that 
we  must  Import  more  oil.  This  proposed 
standby  system  wovild  do  a  much  better  Job 
of  protecting  our  security  than  the  present 
quota  system.  If  we  need  reserves  for  a  time 
of  emergency,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  them 
guaranteed,  and  I  think  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  pay  for  it — not  Just  the  con- 
sumers of  New  England. 

In  a  few  days.  Congressman  Harrington 
and  I  will  be  soliciting  support  for  this  bllL 

1  hope  all  in  New  England  will  Join  us,  along 
with  many  others  from  across  the  nation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  pledge  that  we  are 
going  to  keep  at  this  fight,  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  public  pressure  on,  but  we  need 
your  help  and  continuing  support  and  Inter- 
est. Together  I  am  sure  that  we  can  do  the 
Job. 

Letter  to   the   PREsmENT   Fbom   All  New 
England  House  Members — Mat  10,  1971 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  We,  the  members  of 
Congress  from  New  England,  are  writing  to 
express  our  deep  concern  about  the  current 
policies  of  the  federal  goveriunent  relating 
to  No.  2  (home  heating)  oil.  Those  policies 
win,  unless  altered,  lead  to  higher  prices  and 
a  possible  shortage  of  the  product  In  the 
winter  of  1971-72.  We  bring  these  matters 
to  your  attention  now,  because  changes  must 
be  made  soon  to  facilitate  planning  before 
the  onset  of  cold  weather. 

The  situation  facing  our  six-state  area,  and 
In  fact  all  of  the  Northeastern  states,  next 
winter  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Prices  are  continuing  to  escalate.  Hum- 
ble Oil  Company,  which  dominates  the  east 
ooest  h4«i\*iing  oil  market,  has  Just  anno\mced 
that  It  will  raise  the  wholesale  price  of  No. 

2  oU  by  1.3  cents  per  gallon  by  the  end  of 
1971.  This  Increase  of  more  than  10  percent 
will  mean  added  annual  costs  to  consumers 
In  New  England  alone  of  $60  million;  added 
costs  in  New  York  State  wUl  also  be  $60  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  In  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, nearly  $70  million.^ 

In  1970  Hxmible  raised  the  price  of  No.  3 
fuel  oil  by  .9  cents  per  gallon,  so  the  total 
increase  In  the  price  of  this  vital  product 
over  the  1970-71  period  will  amount  to  more 
than  20  percent.' 

The  supply  picture  is  uncertain.  Recent 
reports  that  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  seriously  considering  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  Import  program 
have  had  a  most  unsettling  effect.  Needless  to 
say,  luicertalnty  about  federal  Import  poli- 
cies makes  planning  for  next  winter  more 
difficult. 

Demand  for  No.  2  fuel  oil  will  be  much 
higher  in  the  winter  of  1971-72;  the  authori- 
tative Oil  and  Gas  Journal  projects  a  10-16 
percent  increase  over  1970-71  levels.  UtUltles 
are    burning    increasing    quantities    of    the 


lit  should  be  noted  that  homeowners  in 
Eastern  Canada— Just  north  of  New  Eng- 
land— pay  at  least  two  cents  per  gallon  less 
for  home  heating  oil  than  do  the  citizens 
of  the  Northeast. 

'  Humble's  price  moves,  coming  at  a  time 
when  demand  for  home  heating  oil  is  low 
and  stocks  high,  demonstrate  once  again  the 
\mcompetltlve  natiire  of  the  East  Coast  fuel 
markets  and  the  need  to  alter  U.S.  import 
policies  to  stimulate  competition. 
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oroduct,  and  substantial  quantities  of  No.  2 
fuel  are  being  diverted  from  the  home  heat- 
IM  market  to  the  industrial  market  for 
use  in  blending  with  higher  sulfur  residual 

fuel  oil.  ,  _, 

These  factors  give  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern about  the  supplies  of  No.  2  fuel  oU, 
and  underscore  the  need  for  action  now  to 
asBure  a  high  level  of  imports  into  the  East 
Coast  in  1971  and  1972. 

In  order  to  arrest  the  price  escalation  and 
to  assure  adequate  supplies,  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  you  take  the  following  steps: 

1  Announce,  on  or  before  July  1,  1971, 
that  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  for  District  I 
(the  East  Coast)  wlU  be  extended  and  ex- 
panded to  a  level  of  at  least  100,000  barrels 
oer  day  In  1972.  Such  action  would  remove 
the  current  uncertainty  In  Northeastern  fuel 
markets  and  facUltate  efficient  planning  for 
next  winter. 

2  Amend  the  OU  Import  Proclamation  to 
remove  the  current  requirement  that  No.  2 
fuel  oil  imported  into  the  Northeastern  states 
must  be  purchased  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere refineries.  This  restriction  has  made 
It  impossible  for  the  new  No.  2  fuel  oil  Im- 
port program  to  provide  consiuner  relief  to 
New  England,  for  the  two  major  oil  compa- 
nies who  dominate  the  Caribbean  arbitrarily 
raised  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  by  60% 
last  year;  fiu-ther  these  companies  have  told 
New  England  suppliers  that  there  will  be  no 
No.  3  fuel  oU  available  In  the  Caribbean  next 

winter. 

Removal  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
striction should  be  effective  before  the  end 
of  May,  so  that  Independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators  may  purchase  oil  at  lower 
summer  prices  in  European  refineries. 
Eemoval  of  the  Restriction  would  help  to 
assure  that  the  fuel  oil  Import  program  you 
eeUbllshed  last  year  \mder  Proclamation 
3990  achieves  its  stated  goals: 

'To  alleviate  .  .  .  the  price,  the  supply 
and  the  competitive  situation  in  connection 
with  No.  2  fuel  oil  .  .  .  on  the  East  Coast, 
particularly  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states." 

3.  Order  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Humble 
price  Increase,  as  required  by  Section  6(a) 
of  Presidential  Proclamation  3279.  Such  an 
investigation  should  be  made  expeditiously, 
and  should  include  specific  recommendations 
on  changes  In  U.S.  Import  policies  necessary 
to  roll  back  the  recent  Increase  In  No.  2  fuel 
oil  prices  and  prevent  any  further  escalation. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  you  recognized 
the  need  to  act  promptly  to  avoid  a  crisis 
la  home  heating  markets.  We  call  upon  you 
to  exercise  similar  foresight  now  and  to  take 
the  three  steps  outlined  above  so  that  an 
ample  supply  of  No.  3  fuel  oU,  at  reasonable 
prices,  win  be  assured  for  the  homeowners 
of  the  northeastern  states  In  the  winter  of 
1971-72. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

New  England  Fuel  Institute, 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  10, 1971. 
Statement  of  Position 

The  New  F.ngland  Fuel  Institute  is  an 
association  covering  the  six  state  area,  with 
a  membership  of  1,100  Independent  retail 
hoDie  heating  oil  dealer-distributors.  Its 
members  sell  nearly  80%  of  the  No.  2  (home 
heating)  fuel  oil  In  New  England  and  are 
retailers  of  substantial  quantities  of  No.  6 
(residual)  fuel  oil. 

The  Institute  commends  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  from  New  Inland  for 
their  untiring  and  effective  fight  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oil.  at  reasosiable 
prices,  for  the  constimers  of  our  area. 

The  Institute  is  grateful  for  the  efforts 
which  culminated  in  establishment  of  the 
•pecial  program  allowing  for  Importation  o(f 
40,000  barrels  per  day  of  No.  2  fuel  Into  the 
Northeastern  states;    this  program  assured 
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adeqtiate  supplies  for  New  England  In  the 
Winter  of  1970-71. 

Viewing  the  future,  the  New  England  Fuel 
Institute  Is  deeply  concerned  about  three 
aspects  relating  to  No.  2  fuel  oU: 

1.  Demand.  The  OU  and  Gas  Jotimal 
projects  a  10-15%  increase  In  donand  during 
the  latter  half  of  1971.  NEPI  agrees  with  this 
projection,  but  warns  that  It  could  prove 
low  for  the  New  England  area  due  to  the 
foUowlng  factors:  record  demand  for  No.  2 
fuel  by  utilities;  increased  consun^tion  by 
small  apartment  and  factory  buildings,  con- 
verting from  No.  6  bvirners  to  meet  anti- 
poUutlon  standards;  increased  use  of  No.  2 
fuel  In  blending  with  high  sulfur  No.  6  oU, 
to  meet  more  stringent  anti-pollution  rules 
going  Into  effect  during  1971-72. 

2.  Supply.  Because  of  high  nationwide  de- 
mand for  distillate  fuels,  domestic  refineries 
may  not  produce  adequate  amounts  for  the 
coming  Winter.  The  stipply  picture  In  the 
Caribbee-n  is  bleak;  major  refijiers  In  the 
area  wUl  have  little  product  available  for 
Importation  Into  New  England  and  only  at 
very  high  prices. 

Substantial  supplies  of  No.  2  tntA  oU  are, 
however,  avaUable  at  European  refineries. 

3.  Price.  Prospects  for  the  Winter  of  1971- 
72  are  not  good.  The  wholesale  (c€irgo)  price 
of  No.  2  fuel  oU  will  be  increased  along  the 
East  Coast  by  1.3  cents  per  gallon  by  the  end 
of  1971.  These  price  moves  wUl  mean  added 
costs  to  consumers  of  New  England  of  $60 
mlUion  per  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  New  England  Fuel  Institute  urges  that 
Federal  oil  Import  policies  be  changed  to 
meet  the  problems  outilned  above,  ^ecifi- 
caUy  we  recommend: 

1.  Suspension  on  or  before  June  1,  of  the 
Western  Heml^here  purchase  limitation  in 
the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  for  District  I.  This 
win  enable  Independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators  to  purchase  more  reasonably  priced 
supplies  avaUable  at  European  refineries. 

2.  An  immediate  Increase  In  the  import 
level  under  the  No.  2  fuel  program  from 
40,000  barrels  per  day  to  100,000  barrels  per 
day. 

3.  An  Immediate  confirmation  that  the  No. 
2  fuel  program  will  be  extended  through 
1972. 

4.  On  January  1,  1973,  complete  decontrol 
of  No.  3  fuel  oU  imports  Into  District  I  (the 
East  Coast). 

HUMBLE  OIL  PRICE  SCHEDULE.  NO.  2  FUEL  OIL-CARGO 
(WHOLESALE)  PRICE 

ICents  per  gallon) 


Boston 
Harbor 


New  York 
Harbor 


resent 

May  1 

Nov.  1 

Dee.  1 

Jan.  1, 1972. 


10.8 

10.6 

11.1 

10.9 

11.4 

11.2 

U.7 

11.5 

12.1 

11.9 

[From  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and 

Commercial,  Apr.  19,  1971) 
Heating  Oil  Firms  Fkae  No.  2  Fuel 
SuppLT  Pinch 
(By  J.  A.  Adler) 
The  oU  heat  Industry,  which  survived  the 
1970-71  heating  season  without  the  predicted 
disruptions  In  fuel  supplies  for  home  heat- 
ing, Is  stlU  very  much  afraid  that  a  serious 
shortage  of  Number  3  dlstiUate   ;uel  may 
materialize  this  coming  winter. 

In  fact,  spokesmen  for  several  major 
northeastern  marketers  are  predicting  that 
Number  2  oU.  the  standard  home  heating 
product,  may  reverse  the  normal  trend  to- 
wards lower  prices  In  the  summer  and  ac- 
tually Increase  In  price  In  anticipation  of 
cold  weather  shortages. 

Major  reason  for  the  concern  Is  that  air 
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poUutlon  control  regulations  taking  effect  In 
a  number  of  states  this  fall  may  require 
marketers  of  heavy  fuel  oU  for  industrial 
heating  and  power  to  blend  their  products 
with  low-sulfur  "gas-oU."  Gas-oU  is  a  petro- 
leum dlstlUate  that  would  ordinarily  be  re- 
fined into  Niunber  2  oU.  and  Its  diversion  for 
blending  with  heavy  fuels  may  place  serious 
supply  pressure  on  the  Number  2  oU  product. 

UNPREDICTABLE  SITUATION 

It  Is  Impossible  now  to  predict  how  seriotis 
the  supply  pinch  might  become.  Refiners 
and  marketers,  who  have  historicaUy  con- 
sidered distillate  fuel  oil  a  higher-profit  Item 
than  heavy  fuel,  will  probably  try  to  protect 
their  Number  2  oil  customers  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  industry  sources  say  that  If  aU 
I>endlng  air  poUutlon  restrictions  take  effect 
as  scheduled,  a  serious  problem  may  mate- 
rialize. At  least  one  major  oU  company  Is 
understood  to  have  notified  Its  Independent 
dealers  that  it  may  have  to  cut  their  allo- 
cations next  winter. 

One  of  the  most  stringent  sulfur  restric- 
tions In  the  country — which  would  limit 
many  users  to  fuel  with  a  sulfur  content  of 
not  more  than  0.37  per  cent — will  go  into 
effect  for  the  New  York  City  metrop>olitaa 
area  on  Oct.  1.  At  the  same  time,  If  a  bill 
under  consideration  In  the  city  councU  is 
passed,  the  city  proper  would  have  an  even 
more  strict  0.3  per  cent  requirement,  com- 
pared with  the  1.0  per  cent  limitation  now 
in  effect. 

In  EUldltion,  the  state  of  Connecticut  la 
Imposing  a  1  per  cent  sulfur  limitation  In 
the  fall  of  1971,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  wUl  forbid  the  burning  of  fuel 
with  more  than  1  per  cent  sulfur  outside  the 
Boston  area,  and  halve  the  ceUlng  within 
t^e  "Boston  airshed"  to  0.5  per  cent. 

The  0.5  per  cent  restriction  for  the  Boston 
area  has  been  a  source  of  such  concern  to 
Massachusetts  Industry  that  the  New  England 
Council,  a  manufacturers'  and  Industry  asso- 
ciation, has  petitioned  the  state  to  postpone 
enforcement  of  it  for  at  least  a  year.  Informed 
sources  are  less  than  optimistic  that  this 
request  will  be  granted. 

Number  2  fuel  oil,  which  is  produced  by 
distillation  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  re- 
finery, typically  has  a  sulfur  content  within 
all  these  limitations.  Numbers  4,  5,  and  6  fuel 
oil,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  "residual" 
products  remaining  behind  after  the  dis- 
tillates are  taken  off,  and  these  have  un- 
treated sulfur  contents  as  high  as  2.8  per 
cent. 

LOW-SULFUB   PROBLEMS 

Low-sulfur  residual  fuels  can  be  produced 
In  three  ways,  an  Industry  source  points  out: 
by  starting  with  low-sulfur  crude  otl,  by  re- 
moving the  sulfur  In  the  refinery,  or  by  blend- 
ing with  low-sulfur  distillate  fractions. 

The  United  States  produces  a  lot  of  low- 
sulfur  crude,  but  for  various  technical  and 
economic  reasons  very  little  residual  fuel  Is 
produced  from  domestic  crude  oil.  The  larg- 
est portion  of  residual  fuel  sold  In  the  North- 
east comes  from  Latin  American  crude  petro- 
leum, which  has  a  moderate-to-hlgh  sulfur 
content.  The  refineries  that  process  Latin 
American  crude  in  the  Caribbean  are  building 
de-sulfurlzatlon  faclUties,  but  these  are  ex- 
pensive and  most  will  not  be  on  stream  to 
help  with  the  1971-72  heating  season. 

Hence,  marketers  may  have  to  resort  to 
blending  to  obtain  fuel  meeting  legal  specifi- 
cations. As  far  as  users  of  residual  fuel  are 
concerned,  it  wUl  make  their  produce  more 
expensive,  and  also  change  the  btimlng  and 
poviring  characteristics  of  the  fuel,  requiring 
some  EUlJustment  in  equipment. 

For  users  of  Number  2  fuel  oil,  it  may  well 
mean  that  prices  will  Increase  above  present 
levels,  which  are  themselves  10  per  cent  or 
more  above  prices  prevailing  a  year  ago.  The 
New  York  wholesale  market  Is  Just  now  soft 
with  most  marketers  selling  0.3  cents  or  more 
below  list  refiecting  a  recent  drop  in  cargo 
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prices  and  a  good  Inventory  position  bul  t  up 
during  a  winter  noticeably  warmer  thaa  last 
year's.  But  resellers  ol  distillate  fuel  oil,  t.  edg- 
ing against  a  possible  early  end  to  d.sca  ant- 
ing from  their  suppliers,  are  generally  --* 
reducing  tankwagon  posted  prices. 

One  way  to  ease  the  poeslble  shortage ,  ac- 
cording to  a  highly-placed  Industry  so  irce, 
would  be  to  ease  the  quota  which  limits 
northeastern  importers  to  40.000  barrel!  p>er 
day  of  distillate  fuel,  and  requires  the»i  to 
buy  It  from  Western  Hemisphere  soiu'c^.  If 
this  does  not  materialize,  some  compi.nies 
are  hoping  that  the  government  will  permit 
Importers  to  transfer  the  portions  of  heir 
quotas  that  went  unused  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971,  due  to  heavy  Inventories,  foi  use 
later  In  the  year,  when  the  supply  pinch 
hit  the  hardest. 


may 


[Prom  the  Oil  Dally,  Jan.  29, 1971] 
High  Rssidval,  Distili.ate  Needs 
To  Raise    71  Deuand  6.8  Pebcemt 
Washington. — Total   demand   for   all 
In  1971  will  rise  5.8  percent  over  1970 
total  supply  showing  a  gain  of  5.1  percent, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  forecast  Thursday 
"The  high  Increase  In  demand."  the 


oils 
Brtth 


bu- 


reau said,  "Is  due  to  the  growing  demanl  on 
residual  and  distillate  fuel  oils  to  meet  iutll- 
ity  and  industrial  requirements. 

"Air  quality  regulations  in  several  Ictall- 
tles,  shortages  of  coal  able  to  meet  the 
svtuur  emlsaloa  standards,  and  the  un- 
availability of  natural  gas  supplies  for  this 
market  has  resulted  in  heavy  growth  la  the 
demand  for  distillate  and  residual  fuel  oil.' 

The  new  supply  of  oil  necessary  to  meet 
this  Increased  demand  In  1971,  the  bureau 
added,  will  be  met  by  an  Increase  of  15  ..000 
bd  m  crude  oil  production,  an  increaie  of 
55,000  t>d  in  natural  gas  liquids  and  ether 
hydrocarbons  production  and  an  lnci«ase 
of  485.000  bd  m  Imports  of  crude  oil  and 
products. 

"While  the  Increase  In  Imports  for  |1971 
appears  high."  the  bureau  commented,  "espe- 
cially for  crude  oil,  which  Is  forecast  tq  In 
crease  by  276.000  bd,  the  reason  Is  that  1970 
Imports  were  substantially  below  quota  levels 
because  of  the  shutdown  of  the  pipeline  to 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Middle  Easti  the 
production  cutbacks  by  the  Libyan  govern- 
ment and  the  transportation  shortage  'v^hlch 
resulted  from  the  longer  tanker  movement 
of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  around  Africa." 

Major  increase  In  refined  product  imports 
win  be  residual,  the  bureau  continued,  ilnce 
reflnerlefl  In  the  VS.  produce  only  30  pencent 
of  residual  fuel  oil  requirements. 

Here  are  highlights  from  the  bureau's  (ore- 
cast  for  1971.  In  thousands  of  barrels  4ally, 
with  percentage  change  from  1970,  aasuqolng 
no  change  In  the  overall  stock  levels  tot  the 
year: 

Supply — crude  production,  8,791,  ud  1.6 
percent,  natural  gas  liquids.  1,730,  up  3.3 
percent,  other  hydrocarbons,  16,  no  change, 
total  production,  11.637,  up  1.8  percent;;  Im- 
ports, crude,  1.593.  up  20.9  percent,  products, 
2.306,  up  10.0  percent,  total  Imports,  3,898, 
up  14.2  percent;  unaccounted  for  crude,  13, 
and  refinery  overage,  383  (no  changes  listed) ; 
total  supply,  16.831.  up  6.1  percent.        i 

Domestic  demand — motor  gasoline.  A045, 
up  4.6  percent;  aviation  and  Jet  fuel,  1,065. 
up  3.6  percent,  kerosene,  278,  up  6.7  per(!ent, 
distillate,  2.671.  up  6.3  percent,  residual, 
2.460.  up  lO.S  percent,  liquefied  gases,  1;S43, 
up  7.6  percent,  other  products,  1,712,  uf  4.1 
percent,  crude  oil,  12,  no  change,  total  do- 
mestic demand.  16.69S,  up  6.0  percent. 

Exports — crude,  2,  down  83.3  percent,  pirod- 
ucts,  234.  down  2.5  percent,  total  expiorts. 
236.  down  6.4  percent. 

Total  demand — gasoline.  6,046,  up  4.6  [per- 
cent, aviation  and  Jet  fuel,  1,074.  up  3.6  per- 
cent, kerosene,  278,  up  6.7  percent,  dlstltate, 
2.674,  up  6.3  percent,  residual,  2,511,  up  lOO.O 
percent,  liquefied  gases,  1370,  up  7.4  per  sent, 
other  products,  1,864.  up  4.0  percent,  crude 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oil,  14,  down  41.7  percent,  total  demand, 
15,831,  up  5.8  percent. 

Crude  runs  to  stills — 11.369.  up  4.6  percent. 

For  February  alone,  the  bureau  forecast  a 
crude  demand  of  9,815,000  bd,  compared  with 
a  January  forecast  of  9,940,000  bd  and  actual 
demand  In  February  1970  of  9,316,000  bd; 
and  a  demand  for  motor  gasoline  of  5,600,000 
bd,  a  gain  of  4.8  percent  over  February  1970, 
with  a  gasoline  yield  of  44.2  percent  and 
total  crude  runs  In  February  of  11,200,000  bd. 


Independent  Fuel  Terminal 

Operatobs  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  14, 1971. 

Hon.  George  A.  Lincoln, 
Chairman,  Oil  Policy  Committee.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedneas. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  General  Lincoln:  On  February  3.  In 
a  submission  to  you.  our  Association  formally 
requested  that  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  sus- 
pend the  Western  Hemisphere  purchase  lim- 
itation in  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  Import  program 
for  District  I.  As  you  know,  that  limitation 
forces  persons  with  allocations  to  Import 
No.  2  fuel  oil  Into  the  East  Coast  to  pur- 
chase that  oil  from  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
fineries running  on  Western  Hemisphere 
crude  on. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  ova  memorandum  of 
February  3,  for  your  convenience,  a  copy  of 
this  memorandum  Is  enclosed,  suspension  of 
the  limitation  Is  essential  because  of  changed 
conditions  in  the  Caribbean  fuel  oil  market — 
namely,  the  sharp  Increase  In  No.  2  fuel  oil 
prices  (from  6.5  to  9.5  cents  per  gaUon) 
since  last  August;  we  also  pointed  out  that 
the  market  dominance  exercised  In  the  Carib- 
bean by  two  major  refiners,  who  are  also  our 
competitors  In  the  U.S.  market,  places  us 
at  a  severe  competitive  disadvantage. 

To  date,  no  action  have  been  taken  on  our 
request. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  virge  expe- 
ditious consideration  of  this  matter.  In  view 
of  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  recent  settlement  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Libya.  This  will  mean  greater  sta- 
bility m  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  oil  markets. 


May  19,  1971 


[Prom  Piatt's  Ollgram  News  Service,  Apr.  16. 

1971] 

OEP  Urged  to  End  No.  2  Imports  in  1972, 

Resttmb  Cttrbs  on  Dist.  1  Bssn> 

Washington  April  15 — Interior  Department 
is  said  to  be  presstirlng  oil  and  energy  ofB- 
clals  of  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to 
terminate  In  1972  current  program  granting 
allocations  to  Import  40.000  b/d  of  heating 
oil  from  Western  Hemisphere  to  East  Coast 
deepwater  terminal  operators. 

This  Is  on  groimds  that  program  adopted 
on  temporary  basis  in  latter  part  of  1970  and 
repeated  for  1971  allocation  year  has  out- 
lived It8  usefulness  (see  1/5  Piatt's  OILGRAM 
News). 

At  same  time.  Interior  officials  have  pro- 
posed to  OEP  that  because  of  recent  world- 
wide Increase  In  price  of  No.  6  fuel  oil,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  relmposing 
"quota"  system  for  Dlst.  1  Imports  of  resld. 
East  Coast  resld  Imports  were  exempted 
from  quota  In  1966.  when  system  of  open- 
end  licensing  was  adopted. 

Recently,  however.  Administration  state- 
ments attributed  rise  In  U.S.  resld  prices  to 
fact  that  with  resld  quota-exempt,  East 
Coast  prices  were  directly  related  to  those 
prevailing  In  world  market  and  that  rise  in 
delivered  world  prices  was  being  transmitted 
to  U.S.  market. 

Interior  officials  have  argued  that  resld 
decontrol  was  mistake  and  resiimptlon  of 
quotas  would  help  Insulate  domestic  resld 
market  from  world  market  influences. 

Opponents  of  this  proposal  are  saying, 
however,  that  resld  prices  have  gone  up  not 
only  In  Dlst.  1,  where  no  controls  exist,  but 
also  in  Dlsts.  2-4  where  strict  quota  re- 
strictions are  maintained. 


In  another  development.  Interior  and  OKP 
officials  have  decided  to  drop  recent  proposal 
to  encourage  shipments  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  from 
Puerto  Rico  in  order  to  broaden  base  for  pur- 
chases of  such  oil    in  Western  Hemisphere. 

Proposal  provided  that  qualified  shippers 
and  marketers  of  No.  2  from  Puerto  Rico  dur- 
ing current  year  wouldn't  have  their  1973 
allocations  reduced  by  reason  of  such  ship- 
ments  Into  Dlst.  1. 

Interior  Secretary  Morton  recently  ended 
time  restriction  on  No.  2  imports  that  would 
have  req\ilred  that  60%  of  40,000  b/d  allo- 
cated for  imports  this  year  be  brought  in  by 
March  31    (see  3/26  and  3/80  OILGRAM3). 

Morton  said  time  limitation  was  Imposed  to 
Insure  adequate  supplies  In  winter  season.  He 
added  that,  despite  "relatively  severe  winter, 
predicted  shortages  didn't  materialize,  in- 
ventories weren't  diminished  and  the  full 
home  heating  oil  Import  quota  wasn't  used 
by  oil  marketers." 

(2)  The  new  tax  reference  value  for  No.  3 
*  •  •  •  • 

fuel  oil  announced  by  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment last  month.  The  additional  1.8  cents 
per  gallon  in  payments  now  required  on  this 
product  destroys  any  hope  for  a  price  re- 
duction In  the  Caribbean  this  year  and  may 
drive  posted  prices  even  higher. 

(3)  The  projected  short  svipply  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  in  the  Caribbean.  As  the  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation,  Inc.  pointed 
out  In  a  study  released  on  March  15.  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  Venezeiila  tax 
changes  "might  well  be  to  maximize  the  pro- 
duction of  low-sulphur  residual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  No.  2  fuel  oil."  In  addition,  overall 
demand  for  No.  2  fuel  oil  in  the  Caribbean 
is  expected  to  Increase  in  the  1971-72  heating 
season.  An  Indication  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion ahead:  the  second  largest  supplier  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  In  the  area  last  week  served 
notice  that  it  would  have  no  product  avail- 
able for  cargo  buyers  In  the  1971-72  heating 
season. 

(4)  The  reluctance  of  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee to  allow  purchase  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
from  Puerto  Rican  refineries.  Importers  are 
thus  cut  off  from  additional  supply  cources 
for  No.  2  fuel  oil  In  the  Caribbean. 

(6)  The  traditional  nature  of  the  Euro- 
pean fuel  oil  markets.  Prices  are  more  rea- 
sonable, suppliers  more  numerous  and  quan- 
tities much  greater  in  these  markets  than  tn 
the  Caribbean.  More  particularly,  during 
the  summer  months  prices  are  even  more 
favorable  and  supplies  more  available;  there- 
fore, if  East  Coast  consumers  are  to  receive 
some  benefits  from  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program. 
Importers  must  have  authority  to  make 
pxirchases  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
before  May  15. 

We  believe  that  removal  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  purchase  limitation  will  make 
the  No.  3  fuel  oil  program  more  effective,  and 
will  assure  that  ample  supplies,  at  more  rea- 
sonable prices,  are  available  to  the  consumers 
of  home  heating  oil. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  we  re- 
spectfully request  prompt  consideration  and 
approval  of  this  request. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely. 

Abthtxr  T.  Soule. 

Independent  Ttjbi,  Terminal 

Operators  Associatioit, 
Washington,  D.C,  Feb.  3. 1971. 
To;   General  George  A.  Lincoln,  Chairman, 

Oil  Policy  Committee. 
From:  Arthiir  T.  Soule,  President,  Indepen- 
dent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion. 
Subject:  No.  2  Fuel  Oil  Program  for  District  I 
(East    Coast) — Suspension    of   Western 
Hemisphere  Purchase  Limitation. 
As  you  will  recall.  In  a  submission  to  you 
on  October  20,  1970,  the  Independent  Fuel 
Terminal    Operators    Association'    provided 
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detailed  comments  on  the  1971  No.  2  fuel  oil 
program  for  the  East  Coast,  as  set  forth  in 
Proclamation  4018,  signed  by  the  President 
on  October  16. 

At  that  time  we  expressed  particular  con- 
cern about  the  provision  of  that  Proclama- 
tion which  limits  us  to  purchase  of  No.  2 
fuel  "manufactured  In  the  Western  Heml- 
^ere  from  crude  oil  produced  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.*" 

We  stated  that : 

'■The  limitation  on  Western  Hemisphere 
refineries  iislng  Western  Hemisphere  crude 
oil  (excluding  Puerto  Rico)'  has  effectively 
restricted  us  to  purchase  In  the  Caribbean, 
where  two  major  refiners  hold  a  dominant 
position.  In  August  these  two  refiners  raised 
the  posted  cargo  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  from 
8%  to  8%  cents  per  gallon — more  than  80%, 
thus  eliminating  any  price  benefits  which 
might  have  accrued  to  East  Coast  consum- 
ers; had  cargo  postings  remained  stable.  It 
would  have  been  possible  for  independent 
marketers  to  provide  some  price  stability 
even  with  the  current  high  tanker  shipment 
costs.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  actual 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  offered  In  the  Caribbean 
to,  In  many  cases,  even  higher  than  the  8>4 
cent  posting;  thus,  the  cost  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  delivered  to  New  York  or  Boston  from  the 
Caribbean  is  no  lower  than  the  cost  of 
domestic  oil.*" 

1.  severe   situation   FACINO    INDEPENDENTS 

Conditions  In  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  market 
bave  become  even  more  severe  in  recent 
months. 

Three  developments  should  be  emphasized. 

First,  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  has  risen 
even  higher.  Late  in  November,  Shell  and 
Esso  raised  their  cargo  postings  for  No.  2 
fuel  to  9.5  and  9.0  cents  per  gallon,  re^ec- 
threly,  and  Esso  subsequently  moved  up  to 
9.5  cents. 

The  price  progression  In  the  Caribbean  Is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

NO.  2  FUEL  OIL— CARGO  PRICE,  F.O.B.  CARIBBEAN  PORTS 

llncenb  per  gallon] 


Eiso— 

Aruba, 

Netherlands, 

W.I. 


Shell- 

Cardon, 

Venezuela 


Auj.  1,1970.. 
S«il  1,  1970. 
dec !,  1970.. 
Jaa.1  1971.. 


6.5 
8.5 
9.0 
9.5 


S.5 
8.5 
9.5 
9.5 


The  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  In  the  Caribbean 
la  thus  nearly  50%  higher  than  It  was  six 
month  ago. 

Second,  we  have  now  had  four  months  o< 
sctual  experience  under  the  new  Import  pro- 
gram. That  experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  under  present  oondltlons,  the  Western 
Hemisphere  limitation  places  us  at  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage  In  dealing  with  the 
major  oil  company  suppliers  who  dominate 
the  Caribbean  market.* 

The  major  oil  companies,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  cannot  purchase  oil  else- 
where, have  no  Incentive  to  bargain  and 
liave  been  selling  product  to  us  at  the  posted 
price,  and  In  many  cases,  even  higher.  EJven 
St  the  posted  price,  the  cost  of  the  oil 
delivered  to  East  Coast  ports  is  higher  than 
the  domestic  price,  as  Illustrated  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

DELIVERED  CARGO  PRICES  NO.  2  FUEL  OIL, 
EAST  COAST  PORTS 
|ln  cents  per  gallon) 


From 
Caribl)«an 
refineries 


From 
domestic 
refineries 


ToNtwYork_. 
To  Boston 


11.75 
11.75 


•  10.9 
•11.1 


'  EitaMlshed  by  Humble-Esso. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  much  of  our  oil  has 
been  imp>orted  at  premium  prices,  most  of 
the  Import  allocations  for  1070  were  used. 
Our  members  were  simply  unable  to  secure 
sufficient  supplies  from  domestic  sources  at 
competitive  prices,  reflecting  the  continuing 
relative  decline  of  domestic  output  of  No.  2 
fuel  oU.*  The  Import  allocations  bave  been 
vital  to  assuring  an  adequate  supply  for  the 
heating  oU  markets  of  the  Northeast  in 
1970;  they  will  play  an  equally  Important 
role  In  providing  supply  In  1971. 

In  sum,  our  experience  In  negotiations 
with  refiners  for  supplies  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
has  been  discouraging.  The  majors,  by  the 
timing  of  their  price  Increases  since  August  1,' 
have  deliberately  siphoned  off  all  price  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  No.  2  fuel  oil  Import 
program.  We  are  forced  to  pay  exborbltent 
prices;  they  are  reaping  great  profits.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  limitation  had  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Third,  the  sharp  Increase  in  taxation  of 
oil  companies  approved  by  the  Venezuelan 
Congress  and  President  on  December  17  ap- 
pears to  destroy  any  hopes  for  a  reduction  in 
Caribbean  product  prices.  Statements  Issued 
by  Shell  Oil  Venezuela  and  Creole  Petroleum 
(Esso  of  Venezuela),  regarding  the  Impact 
of  the  new  revenue  measure.  Imply  that 
Caribbean  prices  wUl  rise  even  higher  in  the 
future. 

n.    WESTERN    HEMISPHERE    LIMIT    WEAKENS 
PROGRAM   ErrECnVKNXSS 

The  purposes  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program 
for  District  I  are  clearly  expressed  In  the 
White  House  statement  of  June  17,  1970: 

"To  alleviate  .  .  .  the  price,  the  supply 
and  the  competitive  situation  In  connection 
with  No.  2  fuel  oil  ...  on  the  East  Coast 
particularly  New  Ft^eiftnii  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states." 

At  the  time,  conditions  In  the  Caribbean 
market  Justified  the  Imposition  of  a  West- 
ern Hemisphere  purchase  limitation;  the 
limitation  appeared  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  new  program.*  However,  as 
pointed  out  above,  conditions  have  changed, 
and  two  of  those  objectives*  have  not  been 
achieved,  because  the  Western  Hemisphere 
limitation  has: 

Enabled  the  major  oil  companies  who 
dominate  the  Carblbbean  market  to  raise  the 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  arbitrarily  and  sharply; 

Placed  Independent  marketers  at  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage  In  dealing  with 
these  companies. 

The  price  and  competitive  factors  are.  of 
course,  critical  to  our  survival  as  an  Inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  oil  business.  And 
No.  2  fuel  must  be  available  at  reasonable 
prices,  so  that  relief  can  be  provided  to  home 
heating  oil  consumers  of  the  Northeast. 

In  brief,  the  Western  Hemisphere  purchase 
limitation  has  made  It  impossible  to  achieve 
the  objectives  announced  by  the  White  House 
last  June. 

m.    NO    ADVERSE   IMPACT    ON    17.8.    SECTrRTTT 

Suspension  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
purchase  limitation  would,  under  present  and 
foreseeable  circumstances,  have  no  adverse 
impact  on  national  security. 

We  recognize  the  security  Implications  of 
undue  reliance  on  non-Western  Hemisphere 
sources;  however,  the  following  developments 
relating  to  the  sotirce  of  oil  imports  demon- 
strate that  the  proposed  suspension  will  not 
result  In  such  Increased  reliance: 

First,  the  recently  announced  Increases  In 
crude  oil  imports  are  largely  from  Canadian 
sources; 

Second,  the  elimination  of  the  historic 
finished  product  import  program  means  that 
there  has  been  net  reduction  In  1971  of  at 
least  40,000  b/d  of  finished  product  Imports 
that  could  have  been  Imported  from  EUMtem 
Hemisphere  sources. 

In  sum,  there  would  be  no  net  Increase  In 
lini>orts  from  non -secure  sources  If  we  are 
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able  to  Import  No.  2  fuel  from  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Moreover,  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  we  would  actually  purchase 
significant  quantities  In  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere since  suspension  of  the  purchase  limi- 
tation would  vindoubtedly  result  in  more 
competitive  price  behavior  by  Caribbean  re- 
finers. 

rV.    SUSPENSION    OF    LTUITATION 

In  a  letter  of  August  13,  1970,  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  consideration  of  a  tariff  system  for 
control  of  imptorts  be  discontinued  because 
of  "recent  developments"  and  because  "we 
have  a  more  severe  problem  than  we  esti- 
mated six  months  ago". 

As  outlined  above,  similar  developments 
and  problems  have  arisen  In  the  No.  3  fuel 
oil  market  since  Initiation  of  the  fuel  oU 
Impwrt  program  last  June. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  that  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  consider  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  to  the  No.  2  fuel  oU 
program  for  District  I: 

1.  Immediate  siispenslon  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  purchase  limitation,  to  enable 
persons  who  have  1971  No.  2  fuel  oil  Import 
allocations  to  purchase  supplies  from  any 
source. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  review  procedure 
under  which  any  Government  agency  or 
other  Interested  party  may  request  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  to  relmpose,  for  good  cause 
shown,  that  limitation. 

TEXT    OF   PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   TO    PROCLAMA- 
TION 3  279,  AS  AMENDED 

1.  In  subsection  2(a)(1)  (11)  delete  from 
the  last  sentence  the  phrase — 

"Manufactured  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  crude  oU  produced  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere." 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  subsection  add  the 
following  proviso — 

"Provided,  that  the  Secretary  may,  during 
any  allocation  period,  require  that  a  portion 
of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  Imported  must  be  manu- 
faustured  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
crude  oil  produced  In  the  Western  Beml- 
sphere." 

MEMBERS 

INDEPENDENT   FtTZL   TERMINAL   OPERATOKS 
ASSOCIATION 

Belcher  Oil  Company,  Miami,  Florida; 
Bums  Brothers  Preferred,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Clrlllo  Brothers  Terminal,  Inc.,  Bronx, 
New  York;  Colonial  Oil  Industries,  Inc., 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

Deepwater  Oil  Terminal  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts; Eastern  Seaboard  Petroleum  Co.,  Inc., 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Olbbs  Oil  Company, 
Revere,  Massachusetts;  Meenan  Oil  Company, 
New  York,  New  York;  Northeast  Petroletim 
Induatnee,  Inc.,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

Northvllle  Industries  Corp.,  Melville,  New 
York;  Patchoque  Oil  Terminal  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Ross  Terminal  Corp., 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  Seaboard  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Tsppan  Tanker  Terminal,  Inc.,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  New  York;  Union  Oil  Company  ot 
Boston,  Revere,  Massachusetts;  Webber 
Tanks,  Inc.,  Bucksport,  Maine;  Wyatt,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  Association  Is  composed  of  17  Inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  operators  along 
the  East  Coaist  from  Maine  to  Florida.  A 
membership  list  is  Included  with  this  memo- 
randum (Attachment  A).  All  members  own 
or  control  deepwater  terminal  facilities  capa- 
ble of  receiving  ocean-going  tankers  and 
none  la  afflUated  with  a  major  oU  company. 
All  are  qualified  participants  under  the  No.  2 
fuel  oil  program  established  by  Presidential 
I>roclainatIons  3990  and  4018  eind  Section  80 
of  the  Oil  Import  Regulations. 
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»SecUon  (2)(a)(l)(U)  of  Proclatiation 
3279,  as  amended;  see  also  Seotioos  30  (b) 
and  (g)   of  the  Oil  Import  Regulatlota. 

'Proclamation  3279,  as  amended  by  Proc- 
lamation 4025  on  December  22,  now  permits 
purchase  ot  No.  2  fuel  oil  from  Puerto  Rlcan 
reflnerlea  under  appropriate  regulatlo|is.  We 
understand  that  proposed  regulatlofls  will 
be  published  In  the  near  future. 

♦  Submission  to  Oil  Policy  Committed  from 
Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operatorai  Asso- 
ciation, October  20,  1970,  pp.  2-3. 

•Esso  and  Shell  control  approxl<nately 
70%  of  crude  oU  producing  capacitor  and 
60%  of  the  refining  capacity  la  the  Carib- 
bean. I 

•See  projections  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  »upply 
and  demand  In  Attachment  B,  Submission  to 
Oil  Policy  Committee  from  Independerit  F\iel 
Terminal  Operators  Association,  Octol^er  20, 
1970.  ' 

^  We  are  aware  of  no  added  cost  factors 
that  would  justify  Increases  of  this  magni- 
tude— nearly  50%.  And  the  timing  6f  the 
price  moves — In  August  (summer  price  in- 
creases are  highly  unusual)  just  as  flni.1  reg- 
\ilatlons  were  promulgated  and  just  ibefore 
we  received  our  Import  licenses — wouUd  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  moves  were  Closely 
related  to  the  new  program.  J 

It  might  be  noted  that  Esso  (Hvunbje  Oil) 
also  exerts  dominance  over  the  domestic 
cargo  prices  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  along  the  East 
Coast;  the  clearest  evidence  was  thei  three 
stage  Increase  (on  October  1,  December  1, 
and  January  1,  1971)  of  A  cent  announced 
by  Humble  last  April  and  carried  out  by 
Humble,  as  scheduled.  The  recent  history  of 
No.  2  fuel  cargo  and  rack  price  moveaj  along 
the  East  Coast  provides  little  evidence  of  the 
ejdstence  of  competition.  ' 

» An  additional  objective  of  the  pr^sgram 
was,  of  course,  to  provide  greater  acdess  to 
the  U.S.  martcat  for  Venezuelan  crude  4u  and 
products  made  from  that  crude  oil.  Current 
price  and  supply  conditions  In  the  Carib- 
bean— as  well  as  the  recent  Venezuelin  tax 
Increase — provide  strong  evidence  that  de- 
mand for  VenezTilean  crude  and  products  Is 
high,  and  will  continue  to  be  so;  bence. 
justification  for  a  special  preference — l|ivolv- 
Ing  only  40,000  b/d  of  oil — no  longer  Jexlsts. 

•  In  a  third  respect — supply — the  net?  pro- 
gram has  made  a  significant  Impac;,  and 
provided  a  vital  Increment  to  beatlfig  oil 
stocks  in  the  Northeast. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOCVER 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIyES 

Monday,  May  10.  1971      ] 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  am 
deeply  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  our  very  able  and  dedi- 
cated Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on 
this  anniversary  marking  almost  ^  half 
century  of  distinguished  servide  to 
America.  | 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  oVes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  great  man  who 
has  been  responsible  for  monuidental 
achievements  In  the  field  of  law  eniorce- 
ment  and  is  a  bulwark  in  the  security 
of  our  great  Nation.  It  Is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  unscrupulous  means  are  being 
employed  by  a  certain  element  tq  dis- 
credit Mr.  Hoover  and  bring  disgrace 
upon  our  Nation.  Whether  It  be  for  t>oIlt- 
ical  expediency  or  for  whatever  xilte- 
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rlor  motive,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  without  strong  opposition. 

I  am  confident  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  share  my  sentiments  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  real  grati- 
tude we  owe  him  in  appreciation  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  to  protect  all  that  we 
hold  dear  in  this  coimtry.  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  respect  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


May  19,  1971 


VIOLENCE  A  WAY  OF  LIFE? 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
and  age  of  increasingly  widespread  anx- 
iety and  frustration  over  our  involvement 
in  Indochina,  and  in  tills  era  in  which 
tliat  which  is  deemed  newsworthy  is  very 
often  the  "spectacular"  or  of  a  crisis 
nature,  it  becomes  very  easy  to  condemn 
wholescale  for  what  Is  in  reality  the 
excesses  of  a  small  minority.  In  our  con- 
cern, we  are  too  often  led  to  decry  the 
symptoms  of  the  malaise  which  seems  to 
afflict  many  of  our  youth  today,  at  the 
expense  of  an  understanding  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  causes  for  their  dis- 
content. And  it  is  the  almost  inevitable 
result  of  such  oversimplification  and 
overgenerallzatlon  to  conclude  that  vio- 
lence is  a  way  of  life  today. 

As  weary  as  we  might  be  of  the  turmoil 
which  this  coimtry  has  experienced  over 
the  past  several  years,  it  is  nevertheless 
critical  to  avoid  such  simplistic  reason- 
ing if  we  are  to  continue  to  seek  mean- 
ingful solutions  to  the  problems  at  hand. 
Similarly,  it  would  be  a  grave  disservice 
to  those  who  are  conscientioiisly  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  this  Nation  to 
assume  that  all  who  participate  in  pro- 
tests are  wedded  to  a  doctrine  of  anarchy 
or  confrontation. 

To  do  so,  as  was  pointed  out  In  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Lowell  Sun,  is  not  only 
to  overlook  the  changing  character  of 
these  demonstrations,  but  also  to  blind 
ourselves  to  the  new  situation  facing 
today's  youth.  I  commend  this  outstand- 
ing and  most  compelling  commentary  to 
every  one  of  my  colleagues;  It  offers  not 
only  the  reasoned  approach  by  which  we 
will  better  understand  today's  youth  and 
the  nature  of  its  concerns,  but  also  gives 
reason  for  hope  in  tomorrow. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  May  9,  1971] 
ViOLKNCB  A  Wat  or  Lire  Today? 

A  school  principal,  weary  of  turmoil  caused 
by  some  of  students  who  have  heeded  the 
words  of  agitators  working  among  the  yoimg, 
told  bis  school  committee  one  day  recently 
that  "violence  Is  a  way  of  life  today". 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  violence  In  otir 
cltlee,  In  state  capitals  and  In  the  nation's 
capital  stemming  mainly  from  opposition  to 
the  Indochina  War  and  to  the  continuance  of 
the  draft — and  because  of  these  the  agitators 
for  dissent  concentrate  on  the  young  who  are 
most  directly  affected. 

But  It  also  Is  true  that  the  extent  of  vlo- 
lence  In  demonstrations  today  Is  far  less  than 


It  was  a  few  years  ago  and  the  number  of 
persons  Involved  In  this  violence  Is  minute 
compared  to  the  number  who  merely  protest. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  violence  that  has  oc- 
curred during  the  recent  demonstrations  has 
been  due  to  some  of  the  leader-agltatora  wbo 
feel  that  they  are  abo>ve  the  law. 

The  great  majority  of  the  demoostratora  bj 
their  own  performances  have  Indicated  tha^ 
their  desire  Is  to  join  "for  the  fun  of  it"  and 
to  flaunt  the  authorities  while  having  tlutr 
"fun". 

Violence  such  as  occurred  at  Washington 
after  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  assassination,  or  Colum- 
bia University  In  New  Tork,  and  at  Berktfaf 
m  California  some  years  ago  was  far  won* 
than  anything  seen  recently,  and  we  hope 
the  trend  for  peaceful  protests  will  contlnus, 
as  these  are  far  more  effective  over  the  long 
run. 

Far  more  serious  than  these  "peaceful  pro* 
tests,"  Is  the  work  being  done  by  agitators- 
many  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  trained 
to  disrupt  the  government — In  the  slums  and 
among  imderprivlleged — In  the  ghettos  ao  to 
speak.  The  most  serious  examples  of  this 
anarchism  today  are  In  California,  where  the 
bomb  has  replaced  the  shouting  and  stone 
hurling. 

With  the  exception  of  these  areas,  what 
violence  there  Is  today  Is  not  so  worrlaoQU 
considering  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  In  our  nation  and  still  Is  taking  plaoa 

What  are  these  changes? 

First  on  the  list  to  do  wltli  the  young 
people.  A  few  years  ago  they  knew  that  evan 
before  graduation  day  at  college  they  bad 
Jobs  that  paid  enough  for  them  to  move  ilgbt 
ahead  to  establish  their  own  families.  They 
felt  their  future  was  assured.  High  school 
students  saw  this  and  moved  toward  the  samt 
goal,  and  those  who  oouldnt  go  to  coUega 
found  jobs  without  much  dlfllculty. 

Then  came  the  crash.  Inflation  rose  ftlann- 
Ingly  and  steps  taken  to  slow  It  resulted  In 
people  In  all  job  classifications  from  commoQ 
laborers  to  executive  being  out  of  work. 

Today,  the  young  people  look  ahead  into 
dark  clouds.  They  had  noit  lived  throiigb  any 
recession  before,  and  their  parents  had  rid- 
den the  tide  of  boom  time  and  given  no 
thought  to  what  bad  to  happen. 

The  young  people  had  seem  nothing  bat 
prosperity  when,  almost  overnight,  the  bub- 
ble burst.  Colleges  were  crammed  but  tba 
•golden  goal  of  Immediate  employment  at 
relatively  high  wages  had  dlaappeved  for 
most. 

Degrees  no  longer  meant  Instant  employ- 
ment and  whUe  this  hit  hardest  at  tb*  col- 
lege students,  It  reflected  back  cm  Vb»  blgb 
school  students  who  suddenly  roaHwwl  ttiat 
a  roadblock  had  fUlen  on  t^ialr  nad  to 
security. 

Naturally  this  had  an  effect  on  the  yotinc- 
sters.  It  opened  the  door  to  agltaton;  It  an- 
couraged  protests  even  down  to  senntti 
graders. 

The  road  to  the  goals  oS  "two  chlokana  In 
every  pot"  and  "two  cars  In  every  gtnfi" 
seezned  miich  more  difficult  to  travene. 

Some  blamed  government  at  every  Umt, 
even  down  to  their  local  school  ofllcUls,  and 
develcqjed  an  Inner  sense  of  rebellion  agalnat 
law  and  order.  They  built  up  a  deslrv  to  run 
things  themselves  and  to  reject  the  advloe  of 
their  parents,  teachers,  mlnisten  and  all 
others  who  were  older  than  themaelvea. 

But  to  the  great  majority  of  theae  yoong 
people  now  has  come  realization  tliat  tlia 
situation  existing  today  cannot  bo  ramadlad 
by  the  wave  of  a  magic  wand,  that  ttMir 
cotmtry  Is  In  real  flnanclal  trouble,  that  tJ»» 
change-over  from  a  war  Industry  to  a  paica 
Industry  Is  dlscouraglngly  slow,  and  that 
they  must  compete  for  Jobs  today  on  their 
own. 

They  realize  too  that  this  country  has 
lived  through  many  recessions  and  depres- 
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Blons  and  has  grown  stronger  after  each 
feoovery — and  they  hope  that  the  same  thing 
will  happen  at  an  ever  faster  pace  today. 

All  in  all,  tbovigh  It  Is  apparent  that  there 
is  a  decided  feeling  of  unrest  today.  It  ap- 
pears that  violence  Is  the  way  of  life  for  only 
a  relatively  small  minority  of  our  people,  and 
that  most  have  faith  In  their  country. 


EDUCATING  UNION  MEMBERS 
TOWARD  A  WORLD  OUTLOOK 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  professor,  Emil  Starr, 
Is  coauthor  with  Alfred  O.  Hero,  Jr.  of  the 
Reuther-Meany  Foreign  Policy  Dispute. 
About  a  year  ago,  Messrs.  Starr  and 
Hero  published  in  the  War /Peace  Report 
two  articles  which  grew  out  of  the  ex- 
tensive research  for  their  book. 

One  of  the  articles  was  "Educating 
Union  Members  Toward  a  World  Out- 
look." The  authors  consider  a  subject  I 
recently  focused  on  while  preparing  a 
paper  for  the  Development  Issues  Semi- 
nar series  at  the  Overseas  Development 
Council — public  opinion  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  Starr-Hero  analysis  of  union 
leadership  and  rank-and-file  views  is  a 
good  one. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  War/Peace  Report,  March  1970] 

EBtJCATiNG  Union  Members  Toward  a  World 
Outlook 

(By  Alfred  O.  Hero,  Jr.,  and  Emll  Starr) 

This  Is  more  than  ever  the  age  of  giant 
compounds  of  men,  products  and  services — 
huge  corporate  industries,  sprawling  govern- 
mental bureaucracies  and  mammoth  trade 
union  establishments — ostensibly  organized 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  complex  consumer 
society  whose  rafters  and — p>erbaps — founda- 
tions have  begun  to  creak  for  need  of  basic 
reform. 

If  social  change  begins  in  any  important 
sense  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men.  If  a 
society  can  change  only  ac  fast  and  as  much 
as  the  interests  and  the  values  and  the  think- 
ing of  its  members  will  allow.  It  behooves 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
health  of  society  to  appreciate  these  limita- 
tions. This  is  probably  as  true  for  those  of 
us  with  a  special  Interest  in  world  affairs  as 
It  Is  for  those  primarily  concerned  with  other 
facets  of  society. 

If  this  analysis  is  valid,  one  question  that 
needs  to  be  asked  is  this :  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  thinking  on  International  is- 
sues of  top  leaders  in  these  large  Institutions 
to  the  thinking  of  the  ordinary  rank-and-file 
under  them?  Consider  the  field  of  our  study, 
labor:  When  a  Reuther  or  a  Meany  issues  a 
statement  on  foreign  affairs,  is  it  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  of  the  people  to  whom  he  Is 
responsible?  Is  he  speaking  for  or  to  his  con- 
stituency, or  both?  If  he  is  speaking  to.  what 
te  the  Impact  of  the  vlevra  he  expresses  upon 
oioee  who  make  up  the  organization  he  leads? 

Last  month  we  reported  on  the  split  be- 
*»Wi  the  AJ.L.-CI.O.  and  the  U.A.W.  on 
w^personal  break  between  their  presidents. 
QeorgB  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther,  and  espe- 
naJly  on  the  role  of  foreign  affairs  questions 
"contributing  to  this  division.  We  observed 
™t  the  public  postures  of  the  U.A.W.  have 
Been  consistently  more  favorable  than  those 
« the  A.P.L.  (and.  since  1955.  of  the  merged 
4Ji.-c.I.O.)  toward  a  liberalization  of  U.S. 
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relations  with  the  conununlst  world  and 
greatly  expanded  economic  aid  to  the  Third 
World;  that  the  U.A.W.  has  also  been  more 
favorable  to  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  American 
foreign  policy  from  military  means  to  nego- 
tiation, diplomacy,  economic  cooperation.  In- 
ternational cultural  exchange  and  other 
nonmllltary  programs,  and  that  the  auto- 
mobile union  has  supported  liberalized  trade 
more  than  the  Federation.  Before  the  1955 
merger,  the  international  positions  taken  by 
the  CI.O.  and  most  of  Its  affiliates  were  closer 
to  those  of  the  U-A.W.  than  to  those  of  the 
AJi. 

Here  we  ask:  To  what  extent  do  the  Inter- 
national views  and  frames  of  reference  that 
typify  top  leadership  In  U.S.  trade  unions 
(particularly  those  of  Reuther  and  Meany) 
represent  those  of  lower  level  union  leaders 
and  the  rank-and-file? 

A  number  of  national  surveys  conducted 
since  the  mld-1930s  by  four  different  agen- 
cies indicate  conclusively  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  differences  over  foreign  affairs  be- 
tween the  leadership  of  the  CI.O.  and  that 
of  the  AJ.L.  prior  to  the  merger  were  re- 
flected !n  the  thinking  of  their  respective 
memberships.  Thus,  although  the  top  CI.O. 
leadership  argued  consistently  during  the 
Initial  postwar  decade  for  less  "hardline" 
policies  vls-a-vis  the  communist  and  neu- 
tralist worlds  than  did  their  counterparts  In 
the  A.P.L.,  the  respective  general  member- 
ships of  both  unions  differed  little  on  these 
Issues.  Even  during  the  period  of  Walter 
Reuther's  presidency  of  the  CI.O.,  from 
1952  until  the  merger  in  1956,  members  of 
Its  unions  were  no  more  apt  than  were  mem- 
bers of  A.F.L.  affiliates  to  approve  of  the  lib- 
eral foreign  policies  advocated  by  the  CI.O. 
president,  or  the  public  statements  made  at 
its  national  conventions  urging  foreign  aid 
an  liberalized  relations  with  the  commu- 
nist world.  Nor  have  any  marked  differences 
been  evident  since  the  merger  between  the 
members  of  former  CI.O.  afllllates  and  their 
A.P.L.  counterparts. 

National  surveys  have  not  Included  enough 
members  of  Individual  unions  to  permit  a 
comparison  of  their  international  views  over 
the  last  generation  and  a  half.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  top  leaderships  of  neither  the 
A.F.L.  nor  the  CI.O.  have  had  significant  In- 
fluence at  the  grass  roots  level  in  most  of 
their  affiliates.  Members  of  these  two  major 
labor  groups  have  differed  in  International 
attitudes  neither  from  one  another  nor  from 
the  non-unionized  public  of  similar  demo- 
graphic status.  Moreover,  If  the  more  Inter- 
nationalist and  liberal  leadership  of  the 
CI.O.  and  the  more  nationalist  and  con- 
servative leadership  of  the  A.F.L  had  sub- 
stantially Influenced  thinking  in  their  locals, 
then  members  of  many  years  standing  in 
particular  unions  should  have  held  views 
more  like  those  of  their  respective  national 
leaderships  than  would  be  the  case  with 
newer  members.  But  surveys  show  that  lon- 
gevity of  membership  has  not  bad  any  ob- 
servable connection  with  international  at- 
titudes In  either  organization.  Nor  have 
members  who  have  felt  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  their  unions  held  views  closer  to 
those  enunciated  by  their  national  leaders 
than  have  more  indifferent  or  nominal  imlon 
members  in  either  g^roup. 

In  all  trade  unions,  those  of  A.F.L.  as  well 
as  of  CI.O.  traditions,  the  local  elected  of- 
ficers, the  local  officers  appointed  by  them 
and  the  more  active  minority  in  local  union 
activities  were  better  Informed  and  held  at 
least  somewhat  less  conservative  views  in 
foreign  affairs  In  the  mid-1960s  than  rank- 
and-file  union  members  in  the  same  or  oom- 
parable  locals.  Generally,  the  more  respon- 
sible the  role  of  the  individual  In  the  local, 
the  more  likely  was  he  to  favor  expanded  eco- 
nomic aid  to  nonallgned  countries,  inten- 
sifled  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  arms  oontzxtl 
agreements  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  rela- 
tively liberal  positions. 
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Almost  alone  among  large  American  un- 
ions, the  UA.W.  has  for  some  years  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  communicate  Its  declared 
views  on  world  affairs  to  its  locals.  Solidarity, 
Its  monthly  newspaper  for  members,  has 
given  prominent  coverage  not  only  to  the 
International  oontenit  of  convention  resolu- 
tions and  other  official  pronouncements  of 
the  national  union,  but  also  to  niimeroiis 
speeches,  statements  to  the  press  and  other 
utterances  of  Important  U.A.W.  officials,  in 
this  domain.  The  union's  other  publications, 
intended  for  imix>rtant  elements  in  Its  own 
union  and  outside  groups,  have  Included  sub- 
stantial material  presenting  its  International 
views.  Consistently,  the  U.A.W.  has  not  only 
had  one  of  the  strongest  educational  pro- 
grrams  in  American  labor,  but  also  has  Incor- 
porated more  intemaciooal  content  Into  theae 
programs.  Its  summer  schools  for  local  lead- 
ers and  activists  have  for  sc«ne  years  usually 
Included  at  least  one  two-to-three  hour  ses- 
sion devoted  to  this  fleld  and  its  professional 
staff  has  been  exposed  to  more  intensive  pro- 
grams focused  on  world  affairs,  often  in  ool- 
laboratlon  with  professional  talent  from 
universities. 

Our  siirveys  in  1964-65  indicated  that  the 
U.A.W.  had  succeeded  more  than  most  other 
unions  In  Its  multiple  efforts  to  oonununlcate 
its  thinking  in  foreign  affairs  to  its  lower 
level  lee^lershlp  and.  to  a  lesser  degree.  Its 
membership.  Within  American  trade  unions 
of  the  mld-slxtles,  U.A.W.  people  were  at  least 
somewhat  more  inclined  than  their  count«'- 
parts  In  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  to  hold  liberal  views 
like  those  expressed  by  their  leadership.  The 
more  frequently,  consistently  and  unequiv- 
ocally a  particular  policy  orientation  had 
been  expressed,  and  the  more  It  had  been 
taken  up  In  U.A.W.  publications  and  edu- 
cational programs,  the  more  nearly  did  opin- 
ions at  all  levels  in  the  union  approach  thoae 
at  the  top  and,  likewise,  the  more  did  they 
differ  from  those  prevailing  in  both  former 
A.F.L.  and  other  former  CI.O.  unions.  And, 
the  higher  the  individual  in  the  U.A.W.  and 
the  longer  his  association  with  It,  the  nearer 
did  his  foreign  policy  views  approach  those 
of  the  national  leadership  and  those  set  forth 
In  the  vmlon's  policy  statements. 

Differences  in  International  orientations 
among  diverse  types  of  plants  organized  by 
the  U.A.W.  were  remarkably  small — with  at 
least  one  noteworthy  exception:  While  there 
was  noticeable  concern  eimong  workers  about 
the  effects  of  defense  cuts  on  the  national 
economy  and  on  their  own  livelihoods,  thla 
concern  was  quite  expectably  heightened 
among  those  employed  In  aerospace,  aircraft 
and  related  defense  jriants.  Leaders  and  ac- 
tivists In  U.A.W.  locals  of  Industries  In  which 
exports  have  vastly  outnumbered  Imports — 
aircraft,  trucks,  earth-moving  and  agricul* 
tural  machinery — were  at  most  only  slightly 
more  favorable  to  liberalization  of  U.8.  bar- 
riers to  world  trade  than  their  counterparts 
In  automobile  parts  and  assembly  operations 
in  which  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
much  less  favorable  to  American  producers. 

Negroes  at  all  levels  of  the  U_A.W.,  as  In 
most  other  unions,  were  more  apt  than  whites 
to  express  views  similar  to  those  advanced  by 
the  automobile  union's  national  leadership. 
But  differences  among  other  ethnic  groups 
or  among  Individuals  of  different  levels  of 
educational  or  regional  backgrounds  were  for 
the  most  part  Insignificant.  The  level  of  re- 
sponsibility In  the  automobile  imlon  proved 
more  Important  than  factors  like  these. 

These  flndlnga,  particularly  within  the 
U.A.W.,  suggest  some  educational  principles 
and  lines  of  action  for  those  who  would  en- 
courage wider  understanding  of  world  affairs 
within  American  labor  or,  for  that  matter, 
perhaps  within  many  other  similarly-complex 
corporate  Institutions  as  well. 

Enunciation  of  equivocal,  ambivalent,  or 
half-hearted  foreign  policy  views  by  national 
union  leaders  la  unlikely  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion, much  less  the  support  of  the  member- 
ship and  local  leadership  of  American  trade 
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tinlons.  The  fact  that  local  T7.A.W.  peojie,  In- 
cluding local  officers  and  actlvtlsts,  wet'e  not 
more  favorable  than  their  counterparts  tin  the 
rest  of  the  union  movement  to  freer  trade 
ahould  probably  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  their  national 
leadership  to  express  consistent  and  untqulv- 
ocal  liberal  poeltlons  on  this  Issue.  IT,  like 
the  n.A  W.,  a  union  repeatedly  and  consist- 
ently expresses  more  liberal  views  than,  those 
held  by  most  of  Its  members  on  a  particular 
International  question  of  continuing  impor- 
tance and  Incorporates  those  views  iver  a 
number  of  years  into  Its  various  communica- 
tions— Including  both  publications  and  face- 
to-face  programs — then  apparently  the  ef- 
fects on  at  least  tbe  local  leadership  oan  be 
substantial. 

It  must  be  added  that  such  effort^  have 
been  carried  out  by  a  few  American  unions. 
Few  have  paid  more  than  cursory  attention 
to  international  affairs.  Even  when  ttte  of- 
ficial posture  at  the  national  level  ba4  been 
consistent,  stralghforward  and  forcefully 
expressed  over  extended  periods,  seldom  have 
the  available  means  of  oommunlcatloa  been 
used  effectively  enough  to  Influenca  even 
the  local  leadership.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
therefore  that  the  Impact  In  this  fl4ld  on 
local  unions  has  been  minimal. 

Concem5  closer  to  the  economic  and 
working  conditions  of  union  members  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  dominate  most  union 
educational  programs.  Union  officials  have 
argued  that  It  is  often  hard  to  get  the  atten- 
tion and  active  participation  of  members  for 
traditional  union  matters  and  very  difficult 
to  Involve  them  in  activities  devoted  t«  such 
"remote"  topics  as  foreign  relations.  Even 
those  few  unions  that  have  made  more  than 
perfunctory  attempts  to  communicate  with 
their  locals  In  this  field  have  succeeded  in 
Involving  only  small  minorities,  mostly  local 
officers,  activists  and  a  few  members  with 
International  Interests.  At  best,  union  educa- 
tion In  this  area  has  had  some  direct  Ifnpact 
on  the  more  Influential,  active  elements  In 
locals. 

Until  recently  few  unions  of  A JX.  tradi- 
tions have  had  educational  programs  (if  any 
sort.  Most  summer  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional endeavors  for  union  members  have 
been  attended  mainly  by  people  from  former 
C.I.O.  unions.  Those  former  A.FX.  ixnlons 
which  have  participated  actively  In  such 
"ecumenical"  union  enterprises  or  have 
conducted  comparable  programs  of  their 
own  have  until  very  recently  been  largely 
In  the  Industrial  and  seml-lndustrlal  sector 
of  the  old  Federation  rather  than  tn  the 
more  traditional  AJX.  craft  and  bi|lldlng 
trade  unions.  International  affairs  b^  re- 
ceived only  minor,  If  any,  attention  Irj  most 
of  the  Federation's  educational  progra^. 

Although  U.A.W.  educational  endeawsrs  In 
world  affairs — like  those  of  most  i  other 
unions — have  emphasized  the  particular  for- 
eign policy  preferences  of  Its  own  najtlonal 
union  leaders,  its  programs  on  the  wholfc  have 
Included  more  debate,  dissent  and  c^sc^ls- 
slon  of  alternative  Interpretations  of  Inter- 
national Issues.  Some  U.A.W.  programs! could 
•erve  as  experimental  prototypes  for  other 
unions  If  mutual  irritations  stemmind  from 
the  labor  movement's  dlvlslvensss  dip  not 
preclude  such  cooperation.  However,  eyen  In 
the  U-A.W.,  there  Is  con.°.lderable  rooin  for 
Improvement  in  Its  overall  performance  on 
International  education.  I 

American  unions,  including  the  U.A.W., 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  regard'  their 
educational  programs  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating their  own  policy  preferences  to 
their  own  people.  However,  expanded  anal- 
ysis of  alternative  views,  at  least  within  the 
range  of  those  held  by  professionals  In  Inter- 
national affairs,  could  not  only  enliven  iunlon 
programs  and  make  them  more  attractive  to 
younger,  better  educated  memberBj  but 
oould  place  discussions  of  policies  favored 
by  the  unlOB  in  a  more  dynamic  persp^tlve. 
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At  least  in  the  U.A.W.,  most  participants  In 
summer  schools  in  the  mid-1980s  preferred 
more  analytical  discussions  In  which  alter- 
native points  cf  views  were  considered. 

The  distinction  between  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  above  t3rpe  and  indoctrination 
with  the  views  of  top  union  leadership  la 
one  that  has  been  only  infrequently  made. 
Hence,  we  find  that  there  is  little  use  of 
outside  specialists  in  international  affairs 
In  union  programs  and  little  cooperation  with 
non-labor  organizations  seriously  interested 
in  this  field.  In  their  educational  programs 
dealing  with  collective  bargaining,  labor  law 
and  the  like,  labor  educators  have  Increased 
their  use  of  specialists  from  university  labor 
programs  and  other  non-union  sources.  But 
with  only  a  few  notable  exceptions,  they  have 
not  done  likewise  with  specialists  In  inter- 
national relations.  Even  in  the  U.A.W.  of  the 
mid-1960s,  such  talent  was  used  primarily 
in  intensive  programs  for  professional  staff 
and  some  local  presidents.  Jointly  sponsored 
programs  with  outside  groups  fairly  sophisti- 
cated in  world  affairs  have  been  very  few,  and 
most  of  the  little  labor  participation  In  ac- 
tivities organized  by  non-labor  groups  has 
been  by  professional  staffers,  usually  those 
few  particularly  Interested  In  foreign  affairs. 

Many  union  officials  tend  to  feel  that  out- 
side specialists  In  such  fields  as  foreign  affairs 
are  likely  to  talk  over  the  heads  of  their 
people,  to  over-emphasize  their  own  narrow 
Intellectual  interests,  to  behave  condescend- 
ingly and  to  communicate  ineffectively.  At 
the  time  of  our  survey,  the  impression  was 
still  widely  held  that  union  staffers,  even  if 
their  understanding  of  international  affairs 
was  limited,  were  preferable  as  teachers  and 
discussion  leaders.  Staffers,  the  officials  be- 
lieved, understand  their  audiences  much 
better,  were  much  more  likely  to  develop 
rapport  with  them,  and  could  become  suffi- 
ciently informed  In  international  affairs  to 
deal  with  that  subject  when  provided  with 
appropriate  materials. 

These  surmises,  however,  seem  Insufficiently 
self -critical.  The  foreign  affairs  materials  used 
in  most  union  education  range  from  mediocre 
to  poor.  Relatively  few  union  staffers  are 
reasonably  effective  in  teaching  world  affairs. 
Nor  Is  it  likely  that  many  unions  will  devote 
the  time  and  resources  required  to  expand 
this  qualified  minority  enough  to  fill  the 
needs  of  programs  they  should  have  in  this 
complex  field. 

Unions  should  be  able  to  develop  wider 
contacts  and  coojieration  between  the  more 
internationally  alert  minorities  In  their  locals 
and  diverse  non-union  people  Interested  in 
world  affairs  In  the  same  localities.  Likewise, 
they  could  help  educational  agencies  to  de- 
velop programs  that  would  be  attractive  to 
union  people  and  do  more  to  encourage  union 
personnel  to  take  part  In  them. 

Currently  in  vogue  in  some  union  circles 
Is  the  argument  that  whatever  little  atten- 
tion might  be  spared  for  world  affairs  should 
be  fociised  primarily  or  exclxisively  on  Inter- 
national labor  relations,  activities  of  luilons 
abroad  and  other  topics  of  particular  Interest 
to  unions.  This  Is  debatable.  Our  study  of 
participants  in  union  summer  schools  and 
other  union  educational  activities  indicates 
that  most  of  them  are  at  least  as  Interested 
In  general  foreign  policy  Issues  such  as  U.S. 
relations  with  Communist  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Third  World,  and  dealing 
with  the  arms  race.  Moreover,  the  two  kinds 
of  Issues  can  be  shown  to  have  intimate  rela- 
tionships. It  has  been  made  amply  evident 
that  the  International  aspects  ^i  American 
labor  are  best  understood  In  a  broader  inter- 
national context.  Nor  should  it  be  difficult  to 
relate  Issues  of  national  concern  such  as 
U.S.  foreign  trade  policy  to  those  issues  close 
to  the  home  and  the  heart  of  every  union 
member,  such  as  jobs,  foreign  competition 
with  products  of  American  labor  and  the 
like.  Beginning  wherever  the  Interests  of  par- 
ticipants may  lie,  skilled  discussion  leaders 
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should  be  able  to  lead  naturally  from  ons 
kind  of  issue  to  another. 

The  opportunities  for  broadening  the  In- 
ternational horizons  of  American  labor  are 
undoubtedly  both  numerous  and  diverse. 
These  opportunities  must  be  located  and  de- 
veloped by  thoughtful  trlal-and-error  efforts 
of  trade  union  leaders  and  educators  them- 
selves, but  with  substantial  assistance  that 
should  be  available  from  skillful  outside 
agencies.  Thus  could  an  important  force 
In  the  American  body  politic — organized 
labor — be  moved  to  some  extent  toward  a 
more  International  outlook.  And  this  change 
of  outlook,  In  turn,  might  well,  In  time,  sig- 
nificantly Influence  U.  8.  policy  Itself. 


A   FINE    HEALTH    PROGRAM   THAT 
SHOULD  BE  SAVED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  of 
H.R.  7657  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  Children  and  Youth  Comprehensive 
Health  project  which  are  now  slated  for 
oblivion  as  of  June  30,  1972  has  at  this 
time  41  cosponsors.  There  are  at  present 
67  programs  in  29  States  delivering  com- 
prehensive health  care  to  450,000  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  lower  socioeconomic 
levels  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas. 
These  children  and  youth  projects  rep- 
resent one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of  ex- 
perience in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

I  urge  Members  to  become  cospon- 
sors of  this  legislation.  I  am  appending  to 
my  statement  further  information  on 
some  of  these  programs. 

The  information  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  Mar.  21,  1971) 

Hospital's  Pbooram  Is  GxAaro  to  Slums 

She  wore  the  badge  of  an  administrative 
assistant.  He  wore  the  vmlform  of  an  at- 
tending physician.  Their  discussion  took 
place  In  the  tiled  halls  of  a  special  cUnlc 
in  a  new  wing  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn. 

"Doctor,  It's  Mrs.  M — on  the  telephone, 
the  yoimg  woman  began  breathlessly.  "The 
baby  Is  sick  again.  And  the  mother,  she  Is 
very  frightened.  I'll  tell  her  I'll  come  and 
get  her.  All  right?" 

The  doctor  replied:  "Well,  you  can  if  you 
want  to.  But  look,  tell  her  to  bundle  up  the 
kids  and  hop  a  cab.  Tell  her  well  pay  for  it." 

Turning  to  a  "tsitor.  the  doctor  explained: 
"She  can't  afford  a  cab."  Then,  with  a  wry 
smile,  he  added,  "Neither  can  we.  But  we've 
got  to  get  her  here." 

This  mldmornlng  exchange  was  an  apt 
introduction  to  Dr.  FredeHck  L.  Tunick,  a 
pediatrician,  and  the  innovative  CATCH 
program  he  heads. 

A  Lonc-Ranck  Program 

Catch  is  an  acronym  for  Comprehensive 
Approach  to  Child  Health,  an  all-inclusive 
medical,  dental,  mental  health  program 
offered  free  to  its  patients  from  infancy  to  age 
19.  Primarily,  it  Is  geared  to  combat  the 
"crisis  care"  medical  habits  of  many  slum 
residents. 

Before  the  program  started.  Dr.  Tunick 
noted,  the  only  time  slum  families  sought 
medical  assistance  for  their  children  was 
•when  a  kid  got  hit  by  a  truck,  or  got  con- 
vulsions." 
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"An  episodic  type  of  thing,"  tie  went  on. 
"Between  these  emergencies,  there  was  no 
medical  care — no  shots,  no  supervision  of 
growth,  no  blood  tests,  hearing  tests,  dental 
checkups.  Why,  70  per  cent  of  our  children 
never  saw  a  dentist  before  they  came  here. 

"These  people  are  so  involved  with  shelter, 
food,  jobs,  family  problems,  that  a  kid  with 
101  temperature  is  not  a  big  thing."  he  ex- 
plained. "Not  because  they  don't  care,  not 
because  the  big  hospital  Isn't  there,  but  be- 
cause. In  comparison  to  their  other  troubles, 
health  Is  not  important.  Our  job  Is  to  sell. 
If  they  don't  come,  we  worry.  So  we  go  get 
them." 

The  program  was  launched  in  February, 
1967.  by  a  five-year,  t7-mllllon  grant  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  large  voluntary 
hospital  and  teaching  Institution  at  668  Pros- 
pect Place,  Brooklyn,  the  program  servee  a 
community  bounded  by  Atlantic  Avenue  on 
the  north.  Empire  Boulevard  on  the  south. 
FUtbush  Avenue  on  the  west,  and  New  York 
Avenue  on  the  east.  Within  those  boundaries 
are  about  30,000  children. 

"In  the  beginning,  the  program  had  to  use 
a  'hard  sell'  in  the  schools  and  community 
centers  to  introduce  the  benefits  of  the 
project."  Dr.  Tunick  said.  The  first  year  found 
approximately  600  patients  on  the  active 
list.  Now  there  are  more  than  4,600 — and  a 
long  waiting  list. 

The  main  appeal  of  the  program  is  the 
personal  care  It  renders,  Dr.  Tunick  believes. 
Every  patient  sees  his  own  doctor,  nurse  and 
social  worker.  They  function  as  a  team,  and 
by  appointment  only. 

Most  clinics.  Dr.  Tunick  said,  "have  people 
packed  In  like  sardines." 

"A  patient  Is  just  a  number  In  those  clin- 
ics," he  said.  "He  waits  and  waits  and  sees  a 
different  doctor  every  time." 

The  personal  touch  of  the  Brooklyn  pro- 
gram goes  beyond  the  waiting  room,  beyond 
the  examination.  "We  give  them  eye  glasses, 
oarreotlve  shoes,  speech  therapy,  orthodontia. 
We  teach  them  to  call,  even  just  to  say,  'My 
Johnny  has  a  rimny  nose.  What  should  I  do?' 
And,  where  we  can,  we  help  them  at  home, 
and  In  the  community." 

Dr.  Tunick,  who  Is  62  years  old,  was  a 
pediatrician  for  20  years  before  he  became 
CATCH  director  four  years  ago.  He  heads  a 
itaff  of  65,  Including  six  pediatricians,  five 
dentists,  seven  nurses,  a  psychiatrist,  two 
psychologists,  a  speech  and  hearing  therapist 
and  16  social  service  technicians  and  case- 
workers. 

Many  of  the  program's  staff  members  were 
recruited  from  the  community. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  the  program  because 
1  like  what  they  were  doing  with  my  kids," 
•aid  Mrs.  Carmen  Fernandez,  a  recreation 
technician.  "Here  you  have  your  own  doctor, 
your  own  nurse,  you  feel  confident.  Here  the 
doctor  gets  to  know  you  as  a  person  and  la 
really  concerned.  My  little  girl  had  two  op- 
erations that  normally  I  would  not  have 
known  about. 

"She  had  a  kidney  operation  and  correc- 
tive surgery  of  the  eyes.  You  should  see  her 
now,  Tolanda.  The  kids  used  to  tease  her, 
caU  her  'cross-eyes.'  Without  these  peo- 
ple .  .  ."  She  shook  her  head  and  sighed. 

SOME   MOTRZBS   BABT-SPT 

As  for  her  Job,  she  explained:  "Mothers 
bring  siblings  who  stay  with  us  in  the  recre- 
ation room.  The  children  are  tense,  frlght- 
•iied-  We  relax  them,  give  them  arts  and 
<t*fts.  But  our  job  Is  not  limited.  While 
Uiey're  in  the  room,  we  observe,  see  If  there 
»  any  special  problem." 

Mrs.  Cellna  Jorge,  who  wears  the  badge  of 
Psychological  assistant,  describes  her  posl- 
Bon  thusly:  "I'm  the  handyman  around 
nere.  I  do  screening.  I  translate  for  my  peo- 
ple. I  teach  the  staff  our  language.  I  go  to 
schools,  to  the  guidance  clubs.  I  do— what- 
ever." 
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Norma  Boyce-El,  a  Public  Health  Nurse 
coordinator,  stresses  this  factor.  The  Health 
Department  will  give  immunization,  but  no 
treatment  after  the  age  of  five.  We  teach 
people  for  20  years  that  health  supervision 
Is  necessary.  If  you  reach  them,  you  reach 
the  next  generation — their  children.  In  a 
way,  we're  working  on  the  next  generation." 

Withal,  the  staff  and  patients  of  the  pro- 
gram are  aware  that  time  Is  running  out  on 
the  Federal  grant.  Already,  posters  are  at- 
tached to  corridor  walls  signaling  in  Spanish 
and  English:  "Let  your  Congressman  know 
what  CATCH  has  done  for  you  .  .  .  Send  your 
letters  to  Congress." 

And  Dr.  Tunick  said:  "This  program 
should  continue  under  Federal  legislation. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  can  Insure 
the  continuance  of  CATCH  on  a  permanent 
basis." 
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CAUSES  OF  NEOISOLATIONISM 
OUTLINED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  Mr.  Arlen  J.  Large  in 
his  article,  "A  Cheer  for  Prudent  Isola- 
tionism" which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Large  points 
out,  correctly  I  feel,  the  depth  of  feeling 
of  Americans  against  our  Involvement 
in  the  political  conflicts  of  other  nations. 
He  remarks  that  the  American  people 
are  fed  up  with  the  course  America  Is 
taking.  We  all  know  this  is  true  if  we 
take  the  time  to  read  our  mail.  Citizens 
are  tired  of  being  overtaxed  to  expend 
billions  of  dollars  in  a  futile  and  point- 
less war.  They  are  tired  of  being  com- 
pelled to  send  their  yoimg  sons  to  die  in 
Indochina. 

The  foimders  of  our  great  Republic 
provided  that  the  executive  branch 
should  be  checked  by  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  especially  with  regard 
to  warmaking  powers.  The  President 
was  never  to  assume  the  kind  of  personal 
powers  that  European  monarchs  of  the 
day  possessed.  Unfortunately,  these  pro- 
visions to  keep  the  power  of  the  Nation 
in  the  hands  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives have  not  worked  perfectly.  This  Is 
partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  partly  because 
of  the  nature  of  modem  society  and  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  skill  of  past  Presi- 
dents In  compelling  the  Congress  to  do 
as  they  wished. 

The  swift  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  is  an  example  of  this.  I 
sense,  however,  that  a  new  era  is  begin- 
ning. We  will,  with  responsible  efforts 
and  with  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  reassert  and  reclaim  our  govern- 
mental authority  and  responsibility.  We 
wUl  end  the  war  and  begin  the  long  task 
of  malcing  America  the  peaceful  coimtry 
it  can  and  should  be. 

A  Cheeb  FOR  Prusknt  IsoLATiomsM 
(By  Arlene  J.  Large) 

Washington.— The  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  worry  that  the  country 
is  turning  Isolationist.  That  certainly  seems 
to  be  the  case. 

It's  getting  harder  to  pass  laws  in  Con- 
gress for  the  Involuntary  conscription  of  sol- 


diers. There  eire  demands  to  cut  off  arms  aid 
to  the  Pakistanis  until  they  stop  shooting 
eeoh  other.  Defense  hardware  must  be  sold 
to  Congress  as  pork,  not  as  the  global  shield 
of  freedom.  Every  day.  It  seems,  Sen.  Mans- 
field says  we  must  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia 
lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

These  symptoms  of  isolationism  have  some- 
thing in  conunon  that  may  be  so  obvious 
as  to  be  overlooked.  It's  not  isolationism  for 
everybody,  but  a  selective  kind:  Isolationism 
for  the  government,  for  the  admirals  and 
colonels  and  diplomats,  for  Presldente  and 
Secretaries  of  Defense.  Nobody's  complaining 
about  the  zestf ul  foreign  traveling  of  individ- 
ual American  tourists,  scholars  and  business- 
men. 

The  demand  for  more  government  isola- 
tionism comes  from  resentment  over  the 
power  of  the  state  to  get  ordinary  citizens 
Involved  In  professional  quarrels  between  na- 
tional security  bureaucrats,  theirs  and  ours. 
The  Vietnam  war  is  testimony  to  how  that 
power  has  grown  and  how  It  has  been  abused. 
More  government  Isolationism  looks  attrac- 
tive because  It  almost  automatically  would 
reduce  the  state's  power  over  people's  lives. 
Oovernment  officials  may  deplore  the  new 
mood,  but  they  have  brought  It  on  them- 
selves. 

HAKMLKSS    OFFICIAL    tNTKBTST 

There's  no  barm  when  UjB.  citizens, 
whether  or  not  In  the  pay  of  the  government, 
are  Interested  In  official  doings  In  foreign 
capitals.  The  State  Department's  dedicated, 
conscientious  Southeast  Asia  experts  have 
every  right  to  care  about  which  faction  of 
dictators  rviles  In  Saigon.  Career  admirals 
are  understandably  concerned  about  Rus- 
sian ships  sailing  around  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  No  one  can  object  If  people  either 
In  government  offices  or  private  honaee  pay 
careful  attention  to  movements  of  bound- 
ary lines  across  the  Slnal  Desert. 

The  difficulty  arises  when  these  Individu- 
als seek  to  engage  the  interest  of  others. 
Argiunent  may  persuade  a  draft-age  kid 
minding  his  own  business  at  the  pool  hall 
that  he  has  a  personal  stake  in  political 
stability  In  the  Congo,  but  then  again  It 
may  not.  Should  It  come  to  a  contest  of 
wUls.  the  draft  laws  give  Washington's  geo- 
politics specialists  the  winning  edge;  a  young 
citizen  must  become  involved  In  their  con- 
tests wltli  foreign  geopoUtlcians,  or  become  a 
criminal.  A  middle-aged  breadwinner  who 
ordinarily  wouldn't  consider  sending  a  con- 
tribution to  King  Hussein  finds  himself  do- 
ing BO  anyway,  via  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  breadth  of  public  Interest  In  an  Inter- 
national quarrel  can  be  a  good  teat  at 
whether  a  govenunent's  foreign  policy  is  In- 
ternally despotic.  Citizens  of  Israel  and  Egypt 
show  no  lack  of  Interest  In  the  disputes  be- 
tween their  leaders.  Many  of  those  people  are 
really  mad  at  each  other,  klllingly  so.  In  ooo- 
traat.  It's  doubtful  that  most  Americans  In 
the  mld-60s  were  fighting  mad  atMut  the 
need  to  assure  self-determination  for  South 
Vietnam.  Big-picture  officials  in  Washington 
thought  they  could  send  a  precision  expedi- 
tionary force  to  help  Saigon  without  whip- 
ping the  whole  American  nation  to  patriotic 
anger  at  the  enemy. 

The  hope  of  U.S.  leaders  that  people  would 
support  an  emotionless  geopolitical  war  as 
readily  as  a  patriotic  war  is  reflected  in  a 
recent  Esquire  magazine  article  by  Evigene 
Rostow,  a  former  State  Department  oOcial. 
Approvingly,  be  recalled  that  President  John- 
son "often  remarked  that  for  centiiries  the 
British  conducted  limited  military  campaigns 
along  the  boundaries  of  their  Influence.  "We 
have  to  get  tised  to  the  Idea.'  he  remarked." 

If  British  monarchs,  American  Presidents 
or  Soviet  dictators  conducted  their  "limited" 
contests  with  little  wooden  counters,  their 
foreign-office  rivalries  would  be  more  toler- 
able. Indeed,  the  readiness  of  English  kings 
to  spend  men  and  money  in  ceaseless  mill- 
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tary  campaigns  against  other  kings  haiinted 
the  18th  Century  drafters  of  the  American 
Constitution.  In  every  way  they  could  think 
of,  they  tried  to  place  the  sword  and  biu«e 
beyond  the  unilateral  reach  of  the  President, 
deliberately  ensnaring  them  In  the  cui^iber- 
some  inefHclencles  of  Congress. 

At  age  36,  James  Madison  spoke  a^  the 
Philadelphia  convention  with  as  much 
sophistication  about  the  nature  of  me*  and 
governments  as  any  of  today's  philosophers 
of  the  big  picture.  "In  time  of  actual  war," 
he  told  fellow  delegates,  "great  discretionary 
powers  are  constantly  given  to  the  exe<iutlve 
magistrate.  Constant  apprehension  ol  war 
has  the  same  tendency  to  render  the  head 
too  large  for  the  body.  A  standing  military 
force  with  an  overgrown  executive  will  not 
long  be  safe  companions  to  liberty.  The 
means  of  defense  against  foreign  dangeij  have 
always  been  the  Instruments  of  tyranhy  at 
home."  I 

Modem  executive  magistrates  like  tjo  say 
that  times  have  changed,  that  today's  tech- 
nology of  war  absolutely  requires  a  larger 
head  for  the  body.  But  for  all  the  trappings 
of  aoth  Century  hardware,  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  exactly  the  kind  at  debilitating  conflict 
the  nation's  founders  tried  to  preventt.  The 
President  in  1965  repelled  no  sudden  attack 
on  the  nation  with  the  split-second  aut|i  jrlty 
supposedly  needed  In  the  atom  age.  He  could 
as  well  have  sent  musket-bearing  troQps  to 
Vietnam  In  wooden  frigates,  using  King 
George's  technology  to  pursue  a  fotelgn- 
poUcy  objective  straight  out  of  the  #ra  of 
powdered  wigs  and  buckled  shoes. 

Indeed,  the  global  responsibilities  assumed 
by  Presidents  since  World  War  I  would  re- 
quire, for  complete  fulflllment,  the  power 
wielded  by  absolute  monarchs.  Wlthlti  his 
peer  group  of  world  leaders  a  U.S.  President 
Is  backed  by  more  military  might  and  na- 
tional wealth  than  anyone.  He  should  be  able 
to  frown,  and  make  others  back  dowti.  His 
handicap,  though.  Is  what  makes  him  so 
touchy  about  Isolationism  at  home :  Hlfl  mas- 
sive 20th  Centiiry  power  still  rests  ultli^iately 
on  an  18th  Century  set  of  rules  drafted  ex- 
pressly to  cut  him  down.  When  his  home  con- 
stituency dusts  off  these  rules  In  a  iflt  of 
Isolationism,  or  war-weariness  or  whatever, 
the  President's  power  shrinks  In  the  e^ea  of 
tlnpot  dictators  who  may  not  have  hyc|rogen 
bombs,  but  also  do  not  have  to  fa<je  the 
Wisconsin  primary. 

There's  no  question  that  the  Constltx  tlon's 
creaky  restraints  on  kingly  behavior  by  Pres- 
idents now  are  being  applied  after  years  of 
disuse.  For  the  first  time  In  history  Copgress 
has  employed  Its  appropriations  powerlto  re- 
strict battlefield  deployment  of  troops  In 
Indochina  by  the  Commander  In  Chief,  After 
years  of  blufflng,  the  Senate  at  last  mafr  con- 
front the  White  House  over  the  $14  pillion 
annual  expense  of  keeping  U.S.  troips  In 
Europe.  I 

Exasperation  over  Vietnam  Is  even  silrrlng 
extra-constttutlonal  action  In  state  legisla- 
tures, and  not  Just  In  dovish  Maseachiisetts, 
either.  Last  jnonth  Congress  got  a  resoilutlon 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  of; Geor- 
gia, of  all  places,  complaining  that  "tl^e  war 
In  Vietnam  has  affected  every  county,  city 
and  citizen  of  Georgia  to  some  degreei."  The 
resolution  said  the  President  should  ["set  a 
date  certain"  for  getting  out. 

Vietnam  aside,  the  present  President  has 
ordered  the  removal  of  some  U.S.  nlllltary 
forces  from  Korea.  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  has  proclaimed  a  doctrln^  that 
addresses  the  question  of  U.S.  government  re- 
sponsibilities abroad.  The  doctrine  Is  istated 
■with  ambiguous  synunetry.  "Our  experience 
In  the  19608  has  underlined  the  fact  tiat  we 
should  not  do  more  abroad  than  dotnestlc 
opinion  can  sustain,"  the  President  sa^d  In  a 
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February  foreign-policy  review.  "But  we  can- 
not let  the  pendulum  swing  in  the  other  di- 
rection, sweeping  us  toward  an  isolationism 
which  could  be  as  dlsastroxis  as  excessive 
zeal " 

Sen.  Mansfield,  one  of  the  most  forceful  d 
Capitol  Hill's  Isolationists,  complained  In  a 
recent  speech  of  "divergencies,  digressions, 
dodges  and  delays"  In  the  doctrine's  Imple- 
mentation. "The  fundamental  difficulty,"  said 
the  Senator,  'Is  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  function  In  a  government  grown 
Immense."  The  great  national-security  de- 
partments continue  to  generate  pressures 
upon  Presidents  and  lawmakers  for  policies 
abroad  that.  In  time,  begin  running  counter 
to  the  constitutional  goal  of  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  at  home. 

CONGRESS,   TOO 

While  these  pressures  Impinge  more 
directly  on  the  President,  Congress  hasn't  al- 
ways been  immune  to  the  lure  of  futile  for- 
eign military  adventures.  In  1812,  It  observed 
every  constitutional  nicety  In  debating  and 
passing  a  formal  declaration  of  war  before 
yahoolng  off  to  Invade  Canada.  The  offhand 
way  In  which  lawmakers  both  approved  and 
repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  (the 
House  never  voted  directly  on  repeal,  just  ac- 
cepted It  as  part  of  another  bill)  hardly 
Inspires  confidence  In  Congress  as  a  cool 
mastermind  of  foreign  policy. 

Lenin  assured  the  Russians  that  upon  the 
maturing  of  communism  the  state  would 
wither  away.  It  was,  typically  of  the  utter- 
ances of  blgtlme  political  leaders,  flimflam. 
The  Russians  are  stuck  with  an  elephantine 
dictatorship,  and  It's  their  hard  luck  that 
they  can't  change  It. 

A  degree  of  withering  of  our  own  super- 
state, In  contrast.  Is  possible  because,  as  the 
President  said  himself,  "We  shovild  not  do 
more  abroad  than  domestic  opinion  can  sus- 
tain." Whether  It  comes  about  by  presidential 
doctrine  or  pressure  from  Congress  or  both.  It 
win  make  the  government  a  safer  companion 
to  liberty.  The  way  things  are  going,  too 
many  Americans  are  being  drafted,  over- 
taxed, killed  and  dosslered.  In  the  absence  of 
some  prudent  Isolationism  for  the  govern- 
ment, too  many  people  are  getting  p\isbed 
around. 
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DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 
SEMINAR 


MAY  19— DR.  CULBERTSON  DAY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  the  Honorable  Gene 
Snyder  of  Kentucky  in  having  May  19 
declared  as  Dr.  Culbertson  Day.  This 
man  has  served  as  president  of,  and  in- 
spiration to,  the  Moody  Bible  Institute 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Under  Dr.  Culbertson's  guiding  hand. 
Moody  Bible  Institute  has  grown  and 
prospered  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Moody  has  trained  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  missionaries  serving  all  areas  of 
the  world  today. 

It  takes  a  man  of  rare  dedication  and 
concern  to  bring  this  about  in  view  of  the 
turmoil  we  as  a  Nation  face  today.  I  con- 
sider myself  honored  to  be  able  to  join 
with  so  many  others  in  giving  public  rec- 
ognition to  Dr.  Culbertson  and  his  sei-v- 
ice  to  mankind. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  friend  and  constitutent,  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  Delpopolo,  Sr.,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  the  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College,  has  recently  called 
my  attention  to  a  drug  abuse  education 
seminar  he  is  conducting  during  this 
coming  summer,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Georgetown  University  continuing 
education  program. 

As  I  believe  information  concerning 
this  program  would  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  colleagues  and  their  staffs, 
as  well  as  area  residents  concerned  about 
drug  abuse,  I  insert  the  information  con- 
cerning the  program  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Dbug  Abuse  Editcation  Sxminau 

PAKT    I FOR    PARENTS    ONLY TUITION".    $40 

This  seminar  has  been  designed  In  response 
to  the  need  for  a  reliable  source  of  In-depth 
Information  on  drugs  and  drug  abuse  by 
concerned  parents  In  our  community.  There 
are  thousands  of  pamphlets,  books,  and  fact 
sheets  Issued  by  pubUc  and  private  agencies, 
but  few  are  understandable  and  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  the 
parent  who  wishes  to  approach  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  with  some  confidence. 

The  overall  goal  of  this  seminar  is  to  sub- 
stitute traditional  Instruction — characterized 
by  exhortation,  moralizing  and  f  car-Inducing 
techniques — with  sound  soclo-psychologlcal 
Information.  Human  motivation  and  rela- 
tionships wlU  be  carefully  examined  to  sup- 
ply the  skills  which  enable  the  parent  to 
detect  potential  drug  abusers  and  help  these 
abusers  resist  temptation  to  experiment  with 
drugs  and  use  them  for  recreational  purposes. 
This  Intensive  seminar  could  very  well  be  ft 
positive  antidote  for  the  chemical  cop-out  of 
an  entire  generation. 

The  concern  today  Is  greater  because  drag 
use  for  an  Increasing  number  of  people- 
notably,  among  teen-agers.  Is  becoming  the 
means  of  satisfying  curiosity,  providing  new 
adventures,  and  attaining  immediate  snd 
frequent  escape  from  reality. 

The  subject  matter  to  be  covered  In  the 
ten,  two  hour  sessions  of  the  seminar  wUl 
Include  such  topics  as:  Drug  me  and  drug 
abvise— in  history  and  today;  the  physiologi- 
cal and  sociological  effects  of  drugs  and 
drug  abuse,  the  classification  of  drugs;  drug 
slang;  legislation  and  control  of  drugs  and 
narcotics;  treatment  of  drug  abusers;  role 
of  parents  In  the  drug  abuse  dilemma;  ftnd 
some  suggestions  how  to  understand  and  as- 
sist young  people  to  cope  with  the  drug 
abuse  problem. 

PART  n— FOR  EDUCATORS,  SOCIAL  WORKXU, 
COMMUNITT,  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTtlAt 
LEADERS 

(The  techniques  of  Instruction  and  sub- 
ject matter  content  for  this  seminar  are  rtm- 
llar  to  those  for  Part  I.  However,  greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development 
of  skills  which  will  help  professionals  cope 
with  the  drug  abuae  problem  In  the  scHooj; 
in  the  community,  and  In  various  types  oi 
large  business  organizations.) 

Anthony  J.  Delpopolo,  Sr.,  M.A.,  M^ 
D_A.GB.  Lecturer  at  Georgetown  Unlveru^ 
and  Correctional  Training  for  the  District 
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of  Columbia  Department  of  Corrections 
ffjmilng  Academy,  has  a  broad  experience  in 
education,  penology,  criminology,  corrections 
md  sociology. 

Part  I — 10  sessions,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  7:00  to  9:00  pjn.,  beginning  June 

23,  1971. 

Part  n— 10  sessions,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  7:00  to  9:00  pjn..  beginning  July 
27. 1971. 


A  COMMON  GROUND  OP  SERVICE 

HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  MIZEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  announce  that  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  the  father  of 
another  have  been  honored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Citizens  Association  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  State. 

L.  H.  Fountain,  who  represents  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  was  awarded  the  Citation  for 
Distinguished  Public  Service  by  the 
association. 

Mr.  James  Edgar  Broyhill,  father  of 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguislied  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina's  Tenth  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  James  Broyhill,  was  chosen  to 
receive  the  Distinguished  Citizenship 
Citation. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  as  many  in  this  Chamber 
know,  is  the  founder  and  board  chairman 
of  Broyhill  Pumlture  Industries,  head- 
quartered in  Lenoir,  N.C. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  join  me  in  congratulating  both 
these  gentlemen  for  this  outstanding 
achievement. 

An  article  telling  of  these  awards  and 
published  in  the  May,  1971,  edition  of 
We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  the 
magazine  published  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Citizens  Association,  is  Included 
herewith  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

A  Common  Ground  of  Service 

A  Republican  and  a  Democrat  ...  a  West- 
erner and  an  Easterner  ...  a  manufacturer 
and  a  legislator  ...  a  Baptist  and  a 
Presbyterian. 

In  politics,  geography,  profession  and  de- 
nomination, James  Edgar  Broyhill  and  L.  H. 
Fountain  go  their  separate  ways.  In  service 
to  their  native  State  of  North  Carolina  they 
stand  together  on  common  ground. 

They  stood  on  that  common  ground 
March  IS  In  Raleigh  to  be  honored  and 
thanked  by  the  North  Carolina  Citizens 
Association  for  the  lifetime  of  service  which 
each  has  rendered  his  State  and  Its  people. 

Mr.  Broyhill  Is  the  founder  and  Board 
Chairman  of  Broyhill  Furniture  Industries 
of  Lenoir.  Rep.  Fountain,  a  native  and  resi- 
dent of  Tarboro,  has  served  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  since  1953,  and  for 
several  terms  prior  to  that  time  In  the  North 
Carolina  Senate. 

Rep.  Charles  A.  Jonas  of  Llncolnton  pre- 
sented Mr.  Broyhill  the  Association's  Cita- 
tion for  Distinguished  Citizenship.  Associate 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  Branch 
presented  Rep.  Fountain  the  Association's 
Citation  for  Distinguished  Public  Service. 

Mr.  Broyhill  was  described  In  his  citation 
as  "A  mountain  man  who  has  been  acclaimed 
as  matching  the  peaks  of  his  homeland;  a 
dirt  farmer  who  planted  the  seeds  of  his  suc- 
cess not  in  the  soil   of   his  native  WUkes 
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County,  but  in  the  men  and  machines  of 
the  Infant  furniture  industry  of  neighbor- 
ing CaldweU  County;  an  erstwhile  blacksmith 
who  was  forged  on  the  anvil  of  economic  and 
educational  adversity;  a  staunch  champion 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  promoter 
of  Its  benefits;  as  relentless  a  competitor  In 
business  as  he  Is  on  the  links  and  a  winner 
In  both  realms;  as  loyal  to  the  commoner 
as  to  his  many  noble  friends;  a  benefactor  of 
youth  through  generous  support  of  educa- 
tion and  recreational  Institutions  for  their 
mental,  spiritual  and  physical  development; 
a  reluctant  but  charismatic  leader;  a  non- 
poUtlclan'B  politician;  a  person  of  great  ded- 
ication to  church,  civic  and  charitable  affairs; 
father  and  grandfather  In  the  patriarchal 
mode;   a  man  of  God." 

As  examples  of  J.  E.  BroyhlU's  distin- 
guished citizenship  the  citation  listed  his 
founding  of  the  Broyhill  Foundation  which 
has  made  higher  education  possible  for  many 
deserving  young  people;  his  directorships 
and  trusteeships  with  the  boards  of  a  num- 
ber of  major  businesses  and  major  educa- 
tional and  charitable  Institutions  and 
associations;  his  receipt  of  other  honors; 
his  role  In  the  founding  of  such  Institutions 
as  the  Caldwell  Memorial  Hospital  In  Lenoir 
and  the  Broyhill  Children's  Home  In  Western 
North  Carolina;  and  his  extensive  political 
activities  which  Include  continuous  mem- 
bership on  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee since  1944  and  his  membership  In 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  seven  consecutive 
times  since  1944. 

Rep.  Fountain  was  cited  "for  dedicated 
and  devoted  service  to  his  fellowman  In 
numerous  positions  of  public  trust  during 
the  past  35  years." 

Examples  of  his  accomplishments  In- 
cluded .  .  .  "his  tenacious  and  thorough 
work  In  investigating  harmful  or  Ineffective 
medical  drugs,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of 
food  and  drug  safety  which  has  earned  him 
the  popular  title  of  'Watchdog'  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Admmistratlon  ...  for  his  dls- 
tlnguUhed  service  as  a  United  States  Dele- 
gate to  the  22nd  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  ...  for  his  pioneering  effort 
and  continuing  leadership  In  the  field  of 
Federal-State-Local  relations  which  led  to 
establishment  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  In  1959,  and 
for  the  farslghted  vision  which  won  him 
national  recognition  as  the  "Father'  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  ...  for  his  statesmanship  and 
leadership  In  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  In  particular 
as  Chairman  of  the  Near  East  Subcom- 
mittee ...  for  his  deep-rooted  Christian 
conviction  and  hU  lifelong  involvement  In 
the  work  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  both  on  a  national  and 
local  level,  and  his  unswerving  moral  leader- 
ship ...  for  his  unflinching  loyalty  and 
untiring  adherence  to  the  principle  that 
government  Is,  and  should  be,  the  Servant 
and  not  the  Master  of  the  People.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Broyhill  was  the  21st  In  a  list  of 
distinguished  North  Carolinians  to  receive 
the  Association's  Citation  for  Distinguished 
Citizenship.  Rep.  Fountain  was  the  third 
recipient  of  the  Association's  Citation  for 
distinguished  PubUc  Service,  created  m 
1969. 


WE  NEED  HELP 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
spend  hours  searching  for  new  facts  and 
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figures  and  eloquent  rhetoric  to  drama- 
tize and  build  support  for  issues  that 
concern  us.  As  a  Congressman  from  New 
York,  I  have  been  marshaling  all  the 
arguments  I  can  find  to  prevent  the  cut- 
backs in  urban  education  fimds  that 
threaten  public  schools  throughout  the 
State.  Yet,  I  have  seen  nothing  more 
moving  and  to  the  point  than  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Willie  Brown,  P.S.  100  in 
the  Bronx: 

Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May   18,   1971 
A  Letter  to  the  Governor 

Bronx,  New  York  Citt 
Gov.  N.  Rockefeller, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  Concern  about  What 
are  going  to  happen  to  the  vrorld  since  I  am 
only  ten  year  old.  I  Still  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  an  If  thing  dont  Change  I  dont  think 
I  have  a  Chance,  so  please  give  us  little  Chll- 
drens  a  Chance  In  your  world,  we  ask  For  so 
little,  only  a  Chance  to  get  a  good  education 
So  please  g^ve  us  our  money  Back.  We  need 
It  very  Bad.  I  have  two  sister  an  one  Brother 
trying  hard  to  get  a  education  If  you  dont 
give  us  a  Chance  We  wont  make  It,  Because 
my  Family  Is  very  Poor  an  they  don't  have 
the  money  to  pay  For  our  education,  an  they 
are  other  Family  that  Can't  pay  For  they 
Children  education,  an  we  all  are  depending 
on  you  to  give  us  our  money  Back. 

We  need  Help. 

Willie  Brown, 
P.5. 100  Bx.,  Mrs.  Leed  Class  4b. 


JAMES  H.  KING,  SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNER  IN  A  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
COMPETITION 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  promis- 
ing young  student  from  my  congressional 
district — James  H.  King,  17,  of  Hamp- 
den, Mass. — has  won  a  $6,000  scholar- 
ship for  the  science  project  he  entered 
in  a  national  competition.  His  entry,  a 
daring  and  imaginative  plan  for  the 
imdersea  transport  of  crude  oil,  was 
among  10  wiimers  in  a  contest  called  the 
Tomorrow's  Scientists  and  Engineers 
Program.  Designed  to  encourage  scien- 
tific research  among  the  country's  high 
school  students,  the  program  Is  spon- 
sored each  year  by  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Assn.,  the  Engineers  Coimcil 
for  Professional  Development.  Scholastic 
Magazines,  Inc.,  and  Standard  Oil  Co. — 
New  Jersey — a  division  of  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Co. 

King  and  the  nine  other  winners  were 
awarded  $6,000  scholarships  last  night 
at  the  program's  National  Awards  Din- 
ner in  the  Mayfiower  Hotel  here. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  King  of 
3  Chestnut  Hill  Road,  Hampden,  King  is 
a  senior  at  Minnechaug  Regional  High 
School  in  nearby  Wilbraham.  He  plans 
to  begin  studies  this  fall  at  Webb  Insti- 
tute of  Naval  Architecture  in  Glencove, 
R.I. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  him — and  the  nine  other 
winners,  as  well — and  in  wishing  them 
the  best  of  luck  in  their  scientific 
careers. 
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SOMETIMES    IT   MAKES    SENS^ 
TALK  IN  CIRCLES 


TO 
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RONCALLO  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 
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HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROtlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wojuld  at 
this  time  like  to  call  attention  to  a  proj- 
ect being  conducted  by  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America,  headquartered 
in  Winston-Salem.  N.C..  which  Inlvolves 
the  recycling  of  used  and  waste  material 
to  produce  additional  products 
preserve  our  environment. 

Container  Corporation,  as  mt 
my  coUeagues  know,  is  the  larg€ 
cycler  of  paper  fibers  in  the  Natioi 
year,  the  company's  Pioneer  PaperlStock 
Division  collected  over  1  mUllod  tons 
of  waste  paper,  10  percent  of  a^  the 
secondary  fibers  used  in  the  t^nited 
States. 

Most  of  this  paper  was  used  as  ia  raw 
material  by  Container  Corporation's  own 
mlUs,  which  reprocessed  the  fibeiTs  into 
paperboard  that  their  plants  Subse- 
quently converted  into  packageis  for 
numerous  consumer  and  Ind^trial 
products.  j 

To  help  create  a  greater  awareqess  of 
the  contribution  which  recyclini  can 
make  to  environmental  quality,! Con- 
tainer Corporation  developed  a  recycling 
symbol  to  serve  as  the  focal  poiit  for 
an  industry-wide  program  to  publicize 
these  benefits. 

Thus  far.  more  than  130  companies 
have  applied  the  symbol  to  the  ipaper 
and  paperboard  packaging  product^  they 
manufacture.  I  am  sure  it  is  tha  wish 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  that  every 
industry  adopt  not  only  the  sign,  but  the 
policy,  of   recycling  whenever  passible. 

The  symbol — three  arrows  point^ig  to 
each  other  In  a  circle — is  being  featured 
in  an  advertising  campaign  to  call  iitten- 
tion,  not  only  to  the  monetary  profit  that 
recycling  can  bring,  but  to  its  environ- 
mental rewards  as  well. 

Included  herewith  In  the  Ricord  is  the 
text  of  one  of  those  advertisements, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  l^ash- 
ington,  D.C.,  Daily  News. 

SoKXTXMKa  It  Makes  Sknsb  To  T» 

CntcLKS 

Until  now.  much  of  America  has  mfide  its 
amazing  technological  advances  In  ji|Bt  one 
direction — straight  ahead.  i 

.\nd  rightly  so.  Kor  a  young  technology, 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  Is, 
In  fact,  a  straight  line.  j 

But  now  America's  economy  has  grown  up. 
Into  a  sprawling  middle  age,  where  even  the 
waste  products  of  our  greatness  add  up  to 
3.5  billion  tons  a  year. 

And  it's  time  to  talk  about  some  newi  direc- 
tions. By  looking  back  on  where  we'v^  been. 

Per  example.  Container  Corporation's 
Pioneer  Paper  Stock  Dlvlsloai  has  be«n  col- 
lecting recycleable  waste  paper  materllals  for 
conversion  into  paperboard,  packaging,  news- 
print and  other  useful  materials.  Anc|  we've 
been  doing  It  for  45  years. 
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This  is  not  only  a  profitable  way  at 
things.  It  also  helps  conserve  the 
resources  that  no  longer  seem  in  such  end- 
less supply.  Every  ton  of  waste  pap«r  that 
gets  reclaimed  leaves  17  trees  standing 
nation's  forests. 

Maybe  the  recycling  of  wastes  Is  a  ^ound' 
about  way  of  doing  things.  But.  at  ijbroor, 
we're  making  It  pay  off. 
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HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    ITEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Angelo  D.  Roncallo,  comptroller  of 
Nassau  County,  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
Electronics  Systems  Division  Manage- 
ment Club  of  the  General  Instrument 
Corp.  of  Hicksville,  N.Y.  on  Thursday, 
April  22.  1971,  in  Jericho,  N.Y.  In  Ills 
speech,  Comptroller  Roncallo  discussed 
the  unemployment  In  Long  Island  and 
the  effects  it  has  had  upon  the  economy 
of  the  area. 

Due  to  the  cancellation  of  numerous 
Government  contracts,  many  defense 
workers  are  jobless;  thus  Roncallo  feels 
that  these  workers  are  deserving  of  Gov- 
ernment support  until  they  can  be  re- 
located to  another  position. 

Roncallo  calls  his  program  "creative 
unemployment"  and  believes  that  it  will 
discourage  these  people  from  going  on 
welfare  rolls. 

The  following  speech  by  Comptroller 
Roncallo  expresses  his  vievre  on  imem- 
ployment  and  the  economic  situation  In 
Nassau  County  and  it  also  presents  a 
bold  new  approach  to  the  situation : 

Long  Islai«d's  Economy  and  Management  or 
Public  PaiORrrtES 

(Speech  by  the  Honorable  Angelo  D. 
Roncallo) 

Tonight  I'm  to  talk  with  this  group  of 
management  professionals  about  Long 
Island's  economic  outlook.  I'U  provide  an 
overview  of  Long  Island's  economy,  and  then, 
make  some  observations  about  our  national 
economic  scene.  Because  it  is  effective 
management  at  our  public  priorities  and 
resources,  that  can  make  or  break  ova  eco- 
nomic health.  And,  as  of  late,  the  tone  of 
conditions  around  the  country  have  been  a 
fairly  good  economic  Indicator  of  what  Is 
happening  on  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  is  well  aware  of  ova  national 
economic  recession.  We've  been  hit  particu- 
larly hard  becaiise  of  our  employment  pat- 
terns in  the  manxifacturlng  Industry  of 
durable  goods.  In  the  past  year,  empl03rment 
in  this  area  dropped  from  113,000  to  96,000. 
Thus,  this  has  contributed  significantly  to 
a  jobless  rate  of  6.2%  in  Nassau,  7.9%  In 
Suffolk,  luid  6.9%  In  the  bl-County  area. 
Approximately  a  year  ago,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  figured  4.1%  in  Nassau,  5.9%  In 
Suffolk,  and  4.8%  bd-County.' 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Department,  xuiemployment  can  be  assured 
of  an  Increase  from  an  average  of  46,376  In 
1970  to  48,400  In  1972.  This  would  Indicate 
that  the  jobless  rate  would  fall  appreciably 
from  the  high  percentages  it  Is  currently  at, 
yet  it  wlU  still  hover  above  6%. 

There  has  been  a  rise  throughout  the 
nation  in  general,  of  non-durable  goods- 
manufacturing  and  services.  But  of  this  rise 
In  trades  and  services,  of  which,  last  year. 
Long  Island  saw  a  5.6%  Increase,  it  was  still 
not  enough  to  offset  the  poor  employment 
market  for  the  Long  Island  population. 

The  reasoning :  Long  Island's  orientation  Is 
not  in  trades  and  services,  but  rather  in 
manufacturing  which  makes  up  20%  of  the 
work  force  and  accounts  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  payrolls.  The  contribution 
of  Long  Island's  Income  from  manufactur- 


ing remains  substantial,  even  thoxigh  factory 
jobs  have  declined  in  relation  to  total  em- 
ployment. NatlonaUy  In  the  private  ecoo' 
omy,  manufacturing  commands  the  largest 
share  of  national  Income — 28%,  employing 
about  the  same  portion  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 

On  Long  Island,  It  la  a  reflection  of  the 
high  technology,  highly  skilled  nature  of 
the  Industry,  in  relation  to  aircraft,  aero- 
space, electrical  machinery,  and  instruments. 
This  type  of  industry  Is  made  up  to  a  large 
degree  of  white  collar,  technical,  and  pro- 
fessional employees,  and  highly  skilled  pro- 
duction workers,  who  together,  have  made 
Long  Island,  the  high  wage,  high  income 
area  it  is. 

Recently,  the  Franklin  Letter,  published  by 
the  Franklin  National  Bank  showed  acme 
statistics  whereby  the  average  Income  for 
all  executives  and  production  workers  in 
diirable  goods  Industries  in  1969  was  $0,464, 
while  in  non-durable  manufacturing  the' 
average  was  t6,883.  The  aircraft-aerospace 
industry  paid  its  workers  $11,106,  the  instru- 
ments industry — $10,269,  and  the  electronics 
machinery  manufacturing  $8,232.  In  the 
non-durables  field  some  examples  are  paper 
product  manufacturers,  an  average  of  $7,699 
toys,  jewelry,  and  sporting  goods,  a  price  of 
$6,166,  printing  and  publishing  with  $8,113.' 

Nationally,  at  present  our  policies  are 
geared  in  a  trade  and  services  Increase  ap- 
proach, instead  of  the  Improvement  In  the 
manufacturing  industries.  Therefore,  if  air- 
craft and  aerospace  production  (two  large 
staple  Income  industries)  level  off,  can  Long 
Island  maintain  this  characteristically  high 
Income,  high  productivity  labor  force?  The 
future  mix  of  Long  Island  Industry  not  only 
wUl  determine  the  character  of  Long  Is- 
land's work  force,  but  the  level  of  Its  Income. 

Knowing  all  of  this  still  doesn't  change  the 
price  of  eggs — it  doesnt  put  any  of  the  esti- 
mated 46.000  unemployed  back  to  work.  But 
it  does  help  put  the  problem  into  perspective. 
And  we  all  recognize,  that  for  the  man  out 
of  work,  the  unemployment  rate  is  100%. 
Being  without  a  job  not  only  means  a  waste 
of  resources,  but  a  loss  oT  human  dignity. 

Because  of  the  current  management  of 
public  priorities  and  resources.  Long  Island 
has  fallen  and  economic  victim  of  suffer  and 
surrender.  Yet,  I  am  told  that  on  Long  Is- 
land, the  defense,  aircraft,  and  aerospace 
picture  Is  not  as  bleak  as  It  is  in  the  rest  of 
the  nation — huge  pockets  of  defense,  aircraft, 
and  aerospace  industry  have  suffered  worM 
adverse  effects,  in  places  like  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  California,  all  around,  from 
coast-to-coast.  But  Long  Island  has  felt  its 
pinch — metal  fabricators  between  1969  and 
1970  eliminated  2.300  jobs,  Instruments  and 
electrical  equipment  makers  shut  out  7.000 
jobs,  aircraft  and  aerospace  fields  let  go 
approximately  8,000  employees.  This  is  not 
to  Include  employment  cuts  in-process  or 
being  planned  for  this  year.  Qriunman  Aero- 
space Corporation  is  eliminating  another 
sizeable  piece  of  its  work  force.  We  hear  of 
Sperry's  continual  InstabUlty,  on  a  meager 
brink  of  exlstance. 

Since  our  local  economy  is  a  part  of  our 
national  economy  it  Is  Important  to  ask  what 
are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic picture  upon  our  local  future.  Let  me 
caution,  that  even  oxir  leading  economUts 
have  not  always  accurately  predicted  this 
future,  so  I  wlU  not  pretend  here  to  give 
an  absolutely  reliable  reading  of  the  economic 
crystal  ball.  But  maybe  we  can  reconcUe 
some  of  our  economic  problems,  by  » 
prophecy  of  priorities.  How  are  they  currently 
being  managed?  Where  are  our  resources 
being  committed,  to  create  this  present  eco- 
nomic condition — a  condition  tinfavorable  to 
Long  Island,  as  well  as  many  sectors  of  the 
nation. 


I  Statistics  from  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Hicks- 
ville Division.  AprU  16,  1971. 


•Taken  from  The  Franklin  Letter,  pub- 
lished and  distributed  exclusively  by  tt» 
Franklin  National  Bank,  March  1971. 
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What  we  have  witnessed  in  America  is  a 
adrift  re-struct\irlng  of  priorities  from  man- 
ufacturing of  military-defense  goods  and 
related  equipment,  to  society's  call  for  In- 
creased trades  and  services  In  the  areas  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  Roger  Free- 
man, a  former  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Nixon,  and  currently  Senior  PeUow  at  the 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University  recently  re- 
viewed the  new  management  of  priorities  In 
a  speech  In  California.  He  said :  "The  demand 
lot  a  'reordering  of  national  priorities'  has 
been  strong  in  recent  years  and  appears  to 
be  growing  In  intensity  and  power  as  time 
goes  on.  It  rests  on  the  basic  propo6itio(n  that 
military  expenditures  have  risen  out  of  pro- 
portion In  the  past  few  decades  and  need  to 
be  cut  back,  while  civilian  public  services 
bave  been  starved.  In  absolute  as  well  as  In 
relative  terms,  and  should  be  lifted  to  sub- 
stantially higher  levels.  Thus,  the  drive  to 
reorder  national  priorities  aims  to  multi- 
ply public  funds  for  domestic  functions, 
particularly  to  the  field  of  social  welfare, 
and  to  clip  defense  appropriations  commen- 
surately."  * 

Freeman  cites  that  defense  costs  went  up 
87%  between  1952  and  1971  which  is  just 
barely  ahead  of  the  simultaneous  rise  to 
prices;  in  relative  terms,  defense  fell  from 
86%  of  the  total  budget,  to  36%  from  13.6% 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  to  about  7.1%. 
Spending  for  domestic  purpoeee  meanwhUe, 
multiplied  7.6  times  (662%)  and  its  share  of 
the  budget  jumped  from  17%  to  47%.  Out- 
lays for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
multlpUed  12.4  times  (1142%),  for  all  other 
domestic  purposes  combined,  3.2  times 
(219%). 

We  have  seen  an  abrupt  turnover  in  pro- 
duction for  defense  and  material  hardware, 
as  opposed  to  human  resources  and  the  wel- 
fare state,  which  has  become  more  favor- 
able. I  believe  that.  The  Military  Establish- 
ment, a  new  book  by  Adam  Yarmollnaky, 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs,  with 
hU  mdlctment  of  the  mUltary  society  that 
we  live  in,  (where  he  concludes  that  almost 
everything  in  our  entire  lives  is  related  to 
military  and  defense)  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
times  and  sentiments  of  many  of  our  na- 
tional figures  and  leaders. 

In  more  direct  terms,  we  have  seen  resent- 
ment and  hostility  to  programs  such  as  con- 
tinued space  appropriations,  the  SST,  the 
ABM  system — programs  and  concepts  that 
would  have  meant  direct  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  Long  Islanders.  Yet,  in  Nassau 
Coimty's  municipal  operation  alone,  we've 
seen  the  public  payroU  rise  to  20,000  or 
double  the  figure  of  only  a  decade  ago.  In 
fact,  nationally,  state  and  local  government 
employment  tocreased  136%  between  1962 
and  1970,  or  about  four  times  faster  than 
the  population  and  labor  force.  The  most 
spectacular  expansion  on  the  federal  pay- 
roU occurred  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  whose  staff  bal- 
looned from  35,000  to  1953  to  107,000  to  1970. 

We  have  seen  welfare  increase  in  Nassau 
from  $11  mUlion  In  1960,  to  $95  mUlion  to 
1970.  a  jump  of  900%,  in  a  period  where 
population  tocreased  by  only  15%.  In 
New  York  City,  which  U  not  typical  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  but  epitomizes  and  fore- 
shadows trends  and  developments  elsewhere, 
a  look  at  its  welfare  situation  is  enllghtentog. 
In  a  world  hub  of  trade,  finance,  commerce, 
and  industry,  the  number  of  welfare  re- 
cipients jumped  from  328.000  to  1960  to  well 
over  one  million  to  1969.  growing  annually 
by  60,000.  According  to  the  City  Social  Serv- 
ices Department  it  may  soon  be  that  three 
muiion  out  of  New  York  City's  eight  mUllon 
Inhabitants  will  be  on  welfare. 


•Roger  A.  Freeman,  "National  Priorities  In 
the  Decade  Ahead",  delivered  to  Hoover  In- 
«ltutlon  Conference.  Pasadena,  California, 
November  8, 1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  United  States  has  shifted  "from  the 
warfare  state  to  the  welfare  state"  during 
the  past  decade.  But  what  harvest  has  it 
reaped  from  this  changeover?  What  is  the 
return  on  the  $200  billion  which  we  now  to- 
vest  each  year  to  social  welfare  and  domestic 
services  .  .  .  The  welfare  state  is  here. 

But  I  do  not  totend  to  argue  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  mllltary-todustrlal  con^>lex  or 
the  welfare  state  tonight.  But  directly  on 
Long  Island,  as  to  other  pockets  of  defense 
Industry  around  the  nation,  we  have  seen 
the  effect  of  cutting  the  share  of  national  de- 
fense from  one-half  to  one-fo\irth  of  otir 
combtoed  public  budgets. 

So  how  does  Long  Island's  economy  relate 
to  this  management  of  national  priorities? 
At  the  same  time,  what  can  those  In  the 
defense,  aerospace,  aircraft,  and  electronics 
Industries  do  to  prevent  continued  economic 
regression  as  a  result  of  the  national  priorities 
management  ddlemma. 

We  have  discussed  tonight,  unemployment 
and  the  welfare  state.  But  I  would  like  to 
break  tmemployment  problems  toto  three 
different  categories.  The  first  type  we  have 
suffered  from  somewhat,  is  manpower  ob- 
solescence— where  new  technology,  comput- 
ers for  Instance,  have  displaced  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  employees,  and  outstripped  them 
of  their  usefulness  or  capacity  to  work.  The 
solutions  that  have  been  tried  are  re-train- 
ing programs,  that  have  met  with  only  margi- 
nal success.  Often,  these  people,  lacking  the 
education  required,  end  up  on  the  public 
welfare  rolls. 

The  second  type  of  unemployment  is  the 
result  of  a  general  economic  recession,  where 
jobs  are  cut,  profits  are  low,  often  resulting 
to  corporate  losses,  and  where  a  portion  of 
the  labor  force  from  menial  worker  to  pro- 
fessional worker,  loses  employment.  The  an- 
swer l8  to  initiate  economic  policies  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  and  thus,  put  everybody 
back  to  work.  It  is  this  form  of  unemploy- 
ment that  we  are  currently  suffertog  from. 

Yet  there  is  still  another  kind  of  unem- 
ployment, that  those  to  the  defense,  aircraft, 
aerospaee,  and  electronics  related  fields  are 
victims  of.  It  la  this  particular  unemploy- 
ment problem  which  I  would  like  to  focus 
attention  on  and  would  like  to  see  trams- 
formed  into  a  'creative  unemployment  pack- 
age'. 

'Creative  unemployment'.  In  my  opinion, 
is  the  panacea  to  the  workers  to  the  defense- 
related  industries.  It  Is  a  conservative  con- 
cept withto  the  liberal  spectrum  of  public 
welfare.  Too  often,  the  current  methods  of 
alleviating  unemployment  and  the  welfare 
dole,  serve  as  an  'economic  narootlc'  per- 
ipetuattog  a  debllltattog  dep^idence  and 
moral  decay.  But  'creative  unemployment' 
takes  on  the  commitment  of  maktog  the 
period  of  one's  unemployment  useful  and 
constructive  to  the  naitlonal  economy. 

It  Is  the  type  of  welfare  reform  that  we 
can  Institute  for  the  thousands  of  defense 
technicians  who  are  victims  of  the  180*  turn 
that  society  has  made  In  Its  management 
of  priorities.  Now  let  me  ask,  how  are  these 
people  different  from  typical  welfare  recipi- 
ents or  so-called  hard-core  unemployables? 

Do  you  recall  that  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  government  with 
the  Congress,  and  the  actions  of  oiu"  national 
leaders,  through  our  educational  systems,  and 
the  American  people,  alerted  us  to  the  tech- 
nology deficiencies  that  America  suffered 
from?  We  were  then  told,  that  we  would 
never  catch  up. 

Do  you  recall  the  Russian  Sputnik  to  the 
mid -fifties  with  our  leaders  saying  that 
America  had  been  too  lax,  that  we  would 
have  to  change  our  entire  American  system 
to  finance,  production,  and  education  to 
re-capture  our  pre-emtoance  to  science  and 
technology. 

Well,  as  a  result  of  society's  demand 
twenty  years  ago.  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple took  up  the  call,  and  made  a  heavy 
tovestment  to  technical  education  to  acquire 
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those  prerequisite  skills  necessary  to  apply 
themselves,  with  a  commitment  untU  now 
of  twenty  years  to  the  technological  and 
scientific  fields. 

This  Is  the  worker  that  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  America's  production  to  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  he  has  served  America  well,  making  our 
technological  prowess  second  to  none  to  the 
world.  Yes,  we  as  a  nation,  twenty  years 
ago,  made  that  commitment  to  this  segment 
of  our  society. 

Yet,  as  the  wtods  of  change  usher  to  a 
new  era,  for  probably  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  society  is  tumtog  aroimd  to  say, 
"We  don't  need  you  anymore — even  though 
you've  been  established  twenty  years  in  the 
field.  America  is  tired  of  aerospace  programs, 
aviation,  electronics,  and  tostrument  de- 
signs." It  Is  apparent  from  where  this  nation 
headed,  as  I  earlier  pototed  out,  that  the 
demand  is  now  for  social  technologists. 
Instead  of  todustrlal  technologists.  But  what 
happens  to  these  workers  who  have  con- 
tributed BO  much  to  develop  the  fiber  of 
American  strength? 

This  is  a  type  of  unemplojrment  that  Is 
fundamentally  different,  because  the  re- 
sources, abilities,  and  manpower  of  the  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  high  technology 
industries  has  proven  Itself  to  the  past,  and 
can  once  agato  make  an  tovaluable  contri- 
bution to  American  production  In  new  forms 
of  technology  namely  in  the  areas  of  poUu- 
tlon,  agriculture,  and  a  revitalized  space 
program.  But  this  is  a  transition  that  is 
difficult  to  make  for  the  man  of  forty-five 
with  a  family.  And  America  owes  It  to  these 
people  to  make  a  more  ambitious  effort  to 
help  them,  who  are  now  unemployed,  to 
continue  to  live  and  pay  taxes,  purchase 
goods,  work  for  a  living,  and  matotaln  their 
self-respect.  "Creative  unemployment'  will 
provide  the  f>erlod  of  rapid  re-adjustment 
needed  to  let  the  technologically  unemployed 
worker  make  a  transition  to  productive 
employment. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  move  In,  and 
grant  all  the  workers  in  the  defense  related 
fields — aerospace,  aviation,  electronics,  and 
instruments — who  have  been  laid  off,  due  to 
the  turn  of  priorities  In  America,  a  full  year's 
salary,  based  on  their  position.  This.  In  turn, 
would  serve  as  an  allowance,  for  the  unem- 
ployed technician  to  seek  new  employment, 
re-locate,  and  If  necessary  retrain,  within 
the  space  of  a  year.  In  no  sense,  am  I  pro- 
posing that  these  people  be  put  on  the  putdlo 
welfare  roUs.  We  owe  It  to  them. 

The  American  society  must  give  them  » 
year  to  find  a  new  and  productive  occupa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  call  on  Congress 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  to  mobilize 
every  resource  available,  to  re-locate  In  new 
jobs  the  skilled  technician  who  has  lost  his 
job.  This  can  be  done  gradually  through  the 
use  of  Federal  computer  job  banks.  And  as 
the  demand  for  new  markets  In  technology 
tocreases,  this  priceless  manpower  asset  wlU 
be  re-absorbed  toto  our  economy. 

Meanwhile,  society  cannot  afford  to  leave 
these  people  In  the  lurch.  By  carrying  out 
'creative  unemployment',  we  are  exercising 
both  economic  and  moral  responsibility  not 
only  to  technological  labor,  but  to  every 
man's  labor.  Unemployment  Is  uneconomical, 
because  it  kills  Incentive,  and  demoralizes 
the  Individual.  However,  my  proposal  for 
'creative  unemployment'  will  not  result  to 
any  of  these  socially  iindeslrable  conditions. 
Instead,  It  will  correct  a  maladjustment  that 
Impedes  the  progress  of  our  economy. 

My  'creative  unemployment'  package  is  a 
logical  step  to  the  new  management  of  pub- 
lic priorities  and  resources.  It  will  satisfy  the 
legitimate  alms  of  the  welfare  state  while 
Insuring  the  continued  technological  pro- 
gress of  otir  nation.  In  the  end.  It  will  serve 
to  a  vital  way  to  maintain  a  sound  economy 
for  Long  Island  and  for  the  United  States, 
Thank  you. 
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SECOND-OUESSINO  DISTRICT  bF 
COLUMBIA  POLICE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NIW    YORK  j 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1971 


"t 


has 
con 
in 


Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
been  considerable  discussion  pro  and 
regarding  the  recent  demonstratlo: 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  Police! De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Colui^bia 
Is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  n|an- 
ner  in  which  it  dealt  with  an  extreiiiely 
volatile  situation,  thus  insuring  thati  the 
demonstrators  were  defeated  in  theij  at- 
tempt to  bring  our  Federal  Government 
to  a  halt. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  atte 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  lead  edi 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  ( 
Evening  News  on  May  12,  as  folio 

SKCOND-OtlTSSlNG  DC.  POLICE 

No  doubt,  as  critics  are  quick  to  jiolnt 
out.  there  were  some  jjoUce  excesses  during 
the  confrontation  between  police  and  geace 
demonstrators  in  Washington  last  weelt.  No 
doubt  there  was  some  unnecessary  clubbing, 
some  excessive  use  of  mace  or  tear  gas,  some 
uncalled-for  harassment,  as  well  as  iiome 
simple  misunderstandings.  No  doubt  lome 
Innocent  bystanders  suffered  In  the  massive 
police  roundups  of  pedestrians  into  d(  ten- 
tlon  centers. 

But,  after  conceding  all  this,  the  faci  re- 
mains that  the  nation  witnessed  a  reniark- 
able  piece  of  police  work  In  this  massive 
confrontation  between  authority  and  dla  sent, 
between  law  and  lawlessness,  between  (irder 
and  anarchy.  An  attempt  to  "close  dowi,  the 
government"  and  to  harass  a  whole  city  was 
thwarted  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  ^rith- 
out  any  serious  injuries  and  without  any 
significant  Interruption  in  the  life  at  the 
city.  As  a  whole  the  ptollce  and  troops  de- 
served the  praise  accorded  them  for  ;heir 
skill  and  restraint  by  President  Nixon  at  d  by 
a  Senate  resolution. 

It  is  easy,  in  retrospect,  to  find  fault  with 
particular  aspects  of  the  Washington  police 
strategy.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  &$t8s.) 
protested  the  arrest  of  "masses  of  Innpoent 
pedestrians,"  suid  it  is  true  that  prol^ably 
most  of  the  13.000  arrested  were  arrested 
Illegally — without  any  charge  being  laldJ  But 
It  la  also  true  that  it  Is  difficult  to  guarantee 
the  rights  of  anyone — demonstrator  on  by- 
stander— when  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  is  threatened.  j 

Sen.  Javlts  (R..  N.Y.),  who  crlticlzeq  the 
mass  arrests,  and  such  action  would  be  "i^uch 
more  compatible  with  martial  law,"  but 
martial  law  would  surely  have  followed  if 
the  militant  demonstrators  had  succeeded 
in  seriously  interfering  with  the  government. 
It  was  somewhat  ridiculous  to  hear  Marday 
leader  Rennle  Davis,  who  was  attacking  the 
entire  process  of  government,  complain  that 
the  mass  arrests  were  unconstitutional, 

The  suspension  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees is,  nevertheless,  an  unhappy  solution. 
and  we  would  rather  see  Atty.  Gen.  Mit<;hell 
explore  possible  alternatives  than  proudly 
proclaim,  as  he  did  this  week,  that  the  extra- 
legal mAss-arrest  technique  should  1^  a 
model  for  other  law-enforcement  authorities 
around  the  nation. 

As  for  the  Ineffable  Vice  President  Agaew, 
he  typically  missed  (or  rather  twisted)  the 
whole  point  of  the  restrained  and  effective 
Washington  police  performance  by  insult- 
ingly comparing  It,  in  an  Illinois  speecp.  to 
the  clobbering  of  demonstrators  by  Chicago 
police  during  the  1968  Democratic  conven- 
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tlon.  Wholly  Ignoring  the  fact  that  some  as- 
pects of  disgraceful  over-reaction  there  were 
later  characterized  In  an  official  Inquiry  as 
a  "police  riot,"  Mr.  Agnew  did  not  even  note 
the  contrast  with  how  the  capital  police 
behaved. 

One  result  of  going  beyond  the  law  Is  that 
it  leads  to  excess,  and  that  Is  certainly  what 
happened,  even  in  Washington — at  the  final 
rally  on  the  Capitol  steps,  where  1000  per- 
sons were  arrested  while  they  were  peacefully 
listening  to  speeches  by  sympathetic  con- 
gressmen. 

Such  excesses  are  symptomatic  of  the  polar- 
ization that  the  corrosive  issue  of  Vietnam 
has  brought  to  this  nation.  Just  as  these 
militant  demonstrations  were  a  misguided 
switch  from  the  impressive  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations two  weeks  before,  so  the  reaction 
of  authorities  to  the  excesses  of  dissent  car- 
ries the  peril  of  future  excesses  in  the  name 
of  law  and  order.  In  spite  of  all  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world  and  in  spite  of  the 
skill  and  restraint  shown  in  the  lastest  con- 
frontation, that  peril  will  remain  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts. 


May  19,  1971 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
CRISIS 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  serious  developments  in  Eu- 
rope concerning  the  dollar,  I  have  issued 
a  statement  on  the  international  mone- 
tary crisis. 

We  should,  I  believe,  take  steps  now 
to  bring  our  international  payments  into 
balance  and  to  push  for  a  meaningful 
reform  of  the  monetary  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statemint  By  Senator  McGovern 

For  the  past  few  days  we  have  heard  dis- 
quieting news  concerning  international 
monetary  affairs  and.  in  particxilar,  about 
the  American  dollar.  The  crisis  which  has 
developed  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  world  economy  and  to  the  ability 
of  the  TTnlted  States  to  function  effectively 
as  a  member  of  the  international  community. 
What  appears  to  be  a  complicated  economic 
crisis  is,  in  fact,  a  simple,  but  dangerous 
situation. 

I  make  no  claim  to  having  the  exi>ertl5e 
in  such  matters  sls  have  several  members  of 
the  Congress  and  a  number  of  academic 
and  business  economists.  But  I  submit  that 
the  situation  has  become  so  threatening  that 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  cannot  any  longer 
treat  it  as  a  passing  or  an  unimportant 
matter.  We  all  mvist  seek  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  situation. 

ANALYSIS    or    THE    STTUATION 

What  we  have  seen  recently  Is  people 
holding  American  dollars  trying  almost  des- 
perately to  sell  them  for  other  currencies, 
notably  the  German  mark.  They  are  specu- 
lating against  the  dollar  because  they  be- 
lieve that  the  value  of  the  mark  in  relation 
to  the  dollar  will  be  Increased.  Now  that 
prospect  Lb  a  reality. 

This  situation  has  arisen  because  dollars 
have  been  pouring  out  of  the  United  States 
and  Into  Europe  far  faster  than  there  is  any 
need  for  them  abroad.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  recent  dollar  hemorrhage  Is 
that   Interest    rates    are   higher   in   Europe 


than  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  interest 
rates  have  dropped  somewhat  In  the  United 
States  because  some  people  here  believe  that 
Inflation  is  ending  and  a  tight  money  policy 
Is  no  longer  needed,  the  European  intertst 
rates  have  been  rising  to  meet  a  rising  in- 
flation  there. 

European  countries,  as  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  P\ind.  are  bound  to 
purchase  dollars  offered  to  them  at  a  rela- 
tively fixed  rate  of  exchange.  Because  of  the 
massive  inflow  of  dollars  they  have  been 
forced  to  buy  more  than  they  could  possibly 
use.  They  cannot  turn  these  dollars  in  for 
gold,  although  under  the  IMF  rules  they 
should  be  able  to  do  so,  because  In  1967  they 
pledged  that  they  would  not  do  so.  If  they 
did.  they  would  destroy  the  monetary  system 
because  there  simply  is  not  enough  gold 
available  to  redeem  all  the  dollars  held  by 
European  central  banks. 

Normally  European  countries  could  be  ex- 
pected to  absorb  the  massive  dollar  Inflow 
resulting  from  their  interest  rates  being 
higher  than  ours.  But  the  United  States  has 
had  a  chronic  deficit  in  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  recent  years.  In  short,  more  money 
has  flowed  out  each  year  than  has  come  back 
into  the  United  States.  And  European  coun- 
tries have  already  built  up  excessive  hold- 
ings of  dollars. 

The  American  dollar  cannot  be  devalued 
without  congressional  approval  and  without 
a  radical  transformation  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  As  a  result,  the  value  of 
other  leading  currencies  has  to  be  Increased. 
What  we  are  seeing  is.  in  fact,  a  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  in  comparison  with  those  cur- 
rencies, a  devaluation  by  the  back  door. 

The  present  crisis  Is  merely  another  in  s 
series  of  crises  which  have  taken  place  over 
the  past  decade.  It  was  foreseen,  and  it  could 
have  been  prevented. 

CAUSES    OF    THE    PRESENT    SPTUATION 

There  are  two  major  causes  of  the  Euro- 
pean dollar  crisis.  First,  our  efforts  to  restore 
the  economies  of  the  European  countries 
have  been  tremendously  successful.  Yet  the 
international  monetary  system  was  designed 
at  a  time  when  it  appeared  that  their  cur- 
rencies could  never  play  an  international 
role  in  trade  and  finance  similar  to  the  dol- 
lar. So  it  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  dol- 
lar as  an  international  medium  of  exchange, 
a  burden  which  has  become  Intolerable  and 
unnecessary  as  the  European  currencies  have 
gained  strength.  While  this  took  place,  little 
was  done  to  alter  the  monetary  system  to 
take  account  of  the  new  situation. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  Itself  pur- 
sued policies  which  weaken  the  dollar.  The 
persistent  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
Is  due  principally  to:  1.  the  outfiow  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  finance  the  war  in  Indo- 
china: 2.  the  outflow  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  500.000  Americans  liv- 
ing In  Europe  as  a  result  of  our  decision  to 
keep  a  large  standing  army  there;  and.  3. 
our  failure  to  push  for  additional  trade  lib- 
eralization after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  in  1967  which  would  have  en- 
larged foreign  markets  for  American  goods. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  apparently 
deluded  Itself  into  believing  that  it  did  not 
have  to  take  any  action  to  press  for  inter- 
national monetary  reform  or  to  end  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  I  am  certain  that 
It  recognized  that  International  monetary 
reform  would  be  impossible  so  long  as  that 
deficit  continued,  because  other  countries 
would  balk  at  any  reform  proposals  which 
they  would  suspect  were  merely  a  way  of 
counteracting  the  effects  of  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

The  self-delusion  resiilted  from  the  inflow 
of  dollars  and  European  currencies  when 
American  Interest  rates  were  high.  While  thU 
continued,  the  monetary  crisis  was  kept  un- 
der wraps.  Now  that  this  situation  has  ended, 
the  crisis  is  once  again  with  us. 
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WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE 

The  Nixon  Administration  should  move 
now  to  end  our  balance  of  payments  deflclt. 
That  means  that  international  monetary 
considerations  should  now  be  added  to  aJl 
of  the  other  sound  and  Imperative  reasons 
for  ending  our  military  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china. The  dollar  outflow  caused  by  the  Indo- 
china war  at  least  equals  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  In  otir  balance  of  payments.  This 
imbalance  is  further  complicated  by  our  ex- 
cessive commitment  of  NATO  forces.  We 
should  by  all  means  reduce  our  armed  forces 
In  Europe  to  not  more  than  one  division.  If 
the  Administration  persists  In  its  refusal  to 
take  this  action,  it  should,  at  the  very  least. 
Insist  on  full  Eiiropean  flnancing  for  the 
costs  of  maintaining  our  forces  there.  And 
that  means  we  should  be  taking  the  initia- 
tive for  further  trade  liberalization  Instead 
of  searching  for  new  trade  barriers  which  are 
bound  to  cause  other  countries  to  erect  their 
own  obstacles  to  our  exports. 

I  would  note,  parenthetically,  that  the  defi- 
cit in  our  balance  of  payments  Is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  deflclt  in  the  federal 
budget.  It  is  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  sim- 
ply by  reducing  the  budget  deflclt.  we  can 
preserve  the  role  of  the  dollar.  What  matters 
Is  that  part  of  federal  spending  which  goes 
abroad  not  the  total  amount  of  federal 
spending. 

If  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  our 
house  In  order,  we  shall  be  able  to  lead  the 
way  to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  This  system  was  de- 
vised In  the  early  1940"s;  it  is  no  longer  fully 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  1970's. 

We  could  recognize.  In  the  context  of 
such  a  reform,  that  the  role  of  the  dollar  as 
the  international  medium  of  exchange  has 
diminished.  The  experience  of  the  last 
decade,  during  which  European  countries 
have  been  increasingly  unwilling  to  accept 
dollars,  proves  that  point.  And  why  should 
the  United  States  be  the  world's  banker? 
Just  as  there  is  no  reason  for  It  to  be  the 
world's  policeman,  it  should  be  willing  to 
relinquish  its  special  flnancial  responsibili- 
ties. 

We  could  take  the  lead  in  an  orderly 
transition  to  a  system  with  greater  flexibility 
in  the  rates  of  exchange  among  currencies. 
The  rigidity  of  the  present  exchange  rates 
was  designed  to  prevent  countries  from  un- 
dercutting each  other  by  competitive  de- 
valuation of  their  currencies,  i.e.,  trjrlng  to 
make  their  goods  cheaper  In  international 
trade  by  the  artificial  method  of  cutting  the 
value  of  the  ciirrenoy  on  their  price  tags. 
While  any  system  must  protect  against  such 
a  situation,  we  have  been  so  successful  in 
meeting  that  danger  that  we  have  brought 
on  far  more  serious  problems. 

We  coiild  take  the  lead  in  opening  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system  to  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  These  countries  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  Join  the  international 
flnancial  community  if  exchange  rates  were 
more  flexible  than  they  are  now. 

We  could  take  the  lead  in  urging  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  to  play  a  full  and 
open  role  in  the  International  community 
rather  than  closing  itself  behind  tariff  and 
currency  walls.  But  we  could  orUy  pursue 
such  a  course  if  we  ourselves  reduced  our 
dependence  on  their  good  will  in  monetary 
affairs.  As  it  stands  now.  their  willingness  to 
hold  dollars  in  excess  of  their  needs  repre- 
sents a  tacit  acceptance  of  our  conduct  of 
the  Indochina  war.  It  allows  us  to  continue 
to  pump  out  dollars  for  that  war  without  any 
fear  that  they  will  be  turned  in  for  gold 
at  the  Treasury. 

We  could  take  the  lead  In  seeking  a  new 
form  of  International  liquidity  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  dollar.  We  cannot  do  that  now, 
because  other  countries  will  oppose  such  a 
move  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  simply  de- 
igned to  add  to  our  own  reserves  and  to 
take  pressiire  off  the  dollar. 
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In  short,  the  present  crisis  is  not  a  Euro- 
pean crisis:  It  Is  an  American  crisis.  Admln- 
istratlon  leaders  seem  to  treat  it  as  some- 
body else's  problem.  Yet  the  dollar  survives 
only  at  the  suffrance  of  other  countries.  If 
we  fail  to  act  to  end  our  balance  of  payments 
deflclt,  we  shall  fall  deeper  In  their  debt  and 
hasten  the  day  when  they  will  take  the  lead 
In  reducing  the  role  of  the  dcdlar. 

The  weakness  of  the  dollar  in  world  money 
markets  is  not  an  indicator  of  the  real 
strength  of  otir  economy.  The  United  States 
still  has  the  most  powerful  economy  in  the 
world.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  dollar 
should  not  reflect  that  strength  instead  of 
demonstrating  the  weakness  of  those  who 
guide  our  economic  fortunes.  If  the  neces- 
sary steps  are  not  taken,  then  the  control 
over  our  own  economic  fate  is  likely  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  others.  When  that  happens, 
both  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  will 
be  endangered. 


MASSACRES  CONDUCTED  BY  PAKI- 
STAN ARMY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  petition  circulated  among  the 
faculty  of  the  History  Department  of  the 
University  of  California,  at  Berkeley. 
The  petition  has  been  signed  thus  far  by 
17  professors. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  general  agreement 
can  be  obtained,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  below  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  forthcoming  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion which  will  define  American  policy 
toward  Pakistan. 

The  petition  follows: 
A  PrrrrioN  of  Protest  Regaedino  the  Treat- 
ment OF  the  People  of  East  Pakistan 
We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Department  of  History  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  wish  to 
protest  strongly  against  the  massacres  which 
have  been  carried  out  against  the  people  of 
East  Bengal  by  the  Pakistan  Army  since 
March  25,  1971.  Not  content  with  simply 
reasserting  its  authority  over  the  region,  the 
regime  of  Yahya  Khan  hsis  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  systematically  murdering  all  Ben- 
gall  military  officers,  students,  and  Intellec- 
tuals and  civil  servants  who  might  have  pro- 
vided some  leadership  for  Bengal  In  the  fu- 
ture. They  appear  in  particular  to  have  sin- 
gled out  for  destruction  all  the  Bengali  pro- 
fessors and  heads  of  departments  at  Dacca 
and  other  East  Wing  universities.  As  academ- 
ics we  find  this  suppression  of  learning  and 
inquiry  especially  vicious  and  repugnant 
This  policy  can  have  as  its  outcome  only 
the  reduction  of  East  Pakistan  to  a  waste- 
land Inhabited  by  a  cowed  and  subjugated 
people.  Horrible  enough  when  applied  to  a 
small  village  or  remote  tribal  area,  such  re- 
pression is  unspeakably  evil  when  directed 
to  sustaining  the  rule  of  a  distant  military 
regime  over  a  vast  unarmed  populace  that 
only  three  months  before  had  overwhelm- 
ingly voiced  its  desire  for  a  measure  of 
richly  deserved  regional  autonomy. 

We.  therefore,  urge  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  the  Governments  of 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  publicly  ex- 
pressing its  outrage  at  the  course  of  events 
In  East  Pakistan;  and  to  carry  into  effect 
Itself  the  following  measures: 

(1)  to  halt  at  once  all  military  aid  to 
Pakistan,    whether    of    ammunition,    spare 
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parts,  or  equipment:  and  to  maintain  this 
embargo  untU  a  government  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people  of  East  Pakistan  has 
been  restored  to  that  province: 

(2)  to  suspend  economic  aid  to  Pakistan 
at  least  until  such  time  as  news  reporters  and 
scholars  are  permitted  free  entry  into  the 
major  cities  of  East  Bengal  to  verify  for 
themselves  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
stories  put  out  by  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan about  the  events  of  March  and  April 
1971; 

(3)  when  economic  aid  Is  resumed,  to  di- 
rect the  overwhelming  bulk  of  such  assist- 
ance to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
distressed  pec^le  of  East  Pakistan.  The  chan- 
nelling of  emergency  relief  should  take  first 
priority,  followed  by  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  encouraging  the  growth  of 
a  self-reliant  developing  Bengali  economy. 

The  signatures  follow : 
Erich    Gruen,    Gerald    Peldman.    Irvln 
Secheiner.    David    Kelghtley,    Gerald 
Cavanaugh,    Ira    W.    Lapldus.    Roger 
Hahn.  Richard  Herr.  Reginald  Zelnick, 
Martin    J.    Sherwin.    John    Hellbron. 
L.   P.   Curtis.   Jr..   Frederic   Wakeman. 
Randolph  Starn,  Thomas  Blsson.  John 
M.  Smith,  Thomas  R.  Metcalf. 
All  the  signatories  are  professors  and  mem- 
bers   of    the    U.C.    Berkeley    Department    of 
History. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  tlie  immensely  popular 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  program  until 
December  31,  1973. 

The  Golden  Eagle  Passport,  which  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year,  has  two  pri- 
mary purposes.  First,  with  the  purchase 
of  a  "passport"  for  $10,  a  family  may  be 
admitted  to  all  designated  federally  ad- 
ministered outdoor  recreation  areas.  Sec- 
ond, all  of  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  annual  entrance  fee  program  are 
credited  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  to  be  used  to  expend  the 
Nation's  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
Not  only  are  these  funds  to  help  Federal 
agencies  swjqulre  needed  recreation  lands, 
they  are  also  made  available  to  assist  the 
States  in  improving  or  expanding  their 
outdoor  recreation  base.  Actual  revenues, 
by  the  end  of  1969,  totaled  $19.4  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  judge  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport  by  the  pleasure  it  has 
brought  to  those  who  love  the  outdoors, 
then  the  program  has  been  a  tremendous 
success.  The  senior  citizen,  who  lives  on 
a  fixed  income,  finds  he  is  able  to  spend 
more  leisure  hours  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  our  great  land  than  he  could  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  The 
urban  family  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  program  to  leave  the  stresses  and 
strain,  the  pollution,  and  the  congestion 
of  city  living,  and  to  enjoy  family  vaca- 
tions— vacations  without  the  telephone, 
the  television,  and  the  commercial  tour- 
ist attractions.  These  families  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  have  learned  that  there  is  more  to 
life  than  "keeping  up  with  the  Joneses." 

However,  if  we  judge  the  Golden  Eagle 
by  the  profits  it  has  brought  the  Govern- 
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ment,  then  some  will  say  that  it  has  teen 
a  dismal  failure.  While  I  feel  that  119.4 
million  is  a  tremendous  sum,  I  feel  that 
by  placing  a  price  tag  on  our  heritage, 
our  forests,  our  lakes,  and  waterways,  we 
are  placing  an  added  burden  on  tJfiose 
who  own  our  recreation  areas — the  tax- 
paying  public  who  finaced  their  acqiiisi- 
tion.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that; any 
sum  that  must  be  paid  for  the  pas£t)ort 
must  be  minimal.  [ 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Oolden 
Eagle  Passport  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
to  those  who  condemn  this  program  as 
a  financial  failure  that  our  3,000  national 
parks,  forests,  and  refuges  belong  td  the 
people  and  that  the  right  of  easy  access 
to  these  areas  must  be  preserved. 


WAR  ATROCITIES  COMMITTED 
THE  ENEMY 


BY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST4TES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presidenti  on 
April  23,  1971,  the  director  of  national 
security  and  foreign  afTairs  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  submitted  a  report  concerning 
war  atrocities  to  the  leadership  of  that 
organization.  This  report  was  submitted 
to  leaders  of  the  1.600,000  member  vet- 
erans organization  from  throughout  the 
Nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  miem' 
bers  of  this  organization  are  truly  ion- 
cemed  about  the  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Bach 
Individual  in  this  great  organization  has 
defended  his  Nation.  The  main  purpose 
oi  this  report  was  to  inform  the  member* 
of  the  atrocities  being  committed  by  the 
enemy  in  Indochina;  not  to  eclipse  the 
mistakes  of  the  United  States  during;  our 
involvement  in  this  area  of  the  world. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
judicial  approach  in  which  the  report  Is 
presented,  and  think  it  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  all  concerned  citiaens. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  has  tradi- 
tionally made  great  efforts  to  infoni^  its 
membership  of  all  aspects  of  Issues  im- 
portant to  our  national  welfare.  Thia  re- 
port is  one  more  example  of  a  very  thor- 
ough approach  so  consistent  with  the 
concerns  of  this  great  organization,  and 
I  commend  my  colleagues'  attention  tio  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  prepared  by^Mr. 
Anthony  M.  McDonald.  Jr..  on  "War 
Atrocities"  which  are  being  commljtted 
by  the  enemy  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re^rt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscpRO, 
as  follows: 

Wab  ATHocnxEs 
(By  Anthony  M.  McDonald,  Jr.) 

Approximately  60  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon  there  U  a  mountain  which  awesome- 
ly rises  against  the  horizon  called  N\4  Ba 
Den — Black  Lady  Mountain.  It  Is  siirrouiided 
by  forests  and  green  rolling  fields  of  rice,  and 
at  siinset  gives  the  appearance  of  a  Shaiigri- 
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la.  Somewhere  In  the  thick  forest  area  north 
of  this  mountain  near  the  Cambodian  border 
exists  the  complex  system  of  bunkers  and 
tuniLels  known  as  headquarters  for  the 
C.O.8.V.N.— The  Central  Office  for  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  Com- 
munist party's  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  Of 
late,  it  Is  suspected  that  this  headquarters 
has  been  controUlng  the  whole  Communist 
effort  In  Indochina.  Prom  this  Incredibly 
complex  maze  of  bunkers  and  tunnels,  guer- 
rilla warfare  efforts,  dictated  from  Hanoi,  be- 
come a  reality.  The  only  thing  that  is  known 
about  this  area  suid  the  logic  of  the  efforts 
emanating  from  this  headquarters  is  that 
there  is  a  consistent  unknown.  The  unknown 
has  become  an  essential  tragedy  In  the  life 
of  the  people  subjected  to  the  terror  orders 
which  pass  through  this  headquarters. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  tragedies  of  a  guer- 
rilla warfare,  such  as  that  lieiing  weiged  In 
Indochina — a  war  without  front  lines, 
without  clearly  defined  battlefields,  and 
without  even  a  clearly  defined  enemy — is  the 
fact  that  many  Innocent  people  both  in  the 
urban  and  rural  areas  become  combatants. 
There  are  no  non-combatants  In  this  strange 
anomaly  called  guerrilla  warfare.  There  are 
no  safe  vUlages,  there  are  no  safe  dtles  and 
there  are  no  people  who  can  ever  feel  I005o 
safe,  in  a  country  ravaged  by  guerrilla  war-  , 
fare.  This  situation  results  in  clvllan  casual-  * 
ties  that  occur  at  an  incredible  rate.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  a  very  high  percentage  of 
civilian  casualties  have  been  victims  of  al- 
lied efforts  and  of  Communist  terror  tactics. 
History  dictates  that  an  accepted  price  man 
must  pay,  if  be  is  to  lower  himself  to  the 
extent  that  he  settles  global  disagreements 
with  war,  is  the  horror  of  civilian  casualties. 

The  history  of  war  Is  Imbued  with  a  record 
of  vmavoldable  and  regrettable  civilian  casu- 
alties. The  basic  difference  Involved  in  the 
present  Indochina  Conflict,  and  other  wars 
that  the  United  States  has  been  involved  in, 
is  that  Communist  terror  tactics  involving  in- 
dividuals is  an  essential  part  of  their  political 
program.  Basic  Maoism  dictates  that  terror 
assaults  on  Individuals  should  necessarily  be 
initiated  on  the  village  and  hamlet  levels  and 
work  toward  assassination  attempts  on  na- 
tional figures  when  the  system  of  terror  is 
being  fully  exercised.  In  Vietnam,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  people,  there  were  Initial 
problems  among  the  rank  and  file  Inherent  in 
their  abhorrence  to  systematic  terror  and  as- 
sassination. The  solution  offered  by  Hanoi  was 
to  confuse  politics  and  terror  and  In  turn 
make  them  one.  Their  rationale  for  the  re- 
sulting twTor  politics  was  that  the  enemy 
permitted  them  no  alternative  and  that  this 
was  only  a  temporary  means  to  a  glorious 
end.  In  this  Maoist  approach  to  terrorism 
there  are  three  basic  objectives: 

Diminish  the  opposing  force; 

Sustain  Commiuilst  morale; 

Disorient  and  psycbologlcaUy  iBolate  the 
Individual. 

The  effects  of  this  program  of  systematic 
terror  and  assassination  have  been  described 
by  one  American  psychiatrist  as  resulting 
In  a  case  of  coUectlve  anxiety  neurosis.  It  Is 
beyond  belief  that  anybody  can  think  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  would  prefer  a  system 
of  Communist  terror  to  a  system  of  national 
security  as  represented  by  a  strong  national 
government  of  their  choosing.  Desertion  of 
Vietnam  by  the  allies  would  not,  and  could 
not,  halt  civilian  casualties  as  has  been 
espoused  by  many  not  understanding  the 
rationale  of  guerrilla  warfare  or  worldwide 
Communism.  GuerrUla  warfaire  as  stated  by 
Mao  Tse  Tung  depends  on  the  combatants 
bringing  the  war  to  the  sea  (the  people)  and 
thus  existing  from  the  sea.  There  are  basic 
differences  from  the  Maoist  Doctrine  and  the 
situation  m  Vietnam: 

Never  before  In  history  has  a  warring  na- 
tion and  its  friends  (the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  43  other  Free  World  nations  which 
have    volunteered   non-mill tary    assistance) 
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given  such  high  priority  to  the  treatment 
of  civilian  patients. 

Never  in  any  prior  war  have  the  combat- 
ants on  one  side  (the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  fighting  forces  of  six  allied  nations) 
gone  to  such  lengths  to  avoid  civilian  cas- 
ualties, often  Increasing  the  risk  to  their 
own  troops  by  not  ordering  counter-battery 
fire  and  not  taking  other  security  measures 
that  might  endanger  civilian  lives.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  American  forces 
commander.  General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams, 
was  reiteration  of  an  order  to  his  troops  to 
employ  tactics  that  would  keep  civilian  cas- 
ualties to  a  minimum.  And  henceforth  no  air 
strikes  In  the  Saigon  area  can  be  carried 
out  by  any  U.S.  forces  without  the  personal 
permission  of  General  Abrams. 

Never  In  any  prior  war  have  the  combat- 
ants on  the  other  side  (the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army)  gone  to  such 
length  to  Increase  the  toll  of  civilian  dead 
and  wounded.  Many  of  South  Vietnam's  ci- 
vilian war  injuries  are  not  accidental.  As  Dr. 
Blaslngame's  team  documented  in  Its  re- 
port to  President  Johnson,  many  such  cas- 
ualties are  deliberately  caused  by  the  Com- 
munists as  part  of  their  calculated  terror 
campaign. 

Terror  has  always  been  a  Communist  tool, 
but  the  unrestrained  acceleration  of  terror 
attacks  against  the  people  Is  a  fairly  recent 
manifestation.  Since  the  Viet  Cong  evolved 
in  the  1950's  as  insurgents  seeking  to  topple 
the  Saigon  government,  their  strategy  has 
been  to  pose  as  agents  of  the  people,  working 
for  the  people;  as  such  they  have  been  very 
successful  in  bringing  terror  and  Increased 
casualties  to  the  people  under  a  guise  of 
camaraderie. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  very  nature 
of  a  guerrilla  warfare  increases  the  proba- 
bUity  of  civilian  casualties.  It  Is  true  that 
there  have  been  atrocities  conunltted  by  both 
sides  during  the  Indochina  Confilct  but  In 
the  words  of  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  on  March  15,  1967,  "Look  for  a 
moment  at  the  record  of  the  other  side. 
Any  civUlan  casualties  that  result  from  our 
operations  are  inadvertent.  In  stark  contrast 
to  the  calculated  Viet  Cong  policy  of  system- 
atic terror.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
Vietnamese  civilians  have  been  killed,  tor- 
tured, and  kidnaped  by  the  Viet  Cong.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  the  deliberate  nature  of 
the  Viet  Cong  program.  One  need  only  note 
the  frequency  with  which  Viet  Cong  vic- 
tims are  village  leaders,  teachers,  health 
workers,  and  others  who  are  trying  to  carry 
out  constructive  programs  for  their  peo- 
ple. Yet  the  deeds  of  the  Viet  Cong  go  large- 
ly unnoted  In  the  public  debate." 

Recently  Representative  Fletcher  Thomp- 
son has  been  tasked  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  Investigate  atroclUes 
and  massacres  committed  by  the  Viet  Oong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops  throughout 
Indochina.  I  am  In  full  agreement  with  him; 
the  American  public  has  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  brutality  of  the  enemy  against 
the  clviUan  population  of  South  Vietnam. 
PoUcuwlng  Is  a  brief  chronological  Ustlng  of 
some  Communist  atrocities  that  have 
occurred  in  Vietnam  and  a  more  detailed 
description  of  three  Instances  which  this 
writer  feels  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  somewhat 
balance  the  criticism  that  some  people  of  the 
United  States  deem  necessary  to  Inflict  upon 
tis. 

AugTist  23.  1960 — Two  school  teachers, 
Nguyen  Khoa  Ngon  and  Miss  Nguyen  Thi 
Thlet,  are  preparing  lessons  at  lome  when 
Communists  arrive  and  force  them  at  gun 
point  to  go  to  their  school,  Rau  Ran,  In 
Phong  Dlnh  province.  There  they  find  two 
men  tied  to  the  school  veranda.  The  Com- 
munists read  the  death  order  of  the  two 
men,  named  Canh  and  Van.  They  are  ex- 
ecuted, preeumably  to  Intimidate  the  school 
teachers. 
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September  28,  1960— Father  Hoang  Ngoc 
jUjili  beloved  priest  of  Kontum  parish,  is 
rirtin^  from  Tan  Canh  to  Kondela.  A  Com- 
nt^t  road  block  halts  his  car.  A  bullet 
gnushes  Into  him.  The  guerrillas  drive 
hjniboo  spears  Into  Father  Mlnh's  body,  then 
one  fires  a  submachine  gun  point  blank,  kill- 
ing him.  The  driver,  Huynh  Huu,  his  neph- 
0V  IB  seriously  wounded. 

March  22,  1961— A  truck  carrying  20  girls 
is  dynamited  on  the  Saigon- Vung  Tau  road. 
The  girls  are  returning  from  Saigon  where 
tiiey  have  taken  part  In  a  Trung  Sisters  Day 
celebraUon.  After  the  explosion  terrorists 
open  fire  on  survivors.  Two  of  the  girls  are 
Blled  and  ten  wounded.  The  girls  are  un- 
armed and  traveling  without  escort. 

September  20,  1961 — One  thousand  main 
force  Communist  soldiers  storm  Phuoc  Vinh, 
capiwl  of  (then)  Phuoc  Thanh  province, 
sack  and  burn  government  buildings,  behead 
virtually  the  entire  administrative  staff.  They 
hold  the  capital  for  24  hours  before  with- 
drawing. 

October,  1961— A  U.S.  State  Department 
study  estimates  that  the  Communists  are 
killing  Vietnamese  at  a  rate  of  1,500  per 
month. 

February  20,  1962 — Terrorists  throw  four 
hand  grenades  Into  a  crowded  village  theater 
near  Can  Tho,  killing  24  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  all,  108  persons  are  killed  or  injured. 

April  8,  1962 — Communists  execute  two 
wounded  American  prisoners  of  war  near  the 
Tillage  of  An  Chau  in  Central  Vietnam.  Each, 
hands  tied,  is  shot  In  the  face  because  he 
camiot  keep  up  with  the  retreating  captors. 

October  20,  1962 — A  teen-age  Communist 
hurls  a  grenade  into  a  holiday  crowd  in  down- 
town Saigon,  killing  six  persons,  including 
two  children,   and  Injuring   38  persons. 

March  4,  1963 — ^Two  Protestant  mlsslon- 
artes — Elwood  Porreeton,  an  American,  and 
Oaspart  Makll,  a  Filipino — are  shot  dead  at  a 
road  block  between  Saigon  and  Dalat.  The 
Uakll  twin  babies  are  shot  and  wounded. 

September  12,  1963 — Miss  Vo  Thl  Lo,  26,  a 
schoolteacher  In  An  Phuoc,  Klen  Hoa  prov- 
ince. Is  found  near  the  village  with  her 
throat  cut.  She  had  been  kidnaped  three  days 
earlier. 

October  16,  1963 — Terrorists  explode  mines 
under  two  civilian  buses  in  Kien  Hoa  and 
Qusng  Tin  provinces,  killing  18  Vietnamese 
and  wounding  23. 

November  9,  1963 — Three  grenades  are 
thrown  In  Saigon,  injuring  a  total  of  16  per- 
taoB,  including  fotir  children,  the  first  Is 
thrown  in  a  main  street,  the  second  along 
the  waterfront,  and  third  in  the  Chinese 
residential  area. 

July  14,  1964 — Pham  "Hiao,  chairman  of 
the  Catholic  Action  Committee  In  Quang 
Ngal,  is  executed  when  he  returns  to  his  na- 
tive village  of  Pho  Lol,  Quang  Ngal  province. 

October  1964 — U.S.  officials  In  Saigon  re- 
port that  from  January  to  October  of  1964 
the  Communists  killed  429  Vietnamese  local 
offlcials  and  kidnaped  482  others. 

February  6,  1965 — Radio  Liberation  an- 
nounces that  the  Communists  have  shot  two 
American  prisoners  of  war  ae  reprisals  against 
the  Vietnamese  government  which  had  sen- 
tenced two  terrorists  to  death. 

June  25,  1905 — Terrorists  dynamite  the  My 
Canh  restaurant  In  Saigon,  killing  27  Viet- 
namese, 12  Americans,  two  Flllplnoe,  one 
Frenchman,  one  German;  more  than  80  per- 
sons are  injured. 

June,  1966 — Vietnamese  offlcials  report  the 
rate  of  assassinations  and  kldnaplngs  of  rural 
offlcials  has  doubled  In  June  over  May  and 
AprU;  224  officials  were  either  klUed  or  kid- 
naped. 

December  12,  1965 — Two  terrorist  platoons 
"U  23  Vietnamese  canal  construction  work- 
««  asleep  in  a  Buddhist  Pagoda  in  Tan 
Huong,  Dlnh  Tuong  province;  wound  seven 
others. 

December  30.  1965— Saigon  editor  Tu 
Chung  of  the   newspaper    Chlnh   Luan    Is 
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gunned  down  In  point  blank  fire  as  he  arrives 
home  at  noon  for  Ivmch.  Earlier  he  had  pub- 
lished the  texts  of  threatening  notes  he 
had  received  from  the  Cotnmuniste. 

January  18,  1966 — Communists  mine  a  bus 
in  Klen  Tuong  province,  killing  26  dvUlaxis. 

January  29, 1966 — Terrorists  kill  a  Catholic 
priest.  Father  Phan  Khac  Dau,  74,  at  Thanh 
Trl,  Klen  Tuong  province.  Plve  other  civil- 
ians. Including  a  church  officer,  are  also 
kUled.  The  marauders  desecrate  the  church, 
destroying  Its  statutary  and  religious  arti- 
facts. 

February  14,  1966 — Two  mines  explode  be- 
neath a  bus  and  a  three-wheeled  taxi  on  a 
road  near  Tuy  Hoa,  killing  48  farm  laborers 
and  InjTirlng  seven  others. 

May  22,  1966 — Terrorists  kill  18  sleeping 
men,  a  woman  and  four  children  during  an 
attack  on  a  hovislng  center  for  canal  work- 
ers m  the  Mekong  Delta  province  of  An 
Glang.  "We  are  doing  this  to  teach  you  a 
lesson,"  a  Communist  cadre  Is  reported  to 
have  said  just  before  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

September  11,  1966 — On  election  day.  Com- 
munists kill  19  voters,  wound  120,  in  fire  on 
polling  places,  mining  of  roads  and  In  Indi- 
vidual assassinations. 

September  24,  1966 — American  troops  free 
eleven  persons  from  a  Communist  "jail"  in 
Phu  Ten  province  who  report  that  70  fellow 
prisoners  were  deliberately  starved  to  death 
and  20  others  tortured  vmtU  they  died. 

November  8,  1966 — In  Chau  Doc  province, 
a  53  year  old  woman  is  tortured  and  shot  to 
death:  a  note  pinned  to  her  body  accuses  her 
of  supporting  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. 

November  19,  1966 — Eight  mortar  rounds 
on  Can  Gluoc,  Long  An  province,  kill  two 
children;  12  civilians  are  wounded,  some  20 
mortar  roimds  drop  on  Can  Duoc,  wounding 
five  civilians. 

November  26,  1966 — A  Claymore-type  mine 
Is  set  off  in  the  playground  of  the  Trlnh  Hoed 
Due  boys'  school.  An  Thanh,  Blnh  Duong 
province.  Korean  troops  are  xislng  adjacent 
area  as  a  training  site.  Three  Koreans  are 
killed  and  a  Vietnamese  student  is  wounded. 

December  10,  1966 — A  terrorist  throws  a 
grenade  Into  the  Chleu  Hoi  district  play- 
ground, Blnh  Duong  City,  severely  Injtirlng 
three  children. 

December  10,  1966 — A  taxi  on  Highway  29, 
Phong  Dlnh  province  runs  over  a  mine.  Five 
passengers,  all  women,  are  killed  and  the 
driver  badly  wounded. 

March  4,  1967 — Only  two  badly  wounded 
prisoners  survive  as  Communist  prison 
guards  near  Can  Tho  tie  12  South  Vietnam- 
ese captives  together,  shoot  and  stab  them 
before  fleeing  from  advancing  South  Viet- 
namese troops;  both  survivors  live  despite 
having  their  throats  cut. 

March  30, 1967 — RecolUeas  rifle  fire  directed 
at  homes  of  families  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  demolishes  200  houses  and  kills  32 
men,  women  and  cliildren  In  the  capital  city 
of  Bac  Lieu  province. 

April  16,  1967 — A  squad  enters  Cam  Ha, 
Quang  Nam  province  and  murders  an  elec- 
tion candidate.  One  child  Is  killed  and  three 
civilians  are  wounded. 

April  18,  1967 — Su!  Chon  hamlet  northeast 
of  Saigon  Is  attacked  by  assassins  and  arson- 
ists who  slay  five  Revolutionary  Development 
team  members,  wound  three,  abduct  seven; 
three  of  those  slain  are  young  girls,  whose 
hands  are  tied  behind  their  backs  before 
they  are  shot  In  the  head.  One-third  of  the 
hamlet's  dwelling  Is  destiDyed  by  fire. 

May  24,  1967 — The  Information  officer  of 
Phu  Thanh,  Blen  Hoa  province,  and  his  two 
children  are  killed  by  grenades  thrown  Into 
their  home  at  3  a  jn. 

June  27,  1967 — Twenty-three  clvlUans  are 
killed  when  their  bus  strikes  a  mine  In  Blnh 
Duong  province,  southeast  of  Lai  Khe. 

August  27,  1967 — A  week  before  presiden- 
tial and  senate  elections,  terrorists  step  up 
their  activities.  A  reoolUess  rifle  and  mortar 
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attack  on  Can  Tho  kills  46  and  Injures  227. 
Ten  die  and  ten  are  Injured  In  an  attack 
on  a  Revolutionary  Development  team  in 
Phuoc  Long  province.  Fourteen  civilians,  in- 
cluding five  children,  are  wounded  by  mortar 
fire  southeast  of  Ban  Me  Thuot,  Darlac  prov- 
ince. Two  civilians  die  and  one  Is  wounded  In 
an  attack  on  a  hamlet  in  Blnh  Long  province. 
Six  civilians  are  kidnaped  from  Phuoc  Hung 
village  In  Thua  Thlen  province. 

December  14,  1967 — Saigon  reports  a  total 
of  232  civilians  killed  by  acts  of  terrorism  in 
one  week. 

May  6-June  22.  1968 — Some  417  rockets  are 
fired  indiscriminately  into  Saigon,  chiefiy  In 
the  densely-populated  Fotuth  District.  The 
rockets  are  107mm  Chinese-made  and  122mm 
Soviet-made.  Result:  115  dead,  528  hospital- 
ized 

May  29,  1968 — A  band  of  Communists  stops 
all  traffic  on  Route  155  In  Vlnh  Blnh  prov- 
ince; 50  civilians  are  kidnaped,  including  a 
Protestant  minister;  2  buses  and  28  three- 
wheeled  taxis  are  b\u-ned. 

September  1,  1968 — Doctors  at  the  Amer- 
ican Division's  27th  Surgical  Hospital  report 
two  Montagnard  women  have  been  brought 
in  for  treatment  for  advanced  anemia.  It  is 
determined  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
been  systematlcaUy  draining  them  of  blood 
for  treating  their  own  wounded. 

September  12.  1968 — A  Communist  report 
(captured  In  Blnh  Duong  province)  from 
the  Chau  Thanh  district  Security  Section  to 
the  provincial  Party  Central  Committee  says 
that  seven  prisoners  in  the  district's  custody 
were  shot  prior  to  an  expected  enemy  sweep 
operation:  "we  killed  them  to  make  possible 
our  safe  escape,"  the  report  says. 

February  16,  1969 — Communists  invade 
and  occupy  Phuoc  My  village,  Quang  Tin 
province,  for  several  days.  Later  survivors  de- 
scribe a  series  of  brutal  acts:  a  78-year  old 
man  shot  for  refusing  to  cut  down  a  tree  for 
a  fortification;  a  73-year-old  man  killed 
when  he  could  not  or  would  not  leave  his 
home,  pleading  that  Inflxmlties  prevented 
him  from  walking;  an  11 -year  old  boy 
stabbed;  several  families  grenaded  in  their 
homes. 

February  24,  1969 — Terrorists  enter  the 
CathoUc  Church  In  Quang  Ngal  province, 
assassinate  the  priest  and  an  altar  boy. 

March  4.  1969— Rector  of  Saigon  Univer- 
sity, Professor  Tran  Anh,  Is  shot  by  motor- 
cycle-rtdlng  terrorists;  previously  he  had 
been  notified  that  he  was  on  the  "death  list" 
of  something  called  the  "Suicide  Regiment  of 
the  Saigon  Youth  Guard." 

April  9,  1969 — Terrorists  attack  the  Phu 
Binh  refugee  center,  Quang  Ngal  province, 
and  fire  70  houses,  leaving  200  homeless.  Four 
persons  are  kidnapp>ed. 

April  15, 1969 — An  armed  propaganda  team 
Invades  An  Ky  refugee  center,  Quang  Ngal 
province,  and  attempts  to  force  out  the  peo- 
ple living  there;  nine  are  killed  and  ten 
others  wounded. 

June  18, 1969 — Three  children  are  wounded 
when  they  step  on  a  Communist  mine  while 
playing  near  their  home  in  Quan  Long  (Ca 
Mau)    city.  An  Xuyen  province. 

June  19,  1969 — In  Phy  My,  Thua  Thlen 
province.  Communists  assassinate  a  54-year 
old  man  and  his  70-year  old  mother. 

August  13,  1969 — Offlcials  In  Saigon  report 
a  total  of  17  Communist  terror  attacks  on 
refugee  centers  In  Quang  Nam  and  Thua 
Thlen  provinces,  leaving  23  persons  dead,  75 
injured  and  a  large  number  of  homes  de- 
stroyed or  damaged. 

August  26,  1969 — A  nine-month-old  baby 
In  his  mother's  arms  Is  shot  in  the  bead  by 
terrorists  outside  Hoa  Phat,  Quang  Nam  prov- 
ince; also  found  dead  are  three  children 
between  ages  six  and  ten,  an  elderly  man,  a 
middle-aged  man  and  a  middle-aged  woman, 
a  total  of  seven,  all  shot  at  once  in  the  back 
of  the  head. 

On  September  24,  19^8 — A  bus  hits  a  mine 
on  Highway  1,  north  of  Due  Tho,  Quang  Ngal 
province;  12  passengers  are  killed. 
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October  37,  1969 — Communists  boobjr  tr^ 
the  body  of  a  People's  Self-Defense ;  Force 
member  whom  they  have  killed.  Wheii  rela- 
tives oome  to  retrieve  the  body  the  Subse- 
quent explosion  kills  four  of  them. 

January,  1970 — National  police  reports  re- 
ceived In  Saigon  today  recounted  li  inci- 
dents of  Viet  Cong  terrorism  In  which  11 
civilians  were  killed,  21  wounded  anid  one 
kidnapped. 

January  8.  1970 — Three  buffalo  boy*  were 
wounded  by  a  Viet  Cong  mine  In  Thi<y  Phu 
village  m  the  Huong  Thuy  District  of]  Thua 
Thlen  province.  J 

June.  1970 — According  to  the  not0  at  2 
a.m.  on  June  11  the  North  Vletn^amese 
sabotage  battalion  T.69  after  being  dejfeated 
on  the  battlefield  near  Ba  Ren  Bridge  In  Hoi 
An  launched  an  armed  assault  against  Thanh 
My  Hamlet.  Phu  Thanh  village,  Que  Son  dis- 
trict, Quang  Nam  province,  killed  74  cl^llans. 
wounded  63  others  and  burnt  down  316 
dwellings.  [ 

Among  the  slain  victims,  7  families  taking 
shelter  In  the  bunkers  were  all  killed  by  the 
Communist  attackers  who  tossed  [hand- 
grenades  at  them. 

In  their  blind  frenzy  to  carry  out  tfce  or- 
ders of  the  Hanoi  authorities,  the  Norta  Viet- 
namese Infiltrated  troops  have  not  renounced 
their  most  Inhuman  acts  and  maasa^ed  In 
cold  blood  a  lot  of  women  and  chllcffen  In 
the  above  atrocious  slaughter  In  Tha^  My 
hamlet.  J 

August.  1970 — Viet  Cong  guerrUl^  led 
Oommunlst  troops  to  a  post-mldnlght  attack 
Augiist  30  on  a  Buddhist  orphanage  atiSouth 
Vietnam's  An  Hoa  Hamlet.  In  just  3d  min- 
utes' time,  the  Communists  killed  14  civil- 
ians— including  six  orphaned  chlldrei. — and 
wounded  45  other  persons. 

1971  Is  a  year  where  the  Communlsrtfc  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  achieve  at  leaslj  twice 
the  norms  previously  set  for  destructl(>n  and 
terrorism.  What  the  future  holds  for  tQe  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  terrorizes  one's  Imagl^tion. 
As  was  previously  mentioned,  there  arf  three 
Instances  In  the  recent  history  of  Vietnam 
which  this  writer  considers  to  be  of  such  Im- 
portance as  to  deserve  more  detailed  d^crlp- 
tlon.  I 

Dak  Son,  December  5.  1967 — A  nanie  that 
should  be  remembered  as  long  as  Lliilce  Is 
Dak  Son,  a  Montagnard  village  of  some  3,000 
In  Phnoc  Long  province.  Some  300  C<>mmu- 
nists  staged  a  reprisal  raid  on  Dak  Sop.  The 
chief  weapon:  the  flame  thrower,  60  oi  them. 
The  pxupose :  prirely  to  terrorize.  The  tesult : 
a  Carthaginian  solution,  all  but  sowing"  of  the 
salt.  After  breaking  through  the  laimsly 
hamlet  defense,  the  Communists  set  i  about 
systematically  to  destroy  the  village  a^id  the 
people  In  It.  Families  are  Incinerate^  alive 
In  their  grassroofed  huts  or  in  the  shelters 
dug  bene«*h  their  beds.  Everything  com- 
bustible Is  put  to  the  torch;  houses,  Recent- 
ly harvested  grain  on  the  grovmd.  livestock. 
fences,  trees,  people.  One  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  approach  the  scene  the  following  day : 
"As  we  approached  the  place  I  thought  I  saw 
charred  cordwood  piled  up  the  way  y^u  pile 
up  logs  neatly  beside  the  road.  When  ke  got 
closer  I  could  see  It  was  burned  bogles  of 
several  dozen  babies.  The  odor  of  turned 
flesh,  which  really  Is  an  unforgettable!  smell, 
reached  us  outside  the  village  and  of  [course 
got  stronger  at  the  center.  People  w€*e  try- 
ing to  breathe  through  cabbage  leav^.  .  .  . 
I  saw  a  small  boy  and  a  smaller  girl,  pijobably 
his  sister,  sort  of  melted  together  In  a  dharred 
embrace.  I  saw  a  mother  burned  bla^k  still 
hiding  two  children,  also  burned  |  black. 
Everything  was  burned  and  black.  Thf  worst 
was  the  wall  of  the  survivors  who  werfc  pick- 
ing through  the  smotUdertng  ruins.  Oae  man 
kept  screaming  and  screaming  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs.  For  an  hour  he  kept  It  |ip.  He 
wasnt  hurt  that   I  could   tell. 

He  Just  kept  screaming  until  a  doctor  gave 
him  a  shot  of  morphine  or  sometl 
Fire  bloats  bodies  I  learned,  and  afte^  a  few 
hours  the  skin  splits  and  peels  and  cut-Is. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  far  end  of  the  village  wasn't  burned; 
the  Communists  ran  out  of  flamethrower  fuel 
before  they  got  to  It.  .  .  ."  Estimated  toll; 
252  dead,  about  two-thirds  of  them  women 
and  children;  200  abducted,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Hue,  February,  1968 — A  Communist  force 
of  12,000  invaded  the  city  of  Hue  on  the 
night  of  the  new  moon,  commonly  called 
"Lunar  Tet  Festival,"  marking  the  new  lunar 
year  June  30,  1988.  The  city  was  overrun,  and 
under  Oommunlst  control,  for  26  days.  It  was 
finally  rescued  through  the  combined  mili- 
tary action  of  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  This  writer  was  at  Hue  dur- 
ing and  after  the  agonizing  events  which  oc- 
curred at  that  time.  The  killing  and  torture 
that  has  been  described  as  the  Hue  Mas- 
sacre exceeded  any  other  atrocities,  Ui  num- 
bers and  by  nature,  that  have  occurred  In 
the  Indochina  Conflict.  During  the  months 
following  the  Hue  Massacre,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  5,800  civilians  were  dead  or  miss- 
ing In  the  city  of  Hue  and  In  the  surroimd- 
Ing  areas,  and  that  1,900  civilians  were  hos- 
pitalized with  war  wounds.  The  discovery  of 
approximately  1,200  bodies  Immediately  after 
the  routing  of  Communist  forces  Indicated 
definite  evidence  of  atrocity  killings.  The 
majority  of  those  found  were  concealed  in 
shallow,  poorly  dug  graves.  Many  were  burled 
alive  with  rags  stuffed  In  their  mouths  and 
the  remainder  were  found  with  their  hands 
wired  behind  their  backs  and  shot  wounds 
and  marks  of  torture  covering  their  bodies. 
All  the  victims  of  the  Hue  Massacre  were  not 
Vietnamese  civilians;  among  the  victims  were 
three  West  German  doctors,  a  medical  tech- 
nician who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  doctors, 
and  two  French  Catholic  priests,  one  of  whom 
was  burled  alive.  During  the  months  that 
followed  these  Inmiedlate  discoveries,  num- 
erous other  mass  graves  were  discovered; 
some  having  as  many  as  800  bodies.  At  Da 
Mai  Creek  the  remains  of  428  people  were  dis- 
covered. The  dead  had  been  left  rotting  In 
the  Creek  for  20  months,  all  that  was  dis- 
covered were  skeletons  and  pieces  of  human 
bones.  (Many  people  In  South  Vietnam  are 
anlmlsts  and  for  them  such  a  death  meant 
that  their  souls  would  wander  the  earth  In 
agony  forever.) 

What  happened  In  Hue  apparently  made 
very  little  Impact  upon  those  who  cry  out- 
rage In  reaction  to  war  atrocities.  In  the 
words  of  Douglas  Pike,  a  noted  authwtty  on 
Vietnam:  "There  was  no  agonl2*d  outcry. 
No  demonstrations  at  North  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassies around  the  world.  Lord  Russell  did 
not  send  his  'war  crimes  tribunal'  to  Hue 
to  take  evidence  and  Indict.  In  a  tone  beyond 
bitterness,  the  people  there  will  tell  you  that 
the  world  does  not  know  what  happened  In 
Hue  or  If  It  does,  does  not  care.  It  Is  In- 
credible to  believe  that  the  world  could  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  casualties  that  occurred 
during  the  battle  of  Hue." 

The  city  of  Hue  Is  once  again  functioning 
but  there  are  no  persons  advocating  submis- 
sion In  this  city.  There  can  be  no  unlnvolve- 
ment  In  a  city  where  every  person  was  per- 
sonally touched  by  the  bloody  atrocities  of 
the  Hue  Massacre. 

Due  Due,  March  31,  1971 — The  village  of 
Due  Due  la  located  near  the  Thu  Bon  River 
and  In  the  vicinity  of  An  Hoa.  It  Is  not  a 
fortified  vUlage,  but  It  Is  the  site  of  the 
district  capital  which  la  heavUy  fortified. 
There  is  not  much  left  to  the  village  of  Duo 
Due  because  on  March  31,  two  battalions  of 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  moved  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and  turned  eastward  in 
a  three-day  forced  march  until  reaching  their 
final  destination.  Upon  arriving  at  Due  Due 
they  were  Joined  by  more  than  a  batalUon  of 
Viet  Cong;  together  they  wrecked  havoc  on 
what  was  once  a  peaceful  and  Independent 
village.  The  results  of  their  efforts  were  more 
than  200  civilians  dead  or  wounded  and  ap- 
proximately 1.450  homes  destroyed.  The  at- 
tack on  this  village  lasted  for  approximately 
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12  hours.  It  started  with  a  mortar  barrage 
and  was  followed  by  a  ground  assault  on  de- 
fenseless villagers.  Including  women  and  chil- 
dren. Sappers  (name  given  to  NVA  and  VC 
commandos)  rushed  through  the  vUlage 
wantonly  throwing  hand  grenades  and  burn- 
ing down  huts.  Those  women  and  children 
hiding  In  underground  bunkers  were  burned 
alive.  The  first  American  upon  the  scene  said 
that  It  gave  the  appearance  of  being  a  giant 
ash  tray. 

The  burned  and  charred  remains  of  what 
were  once  defenseless  women  and  chUdiea 
are  now  all  that  remains  as  a  tribute  to 
Communist  efforts  to  "placate"  this  village. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  listing  of  these 
atrocities  can  in  no  way  whitewash  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  atrocities  committed  by 
both  sides  during  this  conflict,  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  editorialize  I  hope  that  the 
pertinence  of  the  aforementioned  events,  to 
our  present  day  domestic  crisis  will  become 
more  evident. 

There  have  obviously  been  some  procedures 
practiced  In  both  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  during  the  past  decade  which  the 
pleasures  of  hindsight  and  fireside  reflectlOQ 
allow  us  to  evaluate  as  having  better  bees 
left  undone,  but  It  Is  my  opinion  that  an  im- 
perlcal  evaluation  of  the  whole  situation 
would  allow  for  limited  optimism.  Our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  thrives  on  criticism  and  as 
such  the  onslaught  of  criticism  that  we  find 
so  evident  today  is  not  a  new  occurrence  In 
our  history.  Our  tradition  and  our  heritage 
of  self-criticism  are  only  made  more  Impervi- 
ous to  vilification  by  the  way  our  society  and 
our  government  is  standing  up  under  the 
ordeals  of  today.  Serious  and  constructive 
criticism  of  our  performance  during  the  last 
decade,  and  our  decisions  of  today,  are  an 
absolute  necessity  If  we  are  to  have  strong 
building  blocks  for  our  tomorrows.  The 
strength  of  our  democracy  is  based  on  the 
severity  of  our  Internal  criticism;  a  self-im- 
posed perpetration  of  this  criticism  will  re- 
main evaluated  by  aJl  u  an  Incredible 
achievement.  Throughout  history  imabated 
and  unintelligent  criticism,  utilized  for 
self-glorifleatlon  or  political  ambition,  has 
been  contagious;  that  has  once  again  become 
evident.  Presently,  the  cries  of  indignation 
over  U.S.  war  atrocities  have  brought  this 
critlcsm  to  a  crescendo. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  found 
suffering  from  an  overkill  of  information, 
an  overkill  of  criticism,  and  an  abundance  of 
Interpretations  of  world  and  domestic  situa- 
tions, but  not  nearly  enough  opportunity 
for  adequate  refiectlon  and  evaluation.  They 
need  an  outlet  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  frus- 
tration, and  I  fear  that  the  accuasatlons 
being  leveled  at  omr  country,  and  our  Presi- 
dent, are  allowing  them  the  refuge  they  so 
readily  seek.  It  becomes  apparent  that  by 
criticizing  our  country  and  our  President, 
who  are  never  impervious  to  criticism,  we  are 
saying  that  everybody  Is  guilty  and  so  no- 
body Is  guilty.  This  is  not  the  answer  that 
we  seek:  simple  answers  provide  only  Im- 
mediate solace. 

The  progress  of  events  which  has  evolved 
from  the  first  exposure  of  the  My  Lai  inci- 
dent has  been  an  evaluation  of  Lt.  Calley.  the 
U.S.  Army,  our  code  of  behavior  during  war, 
and  now  the  spoUlght  Is  turned  on  the 
United  States  as  a  nation.  We  have  proven 
to  be  our  own  harshest  critics.  There  are 
those  who  pursue  criticism  not  in  the  ardu- 
ous manner  of  exploration,  detection,  and 
explanation  but  in  a  very  righteous  and 
somewhat  comfortable  manner  of  total  con- 
demnation. We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen, 
for  by  pursuit  of  this  method  we  destroy 
not  only  the  bad  in  our  system,  but  also  the 
good  which  has  taken  so  long  to  build. 

We  are  horrified  by  suddenly  coming  face 
to  face  with  the  stark  fact  that  Americans, 
when  evaluated  as  individuals,  are  like  men 
from  all  over  the  world.  When  men  become 
involved  in  war  there  are  always  going  to  be 
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diversions  from  the  "acceptable"  interpreta- 
tion of  human  nature.  Winston  CburcblU 
jftid  in  London  on  April  27,  1941  that  "there 
U  only  one  thing  certain  about  war,  that  It's 
full  of  disappointments  and  also  full  of 
mlitakes." 

The  revelation  of  the  My  Lai  situation  has 
caused  many  to  cry  that  wickedness,  atroci- 
ties and  enormous  devastation  of  our  national 
morals  are  seemingly  triumphant,  and  that 
they  have  cast  a  permanent  shadow  over  the 
heritage,  and  even  the  destiny,  of  the  United 
States.  These  same  fatalists  cry  that  we  have 
suddenly  found  ourselves  devoid  of  national 
I8WS,  morals,  traditions,  and  customs  for 
which  we  can  take  pride.  They  further  cry 
that  the  stature  of  the  United  States,  the  po- 
sition, the  dignity  and  the  noblUty  that  were 
once  ours  have  succumbed  to  a  system  of  bu- 
reaucratic barbarism  and  predetermined  ter- 
ror. We  stand  forlorn  and  accused  of  perpe- 
trating terror  tactics  and  atrocities  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  nation. 

We  must  guard  against  undue  criticism, 
but  we  must  also  stand  firm  against  a  tend- 
ency toward  undue  optimism.  An  incredible 
story  is  unfolding  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  plot  and  the  ending  are  yet  vm- 
known;  we  are  still  active  characters  In  a 
drama  of  global  politics  and  devastating  war. 
We  will  one  day  be  called  upon  and  Judged 
by  history  as  the  story  and  Its  ending  unfold. 
We  may  rejoice,  we  may  weep,  but  we  can- 
not escape  the  responsibilities  for  our  deci- 
sions .  .  .  decisions  that  were  made  yesterday 
and  decisions  that  are  being  made  this  very 
moment. 

Many  dissenters  criticize  the  President  for 
his  policies  in  Southeast  Asia,  some  criticize 
his  rapport  with  the  people  of  this  country, 
some  claim  that  there  Is  a  "credibility  gap"  In 
his  dialogue  with  the  people,  and  there  are 
those  who  criticize  because  they  are  truly  In- 
dignant of  what  they  have  witnessed  and  In- 
terpret as  a  deterioration  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  These  sincere  critics  are  an  essential 
aspect  of  our  democracy.  There  are  those  po- 
litical opportunists  who  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent because  he  Is  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  strange  way,  native  only  to  oxa 
political  system,  these  too  are  a  necessity.  I 
ask  only  that  these  latter  mentioned  critics 
abandon  their  selectivity  when  expressing  In- 
dignation concerning  the  obscenities  of  war. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  wars  are 
obscene,  and  all  sides  waging  a  war  commit 
obscenities  to  differing  degrees.  I  ask  not  that 
we  obscure  the  obscenities  committed  by 
Umted  States  forces,  but  only  that  we  not 
spotlight  them  in  order  to  eclipse  the  ob- 
scenities committed  by  our  enemies.  In  addi- 
tion, one  wonders  if  there  are  no  obscenities 
committed  in  the  wars  of  the  Middle  East  so 
often  supported  by  those  expressing  Indigna- 
tion over  the  wars  In  Indochina. 

In  sununatlon,  I  ask  who  will  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bloodiest  war  atrocity  to 
be  conmiltted  In  the  Vietnam  conflict?  Who 
will  accept  responsibility  for  the  results  If  we 
withdraw  from  Indochina  without  an  accept- 
able solution  to  the  POW  Issue  and  prior  to 
assurance  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
(who  are  encouraged  not  to  submit,  but  to 
wage  war)  are  capable  of  self-protection. 

Those  previously  mentioned  atrocities  can 
be  evaluated  rather  Impersonally,  but  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  based  on  emotionalism 
and  national  panic  would  leave  a  stain  on  our 
national  conscience  which  could  be  devastat- 
ing. If  we  were  to  withdraw  immediately  the 
Communists  of  that  area  would  create  a  si- 
lence, but  this  silence  would  cloak  a  harsh 
and  vengeful  elimination  of  all  opposition  to 
the  new  order.  The  world  press  would  not  be 
pennltted  to  report  the  bloody  and  devastat- 
ing revenge  that  wovQd  obviously  befall  those 
"tyrants  and  lackeys"  who  had  the  audacity 
to  oppose  Hanoi.  Would  this  sUence  then  be 
labeled  "peace"  by  those  who  advocate  imme- 
diate withdrawal? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ODD  FELLOWS  PILQRIMAaE  TO 
TOMB  OP  THE  UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  made  its  annual  pilgrimage  to 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  At  that 
time,  Sovereign  Grand  Master  Samuel  J. 
Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  of  peace 
and  freedom  to  the  assembled  gathering. 

Because  I  believe  his  remarks  will  be 
of  interest  to  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Patterson's  message 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  and  Freedom 
(By  Samuel  J.  Patterson) 

"How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

Brother  Chairman,  officers,  both  past  and 
present,  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  and 
all  affiliated  bodies,  my  Sisters,  Brothers,  and 
friends. 

We  come  again,  in  our  annual  Pilgrimage  to 
this  beautiful  cemetery,  and  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  We  come  In  memory, 
we  come  In  tribute,  we  come  In  respect,  and 
we  come  in  gratitude.  A  world  wide,  interna- 
tional fraternity,  giving  heartfelt  thanks  for 
that  which  the  unknown  soldiers  and  their 
comrades  who  surround  them  have  pur- 
chased, recognizing  and  fully  understanding 
the  price  they  have  paid.  That  full  measure 
of  devotion,  not  of  will  but  of  duty;  for 
freedom  and  for  hope,  that  man  may  enjoy 
his  Ood-given  right  to  life  and  happiness, 
patterned  after  his  own  desires,  in  his  own 
environment,  conforming  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  respect  for  his  fellow  man. 

For  one  hundred  and  flfty-two  years,  on 
this  continent,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  have  stood  by  that  banner;  for  one 
himdred  and  fifty-two  years  the  Odd  Fellows 
have  labored  in  freedom's  cause  and  today 
are  dedicated  to  that  cause  until  time  shall 
be  no  more. 

Today  we  honor  all  of  those  who  have 
worn  the  military  uniform  in  defense  of  our 
right  to  live  the  way  we  have  chosen  as  free 
people  of  a  free  land.  Today  we  honor  and 
give  grateful  thanks  to  those,  who  at  this 
moment  are  clothed  in  the  military  uniform 
of  our  country  and  are  standing  duty  at  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

My  Sisters  and  Brothers,  as  we  stand  here 
today,  on  this  hallowed  soil,  in  sight  of  the 
Canadian  Memorial,  in  honor  and  memory  of 
those  soldiers  of  both  nations,  who  gave  In 
the  hope  that  we  might  live  In  peace;  we 
pause  before  this  shrine,  knowing  deep  in  our 
hearts,  that  the  people  of  both  of  our  coun- 
tries are  weary  and  sick  of  war  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  settling  International  disputes  and 
political  disagreements. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  na- 
tions who  can  lead  In  fashioning  the  most 
awesome  weapons  of  destruction,  cannot  lead 
In  building  a  lasting  peace  structure.  We 
find  It  hard  to  understand  why  the  leaders  of 
all  nations  cannot  give  priority  to  mankind's 
first  dream  and  fondest  hope,  a  world  of 
totaJ  and  permanent  peace. 

On  November  11.  1918,  World  War  One 
came  to  a  close  by  an  armistice.  This  was  an 
armistice  that  brought  hope  to  the  world 
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for  lasting  peace.  This  brought  to  an  end 
the  war  that  would  end  all  wars.  Agreed  by 
the  leaders  of  all  nations  that  the  world 
would  be  safe  for  democracy  and  pteace  for- 
ever thereafter. 

For  many  years  Novem.ber  eleventh  was 
celebrated  and  recognized  in  the  United 
States  as  Armistice  Day.  It  has  fittingly  been 
changed  to  Veterans  Day. 

The  Armistice  signed  by  the  allied  forces 
of  freedom  and  their  enemies  In  1918  tiimed 
out  to  be  just  what  the  name  Implies.  A 
truce.  It  failed  to  pave  the  way  to  tran- 
quility among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Since 
that  time  we  have  heard  far  more  of  the 
bomb  than  of  the  olive  branch.  We  have 
seen  far  more  of  the  hawk  than  of  the  dove. 
Why  not  an  International  Peace  Research 
Foundation? 

Today,  because  of  Ideological  differences, 
they  are  mighty  forces  that  seek  to  destroy 
America  as  a  national  power.  They  care  noth- 
ing for  the  kind  of  freedom  we  treasure. 
They  do  not  appreciate  It.  because  they  have 
nothing  like  It  and  do  not  understand  It. 
They  look  upon  our  country  simply  as  a 
stumbling  block  In  their  way  of  dominating 
the  world.  Unfortunately  many  Ameri- 
cans are  duped  by  their  spurious  propaganda. 
Only  love  and  friendship  can  remedy  this 
unfortunate  problem. 

America  today  Is  deeply  and  dangerously 
divided  on  the  conunltment  of  our  youth  to 
war.  Our  young  people  themselves  are  In 
open  rebellion  against  their  future,  their 
destiny,  and  their  very  lives  being  held  In 
the  balance  of  war.  Opportainlty  musrt  oome 
to  them  to  plan  and  dream  In  an  atmosphere 
of  peace.  This  message  Is  echoed  thousands 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  times 
throughout  Artlngton  Cemetery  today.  Only 
peace  and  morality  can  unite  America  and 
In  unity  and  morality,  America  will  find  her 
strength  and  true  greatness. 

Truly,  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man 
created  in  the  Image  of  Ood,  recognizing 
with  profound  concern  the  rights  and  wel- 
fare of  others,  constitutes  this  nation's  most 
treasured  heritage.  It  must  be  our  most  pow- 
erful arsenal  as  we  face  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  we  owe  to  those  great  and 
silent  legions  whom  we  honor  today. 

No  i^atlon  should  seek  to  dominate  the 
world.  Every  nation  should  try  to  provide 
their  people  with  the  best  within  the  limits 
of  their  resources  and  those  with  shortages 
should  be  assisted  by  those  with  surpluses. 
Kindness  and  consideration,  love  and  \inder- 
standlng  Is  the  only  road  to  peace.  Truth 
and  Justice  must  point  the  way. 

Today  we  come  to  p>ay  respect  to  those 
who  have  given  that  last  full  measure.  To- 
day we  eulogize  patriotism.  We  laud  It  as  a 
Qod-glven  sentiment,  signifying  love  of 
country,  reverence  for  her  Institutions,  ob- 
servance of  her  laws,  guarding  her  integrity, 
and  devotion  to  her  welfare  and  progress. 
We  come  today,  in  the  name  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  character 
shall  determine  our  destiny.  We  proclaim 
that  petty  partisanship  on  politics  must  go. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  guided  by  the  shift- 
ing vane  of  political  opportunity. 

As  we  look  upon  these  beautiful  acres,  the 
sacred  garden  of  devotion,  may  we  be  strong- 
ly resolved  that  those  who  now  sleep  In  the 
dreamless  silence  of  heroic  dust  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain,  that  those  who  live  after 
them  should  not  have  to  pay  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  the  price  they  have  paid  for 
human  freedom. 

Let  us,  my  Sisters  and  Brothers,  further 
resolve  that  we  the  Odd  Fellows  of  the  world 
win  lend  tirelessly  of  our  efforts  to  that  day 
when  the  fetters  and  shackles  of  moral  bond- 
age shall  be  cast  aside,  and  nations  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  earth  wUl  be  bound  In  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  peace  wlU  b« 
found  for  all  mankind  throughout  the  world. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STXJDIB 
PROGRAM 


cur- 
Sloop 
is  a 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT^S 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  ^Tr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday.  May  14,  I  had  the  opportU' 
nity  of  spending  the  morning  aboa-d  the 
Hudson  River  sloop,  Clearwater,  \rith  a 
group  of  sixth  grade  students  from  the 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  public  schodls,  as 
the  boat  sailed  the  Hudson  Rive-  and 
Long  Island  Sound  in  an  lnnovati|e  en- 
vironmental studies  program. 

Built  2  years  ago  as  a  replica  of  >loops 
which  sailed  the  Hudson  in  her  c 
days,  the  Clearwater  was  the  idea  of 
Pete  Seeger.  the  folksinger.  and  a  group 
of  history  buffs  who  formed  the  HJdson 
River  Sloop  Restoration,  Inc.  Aloni: 
Mrs.  Helene  'Cooke"  Duffy,  no^  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  group  faised 
the  necessary  funds  to  build  the  boat,  to 
maintain  it,  and  to  partially  finance  its 
activities.  Mr.  Harry  Dobson  Is  thii 
rent  president  of  Hudson  River 
Restoration,  Inc.  In  my  view,  thl^ 
pioneering  and  most  worthwhile  endeav 
or  and  I  hope  that  the  Clearwater  will 
be  the  recipient  of  substantial  private 
and  government  support. 

Eight  of  the  crewmembers  on  tha  sloop 
are  volunteers  from  all  over  the  country 
who  serve  a  week  or  two  on  the  jcraft. 
Alan  Aunapu  Is  the  permanent  cAptain 
and  serving  with  him  are  a  number  of 
regular  crew  auid  staff  members  d  Reid 
Haslam,  first  mate;  Charles  Rose,  aecond 
mate:  Donald  Taub,  steward;  tyone 
Beers,  operations  director;  William  Tag- 
gart,  development  director,  and  Barbara 
Harry,  secretary. 

The  Clearwater  has  been  docked  in 
New  Rochelle  for  the  past  month,  per- 
mitting all  sixth  graders  in  the  public 
schools  to  cruise  the  nearby  watere.  Be- 
yond sampling  the  unfortunately  polluted 
waters  of  the  sound  emd  receiving  on- 
the-spot  instruction  In  marine  biology 
and  ecology,  this  highly  successful  pro- 
gram permits  the  students  to  t)e  intro- 
duced to  their  environa  from  a  new 
perspective.  I 

This  special  "Classroom-on-the- 
Sound"  curriculum  was  created  fy  the 
Hudson  River  Sloop  Restoration,  Inc., 
working  with  New  Rochelle  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Spillane; 
Mr.  Richard  T.  Olcott,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  superintendent;  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Kurtz,  chairman  of  the  environ- 
mental committee  of  the  New  R<ichelle 
PTA  Council. 

In  my  view,  a  first-rate  envlroniaental 
education  program  has  been  developed 
by  this  team  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  children  and  adults  in  many 
other  regions  of  the  country  to  benefit 
from  this  experience. 

I  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Reoord  at 
this  point  two  articles  from  thp  New 
York  Daily  News  and  one  article  by  Dr. 
Spillane  from  the  New  Rochelle  fetand- 
ard  Star  about  this  program  apd  Its 
accomplishments : 
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[From  the  New  Rochelle   (N.Y.)    Standard- 
Star.  May  17.  19711 

Clxabwatxb'8  Visit  Hees  Am   "Etxiy  Kkkl" 

exfeeiment 

(By  Dr.  Robert  R.  SplUane) 
with  the  currents  of  uncertainty  that 
surrovind  all  talk  next  year's  school  budget 
and  the  winds  of  dispute  that  rage  above 
any  mention  of  economy  or  redesign,  it  la  a 
pleasant  task  to  review  a  school  program  pro- 
ceeding on  even  keel  and  free  of  any  leeks 
cr  litigation. 

One  such  Is  the  project  that  Is  presently 
underway  Involving  the  Hudson  River  Sloop 
Clearwiter  and  the  City  School  District  of 
New  Rochelle.  Through  the  project,  all  of  the 
sixth  grades  In  the  public  schools  have  been 
scheduled  to  go  aboard  this  massive  replica 
of  a  19th  Century  cargo  vessel  and  sail,  two 
classes  at  a  time,  around  New  Rochelle  Har- 
bor and  the  waters  of  nearby  Long  Island 
Sound.  While  on  these  cruises,  the  sixth 
graders  get  a  taste  of  crewlng  aboard  a  mag- 
nlficleat  wooden  sloop  of  a  kind  no  longer  in 
service;  are  mtroduced  to  the  environs  of 
their  home  community  from  an  angle  un- 
familiar to  the  majority  of  them;  and  are 
given  basic  Instruction  in  navigation,  marine 
biology,  ecology,  social  studies,  literature,  and 
a  host  of  other  subjects  in  an  Instructional 
environment  that  Is  as  different  as  It  Is  ex- 
citing and  which  seems,  if  early  Indicators 
do  not  mislead,  to  sustain  learning  enthusi- 
asm after  their  return  to  regular  classrooms. 
But  the  program  almost  had  to  succeed.  It 
had  so  very  much  going  for  It  right  from 
the  onset. 

First  of  all,  the  Clearwater  is  .a  marvelous 
Idea  all  by  Itself.  I  can  think  of  no  single 
Instrument  that  could  attract  so  much  at- 
tention to  our  declining  natural  resources 
and  make  so  dramatic  a  statement.  In  regal 
and  graceful  bulk,  of  the  beauty  of  a  former, 
less  ecologically  corrupted  time. 

Add  children  to  the  picture — children  of 
the  generation  that  will  make  or  break  us 
environmentally — and  you  have  the  perfect 
learning  combination.  Almost  1,000  elemen- 
tary school  chUdren  will  sail  aboard  Clear- 
water during  her  month-long  stay  In  New 
Rochelle.  The  experience  of  the  sail,  and  the 
other  lessons  aboard  will  not  quickly  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  factor  In  favor  was  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  community.  Other  good  ideas 
have  foundered  for  a  lack  of  support.  For 
this  project  there  was  cooperation  from  prac- 
tically every  quarter. 

There  was  the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
through  whose  Environmental  Education 
chairman  Mrs.  Mildred  Kurtz,  the  Idea  of 
bringing  Clearwater  to  New  Rochelle  was 
first  broached.  Her  efforts  and  those  of  many 
of  her  fellow  PTA  council  volvmteers  not 
only  secured  the  boat  for  our  schools  but 
raised  the  lion's  share  of  the  money  to  pay 
for  It. 

Then  there  was  the  contribution  of  the 
city.  Despite  a  number  of  technical  obstacles 
that  made  cooperation  Inconvenient,  the 
city  government  agreed  to  provide  a  facility 
for  docking  Clearwater  and  for  taking  care 
of  the  other  provisions  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  vessel  and  the  comfort 
of  her  crew  while  she  was  with  us. 

There  were  a  number  of  our  secondary 
students,  members  of  various  ecology  clubs 
at  the  high  school  and  Junior  highs,  who 
volunteered  to  help  PTA  Council  with  the 
fund  raising  and  help  as  teacher  aides  dur- 
ing the  dally  class  trips. 

There  were  the  teachers  who  voluntaered 
to  put  together  the  curriculum  that  Is  used 
before,  during  and  after  each  class  visit. 
They,  and  science  helping  teacher  Miss 
Adrlenne  Bedelle  who  spends  as  much  time 
aboard  assisting  the  visiting  teachers  as  she 
can  take  from  her  regular  outdoor  classroom 
program,  have  put  together  a  course  of  study 
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that  has  been  praised  by  all  who  have  seen 
It  and  la  sought  by  others  Interested  in  en- 
vironmental education. 

(Also  to  be  mentioned  are  the  sixth  grad* 
teachers,  who  overcame  Insufficient  plannlnf 
time;  Individual  Indifference  to,  or  fear  ot, 
sailing  and  water;  and  the  vagaries  of  spring 
weather  so  their  classes  could  take  part.) 

Classroom-on-Wateb  Thrills  Kms,  bttt 
That  Pollution! 

(By  Steve  Brown) 
PV>r  the  past  two  weeks.  New  Rochelle 
sixth-grade  classes  have  had  enjoyable  rld« 
on  the  sloop  Clearwater  as  part  of  a  q)ecUl 
classroom-on-the  Sound  curriculum.  Judg- 
ing from  the  reactions  of  25  yovmgsters  at 
Trinity  Elementary  School,  the  cruises  gen- 
erated great  Interest. 

Experiments  with  water  samples  collected 
from  Long  Island  Sound  teemed  to  be  most 
favored.  For  example,  Arthur  Coleman,  11, 
a  member  of  Mrs.  Bemadette  Parry's  clau, 
displayed  a  vial  of  water  taken  from  New 
Rochelle  harbor  where  the  Clearwater  docks 
at  the  police  pier.  He  added  several  water- 
purifying  chemicals  In  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
move solid  matter  sxiapended  In  the  sample. 

He  concluded  that  if  we  wished  to  produce 
potable  water  by  desalinating  sea  water,  pol- 
lution of  offshore  areas  such  as  the  Sound 
must  be  sitopped  first.  After  adding  the 
chemicals,  he  summed  up  the  experiment 
this  way: 

"We  can't  really  take  this  Junk  out  at 
the  water." 

Karen  Berger,  11,  gave  two  reports  on  her 
analyses  of  water  taken  from  three  spots 
along  the  Clearwater's  route.  One  experiment 
measured  the  acldlty-alkallnlty  of  the  water 
on  a  oolor-coded  Ph  scale.  She  foimd  the  wa- 
ter In  the  open  area  of  the  Sound  to  be  neu- 
tral and,  therefore,  good  for  fish  life. 

However,  she  foimd  the  water  near  the 
dock  too  alkaline  to  support  animal  life.  A 
sample  taken  halfway  between  the  pier  and 
the  open  water  was  too  add  to  be  a  viable 
environment  for  fish. 

For  her  second  analysis,  Karen  inspect- 
ed three  samples  under  a  microscope.  She 
reported  that  the  number  of  bacteria  waa 
very  high  In  the  dock  area  and  that  It  de- 
creased In  waters  nearer  the  center  of  the 
Sound. 

She  also  reported  having  seen  under  the 
microscope  less  tiny  aquatic  animals  that  she 
described  as  "flsh-llke,  with  brown  scales  and 
little  strings  in  front  like  antennae." 

These  were  found  mostly  In  open  water, 
she  said.  There  were  none  In  her  sample  from 
the  dock  area,  which  yielded  only  algae  under 
inspection.  Her  report  on  the  voyage  Includ- 
ed drawings  of  her  microscopic  studies. 

Michael  Herman,  11,  conducted  three  teati 
on  his  water  sample.  Besides  measuring  acid- 
ity and  alkalinity,  he  analyzed  the  water  for 
its  Iron  and  mineral  contents.  In  a  similar 
experiment,  Kelly  Albanese,  11,  compared 
sea  water  and  tap  water  In  acidity  and  micro- 
scopic tests. 

Intrigued  by  the  testing  during  the  voyage, 
Alfred  James,  13,  and  Arthur  Coleman  de- 
cided to  sample  the  water  In  New  Rochelle'i 
Hudson  Park  swimming  area  last  weekend. 
Alfred  reported  that  "most  of  the  water  U 
actually  too  alkaline  and  could  be  a  danger- 
ous Irritant  to  the  skin." 

He  also  reported  that  water  In  the  dock 
area  contained  "living  things"  as  seen 
through  the  microscope.  He  described  them 
as  "squiggly,  miniature  worms  and  round 
ones  like  corpuscles."  As  far  as  he  Is  con- 
cerned, most  of  the  harbor  water  Is  "no  good 
for  drinking  or  swimming." 

Tom  Turcl.  13,  said  he  had  treated  hU 
water  samples  with  red  dye  before  micro- 
scopic examination.  Holding  up  a  test  tube 
filled  with  red-tinted  water,  Tom  announced 
that  he  had  also  found  many  living  thlngi. 
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which  he  described  as  "all  different  kinds  of 
bugs— round  ones  and  long,  skinny  ones." 

While  analyzing  water  samples  for  pollu- 
tion was  the  most  populM  endeavor  among 
Mrs.  Parry's  youngsters,  other  subjects  were 
also  studied.  For  example,  Lewis  Lenz,  13, 
delivered  a  report  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Clearwater. 

Because  the  ship  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
19th  Century  Hudson  River  sailing  vessel  for 
passengers  and  cargo,  Lewis*  report  sum- 
marized the  era  when  such  ships  were  the 
backbone  of  commerce  on  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board and  the  Hudson  Valley. 

As  the  sailing  cargo  sloop  became  obsolete 
and  disappeared  from  the  shipping  lanes, 
Lewis  reported,  pollution  In  the  Hudson  be- 
gan to  Increase.  As  a  reminder  of  the  days 
when  the  river  ran  ptirer,  Hudson  River  Sloop 
Restoration,  Inc.,  decided  to  buUd  the  re- 
production cf  the  Clearwater  in  May  1967, 
Lewis  said. 

With  his  report,  Lewis  displayed  photo- 
graphs of  pleasure  craft  and  racing  boats 
built  along  the  same  lines  as  the  gaff-rlgged 
sloop. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "these  boats  are 
much  smaller  than  the  Clearwater,"  which  is 
75  feet  long  and  weighs  100  tons. 

Each  student  wrote  a  report  describing  the 
voyage.  Many  Illustrated  them  with  sketches 
and  drawings  of  the  sloop,  other  boats,  light- 
houses and  landmarks.  The  reports  promi- 
nently mentioned  gusty  winds,  water  splash- 
ing onto  the  deck  and  the  exciting  moment 
when  the  huge  mainsail  ripped  with  a  loud 
clap. 

Because  the  cruise  has  piqued  the  chil- 
dren's interest  in  water  pollution,  Mrs.  Farry 
said,  she  plans  to  have  them  sample  and  test 
the  water  off  Hudson  Park  every  week.  If 
possible,  until  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Oh,  tor  Sailor's  Lite  !  Crt  H.\ppy  Kids  at  Sea 
(By  Steve  Brown) 

For  most  elementary  school  pupils,  a  "field 
trip"  consists  of  filling  a  chEu1;ered  biis  with 
40  or  so  (at  least  one  of  whom  gets  carsick) 
and  spending  a  few  hours  In  an  overheated 
museum  or  aromatic  zoo. 

But  for  1,200  sixth-graders  In  the  City 
School  District  of  New  Rochelle,  an  Innova- 
tion has  been  provided,  which  Clnderella- 
Uke.  transforms  the  dlesel-power  bus  Into  a 
sail-power  sloop  and  the  stuffy  museum  Into 
water,  sun  and  fresh  air. 

Financed  Jointly  by  the  New  Rochelle 
Board  of  Education  and  funds  collected  by 
the  city's  Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, the  Clearwater,  a  replica  of  a  19th 
Century  Hudson  River  sailing  cargo  sloop, 
has  been  retained  as  a  floating  classroom  for 
a  month.  The  first  four-hour  sail  for  pupils 
was  held  last  Tuesday  during  a  bright, 
breezy  period  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

Judging  by  the  enthtislasm  of  the  par- 
ticipating classes,  one  from  Ward  and  the 
other  from  Trinity,  the  trips  on  Long  Island 
Soimd  are  a  success. 

KIDS  TAKE   SAMPLES 

As  part  of  the  special  curriculum  set  up 
by  a  committee  of  teachers,  the  pupils  meas- 
ured the  water's  temperature  at  one  and  two 
fathoms  (six  and  12  feet  for  landlubbers), 
took  samples  of  water  for  analysis,  kept  logs 
of  the  ship  activities  and  gained  at  least  a 
basic  understanding  of  how  sailing  ships 
use  the  wind  for  locomotion. 

The  shipboead  experiments  were  preceded 
by  classroom  Instruction  and  will  be  followed 
by  more  classroom  time  devoted  to  analyzing 
the  cruUe.  Topics  Included  the  effects  of  pol- 
lution on  the  environment,  history  of  the 
Hudson  sloop  trade,  geography  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Valley  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
marine  biology,  songs  and  literature  of  the 
19th  Century  and  the  seamen  who  sailed 
the  cargo  sloops. 

Awaiting  departure  from  the  harbor  po- 
lice pier  in  New  RocheUe,  the  sixth-graders 
excitedly  examined  the  ship,  paying  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  tall  mast,  long  boom 
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for  the  mainsail,  maze  of  lines,  passageways 
leading  to  quarters  below  and  even  the 
chimney  pipe  emitting  a  curl  of  smoke  from 
the  wood-burning  stove  used  to  ward  off  the 
morning's  chill  In  the  main  cabin. 

After  donning  life  vests,  with  all  the  com- 
motion necessary  for  youngsters,  they 
watched  the  crew  maneuver  the  sloop  out  of 
the  small  harbor,  using  only  the  Jib.  Capt. 
Allan  Aunapu,  a  friendly  man  with  a  full 
beard  and  bushy  mane  of  reddish-brown 
hair,  delighted  the  children.  He  shunned  one 
of  the  few  20th  century  gadgets  permitted 
on  board — the  auxiliary  engine. 

THEY    SINO   AND   HAUL 

At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  children 
suddenly  fell  silent  In  rapt  attention  as  the 
11 -man  crew  broke  into  a  work  chant  and 
hauled  away  at  lines  to  raise  the  massive 
main  sail.  Measuring  2,910  square  feet,  the 
main  sail  Is  the  largest  single  sail  In  use  to- 
day and  Is  augmented  by  a  Jib  and  top  sail. 

Asked  what  had  been  the  most  Impressive 
part  of  the  cruise,  Jlro  Tamura,  12,  of  220 
Pelham  Road  quickly  answered,  "seeing  the 
main  sail  hauled  up."  Jlro  who  Is  student 
president  of  Trinity  Elementary,  kept  a  log 
during  the  trip. 

Beside  "Captain  Al,"  as  he  was  known  to 
the  children,  the  ship  has  two  full-time  crew 
members.  First  Mate  Reed  Haslam  leads  the 
crew  In  raising  and  lowering  sail  and  han- 
dling the  sails  during  tacking  maneuvers. 
Second  Mate  Steward  Jim  Maugham  per- 
forms double  duty  as  a  deck  hand  and  cook 
for  the  crew,  a  specialty  from  his  gaUey  be- 
ing strong  coffee  laced  with  cinnamon. 

Eight  volunteers,  who  usually  serve  for  a 
week,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Hudson 
River  Sloop  Restoration,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  originated  the  Idea  and  col- 
lected funds  to  build  the  replica.  Most  of  the 
weekly  volunteers  are  members  of  Restora- 
tion. Including  Don  Taube,  who  crewed  most 
of  last  year  and  shows  up  "whenever  we  need 
him,"  according  to  First  Mate  Haslam. 

HANDLE  THE  TILLXB 

The  crew  patiently  answered  the  children's 
numerous  questions.  Captain  Al  showed  them 
how  to  read  his  chart  and  let  a  few  help  him 
handle  the  tiller  for  the  one-ton  rudder. 

Adrlenne  Bedelle.  science  teacher  and  proj- 
ect chairman  of  the  curriculum  committee, 
waa  aboard  to  supervise  the  water  samplings 
and  other  experiments.  She  also  pointed  out 
landmarks  to  the  youngsters. 

Also  on  board  were  Robert  S.  Spillane. 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  Richard  Ol- 
cott, administrative  assistant.  Olcott,  who 
played  an  Important  role  In  creating  the  spe- 
cial curricxilum.  lent  a  hand  with  the  lines 
during  course  changes  and  docking. 

The  pupils  showed  that  they  paid  atten- 
tion to  their  pre-crulse  Instruction  by  using 
nautical  terms  with  ease,  especially  "come 
about."  That  sailing  maneuver  Involved 
swinging  the  main  boom  across  the  after- 
deck,  and  never  failed  to  thrill  the  young- 
sters. 

Folk  singer  and  conservationist  Pete  Seeger 
provided  much  of  the  Impetus  in  founding 
Restoration  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  for  several  years.  Mrs.  John  Duffy  of 
Cold  Spring,  N.T.,  was  elected  chairman  last 
November  after  Seeger  had  stepp>ed  down. 
She  also  was  aboard. 

POLLUTION  SYMBOL 

The  sloop  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  fight 
to  stop  pollution  at  air  and  water.  Alert  pu- 
pils spotted  fioatlng  debris,  such  as  an  empty 
plastic  bleach  bottle.  Others  mildly  jM-otested 
when  Captain  Al  reluctantly  resorted  to  the 
auxiliary  engine  as  he  negotiated  the  narrow 
passage  back  to  the  dock. 

After  docking,  the  crew  broke  out  a  har- 
monica, guitar  and  banjo  and  led  the  chil- 
dren In  several  folk  songs  and  sea  chanties 
before  the  left  for  home. 

The  Clearwater  was  launched  almost  two 
years  ago  In  South  Bristol.  Me.,  after  con- 
struction at  the  Harvey  Oammage  Shipyard, 
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one  of  the  few  shipbuilding  firms  stUl  fa- 
miliar with  sloop  construction.  Measuring  75 
feet  In  length  and  weighing  100  tons,  she 
cost  more  than  $150,000. 

Oloott  noted  that  many  pupils  had  never 
been  on  a  boat,  power  or  sail.  Those  who  have 
sailed,  he  said,  probably  never  rode  on  a  ship 
so  large  or  historically  significant. 

The  children  seemed  to  thing  the  cruise 
was  significant  because  between  their  ex- 
periments and  other  activities  several  col- 
lected autographs  of  the  crew  for  scrapbooks. 

The  Clearwater  wlU  be  In  New  RocheUe 
until  May  18,  unless  extra  time  Is  needed  to 
make  up  for  cruises  canceled  by  bad  weather. 
Night  sailings  for  adults  are  also  planned 
during  the  sloop's  stay. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  FISHERY  RE- 
SOURCE THREATENED  BY  NITRO- 
GEN SUPERSATURATION 


HON.  MARK  0.  HATFIELD 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  testify 
in  support  of  a  number  of  public  works 
projects  In  Oregon. 

A  major  part  of  my  remarks,  how- 
ever, dealt  with  a  menacing  threat  to  the 
famous  fishing  resource  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  Snake  River.  As  I  stated  in  my 
remarks  our  fishery  resource  "is  suffer- 
ing catastrophic  losses  from  nitrogen 
supersaturation  of  the  water." 

Because  of  the  intense  Interest  in  this 
subject,  and  because  of  its  meaning 
across  the  country  imless  strong  correc- 
tive action  is  taken  soon,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  portion  of  my 
statement  to  the  committee  dealing  with 
nitrogen  supersaturation  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hattixli> 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  fishery  resource  of 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  systems  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Is  suffering  catastrophla 
annual  losses  from  nitrogen  supersaturation 
of  the  water  and  corrective  actions  necessary 
cannot  await  the  normal  process  of  Congres- 
sional appropriations.  (Nitrogen  is  a  ecAor- 
less,  tasteless,  odorless,  gaseous  element  that 
constitutes  4/5ths  of  the  atmosphere  by 
volume,  and  Is  a  constituent  of  all  living 
tissues.) 

Nitrogen  supersaturation  is  caused  by 
water  picking  up  air  as  it  plunges  over  the 
spillway  of  a  dam  Into  a  bwln  below.  The- 
nitrogen  creates  gas  bubbles  in  the  blood  ves- 
sels of  fish.  Impairing  or  destroying  them. 

Research  conducted  by  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  (National  Oceano- 
graphlc  and  Atmoepheric  Adm..  Department 
of  Commerce)  Indicates  an  estimated  loss  of 
up  to  90%  of  the  seaward  migration  of 
Juvenile  salmon  and  steelhead  In  1970  from 
the  Upper  Basin  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers,  primarily  from  nitrogen  supersattira- 
tlon. 

The  disastrous  annual  loss  of  fish  runs  In 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  systems  from 
nitrogen  supersaturation  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  Congress  and  the  President  to  prove 
they  mean  what  they  say  about  protecting 
the  nation's  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment. Prompt  and  extraordinary  action  Is 
needed  now  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  these 
massive  losses  of  fish  In  the  Northwest. 
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I  propose  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee Initiate  emergency  legislation  or 
Islatlve  intent,  to  allow  the  President  to' 


mediately     authorize     broad     dlscretlopary 


powers  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  solve 


leg. 
im- 


the 
nitrogen  supersaturatlon  problem  In  all  tlv«r 
systems  In  the  most  expeditious,  feasible  and 
practicable  manner  with  funds  now  avail  able 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  from  f un<  [s  to 
be  made  available  In  the  Joint  Besoliltlon 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  tscal 
1972.  and  from  the  fiscal  1972  appropria- 
tions. This  special  authority  should  also  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  Corps  of  Englnpers' 
funds  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  tech^cal 
assistance  and  services.  i 

Until  nitrogen  supersaturatlon  was  recently 
Identified  as  the  major  hazard  to  fish  rulis  In 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  systems]  the 
powerhouse  turbine-generator  units  liJ  the 
dams  were  considered  to  be  the  primary  oause 
of  mortality  of  seaward  migrants  of  Juvenile 
fish.  J 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Servlca  has 
been  researching  fish  passage  through! tur- 
bines for  a  number  of  years  and  haa  de- 
veloped a  screen  for  turbine  Intakes  to  deflect 
fish  from  going  through  the  turbines  land, 
which,  instead,  turns  them  Into  a  bypas^  sys- 
tem. The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
Is  now  trapping  and  collecting  a  comj^ara- 
tlvely  small  number  of  the  seaward  ruis  at 
Little  Goose  Lock  and  Dam  and  truqklng 
them  over  250  miles  downstream  for  r^ease 
below  Bonneville  Dam,  the  lowest  dam  o»  the 
Columbia  River,  thereby  protecting  thej  fish 
from  exposure  to  nitrogen  supersaturatlon. 

Since  nitrogen  supersaturatlon  Is  plckad  up 
In  water  that  plunges  over  the  splllwiy  of 
dams,  the  basic  objective  Is  to  reduce  spillage 
over  the  dams. 

To  reduce  spillage  the  Corps  of  Englteers 
has  developed  a  slotted  bulkhead,  whlcl)  Is  a 
gate  full  of  rectangular  holes,  that  i(  In- 
stalled In  the  Intake  gate  of  the  skeleton 
powerhouse  bays  in  the  dams  designed  for 
future  turbine-generator  units.  The  slotted 
gate  allows  water  to  pass  through,  rather 
than  over,  the  dam,  thereby  decreasing  the 
volume  of  water  exposed  to  the  air  to  i  pick 
up  nitrogen.  j 

A  prototype  installation  of  the  slotted  bulk- 
head was  tested  in  one  skeleton  bay  oi  the 
Little  Goose  Lock  and  Dam  starting  last  lion- 
day,  May  10,  1971.  The  preliminary  re8i4ts  of 
the  first  day  of  tests  revealed  that  mechani- 
cally, structurally,  and  hydraullcallyd  the 
slotted  bulkheads  do  provide  a  method  if  al- 
leviating nitrogen  supersaturatlon  In  the  wa- 
ter passing  through  them.  Samples  of  frater 
taken  by  the  Nations^  Marine  Fisheries  ^rv- 
ice  from  above  the  dam  and  below  the|  dam 
after  the  water  {>a;38ed  through  the  al^tted 
bulkhead  showed  no  Increase  In  nitrogen. 

The  causes  of  mortality  of  fish  passing 
through  hydroelectric  projects  have  nowibeen 
brought  Into  sharp  focxis.  The  Innovations 
and  experiments  to  date  by  scientists  and 
engineers  involved  indicate  that  reachlnk  the 
objective  of  saving  the  seaward  fish  rims  is 
practicable.  The  need  now  is  for  funps  to 
complete  the  necesMU-y  corrective  facBltlee 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimate  that  di- 
version of  water  through  slotted  bulkl^eads 
In  the  three  skeleton  bays  at  each  of  the 
three  existing  Dams  (at  Ice  Harbor,  tittle 
Goose  and  Lower  Monumental ) ,  plus  th0  flow 
through  the  three  powerhouse  tvurbinefgen- 
erator  units  at  these  projects  will  redudt  the 
spill  period  from  about  80  to  18  days  In  an 
average  runoff  year.  I 

Completion  in  1973  of  the  large  Llbbj  and 
Dworshak  reservoirs.  In  the  United  States, 
and  Mica,  in  Canada,  will  add  19  mUllon 
acre-feet  of  storage  which  will  reduc*  the 
amount  spilled  at  downstream  dams,  there- 
by reducing  nitrogen  supersaturatlonj  The 
16  turbines  being  installed  In  John  Day  Dam 
will  be  operaUonal  by  October,  1971,  ^nd  8 
additional  units  In  The  Dalles  Dam  by  May 
1974,  will  slgzUficaUy  reduce  spills  at  these 
projects. 
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The  Corps  of  Engineers'  scheme  for  passing 
water  through  slotted  bulkheads  was  devel- 
oped after  the  fiscal  1972  budget  program  was 
formulated;  therefore,  no  funds  are  included 
In  the  President's  fiscal  1972  program  for 
slotted  bulkheads  In  the  Snake  River  Dams, 
where  fish  losses  are  the  greatest.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers'  capabilities  for  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  three  Snake  River  Dams, 
Including  funds  for  the  slotted  bulkheads, 
are  as  follows: 
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genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


Costs  of 

slotted 

bulkheads 

Induded 

Fiscal 

included 

in  1972 

1972 

in 

budget 

capability 

capability ' 

iceHarbor $1,000,000    K600.000     $3,400,000 

LittleGoose 0     7,200,000       4,360,000 

Lower  Monumental...    2,500,000     7,700,000       4,415,000 

■  0(  these  costs  approximately  $1 ,500,000  tor  each  project  can 
be  classified  as  a  cost  for  miti^tion  of  nitrogen:  the  remaining 
costs  can  be  classified  as  advance  installabon  necessary  tor 
completion  of  the  powerhouse. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Indicates  that  aU 
of  the  slotted  bulkheads  for  the  three  Snake 
Blver  dams  can  be  installed  by  April,  1972, 
if  authority  euid  funding  is  made  available 
now.  Under  the  normal  process  of  appropria- 
tions additions  for  unbudgeted  items  are  not 
usually  allocated  until  late  fall,  which  would 
not  allow  sufficient  time  to  complete  installa- 
tion of  all  slotted  bulkheads  before  next 
years  fiah  runs.  This  is  why  I  recommend 
emergency  measures   now. 

I  have  attached  to  my  statement  a  Joint 
Resolution  of  March  23,  1971.  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington,  peti- 
tioning President  Nixon  and  Congress  to  pro- 
vide immediate  funding  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  eight  critically  necessary 
slotted  bulkheads  for  Installation  at  Little 
Goose,  Lower  Monumental  and  Ice  Harbor 
Dams,  and  accelerate  turbine  Installations 
In  Columbia  River  system  dams  to  reach  full 
potential  of  these  structures  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

I  am  forwarding  a  letter  today  to  Senator 
Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  contains  a  sugges- 
tion that  he  request  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to 
provide  a  prompt  report  to  him  on  the  capa- 
bility and  needs  of  Its  fish  hatcheries  on 
the  Columbia  River  and  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  for  providing  a  supply  of  fish  to  re- 
place or  rehabilitate  fish  runs  lost  from  nitro- 
gen supersaturatlon. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  propose  budget 
additions  to  allow  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to 
accelerate  hatchery  production  of  stocks  to 
provide  replacements  for  losses  from  nitro- 
gen supersaturatlon. 

While  my  proposals  here  are  for  emergency 
measures  I  recognize  that  the  nitrogen  super- 
saturation  problem  will  require  continuation 
of  a  highly  intensified  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  provide  the  best  possible 
long-term  solution  as  soon  as  practicable. 


MAN'S  HUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WIUIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  prEicticing   spiritual   and   mental 


AMERICAN    TROOP    ADDICTION    IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing New  York  Times  article  indicating 
the  seriousness  of  American  troop  addic- 
tion in  Vietnam.  The  article  points  to  the 
epidemic  proportions  of  the  addiction 
and  notes  that  present  measures  to  deal 
with  the  problem  are  ineffective. 

The  facts  of  the  articles  substantiate 
the  evidence  uncovered  in  my  recent 
fact-finding  mission  abroad  to  study  pos- 
sible controls  for  the  international  tra£Qc 
in  drugs.  Since  my  return  to  the  States, 
I  have  been  flooded  with  letters  from 
people  who  feel  compelled  to  write  of 
their  personal  experiences  with  drug  ad- 
diction, both  direct  and  indirect.  These 
letters  further  substantiate  my  findings 
overseas. 

One  young  lieutenant,  still  on  active 
duty  in  Vietnam,  wrote  of  his  experiences 
with  an  Army  human  relations  team 
touring  parts  of  Vietnam.  His  team  con- 
cluded that  in  certain  areas,  combat  or 
operational  effectiveness  was  impaired  by 
heroin  use  and  that  the  rate  of  usage  was 
far  higher  than  generally  believed  or  ad- 
mitted by  high-ranking  officers.  The 
lieutenant's  command  operates  on  the 
estimate  of  35-40  percent  addiction. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1971] 
Q.I.  Heroin  Addiction  Epidsmic  in  Vietnam 
(By  Alvln  M.  Shuster) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  May  15.— The  use 
of  heroin  by  American  troops  in  Vietnam  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

The  United  States  military  command,  the 
American  Embassy  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  have  been  slow  to  awaken 
to  the  crisis.  Now  they  are  intensifying  their 
efforts  to  curtaU  the  easy  fiow  of  heroin  to 
the  soldiers,  punish  the  sellers  and  rehabUi- 
tate  the  soaring  numbers  of  Americans  who 
use  what  they  and  the  Vietnamese  sellers 
caU  "scag." 

So  serious  is  the  problem  considered  that 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Gen. 
Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  the  mUltary  com- 
mander, recently  met  with  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  on  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
Saigon  Government,  Including  agreement  on 
a  special  task  force  that  will  now  report  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Thleu. 

John  Ingersoll,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  also  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Thleu  and  other  officials  and 
returned  to  Washington,  reportedly  alarmed 
at  the  ease  with  which  heroin  circulates  and 
fearful  of  the  danger  to  American  society 
when  the  addicted  return  craving  a  drug  that 
costs  many  times  more  In  the  United  States 
than  It  does  here. 

The  epidemic  Is  seen  by  many  here  as  the 
Army's  last  great  tragedy  In  Vietnam. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  are  going 
back  as  walking  time  bombs,"  said  a  military 
officer  in  the  drug  field.  "And  the  sad  thing 
is  that  there  Is  no  real  program  under  way. 
despite  what  my  superiors  say,  to  salvage 
these  guys." 
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Most  efforts  ao  far,  whether  aimed  at  dry- 
ing up  the  supplies  or  handling  the  addicted, 
tre  proving  Ineffective 

While  moves  to  crack  down  on  smuggling 
and  Improve  police  work  are  clearly  Impor- 
tant, there  are  experts  here  who  argue  that 
the  pushers  wUl  merely  counter  by  increas- 
ing their  level  of  competence. 

Accordingly,  they  say,  the  best  hope  lies 
in  trying  to  save  those  young  Americans  who 
will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  drug, 
rMdlly  at  hand  on  Army  bases.  In  the  field, 
in  hospitals  and  on  the  streets  of  every  city 
and  village  near  American  Installations. 

CXSNTOSION    and    tTNCKBTAINTT 

Like  a  parent  who  has  suddenly  discovered 
that  his  son  is  a  junkie,  the  United  States 
command  has  reacted  with  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  Should  the  kid  be  punished  and 
kicked  out  of  the  house?  Or  should  he  be 
encouraged  to  confess  all  and  be  helped  to 
recover? 

The  answer  of  the  command  has  been  to 
try  both,  but  with  the  heavier  emphasis  on 
punishment.  Its  officers  are  arguing  the  basic 
question  of  whether  the  military  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  go  all-out  to  cure  men  they 
view  as  weak  enough  to  use  heroin.  And  the 
command  does  not  want  to  make  treatment 
of  drug  users  "too  attraotlve"  ou/t  of  lear  that 
more  men  would  turn  to  heroin  Just  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam. 

Officially,  the  command  says  that  It  Is 
"fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  drug-use 
problem  and  is  constantly  developing  new 
and  Innovative  approaches."  But  It  will  not 
provide  even  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
problem,  and  the  approaches  It  regards  as 
"new  and  Innovative"  are  viewed  by  many 
of  Its  own  officers  as  haphazard  and  unsure. 

OVESDOSX    DEATHS    ON    RISE 

The  figure  on  heroin  users  most  often 
heard  here  is  about  10  to  16  percent  of  the 
lower-ranking  enlisted  men.  Since  they  make 
up  about  245,000  of  the  277,000  American 
soldiers  here,  this  would  represent  as  many 
as  37,000  men. 

Some  officers  working  In  the  drug-sup- 
pression field,  however,  say  that  their  esti- 
mates go  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  or  more  than 
60,000  enlisted  men,  most  of  whom  are 
draftees.  They  say  that  some  field  surveys 
have  reported  units  with  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  men  on  heroin. 

The  death  toll  from  heroin  overdose  is 
expected  to  rise  this  year  as  well,  despite  the 
reduction  in  American  troops.  Thirty-five 
soldiers  died  from  overdoses  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year.  Last  year  the  quarterly 
average  was  26  for  a  total  of  103. 

Reflecting  the  trend,  almost  as  many  have 
been  reported  arrested  on  heroin  charges  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  as  in  all 
of  last  year. 

Through  March,  a  total  of  1.064  servicemen 
were  charged  with  heroin  use  or  possession, 
against  1,146  In  all  of  1970.  In  196©.  before 
heroin's  widespread  use  here,  there  were  250 
arrests. 

In  explaining  why  so  many  soldiers  have 
turned  to  heroin.  MaJ.  Richard  Ratner.  a  psy- 
chiatrist from  the  Bronx  working  at  a  re- 
habilitation center  called  Crossroad*  at  Long- 
binh.  the  sprawling  American  support  base 
near  Saigon,  said  the  men  were  reacting  to 
Vietnam  much  like  the  deprived  In  a  ghetto. 

"Vietnam  In  many  ways  is  a  ghetto  for  the 
enlisted  man."  he  said.  "The  soldiers  don't 
want  to  be  here,  their  living  conditions  are 
bad.  they  are  surrounded  by  privileged 
classes,  namely  officers;  there  Is  accepted 
use  of  violence,  and  there  Is  promiscuous  sex. 
They  react  the  way  they  do  In  a  ghetto.  They 
take  drugs  and  try  to  forget.  What  most  of 
the  men  say  when  they  come  In  to  the  cen- 
ter, however,  is  that  they  took  to  heroin  be- 
cause of  the  boredom  and  hassle  of  life  here." 

REHABILITATION   URGED 

A  key  reason  that  many  think  the  military 
should  concentrate  on  rehabilitation  Is  the 
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view  that  It  Is  easier  to  get  a  soldier  off  the 
habit  here  than  after  he  returns  home  sis 
an  addict,  even  though  the  strength  of  the 
heroin  here  is  far  greater. 

In  the  United  States,  heroin  of  about  5 
per  cent  purity  Is  Injected.  Either  by  smok- 
ing or  sniffing  soldiers  here  become  addicted 
to  heroin  of  about  95  per  cent  strength. 

Some  experts  say  that  once  addiction  oc- 
curs it  does  not  matter  whether  the  user 
takes  it  intravenously  or  not  because  both 
types  of  users  undergo  severe  withdrawal 
symptoms  and  hence  crave  the  drug  to  avoid 
what  the  addicts  here  call  the  "Jones",  the 
pains  of  withdrawal.  But  not  enough  is 
known  about  smoking  or  sniffing  the  drug. 

"We  are  taking  the  problem  serloxisly  be- 
cause we  think  It  Is  easier  to  get  them  off 
here,  because  they  haven t  been  hooked  as 
long  as  addicts  In  the  States,"  said  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  Bernstein,  the  command's  surgeon. 

Despite  the  good  intentions  of  many  high- 
ranking  officers  and  the  length  of  the  com- 
mand's directives  on  drugs,  many  officers  see 
the  following  faults  in  the  present  military 
program: 

Rehabilitation  is  up  to  local  commanders. 
The  official  directive  says  only  that  "rehabili- 
tation centers  are  encouraged  where  feasi- 
ble." Some  commanders  comply.  Others  leave 
the  problem  to  medics  at  regular  hospitals, 
to  chaplains,  to  ex-addicts  interested  in  cur- 
ing others,  or  merely  to  the  military  police.  A 
command  spokesman  defended  this  by  say- 
ing that  "we  encourage  individuality  be- 
cause we  dont  know  the  right  patterns  Just 
as  the  solution  escap>es  those  In  the  States 
where  many  have  long  sought  solutions." 

Until  today  there  has  been  no  general 
policy  on  amnesty.  The  Army's  program  al- 
lows an  addict  to  turn  himself  In  for  treat- 
ment In  exchange  for  immunity  from  prose- 
cution so  long  as  he  Is  not  under  Investiga- 
tion. The  Air  Force  has  a  "limited  program" 
that  spokesmen  say  provides  "a  little  Im- 
m\inlty."  The  Navy  finally  announced  an  Im- 
munity program  for  marines  and  sailors. 

The  Army  has  only  10  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, the  largest  able  to  handle  about  30  men 
at  a  time.  The  men  are  kept  five  days  to 
two  weeks  and  then  usually  sent  back  to 
their  units.  In  most  instances,  there  Is  little 
continuing  counseling. 

Addicts  are  given  no  second  chance.  "The 
trouble  is  that  once  you  go  Into  that  am- 
nesty program  you  are  a  marked  man  back 
in  your  own  unit."  said  one.  "You  can  only 
do  it  once.  The  next  time  It's  Jail  or  a  bad- 
conduct  discharge  that  stays  with  you  the 
rest  of  your  life.  Let's  face  It.  I  would  have 
never  been  on  the  stuff  if  they  hadnt  sent 
me  over  here." 

Because  of  the  heavier  reliance  on  punish- 
ment, drug  cases  are  now  clogging  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system.  "Drug  cases  have  become 
to  the  Judicial  system  here  what  automobile 
accidents  have  become  to  the  civil  courts 
at  home,"  said  Henry  Aronson  of  the  Law- 
yers Military  Defense  Conunlttee,  which  pro- 
vides civilian  counsel  for  accused  soldiers. 

In  citing  what  they  call  a  lack  of  Interest 
In  curing  the  addicts,  some  officers  here  are 
pointing  to  a  study  prepared  by  the  Army 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "security  facility 
for  drug  abusers."  an  idea  opposed  by  these 
officers  who  call  it  a  "kind  of  drug  concen- 
tration camp." 

The  report,  called  a  "feasibility  study."  was 
signed  by  the  deputy  provost  marshal.  It 
suggests  setting  up  the  unit  at  Camp  Fren- 
zell  Jones,  near  Saigon,  for  126  soldiers  fac- 
ing charges  of  drug  use  or  possession.  The 
Idea,  one  officer  said,  would  be  to  speed  up 
disciplinary  action,  with  prosecutors,  Judges, 
and  defense  counsel  on  hand. 

"They  may  get  some  medical  attention, 
too."  said  an  officer.  "But  the  purpose  Is 
clearly  to  get  the  guys  out  of  the  service  fast. 
I  only  wish  the  state  of  thought  on  rehabili- 
tation was  as  advanced  as  that  on  punish- 
ment." 

In  dealing  with  the  crisis  and  trying  to 
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persuade  the  young  soldiers  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  heroin,  the  command  haa  also 
been  running  into  a  credibility  problem 
stemming  from  its  earlier  Intense  campaign 
against  marijuana. 

"My  feeling  is  that  the  campaign  against 
grass  may  have  been  counterproductive,"  said 
one  Army  doctor.  "We  kept  telling  them 
how  dangerous  that  was.  They  tried  It,  prob- 
ably tried  at  home  first,  and  knew  they 
weren't  dying.  We  tell  them  how  dangerous 
smoking  scag  is  and  they  don't  believe  It. 
They  find  out  soon  enough,  but  too  late." 

Some  addicts  who  may  be  exaggerating  say 
that  the  crackdown  and  the  arrests  for 
smoking  marijuana  may  have  driven  some 
soldiers  to  heroin.  As  one  explained  it: 

"We  smoke  grass  In  the  hootch  and  any- 
body can  smell  it  and  we're  in  trouble.  We 
smoke  scag  and  you  have  to  be  in  the  scag 
bag  to  detect  It.  We  can  smoke  it  in  forma- 
tion, In  the  orderly  room.  In  the  mess  and 
nobody's  going  to  bust  you." 

No  one  here  is  suggesting  that  a  better 
rehabilitation  program  by  the  military  is  the 
ultimate  solution.  Not  all  addicts  could  be 
saved  by  It,  but  command  spKjkesmen  agree 
that  much  more  In  the  way  of  psychiatric, 
and  medical  counseling  has  to  be  done. 

"HAD  TO  SHirr  GEARS  FAST" 

"We  had  to  shift  gears  fast  from  worry 
about  marijuana  to  heroin  and  we're  still 
shifting."  one  officer  said.  "It's  Just  so  new 
for  us." 

It  was  new,  as  well,  for  a  21-year-old  from 
Georgia  sitting  this  week  In  the  Crossroads 
Center  at  Longblnh.  A  former  military  police- 
man who  won  the  bronze  star  shortly  after 
he  arrived  here,  the  soldier  said  he  had 
never  touched  drugs  in  the  United  States. 

"I  moved  In  with  this  Vietnamese  girl."  he 
said.  "I  thought  I'd  try  some  scag.  I  never 
thought  it  would  get  to  me.  I  got  involved  \n 
the  PX.  The  scag  was  everywhere,  even  in  the 
hospital  where  I  had  to  go  for  a  time  with 
a  bad  leg. 

"I  tell  you  It  ruined  my  Ufe.  All  it  does 
is  tear  you  up.  All  you  think  about  is  scag. 
I  am  going  home  soon  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  home  strung  out.  I'm  off  and  I'm  staying 
off." 


THE  TROTSKYITES  AND  THE  MAY 
DAY  TRIBE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGE31  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
The  Trotsktites  Return  to  Action 
(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Washington. — The  "popular  front"  Is  the 
rage  again — but  this  time  right  on  these 
debris-strewn  streets  and  parks. 

Leaders  of  powerful  unions — and  their 
second  lines  of  command — took  to  the  streets 
these  past  days.  Union  money  poured  into 
central  command  poets  through  which  ran 
the  influences  of  the  May  Day  Tribe  which 
has  been  strictly  from  hunger  and  up-tight 
on  disruption — such  as  Invading  Sen.  Barry 
Goldvirater's  headquarters  and  strewing  red 
paint  on  furniture  and  books. 

Union  money  for  delegations  of  "unem- 
ployed." Trade  union  dollars  for  buses,  food, 
lodging.  Policy-making  leaders  from  New 
York.  Newark,  and  the  central  coalition  of 
Detroit  labor  threw  their  support  behind  the 
demonstrators — and  will  disclaim  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  militants. 

For  a  long  while  the  Trotsykltes — working 
as  the  Socialist  Workers  Party— have  needed 
political  and  financial  transfusions.  They 
operated  quietly  out  of  a  lower  Broadway  (in 
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New  York  City)  headquarters  for  detades 
after  their  leader.  Farrell  Oobbe,  left  ^n- 
neapolls  and  cliose  the  party  Instead  of  the 
Teamsters.  I 

But  suddenly  and  dramatically  the  '"I^ota" 
flourl&hed.  They  aped  across  camquses. 
Their  Young  Socialist  Alliance  became-i-and 
still  Is — the  swiftest  growing  reyolutl^nary 
youth  organization  In  the  land. 

It  Is  this  Young  Alliance,  the  youth  arm 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  whlct  the 
authorities  say  had  a  heavy  hand  in  the  lAprll 
24  demonstrations.  And  In  these  marche^  and 
the  rallies  were  officials  of  at  least  10 
unions.  It  was  the  Popular  Front  all|  over 
again. 

But  the  tens  of  thousands  of  long- 
"IcXds"  went  home  after  they  bad  de^ 
strated.  Not  the  "Trots"  and  the 
worlclng  In  underground  tribes.  They 
basically  Interested  In  ending  this  w^r  or 
any  war.  They  are  passionately  dedicated  to 
proving  they  can  snarl  the  governmentj 

Then  will  come  the  Industrial  action.  They 
will  hit  plants,  or  broadcasting  studlob — or 
national  labor  headquarters.  They  wl0  at- 
tempt to  slash  cross  country  highway  tttuis- 
portatlon.  They  will  hit  strategic  trucM  ter- 
minals If  they  can  have  their  revolutionary 
way. 

And  when  all  this  happens,  those  unionists 
In  New  York  smd  Detroit  who  paid  soiie  of 
the  bills  for  the  so-called  anti-war  allance 
should  know  that  the  popular  front  a:  ways 
devours  Its  own. 
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LAW  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  1  was 
Law  Day  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Dally  Local  News  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
ran  an  editorial  on  what  the  paper  :on- 
siders  the  real  meaning  of  law.  Because 
I  consider  the  message  most  timely  and 
appropriate,  I  would  like  it  to  havq  the 
widest  readership  possible,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  Including  it  in  the 
Record  : 

Law  Day 

Law,  In  the  minds  of  many,  especially  chil- 
dren. Is  an  abstract  sort  of  thing.  They  can't 
see  It  yet  they  know  it  Is  there  In  the  psreon 
of  a  police  offlcer,  a  magistrate,  a  Judg^  and 
they  realize  that  if  they  break  the  law  j  they 
could  very  well  experience  a  confrontation 
with  those  whoee  responsibility  it  Is  t^  up- 
hold the  law. 


There  are  those  In  our  country  who 


the  mistaken  notion  that  If  you  don't  Itke  a 


certain  law.  there  Is  no  need  to  obey  It. 


They 


are  also  mistaken  In  thinking  that  by  r«  sort 
ing  to  violence  they  can  change  the  law  The 
peaceful  and  constitutional  route  to  change 
has  no  appeal  for  them 

A  distinguished  American  scored  an  ln^pwr- 
tant  point  recently  whMi  he  said  that 
the  American  tradition  that  no  person 


'It  18 
Is  so 
Mg  that  he  Is  above  the  law  and  no  m4n  so 
small  that  he  cannot  look  to  the  law  fop  pro- 
tection. The  rule  of  law  Is  the  rule  of  retson, 


with  rights  and  responsibilities  going 
In  hand." 
Law,   basically.   Is   the   body  of   ruli 


which  we  try  to  regulate  our  dally  actintles 


In  order  to  live  together  In  the  greatest 


mony  and  to  reach  the  best  balance  between 
a  stable  community  and  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. Without  law  there  covild  be  no  free- 
dom. Those  who  violate  the  law  have  dei  non- 
strated  this  time  and  again.  Respect  foi-  law 
Is  basic  to  our  way  of  life,  a  fact  whl  ;h  is 
being  emphasized  today  wherever  Law  Day 
ceremonies   are   being   conducted. 


have 


tiand 


bv 


har- 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20  of  this  year,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  i,Mr.  Hatfield)  supplied 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  persua- 
sive statements  which  has  yet  appeared 
anywhere  on  the  wisdom  of  settinig  a  firm 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Indochina  by  a  date 
certain. 

Senator  Hatfield's  comprehensive 
analysis,  which  he  delivered  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations' 
hearings  on  end-the-war  proposals,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  each  Member  of 
Congress.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  followed  by  the  bill,  S. 
376,  which  we  will  soon  bring  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Testimon?  Befobi:  the  Foreign  Relations 

Committee   on   the   Vietnam   Disengage- 
ment Act 

Mr.  HATfTELO.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Central  question  throughout  the 
country  and  before  this  Committee  Is 
whether  we  should  follow  the  direction  set 
forth  by  the  President,  trusting  him  and  his 
policy  where  speciflcs  have  not  been  re- 
vealed, or  whether  we  should  adopt  a  legis- 
lative initiative  designed  to  end  the  war,  as 
the  American  people  clearly  want  Congress 
to  do 

I  should  first  like  to  clarify  the  differences, 
in  intention  and  likely  consequences,  be- 
tween the  policy  of  the  Administration  and 
the  legislative  proposal  I  am  co-sponsoring 
with  25  other  Senators,  which  Is  pending  be- 
fore your  Committee. 

The  thrust  of  the  Administration's  policy 
has  increasingly  placed  less  emphasis  on  the 
probability  that  negotiations  will  end  the 
conflict.  It  has  turned  Instead  to  "Vletnam- 
Ization"  as  the  solution. 

Lack  of  clarity  and  ambiguity  characterize 
the  Administration's  explanation  of  policy. 
In  bis  address  to  the  Nation  April  7,  1971, 
the  President  said; 

".  .  .  our  goal  Is  a  total  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

"We  can  and  we  will  reach  that  goal 
through  o\ir  program  of  Vietnamlzatlon  If 
necessary." 

So  we  seem  to  be  committed  to  continuing 
gradual  troop  reductions  until,  given  the 
right  oondltions.  American  Involvement  can 
be  brought  to  a  close. 

However,  It  Is  not  clear  whether  this  means 
the  withdrawal  of  all  our  troc^s  from  Indo- 
china. 

'it  seems  to  me  that  this  may  not  Include 
all  of  ooir  air  power — especially  that  based  in 
Thailand  and  at  sea.  but  used  In  Indochina. 

We  do  not  know  If  the  flow  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  South  Vietnam 
would  continue  after  "American  involve- 
ment" is  ended. 

P^^rther,  the  President  said  last  Friday, 
April  16th,  that  we  will  keep  a  residual  force 
as  well  as  our  air  power  in  Vietnam  until  the 
North  Vietnamese  release  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

And  Anally,  during  that  same  Interview, 
the  President  stated  that  our  military  in- 
volvement will  continue  as  long  as: 


"The  South  Vietnamese  have  not  y«t  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  defend  themselves  to 
take  over  from  us  the  defense  of  their  own 
country." 

This  pattern  of  calculated  ambiguity,  tlila 
reluotanoe  to  be  candid  with  the  American 
people,  has  seriously  eroded  confidence  \a 
the  Administration's  ability  to  lead  us  out  of 
this  war. 

It  Is  all  the  more  unfortiuiate  because  th« 
President  has  acknowledged  the  need  for 
Americans  to  be  fully  informed  about  tba 
policy  they  are  asked  to  supptort.  On  Novem- 
ber 3,  1969,  the  President  said: 

"The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  In- 
volved the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and 
peace  vmless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy." 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  (S.  376)  presents 
an  uneqiil vocal  determination  to  withdraw 
all  United  States  forces.  But  more  than  that, 
It  Is  designed  as  an  Initiative  to  end  the  war 
through  a  political  settlement. 

By  making  certain  that  we  will  remove  all 
our  forces  by  the  end  of  this  year,  we  would 
create  a  new  political  environment  for  the 
negotiations  and  could  expect  the  following; 

( 1 )  A  cease  fire  might  be  established.  This 
has  been  suggested  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  People's  Revolutionary  Government 
(NLF)  If  we  set  a  reasonable,  public  date 
for  withdrawal. 

(2)  Authentic  negotiations  among  the 
various  Vietnamese  factions  on  future  po- 
litical power  In  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
means  for  Its  establishment,  could  take 
place.  These  negotiations  would  begin  In 
earnest  when  the  Thleu-Ky  government 
realizes  It  can  no  longer  rely  on  continual 
American  military  support  to  make  up  for 
the  political  strength  that  It  lacks  from  Its 
own  people. 

(3)  Serious  negotiations  leading  to  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war  could  begin. 

The  point  Is  that  we  must  put  our  op- 
ponents to  the  test.  We  never  have,  and  we 
never  will  bomb  them  Into  submission. 

The  threat  and  the  use  of  our  devastating 
air  power  will  not  obtain  for  us  a  cease-fire, 
a  political  settlement  among  the  Vietnamese 
or  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  The  way  to 
"put  pressure"  on  the  other  side,  to  negoti- 
ate on  theee  Issues  is  to  set  a  date  for  our 
withdrawal. 

Thus,  this  bill  would  decisively  and  expe- 
ditiously conclude  our  military  role  In  Viet- 
nam. But  more  important,  it  Is  the  most 
likely  alternative  to  promote  a  political  set- 
tlement and  bring  a  true  end  to  the  war, 
stopping  the  fighting  and  killing  there. 

Why  do  I  advocate  tliis  alternative? 

The  first  and  most  compelling  reason  is 
moral.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  funda- 
mental to  all  else,  we  must  see  our  war  policy 
and  Its  consequences  In  moral  terms.  And 
from  this  perspective,  the  most  distressing 
aspect  of  the  policy  we  seem  committed  to 
pursue  is  that  American  life  Is  valued  far 
more  than  Asian  Ufe. 

Tlie  announced  Intention  of  the  President 
Is  to  reduce  American  casualties,  and  this 
has  been  substantially  accomplished.  But, 
there  seems  to  be  little  regard  for  Asian 
casualties. 

While  reducing  the  direct  Involvement  of 
American  soldiers  In  ground  combat,  we  still 
provide  the  policy,  the  strategy,  the  money, 
the  equipment,  and  the  Intensive,  direct 
combat  support  to  sustain  the  South  Viet- 
namese refjime  and  continue  the  fighting. 

The  Laotian  operation  well  illustrates  this. 
While  m  the  technical  sense,  there  was  no 
direct  American  "ground  combat"  Involve- 
ment In  Laos,  yet  U.S.  helicopters  and  planes 
flew  an  Incredible  151,837  sorties  In  "sup- 
port" of  this  venture. 

American  casualties  were  light.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon,  of  those  troops  giving 
air  support  to  the  operation,  about  45  were 
killed,  89  wounded,  and  28  mlsslng-ln-actlon. 
In  addition,  more  than  90  U.S.  troops  were 
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kUled  on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam  in 
conJuncUon  with  Lam  Son  719,  the  Laotian 
operation.  But,  Vietnamese  cafiualtles  on 
both  sides  were  astronomical.  Official  esti- 
mates claimed  about  1,446  ABVN  troops 
died  (some  press  reports  stated  ARVN  deaths 
were  far  greater  than  official  figures)  and 
an  estimated  13,842  enemy  troops  died. 

The  assumption  Is  that  If  we  can  sup- 
port the  Thleu-Ky  regime's  continuing  the 
war,  but  have  fewer  Americans  die,  while 
Asian  blood  continued  to  be  spilled,  then 
this  war  Is  somehow  less  wrong,  aaid  more 
tolerable. 

I  believe  such  policy  is  moraly  impover- 
ished. If  this  war  Is  wrong — If  It  should  not 
be  continued,  If  It  is  not  worth  the  cost,  and 
If  the  human  suffering  it  Is  causing  cannot 
be  Justified  by  any  goals — then  It  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

It  will  not  be  made  any  more  right  sim- 
ply because  we  have  devised  the  strategy 
for  fewer  Americans  to  die  each  month.  That 
after  all,  makes  very  little  difference  to  the 
six  million  refugees  who  continue  to  suffer 
In  Indochina  as  the  war  goes  on,  or  to  the 
families  of  the  thousands  al  Vietnamese 
soldiers  and  Innocent  civilians  throughout 
Indochina  who  will  die  In  the  months  ahead. 

We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  what  the  hu- 
man costs  of  the  policy  we  are  pursuing 
win  be.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  5,258  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
died,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  41,407  North  Viet- 
namese and  National  Liberation  Pront  sol- 
diers were  killed. 

There  may  be  reason,  of  course,  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but  let  us  as- 
sume that  they  are  relatively  valid.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  flghtlng 
and  casualties  w»e  light  In  January,  mod- 
erate In  February,  and  heavy  In  March  due 
to  the  Laotian  operation. 

If  we  project  from  the  level  of  casusdtles 
last  year  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  and  assume  that  Vietnamese  casualties 
will  remain  about  the  same  average  level  as 
the  war  goes  on,  then  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  over  100,000  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  likely  to  die.  Prom  now  imtll  the 
end  of  1972,  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion soldiers  could  die  as  the  result  of  policies 
that  continue  the  war. 

According  to  such  projected  estimates,  the 
preponderance  of  these  deaths  are,  of  course, 
from  the  enemy  ranks.  Some  of  those  still 
obsessed  with  the  body  count  mentality  may 
think  this  Is  encoiuaglng  for  the  success  of 
our  policy.  I  think  It  Is  Immoral. 

These  probable  costs  In  terms  of  human 
Ufe  do  not  Include  civilian  casualties,  which 
are  even  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  said  that  It  makes  no 
estimates  of  civilian  casualties — a  fact  that 
I  cannot  comprehend,  for  it  shows  such  a 
callous  disregard  for  the  human  conse- 
quences of  our  policy. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  es- 
timated that  there  were  26,000  civilians  klUed 
In  South  Vietnam  last  year,  which  would  be 
over  3,000  more  than  the  total  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  that  died. 

In  Laoe,  more  sparsely  populated  than 
Vietnam  but  Intensively  bombed,  the  Com- 
mittee reported  that  10,000  have  died  \n  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  And,  imtold  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  wounded  and  made 
homeless  throughout  all  of  Indochina. 

Because  our  fire -power,  compared  to  our 
opponents  is  so  overwhelming,  the  majority 
of  the  civilian  casualties  come  as  the  con- 
sequence of  ovir  military  action. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  have 
dropped  about  5.6  million  tons  of  bombs  In 
Indochina.  About  2.5  million  of  these  have 
fallen  during  the  present  AdmlnlstraUon's 
time  In  office.  The  President  has  reiterated 
his  intention  to  continue  to  rely  on  air  power 
In  the  future.  On  February  17  he  said  he 
would  place  no  limits  on  the  use  of  air  power. 
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As  such  bombing  continues,  along  with 
artillery,  helicopter  gunshlps  and  other  fire 
power,  thousands  more  civilians  will  be 
killed,  wounded  and  made  homeless  aa  we 
pursue  "Vietnamlzatlon." 

Theee  human  costs.  In  my  judgment,  can- 
not be  Justified.  The  Vietnamese  people  do 
not  want  their  war  "Vletnamlzed".  Tbey 
want  It  ended. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  we  have 
no  role  In  determining  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  continue  to  fight  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  completely  disagree. 

Our  refusal  to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal, 
and  our  unyielding  support  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime,  make  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  Impossible.  Fighting  will  continue  as 
long  as  OUT  forces  are  committed  In  that 
country  and  our  policy  Is  to  support  that 
regime. 

In  order  to  end  the  flghtlng,  we  must  set 
the  withdrawal  date  and  seek  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cease-fire.  At  the  same  time,  fu- 
ture political  power  In  South  Vietnam  wotild 
have  to  be  determined.  The  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Ctovernment  has  offered  an  interim 
coalition  government  that  would  conduct 
elections.  We  and  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
suggested  InternatlonaUy  supervised  elec- 
tions. These  differences  can  be  negotiated,  In 
my  Judgment,  among  the  Vietnamese. 

It  Is  not  our  responsibility  to  dictate  or 
Impose  the  terms  of  that  settlement.  But,  we 
must  remove  our  arbitrary  support  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime,  forcing  It  to  rely  only  on 
Us  own  Internal  strength.  In  that  atmos- 
phere, a  genuine  settlement  reflecting  the 
Indigenous  balance  of  forces  In  Vietnam 
coiild  be  obtained. 

The  point  Is  that  we  do  have  control  over 
whether  the  flghtlng  continues  or  ends  In 
Indochina,  and  If  we  persist  In  our  policy  the 
war  will  go  on. 

If  we  adopt  the  approftch  of  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act,  we  will  Initiate  the  most 
realistic  opportunity  for  a  negotiated  end  to 
the  flghtlng. 

If  we  believe  that  all  life — ^Aslan  and 
American — Is  equally  valviable,  then  I  can- 
not see  how  the  human  costs  yet  to  come 
from  our  policy  can  be  morally  Justified.  I 
advocate  an  alternative  to  that  policy  In  or- 
der to  avoid  those  costs — In  order  to  save 
human  Ufe. 

The  second  consideration  arguing  for  a 
decisive  change  In  policy  is  constitutional. 

These  considerations  have  taken  on  an 
entirely  new  relevance  and  sense  of  iirgency 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution last  December.  I  do  not  understand 
what  Constitutional  basis  there  Is  for  our 
Involvement  In  Indochina  since  that  time. 

Your  Committee  has  already  had  bearings 
on  the  question  of  War  Powers,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities delegated  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  for  authorizing  military  ac- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  with  the  leadership  of  your 
Committee,  Congress  passed  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution  June  25,  1969.  As 
you  will  recall,  the  flnal  version  of  that 
resolution  drafted  largely  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght  and  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  stated : 

"Resolved,  that  (1)  a  national  commit- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
means  the  use  of  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  on  foreign  territory  .  .  .  and  (2)  it  U 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  results  only 
from  affirmative  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  by  means  of  a  treaty, 
statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  speclflcaUy  providing  for 
such  commitment." 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  treaty,  no  statute, 
and  no  concurrent  resolution  committing  us 
to  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

What  legal.  Constitutional  basis  does  the 
President  have  for  our  Involvement? 
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Howard  K.  Smith  asked  the  President  that 
question  during  their  Interview  on  July  1 
last  year.  The  President  replied : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  Constitutional  right — not  only  the  right 
but  the  reeponslbUlty — to  protect  American 
forces  when  they  are  engaged  In  military 
actions." 

When  Mr.  Smith  pursued  this  question, 
asking  the  legal  basis  of  our  involvement 
once  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  re- 
pealed, the  President  stated  again: 

"The  l^al  Justification  Is  the  one  I  have 
given  and  that  Is  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  protect  the  lives  of  American  men. 
That  Is  the  legal  Justlflcatlon." 

Now,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  legal  Constitutional  authority 
tat  protecting  our  troops.  And,  be  certain- 
ly has  the  Constitutional  authority  to  with- 
draw them. 

But,  the  Issue  Is  that  the  President's  pol- 
icy Includes  far  more  than  that.  He  Is  pur- 
suing "Vietnamlzatlon"  and  wants  to  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  "a  fair  chance  to  de- 
fend themselves." 

His  policy,  then.  Is  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary support  of  the  Thleu-Ky  government. 
What  might  this  entail? 

It  will  Include  the  continued  use  of  heavy 
bombing  throughout  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Oambodla. 

It  might  Include  future  Incursions  Into 
Laoe.  hinted  at  recently  by  General  Crelgh- 
ton  Abrams. 

It  could  Include  the  renewed  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

And,  It  will  mean  continued  U.S.  military 
operations  and  combat  support  and  flre- 
power  for  ARVN  operations  throughout 
South  Vietnam. 

Now  we  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
policy  of  Vietnamlzatlon.  But  regardless  of 
our  preferences,  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  legal.  Constitutional  author- 
ity for  pursuing  the  objectives  and  goals  of 
that  policy. 

There  Is  a  decisive  difference  between  pro- 
tecting our  troops  and  withdrawing  them 
from  Vietnam,  and  pursvilng  Vietnamlzatlon 

If  withdrawal  Is  our  only  objective,  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  months. 
And,  our  troops  can  best  be  protected  by  set- 
ting a  date  for  completing  our  withdrawal 
and  seeking  a  cease-flre.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  President's  Constitutional  author- 
ity to  take  these  steps. 

But,  the  President  has  made  clear  that  we 
are  committed  for  at  least  some  time  into  the 
future  to  supporting  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  by  our  mUltary  Involvement.  His 
authority  to  do  so  surely  does  not  come  from 
his  Constitutional  power  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  protect  our  troops  In  battle.  He  has 
cited  no  other  legal  Justlflcatlon  for  tboae 
policy  goals.  In  my  Judgment  there  Is  none. 

If  we  set  aside  all  other  considerations,  I 
believe  that  the  Constitutional  aspects  of  this 
problem  alone  compel  the  adoption  of  the 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act. 

Even  If  we  were  to  win  some  victory  in  Viet- 
nam, If  the  cost  Is  the  Integrity  of  Constitu- 
tional government  then  that  price  alone  Is  far 
too  high. 

The  responsibility  to  redeem  the  viability 
of  the  Constitution  rests  at  this  point  solely 
with  the  Congress.  In  that  respect,  this  bill 
Is  far  more  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  than 
to  the  President. 

For  Constitutional  reasons  alone.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  Congress  adopt  some  legislative 
measure  regarding  our  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china. The  proposal  I  am  supporting  corre- 
sponds most  closely  with  the  wishes  of  Amer- 
icans, and  offers  the  best  hop>e  for  an  endur- 
ing settlement  to  this  war.  It  would  resolve 
the  Constitutional  dilemma  that  faces  us  and 
end  the  conflict  that  is  eroding  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Government. 
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The  clear  Intent  of  the  Ck>nBtltutloii.  1^  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  8.  Is  to  luep  the  powers  ol*  war 
decisively  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress, |  and 
thereby,  the  people. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  appropriations 
for  Eumies  are  the  only  appropriations  ,spe- 
clflcally  limited  to  two  years  by  the  Cottstl- 
tutlon.  1 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  thM  to 
tnsiue  a  continued  review  (and  votes)  b^  the 
Congress  over  any  military  approprlatloniB. 

As  you  know,  the  Founding  Fathers  con- 
sistently stressed  the  Congressional  respon- 
sibility for  war-malUng  powers. 

James  Madison  saw  the  dangers  of]  ex- 
cessive executive  power  In  foreign  affairs 
when  he  said:  j 

"The  management  of  foreign  relations  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  susceptible  of  abuie  of 
all  the  trxists  committed  to  a  govemment 
because  they  can  be  concealed  or  dlscIos4d  in 
such  parts  and  at  such  times  as  will  best 
suit  particular  views;  and  because  the  body 
of  the  people  are  less  capable  of  judging,  and 
are  more  under  the  influence  of  prejucjlces, 
on  that  branch  of  their  affaira,  than  of  any 
other.  Perhaps  it  is  a  xmlversal  truth  that 
the  loas  of  liberty  at  home  Is  to  be  charged 
against  danger  real  or  pretended,  from 
abroad."  (Letter  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  lf789) 

Under  Article  I,  Section  8,  Congreis  is 
empowered  to: 

"Provide  for  the  Common  Defense,"  "to 
declare  war"  and  "raise  and  support  armfles." 

The  President's  powers  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  outlined  in  Article  2,  Section  2  a»e  to 
be  Commander  over  those  armies  raised  by 
Congress  and  sent  into  wars  which  are  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

Aa  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  the  Opm- 
munrtor-ln -Chiefs  power  "amoainted  to 
northing  more  than  the  Supreme  Command 
and  direction  at  the  military  ftarce,  as  the 
flnt  Oeuoral  and  Admlntl  .  . 

The  power  and  authority  for  determining 
the  piirposes  for  which  he  exercises  this  con- 
trol over  the  troops  clearly  rests  with  the 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

There  Is  one  final  consideration  that  must 
weigh  heavily  on  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
should,  I  believe,  compel  us  to  adopt  the  leg- 
islative initiatives  outlined  in  this  bill,  fbat 
Is  the  ability  of  this  Govemment  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  those  whom  it  governs. 

We  would  all  agree.  I  believe,  that  "this 
war,  Uke  no  other  event  In  our  recent  past, 
has  undermined  the  belief  of  American^  In 
the  viability  of  their  political  system.      [ 

Confidence  and  trust  in  the  process  of  Rep- 
resentative government,  and  in  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency,  are  all  suffering  as  the  casual- 
ties of  this  war. 

As  I  talk  with  constituents  and  people 
throughout  the  coimtry,  I  am  constantly 
asked  what  basis  there  Is  for  continued  filth 
In  our  system.  T 

People  say  to  me  "Three  quarters  of  our 
people  want  the  war  over  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  But,  the  President  doesnt  listen  and 
Congress  does  not  act."  F 

Particularly  In  the  past  year,  since  the 'op- 
erations into  Cambodia  and  its  aftermith, 
the  disillusionment  of  people  from  all  w^lks 
of  life  has  grown.  And,  I  fear  for  a  country 
whose  people  are  losing  faith  In  the  word*  of 
Its  leaders  and  the  dreams  of  its  founders. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  tblA  will  all  mean 
for  the  destiny  of  our  nation.  But  of  thla  we 
can  be  certain — our  Republic's  most  sefere 
challenge  is  to  restore  its  Integrity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people. 

That  will  take  much  effort.  But,  it  can  tbe- 
gln  if  Congress  takes  the  Initiative  In  en(|lng 
this  war. 

People  want  to  believe  m  America's  Idaals. 
They  want  to  have  faith  In  our  system.  They 
want  to  have  hope  In  otir  Qovemmetit's 
ability  to  govern  and  lead.  Let  us  not  dlstip- 
point  them.  Let  us  preserve  their  dreams  4nd 
renew  our  own. 
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8.  376 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1961,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  Of  1971. 

Bxc.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  and  the  Congress  share  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing,  defining  the 
authority  for,  and  concluding  foreign  mili- 
tary commitments;  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Qulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  raises  new  un- 
certainties about  the  source  of  authority  for 
American  involvement  In  Vietnam;  that 
both  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  require  an  expe- 
ditious end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  that  the 
conflict  can  best  be  resolved  through  a  po- 
litical settlement  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned; that  In  light  of  aU  conslderaUons, 
the  solution  which  offers  the  greatest  safety, 
the  highest  measure  of  honor,  the  best  likeli- 
hood for  the  return  of  United  States  prison- 
ers, and  the  moet  meaningful  opportunity 
for  a  political  settlement  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  date  certain  for  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  Armed 
Forces  from  Vietnam. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  in  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  620.  (a)  In  accOTdance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  maintain  a  troop  level  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam after  May  1,  1971. 

"(b)  After  May  1,  1971,  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  In  connection  with  activ- 
ities of  American  Armed  Forces  in  and  over 
Vietnam  only  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives: 

"(1)   to  bring  about  the  orderly  termina- 
tion of  mUitary  operations  there  and   the 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  remaining 
American   Armed    Forces   by   December   31 
1971;  ' 

"(2)  to  Insure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
v^ar; 

"(3)  to  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  to 
assiu-e  the  safety  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  American  forces;  and 

"(4)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foreeolnK 
objectives." 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCIL 
LABELS  FUNDS  IMPOUNDMENT 
BY  BUDGET  BUREAU  "OUTRA- 
GEOUS" AFFRONT  TO  UNEM- 
PLOYED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENN£SSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  PoUcy  CouncU  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  critical  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  Its  wholesale 
freezing  and  withholding  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  at  a  time 
when  there  is  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  I  should 
add  that  Members  of  Congress  and  pub- 
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lie  witnesses  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  been  appearing  daily  before 
our  committee  deploring  the  slowdown, 
stretch-out,  and  freezing  of  funds  for 
public  works  projects.  While  the  Demo- 
cratic Coimcil  has  made  a  policy  pro- 
noimcement  on  this  matter,  this  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  This  is  a  bipartisan  con- 
cern expressed  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  House,  and  the  public  generally. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  p)eople  in  this  mc«t 
important  matter,  I  place  in  the  Ricord 
herewith  excerpts  from  the  Democratic 
policy  statement. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Excerpts  From  the  Democratic  Pouct 
Statement 

The  President  has  now  Impounded  more 
than  tl2  bUUon  of  appropriated  Federal 
funds.  FV>r  Mr.  Nixon  to  subartltute  his  judg- 
ment for  the  expressed  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress— a  Judgment  now  Involving  more  than 
•12  bUlion  of  public  money — is  executive  ar- 
rogance of  the  highest  order.  He  has,  for  ex- 
ample, withheld  almost  a  billion  dollars  for 
low  rent  public  housing.  He  has  withheld 
$583  million  for  the  Model  Cities  Program.  He 
has  withheld  $200  million  for  water  sewer- 
age faculties  and  $5.86  bUllon  for  highway 
aid. 

At  a  time  of  substantial  unemployment, 
the  President's  actions  are  particularly  out- 
rageous. Prompt  release  of  these  funds  would 
provide  thousands  of  jobs  in  local  communi- 
ties across  the  nation,  as  well  as  provide  state 
and  local  governments  with  urgently  needed 
Federal  revenue  in  a  variety  of  priority 
areas.  The  present  total  of  Impotmded  funds 
Is  twice  the  amount  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon 
for  general  revenue  sharing. 

On  AprU  27,  the  Democratic  leadership  In 
the  Congress  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
instructing  the  President  to  release  these 
Impounded  funds.  We  strongly  request  the 
immediate  passage  of  this  resolution  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 


THE  INVERSION  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
DREAM 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The 
Inversion  of  the  American  Dream,"  by 
the  Reverend  Deane  Starr,  is  a  mov- 
ing testament  regarding  America's 
heartbreak  over  the  war  in  Indochina. 
Mr.  Starr  is  the  mlnMer  of  the  Unitar- 
ian Church  in  Summit,  N.J. 

Mr.  Starr's  message  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Slnon  of  East  Orange. 
N.J.,  to  show  how  deeply  concerned  the 
congregation  from  the  communities  sur- 
rounding the  church  is  about  the  war, 
and  she  wishes  this  message  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
and  the  administration. 

The  message  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Starr's  congregation  on  February  28, 
1971.  I  Insert  it  Into  the  Ricord  so  that 
I  can  share  it  with  my  colleagues  of  this 
honorable  body. 

The  message  follows: 
Thk  Inversion  op  the  American  Dream 
(By  the  Rev.  Deane  Starr,  minister,  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Summit,  N.J.) 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  in  a  war  in 
Indochina  which  Is  entering  its  second  dec- 
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ade.  In  spite  of  presidential  assurances,  and 
m  spite  of  increasing  disenchantment  at 
borne,  it  appears  that  we  are  going  to  pursue 
this  war  one  way  or  another  indeflnltely.  The 
grief  that  many  of  us  feel  is  almost  Insup- 
portable. 

Thirty  centuries  ago  a  Hebrew  prophet 
lamented  that  the  Canaanitee  were  sacrlflc- 
Ing  their  sons  and  daughters  on  the  altars  of 
false  gods.  The  creative  power  of  religion 
tres  being  perverted  Into  a  destructive  force, 
oonsumlng  sacred  human  life.  The  destroyers 
were  actually  those  who  had  created  the  life 
in  the  first  place,  sacrificing  the  fruit  of  their 
own  love. 

We  no  longer  justify  our  acts  of  destruc- 
tion In  the  name  of  religion,  but  we  continue 
to  sacrifice  our  own  children  to  the  "gods"  of 
national  pride,  national  aggrandizment,  and 
national  "honor."  If  one  of  us  were  to  erect 
an  altar  and  actually  murder  his  son  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  he  would  be  Incarcerated  as 
a  madman.  Yet  In  the  name  of  national  pur- 
pose, we  dally  sacrifice  not  only  our  own 
children,  but  also  the  hapless  people  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

With  his  extraordinary  insight  and  brU- 
Uance,  Abraham  Lincoln  stated  the  devas- 
tating and  tragic  contradiction  In  American 
life  when  he  wrote,  "We  all  declare  for  lib- 
erty, but  In  using  the  same  word  we  do  not 
at  all  mean  the  aame  tlhlng.  With  some  the 
word  liberty  may  mean  for  eadh  man  to  do 
■s  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the  product 
of  his  labor,  while  with  others  the  aame  word 
may  mean  for  some  to  do  as  they  please  with 
other  men  and  the  product  of  other  men's 
labors." 

With  these  simple  words  Lincoln  expressed 
not  only  the  American  Dream  as  it  was 
understood  by  Jefferson  and  Paine,  but  also 
the  Inversion  of  the  dream  as  It  has  been 
practiced  by  many  Americans.  Just  as  surely 
u  the  dream  has  been  a  source  of  weU-belng 
in  the  lives  of  many,  so  the  nightmare  caused 
by  the  inversion  of  the  dream  has  been  in- 
describably tragic  in  the  lives  of  others.  The 
history  of  America  is  the  history  of  the 
contradictions  resulting  from  both  the  reali- 
zation and  the  inversion  of  the  dream. 

We  have  stated  the  rights  of  all  men.  We 
have  gloried  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights 
by  many  Americans.  But  we  have  also  denied 
these  same  rights  to  large  segments  of  our 
own  population.  The  American  Indians  and 
the  Afro  Americans  are  the  most  notable 
victims  of  our  demonic  ability  to  transform 
the  dream  Into  a  nightmare.  In  the  name  of 
liberty  and  free  enterprise,  thoee  with  power 
have  done  as  they  pleased  with  the  Uves, 
labor  and  property  of  Indians,  Blacks,  and 
many  other  minority  groups.  For  these  vic- 
tims of  exploitation,  praise  of  America's  de- 
votion to  equaUty  and  the  rights  of  all  men 
is  a  bitter  mockery. 

Now  that  we  have  become  a  world  power, 
the  contradiction  between  our  two  concepts 
of  liberty  is  having  world-wide  effects.  On 
the  one  hand  our  concept  of  equality  for  all 
men  has  been  apprehended  by  those  who 
have  long  histories  of  subjection.  They  are 
attempting  to  implement  it.  Meanwhile  we 
prftottoe  the  Inversion  of  the  ooncept,  the 
tyranny  of  the  powerful  which  some  men 
persist  In  calling  liberty.  In  the  name  of 
liberty  we  claim  the  right  to  do  as  we  please 
with  the  lives  of  countless  Asians.  Declslon- 
makers  in  America  feel  free  to  act  In  what 
they  claim  is  America's  best  interest,  without 
regard  to  the  lives  and  rights  of  non-Amer- 
icans a  half  a  world  away.  And  aU  in  the 
name  of  liberty. 

But  liberty  for  whom?  Liberty  for  the 
millions  whom  we  have  made  permanently 
homeless?  Liberty  for  the  emaciated  grand- 
parents lugging  the  bodies  of  their  dead  into 
strange  new  refugee  camps  because  these 
bodies  cannot  be  burled  at  home  and  In 
peace?  Liberty  for  the  people  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  who  have  been  stuffed  into  ravines 
and  brooks  and  caves  the  better  to  exter- 
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minate  them  en  masse?  Liberty  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  soldiers  whose 
carcasses  we  have  so  gleefully  counted  in 
order  to  demonstrate  a  favorable  ratio  of 
kUllng?  Liberty  for  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand deserted  children  who  began  life  in  the 
half -starved  bodies  of  Vietnamese  girls  who 
surrendered  to  the  lust  of  our  own  clean-cut 
American  kids?  Or  liberty  for  those  hosts  of 
Americans  whose  souls  have  become  brutal- 
ized and  seared  with  delight  in  depravity? 
This  is  the  "Uberty"  for  which  vre  squander 
our  resources,  divide  our  country,  embitter 
our  youth,  mortgage  our  future,  and  jeopard- 
ize the  entire  world? 

Certainly  there  is  no  liberty  for  the  dead, 
the  maimed,  the  homeless,  the  bastardized, 
the  spiritually  muitllated.  But  In  a  revolt- 
ing and  bizarre  fashion  there  is  Uberty  for 
those  persons  in  power  who  define  Uberty  as 
their  right  to  do  as  they  please  with  the 
lives  of  other  persons.  For  these  p)owerful  few 
the  American  dream  is  not  the  dream  of 
human  equality,  but  the  accumulation  of 
prlvUege  and  the  glorification  of  power.  Some 
p>eople  in  America  seem  to  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident:  that  power  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  that  those  to  whom  He  gives  it  are 
justified  in  using  it  in  any  way  they  see 
fit.  Richard  Nixon's  campaign  assurance  was, 
"I  do  not  seek  the  Presidency  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  presiding  over  the  deetruction  of 
the  credibility  of  American  power  through- 
out the  world."  For  those  whose  God  la  power, 
power  conveys  privUege,  and  the  rights  of 
the  weak  are  inconsequential. 

Playing  upon  the  loyalties,  the  fears,  and 
the  oomiption  within  each  of  us,  the  mak- 
ers of  decisions  use  good  words  such  as 
freedom,  peace,  honor  and  justice,  while  In 
fact  they  are  engaged  In  coercion,  destruc- 
tion, debasement  and  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights.  Thereby  they  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  for  a  time.  When,  after  a 
decade  of  deceit,  of  false  claims  and  broken 
promises,  public  support  finally  begins  to 
wane,  the  people  discover  that  they  have  re- 
linquished their  power  and  their  wishes  are 
fiaunted.  Senator  Pulbright  recently  stated 
that  the  President  of  the  Country  seems  de- 
termined to  do  as  he  pleases  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  there  is  very  Uttle  we  can  do  about 
It.  What  a  fantastic  admission  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Oommlttee.  Thoee  who  have  usurped  tiie 
power  that  rightly  belongs  to  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy  use  It  for  theld  own  ends.  Grov- 
ernment  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  be- 
comes a  mockery.  And  the  InteUlgence  of 
the  electorate  Is  continually  insulted  to 
by  appeals  to  "reasons"  which  cannot  bear 
scrutiny. 

Certainly  our  objectives  in  this  war  are  In- 
scrutable. The  stated  reasons  for  our  Involve- 
ment do  not  hcdd  up — iinder  exckminatlon. 
Driven  by  aome  need  to  vmderstand  the  In- 
oomprehenslble,  one  is  tempted  to  seek  ra- 
tional explanations  which  are  manifestly  ab- 
horrent, such  as  the  need  to  shore  up  the 
economy  by  means  of  war,  or  control  by  the 
madmen  of  the  Pentagon  or  the  C.I.A.,  or 
more  recently,  by  the  announcement  that 
seventeen  valuable  oU  leases  are  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  Thleu-Ky  government.  Tet  tiiese 
explanations  do  not  fully  explain  the  horrors 
we  are  perpetrating.  Nor  do  they  quite  ex- 
plain the  willingness  of  two  egotistical  Amer- 
ican Presidents  to  scKxrifice  their  pcriltlcal 
lives  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  pec^le. 

My  own  bewildered  mind  finds  uneasy 
sanctuary  in  the  dictum  of  Lord  Acton. 
"Power  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely."  The  only  adequate  ex- 
planation I  can  find  for  America's  actions, 
and  for  the  actions  of  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon,  is  that  our  power  has  so  cor- 
rupted us  that  we  lack  the  abUlty  to  act  for 
the  good  of  all  mankind.  Incredibly  enough 
we  even  lack  the  abUlty  to  act  for  our  own 
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long-term  health,   as   the   present   internal 
tunxboU  makes  abundantly  clear. 

Yet  our  self -righteousness  persists.  Lt.  C<d. 
James  E.  Shaw  oan  piously  Intone,  "We 
should  be  proud  of  our  country  because  the 
Amerlcal  .  .  .  rules  of  engagement  are  based 
on  Judeo-Chrlstlan  traditions  and  are  moral, 
unlike  those  of  the  enemy."  My  God.  I  sus- 
pect that  our  "friends"  would  prefer  the  im- 
morality of  the  enemy,  and  that  if  they  had 
any  voice  in  our  protection  of  their  freedoms, 
they  vrould  urge  us  to  cease  and  de^st.  Why 
is  it  true  that  even  the  women  and  children 
of  South  Vietnam  are  engaged  in  sabotaging 
our  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  our  puppet  re- 
gime? Because  they  want  us  out. 

To  be  sure  American  troops  are  slowly 
being  withdrawn  now,  but  the  war  goes  on 
by  other  means.  Vletn&mlzation,  expanded 
bombings,  close  air  support  by  American 
planee  over  wider  fronts.  The  official  talk  Is 
stiU  of  punishing  the  enemy;  it  Is  the  fami- 
liar talk  of  mUltary  victory.  The  assumption 
when  we  Invaded  Laos  was  that  Hanoi  was 
down  to  its  last  supply  routes  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and  that  if  these  were  cut 
the  enemy  would  be  crippled  at  least  long 
enough  to  let  us  get  out,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  be  able  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

The  assumption  proved  to  be  wrong,  as  so 
many  assumptions  about  this  war  have  been 
wrong.  The  record  of  miscalculations,  of  un- 
fulfilled promises,  of  distortions  of  fact.  U 
too  vast  to  permit  rehearsal.  No  business  re- 
sponsible to  Its  stockholders  could  possibly 
survive  such  a  record. 

Where  do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  go 
from  here?  Apparently  we  are  not  really  go- 
ing to  wind  down  the  war  and  come  home.  It 
Is  far  more  likely  that  we  xrill  finally  provoke 
China  or  Russia  or  both  into  some  overt  act 
of  defiance  which  will  tend  to  unite  the 
American  pet^le  behind  the  President.  Then 
we  can  breeze  blithely  and  unitedly  Into 
World  War  Three,  confident  that  we  are 
dying  in  a  worthy  cause. 

For  the  present  we  are  apparently  going  to 
make  continued  withdrawals  of  foot  soldiers 
in  order  to  continue  the  pacification  of 
America.  Apparently  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue pouring  destruction  from  the  skies, 
adding  greater  distance  between  ourselves 
and  the  mutilation  for  which  we  are  respon- 
sible but  which  we  prefer  not  to  see.  There 
seems  to  be  Uttle  promise  that  our  leaders 
are  ready  to  admit  our  culpabUlty  and  leave 
Asia  to  the  Asians. 

Recently  the  New  Yorker  published  a 
lengthy  editorial  describing  plans  for  the 
mass  deportation  of  citizens  of  northern 
provinces  in  South  Vietnam.  Such  deporta- 
tion. If  It  actually  occurs,  will  constitute  one 
of  the  gravest  totaUtarian  acts  in  the  history 
of  America's  relations  with  other  nations. 
But  whether  it  is  carried  out  or  not,  the 
evaluation  made  by  the  editorialist  stlU 
stands.  "This  constitutes  a  way  of  looking  at 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  that  has  domi- 
nated our  policy  unofllclaUy  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  problem  Is  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  OrdinarUy, 
we  regard  people  as  having  problems,  but  In 
Vietnam  we  regard  them  as  betn^  problems. 
Get  rid  of  them — send  them  somewhere 
else — and  you  solve  your  problems.  There  will 
be  no  more  starving,  begging  refugees,  no 
more  chUdren  throvrtng  hand  grenades,  no 
more  massacres  of  villages.  Get  rid  of  the 
whole  civilian  mass,  with  Its  crying  cbUdrao. 
and  their  crying  mothers,  its  old  people  and 
its  babies.  Its  pigs  and  Its  chickens,  and  its 
sly  but  intractable  spirit  of  resistence  and 
defiance,  and  at  last  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
win  have  a  clear  field  of  fire  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  will  be  able  to  start  fighting 
the  war  the  way  a  war  should  be  fought.  But 
fighting  for  what?"  (Neto  Yorker,  JK  23,  1971) 

Perhaps  for  the  liberty  of  doing  as  we 
please  with  other  men's  lives  and  the  fruit 
of  other  men's  labor.  Corrupted  as  she  Is  by 
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her  Incredible  power,  America  has  becor  le  an 

Irresponsible  giant.  She  has  lost  her  ajlllty 
to  respond  to  basic  human  needs,  and  she 
seems  determined  to  flex  her  muscles  anjd  de- 
stroy anyone  who  opposes  her,  simply  beteuse 
she  has  the  ability  to  do  so. 

There  are  at  least  two  way^  of  being  Jloyal 
to  America.  One  la  to  be  loyal  to  the  dream 
of  equality  for  all  men  and  to  protest  any 
violation  of  that  dream.  Another  Is  to|  feed 
the  inversion  of  that  dream,  the  Invtrslon 
which  deflres  liberty  as  the  right  to  ilo  as 
one  pleases  with  other  men's  lives  U  one 
slnq»ly  has  the  power.  The  tragedy  ol  this 
moment  In  history  Is  that  tyranny  li  the 
name  of  liberty  has  become  the  domlntint 
expression  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  eally 
do  not  know  what  we  can  do  about  ft  ex- 
cept to  continue  tc  protest,  and  to  lament. 

When   the   Israelites   were   taken   captive 
Into  Babylon,  they  were  mocked  and  ta«nt«d 
by  their  captors.  One  of  their  great  poets 
wrote: 
By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  ►lown 

and  wept. 
When  we  remembered  Zlon. 
On  the  willows  there  we  hung  up  our 
For  our  captors  required  of  us  songs. 
And  our  tormentors  mirth,  saying, 
"Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zlon." 
"How  shall   we  sing   the  Lord's  song 
foreign  land?" 

Today    I  feel   like  a  captive  In   my 
country.   The  country   I   loved,   which 
partly  a  creation  of  my  Imagination, 
sure,  but  was  also  an  expression  of  the 
est   vision   mankind   has  ever  known 
country    has   become    to   me   Babylon. 
can  I  sing  the  Lord's  song,  which  Ls  the 
of  freedom.  In  this  foreign  land?  Hovr 
I  sing.  "My  Country,  'tis  of  thee,  sweet 
of  liberty?"  How  can  I  pledge  alleglan(ci 
a  flag  which  aruiounces  the  four 
of  the  Apocalypse:  Pestilence.  Famine. 
Death?  I  stand  silently  and  mournfully 
the  national  anthem  Is  played.  I 
the    America    of    my    Innocence,    and 
America  of  the  Dream. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  also  wrote: 
If  I  forget  you,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 

baud  wither. 
Let   my   tongue  cleave   to   the  roof 

mouth. 
If  I  do  not  remember  you 
If  I  do  not  set  Jerusalem  above  my 
Joy. 

I  remember  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
of  equality  for  all  persons,  and  I  long 
slonately  for  her  rebirth. 


MUSKIE  8TRONO   IN  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 
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Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
at  an  important  function  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  which  brought  together  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Ms^ine's 
neighboring  State. 

I  was  most  encouraged  by  the 
tinued  and  mutual  good  will  which  ex- 
ists between  the  leaders  of  the  D;mo- 
cratlc  Parties  in  our  two  States.  A 
umn  by  Robert  Healy  in  the  B<>ston 
Globe  of  May  17, 1971,  confirms  the  Tiews 
which  were  expressed  to  me  personally: 
Residents  of  the  Granite  State  know:  that 
Senator  Ed  Muskis  is  one  of  their*  best 
friends.  Mr.  Healy's  column  follows : 


con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  Hamshhu:  Poll  Shows  Mttskik  Stbono 

The  Boston  Globe's  New  Hampshire  poll  of 
possible  Democratic  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent Is  one^  the  more  solid  pieces  of  Infor- 
mation as  to  why  Sen.  Edmimd  Muskle  must 
still  be  considered  the  front-runner  for  the 
nomination  and  why  In  the  end  next  year 
he  may  be  difficult  to  defeat. 

Mijskle's  strength  at  this  time  In  New 
Hampshire  Is  awesome.  There  are.  of  course, 
certain  local  circumstances  contributing  to 
this.  Muskle  Is  well-known  In  New  Hamp- 
shire. There  Is  the  New  England  Identifica- 
tion with  him  there.  And  yet  the  same  could 
be  said  for  Kennedy  and  Muskle  runs  more 
than  2-1  ahead  of  Kennedy.  When  Democrat- 
ic voters  were  polled,  45  percent  said  they 
would  like  to  see  Muskle  win  and  20  percent 
said  they  would  want  to  see  Kennedy  win. 

Not  all  the  states  which  will  have  popular 
primaries  next  year  have  set  a  date.  But  It 
would  appear  now  that  New  Hampshire  once 
again  will  be  the  first  In  the  nation.  Because 
of  this  It  again  will  have  great  Impact.  Mus- 
kle should  win  It  big,  and  the  poll  shows  to- 
day that  he  would,  to  change  a  number  of 
things. 

Muskle  is  having  some  difficulty  raising 
money.  This  affects  organization  and  the 
ability  of  a  candidate  to  move  around  as 
freely  as  he  might  wish.  A  candidate  must 
first  raise  his  money.  A  big  New  Hampshire 
primary  victory  could  change  that  consid- 
erably. 

Second,  the  breakdown  of  Muskle's  appeal 
to  the  Independents  and  Republicans  who 
would  vote  In  the  Democratic  primary  Is 
quite  striking.  He  runs  In  the  New  Hamp- 
shire poll  almost  5-1  better  than  Kennedy 
among  Republicans  who  say  they  will  vote  In 
the  Democratic  primary  and  better  than  2-1 
among  Independents  who  expect  to  vote  In 
the  Democratic  primary. 

Muskle  has  lost  some  strength  In  recent 
months  among  the  Liberals  In  the  party.  One 
of  the  spokesmen  at  the  meeting  for  Sen. 
George  McGovern  at  Harvard  said  last  week 
Muskle  Isn't  going  to  sell  around  here.  And 
that  Is  probably  so.  Muskle  had  made  ap- 
pearances there  with  mixed  success.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  must  also  be  said  that  Adial 
Stevenson  was  much  more  popular  In  1960 
In  Cambridge  than  was  John  Kennedy,  at 
least  up  to  the  point  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention. 

One  poll  In  one  primary  Is  not  the  entire 
presidential  nominating  process,  of  course. 
But  when  you  talk  to  professional  politicians 
In  places  such  as  Wisconsin,  Virginia  and 
Florida  (WlEconsln  and  Florida  will  have 
presidential  primaries),  they  tell  you  how 
strong  Muskle  Is  with  centrists  In  the  party. 

The  Gallup  Poll  in  The  Sunday  Globe 
showed  that  Muskle  slipped  considerably  In 
the  Democratic  poll  race  nationally  In  the 
last  two  months.  Among  Democrats  Kennedy 
was  favored  by  29  percent  and  Muskle  by 
21  percent. 

But  Kennedy  has  a  problem.  His  problem  is 
that  he  cannot  run  In  a  primary  and  the 
race  for  the  presidency  may  well  be  settled 
before  the  end  of  next  year's  primary.  Ken- 
nedy himself  believes  that  this  Is  a  very 
distinct  poeslblllty. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  In  straightening  out 
the  presidential  primary  In  Massachusetts 
Uee  m  the  fact  that  the  senator  would  like 
to  see  an  uncommitted  delegation  go  to  next 
year's  conventlorL  Of  course,  they  would  be 
his  slate.  It  Is  also  attributed  to  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  binding  presidential  primary. 

The  hazard  for  Kennedy  In  this  kind  of 
situation  is  that  If  McGovem,  Muskle  and 
several  other  presidential  candidates  come 
Into  Massachusetts  and  run  against  the  un- 
committed slate  and  win,  the  headlines  the 
day  after  the  primary  will  read  that  Kennedy 
has  been  defeated  In  his  home  state. 

In  other  words  there  Is  no  halfway  about 
presidential  primaries  as  former  Gov.  John 
Volpe  found  In  1968  when  he  ran  as  favorite 
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son  and  lost  to  a  write-in  vote  for  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller. 

The  only  way  for  Kennedy  to  emerge  u 
the  presidential  candidate  Is  for  a  candidate 
such  as  Muskle  to  win  several  presidential 
primaries  and  then  get  knocked  over  In  the 
last  two,  Oregon,  California,  so  that  there  is 
no  clear  primary  decision. 

That,  of  course,  could  happen.  But  Muskie 
now  appears  to  be  very  strong  for  the  start 
of  the  presidential  primaries  In  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


RENEW  OUR  EFFORTS  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OP   FLOaiSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  Senior  Citizens  Month,  it  Is  time 
for  all  of  us  in  public  life  to  direct  our 
wholehearted  efforts  toward  making  the 
golden  years  of  our  citizens'  lives  happy 
and  productive  ones. 

Since  Florida  leads  all  other  States  in 
the  percentage  of  senior  citizens,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  many  problems 
that  face  our  elderly.  Broward  County, 
which  I  represent,  leads  all  of  our  State's 
counties  with  an  increase  of  191-percent 
since  the  last  census. 

We  all  must  do  our  share  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  growing  social  and  economic 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  This  means 
we  must  do  more  planning  and  evalua- 
tion at  all  levels  of  Government,  as  well 
as  by  private  business,  welfare  agencies, 
and  retiree  organizations,  and  this  is 
especially  important  today  in  light  of  the 
current  economic  crisis  and  soaring  cost 
of  living. 

One  giant  stride  in  the  proper  direction 
is  the  forthcoming  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  which  will  begin  the  week 
of  November  28  with  400  organizations 
taking  part.  This  is  part  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  help  utilize  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the  senior  popu- 
lation. 

The  conference  will  discuss  income, 
nutrition,  retirement  roles  and  actirity. 
housing,  education,  health,  transporta- 
tion, and  many  other  topics  of  direct 
concern  to  the  elderly. 

The  conference  will  prepare  suggested 
recommendations  from  the  material 
gathered  at  the  national  and  State  con- 
ferences, which  will  in  turn  provide  the 
administration  with  a  blueprint  of  prob- 
lems that  must  be  attacked  and  possible 
solutions. 

The  most  trying  problem  facing  our 
senior  citizens  is  their  not  having  enough 
money  in  these  inflationary  times  to 
make  ends  meet.  Their  pocketbooks  are 
the  first  to  be  picked  by  inflation.  They 
are  the  Mies  that  must  live  on  a  Axed 
income,  regardless  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic situation.  They  must  grapple  with 
high  rents,  high  food  prices  and  soaring 
medical  costs  with  little  or  no  hope  of 
additional  income. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  1,  which  deals  with 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
are  now  being  held  pjid  the  final  stages 
of  preparation  is  being  made  in  commit- 
tee before  it  comes  to  the  House  floor 
for  a  vote.  In  H.R.  1  are  provisions  for 
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automatic  increases  in  social  security 
benefits,  increases  in  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  changes  in  the 
earnings  test.  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
cosponsor  the  amendment  which  will 
provide  an  automatic  increase  In  the  so- 
cial security  benefits  in  accordance  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Another  amendment  that  I  cospon- 
sored  would  entitle  a  widow  or  widower. 
Including  those  already  on  the  rolls,  to 
a  benefit  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
amount  his  or  her  deceased  spouse  would 
be  receiving  if  he  or  she  were  still  alive. 

I  firmly  believe  that  earning  limita- 
tions should  be  removed  from  those  who 
are  social  security  recipients.  Today  one 
can  earn  up  to  $1,680  without  penalty, 
but  it  would  be  far  more  equitable  to  the 
individual  and  much  better  for  oiu:  coun- 
try if  he  was  able  to  earn  more  base  on 
his  own  initiative  and  desire  to  work 
while  still  collecting  social  security  pay- 
ments. The  country  would  benefit  from 
his  experience  and  expertise  and  the  tax- 
payer would  pay  less  in  additional  wel- 
fare payments.  In  addition  the  social  se- 
curity recipient  would  benefit  from  a 
more  substantial  income  and  he  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  once  more 
the  pride  of  being  a  productive  citizen. 

I  will  continue  to  support  legislation 
which  will  in  any  way  help  our  senior 
citizens  achieve  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Our  Nation  owes  much  to  these  men 
and  women.  They  built  America  into  the 
strongest  and  the  most  capable  country 
in  the  world  and  they  deserve  much  more 
than  a  backslap  or  a  passing  glance  from 
our  Government  ofBcials  and  Its  cit- 
izenry. 


"U.S.  TROOPS  RECALL:    A  MATTER 
OF  TIMING" 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
read  the  article,  "U.S.  Troops  Recall: 
A  Matter  of  Timing,"  written  by  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W. 
Ball,  which  appeared  in  the  Washhigton 
Post  this  morning. 

It  is  hardly  necessai-y  to  mention  Mr. 
Ball's  credentials  to  evaluate  the  situ- 
ation in  the  world  today  and  the  cata- 
strophic effect  of  the  proposed  summary 
withdrawal  at  this  time  of  our  troops 
assigned  to  NATO. 

Mr.  Ball  writes: 

,  .  .  though  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  American  troops  could  or  should  be  a 
permanent  aspect  of  the  European  landscape, 
the  present  moment  would  seem  that  worst 
possible  for  a  substantial  and  abrupt  with- 
drawal. 

With  this  I  agree.  And  make  no  mis- 
take that  Soviet  Russia  continues  with 
Its  expansionist  policy  It  continues  to 
seek  to  divide  and  conquer  and  to  sub- 
jugate free  people.  NATO  has  been  our 
security  wall  in  the  west.  Let  us  not  now 
proceed  to  tear  it  down  at  the  very  time 
we  need  it  most. 

The  article  by  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  BaU  follows: 
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EuEOPK's  Uneasy  Summkh — U.S.  Tboopb  Re- 
call: A  Mattes  of  Timimg 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  Messrs.  Manklewlcz' 
and  Braden's  requiem  for  "the  last  of  the 
imperialists"  In  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
nor  do  I  even  object  to  their  including  me 
among  those  thus  celebrated.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  their  description  of  the  cleavage 
m  thought  between  my  generation  and  those 
tmder  30  is  all  too  accurate — though  I  take 
no   comfort  from   that  conclusion. 

My  quarrel  with  Senator  Mansfield's  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  would  abruptly 
direct  the  President  to  bring  home  half  of 
our  troops  now  deployed  in  Eiu-ope,  relates 
primarily  to  methods  and  to  timing. 

NATO  Is  an  alliance  of  nations  that  per- 
ceived a  common  danger  and  organized  to 
meet  It.  It  can  survive  and  function  only  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  which  means 
that  the  member  nations  should  not  act 
peremptorily  and  without  full  conaxiltatlon. 
NATO  survived  General  de  Gaulle's  rude 
and  arbitrary  withdrawal,  but  only  because 
France  did  not  play  anything  Uke  the  lead- 
ership role  now  played  by  the  United  States, 
nor  did  Germany  depend  for  her  security 
on  France's  staying  power,  as  she  does  on 
America's. 

For  our  country  to  act  so  capriciously 
would  be  reckless  and  destructive,  jiartlcu- 
larly  If,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case.  Western 
Europe  U  at  a  kind  of  climacteric — a  period 
of  change  in  life  where  Its  future  c,<uinot  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  Is  here  that  the  matter 
of  timing  becomes  Important,  for,  though  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  American 
troops  could  or  should  be  a  permanent 
aspect  of  the  European  landscape',  the  pres- 
ent moment  would  seem  the  worst  possible 
time  for  a  substantial  and  abrupt  with- 
drawal. 

Between  Chancellor  Brandt's  Oatopolittk 
and  the  negotiations  over  Britain's  entry 
into  the  common  market,  Europe  Is  going 
through  an  uneasy  summer.  The  recent  ap- 
parent reversal  of  French  policy  betrays  this. 
Free  of  the  Gaullst  enchantment,  France 
can  no  longer  blink  at  the  fact  that  West 
Germany  is  the  strongest  power  In  conti- 
nental Western  Europe.  Thus  Frenchmen 
are  beginning  to  fear  that,  unless  Britain 
casts  her  lot  with  Europe  as  a  counter- 
weight to  emerging  German  power,  the 
specter  of  German  dominance  will  become 
Increasingly  more  disturbing,  particularly 
as  the  Germans  begin  to  probe,  no  matter 
how  tentatively,  the  potential  for  new  ar- 
rangements with  the  East. 

Europe  at  the  moment  is  at  a  crossroads. 
If  Britain  Joins  the  Eiiropean  Community, 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that,  over  the  next 
few  years,  Europe  can  build  solid  founda- 
tions for  a  modem  political  structure  that 
should  assure  not  only  cohesion  and  stabU- 
Ity,  but  tighten  Germany's  Western  links. 
But,  if  the  effort  should  fall,  then  latent 
forces  of  fraementatlon  could  well  begin  to 
operate  and  Russia  would  make  the  most  of 
the   political   malaise    that   would  ensue. 

Prance  would  tend  to  turn  in  on  Itself  as 
It  did  between  the  wars.  A  new  generation  of 
Germans  would  feel  strong  pressures  to  seek 
Ulusory  ties  with  the  East — a  phenomenon 
that  has  occurred  again  and  again  In  Ger- 
man hlstorv.  Italy,  with  Its  political  center 
already  badly  eroded  and  suffering  the  new 
disquiet  of  a  Mediterranean  nation  no  longer 
washed  by  an  exclusively  Western  sea.  might 
pursue  a  quite  uncertain  course — ^particular- 
ly If.  as  seems  possible  on  the  demise  of  its 
79-year-old  leader,  Tugoslavla  should  begin 
to  fall  apart. 

Thus,  for  these  reasons  alone,  it  seems  too 
nervous  a  moment  to  disturb  the  confidence 
of  Europe — and  particularly  Germany — In 
America's  Intentions  and  staying  power.  But 
I  recognize  that  these  arguments  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  It  is  Important  to  maintain 
a  power  balance  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
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which  many  of  my  young  frlendjB  do  not 
share — and  the  fxirther  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  almost  certainly  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  expanding  Its 
influence  In  Western  Europe  if  it  saw  the 
:hance  to  do  so. 

To  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  an 
expxanslonist  phase  one  need  look  no  further 
than  the  recent  vast  extension  of  Soviet 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt.  And 
to  the  young,  who  would  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  no  worse  in  its  motive  or 
actions  than  the  United  States,  I  would  pose 
only  one  question:  Why,  In  that  case,  need 
Russia  maintain  a  wall  in  Berlin,  or  forcibly 
prevent  Its  own  citizens  and  those  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  moving  to  the  West.  E\ll  as  It 
may  a{>pear  to  our  self-flagellating  youth,  the 
"American  empire,"  even  at  the  height  of  Its 
pre-eminence,  never  sought  to  encage  the 
millions  in  its  orbit.  And  would  the  young 
moralists  of  today  feel  no  qualms  if  more  and 
more  of  the  world's  population  were  fcMrced 
within  an  expanding  prison? 

In  any  event,  why  hurry  as  Senator  Mans- 
field would  have  us  do? 

Once  there  was  a  village  that  was  saved 
from  the  constant  devastation  of  desitructlve 
floods  by  the  building  of  a  dam.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  %'lUage  prospered;  then 
a  restless  new  generation  asked  the  pene- 
trating question:  "Why  do  we  need  the  dam? 
After  all,  there  has  not  been  a  flood  for  35 
years."  So  they  tore  It  down. 

It  Is  a  partially  inept  parable,  since  It  Im- 
pliea  a  sense  of  permanence  with  regard  to 
our  NATO  deployments  that  I  do  not  endorse. 
Yet  it  does  underline  one  simple  point: 
Change  for  the  sake  of  change  Is  no  sound 
pwllcy  for  a  great  nation. 


U,S.  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
WESTERN  EUROPE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIBCUIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  opportimity  to  read 
the  splendid  analysis  by  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  on  the 
matter  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from 
Western  Europe.  The  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post,  Is  as 
fine  a  refutation  as  I  have  seen  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  would  uti- 
mately  cut  in  half  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  deployed  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance in  Europe. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend  this  Eu-ticle  to 
my  colleagues  and  include  it  in  the 
Record : 

EuBOPE's  Une.\bt  Summer — U.S.  Troops 
Recall:  A  Matter  op  Timing 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  Messrs.  Manklewlcz' 
and  Braden's  req»alem  for  "the  last  of  the 
Imperialists"  in  yesterday's  Washington  Poet, 
nor  do  I  even  object  to  their  including  me 
etmong  those  thus  celebrated.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  their  description  of  the  cleavage 
in  thought  between  my  generation  and  those 
under  30  is  all  too  accurate — though  I  take 
no  comfort  from  that  conclusion. 

My  quarrel  with  Senator  Mansfleld's  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  would  abruptly  di- 
rect the  President  to  bring  home  half  of  our 
troops  now  deployed  in  Europe,  relates  pri- 
marily to  method  and  to  timing. 

NATO  is  an  alliance  of  nations  that  per- 
ceived a  common  danger  and  organized  to 
meet  It.  It  can  survive  and  function  only  on 
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the  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  which  means 


that  the  member  nations  should  not  act 


per- 


emptorily and  without  full  consultation. 
NATO  survived  General  de  GaiUle's  rud^  and 
arbitrary  withdrawal,  but  only  bedause 
Prance  did  not  play  anything  like  the  lead- 
ership role  now  played  by  the  United  Sllates, 
nor  did  Germany  depend  for  her  seciirlty 
on  Prance's  staying  power,  as  she  doefe  on 
America's.  I 

For  our  country  to  act  ao  oaprlcl^usly 
would  be  rftkless  and  destructive,  particu- 
larly If,  as  rfbelleve  to  be  the  case,  Weitern 
Europe  Is  a*  a  kind  of  cllmaoterlc — a  period 
of  change  In  life  where  Its  future  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  Is  here  that  the  mktter 
of  timing  becomes  Important,  for,  though  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  American 
troops  could  or  should  be  a  permanent  aspect 
of  the  European  landscape,  the  present*  mo- 
ment would  seem  the  worst  possible  tlnte  for 
a  substantial  and  abrupt  withdrawal. 

Between  Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostop^litik 
and  the  negotiations  over  Britain's  entrjr  into 
the  comooon  market,  Europe  Is  going  through 
an  uneasy  summer.  The  recent  apparenit  re- 
versal of  French  policy  betrays  this.  Free  of 
the  Oaulllst  enchantmerkt.  Prance  ca|i  no 
longer  blink  at  the  fact  that  West  Ger|Qany 
Is  the  strongest  power  In  continental  Wejtem 
Europe.  Thus  Frenchmen  are  beglnnlijg  to 
fear  that,  unless  Britain  casts  her  lot  with 
Europe  as  a  counter-weight  to  emerglngiGer- 
man  power,  the  specter  of  German  dominance 
will  become  lixcreaslngly  more  disturbing, 
particularly  as  the  Germans  begin  to  p^be, 
no  matter  how  tentatively,  the  potential  for 
new  arrangements  with  the  East. 

Europe  at  the  moment  Is  at  a  crossroads. 
If  Britain  Joins  the  European  Conunilnlty, 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that,  over  the  [next 
few  years,  Europe  can  build  solid  foundations 
for  a  modern  political  structure  that  saould 
assure  not  only  cohesion  and  stabllltyl  but 
tighten  Germany's  Western  links.  But,  ff  the 
effort  should  fall,  then  latent  forces  of  frag- 
mentation could  well  begin  to  operate!  smd 
Russia  would  make  the  most  of  the  political 
malaise  that  would  ensue  [ 

Prance  would  tend  to  turn  In  on  Itsilf  as 
It  did  between  the  wars.  A  new  generation 
of  Germans  would  feel  strong  pressurfs  to 
seek  Illusory  ties  with  the  East — a  phenome- 
non that  has  occurred  again  and  again  In 
German  history.  Italy,  with  Its  political  cen- 
ter already  badly  eroded  and  suffering  the 
new  disquiet  of  a  Mediterranean  natl(^  no 
longer  washed  by  an  exclusively  Westerii  sea, 
might  pursue  a  quite  uncertain  course— J-par- 
tlcularly  If,  as  seems  possible  on  the  demise 
of  Its  "re-year  old  leader,  Tugoelavla  sl^ould 
begin  to  fall  apart.  , 

Thus,  for  these  reasons  alone,  it  seeiris  to 
nervous  a  moment  to  disturb  the  confidence 
of  Europe — and  particularly  Germany — In 
America's  Intentions  and  staying  powen  But 
I  recognize  that  these  arguments  re^t  on 
the  assumption  that  It  Is  Important  to  main- 
tain a  power  balance  with  the  Soviet  Unjon — 
which  many  of  my  young  frlendB  da  not 
share — and  the  further  assumption  thajt  the 
Soviet  Union  would  almoet  certainly  I  take 
advantage  of  opportimltles  for  expanding 
its  Infiuence  In  Western  Europe  if  it)  saw 
the  chance  to  do  so.  j 

To  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Unipn  is 
In  an  expansionist  phase  one  need  look  no 
further  than  the  recent  vast  extenslbn  of 
Soviet  power  In  the  Mediterranean!  and 
Egypt.  And  to  the  young,  who  would  |nslst 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  no  worse  in  iti  mo- 
tive or  actions  than  the  United  Stai^,  I 
would  pose  only  one  question:  Why,  Inj  that 
case,  need  Russia  maintain  a  wall  in  sjerlln, 
or  forcibly  prevent  Its  own  citizens  and  those 
of  Eastern  Europe  from  moving  to  the  ^est? 
Evil  as  it  may  appear  to  our  self-flagelliatlng 
youth,  the  "American  empire,"  even  ak  the 
height  of  Its  pre-eminence,  never  sought  to 
encage  the  millions  In  Its  orbit.  And  would 
the  young  moralists  of  today  feel  no  qiialms 
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if  more  and  more  of  the  world's  population 
were  forced  within  an  expanding  prison? 

In  any  event,  why  hurry  as  Senator  Mans- 
field would  have  us  do? 

Once  there  was  a  vUlase  that  was  saved 
from  the  constant  devastation  of  destructive 
floods  by  the  building  of  a  dam.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  village  prospered;  then 
a  restless  new  generation  asked  the  pene- 
trating question:  "Why  do  we  need  the  dam? 
After  all,  there  has  not  been  a  flood  for  25 
years."  So  they  tore  It  down. 

It  Is  a  partially  inept  parable,  since  It 
implies  a  sense  of  permanenoe  with  regard 
to  our  NATO  deployments  that  I  do  not  en- 
dorse. Yet  it  does  underline  one  simple 
point:  Change  for  the  sake  of  change  Is  no 
sound  policy  for  a  great  nation. 
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WILLIAM    A.    BULCAO,     AMERICAN 
PATRIOT  SPEAKS  ON  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  a  Loyalty  Day 
speech  given  in  Slldell,  La.,  by  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  dedicated  American, 
Mr.  WUUam  A.  Bulcao  of  SUdeU,  La., 
VPW  commander  for  the  ninth  dis- 
trict in  Louisiana  and  a  retired  U.S.  civil 
servant. 

As  a  World  War  I  combat  veteran  and 
Distingiiished  Service  Cross  winner— our 
Nation's  second  highest  military  decora- 
tion— Mr.  Bulcao  knows  well  the  true 
meaning  of  patriotism. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech  by  Mb.  William  A.  Bulcao 

"On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  will  not  cele- 
brate the  freedoms  which  we  do  not  have. 
July  26  (the  Castro  revolution  anniversary) 
has  more  meaning  for  many  of  us  than  does 
July  4th." 

Was  that  a  statement  by  one  of  Castro's 
Cubans?  No  Indeed. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  member  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — an  anar- 
chist group  of  extremists  who  wish  to  destroy 
the  nation. 

This  sentiment  of  disrespect  for  American 
Institutions,  unfortunately.  Is  being  echoed 
by  many  Individuals  and  groups.  In  their 
eyes,  America  is  not  a  democracy,  but  a  "pig 
state,"  ruled  by  a  tyrannical  "establish- 
ment." 

To  them,  corruption,  hypwcrlsy  and  deca- 
dence are  rampart  in  all  areas  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  see  nothing  good  or  worthwhile. 
They  feel  that  American  history  Is  pure 
sham.  Their  aim  Is  to  tear  apart  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  claiming  that  this  is 
their  only  hope  of  gaining  the  liberty  which 
they  "do  not  yet  have." 

Such  blanket  denunciations  of  America 
reveals  how  little  these  elements  really  un- 
derstand our  country  and  its  heritage.  They 
fall  to  recognize  that  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  loudly  and  freely — of  which  they 
take  full  advantage — is  quite  obviously  ab- 
sent in  the  totalitarian  regimes  they  so 
raucously  extol.  They  live  under  the  Illusion 
that  their  rights  and  privileges  should  be 
fully  granted  them,  while  they  in  turn  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  They  reck- 
lessly 'fiout  authority,  reject  moral  values 
and  ignore  the  rights  of  others,  while  they 
themselves  expect  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
and  respect. 


Needless  to  say,  these  individuals  and 
groups  have  utter  disdain  for  those  who  pro- 
fess loyalty  to  our  country.  Patriotism  la 
their  eyes  Is  slUy  flag  waving  engaged  in 
by  squares.  According  to  them,  those  who 
uphold  America  are  either  naive  and  misled 
or  are  simply  paying  homage  to  the  "es- 
tablishment" wWch  has  helped  them  become 
aflluent  at  the  expense  of  the  downtrod- 
den. 

These  extremists  have  no  hesitancy  in 
burning  the  flag,  mocking  our  national  he- 
roes and  ridiculing  American  history.  They 
look  on  the  men  of  Valley  Forge,  the  cour- 
age of  Lincoln  and  the  raising  of  the  flag 
at  Iwo  Jlma  as  Insignificant  aspects  of  our 
history — completely  irrelevant  to  today.  To 
them,  any  recognition  of  the  great  moments 
In  our  history  Is  maudlin  sentimentality. 

Again  these  extremists  have  betrayed 
their  naivety  and  lack  of  understanding. 
They  fall  to  realize  that  patriotism  Includes 
much  more  than  participating  In  celebra- 
tions of  important  events  in  our  Nation's 
past.  It's  real  meaning  "the  love  of  and 
loyalty  to  one's  country,"  has  totally  es- 
caped  them. 

Actually,  true  patriotism  Is  an  essential 
Ingredient  in  our  society.  It  Involves  atti- 
tudes translated  Into  positive  action.  This 
means  many  things: 

1.  Unswerving  dedication  to  the  principals 
of  Justice  and  fair  play. 

2.  Refusing  to  allow  bigotry  and  prejudice 
to  prevail  and  demand  human  dignity. 

3.  Respecting  the  rights,  lives  and  property 
of    others. 

4.  Casting  thoughtful  and  informed  bal- 
lots for  those  who  seek  to  govern  us. 

5.  Giving  time  and  talent  to  civic  efforts 
to  build  better  communities. 

6.  Supporting  the  efforts  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  its  task  of  protecting  our  citizens 
and   their  property, 

7.  Upholding  the  right  of  dissent,  but  at 
the  same  time  insisting  that  changes  be 
sought  within  the  framework  of  law  and 
order,  rather  than  in  an  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence and  disruption. 

8.  The  willingness  to  serve  "honorably  and 
faithfully,"  their  country  in  her  defense 
against  all  her  enemies,  external  and 
Internal. 

9.  Setting  an  example  of  Integrity  and 
decency  for  our  younger  generation,  who 
need  some  guidance  in  preparation  for  the 
day  they  take  up  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Prom  Concord  to  Cambodia — for  nearly 
two  centuries — Americans — more  than  42 
million  of  them — have  fought  and  more  than 
one  million  died — not  for  glory,  not  for  con- 
quest— but  as  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
Memorial  Day  Proclamation  of  1970  "for 
those  concepts  that  bind  the  people?  to- 
gether in  nationhood  and  brotherhood." 

In  1882  Julia  Ward  Howe  rewrote  the 
words  to  the  music  to  what  Is  better  known 
as  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and 
used  these  words  in  the  fifth  and  last  verse: 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was 
born  across  the  sea. 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 
you  and  me; 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die 
to  make  men  free ! 

While  God  Is  marching  on." 

War — any  war  is  hell.  But  peace — at  the 
price  of  Freedom — would  be  slavery  and  hell 
on  earth. 

More  than  this — to  foresake  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  which  foreigners,  especially  the 
French  gave  their  lives  to  help  us  during  our 
war  for  Independence  and  for  which  more 
than  45,000  of  our  countrymen  have  given 
their  lives  In  Vietnam  would  be  to  mock 
their  sacrifice  and  deny  their  silent  plea  that 
they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 

I  love  my  country  very  dearly.  It  owes  me 
nothing,  yet  I  owe  it  so  much. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that  our  be- 
loved America  is  stUl  the  land  of  the  free 
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because  It  has  been  through  Its  nearly  two- 
hundred-year  history,  the  home  of  the  brave. 

No  where  has  this  truth  been  more 
eloquently  expressed  than  on  the  Confed- 
erate War  Memorial  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery — across  the  Potomac  River  from 
our  nation's  capital — near  Fort  Myer,  Vir- 
ginia where  I  served  part  of  military  service 
in  the  Third  Cavalry.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 

It and  have  been  as  moved  and  inspired  by 

It  as  I  have. 

Permit  me  to  quote  the  inscription  en- 
graved on  that  memorial : 

"Not  for  fame  of  reward 
Not  for  place  or  for  rank 
Not  lured  by  ambition 
Or  goaded  by  necessity 
But  in  simple  obedience  to  duty 
As  they  understood  it 
These  men  suffered  all 
Sacrificed  all 
Dared  all 
And  died" 

Today — I  am  sure  you  will  agree — this 
tribute  can  be  paid  appropriately — with  un- 
shamed  love  and  gratitude  to  all  America's 
honored  dead  by  our  unreserved  loyalty  to 
our  great  country. 

In  short,  patriotism  demands  a  great  deal 
from  Americans.  It  is  In  essence  practicing 
the  principles  which  have  set  our  Nation  on 
a  firm  course.  Without  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  the  guidelines  I  have  mentioned, 
our  society  cannot  hope  to  withstand  the  as- 
saults by  those  who  have  set  out  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life.  That  is  why  every  American 
must  be  willing  to  do  bis  share.  I  AM.  ABE 
TOU? 


TO  THE  FINGER  LAKES  WINE 
MUSEUM— A  HEARTY  TOAST 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

ra  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  29,  the  Finger  Lakes  Wine 
Museum,  located  on  Bully  Hill  Road, 
Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  will  officially  open 
for  another  season. 

Housed  in  a  stone-and-wood  building, 
hearkening  back  to  the  birth  of  wine- 
making  in  New  York  State  in  the  year 
1828,  this  museum  is  a  unique  showcase 
for  the  memorabilia  of  the  wine  industry 
in  America. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  personal  pride 
that  this  museum  should  be  located  in 
the  38th  District.  Situated  atop  a  hill, 
which  looks  down  on  Keuka  Lake  in  a 
picture-postcard  setting  of  valleys  and 
vineyards,  it  has  become  a  major  draw- 
ing card  for  tourists  visiting  the  Empire 
State. 

Walter  S.  Taylor,  of  the  Taylor  wine 
family,  established  the  museum  some 
years  ago,  which  includes  the  original 
Taylor  homestead  and  the  original 
winery. 

Obviously  a  labor  of  love  for  Mr,  Tay- 
lor, the  museum  reflects  the  affection  he 
has  for  the  winemaking  industry,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  world. 

The  museum  today  contains  displays 
of  equipment  and  vineyard  tools  used 
during  the  early  days  as  well  as  those  of 
allied  trades  such  as  coopering,  cork 
processing,  and  glass  bottlemaking. 

IQ   addition,    there    are    exhibits   of 
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champagne  making  during  the  Civil  War 
days,  articles  from  the  prohibition  era, 
wine  presses  and  corking  paraphernalia. 

A  wine  and  viticulture  library,  avail- 
able to  researchers  and  scholars,  also  is 
located  on  the  site  as  well  as  a  living 
grape  library,  ofifering  more  than  200 
varieties  of  grapes  from  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  museum  to  preserve 
the  rich  tradition  of  winemaking  in 
America  and  to  this  end,  its  success  has 
been  outstanding.  The  museum  has  been 
recognized  by  the  education  department 
of  New  York  State  for  its  efforts  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  it  as  a  stopping-off 
place  for  anyone  visiting  New  York  State. 

Without  any  desire  to  foment  or  fer- 
ment a  debate  with  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues from  California,  where,  I  under- 
stand, wines  of  sort  also  are  produced, 
I  should  Uke  to  include  in  the  Record,  a 
recent  article  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  which  extolls  New  York  State 
as  a  "vineland  worthy  of  rank  with  those 
of  the  wine  world": 

Eat,   Drink,    Be    MsaaT:    It's   a    New   Ball 

Game  for  New  York  Wines 

(By  Robert  J.  Mlsch) 

Hammondsport. — One  of  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked  by  Americans  seeking 
to  learn  something  about  their  own  native 
wines  is  "what  about  New  York?"  By  which 
they  mean  the  wine  of  the  Eastern  states: 
primarily.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland. 

I  wasn't  sure,  myself.  I'd  heard  a  lot  about 
recent  developments.  I'd  tasted  some  of  the 
"new"  wines — some  good,  some  not  so  good. 
So  I  decided  to  find  out,  and  headed  for  the 
Finger  Lakes,  the  heartland  of  Eastern  Wine 
production. 

I  visited  Pleasant  Valley,  the  110-year-old 
producer  of  Great  Western  wines;  Bully  Hill, 
a  relatively  small  newcomer  to  winery  ranks, 
run  by  young  Walter  Taylor  of  the  Taylor 
wine  family;  and  Boordy  Wines,  originally 
only  from  Baltimore  but  now  being  made  in 
Westfield,  N.Y.,  under  the  aegis  of  Phil  Wag- 
ner, most  famous  of  American  hybridizers. 
BuUy  Hill  and  Boordy  are  as  yet  quite  small. 
Pleasant  Valley  is  a  giant. 

What  did  I  think  of  the  wines?  WeU,  I'U  tell 
you.  I've  changed  my  tune! 

Too  many  waspish  wine  men  have  been 
running  around  parroting  phrases  of  ante- 
del  uvlan  days:  "New  York  wines  are  grapey." 

"The  Labrusca  grade  is  "foxy. They're  too 

acid."  All  of  this  was  true,  and  still  is  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  much  has  been  done 
and  the  proof  is  in  the  bottles. 

For  decades,  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
wines  were  made  exclusively  from  wild,  na- 
tive grapes — the  concords,  Catawbas,  Elviras 
and  so  on.  They  are  grapey  grapes.  They  are 
high  in  acid.  They  are  of  the  Labrusca  family, 
whereas  the  wines  of  Europe  and  California 
are  made  from  Vinlfera  grapes,  more  suave 
and  understated,  without  the  grapey  smell 
and  taste. 

But  now  things  are  different.  First  of  all, 
the  native  grapes,  still  much  used,  have  been 
vastly  Improved  by  vltlculturists.  Second, 
some  wines  of  California  are  added  to  many 
blends.  They  are  high  in  sugar  and  low  in 
acid,  and  make  a  good  complement  to  acid 
native  grapes. 

Third,  and  most  inyjortant.  Eastern  Wines 
are  more  and  more  being  made  of  hybrids  of 
French  Vinlfera  and  American  Labrusca — the 
Vinlfera  for  its  better  wine-making  charac- 
teristics, and  the  Labrusca  to  withstand  cold, 
eastern  winters  and  to  prevent  the  scourge  of 
the  vineyards,  the  phylloxera,  a  little  bug 
that  sucks  the  sap  from  Vinlfera  roots  and 
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kills  the  vine.  Labrusca  varieties  have  devel- 
oped immunity  to  it.  The  result  Is  a  whole 
new  family  of  Eastern  wines. 

I  tried,  at  Pleasant  Valley,  such  hybrid 
wines  as  Chelois,  a  dark  red  wine  reminiscent 
of  a  red  Bordeaux.  It  hasn't  the  bouquet  of 
the  Cabernet  Sauvlgnon  grape,  the  source  of 
all  great  Clarets,  but  it  is  a  good  wine  none- 
theless, with  none  of  that  g^pe-Julce  taste. 

Baco  Is  another,  a  red  Burgiindy-type  wine. 
The  hybrid  was  developed  near  Burgundy  in 
Prance,  which  accounts  for  that.  Aurora  is  a 
Sauterne-type  hybrid.  And  all  are  fermented 
"on  the  skins"  for  fiavor  and  color — ^the  way 
good  wines  should  be. 

Some  straight  natives  are,  of  course,  still 
made.  I  liked  Dutchess  the  best  of  the 
whites — a  Rhine  wine  type — but  Diamond,  a 
hybrid,  is  perhaps  more  in  the  tradition  of 
a  true  dry  white.  It  reminded  me  of  some 
Alsatians. 

Of  course.  Great  Western  champagne  is 
Pleasant  Valley's  most  famous  product,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  half  the  total  pro- 
duction. Though  it's  not  mode  of  the  tradi- 
tional Chardonnay  and  Plnot  Noir  grapes  of 
French  champagne,  It  is  made  "In  the  bottle," 
the  true  "champeonolse"  process,  and  many 
Americans  prefer  Its  grapler  taste  to  that  of 
the  Import. 

Boordy  and  Bully  Hill's  wines  are  as  yet 
In  small  supply.  They  are  doing  fascinating 
things  with  hybrids,  and  the  end  Is  not  yet. 
No  one  knows  their  grapes  better  than  Walter 
Taylor  and  PhUlp  Wagner.  Bully  Hill,  in 
Hammondsx>ort,  makes  a  Chelois  and  a  Baco 
too,  so  you  can  compare. 

Boordy 's  red  and  white  are  blends  of 
hybrids  and  an  interesting  taste  test  is  to 
compare  Boordy  from  Maryland  with  the 
new  Boordy  from  Westfield.  This  is  what 
makes  wlne-drlnking  the  never-ending  fun 
It  is. 

No  report  on  New  York  can  end  without 
a  word  about  Konstantln  Frank.  He  is  mak- 
ing wines  exclusively  from  Vinlfera  grapes — 
F^nch  and  German  grapes  he  has  been  able 
to  grow  in  the  rigorous  Eastern  winters  by 
Judicious  selection  of  vine  stock  and  location. 
These  wines  are  truly  remarkable,  though 
somewhat  high-priced.  It's  worth  while  seek- 
ing them  out  and  splurging  on  a  few  bottles. 
If  anything  can,  they  will  comvlnce  you  that 
New  York  is  indeed  a  vineland  wc«1;hy  to 
rank  with  those  of  the  vrtne  world. 


WEAPONRY,  1971 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's 
editorial  of  May  12  placed  the  current 
vert>al  battle  over  the  nuclear  capability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  useful  and  per- 
ceptive framework.  It  is  most  certainly 
true  that  we  must  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense posture  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  other  potential  mlli- 
tary  enemies.  But  irrational  Judgments 
on  our  part  achieve  nothing  except  the 
vast  wastage  of  money,  and  the  corre- 
sponding reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  constant  desire  to 
catch  up  with  the  United  States  In  arma- 
ments. It  would  be  refreshing,  indeed,  if 
we  could  get  through  a  spring  here  in 
Washington  without  exaggerated  claims 
of  Russian  strength  and  manufactured 
rumors   of    their    eminent    superiority. 
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Until  then,  the  following  editorial  may 
be  food  for  thought  for  my  colleague 
I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitoij 
May  12.  1971] 

Weaponry,  1971 

Every  year  at  about  the  same  seAson. 
usually  Just  when  the  cherry  blossoma  are 
opening  along  the  Potomac,  a  new  round  is 
opened  in  the  old  argument  over  how  many 
weapons  cl  what  kind  the  United  States 
needs  in  view  ol  whatever  its  arch  rival  In 
power,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  doing  or  ij  be- 
lieved, by  some,  to  be  doing. 

The  1971  debate  Is  a  rerun  of  the  |1970 
round,  with  a  difference. 

The  1970  round  was  opened  by  Secr< 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  on  April  29  wltl 
assertion  that  the  Soviets  were  engage 
a  massive  expansion  of  their  nuclear  str 
force.  He  suggested  the  distressing  p>06sit: 
that  they  were  seriously  seeking  a 
strike  capability"  against  the  United  St 

This  was  based  on  a  presximed  contin^ilng 
deployment  of  Russian  SS-9  intercontinental 
nusslles.  These  are  the  world's  largest,  carry- 
ing a  nuclear  warhead  with  an  estlmpited 
power  of  20  to  25  megatons.  The  hearlest 
megatonnage  in  the  American  arsenal  la  one 
to  two,  on  a  Mlnuteman  a. 

The  Russians  were  then  said  to  be  de- 
ploying SS-9  missiles  at  the  rate  of  6  3  to 
60  per  year  whereas  the  United  States  had 
at  that  time  stabilized  Its  long  range  ml^lle 
force  and  was  deploying  nothing  new  all  all. 

The  1970  round  ended  with  the  adjnls- 
slon  that  instead  of  continuing  SS-9  de- 
ployment, there  had  been  none  since  August 
of  1969.  Thus  the  1970  case  was  built  an  a 
false  assumption  about  what  the  Russians 
were  in  fact  doing. 

The  1971  round  was  opened  by  Sen.  Hinry 
M.  Jackson  (D)  of  Washington  on  March 
with  the  dlsoiosure  that  the  Russians  frere 
digging  some  new  holes  In  the  ground  wklch 
suggested  that  they  were  engaging  in  j  de- 
ploying "an  advanced  generation"  of 
slles;  I.e.,  something  beyond  the  huge 

This  was  later  confirmed  from  the 
tagon  with  some  details. 

The  essential  published  facts  are  thati  the 
Russians  have  dug  40  new  holes  of  the  sfime 
size  previously  used  for  the  SS-9  type 
slles.  but  with  different  surroundings. 

These  diggings  are  detected  by  atrial 
photography  from  orbiting  American  reion- 
nalssance  satellites  These  satellites  are  Con- 
stantly  photographing   everything  of  lilll- 


tary  Interest  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
(The  U.S.SJI.  does  the  same.) 

There  are  conflicting  theories  about  the 
purpose  of  these  holes  In  the  ground.  At 
one  end  of  the  spectriun  Is  Senator  Jack- 
son and  the  theory  of  an  "advanced  genera- 
tion" of  Russian  missUes.  At  the  other  end 
la  the  theory  that  the  Russians  are  trying  to 
protect  what  they  have  by  getting  ready  to 
move  40  of  their  existing  SS-9  missiles  from 
old-style  sUos  into  new  stronger  and  harder 
ones  with  a  better  radar  detection  system. 

The  Russians  do  have  reason  to  think 
about  the  validity  of  their  own  deterrent. 
While  they  were  not  deploying  any  new 
SS-9  missiles  the  United  States  was  fitting 
new  warheads  to  its  Mlnuteman  missiles. 
These  new  heads  contain  three  or  more 
independently  targetable  (MIRV)  nuclear 
devices.  Also,  the  Navy  began  deploying  its 
new  Poseidon  missiles,  also  fitted  with  MIRV 
heads. 

Thus,  while  the  Russians  were  deploying 
nothing,  the  United  States  were  multiply- 
ing their  nuclear  striking  power  by  a  factor 
ol  roughly  three  times. 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore.  If 
the  Russians  were  putting  their  best  effort 
not  Into  a  "new  generation,"  but  rather  into 
tr>'lng  to  save  what  they  have. 

Personalities  are  getting  Involved,  as  they 
always  do  In  such  matters.  It  is  now  dis- 
closed that  behind  Senator  Jackson's  open- 
ing move  this  year  is  John  S.  Foster  Jr., 
Director  of  Research  and  Engineering,  De- 
partment of  Defense.  A  public  counter  blow 
has  been  aimed  at  him  directly  by  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists. 

According  to  the  federation,  Mr.  Poster 
is  guilty  of  "a  classic  niunbers  game  featur- 
ing selective  disclosure,  questionable  assiunp- 
tlons.  exaggeratedly  precise  estimates,  mis- 
leading language  and  alarmist  non  sequitur 
conclusions."  Prof.  George  W.  Bathjens 
who  helped  draft  this  unflattering  opinion 
of  Mr.  Foster's  work  adds  that  the  SS-9, 
instead  of  being  the  supen^'eapon  Pentagon 
spokesmen  brandish  before  anxious  congres- 
sional eyes,  is  actiially  an  obsolete  type  which 
the  United  States  could  have  had  long  ago, 
but  rejected  in  favor  of  the  more  efficient, 
and  less  costly,  Mlnuteman.  The  huge  mega- 
tonnage of  the  SS-9  is  dismissed  by  the 
critics  of  Mr.  Poster  as  "overkill." 

At  State  Department,  Treastiry,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  White  House  are 
people  who  prefer  not  to  talk  out  in  public, 
but  are  delighted  to  have  the  Federation  of 
Scientists  speak  out  on  what  Is  a  highly  con- 


troversial subject.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  example,  wants  to  save  all  the  money  u 
safely  can,  but  is  in  a  jKwr  pKMition  to  argue 
m  public  against  Pentagon  assertions  about 
the  latest  form  of  the  "Russian  menace." 
The  federation  acts,  therefore,  as  the  public 
front  for  the  opposition  Inside  the  admin- 
istration to  a  new  and  bigger  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

We  who  are  on  the  outside  and  do  not 
possess  the  top-secret  Information  available 
to  the  President  and  his  key  advisers  cannot 
be  sure  which  view  is  correct,  the  alarum* 
of  Senator  Jackson  and  Mr.  Poster,  or  the 
reassurances  of  their  critics. 

But  there  are  helpful  opinions  from  au- 
thoritative sources.  The  Institute  of  Strate- 
gic Studies,  in  London.  Is  widely  regarded  as 
the  most  responsible  public  source  for  defense 
Information  and  analysis.  In  Its  current  an- 
nual "Strategic  Stirvey'  it  explores  a  possible 
Soviet  try  at  a  "first  strike  capability"  and 
obeerves : 

"Certain  aspects  of  the  Soviet  program 
were  certainly  calculated  to  generate  such 
fears,  but  the  evidence  which  they  provided 
was  never  better  than  ambiguous  and  was 
certainly  not  stronger  than  that  which  the 
Soviet  Union  might  itself  have  adduced, 
oversuspiciously,  from  American  strategic 
programs  and  statements  in  the  past." 

And  as  for  everyone  ever  getting  a  "first 
strike  capability":  to  have  one  would  mean 
the  ability  to  knock  out  every  missile  in  the 
arsenal  of  the  other  side.  If  even  one  escaped, 
the  "first  strike"  would  be  meaningless  be- 
cause, to  quote  former  presidential  adviser 
McOeorge  Bimdy:  "a  decision  that  would 
bring  even  one  hydrogen  bomb  on  one  city 
of  one's  own  country  would  be  recognized  la 
advance  as  a  catastrophic  blunder." 

The  most  reasonable  conclusion  Is  that 
neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  has  any 
real  chance  of  getting  a  "first  strike"  and  It 
Is  highly  doubtful  that  either  is  really  try- 
ing. Each  will  inevitably  suspect  the  other 
and  thus  keep  up  the  race  In  technology  to 
the  point  where  there  is  some  cutoff  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

As  we  read  the  existing  and  publicly  avail- 
able evidence  It  seems  that  the  United  States 
Is  probably  holding  its  technological  advan- 
tage over  Russia,  perhaps  even  widening  It. 

If  true,  it  would  be  to  Russia's  advantage 
to  agree  to  a  cutoff  date  In  the  SALT  talks. 
We  can  only  watch  with  fascination  to  see 
what  the  Russians  do  agree  to.  It  will  be 
the  best  possible  measure  of  which  side  Is 
leading  In  the  nuclear  race. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  iind 
^as  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwfard 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer :  i 

I 

External  God,  shepherd  of  cm"  lives  tind 
restorer  of  our  souls,  we  thank  Theei  for 
the  gift  of  Ufe.  and  for  another  da^  In 
which  to  serve  Thee.  We  thank  Theei  for 
colleagues  with  whom  we  are  Joined  in 
common  commitment  to  seek  the  highest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

May  we  pursue  our  tasks  with  a  s^nse 
of  Thy  presMice.  Olve  us  wisdom  not;  to 
waste  time  on  the  wrong  things,  not  to 
squander  energy  on  things  that  do  [not 
matter,  nor  to  put  off  until  tomorrow  tjhat 
which  can  be  done  today.  Preservd  us 
irom  hasty  speech  or  cowardly  siletice. 
Olve  us  grace  to  think  right,  to  sneak 
right,  to  act  right,  and  at  night  to  lay 


ourselves  to  sleep  in  fellowship  with  Thee 
and  as  peace  with  our  fellow  man. 

O  God,  cleanse,  renew,  and  guide  this 
Nation  through  these  troublesome  days 
toward  the  brighter  days  of  Thy 
kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  con- 
current resolutions  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H.R.  1796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Alfred  Brownrtgg; 

HJl.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
C.  Tednock; 

H.R.  1931.  An  act  for  the  rtilef  of  Jesus 
Manuel  Cabral; 


H.R.  2035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
R.  Karsteter; 

HJl.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguong  Thl  Tran  (formerly  Nguyen  Thl 
Nguong,  A16707-473D/3); 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
C.  Smith; 

H.R.  3749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Walker;  and 

HJl.  3753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Ernie  D.  Bethea,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired). 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  it 
had  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolutions  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  103.  providing  for  the  printing 
of  the  report  entitled  "Investigation  and 
Hearing  of  Abuses  In  Federal  Low-  and  Mod- 
erate-Income Housing  Programs"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  120,  to  authorize  the  printing 
of  a  veterans'  benefits  calculator; 

H.  Con.  Res.  206.  to  reprint  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made";  and 
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H.  Con.  Res.  342.  authorizing  certam  print- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Vetercuis'  Affairs. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con  Res.  15,  pertaining  to  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  18,  authorizing  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  Senate  Report  91- 
1548,  entitled  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward 
a  Full  Share  in  Abundance." 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

HJl.  6352.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
De[>artment  of  Commerce;  and 

H.R.  7600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  general. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HJl.  1795.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Alfred  Brownrlgg; 

HJl.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
C.  Tednock; 

H.R.  1931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Manuel  Cabral; 

HJl.  2035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
R.  Karsteter; 

HJl.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguong  Thl  Tran  (formerly  Nguyen  Thl 
Nguong,  A16707-473D/3); 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
C.  Smith; 

H  R.  3749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Walker; 

HJl.  3753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sergeant 
Ernie  D.  Bethea,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired). 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  and  severally  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

H.  Con.  Res.  103,  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  report  entitled  "Investigation  and 
Hearing  of  Abuses  In  Federal  Low-  and  Mod- 
erate-Income Housing  Programs"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  120,  to  authorize  the  printing 
of  a  veterans'  benefits  calculator; 

H.  Con.  Res.  206,  to  reprint  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  242,  authorizing  certain  print- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  KM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  imtll  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
FRIDAY  TO  10  AJM.  MONDAY,  MAY 
24, 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  110.  H.R.  5765,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness 
not  apply. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  5765,  an  act  to  extend  for  6  months 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-109) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (HJl. 
6766)  to  extend  for  6  months  the  time  few 
filing  the  comiwehensive  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  there- 
on without  amendment  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PtniPOeE    OF    TH«     BILL 

The  pvirpose  of  HJl.  5765  Is  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization 


of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla  6  months,  that  Is  from  September  22, 
1971,  to  March  22,  1972. 

NEXD    rOB     EZTKNSION 

H.R.  5765  passed  the  other  body  on  April 
27,  1971.  It  is  Identical  to  S.  1229.  a  bUl 
Introduced  in  this  body  by  Senators  Itiathlas 
and  Spong,  who  are  two  of  the  Senate-ap- 
p>olnted  members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict at  Columbia. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  May  11, 
1971,  on  both  S.  1229  and  H.R.  5766,  at 
which  the  Commission  Chairman,  Congress- 
man Nelsen,  appeared  to  Justify  the  requested 
ertenslotL 

The  need  for  this  6-month  extension  arises 
because  of  the  fact  that,  for  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Commission,  the  Senate  ap- 
pointments to  the  Commission  were  delayed 
so  that  the  fitui  two  members  were  not 
named  xmtU  the  last  week  of  January  1971. 
The  Conunlsslon  members  who  had  been 
appointed  earlier  met  on  December  16,  1970. 
and  voted  to  take  no  permanent  and  final  ac- 
tion toward  organization  until  the  final  two 
members  had  been  named. 

Shortly  after  the  final  two  Senate  Members 
had  been  named,  the  Conunlsslon  held  Its 
formal  organization  meeting  on  February  6 
and  since  that  time  It  has  been  engaged  In 
the  planning  and  organizational  aspects  of 
Its  work.  The  Commission  has  adopted  a  time 
schedule  for  Its  study  which  would  see  its 
efficiency  study  completed  and  a  final  report 
filed  with  the  Congress  In  March  of  1972. 
Chairman  Nelsen  indicated  that  the  Com- 
mission fiUly  expects  to  meet  this  deadline  if 
granted  the  extension. 

At  the  March  8,  1971,  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  members  unanimously  voted  to 
request  Congress  to  grant  a  6-month  exten- 
sion of  the  Ufe  of  the  Commission,  and  re- 
quested the  appropriate  congressional  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Commission  to  introduce 
legislation  that  would  amend  section  103(b), 
title  I,  of  Public  Law  91-405,  so  as  to  effect 
the  extension. 

COMMISSION    BtTDOET 

There  Is  some  considerable  Importance  at- 
tached to  this  legislation,  seeking  a  6-month 
extension  for  the  life  of  the  Commission,  at 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Com- 
tnlEslon.  Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Oonmilsslon  must  appear  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees  in  support  of  the 
Commission's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Without  some  evidence  of  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
to  March  1972.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Commission  to  present  and  Justify 
Its  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  the  funds 
currently  appropriated  for  the  Commission 
were  not  expected  to  cover  the  budget  for 
the  Commission  for  the  entire  term  of  its 
study,  but  only  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Public  Law  91-«65,  an  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  enacted  Into  law  on  January 
8,  1971,  oontalned  an  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  $325,000  to  fund  the  Commission 
In  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  Is  currently  contemplated  that  $150,000 
In  funds  will  be  obligated  by  June  30,  1971 
for  staff  salaries,  administrative  support,  and 
contractual  services.  However,  the  principal 
ptart  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and 
accordingly  the  costs  Incurred,  wlU  take  place 
during  the  period  of  June  16,  1971  to  March 
22,  1972  (assuming  the  extension  provided 
for  In  this  bill). 

The  budget  request  for  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  Is  contemplated  at  this 
time  to  amount  to  8425,000.  The  total 
amount  thus  requested  for  the  Commission 
during  Its  life  Is  contemplated  not  to  exceed 
$760,000.  The  projected  expenditures  for  the 
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life  of  the  Ooznmlsslon  'tvould  provide  s^arlee 
of  9381,000,  administrative  support  oi  $88,- 
000,  and  contractual  services  of  $^6,000 
for  consulting,  leases,  et  cetera. 

In  the  event,  as  is  hoped,  some  prof^ 
al  assistance  In  conducting  the  Oommli 
study  can  be  obtained  through 
matching  funds,  or  the  assignment 
fesslonal  experts  In  the  fields  at  manage- 
ment, personnel,  et  cetera,  from  the  public 
sector  without  reimbursement,  there  will  be 
a  balance  of  unexpended  funds  avullable 
after  the  termination  of  the  life  of  thej  Com- 
mission. 


EXECUnVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar.  > 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sfenate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  efccecu- 
tive  business.  [ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  j  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
wiU  be  stated. 


ION 


FEDERAL  POWER  OOMMISS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reaid  the 
nomination  of  Plnkney  Calvin  Wilker, 
of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  thei Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  for  the  reitiain- 
der  of  the  term  expiring  June  22,  19(72. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "^Ith- 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  i  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRAT  ON 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  in  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, as  follows :  j 

Ernest  O.  Splvey,  of  Mississippi,  to|be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  board 
for  a  term  expiring  March  31, 1977. 

Earl  S.  Smlttcamp,  of  California,  toi  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  :3oard 
for  a  term  expiring  March  31, 1977. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ll  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomlna(tlons 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  "^^ith- 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are]  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  CIRCUrT  COURTS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  judicial  appointments  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  confirm  are  the  nances  of 
five  New  Yorkers,  each  of  whom  ig  well 
qualified  for  service  on  the  Federal  bench. 

Judge  Walter  R.  Mansfield  has  sfrved 
as  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  soufcem 
district  of  New  York  since  1966.  His  eleva- 
tion to  the  circuit  coiirt  of  appeals  for 
the  second  circuit  has  been  recommended 
with  enthusiasm  by  all  who  have  come 
to  know  his  superb  qualities  as  a  trial 
lawyer  suid,  more  recently  as  a  jurist.  He 
can  be  expected  to  be  an  outstanding 
member  of  an  outstanding  court. 

Dean  William  H.  Mulligan  of;  the 
Fordham  University  Law  School  hasjbeen 
contributing  to  the  scholarship  oi  the 
law  for  more  than  25  years.  He  is;  well 
qualified  by  temperament  and  knowledge 
to  assume  the  important  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  will  be  his  as  a  i^em- 
ber  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  fo^  the 
second  circuit. 


Professor  Lawrence  Pierce  will  bring 
to  the  district  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  an  exceptionally  broad 
range  of  experience  which  includes 
extensive  trial  work  as  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Kings  County,  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  which  has  come  from 
his  deep  involvement  in  police  work  and 
in  the  problems  of  narcotic  addiction 
control. 

Mr.  Murray  Gurfein  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  effective  trial 
lawyers  in  New  York  City.  His  quality  of 
mind,  his  energy  and  his  impeccable 
reputation  all  reinforce  the  opinion  of  his 
peers  that  he  will  make  a  most  distin- 
guished addition  to  the  district  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

Julge  Mark  Costantino  has  displayed 
exemplary  judicial  qualities  in  his  years 
of  service  as  a  judge  in  the  New  York 
State  court  system.  He  has  established 
an  outstanding  record  for  fairness  and 
consideration  and  patience.  He  may  be 
expected  to  give  years  of  excellent  service 
as  a  member  of  the  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York. 

I  join  my  colleague,  the  senior  sen- 
ator from  New  York,  in  urging  that  the 
appointments  of  these  gentlemen  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  L.  Oakes,  of  Ver- 
mont, to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge,  second 
circuit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered tind  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Walter  R.  Mansfield,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
second  circuit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  Hughes  Mulligan, 
of  New  York,  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
second  circuit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed- 


UJ8.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In  the 
U.S.  district  courts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  a  UjS.  marshal  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Mississippi  for  the  term  of 
4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MINT 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Jack  Herbert  Keller,  of 
Pennsvlvania,  to  be  Assayer  of  the  Mint 


of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  confirmation,  as  Assayer  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States  at  PliiladeliAia 
of  Jack  Herbert  Keller,  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  a  man  for  whom  we  have  the  high- 
est regard.  This  honor  which  comes  to 
him  now  Is  well  deserved  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  he  has  been  so 
appointed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  now  recognized.  Does 
he  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
METRO  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  passed  last 
night  by  the  Senate  contains  the  District 
of  Columbia  contribution  of  $34  million 
for  construction  of  the  area's  metro  sys- 
tem. Although  the  House  did  not  include 
these  funds  in  its  version  of  the  bill,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  conferees  will  ac- 
cept the  Senate  provision. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deaj  depends 
upon  prompt  release  of  this  money.  The 
Metro  system  Is  already  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties in  the  bond  market  where  in- 
vesters  quite  properly  insist  upon  some 
assurance  that  the  subway  system  will 
be  built  and  will  be  built  according  to 
the  original  98-mile  plan.  The  continued 
delay  in  releasing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's contribution  not  only  weakens 
Metro's  position  in  the  bond  market,  but 
it  is  imfair  to  the  local  jurisdictions  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland  which 
have  scrupulously  lived  up  to  their  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  imsympathetic 
to  the  desire  of  certain  House  Members 
to  see  progress  in  the  construction  of 
new  highways  in  the  Washington  area. 
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These  highways  wiil  be  necessary  to  help 
carry  the  predicted  traffic  Increase  of 
the  next  decade.  Only  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  that  includes  both  sub- 
way and  adequate  highways  will  meet 
the  area's  needs.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  subway  system 
was  designed  with  the  highways  in  mind 
and  unless  that  construction  is  under- 
taken, the  subway  system  would  be  in- 
adequate from  its  first  day  of  operation. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  we  cannot  afford 
to  emphasize  the  subway  to  the  neglect 
of  highways,  we  cannot  insist  upon  high- 
ways at  the  cost  of  jeopardizing  the  sub- 
way system.  In  short,  we  need  balanced 
transportation  and  we  may  need  legis- 
lation which  will  assure  that  balanced 
transportation  will  become  available. 

For  that  retison,  should  the  confer- 
ence committee  not  approve  the  District 
of  Columbia  money  in  this  supplemental, 
I  intend  to  propose  as  a  rider  to  either  the 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  revenue  bill,  an  amendment  to 
tie  highways  and  subway  funds  together. 
Under  this  amendment,  money  would  be 
provided  for  both  developments  or  there 
would  be  no  money  for  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
take  this  course  of  action  and  I  hope  It 
will  not  be  necessary.  I  do  want  the 
Senate  to  know,  however,  that  I  wUl  not 
stand  by  while  the  subway  is  allowed  to 
wither  from  failure  of  the  Pedera;!  Gov- 
ernment to  honor  its  obligation. 
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CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OP  A  NOM- 
INATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  Jr.,  of 
Arizona,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
was  referred  to  that  committee  on  May 
13.  1971,  and  that  the  nomination  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  appropriate  consid- 
eration and  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
granted  official  leave  of  the  Senate  from 
duty  to  the  close  of  business  Thursday, 
May  27.  1971. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN   STRATEGIC 
ARMS   LIMITATION   TALKS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  President  Nixon  for  a 
truly  significant  breakthrough  in  our 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  The  an- 
noimcement  at  12  noon  today  may  weU 
go  down  in  history  as  the  first  real 
breakthrough  in  the  armament  race  and 
the  first  real  bresikthrough  in  our  situa- 
tion in  the  cold  war  since  World  War  n. 

President  Nixon's  brief  announcement 
today,  coupled  with  the  announcement 
in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  people,  that  an  imderstanding  had 
been  reached  on  an  antiballlstic  missile 
limitation  and  on  offensive  weapons  lim- 
itation is  something  we  have  all  hoped, 
worked,  and  prayed  for,  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  that  President  Nixon  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  his  efforts,  his  in- 
terest, his  initiative,  and  his  leadership 
in  this  area,  because  all  of  us  know,  and 
particularly  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
oiu*  civilization  is  now  in  a  plateau  area, 
where  each  side  has  more  or  less  caught 
up  with  the  other,  and  Is  looking  to  the 
other  to  see  how  far  they  must  leapfrog 
in  this  very  serious  escalation. 

Today's  announcement  by  President 
Nixon  tells  us  there  does  not  have  to  be 
another  leapfrog,  that  there  may  be  a 
permanent  plateau,  a  permanent  level- 
ing of  armaments,  a  permanent  halt  in 
the  cold  war,  and  a  permanent  modus 
operandi  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

I  think  this  Is  a  historic  day  and 
moment.  The  President  is  to  be  highly 
commended  and  I  hope  we  can  make  such 
an  ABM  limitation  and  offensive  weapon 
limitation  this  year,  as  the  President  in- 
dicated we  would  probably  be  able  to  do, 
in  view  of  the  joint  announcement  from 
Moscow  and  Washington  today. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
leadership  and  I  am  proud  we  have 
reached  this  pinnacle  of  toning  down  and 
stopping  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  commend  the  President  for  the 
success  which  he  has  so  far  achieved  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  limitation  of  armaments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  recognized  on  my  own  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  now 
there  is  some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel, to  use  a  time-worn  phrase,  in  these 
negotiations  which  have  been  going  on 
for  so  long  in  both  Helsinki  and  Vienna. 

I  think  much  credit  should  go  to  the 
chiefs  of  state  of  both  nations  for  their 
being  able  to  reach  an  accommodation  in 
this  area.  I  think  much  credit  should  go 
to  Gerard  C.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  representing  this  coimtry 
in  these  talks. 

I  am  hopeftd  that  some  time  this 
year — and  I  believe  the  words  "this 
year"  are  used  in  the  President's 
statement — means  that  in  an  offensive 
and  defensive  capacity  it  will  be  possible 
to  reach  a  further  accommodation  and 
bring  about  a  limitation  of  arms  in  both 
categories.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see 
that  achieved;  I  would  like  to  see  termi- 
nated the  process  that  provides  ever-In- 
creasing appropriations  with  which  to 
build  weapons  of  destruction.  I  would  Like 
to  see  diverted  a  great  portion  of  those 
funds,  to  matters  that  concern  the  needs 
and  the  welfare  of  our  respective  peot^es. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  commend  the  President.  I  think  this 
Is  a  very,  very  good  sign. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

I  conclude  with  the  observation  that 
this  could  well  be  the  most  significant 
breakthrough  for  world  peace  in  this 
century.  I  hope  that  action  will  come 
about  this  year. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  most  important  date  in  Cuban 
history.  On  May  20,  1902,  the  fiag  of 
the  newborn  Republic  fluttered  over  a 
free  Cuba  for  the  first  time.  The  Cuban 
struggle  for  independence  had  been  long 
and  bloody,  but  our  relations  with 
the  Cubsoi  people  were  sympathetic 
throughout  their  stniggle.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  brave  men  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  theh-  home- 
land. 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Amer- 
Icsm  Revolution  and  by  the  movements 
for  independence  in  the  other  Spanish 
colonies  in  America  under  the  leadership 
of  such  great  men  as  Simon  BoUvar  and 
Jose  de  San  Martin,  the  Cuban  people 
began  a  long  struggle  for  independence 
early  in  the  19th  century. 

It  is  little  known  that  a  close  relation- 
ship existed  between  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  those  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  dur- 
ing our  struggle  for  independence.  Cuban 
voluntary  militia  fought  against  the 
EngUsh  forces  in  places  such  as  Mobile. 
Pensacola,  and  St.  Augustine.  Several 
documents  of  the  Continental  Army 
show  that  money  donated  by  the  Cuban 
people  and  collected  by  Admiral  De 
Grasse  helped  to  finance  the  most  criti- 
cal campaign  of  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Battle  of  Yorktown.  When  the 
people  of  C^uba  were  ready  to  start  their 
own  movement  for  independence,  they 
counted  our  Nation  as  a  friend. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  first  Cuban 
revolutionary  uprisings  was  known  as 
Soles  y  Rayos  de  Bolivar — Suns  and  Rays 
of  Bolivar — organized  in  1823.  This  revolt 
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failed,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  "of  a 
close  relationship  between  Cuban  pevo- 
luUonaries  and  the  American  people. 
Many  of  the  revolutionaries  were  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile.  Among!  the 
exiles  that  came  to  the  United  Stated  was 
the  poet  Jose  Maria  Heredia,  who  w$s  to 
become  known  to  Spanish  Americails  as 
the  "Cantor  del  Niagara,"  for  a  poeiti  he 
wrote  in  the  United  States  praising  the 
beauty  of  the  American  counti-yside  and 
Niagara  Falls. 

As  the  independence  developed,  the 
Spanish  colonial  government  bedame 
despotic,  and  Increasingly  arbitrary]  and 
vindictive  toward  the  Cuban  free)dom 
fighters.  Between  1848  and  1851,1  the 
United  States  was  the  scene  for  th4  or- 
ganization of  an  expeditionary  forae  to 
liberate  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  Cuban 
flag  was  unfurled  in  the  friendly  breezes 
of  the  United  States.  In  1850,  Ge4eral 
Narclsco  Lopez  sailed  with  about  600  toen 
including  many  American  sympathizers 
for  Cuba.  After  holding  Cuban  grovm^  for 
some  time,  they  were  forced  to  reemljark. 
The  time  to  free  Cuba  had  not  yetj  ar- 
rived. The  following  year.  General  L4Dpez 
returned  to  Cuba  with  about  400  men,  in- 
cluding more  than  150  American  volun- 
teers commanded  by  retired  Colonel  Crit- 
tenden of  Kentucky.  At  first  they  kere 
victorious,  but  victory  did  not  last  Ipng, 
as  many  died  on  the  battlefield  and  otjhers 
like  General  Lopez  and  Colonel  Critten- 
den were  executed  after  capture  by^  the 
Spanish  Government. 

Again,  in  1868.  the  cry  for  Ubertyjwas 
heard  as  the  Cuban  people  took  up  irma 
and  for  10  years  valiantly  struggleid  to 
free  their  country  from  alien  rule.  More 
than  250,000  people  lost  their  lives  fes  a 
result  of  the  war  which  settled  tn  a  d;ad- 
lock. 

In  the  troubled  hours  of  d<feat 
emerged  the  figure  of  Jose  Marti — ^poet- 
patriot-leader  of  men.  When  he  was  only 
16  years  old.  he  was  already  a  political 
prisoner  for  his  ideals  of  liberty.  For 
most  of  his  adult  life  he  was  in  exile, 
wandering  through  the  American  Con- 
tinent carrying  with  him  the  storjr  of 
the  Ciiban  struggle  for  Independence.  In 
the  United  States  from  1880  to  189$.  he 
organized  the  Cuban  Insurrection.  Ci>ban 
exiles  that  had  come  by  the  hundreds  to 
Tampa.  Key  West,  and  New  York  wor- 
shipped him.  They  sacrificed  everytjiing 
but  the  barest  necessities  of  life  foi?  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

On  Pdaruary  24.  1895,  the  new  cijy  of 
freedom  was  launched.  Marti  was  i  one 
of  the  first  men  to  land  in  Cuba  $fter 
16  years  of  exile,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  die  In  battle  as  a  hero  on  May  19  of 
the  same  year.  But.  there  were  other 
great  men  to  continue  the  movement. 

When  news  of  the  cruel  repressloti  by 
the  Spanish  Government  of  the  Cuban 
people  reached  the  United  States,  the 
American  people  were  horrified.  Cotidi- 
tlons  grew  worse  in  1898.  Spanish-Ameri- 
can relations  became  more  strained;  On 
February  15.  1898,  the  battleship  Mtiine 
blew  up  in  Havana  Harbor,  and  ;war 
with  Spain  became  a  reality. 

On  AprU  16,  1898,  the  U.S.  Sejiate 
passed  three  resolutions  calling  on  Sjyain 
to  withdraw  from  Cuba,  authorizing;  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces,  land 
recognizing  that  the  people  of  Cuba  '  are, 


and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent." Another  resolution  presented 
by  the  late  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller  of 
Colorado  was  passed  stating  that  the 
United  States  "disclaims  any  intention 
to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or 
control  over  Cidba.  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island  would  be  left  to  Its 
people." 

The  stories  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States 
are  splendid  examples  of  what  can  be 
achieved  in  a  free  and  democratic  soci- 
ety through  hard  work  and  determined 
effort. 

History  has  proved  that  no  dictator- 
ship has  ever  succeeded  In  holding  a  peo- 
ple in  bondage  forever.  On  this  69th  an- 
niversary of  the  Cuban  Republic,  I  £mi 
sure  I  speak  for  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  sending 
our  best  virishes  to  our  Cuban  friends  and 
citizens. 

The  United  States  thus  joined  the 
Cuban  people  in  their  drive  for  inde- 
pendence from  Spain.  When  the  ravages 
of  the  war  were  over,  the  United  States 
withdrew,  allowing  the  Cuban  people 
to  exercise  their  independence. 

On  May  20,  1902,  the  lone  star  fiag  of 
Cuba  fiuttered  for  the  first  time  over  a 
free  Cuba.  This  is  a  proud  date  in  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  both  countries. 

Today,  the  Cuban  people  live  under  a 
Communist  regime  Imposed  upon  them 
by  a  large  military  apparatus,  and  Cuban 
exiles,  more  than  800,000  of  them  have 
once  again  come  to  our  shores  in  search 
of  freedom. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  Cuban 
people  have  made  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able transition.  They  have  gone  from  a 
state  of  almost  complete  dependence  to 
arrive  at  a  position  of  notable  success 
and  achievement  in  this  country  at  this 
time. 

More  than  83  percent  of  the  Cuban 
exiles  are  completely  self-supporting. 
Hundreds  of  the  more  than  2,000  med- 
ical doctors  who  fled  to  this  country  are 
successfully  practicing  medlcdne  after 
having  studied  to  pass  the  medical  ex- 
ams. In  Miami  alone,  more  than  9,500 
businesses  are  owned  by  Cubans.  Some 
49  percent  of  the  Cuban  families  own 
their  homes  and  about  22  percent  more 
are  In  the  process  of  buying  one.  At  the 
University  of  Florida,  Cuban  students 
have  maintained  grades  generally  above 
the  university  average. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  an 
essay  which  relates  to  the  Cuban  contri- 
bution to  the  American  independence 
£ind  a  brief  essay  about  Jos6  Marti. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  CTJBAK  CONTBIBtrnON  TO  THE  Amesican 
INDEPETTOKNCK 

(By  Eduardo  J.  Tejera) 
The  War  of  Independence  ot  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  was  a  popular  struggle  for  the  Amer- 
icas and  for  Cut^,  where  It  earned  the  un- 
derstanding and  joy  of  Its  people.  For  the 
Latin  Americans,  the  Independence  of  their 
northern  neighbor  meant  the  awakening  of  a 
new  era.  For  the  Cubans,  the  historic  event 
did  not  come  unexpectedly;  the  emerging 
American  Republic  ooncurred,  more  or  less, 
with  a  hybrid  Cuban  nationalistic  spirit, 
forged  by  the  guiding  minorities.  The  Influ- 


ence of  the  American  and  Prenoh  Revolutloiu 
are  well  known,  and  their  spirit  has  become 
a  model  for  the  Constitutions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

However,  little  Is  known  about  the  collab- 
oration and  active  participation  offered  by 
the  Cubans  to  the  Continental  Army  of 
General  George  Washington.  The  participa- 
tion of  the  Venezuelan  leader.  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  is  well  known,  and  perhaps  that  of 
other  leading  hemispheric  figures  as  well. 
Little  knowledge  exists  concerning  the  col- 
laboration of  many  other  personalities.  In 
this  short  essay,  we  wish  to  bring  to  light  an 
historical  incident  that,  unfortunately,  has 
passed  inadvertently  by  many  Cubans  and 
Americans,  as  weU  as  by  the  most  noted 
historians  of  both  countries.  We  refer  to  the 
crucial  economic  aid  provided  by  the  ladiet 
of  Havana  (senoras  de  La  Habana)  to  the 
French  General  Rochambeau  and  to  the 
American  General  George  Washington,  thus 
establishing  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
American  Independence. 

In  a  very  important  book  of  the  American 
historian  Stephen  Bonsai,  entitled  When 
the  French  Were  Here:  A  Narrative  of  the 
Sojourn  of  the  French  Forces  in  America 
and  Their  Contribution  to  the  Yorktown 
Campaign,  the  author  points  out.  with  sup- 
porting documentation,  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  the  economic  aid  of  the  Cuban 
wwnen  to  the  Continental  Army  at  George 
Washington.  This  fact  we  shall  try  to  eluci- 
date in  more  detailed  form. 

«  •  •  •  • 

While  the  forces  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington fought  against  the  English  Army  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  strug- 
gle raged  as  much  In  the  South  as  In  the 
North  of  the  emerging  Nation,  the  French 
Fleet,  composed  of  twenty-three  frigates,  was 
entering  the  AntiUes  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  De  Grasse.  King  Louis  XVI  sent  his 
naval  squadron  to  the  Americans  to  protect 
and  aid  the  Continental  Army  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  to  neutralize  the  English  naval 
power  on  American  waters,  and  to  actively 
collaborate  In  conjunction  with  George 
Washington  and  the  French  General  Roch- 
ambeau. The  French  Fleet  arrived  to  Cape 
Haltlen  (on  the  northern  coast  of  Haiti)  on 
July  16.  1781.  There,  three  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Rochambeau  were  awaiting  Admiral  De 
Grasse.  These  three  letters  are  most  fxmda- 
mental  In  order  to  understand  and  perceive 
the  source  of  the  participation  of  the  French 
Naval  Fleet  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Within  their  content  are  military 
orders  from  General  Rochambeau  to  De 
Grasse,  and  together  these  two  Generals 
made  strategic  plans  for  the  Yorktown  Cam- 
paign. It  would  not  be  an  overstatement  to 
afflrm  that  these  documents  were  the  ground- 
work upon  which  plans  were  made  for  the 
participation  of  De  Grasse  In  the  famous 
battle  which  proved  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  first  letter  was  a  request  from  Ro- 
chambeau to  Admiral  De  Grasse  to  recruit 
troops  to  return  with  him.  The  decision,  for 
a  landing  place  In  the  United  States,  was 
left  to  De  Grasse's  judgment,  although  In 
the  letter,  Rochambeau  showed  preference 
for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  site. 

The  second  letter,  dated  June  6.  1781,  Is 
from  our  viewpoint  the  most  Important.  In 
It  General  Rochambeau  expresses  to  De 
Grasse  the  indispensable  need  for  raising  the 
considerable  sum  of  1.200.000  llvres,  In  order 
to  finance  the  "Yorktown  Campaign"  against 
the  English  General  CornwalUs.  The  econom- 
ic situation  of  the  Continental  Army  was 
very  critical  and  even  the  capable  financier 
of  the  Revolution.  Robert  Morris,  was  unable 
to  devise  a  formula  for  obtaining  new  credit. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  economic  situation  was 
more  alarming  and  pressing  than  generally 
estimated. 

The  third  letter  from  Rochambeau  to  De 
Grasse.  dated  June  11, 1781.  informed  him  of 
the  strategic  outline  of  the  War.  Likewise. 
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he  Informed  De  Grasse  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Americans  found  them- 
gelves.  In  Rochambeau's  own  words:  "I  must 
not  conceal  from  you,  Monsieur,  that  the 
Americans  are  at  the  end  of  their  resources, 
tliat  Washington  will  not  have  half  of  the 
troops  he  is  reckoned  to  have,  and  that  I 
believe,  though  he  is  sUent  on  that,  that  at 
present  he  does  not  have  6000  men,  that  M. 
de  LaPayette  does  not  have  1000  regulars 
with  militia  to  defend  Virginia  .  .  ." »  With- 
in such  a  dismal  scene,  the  most  decisive  bat- 
tle for  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

began. 

Prom  this  correspondence,  one  may  clearly 
understand  the  economic  and  strategic  origin 
of  the  Yorktown  campaign.  We  can  also  note 
the  great  responsibility  placed  upon  De 
Orasse.  He  alone  had  to  decide  the  place 
where  the  French  Fleet  would  disembark  in 
the  United  States  and  he  was  also  responsible 
for  the  raising  of  the  considerable  sum  for 
the  military  campaign.  If  his  efforts  had 
proved  a  failure,  the  final  outcome  of  the 
War  of  Independence  would  have  probably 
taken  a  path  contrary  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  rebels.  The  naval  historian  Charles  Lee 
Lewis  has  stated  In  this  respect  that  ".  .  . 
It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that,  without 
De  Grasse's  timely  assistance,  all  the  efforts 
of  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Rochambeau 
would  have  been  barren  of  decisive  re- 
sults .  .  ." « 

Not  only  did  the  French  military  leaders 
discuss  among  themselves  the  critical  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  anti-British  forces; 
but  General  George  Washington  sent  a  most 
alarming  letter  to  Robert  Morris  expressing: 

"I  must  entreat  you.  If  possible,  to  pro- 
cure one  month's  pay  In  specie  for  the  de- 
tachment under  my  command.  Part  of  the 
troops  have  not  been  paid  anything  for  a 
long  time  past  and  have  upon  several  occa- 
sions shown  marks  of  great  discontent.  The 
service  they  are  going  upon  Is  disagreeable 
to  the  Northern  regiments;  but  I  make  no 
doubt  that  a  douceur  of  a  little  hard  money 
would  put  them  In  proper  temper.  If  the 
whole  sum  cannot  be  obtained,  a  part  of  It 
will  be  better  than  none,  as  It  may  be  dis- 
tributed In  proportion  to  the  respective 
wants  and  claims  of  the  men." » 

The  economic  problems  very  much  alarmed 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  They  knew 
that  an  army  living  In  miserable  conditions, 
no  matter  how  strong  their  ideals  of  free- 
dom were,  could  not  abide  the  demoraliza- 
tion created  by  poverty,  lack  of  food  supplies 
and  clothing.  The  truth  is  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  troops  fought  barefoot  and  with- 
out uniforms,  using  old  clothes  and  what- 
ever rags  they  cotUd  find.  It  is  evident  that 
these  men  fought  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  great  ideal  and  with  the  tenacity  charac- 
teristic of  liberation  armies. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  the  financial 
situation  of  the  rebel  army  did  not  Improve. 
Instead,  the  crisis  worsened.  Robert  Morris 
replied  to  Washington's  letter,  reporting  bad 
news.  "I  have  announced,  Your  Excellency, 
of  the  sad  situation  in  matters  of  money, 
and  I  doubt  very  much,  that  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  pay  a  month's  salary  to  your  detach- 
ment, as  you  wish.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
It  will  be  better  not  to  raise  false  expecta- 
tions in  that  sense."  ♦ 

This  was  a  blow  for  which  General  Wash- 
ington was  not  prepared,  as  he  believed  It 
would  be  possible  to  print  more  Continental 
dollars.  However,  even  this  was  impossible, 
for  there  was  no  "hard  money"  that  is,  gold 
to  use  as  security  for  the  bills. 

The  critical  financial  situation  profoundly 
worried  the  American  General  for  he  knew 
that  under  such  conditions  the  morale  of 
the  troops  would  diminish.  The  historian 
Stephen  Bonsai  has  written  in  this  respect: 
"When  the  zero  hoxu-  of  the  Revolution  came, 
Washington  found  himself  in  great  embar- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


rasement".  In  reference  to  the  battle  spirit 
of  the  troops  were  near  mutiny,  and  none  of 
the  men  from  the  Northern  states  wished  to 
go  South".* 

This  was  the  real  situation  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  in  the  beginxLing  of  what  would 
be  the  most  decisive  military  encounter  at 
the  revolutionary  campaign.  The  victory  of 
Yorktown  vrould  take  the  rebels  to  inevitable 
triumph  resulting  in  the  permanent  expul- 
sion of  the  British  from  American  territory. 
Apart  from  the  French  collaboration,  also 
of  great  Importance,  what  Washington 
needed  the  most  was  urgent  economic  sup- 
port. Only  a  large  amoimt  of  money  could 
save  the  Continental  Army  from  such  a  criti- 
cal conjecture.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  role 
played  by  the  funds  brought  by  Admiral  De 
Grasse  and  collected  in  Cuba,  due  to  the  ad- 
mirable and  geneax>us  donation  of  the  ladies 
0/  Havana. 

•  •  •  •  • 

After  reading  the  three  letters  sent  by 
General  Rochambeau,  Admiral  De  Grasse 
made  several  decisions  of  great  hlsitorloal 
importauice  for  humanity — decisions  that 
would  eventtially  turn  the  course  of  history. 
He  chose  to  keep  as  many  ships  as  possible 
within  his  Fleet,  thus  maintaining  at  all 
times  naval  superiority  over  the  British. 
Then,  after  careful  consideration,  he  chose  to 
disembark  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  As  we  are  today  aware,  due  to  these  mo- 
mentous decisions  made  by  De  Grasse,  the 
covirse  of  the  War  took  a  turn  in  favor  of 
the  rebels. 

In  Cape  Haltlen,  De  Orasse  recruited  more 
than  3000  men.  These  troops  remained  imder 
the  orders  of  the  French  officer  M.  Claude 
Henri  Saint-Simon  (the  same  man  that  lat- 
ter founded  a  philosophical  doctrine  that 
carries  his  name).  Numerous  black  mllltla, 
recruited  in  Cape  Haltlen  and  Port-au- 
Prince,  also  Joined  the  expedition.  However. 
the  task  of  recruiting  troops  proved  to  be 
less  troublesome  than  the  raising  of  the 
funds  that  Rochambeau  had  requested  in 
his  letter  of  June  6.  Even  In  a  prosperoxis 
town  such  as  Cape  Haltlen,  the  collection  of 
such  a  big  sum — 1.200.000  llvres — proved  to 
be  a  most  difficult  task. 

De  Grasse's  initial  Intent  was  to  obtain  the 
funds  through  the  influence  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  Cape  Haltlen,  M.  De  LUllancourt, 
might  have  had  upon  the  Public  Treasury. 
However,  this  effort  failed,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Lllllancourt  did  not  wish  to  risk  such 
a  large  sum  of  money.*  A  second  attempt  by 
De  Grasse  also  failed.  In  this  one  he  pledged 
his  own  plantations  in  Haiti  and  his  TUly  es- 
tate in  France  as  collateral  for  the  loan.  Cap- 
tain de  Caritte  of  the  frigate  Bourgogne  like- 
wise offered  his  plantation  on  the  Islands. 
These  offers  give  an  idea  of  the  unseltlsh 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  two  men,  for  they 
did  not  hesitate  In  risking  their  vast  Interests 
for  a  cause  that  In  many  respects  was  foreign 
to  them.^ 

A  third  attempt  by  De  Grasse  had  a  better 
outcome.  This  time  the  Admiral  made  contact 
with  the  Director  General  of  Santo  Domingo's 
customs,  the  Marquis  de  Salavedra,  then  re- 
siding in  Cape  Haltlen.  The  poniard  ex- 
pressed that  although  he  could  not  help  him 
personally,  due  to  laclc  of  sufficient  money  In 
the  Colony  of  Santo  Domingo,  he  vould  ar- 
range a  contact  in  Havana  that  would  be  of 
help  In  extending  credit.  De  Grasse  was  so 
enthusiastic  about  this  possibility  that  be 
sent  three  of  his  best  frigates,  among  them 
the  Aigrette  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Saint-Simon  sailed  from  Cape  Haltlen  on  the 
last  days  of  July  of  1781.  Meantime.  De 
Grasse  also  dispatched  the  frigate  Concorde 
with  a  letter  to  Rochambeau.  In  this  letter, 
dated  July  28,  De  Grasse  gave  an  explicit 
account  of  all  the  events  that  had  occurred 
within  the  past  weeks.  He  Informed  Rocham- 
beau that  so  far  he  had  recruited  an  army 
of  3000  men.  plus  100  artillerymen.  10  can- 
nons  and    other   matertaL    Above   all,    he 


stated  that:  "The  Saint-Domlngue  (Haitie) 
Colony  has  no  money,  but  I  will  send  a 
frigate  to  Havana  m  quest  of  it,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  receiving  this  amount:  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  llvres."  When 
this  letter  reached  Rochambeau's  hands,  it 
flUed  him  with  Joy  for  It  was  the  flr«t  good 
news  in  months,  and  it  promised  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  phase  in  the  War. 

*  »  •  •  • 
The   frigate  Aigrette,   the  fastest  in  the 

French  Pleet,  was  chosen  to  coUect  the  funds 
in  Havana.  Although  extremely  dangerous 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  British  Fleet 
in  the  waters  of  the  Carlbbe«m.  tlie  French 
ship  and  two  reinforcements  were  able  to 
saU  to  Havana  safely. 

The  contacts  in  Havana  were  Lieutenant 
General  and  new  Governor  of  Cuba.  Juan 
Manuel  de  Cagigal  and  bis  aide-de-canap,  don 
Francisco  de  Miranda,  the  future  forerunner 
of  the  Spanish  American  independence. 
Oaglgal  was  well  known  for  his  adventurous 
spirit  as  well  as  for  his  commercial  ambi- 
tions. He  bad  already  participated  in  other 
Spanish  expeditions  against  the  EIngllsh  In 
American  territory. 

The  history  of  Miranda,  one  of  the  main 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  Amerloan  Independ- 
ence, is  well  known.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, his  decisive  participation  in  the  coUec- 
tlon  of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  the 
Yorktown  Campaign  Is  one  of  the  least 
known  aspects  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Miranda,  to- 
gether with  a  few  other  Cubans  (Creoles) 
were  the  persons  who  organized  the  collec- 
tion of  the  funds  requested  by  Saint-Simon. 
Although  collected  from  several  different 
sources,  the  main  and  principal  group  was 
the  ladies  of  Havana.  They  offered  their 
Jewelry  and  their  diamonds — their  wealth — 
to  the  American  cause.* 

Charles  Lee  Lewis,  historian  and  biographer 
of  De  Grasee,  having  done  research  in  the 
Archives  of  France,  and  as  such,  able  to  ex- 
amine the  original  letters  and  dociunente 
of  the  French  Admiral,  has  said  about  the 
Cuban  ladies,  "The  public  treasury  was  assist- 
ed by  Individuals,  ladles,  even  offering  their 
diamonds.  Five  hours  after  the  arrival  ot  tlie 
frigate  Aigrette,  sent  by  De  Orasse,  the  sum 
of  1.200.000  llvres  was  delivered  on  board."' 
The  efforts  of  Miranda  were  Instrumental  In 
this  endeavor.  Due  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  authorities,  he  helped  organize  the 
vast  collection. 

The  contributions  of  the  ladiet  of  Havana 
and  merchants  were  decisive  in  the  collection 
of  the  funds,  for  due  to  these  generous  con- 
tributions, the  larger  part  of  the  whole  sum 
was  raised. 

•  *  •  •  • 
This  Is  the  story  of  how  the  Cubans  helped 

in  a  most  effective  manner  the  rebels  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  Their  contribution  was 
decisive  because  the  immense  collected  patri- 
otically in  Havana  financed  the  historic  and 
crucial  Yorktown  Campaign. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  say  that  since  Cuba 
at  that  time  was  a  colony  of  Spain,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  also  Spaniards. 
Although  It  may  be  true  from  a  legalistic 
point  of  view,  It  is  not  so  in  the  "de  facto" 
reality.  This  Is  supportable  by  the  fact  that 
the  Creole  Cubans  had  already  had  a  na- 
tional experience  and,  in  many  ways,  their 
habits,  customs  and  especially  Interest  were 
In  opposition  and  even  frank  antagonism  with 
those  of  Spain. 

Only  thirty  years  later,  two  great  Cubans 
openly  advocated  home  rule  for  the  Island, 
and  one  of  them  would  later  become  a  fer- 
vent separatist.  We  are  referlng  to  Father 
Jose  Caballero  and  Father  Felix  Varela.  two 
forerunners  of  the  Cuban  independence  that 
we  are  remembering  today. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Cubans  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  their  total  support  to  the 
French  and  rebel  forces,  the  Spanish  crown 
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was  slow  and  Insincere  In  their  vague  rrom- 
Isea  of  help.  This  may  serve  as  furthcf  evi- 
dence of  the  differences  existing  betwe^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  an^  the 
Iberian  Spaniards  as  far  as  their  feelings  to- 
ward the  Independence  of  the 
Colonies  Is  concerned. 

•  •  •  • 

The  French  Fleet  sailed  from  Cape  Hf Itlen 
on  August  5,  1781.  On  August  14,  the  cinvoy 
found  Itself  only  three  leagues  north  of  Ma- 
t^^pyim  (Cuba),  where  it  was  joined  b^  the 
Aigrette  with  Its  "percious  cargo  of  1,300,000 
llvre«"  '0  De  Grasse  Immediately  wrotp  the 
good  news  to  Bochambeau.  In  his  letter  of 
Augxist  25,  De  Orasse  related  to  Rodham- 
beau  the  generous  gesture  and  solidarity  of 
the  Cuban  ladles  and  bow  they  had  dobated 
their  money  and  Jewelry.  He  also  Informed 
the  General  that  the  Fleet  would  arrive  at 
Chesapeake  Bay  on  August  30,  1781.^ 

After  a  long  and  alow  voyage,  the  flench 
Fleet  reached  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  August 
30.  The  news  of  De  Grasse's  arrival  wete  re- 
ceived by  General  Washington  at  Cl)ester, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  5.  The  goo<)  news 
travelled  fast  and  Immediately  started  a 
chain  reaction  of  joy  and  happiness  aimong 
the  townsmen.  Rochambeau's  aide-de-camp. 
M.  Closen,  wrote  In  his  personal  diary:  'We 
saw  In  the  distance  General  Washington 
shaking  hla  hat  and  a  white  hsundketichlef, 
and  showing  signs  of  g^eat  joy.  Rochambeau 
had  scarcely  landed  when  Washington,  usu- 
ally so  cool  and  composed,  fell  Into  his  ^rms; 
the  great  news  had  arrived;  De  Grassy  had 
come"  >» 

«  •  •  • 

With  the  money  the  American  and  French 
leaders  began  to  defray  the  vast  ezj^ndl- 
tures  of  the  Southern  Campaign.  The  i  Con- 
tinental Army,  together  with  the  much- 
needed  French  collaboration  fought  sutcess- 
fully  the  British  forces  of  General  Com- 
wallls  In  Torktown,  Virginia.  The  FYench 
Fleet  played  an  important  role,  perhaps  even 
crucial.  In  the  battle  by  not  permlttlrig  the 
British  supplies  to  reach  OomwaUls.  After  a 
few  days  of  savage  battle,  the  British  troops, 
surrounded  by  the  rebels,  were  forced  t^  sur- 
sender.  The  capitulation  of  Yorktowij  was 
signed  on  October  31,  1781.  From  thl^  date 
on  the  American  victory  was  well  secur^,  al- 
though sporadic  fighting  continued  'until 
1783.  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1783  established, 
finally,    the    American    Independence* 

The  War  of  Independence  had  ended  and 
tlie  world  wltneesesd  the  birth  of  tht  first 
modem  experiment  In  republican  govern- 
ment. I 

Considering  the  critical  economic)  and 
moral  situation  of  the  Continental  Army 
In  the  early  months  of  1781,  it  seems  that 
the  Cuban  contribution  to  the  rebels  was 
fundamental  and  of  the  upmost  Importance. 
Only  a  strong  dosage  of  financial  assistance 
seemed  to  have  been  able  to  save  the  Akneri- 
cans.  This  was,  precisely,  the  historic  Im- 
portance of  the  Immense  resources  collected 
in  Cuba  thanks,  in  great  part,  to  the  ladies 
of  Havana. 

The  distinguished  historian  StepheniBon- 
sal  labelled  the  Cuban  contribution  as  fund- 
amental. He  said  that  ".  .  .  the  million  that 
was  supplied  Salnt-Slmon  to  pay  the  troops 
by  the  ladies  of  Havana,  may.  In  trulth,  be 
regarded  as  the  BOTTOM  DOLLARS  ^ON 
WHICH  THE  EDIFICE  OF  AMERICA^  IN- 
DEPENDENCE WAS  ERECTED"  '« 


In  conclusion,  this  Is  the  story  of  hotar  the 
Cubans  offered  imniinent  services  ti  the 
American  cause.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  not  a 
well-known  story,  an  historical  dattunj  usu- 
ally absent  In  most  textbooks  and  volumes 
of  8p>eclallst8.  Posterity  tended  to  ignore  this 
historical  fact.  However,  there  Is  ampli  and 
authentic  documentation  available,  at  Is 
about  time,  that  even  though  this  historical 
fact  hM  remained  burled  for  so  manyjyears 
under  the  heavy  dust  of  the  forgotten  sielves 


of  history.  It  demands  an  Immediate  re- 
evaluatlon  and  dlvulgence.  But,  above  all, 
we  hope  that  It  will  place  the  truth  In  Its 
rightful  place. 
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Jost  MaetI  and  Mat  20 
(By  Rafael  Fermoselle-Ldpez) 

On  Cuban  Independence  Day,  one  must 
give  recognition  to  a  remarkable  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Freedom — 
Jos*  Julian  Marti.  His  dedication,  his  In- 
flexible will-power,  and  his  imdlsmaylng  faith 
In  the  struggle  for  Cuban  Independence  made 
his  Ideal  come  true.  The  major  aim  In  this 
essay  Is  to  bring  to  the  American  public  this 
great  man's  work  and  thinking,  which  reflect 
his  iDve  for  Cube  and  his  love  for  Justice 
and  Freedom.  Jos*  Marti  represents  the 
spirit  of  a  free  and  Independent  people. 

Jos*  Marti  was  bom  of  Spanish  par- 
ents on  January  28.  1853,  In  a  modest  home 
in  Havana.  He  completed  his  elementary  edu- 
cation In  a  neighborhood  school  where  he 
showed  great  Interest  for  books.  His  family 
was  too  poor  to  send  him  to  secondary  school, 
but  he  had  gained  the  affection  of  the  head 
master  of  a  local  high  school,  Don  Rafael 
Maria  Mendlve,  who  began  to  finance  the 
youth's  education. 

When  Cuban  revolutionaries  began  an 
armed  struggle  for  Independence  in  1868, 
professor  Mendlve  took  part  In  the  activities, 
and  was  arrested  and  his  school  closed  down. 
The  imprisonment  of  Marti  and  his  best 
friend,  Fermln  Valdez  Domlnguez  followed 
shortly,  for  writing  a  letter  to  a  fellow  stu- 
dent admonishing  him  for  joining  the  Span- 
ish colonial  army.  The  two  friends  had  also 
published  an  underground  student  news- 
paper. La  Patria  Libre,  which  was  critical  of 
the  Spanish  government  of  the  Island.  Dur- 


ing the  trial  both  boys  claimed  responslbll- 
Ity  for  writing  the  letter  in  an  attempt  to 
protect  each  other,  but  Martl's  arguments 
were  more  convincing.  Marti  was  only  six- 
teen years  old  when  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
years  of  hard  labor  in  the  San  Lazaro 
quarries. 

Aft«-  serving  six  months  of  his  sentence, 
Marti  was  deported  to  Spctin  as  a  result  of 
his  parent's  efforts  to  have  the  sentence 
reduced.  However,  the  young  man's  body  and 
soul  had  already  been  scarred  by  prison  life. 
While  in  Spain.  Marti  continued  to  defend 
t  le  right  of  Cuba  to  be  free  and  published 
a  book  on  the  inhumane  treatment  of  po- 
litical prisoners  In  Cuba.  To  continue  his 
education,  Marti  registered  at  the  Central 
University  In  Madrid  and  supported  himself 
with  the  meager  wages  he  made  as  a  private 
tutor.  Later  he  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Zaragoza,  where  he  graduated  in  1874 
with  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  licentiate 
In  Law. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  education 
Marti  traveled  to  Paris  and  to  Mexico,  where 
his  family  was  now  residing.  On  arrival,  he 
found  his  family  barely  making  a  living  by 
sarwlng  clothes  for  wealthy  families  and  uni- 
forms for  the  Mexican  army.  He  began  to 
earn  a  living  by  writing  for  Mexican  news- 
papers and  magazines.  He  also  wrote  poetry, 
translated  a  book  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  wrote 
a  theatrical  sketch,  Amor  con  amor  se  paga 
( The  Wages  of  Love  is  Love) . 

The  political  situation  in  Mexico  was 
tense.  Ujxjn  the  death  of  PresldeTit  Juarez, 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  President  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  assumed  the  presidency. 
Marti  made  friends  among  government  offl- 
cials  and  participated  in  i»rty  I»lltlc8,  urg- 
ing President  Lerdo  to  run  for  office  In  the 
1875  elections.  General  Porflrlo  Diaz  led  the 
opposition,  but  was  defeated.  F^ollowe^8  of 
Diaz  revolted  against  the  government  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  Lerdo.  Diaz  was  then 
recognized  as  President  by  the  Congress.  The 
fear  of  reprisals  by  the  new  government  and 
the  fact  that  after  two  years  his  earnings 
were  only  moderate  made  Marti  decide  to 
leave  the  country. 

While  in  Mexico.  Marti  had  read  about  the 
progressive  Ideas  and  reforms  being  carried 
out  by  President  Ruflno  Barrloe  In  Guate- 
mala, so  he  decided  to  move  to  the  Central 
American  Republic,  where  he  arrived  in 
March  of  1877.  Before  long,  Marti  was  ap- 
IxTlnted  professor  of  History  and  philosophy 
at  the  Normal  school.  He  then  returned  to 
Mexico  to  marry  a  Cuban  girl.  Carmen  Zayas 
Bazan,  whom  he  had  met  there,  and  returned 
with  her  to  Guatemala. 

In  1878  the  war  for  independence  which 
had  begun  in  Cuba  ten  years  earlier  ended  In 
a  pact  between  the  two  contending  forces. 
Spain  granted  a  general  amnesty  and  prom- 
ised greater  self  government  and  a  status  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  provinces  In  Spain.  Some 
of  the  Cuban  leaders,  Including  generals  Ma- 
ceo  and  Maximo  Gomez,  expressed  opposition 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  the  armed 
struggle  was  over.  So,  after  years  of  living 
In  exile,  Marti  and  his  vrtfe  returned  to 
Cuba. 

Upon  his  return  to  Cuba,  Martl  began  to 
work  In  the  Law  offices  of  Nlcolis  Azcarate 
and  Miguel  Vlondl.  and  as  a  teacher  in  a  high 
school.  His  participation  In  cultural  events 
made  him  known  as  a  great  speaker.  His  wife 
bore  him  a  son.  and  his  economic  situation 
became  stabilized.  When  less  than  a  year 
after  the  armistice  Spain  began  to  break  her 
promises,  new  conspiracies  arose  throughout 
the  Island,  and  Martl  Joined  the  movement. 
Open  rebellion  broke  out  on  August  38, 
1879  and  Martl  was  arrested  on  September 
17th.  On  the  25th  he  was  once  again  de- 
ported to  Spain. 

Martl  made  his  way  to  the  United  States 
to  join  other  Cuban  revolutionaries  who  were 
spreading  the  Idea  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Cuba.  On  January  3.  1880,  he  landed  In  New 
York.  Martl  became  Impressed  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  people  of  this  country.  Every- 
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one  seemed  to  work,  everyone  read,  people 
=«med  to  be  their  own  master.  His  own  coun 


Cuban  ootony  In  Tampa  to  give  the  main  ad- 
dress at  a  meeting  of  the  Agramonte  Club, 


^  had  seen  ten  long  years  of  a  fruitless  which  wbb  going  to  organize  a  fund-racing 
5LLie  iTwhlch  more  than  200.000  people  campaign  to  help  finance  the  reyolutdon. 
ha^Ct  the^Uves  and  property  damage  ap-     During  the  visit  he  spoke  In  theclgax  fac 


oroached  500  million  dollars 

The  newly  arrived  rebel  Joined  the  Com- 
mittee that  was  trying  to  further  the  revolu- 
Uon  m  progress  in  Cuba  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Callxto  Garcia.  On  January  24 
Martl  spoke  for  the  first  time  In  the  United 
States  to  a  capacity  audience  at  Steck  Hall. 
The  speech  established  Martl  as  one  of  the 
nrlnclpal  leaders  of  the  revolution.  The  first 
Une  of  his  speech  was  "Duty  U  fulfilled  sim- 
ply and  naturally."  Martl  summoned  all  Cu- 
bans to  unite  In  order  to  carry  out  a  demo- 
cratic revolution.  In  which  there  was  a  place 
for  all,  regardless  of  race  or  social  or  eco- 
nomic status. 

But  when  the  Invading  revoluttlonartee  ar- 
rived in  Cuba  they  were  divided  In  their 
ranks  and  the  leaders  of  the  uprising  were 
delayed  in  landing.  Gradually  hunger  and 
weariness  undermined  the  morale  at  the 
troops,  and  when  General  Garcia  was  cap- 
tured and  the  rebel  troops  were  bottled  tip 
by  a  large  concentration  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
the  revolution  seemed  to  have  faUed.  Thla, 
however,  was  not  the  end  of  the  hopes  of 
Cuba  to  become  independent;  It  was  merely 
an  experience  for  the  final  struggle. 

At  this  time  Martl  was  earning  a  living  as 
an  art  critic  for  two  newspapers.  The  Hour 
and  The  Sun.  but  his  family  life  was  not  a 
happy  one.  His  wife  did  not  understand  her 
husband's  dedication  to  the  caiise  of  Cuban 
Independence.  Because  Martl  chose  the  life 
of  exile  rather  than  to  make  an  act  of  con- 
trition before  the  Spanish  government.  Car- 
men, who  had  Joined  him  *n  New  York,  re- 
turned to  Cuba  to  rive  with  her  father,  tak- 
ing their  son  with  her. 

.\fter  a  brief  stay  in  Venezuela,  Martl  was 
forced  to  return  to  New  York.  He  had  worked 
m  the  country  of  Bolivar  as  a  professor  of 
French  and  Literature  and  had  founded  a 
magazine,  Revista  Venezolana,  which  was 
published  only  twice.  His  Ideas  of  freedom, 
democracy  and  Justice  had  become  trouble- 
some to  the  dictator  Guzman  Blanco 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York  Martl  began 
his  period  of  greatest  literary  production.  He 
was  a  precursor  of  the  new  Modernist  trends 
of  artistic  expression  which  emphasized  es- 
thetic beauty,  even  though  he  conceived  of 
Literature  as  a  means  of  serving  humanity 
and  not  merely  an  artistic  expression.  During 
these  years  Martl  was  at  the  height  of  his 
literary  creativity  and  was  recognized  as  an 
Innovator  otf  trends  by  such  oontemporary 
writers  as  Ruben  Darto  and  Domingo  F.  Sar- 
mlento.  Among  his  books  are  La  Edad  de  Oro 
(1889) ,  a  collection  of  stories  for  children  and 
Versos  Sencillos  ( 1891) .  a  collection  of  poems 
with  a  mixture  of  Neoromantlclsm.  Idealism, 
and  the  new  literary  forms  of  Modernism.  He 
also  alternated  his  literary  production  with 
artWIes  In  such  dlstlngtrlshed  newspapers  as 
The  Sun.  The  Hour  and  The  Evening  Post  In 
New  York,  and  The  Manufacturer  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  also  published  in  the  best  con- 
temporary newspapers  of  Latin  America,  La 
Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  among  them.  In 
both  his  speech  and  his  writings  Martl  ad- 
vanced the  struggle  for  Cuban  independence. 
Martl's  prestige  grew  In  Latin  America 
and  as  a  resuHt  was  asked  by  Uruguay  to  act 
as  its  vice-consul  in  New  York.  In  1950  he 
was  appointed  consul  for  Argentina  and 
representative  of  Paraguay.  That  same  year 
he  represented  Uruguay  at  tlhe  first  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference,  held  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  But  in  1891  Martl  resigned  his 
consular  poets  and  dedicated  himself  to  or- 
ganizing the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United 
States  Into  an  effective  mechanism  for  re- 
volution. His  personal  magnetism  and  vobb- 
tery  of  otwtory  fired  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
the  Cuban  exiles. 
That  same  year,  Martl  was  Invited  by  the 


tortes  and  exhorted  all  resident  Cubtuas,  of 
all  racial  and  social  groups,  to  join  in  the 
new  struggle  for  their  country's  Independ- 
ence. The  goal  of  his  activities  was  to  unite 
all  Cubans  under  one  organlaatlon.  To  do 
this  he  told  them:  "Form  your  ranks."  Ooun- 
tries  are  not  created  by  wishful  thinking  In 
the  depths  of  the  sotil.  .  .  ."  His  formula  for 
the  new  Republic  was  simple,  "With  all,  for 
the  good  of  all".  In  a  few  days  he  was  able 
to  unlite  the  Cubans  In  Tampa. 

Martl  reitumed  to  New  York,  but  soon  was 
back  In  Florida,  this  time  caUed  by  the 
Cuban  oolony  In  Key  West.  The  responae  he 
received  was  like  the  one  he  had  obtained  in 
Tampa.  People  who  had  been  drawn  apart 
throug^ouit  the  years  by  the  setbacks  of  the 
revoluitlon.  rallied  to  the  cause.  Finally,  on 
jian\mry  5,  1892.  he  aocompll^ed  the  forma- 
tion at  a  united  front.  On  that  day,  Martl 
wrote  the  Bases  and  Secret  Statutes  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Party,  which  contained 
the  Ideology  of  the  independence  movement. 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  the  Party  was 
reorganized  and  Martl  was  edected  delegate. 
He  refused  to  be  called  president.  In  March 
the  party  began  to  pubUsh  Patria,  the  offi- 
cial newspaper  at  the  movememt.  Money  was 
donated  by  the  exiles,  who  sacrificed  for 
the  cause  all  but  the  barest  necessities. 

Once  the  movement  vras  organized  in  the 
United  States,  Martl  wenit  to  Haiti  and  then 
to  the  Domlnlolan  Republic  to  meet  with 
General  Maximo  Gomez,  a  veteran  of  the  Ten 
Years  War.  Although  some  friction  had 
existed  between  the  two  men,  they  united 
once  again  to  fight  for  Cuba.  Gomez  was 
named  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Military  Section 
of  the  Party.  The  following  year,  1893,  Martl 
agaiin  visited  Genenal  Gomez,  in  Montecrlstl, 
D.  R.  From  there  Marti  went  to  Costa  Rica 
to  visit  General  Maceo,  a  black  leader  wtxo 
had  distinguished  himself  as  an  outstand- 
ing soldier  in  the  Ten  Years  War.  Martl  then 
retiu-ned  t»  Florida,  where  he  spoke  in  bofth 
Spanish  and  English  to  the  Cubans  and  the 
Amerloans  at  St.  Petersburg,  St.  Augustine, 
Ocala  and  Jacksonville,  winning  them  over 
to  the  cause. 

Although  there  were  many  disappoint- 
ments, such  as  seizure  of  ships  with  military 
goods  by  the  United  States,  there  were  also 
Americans  who  donated  money  to  buy  more 
supplies  and  Cubans  willing  to  make  more 
sacrifices.  Finally,  on  February  24,  1895,  the 
revolution  began.  Ten  days  later  Martl  land- 
ed in  Cuba  after  sixteen  years  away  from 
his  homeland.  On  May  19,  1895,  Martl  met 
death  in  battle,  but  his  death  fired  his  coun- 
trymen to  greater  efforts. 

In  1898  the  United  States  entered  the  War 
and  a  few  months  later  the  Spanish  sur- 
rendered. Then  followed  a  period  of  recon- 
struction under  a  United  States  provisional 
government.  Cuba  became  an  Independent 
Republic  on  May  20, 1902. 

Martl  did  not  live  to  see  his  country  free, 
but  the  bullet  that  killed  him  could  not  stop 
the  momenttim  that  he  had  created.  The 
following  are  quotations  from  Jos*  Martl's 
speeches  and  writings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  teaching  of  virtue  Is  more  noble  than 
the  useless  study  to  deep  social  wounds — 
1875 

Conciliation  Is  the  people's  happiness — 
1876 

Internal  hatreds  In  the  end  explode.  It  U 
necessary  to  de-fuse  hatred — 1881 

In  a  people,  the  only  thing  that  lasts  Is 
that  which  Is  natural  and  not  that  which  Is 
foreign— 1882 

Haters  should  be  declared  traitors  of  the 
Republic.  Hate  is  not  oonstrtiotive — 1882 
Liberty  Is  the  essence  of  life — 1883 
Without  air,  the  earth  dies;  without  lib- 
erty, as  without  air,  nothing  lives— 1883 


PoUtloai  liberty  will  not  be  assured  while 
spiritual  liberty  is  not  assured — 1883 

It  is  sad  to  see  men  moved  by  their  pas- 
sion or  promoting  thezu  in  others — 1884 

A  public  official  that  does  not  fulfill  the 
program  for  which  he  was  elected.  Is  a  tblef 
of  the  office  he  holds — 1886 

To  Incite  Is  the  job  of  demagogues,  and  to 
be  cautious  Is  that  at  a  patriot — 1888 

This  love  of  country  Is  to  be  completely 
pure,  without  a  mlxtoore  of  personal  interest, 
active  to  frenzy,  to  sacrlflce,  to  the  flag,  but 
as  a  priest,  without  ever  staining  oneself  with 
the  spots  Oif  ambition — 1886 

I  cultivate  a  white  rose, 

In  July  as  in  January, 

For  the  sincere  friend 

Who  gives  me  his  open  hand. 

And  for  the  cruel  one  who  tears  ottt 

The  heart  that  gives  me  life. 

I  cultivate  neither  thistle  nor  weed, 

I  cultivate  a  wblte  rose. 

— 188fl 

'nioee  who  possess  thee,  oh  Liberty,  do  not 
know  thee.  Those  who  do  not  possess  thee, 
should  not  talk — ^but  conquer  thee — 1888 

Rich  people,  like  thoroughbred  h<»Be8, 
shotild  display  for  everyone  to  see  the  pedi- 
gree of  their  fortune — 1888 

To  change  of  owners  Is  not  being  free — 
1889 

Cuba  must  be  taken  as  an  altar,  to  offer 
our  lives  on  it;  and  not  as  pedestal  to  lift 
ourselves  upon  It — 1881 

Liberty  to  be  viabie  has  to  be  sincere  and 
complete;  If  the  Republic  does  not  open  Its 
arms  to  all,  and  grows  with  all,  the  Republic 
will  die— 1891 

Those  who  espouse  their  personal  author- 
ity, or  that  of  their  group,  above  the  harmony 
and  unification  of  the  country  should  be 
thotight  of  as  traitors  by  History — 1882 

I  wish  to  leave  the  world 

by  its  natural  door; 

In  my  tomb  of  green  leaves 

They  are  to  carry  me  to  die 

Do  not  put  me  in  the  dark 

to  die  like  a  traitor; 

I  am  good,  and  like  a  good  being 

I  will  die  with  my  face  to  the  sun — 1894 

Good  actions  should  be  performed  without 
calling  the  universe  to  see  us  pass  by. 

In  war,  to  command  Is  to  destroy:  In  peace 
it  Is  to  construct.  No  one  has  seen  an  edifice 
built  on  Bayonets. 

Every  man  of  Justice  and  honor  fights  for 
liberty  whenever  he  may  see  it  offended, 
beoaiise  that  Is  to  fight  for  his  Integrity 
as  a  man;  and  the  one  who  sees  liberty 
offended  and  does  not  fight  for  It,  or  helps 
those  who  offend  It,  Is  not  a  whole  man. 

When  politics  has  as  Its  object  merely 
changing  Its  ftorm  In  a  country,  wttbout 
changing  the  condition  of  injustice  in  which 
the  inhabitants  suffer;  wlien  politics  has  as 
its  object,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  replac- 
ing those  In  power  with  even  hunpier 
authorities,  the  duty  of  the  honest  man  will 
never  be  to  stand  aside  and  permit  unchained 
corruption. 


PLANNING       REQUIREMENTS        OP 
URBAN    MASS   TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  NOT  WORKING  WELL 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
ago  as  1968,  I  pointed  out  that,  In  my 
view,  the  planning  requirements  of  the 
Urbsm    Mass    Transportation    Act    as 
amended  were  not  working  well,  and  that 
as  a  result  the  loser  was  the  transit  rider. 
Nothing  since  thU  time  has  changed 
my  mind,  and  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situa- 
tion continues  to  cause  problems  for  lo- 
cal transit  systems  which  are  attempting 
to  serve  the  public. 
What  brought  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
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tion  again  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  G(  orge 
Krambles,  planning  director  for  the  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authority.  Mr.  Krambles  Is 
one  of  the  most  respected  transportation 
experts  in  the  United  States  and  his  arac- 
tical  experiences  with  the  administration 
of  the  Urban  Transit  Act  are  well  worth 
noting.  j 

Mr.  Krambles  notes :  I 

A  project  that  provides  capital  equipment, 
such  as  new  biases  to  replace  worn-oui  old 
ones.  Is  fundamentally  different  from  a  broj- 
ect  to  construct  a  new  rapid  transit  sjfatem 
that  may  displace  people  or  change  neigh- 
borhoods. I 

His  point  is  weU  taken.  Most  trimsit 
authorities  do  not  have  complete  resbon- 
slbility  for  transit  planning  in  their  areas. 
Therefore  they  most  often  are  unahBe  to 
materially  affect  the  status  of  planjiing. 
These  transit  authorities  need  to  perform 
a  service  for  the  public.  The  Congress, 
In  passing  the  Transit  Act,  Intended  to 
make  as  much  money  available  as  pos- 
sible to  assist  local  transit  operatiois  in 
meeting  their  capital  requlrementsj 

The  application  of  the  law,  or  peitiaps 
even  the  law  itself,  ends  up  penalizing 
the  transit  operator,  and  therefore^ the 
riding  public.  This  is  far  from  what  Con- 
gress had  in  mind. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Krambles  indicates 
that  the  same  problems  with  the  U^ITA 
and  HUD  planning  requirements  enctoun- 
tered  by  the  CTA — one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  transit  operations — have  jaiso 
caused  dlCBculties  for  smaller  cities  such 
as  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.;  Peoria,  HI.;  Stanton,  Va.,jand 
Corvallis,  Or  eg.  j 

I  am  most  familiar  with  the  Pueblo  case. 
Pueblo  was  declared  eligible  for  the  full 
two-thirds  funding  by  HUD  and  UMTA 
1  year,  and  ineligible  the  next  year, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  clrcumstadices 
in  Pueblo  had  not  changed  at  all.  Tihere 
Is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Prieblo 
case  represents  an  excellent  example  of 
our  bureaucratic  system  in  operation. 
While  I  was  able  to  assist  Pueblo  in  plead- 
ing its  case,  which  was  eventually  re- 
versed, the  delay  in  processing  the  gtrant 
caused  the  city  of  Pueblo  unnecessary 
and  very  disniptive  diflQculties  wltn  re- 
spect to  the  city's  appropriations  propess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ben- 
ator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  more 
minut«s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ] 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  whila  Mr. 
Krambels'  letter  does  not  specifically 
mention  It,  I  believe  his  remarks  taise 
another  point  which  has  disturbed  me 
about  the  UMTA-HUD  planning  re- 
quirements. I 

HUD  and  UMTA  make  no  dlstinc  tion 
between  large  metropolitan  areas  and 
small  urban  communities  which  are  not 
likely  to  become  metropolitan  centers  for 
the  next  100  years.  Why  a  commiiiity 
which  operates  a  bus  company,  consisting 
of  15  buses  running  over  three  routes, 
should  be  required  to  submit  to  the  s  ame 
planning  requirements  as  a  vast  transit 
authority  operating  thousands  of  buses 
and  rail  cars  over  dozens  of  routes  is 
beyond  me. 


My  own  research  has  indicated  that  of 
the  183  capital  grants  approved  from  the 
time  the  program  began  through  the  first 
part  of  May  1971,  only  45  were  approved 
at  a  full  funding  level.  Some  systems 
which  received  50  percent  grants  later 
received  a  one-sixth  percent  makeup 
grant  to  bring  the  funding  level  to  the 
full  two-thirds.  Even  counting  these  In- 
stances, only  52  percent  of  the  capital 
grants  approved  by  UMTA  have  been 
funded  at  the  full  two-thirds  level. 

This  is  not  a  good  record.  I  believe  it 
is  time  that  we  stop  penalizing  the  tran- 
sit rider  on  accoimt  of  the  whims  of  the 
UMTA  and  HUD  planners.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Krambles'  letter,  would  con- 
sider remedial  legislaticm  to  correct  the 
situation  if  UMTA  and  HUD  do  not  take 
proper  steps  to  correct  the  situation 
themselves. 

Mr.  Krambles  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  raising  a  very  important  matter,  and 
so  that  all  Senators  may  benefit  from 
his  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Chicago  Transit  AtrTHOEiTT, 

Chicago,  III.  May  11.  1971. 
Hon.  OoaooN  Aixott, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Aixott:  We  woiild  like  to 
brtng  f»  your  attention  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion which  is  detrimental  to  urban  mass 
transportation  In  cities  of  all  sizes  through- 
out the  nation. 

The  transit  legislation  of  1964  and  subse- 
quent develt^ments  reflect  Congress'  Intent 
to  save  rapidly  derterloratlng  urban  mass 
transportation  systems.  Unfortunately,  In 
trying  to  utilize  the  programs  provided  by 
this  legislation,  we  are  frustrated  because 
the  Intent  Is  hampered  by  administrative  re- 
quirements for  planning  develoi)ed  by  HUD 
and  accepted  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration. 

In  an  effort  to  force  Improved  comprehen- 
sive planning  standards  on  the  cltlee,  all 
types  of  transit  projects  are  receiving  only 
50%  (Instead  of  %)  grants,  unless  unusu- 
ally severe  and  vaguely  defined  planning  pe- 
qulrements  can  be  met — by  the  planning 
agencies  In  the  area,  NOT  the  operators. 
While  good  planning  Is  obviously  desirable, 
delaying  needed  capital  replacement  Is  only 
Increasing  the  hazard  of  possible  collapse 
of  the  operating  agencies. 

A  project  that  provides  capital  equipment, 
such  as  new  biises  to  replace  worn-out  old 
ones.  Is  fundamentally  different  from  a  i>roJ- 
ect  to  construct  a  new  rapid  transit  system 
that  may  displace  pyeople  or  change  neigh- 
borhoods. Tet  HUD  and  UMTA  planning  re- 
quirements recognize  no  difference.  Would  It 
not  meet  Congressional  Intent  If  tJMTA  were 
to  make  full  %  grants  to  renew  transit  ve- 
hicles or  physical  plant  simply  upon  oon- 
flrmatlon  by  the  local  planning  agency  that 
the  service  shall  be  continued?  Perhaps  only 
an  administrative  decision  Is  needed  to  estab- 
lish such  a  policy  under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. If  not,  we  would  support  an  amend- 
ment to  oorrcct  the  administrative  guide- 
lines whloh  have  been  formulated  In  this 
detrimental  manner. 

One  example  of  the  risk  Inherent  In  pres- 
ent policy  Is  occurring  In  northwestern  In- 
diana regarding  the  South  Shore  Railroad's 
project  to  replace  45-year-old  rallcars.  This 
railroad  can  pledge  as  local  funds  not  mere 


than  </3  of  the  cost  of  new  cars,  but  the  area's 
planning  has  been  approved  only  for  50%.  If 
the  cars  are  not  replaced  and  service  la  there- 
fore curtailed  or  stopped,  will  better  plan- 
ning at  some  future  date  be  able  to  restore 
It? 

In  Chicago,  the  Transit  Authority  has  been 
granted  only  50%  toward  projects  to  replace 
fareboxes  on  buses  and  electric  power  units 
for  rapid  transit.  If  %  grants  had  Instead 
been  made,  CTA  would  be  In  a  position  to 
commit  81.5  million  to  such  other  urgently 
needed  Items  as  replacing  20-year-old  worn 
out  buses. 

These  problems  have  also  been  encoun- 
tered In  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
nation.  Including  such  smaller  ones  as: 
Burlington,  Iowa,  Evansville,  Indiana,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  Stanton,  Virginia,  Corvallis,  Oregon', 
Jackson,  Michigan,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

With  local  matching  funds  becoming  daily 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  the  difference  be- 
tween %  and  %  federal  grants  can  have 
extremely  bad  effects  by  Impeding  the  rate 
at  which  the  mass  transit  programs  can 
reach  out  to  the  people  who  need  them  most. 

Because  of  your  well-known  Interest  in 
mass  transportation  problems,  we  believe 
you  would  want  to  be  informed.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  relieve  this  "%  vs.  %"  bottle- 
neck will  be  reflected  In  prompt  benefit  to 
the  people  who  depend  on  transit  through- 
out the  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oeorge  Krambles, 
Superintendent.  Research /Planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  r.Ir.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  txjutlne 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  be  extended  for 
an  additional  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL     ASSISTANT     SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  irom  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  1399. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  biU  (S.  1399^ 
to  eotablish  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  position  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert : 

There  shaU  bo  hereafter  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  In  addition  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  now  provided  by  law,  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  be  responsible  for  such  duties 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5315,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "(6)" 
at  the  end  of  item  (18)  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "(6) ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1950,  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
1262),  and  Item  (25)  of  section  6316,  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  are  repealed,  effective 
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uDon  the  confirmation  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  a  Presidential  appointee  to  fill  the 
position  created  by  this  Act. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
detn  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (R.R.  8190)  making 
supplemental  apropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  had  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  M^hon.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  BolaNd,  Mr, 
Natcher,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Steed,  Mrs. 
Hansen,  Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr. 
Jonas,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  Mr.  CoNTE.  and  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  a  period  net  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3 
minutes,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Revision  of  District  of  Columbia  Taxing 
Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Ccdumbla  sub- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  revise  the 
procedural  and  administrative  provisions  of 
District  of  Columbia  taxing  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

District  of  Columbia  COmmuniit 
Development  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  DUtrtct  of  Ooliunbla  sub- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
engage  In  certain  activities  designed  to  ef- 
fect community  development  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Assessment  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Program 

IN  Certain  Schools  by  the  Comptroller 

Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  Its  report  on  their  assessment  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  at  Western  Oarollna 
University  and  participating  schoola  In  North 
OBrtrilna  (with  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Contract  for  Certain  Concessions 

Within  Mount  Rushmobk  National  Me- 
morial 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed contract  under  which  the  Mountain 
Co.,  Inc.,  will  be  authorized  to  furnish 
certain  services  within  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial,  S.  Dak.  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Ocanmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  environmental  impact 
statement  to  accompany  certain  propoeed 
legislation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Bernardino  National  Forest,  Calif.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Rdjaught  Band  of  Indians  v.  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Its  report  of  Its  final  determination 
of  the  case  of  Horace  G.  Rldaught.  etc.,  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  Rldaught  Band  of  Indians, 
plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of  America 
(with  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

Bv  Mr.  PACICWOOD: 
S.  1916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Garland 
B.  Smith.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  McGOVKRN : 
8.  1917.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1971, 
for  certain  medical  care  programs  for  vet- 
erans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; and 

S.  1918.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
educational  benefits  to  veterans  wTio  have 
served  In  the  Indochina  theater  of  ooera- 
tlons  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HUMPHRET) : 
8.  1919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  make  the  school  break- 
fast program  permanent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TtTNNBY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Cranston)  '. 

8.  1920.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 

lands  and  Interests  therein  within  the  San 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
wn.Tfi  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 
S.  1917.  A  bill  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  for  certain  medical  care 
programs  for  veterans.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

BMXSGXNCT    FUNDING    FOR    VA    DRUG    AND 
PSYCHIATRIC    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  something  of  a  hallmark  of  the 
present  administration  to  discover  the 
problems  too  late  and  then  do  too  little 
about  them  once  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion is  realized. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  tragically  falls 
into  this  category  and  requires  immedi- 
ate emergency  action  by  the  Congress. 

That  drugs  were  a  problem  in  Vietnam 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  That 
thousands  of  addicted  GI's  were  return- 
ing to  this  coimtry  has  also  been  known 
for  a  long  time.  That  thousands  of  GI's  so 
shattered  by  the  Vietnam  experience 
were  returning,  as  well,  in  search  of  psy- 
chiatric help  has  also  been  known  for  a 
long  time.  And  finally,  tliat  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  so  underfunded,  so 
money  and  doctor-poor  it  could  not  cope 
vrtth  the  situation  has  also  been  known 
for  far  too  long. 

All  of  that  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  and  the  Nixon  administration  has 
failed  to  take  any  action,  beyond  prom- 
ises of  future  action. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  looking  at  these  problems  with  great 
care,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  be  advLsed  by 
that  committee  about  more  lasting  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  But  from  my  own 
meetings  with  veterans,  I  have  become 
aware  of  the  need  for  emergency  action. 

Recent  reports  In  the  press  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  problem. 

For  example:  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  veterans  on  a  VA  waiting  list  in 
New  York  for  treatment  of  drug  addic- 
tion because  the  VA  can  afford  only  22 
beds  for  such  care. 

Or,  for  example:  The  fears  of  a  VA 
doctor  in  Minneapolis  that  untreated 
GI's  suffering  psychiatric  problems  are 
more  likely  to  "shoot  someone"  today 
than  ever  before. 

Those  are  the  problems  going  unsolved. 

To  help  end  this  crisis,  I  am  proposing 
legislation  today  calling  for  an  emer- 
gency increase  in  funds  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

We  have  learned  from  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration sources  that  it  needs  im- 
mediatelv  $10  niilllon  for  added  drug 
treatment  facilities,  persormel,  and  pro- 
grams. With  this  added  money,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  says  it  can  at  last 
adequately  take  care  of  the  problem  it 
now  faces. 

To  guarantee  that  they  are  not  faced 
with  a  similar  crisis  next  year,  I  will  pro- 
pose in  the  next  fiscal  budget  an  appro- 
priation of  $20  mUlion  for  the  treatment 
of  drug-scarred  veterans  returning  from 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  I  propose  emer- 
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gency  allocation  of  $45  million  for  tin- 
creased  psychiatric  facilities,  personhel, 
and  program.  [ 

This  would  have  a  threefold  effect 

First  it  would  allow  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  hire  additional  qualified 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  where 
they  are  available.  In  addition,  since  the 
Vietnam  experience  has  made  many  re- 
turning veterans  fearful  of  institutions 
and  even  to  the  point  of  avoiding  th^m, 
these  funds  would  allow  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  institute  an  "outreach 
program"  under  which  it  could  hire 
enough  qualified  young  staff  to  seek  out 
those  needing  help  and  either  coujisel 
them  in  the  field  or  convince  them  to 
come  in  for  treatment.  Finally,  the  emer- 
gency allocation  would  supply  fimds'  for 
a  much-needed  infusion  of  yoimg  i^r- 
sonnel  who  would  serve  as  recreation  tind 
other  types  of  therapists  who  are  better 
able  to  communicate  with  and  care:  for 
the  psychiatric  floodtide  now  facing  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

A  positive  side  effect  of  this  typ4  of 
finding  is  that  it  would  create  jobs!  for 
many  of  the  hundreds  of  thousand^  of 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  unable  to 
find  work. 

Failure  to  act  immediately  on  jthls 
emergency  legislation  will  mean  fhat 
thousands  of  brave  young  men,  forcejd  to 
fight  an  immoral  war  will  be  forced  now 
to  go  without  adequate  treatment!  for 
problems  we  created  in  the  first  placp  by 
sending  them  to  the  jungles  of  Indo- 
china. We  must  not  condemn  them  to 
this.  ' 

Mr.  President.  Representative  Hj^ry 
Helstoski  of  New  Jersey,  a  memb*  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Is  introducing  similar  legislation  in]  the 
other  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ion- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  billjwas 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori,  as 
follows : 

S.   1917 
A  bill  to  increas*  the  appropriations  f  oi  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  for  certain 
medical  care  programs  for  veterans       i 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Statet    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aj  the 
Independent  OfBces  and  Department  of  Ho\u- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  Appropriation* 
Act,  1971  (Public  Law  91-556)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1,867,200,000"  in  the  material 
under  the  subheading  "Medical  Care"  under 
the  heading  "Veterans'  Administration'!  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•l,912,200,000."l 

(b)  The  Increase  In  the  appropriation  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  only  at  fol- 
lows: I 

(1)  The  sum  of  $10,000,000  shall  be  Avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  providing  carej  and 
treatment  for  veterans  with  drug  proUlems 
and  for  providing  facilities  and  personnel  for 
such  purpose. 

(3)  The  sum  of  $45,000,000  shall  be  Avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
psychiatric  care  facilities  and  necessaryj  per- 
sonnel to  staff  such  facilities. 


ByMr.McOOVERN: 
S.  1918.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
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additional  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans who  have  served  in  the  Indochina 
theater  of  operations  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

THE  CI  BILL  TOR  VIETNAM  VITXRANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  national  tragedy. 
The  way  we  are  treating  the  veterans  of 
that  immoral  war  is  more  than  a  tragedy. 
It  is  a  national  scandal  and  a  national 
disgrace. 

We  have  sent  almost  3  million  yoimg 
men  into  the  jungles  in  pursuit  of  an  im- 
possible and  immoral  victory  and  when 
those  who  manage,  do  come  home  alive 
and  whole,  they  are  greeted  with  indif- 
ference. These  are  not  heroes  coming 
back  from  Vietnam.  They  have  not  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  for 
them,  there  are  no  brass  bands  and  ticker 

Worse  than  that,  though,  they  are 
greeted  by  an  outmoded  and  archaic  sys- 
tem of  veterans'  benefits  that  makes 
them  worse  than  paupers.  It  Is  no  won- 
der that  300,000  of  them  walk  the  streets 
today,  unable  to  get  work  and  imable  to 
afford  to  do  anything  else. 

For  the  most  i>art,  they  have  suffered 
in  silence,  embarrassed  perhaps,  to  ask 
for  anything  In  return  for  what  they  were 
forced  to  do  while  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
was  only  when  the  group  of  Vietnam 
veterajis  came  to  Washington  in  April 
that  I  fully  appreciated  for  the  first  time 
how  desperate  their  plight  is. 

One  young  man,  a  former  Air  Force 
sergeant  in  Vietnam  told  me  and  other 
Senators  that  he  tried  to  borrow  money, 
but  could  not.  This  young  man  did  not 
need  much.  Just  an  additional  $100  to 
meet  his  expenses  and  feed  his  family, 
but  when  he  went  to  a  bank  in  upstate 
New  York,  he  was  told  he  was  "too  poor" 
to  be  a  good  risk. 

This  young  man  has  put  his  life  on 
the  line  for  his  country  and  yet  when  his 
vetersms'  benefits  were  insuflBcient,  he 
was  denied  the  chance  to  borrow  enough 
to  make  up  the  difference,  because  he  did 
not  have  the  collateral. 

Another  of  the  veterans,  a  lieutenant, 
told  me  that  the  educational  allotment  is 
so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  on. 

So  I  went  back  and  checked,  because 
I  remembered  that  when  I  came  home 
from  World  War  U,  there  was  money 
enough  in  the  GI  Bill  for  both  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  cost  of  education.  It  was 
not  lavish,  but  it  was  enough. 

I  discovered  that  a  returning  veteran 
now  receives  a  total  allotment  of  $175 
a  month  which  is  a  simi  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  What  the  veterans  are  getting, 
in  other  words,  is  an  amoimt  known  to 
be  less  than  the  minimum  that  is  needed 
to  feed  and  house  a  single  person,  much 
less  educate  him. 

That  is  a  crime  and  a  disgrace.  It  is 
even  a  worse  disgrace  when  you  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  President 
and  his  administration  are  not  doing 
«uiything  about  It. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legislation 
today  that  will  end  immediately  this 
tragedy  and  give  our  veterans  returning 
from  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  Cambodia 
a  chance  to  be  educated  and  trained 


properly.  It  seems  the  least  we  can  do 
for  the  sons  we  sent  to  Indochina. 

My  bill  would  immediately  raise  the 
monthly  amount  paid  each  veteran  desir- 
ing education  or  job  training  to  a  sum 
in  line  with  the  minimum  determined  to 
be  at  the  poverty  line;  that  is,  $214  if  he 
is  single:  $280  per  month  if  he  is  mar- 
ried but  childless;  and  so  on  up  the  scale. 

Beyond  that,  the  terms  of  this  bill 
would  reimburse  him  for  all  educational 
expenses — tuition,  books,  laboratory  ex- 
penses, and  equipment  and  travel — up  to 
$3,000  for  each  normal  school  year. 

In  addition,  this  piece  of  legislation 
would  do  away  with  any  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction between  education  and  job  train- 
ing, because  they  are  equally  important. 
In  other  words,  a  veteran  who  wanted 
to  learn  to  become  a  mechanic  would  be 
entitled  to  the  same  basic  benefits  as  the 
veteran  studying  to  become  a  doctor, 
teacher,  or  lawyer. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  finally 
give  the  young  man  who  survived  in  Viet- 
nam the  chance — which  he  is  denied 
now — to  survive  at  home.  Surely,  if  we 
could  find  the  money  to  send  all  these 
young  men  to  Vietnam  in  the  first  place, 
we  can  find  the  money  now  to  care  for 
them  properly  once  they  come  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  QI  bill  for 
Vietnam  veterans  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Wll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1918 

A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  educa- 
tional beneflta  to  veterans  who  have  served 
In  the  Indochina  theatre  of  operations  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
34  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  1683  a  new  section  u 
follows : 

"5  1688A.  Educational  assistance  for  eligi- 
ble Vietnam  veterans 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  payments  for  educational  as- 
sistance shall  be  made  to  eligible  Vietnam 
veterans  under  this  section  rather  than  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  reimburse 
any  eligible  Vietnam  veteran  enrolled  to  a 
full-time  or  part-time  course  at  education  or 
training  under  this  chapter  (Including  a  co- 
operative program)  for  costs  Incurred  by  such 
veteran  for  tulftlon,  for  laboratory,  lltorary, 
health,  inflmaary,  and  other  similar  fees,  and 
for  expenses  incurred  for  books,  supplies- 
equipment,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  board,  lodging,  other  hvlng  ex- 
penses, and  travel,  as  are  generally  required 
for  the  successful  pursiilt  and  completion  of 
the  course  of  education  or  training  In  which 
such  veteran  is  enrolled.  In  no  ervent  shall 
payment  made  to  an  eligible  Vleitnam  veteran 
under  this  section  for  any  expense  incurred 
by  such  veteran  exceed  the  customary 
amount  paid  by  other  stuidents  in  the  same 
Institution  for  the  same  service,  privilege, 
material,  or  equipment;  and  In  no  eveot  shwl 
the  total  payments  made  to  or  on  beh^f  « 
any  veteran  under  this  subsection  esceed 
$3,000  for  an  ordinary  school  year,  unless  the 
veteran  elects  to  have  such  customaiy 
charges  paid  in  excess  of  such  Umltation,  in 
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^rtilcb  event  there  «to*ll  be  charged  against 
Ills  period  of  ellgltoUity  the  proportion  of  an 
oidlnary  school  year  which  such  excess  bears 
to  $3,000.  No  payments  for  tuition  or  enroll- 
ment shall  be  paid  to  any  veteran  for  ap- 
prentice training  on  the  Job.  Payments  for 
tultioa  and  other  ex^jenses  incurred  by  any 
ellgUale  Vlert;nam  veteran  may  be  made  by 
aie  Administrator  to  such  veteran  under  this 
subsection  on  the  basis  of  such  reasonable 
evidence  as  the  Administrator  may  require. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  of  half-time  or 
more,  an  eligible  Vietnam  veteran  shall  be 
paid  the  montlily  subsistence  allowance  set 
forth  in  Column  n,  HI,  rv,  V  or  VI  (which- 
ever is  applicable  as  del^rmlned  by  the  vet- 
eran's dependency  status)  opposite  the  ex- 
tent ot  program  participation  shown  In 
column  I: 


Col.  II.  Col.  Ill,  Col.  IV,    Col.  V.     Col.  VI. 
Col.  I.  extent  of       node-      1  de-      2  de-      3  de-        more 
participation         pend-      pend-       pend-    pend-      than  3 
m  program  ents         ent        ent$        ents    depend- 

ents ' 


Fulltime 

utime 

...      $214 

$380 
207 
137 

$347 
272 
172 

(414 
315 
206 

$61 

47 

j^time     

99 

33 

1  The  amount  in  col.  V,  plus  the  following  for  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  3. 

"(d)  An  eligible  Vietnam  veteran  recelv- 
tog  oompenaatlon  for  productive  labor 
whether  performed  as  part  of  his  apprentice 
or  other  training  on  the  Job  at  institutions, 
business  or  other  establishments,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  lesser 
sums,  if  any,  as  subsistence  or  dependency 
allowances  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. In  no  event,  however,  shall  the 
rate  of  such  allowance  plus  the  compensa- 
tion received  exceed  »600  per  month  for  a 
veteran  without  a  dependent,  or  a  $720  per 
month  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  or 
$850  for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  depend- 
ents. Only  so  much  of  the  compensation  as 
Is  derived  from  productive  labor  based  on 
the  standard  workweek  for  the  particular 
trade  or  industry,  executive  of  overtime, 
shall  be  considered  in  computing  the  rate 
of  allowances  payable  under  this  subsection. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  neoessary  or 
appropriate  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  Vletnsjn  veteran' 
means  any  veteran  who  (A)  served  on  active 
duty  for  180  days  or  more  in  the  Indochina 
theatre  of  operations,  any  part  of  which 
occurred  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  was 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable,  or  (B) 
served  on  active  duty  for  any  period  of  time 
In  the  Indochina  theatre  of  operations  dvir- 
Ing  the  Vietnam  era  If  his  tour  of  duty  in 
such  theatre  of  operations  was  terminated 
as  a  result  of  an  Injury  suffered  or  disease 
contracted  in  Une  of  duty  while  serving  in 
such  theatre  of  operations,  and  was  dis- 
charged or  related  from  such  active  duty 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable, 
or  (C)  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  for  a  service-connected  disability  In- 
curred as  the  result  of  service  performed  In 
the  Indochina  theatre  of  operations  during 
the  Vietnam  era. 

"  (2)  The  term  'Indochina  theatre  of  opera- 
tions' means  North  or  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  or  Laos." 

8«c.  2.  Section  1891  (a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  after  the  word  "title"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  conmia  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  shall  pay  to  an  eligible  Viet- 
nam veteran  (as  defined  in  section  1683 A  (f » 
of  this  title)   pursuing  a  course  or  courses 


pursuant  to  such  subsection,  educational  as- 
sistance as  provided  in  section  168SA  of  this 
title;". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  below  "1683.  Ap- 
prentice or  other  on-Job  training." 
the  following: 

"1S83A.  Educational  asslsrt^ance  for  eligible 
Vietnam  veterans." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  following  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted.  No  benefits 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  for  any  period 
prior  to  such  effective  date. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  make  the  school 
breakfast  program  permanent,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

THE   SCHOOL    BRFAKFAST   BnX 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  per- 
manent the  school  breakfast  program, 
which  is  due  to  expire  on  Jime  30  of 
this  year,  tind  to  provide  $75  million  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  operation  of 
that  program. 

The  importance  of  this  program,  Mr. 
President,  carmot  be  understated.  The 
issue  before  us  is  more  than  just  poverty, 
more  than  Just  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
The  issue  before  us  is  the  involuntary 
hunger  and  malnutrition  of  innocent 
children.  A  child  can  do  nothing  to  guar- 
antee that  there  Is  food  on  his  table,  but 
when  that  food  is  absent  we  know  that 
the  physical  and  social  after-effects  are 
both  immeasurable  and  Irreparable. 

A  team  of  doctors  in  Denver  has  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  malnutrition  as  it 
is  found  in  the  United  States  can  lead 
to  irreparable  mental  damage.  And,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  malnutrition 
of  this  intensity  still  plagues  the  lives 
£md  futures  of  millions  of  our  children. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  battle 
against  hunger — we  are  feeding  more 
than  half  of  the  Nation's  hungry  school- 
children a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch- 
but  still  we  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 
Recently  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  heard  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  migrant  child- 
ren In  Colorado  and  Texas  are  being 
diagnosed  today  with  cases  of  kwashior- 
kor and  marasmus,  the  most  serious 
forms  of  protein-calorie  malnutrition. 
The  significance  of  this  tra«lc  situation 
is  the  logical  conclusion  that  for  every 
case  of  kwashiorkor  and  marasmus 
there  ese  scores  of  other  children  who 
are  malnourished,  who  are  hungry  to  a 
lesser  degree. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  but  hard  fact 
is  that  hungry  children  cannot  learn.  I 
believe  as  do  many  others  that  it  Is  this 
link  in  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which 
we  can  and  must  attack  with  all  our 
energy  so  that  poor  children  may  learn 
and  may  grow  into  happy  productive 
members  of  society.  We  must  concern 
ourselves  with  those  little  children  whose 
one  chance  for  a  healthy,  dignified  ex- 
istence is  at  stake.  We  must  work  on 


many  levels  and  through  many  different 
channels  to  see  that  those  children  are 
provided  with  the  adequate  diet  which 
life  requires.  I  have  seen  their  bright 
eyes  and  innocent  faces,  but  I  have  seen 
at  the  same  time  their  swollen  bellies  and 
their  despair  for  a  better  life  than  that 
of  their  parents. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  hrip  us 
fight  that  despair  on  one  level.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  provide  a  minimal  amount 
of  money  to  support  school  breakfast 
progTEuns.  This  bill  will  help  to  turn  the 
hungry  and  consequently  inattentive 
schoolchlld  into  a  healthy,  hapi>y  child 
who  will  then  be  able  to  more  equally 
participate  In  the  learning  experience.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  that  we  begin 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  millions  of 
schoolchildren  who  are  poor  and  who 
live  in  rural  areas  emd  often  must  travel 
great  distances  to  school.  The  OflBce  of 
Education  says  there  are  at  least  3  mil- 
lion children  who  are  in  this  poslticMi. 
Those  children  must  rise  early  in  the 
morning  at  a  time  when  they  have  no 
appetite.  By  the  time  they  get  to  the 
schoolroom,  they  are  himgry  and  conse- 
quently the  morning  hours  may  be 
WEisted  as  far  as  their  education  is  con- 
cerned. This  situation  also  applies  to 
children  who  must  travel  great  distances 
because  of  school  busing.  Of  course,  most 
importantly,  the  bill  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  children  who  live  in 
homes  which  have  no  food  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  school  breakfast 
program  is  one  of  several  fronts  in  our 
struggle  to  end  hunger  in  America.  It 
is  a  front  which  deserves  our  special  at- 
tention because  it  is  aimed  specifically  at 
the  children  for  whom  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  make  what  Is  presently  a  bleak 
future  a  far  brighter  one.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  seeing 
that  prompt  action  is  taken  on  this 
measure — not  only  for  the  sake  of  our 
hungry  children,  but  for  the  sake  of  all 
America. 


By  Mr.  TDNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1920.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
certain  lands  and  Interests  therein  with- 
in the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest, 
Calif.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

GARNZR   VALLET,    CALIF. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
Cranston  legislation  to  help  save  a  choice 
valley  in  California  from  environmental 
disaster.  The  bill  is  similar  to  HJl. 
18280,  which  I  introduced  last  year  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  California,  both  the  benign  and  the 
malevolent  aspects  of  man  and  nature 
come  into  sharp  focus.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  some  of  our  greatest  concentrations 
of  population,  prosperity,  and  pollution — 
as  well  as  some  of  our  most  critical  con- 
flicts in  land  use. 

As  a  California  Senator,  I  am  naturally 
concerned  about  these  conflicts.  The 
Gamer  Valley  controversy  in  Riverside 
County  epitomizes  the  complex  nature  of 
conflicts  that  grow  out  of  competing  uses 
for  land.  In  this  case  it  Is  the  develcHjers 
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and  subdividers  pitted  against  those 
would  like  to  save  a  scenic  valley  to 
maintain  a  quality  environment. 

GA&NKS   VAIXET 
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being  fought  over  the  open  spaces  along 
Highway  74  which  winds  through^  the 
San  Jacinto  Mountains  between  Palm 
Springs  and  Hemet.  It  involves  i^ore 
than  2,000  acres  of  private  land  within 
the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest, 
which  lies  within  100  miles  of  12  mUlion 
recreation-seeking  Americans. 

The  conflict  began  about  3  years  i  ago 
when  the  Oreatamerlcan  Land  Co.  land 
the  Riverside  County  planning  director 
clashed  over  the  company's  plan  to  chop 
up  2,200  virgin  acres  into  3,700  s^U 
homesites.  Riverside  County  officials  felt 
that  there  should  be  a  master  plan  for 
the  valley  and  surrounding  mountains 
before  letting  developers  add  to  the  pop- 
ulation buildup  and  the  already  annot^'ing 
smog  problem.  Master  plans  were  sldw  in 
coming.  In  the  interim,  the  subdividers 
were  making  their  own  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed development. 

Citizen  groups  and  conservation]  or- 
ganizations socn  entered  the  fray.j  de- 
manding that  the  valley  land  be  rez<>ned 
or  pubUcly  acquired.  Among  their  ritfiks 
were  the  San  Jacinto  Mountain  Conser- 
vation League,  the  California  Roadside 
Council,  Federation  of  Western  Outiioor 
Clubs.  County  Natural  Assets  Com^t- 
tee,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Izaak  wilton 
League.  Sierra  Club,  and  even  uni^  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts. 

SUGG 

Additional  population  in  Gamer  iVal- 
ley  wtU  add  to  an  already  seriouf  air 
pollution  probl«n  in  the  San  Ja^to 
Mountains,  according  to  the  resejarch 
report  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  an^  the 
Statewide  Air  Pollution  Research  Center 
&t  the  University  of  California.  Their  re- 
port shows  that  the  severity  of  sm6g  in 
the  valley  is  almost  as  great  as  in  River- 
side. Byproducts  of  an  increased  popula- 
tion in  the  valley -automobile  exhaust  and 
furnace  emissions — would  add  to  th0  de- 
gree of  pollutant  oxidants  now  presefat  in 
Gamer  Valley.  J 

Exposed  mountain  slopes  surrounding 
the  valley  lose  heat  faster  than  the  Shel- 
tered valley  floor.  Cooler  air  from  the 
slopes  flows  down  Into  the  valley,  f otcing 
warmer  air  up  and  creating  the  teniper- 
ature  inversion  layer  that  traps]  the 
cooler  air  and  oxidants  in  the  air  ii  evi- 
dent as  early  as  5:30  a.m.  The  same  proc- 
ess begins  in  Riverside  about  2  |iours 
later. 

Jeffrey  pine  stands  in  the  area  ari  dis- 
eased and  dying  because  of  air  pollution. 
This  is  a  danger  signal  that  environ]  nen- 
tal  insults  cannot  be  continually  com- 
pounded without  producing  disastrous 
effects. 

X-DISEASE 

I  have  been  informed  that  since  1950. 
many  pathologists,  entomologists.,  and 
foresters  have  been  studying  the  afllicted 
stands  of  ponderosa  pine  on  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains  east  of  Lo4  An- 
geles. At  first  they  covtld  not  deteAnlne 
the  cause  of  decline  and  death,  lience 
they  labeled  the  pathologic  condition  as 
X-disease.  But  by  careful  research  and 


a  process  of  elimination,  the  scientists 
finally  diagnosed  the  disease  as  a  result 
of  photochemical  smog  drifting  over  the 
forests  from  the  Los  Angeles  basin  more 
than  60  miles  away. 

Today  the  smog  damage  has  spread  to 
an  estimated  100.000  acres,  and  more 
than  a  million  ponderosa  pine  trees  are 
being  slowly  killed.  Many  have  already 
succumbed  to  the  ozone-laden  smog. 

This,  the  conservationists  say,  is  an 
example  of  what  will  happen  to  the  pines 
in  Gamer  Valley  if  immediate  measures 
are  not  taken  to  curb  air  pollution  and 
environmental  degradation.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  overflow  population  is  clamor- 
ing for  new  homes  in  the  proposed  re- 
sort-type subdivision.  As  suitable  land 
becomes  more  limited  everywhere  in 
America,  the  need  for  better  planning  be- 
comes increasingly  more  critical. 

LESSONS   FROM    JAPAN 

As  a  portent  of  what  could  happen  in 
CaUfomia,  I  should  Uke  to  cite  an  alarm- 
ing report  published  in  the  San  P'rancisco 
.Chronicle  oa  July  15, 1970.  It  vividly  por- 
trays the  havoc  being  wrought  by  air  pol- 
lution in  Tokyo: 

Tokyo  traffic  policemen  do  not  stay  at  a 
busy  cross-road  longer  than  30  minutes  and 
40  JunoUons  have  oxygen  machlnee  available. 
One  in  every  100  children  in  Osaka  Buflfers 
from  asthma,  and  children  in  the  Yokkaichi 
petro-chemlcal  industrial  town  wear  masks 
to  school.  Air  purifying  machlnee  stand  in 
the  classrooms  of  schools  in  the  Klta-Kyushu 
Industrial  complex. 

PROPOSED  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

When  local  and  regional  efforts  to  set- 
tle the  Gamer  Valley  dispute  bogged 
down,  the  citizens  called  on  Congress  to 
take  action.  One  of  the  proposals  was 
that  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest 
be  authorized  to  purchase  the  lands  in 
question  and  thus  protect  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  site.  My  bill  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $8,500,000 
for  the  purchase  of  parts  of  14  sections 
of  land  to  be  added  to  the  adjacent  na- 
tional forest.  In  part,  the  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repreaentativej  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  In  order 
to  maintain  the  water  quality,  the  outstand- 
ing natural  beauty,  the  forest  ecosystem  and 
other  environmental  values  of  the  watershed 
area  of  the  San  Jacinto  River  known  as  the 
CSamer  Valley,  within  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  Riverside  Ooimty.  California, 
and  to  protect  the  area  (Including  a  wildlife 
refuge)  and  adjacent  national  forest  lands 
from  soil  erosion,  flooding,  additional  air  pol- 
lution damage,  overuse  of  forest  ecological 
resources,  and  degradation  of  scenic  values, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  acquire  such  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  within  the  fc^lowlng  described 
areas  as  he  deems  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act :  .  . . 

If  land -use  planning  were  adequate  at 
the  local  and  State  level,  perhaps  this 
bill  might  not  have  been  necessary. 

NATIONAL    LAND    USE    POLICT    ACT 

Last  year  and  again  this  year  Senator 
Jackson  introduced  bills  that  would  give 
impetus  to  land-use  planning  at  the 
national  level.  In  brief,  this  legislation 
would  enable  the  States  and  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  land-use  activities 
to  establish  machinery  for  comprehen- 


sive land-use  planning  which  would  in- 
corporate environmental  as  well  as 
economic  considerations.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  grant-in-aid  to  States  to  develop 
and  implement  statewide  land-use  plans. 
It  would  also  direct  the  President  to  re- 
duce Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States 
which  do  not  develop,  implement,  or 
maintain  statewide  land-use  plans.  The 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  would  ex- 
pand the  present  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil into  a  Land  and  Water  Resources 
Council  to  fwlmlnlfiter  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

PUBLIC      LAND      LAW      KEVIKWINa     COMMISSION 

On  June  23,  1970,  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  presented  its 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Ccmgress. 
The  report  entitled  "One-Third  of  the 
Nation's  Land"  represents  5  years  of  in- 
tensive study  at  a  cost  of  more  than  |7 
mlUion. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  137  spedflc 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port deals  with  land-use  planning  for 
Federal  lands.  As  stated  on  page  42  of 
the  Commission  report,  recommendation 
No.  lis: 

Goals  Should  be  established  by  statute  for 
a  continuing,  dynamic  program  of  land-use 
planning.  These  should  include : 

Use  of  all  public  lands  in  a  manner  that 
wlU  result  In  the  maximum  net  public 
benefit. 

Disposal  of  those  lands  identified  in  land 
tise  plans  as  being  able  to  maximize  net  pub- 
lic benefit  only  if  they  are  transferred  to  pri- 
vate or  state  or  local  government  ownership, 
as  specified  In  other  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

Management  of  primary  tise  lands  for  sec- 
ondary uses  where  they  are  compatible  with 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  lands  were 
designated. 

Management  of  all  lands  not  having  a 
statutory  primary  use  for  such  uses  as  they 
are  capable  of  sustaining. 

Disposition  or  retention  and  management 
of  public  lands  lu  a  manner  that  comple- 
ments uses  and  patterns  of  use  on  other 
ownership  in  the  locality  and  the  region. 

Fourteen  other  recommendations  re- 
lated to  planning  the  use  of  public  lands 
are  also  contained  in  the  report.  Many  of 
these  recommendations  will  require  ac- 
tion by  Congress  if  they  are  to  be  imple- 
mented and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

If  laws  alone  could  save  the  land,  we 
should  be  well  protected,  for  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  in  making 
its  monumental  study  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  some  6.000  land 
laws  already  on  the  books.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  United  States  is  plagued 
with  a  plethora  of  legislation,  not  a  lack 
of  it.  But  in  the  areas  of  land  use  and  the 
improvement  of  environmental  quality, 
more  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
cope  with  ever-soaring  demands  for  basic 
resources  such  as  Ismd,  air,  water,  and 
energy. 

The  world  today  is  on  a  collision  course 
between  population  and  resources.  Gar- 
ner Valley  represents,  in  microcosm,  the 
conflict  or  collision  that  inevitably  occurs 
when  a  rapidly  proliferating  population 
overwhelms  the  basic  resource,  whether 
it  be  land,  air,  water,  timber,  food,  ai- 
ergy,  or  the  esthetics  of  a  livable  en- 
vironment. In  most  of  our  large  cities,  we 
have  already  collided  with  the  environ- 
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ment.  As  a  result,  pollution  in  its  most 
pernicious  forms  is  bUghting  our  lives 
and  killing  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  Csdifomla,  it  is  later 
than  we  think.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
enacted  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  District  Forest  Ranger  Karl 
Tameler  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Hearing  on  Garner  Vallet 
Zoning    Distbict 

My  name  Is  Karl  L.  Tameler.  I  am  District 
rorest  Ranger  in  charge  of  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  San  Jacinto  District 
of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest.  I  am 
here  in  response  to  your  notice  of  Public 
Hearing  of  February  23  and  at  the  request 
of  your  Planning  Department  to  comment  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Gamer  Valley  Zoning 
District  as  it  may  effect  the  publicly  owned 
National  Forest.  The  Garner  Valley  Zoning 
District  lies  totally  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  and 
includes  approximately  19,000  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forest  land. 

We  on  the  San  Bernardino  National  For- 
est have  recently  completed  a  "Forest  Land- 
ownerahlp  Adjustment  Plan".  This  plan  In- 
dicates that  many  of  the  private  lands  In 
Gamer  Valley  area  by  their  character,  vege- 
tation and  location  are  suitable  for  National 
Forest  purposes  and  would  be  a  deelrable 
addition  to  the  multiple  use  management  po- 
tential of  the  San  Bernardino  National  For- 
est. Implementlon  of  this  plan  would  be  con- 
ditioned on  your  review  and  the  necessary 
Congressional  action.  Last  year  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  requested  that  such  a  purchase 
program  be  undertaken.  We  believe  that  the 
addition  of  the  Gamer  Valley  lands  to  the 
National  Forest  for  protection  and  manage- 
ment under  law  is  In  keeping  with  the  Act 
of  Jime  12,  1897  which  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Forest  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  favorable  conditions  of 
waterflows  and  to  provide  for  the  sustained 
productivity  of  the  forest  resources  for  the 
use  of  all  the  people. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Riverside 
Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors  on  January  25th 
of  this  year.  Forest  Supervisor  Don  Bauer, 
expressed  ouir  concern  over  the  accelerating 
rate  of  subdivision  being  proposed  within  the 
National  Forests.  The  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  enacted  January  1.  1970,  directs 
federal  agencies  to  incorporate  the  objectives 
and  procedures  of  the  Act  in  all  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  This  Act  bears  directly 
on  the  protection  and  management  of  the 
National  F\)rest.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effects  that  netw  subdivisions  In 
the  mountains  and  within  the  National 
Forests  will  have  on  the  surrounding  public 
lands. 

The  change  from  historic  land  use  patterns 
to  Intensive  subdivision  will  have  lasting  and 
often  Irreversible  impticts  upon  the  adjacent 
or  surrounding  National  Forest  resources,  and 
open  space  which  belongs  to  all  the  public. 
Such  private  land  subdivisions  generate  re- 
quests use  National  Forest  lands  for  such 
uses  as  water  diversions,  power  lines,  drive- 
ways, major  high  speed  road  system,  sewage 
treatment  areas,  water  tanks,  pipe  lines.  TV 
cahle  sites,  refuse  dumps,  etc.  Each  such 
use  has  an  impact  on  National  Forest  land 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affects  the 
ecology  and  environment  of  the  forest.  These 
usee  frequently  conflict  with  the  MiUUple 
Use  Sustained  Tleld  Act  of  1960  which  estab- 
lished that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  National  Forests  are  established  and 
shall  be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation, 
»nge,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish 


puipcees.  We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
need  to  harmcnlze  these  legaUy  established 
piuposes,  with  the  Impacts  being  made  on  the 
National  Forest  by  uses  on  adjacent  and 
intermingled  private  lands. 

We,  therefore,  feel  It  is  desirable  that  local 
citizens  working  with  local  government  es- 
taibltsh  effective  cDntrol  over  future  develop- 
ments thru  careful  planning  and  the  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  local  ordinances 
which  will  Insure  proper  protection  of  the 
Forest  environment.  The  enactment  of  Zon- 
ing or  other  measures  governing  private  land 
developmenrt  is  obviously  a  matter  for  local 
goverament.  However,  we  do  wish  your  com- 
missioa  to  ba  appraised  that  the  Forest 
Service  favors  Zoning  classifications,  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  National  Forest,  that  wUl 
limit  the  expansion  and  proliferation  of  high 
density  communities  in  the  mountain  water- 
sheds in  order  to  assure  protection  of  the 
Forest  environment  and  compatibility  with 
the  multiple  use  goals  of  the  surrounding 
National  Forest  as  established  by  law.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  accampJlshed 
la  the  Garner  Valley  Zoning  District. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    692 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  592,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950  (title 
n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950) . 

S.    1261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr.  Tunhey),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1261,  the  Economic 
Conversion  Loan  Authorization  Act  of 
1971. 

B.    1373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1373,  to  revise  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

S.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  Mr.  Mc(jOVERN,  the  Senator 
from  \Onnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1631,  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  defense  workers 
whose  employment  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  transition  to  a  peacetime 
company. 

S.    16B7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1697, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  car- 
ry out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


s.  lesa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnusoh,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hateieu)), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  cMr.  Wil- 
liams) and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1699,  the  Environmental  Financing 
Act  of  1971. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

AMXNDMKNT  no.    103 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  103)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6531). 
to  amend  the  MlUtary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967;  to  increase  mihtary  pay;  to 
authorize  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table. 

AMXNOM£I4T    NO.    104 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  104)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment'l^o.  76.  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Schweiker,  to  the 
same  bill  (H.R.  6531) ,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  he  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  75,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6531) ,  to  amoid  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  en  the  following  bills: 

S.  1567,  to  provide  capital  contribu- 
tions for  corporations  organized  and  op- 
erated to  guarantee  loans  to  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  business  concerns 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

S.  1641,  to  provide  federally  guaran- 
teed loans  to  necessitous  firms  which  are 
affected  with  the  public  interest. 

S.  1891,  to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises. 

S.  1892,  to  provide  federally  guaran- 
teed loans  to  corporations  vital  to  the 
national  defense  which  are  in  involim- 
tary  bankruptcy  or  are  being  organized 
under  chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
and  to  maintain  and  expand  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

S.  580,  to  establish  a  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  provide  loans  to  finance 
urgently  needed  public  facilities  for  State 
and  local  governments,  to  help  achieve 
a  full  employment  economy  both  in  ur- 
ban and  rural  America  by  providing 
loans  for  the  establishment  of  new  busi- 
nesses and  industries  and  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  existing  businesses 
and  industries,  for  the  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  proj- 
ects, and  to  provide  job  training  for  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  unemployed  and 
underemployed  workers. 
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During  these  hearings  the  committee 
will  also  consider  other  leglslatioii  on 
this  subject  matter  which  may  b^  in- 
troduced prior  to  or  during  the  hear- 
ings. I 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10ia.m. 
on  Monday,  Juna,  7.  1971,  and  will  be 
held  in  room  5302  New  Senate  (JflBce 
Building.  I 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  simmit 
statements  for  the  record  In  conne<;tion 
with  these  hearings  should  contact!  Mr. 
Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr.  or  Miss  Henrtetta 
S.  Chase,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  room  pZOQ, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510;  telephone  225-7391. 

Requests  to  testify  must  be  received  by 
the  cormnittee  prior  to  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  June  3, 197 1 . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
JUVENILE  DELIQUENCY  AM^iND- 
MENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  on  bfehalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B^vh)  . 
I  a^  unanimous  consent  to  have  ix^nted 
in  the  Recori)  an  announcement  of  bear- 
ings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printjed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

MonCK    or    HZAKIMG8    OK    THX    JTTTXNILS    Dc- 
LINQXTENCT  AMKKOMENTS  OF  1971 

(Announcement  by  Senator  Bath) 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sul|com- 
mlttee  to  Investigate  JuvenUe  Delinquency, 
I  wlAh  to  announce  hearings  on  S.  173S,  the 
"Juvenile  Delinquency  Amendmente  of 
1971,"  scheduled  lor  May  26.  1971  at  1 10:00 
AM,  In  Room  6226  of  the  New  Senate  {Office 
Building. 

The  focus  of  these  hearings  will  be  o»  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bUl  which  woxild  extenfl  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  i  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  until  June  30,  1972.     ' 

I  welcome  those  who  wish  to  fUe  state- 
ments regarding  all  of  the  bill  or  Jutt  the 
portion  dealing  with  the  extension  Of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968.  Statements  should  be  submitted 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser,  Staff  Director  and 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee,  Boom 
241  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Naturally,  the  major  reason  in  ht)ldlng 
hearings  so  expeditiously  Is  the  forthc<)niing 
expiration  of  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  on  Jvfw  30, 
1871. 

I  plan  to  hold  hearings  at  a  later  dite  on 
Section  2  of  this  bill  which  would  ameid  the 
provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Dellnquen(}y  Act 
contained  in  Title  18  In  providing  procedural 
protections  for  Juveniles  tried  In  U.a  Dis- 
trict Courts  because  I  believe  ther^  Is  a 
ttrong  feeling  that  those  provlslonsj  war- 
rant more  study  and  consideration. 

Those  Invited  to  testify  regarding  tbe  ex- 
tension of  the  1968  Act  are  Secr«t*ry  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Elliot  Rich- 
aideon;  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell;  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  George  Sbultz. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEME 
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EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION]  AND 
THE  CREATION  OF  A  NEWI  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMUNITY|  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.    SAXBE.    Mr.    President,    I    aim 
pleased  that  the  distingiiished  chairman 


of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
has  called  for  opening  hearings,  May  25 
and  26,  on  the  Presidents  four  major 
bills  to  create  new  Departments  of  Com- 
munity Development.  Natural  Resources, 
Human  Resources,  and  Economic  Affairs. 
In  these  beginning  hearings,  witnesses 
will  lay  the  broad  base  for  the  more  de- 
tailed work  to  come  on  the  four  depart- 
mental proposals. 

We  are  already  aware  that  present 
Government  administrative  structures 
and  methods  of  conducting  business 
make  a  mockery  of  congressional  intent 
to  serve  the  people.  Our  constituents  are 
now  taxed  to  the  limits  of  their  will- 
ing compliance  to  pay  for  services  not 
readily  available.  By  reorganizing  the 
present  Government,  we  can  bring  its 
programs  closer  to  the  people  who  pay 
the  bills. 

Rural  residents,  feeling  too  much  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  urban  needs, 
claim  that  they  need  more  assistance  to 
forestall  the  exodus  from  farms  and 
small  towns,  to  combat  the  economic 
crisis  which  accompanies  that  exodus. 
These  residents  believe  that  more  gov- 
ernmental assistance  would  keep  rural 
populations  rooted  and  would  help  rural 
areas  become  a  dynamic  force  in  the 
Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  cities  lie  suffer- 
ing in  blight  and  decay  abandoned  by 
the  middle-class  move  to  subiu-bia. 
Caught  in  the  wake  are  the  elderly,  the 
infirm,  and  the  ethnic  populations.  These 
people  lack  the  economic  resources  and 
the  special  skills  necessary  to  revitalize 
their  communities.  Thus,  Federal  as- 
sistance must  be  made  available  to  them 
in  a  way  that  effectively  promotes  local 
development  or  redevelopment  programs. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  endeav- 
ored in  several  ways  to  remedy  the  bur- 
dens which  population  shifts  have  placed 
on  both  rural  and  urban  centers,  by 
appropriating  necessary  funds  and  de- 
signing creative  programs.  But,  in  great 
measure,  we  have  failed  to  achieve  our 
goals  because  the  moneys  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  multiplicity  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  whose  con- 
flicting poUcies  befuddled  the  taxpayer 
and  virtually  obstructed  the  desired 
results. 

For  example,  Monroe,  Ohio,  wanting  to 
build  sewer  facilities  in  some  aimexed 
territories,  found  they  were  eligible  for 
financial  grants  from  four  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  branch  offices  in  four 
different  midwestem  cities.  Such  dupli- 
cation of  effort  costs  the  taxpayers  valu- 
able dollars  which  could  be  allocated  to 
solving  other  pressing  problems. 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development,  as  spelled  out  in 
S.  1430,  would  be  a  major,  bold  step 
toward  structuring  one  department  to 
encompass  all  Federal  efforts  in  the  areas 
of  housing,  community  planning,  mass 
transit,  and  innercity  highways.  In  this 
new  department  three  administrators 
would  be  responsible  for  programs  in 
three  main  areas:  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopment, community  transportation, 
housing.  The  department  would  be  struc- 
tured so  as  to  delegate  significant  powers 
to   10  regional  administrators  for  the 


actual  implementation  of  the  programs 
in  the  field.  This  decentralization  of 
decisionmaking  power  away  from  Wash- 
ington, will  result  in  more  responsive  ad- 
ministration of  programs;  leaving  the 
departmental  staff  in  Washington  free  to 
make  decisions  about  policy,  planning, 
and  evaluation. 

Congress  has  been  appropriating  funds, 
at  an  accelerating  pace,  for  specific  pur- 
poses without  examining  the  Federal 
conduits  through  which  they  must  flow 
to  accomplish  the  desired  ends.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
developed  so  many  twists  and  bends  in 
these  conduits  that  very  little  actual 
assistance  is  trickling  out  the  local  end 
of  the  pipe. 

During  the  past  20  years  a  number  of 
special  commissions  have  studied  this 
Federal  phenomenon,  and  while  some 
tinkering  has  produced  progress,  what  we 
really  need  Is  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  executive  branch  systems.  President 
Nixon  has  offered.  In  his  reorganization 
proposals,  another  opportunity  to  tackle 
the  reorganization  of  this  bureaucracy, 
to  make  It  more  efficient  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people. 

Congress  must  pause  long  enough  in 
debating  the  pressing  problems  confront- 
ing this  country  to  examine  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  and  to  establish 
an  effective  administrative  structure 
which  will  be  flexible  enough  in  the  years 
ahead  to  adjust  to  changing  demands  and 
goals.  

A  COLLOQUIUM  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  announcement  on  a  Joint 
House-Senate  Colloquium  on  Interna- 
tional Science. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Annotjncbmxnt  by  Sknatoe  Maonubon 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  jHeased  to  an- 
nounce plans  for  a  Joint  House-Senate  Ort- 
loqulum  on  International  Science,  to  be  held 
on  May  26-26,  1971,  In  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  of  the  Capites.  This  OoUoquium  wUl 
be  held  under  the  atxsplcee  of  the  Houm 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Conmierce. 

The  purpose  of  this  two-day  meeting  U  to 
discuss  the  stat\x8  of  scientific  information  u 
a  basis  for  pending  decisions  on  environ- 
mental problems  which  are  worldwide  in 
scope.  The  meeting  will  be  open  to  aU  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congreee  and  will  provide  a 
critical  opportunity  fOT  them  to  meet  with  • 
number  of  leaders  from  governmental  and 
scientific  organizations  working  in  environ- 
mental matters. 

Key  participants  who  will  take  part  in- 
clude: Mr.  Maurice  Strong.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment;  Mr.  Peter  Walker,  the 
United  Kingdom's  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment: Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Spedal 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  En- 
vironmental Affairs;  Mr.  RusseU  E.  Train. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty;  Dr.  Francesco  dl  Castrl.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Special  Committee  for  the  Inw- 
natlonal  Biological  Program:  Mr.  Kwan  8»» 
Kheong,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  M'°"" 
try  of  Education,  Republic  of  smgapore;  Oi- 
Bengt  Lundholm  from  the  Swedish  Natura. 
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firipnce  Research  CouncU  and  Dr.  W.  Frank  attache  programs  of  the  SUte  Department, 

wiSr   Chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Com-  to  the  basic  and  appUed  research  programs 

ittee  for  the  IBP.  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Malone.  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  to 

nUtbCC  T«4-«*.«o4-»rNnal    Oonnfll  t\\a     mill flrkl'nif.v     nf     nrf>OTamR     frf     the     Na- 


nological  development  has  changed  all 
that,  and  America  finds  itself  looking 
back  wistfully  as  it  hears  about  tbe 
killer  dams  that  are  silting  up,  causing 


^ce  President  of  the  International  CouncU  the    multiplicity    of    programs    of    the    Na- 

»   fi/.ipntiflc   Unions   and   Deputy    Foreign  tlonal  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  addition,  it  „ij_^^„„^  ^■^r.M^r^^    o«,^  nr,*  «m»ii«  Tr>«w»f 

trf^t^^iox  the  US.  NaUonaJ  Academy  of  has  fostered  Improved  International  under-  nitrogen  problems,  and  not  really  meet- 

!!fff"/  win  sirve   as  rapporteur  for  the  standing  and  opened  new  channels  of  In-  ing  OUT  power  demands.  The  rose-colored 


Sciences,   will 

^rhe  format  for  the  CoUoqulum  will  con- 
sist of  morning  sessions,  from  10  a.m.  to 
12  30  pjn.,  on  each  of  the  two  days,  with 
invited  participants  presenting  brief  remarks 
and  engaging  In  general  discussion  with  the 
members.  More  extensive  prepared  papers 
and  supporting  material  wlU  also  be  pro- 
vided by  the  key  participants. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental management  and  quaUty  are  increas- 
ingly global  In  scope.  We  have  long  since 
passed  the  time  when  any  one  nation  can 
solve  alone  the  problems  that  confront  It. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  has  been  manifested 
m  the  present  plans  to  hold  a  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment  in 
1972.  It  Is  also  manifested  In  the  very  nattire 
of  the  problems  with  which  Congress  must 
deal— problems  of  ocean  dumping,  air  pollu- 
tion, pesticides  in  water,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers. That  pollutants  know  no  national  bound- 
aries Is  a  fact  we  have  come  to  realize  only 
too  clearly  in  recent  years. 

We  in  Congress  are  Increasingly  bearing 
the  burden  for  difficult  and  complex  decisions 
relating  to  the  environment.  At  the  same 
time,  our  own  organizational  structure  tends 
to  fragment  many  of  the  programs  as  well  as 
Issues  that  confront  us.  Both  houses  of  Con- 
gress are  Involved  In  environmental  affairs 
in  virtually  every  one  of  Its  committees.  In 
the  operations  of  executive  agencies,  in  ap- 
propriations approval,  and  In  agreement  on 
foreign  treaties  and  arrangemente,  the  Con- 
gress affects  the  role  of  our  nation  In  con- 
trlbutmg  to  the  resolution  of  national  as 
well  as  international  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Thus,  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific  In- 
formation base  which  underglrds  such  de- 
eMons  to  of  crltlcai  Importance  to  all  mem- 
bers. The  device  of  a  Joint  House-Senate 
Colloquium  offers  a  timely  and  efficient 
means  of  acquainting  a  broad  sector  of  the 
Congress  and  the  general  public  with  the 
status,  needs,  and  opportunities  of  inter- 
national and  environmental  science. 

The  rationale  for  the  Colloquium  is  that 
environmental  pollution,  resource  m.anage- 
ment,  and  environmental  quality  are  recog- 
nized as  parts  of  a  major  public  policy  issue 
which  Is  the  pr<^>er  relationship  of  man  to 
his  natural  surroiundlngs.  Society  Is  re-ex- 
amining Its  attitudes,  values  and  activities, 
and  changed  programs  and  alternative  life 
styles  are  being  suggested. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  global  In 
character  while  others  are  ublqultoug — shar- 
ing common  causes  and  solutions.  Environ- 
mental Issues  transcend  arbitrary  political 
boundaries.  The  working  out  of  solutions  to 
tikese  Qomplez  problems  in  an  optimum  man- 
ner Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  con- 
front civilization.  The  decision-making  proc- 
ess, In  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  course  of 
future  action  for  all  nations,  must  have  the 
maximum  possible  Information  bases. 

Both  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  and  tbe  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  sought  to  develop  these  bases 
In  their  own  way  over  many  years. 

The  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee has  actively  sought  to  expand  this 
information  base  In  broad  scientific  areas 
from  space  exploration  to  environmental 
science.  This  Committee  has  sought  to 
further  the  alms  and  Impetus  behind  our 
own  International  Biological  Program  (IBP) 
In  an  effort  to  provide  the  base-line  data 
for  future  environmental  decision-making. 
It  has  encouraged  and  supported  Increased 
MUvlty  in  internatlonsa  envlronmetal  sur- 
veUlance  through  our  space  program.  It  has 
also  provided  support  to  expanding  scientific 


formation  concerning  national  and  Inter- 
national science  policy  through  Its  annual 
meetings  with  Its  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

In  1967,  It  co-sponsored  the  first  Hotxse- 
Senate  CoUoqulum  on  the  Environment  with 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  resulted  in  the  influential 
Congresfiional  White  Paper  on  the  Environ- 
ment. That  CoUoqulum  dealt  with  domestic 
environmental  problems.  Now  we  are  ex- 
panding our  concern  to  the  International 
arena. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  promo- 
tion of  international  science  Is  a  matter  of 
personal  commitment  to  me.  Last  year  I 
authored  Senate  Resolution  399,  In  support 
of  a  World  Environmental  Institute,  which 
passed  unanimously.  I  am  pleased  that  that 
Resolution,  oouched  in  general  concepts  not 
rigid  structure.  Is  gaining  support. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  played  an  active  role  In  furthering  In- 
ternational environmental  science.  Its  man- 
date is  not  only  Interstate  commerce,  but 
also  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
That  mandate  has  not  been  viewed  narrowly 
as  mere  commerce,  or  mere  navigation.  We 
have  broadly  Interpreted  It  to  Include  aU 
aspects  that  have  an  Impact  on  the  foreign 
comnnerce  of  the  United  States. 

Through  Its  advocacy  of  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric programs,  the  Committee  haa 
fostered  stronger  Federal  organization  for 
national  and  International  participation  In 
those  areas.  It  has  direct  concern  and  re- 
sponsIbUIty  for  ocean  pollution,  by  oU  and 
other  forms  of  ocean  dumping.  It  actively 
pursues  a  broad  range  of  environmental  leg- 
islation concerning  pesticides,  mercury  and 
other  toxic  heavy  metals,  low  pollution  ve- 
hicles, air  pollution  from  aircraft,  power 
plant  siting,  urban  and  other  International 
environmental  problems. 

The  coming  Joint  Colloquium  represents 
a  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of 
us  to  bring  to  the  Congress  an  Integrated. 
multldlsclpUnary  approach  to  probems  of 
complex  nature.  I  welcome  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  to  attend,  and  know 
you  viill  find  the  Colloquium  stimulating 
and  highly  Informative. 


THE  NITROGEN   PROBLEM   IN   THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER   SYSTEM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
nitrogen  problem  in  the  Columbia  River 
system  has  reached  staggering  propor- 
tions. It  is  no  wonder  so  many  from  the 
conservation  and  fishing  groups  are  con- 
tacting me  now  to  discuss  the  "killer 
dams."  We  are  only  beginning  to  awaken 
to  the  tragic  environmental  effects  of  the 
once  much  sought  after  and  unques- 
tioned dams.  I  do  not  question  or  doubt 
the  motives  of  those  who  in  the  past 
sought  so  diligently  to  have  a  dam  con- 
structed in  their  area.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  earnest  In  their  pursuit  of  the 
benefits  dams  were  reported  to  offer- 
cheaper  power,  economic  development, 
flood  control,  and  so  forth.  At  that  time 
and  to  those  individuals  the  dangers  to 
our  spring  fish  runs  seemed  remote,  and 
the  pleasures  of  a  splendid  free  flowing 
stream  seemed  scant.  Free  flowing  rivers 
and  streams  were  all  around  us,  and 
anyone  could  go  angling  with  great  ex- 
pectations. But  the  history  of  our  tech- 


glasses  are  gone. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  start  directing 
some  of  oiu-  public  works  efforts  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  we  have  already 
created.  We  must  turn  our  attentions  to 
restoration  of  our  waterways,  and  pres- 
ervation of  what  Is  left  of  our  free- 
flowing  streams.  The  sands  of  time  have 
long  since  run  out  on  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  May  16.  1971, 
Simday  Oregonian,  Steve  Lowell  paints 
a  pretty  clear  picture  of  what  has  hap- 
pened; and  I  ask  that  his  article,  en  = 
titled  "Majestic  Columbia  River  Shifts 
from  Salmon  Producer  to  Killer."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  May  14,  1971  news  re- 
lease from  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission 
on  this  subject  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  news   release  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Majestic     Coltticbia    Rrvca     Shivts     Pbok 

Salmon  Phoditcek  to  Killeh 

(By  Steve  toweU) 

Bkattls. — Pisheries  experts  say  dams  and 
a  rash  oif  politician  sources  have  changed  the 
Columbia  River  in  a  few  decadee  from  a  pure 
and  prime  salmon  producer  Into  a  series  of 
comparatively  stagnant,  fish-klUlng  pools. 

The  situation  has  become  so  acute  that  late 
In  April  the  fisheries  agencies  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  cloeed  both  the  conunerclal  and 
sport  salmon  fishing-seasons  on  the  river. 

The  reason:  The  spring  Chinook  run  was 
about  half  the  average  count  for  that  time 
of  year  at  BonnevlUe  Dam,  the  first  one  tbe 
fiah  have  to  siirmount  on  their  spawning 
runs  uprlver. 

Agency  experts  said  they  figured  tbe  drop 
In  numbers  was  because  of  unususiUy  high, 
muddy  water  from  the  spring  runoff  and  be- 
cause of  nitrogen  supersaturatlon  of  the 
water. 

Fisheries  experta  say  the  nitrogen  problem 
Is  Increasing.  A  salmon  has  trouble,  they  say, 
finding  Its  way  into  a  narrow  fish  ladder  In 
a  dam  su^ross  the  tremendous  river,  but  on 
top  of  that  be  suffers  something  Uke  the 
"bends"  that  afflict  divers  when  too  much 
nitrogen  Is  forced  Into  their  blood. 

From  what  theee  experts  Indicate,  trouble 
for  the  river  began  In  the  '30s  with  what  one 
state  official  calls  "tbe  general  activities  of 
mankind  that  noake  a  river  Into  an  artificial 
thing."  It  was  then  that  BonnevUle  Dam  was 
buUt  about  35  mUes  east  of  Portland. 

That  vsras  the  start  of  a  string  of  11  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  gigantic  River  of  the  West. 
A  few  years  later,  during  World  U.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  was  built  In  north-central  Wash- 
ington 596  mUes  upstream,  blocking  salmon 
migration  runs  at  that  point  because  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  failed  to  InstaU  a  flah 
passageway. 

Then,  In  1&65,  the  runs  were  blocked  61 
miles  farther  down-stream  when  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  was  completed  by  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers.  It  also  lacks  a  flshway. 

Those  barriers  shut  off  at  least  two  mag- 
nificlent  runs  of  salmon.  One,  a  race  of  giants 
called  June  Hogs,  began  the  battle  uprlver  in 
the  first  hot  month  of  summer.  The  other 
was  a  sockeye  run  that  may  have  gone  clear 
to  the  headwaters  to  spawn — 1,200  miles  up- 
stream to  Lake  Columbia  in  southeastern 
British  Columbia. 

Now  there  are  60  dams  on  the  Coltunbla 
and  Its  myriad  tributaries,   and  more   are 
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planned.  There's  good  reason,  in  the  iilnds 
oX  power  Interests.  Stanford  Researcl  In- 
stitute says  that  "in  terms  of  power  pjten 
tlal,  the  Columbia  stands  alone,  surpassing 
even  the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  li^  the 
world." 

In  recent  years,  the  Canadians  have 
pleted  Keenleyslde  Dam  near  Castelgar 
They  are  building  Mica  Dam  near  the  n  srth 
ernmost  bend  in  the  river,  and  they   plan 
more. 

On  this  side  of  the  International  border, 
Dworshak  Dam  Is  rising  on  the  Clear\|rater, 
a  tributary  of  the  Snake;  and  LibbyjDam 
will  be  completed  on  the  Kootenai  Rlwer  In 
northwestern  Montana  In  1973.  Lower  gran- 
ite Dam  Is  going  up  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Snake  amidst  suits  filed  by  sportslnen's 
groups  to  block  further  construction.  jThey 
contend  the  dam  will  damage  steelheadjruns. 

For  many  years  argument  has  ragea  over 
whether  another  huge  dam.  Mountain  dheep, 
should  be  built  on  the  Snake  and  whetfier  it 
should  be  built  above  or  below  the  point 
where  the  Salmon  River  flows  into  lt|  The 
Salmon  is  considered  the  prime  salmoq  pro- 
duce of  all  the  Snake's  tributaries. 

But  dams  are  only  part  of  the  probldm  as 
far  as  Al  Lasater,  deputy  director  o'  the 
Washington  Fisheries  Department,  is  con- 
cerned. 

"Loss  of  natural  environment  Is  the  basic 
problem."  he  says,  "things  that  man  does 
that  change  our  country. 

"Dams,  pollution  of  various  sorts  the 
withdrawal  of  Irrigation  water,  the  taking  of 
gravel  from  the  river  to  build  roada  and 
make  concrete,  channelization.  Pestlcldi »  are 
a  special  pollution  problem,  of  course.  De- 
forestation, changes  of  flow  pattern  at  the 
water  and  the  texture  of  It." 

A  double  score  of  years  or  so  ago,  there 
were  many  memorably  Impressive  tjhlngs 
about  the  great  river.  It  was  so  touch 
cleaner — there  were  fewer  people,  fewer  and 
smaller  towns  and  almost  no  large  Indilstrlal 
plants.  I 

Stemwheel  and  sldewheel  rlverboat^  car- 
ried cargo  and  paaaengers  on  dayloig  or 
nightlong  trips  the  90  miles  between  Port- 
land and  Astoria. 

Upstream  from  Portland,  trains  ussd  to 
glow  so  passengers  could  watch  Indians 
standing  precariously  above  the  tremendous 
rapids  called  Celllo  Falls.  There  they  sheared 
and  netted  salmon  so  strong  It  often  s4emed 
a  contest  to  see  whether  the  fish  b((came 
the  victim  or  the  Indian  took  a  bath, 

Close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  oi  the 
Washington  side  across  from  Astoria,  was 
the  McGowan  cannery  from  which  a  mass 
of  little  double-ender  commercial  ti  oilers 
moved  out  dally  and  returned  each  night 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  big,  fat  salmon. 
Lots  of  those.  In  the  depression  days,  were 
sold  to  friends  for  as  little  as  two  oi  four 
bits.  They'd  cost  a  small  fortune  now. 

Celllo  Falls  Is  no  more,  flooded  b?  the 
reservoir  behind  The  Dalles  Dam  In  the  19508. 
Kettle  Falls,  a  similar  spectacle,  disappeared 
when  the  reservoir  formed  behind  terand 
Coulee  Dam.  The  storybook  rlverboa^  are 
only  a  memory,  along  with  the  canniry  at 
nwaco  and  the  fleet  that  often  used  io  re- 
turn to  port  under  small,  triangular  sills  to 
save  fuel. 

Indications  are  that  more  salmon  r\m8 
may  be  headed  toward  oblivion,  alone  with 
the  giant  virgin  timber  cut  along  the  Co- 
lumbia system  during  World  War  I  and  a  few 
years  afterward. 

The  nitrogen  problem,  Judging  froiii  the 
attention  fisheries  men  are  giving  It  rec  ently, 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  growing  concern. 

Hank  Wendler.  a  senior  fisheries  bldloglst 
for  the  Washington  State  Fisheries  Dipart- 
ment.  says  release  of  water  at  dams  the 
way  It  must  be  done  at  present  forces  nitro- 
gen Into  solution  In  depth. 

"TJnleas  the  fish  have  sounded  belov  the 
level  where  this  can  be  critical  to  theni,"  he 


says,  "they're  going  to  end  up  with  this  nitro- 
gen bubble  disease  and  die." 

Another  problem  they  face  Is  heated  water. 

Wendler  says  there  are  times  when  "you're 
practically  cooking  them." 

"It's  a  result,"  he  says,  "of  these  forebays 
behind  the  dams  and  solar  radiation  on  the 
surface  waters." 

Temperatures  of  88  degrees  have  been 
recorded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia's 
main  tributary,  the  Snake,  50  miles  below 
the  site  of  the  nuclear  reactors  at  Hanford 
Atomic  Works  In  southeastern  Washington, 
Wendler  says. 

He  and  Lasater  say  cooling  nuclear  reactors 
and  then  turning  the  heated  water  back 
into  the  river  adds  to  the  problem.  Their  de- 
partment considered  68  degrees  the  maxi- 
mum acceptable  heat  level,  and  Lasater  says 
adding  reactor-cooling  heat  is  "darned  near 
the  last  straw." 

The  Washington  State  Thermal  Power 
Plant  Site  Evaluation  Council  recently  ap- 
proved the  proposed  location  for  another  nu- 
clear power  plant  at  Hanford,  and  Chairman 
B.  A.  McPhilUps  of  the  Oregon  Environmental 
Quality  Commission  said  recently  at  least  20 
nuclear  plants  along  the  Colimibia  are  pro- 
posed. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  building  a  magnesium 
chloride  plant  at  Dallesport,  Wash.  American 
Metal  Climax,  Inc.,  plans  to  build  an  alu- 
minum reduction  plant  just  inside  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  at  Warrenton,  Ore.  site  of 
one  of  the  few  remaining  whaling  stations. 

Long-established  pulp  mills  have  been  add- 
ing chemicals  to  the  river,  and  insecticides 
and  other  chemicals  drain  from  the  farms 
and  forests  of  the  basin's  259,000  square  miles 
In  British  Columbia,  Montana,  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

Mud  is  washed  In  from  constnictlon  sites, 
logging  areas  and  farmland  and  is  stirred 
up  by  projects  Uke  one  the  Port  of  Portland 
plans — dredging  and  filling  In  the  Columbia 
to  extend  an  airport  runway. 

Experts  have  considered  the  Columbia  and 
Its  main  tributary,  the  Snake,  the  main  sup- 
plier of  Pacific  salmon,  and  Lasater  avows 
the  Snake  "Is  in  trouble." 

"The  Salmon  River  is  what's  holding  the 
Snake  River  production  up  now,"  he  says. 
"The  main  Snake  Is  very  minimal,  and  if 
they  do  ever  dam  the  Salmon  River,  well, 
then  It'll  Just  take  another  cut  out  of  It,  no 
question." 

A  far  cry  from  the  days  long  ago  when 
Washington  Irving  wrote  about  "the  Adven- 
tures of  Oaptaln  Bonneville,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Par  West." 

"The  Salmon  River,"  the  famous  chronicler 
related,  "owes  Ita  name  to  the  Immense 
shoals  of  salmon  which  ascend  it  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  The  Sal- 
mon on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Moimtalns 
are,  like  the  buffalo  on  the  eastern  plains, 
vast  migratory  supplies  for  the  wants  of 
man,  that  oome  and  go  with  the  seasons. 

"As  the  buffalo  in  countless  throngs  find 
their  certain  way  In  the  transient  pasturage 
of  the  prairies  ...  so  the  salmon,  at  their 
allotted  seasons.  regvUated  by  a  sublime  and 
all-seeing  Providence,  swarm  In  myriads  up 
the  great  rivers,  and  find  their  ways  up  their 
main  branches,  and  into  the  minutest  trib- 
utary streams;  so  as  to  pervade  the  great 
arid  plains,  and  to  penetrate  even  among 
barren  mountains." 

[News  Belea«e] 
colttmbia  rrvik  spring  chinook  rttn 
Closelt  Watched 
Pish  Combossion  of  Orwjok, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  14,  1971. 
The  spring  Chinook  run  on  the  Columbia 
River  is  being  carefully  monitored  by  all  of 
the  state  fllsh  and  game  agencies  In  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  on  a  continuous 
basis,  said  Oregon  Fish  Commission  Chair- 
man J.  I.  Eoff. 


A  number  of  unusual  conditions  make  It 
difficult  to  compare  this  year's  upstream  flah 
passage  with  that  in  other  years.  The  floiw 
are  abnormally  high,  the  river  Is  muddy  and 
full  of  debris,  and  nitrogen  levels  are  criti- 
cal in  some  areas.  Passage,  particularly  at  up- 
river  dams,  has  been  poor.  However,  the 
cumulative  Bonneville  Dam  total  through 
May  13  is  91,240,  with  1,614  fish  counted  on 
the  13th.  If  the  present  trend  continues  the 
count  at  Bonneville  by  May  31,  the  end  of 
the  spring  run  at  that  structure,  should  pro- 
vide  enough  fish  to  meet  escapement  goals. 
It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  getting  siifflclent 
passage  at  The  Dalles,  John  Day,  McNary, 
Ice  Harbor,  Little  Gooee,  and  Lower  Monu- 
mental dams.  The  present  counts  at  these 
dams  are  lower  than  desired,  but  many  flth 
are  above  Bonneville  seeking  suitable  passage 
conditions  to  move  closer  to  the  spawning 
rrounds. 

Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that  about 
15.000  spring  Chinook  were  caught  by  the 
main  Columbia  sport  fishery  through  mld- 
Aprtl.  11.400  fish  by  the  below-Bonnevllle  gill 
net  fishery  to  date,  and  8.300  fish  by  the 
abnve-Bonnevllle  Indian  commercial  fishery 
to  date.  These  are  below  average  for  this 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Willamette 
River  spring  Chinook  catch  this  season  U 
about  18,000  fish,  well  above  the  12,600  aver- 
age. 

The  commercial  sea£ons  closed  today  for 
the  weekend  and  are  scheduled  to  open  Sun- 
day night  and  continue  into  next  week.  The 
above-Bonnvllle  fishery  will  close  on  Tues- 
day and  the  below-Bonnevllle  fishery  on  Fri- 
day. If  no  chaxige  Is  made,  both  fisheries  will 
have  been  open  for  ten  fiahlng  days.  Only 
the  8-day  season  in  1968  was  shorter. 

The  Oregon  Pish  Commission,  by  virtue  of 
House  Bill  1271,  signed  by  Oorvemor  McCall 
today,  now  has  authority  to  change  com- 
mercial fishing  regulations  vslthout  a  public 
hetuing  in  an  emergency.  The  season  could 
be  closed  In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  If  ac- 
tion is  immediately  necessary  for  conserva- 
tion and  failure  to  act  will  result  in  serious 
damage  to  the  resource.  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  must  concur.  Hence.  If  the 
spring  run  appears  to  be  In  Jeopardy,  im- 
mediate action  can  be  taken  to  terminate 
fishing. 

The  dam  counts,  river  conditions,  and 
catches  will  be  monitored  continuously 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season.  At 
the  present  time,  it  appears  sufficient  escape- 
ment above  the  upper  limits  of  the  commer- 
cial fisheries  will  be  obtained.  Consequently, 
the  Washington  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
the  Oregon  Pish  Commission  have  decided  to 
make  no  change  In  the  commercial  fishery 
seasons  as  presently  established. 

For  additional  information  contact;  Lanny 
Swerdlow,  Information-Education,  229-6687 
or  229-6688. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  WORK  OF  AD  HOC 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  GENOCIDE  TREA- 
TIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Treaties,  a  committee  of 
52  national  organizations  whose  mem- 
bership numbers  in  the  millions,  is  per- 
forming an  excellent  service  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world.  According  to 
its  chairman.  Arthur  Goldberg: 

Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  international 
law  in  the  field  of  human  rights  by  en- 
couraging U.S.  ratifioation  of  appropriate 
United  Nations  conventions.  Including  in 
particular  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  outstanding  effort  and  dedication 
of  this  group  should  be  recognized.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


a  list  of  the  oflScers  and  member  organi- 
zations of  the  committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 
Ad  Hoc  CoMMrrTEK  oi»  the  HmcAM  Riohts 

AND  OENOCIDK  TKXATIB8 

Chairman:  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

ExecuUve  Secretary:  Betty  Kaye  Taylor. 

Washington  Chairman:  Hyman  Book- 
binder. 

Legislative  Representative;  Esther  Peter- 
son. 

KEUBER  OKGANIZATION8 

American  B^tlst  Convention. 

American  Civil  Ubertles  Union. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

National  Women's  Conference,  American 
Ethical  Union. 

American  B>deration  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

American   Federation   of   Teachers,   AFL- 

cno. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Roumanian  National  Commit- 
tee. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Baha'l  National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  the 
08. 

B'nal  B'rith. 

B'nal  B'rith  Women. 

Brotheriiood  of  Sleeping  Oar  Porters,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Episcopal  Church. 

Farband  Labor  Zionist  Order. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Hadassah,  The  Woman's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  AFL-CIO. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL-CIO. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Board,  YMCA. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Ad- 
visory Council. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Methodist  Church,  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns. 

Poale  Zlon,  United  Labor  Zionist  Organl- 
aation  of  America. 

Quakers  X7N  Office. 

Retail,  Wholesale  and  D^;>artment  Store 
Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica. 

incralnian  National  Association. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Coixgregatlons. 
Unltarian-Unlversalist  Aseociatlon. 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 
United  Church  of  Christ. 
Women  United  for  tbe  United  Nations. 
Women's   International   League   for  Peace 
Mid  Freedom. 
Workers  Defense  League. 
Workmen's  Circle. 
Wortd  Federalists,  USA. 
World  Jewish  Congress,  American  Section. 


ASVIEORT  MXMWEBH 

Conference  of  UN  Representatives,  UNA- 
USA. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  V&Jl. 

NATioNAi.  AsviaoBT  ootaaiTta 

Roger  Baldwin,  Bruno  V.  Bilker,  Edward  J. 
Ennis,  Richard  N.  Gardner,  David  Hunter, 
Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  Benjcunln  F.  McLaurln, 
John  A.  Morsell.  Louis  Stulberg,  Telford  Tay- 
lor, and  Leonard  Woodcock. 


VIETNAM  DEADLINE 


THE  OREGON  COAST 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore leaving  the  State  of  Oregon  to  come 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol  as  a  UJS.  Senator, 
I  took  the  cool,  green,  sun-washed  at- 
mosphere for  granted.  Surely,  I  thought, 
this  must  be  the  divine  right  of  every 
American.  How  shocked  I  was  to  see  the 
East.  Wall-to-wall  cement,  hot,  noisy, 
crowded  cities,  stacked  on  top  of  each 
other.  The  shock  has  had  a  direct  effect 
upon  my  actions  as  a  Senator.  Many  of 
my  legislative  proposals  have  been  a  re- 
sult of  this  shock. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  surprises  I 
have  had,  though,  as  an  Oregon  Senator 
is  receiving  mail  from  so  msuiy  Americans 
around  this  Nation  who  have  visited  Ore- 
gon, and  apparently  think  of  it  as  a  para- 
dise. When  I  receive  one  of  those  letters, 
my  heart  swells  with  pride  and  sympathy 
at  the  same  time.  Pride  for  those  of  us 
who  claim  Oregon  as  our  own,  and  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  have  never  known 
the  thrills  of  an  Oregon  coast,  an  Oregon 
wilderness,  or  an  Oregon  landscape. 

But  those  who  have  thrilled  to  these 
Oregon  treasures  seem  never  to  forget 
them.  Such  Is  evidenced  by  a  poem  ^^ch 
appeared  in  the  Thursday,  April  8,  1971, 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  poem  by  Peter  J.  Hennlker- 
Heaton  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeoticHi.  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OxEOON  Coast 

The  Oregon  coast  Is  cape  and  bay 

fogbanks  riding  on  sun-washed  air, 

the  high  domed  cave  where  the  sea  lions  play, 

the  beaches  gold  In  the  noonday  glare; 

and    the    myrtle    groves    behind    Humbug 

Mountain. 
The  Oregon  coast  Is  dune  and  sand 
VTlth  driftwood  tangled  above  the  tide, 
carried  down  by  fioods  from  far  Inland, 
huge  tree   trunks  salted   and  sUvered   and 

dried: 
and    the    myrtle    groves  behind    Humbug 

Mountain. 
The  Oregon  coast  is  the  Rogue  River, 
the  pelican's  sail  and  the  oeprey's  dive, 
salmon  and  otters  with  noses  aquiver, 
the  Jetboats  that  over  the  shingle  drive; 
and    the    myrtle    groves    behind    Humbug 

Mountain. 
The  Oregon  coast  is  rocks  offshore, 
like  ancient  ships  that  have  turned  to  stone, 
thrusting  up  through  the  sea  from  its  shrtl- 

strewn  fioor, 
some   stations   in   line,   some   riding  alone; 
and    the    myrtle    groves    behind    Hvunbug 

Mountain. 
The  Oregon  coast  Is  treasure  uncoimted 
of  agates  awaiting  the  polisher's  skill 
with  the  evening  sun  for  a  moment  mounted 

red  on  the  ocean's  farthest  sill, 
and    the    myrtle    groves    behind    Humbug 

Mountain. 
(By  Peter  J.  Hennlker-Heaton) 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
fibld)  and  I  were  privileged  to  testify 
on  April  20  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  hearings 
on  U.S.  Indochina  policy.  As  we  have  on 
many  occasions  over  the  pwtst  year,  we 
urged  early,  favorable  action  on  our  pro- 
posal to  set  a  December  31,  1971,  dead- 
line for  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
from  that  tragic  conflict. 

Senator  Hatfield's  statement  was  an 
especially  thorough  description  of  the 
need  for  such  action.  In  the  belief  that 
it  deserves  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoBD,  along  with  the  text  of  the 
legislation  we  have  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimont  or  Sknatob  Hattixu)  Before  the 
Foreign   Rei<ations    CouMirrEE    on    the 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act,  S.  376 
Mr.  Cbednnan  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Central  question  ttarougbout  the 
country  and  before  this  Committee  is 
whether  we  shoiild  follow  the  direction  set 
forth  by  the  President,  trusting  him  and  his 
policy  where  specifics  have  not  been  revealed, 
or  whether  we  should  adopt  a  legislative  ini- 
tiative designed  to  end  the  war,  as  the  Amer- 
ican people  clearly  want  Congress  to  do. 

I  should  first  like  to  clarify  the  differences. 
In  Intention  and  likely  consequences,  be- 
tween the  policy  of  the  Administration  and 
the  legislative  prop>osal  I  am  co-sponsoring 
with  26  other  Senators,  which  is  pending  be- 
fore your  Committee. 

The  thrust  of  the  Administration's  pol- 
icy has  Increasingly  placed  less  emphasis  on 
the  probability  that  negotiations  will  end  the 
conflict.  It  has  turned  Instead  to  "Vletnam- 
ization"  as  the  solution. 

Lack  of  clarity  and  ambiguity  characterice 
the  Administration's  explanation  of  policy. 
In  his  address  to  the  Nation  April  7,  1971, 
the  President  said ; 

".  .  .  our  goal  is  a  total  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  We  can  and  we  will 
reach  that  goal  through  our  program  of 
Vietnamlzation  if  necessary." 

So  we  seem  to  be  committed  to  continuing 
gradual  troop  reductions  until,  given  the 
right  conditions.  American  involvement  can 
be  brought  to  a  close. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
means  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  troops  from 
Indochina. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  not  In- 
clude all  of  otir  air  power — especially  that 
based  in  Thailand  and  at  sea,  but  used  In 
Indochina. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  flow  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  South  Vietnam 
would  continue  after  "American  Involve- 
ment" is  ended. 

Further,  the  President  said  last  Friday, 
April  leth,  that  we  will  keep  a  residual  force 
as  well  as  our  air  power  in  Vietnam  until 
the  North  Vietnamese  release  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

And  finally,  during  that  same  interview, 
the  President  stated  that  our  military  In- 
volvement will  continue  as  long  as: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  defend  themselves  to 
take  over  from  us  the  defense  of  their  own 
country." 

This  pattern  of  calculated  ambigxiity,  this 
reluctance  to  be  candid  with  the  American 
people,  has  seriously  eroded  confidence  In 
the  Administration's  ability  to  lead  us  out 
of  this  war. 
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It  18  ftll  the  more  unfortunate  because  the 
President  has  aduiowledged  the  need  lor 
Amerlcaos  to  be  Tully  Informed  about  fhe 
policy  they  are  asked  to  support.  On  Nov^- 
ber  3,  1969,  the  President  said: 

"The  American  people  cannot  and  shotild 
not  b«  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  in- 
Tolved  the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  pe|u;e 
unlees  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
poUcy." 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  (S.  376)  presefits 
an  unequivocal  determination  to  withdraw 
all  United  States  forces.  But  more  than  tl|at, 
it  is  designed  as  an  InltlaUve  to  end  the  #ar 
through  a  political  settlement. 

By  making  certain  that  we  wlU  remt>ve 
all  our  forces  by  the  end  of  this  year,  we 
would  create  a  new  political  environment  for 
the  negotiations  and  could  expect  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  A  cease  fire  might  be  eel^abllshed.  Tfils 
has  been  suggested  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  People's  Revolutionary  Qovermn*nt 
(NL7)  if  we  set  a  reasonable,  public  date  |for 
withdrawal. 

(2)  Authentic  negotiations  among  the  var- 
loiis  Vietnamese  factions  on  future  political 
power  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  means  for 
Its  establishment,  could  take  place.  These 
negotiations  would  begin  In  earnest  when  fhe 
Thieu-Ky  government  realizes  it  can  no 
longer  rely  on  continual  American  mllltloy 
support  to  make  up  for  the  political  strength 
that  it  lacks  from  its  own  people. 

(3)  Serious  negotiations  leading  to  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war  could  beglu. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  put  our  op^K)- 
nenta  to  the  teat.  We  never  have,  and  we 
never  will  bomb  tbem  Into  submission. 

The  threat  and  the  \ise  of  our  devastating 
air  power  wUl  not  obtain  for  us  a  cease-lire, 
a  political  settlement  among  the  Vietnamese 
or  the  releaae  of  our  prisoners.  The  wayl  to 
"put  pressure"  on  the  other  side,  to  nego- 
tiate on  these  issues  is  to  set  a  date  for  9ur 
withdrawal. 

Thus,  this  bill  woiild  decisively  and  ex- 
peditiously conclude  ovir  military  role  in  Viet- 
nam. But  more  Important,  it  is  the  most 
likely  alternative  to  promote  a  political  set- 
tlement and  bring  a  true  end  to  the  War, 
stopping  the  fighting  and  killing  there. 

Why  do  I  advocate  this  alternative? 

The  first  and  most  compelling  reasoa  Is 
moral.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  funda- 
mental to  all  else,  we  must  see  our  war  policy 
and  Its  consequences  In  moral  terms.  Aind 
from  this  perspective,  the  most  distressing 
aspect  of  tJM  podicy  we  seem  committed  to 
pursue  Is  that  American  life  is  valued  far 
more  than  Asian  Ufe. 

The  announced  intention  of  the  President 
Is  to  reduce  American  casualties,  and  ttUs 
has  been  substantially  accomplished.  But, 
there  seems  to  be  little  regard  for  Asian  cfts- 
ualtlas. 

While  reducing  the  direct  Involvement  of 
American  soldiers  In  ground  combat,  we  s^lll 
provide  the  j)olicy,  the  strategy,  the  money, 
the  equipment,  and  the  intensive,  direct  com- 
bat support  to  sustain  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese regime  and  continue  the  fighting. 

The  Laotian  operation  well  Illustrates  this. 
While  In  the  technical  sense,  there  was  no 
direct  American  "ground  combat"  Involte- 
ment  In  Laos,  yet  U.S.  helicopters  and  plaaes 
flew  an  Incredible  151,837  sortlee  In  "support" 
of  thU  ventiire. 

American  casualties  were  light.  According 
to  the  Pentagon,  of  those  troops  giving  air 
support  to  the  operation,  about  45  wfre 
killed.  89  wounded,  and  28  mlsslng-ln-actl^n. 
In  addition,  more  than  90  U.8.  troops  wtre 
killed  on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam  In 
conjunction  with  Lam  Son  719,  the  Laottan 
operation.  But,  Vietnamese  casualties  on  both 
sides  were  astronomical.  Official  estlmatfus 
claimed  about  1,445  ARVN  troops  died  (so^e 
press  reports  stated  ABVN  deaths  were  tar 
greater  than  official  figures)  and  an  estlmafcd 
13.842  enemy  troops  died. 

The  assumption  Is  that  if  we  can  suppfot 


the  Thleu-Ky  regime's  continuing  the  war, 
but  have  fewer  Americans  die,  while  Asian 
blood  continued  to  be  spilled,  then  this  war 
is  somehow  less  wrong,  and  more  tolerable. 

I  believe  such  policy  is  morally  Impover- 
ished. If  this  war  is  wrong — if  it  should  not 
be  continued.  If  it  is  not  worth  the  cost,  and 
if  the  human  sxifferlng  it  is  causing  cannot 
be  Justified  by  any  goals — then  it  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

It  will  not  be  made  any  more  right  simply 
because  we  have  devised  the  strategy  for 
fewer  Americans  to  die  each  month.  That 
after  all,  makes  very  little  dlSerence  to  the 
six  million  refugees  who  continue  to  suffer 
in  Indochina  as  the  war  goes  on,  or  to  the 
families  of  the  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
soldiers  and  Innocent  civilians  throughout 
Indochina  who  will  die  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  what  the 
h\unan  costs  of  the  policy  we  are  pursuing 
wUl  be.  During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  6,268  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  died, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Defense 
Department,  and  41.407  North  Vietnamese 
and  National  Liberation  Front  soldiers  were 
klUed. 

There  may  be  refison,  of  cotirse,  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but  let  us  as- 
simie  that  they  are  relatively  valid.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  fighting 
and  csaualties  were  light  In  January,  mod- 
erate in  February,  and  heavy  in  March  due 
to  the  Laotian  operation. 

If  we  project  from  the  level  of  casualties 
last  year  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  and  assimie  that  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties will  remain  about  the  same  average  level 
as  the  war  goes  on,  then  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  over  100,000  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  likely  to  die.  From  now  until  the 
end  of  1972,  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion soldiers  could  die  as  the  result  of  policies 
that  continue  the  war. 

According  to  such  projected  estimates,  the 
preponderance  of  these  deaths  are,  of  course, 
from  the  enemy  ranks.  Some  of  those  still  ob- 
sessed vrtth  the  body  coimt  mentality  may 
think  this  Is  encoviraglng  for  the  success  of 
our  policy.  I  think  it  is  Immoral. 

These  probable  costs  in  terms  of  human 
life  do  not  Include  civilian  casualties,  which 
are  even  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  said  that  it  makes  no 
estimates  of  civilian  casualties — a  fact  that 
I  cannot  comprehend,  for  It  shows  such  a 
calloiis  disregard  for  the  himian  conse- 
quences of  our  policy. 

The  Senate  Subcommltte  on  Refugees  esti- 
mated that  there  were  25,000  civilians  killed 
in  South  Vietnam  last  year,  which  would  be 
over  3,000  more  than  the  total  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  that  died. 

In  Laos,  more  sparsely  poptilated  than 
Vietnam  but  intensively  bombed,  the  Com- 
mittee reported  that  10,000  have  died  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  And,  untold  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  wounded  and  mada 
homeless  ttiroughout  all  of  Indochina. 

Because  our  fire-power,  compared  to  our 
opponent's.  Is  so  overwhelming,  the  majority 
of  the  civilian  casualties  come  as  the  conse- 
quence of  our  military  action. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  have 
dropped  about  5.6  million  tons  of  bombs  in 
Indochina.  About  2.5  million  of  these  have 
fallen  during  the  present  Administration's 
time  In  office.  The  President  has  reiterated 
his  Intention  to  continue  to  rely  on  air  power 
in  the  future.  On  February  17  he  said  he 
would  place  no  limits  on.  the  use  of  air  power. 

As  such  bombing  continues,  along  with 
artillery,  helicopter  gunshlps  and  other  fire 
power,  thousands  more  civilians  will  be  killed, 
wotmded  and  made  homeless  as  we  pursue 
"  Vletnamlzatlon. " 

These  human  coets,  in  my  Judgment,  can- 
not be  Justified.  The  Vietnamese  people  do 
not  want  their  war  "Vletnamized".  They  want 
It  ended. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  we  have 
no  rt^e  in  determining  whether  the  South 


Vietnamese  continue  to  fight  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  completely  disagree. 

Our  refusal  to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal, 
and  our  imyleldlng  support  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime,  make  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
oonfllot  impossible.  Fighting  will  continue  as 
long  as  o\ir  forces  are  committed  in  that 
country  and  our  policy  Is  to  support  that 
regime. 

In  order  to  end  the  fighting,  we  must  set 
the  withdrawal  date  and  seek  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cease-fire.  At  the  same  time,  fu- 
ture political  power  in  South  Vietnam  would 
have  to  be  determined.  The  People's  Revciu- 
tlonary  Government  has  offered  an  interim 
coalition  government  that  would  conduct 
elections.  We  and  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
suggested  internationally  supervised  elec- 
tions. These  differences  can  be  negotiated, 
in  my  Judgment,  among  the  Vietnamese. 

It  is  not  our  reeponslbllity  to  dictate  or 
impose  the  terms  of  that  settlement.  But,  we 
must  remove  our  arbitrary  support  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime,  forcing  it  to  rely  only  on 
its  own  Internal  strength.  In  that  atmos- 
phere, a  genuine  settlement  refiecting  the 
indigenous  balance  of  forces  in  Vietnam 
could  be  obtained. 

The  point  Is  that  we  do  have  control  over 
whether  the  fighting  continues  or  ends  In 
Indochina,  and  If  we  persist  in  our  policy 
the  war  will  go  on. 

If  we  adopt  the  approach  of  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act,  we  will  initiate  the  most 
realistic  opportunity  for  a  negotiated  end  to 
the  fighting. 

If  we  believe  that  all  life — Asian  and 
American — is  equally  valuable,  then  I  cannot 
see  how  the  human  costs  yet  to  come  iroia 
our  policy  can  be  morally  Justified.  I  advo- 
cate an  alternative  to  that  policy  in  order 
to  avoid  those  costs — in  order  to  save  himum 
Ufe. 

The  second  consideration  arguing  for  a 
decisive  change  In  policy  is  constitutional. 

These  considerations  have  taken  on  an  en- 
tirely new  relevance  and  sense  of  urgency 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion last  December.  I  do  not  tmderstand  what 
Constitutional  basis  there  is  for  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  since  that  time. 

Your  Committee  has  ali-eady  had  hearings 
on  the  question  of  War  Powers,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities delegated  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  for  authOTlzlng  military 
action. 

Furthermore,  with  the  leadership  of  your 
Committee,  Congress  passed  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution  June  25,  1969.  As 
you  will  recall,  the  final  version  of  that  res- 
olution drafted  largely  by  Senator  William 
Fulbrlght  and  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
stated : 

"Resolved,  that  (1)  a  national  commit- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
means  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  on  foreign  territory  .  .  .  and 
(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  na- 
tional commitment  by  the  United  States  re- 
sults only  from  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  specifically  provid- 
ing for  such  commitment." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  treaty,  no  statute, 
and  no  concurrent  resolution  committing 
us  to  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

What  legal.  Constitutional  basis  does  the 
President  have  for  our  involvement? 

Howard  K.  Smith  asked  the  President  that 
question  during  their  Intervierw  on  July  1 
lasrt  year.  The  President  replied: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  Constitutional  right— not  only  the  right 
but  the  responsibility— to  protect  American 
forces  when  they  are  engaged  In  mUitary 
actions." 

When  Mr.  Smith  pursued  this  question, 
asking  the  legal  basis  of  our  mvolvement 
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once  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  re- 
pealed, the  President  stated  again: 

"The  legal  Justification  is  the  one  I  have 
given  and  that  Is  the  right  of  the  President 
of  the  united  States  under  the  Constitution 
to  protect  the  lives  of  American  men.  That 
is  the  legal  Justification." 

Now,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  legal  Constitutional  authority 
for  protecting  our  troops.  And,  he  certainly 
has  the  Constitutional  authority  to  withdraw 

them. 

But,  the  issue  is  that  the  President's  policy 
includes  far  more  than  that.  He  Is  pursuing 
•Vletnamlzatlon"  and  wants  to  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  "a  fair  chance  to  defend 
thenaselves." 

His  policy,  then,  is  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary support  of  the  Thieu-Ky  government. 
What  might  this  entail? 

It  will  include  the  continued  use  of  heavy 
bombing  throughout  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

It  might  include  future  Incursions  Into 
Laos,  hinted  at  recently  by  General  Crelgh- 
ton  Abrams. 

It  could  Include  the  renewed  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

And,  it  will  mean  continued  U.S.  military 
operations  and  combat  support  and  fire- 
power for  ARVN  operations  throughout 
South  Vietnam. 

Now  we  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  pol- 
icy of  Vletnamlzatlon.  But  regardless  of  our 
preferences,  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
has  the  legal,  Constitutional  authority  for 
pursuing  the  objectives  and  goals  of  that 
policy. 

There  is  a  decisive  difference  between  pro- 
tecting our  troops  and  withdrawing  them 
from  Vietnam,  and  pursuing  Vletnamlzatlon. 

If  withdrawal  is  our  only  objective,  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  months. 
And,  our  troops  can  best  be  protected  by  set- 
ting a  date  for  completing  our  withdrawal 
and  seeking  a  cease-fire.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  President's  Constitutional  au- 
thority to  take  these  steps. 

But,  the  President  has  made  clear  that  we 
are  committed  for  at  least  some  time  into 
the  future  to  supporting  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  by  our  military  involve- 
ment. His  authority  to  do  so  surely  does  not 
come  from  his  Constitutional  power  as  Oom- 
mander-in-Chlef  to  protect  our  troops  In 
battle.  He  has  cited  no  other  legal  Justifica- 
tion for  those  policy  goals.  In  my  Judgment 
there  is  none. 

If  we  set  aside  all  other  considerations,  I 
believe  that  the  Constitutional  a^>ects  of 
this  problem  alone  compel  the  adoption  of 
the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act. 

Even  If  we  were  to  win  some  victory  In 
Vietnam,  if  the  cost  is  the  Integrity  of  Con- 
stitutional government  then  that  price  alone 
is  far  too  high. 

The  responsibility  to  redeem  the  viability 
of  the  Constitution  rests  at  this  point  solely 
with  the  Congress.  In  that  respect,  this  bill 
is  far  more  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  than 
to  the  President. 

For  Constitutional  reasons  alone,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  Congress  adopt  some  legislative 
measure  regarding  our  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china. The  proposal  I  am  supporting  corre- 
sponds most  closely  with  the  wishes  of  Amer- 
icans, and  offers  the  best  hope  for  an  endur- 
ing settlement  to  this  war.  It  would  resolve 
the  Constitutional  dilemma  that  faces  us  and 
end  the  confilct  that  is  eroding  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Government. 

The  clear  Intent  of  the  Constitution,  in 
Article  I,  Section  8,  is  to  keep  the  powers  of 
war  decisively  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress, 
and  thereby,  the  people. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  appropriations 
for  armies  are  the  only  appropwlatlons  spe- 
ctfloally  limited  to  two  years  by  the  Oonstl- 
tuitlon. 

'The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  this 
to  Insure  a  continued  review  (and  votes)  by 
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the  Congress  over  any  military  appropria- 
tions. 

As  you  know,  the  Founding  Fathers  oon- 
slsitently  stressed  the  Congressional  responsi- 
bility for  war-making  powers. 

James  Madison  saw  the  dangers  of  exces- 
sive executive  power  in  foreign  affairs  when 
he  said: 

"The  management  of  foreign  relations  ap- 
pears to  be  the  nK>6t  susceptllde  of  abuse  of 
all  the  trusts  committed  to  a  government 
because  they  can  be  concealed  or  disclosed 
In  such  parts  and  at  such  times  as  will  best 
suit  p«u^icular  vleiws;  and  because  the  body 
of  the  people  are  less  capable  of  Judging, 
and  are  more  under  the  influence  of  preju- 
dices, on  that  branch  of  their  affairs,  than 
of  any  other.  Perhaps  it  Is  a  universal  truth 
that  the  loss  of  liberty  at  home  is  to  be 
charged  agalrmt  danger  real  or  pretended, 
from  abroad."  (Letter  to  Jefferson,  May  13, 
1789.) 

Under  Article  I,  Section  8.  Congress  is  em- 
powered to:  "Provide  for  the  Common  De- 
fense," "to  declare  war"  and  "raise  and  sup- 
port armies." 

The  President's  powers  as  Commander-ln- 
Ohlef,  outlined  in  Article  2,  Section  2  are  to 
be  Commander  over  those  armies  raised  by 
Congress  and  sent  Into  wars  which  are  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's power:  "amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  the  Supreme  Command 
and  direction  of  the  military  force,  as  the 
first  General  and  Admiral . . ." 

The  power  and  authority  for  determining 
the  purposes  for  which  he  exercises  this 
control  over  the  troops  clearly  rests  with  the 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  final  consideration  that  must 
weigh  heavily  on  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
should,  I  believe,  compel  us  to  adopt  the  le- 
gislative Initiatives  outlined  in  this  bill.  That 
Is  the  ability  of  this  Government  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  those  whom  it  governs. 

We  would  all  agree,  I  believe,  that  this 
war,  like  no  other  event  in  our  recent  past, 
has  undermined  the  belief  of  Americans  in 
the  viability  of  their  political  system. 

Confidence  and  trust  in  the  process  of 
representative  government,  and  In  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency,  are  all  suffering  as  the 
casualties  of  this  war. 

As  I  talk  with  constituents  and  people 
throughout  the  country,  1  am  constantly 
asked  what  basis  there  is  for  continued  faith 
in  our  system. 

People  say  to  me  "Three  quarters  of  our 
people  want  the  war  over  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  But,  the  President  doesnt  listen  and 
Congress  does  not  act." 

Particularly  in  the  past  year,  since  the 
operations  into  Cambodia  and  Its  aftermath, 
the  disillusionment  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  has  grown.  And,  I  fear  for  a  country 
whose  people  are  losing  faith  in  the  words  of 
its  leaders  and  the  dreams  of  its  founders. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  what  this  will  all  mean 
for  the  destiny  of  our  nation.  But  of  this  we 
can  be  certain — our  Republic's  most  severe 
challenge  is  to  restore  its  integrity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  pec^le. 

That  will  take  much  effort.  But,  it  can 
begin  if  Congress  takes  the  initiative  in  end- 
ing this  war. 

People  want  to  believe  In  America's  ideals. 
They  want  to  have  faith  in  our  system.  They 
want  to  have  hope  in  our  Government's 
ability  to  govern  and  lead.  Let  us  not  disap- 
point them.  Let  us  preserve  their  dreams  and 
renew  our  own. 

S.  376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971. 

Sec.  a.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 


the  President  and  the  Congress  share  respon- 
sibility for  establishing,  defining  the  author- 
ity for  and  concluding  foreign  military  com- 
mitments; that  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  raises  new  xuicertalntles 
about  the  source  of  authority  for  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam;  that  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States  require  an  expeditious  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam;  that  the  conflict  can 
best  be  resolved  through  a  political  settle- 
ment among  the  parties  concerned;  that  in 
light  of  all  considerations,  the  solution 
which  offers  the  greatest  safety,  the  highest 
measure  of  honor,  the  best  likelihood  for  the 
return  of  United  States  prisoners  and  the 
most  meaningful  opportunity  for  a  political 
settlement  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
date  certain  for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  armed  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  620.  (a)  In  accordance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  maintain  a  troop  level  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
after  May  1,  1971. 

(b)  After  May  1,  1971,  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  in  cormection  with  activi- 
ties of  American  armed  forces  in  and  over 
Vietnam  only  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives : 

(1)  To  bring  about  the  orderly  termina- 
tion of  military  operations  there  and  the  safe 
and  systematic  withdrawal  of  remaining 
American  armed  forces  by  December  31,  1971; 

(2)  To  Insure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

(3)  To  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  to 
assure  the  safety  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  American  forces;  and 

(4)  To  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives." 


THE  "UTAH  STARS" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  and  bring  to 
the  attentiOTi  of  my  sports-minded  col- 
leagues the  recent  triumphs  of  the  Utah 
Stars.  On  May  18,  1971,  the  Utah  Stars 
defeated  the  Kentucky  Colonels  for  the 
championship  of  the  American  Basket- 
ball Association. 

The  season-long  triumphs  of  the  Stars 
have  been  a  continuing  tribute  to  the 
tremendous  athletic  abilities  of  these 
young  men  and  the  loyalty  of  the  fans 
in  Utah.  The  Stars  are  the  first  major 
league  basketball  team  in  Utah,  and  they 
have  been  treated  like  members  of  the 
family  since  their  arrival.  In  fact,  they 
were  received  so  well  in  Utah  that  the 
franchise  set  an  sdl-time  attendance  rec- 
ord for  a  first-year  team  in  professional 
basketball. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  those  of  thousands  of  other  Utahans 
that  are  being  sent  to  Coach  Bill  Shar- 
man — ^the  Stars,  Bill  Daniels,  owner  of 
the  Stars,  and  Vince  Boryla,  general 
manager — ^for  their  outstanding  vistory. 
At  this  point,  £dl  I  can  add  is  to  second 
the  enthusiastic  response  of  one  of  my 
secretaries  when  she  learned  of  the  Stars' 
victory:  "Right  On,  Stars,  Right  On." 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Desei^t  News  praising  the  ^orts  of  both 
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Utah  and  the  Stars  be  printed  in 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was    ordered    to   be    reprinted   in 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Deaeret  News,  May  18, 
The  Stabs  Havx  Come 

Utah  Staxs:  American  Basketball  Aae^la 
tlon  Champions: 

A  fitting  cUmaz  to  a  success  story  which 
could  only  be  colored  red,  white  and  bl  le. 

What  began  as  an  unllltely  pertnershlfc  be- 
tween a  so-called  "poor"  professional  ax)rt8 
state  and  a  struggling  basketball  clul^ 
blossomed  Into  a  genuine  love  affair.       1 

Critics  generally  scoffed  when  Bill  Da(nlels 
and  Vlnce  Boryla  left  Loa  Angeles,  wher«  the 
fans  had  been  staying  home  en  masse,  t|o  set 
•up  shop  In  Utah.  Few  thought  the  Utatians, 
who  had  virtually  Ignored  baseball,  coi<ld  or 
would  support  both  the  Stars  and  the  po|>ular 
Ck>lden  Eagles.  ' 

However,  the  Stars  found  the  formula  to 
success  based  on  good  public  relations  and, 
most  of  all,  a  good  product. 

While  the  song  "Here  Come  the  Stars '  was 
catching  everyone's  ears,  the  likes  of  2  elmo 
Beaty  and  Bill  Sharman  were  catchlni;  the 
imagination  of  Utah's  knowledgeable  ba  3ket- 
ball  fans.  The  team's  deportment  was  pro- 
fessional caliber  on  and  off  the  court. 

Utahans  showed  their  appreciation  t  y  es- 
tabllshtng  a  new  all-time  attendance  rscord 
for  a  flrst-year  team  in  professional  basket- 
ball. 

Now  that  the  Stars  have  become  th<  first 
major  league  team  la  emy  sport  to  win  i  pro- 
fessional championship  In  Its  first  yeai 
city,  what  will  they  do  for  an  encore? 
the  same  kind  of  fan  support  next  year, 
could  become  the  only  ABA  te.am  ever  b)  win 
two  consecutive  league  titles — desplt<  the 
formidable  teams  some  ABA  rivals  are  put- 
ting together. 

After  that?  Bring  on  Lew  Alclndor  and  the 
Bucks! 
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PROJECT  ON  CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILJTY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pii)ject 
on  Corporate  Responsibility,  also  kiiown 
as  Camp«dgn  GM,  is  continmnt  its 
struggle  for  a  consumer  voice  in  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  America.  Mudh  of 
what  the  project  has  to  say  is  relevant 
to  the  way  In  which  our  coimtry  iaj  run, 
and  to  some  degree  may  account  for  the 
dlssatisfaotion  and  disappointment!  that 
young  people  feel.  I  recently  read !  that 
outstanding  law  {ri'aduates  are  searching 
hard  for  public  service  work  rather  ithan 
lucrative  positions  with  the  corporate 
law  firms  which  control  much  of  AJmer- 
ican  business  and  influence  our  eveijyday 
life. 

Basically,  the  project  is  an  attenipt  to 
explore  neww  ays  of  making  American 
corporations  more  responsive  to  society's 
needs.  ' 

Currently,  large  corporations  ar0  vir- 
tually private  governments  whose  deci- 
sions affect  millions  of  people  thi»ugh 
product  safety,  employment  discriinina- 
tion,  pollution  emission,  and  fiscal  status. 
Yet  these  decisions  are  made  by  a  rela- 
tively few  individuals,  far  removed  from 
the  public,  a  group  of  self-chosen  men. 
The  project  seeks  to  subject  corporate 
decisions  to  public  scrutiny  and  to  tnake 
accountability  to  the  public  a  basiq  part 
of  the  corporate  decision  process,  through 
uae  of  existing  channelis  such  as  law- 
suits, shareholder  resolutions,  proxy]  con- 
tests, and  annual  meetings. 


I  commend  the  Project  on  Corporate 
Responsibility  for  its  forethought,  its 
integrity,  and  for  the  important  public 
attention  it  is  focusing  on  this  basic 
part  of  American  life,  the  corporate  deci- 
sionmaking process.  I  urge  you  to  re- 
view the  methods  of  the  project  and  its 
message.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it 
upholds  the  highest  principles  of  democ- 
racy in  action. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated  in  my 
remarks  introducing  S.  1753,  the  National 
Institute  of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and 
Society  Act,  we  have  often  sought  to 
regulate  marketing  practices  through 
regulation,  but  we  have  never  thought  of 
develc«)tng  a  systematic  accounting  of 
the  social  costs  of  c^jerating  various  in- 
dustries. We  are  beset  with  profound  smd 
unsettling  questions  concerning  this 
critical  force  in  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks,  addi- 
tional materials  concerning  the  Project 
on  Corporate  Responsibility  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Explanations  of  the  Proposals 

PROPOSAL  I :    explanation  or  PROPOSAL  ON 
SHAREHOLDER    OEMOCRACT 

This  proposal  would,  for  the  first  time,  give 
General  Motors'  shareholders  a  real  choice  In 
the  selection  of  their  company's  directors. 
Under  the  present  system.  General  Motors 
sends  out  a  proxy  statement  listing  only 
management's  nominees  for  director  and 
asking  each  shareholder  to  vote  by  proxy  for 
them.  Theoretically,  others  may  send  out 
proxies  asking  shareholders  to  vote  for  their 
nominees,  but  the  cost  of  doing  this  effec- 
tively In  a  company  the  size  of  GM  makes  it 
a  virtual  Impossibility.  And  although  any 
shareholder  may  make  nominations  at  the 
annual  meeting,  this  Is  an  empty  gesture 
because  only  a  handful  of  GM's  1.3  million 
shareholders  can  attend  the  meeting  and 
practically  all  the  voting  for  director  U  done 
on  GM's  proxy  prior  to  the  meeting.  In  effect, 
the  only  nominees  that  shareholders  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  are  those 
listed  on  GM's  proxy.  It  Is  like  a  Russian 
election;  there  is  only  one  slate  of  candi- 
dates— management's — and  the  only  choice 
shareholders  have  Is  to  vote  for  or  against  It. 

This  proposal  would  transform  the  selec- 
Uon  of  GM's  directors  Into  a  real  election 
by  requiring  GM  to  list  on  Its  proxy  both 
management's  nominees  and  candidates 
nominated  by  non-management  sharehold- 
ers. GMs  proxy  would  thus  become  a  real 
ballot,  offering  all  shareholders  the  chance 
to  make  nominations  and  them  chooee  among 
opposing  candidates.  Non-management  can- 
didates would  be  nominated  by  shareholder 
petitions.  All  candidates  would  be  entitled  to 
have  supporting  statements  printed  In  the 
proxy  statement.  Only  returned  ballots  Indi- 
cating specific  choices  for  director  woiUd 
count  In  the  final  vote. 

PROPOSAL  II :  EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL  ON  CON- 
8TITTJXNT    DXMOCRACT 

A  giant  corporation  like  General  Motors  has 
many  constituencies,  many  groups  who  are 
deeply  affected  by  Its  decisions.  These  groups 
mvLst  be  given  a  more  meaningful  role  in 
the  corporation's  decision-making  process. 
This  proposal  would  be  a  first  step  In  that 
direction.  It  would  permit  three  of  General 
Motors*  most  Impoi-tant  constituencies  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  three  of  the 
company's  directors.  The  constituencies  are 
all  OM  employees,  GM  dealers,  and  GM  con- 
sumers (that  U,  all  new  GM  car,  bus,  and 
truck  owners  whose  ownership  is  on  record 
with  the  corporation) . 


Each  constituency  would  hold  a  special 
election  In  which  it  would  choose,  subject  to 
shareholder  ratification,  one  director.  The 
election  would  work  this  way:  candidates 
would  be  nominated,  by  petition,  by  members 
of  the  constituency.  The  nominees  would  be 
listed  In  a  ballot  that  GM  would  distribute 
for  voting  to  the  constituency  members.  The 
winners  of  the  three  constituent  elections 
would  then  be  placed  on  GM's  proxy  and  the 
shareholders  would  be  asked  to  approve  or 
reject  them. 

PROPOSAL  m:  EXPLANATION  OP  PROPOSAL  TOR 
DISCLOSURES  ON  MINOBITY-HIBINO,  AIR-POL- 
LUTION   AND    AUTO-SAFETY    POLICIX8 

This  proposal  would  require  General  Motors 
to  publish  In  Its  annual  report  bard  statistics 
In  three  areas  of  Immense  concern  to  share- 
holders and  the  public :  alr-pollutlon  control, 
automobile  safety,  and  minority  hiring.  The 
principal  disclosures  would  be: 

The  amounts  of  money  and  numbers  of 
employees  General  Motors  assigns  to  pro- 
grams m  each  of  these  three  areas. 

The  details  of  all  GM  vehicle-recall  cam- 
paigns resulting  from  safety  or  pollution- 
control  defects. 

Descriptions  of  any  new  safety  or  pollu- 
tion-control techniques  that  GM  has  devel- 
oj>ed  and  proposed  to  the  government  for 
adoption  as  federal  standards.  The  govern- 
ment has  asked  GM  for  such  proposals;  the 
shareholders  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
the  corporation  Is  meeting  this  challenge. 

Figures  showing  the  proportion  of  minor- 
ity-group employees  In  esich  of  the  nine  job 
categories,  ranging  from  professionals  to  un- 
skilled laborers.  These  figures  are  cony)lled 
for  the  EEO-1  Report  that  GM  must  file  with 
the  federal  government,  but  GM  has  refused 
to  make  them  public. 

General  Motor*  would  be  permitted  to  omit 
specific  Items  of  Information  If  disclosure 
would  put  the  company  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. However,  General  Motors  would 
be  required  to  specify  In  the  annual  report 
which  Items  It  was  omitting  and  the  reasons 
for  each  omission. 

Campaign  GM,  Round  n.  Proxy  Statimint, 
Nov.  19,  1970 

PROXY    BTATEMINT 

This  proxy  statement  Is  furnished  in 
connection  with  the  solicitation  of  proxies 
by  the  Campaign  to  Make  General  Motors 
Responsible  ("Campaign  GM")  for  use  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  General 
Motors  Corporation  (the  "Corporation")  to 
be  held  on  May  21,  1971.  at  Cobo  Hall,  De- 
troit,  Michigan. 

Campaign  GM  is  a  committee  of  the  Project 
on  Corporate  ResponslbUlty,  Inc.  ("Project") 
a  non-profit  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  Project  are  Philip  C.  Sorensen 
(chairman) ,  Geoffrey  Cowan,  Marian  Wright 
Edelman,  John  C.  Esposlto.  Susan  W.  Gross. 
Harry  Huge,  Philip  W.  Moore,  Joseph  N. 
Onek  and  Donald  E.  Schwartz. 

Campaign  OM  solicited  proxies  for  the  last 
GM  shareholder  meertlng  on  behalf  of  (1)  s 
proposal  to  enlarge  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  public  representa- 
tives to  the  Board,  and  (2)  a  proposal  to 
create  a  special  shareholder  committee  on 
corporate  responsibility  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  shareholders.  Among  the  areas  the 
committee  would  have  reported  on  were  the 
role  of  the  Corporation  in  modern  society 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Corporation 
had  discharged  Its  responslbUltles  with  re- 
spect to  pollution,  safety,  customer  warran- 
ties, employee  safety  and  minority  oppor- 
tunities. These  proposals  were  presented  at 
the  1970  annual  meeting  and  were  defeated 
by  substantial  margins. 

This  proxy  statement  solicits  support  rw 
proposals  that  are  expected  to  be  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting.  These  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  management  of  the 
Corporation  by  the  Project,  which  owns  li 
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shares  of  the  Corporation's  stock,  with  the 
request  that  they  be  Included  In  the  proxy 
statement  furnished  by  the  Corporation  to 
each  shareholder.  The  Project  has  been 
advised  by  Its  counsel.  Professor  Donald  E. 
Schwartz,  that  in  hie  opinion  management 
will  be  required  to  Include  these  proposals 
In  the  proxy  statement  pxirsuant  to  the  proxy 
rules  under  the  Secviritles  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  If  such  proposals  are  so  Included  each 
shareholder  may  vote  for  these  proposals  on 
the  Corporation's  proxy,  which  will  be  sent 
to  shareholders  sometime  In  late  March  or 
early  April,  1971.  No  separate  form  of  proxy 
Is  furnished  by  Campaign  GM  at  this  time. 

PURPOSES  OF  SOLICITATION 

Campaign  GM  believes  tha*  only  those 
companies  that  conduct  their  bualness  In 
a  manner  more  responsive  to  public  needs 
wlU  be  able  to  profitably  survive.  This  Is  be- 
cause of  increasing  public  concern,  mounting 
Into  pvibllc  demand,  that  corporations  pro- 
duce safer,  healthier,  and  more  durable  prod- 
ucts, at  reasonable  prices,  and  that  oarpora- 
tlons  take  account  of  the  large  social  Impact 
of  their  decisions  even  If  It  would  result  In 
a  reduction  of  profits.  While  General  Motors 
has  not  Ignored  these  concerns.  Campaign 
OM  believes  Its  efforts  have  been  Inadequate. 
Moreover,  Campaign  GM  Is  convinced  that 
these  efforts  will  remain  Inadequate  unless 
the  decision-making  srtructure  within  the 
Corporation  Is  significantly  changed;  the 
present  Board  of  Directors  suffers  from  too 
narrow  a  viewpoint.  The  declelon-making 
process  of  the  Corporation  must  be  opened 
up  to  new  peoj^e  and  new  Ideas,  If  fhe  Cor- 
poration Is  to  meet  its  broader  public 
responsibilities. 

As  more  fully  described  In  this  proxy  state- 
ment, the  Project's  proposals.  If  adopted, 
would  produce  a  significantly  different  deci- 
sion-making structure  within  the  Corpara- 
tlon  by  broadening  the  base  of  decision- 
makers and  by  Increasing  the  obligation  of 
disclosure. 

Proposal  Number  One  reflects  Camp>algn 
GM's  belief  that  the  adverse  social  conse- 
quences of  corporate  conduct  should  no  long- 
er be  given  legitimacy  under  the  failse  ruble 
of  shareholder  democracy.  Proposal  Number 
Two  is  rooted  In  Campaign  GM's  conviction 
that  democracy  in  barge  corporationB  m\ist 
embrace  persons  subsibantlally  affected  by 
corporation  action  as  well  as  shareholders. 
And  Propoeal  Number  Three  reflects  the  be- 
lief that  shareholders  must  be  furnished 
with  all  appropriate  information  necessary 
to  make  meaningful  decisions.  To  be  adopted, 
the  proposals  require  a  favorable  vote  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting  at  the  meeting. 
The  oosts  Involved,  If  these  proposals  are 
adopted,  would  consist  of  adding  printing 
and  mailing,  administrative  and  clerical 
expenses. 

Corporate  directors,  of  course,  are  required 
to  observe  the  legal  standards  applicable  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  But  thart;  duty 
does  not  Justify  Inadequate  attention  to  the 
public  impact  of  corporate  conduct.  Indeed, 
many  state  and  federal  laws  make  it  cle«u- 
tbat  corporate  condudt  mxist  take  account 
of  the  public  interest  In  such  areas  as  public 
health,  employment  practices,  fair  trade  and 
business  practices,  financial  reporting,  cor- 
porate activities,  criminal  conduct,  auto 
■^ety,  warranties  and  contractual  liabili- 
ties, and  others. 

proposal  no.  1 :  proposal  on  shasrholdkb 

dxmocsact 
Proxies  are  solicited  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  that  will  provide 
»  process  for  shareholder  nomination  and 
election  of  Directors.  The  text  of  the  pro- 
posal Is  set  forth  In  the  Appendix. 

Under  the  current  practices,  the  only 
»ndldate8  lUted  on  the  Corporation's  proxy 
?~^™«ht,  which  Is  furnished  to  all  share- 
holders, are  those  Intended  to  be  nominated 
oy   management    at    the    annual    meeting. 


Shareholders  may  make  nominations  only  at 
the  annual  meeting,  after  virtually  all  of 
the  votes  for  Director  have  been  cast  on  the 
Corporation's  proxy.  This  proposal  would 
permit  candidates  nominated  by  shareholders 
to  be  listed  together  with  management's 
nominees  on  the  Corporation's  proxy,  thus 
permitting  all  shareholders  to  consider  candi- 
dates in  addition  to  those  proposed  by  man- 
agement. Shareholders  would  still  be  per- 
mitted to  nominate  candidates  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Campaign  GM  believes  that  the  present 
method  of  nominating  and  electing  Direc- 
tors belles  the  claims  made  for  shareholder 
democracy.  The  shareholders  do  not  effec- 
tively participate  in  the  nomination  process 
and  they  confer  their  power  of  attorney  to 
vote  with  respect  to  candidates  when  the 
only  prospective  nominees  of  whom  they  have 
knowledge  twe  the  persons  whom  the  Board 
of  Directors  intends  to  nominate  at  the 
meeting.  In  effect,  the  shareholders  vote  be- 
fore the  candidates  are  nominated.  Moreover, 
there  Is  no  choice  presented  In  the  proxy 
statement,  and  It  is  the  proxy  statement 
that  Is  the  only  method  whereby  share- 
holders can  actually  vote,  since  It  Is 
physically  Impossible  for  anything  other  than 
the  smallest  fraction  of  shareholders  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting.  F'iiially,  while 
shareholders  can  nominats  candidates  and 
solicit  support  on  their  own  proxy,  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive,  thus  effectively  deny- 
ing shareholders  meaningful  access  to  the 
democratic  process. 

The  need  for  broadening  the  nomination 
process  Is  plainly  demonstrated  by  past  Gen- 
eral Motors  practices.  In  1969,  two  Board 
vacancies  were  filled,  and  Chairman  James 
Roche  expalned  the  process  at  the  1970  share- 
holder meeting  as  follows : 

Shareholder.  "When  Mr.  Bechtel  and  Mr. 
SiVage  were  nominated  by  the  Board  this 
year,  what  other  people  were  you  considering 
for  nomination?  I  think  the  shareholders  are 
entitled  to  know  that." 

Chairman  Roche.  "We  considered  no 
others." 

Shareholder.  "Who  suggested  those  two 
men?" 

Chairman  Roche.  "By  common  consent  of 
the  Board." 

Shareholder.  "Who  first  brought  It  up  to 
the  Board?" 
Chairman  Roche.  "I  do  not  rsmember." 
Shareholder.  "Do  you  think  that  we  are 
entitled  to  know  that?" 

Chairman  Roche.  "You  are  entitled  to 
nominate  anybody  that  you  want,  as  has 
been  done  here  this  afternoon." 

Shareholder.  "Are  we  entitled  to  know 
how  you  decide  which  man  to  nominate?" 

Chairman  Roche.  "Different  members  of 
the  Board  get  together  and  agree  on  the 
proposed  candidates  submitted  to  the  en- 
tire Board  for  their  approval." 

Shareholder.  "In  those  conversations, 
what  other  people  were  you  considering?" 

Chairman  Roche.  "We  did  not  consider  smy 
other  people  to  become  Directors." 

The  proposal  would  also  change  the  meth- 
od of  voting:  It  would  not  allow  proxies  so- 
licited by  management  to  confer  discretion- 
ary authority  to  vote  with  respect  to  any 
candidates  for  Director,  which  is  presently 
I)ermltted,  under  some  circumstances,  under 
the  proxy  rules  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  Voting  for  Directors,  In  person 
or  by  such  proxies,  wo'old  be  required  to  be 
on  an  Individual  basis.  The  purpose  of  this 
change  In  the  method  of  voting  Is  to  require 
an  Individual  choice  to  be  made  for  Directors 
and  to  require,  in  effect,  that  Directors  In- 
dividually seek  election  to  office.  Proxies  so- 
licited by  persons  other  than  management 
may  confer  discretionary  authority  to  vote 
for  directors,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
since  It  is  not  considered  feasible  or  desir- 
able to  regulate  solicitations  except  those 
which  utilize  the  facilities  and  funds  of  the 


Corporation.  Moreover,  such  solicitations  are 
rare  In  this  company. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission's  proxy  rules  might  be 
Interpreted  to  apply  to  the  process  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  by  petition.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  could  mean  complying  with 
the  filing  and  other  provisions  of  proxy  reg- 
ulations in  order  to  nominate  a  candidate. 
However,  since  the  nomination  of  a  candi- 
date la  only  a  prelude  to  an  election,  which  Is 
subject  to  proxy  rules,  and  since  It  does  not 
directly  Involve  the  solicitation  of  a  vote, 
the  proxy  rules  might  be  interpreted  as  in- 
applicable to  the  petition  process. 

In  the  event  a  candidate  nominated  by  pe- 
tition dies  before  the  meeting,  or  changes  his 
mind  about  running,  votes  on  his  behalf  wlU 
not  be  counted  and  the  agent  to  whom  au- 
thority has  been  conferred  will  not  be  au- 
thorized to  substitute  another  choice. 

Vacancies  on  the  Board,  including  those 
with  respect  to  Directors  nominated  by  peti- 
tion, may  be  filled  In  accordance  vrtth  the 
by-laws,  which  at  present  permit  the  remain- 
ing Directors  to  fill  vacancies.  It  should  be 
noted  that  some  shareholders  may  be  eligible 
to  sign  a  petition  and  yet  not  be  eligible  to 
vote  by  reason  of  the  company's  record  date 
provisions  In  the  by-laws.  A  shareholder  for 
example,  may  sign  a  petition  before  March 
15,  but  sell  his  shares  before  the  record  date 
set  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  thus  not 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

'The  proposed  by-law  also  states  that  the 
by-laws  may  contain  other  methods  for  the 
nomination  of  Directors.  This  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  proposal  that  appears  here  aa 
Proposal  Number  Two,  whereby  some  Direc- 
tors would  be  nominated  by  constituent 
p-oups,  would   be  consistent  with  this  by- 

PROPOSAL    NO.     2:     PROPOSAL    ON    CONSTITUENT 
DEMOCRACY 

Proxies  are  solicited  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Corporation's  by-lats 
tlon  Ttl'*  "''r  '"'  co'^tituent  partlclil! 
li  =J  /it  ^'««"on  of  Dlrectors.^e  t^ 
to  set  forth  in  the  Appendix.  This  by-Vaw 
amendment    la    Independent    from,    though 

Sh^^n'^r^^y  ^-  ^°P^^'  Number  One  on 
Shareholder  Democracy  and  should  be  eiven 

ISfoM '°'"*''"™"°'^      "^y     sharehoK 
Shareholders  may  want  to  vote  for  one  with- 
out voting  for  the  other. 
The  proposal   on   Constituent   Democracy 

tee  Bofrd  of  n,'^%'  "^'*"^"  °^  theTz^o^ 
v«„.M  K-  °  '•actors,  three  of  the  Directors 
^  .t»,  '^°'^'^t«d  by  constituent  groups 
mov^^"''*^  (including  non-union^  em! 
f^r^^\u*T*'"°^"'  """^  'lealers  One  Dlrec- 
Tncv  rf^  '"'  noininated  by  each  coi^  ?^. 
tou^rt  L      "^^^niPlated  that  this  number 

i^irectors.   Thus  If  there  were  23   Directors 
this  proposal  would  mean  that  20  wo^d  b^ 

^hf^^ec^^*"^..'^"  nominated  Sr  Sy 
^^  P,^ff<:tors  or  the  shareholders  whUe  three 
would  be  nominated  by  constltuencl« 

Campaign  GM  believes  that  persons  who 
are  substantially  affected  by  General  Moto«° 
decisions  must  have  a  greater  role  In^?. 
Ing  those  decisions.  ^^^ 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  move 
in  that  direction  by  providing  a  way  to  per- 
mit General  Motors  employees.  General  Mo- 
tors dealers  and  General  Motors  consumers  to 
select  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors The  particular  constituencies  repre- 
sented are  by  no  means  the  only  constltu- 
^iV  ^**  *^*'*  ^^  interest  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Corporation  or  that  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  it.  These  groups  were  chosen  be- 
cause  of  their  Importance  and  because  they 
consist  of  persons  whom  the  Corporation's 
records  can  Identify. 

These  constituent  Directors  would,  in 
Campaign  GM's  opinion,  add  viewpoints  dif- 
ferent from  other  Directors  since  they  would 
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be  chosen  Initially  by  persons  Who  hane  dif- 
ferent expectations  for  the  Corporation  they 
would  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  Board's 
thinking.  As  a  minority  they  could  not  com- 
pel corporate  decisions,  but  they  presui  nably 
would  Improve  the  quality  of  those  dec  Islona 
by  forcing  them  to  be  made  In  the  11(  ht  of 
an  additional  viewpoint.  For  example,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  along  with  other  automotive 
manufacturers,  equips  Its  cars  with  bu  npers 
that  cannot  withstand  a  2.8  miles  per  hoior 
collision  without  losing  their  shape  and  re- 
quiring repair,  thus  Increasing  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs and  Insurance  to  the  consumer^.  In- 
deed, at  least  one  major  auto  Insurancei  com- 
pany. Allstate  has  advertised  an  offer  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  collision  insurance  bj  20% 
if  auto  manufactxxrers  can  certify  than  their 
bumpers  can  withstand  a  5  miles  pen  hour 
collision.  Despite  the  availability  of  proto- 
types that  could  meet  the  5  miles  peri^hour 
Impact,  no  manufacturer  Is  able  to  provide 
such  a  certificate.  While  General  Motors  has 
said  that  It  Is  working  on  shock-absirblng 
bumpers  that  will  be  effective  In  5  mllfis  per 
hotir  crashes.  It  Is  reported  that  such  jump- 
ers wUl  not  be  ready  untU  1973.  Campaign 
OM  believes  that  a  more  broadly  representa- 
tive Board  would  make  the  Corporation  more 
responsive  to  these  and  other  coniumer 
needs.  t 

AU  Directors.  Including  those  who  ^ould 
be  elected  pursuant  to  this  proposal,  pwe  a 
duty  of  loyalty  to  the  Corporation  aiid  Its 
shareholders.  As  Directors  they  could  l<>spect 
the  Corporation's  records  and  obtain  infor- 
mation. However,  the  fiduciary  dutyl  com- 
pels all  Directors  to  act  In  the  best  inierests 
of  the  Corporation  and  shareholders  aad  not 
use  the  Information  obtained  contrary  to 
those  Interests.  Campaign  QM  believee  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Corporation,  In  tlie 
long  run,  are  served  by  having  due  Regard 
for  those  constltuenclee  affected  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation's  best  interests 
are  not  met  by  seeking  the  largest  possible 
short  term  profit  If  consumers,  employees,  or 
the  general  public  are  adversely  affect«d  and 
develop  an  antipathy  to  the  Corporation,  or 
to  corporations  generally.  Campalgi  GM 
considers  It  Improbable  that  the  Directors 
chosen  to  broaden  the  Board's  vleirpolnt 
would  overlook  their  duty  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  favor  the  interest  of  a  par;lcular 
group.  The  Board  Is  a  poUcy-maklni  body 
and  does  not  directly  engage  In  negotiations 
■with  employees  and  dealers  and  conseq  aently 
the  opportunity  to  favor  a  special  group 
would  rarely  arise. 

Some  members  of  the  constituent  i  groups 
such  as  union  employees  or  some  ( lealers 
may  have  contractual  or  other  legal  rsstrlc- 
tions  that  might  prevent  them  from  serving 
on  General  Motors'  Board.  However  con- 
stituent groups  are  under  no  obligation  to 
nominate  members  of  their  own  group  s.  and 
Campaign  GM  kno'ws  of  no  restrictions  that 
would  prevent  an  employee  or  a  dealer  from 
being  a  Board  member.  The  Board  has  Uways 
Included  employees  among  Its  memberi . 

Any  vacancy  In  a  constituent  seat  could 
be  filled  only  pursuant  to  the  same  ]irocess 
by  which  the  constituent  Director  was 
elected.  The  term  of  office  of  Directors  lasts 
Mntil  their  successors  are  chosen  ard  the 
election  of  a  new  Board  would  conclude  the 
old  term  of  all  Directors.  Even  If  the  share- 
holders failed  to  elect  any  constituency  Di- 
rectors for  a  new  term,  that  would  lot  ex- 
tend the  term  of  any  constituency  Dl  ■ectors 
who  were  previously  elected,  as  the  e  ectlon 
of  a  new  Board,  It  Is  believed,  woiil  i  con- 
stitute the  selection  of  successors  to  ill  the 
old  Directors.  In  the  event  a  caiidldate 
nominated  by  petition  dies  before  the  meet- 
ing, or  changes  his  mind  about  running, 
votes  on  his  behalf  ■will  not  be  count  sd  and 
the  agent  to  whom  authority  has  been  con- 
ferred will  not  be  authorized  to  sutstltute 
another  choice. 


PROPOEAL  NO.  3  :  PROPOSAL  TOR  DISCLOStmi  ON 
MINORrrr-HIBING,  AlK-POLLUnON  AND  AUTO- 
SAFETY    POLICIES 

Proxies  are  solicited  in  support  of  a  pro- 
posal to  require  the  Corporation  to  disclose 
in  Its  annual  report  data  in  three  areas  of 
immense  concern  to  shareholders  and  the 
public:  air-pollution  control,  auto-safety, 
and  minority-hiring  and  franchising  prac- 
tices. The  text  is  set  forth  m  the  Appeodlx. 

ITie  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  provide 
information  that  Is  currently  not  available 
to  shareholders  In  order  that  they  may  ac- 
curately evaluate  the  performance  of  man- 
agement In  meeting  public  responsibilities 
In  these  areas. 

The  proposal  allows  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  omit  any  data  upon  a  reasonable  deter- 
mination that  disclosure  of  the  Information 
could  place  the  Corporation  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  In  such  event  the  annual  re- 
port would  have  to  disclose  which  Items  of 
Information  had  been  omitted  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

While  management  often  publicizes  its 
general  progress  in  these  areas.  It  has  not 
made  a  complete  disclosure  of  the  specific 
programs,  money  and  resources  directed  to- 
wards these  areas  to  Its  shareholders.  Gen- 
eral Motors  proudly  announced  In  its  1970 
Annual  Report  to  shareholders  that  minori- 
ties make  up  15.3  per  cent  of  Its  work  force, 
but  It  has  not  made  public  figures  showing 
percentages  of  minority-group  members  in 
specific  Job  categories,  such  as  management 
positions.  Unless  thes»  figures  are  disclosed, 
stockholders  cannot  Judge  whether  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  General  Motors  mi- 
nority employees  are  In  the  Job  categories 
lowest  on  the  Corporation's  economic  ladder. 
The  Employer  Information  Report  (EEO-1) 
referred  to  In  the  proposal  requires  the 
Corporation  to  disclose  figures  indicating 
such  distribution  of  minority  employees.  The 
Corporation  must  file  this  report  annually 
■with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  but  has  the  option  of  releas- 
ing the  report  or  keeping  it  secret.  General 
Motors  has  never  publicly  released  it  and  at 
least  one  group — The  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities — specifically  asked  General  Motors 
for  permission  to  Inspect  the  report,  only 
to  be  turned  down. 

For  the  last  several  years.  General  Motors 
management  has  been  boasting  of  Its  efforts 
to  develop  a  non-poUutlng  automobile.  And 
yet,  during  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Clean 
Air  Bill  in  August,  1970.  management  said 
It  could  not  possibly  meet  the  bill's  proposed 
1975  emission  standard  deadline  and  might 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  extended  deadline 
of  1976.  Subsequent  to  that  debate,  the  bill 
was  enacted  by  Congress. 

Without  specific  factual  disclosures,  share- 
holders cannot  possibly  make  evaluations  of 
General  Motors'  progress  in  these  areas.  Man- 
agement's claims  and  disclaimers  can  be 
assessed  only  against  the  background  of  the 
facts  and  figures  that  would  be  disclosed 
under  the  requirements  of  this  proposal. 

The  purpose  of  the  annual  report  Is  to 
Inform  shareholders  of  all  Information  rele- 
vant to  the  Corporation's  business  that  the 
shareholder  needs  In  order  to  evaluate  man- 
agement's performance  In  the  overall  con- 
duct of  its  business.  In  Campaign  GM's  opin- 
ion, the  scope  of  the  present  annual  report 
is  Inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Campaign  GM  will  not  make  a  dissemina- 
tion of  its  proxy  statement  to  all  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Corporation  since  it  does  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  do  so.  Campaign 
GM  Intends  to  communicate  with  all  share- 
holders by  submitting  its  proposals  to  man- 
agement for  Inclusion  In  the  proxy  state- 
ment along  with  short  statements  in  sup- 
port. It  does  Intend  to  communicate  with  In- 
stitutions or  holders  of  the  Corporation's 
stock  in  advance  of  any  solicitation  of  proxies 


through  the  Corporation's  proxy  statement, 
and  for  those  purposes  It  will  deliver  its 
proxy  statement. 

Shareholders  may  attend  the  meeting  and 
vote  their  shares  in  person.  Any  person  giy. 
Ing  a  proxy  may  revoke  It  any  time  prior  to 
its  exercise  by  giving  notice  of  revocation  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation  or  by  exe- 
cuting and  returning  a  leter  dated  proxy. 
Each  share  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  shares 
entitled  to  vote  and  the  record  date  for 
shareholders  is  not  known  to  Campaign  QU 
and  win  be  found  in  management's  proxy 
statement. 

The  cost  of  the  solicitation  will  be  borne 
by  Campaign  GM,  and  the  Project  on  Cor- 
porate Responsibility  which  expects  to  obtain 
the  necessary  funds  from  contributions  by 
shareholders  and  other  persons  Interested  in 
the  questions  presented.  Campaign  GM  in- 
tends to  contact  various  institutions  that 
own  stock  in  General  Motors.  Campaign  QM 
will  seek  the  support  of  citizens  and  share- 
holders to  assist  in  Its  efforts.  There  are  no 
contracts  with  any  solicitors  or  sollcitiiig 
organl2a.tlons. 

APPENDIX,    TEXTS    OF   THE    PROPOSALS,    PROPOSAL 
NO.    1 

Proposal  on  shareholder  democracy 
Be  it  resolved:   that  a  new  by-law  under 
the  title  "Board  of  Directors"  be  adopted  as 
follows: 

A.  Nomination 

1.  Directors  shall  be  elected  from  amcmg 
those  candidates  nominated  for  the  Board  In 
accordance  with  these  by-la'ws. 

2.  Nomination  for  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
any  shareholder,  either  by  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Corporation  no  later  than 
March  1,  or  at  the  annual  meeting.  These 
by-laws  may  contain  provisions  for  other 
methods  of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
Board.  All  candidates  nominated  by  notice 
to  the  Secretary  shall  be  Included  in  the 
Corporation's  proxy  statement  as  set  forth 
In  paragraph  B  below. 

B.  Incltision  in  proxy  statement 

1.  All  candidates  entitled  to  be  Included  In 
the  proxy  statement  and  proxy  furnished  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  shareholders  shall 
appear  in  one  list  in  alphabetical  order  In 
both  such  documents. 

2.  Nomination  by  management:  All  candi- 
dates, not  In  excess  of  the  number  of  Di- 
rectors to  be  elected,  and  subject  to  any  other 
provisions  In  these  by-laws,  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  Directors  or 
Officers  of  the  Corporation,  directly  <x  in- 
directly, shall  be  listed  on  the  proxy  state- 
ment and  on  the  proxy. 

3.  Nomination  by  shareholders:  Candi- 
dates nominated  by  a  petition  signed  whether 
by  (1)  100  shareholders  of  record  or  bene- 
ficial owners  as  of  the  date  of  such  petition, 
or  by  (2)  the  holders  of  record,  or  the 
beneficial  o'wners,  as  of  the  date  of  such  s 
petition,  of  1,500  shares  of  the  Corporation's 
stock  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meeting  shall 
be  listed  on  the  proxy  statement  and  on  the 
proxy,  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  this  paragraph.  No  petition  may  propose 
the  candidacy  of  more  than  three  persons, 
and  no  person  may  sign  more  than  one  such 
petition  with  respect  to  any  election.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  nominating  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Corporation  shall  seek  to  ob- 
tain from  each  such  nominee  a  document 
Indicating  his  consent  to  be  a  candidate  and 
the  information  required  under  law  to  be 
Included  In  a  proxy  statement.  If  the  nomi- 
nee falls  to  furnish  such  consent  or  Infor- 
mation within  14  days  after  receipt  o^^^e 
Secretary's  request,  he  shall  not  be  listed  in 
the  proxy  statement.  In  the  discretion  ol 
the  candidate,  a  100  word  statement  in 
support  of  such  candidacy  shall  he  included 
in  the  proxy  statement  with  respect  to  each 
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c-ndidate  whose  nune  Is  included.  If  the 
^mber  of  persons  nominated  by  petition 
exceeds  30,  the  Secretary,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purpose  of  this  by-law  and  for  the 
number  of  individual  shareholders  or  num- 
ber of  shares  represented  in  each  petition, 
may  limit  the  number  of  such  candidates 
whose  names  are  Included  in  the  Corpora- 
tion's proxy  statement  to  30,  by  any  reason- 
able method,  such  as  Umellness,  mutual  con- 
sent of  nominators  or  candidates,  lot.  or  other 
such  reasonable  method.  No  Officer  or  Di- 
rector of  the  Coropratlon  may  sign  a  peti- 
tion or  participate  In  the  circulation  or 
any  petition. 
'  '^  C.  Election 

1  Shareholders  shall  vote  for  candidates 
individually,  whether  they  vote  In  person  or 
by  proxy.  No  proxy  furnished  or  solicited  by 
uinagement  may  confer  discretionary  au- 
thority In  any  agent  to  vote  with  respect 
to  candidates.  Votes,  whether  cast  In  person 
or  by  proxy,  shall  be  counted  only  -with  re- 
spect to  those  candidates  specifically  Indi- 
cated by  the  shareholder. 

PBOPOSB)  NO.    2:    PEOPOSAL   ON   CONSTmnSNT 
DEMOCRACY 

Be  It  resolved:  that  a  new  by-law  be 
adopted  to  permit  employees,  consumers,  and 
dealers,  to  participate  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Directors  as  follows: 

A.  Constituency  Participation 

1.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  Directors 
authorized  by  these  by-laws,  three  of  such 
Directors  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  as 
set  forth  in  this  Article. 

2.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  shall  be  made  exclusively 
by  members  of  each  of  the  following  QM 
constituencies:  (a)  GM  employees;  (b)  GM 
dealers;  and  (c)  GM  consumers. 

3.  As  used  herein,  the  following  definitions 
shall  apply : 

a.  "Constituency"  means  members  of  th« 
following  groups  defined  below. 

b.  "GM  employees"  means  all  individuals 
appearing  on  the  Corporation's  records,  or 
those  of  its  majority  owned  subsidiaries,  as 
wage  or  salEuied  employees,  as  of  December 
31,  who  have  been  employed  for  any  three 
months  period  during  the  preceding  year. 

c.  "GM  dealers"  means  all  persons  who 
hold  a  franchise  for  the  sale  of  any  auto- 
mobile, truck,  or  bus  manufactured  by  the 
Corporation. 

d.  "GM  consumers"  means  all  persona 
who  are  firsthand  owners  of  any  automobile, 
truck,  or  bus  manufactured  by  the  Corjxjra- 
tlon,  whose  ownership  is  recorded  by  the 
Corporation. 

e.  "Persons"  means  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships  or  other  forms  of  Joint 
ownership. 

B.  Nomination 

1.  Nominations  shall  be  made  by  petition 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Corpora- 
tion no  later  than  January  15.  A  petition 
nominating  a  candidate  of  GM  employees  or 
GM  consumers  must  be  signed  by  at  least 
100  persons  who  are  members  of  such  con- 
stituency; a  petition  nominating  a  candidate 
of  GM  dealers  must  be  signed  by  10  members 
of  such  constituency.  The  candidate  need  not 
be  a  member  of  any  constituency.  No  person 
may  sign  more  than  one  such  petition  for 
each  election.  Upon  receipt  of  the  nominat- 
ing petitions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  obtain  from  each  candidate  his 
written  consent  to  be  a  candidate  and  the 
information  required  under  law  to  be  in- 
cluded In  a  proxy  statement  and.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  candidate,  a  100  word  state- 
ment In  support  of  his  candidacy.  If  the 
nominee  falls  to  furnish  such  consent  or  re- 
qlred  Information  within  14  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Secretary's  request,  he  shall 
not  be  listed  on  the  ballot. 

2.  No  later  than  February  15.  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  commence  to  poll  separately 
each  constituency.  In  a  manner  reasonably 


calculated  to  reach  each  member  of  the  con- 
stituency, by  means  of  a  ballot  containing 
the  names  of  the  candidates  nominated  by 
the  constituency  who  have  furnished  their 
consent  to  be  candidates,  together  with  any 
statement  in  support.  If  submitted.  With  re- 
spect to  OM  consumers.  It  shall  be  reasonable 
to  distribute  an  appropriate  number  of  bal- 
lots to  each  OM  dealer  with  adequate  public 
notice  of  the  availability  of  such  ballots.  The 
ballot  shall  contain  a  list  of  the  candidates 
in  alphabetical  order  and  shall  Include  the 
same  information  about  the  candidate  as  Is 
required  or  permitted  by  these  by-laws  with 
respect  to  candidates  nominated  by  share- 
holders, and  any  other  Information  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  membership  In  tb« 
constituency  group  of  the  person  casting  the 
ballot.  If  the  number  of  candidates  for  a 
constituency  exceeds  20,  the  Secretary,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  the  purpose  of  this  by- 
law and  for  the  number  of  individuals  who 
have  signed  each  petition,  may  limit  the 
number  of  such  candidates  to  20  by  any  rea- 
sonable method,  such  as  timeliness,  mutual 
consent  of  the  nominators  or  candidates,  lot, 
or  other  such  reasonable  method.  Each  GM 
employee,  GM  dealer,  and  GM  consumer  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

3.  Ballots  returned  by  March  16  shall  be 
tabulated  and  the  candidate  for  each  con- 
stituency recel'vlng  the  largest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  considered  nominated  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Board.  The  names  of  such  can- 
didates, and  the  accompanying  statements, 
shall  be  Included  in  a  separate  section  of 
the  proxy  statement  and  on  the  proxy  fur- 
nished by  the  Corporation  to  the  share- 
holders. 

C.  Ratification   by  shareholders 

1.  Shareholders  shall  ratify  or  reject  each 
nominee  by  voting  "Yes"  or  "No"  with  respect 
to  each  such  candidate  nominated  pursuant 
to  this  Article.  A  candidate  shall  be  elected 
if  he  receives  a  plurality  of  "Yes"  votes,  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  such  "Yes"  votes 
Is  equal  to  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of  shares 
entitled  to  vote  for  election  of  Directors.  If 
said  candidate,  or  any  of  them,  receives  less 
than  sufficient  "Yes"  votes  to  elect  him  to 
the  Board,  said  seat  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  remain  vacant  until  It  Is  filled  in 
the  manner  described  In  this  Article.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs,  by  reason  of  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  a  Director  elected  pur- 
suant to  this  by-law,  said  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  only  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  this 
by-law. 

2.  Shareholders  may  vote  in  person  or  by 
proxy  with  respect  to  the  ratification  of  can- 
didates nominated  pursuant  to  this  Article. 
No  proxy  furnished  or  solicited  by  manage- 
ment may  confer  discretionary  authority  In 
any  agent  to  vote  with  respect  to  ratification 
or  rejection  of  candidates  nominated  pur- 
suant to  this  Article,  but  votes,  whether  cast 
In  jjerson  or  by  proxy,  shall  be  counted  only 
with  respect  to  such  candidates  for  whMn 
a  specific  vote  Is  Indicated. 

PROPOSAL  NO.  3  :  PROPOSAL  FOR  DISCLOSURES 
ON  MINORirY-HTRING,  AIH-POLLtrnON,  AND 
AUTO-SAFETY      POLICIES 

Be  it  resolved:  that  a  new  paragraph  be 
added  to  by-law  64  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Corporation  shall  publish  In  Its  an- 
nual report  each  year: 

1.  Reasonably  detailed  descriptions  of  spe- 
cific new  techniques  In  automotive  air -pollu- 
tion control  and  motor-vehicle  safety,  de- 
velop)ed  by  the  Corporation,  that  have  been 
proposed  to  the  appropriate  federal  agency 
for  adoption  as  federal  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  or  federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  during  the  prevlo^us  fiscal  year. 

2.  The  employment  data  contained  in  the 
Corporation's  most  recent  consolidated  Em- 
ployer Information  Report  EEO-I  on  file  with 
the  federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.   This  data  shows   the  propor- 


tions of  Blacks,  Orientals,  American  Indians, 
Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans,  and  Women 
employed  by  the  Corporation  in  each  of  the 
following  Job  categories:  officials  and  man- 
agers: professionals;  technicians;  sales  work- 
ers; office  and  clerical;  skilled  craftsmen; 
semi-skilled  operatives;  unskilled  laborers; 
and  service  workers. 

3.  A  reasonably  detailed  accounting  of  the 
amounts  of  money  the  Corporation  has  spent 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  on  programs 
specifically  aimed  at:  (a)  developing  mass 
producible  low-  or  non-p>olIuting  motor  vehi- 
cle engines;  (b)  developing  mass  producible 
vehicle  safety  devices  or  systems;  and  (c) 
training  and  recruiting  minority-group 
members  for  employment  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Increasing  the  number  of  minority- 
owned  General  Motors  dealerships. 

4.  The  number  of  employees  engaged  In 
programs  specifically  aimed  at  (a)  developing 
mass  producible  low-  or  non-polluting  motor 
vehicle  engines;  (b)  developing  mass  pro- 
ducible vehicle  safety  devices  or  systems; 
and  (c)  training  and  recruiting  minority- 
group  members  for  employment  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  Increasing  the  number  of  mi- 
nority-owned General  Motors  dealerships. 

5.  The  details  of  vehicle  recall  campaigns 
announced  by  the  Corporation  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  including  for  each  cam- 
paign, (a)  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  de- 
fect, (b)  the  model  and  year  of  affected 
vehicles;  (c)  the  number  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries alleged  to  have  resulted  from  the  de- 
fect, (d)  the  number  of  vehicles  Involved, 
(e)  the  date  of  notification  to  the  appro- 
priate federal  agency,  (f)  the  date(8)  of 
notification  to  owners,  (g)  the  number  of 
owners  successfully  notified,  (b)  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  Inspected  for  defects,  (1)  the 
number  found  to  need  correction,  (J)  the 
number  actually  corrected,  (k)  the  total 
cost  of  the  campaign,  (1)  the  cost.  If  any, 
of  Insurance  premiums  and  the  prcq>ortlon 
of  claims  paid  on  any  Insurance  against  the 
cost  of  recall  campaiigns,  and  (m)  the  pro- 
portion of  actual  or  anticipated  costs  of  re- 
call campaigns  which  is  Included  In  the  price 
of  General  Motors  vehicles. 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  foreign,  specific 
items  of  Information  required  by  this  by- 
law may  be  omitted  from  the  annual  re- 
port If  (a)  the  Board  of  Directors  makes  a 
reasonable  determination  that  the  disclos- 
ure of  such  Information  would  result  In  a 
competitive  disadvantage  to  the  Corporation 
and  (b)  the  annual  report  recites  the  cate- 
gories of  information  which  were  omitted, 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  determining 
whether  the  Information  should  be  disclosed, 
the  Board  should  presume  that  disclosure  Is 
required  unless  clear  and  compelling  reasons 
for  secrecy  are  demonstrated. 

CAMPAIGN    CM 

■Who.  when,  where :  The  Campaign  to  Make 
General  Motors  Responsible  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Project  on  Corporate  Responsibility,  a 
public  Interest  center  In  Washington.  D.C. 
The  Project  was  founded  In  early  1970  by 
a  group  of  young  lawyers  to  explore  new 
ways  of  making  American  corporations  more 
responsive  to  society's  needs. 

Why:  Giant  corporations,  epitomized  by 
General  Motors,  are  virtually  private  gov- 
ernments; their  decisions  fundamentally  af- 
fect the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  in  areas 
ranging  from  product  safety  to  employment 
discrimination  to  environmental  pollution. 
Yet  those  decisions  are  made,  far  removed 
from  public  view,  by  a  narrow  group  of 
self -chosen  men — isolated  from  the  people 
their  decisions  affeot  and  Insulated  from 
the  public  pressures  that  shape  the  decl- 
Eloris  of  society's  other  important  pollcy- 
makera.  The  Project,  through  Campaign  GM 
and  Its  other  activities,  seeks  to  subject  cor- 
porate decisions  to  public  scrutiny  and  to 
make  corporate  decision-makers  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  people  affected  by  corpo- 
rate   action. 
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How:  The  Project  Is  attempting  to  ^ect 
far-reaching  corporate  reforms  througaluew 
uses  of  existing  channels,  such  as  la^^lts. 
shareholder  resolutions,  annual  meet  ngs. 
and  proxy  fights.  The  Project's  focus  Is  on 
action  projects  In  which  pressures  are  ex- 
erted directly  on  corporations;  such  pro  ;ect3 
win  complement  and  create  a  climate  more 
favorable  to  legislated  reforms.  Campaign 
OM  Is  on  the  Project's  first  direct  a<  tlon 
effort. 

Round  I:  The  first  round  of  Campaign 
OM  began  In  early  1970  when  the  Project 
bought  12  shares  of  OM  stock  and  then  pro- 
posed shareholder  resolutions  to  ba  tcted 
on  at  OM's  1970  annual  meeting.  However, 
most  shareholders  do  not  attend  the  meeting 
but  vote  instead  via  a  proxy  that  OM  sf  nds 
out  to  each  shareholder.  The  Project  taere- 
fore  asked  OM  to  Include  its  resolutlots  in 
the  proxy,  so  all  shareholders  would  ha?e  a 
chance  to  consider  them.  OM  refused,  but 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  ComniLaBlon 
ruled  that  two  of  the  resolutions  had  t)  be 
Included:  a  proposal  to  add  three  public 
Interest  directors  to  the  OM  Board,  ai.d  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  Shareholder  Com- 
mittee on  Corporate  Responsibility  to  re- 
view OM's  public  policies. 

The  Project  then  campaigned  for  these 
proposals  among  GM  shareholders,  wh(  for 
the  first  time  began  to  consider  the  s>cial 
as  well  as  financial  stake  they  have  In  cor- 
porate conduct.  The  campaign  precipitated 
Intensive  debates  within  shareholding  In- 
stitutions, leading  many  to  reevaluate  I  heir 
Investment  criteria.  And  It  attracted  :on- 
slderable  public  and  shareholder  support. 

Since  the  close  of  Round  I,  GM  has]  (1) 
appointed  to  Its  Board  Dr.  Leon  8ulll)van, 
a  black  clergjrman  committed  to  me^ng 
GM  "mere  sensitive  to  human  needs"  land 
(2)  established  a  permanent  Public  Policy 
Committee  to  inquire  "into  all  phase*  of 
OM's   operations    that  relate  to   matterp   of 

re- 
the 


public   policy."   These  steps  are  clearly 
lated  to  Camixiign  GM  and  show  that   i,iic 
pressures  created   by  direct  action  projects 
can  produce  corporate  change.  1 

Round  II:  But  the  drive  for  corporate  re- 
sponsibility is  a  long-term  projwsition]  re- 
quiring the  persistent  application  of  inten- 
sifying pressure.  Thus,  the  Project  launched 
a  second  round  of  Campaign  GM  in  ^d- 
November,  1970.  It  sulxnltted  three  new  pro- 
posals to  OM  for  consideration  at  the  1971 
annual  meeting  that  would  profoundly 
change  the  way  in  which  OM's  decision- 
makers are  chosen.  For  where  Round  V  fo- 
cused on  the  social  impact  of  corporate  cieci- 
slons,  Round  n  Is  focusing  on  who  m^ee 
the  decisions  and  how  they  are  made.   ' 

The  first  proposal  would  transform  the 
now  closed  selection  of  directors  into  a  ireal 
election  simply  by  requiring  OM  to  list!  on 
Its  proxy  candidates  nominated  by  shju'e- 
holder  petitions;  only  candidates  nominated 
by  management  are  listed  there  now. ,  All 
shareholders  woiild  thus  have  the  optoor- 
tunity  to  make  meaningful  nominations  and 
to  choose  among  opposing  nominees,  "rhe 
second  proposal  would  give  three  of  QM's 
most  important  constituencies— consuiqers, 
dealers,  and  employees — a  voice  In  OM's  .de- 
cision-making process  by  permitting  taem 
to  participate  In  the  selection  of  three  IgM 
directors.  The  third  proposal  would  require 
GM  to  publish  in  its  annual  report  nard 
statistics  on  Its  progress  on  auto-poUutlon 
control,  auto-safety,  and  minority  hmng 
thereby  providing  shareholders,  constltu^its, 
and  the  public  with  the  minimum  Infor: 
tlon  needed  to  effectively  evaluate  whether 
OM  Is  meeting  Its  public  responsibilities. , 

In  campaigning  for  these  proposals,  fthe 
Project  will  concentrate  on  Institutions,  such 
as  universities,  foundations,  union  pension 
funds,  banks,  mutual  funds,  churches.^ind 
Insurance  companies  (who  together  own  dver 
40 "^0  of  OM's  stock) ,  urging  them  to  make  luse 


The  Project  wiU  also  campaign  i».Tnr»ng  ttxe 
constituents  of  these  Institutions— church 
members,  university  students,  teachers  and 
alumni,  bank  depositors,  mutual  fimd  in- 
vestors. Insurance  policy  holders,  union  mem- 
bers— urging  them  to  insist  on  their  institu- 
tion's suppon.  A  major  goal  of  Round  n  Is 
to  crack  the  unspoken  alliance  between  cor- 
porate management  and  Institutional  lead- 
ership that  has  for  too  long  permitted  man- 
agement the  luxury  of  making  decisions  with- 
out challenge  and  policies  without  review. 
What  you  can  do:  Shareholders  should 
write  to  Campaign  OM  for  instruction*  on 
how  to  vote  for  the  Round  n  proposals.  Con- 
cerned Citizens  should  form  campaign  oom- 
mlttees  or  simply  write  letters  of  support  to 
institutions  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Students  should  organize  their  campuses, 
hold  referendums,  and  make  sure  that  the 
university's  vote  on  Campaign  GM  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  university 
community. 


of  their  power  as  major  shareholders  in 
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to  make  GM  more  responsive  to  public  ne*ds. 


THE  RECENT  CRISIS  IN  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I,  along 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  have  at- 
tempted to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
crisis  in  Pakistan,  Today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  indicates  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  responded  with  a  supply  of  ran- 
cid biscuits,  "to  the  delight  of  the  Pakis- 
tanis." However,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  efforts  are  underway  to  shore 
up  the  economy  of  Pakistan  which  has 
been  virtually  destroyed  by  their  recent 
military  misadventure.  I  hope  that  any 
such  effort  does  not  lend  support  to  West 
Pakistan,  and  that  our  taxpayers  are  not 
forced  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  ruth- 
less suppression  of  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  these  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rancid  Suhvival  Biscmrs  Make  a  Bio  Hit  in 
Pakistan 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  spent  $147  mil- 
lion In  1962  to  stock  fallout  shelters  with 
medical  and  sanitation  kits,  water  drums  and 
315  million  pounds  of  food,  including  graham 
cracker-like  "survival  ration  biscuits."  The 
agency  SF>eclfled  that  the  food  have  a  shelf 
life  of  five  years  (although  the  manufacturers 
said  It  would  last  twice  as  long). 

In  some  warmer  climates,  the  water  drums 
are  starting  to  leak  and  the  biscuits  are 
turning  rancid.  This  didn't  stop  the  per- 
haps-unknowing State  Department  not  too 
long  ago  from  offering  a  supply  of  the  biscuits 
to  the  Pakistani  government  as  part  of  a  dis- 
aster relief  shipment. 

The  Pakistanis  discovered  the  biscuits  were 
rancid — and  were  delighted.  It  seems  a  na- 
tional habit  ts  dipping  rancid  yak  butter  in 
tea,  and  the  biscuits  were  a  perfect  substi- 
tute, or  so  swears  a  high  civil  defense  of- 
ficial. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1971] 

UNrntD  States  and  Britain  Sato  To  Agree  on 

Aid  Program  for  Pakistan 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington.— The  United  States  and 
Britain  are  reported  to  have  agreed  to  head 
an  international  effort  to  shore  up  the  pre- 
carious financial  position  of  Pakistan. 

The  United  States'  decision  was  reported 
to  have  been  made  last  month  In  discussions 
between  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  White  House 
assistant  for  national  security  affairs.  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasMTy  John  B.  Connally  and 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  president  of  the  World 
Bank. 


Mr.  McNamara  Is  understood  to  have  won 
a  British  pledge  of  cooperation  during  dis- 
cussions In  London  April  22  and  23  with 
Prime  Minister  Heath  and  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Alec  r>ouglas-Home. 

As  a  result,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  wUl  send  survey 
teams  to  Pakistan  next  month  as  the  first 
step  In  a  four-stage  program  aimed  at  re- 
storing vitally  needed  international  economic 
assistance. 

ASSTTRANCES  SOUGHT 

The  foreign  aid,  however,  wUl  be  contin- 
gent on  moves  by  Pakistan's  central  Govern- 
ment to  seek  a  political  accommodation  with 
the  Bengalis  in  East  Pakistan  and  to  permit 
an  International  relief  effort  to  assist  desti- 
tute civilians  there. 

Muzaffar  M.  Ahmad,  senior  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  Pakistani  Government,  is  under- 
stood to  have  given  assurances  that  Pakistan 
would  comply  in  talks  here  during  the  last 
ten  days  with  President  Nixon,  Mr.  Kissinger 
Secretary  of  State  WUUam  P.  Rogers  and 
Joseph  J.  Slsoo,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  near  eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

Before  leaving  for  Pakistan  yesterday,  Mr. 
Ahmad  also  conferred  In  New  York  with 
Secretary  General  U  ITiant  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Qualified  Informants  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  delegates  of  the  11 -nation 
Aid  to  Pakistan  Consortium  would  meet  in 
Paris  in  mid -June  to  study  a  standby  loan 
to  Pakistan  reported  to  range  between  «85- 
million  and  $125-millloin. 

Mr.  Ahmad  is  known  to  have  suggested 
during  his  discussions  here  that  Pakistan 
urgently  needs  a  standby  loan  of  $l00-mll- 
Hon  before  July  1  and  another  of  $300-mll. 
lion  to  $l-bllllon  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972. 

REPATRIATION    SOtJOHT 

On  March  25  Pakistani  troops  were  ordered 
to  suppress  a  movement  for  political  auton- 
omy backed  by  the  predominantly  Bengali 
population  of  East  Pakistan.  Since  then  Sheik 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  head  of  the  Awami  League 
and  leader  of  the  autonomy  movement,  has 
reportedly  been  arrested,  and  the  economy 
of  East  Pakistan  has  been  disrupted  and  an 
estimated  3  million  refugees  have  crossed 
Into  neighboring  India. 

The  State  Department  said  today  that  It 
had  Impressed  on  Pakistani  officials  here  the 
need  for  early  voluntary  repatriation  of  these 
refugees  to  East  Pakistan.  It  also  said  that  It 
was  supporting  the  appeal  Issued  today  by 
Secretary  General  Thant  for  International 
aid  to  the  refugees. 

Charles  W.  Bray,  3d,  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  that  the  United  States  for 
Refugees,  Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  BSian  in 
Iran,  to  help  feed  the  refugees  In  India.  This 
sum,  he  said,  had  been  taken  from  95-mllllon 
previously  earmarked  for  refugee  relief  by 
United  States  voluntary  agencies  already 
working  In  India. 

Pakistan  has  now  indicated  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  United  States  officials  that  she 
intends  to  admit  United  Nations  and  other 
International  relief  experts  next  month.  The 
United  States  had  warned  Pakistan  that  its 
protracted  resistance  to  doing  so  had  harmed 
her  International  reputation  and  delayed 
the  resumption  of  foreign  aid. 

All  aid  to  Pakistan  by  the  Aid  to  Pakistan 
Consortium — Including  United  States  loans, 
food  and  military  equipment — has  been  sus- 
pended since  March  25. 

WARNING    BY    INDIA 

Besides  Insisting  that  a  political  accom- 
modation be  sought  with  East  Pakistanis,  the 
United  States  has  also  quietly  told  Pakistani 
diplomats  that,  before  substantive  aid  can 
be  resumed,  the  central  Government  must 
develop  a  realistic  economic  program  cover- 
ing both  West  and  East  Pakistan,  and  must 
woi-k  to  halt  the  fiow  of  refugees  Into  India. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India  has 
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warned  that  the  continuing  influx  is  posing 
grave  social,  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems, 

FOUR-STAGE    PROGRAM 

After  the  talks  with  Mr.  Ahmad,  State 
Department  officials  made  It  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  not  resume  economic  or 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  untU  completion  of 
the  program. 

The  first  stage,  they  said,  would  Involve  the 
surveys  to  be  made  by  teams  from  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
next  month. 

Secondly,  they  went  on,  Pakistan  would  be 
expected  to  prepare  a  "realistic  "  development 
plan  covering  both  West  and  East  Pakistan. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  MEANY 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  SENATE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  May  18,  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  received  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Meany's  statement  touches  on 
practically  every  aspect  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  world  trade  and  international  in- 
vestment, and  expresses  his  deep  con- 
cern with  the  impact  which  our  "open 
door"  trade  policy  has  had  on  the  job 
security  of  American  workers. 

I  commend  Mr.  Meany's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    George    Meant,    President, 
AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  Meany. 
I  am  President  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  these  hearings  be- 
cause world  trade  and  international  Invest- 
ment are  of  direct  Importance  to  American 
workers. 

SpeclflcaUy,  the  current  deterioration  of 
the  United  States'  position  In  world  trade  Is 
having  a  major  adverse  Impact  on  America's 
steelworkers,  machinists,  electrical  workers, 
on  clothing,  garment,  textile  and  shoe  work- 
ers, on  glass  and  pottery  workers,  on  ship- 
yard and  maritime  workers  and  many  others. 
Almost  no  segment  of  America's  work  force 
has  escaped  some  adverse  effect.  The  Ameri- 
can worker  is  today  the  major  victim  of  the 
fall-off  In  exports  or  the  flood  of  imports  or 
both. 

The  American  workers  have  oome  to  their 
unions  for  help.  And  their  unions.  In  concert, 
seek  redress  and  remedies  to  this  very  great 
threat.  Tens  of  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers are  suffering  loss  of  jobs,  underemploy- 
ment, a  lowered  standard  of  living,  and  loss 
of  their  dignity  and  their  role  In  our  work- 
oriented  society.  These  workers'  grievances 
are  with  the  government  of  the  United  States 
because  It  Is  the  government's  foreign  trade 
and  Investment  policies  that  have  been  re- 
^onslble  in  most  part  for  this  situation. 

The  AFL-CIO  Intends  to  pursue  this  Issue 
and  intends  to-  fight  for  International  trade 
and  Investment  policies  that  will  end  these 
hardships. 

The  AFL-CIO  seeks  a  national  policy  of 
healthy  expansion  of  international  trade  on 
a  reciprocal  basis.  We  seek  a  trade  poUcy  that 
enhances  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people  In  place  of  one  that  enhances  private 
greed. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  of  the  unions  alone. 
It  Is  a  problem  of  all  Americans  because  the 
loss  of  our  productive  base  and  the  loss  of  our 


Industrial  employment  will  most  certainly 
be  followed  by  job  losses  In  aU  segments  of 
the  economy.  And  with  those  losses  will  go 
much  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 

Since  1934,  the  trade  union  movement  has 
provided  consistent  support  to  government 
IMllcIes  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  We 
have  based  our  sup;>art  on  the  trade  union 
goal  of  increasing  employment  and  Im- 
proving living  standards  both  at  hc»ne  and 
abroad.  We  are  not  Interested  in  trade  for 
trade's  sake  alone. 

For  many  years,  as  world  trade  expanded, 
the  majority  of  Americans  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world  benefited.  But  during  the  1960's, 
changes  In  world  economic  conditions 
occurred  and  they  accelerated  in  the  1960's. 
The  benefits  to  Americans  of  expanded  world 
trade  decreased.  The  problems  grew.  And  the 
American  workers  eruffered. 

By  the  late  1960'b,  Imports  were  taking 
over  large  and  growing  portions  of  U.S. 
domestic  markets  of  manufactured  g;oods  and 
components. 

The  U.S.  has  become  a  net  importer  of 
steel,  autos,  trucks  and  parts,  as  well  as  suob 
products  as  clothing,  footwear  and  glass.  In 
oonstuner  electrical  goods.  Imports  have 
taken  over  major  parts  of  the  U.S.  domestic 
market.  EJven  in  electrical  and  non-electrical 
machinery,  during  tihe  1960'6,  Imports  In- 
creased more  rapidly  than  exports — posing 
serious  potential  problems  for  the  days  ahead. 

These  events  are  the  result  of  changeb  in 
world  economic  conditions,  they  require  that 
changes  be  made  in  the  United  States'  trade 
policies.  The  hard  facts  of  life  dictate  that 
the  government's  foreign  trade  poUclee  be 
swiftly  modernized  In  light  of  these  rapidly- 
moving  events. 

Our  Insistence  on  change  Is  not  a  new  con- 
cept for  us.  Since  1965,  the  APL-CIO  has 
sought  a  shift  In  government  policy.  To  date, 
our  proposals  have  not  been  met  and  the 
situation  has  grown  more  urgent. 

The  causes  are  rooted  In  the  many  changes 
In  the  world  economic  scene : 

MANAGED    ECONOMIES 

Since  World  War  n,  most  countries  have 
moved  to  manage  their  economies.  As  part 
of  such  national  economic  management,  gov- 
ernments have  established  direct  and  In- 
direct subsidies  for  exports  and  barriers  to 
lmp<»t8. 

AU  countries.  Including  the  United  States, 
have  every  right  to  protect  and  advance  their 
Interests  as  they  see  them.  But  certainly  sub- 
sidies for  exports  and  barriers  to  Imports  are 
not  free  trade. 

These  policies  are  one  reason  for  the  flood 
of  Imports  Into  the  United  States — the 
market  that  Is  most  open  to  Imports  of  all 
major  Industrial  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
expansion  of  VS.  exports  Is  held  down  by  di- 
rect and  Indirect  barriers  erected  against 
American-made  goods  by  other  governments. 

FOREIGN  investment 

Another  major  change,  which  gained  mo- 
mentum in  the  sixties,  is  the  soaring  rate  of 
Investment  by  American  companies  In  for- 
eign operations.  These  Investments — com- 
bined with  patent  and  license  agreements 
■with  foreign  companies — have  transferred 
American  technology  to  plants  throughout 
the  world.  Many  of  these  plants,  operating 
with  American  machinery  and  American 
know-how,  pay  workers  as  little  as  15  cents 
KD.  hour. 

In  1960,  for  example,  United  States  firms 
invested  about  63.8  billion  In  plants  and 
machinery  In  foreign  subsidiaries.  In  1971, 
the  Commerce  Department  says  U.S.  firms 
plan  to  Invest  over  $15  billion.  These  esti- 
mates for  1971  show  that  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion wUl  be  Invested  abroad  In  manufactur- 
ing. This  Is  about  one  fourth  of  the  $32  bil- 
lion planned  Investment  In  manufacturing. 
In  the  United  States  this  year. 

This  large  Investment  of  United  States 
corporate  funds  abroad  has  now  changed  the 


meaning  of  trade.  Investment  and  produc- 
tion world-wide.  For  example,  In  1969,  Ford 
was  reported  to  be  England's  bigegst  ex- 
porter and  IBM  was  the  leading  French 
exporter  of  computer  equipment. 

In  the  past  25  years,  according  to  estimates 
by  Harvard  Professor  Raymond  Vernon,  about 
8,000  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  have 
been  established  abroad,  mostly  in  manu- 
facturing. Their  Impact  on  the  U.S.  market 
and  U.S.  exports  to  other  nations  Is  obvious. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  sales  of  for- 
eign branches  of  U.S.  firms  are  approximately 
$300  blUlon — about  five  times  U.S.  e;qx>rt«. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  what  ail  this 
means  In  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  Investment, 
U.8.  technology  and  U.S.  jobs.  During  last 
year's  trade  hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  William  Sheekey  told 
how  he  purchased  a  modern  U.S.  shoe  plant 
and  immediately  shut  it  down. 

He  told  the  committee :  "I  shipped  the  lasts, 
dies,  and  patterns  and  the  management  and 
much  of  the  leather  to  Europe,  and  I  am 
making  the  same  shoes  under  the  same  brand 
name,  selling  them  to  the  same  customers, 
with  the  same  management,  with  the  same 
equipment,  for  one  reason.  The  labor  where 
I  am  now  making  the  shoes  Is  50  cents  an 
hour  as  compared  to  the  $3  that  I  was  pajrlng. 
Here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  where  I  took 
everything  American  except  the  labor  and 
that  Is  exactly  why  I  bought  it." 

Another  example  Is  an  advertisement  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  16,  1970, 
which  said,  "If  you  have  a  patented  product 
or  a  product  that  has  a  market  In  the  U.S., 
we  can  help  you  find  a  responsible  licensor 
In  Mexico." 

Mexico,  Incidentally,  Is  a  managed  econ- 
omy. It  won't  let  Imports  Into  Mexico  unless 
It  wants  them  in.  But  the  advertisement  seeks 
U.S.  firms  to  produce  their  Ideas  behind  the 
Mexican  trade  barrier  to  sell  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket at  U.S.  prices — while  taking  advantage 
of  low  Mexican  wages. 

In  March,  1970,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  In  the 
process  of  completing  a  large  plant  in  Tal- 
wtin,  had  said  It  would  "reduce  Its  work  force 
by  about  3,000  jobs  this  year,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  those  laid  off  would  be  blacks." 
The  chairman,  Joseph  S.  Wright,  said  that  In 
addition  to  the  3.000  layoffs  in  1970.  probably 
another  4,000  layoffs  will  occur  In  1971. 

Such  operations  by  American  companies 
obviously  displace  U.S.  produced  goods  In 
both  American  markets  and  In  world  mar- 
kets. These  companies  export  American  tech- 
nology— some  of  It  developed  through  the 
expenditure  of  government  funds  paid  by 
American  taxpayers.  Their  biggest  export,  of 
couree,  Is  UJ3.  Jobs. 

EXPORT   or   U.S.   TECHNOLOGY 

As  an  example  of  the  export  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology, let  me  cite  one  particular  company, 
General  Electric. 

This  firm  Is  divided  Into  five  International 
OE-spheres  of  Influence.  Area  Division-Eu- 
rope, Area  Dlvlslon-Far  East,  Area  Dlvtslon- 
Latln  America,  lOE  Export  Division  and  In- 
ternational Business  Support  Division.  In  all 
of  these  areas  U.S.  technology  has  been  ex- 
ported, but  for  the  sake  of  example  here,  I 
shall  cite  only  examples  of  U.S.  technology 
that  have  been  Uceused  by  OE  to  Japan 
alone.  AU  of  these  examples — from  a  list  of 
84  separate  licensing  agreements — were,  with 
little  doubt,  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  licensee  to  Japan  for  production  In- 
clude: Carrier  System  Microwave  device; 
torpedo;  a  new  type  of  radar;  a  M-61  Vulcan 
type  of  22  mm  machine  cannon  for  defense 
aircraft,  gun  sight  for  F-4E  jet  fighter;  tech- 
nologies pertaining  to  the  hull  of  space 
ships,  communications  systems  at  space 
ships  and  other  controlling  mechanisms  for 
space  ships;  nuclear  fuel  energy,  aircraft 
gyro  compass  system,  and  boilers  for  nu- 
clear power  reactors. 
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As  you  can  see,  none  of  this  is  outmoded 
technology,  but  the  latest.  m06t  sopl  ilstl 
cated  type  of  manufactvire  upon  whlct  our 
Industrial  society  la  based.  This  Is  the  ■  ech- 
nology  upon  which  Americans  depene,  for 
their  Jobs  and  upon  which  our  natlona^  de- 
fense must  rely. 

MULTINATIONAL    FIRMS 

An  additional  major  change  since  \lirorld 
War  II,  and  particularly  In  the  last  decfdi 
Is  the  emergence  of  a  new  kind  of  busilness, 
the  multinational  firm.  These  are 
American-based  companies  with  plants, 
agencies  and  other  facilities  In  as  ma^y  as 
40  or  more  countries  around  the  world,  ^me 
are  conglomerates,  such  as  ITT  and  Qenesco 
Some  are  big  auto  firms,  such  as  Fordj 
General  Motors.  Some  are  big  names  in  Com- 
puters, such  as  IBM.  I 

These  multinational  firms  can  juggl4  the 
production  of  parts  and  finished  products 
from  one  subsidiary  In  one  countrr  to 
another.  A  multinational  corporation!  can 
■produce  components  In  widely  8ef>aiated 
plants  In  Korea,  Taiwan  and  the  United 
States,  assemble  the  product  in  Mexico^  and 
sell  the  product  in  the  United  States  tat  a 
U.S.  price  tag  and  frequently  with  a  IJ.S.- 
brand  name.  Or  the  goods  produced  la^the 
multinational's  plants  In  a  foreign  country 
are  sold  in  foreign  markets,  thus  taking  ^way 
the  markets  of  U.S.  made  goods.  1 

The  multlaational  firms  can  Juggle  their 
bookkeeping  and  their  prices  and  their  t  ixes. 
Their  export  and  Import  transactions  are 
within  the  corporation,  determined  by  the 
executives  of  the  corporation — all  for  the 
benefit  and  the  profit  of  the  corporation.  This 
Is  not  foreign  trade.  Surely  It  is  not  foieJgn 
competition. 

The  complex  operations  of  multination- 
als— ^wlth  the  aid  of  Madison  Avenue  ad- 
vertising— have  utterly  confused  the  picture 
of  the  national  origin  of  products.  Foi  ex- 
ample. Ford's  Pinto  has  been  heralded  sa  the 
U.S.  answer  to  Imported  small  cars.  But  the 
engines  are  Imported  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  standard  transmlsslonaj  are 
imported  from  Europe. 

This  phenomenon  is  far  different  froni  the 
development  of  corporations  here  in  Amlrlca 
during  the  last  100  years.  The  multinational 
Is  not  simply  an  American  company  mdvlng 
to  a  new  locality  where  the  same  laws!  ap- 
ply and  where  It  is  still  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  government  o<  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  runaway  corriora- 
tlon.  going  far  beyond  our  borders.  Thl3  is  a 
runaway  to  a  country,  with  different  laws, 
different  institutions  and  different  laborjand 
social  standards.  In  most  Instances,  even  the 
name  changes.  | 

To  demonstrate  how  far  reaching  arpj  the 
tentacles  of  American  Industry  In  foiieign 
lands,  we  have  attached  as  an  appendlk  to 
this  statement  a  list  of  some  major  U.S.  Siul- 
tlnational  corporations  and  the  name?  by 
which  they  are  known  in  other  lands.       i 

Ironically  these  are  the  same  multinatlbnal 
corporations  who  have  sought  to  influence 
U.S.  trade  legislation  In  the  name  of 
trade." 
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Meanwhile,  back  In  the  United  States 
panslon  of  large  national  corporations 
been  tempered  to  a  degree  by 
regulations,  standards,  and  controls.  An< 

the  past  few  decades,  large  U.S       _^ 

have  had  to  meet  responsibilities  to  their 
ployees  through  labor  unions.  Moreover 
multinationals  global  operations  are  bejlond 
the  reach  of  present  UJ3.  law  or  the  law^  of 
any  single  nation. 

IMPACT  ON  r.s. 
All  of  these  developments — the  multina 
tlonal  corporations,  the  managed  economies 
the  foreign  investments,  the  export  of  tech- 
nology— have  had  a  serious  impact  on  J.S. 
International  economic  relationships  ind 
have  displaced  large  portions  of  U.S.  pro<!  uc 
tlon. 
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A  Congressional  estimate — and  this  Is  con- 
servative— Is  that  auto  Imports  are  now  20% 
of  the  U.S.  market,  TV  receivers  30%,  glass- 
ware over  40%,  sewing  machines  and  calcu- 
lating machines  nearly  60% .  As  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  determine,  100%  of  all  casettes 
are  Imported.  Nearly  all  radios  sold  In  the  U.S. 
are  Imported.  Similarly,  large  proportions  of 
U.S.  production  of  shirts,  work  clothes,  shoes, 
and  knltgoods  are  being  displaced  by  Imports. 
And  many  of  the  parts  and  components  of 
products  assembled  in  the  U.S.  are  im- 
ported— Including  defense  Items. 

IMPACT  ON  JOBS 

The  impact  on  America's  production  is. 
Of  course,  most  adversely  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  Unlike  capital,  the  worker  can- 
not move  about  with  ease. 

While  capital  and  machinery  can  be  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another — 
or  to  other  countries — workers  do  not  have 
full  mobility.  Workers  havR  great  stakes  In 
their  Jobs  and  their  communities.  They  have 
skills  that  are  related  to  the  Job  or  Industry. 
They  have  seniority  and  seniority-based  bene- 
fits, such  as  pensions,  vacations  and  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits.  Workers  have 
Investments  in  their  homes,  a  stake  In  the 
neighborhood,  schools  and  churches. 

This  lack  of  mobility  Is  not  a  fault.  It 
Is  a  virtue.  It  is  an  important  factor  in 
giving  stability  to  a  community  and  to  so- 
ciety. 

Moreover,  a  worker's  skill  Is  among  his 
most  valuable  assets.  It  can  not.  however, 
be  transferred  to  another  industry  or  occu- 
pation with  ease.  If  at  all. 

Labor  is  not  an  Interchangeable  part,  as 
some  economists  believe.  A  Jobless  shoe 
worker  in  Maine  does  not  automatically  be- 
come a  clerical  worker  In  New  York  or  even 
In  Portland.  More  likely,  a  displaced  worker 
will  be  unemployed  for  many  weeks  and  may 
wind  up  with  a  Job  at  lesser  skill  and  lower 
pay. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  marked  Indif- 
ference to  these  trade-caused  workers'  prob- 
lems. There  are  those  who  recommend,  airily, 
that  a  worker  must  "adjust" — equating  a 
worker  with  the  re-tooling  of  a  machine. 
This  attitude  is  not  only  shocking  in  terms 
of  social  ethics.  It  also  refiects  an  Ignorance 
of  workers'  problems. 

Further  Illustration  of  this  indifference  Is 
the  lack  of  data  and  Information  on  the  Im- 
pact that  international  trade  has  on  U.S. 
workers.  There  is  a  great  void  of  information 
bearing  on  the  employment  impact  and 
other  effects  on  workers.  This  shortcoming 
can  only  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  Interest 
by  foreign  trade  experts  in  government  and 
business.  We  note  that  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  Information  and  data  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  government  to  biislness- 
men  who  wish  to  relocate  their  business 
abroad. 

One  scrap  of  data  is  available,  however.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  about  700,000  Job  op- 
portunities in  the  1966-1966  period  because 
of  Imports.  This  does  not  Include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Job  loss  caused  by  foreign  trade 
barriers  or  the  markets  lost  to  U.S.  multina- 
tional comi>anles  abroad.  PV>r  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimat- 
ed that  the  number  of  Jobs  attributable  to 
expca-ts  Increased  by  only  300,000.  Thus,  In 
that  three  year  period  we  suffered  a  loss  of 
400,000  Job  opportunities.  These  figures  are 
undoubtedly  conservative,  but  they  do  make 
clear  a  heavy  net  loss  of  Jobs  to  lmp>orts. 

More  recently,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce disclosed  that  employment  In  the  elec- 
tronic Industries  declined  by  an  estimated 
107,000  last  year.  For  years,  government  sta- 
tisticians have  told  the  unions  that  Jobs  were 
not  being  lost  and  there  were  no  problems  In 
that  Industry.  The  Commerce  Department 
statement  pointed  out  that  Imports  now 
represent  more  than  30%  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  consiuner  and  rougher  timee 


are  ahead.  It  warned  that  a  new  area  of  elec- 
tronics— the  domestic  telephone  equipment 
Industry — would  be  the  next  to  suffer  rapidly 
rising  imports.  ' 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  Imports 
and  exports  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily 
create  an  Industry  and  Jobs  for  Americans 
We  are  the  world's  largest  trading  nation— 
with  ports  on  two  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — yet  the  merchant  marine  sector  of 
our  economy  has  nearly  gone  down  the  drain 

We  carry  about  5%  of  this  nation's  trade  in 
ships  flying  the  U.S.  flag.  We  have  suffered 
staggering  Job  losses  among  seamen,  ship 
builders  and  ship  repairmen.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  runaway  shipping  operations  of  U.6- 
owned  firms,  including  multinational  firms, 
are  flying  the  tax-haven  flsigs  of  Panama 
Liberia  and  Honduras.  Needless  to  say,  the 
wages  paid  to  the  foreign  seamen  on  these 
vessels  are  a  fraction  of  the  American  wage 
standard. 

But  the  Impact  on  U.S.  workers  is  not 
solely  the  loss  of  Jobs.  We  are  told  that  Im- 
ports serve  to  "discipline"  prices.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  American  consumer  receives  no 
benefit  at  all.  The  Imports  are  sold  at  the 
American  price,  with  substantially  widened 
profit  margins. 

Frequently,  the  process  results  in  the  loss 
of  workers'  Jobs,  while  the  consumer  receives 
little.  If  any,  benefit. 

The  actual  "discipline"  Is  often  more  di- 
rectly on  the  workers'  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits and  his  imlon's  negotiating  strength.  PVw 
example,  copper  Imports  by  major  U.S.  cor- 
porations in  1967  and  1968,  contributed  to 
prolonging  the  copper  strike. 

It  Is  also  false  to  claim  that  Increasing 
Imports  to  compete  with  U.S.  products  will 
benefit  consumers  through  lower  prices. 

There  is  little,  if  any.  genuine  price  com- 
petition In  many  areas  that  are  dominated 
by  powerful  corporations.  For  example,  the 
auto  companies  raised  prices  on  their  1971 
models  despite  a  surge  of  auto  Imports.  And 
shoe  prices  rose  38%  between  1960  and  1970— 
faster  than  the  31%  Increase  In  the  overall 
Consumer  Price  Index.  During  this  period 
shoe  imports  skyrocketed,  thousands  of 
American  shoe  workers  lost  their  jobs,  yet 
the  consumer  benefitted  very  little. 

INTERNATIONAL    BANKS 

In  the  1960's  we  have  seen  an  Important 
related  phenomenon — the  expansion  of 
United  States-based  International  banks, 
which  service  and  help  to  finance  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies.  At  present, 
there  is  a  vast  global  network  of  branches 
of  U.S.  banks,  which  moves  funds  easily  from 
one  cotmtry  to  another,  beyond  the  direct 
reach  of  the  monetary  p)oIicles  of  any  govern- 
ment, including  our  own. 

In  1969,  when  the  government's  squeeze 
on  the  American  money  market  threw  home- 
building  Into  a  recession  and  hit  other  groups 
m  the  American  economy,  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional banks  Increased  their  borrowings  from 
their  foreign  branches  by  an  amazing  $7  bil- 
lion. 

This  $7  billion  was  for  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  the  American  central  offices  of  those  in- 
ternational banks  and  their  prime  cus- 
tomers— the  big  corporations.  The  rates  to 
the  special  customers  were  considerably  less 
than  those  paid  by  small  businessmen  or 
home  buyers. 

When  the  money  squeeze  eased  here,  and 
the  interest  rates  declined,  this  same  "hot 
money"  was  transferred  back  abroad,  and  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  recent  dollar  crisis 
in  the  European  money  markets.  Financial 
reporters  attributed  much  of  the  manipula- 
tion in  the  money  market  to  the  treasurers 
of  multinational  corporations  who  were  busy 
selling  their  dollars  for  stronger  currencies. 

In  view  of  these  developments  by  the 
banks,  the  multinational  firms  and  the  rad- 
ically changed  concepts  of  International  re- 
lationships, the  question  must  be  asked:  How 
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long  can  the  United  States  government  and 
the  American  people  permit  such  operations 
of  private  companies  and  banks  to  continue 
without  regulation? 

The  worldwide  operations  of  United  States- 
owned  multinational  companies  do  not  rep- 
resent free,  competitive  trade  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  What  they  do  represent 
is  a  closed  system  of  trade,  within  the  cor- 
poration, among  its  various  subsidiaries  in 
numerous  countries.  They  represent  the  ex- 
port of  American  technology  and  the  export 
of  American  Jobs. 

These  issues  of  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment require  United  States  government  at- 
tention. They  need  government  action.  Gov- 
ernment controls  over  the  investment  out- 
flows of  United  States  companies  to  foreign 
subsidiaries  are  essential.  In  addition,  the 
government  must  develop  machinery  to  reg- 
ulate the  United  States-based  multinational 
companies  and  banks. 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  are  not  isolationists 
and  have  no  intention  of  becoming  isolation- 
ists. 

We  support  the  orderly  expansion  of  world 
trade.  We  oppose  the  promotion  of  private 
greed  at  public  expense  or  the  undercutting 
of  United  States  wage  and  labor  standards. 
We  want  expanded  trade  that  expands  em- 
ployment at  home  and  abroad  and  that  im- 
proves living  standards  and  working  condi- 
tions, here  and  abroad.  We  want  the  U.S. 
government  to  protect  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican workers  against  the  export  of  American 
Jobs. 

Because  of  our  great  concern  with  this 
problem,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  last 
week  adopted  a  program  calling  for  new  in- 
ternational trade  and  investment  legislation. 

I  ask  that  our  statements,  the  "Export 
of  Production  and  Jobs"  and  "The  Critical 
Need  for  New  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Legislation"  be  Included  in  the 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  these  statements  we  offered  specific 
steps  for  the  protection  of  American  workers 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  industrial 
society.  These  proposals  include: 

1.  The  VS.  government  must  stop  helping 
and  subsidizing  U.S.  companies  in  setting 
up  and  operating  foreign  subsidiaries.  Sec- 
tions 805:30  and  807  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
should  be  repealed;  these  sections  of  the 
Tariff  Code  provide  especially  low  tariffs  on 
imported  goods,  assembled  abroad  from  U.S.- 
made  parts.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  tax  deferral 
on  profits  from  foreign  subsidiaries  should 
be  eliminated,  so  that  the  profits  of  these 
subsidiaries  will  be  subject  to  the  U.S.  cor- 
porate Income  tax  for  the  year  they  are 
earned. 

2.  The  government  should  regulate,  super- 
vise and  curb  the  substantial  outflows  of 
American  capital  for  the  Investments  of  U.S. 
companies  in  foreign  operations. 

3.  The  government  should  regulate,  super- 
vise and  curb  the  export  of  American  tech- 
nology—by regulating  the  foreign  license 
and  patent  arrangements  of  American 
companies. 

4  The  government  should  press.  In  appro- 
priate international  agencies,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  International  fair  labor  stand- 
ards In  world  trade. 

5.  In  the  face  of  growing  unresolved  prob- 
lems, an  orderly  marketing  mechanism  is 
needed  immediately— to  regulate  the  flow  of 
imports  into  the  U.S.  of  those  goods  and 
product-lines,  in  which  sharply  rising  im- 
ports are  displacing  slgniflcant  percentages 
of  U.S.  production  and  employment.  Such 
quotas  that  bar  the  rapid  displacement  of 
US.  production  and  employment  by  flood 
tides  of  Imports,  could  slow  down  the  dis- 
ruptive Impacts  on  American  society  and 
help  to  provide  an  orderly  expansion  of  trade. 
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American  P^deration  op  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Insxtstsial  OsoAin- 
zations, 

July  31. 1970. 
A  full  page  advertisement  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  13,  1970,  urged  Congress  not 
to  enaot  a  trade  bill  that  would  place 
quotas  on  imports  that  have  recently  cost 
700,000  American  workers*  jobs  and  threaten 
tens  of  thousands  more.  The  advertisement 
(attached)  gave  the  impression  that  all  the 
group  of  61  corporations  named  as  the 
"ESnergency  Committee  for  American  Trade" 
oppose  quotas  solely  to  preserve  their  role  as 
UjB.  companies  engaged  in  world  trade. 

In  the  Interest  of  fair  play — if  not  fair 
trade — ^we  believe  that  Congress  should  be 
aware  of  these  companies'  non-American 
Interests,  particularly  that  many  of  these 
companies  have  large  foreign  operations  and 
export  goods  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  any 
Import  restriction  legislation  would  have  a 
direct  effect  on  their  fcffeign-made  products. 
These  companies  are  not  American  flrma  in 
the  textbook  sense.  In  matters  ot  XJS.  im- 
ports, they  are  no  different  from  any  other 
foreign  corporations  which  ship  foreign-made 
products  (often  made  at  pitifully  low  wages) 
Into  the  U.S.  to  compete  with  U.S.-made  goods 
at  the  same  or  only  slightly  lower  prices. 

The  companies  In  the  ad  have  foreign  affil- 
iates in  108  cotmtries,  and  32  of  the  com- 
panies have  ownership  in  Japanese  firms, 
many  producing  the  same  goods  abroad  they 
once  produced  in  the  U.S.  Wouldn't  it  be 
fairer  to  the  reader  and  to  the  Congress,  for 
example,  if  Xerox  had  Identlfled  Itself  as 
P^jgi-Xerox  and  Caterpillar  Ttactor  had 
Identlfled  itself  as  Oaterpillar-Mltsubdshi, 
Ltd.?  Wouldn't  It  have  been  fairer  if  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  had  identlfled  its  affilia- 
tion with  Pine  Sewing  Machine  Company  of 
Japan  and  its  full  ownership  of  Matsumoto 
Mokko,  Ltd.  of  Japan? 

A  full  list  of  the  foreign  owbersblpe, 
patent  arrangements,  joint  ventures  and 
marketing  agreements  of  these  companies  is 
unobtainable,  but  some  public  records  (at- 
tached) show  a  high  degree  of  flnancial 
Involvement  abroad,  particularly  in  Japan. 
Similar  ties  exist  In  Canada,  England,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  Sweden, 
Mexico,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Korea  and  else- 
where. 

The  corporations  that  paid  for  the  adver- 
tisement should  level  with  Congress  and  the 
American  public  by  using  their  real  names. 
It  would  then  be  clear  that  these  "Amer- 
ican" companies  in  EOAT  seek  more  invest- 
ment abroad,  more  manufacturing  abroad 
and  thus  more  goods  to  be  shipped  Into  the 
U.S.  That  Is  not  foreign  trade.  That  is  in- 
tra-corp>or  ate  transfers,  and  the  losers  are 
American  citizens  who  lose  their  jobs  in 
machinery,  electronic  plants,  sewing  ma- 
chine plants  and  many  more.  Eventually,  the 
loser  Is  the  entire  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Blncerely, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiujek, 

ZHrector, 
Department  of  Legislation. 

Congress:    Please  Don't  Declare  a   World 
Trade  War 

We're  talking  about  the  kind  of  trade  war 
that  may  well  restilt  If  protectionist  quota 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  passed. 

After  36  years  of  trade  expansion.  Congress 
now  is  considering  the  enactment  of  protec- 
tionist quota  proposals  that  run  contrary  to 
our  traditional  trade  policy,  contrary  to  the 
needs  of  most  American  business  and  agri- 
culture, contrary  to  the  budget  of  every  Am- 
erican household  and  contrary  to  our  vital 
Immediate  Interests  in  International  negoti- 
ations. If  passed,  this  legislation  could  touch 


off  a  chain  reaction  of  retaliatory  measures 
by  our  trading  partners  around  the  world. 
This  threat  of  a  global  trade  war  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  is  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed protectionist  legislation.  But  there  are 
other  close-to-home  reasons.  Enacting  such 
protectionist  legislation  would: 

Gravely  Jeopardize  foreign  markets  for 
American  business,  labor  and  agriculture 
that  now  total  some  $37  billion. 

Create  further  harmful  Inflationary  pres- 
sures to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer  by 
arbitrarily  limiting  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Weaken  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion by  reducing  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
surplus.  Government  experts  currently  ex- 
pect that,  under  present  circumstances,  the 
1970  trade  surplus  will  be  double  that  of 
1969's  $1.3  blUlon.  A  trade  war  will  drastically 
alter  these  circumstances. 

Blunt  domestic  Incentives  to  modernize, 
to  cut  costs,  to  Increase  productivity  and  out- 
put by  erecting  shields  of  government  re- 
strictions about  certain  Industries. 

Jeopardize  Jobs  of  American  workers  now 
employed  in  foreign  trade,  a  labor  force  of 
some  4  mlUlon. 

We  urge  Congressmen,  the  Administration 
and  every  American  to  think  of  these  things 
when  considering  the  Import  quota  legisla- 
tion. 

After  all,  who  wants  to  start  a  trade  vmr 
which  nobody  wants — and  nobody  wins? 

EMESGENCT    OOMMITTKE    FOR    AMERICAN    TRADE 

William  M.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Boeing  Company. 

Les  S.  Rlckmore,  Chairman.  National  Bis- 
cuit Company. 

James  H.  Binger.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

William  Blackle,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

W.  Michael  Blumenth,  Vice  Chairman,  The 
Bendlx  Corporation. 

Roy  D.  Ohapln,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Chief, 
Executive  Officer.  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. 

Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr.,  Corporate  Vice 
President — Administration,  McDonald  Doug- 
las Corporation. 

Shelton  Fisher,  President.  McOraw-Hlll, 
Inc. 

Henry  Ford  II,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

Frank  Porster,  President,  Sperry  Rand  Cor- 
poration. 

Richard  L.  Gelb,  President,  Bristol  Myers 
Company. 
Peter  Grace,  President,  W.  R.  Grace  ft  Co. 
M.  P.  Gwlnn,  Chairman,  United  Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  Chairman,  Texas  In- 
struments Incorporated. 

H.  V.  Hansberger,  President,  Rouse  Cascade 
Corporation. 

H.  C.  Harder,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  CPC 
International  Inc. 

D.  J.  Haugbton,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Ellison  L.  Hazard,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President,  Continental  Can  Company. 
Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  n.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company. 

William  A.  Hewitt,  Chairman,  Deare  &  Com- 
pany. 

William  R.  Hewlett.  President,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company. 

Edward  B.  Hlnman,  President.  Internation- 
al Paper  Company. 

Melvln  C.  Holm,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Carrier  Corporation. 

Robert  S.  Ingersol,  Chairman,  Borg-War- 
ner  Corporation. 

J.  K.  Jamleson.  Chairman  and  Chief.  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Standard  Oil  Company  (N.J.) 
Gilbert   E.   Jones.   Chairman,   IBM  World 
Trade  Corporation. 
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•  DozLaid  M.  Kendall,  President  and  f^hlef, 
Executive  Officer,  Pepsi  Cola,  Inc. 

John  R.  Klmberly,  Cbalnnan,  Pliiance 
Committee.  Kimberly-Clark  Corporatl(|n. 

Donald  P.  Klrcher,  President.  The  finger 
Company.  j 

James  A.  Unen,  Chairman  of  the  Exe4utlve 
Committee,  Time  Incorporated.  i 

Ian  MacGregor.  Chairman,  American  ^etal 
Climax,  Inc.  j 

J.  I.  MUler.  Chairman,  Cummins  Eaglne 
Company,  Inc. 

Milton  C.  Mumford,  Chairman  of  the  ]  loard. 
Lever  Brothers  Company. 

James  A.  Newman.  President.  Booz.  Al^en  & 
Hamilton.  International.  ' 

Perter  O.  Pe4«ison,  Chairman  of  the  ^oerd. 
Bell  &  Howell  Company. 

Rudolph  A.  Pesterson,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Bank  of  America.  Br.T.  & 
S.A. 

John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, Pfizer,  Inc. 

T.  J.  Ready,,  Jr.,  President,  Kaiser  Al\mil- 
num  &  Chemical  Corporation. 

C.  W.  Robinson,  President,  Maroma  Cor- 
poration. ! 

James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of  the  ^oard. 
Oeneral  Motor  Corporation.  I 

David  Rockefeller.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Chase  MEinhattan  Bank.  N.A. 

W.  E.  Schlrmer.  Chairman  and  President, 
Clark  Equipment  Company. 

Pred  M.  Seed.  President,  Carglll.  Inc. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  President,  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company. 

Charles  E.  Swanson.  President,  Ency<i  opoe- 
dla  Brltannlca. 

A.  Thomas  Taylor.  Chairman.  Deltic  In- 
twnatlonal  Ltd. 

Charles  B.  Thornton,  Cbalnnan,  ^tton 
Industries,  Inc.  I 

Lynn  Townsend,  Chairman,  Chryslet  Cor- 
poration. ) 

John  M.  Will.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
American  Export.  Isbrandsen  Lines.        I 

Joseph  C.  Wilson.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Xerox  Corporation.  1 

Walter  W.  Wrlston,  Chairman,  Plr^t  Na- 
tional Otty  Bank. 

Paktiai.  Summary  of  'PoRncN   HoLDuics  or 

BfTJLTINATIONAI,    COMPANIES    LISTED    XK    AD- 
VERTISEMENT  PAID  FOB  BT  "EMBBOENCtj  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  American  Trad*" 
BOEINO    COMPANT 

1.  Wholly  owns  Boeing  of  Canada  Lti.;  en- 
gaged in  overhaul,  modification,  field!  serv- 
ice and  spare  part  support  for  Vertoj  heli- 
copters In  Canada. 

2.  Is  affiliated  with  and  owns  10%  pf  the 
largest  aerospace  company  In  GermanJ  Mes- 
serschmldt  Bolkow — Blohm  GmbH. 

3.  Company  planning  to  construct  »  $3.5 
minion  structural  fiberglass  factory]  near 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  | 

NATIONAL     BISCtTTT    OOMPANT       ' 

1.  Company  has  world-wide  operations. 

2.  Some  of  the  company's  subsidiaries  are: 
Christie.  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd.  (Oanadai.  Na- 
bisco. Ltd.  ( England  1 .  Fireside  Food  Products 
Co.  Ltd.  (Canada).  Grlffln  &  Sons.  Ltdj  (New 
Zealand) ,  Nabisco — ^La  Favorlta  C.A.  (Clu-acas. 
Venezuela)  60%  owned,  Kut-as-payyld 
Estate.  Ltd.  (Iraq).  Salua  Blscotti  edj  afflnl 
B.pJi.  (Italy).  Reld  Milling  Ltd.  (Cabada), 
Nablsco-Fomosa.  8.  A.  (Mexico).  Nitlonal 
Biscuit  (Prance) .  Oxford  Biscuit  Facto 7  Ltd. 
(Denmark) .  Industrlas  Nablsco-Crtstajl.  S.A. 
(Nicaragua) . 

HONEYWELL.     INC. 

1.  Some  suljsldlarles  are:  Honeywell  Con- 
trols, Ltd.  (Toronto).  Honeywell,  |A.  B. 
(Stockholm,  Sweden) .  Honeywell,  N.  vj  (Am- 
sterdam, The  Netherlands),  Honeywell  Eu- 
rope, Inc.,  (Brussels,  Belgium),  Honeywell, 
8.A.I.C.,  (Argentina) .  Honeywell  CtobH. 
(Frankfurt.  Germany).  Honeywell  Defense 
Products  Europe,  3-A.R.L.,  Oy  Honeyw^l  A.  B. 
(Helsinki,  Finland). 


2.  Affiliates:  Yamatake— Honeywell  Kelki  Bristol-Myers  (Japan)  Ltd.,  Clalrol  (Japan) 
Co,.  Ltd.  (Japan)  50%  owned,  YamaUke —  Ltd..  Hair  Coloring  Indiostrles  (Japan)  Ltd. 
Honeywell  Co.  Ltd.  (Taiwan) .  w.  r.  grace  and  company 


CATERPILLAR    TEACTOB    COMPANT 

1.  Wholly  owns:  Caterpillar  of  Axistralia 
Ltd.,  Caterpillar  of  Belgium  S.A.,  Caterpillar 
of  BrasU  8.A.,  Caterpillar  of  Canada  Ltd.. 
Caterpillar  Mexicana,  S.A.,  de  C.V..  Caterpillar 
Overseas  Credit  Corp.  S-A.,  Caterpillar  France 
SJi..  Caterpillar  (Africa)  (Pty)  Ltd.  Johan- 
nesbxirg.  S.  Africa,  Caterpillar  Far  East  Ltd. 
Hong  Kong. 

2.  Affiliates:  Caterpillar  Mitsubishi  Ltd. 
Tokyo,  equally  owned  with  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries  Ltd.,  Sagaml,  Japan. 

BEKDIX    CORPORATION 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are:  Akebono  Brake 
Industry  Co.  Ltd.,  (Tokyo)  10.3%  owned. 
Jidosha  Klkl  (Tokyo)  13%  owned,  Bendlx 
Taiwan  Ltd  (Taiwan) ,  Ducelller  et  Cle,  (Paris. 
Prance)  60%  owned.  Jurtd  Werke  Ombh 
(Hamburg.  Germany)  49%  owned,  Bendlx 
Mintex  (Pty.)  Ltd.  (Avistralla)  51%  owned 
Greenpar  Engineering  Ltd.  (Essex,  England) . 

AMERICAN    MOTORS    COMPANY 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are:  American  Motors 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  Canadian  Fabricated  Prod- 
ucts Ltd.,  American  Motors  of  South  Africa 
(Pty.)  Ltd..  American  Motors  dei  Peru. 
A.M.C.  de  Venezuela,  C.A. 

2.  Affiliates:  IKA-Renault  S.A.,  Vehlcvaos 
Automotors  Mexicanos,  S.A. 

M'DONNELL    0OT7CLAS   CORP. 

Some  subsidiaries  are:  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  McDonnell  Douglas  Ja- 
pan Ltd.,  (Tokyo). 

m'oraw-hux.  inc. 

1.  Some  major  subsidiaries  are:  McGraw- 
Hill  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.  (South  Africa)  (Pty)  Ltd..  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Ckj.  Ltd.  (England),  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  GmbH,  Dusseldorf.  Germany. 
Libroe  McGraw-Hill  de  Mexico  SA.  de  C.V. 

2.  Affiliates:  Technic  Union,  Paris  (4%  In- 
terest), New  Medical  Journals  Ltd.  London, 
England  (50%  Interest),  World  Medical  Pub- 
lications S.A.  Brussels,  Belgium  (oO%  In- 
terest), Nlkkel-McGraw-Hlll  Inc.  Tokyo  (4% 
owned),  Tatu-MoGraw-HlU  Pvt.  Ltd.,  New 
Delhi,  India  (40%  owned).  Penguin  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Ltd.  (Great)  Britain)  10% 
owned. 

ford  motor  company 

1.  Ford  Miotor  Company,  Ltd.,  Brltata. 
produces  cars,  trucks,  commercial  vans  and 
Ford  tractors,  and  Is  the  2nd  largest  producer 
of  such  Items  In  the  British  Isles. 

2.  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 
(81%  owned)  Is  the  2nd  largest  producer  of 
passenger  car  and  the  lairgest  producer  of 
trucks  In  Canada. 

3.  Ford-Werke  A/G  produces  Ford  oars, 
light  buses,  pickups  and  vans,  and  Is  the  3rd 
largest  producer  of  such  vehicles  In  Germany. 

Subsidiaries  and  branches : 

4.  Ford  also  has  affiliates  In  many  coun- 
tries: Ford  Motor  Co.  S_A.  Mexico,  Ford 
Motor  Argentina,  Ford  (Uruguay)  S.A.,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Del  Peru  S-A.,  Ford  Motor  Co.  A/S 
Denmark  78%  owned,  Willys  Overland  do 
Brazil  S.A.  Industrla  E  Comercio  (Brazil) 
52%  owned. 

SPERRY-RANO    COMPANY 

1.  Main  subsidiaries  are:  Sperry  Rand 
Canada,  Sperry  Rand  Ltd.  (England) .  Sperry 
Rand  Italia,  S.P.A.  (Italy),  Vlckers  (Ger- 
many)   GjnbH,  Sperry  Rand  Australia  Ltd. 

2.  Affiliates:  Tokyo  Kelkl  Selzosho  Co.  Ltd., 
Nippon  Unlvac  Kalsha  Ltd.  (Japan),  Oki 
Unlvac  Kabushlkl  Kaisba  (Japan),  West  & 
de  Tolt  (S.  Africa). 

BRISTOL    MYERS    COMPANY 

1.  Subsidiaries:  Bristol  Banyu  Research  In- 
stitute Ltd.  (Japan).  Bristol  Laboratories 
(Japan)  Ltd..  Bristol  Industries  Ltd.  (Tai- 
wan), Bristol  Laboratories  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  Ltd.  (England),  Deutsche- 
Drackett   Inc.,   Bristol-Myers,   Canada   Ltd., 


1.  Some  subsidiaries  are:  Dearborn  Chemi- 
cal Co.  Ltd.  (Canada),  Dubois  Chemicals  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Goldlng  Bros,  Canadian  Ltd., 
Howard  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Leaf  Con- 
fections Ltd.,  Willard  Chemical  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Leaf  Belgltmi  N.V.,  S.  A.  Rene  Well, 
Prance  85%  owned,  Hughes  Bros.  Ltd.  In'. 
land.  N.  V.  Cacaofabrlek  de  zoan  (The  Neth- 
erlands). 

UNITED   AIRCRAFT 

1.  Subsidiaries:  United  aircraft  of  Canada 
Ltd.  90.6%. 

2.  AlBllates:  Ratler-Forest  S.  A.  Prance 
(16%  owned)  makes  aircraft  and  missile 
components,  Precllec  S.  A.  (France)  20°!, 
owned  makes  electronic  components,  Orenda 
Ltd.  (Ontario)  40%  owned. 

TEXAS    INSTRUMENTS 

1.  Texas  Instruments  Japan  Ltd.  (owned 
equally  by  Co.  and  Sony  Corporation) . 

2.  Some  subsidiaries  are:  Geophysical  Serv- 
ice International  Ltd.,  Texas  Instruments 
and  Electronicos  do  Brazil  Ltda.,  Texas  In- 
struments Ltd.  (England),  Indonesia  Sur- 
veys S_A.,  G.S.I,  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V. 

BOI5E  CASCADE  CORPORATION 

1.  Company  has  foreign  utility  operations, 
mainly  sale  of  electricity,  conducted  through 
subsidiaries  In  Ecuador,  Guatemala  and 
Panama — the  subsidiaries  are:  Empreaa 
Elecirlca  del  Ecuador  Inc.,  Empresa  Electrics 
del  Guatemala.  S.A..  Cla.  Panamena  de 
Puerza  y  Luz. 

2.  Company  has  subsidiaries  Including: 
Boise-Cascade  International,  Inc.  which  owns 
Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. Ltd..  Mobile  home  and  recreational 
vehicle  plants  In  British  Columbia,  Prance, 
England,  and  The  Netherlands. 

CPC  INTERNATIONAL 

Principal  Subsidiaries :  Clifford  Love  &  Co.. 
Ldt.  (Australia) .  Refineries  de  Malz.  S.A.I. 
yC.  (Argentina).  Refinacoes  de  Milho.  Brazil 
Ltda.  (Brazil).  Canada  Starch  Co.,  Ltd., 
Brown  &  Poison  Ltd.    (Eiigland). 

LOCKHEED    AIRCRAFT 

Among  the  companies  principal  subsidi- 
aries, wholly-owned,  are:  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Infl.  A.G.  (Switzerland),  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Intl.  Ltd.  (Hong  Kong) ,  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Lockheed  Off- 
shore Petroleum  Services  Ltd.  Canada.  Lock- 
heed S.A.  de  C.U.  (Mexico),  Lockheed  Air- 
craft (Australia)  Pty.,  Ltd. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC. 

Principal  subsidiary:  Continental  Can 
Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 

H.    J.    HZINZ    COMPAirr 

Subsidiaries:  H.  J.  Heinz  of  Canada  Ltd., 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  Ltd.  (91.16%  owned)  BrltUh 
Isles,  Nichlro-Helnz  Co.  Ltd.  (80%  owned)  to 
make  and  market  Heinz  products  In  Japan 
also  In  Australia,  Belgium.  Luxembourg.  Hol- 
land. Portugal,  Venezuela,  Switzerland. 
Italy,  Pag3  Pago,  etc. 

DEERE  AND  COMPANY 

1.  Subsidiaries:  John  Deere  Ltd.  (Canada), 
John  Deere  Intercontinental  Ltd.  (Ontario, 
Canada) ,  John  Deere  (France) . 

2.  John  Deere  S.  A.  Mexixco  75%  owned, 
John  Deere -Lanz  Ver  waltungs  A.  O. 
Germcmy  (99%  owned),  John  Deere,  Ltd., 
South  Africa,  75  Tr    owned. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY 

1.  ComjKany's  European  operations  are 
handled  by  wholly-owned  Hewlett-Packard 
S.A.  (Switzerland).  This  company  has  2 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  and  marketing 
subsidiaries. 

2.  Affiliates:  Yokogawa-Hewlett-Packard, 
Ltd.  (49%  owned),  makes  electronic  measur- 
ing Instruments  In  a  plant  at  Hachotl,  Japan. 
The  affiliate  also  handles  companies  market- 
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ing  operatioCLS  In  Japan.  Also  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Aus- 
tralia. 

INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY 

1.  Subsidiaries:  Canadian  International 
p^er  Company,  British  International  Paper 
Ltd.,  Canadian  International  Pulp  Sales  Ltd.. 
International  Paper  Company  (Europe)  Ltd.. 
International  Paper  (Pttmce). 

CARRIER   COEPOBATION 

1.  Subsidiaries:  Carrier  Air  Conditioning 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  Camwell  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toyo 
(Hurler  Kogyo  Kabushlkl  Kalsha  (Japan) 
76%  owned.  Carrier  International  Sdn. 
Malaysia,  Carlyle  Air  Conditioning  Co.  Ltd. 
United  Kingdom,  Carrier   GmbH  Germany. 

BORG-WARNER   CORPORATION 

1.  Wholly-owned  subsidiaries  Include:  Ar- 
plo  N.  V.  (Holland),  Borg- Warner  Invest- 
ments Pty  Ltd.  Borg- Warner  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Borg- Warner  Ltd.  (England)  which  owns 
Marbon,  Australia  Pty.  Ltd.  (66%)  Borg- 
Warner,  Australia  Ltd.   (76%)   etc. 

2.  AfOlllates  (Jointly  owned) :  Ube  Cyoon 
Ltd.  (Japan),  Nsk-Warner  KK  (Japan). 
Alain-Warner  KK,  York,  India  Ltd.  New  Del- 
hi, India. 

STANDARD  on,  CO.    (NEW   JERST?) 

1.  Company  owns  70%  of  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 
(Canada),  Company  owns  23%  of  Inter- 
provinlclal  Pipe  Line  Co.  (Canada) ,  Company 
owns  all  of  Esso  Eastern  Chemicals,  Inc., 
which  coordinates  chemical  Interests  in 
Japan,  Southeast  Asia,  etc..  Company  has  ex- 
tensive European,  Latin  American,  Middle 
East  and  Far  East  holdings  In  Norway,  Den- 
mark, West  Germany,  Belgium,  Venezuelan, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile  etc. 

IBM 

Has  17  mfg.  plants  In  16  nations.  Including 
Japan.  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.  i  its  sub- 
sidiaries operate  facilities  in  108  countries  In 
1969. 

FKPSI  CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries:  Paeo  de  los  Torres,  S.  A. 
(Uruguay),  Shanl  Bottling  Co.  (Pty)  Ltd.  S. 
(Africa),  Pepsi-Cola  Italia  SPA.,  Pepsi  Co. 
Oversea  Corp.,  Food  Enterprises  Ltd.  (Japan) . 
Mike  Popcorn  K.  K.  (Japan),  Pepsi-Cola 
(Japan)  Ltd.,  Pepsi-Cola  (Pakistan),  Pepsl- 
Oola  Ltd.  (England),  Pepsi-Cola  Refrlger- 
antes  Ltd.  (Brazil). 

KIMBERLY-CLARK   CORPORATION 

1.  Subsidiaries:  Kimberly-Clark  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Kimberly-Clark  Pxilp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 
(Canada) ,  Kimberly-Clark  Lumber  (Canada) 
Ltd.  (inactive).  Klmberly-CHark  de  Mexico 
8A.  (60%  owned),  BUmberly-Clark  Far  East 
Ltd.  (Singapore)  60%  owned,  Kinriwrly- 
Clark  Ltd.  (England)  68%%  oiwned. 

2.  Co.  has  property  In  Japan. 

SINCEH   CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries:  Commercial  Controls  Can- 
ada Ltd.  (Canada),  Frlden  (Holland  N.V. 
(Netherlands).  Frlden  BA.  (France— 86%, 
Singer  Co.,  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Singer-Cobble 
Ltd.  (Great  Britain),  Singer  Industries  Ltd., 
Nigeria. 

2.  Affiliates:  Fine  Sewing  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
(50%  owned)  which  makes  sewing  machines 
in  a  plant  In  Utsunomlya,  Japan,  Wholly 
owns  Matsumoto  Mokko  Ltd.  which  makes 
cablnetware,  owns  50%  of  Pine  Transporta- 
tion Ltd.,  owns  457t>  of  Controls  Co.  of  Japan. 

TIME,    INC. 

Company  publishes  6  International  edi- 
tions for  Time  Magazine. 

Subsidiaries:  Time-Life  International  de 
Mexico,  S.A.,  Time-Life  International  ( Neder- 
land)  N.V.  (with  subsidiaries  In  England, 
Prance,  Switzerland  and  C\iracao) ,  Time  In- 
ternational of  Canada  Ltd.,  Little  Brown  & 
Co.,  (Canada)  Ltd.,  60%  owned. 

AMERICAN    METAL    CLIMAX 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are:  Climax  Molyb- 
denum N,V.,    (Netherlands),  Amax  Explora- 


tion Quebec  Ltd.,  Amax  of  Canada,  Inc.,  Kaw- 
neer  Co.  Canada  Ltd.,  Northwest  Amax  Ltd., 
(C€uiada)  76%  owned — •Uie  Climax  Molyb- 
denum Co.  of  Michigan,  owns  the  Climax 
Molybdenum  Development  Oo.  (Japan)  Ltd. 

CUMMINS    ENGINE    COMPANY,    INC. 

1.  Subsidiaries  (wholly  owned) :  Cummins 
Diesel  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Komatsu-Cummlns 
Sales  Co..  Ltd.    ( Tokyo- Japan ) ,  51%owned. 

2.  Foreign  Licensees,  etc. :  Komatsu  Mfg.  Co. 
Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Frled's  Krupp  (Germany)  Diesel, 
Nacional  S.A.,  (Mexico),  etc..  Mexico  City. 

LEVER    BROS.     (UNILEVER    LTD.) 

Has  Interests  all  over  the  world,  including 
Japan — subsidiaries  and  affiliates  are  not 
listed  separately. 

BOOZ.  ALLEN  tt  HAMILTON.  INC. 

International  consultant  firm  in  Canada. 
West  Germany,  France,  Mexico,  etc. 

BELL  *  HOWXLL  CO. 

1.  Markets  in  U.S.  a  line  of  cameras  pro- 
duced by  Canon  Camera,  Inc.,  Tokyo  and 
sold  as  Bell  it  Howell — camera  equipment. 

2.  Owns  90%  of  Japan  <31ne  Equipment  * 
Mfg.  Co. 

3.  Wholly  owned  subsidiaries  include: 
Ditto  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Bell  &  Ho>well 
C?anada  Ltd.  Toronto,  Bell  &  Howell  H3., 
Sweden,  Bell  &  Howell  France  S.A.  Paris, 
Devry  Institute  of  Technology  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  and  other  subsidiaries  in  Sweden,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  etc. 

PFIZER,  INC. 

Produces  In  Japan — owns  Pfizer  Int.  Corp. 
(Panama) ,  owns  80%  of  Pfizer  Taho  Co.  Ltd. 
(Japan). 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  A  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Company  has  world  wide  foreign  affiliates 
in  Japan,  England,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy, 
etc. 

MARCONA  CORPORATION — StTBSmiARY   OF 
CYPRUS  MINES 

Has  some  wortd  wide  affiliates — has  $250 
mlUlon  contract  to  provide  Japanese  Steel 
Makers  with  4.2  million  tons  of  lump  ore. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP. 

Has  world  wide  holdings  such  as:  General 
Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Mo<tors  Holding  of 
C?anada  Ltd.,  Vauxhall  Motors  Ltd.  (Eng- 
land), Adam  Opel  (AktlenogseJlschaft  (Ger- 
many)), General  Motors  Holden's  Ptg.  Ltd. 
(Australia) ,  etc. 

CLARK   EQUIPMENT 

Company's  products  made  world  wide  by 
licensees,  some  of  whom  are  In  Japan. 

Subsidiaries  Include:  Canadian  Tyler  Re- 
frigeration Ltd.,  Clark  Equipment  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  CHark  Equipment  Ltd.  (Great  Britain). 
Also  in  Switzerland,  France,  Venezuela,  West 
Oermany.  Belgivun,  Brazil,  Argentina.  Mex- 
ico, Spain,  etc. 

QUAKER  OATS 

Subsidiaries:  Quaker  Oats  Oo.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Quaker  Oats  Ltd.  (England) ,  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  (Germany),  Quaker  Oats  Co.  (New 
Zealand) .  Also  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Colom- 
bia, Sweden,  etc. 

DELTEC  INTERNATIONAL  LTD. 

1.  Company  is  In  investment  banking 
business    primarily   in   Latin    America   and 

Eurojje. 

LITTON  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1.  Has  plants  world  wide.  Including  Japan. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

1.  Subsidiaries  Include:  Chrysler  Antemp 
Ltd.  (England),  Chrysler  Australia  Ltd., 
Chrysler  (Canada  Outboard  Ltd.  (Canada), 
Chrysler  Canada  Ltd.,  Chrysler  Antemp  S.A. 
(France),  Rootes  Motors  Ltd.  (England), 
owns  73.3%.  (Company  entering  Into  agree- 
ment with  Mitsubishi  Healy  Industries  Ltd., 
subject  to  Japanese  government  approval  to 
form  Joint  auto  venture  In  Japan  (65% 
Japanese  owned) ,) 


AMERICAN  EXPORT 

1.  American  Export  Industries  owns 
97.49%  American  Export  lBl»a.ndt9en  Lines. 
Inc. 

2.  Owns  95%  of  Premium  Iron  Ores  Ltd. 
(Toronto),  owns  American  Export  Interna- 
tional, Inc. 

XEROX  CORPORATION 

1.  Company  is  world-wide,  some  principal 
subsidiaries  Include:  Universal  Microfilms 
Ltd.  (England) ,  Xerox  of  (Canada  Ltd. 

2.  (Company  affiliates  Include:  Rank  Xerox 
Ltd.  (England)  owned  50%,  owns  50%  of 
Fugl-Xerox  (Jap>an). 

CHAEK  MANHATTAN   BANK 

Has  branches  In  many  countries. 

FIRST   NATIONAL  CITY   BANK 

Has  branches  In  many  countries. 

BANK  OF  AMERICA 

Branches  in  many  countries. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUN- 
CIL ON  Export  of  Production  and  Jobs 
Programs  to  export  UJ3.  employment  and 
promote  low-wage  labor  markets  abroad  un- 
dermine labor's  goals  everywhere.  Such  pro- 
grams are  a  mockery  of  International  devel- 
opment and  goodwill.  Policies  to  subsidize 
profit  greed  at  public  expense  destroy  labor's 
goals  of  better  living  standards  and  working 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  every 
other  nation.  Such  policies  must  be  changed. 
The  programs  must  be  halted. 

U.S.-Mexlcan  economic  relations  are  the 
closest  and  clearest  example  of  a  growing 
problem.  Despite  three  decades  of  steady  eco- 
nomic growth,  a  strong  currency,  and  the 
production  of  autos,  paper,  glass,  chemicals, 
and  other  industrial  products,  Mexico  re- 
mains a  non -consumer  based  economy,  highly 
managed  by  government  direction  and  closed 
to  Imports  that  It  determines  are  not  nec- 
essary for  Mexican  development.  U.S.  and 
foreign  firms  have  Invested  billions  In  sub- 
sidiaries and  other  affiliates  to  produce  In 
Mexico,  because  Mexican  laws  require  pro- 
duction In  Mexico  for  sale  In  Mexico  of  many 
products.  Wages  are  low.  often  ranging  from 
about  20  cents  an  hour  to  46  cents  an  hour. 
Despite  economic  development  in  the  In- 
terior of  Mexico  and  billions  In  Investment  by 
U.S.  and  other  International  firms,  several 
years  aifo  the  Mexican  government  estab- 
lished a  "Border  Industrallz&tion  Program," 
designed  to  lure  U.S.  firms  to  use  low-wage 
Mexican  labor  along  the  l,6(X)-mlle  border 
between  the  Mexican  and  U.S.  eoonomles. 
The  UB.  Administration  has  oontlnued  to 
encxnirage  this  program.  Since  Its  first  public 
notice  in  1967,  when  30  U.S.  companies  were 
operating  plants  in  the  Mexican  border  In- 
dustrallzatlon  area,  the  number  soared  to 
219  last  year  and  about  250  at  present.  Reg- 
ulations and  measures  of  the  Mexican  and 
U.S.  governments  In  combination,  have  pro- 
moted this  export  of  American  Jobs  and  dis- 
placement of  U.S.  production. 

U.S. -owned  plants  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border  receive  special  tax  and  tariff 
breaks  from  the  Mexican  government.  Includ- 
ing exemption  from  Its  tight  controls  on 
foreign  trade.  They  pay  substandard  wages  to 
assemble  components  from  the  U.S.  into  final 
products  for  export  to  U.S.  markets.  These 
goods  usually  come  Into  the  United  States, 
under  the  special  low  tariff  duties  of  items 
806.30  and  807  of  the  VS.  tariff  schedules, 
and  are  sold  at  American  prices. 

The  Mexican  government  recently  an- 
nounced the  extension  of  these  border  In- 
dustrallzation  lures  Into  the  Interior  of  the 
country,  with  reports  of  subsidies  for  exports. 
The  lures  are  directed  not  onlv  to  American 
firms,  but  to  companies  of  other  countries, 
which  would  be  given  many  tax  and  tariff 
Incentives  to  o{}erate  plants  to  produce  for 
export,  essentially  to  the  nearby  lucrative 
American  market,  with  low  transportation 
costs,  as  well  as  low  wage  costs  and  Mexican 
concessions  on  taxes  and  tariffs. 
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There  axe  now  at  least  500  maniiTactiurlng 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  in  the  Inferior 
of  Mexico — in  addition  to  those  on  the  liorder 
and  aside  from  licensees  and  other  .joint 
venture  operations.  There  are  also  supaldl- 
arles  of  numerous  companies  from  other 
countries  operating  throughout  Mexlc«^. 

The  extension  of  the  Mexlcaxi  gofveim- 
ment's  program  of  tax  and  other  Incentives 
for  the  production  of  goods  for  export  pre- 
sents American  workers  and  trade  u^ons 
with  the  Immediate  threat  of  a  rising:  flood 
of  Imported  goods,  produced  at  substandard 
wages  and  with  various  Mexican  goverqment 
benefits.  i 

In  the  world  of  1971,  International  firms, 
with  production  units  In  Mexico,  freqiiently 
have  similar  plants  In  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
Korea,  F'rance,  Germany,  Haiti  and  In  iother 
parts  of  the  world.  History  has  shown|  that 
U.S.  taritr  code  loopholes,  like  Items  8017  and 
806.30,  merely  aid  companies  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cheapest  labor  In  the  wortd  for 
the  assembly  of  goods,  until  the  multina- 
tional companies,  with  the  aid  of  f(^lgn 
governments,  can  produce  whole  produc 
export  to  the  United  States. 

The  AFL-CIO's  compilation  of  the 
bers  of  Industrial  concerns  moving  froij 
United  States  to  Mexico  to  export  bapk  to 
this  covmtry — first,  the  assembly  of  compo- 
nents, under  tariff  schedule  Items  806. 3t)  and 
807.  and  subsequently,  the  production  of 
entire  products  with  the  further  displace- 
ment of  American  Jobs — confirms  the!  view 
that  the  Border  Industrialization  Prejgram 
has  assumed  utterly  unacceptable  economic 
and  social  proportions  for  the  United  States, 
far  In  excess  of  any  questionable  beneits  to 
the  Mexican  workforce,  employed  at  I  sub- 
standard wage  rates  and  working  oonditions 
by  U.S.  firms  operating  in  Mexico.  i 

Technology  and  transportation  !  have 
speeded  up  the  process  of  exporting  Ainerl- 
can  Jobs.  A  major  part  of  a  whole  Industry — 
such  as  consumer  electronics — can  be  ex- 
ported from  the  U.S.  within  five  yeard  The 
export  of  American  Jobs  and  dlsplac^ent 
of  U.S.  production  Is  escaiatlng  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  I 

The  ATL-CIO  views  with  grave  concern 
the  coincidence  of  high  employment  iji  the 
United  States  with  government  economic 
policy  and  the  pursuit  of  low-wage  labor 
markets  abroad  by  U.S.  companies,  enhjjiced 
by  subsidies  and  bootlegged  aaslstance^ 

We  urge  the  following  actions  by  thk  U.S. 
government : 

The  Congress  should  repeal  Hems  80"  and 
806.30  from  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  V  tilted 
States. 

U.S.  customs  oflBclals  should  enforce  U.S. 
laws  against  dumping,  the  subsidy  of  es  ports 
to  the  United  States  and  other  praitlces 
which  Injure  American  workers  and  thd  U.S. 
economy. 

Imports  of  products  which  displace  sig- 
nificant proportions  of  U.S.  production  and/ 
or  employment  should  be  reg^ulated  by  (  uan- 
tltatlve  quotas. 

U.S.  labeling  laws— on  foreign  origin,  as 
well  as  health,  safety  and  similar  standards — 
should  be  effectively  enforced  and  expaaded. 

The  reporting  of  investment,  production, 
employment  and  trade  by  U.S.  Amis  in 
Mexico  should  be  required  by  the  United 
States  government. 

The  United  States  goverrunent  shouli  1  dis- 
courage participation  in  Mexican  borddr  In- 
dustrialization arrangements  by  U.S.  firms 
and  direct  government  agencies  to  cease  their 
encouragement  of  this  mushrooming  cpera- 
tlon. 

Border  crossings  of  Mexican  labor  sliould 
be  regulated  effectively  through  legislative 
action  and  adequate  administrative  measures. 

We  urge  the  government  to  press.  1  i  ap- 
propriate international  agencies,  for  tie  es- 
tablishment of  International  fair  labor  s  tand- 
ards  in  world  trade. 

We  support  the  orderly  expansion  of  world 
trade.   We   oppose    the   promotion   of    profit 


greed  at  public  expense  or  the  undercutting 
of  United  States  wage  and  labor  standards. 
We  want  expanded  trade  that  expands  em- 
ployment at  home  and  abroad  and  that  Im- 
proves living  standards  and  working  condi- 
tions, here  and  abroad.  We  want  the  U.S. 
government  to  protect  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican workers  against  the  export  of  American 
Jobs.  We  want  the  government  to  halt  the 
undermining  of  the  American  economy. 

We  serve  notice  on  the  Administration  that 
we  will  not  rest  until  the  U.S.  government 
effectively  and  adequately  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  Ainerican  workers  and  the  American 
economy,  by  curbing  the  mounting  displace- 
ment of  U.S.  production  and  export  of  Amer- 
ican Jobs. 


Statement      bt      the      APL-CIO  Exzcutive 
CouNcn-  ON  THE  C?RrncAL  Need  fob  New 

INTERNATIONAI,       TBADE       AND       INVESTMENT 

Legislation 

There  Is  a  critical  necessity  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  new  international  trade  and 
Investment  legislation  that  will  meet  the 
realities  of  today's  economic  world  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  a  healthy 
economy. 

Rapid  changes  in  international  economic 
relationships  have  deteriorated  America's  po- 
sition In  world  trade  and  affected  the  world 
standing  of  the  American  dollar. 

Other  major  nations  have  adjusted  their 
policies  to  benefit  their  national  Interests, 
but  the  United  States  has  failed  to  adjust. 
These  nations  have  managed  national  econ- 
omies, subsidized  exports,  erected  barriers 
to  imjKJrts  and  geared  their  tax  structures  to 
foster  these  practices. 

Meanwhile  advances  in  transportation, 
communications  and  technological  advances 
have  accelerated  the  scope  and  pace  of 
change.  American  technology  has  been  trans- 
p>orted  overseas  and  production  and  employ- 
ment have  been  exported  to  other  lands. 
Multinational  firms  and  banks,  usvially  U.S.- 
based  and  sometimes  in  tandem  with  for- 
eign-based multinationals,  now  have  global 
operations  which  benefit  from  the  policies  of 
every  country,  but  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  present  U.S.  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
single  nation.  The  policies  of  these  U.S.- 
based  firms  and  banks  are  designed  solely 
to  profit  the  corporations  and  are  made  with 
disregard  for  the  needs  of  the  United  States, 
Its  economy  and  its  people. 

Over  the  past  decade,  U.S.  firms  have  in- 
vested billions  of  dollars  in  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, rising  from  $3.8  billion  in  1960  to 
813.2  billion  in  1970.  Outlays  for  foreign  aflU- 
lates  this  ye«u-  are  exi)ected  to  be  more  than 
$15  billion,  with  $8  billion  in  spending  pro- 
jected for  manufaoturing  facilitieB  alone.  In 
addition.  Joint  ventures,  foreign  licensing 
and  patent  agreements  and  other  relation- 
ships of  U.S.  firms  abroad  have  changed  the 
patterns  of  the  U.S.  economy  in  its  relation 
to  world  trade  and  Investment. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  developments:  U.S. 
exports  have  been  retarded.  Imports  have 
been  spurred.  Production  has  been  displaced. 
Jobs  and  employment  opportunities  have 
been  exported. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  existing  laws  are 
no  longer  capable  of  meeting  the  problems 
and  the  realities  of  the  1970s,  the  AFL-CIO 
proposes  that  new  trade  legislation,  embrac- 
ing the  following  concepts,  lie  enacted. 

1.  New  tax  measures  to  halt  the  export  of 
U.S.  jobs,  remove  the  incentive  to  establish 
production  and  assembly  facilities  abroad, 
and  create  tax  disincentives  to  curb  expanded 
production  abroad. 

Profits  earned  by  the  foreign  operations  of 
U.S.  corporations  should  be  taxed  at  the  time 
that  they  are  earned.  Under  present  law,  cor- 
porations are  allowed  to  defer  U.S.  taxes  until 
they  are  repatriated  to  the  U.S.  and  distri- 
buted, which  may  never  happen.  Foreign  tax 
payments  should  be  allowed  a  deduction  on 
U.S.  taxes,  but  the  present  allowance  of  a 
tax  credit  shoiild  be  halted. 


A  treasury  study  and  report  should  be  \m- 
dertaken  to  determine  the  degree  of  enforce- 
ment and  compliance  with  Section  482  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  this  provision 
the  IRS  has  the  authority  to  require  corpora- 
tions to  attribute  their  income  to  the  ^m- 
clflc  foreign  sutwddiary  where  the  Income  was 
earned.  Its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  corporations 
from  allocating  their  foreign  Income  among 
various  subsidiaries  so  as  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum possible  taxes. 

Wherever  corporations  with  global  ac- 
counting systems  are  found  to  be  not  in 
compliance  with  Section  482,  they  should 
be  given  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  com- 
pliance, but  compliance  should  be  made 
mandatory  in  all  Instances. 

The  amount  of  write-offs,  under  VS.  tax 
laws,  of  depreciation  presently  allowed  to 
U-8.  corporations,  lor  their  foreign  subsid- 
iaries, should  be  replaced  by  a  sliding  scale 
allowance  which  relates  to  the  tools,  tech- 
nology and  purpose  of  the  facility.  If,  for 
example,  100%  of  the  capital  assets  (ma- 
chinery, etc.)  in  the  foreign  subsidiary  was 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  the  depreciation 
allowed  would  be  zero.  However,  if  the  pro- 
duction of  the  foreign  subsidiary  serves  a 
great  social  purpose  and  has  no  adverse  im- 
pact on  U.S.  trade,  then  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance could  be  the  maximum. 

A  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  value  of 
any  patents,  licenses  and  technology  that 
are  exported.  Further,  a  tax  should  be  levied 
on  the  royalties  received  by  VS.  companies. 

Items  of  the  Tariff  Schedule  which  help  to 
transfer  production  abroad  should  be  re- 
pealed. As  an  example.  Item  807  and  item 
806.30  are  an  open  invitation  to  U.S.  multina- 
tional firms  to  use  low-wage  foreign  labor  to 
assemble  products  outside  the  U.S.  and  then 
ship  them  back  to  the  U.S.  at  a  specially  low 
tariff  rate.  Both  of  these  Items  should  be  re- 
pealed because  they  have  spiirred  the  export 
of  production  and  Jobs. 

2.  Supervise  and  Curb  Outflows  of  VJS. 
Capital. 

Clear  legislative  direction  Is  necessary  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  regulate,  su- 
pervise and  curb  the  outflows  of  U.S.  capital. 
At  the  present  time,  controls  on  foreign  In- 
vestment are  loose.  Inadequate  and  not  re- 
lated to  trade  and  production.  Authority 
within  the  President's  hands  should  include 
considerations  for  the  kind  of  Investment 
that  would  be  made  abroad,  the  product  In- 
volved, the  country  where  the  investment 
would  be  made,  the  linkage  of  the  invest- 
ment  to  the  flow  of  trade  and  Its  effect  on 
U.S.  employment  and  the  national  economy. 

We  object  to  the  AID  legislation  now  before 
Congress  which  turns  over  to  multilateral 
agencies,  such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  super- 
vision of  private  investment  abroad  for  AID 
purposes. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  strong  need  for  a 
report  on  enforcement  of  22  USCA  2370  (d) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Thl« 
provision  In  the  law  was  aimed  at  keeping 
development  loans  from  disrupting  U.S.  pro- 
duction. It  requires  that  not  more  than  20% 
of  production  in  a  foreign  factory  created  by 
a  development  loan  may  be  exported  to  the 
U.S.  to  compete  with  U.S.-made  products.  To 
date  there  has  been  no  disclosure  as  to  the 
operation — or  effectiveness — of  this  provi- 
sion. 

SimUarly,  the  reports  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  should  Include  a  yearly  review  of 
the  Impact  Its  loans  are  having  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Imports  and  the  national  economy. 

3.  Supervise  and  Curb  Export  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

U.S.  government  policy  has  encouraged  the 
export  of  technology  In  recent  years.  U.S. 
companies  have  been  licensing  production  to 
foreign  licensees  and  patentees  who  produce 
behind  foreign  trade  barriers  for  export  to 
the  U.S. 

This  policy  should  be  reversed  by  giving 
the  President  clear  authority  to  regulate,  su- 
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oervlse  and  curb  licensing  and  patent  agree- 
^nts  on  the  basis  of  Congresslonally  de- 
termined standards.  Theee  would  include  the 
Kind  of  mvestment.  the  product  Involved, 
the  country  of  investment,  the  linkage  to 
trade  flows  from  such  transfers  and  the  effect 
on  U.S.  employment  and  the  economy. 

4   International  Fair  Labor  Standards. 

Reports  should  be  made  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment (Labor  Department)  on  foreign 
wages  paid  by  the  military  and  U.S.  business. 
These  reports  should  be  on  the  same  basis 
that  UJS.  law  now  requires  reportmg  on 
wages,  hours,  etc.  within  the  U.S.  Only  by 
this  means  can  data  be  acquired  that  gives  a 
perspective  of  labor  factors  in  these  U.S. 
foreign  operations. 

The  State  Department  and  other  U.S. 
agencies  should  press  for  international  fair 
labor  standards  In  trade  agreements. 

5.  Quantitative  Restraints. 

It  should  be  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  that  the  healthy 
expansion  of  the  world  economy  Is  linked  to 
the  continuation  of  a  diversified,  productive 
and  fully  employed  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem here,  as  well  as  abroad.  To  assure  this 
policy,  mechanisms  should  be  established 
to  avoid  the  continued  displacement  of  U.S. 
production,  tax-base  erosion,  market  dis- 
ruption and  export  of  American  jobs. 

Quantitative  restraints,  with  a  base  year 
of  1965-69,  should  be  applied  to  products 
and  parts  of  products  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  allowing  for  a  flexible  growth 
factor  related  to  U.S.  production  of  the  Item. 
Exceptions  to  such  quantitative  quotas  could 
be; 

(a)  where  a  legitimate  voluntary  agreement 
now  exists  or  Is  negotiated  on  the  item  with 
other  supplying  countries;  and 

(b)  where  the  failure  to  import  the  item 
would  disrupt  U.S.  production  and  U.S. 
markets. 

A  review  of  the  operations  of  such  restraint 
mechanism  should  be  made  after  one  year  to 
determine  the  degree  of  effectiveness  in 
achlevmg  the  above  stated  objectives. 

To  carry  out  this  program,  a  single  agency 
with  quasi-independent  authority  to  serve 
the  Congress  should  be  established.  This 
agency  would  determine  the  quantitative 
limitations  based  on  the  criteria  established, 
advise  the  Congress  of  necessary  interim  ad- 
justments for  items  where  data  are  not  avail- 
able, and  supervise  the  maintenance  of  the 
program.  Because  of  the  broad  spectrum  of 
its  operation,  the  agency  should  be  composed 
of  the  merged  operations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  the  necessary  trade-related 
parts  of  the  Commerce,  Labor  and  Treasury 
Departmenits. 

6.  Truth  in  Labelling. 

Products  should  be  clearly  labeled  to  show 
the  country  of  origin  for  components  and 
parts  as  well  as  the  final  product.  For  ex- 
ample, a  TV  set  made  from  parts  produced 
and  assembled  in  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  U.S. 
and  Korea  should  show  the  source  of  the 
components  as  well  as  the  final  product.  The 
current  law  places  labelling  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and, 
as  now  functioning,  does  not  give  the  con- 
sumer truthful  evidence  of  where  the  prod- 
uct, or  Its  parts  originated. 

Similarly,  advertising  of  Imported  prod- 
ucts should  Include  references  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  products  and  components. 

7.  Consumer  Protection  Enforcement. 

All  Imports  should  conform  strictly  to  all 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  American  consumers. 

8.  International  Accounting. 

Federal  standards  for  international  ac- 
counting by  U.S.  firms  with  foreign  operatlona 
Should  be  established  and  enforced.  Such  ac- 
counting standards  should  be  consistent  with 
the  uniform  accounting  required  by  Section 
718  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960. 

Under  current  law  Customs  officials  classify 
tai[>orts  under  general  categories  related  to 


the  collection  of  tariffs  rather  than  to  the 
actual  description  of  the  Imported  product. 
Census  and  Customs  Bureaus  should  have 
consistent  reporting  systems  so  that  Imports 
can  be  related  to  production  in  the  United 
States.  The  Tariff  law  should  be  amended  so 
tliat  shipping  declarations  and  invoices  in- 
clude product  descriptions. 

9.  Escape  Clause  and  Dumping. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  mtist  be  mod- 
ernized to  assure  effective  action  against 
dumping.  Under  current  operations,  dump- 
ing findings  have  taken  as  much  a£  two  years. 
Interpretations  of  the  law  have  not  made 
clear  that  employment  and  working  condi- 
tions should  be  part  of  the  test  of  injury 
to  an  industry.  The  law  should  shorten  the 
period  of  a  finding  of  sales  at  less  than  fair 
value  (dumping)  to  4  months,  make  the 
injiiry  determination  simultaneous  with  the 
determination  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value, 
and  place  the  determinations  within  the 
single  agency  established  to  supervise  inter- 
national trade. 

The  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Elxpanslon 
Act  of  1962  has  been  interpreted  to  make 
findings  of  injury  almost  impossible.  This 
provision  allows  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  raise  tariffs  or  impose  quotas  when 
a  finding  of  injury  is  made  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  new  agency  should 
replace  the  Tariff  Commission  and  much 
easier  tests  of  injury  should  be  available. 
These  tests  should  Include  labor  effects,  such 
as  underemployment,  loss  of  fringes  and  wage 
effects. 

Not  all  provisions  of  the  Tariff  and  Trade 
laws  grant  standing  to  sue  to  employees  and 
their  representatives.  Thus,  In  an  investiga- 
tion where  multinational  corporations  are 
Involved,  the  "U.S.  industry"  is  the  only 
party  which  is  allowed  to  bring  suit.  In  the 
escai>e  clause,  however,  employees  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  suit.  There  should  be  a  con- 
sistent provision  throughout  U.S.  trade  and 
tariff  laws  providing  that  workers  In  the 
United  States  have  legal  standing  to  bring 
suit  concerning  injury. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
vote  on  whether  Congress  should  reduce 
Ainerican  troops  in  Europe  dramatically 
brought  before  the  country  the  question 
of  the  division  of  responsibility  in  foreign 
policy  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

Although  I  have  long  supported  the 
effort  to  define  and  reassert  the  role  of 
Congress  in  this  area,  today  I  want  to 
discuss  the  need  for  information  if  Con- 
gress is  to  participate  with  any  real 
meaning  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

Everyone  agrees  that  Congress  cannot 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions  if  it 
does  not  know  what  is  going  on.  And 
often  Congress  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on,  because  information,  particu- 
larly in  the  foreign  afifairs  field,  is  with- 
held from  us. 

A  recent  case  in  point  is  the  use  of 
Thai  troops  in  Laos. 

On  April  17,  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  sisserted 
our  Government  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Thailand 
for  a  sharp  increase  in  Thai  troops  to  be 
used  in  Laos.  The  article  went  on  to  say 
that  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
provide  the  financial  backing  to  support 
these  Thai  troops. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  I  realized  that  the 
committee  had  not  been  informed  about 


any  agreement  of  this  sort.  Thus,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  what  was  happening. 
I  asked  him  if  the  report  were  true,  and, 
if  it  were : 

First.  Does  the  administration  con- 
sider the  financial  support  of  Thai  troops 
in  Laos  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  provision  which  bans  the  pay- 
ment of  mercenaries  in  Laos,  except  to 
protect  a  safe  and  orderly  American  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  from  Southeast 
Asia  or  to  aid  in  the  release  of  American 
prisoners? 

Second,  Does  the  administration  in- 
tend to  submit  the  agreement  with 
Thailand  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty? 

Third.  What  are  the  specific  terms  of 
the  agreement? 

Fourth.  How  is  the  administration 
planning  to  pay  for  the  agreement? 

Fifth.  Has  the  U.S.  Government  made 
any  assurances  to  the  Thai  Government 
of  U.S.  support  in  event  the  Thai  troops 
in  Laos  encoimter  diflSculties? 

If  my  questions  seem  to  presume  that 
there  really  is  such  an  agreement,  I  can 
only  say  that  George  Ashworth  who 
wrote  the  article  is  a  competent  journal- 
ist. What  is  more,  I  was  able  to  ascertain, 
on  an  absolutely  not  for  quotation  basis, 
from  Government  sources  that  there  are 
4,000  to  6,000  Thai  troops  in  Laos  and 
the  U.S.  Government,  through  CIA,  is 
paying  for  them.  And  finally,  although  I 
place  almost  no  faith  in  Radio  Hanoi's 
credibility,  I  was  aware  of  broadcasts  by 
that  station  which  discussed  the  pres- 
ence of  Thai  troops  in  Laos. 

My  perhaps  plaintive  question  is: 
Should  a  U.S.  Senator  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
to  learn  of  important  agreements  our 
Government  has  made  by  reading  the 
newspapers,  by  talking  privately  with 
Government  officials  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  quoted,  and  by  listening  to  foreign 
radio  broadcasts? 

I  will  remind  you  that  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  the  Senate  the  power  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  treaties  entered 
into  by  the  United  States.  Well,  there 
might  be  those  who  argue  this  pact  with 
the  Thais  is  not  a  treaty,  but  an  execu- 
tive agreement.  The  Constitution  does 
not  mention  executive  agreements,  which 
were  instituted  early  in  our  history  as  a 
means  of  handling  minor  and  routine 
matters  with  foreign  governments.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  of  a  major  nature  was 
meant  to  be  excluded  from  the  treaty- 
making  process.  I  find  hard  to  believe- 
that  Uie  framers  of  the  Constitution 
would  not  have  considered  as  a  treaty 
an  agreement  which  calls  for  the  poten- 
tial expenditure  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  which  might  lead  our  coun- 
try into  a  serious  military  involvement 
if  we  ever  had  to  bail  out  the  Thais. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  has  the  sole 
constitutional  authority  to  appropriate 
fimds.  These  are  presumably  Government 
funds  being  paid  to  Thailand.  But  Con- 
gress has  never  directly  voted  to  pay 
Thai  troops  in  Laos.  The  money  comes 
out  of  that  vEist  treasure  chest  which 
Congress  has  appropriated,  but  never 
controlled,  for  discretionary  military  and 
intelligence  purposes. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Congress  should 
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control  this  money.  Certainly  we  sho  aid 
know  how  it  is  being  spent. 

But  let  me  continue  with  my  story 

A  few  days  before  the  May  3  appear- 
ance of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  St4te, 
John  Irwin,  at  a  Foreign  Relations  Copi- 
mittee  hearing.  I  was  informed  that  the 
State  Department  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
this  question  of  Thai  troops  in  Lao*.  I 
felt  that  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  had  a  right  to  know 
and  this  was  a  matter  that  should]  be 
discussed.  : 

So  I  asked  Acting  Secretary  Irwin  \viiat 
was  happening  in  Laos.  Mr.  Irwin  re- 
plied :  J 

Any  discussion  of  the  Thai  txoops  would 
be  proper  for  an  Executive  Session. 

An  executive  session  occurs,  of  cou^e, 
when  the  committee  meets  with  an  pd- 
ministration  official  on  a  confideni;lal 
basis  with  the  press  and  public  excluded. 
I  accept  that  certain  matters  are  sensi- 
tive and  should  be  dealt  with  in  privkte. 
But  in  this  case,  I  was  not  so  sure. 
I  further  asked  Mr.  Irwin:  I 

Is  It  not  something  that  the  North  Vtet- 
namese  know  about?  We  are  not  surprising 
them.  We  are  not  keeping  anything  fromjthe 
enemy  In  this  matter.  What  Is  the  reaconjTor 
not  disclosing  it  to  the  Amerloan  people,  *rho 
are  paying  for  It,  If  Indeed  they  are? 

Mr.  Irwin  replied: 

Well.  If  I  may,  air,  I  would  stUl  prefe*^  to 
defer  It  to  Executive  Session. 

While  I  still  have  not  received  a  r^ply 
to  my  letter,  I  am  sure  that  at  somejfu- 
ture  time  an  administration  representa- 
tive will  sit  down  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  behind  locked  doors  fcnd 
inform  us  how  and  why  the  umtea 
States  is  paying  for  Thai  troops  in  Uos. 
But  this  will  be  months  after  the  met 
and  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  told  al>>ut 
an  ongoing  program  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  stop  even  if  we  were  so  incimeti. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  sUtement  mbde 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  only  last  fri- 
day  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: I 

There  needs  to  be  effooUve  consultaiJon 
between  Congress  and  the  Prealdenit.  an<J  we 
have  tried  to  fMlow  this  poUcy.  It  Is  not  only 
Congress  that  Is  weakened  by  a  lack  of  «on- 
sultaUon.  Our  nation's  foreign  policy  U  It- 
self weakened  when  It  does  not  reflect  (on- 
tlnulng  Interaocion  and  consultotlon  be- 
tween the  two  branches.  j 

I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  whi)le- 
heartedly  with  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  on 
this  question.  But  I  would  add  another 
dimension:  Our  Nation's  foreign  policy  is 
weakened  when  it  does  not  reflect  (Jon- 
sultition  and  interaction  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

If  an  action  by  our  country  caiinot 
stand  up  to  public  exposure,  then  our 
leaders  should  seriously  reconsider  tiiat 
action.  I 

I  am  not  advocating  that  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  with  foreign  govfem 
ments  should  be  conducted  in  the  n^s- 
papers.  Obviously,  there  is  a  need 
secrecy  while  negotiations  are  still 
derway.  But  Congress  and  the  people 
should  be  informed  before  our  country 
is  indelibly  committed  to  a  position. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  said 
Friday: 
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The  essence  of  presidential  power  Is  the 
abUlty  to  enlist  public  support  for  national 
policy,  and  In  this  the  President  needs  the 
cooperation  of  Congress. 

Again  I  am  in  agreement.  Yet  how  can 
cooperation  exist  between  the  President 
and  Congress  if  the  Congress  does  not 
know  the  facts? 

I  reiterate  that  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty  to  know  about 
matters  such  as  the  recent  agreement 
with  Thailand  to  finance  and  support 
Thai  troops  fighting  in  Laos.  This  Is  an 
apparent  widening  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  admin- 
istration should  have  consulted  with  us 
before  embarking  on  a  new  policy. 

And  unless  there  were  extraordinary 
reasons — and  I  can  think  of  none — the 
American  people  also  should  have  been 
informed.  For  the  people  must  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  the  course  our  Nation 
follows. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  April  23, 
1971,  and  George  Ashworth's  April  17 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen.ate, 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  April  23,  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Department  of  State, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  from 
the  April  17  Christian  Science  Monitor  George 
Ashworth's  article  which  reports  that  the 
Administration  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Thailand  for  a 
sharp  Increase  in  Thai  troops  to  be  used  In 
Laos.  Mr.  Ashworth  notes  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  reportedly  agreed  to 
provide  the  financial  backing  to  support  the 
Thai  troops. 

I  would  appreciate  It  11  you  could  com- 
ment on  the  accuracy  of  what  Mr.  Ash- 
worth has  written  and  then,  assuming  hla 
information  Is  correct,  answer  tiie  following 
questions : 

1.  Does  the  Administration  consider  the 
financial  support  of  Thai  troops  In  Laos  to 
be  In  accord  with  the  Cooper-Church  pro- 
visions in  the  1970  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  which  bans  the  payment  of  mercenarlea 
except  to  protect  a  safe  and  orderly  Amerl- 
oan withdrawal  or  disengagement  from 
Southeast  Aala  or  to  aid  in  the  release  of 
United  States  prisoners. 

2.  Does  the  Administration  Intend  to  sub- 
mit the  agreement  with  Thailand  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty? 

3.  What  are  the  specific  terms  of  the  United 
States  agreement  with  the  Thai  Government 
including  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  agreement's  duration? 

4.  Does  the  Administration  Intend  to  re- 
quest supplemental  appropriations  to  pay 
the  costs  of  agreement  or  will  existing  funds 
be  reprogrammed? 

5.  Has  the  United  States  Government  made 
any  assurances  to  the  Thai  Government  of 
United  States  support  In  event  Thai  troops 
In  Laos  encounter  difficulties? 

Sincerely, 

Cldtord  p.  Case, 

U.S.  SeTiator. 

Thai  Force  in  Laos:   Unitkb  States  to  Pi- 
nance  Foreign  Teoops 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 
Washington. — Nixon-admlnlstratlon    offi- 
cials have  hammered  out  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  ThaUand  for  sharply  in- 
creased use  of  Thai  forces  in  Laos. 

The  American  Government  has  reportedly 


agreed  to  provide  the  financial  backing  nee- 
essary  for  Thai  troops  to  help  bolster  the 
South  Vietnamese-United  States  position  in 
Laos. 

Officially,  neither  the  North  Vietnamese 
ru>r  the  Americans  are  Involved  in  Laos.  How- 
ever, both  sides  are  heavily  involved  in  fact 
and  have  been  for  years.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  provided  the  backbone  needed 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  for  their  Insurgency.  And 
the  Americans,  largely  through  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency  (CIA) ,  have  advUed  and 
paid  for  much  of  the  war  effort,  particularly 
around  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Thai  troops  are  known  to  have  been  in 
Laos  for  six  or  seven  years.  But  until  late  last 
year,  the  number  was  relatively  smalL  This 
time  last  year,  there  were  perhaps  1,000  Thais 
fighting  on  the  South  Vietnamese-American 
Bide  lu  Laos. 

Now,  the  U.S.  is  providing  most  of  the  fi- 
nancial backing  for  a  force  in  Laos  of  be- 
tween 4,000  and  6,000  Thais,  according  to  un- 
official estimates. 

OI'EN-ENDED    AGREEMENT? 

According  to  sources,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Thailand  on  the  use  of 
Thai  troops  in  Laos  Is  open-ended.  As  one 
official  put  it,  "The  Thais  are  ready  to  send 
In  Just  about  as  many  troops  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for." 

The  Pentagon  refuses  to  discuss  Thai  in- 
volvement In  Laos.  Queried,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  suggested  that  the  Thais  were 
the  only  persons  who  could  provide  details. 

One  reporter  In  the  field.  Tammy  Arbuckle, 
reported  in  January  In  the  Washington  Star 
that  Thai  forces  were  alleged  to  have  op- 
erated m  northeastern  Thailand  with  other 
troops  in  an  attempt  to  cut  Route  7,  Hanoi's 
major  supply  route  to  the  crltloal  Plain  of 
Jars.  The  attempt  failed. 

Mr.  Arbuckae  also  reported  a  155-mm. 
howitzer  battery  overrun  near  Muong  Soul 
had  been  removed  to  the  greater  safety  of 
the  allied  base  area  at  Long  Chien  and  pro- 
vided protection  by  Thai  infantrymen.  Other 
Thjal  troops  have  been  operating  in  parts  of 
Laos  near  the  Thai  border. 

Thai  manpower  has  been  Increased  sub- 
stantially since  Mr.  Arbuckle  reported  from 
the  field,  aooording  to  aources  here.  The 
buUdiip  apparenrtly  began  as  soon  as  the 
Thais  were  assured  of  U.S.  financUil  back- 
ing. 

MATTER    CLOSELY    HELD 

Altliougb  the  Thai  Involvement  Is  a  very 
closeay  held  matter,  jjartleularly  In  the  Pen- 
tagon, some  outside  the  defense  establish- 
ment are  aware  of  some  details  of  the  new 
move.  Sotrrces  report  a  growing  concern 
among  some  In  the  government  that  the 
Thai  Invdvement  In  Laos  may  soon  become 
too  erpenalve  to  be  absorbed  within  regular 
deifense  expenditures. 

Altiiough  the  cleanest  viray  to  handle  the 
matter,  at  least  in  financial  terms,  would 
be  a  request  to  Congress  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  such  a  request  almost  surely 
would  be  a  hot  pollUcal  matter.  For  ttoe 
moment,  the  coets  are  being  absorbed  wUh 
Increased  difficulty. 

There  appear  to  be  several  reasons  for  the 
increased  Thai  Invcdvemenit: 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  the  Thais 
were  willing  to  help  In  Laos  if  most  of  the 
bills  were  picked  up.  For  several  reasons  the 
Thai  Government  considers  the  Insurgency 
In  Laos  a  matter  of  substantial  concern.  And 
ooncerns  have  not  been  eased  by  ttoe  Chi- 
nese construction  of  a  road  from  Dlen  Blen 
Phu  across  Laos  toward  ThaUand,  The  in- 
surgency of  Thailand  is  now  a  qtiite  serious 
maibter. 

In  some  respects,  the  tide  seems  to  have 
tipped  a^lnst  the  Royal  Lao  side  in  the  con- 
tinuing fighting.  UnrtJll  1969,  the  fighdlng  be- 
tween the  neutraliat  forces  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  backed  by  Hanoi  had  been  an  ebb-and- 
flow  sort  of  warllare  with  territory  changing 
ban*  m  a  fairly  regular  patotern  depending 
upon  the  seasons.  Then,  in  1969,  Gen.  Vang 
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p«o  and  his  Meo  troops,  with  heavy  Amerl- 
am  air  backing,  pushed  strongly  against  the 
^anunlsts  on  the  plain,  capturing  large 
numbera  of  supplies  and  oauslng  heavy 
enemy  casualUes.  The  Communist  response 
^na  to  press  beck  hrarder  Chan  before,  and 
Uie  pressure  has  continued. 

The  Nixon  administration  undoubtedly 
would  like  to  see  the  neutralist  regime  In 
Laos  survive.  This  is  seen  as  Important  both 
for  the  non-Communist  factions  in  Laos  and 
for  the  other  beleaguered  nations  In  Indo- 

Ohlna. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  conflict  In  Iaos, 
congressional  views,  and  the  presidential 
determiuatlon  to  pursue  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
the  use  of  regular  Amerloan  troops  in  Laos 
was  unthinkable. 


IMPROVING  RECREATION  FOR  THE 
1-DAY  VISITOR  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  en- 
compassed by  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem are  among  the  greatest  natural  her- 
itages available  for  us  by  the  American 
public. 

The  national  forest  system  is  ex- 
tremely diverse.  The  resources  and  char- 
acteristics include  almost  every  signifi- 
cant type  of  vegetation,  climate,  topog- 
raphy, soil,  geology,  and  other  natural 
features  found  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Specific  recreation  opportunities  of 
many  kinds  in  the  national  forests  are 
well  known  to  millions  of  Americans 
Some  have  found  virtually  a  "home- 
away-from-home"  at  some  favorite 
campground,  ski  lodge,  or  other  facility 
or  area.  Others  have  explored  the  back 
country  while  himting  big  game  or 
traveling  through  wilderness  areas.  And 
every  year  new  miUions  experience  their 
first  recreational  use  of  the  national 
forests. 

The  1-day  visitor  and  his  family 
usually  come  to  the  national  forests  in 
their  automobile.  Frequently  they  are  on 
a  scenic  drive  through  the  forest.  They 
stop  at  the  turnouts  and  overlooks,  get 
out  of  a  hot,  sticky  car,  read  the  signs,  if 
there  are  any;  and  stand  and  gaze  about 
them — usually  with  no  place  to  sit,  con- 
template, and  enjoy  the  serenity  of  the 
oceans  of  green  that  stretch  before  them. 

•niey  then  pile  back  into  the  car  and 
move  on  to  the  next  stop  where  they  re- 
peat this  performance.  When  they  re- 
turn home  they  can  say  that  they  saw  a 
lot  of  scenery,  but  their  encounter  with 
the  forest  environment  was  minimal,  im- 
personal, smd  shallow.  Yet,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  day-use  natlontd 
forest  visitor  to  learn  of  man's  and  na- 
ture's interaction  within  the  forest  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  day-use 
visitor  comes  to  the  natlonsd  forests  in 
anticipation  of  a  new,  different,  and  spe- 
cial experience,  and  yet  he  is  probably  not 
very  receptive  to  the  lessons  of  nature 
and  her  forest  lands.  He  does  not  know 
what  to  look  for,  or  how  to  enrich  his 
experience. 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  strong  obliga- 
tion to  show  this  day-use  visitor  the 
fascinating  natural  and  human  history 
that  occurs  on  these  forests,  and  to  Invite 
him  to  become  more  knowledgeable  of 
the  natural  environment  and  his  rela- 


tionship to  it.  The  Forest  Service  has  the 
obUgation  to  enrich  this  visitor's  forest 
experience. 

There  is  one  job  we  do  not  have  to  do — 
create  natural  attractions  in  the  forest. 
Natiu*  has  already  done  that  for  us.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  make  it  possible  for  the 
day  visitor  to  understand  and  enjoy  these 
great  gifts  out  there  on  the  national 
forests  of  which  every  American  Is  part 
owner.  Now,  how  do  we  do  it? 

We  need  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
day  visitor,  in  compelling  ways,  the  natu- 
ral, human,  and  cultural  history  con- 
nected with  the  land  and  forest  resources 
he  is  Viewing.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Kancamagus  Highway 
slices  through  some  of  the  most  scenic 
coimtry  on  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest.  At  one  stop  the  Forest 
Service  has  restored  the  historic  George 
House.  Why?  Because  through  the  In- 
terpretive story  presented  at  the  George 
House,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  able 
to  recreate  for  the  visitor  how  the  early 
day  New  Englander  lived  in  that  isolated 
back  country. 

There  are  hundreds  of  opportunities 
on  the  154  national  forests  of  the  Nation 
to  do  something  for  the  visitor  who  can- 
not stay  long,  but  who  nonetheless.  Is 
interested  in  the  people  who  occupied 
the  land  and  made  our  covmtry  great. 

I  can  envision  a  well-planned  10-year 
construction  program  aimed  at  better 
imderstanding  of  nature's  environment 
for  the  day  visitor  to  the  national  for- 
ests. Much  of  this  would  be  in  the  form 
of  upgrading  and  updating  existing  fa- 
cilities. Likewise,  much  of  it  would  be 
new  construction. 

Here  are  some  of  the  national  forest 
opportunities  that  present  themselves: 

Building,  renovating,  expanding,  and 
updating  turnouts  and  overlooks. 

Building  benches  with  shade  shelters 
for  people  to  rest  on  and  contemplate. 

Constructing  short  nature  trails — 10- 
minute  trails,  for  example,  at  turnouts. 
Placing  some  benches  at  appropriate 
places  on  the  trail  for  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  the  very  young  to  rest  on. 
Building  information  stations  at  stra- 
tegic entrance  points  to  the  national  for- 
ests— manned  and  unmanned  with  mod- 
est orientation  and  interpretive  exhibits 
for  the  day  visitor. 

More  carefully  isdd  out — designed, 
planned — auto  tours  both  conducted  and 
self-guiding. 

Innovating  and  trying  self-guiding 
auto  tours  with  audio  tapes. 

Building  more  short  loop  return  trails 
in  existing  long    nature  trails. 

Where  feasible,  considering  the  addi- 
tion of  sanitary  facilities  and  drinking 
wsttcr 

Filling  the  tremendous  need  for  the 
construction  of  new  quality  interpretive 
signs  ana  the  renovation  of  older  ones. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  visitor 
safety.  In  many  places  there  will  be  need 
to  construct  ingress  and  egress  traffic 
lanes.  Also,  taking  many  existing  roads- 
upgrading  them  a  little,  and  with  un- 
maxmed  interpretive  media,  creating  out 
of  them  outstanding  woodland  experi- 
ences for  the  day  ■visitor. 

The  Forest  Service  has  always  been 
conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  day  visitor, 
and   has  done  what  it  could  for  him. 


However,  the  pressing  problems  of  cop- 
ing with  the  pyramiding  pressure  exert- 
ed on  the  national  forests  by  its  ever- 
increasing  army  of  recreation  visitors, 
and  its  poorly  equipped  recreation 
budget,  has  delayed  these  needed  proj- 
ects. 

As  a  citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  this 
disturbs  me.  But  as  an  American,  it  dis- 
turbs me  even  more.  The  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  has  the  following 
projects  which  need  developing  so  that 
this  forest  can  be  fully  enjoyed: 
White    Mountain   National    Forest    ProjeoU 

Route  U.S.  3:  Complete  15-unlt 
Black    Brook    Picnic    Ground    on 

Route  3  In  Franconla $20,000 

Kancamagus  Highway: 
Expand     and     remodel     Conway 
Banger  District  office  to  Include 

visitor  information  section 83,600 

Improve  Mount  Osceola  Tower  as 
a   feature   in   the  scenic   drive 

backdrop    (low  priority) 10,000 

Bear  Notch  Road  (connects  with 
Kancamagus)  :  Complete  "Choco- 
rua  view"  overlook  (Parking,  bar- 
riers and  Interpretive  signs) 6,000 

Route  X3S.  302: 
Improve    parking    turnouts    and 
road  end,  turn  around  on  Zea- 
land Road.  This  gravel  road  Is  a 

popular  scenic  spur  off  302 8,  000 

BuUd  Sawyer  River  Picnic  ground 
(so  units)  and  eliminate  ad- 
jacent (1  mile)  Sawyer  Bock 
Picnic  ground  which  is  ecologi- 
cally worn  out  and  too  close  to 

road  Improvements 40,000 

Route  113:  Build  picnic  ground  (4 
units)  and  complete  21-unlt 
campground  at  new  Basin  Pond 

Recreation  area 86,000 

North -South  Road  (Between  Rt.  36 
it  112)  :  Improve  parking,  picnic  (6 
vmlts)  and  boat  launching  facil- 
ities at  Long  Pond 88,000 

Route  118 — Sawyer  Highway:  Pro- 
vide tables  (6  units) ,  toUet  facil- 
ities. Interpretive  signing  and 
parking  at  Jackman  Brook  Over- 
look    10,000 

Route  110:  Improve  picnic  faculties 
(grates)  and  construct  dam  to 
Improve  swimming  and  boating  at 

South  Pond  Recreation  Area 24,000 

Route  16:  Improve  picnic  (4  units) 
and  Interpretive  facilities  and  en- 
trance road  at  Glen  EUls  Scenic 

Area   20,000 

Tripoli    Rood — Waterville:    Develop 

Small  6-unlt  picnic  ground 10,000 

Mad  River  Road:  IiapTove  Campton 
Pond  Picnic  Ground — new  toilets, 

tables  and  grates 26,000 

Route  112:  Replace  substandard 
toilets       at       WUdwood       PlcrUc 

Ground   6,000 

Wild  River  Road:  Tnfrtall  unmanned 
VIS  stop — located  In  Maine  but 
serving  New  Hampshire  scenic 
drive    2,000 

Total    __  334,600 

Nationwide,  the  Forest  Service  has  790 
projects  at  a  cost  of  $750,000  which  could 
be  developed  during  fiscal  year  1972.  In 
addition,  they  have  a  10-year  develop- 
ment program  calling  for  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $1.5  million  per  year  to  de- 
velop approximately  9,000  sites  for  the 
day  visitor.  Despite  this  need,  with  it* 
pitifully  inadequate  recreation  budget, 
because  of  very  serious  problems  else- 
where in  the  vast  national  forest  sys- 
tem, the  Forest  Service  is  not  going  to  be 
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able  to  program  a  single  dime  in  f  seal 
year  1972  for  the  development  of  faci^ties 
for  the  day-use  visitor. 

I  believe  this  is  shirking  our  resbou- 
sibillty  to  millions  of  Americans,  iow 
much  longer  can  we  continue  to  d(>  so. 
How  many  more  American  familiesi  are 
going  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
"see  the  forest  behind  the  trees"  land 
how  it  relates  to  him  and  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  armounce  now 
that  at  the  proper  time  I  will  mo\je  to 
provide  the  funds  for  this  program  which 
I  believe  is  so  important  to  the  full  uti- 
lization and  enjoyment  of  the  nationai 
forests  which  is  one  of  our  gre4test 
natural  resources. 


NATIONAL,  ASSOCIATION  OF  MIAN- 
UFACTURERS  SUPPORTS  EXECU- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION 
SPECIAL  REVENUE-SHARING 

PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Ma; 
1971,  the  board  of  directors  of 
National  Association  of  Manufact 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  President's 
departmental  reorganization,  and  sp 
revenue-sharing  proposals.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  support  of  these 
measures.  They  recognize  that  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  and  improving  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  Government]  are 
Imjwrtant  national  objectives  deserving 
quick  congressional  consideration.  I  am 
pleased  in  this  regard  that  the  chairaian 
of  the  Gtovemment  Operations  Comaiit- 
tee,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ]has 
called  for  hearings  to  open  in  the  full 
committee  on  May  25  and  26,  at  wljiich 
time  the  committee  will  hear  a  group  of 
distinguished  witnesses  and  begin;  its 
work  on  these  Important  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
lution  referred  to  above  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  that  the  N'atlonal  Assoclatloii  of 
Manufacturers  commendfl  the  Administra- 
tion's efforta  to  increase  efficiency  and  ■  Im- 
prove the  management  of  the  public  sector 
and  urgee  the  public  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congreee  to  give  profnpt 
attention  to  the  several  proposals  fori  re- 
org&alzlag  the  Executive  Branch  and  for 
Special  Revenue  Sharing.  The  first  group  of 
proposals  would,  In  our  view.  Improve  public 
sector  performance  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
second  group  would  provide  an  Important 
vehicle  for  strengthening  state  and  Bocal 
governments  by  Increasing  their  ability  and 
responalbUlty  for  determining  prlorltleflj  for 
Oovemment  spending  In  their  Jurlsdlctlions. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  Mat  12, 
1971.  I 


THE     50TH     ANNIVERSARY     G^LA 
CELEBRATION    OF    THE    MOTION 


PICTURE    AND 
LIEF  FUND 


TELEVISION    RE- 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  June  13,  a  rather  re- 
markable event  will  take  place  In  and 
around  the  three  theaters  making  up 
the  magnificent  complex  known  sts  the 


Los  Angeles  Music  Center.  OCacially.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  50th  Anniversary 
Gala  Celebration  of  the  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Relief  FHind.  Actually,  it 
will  be  an  outpouring  of  those  unique 
people  in  our  midst — show  people — in 
support  of  their  own. 

Show  people  have  always  taken  care 
of  their  own.  In  years  gone  by  that  hat 
was  passed.  Today  the  hat  is  represented 
by  a  sprawling,  expanding  Motion  Pic- 
ture Country  House  and  Hospital  flour- 
ishing among  the  crest  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains,  supported  in  its  en- 
tirety by  those  unique  people — show 
people. 

These  same  people  today  are  in  the 
throes  of  raising  $1,000,000  in  a  single 
night  to  help  overcome  a  deficit  brought 
about  by  the  twin  forces  of  rising  un- 
employment and  Increasing  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  costs.  The  hat  is  being 
passed  again — a  very  flossy  and  talented 
hat.  An  actor  named  Gregory  Peck  has 
turned  producer — at  no  salary,  of 
course — in  order  to  stage  a  show  starring 
the  likes  of  Pearl  Bailey,  Jack  Bermy, 
The  5th  Dimension,  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Bob 
Hope,  Danny  Kaye,  Bobby  Sherman, 
Frank  Sinatra,  Barbara  Streisand,  and 
many  other  stars.  At  no  salary,  of  course. 

The  show  is  being  directed  by  Vincente 
Minnelli.  Design  is  being  done  by  Harry 
Horner  and  lighting  by  H.  R.  Poindexter. 
Music  is  being  provided  by  Nelson  Riddle 
and  David  Rose.  Herb  Alpert  and  Jerry 
Moss  are  providing  dance  music  for  the 
outdoor  party  that  follows  the  show.  No 
salary. 

All  this  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Walter  Mirisch,  along  with  Jack  L. 
Warner,  George  Bagnall,  Roy  Disney, 
Donald  Crisp,  Mary  Pickford  and  Dr. 
Jules  Stein,  aided  and  abetted — if,  in- 
deed, not  actively  prodded — by  four  In- 
defatigable women:  Rosalind  Russell, 
Anne  Douglas,  Veronique  Peck  and  Ruth 
Berle. 

And  coming  home,  as  it  were,  to  lend 
her  own  unique  helping  hand  as  patron- 
ess and  guest  of  honor  will  be  Her  Se- 
rene Highness,  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  other 
people  involved  in  this  undertaking.  They 
refer  to  themselves  as  "the  industry." 
And  they  are  the  only  industry,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
entire  world,  with  a  well -organized, 
funded,  time-proved  plan  to  take  care  of 
their  own. 

They  are  faced  with  a  problem  and 
they  are  solving  it.  They  are  not  bring- 
ing the  problem  to  Washington.  They 
are  not  Eisking  for  Federal  funds  or  State 
funds  or  matching  funds  or  any  funds 
other  than  those  to  be  dug  out  of  their 
own  pockets. 

Frankly,  I  find  this  both  admirable 
and  refreshing.  I  would  hope  that  other 
industries  In  this  great  country  of  ours 
might  take  heed. 


CHARLES  CONNAUGHTON  RETIRES 
AS  REGIONAL  FORESTER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  word  this  week  that  Charles 
CormaughtcHi,  who  has  served  with  such 


great  distinction  as  regional  forester  at 
the  headquarters  in  Portland  for  the  past 
4  years,  has  retired  after  some  43  years 
of  service. 

Charlie  Connaughton  has  been  more 
than  a  simple  title  "regional  forester" 
would  indicate.  His  services  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  by  all  Oregonians  who  have  any 
interest  in  our  wooded  lands. 

He  is  often  called,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, "one  of  the  great  men  of  American 
forestry."  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters in  1958-59,  and  was  president  of 
the  organization  for  the  1960-61  term. 
In  1960,  the  society  honored  him  by 
electing  him  to  the  fellow  grade,  defined 
as: 

...  a  forester  who  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  profession  as  a  per- 
son who  has  rendered  outstanding  service  to 
professional  forestry  and  to  the  Society. 

In  April  1962  he  received  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Superior  Service 
Honor  Award  in  recognition  of: 

.  .  .  dynamic  leadership  In  applied  forestry 
and  the  forestry  profession. 

In  March  1971  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

Many  people  will  remember  Charlie 
Cormaughton's  dedicated  service  for 
many  reasons.  I  will  always  remember 
how  promptly,  courteously  and  intelli- 
gently he  replied  to  my  many  questions, 
comments,  suggestions  and  complaints. 
We  have  not  always  been  on  the  same 
side  of  an  issue,  but  I  always  was  able 
to  appreciate  his  patience  and  counsel.  I 
know  that  Charlie  Coimaughton  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  forestry 
profession  from  his  vast  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Mr.  Rex  Resler  will  step  into  the  shoes 
of  the  Regional  Forester.  It  is  a  big  job 
that  often  requires  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  I  wish  him  well.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continued  good  relations  with 
that  office.  Mr.  Resler  has  served  for  the 
past  year  as  Deputy  Regional  Forester 
under  Mr.  Coimaughton,  and  is  a  1953 
graduate  of  Oregon  State  University, 
where  he  earned  a  Master  of  Forestry  de- 
gree in  1954.  He  served  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces  during  World  War  H,  and 
joined  the  Forest  Service  in  1950  as  an 
aide  on  the  Deschutes  National  Forest 
at  Bend,  Oreg.  From  there  he  moved  up 
to  increasingly  important  positions,  serv- 
ing on  the  Sulslaw,  Rogue  River,  Wil- 
lamete,  and  Malheur  National  Forests, 
In  1965,  he  was  appointed  Forest  sup- 
ervisor of  the  Malheur  National  Forest, 
and  3  years  later  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Washington  oflQce  where  he  served 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  division  of 
recreation.  In  April,  1969,  he  was  named 
assistant  director  of  timber  management 
in  the  Washington  office. 

We  have  moved  into  an  era  of  en- 
vironmental concern,  when  the  actions 
of  certain  Federal  agencies  are  oftai 
questioned  and  criticized,  sometimes 
justifiably,  sometimes  erroneously.  Mr, 
Resler's  job  wUl  not  be  easy.  I  wish  him 
every  success,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  many  problems 
with  which  we  are  now  faced  on  our  for- 
ested lands. 
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PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  American  prisoner's  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  is  more  troublesome 
today  than  ever  before.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done  In  recent  years, 
meaningful  progress  on  the  prisoners' 
identif-cation  and  treatment — let  alone 
their  release — has  been  extremely  slow. 
The  high  expectations  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  given  way,  repeatedly,  to  false 
hope.  And  the  understandable  anguish 
felt  in  the  hearts  of  relatives — this  in- 
jury to  the  human  spirit — grows  deeper 
with  each  passing  day. 

Each  day  also  brings  more  tragedy — 
for  the  list  of  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion, and  presumed  captured,  continues 
to  grow.  In  the  first  few  months  of  this 
year,  dozens  of  names  were  added  to  the 
list.  In  2  years  of  Vietnamlzatlon  up 
to  400  Americans  have  been  listed  as 
missing  in  action,  and  at  least  15  more 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  Indochina.  So  let 
us  remember  the  hard  reality — that  as 
long  as  the  senseless  Indochina  war  con- 
tinues, more  young  men  will  be  added  to 
the  list.  Let  us  also  remember — that  the 
ultimate  safety  and  return  of  the  prison- 
ers rests  squarely  on  our  Government's 
ability  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
war,  and  negotiate  an  end  to  our  part  in 
the  conflict. 

It  saddens  me  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  recognition  within  our  Govern- 
ment that — in  the  pattern  of  earlier  con- 
flicts— only  an  end  to  the  war  can  bring 
about  the  final  release  of  the  prisoners. 
It  saddens  me  even  more,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  recognizing  this  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recently  mounted  still 
another  campaign  of  agitation  and  gim- 
mlckery  on  the  prisoner  issue — a  cam- 
paign which  only  renews  false  hopes  and 
misleads  our  citizens  into  believing  that 
some  progress  is  being  made. 

I  just  want  to  express  the  view  shared 
by  a  growing  number  of  Americans,  that 
if  we  are  to  make  any  real  progress  in 
solving  the  prisoner-of-war  problem — ^If 
we  are  to  bring  relief  to  our  men  held 
captive  for  so  many  jrears — it  is  incum- 
bent upon  our  Government  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  our  participation  in  the  war 
that  imprisons  us  all. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  back- 
ground paper  on  prisoners  of  war  pre- 
pared by  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation.  It  is  a  useful  commen- 
tary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
paper,  and  some  relevant  press  articles, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Politics  or  Repatriation  :  Past,  Present 
AND  PtrruRB 

(By  Holmes  Brown) 
The  question  of  prisoners  of  war  has  be- 
come a  major  factor  In  the  debate  of  Amerl- 
cas  Vietnam  policy.  Since  the  spring  of  1969, 
when  the  Nixon  Administration  chose  to 
publicize  the  Issue  of  Americans  captured  In 
Indochina,  the  future  of  U.S.  POW's  has 
played  an  Increasingly  Important  role  In  Jixs- 
tlfying  the  pace  and  nature  of  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Southeast 


Asia.  Tils  paper  attempts  to  answer  some  of 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  prisoner 
of  war  situation  by  gathering  together  In  a 
single  location  some  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  prisoners  of  war,  the  current 
status  and  treatment  of  prisoners  In  Indo- 
china, Information  concerning  the  release  of 
POW's  in  several  recent  conflicts,  and  an 
overview  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  dif- 
ferent sides  regarding  the  release  of  POW's. 
the  geneva  convention 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  Relating 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  gov- 
erns the  rights  and  obligations  of  captives 
and  their  captors  in  "all  cases  of  declared  war 
or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  even  If  the  state  of  war  U 
not  recognized  by  one  of  them." '  In  1965, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  determined  that  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam had  reached  such  a  level  that  "there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  constitute  an 
armed  conflict  to  which  the  regulations  of 
humanitarian  law  as  a  whole  should  be  ap- 
plied."» 

Each  party  to  the  conflict  responded  after 
Its  own  fashion.  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States,  having  ratified  the  Geneva 
Convention  In  1953  and  1956  respectively, 
agreed  to  abide  by  Its  provisions.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  who  signed  the  convention  In 
1957  with  reservations,  chose  to  exercise  those 
reservations  and  claimed  that  captured 
American  pilots  were  guilty  of  war  crimes 
and  did  not  qualify  for  protection  under  the 
Convention.'  Subsequently,  Hanoi,  though 
falling  to  fulfill  the  requirements  set  at  Ge- 
neva, has  stated  that  it  treats  its  prisoners 
"humanely."  A  similar  assertion  has  been 
made  by  the  Nationai  Liberation  Front.* 

IMPLEMENTATION   OP   THE   GENEVA 
CONVENTION 

Despite  verbal  assurances  by  every  party 
that  prisoners  are  well-treated,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Geneva  Convention  has  been 
frequently  and  fiagrantly  violated  by  aU 
sides.  The  privations  which  Americans  held 
In  North  Vietnam  undergo  are  widely  known. 
In  addition  to  Inadequate  food,  shelter,  ex- 
ercise, and  medical  care.  United  States  pris- 
oners of  war  generally  have  not  been  allowed 
to  correspond  with  their  families,  have  not 
had  their  names  released  to  either  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  U.S.  Government,  have  not  been 
allowed  visits  by  Red  Cross  prison  camp  In- 
spectors, and,  If  sick  or  wounded,  have  not 
been  repatriated  or  Interned  In  a  neutral 
country.  Greater  Ignorance  and  worse  con- 
ditions surround  Americans  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.' 

Similar  but  less  well-publlclzed  conditions 
exist  among  prisoners  taken  by  both  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  situation.  The  first 
Is  the  blatant  disregard  for  the  basic  hu- 
manitarian principles  which  has  character- 
ized all  sides  in  this  war.  The  second  is  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  dealing  with  a  guerrilla  war. 
Regarding  the  first  point.  Just  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Nationai  Liberation  F^nt 
killed  many  innocent  civilian  prisoners  in 
Hue,  so  also  have  Americans,  If  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  reports  of  returned  veterans  are 
authentic,  tortured  and  kUled  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  captured  during  combat  opera- 
tions.' In  the  same  fashion.  South  Viet- 
namese troops  have  been  guUty  of  extensive 
and  generally  acknowledged  torture  and  ex- 
ecution of  prisoners.  Though  much  of  the 
savage  treatment  of  prisoners  In  the  field 
Is  explained  as  a  result  of  the  heat  of  battle, 
the  continuing  brutality  to  which  many 
prisoners  held  by  South  Vietnam  are  f re- 
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quently  subjected  can  only  be  explained  as 
a  policy  consciously  and  methodically  per- 
sued  by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
Since  several  complementary  statements  re- 
garding South  Vietnam's  treatment  of  POW's 
have  been  issued  by  the  International  Red 
Cross."  it  would  be  valuable  at  this  point  to 
discuss  in  detail  both  those  prisoners  pro- 
tected by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  those 
who  are  not. 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  clearly 
reflects  the  experiences  and  conditions  of 
WWI  and  WWn  rather  than  those  of  guer- 
rilla wars  m  the  following  decades.  As  Alex- 
andre Casella  observed  In  the  July  5,  1970 
edition  of  Le  Monde,  the  tactics  of  a  peoples 
war  "require  that  NLF's  forces  melt  into 
the  population,  while  conventional  warfare 
on  the  contrary  seeks  to  stress  the  dlfler- 
ences."  It  Is  the  limited  and  archaic  defini- 
tions of  prisoners  of  war  contained  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  permit  South 
Vietnam  to  simultaneously  maintain  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  which  are  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory In  the  eyes  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
civilian  prisons  which  are  shockingly  brutal.' 

A  review  of  those  who  qualify  as  prisoners 
of  war  under  the  Geneva  Convention  indi- 
cates that  many  of  those  captured  In  this 
confilct  can  be  legally  interned  beyond  the 
supervision  of  the  Red  Cross.  Art.  4  desig- 
nates those  who  qualify  as  POW's.  They  are 

"(i)  Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
Party  to  the  conflict  as  well  as  members  of 
mlUUas  or  volunteer  corps  forming  part  of 
such  armed  forces. 

(2)  Members  of  other  militias  and  mem- 
bers of  other  volunteer  corps.  Including  these 
of  organized  resistance  movements,  belong- 
ing to  a  Party  to  the  conflict  and  operating 
in  or  outside  their  own  territory,  even  If  this 
territory  is  occupied,  provided  that  such 
militias  or  volunteer  corps,  Including  such 
organized  resistance  movements,  fulflll  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  that  of  being  commanded  by  a  person 
responsible  for  his  subordinates; 

(b)  that  of  having  a  flxed  distinctive  sign 
recognizable  at  a  distance: 

(c)  that  of  carrying  arms  openly; 

(d)  that  of  conducting  their  operations  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
vmr. 

(3)  Members  of  regular  armed  forces  who 
profess  allegiance  to  a  government  or  an  au- 
thority not  recognised  by  the  Detaining 
Poww. 

(4)  Persons  who  accompany  the  armed 
forces  without  actually  being  members  there- 
of, such  as  civilian  members  of  military  air- 
craft crews,  war  correspondents,  supply  con- 
tractors, members  of  labour  units  or  of  serv- 
ices responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  armed 
forces,  provided  that  they  have  received  au- 
thorization from  the  armed  forces  which 
they  accompany,  who  shall  provide  them 
for  that  purpose  with  an  Identity  card  similar 
to  the  annexed  model. 

(5)  Members  of  crews.  Including  masters, 
pUota  and  apprentices,  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  crews  of  civil  aircraft  of  the 
Parties  to  the  conflict,  who  do  not  benefit 
by  more  favourable  treatment  under  any 
other  provisions  of  International   law. 

(6)  Inhabitants  of  a  non-occupied  terri- 
tory, who  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  In- 
vading forces,  without  having  had  time  to 
form  themselves  into  regular  armed  units. 
provided  they  carry  arms  openly  and  respect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war." 

The  Regulations  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam  listing  the  Categories 
of  Force  and  Classlflcatlcn  of  Detainees — 
POW's  and  non-POWs  are  even  more  In- 
structive. Included  among  non-Prlaoner  of 
War  Detainees  are: 

"  ( 1 )  Civil  Defendants. 

(a)  A  detainee  who  Is  not  entitled  to  PW 
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statu^  but  la  subject  to  trtal  by  GVN  tor 
offenses  against  GVN  law. 

^6)  A  detainee  who  is  a  member  of  one 
tbe  units  listed  In  paragraph  3d,  ahpve, 
_ad  wbo  was  detained  while  not  eng^ert 
ln\actual  combat  or  a  beUlgerent  act  uAder 
1.  and  there  la  no  proof  that  the  detainee 
eve*  participated  In  actual  combat  or  ^1- 
Ugerent  act  under  arms.  I 

(\)  A  detainee  who  Is  suspected  of  being 
a  sp^  saboteur,  or  terrorist.  I 

(2)\Retum©e«  (Hoi  Chanh).  AU  peiikons 
regardlWs  of  past  membership  In  any  of  the 
unit*  listed  In  paragraph  3.  above,  who  vol- 
untarily submit  to  QVN  control. 

(3)  Innocent  Civilians.  Persons  not  talpm- 
bers  of  any  units  listed  In  paragraph  3, 
above,  and  not  suspected  of  being  civil i  de- 
fendante." 

Paragraph  3  lists  the  categories  of  enemy 
forces:  3d  lists  the  "Irregulars":  , 

"(1)  GuerrlUas.  Full-time  forces  oragnjzed 
Into  squads  and  platoons  which  do  not  nec- 
essarily remain  In  their  home  vlllag^  or 
hamlet.  Typical  missions  for  guerrlllasi  In- 
clude propaganda,  protection  of  village  ptarty 
oonmiltteee.  terrorist,  and  sabotage  activi- 
ties. J 

(2)  SeU-Defense  Force.  A  VC  paramlU- 
tary  structure  responsible  for  the  defense 
of  hamlet  and  village  In  VC  controlled  afeas. 
These  forces  do  not  leave  their  home  4rea. 
and  they  perform  their  duties  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Duties  consist  of  constructing  foitifl- 
catlons,  serving  as  hamlet  guards,  and  de- 
fending home  areas. 

(3)  Secret  Self -Defense  Force.  A  clanles- 
tlne  VC  organization  which  performs  the 
same  general  function  In  Governmen',  of 
Vietnam  (GVN)  controlled  areas.  Their  op- 
erations Involve  Intelligence  collection  as 
well  as  sabotage  and  propaganda  ac  ;lvl- 
tles."  • 

Thus,  many  of  those  captured  In  S<iuth 
Vietnam  are  not  protected  by  any  typs  of 
agreement.  Alexandre  Casella  estimates  that 
90%  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  per- 
sonnel fall  outside  the  provisions  of  i  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  Available  flgures  ^n- 
cernlng  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam  Indi- 
cate that  well  over  half  are  poUtlcal^rls- 
oners'*  and  that  the  conditions  In  iwilch 
they  exist  are  abominable.  In  this  latteij  re- 
gard the  U.S.  Is  not  only  morally,  but  Beg- 
ally  responsible,  since  under  Art.  13  ofjthe 
Geneva  Convention,  a  power  which  trantfers 
prisoners  to  another  detaining  power  must 
satisfy  Itself  of  the  "willingness  and  ability 
of  such  transferee  Power  to  apply  the  Con- 
vention." The  United  States  has  admlitted 
a  "residual"  responsibility  for  prlsonefls  It 
has  turned  over  to  South  Vietnamese.'' i  but 
this  admission  has  little  practical  effect  on 
the  conditions  In  the  prisons  and  lnterrt)ga- 
tlon  centers,  many  of  whose  facUitlea  and 
staffs  were  funded  by  United  States  al4'« 

In  summary  then,  while  North  Vletiiam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have  in- 
sistently and  callously  disregarded  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  In  dealing  with  the  nearly 
500  Americana  they  hold  captive,  land 
whereas  all  sides  have  practiced  barbarities 
on  POWs  on  the  battlefield,  the  Saigon 
government,  though  generally  treating  t^iose 
POWs  subject  to  Red  Cross  inspection  Sat- 
isfactorily, has  maintained  a  brutal  system 
of  Interrogation  and  confinement  for  pver 
100,000  political  prisoners,  despite  her  I  ac- 
cession to  the  Geneva  Convention.  In  tlew 
of  all  this,  one  cannot  deny  the  wisdom  of 
the  plea  by  the  International  Red  ^o^ 
Committee's  Vice-President  Jtusquee  Hrey- 
mond,  "Until  such  time  as  there  Is  a  section 
In  the  Convention  covering  a  people's  War, 
the  essential  thing  Is  to  avoid  legal  rUcitles 
and  consider  the  spirit  of  the  Conventions 
rather  than  their  letter."  ^ 

PUBOimt  BXLEASK   IN   KECTNT  CONrUCT* 

While  there  have  been  Instances  of  i»rl8- 
oner  release  or  exchange   In   the  midst  of 


hnstUltleB  during  past  ware,  a  sxirvey  of  the 
conflicts  In  Korea,  in  Indochina  from  1946 
to  1954,  and  In  Algeria  indicates  that  the 
Issue  of  prisoners  of  war  was  In  all  cases  a 
prelude  to  or  integral  part  of  the  &nal  set- 
tlement rather  than  an  Isolated  event  of 
purely  humanitarian  motivation.  In  the  Ko- 
rean War,  two  years  after  the  United  States 
had  offered  to  repatriate  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  of  war,  and  six  months  after  the 
truce  talks  had  been  broken  off  In  October  of 
1962,  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  agreed 
to  exchange  sick  and  wounded  POWs.  At 
the  time,  diplomatic  obeervers  viewed  this 
limited  exchange  as  a  significant  move  to- 
wards a  settlement.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case,  with  the  provisions  governing  a  final 
truoe  and  general  prisoner  exchange  being 
signed  Just  three  months  later  on  July  27, 
1953. 

The  First  Indochlnese  War,  despite  its  long 
duration,  was  concluded  before  prisoners 
were  exchanged.  Article  21  of  the  Agreement 
on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  provided  for 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
Internees  within  30  days  of  the  effective 
cease-fire  date.  Over  65,000  French  Union 
Forces  and  nearly  11,000  Vietnamese  prison- 
ers were  freed. 

The  Algerian  war  lasted  more  than  seven 
years,  yet  prisoners  were  released  only  after 
the  Provision  of  Cease  Fire  was  signed  on 
March  19,  1962.  The  agreement  called  for  a 
"broe<l  amnesty  for  military  and  political 
prisoners  on  both  sides."  Psungraph  J  of 
Chapter  I  stipulated  that  the  release  of  pris- 
oners should  occur  "within  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  20  days  from  the  cease  fire." 

PRISOKER    release:    THE   CUKBENT   SmJATION 

Despite  the  length  of  the  current  war  In 
Indochina,  the  exchange  of  prisoners  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  symbolic  or  propa- 
gandlstlc  level.  Of  all  U.S.  prisoners  held,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  National  Liberation 
Front  have  freed  a  total  of  only  9  while 
South  Vietnam  has  returned  a  total  of  362 
sick  and  wounded  POWs  out  of  the  total  of 
8,000  North  Vietnamese  she  holds.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  release  of  all  prisoners  Inw^vlng 
both  military  personnel  and  civilian  detain- 
ees has  not  been  seriously  broached  and  ap- 
pears so  closriy  related  to  the  causes  of  the 
current  conflict  that,  as  was  the  case  in  both 
Vietnam  and  Algeria,  the  outlines  of  a  final 
military  and  political  settlement  must  pre- 
cede a  general  repatriation.  The  conflict  In 
Vietnam  Is  above  all  a  struggle  for  political 
legitimacy  and  the  actions  of  all  sides  are 
governed  by  their  interests  In  the  eventual 
outcome.  Consequently,  the  ijollolee  each 
party  has  adopted  regarding  prisoners  of  war 
mirror  their  ultimate  mllltai7  and  political 
objectives. 

South  Vietnam  has  periodically  released 
sick  and  wounded  North  Vietnamese  and 
has  offered,  along  with  the  U.S.,  the  8,000 
North  Vletnajnese  she  holds  In  exchange  for 
allied  prisoners.  Political  prisoners,  who  con- 
stitute the  vast  majority  of  those  held  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  are  considered  "criminals" 
and  tlius,  an  Internal  affair  not  subject  to 
negotiation. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  consistently 
refused  to  discuss  the  release  of  prisoners 
apart  frcan  a  final  settlement  of  the  war.  In 
spite  of  the  damaging  publicity  engendered 
by  North  Vietnamese  Intransigence  regarding 
Immediate  prisoner  exchange.  Concern  about 
the  welfare  of  American  prisoners  In  North 
Vietnam  remains  a  fjowerful  emotlonaJ  factor 
In  the  United  States,  and  since  North  Viet- 
nam is  convinced  that  at  the  very  least  the 
U3.  military  wiehee  to  remain  technological- 
ly Involved  throughout  Indochina,  Hanc4  In- 
tends to  utilize  tihe  remaining  emotional  In- 
centive they  have  on  the  American  public  to 
promote  the  end  of  all  United  States  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam.  To  this  end.  North  Viet- 
nam has  consistently  stated  that  she  will  dis- 
cuss Immediately  the  release  of  all  prisoners 


whenever  the  United  States  sets  a  reasonable 
date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  IT.S. 
troops. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  has  sup- 
ported North  Vietnam  in  its  call  for  a  with- 
drawal date  as  the  prerequisite  for  disctifising 
prisoner  exchange.  In  its  eight  point  peace 
proposal  of  September  17,  1970,  the  NLF  de- 
clared its  willingness  to  discuss  "the  question 
of  releasing  captured  mllltarymen",  if  the 
United  States  withdrew  by  June  31.  1971. 
Though  a  "reasonable"  date  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  June  31  In  subsequent  state- 
ments, the  principle  of  total  U.S.  withdrawal 
remains  the  basis  for  considering  prisoner 
release. 

The  United  States'  position  at  this  point 
regaitling  prisoners  of  war  is  to  combine  ap- 
peals to  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  pressure 
of  International  opinion,  and  the  threat  of 
an  indefinite  U.S.  presence  In  Vietnam  In  or- 
der to  secure  the  release  of  Americans.  But 
this  strategy  offers  little  chance  of  success, 
based  on  the  experience  of  similar  past  con- 
flicts or  the  nature  of  present  hostilities.  For. 
while  the  Korean  War  was  terminated  In  a 
stalemate,  the  cessation  of  hoetllitles  and 
repatriation  of  prisoners  In  both  Indochina 
and  Algeria  was  the  result  not  of  a  negotiated 
exchange  In  the  midst  of  conflict,  but  ratiier 
the  defeat  of  Franoe  as  a  colonial  power. 
Thus  In  1954,  Prance  was  compelled  to  re- 
lease not  only  prisoners  of  war  but  also  "ci- 
vilian detainees",  defined  In  Art.  21  of  the 
Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in 
Vietnam  as  "all  persons  who,  having  In  any 
way  contributed  to  the  political  or  armed 
struggle  between  the  two  parties,  have  been 
arrested  for  that  reason  and  have  been  kept 
in  detention  by  either  party  during  the  pe- 
riod of  hostlUttes."  Similarly,  in  1962,  France 
was  forced  to  free  not  only  military  personnel, 
but  also  to  proclaim  a  "broad  amnesty  for 
political  and  military  prisoners  on  both 
sides."  In  addition,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Algeria  was  recognized  as  a  "legal 
political  formation." 

The  similarity  In  definition  among  the 
•■Civilian  Internees"  of  1954,  the  "poUtlcal 
prisoners"  of  1962,  and  the  "civil  internees" 
as  currently  defined  by  the  VS.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  Is  obvious.  The  parallels 
of  the  Vlet-Mlnh  and  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Algeria  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  are  equally  ap- 
parent. But  where  the  cessation  of  hostUl- 
tles  In  Algeria  and  Vietnam  signalled  the 
resolution  of  both  the  military  and  poUtl- 
cal aspects  of  those  confilcts,  no  such  prog- 
ress Is  currently  evident  regarding  Vietnam. 
The  distance  yet  to  be  covered  in  reaching  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  Indochina  Is  indi- 
cated by  President  Nixon's  condition  that 
American  troops  remain  In  Vietnam  not 
only  until  American  POWs  are  released  but 
also  until  South  Vietnam  possesses  a  "rea- 
sonable chance  of  survival."  To  expect  the 
return  of  interned  Americans  In  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to  Ignore  both  past  experience 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  current  conflict. 
President  Nixon's  dual  objectives  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  the  release  of  American  POWs  are, 
In  fact,  mutually  exclusive  alternatives. 

Opinion  polls  Indicate  that  the  American 
public  has  already  made  Its  choice  by  over- 
whelmingly rejecting  the  war.  71%  of  Amer- 
icans interviewed  support  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Americans  from  Indochina  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  By  so  doing,  the  United  States 
would  not  only  end  the  slaughter  of  both 
Asians  and  Americana,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide the  best  basis  for  the  rapid  repatriation 
of  all  our  prisoners  of  war. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Geneva  Convention.  Art.  n.  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  Geneva,  1950. 

•Legislative  Reference  Service  Publication 
70-104F,  American  POWs  in  S£.  Asia.  Jean 
B.  Patltucd.  p.  2. 
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•  By  this  reasoning,  North  Vietnamese  and 
NLF  soldiers  captured  after  killing  civilians 
in  mortar  and  rocket  attacks  could  be  sim- 
ilarly charged.  Since  war  makes  legal  what 
in  peace  time  Is  Illegal,  Art.  85  extends  the 
benefits  of  the  Convention  to  all  "Prisoners 
of  War  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the  De- 
taining power  for  act  committed  prior  to 
capture  .  .  .  even  If  convicted  .  .  ." 

«The  last  few  yeairs  have  seen  the  expan- 
sion of  the  war  Into  both  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
The  governments  of  Laos  (1956)  and  Cam- 
bodia (1958)  were  signatories  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  The  Insurgent  movements  in 
both  countries  have  Issued  assurances  of  hu- 
mane treatment  of  the  prisoners  they  hold. 

•  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  12, 

1970. 

•  Testimony  of  Vietnam  Veterans.  Congres- 
sional Record,  April  6,  1971,  p.  9947-10013; 
April  7, 1971,  p.  10022-10065. 

■  "The  prisoner-of-war  camps  have  been 
described  by  most  observers  who  have  visited 
them  as  fairly  well  nm.  For  Instance,  late  last 
year,  a  Red  Cross  official  commented  to  a  re- 
porter, concerning  the  POW  camps,  that  the 
Saigon  government  'respects  most  of  the  sls- 
pects  of  the  Geneva  Convention,"  "  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  November  2,  1970.  The  same 
article  notes,  however: 

"The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  has  submitted  several  reports  critical 
of  conditions  in  South  Vietnam's  largest 
prisoner-of-war  camp. 

"According  to  Informed  sources.  Red  Cross 
representatives  have  recorded  numerotis  com- 
plaints from  prisoners  at  the  camp  on  Phu 
Quoc  Island,  charging  prison  guards  with 
brutality  and  protesting  Inadequate  bousing, 
medical  facilities,  and  food." 

The  basic  problem  remains  the  limited 
definitions  of  prisoner  of  war  under  the  Gene- 
va Convention.  As  Marcel  NavlUe,  President 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  observed  In  a  speech  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Pharmacy  Fed- 
eration, Geneva,  August  31,  1970: 

"In  the  conflict  that  Is  rending  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  our  delegates  try  un- 
ceasingly to  bring  their  assistance  to  the 
prisoners  of  war.  to  verify  that  they  get 
humane  treatment,  to  secure  from  the  de- 
taining authorities  the  list  of  their  captives, 
so  that  the  latter  may  be  put  In  touch  with 
their  families.  It  Is  deeply  regrettable  that 
South  Vietnam  authorizes  only  a  small  part 
of  its  detainees  to  have  the  status  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  authorizes  only  with  many 
restrictions  the  visits  of  the  Red  Cross  dele- 
gates to  the  great  mass  of  other  detainees. 
It  is  likewise  deplorable  that  North  Vietnam 
refuses  all  Intervention  of  the  ICRC  with 
the  prisoners  It  has  and  does  not  even  con- 
sent to  give  out  a  list  of  their  names.  From 
the  moment,  from  one  side  or  the  other,  one 
gives  a  restrictive  interpretation  to  the 
clauses  of  the  International  agreements,  the 
task  of  the  ICRC  becomes  more  difficult  but 
all  the  more  necessary." 

•There  are  at  least  100,000  political  pris- 
oners in  the  Jails  of  South  Vietnam  today. 
Since  Vietnam  Is  a  country  less  than  I/lO 
the  size  of  the  U.S.,  this  Is  the  equivalent 
of  our  having  more  than  1  million  American 
political  prisoners  in  Jail.  The  care  for  these 
people  is  tragically  bad.  I  have  seen  para- 
lyzed prisoners  who  had  been  shackled  for 
months.  I  have  felt  broken  bones  of  people 
whose  hands  and  ribs  had  been  beaten.  I 
have  seen  the  evidence  of  slivers  stuck  under 
fingernails.  Former  prisoners  have  described 
In  great  detail  to  me:  water  tort\ue,  the  use 
of  electrodes  on  sensitive  parts  of  the  body, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  torture. 

*  •  •  *  • 

"Just  before  I  left  Vietnam,  I  visited  a 
joint  American-Vietnamese  Interrogation 
center  for  POWs.  After  that  visit.  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  one  of  the  American  in- 
terrogators there,  who  described  to  me  the 


conditions  within  the  cells,  and  also  how  the 
Interrogations  are  carried  out.  The  cells  are 
about  4>^  feet  wide,  and  about  9  feet  long. 
The  prisoner  goes  three  weeks  without  leav- 
ing the  cell.  One  of  the  major  complaints  of 
the  POWs  Lb  the  lack  of  water.  "Sometimes 
the  POWs  beg  me  for  water,"  the  American 
Interrogator  said.  The  system  of  Interrogation 
was  described  by  the  American  interrogators 
as  a  "good  guy/bad  guy"  kind  ol  interroga- 
tion. What  happens,  he  said,  Is  that  when 
POWs  come  to  us,  we  give  them  cigarettes, 
water  and  are  as  kind  as  we  can  be. 
However,  after  a  period  of  time,  If  they 
don't  talk,  we  tell  them  that  we  will 
send  them  back  to  the  ARVN  Interro- 
gators. He  claimed  that  every  POW  that 
he  had  interrogated  had  been  tortured 
at  least  once  by  Vietnamese  Inter- 
rogators, and  that  the  threat  of  sending  them 
back  to  the  Vietnamese  Interrogators  was 
very  effective  In  getting  Information.  The 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment  of 
POWs  states  that  all  POWs  be  given  adequate 
exercise,  water,  and,  of  course,  torture  of 
POWs  Is  strictly  forbidden.  It  states  that 
prisoners  shall  not  be  mistreated  In  any  way. 
This  Interrogation  center  is  jointly  run  by 
Americans  and  Vietnamese.  The  Americans 
are  fully  aware  that  the  POWs  are  not  getting 
adequate  food,  water,  and  exercise.  We  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Vietnamese 
have  tortured  many  of  the  prisoners  In  the 
field  previously.  We  know  this  Is  going  on,  we 
condone  It,  then  ask  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  treat  our  prisoners  according  to  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
above  reproach  In  our  own  treatment  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  POWs,  so  that  we 
can  discuss  the  fate  of  our  own  prlson«'s 
from  a  good  position." 

Testimony  of  Don  Luce,  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  May  13,  1971. 
Don  Luce  has  lived  almost  continuously  In 
Vietnam  since  1958.  He  Is  past  Director  of 
International  Voluntary  Services,  Vietnam 
and  has  recently  been  working  on  a  post-war 
reconstruction  plan  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

•  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam; 
Directive  381-46. 

'0  Around  100,000  South  Vietnamese  are 
held  by  the  government  for  political  offenses. 
30,000  additional  persons  are  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

"  New  York  Times,  December  15,  1970. 
"  What  I  want  to  raise  before  the  commit- 
tee Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  building  new  "Isola- 
tion"' cells,  to  replace  those  "tiger  cages."  One 
of  the  reasons  for  doing  this,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Robert  McCloskey,  of  the  UjS.  State  Depart- 
ment, on  February  22,  was  because  of  "con- 
tinuing difficulties  with  the  most  recalcitrant 
prisoners"  who  would  not  build  their  own 
isolation  cell  compound,  as  self-help  proj- 
ects. These  new  isolation  cells  are  costing 
$400,000  U.S.  dollars.  In  his  briefing  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Mr.  McCloskey  said  that  there  were 
"funds  made  available  by  the  Oovermnent 
of  South  Vietnam  for  U.S.  uses."  However, 
the  letter  of  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  Officer  In  Charge  of  Con- 
struction, and  the  General  Manager  of  RMK- 
BRJ  who  is  carrying  out  the  construction, 
was  very  explicit  that  these  funds  were  U.S. 
funds  coming  from  MACCORDS.  I  will  give 
the  Committee  a  copy  of  the  MACOORDS 
letter  for  the  record. 

I  am  raising  this  examine  because  I  believe 
it  contains  many  of  the  worst  elements  In 
our  aid  program.  I  don't  believe  the  U.S. 
should  be  building  prisons  for  political 
prisoners  anywhere.  It  Is  an  example  of  how 
often  our  government  has  misrepresented 
what  It  Is  doing  abroad.  I  believe  that  the 
building  of  these  isolation  cells  for  prisoners 
on  Con  Son  is  criminal  In  itself,  especially 
when  we  were  already  fully  aware  of  how 
prison  officials  there  had  used  the  "tiger 
cages"  left  there  by  the  French. 


American  aid  to  encourage  repression  has 
increased  greatly  In  the  last  year.  In  1970. 
the  U.S.  spent  20.9  million  dollars  on  the  pub- 
lic safety  program.  In  1971  It  has  budgeted 
30  million  for  public  safety.  And  while  we 
have  Increased  our  aid  to  the  police  by  60%, 
our  aid  to  education  dropped  from  6.1  million 
In  1970  to  a  budget  of  4.6  million  In  1971. 

The  Director  of  AID,  Mr.  John  R.  Mossier, 
described  the  public  safety  program  in  the 
1970  report  to  the  Ambassador.  He  wrote,  In 
part,  "During  1970  the  police  continued  to 
Improve  their  capability  In  traditional  police 
functions.  Their  timely  and  positive  action 
effectively  contained  clvU  disturbances  In- 
volving the  war  veterans,  students,  and  re- 
ligious groups,  thereby  preventing  the  spread 
of  violence." 

Testimony  of  Don  Luce,  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  May  13,  1971. 

"  Le  Monde.  July  15. 1970. 


[From  The  Evening  Star,  May  18, 1971] 

OxTTLOOK  Is  Bleak  Foa  U.S.  Prisoners  or  War 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyles) 

A  White  Hoxise  study  of  everything  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  leaders  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Communists  do  not 
Intend  to  release  American  prisoners  until 
the  war  In  Vietnam  has  ended. 

The  study  was  prompted  by  growing  specu- 
lation in  the  press  and  in  Congress  that 
the  prisoners  release  might  be  obtained  by 
setting  a  deadline  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Vietnam. 
This  speculation.  In  turn,  has  been  based  on 
a  number  of  ambiguous  statements  by  vari- 
ous Communist  spokesmen,  as  reported  In 
the  press. 

Reviewing  all  the  pertinent  declarations 
made  since  the  National  Liberation  PYonta' 
10-polnt  proposals  of  May  8,  1969,  the  White 
House  experts  conclude  that  "more  than  a 
troop  withdrawal  deadline  Is  required  In 
order  to  free  the  prisoners  of  war." 

"While  the  Communists  are  ready  to  'dis- 
cuss' if  the  United  States  sets  a  deadline, 
they  Indicate  that  the  war  will  have  to  end — 
presumably  on  their  terms — ^before  the  pris- 
oners will  actually  be  freed,"  the  study  de- 
clares. 

"This  would  Involve  not  only  a  deadline, 
but  also  the  establishment  of  a  'provisional 
coalition  government'  (In  Saigon)  and  prob- 
ably also  the  cessation  of  all  U.S.  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  the  payment  of 
war  reparations.  In  any  case,  the  Communist 
side  can  be  expected  to  extract  the  highest 
possible  price  for  a  prisoner  release." 

The  study  was  made  before  Hanoi  agreed 
to  the  repatriation  of  670  North  Vietnamese 
war  prisoners  held  In  the  South.  How  this 
exchange  may  affect  the  situation  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  White  House  concedes  certain  grounds 
for  confusion  on  the  matter  of  prisoners. 
There  was,  for  example,  an  article  by  the 
chief  Viet  Cong  delegate,  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh, 
which  appeared  In  Le  Monde  April  16.  In  It, 
Mme.  Blnh  claimed  that  President  Nixon  had 
"only  to  fix  a  reasonable  deadline  for  the 
total  withdrawal  for  GIs  and  American  pris- 
oners to  be  rapidly  and  safely  returned." 

However,  the  study  points  out,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  peace  conference  the  same  day  as 
the  article  appeared,  Mme.  Blnh  took  a  quite 
different  line. 

"In  order  to  settle  the  question  of  cap- 
ttired  military  personnel,"  she  said,  "It  Is 
necessary  to  settle  the  problem  of  the  re- 
patriation of  American  troops.  As  long  as  the 
war  goes  on,  not  only  will  the  question  of 
captured  military  personnel  not  be  able  to 
be  settled,  but  also  the  list  of  captured  will 
only  grow  longer  Indefinitely." 

More  confusion  was  caused  by  the  remarks 
of  North  Vietnam's  spokesman,  Nguyen 
Thanh  Le,  at  a  Paris  tea  party  April  21. 
What  came  through  in  most  reports  was  that 
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"there  would  be  no  problem"  about  the  ri  pld 
repatriation  of  American  prisoners  once  a 
withdrawal  deadUne  had  been  set.  Whal  Le 
actually  said,  according  to  the  White  He  use 
transcript : 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  with  regarc  to 
the  quesuon  ol  American  prisoners  of  w4r,  I 
think  that  If  the  United  States  puts  fon*  ard 
a  deadline  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  Its 
troops  and  ends  the  war  of  aggression.  I  be- 
lieve .  .  .  that  .  .  .  there  will  be  no  dlfflcul  ties 
J\ist  as  .  .  .  towards  the  French  in  the  past." 

The  administration's  analysts  are  not  en- 
couraged by  the  frequent  reference  to  the  re- 
lease of  French  prisoners  In  1954.  They  p  >lnt 
out  that  no  discussion  of  prisoners  took  p  lace 
until  a  basic  agreement  on  ending  the  war 
and  a  cea^e-flre  had  been  settled  In  Oen  Bva. 
In  their  view,  "This  appears  to  be  an  addi- 
tional indication  that  the  Communists  do  not 
intend  to  release  American  prisoners  Dntll 
the  war  has  ended." 

The  study  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
It  are  aimed,  presumably,  at  relieving  the 
growing  pressure  on  the  admlnlstratlor  to 
set  a  deadline  for  troop  withdrawal.  Phe 
record  as  set  forth  tends  to  support  the  Pi  esl- 
dent's  contention  that  setting  a  date  wduld 
not  result  in  a  release  of  the  prlsor  ers. 
However,  the  conclusion  that  no  release  can 
be  expected  until  the  end  of  the  wa'  Is 
hard  to  square  with  other  facets  of  Nix  )n*s 
policy. 

In  his  April  28  news  conference,  for  In- 
stance, the  President  strongly  Insisted  Ihat 
the  war  could  not  end,  or  all  the  troopi  be 
withdrawn,  until  the  prisoners  were  relea  sed. 
A  residual  American  force  would  remalii  In 
Vietnam,  he  said,  as  long  as  the  prisoners  are 
held,  "no  matter  how  long  It  takes."  ^ny 
other  course,  he  argued,  would  "destroy  .  .  . 
ovir  bargaining  position  with  regard  to  the 
POWs." 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  confusion  l^ere 
In  presidential  logic.  But  however  It  ^ay 
work  out,  the  prospects  for  the  American  iwar 
prisoners,  by  the  reckoning  of  the  admlfals- 
tratlon,  still  must  be  rated  as  exceedingly 
grim. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Dec.  31.  19701 
False  Hopes  on  POWs 

One  gets  the  feeling  that  the  pot  Is  calling 
the  kettle  black  In  the  prisoner  of  War 
controversy.  And  the  pity  of  It  Is  thai  It 
solves  nothing.  It  merely  raises  false  hapes 
In  the  hearts  of  prisoners"  families  and,  qtlte 
possibly.  In  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners  th4m 
selves. 

The  Administration's  continuing  agitation 
of  the  Issue  appears  to  be  no  more  than  an 
effort  to  damp  down  criticism  that  the  fruit- 
less raid  on  the  prisoner  of  war  camp  at  Bon 
Tay  was  111-ooncelved  and  based  on  fa^ty 
Intelligence.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Admmis- 
tratlon,  for  whatever  reason,  has  escal4t»d 
the  whole  POW  question  beyond  reality's 
realm.  J 

This  Is  not  going  to  free  the  US  prisoners 
of  war  anymore  than  did  the  Son  Tay  rkld. 
The  way  to  free  the  prisoners  Is  to  end  ^the 
war.  Increased  bombing  will  not  free  thlem. 
Nor  will  an  outpouring  of  letters  to  Ha^ol. 
nor  will  appeals  to  world  opinion  (which  Is 
not  on  the  American  side  anyhow ) .  nor  Will 
the  contention  that  Hanoi  Is  violating  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

None  of  this  is  to  "take  Hanoi's  side."  It 
Is  merely  to  Insist  that  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  we  shall  have  to  quit 
fooling  ourselves — or  letting  ourselves '  be 
fooled.  Washington's  lnslstenc«  that  H^nol 
Is  In  violation  of  Geneva,  for  Instance,  jhas 
to  be  weighed  against  the  fact  that  we  ire. 
too.  In  a  letter  to  both  President  Nixon  iind 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  Thant  48 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam  have  dojcu- 
mented  the  complaint,  long  since  repoi^ed 
by  US  newsmen,  that  we  are  violating  the 
oonventlon   not   only  In  th«  treatment    of 


prisoners  but  also  In  the  destruction  of  food 
crops,  the  devastation  of  about  one-flfth  of 
South  Vietnam's  forest  land  and  murderous 
assaults  on  civilians.  Scientists  have  con- 
firmed the  same  thing  at  their  Chicago  con- 
vention. 

Certainly  all  Americans,  and  especially  the 
prisoners'  families,  would  rest  better  were 
Hanoi  to  prove  sufficiently  humanitarian  to 
permit  Red  Cross  Inspection  of  the  prisoner 
camps,  as  It  should.  But  this  eventually  Is 
brought  no  closer  by  Washington's  repeated 
denigration  of  every  last  move  Hanoi  makes 
to  allay  suspicion  that  111  treatment  is  the 
prisoners'  steady  diet. 

President  Nixon  Insists  the  TV  Interview 
with  war  prisoners  "shows  a  barbaric  and 
Inhximane  attitude."  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
downgrades  Hanoi's  list  of  prisoners  as  in- 
complete. Secretary  of  State  Rogers  asserts 
that  Hanoi's  release  of  the  top  prisoner  list  "Is 
a  contemptible  maneuver."  Yet.  Brig.  Gen. 
Daniel  James  Jr.  says  both  the  telecast  and 
the  release  of  the  prisoner  list  shows  how 
effectively  the  Administration's  campaign  for 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  is  working. 
The  Administration  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

What  President  Nixon  has  in  mind  in  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue  is  not  clear,  but  it  may 
be  that  Sen.  Eugene  McCsirthy  (D-Mlnn.)  Is 
not  far  from  the  truth  of  It : 

"He  (Mr.  Nixon)  has  almost  created  the 
impression  that  the  reason  we  are  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam  Is  because  there  are  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  It  is  as 
though  these  men  were  the  cause  of  the  war 
rather  than  a  consequence  of  It.  .  .  .  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  great  strategist  to  as- 
sume that,  if  the  war  is  prolonged,  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  back  the  prisoners  also  is 
delayed  .  .  .  We  say  we  are  going  to  get  the 
prisoners  out  by  doing  the  very  thing  that 
got  them  In." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1971] 
Concern  for  the  POWs 
No  single  gesture  could  earn  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  allies  as  much  good  will  and 
respect  In  the  United  States  as  a  decision  to 
Implement  fully  the  provisions  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  in  respect  both  to  Amer- 
ican military  men  held  prisoner  and  to  other 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  Indochina. 
Nearly  1,600  Americans  are  in  these  two 
categories — next  Friday  will  mark  the  sev- 
enth anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  first 
American  still  being  held — and  their  plight 
and  the  suffering  of  their  families  constitute 
a  great  national  sadness.  It  would  be  a  truly 
civilized  act  for  Hanoi  to  honor  the  Geneva 
provisions  for  identification,  inspections,  cor- 
respondence, and  the  release  of  the  seriously 
sick  and  wounded.  All  Geneva  violations  are, 
of  course.  Inexcusable  but  the  other  side's 
refusal  to  Identify  formally  all  the  prisoners 
It  holds  is  especially  terrible,  since  it  inflicts 
gratuitous  anguish  upon  the  families  back 
home.  In  all,  there  la  a  good  reason  for  every 
American  to  support  this  "Week  of  Con- 
cern" as  It  has  been  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Efforts  to  affect  the  other  side's  perform- 
ance on  POWs  and  MIAs,  however,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  possible  fur- 
ther contributions  to  their  welfare  that 
might  be  made  by  their  own  government. 
For  Instance.  F*resldent  Nixon  is  asking  North 
Vietnam  to  honor  the  Geneva  Convention, 
and  to  negotiate  a  pre-settlement  prisoner 
exchange,  even  while  he  continues  to  bomb 
the  North  on  an  occasional  basis  and  threat- 
ens to  bomb  more  severely.  He  asks  Hanoi 
for  more  information  on  POWs.  while  char- 
acterizing Hanoi's  attitude  on  the  question 
as  "barbaric"  and  while  leaving  unamended 
his  Secretary  of  State's  characterization  ox 
the  provision  of  a  POW  list  by  Hanoi  last 
year  as  "contemptible."  He  seeks  Inspection 
of  POW  camps,  while  publicly  retaining  the 
option— claimed  after  the  abortive  Sontay 


raid  in  November — to  conduct  raids  on  other 
camps  where  Americans  might  be  held.  If 
Mr.  Nixon  feels  that  larger  political  pur- 
poses prevent  him  from  halting  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  then  could  he  not 
consider — for  the  sake  of  the  POWs — soften- 
ing his  rhetoric  on  the  issue  and  forswear- 
ing any  more  "Sontays"? 

In  his  "Week  of  Concern"  proclamation, 
Mr.  Nixon  remarked  on  North  Vietnam's 
"adamant  refusal  to  consider  negotiation  re- 
garding the  release  of  prisoners."  This  for- 
mulation Is  consistent  with  his  own  policy, 
which  is  to  classify  the  POW  issue  as  a  hu- 
manitarian one  separate  from  politics,  but 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts.  For  Ha- 
noi and  the  Vletcong  have  offered  to  nego- 
tiate the  release  of  prisoners.  The  catch  is, 
they  have  set  as  a  condition  that  the  United 
States  first  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam.  This  condition  Mr.  Nixon 
has  refused  to  accept.  Whether  he  will  alter 
his  policy  when  American  troop  levels  are 
reduced  even  further  next  year  is  a  question 
which  is  bound  to  interest  all  Americans  who 
give  first  priority  to  the  prisoners  and  the 
missing.  In  the  meantime,  the  alternative 
which  Mr.  Nixon  has  suggested  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — heartfelt  prayer — has  much  to 
commend  It. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12,  1971] 
"I  Was  BrTTER  Inside" — Nixon's  POW  Policy 

COJiTESTED    BY   WIVES 

(By  Stephen  S.  Roeenfeld) 

The  wives  of  five  POW's  who  worshipped 
at  the  White  House  last  Sunday  and 
the  President  told  them.  "This  is  one  thing 
we  can't  deviate  on.  As  long  as  we  have 
prisoners  there,  we'll  have  men  there."  Ob- 
vlotisly,  Mr.  Nlxoo  was  trying  to  assure 
doubting  wives,  and  other  worriers  in  the 
Pentagon  and  elsewhere,  that  in  pursuing 
troop  wlthdravmls  he  is  not  breaking  faith 
with  the  1500-odd  Americans  counted  as  pris- 
oners or  MIAs  (missing  in  action)  in  the 
various  parts  of  Indochina:  not  aliandonlng 
them. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  of  hvmian  interest. 
and  perhaps  of  political  importance,  that 
Booie  POW  vrt.ve6  now  formulate  the  problem 
in  a  very  different  way  from  the  President. 
They  say,  in  effect:  As  long  as  we  have  men 
there,  we'll  have  prisoners  there.  They  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw all  its  forces  from  Vietnam,  if  only  to 
bring  their  husbands  home. 

Many  Americans  might  agree  that  Mr. 
Nixon  should  set  a  timetable  and  leave  Vi- 
etnam— end  not  only  to  retrieve  POWs.  But 
the  Pres4denit  insists  he  will  consider  com- 
plete withdrawal  only  "as  part  of  a  settle- 
ment." SympatheUc  as  he  is  to  the  suffering 
of  prisoners  and  their  families,  he  has  none- 
theless srt»adUy  rejected  the  Hanoi -Vletcong 
offer  to  open  "discussions  leading  to  re- 
lease" of  POWs  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
aays  when  it  will  leave.  Instead,  he  has 
termed  the  POW  issue  "humanitarian"  and 
sought  to  avoid  paying  any  political  priw 
for  return  of  the  men. 

That  his  policy  is  now  challenged  openly 
by  some  POW  wives  and,  according  to  them, 
questioned  quietly  by  others,  is  a  sobering 
index  of  the  Impact  of  the  war.  For  It  has 
been  an  Amertcan  tradition  that  families  of 
military  men — certainly  families  of  career 
men.  who  are  numerous  among  the  POWs— 
accept  without  public  complaint  or  political 
argximent  the  duty  assigned  the  men.  In  this 
case,  the  duty  assigned  to  hundreds  of 
Americans  is  to  sit  in  captivity  and  theretiy 
to  project  Mr.  Nixon's  determination  to  get 
the  kind  of  polltloal  settlement  he  wants  in 
South  Viertnam.  It  is  not  so  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  internal  divisions  on  the  war  and 
the  hardships  imposed  on  the  POWs  wives,^ 
that  some  of  them  no  longer  go  along. 

The  particular  vehicle  which  has  carried 
them  into  the  political  arena  is  the  "propor- 
tional  repatriation"   proposal    launched   by 
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Representatlves  Leggett  and  Rlegle. 
would  have  the  United  States  set  a 
drawal  date  and  negotiate  a  step-by-step 
aereement:  total  withdrawal  for  total  prls- 
oher  release.  Politically,  the  key  divergence 
from  official  policy  is  that  this  proposal  does 
not  demand— as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  with- 
drawal—that the  other  side  accept  a  South 
Vietnamese  pollUcal  arrangement  approved 
by  the  United  States.  Humanly,  the  key  di- 
vergence is  that  it  offers  hope  for  the  return 
of  the  prisoners. 

Mrs.  James  Mulligan  of  Virginia  Beach, 
whose  Navy  pilot  husband  was  shot  down 
five  years  ago  and  she  has  six  sons,  appeared 
with  six  other  wives  to  endorse  "proportional 
repatriation"  when  it  was  unveiled  here  last 
month.  Later  she  stirred  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  Into  circulating  the 
proposal  to  its  members. 

(The  League  Is  currently  polling  its  mem- 
bers on  political  questions  for  the  first  time, 
its  board  chairman.  Carol  North  of  Wellfleet, 
Mass,  reported  this  week.  She  said  that  the 
group's  need  to  stay  non-political  to  protect 
Its  tax-exempt  status,  and  Its  further  need  to 
maintain  unity — "we  reflect  the  divisions  in 
the  country" — had  kept  it  from  pronouncing 
on  political  questions.) 

Mrs.  Mulligan,  speaking  in  a  telephone  in- 
terview, explained  her  own  new  political  ac- 
tivity this  way:  "This  conflict  has  been  polit- 
ical since  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  It's  a 
war  run  by  politicians,  not  military  men. 
President  Nixon  is  trying  to  Justify  the  loss 
of  44,000  lives.  I  wish  him  well  but  I  doubt 
he  can  do  it.  The  American  soldier  is  not  re- 
ceiving from  his  government  the  loyalty  he 
gives  to  his  government.  I  don't  feel  the 
Leggett  proposal  is  the  answer  but  it's  a  ve- 
hicle to  show  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress how  mistaken  is  the  view  that  the  fam- 
ilies are  In  accord  vrith  the  administration. 

In  December,  1969.  said  Mrs.  Mulligan,  she 
went  with  a  wives'  group  to  the  White  House : 
"I  faced  the  President.  I  told  him  my  hus- 
band had  been  interned  four-five  years.  "You 
must  do  something.'  I  said.  I  was  shocked  to 
find  myself  asking  my  government  for  help. 
I  don't  want  to  be  used  any  more:  not  by 
Hanoi,  not  by  the  liaison  committee  (the 
anti-war  group  Hanoi  has  used  as  a  mall 
funnel) .  not  by  my  own  government.  We  live 
In  a  very  political  country,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  going  to  do." 

Mrs.  James  McDanlel  of  Greensboro,  N.C., 
wife  of  an  Air  Force  navigator  shot  down 
in  1966  and  mother  of  two,  also  endorsed 
"proportional  repatriation."  She  said,  "I 
don't  see  what  the  President  is  doing.  I  want 
him  to  come  out  and  tell  me.  Does  he  think 
those  men  are  expendable?  If  he's  playing 
politics  and  waiting  until  '72,  then  I'm  really 
fed  up. 

"You  say  you're  not  going  Into  politics.  We 
tried  to  s^arate  politics  from  humanltarian- 
Ism  We  said  'write  Hanoi,  write  Hanoi' — it's 
helped  make  people  more  aware.  But  Hanoi 
owes  them  nothing,  only  not  to  be  cruel  to 
them.  Our  government  has  the  responsibility, 
and  we've  got  to  put  pressure  on  it.  I'm  not 
superhuman.  My  husband's  not  superhu- 
man. I  kept  quiet  so  long,  I  was  bitter  In- 
side." 

How  many  of  the  wives  these  women 
speak  for  won't  be  known  until  the  League 
completes  its  survey.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  group  which  wants  the  President  to  set 
a  withdrawal  timetable.  The  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported last  week  it  has  asked  its  national 
sample  if  it  would  support  a  congressional 
proposal  to  bring  home  all  U.S.  troops  by 
the  end  of  1971,  and  73  per  cent — up  from  66 
per  cent  last  September — said  yes. 

ExcEKPrs  From  the  Nation,  March  15,  1971 
Up  to  now,  the  wives  and  mothers  have 
shown  extraordinary  patience,  but  that  pa- 
tience is  about  exhausted.  A  year  ago,  Mrs. 


Virginia  R.  Warner  of  YpsUantl  purchased  a 
billboard  in  nearby  Ann  Arbor  to  plead  that 
persons  write  to  Hanoi  and  urge  the  release 
of  the  prisoners.  Since  then  her  views  have 
changed.  "When  I  see  how  we  have  been 
used  to  gain  support  for  the  war,  I  wish  I  had 
never  put  up  that  billboard  or  urged  anyone 
to  write  to  Hanoi.  I  woiild  like  to  put  up  a 
new  billboard  now — one  which  reads:  "Presi- 
dent Nixon,  end  the  war  so  the  prisoners  can 
come  home'  "  (Detroit  Free  Press,  January 
28,  1971) .  Mrs.  Jane  Dudley,  of  Hawaii,  whose 
son  Is  a  prisoner,  feels  that  the  constant 
political  bickering  over  the  treatment  and 
fate  of  the  prisoners  simply  obscures  the  true 
danger.  "Really,"  she  Is  quoted  as  saying  in 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  (December  24) ,  "my 
biggest  worry  Is  that  the  United  States  will 
kill  them  |the  prisoners]  off  with  the  con- 
tinued bombing.  I  think  we're  becoming  a 
military  nation.  You  either  go  out  and  kill  or 
you  have  to  get  out  of  the  country.  I'm  also 
very  worried  about  the  way  Nixon  decides 
these  things  all  by  himself.  People  won't  take 
a  look  at  how  we  got  in  there  and  why  we 
stay."  Mrs.  James  Mulligan,  whose  Navy  pilot 
husband  was  shot  down  five  years  ago,  ex- 
plained her  new  political  activity  to  The 
Washington  Post  (February  12)  in  a  tele- 
phone Interview:  "This  conflict  has  been 
political  since  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
It's  a  war  run  by  politicians,  not  military 
men.  President  Nixon  is  trying  to  Justify  the 
loss  of  44,000  lives.  I  wish  him  well,  but  I 
doubt  he  can  do  it.  The  American  soldier  is 
not  receiving  from  his  government  the  loyal- 
ty he  gives  to  his  government.  I  don't  feel 
the  Leggett  proposal  Is  the  answer,  but  It's  a 
vehicle  to  show  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  how  mistaken  is  the  view  that  the 
families  are  in  accord  with  the  Administra- 
tion." If  this  trend  continues,  a  new  and 
potent  political  force  will  have  been  added  to 
those  that  now  Insist  that  the  war  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  termination. 


POPULATION   COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve,  last  month  began  a 
series  of  field  hearings  to  hear  testimony 
from  witnesses  around  the  country.  The 
first  hearing  was  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  I  subsequently  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  several 
of  the  statements  which  were  presented 
to  the  Commission,  so  that  those  not 
present  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
views  heard  during  the  hearings. 

The  Commission  held  its  second  pub- 
lic hearing  on  May  3  and  4  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  again  much  excellent 
testimony  was  presented.  Although  It  is 
not  possible  to  have  all  the  statements 
printed  here,  I  would  like  to  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  two  very  thoughtful 
commentaries  on  this  Nation's  popula- 
tion situation.  First  is  the  statement  of 
Johnson  C.  Montgomery,  former  member 
of  the  Stanford  Law  School  Faculty  and 
now  associated  with  Zero  Population 
Growth.  The  second  is  from  Dr.  Kingsley 
Davis,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  and 
chairman  of  the  Panel  on  Peculation 
Growth  and  Distribution  of  the  Science 
smd  Technology  Advisory  Council  to  the 
California  State  Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Califobnu:  Part  or  a  National  and  Olobai. 

POPUI-ATION    Cribxb 

(By  Johnson  C.  Montgomery) 
The  population  pcotolem  is  unique  to  our 
age.  Few  most  of  man's  liistory,  his  problem 
was  to  increase  his  population  size.  When 
»Tniii.ii  viiiTr»a.n  populations  were  struggling 
merely  to  survive,  genetic  and  cultural  evo- 
lution selectively  favored  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  had  hi^  reproductive  rates.  Now 
man  Is  evidently  faced  with  a  new  prob- 
lem: too  many  people  for  the  life  support 
systems  of  the  planet  permanently  to  main- 
tain. The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  still 
unrecognized  in  many  parts  of  the  world; 
and  the  US  government  has  not  taken  effec- 
tive action  to  stop  overpopulation. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  overpopulation  are 
generally  reoogpilzed.  Overpopulation  causes 
wars — such  as  tibe  soooer  war  in  Central 
America  or  impending  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  Malnutxitlon,  starvation  and  the  possi- 
bility of  world-wide  famine  are  generally  rec- 
ognized to  be  population  related  phenomena. 
Some  less  widely  recognized  effects  of  over- 
population are  (1)  the  increasing  probabil- 
ity of  world  wide  pestilence  encouraged  by 
dense  populations  and  rapid  transportation; 
(2)  environmental  pollution  of  staggering 
proportions;  (3)  antisocial  beh&vior  such 
as  increasing  crime,  riots  and  racial  strife; 
and  (4)  Increasing  per  capita  economic  costs 
of  servicing  increasing  large  populations — 
the  so-called  diseconomies  of  scale. 

In  pwfising,  may  I  point  out  that  Califor- 
nia clearly  demonstrates  the  reality  off  dis- 
economies of  scale.  In  California,  the  larger 
the  city,  the  higher  the  per  capita  cost  of 
public  works,  police  and  fire  protection  and 
virtually  all  other  public  costs.  The  cost  of 
police  protection  varies  from  $1350  per  per- 
son in  OalUornla  dtles  of  75.000  to  $22.39  per 
person  in  Los  Angeles — our  largest  dty.  And 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  quality 
of  service  decreases  as  population  size  and 
per  capita  cost  increase. 

To  a  large  ertent,  Callfamla's  present  prob- 
lems with  crime,  welfare,  urban  decay,  pollu- 
tion and  high  taxes  are  the  result  of  popu- 
lation pressvires  created  by  excessive  human 
reproduction  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Just  as  tihe  California  problem  Is  in- 
timately involved  In  the  US  problem  as  a 
wlioae,  so  too.  the  UB  population  problem 
Is  Inseparable  from  the  global  population 
crisis. 

We  m  the  United  States  have  about  6% 
of  the  world's  population,  yet  we  consume 
between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  world's 
non-renewable  resources.  Unless  we  choose  to 
become  a  forthrlghtly  Imperialistic  nation, 
we  will  not  long  be  permitted  to  enjoy  our 
favored  position.  We  will  find  ourselves  in 
short  supply  of  many  vital  resources.  The 
optimum  population  for  the  United  States, 
for  California,  or  for  the  vrorld.  depends  upon 
value  Judgments.  The  number  of  people  we 
can  support  Increases  as  each  Individual  de- 
cides to  accept  less  comfort,  privacy  and 
environmental  amenity.  Few  are  willing  to 
accept  less.  Most  want  more.  Yet  merely  to 
retain  eixstlng  amenities  depends  ultimately 
upon  having  fewer  people  to  support.  Thus, 
consistent  with  American  values  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  referred  to  in  the  mandate  to  this 
Commission,  we  must  face  the  tact  that  we 
cannot  continue  our  present  population 
growth  patterns. 

Many  who  concede  the  existence  of  the 
populatlon-resources-envlronment  crisis  in- 
sist that  its  solution  lies  in  less  drastic  meas- 
ures than  governmental  limitation  on  repro- 
duction. Thus  voluntary  family  planning  has 
been  suggested  as  a  solution  to  our  domestic 
population  problem.  Yet  the  United  States 
population  will  double  before  the  end  of 
the  next  century,  even  without  the  birth  of 
a  single  unwanted  child  and  will  reach  300 
million  by  2045  If  each  living  woman  gives 
birth  to  only  one  female  child  who  stirvives 
to  reproductive  age.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
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people  want  too  many  children.  That  single 
fact  which  helped  man  to  survive  In  the  p(ist, 
may  spell  his  demise  In  the  futvire.  65  T*!!  ot 
highly  educated  people  In  a  recent  studj  at 
Cornell  stated  they  wanted  three  or  iKJore 
children,  and  a  recent  Oallup  Poll  shoired 
that  23%  of  the  American  public  believe  that 
4  or  more  children  Is  the  ideal  family  mze. 
Voluntary  family  planning.  It  is  submitted, 
even  for  the  US.  is  tantamount  to  treating  a 
severed  jugular  vein  with  a  bandald.  The 
odds  are  very  great  that  It  will  not  work. 

I  am  an  attorney  and  I  would  like  to  cjon- 
centrate  today  on  certain  special  parta  of 
the  problem  that  are  Intimately  relateq  to 
laws  and  social  policy.  j 

First,  is  there  a  fundamental  human  ripht 
to  have  children?  There  Is  no  such  right  ape- 
clflcally  spelled  out  In  the  United  States  |aw, 
although  some  form  of  such  right  mayjbe 
read  Into  the  Meyer  and  Griswold  cases.  Tbe 
Griswold  case  also  suggests,  however,  t^t 
the  right  to  have  children  and  be  freq  of 
compulsory  sterilization  might  faU  In  the 
face  of  a  compelling,  subordinating  state 
Interest — such  as.  for  example?  The  PopiUa- 
tlon  Explosion?  Under  International  law^  by 
which  we  are  to  some  extent  bound,  there  Is 
a  specific  right  to  found  a  family,  but  xhe 
right  does  not  create  a  license  to  overproduce. 

The  United  Nations  Universal  Declaraljon 
erf  Human  Rights,  provides:  Men  and  woi^en 
of  ftill  age.  without  limitation  due  to  r^e, 
nationality,  or  religion,  have  the  right 
to  found  a  family. 

The  words  "without  limitation  due  to  r^e. 
nationality  or  religion"  were  added  to  the 
preliminary  drafts  of  Article  18  and  cam  be 
construed  to  mean  that  the  right  to  fouii(d  a 
family  Is  protected  only  against  llmltatlbns 
which  are  based  on  race,  nationality  or 're- 
ligion. Thus  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  comdul- 
sory  limitation  based  on  the  population  |ex- 
ploelon  would  be  In  harmony  with  Article 
16.  The  right  to  found  a  family  Included  at 
least  some  right  to  have  children.  Article  4 
of  the  1969  UN  Declaration  on  Social 
Progress  and  Development  states  that  "par- 
ents have  the  exclusive  right  to  deterrctlne 
freely  and  responsibly  the  number  and  sdac- 
Ing  of  thedr  children."  It  may  be  that  thelex- 
cluslve  right  applies  only  to  choices  nolj  to 
have  children;  but  In  any  event,  the  r^ht 
by  Its  terms  Is  limited  to  responsible  choicee. 
leaving  governments  power  to  control  Irre- 
sponsible reproduction.  I 

Although  the  right  to  raise  a  family  bas 
been  discussed  as  If  It  were  a  single,  unlljary 
right.  It  In  fact  Involves  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguishable rights.  There  Is  the  right  to  h»ve 
a  child.  For  a  couple  there  may  be  a  right 
to  have  a  child  etich.  There  may  be  9<)me 
right  for  a  couple  to  reproduce  Itself  with  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  At  one  time  there  may  hiave 
been  a  "right"  to  have  as  many  children  as  [de- 
sired. However,  denial  of  rights  to  everyjone 
else,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  right  to  replace  oneself  and  the  hl*ily 
questionable  right  to  claim,  through  excessive 
reproduction,  more  than  a  fair  and  edual 
share  of  the  world's  resources. 

Second,  does  a  fertilized  egg  or  a  fetus 
a  right  to  be  borne?  Since  existing  me 
of  contraception  are  subject  to  fallxire. 
effective  bdrth  control  program  today 
to  some  extent  rely  on  abwtlon.  It  Is 
erally  accepted  that  a  "human  being"  ha 
right  to  life.  It  Is  often  stated  that  hm^ian 
life  begins  at  conception.  The  statemfent 
rests  on  a  fundamental  error.  Human  Jlfe 
does  not  begin  at  conception  or  at  any  otfaer 
specific  time,  now  or  In  the  future.  SdentlBts, 
theologlazis  and  moralists  agree  on  one  point 
at  least :  human  life  doee  not  begin.  It  be^an. 
Since  the  moment  in  the  past  when  hui^an 
Ufe  began,  every  subsequent  human  cell  has 
been  merely  a  continuation  of  that  orlgj^ml 
human  life.  The  ovum  or  sperm  Is  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  ad\Ut;  the  embryj  a 
continuation  of  the  sperm  and  egg;  the  f^us 
a  continuation  of  the  embryo  and  so  foith. 


through  Infancy,  childhood,  adulthood  and 
finally  to  old  age.  In  all  societies  the  law  has 
given  different  rights  and  duties  to  different 
stages  of  human  Ufe.  The  child  Is  not  an 
adult,  nor  Is  the  fetus  a  child.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is:  at  what  stage  and  for  what  purpose 
do  we  wish  to  protect  the  ever  changing 
accumulations  of  hiiman  cells? 

A  nimiber  of  Jurisdictions  have  held  that  a 
quickened,  viable  fetus  Is  a  person  within 
'  the  meaning  of  wrongful  death  statutes. 
Other  Jurisdictions  have  held  that  the  un- 
born, fully  developed  and  viable  fetus  ca- 
pable of  living  apart  from  its  mother  is  not 
a  person  such  that  It  has  a  right  of  action 
for  personal  Injuries.  For  purposes  of  the 
14th  Amendment,  the  definition  of  "person" 
seema  to  exclude  protection  to  a  fetus  untU 
It  Is  live  bom,  has  Its  being  and  is  living 
Independently  of  Its  mother.  Thus  abortion 
Is  Constitutional  In  the  U.S.,  but  Infanticide 
clearly  is  not. 

Cases  sustaining  the  power  of  government 
to  outlaw  abortions  have  Interpreted  the 
anti-abortion  statutee  not  as  attempts  to 
protect  the  life  of  the  fetus,  but  rather  as 
attempts  to  safeguard  the  pregnant  woman 
against  what  used  to  be  a  very  dangeroxis 
abortion — a  right  not  to  be  forced  to  undergo 
compulsory  pregnancy. 

The  killing  at  a  fetus  In  utero  was  not,  at 
common  law,  murder. 

There  are  sound,  pragmatic  reasons  why 
live  birth  is  the  moment  In  time  at  which 
developing  human  cells  should  be  entitled  to 
protection.  Unlike  the  moment  of  fertiliza- 
tion or  quickening,  the  moment  of  birth  Is  a 
relatively  precise,  objectively  Identifiable 
event.  It  Is  the  point  in  time  from  which 
almost  all  other  legal  consequences  are  dated. 
rurthermore,  the  population  explosion  is  It- 
self a  most  compelling  reason  why  a  right  to 
live  should  not  at  this  time  In  history  be 
created  for  the  developing  fetvis. 

Third,  does  the  Federal  Government  have 
power  directly  to  control  reproduction.  Under 
Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  spending  for  purposes  promoting 
national,  ae  distinguished  from  merely  local, 
welfare.  Since  the  population  problem  Is 
clearly  a  national  and  global  problem. 
Congress  quite  cle«u-ly  has  p>ower  to  enact 
legislation  to  subsidize  population  related 
research  and  development;  to  iiay  for  family 
planning,  contraception,  abortion  and  ster- 
ilization. It  may  have  power  to  change  tax 
laws  to  provide  Incentives  for  the  exercise  of 
reproductive  responsibility;  and  even  to  pay 
direct  subsidies,  on  an  equal  basis,  to  women 
not  giving  birth  to  children.  Also  pursuant 
to  Section  8,  Congress  has  power  to  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce.  Commerce  is  the 
process  through  which  the  production,  dis- 
tribution and  consiimption  of  goods  and 
services  occurs.  Since  national  popiilatlon 
size  and  distribution  directly  Eiffects  the  total 
flow  of  goods  and  services,  papulation  com- 
position Is  a  proper  subject  for  federal  regu- 
lation. Birth  occurs  in  only  one  state,  but 
wholly  Intrastate  activities  may  be  federally 
regulated  If  they  have  an  impact  on  com- 
merce beyond  the  state's  boundaries.  Since 
Congress  clearly  can  regulate  local  production 
and  consumption  having  an  effect  on  Inter- 
state commerce,  there  should  be  no  bar  to 
regulation  of  reproduction.  People,  after  all, 
are  the  ultimate  producers,  distributors  and 
consumers.  In  addition  to  Welfare  and  Com- 
merce Clause  pwwers.  the  Congress  may  have 
very  broad  regulatory  powers  under  Section  5 
of  the  14th  Amendment.  There  Is  not  time 
here  to  develop  that  point,  but  It  may  prove 
to  be  the  solution  to  many  of  our  national 
problems. 

Fourth,  In  the  United  States,  what  limits 
if  any,  are  there  on  the  attempts  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  governments  might  make  to 
regulate  population  size?  There  are  three 
primary  constitutional  problems — due  proc- 
ess, equal  protection  and  church  and  state. 


Due  process  involves  balancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  against  the  needs  of 
the  state.  Although  there  are  those  who  do 
not  agree  that  the  population  explosion  is 
a  compeUlng,  subordinating  interest  such 
that  the  needs  of  the  state  outweigh  the 
interests  of  the  Individual,  the  weight  of  in- 
formed scientific  authority  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  the  population  problem  Is  in- 
deed critical.  A  continued  population  ex- 
plosion will  clearly  tip  the  balance  In  the 
direction  of  the  compelling,  snibordlaatlng 
state  Interest  which  would  Justify  compul- 
sory popiUatlon  control  programs.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  reasons  why  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  Immediately  to 
ameliorate  the  population  problem.  Those 
who  would  avoid  compulsion  tomorrow  must 
make  voluntarism  work  today. 

Nor  would  the  equal  protection  clause 
protect  Individual  rights  if  population  con- 
trol programs  were  applied  equally  to  all. 
Population  control  programs  which  tended 
to  operate  particularly  upon  certain  portions 
of  society  might  be  barred.  For  example,  ed- 
ucational programs  which  tend  to  Influence 
some  groups  more  than  others  could  raise 
equal  protection  problems.  The  same  is  true 
of  programs  relying  on  economic  Incentives 
or  disincentives.  In  assessing  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  equal  protection  principle,  the  test 
should  not  be  whether  a  particular  measure 
tends  to  reduce  birth  rates  more  In  some 
groups  than  In  others.  The  test  should  be 
whether  the  measure  tends  to  equalize  rates 
among  groups.  Thus  there  should  be  no  equal 
protection  problem  merely  because  high- 
birth-rate  groups  are  required  to  lower  their 
reproduction  to  the  same  level  required  of 
low-birth-rate  groups.  Elimination  of  exist- 
ing abuses  of  the  right  responsibly  to  re- 
produce ought  not  to  be  considered  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection.  Thus  a  simple  law 
limiting  each  woman  to  two  children,  al- 
though It  might  not  be  adequate  to  solve 
the  poptUatlon  problem,  would  be  xmlikely  to 
encounter  serious  constitutional  impedi- 
ments. 

It  .seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  poses  no  bar  to 
population  control  measures.  The  Mormons 
argued,  unsuccessfully,  that  their  religion 
required  that  they  be  permitted  to  have 
more  than  one  wife.  Considering  the  threat 
posed  by  overpopulation,  religious  convic- 
tions would  probably  not  pose  a  bar  to  com- 
pulsory   programs. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  excessive  population  pressures  in 
the  United  States,  strikingly  exemplified  in 
Calltornla,  are  cavislng  or  exacerbating  our 
most  serious  social  problems.  We  must  get 
on  Immediately  with  the  business  of  per- 
suading all  our  people  voluntarily  to  curtail 
family  size.  If  we  are  unsuccessful  In  this 
attempt — If  we  delay  too  long,  individual 
freedom  to  choose  family  size  will  have  to 
be  curtailed.  As  a  strong  proponent  of  In- 
dividual freedom  who  is  deeply  committed 
to  most  of  the  generally  accepted  social  val- 
ues of  this  nation.  I  can  only  caution  you 
that  the  presently  generally  accepted  view 
that  a  person  has  an  absolute  right  to  have 
as  many  children  as  he  wants,  must  be 
changed — hopefully  by  voluntary  action,  but 
if  not.  then  by  compulsory  governmental 
programs.  Either  that  particular  right  must 
be  curtailed  or  all  other  rights,  our  other 
values,  our  culture  and  perhaps  our  species 
Itself  will  be  curtailed — and  perhaps  elimi- 
nated. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Kincsley  Davis 
introdcction 
During  the  1970  Session  of  the  California 
Legislature,  Speaker  Bob  Monagan  appointed 
a  Select  Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity to  conduct  an  overview  of  the  state's  en- 
vironmental problems  and  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate legislative  action.  The  Committee 
completed   its  charge   and  In  March,   1970, 
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forwarded  to  the  Speaker  a  comprehensive 
report  which  identified  a  number  of  major 
^vlronmental  problems  and  recommended 
I  wide  range  of  actions  In  response  to  them. 
The  committee's  report  emphasized  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  continued,  uncontroUed  pop- 
ulation growth  and  distribution  on  the  re- 
^".^  bSe  and  the  quality  of  life  In  Calif  or- 
nia  In  order  to  obtain  additional  Infonna- 
tion  on  state  population  problems  and  to 
determine  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Legis- 
lature in  this  critical  policy  area,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Assembly 
science  and  Technology  Advisory  CouncU 
•study  and  formulate  recommendaUons  re- 
garding a  state  population  policy  for  future 
legislative  action." 

In  AprU.  1970,  the  Assembly  Science  Coun- 
cil formally  established  a  Panel  on  PopiUa- 
Uon  Growth  and  DUtrlbutlon  to  respond  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly  Select 
Committee.  Dr.  Klngsley  Davis,  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  and  a  demographer  of  Inter- 
national repute,  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Panel. 

The  Population  Panel  first  consulted  with 
a  number  of  demographers,  sociologists  and 
others  in  California  who  have  a  special 
knowledge  of  population  problems.  The 
Panel  quickly  discovered  that  while  a  great 
deal  of  research  was  underway  in  academic 
and  private  research  Institutions  within  the 
state  these  studies  were  almost  entirely  di- 
rected to  national  and  foreign  population 
problems  and  trends.  There  were  surprising 
gaDs  in  basic  knowledge  on  state  problems 
such  as  migration,  fertUlty  and  the  pressures 
of  population  on  resources. 

After  reviewing  the  available  background 
material,  the  Panel  Identified  a  number  of 
subject  areas  where  additional  study  and 
analysis  were  necessary  In  order  to  provide 
insights  Into  state  popiUatlon  problems  and 
to  suggest  approaches  to  their  solution.  Pop- 
ulation and  environmental  experts  were 
asked  to  prepare  research  papers  directed  to 
topics  which  the  Panel  considered  to  be  of 
high  priority. 

To  focus  attention  on  state  population 
problems,  and  the  need  for  additional  re- 
search and  Information,  the  Science  Coun- 
cil's Panel  sponsored  a  Symposium  on  State 
Population  Problems  and  Policy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  In  early  1971. 
The  symposium  also  served  to  elicit  from  the 
Invited  participants,  all  of  whom  were 
knowledgeable  and  Interested  In  the  subject 
of  California's  population,  and  evaluation 
of  the  research  papers  which  the  Panel  had 
oonunlssloned. 

In  developing  the  background  material, 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this 
report,  the  Science  Council's  Panel  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  Distribution  has  drawn 
In  large  part  on  the  research  papers  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  population  symposium. 

BACKGROtTND 

Why  a  State  population  policy? 
Formulation  of  population  policy  Is  not 
a  simple  task.  First.  p<^ulatlon  policy  Is  not 
an  end  In  Itself;  It  Is  meaningful  only  as  a 
way  of  achieving  explicit  social,  economic  or 
environmental  goals.  California  has  no  de- 
liberate or  officially  accepted  policy  objectives 
relating  to  fundamental  aspects  of  growth 
such  as  urban  expansion,  resource  allocation 
or  population  dispersion.  Secondly.  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  no  precedents  to 
guide  state  decision  makers  on  population 
policy.  As  the  Interim  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  points  out,  "De- 
spite the  pervasive  Impact  of  population 
growth  on  every  facet  of  American  life,  the 
United  States  has  never  developed  a  de- 
liberate policy  on  the  subject."  It  is  also 
true  that  major  forces  shaping  statewide 
population  growth  and  distribution — eco- 
nomic expansion,  in-mlgratlon  and  family 
•Ize — ^have  not  traditionally  been  the  sub- 


ject of  direct  Intervention  by  state  govern- 
ment. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  State  government 
to  take  action  constitutes.  In  Itself,  a  popu- 
lation policy.  It  commits  the  state  to  accept- 
ing present  growth  trends  as  the  basis  for 
determining  futtire  requirements  for  public 
facilities  and  services.  Further,  because  this 
course  Is  not  founded  on  any  conscious  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  total  costs  of  growth 
and  to  evaluate  alternatives,  the  state  Is 
forced  to  react  to  crises  as  the  problems  of 
growth  accelerate  and  become  apparent.  The 
acute  situation  In  health  care,  welfare  and 
education  In  California,  while  not  entirely 
attributable  to  popiilatlon  growth.  Is  cer- 
tainly seriously  worsened  by  a  lack  of  specific 
pop\ilation  objectives. 

If  past  population  trends  continue,  Cali- 
fornia, In  the  year  1990,  will  have  about  40 
million  residents — over  20%  of  the  projected 
U.S.  population.  While  most  i)eople  doubt 
that  this  growth  rate  will  be  sustained,  we 
have  no  explicit  public  policies  or  programs 
which  would  prevent  It.  nor  do  we  have  the 
Information  available  to  comprehend  the  Im- 
plications of  this  growth.  For  example,  what 
kinds  and  magnitudes  of  public  costs  are 
Involved?  How  does  the  projected  growth 
translate  Into  education,  health  and  welfare 
costs,  new  roads,  hoiislng  and  other  public 
facilities?  How  will  we  dispose  of  the  wastes 
generated  by  twice  the  number  of  oui  pres- 
ent population?  How  many  new  jobs  will  be 
required  and  how  much  new  tax  revenue  will 
be  generated?  Most  important  of  all,  what 
kind  of  California  wlU  we  have  If  this  dismal 
prediction  becomes  reality?  What  will  life  be 
Uke  In  our  cities — ^how  much  of  our  coast- 
line will  be  undeveloped  and  accessible  to 
the  public;  how  crowded  will  our  parks  and 
wilderness  areas  be?  We  do  not  have  the 
answers  and,  unfortunately,  the  questions 
are  not  being  posed  In  these  terms.  Our 
planning  has  been  simply  a  shaky  accom- 
modation to  what  seems  Inevitable  and  It 
promises  only  "more  of  the  same." 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  popula- 
tion changes  are  not  uncontrollable— they 
are  the  product  of  human  decisions,  and 
those  decisions,  Uke  others,  can  be  infiu- 
enced  by  altering  the  circumstances  and 
Incentives  that  govern  them.  Moreover,  state 
government,  through  Its  direct  programs  and 
actions  plays  a  large  role  In  Influencing  the 
magnitude  and  character  of  California's 
population  growth.  The  delivery  of  water  to 
Southern  California  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  massive  State  Water  Project  has 
profoundly  shaped  the  growth  of  that  region. 
California  has  also  constructed  the  most 
extensive  freeway-expressway  system  In  the 
nation  and  has  thus  made  possible  the  low 
density,  suburban  pattern  of  development 
which  characterizes  our  metropolitan  re- 
gions. In  more  subtle  fashion,  state  Income 
tax  laws,  marriage  laws  and  other  actions  are 
"pro-natallst"  In  that  they  tend  to  support 
and  subsidize  larger  families.  TTiere  Is,  In 
addition,  the  persistent  notion  pervading 
state  policy  and  programs  that  conttnued 
population  growth  and  development  Is  nec- 
essary to  s\istaln  economic  stability  and  to 
ensure  a  continued  source  of  revenue  for 
governmental  services.  As  the  consequences 
of  these  policies  are  examined,  It  should  be 
possible  for  state  government  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  consciously  change  present 
patterns  which  are  Judged  to  be  undesira- 
ble In  terms  of  long-term  social  and  environ- 
mental goals.  HopefuUy,  too,  the  state  can 
have  an  Influence  on  federal  policies  and 
actions  which  affect  California's  population. 
Magnitude  and  character  of  California's 

population  growth 
Since  1860.  Callfomla  has  experienced  the 
fastest  population  growth  ol  any  state,  and 
Is  now  the  most  populous  state  In  the  na- 
tion. The  present  population  of  over  20  mU- 
llon  constitutes  almost  10%  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  continental  United  States.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  state's  growth  Is  the 


result  of  In-mlgratlon,  and  in  terms  of  dis- 
tance and  movement  of  people,  Callfomla 
has  been  the  focal  point  for  the  greatest 
migration  in  human  history. 

At  present,  migration  into  the  state  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  wane.  However,  the  abso- 
lute number  of  migrants  entering  and  leav- 
ing annually  appears  to  be  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  short-term  change  and  migration 
should  certainly  be  considered  as  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  assessing  future  population 
growth.  For  example.  It  was  found  that  the 
percentage  of  foreign  immigrants  specifying 
California  as  their  Intended  state  of  resi- 
dence has  Increased  from  about  8  percent  to 
over  20  percent,  making  Callfomla  a  close 
second  to  New  York. 

Despite  apparent  widespread  use  of  Im- 
proved methods  of  birth  control,  natural  In- 
crease In  Oallfomla  continues  to  rise,  and 
will  very  probably  contribute  an  additional 
190,000  persons  to  the  state's  population  in 
1971.  The  state  is  particularly  affected  by  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  young  women 
now  entering  chUd  bearing  age. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  California's  popula- 
tion could  well  double  In  the  next  twenty 
years.  If,  as  many  argue,  this  Is  an  extremely 
high  projection,  what  is  the  lowest  figure  we 
might  conceivably  achieve?  Zero  Population 
Growth  (ZPO)  is  currently  the  stated  goal 
of  a  number  of  private  population  planning 
and  conservation  groups.  This  describes  a 
condition  In  which  the  population  simply  re- 
places itself  because  births  and  deaths  are  In 
equilibrium.  It  Is  contended  that  ZPG  should 
be  accepted  by  government  as  an  otBcial  goal, 
since  only  In  this  manner  can  we  conserve 
vital  natural  resources  and  provide  for  aU 
residents  of  the  state  and  nation,  a  full  range 
of  opportimlties  and  a  healthful  living  en- 
vironment. If  California  were  to  attempt  to 
achieve  this  objective,  what  would  be  re- 
quired and  what  are  the  Uk^y  results  in 
terms  of  population  growth  by  1990? 

Assuming  that  all  migration  into  Call- 
fomla coiUd  be  stopped  Inunedlately,  and 
that  through  a  variety  of  means,  simple  re- 
placement of  population  could  be  reached 
by  1985,  the  state.  In  1990,  would  stlU  have 
Increased  by  1.6  mlUlon  people.  Based  upon 
present  pubUc  poUcy,  natural  Increase  and 
a  steady  declining  death  rate,  Oallfomla  is 
much  more  likely  to  reach  the  40  mUllon 
flgiire  by  1900  than  to  achieve  zero  popula- 
tion grrowth. 

There  are  other  Important  characteristics 
of  Oallfomla's  population  which  are  equal- 
ly, If  not  more.  Important  than  sheer  num- 
bers. 

Oallfomla  Is  the  moet  urban  state  In  the 
nation  with  90.9  percent  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation residing  In  urban  areas.  The  extent 
of  urbanization  Is  even  more  pronoimced 
since  over  eighty  percent  of  the  state's  pop- 
ulation Is  concentrated  In  two  metropoU- 
tan — or  "megalopolltan"  regions  of  the 
state:  one  centered  In  San  J?Vanci9co  and  the 
other  In  Los  Angeles.  AU  evidence  Indicates 
that  future  population  growth  will  continue 
to  gravitate  toward  these  areas. 

Blacks  and  other  non-whites  account  for 
an  increasing  proportion  of  central  city  pop- 
ulation and  future  concentration  of  non- 
white  population  In  Callfomla  will  very  like- 
ly continue  In  this  pattern.  At  the  same  time, 
employment  decentralization  will  probably 
lead  to  further  decline  of  the  central  cities, 
with  fewer  Job  opportunities  and  an  In- 
creased commuting  time  for  ethnic  popu- 
lations. 

Oallfomla  has  been  no  more  successful 
than  other  states  In  dealing  with  the  "ur- 
ban crisis."  The  recent  history  of  urbaniza- 
tion In  the  state  has  been  characterised  by 
the  decline  of  rural  areas,  deterioration  of 
central  core  areas  and  sprawling  growth  In 
suburban  areas.  Also  It  has  been  a  period  of 
crisis  In  race  relations,  alienation  of  youth, 
environmental  pollution,  proliferation  of 
governmental  units,  high  taxes,  high  spend- 
ing and  tremendous  building  and  devrtop- 
menit  activity.   Because  of   OaUfomla's   ex- 
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traordlQarlly  hl^h  i«te  of  urbaAlza/tlon  and 
population  concentration,  the  envlron«ien- 
tal,  economic  and  social  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  and  very  likely,  a^  ac- 
oeleratlng  rates. 

A  constellation  at  other  problems  revtilves 
around  patterns  of  consumption  and  th9  Im- 
pact of  populatloin  growth  on  Callfomia%  re- 
sources and  overall  environmental  qualify. 

In  1969.  the  personal  Income  of  Calif  prol- 
ans averaged  16  percent  higher  than  th>t  of 
the  nation  at  large.  This  increased  stanidard 
of  living  Is  associated  with  an  exceptlotially 
high  level  of  consumption.  Between  19601  and 
1969,  the  number  of  registered  motoiS  ve- 
hicles rose  from  4.6  to  11.6  million — aa  in- 
crease of  151  percent.  IXulng  the  same  p^od, 
the  rate  of  population  growth  was  02%. 
While  our  population  is  currently  incre^lng 
at  slightly  over  one  percent,  the  volume  of 
our  solid  wastes  Is  growing  at  the  rate  oi  five 
percent  annually,  and  our  consumptlcii  of 
electric  power  at  over  seven  peaxent.         i 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  life  style  of  Callf^rnl- 
ans,  and  their  demands  for  goods  and  Serv- 
ices win  continue  to  strain  the  resources  of 
the  state  even  If  growth  were  drastlcallf  re- 
duced. And  as  congestion  becomes  greaqer,  a 
higher  and  higher  proportion  of  Incomei  will 
have  to  be  expended  simply  to  avoid  or  miti- 
gate the  nulsancee,  poisons  and  excresoecices 
of  more  and  more  people  consuming  (nore 
and  more  goods  within  the  confines  oU  the 
same  space  and  basic  resources.  ! 

California  has  peculiar  character^tics 
which  most  advanced  societies  do  not.  iFhaa 
very  rapid  population  growth,  which  mjiltl- 
plies  and  exacerbates  its  problems  beyond 
those  normally  being  experienced  in  the  most 
highly  developed  areas  of  the  world.  In  j(um- 
mary,  CalUomla  has  an  vmderdeveloped  rate 
of  population  growth  and  a  highly  develf>ped 
economy.  As  a  rMntt.  the  problems  that  are 
turning  up  are  those  that  no  country  or  state 
has  experienced  before. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  a 
time  when  we  are  devoting  enormous  ef- 
fort to  winding  down  the  war  in  Soith- 
east  Asia,  returning  our  POW's,  builjing 
a  defense  for  future  peace,  trying  to 
strengthen  our  faltering  economy,  niet- 
ing  the  Nation's  health,  housing,  edica- 
tloa,  senior  citizens,  crime  and  ^rug 
problems,  I  fear  we  may  be  paying  i  too 
little — far  too  little — attention  to  a  bjoad 
segment  of  our  society  who  have  a  jjust 
and  abiding  claim  on  attention — our  tfet- 
erans.  | 

I  am  deeply  and  very  personally  don- 
cemed  that  we  seem  to  be  forgetting, our 
veterans,  these  men  and  women  who  have 
disrupted  their  lives,  suffered  economic 
setback,  personal  injury  and  great  liuf 
fering  to  serve  their  Nation.  We  seei^  to 
be  forgetting  the  wives,  children,  jand 
families  of  those  who  have  died  in 
service  of  their  Nation. 

Frankly,  I  was  shocked,   and  I 
think  of  no  other  word  to  properly 
press  my  views,  when  I  found  that 

Congress  was  being  presented  by  the 

ministration  a  veterans  program  whjch: 

Reduces  veterans  hospital  care: 

OflTers   little   assistance    to   retun^ng 
veterans  in  seeking  jobs,  education, 
other  things  necessary  to  get  resta^'ted 
in  civilian  life;  j 

Cuts  vitally  needed  funds  for  the  piop- 
er  functioning  of  VA  oflSces  which  are 
currently  faced  with  an  ever-increa<  ling 
workload; 

Fails  to  take  into  account  many  ptofo- 
lems  faced  by  veterans  such  as,  for  extm- 
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ple,  a  proper  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  many  thousands  of  veterans  who  are 
being  forced  to  return  to  civilian  life 
bearing  with  them  a  drug  habit  they 
acquired  while  In  service. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned about  doing  more  for  veterans. 
I  have  been  heartened  by  the  number  of 
bills  introduced  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  designed  to  remedy  the  short- 
comings In  our  veterans  programs. 

I  have  my  program  for  veterans  which 
I  want  to  set  forth. 

BEALTH    Airo    HOSPrrAL    CAKE 

At  a  time  when  the  needs  for  hospital 
care  of  veterans  is  increasing,  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  fimds  which,  al- 
though somewhat  greater  than  last  year, 
will,  because  of  pay  increases  and  the 
inflationary  costs  of  medical  care,  mean 
a  cut  in  veterans  medic«d  care.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  these  proposed  funds 
wiljl  result  in  reducing  the  nimiber  of 
patients  who  can  be  cared  for  in  VA  hos- 
pitals by  6,000  to  7,000  per  day. 

There  are  approximately  170  VA  hos- 
pitals. Only  seven  of  these  would  have 
increases.  The  other  163  would  have  re- 
ductions, an  average  of  more  than  40 
patients  per  hospital. 

This  reduction  is  equivalent  to  the  clos- 
ing of  nearly  ten  700-bed  hospitals.  If 
these  reductions  are  continued  year  after 
year  it  will  mean  the  closing  o(f  one-half 
of  our  VA  hospitals  in  a  very  few  years. 
We  will  arrive  at  the  situation  where 
many  eligible  veterans  are  unable  to  se- 
cure hospital  care  and  those  who  are 
accepted  will  find  the  only  space  avail- 
able Is  in  a  hospitajl  far  from  their  home, 
far  from  their  wives  and  children,  far 
from  their  families  and  loved  ones. 

These  cuts,  some  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  wounded  in  Southeast  Asia 
continues  great  in  number,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  vetersms  of  World  War  U  and 
Korea  are  reaching  the  age  when  they 
require  increasing  medical  care. 

We  caimot  stand  idly  by.  I  annoimce 
now  that  when  the  Senate  considers  the 
funds  for  the  VA  hospital  program,  I  am 
going  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
bring  the  level  of  funding  to  a  point 
where  we  can  assure  adequate  and  ex- 
pert care  for  those  who  have  faithfully 
served  their  Nation. 

I  annoimce  further  that  I  am  going  to 
support  many  provisions  of  bills  such  as 
H.R.  37,  introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
which  are  designed  to  improve  veterans 
hospital  care. 

JOBS    FOR    VETERANS 

The  average  unemployment  in  the  Na- 
tion today  is  6  percent — the  average  un- 
employment for  Vietnam  veterans  is  12 
percent — twice  the  national  average. 
This  is  a  most  disturbing  fact. 

We  have  taken  these  men  from  their 
homes,  from  their  families,  from  their 
friends  and  asked  them  to  serve  their 
Nation.  Then  when  they  return  after 
service  they  find  that  they  are  without  a 
job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  to  insert  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Eagle  of  Claremont,  N.H.,  which 
discusses  this  very  problem  with  clarity 
and  understanding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Jobs  for  Veterans 

What  are  the  Job  prospects  for  returning 
veterans  in  1971? 

This  question  is  asked — and  answered— 
In  an  article  by  James  K.  Anderson  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  V.P.W.  Magazine.  With 
the  permission  of  Donald  G.  Larson,  editorial 
director,  we're  privileged  to  reprint  excerpts 
from  the  magazine  article  as  today's  guest 
column  on  the  topic  of  "Jobs  for  Veterans." 

This  is  a  major  question,  author  Anderson 
writes,  facing  young  men  as  they  return  to 
civilian  lUe  and  one  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  going  to  be  wrestling  with  few 
many  months  to  come. 

Out  of  the  27  million  living  veterans,  al- 
most 4,100,000  are  from  the  Vietnam  Era. 
This  means  that  they  are  younger — their 
average  age  is  25.3,  compared  with  44.4  for 
all  veterans — and  many  this  year  will  be 
entering  the  Job  market  for  the  first  thne. 

Heightening  the  problem  of  veteran  em- 
ployment Is  the  expected  higher  discharge 
rate  in  1971,  accompanying  Increased  troop 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam. 

In  recent  years,  separations  from  the  serv- 
ice have  added  approximately  a  million  men 
a  year  to  the  nation's  Job  force.  The  num- 
ber of  returning  veterans  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  100,000  a  year  since  1965  .  .  . 

SHORT  -termers 

Of  the  more  than  a  million  veterans  re- 
turning to  their  homes  each  year,  at  least 
950,000  of  them  are  short-termers  with  two 
to  four  years'  service,  50,000  Junior  officers 
completing  tours  of  duty,  65,000  career  men 
with  20  or  more  years  of  service,  and  120,000 
members  of  minority  groups. 

Experience  since  1964,  the  beginning  of  the 
Vietnam  BYa,  has  shown  that  a  fourth  of 
those  being  discharged  will  return  to  school, 
but  the  balance  will  seek  work  immediately 
— and  not  where  they  were  employed  when 
they  went  into  service. 

A  factor  enhancing  the  employabUity  of 
recently  discharged  veterans  is  their  military 
training.  For  Instance,  80  per  cent  of  the 
former  enlisted  men  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
ex-offlcers  have  acquired  skills  in  the  serv- 
ice that  can  be  utilized  in  civilian  work. 
These  involve  enigneering,  technical  trades 
and  administration  .  .  . 

Educationally  and  therefore  Jobwlse  the 
Vietnam  veteran  is  In  a  somewhat  more  ad- 
vantag^us  position  than  his  World  War  n 
or  Korean  War  counterpart. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have 
served  since  Aug.  4,  1964,  were  high  school 
graduates  when  they  entered  service,  com- 
pared with  54  per  cent  of  World  War  II 
veterans  and  56  per  cent  of  those  serving 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  War. 

Further,  the  percentage  of  veterans  from 
Vietnam  with  high  school  diplomas  Is  in- 
creasing .  .  . 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Realization  that  better  Jobs  and  more 
education  go  hand  in  hand  has  sent  817,000 
Into  VA  training  programs,  as  of  last  sum- 
mer, for  an  Increase  of  35  per  cent  over  a 
compsirable  period  last  year.  .  .  .  Nearly  60 
per  cent  of  the  817,000  are  in  colleges. 

As  the  Nixon  Administration  noted,  this 
year  will  be  a  difficult  one  for  veterans  who 
are  coming  home  looking  lor  work.  Here's  a 
direct  Administration  quote  setting  forth  the 
situation  as  seen  in  Washington: 

"This  is  a  crucial  period  for  the  veteran, 
especially  for  those  returning  to  areas  of 
Increasing  competition  for  good  Jobs. 

"With  the  present  economic  situation  cor- 
responding with  the  Increase  in  the  number 
of  returning  servicemen,  we  are  witnessing  a 
steady  rise  In  unemployment  among  veterans, 
especially  among  younger  enlisted  men  from 
the  Vietnam  Era. 

"Many  more  find  themselves  under-utlllMd 
and  under-employed." 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  supporting  a 
three-pronged  program  for  jobs  for  vet- 
erans. 

First,  to  provide  better  education  for 
veterans  who  need  such  training  to  better 
secure  employment.  I  will  discuss  this  in 
more  detail  in  that  part  of  my  program 
dealing  with  education  for  veterans. 

Second,  I  am  going  to  seek  increased 
funds  for  VA  oflBces  to  enable  them  to 
give  the  kind  of  assistance  veterans  need 
to  receive  their  proper  benefits  and  aid 
them  in  securing  jobs.  Although  the 
budget  for  VA  will  provide  257  new  per- 
sonnel in  VA  oCaces,  this  increase  in  per- 
sonnel falls  far  short  of  handling  the  in- 
creased workload  existing  in  VA  offices 
around  the  country. 

Third,  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  same  im- 
employment  assistance  for  the  new  vet- 
erans of  today  that  we  gave  to  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  Korea.  This 
legislation,  S.  1741,  would  extend  to  52 
weeks  a  veteran's  entitlement  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  increase  the 
weekly  benefits  from  the  current  national 
average  of  $52.15  to  $75. 

During  last  year  nearly  450,000  vet- 
erans filed  imemployment  compensation 
claims.  This  was  a  40-percent  increase 
over  1969.  New  claims  are  being  filed  at 
the  rate  of  40,000  a  month  at  a  time  when 
the  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
placements  of  veterans  are  declining. 

I  have  personally  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  help  with  veterans  housing.  This 
ball,  S.  1213,  would  accomplish  a  double 
purpose.  First,  it  would  make  up  to  $5 
billion  of  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance fund  for  first  mortgage  loan 
guarantees  to  provide  increased  housing 
credit  for  veterans.  In  a  tight  money 
market  the  veterans  need  this  housing 
assistance. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  also  bene- 
fit the  national  service  life  insurance 
fund  by  adding  to  it  the  income  from 
the  mortgage  repayments.  This  would 
provide  a  higher  yield  to  veterans  who 
hold  NSLI  policies. 

Another  program  I  am  sponsoring  is 
legislation,  S.  925,  to  provide  mortgage 
protection  life  insurance  for  service- 
comiected  disabled  veterans  who  have 
received  grants  for  specially  adapted 
housing.  There  are  nearly  10,000  para- 
plegic, blind,  and  other  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  serious  difficulty 
obtaining  mortgage  protection  from  com- 
mercial sources.  This  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  these  most  deserving  veterans 
to  obtain  up  to  $30,000  of  mortgage  pro- 
tection. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
acted  on  its  version  of  this  program.  I 
hope  Senate  action  will  come  soon. 

EDUCATION  FOR  VETERANS 

I  am  joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  S. 
740  which  is  designed  primarily  to  assist 
low-income  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  in  securing  the  education 
they  need  to  compete  in  the  increasingly 
teclinical  and  complex  world  in  which  we 
live  today.  This  bill  would  also  be  of 
assistance  to  other  collegiate  veterans, 
especially  those  with  families  to  support 
and  other  economic  burdens  to  bear. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  authorization  of  advance  pay- 


ments of  educational  assistance  allow- 
tinces  covering  prepayment  of  fees  and 
tuition,  costs  of  books  and  supplies,  and 
living  expenses  for  the  veteran  and  de- 
pendents during  the  early  months  of  this 
school  program. 

Of  course.  In  theory,  under  existing 
programs  veterans  entering  school  should 
receive  these  payments  at  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  But  the  request  for  funds 
come  to  the  VA  in  large  numbers  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  Despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  VA  to  handle  the  vast  nimi- 
ber of  requests  for  funds,  studies  by  the 
Congress  and  veterans  organizations  have 
shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  Is 
weeks  before  the  first  payments  are 
forthcoming.  The  veteran,  without  ade- 
quate capital  often  finds  it  impossible  to 
enter  school  because  he  does  not  have  the 
finances  to  tide  himself  over  until  the 
first  VA  check  arrives. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide 
assistance  to  veterans  who  are  pursuing 
on  a  full-time  basis  a  course  of  voca- 
tional rehabUitation.  These  would  be 
p>ald  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
assist  the  VA  in  helping  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  process  the  applica- 
tions for  educational  assistance.  These 
veterans  could  also  be  paid  by  the  VA  to 
perform  other  duties.  This  income  could 
be  of  enormous  assistance  to  these  vet- 
erans who,  in  most  cases,  can  well  use 
this  income  supplement. 

I  am  also  exploring  with  great  care  the 
question  of  whether  other  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  meets  the  needs 
of  those  returning  from  service  today.  We 
have  steadily  increased  such  assistance  in 
recent  years,  but  whether  in  face  of  infla- 
tion in  our  economy,  higher  tuition  fees 
for  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
economic  problems  facing  veterans  today 
is  suflicient,  is  a  matter  which  calls  for 
continual  study  and  possible  action.  I 
am  prep>ared  to  act  if  the  need  becomes 
clear. 

DRUGS    AND    VETERANS 

All  Americans  are  deeply  alarmed  by 
the  reports  of  increasing  use  of  drugs  by 
those  in  military  service.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  some  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  miUtary  to  try  to  help  meet  this 
problem.  I  recently  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  some  of  this  effort  at  a  relmbilita- 
tion  center  In  Port  Bragg,  N.C.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
informal  report  (press  release)  I  issued 
at  the  time  of  my  trip  to  Fort  Bragg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Informal  Report 

Washington,  D.C. — A  greatly  stepped-up 
drug  rehabilitation  effort  Is  needed  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  according  to  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre  (D-N.H.)  who  recently  returned 
from  a  brdeflxig  on  the  subject  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina. 

Mclntyre  visited  Fort  Bragg  to  look  Into 
"Operation  Awareness,"  an  experimental  drug 
rehabilitation  center  operated  on  a  volunteer 
basis  by  the  enlisted  men  and  officers  of  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division. 

"In  the  briefings  I  learned  that  half  of  the 
soldiers  In  a  sp>eclal  survey  ownpleted  re- 
cently admitted  they  had  used  some  form  of 
Illegal  drugs  while  in  the  Army,"  Mclntyre 
said,  "and  that  ranged  anywhere  from  occa- 
sional use  of  marijuana  to  rather  regular  in- 
jections of  heroin." 


Mclntyre  was  Informed  that  the  most 
prevalent  drug  used  was  marijuana,  but  was 
told  there  has  been  a  disturbing  rise  In  the 
tise  of  heroin  In  the  last  few  years. 

Mclntyre  said  he  was  told  that  Ton  Bragg 
has  taken  the  first  important  step  In  com- 
Imtlng  narcotics  use  by  stepping  up  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  the  pushers. 

"Port  Bragg  officials  have  negotiated  agree- 
ments with  the  police  In  the  surrounding 
oommunltlee  which  allow  them  to  cooperate 
fully  and  efficiently  In  cracking  down  on  the 
criminals  who  supply  drugs  to  these  soldiers," 
the  Senator  said. 

"In  about  half  the  cases,"  Mclntyre  as- 
serted, "the  men  who  are  experimenting 
with  drugs  were  using  them  even  before  they 
Joined  the  Army,  but  In  the  other  half  they 
first  came  into  contact  with  illegal  drugs 
while  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mclntyre  said  Army  experts  feel  at  least 
some  of  the  drug  use  can  be  directly  related 
to  the  pressures  of  combat  In  Vietnam  and 
the  easy  availability  of  all  kinds  of  drugs 
there. 

"But,"  Mclntyre  saJd,  "there's  also  a  prob- 
lem back  at  home.  That  same  peer  group 
pressure  which  once  forced  soldiers  to  drink 
Is  today  forcing  some  young  soldiers  to 
experiment  with  drugs,  and  I  don't  think  I 
have  to  remind  anyone  how  strong  that  kind 
of  pressure  can  be  on  the  young  soldier,  per- 
baf>6  away  from  home  for  the  first  time." 

Mclntyre  said  that  In  the  past  the  Army 
has  sought  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem 
by  discharging  offenders  with  a  leas  than 
honorable  discharge. 

"The  obvious  problem  with  this,"  the 
Senator  said.  "Is  that  It  is  Impossible  for  a 
soldier  to  seek  help  for  his  problem  without 
admitting  to  an  offense  that  would  end  his 
Army  career." 

To  get  around  that  problem,  Mclntyre  re- 
ports the  Army  is  now  experimenting  with 
the  idea  of  granting  amnesty  to  any  soldier 
who  voluntarily  seeks  help  with  his  drtig 
problem.  Combined  with  this,  programs 
like  "Operation  Awareness"  at  Fort  Bragg 
offer  such  soldiers  all  the  ootinseUng  and 
medical  treatment  they  require  with  the 
aim  of  solving  their  drug  problem  and  re- 
turning them  to  active  duty. 

Mclntyre  pointed  out  that  the  Fort  Bragg 
rehabilitation  center  operates  much  the  same 
as  the  Odyssey  Hoiase  project  now  planned 
for  New  Hampshire's  seacoast  region. 

"Programs  like  'Operation  Awareness'  are 
a  good  start  in  solving  this  problem,"  Mc- 
lntyre said.  "Such  programs  in  the  Army 
can  get  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  by  educat- 
ing the  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  drug  problem.  These  projects 
also  work  sensibly  toward  rehabilitation  and 
the  return  to  normal,  productive  lives  of 
the  young  men  who  have  developed  a  drug 
problem  while  serving  their  country. 

"Another  way  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
proWem  Is  to  attack  the  source  of  these 
drugs,"  Mclntyre  said.  "That  Is  why  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  In  the  Senate  that 
would  deny  foreign  aid  to  countries  who  re- 
fuse to  help  us  crack  down  on  the  smuggling 
of  narcotics  into  the  United  States.  That's 
a  pretty  harsh  measure — and  it's  meant  to 
be.  We  simply  must  stop  the  Illegal  entry 
of  drugs  into  this  country." 

Mclntyre  says  he  has  strongly  urged  the 
Army  to  step  up  Its  new  policies  In  the  drug 
rehabilitation  field. 

"What  we  must  realize  above  all  Is  that 
we  are  dealing  with  young  men — some  of 
them  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war — ^who  are 
serving  our  country.  We  owe  them  every  ef- 
fort we  can  make  to  help  them  overcome 
a  drug  problem." 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  I  am  pleased  that 
various  programs  are  being  developed  in 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  the  military  service.  I  will  support 
msiny  of  these  proposals  just  as  I  am 
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supporting  the  kind  of  rehabilitatioiilef- 
fort  that  has  been  undertaken  at  Ifort 
Bragg. 

But,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  p 
lem  which  exists  with  the  military 
exists  among  veterans,  many  of  w 
acquired  drug  addiction  while  in  ser 
They  need  help. 

I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  as  m 
as  70  percent  of  recent  discharges 
some  drug  problems.  There  have 
reports  from  Southesist  Asia  that 
many  as  15  percent  of  our  troop 
Southeast  Asia  have  heroin  addic 
This  addiction  has  come  from  high- 
quality  heroin  which  is  more  addictive 
than  much  of  the  heroin  in  this  coui^try 
and  the  habit  stays  with  the  addictlfor 
a  much  longer  period  and  would  ^r- 
tainly  extend  into  private  life  after Jdis- 
charge  from  the  service.  If  the  flgiire  of 
15  percent  is  accurate  this  coiild  iqean 
as  many  as  40,000  "hooked"  on  heroiii. 

The  VA  now  has  five  drug  centers  open 
to  help  veterans.  Another  25  clinics  [are 
proposed  during  the  next  year  for  a  tbtal 
of  30  clinics  by  July  of  1972.  This  m 
of  drug  centers  is  much  too  few. 
only  30  centers  open  a  veteran  in 
Eiigland  having  drug  problems  may  , 
to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  secure]  the 
help  from  such  a  clinic  and  this  rejally 
does  him  little  good.  Proper  drug  addic- 
tion care  requires  continuous,  neferly 
daily  help,  and  obviously  a  drug  ceiter 
many  miles  from  his  home  csuinot  i)ro- 
vide  this  kind  of  assistance. 

As  a  first  step  I  am  proposing  that  the 
number  of  drug- help  centers  be  ex- 
panded to  at  least  75  so  that  ea^h  lirea 
can  be  served. 

In  this  same  regard  I  am  joining  in 
sponsoring  legislation,  S.  1174,  which  will 
supplement  the  drug  clinic  work  by  :  iro- 
viding  special  hospital  care  and  me<  ical 
service  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addic- 
tion to  eligible  veterans  who  request !  uch 
care  and  services. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
providing  some  arrangement  whereby 
veterans  can  be  provided  drug  hel?  In 
public  and  private  drug  units  wher  VA 
facilities  are  not  available.  I  am  explor- 
ing this  possibility  with  the  Veteians' 
Administration. 

OTHER   PSOGBAMS    FOR    VrTKRANS 

Protecting  veterans  pensions  1  rom 
losses  due  to  social  security,  rsdlroa4  re- 
tirement, and  other  benefit  increase^ :  In 
many  cases  when  veterans  received  in- 
creased payments  under  social  secitrity, 
railroad  retirement,  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  other  programs  for  which  they 
have  earned  credit,  they  find  that  their 
veterans  benefits  are  reduced  propor- 
tionately. I  do  not  believe  this  is  prjoper 
since  they  have  earned  fuU  benefits  be- 
cause of  their  service  in  the  unifo: 
their  country. 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  in  spoi 
legislation,  S.  1597,  which  would  rei 
this  situation  and  make  sure  thati  the 
veteran,  dependent  parents,  and  widows 
of  veterans  would  receive  the  full  l^ne- 
fits  earned.  I 

Cost-of-living  increase  in  benefi^  for 
veterans  and  their  widows,  depenqents, 
and  dependent  parents :  In  face  of  jcon- 
tinued  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  vet- 
erans benefits  do  not  always  keep  ur  and 
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those  who  have  served  their  Nation  in 
uniform  find  themselves  suffering.  This 
should  not  be. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation 
S.  395,  which  would  provide  authority 
for  the  Veterans'  Administraticm  to  ad- 
just benefits  to  assure  that  these  benefits 
are  in  line  with  the  increased  living  costs 
that  veterans  and  their  families  must 
face. 

Adequate  funds  for  VA  offices :  The 
budget  for  next  year  provides  funds  for 
additional  personnel  to  staff  VA  offices. 
The  increase  is  needed  but  it  is  not 
enough. 

The  rapidly  increasing  caseloads  at 
VA  offices  is  Uterally  swamping  the  avail- 
able personnel.  Veterans  are  often  re- 
quired to  make  several  trips  to  the  office 
before  they  can  be  served.  Claims  which 
are  sent  to  the  offices  are  piled  up  on 
desks  awaiting  processing  by  personnel 
who  are  literally  swamped  with  work.  It 
is  reported  that  requests  for  home  ap- 
praisals are  up  116  percent  from  last 
year;  requests  for  eligibility  certificates 
up  104  percent. 

I  am  announcing  now  that  I  propose, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  call  for  increases 
in  funds  for  the  personnel  in  these  of- 
fices so  that  veterans  can  be  quickly  and 
expeditiously  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  this  is  a  com- 
prehensive program.  It  might  even  be 
called  an  overly  ambitious  program,  but 
I  believe  it  is  an  attainable  program. 

I  am  sure  there  is  other  veterans  leg- 
islation which  will  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  will  support  much  of  it  when  I 
feel  it  has  merit.  What  I  have  set  forth 
here  are  the  programs,  the  passage  of 
which  I  believe  would  move  our  Nation  a 
long  way  towsu-d  the  goal  of  providing 
veterans  the  benefits  and  assistance  they 
have  so  richly  earned. 


PRISON  REFORM  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  public  concern  about  the  con- 
ditions in  our  jails  and  prison  institu- 
tions which  requires  that  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislative  bodies  move  promptly 
toward  reform.  This  reform  should  be 
carried  out  under  the  philosophy  that 
jails  and  prisons  are  hopefully  places 
for  rehabilitation  and  reformation,  not 
just  society's  retribution.  I  am  pleased 
that  Illinois  has  given  prison  reform 
a  high  priority  and  has  taken  a  tremen- 
dous step  toward  reform  in  presenting 
a  new  uniform  corrections  code  to  the 
Illinois  Legislature  which  emphasizes  the 
rights  of  the  convicted  and  a  unified  sys- 
tem for  the  disposition  of  the  offender. 

Revision  of  the  Illinois  laws  began  in 
1954  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
and  the  Governor  requested  that  the  bar 
associations  undertake  a  study  aimed 
at  complete  revision  of  the  criminal  laws. 
Substantial  revisions  occiured  in  1962. 
In  1969,  the  76th  General  Assembly  re- 
established the  Council  on  the  Diagnosis 
and  Evaluation  of  Criminal  Defendants, 
instructing  it  to  complete  the  revision 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  dealing 
with  the  disposition  of  offenders  after 
an  adjudication  of  guilt.  The  Uniform 
Code  of  Corrections,  presented  to  the 
legislature  this  spring,  deals  in  five 
major    areas    of    reform:    First,    sen- 


tencing; second,  commimity  supervision; 
third,  institutions;  fourth,  organization 
of  probation  services,  and  fifth,  juve- 
niles. Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  is  enthusias- 
tically supporting  this  reform  as  part  of 
an  overall  program  for  upgrading  the 
Illinois'  corrections  system  and  the  code 
was  recently  introduced  in  the  Illinois 
Senate  by  a  distinguished  group  of  bi- 
partisan supporters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  com- 
menting on  the  new  code  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Provisions  of  Statt  "Bill  of  Rights"  for 
Convicts  Outlined 

(By  Ray  Brennan) 

The  text  of  progressive  proposals  for  equal 
justice  to  all  criminal  defendants  and  con- 
victs In  Illinois  was  disclosed  Tuesday  by  a 
commission  of  100  experts. 

A  'Tjlll  of  rights"  for  convicts  provides  that 
men  and  women  In  prison  be  permitted  to 
make  long-distance  telephone  calls  to  their 
families  In  times  of  stress. 

Convicts  would  be  allowed  to  send  and  re- 
ceive unlimited  mall  without  the  strict  cen- 
sorship that  has  Irked  prison  inmates  for 
generations. 

right  to  vote 

Also,  a  person  leaving  prison  would  have 
restored  to  blm  his  full  civil  rights.  Including 
the  privilege  of  voting  In  elections. 

"It  Is  our  belief  that  a  man  or  woman  has 
paid  his  debt  in  full  upon  completing  a 
prison  term,"  said  attorney  Morris  Wezler, 
chairman  of  a  Council  on  the  Diagnosis  and 
Evaluation  of  Criminal  Defendants. 

"The  ex-inmate  no  longer  should  be  pun- 
ished by  deprivation  of  citizenship  rights, 
one  of  which  is  voting. 

"As  for  unrestricted  mail  and  the  privilege 
of  telephone  calls,  we  believe  that  commu- 
nication between  the  prisoner,  his  family  and 
his  community  should  be  encouraged." 

Locking  a  prisoner  away  for  years  behind 
bars,  in  virtual  solitude  from  the  outside,  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  prison  systems,  the  Wexler 
council  members  agreed. 

restrictive  parole 

Protection  for  the  public  against  crime  ia 
provided  In  the  new  code  in  that  no  prisoner 
would  leave  conflnement  except  under  re- 
strictive parole. 

Under  the  present  system,  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  convicts  are  turned  loose  without 
supervision,  sometimes  after  having  been 
denied  paroles  for  years,  after  completing 
sentences  in  full. 

Law  enforcement  people  reportedly  are 
solidly  behind  a  provision  for  payment  of 
damages  by  the  state  in  cases  of  police  oflBcers 
wounded  or  killed  in  crimes  of  violence. 

Citizens  who  suffered  physical  or  mental 
Impairment  as  a  result  of  violent  crime  also 
would  be  eligible  for  compensation. 
jcbtice  for  all 

Impartial  Justice  for  all  defendants  would 
be  assured  in  part  by  a  requirement  that 
Judges  hold  full,  public  hearings  on  mitiga- 
tion and  aggravation  before  sentencing. 

The  defendant  would  be  encouraged  to 
state  his  own  case  in  pleading  for  leniency, 
including  probation,  and  interested  persons 
would  testify  pro  and  con,  including  victims. 

The  new.  and  in  part  radical,  unified  code 
of  corrections  has  been  introduced  and  will 
start  Its  way  through  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  at  Springfield  on  Thursday  with 
the  support  of  Gov.  Ogllvle. 

If  It  Is  adopted.  Illinois  will  become  the 
first  state  to  have  such  a  modern,  compre- 
hensive set  of  laws. 
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CERTAIN    PRIVILECES 

"The  proposed  laws  should  not  be  regarded 
as  mollycoddling  of  prisoners,"  Wexler  said. 
"True,  certain  jwlvlleges  are  allowed  for  pen- 
itentiary and  Jail  Inmates,  including  appeals 
from  unjust  disciplinary  penalties  In  prison. 

"But  those  things  largely  are  privileges — 
and  not  solid  rights  In  fact.  They  must  be 
earned  by  good  conduct,  application  to  work 
and  educational  programs,  and  the  like." 

Members  of  the  council  quoted  prison  ad- 
ministrators as  saying  that  the  equal  Justice 
code  would  ease  their  problems.  Removed 
would  be  certain  convict  grievances  and  ir- 
ritants that  have  led  to  prison  riots,  hunger 
strikes  and  other  disorders,  the  experts  said. 

Opposition  to  liberal  parts  of  the  code  Is 
expected  In  Springfield  from  certain  "law 
and  order"  legislators,  the  council  members 
conceded. 

THEY    ARE    HOPEFUL 

However,  Wexler  and  other  proponents  said 
their  hopes  for  passage  are  bright. 

Among  the  boosters  Is  UjS.  Atty.  William  J. 
Bauer,  chief  federal  prosecutor  In  Chicago, 
who  said : 

"I  believe  the  code  Is  designed  to  do  exactly 
what  Chief  Justice  (Warren  E.)  Burger  wants 
done — to  make  the  penal  system  work,  to 
make  the  end  product  a  better  person  when 
he  leaves  prison  than  when  he  goes  in. 

"Judges  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
evaluate  prisoners  before  pronouncing  sen- 
tences. It  should  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
everybody  in  Illinois." 

"EXCrriNO   PROGRAM" 

Said  Julius  Lucius  Echeles,  a  veteran 
Chicago  defense  attorney  who  was  a  con- 
sultant on  drafting  the  code : 

"It  Is  a  new  and  exciting  program.  I  made 
a  talk  about  it  not  long  ago  before  the  con- 
victs in  Jollet  Penitentiary.  They  were 
wildly  enthusiastic,  cheering  at  certain  of 
the  provisions. 

"If  the  code  becomes  law.  It  will  be  a  great 
contribution  to  Justice  and  penal  reform,  a 
morale  builder  for  convicts." 

The  code  is  set  for  debate  at  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees in  Springfield  on  Thursday. 

Available  to  argue  for  It  wUl  be  Judges,  Jail 
and  prison  superintendents,  officials  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Corrections  under 
Director  Peter  B.  Benslnger,  lawyers,  penolo- 
gists, sociologists,  educators  and  others. 

ASSEMBLT    SPONSORS 

The  proposed  code  was  Introduced  In  the 
Illinois  Senate  by  Senators  Richard  H.  New- 
house  (D-Chlcago)  and  Harris  R.  Pawell  (R- 
NspervlUe)  and  the  ^>onsors  Include  Sena- 
tors Robert  E.  Cherry  (D-Chlcago) ,  James  H. 
Donnwald  (D-Breese),  Terrel  E.  Clarke  (B- 
Western  Springs)  and  Robert  R.  Coulson  (R- 
Waukegan). 

Other  sponsors  include  Roppresentatlves 
Joseph  G.  Sevclk  (R-Berwyn)  and  Harold 
Washington  (D-Chlcago),  who  Introduced 
the  code  In  the  House. 

Benslnger,  who  had  a  major  part  in  draft- 
ing the  proposals,  said  Tuesday: 

JOB  OPPORTDNTTIES 

"The  code  is  Intended  to  provide  some 
uniformity  and  understanding  of  what  now 
la  a  hodgepodge  of  criminal  justice  practices. 
It  Is  not  a  code  that  Is  soft  on  crime.  It  does 
establish  some  criteria  for  administration  of 
Justice  which  can  be  understood  by  offenders 
as  well  as  the  public." 

Significant  proposals  Include  Increasing 
the  opportunities  for  convicts  to  earn 
money — either  at  productive  Jobs  inside  the 
walls  or  at  work  release  assignments  on  the 
outside. 

The  Inmates  thus  would  be  able  to  provide 
for  dependent  families,  compensate  victims 
of  their  crimes  in  some  cases  and  be  ready  to 
finance  a  new  start  under  parole. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONQUEST 
OP  CANCER 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  fear  and  dread  with 
which  the  American  people  look  upon 
cancer  are  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
There  is  hardly  a  person  who  has  not  had 
a  friend  or  relative  affected  by  this  ter- 
rible disease.  The  enormous  human  suf- 
fering and  the  economic  and  human  cost 
resulting  from  all  varieties  of  cancer  are 
well  recognized  by  all. 

Within  recent  years,  especially  the  last 
5  years,  progress  in  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied cancer  1 23carch  has  been  unusually 
productive.  Not  only  does  the  possibility 
of  prevention  and  some  cure  look  closer 
and  more  promising  than  ever  before,  but 
the  types  and  effectiveness  of  various 
treatments  have  increased  substantially. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates 
that  whereas  fewer  than  one  in  five  peo- 
ple had  a  chance  to  survive  the  onslaught 
of  cancer  In  1937,  one  out  of  every  three 
victims  new  survives.  The  society  further 
estimates  that  if  every  person  were  to 
take  advantage  of,  and  have  access  to, 
the  diagnostic  procedures  and  treatments 
already  available,  survivors  could  be  in- 
creased to  one  in  two.  In  other  words, 
50  percent  of  all  victims  could  be  saved. 
Yet  despite  these  encouraging  predic- 
tions, the  tragic  fact  which  remains  in- 
escapable is  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens  are  dying  each  year  from 
the  ravages  of  this  disease.  It  is  perhaps 
ironic  that  at  a  time  when  news  broad- 
casts carr>-  casualty  lists  from  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  death  tolls  on  our  high- 
ways we  do  not  have  a  casualty  list  from 
cancer.  If  we  did,  the  public  outcry  would 
be  a  crescendo,  for  the  toll  now  reaches 
almost  1,000  deaths  each  day. 

These  figures  alone  compel  the  con- 
clusion that  a  national  program  for  the 
conquest  of  cancer  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  priority.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  intensification  of  the  as- 
sault on  cancer  at  this  time  will  pro- 
duce accelerated  progress  which  can  be 
measured  in  cancers  prevented,  cancers 
ciu^d,  and  lives  saved. 

The  time  has  come  to  join  together 
collective  imagination,  massive  funding 
and  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  skill 
of  all  our  scientists  and  doctors  to  reach 
the  goal  of  prevention  and  conquest  of 
this  terrible  disease.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory, we  have  seen  the  extraordinary  re- 
sourcefulness of  our  scientists  in  solving 
the  problems  of  man  if  only  given  the 
funds,  the  encouragement,  and  the  flexi- 
bility to  try  the  untried  and  attempt  the 
impossible. 

In  support  of  these  efforts,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  S.  34.  This  bill  is  based  on  the 
report  by  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer.  This 
panel  was  appointed  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  year 
and  is  composed  of  13  eminent  lajrmen 
and  13  eminent  scientists.  This  p>anel  has 
spent  months  compiling  what  is  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  our 
present  cancer  research  programs.  Prom 
this  analysis  have  come  far-reaching  rec- 
ommendations for  a  new  agency  with 
adequate  resources  of  manpower,  facili- 
ties, and  funds  to  launch  a  coordinated 
national  program  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer. 


One  of  the  major  advantages  of  S.  34  Is 
the  massive  increase  in  funding  for  can- 
cer research  that  it  would  provide.  The 
Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  would 
appropriate  approximately  $330  million 
requested  by  the  President.  The  report 
of  the  National  Panel  of  Consultants  re- 
commends that  $400  million  is  needed  to 
begin  an  intensified  fight  against  cancer, 
and  that  the  amount  should  be  increased 
to  $600  million  the  second  year  and  $800 
million  the  third  year. 

To  put  these  figures  in  perspective, 
consider  this  comparison  suggested  by  a 
member  of  that  National  Panel.  In  1969, 
we  spent  $410  per  citizen  for  national  de- 
fense; $125  for  the  Vietnam  war;  $19.50 
for  space  investigation  and  $0.89  for  can- 
cer research.  Only  $0.89  when  in  1969 
alone  323,000  people  died  of  cancer  in 
the  United  States  compared  to  41,000 
deaths  in  6  years  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
If  a  daily  casualty  list  were  published, 
the  patience  of  the  American  people 
would  swiftly  wear  thin  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  Congress  had  seen  fit  to  ap- 
propriate such  vast  amounts  of  money 
for  war  and  military  hardware  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  to  continue  to 
be  struck  down  by  cancer. 

Money  alone,  however,  will  not  do  the 
job  completely.  There  is  also  a  need  for 
an  organizational  and  administrative 
structure  that  will  facilitate  effective  and 
speedy  action.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  establish  an  independent  agency 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  solely  with  the 
conquest  of  cancer.  This  independent 
agency  would  be  known  as  the  National 
Cancer  Authority  with  its  nucleus  drawn 
from  the  staff  and  personnel  of  the  cur- 
rent National  Cancer  Institute. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  cancer  research.  However,  I 
beUeve  S.  34  could  provide  an  important 
new  focus  for  a  national  effort  of  the 
highest  priority. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  so-called 
straight-line  organization  such  as  a  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  accomplishing  a  systematic 
and  coordinated  attack  against  cancer. 
First,  we  have  at  present  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  NCI,  working  separately  on 
cancer  research.  As  a  result,  the  current 
effort  is  often  fragmented  and  xmcoordi- 
nated  as  revealed  in  recent  hearings  on 
this  bill  by  the  testimony  of  Benno  C. 
Schmidt,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  and  panel  members 
Dr.  James  Holland,  Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark,  Dr. 
Henry  Kaplan,  Dr.  Joseph  Burchenal, 
Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg  Hoffman. 

Second,  I  believe  S.  34  best  promises 
to  encourage  coordinated  efforts  in  basic 
as  well  as  applied  research.  The  impor- 
tance of  basic  research  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. As  argued  by  E>r.  Henry  Kap- 
lan of  Stanford  University,  a  scientist  of 
the  highest  stature  in  cancer  research: 

A  number  of  areas  of  research  have  now 
advanced  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  ex- 
ploited, on  a  sharply  increased  scale,  at  the 
applied  level;  however,  many  of  the  areas  of 
eipecial  promise  in  cancer  research  still  He 
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within  ttie  realm  of  basic  biomedical 
There  are  sound  reasons  to  beUeve  that 
swers  of  th&  utmost  importance  for  the 
cer  problem  now  lie  within  the  grasp  of 
scientists    working    on    tumor    vlrusee 
molecular  controlled  mechanism  of 
tumor  cells,  and  on  the  Immunology  of 
c«r,  to  mention  only  a  few  examples. 

Dr.  Kaplan  has  also  pointed  out  that 
this  essential  and  promising  f  undamei  tal 
biomedical  research  flourishes  best  fin- 
der two  conditions:  First,  the  use  of 
grant  mechanism,  and  second,  the 
of  a  peer  review  system. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Kaplan  that  this  c^&l 
system  of  grant  support  and  peer 
view,  combined  with  the  use  of  contnicts 
for  the  support  of  clearly  specified,  niis- 
sion-oriented  applied  research,  provides 
promise  for  the  type  of  investigaljon 
needed  for  cancer  treatment,  prevention, 
and  cure.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  I  ilso 
believe  that  the  independent  ageficy 
created  under  S.  34  could  better  pro^jide 
these  programs  than  will  the  pre^nt 
system. 

First,  imder  the  present  system,  jthe 
grant  mechanism  involves  an  excessive 
number  of  people.  Grants  become  furtiier 
bogged  down  because  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  are  responsible  for  all 
the  Institutes  of  Health  In  addition  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Requfsts 
must  go  through  two  outside  panel^  of 
consultants  and  have  the  approval  of  Ithe 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes!  of 
Health.  It  is  estimated  by  NIH  that  unjder 
optimal  conditions,  a  request  takesi  at 
least  8  months  before  a  decision]  is 
reached.  [ 

While  I  believe  that  adequate  review 
must  be  made  in  order  to  insure  optimal 
use  of  funding  to  pursue  the  most  prom- 
ising research  and  reduce  duplicatlcm  of 
effort,  I  am  convinced  that  the  presient 
delays  are  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  I 
believe  an  independent  agency  could  pro- 
vide a  direct-line  approach  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  grant  applications  and  disburse- 
ment of  grant  funds. 

Second,  the  Importance  of  a  peer  re- 
view system  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Under  S.  34,  the  National  Cancer  Author- 
ity contains  the  elements  of  a  workable 
system  of  peer  review  at  the  decisibn- 
making  level,  because  it  provides  fair  a 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board,  li  is 
Important  that  those  scientists  invoUi^ed 
in  research  participate  in  the  choice^  of 
priorities  represented  by  research  grpnt 
and  contract  awards.  | 

I  am  considering  the  introductioi^  of 
an  amendment  to  S.  34  to  define  more 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Natioinal 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  as  the  mechanism 
of  peer  review.  The  Board  will  be  mkde 
up  of  18  members,  nine  of  whom  are  dis- 
tinguished scientists  and  doctors  in  jthe 
field  of  cancer  and  nine  of  whom  are 
distinguished  laymen.  My  amendmjent 
would  give  this  Board  statutory  resppn- 
sibility  for  the  approval  of  each  year's 
program  plsm  and  budget. 

I  feel  that  these  responsibilities  Jare 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  scieniiflc 
community  is  to  have  a  significant  viice 
in  the  administration  of  cancer  re- 
search. Such  a  Board  is  also  necessar^  to 
insulate  the  administrator  of  the  autljor- 
ity  from  the  kinds  of  political  pressures 
which  have  handicapped  the  admiiiis- 


tration  of  other  Federal  agencies  such 
as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Decisions  by  this  new  agency  must  not 
be  subject  to  extraneous  political  judg- 
ments regarding  how  and  where  money 
is  to  be  spent. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  S. 
34  could  make  in  the  administration  of 
basic  research,  I  support  the  independ- 
ent Cancer  Authority  under  S.  34  for  a 
third  reason:  it  provides  for  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  ongoing, 
cancer-related,  biomedical  research. 
While  there  is  currently  a  certain 
amount  of  cross-fertilization  of  scien- 
tific ideas  and  information  among  our 
cancer  programs,  it  is  essential  that  the 
most  complete  and  current  information 
available  fiow  freely  between  the  scien- 
tists actively  involved  in  actual  research. 
I  believe  that  there  is  an  obvious  need 
for  more  collective  planning,  evaluation, 
and  discussion  among  scientists  and  for 
a  central  bank  of  information. 

At  present,  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute does  not  have  on  a  current  basis  a 
central  bank  of  information  concerning 
ongoing  or  past  cancer  research.  Al- 
though pressed  for  such  information 
during  the  hearings,  the  best  evidence  of 
such  a  bank  produced  by  the  Institute 
was  the  storing  of  data  from  some  past 
publications.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
central  source  of  data  regarding  ongoing 
research  efforts  or  planned  research 
which  a  scientist  can  use  to  determine 
whether  his  efforts  are  being  duplicated, 
whether  there  is  ongoing  research  in  an 
area  which  might  aid  him — or  allow  him 
to  be  of  aid — or  whether  his  discovery 
may  be  of  value  in  new  cancer  treatment 
techniques.  One  can  readily  see  the 
enormous  value  of  such  a  central  baiik 
of  information.  Not  only  does  the  pres- 
ent program  lack  such  a  bank,  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  plans  to  develop  one. 

The  independent  agency  established 
imder  S.  34  would  have  such  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  as  a 
part  of  its  responsibility;  S.  34  specifi- 
cally states  that  this  would  be  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  it 
is  my  belief  that  S.  34  offers  a  strong 
and  uncompromising  commitment  to  the 
conquest  of  cancer.  There  are,  however, 
other  alternatives  being  offered  by  highly 
respected  scientists  and  administrators 
who  would  prefer  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  effort  within  NIH.  I  have 
studied  their  arguments  most  carefully 
and  am  sympathetic  to  much  of  what 
they  say.  I  certainly  agree  that  cancer 
research  should  continue  to  be  closely 
integrated  with  other  biomedical  re- 
search. I  am  also  aware  that  cancer  re- 
search cannot  monopolize  medical  talent 
which  must  also  attack  other  diseases  as 
well.  But  I  believe  that  the  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  National  E*anel  of  Consult- 
ants for  our  present  cancer-related  pro- 
grams are  essential  ones.  Thus,  before  I 
can  support  any  proposal  in  substitution 
for  S.  34.  I  must  be  convinced  that  such 
a  substitute  would  accomplish  the  goals 
and  changes  set  forth  in  the  panel's  re- 
port. I  have  not  seen  such  legislation  as 
yet,  and  I  believe  that  the  burden  rests 
upon  those  who  argue  against  S.  34  to 
come  forward  with  an  equally  strong  bill. 


In  this  connection,  the  administration 
has  recently  put  forward  a  new  proposal 
for  a  semi-independent  cancer  agency 
within  NIH.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
administration  waited  until  the  11th  hour 
before  introducing  its  own  legislative  pro- 
posal, because  this  delay  prevented 
thoughtful  review  in  earlier  legislative 
hearings  and  may  postpone  congression- 
sd  action.  Additionally,  I  do  not  present- 
ly believe  the  administration's  bill  suc- 
cessfully meets  many  of  the  issues  I  have 
described.  However,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  matters,  I  am  studying 
this  proposal  with  care,  and  I  will  fol- 
low closely  the  review  given  to  it  in  the 
new  hearings  specially  scheduled  for 
this  purpose.  Specifically,  I  seek  assur- 
ance that  the  virtues  of  the  independent 
agency  under  S.  34  are  included  in  the 
new  administrative  structure  imder  the 
administration's  proposal. 

In  all  events,  the  intensive  search  for 
a  cure  for  this  dread  disease  can  ill- 
afford  to  be  burdened  with  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  makes  no  difference  to  the  victims 
of  this  disease  whether  it  is  a  Republican 
bill  or  a  Democratic  bill  which  is  passed 
by  the  Congress.  We  must  now  move 
swiftly  to  take  the  best  of  both  pro- 
posals and  enact  a  bill  which  will  mar- 
shal the  resources  and  support  of  the 
entire  scientific  commimity. 

I  must  finally — and  sadly — reiterate 
the  caution  of  many  scientists  that  a 
timetable  for  a  cure  is  impossible.  Can- 
cer is  many  diseases  and  a  single  remedy 
may  never  emerge.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve many  possibilities  have  become 
clearer  in  recent  years,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  cancer  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  through  passage 
of  S.  34  or  an  equally  strong  alternative 
will  provide  the  most  effective  avenue  to 
the  realization  of  this  goal. 


THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP  IN  OUR 
ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  highly  optimistic  statements  by 
members  of  the  administration,  the  re- 
covery of  our  economy  from  last  year's 
slowdown  has  been  at  best  sluggish.  The 
level  of  unemployment  in  the  last  5 
months  has  shown  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment and  prices  in  the  wholesale  sector 
have  continued  to  rise  at  unprecedented 
rates  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  written  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  19,  1971,  by 
the  eminent  economist,  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  succinctly  describes  the  fail- 
ure and  lack  of  credibility  of  present 
economic  policies.  Dr.  Galbraith's  letter 
needs  no  further  embellishment — It 
speaks  for  itself.  This  economic  recovery 
has  clearly  been  one  of  the  most  over- 
promised  in  history.  As  Dr.  Galbraith 
points  out  the  business  and  academic 
community  as  well  as  the  general  public 
are  fed  up  with  exaggerated  claims  of 
economic  performance.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Gal- 
braith's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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of  dollars  abroad — these  being  the  conse-  the  wholesale  price  of  the  more  typical     Acquisition  t&x,  3  percent 199 

quence  of  continuing  infiatton  here  in  the  u.S.  exported  auto  Is  in  fact  $4,000,  the  

United  States.  total  sunount  of  Japanese  duty  and  taxes  2, 604 

The  White  House  described  the  April  un-  ,^  ^  ^  ^q  percent  of  the  ini-     Prefectural  tax,  $360 260 

employment  as  being  "baslcaUy  static"  and  f'.^  ''hn^"'!^ y^\ue  of  the  car  

noted  that  the  President  had  recently  said  *^^^"°!f^^®  Y*^"!  °i,2^„    '^f^l     t/,tnl      Cost  to  buyer -    2,764 

that  "unemployment  Is  the  last  figure  In  a         TJe     disparity     betw^    the     tota^  ^^  ^^  ^            ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

downturn  to  be  reflected  In  going  up,"  an  amount  Of  duty  and  mtemai  xax  is  sig  '-                           -»                     .,.-,« 

observation  that  calls  for  thought.  The  Sec-  nlficant.    The    Japanese    internal    tax     Whol«iale  price  •1.400 

retary  of  Labor  said  the  "increase"  m  the  structure  operates  to  discriminate  mark-     F-f„°"*£;  »^rt^^h; im 

basically  static  unemployment  was  "dlsap-  g^yy  against  imported  U.S.  autos.  This     insurance  ana  ireignt.. iw 

pointing"  but  then  described  the  employ-       ^^^^  ^g  made  up  of  the  following  ele-  ,  ^, 

Stf."liTet^^"th1'wX  n/tS  nients.  ^     Federal  excUe  tax.  7  percent '112 

^c^'  Sv'^e^  £c\^**of°S:        First,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  percent 

Ttl^s^  Connally  was  quoted  In  an  excep-  is  charged  on  the  wholesale  value  of  the  1, 713 

t™ly  masterful  statement :  "I  hated  to  see  autO,  plus  the  costs  of  freight  and  insur-  District  of  Columbia  sales  tax.  4  per- 

the  wholesale  price  Index  go  up.  I  don't  ance.   It  is  notable  that  the   Japanese         cent  - 68 

think  we  should  pay  much  attention  to  It."  lowered  their  ad  valorem  duty  from  32  h„„„-                                         1  7B1 

The   administration,   he   then   added,   was  to  10  percent  effective  April  1  this  year     ^osttoouyer -    1. /oi 

winning  the  battle  against  Inflation.  "The  unilaterally  not  imder  obligations  con-  This  is  an  example,  Mr.  President,  of 
council  of  E'=°'J°™ic^A*?'^",^**5,*^*  *^*  nected  with  the  General  Agreement  on  an  unfair  competitive  practice  that  dls- 
?arreLk"n^h;iSSL?i?vSi%S^  Tariffs  and  Trade.  ^  criminates  against  U.S.  exports.  These 
•niere  has  been  much,  very  much,  of  the  By  comparison,  however,  the  U.S.  duty  types  of  restraints,  coupled  with  remain- 
same  before.                 '  is  3.5  percent  and  is  levied  on  the  price  ing  Japanese  quantitative  restrictions  on 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Is  this:  of  the  car  as  ready  for  shipment  to  the  a  nimiber  of  its  agricultural  Euid  indus- 

Whom  does  the  administration  Imagine  that  united  States,  not  including  the  cost  of  trial  imports  plus  its  restraints  on  foreign 

It  is  fooling?  Businessmen,  bankers,  trade  iji^uj-ance  and  freight.  private   investment,    have   beai   major 

union  leaders,  economists,  others  with  an        second    a  commodity  tax  Is  charged  irritants.  These  practices  have  been  a 

irt^'uchTaUer'oVe'^^^uc^a'nt'rb'e:  on  ^e  imported  auto.'^The  commodity  signal  to  American  industiy.  agriculture, 

lleve  That  Am?Ss?ria%rirl1oienrtIl  tax  is  15  percent,  30  percent,  or  40  per-  and  labor  and  to  Congress  that  other 

economic  idiots.  Our  folk  history  avers  a  cer-  cent,  depending  on  a  formula  combin-  nations  do  not  observe  the  rules  of  Uberal, 

tain  shrewdness  In  such  matters.  The  ad-  ing  the  wheelbase  length  and  piston  dis-  open,  world  trade,  and  Investment  that 

ministration's  economic  policy  Is  certainly  placement  of  the  imported  auto.  Most  the  United  States  attempts  to  observe, 

defective.  But  might  we  not  ask  that  It  cease  ^  g  ^^^j^  j^^j  j^  y^g  40 -percent  category.  Such  practices  have  made  it  diflQcult  for 

to  add  Intellectual  Insult  to  the  rest  of  the     ^J^^j^    includes    cars    with    wheelbase  those  of  us  who  do  believe  in  freer  trade 

*°^'"^'             Tn«M  K-,r,«v,rr«  Galbraith         lengths  over  304.8  centimeters.  A  Ford  and  an  open  International  economy  to 

CAMBRIDGE  M^ss     ^=^'"""  OAI.BRAITH.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  30-percent  cate-  oppose  Imposition  of  new  TJS.  Import 

' gory    By   comparison,    because   of   the  restraints. 

^~~^^""^~~~                        operation  of  the  wheelbase-piston  dis-  I  have  confidence  that,  as  Executive 

BARRIERS  TO  U.S.  AUTO  EXPORTS       placement    formula,    a    Mercedes   220S  Director,    the   new   totematlonal    Eco- 

IN  JAPAN                              would  be  charged  30  percent.  nomlc  Council  with  Peter  G.  Peterson, 

ThP  rnmmnriitv  tax  is  charged  on  the  exercises   increasingly   wider   infiuence, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  recently     ^i^^^g^g^^e^"^"?  of  tL  i^^^             the  the  U.S.  negotiating  stand  on  many  cur- 

in  my  remarks  before  this  body  on  the     ™^^^'®^    Tanlnese  manXcturers  pay  rent  trade,  investment,   and  monetary 

international  economic  and  foreign  poll-     ^^"5, ^"f^^ifPf^J^  Sit  Sev  ^v  it  on  issues  will  improve.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 

cies  of  the  united  States  and  the  mone-     the  ^°"^o^if  ^i^J'^f,5^f,7r  and  the?  unilateral  U.S.  action  to  impose  Import 

tarycrisislreterredtotheneedtoelimi-     ^^J^ll^^^^J^lf^.^i^^^^^  restraints  is  warranted.  However,  it  is 

nate  unfair  foreign  nontariff  and  tariff     °"^f  ^^^  ^„^*,^^^^  i^,Pf,         ""^  ^^^  ^^  imperative  to  negotiate  the  removal  of 

barriers  to  U.S.  exports.  I  cited  the  ex-     i"a^"ty  of  tn^r  autos.                _e„™t  the  kinds  of  barriers  that  are  Illustrated 

ample  of  U.S.  auto  exports  to  Japan,  and     .   Third,  an  ^f^^^^jlo^.^f.^"^^ J  percent  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  example, 

have  developed  additional  information     ^^  paid  on  the  total  acqmsitio^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

on  this  subject  as  an  example  of  the     car.  that  is  the  cost  plus  the  duty  and  ^^  ^^^  ^«  ^^^  ^^^^  charged  in  Japan, 

barriers  that  some  nations  impose.            commodity  tax.                      ..e.„4.„  ,.  +„^  U.S.  autos  would  not  have  a  substantial 

In  the  example  I  will  give,  I  have  at-         Finally,  a  prefectural  or    ftate.    tax  ^^^^^^  because  of  their  size  and  cost, 

tempted  to  measure  all  the  duties  and     Is  paid  each  year  on  f^P^'iy^^^y  °^JJ  This  argument  is  irrelevant.  A  fair  and 

other  taxes  that  a  U.S.  auto  bears  upon     car  ^j^^er  of  $150  or  $250  dependmg  on  opportunity  to  compete  should  be 

deUvery  to  a  Japanese  customer.  Similar-     the  size  of  the  car.  "The  great  majority  -^  solution   of   such   Ineauities   by 

ly,  I  have  attempted  to  measure  the     of  American  cars  would  carry  the  higher  ^^^^^.^^.^f^^^ie^^^^^^^^^^ 

duties  and  taxes  that  a  Japanese  auto     rate.  A<T,-£worv,ont  r,n  Tnriffc  and  Trarip  and  thp 

bears  when  delivered,  let  us  suppose  in        By    comparison    with   this    array    of  ^f^^^^"!^^  °^  ^^"fi!  fj'™ 

the  District  of  Columbia,  to  a  local  pur-     Japanese  taxes,  the  U.S^  duty  charged  ^^J^^^'f  "^^^^^^^^i^^i^^i^^^P^ 

chaser                                                             is  3  5   percent  on  the  basic  wholesale  propnate  way  to  establish  aii  interna- 

For  purposes   of   comparability   and     price  of  the  car  without  the  addition  of  tlonal     economic     system     free     from 

fairness.  I  have  assumed  an  equal  whole-     the  costs  of  insurance  and  freight,  plus  recurrent  instabUlty. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Bentsen  • .  Is  there  further  morning 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
eluded. 


(Mr. 
)usi- 
con- 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 
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be- 

busihess, 


increase 
Tor 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Utider 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays 
fore  the  Senate  the  unfinished  ' 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re£|d  as 
follows : 

A  blU   (H.R.  6531)   to  amend  the  Military 
Selective    Service   Act   of    1967;    to 
military   pay:    to   autborlze   military 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  an  I 
other  purposes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  offerel  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (No.  76), 
as  modified. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rec- 
ognized. 

QUORUM  CALI. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Perujsyl- 
vania  jrield  for  a  brief  quorum  call? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  <flerk 
will  call  the  roll.  I 

The  second  assistant  legislative  qlerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pjesl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

parviLECB  or  thk  rLooB 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  P:^!- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  (lur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  jthe 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Permsylv»nia 
(Mr.  ScHWKiKER  > ,  two  members  of  hi3  of- 
fice staff.  Messrs.  John  Hunnicutt  and 
David  Newhall,  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  except  during  rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  )^tnout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prfesl- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  c}erk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  llask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Without  object  on, 
it  is  BO  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  question  is  now  the  modified 
amendment.  No.  76.  Last  night,  when  this 
amendment  was  laid  before  the  Sei^te 
Immediately  upon  completion  of  the 
Mansfield  NATO  amendment,  which  had 
been  specified  in  the  unanimous-con^nt 
agreement,  I  modified  my  amendment, 
■nie  hour  was  late,  and  imder  the  staiid- 


ing  order  the  votes  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  the  SST  were 
still  due,  and  thus  I  could  not  take  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  to  explain  my 
modified  amendment  at  that  time. 

My  original  amendment  called  for 
striking  the  committee  language  of  the 
bill  providing  for  a  2 -year  extension  of 
the  draft,  and  inserting  language  to  pro- 
vide for  only  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft.  I  feel  that  the  extension  of  the 
draft  for  a  single  year  is  an  important 
and  commonsense  approach  to  the  draft 
and  the  volunteer  army,  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  modification  of  the  amendment 
reads  as  fodlows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  titles:  TlUe  IV — Pay  Increase  For  Uni- 
formed Services.  Special  Pay;  and.  Title  V — 
One  Year  Extension  Of  Authority  To  Induct 
Persons  Into  the  Military  Services  Involun- 
tarily. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  in  this 
amendment,  which  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  Hughes-Schweiker  amendment.  In 
addition,  we  are  pleased  to  be  joined  in 
this  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  adds  to  the  end  of 
the  bill  two  additional  titles.  The  first, 
title  rv,  adds  the  higher  pay  provisions 
adopted  in  the  other  body  for  the  pay 
rates  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  Specif- 
ically, the  amendment  adds  the  provi- 
sions which  deal  with  basic  pay.  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act,  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters,  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence,  the  reservists'  training  duty 
entitlement  under  Dependents  Assistance 
Act.  The  second  title  added  to  the  bill  by 
the  amendment,  title  V,  extends  for  only 
1  year  the  President's  authority  to  induct 
yoimg  men  into  the  armed  services,  con- 
tained in  section  17(c)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Rule  XVin. 
I  asked  for  a  division  of  amendment 
No.  76,  as  modified.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  procedure,  voting  will  be  in  the 
order  in  which  the  amendment  is  printed. 
Thus,  the  first  vote  will  be  on  title  IV, 
the  pay  increase,  and  the  second  vote 
will  be  on  title  V,  the  1-year  extension. 
If  the  pending  amendment  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  I  win  offer  another  amendment  to 
strike  from  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  sections  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  new  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment.  In  order  to  assist  Senators, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose, which  would  strike  the  affected 
sections  of  the  bill  if  the  pending 
Hughes-Schweiker  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  7.  etrllce  out  "or  In  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.". 

On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13 
On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 

out  all  down  through  line  9  on  page  36  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE    n— SPECIAL    PAY    FOR    OPTOM 
ETRISTS:    ENLISTMENT   BONUSES-    AL- 
LOW ANC3E  FOR  RECRUITING  EXPENSES" 
On  page  36.  Une  10.  strike  out  "Szc.  20a" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  201". 

On  page  38.  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  203" 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  202". 

On  page  39.  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  204" 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  203". 
On  page  39.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 

out  all  down  through  line  5  on  page  40 
On  page  40.  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  206" 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  204". 
On  page  40,  line  8,  strike  out  "203"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "202". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  will  remember  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  I  submitted  supplemental 
views,  joined  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syioingtom),  to 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill,'  In 
which  we  discussed  our  views  on  the  two 
matters  of  the  pay  increase  and  the  1- 
year  extension.  Our  work  within  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  which  we 
both  serve,  had  convinced  us  that  these 
two  issues  should  be  discussed  In  tandem, 
because  they  touch  upon  two  cruclai 
areas  relating  to  congressional  policy 
with  respect  to  the  draft  and  to  our 
manpower  policies. 

Just  as  we  felt  that  the  two  subjects 
should  be  included  in  the  same  set  of 
supplemental  views,  so  do  we  feel  that 
they  should  be  related  In  one  amend- 
ment, and  thus  I  modified  the  amend- 
ment to  include  both  provisions  as  sepa- 
rate titles  to  the  bill. 

Clearly,  the  provisions  of  pay  and  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  to  Induct  are 
the  two  fundamental  Issues  of  the  bill 
tmd  therefore  should  be  considered  In 
that  order. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefiy  on  the  subject  of  the 
1-year  extension  of  the  draft,  which  is 
title  V  in  the  pending  amendment. 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  published  individual  views  on  the  1- 
year  extension,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  large  number  of  Senators  from 
both  parties  who  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  this  limitation  of  the  draft.  Con- 
gress win  take  a  sensible  step  by  passing 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  been  drafted  to 
be  an  effective  first  step  toward  the  all- 
volunteer  army.  I  have  been  privileged 
this  year,  and  in  the  last  Congress,  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  with  the  distln- 
guLshed  leaders  of  the  all-volunteer  army 
bill.  Senators  Hatfield  and  Goldwatbr. 
They  have  made  Important  contributions 
to  the  debate  over  our  military  forces, 
and  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  without 
their  leadership,  we  would  not  be  serious- 
ly debating  an  all -volunteer  army  today, 
or  even  during  this  Congress. 

I  also  sit,  however,  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  have  taken  part  in 
the   broad    deliberations   over   military 
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policy  which  the  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr  Stennis,  leads,  and  am  aware  of  the 
caution  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
about  this  subject.  Some  are  concerned 
with  moving  too  fast  imder  the  pressure 
of  a  Selective  Service  Act  expiring. 
Some  are  concerned  that  there  are  still 
more  than  200,000  troops  in  Vietnam. 
Some  have  questions  about  whether  the 
higher  pay  and  other  incentives  will  be 
attractive  enough  to  obtain  a  siifiQcient 
all-volimteer  army.  Some  have  questions 
about  overall  military  force  levels  which 
they  want  answered  before  making  a  de- 
cision on  this  question. 

These  are  legitimate  questions,  and  al- 
though I  have  personally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  now  Is  Indeed  a  proper 
time  to  institute  an  sill-volunteer  army, 
I  respect  the  concerns  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  have.  I  would  hope  they 
would  resolve  their  questions  in  favor 
of  the  all-volunteer  army  at  this  time, 
but  I  will  resE>ect  their  doubts. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  is  offered 
as  a  compromise.  By  extending  the  draft 
for  1  year,  we  can  satisfy  the  caution  of 
those  Senators  who  do  not  wish  to  move 
too  precipitately  this  year,  but  who  ap- 
preciate the  seriousness  of  the  arguments 
for  the  volunteer  army,  and  agree  that  we 
should  continue  to  debate  this  subject 
even  if  we  do  temporarily  extend  the 
draft  system. 

The  President  has  assured  us  of  his  in- 
tentions to  continue  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Vietnam,  and  thus  our  troop  level  in 
Vietnam  will  not  be  an  adverse  factor  1 
year  from  now. 

Debate  about  overall  troop  levels  will 
be  going  on  this  year,  and  also  may  not 
play  a  damaging  factor  next  year. 

Debate  can  continue  for  an  entire  year, 
and  thus  we  can  satisfy  those  who  are 
fearful  of  too  short  a  debate,  too  short 
a  dialog,  and  too  short  a  consideration. 

Finally,  we  will  have  had  a  year's  ex- 
perience with  higher  pay  rates,  and  bet- 
ter military  Incentives,  so  that  we  will 
have  more  details  available  with  which 
to  judge  whether  an  all-volunteer  army 
can  work.  Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  in  the  modification 
of  my  original  amendment.  The  modified 
amendment,  in  addition  to  the  1-year 
extension,  adopts  the  military  pay  levels 
agreed  upon  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  other  words,  the  language  of  the 
Hughes-Schweiker  amendment,  in  es- 
sence, accepts  the  action  that  has  al- 
ready been  taken  in  the  House  on  higher 
military  pay  and,  in  fact,  if  the  Senate 
would  adopt  the  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment,  that  would  be  the  end  of 
this  consideration,  because  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  and  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  would  then  be  identical  and 
there  would  be  no  difference  on  the 
higher  military  pay  raise  in  conference. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  tills  pay  pro- 
vision was  originally  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  as  a  separate  amend- 
ment. We  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we 
agree  to  this  amendment  we  will  have  a 
strong  pay  system  with  which  to  Judge 
the  all-volvmteer  concept. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  an  18- 
month  extension,  rather  than  2  years. 


No  doubt  that  will  be  one  of  the  Issues 
discussed  imder  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment. 

I  would  caution  my  colleagues  that  this 
would  be  unfortunate  timing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  aU- 
volunteer  army.  This  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  debate  the  draft  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1972,  immediately 
after  the  1972  congressional  elections. 
The  memory — which  Is  still  very  vivid — 
of  the  confusing  lameduck  session  of  1970 
Is  still  too  recent,  I  believe,  for  us  to  con- 
sciously put  Into  law  the  possibility  that 
there  would  be  another  lameduck  session 
in  1972,  which  would  put  in  jeopardy  the 
whole  Idea  of  a  rational,  logical  consider- 
ation of  our  draft  and  manpower  levels. 
A  lameduck  session  after  a  presidential 
election  is  no  time  to  consider  military 
matters  of  this  magnitude. 

Let  me  also  emjphasize  that  in  18 
month's  time,  the  situation  may  very  well 
not  be  favorable  for  the  all-volunteer 
army  and  the  end  of  the  draft.  This  Is 
why  the  1-year  extension  makes  so  much 
sense.  If,  at  that  time,  we  determine  that 
we  are  still  not  ready  for  an  all-volim- 
teer  army,  then  we  simply  extend  the 
draft  again  for  1  year.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion, however,  is  this:  If  we  are  ready 
for  the  volunteer  army,  then  we  can  make 
that  decision,  without  waiting  for 
another  year. 

In  my  view,  the  commonsense  action  is 
to  pass  the  1-year  extension,  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  reviewing  the  all-volun- 
teer army  next  year  at  this  time.  This  is 
not  a  commitment  to  the  all-volunteer 
army,  but  a  commitment  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility to  debate  on  our  shoulders. 

The  subject  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility to  consider  matters  and  to  debate 
brings  up  another  subject  which  I  think 
is  crucial  to  the  amendment:  The  ques- 
tion of  why  Congress  does  not  give  an 
annual  review  to  our  draft  and  military 
manpower  level  in  the  first  place. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  article  1.  section  7.  provides  that  the 
congressional  duty  is  "to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,"  followed  by  the  limitation 
that  "no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  2 
years."  As  a  general  rule,  however,  Con- 
gress has  exercised  more  restrictive  pol- 
icy— ^ignored  that — tmd  most  appropria- 
tions have  been  for  only  1  year.  In  addi- 
tion, section  509  of  Public  Law  91-441 
specifically  provides  that  Congress  is  to 
authorize  the  average  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength  of  each  of  the  Armed 
Forces  each  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  the  Senate,  if  the  manpower 
levels  and  appropriation  levels  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  congressional  review,  as  a 
matter  of  congressional  pwllcy.  why 
should  not  our  selective  service  and  draft 
FKDllcies  also  be  siAject  to  annual  review? 
The  draft  is  actually  just  a  part  of  our 
overall  mtmpower  policies,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  the  all-volunteer 
army,  so  It  should  not  have  less  scrirtiny 
than  the  overall  manpower  field. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  number 
of  significant  and  worthwhile  changes 
and  reforms  to  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem. I  think  we  should  commend  him  for 


his  leadership  and  efforts  which  for  too 
long  have  been  left  undone  in  this  field. 
I  have  always  taken  a  position  thatt  while 
I  favor  the  all-vcAunteer  army,  so  long 
as  we  have  a  draft,  we  must  make  it  as 
efficient  and  equitable  as  possible.  Re- 
forms such  as  the  lottery  selection,  na- 
tional caUs,  and  improved  administra- 
tive procedures,  are  a  credit  to  the  for- 
ward thinking  of  the  President  in  mili- 
tary manpower  areas.  An  annual  review 
by  Congress  of  selective  service  policies 
can  help  us  to  work  closer  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  on  our  military  manpower 
and  can  help  both  branches  be  better 
informed  of  our  institutions. 

A  third  subject  that  I  think  should  be 
considered  in  deliberating  on  the  draft 
power  Is  the  general  subject  which  is 
commanding  the  attention  of  many  of  my 
colleagues — the  general  question  of  war 
powers,  the  Constitution,  and  the  bal- 
ance between  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive as  Institutions. 

During  the  sixties,  when  the  Vietnam 
buildup  of  American  troops  was  carried 
out,  there  was  no  clear-cut  decision  by 
the  Congress  to  take  this  action.  In  fact, 
the  only  congressional  declaration  on 
the  war  was  the  general  Gulf  of  Tcwikin 
resolution — specifically  designed  to  that 
very  spectflc  and  somewhat  isolated  In- 
cident. 

I  feel  that  If  the  President — then  it  was 
President  Johnson — had  had  to  come  to 
the  Congress  to  ask  for  the  trot^is  to  go 
into  Vietnam,  we  might  not  be  in  Viet- 
nam. In  fact,  I  think  it  is  most  likely  that 
we  would  not  be.  And  if  Congress  had 
approved  the  troop  request,  at  least  It 
would  have  been  after  serious  debate  and 
responsibility  would  rest  squarely  c«i 
Congress  and  the  executive  Jointly,  and 
the  other  power  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution would  then  have  been  exercised 
to  give  to  the  people  better  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress.  That  is  the  way  It 
should  be.  That  is  the  vmy  it  was  not, 
but  that  is  what  our  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do. 

But  this  did  not  happen.  And  the  rea- 
son it  did  not  happen  is  that  all  President 
Johnson  had  to  do  to  get  500.000  trcKjps 
into  Vietnam  was  up  the  draft  calls.  He 
did  not  have  to  consult  Congress,  ask 
congressional  permission — he  did  not 
have  to  ask  anyone's  permission — or 
really  keep  Congress  Informed,  He  had 
unlimited  manpower  authority  through 
the  draft,  and,  almost  before  we  knew 
It,  we  had  a  full  military  commitment  to 
Vietnam.  We  backed  into  the  war  because 
the  draft  was  on  the  books,  and  renewed 
automatically  without  any  question  on  a 
4-year  basis. 

We,  the  Congress,  abdicated  our  re- 
sponsibility, gave  up  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  Philadelphia  very  clearly  in- 
tended, to  have  the  war  power  and  the 
power  to  do  these  things  rest  with  the 
Congress  and  with  the  people.  We  abdi- 
cated our  responsibility.  The  Executive 
at  that  time  usurped  the  responsibility. 
We  both  share  the  blame  and  share  It 
verj'  directly.  The  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment  would  provide  that  another 
Vietnam  will  never  happen  In  the  way 
this  particular  thing  happened  in  this 
particular  situation. 

One  example  later  in  the  war  can  show 
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the  impact  of  this  power  of  review.  I  was 
serving  on  the  House  Armed  Serrices 
Committee  and  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  at  that  time.  I 

After  the  Tet  offensive,  General  'Wfest-i 
moreland  reportedly  requested  20(j,000 
additional  troops.  This  request  disturbed 
many  oflBcials,  but  not  as  much  as  (Con- 
gress when  it  was  leaked  out.  The  qiere 
shock  of  a  request  for  200.000  more  troops 
had  much  to  do  with  public  pressuDe  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  which  quickly  injten- 
sifled  because  of  that  request.  i 

That  shows  the  power  of  Congressl  We 
saw  it  work  to  a  lesser  extent  whenj  the 
fact  was  leaked  that  President  Johtison 
thought  200,000  more  men  woult^  be 
needed  in  Vietnam.  That,  we  might  say, 
was  the  turning  point  of  our  participa- 
tion. After  that  our  participation  de- 
clined very  significantly  That  was)  the 
key.  That  is  the  key  of  this  fight.  That 
is  the  key  of  the  issue.  That  is  the  kay  to 
the  battle.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
That  is  why  we  are  here. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  hold  qJon- 
gress  equally  to  blame  on  this  subject.  I 
do  not  point  the  finger  solely  at  thei  ex- 
ecutive branch,  because  there  Is  no  qlues- 
tion  that  Congress  acquiesced  in  allo^ng 
the  President  to  draft  men  at  will.  But  I 
do  point  the  finger  at  Congress  now  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  repeat  ithis 
land  of  acqioiescence.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  sure  that  Congress,  whicii  is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  with  "lais- 
ing  and  supporting  armies,"  to  make  sure 
that  we  maintain  firm  control  over  our 
draft  policies.  Providing  for  annual;  re- 
view of  draft  levels  and  selective  serv- 
ice procedures  is  one  way  to  do  this,  and 
is  another  cammonsense  reason  for  Vot- 
ing for  the  1-year  extension  of  the  dtaft. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presiderjt,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rlae  at 
this  particular  point  to  praise  a  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  because  I  thinlB  we 
who  are  partisans  because  of  the  na|;ure 
of  our  profession  seek  to  minimize ;  the 
partisanship  because,  unfortunately^  on 
many  occasions  it  Is  this  partisanship 
that  does  act  as  a  deterrent  to  efficient 
government.  But  I  hasten  to  add  fdso 
that  the  competitiveness  as  a  result  of 
the  partisanship  that  we  do  have  acts 
beneficially  in  our  system  of  govemmient. 
So  there  are  pluses  and  minuses.  BUt  I 
think,  just  as  a  matter  of  professional 
pride,  many  of  us  like  to  reach  across  the 
aisle  and  seek  to  point  out  somet|iing 
that  has  been  done  that  is  outstan()ing. 

I  think  in  this  particular  case  the 
work  that  the  Senator  from  Penntsyl- 
vania  (&£r.  Schwequr)  has  done  i^ith 
respect  to  our  armed  services  in ,  his 
service  on  the  committee,  not  only  ^ere 
in    the  Senate,  but,  of  course,  in  i  the 


House,  faUs  in  that  category.  He, 
many  others  who  have  engaged  and 
continue  to  engage  in  this  debate  in 


like 
will 
the 


ensuing  months,  is  not  a  Johnny-come- 
lately.  His  expertise,  his  interest,  his 
devotion 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  intend  to  speak  on  the  pending 
business  during  his  remarks? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes;  answering  my  col- 
league through  the  Chair,  I  do,  in  pref- 
ace to  my  statement  on  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Continuing  with  my 
preface  to  the  pending  business 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  eagerly  await- 
ing what  the  Senator  has  to  say  on  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  relative  to  the  pending  business 
with  respect  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is,  of  course,  to  make 
note,  because  I  think  this  will  make  the 
contribution  currently  being  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  much  more 
germane  to  the  pending  business.  And, 
therefore,  I  think  it  is  much  more  in 
order,  to  speak  of  a  Senator's  creden- 
tials  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  waiting  for 
the  nexus  which  will  join  this  statement 
with  the  pending  business,  so  that  the 
germaneness  rule,  specifically  paragraph 
3  of  rule  vm  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  will  not  have  been  violated. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  ask  my  colleague, 
through  the  Chair,  would  it  be  considered 
a  violation  of  the  rule  so  stated  to  place 
in  the  Record,  as  I  am  in  the  process  of 
domg,  the  credentials  of  a  Senator,  to 
give  added  weight  to  his  pronounce- 
ments? Would  that  be  considered  ger- 
mane in  this  regard? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  I  may  say,  Mr. 
President,  is  going  to  be  just  as  lenient, 
as  Uberal,  and  as  considerate  as  he  pos- 
sibly can  in  the  interpretation  of  the  nde 
of  germaneness  at  this  point.  However,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  do  not  wait  too 
long  before  we  get  down  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senator's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  pending  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  renew  my  question. 
Would  the  simple  fact  of  developing  the 
credentials  of  a  colleague  in  an  area  of 
expertise,  so  that  those  of  us  who  serve 
in  the  Senate,  in  hearing  our  colleague, 
can  appreciate  it  and  decide  whether  he 
has  qualifications  in  the  subject,  not  be 
considered  germane  to  the  debate  ahead? 

I  might  cite  this  parallel.  If  I  am  talk- 
ing on  physics,  and  that  is  the  subject 
ahead,  and  if  I  happen  to  be  a  physicist, 
obviously  that  carries  a  great  deal  of 
weight  as  to  my  qualifications  and  would 
be  germane  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  not  again  interrupt  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  a  little  while, 
because  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  confident  that  what  the  Senator  has 
to  say  will  be  germane. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  proceeding,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  dot  the  "i's"  with  re- 
spect to  a  person's  qualifications,  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  opposed  in  his  program  and 
his  goal  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  whose 
credentials  are  impeccable  in  this  area, 
and  whose  experience  dates  back  many 
years,  more  years  than  those  of  myself, 
more  years  than  those  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  That  is  why  I  think 
it  is  important,  in  dealing  with  the  merits 
of  the  Senator's  proposal,  to  bring  forth 
these  credentials  to  public  view,  so  the 
remainder  of  the  Senate  can  be  apprised 
of  his  qualifications  so  that  they  can 
weigh  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's point  is  well  taken.  I  would  Uke 
to  recount  a  little  bit  of  history  on  this 
legislation 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  only  for  a  question  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  making  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania asking  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  not,  but  I  wiU 
be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Unfortimately,  while  I 
would  only  be  too  hapjpy  to  jrleld,  at  this 
point  I  do  want  to  restate  again  the 
point  I  was  making.  That  is  simply  that 
a  yoimger  Member  of  this  body,  when 
tilting  with  an  older  Member  of  this  body, 
is  at  a  disadvantage  because  we  normally 
assume  the  older  Member  of  this  body 
has  attained  expertise  through  experi- 
ence. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  this  is  to 
bring  forward  other  material  on  the 
activities  of  a  colleague  prior  to  his 
membership  in  this  body,  so  sis  properly 
to  develop  his  credibility.  In  this  partic- 
ular case,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  outstanding  creden- 
tials, because  not  only  has  he  worked  in 
this  area  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate — and. 
of  course,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — but  he  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished author,  an  author  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  draft  itself. 

I  note  for  the  Record  and  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that,  together 
with  Robert  Stafford,  Frank  J.  Horton, 
Garner  Shriver,  and  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.,  all  Members  of  Congress, 
he  has  written  and  published  a  book  en- 
titled "How  To  End  the  Draft."  which 
deals  with  the  problems  of  whether  or 
not  ending  the  draft  is  possible  within 
the  context  of  present-day  society.  They 
deal  with  the  problems  of  mercenaries 
and  the  Negroes,  the  troop  levels,  the 
very  germane  issue  of  soldiers'  pay,  and 
problems  relative  to  the  soldier's  life— 
which,  of  course,  has  been  th«  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  new  programing  by  the 
military.  What  comes  to  mind  right  at 
the  moment  are  the  changes  that  have 
been  most  visible  to  the  people,  the 
changes  Implemented  by  Admiral  Zum- 
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wait;  specifically.  In  permltthig  longer 
hair  and  the  like. 

He  addresses  himself  to  the  subject  of 
who  Is  fit  to  serve.  He  addresses  himself 
to  the  subject  of  recruiting.  And,  of 
course,  he  touches  up<Mi  the  subject  of 
how  much  it  Will  cost. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  debate,  my  colleague  will  have 
ample  opportimity  to  demonstrate  the 
credentials  which  are  so  well  demon- 
strated by  this  book  on  how  to  end  the 
draft.  I  think  he  will  do  so  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  views  he  expresses  as  the 
debate  proceeds. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at  this  point 
merely  to  underscore  the  qualifications 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  a  Repub- 
lican on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
I  think  will  acquit  himself  very  ably  on 
the  subject  at  hand. 

The  other  Senator  who  will  be  speak- 
ing on  this  subject — a  very  fine,  close 
personal  friend  of  mine,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  needs  no  lengthy  introduc- 
tion, since  his  service  is  nationally 
known.  He  has  certainly  made  significant 
OMitributions  that  date  not  only  to  his 
tenure  as  Governor  of  his  great  State, 
and  not  only  relative  to  his  tenure  here 
In  the  VS.  Senate,  but  views  and  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  his  distin- 
guished participation  in  the  processes 
of  representative  government  within  the 
convention  process.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  National  Democratic  Convention. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  have  some  very  fine  views  to  express 
on  this  subject,  and  I  think  his  quali- 
fications are  underscored  by  his  reputa- 
ticai  among  those  who  know  him  as  an 
individual,  and  know  the  persuasive- 
ness and  the  resolve  that  he  has  demon- 
strated for  the  betterment  of  this  Nation, 
and  how  it  may  be  advanced  by  paying 
a  proper  wage  to  those  who  don  the 
uniform  of  this  coimtry,  those  who  step 
forward  and  put  their  lives  cai  the  line. 

It  is  truly  a  quirk  of  our  national  psy- 
chology that  we  seem  to  have  felt  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  these  people,  so  that  what 
we  do  is  pay  them  slave  wages.  This  has 
been  true  only  in  our  recent  history,  I 
might  say,  because  in  the  past,  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mex- 
ican War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  the  two  World  Wars 
as  well,  we  paid  our  dogfaces,  by  and 
large,  a  proper  wage.  Of  course,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  proper  in  comparison  to 
the  risk,  but  it  was  generally  proper  in 
terms  of  the  economy  of  the  times;  and 
it  is  only  since  the  Second  Worid  War 
that  we  have  been  truly  derelict  In  that 
we  have  changed  our  approach  to  the 
point  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  per- 
son at  the  lowest  echelon  in  our  Military 
Establishment  a  pittance  compared  to 
what  his  earnings  could  be  in  any  other 
part  of  the  economy. 

This  is  grossly  unfair,  and  I  hope  this 
body  will  address  Itself  to  the  problem 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
demonstrate  an  eCBcacy  in  seeking  to  do 
just  that,  not  only  in  terms  of  what  could 
be  brought  about  by  a  more  effective 
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armed  force,  but  by  simply  following  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  equity. 

It  is  sad  and  ironic  to  note  that  when 
we  impress  someone  into  the  service,  pay 
him  these  slave  wages,  and  send  him  off 
to  be  killed,  we  not  only  impinge  upon 
his  personal  freedom,  we  not  only  je<^- 
ardize  his  very  existence,  but  we  place 
up>on  him  an  Inequitable  tax  burden — a 
tax  burden  that  approaches  60  percent. 
How  Ironic,  for  a  wealthy  nation  like  this 
to  seize  upon  its  19-year-old  yoimg  men, 
send  them  off  to  war,  pay  them  niggardly 
wages,  and  impose  upon  them  an  unjust 
rate  of  taxation  while  the  rest  of  iis  sit 
at  home  and  are  properly  remunerated 
for  our  services  in  Government  or  else- 
where in  our  free  enterprise  society. 

Such  inequity  is  totally  unjust.  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  have,  not  only  the 
wisdom,  but  in  this  case  the  decency, 
Just  the  common  human  decency,  to 
provide  for  paying  these  people  what  we 
would  pay  anyone  else  who  is  employed. 

We  sat  here,  two  evenings  ago,  with 
respect  to  a  rail  crisis  brought  about  by 
switchmen,  or  signalmen,  who  claimed 
they  were  not  being  properly  paid.  This 
body  saw  to  it,  and  legislated  accord- 
ingly, that  until  an  agreement  is  reached, 
they  would  be  paid  an  increased  wage.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imderstand  how 
the  Senate  could  do  that  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Senate  committee  could  go 
against  the  recommendations  of  our  dis- 
tinguished sister  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  pay  what  is  consid- 
ered, by  most  authorities  in  the  field,  a 
proper  wage.  I  speak  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Gates  Commission. 

I  wouJd  hope,  in  concliislon,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  plea  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  ably  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  will  be  brought  to  realization  by 
the  membership  of  this  body,  so  that. 
Just  as  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  civil 
servants  and  we  meet  that  obligation  to 
pay  them  a  decent  comparative  wage, 
and  Just  as  we  have  an  obligation  to 
ourselves  and  we  meet  that  obligation 
with  pay,  we  will  have  the  honesrty  and 
integrity  to  pay  the  buck  private,  as  he 
is  coUoquiaUy  called,  what  he  could 
competitively  earn  in  the  private  sector. 
I  think  we  can  ask  no  more,  and  I  think 
we  should  expect  no  more. 

I  jdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  his  explsuiaUon  and  understanding  of 
the  particular  problems  before  us  today. 

My  amendment  No.  82,  relating  to  the 
military  pay  scales,  which  I  originally 
presented  to  the  Senate,  has  now  been 
incorporated  In  the  modified  Schweiker 
amendment  No.  76.  This  means  that 
amendment  No.  76  now  contains  two 
titles — title  IV,  Pay  Increase  for  Uni- 
formed Services,  Special  Pay,  and  tiUe  V, 
1-Year  Extension  of  Authority  To  In- 
duct Persons  into  the  Military  Service 
Involuntarily. 

The  amendment  has  been  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  voting,  the  vote  for  tiUe 
rv  being  flrst. 

I  ask  imanlmous  ccaisent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  explanation  setting  forth  the  specific 
differences  between  the  provisions  of 
title  IV,  relating  to  pay  increases  for  the 


military,  and  the  sections  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravkl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  for  the  extraordinarily 
fair  and  open  way  in  which  he  conducted 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  the  delibera- 
tions on  it  in  the  committee.  It  has  been 
a  high  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  working  on  this  important  bill. 

I  regret  that  I  must  disagree  with  the 
committee  report  on  some  Important 
questions.  But  these  issues  are  so  im- 
portant, and  the  case  for  change  so 
strong,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  believe  the 
full  Senate  must  decide.  When  given  the 
choice  whether  to  approve  the  military 
pay  scales  which  I  now  propose,  the  other 
body  overwhelmingly  adopted.  Such 
strong  support  there — and  throughout 
the  country — leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  also  prefer  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  over  those  of  the  committee  bill. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  we  must  re- 
store the  pay  Increases  voted  by  the 
House.  To  do  this,  it  would  add  nearly 
$1.7  billion  to  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget — but  this  addition,  I  believe,  is 
well  justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  many  profoundly  controversial 
aspects.  Some  of  us  favor  an  all-volun- 
teer military  force;  others  oppose  It  as 
infeasible  or  undesirable.  Some  of  us 
want  to  invalidate  the  President's  exist- 
ing blank  check  to  increase  military 
■manpower  without  pwior  approval  by 
Congress;  others  have  their  doubts.  But 
whatever  individual  Senators  may  favor 
with  regard  to  the  draft  or  the  war  or 
the  Preisdent's  authority.  I  believe  that 
we  can  unite  on  the  Issue  of  ending  the 
inequities  in  the  current  military  pay 
system. 

The  heart  of  this  issue  Is  one  of  simple 
justice:  Are  we  willing  to  pay  our  serv- 
icemen a  living  wage  when  they  are  put- 
ting their  lives  on  the  line  for  our 
country? 

Right  now,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not 
giving  our  men  the  support  they  need 
and  deserve  to  lead  a  decent  life.  One 
year  ago,  the  Defense  Department 
Comptroller,  Robert  C.  Moot,  testified: 

There  are  43  .(KX)  military  famUles  whoee 
mUltary  pay  Is  InsiiiBclent  to  meet  tbe 
poverty-line  pay  level. 

Hopefully,  these  figures  have  been  re- 
duced since  then.  But  we  will  not  raise  all 
servicemen  above  the  poverty  line  imtil 
we  adopt  the  pay  scales  provided  by  my 
amendment.  Secretary  Laird  conceded 
this  when  I  asked  him  whether  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  would  eliminate  the  problem 
of  servicemen  on  welfare.  He  said: 

I  can't  .  .  .  say  that  it  wUl  eliminate  the 
problem  completely  In  fiscal  year  1972.  There 
will  have  to  be  another  pay  Increase  In  1973 
before  the  entire  problem  is  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  argmnent 
for  delay.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
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deny  to  men  xmder  Are  what  we  be!  ieve 
is  just  in  a  future  time  of  peace. 

Simple  justice  would  dictate  thai  we 
give  the  pay  increase  now,  especially 
since  we  are  still  fighting  a  war  and  s^nce 
the  cost  of  living  is  still  climbing  rapidly. 

It  Is  imperative,  in  my  view,  to  ge .  all 
military  personnel  above  the  poverty 
line. 

How  can  we  ask  a  man  to  defend  a 
country  which  refuses  to  give  him  enc  ugh 
to  live  on  in  return?  As  things  stand  riow, 
military  pay  is  poverty-inducing  in  the 
worst  way.  At  a  time  when  our  national 
goal  is  to  reform  welfare  programs,  we 
are  drafting  men  for  the  welfare  rpUs. 

Our  servicemen  should  not  have  toi  ex- 
ist even  near  the  poverty  line.  Adeqikate 
pay  should  give  them  comparability  find 
not  be  merely  the  equivalent  of  a  welfare 
or  antipoverty  program.  1 

What  I  seek,  Mr.  President,  is  com- 
parable pay  for  comparable  work.  But 
that  will  require  the  increase  in  basic  pay 
of  68.6  percent  as  provided  by  titlei  IV 
of  the  modified  amendment  76.         j 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  reduce 
the  financial  pressure  which  leads  aver 
half  of  all  the  wives  of  enlisted  men,  ^ho 
have  less  than  2  years  service,  to  4old 
some  kind  of  paying  job.  We  should  el 
inate  the  need  for  the  one  servicemai 
11,  of  all  those  with  less  than  2  yt 
service,  to  work  an  average  of  19  he 
a  week  at  an  off-duty  job. 

Why  has  this  inequity  come  about! 
has  not  been  out  of  lack  of  congressional 
concern  for  the  military.  In  fact,  sipce 
1952,  military  personnel  have  received 
a  cumulative  pay  hike  of  154.3  percent. 
But  only  a  little  more  than  half  that 
amoimt  went  to  junior  enlisted  men. 
Men  with  less  than  2  years'  service  were 
regularly  discriminated  against;  their 
basic  pay  remained  unchanged  for  13 
years,  despite  four  consecutive  increapes 
for  other  men  in  imiform. 

The  reason  for  this  discrimination  igas 
the  draft.  It  was  conscious  Government 
policy  to  increase  incentives  for  re^n- 
listment,  while  keeping  pay  the  same  |for 
those  who  had  no  choice  about  servihg. 
As  Secretary  of  Etefense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  said  in  1963:  [ 

For  whatever  time  period  It  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  a  statutory  oblig»t4on 
to  serve  this  nation  In  uniform,  mlllt 
compensation  shotUd  take  this  obllgaUon 
Into  consideration.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  cen- 
slderatlon  might  well  be  given  to  providing 
lese  Increase  for  Grades  B^-l  and  E-2,  sind 
more  for  grades  E-3  after  two  years  of  service, 
and  O-l,  In  order  that  incentive  may] be 
Increased  at  those  levels. 

The  time  has  come,  I  am  convincxi, 
to  correct  this  injustice.  Therefore,  fce 
title  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself 
would  concentrate  86.2  percent  of  the  pay 
increase  on  the  officers  and  enlisted  mien 
with  less  than  2  years'  service.  j 

Will  such  an  Increase  give  them  ioo 
much?  I  doubt  It.  "For  even  when  dne 
disregards  the  greater  risks  facing  mien 
who  actually  see  combat,  the  fact  t«- 
mains  that  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  vrill 
be  receiving  only  comparable  pay  for 
what  similarly  skilled  men  would  receive 
in  civilian  life.  | 

When  the  average  Income  of  a  hikh 
school  graduate  at  the  age  of  20  to  21— 
which  is  the  median  age  for  draftees — 
was  over  $5,000  per  year — according  to 


1968  figures — and  when  the  beginning 
wage  for  most  skilled  blue  collar  workers 
is  now  $6,000,  it  seems  only  fair  that  the 
annual  regular  compensation  of  an  E-1 
recruit  should  be  at  least  $4,991.48. 

This  figure  is  manifestly  more  just, 
I  believe,  than  the  committee  provision 
for  an  annual  regular  compensation  of 
$3,978.78. 

The  all-volimteer  Armed  Force  Is  not 
at  issue  here.  The  key  question  before  us 
is  that  of  fairness.  As  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs.  Roger  T.  Kelley,  told  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

Even  If  the  goal  of  zero  draft  was  not  at 
stake,  It  Is  unfair  to  use  the  power  of  the 
draft  to  enforce  Inordinately  low  pay  levels. 

Those  Senators  who  favor  a  zero  draft, 
as  do  I.  should  remember  that  this  pay 
increase — the  full  increase  to  achieve 
comparability — is  necessary  to  reach 
that  goal. 

Those  Senators  who  question  the  fea- 
sibility of  an  all-volunteer  force  should 
support  this  amendment,  not  only  to  do 
justice  to  our  servicemen,  but  also  to 
put  their  doubts — and  our  predictions — 
to  the  acid  test.  If  comparable  pay  does 
induce  adequate  enlistments,  we  will 
have  no  need  for  a  current  draft.  If  it 
falls  to  produce  enough  volunteers,  we 
would  still  have  corrected  an  inequity. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  argues  that  budget- 
ary constraints  require  a  postponement 
of  the  full  increase.  Secretary  Laird  has 
stated  that,  should  the  full  pay  increase 
be  approved,  he  would  have  to  reduce 
spending  on  procurement  and/or  ship 
construction. 

We  should  not  be  troubled  by  these 
fears,  for  the  full  Senate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  whether  to  re- 
duce or  maintain  those  funds  when  the 
procurement  bill  comes  before  us  and 
that  is  not  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  to  increase  the  total  military 
budget.  Or  perhaps  it  will  reduce  spend- 
ing for  hardware  available  only  in  the 
distant  future  in  order  to  give  men  a 
living  wage  now.  Let  us  consider  each 
proposal  on  its  merits. 

But  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  consider  all 
of  the  trade-offs  now,  my  personal  hope 
is  that  it  will  choose  men  over  machines. 
As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  said: 

A  government  that  pays  defense  contrac- 
tors billions  of  dollars  In  "cost  overruns"  for 
weapons  can  surely  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage  to  the  men  it  asks  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  nation's  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  pro- 
posal is  costly.  But  I  believe  that  there 
are  good  reasons  to  face  up  to  these  costs. 
Too  often  defense  programs  seem  small, 
but  then  suudenly  mushroom.  Here,  at 
least,  we  have  the  true  costs  before  us. 

There  is  an  added  benefit  to  knowing 
the  true  costs  of  raising  an  army — even 
though  these  salaries  can  never  approxi- 
mate the  true  value  of  a  human  life.  That 
benefit  is  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
a  more  realistic  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
future  military  actions.  Instead  of  rely- 
ing on  the  tax  in  kind  imposed  by  a  draft 
system  with  low  pay,  and  instead  of  put- 
ting much  of  the  cost  of  war  on  the 
younger  soldiers  rather  than  on  the  older 


taxpayers,  we  would  make  those  who  do 
not  have  to  fight  pay  a  fairer  share  of  the 
burden  of  war. 

Should  we  ever  again  face  a  situation 
where  military  £u;tion  might  require  an 
increase  in  the  Armed  Forces — and  hence 
in  the  budget  of  the  United  States— per- 
haps awareness  of  these  true  costs  might 
encourage  the  President  to  pause,  to  re- 
consider alternatives.  In  short,  facing  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  paying  our  fight- 
ing men  adequately  may  well  be  an  addi- 
tional consideration  to  temper  our  haste 
in  getting  involved  in  future  conventional 
wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  thousands 
of  brave  men  have  voluntarily  joined  the 
service  in  spite  of  the  hazards  of  com- 
bat— and  have  many  times  volunteered 
for  combat  itself.  Although  we  can  never 
pay  a  man  enough  to  compensate  him 
adequately  for  the  risk  of  death,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  and  we  should  pay  him 
enough  to  enable  him  to  live  a  decent  life 
and  so  that  his  family  will  also  be  able  to 
live  a  decent  life. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  national 
priorities,  these  days,  Mr.  President. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  an  overriding 
priority,  a  moral  imperative. 

We  must  not,  we  should  not  falter  in 
our  decision. 

The  aforementioned  exhibit  follows: 
Exhibit  1 

EXPULNATION    BY    SENATOB    HUGHES    OF    TUtl 
rV   To  INCBEASE  MiLITABY   PaT   OF  MODIFIED 

Amendment  No.   76  to  th«  Miutabt  Se- 

I.ECTIVE  Service  Legislation 

Title  IV  of  modified  amendment  7S  in- 
corporates the  major  features  of  amendment 
77  and  amendment  82  offered  by  Senator 
Hughes  earlier  on  military  pay.  This  Title 
would  adopt  the  higher  pay  rates  which 
I>assed  In  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  but 
which  were  not  included  in  the  legislation 
reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  committee  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1972  pay  program.  The  legislation  which 
passed  in  the  House  Included  the  hightf 
pay  rates  which  are  the  projected  pay  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  If  this  Title  is  adopted,  basic 
pay  for  draftees  and  other  enlisted  person- 
nel with  less  than  two  years  of  service  would 
be  increased  by  an  average  of  68.6  percent  of 
the  rates  In  effect  on  January  1,  1971.  This 
compares  with  an  average  Increase  of  36 
percent  In  the  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Admlnlstratlan  and  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  The  higher  pay  increases 
contained  In  this  Title  are  necessary  to  raise 
military  compensation  to  a  level  which  Is 
competitive  with  pay  rates  in  the  clvHian 
economy. 

Military  pay  takes  several  forms,  including 
basic  i>ay,  allowanoee  for  housing,  and  other 
compensation. 

BASIC  PAT 

This  is  the  pay  which  every  service  mem- 
ber receives  every  piay  day.  It  Is  subject  to 
federal  Income  tax.  This  Title  substitutes 
$1,825  billion  as  adopted  in  the  House  for 
the  $908  minion  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

DEPENDENTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

This  is  the  allowance  for  housing  for  the 
first  four  pay  grades  with  under  four  years 
of  service.  TTiis  Title  substitutes  $184.1  mil- 
lion for  the  $79.0  million  adopted  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QtrARTERS    (BAQ) 

This  is  an  allowance  for  housing  for  mem- 
bers Of  the  career  armed  forces  who  must 
seek  housing  in  the  civilian  economy.  It  Is 
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ot  subject  to  federal  Income  tax.  This  Tl-  mans  continue  to  work  and  let  the  service-  I  maintain  that  a  military  man  and  his 

at,  would  add  $640.1  million  on  this  item  for  man  have  a  bigger  housing  and  food  allot-  family  should  not  have  to  rely  on  money 

hlch  no  extra  money  was  contained  In  the  ment.   2)    The    Government   could   provide  other    than   military    money    to   pay    for    a 

^late  committee  bill.  housing  in  Government  quarters  with  a  for-  miUtary  move.  If  the  military  would  have 

°*                                       =TT™:To.rv»i^^   /B»«n  feltiu^  of  the    housing  allotment  and  In-  simply  paid  for  my  wife's  transpartation  and 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  SUBSISTENCE   IBA8)  creasc  the  food  allotment  to  a  normal  stand-  possibly  only  500  lbs.  of  household  goods.  I 

This  Is  compensation  for  the  purchase  of  ^^^  3^  rj^^  Government  could  give  German  could  have  made  it  without  a  loan.  I  have 

food  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  do  laborers  the  door  and  hire  Americans  instead  made   3   PCS   moves  already  and  I   foresee 

not  eat  In  government  facilities.  It  Is  not  j^j,  j^f^  instead  of  giving  the  Germans  pref-  makmg  a  minimum  of  2  more  PCS  moves  In 

subject   to   federal   Income   tax.   This   Title  erence.  Theee  are  three  of  the  possible  so-  the  next  2'2  years  at  my  own  expense  since 

adds  $37.8  million  to  this  item  which  con-  lutlons  to  the  problem  that  I  have  presented,  the  present  advancement  poUcies  of  the  U.S. 

tains  no  extra  money  in  the  Senate  com-  g^^^  j  ^^j^  g^.^  there  are  many  others.  But  Air  Force  are  much  slower  than  the  other 

mittee  bill.  there   definitely  has   to  be  something  done  services.  Thus,  paying  out  almoGt  half  my  In- 

REsEBVisTS'  TRAmiNG  DUTY  ENTITLEMENT  UN-  about  the  exlstlng  llvlng  conditions  for  mar-  come  each  year  for  PCS  moves,  that  leaves 

DER  DEPENDENTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT   (DAA)  Tied  pcisons  in  the  lower  pay  grades.  approximately  $2,000.00  a  year  for  my  family 

This  Is  a  housing  allowance  for  reservists  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera-  of  3  to  pay  rent  and  hopefully  buy  enough 

durlne  their  first  four  months  of  active  duty  tion-  food  t«  U^e  on. 

training.  This  Title  agrees  with  the  leglsla-  j^     President    the  letter  I  have  lust  ®°?"'  ""^^  ^1  ?f     T  P\^'^8  "*  "f: 

tion  adoDted  in  the  House  by  adding  $20  ^J'  *^esiaeni,  tne  ie«er  1  nave  JllSl  usual  case  or  that  I  am  juggling  figures  to 

™mion  ThTleKlslaUon  reported  by  thTsen-  read  came   from   Munich,   Germany,   by  make  it  look  bad  or  that  I  must  not  be  man- 

Sa  committee  provided  no  extra  money  for  way  of  the  APO.  I  believe  the  letter  re-  aging  my  financial  affairs  with  diligence,  but 

tMs  Item  fiects  many  of  the  problems  we  have  been  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 

QUORUM  CALL  discussing  In  hearings  about  the  poten-  thousands  of  cases  just  like  mine  through- 

QUORUM  CALL  militarv  oav  increase    housine    and  °"*  ^^^  services  and  I  think  it  is  a  grave 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  "on                      increase,  nousing,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

apK.\  the  absence  of  a  quorum  mj  on.  j  went  through  twelve  months  of  Chinese 

ThA     PRFSIDING      OFFICER      (Mr  ^  ^"^*   °"^   ^^*   ^^"^^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^'  language  school  for  the  Air  Force  and  am 

ine     '''^JSrrl.     .    „^,,  ..i,  ^y,.  „,,     '  cently  made  a  decision  with  respect  to  presently  in  the  Air  Force  Security  Service. 

Buckley),  ine  '^'erK  wui  cmi  ine  rou^  ^^^  ^^^^  commitments  in  Europe,  the  I  enjoy  my  work  to  some  degree  but.  under 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cierK  economic  problem   of  these  men  con-  current  poUcies.  if  i  am  not  heavily  m  debt 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll       .^     ^    ^      ,  tlnues.  They  are  unable  to  live  a  decent  by  tue  time  my  four  years  are  up,  it  win  be  a 

Mr.  HUGHES.   Mr.   President,   I   ask  ^^    ^       ^.^  ,j^  .    f amlU^s  as  shovm^bv  An^ci^  miracle, 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  1  cross  ILt?on  ofmail  ^^^^^  ''^^^^  "'^^^^ '"  ''''^^  ^^""^  P^^°*^ 

fhtt  niinnim  rail  be  rescinded  a  cross,  section  01  man.  ^   navigator   physically    qualified    men,    so 

ThPPRESmiNG  OFFICER    Without  }   ^^^^    ^    ^^"^^    ^^°^    ^    ^^^^    "^^  those  of  us  who  are  not  perfect  physically  are 

The  PREblUlWO  Ui-fK^i!.".  wunout  addressed  again   to   the   junior  Senator  stuck  in  the  enlisted  grades  for  the  remainder 

objectioiv It  isso ordered.          ,.„,.,  from  Iowa.  The  letter  reads:  of  our  enlistment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  addl-  i  d^n't  ask  much,  only  enough  money  to 

tion  to  the  remarks  I  made,  by  way  of  yo?a  fet  factsTi  fi^^e^  Sn^ermS^  whS  °^^^«-  ^°"^«-  '^l^^^'^^'  ^'^'^  '"^  "^^  '^'^ 

explanation  of  the  pending  amendment  Tt^n?^  ^^r^i^  S^^f  the  -^loriS  ^'^^°^^  ^^''^  ^^P^^^^  '^  "''''   ''  ^^^  ^ 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  few  stricken  lower  grades  of  the  military  "  ^^^^  ^°^  *  ^°^^  military  servant  to  ask  from 

letters  at  this  time  that  reflect,  I  am  sure,  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  this  low  in-  ^^*  °^*  prosperous    advanced,  and  overall 

maU  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  .come  group,  I  sometimes  feel  that  our  top  ^r'^lttl^^^dVJ'Z.^Zulr  vn„r  nersonai 

is  getting  m  relationship  to  this  par-  policy  making  officials  do  not  actually  realize  concern                                                 personal 

ticular  amendment.  some  of  the  "hidden"  costs  that  a  married 

These  letters  are  all  addressed  to  the  '^^^  °^  t^e  low  enlisted  grades  of  the  VS.  Mr.  President,  the  letter  I  have  just 

Junior  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  will  refrain  ™*"tary  incurs.  j-ead  came  from  an  lowan  who  lives  In 

from  using  names.  The  names  are  In  the  „„^.  ^°lf.f       Tiv,n*^^v,'°/°"*i°*^^,^*^f  the  small  town  of  Radcliffe.  Iowa,  who 

letters.  However,  I  will  say   the   point  re7e,^?rh,?owaT7^Thor^I  S  ^  "°"  ^ '^^  f."'^  ?f  ^"  hl^ 7.fi«,t. 

from  which  they  come.  degree  in  Secondary  Physical  Education  from  ^  ^\^  another  letter  which  reflecte 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  the  jimior  Luther  college.  We  have  a  son,  who  Is  15  essentially  what  is  happening  to  the  mill- 
Senator  from  Iowa:  months  old.  tary  service  people  of  our  country.  It 

Dear  SENATOR  Hughes:  I  would  like  to  pre-  Recently,    I    was    sent    PCS     (permanent  reads: 

Bent  a  major  grievance  to  you  for  your  con-  change  of  station )  to  the  6987  Security  Group  deab    Senator    Hughes:    It    is    with    the 

slderation.  It  not  only  deals  with  me,  but  In  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Since  this  Is  a  15  month  greatest  urgency  that  I  write  you  this  letter, 

with  many  other  EM  as   well.  I  am  an  EM  tour.  I  naturally  decided  to  bring  my  wife  i  am  presently  serving  with  the  United  States 

with  his  wife  in   Germany  serving  In  the  and  son.  Since  I  am  only  an  E-3  in  the  Air  Navy  homeported  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

United  States  Army.  This  U  what  my  problem  Force,   I   have   to   pay  every  penny   of   my  i  .^as  recently  transferred  here  from  duty 

U,  and  how  I  feel  that  the  United  States  wife's  move  out  of  my  own  pocket.  My  ex-  at  Naples,  Italy.  WhUe  stationed  overseas  we 

CtongresB  can  help  its  forces  In  Germany.  penses  for  the  last  month  are  as  follows  and  drew  a   Cost  of  Living  Allowance    (COLA), 

My  wife  and  I,  along  with  many  other  en-  can  be  backed  up  with  documentation :  and  a  Housing  Allowance  which  totaled  was 
listed  men  In  the  pay  grades  E-3  and  E-4  famllVs  airline  fare  from  CMr^a  "^  «'rtra  $60.00  a  month.  These  aUowances 
and  their  wives,  have  to  live  on  the  Ger-  L  ^'^^^  Chicago  ^^  ^  ^  understood  It,  afforded  us  to  offset 
man  economy  on  sixty  dollars  a  month.  Refrieerator  '(mw^  294  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Italy. 
These  quarters  cost  more  than  the  allotted  p„.jftu-_  beds  cu^i'ri^'<'u^\  19?  Speaking  from  experience  and  not  from 
sixty  dollars  a  month,  and  that  does  not  in-  ^'^'^ll  .^\  ^u^l^ins  (used)  ....  121  ^^^^  j  ^^  truthfully  say  that  the  allow- 
clude  the  phone,  water,  heat,  and  electricity  ^  j^  Machine" "fdi^unted"  for Tml  ances  are  more  dlrely  needed  stateside  than 
blUs  that  the  German  landlords  will  not  in-  ^^l^f^^f  (discounted  for  im-  overseas.  For  example,  I  rented  a  two  bed- 
elude  m  the  price  of  the  apartment  that  we  ^'^  ^t  month'of  o'ur's'b^d^^m  room  apartment  (unfurnished)  in  Italy  tor 
rent.  I  use  my  pay  along  with  my  wife's  a^-  ^a?t  onTheTh  flc^r  wmch^T^  niyself  and  family  for  $89.90  a  month  plus 
otment  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  llvlng  in  this  apt.  «"  t^«  «^  ^  of^ork  1^5^  ut^"«»-  utilities  were  approximately  $12.00 
land.  We  can't  afford  a  car,  and  even  If  we  nrs.  oy  dus  W3  my  piace  01  worK.  inis  month  The  anartment  Was  huse  bv  Ameri- 
did  we  muid  not  flnrt  a  lower  rate  anart-  '^  about  the  Closest  location  a  mar-  *  montn.  ine  apartment  was  nuge  oy  Amen- 
WQ,  we  could  not  nnd  a  lower  rate  apart-  standards  and  was  approximately  7  mUe« 
ment  anywhere  near  my  duty  station.  ^^^  AiTs^ion                                          fi^  from  my  duty  station. 

My  wife  has  a  degree  In  nursing  from  an     .,,      ,,  ^^  station ea  '     RA<,*nn  i  found    aftPr  manv  frmi- 

accredited  college,  aTdo  many  other  enlisted  Miscellaneous    expenses    during    first  Here  In  Bk»ton  I  foimd    aftw  many 

men's  Xes    fiSt  ^ec^  not  work  in  ^  month.     (UUlitles,    blankets,    food.  tratlng  days  of  looking,  an  apartment,  not 

men  8  wives.  But    she  can  not  worK  in  an  50  In  Boston,  but  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  some 

American  hosplt^  to  help  meet  the  high  cost         «^<='     — "^  83  mUes  from  work.  Since  tetumlng  stateside 

of  living  here  in  Germany.  The  Government  j  j^^  ^j.^  ^^^  ^^f^  ^  ^lonth  (COLA)  and 

would  rather  hire  German  people  to  run  the                 ^"'*'   ^"«""  COMRATS    (because    I    am    on    sea    duty) 

wards,  the  food  service,  and  the  many  serv-  My    monthly   take-home   check    Is    about  which  U  $40  a  month  and  gained  only  $30.00 

low  that  are  for  the  serviceman's  benefit.  $170,  which   Includes  separate  rations.   My  a  month  for  sea  pay.  So  as  you  can  see  my 

Why   can't  American  people  work  in  these  wife's  allotment  check  Is  $130.  My  total  mUl-  pay  dropped  $80.00  a  month, 

places  and  try  to  help  relieve  the  economic  tary  Income  for  one  month  Is  $300.00  or  Now  I  vmi  relate  the  cost  of  living  sltua- 

•trees  on  the  lower  ranking  enlisted  men?  $3,600.00  a  year.  tlon  to  you  here  in  the  Boston  area.  First,  If 

The  Government  can  solve  this  problem  In  To  defray  all  these  expenses  I  had  to  make  you  want  to  live  near  the  base  you  must  be 

any  number  of  ways,  but  the  main  ways  to  a  $500.00  loan,  obtain  money  from  parents,  willing  to  pay  from  $186.00  and  up  for  a 

help  this  problem  are    1)    The  government  and  use  the  money  my  wife  had  made  substi-  small  two  bedroom  apartment  (plus  utilities 

could  spend  more  money  by  letting  the  Ger-  tute  teaching.  and  unfurnished) .  And  If  you  find  a  suitable 
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apartment  In  this  area  In  this  rldlctilous 
price  range  the  party  usually  wlU  n<)t  rent 
to  you  If  you  have  any  children,  pets  or  wUl 
not  sign  a  one  year  lease. 

Now  that  I  have  an  apartment  that  Is  far 
from  satisfactory  I  have  to  ImprovUe.  For 
Instance  I  have  to  put  some  of  my  fumltxire 
in  storage  at  my  own  expense,  m&iaiy  be- 
cause I  cannot  afford  a  larger  apartment  on 
my  pay.  Of  course  there  Is  the  extra  money 
for  gas  and  oil  each  month  (approximately 
tSO.OO),  plus  the  untold  wear  and  tear  on 
my  automobile  by  driving  some  60  mllee  to 
and  from  work  each  day.  The  nearest  com- 
missary and  exchange  Is   at  Hanscom  Air 
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I  could  not  be  more  enthusiastically 
In  favor  of  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  hope  that  between  now  and 
the  time  we  vote  on  it  I  may  be  able  to 
have  a  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 


group  in  the  lower  classifications,  who 
go  to  Europe  but  whose  wives  are  Uiere 
<mly  on  a  tourist  visa. 

On  my  Inquiry  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, it  was  my  understanding  that 
there  was  an  agreement,  through  the 


agree  with  the  impact  and  the  Import  of 
the  remarks  Just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
continuing  interest,  concern,  and  work 


Iowa  and  other  Senators  on  the  floor  who     NATO   organization,   that   those  young 

.,.1-  i.1.-  . ^  — J  i.v--  1         ,.  _*    wives,  because  they  were  there  on  tourist 

visas,  could  not  get  a  work  permit  under 
any  circumstances. 

If  we  do  not  correct  that  deficiency 
we  still  have  left  out  a  tremendous  group 

^         _      of  yoimg  wives  who  want  to  be  with  their 

Force  Base  some  20  miles  away  If  I  want  to     in  trying  to  see  that  some  justice  is  done     husbands,  who  want  to  keep  the  family 
^-1 — ^__-_. ^  -.._,--_.-..    „ — . ^     ; ; — .., J  1  together,  but.  because  they  do  not  fall 

within  the  appropriate  grade  to  accom- 
pany their  husbands,  are  still  going  to 
be  denied  emplosmient  on  military  facili- 
ties  which  hire  German  nationals 
French  nationals,  English  nationals' 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  and  deny  tlie 
right  of  employment  to  our  own  na- 
tionals. I  would  say  we  still  have  some 
corrective  work  to  do. 

I  must  say.  while  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
present,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  this  pro- 
vision got  into  the  bill.  I  hope  we  can  have 
some  indication,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  whether  the  opportunity  to  be 
employed  also  appUes  to  wives  of  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  not  there  on  a 
permanent  basis  but  who  are  there  on  a 
tourist  visa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  pointed  out  an 
inequity  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  want  to  address 
himself  to  at  some  point  in  the  debate. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point  we 
are  talking  about.  Those  in  the  lowest 
ranks  cannot  have  their  wives  obtain 
anything  but  a  tourist  visa.  They  are  dis- 
qualified from  helping  themselves.  And 
they  are  denied  the  opportimity  to  work 
on  overseas  bases,  by  agreement  with  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
are  forced  to  live  in  poverty.  Others  must 
leave  their  wives  at  home  and  en- 
dure the  agony  of  separation  for  long 
months,  and  perhaps  even  years,  of  time. 
It  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  COOK.  This  makes  those  adver- 
tisements that  one  can  spend  his  vaca- 
tion in  Europe,  if  he  will  only  enlist,  not 
as  attractive  as  they  might  seem. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  agree. 

I  would  Uke  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  letter  that  is  right  to  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  talked 
about : 


take  advantage  of  oiir  benefits.  My  wtfe  and 
I  wotUd  like  to  buy  a  home  some  da^  soon 
but  we  find  It  near  trnpoestble  to  try  and 
save  for  a  down  payment  after  all  necessary 
expenses  are  taken  care  of.  Believe  me  I  do 
not  enjoy  paying  rent  and  not  having  any- 
thing to  show  for  It  after  moving  out. 

I  know  a  bill  to  raise  the  housing  allcrwanoe 
of  servicemen  Is  aootn  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  I  would  Uke  to  know  wbait  your 
stand  wUl  be  on  this  measure. 

As  a  First  Class  Petty  Officer  (pay  grade 
E6)  I  am  surely  not  having  a  more  difficult 
time  than  the  men  In  lower  pay  grades  so 
this  plea  Is  also  for  these  men  who  would 
like  to  express  themselves  but  do  not  have 
the  time  or  feel  this  avenue  of  expfessloin 
would  be  to  no  avail. 

As  one  of  your  many  constituents!  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  timely  reply  Ip  this 
crucial  matter.  j 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  th^  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  Senator  from  Io(wa  Is 
putting  these  letters  in  the  RECORt.  be- 
cause he  recalls  last  year,  when  wa  were 
debating  the  subject  on  the  floor.  It  be- 
came very  obvious  that  there  wa»  tre- 
mendous discrimination  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly 
in  the  lower  ranks.  I  think  it  i^  ex- 
tremely important  that  Members  df  the 
Senate  really  take  the  time  to  read  these 
letters  being  placed  in  the  Recorb,  be- 
cause I  think  of  all  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  there  has  not  been  one  made, 
at  least  during  my  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  Senator  frcHn  Iowa,  and  tl^at  is 
that  in  the  United  States  we  have  liter- 
ally thousands  of  members  of  the  armed 
services  who  are  on  welfare  proglrams, 
who  have  to  qualify  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  located  near  their 
bases  for  food  stamps  and  for  welfare 
assistance. 

I  might  say  that  it  was  not  too  lo^g  ago 
that  one  of  the  major  networks — I  think 
it  was  NBC — had  a  documentary  dp.  the 
subject  the  Seantor  is  talking  abouti— the 
high  cost  of  living  in  Europe.  I  was 
amazed  at  that  time  when  an  officer  at- 
tached to  a  base  in  Europe  said,  [when 
asked  what  he  thought  some  of  thelsolu- 
tions  were,  he  thought  the  United  States 
should  establish  a  division  of  thei  food 
stamp  program  in  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  military  personnel  in  the  lower  grades. 

I  hope  this  hits  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
right  between  the  eyes  as  seriously  as  it 
hit  me  on  that  occasion.  i 

It  just  seemed  to  me  that  we  hid  an 
establishment  that  decided  it  wanted  to 
look  at  how  weU  its  military  persormel 
were  apparently  going  to  take  a  flight 
raise  before  it  could  decide  we  ought  to 
give  them  a  decent  raise.  I  think  tjiat  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 


in  paying  those  men  and  women  who  rep- 
resent the  United  States  of  America  all 
over  this  world.  I  have  tried  to  show  here, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  knows,  with 
a  cross  section  of  letters,  not  only  from 
home,  but  from  the  Orient,  Europe,  and 
around  the  world  where  our  men  and 
women  are  based,  that  the  problem  is 
universal.  It  is  not  isolated  in  any  one 
region.  The  lower  ranlcing  miUtary  per- 
sormel of  our  Armed  Forces  have  liter- 
ally been  left  out.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  indicated,  thousands  live  at 
the  poverty  level.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  work  even  in  the  coimtries  where  they 
are  forced  to  live.  This  is  true  in  spite  of 
the  training  they  have  had  academically 
and  their  qualifications  professionally. 
Many  of  them  live  at  a  less  than  subsist- 
ence level,  tndng  to  keep  together  their 
families,  or  having  to  imdergo  the  haz- 
ard of  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
at  home,  while  they  are  separated  for  a 
year  or  two.  They  are  forced  to  make 
that  kind  of  sacrifice  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  our  Government  to  pay  an 
adequate  or  comparable  pay  level  in  this 
coimtry  to  our  niilitary  persormel. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  might  add, 
if  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  wives  of  American  per- 
sonnel overseas  cannot  secure  employ- 
ment, the  unfortunate  part  about  it  is 
that  military  restrictions  do  not  author- 
ize wives  to  accompany  their  husbands, 
particularly  to  Europe,  tf  they  are  in  the 
lower  grades.  They  cannot  get  anything 
more  than  a  tourist  visa.  Under  those 
circumstances,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
be  employed.  They  are  not  allowed  to  get 
work.  Many  of  these  young  wives  are 
niirses,  as  the  Senator  said.  These  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  wives  should  not 
be  subjected  to  having  to  submit  to  a 
welfare  program  or  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, if  we  were  to  enlarge  it  to  Europe 
for  our  own  personnel. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  vividly  por- 
trayed, German  nationals  can  work  in 
our  hospitals.  They  can  work  in  our  PXs. 
Yet  young  wives  do  not  have  available  to 
them  that  opportunity.  They  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  apply  for  jobs.  They  do 
not  have  an  opportimity  to  do  anything 
in  an  effort  to  contribute  to  their  own 
subsistence. 

I  know  the  bill  is  amended  to  allow 
wives  to  have  employment.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  says  anything  about  a  serv- 
iceman's wife  who  accompanies  him  to 
Europe  on  a  tourist  visa.  I  presuppose,  by 
the  language  of  the  bill,  that  means  that 
wives  of  military  personnel  who  are 
there  on  a  permanent  basis  with  their 
husbands,  who  fall  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  being  allowed  to  travel  and  have 
their  furniture  moved  there,  can  be  em- 
ployed; but  we  still  leave  out  a  whole 
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Some  Congressman  spoke  of  the  "country 
club"  atmosphere  of  the  services.  This  state- 
ment especially  angeiB  me,  for  I  have,  for 
some  time,  been  oolleotlng  my  thoughts  to 
write  you  concerning  living  conditions  for 
enlisted  men  In  the  Navy.  (I  asenime  enlisted 
men  in  the  other  servloee  have  complaints 
also,  although  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own 
experience.)  I  am  stationed  with  a  naval 
aviation  squadron  which  deploys  to  various 
naval  bases  throughout  the  Pacific  area.  I 
have  lived  in  barracks  on  four  overseas  or 
Isolated  U.S.  basee  and  on  two  basee  in  the 
continental  U.S.  When  the  squadron  is  botna 
based  at  Naval  Air  StaUon  Moffett  Field. 
California,  the  married  men  generally  live 
off  base  In  civilian  housing  or  In  married 
housing  on  base.  Most  of  the  yoimger,  single 
enlisted  men  live  in  the  barracks  because 
they  cannot  receive  an  allowance  for  quart«n 
to  live  off  base. 


This  bcuracks  Is  constructed  of  concrete 
and  divided  into  two  stories  of  cubicles — not 
enclosed  rooms.  There  are  anywhere  from 
one  to  three  men  assigned  to  each  cubicle. 
The  cubicles  are  small,  with  room  for  several 
lockers,  a  set  of  bunkbeds,  and  maybe  a  small 
table  aaid  two  chalre.  There  are  large  windows 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  barracks  with 
no  curtains  or  blinds  to  shut  out  the  light. 
Xhare  is  only  a  partition  between  cubicles 
reaching  three  fourths  of  the  distance  from 
floor  to  celling.  Most  of  the  oubiclee  have 
no  electrical  outlets  for  peraonal  radios,  t.v.s, 
stereos,  clocks,  etc.  There  are  no  doors  on 
any  of  the  cubicles — whatever  one  leaves  out 
of  his  locker  is  subject  t»  theft.  There  Is  one 
oommon  restroom/shower  for  ectch  of  tlie 
two  floors.  The  toilet  stalls  lack  doors.  In 
short,  there  is  no  privacy,  no  eecurlty.  no 
personality  to  the  barracks  whateoever. 

There  are  a  few  bases  with  barracks  better 
^;^Kn  this,  bunt  with  what  little  funds  the 
Navy  seems  to  get  for  new  barracks.  But 
there  are  many  worse — much  worse— bax- 
racks  in  the  Navy  too.  At  Naval  Station 
Sangley  Point,  Republic  of  the  PhlUpplnes 
(which  is  to  be  closed  soon,  fortimately)  the 
barracks  that  squadron  enlisted  men  were 
"housed"  in  was  vintage  WW  n  if  not  earlier, 
made  of  corrugated  tin  and  rusting  and  rot- 
ting away  imder  our  feet.  The  restrooms 
were  filthy  just  from  old  age.  The  sleeping 
arrangement  there  was  even  worse  than  at 
Moffett  Field.  There  weren't  even  cubicles 
somewhat  enclosed,  but  open  bays  of  bunks, 
rusting  rockers  and  plain  cement  floors — ^no 
air  oondltlonlng.  A  few  old  tables  and  chairs 
were  scattered  here  and  there.  Cockroaches 
skittered  about,  mice  played  hide  and  seek 
in  open  daylight.  The  mattresses  were  mil- 
dewed and  filthy. 

Then  there  is  Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska, 
and  Naval  Air  Station,  Agana.  Guam,  where 
the  squadron  has  been  deployed  now  for  al- 
most three  months.  At  Adak,  In  the  Aleu- 
tian Cham,  the  Navy  is  using  WW  II  bar- 
racks condemned  by  the  Air  Force.  They  too 
are  falling  apart — the  restrooms  are  ancient, 
shower  drains  clogged,  open  toilet  stalls, 
scarred  walls,  leaky  windows,  most  clothes 
washers  and  dryers  are  broken  constantly; 
and  in.  Alaska  in  the  winter,  the  barracks  is 
at  times  without  heat  or  hot  water  for  days 
at  a  time.  However,  the  Adak  barracks  has 
one  advantage  over  other  barracks  I've  lived 
in — it  has  enclosed  rooms  with  doors  that 
can  be  locked,  except  that  four  men  are  as- 
signed to  a  room  the  size  of  a  small  den. 
We  can  barely  move  around  when  all  are  in 
the  room. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam:  again. 
a  concrete  barracks  with  cubicles,  no  rooms, 
no  air  conditioning,  four  to  six  men  to  a 
cubicle,  btmkbeds,  plain  cement  floors,  and 
termites  have  managed  to  eat  away  most 
wooden  parts  of  the  building.  But  we're  liv- 
ing In  "ooimtry  clubs."  We'll  let  the  Con- 
gressman visit  us. 

Compared  to  Navy  enlisted  men.  Air  Force 
enlisted  men  seem  to  have  much  better  bar- 
racks— In  fact.  Air  Force  enlisted  quarters 
are  called  dormitories,  and  most  are  designed 
like  regular  dorms  with  one  to  two  men  per 
room,  single  beds,  shower  baths  for  each 
room  or  every  two  rooms,  closets  Instead  of 
lockers,  ample  fumituj-e  and  often  refrigera- 
tors for  the  rooms.  I  imagine  one  reason  the 
Air  Force  has  newer  and  more  modern  quar- 
ters Is  that  the  Air  Force  is  a  relatively  new 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  iMtsee 
and  quarters  tend  to  be  newer. 

Many  Navy  bases  are  quite  old  and  corre- 
spondingly the  barracks  tend  to  be  older 
too.  I  think  It  is  time  that  Congress  allocated 
more  money  to  the  Navy  for  construction 
of  dormitory-type  enlisted  quarters  and  for 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  Insure  that 
the  money  is  spent  for  this  purpose  as  soon 
»s  possible.  When  a  man  is  forced  to  live  In 
sub-standard  quarters,  his  morale  and  work 
can  decline  markedly. 


Also  compare  our  barracks  with  officer's 
quarters.  (I  hope  no  Navy  officer  has  the  gall 
to  write  you  complaining  of  his  quarters.) 
Even  among  junior  officers  the  most  per  room 
is  two,  and  they  do  have  rooms  which  are 
designed  like  motel  rooms  with  single  beds, 
desks,  easy  chairs,  walk-In  closets,  dressers 
instead  of  lockers,  doors  that  do  lock,  often 
a  separate  sitting  room  and  bedroom,  private 
baths — or  at  most  shared  by  four  officers,  air 
conditioning  (in  warm  climates),  usually  a 
refrigerator,  curtains  on  windows,  carpets 
on  floors.  Are  officers  really  that  much  better 
than  enlisted  men  to  merit  such  better  quar- 
ters? I  should  say  not!  Many  enlisted  men  In 
the  Navy  (and  other  services),  like  myself, 
have  college  degrees  and  possibly  even  ap- 
plied for  officer  programs  but  were  not  ac- 
cepted at  the  time  because  of  filled  quotas 
or  college  majors  in  subjects  not  needed  at 
the  time  by  the  Navy.  I  know  many  enlisted 
men  in  this  category.  Many  more  have  at 
least  two  years  of  college  (as  much  as  many 
officers),  and  many  high  school  graduates 
have  great  potential  for  higher  education. 
But  yet.  we  are  living  100%  worse  In  many 
cases  than  the  officers. 

But  we  enlisted  men  are  living  the  "coun- 
try club"  life  I  hear.  What  we  need  are  bet- 
ter dormitories,  more  private,  more  personal, 
not  dilapidated  barracks.  It  is  time  that 
Congressmen  and  the  public  begin  to  realize 
that  the  enlisted  men  in  the  services  do  the 
work,  especially  the  "dirty"  work,  for  the 
most  part,  but  often  the  officers  get  the  cred- 
it and  the  benefits.  Do  people  think  a  mili- 
tary could  exist  without  the  enlisted  men? 
Without  Increased  benefits  and  improved 
living  conditions,  men  are  going  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  volunteer  and  remain  In  the  service. 

Another  protolem  in  need  of  discussion  from 
the  enlisted  man's  point  of  view  la  pay.  The 
current  poverty  level  earnings  for  an  urt)an 
family  of  four  Is  $3967.00  per  year.  Currently, 
the  yearly  earnlnig^s  for  an  enlisted  man  Is 
paygrade  E-3  (most  men  In  the  Navy  are  In 
this  paygrade  for  at  least  the  first  year  of 
service),  with  three  or  more  dependents  Is 
♦391.20,  which  Includes  base  pay  of  e2170.80, 
basic  allowance  ft>r  quarters  of  $1260.00  and 
basic  allowance  for  subsistence  of  $600.40 — 
earnings  $35.80  below  the  poverty  level.  (But 
we  are  in  a  country  club  atmosphere.)  I  have 
lived  with  my  wife  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  the  location  of  the  home  base  of  my 
squadron. 

This  area  has  one  of  the  highest  oo6t£  of 
living  in  the  U.S.  My  wife  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  job  In  this  area  of  high 
unemplo3rment,  and  with  our  pay  i»oled,  we 
can  exist.  But  what  aibout  the  high  school 
graduate  who  Is  married,  has  one  or  more 
children,  and  whose  wtfe  cannot  work  be- 
cause of  the  children  or  becaiise  ebe  Is  too 
unskilled  to  get  one  of  the  few  jobs  available 
in  the  critical  job  market  areas?  This  man 
cannot  exist  in  areas  like  this  on  his  military 
pay — ^In  fact,  he  can  only  exist  poorly  In  an 
area  of  lower  cost  of  living.  Even  by  purchas- 
ing groceries  at  the  Navy  oommissary  store 
and  other  essential  Items  at  the  Navy  ex- 
change, he  has  a  rough  time  making  ends 
meet.  Many  military  basee  do  not  have 
enough  housing  available  on  base  for  these 
lower  raited  married  enlisted  personnel  (hous- 
ing often  goes  to  the  higher  rated  meu  first) , 
so  they  are  forced  to  live  in  civilian  housing, 
the  cost  of  which  Is  high  In  an  area  like  Ban 
Francisco. 

In  the  towns  around  Moffeitt  Field,  the 
cheapest  one  bedroom,  unfurnished  apart- 
ment runs  approximately  $136.00  per  n[ionth. 
However,  the  allowance  for  quarters  for  the 
lower-rated  man  is  only  $105.00  per  month 
If  he  has  three  or  more  dependents.  If  he  has 
Just  one  dependent,  the  allowance  Is  only 
$60.00  per  month.  The  maximum  allowance 
for  even  the  highest  ratted  enlisted  man  Is 
only  $120.00  per  month.  How  can  enlisted 
men  be  expected  to  pay  for  civilian  housing 
on  such  low  allowances?  The  subsistence  al- 


lowance for  all  enlisted  men  Is  now  about 
$41.70  per  mooth  or  $500.40  per  year.  How 
weU  can  one  feed  a  family  of  four  on  $41.70 
a  month  or  about  $10.00  a  week?  With  civil- 
ian medical  bilils  (even  though  the  military 
is  supposed  to  provide  medical  care  for  de- 
pendents, often  the  quality  of  service  Is  so 
poor  or  alow  that  one  Is  almost  forced  to  seek 
out  civilian  doctors;  servicemen  must  pay  at 
least  207a  oif  the  cost  of  civilian  medical  care 
under  the  OHAMPUS  program) ,  car  expenses 
(many  locations  in  the  VS.  nowadays  require 
the  use  of  a  car  with  little  or  no  public  trans- 
portation available),  clothing  expenses,  and 
additional  costs  of  food  and  housing  dedticted 
from  the  base  pay,  there  Is  little  If  any  left 
out  of  that  $3931.20  yearly  earnings. 

I  know  of  one  recent  case  in  which  an 
enlisted  man  in  paygrade  E-3  applied  for  a 
hardship  discharge  from  the  Navy  almost 
two  years  before  his  regular  enlistment  ex- 
pired because  he  could  not  support  his  wife 
and  child  properly  on  Navy  pay  and  his  Navy 
duties  did  not  permit  him  to  keep  the  part- 
time  job  he  had  to  supplement  his  low  Navy 
pay.  His  wife  threatened  to  sue  for  divorce 
and  his  early  discharge  was  granted.  In  Santa 
Clara  Coimty,  the  county  in  which  Moffett 
Field  is  located,  a  married  enlisted  man  in 
the  lower  paygrades  can  receive  food  stamps 
and  welfare  payments  if  his  family  Is  of  a 
certain  size  and  his  wife  cannot  find  em- 
ployment. The  Navy  must  realize  this  fact 
since  food  stamps  are  now  accepted  In  the 
Navy  commissary  stores.  I  think  the  current 
situation  among  enlisted  men  in  the  services 
is  shameful.  The  pay  levels  of  all  enlisted 
men  need  to  be  raised;  even  the  yearly  pay 
and  allowances  before  taxes  of  a  married  man 
in  paygrade  E-6  (the  highest  paygrade  at- 
tainable by  an  enlisted  man  In  a  first  enlist- 
ment of  four  years)  with  over  two  years 
service  is  only  $6152.00,  hardly  a  high  vrage 
by  civilian  standards. 

The  Navy  has  been  faced  with  a  low  re- 
enllstment  rate.  As  a  volunteer  service,  it 
must  provide  enough  benefits  and  decent  pa; 
to  attract  more  qualified  volunteers  and  to 
encourage  the  younger,  first  term  members 
to  remain  In  the  Navy.  During  the  first  fo\ir 
years  of  service,  the  Navy  spends  a  large 
amount  on  training  Its  personnel,  but  moat 
first  termers  do  not  see  enoxigh  benefit  in  a 
Navy  career  to  remain  after  four  years.  For 
some  men,  like  me,  the  very  concept  of  miU- 
tary regimentation  and  lack  of  Independence 
cavises  them  to  reject  any  thought  of  making 
the  military  a  career.  But  many  others  would 
consider  staying  in  the  Navy  If  some  of  the 
more  senseless  regulations  were  dropped — 
as  Admiral  Zumwalt  is  attempting  to  do — 
and  pay,  benefits,  and  living  conditions  im- 
proved. The  taxpayers  could  save  In  the  long 
run  If  the  Navy  did  not  have  to  spend  so 
much  training  its  first  termers,  only  to  loee 
most  of  them  after  four  years  and  have  to 
train  an  entire  group  of  replacements. 

I  have  read  that  your  oonunittee  ts  In  the 
process  of  conducting  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
raise  the  base  pay  and  some  allowances  of 
lower  rtmks  of  enlisted  men  about  20°/c  in 
order  to  make  the  services  more  attractive  to 
volunteers  and  to  get  the  men  already  in  the 
service  out  of  the  poverty  category.  I  urge  you 
to  support  this  bUl  and  to  encourage  other 
senators  to  do  the  same.  The  Committee 
seems  to  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  give  the 
lower  ranking  enlisted  men  the  break  they 
deserve — I  hope  they  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  so.  I  also  go  one  step  further  by  urging 
you  to  look  Into  the  matter  of  poor  llvmg 
conditions  for  enlisted  men — In  all  the  serv- 
ices. I  brieve  that  you  will  find  conditions  of 
barracks  In  meet  cases  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered "country  club."  And  if  you  do  inspect 
barracks  at  all,  please  don't  let  the  Navy  brass 
take  you  to  the  newest  barracks — there  are 
some,  but  there  are  many  sub-standard  bar- 
racks also.  I  ask  that  you  support,  formulate, 
and  encoiurage  bills  to  increase  beelc  allow- 
ance for  quarters,  subsistenoe,  and  higher  pay 
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for  all  enlisted  men.  I  submit  that 
men    have    been    forced    Into    Seconal 
citizenship  for  too  long  and  that  it 
for  oui  position,   both   within   the 
and  without,  to  be  raised  conslderablj 
menaurate  with  our  Increased  level  of 
tlon,  maturity,  and  awareness  of  our  j 
society. 

This  letter  serves  to  outline  th;  dif- 
ficulties and  the  problems  of  a  ftmily; 
and  I  have  numerous  letters  hen,  Mr. 
President,  which  further  outline  what 
is  actually  the  lack  of  a  reasonable  t  level 
of  living  for  American  servicemen,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  all  over  this 
world  and  in  the  continental  I'nited 
States  as  well. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  increase  the  m;  litary 
pay  and  allowances.  The  only  qusstion 
that  remains  is  how  much,  and  wliether 
we  are  willing,  at  this  point,  aft<r  de- 
bating time  and  again  whether  we 
should  reduce  our  commitments  around 
the  world,  to  continue  those  commit- 
ments, knowing  that  these  men  and 
women  and  their  wives  and  husjands 
must  endure  months  and  years  of  sepa- 
ration, much  of  it  involuntary,  ilnable 
to  find  jobs,  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  un- 
able to  buy  enough  groceries,  ani  de- 
pendent on  food  stamps  and  welfare  as- 
sistance in  our  own  country.  Ho\^  long 
can  we  continue  this  tsTpe  of  injistice, 
of  total  injustice  to  the  American  per- 
sonnel in  our  armed  services? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  take,  not  a  halfway  st<p  for 
justice  for  the  American  military  man 
and  woman,  but  the  full  and  complete 
steps  of  seeing  that  they  share  in  tl  ,e  full 
economic  increase  in  well-being  i|i  this 
country.  This  is  necessary  not  onJy  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  actualfy  de- 
fend our  country.  Many  have  vjolun- 
teered  and  many  have  not.  Thousands 
have  been  forced  into  the  service  bj  con- 
scription laws  they  did  not  writ<i.  but 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  that  :apa- 
billty  and  responsibility.  This  ariend- 
ment  will  change  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion; this  is  a  great  priority  in  Ai^erica 
today. 

Mr.  President,  J  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presid<!nt.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  lowaJ  (Mr. 
HuGHis)  for  the  important  leadership 
he  has  played  in  the  Commlttte  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  the  floor  if  the 
Senate  in  the  issue  of  pay. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear,  once  iigaln, 
that  the  modified  amendment  ig  now 
the  Hughes-Schweiker  amen<^ent, 
combining  pay  and  the  1-year  Exten- 
sion, but  separable  for  voting  puriposes. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  pub  ished 
in  Stars  &  Stripes.  The  article  isl  cap- 
tioned "OI's  CaUed  Poverty  Strickisn."  I 
should  like  to  read  from  it,  becaise  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  pay  issue, 
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of  how  we  are  treating  our  GI's  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens,  how  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole,  below  those  on 
welfare,  below  those  who  are  subject 
to  some  kind  of  minimum  wage,  and 
below  the  poverty  standard  we  have 
ascribed  to  our  society  as  the  level  below 
which  no  one  should  be. 

The  men  of  whom  we  ask  the  most  in 
our  society,  not  only  to  fight  but  also 
to  die,  we  put  below  those  groups.  We 
put  them  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
summing  up  as  to  why  this  is  not  only 
a  hardship  but  also  an  injustice  on  men 
stationed  around  the  globe,  wearing  our 
uniform. 

I  read  from  the  article,  which  was 
written  by  John  Pilger,  Nuremberg 
bureau  chief,  Nuremberg,  Germany: 

A  tremendous  number  of  low-ranking 
USAREUR  enlisted  men  are  living  in  a  state 
of  poverty,  an  Army  doctor  said  here. 

Dr.  (Capt.)  Fletcher  Hamilton,  chief  of 
the  neuro-psychlatrlc  clinic  at  the  130th 
General  Hospital,  claimed  that  because  of 
low  pay  and  lack  of  resources,  a  significant 
number  of  soldiers  are  suffering  breakdowns. 

Hamilton  has  started  a  movement  to  gen- 
erate congressional  pressure,  with  the  aim  of 
bettering  the  lot  of  low-ranking  enlisted 
men. 

"Our  program,"  said  Hamilton,  "Is  pri- 
marily for  the  men  In  grades  El  to  E5.  We 
don't  deny  that  other  soldiers  can  have  prob- 
lems, too,  but  these  are  the  guys  who  get 
hit  the  hardest,  and  they  really  need  help 
fast." 

According  to  Hamilton,  there  is  a  definite 
"debt  cycle"  that  many  enlisted  men  unwit- 
tingly get  into. 

"Take  an  average  Pfc.  who  is  married," 
Hamilton  said.  "He  comes  to  USAREUK  with- 
out his  wife,  since  she  won't  be  command- 
sponsored — 

Which  means  he  will  not  be  paid  for 
her  transportation  to  Europe  and  back — 

"With  his  low  p>ay,  he  usually  has  to  take 
out  a  loan  to  get  her  flown  over.  Then  there 
Is  the  matter  of  an  apartment." 

An  informal  study  of  E5  and  lower-ranked 
soldiers  assigned  here  to  the  hospital  shows, 
he  said,  that  the  average  rent  Is  $112  per 
month. 

"Then  there  are  the  pvirchases  needed  to 
stock  a  house.  In  the  end,  the  man  is  left 
with  maybe  840  a  month  to  feed  himself, 
his  wife,  and  maybe  even  a  child" — 

Forty  dollars  a  month.  That  Is  $10  a 
week — 

While  there  is  no  r\ile  that  states  that  a 
soldier  can  or  cannot  bring  his  wife  to  Ger- 
many, Hamilton  said  that  having  his  family 
with  htm  is  very  Important  to  his  well-being. 

Since  many  soldiers  in  these  grades  are 
newly  married.  It  could  be  disastrous  to  sep- 
arate the  family.  Hamilton  said,  pointing  out 
that  the  first  18  months  of  a  marriage  are 
the  most  important  and  hardest,  since  that 
is  the  period  of  adjustment. 

The  doctor  said  many  soldiers — including 
a  high  percentage  of  new  husbands — find 
themselves  sent  to  Vietnam  for  a  year,  and 
then  are  glveo  direct  assignments  to  Ger- 
many for  two  or  three  years. 

"If  he  does  not  fly  his  wife  over,  it  means 
a  separation  of  three  or  more  years,"  said 
Hamilton,  adding  that  "this  could  ruin  a 
marriage  before  it  even  starts." 

But  what  can  be  done  for  those  GIs  who 
do  bring  their  wives  to  Germany? 

The  Ideal,  Hamilton  says,  would  be  com- 
mand sponsorship  of  the  wives.  But,  on  a 
more  immediate  basis,  there  are  several 
changes  which  could  be  made,  according  to 
Hamilton. 


In  the  United  States,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Issues  food  stamps,  which,  Hamil- 
ton said,  are  approved  for  use  in  commla- 
saries. 

Hamilton's  group  is  calling  for  Issuing 
these  stamps,  which  would  greatly  expand 
a  soldier's  purchasing  power  In  a  ootmnls- 
sary,  to  GIs  in  USABEUR. 

Hamilton  also  points  out  that  a  significant 
pay  hike  should  be  approved  for  the  lower 
grades. 

"It  should  be  a  sliding  one,  however,"  he 
said,  "giving  the  most  money  to  the  enlisted 
men  who  really  need  it  .  .  .  not  to  us  officers 
who  already  make  enough  to  get  along  quit* 
well." 

What  he  considers  a  "significant  hike"  is  at 
least  60  i>er  cent,  if  not  more. 

Hamilton  also  sees  the  need  for  a  federally 
run  poverty  program  in  Europe  to  aid 
soldiers. 

Another  major  point  is  that  there  should 
be  a  renegotiation  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  (SOFA). 

Portions  of  SOFA  could  and  should  be 
changed  to  allow  dependent  wives  to  take 
many  of  the  Jobs  now  available  solely  to 
local  nationals,  he  maintains. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  interject  there 
that  we  have  done  some  research  and  find 
that,  in  Germany  particularly,  that  is 
not  the  case.  Our  commanding  general 
who  is  head  of  the  European  Exchange 
System,  Gen.  Charles  H.  Phipps,  in  a 
memo  of  February  1971,  issued  this  edict 
across  Europe  to  aJl  the  stores  and  serv- 
ices in  the  exchange  system: 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  I  desire 
that  the  European  Exchange  System  elements 
In  the  months  ahead  emphasize  recruitment 
of  local  nationals  and  Sharply  deempha^ze 
the  utilization  of  United  States  dependents 
or  tourists. 

Here  is  an  American  general  saying 
that  when  the  GI's  go  to  their  canteen 
or  service  post  exchange  and  spend  their 
money,  they  do  not  even  have  the  right 
to  have  their  wives  working  there  be- 
cause we  should  give  those  jobs  to  Ger- 
man nationals.  So,  to  a  great  extent,  we 
are  really  in  bad  shape  when  our  own 
people,  in  essence,  do  not  recognize  the 
condition  that  Captain  Fletcher  points 
out. 

Returning  to  the  article  published  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes : 

"The  German  economy  is  in  great  shape," 
the  doctor  said.  "Germans  don't  really  need 
the  Jobs  which  we  are  offering  to  them.  Our 
own  military  families  need  them  so  they  can 
survive." 

While  at  first  it  might  seem  that  a  neuro- 
psychiatrlc  clinic  is  a  rather  strange  place  to 
begin  a  movement  toward  these  reforms, 
Hamilton  explained  that  It  is  "really  quite 
natural.'' 

"In  our  Job,  In  our  daily  work,  we  see  the 
soldiers  and  their  wives  who  have  problems. 
We  are  in  a  better  position,  perhaps,  to  fully 
understand  the  cause-and-effect  relationship 
which  exists. 

"We  see  that  a  lot  of  the  breakdowns- 
Here  he  is  talking  about  the  mental 
breakdown  of  GI's — 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  the  Ol 
Is  here  without  his  family,  or  If  here,  the 
marriage  is  in  serious  trouble  because  the 
soldier  has  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of 
povert;y  and  indelytednese." 

He  said.  "We  have  cases  In  the  hospital 
right  now  which  demonstrate  this.  The  wife 
of  a  Spec.  4  who  is  about  to  deliver  her  chUd 
is  in  poor  physical  condition  because  they 
don't  have  enough  money  each  month  to  pur- 
chase adequate  food. 
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"Her  husband  is  forced  to  go  out  on  sum- 
mer nights  and  raid  farmers'  vegetable 
patches  to  get  enough  food  to  survive." 

What  a  disgrace  that  we  are  doing  this 
to  our  GI's  in  Europe  and  across  the 
board  because  we  have  this  archaic 
medieval  conception  that  GI's  are  the 
lowest  men  on  the  economic  ladder. 

Hamilton  also  said  this  is  but  one  of  many 
similar  cases. 

'The  problems  of  the  GI  in  USAREUR  are 
double  or  even  triple  those  of  a  soldier  sta- 
tioned in  CONUS. 

"In  many  respects  they  are  even  more  se- 
vere than  those  of  men  stationed  in  Vietnam. 
Although  It  isn't  classified  as  such,  this  defi- 
nitely Is  a  hardship  tour." 

The  movement  sparked  by  Hamilton  and 
generated  from  the  clinic  here  is  slowly  ex- 
panding. 

Thursday  Hamilton  is  scheduled  to  present 
his  views  and  hopes  to  a  meeting  of  neuro- 
psychlatrtc  personnel  at  a  two-day  meeting 
being  held  at  the  Landstuhl  Medical  Center. 

Hamilton's  goal  Is  simple:  to  generate  a 
letter-writing  campaign  to  congressmen  and 
Pentagon  officials,  which  will  have  enough 
pressure  behind  it  to  bring  about  some  of  the 
urgent  reforms  he  claims  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Syjcngton)  who  has  been  a  fine 
leader  in  this  matter  and  has  raised  the 
question  in  committee  and  has  rendered 
commendable  service,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  or  having  it  count  as  a 
second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

THE  DRATT — ALSO  JUST  COMPENSATION  FOB  THE 
DRAFTEE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment 
and  should  like  to  speak  with  that  as  a 
premise  for  these  few  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  debase  marks  the 
beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  a  long 
Senate  discussion  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  draft,  to  provide  pay  increases 
for  men  in  uniform  and  to  set  manpower 
levels  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

These  discussions  occur  at  a  time  when 
the  American  people  continue  to  be  uni- 
fied in  weariness  over  the  war  and  in  an 
increasing  desire  for  peace. 

They  are  also  fragmented  in  the  degree 
of  their  skepticism  about  the  means  and 
the  goals  sought  for  ending  American 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia;  a  mood 
that  has  prevailed  far  too  long  in  Amer- 
ica. 

No  doubt  the  various  components  of 
this  national  mood  influence  the  atti- 
tudes of  various  Senators  toward  legis- 
lation designed  to  extend  the  Selective 
Service  System  as  a  method  for  procur- 
ing the  young  men  needed  now  and  In 
the  future  for  military  service. 

Although  I  believe  the  Gates  commis- 
sion is  probably  right  in  recommending 
that  we  set  our  goals  toward  a  volunteer 
anny,  under  the  extiuordinary  circum- 
stances of  today  it  is  my  conclusion  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  author- 
ity to  compel  military  service;  but  for 
1  year  only  rather  than  2  years  as  pro- 


posed by  this  administration  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

It  is  also  my  conviction  that  the  high- 
er imy  raises  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  adopted  in  the 
Senate. 

In  these  few  remarks  I  offer  my  rea- 
sons for  support  of  the  amendments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  would  effect  these 
changes  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

With  the  exception  of  a  15 -month 
period  in  1947  and  1948,  for  31  years 
the  United  States  has  maintained  a  draft 
system  as  a  means  of  filling  the  military 
ranks;  in  fact,  every  4  years  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  been  renewed  to  the 
point  where  conscription  has  become  an 
Infinite  process,  in  peace  sis  well  as  in 
war. 

The  last  4-year  extension,  enacted  in 
1967,  expires  this  June.  We  are  faced 
therefore  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  draft  should  be  extended,  and  If  so 
for  what  period  of  time. 

In  the  circimistances  of  the  existing 
war  in  Vietnam,  correlated  with  our  pre- 
vailing international  commitments  and 
the  time  required  for  administrative 
changes  In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
it  would  appear  impractical  to  end  the 
draft  abruptly  in  June.  Moreover,  I 
would  emphasize  my  belief  that  so  long 
as  we  are  involved  in  a  shooting  war,  or 
disengaging  from  a  shooting  war,  it  is 
more  fair  and  more  in  accord  with  demo- 
cratic principles  for  men  to  be  chosen 
for  military  service  by  means  of  a  lot- 
tery draft  sysitem. 

If,  then,  it  is  not  now  In  the  national 
interest  to  end  the  practice  of  the  draft, 
nevertheless  the  time  is  at  hand  to  end 
the  concept  of  the  draft  as  an  infinite 
method  for  military  manpower  procure- 
ment. With  that  premise,  by  extending 
the  President's  authority  to  Induct  for 
only  1  year,  the  Congress  responsibly  en- 
courages an  end  to  this  tragic  Vietnam 
war  in  that  12-month  period. 

Concurrently,  this  extension  would 
grant  the  Department  of  Etef  ense  at  least 
a  year  in  which  to  make  those  readjust- 
ments which  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to 
establish  an  all-volunteer  force;  and  the 
Congress  also  will  have  an  opportimlty 
to  assess  both  the  feasibility  and  the  de- 
sirability of  an  all-volunteer  force. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  of 
some  highly  desirable  features  which 
would  be  characteristic  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  Looking  to  the  recent  experi- 
ences with  the  draft  and  Vietnam,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  incremental  draft- 
ing which  was  exercised  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's existing  authority  to  induct  made 
possible,  with  relatively  minor  protest, 
the  initial  decision  of  the  President  to 
escalate  the  war  in  1965  and  1966. 

If  Congress  at  that  time  had  been 
faced  with  voting  up  or  down  on  whether 
to  trigger  the  draft — and  subject  young 
Americans  to  the  risk  of  a  wartime  mili- 
tary service  tuid  thereby  "declare  war" — 
public  opinion  would  have  been  far  more 
vocal,  and  the  decision  made  with  consid- 
erably greater  deliberation  and  partici- 
pation by  the  Congress. 

A  1-year  extension,  along  with  the  de- 
cision to  limit  the  number  of  men  that 


can  be  inducted,  affords  the  Congress  a 
better  opportunity  to  assure  the  exercise 
of  its  proper  role  in  raising  and  support- 
ing armies  and  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

When  this  war  is  ended  and  hopefully 
that  will  occur  during  the  coming  year, 
it  would  appear  not  only  preferable,  but 
also  in  accord  with  democratic  princi- 
ples, for  volimtary  choices  to  be  made  for 
military  careers. 

Meanwhile  if  we  are  to  have  either  an 
active  or  a  standby  draft  system,  that 
seeks  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  aU  young 
Americans,  the  changes  in  the  Senate  bill 
proposing  a  termination  of  student  de- 
ferments upon  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  authorizing  a  uniform  national 
call  would  appear  both  necessary  and 
advisable. 

Either  directly  or  indirectly  the  draft 
has  also  served  to  secure  military  man- 
power at  levels  of  pay  which  are  both 
substandard  and  inequitable  for  first 
term  servicemen. 

As  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  all-volimteer  force  has 
made  painfully  clear,  in  addition  to  the 
service  he  gives  his  country,  the  draftee 
as  well  as  the  draft-motivated  volimteer 
pay  a  tax  hidden  from  American  society 
as  a  whole;  and  refiected  nowhere  in  the 
Federal  budget.  This  hidden  tax  consists 
of  the  difference  between  his  military 
pay  and  potential  civilian  earnings  and 
the  excess  of  military  over  civilian  pay 
needed  for  a  true  volimteer. 

Compare  if  we  will,  as  was  done  by 
Secretary  Laird,  the  difference  between 
the  approximate  $2,700,  that  is  the  mcHie- 
tary  value  of  the  earnings  of  a  first  term 
enlisted  man  at  the  completion  of  his 
basic  training,  with  the  $9,500  starting 
salary  of  a  New  York  policeman.  Think 
also  ahout  the  14-  to  17-year-old  page 
who  serves  here  in  the  Senate  and  who 
earns  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
first- term  enlisted  man. 

I  am  speaking  now  not  just  of  the  basic 
pay  of  the  enlisted  man,  rather,  of  his 
regular  military  compensation  (RMC) 
which  covers  basic  pay,  plus  allowances 
for  quarters  and  subsistence;  and  also 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  him  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  certain  of  his  al- 
lowances are  nontaxable. 

The  hidden  tax  shouldered  by  the 
serviceman  and  his  family  should  be 
shifted  to  all  American  taxpayers.  In 
some  cases  it  Is  sad  to  note  that  the  pub- 
lic treasuries  do  pay  a  small  part  of  this 
cost,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  in  the 
form  of  welfare  beneiflts. 

Under  present  leveils,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  the  regular  military  compen- 
sation pay  of  a  private  is  $259.43  a  month 
for  a  married  man  and  $270.49  for  a 
single  man.  Because  a  single  man's  effec- 
tive tax  rate  would  be  higher,  his  tax  ad- 
vantage— ^which  counts  as  a  part  of  the 
RMC  formula — is  greater  and  therefore 
his  regular  military  compensation  pay 
Is  higher  than  that  of  a  married  private. 
As  but  one  example  of  the  differences 
between  the  Senate  committee  bill  con- 
taining the  administration's  recommen- 
dation for  pay  Increases,  and  the  House 
bill,  the  Senate  committee  increases  this 
pay  to  $381.40  a  month  for  the  married 
serviceman  and  $331.56  for  the  single 
serviceman.  The  House  pay  provisions, 
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embodied  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Hughss,  of  which  I  am  fi  oo- 
sponsor,  would  provide  $452.12  foT  the 
married  man  and  $415.96  for  the  $ingle 
man. 

The  cost  of  the  Senate  committee  bill 
for  increases  in  basic  pay  and  allowances 
for  active  duty  forces  is  $987  million^  This 
compares  with  a  cost  of  $2.6  billiqn  for 
similar  components  In  the  Housd  bljl. 
The  House  provisions  are  more  roughly 
comparable  than  the  Senate  committee 
bill  to  the  increases  recommended  by  the 
President's  Conmiisslon  as  the  fir$t  in- 
disp>ensable  step  toward  establishiag  an 
aU-volunteer  force. 

The  pay  increases  of  the  House  bUl  are 
those  planned  for  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Defence  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973. 1  believe  they  sjiould 
be  put  lnt»  effect  now. 

The  Defens*  Department  has  stated 
Its  objections  to  the  larger  pay  mcreases 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  budget  and  also  be- 
cause these  expenditures  could  prevent 
the  purchase  of  weapons  systems  isen- 
tial  to  our  national  security.  One  df  the 
chief  reasons  why  we  are  letiding  toward 
further  financial  troubles,  however,  Is  the 
fact  we  are  already  purchasing,  or  plan- 
ning to  purchase,  many  weapons  systems 
which  are  not  necessary  to  our  national 
security. 

In  any  case,  a  New  York  Timeg  edi- 
torial which  I  ask  unanimous  consant  to 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  m^  re- 
marks expressed  well  my  thinking  o<i  this 
matter,  especially  in  its  response  to  these 
Defense  Department  objections  wh|en  it 
concluded : 

A  government  that  pays  defense  contrac- 
tors bUIlons  of  dollars  In  "ccet  overrun^"  for 
weapons  can  surely  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage  to  the  men  it  aslts  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  nation's  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  e.Khibit  I.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  the  degree  of  ones  agreepient 
or  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  feas- 
ibility of  the  aU-volimteer  force,  fairness 
alone  would  api)ear  sufBcient  grouqd  for 
support  of  the  pay  increases  cont|uned 
in  the  House  bill.  Its  provisions  v^ould 
provide  full  compensation  equity  be- 
tween those  whose  numbers  are  called 
and  the  potential  civilian  salaries  of  their 
contemporaries  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  allotted  higher  Selective  Service 
numbers.  In  addition,  it  would  eliminate 
the  need  that  now  exists  for  too  piany 
of  our  servicemen  and  their  famlUes  to 
turn  to  welfare  benefits. 

Apwirt  from  the  rationale  that  hjgher 
pay  increases  would  be  a  steppingBtone 
to  a  desirable  all-volimteer  force,  there 
Is  another  reason  why  I  support  the  pay 
Increases  contained  in  the  House  bill; 
namely,  these  costs  should  speed  effort 
in  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
more  efBcient  its  use  of  manpower-  re- 
sources; and  also  to  evaluate  with  jmore 
realism  the  true  defense  needs  ofl  this 
Nation.  If  that  were  ever  done,  the  sav- 
ings would  more  than  offset  the  »bove 
additional  costs  which  would  result  |from 
giving  just  compensation  to  thos^  we 
draft  for  mliltEuy  service. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1971] 

RXHIBIT  1 

A  Tax  on  OI's 

If  the  Administration  were  to  tell  Congress 
that  since  the  nation  cannot  afford  its  new 
(76-bllllon  defense  budget,  the  cost  of  new 
arms  would  be  taken  out  of  the  pay  of  pri- 
vates and  other  low-ranking  O.I.'s,  the  law- 
makers would  be  rightly  indignant. 

But  such  an  Indirect  tax  on  servicemen  is. 
In  effect,  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
proposed  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  accepted  in  endorsing  the 
Administration's  cut-rate  draft  bill,  calling 
for  military  pay  raises  of  only  8987  million. 
Secretary  Laird  vigorously  opposed  much 
larger  increases  recommended  by  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  and  endorsed  to  a  substantial 
degree  by  the  House  because,  be  said,  the 
money  would  have  to  be  taken  from  other  de- 
fense funds  and  would  have  "a  very  adverse 
effect  on  our  budget." 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  last  year  urged  in- 
creases totaling  roughly  »3.2  billion  as  a 
means  of  achieving  the  p>eacetime  goal  of  an 
all-volunteer  force.  In  making  Its  recom- 
mendations, the  commission  argued  that  the 
pay  raises  are  Justified  on  the  grounds  of 
equity  alone.  Existing  pay  scales  in  the  lower 
ranks  are  so  low,  the  commission  noted,  that 
they  amount  to  a  "tax  in  kind"  on  draftees 
and  draft-induced  volunteers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  serve  for  wages  substantially  below 
what  they  could  expect  to  command  on  the 
civilian  Job  market. 

For  example,  the  current  monthly  salary  of 
recruits  is  $134.  Under  the  Administration 
proposal  which  Is  now  before  the  Senate,  a 
recruit's  pay  would  be  raised  to  $301  per 
month.  The  Presidential  commission  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $301.  The  Senate  should 
at  least  match  the  increase  voted  by  the 
House,  which  would  raise  recruit  pay  to  $268 
per  month. 

A  Oovemment  that  pays  defense  contrac- 
tors billions  of  dollars  in  "cost  overruns"  for 
weapons  can  surely  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage  to  the  men  it  asks  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  nation's  defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distingTiished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  excellent  and  constructive  leadership 
with  respect  to  the  matter  at  hand. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Possibly  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  might  wish  to  com- 
ment first  with  respect  to  the  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  if  any  studies  have 
been  made  by  the  committee,  or  whether 
anyone  has  been  able  to  grapple  with  the 
costs  of  welfare  in  relation  to  military 
people.  I  am  trying  to  trace  the  figures 
with  respect  to  Alaska,  which  has  a  large 
number  of  military  people. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  how  many  of 
these  people  are  forced  to  be  on  welfare 
because  of  the  inequity  of  the  situation 
they  face? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  good  question.  I  have  heard  a 
figure  that  nms  into  thousands  of  mili- 
tary families  on  welfare.  This  is  very  bad 
for  morale,  and  in  my  opinion  it  Is 
against  the  American  concept  of  what 
the  military  service  is  all  about. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  cannot  help  but  has- 
ten to  add  it  suggests  that  we  look  down 
our  noses  at  the  military  and  seem  not  to 
realize  it  is  a  very  fine  profession  and 
something  of  which  we  should  be  proud. 
We  should  pay  them  their  due. 

The  greatest  inequity  occurs  only  at 
the  lowest  level  of  the  pay  scale;  the 
higher  levels  do  not  have  such  inequity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor^ 
rect.  When  I  wore  the  uniform,  we  were 
all  very  anxious  to  serve  because  we  be- 
lieved in  the  cause.  Based  on  my  travels 
around  the  world,  one  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems today  is  that  a  large  percentage  of 
people  in  the  military  services  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  do  not  believe  in  the  war. 
We  should  consider  that  when  we  also 
consider  equity  and  justice,  and  when  we 
force  service  through  the  draft. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  my  colleague  making 
the  point  that  if  the  Vietnam  war  prob- 
lem were  placed  aside  the  problems  of 
the  military  would  not  be  at  the  level  at 
which  they  have  arrived,  vls-a-vls  the 
general  population  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  gotten  ourselves  into  a  sit- 
uation where  we  are  following  traditions 
which,  to  my  mind,  do  not  interpret  mod- 
em weaponry. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  in  the  Chamber,  visiting  with  his 
colleague. 

We  have  thousands  upon  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Americans  in  uniform 
all  over  the  world.  I  believe,  first,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  security  in  this  nuclear-space  age; 
and  second,  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  set- 
tlement of  problems  in  other  coimtries. 

I  honestly  believe  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  in  this  war  today.  No  one 
has  given  the  American  people  the  self- 
appointed  right,  except  ourselves,  one 
might  say,  to  baby-sit  the  world,  finance 
the  world,  and  defend  the  world. 

When  we  had  all  the  gold,  and  when 
we  had  the  bomb  and  nobody  else  had  it, 
and  we  needed  bases  all  over  the  world 
in  order  to  refuel  our  ships  and  as  stag- 
ing bases  for  oiu*  bombers,  that  was  one 
thing.  But  the  days  of  the  long-range 
bomber  and  the  ICBM  are  gone,  so  we 
should  realize  that  our  military  estab- 
lishment, because  it  is  the  largest  incre- 
ment of  our  national  budget,  is  causing 
us  very  serious  financial  problems. 

Much  of  the  debate  yesterday  had  to 
do  whether  we  should  or  should  not  take 
troops  out  of  Elurope.  In  a  sense,  it  was 
an  illumination  of  the  questions  invrtved 
on  extension  of  the  draft  because  a  small 
modem  army  and  the  capacity  to  destroy 
any  enemy  who  attacks  this  coimtry  are 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  only  type  security  in  this 
nuclear  age  we  can  be  sure  we  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  would  extend 
the  draft  for  1  year  to  make  arrange- 
ments during  that  period  to  carry  out 
the  Gates  Commission  report,  at  the 
same  time  we  would  be  table  to  establish 
pwlicies  which,  in  turn,  would  much  re- 
duce the  need  for  these  troops  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  time  permits  my  dis- 
tinguished colle€igue  to  answer,  out  of 
curiosity  I  would  like  to  know,  if  our 
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«~,wpr  needs  are  met,  why  the  ad-     a  rather  nice  difference,  but  a  very  im-     men's  dependents  are  on  welfare  in  this 
^r^Zn^  w^iiH  want  an  extension  of     portant  difference.  It  is  not  really  re-     country,  and  what  the  cost  of  that  is.  It 


ministration  would  want  an  extension 
27ears  for  Uie  draft,  if  from  a  numerical 
Dolnt  of  view  it  is  not  needed? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  In  all  honesty  I  say 
to  my  friend  it  Is  not  just  this  adminis- 
tration' it  is  previous  administrations. 

fts  weU 'we  have  gotten  into  a  habit.  Uke  „        ,.  ^ 

coffee  We  have  developed  what  might  hardware.  That  in  itself  oould  operate, 
be  called  a  "Pax  Americana"  comparable  over  a  period,  to  be  very  dangerous  to 
to  Pax  Britannica  of  the  19th  century. 

However,  Pax  Britsmnlca  had  a  major 


portant 

search,  in  other  words. 

As  a  result  of  that,  in  my  opinion, 
along  with  the  tremendous  amount  of 
service  rivalry  and  friction  that  develops 
we  are  getting  the  arguments  in  this 
country  and  the  Soviets  are  getting  the 


our  national  security.  But  more  import 

ant  than  anything  else,  regardless  of  how 

important  such  weapons  are,  they  are 

only  as  good  as  the  people  who  know 

how  to  use  them.  Today  we  have  weapons 

_     that  are  so  complicated  that  they  break 

^'^%Vhen  oif  came  along  they  found  down  in  the  field  and  a  good  mechanic  study  made  by  Capt.  Fletcher  Hamilton, 
thp  ooeraUon  was  quite  profitable.  They  cannot  fix  them  because  he  does  not  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  US. 
ux  \jv^  .     _    ..       _,^    ..^ —  i„.i     jjQoy^  havi,  and  we  need,  In  effect,  an     »'-~"  ».,,<«* c!+.»,«o,.,  a  a\r^^^-r^c  orr.<>4/M> 


difference,  one  might  say,  with  the  pres- 
ent situation;  namely,  they  operated  for 
a  profit  They  found  out  that  taking  ships 
abroad  meant  they  had  to  have  cooling 


would  be  interesting  to  equate  those  dol- 
lars that  we  pay  out  for  welfare  as  op- 
posed to  what  we  would  pay  directly  by 
a  pay  increase  for  those  same  servicemen. 
Who  knows?  It  might  be  $100  million.  It 
might  be  $200  million.  We  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  figure  which  should 
be  acquired,  and  which  would  be  very 
germane  to  these  deliberations. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHWEIE:ER.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing the  point  I  was  making  earlier 
about  the  poverty  of  our  enlisted  GI  fam- 
ilies in  Europe,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  new 


let  the  people  in  India  raise  cotton  but 
they  did  not  allow  cotton  mills  there.  The 
cotton  was  raised  in  India,  sent  to  Man- 
chester where  shirts  were  made,  and  the 
shirts  went  back  to  India.  They  were 
adept  at  preserving  their  Pax  Britannica 
to  get  other  people  to  help  them  in  their 
fight,  far  more  than  we  think  Is  neces- 
sary in  our  operatiwi. 

With  respect  to  our  military  invest- 
ment all  over  the  world,  it  Involves  tre- 
mendous taxes  on  American  citizens  that 
I  do  not  believe  were  necessary;  and 
second,  it  belies  the  obvious  changes  that 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  our  en- 
tanglements since  World  War  n,  because 
of  new  weaponry. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  the  R.  &  D.  area  and, 
of  course,  his  own  personal  experience, 
both  In  business  and  in  government, 
qualify  him  in  this  area;  but  I  was  read- 
ing recenUy — and  I  do  not  have  the  ar- 
ticle at  hand — how  Dr.  Foster,  head  of 
the  R.  &  D.  in  the  Defense  Department, 
spoke  of  the  greater  need.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  budgeted.  That  is  my  ques- 
tion. Have  we  budgeted  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  R.  &  D.,  and  for  the  whole 
R.  &  D.  gap  with  the  Russians,  which 
causes  many  billions  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  in  this  area? 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  it  in 
passing  in  his  statement  that  we  have 
opted  to  go  for  machinery  rather  than 
take  care  of  human  bein^,  who,  inter- 
estingly enough,  must  operate  the  ma- 
chinery. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  would  have 
some  comments  on  an  increase  in  R.  &  D. 
if  there  is  one,  and  what  the  degree  of 
that  increase  is.  and  on  the  comments 
of  Dr.  Foster,  if  my  colleague  Is  aware 
of  those  comments. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First  let  me  present 
to  my  able  friend  from  Alaska  that  I 
know  we  need  modern  weaponry  to  de- 
fend the  United  States,  but  I  think  we 
build  a  great  deal  of  weaponry  that  we  do 
not  need,  all  of  which  is  very  expensive. 
I  think  where  we  are  nmning  into  trouble 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Poster's  approach  to 
the  problem  is,  for  example,  that  this 
year  he  is  asking  for  $8.8  billion  in  re- 
search and  development.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money  today,  even  in  the  United 
States.  What  astounds  me  is  the  amoimt 
of  that  money,  ostensibly  for  research 
and  development,  which  obviously  is  be- 
ing asked  for  in  order  to  pursue,  not  re- 
search, but  development  of  systems  that 
are  in  preparation  for  production.  It  Is 


engineer  rather  than  an  excellent  me- 
chanic, even  a  high  grade  mechanic. 

That  being  true.  I  think  it  Increases 
the  need  for  higher  pay  in  order  to  at- 
tract people  with  higher  education.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the  theory 
of  it  at  least,  I  lean  toward  establishing 
in  peacetime  a  volunteer  army. 

I  appreciate  the  contribution  made  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Realizing  my  colleague  has  to  leave,  and 
I  do  thank  him,  I  want  to  touch  on  one 
other  point  that  I  recall  from  memory, 
which  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  add 
right  here.  One  of  the  items  in  the  R.  & 
D.  budget  is  the  improvement  of  the 
helicopter.  I  think  my  colleague  has 
made  a  very  good  point,  and  that  is  that 
a  lion's  share  of  the  money  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  for  development,  sind  not  for 
research.  I  think  when  people  think  of 
R.  &  D.,  they  think  we  are  getting  into 
some  exotic  weapons  that  will  permit 
us  to  have  better  defense  down  the  road. 
But  the  tremendous  expenses  we  are 
talking  about  are  not  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  for  a  purpose  that  is  very  new 
in  the  area  of  defense.  I  think  that 
should  be  realized. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on  the 
efficacy  of  these  budgetary  Increases  and 
on  the  Impact  that  they  have,  but  I 
think  It  is  important  to  note,  since  we 
do  work  for  the  defense  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  that  those  whom  we  draft 
to  serve  in  the  services  are  a  part  of  this 
Nation.  That  this  whole  process  should 
visit  upon  them  great  inequities,  I  find 
strange.  If  we  cannot  pay  a  decent  wage 
to  a  buck  private,  then  I  wonder  what 
the  purpose  of  the  whole  system  is. 

I  think  it  represents  a  tremendous  in- 
equity, and,  as  I  stated  earlier,  we  will  be 
trying  to  find  some  figures  with  respect 
to  the  situation  in  Alaska,  which  has  a 
number  of  military  bases  and  has  many 
enlisted  men.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
show  the  degree  of  financial  difficulty 
that  has  been  occasioned  by  our  present 
policies,  causing  these  people  to  be  on 
welfare. 

I  would  hope  that  somebody  could 
make  an  assessment,  and  I  wovdd  hope 
the  committees,  probably  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  would  be  the  ones 
best  able  to  do  this  and  coordinate  their 
Information  with  the  HEW  section  of  our 
Government,  and  try  to  develop  some 
figures  as  to  how  many  of  our  service- 


Army,  «md  of  Steven  S.  Slmering,  a  major 
and  a  psychiatrist,  also  in  the  UjS.  Army. 
I  think  that  the  facts  that  they  have 
brought  out  in  their  survey,  which  I  am 
about  to  elaborate  on,  show  at  firsthand 
how  disastrous  it  is  for  a  GI  who  goes 
aboard  and  lives  under  the  poverty  con- 
ditions that  our  military  pay  caste  sys- 
tem has  put  him  in.  The  problem  Is  en- 
tiUed  "The  poverty  situation  of  many 
lower  ranking  U.S.  military  families  In 
Europe:" 

2.  Facts: 

a.  The  total  income  of  married  enllst«d 
men  in  the  grades  of  E-1  through  E-S  and 
married  E-4's  and  E-6's  with  children  la 
below  the  poverty  level  as  given  by  the  UjB. 
Social  Security  Administration. 

So,  in  effect,  we  are  not  even  living  up 
to  our  own  definition  of  poverty  with  the 
GI's  in  grades  B-1  through  E-3  and,  If 
they  are  married  smd  they  have  children, 
E-4  and  E-5,  that  we  set  in  the  Social 
Seciulty  Administration  for  the  poverty 
level. 

b.  Married  servicemen  in  the  grades  of  E-1 
through  E-4,  and  E-6  who  do  not  have  three 
years  of  service  left  when  assigned  to  Europe 
do  not  receive  the  following  help  that  is 
provided  to  nearly  all  officers  and  NOO's: 

1.  Dislocation  allowance  —  one  month'a 
housing  aUowance  to  help  expenses  of  com- 
ing to  Etirope. 

2.  Pay  for  travel  of  family  to  and  from 
Europe. 

3.  Shipment  of  household  goods  to  ana 
from  EMrope. 

We  do  not  even  let  a  GI  have  his  trunk 
sent  at  Government  expense  across  the 
ocean  where  he  is  sent  to,  if  he  does  not 
have  the  grades  which  permit  him  to  do 
that. 

He  does  not  get  the  followin«: 

4.  U.S.  government  housing. 

5.  A  station  allowance  when  living  on  the 
economy  in  a  high  cost  area. 

6.  Family  separation  pay  If  the  family  stay* 
in  the  U.S.  with  the  serviceman  in  Europe. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
draftees,  the  very  heart  of  the  nonvolun- 
teer  army,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  say  we  could  not  possibly  have  a  volun- 
teer army  today  with  these  outrageous 
and  disgraceful  pay  and  personnel  pol- 
icies. 

Percentage  pay  raises  across  the  board  that 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  do  not  help 
the  poverty  pay  of  the  lower  ranking  EM. 
7.9%  of  $143  is  "bread  crumbs"  as  compared 
to  7.9%  of  an  officer's  pay.  According  to  of- 
ficers at  Hq.,  USAREUR,  in  January,  1971, 
there  were  approxUnately  126,500  enlisted 
men  in  the  gradies  of  B-1  to  B-6  in  the  Army 
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So  these  adverse  conditions,  these 
situations,  this  kind  of  thing  that  Pro- 
duces mental  breakdowns  and  ends  tl  lem 
up  under  the  psychiatrist's  care,  actually 
apply  to  126,500  of  the  300,000  troop^  we 
have  in  Eiu-ope,  and  that  is  not  ei^en 
counting  men  in  that  rank  In  other  se  rv- 
ices ;  this  is  just  the  Army. 

According  to  figures  provided  to  this 
writer's,  50%  of  E-5'8  in  the  U.S.  Army  are 
married,  and  25%  of  E-l's  and  below  are 
married. 

Nearly    all     married    servicemen    In    the 
grades  of  e;-4  and  below  would  qualify    to 
buy  Federal  Food  Stamps.  There  Is  no^ay 
at  present  for  U.S.  servicemen  to 
food  stamps  In   Europe,  even  though 
tary  commissaries  are  accepting  food 
In  the  U.S.  There  are  military 
in  Europe  near  almost  all  military  unit^ 

There  are  no  U.S.  Welfare  Department! 
Ehirope  even  though  many  families  qualify 
for  public  assistance  in  the  U.S.  Servicer  len 
in  Europe  pay  federal  and  state  taxes,  yet 
cannot  receive  welfare  services  available  to 
them  In  the  U.S. 

Once  again,  we  treat  them  as  secoiid- 
and  probably  third-class  citizens : 

Very  limited  financial  assistance  Is  aviil- 
able  In  E\irope  through  American  Red  C^oss 
and  Army  Emergency  Relief.  Financial 
from  these  services  Is  usually  a  loan, 
one-time  basis,  and  only  for  an  "emergendy 

Oerman  welfare  services  do  not  provide 
n&nclal  assistance  to  U.8.  service  families 
Germany. 

A  study  done  last   year  by  the  Army 
Europe  on  the  average  cost  of  economy  ho  is- 
ing  In  Germany  revealed  an  average  hois- 
Ing  cost  ranging  from  approximately   $115 
to  $130  per  month. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  economy  hoiislng  In 
almost  Edl  parts  of  Oermany.  In  the  Nuern- 
berg area  alone,  there  are  approximately  72 
families  on  waiting  lists  for  economy  hous- 
ing at  Family  Housing.  For  the  month  prior 
to  10  February  1971,  the  housing  office  ^ras 
able  to  find  only  12  families  economy  hous- 
ing. In  the  Nuernberg  area,  as  of  31  I>e- 
cember  1970  there  were  1119  U.S.  mlllti,ry 
families  living  on  the  Oerman  economy.  A 
study  done  by  this  writer  In  January  1971 
of  40  E-6s  and  below  In  Nuernberg,  revealed 
an  average  economy  housing  cost  of  $112  jer 
month.  This  Is  more  than  the  total  family 
allotment  (Class  Q)  of  the  married  E-l 
throiigh  E-3. 

So  the  average  cost  for  housing  is  $1 12 
per  month  in  Nuremberg,  and  yet  this  is 
more  than  the  total  family  allotment  f  3r 
the  married  men,  E-1  through  E-3.  No 
wonder  we  put  our  GI's  in  such  a  bud 
situation. 

Most  civilian  Jobs  on  U.S.  Installations  In 
Europe  are  held  by  local  nationals  or  by  p«- 
sons  from  another  European  country.  These 
Jobs  are  classified  as  local  national  jobs  and 
American  dependents  cannot  fill  the  jojs 
because  of  this  classification. 

I  bet  we  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  has  that  unique  method  of 
discriminating  against  its  enlisted  pe;-- 
sonnel  stationed  abroad.  I  know  of  iio 
other  country  In  history  that  htis  evisr 
treated  Its  soldiers  stationed  abroad  lis 
in  a  lower  Category  than  the  citizens  of 
the  country  they  are  in.  I  sometimes 
wonder  who  won  the  war.  Many  of  tha  « 
jobs  could  be  done,  and  done  better,  I  y 
American  dependents. 

Lower  ranking  enlisted  men  In  Europe  ha'  e 
to  pay  more  for  car  Insurance  than  any  oth(  ir 
group  of  military.  Automobile  Insurance  s 
extremely  expensive  In  Europe. 


mempers  Many   soldiers   are   being   sent   to   Europe 

Immediately  following  duty  in  Vietnam.  The 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  printed  an  article  that 
stated  approximately  4500  soldiers  were 
scheduled  to  come  to  Europe  from  Vietnam 
In  the  month  of  February  1971. 

Numerous  studies  by  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals In  the  United  States  have  demon- 
strated the  correlation  between  poverty  and 
mental  Illness  In  civilian  life.  Poverty  In  the 
Army  has  equally  destructive  effects  on  the 
physical  and  emotional  well-being  of  the 
soldier.  Although  all  lower  ranking  enlisted 
men  are  poorly  paid,  the  poverty  of  the  sol- 
dier stationed  In  Europe  is  far  more  flagrant 
than  that  of  his  counterpart  in  the  United 
States  or  even  in  Vietnam.  Moreover,  the 
contrast  between  the  living  standard  of  the 
GI  and  that  of  officers  and  NCO's  Is  much 
greater  in  Europe  than  elsewhere. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  the  soldier's  tour  in  En- 
rope  is  not  limited  to  12  months;  It  may  be 
two  years  or  longer,  and  frequently  follows 
directly  after  duty  in  Southeast  Asia.  Unlike 
Vietnam,  there  Is  not  "good  reason"  why  a 
married  man  cannot  be  accompanied  by  his 
family  while  in  Eiu-ope.  The  families  of  offi- 
cers and  NCO's  twe  not  only  encouraged  to 
come  to  Europe,  but  have  their  families  and 
household  goods  brought  to  Europe  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  and  are  given  government 
housing  to  live  in.  This  assistance  Is  not 
given  to  the  great  majority  of  the  married 
lower  ranking  enlisted  men  sent  to  Europe. 
If  an  officer  or  NCO  has  a  delay  in  having  his 
family  join  him,  he  Is  paid  a  family  separa- 
tion allowance  to  help  his  income;  not  so 
for  the  married  lower  ranking  serviceman 
who  is  separated  from  his  family.  A  hos- 
pitalized psychiatric  patient  made  the  point 
so  clearly  when  he  asked.  "Does  the  officer 
need  his  wife  more  than  I  need  mine?"  This 
mans  wife  and  children  were  in  the  U.S. 

In  Europe,  there  is  a  definite  "poverty 
cycle"  for  many  of  the  married  enlisted  men. 
They  wish  their  families  to  be  with  them 
In  Europe.  In  a  foreign  country  it  Is  very 
lonely  for  a  man  to  be  without  his  family 
for  extended  periods  of  time.  The  soldier 
usually  borrows  money  to  get  his  family  to 
Europe,  then  must  borrow  money  to  pay  very 
high  rent  for  housing.  To  move  Into  most 
ajjartments  In  Germany,  there  is  a  dep>oelt  of 
one  to  three  months  rent,  plus  one  month's 
rent  fee  to  an  agent  for  finding  the  apart- 
ment— 

A  finding  fee  yet — 
plus  the  first  months'  rent!  The  lower  rank- 
ing serviceman  does  not  have  his  household 
goods  brought  to  Europe  at  government  ex- 
pense, so  he  must  buy  his  household  appli- 
ances In  Europe.  If  these  soldiers  can  afford 
to  buy  transportation.  It  Is  usually  an  auto- 
mobile 10  to  20  years  old.  These  are  very 
dangerous  and  there  are  many  car  repairs. 
The  insurance  rates  are  highest  for  the  lower 
ranking  servicemen.  Then  a  man  has  more 
debts  than  he  can  pay,  he  Is  often  demoted 
in  rank  for  letters  of  Indebtedness,  making 
his  financial  situation  still  worse. 

In  the  United  States  lower  ranking  service- 
men have  help  that  It  not  avaUable  In  Europe. 
In  the  VS.,  second  jobs  are  available  for  tha 
soldier,  and  jobs  are  available  for  his  wife. 
In  Europe,  jobs  are  very  scarce.  If  available 
at  all.  Most  civilian  jobs  with  the  UjS.  mili- 
tary in  Europe  are  occupied  by  local  nationals 
(Europeans).  Most  of  these  jobs  could  be 
done,  and  probably  done  better,  by  American 
dependents,  because  of  language  problems  of 
many  local  nationals.  If  American  soldiers 
and  dependents  had  these  jobs  instead.  It 
would  bring  many  of  the  enlisted  families  out 
of  poverty. 

Just  a  simple  Executive  order  would 
change  this. 

Another  point  is  that  It  would  decrease 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  flow. 

That  is  another  very  serious  problem 
we  are  experiencing. 
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An  article  In  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  on 
14  February  1971,  on  jobs  for  dependents 
quoted  a  Department  of  Defense  official  as 
saying  that  poet  exchange  and  non-approon- 
ated  fund  jobs  were  filled  by  American  de- 
pendents If  possible.  This  Is  a  small  minority 
of  the  civilian  Jobs  In  Europe  with  the  us 
Forces.  Most  dvUlan  Jobs  are  appropruited. 
fund  Jobs  and  most  of  these  jobs  are  filled 
by  Europeans. 

To  help  lower  ranking  enlisted  men  in  the 
U.S.,  there  are  many  welfare  services  avail- 
able.  Federal  Food  Stamps  and  public  assUt- 
ance  are  available  in  many  states.  Military 
commissaries  in  the  U.S.  have  been  author- 
ized to  accept  Federal  Food  Stamps  from 
military  families.  In  Europe  there  are  com- 
missaries near  almost  all  military  units  yet 
there  is  no  way  provided  for  families  to' buy 
food  stamps  In  Evirope.  Even  though  US 
servicemen  in  Europe  pay  federal  and  state 
taxes,  they  do  not  receive  the  many  helpful 
services  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  or  the  services  of  the 
state  welfare  agencies. 

The  points  so  far  mentioned  In  this  dis- 
cussion place  a  great  deal  of  emotional  sUess 
upon  the  soldier,  his  famlly:and  his  marriage. 
Nearly  all  of  the  married,  lower  ranking  en- 
listed men  are  In  the  early  years  of  their 
"Mxrlage — the  adjustment  period.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  enlisted  men  mentioned  In  this 
paper  are  deterrents  to  the  marriage  adjust- 
ment of  the  U.S.  soldier  in  Europe.  Prolonged 
separations  and  flnftncial  difficulties  in  mar- 
riage are  recognized  by  mental  health  pro- 
fessional as  deterrents  to  a  happy  marriage 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
4.  Conclusions: 

a.  There  are  many  military  families  living 
in  poverty  In  Europe. 

b.  There  are  few  Jobs  available  In  Europe 
for  soldiers  and  American  dependents  to  sup- 
plement family  Income. 

c.  There  has  been  an  ever-widening  gap 
between  the  incomes  of  the  lower  ranking 
servicemen  and  that  of  the  officers  and  NCO's. 

d.  Officers  and  NCO's  receive  many  finan- 
cial benefits  that  the  lower  ranking  service- 
men do  not  receive. 

e.  Welfare  services  for  military  famlllee  in 
Europe  are  few  and  inadeqimte. 

f.  The  effectiveness  of  U.S.  forces  In  Einxjpe 
is  being  lowered  by  the  social  and  emotional 
problems  caused  by  the  poverty  of  many  of 
Its  members. 

5.  Recommendations: 

a.  A  sizable  pay  Increase  for  lower  ranking 
enlisted  men  to  raise  all  military  families 
above  the  fxwerty  level. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  amendment 
that  is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment.  That  is  what  it  is  designed 
to  do.  That  is  what  it  does.  It  does  what 
the  House  has  already  had  the  courage 
to  do— add  $1.7  billion  to  this  bill  for 
pay.  It  is  the  essence  of  what  the  Gates 
Commission  and  the  former  Secretary 
of  E>efense  from  Pennsylvania  recom- 
mended in  their  study.  This  is  what 
everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  problem  is  considering  and  recom- 
mending. Yet,  here  we  are,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  battling  for  the  right  to 
have  decent  pay  for  our  enlisted  men. 

b.  "Command  sponsorship"  for  all  married 
servicemen  to  Include  these  financial  bene- 
fits: dislocation  allowance,  travel  pay  for  all 
dependents,  station  allowance  for  high  cost 
housing  areas,  government  shipment  of 
household  goods. 

All  of  this  we  do  not  give  them : 

c.  End  of  sending  a  soldier  on  two  con- 
secutive overseas  assignments,  unless  re- 
quested by  the  soldier. 

Beheve  me,  this  Is  not  the  exception; 
this  is  the  rule.  I  have  any  number  of 
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complaints  coming  into  my  office,  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  about  men 
who  have  just  gone  through  Vietnam 
and  have  been  shipped  to  Germany,  with 
no  opportunity  to  see  their  families  for 
any  extended  period  of  time,  unless  they 
pay  the  bUl  to  take  their  families  to  Eu- 
rope. How  unfair  can  we  get? 

d  Unless  all  military  famUles  have  their 
incomes  raised  above  the  poverty  level.  Fed- 
eral Pood  Stamps  and  other  financial  welfare 
services  should  be  provided  to  the  mlUtary 
families  in  Eiu-ope. 

e  Make  changes  In  civilian  jobs  with  the 
rr  8  military  In  Europe  so  that  all  Jobs  pos- 
siiale  will  be  given  to  American  dependents 
instead  of  Europeans. 

This  study  Is  the  personal  work  and  opin- 
ion of  the  imdersigned  and  does  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 

Most  assuredly,  it  does  not.  It  is  signed 
by  Capt.  Fletcher  Hamilton,  Medical 
Service  Corps,  and  Steven  S.  Simring, 
major  and  psychiatrist  with  the  Medical 
Corps. 

This  brings  me  to  one  more  point. 
Since  uncovering  the  memorandum  I 
brought  out  a  few  days  ago  and  read 
again  today,  whereby  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Ehiropean  exchange  sys- 
tem. General  PhipjJS,  had  recommended 
that  only  local  nationals  be  considered 
for  these  jobs,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Roger  KeUey,  has  personally 
taken  over  the  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter. He  has  assured  me  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  rectify  that  particular  memoran- 
dum, that  that  memorandum  will  from 
now  on  correspond  to  the  alleged  policy 
that  has  been  operating  over  there  for 
some  time,  of  giving  American  nationals 
some  preference.  Senators  may  rest  as- 
sured that  I  will  follow  up  and  make  sure 
that  is  done,  because  I  think  this  is  the 
greatest  injustice  of  all. 
'  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  latest 
memorandum,  which  has  gone  out  as  a 
result  of  my  bringing  these  facts  out  in 
committee  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  hope 
this  will  begin  to  straighten  out  the  mess 
and  the  terrible  way  in  which  we  are 
treating  GI's.  It  is  a  memorandum  that 
has  gone  out  to  Germany  and  to  Euro- 
pean forces: 

A.  HQ  EES  Management  Information  Let- 
ter N.  30,  February  1971,  as  amended  by  EES 
commanders  Newsletter  No.   37,   April    1971. 

1.  This  is  a  joint  DA/DAF  Message. 

2.  Department  of  Defense  Policy  an- 
nounced 6  March  1961  requires  that  nonap- 
propriated fund  activities  In  foreign  coun- 
tries make  maximum  utilization  of  US  de- 
pendents already  in  country  and  enlisted 
personnel  employed  during  off-duty  hours.  In 
lieu  of  local  foreign  nationals.  This  policy 
remains  in  effect. 

3.  Referenced  documents  should  be 
amended  and  other  pertinent  command  in- 
structions reviewed  to  Insure  continuing 
compliance  with  policy  cited  in  Para  1,  above. 

4.  You  should  anticipate  additional  In- 
structions on  this  subject  In  the  near  future. 

While  this,  according  to  the  books  of 
the  Defense  Department  here,  allegedly 
has  been  the  policy  since  March  of  1961, 
it  obviously  has  not  been.  The  policy  has 
been  followed  more  in  the  breaking  of  it 
than  in  the  observance  of  it.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Captain  Hamilton  and  his  lead- 
ership there,  I  doubt  that  we  still  would 
know  that  the  Commanding  General  of 
Europe  has  sent  out  a  policy  totally  con- 


tradicting what  the  alleged  poUcy  of  this 
Government  supposedly  has  been  since 
March  of  1961. 1  do  believe  that  Assistant 
Secretary  Kelley  is  going  to  see  that  this 
mess  is  cleaned  up.  I  commend  him  for 
his  efforts. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  took  all  this  trouble 
to  do  what  our  GI's  are  entitled  to  do  in 
the  first  place.  This,  itself,  tells  us  what 
we  are  doing  wrong  in  Europe — the  fact 
that  we  have  to  debate  a  situation  such 
as  this  and  have  to  consider  it — the  fact 
that  I  had  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
committee,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
chairman — and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  accepting  my  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  reads : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

Sec.  15.  Unless  prohibited  by  treaty,  no  per- 
son shaU  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  by  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  in  the  employment  of 
civilian  personnel  at  any  facility  or  Installa- 
tion operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  any  foreign  country  becatise  svich  person 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  is  a  de- 
p>endent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  facility  or  Installation  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  Include 
any  officers'  club,  non-commissioned  club, 
post  exchange,  or  commissary  store. 

I  think  it  pretty  well  tells  the  story 
to  know  that  a  U.S.  Senator  has  to  write 
into  a  bUl  an  amendment  that  says  we 
will  not  discriminate  against  oax  GI's 
and  OUT  exchange  bases  with  aar  pay 
or  with  servicemen's  faclUties.  It  is  a 
pretty  sad  day  in  American  history  when 
a  Senator  has  to  present  an  amendment 
like  that. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  will- 
ingness to  tackle  the  problem  and  get  it 
straightened  out.  To  me,  this  shows  the 
whole  problem  of  why  we  had  seriously 
to  debate  the  NATO  question,  why  we 
wonder  about  the  cost  of  paying  the  bill 
there,  and  why  we  are  facing  up  to  the 
situation  there.  The  debate  was  healthy 
and  long  overdue.  It  is  another  aspect  of 
what  has  been  happening. 

It  Is  our  own  GI's  that  are  the  guinea 
pigs.  It  is  our  own  GI's  who  are.  In  fact, 
being  discriminated  against.  It  is  our 
own  GI's  that  a  Senator  has  to  write  an 
amendment  to  protect  so  that  they  will 
not  be  discriminated  against. 

That  pretty  well  sums  up  the  case  why 
we  have  to  start  to  treat  our  GI's  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  give  them 
the  same  kind  of  p>ay,  the  same  kind  of 
consideration,  the  same  kind  of  emolu- 
ment, the  same  kind  of  service  and  re- 
spect that  all  other  people  in  our  Ameri- 
can society  get  today. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  the  Schwelker- 
Hughes  amendments  to  the  draft  bill 
currently  before  the  Senate. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  will 
provide  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft,  rather  than  the  2-year  term  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

A  1-year  extension  will  require  the 
Congress  to  consider  this  Issue  next  year 
and  to  exercise  the  responsibility  which 


we  have  to  participate  in  this  matter 
which  so  affects  the  lives  and  fortimes  of 
all  citizens. 

This  period  of  extension  will  also  en- 
able the  Congress  to  have  the  benefit  of 
1  year's  experience  with  those  innova- 
tions contained  in  the  bill  that  are  de- 
signed to  bring  about  an  all-volunteer 
force  before  we  are  obliged  again  next 
year  to  decide  whether  the  draft  should 
be  continued. 

The  most  important  of  these  limova- 
tions  is  reflected  in  the  second  amend- 
ment which  I  am  cosponsoring.  This 
amendment  will  substitute  the  amount 
of  the  $2.7  billion  pay  increase  as  passed 
by  the  House  for  the  approximately  $1 
billion  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

As  one  who  first  called  public  attention 
to  the  spectacle  of  milit?ary  families  on 
welfare,  I  can  do  no  less.  For  13  years, 
from  1952  through  1964,  the  basic  pay  of 
enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years  serv- 
ice remained  unchanged,  and  since  1966 
personnel  in  this  category  have  only  re- 
ceived across-the-board  increases  which 
served  to  maintain  their  position  of  rela- 
tive penury.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  which  I  am  supporting,  86 
percent  of  the  increase  authorized  will 
go  to  enlisted  men  and  jimior  officers 
with  less  than  2  years  service,  thus  lift- 
ing virtually  all  in  this  category  from 
below  the  poverty  level  of  income. 

If  enacted,  this  pay  increase,  which 
will  be  close  to  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Gates  Commission  as  necessary 
to  man  a  volunteer  force,  should  also  be- 
gin to  test  the  assimiption  that  increased 
compensation  can  in  fact  attract  suffi- 
cient volunteers  to  man  our  Armed 
Forces. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  draft 
is  to  be  retained,  it  must  be  made  more 
equitable.  A  number  of  other  amend- 
ments for  this  purpose  will  be  offered, 
and  I,  of  course,  will  support  those  which 
advance  this  purpose. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SALT  TALKS— PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  STATEMENT  ON  RADIO 
AND  TELEVISION  TODAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, at  noon,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a  brief  statement  on  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television  which  is  of 
singular  importance  to  the  Nation  and,  I 
think,  to  the  world. 

The  President  brought  us  a  message  of 
good  news  as  it  relates  to  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  now  being  held 
in  Vienna. 

The  substance  of  the  President's  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 
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The  Ooveminents  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  reviewing  the  course 
of  their  talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
annamenta,  have  agreed  to  concentrate  this 
year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for'  the 
limitation  of  the  deployment  of  antlbaljstlc 
missile  systems  (ABM's).  They  have  ialso 
agreed  that,  together  with  concluding  an 
agreement  to  limit  ABM's,  they  wUl  agree  on 
certain  measiires  with  respect  to  the  llitita- 
tlon  of  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

The  two  sides  are  t^iring  this  courst  In 
the  conviction  that  It  will  create  ibore 
favorable  conditions  for  further  negotiations 
to  limit  all  strategic  arms.  These  negotia- 
tions will  be  actively  pursued.  j 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  part  of  the  Pitesl- 
lent's  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ithe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remasks  or  THE  PaEsmnrr 
Oood    afternoon,    ladles    and    gentlemen. 

A3  you  know,  the  Soviet-American  talki  on 
limiting  nuclear  arms  have  been  deadlooked 
for  over  a  year.  As  a  result  of  negotiations 
Involving  the  highest  level  of  both  govern- 
ments, I  am  announcing  today  a  slgnlfl<}ant 
development  in  breaking  the  deadlock. 

The  statement  that  I  shall  now  rea*  la 
being  Issued  simultaneously  In  Moscow  ftnd 
Washington;  In  Wasiilngton  at  12:00  o'cjock 
and  In  Moscow  at  T:00  pjn.  j 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  knd 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  reviewing  the  co|irs« 
of  their  talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
armaments,  have  agreed  to  concentrate  ^hls 
year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for  ithe 
limitation  of  the  deployment  of  antlballlBtlc 
missile  systems  (ABM's).  They  have  also 
agreed  that,  together  with  concluding  Tan 
agreement  to  limit  ABM's,  they  will  agrea  on 
certain  measures  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

The  two  sides  are  taking  this  coui,. 
the  conviction  that  It  will  create  more  fai 
able  conditions  for  further  negotlatloi_ 
llmlt  all  strategic  arms.  These  negotlatl 
will  be  actively  pursued. 

Thla  agreement  Is  a  major  step  In  breal 
the  stalemate  on  nuclear  arms  talks.  Im 
slve  negotiations,  however,  will  be  requi 
to  translate  this  understanding  Into  a 
Crete  agreement. 

This    statement    that    I    have    Just    rj 
expresses  the  commitment  of  the  Soviet  _^v. 
American  Oovernments  at  the  highest  levels 
to   achieve   that   goal.   If   we   succeed. 
Joint  statement  that  has  been  Issued 
may  well  be  remembered  as  the  beglni. 
of  a  new  era  In  which  all  nations  will  dev 
more  of  their  energies  and   their  resoi_ 
not  to  the  weapons  of  war,  but  to  the  wo 
of  peaoe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
to  commend  tiiis  statement.  The  _ 
Ident's  announcement  concerning  the 
SALT  talks  is  encouraging.  The  under- 
standing that  we  will  proceed  tow$rd 
working  out  an  agreement  on  limita- 
tion of  the  deployment  of  antiballMic 
missiles  represents  a  significant  flBrst 
step  in  strategic  nuclear  arms  contJol. 
The  further  understanding  to  seek  Ian 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons  repre- 
sents a  major  breakthrough  in  the  SAtiT 
talks.  These  developments,  I  would  point 
out,  are  In  accord  with  the  principles  skid 
suggestions  which  I  made  In  my  Senite 
speech  on  March  25. 

The  next  step  to  slow  down  the  ai, 

race  would  be  an  understanding  to  freeze 
the  deployment  now  of  both  offensive  ahd 
defensive  missiles. 
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On  March  25,  I  was  imploring  the  ad- 
ministration— the  President  and  his  rep- 
resentative at  Vienna — to  show  consid- 
erable flexibility  In  the  talks  on  strategic 
arms  limitations. 

I  pointed  out  In  the  March  25  speech 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  Indicated  a  de- 
sire or  willingness  to  discuss  a  limitation 
on  defensive  missiles.  At  the  time  of  the 
March  25  speech,  the  administration's 
position  was  that  there  had  to  be  an 
agreement  simultaneously  on  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  missiles. 

Mr,  President,  It  has  been  my  view 
that  progress  in  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  should  proceed  step  by  step. 
I  was  of  the  mind,  as  I  am  now,  that  to 
try  to  arrive  simultaneously  at  an  agree- 
ment on  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  might  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible. 

The  President's  announcement  today 
subscribes  to  the  procedure,  first  of  all, 
of  seeking  an  agreement  within  this  year 
on  defensive  weaponry.  This  agreement, 
of  course,  is  conditioned  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  following  the  agree- 
ment on  defensive  missiles  there  would 
be  work  toward  an  agreement  on  offen- 
sive missiles. 

This  Is  exactly  the  position  I  pursued 
in  my  argiunent  of  March  25.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  whatever  agreement  would 
be  arrived  at  on  defensive  missiles, 
should  be  linked  to  future  agreements  on 
offensive  missiles. 

The  President's  statement  today  tells 
us  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  to  concentrate  this 
year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for 
the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic-missUe 
systems.  Then,  as  a  second  step,  these 
two  countries  have  also  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  concluding  an  agreement  to 
limit  offensive  strategic  weapons  one  to 
follow  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  so  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  shown  this  flexibil- 
ity. I  do  believe  that  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  and  national  security,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  arms  control  must 
be  considered  over  and  beyond  any  par- 
tisan questions.  I  believed  that  in  my 
votes  of  yesterday  on  matters  dealing 
with  our  NATO  forces.  I  believe  that  even 
mere  strongly  with  reference  to  arms 
control.  The  subject  of  arms  control  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  ones  facing  this 
Government  and,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  important  ones  facing  mankind. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
building  of  weaponry  does  not  gain  new 
strength  or  new  security,  because  it  is 
matched  by  our  adversary  or,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  words, 
there  really  Is  no  way  to  get  ahead.  There 
is  only  a  way,  if  we  so  desire,  to  elevate 
the  level  of  damper  by  the  arms  race. 

The  other  way  is  to  lower  the  level  of 
danger  and  the  cost  by  a  limitation  on 
arms,  what  we  call  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  does  not  repre- 
sent a  unilateral  reduction  on  our  part. 
It  represents  a  negotiation  directed  to- 
ward a  mutual  freeze  of  deployment  or 
a  mutual  lim  tation  on  the  deployment 
of  anti-ballistic-mlssile  systems.  It  rep- 
resents an  linderstandlng  to  seek  a 
mutual  agreement  on  the  limitation  of 


offensive  weapons,  so  that  we  are  in  no 
way  jeopardizing  our  security,  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  it  is  my  judgment  that  by  pursuing 
this  course  we  are  enhancing  it. 

I  do  compliment  the  team  we  have  in 
Vienna,  particularly  Mr.  Smith,  the 
head  of  our  arms  control  delegation 
Their  work  Is  hig'hly  sensitive,  most  dif- 
ficult, and  complex.  I  believe  that  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  begin- 
ning approach  or  this  beginning  success. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  understandings 
that  have  been  arrived  at  thus  far  can 
be  translated  into  concrete  terms  of  a 
signed  agreement. 

May  I  add  that  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest  of  all  parties  if,  during  the  time  an 
agreement  is  being  sought  or  during  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  on  the  hoped- 
for  agreement  on  the  antl-balllstlc-mls- 
slle  system  limitation,  there  could  be  a 
freeze  on  the  further  deployment  of 
ABM's  here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  freeze  on  further  deployment  of  land- 
based  missiles  and  the  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile-type — the  Soviets  with 
their  SS-9's  and  the  others  of  that 
family,  and  we  with  our  Mlnuteman, 
Polaris,  and  Poseldons. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  Interest  of 
the  world's  peace  and  security  would  be 
best  served  by  not  only  having  an  im- 
derstandlng  on  limiting  weaponry  but 
also  on  freezing  further  deployment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  as  it  now  looks  at  our 
defense  requirements,  will  take  very 
seriously  the  suggestion  I  made  on 
March  25  of  putting  whatever  funds 
we  have  for  missilery — the  ABM's  and 
the  MIRV-ICBM's — into  escrow.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  fimds  should  not  be 
appropriated;  it  is  simply  to  say  they 
should  be  set  aside  during  the  time  we 
are  working  out  an  agreement.  Why 
waste  those  dollars,  particularly  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  limitation  on  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons.  We  can  always 
protect  ourselves  .Mmply  because  we  have 
a  technological  lead,  particularly  in 
what  we  call  the  MIRV,  the  multiple  in- 
dependent retargetable  reentry  vehicle. 
We  have  a  substantial  technological  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area,  there- 
by giving  us  that  margin  of  safety  we 
should  require  if  we  go  into  a  freeze 
on  deployment  and  if  we  put  funds  in 
escrow  during  the  time  we  seek  an  iron- 
clad or  firm  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  message  today  and  to  encourage 
him  to  proceed  as  he  is  with  even  more 
determined  effort.  He  will  have  my  help 
and  my  support.  I  do  not  seek  to  make 
the  life  of  a  President  difficult  and  try- 
ing in  fields  of  national  security.  I  feel 
it  is  our  job  to  work  with  him;  not  to 
be  a  rubber  stamp,  but  to  be  consulted 
and  to  be  willing  to  be  consulted,  to  be 
helpful,  and  to  be  willing  to  advise  and 
to  be  advised. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SALT  TALKS— PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  STATEMENT  ON  RADIO 
AND  TELEVISION  TODAY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement by  President  Nixon  mside 
at  noon  today  that  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  at  SALT  to  begin  working 
out  details  on  an  ABM  limitation  and 
on  the  beginnings  of  an  offensive  weap- 
ons limitation  has  raised  hope  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  and  annihilation  that  hangs 
over  the  earth. 

The  President's  efforts  represents  a 
step  of  the  greatest  statesmanship  and 
wisdom.  The  deadlock  appears  to  have 
been  broken  and  we  can  hope  that  an 
agreement  limiting  the  further  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  worked 
out  in  the  near  future. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  cour- 
age and  hope  that  the  progress  he  re- 
ported to  the  Nation  today  will  result  In 
curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race  which  is 
a  growing  danger  to  the  seciuity  of  this 
country  and  the  world. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
joining  the  United  States  In  this  agree- 
ment is  a  sign  that  offers  great  hope  for 
better  future  relations  with  that  coim- 
try. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  when  I  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  step  for  peace 
in  the  world  made  by  the  President  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
nationwide  radio  and  television  state- 
ment which  the  President  made  at  12 
noon  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Remabks  of  the  Prestoent 

Oood   afternoon,   ladles   and   gentlemen. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviet-American  talks 
on  limiting  nuclear  arms  have  been  dead- 
locked for  over  a  year.  As  a  result  of  nego- 
tiations involving  the  highest  level  of  both 
governments,  I  am  announcing  today  a  sig- 
nificant development  in  breaking  the  dead- 
lock. 

The  statement  that  I  shall  now  read  Is 
being  l38ued  simultaneously  In  Moscow  and 
Washington;  In  Washington  at  12:00  o'clock 
and  In  Moscow  at  7:00  p.m. 

The  Oovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  reviewing  the  course 
of  their  talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
armaments,  have  agreed  to  concentrate  this 
year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  the  deployment  of  antlbalUsUc 
miMlle  systems  (ABM's).  They  have  also 
»greed  that,  together  with  concluding  an 
agreement  to  limit  ABM's,  they  will  agree  on 
wrtaln  measures  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

The  two  sides  are  taking  this  course  In  the 
conviction  that  It  will  create  more  favorable 
conditions  for  further  negotiations  to  limit 
au  strategic  arms.  These  negotiations  will 
De  actively  pursued. 

th^**  *P"e«nient  Is  a  major  step  In  breaking 
the  stalemate  on   nuclear  arms   talks.   In- 


tensive negotiations,  however,  will  be  re- 
quired to  translate  this  understanding  Into 
a  concrete  agreement. 

This  statement  that  I  have  just  read  ex- 
presses the  commitment  of  the  Soviet  and 
American  Governments  at  the  highest  levels 
to  achieve  that  goal.  If  we  succeed,  this 
Joint  statement  that  has  been  issued  today 
may  well  be  remembered  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  In  which  all  nations  will  devote 
more  of  their  energies  and  their  resources 
not  to  the  weapons  of  war,  but  to  the  works 
of  peace. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, various  discussions  have  been  had 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  would  allow  the  Senate,  after 
some  additional  debate,  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  all  amendments  thereto 
by  no  later  than  Tuesday,  Jime  1,  which 
would  be  the  first  day  following  the 
Memorial  Day  recess. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkn- 
Nis) ,  and  the  equally  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  I— at  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader — 
have  prepared  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  proposal. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  have  outlined  the 
proposal  to  him.  He  has  given  it  his  ap- 
proval, and  that  leads  me  to  propose  the 
request. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHvraiKER),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  leader  are  all  present. 
I  shall  propound  the  request. 
Mr.  President,  I  propose  the  following 
unanimous-consent  agreement: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  4  o'clock  pjn.  on  Monday.  May  24,  on 
title  IV  of  the  pending  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvtmla  (Mr. 
ScKWEiKER) ,  No.  76,  as  modlfled,  to  HJl.  66S1, 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1970,  to  Increase  military  pay,  to  author- 
ize military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
time  for  debate,  beginning  after  the  bill  1b 
laid  before  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May  21, 
imtll  the  vote  Is  taken,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHwisiKEB)  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stdohb); 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  vote  at 
4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  38.  1971. 


on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattieu))  to  title  V 
of  the  pending  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwdkes),  with 
the  time  for  debate  on  that  amendment  be- 
ginning after  the  foregoing  vote,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfteld)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenmxs)  : 

Provided  further.  That  a  vote  be  taken 
not  later  than  7  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  26, 
1971,  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DojtnncK)  to 
title  V  of  the  pending  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwetker)  , 
with  the  time  for  debate,  beginning  after 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattuld),  to  be 
eqxially  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  E>oiinKiCK)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis); 

Provided  further,  That  a  vote  be  taken  at 
4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  on  title 
V  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiiwk),  as 
amended.  If  amended,  with  the  time  for 
debate,  beginning  after  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  EtoicNicK),  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWDKEB)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  SiENNis) . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  object. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  objection  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  comment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have  only  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  in  the  year  In 
which  to  get  the  country's  business  done 
before  we  go  out  to  the  people  to  apolo- 
gize for  it.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  6,  7, 
8,  or  10  weeks  on  each  bill  we  will  be 
here  until  Christmas,  with  a  lot  of  un- 
finished business.  We  will  be  confronted 
with  the  same  sorry,  shabby  mess  we  had 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session,  which  was 
a  disgrace,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  way  It 
was  shuffled  about,  without  adequate  or 
constructive  treatment  in  many  cases, 
and  I  am  not  speaking  critically  of  any 
individual,  but  Congress  did  not  give  a 
good  accounting  of  itseif. 

Here  we  are  doing  our  best  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  satisfactory  agreement  with 
Senators  who  have  every  right  to  be 
assured  of  adequate  time  on  the  con- 
sideration of  each  of  their  amendments. 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made  and 
these  suggestions  would  carry  us  so  far 
into  June  there  would  hardly  be  time 
for  the  conferees  to  gather  or  for  action 
to  be  taken  and,  thereby,  we  would  be 
confronted  with  the  situation  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  pointed  out,  which  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  military  services. 

So  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  myself,  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  have  proposed  a  unanlnums- 
consent  request.  If  that  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  one  suggested  by  some  of 
the  Senators  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
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one  which  we  could  live  with,  spesking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  party  :  ead- 
ership,  we  do  not  feel  we  can  indeflr  itely 
be  a  party  to  such  delays  in  the  Senate's 
business,  as  would  bring  the  cointry 
down  around  our  ears  again. 

Therefore,  we  are  heading  toward 
situation,  I  regret  to  say,  where  we 
have  to  present  a  cloture  motion  on  the 
entire  bill  and  all  amendments  tliere- 
to,  and  amendments  to  amendments  and 
see  whether  or  not  the  Senate  wants  to 
get  on  with  the  business  or  whethei-  the 
Senate  is  going  to  be  confronted  by  con- 
tinued and  interminable  delays.  A^ain, 
I  have  no  criticism  of  those  Senatorsi  who 
agree  to  3,  4,  or  even  5  houri  on 
amendments.  We  are  willing  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  that  end,  bui  we 
cannot  accommodate  ourselves  to]  the 
paralysis  of  the  Senate's  business,  when 
it  comes  to  that  point,  we  are  going  to 
put  the  burden  on  the  Senate.  w4  are 
going  to  say  to  Senators,  "We  have  done 
our  best  but  we  are  going  to  be  forced  be- 
fore very  long  to  circulate  a  cloture!  mo- 
tion and,  if  that  fails,  another  and  an- 
other and  another,  so  that  the  cointry 
will  know  which  Senators  want  to 
the  debate  and  which  do  not." 

It  is  an  unfortimate  situation.  I 
to  say  it.  I  think  the  distinguished  ciiair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  $erv- 
ices  would  not  normally  favor  cloture. 
I  think  he  believes,  as  I  do,  in  free  and 
extended  debate,  but  I  am  bound  to  make 
the  statement,  because  I  cannot  meat  my 
duties  as  leader  on  one  side  of  the. aisle 
imless  I  say  it.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wil  the 
Senator  yield?  J 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yleljd. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  aj  our 
leaders  have  said  here,  we  are  facedlwith 
a  situation  where  there  must  be  action. 

The  power  to  induct  under  the  afelec- 
tlve  Service  Act  expires  on  Jime  301  Be- 
ginning with  that  date  and  coutiting 
back  on  the  calendar  I  estimate  that  we 
must  pass  this  bill  not  later  than  June 
15,  if  we  are  to  have  adequate  consiiera- 
tion,  a  conference,  preparation  of  rec- 
ords, and  the  bill  brought  back  here  for 
final  approval  of  the  conference  rowrt, 
and  then  sent  to  the  White  House.] 

This  subject  matter  is  important^  but 
it  has  been  imder  consideration  and  de- 
bate off  and  on  in  this  Chamber,  in  our 
committee,  and  elsewhere,  since  about 
June  of  last  year  when  the  major  arrtend- 
ment  was  passed.  We  had  most  thorough 
and  searching  hearings.  We  have  a  Com- 
plete report.  There  is  unusiial  interest. 
In  these  amendments  there  is  a  queptlon 
about  sending  draftees  to  Indochina;  an- 
other question  deals  with  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  by  a  certain  date;  an- 
other matter  is  the  length  and  extension 
of  the  draft:  and  another  question  e  the 
question  of  manpower  levels.  Those  plat- 
ters cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

As  the  leader  has  said  there  Is  no  blood 
in  my  veins  that  wants  to  run  In  her0  and 
holler  that  a  cloture  motion  will  hafve  to 
be  applied  for  and  voted.  I  have  never 
voted  for  cloture.  I  have  always  tnade 
strong  reservations  in  my  mind  axifl  ex- 
pressed them  many  times  that  If  there 


ever  arose  a  situation  where  national  se- 
curity was  involved  I  would  be  ready  to 
make  full  acceptance. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
to  carry  on  our  military  services,  opera- 
tions that  are  directly  for  the  protection 
of  our  shorelines  and  our  people — leaving 
out  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  troops  in 
Europe,  but  only  speaking  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  missile  bases,  our  carriere  at 
sea,  our  polaris  submarines,  our  ground 
missile  groups,  and  many  others — the 
record  shows  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
under  present  conditions  to  have  the  in- 
ducement of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
I  feel  I  know  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  not  have  a  continuation  for  a  while ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  go  all  out,  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent,  to  get  it. 

I  appeal  to  the  membership  of  this 
body.  Let  us  join  hands  and  settle  our 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  in  the  right  way,  by 
argimient,  and  then  by  vote,  and  put  to- 
gether whatever  bill  the  majority  of  this 
body  thinlcs  we  should. 

May  I  just  speak  further  now,  I  think 
in  considering  this  bill,  there  are  many 
amendments,  and  there  is  some  choice 
about  which  ones  will  come  up  first.  I  do 
not  control  that,  but  we  are  going  to 
spend  the  time  here.  However,  I  want  to 
feel  free,  not  to  call  up  any  amendment, 
but  to  debate  it  and  discuss  it  after  noti- 
fying the  author  that  I  want  to  discuss 
it.  I  want  to  get  it  in  the  Record,  and 
before  the  press,  and  before  the  public, 
and  I  want  to  feel  free  to  call  up  a  Sen- 
ator's amendment  if  necessary,  and  get 
it  to  be  the  pending  business  if  possible, 
and  start  the  debate  on  it  if  necessary. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  that,  but  something 
has  to  be  done  to  get  this  bill  passed. 

I  hope  aU  Senators  can  agree  now  to 
some  reasonable  voting  pattern.  I  will 
accommodate  myself  to  almost  anything. 
The  leaders  say  they  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  problem,  but  we  will 
have  to  move  the  bill  along.  I  put  it  up 
to  our  leaders  in  conference,  and  I  put  it 
to  them  now,  and  I  know  they  are  going 
to  discharge  it,  but  it  falls  on  them  as 
our  chosen  leaders  to  move  this  bill  along 
as  fast  as  they  can,  of  course,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  a  delay  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  in  answer  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  with  the  understanding  that  I 
retain  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  comments  of  both  distin- 
guished Senators — and  let  me  say  for 
myself,  I  know  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweiker)  and  possibly 
the  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Hughes) 
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will  speak  for  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  issue — I  take  exception  to  a  couple  of 
statements  of  my  colleagues  here. 

If  10  weeks,  or  15  weeks,  or  20  weeks, 
is  taken  for  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  to  come  before  this  body,  that 
will  have  an  effect  not  only  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men,  but  will 
affect  the  vector  that  this  Nation  wUl 
take,  either  as  a  peace-loving  nation  or 
a  nation  which  puts  forth  a  bellicose 
attitude  in  the  world.  That  is  nothing  to 
be  pressed  into. 

I  do  not  think  the  end  of  the  last 
session  was  a  shabby  mess.  I  think  it  was 
an  exercise  of  the  Senate  in  its  finest 
hours,  with  this  body  deliberating  here 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  There  were  not  many 
people  in  the  country  who  were  forced 
to  work  on  New  Year's  Eve,  but  we  chose 
to  work  on  that  day.  I  myself  presided, 
and  I  was  proud  to  preside,  and  I  was 
proud  that  this  body  took  part  in  the 
leadership  of  this  country. 

Some  may  say  it  is  shabby  and  a  mess, 
but  it  is  something  that  this  body  should 
have  gotten  into  a  long  time  ago,  and 
should  stay  in  it.  and  continue  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  delays  of  the  Senate, 
that  any  Senator  should  stand  here  at 
this  early  hour  and  say.  or  imply,  that 
some  of  us  have  been  delaying  the  duties 
of  the  Senate  or  stalling  the  Nation's 
business,  I  find  difiQcult  to  understand. 
This  body,  in  addition  to  talking  about 
draft  legislation,  has  taken  up  the  emer- 
gency in  the  railroads,  the  issue  of  the 
SST  and  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl.  It  has  taken  up  a  whole  host  of 
business  in  a  very  regular  and  orderly 
manner.  So  obviously  there  has  not  been 
any  holdup,  and  there  is  no  intention  of 
holding  up  anything. 

Senator  Mansfield,  when  I  first  came 
here  as  a  freshman,  was  quick  to  say 
that  every  man  here  is  equal.  I  believed  it 
then,  and  I  believe  it  now,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  notice  today  and  this  afternoon 
that  however  specific  the  rules  are  about 
our  individual  equality,  there  has  crept 
into  this  Chamber  an  aura  and  feeling  of 
inequality.  I  would  say  It  is  the  younger 
elements  of  the  Senate  that  are  sort  of 
being  given  the  bum's  rush.  It  was  not 
we  who  delayed  the  Senate  this  last 
week;  it  was  an  amendment  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  it  was  an  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not 
want  to  be  voted  on  early.  So  this  week's 
delay  is  not  our  delay. 

It  is  difflcult  to  imderstand  how  an 
agreement  could  be  put  forth  and  moved 
on  this  fioor  at  this  instant  when,  only 
through  a  happenstance  did  I  acquire  a 
copy  of  it.  I  think  the  negotiations.  If 
that  is  what  they  are  called,  that  have 
taken  place  this  afternoon  could  be  lik- 
ened to  a  situation  that  exists  in  a 
fraternity  between  an  upperclassman 
and  a  freshman  that  is  being  hazed. 
Negotiations  take  place  when  people  sit 
down  in  a  confraternity  to  discuss  ideas 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  decent  proposal. 
This  has  not  taken  place.  It  has  been  a 
word  here  and  a  word  there,  and  then 
finally  a  piece  of  paper  is  laid  down,  and 
it  is  said.  "And  that  is  the  course  of  ac- 
tion, boys."  That  is  not  the  course  of 
action. 
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Some  of  my  colleagues  have  indicated 
that  they  ought  to  invoke  cloture.  If  my 
colleagues  think  that  way.  then  the 
sooner  we  do  it,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 
Then  we  can  find  out  where  everybody 
is  and  where  everybody  stands. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate? The  Senator  has  aright  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important 
piece  of  legislation  this  year,  and,  look- 
ing back,  can  probably  think  of  no  more 
important  piece  of  legislation  in  this  de- 
cade, and  perhaps  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  United  States. 

What  is  more  important  than  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  this  Nation 
continues  its  existence  by  pressing  peo- 
ple into  service  when  it  is  not  needed? 
This  is  an  impairment  of  freedom  that 
goes  to  the  crux  of  our  Constitution,  that 
goes  to  the  basic  reason  why  our  Govern- 
ment came  about.  People  left  Europe  be- 
cause they  were  being  pressed  into  serv- 
ice— not  because  their  countries  were  be- 
ing invaded,  but  because  mischlevious 
monarchs  felt  it  in  their  interest  to  have 
large  standing  armies. 

That  is  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in  today,  and  it  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion to  which  we  should  wish  to  ad- 
dress ourselves.  So  that  when  someone 
comes  in — anyone — saying  we  do  not 
have  time  to  deliberate  intelligently  and 
effectively,  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand. 
We  saw  a  situation  here  yesterday  where 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  charade,  could 
not  get  the  fioor  to  debate  an  issue  that 
involved  our  whole  foreign  policy  for 
Western  Europe,  and  we  had  to  sit  here 
for  three-quarters  of  £in  hour  in  a  ridic- 
ulous situation  of  entrapment,  where 
the  result  was  that  a  Senator  haid  to  of- 
fer an  amendment,  speak,  and  then 
withdraw  that  amendment.  What  kind 
of  games  are  these  that  grown  men, 
talking  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
colossal  nation  that  we  are,  have  to  re- 
sort to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, retaining  my  right  to  the  fioor,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  to  indicate  to  me 
whether  or  not  he  does  not  agree  that 
on  May  6.  1971,  at  the  very  opening  of 
this  debate,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment, at  pages  13911-13912.  I  bring  this 
up  because  the  Senator  has  been  saying 
the  delay  is  not  his,  that  the  delay  Is  not 
that  of  the  youth  group  in  the  Senate; 
but  on  May  6,  the  Senator  said: 

I  can  eay  very  easily,  ao  nothing  will  be 
Jnlaconstrued.  that  I  choee  to  uae  the  word 
"filibuster"  and  not  "extended  debate"  be- 
muse extended  debate  Is  the  definition  of 
filibuster,  and  It  Is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  this  body.  I  did  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding that  I  was  going  to  engage  lu 
*  filibuster. 
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My  goal  Is  very  simple.  The  induction 
piowwr  of  the  President  will  expire  on  June 
30  at  midnight  unless  this  body  acts  In 
concert  with  the  House.  It  appears  to  me  a 
very  simple  matter.  After  checking  all  the 
rules.  It  comes  down  to  a  minor  thing.  If  34 
Senators  "hang  tough"  on  this  Issue  the  In- 
duction power  of  the  President  will  expire 
and  we  will  have  no  draft.  That  Is  all  I  seek. 
I  do  not  seek  to  thwart  the  will  of  this 
body.  This  Is  a  device  that  has  been  Imple- 
mented In  this  body  for  many  more  years 
than  I  have  been  alive.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  This  Is 
an  ordinary  procedure. 

Then  the  Senator  went  on  to  say: 

As  far  as  amendments  are  concerned,  my 
approach  will  be  very  much  one  of  being 
courteous.  If  a  Senator  has  an  amendment, 
he  can  bring  It  up  for  a  vote.  I  hope  there 
eire  1,000  amendments  that  will  occupy  our 
time  until  June  30. 

and  so  on. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  that 
is  not  an  admission  that  he  is  conducting 
a  filibuster,  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
let  the  rest  of  the  Senate  work  its  will; 
and  when  he  says  it  may  take  20  weeks 
because  this  is  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  Senate,  what  is  to  prevent  two 
other  Senators  from  defining  some  other 
issue  as  more  important,  and  then  three 
Senators  out  of  100  will  have  occupied 
considerably  more  weeks  than  there  are 
in  a  year  because  they  have  elected  to 
define  what  is  the  most  important  bill 
before  the  Senate.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  states  it  very  weU. 
That  obviously  is  my  view;  I  own  up 
to  it. 

The  only  thing  that  I  feel,  as  to  the 
time  at  this  point,  is  that  we  should  be 
accorded  1  week's  debate  to  speak  to  the 
development  of  the  issue. 

My  goal  is  very  simple.  I  sail  imder  no 
false  colors  in  that  regard.  But  I  think 
there  is  an  obvious  discrepancy  and  I 
shall  let  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
speak  in  his  own  regard  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  in  his  own  regard.  We  did 
accord  the  majority  leader  1  week's  de- 
bate on  his  amendment,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  minority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

So  I  let  that  case  rest  in  itself.  Perhaps 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
might  want  to  comment  upon  his  abridg- 
ment of  free  speech  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  no  one  is  abridg- 
ing the  free  speech  of  any  Senator  here. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla desire  to  speak? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  just 
like  to  recount  a  little  of  the  time  sched- 
ule, because  what  I  am  going  to  do  as  to 
a  filibuster  or  nonfilibuster  I  have  not 
decided. 

But  I  do  want  to  say,  as  far  as  the  time 
is  concerned,  that  there  were  several 
Members  of  this  body  who  urged  our 
committee  to  face  up  to  this  issue  last 
year  and  bring  out  a  bill  last  year,  so  we 
would  not  have  the  kind  of  situation  we 
are  now  confronted  with,  where  we  would 
not  have  adequate  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  bill  I 
know  of  in  this  body  that  will  actually 
determine  whether  or  not  a  young  man 


goes  out  with  a  possibility  of  being  killed 
at  some  time.  I  know  of  no  other  bill  that 
says  a  man  must  be  killed.  I  know  of  no 
other  bill  on  the  Calendar  that  says  any- 
thing like  that. 

It  seems  that  such  a  bill  should  receive 
more  consideration  than  we  seem  to  be 
willing  to  give  it.  Last  year  we  had  com- 
mittee schedulings  and  other  problems.  I 
imderstand,  and  I  do  not  care  to  com- 
ment on  that  now,  but  I  think  we  should 
have  time  to  debate  It,  because  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  and  bring  a  biU  out 
last  year  was  declined. 

Furthermore,  it  was  only  Thursday  a 
week  ago  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
£ind  I  went  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  proposed  to  him  at  that  time 
that  we  work  out  an  arrangement  on 
time  at  that  time  for  the  very  two 
amendments  we  are  now  considering.  I 
waited  3  hours  on  the  fioor  to  be  able  to 
offer  it.  The  chairman,  within  his  right, 
objected  to  our  request  to  bring  up  the 
pay  and  the  1-year  proposal:  he  did  not 
want  it  considered  at  that  time. 

So  it  rings  a  little  different  bell  now 
when  it  is  said  we  are  the  people  who 
are  stalling,  when  in  fact  Thursday  a 
week  ago  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I 
proposed  that  we  consider  just  such  an 
arrangement  and  such  a  time  schedule. 

What  have  we  here?  We  have  the  two 
gut  issues  in  the  whole  draft  extension 
matter,  pay  and  1  year.  And,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  pointed  out,  the 
request  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  was  made  May  11. 
We  did  not  vote  until  May  19.  That  Is 
8  days,  on  a  nondraf  t  issue. 

We  are  not  tisktng  any  more  for  the 
two  big  issues  of  the  bill.  We  made  a 
proposal  to  vote,  that  was  rejected,  on 
Wednesday  the  26th  for  pay,  and  on 
June  4  and  8  for  other  amendments,  and 
to  conclude  it  all  by  then,  which  was  no 
more  time,  on  the  two  major  issues  of 
the  bill,  than  they  wanted  on  the  NATO 
issue,  which  was  not  really  a  direct  issue 
of  the  bUl. 

So  I  say  we  do  seem  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  a  double  standard.  There  is  no  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  myself  to  delay,  but  we  do  think 
the  one  bill  that  requires  people  to  be 
killed  in  the  service  of  our  country  ought 
to  have  some  special  consideration. 

We  are  agreeable  to  a  time  Umit.  We 
have  offered  a  time  limit,  and  it  has  been 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reafftrm  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  just  said, 
that  the  pending  amendment,  section  401 
of  amendment  76,  was  the  original 
Hughes  amendment  that  was  presented 
to  this  bUl. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  go  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  offer  to  reach  a  time  certain 
agreement  on  debate  and  a  vote  on  both 
these  critical  issues  of  the  pay  increase 
and  a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft. 
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We  did  not  receive  any  infomlation 
that  would  indicate  to  us  that  we  ^ould 
be  allowed  to  reach  a  time  certain  on 
debate  on  these  particular  issues. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
presented  a  united  issue,  wtiich  was  later 
divided.  And  now  it  continues  as  the  pay 
increase  issue  which  is  before  this  body 
as  the  pending  amendment.  We  sud^lenly 
find  ourselves  confronted,  with  several 
other  amendments,  into  a  time  certain 
limitation  of  debate,  on  which  we  i  were 
not.  or  at  least  I  was  not,  consulted  as  to 
what  was  taking  place. 

I.  for  one,  have  no  objection  to  voting 
on  the  pay  increase  amendment  within 
a  time  certain.  That  can  be  negotiable. 
But  we  are  placed  in  an  arrangement 
with  other  amendments  that  h&vt  not 
been  discussed  before  this  body,  anc)  that 
may,  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  not  preserve 
the  rights  of  Senators  who  are  not  pre- 
sent here  this  evening.  Other  Senators 
may  also  have  an  interest  in  'their 
amendments  that  are  before  this  body, 
but  are  not  standing  here.  I  would  be 
forced  to  object,  if  the  request  is  inade, 
for  that  reason  also.  | 

I,  too,  think  these  matters  are  ii^por- 
tant,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  <jhair- 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
our  chairman,  has  been  courteous  6s  we 
considered  this  bill  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  over  the  course  ojf  the 
hearings.  A  year  ago  I  opposed  pdllcies 
on  ending  the  draft  such  as  thisj  and 
was  convinced,  in  the  process  of  fthose 
hearings,  to  join  in  the  minority  ileport 
on  this  particular  measure.  We  haire,  at 
this  point,  had  only  1  full  day  ot  dis- 
cussion. But  we  are  presented  now  with 
a  very  comprehensive  unanimoust-con- 
sent  request  that,  I  believe,  is  going;  to  be 
restrictive  on  the  balance  of  the  diebate 
on  this  bill.  We  are  willing  to  agre^  to  a 
time  certain  to  vote,  based  on  a  lengthier 
debate  schedule.  I  think  this  dois.  in 
fact,  prejudice  our  ability  to  present  the 
cause  and  the  case  to  this  body  oni  such 
an  important  issue. 

BIT.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  |»re8i- 
dent.  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  lebder- 
ship  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  may  J  say 
that  I  feel  that  the  able  Junior  Setiator 
from  Alaska  has  been  most  considerate 
of  the  demands  and  pressures  that  are 
on  those  of  us  who  attempt  to  car^  the 
burden  of  the  leadership.  He  Is  cer^inly 
within  his  rights  if  he  wishes  to  attem*)t 
to  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill  beyond 
June  30.  He  can  do  that,  If  he  can  ittlllze 
the  rules  to  that  end;  and  If  e^ou^rh 
Senators  support  his  position.  He  is  ab- 
solutely within  his  rights.  If  he  la|  con- 
scious bound  to  do  that,  I  admire  him 
for  it.  I  would  do  the  same  if  I  were  in 
his  shoes  and  felt  as  he  does  aboiit  the 
matter. 

So  I  speak  only  with  great  respelit  for 
him  and  for  the  other  Senator^  who 
have  spoken  this  afternoon  in  opposition 
to  the  unanlmoiis-consent  request. 

As  to  the  reference  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  Senators  who  may  4ot  be 
here  at  this  moment  to  protect  their 
rights.  It  is  my  imderstandln^  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  authors  of  the  aitiend- 


ments  that  have  been  enxmierated  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  have  been 
contacted;  and  although  I  am  not  posi- 
tive that  I  am  stating 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wUl  yield,  I  think  that  all  Senators 
who  were  concerned  were  notified.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is  not  pres- 
ent at  this  moment,  has  indicated  that 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
about  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  was  notified  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  would  have  to  speak  as  to  that.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  given  notice;  was  he  not? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  contacted  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  because  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  tied  up;  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  does  object  to 
this  type  of  unanimous-consent  request. 
He  was  imable  to  get  back  to  the  floor. 
I  reached  him  by  phone,  and  he  could 
not  be  present  here  this  afternoon  to 
speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Certainly, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  be  within 
his  rights  to  object  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  said  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  had  no  objection  and  I  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
been  notified.  I  also  imderstood  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  if  here,  would 
probably  have  an  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  leadership,  I  shall 
say  this,  and  then  I  will  restate  the  iman- 
imous-consent  request.  Those  who  wish 
to  object  may  do  so,  of  course. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  will  expire  on 
June  30.  It  is  my  understanding,  from 
the  able  manager  of  the  bill,  that  there 
win  have  to  be  a  conference  on  this  bill ; 
that  it  may  be  a  difficult  conference;  that 
there  will  be  problems  that  will  require 
some  time  in  conference.  If  the  bill  Is  to 
be  taken  to  conference  and  adequate  time 
allowed  for  a  conference  on  the  bill,  per- 
mitting both  houses  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  its  being  messaged  to 
the  President,  before  the  act  expires  on 
June  30,  it  would  necessitate  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  quite  soon  after  the 
Memorial  Day  holiday  recess. 

In  view  of  the  sumounced  tntention — 
I  say  it  most  respectfully,  Euid  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  he  has  this  right — 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
debate  this  bill  until  the  Act  expires,  the 
able  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  leader- 
ship are  confronted  with  the  necessity, 
at  some  p>olnt  along  the  Une,  of  trying 
to  lnv(*e  cloture  in  order  to  bring  about 
final  action  by  the  Senate  In  time  for 
the  conferees  to  act  and  the  President 
to  sign  the  bill  before  the  law  expires. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  these 
things,  it  is  felt  by  the  leadership  that 
we  are  at  the  point  already  at  which  a 
cloture  motion  will  have  to  be  filed  at 
some  point  not  too  far  down  the  road. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  the  leadership 
feels    that    those    who    support    the 


Schwelker  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  ought  to  have  their  day  in  court 
and  be  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  that 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
without  the  strictures  imposed  by  cloture! 

So,  it  was  with  these  thoughts  in  miad 
that  the  leadership  presented  the  prt>- 
posal  as  I  have  attempted  to  do  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidrat,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  the  record,  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  an  inference 
here  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  responsible  in  some  way  for  the 
situation  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee,  is  now  con- 
fronted. 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  we 
brought  the  bill  in  and  started  to  explain 
it,  before  it  had  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  or  opening  speeches  had  been 
made,  or  anythijog  like  that,  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the  ccHn- 
mittee,  our  genial  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  proposed  that  the 
amendment  he  now  has  be  made  the 
pending  order  of  business  and  that  we 
agree  on  some  time  then.  He  mentioned 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  too,  and  he  joined 
in  within  a  few  minutes. 

This  is  a  complicated  bill,  and  it  Is 
highly  unusual,  too,  not  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  go  into  the  Record. 
So  I  asked  him  to  wait. 

After  the  bUl  was  explained,  I  spoke 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
he  notified  the  Senator  from  Iowa— I 
have  forgotten  just  how — and  I  wanted 
him  to  put  his  amendment  up.  I  wanted 
to  get  it  up  ahead  of  the  Mansfldd 
amendment.  I  thought  this  amendment 
was  more  pertinent,  and  I  was  more  fa- 
miliar with  it.  He  did  so.  He  put  it  up. 
He  made  it  the  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness. Then  he  forgot  to  confer  with  me. 
He  withdrew  his  amendment  in  open 
court  here.  That  is  why  it  is  in  the  po- 
sition it  is  in  now. 

The  record  shows  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  be- 
ing on  very  good  terms  with  the  majority 
leader,  responded  to  his  request  and 
made  great  sacrifice,  gave  up  his  place 
on  the  docket.  We  went  on  with  the 
Mansfield  Eunendment.  We  had  a  week 
of  that,  and  I  am  really  glad  now  that 
we  took  up  the  Mansfield  amendment 
first.  But  he  surprised  me  again  lasi 
night.  He  had  one  card  in  his  deck  when 
he  came  in  here,  and  now  he  has  five. 
That  is  all  right.  That  Is  within  the  rulee. 
But  I  do  not  want  any  charges  of  double 
standard  treatment  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  go  unanswered.  They  have  not 
been  here  a  great  nimiber  of  years,  but 
they  have  won  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  their  colleagues — all  of  us.  No  parlia- 
mentary body  in  the  world  is  as  generous 
as  the  Senate  toward  new  Members, 
especially  when  they  earn  the  friend- 
ships they  have. 

I  hope  we  can  get  back  to  the  bill.  I  am 
going  to  discuss  their  situation  to- 
morrow when  the  Senate  convenes,  or 
soon  thereafter. 
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This  is  very  serious  business.  Every- 
one is  going  to  have  plenty  of  time,  bet 
^Kct  back  to  the  bill.  It  must  be  moved. 
S^  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  feel  tiiat  they  will  agree  In  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
einia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident' I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor i  will  restate  the  request  in  my 
own  words,  without  utiUzing  the  parUa- 
mentary  language  which  I  was  using 
pATUer  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
^e  on  amendment  No.  76,  Uiat  portion 
of  titie  IV  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the   Senator   from   Pennsylvama    (Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  no— I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  occur 
on  title  IV  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER)  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday  next, 
with  the  time  thereon  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator      from      Pennsylvania       (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),     and     the     distinguished 
manager  of  the  biU.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  time  to 
begin  nmning  on  tomorrow  when  the 
unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate;  ordered  further,  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  title  IV  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania     (Mr.    Schweiker),    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)    to  title  V  become  the 
pending  order  of  business,  and  that  time 
thereon  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  STENNIS) .  with  the  vote  to  occur  on 
the  amendment  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  next;  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator   from   Oregon    (Mr.   Hat- 
field),   time    begin    running    on    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  to  title  V,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between    the    mover    of    the    amend- 
ment, and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  with  a 
vote  to  occur  thereon  at  7  o'clock  p.m. 
on  Wednesday  next;  and  that  following 
the  vote  on  the  Dominick  amendment  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  Schweiker  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  if  amended,  be  made 
the   pending   business,    with   the   time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  with  a  vote  there- 
on to  occur  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
June  1,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  this  request,  as  stated, 
will  preclude  any  motions  to  table  the 
specific  amendments  enumerated  in  the 
request,  thus  giving  the  distinguished 
authors  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  eniunerated  the  assurance  that  an 
up  and  down  vote  would  be  had  on  their 
respective  amendments. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 

question? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  referred  to 


the  Hatfield  amendment.  Does  he  refer 
to  the  Hatfleld-McCjovem  amendment? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  no. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  been  attempting, 
since  the  first  day,  to  bring  up  an  amend- 
ment that  does  not  nm  to  the  substance 
of  the  draft  act  itself.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  thought,  because  of 
the  conference  among  12  to  14  of  us  in 
the  office  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  representing  major  and 
minor  amendments  we  knew  of  that 
would  be  permitted  to  come  up  prior  to 
the  major  amendments  that  go  to  the 
very  substance  of  the  draft  act  Itself. 

At  that  conference,  I  think  that  every 
major  amendment  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  talking  about,  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  viewpoints,  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  all  except 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  were  dis- 
cussed. We  thought  we  were  going  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  relatively  minor  amend- 
ments and  those  that  were  not  so  minor, 
running  to  "hay,"  before  we  got  down  to 
the  other  major  amendments,  so  that  I 
withheld  callhag  up  my  relatively  minor 
amendment  on  Monday,  the  first  day  the 
bill  was  pending;  then  suddenly  we  were 
faced  with  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
and  the  Schweiker  amendment  which  is 
a  very  important  amendment,  and  now 
we  have  this  unanimous- consent  request 
for  a  whole  series  of  otiier  amendments. 
So  I  woiUd  like  to  propound  this  ques- 
tion: I  had  talked  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  asking  when  we  could  take 
up  this  amendment  which  only  proposes 
that  draftees  may  not  be  required  to 
serve  in  combat  roles  in  Vietnam  after 
December  31,  1971;  and  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  and  I 
understood  that  the  Senator  from  Altis- 
ka,  from  my  questioning,  had  no  objec- 
tion. 

So  I  am  wondering  whether  I  could 
propound  here  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  after  the  next  vote,  we  bring 
up  my  amendment  and  agree  on  an  horn- 
to  a  side,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with 
no  purpose  of  delaying,  In  order  to  get  a 
vote  on  this. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  kindly  withhold  his  request 
temporarily.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair, 

will  the  Chair 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Cranston).   Is   there   objection  to   the 

imanimous-consent  request  propounded 

by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

like  the  Record  to  show 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  objections.  The 
names  should  be  in  the  Record,  that  If 
no  objection  is  heard,  that  now  objec- 
tions would  be  voiced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikir)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  on  be- 
half of  the  Schweiker-Hughes  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  on  behalf  of  his  amendment 
smd  my  colleague  who  is  now  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  in  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  myself. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
have  to  object  to  that.  That  would  be 
setting  a  bad  precedent  if  we  allowed  the 
Record  to  show  objections  by  Senators 
not  here.  The  Senators  who  are  here  may 
very  well  wish  to  object  on  behalf  of  a 
Senator  who  is  absent. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield) 

who  has  voiced  an  objection 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator may  object  (Xi  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  not  being  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  with  reference  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon    (Mr.  Hatfield), 

and  leave  the  rest.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent — with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senate  would  be 
in  session  on  this  coming  Saturday — ^that 
on  tomorrow,  when  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  laid  before  the  Senate,  time  begin 
running  on  the  title  IV  portion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  the  so-called 
pay  incresuse  amendment;  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker) ,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ; 
that  the  vote  occur  on  that  amendment 
at  4  o'clock  pjD.  on  Monday  next;  im- 
mediately following  which,  time  begin 
running  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi   (Mr.  Stennis)  ;  the  vote  to 
occur  on  that  amendment  at  4  o'clock  on 
Wednesday;  and  ordered  further,  that 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  that 
amendment,  the  time  begin  nmning  on 
the  so-called  Dominick  amendment,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick > ,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis) :  the  vote  to  occur  on  the  smiend- 
ment  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday 
next;  provided  further,  that  immediately 
thereafter,  time  begin  running  on  the 
title  V  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania     (Mr.     Schweiker)  ,    the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
Schweiker),  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  with  the  vote  to  occur  thereon 
at  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Jime  1, 1971. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The   PRESIDINO  OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  the  following  imanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senate  would  be  in  session  on 
this  coming  Saturday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  Im- 
mediately following  the  laying  before  the 
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Senate  of  the  unfinished  business    on 
tomorrow,  time  on  the  title  IV  amiind- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  P(  nn- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Schweiker)  begin  to  rim, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,   voting  to  o;cur 
thereon  at  4  o'clock  pjn.  on  Morday 
next;    that  immediately   following   the 
vote,  the  time  begin  running  on  the  Hat- 
field amendment,  to  be  equally  div  ded 
and   controlled   by   the   mover   of    the 
£imendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
with  the  vote  on  that  amendmen  ,  to 
occur  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday 
next;  ordered  further,  that  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  Hatfield  amc  nd- 
ment,  the  Dominick  amendment  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  that  time  began  lun- 
ning  thereon  and  that  the  time  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  mdver 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manage-  of 
the  bill,  with  the  vote  to  occur  on  the 
amendment  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wedi  les- 
day  next;    provided  further,   that    im- 
mediately    thereafter,     the     so-caled 
Schweiker  amendment  on  title  V  tc  be 
laid  before  the  Senate,  the  time  b<gin 
to  run  thereon  and  be  equally  divided 
and   controlled   by   the   mover   of    the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  jill, 
with  the  vote  to  occur  on  that  amend- 
ment at  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday,  J  me 
3,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  object. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  object. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  leadership  tiat 
probably  a  good  way  to  handle  this  wo  nld 
be  for  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  sit  down  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  S  ;n- 
ator  from  Iowa  and  work  out  mutujilly 
acceptable  time  limits.  They  are  here 
and  can  speak  for  themselves. 

They  have  certainly  led  me  to  beli;ve 
that  they  are  prepared  to  vote  at  ;he 
time  set.  I  would  hope  that  the  negot  la- 
tions  would  take  place  during  the  eve- 
ning or  on  tomorrow. 

The  majority  whip  could  have  some 

indication  of  what  would  be  acceptalde. 

I  could  say  for  myself,  and  not  for  the 

other  Senators,  that  I  am  prepared  to 

object  to  any  limitation  on  time. 

I  was  not  aware  that  we  were  to  cone 
in  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  think  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  it.  I  see  no  logjiim 
on  the  calendar. 

I  would  like,  not  to  register  an  objisc- 
tion,  but  an  indication  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  object  to  any  Saturday  sessjon 
until  there  is  a  logjam  on  the  calendar 
that  would  call  for  a  Saturday  session 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pr;s- 
ident.  I  hope  that  the  able  Senator  woi  ild 
not  take  upon  himself  the  onus  of  ob- 
jecting to  Saturday  sessions.  The  leader- 
ship, of  course,  has  a  responsibility !  in 
that  regard.  If  the  leadership  should  de- 
cide to  have  a  Saturday  session,  I  woild 
want  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  v»e 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  woiild 
support  the  leadership.  If  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  meet  on  a  Saturday 
were  objected  to,  the  leadership  coijld 
move  to  do  so. 
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I  assure  the  Senator  and  all  Senators 
who  stand  with  him  on  this  side  of  the 
questicm  that  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  be  willing  to  come  in 
on  this  Saturday  to  allow  an  additional 
day  for  debate  only  in  the  event  the  Sen- 
ators were  willing  to  accept  the  unani- 
mous-consent package  proposed. 

I  do  not  imply  that  the  leadership  is 
going  to  have  a  Saturday  session  in  any 
event.  It  is  not  the  plan  to  have  a  Sat- 
urday session.  But  I  merely  included  the 
suggestion  in  the  proposal  in  an  effort 
to  offer  an  additional  day  for  the  Sena- 
tors to  debate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
might  clarify  something? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  say  that,  while  he  was  noting 
some  objections  today,  he  hoped  that 
those  Senators  who  had  the  amendments 
we  have  discussed  at  such  length  would 
meet  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  work 
out  a  time. 

There  is  no  point  in  doing  that  unless 
we  can  understand  that  if  such  an  agree- 
ment were  reached,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  not  object  to  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
other  Senators  who  might  want  to  meet 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been 
very  fair  in  stating  categorically  that  It 
is  his  intention  to  object  to  any  further 
imanimous-consent  requests  offered  to- 
day. And  he  has  Indicated  a  willingness 
to  sit  down  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  others  overnight  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  some  unanimous- consent  proposal 
that  can  be  agreed  upon.  He  has  been 
very  fair  in  saying  that  he  would  object 
to  any  further  proposal  by  the  leader- 
ship. 

So  I  shall  make  no  further  proposals. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  when  such  a 
discussion  is  had,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  will  have  his  re- 
quest considered  and  included  at  that 
time  so  that  if  any  package  proposal  is 
submitted,  it  will  take  cognizance  of  his 
request. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  3^eld  further,  I  believe  he 
has  clarified  what  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of. 
I  understand,  and  the  Senator  can 
correct  me  If  I  am  wrong,  that  his  sug- 
gestion that  various  Senators  meet  to- 
gether with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  did  assume  that  it 
would  not  end  up  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  objecting  to  any  agreement  that 
might  be  made.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Pexmsylvania  or  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  woxild  sit  down  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
arrive  at  a  time,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  agree  to  that. 

I  understand  the  diflBculties  and  the 
bind  the  leadership  is  placed  in  in  this 


regard.   I   am  sympathetic,   and  I  am 
chagrined. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  con- 
clude the  sentence,  which  is  that  with- 
out violating  any  confidences,  some  of 
the  proposals  have  been  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee.  We  have 
mentioned  some  voting  dates  which  have 
gone  over  as  far  as  the  8th  of  Jime.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  to 
attempt  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

I  want  to  indicate  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  consulted.  And  I  say  that  in  fair- 
ness, in  his  absence. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  there  has  been  a  full  airing 
of  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  consider  the 
matter  overnight.  I  think  if  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  other  Senators  would 
try  to  get  together  during  the  evening 
and  come  up  with  a  proposal  which 
would  be  mutually  agreeable,  that  would 
be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  it  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Senate  generally.  They  will 
all  be  back  here  tomorrow,  and  some  of 
the  Senators  may  be  absent  later  tonight 
at  what  I  believe  is  a  Louisiana  hay- 
ride  which  is  being  held  here  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  alumni  of  Tulane 
University. 

As  to  those  who  might  not  be  Im- 
mediately available  tonight,  they  will  be 
on  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
observe  and  repeat  that  I  have  not  made 
an  objection  to  any  unanimous-consent 
request  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
almost  8  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber. However,  I  am  about  to  get  ready  to 
start.  So  the  Senators  may  reach  all 
kinds  of  unanimous-consent  agreements. 
However,  I  repeat  that  I  sat  in  at  the 
meetings  with  10  or  12  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  said  that 
with  respect  to  minor  amendments,  he 
was  not  going  to  object  to  agreements. 
That  was  generous  in  view  of  his  ob- 
jections to  all  of  these  amendments.  He 
did  note  an  objection  to  a  time  limitation 
on  all  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  every  amendment  presented  at 
the  meeting.  This  was  on  a  Friday,  as  I 
recall.  I  said  that  I  had  a  minor  amend- 
ment and  that  my  intention  was  to  call  it 
up  on  Monday. 

The  xmderstanding  among  all  Senators 
was  that  we  would  take  up  these  few 
amendments,  including  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tind  the  others, 
and  we  would  get  down  to  those  that  went 
to  the  substance  of  the  act. 

I  realize  that  a  meeting  like  that  does 
not  bind  anyone  else.  However,  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  He  said  he  hoped  I  would 
not  call  it  up  quite  that  soon.  All  of  those 
who  participated  at  that  meeting,  or  a 
good  percentage  of  them,  are  now  calling 
up  their  major  amendments  in  violation 
of  the  gentlemen's  understanding  that 
we  had.  So,  I  serve  notice  that  I  think  I 
intend  to  make  objections  myself  to 
unanimous-consent  agreements. 
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Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  renew  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  in  good  faith 
earUer  that  we  do  vote  on  title  IV,  deal- 
ing with  pay,  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
26th;  that  we  then  proceed  to  take  up 
the  Hatfield  amendment  on  the  zero 
draft  and  vote  on  June  4;  and  limit 
amendments  to  that  portion  of  the  bill, 
the  title  V  section,  with  the  final  vote  on 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  that  I  am  very 
receptive  to  taking  up  his  amendment  on 
Tuesday  in  comphance  with  his  request, 
if  we  can  work  out  something,  which 
would  be  Tuesday,  ahead  of  the  others.  I 
will  not  propose  an  agreement  now  be- 
cause the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
committee  had  to  leave  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  press  it  now.  But  that  is  the 
proposal  and  we  will  renew  it  tomorrow 
and  be  glad  to  include  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  Tuesday 
consideration  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Tuesday? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Tuesday  next,  be- 
fore all  the  other  votes  start. 

Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  my  committee, 
I  withdraw  my  request,  but  we  will  re- 
new it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  hope  in  the  meantime  all  parties 
will  consult  and  try  to  arrive  at  some 
mutually  agreeable  solution  to  this 
problem. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  7:30  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

At  7:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  the  Senate  continues  to  be 
in  session  this  evening,  and  so,  until  ac- 
tion is  completed  by  the  House  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
this  evening,  the  Senate  expects  to  be 
kept  in  session. 


PROBABILITY    OF   A   YEA-AND-NAY 
VOTE  FRIDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  Friday  morning,  and  all 
Senators  should  be  on  notice. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  8  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (7 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  7:59  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aaid  (at  8 
o'clock  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  8:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGE 
FROM  HOUSE  ON  SB(X>ND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL CONFERENCTE  RE- 
PORT DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  other  body  is  still  considering 
the  conference  report  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill;  there- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  until  10  ajn., 
tomorrow,  and  that  the  message,  if  re- 
ceived, be  made  the  pending  business  find 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Secretary 
will  be  authorized  to  receive  the  message 
from  the  House  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
ajn.  Immediately  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes; 
following  which  the  pending  business,  to 


wit,  the  conference  report  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill — if  the 
message  thereon  is  received,  as  expected, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  adjournment — will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Seriate  for  its  consideration.  At 
least  one  rollcall  vote  is  anticipated  on 
the  conference  report  tomorrow. 

Following  action  on  the  conference  re- 
ix>rt,  the  unfinished  business  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  May 
21. 1971.  at  10  o'clock. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  20.  1971: 

FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

Plnkney  Calvin  Walker,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
22,  1972. 

FARM   CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  following- named  j>ersons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  terms  ex- 
piring March  31,  1977: 

Ernest  O.  Splvey,  of  Mlsslaslppl. 

Earl  S.  Smlttcamp,  of  California. 
U.S.  dRcurr  courts 

Walter  R.  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit. 

WUliam  Hughes  Mulligan,  of  New  Tork,  to 
be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit. 

James  L.  Oakes,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  second  circuit. 

U.8.    DISTRICT   COURTS 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
a  US.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California. 

Leland  C.  Nielsen,  of  California,  to  be  a  UB. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Callfomla. 

Mark  A.  Costantlno,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York. 

Murray  I.  Gurfeln,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Carl  B.  Rubin,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT   OT    JUSTICE 

Jack  T.  StuEut,  of  Mississippi,  to  l)e  VS. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  MIjbsIb- 
sippl  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.    MINT 

Jack  Herbert  Keller,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  assayer  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States 
at  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
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HOUSE  OF  R 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.    John    J.    Nicola,    chaplain 
the  Cuban  Crusade,  Washington.  H 
offered  the  following  prayer: 
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of 
•C. 

the 


Almighty  and  eternal  God.  inspire 
Members  of  this  Congress  with  wis<  om 
that  they  may  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  world  and  work  toward  a  brother- 
hood of  all  men.  , 

Inspire  them  with  patriotism  that  tjhey 
may  lead  our  country  with  Justice  and 
charity  for  all  citizens.  I 

Inspire  them  with  reverence  for  fainily 
life  that  they  may  assist  parents  |md 
children  to  fulfill  their  duties  to  You  ^d 
to  one  another.  ' 

Pill  our  Congressmen  with  a  deep  fiiith 
in  Your  providence,  a  firm  hope  in  "Xour 
assistance  and  a  burning  love  of  "5'ou. 
Bless  them  today  and  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAICE31.  The  Chair  has 


amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  i^ro- 
ceedlngs  and  announces  to  the  Housej  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stajnds 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ex- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENAT^ 

A  mess£ige  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Anrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announjced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concturence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title :  | 

H.R.  8190:  An  act  malring  supplemental' ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JIune 
80, 1971.  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  tunendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  8190)  entitled  "An  'act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  >nd 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  conler- 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagre^ng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  iind 
appoints  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Proxhuie,  fAx. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Young,  lijlrs. 
Smith.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Cbi- 
TON.  and  Mr.  Case  to  be  the  confefees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRASH    IS    CASH 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  Der- 
misslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  nr^in- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  rema|rks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.)        j 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Environmental  Action  Coalition;  of 
New  York  in  recent  months. 

The  coalition  was  originally  organised 
to  conduct  Earth  I>ay,  1970;  subseque4tly 


it  has  become  involved  in  difficult  areas 
of  environmental  education,  the  power 
requirements  of  New  York  as  they  affect 
the  environment,  and  housing  reclama- 
tion. 

On  October  1, 1970,  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Coalition  commenced  its  "trash  is 
cash"  recycling  program  and  invited  New 
Yorkers  to  bring  their  bottles,  tin  cans, 
and  newspapers  to  nine  collection  cen- 
ters; the  material  then  goes  to  recycling 
industries.  "Trash  is  cash"  now  has  15 
centers  and  is  working  with  20  commu- 
nity groups  which  collectively  generate 
an  average  of  20  tons  of  recyclable  mate- 
rials per  week. 

Environmental  Action  Coalition  is  now 
applying  for  Federal  assistance  under 
the  environmental  education  program  so 
that  it  can  expand  "trash  is  cash"  to  in- 
clude some  140  groups,  and  most  impor- 
tant so  that  it  can  advise  schools  and 
commimity  organizations  interested  in 
collection  programs  on  the  techniques  of 
materials  handling  and  the  develop- 
ment of  local  educational  programs. 

The  people  of  New  York  currently  gen- 
erate approximately  24,000  tons  of  solid 
waste  a  day;  this  rate  is  increasing  by 
4  percent  each  year.  Simple  disposal  of 
this  material  is  becoming  a  serious  prob- 
lem. The  solution  to  this  problem  seems 
to  be  recycling,  but  this  will  work  only 
with  the  public's  cooperation.  People 
must  be  educated  on  the  impact  each  in- 
dividual has  on  the  environment,  and 
how  one  can  effectively  participate  in  the 
solution.  This  is  what  "trash  is  cash"  is 
designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  news  story  published  at 
the  time  the  "trash  is  cash"  program  was 
imveiled,  as  well  as  a  story  on  the  prime 
mover  of  "trash  is  cash,"  Karen  Dumont : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
Sept.  25,  1970] 

Rectcixno  Pbogram  Will  Tdun  Trash 
TO  Cash 

(By  Fred  Loetterle) 

The  Trash-Is-Cash  recycling  program  was 
officially  unveiled  yesterday  by  the  Environ- 
mental Action  Ck>alltlon,  which  challenged 
all  New  Yorkers  to  Join  the  day-to-day  fight 
for  a  better  environment. 

The  cltywlde  drive  by  the  coalition,  which 
organized  Earth  Day,  Is  planned  to  relieve  the 
Sanitation  Department's  solid  waste  burden 
by  returning  tons  of  bottles,  tin  cEtns  and 
other  reusable  materials  back  to  Industry. 

NINE  CENTERS  PLANNED 

"We  are  not  going  to  stop  until  we  have 
reduced  the  city's  garbage  load  by  30%,"  said 
Robert  Oale,  mastermind  of  the  coalition 
campaign.  Oale  discussed  battle  plans  yes- 
terday at  the  Metro  Olass  Co.  In  Carteret, 
N.J..  which  has  agreed  to  pay  (20  a  ton  for 
old  bottles. 

The  effort  will  kick  off  Oct.  1  with  the 
opening  of  nine  waste  reclamation  centers — 
three  In  Staten  Island,  two  in  Manhattan 
and  one  each  In  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

PRICE  rates  vary 

The  centers  will  be  staffed  by  volunteers 
from  about  40  Girl  Scout  troops. 
Housewives  and  others  have  already  col- 


lected more  than  16  tons  of  reusable  refuse 
In  preparation  for  the  openings. 

Oale  said  the  addresses  of  the  centers  will 
be  announced  within  a  week. 

The  cash-for-trash  rates  vary  from  $200  for 
a  ton  of  aliunlnum  to  (5  for  a  ton  of  bi- 
metal, the  soda  can  material.  "The  non-en- 
vironmental dividends  will  go  to  the  Qirl 
Scouts  and  other  community  groups  at  first," 
Oale  said.  "Later,  Individuals  will  be  paid 
cash  on  the  spot  for  their  trash." 

"This  thing  Is  bound  to  work,"  said  Rich- 
ard L.  Cheney,  executive  director  of  the  Olass 
Container  Manufacturers  Institute  and  a 
backer  of  the  campaign.  "We  are  expecting 
to   get   a  hell   of  a  lot   of  glass." 

The  Metro  Olass  firm,  which  Is  taking  a 
small  loss  for  environment's  sake  by  using 
old  glass  collected  by  community  people, 
gave  newsmen  and  coalition  personnel  a  tour 
of  the  recycling  process. 

M  &  T  Chemicals  In  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  which 
has  offered  to  buy  old  cans  from  the  five 
boroughs,  showed  the  same  group  how  used 
metal  can  be  reused. 

"The  Industries  have  made  their  commit- 
ment," Oale  said  on  the  tour.  "Now  It's  up 
to  New  Yorkers." 


[Prom  the  Niagara  Palls  Gazette,  Feb    17, 
19711 

Prime  Mover  of  "Trash  Is  Cash" 
New  York. — Karen  Dumont,  the  26-year- 
old  executive  director  of  Envlromental  Action 
Coalition  of  New  York  was  raised  In  Indiana 
and  never  thought  muCh  about  pollution 
untU  she  moved  here  In  1966. 

"I  dont  know  why  I  reacted  more  strongly 
to  It  than  most  f>eople,"  said  the  soft-spoken 
red-haired  executor  of  a  $100,000  annual 
biidget  and  such  Innovative  projects  as 
'"n'ash  Is  Cash,"  a  program  to  recycle  solid 
wastes. 

"Actually,  I  think  my  concern  was  pretty 
average,"  she  said.  "I  Just  started  out  assum- 
ing that  I  could  do  something,  and  that  I 
could  be  effective.  I  thought  I  ootild  make  a 
difference." 

OTHERS   ARE   APATHETIC 

By  her  own  estimation,  that's  the  only 
difference  between  her  and  most  other  people 
who  would  like  a  cleaner  environment  but 
fall  to  act. 

A  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University 
in  Cleveland,  Karen  knew  little  ahout  urban 
problems  and  even  lees  about  ecology  when 
she  moved  to  New  York  In  1968  with  her  hus- 
band, a  paleontologist  with  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

In  college,  she  said,  "I  worried  about 
graduating,  not  about  causes."  Her  major  was 
English,  followed  by  brief  study  toward  a 
master's  degree  In  medical  literature  research. 

Karen  was  working  as  an  administrative 
assistant  for  Vasear  College  last  spring  when, 
by  chance,  she  attended  an  ecology  confer- 
ence at  Barnard  College  here  that  led  to 
formation  oif  the  coalition,  a  nongovernment 
group. 

TIME   HAD   COME 

Teaming  up  with  yoiung  lawyers  and 
others — "I  decided  the  time  had  come  to  stop 
complaining  and  do  something" — Karen 
Joined  the  coalition  full  time  to  help  plan 
"Earth  Day"  last  April. 

"It  was  Just  great."  she  said  of  the  coali- 
tion's coming-out.  "We  announced  'Earth 
Day'  and  thousands  of  people  showed  up  on 
Fifth  Avenue  to  buy  buttons  and  listen  to 
speeches. 

"But  It  turned  out  we  spent  $12,000  and 
ralaed  $2,000."  she  said.  "So,  that's  the  way 
we  started — with  no  money,  a  $10,000  deficit 
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and  a  meeting  to  decide  whether  we  should 
keep  going." 

The  decision  was  afOrmatlve  and  within 
eight  months — In  November — ^Karen  was  ap- 
pointed executive  director  at  $100  a  week. 

PATINO   rOR   DIBCAROS 

One  of  her  major  projects  now  Is  "Trash  Is 
Cash,"  a  coalition  program  launched  last 
October  to  pay  New  Yorkers  to  turn  In  re- 
usable bottles,  papers  and  cans  for  recy- 
cling by  Industry. 

At  first  the  coalition  planned  to  sell  the 
materials  to  Industry,  then  pay  donors  one- 
half  of  the  Income,  Karen  said,  but  dona- 
tions by  Individuals  proved  too  costly  to 
process.  There  have  been  no  payments  so 
far. 

"Now  we're  trying  to  reorganize  the  pro- 
gram aroimd  collections  by  community 
groups,"  she  said.  "Otherwise,  it  won't  work." 

Other  coalition  programs  deal  with  envi- 
ronmental education.  Including  work  with 
school  children,  distribution  of  pamphlets 
and  operation  of  Volunteer  Speaker's  Bu- 
reau to  train  volunteers  In  ecology  and  pub- 
lic speaking. 

MORE   REALISTIC 

"I  think  we  have  become  more  realistic 
In  our  approaches,"  said  Karen,  whoee  mod- 
dish  attire  Includes  steelrlmmed  glasses. 

"I'm  no  crusader  because  that'.3  not  an  ef- 
fective way  to  get  things  done.  The  main 
point  is  to  sit  down  with  people,  and  to  work 
reasonably  and  calmly  to  get  things  done," 
she  said.  "I'm  Interested  In  making  projects 
at  hand  work,  and  In  making  them  work 
well." 

Karen,  with  a  paid  staff  of  six,  spends 
much  of  her  time  raising  funds  for  the  coali- 
tion, which  depends  on  donations  from  pri- 
vate corporations  and  foundations  for  most 
of  its  revenues. 

"Sometimes,  I'd  give  anything  Just  to  get 
out  of  the  city  for  a  day,  to  get  away  from 
the  problems,"  she  said.  "But  I'm  here,  and 
the  problems  are  here.  You  Just  have  to  try." 


THE  PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1971 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  was  stricken  from  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bUl  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, the  SST.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
kills  the  SST  program. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  when  we 
meet  in  conference  with  the  Senate, 
hopefully  early  this  afternoon,  the  House 
will  recede  and  agree  with  the  Senate 
as  to  the  discontinuation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  SST.  There  are  some 
funds  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
for  the  termination  costs.  These  costs 
would  be  a  matter  for  some  discussion 
and  decision  by  the  conferees.  However, 
I  thought  that  the  House  should  know 
that  we  of  the  conference  committee  will 
not  insist  on  the  further  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  SST.  We 
regard  this,  or  at  least,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  group,  I  regard  this  now  as  a 
dead  issue. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  thought- 
fulness  in  calling  me  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
tell  me  that  he  proposed  to  address  the 
House  to  say  that  respect  to  the  confer- 
ence on  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  he  would  recommend  to  the 
conferees  that  they  recede  and  concur 
with  the  Senate  in  killing  the  SST  pro- 
gram. This,  I  take  It,  would  take  the  form 
of  accepting  the  so-called  Proxmlre 
amendment  No.  56.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  also  told  me  that 
conference  negotiations  as  far  as  the 
SST  is  concerned  would  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  discussing  the  termination 
costs  of  the  SST  prc«ram.  Is  that  cor- 
rect, may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  made  the  situation  completely  clear 
and  with  complete  accuracy. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  had  intended  to  offer  a 
motion,  as  the  House  knows,  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  recede  and  concur  with 
the  Senate  in  killing  the  SST  but  in  view 
of  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  the  House  I  shall  not  offer  that 
motion  now.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  agreed 
to  everything  my  motion  sought  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I,  too,  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  recognize,  in 
light  of  what  happened  in  the  other  body, 
that  the  course  of  action  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  probably  the  wiser 
course. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  what  the  flgxire 
is  for  cancellation  costs  that  the  other 
body  has  included? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  other  body  has  in- 
cluded the  sum  of  $155.8  million  for 
cancellation  costs.  The  House  in  its  orig- 
inal version — in  the  committee — had  in- 
cluded $85  million.  These  funds  are  to 
refund  the  contractors'  cost  shares. 
Whether  this  will  be  the  end  of  the  can- 
cellation cost  we  are  not  able  to  tell  at 
this  time,  and  the  figure  which  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  this  bill  is  not  possible  to 
predict. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  figure  used  by  the  other 
body  of  $155.8  million,  in  contrast  to  the 
$85.3  million  as  contained  in  the  House 
bill  as  the  cost  of  cancellation,  is  a  much 
more  honest  figure  as  to  the  ultimate 
termination  cost. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  done  today  what  he  said  he 
was  going  to  do  yesterday,  I  want  to  be 
on  the  record  as  saying  that  I  would  op- 
pose that  action  for  two  reasons: 

First,  I  think  it  is  bad  policy  to  instruct 
House  conferees. 
But,  second,  I  wanted  to  have  the  op- 


portunity to  vote  "No"  in  order  to  clearly 
indicate  that,  personally,  I  want  no  part 
of  paying  any  of  the  termination  costs 
for  the  SST. 

I  think  we  would  have  been  far  wiser 
to  have  proceeded  with  the  two-prototype 
program,  in  light  of  the  expenditures 
which  the  U.S.  Government  has  made  al- 
ready of  almost  $1  billion.  Those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  that  canceled  it 
have  the  burden  of  voting  to  pay  the  can- 
cellation cost.  I,  for  one,  want  no  part 
of  that  obligation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  consulted  with  me 
on  the  statement  he  has  just  made  and 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  gentlenmn. 

I  regret  very  much  that  we  are  not 
going  to  complete  the  two  SST  proto- 
t3T)es.  I  support  the  prototype  develop- 
ment and  I  think  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  in  terminating  the  program. 
But  being  a  realist,  I  think  we  recognize 
that  there  is  not  much  else  we  can  do. 

I  do  hope  we  can  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
cost  of  the  liquidation  of  this  contract 
in  conference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow),  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  with  the 
chsdrmsin  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

I  too  would  have  resisted  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  in  light 
of  his  statement  that  he  will  not  try  to 
instruct  the  conferees,  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

We  have  to  be  realistic  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  other  body.  I  just  hope  that 
the  termination  costs  are  realistic  and 
that  we  will  be  fair  with  the  parties  in- 
volved in  this,  and  one  of  the  main  factors 
has  been  what  the  airlines  have  paid  In. 
I  hope  the  conferees  in  their  deliberations 
will  arrive  at  the  decision  to  pay  the  ter- 
mination costs. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HH.  8190,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRlAnONS,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  mansigers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  8190,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8190.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPIO- 
PRL^TIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  una  ni- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's teble  the  bUl  (H.R.  8190).  making 
suplemental  appropriations  for  the  fli  cal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  ottier 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  ameid- 
ments,  and  agree  to  the  conference  as  ted 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioi.  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  i  om 
TexEis? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserying 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  notjob- 
ject — I  merely  want  to  state  again  tihat 
in  view  of  the  assurances  by  the  genjtle- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  to  the 
House,  that  the  House  conferees  will  ac- 
cept Senate  amendment  No.  56  I  will 
not  offer  my  motion  to  instruct  the  c  on- 
ferees.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  require  that  a  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  be  made. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
my  opinion  that  the  gentleman  fron  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Yates)  is  following  a  very 
reasonable  course  in  this  matter,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman.  I  thiqk  it 
would  have  been  my  responsibility.  |had 
the  motion  been  made  by  the  gentleiian 
from  Illinois  to  instruct  the  confeiees. 
to  oppose  the  motion  vigorously,  and  to 
move  that  the  motion  be  laid  upon] the 
table,  with  the  assurances  to  the  H(>use 
that  we  would  not  insist  upon  a  (Con- 
tinuance of  the  SST  program  beciuse 
the  events  of  yesterday  have  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  SST  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  dead,  and  cannot  reasonabli?  be 
expected  to  be  revived.  [ 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  by  saying  that  I  think  the  H6use 
vote  which  occurred  a  week  ago  in;  re- 
versing its  previous  decision  was  based 
upon  wrong  or  Inadequate  Information, 
a  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to  bt  an 
extreme  kind  of  procedure.  I  piropf)sed 
to  offer  it  because  of  the  untenable!  po- 
sition in  which  the  House  conf^ees 
found  themselves  in  having  to  mainitain 
an  obviously  absurd  position.  Absurd  be- 
cause of  the  statements  made  by  the  ton- 
tractors  following  the  House  vote  in  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  program.  In  view 
of  the  assurances  of  the  gentleman  Crom 
Texas  that  he  considers  the  SST  pro€p"am 
dead  and  that  the  House  conferees  will 
accept  that  view,  I  shall  not  offerj  my 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tfcxas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rederv 
tag  the  right  to  object,  I  just  want}  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  too  was  prepared 
to  offer  a  motion  to  instruct  the  :on- 
ferees  and  concur  with  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  the  termination  of  the  I3ST. 
I  certainly  support  the  flgiu-e  of  an  $85 


million  payment  for  the  termination  of 
the  contracts  with  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  Co.  as  reported  by  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  support  it  here  today. 

But  in  view  of  what  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texsis  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
said,  there  is  no  need  to  delay  this  matter 
any  further,  and  I  believe  we  should  go 
to  conference  and  wind  up  our  work 
with  regard  to  the  SST. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  ? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
calling  quits  to  the  U.S.  program  for  two 
experimental  prototype  SST's  is  a  mis- 
take. In  the  long  run,  it  will  prove  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

But  the  mistake  was  not  made  yester- 
day by  the  Senate.  The  mistake  was  made 
last  March  when  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  by  slim  majorities,  voted  to  can- 
cel the  project  without  tangible  results 
as  it  neared  completion. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, considering  serious  unemployment 
in  the  aviation  industry,  a  decline  in  the 
dollar's  tatemational  strength,  and  con- 
tinuing SST  development  by  the  French, 
British  and  Soviets,  tried  to  correct  its 
March  mistake. 

The  House  acted  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  information  available  and,  I  believe 
responsibly.  Certainly  events  have  shown 
this  was  not  any  attempt  to  bail  out  the 
Boeing  Co.  It  was  an  attempt  to  serve  the 
long-range  taterests  of  the  United  States 
to  retain  the  worldwide  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  American-built  commer- 
cial aircraft  have  enjoyed  since  the  dawn 
of  aviation,  and  to  conserve  the  heavy  ta- 
vestment  the  taxpayers  already  had 
made  in  this  experimental  program. 

Subsequently,  for  reasons  not  yet  fully 
clear,  high  officials  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned have  made  statements  suggesting 
that  they  are  no  longer  interested  in 
carrying  out  the  original  tenns.  One  must 
remember  that  the  Congress  abruptly 
repudiated  these  terms  last  March.  Under 
such  drcvmistances  the  Senate  has  acted 
understandably,  if  not  wisely.  It  is  un- 
realistic not  to  assume  the  House  will 
concur. 

At  some  date  in  the  future  we  will  have 
to  face  this  issue  again  and  the  cost  of 
resolving  it  will  then  be  far  greater,  in 
my  judgment.  The  United  States  may 
now  lose  its  longstanding  preeminence 
in  commercial  aviation  forever  because  of 
Congress'  mistake  last  March  compound- 
ed by  the  shortsighted  ref  lisal  of  the  con- 
tractors to  make  minimal  sacrifices  and 
take  mmor  risks  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  smd  ap- 
points the  following  conferees: 

Messrs.  Mahon.  Whitten,  Andrews  of 
Alabama,  Rooney  of  New  York,  Pass- 
man, BoLAND,  Natcher,  Plood,  Steed, 
Mrs.  Hansen,  Messrs.  McFall,  Bow, 
Jonas,  Cederberg,  Rhodes,  Minshall, 
CoNTE,  and  Davis  of  'Wisconsin. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Mat  18,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  eiiveloi>e  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
1:45  p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  1971,  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  RADIATION 
CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFE- 
TY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-113) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  wsis  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  CoTigress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  360D  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-602),  I  am 
herewith  submitting  to  you  the  1970  An- 
nual Report  on  the  administration  of 
this  Act  transmitted  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  19,  1971. 


KEEP  HISTORIC  FORT  SHERIDAN  A 
MILITARY  BASE 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
I>ennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCXORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
these  remarks  today  in  belialf  of  the  re- 
tention of  Fort  Sheridan,  a  large  mili- 
try  post  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict which  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  75  years. 

The  5th  Army  hea'dquarters  which 
has  been  located  at  this  post  is  being 
transferred  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
and  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  by 
June  30,  1971. 

However,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  Army  base  is  particu- 
larly well  equipped  for  the  service  of  the 
Army  and  there  are  many  other  Army  ac- 
tivities in  the  Midwest  which  can  utilize 
this  base  effectively. 

Under  study  at  the  present  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  are  the  transfer 
of  the  Army  Veterinarian  SchocI,  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  and  the  86th  Army 
Reserve  Command  and  other  military  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Sheridan  and  that  we  can 
retain    this    important    military    base, 
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which  I  might  say  is  fully  equipped  to 
take  care  of  these  needs.  With  the  advent 
of  a  volunteer  army  we  need  this  type  of 
military  post  to  encourage  our  young 
men  to  join  and  remain  in  the  service. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  we 
can  retain  it. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  speaking  in  op- 
position to  a  position  being  taken  to- 
day by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  m.  I  regret  that 
he  has  taken  that  position  and  I  hope 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  act  to 
retain  Fort  Sheridan  in  accordance  with 
my  views. 

The  studies  being  made  by  the  ofBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June  30.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
premature  and  most  inadvisable  to  rec- 
ommend the  abandonment  of  Port 
Sheridan  for  an  uncertain  alternative 
use. 

Under  a  proposal  advanced  recently  by 
the  President,  the  beach  portion  of  Port 
Sheridan  could  be  used  jointly  by  the 
public  and  by  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  stationed  at  this  base.  I  have 
requested  that  this  plan  should  be  put 
into  effect  at  Fort  Sheridan  ta  order  that 
the  public  may  enjoy  that  part  of  the 
property  along  the  beach.  The  balance 
of  the  Fort  Sheridan  property  has  been 
developed  specifically  for  military  uses — 
and  should  be  devoted  to  these  iises — as 
long  &s  a  need  for  them  exists. 

More  than  2,000  military  and  civilian 
personnel — exclusive  of  the  Fifth  Army — 
remain  at  Port  Sheridan.  This  is  far 
more  than  a  shadow  as  the  Illinois  Jimior 
Senator  has  described  it.  These  are  life 
and  blood  people  who  are  devoting  their 
careers  to  public  service  and  to  our  na- 
tional security. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SPACE — 
U.S.  VERSUS  U.S.S.R. 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very  few 
weeks  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  NASA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  During  this  period  be- 
fore the  bill  comes  to  the  floor,  I  am 
using  the  opportunity  to  present  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  United  States  ta  space. 
This  material  in  the  composite  will  pro- 
vide my  colleagues  with  a  total  overview 
of  this  Nation's  civilian  space  activity 
and  permit  them  to  gain  a  fuller  imder- 
standing  of  this  country's  commitment 
to  space. 

The  first  five  articles  of  this  series 
which  I  have  submitted  have  each 
touched  upon  a  distinct  facet  of  the  total 
NASA  program— the  manned,  applica- 
tions, and  planetary  programs — as  well 
as  the  international  achievements  and 
technological  benefits  of  NASA's  work. 
Certainly  these  aspects  of  our  space 
activity  are  the  most  publicized  and  the 
pest  known.  But  there  is  one  further, 
inescapable  implication  of  the  NASA 
program  which  should  be  highlighted. 

The  total  space  program  of  our  coim- 
uy  has  two  very  distinct  components- 
NASA  and  Department  of  Defense.  Al- 
though NASA's  effort  in  space,  first  and 


foremost,  is  for  the  peaceful  use  of  all 
mankind,  and  this  is  strongly  borne  out 
by  the  direction  of  NASA's  goals,  the 
question  of  military  applicability  must 
be  asked.  Does  NASA's  work,  m  fact, 
have  military  impUcations?  Further- 
more, what  is  the  relationship  between 
the  NASA  and  DOD  efforts  m  space? 
How  does  this  relationship  compare  to 
the  Russian  civilian  and  defense  pro- 
grams in  space?  And  how  similar  are  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  civilian  programs  in 
terms  of  fitting  into  the  total  space  pro- 
gram of  each  nation 

These  points  are  all  the  more  pertinent 
at  this  particular  point  ta  time.  'When 
the  first  sputnik  was  fired  tato  space, 
many  of  our  space  experts,  and  certainly 
many  of  our  citizens,  feared  the  worst — 
an  orbittag  bomb.  Somehow  the  unknown 
and  unanticipated  carries  with  it  all  the 
more  fearsome  implication,  but  sputnik 
was  explained  and  our  collective  nervous 
system  was  calmed.  Now,  however,  we 
see  a  trace  of  that  same  fear  returning, 
provoked  by  an  early  attempt  of  the 
Soviets  to  establish  a  permanent  manned 
orbittag  platform.  A  platform  for  peace- 
ful scientific  experimentation?  A  plat- 
form for  strategic  reconnaissance?  Or.  a 
platform  for  the  storage  and  delivery 
of  sophisticated  weapons?  Indeed,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  civilian  and  military 
programs  of  the  two  nations  is  all  the 
more  in  order  because  of  the  recent  Rus- 
sian achievements. 

Perhaps  to  better  understand  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  military  and 
civilian  space  efforts,  a  short  summary 
of  program  objectives  and  program  fund- 
tag  is  ta  order.  For  the  most  part  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  difference  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  United  States  space 
programs  as  to  general  purpose  and  di- 
rection. Both  are  broadly  based,  and  both 
contain  the  rather  dlsttact  elements  of 
scientific  exploration,  technology  devel- 
opment, national  security  and  prestige, 
practical  applications,  and  military  sup- 
port services. 

In  terms  of  funding,  the  United  States 
by  mid- 1971  will  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $60  billion  on  its  combined  civil- 
ian and  military  space  programs.  Of  this 
total  amount,  roughly  two-thirds  will 
have  been  directed  to  NASA  for  use  ta 
pursuing  unclassified  and  non-military 
programs,  although  approximately 
three-fifths  of  the  total  U.S.  flights  will 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  This  apparent  contradiction 
between  NASA  having  been  appropriated 
more  money  and  yet  having  flown  fewer 
missions  is  because  the  civilian  programs 
of  NASA  are  more  expensive  due  to  their 
ambitious  and  developmental  nature. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  the  total 
U.S.  program  ta  sf>ace  reached  a  peak  of 
$7.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966.  and  has 
dropped  steadily  from  that  peak  to  a 
figure  of  approximately  $4.8  billion  ta 
the  present  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  at  the 
peak  this  Nation  was  spending  almost  1 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  on 
space,  whereas  today  the  Nation  Is 
spending  closer  to  one-half  of  1  percent. 
There  is  no  way  to  accurately  deter- 
mtae  the  relative  rate  of  expenditure  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  civilian  versus  mili- 
tary space  programs.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  publish  detailed  space  budget 


data.  But  certain  estimates  can  be  made 
based  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Soviets  as  well  as  the  number  of  missions 
flown.  'With  respect  to  civilian  versus 
military  emphasis,  the  Russians  claim 
that  virtually  all  of  their  flights  are  sci- 
entific ta  nature.  Yet,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  their  flights  give  undeniable 
tadications  of  serving  military  purposes. 
It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  the  military 
facet  of  their  space  program  is  more 
heavily  funded  and  stressed  than  the 
military  space  work  btag  pursued  by  our 
Defense  Department. 

Regarding  Soviet  space  expenditures, 
it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Russian 
spendtag  is  at  least  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  that  of  the  United  States  at  its 
former  peak,  and  may  even  be  larger. 
This  would  put  the  annual  outlay  for 
the  total  Soviet  space  program  between 
$7  and  $8  billion  per  year.  Furthermore, 
with  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  estimated  to  be  less  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  United  States,  this  would 
mean  that  the  Russians  spent  about  2 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product 
on  space. 

In  terms  of  annual  spending  the 
NASA  outlays  are  approximately  $3.3 
billion  per  year.  The  Soviets  spent  over 
$5  billion  on  their  civilian  program.  In 
the  defense  area  we  spend  $1.5  billion 
while  the  Soviets  spend  over  $2.5  billion. 
With  respect  to  dollars,  the  total  U.S. 
space  budget  of  $4.5  billion  represents 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  $7.5 
billion  total  Soviet  space  budget. 

But  the  sharp  disparity  between  the 
annual  outlays  for  space  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  'What  is  just  as  significant 
is  the  spending  trend  which  has  been 
developing  over  the  past  half  decade. 
■What  we  must  recognize  is  that  the 
NASA  budget  of  today  rests  at  a  figure 
of  only  one-half  of  its  former  peak.  In 
contrast,  the  budget  for  the  civilian  ef- 
fort of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  con- 
ttauously  and  progressively  increasing 
over  the  past  15  years.  And  there  are  no 
indications  that  the  Russian  space  budget 
is  tendtag  toward  a  tapering  off.  In  fact, 
there  Is  heavy  tadication  of  the  con- 
trary. 

But  the  dollars  invested  sis  a  sole  ta- 
dicator  of  the  goals  and  directions  of  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  space  programs  must 
be  carefully  qualified.  This  is  because  of 
the  separation  in  this  country  between 
the  civilian  programs  of  NASA  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  defense  related  pro- 
grams of  our  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  other  hand.  By  comparison  with  the 
Soviets,  there  is  only  a  minimal  amoimt 
of  cross-coupltag  between  the  two  ef- 
forts. 

'Wlthta  the  Soviet  Union,  ta  contrast, 
the  civilian  and  military  components  of 
the  total  space  program  are  related  to 
the  point  of  being  virtually  insepjarable. 
The  fact  is  most  vividly  demonstrated  by 
a  comparison  of  the  laimch  rates  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  The  United 
States  launched  13  "civilian"  space  mis- 
sions and  16  "military-oriented"  missions 
in  1970.  But  the  Russians  launched  only 
24  "civilian"  missions  last  year  in  com- 
parison to  a  total  of  57  Soviet  missions 
which  this  country  regarded  as  military 
ta  nature.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
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Russia  proclaimed  a  vast  number  of  aic- 
cesses  in  its  "civil"  space  program  and 
a  sharp  increase  in  its  applications  and 
scientittc  missions.  The  civilian  vereus 
military  laimch  rates  of  Russia,  together 
with  the  "civil"  accomplishments,  wcwld 
tend  to  support  this  theory  of  hekvy 
cross-coupling.  ! 

Returning  to  the  launch  rates   Just 
mentioned,  these  figures  In  themselves 
give  rise  to  great  concern.  Prom  1^57 
through  1969,  this  country  had  continu- 
ously launched  a  greater  mmiber  of  ci- 
vilian missions  on  an  annual  basis  tjian 
the   Soviet   Union.    In    1970.    our    (|ivil 
launch  rate  was  one-half  that  of  the 
Russian,  13  versus  24,  reflecting  both  a 
severe  drop  in  the  U.S.  rate,  as  well  is  a 
steady  increase  in   the  Soviet  launch 
rate.  This  same  trend  is  even  more  |ai>- 
parent  in  military  space  launches.  Our 
Department    of    Defense    launched    16 
military-oriented  missions  last  yeair  as 
opposed  to  the  U.S.S.R.  military  laupch 
rate  of  57.  In  fact,  since  1967,  when i  the 
anntial  Soviet  military  launch  rate  first 
surpassed     ours,     the     Russians     have 
launched  more  than  200  missions  ve^-sus 
80  for  this  country.  And  In  these  figures 
there  is  cause  for  a  certain  amount  of 
alarm.  During  the  major  portion  of  the 
last  decade  the  primary  focus  of  the  civil- 
ian space  activities  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  the   U.S.S.R.  was   the  lunar  i)ro- 
gnun.  The  race  was  to  place  a  maii  on 
the  moon.  These  efforts  as  the  single 
dominant  programs  within  both  coun- 
tries received  a  preponderance  of  fiind- 
ing.  But  today  this  arena  for  competition 
Is  greatly  changed.  The  lunar  activity  is 
no  longer  the  sustaining  Interest  of  this 
country  and  the  same  woxild  appear  to 
be  true  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  there- 
fore thought  by  a  number  of  our  1^- 
Ing  space  experts  that  the  Soviet  Utiion 
will  turn  increasingly   to  militaryfori- 
ented  activity.  And  xmfortimately,  riany 
of  the  recent  Soviet  flights  have  tended 
to  reinforce  this  fear.  | 

As  a  most  prominent  example,  Russia 
continues  in  the  operational  development 
of  its  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system — FOBS — ^whlch  Is  designed  to  de- 
liver a  warhead  while  avoiding  existing 
VS.  radar  defenses.  Instead  of  the  Ifcom- 
bardment  system  following  the  8h()rter 
route  to  the  United  States  in  co<nlng 
across  the  top  of  the  world,  the  F<OBS 
would  approach  from  the  south.  This 
lethal  satellite  would  then  discharge  its 
warhead  before  a  full  orbit  was  pom- 
pleted.  and  thus,  circumvent  the  l^^ter- 
national  restrictions  banning  we^wns 
f  rwn  space.  \ 

The  FOBS  system,  of  course,  haq  cer- 
tain disadvantages  in  that  it  must  b4  able 
to  be  called  down  to  a  precise  target  on 
signal  from  any  number  of  varying  or- 
bits. It  Is.  therefore,  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  an  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  housed  in  a  standard  silo. 
Furthermore,  if  radar  defenses  art  ap- 
propriately situated,  a  bomb  in  orWt  can 
be  more  readily  tracked  and  theitefore 
destroyed. 

But  the  fractional  orbital  bombard- 
ment system  does  have  the  xmlque  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  complicate  pres- 
ent UjS.  defenses.  The  United  Stated  with 
its  radar  designed  to  scan  the  Arctic 


Circle  ha&  virtually  no  guard  against  the 
FOBS  path  of  attack. 

The  obvious  defense  for  this  type  of 
system  is  one  in  which  inspection-de- 
struction satellite  vehicles  can  be  on 
station  to  intercept  hostile  satellites. 
Russia  recognizes  tlus  also,  and,  in  fact, 
the  Soviets  have  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  this  pcurticular  field  too.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  actually  demonstrated  Its 
capability  in  maneuvering  one  auto- 
mated satellite  close  to  another  so  as  to 
perform  an  intercept  mission.  As  long 
ago  as  1968.  Soviet  satellite  missions  have 
practiced  intercept  passes,  and  in  some 
cases  actually  intercepted  and  destroyed 
the  second  satellite. 

A  further  eflfort  in  which  we  should 
anticipate  heavy  technology  transfer 
from  the  Sovriet  civtUan  space  program  to 
the  military  space  program  is  in  the  area 
of  the  orbiting  laboratory.  The  Salyut  I, 
which  was  launched  last  month,  is  clearly 
an  early  prototype  of  the  kind  of  space 
station  that  Russian  scientists  and  en- 
gineers will  have  aloft  in  3  to  4  yeaxs. 
Furthermore,  the  station  is  said  to  be 
carrying  most  of  the  systems  that  the 
Russians  have  been  developing  for  per- 
manent use  in  space.  With  the  one  So- 
viet manned  spacecraft  having  joined  It 
in  orbit,  the  Russians  are  a  full  2  years 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  this  area 
of  manned  ^ace  flight.  Obviously,  this 
effort  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  manned  laboratory  has  heavy 
application  to  both  civilian  and  military- 
oriented  programs.  Specifically,  Soviet 
scientists  have  pointed  out  that  from  a 
space  platform  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  transcontinental  missiles  accurate 
to  within  tens  of  centimeters.  The  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  in  launching  a  missile 
from  space  is  that  the  weapc«i  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  monitor,  let  alone 
defend  against. 

But  as  the  orbiting  laboratory  repre- 
sents a  substantial  advance  to  both  the 
Soviet  military  and  civilian  space  pro- 
grams, so,  too,  does  the  present  NASA 
space  shuttle  program  carry  strong  po- 
tential for  future  military  work  by  the 
Departmoit  of  Defense.  Based  upon  ex- 
tensive examination  of  the  shuttle  con- 
cept, the  U.S.  Defense  Department  is  now 
planning  to  equip  an  entire  fieet  space 
shuttle   vehicles   with   imique   military 
hardwswe  and  operational  support  sys- 
tems. As  the  DOD  points  out,  it  will  be 
able  to  amortize  its  investment  over  the 
first  few  years  of  operation,  quite  pos- 
sibly even  sooner  than  NASA.  The  De- 
f aise  Department  is  now  forecasrting  the 
use  of  the  space  shuttle  to  orbit  essen- 
tially all  DOD  payloads.  thus  permitting 
the  phasing  out  of  its  expendable  booster 
inventory.  Indicative  of  the  finnness  of 
its  commitment  to  the  space  shuttle,  the 
Air  Force  has  now  severely  cut  all  future 
investment    In    its    existing    stable    of 
launch  vehicles  in  anticipation  of  their 
being  discontinued. 

The  same  advantages  of  the  space 
shuttle  to  the  civilian  community:  that 
is,  its  reusability,  economy,  and  adapt- 
ability, clearly  define  the  shuttle  as  the 
space  transportation  system  of  the  future 
for  the  military  also.  And  as  would  be 
expected,  the  Russians  are  also  tojdng 
with  the  concept  of  a  reusable  space 


shuttle  type  vehicle.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  aerospace  experts  on  both  the 
military  and  civilian  fronts  are  strongly 
convinced  of  the  benefits  of  such  a 
capability. 

As  a  related  topic  to  this  subject  of 
civilian  and  military  space  activities,  it 
is  also  appropriate  to  discuss  the  some- 
what related  topic  of  space  propulsion. 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  process 
of  developing  future  manned  and  un- 
manned spacecraft  during  the  next  two 
decades  that  the  United  States  will  de- 
velop, virtually  automatically,  a  satisfac- 
tory total  capability  in  practically  every 
respect  except  for  propulsion.  Regardless 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  pro- 
pulsion is  nonetheless  important  and 
does  become  a  central  issue  as  we  ex- 
plore our  U.S.  posture  in  space  and  the 
direction  of  work  required  for  this  Na- 
tion to  maintain  its  preeminence  in  the 

field. 

Twenty  years  from  now.  space  flights— 
both  maimed  and  immarmed— will  take 
place  In  an  entirely  different  environ- 
ment. The  public  will  have  become  ac- 
customed to  high  standards  smd  preci- 
sion in  space  operations.  Just  reaching 
a  destination  in  space  will  no  longer  be 
satisfactory;  this  Nation  will  already 
possess  the  capability  to  "merely"  reach 
the  desired  destination.  The  demand  will 
be  for  fast,  reliable,  and  economical 
transfer  of  both  goods  and  personnel. 
This  demand  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter  of  propulsion. 

The  solution  is  clear.  The  only  propul- 
sion system  which  will  economically  pro- 
vide the  required  capability  for  both 
small  and  large  payloads  is  a  nuclear  sys- 
tem— a  nuclear  system  such  as  that  cur- 
rently being  developed  by  NASA. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  nu- 
clear transportation  system  will  be  de- 
signed as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
space  transportation  system  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  nuclear  propulsion  system  will 
be  designed  to  couple  with  the  outbound 
or  deep-space  mission  to  move  the  cargo 
from  a  low  earth  orbit  through  comple- 
tion of  its  final  mission. 

As  the  space  shuttle  vehicle  represents 
a  revolutionary  advance  in  launch  and 
booster  technology,  the  nuclear-propelled 
rocket  system  represents  an  equally  sig- 
nificant concept  for  future  deep  space 
transportation.  As  an  example,  the  nu- 
clear-propelled system  now  under  con- 
sideration by  NASA  would  be  able  to 
double  the  payload  and  mission  capabil- 
ities of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle. 
What  this  would  mean  if  such  a  system 
would  have  been  available  for  the  recent 
ApoUo  14  mission  is  that  our  astronauts 
could  have  stayed  on  the  moon  no  IMS 
than  30  days  as  opposed  to  the  2  day^  to 
which  they  were  limited.  Or  alternative- 
ly if  the  mission  was  held  to  the  2  days, 
two  LEM's  could  have  been  landed  on 
the  moon,  one  carrying  the  astronauts, 
with  the  other  presumably  loaded  witn 
equipment  and  experiments.  The  nucl^ 
propulsion  work  being  conducted  by  tws 
country  offers  the  promise  to  both  we 
civilian  and  military  space  programs  for 
a  major  advance  in  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  space  transportation. 

In  summary,  it  is  perhaps  academic  to 
attempt  to  draw  a  precise  line  between 
the  military  and  civilian  space  efforts  oi 
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both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  It  is  this  very  cross-cou- 
pling admittedly  less  in  the  United 
States  which  had  led  to  the  success  en- 
joyed by  both  countries.  It  is  a  healthy 
and  wise  decision  which  provides  for 
combinmg  the  appropriate  elements  of 
both  programs  In  the  interest  of  greater 
accomplishment  and  greater  economy. 
Thus,  the  continued  work  in  both  the 
civilian  and  military  space  fields  is  highly 
essential;  no  less  essential  than  the  con- 
tinued and  expanded  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  the  two  programs. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
challenge.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  a  long,  Im- 
pressive list  of  space  firsts.  Including  the 
first  man  in  orbit.  Where  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  'U.S.  space  program 
have  been  greater,  it  has  been  by  virtue 
of  our  resourcefulness,  industry,  and  con- 
fidence. But  the  Soviet  program  has  been 
expanding  steadily  for  many  years  and 
it  is  now  larger  than  ours  in  terms  of 
resources  committed. 

There  Is  also  every  sign  from  the  So- 
viet news  releases  and  from  their  recent 
space  activity  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  pre- 
paring for  major  space  advances  in  the 
near  future.  Manned  fUghts  will  continue 
leading  toward  an  orbiting  laboratory; 
their  planetary  effort  is  expected  to  yield 
spectacular  successes;  and  the  Soviets 
have  recently  given  added  stress  to  the 
practical  applications  of  space. 

Furthermore,  it  must  also  be  assumed 
that  the  Soviets  clearly  regard  the  space 
program  as  a  value  not  only  In  Itself, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
Image  of  Soviet  leadership  and  strength 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

From  this  preceding  discussion  of  the 
U.S.  civilian  and  military  space  efforts, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  core  of  the 
NASA  space  program  Is  twofold.  Pri- 
marily, the  objectives  of  NASA's  work 
are  to  keep  America  at  the  forefront  of 
spawe  exploration  and  development  to 
make  space  work  for  us  on  earth  and  to 
provide  a  steady  flow  of  returns  in  sci- 
ence, applications,  and  technology  from 
our  national  investment  in  space.  NASA's 
work  is  to  provide  America  with  continu- 
ing strength  In  space  as  tills  country 
strives  to  maintain  its  technological  and 
sclentiflc  leadership.  And  as  a  secondary 
goal,  we  must  recognize  that  NASA's  ef- 
fort in  the  development  of  technology 
and  the  advancement  of  science  is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  national  security. 
Although  this  Nation  has  chosen  to  di- 
vorce its  civilian  space  research  and 
space  activities  from  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  there  is  an  un- 
avoidable element  of  cross-coupling  and 
applicability.  Furthermore,  as  the  world 
situation  and  the  needs  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  may  dictate,  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  NASA  can  be  mar- 
shalled to  meet  the  challenge. 


it  gives  me  particular  pleasure  today  to 
announce  on  behalf  of  my  chairman,  the 
Honorable  George  P.  Miller,  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  program  for  the  Joint  House/Senate 
Colloquium  on  International  Environ- 
mental Science,  to  be  held  May  25-26, 
1971. 

This  colloquium  is  being  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  All 
Members  have  been  invited  to  attend  this 
session,  which  we  believe  to  be  xmlque. 
The  program  for  the  2-day  colloquium  Is 
as  follows : 

Program  of  Colloquicm 

tuesday,  mat  25,  1971,  10  a.m. 

Opening  remarks 

Representative  Oeorge  P.  Miller,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Science  and  A«tronautlc«, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States 
Senate. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Malone,  Vice  President,  In- 
ternational CouncU  ot  Scientific  Unions, 
Rapporteur  tor  the  Colloquium. 

Introductory  remarks 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman.  U.S.  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  QuaUty. 

The  Right  Honorable  Peter  Walker,  M.B.E., 
M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Environment, 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Environ- 
mental Affairs. 

Dr.  Francesco  dl  Castrl,  Vice  President, 
Scientific  Committee  on  Problems  of  the 
En\'lronmental,  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions. 

(Discussion.) 

Summary  remarks 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Malone. 

WEDKESDAT,     26,    1B7I,    10    A.M. 

Opening  remarks 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Conmierce,  United  States 
Senate. 

Representative  Oeorge  P.  Miller,  Chalrnmn, 
Committee  on  Science  ajid  Astronautics, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Introdtuitory  remarks 

Mr.  Kwan  Sal  Kheong,  Permanent  Sec- 
retary. Ministry  of  Education,  Republic  of 
Singapore. 

Dr.  W.  Prank  Blair,  Chairman,  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee,  International  Biological 
Program. 

Dr.  Bengt  Lundholm,  Secretary,  Ecological 
Research  Committee,  Swedish  Natural 
Science  Research  Council. 

Dr.  B.  R.  Seshachar,  President,  Indian  Na* 
tlonal  Science  Academy. 

(Discussion.) 

Summary  and  closing  remarks 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Malone. 


JOINT  HOUSE/SENATE  COLLOQUIUM 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SCIENCE 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  wsis 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 


NIX  STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATION 
PROVIDING  SEPARATION  PAY  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  RAILROAD  TER- 
MINAL COMPANIES 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  many  employees  of 


railroad  terminal  companies,  whose 
duties  were  those  of  mallhandlers  for 
these  private  companies,  will  now  be  im- 
employed. 

The  reason  for  this  unemployment  is 
the  movement  of  mail  distribution  facil- 
ities from  downtown  railroad  facility 
areas  to  facilities  out  of  our  cities  which 
wUl  be  served  by  truck  transportation. 
This  has  been  a  necessary  change.  But, 
as  in  every  sudden  change.  Innocent  peo- 
ple are  hurt. 

The  private  terminal  mallhandlers 
have,  like  many  others,  lost  their  jobs  to 
alleged  progress. 

I  believe  that  they  should  not  bear 
alone  the  costs  of  such  change,  especially 
since  the  Federal  Government  itself  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  change  in  its  postal 
policies. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  submitting  a 
claim  bill  which  would,  if  enacted,  pro- 
vide 1  week's  pay  for  each  year  of  serv- 
ice up  to  and  including  10  years,  and  two 
weeks'  pay  at  such  rate  for  each  year  of 
service  over  10  years,  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  2  weeks'  pay  at  such  rate  for 
each  full  year  by  which  the  age  of  such 
former  employee  exceeds  40  years  at  the 
time  of  separation. 

Thus,  my  bill  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pro- 
viding sizable  separation  pay  for  those 
employees  with  long  years  of  service  who 
are  less  likely  to  obtain  new  employment. 
The  terminal  mailhandler  problem  Is 
one  that  affects  us  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  become  a  problem  in  Washington, 
D.C..  and  it  will  become  a  problem  In 
other  cities.  I  will  enter  as  pert  of  my 
statement  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  James  H.  Leach,  general  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Terminal  Board  of 
Adjustment  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  favorable  ac- 
tion taken  with  this  legislation. 

Bbotkeshood  or  Railway,  Aiblink 
AND  Steamship  Clerks,  PsEiGirr 
HAifDLERS,  Express  and  Station 
Employes,  AFL-CIO — CLC, 

April  20.  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  Nix, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ndc  :  I  am  writing  to  you  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  United  States  mall 
at  the  Union  Station  in  Washington,  D.C.  I 
know  you  are  aware  of  a  similar  situation 
existing  In  Philadelphia  and  In  Mlnneapolla. 
We  have  discussed  this  situation  with 
Thomas  Kennedy,  your  counsel  for  the  eub- 
oommlttee  on  Postal  PacUttles.  He  suggested 
we  compile  this  report  for  your  Information. 
Our  members  on  the  Washington  Terminal 
Company  property  have  handled  United 
States  mall  at  Union  Station,  Waablngton, 
D.C.  since  the  Station  opened  In  the  year 
1907.  In  recent  years  the  Post  Ofllce  Depart- 
ment has  elected  to  change  the  mall  han- 
dling procedures  by  removing  mall  from  rail- 
way cans  and  transporting  It  by  trucks  either 
over  the  road  or  In  railway  piggy-back  serv- 
ice. As  a  direct  result  mall  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington by  truck  had  to  be  accommodated  and 
a  truck  dock  facility  was  placed  into  opera- 
tion at  the  Washington  Terminal  Company. 
This  truck  dock  was  erected  to  meet  the  spec- 
ifications set  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  cost  of  such  construction  was  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $200,000.  The  three-year  cost 
of  the  facility  ran  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000,000,  not  Including  laixir.  The  facility 
was  never  used  to  capacity.  On  or  al>out  June 
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3.   1970.  the  Post  Office  Department  Inivlted 
several  companies,  Including  the  Washiigti 
Terminal  Company  to  a  meeting  at 
time  It  was  explained  that  the  Post 
Department  would  accept  proposals  for 
mall -handling  faclUty  to  be  construct^ 
the  WashlJigton  area.  Such  proposals 
include   the  construotlon  of  a  facility. 
proposals  were  to  be  made  by  3:00  pjji 
June  18,  1970,  or  a  total  of  15  days 
as  the  proposal  Included  securing  and 
chasing  land,  cost  estimates  for  the 
tlon  of  a  faculty,  and  cost  estimates 
curing  automated  equipment,  the  majjorlty 
of  those  companies  represented  at  the 
3  meeting  did  not  even  make  an  offer 
Post  Office  Department,  basically 
the  short  period  of  time  Involved  to  prtoare 
the  proposal  and  also  due  to  the  fact 
only  an  18-month  contract  was  lnvolv4d 
cover    an    Investment    which 
would  exceed  $5,000,000. 

The  successful   bidder  was  Mall 
Inc.,  a  suibsldlary  of  the  Sealand  Trudklng 
Company,  which  In  turn  Is  a  subsldlaiy 
McLean    Industries — a   company    which 
cently  merged  with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
baoco  Co.  The  contract  was  awarded  on 
34.  1970.  and  the  facility  was  to  be  In 
tlon  on  October  15.  1970.  if  possible, 
later  than  November  1.  1970.  There  we« 
proximately  600  of  our  employees  { 
at   the  Washington  Terminal   Company 
volved  in  the  mall  handling  operaUon. 

Our  Brotherhood  through  Its  International 
representatives    and    legislative 
fought  the  opening  of  this  facility  since 
June.  The  facility  would  have  opened  on 
but  for  violations  at  building  permits 
sewage  problems.  The  opening  was  delayed 
until  April  14,  1971.  Due  to  the  openlr 
this  facility  our   mem.bers   have   been 
loughed  with  the  last  furlough  taking 
effective    April    23,    1971    and    on    this 
we  wUl  have  a  membership  In  the  Mall 
Baggage  Department  at  Union  Station  ol 
proximately  76,  which  means  some  524 
bars  have  been  forced  out  of  their  Jobs 
to  the  action  of  the  Post  Office 

In   losing   their   positions   these 
are    also    losing    acciunulated    benefits 
accruing  to  them  under  existing 
and  federal  laws  such  as  vacations, 
life   insurance,   health   and   welfare   benfeflts 
and   retirement   annuities.   The   majority 
these  employees  are  at  a  pKrint  In  life 
oth€r    en^loyment    Is    not    available, 
will  end  up  on  the  welflare  rolls  of  the 
trict  of  Ooltimbla. 

The    Post   Office  Department    Is   golni 
build  their  own  facility  In  the  Waahlni 
area  In  Largo.  Maryland,  on  the  GBpltol 
way   approximately  five  miles  from  the 
clllty  built  by  Mall  Express  and  their 
faculty  should  be  In  operation  by  March 
1972.   Had   the   Poet   Office  Department 
the  maU  at  Union  Station  untU  their 
faculty  was  buUt,  at  least  the  employee; 
the  Terminal  could  have  then  been  offered 
employment  with  the  Post  Office  and  wquld 
not  have  been  put  into  the  ranks  of  the 
employed. 

We  ask  your  help  in  writing  a  bUl  wl^lch 
would  protect  and  give  employees  in 
such  as  this  a  severance  pay  which   w<iuld 
enable  them  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
yeaiB  of  faithful  service  and   which   wduld 
require  the  Oovemment,  due  to  their  actions 
to  make  the  employees  whole  for  the  losi  i 
their  Jobs. 

I  might  also  caU  to  your  attention  thajt 
is  my  understanding  that  the  depot  in 
Paul,  Minnesota,  wUl  be  closed  and 
effective  May  1,  1971,  due  to  Riallpax 
over   the   railroads   and   the   officials   of 
Rallpaz  contend  that  the  employees  of 
St.  Paul  Terminal  are  not  protected 
the  federal  law  which  established  RaUria 
We  have  some  200  members  being  affeoteti 
that  podnt.  Perhaps  a  situation  such  as 
could  also  be  Included  In  a  bUl.  If  you  wotild 
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like  to  discuss  this  matter  with  me  or  the 
representatives  of  our  legislative  department, 
we  wotild  be  pleased  to  meet  at  yoxir  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Leach, 
GcTieral   Chairman,    Washington   Ter- 
minal Board  of  Adjtistment  No.  164. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  today 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
LouisiEina? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  was  un- 
able to  hear  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  said.  Would  he  repeat 
his  request? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  asked  permission  that 
the  Speaker  may  declare  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair  today. 

My  purpose  for  doing  so  is,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  as  I  discussed  it  with  him 
earlier  this  morning,  is  the  possibility — 
and  I  use  that  word  "possibility"  ad- 
visedly— that  the  conference  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  may 
come  back  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  if  he  wishes  me  to. 

AtTTHORIZrNG  CONSIDKBATION  OP  CONFXSENCS 
REPORT  ON  SECOND  SITPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

My  purpose  is  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time 
after  the  filing  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  to  call  up  the  conference  report 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  adds 
to  the  pertinence  of  the  question  I  was 
about  to  ask.  Does  this  request  for  a  re- 
cess mean  that  we  might  be  in  recess 
until  tonight,  this  evening,  or  into  the 
night  on  this  thing?  Does  anyone  have 
any  idea  about  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
Dosed  recess^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  address 
that  question  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  would 
have  to  address  that  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  be  my  thought 
that  an  early  decision  can  probably  be 
reached  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and.  if  an  early  decision 
is  not  reached,  then  I  would  not  recom- 
mend that  the  House  be  kept  in  session 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  House 
would  not  be  in  session  indefinitely.  The 
House  would  be  hi  recess.  But  what  I 
am  tiring  to  find  out  is  does  a  recess  con- 
template a  session  tonight? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  my  judgment,  the 
House  ought  to  adjourn  after  a  brief  re- 


cess if  It  develops  that  we  cannot  come 
to  a  quick  agreement,  and  at  the  moment 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  we  would  wait 
imtil  after  6  o'clock  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  would 
be  kind  enough  to  advise  the  leadership 
of  the  House,  I  assume,  if  he  saw  that  a 
conference  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  until  evening? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  concur  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  keep 
the  House  here  late  this  evening. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAIL  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 
MERELY  TEMPORARY 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cniair- 
man  Staggers  and  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee should  be  congratulated  on  the 
rapidity  and  dispatch  they  exercised  in 
holding  hearings  and  presenting  the  leg- 
islation that  restored  operation  of  the 
American  railway  transportation. 

In  the  last  15  years  the  Congress  has 
been  called  upon  seven  times  to  settle 
disputes  between  railway  management 
and  the  railway  brotherhoods.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  other  industries — 
steel,  automobile,  retail,  and  so  forth— 
can  sit  down  and,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  collectively  bargain  and  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  wage  disputes  and 
working  conditions.  Clever  financial 
manipulation  on  the  part  of  corporate 
manipulators  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
condition  of  the  American  railway  sys- 
tem today.  Through  railway  mergers  and 
numerous  change  of  control  and  man- 
agement, fabulous  salaries  for  company 
ofiBcials,  and  almost  a  total  disregard  of 
replacing  passenger  train  equipment  and 
passenger  service,  this  great  industry  has 
been  a  victim  of  inexcusable  laxity,  ne- 
glect, and  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
financial  oi>erators  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can railway  system. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  condition  is 
the  constant  feeling  on  the  part  of  rail- 
way management  that  the  Government 
will  come  in  and  bail  out  the  bankrupt 
railway  operations  in  order  to  prevent  a 
collapse  of  our  economy  in  case  of  a 
strike  or  lack  of  finances  to  continue  rail 
transportation  service.  The  deplorable 
railway  passenger  service  comes  about 
directly  by  the  fact  that  railway  manage- 
ment has  neglected  equipment  replace- 
ments and  the  eflacient  service  which 
they  rendered  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
If  the  railroads  kept  up  efficient  passen- 
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ger  transportation  and  service,  our  pub- 
Uc  highways  would  be  relieved  greatly  of 
the  automobile  congestion  which  now 
exists,  especially  in  metropolitan  areas. 
I  supported  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  House  yesterday  but  did  so  reluctant- 
ly because  it  does  not  answer  the  railway 
problem  permanently.  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
sound  legislation.  UntU  Congress  finds  a 
formula  that  will  avert  these  last-minute 
showdowns  by  setting  up  machinery 
which  will  bring  about  collective  bar 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
If  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BCXKjS.  I  appreciate  the  inquiry 
of  the  distingtiished  minority  leader.  We 
have  no  further  program  for  this  week, 


ffftininK  and  setUement  of  railway  labor     unless  the  conferees  on  the  supplemental 


disputes  involving  vital  transportation 
facilities,  we  will  soon  have  a  repeat  of 
the  same  rail  tieup  we  experienced  this 
week.  The  recent  strike  was  a  major 
threat  to  our  economy,  defense,  and  the 
Nation's  general  economic  welfare.  It 
should  be  a  lesson  to  the  transportation 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  urge  them  to  immediately  bring  out 
legislation  that  will  give  adequate  time 
for  both  sides  to  negotiate  rail  and  work 
problems  and  in  the  end  provide  for  a 
strike-free  settlement. 


THE  REPRIMAND  OF  GENERAL 
KOSTER 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  repri- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Koster,  by 
reducing  him  in  rank  and  stripping  him 
of  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal  must 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
unusual  actions  tolerated  by  our  Nation 
against  its  commanders  during  a  time  of 
war. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  know  no  more 
of  the  incident  than  what  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  papers.  However,  Secretary 
Resor's  purge  of  an  Army  commander 
who  served  his  country  in  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  conflict,  in  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  can  only  be  considered  as  an- 
other, in  a  long  series  of  acts  taken  to 
demoralize  the  American  people  as  well  as 
those  in  command  of  our  fighting  forces. 

With  such  a  future,  there  is  little  won- 
der that  many  of  our  Nation's  career 
fighting  men  are  leaving  the  military 
services  and  so  few  can  be  induced  to  join 
a  voluntary  force. 

If  it  is  a  whitewash  that  Is  deemed 
necessary  to  cleanse  our  guilt  to  the  pub- 
lic opinion  makers,  I  suggest  that  we 
should  start  with  Stanley  Resor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  rather  than  with  our 
enlisted  men,  combat  field  ofiBcers,  and 
now  a  combat  commander. 

The  new  casualty  list  out  of  Washing- 
ton will  soon  begin  to  exceed  the  casualty 
list  out  of  Vietnam. 

After  all,  every  country  that  loses  its 
wars  can  expect  to  see  its  gallant  fighting 
men  disgraced,  tried,  and  destroyed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  THE 
WEEK  OF  MAY  24,   1971 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 


appropriation  bill  tigree  expeditiously. 
Then  we  would  hope  to  call  up  the  report 
for  votes. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  Is  District  day,  but  there  are 
no  bills  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  considered. 

On  Monday  we  will  consider  House 
Resolution  415,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  investigation  author- 
ity. 

On  Tuesday,  we  have  scheduled  House 
Resolution  411,  disapproval  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1,  which  includes  the 
merger  of  VISTA  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

House  Resolution  155,  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  Resources;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  3,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

As  previously  sinnounced  earlier  in  the 
session,  we  plan  to  recess  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  on  Thursday  until  noon, 
Tuesday,  June  1,  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  letider 
answer  this  question:  Conferees  have 
been  appointed  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  I  understand 
they  are  meeting  at  1 :  30  pjn.  today  with 
their  coimterparts  from  the  other  body. 
If  they  reach  an  agreement  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  we  will  reconvene 
after  a  recess  and  consider  the  confer- 
ence report.  If  the  conferees  are  dead- 
locked, then  we  will  adjourn  today  at  the 
close  of  business.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY   24,    1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  the  gentleman 
previously  announce  that  there  would  be, 
tentatively,  a  session  on  Friday  of  this 
week,  this  being  the  third  Friday  in  the 
month? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No,  I  did  not.  The  an- 


nouncement which  was  made  several 
weeks  ago  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  sessions  on  the  first  and  third 
Fridaj^  after  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  to  take  effect  after 
Memorial  Day? 

Mr.  BCX5GS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GEKALD  R.  FORD.  As  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  knows,  we  did 
discuss  the  unusual  situation  in  the 
month  of  July,  when  there  will  be  five 
Fridays,  and  when  it  is  already  agreed 
there  will  be  a  no  business  day  on  the 
first  Friday  because  of  the  4th  of  July. 
Does  that  mean  we  are  going  to  plan 
tentatively  for  business  on  the  third  and 
fifth  Fridays? 

Mr.  B(3GGS.  The  Speaker  and  I  have 
discussed  that  matter.  It  is  our  conclu- 
sion that  that  would  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  as  far  as  the  month  of  July  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER 
TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DULY 

PASSED,  NOTWrrHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
further  vmanimous-consent  request  to 
make,  considering  the  situation  if  the 
conferees  do  not  agree  early  this  after- 
noon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  Eidjoumment  of  the 
House  until  Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  foiuid  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  CAPITOL 
POLICE  FORCE 

(Mr.  HCXjAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  m 
aware  that  it  has  been  our  policy  that  i^o 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch  re- 
ceive overtime  pay  for  extra  hours  ()f 
work  performed.  This  has  applied  across 
the  board  from  the  employees  of  the 
Architect's  offices  to  the  Members  thenj- 
selves.  I 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  experienced  ah 
exceptional  emergency  in  the  past  monm 
and  it  is  time  to  recognize  the  fact  th^t 
overtime  pay  is  due  a  section  of  our  leg- 
islative employees;  namely,  the  Capital 
Police  force. 

Sinre  early  April,  these  men  have  been 
carrying  an  extremely  heavy  load  af 
overtime  and  with  no  break  in  sight 
they  will  not  even  be  permitted  to  talde 
advantage  of  the  compensatory  time  tp 
which  they  would  normally  be  entltle|d 
for  this  period.  i 

In  at  least  one  case  with  which  I  a^i 
familiar,  a  Capitol  policeman  had  to  for- 
feit a  part-time  job  and  much  needed 
extra  income  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
overtime  load  as  a  Capitol  policeman. 

These  men  have  done  a  terrific  job 
during  the  last  month  and  should  be  rei- 
warded,  not  penalized,  for  their  effort^. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  acted  tio 
place  funds  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  pay  for  the  oveij- 
time  hours  these  men  have  put  in  dull- 
ing this  recent  period  of  disturbance^ 
and  I  urge  the  House  conferees  to  ac- 
cept this  provision  to  provide  prop* 
compensation  to  the  Capitol  Police  f(^ 
their  recent  outstanding  service. 


NEGOTIATIONS  TO  PROVIDE  LIMI- 
TATIONS ON  OFFENSIVE  AND  DE- 
FENSIVE WEAPONS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  permisi- 
sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  minutie 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remains.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  may  bje 
recorded  as  one  of  the  great  days  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  United  Stat« 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  tb 
simultaneously  negotiate  limitations  oh 
both  ofTensive  and  defensive  weapon*. 
The  negotiations  have  been  at  the  higlv 
est  levels  of  both  governments. 

If  we  succeed  in  the  negotiatior* 
which  will  follow  from  this  point  we  may 
even  have  within  this  year,  some  agrees 
ment  on  deployment  of  the  antiballistic 
missiles. 

Here  is  another  indication  that  this 
administration  is  working  day  after  day 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
In  the  interest  of  world  peace  so  th^ 
we  can  concentrate  on  those  things  th^t 
all  of  us  in  the  world  desire  most.       ~ 


DOES  THE  HOUSE  REALLY  WANT  T(J) 
WORK  ITS  WILL? 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  thi 
most  common  things  we  hear  are  those 
persons  who  say  "Let  the  House  work  it^ 
will;  let  the  Congress  work  its  will."  Last 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  we  had  the  man* 
power  training  bill  up,  the  House  did. 
Indeed,  work  its  will  and  shut  down  th  s 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Education 


and  Labor  which  was  in  the  process  of 
coming  up  with  a  more  reasonable  solu- 
tion. The  leadership  apparentiy  does  not 
want  the  House  to  work  its  will.  They 
took  the  bill  off  the  calendar,  and  it  is 
not  on  the  calendar  this  week,  next  week, 
or  for  2  or  3  weeks.  Do  they  really  want 
the  House  to  work  its  will? 


A  PRAYER  FOR  OUR  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
clamor  raised  by  those  who  wish  to  end 
the  war  at  any  cost,  and  in  the  press  of 
our  daily  national  problems,  one  fact 
has  been  obscured. 

Seven  years  and  55  days  from  this  date, 
the  first  American  prisoner  of  war  was 
taken  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  that  time, 
thousands  have  joined  him.  These  brave 
men  have  not  decried  the  system,  nor  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  establishment; 
they  have  instead  suffered  the  horrors  of 
detention  by  the  enemy  in  serving  their 
country  and  defending  the  rights  of  those 
who  have  been  protesting  so  loudly.  I 
think  it  only  appropriate  that  each  of  us 
offer  a  prayer  today  In  their  behalf. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pasckll)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  Cuba's 
independence.  On  May  20,  1902,  the  flag 
of  the  sovereign  Republic  of  Cuba  was 
unfurled  in  Havana  for  the  first  time. 
That  thrilling  moment  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  and  tireless  struggle  by  the 
Ciiban  people  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era — an 
era  in  which,  despite  moments  of  despair 
and  disappointment,  the  average  Cuban 
citizen  increasingly  participated  in  a  new 
spirit  of  hope  and  liberty.  It  was  an  era 
in  which  CTuba's  economy  grew  and  the 
nation  prospered.  But  all  this  is  ended. 
For  the  magnificent  revolution  of 
Maximo  Gomez,  Antonio  Maceo,  and 
Jose  Marti  has  been  ruthlessly  betrayed 
by  a  petty  tyrant. 

Yet  today  is  a  day  for  celebration,  for 
the  spirit  of  Cuba's  heroes  is  alive  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  refugees  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  of  millions  more  still  in 
Cuba.  And  it  is  fitting  that  we  mark  to- 
day's celebration  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  we  in  this  country 
can  be  proud  of  the  part  we  played  in 
the  victorious  struggle  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, however  small  it  was  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  the  Cuban  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man f rcwn  Florida  for  the  very  fine  state- 
ment he  is  making. 

No  man  has  been  more  aware  of  the 
cruel  dictatorship  that  presentiy  exists 
in  Cuba  than  has  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  No  man  has  done  more  to  assist 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugees who  have  left  their  native  land 
because  of  the  denial  of  freedom.  Most 
of  these  fine  people  have  gone  to  the 
genUeman's  State  or  to  the  gentieman's 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  whole  country 
can  be  proud  of  the  generosity  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  people  of  Florida, 
and  more  particularly  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  ,  for  extend- 
ing to  these  refugees  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship Euid  generosity  and  the  opportunity 
for  employment. 

I  know  that  what  these  people  really 
want  is  to  return  to  Cuba  as  free  Cubans 
in  a  free  coxmtry  with  a  freely  elected 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  commend  the  gen- 
tieman for  what  he  has  done  over  the 
years  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment 
of  that  goal. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
those  comments. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
long  been  in  the  Nation's  forefront  with 
his  interest  and  knowledge  of  Latin 
America.  Not  only  because  he  refiects  the 
concern  of  the  district  the  gentleman 
represents,  but  because  he  reflects  con- 
cern for  a  problem  that  vitally  affects 
the  national  interest. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  comments  with  reference  to  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Florida  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  who  have  so  gra- 
ciously received  the  CJuban  refugees.  Yet, 
I  say,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  mo- 
tivation of  the  Cubans  themselves,  the 
help  which  has  been  extended  by  the 
local  commimlties,  by  many  groups,  and 
the  States  themselves,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  States  of  this  Nation, 
particularly  Florida,  Louisiana,  New 
Jersey,  and  others,  to  have  received  this 
tremendous  influx  of  refugees  from  the 
tyranny  of  Cuba  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Federal  programs  in  reimbursing  States 
and  local  communities  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  education,  health,  and  employ- 
ment. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cuban  refugee 
assistance  program  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  himianitarian  cooperative 
effort  at  every  level  of  government. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tingxiished  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  dis- 
tingxiished  friend  knows,  I  was  raised  in 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  I  am  no  "damn 
Yankee."  I  axa  just  a  plain  Yankee. 

I  wear  in  my  lapel  this  morning,  be- 
cause I  knew  the  gentleman  was  going 
to  speak  of  old  Cuba  Cespadas  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  which  this  Caa.' 
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gress  by  law  authorized  from  Cuba  in  the 

old  days. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  been 
there  many,  many  times. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  is  doing  what 
he  is  doing.  And  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  majority  leader,  said,  if 
I  can  help,  as  they  say — and  you  know 
the  gesture — which  comes  from  my 
heart. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  can  assiu*e  the  gentleman  that  the 
whole  world  knows  how  the  gentleman 
has  helped,  and  that  he  Indeed  speaks 
from  a  full  heart.  The  gentleman  is  not 
only  entitled  to  the  award  of  recogni- 
tion which  he  received  from  the  non- 
Communist  Government  of  Cuba,  but  he 
is  entitled  to  an  award  of  recognition 
from  our  whole  coimtry. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
means  the  former  government,  not  the 
present  regime  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Of  course  I  mean  the 
former  government.  I  realize  that,  and 
I  am  sure  the  record  is  quite  clear. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  has  long  been 
a  leader  in  the  struggle  to  improve  and 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  relationships 
between  North  and  South  America  that 
we  are  striving  for;  to  help  aU  areas  of 
Latin  America  which  are  coming  into 
the  20th  century,  £ind  to  protect  their 
security  and  freedom.  His  record  in  this 
respect  is  distinguished,  it  is  long,  it  Is 
loud,  It  is  clear,  it  is  well  recognized, 
admired  and  loved.  I  also  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  concerning 
our  need  to  commemorate  the  inde- 
pendence struggle  of  a  great  people,  the 
Cuban  people. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan). 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
on  the  statement  he  is  making,  and  also 
to  join  with  him  in  pajong  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  as  distinguished  from  the 
present  government  of  that  country. 

I  believe  that  one  significant  element 
should  be  emphasized  here  in  relation  to 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on 
the  tremendous  migration  of  Cuban  peo- 
ple which  has  occurred  and  on  the  emi- 
grees,  who,  because  of  necessity,  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  the 
district  which  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida represents,  and  that  is  the  contribu- 
tions that  they  on  their  part  have  made 
to  the  United  States.  They  have  not  de- 
pended upon  charity  nor  drowned  ha  self- 
pity,  and  they  are  people  who  have  been 
assimilated,  and  who  have  joined  into 
the  fabric  of  om-  national  being,  and  who 
have  made  a  very  great  and  constructive 
contribution  to  life  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  also  say  that  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  not  only  for  the  statement 
he  is  making  today,  but  also  for  the  lead- 
ership that  the  gentleman  has  given  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  through  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs.  By  this  activity  the 
gentleman  is  calling  attention  every  day 
to  the  need  for  this  Natirai,  and  partic- 
ularly this  administration,  to  devote  full 
and  complete  attention  to  the  problems 
that  are  arising  south  of  the  border.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  contribution  that  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  could  make  to 
the  national  welfare  than  to  do  this  very 
important  job.  And  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentieman  from  Florida 
for  his  devotion  in  carrying  out  this  im- 
portant duty. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MoNACAN)  who  serves  so  ably  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  for  his  comments.  The  gentleman 
has  served  very  capably  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  his  membership  on  our  subcommittee, 
where  I  depend  a  great  deal  upon  his 
knowledge  and  his  interest  in  Latin 
America. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  a  common 
cause,  because  even  though  the  gentie- 
man comes  from  Connecticut,  and  I  come 
from  Florida,  we  both  recognize — as  so 
many  do  in  the  Congress — that  the  fate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  fate  of  the 
people  of  South  America  are  inextricably 
entwined  politically,  economically  and 
socially,  and  that  we  can  only  at  our 
peril  ignore  what  happens  in  Central 
or  in  South  America.  As  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  said,  we  really  are  one.  and  we 
need  to  keep  speaking  this  message  con- 
stantly. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  today  re- 
mains a  bulwark  in  the  free  world,  and 
it  must  remain  that  way.  It  can  only  re- 
main that  way  if  we  insist  constantly  on 
supporting  the  dynanism  of  democratic 
institution,  human  dignity,  the  right  of 
self-determination.  We  must  constantly 
point  out  the  fact  that  is  not  the  situation 
that  exists  in  the  present  government  in 
CJuba  today,  because  that  government  is 
a  subversion;  it  is  a  tragedy.  It  does  not 
represent  the  kind  of  independence  and 
freedom  that  the  Cuban  people  fought 
for  in  their  fight  for  self-determination, 
because  in  every  essential  it  is  purely  a 
political  dictatorship. 

Our  concern  for  the  freedom  of  our 
Cuban  neighbors  goes  back  more  than 
a  century.  It  is  a  concern  which  con- 
tinues today.  The  American  people  can 
never  rest  easy  while  our  friends  and 
neighbors  remain  enslaved  by  a  man 
whose  ideology  is  alien  to  the  demo- 
cratic and  himoanistic  traditions  of  our 
hemisphere.  We  can — we  must — con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  in  coop- 
eration with  freedom-loving  Cubans  to 
again  make  the  Cuban  Government  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

THE    SOVIET    THREAT 

Today's  government  in  C?uba  is  any- 
thing but  a  government  by  and  for  the 
people.  Increasingly  it  is  a  government 
by  and  for  Its  Soviet  masters  who  prop 
up  the  Castro  regime  with  everything 
from  guns  to  flowers  in  order  to  use  Cuba, 
for  their  own  ends.  One  of  those  ends, 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  naval  power 
on  the  very  borders  of  our  country.  Is  of 
tremendous  consequence  to  the  United 
States. 


We  all  remember  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis — those  somber  days  when  a  dra- 
matic— perhaps  desperate — Soviet  move 
to  upset  the  strategic  balance  of  power 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  nuclear  war. 
Well,  today  we  are  again  witnessing  a 
more  subtie  and  i>erhaps  just  as  serious 
an  attonpt  to  change  the  balance  of 
power  in  our  own  backyard. 

Since  1969,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sys- 
tematically gone  about  establishing  the 
bases  in  Cuba  for  a  continuing  naval 
presence  In  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Whether 
that  presence  wUl  take  the  form  of  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  vessels  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  in  and  of  itself,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous development — dangerous  because 
of  its  implications  right  in  the  Caribbean 
area  and  indirectiy  because  it  may  re- 
quire the  withdrawal  of  scant  U.S.  naval 
forces  from  other  important  areas  such 
as  the  Middle  East. 

Of  even  greater  potential  danger  is  the 
possibility  that  the  extensive  naval  fa- 
cilities under  construction  at  Clenfuegoe 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  can  and 
might  be  used  for  the  servicing  of  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  or  even  worse, 
nuclear  missile  submarines.  Establish- 
ment of  a  missile  submarine  base  in 
Cuba  greatiy  augments  the  station-keep- 
ing ability  of  Soviet  subs  and  might  very 
weU  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
U.S.  strategic  nuclear  posture. 

Reportedly,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  some  understand- 
ing on  what  kind  of  naval  activity  will 
be  permitted  on  Cuba.  As  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Afflairs  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  repeatedly  asked  just  what 
understanding,  if  any,  there  is.  To  date, 
beyond  an  obscure  and  somewhat  curi- 
ously worded  reference  In  the  Soviet 
press,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  there 
is  in  fact  any  such  imdertsanding.  I 
doubt  that  any  real  imderstandlng  exists 

Clearly,  the  United  States  must  have 
a  definitive  poUcy  on  a  matter  so  essen- 
tial to  our  security,  and  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  are  entitied  to 
know  what  that  policy  is.  As  a  first  step 
toward  clarifying  our  policy,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  President  asking  that  he  de- 
classify hearings  held  last  Fall  by  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee.  I 
think  that  the  text  of  this  letter  will  be 
of  great  interest  and  I  request  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point: 

_       „  Mat  10,  1971. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  December  23, 
1970,  1  wrote  asking  that  yon  declaaslfy  in- 
formation submitted  to  our  Subcommittee 
on  September  30th  and  November  24th,  1970, 
relating  to  Soviet  Naval  activities  on  CTuba! 
To  date,  I  have  not  received  a  decision  from 
you  on  thla  matter. 

Nearly  nine  months  have  pcuised  since  the 
first  reports  of  accelerated  Soviet  naval  con- 
erbructlon  activity  in  Cenfuegos  Bay.  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba.  Those  reports  rein- 
forced our  earlier  impressions  regarding  So- 
viet determination  to  establish  a  continuing 
naval  i>reeence  In  the  Caribbean.  More  re- 
cent developments,  including  repeated  visits 
of  Soviet  naval  vessels  to  that  area,  have 
not  alleviated  our  concern. 

I  feel  that  this  situation  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly serious,  for  two  major  reasons: 

First,  because  on  the  basis  of  my  longtime 
observation  of  Soviet  actlvltdes  In  this  Hem- 
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Isphere,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Sovle  a 
have  attained  vastly  Improved  nuclear  eup- 
marlne  capticlty  In  the  vldnlty  of  our  soutlj- 
em  shores.  The  avaUabUlty  of  faculties  f(»r 
servicing  sucb  submarlnee  would  be  an  ln|- 
portant  element  In  such  a  conclusion;  and 

SecoTtd,  because  I  find  It  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  accept  our  Government's  assertion 
that  there  exists  "an  understanding"  b<!- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  UA- 
lon — an  understanding  which  binds  the  So- 
viet Union  not  to  establish  any  strateglcallf- 
slgniflcant  naval  facility  on  Cuba.  It  seer^s 
to  me  that  our  Government  oflBclals  aie 
whistling  in  the  dark  when  they  point  to  |a 
brief  passage  in  a  Soviet  newspaper  as  prot- 
Ing  the  existence  of  such  an  understand- 
ing. If  that  brief  quotation  is  all  that  sup- 
ports their  case,  then  It  seems  to  me  that 
Chey  are  Indulging  in  most  dangerous  seli- 
deceptlon. 

The  lack  of  reliable  Information  aboilt 
Soviet  naval  activities  on  Cuba  has  serv^ 
to  increase  the  American  people's  conce^ 
about  our  national  security  and  the  effet- 
tiveness  of  our  foreign  policy  toward  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  cocie 
to  begin  clarifying  these  issuee.  And.  I  feel 
that  the  release  of  information  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Branch  to  my  Subcommittee 
on  September  30th  and  November  24th, 
1970 — while  not  definitive  in  Itself — would 
constitute  an  Imjxjrtant  first  step  in  thut 
direction. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I  woud 
again  urge  you  to  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably on  the  request  which  I  submitted    o 
you  last  December  23rd. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Dante  B.  Fasck-i., 
Chairman.  SubcoTriTnittee  on  Inter-Ame  - 
ican  Affairs. 

THB  THEEAT  FBOM  CDBA 

Besides  serving  as  a  springboard  f <  r 
Soviet  military,  espionage,  and  politlcul 
activities,  Cuba  has  also  been  transfora  - 
ed  by  Castro  into  a  massive  base  foV  h  s 
own  campaign  of  subversion  and  terroi  - 
ism  throughout  the  hemisphere.  Each 
year  hundreds  of  persons  from  all  ov«r 
Latin  America  are  brought  to  Cuba  arid 
trained  in  the  ugly  methods  of  terrorisr^i. 
They  return  to  their  lands  not  just  wltii 
training,  but  with  all  the  paraphernal^ 
of  the  "modem"  guerrilla  training  manu- 
als, propaganda  films,  guns,  explosives, 
and  presumably  a  book  called  somethirig 
like  "Quotations  Prom  Chairman  Fidelj" 

In  some  comers,  it  has  become  fash- 
ionable to  discount  stories  of  Castrofs 
subversive  activities.  "It's  hard  to  provej" 
say  some.  Or,  "It's  only  a  little  subver- 
sion." say  others.  Well,  let  us  listen  to  tlie 
man  Incriminate  himself  only 
month: 

We  have  supported,  are  supporting,  and  w^l 
continue  to  support  revolutionary  movements 
throughout  Latin  America. 

That  is  what  Castro  said  1  month  a^o 

today. 

oONDrriONs  in  cttba 

In  some  ways,  If  you  want  to  learh 
about  torture — about  how  to  terrortae 
people — you  cannot  blame  someone  who 
goes  to  Cuba  for  a  lesson  In  "how  to  tb 
it."  Castro  has  a  dozen  years  of  expe- 
rience in  betrayal,  in  stifling  a  brave  peo- 
ple's Initiative,  In  stamping  out  any  ves- 
tige of  liberty.  In  murder.  Not  since  the 
dark  days  of  the  1895  revolt  when  the 
Spanish  herded  thousands  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  into  concentration 
camps,  where  in  Havana  Province  alone 
50,000  died  of  maltreatment,  has  Cuba 
known  such  suffering  and  such  cruelty. 


Castro's  secret  police  and  their  spies  are 
seemingly  everywhere. 

Yet,  despite  the  terror,  the  propa- 
ganda, the  constant  haranguing,  the 
endless  rallies,  Castro  is  failing.  Cuba's 
economy,  cnunbling  for  years  under  his 
inept  leadership,  would  collapse  without 
the  massive  Soviet  support — ^more  than 
$1  million  per  day — which  it  receives. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  for  taking  this 
special  order  today  to  csQl  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  the  free 
world  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba.  The 
gentleman  has  been  a  strong  voice  in  this 
Congress  for  freedom  for  Cuba.  The 
people  of  this  country  owe  him  an  eter- 
nal  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  deep  im- 
derstanding  of  what  is  happening  there. 
I  am  particularly  impressed  by  his  state- 
ment that  there  are  those  in  this  country 
and  the  free  world  who  cannot  see  the 
enormity  of  the  danger  that  continues  in 
Cuba  so  long  as  Castro  and  his  Com- 
munists are  in  control. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  there  are  those  who  dismiss  this 
thing  lightly  and  say,  "Well,  it  is  just 
a  little  bit  of  communism,"  when  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Cuba  today  is 
the  headquarters  for  exporting  terrorism 
and  subversion  to  the  entire  North  and 
South  American  Continents. 

In  1962  the  Communists  at  a  meeting 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  adopted  the  Havana 
Manifesto.  They  organized  in  Cuba  the 
Tricontinental  Congress.  There  were 
present  600  top  Communist  leaders  from 
83  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Americas.  These  Communist  leaders 
pledged  that  if  the  terroristic  and  sub- 
versive techniques  which  were  being  test- 
ed in  Vietnam  worked  if  this  so-called 
war  of  liberation,  as  the  Communists 
try  to  call  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam, 
works,  and  if  these  terror  tactics  that 
have  been  developed  out  there  through 
the  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  sub- 
version work  in  Vietnam,  this  Havana 
Congress  agreed  that  they  would  use 
those  same  tactics  and  techniques  in  the 
83  coimtries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  for  similar  "wars  of  liberation." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  makes  an  enor- 
mous contribution  on  this  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  more  than  merely  a  lit- 
tle exercise  in  Communist  doctrine  in 
Cuba.  The  Tricontinental  Congress  has 
Its  headquarters  in  Cuba.  The  gentleman 
is  correct  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  yoimg  people  who  go 
to  Cuba  every  year,  ostensibly  and  al- 
legedly to  harvest  sugar  cane,  are  in  fact 
attending  43  schools  that  have  now  been 
established  in  Cuba  to  train  in  the  art 
of  terrorism  and  subversion  and  trans- 
port it  to  coimtries  all  over  the  world. 

The  schools  are  operating  there  now. 
The  gentleman  has  performed  a  magnifi- 
cent public  service  in  detailing  the  opera- 
tion of  these  schools,  the  methods,  the 
techniques,  the  tools,  the  practices  that 
they  use  in  those  schools. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  in  this 
House  owe  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
American  people  to  the  extent  of  the 
menace  and  danger  that  exists  in  Cuba 
today. 

I  saw  on  the  wire  today  a  story  about 
a  statement  by  the  President  that  we  are 
about  to  reach  some  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  control  of  missile  de- 
velopment. 

I  wish  the  President  would  address 
himself  to  the  problem  that  lies  90  miles 
off  the  shores  of  Florida,  where  the  real 
threat  to  America  lies,  where  the  Soviet 
fleet  is  moving  in  and  setting  up  a  base 
in  the  Caribbean  for  a  Soviet  port,  where 
missiles  continue  to  be  imported  to  that 
island,  where  Soviet  military  experts  are 
helping  train  Cuban  experts  in  missilery. 

I  believe  Americans  have  been  paying 
much  too  little  attention  to  what  has 
happened  in  Cuba.  We  have  taken  it  for 
granted  and  written  it  off  as  a  Com- 
munist satellite,  when  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  the  clear  and  distinct  danger 
to  America  lies  right  in  Cuba  today. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
contribution  he  makes  here  today,  and  I 
am  proud  we  have  men  like  him  serving 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  generous  comments. 

Ever  since  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
he  has  been  a  persistent  and  knowledge- 
able voice  in  pointing  out  the  worldwide 
scope  and  meaning  of  Soviet  activities 
that  take  place  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. They  are  a  danger.  I  agree  we 
need  to  be  aware  of  them.  We  need  to 
face  them  realistically  and  clearly. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman,  my  good 
friend  and  close  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  for 
obtaining  special  orders  on  this  the  69th 
anniversary  of  Cuban  independence  from 
Spanish  rule. 

It  Is  ironic  that  we  should  be  com- 
memorating independence  day  for  a 
country  that  lost  its  Independence  over 
12  years  ago  when  It  became  another 
satellite  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  pay  what  I  consider  proper 
attention  to  this  situation  just  90  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  In  past  years  it 
has  too  often  been  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  world 
to  the  east  and  west  of  us,  and  to  a  great 
extent  neglect  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
As  a  result  of  this  neglect,  we  have  seen 
numerous  Latin  American  governments 
rise  and  fall,  and  when  the  balance  is 
figured,  we  are  the  ultimate  losers. 

We  have  maintained  an  Army  of  over 
300,000  men  in  a  small  far  eastern  coun- 
try 12,000  miles  away  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  democracy,  yet  this  same  dem- 
ocratic process  we  prize  so  highly  is  dis- 
appearing just  a  few  miles  from  our  own 
borders  in  some  instances.  If  we  candidly 
examine  the  political  situation  in  Latin 
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America,  much  of  the  unrest  and  foment 
can  be  traced  to  the  Communist  regime 
which  now  holds  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  in  bondage. 

This  too  is  somewhat  Ironic  because 
tlie  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  has  been  un- 
successful in  many  of  its  attempts  at  sub- 
version. The  election  of  a  Marxist  presi- 
dent in  Chile  was  not  a  result  of  sub- 
version but  instead  a  product  of  the  In- 
herent weaknesses  of  most  Latin  Amer- 
ican political  and  economic  systems.  If 
we,  as  a  nation,  had  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south,  we  might  have  prevented  these 
violent  swings  in  governments  which  were 
organized  and  executed  by  a  minority. 

Cuba  itself  certainly  is  not  a  jewel  in 
the  Communist  crown.  Since  turning 
from  democracy  to  communism,  the  is- 
land slave  state  which  is  governed  from 
Moscow  has  steadily  timibled  downhill. 
The  economy  took  a  sudden  dive  when 
Castro  took  over  and  ended  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  The  State  took  all  and 
left  little  to  the  individual.  According  to 
the  proclamations  of  Castro,  his  new 
government  was  to  build  a  new  economy. 
He  further  promised  that  Cuba  would  be 
the  showcase  of  communism. 

Both  of  these  forecasts  have  come  true, 
but  with  an  ironic  twist.  The  economy  is 
now  one  of  welfare,  tied  to  and  com- 
pletely dependant  on  the  pursestrings  of 
Moscow.  The  beggar  nation  takes  Rus- 
sian handouts  of  $1.5  million  a  day.  Over 
the  past  decade  of  Communist  rule,  Rus- 
sia has  poured  more  that  $5  bilhon  into 
propping  up  their  paper  puppet.  Castro's 
second  promise  to  make  Cuba  a  showcase 
of  communism  has  also  come  true.  The 
Communist  system  in  Cuba  has  shown 
the  dramatic  difference  between  the  free- 
enterprise  pre-Castro  system  and  the 
present  Communist  dictatorship.  Pre- 
Castro  Cuba  boasted  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  Latin  America,  now 
there  are  food  lines  and  rationing.  Dem- 
ocratic governments  around  the  world 
(»uld  not  ask  for  a  better  example  of  the 
differences  between  these  two  systems  of 
government. 

The  intolerable  part  of  this  experi- 
ment is  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  the 
losers.  They  are  the  victims  of  the  per- 
sonal aspirations  of  Cuba's  bearded  dic- 
tator. The  price  of  freedom  has  often  in- 
cluded an  empty  stomach,  this  price  can 
be  borne  and  it  has  been  borne  here  and 
in  nearly  every  democratic  nation.  But 
to  weaken  the  body  and  then  enslave  the 
spirit  is  an  intolerable  situation. 

Aside  from  the  economic  hardships 
which  the  Cuban  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to,  aside  from  the  total  lack  of 
political  freedom  via  elections  and  a 
democratic  process,  we  have  seen  free- 
dom of  expression  under  attack  in  Cuba. 
In  a  pattern  which  has  become  only  too 
familiar  in  the  Communist  world,  last 
week  Castro  moved  to  silence  a  voice  out 
of  tune  with  his  official  propaganda  line, 
to  an  attempt  to  officially  stifle  dissent 
he  imprisoned  a  Cuban  poet  named  Her- 
berto  Padilla  for  verse  that  tells  the  true 
state  of  the  Cuban  people  imder  this  dic- 
tatorship. I  would  like  to  quote  from  his 
poem,  "Out  of  the  Game,"  where  he  sug- 
gests the  proper  conduct  of  a  citizen  In 
Communist  Cuba: 


To  walk,  as  every  member  does: 

One  step  forward,  and 
Two  or  three  backwards: 

But  always  applauding. 

The  people  of  Cuba  have  long  stopped 
applauding. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  this 
Cuban  Independence  Day,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  another  group  of  courageous  peo- 
ple. I  speak  of  the  many  thousands  of 
Cuban  Americans,  many  of  whom  risked 
their  lives  to  escape  the  Communist  tyr- 
anny in  Cuba  to  settle  in  America.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  very  difficult  independence 
day  for  them.  I  salute  these  proud  people 
for  the  courage  they  have  shown  in  build- 
ing a  new  life  in  a  new  country,  and  for 
the  contributions  they  have  mside  to  their 
adopted  land. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  administration 
and  the  State  Department  will  give  more 
attention  to  the  problems  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  the  future,  so  that  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day  might  have  a  real  mean- 
ing once  more  for  the  more  than  8  mil- 
lion Cuban  people. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  my  colleague,  for  his  state- 
ment. As  tiie  whole  coimtry  knows,  he 
has  been  a  leader  In  this  Congress  In 
raising  his  voice  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem the  Castro  government  has  present- 
ed to  the  American  people. 

In  1970,  Castro  set  a  goal  of  a  10-mll- 
Uon-ton  sugar  harvest  which  would  pro- 
vide the  country  with  badly  needed  ex- 
port earnings.  While  Cuba  set  a  new 
record,  8.5  million  tons,  Castro  fell  mis- 
erably short  of  his  goal — so  short  he  even 
admitted  it  was  a  disastrous  failure.  And 
it  was  disastrous — for  the  effort  severely 
dislocated  the  entire  Cuban  economy  and 
set  the  stage  for  what  is  expected  to  be 
a  much  smaller  sugar  crop  this  year — 
and  this  will  drive  Cuba  still  deeper  Into 
debt  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  the  people  of  Cuba  are  fed  up  is 
increasingly  clear.  Absenteeism  has  be- 
come a  major  economic  problem.  People 
simply  do  not  want  to  work  more  and 
more  for  less  and  less.  To  combat  this. 
Castro  has  enacted  a  forced  labor  law. 
More  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with  is  a 
rising  tide  of  sabotage  by  workers. 

KELATIONS  VnrH  CUBA 

Having  said  all  of  this  about  Castro's 
Cuba,  it  should  be  clear  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  and  under  existing  condi- 
tions, to  consider  establishing  relations 
with  Cuba.  In  view  of  recent  events  in 
Chinese-United  States  relations,  many 
people  have  called  for  a  reassessment  of 
our  relations  with  Cuba.  I  do  not  question 
their  good  will  and  a  reassessment  can 
never  hurt,  but  to  my  mind,  there  Is  ab- 
solutely nothing  analogous  in  the  two 
situations. 

The  first  requirement  for  ev«i  consid- 
ering a  different  relationship  with  Castro 
is  that  he  wants  a  change.  Last  month, 
Castro  clearly  showed  that  he  wanted  no 
such  change  when  he  replied  to  a  ccHn- 
ment  of  President  Nixon's  that  the  United 
States  would  change  its  policy  toward 
Castro  If  he  changed  his  toward  us. 

CEistrosaid: 

Such  a  gesture.  Mr.  Nixon,  will  never  be 
made. 


But  even  If  Castro  were  to  make  some 
gesture  of  reconciliation,  I  do  not  believe 
the  United  States  should  consider  chang- 
ing its  policy  until  at  least  the  following 
assurances  are  evident: 

First.  Cuba  cease  to  serve  as  an  Eid- 
vance  miUtary  and  naval  base  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Second.  Cuba  renounce  its  policies  and 
halt  its  activities  aimed  at  subversion  of 
other  nations. 

Third.  The  just  right  of  the  Cuban 
people  to  self-determination  is  restored. 
Fourth.  All  American  citizens  in  Cuba 
and  their  close  relatives  are  allowed  to 
leave  Cuba  expeditiously  and  without 
harrassment. 

Fifth.  Basic  human  rights  and  the 
rights  of  due  process  as  provided  for  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  are 
to  be  restored. 

Sixth.  Political  prisoners  are  released 
from  prison. 

Seventh.  Cuba  will  enter  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on  legitimate 
claims  of  U.S.  residents  whose  properties 
have  been  seized  by  Cuba  and  for  which 
they  have  not  been  paid  as  customary 
under  international  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dwelt  on  the  sor- 
rowful condition  inside  Cuba,  but  I  have 
only  taken  this  time  and  gone  into  this 
detail  because  of  what  I  consider  the 
great  significance  of  the  story  of  Cuba 
for  our  hemisphere.  It  is  a  great  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  Cuba,  but  it  will  be 
an  even  greater  tragedy  if  we  do  not 
learn  from  the  experience. 

While  I  am  not  overly  optimistic  in  the 
short  run,  I  hope  and  pray  that  one  May 
20  very  soon,  we  will  be  able  to  celebrate 
Cuban  Independence  Day.  not  with 
mixed  emotions,  but  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  joy  that  is  in  the  Cuban 
character,  and  that  reflects  liberty  and 
freedom. 

He  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  economically  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Dante  Fascell.  is  performing 
a  distinct  public  service  in  calling  our  at- 
tention to  Cuban  Independence  Day. 

Over  its  long  and  tortured  history,  the 
Cuban  nation  has  suffered  under  a  va- 
riety of  tyrannies.  Under  the  Spanish 
governors  of  yore.  Cubans  were  denied 
citizenship,  slavery  was  retained  until 
1886.  and  those  who  resisted  were  exe- 
cuted. 

A  first,  abortive  bid  for  freedom  was 
led  by  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  but 
finally  suppressed  by  Spain  10  years 
later.  Then,  In  1895.  the  great  patriot, 
Jose  Marti,  took  charge  of  an  armed  up- 
rising that  within  2  years  had  brought 
half  the  Island  imder  Cuban  control.  In 
retaliation,  the  Spanish  governor  re- 
sorted to  open  terrorism.  After  Spain  had 
rejected  a  U.S.  offer  to  mediate,  and  the 
battleship  Maine  was  sunk  in  Havana 
harbor,  the  United  States  formally  de- 
clared war  on  Spain  on  April  25,  1898. 
Following  her  defeat,  Spain  renounced 
all  claims  to  Cuba  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  at  the  end  of  1898. 

Sixty-nine  years  ago  today,  on  May  20. 
1902,  the  United  States  withdrew  the  last 
of  its  forces  and  Thomas  Estrada  Psilma 
was  inaugurated  as  the  first  constitu- 
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Uonally  elected  president  of  the  ne^ly 
sovereign  Republican  of  Cuba. 

For  half  a  century.  Cubans  knew  ihe 
exhilarating  air  of  freedom. 

But  it  was  not  to  last— in  1952,  1^- 
gencio  Batista  seized  control  of  the  gDv 
emment  and  imposed  a  dictatorship,  $nd 
7  years  later  was  replaiced  by  a  different 
kind  of  despot — Fidel  Castro. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Csistro  regime  are 
well  known.  Some  half  million  Cubims 
have  fled  into  exile  in  this  country,  ind 
perhaps  100,000  of  these  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Congressman  Fascell. 

The  once  bright  lights  of  Havana  exe 
dimmed,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Cuban  pjeo- 
ple,  their  hope  for  a  rebirth  of  freedCm, 
cannot  be  quelled.  It  is  this  undy|ing 
yearning  that  the  tyrants  who  have 
walked  the  stage  of  Cuban  history  will 
never  to  be  able  to  overcome,  or  sub^tert, 
and  which  in  the  end  will  destroy  them 
and  their  evil  institutions.  ! 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pausing 
today  to  honor  this  69th  annlversari  of 
Cuban  Independence,  I  find  myself  think- 
ing back  to  thar  day  in  May  1902  when 
the  first  constitutionally  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Cuba,  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  as- 
sumed his  oface  as  head  of  state  and, 
amidst  exultant  celebration,  the  flag  ^f  a 
newly  sovereign  Cubaxi  republic  flew  l^gh 
over  the  island  nation.  I  think  of  I  the 
Cuban  people  who  were  there  to  witness 
that  deeply  emotioinal  event — the  cultni- 
nation  of  many  years  of  heroic  struggle 
and  patriotic  sacrifice.  I  reflect  upon 
how  they  must  have  felt — many  of  tl^em 
having  been  bom  in  the  shadow  of  lour 
centuries  of  colonial  rule,  having  {en- 
gaged in  two  major  wars  and  counljess 
insurrections  throughout  most  of  a  <}en- 
tury  to  assert  their  right  to  self-determi- 
nation, smd  then,  when  the  strife  was 
over,  having  labored  once  more,  to  crtate 
a  nation  out  of  the  devastation  and  ruin 
wrought  by  years  at  war  and  want  i 

I  think  I  know  how  they  must  nave 
felt,  as  they  b^an  a  new  era  in  their 
history  in  which  every  man  was  g\iar- 
anteed  by  law  the  right  to  liberty,  dignity, 
and  the  realization  of  his  just  asmra- 
tions.  This  was  the  hard-won  rewardi  for 
their  strength  and  their  courage,  and 
their  unflagging  dedication  to  a  cause 
which  they  knew  was  right.  On  thlsj  oc- 
casicMi,  the  words  of  our  own  Decltra- 
tiotn  of  Independence  come  back  to  tne: 
That  "all  men  are  created  equal."  that 
they  are  "endowed  by  their  Creator^ith 
certain  imaUenable  rights,"  that  amjong 
these  are  "life,  liberty,  and  the  puflBUit 
of  happiness."  For  the  concerts  ex- 
pressed in  those  noble  words,  Cubaji  pa- 
triots, like  our  own,  fought  and  died. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, 69  years  later,  my  heart  toes 
out  to  the  Cuban  people  today,  for  whom 
those  words  are  merely  memories,  ^ow 
tragic  that  the  ideals  of  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lution have  been  betrayed.  What  a  monu- 
mental crime  has  been  committed  agaiinst 
them  in  the  name  of  Cuban  indep^d- 
ence,  by  a  Communist  tyrant  who  s^ks 
only  his  own  ends. 

Although  I  know  that  on  this  aimi- 
versary  of  their  independence,  we  all 
share  the  sorrow  of  the  Cuban  people 
once  more  in  bondage,  I  believe  that  we 
can  also  share  with  them  the  hop^  of 
freedom.  The  fighting  spirit  so  dedicated 


to  the  cause  of  national  liberty  which 
sustained  their  forefathers  through  all 
the  years  of  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence will  enable  the  Cuban  people  to 
triimiph  again.  Fidel  CMtro  will  not  suc- 
ceed. His  attempt  at  dictatorship  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  people  Is 
doomed  to  defeat. 

On  this  69th  anniversary  of  Cuban  In- 
dependence, we  in  the  United  States  join 
with  free  men  throughout  the  world  in 
expressing  our  faith  in  the  people  of 
Cube,  that  they  will  break  the  bonds  of 
totalitarianism  which  today  imprison 
them,  and  will  once  again  establish  with- 
in their  nation  a  government  dedicated 
to  liberty,  social  justice,  and  individual 
dignity. 

I  have  said  and  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  the 
proposition  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  wash  its  hands  of  the  agony 
of  the  Cuban  people  but  should  develop  a 
plan  of  action  to  overthrow  this  tyrant. 
Ours  is  a  Government  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  a  special  obligation  to  a  sister  peo- 
ple in  their  darkest  hour.  We  cannot  be 
content  to  say:  "Free  yourself  of  tyr- 
anny." We  must,  with  all  the  ingenuity 
and  resources  available  to  us,  give  leader- 
ship and  support  to  the  Cuban  liberation 
effort. 

This  is  our  duty  and  I  think  we  must 
not  seek  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20  of  each  year  citizens  of  the  United 
States  join  in  the  observance  of  Cuban 
Independence  Day  and  pay  tribute  to  a 
once  free  Cuba.  It  is  always  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  this  ob- 
servance and  to  express  my  profound 
hope  that  the  people  of  Cuba  will  once 
again  enjoy  the  freedom  which  they  ob- 
tained at  the  dawn  of  this  century. 

In  our  annual  observance  of  this  sig- 
nificant event  we  are  always  greatly 
saddened  by  the  realization  that  it  can- 
not be  appropriately  celebrated  by  those 
to  whom  it  means  the  most.  Unlike  the 
joyous  occasion  of  our  Nation's  inde- 
pendence celebration  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Cuban  Independence  Day  can  only 
be  a  proud  memory  recalled  by  citizens 
of  that  coimtry  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edies of  history  that  a  people  who  fought 
so  heroically  and  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  freedom  from  one  coimtry's  rule 
have  now  had  it  so  brutally  suppressed 
by  a  dictatorial  Communist  rule  which 
is  infinitely  more  tyrannical  suid  ruth- 
less. 

On  May  20,  1902,  the  fiag  of  an  inde- 
pendent Cuba  was  raised  over  that  na- 
tion for  the  first  time  and  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma  became  the  first  President  of  the 
newly  sovereign  Cuban  Republic.  This 
precious  independence  came  to  the  is- 
land nation  only  after  three-quarters  of 
a  centiuy  of  heroic  sacrifice  and  often 
bloody  struggle  against  Spanish  rule. 

Cuba  had  been  a  colony  of  Spain  since 
the  first  permanent  Spanish  settlements 
were  established  there  in  1515.  During 
that  period  the  Cuban  people  were  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  economic  exploi- 
tation and  were  ruled  with  a  tight  reign 
by  a  highly  centralized  government  com- 
posed of  appointed  provincial  officials. 


The  participation  of  native  Cubans  In 
their  government  was  minimal,  as  were 
their  other  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  fervent  desire  for  Independence 
swept  through  Cuba  in  the  19th  century 
and  their  struggle  for  independence  was 
marked  by  two  bloody  wars  and  counUess 
insurrections.  It  was  during  this  struggle 
that  the  deep  ties  of  friendship  between 
our  own  Nation  and  the  people  of  Cuba 
were  forged — fostered  in  large  part 
by  the  great  Cuban  national  hero,  Jos6 
Marti.  Known  as  the  Apostle  of  Cuban 
Independence,  Marti  fied  from  his  native 
country  after  the  10  Years'  War  and  for 
the  next  14  years  made  New  York  both 
his  home  and  the  headquarters  for  the 
revolutionary  movement.  During  this 
period  Marti  worked  diligently  to  unite 
Cuban  exiles  and  to  gain  support  among 
American  citizens. 

The  United  States  was  the  only  coun- 
try to  help  Cuba  gain  her  freedom  from 
Spain.  Emring  the  Spanish-American 
War  in  1898  the  island  of  Cuba  was  cap- 
tiu'ed  from  Spain  by  the  American  mili- 
tary, and  the  1899  Treaty  of  Paris  placed 
Cuba  in  the  trust  of  the  United  States. 
The  provisional  government  set  about  to 
rebuild  the  war-torn  country  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  many 
different  fields,  the  Cubans  were  able  to 
form  their  own  government  In  1902. 

After  the  Republic  was  declared,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  maintained 
strong  bonds  of  friendship  with  their 
Cuban  neighbors  and  the  two  Govern- 
ments enjoyed  both  friendly  relations 
and  mutually  beneficial  trade. 

In  1959,  however,  the  era  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence was  brought  to  an  end  as 
Fidel  Castro  took  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  tragic  results  of  his  rule  are 
known  only  too  well.  As  Csistro's  revolu- 
tionary government  gained  in  strength, 
the  hideous  violation  of  human  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Cuban  people  grew 
accordingly  and  the  Communist  machine 
in  that  country  has  increasingly  threat- 
ened the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  has  welcomed  to  its 
shores  all  those  who  have  been  able  to 
fiee  the  Cuba  which  Is  now  held  in  bond- 
age. Since  Fidel  Castro  seized  control  in 
1959,  more  than  410,000  Cubans  have 
emigrated  to  our  country.  Most  of  them 
have  arrived  on  the  daily  flights  that 
began  in  Decem.ber  1965. 

This  Communist  regime  has  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  freedom,  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  Cuban  people,  but  it 
has  not  destroyed  their  will  to  regain 
their  freedom.  Nor  has  It  destroyed  the 
friendship  for  the  Cuban  people  in  the 
United  States.  We  share  their  fervent 
hope  for  the  retxrni  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Cuban  nation. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller  >  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  tndividiials  and  as  a  nation. 

Of  the  11  longest  railway  timnels  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  has  three. 
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A  HARD  LOOK  AT  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  that  we — 
to  paraphrase  Mark  Twain— talk  a  lot 
about  the  environment  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

It  is  refreshing  and  stimulating  to  find 
someone  who  knows  both  how  to  talk 
about  the  environment  and  has  some 
basic  suggestions  on  how  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  since  his 
appointment.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has  demonstrated 
a  real  and  practical  grasp  of  the  many 
environmental  problems  we  face. 

A  clear  indication  of  his  grasp  of  these 
paramount  Issues  can  be  found  in  the 
remarks  he  prepared  for  the  Great  Is- 
sues Forum  of  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  last  April  22. 

Our  former  colleague  very  clearly  in- 
dicates two  basic  truths  about  environ- 
mental action.  It  will  require  much  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  all  concerned  and  It 
cannot  be  dictated  from  Washington  but 
must  come  from  citizens  across  the  land. 

Secretary  Morton's  remarks  follow : 

ExcxRPTS  Prom  Remarks  by  Secretart  of 

THB   INTXRIOR   ROOXftS   C.    B.    MOKTON 

In  today's  modern  dialogue  and  rhetoric, 
the  words  we  often  hear  are  "environment" 
and  "ecology."  We  hear  dlscuBBlon  of  the 
"enTlronmental  Impact"  of  varlouB  actlvltes. 
We  hear  the  word  "ecology"  used  In  many 
different  ways,  and  I  think  both  of  these 
words  have  many  different  meanings  in  the 
minds  of  different  people. 

Let's  ask  ourselves  "what  Is  the  environ- 
ment?" 

In  short.  It  Is  everything— everything  that 
was  here  before  man — plus  all  the  changes 
man  has  wrought,  both  directly  and  Indirect- 
ly. In  addition,  and  not  to  be  overloolted.  It 
must  Include  man  himself. 

We  bear  speeches  about  the  "enhancement 
of  the  environment,"  about  our  desire  to 
make  It  better.  And  again,  we  might  ask  our- 
selves "what  are  man's  goals  for  the  environ- 
ment?" 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  each  individual 
has  his  own  attitude  and  his  own  concept  of 
environmental  quality.  But  basically  and 
constructively,  we  are  searching  for  change, 
for  action  that  terminates  the  destruction  of 
values  of  this  earth  necessary  to  support  our 
life  systems  and  our  cultural  aspirations. 

Specifically,  we  are  searching  for  a  way  to 
eliminate  the  dstructlve  side  effects  of  man's 
activities.  For  example: 

1.  The  elimination  of  pollution  of  water 
and  air  from  the  consumption  of  energy 
and  chemical  reaction; 

2.  The  elimination  of  the  aesthetically  of- 
fensive, such  as  litter.  Junk  and  noise. 

We  are  searching,  but  perhaps  less  vigor- 
ously, for  the  elimination  of  waste,  for  a  way 
to  stretch  the  supply  of  our  finite  resources 
on  which  our  economic  and  life  systems  de- 
pend. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  larger  guar- 
anteed share  for  nature  in  the  scheme  of 
things  on  the  planet's  crust.  We  express  this 
In  a  desire  for  more  protected  v^demess, 
for  more  forests,  for  more  rivers,  for  more 
open  spaces,  for  more  habitat  for  wildlife 
and  marine  life. 

But  Americans  are  also  looking  for  ease 
»nd  comfort — for  more  automobiles,  air- 
planes, air  conditioners,   central  heat  and 
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central  power,  dally  newspapers,  paper  plates 
and  plastic  spoons.  We  are  loc^Ung  for  more 
suburban  peaoe,  for  secvulty  In  the  home  and 
On  the  street. 

Our  goals  for  s  b«althler  environment 
then,  are  cluttered  with  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations, the  fears  and  the  very  struggle  for 
existence  of  every  one  of  us.  We  are  caught 
between  our  personal  needs  and  desires  and 
the  necessity  of  a  healthy  environment.  Our 
world  win  not  sujrvlve  unless  we  start  to 
sacrifice  some  of  our  personal  desires. 

The  need  today  Is  for  a  realistic  natlooal 
commitment  for  a  healthier  environment — a 
national  commitment  not  merely  outlined  by 
our  federal  government,  but  a  national  com- 
mitment fostered  through  the  concern  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

President  Nlzon  outlined  our  national 
goals  last  year  In  his  special  message  to 
Congress  on  the  Environment.  In  that  speech 
he  said,  "•  •  'no  longer  Is  It  enough  to 
conserve  what  we  have,  we  must  also  restore 
what  we  have  lost.  We  have  to  go  beyond 
conservation  to  embrace  restoration." 

Our  challenge  then  Is  not  only  to  conserve, 
but  to  restore,  not  only  to  rebuild  or  re- 
habilitate, but  to  replace. 

To  build  a  national  oonunltmant,  however. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  directive  from 
Washington.  The  great  movements  of  this 
country  have  been  built  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans.  And,  this 
has  to  be  the  greatest  movement  of  all — It's 
a  matter  of  survival  for  aU  of  us  and  for 
future  generations. 

What  I'm  saying  to  you  Is  this:  It's  not 
enough  for  us  to  make  pronouncements  and 
I>as8  laws  and  penalize  poUuters  while  we 
throw  beer  cans  out  the  car  window,  while  we 
drop  our  own  sewage  Into  the  rivers,  while 
we  leave  our  camp  grounds  filled  with  litter, 
or  while  we  bum  our  leaves  and  our  traah  in 
our  own  b€ickyards. 

What  we  need  Is  a  national  individual  ef- 
fort— an  effort  that  will  go  hand-ln-hand 
with  government  creation  and  enforcement 
of  necessary  antl-poUutlon  measures. 

This  Is  the  2nd  Earth  Day  and  the  concern 
for  our  environment  has  g^own  from  a  few 
voices  not  many  years  ago  to  t^oustuids  of 
citizens.  But,  this  has  only  been  a  beginning 
and  during  the  next  year  we  miut  double  or 
triple  this  growing  army  of  concerned  citi- 
zens. As  yovmg  people,  you  are  part  of  that 
effort  and  should  be  congratulated  for  your 
past  leadership  and  involvement.  Tour  chal- 
lenge, however.  Is  to  do  tvrlce  as  much  this 
year  and  double  your  efforts  to  recruit  more 
young  people  Into  our  cause. 

Your  generation  has  given  us  new  Insight 
Into  what  It  means  to  be  human,  to  work 
together,  to  love  one  another.  Now  let's  har- 
ness all  that  love,  all  that  energy  and 
strength  and  enthusiasm  to  something  bigger 
than  ourselves — ^to  a  national  commitment  to 
a  cleaner  and  healthier  environment. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  the  decade  of  the 
70's,  together,  we  can  m&ke  great  progress 
toward  cleaner  air  and  cleaner  water.  Stand- 
ards have  been  and  are  being  set.  Though 
the  cost  will  be  substantial,  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  bear  It.  Much  of  this  Investment 
wiil  show  up  In  the  price  of  power,  goods 
and  services. 

I  believe  the  public  d«nand  for  clean  air 
and  water  Is  now  of  such  proportions  that  we 
wUl  be  willing  to  pay  for  It  as  long  as  we 
know  that  we  are  getting  results. 

The  very  nature  of  virater  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  demands  heavy  Involvement  by 
both  state  and  federal  levels  of  government. 
Obviously  there  will  have  to  be  vast  regula- 
tory programs.  But  no  matter  how  much  the 
government  responsibility,  there  must  be 
strong  motivation  on  the  part  of  citizens  and 
Industry.  Without  this,  there  Is  no  way  to 
achieve  even  reasonable  goals. 

And,  the  time  Is  now.  The  next  10  years 
are  critical.  I  am  optimistic  about  what  we 


can  do  to  clean  up  our  air  and  water  but, 
only  If  we  all  work  together. 

We  can  also  make  great  strides  In  Improv- 
ing n&ture's  sh&re  of  the  total  environment. 
I  am  thinking  specifically  of  wUdllfe  and 
marine  life  habitat — the  establishment  of 
wlldenxeae  areas,  of  set-asides  for  more  park 
areas,  of  increasing  our  forests,  and  of  keep- 
ing our  rivers  fiowlng  free  and  wild. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  certainly  some  tech- 
nology Is  Involved.  But  the  main  thing  is 
legislation  and  dollars.  Mostly,  It  Is  a  matter 
of  acquiring  land  or  setting  aside  land  al- 
ready In  public  hands  for  a  specific  purpose. 
It  Is  public  acceptance  of  land  use  planning, 
which  will  guarantee  a  blg^ger  share  of  the 
national  surface  for  nature  In  the  raw. 

Long-range  plans  and  disciplinary  guide- 
lines are  very  Important,  particularly  where 
large  watersheds  are  to  be  partially  reserved 
or  preserved. 

We  have  an  example  In  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  In  Florida.  Here  was  established 
a  beautiful  park  consisting  of  1,325,910  acres. 
Much  of  Its  wildlife  and  fauna,  however,  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  upstream  portions  of  the 
watershed  which  drain  into  the  park,  and 
which  are  not  in  public  hands.  The  values  of 
the  park  are  now  threatened,  because  there 
was  no  plan  to  control  or  manage  the  water- 
shed upstream  of  the  park. 

Now  we  are  In  the  process  of  solving  this 
problem.  But  rest  assured  it  would  have  been 
far  less  costly  to  have  acted  with  foresight 
a  few  years  ago. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a  firm  position 
for  funding  of  the  Land  and  Water  Oonser- 
vatlon  Fund,  at  an  annual  rate  of  (300  mil- 
lion. This  fund  supplies  a  large  share  of  the 
money  for  both  state  and  federal  land  acqui- 
sition. I  am  convinced  that  the  time  U 
right  for  an  even  greater  allocation  of  our 
resources,  and  during  the  next  decade,  I  am 
confident  that  there  wUl  be  a  constantly  In- 
creased allocation  of  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Prognuns  which  are  designed  to  conserve 
and  preserve  natural  areas  mtist  have  their 
origins  in  government.  But  again,  without 
high  level  citizen  support  we  are  not  likely 
to  achieve  anywhere  near  the  goals  that  we 
ought  to  set  for  ourselves. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  p>rogress  we  will 
make  in  the  next  decade — in  preserving  our 
natural  areas. 

There  are  some  other  things  that  I  feel  are 
essential  for  us  to  accomplish  as  a  civiliza- 
tion for  which  I  do  not  share  this  sama 
degree  of  optimism. 

I  don't  believe  as  a  people  we  have  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  protect  the  aesthetic  values  at 
our  envlrorunent.  Short  term  economic  desire 
has  constantly  overridden  otir  patience  and 
willingness  to  take  the  time  and  pay  the 
price  for  beauty  In  the  cotintryslde  and  high 
standards  of  aesthetic  valiies  In  design  and 
construction. 

I  have  observed  this  trend  In  the  con- 
struction of  government  buildings.  In  the 
construction  and  design  of  homes.  In  the 
construction  and  deelg:n  of  libraries  and 
university  buildings,  or  our  highways,  air- 
ports, transmission  lines,  and  all  the  rest. 
As  a  nation  we  are  not  beauty-conscious. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  real  substantive 
beneficial  environmental  impact  in  the  area 
of  aesthetics,  I  dont  believe  we  should  look 
primarily  to  govenmient  for  leadership.  For 
help,  yes.  But  not  for  the  genesis  of  those 
programs  that  will  have  major  Impact. 

Here  we  must  look  to  the  cultural  leader- 
ship of  otir  society — ^to  civic  groups,  to  uni- 
versities, and  to  the  professions. 

tTgllnees  shotild  be  a  challenge  to  us  all. 
Beauty  Is  a  revirard  worth  arduous  struggle. 

For  me.  another  area  of  deep  concern  U 
In  the  elimination  of  waste.  Re-use  and  re- 
cycling of  many  materials  can  have  a  mtiltl- 
ple  and  long  term  beneficial  effect,  and  can 
greatly  extend  the  life  In  our  finite  resources. 

Moet  of  our  past  effort  has  been  limited  by 
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our  unwillingness  to  pay  the  price  or  meet 
the  cost  ol  re-cycUng.  It  Is  not  econctnlcal 
and  therefore  we  defer  the  development  of 
the  technology  and  management  systenia  re- 
quired until  that  future  day  when  there 
will  be  no  alternative. 

I  am  unwilling  to  accept  this  concept.  As 
a  nation,  we  are  burying  ourselves  l)i  our 
own  JtinJc  and  at  the  same  time  using  u  p  our 
natural  resources  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Department  cf  the 
Interior  has  Initiated  Intensive  study  on  the 
elimination  of  waste  ajid  the  re-cycli  ig  of 
materials.  And.  we  are  by  far  not  the  only 
ones  engaged  In  this  effort.  However.  I  bdleve 
too  little  has  been  done  and  we  have  tc  look 
at  this  problem  with  much  more  nal  lonal 
concern  and  commitment. 

The  big  natural  resource  management 
problem  that  faces  our  civilization  l]i  my 
time  and  your  time  is  the  matter  of  ei  ergy. 
Today  we  are  on  an  escalating  spiral  1 1  the 
use  of  energy.  This  use  Is  going  up  dally  on 
a  per  capita  basis  and.  of  course,  is  ;olnc 
up  tremendoxisly  on  a  national  basis. 

The  sources  of  the  energy  we  are  prea  sntly 
using  are  limited.  We  are  leaning  heavl  ly  on 
the  convenience  fuels,  such  as  oil  anci  gas. 
We  no  longer  can  consider  ourselves  self- 
BufOclent  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned. 

This  means  that  we  have  to  look  closely 
at  our  uses  for  energy  and  at  our  sources 
for  fuels.  In  the  offing  is  the  breeder  rei  ,ctor, 
which  may  be  a  great  boon  to  the  ver  last 
years  of  this  century  and  early  in  the  next. 
We  must  look  toward  the  technology  for  the 
use  of  solar  energy.  We  must  look  toward 
sn  easier  way  to  extract  and  a  more  con- 
venient way  to  use  the  vast  resources  o)  coal 
with  which  we  are  blessed. 

Here  I  believe  we  have  to  depend  on  gov- 
ernment for  leadership,  for  initiative,  and 
for  control.  This  does  not  mean  thai  the 
private  sector  will  not  be  the  Innovate  rs  of 
the  new  technology,  for  they  will.  This  does 
not  mean  that  industry  In  any  way  will  be 
dealt  out  of  the  energy  field,  but  It  does 
mean  that  government  has  a  responsll  )lllty 
to  work  with  Industry  and  with  the  scle  ntlst 
and  with  the  planner  to  assure  successive 
generations  adequate  energry.  It  meanj  our 
government  must  develop  a  national  energy 
policy  which  will  take  Into  account  ou"  fu- 
ture needs  not  Just  our  day-to-day  nee  as. 

There  already  Is  a  bold  proposal  whlcl ;  can 
be  a  great  step  toward  focusing  in  our  iwlu- 
tions  to  the  problems  of  our  environment. 
The  President  has  laid  before  the  Congress 
a  plan  to  reorganize  the  government/con- 
solldating  seven  of  our  present  departments 
Into  four. 

One  of  these  will  be  the  Department  of 
Nattiral  Resources,  which  will  bring  together 
the  now  many-structured  components  of'gov- 
ernment  which  are  now  dealing  wlthj  the 
sophisticated  and  complicated  problen|s  of 
natural  resources  and  energy  requlremfcnts. 
The  new  Department  of  Natural  Reso|irces 
will  have  a  scientific  competence  for  thai  ter- 
restrial and  marine  science  In  such  a  way 
that  we  can  project  forward  through  1  this 
century  and  Into  the  nert  plans  and  (pro- 
grams for  the  mineral  and  energy  develop- 
ments required,  as  well  as  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  extension  of  life  of  our  finlt 
sources. 

This  plan  of  reorganization  has  Its 
in   studies  that   were  made  in   1937  bj 
Brownlow  Commission,  updated  again  b^ 
Hoover  Commission,  and  now  in  recent 

re-evaluated    and    re-studied    by    the 

Council  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  mord  Im- 
portant for  ua  at  hand  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  reorganization  if  we  are  t^  re- 
store our  environment  from  the  damage  we 
have  done  through  the  years  of  exclte<|  de- 
velopment In  this  nation:  If  we  are  to  'pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  and  character  of  our 
countryside,  guaranteeing  a  true  com{)ata- 
blllty  for  man  and  the  rest  of  nature;  tf  we 
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are,  in  short,  to  provide  a  priority  for  the 
environment  equal  to  the  other  elements  In 
our  civilization,  such  as  the  economy  and 
our  national  security,  we  must  take  a  bold 
step  and  organize  ourselves  to  do  the  Job. 

There  was  a  day  when  men  took  their 
hammer  and  saw  and  helped  their  neighbors 
build  the  school.  Today  we  all  better  take  our 
talents  and  our  time  to  rebuild  and  rehabili- 
tate our  environment. 

Your  generation — the  most  educated,  tal- 
ented, and  gifted  generation  this  nation  has 
ever  seen — can  lead  the  way.  You  have  the 
most  to  offer  and  the  most  to  gain.  Together 
we  must  commit  ourselves  to  change.  It  will 
take  your  entire  lifetime  and  billions  of 
dollars,  but  it  will  be  worth  every  minute 
and  every  dollar.  For  all  of  us,  our  national 
commitment  as  we  lead  our  dally  lives,  must 
be  to  make  every  day — Earth  Day. 


AUTHORIZING  OVERTIME  PAY  FOR 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  POLICE 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hog  an)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  will 
authorize  full  payment  for  all  overtime 
incurred  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
policemen  in  April  and  May  of  this  year 
as  a  result  of  the  May  Day  demonstra- 
tions in  our  city. 

The  District  of  Columbia  law  current- 
ly prohibits  any  policeman  from  earn- 
ing more  in  any  2 -week  pay  period  than 
the  base  pay  of  an  assistant  chief.  Many 
of  the  policemen,  working  14-  to  16-hour 
shifts  during  the  recent  disturbances, 
earned  their  limited  amount  and  were 
required  to  contribute  numerous  hours 
of  duty. 

My  bill  would  retroa-ctively  compen- 
sate these  men  for  any  overtime  pay  they 
were  required  to  forfeit  under  the  law 
for  duty  performed  since  April  1.  1971, 
and  would  authorize  full  compensation 
for  overtime  during  future  periods  of 
civil  disturbance  or  natural  disaster. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  during  this  pe- 
riod tiie  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
did  an  outstanding  Job  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  AH  of  us  in  this 
city  and  in  this  coimtry  owe  these  police 
officers,  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
into  the  night,  a  tremendous  vote  of 
thanks.  Their  endurance  and  stamina 
were  tested  every  day  during  this  period 
of  demonstrations  and  it  would  be  gross- 
ly unfair  not  to  provide  them  lust  pay- 
ment for  their  superhuman  efforts. 

If  we  expect  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  to  safeguard  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
during  mass  demonstrations,  we  should 
assure  these  men  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  their  efforts. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  will  act 
with  dispatch  on  this  measure. 


THE  TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 


tees on  Public  Works  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  today  are  hearing  testimony 
on  fiscal  1972  appropriations  for  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  on  the  Delaware 
River. 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  the  sur- 
rounding Delaware  Water  Gap  NationaJ 
Recreation  Area  make  up  a  72,000-acre 
Federal  project  to  provide  water  supply, 
flood  protection,  power  generation  and 
recreation  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
area.  The  project  directly  affects  con- 
gressional districts  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York. 

For  several  months.  Congressmen  Jo- 
seph McDade  of  Pennsylvania;  John  G. 
Dow,  of  New  York;  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr..  of  New  Jersey;  and  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  effort  to  gather 
factual  information  about  the  Tocks  Is- 
land project  from  all  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  have  some  re- 
sponsibility for  its  development  or  in- 
terest in  its  ultimate  success. 

The  purposes  of  this  information  gath- 
ering effort  were  to  provide  the  news 
media  and  the  general  public  with  the 
best  available  information  about  the 
many  aspects  of  this  large  and  complex 
project. 

Because  the  project  has  evoked  some 
controversy,  and  because  many  of  our 
colleagues  are  receiving  inquiries  about 
the  project,  I  include  tliis  ll-part  series 
of  information  reports  on  Tocks  Island 
E>am  in  the  Record,  along  with  those 
tables  which  are  suitable  for  printing  in 
the  Record  : 

Intormation  Reports  on  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  (April-Mat,  1971) 
key  to  acenct  responses 

Corps :  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Int:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  in- 
cluding National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  etc. 

OMB :  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

PPC:  Federal  Power  Commission. 

DRBC:  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

TIRAC:  Tocks  Island  Regional  Advisory 
CouncU  (Representing  Local  Government  in- 
terests In  the  Tocks  project.) 

Add:  Supplemental  Information  developed 
by  the  sponsoring  Congressional  offices.  In- 
cluding discussion  during  two  Inter-Agency 
Conferences  on  Tocks  Island  March  1,  1971 
and  April  6,  1971. 

PART    1 GEOLOGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

"Deslg;n  of  a  dam  for  the  (subsurface)  con- 
ditions that  exist  In  the  vicinity  of  Tocks  Is- 
land is  well  within  the  capability  of  present 
technology,"  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neeors  has  advised  four  Oongressmen  repre- 
sentliig  the  Tri -State  atte  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  and  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area. 

The  Corps'  appraisal  of  subsurface  condi- 
tions Influencing  selection  of  the  dam  site 
and  Its  reaction  to  questions  about  the  proj- 
ect area's  susceptibility  to  earthquakes  are 
contained  In  this  first  of  a  series  of  Informa- 
tion Reports  on  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  Issued 
Jointly  by  Congressmen  John  G.  Dow  of  N.Y., 
Joseph  McDade  and  Fred  B.  Rooney,  both 
of  Pa.,  and  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  of  N.J. 

This,  and  each  succeeding  report,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  questions  submitted  by 
the  Congressmen  for  response  by  the  various 
government  agencies  which  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  the  planning,  development  or  op- 
eration of  the  projects. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  actual  site  selec- 
tion procedures  foUowed  In  locating  the 
Tocks  dam  site,  the  Corps  reported  that  it 
has  taken   special   precautions  to  design  a 
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tlani  "that  Is  safe  for  an  earthquake  condi- 
tion that  Is  extremely  remote." 

The  four  Congressmen  supplemented  the 
Corps'  responses  to  the  questions  dealing 
with  earthquake  potential  of  the  region  with 
a  listing  of  actual  tremors  recorded  in  East- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  since  the 
1800s  and  a  summary  of  the  Mercalll  Scale 
for  measuring  earthquake  intensity. 

1.  Precisely  where  will  the  dam  be  con- 
structed, and  what  tests  have  been  made  to 
select  this  site,  and  what  are  the  results  of 
those  tests? 

Corps:  The  dam  will  be  constructed  with 
the  centerllne  100  feet  downstream  of  the 
lower  end  of  Tocks  Island.  Investigations 
made  in  selecting  this  site  included  field 
reconnaissance  and  topographic  study,  geo- 
physical surveys,  extensive  borings  and  labo- 
ratory tests  of  soil  samples. 

A  3,000-foot  reach  between  Tocks  Island 
and  Labar  Island  was  selected  for  detailed 
study.  Extensive  drilling  and  testing  was 
concentrated  in  this  area  to  determine  the 
precise  location  where  foundation  conditions 
were  best.  At  the  selected  location,  the  silt 
and  clay  portion  of  the  foundation  is  more 
favorably  situated  than  at  any  other  loca- 
tion within  the  reach.  On  this  basis,  the  site 
was  selected  as  most  favorable  for  the  dam. 

2.  Concerns  have  been  expressed  that  the 
entire  vicinity  of  Tocks  Island  has  subsur- 
face conditions  which  are  not  appropriate 
far^constructlon  of  a  dam.  What  conditions 
do  exist,  and  how  do  they  compare  with  the 
sites  of  other  existing  dams  of  substantial 
size? 

Corps:  Design  of  a  dam  for  the  conditions 
that  exist  In  the  vicinity  of  Tocks  Island  is 
well  within  the  capability  of  present  tech- 
nology. The  bedrock  surface  across  the  valley 
reaches  a  depth  in  excess  of  200  feet  below 
the  present  ground.  The  deepest  part  of  the 
valley  Is  filled  with  sand  and  gravel  mate- 
rials derived  from  melting  glaciers.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  materials  are  varying  thick- 
nesses of  silt,  clay,  and  rock  flour,  resulting 
from  deposition  Into  glacial  lakes,  ponds,  and 
pools.  These  finer  grained  glacial  deposits 
range  In  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  as 
much  as  150  feet.  The  strength  of  these  finer 
grained  materials  is  lower  than  the  strength 
of  sand  and  gravel  material  and  cannot  be 
as  accurately  determined.  One  of  the  spe- 
cific factors  in  selection  of  the  exact  site  of 
the  dam  was  where  the  accumulation  of  the 
finer  grained  deposits  was  minimum  in  order 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  these  finer  grained 
materials  on  the  design. 

Tocks  Islsmd  Dam,  in  comparison  with 
other  dams.  Is  of  moderate  height,  being 
160  feet  from  streambed  to  top  of  dam.  Foun- 
dation conditions  at  Tocks  Island  are  not 
unique,  in  general,  though  all  damsltes  are 
unique  In  detail.  Several  dams  have  been 
built  on  deep  silt  and  clay  foundations. 
Terzaghl  Dam  in  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
was  built  on  a  foundation  where  the  geo- 
logical origin  Is  similar  to  that  at  Tocks 
Island.  Terzaghl  Dam  is  a  200-foot  high 
earth  and  rock-fill  dam  which  was  completed 
In  I960. 

S.  Do  subsurface  conditions  poee  any  haz- 
ard whatever  regarding  construction  of  this 
dam? 

Corps:  No,  not  when  all  factors  are  jMop- 
erty  considered  in  the  design.  The  design  in- 
cludes full  evaluation  of  specific  subsurface 
oonditlons  at  the  alte  and  includes  removal 
and  replacement  of  portions  of  the  founda- 
tion material  to  assure  a  completely  safe 
«ructure.  The  design  has  been  guided,  re- 
Tt^swed,  and  approved  by  an  expert  Board  of 
oonsultants  consisting  of  Dr.  Arthur  Cas- 
*P*nde,  who  has  worldwide  eminence  in  the 
Md  of  earth  and  rock-fill  dam  engineer- 
lag;  Mr.  Francis  Sllchter,  worldwide  con- 
"iltant  In  dam  design  supported  by  many 
J*«exp«rience  In  the  field;  and  Dr.  Shaller 
Kmibrlck,  Gecrtoglst,  Cornell  University,  who 


has  many  years  experience  in  geological  en- 
gineering for  dam  design  and  who  has  spe- 
cific experience  with  the  type  of  foundation 
conditions  present  at   this  site. 

4.  Still  other  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  potential  for  earth- 
quake damage  to  an  earth-fill  dam  of  this 
kind  and  size.  Although  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley is  not  commonly  identified  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  as  being  earthquake  prone,  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Indicates  that  a  mod- 
erate number  of  significant  earthquakes 
have  occurred  In  this  region  In  this  century. 
What  hazards  do  earthquakes  pose  for  this 
dam  in  this  location?  How  do  these  hazards 
compare  with  earthquake  frequencies  and 
dam  Integrity  during  earthquakes  in  other 
areas  where  similar  dams  exist? 

Corps:  The  location  of  Tocks  Island  Dam 
is  In  Seismic  Damage  Zone  1,  as  shown  on 
the  seismic  risk  map  recently  developed  by 
Environmental  Science  Service  Administra- 
tion and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  This 
map  is  used  as  a  guide  for  the  determination 
of  earthquake  loading  in  the  structural  de- 
sign of  hydraulic  structures.  The  scale  goes 
from  Zone  0  (no  damage)  to  Zone  3  (major 
damage) .  The  map  is  a  revised  edition  of  an 
earlier  one,  which  was  included  in  the  Uni- 
form BtUldlng  Code,  International  Confer- 
ence of  Building  Officials,  1961.  Zone  1  is 
described  as  "minor  damage;  distant  earth- 
quake may  cause  damage  to  structures  with 
fundamental  periods  greater  than  1.0  sec- 
onds; corresponds  to  mtensltles  V  and  VI  of 
the  Modified  Mercalll  intensity  scale  of  1931." 
The  assignment  of  Zone  1  to  the  Tocks  Is- 
land area  is  based  on  records  of  compara- 
tively recent  earthquake  shocks  occurring 
throughout  North  America.  The  incidence  of 
earthquake  generated  hazards,  such  as  em- 
bankment damage,  subsidence,  landsUdes 
In  the  structural  and  reservoir  areas  (with 
possible  generation  of  destructive  waves 
in  the  lake) ,  and  loss  of  reservoir  water  mto 
subterranean  fissures  is  considered  to  be 
minimal  based  on  past  history  of  a  real 
seismic  activity  and  probability  of  occur- 
rence during  the  life  of  the  project.  However. 
the  design  of  the  dam  is  based  on  much 
more  severe  earthquake  effects  than  would 
normally  be  used  for  a  structure  in  Zone 
1.  Since  the  behavior  of  the  silt  and  clay 
foundation  to  earthquake  loadings  could 
not  be  determined  with  oomplete  assurance, 
severe  assumptions  were  made  regarding  the 
sou  behavior  and  the  dam  designed  to  pro- 
vide safety  for  these  conditions. 

In  the  areas  of  higher  seismic  risk  (Zones  2 
and  3)  Corps  of  Engineers  minimum  criteria 
for  steel  and  concrete  structures  is  to  de- 
sign to  withstand  minimum  earthquake  ac- 
celerations of  O.lOg.  Earth  and  rockfill  dam 
criteria  is  to  withstand  accelerations  of  O.lOg 
and  0.15g  In  Zones  2  and  3  respectively. 
Terzaghl  Dam  is  probably  in  Zone  2  (avail- 
able risk  maps  do  not  go  outside  U.S.).  The 
design  condition  for  Terzaghl  Is  unknown. 

5.  Have  any  earthquake  hazards  been 
called  to  the  Corps'  attention  by  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  private  groups  or  indi- 
viduals with  regard  to  this  project?  If  so, 
what  were  those  sources  and  their  estimates 
of  the  hEusards? 

Corps:  The  emphasis  on  design  for  the 
earthquake  condition  resulted  from  an  eval- 
uation by  design  personnel  that  the  normal 
approach  was  not  sufficiently  conservative 
for  the  site  conditions.  Thus  the  design  pro- 
vides a  structure  that  is  safe  for  an  earth- 
quake condition  that  Is  extremely  remote.  No 
earthquake  hazards  have  been  called  to  the 
Corps'  attention  by  public  or  private  parties 
except  the  effect  of  reservoir  loading  by 
Lamont-Doherty  Laboratories,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. This  was  in  the  interest  of  pure 
scientific  and  engineering  research. 

Add:  In  the  Interest  of  securing  all  avaU- 
able  Information  regarding  the  frequency  of 


earthquakes  In  the  Delaware  Basin,  addi- 
tional Information  was  solicited  from  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
response  cited  two  publications.  Earthquake 
HUtory  of  the  U.S.,  and  Seismic  Risk  Studies 
in  the  U.S.  A  map  (p.  vl)  in  the  former  lo- 
cates several  earthquake  epicenters  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Delaware  River.  A  listing  of 
sjjeclfic  shocks  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersjsy  is  attached  as  Page  8  of  this  re- 
port. Several  of  these  are  Identified  by  In- 
tensity on  the  Mercalll  Scale  which  is  de- 
scribed on  Page  9  of  thU  report.  The  most 
severe  shock  recorded  in  the  Delaware  River 
region  was  one  of  intensity  VII  on  the  Mer- 
calll scale,  that  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  accord- 
ing to  these  publications. 

6.  In  making  Its  selection  of  the  dam  site, 
and  in  considering  the  region's  potential  for 
earthquake  damage,  what  sources  of  infor- 
mation, advice  or  expertise  did  the  Corps 
utUlze  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation, advice,  or  expertise? 

Corps:  Comments  on  earthquake  potential 
were  solicited  from  State  Geologists  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  and  they,  in  turn, 
advised  of  the  following  publications  and 
references : 

a.  Memoirs  of  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Vol.  2,  1871-1878. 

b.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

c.  Monthly  Weather  Review  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

d.  Quarterly  Selsmologlcal  Report  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

e.  Annual  Publication  U.S.  Earthquakes, 
1926-56,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

f.  List  of  Earthquakes  felt  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol.  12,  No.  11,  Publication,  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs. 

7.  In  the  event  of  some  emergency  when 
the  reservoir  Is  filled  to  Its  anticipated  nor- 
mal high  level,  how  quickly  could  drawdown 
to  one-half  level,  for  example,  be  accom- 
pUshed?  I  am  thinking  now  In  terms  of  a 
fault  as  did  occur  In  the  City  of  Bethle- 
hem's Penn  Forest  Dam,  also  an  earth-fill 
dam,  a  decade  ago. 

Corps:  With  the  reservoir  at  normal  pool 
elevation  of  410,  the  pool  could  be  lowered 
to  the  spillway  crest  elevation  of  392  In  less 
than  one  day.  The  pool  could  be  lowered  from 
392  to  352,  which  is  about  one-half  full  In 
terms  of  depth  of  water  at  the  damsite,  in 
an  additional  three  days.  The  above  draw- 
down rates  assume  a  river  Inflow  of  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  release,  of  water 
to  a  maximum  capability  without  concern 
for  downstream  flooding. 

The  difficulty  at  Penn  Forest  Dam  was  not 
due  to  a  fault  but  rather  to  improperly 
treated  vertical  joints  in  the  sandstone 
foundation.  There  is  no  similarity  between 
that  condition  and  the  foundation  condi- 
tions at  Tocks  Island. 

Recorded  earthquakes — Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey 

(Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.)  (Roman 
Numerals  indicate  Intensity  on  MercaUl 
Scale.) 

1800 — Mar.  17  and  Nov.  29:  Severe  shocks 
at  Philadelphia. 

1840 — Nov.  11  and  14:  Severe  at  Philadel- 
phia, great  and  unusual  swell  on  Delaware 
River. 

1877 — Sept.  10:  Delaware  Valley.  Felt  from 
Trenton  to  Philadelphia,  over  20  mile  area 
with  center  near  Burlington,  N.J. 

1879 — Mar.  25:  Delaware  River  below 
Phlla.,  felt  from  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Salem,  NJ., 
30  miles.  Strongest  east  of  river. 

1884 — May  31:  Strong  shock  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  dishes  broken.  (V.) 

1889 — Mar.  8:  Pa.,  felt  at  Harrisburg,  Read- 
ing, York,  Phlla.,  other  points.  lO-second 
duration. 

1895— Sept.    1:     Pelt    Virginia    to    Maine. 
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centered  in  Hunterdon  Co.,  NJ.,  nea»  High 
Bridge  where  buildings  rocked,  articles  fell 
from  shelves.  Not  reported  in  Pa. 
Easton.  (VI.) 

1908 — May  31:    Extremely   local  sh^ 
AUentown,    Pa.,    toppled   chimneys, 
panled  by  sound  like  an  explosion  or 
heavy  object.   Possibly   caused   by   re 
In  subterranean  limestone  cavern.  (1 

1921 — Jan.  26:  Moorestown  and  Rl^erton, 
N.J.,  rumbling.  (V.) 

1933 — Jan.  24:  Sharply  felt  shock  atj Tren- 
ton. N.J. 

1938 — Aug.  22:  Central  N.J.,  western  torner 
of  Monmouth  Co.  Also  felt  S.E.  Pa[  Four 
smaller  shocks  on  23rd  &  1  on  27th. 

1954 — Feb.  21:  Local  shock  caused  lexten- 
Blve  damage  (hundreds  of  homes)  in  fi|-block 
area  of  Wllkes-Barre,  streets  and  sldfewalks 
cracked,  gas  &  water  mains  broken.  Dtunage 
estimated  at  $1  million.  (VII.)  f 

1954 — Feb.  23:  Local  shock  at  wlUces- 
Barre,  slmliar  effects.  (VI.)  ] 

1957 — Mar.  23:  W.  central  N.J.  Nu^ierous 
reports  of  slight  damage  in  Lebanont-Ham- 
den-Long  Island  Valley  communltlesJ  (VI.) 

1961— Sept.  14:  Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.,|bulld- 
ings  shook,  objects  rattled  at  Bethlehetn,  Al- 
lentown,  Coplay.  Oatasauqua  and  feller- 
town.  (V.)  1 

1961— Sept.  27:  Pa.-N.J.  border,  Bristol, 
Philadelphia,  Bordentown,  Trenton,    j 

1969 — Pour-month  period.  42  earthouakes 
recorded  at  Ogdensburg,  N.J.  j 

Earthquake  Intensity  as  Registered  on 
Modified  Mercalll  Intensity  ( Damage)!  Scale 
of  1931  (Abridged)  : 

I.  Not  felt  except  by  a  very  few  i  under 
especially  favorable  clrcximstances.  (I  Ros- 
si-Porel  Scale.)  ' 

II.  Pelt  only  by  a  few  persons  at  r^,  es- 
pecially on  uppwr  floors  of  buildings^  Deli- 
cately suspended  objects  may  swing.]  (I  to 
n  Roesi-Porel  Scale.)  ' 

ni.  Pelt  quite  noticeably  indoors. |  espe- 
cially on  upper  floors  of  buildings,  buti  many 
people  do  not  recognize  it  as  an  earthjquake. 
Standing  motorcars  may  rock  slightly.  [Vibra- 
tion like  passing  of  truck.  Duratlodl  esti- 
mated,  (ta  Roeal-Forel  Scale.)  ! 

rv.  During  the  day  felt  Indoors  by  many, 
outdoors  by  few.  At  night  some  awa|kened. 
Dishes,  windows,  doors  distwbed;  wall^  make 
creaking  sound.  Sensation  like  heavyt  truck 
striking  building.  Standing  motorcaiB  rock 
noticeably.   (IV  to  V  Rossl-Porel  Scaje.) 

V.  Felt  by  nearly  everyone,  many  |  awak- 
ened. Some  dishes,  windows,  etc.,  l^roken; 
a  few  instances  of  cracked  plaster;  utistable 
objects  overturned.  Disturbance  of  trees, 
poles,  and  other  tall  objects  sometimes  no- 
ticed. Pendulum  clocks  may  stop.  (V  to  VI 
Rossi-Forel  Scale.) 

VI.  Felt  by  all,  many  frightened  atid  run 
outdoors.  Some  heavy  furniture  moived;  a 
few  Instances  of  fallen  plaster  or  damaged 
chimneys.  Damage  slight.  (VI  to  VII  Rossi - 
Forel  Scale.) 

VII.  Everybody  runs  outdoors.  Damage 
negligible  In  buildings  of  good  design  and 
construction;  sllglit  to  moderate  la  well- 
built  ordinary  structures;  considerable  In 
poorly  built  or  badly  designed  structures; 
some  chimneys  broken.  Noticed  by  persons 
driving  motorcars.   (Vm  Rossl-Forel  Scale.) 

vm.  Damage  dlght  In  specially  designed 
structures;  considerable  in  ordinary  sub- 
stantial buildings  with  partial  collapo^;  great 
In  poorly  biillt  structures.  Panel  walls 
thrown  out  of  frame  structures.  Fall  of  chim- 
neys, factory  stacks,  columns,  monuments. 
walls.  Heavy  furniture  overturned.  Safid  and 
mud  ejected  In  small  amounts  .  .  ^  (Vm 
to  rx  Rossi-Forel  Scale.)  [ 

IX.  Damage  considerable  in.  specially  de- 
signed structures:  well-designed  frame 
structures  thrown  out  of  plumb,  gteat  In 
substantial  buildings,  with  partial  cpllapse. 


Buildings  shifted  off  foundations 
Rossi-Forel  Scale.) 


(IX 


X,  XI.  Damage  Increasing  in  each  cate- 
gory to  total  in  xn. 

PART     2 — HISTORICAl,    FEATURES 

Plans  to  relocate  and  preserve  thirty-one 
historically  algnlflcant  structures  which  oth- 
erwise would  be  Inundated  by  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Reservoir  have  been  reported  to  the 
four  Ctongressmen  representing  the  Tri-state 
site  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Delaware 
River  Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

The  National  Park  Service  cited  plans  to 
relocate  the  structures  to  at  least  six  sites 
including  a  restored  village,  an  early  farm 
cooxiplex,  a  community  grouping  and  an  in- 
terpretive motor  trail. 

Both  the  Park  Service,  through  responses 
provided  by  the  Depcirtment  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  dis- 
cussed their  efforts  to  Identify  and  protect 
hlstorloal  features  in  the  project  area  in  this 
second  in  a  series  of  Information  RepcMts  on 
Tocks  Island  Dam  Issued  JolnUy  by  Oongrees- 
Tna.T»  John  G.  Dow  of  N.Y.,  Joseph  McDade 
and  Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pa.,  and  Prank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  N.J. 

Each  of  the  Information  Reports  consists 
of  a  series  of  questions  submitted  to  respon- 
sible government  agencies  by  the  Congress- 
men coupled  with  the  answers  supplied  by 
those  agencies. 

In  addition  to  identifying  a  number  of  his- 
torioally  significant  structures,  today's  re- 
port includes  information  about  excavatloo 
In  search  of  Indian  burial  grounds  and  plans 
for  the  relocation  of  several  thousand  graves 
to  cemeteries  outside  the  project  area. 

1.  What  significant  historical  structures, 
sites,  facilities  or  other  features  He  within 
the  project  area?  And  what  is  their  sig- 
nlflcanoe? 

Int:  A  careful  study  of  historical  struc- 
tures and  cultural  remains  in  the  project 
area  was  made  by  Historical  Architect  Nor- 
man Souder,  working  with  the  park  staff. 
All  structures  within  the  authorized  t)ound- 
artes  were  surveyed,  with  almost  200  re- 
ceiving special  consideration.  Pew  of  the 
structures  make  claim  to  national  sig- 
nificance, but  a  number  played  important 
local  roles  In  our  early  wars  and  sheltered 
ftunous  personalities.  Most  are  of  impor- 
tanoe.  however,  because  they  exemplify  evolu- 
tion of  architectural  styles  from  the  ITth 
century,  identify  patterns  of  settletnent,  are 
associated  with  early  mills  and  manufac- 
turers, define  trends  in  local  commerce  and 
trade,  and  trace  development  of  the  resort 
industry  that  is  still  of  such  great  Import- 
ance to  the  region. 

Corps:  The  historical  featiires  lying  with- 
in the  reservoir  and  park  areas  of  Tocks  Is- 
land Include  private  dwellings  of  architec- 
tural significance;  the  Van  Campen  Inn  of 
National  significance  since  a  revolutionary 
general  stayed  there;  the  Old  Copper  Mine 
dating  back  to  pre-revolutlonary  days 
worked  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers;  Old 
Mine  Road  over  which  the  copper  ore  was 
hauled  to  the  processing  plant  in  New  York; 
several  old  cemeteries  with  some  graves  dat- 
ing back  to  late  1700  and  early  1800;  the 
grave  of  General  Rosecrans;  site  of  Indian 
villages  and  some  burials  as  evidenced  dur- 
ing archaeological  excavations  to  date. 

PPC:  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
not  received  an  application  to  license  the 
pumped  storage  aspect  of  the  overall  project; 
consequently,  its  impact  on  historic  fea- 
tures Is  not  known.  FPC  Order  384  requires 
the  applicant  to  submit  with  his  application 
a  description  of  historical  and  archeological 
properties  listed  in  the  National  Register. 
FPC  Order  414  issued  on  November  27,  1970, 
entitled  "Protection  and  Enhancement  of 
Natural,  Historic,  and  Scenic  Values  in  De- 
sign, Location,  Construction,  and  Operation 
of  Project  Works,"  promulgates  policies 
which  would  apply  to  any  potential  licensee 
of  a  ptmiped  storage  facility. 


2.  What  significant  hUtorical  structures, 
sites,  facilities  or  other  features  will  be  per- 
manently lost  as  the  result  of  development 
of  the  dam  and  reservoir  and  other  features 
of  the  public  works  and  parks  projects? 

Int:  The  majority  of  Important  historical 
structures  are  not  threatened  by  flooding  or 
other  park  developments  and  may  be  re- 
tained in  place,  but  a  number  are  located 
on  lands  to  be  Inundated  or  on  lands  sub- 
ject to  periodic  flooding.  These  Include  struc- 
tures such  as  the  Isaac  Van  Campen  Inn  and 
barn,  braham  Van  Campen  house.  Van  Cam- 
pen  farmhouse,  Ennls  house,  Westbrook-Bell 
house,  St.  Johns  Episcopal  Church,  Zion 
Church,  Bushkill  Mill  and  other  structxires 
of  lesser  importance.  Of  these  others,  the 
Hull  house  and  dependencies,  Westbrook- 
Bell  house  and  Ennis  house  are  scheduled  to 
be  protected  in  place  through  diking.  Some 
will  be  preserved  through  relocation  to 
higher  groimd.  In  instances  where  superior 
examples  exist  outside  the  flood  zone  or  the 
buildings  are  undistinguished  architec- 
turally or  historically,  there  will  be  no  pres- 
ervation attempt.  Where  warranted,  how- 
ever, structures  will  be  carefully  docu- 
mented. To  date,  30  structures  have  been 
recorded  through  measured  drawings  and 
photographs  by  Historic  Buildings  Survey 
and  the  program  Is  continuing. 

Cori)s:  Features  which  may  be  perma- 
nently lost  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
the  dam  and  reservoir  are: 

a.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Old  Copper 
Mine  will  be  under  40  feet  of  water;  the 
upper  areas  are  above  reservoir  levels. 

b.  Some  of  the  private  dwellings,  which 
although  architecttirally  significant,  are 
duplicated  in  style  by  others. 

c.  The  Van  Campen  Inn,  unless  suffldeiit 
money  Is  made  available  for  restoration. 
While  the  building,  in  very  poor  condition, 
may  be  lost,  the  valuable  antique  interior 
features  could  be  salvaged  and  restored  for 
posterity. 

d.  The  sites  of  Indian  villages  will  be  in- 
undated by  the  reservoir. 

e.  Sections  of  Old  Mine  Road  will  be  under 
water  and  lost  permanently,  however,  large 
sections  of  It  will  remain.  The  monuments 
and  plaques  along  the  flooded  sections  can 
be  moved  to  the  remaining  stretches  of  the 
road. 

3.  What  structures,  facilities  or  ottier  fea- 
tures will  be  relocated  to  preserve  their  his- 
torical significance,  how,  and  to  what  loca- 
tions? 

Int:  Scientific  studies  by  the  National  Park 
Servloe  have  identified  thirty-one  (31)  stnic- 
tures  within  the  flood  zone  that  should  be 
relocated.  These,  in  addition  to  the  Isaac  Van 
Campen  Inn  and  its  early  Dutch  bam,  in- 
clude two  (2)  churches,  one  (1)  school,  eight 
(8)  residences,  one  (1)  gristmill,  one  (1) 
tobacco  bam  and  sixteen  (16)  barns  and 
smaller  farm  buildings.  The  gristmill,  three 
residences  and  supporting  outbuildings  will 
go  to  MiUbrook  as  a  part  of  the  restored 
village.  The  Abraham  Van  Campen  house. 
Van  Campen  farmhouse,  tobacco  bam  and 
other  required  outbuildings  will  be  used  to 
form  an  early  historic  farm  complex  In  Wtr- 
ren  CJounty.  A  church,  school  and  depend- 
encies will  be  relocated  to  the  historic  Isssc 
Stunk  house  to  form  a  significant  community 
grouping  in  Monroe  County.  Outbuildings 
will  be  relocated  to  the  recently  refxirnlshed 
Slateford  Farm  in  Northampton  County 
while  St.  Johns  Church,  a  charming  gothlc 
structure,  will  be  relocated  to  higher  ground 
in  Pike  County.  Across  the  river  in  Sussex 
County,  the  Van  Capen  Inn  and  bam  will  be 
be  relocated  to  a  site  on  an  interpretive 
motor  trcUl. 

Corps:  The  number  of  structures,  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings  whlrfi  are  to  be 
saved  and  relocated  will  depend  upon  the 
determinations  made  by  the  National  PKk 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies,  such  «» 
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the  Advisory  Ooimcll  on  Historic  Preservation 
authorized  by  PubUc  Law  89-66J,  80  Stat 
915.  Many  of  the  buildings  tentatively  desig- 
nated as  being  significant  could  be  phj'slcally 
relocated.  Others  at  the  upper  limits  of  res- 
ervoir level  could  be  protected  by  low  earth 
embankments.  All  cemeteries  subject  to  flood 
will  be  relocated.  No  determination  has 
been  made  at  this  time  as  to  the  relocation 
site  of  any  faclUty.  (See  Add  below) 

Add:  As  the  Corps  indicates,  relocation 
sites  for  historical  faculties  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
other  responsible  Federal  agencies.  Some  of 
the  sites  selected  are  cited  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (National  Park  Serv- 
loe) response  above. 

4.  What  information  has  been  developed 
to  date  regarding  lost  Indian  burial  grounds 
supposedly  located  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Delaware  between  Tocks  Island  and  Port 
Jervis?  If  evidence  of  their  existence  has 
been  established,  what  vrtll  be  done  to  pro- 
tect those  burial  grounds  or  relocate  them? 

Int:  Archeological  surveys  under  auspices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  conducted  by 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Seton  Hall 
University,  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Muse- 
um failed  to  identify  Indian  cemeteries  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  between  Shaw- 
nee and  Port  Jervis.  Settlement  sites  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  valley  and  as  they 
are  excavated  Isolated  graves  have  been  lo- 
cated. Skeletal  remains,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, have  been  reduced  to  fragments  by 
high  soil  acidity.  Continuing  archeological 
work  may  yet  reveal  one  of  the  legendary 
Indian  cemeteries,  but  in  view  of  the  exten- 
sive work  already  accomplished,  this  seems 
highly  unlikely. 

Corps:  WhUe  there  have  been  rumors  of 
Indian  burial  grounds  in  the  valley  affected 
by  Tocks  Island  Lake,  professional  aroheol- 
ogists  employed  under  contract  by  the  UjS. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  have  not  uncovered  mass  Indian 
burial  grounds  in  the  area.  Selective  testing 
has  shown  evidence  of  several  large  and  small 
Indian  settlements.  Evidence  of  individual 
or  small  group  burials,  e.g..  cremation  re- 
mains, arm  bands  and  other  personal  items, 
have  been  discovered  at  a  few  of  these  sites. 
Human  remains,  if  found,  and  any  others 
obtained  from  further  investigations  of  these 
and  other  recommended  sites  could  be  gath- 
ered together  and  Intered  In  one  central 
trea  for  posterity. 

5.  What  other  burial  grounds,  cemeteries, 
etc.,  lie  within  the  project  area  and  what 
is  planned  in  relation  to  them?  Relocation? 
Where? 

Corps:  There  are  many  cemeteries  and 
family  burial  grounds  within  the  project 
boundary  which  require  relocation  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Of  these,  the  Laurel  Grove  Ceme- 
tery in  Port  Jervis  is  the  largest  containing 
about  15,000  graves.  About  600  graves  must 
be  relocated  within  this  existing  cemetery  to 
permit  future  construction  of  flood  protective 
works  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and 
Neverslnk  Rivers.  The  second  largest  ceme- 
tery affected  by  project  development  is  the 
Delaware  Cemetery  at  Dingmans  Perry,  Penn- 
sylvania, containing  about  1,500  graves.  This 
cemetery  and  others  containing  from  200 
to  300  graves  must  be  entirely  relocated.  Ad- 
ditionally, about  twelve  smaller  family  plots 
ranging  from  a  few  to  a  maximum  of  60 
graves  will  also  be  wholly  relocated. 

Although  areas  for  reinterment  have  not 
been  selected  they  wiU  be  beyond  the  ex- 
terior boundary  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area.  Required  relnter- 
nients  have  been  discussed  with  affected 
tamlliee  and  Cemetery  associations.  Further 
determinations  of  definite  action  Is  awaiting 
•vaUabUity  of  funds.  Submission  of  detailed 
plans  and  procedures  is  tentatively  scheduled 
within  the  next  2  or  3  yecirs. 

8-  What  features  of  archeological  signifi- 


cance are  known  to  exist  in  the  area?  What 
steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve  these,  or 
to  study  them?  Which  will  be  lost  by  de- 
velopment, flooding  or  other  causes  related  to 
project  development? 

Int :  The  Bevans  Rock  Shelter,  located  high 
above  the  shoreline  of  the  reservoir,  is  the 
most  important  Indian  remain  in  the  na- 
tional recreation  area.  It  is  located  on  the 
Flatbrook  Peninsula  tour  road  and  will  be 
preserved  and  interpreted.  Smaller  rock 
shelters,  such  as  the  one  near  Lake  Lenape, 
will  be  interpreted  also.  Numerous  settlement 
sites  on  the  floodplain  and  on  islands  in  the 
river  have  been  scientifically  excavated,  arti- 
facts recovered  and  information  recorded. 
This  work  is  continuing  and  before  any  of 
the  area  Is  flooded  the  archeologlst  v«nil  have 
recovered  enough  Information  to  provide  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  Indians'  occupation 
and  use  of  the  valley.  Sites  outside  the  flood 
zone  are  not  being  disturbed.  They  can  be 
studied  in  future  years  when  time  and  pos- 
sible technological  advances  will  enable  the 
scientist  to  extract  more  information  from 
the  sites  than  Is  now  possible. 

Corps:  Archeological  explorations  are  in 
process  In  the  valley  affected  by  the  dam. 
Indian  artifacts  and  shards  have  been  found 
in  many  locations.  All  of  the  areas  will  be 
Inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Explora- 
tions are  intended  to  continue  to  salvage  and 
save  as  many  as  are  considered  significant 
and  valuable. 

7.  If  not  detailed  elsewhere,  what  Impact 
will  the  projects  have  on  the  pits,  quarries, 
and  shafts  of  the  Pahaquarry  Copper  Mines 
and  Old  Mine  Road  which  date  to  the  early 
Dutch  settlements  of  the  17th  century? 

Int:  The  Old  Mine  Road,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  constructed  about  1650  by  Hol- 
land Dutch  from  the  Pahaquarry  Copper 
Mines  northward  104  miles  to  Esopus,  New 
York.  Following  the  general  alignment  of 
old  Indian  trails  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Delaware  River,  the  lower  end  of  the  road 
held  to  the  river  valley,  but  above  the  Flat- 
brook  it  claimed  higher  up  the  ridge.  Over 
the  years,  portions  of  the  road,  especially 
In  low  areas,  have  been  relocated  several 
times,  making  It  impossible  to  say  vTlth  cer- 
tainty that  any  one  of  a  number  of  parallel 
roads  or  road  traces  is  the  original.  Ridge 
portions,  where  settlers  built  substantial 
stone  bouses  and  conflned  the  road  between 
massive  stone  rows,  have  unquestioned  au- 
thenticity. Long  stretches  of  the  original  road 
will  be  retained  in  its  present  condition  or 
restored  to  Its  earlier  appearance  and  In- 
terpreted. Roads  on  the  floodplain  will  be 
inundated.  The  copper  mines,  consisting  of 
three  (3)  relatively  deep  shafts,  eight  (8) 
minor  shaft  remains,  later  strip  mines  and 
remains  of  mine  structures,  are  privately 
owned  and  closed  to  the  public.  The  lowest 
of  the  three  main  shafts  wiU  be  flooded,  but 
all  other  remains  will  be  made  accessible 
and  Interpreted.  The  mines  will  be  an  Im- 
portant stop  on  the  shuttleboat  tour. 

Corps:  The  Old  Copper  Mine  will  be 
flooded  under  about  40  feet  of  water.  It 
cannot  be  saved.  All  gravel  pits  and  quarries, 
laying  in  the  present  flood  plain  of  the  river, 
will  be  lost. 

8.  To  what  degree  have  local  organizations 
having  specific  Interests  in  historical  and 
archeological  matters  such  as  these  been 
consulted  In  regard  to  planning,  or  Informed 
of  planning? 

Int:  TTie  recreation  area  staff  has  worked 
closely  with  archeological  and  historical  so- 
cieties of  the  region,  seeking  their  advice  and 
keeping  them  informed  of  our  plans.  On 
February  10.  1968.  for  example,  an  archeologi- 
cal planning  conference  was  held  at  the 
recreation  area.  In  attendance  were  more 
than  70  people  representing  all  archeological 
and  historical  groups  in  the  five-county 
area,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals  from  through- 


out the  region,  and  governmental  agencies 
on  county.  State  and  Federal  level.  Past 
archeological  accomplishments  in  the  valley 
were  summarized,  needs  Identified  and  pro- 
grams formulated.  This  and  planning  ses- 
sions with  similar  g^roups  having  si>ecial  in- 
terest in  specific  features  within  the  park 
have  had  a  profound  effect  on  plans  and 
programs. 

Corps:  The  National  Park  Service  has  en- 
tered into  niunerous  contracts  for  archeo- 
logical explorations  of  the  valley.  These  con- 
tractors have  contacted  local  people,  inter- 
ested agencies,  historical  societies  and  other 
organizations  in  the  area  that  are  interested 
in  archeological  finds  during  the  course  of 
their  investigations. 

9.  Are  there  any  alternatives  to  the  de- 
struction of  any  historical  features  of  the 
region?  What  do  they  entail  and  what  are 
their  estimated  costs? 

Int:  Assuming  that  current  plans  will  be 
carried  to  completion,  only  historical  features 
of  local  significance,  and  which  are  dupli- 
cated or  near-duplicated  elsewhere,  will  be 
destroyed. 

Corps:  No  alternatives  are  available  for  the 
preservation  of  archeological  areas.  These 
will  bo  flooded.  Strucft\ires  and  Intertore  of 
structures  can  be  saved  and  restored  or  used 
as  exhibits.  Costs  to  date  have  not  been  esti- 
mated nor  has  the  full  extent  of  salvage  op- 
erations been  determined  to  date. 

10.  What  costs  are  assigned  to  matters  In- 
volving historical  preservation,  relocation, 
restoration,  etc.,  as  currently  envisioned? 

Int:  The  National  Park  Service  has,  in  Its 
five-year  construction  program,  set  aside 
$1,713,300  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
and  preserving  historical  and  archaeologi- 
cal resources  in  its  area.  This  does  not  con- 
sider the  cost  of  relocation  of  structures  to 
be  saved  from  the  reservoir  area.  That  cost  is 
attributable  to  the  reservoir  project  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  supply  the  figure. 

Corps:  The  Corps  has  coop>erated  with  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  surveys  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  extent  of  significant 
structures  which  may  be  worth  saving.  In- 
formation on  total  expenditures  to  date  and 
an  estimate  of  the  additional  funds  required 
to  set  up  a  definite  program  would  be  under 
the  Jurisdictions  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

Add:  A  study  of  park  project  costs,  above 
and  beyond  the  original  $37  million  authori- 
zation. Is  under  way  at  the  present  time. 
The  study  is  being  made  by  private  consult- 
ants in  cooperation  with  the  Corps  and  Park 
Service.  As  a  result,  funding  details  as  they 
relate  to  historic  faculties  relocation  are 
not  yet  avaUable.  Project  costs  wUl  be  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  information  report 
as  part  of  this  series. 


PART  3- 


-WATER  SUPPLY  AND  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


The  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  is  planned  to 
provide  35  p)ercent  of  the  total  water  supply 
needs  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  by  the 
year  2010,  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
stated  in  response  to  questions  |56sed  by  four 
Congressmen  r^resentlng  the  tri-state  Tocks 
region. 

The  Corps  also  stated  that  "use  of  almost 
aU  known  economically  retrievable  ground 
water  supply"  will  meet  only  12  percent  of 
the  water  needs  of  the  Basin's  population 
by  2010. 

Both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  supplied  information  about 
water  supply  needs  and  downstream  pollu- 
tion control  in  this  third  Information  Report 
on  Tocks  Island  Dam  issued  Jointly  by  Con- 
gressmen John  G.  Dow  of  N.Y..  Joseph  Mc- 
Dade and  Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pa.,  and  FYank 
Thompson,  Jr.  of  N.J. 

According  to  the  Corps,  the  least  costly 
water  supply  alternative  to  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  would  "entail  construction  of  a  Joint 
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reservoir  system  with  a  major  dam  at 
pack   Bend    (near   Bushkill.   Pa.,   and 
brookvlUe,    N.J.)     on    the    Delaware 
secondary  dam  along  the  Flatbrook 
Jersey."    The    Corps    estimated    that 
supply   costs   using   the   alternate 
would  be  about  three  times  greater 
Tocks. 

The   DRBC.   meanwhile,   reported 
the  present  level  of  technology,  salt 
desallnlzatlon  plants  could  meet  Basin 
needs  at  a  cost  50  times  greater  than  at 

Future  water  supply  needs  of 
Pennsylvania     and     Northern     New 
would  be  served  by  the  Tocks  reservoir 
ginning  about  1978. 

1.  What    communities   will    obtain 
from    the    Tocks  facility,    according 
best   information  now  available,   and 
will   this  source  be  required? 

Corps:  This  project  was  originally 
lated  as  a  major  element  of  a 
basin  plan  of  development  of  water 
which  would  assist  in  meeting  the 
water  supply  needs  of  the  Trenton 
phla   area   to   the   year   2000.   The   De 
River  Basin  Commission  has  resolved 
chase  the  425.600  acre-feet  of  water 
storage  at  the  project  and  would 
actual    users   of  such   storage.   New 
which  has  an  ultimate  need  of  300 
gallons  of  water  per  day  from  the 
has  requested  that  the  Commission 
Its  desire  to  use  the  project  as  a 
supply,  starting  In  1978.  The  actual 
tlon  of  water  supplies  from  the  project 
be  made  by  the  DRBC. 

DRBC:    The   water  supply  available 
storage  at  Tocks  Island  Project  will 
serve     water-short    areas     In 
Pennsylvania    in    Bucks    and 
Counties  and  In  Northern  New  Jersey 
vital  need  of  such  storage  was 
during  the  drought  period  of  1965-6' 
an  emergency  was  declared  in  the 
the  Commission  which  necessitated 
husbanding  of  the  remaining  supplies 
Commission  and  the  establishment 
servatlon  measures. 

The    Beltsvllle    Project,    which 
operational  in  1971.  and  contains  28 
feet  of  water  supply  storage,  will  su 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  County  areas 
about   1980  when  Tocks  Island  Project 
be   required.   Water   requirements   for 
areas  are  estimated   to  reach    150 
year   1995. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  1966 
with  the  Commission  a  letter  of  Intent 
ply  for  as  much   as  300  mgd  for 
from  the   Basin   to  areas   In  Northern 
Jersey.    Only    the   Tocks    Island    Pro1 
those  projects  now  included  in  the 
sion's  Comprehensive  Plan,  is  capable 
vldlng  a  water  supply  demand  of  that 
tude. 

2.  What  alternate  sources  of  water 
satisfy  the  needs  of  those  communities? 
do  the  costs  of  water  from  those  source^ 
pare  with  costs  of  water  from  Tocks 

Corps:  Based  on  previous  project 
tlon  studies,  the  least  costly 
the  Tocks  Island  project  which  woul^ 
vide    the    same    quantity    of    water 
storage  within  the  same  service  area 
entail  the  construction  of  a  Joint 
system  with  a  major  dam  at  Wallpacl 
on  the  Delaware  and  a  secondary  dam 
the  Flatbrook  in  New  Jersey.  Estimated 
supply  storage  costs  at  this  alternative 
are  about  3.0  times  greater  than  at 
Island.  A  single  desalination  plant, 
maximum  dally  plant  outputs  and 
costs  expected  within  the  near  future, 
not  approach  the  daily  water  supply 
and  related  costs  of  the  Tocks  Island 
project. 

DRBC:  No  alternative  has  been 
that  compares  favorably  to  the  water 
costs   of    the    Tocks   Island    Project. 
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alternative  reservoir  projects,  which  were 
analyzed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during 
the  studies  leading  to  HD  522  (Delaware  River 
Basin  Report)  were  considerably  more  costly 
in  terms  of  unit  water  costs.  The  areas  which 
will  use  Tocks  Island  water  supply  are  su'eas 
where  significant  ground  water  resources  are 
not  available.  While  it  is  mentioned  by  some 
that  salt  water  conversion  is  a  possible  alter- 
native, the  facts  are  that  such  an  alternative 
would  be  as  much  as  50  times  as  costly  under 
the  level  of  current  technology. 

3.  Can  any  projection  be  made  of  con- 
sumer costs  of  water  taken  from  Tocks  as 
opposed  to  some  other  source? 

Corps:  Specific  knowledge  of  consumer 
costs  for  water  supply  within  the  basin  could 
best  be  obtained  from  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission.  Projecting  estimated 
water  supply  storage  costs  at  Tocks  Island, 
presently  estimated  at  $0.01  per  1,000  gallons 
at  July,  1970,  price  levels,  and  at  the  alterna- 
tive source  to  1980  Indicates  the  alternative 
source  would  still  remain  3.0  times  greater 
In  cost  as  construction  cost  Increases  would 
occur  in  the  same  proportion  at  each  site. 

DRBC :  The  exact  cost  of  the  water  supply 
In  the  Tocks  Island  Project  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  the  project  is  constructed  and 
the  final  construction  cost  Is  known.  How- 
ever, a  realistic  estimate  of  the  unit  raw 
water  cost  is  about  $0  02  per  thousand 
gallons. 

Add:  It  should  be  noted  that  the  water  cost 
figures  supplied  by  the  Corps  and  DRBC 
reflect  two  different  time  periods.  The  Corps' 
figure  of  $0.01  per  1000  gallons  is  based  on 
July,  1970,  price  levels  while  the  DRBC  figure 
of  $0.02  per  1000  gallons  Is  a  projection  of 
the  probable  cost  at  time  of  completion,  or 
about  1980. 

4.  How  vital  Is  the  development  of  this 
water  source  In  planning  to  adequately  meet 
the  water  needs  of  the  Basin's  communities 
in  the  near  future?  In  the  year  2000  or 
beyond? 

Corps :  The  project  was  formulated  to  pro- 
vide for  meeting  35  percent  of  the  total  basin 
water  supply  needs  to  be  met  by  the  entire 
Delaware  River  Basin  Plan  to  the  year  2010. 
In  swldltion  to  this  plan,  which  would  de- 
velop means  for  using  surface  supplies  of 
water,  ground  water  sources  of  supply  would 
be  used  to  meet  projected  needs.  By  the  year 
2010.  it  is  envisioned  that  12  jjercent  of  the 
projected  water  supply  needs  of  the  basin 
would  be  met  through  use  of  ground  water 
sources,  representing  use  of  almost  all  known 
economically  retrievable  ground  water  sup- 
plies. Formulated  as  part  of  the  overall  basin 
plan  to  meet  projected  needs  In  a  timely  and 
beneficial  manner,  this  project  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  placed  in  service  by  1975.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  Is  engaged 
In  further  refining  projections  of  basin  water 
supply  needs. 

DRBC:  As  Indicated  In  the  discussion  of 
question  one  above,  the  Tocks  Island  Project 
Is  vital  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  Basin 
and  Service  Area  In  1980.  In  addition,  until 
the  Tocks  Island  Project  Is  on  line,  the  prob- 
lem of  salinity  intrvision  in  the  estuary  dur- 
ing drought  periods  remains.  Such  a  problem 
was  encountered  In  1964  and  1965  when  sa- 
linity Intrusion  threatened  the  usability  of 
a  portion  of  the  water  supply  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Because  the  Tocks  Island  Proj- 
ect is  the  only  main  river  development 
planned  and  it  contains  over  one-half  of  the 
total  water  supply  storage  of  all  of  the  twelve 
major  reservoir  projects  Included  in  the  Com- 
prehensive Plan,  It  Is  the  vital  element  In  the 
Plan. 

Pollution    control 

1.  How  win  operation  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir  assist  the  regulation  of  pollution 
levels  in  downstream  portions  of  the  main 
stem? 

Corps:  The  project  was  not  authorized  to 


be  developiKl  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
pollution  levels  within  river  reaches  down- 
stream of  the  dam.  It  Is  not  presently  pro- 
posed  to  regulate  releases  from  the  lake 
for  this  purpose  as  control  can  more  appro- 
priately be  achieved  through  treatment  at 
the  source.  Enforcement  of  basin  wide  water 
quality  standards  previously  adopted  by  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  should 
provide  for  control  of  pollution  levels. 

Impoundment  of  stream  Inflow  should  re- 
duce concentrations  of  turbity.  stream  sedi- 
ment, color,  hardness  and  bacteria  in  out- 
flow from  the  lake.  The  lake  will  be  regu- 
lated to  provide  for  release  of  all  lake  inflows 
during  April,  May  and  June,  other  than  flood 
flows,  to  maintain  existing  fresh  water  In- 
flow contributions  of  the  Tocks  Island  Lake 
drainage  area  to  the  Delaware  Bay  oyster 
planting  and  seeding  beds,  thus  precluding 
other  than  natural  development  of  objec- 
tionable chloride  concentrations  over  those 
resources.  Provision  of  water  intake  port*  at 
various  elevations  of  the  structure  used  for 
releasing  waters  from  the  lake  will  permit 
selection  of  waters  from  any  level  or  combi- 
nation of  levels  within  the  lake  to  provide 
for  maintaining  proper  temperature  and  dis- 
solved oxygen  concentrations  of  lake  releases 
for  downstream  fishery  resources  and  other 
aquatic  life.  Maintenance  of  a  minimum 
average  dally  release  of  2,784  cfs  from  the 
lake,  to  meet  a  basin  water  supply  goal  at 
Trenton,  N.J.,  will  also  significantly  lessen 
adverse  effects  caused  during  previously  ex- 
perienced prolonged  lower  stream  flows,  e.g., 
objectionable  pollution  levels,  objectionable 
chloride  concentrations  in  water  used  for 
water  supply  and  inhabited  by  Delaware  Bay 
oyster  resources,  and  blockage  or  kills  of  mi- 
gratory   flsh. 

DRBC:  The  operation  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir  will  assist  In  the  regulation  of  pol- 
lution levels  In  the  non-tidal  Delaware  Riv- 
er by  providing  a  minimum  sustained  flow 
of  3000  cfs  at  Trenton.  This  Increased  flow 
above  current  natural  low  flows  will  result 
in  greater  dilution  of  treated  wastes  and  also 
higher  river  velocities.  The  ability  of  the 
river  to  assimilate  treated  wastes  increases 
with  increasing  velocity  by  decreasing  the 
transport  time  of  wastes  and  Increasing  the 
rate  that  oxygen  Is  dissolved  in  water.  In- 
creasing the  rate  that  oxygen  is  dissolved  in 
water  provides  more  oxygen  to  stabilize  or- 
ganic   wastes. 

Add:  While  pollution  control  is  not  a 
principle  purpose  of  the  project  from  the 
Corps'  standpoint,  the  DRBC's  establishment 
of  a  minimum  flow  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  at  Trenton  will  help  reduce  pollution 
levels  as  described  above. 

2.  What  factors  will  determine  when  stored 
water  will  be  released  to  reduce  pollution 
downstream  (salinity  or  other)  to  the  detri- 
ment of  recreational  usage  of  the  reservoir? 

Corps :  Water  storage  within  the  long  term 
storage  pool  between  elevations  356  and  410 
will  be  Jointly  used  for  the  purposes  of  water 
supply,  hydropower  and  recreation.  Release 
of  storage  from  within  this  zone  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  needs  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  and  to  the  approval  of  the  Corp* 
of  Engineers  who  has  overall  responsibility 
for  regulation  of  downstream  releases.  Basi- 
cally, as  it  is  not  an  authorized  project  pur- 
pose, situations  controlling  releases  for  im- 
provement of  downstream  water  quality  (dis- 
solved oxygen,  temperature,  chloride  con- 
centration, oil  spillage,  etc.)  cannot  be  pre- 
determined and  would  have  to  be  carefully 
assessed  at  the  time  of  need.  Careful  weigh- 
ing of  pertinent  factors  would  be  required, 
e.g.,  degree  of  danger  to  public  health  or 
downstream  water  supply  Intakes,  possible 
losses  to  fishery  and  marine  resources,  sched- 
uled water  supply  needs,  five-day  forecast  of 
weather  and  lake  Inflows,  period  of  recreation 
day  or  season  affected,  elevation  of  lake,  and 
dally  amount  and  extent  of  period  such  re- 
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leases  would  be  needed.  During  normal  water 
years,  lake  releases  would  be  controlled  to 
limit  the  effect  on  dally  fluctuation  of  lake 
levels  during  the  recreation  season.  During 
drought  periods,  however,  recreation  may  at 
times  become  a  project  purpose  far  out- 
weighed in  value  by  regional  needs  for  vwiter 
supply  or  for  control  of  adverse  stream  flow 
effects. 

DRBC:  The  Commission  has  established  a 
flow  objective  of  3000  cfs  at  Trenton.  N.J.,  to 
control  ocean  salinity  in  the  Delaware  Estu- 
ary during  periods  of  low  fiow.  The  Commis- 
sion Water  Quality  Standards  have  a  stream 
objective  of  a  maximum  concentration  of 
250  mg/1  of  chlorides  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  This  level  Is  the  upper  limit 
of  chloride  recommended  In  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Drinking  Water  Standards. 
The  chloride  objective  is  based  on  protecting 
potable  surface  water  supplies  and  under 
recharge  aquifers  In  the  Philadelphia-Cam- 
den region.  Water  storage  Is  available  in  the 
reservoir  to  provide  adequate  releases  even 
during  periods  of  extreme  drought.  How- 
ever, during  such  times,  to  protect  potable 
surface  and  ground  water  supplies,  draw- 
down would  be  required  from  the  long-term 
storage  for  water  supply  and  recreation. 

Int:  A  minimum  flow  criteria  should  be 
established,  perhaps  the  existing  salt  line 
could  be  used  as  this  criteria. 

3.  What  Impact  will  pollution  control 
standards  established  by  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  have  upon  the  quality  of  water  in  the 
reservoir  and  upon  recreational  fishing  In 
particular? 

Corps:  Enforcement  of  established  basin 
and  state  water  quality  standards  will  en- 
hance both  the  quality  of  water  and  recrea- 
tional fishing  both  within  upstream  and 
downstream  of  the  project  boundary. 

DRBC:  The  Standards  will  protect  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  reservoir  for  the 
stated  purposes  In  the  Standards.  The  basic 
premise  of  the  standards  are  that  "water  xises 
shall  be  paramount  In  determining  stream 
quality  objectives  which.  In  turn,  shall  be 
the  basis  for  determining  effluent  quality  re- 
quirements." 

In  addition,  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission to  maintain  the  quality  of  interstate 
waters,  where  it  is  better  than  established 
stream  quality  objectives,  unless  It  can  be  af- 
firmatively demonstrated  that  such  a  change 
is  Justiflable.  The  water  quality  in  this  area 
is  currently  excellent.  By  Implementation  of 
the  Standards  and  the  sewerage  study  dis- 
cussed In  Discussion  6  of  Local  Impact,  the 
quality  will  be  maintained. 

The  Standards  includes  in  the  uses  to  be 
protected  wildlife,  maintenance  and  propaga- 
tion of  resident  game  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life,  spawning  and  nursery  habitat  for  ana- 
dromous  fish  and  passage  of  anadromous  fish. 
Stream  quality  objectives  and  treatment  re- 
quirements In  the  Standards  assure  these 
uses. 

PART    4 — PARK  USE  AND   FACILITIES   raOTECTION 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  contend  that  ade- 
quately planned  road  systems  and  park  util- 
ization controls  will  enable  millions  of  vis- 
itors to  be  accommodated  by  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area  sur- 
rounding Tocks  Island  Reservoir. 

Planning  for  the  anticipated  Influx  of  visi- 
tors and  for  protection  of  the  dam,  power 
project  and  park  facilities  are  discussed  by 
the  Corps  and  Interior  Department,  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  In  response 
to  questions  posed  by  the  four  Congressmen 
representing  the  Trl-state  Tocks  region. 

Both  the  Corps  and  Interior  report  on 
actual  experiences  with  heavy  utilization  of 
public  facilities  around  the  country  In  this 
fourth  In  a  series  of  Information  Reports  on 
Tocks  Island  Dam  Issued  Jointly  by  Congress- 
men John  a.  Dow  of  N.Y.,  Joseph  McDade 


and  Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pa.,  and  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  of  N.J. 

"...  It  Is  recognized  that  the  need  for 
recreation  within  the  service  area  of  the 
project  far  exceeds  the  capability  of  this 
project  to  meet  them,  and  consequently,  con- 
trols of  use,  through  a  ceiling  on  visitation 
and  a  means  of  controlling  ingress  will  afford 
the  opportunity  to  manage  visitation  in  terms 
of  directing  it  to  desired  areas,  or  limiting  It 
when  capacity  is  reached,"  the  Department 
of  Interior  explains. 

Because  park  development  is  programmed 
over  a  20-year  period,  planned  water-related 
recreational  facilities  are  expected  to  accom- 
modate 4.2  million  visitors  days  annually  by 
1980  and  9.6  million  by  1990. 

Park  Utilization 

1.  Are  existing  and  planned  highway  sys- 
tems adequate  to  accommodate  the  number 
of  visitors  expected  to  utilize  Tocks?  What  Is 
the  status  of  access  highway  development? 

Corps:  Yes.  The  21  mile  portion  of  U.S. 
Route  209  in  Pennsylvania,  from  about  2 
miles  63uth  of  Bushkill,  north  to  Its  inter- 
section with  U.S.  Route  6  at  Mllford,  which 
would  be  affected  by  project  development 
and  operations.  Is  planned  to  be  relocated 
roughly  1.5  miles  west  of  its  present  route  as 
a  two  lane  class  2  highway.  Construction  of 
the  Initial  section  of  the  relocated  route  is 
planned  to  begin  In  the  spring  of  1973. 

Planned  additions  to  State  Highway  sys- 
tems and  the  road  network  proposed  to  be 
developed  wl;hln  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  proj- 
ect boundary  are  being  designed  to  support 
the  expected  visitor  Influx  to  the  area.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Departments  of 
Tranaportation  have  completed  preliminary 
highway  needs  studies  within  the  project  im- 
pact area.  Schedules  of  improvements  con- 
sistent with  projected  traffic  needs  and  avail- 
able highway  funds  are  being  developed  In 
accordance  with  these  Impact  studies.  Com- 
pletion of  construction  of  Interstate  Routes 
84  and  80  north  and  south,  respectively,  and 
of  Interstate  Routes  287  and  81-E,  east  and 
west  of  the  project,  respectively,  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  exterior  expressway  net- 
work to  maintain  access  to  the  project  im- 
pact area.  Interior  trunk  and  connector 
roadways  planned  to  be  developed  would  pro- 
vide primary  traffic  access  Into,  through  and 
within  the  actual  Impact  area. 

Int:  For  access  to  the  area  two  Interstate 
highways,  1-88  and  1-84,  will  serve  the  NRA 
at  the  lower  and  upper  ends  from  the  New 
York  City  area.  The  Northeast  extension  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  could  be  utilized 
to  serve  the  NRA  from  the  Philadelphia  area. 

To  meet  local  trans(>ortatlon  needs  both 
the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Highway 
Departments  have  made  highway  master 
plans  designed  to  provide  adequate  access  to 
the  DWONRA  as  well  as  upgrade  existing  In- 
adequate highways  and  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  Tocks  Island  Region.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  needs  will  be  largely  met  by 
the  relocation  and  upgrading  of  U.S.  209, 
which  will  be  accomplished  as  a  part  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  Project.  In  New  Jersey 
the  completion  of  1-80  and  upgrading  of  U.S. 
206  are  under  way,  while  the  Foothills  Free- 
way and  other  new  routes  are  as  yet  In  the 
planning  stage. 

Add :  During  the  second  Inter-agency  Con- 
ference on  Tocks,  April  6.  It  was  explained 
that  Park  Development  Is  programmed  over 
a  20-year  period  with  completion  anticipated 
in  1990.  Thus,  by  1980  the  completed  water- 
related  park  facilities  would  be  expected  to 
accommodate  4.2  million  visitor  days  an- 
nually and  by  1990  an  estimated  9.6  million 
visitor  days  annually. 

2.  Is  the  projected  10,5(X),000  visitor  days 
per  year  a  reasonable  level  of  utilization  for 
a  facility  of  this  size?  Will  this  level  of  utiliz- 
ation overtax  the  facilities  which  are  planned 
and  possibly  lead  to  undue  destruction  of  the 
park  area's  natural  character? 


Corps:  Recreational  development  of  river 
basin  areas  should  be  analyzed  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  due  to  complex  differences  be- 
tween both  river  basins  and  other  types  of 
existing  recreational  complexes  around  the 
country.  Based  on  a  Joint  determination  by 
representatives  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  project  resources 
capability  was  evaluated  and  it  was  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  these  resources  would 
attract  and  support  an  average  annxial  usage 
of  10  5  million  visitor  days.  Initial  and  ulti- 
mate visitation  at  water-related  facilities 
would  be  4.2  million  and  9.6  million,  respec- 
tively. The  determination  of  these  visitation 
estimates  was  predicated  on  such  p>ertlnent 
factors  as  soils,  geologic  factors,  topography, 
vegetative  cover,  resource  aesthetics,  quality 
of  planned  facilities,  location  of  major  re- 
gional population  centers,  proposed  highway 
networks,  resource  capacity  and  primarily 
the  existing  regional  unfulfilled  demand  for 
public  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  A  com- 
prehensive land  and  water  use  management 
program  provides  for  a  long  range  plan  of 
recreational  development  and  for  individual 
programs  to  control  visitor  Impact  on  histor- 
ic, scenic,  scientlflc,  flora,  fauna  and  cxiltural 
resources  located  within  the  project  bound- 
ary. As  mentioned  previously,  the  evaluated 
water-related  recreational  capacity  of  the 
project  is  planned  to  be  initially  developed 
to  less  than  >/2  ot  the  resource  potential.  Ex- 
perience gained  from  visitation  to  initial 
recreation  areas  would  be  used  to  guide  fu- 
ture recreational  development  and  control 
visitor  Impact  on  natural  resources. 

Int:  The  estimated  10.5  million  visitation 
is  a  "soft"  figiu-e  which  is  highly  speculative. 
The  "hard"  statistic  Is  design  load  which 
is  the  capacity  of  the  area  to  accommodate 
visitors.  This  is  expressed  In  terms  of  the 
maximum  number  of  people  who  can  be 
adequately  provided  for  in  the  area  at  one 
time.  The  design  load  for  DWONRA,  Includ- 
ing water-related  sites,  Is,  In  our  Master  Flan, 
141,000  people.  This  reflects  intensive  recrea- 
tion use  which  could,  If  Inadequately  planned 
for.  contribute  to  the  erosion  of  natural 
qualities.  The  Master  Plan,  however,  con- 
centrates most  of  this  design  load  capacity 
In  several  areas  which  are  to  be  well  de- 
veloped and  Intensively  managed  to  sustain 
heavy  recreation  use.  This  frees  most  of  the 
area  from  heavy  use  and  contributes  to  the 
retention  of  natural  character  throughout. 
Land  use  within  the  total  area,  classified  In 
the  ORRRC  categories  is  as  follows: 

UNO  CLASSIFICATION 


ORRRC  clan 


Percent 

of 

Acres         total 


I.  High  density  recreation 1.000  1.4 

II.  General  recreation  (picnic  area*,  camp- 

grounds)   7.000  10.0 

III.  Natural   environment  (little  develop- 

ment-.   29,000  42.0 

IV.  Outstanding  natural  areas  (nature  pre- 

serves)  - 5.000  7.5 

V.  Primitive  (minimal  development) 12.000  17.4 

VI.  Historic  and  cultural  areas 1.000  1.4 

VII.  Water surtace 14.000  20.3 


This  constitutes  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween recreation  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  and  cultural  resource, 
and  will  not  overtax  the  facilities  which  are 
planned,  or  lead  to  undue  destruction  of  the 
park's  natural  character. 

Add :  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  various 
Park  faculties  wUl  be  limited  to  specified 
capacities  by  establishment  of  control  points 
on  the  road  system  serving  the  project  areau 
When  capacity  is  reached  at  one  facility  on  a 
given  day,  additional  visitors  will  be  directed 
to  other  facilities  within  the  park  by  per- 
sormel  at  the  control  points. 
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Although  dlspcirlty  has  existed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  regarding  Park  Service  and 
Corps  plana  for  water-related  recreatlbnai 
facilities,  a  memorandum  of  tinderatandlng 
has  been  drafted  to  resolve  remaining  dif- 
ferences. I 

3.  How  do  size  and  projected  utilization 
compare  with  other  populEu-  national  patrks? 
What  problems  relating  to  heavy  visitation 
have  been  encountered  at  other  popular 
parks  and  what  steps  were  taken  to  retiedy 
them? 

Corps:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not 
have  basic  responsibility  for  National  Harks 
but  has  had  vast  experience  with  recreation 
attendance  at  developed  water  resource  proj- 
ects around  the  country.  The  following  lable 
lists  several  projects  which  offer  either  lake 
area,  shoreline  or  recreational  capacity  simi- 
lar to  that  offered  at  Tocks  Island  Lake^ 

WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS— CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 


Stat*  and  reservoir  name 


PMk 

day 
atten- 
danca 
(thou- 
sands) 


Water 
area 

(acres) 


Shoreline 
miles 


California: 

Whittier  Narrow* 41.500 

Coyote  Valley 48.000 

Isabella 50,000 

Texas:  Benbrook 55,000 

Kansas:  Pomona. 60,000 

Missouri:  Pomme  De  Terre...  S3, 000 

Texas:  Whitnev 101,400 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York:  Tocks 

Island  Uke '48,800 


64 
1,662 
4,800 
3,800 
4.000 
7.820 
15.800 


12.425 


2 

14 
28 
40 
52 
113 
135 


100 


■  Represents  capacity  of  initial  facility  development;  ultimate 
water-related  capacity  is  estimated  at  112,000. 

Natviral  resources  within  the  above  devel- 
oped projects  have  not  shown  signs  of  elces- 
slve  wear.  Normal  problems  have  beenj  ex- 
perienced at  theee  projects  such  as  u$e  of 
certain  facilities  and  traffic  congestion  a^  en- 
trance stations.  However,  these  problems  bave 
been  alleviated  through  more  frequent  re- 
fuse collections,  provision  of  additional  fa- 
cilities and  development  of  Improved  traffic 
control  programs. 

Int:  TellowBtone  Is  the  third  largest)  na- 
tional park  In  the  system.  Its  2.221. 7T2.61 
acres  (including  2.035.73  acres  of  non-fed- 
eral land)  are  exceeded  only  In  are^  by 
Olacier  Bay  National  Monument  and  Ka^mal 
National  Moniunent,  both  In  Al^ka. 
DWGNRA   wUl   have  68,826.00  acres,      j 

The  projected  use  of  DWONRA  reflecliB  an 
anticipation  of  more  visitor  use  than  present- 
ly experienced  In  any  other  National  ^ark. 
Service  area.  The  advantages  buUt  Intoj  the 
planning  at  DWGNRA  hinge  around  the!  fact 
that  the  intensity  of  use  Is  anticipated. 
Therefore,  It  Is  recognized  that  the  need  for 
recreation  within  the  service  area  of  the  ] proj- 
ect far  exceeds  the  capability  of  this  project 
to  meet  them,  and  consequently,  controls  of 
use.  through  a  celling  on  visitation  (tha  de- 
sign load)  and  a  means  of  controlling  Infress 
(the  entrance  stations)  will  afford  tha  op- 
portunity to  manage  visitation  In  ternis  of 
directing  It  to  desired  areas,  or  llmltiiig  It 
when  capacity  Is  reached.  In  other  iJarks 
where  problems  have  bec<«ne  severe  the  prob- 
lems were  not  anticipated  In  advance  con- 
sequently visitor  use  patterns  became  pfcrsb- 
l*rn»  be(»use  no  suitable  means  of  coAtrol 
were  built  Into  the  management  systen^.  In 
the  Northeast,  we  can  assiune  extreme  pres- 
sures In  the  direction  of  over-use  and  wq  can 
plan  for  its  control  from  the  beginning. 

In  Yellowstone,  as  In  other  parks,  the 
major  problem  Is  the  automobile.  The  traffic 
movement  and  congestion  at  heavy-use  ^reas 
Is  not  only  frustrating  to  the  visitor  ■  but 
creates  considerable  traffic  control  prob^ms. 


It  Is  our  Immediate  Job  and  purpose  to  re- 
lieve, in  one  way  or  another,  the  causes  for 
congestion  and  to  spread  visitor  use  out  to 
other  meaningful  park  values.  One-way  To&d 
systems,  closiires  of  selected  sections  to  ve- 
hictilar  traffic,  mass  transportation  systems, 
and  other  innovations  have  been  imple- 
mented In  Yosemlte  National  Park.  The  effect 
has  been  to  relieve  congestion  there,  and  we 
are  implementing  some  of  these  methods  In 
Yellowstone  National  Park  as  we  are  able. 
A  bypass  will  be  constructed  In  the  Thumb 
area  under  a  contract  to  be  let  this  fiscal  year. 
Plans  also  call  for  construction  of  a  road  to 
bypass  the  lake  developed  area.  These  projects 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion 
of  Yellowstone  which  occurs  largely  In  the 
highly  develc^)ed  areas.  Further,  relocation 
of  campground  and  concessioner  facilities 
from  areas  of  high  visitor  density  is  being 
accomplished  as  funds  permit. 

Protection  of  facilities 

1.  Some  fear  is  being  expressed  that  this 
dam  and  power  project  may  become  a  target 
of  revolutionaries  or  saboteurs.  What  degree 
of  protection  is  planned  for  the  dam.  power 
plant,  and  other  facilities? 

Corps:  Means  of  controlling  public  visita- 
tion within  the  project  boundary  and  at 
project  facilities  would  parallel  those  em- 
ployed at  other  existing  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  resource  projects  around  the  country. 
Visitors  will  be  restricted  from  entering  those 
areas  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cori»  of 
Engineers  should  npt  be  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  security  or  safety  reasons. 
Public  access  to  the  dam  and  appurtenant 
facilities  will  be  restricted  by  appropriate 
fencing  and  controlled  by  security  personnel. 
Guided  tours  of  theee  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able to  special  interest  groups.  Basic  rules 
and  regiilatlons  governing  public  use  and  ac- 
cess within  the  project  boundary  and  de- 
sigiLatlon  of  areas  prohibited  to  public  access 
will  be  developed  and  placed  on  public  dis- 
play at  appropriate  locations.  These  data  will 
also  be  referenced  In  informational  project 
map  folders  provided  to  the  visiting  public. 
Security  forces  will  be  employed  to  insure 
public  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
at  principal  project  facilities  and  will  p>&trol 
developed  project  Ismds. 

FPC:  The  power  plant,  penstocks,  and 
transmission  lines  will  be  constructed  under- 
ground, thus  providing  a  greater  degree  of 
protection  from  sabotage. 

Add:  In  addition,  the  Park  Service  will 
provide  protection  for  those  recreational  fa- 
cilities under  its  management. 

PAST  S — IT8R  AITD  wnj>UIS 

Forecasts  that  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  will  afford  sportsmen  greater  oppor- 
timltles  for  fishing  and  hunting  than  If  the 
region  remained  In  private  ownership  are 
contained  In  the  accompanying  22-page  re- 
port on  Fish  and  Wildlife  released  today  by 
four  Congressmen  representing  the  Trlstate 
Tocks  region. 

Also  included  in  the  report  Is  Information 
regarding  Corps  of  Engineers  plans  for  de- 
velopment of  a  fish  passage  to  enable  mi- 
gratory species  to  pass  over  the  dam,  a  table 
indicating    the    existing    abundance    of    46 


kinds  of  fish  and  projecting  their  future  in 
the  37-mlle  reservoir,  and  data  regarding  the 
Delaware  Bay  oyster  Industry. 

In  response  to  questions  posed  by  Con- 
gressmen John  G.  Dow  of  New  York,  Joseph 
McDade  and  Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Frank  Thompson  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  EInglneers.  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  report  that  planned  programs 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resource  management 
coupled  with  adequate  access  for  sportsmen, 
will  maintain  good  fishing  and  hunting  opJ 
portunltles. 

"Without  the  project,  public  hunting 
would  become  virtually  nonexistent  and  fish- 
ing access  to  the  river  would  continue  to 
diminish,"  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
contends. 

Interior  also  warns  that  the  threat  of  nu- 
trient i>ollution  poses  a  hazard  to  flshllfe  In 
the  Delaware,  with  or  without  the  dam,  un- 
less land  development  throughout  the  region 
Is  accompanied  by  Installation  of  adequate 
sewage  treatment  facilities. 

1.  What  Impact  will  the  combined  dam  and 
park  projects  have  upon  wildlife  now  known 
to  exist  In  the  region? 

Corps:  The  12,400  acre  lake  which  would 
form  at  the  top  of  the  long  term  storage  pool, 
elevation  410,  will  i>ermanently  Inundate  ap- 
proximately 10,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  existing  river  causing  a  loss  of  terrestrial 
wildlife  habitat  existing  within  the  affected 
area.  Portions  of  6,000  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  long-term  storage  pool  above  eleva- 
tion 410  would  be  periodically  Inundated  for 
varying  periods  during  fiood  control  opera- 
tions. These  operations  would  cause  an  ad- 
verse Inxpact  on  existing  wildlife  habitat 
within  the  described  area.  Recreational  devel- 
opment and  visitation  to  the  project  would 
8l1so  cause  a  reduction  in  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  range  adjacent  to  recreational  areas. 
Project  Impact  on  wildlife  has  been  evalu- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  In 
cooperation  with  the  affected  basin  State's 
game  agencies.  Evaluation  indicated  a  total 
annual  projected  loss  of  750  hunter-days  of 
deer  hunting  and  1880  hunter  days  of  small 
game  hunting  could  be  expected  with  project 
development.  These  projected  losses  repre- 
sent less  than  a  20  percent  and  3  percent  re- 
duction in  the  potential  annual  deer  hunting 
and  small  game  hvmtlng  usage,  respectively, 
of  lands  within  the  project  boundary.  Based 
on  studies  of  these  agencies,  mitigation  of 
the  estimated  losses  will  require  the  acquisi- 
tion of  880  acres  of  additional  project  lands. 
These  mitigation  lands  would  total  450  acres 
In  Pennsylvania  and  430  acres  In  New  Jersey. 

Int:  Wildlife  habitats  within  the  reservoir 
project  total  about  114  square  miles,  of  which 
97  percent  Is  land.  Estimated  land  acquisition 
for  the  reservoir  amounts  to  24,600  acres,  of 
which  about  12,000  acres  lie  above  the  con- 
servation pool.  Around  this  will  be  acquired 
47.675  acres  constituting  the  Delaware  Wa- 
ter Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  About  40 
percent  of  the  combined  reservoir  and  park 
lies  In  Pennsylvania  and  60  percent  In  New 
Jersey.  The  only  loss  of  hunting  opportunity 
which  wlU  occur  will  be  within  the  reservoir 
area  as  a  result  of  pemoanent  or  periodic  In- 
undation. These  are  summarized  as  follows: 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  HUNTER-DAYS 


Without  the  project 


With  the  project 


Difference 


Pennsylvania       New  Jersey     Pennsylvania       New  Jersey     Pennsylvania        New  Jersey 


Deer 4.000  5.600  3,200  4,500  -MO 

Small  game 2,100  22,800 1,800  -300 

Total TioO  28.400  5,000  26,900  -1.100 


-1.100 
-400 


-1,500 
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The  reservoir  project  will  Inundate  farm 
land  which  serves  as  a  source  of  food  for 
wildlife  in  many  areas.  The  resource  man- 
agement programs  In  DWGNRA  will  mitigate 
these  losses  through  agricultural  programs 
accomplished  with  Vocational  Agriculture 
and  other  education  programs,  the  National 
Park  Services'  own  management  programs, 
and  agricultural  activities  associated  with 
demonstration  farms.  Wildlife  wlU  fare  much 
better  In  the  area  under  uniform  manage- 
ment and  development  programs  even  with 
loss  of  habitat  because  of  the  reservoir  than 
it  would  had  private  development  pro- 
gressed. Professional  management  of  habitat 
and  wildlife  populations  will  result  in  per- 
petuation of  all  natural  species  now  present 
and  possible  restoration  of  certain  others.  It 
U  expected  that  there  will  be  a  net  gain  of 
wildlife  resoxirces  and  hunting  opportunity 
within  the  National  Recreation  Area. 

2.  Is  it  Ukely  that  any  significant  changes 
will  result  m  the  varieties  of  wildlife  which 
inhabit  the  area?  If  so,  will  these  be  desir- 
able or  imdeeirable? 

(Jorps:  Information  has  not  been  brought 
to  our  attention  to  date  which  would  Indi- 
cate the  posslbUity  of  a  significant  change  In 
wildlife  varieties. 

Int:  No  significant  changes  in  the  varieties 
of  wildlife  InhAbltatlng  the  area  are  foreseen. 
However,  waterfowl  and  birds  associated  with 
large  bodies  of  water  will  increase. 

3.  To  what  degree  will  hunting  be  per- 
mitted within  the  project  area  and  in  what 
locations  of  what  size? 

Corpe:  Although  hunting  may  be  per- 
mitted under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  89-158, 
plans  for  pwovlslon  of  posted  hunting  areas 
within  the  project  area  have  not  been  form- 
ulated. Htintlng,  If  It  Is  considered  ccwn- 
patlble  with  other  project  purposes,  would 
be  provided  In  posted  areas  which  would 
maintain  public  safety  of  visitors  and  rec- 
reatlonlsts  at  the  project.  Hunting  would 
be  regulated  in  accordance  with  other  proj- 
ect activities  and  annual  programs  would 
be  coordinated  with  Federal  and  Stat^  game 
agencies.  The  location  of  the  estimated  880 
acres  of  wildlife  mitigation  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired for  the  project  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined by  affected  SMfcte  game  agencies. 
However,  these  agencies  are  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring mitigation  lands  adjacent  to  existing 
State  wildlife  management  lands. 

Init:  Under  the  Master  Plan  for  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area, 
which  has  been  developed,  only  about  seven 
percent  of  the  total  of  56,000  acres  will  be 
Intensively  developed  for  general  recreation 
to  the  exclusion  of  hunting.  The  Master 
Plata  includes  provisions  for  the  development 
of  specific  areas  for  wildlife  management  and 
public  hunting  and,  when  necessary,  non- 
spedflc  areas  for  controlled  hunting  to  har- 
vest siuplus  animals.  The  foregoing  actions 
will  be  carried  out  in  oooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  (^ommlasion  and  the  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Fish  and  Game.  In  light  of 
our  present  knowledge,  however.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  significant  net 
gain  of  wildlife  resources  and  hunting  oppor- 
tunity within  the  National  Recreation  Area. 

It  Is  presumed  that  lands  and  water  areas 
within  the  reservoir  site,  amounting  In  all 
to  about  24.600  acres,  will  be  open  to  public 
hunting  except  for  minor  acreages  reserved 
for  reasons  of  safety,  protection  of  public 
property,  and  the  like.  On  the  average,  this 
means  that  about  10,700  acres  of  relatively 
unchanged  habitat  in  the  fiood  pool  will  be 
available,  together  with  3,800  acres  more  In 
which  habitat  will  have  been  more  or  leas 
modlfled  by  periodic  inundation. 

4.  What  fish  are  now  found  in  the  Dela- 
w»re  and  how  conmion  are  the  respective 
varieties  in  reUUon  to  each  other?   What 
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change  in  the  fish  population  are  anticipated 
within  five  years  of  the  dam's  construction? 
Within  10  years?  Within  20  years? 

Corps:  There  are  forty-six  sp>ecles  of  fish 
known  to  Inhabit  the  reach  of  the  river  to  be 
lmpK>unded.  American  shad  are  present  In 
considerable  numbers  during  migration  peri- 
ods. The  river  could  aptly  be  described  as  a 
bass-walleye  stream  with  the  major  river 
gamefish  being  the  smallmouth  bass  closely 
followed  in  abundance  by  walleye.  Rainbow, 
brown  and  brook  trout  are  present  In  cool 
reaches  of  the  river  but  primarily  Inhabit  the 
cool,  fast  flowing  tributary  streams.  Carp, 
sucker,  bullhead  and  sunflsh  are  found  In 
abundance  in  the  river  with  minor  popula- 
tions of  goldfish,  perch  and  fallflsh.  Red  fin 
and  chain  pickerel  are  present  but  not  com- 
mon. Two  additional  species,  northern  pike 
and  muskellunge  are  reported  to  have  been 
stocked  In  the  river.  General  Information  on 
anticipated  changes  in  fish  populations  with- 
in this  river  reach  after  construction  of  the 
project  is  presented  in  the  answer  to  question 
7,  following. 

Int:  The  present  game  fish  populations  in 
the  Delaware  River  are  dominated  by  small- 
mouth  bass  and  walleye.  Among  the  panflsh, 
the  following  are  common  to  very  abundant: 
brown  bullhead,  rock  bass,  several  sunflsh 
species,  white  and  black  crapples.  The  com- 
mon to  abundant  forage  fish  now  present  In- 
clude carp  and  goldfish,  g^olden  shiners,  and 
several  other  minnows,  qulUback,  white  suck- 
ers, and  banded  kllllflsh. 

Naturally,  with  a  change  over  to  lake-type 
environment  rather  than  stream,  species  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  farmer  will  gradually  take 
over.  This  means  that  the  following  will  in- 
crease and  perhaps  become  overabundant: 
catfish  Eind  bullheads,  rock  bass,  various  spe- 
cies of  Biinfish,  crapples,  and  yellow  perch. 
The  smallmouth  bass  will  likely  become  rare, 
but  it  will  be  replaced  by  the  now  unconmion 
largemouth  bass.  Walleyes  could  continue  to 
be  an  Important  species,  provided  adequate 
spawning  habitat  is  available.  Chain  pickerel, 
now  present,  and  northern  pike,  which  may 
be  Introduced,  could  become  abundant,  pro- 
vided suitable  sp>awnlng  habitat  is  available, 
and  even  the  muskellunge  might  become  an 
Important  part  of  the  game  fish  populations. 
Of  the  forage  fishes,  those  now  common  or 
abundant  in  the  river  will  generally  Increase 
with  exception  of  the  cutllpe  and  silvery 
minnows.  Carp,  goldfish,  and  white  suckers 
could  become  abundant. 

It  Is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  status  of  fish  populations  at 
apeoified  dates  of  5,  10,  and  20  years.  Tlie 
shad,  of  course,  will  cease  to  be  a  sport  fish- 
ing resource  within  the  in^Knindment  prac- 
tloally  as  soon  as  it  starts  to  fill.  Smallmouth 
bass  WlU  Ukely  oease  to  be  an  Important 
aport-flsh  within  6  years — the  same  oould  be 
true  of  waUeyes  if  adequate  spawning  grounds 
are  not  present  to  provide  for  expanding  its 
popiUation  rapidly  to  flU  Its  population  rap- 
idly to  flill  Its  potential  niche  In  the  reservoir 
fisheries.  The  first  5  years  after  filling  should 
see  development  of  an  abundance  of  large- 
mouth  bass,  pickerel  and  possibly  northern 
pike.  An  abundance  of  food  for  expanding 
populations  should  result  in  an  abundance 
of  large  panflsh. 

Within  5-10  years  after  filUng,  however, 
carp,  goldfish,  and  sucker  populations  wlU 
probably  reach  the  nuisance  stage.  Perch, 
orappie,  and  rock  boas  w\Xl  probably  begin 
to  fall  off  In  size,  due  to  overabundance.  Fish- 
ery conditions  10  or  20  years  after  impound- 
ment wlU  depend  largaly  upon  ttie  success 
of  management  measures  to  control  over- 
abundance of  carp,  goldfish,  and  various  pan 
flslies  and  improve  reproduction  of  game  fish 


The  construction  of  the  dam  ooiUd  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  tallrace  trout  fiahtty, 
providing  proper  water  flows  and  tempera- 
tures are  established.  It  Is  expected  that 
about  10  miles  of  the  Delaware  will  provide 
suitable  trout  habitat. 

ORBC :  The  fish  now  preeent  and  the  abun- 
dance of  each  with  respective  anticipated 
changes  in  the  fiah  populations  are  Indicated 
in  Table  3.  (See  Pages  39-40.) 

It  is  dlflVcult  to  predict  what  changes  In 
flish  populations  may  occur  over  6,  10,  or  20 
years  after  the  dam's  construction.  This,  In 
part,  WlU  be  dependent  on  a  fish  manage- 
ment program  which  wlU  be  carried  out.  Ex- 
perience frocn  other  reservoirs  and  Impound- 
ments indicate  overabundance  of  certain  spe- 
cies such  as  carp,  white  suckers,  perch,  crap- 
plee,  sunflsh  of  various  kinds,  and  various 
minnows  and  ^liners  appears  certain,  eape- 
clally  during  the  early  years  of  the  reser- 
voir. Stxidlee  will  have  to  be  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  change  in  fish  popxilations  of 
the  various  species  and  their  control. 

Forty-six  kinds  of  fish  have  been  identified 
within  the  reservoir  site  and  the  abundance 
of  each  kind  of  fish  documented.  The  north- 
em  pike  and  the  muskeUunge  have  been 
stocked  in  recent  years  but  very  Uttle  In- 
formation on  the  success  of  their  Introduc- 
tion Is  known  except  that  a  few  have  been 
caught  by  flshermen.  Knowing  the  Ufe  his- 
tory, Including  the  spawning  habits  of  each 
kind  of  fish,  and  experience  from  other  res- 
ervoirs, reasonable  predictions  can  be  made 
as  to  the  outcome  of  each  kind  of  fish. 

Of  the  46  kinds  of  fish  now  present  in  the 
Delaware  River  In  the  Tocks  Island  area  17 
are  considered  abundant,  while  16  are  com- 
mon and  13  occur  occasionally  or  in  a  few 
cases  might  even  be  considered  rare. 

Reference  to  "abundant"  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  predominant  species  found  at 
practically  any  location  in  the  river;  "com- 
mon" would  indicate  those  flab  found  at  aU 
locat^ions.  but  not  in  very  large  niunbers, 
and  "occasional"  refers  to  fish  not  found  at 
all  locations,  few  In  ntmiber,  and  In  some 
cases  only  found  In  selected  areas  of  the 
reservoir  site. 

Of  the  46  kinds  of  fish  now  present  In  the 
river.  It  is  expected  that  all  but  six  have  the 
potential  of  remaining  within  the  reservoir. 
Thirty-two  species  wlU  undoubtedly  remain 
In  the  reservoir,  but  the  abundance  of  each 
kind  of  fish  Is  subject  to  change.  Of  those 
remaining  in  the  reservoir  20  are  expected  to 
Increase,  two  decrease,  and  the  rest  are  sub- 
ject to  Uttle  change  or  their  outcome  re- 
mains In  question.  Two  species,  the  Amer- 
ican eel  and  the  American  Shad,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  installation  of  a  flshway  and 
their  abUlty  to  negotiate  It.  Information 
based  on  experience  frcMn  other  such  dams 
Indicates  these  fish  will  be  able  to  travel  up 
over  the  fish  ladder.  Three  species  might  be- 
come landlocked  (trapped  within  the  reser- 
voir) such  as  the  sea  lamprey,  alewlfe,  and 
striped  btiss.  Three  kinds  of  trout,  the  rain- 
bow, brook  and  brown,  outcome  remains  In 
question  and  only  time  wlU  tell.  Tempera- 
ture and  dissolved  oxygen  will  be  the  biggest 
limiting  factor  to  trout. 

It  is  expected  that  six  fish  ( bridled  shiner, 
common  shiner,  fathead  minnow,  blacknose 
dace,  longnoee  dace,  and  the  creek  chub) ,  all 
mlnnowUke,  will  disappear  from  the  reservoir. 
In  a  recent  study,  however,  aU  but  the  fat- 
head minnow  were  found  in  most  of  the  trib- 
utaries entering  the  reservoir.  Even  though 
there  species  of  fish  may  disappear  from  the 
rese.*voir  site.  It  is  most  doubtful  that  they 
WlU  be  lost  from  that  area.  The  reason  for 
the  disappearance  of  these  fish  is  because  of 
the  lack  of  fast  fiowlng  water  and  suitable 
spawning  habitat. 
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TABLE  3.-KX)  INDICATES  PRESENCE  IN  CATEGORY] OESCRI 


Preimpoundment 


Fishes 


Oc- 
Abundant    Common     ukional 


1.  Sea  Lamprey X  

2.  Atowife X 

3.  AHMrictn  Shad X  

4.  Rainbow  Trout. X 

5.  Brown  Trout X 

6.  Brook  Trout X 

7.  IMfin  Pidceral X 

«.  CMa  Pickerel X 

9.  GoMM X 

10.  Carp X  

n.  Cutlips  Minnow X 

12.  Silvery  Minnow X  

13.  Golden  Shiner X  

14.  Comely  Shiner X  

15.  SatiaSn  Shiner X 

M.  BildMShinar X 

17.  CotntMn  Shiner X  

18   Spottail  Shiner X  

19.  Swallowtail  Shiner X 

20.  Bluntnose  Minnow X 

21.  Fathead  Minnow X 

22.  Blacknose  Dace X  

23.  Longnose  Dace X  
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BED;  (7)  MEANS  THERE  IS  SOME  UNCERTAINTY,  DIFFICULT  TO  PREDICT;  AND  (+  OR  -)  INDICATES  EXPECTED  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE! 


Postimpoundment 


Disap- 
pear 


Remain 


Land- 
locked 


X 

x+ 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


-X 

x+ 
x+ 
x-»- 

7 
X 

x+ 

X 
X 


X 
.—  X 
...-  X 


X 
X 
X 


Preimpoundment 


Postimpoundment 


Fishes 


Abundant    Common 


Oc- 
casional 


Disap- 
pear 


Remain 


Land- 
k)cked 


24.  Creek  Chub x 

25.  Fallfch.  X 

26.  Quillback X  


27.  White  Sucker X 

28.  Creek  Chub  Sucker X 

29.  White  Cattish x 

30   Brown  Bullhead X  

31.  Channel  Catllsh x 

32.  Margined  Madlom X  

33.  American  Eel X  

3*.  Banded  KilliUsh X  

35.  Striped  Bass X 

36.  Rock  Bass X  

37.  Redbreast  Sunlbh X  

38.  Pumpkinseed X  

39.  Bluegill X  

40.  SmalTmoulh  Bass X  

41.  Largemouth  Bass X 

42.  White  Crappie  X 

43.  Black  Crappie X  

44.  Johnny  Darter X  

45.  Yellow  Perch  X 

46.  Walleye.. X  


X-l- 
X7 

X+ 

x-t- 
x+ 

X-l- 

X+ 

-X 

7X 

X-l- 

X 

x+ 

x+ 
x+ 

X7 

x+ 

x+ 

X-l- 
-X 

x-t- 

7X7 


6.  Is  the  Corps  of  Engineers  firmly 
mlUed  to  provide  some  method  of  convey- 
ance for  anadromous  fish  (shad  and  other 
varieties)  above  the  dam?  What  methxl  Is 
planned — a  fish  ladder,  an  elevator  or  o;her? 
What  Is  Its  anticipated  effectiveness?  On 
Is  this  estimate  based?  Will  Its  conveyance 
capacity  have  any  limitation  which  might 
Impair  or  restrict  the  potential  shad  migra- 
tion In  the  Delaware?  J 

Corps:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  plaanlng 
flsh  facilities  at  the  project  to  maintain]  pas- 
sage of  anadromoiis  and  catadromous  species 
at  the  damslte.  A  preliminary  design  for  a 
permanent  flsh  ladder  has  been  preiared 
which  offers  a  capacity  for  handling  anl  esti- 
mated annual  migration  of  250.000  fish  or  a 
maxlmiun  dally  run  of  25.000  fish.  Thi  de- 
sign, which  provides  for  passage  of  d( 
stream  migrants.  Is  an  adaptation  of 
tern  successfully  employed  at  a  hydroeU 
dam  located  on  the  North  Pork  of  the  01^ 
mas  River  near  Estacada,  Oregon.  Flsh  ladders 
Installed  at  the  complex  of  dams  on  th#  Co- 
lumbia River  have  successfully  passed]  mi- 
grations of  up  to  V&  million  shad  to  upstt-eam 
spawning  grounds. 

Previous  discussions  with  the  Klsb  and 
Wildlife  Service  resulted  In  the  mutual  sjdop- 
tlon  of  a  program  which  would  provldt  for. 
due  to  recognized  problems  confronting  suc- 
cessful fish  passage.  Installation  of  temporary 
facilities  for  passing  shad  during  construc- 
tion. These  facilities  would.  If  possible  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  comprise  the  dbwn- 
Btream  portion  of  the  full  flsh  ladder  design 
and  would  Include  means  for  attracting,  irap- 
plng,  sorting  and  trucking  migratory  species. 
Further  mutual  studies  and  actual  ett>erl- 
ence  with  passing  fish  during  construction 
would  determine  future  migration  cdunts 
and  other  pertinent  factors  which  Tifould 
govern  the  Installation  of  the  remalnlngi  por- 
tion of  the  permanent  fish  ladder  or  pe^aps 
a  different  type  of  facility.  i 

Int:  The  Congress,  In  authorizing  "tocks 
Island  and  Reservoir,  specified  that  a  fis!  iway 
should  be  provided  at  Tocks  Island  Dayi  "if 
it  were  found  to  be  Justifiable"  by  the  i^hlef 
of  Engineers.  The  flsh  way  Is  a  means  of  :  nltl- 
gatlng  loss  of  the  shad  fishery  ( and  of  i  >ther 
anadromous  or  catadromous  fisheries  up- 
stream from  Tocks  Island  Dam ) .  The  le^  Isla- 
tlve  history  of  the  1958  Act  amending  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  as] con- 
tained In  Senate  Report  No.  1981.  85th  [Con- 
gress. 2nd  Session,  dated  July  25.  1958.  (larl- 
fles  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  ngard 
to  the  term  "Justifiable."  The  Senate  Ruport 
states: 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  your  corrmlt- 
tee.  however,  that  these  measures  (foi  the 
prevention  of  loss  to  fish  and  wildlife)  yould 


not  have  to  be  Justified  under  the  usual 
benefit-cost  type  of  analysis.  They  would  not 
produce  'benefits'.  These  measures  would  be 
for  reducing  or  compensating  for  the  losses. 

"Similarly.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  your 
committee  that  'estimation  of  wUdllfe  .  .  . 
losses'  provided  for  In  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire a  dollar  evaluation." 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life believes  that  mitigation  measures  should, 
in  fact,  satisfy  two  criteria:  first,  that  of 
practicability  and  second,  that  of  reason- 
ableness. Although  it  is  evident  that  several 
problems  specific  to  Tocks  Island  Dam,  com- 
plicated to  some  degree  by  the  addition  of 
the  pumped-storage  operation,  must  be 
solved  In  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
fish  way  at  this  dam,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  these  are  Insurmountable. 
As  to  the  second  point,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  an  average  run  of  250,000  shad 
can  and  will  be  established  and  maintained 
with  such  flshway.  A  run  of  this  size  can 
mitigate  the  combined  loss  of  Inslte  and  up- 
stream shad-fishing  opportunities  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  50  percent — can  mitigate  the 
loss  of  upstream  shad-fishing  to  the  extent 
of  over  93  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  both  practicability  and  rea- 
sonableness, the  Bureau  finds  this  means  of 
mitigation  of  anadromous  fishery  losses  to  be 
fully  Justifiable  and  has  so  advised  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  In  view  of  this  and  the  Con- 
gressional authorization,  we  find  no  reason 
for  thinking  otherwise  than  that  the  design 
and  operation  of  a  satisfactory  flshway  con- 
stitutes an  integral  part  of  the  plan  for  Tocks 
Island  Dam,  for  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  primary  responsibility  as  the  construc- 
tion agency. 

Certain  preliminary  designs  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  re- 
viewed by  the  State  and  Federal  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies.  It  appears  that  further  de- 
sign studies  will  be  directed  toward  devel- 
opment of  a  satisfactory  flshway.  I.e.,  a  fish 
ladder.  It  will  be  designed  to  permit  move- 
ment of  at  least  250,000  shad  upstream  dvir- 
ing  the  average  annual  permit  when  the  up- 
stream run  is  In  progress.  The  design  param- 
eters for  such  a  flshway  will  be  developed 
by  eagineen  at  the  Bureau  at  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
based  upon  design  and  operational  experience 
with  shad  movements  on  both  the  west  and 
east  coasts.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
foreseeable  limitation  to  conveyance  capac- 
ity which  would  impair  or  restrict  the  po- 
tential shad  migration  in  the  Delaware  River 

6.  If  a  flsh  ladder  Is  planned,  as  opposed 
to  the  elevator  device  such  as  Is  employed  at 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  Massachusetts,  will  It  pro- 


vide any  means  to  purge  trash  fish,  sea 
lampreys  or  the  like? 

Corps:  The  presently  designed  permanent 
flsh  ladder  would  provide  means  of  sorting 
and  removing  objectionable  trash  flsh.  The 
actual  program  for  purging  of  the  various 
species  of  trash  flsh  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  basin  State's  flsh  agencies  as  part  of  the 
fishery  management  program  for  the  lake. 
Catadromous  eels  within  the  affected  portion 
of  the  river  support  a  small  commercial  fish- 
ery In  New  York  State  and  as  such  attempts 
will  be  made  to  preserve  and  not  purge  this 
species. 

Int:  Control  of  "trash  flsh"  or  lampreys  at 
the  flshway  probably  would  not  be  a  very 
ef&clent  method  of  handling  such  species. 
Actually,  it  Is  likely  that  any  over  population 
of  "trash  flsh"  would  be  due  to  build-up 
of  populations  already  In  the  reservoir  site- 
carp,  goldfish,  white  suckers,  etc.  Alewives 
could  also  become  over  abundant — so  could 
yellow  perch  and  crapples.  These  will  need 
to  be  controlled  by  techniques  applied  within 
the  reservoir  waters.  Lampreys  are  present 
and  can  become  landlocked.  Unless  there  is 
a  population  explosion  of  this  species  such 
as  occurred  In  the  Great  Lakes,  the  presence 
of  lampreys  does  not  constitute  a  serious 
constraint  on  game  flsh  population.  If  a 
population  explosion  were  to  occur,  it  could 
be  brought  under  control  by  chemical  treat- 
ment of  the  tributaries,  as  Is  being  done 
In  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

7.  What  dangers  exist  that  the  dam  will 
lead  to  decline  of  sport  fishing  potential  and 
gradual  takeover  by  trash  flsh  varieties? 

Corps:  According  to  Joint  studies  of  the 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  and  the  affected 
basin  State's  fish  agencies,  the  resident  game 
fishery  will  expand  rapidly  within  the  lake 
and  would  produce  excellent  sport  fishing 
for  a  period  of  6  to  10  years  following  Im- 
poundment. Following  this  period,  the  fishery 
Is  expected  to  change  from  an  outstanding  to 
a  good  sport  fishery  due  to  expected  Increases 
in  rough  flsh  populations.  Seining  areas  to 
be  established  along  the  lake  shoreline  and 
a  lake  drawdown  program  during  rough  flsh 
spawning  periods  are  expected  to  be  capa- 
ble oT  controlling  rough  flsh  populations 
which,  without  such  programs,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  overpopulate  the  lake.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  programs,  further  control  will 
be  provided  by  sorting  operations  at  the  pro- 
posed flsh  passage  facilities.  After  the  initial 
primary  10  year  harvest  period,  the  lake 
would  still  malnUln  a  good  sport  fishery  with 
game,  pan  and  rough  flsh  represented  In  the 
catch. 

Int:  The  replacement  of  40  miles  of  Dela- 
ware River,  9.5  mUes  of  Flat  Brook.  4  miles 
of  the  BushklU,  and  2.6  mUes  of  Neverslnk 
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Blver  by  a  12.400  acre  lake  (at  elevation  410) 
will  naturally  result  In  a  readjustment  in 
the  relative  abundance  of  the  various  species. 
Certain  forage  flsh,  such  as  carp,  goldfish, 
white  suckers,  and  alewives,  with  their  tre- 
mendotis  reproductive  potentials  and  the 
favorable  conditions  provided  by  the  lake, 
may  become  more  ntimerous  than  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  optimum 
sport  fishing  conditions.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  such  panflsh  species  as  yel- 
low perch,  black  and  white  crapples,  and 
Bunflsh.  If  nature  Is  not  to  take  Its  course 
and  the  goal  is  to  maintain  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  the  blomass  as  possible  In  the 
form  of  game  flsh  species,  management  meas- 
ures will  be  necessary. 

Even  considering,  however,  that  no  special 
management  measures  are  Instituted,  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  reservoir  lake  will  be  able 
to  attract  and  sustain  annual  fishing  uae 
to  the  extent  of  384.000  man-days  annually. 
Such  use  will  not  materialize,  however,  with- 
out adequate  access  distributed  strategically 
around  the  reservoir  perimeter.  Such  access 
Bites  should  include  boat  rampe  and  park- 
ing lots  In  sufficient  number  and  area  to  ac- 
commodate a  total  of  3,000  cars  and  boat 
trailers  in  any  one  day. 

Failure  to  realize  the  full  sport  fishing 
potential  incidental  to  construction  of  Tocks 
Island  Dam  and  Reservoir  will  not  come  from 
decline  in  sport  fishing  potential  and  gradual 
take-over  by  "trash  fish"  but  could  come 
through  failure  to  provide  adequate  access 
to  the  better  fishing  locations. 

8.  What  Impact  will  the  dam  have  on 
oyster  production,  or  other  commercial  fish- 
ing activities  in  or  near  the  bay  area?  What 
has  been  the  annual  oyster  production  for 
each  of  the  last  30  years  In  the  Delaware, 
and  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  oyster  in- 
dustry with  or  without  the  dam  develop- 
ment? 

Corps:  During  April,  May  and  June,  the 
lake  will  be  operated  to  provide  for  down- 
stream release  of  all  lake  inflows,  other  than 
flood  Inflows,  to  maintain  natural  stream 
flows  over  the  oyster  beds  In  upper  Delaware 
Bay.  With  the  lake  operated  in  this  manner 
during  this  period,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  have  concluded  that  proj- 
ect development  and  operation  will  cause 
no  damage  to  the  Delaware  Bay  oyster  In- 
dustry. 

Information  on  past  commercial  oyster 
production  in  Delaware  Bay  and  future  ex- 
pectations can  best  be  obtained  from  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Recent  shad  migrations  in  the  Delaware 
have  been  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of 
100.000  flsh.  Studies  by  the  Flsh  and  Wild- 
life Service  indicate  potential  future  annual 
shad  migrations  of  250.000  flsh. 

Since  1920  the  commercial  harvest  of  shad 
in  Delaware  River  and  Bay  has  averaged 
around  245,000  pounds.  Adoption  and  en- 
forcement of  water  quality  standards  by  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  and  the 
basin  States,  however,  is  expected  to  improve 
stream  water  quality  and  thus  revive  the 
shad  flshery.  The  estimated  average  annual 
commercial  harvest  of  shad,  presently  at  low 
levels  due  to  pollutlonal  effects,  is  projected 
to  be  1.5  million  pounds  without  the  lake 
project. 

Int:  The  dam  can  be  op>erated  In  such 
manner  (without  significant  detriment  to 
other  project  purposes  or  benefits)  as  to  not 
affect  oyster  production  in  Delaware  Bay. 
This  was  determined  as  a  result  of  studies  by 
representatives  of  Rutgers  University,  the 
U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  fall  of  1968.  As  a  result, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ad- 
vised the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  December 
28. 1968.  ".  .  .  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
reservoir  can  be  operated  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  damage  to  the  seed  oyster  re- 


sources of  Delaware  Bay.  We  concur  In  these 
findings. 

"We  understand  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers plans  to  modify  the  project  rule  curve 
and  project  operations  to  accommodate  our 
recommendations  for  prevention  of  losses  to 
this  valuable  resource. . .  ." 

Seed  oyster  production  on  the  natural  seed 
Ijeds  In  Delaware  Bay  Is  subject,  of  course,  to 
limitations  resulting  from  various  factors. 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  relatively  temporary 
nature,  although  capable  of  wreaking  con- 
siderable havoc  while  they  are  («;tlve.  Others, 
like  the  oyster  drill,  are  present  and  do  dam- 
age In  varying  degrees  from  year  to  year. 
These  temporary  or  continuing  adverse  fac- 
tors cause  considerable  fluctuation  In  seed 
oyster  production  from  year  to  year,  as  is 
evident  from  the  table  below  showing  annual 
seed  03ir8ter  production  In  Delaware  Bay  for 
the  past  30  years. 

Damage  to  the  oysters  in  any  given  year  Is 
^irectly  proportional  to  the  abundance  of 
'  arllls  and  that  abundance,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  successfiil  hatching  of  young  drills. 
At  the  time  the  embryonic  drills  are  develop- 
ing in  the  egg  cases,  they  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  salinities  lower  than  15  parts  per 
thousand.  The  period  of  greatest  egg-la3ring 
activity  extends  from  May  15  through  June 
30. 

Data  on  distribution  of  salinity  levels  In 
the  oyster-producing  areas  have  been  col- 
lected Intensively  since  1927  from  31  regular 
sampling  stations  established  by  the  New 
Jersey  Oyster  Research  Laboratory.  For  some 
of  these  stations,  severa.  hundred  salinity 
values  are  available.  While  the  primary  con- 
tolling  factor  is  the  total  freshwater  inflow 
to  Delaware  Bay,  flows  at  Trenton  gage  pro- 
vide a  usable  index,  which  can  be  correlated 
with  salinities  over  the  beds  (total  Inflow 
averages  about  1.6  times  flow  at  Trenton). 
Analysis  has  shown  that  the  salinity  at  any 
given  station  on  any  given  date  reflects  the 
mean  flow  at  Trenton  gage  over  the  preceding 
30-day  period. 

As  long  as  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir 
is  operated  so  as  to  retain  no  Inflow  to  the 
reservoir  between  April  1  and  June  30  of 
each  year  (except  for  control  of  floods  In 
excess  of  channel  capacity) ,  reservoir  opera- 
tion would  have  no  effect  upon  salinities  in 
the  oyster-producing  areas  between  May  1 
and  July  1.  Thus,  reservoir  operation  would 
not  significantly  affect  either  drill  abundance 
in  the  seed  bed  area  or  production  of  seed 
oysters. 

It  is  not  expected  that  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  Reservoir  will  adversely  affect  other 
commercial  flshery  resources  in  or  near  the 
bay  area,  with  exception,  of  course,  of  reduc- 
tion In  shad  populations  due  to  inundation 
of  spawning  and  nursery  habitat  within  the 
reservoir  site  and  possibly  in  the  reach  down- 
stream from  the  dam.  The  average  annual 
harvest  of  1.5  million  pounds  of  shad  will  be 
reduced  to  about  .5  million  pounds. 

The  following  table  based  on  landings  of 
commercial  oysters  in  New  Jersey  and  data 
collected  by  Rutgers  University,  provides  an 
Index  of  productivity  of  oysters  in  the  Del- 
aware River  area.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
taking  of  seed  oysters  has  been  prohibited 
during  some  years  due  to  the  presence  of 
MSX,  a  disease  that  attacks  oysters. 


Market 

oysters  Seed 

(total  oysters 

pounds  Pounds  per            (number 

Year              marketed)  bushel         of  bushels) 


1940 5,941,800  6.65 

1941 0)  (1) 

1942 5,521,500  77.6 

1943 6,024,300  (i) 

1944 5.640,300  6.6S 

1945 7,747,400  79.6 

1946 7,747.800  0) 

1947 5.?53.000  7.00 

1948 5,988,300  7.00 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


(|) 

611,300 

487,500 
253,600 


Market 

oysters 

Seed 

(total 

oysters 

pounds 

Pounds  per 
bushel 

(number 

Year 

marketed) 

ot  bushels) 

1949 

7, 085, 700 

7.00 

(') 

1950 

7, 241,  800 

6.00 

1951 

5,  761,  300 

6.00 

(1) 

1952 

7,993,800 

7.50 

(1) 

1953 

8,484,000 

8.00 

400,000 

1954 

7,329,000 

8.00 

350.000 

1955 

5,204,000 

8.00 

JSl 

1956 

5,  503, 000 

8.00 

522.000 

1957 

2,720,000 

>6.50 

(0 

1958 

829,000 

4.75 

450.000 

1959 

207,000 

6.40 

(■) 

1960 

167,000 

7.00 

(') 

1961 

1,100,000 

7.40 

166.000 

1962 

1,554,000 

l.^l 

172,000 

1963 

516,000 

(>) 

1964 

1,096,000 

7.00 

171.000 

1965 

523,000 

6.20 

227,056 

1966 

695,000 

6.00 

1967 

1, 027, 000 

6.09 

142,000 

1968 

1,320,200 

(') 

145,000 

1969 

1,046,000 

<'} 

82.000 

1970 

(') 

(■) 

123,000 

>  Unknown. 
>MSX. 

>  Closed. 

« Closed- 1. 

DRBC:  The  most  Important  factor  asso- 
ciated with  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  oyster 
production  Is  the  fresh  water  flow  into  Dela- 
ware Bay  during  the  spring  of  the  year.  At 
this  time  the  predaceous  snail,  better  known 
as  the  oyster  drill,  feeds  upon  and  destroys 
large  numbers  of  oysters.  By  reducing  the 
salinity  over  the  oyster  beds  the  control  of 
the  oyster  drill  is  possible . 

According  to  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  It  was  determined  that  mitigation  of 
oyster  damages  could  be  achieved  through 
maintenance  of  historical  stream  flows  over 
the  oyster  beds  during  and  Immediately  prior 
to  the  reproductive  period  of  the  oyster  drill. 
The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  requested 
modification  of  the  rule  curve  operation  of 
the  reservoir  to  allow  for  release  of  reservoir 
Inflows  during  the  period  from  April  1  to 
June  30  of  each  water  year.  According  to  the 
Corps,  modification  of  the  rule  curve  as  re- 
quested by  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  will 
result  In  no  damages  to  oysters  being  at- 
tributed to  the  operation  of  the  reservoir 
during  this  period.  If  this  schedule  of  releases 
Is  met,  however,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  long-range  benefits  to  the  oyster 
might  occur. 

Oyster  productivity  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  ranged  from  23.000,000  pounds  (7 
pounds  of  meat^lbushel)  in  1887  to  less 
than  100,000  pounds  in  1960  (Table  1  for 
oyster  productivity  during  the  past  30  years 
has  been  omitted  from  this  report  becavise  It 
could  not  be  reproduced  in  quantity.)  From 
1940  to  1950  a  steady  yield  of  approximately 
6,500.000  pounds  occurred  followed  by  a 
drastic  decline  from  1955  to  1960  to  less  than 
100.000  pounds.  Since  1960  a  gradual  but 
rather  steady  Increase  occurred  with  an  aver- 
age production  of  about  950,000  pounds  from 
1960  to  1966. 

Comparative  figures  for  oyster  production 
In  Delaware  Bay  for  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  are   included  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— OYSTER  PRODUCTION   IN   DEUWARE   BAY 


Delaware 


New  Jersey 


Year 


Pounds 


Amount 


Pounds 


Amount 


1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 


2,141.000 

2.266,000 

2. 252. 300 

3, 142,  OOO 

4, 340. 000 

3,290,000 

1,893.000 

4,194,000 

2,410,000 

295.000 

177.000 

33,000 


J911.800 

1.047.660 

1,150,925 

1.565.000 

2,726,000 

1.603,000 

783.000 

2,  227.  000 

1,717.000 

158.000 

119.000 

18,000 


7,241,800 

5,761,300 

7.933,800 

8, 484,  000 

7.329,000 

5.204,000 

5.  503. 000 

2, 720, 000 

829.000 

267.000 

167.000 

1.100,000 


J2, 897, 247 

2,405,681 

3,397,369 

4.119,000 

3,634.000 

2,603.000 

3, 023, 000 

1,782,000 

675.000 

190.000 

161.000 

934.000 
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TABLE    2  —OYSTER    PRODUCTION    IN    DELAWARE 
Continued 


JAY— 


Ntw  Jereey 


Year  Pounds         Amount  Pounds 


i  mount 


1962. 
1963. 
19(4. 
1966. 
1966. 


80.000 
41.000 
44.700 
34.100 
45.000 


KO.OOO 
25.000 
26.384 
28.000 
37.000 


1.554,000 
516,000 

1.097.700 
523. 100 
695.000 


{1.^3.000 

.000 

,410 

13,637 

,000 


!58, 

1,(24 


:96, 
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with  or  without  the  project  present  re- 
search activities  such  as  the  breeding  o  dis- 
ease-resistant oysters,  the  relationship  of 
river  flow  to  bay  s&llnlty.  and  the  off-bcttom 
system  of  raising  oysters  attached  to  strings 
suspended  from  rafts  appear  encouraging. 

9.  Will  the  dam  development,  or  operwion 
of  the  recreation  area,  have  any  lmpai;t  on 
recreational  fishing?  For  example,  by  what 
reason  would  it  be  necessary  for  Pennsyl- 
vanU  residents  fishing  either  the  rlvsr  or 
reservoir  to  secure  non-resident  flshlr  g  li- 
censes from  the  State  of  New  Jersey?  '^mat 
action,  legislative  or  otherwise,  would  le  re- 
quired to  enable  any  Pennsylvania,  Ne'W  Jer- 
sey or  New  York  fisherman  to  fish  any  part 
of  the  river  or  reservoir  from  his  own  Site's 
shores,  or  by  boat  from  his  own  Slate's 
shores,  with  nothing  more  than  his 
State's  fishing  license? 

Corps:  In  accordance  with  Public  Lair  89- 
158.  the  Delaware  Water  Qap  National  Rec- 
reational Area  will  eventually  Includf  the 
lands  and  waters  adjacent  to  Tocks  lyand 
Lake.  The  Secretary  of  the  Int«ricir.  though 
the  National  Park  Service,  has  develoted  a 
preliminary  land  and  water  use  management 
plan  for  the  National  Recreational  ,  Area 
which  Incorporates  a  fishery  managejment 
program  for  the  lake.  This  prcjgram 
would  be  coordinated  with  other  i  au- 
thorized project  purposes.  The  National 
Park  Service  plans  to  develop,  In  coorlll na- 
tion with  State  fish  agencies  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  a  fishing  program  which  ^ould 
provide  for  continuation  of  uniform  State 
fishing  regulations  and  reciprocal  re<iDgnl- 
Uon  at  either  State's  fishing  licenses  o^  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  and  downstream  of  the  j  dam. 
The  specific  leglsiaUve  actions  requlr^  by 
each  state  to  Join  In  such  an  agreemeztt  are 
DOW  known  at  this  time.  ' 

Int:  The  NaUonal  Park  Service  ha^  met 
Jointly  with  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to 
dlscuM  this.  The  Statee  have  a  reciprocal 
agreement  which  permits  a  New  Jersey 
fisherman  to  fiah  the  river  on  either  sMe  of 
the  Imaginary  State  Line  (middle  of  river) 
as  long  as  his  point  of  entry  Is  from  thi  New 
Jersey  side  and  he  does  not  stand  on  the 
Pennsylvania  shore.  Similar  conditions  ppply 
to  Pennsylvania  fishermen.  Both  states  jagree 
that  the  same  oondltlon  woxild  apply  tio  the 
reservoir  and  It  would  continue  to  apply  to 
the  river.  1 

DRBC:  It  Is  not  expected  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  dam  or  operation  of  thf  rec- 
reational areas  wUl  have  any  significant  ef- 
fect on  recreational  fishing.  In  the  15,000 
acre  reeervolr  It  is  estimated  that  100  pounds 
of  catchahle  fish  per  acre  or  1.500.000  pounds 
per  year  may  be  caught.  As  many  ap  300 
fishing  days  a  year  with  a  fisherman  l<}ad  of 
6000  per  day  can  be  expected. 

Reciprocal  fishing  and  boating  I^nae 
agreements  have  been  established  fot  the 
Delaware  River  where  It  forms  a  cottimon 
boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Fishing  licenses  of  either  state  will  bfe  rec- 
ognized In  the  Delaware  River  from  Water's 
edge  to  wwter's  edge  and  fishermen  will  be 
permitted  to  take  off  In  a  boat  from  tltber 
shore  and  on  returning  to  have  in  pMses- 
sion  any  fish  which  might  be  legally  tjaken. 
However,  any  person  fishing  from  the  shore 
must  obtain  a  license  in  that  state  on  whose 
shore  fishing  is  done.  The  National  Park 
Service  will  permit  fishing  within  the  Dela. 
Water  Gap  Natl.  Recreation  Area,  wheie  the 
state  fishing  laws  will  ^ply. 


10.  There  have  been  concerns  that  con- 
struction of  the  dam.  coupled  with  certain 
pollution  conditions  within  the  reservoir,  or 
reservoir  fluctuations,  would  produce  an  al- 
gae growth  which  would  destroy  or  seriously 
harm  fish  life  within  the  reservoir.  What 
Justification  Is  there  for  such  concern,  and 
what  assurances  can  be  offered  that  this 
will  not  occur? 

Corps:  Due  to  the  depth  of  the  reservoir, 
the  selective  withdrawal  system,  the  rela- 
tively short  detention  time  of  the  water  in 
the  lake  and  the  cold  water  Inflow  from  up- 
stream Impoundments  it  is  felt  that  algae 
growth  will  not  be  a  significant  problem. 
Enforcement  of  the  recently  established  wa- 
ter quality  standards  by  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  will  further  decrease  the 
danger  of  eutrophlcatlon. 

Int:  There  Is  little  Justification  for  such 
concern.  Present  water  quality  at  Port  Jar- 
vis  and  on  down  to  the  Tocks  Island  site  is 
excellent.  The  reservoir  will  not  be  a  stag- 
nant pool.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  a 
high  level  of  eutrophlcatlon.  such  as  might 
create  noxlo>us  algae  blooms. 

These  concerns  are  probably  related  to  the 
lands  outside  the  project  which  are  subject 
to  development,  and  are  being  developed 
creating  the  potential  for  nutrient  laden,  if 
not  polluted  water,  to  find  its  way  Into  the 
reservoir.  These  nutrients  could  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  algae  and  other  vegetation 
whose  decompoeltion  would  lower  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  content  of  the  water  with  re- 
sultant harmful  effects  on  fish  Ufe.  The 
same  threat  exists  to  the  river  with  or  with- 
out the  project.  Adequate  sewerage  treat- 
ment requirements,  as  reflected  In  the  Dela- 
ware River  Baslu  Commission's  TIRES  re- 
port Is  a  positive  approach  toward  prevent- 
ing this  problem. 

DRBC:  Algae  growth  Is  not  expected  to 
destroy  or  significantly  affect  fish  within  the 
reservoir.  Such  problems  as  algae  protecting 
large  numbers  of  small  fish  making  them 
unavailable  to  larger  fish  as  food,  toxic 
properties  of  some  species  of  algae,  and  oxy- 
gen depletioii  at  the  time  of  algae  dle-oS 
are  well  recognized  In  fishery  m/>.nagement. 
It  Is  difficult  to  predict  precisely  what  will 
occur  because  every  Impoundment  Is  likely 
to  be  a  little  different.  Algae  and  fish  related 
problems  are  not  apt  to  be  a  {>roblem  where 
there  is  a  large  surface  area,  good  wind  ac- 
tion, good  depth  of  water  and  high  quality 
tributaries  entering  the  reservoir. 

Nutrients  are  mainly  responsible  for  algae 
growths  or  "blooms."  They  are  being  studied 
at  the  present  time  and  precautions  are 
being  taken  to  minimize  the  problem. 

11.  How  does  the  project's  Impact  upon  flsh 


and  wildlife  compare  with  the  Impact  antic- 
ipated if  the  project  were  abandoned  and  the 
region  developed  by  private  interests? 

Corps:  According  to  joint  studies  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  buln 
State's  game  agencies,  projected  population 
Increases  within  the  region  and  the  related 
development  which  it  brings  would  reduce 
the  game  habitat  within  the  project  area  un- 
der a  no  project  concept.  Some  losses  In 
habitat  were  expected  to  be  offset  by  planned 
increases  in  State  game  land  holdings  and 
Improved  wildlife  management  practices. 
Despite  these  offsetting  factors,  study  re- 
sults indicated  private  lands  now  available 
for  hunting  or  management  within  the  proj- 
ect  area  including  the  National  Recreation 
Area,  would  be  reduced  over  the  life  of  the 
project  by  19  percent  in  Pennsylvania  and 
39  percent  in  New  Jersey. 

P»roject  development  would  cause  a  reduc- 
tion In  available  wildlife  habitat  which  would 
represent  less  than  an  8  percent  loss  of  the 
total  potential  hunter -day  usage  within  th« 
project  boimdary. 

Int:  Numerical  comparison  of  fishery  cap- 
ability In  terms  of  fisherman  use  and  com- 
mercial harvest  is  as  follows: 


Man-days 


Sport 

fishoriM  - 

without 

project 


Resident  fishes 


With 
project 


Diffsrtnc* 


Within  reservior  site 70.000  >  384, 000  -f  314, 000 

Upstream  from  site 90,000  90,000  0 

Downstream  from  dam..  130.000  63.000  -67,000 

Total 290,000  537,000  -1-247,000 


Sport       Anadromous  fishes 

fisheries 

without  With 

project        project 


Dlfterence 


Within  reservior  site.. 
Upstream  from  site... 
Downstream  from  site. 


35,000 
40,000 
50,000 


137,500 
25.000 


-35,000 

-3,500 

-25,000 


Total. 


125,000         62,500      '-62.500 


Commer- 
cial fish 

without  With 

project        project 


Shellfish 


Difference 


Pounds  of  shad 

Bushels  of  oysters 

Pounds  of  eels  (N.Y.). 


1.500,000       500.000 

1,500,000    1.500.000 

10.000        10.000 


-1,000.000 
<0 
>0 


1  With  recommended  access  provided. 
'With  fishway  and  average  annual  run  of  250.000. 
>  Without  fishway.  total  loss  would  be  100.000  man-davs. 
t  Provided  no  runoff  is  stored  between  April  and  June  30. 
«  With  fishway  (contrary  to  Aug.  4.  1965.  report  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service). 


NUMERICAL  COMPAJIISOH  OF  WILDLIFE  RESOURCE  CAPABILITY  IN  TERMS  OF  HUNTER  DAYS 


Without  project 


With  project 


Difference 


Pennsylvania       New  Jersey     Pennsylvania       New  Jersey     Pennsylvania        New  Jersey 


Deer 4.000  5.600 

Small  pme 2,100  22,800 

Total 6,100  28,400 


3.200 
1.800 


4,500 
22,400 


-800 
-300 


-1.100 
-400 


5.000 


26.900 


-1,000 


-1.500 


In  connection  with  hunting,  posting 
against  trespass  is  prevalent  and  is  expected 
to  increase.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  under 
lease  to  sportsmen's  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Predicted  Increases  In  human  population  m 
the  area  will  result  in  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  game  habitat  due  to  intrusion  of 
residential  and  business  development.  The 
States'  plan  Is  to  Increase  the  extent  of  land 
smd  water  areas  to  permit  public  hunting 
and  fishing.  It  Is  anticipated,  however,  that 
private  lands  now  available  for  hunting  or 
wildlife  production  will  be  reduced  by  19 
percent  In  Pennsylvania  and  39  percent  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  life  of  the  project. 
This  attrition  will  continue;  it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  the  use  indicated  with  the 


project  will  remain  relatively  constant  far 
a  period  of  time  far  In  excess  of  the  so-called 
life  of  the  project. 

Without  the  project,  public  hunting  would 
become  virtuaUy  nonexistent  and  fishing  ac- 
cess to  the  river  would  contmue  to  diminish. 

DRBC :  With  the  project  there  la  very  Uttls 
danger  that  any  of  the  kinds  of  fish,  animals, 
birds  and  plant  life  will  be  completely  lost 
from  the  immedUte  environs  of  Tocks  Wand 
or  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  Much  of  the  present  habitat  to 
the  reservoir  site  will  be  lost  to  many  ter- 
restrial forms  of  life  and  replaced  by  greater 
ntmibers  of  flsh  and  water  fowl. 

The  development  of  areas  such  as  this  by 
private  interests  have  not  always  afforded 
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the  beat  protection  in  the  past  to  flsh  and 
wildlife.  Also,  many  areas  like  Tocks  Island 
under  private  management  have  been  avail- 
able to  too  few  people.  Tocks  Island  is  greatly 
needed  from  Just  a  recreational  standpoint. 

12.  How  will  pumped  storage  operations 
affect  flsh  propagation?  What  are  the  results 
of  the  study  initiated  by  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission? 

Int:  It  is  not  expected  that  such  opera- 
tion will  seriously  affect  resident  popula- 
tions. The  study  initiated  by  the  Delaware 
Blver  Basin  Commission  would  seem  to  t>ear 
this  out.  Effects  of  the  pumping-generatlng 
cycle  on  anadromous  flsh  on  either  upstream 
or  downstream  migrations  could  be  a  prob- 
lem. The  need  for  protective  devices  will  re- 
ceive intensive  study  as  plans  develop  fur- 
ther. 

At  the  present  time,  numbers  of  shad  in 
the  Delaware  River,  seasonally  within  or 
moving  through  the  Tocks  Island  site,  are 
not  known  precisely.  On  the  basis  of  cursory 
sampling  efforts  and  records  and  estimates 
of  harvest  by  sport  fishermen,  It  is  estimated 
that  without  the  project,  an  average  annual 
run  of  at  least  600,000  shad  can  be  antici- 
pated without  Tocks  Island. 

Plans  which  have  been  worked  out  with 
the  Philadelphia  District  Corps  of  Engineers 
promise  to  make  possible  accurate  counts  of 
upstream  migrants  passing  the  site  during 
the  Initial  construction  phase.  This  should 
yield  at  least  4-6  years  of  accurate  informa- 
tion. It  Is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
wide  variation  in  numbers  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  many  factors  beyond  control  which 
will  affect  reproduction  and  survival  in  the 
stream  and  others  which  cannot  be  managed 
or  predicted  will  have  an  Impact  on  the  pop- 
ulation while  in  the  open  sea.  For  example, 
on-going  studies  of  juvenile  shad  In  Dela- 
ware River  (under  the  Anadromoiis  Pish  Res- 
toration Program)  indicate  that  the  1970 
year  class  produced  far  more  juveniles  than 
did  that  of  1969.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
known  for  sure. 

DRBC:  Normal,  expected  daily  fluctuations 
from  pumped  storage  operations  during  the 
flsh  spawnlne;  season  of  April,  May  and  June 
will  be  about  0.8  foot  (9  Inches).  Such  a 
fluctuation  will  not  adversely  affect  flsh 
propagation,  a  three-year  DRBC  study 
showed. 

The  flsh  results  of  the  DRBC  study  (Llm- 
nologlcal  Effects  of  simulated  pumped-stor- 
age  operation  at  Yards  Creek,  February  1971) 
are  as  follows: 

Nest  building  and  behavior — Most  nest- 
building  flsh  constructed  nests,  however,  s 
smaller  number  of  nests  were  found  In  fluc- 
tuating ponds  than  in  the  control  pond.  A 
number  of  flsh  nests  were  exposed  by  abnor- 
mally large  fluctuations,  with  some  loss  of 
eggp.  Both  the  walleye  and  the  yellow  perch, 
non-nest  builders,  spawned  In  fluctuating 
and  control  ponds,  although  in  small  num- 
bers (the  walleyes  were  gravid  when  Intro- 
duced). 

Reproduction — Production  of  juvenile  flsh 
was  very  low  in  1968,  but  increased  consid- 
erable In  1969.  Greater  numbers  of  juveniles 
occurred  in  the  control  pond  in  1969;  how- 
ever, in  the  same  year  two  of  the  fluctuating 
ponds  showed  greater  total  weight. 

Survival — The  survival  of  adult  flsh  was 
similar  in  all  ponds;  differences  which  oc- 
curred did  not  appear  to  be  attributable  to 
fluctuation  in  water  level.  The  survival  of 
the  1968  zero-year  class  large-mouth  bass 
was  approximately  4  percent  In  1969.  Less 
tban  1  percent  of  the  zero-year  class  blue- 
gills  of  1968  survived  In  1969.  For  the  rest  of 
the  species  of  Juvenile  flsh  the  data  was 
either  Insufllclent  or  Inconclusive. 

Relative  condition  factor — The  relative 
oondltlon  factor  decreased  for  the  large- 
mouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass,  and  walleye — 
however,  they  were  gravid  (laden  with  eggs 
'?^  milt)  at  the  time  of  stocking;  remained 
»bout  the  same  for  the  pumpklnseed  and 


rockbass;  and  Increased  for  the  bluegill  and 
brown  bullhead  in  all  ponds.  The  relative 
condition  factor  showed  less  change  for 
most  flsh  in  the  control  pond  than  In  the 
fluctuating  ponds.  In  no  case  was  the  rela- 
tive condition  factor  observed  to  be  appreci- 
able less  than  might  be  expected  normally. 

CONCLtrSION 

It  was  concluded  that  flsh  adapted  to  the 
uniform  regime  of  water  level  fluctuations 
and  were  successful  In  spawning  and  hatch- 
ing of  eggs.  No  unusual  problems  were  ap- 
parent in  the  early  development  and  growth 
of  flsh.  The  slight  decrease  in  recruitment  of 
flsh  observed  in  this  study  could  be  benefi- 
cial In  most  natural  situations. 

It  was  further  concluded  that  the  meas- 
urable effects  observed  In  plankton  and 
macolnvertebrate  productivity,  plant  coloni- 
zation, relative  condition  factor  of  flsh,  and 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  test 
ponds  had  no  marked  effect  on  the  flsh  pop- 
ulations therein. 


Percent 

chance  of 

occurrence 


Total  area 
e<pos«d 
(acres) 


ft 

360 

77 

890 

SB 

1.240 

40 

1.780 

2$ 

2.6«0 

10 

3.350 

4 

3,520 

tlvely  few  drought  events.  Therefore,  the 
process  of  trying  to  develop  a  statistical  fre- 
quency curve  with  few  data  and  varying 
length  Is  extremely  difficult.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  drought  of  1930-31  of  a 
30-month  duration  would  occt'r  about  once 
In  16  years  while  the  1961-67  drought  has  a 
once  in  400  years  recurrence.  Information  has 
been  developed  which  relates  to  summer 
drawdown  events  which  would  have  been 
experienced  at  the  project  during  past  stream 
flow  conditions.  These  data  are  based  on  an 
analysis  which  simulated  operation  of  the 
project  using  62  years  of  recorded  stream 
flows  and  the  proptosed  lake  operation  pro- 
gram. During  the  primary  14-week  summer 
recreation  season,  the  operational  program 
for  the  lake  would  cause  a  total  average  draw- 
down of  7  feet  by  the  end  of  summer.  The 
average  rate  of  drawdown  expected  during 
the  same  period  would  approach  one  inch  per 
day.  With  the  lake  at  elevation  410  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  recreation  season. 
the  percent  chance  of  occurrence  and  the 
PART  6— REsEKvoiK  rEATvsES  AND  FLOOD  acreage  of  exposed  previously  submerged  soils 

CONTROL  related     to     selected     drawdown     events     is 

The  expected  Impact  of  flood  and  drought      presented  as  follows: 
conditions  and  of  slltatlon  upon  the  opera- 
tion and  recreational   use  of  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  is  described  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Department  of  Interior  In  this  Drawdown  event  (feet) 

sixth  Information  Report  on  Tocks  Island     

Dam  issued  by  four  Congressmen  represent- 
ing the  tri-state  Tocks  region.  j 

According  to  the  Oorpa,  "Since  accumu-      7lIIIIIII""III""'''I"" 
latlon   of  sediment   is   not  expected   to   be      lo'"""""""'"""!^] 

slgnlflcant  and   no  removal   is  anticipated,      }^ 

the  recreational  use  of  the  reservoir  Is  un-      Jo 

affected  by  sedimentation  considerations."  

The  Corps  also  reported  that  during  a  flood 
of  the  intensity  expected  to  occur  once  In         3.  What  portions  of  this  exposed  acreage 
50  years,  the  normal  reservoir  pool  of  12,400     w^U  be  sand-covered  beach  area  and  what 
acres  would  be  enlarged  by  4376  acres.  portion  might  be  described  as  mud  flats? 

However,  flood  water  storage  is  short-term  Corps :  It  is  Incorrect  to  assume  that  draw- 

storage  to  avert  flood  damage  and  excess  down  of  a  water  siirface,  to  any  degree,  is 
water  stored  during  such  periods  would  be  synonomous  with  the  term  "mud  flats."  This 
released  within  a  brief  period  of  time,  the  term  should  not  be  used  to  designate  all 
Corps  explained  during  a  second  Inter-  types  of  objectionable  soil  conditions.  Boll 
Agency  Conference  on  Tocks  Island  held  conditions  which  may  be  objectionable  to 
April  6th.  some  recreationists  may  not  be  to  others.  Al- 

The  Information  Report.  Issued  jointly  most  80  percent  of  the  shoreline  within  the 
by  Congressmen  John  O.  Dow  of  N.T.,  Jo-  summer  drawdown  zone  is  steep-sloped  and 
seph  McDade  and  Fred  Rooney  of  Pennsyl-  not  subject  to  retention  of  water.  The  ma- 
vania.  and  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  of  N.J.,  also  jorlty  of  soils  along  the  remaining  flat-sloped 
Indicates  that  recreational  facilities  such  as  shoreline  are  free  draining  and  would  not 
beach  areas  and  boat  ramps  are  designed  for  produce  objectionable  soil  conditions.  The 
continued  use  during  periods  of  moderate  average  dally  rate  of  drawdown  and  provision 
flooding  and  substantial  drotight.  The  re-  of  concrete  boat  ramps  and  sand  covered 
port  does  caution  that  recreational  usage  slopes  at  beach  and  boat  beaching  areas 
win  be  curtailed  somewhat  during  either  would  preclude  development  at  objeotlon- 
severe  flooding  or  extreme  drought.  able  soil  conditions  within  recreation  areas. 

1.  The  normal  lake  is  planned  to  cover  Outside  selected  recreation  areas,  objection-^ 
an  area  of  12,400  acres.  Based  on  past  flood  able  soil  conditions  could  develop  within 
experience  on  the  Delaware,  with  what  fre-  small  scattered  areas  along  the  lake  shore- 
quency  tuid  to  what  extent  In  terms  of  ad-  lines;  there  Is  no  program  proposed  at  this 
ditlonal  acreage  will  the  12,400  acre  pool  time  for  prevention  of  such  conditions  In 
be  exceeded?  these  areas.  Where  further  Investigation  of 

Corps:  Due  to  flood  control  operations,  the  the  lake's  shoreline  reveals  a  potential  for 
12,425  acre  pool  at  elevation  410  will  In-  development  of  extensive  objectionable  soil 
crease  In  area  by  the  following  amounts  conditions  which  would  seriously  detract 
with  the  listed  frequencies:  from  the  overall  recreational  use  of  the  lake, 

a  sculpturing  or  drainage  program  will  be 

developed  to  mitigate  these  effects.  Although 
final  design  has  not  been  completed,  about 
300  acres  of  the  exposed  area  will  constitute 
sand-covered  beaches  and  boat  ramps. 

4.  What  acreage  of  "mud  flats"  was  ex- 
posed along  this  37-mlle  segment  of  the 
river  at  the  height  of  the  five-year  drought 
of  the  1960'b7 

CJorps:  Without  a  deflnitlon  of  the  term 
"mud-flat,"  It  Is  difficult  to  reply  to  this 
question.  However,  existing  average  dally 
fluctuations  (0.6  to  1.0  feet)  of  the  river 
reach  within  the  project  boundary  are 
greater  than  those  which  would  be  ex- 
perienced with  Tocks  Island  Lake.  Extreme 
fluctuations  also  occur  under  drought  con- 
ditions and  may  be  more  pronounced.  Thus, 
it  Is  difficult  to  reconstruct  an  area  of  ex- 
posure   without   exact    records.    A   one-foot 


15,200 

2,775 

23 

15,700 

3,275 

27 

16.800 

4,375 

35 

Total  lake 

Maximum          area  Increase  Percent 

pool  maximum  in  lake  increase 

elevation           pool  area  in  lake 

Frequency        (feet)      (acres)  (acres)  area 


Once  In  10  years..  424.0 
Once  in  25  years..  426.2 
Once  in  50  years..       430.6 


2.  Based  on  Delaware  Basin  drought  experi- 
ences, what  portion  of  the  reservoir  area  will 
be  exposed  during  droughts  of  the  severity 
anticipated  once  in  flve  years,  10  years,  20 
3rears,  50  years? 

Corps:  In  discussions  of  droughts  as  com- 
peired  to  floods,  one  must  consider  the  added 
dimension  of  time.  I.e.,  length  of  the  sus- 
tained condition.  Historically  there  are  rela- 
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drawdown  would  expose  about  300  acres  of 
the  normal  2.400  acre  river  area  (with  n  the 
project  boundary) . 

Int:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  can  p<6slbly 
answer  this  question,  but  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  area  exposed  by  diminishing  water 
levels  Is  Immediately  subject  to  vege  ;atlon 
growth.  The  extent  of  this  growth  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  soil  present. 

5.  During  droughts  of  various  intensities, 
what  impact  Is  antlclpMited  upon  recrei  itlon- 
al  facilities  (beaches,  boat  ramps,  fshlng 
piers  and  the  like)  and  recreational  usage 
of  the  reservoir? 

Corps:  Beaches,  boat  ramps  and  beaching 
areas,  and  fishing  piers  are  designed  ta  pro- 
vide for  recreational  usage  between  th  e  ele- 
vation of  the  5-year  flood  pool  and  (I  feet 
below  the  elevation  of  the  10-year  su  nmer 
drawdown  pool.  The  10-year  summer  Iraw- 
down  pool  represents  an  event  which  'irould 
occur  once  In  ten  years.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
time  the  elevation  of  the  lake  durinj  the 
sununer  would  equal  or  exceed  the  1( -year 
summer  drawdown  pool. 

Swimming  beaches  and  boat  beaphlng 
areas  will  be  constructed  as  sand  covered 
slopes  and  boat  ramps  of  concrete  ■«  ithln 
this  drawdown  zone.  Floating  fishing  piers 
win  be  secured  to  devices  along  shore  niopes 
which  would  permit  adjustment  to  lake  fluc- 
tuations. Total  capacity  for  recreational  us- 
age and  total  annual  visitation  woulil  not 
be  significantly  reduced  during  events  up  to 
the  severity  of  the  10-year  summer  draw- 
down event.  Total  monthly  recreational  us- 
age of  the  lake  during  the  10-year  drawdown 
event  would  be  reduced  an  estimated  21 1  per- 
cent. Although  the  more  severe  drojghts 
would  reduce  seasonal  recreation  attend- 
ance, the  resource  would  still  sustain  it  sig- 
nificant recreational  usage  at  the  start  of 
the  season;  the  majority  of  the  adverss  im- 
pact occurs  near  the  end  of  the  recr«atlon 
season  due  to  Increased  drawdown  caused  by 
low  flow  augmentation  needs. 

Although  available  data  show  that  r^crea- 
tlonlsts  are  using  large  bodies  of  watqr  de- 
spite large  fluctuations  In  water  siirfac^,  the 
value  of  a  recreation  day  at  this  pro  J  eat  has 
been  reduced  by  10  percent  In  recognition 
of  fluctuating  summer  pool  elevations.    I 

Int:  The  recreational  facilities  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir  will  be  developed  t^  effi- 
ciently operate  In  fluctuating  water  condi- 
tions. Recreation  use  could  diminish  as  a 
result  of  a  reduction  In  the  surface  Water 
area.  The  aesthetic  values  would  also  depre- 
ciate. Boat  ramps,  fishing  piers,  and  other 
faculties  located  at  the  water's  edge  aqd  ex- 
tending out  Into  the  water  can  be  designed  so 
that  the  adverse  effects  of  varying  water 
levels  are  minimized.  We  do  not  anticipate 
that  this  factor  in  itself  wUl  cause  any  seri- 
ous decrease  in  fishing  use — in  fact,  wei  have 
known  of  instances  wherein  extreme  low- 
water  conditions  in  a  reservoir  has  be«<n  ac- 
companied by  a  greater  amount  of  flphlng 
use,  due  to  the  real  or  imagined  improvoment 
of  fl«hing  success  as  a  result  of  concentrating 
fish  populations  in  a  smaller  area. 

6.  Dvirlng  periods  of  severe  flooding  will 
the  resultant  enlargement  of  the  laka  pose 
any  hazards  to  M&tamoras,  Pa.,  and  Port 
Jervla.  N.Y.,  and  what  steps  are  being  taken 
to  provide  protection  against  such  potential 
flood  hazard?  i 

Corps:  As  part  of  the  reservoir  proj^t,  a 
system  of  flood  protection  facilities  wtll  be 
constructed  at  Matamoras,  Pa.,  and  Port 
Jerrls,  N.Y.  The  system  of  levees  and  flood 
walls  to  be  constructed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  and  Neverslnk  Rivers  is  being 
designed  to  provide  for  complete  protection 
from  the  maximum  lake  elevation  from  flood 
control  operations. 

7.  What  Impact  will  silting  have  upon  the 
reservoir's  storage  capacity  within  10  years, 
20  years,  50  years?  Is  It  planned  to  remove 
the  silt  periodically?  If  so,  what  Impaqt  will 
the  removal  operation  have  upon  recreation- 
al use  of  the  lake  and  for  what  periods? 


Corps:  The  Delaware  River  and  tributaries 
normally  carry  comparatively  little  sediment 
with  the  greatest  load  being  carried  during 
flood  events.  There  are  19,000  acre-feet  of 
reservoir-storage  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  sediment  deposited  within  the 
lake  over  the  100-year  period  of  analysis  for 
the  project.  It  Is  expected  that  sediment  dep- 
osition would  occur  mainly  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  lake  and  its  tributaries. 

No  plans  are  being  made  for  periodic  sedi- 
ment removal.  Since  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment is  not  expected  to  be  significant  and 
no  removal  Is  anticipated,  the  recreational 
use  of  the  reservoir  is  unaffected  by  sedi- 
mentation considerations. 

8.  What  alternate  fiood  protection  facili- 
ties could  accomplish  the  same  degree  of 
main  stem  protection  and  how  do  their  costs 
compare  with  this  project? 

Corps:  The  least  costly  flood  control  alter- 
native would  Involve  construction  of  a  dam 
on  the  main  stem  at  Wallpack  Bend  at  a  coet 
estimated  at  almost  twice  that  assignable 
to  flood  control  at  the  Tocks  Island  Lake 
project.  Studies  of  tributary  streams  in- 
dicate that  a  large  number  of  tributary  dams 
would  have  to  be  constructed  to  provide  the 
same  annual  reduction  In  main  stem  flood 
damages.  Their  cost  Is  conservatively  es- 
timated at  three  times  the  cost  of  flood  con- 
trol provided  by  the  lake  project.  During  for- 
mulation studies  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Plan,  some  386  small  flood  control 
project  sites  were  evaluated  and  39  of  the 
most  economically  attractive  sites  were  rec- 
ommended for  adoption  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan.  Development  of  these  lat- 
ter sites  Is  proceeding  under  existing  legis- 
lation. Public  Laws  566  and  J5,  in  accord- 
ance with  desires  of  local  Interests. 

9.  What  impact  would  alternate  flood  pro- 
tection facilities  conceivably  have  upon  the 
environment  of  the  River  Basin,  in  compari- 
son with  the  Impact  of  this  project? 

Corps:  The  alternative  flood  control  dam 
at  Wallpack  Bend  would  produce  less  of  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment  than  would 
incorporation  of  flood  control  features  at 
Tocks  Island  Lake.  The  effect  on  wildlife 
resources  would  be  about  the  same  as  more 
valuable  primary  bottom  lands  would  be 
affected.  Flood  control  features  at  Tocks  Is- 
land Lake  primarily  affect  upland  wildlife 
habitat.  The  8-mile  reach  of  the  Flat  Brook 
which  would  be  used  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses with  Tocks  Island  Lake  would  not  be 
used  for  the  alternative,  thus  preserving  it 
in  Its  existing  state  and  thereby  having  less 
of  euQ  adverse  impact  on  fishery  resources. 
Def>osltion  of  stream  sediment  within  the 
river  reach  upstream  of  the  dam  would  be 
insignificant  comi>ared  to  that  with  flood 
control  at  Tocks  Island  Lake.  The  adverse 
effect  on  scenic,  scientific  and  historic  fea- 
tures would  be  significantly  reduced  through 
development  at  this  alternative  site,  pri- 
marily from  preservation  of  the  Flat  Brook, 
9  miles  of  the  Delaware  and  a  greater  por- 
tion of  historic  Old  Mine  Road  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Construction  of  protective  works  at  Port 
Jervls  and  at  Matamoras  which  would  be  re- 
quired with  the  lake  project  would  not  be 
required,  thus  eliminating  the  Impact  of 
these  features  on  the  environment. 

The  environmental  and  ecological  Impact 
related  to  tributary  development  of  single 
purpose  flood  control  projects  would  be  less 
than  that  resulting  from  Incorporating  flood 
control  at  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  project. 

10.  Based  upon  Delaware  River  flood  con- 
ditions of  the  past  50  years,  what  savings 
will  flood  protection  at  Tocks  achieve  along 
the  main  stem  during  the  next  50  years? 

Corps:  Flood  control  storage  at  the  lake 
project  will  permit  full  control  of  flood 
events  up  to  the  maximum  flood  experienced 
on  the  main  stem  d\irlng  the  past  132  years 
of  basin  records.  The  average  annual  flood 
control  beneflts  which  co\ild  be  expected 
from  project  development  would  be  (2.5  mil- 


lion at  July  1970  price  levels.  Over  a  50-year 
period,  total  project  flood  control  benefits 
are  estimated  at  (125  million  at  July  1970 
price  levels. 

PART    7 PUMPED    STORAGE    OPERATIONS 

Official  concerns  about  the  preservation  of 
Sunflsh  Pond  near  the  site  of  a  proposed 
pumped-storage  power  plant  overlooking 
Tocks  Island  Dam  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional power  to  service  Delaware  River  Basin 
communities  have  been  reported  to  four 
Congressmen  who  represent  the  trl-state 
Tocks  region. 

In  the  accompanying  17-page  Information 
Report  on  Tocks  Island  Dam,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Conunisslon  comment  on  ques- 
tions regarding  power  generation  In  the  Tocks 
project. 

Several  of  the  agencies  discuss  steps  being 
taken  to  carry  out  a  Congressional  mandate 
to  preserve  Sunflsh  Pond,  a  natural  glacial 
lake  on  the  Klttatlnny  Ridge  in  New  Jersey, 
and  to  Insure  that  its  recreation  and  con- 
servation values  are  not  impaired,  in  this 
seventh  of  a  series  of  Tocks  reports  issued 
Jointly  by  Congressmen  John  O.  Dow  of  N.Y., 
Joseph  McDade  and  Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pa., 
and  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  of  N.J. 

According  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  propiosed  project  will  help  meet  the 
power  needs  of  20  million  residents  of  a 
48,000  square  mile  area  served  by  the  PJM 
power  |X)ol.  The  PJM  service  area  includes 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  the  District  of  Columbia — a  region 
In  which  recurring  power  shortages  have  been 
expterlenced  in  recent  years. 

Impact  of  the  power  facility's  operation 
uf>on  flshllfe  In  the  Tocks  Reservoir,  as  well 
as  other  related  environmental  considera- 
tions, are  discussed  by  responsible  agencies 
In  the  text  of  the  report. 

1.  What  is  the  status  of  planning  for  this 
power  facility?  What  poeslbiUty  exists  that 
the  pumped  storage  project  will  be  blocked 
by  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  or 
other  developments?  Within  what  time 
frame  Is  the  Federal  Power  Commission  likely 
to  file  an  environmental  Impact  report  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
what  review  time  is  the  Council  likely  to 
require  for  that  report? 

FPC :  Public  Law  91-282,  approved  June  19. 
1970,  authorized  \ise  of  the  head  and  water 
releases  of  Tocks  Island  reservoir  as  an  inci- 
dent to  pumped  storage  hydroelectric  power 
development  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
Including  the  provisioais  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  No  license  application  has  been  filed 
with  the  Federal  Power  Conunisslon  to  date. 
It  is  understood  that  the  applicant  expects 
first  to  file  an  application  with  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Oommlssicn  and  that  such  an 
appUcatlon  will  be  flled  in  the  near  future. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  what  actions 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  or  other  entitles 
might  take  to  aid  or  block  the  pumped  stor- 
age development. 

Under  FPC  regulations,  a  license  applica- 
tion, when  flled  with  the  Commission,  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  applicant's  detailed 
statement  of  the  environmental  factors  sped- 
fled  in  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (PL  91-190) .  After  review  by  the 
staff  as  to  sufficiency  and  revision  by  the 
applicant,  if  necessary,  the  statement  would 
be  available  to  appropriate  goveriunenttl 
bodies  and  copies  sent  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Following  receipt  of 
Federal  agemcy  comments  on  the  proposed 
project,  the  FPC  staff  would  prepare  a  draft 
environmental  statement  and  furnish  copies 
to  CEQ  and  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies for  comments.  Each  of  them  would  be 
afforded  30  days  in  which  to  furnish  com- 
ments. If  the  Commission  grants  an  appli- 
cation. Its  final  order  would  incorporate  an 
environmental  statement  covering  the  re- 
quired element  of  Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the 
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National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  en- 
tire procedure  for  processing  the  application 
could  require  from  six  months  to  a  year. 
If  a  formal  hearing  is  required,  the  time 
period  would  be  substantially  longer  and  the 
times  by  responses  to  draft  environmental 
statements  would  be  specified  by  the  trial 
examiner. 

Corps:  Congress  has  passed  enabling  legis- 
lation which  permits  consideration  of  locat- 
ing a  pumped-storage  power  plant  at  the 
Tocks  Island  damslte.  In  accordance  with 
that  legislation  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
proceeding  with  development  and  design  In 
such  manner  as  to  provide  for  either  Instal- 
lation of  authorized  conventional  power  or 
the  pumped-storage  development.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature's 
views  or  the  FPC  time  frame. 

DRBC:  The  New  Jersey  Electric  Utilities' 
applications  for  Commission  approval  of  the 
Kittatlny  Mountain  Project  was  amended 
to  adapt  the  project  plan  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  91-282  and  the 
Ck)mmlsslon's  Comprehensive  Plan  as  amend- 
ed by  Resolution  No.  68-12.  The  amended 
application  was  flled  March  1971. 

The  project  plan  as  described  In  the 
amendment  now  includes  provisions  made 
in  accordance  with  speciflc  environmental 
standards  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-282 
and  Commission  Resolution  No.  68-12,  In- 
cluding the  following : 

Sunfiisb  Pond  will  not  be  used  and  its 
reaction  and  conservation  values  not  Im- 
paired. 

The  existing  Yards  Creek  Upper  Reservoir 
on  Kittatlny  Mountain  will  be  enlarged  virlth 
minimum  disruption  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

The  powerhouse,  water  conduits  and  trans- 
mission lines  on  the  western  slope  and  top 
of  Kittatlny  Mountain  will  be  underground 
and  invisible  from  the  surface. 

All  excavation  scars  will  be  restored. 

All  restorative  landscaping  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Power  operations  will  be  within  the  limits 
of  schedules  relating  to  river  management 
prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Commission. 

Applicant  will  provide  and  maintain  fish 
protection  facilities,  if  needed. 

Due  to  the  increasing  public  need  for 
Kittatlny  Mountain  Project  electricity,  the 
applicants  propose  to  install  and  op>erate  two 
of  the  five  pumped  turbines  and  their  re- 
lated facilities  first,  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
to  install  the  remaining  facilities  thereafter. 
Applicants  are  prepared  to  install  the  first 
two  units  for  service  in  1975. 

This  would  require  an  apparent  change  of 
attitude  by  the  State  Senate  leculershlp, 
which  has  prevented  release  of  the  Assembly- 
passed  bill  from  conunlttee.  Such  prospects 
are  not  known  to  the  DRBC. 

Add:  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
advised  it  received  unofficial  word  the  three 
New  Jersey  utilities  may  file  their  appUca- 
tlon for  a  Federal  license  to  operate  the 
pumped  storage  facility  by  June  1st.  1971,  but 
It  has  not  received  an  official  indication  of 
timing  from  the  utlUty  appUcants. 

Also,  it  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  Committee  has 
profKJsed  a  compromise  to  reserve  proposals 
that  New  Jersey  re-acquire  the  Sunflsh  Pond 
property  previously  conveyed  to  the  utUlties 
as  a  power  plant  site.  The  compromise  does 
not  require  return  of  Sunflsh  Pond  but  would 
establish  specific  guideUnes  for  its  protection 
and  preservation. 

2.  What  specific  role  wlU  this  faclUty  play 
in  meeting  the  power  needs  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York? 

PPC:  Power  produced  at  the  Tocks  Island 
pumped  storage  development  would  be  used 
">  the  peaks  of  the  power  loads.  Thus,  power 
would  be  generated  diaring  the  hours  of  high 
power  demand  on  weekdays  by  releasing  wa- 
^  from  the  upper  reservoir,  either  into  the 


Tocks  Island  reservoir  or  into  the  Delaware 
River  below  the  dam.  During  night  hours  and 
on  weekends,  water  would  be  pumped  from 
the  Tocks  Island  reservoir  Into  the  upper 
reservoir.  The  project  would  provide  part  of 
the  supply  for  the  applicant's  utiUty  system. 
The  power  would  also  be  utilized  by  the 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  (PJM) 
Interconnection  which  Includes  all  major 
utilities  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  PJM  systems  serve  an  area 
of  48,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
over  20  nUllion.  Some  pwwer  Is  interchanged 
between  PJM  systems  and  utUlties  In  adjoin- 
ing States,  particularly  those  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  PJM  Interconnection  Is  in  need  of 
additional  generating  capacity  to  meet  its 
power  loads.  Power  shortages  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  few  years.  As  recently 
as  February  1971.  voltage  reductions  were 
instituted  and  appeals  were  made  to  large 
customers  to  reduce  their  use  of  electric 
power. 

Ptorsuant  to  Commission  order  adopted  in 
1970.  the  various  electric  reliability  councils 
report  annually  on  their  10-year  plans  for 
constructing  additional  bulk  power  faculties. 
The  Mid-Atlantic  Area  Coordination  Oroup 
(MAAC).  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  PJM  Interconnection,  has  reported  plans 
for  more  than  doubling  its  generating  capac- 
ity during  the  1970's.  Steam-electric  plants, 
both  nuclear  and  fossU-fueled.  gas  turbine 
plants,  and  pumped  storage  capacity,  would 
be  added  by  the  power  systems.  Thus,  a  mix 
of  base-load  and  peaking  capacity  would  be 
provided.  The  peak  load  of  the  MAAC  sys- 
tems is  expected  to  Increase  from  25.737 
megawatts  in  the  summer  of  1970  to  64,178 
megawatts  in  the  summer  of  1979.  To  meet 
this  projected  load,  a  substantial  amount  of 
peaking  capacity  will  be  needed.  The  precise 
amount  is  not  known  at  this  time,  but  the 
range  would  be  8.000-10,000  megawatts. 

DRBC:  There  is  an  increasingly  critical 
need  for  additional  electric  system  reliabiUty 


Name  of  plant 


Year  In  service 


Martin's  Creek 

Newbold 

Salem 

Deepwater 

Edge  Moor 


Add:  Since  responding  to  this  question, 
the  DRBC  has  acted  to  require  aU  utilities 
seeking  to  establish  new  power  faculties  or 
expand  existing  power  facilities  in  the  Dela- 
ware Basin  within  the  next  16  years  to  report 
such  plans  to  the  Commission. 

DRBC:  To  the  knowledge  of  the  Basin 
Commission,  which  must  pass  on  such  facu- 
lties under  its  project  review  authority,  no 
other  pumped  storage  project  is  proposed, 
planned,  in  discussion  or  otherwise  under 
consideration  In  or  near  the  National  Rec- 
reation Area  or  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  or 
upstream.  In  addition,  the  suggestion  that 
one  or  more  nuclear  power  stations  are  under 
consideration  upstream  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  is  total  fiction.  So  is  the  reasoning 
connected  to  the  suggestions — that  a  nu- 
clear generator  would  be  desirable  to  those 
favoring  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  to  pre- 
vent ice  formations.  The  Basin  Commission 
has  polled  each  utility  operating  in  the  re- 
gion as  well  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunis- 
slon with  the  Identical  result:  No  nuclear 
station  Is  planned  or  proposed  In  the  region. 

PaciUties  tentatively  scheduled  for  devel- 
opment. 1971  to  1980,  elsewhere  in  the  Basin, 
are:  (1)  2000  Mw  of  nuclear  capacity  at 
Portland.  Pa.,  (2)  2400  Mw  of  fossU  capacity 
at  Martins  Creek,  Pa.,  (3)  800  Mw  fossU  *.* 


and  supply  In  the  densely  populated  areas  In 
and  around  the  Delaware  Basin. 

Applicants  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
pumped  storage  development  to  supply  addi- 
tional electricity  during  hours  of  peak  public 
need  in  a  highly  reliable  manner,  and  provide 
needed  capacity  with  the  capabUity  of  sus- 
tained output  in  the  event  of  emergencies. 
The  project  will  have  an  Installed  capacity 
of  1.3  mlUlon  kilowatts  and  generate  an 
average  of  2.2  billion  kilowatthours  annually. 

The  scheduUng  of  the  pumping  and  gen- 
erating operations  wUl  be  governed  by  the 
power  requirement  of  the  Pa.-N.J.-Md.  Inter- 
connection, the  large  power  pool  of  which  the 
applicants  are  members.  (Note:  Power  is  in- 
terchanged between  this  pool  and  electric 
utility  systems  in  the  State  of  New  York.) 

3.  Are  there  any  other  pumped  storage,  nu- 
clear, or  other  power  generating  facilities 
contemplated  or  planned  for  development 
within  the  projected  area?  Elsewhere  along 
the  nuUn  stem?  Would  other  power  projects 
of  any  kind  be  considered  by  either  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  or  Federal 
Power  Commission  within  or  near  the  reser- 
voir-park area? 

FPC:  As  indicated  in  the  answer  to  the 
previous  question,  the  MAAC  report  shows  a 
large  amount  of  additional  capacity  planned 
for  the  region.  None  of  this  capacity  is  Iden- 
tifled  as  within  the  Tocks  Island  >rea.  The 
oiUy  pumped  storage  development  specifical- 
ly identified  in  the  MAAC  report  Is  a  1,000- 
megawatt  Installation  planned  for  completion 
in  1978  by  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany at  an  undesignated  site  somewhere 
north  of  that  Company's  service  area.  Other 
than  the  proposed  development  at  Tocks  Is- 
land, we  are  unaware  of  any  favorable 
pump>ed  storage  sites  in  the  Delaware  River 
Basin.  However,  there  apparently  are  a  num- 
ber of  favorable  pumped  storage  sites  in  the 
Siisquebanna  River  Basin. 

The  MAAC  Group  is  planning  the  following 
capacity  additions  along  the  course  of  the 
Delaware  River: 


Approximate 

Total  distance. 

Numtierof  capacity,  from  T.I 

units        megawatts        Type  plant  site  (miles) 


(1)  1974,  (2)  1975.  (3)  1977 

(1)1975.(2)1977 

(1)1972.(2)1973 

1977 

1973 


2,400    Fossil 

2.200    Nuclear 

2,202    Nuclear 

160    Fossil 

400    Fossil 

10 
70 

130 

130 

130 

Eddystone,  Pa.,  (4)  2200  Mw  of  nuclear  ca- 
pacity at  Limerick,  Pa.,  (6)  2200  Mw  of  nu- 
clear capacity  at  Newbold  Island  (Delaware 
River  near  BurUngton.  N.J.)  and  (6)  2200 
Mw  of  nuclear  capacity  at  Salem.  N.J.  (Dela- 
ware Estuary). 

The  suggestion  that  the  Basin  Commission 
would  entertain  an  application  for  another 
operation  in  the  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area  subsequent  to  Its  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  is  prejKwterous. 

4.  What  Impact  wlU  pumped  storage  oper- 
ations have  upon  the  reservoir  level  at 
various  times  during  the  course  of  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  and  a  year? 

FPC:  Operation  of  the  pumped  storage 
development  would  not  res\Ut  in  a  seasonal 
drawdown  of  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  as 
cotUd  be  the  case  If  a  conventional  hydro- 
electric development  were  constructed.  How- 
ever, pumped  storage  operations  wlU  cause 
daUy  and  weekly  fluctuations  in  Tocks  Island 
reservoir  levels.  The  amount  of  such  fluctua- 
tions wUl  vary  not  only  vrtth  the  method  of 
pumped  storage  operation  but  also  with  the 
elevation  of  the  reservoir.  The  FPC  does  not 
have  information  on  the  detailed  design  and 
planned  operation  of  the  pumped  storage  de- 
velopment. It  is  our  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  the  fluctuations  during  the  recrea- 
tion season  would  seldom  exceed  one  foot. 
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Corps.  Preliminary  data  Indicate  that 
pumped-storage  operations  should  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  weekly,  monthly  or  ytarly 
pool  levels.  Dally  pool  levels  will  vary  de- 
pending on  the  peak  power  operations. 

Int :  The  Corps  of  Engineers  should  ariswer 
th's  Question,  but  from  a  recreation  conw  rvn- 
tlon  point  of  view.  If  there  Is  a  pumped  i  itor- 
age  operation.  It  should  return  the  watsr  to 
the  reservoir. 

DRBC:  The  attached  chart  (not  repro- 
duced) shows  the  reservoir  level  diurnal  luc- 
tuatlons  from  maximum  power  generation 
that  would  result  from  pumped  storage.|  The 
pumped  storage  drawdowns  are  superlmdosed 
on  the  larger  fluctuations  that  will  occuIh  due 
to  seasonal  drawdowns  for  water  supply!  and 
low-flow  augmentation. 

The  dlumal  fluctuations  In  the  res^volr 
water  level  due  to  proposed  pumped  stqrage 
ooe'-atlons  will  vary  from  0.8  feet  (abojut  0 
Inches)  at  full  pool  to  3.8  feet  at  the  r^axl- 
jnxixn  once-a-century  seasonal  drawdownl. 

5.  Will  water  be  returned  to  the  resM-volr 
or  river  from  the  pumped  storage  facility  at 
a  temperatvire  higher  than  that  of  the  reser- 
voir or  river?  What  temperature  will  belper- 
mltted  by  the  DRBC  or  FPC  for  the  return- 
ing water? 

FPC :  Water  pumped  from  the  Tocks 
reservoir  into  the  upper  reservoir  and 
turned  would  be  subject  to  certain  heat 
due  to  machinery  losses,  solar  and  at^ 
pherlc  radiation,  and  conduction,  but  |  also 
subject  to  heat  losses  due  to  back  radiation, 
and  evaporation.  The  net  effect,  howpver, 
would  be  negligible  because  the  water  \^uld 
be  retained  in  the  upper  reservoir  for  oily  a 
short  time  before  It  Is  returned  to  the  Ipwer 
reservoir.  In  the  peist.  the  FPC  staff  has  pon- 
sldered  the  temperature  effects  of  pumped 
storage  operations  to  be  Instifflclent  to  wax- 
rant  recommendations  with  respect  toj  de- 
signs or  operating  procedures  in  the  lliter- 
est  of  temperature  control. 

Corps:  The  only  change  anticipated  would 
be  caused  by  atmospheric  conditions. 

DRBC:  Water  will  be  returned  to  the  res- 
ervoir or  river  from  the  pumped  storage  facil- 
ities at  a  temperature  practically  equiil  to 
that  of  the  reservoir  or  river. 

Normally  water  will  be  pumped  Into  the 
upper  reservoir  during  the  night  for  use 
the  following  day.  Only  a  very  small  amount 
of  heat  would  be  added  In  the  process. 

A  temperature  control  bulkhead  at  the 
pump  Intake  will  be  provided  to  pefmlt 
selective  withdrawal  from  various  deptl^s  In 
the  main  reservoir. 

In  view  of  the  negligible  amoiuit  of  Ibeat 
added  to  the  w«ter  In  the  pumped  st<|rage 
process,  the  Commission  has  not  foiind  It 
necessary  to  establish  standards  controlling 
heat  rise  as  In  the  case  of  steam-electric  gen- 
erating plants.  I 

6.  What  Impact  will  the  pumped  stdrage 
operations  have  upon  marine  life  and  flsh 
In  the  reservoir  or  below  the  dam?  Can  any 
practicable  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  |  flsh 
being  drawn  into  the  power  plant  InOake? 
Are  such  steps  planned? 

FPC:  Pumped  storage  operations  between 
an  upper  and  a  lower  reservoir  genei*aUy 
have  little  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  ■vfater 
In  either  reservoir.  This  Includes  the  dis- 
solved solids  and  gases  such  as  oxygen^  pH, 
and  temperature.  Pumped  storage  operations 
do  cause  the  water  surfSMse  of  the  Ibwer 
reservoir  to  fluctuate,  but  If  the  fluctuations 
are  kept  small  there  should  be  little  adverse 
effect  on  the  spawning  and  habitats  ol!  the 
resident  species  of  fl.sh  or  on  the  productivKy 
of  flsh  food  In  the  reservoir.  This  samel  an- 
swer applies  to  question  12.  Flsh  and  wUd- 
llfe. 

With  proper  design  oT  Intake  and  dlsctiarge 
facilities  and  coordination  of  pumping;  cy- 
cles, the  effect  upon  flsh  can  be  minimized 
although  not  entirely  eliminated.  Adult  fish 
migrating     upstream     can     be     effectively 
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screened  at  the  plant  Intake.  With  the  down- 
stream movement  of  anadromous  flsh  such 
as  the  American  shad  moving  past  the  In- 
take of  the  powerhouse  at  the  lower  reser- 
voir, some  flsh  could  be  drawn  through  the 
turbines  and  Into  the  upper  reservoir  If  the 
migration  occurred  during  the  pumping  cycle 
and  If  the  flsh  were  too  small  to  be  stopped 
by  the  Intake  screens.  While  some  flsh  would 
probably  be  drawn  through  the  turbines,  the 
mortality  rate  of  those  flsh  would  not  be 
great  If  the  turbines  are  properly  designed. 

By  designing  the  pumped  storage  plant 
to  discharge  either  Into  the  Tocks  Island 
reservoir  or  Into  the  Delaware  River  below 
the  dam.  It  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
desired  continuous  rates  of  flow  downstream 
with  no  adverse  effects  on  power  and  with 
benefits  to  the  downstream  fishery. 

Int:  The  pumped-storage  project  could 
have  some  effect  on  the  following: 

1.  Reservoir  fluctuations 

2.  Reservoir  stratification 

3.  Survival  of  resident  and  anadromous 
fishes  within  the  reservoir 

4.  Temperatures,  oxygen  content,  and  fluc- 
tuation of  water  levels  In  the  downstream 
reach 

5.  Attraction  of  anadromous  fishes  to  fish 
passage  facilities 

Considering  these  Items  In  the  light  of 
present  knowledge,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
reservoir  fiuctuatlons  will  normally  not  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  affect  adversely  the 
abundance  of  fishes  In  the  reservoir  nor  will 
effects  on  reservoir  stratification  be  signi- 
ficant as  regards  fishery  habitat. 

In  Its  presentation  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council  In  1968  (a  paper  titled,  "Hydroelec- 
tric Power  at  Tocks  Island"),  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  noted  that  ".  .  . 
The  Service  (Flsh  and  Wildlife)  concludes 
that  operations  of  the  proposed  pumped 
storage  feature  would  not  materially  improve 
or  detract  from  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources provided  necessary  protective  devices 
are  installed  and  operated  In  a  timely  and 
efficient  manner  .  .  .".  The  Bureau  Is  con- 
fident that  practicable  steps  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  flsh  being  drawn  Into  the  power 
plant.  It  Is  of  the  opinion  that  existing  law 
(notably,  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act)  gives  assurance  that  such  steps  will  be 
considered  as  planning  advances.  Installa- 
tion of  the  necessary  protective  devices  will 
be  effected  under  paragraphs  (3)  (C)  and 
(3)  (D)  of  Resolution  68-12,  adopted  Octo- 
ber 28,  1968,  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  which  provide  that  "the 
pump>ed-storage  sponsor  shall  Install  and 
maintain  at  Its  own  expense  such  specled 
services  and  facilities  as  may  be  required 
to  offset  any  deleterious  effects  which  fishery 
studies  now  In  progress  may  Indicate  with 
respect  to  fisheries  of  the  river",  and  that 
"the  project  sponsor  shall  comply  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Power  Act  or  by  the  Delaware 
Basin  Commission  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
pact." 

In  Its  August  1965  report  on  fishery  re- 
sources In  relation  to  Tocks  Island  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  rec- 
ommended : 

a.  That  temperature  of  waters  released 
from  the  dam  Into  Delaware  River  be  within 
8*  P.  of  reservoir  surface  temperatures,  and 

b.  That  dissolved  oxygen  content  of  release 
flows  be  at  6  mg/1  or  more. 

Subsequently,  In  December  1967,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  Issued  "Basin 
Rules  and  Regulations — Water  Quality".  This 
established  a  temperature  standard  for  the 
reach  from  Tocks  Island  to  Easton  not  to 
exceed  6*  F.,  rise  above  natural  temperatures 
until  stream  temperature  reaches  87°  F.,  ex- 
cept In  heat  dissipation  areas. 

The  standard  adopted  for  dissolved  oxygen 
In  this  reach  was  "not  less  than  4.0  mg/1 


at  any  time."  We  presume  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  piunped  storage  project  will  of 
necessity  be  such  as  to  meet  these  standards. 

An  instantaneous  minimum  relesise  of  130O 
cfs  downstream  from  Tocks  Island  Dam  with 
maximum  of  10,400  cfs  was  found  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  as 
expressed  In  a  letter  to  the  Phlaldelphla  Dis- 
trict Engineer  September  15,  1966. 

Discussions  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
the  fall  of  1968  led  to  agreement  on  a  plan  of 
operation  which  would.  In  all  probability, 
prevent  adverse  effects  upon  seed  oyster  re- 
sources of  Delaware  Bay.  The  outcome  of 
these  discussions  was  summarized  In  a  letter 
to  the  Philadelphia  District  Engineer  dated 
November  25,  1968.  It  advised: 

"1.  That  computer  analyses  of  hypothetical 
operations  for  the  period  of  water  records 
confirmed  that  the  project  could  be  oper- 
ated In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
that  Infiow  to  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir during  the  period  April  1  through  June 
30,  annually,  be  released,  unregulated  (except 
for  control  of  fiows  In  excess  of  channel 
capacity)  without  significant  detriment  to 
project  purposes  or  benefits. 

"2.  That  the  project  rule  curve  as  con- 
tained In  Oeneral  Design  memorandum 
dated  April  1967  will  be  nxxllfied  to  reflect 
the  cUsove  reoommendatlon  and  project  op- 
erations will  be  In  accordance  with  It." 

In  view  of  this  agreement,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  advised  the  Ohalr- 
man,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  Ootn- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations,  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  letter  dated  December  26,  1968, 
that  Implementation  of  the  foregoing  would 
prevent  damage  to  seed  oyster  resources  of 
Delaware  Bay.  In  the  October  22,  1968  Res- 
olution No.  68-12,  Delaware  River  Basin 
Oommlsalon  stated  In  paragraph  (3)(B), 
"Pumping  and  generating  operations  shall  be 
conducted  within  the  limits  of  schedules 
Jointly  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
relating  to  the  requirements  of  river  man- 
agement for  the  piuposes  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Plan."  We  have  no  doubt  that  these 
schedules  will  reflect  the  operating  criteria 
mentioned  above.  In  which  case  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  at  the  proposed  pumped- 
storage  plant  will  hav«  no  algnlflcant  effect 
upon  flows  In  the  Delaware  River  downstream 
as  they  relate  to  flshery  resources. 

DRBC:  Fishery  studies  conducted  over  a 
3-year  period  Indicate  that  dally  pumped 
storage  operations  will  have  no  Bignlfloant 
adverse  effect  on  the  fisheries  of  the  reser- 
voir. 

The  power  facility  structures  will  be  con- 
structed to  permit  fish  to  pass  through  them 
to  and  from  the  upper  reservoir  with  a  min- 
imum of  Injury.  Extensive  research  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  passage  of  flsh 
through  turbines  of  widely  varying  heads 
demonstrates  that  the  ability  of  flsh  to  pass 
successfully  through  hydraulic  txirtilnes  Is 
related  to  tlie  clearance  between  the  runner 
and  the  ends  of  the  wicket  gates.  The  Kltta- 
tlnny  Mountain  machines  will  be  designed 
to  provide  such  adequate  clearance. 

Experience  with  pumped  storage  plants 
elsewhere  indicates  that  fish  passage  through 
such  plants  Is  not  uncommon  and  Is  gen- 
erally successful. 

An  extensive  investigation  to  determine 
the  need  for  flsh  screens  or  other  flsh  guiding 
or  fish  protective  devices  at  the  Muddy  Run 
Pumped  Storage  Project  resulted  In  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  need  for  such 
protective  facilities  for  the  resident  fisheries 
or  other  organisms  present  at  the  site. 

Provision  to  prevent  flsh  from  being  drawn 
into  the  plant  Intake  can  be  made  If  found 
necessary. 

The  applicant  Is  prepared  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  fish  from  being  drawn  Into  the 
plant  InUke.  However,  such  steps  may  not 
be  found  to  be  necessary. 

Add:  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
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advised  It  will  ultimately  decide  whether 
the  pumped  storage  facility's  Intake  struc- 
ture should  be  screened  to  prevent  passage 
of  flsh  to  and  through  the  generators.  The 
Commission's  rules  and  regulations  require 
that  the  utilities  report  on  potential  impact 
upon  flsh.  P^^rther,  the  power  plant  appli- 
cation filed  with  the  DRBC  In  March  1971, 
discusses  the  possibility  of  screening  but 
considers  It  unnecessary  because  flsh  could 
pass  through  the  generators  unharmed. 

7.  What  measures  will  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  require  to  protect  Sunfish  Pond. 
B  natural  glacial  lake  on  Klttatlnny  Moun- 
tain near  the  power  site? 

FPC:  The  specific  measures  necessary  to 
protect  against  impairment  of  ecological  con- 
ditions at  Sunflsh  Pond  cannot  be  detailed 
at  present.  They  would  depend  upon  geo- 
logical conditions  and  environmental  studies. 
Any  license  granted  would  need  to  be  de- 
signed to  protect  Sunfish  Pond  in  the  ap- 
propriate manner. 

Int:  An  ad-hoc  Task  Force  established  by 
the  Regional  Coordinator,  Northeast  Region, 
D^jartment  of  the  Interior,  has  undertaken 
an  investigation  to  identify  former  and 
present  conditions  In  Sunfish  Pond  and 
establish  acceptable  ecological  standards  that 
must  be  maintained  during  construction  and 
during  the  operation  of  the  pumped  storage 
tsolllty.  As  soon  as  these  standards  are 
established  they  will  be  made  known  to  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

DRBC:  The  piunped  storage  facilities  are 
planned  In  such  way  as  to  preserve  Sunflsh 
Pond  Intact  and  not  Impair  Its  recreation  or 
conservation  values.  The  westernmost  point 
of  the  project  upper  reservoir  Is  separated 
from  the  nearest  ix>lnt  on  Sunfish  Pond  by 
a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  much  otf 
which  Is  dense  forest.  Due  to  differences  In 
elevation,  and  to  foreetatlon,  the  upper 
reservoir  will  be  essentially  Indistinguishable 
from  Its  surroundings  when  viewed  from  the 
vicinity  of  Sunfish  Pond. 

Sunflsh  Pond's  water  level  and  water  qual- 
ity will  not  be  Impaired  by  this  construction, 
or  by  any  seepage  from  the  project  ui^>er 
reservoir.  Occupancy  of  17%  of  the  Sunflsh 
Pond  drainage  area  by  the  project  upper 
reservoir  will  not  significantly  affect  Pond 
water  levels.  Study  Indicates  this  loss  of 
drainage  area  would  lower  the  Pond  level 
only  a  few  Inches  under  the  worst  asstunp- 
tlons. 

Seepage  through  the  project  upper  reser- 
voir embankment  will  be  Intercepted  by  a 
collecting  ditch  at  the  toe  of  the  embank- 
ment to  be  pumped  back  Into  the  upper  res- 
ervoir and  thus  prevent  the  seepage  from 
reaching  Sunfish  Pond. 

8.  To  what  degree  has  the  natural  state  of 
Sunflsh  Pond  been  disrupted  by  the  Tards 
Creek  Reservoir  and  what  steps  are  being 
taken  or  could  be  taken  to  prevent  harm,  or 
prevent  further  harm,  to  the  glacial  lake's 
natural  state? 

FPC:  The  licensee  for  the  Yards  Creek 
project  was  contacted  and  the  following  in- 
formation was  obtained : 

(a)  A  small  amount  of  seepage  from  Yards 
Creek  upper  reservoir  does  enter  Sunfish 
Pond;  however.  It  Is  believed  that  no  ad- 
verse effect  has  resulted.  The  pH  (acld-al- 
kallne  balance)  of  the  water  Is  unchanged. 

(b)  The  Tocks  Island  uf^er  reservoir 
would  be  located  between  the  Yards  Creek 
upper  reservoir  and  Sunflsh  Pond  and  any 
seepage  from  the  new  reservoir  that  might 
enter  Sunfish  Pond  would  need  to  be  pre- 
vented or  controlled.  A  license  could  specify 
the  design  and  control  methods  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Conceivably  appropriate  measxires  applied 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  a  new 
upper  reservoir  could  correct  any  minor  seep- 
•ge  now  reaching  Sunflsh  Pond. 


Int:  Sunflsh  Pond  Is  relatively  near  to  the 
Upper  Yards  Creek  Reservoir;  however.  Its 
full  Impact  on  the  environment  of  the  area 
has  not  been  appraised.  The  ad  hoc  Task 
Force  established  by  the  Department  Is  now 
In  the  process  of  reviewing  the  pumped  stor- 
age aspects  of  the  Tocks  Island  and  related 
projects.  If  these  studies  show  that  harm 
has  been  done,  modlflcatlons  of  operation  or 
additional  structural  features  of  Yards 
Creek  project  will  be  reconunended. 

DRBC:  Sunflsh  Pond  has  not  been  dis- 
rupted by  Yards  Creek  reservoir  In  any  way. 

No  steps  need  be  taken. 

9.  How  does  the  cost  of  power  to  be  gen- 
erated by  this  facility  compare  with  the  costs 
of  power  which  could  be  derived  from  alter- 
nate ix>wer  facilities?  Is  there  likely  to  be 
any  consumer  beneflt  derived  from  this 
power  facility  as  opposed  to  any  alternate? 

FPC:  This  question  can  only  be  answered 
when  an  application  for  license  has  been 
studied  In  detail.  One  measure  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a  proposed  project  Is  a  comparison 
of  Its  cost  of  producing  power  with  the  costs 
from  available  alternative  power  sources. 
Pumped  storage  developments  have  certain 
advantages  In  being  capable  of  stsirtlng 
quickly  and  making  rapid  changes  In  the 
rate  of  power  output  that  can  result  In 
economies  and  Improved  reliability  of  sys- 
tem operations.  In  commenting  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  survey  report  that  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  authorization  of  the 
Tocks  Island  reservoir,  the  Commission,  in 
Its  letter  of  January  18,  1962,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  pumped  storage  development 
at  Tocks  Island  would  be  a  desirable  unit  of 
the  Delaware  Basin  Plan. 

DRBC:  It  Is  estimated  that  applicant's 
plan  would  produce  annual  savings  in  cost 
of  power  of  at  least  92  million  to  the  region. 

Congress,  satisfied  that  the  overall  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  the  project  will  be  such 
as  to  supply  a  minimum  annual  payment  of 
$1  million  by  the  applicant  for  the  use  of 
the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  has  established 
a  requirement  to  this  effect.  Public  Law  91- 
282  requires  that  the  applicant  shall  pay 
charges  to  the  United  States  of  not  less 
than  $1  million  annually  for  the  tise  of  Tocks 
Island  Project. 

The  Initial  cost  of  certain  additional  fea- 
tures to  be  provided  by  the  applicant  to  take 
the  place  of  the  originally  authorized  con- 
ventional power  plant  would  be  about  VI 
million  as  opposed  to  $27  million,  at  1969 
price  levels,  plus  Interest,  based  on  the  origi- 
nally authorized  plan. 

The  Senate  and  House  Reports  on  Section 
5  of  Public  Law  91-282  explain  how  net  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  construction  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Project  can  be  reduced  by 
about  $76  million  by  means  of  the  company 
proposal.  However,  follovrtng  the  writing  of 
the  repwrts,  these  savings  are  known  to  have 
advanced  to  at  least  $80  million. 

Also,  In  conformance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  91-282,  the  applicants 
shall  (a)  furnish  power  free  of  charge  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  Tocks  Island 
Dam  and  (b)  furnish  preference  customers, 
at  a  special  rate,  the  same  amount  of  power 
and  energy  they  would  have  received  If  the 
Government  Installed  the  conventional  pow- 
er plant. 

Compared  with  the  project,  the  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  addi- 
tional new  alternative  electric  generation 
and  transmission  facilities,  ci^>able  of  pro- 
viding equivalent  power,  would  (a)  consume 
a  greater  quantity  of  available  land,  water 
or  related  resoiirces,  (b)  require  a  larger  In- 
stallation because  of  their  Inherently  lower 
reliability,  (c)  provide  power  at  greater  cost 
and  (d)  present  certain  environmental  con- 
straints. 

Electric  power  supply  system  reliability 
and  other  public  benefits  of  the  sort  to  be 
provided  by  i^>pllcant's  development  are  es- 


sential to  the  continuing  health,  welfare  and 
long-term  productivity  of  present  and  future 
generations  In  the  large,  densely  populated, 
heavily  Industrialized  region  In  and  around 
the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

10.  What  alternate  power  sources  could 
conceivably  substitute  for  this  facility  and 
how  do  development  costs  compare? 

FPC:  The  proposed  pumped  storage  de- 
velopment would  be  used  to  provide  peak 
power  for  system  loads.  Alternatives  could 
Include  gas  turbine  capacity  and  oil-burn- 
ing peaking  steam-electric  plants.  The  capi- 
tal costs  for  such  alternatives  are  generally 
comparable  to  those  for  pumped  storage 
projects.  The  costs  of  power  from  the  alter- 
natives must  Include  the  costs  of  fuel. 
Pumped  storage  power  costs  to  not  Include 
fuel  costs  but  must  Include  the  cost  of 
pumping  energy.  Meaningful  comparisons 
cannot  be  made  until  further  details  are 
available  on  the  design  and  costs  of  the 
pumped   storage   development. 

Generally,  alternative  generating  sources 
would  have  lower  thermal  efficiencies  than 
sources  which  provide  pumping  energy  for 
pumped  storage  operations.  Thus,  the  Im- 
pact on  air  quality  of  such  alternatives 
might  be  greater  than  a  properly  planned 
pumped  storage  facility. 

DRBC :  An  equivalent  amount  of  addition- 
al electric  power  and  energy  could  be  pro- 
vided and  transmitted  from  additional  new, 
alternative  steam-electric  generating  plants 
burning  coal,  oil,  natural  gas  or  using  nu- 
clear fuel,  located  near  or  having  available 
supplies  of  water,  or  by  additional  new  gas 
turbine  electric  generating  Installations 
burning  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Savings  over  the  cheapest  source  of  sub- 
stitute power  were  estimated  to  be  more 
than  $2  million  annually. 

Regarding  the  use  of  gas  turbines.  In 
spite  of  their  low  capital  costs,  the  high 
energy  production  costs  due  to  lower  energy 
conversion  efficiency,  frequence  of  replace- 
ment, and  considerably  higher  fuel  cost 
make  them  uneconomical  for  the  type  of 
service  to  be  provided  by  the  pumped  stor- 
age project. 

The  target  of  efficient  operation  of  gas 
turbines  Is  from  40  to  85  hours  per  month 
as  opposed  to  the  142  hours  per  month  full- 
load  capability  of  the  project. 

PAKT    S — ^LOCAL    niFACT 

The  Immediate  and  long-term  Impact  at 
Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Delaware  Gap  Nation- 
al Recreation  Area  upon  the  trl-state  Tocks 
region  Is  assessed  In  this  eighth  of  a  series 
of  information  reports  Issued  by  the  region's 
four  Congressmen. 

Responses  from  agencies  representing  lo- 
cal, state  and  national  government  Interests 
in  the  Tocks  project  dlsciiss  the  project's  Im- 
pact on  local  taxes,  the  region's  expected  eoo- 
notulc  development,  and  steps  being  taken  to 
deal  with  environmental  problems. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Enf^lneers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  and  the  Tocks  Island  Regional 
Advisory  Council  provide  responses  to  a  se- 
ries of  questions  raised  by  Congressman  John 
G.  Dow  of  N.Y.,  Joseph  McDade  and  Fred 
B.  Rooney  of  Pa.,  and  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
of  N.J. 

1.  What  possibilities  exist  now  to  provide 
financial  assistance  "In  lieu  of  taxes"  or  oth- 
erwise to  local  governments  whose  tax  bases 
are  being  eroded  by  Federal  pvopery  acquisi- 
tions? 

Ootps:  There  is  no  sts/tutory  authority  lor 
reimbursing  local  governments  by  the  United 
States  for  losses  of  tax  ratable  properties.  For 
the  Lake  project,  authority  exists  to  lease 
acquired  improved  properties  to  former  own- 
ers or  tenants  on  a  year-to-year  basis  until 
required  for  j«oJect  purposes.  Seventy- five 
percent  of  the  monies  obtained  In  rental  la 
paid  to  the  State  to  be  disbursed  as  the  State 
LeglalaUire  may  prescribe  for  tiie  beneflt  of 
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public  roads  and  public  schcx)ls  of  the  affe(  ted 
county  or  for  pubUc  obUgaUons  for  flood  <»n- 
trol  or  drsilnage  improvement.  Im.pi 
prc^)ertles  acquired  for  the  lAke  pr( 
which  have  been  leased  to  former  own 
fiscal  year  1971  under  this  program  pro  , 
nearly  »7,600  In  rentals.  Views  of  DHBC 
NPS,  and  OMB  should  be  obtained  sepaxaiely. 
Int:  The  National  Park  Service  has  tradi- 
tionally supported  Justified  fijianclal  as4ist 
ance  "In  lieu  of  taxes"  for  local  governm  " 
There  la  no  existing  means  of  doing  this 


i^ts. 
ipe- 


clflcaUy  in  connection  with  the  DWGNB^. 

Tlrac:  Special  Federal  Assistance  :>ro- 
gram :  Title  I  of  Pi.  874  authorized  finar  clal 
assistance  for  maintenance  and  operatic:  i  of 
schools  to  school  districts  on  which  activities 
of  the  Federal  government  have  placed 
nanclal  burden.  The  act  considers  the 
lowing  as  financial  burdens:  (1)  reduction 
of  local  revenues  as  a  result  of  land  acqi  ilsl- 
tlon  which  currently  must  be  at  least  ter 
percent  of  the  total  assessment  of  real  p  'op 
erty,  (2)  education  of  children  who  resld^  on 
Federal  property,  and  (3)  sudden  and 
stantlal  Increases  in  school  attendance 
direct  result  of  the  Federal  projects. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  sectlo^ 
category,  removal  by  acquisition  by  the 
eral  Government  of  10  per  cent  or  more  ol  the 
assessed  value  of  real  property  in  the  scnool 
district  from  the  tax  rolls  since  1938,  pla  cing 
a  substantial  burden  on  such  district 
compensated  for  by  other  Federal  payments 
made  with  respect  to  the  property 
acquired. 

Rat©  of  Federal  payment  for  section  2 
egory,  the  amount  that  the  school  disirlct 
would  normally  have  received  for  curren  .  ex- 
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TA8LE  l.-TAX  LOSSES  DUE  TO  ACQUISIl  ION  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  TOCKS  ISLAND  PROJECTS.  1970 


Assessed 

value 
acquired 
properly 


Monroe  County.  Pa.: 

Middle  Smithfield $555,410 

Smithfield 405, 700 

Sussex  County,  NJ.: 

Sandyston 144,975 

WalpKk 4,786.713 


Monroe  County: 

Middle  Smithfield. 

Smithfield 

Sussex  County: 

Sandyston 

Walpack 


1967 
1970 
1971 
1967 
1970 
1971 

1967 
1970 
1971 
1967 
1970 
1971 


1! 
U 
8 
IC 


pendltures  from  real  property  taxes  If  the 
property  had  not  been  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (excluding  any  Improve- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Government), 
minus  any  other  Federal  payments  made  with 
respect  to  such  property  and  available  to  the 
district  for  current  operating  expenses. 

In  actuality,  repayment  is  not  on  a  dollar 
for  dollar  basis,  but  is  negotiated  annually 
and  Is  determined  by  the  amount  of  "lost" 
taxes,  demonstrated  hardship  to  the  school 
district,  taxing  efforts,  and  availability  of 
funds  for  this  Act. 

P.L.  874  should  be  strengthened  to  provide 
full  reimbursement  to  communities  adversely 
affected  by  Federal  acquisition — until  such 
time  as  their  ratables  regain  their  pre-ac- 
quisltlon  levels. 

Other  assistance:  The  only  other  extraor- 
dinary financial  assistance  that  has  been 
directed  to  the  affected  municipalities  has 
been  special  allocations  by  the  N.J.  Legisla- 
ture for  school  district  purposes. 

Some  amounts  of  money  from  property 
rentals  by  the  Corps  have  been  made  avail- 
able, but  practice  of  renting  is  now  largely 
curtailed. 

Municipalities  affected:  Recent  statistics 
show  that  of  the  21  local  municipalities  af- 
fected by  Project  land  acquisition,  only  two 
municipalities  in  Monroe  CJounty,  Pa.,  two 
in  Sussex  County,  N.J.,  and  one  in  Warren 
County,  N.J.,  have  experienced  significant 
effects  on  their  tax  base.  This  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that,  as  of  March  31, 
1971,  3,945  properties  containing  26,624  acres 
have  been  acquired  or  36%  of  the  total. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  the  effect 
Project  property  acquisition  has  had  on  the 
four  municipalities  to  date: 


Pektnl  total 
assessed  - 
value 


Tax  loss  (dollars) 


ToUl 


Township 


School 


County 


9.0 
7.1 

1.6 
40.9 


3«,323 
26,776 

6,190 
147, 242 


2,222 
406 

440 
3,410 


29,437 
21,502 

3,615 
95.740 


6,665 
4,868 

2,135 
48.093 


TABU  II.— CON  PARATIVE  TAX  DATA:  1967-70 


Tctal  jassesMd 
values 
Year         <  taxables)       Total  rate  > 


Township 


School 


County 


190,300 
225,500 
238,650 
219, 375 
104, 675 
332,825 

063,098 
279. 856 
014,355 
626,982 
583,920 
157,  892 


68 
68 

69 
0) 

24.24 
42.73 
46.21 
21.51 
31.67 
43.83 


8 
8 
8 

4 
4 
4 

•4.09 

2.89 

2.51 

4.20 

.70 

.75 


49 
49 

?) 
53 

m 

11.22 
25.00 
25.08 
9.35 
19.66 
24.75 


U 
12 
12 
11 
12 
12 

•8.93 
14.84 
18.62 
7.96 
11.31 
18.33 


>  Rate  expressed  in  mills.  The  total  rates  cannot  be  compared  between  counties  because  of  the  differences  in  assessment  and 

taxing  prxedures. 

>  Not  available. 

3  100  percent  or  equalized  values. 
•  Includes  exceptions  with  local  rates. 
» Includes  library  with  county  rates. 


Pennsylvania  municipalities:  Even  though 
the  two  miuiiclpallties  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Bide  lost  substantial  amounts  of  ratajbles, 
offsetting  growth  occurred  so  that  tax  rates 
did  not  appreciably  rise.  There  does  noli  ap- 
pear to  be  adverse  effects  at  thla  tlmd  be- 
cause of  property  acquisition.  I 

New  Jersey  municipaUtles:  New  Jfrsey 
municipalities  are  affected  by  five  taxesj  two 
each  are  coiinty  and  local,  while  one  l|  for 
schools.  The  county  taxes  are  apportioned 
evenly  per  •100  valuation   throughout'  the 


county.  Other  taxes  vary  by  local  condi- 
tions. Sandyston  and  Walpaclc  proi>erty  own- 
ers along  with  those  In  other  district,  had 
substantial  increases  in  county  and  school 
taxes  between  1967  and  1970. 

Sandyston's  share  of  the  Sandyston-Wal- 
pack  consolidated  school  system  during  the 
time  period  rose  from  49%  to  62%  of  the 
total  budget.  Their  school  tax  levies  rose 
122%,  compared  to  29%  for  Walpaclc  and 
66%  for  all  county  districts.  Sandyston  resi- 
dents have  therefore  carried  an  extra  bur- 


den above  the  county  average  due  to  acquisi- 
tion activities  in  Walpack.  This  is  despite 
the  special  assistance  provided  by  State  and 
Federal  officials  of  $104,781.  The  Sandyston- 
Walpack  district  Is  now  considering  merger 
with  an  adjacent  district  which  would  tend 
to  share  the  Impact  of  Federal  acquisition. 
Local  school  authorities  will  have  to  re-assess 
their  local  financial  situation  as  well  as  con- 
sider federal  assistance  qualifications  be- 
fore authorizing  such  a  merger. 

Walpack  eliminated  its  local  taxes  except 
for  exemptions  in  1970  and  1971,  with  its 
budget  needs  being  met  by  various  state 
payments  for  roads,  tax  rebates,  etc.  Some 
services  (mostly  related  to  roads)  were  cut 
to  offset  tax  increases  for  other  purposes. 
Sandyston  has  also  decreased  its  local  taxes 
in  the  past  four  years. 

TABLE  III— COMPARATIVE  TAX  DATA:  SUSSEX  COUNTY, 
SANDYSTON  AND  WALPACK  TWPS.,  1967-70 

[Dollar  amount  in  thousands] 


Year 


Sussex 
County 


Sandy- 
ston     Walpack 


A.  Total  tax  levies: 

1967 $16,782 

1970 $26,439 

Percent  change +58 

8.  School  levies:' 

1967 $9,975 

1970 $16,516 

Percent  change -f66 

C.  Equalized  valuation 

(ratables  at  100  per- 
cent value): 

1967  $569,705 

1970 $697,597 

Percent  change -1-22 

D.  1967 m 

1970 O 

E.  Effective  total  tax  rates 

per  $100  valuation  (at 

$100  valuation):  1970..       «3.89 


$223 
$393 

+76 

$103 

$230 

+122 


$13,063 

$16, 280 

+25 

$37.8 

$26.6 


2.46 


$250 
$225 
-16 

$109 
$140 

+29 


$14,627 

$9,584 

-35 

$48.9 

«$5.0 


2.37 


•  Sandyston-Walpack  total,  1967,  $212;  1970,  $370;  change 
74  percent. 

>  Not  available. 

>  Exemptions  only,  no  local  tax  raised. 

•  Average. 

Table  IV. — Extraordinary  financial  assistance 
authorized  Sandyston-Walpack  School  DU- 
trict 

Federal  aid   (Title  I) $34,781 

State  aid  (emergency  ftind) : 

1970-71 60,000 

1969-70   30,000 

Total   to   1971 104,781 

Pahaquarry  Township:  The  muiUclpality 
most  affected  is  Pahaquarry  Township,  War- 
ren County,  which  had  only  9  unacquired 
properties  remaining  in  it  as  of  January  1, 
1971.  Complete  acquisition  of  the  Town- 
ship— with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  prop- 
erties—is expected  by  the  end  of  1971. 

Enough  money  Is  available  or  will  be  re- 
ceived this  year  so  that  no  taxes  will  be 
levied  to  support  either  school  or  township 
budgets.  The  only  financial  problem  that 
could  arise  Is  having  enough  cash  reserve 
available  at  the  time  the  county  taxes  of 
about  $6500  are  due. 

Evaluation:  Determining  the  amount  of 
undue  tax  burden  caused  by  reduced  ratables 
must  be  done  on  an  annual  basis  by  local 
and  school  authorities.  State  and  Federal 
payments  based  on  population,  roads,  etc.. 
and  lost  ratables  will  vary  significantly,  de- 
pending upon  the  speed  of  acquisition. 

As  Walpack  will  be  completely  acquired 
its  problems  are  transitional.  Sandyston's  will 
be  longer  lived,  untU  property  values  rise 
to  make  up  the  ratables  lost  through  Fed- 
eral purchase.  Certain  townships  In  Pa.  prob- 
ably will  also  experience  difficulties  in  the 
next  few  years  similar  to  N.J.  communltleB. 

Special  legislation  should  be  enacted 
which  would  compensate  municipalities  for 
loss  of  raUbles  in  those  time  periods  when 
net  losses  occur  in  total  ratables.  This  re- 
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Imbursement  shovQd  be  on  a  dollar  for  dol- 
lar basis  so  essential  services  are  not  cut 
for  those  residents  remaining  In  the  com- 
munity during  the  acquisition  period. 

2.  To  what  extent  will  the  Corps  or  Park 
Service  assist  local  government  with  highway 
maintenance,  snow  removal  and  similar  serv- 
ices in  areas  where  substantial  numbers  of 
properties  are  under  Federal  ownership?  Is 
any  assistance  being  provided  now? 

Corps:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not 
provided  nor  does  it  have  authority  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments affected  by  Federal  project  develop- 
ments for  county  highway  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 

Int:  When  land  acquisition  nears  com- 
pletion the  National  Park  Service  will  de- 
velop and  maintain  Its  own  Internal  road 
system  to  serve  the  area.  In  the  Interim,  no 
assUtance  to  local  governments  Is  being  pro- 
vided. 

TIRAC:  Corps  Policy: 

In  response  to  an  Information  request  by 
TIRAC  last  year,  the  Corps  stated  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  Inclusion  in  Corps'  Proj- 
ects budget  any  local  financial  assistance  to 
ease  tax  problems,  maintain  roads,  or  clear 
roads  In  winter  time.  Local  township  of- 
ficials claim  that  no  remuneration  is  made 
by  the  Corps  when  roads  are  taken  over  or 
used  for  Corps  purposes.  As  a  covmtering 
move,  officials  have  drastically  curtailed 
normal  road  maintenance  or  improvement 
programs,  evidenced  by  Walpack  Twp.  not 
collecting  any  taxes  this  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Some  Joint  agreement  should  be  made  on 
this  issue  so  that  (1)  the  townships  main- 
tain reasonable  services  to  remaining  resi- 
dents in  affected  areas,  and  (2)  roads  which 
are  to  be  kept  In  use  for  the  project  are  not 
allowed  to  deteriorate,  resulting  In  unneces- 
sary additional  expense  to  the  Project. 

3.  How  have  local  governments  been  aided 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  during  or  after 
development  of  similar  projects  having  sub- 
stantial impact  upon  tax  base  and  taxation 
levels? 

CJorps:  The  leasing  program  described  In 
reply  to  question  1  above  and  Federal  aid 
to  Impacted  schools  during  construction  are 
the  only  known  programs  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  can  provide  direct  financial 
aid  to  local  governments  so  affected  by  this 
or  other  similar  Federal  project  develop- 
ments. In  general,  however,  the  affected  tax 
base  usually  increases  due  to  land  enhance- 
ments related  to  recreation  developments. 

Int:  At  recently  authorized  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan has  agreed  to  make  payments  to  local 
governments  in  lieu  of  tsixes.  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  is  the  only  national  park 
wherein  special  legislation  provided  payment 
In  lieu  of  taxes.  Authorization  to  make  pay- 
ment In  lieu  of  taxes  extends  for  a  period  of 
20  years  after  lands  are  acquired.  Funds  for 
payment  are  derived  from  receipts  at  both 
Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks 
and  average  about  $20,000  per  year. 

4.  What  form  of  assisttmce,  If  any,  does 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  con- 
sider appropriate  In  such  instances? 

Corps:  Deferred  to  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 
OMB:  (No  response  to  this  question) 
Add:  Some  relief  in  terms  of  Federal  take- 
over of  certain  local  responslbtlltles  relating 
pdmartly  to  road  malntenanoe  could  be  ac- 
celerated If  an  accelerated  program  of  prop- 
erty acquisition  were  supported  both  by 
Oongress  and  by  appropriate  Executive 
Agencies.  T^ils  will  be  examined  in  more  de- 
tail m  subaequent  reports  on  Corps  o(f  Sngl- 
nee«s  and  National  Park  Sea-vice  funding. 

5.  What  are  current  estimates  of  economic 
impact  of  the  project  upon  the  surrounding 
region  in  terms  of  population  growth,  hous- 
ing and  commercial  development,  and  an- 
nual visitor  spending?  To  what  extent  can 


this  economic  Impact  be  measured  In  terms 
of  benefits  to  Individual  local  governments, 
and  In  what  respect? 

Corps:  The  Basin  population  In  1970  was 
about  7  million  and  is  expected  to  reach  11 
million  by  the  year  2000.  The  total  perma- 
nent population  of  Monroe,  Pike,  Warren  and 
Sussex  counties  was  approximately  130,0(X) 
In  1960,  160,000  In  1960  and  200,000  In  1970; 
by  the  year  2000  It  Is  expected  to  exceed  V4 
million.  An  in-depth  study  of  the  impact  of 
the  combined  projects  on  these  four  counties 
was  made  by  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1966.  Induced  commercial  develop- 
ment In  the  Immediate  area  was  estimated 
at  40  to  80  restaurants,  60  to  95  transient 
lodging  establishments,  25  to  50  gasoline  sta- 
tions and  35  to  70  mlscellaneoiis  shops  and 
service  firms.  About  Vi  of  this  development 
would  occur  in  Pennsylvania  and  %  in  New 
Jersey.  Visitors  would  spend  an  estimated 
$28.5  million  armually  on  food,  lodging  and 
miscellaneous  goods  and  services.  The  tax 
base  due  to  new  construction  would  increase 
from  $20  million  to  $40  million.  Construc- 
tion activities  would  create  1,000  new  Jobs, 
commercial  operations  up  to  1,000  new  Jobs 
and  during  peak  summer  seasons  almost  5,- 
000  short  term  Job  opportunities  woxild  be- 
come available.  Raymond  and  May  Associ- 
ates and  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  State  and 
Regional  Plaimlng  have  also  studied  the 
same  general  Impact  area  and  predicted  In- 
creases. 

Int:  To  the  best  of  otir  knowledge,  no 
studies  have  been  made  since  the  Robert  Na- 
than report  "The  Potential  Impact  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  on  Its  Surrounding  Conmiiuiltles." 
dated  1966.  This  report  made  the  estimates 
listed  below : 

a.  visitor  expenditures — $28,500,000  an- 
nually 

b.  tax  base  increase  due  to  new  construc- 
tion—$20-$40,000,000 

c.  employment — 500-1.000  new  year-rotind 
Jobs 

d.  commercial  facilities — $44.7  million  In- 
vestment by  1980. 

TIRAC :  1966  Economic  Impact  Study : 
An  economic  Impact  study  (Nathan  Re- 
port), sponsored  by  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  in  1965,  demonstrated 
that  the  Tocks  Island  area  would  be  urban- 
ized within  26  years.  By  that  time,  perma- 
nent population  could  triple  and  summer 
residents  and  visitors,  without  the  National 
Recreation  Area  would  double. 

TABLE  1.— POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  TOCKS 
ISLAND  IMPACT  AREA,  1970-90 (MONROE,  PIKE  COUNTIES, 
PA.;  ANDSUSSEX,  WARREN  COUNTIES,  NJ.) 

[Figures  are  in  thousands) 

Permanent        Summer  Peak 

population     population       population 


Pennsylvania: 
1970 

56 

105-120 

161-175 

1990 

100-120 

200-250 

300-375 

New  Jersey: 

1970 

150 

50-60 

200-210 

1990 

..       340-445 

100-120 

440-565 

This  would  take  place  without  construc- 
tion of  the  projects,  due  to  the  area's: 

Geographic  position — on  the  fringe  of  the 
expanding  New  York-Philadelphia  mega- 
lopwUs. 

Highway  system — Three  interstate  roads 
and  others  now  under  construction  bring  the 
region  within  one  hour  of  New  York  City 
and  less  than  two  from  PhUadelphla.  They 
also  tie  Into  New  England,  Washington  and 
mid-Western  systems. 

Recreation  orientation — Long  known  for 
Its  natural  beauty,  and  as  a  vacation  land, 
recreation    and    second    home    growth    has 


moved  even  more  rapidly  than  permanent 
population. 

Visitor  Expenditures:  The  original  esti- 
mate of  annual  visitor  expenditure  was  $28.5 
million.  In  reviewing  this  figure  we  have  ad- 
Justed  for  the  following  factors — 

(1)  Rise  in  price  levels,  (2)  changes  in 
park  master  plan  to  exclude  family  camping 
and  expand  winter  uses,  (3)  Increased  leisure 
time  and  real  family  Income. 

We  have,  however,  remained  strictly  with 
expenditures  by  persons  coming  to  the  area 
primarily  for  the  park's  recreation  facilities. 
The  current  expenditures  estimate  ranges  be- 
tween $48  million  and  $55  million  annually. 

Investment  in  Related  (Ximmerclal  Facili- 
ties: The  1965  impact  study  project  that, 
within  the  ten  year  period  spanning  the  fed- 
eral projects  construction,  $20.6  million  to 
$44.7  million  would  be  invested  In  conuner- 
cial  facilities  aimed  primarily  at  satisfying 
park  visitor  demands.  Revising  this  figure  to 
allow  for  adjustments  noted  above,  this  type 
of  investment  is  estimated  at  $40  million  to 
$80  million  for  the  same  period.  The  higher 
limit  would  seem  to  be  more  realistic  as 
shown  by  the  $20  million  now  being  spent  by 
Playboy,  Inc.  for  a  major  hotel-resort  com- 
plex in  Sussex  County. 

Allocating  these  totals  in  the  same  ration 
as  the  visitation  pattern,  60  percent  would  be 
invested  in  New  Jersey  and  40  percent  in 
Pennsylvania. 

(The  total  cost  of  the  projects  has  not 
been  Included  here,  however,  employees 
wages  are  counted  in  the  next  section). 

Employment  Impact:  Wages  of  employees 
In  construction  and  operation  of  project  re- 
lated facilities  will  also  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  area.  This  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


TABLE  II.' 


Project 


-ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Number  of 

persons 

(per  year) 


Time 
period 
(years) 


Tocks  Dam  and  Park 700  to  800 

Area  highways 200to300 

Commercial  facilities 70  to  150 

Total 970  to  1,250 


8 
8 

10 


Wages  for  persons  working  In  construc- 
tion during  the  8  year  period  would  total 
$90  million  at  1970  wage  rates,  or  $8  million 
to  $10  million  per  year. 

Employment  at  the  conunerclal  facilities 
would  add  3000  more  Jobs  per  year  which,  at 
minlmiim  wages,  would  add  an  additional  $12 
million  annually  to  the  local  economy. 

Expected  Direct  Impact:  Althoiigh  total 
construction  costs  of  the  dam,  park,  and 
highways  has  been  excluded  from  this  anal- 
ysis, the  economic  Impact  of  the  factors 
listed  Is  seen  to  be  of  significant  proportions. 
Direct  visitor  expenditures  alone.  In  a  ten 
year  period,  will  bring  over  $600  million 
into  the  region,  more  than  twice  the  cost  of 
the  Tocks  Dam.  This  shows  on  the  table 
following: 

TABLE  III.— EXPECTED  DIRECT  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE 
TOCKS  PROJECTS 

[Millions  of  dollars! 


Type  of  expenditure         Annual 


10-year  period 


Visitor  expenditures. 

Investment  in  commercial 
facilities 

Employment  wages: 

Project  construction.. 
Commercial  facilities- 

ToUl 


$48  to  $55....  $48  to  $550. 

$5  to  $10 $40  to  $80. 

$8  to  $10 $80  to  $100. 

$6to$12 $60  to $120. 

$67  to  $87....  (660  to  $850. 


(Indirect   benefits,    through    the    "multi- 
plier" effect  have  not  been  calculated,  but 
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It  Is  clear  that  the  total  ramifications  wo  Ud 
be  considerably  more  than  shown  here.) 

5  (b).  To  what  extent  can  this  economic 
Impact  be  measured  In  terms  of  benefltai  to 
Individual  local  governments,  and  In  w^at 
respect?  ■ 

Local  tax  base 

Due  to  the  wide  varlabUlty  In  assessmfcnt 
procedures  and  property  tax  rates,  It  Is  t^ot 
poeslble  to  state  the  amount  of  additional 
taxation  which  will  be  available  to  local  gbv- 
emments.  However,  using  the  $80  million 
commercial  Investment  figure,  the  adjacent 
New  Jersey  townships  could  add  $48  million 
to  their  tax  base,  while  the  similarly  sljtu- 
ated  Pennsylvania  communities  could  add 
$32  million.  ' 

Other  taxes,  such  as  the  occupation  4nd 
wage  taxes  now  imposed  would  also  adq  to 
local  treasuries. 

Land  values  which  have  already  rlteen 
sharply,  can  be  expected  to  continue  In  tlhls 
trend,  due  partially  to  the  projects  butj^- 
marlly  to  vacation  home  construction,  "^hls 
Increased  local  tax  Income  has  curtailed  !tax 
rates  Increases,  best  demonstrated  by  rate$  In 
Monroe  County  shown  In  Table  11  urider 
Question  No.  1.  J 

6.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  project  area  which  mlfeht 
result  from  growth  projected  for  the  re^on 
and  the  anticipated  Influx  of  tourists?  gow 
will  the  cost  of  these  programs  be  shared  by 
local,  state  and  Federal  governments? 

Corps:  A  land  and  water  use  managemjent 
program  will  guide  recreational  developmient 
and  preservation  of  natural  resources,  ig.. 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  within  the  project 
boundary.  This  program  Is  designed  to  con- 
trol the  visitor's  Impact  upon  the  project  len- 
vlronment.  The  program  provides  for  con- 
trolling Impact  on  more  fragile  resoutces 
within  the  area  by  malting  them  available 
only  to  educational  and  scientific  groi^ps. 
Sturdier  resources  will  be  developed  to  Sus- 
tain what  Is  considered  to  be  a  non-hamiful 
viKltor  load.  Initial  water-related  recreational 
facility  development  at  the  project  utilizes 
leas  than  Yt  of  tbe  evaluated  water-relied 
recreational  capacity  of  the  reeource.  fa- 
perlence  gained  from  visitation  to  injjtlal 
developments  would  be  used  In  guiding  fu- 
ture development  of  the  remaining  resoiirce 
potential  for  recreation  and  In  furtherapce 
of  controlling  the  visitors'  Impact  ufon 
natural  area  resoxirces.  Power  boat  tisagi  of 
the  lake  will  be  limited  to  that  level  wl^lch 
can  be  safely  supported  without  harmj  to 
public  health  and  to  the  lake  ecology.  Sevjage 
treatment,  solid  waste  and  vector  control  pro- 
grams for  the  reservoir  project  will  be  jde- 
veloped  to  maintain  a  high  quality  envlmn- 
ment  In  accordance  with  applicable  pupUc 
health  standards.  Costs  of  the  varloxis  iro- 
grams  for  the  project  wtU  be  borne  by  rthe 
Federal  Government. 

Enforcement  of  basin  water  quality  si 
ards  adopted  by  the  Delaware  River  Bd 
Commission  within  the  portion  of  the  dr^ 
age  basin  controlled  by  the  dam  shoiild  pro- 
vide maintenance  of  the  existing  high  w^ter 
qxiallty  of  stream  flows  which  would  be  en- 
tering Tocks  Island  Lake.  The  Commission 
and  the  Tocks  Island  Regional  Advlfory 
Council  have  completed  studies  of  liquid  Rnd 
solid  waste  management  programs,  respec- 
tively, for  the  1,000  square  mile  six  ooxinty 
area  within  the  Immediate  project  influence 
zone.  Means  of  Implementing  these  programs 
will  be  developed.  i 

Int ;  The  costs  of  pollution  oontrol  { for 
Federal  projects  within  the  DWGNRA  liave 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  development 
celling.  The  National  Park  Service  Is  coop- 
erating with  the  Tocks  Island  Regional  En- 
vironmental Study  being  made  by  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Oommlaslon.  | 

DRBC:  Preventive  steps.  The  DRBC  imd 
the  pollution  control  agencies  of  the  Stiites 


of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
all  have  active  programs  of  Identifying  and 
correcting  soxirces  of  pollution  In  the  Tocks 
Island  region.  The  DRBC,  in  cooperation  with 
Federal,  State,  and  regional  agencies,  has 
recently  completed  a  study  of  the  liquid- 
waste  dlsix)sal  problem,  as  projected  for  the 
next  50  years.  In  the  six-county,  three-State 
region  surrounding  the  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir. The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  de- 
fine the  problem  and  outline  alternative 
plans  for  liquid- waste  disposal. 

The  alternative  sewerage  schemes  for  the 
region  range  in  their  degree  of  reglonallza- 
tlon  from  no  reglonallzatlon — calling  for 
about  120  small  treatment  works  serving 
local  communities — to  the  maximum  possi- 
ble degree  of  reg^lonallzation — with  a  system 
of  trunk  sewers  conveying  liquid  wastes  from 
sources  throughout  the  region  to  a  single 
waste-water  treatment  plant  to  be  located 
on  the  Delaware  River  downstream  of  Tocks 
Island  Dam. 

No  decision  has  been  made  yet  among  the 
alternative  sewerage  plans.  The  DRBC  is  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  alternatives  to  deter- 
mine the  optimum  choice  with  respect  to 
protection  of  the  environment,  administra- 
tive efficiency,  and  financial  feasibility.  The 
Maxwell  School  of  Public  Administration. 
Syracxise  University,  Is  currently  conducting 
a  study  for  the  DRBC  of  the  Instltutlonai  and 
financial  problems  related  to  handling  the 
waste-water  collection  and  disposal  problem 
for  the  Interstate  region. 

Water  quality  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  entire  Delaware  River  Basin, 
and  all  new  waste  discharges  in  the  Tocks 
Island  region  resulting  from  projected  growth 
of  resident  and  visitor  population  in  the 
region  will  be  required  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards. The  criteria  used  for  design  and  review 
of  waste  treatment  works  proposed  for  the 
region  include  the  DRBC  water  quality  stand- 
ards. Through  the  Commission's  normal  re- 
view process,  as  required  under  section  3.8  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Comptict,  the  DRBC 
can  be  sure  that  all  waste  treatment  plants 
built  to  serve  the  region  are  designed  to  meet 
the  water  quality  standards. 

It  has  been  Inferred  by  some  persons  that 
the  sewerage  problem  In  the  Tocks  Island 
region  and  related  costs  can  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  building  of  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir. This  Inferrence  Is  false.  The  problem 
already  exists  and  will  grow  whether  the 
reservoir  Is  constructed  or  not.  The  growth 
projected  for  the  region,  including  visitors 
outside  the  National  Recreation  Area,  Is  from 
a  1970  peak-season  dally  population  of  193,- 
000  to  a  2020  peak-season  dally  population 
of  928,000.  After  full  development  as  plan- 
ned, the  National  Recreation  Area  is  expected 
to  handle  a  maximum  of  about  142,000  visi- 
tors on  any  given  day  during  the  peak  sum- 
mer season.  Thus,  It  can  be  seen  that  of  the 
total  peak-season  population  of  1.068,000  In 
the  year  2020.  only  142,000 — about  13  per- 
cent— will  be  attributable  to  the  National 
Recreation  Area  and  the  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir. Of  the  142,000  visitors  to  the  two  Fed- 
eral projects,  probably  as  many  as  100.000 
will  be  there  because  of  the  attraction  of 
the  large  man-made  lake.  Thus,  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  about  100,000  visitors,  out  of  a  total 
peak-season  population  of  1,068,000  in  2020, 
will  be  attributable  to  the  existence  of  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir. 

In  terms  of  quantities  of  waste  water,  the 
proportion  attributable  to  visitors  to  the 
Recreation  Area  and  Reservoir  Is  even  less. 
Out  of  a  dally  total  of  98.7  millions  oT  gal- 
lons of  waste  waters  projected  for  the  six- 
county  Tocks  Island  region  for  a  peak-soun- 
mer  day  in  the  year  2020,  only  5.7  millions  of 
gallons  will  be  from  visitor  areas  within  th<> 
Recreation  Area.  The  other  93  millions  of 
gallons  wUl  come  from  sources  outside  the 
Recreation  Area.  Thus,  less  than  six  percent 
of  the  total  2030  waste-water  volume  for  the 


region  can  be  attributed  to  the  visitors  to 
the  two  Federal  projects. 

Cost  sharing.  The  sharing  of  costs  for  pol- 
lution prevention  in  the  Tocks  Island  region 
Is  not  expected  to  be  very  different  from  coet 
sharing  elsewhere  In  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  and  throughout  the  nation.  The  users 
of  the  sewerage  system  or  systems  will  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance.  Com- 
munities hooking  up  to  a  regional  system — 
if  a  regional  system  Is  built — could  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  service  provided.  These 
communities,  In  turn,  would  assess  charges 
against  residents  and  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial users  of  the  community  sewerage  sys- 
tem; these  charges  would  cover  the  capital 
and  operating  costs  of  both  Intracommunlty 
and  extracommunlty  sewerage  facilities.  The 
commercial  enterprises  serving  tourists  and 
other  visitors  to  the  region  would  probably 
be  assessed  charges  adequate  to  cover  the  In- 
cremental costs  of  collecting,  conveying,  and 
treating  the  proportional  waste-water  vol- 
umes attributable  to  the  region's  visitors. 
The  methods  of  assessing  charges  for  visitor- 
serving  commercial  enterprises  would  prob- 
ably vary  among  the  many  local  Jurisdictions 
of  the  region,  In  whose  hands  this  respon- 
slbUlty  rests. 

Both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  concerned  In  the  Tocks 
Island  region  have  enacted  laws  providing 
grants  In  aid  to  communities  for  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  sewerage  works,  or  both. 
Thus,  all  levels  of  government  will  share  In 
the  costs  of  pwllutlon  control  in  the  region. 

If  a  regional  system  Is  undertaken  to  han- 
dle the  llquld-waa^  disposal  problem  for  part 
or  all  of  the  Tocks  Island  region,  the  author- 
ity responsible  for  such  system  would  un- 
doubtedly avail  Itself  of  any  grants-in-aid 
applicable  under  State  and  Federal  laws. 

In  the  event  that  no  regional  sewerage  sys- 
tem Is  created  that  can  reasonably  serve  part 
or  all  of  the  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
Recreation  Area  wUl  have  to  handle  Its  own 
liquid-waste  dlsp>osal  problems.  The  financing 
methods  generally  employed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  for  sewerage  of  its  facilities 
would  probably  be  followed  In  this  case.  In 
any  event,  the  Federal  government  would  be 
expyected  to  provide,  at  Federal  expense,  fa- 
cilities adequate  to  handle  the  liquid-waste 
load  from  all  visitor  centers  In  the  Recreation 
Area. 

If  a  regional  system  Is  provided  that  can 
reasonably  serve  all  or  part  of  the  National 
Recreation  Area,  It  la  expected  that  the  Rec- 
reation Area  will  hook  up  to  the  system  and 
pay  a  share  of  the  costs  of  the  regional  con- 
veyance and  treatment  system. 

P>resumably,  the  charges  levied  on  visitors 
to  the  National  Recreation  Area  would  be 
adequate  to  cover  the  Federal  Government's 
coets  of  providing  all  services.  Including 
sewerage. 

Part  9 — Project  Dtvelopmint 
An  eight-year  construction  schedule  for 
Tocks  Island  Dam  could  be  reduced  to  six 
years  and  substantial  savings  could  be  real- 
ized in  land  acquisition  and  construction 
costs  if  project  funding  Ls  accelerated,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  reported  to 
four  Congressmen  representing  the  trl-state 
Tocks  region. 

In  this  ninth  In  a  series  of  Information 
Reports  Issued  jointly  by  the  Congresmen, 
the  Corps  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
discuss  the  ImpEwt  that  past  funding  limita- 
tions have  had  on  the  dam  and  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  projects. 
Becaxise  costs  estimates  for  the  park  por- 
tion of  the  project  are  currently  being  up- 
dated, complete  timetables  and  appropria- 
tion needs  for  that  portion  of  the  project  are 
not  yet  available.  Interior  reported  to  Con- 
gressmen John  G.  Dow  of  N.Y.,  Joseph  Mc- 
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Dade  and  Fred  B.  Booney  of  Pa.,  and  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  N.J.,  who  complied  the 
reports. 

The  report  also  Indicates  that  $3.6  million, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  Con- 
gress last  year  Increased  the  fiscal  1971  Tocks 
Island  Dam  appropriation  to  acquire  prop- 
erties classified  as  "hardship  cases,"  still  Is 
frozen  and  Is  not  expected  to  be  released  imtil 
after  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1972  on  July  1. 
1971. 

1.  What  Is  the  current  timetable.  In  de- 
tail, for  property  acquisition,  design,  and 
construction  of  all  features  of  the  Corps 
project?  Include  annual  levels  of  funding 
necessary. 

Corps:   A  svunmary  of  the  current  land 
acquisition,  design  and  constnictlon  sched- 
ules follows: 
(Thousands   of   dollars   at   July   1970   price 

levels) 
Land  acquisition :  Costs 

Fiscal  year  1972 $7,000 

Fiscal  year  1973 14,600 

Fiscal  year  1974 10.700 

Fiscal  year  1976 10.807 

Fiscal  year  1976 8,  000 

Fiscal  year  1977 3.666 


Supervision  and  admlnlstraticn 1. 196 


Total 64.772 

Engineering  and  design:  Coets 

Fiscal  year  1972 _  $1,  000 

Fiscal  year  1973 1,000 

Fiscal  year  1974 1,000 

Fiscal  year  1975 _  1,000 

Fiscal  year  1976 600 

Fiscal  year  1977 500 

Fiscal  year  1978 242 

Fiscal  year  1979 200 


Total. 


5.442 


Construction*:  Coets 

Fiscal  year  1972 $4.  150 

Fiscal  year  1973 8.340 

Fiscal  year  1974 26.770 

Fiscal  year  1975 39,400 

Fiscal  year  1976 42,900 

Fiscal  year  1977. 31. 100 

Fiscal  year  1978 20.860 

Fiscal  year  1979 4.960 


Total. 177.  460 

•Includes  Cost  of  Supervision  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Detailed  information  on  the  current  proj- 
ect constructlooi  schedule  follows: 

CoTMtrttcfton  schedule 

(Thousands  of  dollars  at  July  1970  price 

levels) 

Fiscal  year  1972:  Estimated  costs 

Relocate  power  line  at  dam  site $160 

Continue  foundation  preparation..     3.  600 

Temporary  fish  passage 60 

Supervision  and  administration 460 


Total 4, 160 

Fiscal  year  1973 :  ==a» 

Start  relocation  of  U.S.  200 $650 

Complete  foundation  preparation  4,  400 
Start  Stage  I  excavation  and  em- 
bankment    2,  100 

Supervision  and  administration...  1, 190 


Total   8,340 


fiscal  year   1974: 

Continue  relocation  of  U.S.  209 3,  770 

Relocation  of  utlUtles 1,646 

Start  reservoir  clearing 3,300 

Continue  Stage  I  excavation  and 

embankment 3.300 

Start  tunnel  and  outlet  works 8.  800 

Fish  and  wildlife  facilities 300 

Start  power  plant 200 

Start  levees  and  flood  walls 3,260 


Total    26,770 

Fiscal  year  1975: 

Continue  relocation  of  VS.  209 6,400 

Complete  utilities  relocations 4,490 

Complete  reservoir  clearing 4, 400 

Complete  Stage  I  excavation  and 

embankment  700 

Continue  tunnel  and  outlet  works.  $6,  000 
Continue  fish  and  wildlife  faculties.  1,  700 

Continue  power  plant 1,900 

Continue  levees  and  floodwalls 6. 640 

Start  pumping  plants 1,  600 

Start  recreation  faculties 3,700 

Bank  stabUlzation 340 

Start  ordering  permanent  operating 

equipment   160 

Supervision  and  administration 1.480 

Total 39.400 

Fiscal  year  1976: 

Continue  relocation  VB.  209 6, 400 

Complete  tunnel  and  outlet  wcs-ks.  7. 000 

Start  remainder  of  work  on  dam..  11.000 

Complete  fish  and  wUdllfe  faculties  2, 950 

Continue  power  plant 4,650 

Aooees   roads 250 

Continue  local  protection 2.  300 

Continue  recreation  faculties 4,670 

BiUIdlng.  groimds.  and  utilities 370 

Complete  ordering  permanent  oper- 
ating   equipment 210 

Supervision   and   administration..  1.500 

Total 42.900 


Fiscal  year  1977: 

Complete  relocation  of  U.S.  209 8.650 

Start  relocation  of  other  roads 2,  300 

Continue   remainder    of   work   on 

dam 11,000 

Continue  power  plant 4,660 

Complete  local  protection : 2, 300 

Complete  pumping  plant 1,  600 

Continue  recreation  faclUtlee 4,650 

Supervision   and   administration..  900 


Total 31,100 

Fiscal  year  1978: 
Continue   remainder    of    work    on 

dam „  11,000 

Continue  power  plan 4,660 

Oomiplete  recreation  fiacUltlee 4.  660 

Supervision  and  administration 550 


Total 20.850 

Fiscal  year  1979: 

Complete  power  plant 4.660 

Supervision  and  administration 300 


Total     4.950 


2.  What  Is  the  current  timetable,  in  detail, 
for  property  acquisition,  design  and  con- 
struction of  aU  features  of  the  Park  project? 
Include  annual  levels  of  funding  necessary. 

Int:  Property  acquisition  timetables  are 
generaUy  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Design  and  construction  of 
recreation  faciUtles  are  progranamed  to  be 
vlrtuaUy  con^leted  by  1980.  the  assumed 
completion  date  of  the  reservoir.  FaciUtles 
that  can  be  functional  independent  of  the 
reservoir  are  being  designed  and  programmed 
for  construction  as  land  Is  acquired.  In  FY 
'72  $867,000  are  programmed  for  construc- 
tion of  recreation  faculties  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  DWGNRA.  The  five-year  con- 
struction program  consists  of  the  foUow- 
ing:  FY  '73:  $2.2  nUlUon;  FY  '74:  $6  miUlon; 
FY  '76:  $4.4  mllUon;  FY  '76:  $1.4  nUlUon; 
FY  '77:  $1.8  nUUlon.  This  totals,  including 
all  e^enditiu-es  to  the  end  of  FY  '77:  $16.4 
miUlon.  These  figures  are  refiectlve  of  the 
$18.2  mlUlon  celling  but  do  not  consider 
escalation. 

Add:  Costs  associated  with  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  are 
currently  being  updated  by  consiUtants  en- 
gaged by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Sufficient 
detaU  is  not  avaUable  at  this  time  to  develop 
complete  answers  to  this  question.  It  has 
been  estimated  a  more  complete  coet  pic- 
ture may  be  available  sometime  in  June, 
1971. 

3.  If  annual  funding  levels  were  increased 
to  maximum  amounts  which  can  be  utUlzed 
by  the  Corps  and  Park  Service,  what  Impact 
would  this  have  on  current  timetables? 

Cori>B:  By  Increasing  annual  funding  to 
the  maximum  which  can  be  utUlzed,  the 
present  eight  construction  season  schedule 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  portion  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Lake  project  can  be  reduced  by 
two  seasons.  Information  on  the  impact  on 
the  timetable  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Aretu  is  deferred  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Int:  Assuming  that  land  acquisition  can 
be  and  wovUd  be  speeded  up  so  that  develop- 
ment sites  were  avaUable.  the  net  effect 
wotUd  be  savings  In  terms  of  escaping  the 
effect  of  escalating  acquisition  and  oon- 
struotlon  ooets.  The  anoount  of  these  savings 
wo\Ud  be  substantial  but  dlffloxUt  to  esti- 
mate. 

4.  What  funding  levels  were  requested  by 
the  PhUadelphia  District  of  the  Corps,  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  central  office,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  granted  by  Con- 
gress each  year  since  funding  of  the  project 
was  Initiated?  What  portions  of  each  fiscal 
year  appropriation  was  frozen  for  any  period 
of  time,  and  the  duration  of  each  freeze? 

Information  on  funding  levels  for  the  res- 
ervoir project  since  Fiscal  Year  1964  is  as 
follows : 


FUNDING  LEVELS 
(In  thousands  of  dotUrsj 


Fiscal  year 


Philadelphia 
district 


OCE 


0MB 


Congress 


Weekly 
illowanoa 


1964. 
1965. 
1966- 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


240 

250 

250 

250 

240 

450 

450 

450 

450 

"985 

700 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

« 1,040 

975 

975 

975 

975 

U,22S 

5,650 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,800 

9,200 

5.000 

4,000 

3.880 

«2,050 

5,700 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

•3,500 

12.000 

8,300 

8.250 

11,850 

"11.850 

I  Includes  $390,000  allotted  by  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation,  fiscal  year  1965.  and  {145,000  transferred  from  other  projects. 
'  Includes  $40,000  transferred  from  other  projects. 
>  Additional  was  requested  tor  continuation  of  planning. 

«  Reduction  of  $1,830,000  reflects  deferment  of  land  acquisition  under  administration  program  for  curtailment  of  fiscal  year  1969 
expenditures  and  share  of  overall  reduction  for  congressional  underfinancing. 

•  Reduced  for  savings  and  slippage. 

•  $3,600,000  placed  in  budgetary  reserve  for  allotment  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
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5.  What  funding  levels  were  requested 
the  Northeast  Region  of  the  Park  Service, 


the  Park  Service  Central  office,  by  the  dice 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  granted  by 
Congress  each  year  since  the  park  project 
was  initiated?  What  portion  of  each  flacal 
year  appropriation  was  frozen  for  any  je- 
rlod  of  time  and  the  duration  of  that  freese? 
Int:  Land  acquisition  funding  levels  re- 
quested by  the  Northeast  Region  were  baied 
on  data  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engin^rs 
and  construction  levels  are  as  follows 


Fiscal  year 


NER 
raquest 


WASO 
request 


Con|res- 

nal 

I  rant 


1967 1383.800 

19M 1,500,000 

1969 1,752,000 

1970 1,300,000 

J971 1,300,000 


J383.000  $383 

1,  350.  000  489 

537,  300  518 

528, 000  528 

600,000  600 


Note:  Land  acquisition  funding  for  the  parit  portion  of 

Broject  is  supplemented  on  the  basis  of  information  from 
epartment  of  the  Interior. 


Fiscal 
ytar 


WASO       Congress 


Adjusted 


let> 


1966...  "250,000 

1967...  4,000,000 

1968...  11,000,000 

1969...  5.500.000 

1970...  2.561,000 


250,000  250 

6. 339, 500  »  -2, 000, 000  4, 339 

9.500,000       « -321, 000  9,179 

4,000,000       1-129,900  3.870 

4.561.000             154.713  4.506 


1971...  13,860,457    14,660.457 14,660 

1972...        606,656  (0  606 


Total 39,412 


I  Net  total,  including  request— 1972. 

>  250,000  reprogrammed  from  other  projects. 

>  At  that  time  appropriations  depended  upon  receipts.  ^,1^,- 

000  cut  out  because  receipts  did  not  equal  payments. 

•  Ibid. 
'  Pay  increase  lor  B.O.R. — funds  for  increase  to  come  Irom 

that  agency   J44.900.   Reprogramming  of  {85.000  for  N>rth 
Cascades  project 

•  $35,370  lost  because  it  was  not  obligated  to  the  project 

1  year  period.  {19.343  reprogrammed  to  Padre  Island  projicts. 
'  Pending  before  Congress.  Offidal  of  Park  Service,  Renildl, 

sure  of  appropriation. 

PAKT    10 RESERVOIR    COSTS 

Construction  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  s^d 
Reservoir,  exclusive  of  the  park  pKjrtion  of 
the  project.  Is  expected  to  cost  a  total  of 
$370,000,000  through  completion,  the  X  .8. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  repwrted  to 
four  Congressmen  representing  the  tri-st  ite 
Tocks  region. 

In  response  to  a  question  posed  by  <he 
Congressmen,  the  Corps  also  reported  that 
the  Federal  government  could  have  fully 
25  percent  of  the  cost  to  acquire  remaining 
land  for  the  dam  and  park  portions  of  ihe 
project  if  a  "crash"  land  acquisition  progr  im 
were  authorized.  The  total  cost  has  not  ret 
been  determined  precisely,  but  it  is  likely  to 
approximate  $100  million,  of  which  f26 
million  represents  the  potential  savings 

The  Congressmen  reported  they  have  asked 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  c(  n 
Blder  the  feasibility  of  an  18-month  progri  im 
to  acquire  all  of  the  remaining  privately- 
owned  property  within  the  72,000  acre  projpct 
Bite. 

It  Is  estimated  such  a  crash  program  mliht 
save  $%  million  in  land  ooete  and  subst^Ji- 
tlally  reduce  hardships  experienced  by  pri- 
vate property  owner  and  local  governments 
as  the  result  of  the  slower -paced  land  iic- 
qulsitlon  program  currently  being  follow  »d 

In  this  10th  in  a  series  of  Information  lie- 
ports  on  Tocks  Island  Dam  Issued  by  Ccn- 
gressmen  John  O.  Dow  of  N.Y.,  Joseph  McE  ad 
and  Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pa.,  and  Prank 
Thompson  Jr.  of  N.J.,  the  Corps  also  repof-ts 
that  $3.6  million  In  additional  funds  i.p- 
proprlated  by  Congress  to  acquire  properties 
olasslfled  as  "hardship  cases"  srtill  Is  froien 
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and  is  not  expected  to  be  released  imtll  after 
July  1,  the  start  of  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

A.  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir,  $259,- 
000,000  (February  1971  estimate). 

1.  What  is  a  reasonable  estimate  of  prob- 
able coet  increases  to  be  experienced  during 
the  remaining  development  period,  that  is 
to  1979  or  1980?  Is  $100,000,000  in  additional 
costs  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  probable 
increase,  assuming  there  will  be  substantial 
Increases  during  the  next  three  or  four  years 
until  some  of  the  major  contracts  have  been 
awarded,  with  declining  Increases  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  development  period  as  the 
project  advances  toward  completion? 

Oorp>s:  Based  on  the  current  proposed  con- 
struction schedule  and  appljring  the  average 
annual  escalation  factors  experienced  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  for  lands  and  damages, 
engineering  and  design,  and  construction,  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  total  project  cost 
escalation  would  be  $110  million. 

Add:  Thus,  to  completion,  the  total  cost 
of  the  reservoir  portion  of  the  project,  In- 
cluding site  acquisition,  design,  and  con- 
struction Is  likely  to  reach  $370,000,000. 

2.  When  will  the  $3.6  mUllon  in  fiscal  1971 
fvmds  for  acquisition  of  "hardship"  proper- 
ties, currently  frozen  by  the  Administration, 
be  released  to  the  Corps? 

Corps:  Release  is  anticipated  In  early  July, 
1971. 

3.  Based  on  current  estimates,  how  much 
EWldltlonal  money  must  be  appropriated  to 
enable  the  Corps  to  complete  property  acqui- 
sition? 

Corps:  After  FT  1971,  at  July,  1970,  price 
levels,  approximately  $54.8  million  in  funds 
would  be  required  to  complete  acquisition 
of  property  for  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  proj- 
ect. 

Add;  The  sum  of  $54.8  million,  based  on 
July,  1970,  cost  levels,  is  the  estimate  cost  to 
acquire  only  the  remaining  privately-owned 
properties  within  the  Corps  portion  of  the 
project.  Park  costs  will  be  treated  separately 
in  Section  M  to  be  Issued  later. 

4.  If  you  had  all  of  the  property  acquisi- 
tion money  in  your  hands  now,  and  you 
moved  ahead  with  a  crash  program  of  prop- 
erty acquisition  to  acquire  all  of  It  within 
the  next  12  to  18  months — assuming  you 
could  gear  up  to  do  so — how  many  millions 
of  dollars  could  be  saved  by  averting  further 
property  value  escalation  likely  to  occur  if 
land  acquisition  Is  spread  over  the  next  four 
or  five  years? 

Corps:  Approximately  $13  million  would  be 
saved  through  Implementation  of  an  18 
month  property  acquisition  program  for  the 
reservoir  project. 

Add:  The  potential  savings  to  acquire  the 
remaining  reservoir  project  site  through 
a  crash  acquisition  program  is  equal  to  25 
percent  of  total  remaining  cost  of  $54.8  mil- 
lion. It  Is  assumed  that  a  25  percent  savings 
would  be  realized  also  If  a  crash  acquisition 
program  encompassed  stUl-to-be-acqulred 
park  property,  as  well. 

In  view  of  this,  the  four  Congressmen  have 
urged  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  weigh  the  potential  cost  savings  and  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  an  18-month  land 
acquisition  program  funded  In  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973.  OMB  was  asked  to  consider 
priority  funding  for  site  acquisition  because 
the  Tocks  project  area  is  situated  in  the 
high-density  Megalopolis  population  corri- 
dor. 

During  the  second  Inter-Agency  Confer- 
ence on  Tocks  April  6,  1971,  representatives 
of  the  Corps  and  Interior  agreed  that  accel- 
erated property  acquisition  could  substan- 
tially reduce  the  project's  Impact  upon  pri- 
vate property  owners  and  local  governments. 

5.  What  is  the  current  Administration  at- 
titude  toward   enactment   of  legislation   to 


authorize  the  Delaware  Rive*  Basin  Commis- 
sion to  issue  bonds  to  make  the  necessary 
land  acquisition  money  Immediately  avail- 
able to  carry  out  a  crash  program  of  land 
acquisition?  Thait  is,  with  assurance  the 
DRBC  bonds  would  be  retired  on  a  regular 
schedule  with  certain  regular  and  consistent 
appropriations  for  that  purjKise? 

OMB:  In  reference  to  your  suggestion  of 
authorizing  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission to  issue  bonds  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  land  acquisition,  I  under- 
stand you  have  introduced  proposed  leg- 
islation for  this  authorization.  I  am  sor- 
ry to  report  that  I  must  defer  making 
comments  on  this  proposal  until  this 
Office  has  received  the  reviews  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies.  At  any  rate,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  what  we  can  within  the 
limits  of  sound  management  and  budget  pol- 
icy to  hold  down  costs  of  Federal  projects. 
[Extracted  from  a  letter  April  9,  1971.  signed 
by   Honorable   Caspar   W.   Weinberger.) 

6.  Without  regard  to  any  budget  limita- 
tions placed  upon  It  for  any  reason,  how 
much  money  could  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
use  in  fiscal  1972  to  advance  the  Tocks  pro- 
ject with  reasonable  speed  and  to  minimize 
further  cost  escalation? 

Corps:  Based  on  current  manpower  levels, 
a  total  of  $14.25  million,  an  additional  $2.1 
million  over  the  FY  '72  request,  could  be  used 
in  FY  1972  to  advance  completion  of  the 
project. 

Add :  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $8,550,- 
000  for  the  Corps'  pKjrtlon  of  the  Tocks  f>ro- 
Ject  for  fiscal  1972.  That  sum,  plus  $3.6  mil- 
lion appropriated  in  fiscal  1971  but  not  yet 
released  by  OMB,  plus  the  $2.1  million  in 
additional  funds  cited  In  the  Corps'  response 
above,  total  the  $14.25  million  which  the 
Corps  indicates  it  covild  use  In  fiscal  1972. 
The  total  does  not  include  the  sum  necessary 
If  an  accelerated  land  acquisition  program 
were  to  be  initiated. 

7.  Will  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  support  the  necessary  Increases  of 
the  Tocks  Island  project's  budget  figure  for 
fiscal  1972  to  help  speed  the  project  to  com- 
pletion, reduce  the  uncertainties  which  now 
confront  citizens  and  communities  of  the 
Congressional  Districts  directly  Involved,  and 
to  avert  further  cost  escalation  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible? 

OMB:  You  also  asked  for  our  comments 
on  emergency  funding  for  an  accelerated 
program  of  land  acquisition.  The  hardships 
on  property  owners  you  described  were  In- 
strumental In  arriving  at  the  decision  made 
in  1969  to  begin  acquiring  land  in  advance 
of  construction  of  the  project. 

As  you  know,  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated at  a  relatively  steady  rate  to  permit 
timely  purchase  of  lands  for  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  The 
amount  Included  in  the  1972  budget  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  will  ex- 
haust the  $37.4  million  appropriation  area. 
(Extracted  from  a  letter,  April  9,  1971.  signed 
by  Honorable  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.] 

8.  What  Impact  will  the  Urban  Relocation 
Act  of  1970  have  on  Tocks  Island  property 
acquisition?  What  benefits  does  it  offer 
project  area  property  owners?  Will  any  of 
its  benefits  apply  retroactively  to  former 
owners  of  properties  already  acquired? 

Corps :  It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  any  adverse  effects  In  property  acquisition 
under  Public  Law  91-«46. 

The  new  act  will  reimburse  property  own- 
ers for  costs  of  prorated  share  of  property 
taxes,  transfer  taxes,  and  pre-payment  fees, 
costs  which  were  not  covered  under  previous 
acquisition  policies.  Benefits  to  property 
owners  and  tenants  in  acquiring  a  replace- 
ment site  are  much  greater  than  those  pro- 
vided under  the  former  Resettlement  Act. 
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These  added  benefits  accrue  in  categories  of 
replacement  housing  for  former  owners  and 
tenants,  relocation  assistance,  advisory  serv- 
ice and  costs  of  moving. 

Former  owners,  whose  properties  were  ac- 
quired and  who  have  not  moved  prior  to 
January  2,  1971,  will  be  covered  under  the 
new  act. 


Part  11 — Park  Costs 

Discussion  of  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
development  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  efforts  to  resolve 
differences  between  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
National  Park  Service  plans  for  water-based 
recreational  facilities  is  contained  In  this 
final  Information  Report  on  Tocks  Island 
Dam  Issued  by  four  Congressmen  represent- 
ing the  trl-state  Tocks  region. 

According  to  comments  supplied  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  (Including  the  National  Park 
Service)  an  accurate  cost  picture  for  the  park 
portion  of  the  project  cannot  be  developed 
until  sometime  in  June. 

Congressmen  John  Q.  Dow  of  N.T.,  Joseph 
McDade  and  Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pa.,  and  Prank 
Thompson  Jr.  of  N.J.,  were  advised  by  the 
two  Federal  agencies  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  development  of  the  Tocks  project 
that  cost  figures  relating  to  the  park  portion 
of  the  project  are  being  updated  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  report  does  indicate,  however,  that 
118,200.000  worth  of  recreational  facilities 
originally  proposed  for  development  within 
the  park  portion  of  the  project  have  esca- 
lated to  $46.3  million,  based  on  1970  cost 
levels  (Page  114). 

In  addition,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  reports 
that  the  second  stage  of  proposed  water- 
baaed  recreational  facilities,  tentatively 
planned  for  development  during  the  1980  and 
1990  period  and  capable  of  Increasing  the 
park's  capacity  from  about  5  million  annual 
visitor  days  to  about  10.5  million,  would  cost 
an  additional  $21.5  million  at  1970  cost  levels, 
up  from  $17  million  based  on  1968  price 
levels  (Page  115).  Congress  has  not  yet  au- 
thorized this  $21.5  mUllon  development  pro- 
gram. 

(B)  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  $37,400,000  (limit  of  existing  au- 
thorization). 

1.  The  National  Park  Service  Indicated  to 
my  staff  last  week  that  as  of  January  31, 
1971,  a  Biun  of  $25,081,466  has  been  expended 
for  land  acquisition,  $3,643,437  for  admin- 
istration, and  $125,000  for  relocation.  Addi- 
tional sums  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
extent  that  only  $867,000  remains  to  be 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  reach 
the  limit  of  the  existing  $37.4  million 
Congressional  authorization.  The  $25  mil- 
lion spent  for  property  in  the  park  area 
has  purchased  some  20,000  acres  of  a  total 
47,000  acres  to  be  acquired.  Because  only 
about  two-fifths  of  the  park  land  has  been 
purchased,  quick  calculation  indicates  an- 
other $35  million  will  be  required  for  land 
and  perhaps  another  $6  mUllon  for  adminis- 
tration and  relocation,  or  a  total  of  $40 
million  more  than  the  current  authorization 
without  providing  for  further  cost  escalation. 
Are  these  rough  estimates  reasonably  ac- 
curate, and  have  I  overlooked  any  additional 
costs  which  need  to  be  considered? 

Int:  1.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  updating, 
with  the  same  appraisal  contractor  that  pro- 
vided original  estimates,  the  cost  estimate 
for  remaining  land  to  be  acquired.  This  will 
produce  the  best  estimate  of  additional  costs 
that  can  be  obtained.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Corps  that  the  estimates  will  have  been 
developed  by  about  June  1,  and  they  will 
niake  the  data  immediately  available  to  us. 


One  consideration  that  may  contribute  to 
reouclng  the  straight  line  projection  of  costs 
used  in  phrasing  the  question  Is  that  the 
initial  thrust  of  the  acquisition  program 
was  to  halt  excessive  coet  escalation  result- 
ing from  two  active  real  estate  developments 
(Hidden  Lake,  Pennsylvania  and  Blue 
Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey)  through  Im- 
mediate acquisition.  This  resulted  in  early 
acquisition  of  much  expensive  real  estate. 
The  land  remaining  to  be  acquired  is  not 
intensely  developed  although  it  is  subject 
to  speculative  type  development.  Another 
consideration  often  overlooked  Is  the  fact 
some  1.300  acres  of  the  gross  authorized  area 
of  46.375  acres  will  not  be  acquired  having 
been  eliminated  pursuant  to  Sec.  2b  of  the 
Act.  Also,  there  are  6,605  acres  of  publicly 
owned  land  which  may  be  donated.  The  fol- 
lowing calculation  Indicates  fairly  accurately 
the  amount  of  land  remaining  to  be  ac- 
quiied: 

Acres 

46,375 — gross  authorized. 

1,300 — eliminated  by  legislation. 

6,605 — donated  or  not  acquired  (publicly 
owned). 

20.060 — acquired  to  date. 

18.410 — Remaining  to  be  purchased  (base). 

2.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congress 
will  be  asked  this  year  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  park  project.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  additional,  or  supplemental,  appro- 
priation may  be  requested  for  fiscal  1972. 
once  the  authorization  has  been  raised?  Also, 
does  that  amount  represent  the  maximum 
amount  which  could  be  utilized  to  advance 
the  park  portion  of  the  project  with  reason- 
able speed  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Int :  Refers  to  the  estimate  described  above 
with  respect  to  the  ca{>ability  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  up-date  cost  estimates,  to 
negotiate  with  landowners  and  to  obligate 
available  funds. 

3.  If  all  of  the  land  acquisition  money  were 
available  now,  and  a  crash  program  of  prop- 
erty acquisition  were  initiated,  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  by  avert- 
ing further  price  escalation  for  property  in 
the  park  portion? 

Int:  This  would  be  affected  by  two  major 
considerations.  One  would  be  normal  price 
escalation  of  real  estate  which  can  be  esti- 
mated. The  other  would  be  speculative  de- 
velopment on  land  not  yet  acquired  which 
may  be  undertaken.  Whether  or  not  an  in- 
dividual landowner  will  actually  undertake 
development  Is  conjectural  until  he  begins. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  responsibility 
for  negotiation  and  purchases  of  project  and 
recreation  area  lands.  That  agency,  ulti- 
mately, would  have  to  evaluate  its  capability 
of  successfully  executing  such  a  crash  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Is  there  any  reason  why  park  property 
could  not  be  acquired  through  bond  reve- 
nues, a^iain  provided  that  such  authority 
were  enacted  with  appropriate  guarantees  for 
repayment  on  a  regular  basis? 

Int:  Appropriations  for  land  acquisition 
out  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
P>und  has  furnished  funds  on  schedule  as  re- 
quested. This  process  can  continue  at  an  in- 
creased rate  as  approved  by  the  Congress. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  act  through  the  Issuance  of  revenue 
bonds. 

5.  A  report  released  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Oct.  1,  1969,  Indicated  that 
the  Corps  and  NFS  had  not  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  single  plan  for  recreational  de- 
velopment, that  the  two  agencies  had  de- 
veloped separate  plans  which  differed  sig- 
nificantly, and  that  the  matter  was  still  un- 
resolved after  more  than  three  years.  Has  a 


single  plan  been  agreed  upon,  and  what  Is 
that  plan?  If  not.  provide  a  oomparlaon  of 
the  two  plans  with  Justification  for  areas  cA 
disagreement. 

Corps:  P.L.  88-874  and  P.L.  89-158  pro- 
vide the  authority  for  water-related  and  non- 
water-related  recreational  development  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  respectively,  of  the  area  encom- 
passed by  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  pHXSject,  in- 
cluding the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area.  Each  agency  has  prepared 
preliminary  conceptual  plans  for  recreation- 
al development  on  lands  within  their  author- 
ized project  boundaries.  The  preliminary 
plan  for  ultimate  water-related  facility  de- 
velpoment  prewired  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  June,  1968.  Pour 
recreational  sites  presented  in  this  plan  have 
been  proposed  for  initial  development  at  the 
project  and  have  been  coordinated  wltb  and 
reviewed  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Rec- 
reational planning  Is  continuing  throu^ 
mutual  oo-ordlSLation  at  field  level  of  each 
agency. 

Int:  There  is  no  single  plan  for  recrea- 
tion development.  The  National  Park  Service 
Master  Plan  was  completed  In  June.  1966, 
prior  to  the  Corps'  undertaking  any  planning 
of  similar  detail.  The  NaUonal  Park  Service 
plan  Included  proposals  for  29  water-related 
recreation  developments  in  the  reservoir 
project  area,  and  was  a  plan  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  available  resources  when  the 
reservoir  Is  completed  relative  to  its  recrea- 
tion potential  and  carrying  capacity.  It  did 
not  reflect  legislative  funding  oeUlngs  al 
either  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  National 
Park  Service  relative  to  recreation  develop- 
ment. The  Corps  of  Engineers  prepared,  in 
1968.  a  General  Design  Memorandum,  Ap- 
pendix E  of  which  deals  with  the  recreation 
aspects  of  the  reservotr  project.  The  Corps' 
proposal  Included  13  water-related  sites,  all 
of  which  are  on  similar  sites  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Master  Plan,  all  Identified 
by  the  same  name,  with  the  exception  that 
one  Corps  site,  Sandyston.  incorporates  both 
the  Sandyston  and  Namanock  sites  of  the 
National  Park  Service  Master  Plan.  The  Corps 
plan,  then,  actually  proposes  development  of 
14  of  the  29  water -related  sites  identified  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  Attached  are  two 
sheets  of  tabulations  (Page  112)  showing  the 
comparison  of  the  facilities  proposed  in  each 
plan. 

The  tabulations  indicate  some  general  uni- 
formity but  considerable  diversity  In  detail. 
The  coordination  of  these  two  plans  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  because  1)  we  want  to 
be  assured  of  an  efficiently  operable  recrea- 
tion unit  when  the  reservoir  is  completed; 
2)  we  want  to  provide  a  full  range  of  public 
recreation  opportunities.  Including  appropri- 
ate access  to  the  reservoir  and  reflecting  ade- 
quately the  potential — and  limitations — of 
the  recreation  resource;  3)  we  want  a  rec- 
reation development  plan  that  provides  for 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  and  cultural 
qualities  on  and  near  the  reservoir  shore- 
line. 

We  Eire  seeking  a  clear  understanding  with 
the  Corps  relative  to  the  mutual  responsi- 
bilities of  each  agency  for  planning  and  con- 
struction. A  memorandum  of  understanding 
to  accomplish  this  Is  now  being  worked  out 
between  this  Service  and  the  Corps.  A  draft 
currently  acceptable  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  recently  been  reviewed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  a  number  of  minor 
revtslons  have  been  suggested.  The  document 
is  now  enroute  to  the  Corps  in  final  form  for 
formal  approval  and  signing. 
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COMPARIS(*f-CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  RECREATION  PLAN,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  MASTER  PLAN 


Development  sit  B 


(People) 

Picnic        beach 

sites     cepsdty 


Pocono: 

National  Park  Service 280 

Corps  of  Engineers 403 

Bushkill  Creek: 

N  ational  Park  Service 970 

Corps  of  Engineers 791 

Dingmans  Creek: 

National  Park  Service 830 

Corps  ot  Engineers 910 

Indian  Point: 

g.    National  Park  Service 30 

Corps  of  Engineers 150 

The  Cliffs: 

National  Park  Serviet. 550 

Corps  of  Engineers 998 

Minisink: 

National  Park  Service <1 0 

Corps  ot  Engineers 798 

Sandyston: 

National  Park  Service « 1.000 

Corps  ot  Engineers 1.176 

Flatbrook : 

National  Park  Service 260 

Corps  of  Engineers 855 


2,000 

270  . 

290 

7.100 
7,200 

50 

10,000 
10.000 

8.000 
6.000 

13.000 
12,000 

6.400 
7.200 
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Boat 

Boat      beaching 

Camp       Boat  dock  areas 

sites     ramps       spaces        (boats) 


24 

25 

15 
4 


500 
400 


25 

80 
125 

280 

125 

80 
50 


200 


75 
'50 


800 
400 


10 
16 


410 
440 


SO 


so 


(People) 


Development  site 


,>reopie; 
Picnic        beach      Camp       Boat  dock  areas 

sitee     capacity       sites     ramps       spaces        (boats) 


o  .  .  Boat 
Boat  beaching 
•Jock  areas 


126  . 

180 
100 

330 
702 

45 
126 


Buttermilk: 

National  Park  Service 70  210         116  13 

Corps  of  Engineers 125 

Stillwater: 

National  Park  Service 200  91 

Corps  of  Engineers 

WalpKk  Bend: 

National  Park  Service 180  370        260 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Vancampens: 

National  Park  Service 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Caino: 

National  Park  Service 

Corps  of  Engineers 

15  additional  sites  In  National  Park 
Service  master  plan  not  Included 
in  Corps  of  Engineers  plan 3,157        12,660         740  65  930 


40 

230 

100 


4,500 
5.600 

1,100 


580 
88 

290 


100 

60 
25 


570 


Total: 


National  Park  Service...    8. 112 
Corps  ot  Engineers 7.260 


65.540 
48,000 


3,197 
978 


13b 
78 


1.840 
840 


1,300 
815 


■  Includes  Natnnal  Park  Service  Namanock  developmeit  site. 

(C)  Recreation  Facilities  In  the  l»ark, 
$18,300,000  (Authorized  by  P.L.  89-158) 

1.  The  1969  OAO  report  noted  that  au- 
thorization of  this  expenditure  is  limlt<d  to 
development  of  recreational  facilities  upon 
lands  acquired  specifically  for  the  park.  *iiat 
Increase  of  this  authorization  Is  consU  ered 
necessary  to  complete  development  only  '  ipon 
lands  acquired  for  the  park  as  the  result  of 
cost  escalation  through  completion  of  the 
project? 

Int:  The  development  cost  celling  Included 
in  the  legislation  authorizing  DWGNRA  was 
based  on  1969  construction  cost  Indlcee.  so 
at  the  time  P.L.  89-158  was  enacted  (Sep- 
tember 1.  1965)  the  cost  estimates  were  six 
years  crfd.  D\irlng  the  six-year  period.  1959- 
1965.  general  construotlon  cost  indices 
showed  an  average  annual  cost  lncrea4e  of 
about  7.0  percent.  This  would  then  hav^  es- 
calated the  original  estimate  from  (18.2  mil- 
lion to  $27.3  million  at  the  time  the  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  To  continue  to  the  pres- 
ent time  over  the  last  five-year  period  ( 1965- 
1970)  would  result  In  a  total  cost  of  ^6.3 
million,  with  an  average  annual  Increase  of 
11.2  percent.  If  the  determination  Is  that  the 
$18.2  million  authorized  in  1965  will  b4  the 
base  it  wotild  have  escalated  to  $31.0  nUtlion 
by  the  end  of  1970.  At  this  point  $672.00^  has 
been  expended  for  recreation  development 
in  DWGNHA.  Development  which  cati  be 
done  Independently  of  the  reaerrolr  will  pro- 
ceed progressively  until  the  anticipated  com- 
pletion date,  which  coincides  with  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  reservoir  project.  The  rate  of 
development,  both  of  the  recreation  facili- 
ties In  the  DWGNRA  and  the  Tocks  Ifiand 
Reservoir,  is  subject  to  many  external  icon- 
dltlons,  most  of  which  are  not  contrlcdled 
by  either  agency.  The  anticipated  ratje  of 
oo«t  escalation  Is  also  unknown.  It  is;  vir- 
tually Impossible,  therefore,  to  detertnlne 
how  much  will  be  completed  In  any  given 
year  before  fiscal  year  1972.  thus  removing 
that  portion  of  the  project  from  the  efects 
of  escalation. 

(D)  Recreational  Facilities  on  the  R|eser- 
volr,  $17,000,000.  (31ted  In  1969  OAO  Report 
(page  10).  ] 

1.  Does  this  figure,  which  OAO  contends 
has  not  been  authorized  represent  an  $ddi- 
tlonal  cost  which  requires  autborizatioz^  and 
appropriation?  Is  this  a  duplication  ol  the 
stun  cited  under  "C"  above  which  would  re- 
quire only  clarification  of  the  authorization, 
rather  than  additional  stuns  of  money? 

Corps:  Initial  development  of  wat^-re- 
lated  recreational  facilities  Is  to  be  United 
to  the  level  of  costs  contemplated  in  House 


DocTiment  No.  532.  87th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
escalated  for  price  level  increases  and  design 
standards  current  at  the  time  of  Installation. 
This  development  is  estimated  to  cost  $17.7 
million  at  July  1970  price  levels.  Futxire  Fed- 
eral expansion  from  the  Initial  to  the  ulti- 
mate plan  of  water-related  recreation  devel- 
opment, would  be  staged  over  a  ten  year 
period  and  would  Involve  an  estimated  addi- 
tional facility  cost  of  $21.2  million  at  July 
1970  price  levels.  This  estimate  represents 
the  current  value  of  the  additional  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  were  previously  esti- 
mated to  cost  $17  mUllon  at  July  1968  price 
levels  as  cited  on  page  10  of  the  1969  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  report.  Installation  of 
these  additional  facilities  would  require  fur- 
ther CoDgreeslonal  aotlon. 

The  referenced  $17  million  facility  cost, 
now  estimated  at  $21.2  million  at  July  1970 
price  levels.  Is  not  a  duplication  of  the  $18.3 
million  recreational  facility  cost  cited  under 
C,  Recreation  Facilities  in  the  Park.  The 
cited  facility  costs  are  separate  and  distinct. 

Int:  This  represents  additional  cost  over 
and  above  that  presently  authorized  under 
the  reservoir  project  and  Is  not  Included  un- 
der "C"  above,  which  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  on  national 
recreation  area  lands. 

3.  If  this  Is  an  additional  cost,  what  esca- 
lation of  this  figure  is  anticipated  through 
completion  of  the  development  It  Is  Intended 
to  cover? 

Int:  A  meaningftil  projection  of  escalation 
to  completion  of  this  development,  which  Is 
20  years  hence,  is  not  practicable. 


HARASSMENT  OF  U.S.  FISHING 
FLEET  BY  SOVIET  FISHERMEN 
DISCUSSED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewomsui  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  testified  before 
a  subcomlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  regarding 
the  flagrant  harassment  of  our  fishing 
fleet  by  Soviet  fishermen. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  issue 
and  the  need  for  immediate,  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress,  I  am  including  mv 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
PHsheries  and  Wildlife  for  printing  in  the 
Record  : 


Statxmsnt  or  Representative  Mabgaxet  M. 
Heckleb 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  on  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency. 
The  committee's  display  of  qtilck  concern  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  am  particularly  grateftil  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Keith,  who  has  a  vital 
Interest  In  this  situation  and  with  whose 
efforts  and  concern  I  associate  myself. 

We  are  faced  with  a  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  borders  on  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  And 
to  compound  It,  this  country  le  without  re- 
course to  legal  redress  In  the  face  of  this  open 
and  flagrant  violation  of  International  law. 
We  are  therefore  being  forced  to  seek  other 
alternatives. 

Not  only  is  this  series  of  Incidents  Involv- 
ing the  fouling  and  damaging  of  lines  and 
equipment  by  Soviet  and  other  foreign  ves- 
sels violative  of  International  law,  commerce 
and  courtesy,  but  It  is  financially  damaging 
to  a  regional  Industry  that  cannot  afford  it  at 
a  time  when  New  England  Is  wrestling  with 
problems  of  economic  recovery. 

The  Prelude  Corp.,  of  Westport,  in  my  Con- 
gressional District,  expects  to  suffer  losses  ap- 
proaching a  quarter  of  a  million  dollara  as  a 
result  of  Russian  harassment  and  vandalism 
against  Its  vessel,  the  Wiley  Fox.  Beyond  this, 
there  is  the  question  of  Jobs  and  the  future 
loss  of  potential  revenue. 

Only  this  morning.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  another  Incident  Involving  a  Prelude 
ship,  not  24  hours  after  an  American  negoti- 
ating team  met  with  the  Rtisslan  fieet  com- 
mander aboard  the  Soviet  mother  ship  on 
the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Joseph  Oazlano,  the  president,  and  Itt. 
John  Jensen,  the  treasurer,  of  the  Prelude 
CJorp.,  are  with  Xis  here  today,  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  happy  to  report  fully  to  the  commit- 
tee on  all  the  detaUs  surrounding  these  per- 
sistent acts  of  international  hooliganism. 

There  are  International  conventions,  to 
which  the  Russians  are  signatories,  which 
apply  in  this  case.  One  In  particular,  the  1958 
Convention  of  Pishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Uvlng  Resources  of  the  High  Seas,  has 
a  number  of  provisions  that  are  relevant  to 
this  situation. 

One  provides  that  a  coastal  state  has  a 
special  Interest  In  maintaining  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  living  resources  in  any  areas 
of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  Its  territorial 
sea. 

Another  states  that  a  coastal  state  can 
regulate  the  conduct  of  fisheries  In  adjacent 
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high  seas  when  devices  fixed  In  the  seabed 
are  involved. 

We  are  left  then  with  two  basic  alternatives. 
One  Is  the  path  of  reasonableness  and  what  Is 
usually  known  as  moral  suasion.  The  other 
speaking  and  acting  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  resolution  and  facing  down  this 
foreign  threat  to  an  American  Industry  In 
what  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  Ameri- 
can waters. 

So  far,  the  State  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Jferlne  Fisheries  Service  have  pursued 
the  former  path  and  It  led  nowhere  until 
the  harsh  expoeiwe  of  the  news  media 
brought  the  situation  to  a  head.  And  that 
led  to  the  negotiations  aboard  the  Russian 
mother  ship  Wednesday.  At  the  time  the 
negotiations  appeared  to  be  successful  and 
there  was  hope  of  final  relief  from  many 
years  of  harrasslng  Incidents. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  dawn  had  not 
broken  on  the  next  day  when  16  Russian 
fishing  vessels  tore  throxjgh  the  gear  of  the 
boats.  It  Is  painfully  obvious  that  more 
than  pleasant  conversations  are  necessary. 

I  propose,  therefore,  a  four -point  response 
by  the  United  States  to  this  situation: 

1.  As  strongly  worded  a  protest  as  possible 
from  the  U.S.  to  the  appropriate  Soviet 
Government  agency. 

2.  Notification  to  the  Russians  of  our  In- 
tention to  station  a  Coast  Guard  and/or 
naval  vessel  In  the  fishing  waters  perma- 
nently round  the  clock,  followed  by  execu- 
tion of  this  Intention.  If  additional  funds  are 
required  for  this  operation,  I  wlU  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  them  from  the  Congress. 

8.  Congressional  approval  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution, Introduced  Tuesday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Felly,  which  makes  harassment  of  any  Ameri- 
can flffhing  vessel  Or  gear  imlawful,  provides 
for  Coast  Guard  surveillance,  and  extends 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  for 
100  miles. 

4.  Legislation  should  be  approved  to  c(xn- 
pensate  the  Prelude  Corporation  for  Its  losses 
which  are  a  direct  result  of  this  country's 
failure  or  inability  to  extend  them  national 
protection. 

Only  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
act  vigorously  and  forcibly  to  show  the  Rus- 
sians, or  any  other  fishing  nation,  that  we 
mean  business,  that  we  mean  to  protect 
our  own. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee. 


THE  NICETIES  OF  PROTOCOL  ARE 

IRRELEVANT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.S.R. 
announced  today  that  the  nine  Soviet 
Jews  on  trial  In  Leningrad  have  been 
found  guilty.  The  prison  terms  range 
from  1  to  10  years  for  the  defendsmts. 
As  I  have  reported  to  this  House  before. 
I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  March  29 
and  in  the  8  days  that  I  was  in  that  coim- 
try,  I  visited  Leningrad.  In  Leningrad.  I 
met  with  the  families  of  two  of  the  men 
on  trial.  Those  two  men.  Lassal  Kaminsky 
and  Lev  Yagman,  each  received  5  years. 
Having  talked  with  their  families,  the 
outcome  of  the  trials  Is  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  me. 

During  the  course  of  the  Leningrad 
trial,  I  urged  the  State  Department  that 
it  request  of  the  Soviet  Union  permission 
to  have  an  American  observer  at  the 
Leningrad  trial.  That  trial  was  closed  to 
the  foreign  press  and  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  salutory  had  the  United  States 


requested  an  opportunity  to  have  an  ob- 
server present.  Who  knows,  perhaps  per- 
mission would  have  been  granted.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  I  was  advised  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  make 
such  a  request  because  it  was  not  pro- 
vided for  by  existing  consular  treaty  ar- 
rangements since  no  Americans  were 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  not  always  limited  by  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  a  consular  convention  of 
established  procedure  in  the  exercise  of 
diplomacy.  What  would  have  been  the 
harm  in  making  the  request?  There  are 
moral  grounds  for  the  United  States  to  be 
concerned  with  the  outcome  of  the  trials. 
The  people  on  trial  are  effectively  being 
held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  emigrate  as  is 
thsir  right  under  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1969.  If 
the  Gtovemment  of  this  country  stands 
mute,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  made 
aware  of  the  great  interest  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  the  out- 
come of  these  trials,  there  is  little  hope 
for  any  of  the  25  Jews,  nine  of  whom 
have  now  been  convicted,  with  the  bal- 
ance awaiting  trial  in  Riga  and  Kishnev. 
I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
reconsider  his  position  on  this  matter 
and  request  that  a  United  States  observer 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
trials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy  is  taking  place 
in  the  Soviet  Union  involving  not  only 
the  25  Soviet  Jews  on  trial,  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  we  remain  silent  or  send  only  pro 
forma  letters  so  as  not  to  violate  the 
niceties  of  protocol,  we  must  bear  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  developing 
tragedy.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  write  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  requesting  that 
the  United  States  take  a  stronger,  public 
position  on  the  matter  of  the  trials  and 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  prohibit- 
ing emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  those 
coimtries  to  which  they  freely  wish  to 
go  and  which  will  accept  them. 


HEALTH  PROGRAMS  WHICH  MUST 
BE   BAYED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  of 
H.R.  7657  is  increasing.  TTie  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  comprehensive 
health  projects  and  maternal  and  infant 
care  projects  which  are  now  slated  for 
oblivion  as  of  June  30,  1972,  has  at  this 
time  41  cosponsors.  There  are  at  present 
67  children  and  youth  programs  and  57 
maternal  and  inftmt  care  programs  In 
existence  delivering  comprehensive 
health  care  to  almost  half  a  million 
children  and  youth  of  lower  socioeco- 
nomic levels  in  central  cities  and  rural 
areas.  These  projects  represent  one  of 
the  major  reservoirs  of  experience  in 
comprehensive  health  care  today,  espe- 
cially to  the  poor  children  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  become  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  The  pro- 


grams which  are  endangered  are  listed 
below: 

Maternitt   A»n>   Intant   Cake   Psojxcts 

George  H.  Davis.  MX).,  Project  Director. 
211  West  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21201. 

James  Paullseen,  M.D..  Chief.  Division  of 
Family  Health,  Illinois  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  635  W.  Jefferson  Street,  Spring- 
field, HUnols  62706. 

Charles  J.  Berger.  MX).,  Acting  Project  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
P.O.  Box  1258,  262  HolUster  Bldg.,  Lansing, 
Michigan  48904. 

I.  A.  Wiles.  M.D.,  Director.  M&I  Project. 
Monongalia  Co.  Health  Dept..  Van  Voorhls 
Road,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia  25304. 

Dr.  Diego  OoUazo.  M.D..  Project  Director, 
University  District  Ho^ltal,  Cappara  Hlghas 
Station,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  00936. 

Daniel  H.  G.  Olover.  M.D.,  Project  Director. 
Richmond  Co.  Health  Dept.,  1001  BaUle 
Drive.  Augusta.  Georgia  30902. 

Edwin  F.  Dally,  M.D..  Project  Director, 
40  Worth  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10013. 

Ralph  Oause,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology.  40  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
New  York  10013. 

Martin  Stone,  M.D.,  Prof,  and  Chairman, 
Dept.  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  40  Worth 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10013. 

Antero  Laoot,  M.D.,  Project  Director.  40 
Worth  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10013. 

Oscar  Rivera  Rivera.  M.D..  Project  Co- 
ordinator. District  Hoepltia,  Ponce,  Puerto 
Rico  00731. 

Evelyn  E.  Hartman.  M.D.,  Director.  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health,  Minneapolis  Health 
Department,  250  South  Fourth  Street. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  56416. 

Krlstlne  S.  Knlsley,  MJ3..  Director,  Ma- 
ternal and  ChUd  Health.  600  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania   19146. 

Cart  a.  Ashley,  M.D.,  Director.  Mat«Tial 
and  Child  Healitih,  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Health,  P.O.  Box  231,  Portland.  Oregon  97307. 

Ronald  M.  Foote,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
775  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  New   York   14303. 

Byron  L.  Hawks,  M.D.,  Project  Director. 
State  Health  Btillding,  Uttle  Bock,  Arkansas 
72202. 

Milton  S.  Saslaw,  M.D..  MPH.  Project  Di- 
rector, Dade  County  Department  of  Public 
Health,  1360  N.W.  14th  Street,  Miami,  Florida 
33125. 

Luella  Klein.  M.D..  Project  Director.  Grady 
Memorial  Hospital,  80  Butler  Street,  8.B., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303. 

William  Smiley,  M.D..  Project  Director, 
1421  North  Jefferson  Aventie,  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri  63106. 

IsoJde  E.  Loevlnger.  MX)..  Director,  Bureau 
of  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health,  101  Grove 
Street,  San  Frandaco.  California  94102. 

A.  Marion  Pecora,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project,  87  Broad 
Street,  Nerwark.  New  Jersey  07102. 

Jorge  Deju,  MJ).,  Director.  Division  of 
Maternal  St  Child  Health.  Kentucky  State 
Dept.  of  Health.  375  East  Main  Street,  Prank- 
fort,  Kentucky  40601. 

Newton  E.  Howe,  DX).S.,  Interim  Medical 
Director,  Tri-County  District  Health  Dept., 
180  East  Hampden  Avenue,  Englewood,  Colo- 
rado 80110. 

Horace  E.  Thompson,  MJ3.,  Director,  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,  Denver  Dept.  of 
Health  and  Hospitals,  West  8th  Avenue  & 
Cherokee  St.,  Denver,  Colorado  80204. 

Brian  Little.  MJ3.,  Project  Director.  Mater- 
nity Infant  Care  Project.  Metropolitan  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  3395  Scranton  Road,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44115. 

Edward  R.  Wemltznlg.  M.D.,  Director. 
Maternity  &  Infant  Care  Project,  801  North 
Capitol  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

John  T.  King,  M.D.,  Acting  Director,  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Section,  Personal 
Health  Division.  State  Board  of  Health,  226 
N.  McDowell  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27602. 
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Charles  A.  Field,  M.D.,  Project  Director,  De- 
partment of  Obstetrics  and  Gjmecology,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medic  Ine, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68105. 

Harry  Baldock,  M.D.,  Project  Dlrectcr  & 
Project  Pediatrician,  1800  East  Washington 
Street,  Charleston.  West  Virginia  25305. 

Virginia  E.  Washburn,  M.D.,  Project  Direc- 
tor, Allegheny  County  Health  Dept.,  (447 
Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvmla 
15213. 

Louise  Chllds,  MX).,  Chief,  Maternal  & 
Child  Health,  State  Department  of  HeiJth, 
P.O.  Box  3378,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

Cecil  Jacobs,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
Charleston  County  Health  Dept.  334  Call  oun 
Street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  294(  1. 

Jessie  E.  Parkinson.  M.D.,  Director,  Ma- 
ternal &  Child  Health,  Hartford  Health  De- 
partment, 56  Coventry  Street,  Hartford,  ( lon- 
necticut  06112. 

Alan  Poord,  M.D.,  Director,  Matemtl  & 
Child  Health,  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  U21 
McKlnley  Avenue,  Berkeley,  California  9^  704. 

Lois  M.  Mosey,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
Hinds-Rankin  County  Health  Departnent, 
614-B  E.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mlisis- 
slppl  39216. 

R.  V.  Jones,  M.D.,  Director,  Houston  He  alth 
Department,  1114  North  MacGregor,  Hous  ton, 
Texas  77025. 

Laurence  Maze.  M.D.,  Project  Director,  NHC 
Project  536,  206  S.  Florissant  Road,  Fergu- 
son, Missouri  63135. 

Jess  B.  Splelholz,  M.D.,  Deputy  Dlre(!tor, 
Chief,  Division  of  Health  Services,  Pt  bile 
Health  Building,  Olympla,  Washington  9<502. 

Mary  Jo  Tonelll,  M.D.,  Director,  Grayson 
County  Health  Department,  Box  1295,  Sher- 
man, Texas  75090. 

WUfred  N.  Slsk,  M.D.,  Project  Dire<!tor, 
Orange  Coxinty  Health  Dept.,  832  West  (An- 
tral Blvd.,  Box  3187,  Orlando,  Florida  35  805. 

Michael  S.  Pecora,  M.D.,  Chief,  MatemU  Sc 
Child  Health,  State  Department  of  HaJth, 
Statehouse,  Boise,  Idaho  83707.  i 

Jean  M.  Maynard,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
Division  of  Child  Health,  Rhode  Island  Dept. 
of  Health,  Suite  302.  Davis  Street,  Provld«nce, 
Rhode  Island  02908. 

R.  W.  Penlck,  MX).,  Health  Officer,  Green- 
ville County  Health  Dept.,  Greenville,  Siuth 
Carolina  29602.  j 

William  E.  Winlkow,  M.D.,  District  Health 
Officer,  Reno-Washoe  Health  Departmen;,  10 
Klrman  Avenue.  Reno,  Nevaula  89502. 

Mary  T.  Tiller,  M.D.,  Project  Director,  Jef- 
ferson County  Department  of  Health,  1912 
8th  Avenue,  South,  Birmingham,  Alabsuna 
36233.  ' 

Richard  D.  Bryant,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
Maternity  &  Infant  Care  Project,  Board  of 
Health,  Park  Towers  2517  Burnet  Ave.,  Cin- 
cinnati ,  Ohio  452 1 9 .  I 

Berel  Held,  M.D ,  Project  Director.  ^&I 
Project.  Florida  State  Dept.  of  Health] and 
Rehabilitative  Services.  412  N.E.  16th  Avekiue, 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601.  j 

Paul  W.  Hughes,  M.D.,  M.P.H..  Project!  ]5\- 
rector,  Broward  County  Health  Dept.,  E421 
S.W.  Sixth  Avenue,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fl(£-lda 
33302.  I 

Carl  F.  Coffelt,  M.D.  (Interim  Direcior), 
Head  Public  Health  Physician,  220  Nprth 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California  90012 

Laura  Edwards,  M.D.,  Project  Dlrectoit  St 
Paul -Ramsey  Hospital,  640  Jackson  Stfeet 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101. 

C.    L.    Brumback,    M.D.,    Director 
Beach   County  Health  Dept.,  Box  29,  ^est 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33402. 

George  W.  Newburn,  Jr.,  M.D  .  Health 
cer.  Mobile  Co.  Board  of  Health,  248 
Street,  Mobile,  Alabama  36604. 

Prances  O.  Maltese,  M.D.,  Project  Dlrefctor 
500  N.  10th  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  2^219 

Marguerite  C.  Dunham,  M.D.,  Director 
vision  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  D^iart- 
ment   of   Health    and    Welfare,   Stateh4use, 
Augusta,  Maine  04330. 
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Dorothy  J.  Worth,  M.D.,  Director,  Mater- 
nity and  Infant  Care  Project,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  480  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 

Perry  A.  Henderson,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Program,  The 
University  of  New  Mexico  School  of  Medicine, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106. 

Henry  W.  Poster,  M.D.,  Project  Director, 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care,  Chief  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,  J.  A.  Andrew  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala- 
bama 36088. 

Edward  J.  Ward,  M.D.,  Director,  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  Project,  15th  and  Upland, 
Upland,  Chester,  Pennsylvania  19013. 


Children  and  Youth  Projects 

REGION  I 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  602,  Beth  Israel 
Hospital.  330  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115. 

Selma  Deltch,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj- 
ect 835,  State  Health  Dept.,  61  S.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  N.H.  03301 

Advln  Novack,  MX).,  Director,  C.  &  T  Proj- 
ect 651,  Hill  Health  Center,  428  Columbus 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Connelly,  MX).,  Director.  C  &  Y  Proj- 
ect 659  Bunker  Hill  Center,  73  High  St- 
Charleetown,  Mass.  02129 

Anthony  Jong,  D.D.S.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Project  632,  484  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 

Robert  Rosenberg,  M.D.,  C  &  Y  Project 
632A,  Martha  Eliot  Center,  33  Blckford  St., 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  02130 

REGION  II 

Saul  Krugman,  M.D.,  C  &  Y  Project  605, 
N.Y.U.  Med.  Center,  Bellevue  Hosp..  550  First 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10016 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  610,  Project 
PRYME,  67-10  Rockaway  Bch,  Blvd.  Avenue, 
NY.  11692 

Katherlne  Lobach,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Project  614A,  1175  Morris  Park  Ave.,  N.Y. 
City. 

Mutya  San  Augustln,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Project  614B,  Monteflore  Hosp.,  N.Y.   City. 

Fred  Tunlck,  MX)..  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj- 
ect, 628  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hosp.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Pierre  Severgens,  MX).,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Project  629,  Virgin  Islands,  P.O.  Box  1442, 
St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00801 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  630,  Beth  Israel 
Med.  Center,  10  Nathan  Dr.,  Pearlman  PI., 
NY.  10003. 

Fred  Green,  M.D.,  Director.  C  &  Y  Project 
645  Roosevelt  Hosp.,  430  W.  59th  St..  N.Y. 
10019. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  653,  Brookdale 
Hosp.  Center,  9620  Church  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11212. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  655,  Drew  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Center,  425  Howard  Ave , 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11233. 
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Jimmy  Rhyne,  MX).,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj., 
606.  American  Bldg.,  Rm.  800,  Baltimore  and 
South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Prop.  606A,  Community 
Pediatric  Center,  Univ.  of  Maryland  School 
of  Med.,  412-420  W.  Redwood  St.,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  21201 

Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  606B,  Sinai-Druid 
Comprehensive  Pediatric  Center,  1515  W. 
North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21217. 

Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  606C,  Greater  Balti- 
more Med.  Center,  Presbyterian  Hosp.,  1017 
E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202. 

Zsolt  H.  Koppanyl,  MX).,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Proj.  606D,  Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  4940 
Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21224. 

Nell  Sims,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Pro].  600, 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Prop.  812,  1701  Pltzwater 
St.,  PhU.,  Penn.  19146. 


W.  G.  Thurman,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ 
613,  U.  of  Va.  School  of  Medicine,  1924  Arllng- 
ton,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22903. 

Edwin  Harrington,  MD.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  618,  Jeff.  Med.  Coll.,  1332  Pltzwater  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

GiUllo  Barbero,  MX).,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 

619,  Hanneman  Med.  Coll.,  230  N.  Broad  St 
Phil.,  Pa.  19102. 

Vlnce  Hutchlas,  MJ3.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 

620,  Med.  Coll.  of  Pa.  3300  Henry  Ave.,  Phll.i 
adelphla.  Pa.  19129. 

Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  623,  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  Group,  2539  Oermantown 
Phil.,  Pa.  19133. 

Hilary  Miller,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj 
631,  801  N.  Capitol,  Wash.,  D.C.  20001. 

William  Oberman,  MX).,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  627,  Children's  Hosp.  2125  13th  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

James  Chappel,  MJ).,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 
654,  Children's  Hosp.  of  Pittsburgh,  1126 
DeSota  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

Yvonne  Creteur.  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ, 

657,  Norfolk  City  HD,  425  W.  35th  St.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  23508. 
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Nancy  Thornton,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  616,  Med.  Coll.  of  Ga.  Dept.  of  Ped., 
Augusta,  Ga.  30902. 

William  Daniel,  Jr.,  MX).,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  622,  U.  of  Ala.  Children's  Hospital,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  35233. 

Sarah  Morrow,  M.D.,  C  &  Y  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Guilford  Co.  H.D.,  Proj.  626,  300  E. 
Northwood,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27401. 

David  Jones,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
626,  Le  Bonheur  Children's  Hosp.  848  Adams 
Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  39103. 

Milton  Saslow,  MJ5.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 

636,  Dade  County  Dept.  of  Public  Health, 
1350  NW  14th  St.,  Dade  Co.,  Pla. 

E.  Perry  Crump,  M.D.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 

637,  Meharry  Med.  Coll.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Fred  Seligman,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 

638,  Univ.    of    Miami    School    of    Medicine, 
Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

Billy  Andrews,  MD.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
666,  Univ.  of  Louisville  School  of  Med.,  823 
E.  Chestnut,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 
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William  Morrow,  MD.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
601,  New  North  Children's  Center,  1441  N. 
Cleveland,  Chicago  60610. 

Evelyn  Hartman,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  603,  Minneapolis  H.D.,  250  S.  4th  St„ 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415. 

Phil  Ambuel,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
607,  561  S.  17th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43205. 

Gerry  Rice,  MD.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  618, 
Michigan  State  H.D.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

George  Sperry,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 
617,  Barney's  Children's  Med.  Center,  1736 
Chapel  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  46404. 

Jean  Smelker,  MD.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
603A,  2016  16th  Ave.,  South  MlnneapollB, 
Minn.  65404. 
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Heinz  Elchenwald,  M.D.,  Director,  C  4  Y 
Proj.  647,  Southwestern  Med.  School,  5323 
Harry  Hlnes,  Dallas,  Texas.  75235. 

Jimmy  Simon,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
648,  U.  of  Tex.  Med.  Br.  Sealy-Smlth  Med. 
Bldg.,  Galveston,  Texas  77550. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Proj.  660,  Corpus  Chrlsti- 
Driscoll-Found,  Ch.  Hosp.,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

Roger  B.  Bost,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 

658,  U.   of   Arkansas   Med.   Center,  4301  W. 
Markham,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 

REGION    Vll 

Ned  Smull.  M.D..  Director.  C  &  Y  Proj.  604, 
Children's  Mercy  Hosp.,  1710  Independence 
Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 

Wilks  Hlatt,  M.D.,  Director,   C  &  Y  ProJ. 

621,  U.  of  Kansas,  39th  and  Rainbow.  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  66103. 

Alice  Morlaty.  M.D..  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
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641,  Topeka-Shavimee  County  Health  Dept., 
1615  W.  8th  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas  66606. 

Charles  Kline,  DO,  PD.  Director,  C  &  Y 
Proj.  642,  Klrksvllle  Coll.  of  Osteopathy,  800 
W   Jefferson  St.,  Klrksvllle,  Mo.  63501. 

Robert  Kugel,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 
643,  U.  of  Nebraska  School  of  Med.  42nd  and 
Dewey  St.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68105. 

Matilda  Mclntlre,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  Director, 
Proj.  644,  C.H.D.  Crelghton  U.,  11th  and  Dor- 
cas Sts.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  63108. 

REGION    VIII 

William  Haynes,  MD..  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  611,  Tri  County  HD..  180  E.  Hampden. 
Englewood,  Colo.  80110. 

Edward  Dreyfus,  M.D.,  Director.  C  &  Y 
Proj.  624,  Dept.  of  Health  and  Hospitals, 
657  Cherokee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

K.  Dawson,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  633, 
35  nth  Ave.,  Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

E.  K.  Akers,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj. 
634,  Las  Animas-Huerfano  Co.  State  Dept. 
of  Health.  4210  E.  11th  Ave.,  Denver.  Colo. 

REGION   IX 

Charles  Wellington,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Proj.  640,  Mt.  Zion  Hosp.,  1600  DlVisadero 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115. 

Louise  Chllds,  M.D.,  Director.  C  &  Y  ProJ. 
646.  S.H.D.,  P.O.  Box  3378.  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
96801. 

Pearl  M.  Tong.  M.D..  Director.  C  &  Y  ProJ. 
649,  Maricopa  Co.  H.D.,  P.O.  Box  2111,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  85001. 

Loren  MacKlnney,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  650,  East  LA.  C  &  Y  Clinic,  929  N.  Bon- 
nie Place,  LA.  90063. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Proj.  652,  Alameda  Co. 
H.D.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

REGION    x 

Charles  Keck,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ. 
639,  Seattle  King  Co.,  Dept.  of  Health,  3722 
S.  Hudson,  Seattle,  Washington  98118. 


THE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  ACT  OP  1971 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  domestic  economy 
and  will  also  provide  for  stable  prices  as 
well  as  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead 
and  zinc  to  U.S.  consumers.  I  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  worthwhile 
legislation. 

The  lead  and  zinc  mining  and  smelt- 
ing industries  in  the  United  States  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  on  this 
floor  many  times  over  the  past  15  years. 
On  each  of  these  occasions,  as  on  this 
one,  the  purpose  has  been  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  un- 
certainties and  instability  prevailing  in 
these  important  elements  of  the  country's 
natural  resource  economy  and  to  pro- 
pose measures  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
which  constitute  a  threat  to  our  national 
security  and  to  our  industrial  economy. 

The  conditions  within  these  industries, 
our  serious  dependency  on  foreign 
sources  and  the  lack  of  incentive  to  pre- 
serve and  revitalize  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  are  of  even 
greater  urgency  today.  Measures  must 
be  found  to  meet  this  situation. 

The  measure  here  proposed  basically 
amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  rates  of 
duty  higher  than  present  rates  after 
certain  quantitative  levels  of  imports  in 


given  periods  have  been  reached.  It  puts 
no  absolute  quantitative  limitations  on 
the  importation  of  lead  and  zinc  ma- 
terials and  articles  specified  in  the  bill. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  measure 
is  to  provide  sound  economic  stability  for 
the  lead  and  zinc  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  thereby  to  preserve 
existing  mining  and  smelting  facilities 
and  encourage  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  and  known  reserves  and 
expansion  of  smelting  facilities  within 
the  United  States. 

Such  stability  heretofore  has  not  been 
possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  market  for  lead  and  zinc  and  the 
industries  that  produce  these  in  this 
country  have  too  long  been  subject  to 
the  pressures  and  influence  of  lead  and 
zinc  imports  originating  in  lower  cost 
foreign  economies.  The  effect  of  these 
imports,  which  presently  are  virtually 
uncontrolled,  Is  profound  and  market 
prices  in  the  United  States  generally 
have  been  keyed  more  to  the  lower  cost 
foreign  economies  than  to  costs  of  pro- 
duction prevailing  in  the  UjS.  economy. 

The  instability  and  uncertainties  thus 
relentlessly  thrust  on  U.S.  lead  and  zinc 
industries  has  made  it  impossible  for 
these  industries  to  have  the  confidence 
in  the  future  that  is  a  basic  require- 
ment for  sound  natural  resource  develop- 
ment and  the  investment  of  funds.  Lack- 
ing this  confidence  the  industries  have 
not  been  able  to  operate  on  a  stable 
basis  or  to  keep  pace  with  expanding 
needs  of  lead  and  zinc  for  national  and 
industrial  security.  In  fact,  they  have 
lost  ground  at  an  alarming  rate. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the 
closing  of  an  important  and  long-estab- 
lished zinc  smelter  with  two  others  now 
being  phased  out.  A  fourth  one  will  be 
closing  at  the  end  of  July.  Some  zinc 
mines  are  being  phased  out  because  they 
cannot  stand  current  economic  pres- 
sures. Known  reserves  are  not  being  de- 
veloped as  they  should  be  because  eco- 
nomic projections  cannot  be  made  with 
certainty.  Our  dependency  on  foreign 
sources  becomes  greater. 

The  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
December  31.  1970  (Public  Law  91-631), 
among  other  things,  calls  for  the  devel- 
opment of  economically  sound  and  stable 
domestic  mining,  minerals  and  metal  in- 
dustries and  the  orderly  and  economic 
development  of  domestic  mineral  re- 
sources and  reserves  to  help  assure  sat- 
isfaction of  industrial  and  security  needs. 

The  objectives  of  that  policy  with  re- 
spect to  lead  and  zinc  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  confidence  in  the  future  can  be 
instilled  with  assurance  that  the  Nation 
needs  and  wants  soundly  developed  and 
expanding  lead  and  zinc  mining  and 
smelting  industries  and  that  the  expend- 
iture of  effort  and  money  to  achieve 
these  will  not  be  undermined  by  the  im- 
pact of  undue  and  uncontrolled  imports. 

The  measure  here  under  consideration 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  that 
confidence  in  the  future. 

The  quantitative  limitations  proposed 
in  this  biU  are  moderate.  They  bear  en- 
tirely reasonable  relation  to  our  current 
requirements  of  imports  of  metal  and  of 
ores  needed  by  our  smelting  industries 
to  supplement  current  levels  of  domestic 


mine  production.  They  likewise  have 
reasonable  relation  to  average  imports 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Consequently,  the  higher  rates  of  duty 
would  not  apply  under  ordinary  and  im- 
mediately foreseeable  circumstances  but 
would  apply  only  at  a  point  where  with- 
out imf>osition  of  them  efforts  could  be 
made  to  displace  U.S.  production  with 
imports  in  excess  of  real  need.  An  inva- 
sion of  the  U.S.  market  by  the  usual 
practice  of  cutting  prices  below  economic 
levels  of  U.S.  producers  would  no  longer 
be  ixjssible. 

With  one  exception  the  bill  provides 
that  the  present  rates  of  duty  shall  ap- 
ply until  the  quantitative  limitations 
have  been  reached  with  the  higher  rates 
of  duty  applying  thereafter. 

The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  zinc 
ores.  Here  the  bill  provides  that  imports 
up  to  the  quantitative  limitation  shall 
be  entered  free  of  duty  rather  than  at 
the  present  rate  of  .67  cents  per  pound. 
On  imports  beyond  the  quantitative  limi- 
tation the  present  rate  of  duty  would  be 
restored. 

This  exception  is  proposed  because  an 
imix)rtant  part  of  zinc  metal  production 
in  the  United  States  is  from  the  proces- 
sing of  imported  ores  in  U.S.  smelters. 
These  smelters  must  compete  at  foreign 
sources  for  their  import  requirements 
and  the  relaxing  of  the  duty  on  zinc 
ores  will  improve  their  position. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  preserve 
the  smelting  industry  at  reasonable  ca- 
pacity not  only  because  it  is  a  long  estab- 
lished part  of  our  metals  economy  and 
an  important  employer  but  also  for  the 
reason  that  existing  and  new  smelting 
capacity  may  be  needed  to  process  in- 
creasing quantities  of  mine  production 
in  the  United  States  which  may  become 
available  under  the  more  stable  long- 
range  conditions  that  this  mesisure  can 
create. 

This  measure  can  and  will  generate 
confidence  that  will  lead  to  more  stable 
and  determinable  conditions  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining  and  smelting  industries 
in  the  United  States.  Under  these  condi- 
tions these  industries  will  be  placed  in  a 
position  not  only  to  preserve  what  we 
now  have  but  also  will  be  encouraged  to 
expand  mining  and  smelling  activities  so 
that  much  of  the  growing  consumption 
requirements  can  be  met  from  domestic 
sources  in  future  years.  Such  a  course  is 
vital  to  our  national  and  industrial  se- 
curity. To  make  it  possible  is  demanded 
by  the  Mining  tind  Minerals  Policy  Act 
of  1970. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  improve  upon  the  explanation  of  this 
bill,  just  oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall).  However,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure to  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Idaho  ranks  second  among  the  States 
in  lead  mine  production.  We  produced 
59,667  short  tons  last  year,  and  that  re- 
presents nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
national  production. 

As  a  producer  of  recoverable  zinc 
Idaho  always  ranks  among  the  top  three. 
The  production  figure  for  1970  was  40,- 
457  short  tons. 

We  know  the  relationship  between  sta- 
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bllity  In  the  mining  community  and  the 
economy  of  Idaho.  Several  years  ago,  a 
prolonged  strike  in  the  lead  mines  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
Wallace-Kellogg  area  and  all  of  the 
Idaho  Panhandle.  J 

But  my  interests  in  this  measure  ^re 
twofold— one  is  necessarily  parochial.  Ijut 
the  other  national.  Today,  the  lead-zific 
industry  has  its  back  to  the  wall,  threat- 
ened by  cheap  foreign  labor  and  ijn- 
creased  attention  to  environmental  mat- 
ters. Allegations  against  the  indusjpr 
and  proposed  solutions  for  admitted 
problems  are  not  at  issue  as  far  as  tfiis 
bill  is  concerned.  Suffice  to  say,  the  idad 
producers  in  this  country — beleaguered 
as  they  are  by  various  domestic  prob- 
lems— should  not  be  expected  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  unfair  foreign  competion  as 
weU.  J 

The  national  security  demands  that 
the  Instability  which  has  characteriied 
so  much  of  the  mining  industry  to  re- 
cent years  be  minimized.  This  bill  takes 
an  important  step  to  that  dlrectiori  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
spearheadtog  the  effort  which  culminiit- 
ed  to  the  totroduction  of  this  measure  to- 
day. It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  add  pay 
name  as  a  coeponsor. 


LET  US  NOT  SELL  NATIONALISE 
CHINA  DOWN  THE  RIVER 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  p(Br 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  toclude  extra- 
neous matter.)  I 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  have  caused  some  of  us|  to 
wonder  whether  the  United  StatesI  is 
moving  toward  a  policy  of  selltog  the 
Nationalist  Chtoese  down  the  river;  to 
seek  favor  with  the  Communist  Gtovern- 
ment  of  Malnlsuid  Chtoa.  Such  an  action 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  Many  ta- 
tlons,  particularly  those  who  have  fought 
on  our  side  in  Southeast  Asia,  will  be 
watchtog  with  apprehension  imtil  our 
true  totentions  are  revealed,  tf  our  Na- 
tion Is  to  retato  credibility  as  a  leader  to 
the  affairs  of  manktod,  we  simply  ciua- 
not  afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  good  %nd 
true  friends  of  many  years  to  exchaiige 
for  a  wlll-of-the-wisp  relationship  ^ith 
Communist  China.  i 

In  the  dark  years  of  the  late  19^0's 
and  the  early  1940's,  the  Chtoese  people 
under  a  Nationalist  government  stood  as 
a  rock  to  the  path  of  Japanese  aggres- 
sion. Their  country  fought  at  our  $ide 
throughout  the  trying  period  of  W^rld 
War  n.  In  all  of  this  the  Chtoese  seijved 
as  an  inspiration  to  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples. The  history  books  bulge  with  ac- 
co\tots  of  their  heroic  determtoatjon. 
Many  of  them  died  befriendtog  Amprl- 
can  servicemen. 

Then  came  the  takeover  of  Mainl^d 
China  through  Commitoist  duplicityi  as 
Is  their  customary  procedure.  But  [the 
fact  that  they  are  Commimist-controlled 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Chi- 
nese people  are  Communist- orienited. 
Their  government  seeks  to  accomplish 
among    neighbor    countries    the    s|une 


takeover  of  governments  through  rebel- 
lion or  duplicity  which  was  practiced  in 
Mainland  Chtoa.  America,  which  more 
than  any  other  nation  has  stood  to  the 
way  of  this  takeover  of  Southeast  Asia, 
has  been  Commvmist  Chtoa's  principal 
hate  target.  The  fight  for  self-determi- 
nation among  the  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  depends  primarily  upon  the  fact 
that  we  have  stood  at  their  side  and  that 
we  continue  to  provide  support,  both 
material  and  morale.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
abandon  our  friends  unless  we  at  the 
same  time  are  prepared  to  abandon 
Southeast  Asia  to  commimism. 

Many  feel  the  President  has  been 
overly  hasty  to  maktog  concessions  to 
the  Communist  Government  of  mainland 
China.  Undoubtedly  they  are  amazed  at 
the  extent  of  the  concessions  already 
granted.  By  all  the  rules  of  diplomacy, 
they  would  not  have  expected  to  gain 
these  without  long  negotiations  and  a 
measure  of  reciprocal  action.  All  of  this 
advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  Com- 
munists for  doing  nothing  more  than  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  a  ptogpong 
team  which  the  Chtoese  knew  they  could 
defeat.  And  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
the  Chtoese  have  not  made  it  plato  to 
the  world  that  they  did  defeat  the  Amer- 
ican team. 

While  this  has  been  taking  place,  their 
Government  has  conttoued  to  critize 
the  United  States.  There  has  to  be  a  bet- 
ter way  to  wto  friends  and  to  tofluence 
pe<«>le  than  for  us  to  wait,  hat  to  hand, 
on  the  pleasure  of  Red  Chtoa. 

If  the  administration  is  determined  to 
move  toward  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  Communist  Government  of  main- 
land Chtoa,  public  assurances  should  be 
given  that  it  conttoues  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  stand  by  the  Na- 
tionalist Chtoese.  Their  loyalty  to  free 
world  doctrines  is  not  to  question.  Their 
friendship  is  certain.  They  helped  to 
keep  the  brakes  on  Red  Chinese  dreams 
of  aggression  at  a  time  when  there  were 
few  who  were  wllltog  to  be  counted  on 
our  side.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  it 
continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  strong  and  dependable 
friends.  Let  former  enemies  join  us  if 
they  choose,  but  let  us  not  Join  them  on 
their  terms. 


AMERICAN  LEGION,  LUBBOCK,  TEX., 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  a  vigilant  and  powerful 
force  in  the  Nation.  The  Legion  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
and  our  cherished  institutions  of  free- 
dom. 

The  armual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  the  19th  Congressional 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent was  held  to  Lubbock,  Tex.,  on 
April  25,  1971.  At  this  meettoe.  the 
American  Legion  passed  a  resolution  in 
strong  support  of  our  country  and  to 
condemnation  of  our  Communist  ene- 


mies who  seek  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  U.S.  Government. 

The  resolution  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
wish  to  endorse  it  and  submit  it  for 
printing  to  the  Record.  Eternal  vigilance 
conttoues  to  be  the  price  of  liberty  and 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  American 
Legion  of  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict for  its  dedicated  pursuit  of  this 
goal. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Condemning  Demonstrations 
Assisting  Communism 

Whereas,  It  Is  always  the  responfilblUty  of 
the  American  Legion  to  speak  out  on  matters 
which  affect  our  national  security,  and 

Whereas,  The  growing  Communist-Inspired 
demonstrations,  agitation,  and  sabotage  are 
endangering  our  nation  to  an  ever  increasing 
degree, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved.  We  of  the 
American  Legion  urge  all  patriotic  citizens  to 
Join  with  us  in  denouncing  and  condemn- 
ing the  recent  mass  demonstrations  In  our 
nation's  capital  which  gave  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  Communist  enemies  by  their  wav- 
ing of  Communist  flags,  displaying  the 
clinched  fist  of  Communism,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  Communist  line,  and 

Furthermore  be  it  resolved,  That  we,  com- 
mend the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  Rep.  Richard 
Ichord,  for  disclosing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  6, 1971  (pages  9787-9790)  that 
two  major  groups  leading  the  recent  capital 
demonstrations,  namely  the  National  Peace 
Action  Council,  and  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice,  "are  known  to  be  operat- 
ing under  substantial  Communist  Influence", 
and  also  revealing  that  among  the  top  lead- 
ership of  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Jtistice  are  such  well  known  Communist 
Party  Functionaries  as  Gilbert  Green  and 
Jarvis  Tyner.  members  of  the  Communist 
party's  National  Committee  in  addition  to 
other  named  Communists,  and 

Furthermore  be  it  resolved.  Realizing  that 
this  nation  will  be  destroyed  from  within 
if  we  permit  the  Communist-inspired  trea- 
sonable activities  to  continue  to  accelerate, 
and  realizing  that  we  cannot  permit  this  na- 
tion to  be  conquered  from  within  or  from 
without  by  the  Communists  regardless  of 
what  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  activities  causing  our  enslavement,  we 
therefore  petition  Congress,  and  President 
Nixon,  for  redress  of  our  grievance  and  re- 
questing that  the  activities  giving  aid  and 
comfort  and  assistance  to  our  Communist 
enemies  be  curtailed,  that  our  nation  might 
live,  and 

Furthermore  be  it  resolved.  That  our  Com- 
mander see  that  good  publicity  be  given  this 
resolution,  virlth  a  copy  to  our  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Texas,  as  well  as  to 
the  President  of  the  U.S.A. 


SIXTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN 
CUBAN  REPUBLIC 

(Mr.  ALBERT,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potot  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  May 
20,  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  sovereign  Cuban  Republic.  On 
this  date  to  1902,  the  Cuban  people  real- 
ized a  dream  for  which  all  of  them— the 
patriots  and  soldiers,  the  theorists  and 
strategists,  and  the  common  people  of 
that  island  territory  had  striven  and 
sacrificed  for  almost  a  century. 
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In  paustog  today  to  honor  Cuban  In- 
dependence, we  cannot  but  feel  a  sense 
of  the  tragic  irony  which  this  commem- 
oration generates.  For  today,  under  Fidel 
Castro,  the  Cuban  patriots'  dreams  of 
self-determination  and  government 
based  on  liberty  and  justice  are  as  far 
from  realization  as  they  were  centuries 
ago  under  Spanish  colonial  rule. 

Fidel  Castro  swept  toto  power  in  Cuba 
as  a  hero,  a  "man  of  the  people,"  a  lib- 
erator of  the  downtrodden  masses  from 
the  vicious  and  barbaric  control  of  Ful- 
gencio  Batista.  Castro  promised  his  sup- 
porters that  he  would  restore  to  them 
the  governmental  traditions  which  were 
rightly  theirs:  democracy,  Justice,  respect 
for  human  rights,  freedom. 

In  fact,  what  Fidel  Castro  did  was  to 
substitute  his  own  tyranny  for  that  of 
Batista.  The  Cuban  way  of  life  has  be- 
come the  Castro  way  of  life.  In  his  relent- 
less pursuit  of  power  and  world  prestige, 
Castro  has  denied  his  people  the  fruits 
of  liberty  and  caused  them  to  endure  ex- 
treme deprivations,  not  only  of  the  spirit, 
but  of  the  basic  physical  necessities  of 
life.  The  "noble"  cause  for  which  the 
masses  of  Cuban  citizens  are  so  ardu- 
ously laboring  is  not  that  of  a  better  way 
of  life  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
but  to  gratify  a  gargantuan  ego — to  en- 
able Fidel  Castro  to  show  the  world,  and 
especially  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, that  he  has  todeed  achieved 
greatness. 

The  Latin  American  nations  are  not 
fooled  by  his  propaganda  campaign.  Gov- 
ernment leaders  throughout  the  hemis- 
phere are  well  aware  that  Castro's  claims 
to  the  first  "successful  socialist  experi- 
ment" to  Latto  America  are  a  sham.  They 
reject  his  pronouncements  that  Cuba 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  Latto  Ameri- 
can governments  to  the  future.  They 
know,  as  we  do,  that  this  leader  of  Latto 
America's  downtrodden  masses  has,  even 
in  his  own  country.  Ignored  the  basic 
elements  of  humaneness. 

Although  today  the  observance  of 
Cuban  todependence  is  cause  for  sadness 
among  friends  of  the  Cuban  people  ev- 
erywhere, it  is  not  without  strong  ele- 
ments of  hope  and  faith  to  a  better  fu- 
ture for  them.  We  know  that  the  spark 
of  liberty  still  lives  in  Cuba.  It  lives  in 
the  many  reports  of  sabotage,  subver- 
sion, and  other  forms  of  resistance  to 
Castro  tyranny  which  ftod  their  way  out 
of  (?uba.  It  lives  in  accounts  of  the  grow- 
ing disaffection  of  the  Cuban  laborers, 
the  very  backbone  of  Castro's  revolution. 
It  lives  to  the  many  Incidents  of  daring 
escape  by  Cubans  who  would  rather  risk 
their  lives  than  suffer  totalitarian  en- 
slavement. At  this  moment  throughout 
Cuba,  people  are  provtag  once  more  that 
tyranny  can  never  triiimph  over  the 
mtods  and  souls  of  men. 

On  this  day,  we  offer  our  salute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Cuban  people,  to  their 
strength,  their  endurance,  to  their  cour- 
age, demonstrated  in  the  many  years  of 
triaj,  and  hardship  which  they  have  en- 
dured without  letttog  the  flame  of  free- 
dom be  extinguished  to  their  hearts. 
Their  struggle  continues,  and  we  share 


to   their   faith   that  their   cause   shall 
triiunph. 

MINORITY  LEADER  FORD  SPEAKS 
OUT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
our  disttoguished  mtoority  leader,  Gerald 
Ford  of  Michigan  addressed  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businessmen. 

Mr.  Ford  was  warmly  received  and 
was  toterrupted  by  enthusiastic  applause 
more  than  20  times  as  he  discussed  the 
President  and  his  domestic  and  foreign 
policies. 

I  am  pleased  to  toclude  the  text  of  Mr. 
Ford's  speech : 
Address  bt  Representativx  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

Bkforx     the     National     Federation     or 

Independent  Businessmen 

Good  evening.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here  among  men  who  are  truly  Independent 
and  who  are  devoted  to  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise. 

Life  Is  dUBcult  for  the  small  buslneeemen 
In  this  age  of  oommerolal  giants,  I  know. 
But  I  feel  that  times  wlU  become  steadily 
better  In  the  months  ahead — and  I  do  not 
say  this  only  because  I  tend  to  be  eternally 
optimistic. 

Things  have  already  become  a  little  easier 
lor  •politicians  In  the  age — ^the  Space  Age. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  only  promised 
people  the  moon.  Now  we  can  actually  deliver 
on  that  promise. 

There  are  also,  of  oourse,  a  few  things  we 
can  promise  here  on  earth  and  deliver  on. 
If  given  only  a  little  help  by  the  Amertcan 
people. 

Thoee  words — a  little  help — are  terribly 
Important,  partlcvUarly  If  the  promise  Is  a 
pledge  to  end  the  Vietnam  War  In  a  way 
that  will  help  to  avoid  futvire  ware. 

I  don't  know  If  we  can  end  the  Vietnam 
War — beoause  It  takes  both  sides  to  make 
peace. 

But  I  do  believe  we  can  end  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  In  the  right  way — ^If  not 
through  a  negotiated  pefioe  In  Parts,  then  by 
turning  the  war  over  t»  the  South  Vietnamese 
m  an  orderly  and  well-timed  fashion. 

I  am  not  speaking  In  a  partisan  vein  to- 
night. This  la  one  reason  I  have  chosen  to 
speak  with  you  about  Vietnam  and  what  the 
future  may  hold  there.  If  there  la  any  sub- 
ject which  should  be  nonpartisan,  It  Is 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  world  Is  now  too 
dangerous  for  anything  but  truth.  I  certainly 
believe  that,  and  so  I  would  like  to  speak  a 
few  truths  here  tonight  that  have  escaped 
some  of  us  lately. 

One  of  thoee  truths  Is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  only  man  who 
can  liquidate  the  American  role  In  Vietnam 
and  extricate  us  frcan  that  horrible  war. 

Another  of  those  truths  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  In  this 
country  to  bring  about  U.S.  disengagement 
from  the  Vietnam  War  as  quickly  as  practi- 
cable. 

Still  another  truth  Is  that  public  policy — 
Amertcan  foreign  policy  affecting  war  and 
peace — cannot  safely  be  made  In  the  streets. 
The  Aprtl  24  Peace  March  notwithstanding, 
crowd  diplomacy  Is  no  sane  substitute  for 
carefully  considered  and  ordered  policy  for- 
mulated at  the  highest  levels  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Chants  of  "out  now," 
even  if  led  by  a  United  States  senator,  are 
no  answer  for  the  fearfully  complicated  ques- 


tion of  how  best  to  end  ova  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

We  all  want  to  end  our  Involv^nent  In 
Vietnam.  All  of  us.  The  President,  who  In- 
hertted  the  war,  and  you  and  I. 

The  President,  regardless  of  the  war's  his- 
tory, has  the  terrtble  burden  of  ending  the 
Amertcan  role  In  Vietnam.  We  should  help 
him  with  it. 

How  oan  we  help  the  President  liquidate 
the  Amertcan  role  in  Vietnam?  We  can  and 
should  support  him  as  he  pursues  his  poUcy 
of  gradual  withdrawal  from  Vietnam — a  pol- 
icy which  hEis  reduced  U.S.  strength  in  Vlet- 
najn  to  a  current  level  of  262,500  and  will 
bring  It  down  to  184,000  by  next  Dec.  1. 

If  U.S.  troop  wlthdravirals  from  Vietnam 
continue  beyond  Dec.  1  at  the  present  pace, 
we  will  be  down  to  55,000  troope  by  next  Sept. 
1 — the  flgure  generally  talked  about  as  a 
"residual  force."  Our  goal  is  total  with- 
drawal. It  will  be  achieved. 

There  are  those  who  are  calling  for  a  pub- 
licly announced  pullout  date,  as  demanded 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  date  most  frequently  mentioned  is  Dec. 
31,  1971.  What  purpose  would  it  serve  for 
the  President  to  announce  we  would  pull  out 
by  that  date?  Is  such  an  announcement  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  side?  No,  it  would 
only  serve  the  purposes  of  the  enemy. 

We  would  be  removing  the  enemy's  in- 
centive to  end  U.S.  Involvement  sooner  by 
negotiation. 

We  would  be  giving  the  enemy  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  marshal  attacks  against 
our  remaining  forces  at  their  most  vulner- 
able   time. 

So  a  publicly  announced  pullout  date 
serves  no  \iseful  purpose,  and  in  any  case 
we  will  be  substantially  out  of  Vietnam  by 
early  next  fall.  When  we  talk  about  early 
next  fall  as  against  Dec.  31,  1971,  we  are 
really  talking  about  only  a  few  months' 
difference  In  time. 

Why  are  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  AprU 
24  Peace  March  and  the  May  Day  disturb- 
ances so  determined  to  get  \is  out  of  Viet- 
nam now?  Because  these  leaders  are  anxious 
to  promote  a  Communist  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. Not  to  take  anything  away  from  the 
thousands  of  well-meaning  Amertcans  who 
follow  these  leaders  without  regard  for  their 
Ideological  coloration.  They  no  doubt  are 
sincere.  But  policy  on  this  vital  Issue  cannot 
be  made  In  the  streets,  and  it  certainly 
should  not  be  made  by  radicals  who  try  to 
tear  down  the  Amertcan  Flag  and  raise  the 
Viet  Cong  flag  in  its  place. 

We  are  succeeding  in  thwarting  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  South  Vietnam  by  force. 
If  we  now  were  to  withdraw  sUl  of  our  forces 
swiftly  and  precipitously,  we  would  be  ac- 
quiescing in  Communist  conquest  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  know  the  Amertcan  people  are  tired  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  But  Is  surrender  in  Viet- 
nam what  they  really  virant?  I  don't  believe 
it  for  a  minute,  and  a  poll  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  substantiates  It.  When 
asked  if  they  favor  puUout  of  all  Amertcan 
troops  by  the  end  of  1971  even  if  this  meant 
a  Communist  takeover,  only  27  per  cent  said 
"yes."  and  67  per  cent  said  "no."  The  rest 
were    undecided. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
repeatedly  made  it  plain  that  they  expect 
growing  protests  In  the  United  States  to 
speed  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  on  their 
terms.  I  don't  believe  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Amertcan 
people  support  the  President  on  the  crucial 
issue  of  gradual  withdrawal  with  success 
versus   precipitous   withdrawal   and   defeat. 

Do  we  have  any  btislness  being  in  Viet- 
nam? Is  the  Vietnam  War  a  civil  war  In 
wtiich  we  have  intervened  without  good 
cause? 
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Anyone  who  beUeves  the  Vietnam  War  Is 
a  civil  war  Is  either  not  knowledgeable  or  is 
forgetful  of  the  facts— the  fact  that  after 
the  Indochina  War  ended  North  Vietnam 
refused  to  accept  the  U.S.  proposal  of  un- 
supervised elections,  that  North  Vietnam  ai  id 
France  were  therefore  the  only  nations  wlio 
signed  the  Geneva  Accords  In  1954.  that  t  le 
Communist  Party  In  North  Vietnam  executiid 
more  than  50.000  people  during  the  following 
two-year  period  that  the  Communist  Party  in 
North  Vietnam  herded  more  than  a  half  ml  1- 
Uon  people  into  forced  labor  camps  or  re- 
education centers,  that  the  Communist  Par  ty 
of  North  Vietnam  had  also  ordered  80.0)0 
to  100.000  Southern  Ccanmunlsts  to  go  Nor  ;h 
at  the  time  of  the  G«neva  Conference  to 
train  and  prepare  In  the  North  to  return  to 
South  Vietnam  to  organize  the  Communist 
vote  in  the  South  in  1956.  that  these  Souti- 
ern  men  returned  to  the  South  under  Nort  i- 
em  orders  to  begin  a  guerrilla  war.  that  mcst 
of  these  Southerners  had  been  sent  ba:lc 
to  the  South  by  Hanoi  by  1964.  that  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  1964  the  first  reguJ  ar 
Army  vmiU  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Aniy 
moved  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  through 
Laos  Into  South  Vietnam.  i 

It  was  only  the  VS.  response  with  comltet 
forces  that  jH^vented  the  coUapse  of  Soi^h 
Vietnam.  There  are  today  some  160.000  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  In  the  South,  a  fa 
that  constitutes  an  actual  invasion  of 
South  from  the  North. 

The  ongoing  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  f 
South  Vietnam  are  timed  so  as  to  enafcle 
South    Vietnam    to    meet    the    Communist 
challenge  from  the  North. 

The  way  the  war  can  be  moet  speedily 
resolved  Is  by  meaningful  negotiations  ;at 
Paris.  If  Hanoi  continues  to  refuse  to  ne^- 
tlate,  then  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatton 
program— the  strengthening  erf  the  Soi^ 
miUtarUy.  politically  and  economlcaUy-»-U 
a  constant  reminder  to  the  North  that  as 
they  dally  the  South  Vietnamese  are  beUig 
given  more  time  and  weapons  training  to  d^ 
with  them. 

We  have  been  actively  fighting  In  Vietnam 
for  six  years.  That  Is  a  long  time.  But  IJhe 
Communist  North  has  been  trying  to  ayn- 
quer  South  Vietnam  for  17  years— ever  since 
the  Geneva  Armistice. 

This  war  belongs  to  the  Vietnamese  apd 
we  should  give  It  back  to  them.  But  we  mest 
do  It  In  orderly  fashion,  in  a  way  that  be- 
stows strength  on  the  South  Vietnamese  a^d 
discourages  Communist  aggression — now  abd 
for  the  future.  j 

President  Nixon  Is  salvaging  the  tremen- 
dous Investment  we  have  made  In  Vletnajm. 
You  can  argue  that  we  never  should  hive 
become  Involved  In  Vietnam  In  the  flfst 
place — that  both  Presidents  Kennedy  apd 
Johnson  made  a  mistake.  But  I  don't  thlbk 
you  can  argue  against  President  Nixon's  afel- 
vage  operation.  | 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  saving  face.  It  li  a 
matter  of  giving  South  Vietnam  a  decent 
chance  to  sxirvlve  as  an  Independent,  nqn- 
Communlst  nation.  J 

Sincere  advocates  of  precipitous  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  are  ignoring  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action.  Our  allies  lln 
Southeast  Asia  are  waiting  to  see  If  the  Oofn- 
munlats  are  right  In  saying  Americans  do 
not  have  the  moral  stamina  to  persevere  i  In 
the  defense  of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  preservation  of  the  diversities  tl^at 
the  proud  peoples  and  societies  of  A^la 
represent. 

I  believe  In  freedom,  and  I  believe  freedfwa 
Is  diminished  throughout  the  world  when- 
ever another  country  disappears  behind  1  he 
Bamboo  or  Iron  Curtains. 

Recently  sharp  attacks  have  been  made  Ion 
the  President  and  his  Vietnam  policy.  I  lay 
let  us  support  the  President  In  his  quest  tor 
peckce.  Americans  must  rally  behind  thedr 
President,  for  without  the  support  of  the 


people  no  President  can  end  the  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  with  honor  and  re- 
tain the  respect  and  regard  of  other  NaUons. 
Join  with  me.  Let  us  not  turn  our  backs 
on  freedom.  Let  us  achieve  peace  with 
honor— a  peace  that  wUl  thwart  the  con- 
tinued Communist  attempt  to  poach  on 
freedom's  shrinking  preserve.  Setting  a  date 
for  unilateral  American  withdrawal  can  only 
reduce  Hanoi's  incentive  to  negotiate  and 
lengthen  the  time  It  takes  to  achieve  a  real 
peace.  This  Is  especially  true  as  South  Viet- 
nam this  year  prepares  to  hold  Its  second 
round  of  national  elections  from  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  village,  beginning  in  May  and 
ending  in  October.  It  Is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  Hanoi  asks  America  to  set  a  withdrawal 
date  to  disrupt  this  process. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  President  Nixon 
has  consistently  wound  down  the  war.  He  has 
cut  our  forces  In  Vietnam  by  more  than  half. 
He  has  also  sliced  our  Vietnam  war  expendi- 
tures In  two. 

As  we  have  wound  down  the  war.  the  Im- 
pact on  our  economy  has  been  Immense.  We 
are  presently  In  the  midst  of  a  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Just  as  President  Nixon  found  the  Vietnam 
War  on  the  White  House  doorstep,  so  he  also 
Inherited  an  ongoing  Inflation  and  the  seeds 
of  even  greater  Inflation. 

In  a  speech  delivered  Nov.  10,  1960,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
acknowledged  that  inflation  was  flourishing 
when  Mr.  Nixon  entered  the  White  House. 
An  inflationary  spiral  had  been  generated,  he 
said,  by  "a  steep  advance  In  Government  ex- 
penditures, coupled  with  sharp  expansion  of 
business  spending  on  plant  and  equipment 
and  of  personal  Income." 

During  the  two-year  period  between  JiUy  1, 
1966  and  June  30,  1968,  Federal  spending 
Increased  by  $44.1  billion,  or  32.7  per  cent. 
The  timing  and  the  nattire  of  this  sharp 
Jximp  m  Federal  outlays  built  up  inflationary 
pressures.  This  was  a  time  when  too  many 
dollars  were  chMlng  too  few  goods — pro- 
ducing ttie  classic  demand-pull  type  of  in- 
flation. 

Dxuing  this  same  two-year  period.  Federal 
revenue  failed  to  match  Federal  spending. 
To  cover  the  deflclt,  the  Government  went 
Into  the  money  market  to  borrow  $25.9  bil- 
lion. This  created  an  acute  credit  shortage — 
and  ptished  up  Interest  rates. 

By  1969,  when  Richard  Nixon  took  office, 
demand-pull  inflation  had  already  given  way 
to  another  kind  of  Inflation — cost-push. 

The  proof  of  this  Is  that  In  1968  output 
per  man  hour  In  manxifacturing  grew  4,7  per 
cent  but  wages  per  man-hour  Increased  7.1 
per  cent. 

Due  to  the  effects  of  Inflation  plus  higher 
taxes,  real  spendable  earnings  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1968,  had  dropped  to  $103.99  a  week.  This 
constituted  a  43-per  cent  decline  In  purchas- 
ing power  over  a  three-year  period.  Labor 
then  naturally  set  out  to  recapture  this  loss 
In  real  earnings. 

The  seeds  of  the  slowdown  In  the  economy 
were  planted  before  Richard  Nixon  entered 
the  White  House. 

On  Jtme  28,  1968,  President  Johnson  signed 
a  bill  Imposing  a  10-per  cent  surtax  on  In- 
dividual and  corporate  Income  and  Imposing 
a  $180.1  billion  celling  on  flscal  year  1969 
spending.  This  resulted  In  a  $28.1  billion 
tumarovmd  In  the  Federal  Government's 
flscal  stance — an  abrupt  change  from  stimu- 
lation to  restraint.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  also  pursuing  a 
policy  of  restraint  and  continued  It  into  1969. 
The  Nixon  Administration  was  forced  to 
pay  the  price  during  1969  and  '70  for  the  in- 
flationary binge  of  the  late  1960'b. 

The  price  has  been  paid.  We  are  now  com- 
ing up  on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  rise  in  prices  that  we  experienced  In 
1969  and  1970  has  been  cut  in  half.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  1971,  prices  rose  at 


an  annual  rate  of  2.7  per  cent — the  lowest 
quarterly  Increase  In  four  years  and  half  the 
Increase  recorded  last  year. 

The  cost  of  borrowing  money  has  dropped 
sharply.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1970.  the  prime  Interest  rate  had  dropped  to 
5.5  per  cent  from  8  per  cent  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1970  and  from  a  high  of  8.5  per 
cent  m  January  1969. 

The  Nation  Is  now  producing  more  than 
ever  before.  The  Gross  National  Product  In- 
creased by  $30.8  billion  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1971 — the  largest  single  absolute  Increase 
In  ovir  history.  This  doesn't  quite  fulfill  the 
most  optimistic  forecasts  but  It  Is  far  better 
than  was  predicted  by  the  pessimists. 

A  housing  boom  Is  under  way.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
annual  rate  had  gone  above  1.9  million. 

Consumer  confidence  Is  growing.  Retail 
sales  In  the  first  quarter  Increased  3.3  per 
cent.  Automobile  sales  set  records. 

Productivity  Is  on  the  rise.  After  two  years 
of  virtually  no  growth,  productivity  Increased 
3.3  per  cent  during  1970.  And  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971,  the  rate  mcreased  5.3  per 
cent.  Although  this  reflects  the  rebound  after 
last  year's  auto  strike.  It  Indicates  that  pro- 
ductivity Is  likely  to  rise  more  this  year  than 
last.  This  means  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
with  less  Inflationary  pressure. 

What  all  of  this  means  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  eminently  right  when  he  says  we  are 
bringing  Inflation  under  control,  that  1971 
will  be  a  good  year,  and  that  1972  will  be 
better. 

Earnings  in  the  first  quarter  advanced  by 
8  per  cent  on  a  wide  front.  It's  true  that 
profits  still  are  in  a  squeeze.  But  even  with- 
out figuring  In  General  Motors,  profits  were 
4  per  cent  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  So  the  picture 
Is  that  profits  are  bouncing  back. 

The  recovery  is  accelerating.  There  is  un- 
derlying strength  In  the  economy.  Infiatlon 
is  coming  under  control. 

We  can  all  look  forward  to  better  times 
ahead.  And  on  that  note  I  leave  you. 


THE  REVOLUTION  OF  AGING 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Four 
Quartets,  T.  S.  Eliot  wrote: 

Old  men  ought  to  be  explorers.  Here  and 
there  does  not  matter.  We  must  be  still  and 
still  moving  into  another  intensity  for  a 
further  union,  a  deeper  communion. 

Older  Americans  can  and  must  be 
allowed  to  contribute,  to  participate,  to 
"explore"— that  is  what  Eliot  was  trying 
to  tell  us.  Yet  all  too  often  these  men 
and  women  have  been  denied  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation 
merely  because  of  age.  We,  as  a  society, 
have  arbitrarily  judged  that  older  per- 
sons have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
are  no  longer  able  to  contribute  and  par- 
ticipate. This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tragic 
form  of  discrimination,  for  it  seeks  to 
deny  these  people  a  reason  for  living. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  millions  of  our 
older  citizens  are  now  refusing  to  accept 
such  degradation  and  are  seeking  to 
change  the  institutions  which  perpetuate 
it. 

Amid  the  clamor  of  America's  young 
people  for  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
society,  there  is  another  revolution  tak- 
ing place.  It  is  quieter  and  often  goes 
unnoticed,  but  it  is  happening  right  now 
throughout  America.  And  it  is  the  work 
of  Americans  who  have  probably  expe- 
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rienced — and  caused — more  changes 
than  today's  young  people  can  compre- 
hend. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  20  million 
Americans  65  years  of  age  and  older  who 
have  helped  make  this  Nation  what  it 
is  today.  In  every  field,  at  every  level  of 
society,  these  men  and  women  have 
wrought  the  changes  which  turned  this 
Nation  from  an  adolescent  in  the  world 
community  to  the  most  powerful,  com- 
plex, and  industrialized  country  on  the 
globe.  They  have  developed  all  the 
wondrous  machines,  materials,  and  sys- 
tems that  are  an  indispensable  part  of 
modem  life. 

And  today,  they  have  accepted  a  new 
challenge.  They  are  engaged  in  a  quiet 
revolution  to  change  their  image  and 
role  in  American  life.  Retired  Americans 
are  refusing  to  yield  their  places  in  the 
mainstream  of  our  society;  they  are  re- 
volting against  the  institutions  and  atti- 
tudes which  deny  them  opportunities  to 
use  their  energies  and  talents  as  full  par- 
ticipants in  our  national  life. 

Through  such  organizations  as  the 
Gerontological  Society,  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  and  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association — 
with  over  2.5  million  members  and  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,600  new  mem- 
bers daily — they  are  making  their  voices 
heard  in  local.  State,  and  National  legis- 
lative councils  and  are  demonstrating 
their  abilities  in  a  host  of  community 
and  national  service  programs.  Above  all, 
they  are  disproving  the  myth  that  the 
ability  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  our 
society  declines  with  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  May  is  Senior  Citizens' 
Month.  It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  ex- 
amine the  overwhelming  historical  evi- 
dence that  creativity  and  contribution 
cannot  be  measiired  in  terms  of  hours  or 
days  or  be  forced  to  retire  at  age  65  or 
any  other  arbitrary  age. 

This  is  a  time  for  us  once  more  to  ded- 
icate ourselves  to  the  theme  of  this  year's 
Senior  Citizens'  Month,  "Toward  a  Na- 
tional Policy  on  Aging."  For  indeed  we 
owe  older  Americans  a  policy  which 
would  assure  them  security  and  dignity, 
respect  and  the  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  life  of  the  whole  community. 
Adequate  nutrition  and  appropriate  so- 
cial services  should  be  part  of  such  a  pol- 
icy. So  should  such  programs  as  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteers  program — 
RSVP— which  encourages  our  siging  to 
spend  time  as  volunteers  with  institu- 
tionalized youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  policy  should  pro- 
vide more  opportunities  for  part-time 
Jobs  for  the  aging,  and  it  should  assure 
them  of  recognition  for  the  services  they 
perform.  For  indeed  Senior  Cltizois' 
Month  is  a  time  to  recognize  the  revolu- 
tionary exploration  of  the  frontier  of  re- 
tirement living  by  America's  older  citi- 
zens—demonstrating that  retirement 
ft'om  work  need  not,  and  must  not.  mean 
withdrawal  from  life. 

For  retirement  is  not  an  end,  it  Is  a  be- 
ginning. As  T.  S.  Eliot  said: 

We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration,  and 
the  end  of  all  our  exploring  will  be  to  arrive 
Where  we  started  and  to  know  the  place  for 
the  first  time. 


Let  us  resolve,  therefore,  to  lower  the 
barriers  to  such  exploration  and  to  al- 
low our  older  citizens  to  contribute  fully 
to  the  betterment  of  our  society. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS,  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  ARTS,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.. 
MAY  17,  1971 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  on  May  17, 1  had  the  privilege 
of  delivering  an  address  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  the  Arts,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City. 

The  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  figures  in  business  and  industry 
who  have  made  a  commitment,  on  be- 
half of  themselves  and  the  corporations 
they  represent,  to  support  the  arts. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  I  am  pleased  to 
commend  the  Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts;  its  chairman,  Robert  O.  An- 
derson, president  of  Atlantic-Richfield; 
and  its  president,  G.  A.  McLellan,  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  they  are  giving  to 
this  important  aspect  of  our  Nation's 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  also  pleased  on  this 
occasion  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  of 
Illinois,  in  urging  members  of  the  BCA 
to  give  their  support  to  President  Nixon's 
budget  request  of  the  full  $60  million  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  the  National 
Arts  and  Humanities  Endowment  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1, 1971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
this  occasion: 

Rkmaxks  of  Concressbian  John  Bbaoemas 
I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  the  Arts  and  especially 
pleased  to  be  In  this  splendid  Institution 
In  the  life  of  our  land — the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

I  have  been  invited  to  address  you,  as 
among  the  nation's  top  leaders  in  business 
and  Industry,  not  because  I  am  a  business- 
man, for  I  am  not,  but  because  I  am  a 
politician  who  shares  with  you  a  concern  for 
the  vitality  of  the  arts  In  our  society. 

As  you  know,  the  education  subcommittee 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  programs  of  the  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation — ^but  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  subcommittee  handles  a  variety  of 
other  legislative  areas  as  well. 

We  also  write  bills  touching  on  educational 
technology,  child  day  care  and  preschool  pro- 
grams, drug  abuse  education,  educational  re- 
search, public  libraries,  education  of  the 
handicapped,  and  the  older  Americans  pro- 
grams. 

And  It  has  been  enormously  fascinating  to 
me  to  see  the  ways  in  which  what  we  do  in 
one  area  dovetails  with  our  legislative  activi- 
ties in  other. 
So  It  will  not  perhaps  surprise  you  when  I 


tell  you  that  last  year,  when  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  decided  to  write  legislation 
providing  funds  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  for  offering  courses  about  the  en- 
vironment. I  picked  up  the  phone  In  Wash- 
ington and  called  Robert  Motherwell  to  ask 
him  to  be  a  witness  on  the  first  day  of  our 
hearings. 

He  said,  "Why  do  you  want  me  to  testify 
on  environmental  education:  I'm  a  painter." 

I  said,  "Because  we  want  to  establish  at 
the  outset  that  in  discussing  the  environ- 
mental crisis,  we  are  talking  about  far  more 
than  clean  air,  land  and  water.  We  are  talking 
about  the  fundamental  values  of  human  life." 

Motherwell  said,  "I'll  come."  and  his  elo- 
quent testimony  that  day  provides  the  text 
for  my  sermon  to  you  here. 

TO  SPEAK  AS  AN  ABTIST  IS  NO  SMALL  THING 

Said  Motherwell,  "I  speak  only  as  an  artist. 
but  to  si>eak  as  an  artist  is  no  small  thing. 
Most  people  Ignorantly  suppose  that  artists 
are  the  decorators  of  our  human  existence, 
the  esthetes  to  whom  the  ciUtlvated  may 
turn  when  the  real  business  of  the  day  is 
done.  But  actually  what  an  artist  Is.  Is  a  per- 
son skilled  m  expressing  human  feeling.  " 

Motherwell  went  on  to  demonstrate  his 
own  skill  In  expressing  human  feeling  when 
he  voiced  his  horror  at  what  we  have  made 
of  much  of  oxir  environment : 

'one's  mind  reels  at  what  men  without 
an  aesthetic  sensibility  have  been  capable 
of.  Far  from  being  merely  decorative,  the 
artist's  awareness,  with  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  harmony.  Is  one  of  the  few  guard- 
ians of  the  Inherent  sanity  and  equilibrium 
of  the  human  spirit  that  we  have." 

It  Is  to  help  assure  that  we  do  not  lose 
the  efforts  of  these  guardians  of  sanity  and 
the  htmian  spirit  that  we  are  meeting  here 
today. 

And  to  say  this  Is  in  no  way  to  derogate 
from  the  more  worldly  aspects  cf  the  arts. 
Richard  Eels  spoke  well  in  his  book  The 
Corporation  and  The  Arts  when  he  said  this : 

"The  arts  sire  closely  akin  to  the  more  ob- 
viously business-centered  activities  of  cor- 
porate enterprises,  mainly  because  they  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  human  mind 
and  personality  that  also  produce  the  In- 
novations virlthout  which  business  stag- 
nates." 

Or  as  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  the  President 
of  CBS,  speaking,  with  admirable  bluntneas. 
told  my  education  subcommittee : 

"Business  support  of  artists  and  art  orga- 
nizations can  help  to  preserve  the  resources 
of  talent  and  creativity  on  which.  In  the  last 
analysis,  it  depends  for  its  business  needs." 

Yet  the  activities  through  which  artists 
live  and  communicate  tend  to  be  left  behind 
by  our  society.  The  dance  and  music,  opera, 
drama,  sculpture  and  the  new  realms  of 
multi-media  work  tend  to  mina  out  In  the 
progress  of  our  economy. 

ON   THE    ECONOMICS   OT  THE   ABTS 

A  brief  descent  Into  economics  wUl  Indi- 
cate why  this  is  so. 

First,  the  arts  are  labor-intensive.  A  sculp- 
tor's time  and  thought  and  Imagination  are 
the  main  Ingredients  in  his  work,  and  no 
breakthroughs  In  the  price  of  rock  will  make 
his  output  cheaper  or  more  efficient. 

Clive  Barnes,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
said  that  in  the  dance,  one  of  the  arts  In 
which  America  Is  clearly  ceded  international 
leadership,  world  CK;clalmed  figures  may  earn 
as  little  as  $5,600  a  year.  Juniors  in  a  major 
conyjany  may  take  home  only  $4,200.  Yet 
even  on  these  wages  the  pay  of  dancers  will 
make  up  30%  to  half  of  a  company's  budget. 

The  same  kind  of  situation  confronts  the 
treasurer  of  every  symphony  and  opera  com- 
pany. 

But  while  labor  Intensive,  the  arts  are  not 
amenable  to  Increases  In  productivity.  A  45- 
mlnute   Shubert   string   qtiartet   still   takes 
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three  man-hoiirs  to  play,  someone  recently 
obeerved.  the  same  as  It  did  160  years  agii. 

Finally,  the  arts  can  rarely  take  advanl^e 
of  the  economies  of  scale.  There  is  a  size  jbe- 
yond  which  no  auditorium  can  convey  |the 
experience  of  opera  or  theater.  J 

While  modern  techniques  of  reproductjlon 
can  to  some  extent  take  painting  to  wider 
audiences,  graphic  art  remains  intimate  4nd 
personal,  not  something  to  be  appreciate^  by 
va3t  audiences  at  once.  I 

Thus  even  without  inflation,  the  economic 
structure  of  the  suta  is  such  that  their  c«sts 
would  stay  constant  while  increasing  Pro- 
ductivity in  other  fields  made  the  prlc^  ot 
enjoying  them  seem  high.  So  in  a  dynr^'- 
or  inflationary  economy,  inflation  stj 
hardest  at  the  su-ts,  ever  widening  the 
between  costs  and  Income. 

Typically,  according  to  Amyas  Ames, 
cost  of  operating  any  enterprise  In  the  , 
rises  by  about  10%  a  year.  For  a  $40  toll- 
lion  operation  like  the  Lincoln  Center  this 
means  expenses  this  year  will  be  94  million 
more  than  last.  Even  on  a  smaller  budgeiary 
base,  such  a  proportionate  increase  is  4*'''l 
to  bear  in  El  Paso  or  Indianapolis. 

While  statisticians  can  have  a  field  dayj  es- 
timating what  goes  into  expenditure  on  ;the 
arts  nationwide,  a  conservative  estUnat*  of 
$2  billion  a  year  suggests  that  the  climli  In 
expenses  every  year  must  reach  a  frlghte4lng 
»aoO  mllUon  loithout  the  provision  of  any 
new  performances. 

And  we  know  that  new  performances  niust 
be  added  in  all  the  arts  to  meet  the  denia|nds 
of  increasing  lels\ire,  the  desire  for  the  ^rts 
In  education,  and  to  meet  the  need  for  Cul- 
tural expression  among  America's  mlncf^ty 
groups.  ' 

Indeed,  I  might  take  advantage  of  this 
forum  to  tell  you  that  my  friend  and  dl*- 
tlngulahed  colleague,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  my  subcommittee,  don- 
gressman  Ogden  Reld  of  New  York,  a^d  I 
have  tentatively  decided  to  bring  our  sub- 
committee to  New  York  City  sometime  late 
this  year  or  in  the  Spring  of  1973  to  spend 
several  days  touring  Institutions  of  art  IQ 
this  city — big  institutions  and  small  opes, 
establlahed  ones  and  experimental  one»«— tn 
ordM*  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  the 
situation  of  the  arts  In  this  capital  of  the 
arts  and  in  order  as  well  to  dramatize  to 
the  general  public  the  rising  awarenes*  In 
Congress  of  the  role  of  the  ai»s  In  the  Axper- 
ican  Society.  I 

But  what  else  Is  to  be  done  to  focus -atten- 
tion on  the  economic  plight  of  the  arts? 
THx  aoLz  OF  wsnrEsa 

The  formation  of  your  Business  Com4alt- 
tee  for  the  Arts  three  years  ago  U  a  itost 
bopeful  sign.  Indeed,  the  cash  contribution 
of  American  corporations  to  the  arts  "was 
about  $100  million  last  year,  an  Indlsoen- 
sable  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  is  encouraging  as  well,  as  this  week's  issue 
of  Bttainess  Week  points  out,  to  see  how  more 
and  more  companies  »ie  lending  their  ex- 
pertise to  artists  and  Institutions  that  aeed 

And  the  AiDllate  Art  Program  of  the  SJears 
Roebuck  Foundation,  the  contribution^  of 
expensive  advertising  space  made  by  Ntws- 
week,  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  gjven 
to  promising  young  artists  by  many  of  tour 
companies — all  of  these  actions  constitute 
support  of  the  arts  which  no  other  segE^ent 
of  society  can  match. 

So  you  In  this  room  represent  a  forcte  of 
Unmense  importance  to  the  arts  in  American 
life.  I 

The  work  of  the  Business  Committee^  for 
the  Arts  In  encouraging  such  support  of|  the 
arts  among  your  fellow  businessmen  Is  a  toro- 
found  service  to  our  country,  and  one  to 
which  I,  as  a  Meml)er  of  Congress  with  l4gl8- 
latlve  responsibility  for  the  arts,  am  glad  to 
pay  warm  tribute,  and  I  here  express  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  your  distinguished  c3nalr- 


man,  Robert  O.  Anderson,  and  your  indefat- 
igable President,  O.  A.  McLellan  for  their 
splendid  leadership. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  and  In- 
deed, expand,  your  efforts  through  the 
seventies. 

MOaZ  THAN  MONXT  AND  EXPERTISE 

But  business  has  a  role  to  play  In  sup- 
porting the  arts  that  goes  beyond  contribu- 
tions of  money  and  expert  counsel. 

We  have  In  recent  years  come  more  and 
more  to  realize  that  it  Is  both  appropriate 
and  wise  for  government  to  lend  Its  support 
to  the  arts. 

We  no  longer  bridle  at  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  Improper  to  earmark  a  modest  fraction 
of  our  tax  dollars  to  help  the  arts. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Arts 
and  Humanities  Foundation  In  1965  Is.  of 
course,  the  most  obvious  expression  of  that 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Here  In  New  York,  under  the  leadership 
of  Governor  Rockefeller,  your  state  has  pio- 
neered the  way  for  state  governments  to 
follow  In  helping  the  arts. 

But  your  recent  battle  to  save  some  $16 
million  for  your  state  Arts  Covmcll  drama- 
tizes the  further  responsibility  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  the  arts. 

For  Just  as  business  and  other  leaders  here 
mobilized  to  stimulate  an  avalanche  of  maU 
to  Albany,  so,  too,  we  in  Washington  who 
support  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the 
arts  need  your  help. 

I  would  like,  in  this  respect,  to  pay  tribute 
to  Amyas  Ames  for  starting  the  nationwide 
Partnership  for  the  Arts,  which,  as  part  of 
its  goal  of  $200  million  annual  government 
support  for  the  arts,  is  now  campaigning 
for  f\ill  funding  of  the  $30  million  which 
Congress  authorized  for  the  National  Arts 
Foundation  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Now,  as  some  of  you  may  know,  I  am  a 
Democrat,  and  I  find  little  difficulty  In  re- 
straining my  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of 
this  Administration. 

PRXSmSNT    NIXON'S    SUPPORT    OT   THS    ARTS 

But.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  praise  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  his  budget  request  of  the 
full  $60  million  Congress  authorized  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation — $30  mil- 
lion for  each. 

I  am  glad  also  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend. 
Nancy  Hanks,  for  her  effective  leadership  at 
the  National  Arts  Endowment. 

This  goal  of  $30  million  for  the  Arts  En- 
dowment Is  one  which  should  also  command 
your  support. 

But  It  Is  a  goal  more  likely  to  be  reached 
with  the  aid  of  members  of  the  Business 
Committee  for  the  Arts. 

And  I  think  that  achieving  full  funding 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  new 
coalition  between  business  and  government 
in  support  of  the  arts. 

For  the  members  at  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  will  shortly  be 
oonslderlng  the  appropriation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Foundation  for  fiscal  1972, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  well -disposed  to- 
ward the  proposal  for  full  funding  for  the 
Fovmdatlon.  That  Is  even  more  likely  to 
happen  If  they  know  that  the  kinds  of  per- 
sons represented  by  the  members  of  your 
Committee  support  that  principle. 

The  able  Chairwoman  of  that  Subcom- 
mittee Is  Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  her  colleagues  are 
as  foUoiwB:  Demoiaats  John  H.  Flynt  of 
Georgia,  David  R.  Obey  of  Wisconsin,  Sidney 
R.  Yates  of  Illinois,  and  Nick  Oallflanakis  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Republicans  are  Joseph  M.  McDade  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wendell  Wyatt  of  Oregon  and 
Del  ClawBon  of  California. 

Every  one  of  theee  outstanding  legislators 
would  value  the  counsel  of  men  and  women 
like  yourselvee.  and  I  hope  therefore  that  you 


will  communicate  soon  with  them  and  with 
your  own  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
support  full  funding  of  the  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  In  doing  so,  your 
Committee  will  be  multiplying  the  effective- 
ness of  your  own  contributions  of  money  and 
time. 

I  believe  It  Important  that  the  goal  of  full 
funding  be  reached,  not  only  because  the 
money  can  be  put  to  good  use  for  the  arts 
across  the  country,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
necessary  gro\indwork  for  the  more  ambi- 
tious objective  of  annually  committing  about 
one  Federal  dollar  per  capita  for  the  arts  in 
America. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  BALANCE 

At  such  a  level  of  support,  we  would  begin 
to  see  two  kinds  of  balance  at  present  lack- 
ing In  our  public  stand  toward  the  arts. 

We  would  be  starting  to  redress  the  Im- 
balance between  the  arts  and  humanities, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hard  sciences,  on 
the  other. 

And  we  would  come  closer  to  achieving 
balance  In  financing  between  business  and 
boxofflce  receipts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
public  purse,  on  the  other — a  bcUance  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  vitality  and 
Independence  of  the  arts. 

W.  McNeil  Lowry,  of  the  Ford  Foxmdstlon, 
who,  as  you  all  know,  has  given  extraordinary 
leadership  to  the  arts,  has  been  particularly 
thoughtful  about  these  issues  of  balance,  so 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  I  share  with  you 
his  concluding  remarks  before  my  subcom- 
mittee last  year. 

Educators  and  scholars  generally  In  the 
United  States  believe  very  strongly  In  the 
diversity  of  public  and  private  activities  In 
the  support  of  the  humanities  and  other 
areas  of  knowledge.  But  there  Is  a  spedal 
significance  In  such  support,  I  believe,  when 
it  Is  awarded  by  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  Such  support  signifies 
that  the  advancement  of  learning,  the  pres- 
ervation of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation 
of  humane  values  are  policies  and  goals  of 
the  entire  society. 

In  the  contest  over  national  priorities,  both 
the  htunanltles  and  the  arts  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  have  by  the  people's 
representatives  but  recently  been  given  even 
token  recognition.  However  narrow,  the  way 
has  nevertheless  been  opened. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple grapple  with  the  more  and  more  complex 
fnilts  of  materialism  and  technology,  the 
government's  recognition  of  fundamental 
questions  of  value  and  creativity  has  surely 
a  special  Importance. 

I  concur  In  that  Judgment,  and  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  you  of  the  Biislness  Committee 
for  the  Arts  do,  too,  and  that  Is  why  I  am 
confident  that  there  will  Indeed  be  a  n«fw 
coalition  of  business  and  government  work- 
ing together  for  greater  support  of  the  arts 
In  our  country. 

For  to  return  to  the  text  of  my  sermon, 
"To  speak  as  an  artist  Is  no  small  thing." 

"BtJSINESS  UNIT  FOR  ARTS  PLANS  TO  WIDXN 
ITS  BOLE,"  AN  ARTICLE  BT  HOWARD  TAUR- 
MAN,    NEW    YORK    TIMES,    MAT    18,    19T1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  in  the  Rkcord 
an  article  bv  Howard  Taubman  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  19,  1971,  con- 
cerning the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  ol 
the  Business  Committee  of  the  Arts: 

BUSINESS    UNTT    FOR    ARTS    PLANS    TO    WlDlM 

Its  Role 
(By  Howard  Taubman) 
When  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts 
was  formed  about  four  years  ago  by  more 
than  100  chief  executives  of  major  American 
corporations.  It  assumed  It  would  be  self- 
llquldatlng  as  soon  as  Its  mission  of  educat- 
ing corporations  to  support  the  arts  was  ac- 
complished. But  at  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
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ing  of  the  committee  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  on  Monday  it  became  clear 
that  the  committee  was  preparing  to  broaden 
Its  role  and  stay  in  business  Indefinitely. 

The  challenge  for  the  future  was  expressed 
by  Robert  O.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company,  when  he  said: 

"Do  we  have  a  broader  role  to  play  than 
originally  contemplated?  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  success  in  changing  corporate  atti- 
tudes, but  we  must  do  some  thinking  about 
the  future." 

A  forward-looking  corporation,  he  said.  Is 
marked  by  its  ability  to  attract  the  coun- 
try's ablest  young  people  into  its  service,  and 
such  young  people  today  Judge  a  company  by 
Its  awareness  and  responsiveness  to  the  arts. 

COALITION    FOR    FUTURE 

Representative  John  Brademas,  Democrat 
of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Select  Education 
subcommittee  that  clears  legislation  involv- 
ing Federal  support  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, offered  committee  members  a  specific 
goal  for  the  future — "a  new  coalition  between 
business  and  Government  in  support  of  the 

arts." 

Mr.  Brademas  stressed  the  need  of  business 
support  of  President  Nixon's  request  for  full 
funding  of  $60-mllllon  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  He  called  this  "the  necessary  ground- 
work lor  the  more  ambitious  objective  of 
committing  about  one  Federal  dollar  per 
capita  for  the  arts  in  America." 

At  a  $200-mlllion  annual  level,  Mr.  Brade- 
mas continued,  "we  would  begin  to  see  two 
kinds  of  balance  at  present  lacking  in  our 
public  posture  toward  the  arts":  redressing 
the  Imbalance  between  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties on  the  one  hand  and  the  hard  sciences 
on  the  other  and  coming  closer  to  achieving 
a  balance  in  financing  between  business  and 
box-office  receipts  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  purse  on  the  other. 

Senator  Charles  M.  Percy,  Republican  of 
minois,  addressing  committee  members  and 
their  guests  at  a  formal  dinner  In  the  ele- 
gant Medieval  Sculpture  Hall  of  the  museum, 
not  only  endorsed  Representative  Brademas' 
ideas  for  Federal  and  business  cooperation  In 
support  of  the  arts  but  also  urged  a  fresh 
look  at  the  Government's  tax  legislation 
touching  on  foundations. 

He  charged  that  the  most  recent  tax  re- 
form act  Including  punitive  measures  against 
foundations,  such  as  an  annual  direct  tax 
of  2  per  cent.  Even  with  increasing  Federal 
support,  the  arts  require  private  and  founda- 
tion supp>ort,  and  therefore,  he  said,  "let's 
take  the  tax  off." 

Robert  J.  Buzbee,  speaking  for  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, showed  a  film,  about  30  minutes  In 
length,  produced  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation for  the  Associated  Councils  of  the 
Arts,  Written  and  directed  by  Julian  Kralnln 
and  DeWltt  L.  Sage  Jr.  and  produced  under 
the  supervision  of  Henry  Strauss,  this  film, 
"Art  Is"  . . .  assembles  slg'hte  and  sounds  that 
brilliantly  illustrate  the  diversity  of  art  and 
its  sources  and  the  infinity  of  meaning  and 
feeling  it  can  provide  to  beginners  as  well  as 
sophisticates. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT ASSISTANCE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  caUed  to  the  recent 
statement  of  Administrator  Jerris  Leon- 
ard concerning  the  operations  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Mr.  Leonard 
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has  admitted  weaknesses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  and  has  promised 
that  the  deficiencies  will  be  corrected  in 
the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Leonard  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  frankness  sind  for  his  promise  of  re- 
forms and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  nec- 
essary improvements  will  be  undertaken 
so  that  efiBcient  operation  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
will  be  assured. 

Certainly,  the  achievement  of  effective 
law  enforcement  must  be  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  our  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  especially  in  law  en- 
forcement, there  is  no  justification  for 
inefaciency  or  waste,  and  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  survey  this  program 
with  the  objective  of  eliminating  these 
elements. 

Enough  evidence  has  come  to  light  to 
indicate  that  what  Mr.  Leonard  calls  a 
"nationwide  crime  control  program"  is  a 
euphemism  as  applied  in  certain  States 
and  that  lack  of  precise  guidelines  for 
expenditures  and  vague  definitions  of 
jurisdiction  and  objectives  have  caused 
money  to  be  used  for  purposes  which 
could  not  imder  the  broadest  interpreta- 
tion be  considered  law  enforcement.  It 
is  urgent  that  the  sprawling  activities 
imder  this  broad  umbrella  be  eflBciency 
organized  and  coordinated,  and  it  is  vital 
that  the  extensive  spending  be  related 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  when  the  au- 
thorizing law  was  passed. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Leonard  will  be  able 
to  achieve  this  objective,  but  I  can  guar- 
antee that  Congress  will  be  watching 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  opera- 
tions of  LEAA  demonstrate  the  economy, 
efiBciency,  and  efifectiveness  which  the 
public  welfare  requires. 


PRESfDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

•  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  proposal  to 
shorten  presidential  campaigns  by  mak- 
ing illegal  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates  more  than  60  days 
prior  to  election  day. 

Few  would  deny  that  our  presidential 
campaigns  have  gotten  out  of  hand,  and 
are  in  need  of  some  form  of  regulation. 
Campaign  excesses  are  numerous  and 
varied,  yet  in  most  cases  can  be  directly 
related  to  the  length  which  we  allow 
campaigns  to  run.  Campaign  spending, 
for  instance,  a  problem  the  Congress  is 
presently  trying  to  deal  Avith,  has  grown 
historically  in  conjunction  with  cam- 
paign length.  In  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln 
won  the  Presidency  with  no  campaign- 
ing, and  the  two  major  parties  together 
spent  a  grand  total  of  $160,000.  A  cen- 
tury later.  John  Kennedy  traveled  40,000 
miles  to  deliver  360  speeches,  and  the  two 
major  parties  spent  some  $20  million  to 
elect  their  candidates. 

Besides  the  actual  cost  of  long  cam- 
paigns, such  marathons  eventually  turn 
off  the  electorate.  Flooded  with  leaflets, 
newspaper  advertisements,  and  more  re- 
cently with  television  commercials,  the 
voters    quickly    reach    their   saturation 


point.  One  cannot  and  should  not  ex- 
pect a  voter  to  concentrate  on  candidates 
and  issues  for  over  a  year  of  primary  ac- 
tivity, and  then  for  a  4-month  presi- 
dential campaign.  In  our  age  of  mass 
media,  such  a  time  excess  is  unnecessary, 
and  simply  leads  to  disinterest.  The  fault 
Ues  not  in  the  voters  or  in  the  candidates. 
It  lies  in  a  system  which  aillows  a  cam- 
paign to  reach  the  point  where  it  deadens 
the  senses  and  exhausts  the  intellect.  As 
a  result,  any  discussion  of  issues  falls  on 
dead  ears. 

Candidates  themselves  must  be  iron 
men  or  drop  out  of  the  presidential 
sweepstakes.  At  one  point  in  our  history, 
presidential  candidates  did  no  cam- 
paigning whiatsoever  lest  they  be  con- 
sidered undignified.  Today,  we  must  wit- 
ness exhausted  candidates  make  embar- 
rassing slips  and  sometimes  be  pressed 
into  positions  unrepresentative  of  their 
real  thinking.  The  purpose  of  any  cam- 
paigning should  be  public  enlightenment. 
The  lengthy  and  tedious  overexposure 
of  our  presidential  timber  only  runs 
coimter  to  this  goal. 

For  some  years  I  have  attempted 
through  legislation  to  limit  the  length  of 
presidential  campaigns  to  60  days.  I  am 
reintroducing  this  proposal  today  in 
hopes  that  the  Congress  will  consider 
tills  essential  reform  in  its  deliberation 
over  other  campaign  excesses.  The  prec- 
edents for  such  a  proposal  are  many. 
England,  Canada,  and  Israel,  among 
others,  all  mtmage  to  conduct  their  cam- 
paigns in  about  a  month,  with  no  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  electoral  process. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
cannot  exercise  the  same  commonsense. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  special  magic 
to  the  No.  60.  It  is  simply  a  reasonable 
and  adequate  period  of  time  for  voters 
and  candidates  to  communicate.  In  our 
age  of  television,  there  is  no  need  for 
candidates  to  exhaust  themselves  and 
their  finances  through  many  months  of 
presidential  politics  to  reach  the  voters. 
The  mass  media  have  made  the  long 
campaign  obsolete  and  the  short  cam- 
paign a  necessity. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  our  campaigns  can  be  made 
more  effective,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  pass  a  comprehensive  re- 
form bill  during  this  session.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  principal  place  to  attack 
many  of  our  campaign  abuses  is  the 
length  of  campaigns.  In  shortening  our 
presidential  campaigns,  the  Congress 
will  automatically  reduce  and  possibly 
eliminate  other  objectionable  campaign 
excesses  which  are  so  intimately  related 
to  campaign  length.  In  its  present  con- 
sideration of  spending  limits  and  other 
campaign  reforms,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  not  omit  consideration  of  this  major 
electoral  problem.  The  short  campaign 
makes  sense  physically,  financially,  and 
psychologically,  and  should  be  included 
in  any  reform  package  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 


THE   NEW   REVOLUTION   IS   HERE: 
PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  REVERSED 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  On  Friday  mortiing 
May  14,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  (Jreat 
Palls  Tribune  through  the  mails  if  my 
office  which  had  been  printed  late  May  1 
for  circulation  Sunday,  May  2.  It,  had 
been  en  route  to  my  office  12  or  13  d^ys — 
at  least  four  times  as  long  as  it  took  the 
Tribune  to  reach  me  a  few  monthsj  ago. 

Each  new  administration  has  its  fcam- 
pcugn  slogan.  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal.]  New 
Premier  all  had  their  day  in  the]  sun. 
The  present  administration  spoke  ^  of  a 
revolution  when  it  took  office,  and  wie  are 
getting  it.  Between  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice Corporation  and  Amtrak  we  h^ve  a 
full  fledged  revolt  under  way  agjainst 
modem  efficiency.  Given  time,  I  ami  sure 
that  all  the  progress  of  the  last  half)  cen- 
tury can  be  overcc«ne.  We  already  have 
progress  shifted  into  reverse  gear;  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  gathering  speed  now. 

I  am  really  cheating  when  I  uas  the 
Great  Palls  Tribime  as  my  example  of 
the  success  of  new  revolution. 

In  all  fairness,  I  think  I  should  r;port 
that  my  home  town  newspaper,  the  Por- 
syth,  Mont..  Independent,  for  April  29 — 
published  15  days  earlier — along  wit|i  the 
Miles  City  Star  for  that  same  dat4,  ar- 
rived in  my  office  in  the  same  M$y  14 
mail  as  the  Great  Palls  Tribime  for  May 
2.  They  took  17  days  to  get  to  Washing- 
twn,  actually  5  days  longer  than  the|  Tri- 
bime— a  considerably  more  revolutionary 
record.  I 

I  realize  now  why  we  are  expediting  a 
bill  to  protect  the  Nation's  wild  horses. 

Given  another  month  or  two  ot  the 
revolution  and  we  will  be  ready  for  re- 
establishment  of  the  Pony  Express.  |l  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  will  be  done. 
My  best  calculations  are  that  the  Pony 
Express  could  get  newspapers  from  1  'idon- 
tana  to  Washington  in  less  than  a  veek, 
and  the  current  methods  of  delivery 
that  beat  by  5  to  10  days — 5  to  10 
longer  than  a  week,  that  is.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  astonishment  at  the 
revolution  we  are  having  is  simply  be- 
yond my  ability  to  express. 

AmtraJc  has  stopped  most  of  our 
road  passenger  service.  [ 

The  new  Postal  Corporation  has  all  but 
stopped  our  mail.  I 

The  Interior  Department  is  getting 
ready  to  celebrate  Yellowstone  National 
Park's  centennial  birthday  somewhere 
else — they  have  the  park  in  such  a  <hape 
It  cannot  handle  its  own  birthday  barty 
and  those  of  us  who  want  to  bettor  the 
funding  and  planning  are  standing  ilone. 
There  is  no  plan  I  can  discover  l|o  get 
the  park  in  shape  for  its  1972  celebration. 

On  the  campaign  trail,  the  President 
told  farmers  in  September  1968  tl^at  74 
percent  of  parity  was  ■'intolerable"-i-and, 
sure  enough,  thtit  is  changed  too. 

Parmers  only  get  69  percent  of  |iarity 
these  days. 

The  revolution  is  here,  indeed 

The  fact  that  it  Is  not  the  kind  of  J  revo- 
lution many  of  our  citizens  anticipated 
will  prove  disturbing  to  a  great  many 
people,  I  am  sure. 

But  a  revolution  there  is.  | 

The  pledge  to  bring  about  one  is  ibeing 
kept.  j 

Different  officials  of  the  cabineo  have 
segments  of  the  revolution  to  himdle. 


have 
days 


rail- 


Secretary  Volpe  has  discontinued  the 
trains  and  is  currently  tampering  with 
the  trucking  industry  use  of  anyone  un- 
der 21  years  of  age  as  drivers — including 
even  family  farmers  whose  young  sons 
have  a  much  better  than  average  safety 
record  as  truck  drivers.  He  may  yet  get 
farm  and  ranch  commodity  transporta- 
tion in  a  mess,  as  well  as  train  passenger 
service.  Mr.  Blount,  who  forbids  all  his 
post  office  employees  talking  to  Members 
of  Congress  for  increasingly  obvious  rea- 
sons, has  the  mail  in  an  unprecedented 
bind.  And  Secretary  Hardin,  who  is  deal- 
ing with  the  "intolerable  74  percent  of 
parity."  and  who  finds  himself  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  spot  trying  to  explain 
his  accomplishments  to  farmers,  has 
nonetheless  achieved  revolutionary  re- 
sults— in  reverse. 

Their  achievements  as  "new  revolu- 
tionaries" should  undoubtedly  get  recog- 
nition. They  are  outstanding  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  as  Reigels  famous  football 
dash  in  the  wrong  direction. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  de- 
clares a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes 
prior  to  the  House  reconvening. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


APTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8190, 
SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8190)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CONTMKNCE    RKPOBT    (H.    RKPT.    NO.    92-221) 

The  Committee  of  Oomference  on  the  dlfl- 
agreelng  votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
8190)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  yeaj  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  tbedr  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3.  8,  21,  22,  23.  25,  34,  36, 
40,  42,  43,  47,  50,  53,   64,  60.  65,  and  74. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  5,  6.  7,  9,  10,  11.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
19.  20,  24,  27,  28,  30,  32,  33,  35,  44,  45,  48,  61, 
52,  65,  56,  58,  61,  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,  72,  73,  75, 
76,  77,  78.  79,  80,  81,  82,  and  83,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  That  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•105,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  63 :  That  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "♦2.500,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  niunbered  2  4 
18,  26,  29,  37,  38,  39,  41,  46,  49,  57,  59,  62,  «4| 
69,  and  84. 

George  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Oeosgc  W.  Andrews, 

John  J.  Rooney, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Edward  P.  Boland  (ex- 
cept as  to  No.  57), 

V?nxiAM  H.  Natcher, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Tom  Steed  (except  as  to 
No.  67). 

JtTLiA    Butler    Hansen, 

John  J.  McFall. 

Prank  T.  Bow, 

Charles  R.  Jonas. 

Elporo  a.  Cedesbeeg, 

John  J.  Rhodes. 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Silvio  Conte, 

Olenn  R.  Davis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellxnder, 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Alan  Bible, 

Robert  Byrd. 

Oale  W.  McOee, 

William  Proxmire, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Daniel  K.  Inotjte, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Margaret  Ch.\se  SMnH, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  EIxplanatory   Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conperence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8190) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

craptkx  I — department  op  agriculture 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  Appropriate 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  for  accelerated  corn 
blight  research  by  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $1,000,000  for  a  similar  program  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  A  motion  wUl  be  offered  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  which 
wlU  delete  the  Item  of  $25,000  added  by  the 
Senate  for  cooperaUve  research  on  sweet  po- 
tato weevil  In  view  of  the  imminent  consid- 
eration of  the  1972  appropriation  bUl.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  In  respect  to 
amendment  No.  2. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Restores  the  following 
language  deleted  by  the  Senate:  "of  which 
$35,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  approxi- 
mately 147  counties  which  have  been  duly 
qualified  but  have  not  been  Included  In  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program". 

The  managers  recognize  that  It  will  take 
time  to  train  people,  certify  grocers,  and  take 
the  other  necessary  actions  preliminary  to 
providing  food  stamps  in  these  147  counties 
on  the  same  basis  as  In  the  counties  now  m 
the  program.  Such  necessary  actions  might 
well  take  until  July  1.  In  the  meantime  the 
total  funds  under  such  language  Is  avallsDie 
for  the  overall  program. 
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Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  In  technical 
djsagrsement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
me  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide 
$66,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  for 
the  emergency  credit  revolving  fund  due  to 
the  depletion  of  the  fund  by  higher  than 
anticipated  emergency  situations.  ThU 
unendment  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
too  late  to  be  considered  by  the  House. 
chapter  m — district  op  Columbia 
Federal  funds 

Amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7:  Insert  chap- 
ter number  and  title  and  appropriate  $22,- 
206,000  for  "Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $34,178,000  for  "Loans  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay"  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

District  of  Columbia  funds 

Amendment  No.  9 :  Inserts  heading,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $2,557,- 
035  for  "General  operating  expenses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $2,806,- 
000  for  "Public  safety"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $2,939,- 
800,  for  "Education"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $61,000 
for  "Recreation"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $4,512,- 
000  for  "Human  resources"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $525,000 
for  "Highways  and  traffic"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $132,500 
for  "Sanitary  Engineering"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $35,409 
for  "Settlement  of  claims  and  suits"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  $2,968,393  for 
"Capital  outlay"  instead  of  $37,166,393  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  subway,  all  capi- 
tal outlay  projects  proposed  by  the  Senate 
have  been  allowed. 

The  appropriation  of  $34,178,000  Included 
by  the  Senate  for  the  District  of  Columbia's 
share  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority's  1971  construction  pro- 
gram has  been  deleted.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  without  question  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  balanced  system  of  transportation  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Since  the  action  of  the 
House  denying  the  $34,178,000,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  now  says  that  immediate 
Ktlon  will  be  taken  to  comply  with  the  1970 
Highway  Act  and  that  there  will  be  compli- 
ance with  the  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and  1970. 
This  action  will  place  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate 
In  8  position  to  approve  the  request  in  the 
Supplemental  bill  of  $34,178,000  along  with 
the  $38,308,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972 
in  the  regular  District  of  Columbia  Appropri- 
ation BlU  for  1972. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Inserts  language  re- 
lating to  division  of  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

chapter  IV — FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

Amendment    No.     20:     Changes    chapter 
number. 
Amendment    No.    21:    Restores    language 


proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the 
Senate,  and  deletes  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22 :  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  the  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  Installment  for  the  United  States  share 
of  the  Increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $276,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$387,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  should  be  allo- 
cated as  follows:  $25,000,000  for  paid-in  or- 
dinary capital,  $200,000,000  for  callable  ordi- 
nary capital,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations. 

chapter  v — departbaent  op  housing  and 
urban  development 

Amendment  No.  24:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  an  additional 
$25,000,000  annual  contract  authority  for  the 
Homeownerahlp  (Sec.  235)  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  Rental  housing  (Sec.  236)  assistance 
programs. 

Amendment  No.  26 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  In  the  use  of  $10  mil- 
lion provided  In  1971  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  use  at 
the  Mississippi  Test  FacUlty/SlideU  Com- 
puter Complex  to  accommodate  earth  en- 
vironmental studies,  and  extend  the  time  for 
obligation  of  such  funds  to  September  30, 
1971. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Inserts  center  head- 
ings and  appropriates  $84,000  for  Salaries  and 
expenses,  Sectu-itles  and  Exchange  Commls- 
s..a,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    VI — DEa>ARTMENT   OF  THE   INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  28 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
$750,000  for  Geological  Survey,  "Surveys,  In- 
vestigations, and  Research." 

CHAPTER    VII — DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 

Amendment  No.  30 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $105,- 
000,000  for  "Manpower  training  activities" 
for  the  1971  summer  youth  program,  instead 
of  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$116,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Labor-Management  Services  Adm.inist ration 

Amendment  No.  32:    Appropriates  $500,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Instead  of  $750,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 
Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Administration 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $1,400,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  carrying 
out  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Environmental  Health  Service 
Amendment  No.  34:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000  for  "Environmental  control"  for 
a  gr«mt  program  authorized  by  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 
Amendment   No.   36:    Inserts   heading   as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  36:  Delete  appropriation 
of  $20,000,000  for  "Mental  Health"  for  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $3,000,000  for  "Comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services"  to  carry  out 
the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  of  1970. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $6  million  for 
"Maternal  and  Child  Health"  for  family 
planning  services,  instead  of  $10  million,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $10,000,000  for  "Regional  medical 
programs."  The  managers  are  agreed  that 
none  of  these  funds  are  earmarked  for  pro- 
grams dealing  with  any  particular  disease. 
National  Irutitutes  of  Health 

Amendment  No.  40:  Strikes  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000  for  "National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development"  for  addi- 
tional famUy  planning  research  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts language  to  exempt  grants  to  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  special  limitation  of  $21,000,- 
000  contained  In  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  will  allow  the  continued  payment  of 
the  Federal  share  of  50%  of  welfare  payments 
estimated  to  total  $23,700,000.  The  unusually 
high  level  is  occasioned  by  the  floods  of  last 
October. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Strikes  appropriation 
of  $1,700,000  for  "Programs  for  the  Aging" 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

I^partmentai  Management 
Amendment  No.  43:  Restores  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  for  "Departmental  Manage- 
ment" for  the  Commission  on  Medical  Mal- 
practice proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    Vin— LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH 

Amendment  No.  44 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding a  gratuity  to  the  heirs  of  a  deceased 
Senator. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Deletes  the  proposal 
of  the  Senate  authorizing  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  six  guides  until  such  time 
as  apprt^rlatlons  for  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  become  available. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $106,000 
for  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate, 
Miscellaneous  Items"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  mantigers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  restore  the 
language  stricken  by  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  to  make  the  appropriation  of 
$600,000  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
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available  untU  June  30.  1973.  The  managers 
on  the  part  ol  the  Senate  will  move  t  q  con- 
c\ir  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  |to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  overtime  compei^satlon 
for  Capitol  Police.  , 

The  Senate  amendment  propoeed  to  pay 
each  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  overtime 
pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  his  hoiirly  fate  of 
compensation  for  overtime  performed  tlurlng 
the  period  between  March  1  and  Ji|ne  30, 
1971  The  Senate  amendment  proposed  dis- 
bursement for  those  members  and  Dfllcers 
on  the  Senate  payroll  from  the  existing  ap- 
propriation, Salaries,  Officers  and  Em^oyees. 
and  for  disbursement  to  those  memb«rs  and 
officers  on  the  payroll  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  funds  available  to  th<i  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise 
and  of  the  Senate  understand  that  t^e  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Police  of  thel  House 
AdmlnlstraUon  Committee  has  approved  a 
House  Resolution  which  Includes  a  provision 
for  overtime  pay  for  Capitol  Police,!  whose 
oompenaation  is  disbursed  by  the  H^use  of 
Rmrtssentatlves,  for  overtime  perform*d  dur- 
ing the  period  March  1  through  Jiine  30. 
1971.  The  House  Resolution,  we  und«stand, 
would  provide  time-and-a-half  for  se^eants. 
other  officers  at  this  level,  and  prlv»*8,  and 
regular  time  for  lieutenants  and  abo»e 

The  managers  further  understand  that  the 
House  Resolution  is  slated  to  be  coi 
for  reporting  to  the  House  at  an  ear! 
and  early  consideration  may  be  er-^ 
the  House  of  Representatives 

In  the  circumstances,  the  ma:  _ 
ed  It  wise  to  await  developments 
aforesaid  House  Resolution.  It  was 
of  the  managers  that  the  Oapltol  Poll 
entitled  to  appropriate  overtime  compensa- 
tion. The  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Bill  will,  as  things  now  stand,  be  acted  on  in 
both  bodies  in  June,  and  at  that  time  |he  en- 
tire matter  can  be  resolved  so  that  tlie  rates 
will  be  equal  In  the  Ho\ise  of  Repitesenta- 
tlves  and  the  Senate,  and  wlU  cofer  the 
retroactive  period. 

CHAPTEK  IX PUBLIC  WORKS 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

CHAPTER  X DEPARTMENT  OF  STAlfe 

Amendment  No.  52:  Changes  chapK  r  num 
b«  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENT   OP  COMMERCE 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates 
for  •Mlnartty  Business  Enterprise. 
and  Expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Deletes  provls<i  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  availability  of  cer"-— 
funds  for  the  Maritime  Admlnlstrat  on 

CHAPTER    XI DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Amendment  No.  55:  Changes  chapt-  ir  num 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Deletes  item  proposed 
by  the  House  to  appropriate  $85,33G|,000  for 
Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Developmeit 

Amendment  No.  57:  Reported  l:i  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  Jie  part 
of  the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  rec  ede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senute  with 
an  amendment  making  the  fxmds  appro- 
priated avaUable  for  refund  of  amouj  its  con 
trlbuted  by  airlines  toward  the  clvl.  super 
sonic  aircraft  research  and  development  pro- 
gram and  permitting  the  funds  to]  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  manj^ers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
ment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No.    58:    Deletes    Itim 
poeed  by  the  House  to  approjwiate  $•  I 


1  130,000 
Salaries 


certain 


for  Construction,  National  Capital  Airports. 


amend- 


p*-o- 
,000.000 


Amendment  No.  59 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  TTie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $2,800,000  for 
United  States  International  Aeronautical  Ex- 
position  instead  of  $2,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Limits  obligations  for 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  to  $10,000,000  instead 
of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $80,000  for  Territorial  Highways  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
to  appropriate  $5,000,000  for  Darlen  Gap 
Highway. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $2,500,- 
000  for  Railroad  Research  Instead  of  $2,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,000,000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  peat  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  permit 
the  funds  appropriated  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $7,600,- 
000  for  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Fund 
instead  of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER     XH ^TREASURY     DEPARTMENT 

Amendment  No.  66 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $800,000 
for  administering  the  public  debt  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Accounts 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $3,750,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Independent  agencies 

Commission  on  Government  Procurement 

Amendment  No.  69:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  House  managers  will  move 
to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  appropriates  $600,000  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Claims  and  Judgments 
Amendment     No.     70:     Changes     chapter 
number. 

TITLE  n INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Amendments  Nos.  71  and  72:  Appropriate 
additional  pay  act  funds  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73 :  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $28,000  for  Salaries  and  expenses.  Do- 
mestic Council,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  74:  Deletes  additional  pay 
act  funds  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Appropriates  $5,220,- 
000  for  "Forest  Roads  and  TraUs  (liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority)"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Instead  of  $2,020,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  76-83:  Appropriate  ad- 
ditional pay  act  funds  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE    m CENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  providing 


for  certain  transfer  authority  among  postal 

appropriations  to  meet  pay  costs. 
Oeorge  Mahon, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Oeorge  W.  Andrews, 
John  J.  Roonet, 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Edward  P.  Bolano, 

(except  as  to  number  57), 
William  H.  Natchsr, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Tom  Steed, 

(except  as  to  number  57), 
JtTLiA  Butler  Hansen, 
John  J.  McFau., 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Elford  a.  Cederberg, 
John  J.  Rhodes, 

WnXIAM    E.    MiNSHALL, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Qlenn  R.  Davis, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Warren  O.  Magnxtson, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Oale  W.  McOee, 
William  Proxmire, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Gordon  Allott, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HB. 
8190)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  the  second  supplemental  bill  prin- 
cipally to  provide  pay  for  employees  of 
the  Government.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  pay  increases  that  had  been 
placed  into  effect  in  1970  and  1971. 

The  bill  totaled,  when  it  passed  the 
House,  about  $6.8  billion.  It  was  $865 
million  below  the  budget  because  certain 
reductions  were  made  especially  in  the 
foreign  aid  chapter.  The  bill  went  to  the 
other  body  and  additional  budget  esti- 
mates were  submitted  by  the  White  House 
to  the  other  body. 

The  conference  report  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  today  provides  about  $7 
billion. 

There  were  84  amendments  adopted  to 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  and,  of  course,  it 
took  some  time  this  afternoon  to  con- 
sider these  amendments  in  conference 
and  resolve  the  differences.  Some  of  them 
were  rather  pro  forma  and  some  were 
very  significant. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  and  confer- 
ence report  are  now  in  proper  form.  They 
have  been  checked  and  double  checked. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  this  matter  before  you 
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earlier.  The  figures  and  the  language 
have  to  be  not  approximately  correct,  but 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  time  to  say 
that  the  professional  staff  people  of  this 
Congress  are  public  servants  of  tremen- 
dous talent,  experience,  and  dedication. 
They  deserve  much  commendation.  They 
do  a  magnificent  job. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker^  the  most  contro- 
versial' item  in  the  bUl,  of  course,  is  the 
supersonic  transport,  the  SST.  The  Sen- 
ate struck  out  the  funds  for  continuation 
of  the  SST  and  provided  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  progi-am.  The  Senate  placed  in 
the  bill  $155.8  milUon  for  the  termination 
of  the  program.  So,  in  conference,  the 
House  had  no  alternative  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  program  was  being  can- 
celed other  than  to  provide  cancellation 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  ter- 
mination costs  are  going  to  be.  The  best 
estimate  at  this  time  is  that  the  termi- 
nation costs  will  be  about  $155.8  million, 
but  this  is  subject  to  negotiation  by  the 
Grovemment  and  the  contractors.  So.  we 
cannot  arrive  at  a  precise  figure  at  this 
time.  But  let  the  Record  show  that  this 
Congress  does  not  want  any  termination 
cost  to  be  paid  that  is  not  due  in  equity 
and  in  fairness  in  connection  with  this 
program. 

The  language  as  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees reads  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

cml  supersonic  aircraft  development 
termination 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  termination 
ol  the  civU  supersonic  aircraft  program,  and 
for  refund  of  amounts  contributed  by  air- 
lines toward  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  re- 
search and  development  program,  $155,800,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"For  expenses  necessary,"  and  I  im- 
derline  the  word  "necessary."  We  could 
not  determine  precisely  under  the  cir- 
cumstances at  this  time  what  those  ex- 
penses are  precisely.  But  we  say  "for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  termination  of 
the  supersonic  aircraft  program,  $155.8 
million." 

Now,  that  was  the  most  controversial 
item,  of  course,  and  the  most  emotionally 
charged  item,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
only  a  question  of  fair  and  equitable  and 
reasonable  settlement  of  the  costs,  but 
it  is  also  a  question  of  authorization  for 
settlement  of  the  costs. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  to  the  House 
that  liaving  virtually  doubled  what 
might  be  called  indemnity  to  the  airline 
companies  and  the  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing companies,  that  all  of  the  settlements 
have  already  been  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  contracts  were  en- 
tered into  between  the  Government  and 
the  companies.  The  contracts  prescribe 
the  procedures  relating  to  termination. 

I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  transportation 
item,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall)  for  further  comment. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  the  explanation  which  the 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  has  made  that  the  request 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  terminate  the  SST  program  was 
for  $97  million,  of  which  $85  million  was 
to  go  to  GE  and  Boeing  under  the  orig- 
inal contract  providing  for  concellation 
of  the  program,  and  $12  milhon  was  nec- 
essary for  auditing,  and  other  matters 
for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  for  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  was  not  included  by  the  House 
committee,  but  was  included  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  It  was  requested,  and  it  is 
part  of  the  budget  estimate  requested  by 
the  administration.  An  additional  $58 
million  was  added  by  the  Senate  last 
evening  to  go  to  the  airlines  for  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  put  up  as 
a  part  of  the  development  costs  of  the 
program.  This  was  not  a  part  of  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  as  far  £is  I  know  was  not 
authorized  by  the  contract,  nor  was  it 
authorized  by  any  law  which  we  have 
passed.  It  would  be  authorized  for  pay- 
ment by  the  language  which  the  com- 
mittee will  propose,  if  the  House  and  the 
Senate  pass  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  the  House 
passes  the  conference  report,  and  it  is 
not  challenged  in  any  other  way,  then 
$58.5  million  will  be  expended  on  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  airlines.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  without  any  authori- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  representa- 
tion made  by  the  airlines,  which  I  agree 
with,  is  that  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Government  is  to  repay  the  $58  million 
to  the  airlines  who  put  up  these  funds 
as  a  risk  on  the  technology,  but  not  as  a 
risk  on  the  Government  terminating  it 
in  this  way.  I  believe  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  their  money  back. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  the 
technology  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  engineering  rights  and  patents  rights 
to  this  aircraft?  I  have  heard  this  after- 
noon from  a  source  I  believe  to  be  very 
reliable  that  the  Government  will  have 
no  call  on  Boeing  whatsoever  should 
Boeing  through  other  financing,  possi- 
bly with  a  foreign  government  or  com- 
mercial banks,  produce  this  aircraft  in  a 
year  or  two  years  from  now.  and  we  will 
not  receive  any  repayment  for  the  money 
we  have  expended. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  my  understgnd- 
ing  of  the  contract  is  that  all  of  the 
rights,  all  of  the  patents,  and  all  the 
other  matters  of  property  which  are  part 
of  the  SST  program,  are  now  owned  90 
percent  by  the  Government  and  10  per- 
cent by  the  contractors.  Since  Boeing 
and  GE  are  the  contractors,  they  own  10 
percent,  and  we  own  90  percent. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Let  me  finish. 
Without  some  sort  of  special  author- 
ization, I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
should  be  done  with  them. 

Whatever  the  price  of  financing  this 
construction  of  the  SST  privately  would 
be,  they  cannot  finance  it  without  pay- 
ing the  Government  for  giving  them  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  rights  that  we  have 
developed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Then  it 
is  the  gentleman's  statement  unequivo- 
cally that  we  retain  the  rights  we  have 
in  engineering  drawings  and  the  design 
of  this  aircraft  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  agreement  which  in  any  way  takes 
away  the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government 
if  at  some  future  date  this  aircraft  is 
resurrected  either  by  ourselves  or  by 
Boeing  or  by  some  foreign  government. 

Mr.  McFALL.  My  unequivocal  under- 
standing is  that  we  presently  own  90 
percent  of  it  and  after  we  pay  back  the 
contractors'  cost  shares  we  will  own  all 
of  It.  I  feel  that  these  rights  should  not 
be  given  away  wlthourt  some  additional 
legislation  passed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Does  this 
legislation  to  that? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  Is  my  understanding 
with  respect  to  the  sum  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  which  includes  payment 
to  the  airlines  that  the  conferees  have 
brought  that  back  in  technical  disagree- 
ment and  that  there  will  be  a  separate 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  brought  back  in 
technical  disagreement.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  conferees  are  actually  in  agreement 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  bring  this 
item  back  outside  of  the  conference  re- 
port. At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer 
a  motion  that  the  House  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  there  may  be  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  there  may  be  a  sep- 
£ir&itf6  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  it  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  end  of  the  SST  comes 
not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  end  has  come. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  that  another 
item  of  interest  in  the  conference  report 
is  the  item  for  summer  Jobs.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  for  $64  million.  The  House 
increased  this  amount  to  $100  million, 
realizing  the  importance  of  the  program 
and  the  interest  of  the  Members  in  the 
program.  The  other  body  Increased  the 
amount  to  $116  milhon.  In  conference 
$105  million  was  agreed  upon. 

Another  item,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
District  of  Columbia  subway  which  has 
been  a  bit  controversial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  my  friend, 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 
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Natcheh)  to  make  It  crystal  clear  what 
was  done  with  regard  to  the  Distilct  of 
Columbia  subway. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fir  the 
first  time  in  over  a  year  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  officials,  in  my  opinion,  are 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  carry  oit  the 
Highway  Act  of  1970  and  the  Highway 
Act  of  1968. 

In  the  conference  today,  the  $34,- 
178.000  for  rapid  rail  trauislt  was  deleted. 

We  feve  a  statement  in  the  conference 
of  the  managers  on  the  purt  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  I  jwould 
like  to  read  this  to  the  Members  at  tWs 
time- 

The  language  that  is  in  this  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conferenie  re- 
port reads  as  follows : 

Tbe  appropriation  of  $34,178,000  Injcluded 
by  the  Senate  for  the  District  ol  Coliimbla's 
share  of  tbe  Washington  Metropolltap  Area 
Transit  Authority's  1971  construction  pro- 
gram has  b««n  deleted.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  without  question  that  there  la  b  need 
for  a  balanced  system  of  transportat^lon  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Since  the  action  |of  the 
House  denying  the  (34,178,000  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  now  says  that  immediate 
action  will  be  taken  to  comply  with  tl^e  1970 
Highway  Act  and  that  there  will  b^  com- 
pliance with  the  Highway  Acts  of  19^8  and 
1970.  This  action  will  place  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  tl^e  Sen- 
ate In  a  position  to  approve  the  reqi)est  In 
the  Supplemental  bill  of  $34,178,000:  along 
with  the  $38,308,000  requested  for  flsc$l  year 
1972  In  the  regular  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation bill  for  1972.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  hearings  willlbegin 
on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  197t.  Our 
committee  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  back  to  this  House  a  bill  contain- 
ing not  only  the  $38,308,000  in  the  regu- 
lar bill  but  also  the  $34,178,000  ki  the 
supplemental  request. 

As  Members  know,  our  committefe  rec- 
ommended the  money  that  started  the 
rapid  rail  transit  system.  Over  the  last 
12  years  we  have  recommended  and  the 
House  has  approved,  over  $200  riillion 
for  our  freeway  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  period  of  (^ver  1 
year  construction  was  imderway  ()n  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Constructicpi  be- 
gan in  August  of  1969  and  continued  im- 
til  August  of  1970.  Today  the  cotitrac- 
tor  is  receiving  $500  per  day  and  each 
month  $30,000.  Under  the  order  pf  the 
court,  work  on  the  bridge  was  delai^ed  in 
order  that  a  design  hearing  coiild  be 
held.  The  design  hearing  was  heW  and 
completed  on  December  13  of  last  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  someone  thought 
of  the  idea  that  they  should  halve  an 
81 -foot  model.  I  understand  that  several 
days  ago  the  company  manufaoturing 
this  model  broke  it.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter from  the  standpoint  of  rapid  rail 
transit.  A  bill  is  now  being  prepared, 
which  will  be  brought  to  this  Hou^e  and 
to  the  other  body,  which  would  increase 
the  overall  cost  at  this  time  to  $p,980,- 
200,000  for  rapid  rail  transit,  inst>ad  of 
$2.5  billion  as  currently  authorize(  . 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairmsin.  the 
matter  of  $1,200,000,000  in  bonds  to  be 


guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  decided. 

We  believe  that  for  the  first  time  in 
over  a  year  they  are  sincere  and  are 
trying  to  carry  out  these  two  laws. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  one  other  chapter  in  this  bill 
which  has  to  do  \^'ith  foreign  aid.  The 
other  body  increased  the  foreign  aid 
chapter  by  $112  million.  This  is  the 
chapter  so  ably  handled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  His  po- 
sition prevailed.  In  conference  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  was  adopted.  We  are 
below  the  budget  $457  million  in  this 
chapter.  We  were  able  to  sustain  the 
House  figure. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
relation  to  the  subway.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion sooner.  I  gathered  that  the  sub- 
committee will  be  able  to  come  back 
in  the  next  3  or  4  weeks  with  the  ap- 
propriation that  this  bill  denies  for  the 
completion  or  the  continuation  of  the 
subway,  depending  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  certain  conditions,  and  I  do  not  fully 
imderstand  what  those  conditions  are 
that  must  be  fulfilled  before  that  action 
could   occur. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentu?ky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  CaUfomla  that  all  we 
have  ever  said  to  the  officials  downtown 
is  that  the  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Highway  Act  of  1970  should  be  complied 
witli.  They  are  now  in  tlie  process  of 
completing  the  design  report,  which  will 
be  submitted  back  to  the  court,  and  also 
a  report  concerning  the  environmental 
portion  of  the  case. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  are  now  in 
the  process  of  entering  into  a  contract  to 
make  the  studies  as  required  in  the  High- 
way Act  of  1970.  They  are  now,  in  my 
opinion,  making  a  sincere  effort  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  and  they  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  which  will  bring 
about  the  appropriation  of  both  of  these 
amounts  if  they  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  1968  and  1970  Highway  Acts. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  understand  that  the 
steps  they  have  taken  up  to  date  are  still 
an  insufficient  compliance? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  steps  they  have 
taken  in  the  last  5  days  smd  subsequent 
to  the  deletion  of  the  $34,178,000  by  the 
House,  leads  me,  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  to  believe  that  they  are  now 
sincere  and  they  are  trying  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  that  is  all  they  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  one  further  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  At  the  present  time  does 
the  gentleman  believe  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  comply  but  is  not  satisfied  they 


have  compUed  sufficiently  that  we  can 
make  an  appropriation  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

In  other  words,  If  they  continue  as 
they  have  started  in  the  last  week  they 
will  put  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  position  where  only  one  thing  can 
happen ;  and  that  is  the  recommendation 
that  both  amounts  be  approved. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan-  ' 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  raise  a 
question  as  to  section  305.  By  what  au- 
thority, other  than  the  language  in  this 
bill,  is  the  Postmaster  General  permit- 
ted to  transfer  funds  to  pay  salaries  or 
for  salary  increases? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed)  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  STEED.  This  language  was  agreed 
to  in  the  bill  because  by  using  transfer 
authority  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
be  able  to  live  with  the  $136  million  cut 
we  made  in  their  budget  request.  It  is 
because  of  this  transfer  authority  that 
they  are  able  to  Uve  with  that  cut.  We 
believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  cut  from  what  to  what? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  money  in  this  bill  is 
for  payroll  purposes,  so  we  wanted  to 
give  them  the  elbow  room  that  the  trans- 
fer authority  gives  them,  because  by  so 
doing  they  can  live  with  the  $136  million 
cut  we  gave  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  is 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  correct, 
that  this  language  was  brought  back  in 
technical  disagreement.  Although  the 
conferees  agreed,  it  is  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  can  be  reached  by  a 
vote  by  the  House,  when  the  motion  is 
offered  to  recede  and  concur  in  this 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  This  authority  applies 
only  from  now  until  July  1.  They  have 
a  heavy  payroll  impact  because  of  the 
two  pay  raises  granted  during  this  fiscal 
year,  and  this  makes  the  authority  neces- 
sary. I  believe  it  is  wise,  because  through 
this  method  they  can  absorb  the  reduc- 
tion of  $136  million  in  the  money  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  have. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
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aeman  from  Iowa  that  this  was  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body  and  by  the 
conferees  as  an  economy  move. 

I  read  from  page  110  of  the  Senate 
report: 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  Included 
In  the  bill  a  new  section  306 — 

To  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
made  reference — 

which  authorizes  the  Poet  Office  Department 
to  utilize  unobligated  balances  of  any  of 
Its  »ppr(^rlatlons  for  Increased  pay  costs. 

That  is  the  basis  for  this  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  of  course  the  money  is 
being  taken  away  from  a  fund  for  an 
authorized  purpose. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  without  any  author- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make. 

As  with  the  EST  proposition,  I  cannot 
understand  how  the  committee  could 
bring  in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  with  this  provision. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  he  has  con- 
sumed 25  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  minority  is  entitled  to  equal 
time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from    New    York    (Mr. 

13  VAN  ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  great- 
ly concerned  about  the  funding  of  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  which  authorizes  $10  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  and  $20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  other  body  included  in  the 
second  supplemental  $5  milUon  for  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act.  I  am  deeply  disappointed,  because  I 
understand  the  conference  report  has  not 
included  that  money.  It  was  provided  by 
the  Senate.  On  April  21, 1  testified  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  which  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  to  implement  this 
program. 

Let  me  read  briefiy  a  statement,  not  of 
mine,  but  of  the  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
responsible  for  implementing  this  act. 

I  quote  from  the  HEW  memo  entitled 
"Implementation  Plan  To  Carry  Out  the 
HEW  responsibilities  under  the  Lead- 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971" 

as  follows: 

Inaction  on  this  problem  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic and  human  disaster.  An  estimated  16.- 
(KX)  little  children  are  being  treated  for 
severe  lead  poisoning  each  year  at  a  cost  of 
»1.800— a  total  of  $28,000,000  annually  .  .  . 
Cases  of  severe  and  mental  retardation  (800 
children  each  year)  require  lifetime  Institu- 
tionalization at  a  cost  of  $4,000  per  year  each. 
or  t3.20O.000  annually.  The  economic  cost 
to  the  Nation  for  one  year's  dameige  for  this 
group  of  children  Is  $32,660,000." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
some  225.000  children  between  the  ages 
of  1  and  6  across  this  country  suffer 
from  lead-based  paint  poisoning.  The 
price  of  not  Including  money  to  fund  this 
program  of  detection  and  treatment,  the 
price  of  institutional  care,  is  much 
greater  than  that  which  would  have  been 
provided  under  the  Senate  second  sup- 


plemental appropriations  bill  to  treat 
these  cases  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing. How  can  Uttle  children  be  allowed 
to  suffer  when  this  disease  is  preventable. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  shortness  of  time  hi.i'e,  I  would  say 
that  the  Senate  added  $5  million  for 
grants  to  units  of  local  government  for 
programs  of  treating  and  screening  lead- 
based  paint  as  authorized  by  certain 
legislation.  It  was  considered  by  the  con- 
ferees that  it  could  better  be  handled 
in  the  regular  bill  which  will  be  forth- 
coming in  a  few  weeks.  I  s^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  for  any  comment  that  he  desires 
to  make.  It  was  not  a  denial  of  the  threat, 
but  a  feeUng  that  it  should  be  postponed 
until  the  regular  bill  was  before  us. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  Of  course, 
you  are  not  supposed  to  say  what  takes 
place  in  the  conference,  but  I  can  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  York  there  was  one 
guy  there  with  a  waxed  mustache  who 
was  in  favor  of  this  thing. 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  just  now. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  To  correct 
a  misstatement  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklj'n? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  was  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney) 
who  suggested  that  the  House  recede  on 
this  item,  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
ceded. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Can  you  imagine  me 
being  wrong?  He  is  absolutely  right. 
What  happened  is  this :  In  about — I  am 
for  this  thing  1.000  percent— but  in 
about  6  weeks  the  committee  will  be 
here  with  the  1972  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  I  assure  my  friend 
from  Brooklyn  (Mr.  Rooney)  and  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  that  there  will  be  ample 
funds,  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  of  it,  in 
the  1972  appropriation  bill  for  this  very, 
very,  very  bad  problem.  For  instance,  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten)  who  is  on  my  subcommit- 
tee knows  this  problem  well,  and  I  can 
say  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  handle  the  $58  mllUon  for  the  air- 
lines in  the  regular  course  of  business 
as  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  lead-based 
paint  situation?  Honestly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  do  not  imderstand  how  we  can 
add  $58  million  as  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
airlines  in  this  kind  of  a  legislative  proc- 
ess. Should  there  not  be  a  hearing  and 
questions  and  answers? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  was  a  hearing  by 
the  subcommittee  which  included  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  connection  with 
this  amount.  This  matter  will  be  before 
us  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  items  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
distingxiished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal)  understand  that  this 
increase  in  money  was  inserted  by  the 
other  body,  that  it  was  in  conference  and 
that  they  insisted  upon  it,  and  that  this 
amoimt  now  brought  back  in  this  confer- 
ence report  was  not  suggested  by  the 
House  conferees  at  all.  We  all  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  $7  bilUon  bill 
that  cuts  all  the  way  across  Government 
and  that  we  are  going  to  have  payless 
pay  days  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  to- 
night. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  And  we  give  away 
$58  million  in  the  process? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No;  we 
do  not  give  away  anything. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $58  million 
to  the  airlines  is  no  way  a  give  away; 
it  is  not  a  subsidy.  This  is  $58  million 
which  the  airlines  have  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  they 
are  entitled  to  its  return.  We  have  a 
moral  responsibility.  We  have  twisted 
arms  and  gotten  these  people  to  put  in 
their  $58  million  to  help  build  the  S8T. 

Now,  certain  Members  of  this  House 
have  seen  fit  to  terminate  the  SST,  and 
it  seems  to  be  only  right  and  proper,  since 
these  companies  paid  the  money  into  the 
Treasury  and  since  they  have  not  had 
the  use  of  it  over  the  years,  that  it  should 
be  returned. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Did  the  White 
House  ask  for  this  money  to  be  included? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  White  House  did  not 
ask  for  this  money  to  be  included.  I  hope 
that  answers  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  very  briefiy  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  came  in  with  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  for  this  Item  of  $85 
million  and  tonight  here  we  find  it  al- 
most doubled. 

What  kind  of  a  price  tag  did  you  put  on 
the  washout  of  the  SST  in  your  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  this:  If  we  had 
left  the  $85  million  In  and  had  gone  for- 
ward with  the  SST,  we  would  have  had 
a  plane  fiying  and  we  would  have  stayed 
in  the  aircraft  business  and  would  have 
been  able  to  bring  about  a  better  bal- 
ance-of -payments  sitviaticn.  But  this  hsis 
been  brought  about  by  those  who  de- 
stroyed the  SST  but  who  are  now  begin- 
ning to  see  the  price  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  its  cancellation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  answer 
is  pretty  "iffy."  If  the  dog  had  not 
stopped,  he  would  have  caught  the  rab- 
bit. What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  how 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  ar- 
rived at  the  original  figure  of  $85  mil- 
lion and  almost  doubled  the  cost  of  the 
washout  of  the  SST  in  conference? 
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Mr.  BOW.  It  is  very  plain  tlmt  there  is 
a  contract  with  Boeing  and  GeneralLElec- 
tric  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  airlines 
have  put  their  money  into  it.  I  think  this 
is  a  pretty  honest  figure  on  the  washout. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  going  from  $85  to 
$155  million  is  a  big  jump  almost  over- 
night. The  taxpayers  also  saw  their 
money  put  into  this  project.  I 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  those  who  voted  to  defeat  tha  pro- 
gram will  have  to  live  with  these  termi- 
nation costs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  H.R.  8190  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  thejflscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  I  signed  the 
conference  report  except  as  to  itepi  57, 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  termination.  I 
concur  with  the  action  of  the  Senane  and 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees  in  ter- 
minating further  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  SST.  However,  I  anJ  con- 
cerned with  the  amount  carried  In  this 
bill  to  effect  that  termination.  That 
amount  is  $155,800,000.  | 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
originally  requested  a  total  of  $97.3  mil- 
lion. This  was  to  be  used  to  refund  the 
manufacturers'  share  of  development 
costs,  to  cover  the  costs  of  terminating 
the  contracts  with  the  manufacturers 
and  to  provide  for  Federal  expenses  in- 
curred in  terminating  the  develoj^ment 
program.  i 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropriutions 
for  the  Department  of  Transport  ation 
requested  a  ruling  from  the  Compt  roller 
General  of  the  United  States  relat  ve  to 
the  Government's  liability  to  the  con- 
tractors as  a  result  of  the  terminat:  on  of 
the  program  for  the  convenience  cf  the 
Government.  The  Comptroller  oiiersd 
awivised  the  committee  the  contract$  with 
Boeing  and  General  Electric  prc^ded 
for  reimbursement  of  the  cont 
share  of  allowable  costs  upon  sue 
mination  for  convenience.  The 
troller  General  further  stated  th 
der  the  provisions  of  the  contrac 
Government's  maximum  liability 
ing  for  refund  of  its  sdlowable  cost  fehare 
is  $52,145  million  and  the  Goverrunent's 
maximum  liability  for  refund  to  General 
Electric's  allowable  cost  share  is  $33,185 
million.  The  cost  share  habilityj  thus 
amounted  to  $85.33  million.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  further  re- 
quested $11,970,000  in  termination  I  costs 
to  closeout  the  SST  program.  These  costs 
included  such  items  as  inventory  trans- 
portation, storage  and  disposition  costs, 
claims  from  subcontractors,  reimburse- 
ment for  audit  assistance  from  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  and  tlie  De- 
fense Contract  Administrative  Services 
Region  and  the  Department  of  Irans- 
portation's  in-house  expenses  asso(|iated 
with  the  termination. 

The  committee  disallowed  this  rejquest 
for  $11.9  million.  I  agreed  withj  this 
action  and  so  voted  in  the  comnlittee. 
The  Department  did  not  justify]  this 
amount  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  iiem- 
bers  of  the  committee.  The  justifiition 
was  too  general  and  lacked  speci^city. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  troad 
categories  outlined  by  the  Departlnent 
will  cost  considerable  sums  of  money. 

But  the  committee  and  the  Congress  Is 
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entitled  to  know  in  greater  detail  and 
in  what  areas  just  what  those  costs  will 
be.  The  bill  before  us  carries  $11.9  million 
that  the  Department  requested  for  these 
closeout  costs.  I  am  opposed  to  appropri- 
ating this  amoimt  at  this  time. 

The  termination  costs  also  include 
$58.5  million  to  be  refunded  to  certain 
airlines.  This  is  described  as  risk  capital 
toward  the  development  program  of  the 
SST.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
did  not  request  any  appropriation  to  re- 
pay these  funds  and  our  subcommittee 
did  not  recommend  this  payment  when  it 
reported  the  bill.  There  is  no  legal  obli- 
gation, no  contract,  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  airlines  relative  to  this 
matter.  It  might  very  well  be  that  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  to  repay  the  air- 
lines. There  is  some  indication  that  the 
Government  persuaded  the  airlines  to 
contribute  risk  capital  to  the  SST  pro- 
gram. There  is  further  indication  that 
the  airlines  made  this  contribution  on 
the  grounds  and  assumption  that  the 
research,  development,  construction  of 
two  prototypes  and  100  hours  of  test 
flying  would  all  be  accomplished.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  airlines  contributed  in 
good  faith  and  were  convinced  that  the 
Government  would  pursue  its  part  to  the 
end  of  the  research  and  development 
program.  In  equity  and  good  conscience, 
it  might  very  well  be  that  the  Gov- 
errmient  should  repay  the  airlines  risk 
capital.  However,  this  matter  should 
be  explored  further  by  the  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  this  matter.  Hearings 
should  be  held.  Hence,  I  do  not,  at  this 
time,  approve  the  $58.5  million  that  is 
included  in  this  bill  to  repay  the  risk 
capital  to  the  concerned  airlines. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
"aye"  on  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill,  because  it  confirms  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  killing  the  SST  program. 

I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  because  it 
contains  $12  million  for  termination  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  $58  million  for 
payment  to  various  airline  companies. 
No  case  was  made  for  either  amount  be- 
fore my  appropriations  subcommittee  or 
in  any  hearing.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  reviewed 
the  matter.  I  approve  of  the  allowance 
of  $85  million  to  be  made  available  to 
the  contractors.  They  are  entitled  to 
termination  costs  and  the  correctness  of 
the  amount  will  be  determined  by  de- 
tailed audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

However,  the  request  for  the  $12  mil- 
lion was  supported  only  by  speculative 
testimony.  The  amount  was  obviously 
uncertain  and  our  subcommittee  voted 
unanimously  to  delete  the  item. 

The  only  statement  made  before  our 
subcommittee  on  the  airlines'  request  was 
flled  by  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
No  testimony  was  given  in  support  of 
it.  There  was  no  request  for  it  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  may  be  that  the  air- 
lines are  entitled  to  this  money,  but  a 
case  ought  to  be  made  for  it  to  justify 
approval  of  such  a  substantial  amount. 

I  believe  the  matter  should  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  executive  branch  and  Its 
recommendation  reported  to  the  Con- 


gress for  its  action.  There  ought  to  be 
hearings  by  an  appropriate  congressional 
committee  so  that  the  House  is  fully  in- 
formed. 

Yes,  termination  costs  for  ending  the 
SST  program  should  be  paid,  but  they 
must  be  supportable  costs  properly 
chargeable  to  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  two  SST  prototypes  to  answer 
the  environmental  and  technical  ques- 
tions about  the  SST.  Also,  the  loss  of  be- 
tween 1,200  and  1,500  jobs  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut, 
which  is  experiencing  devastating  6.5  per- 
cent unemployment,  weighed  heavily  in 
my  decision.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
I  supported  the  construction  of  two  pro- 
totopes  and,  last  week,  I  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  program. 

After  the  House  vote  last  week,  spokes- 
men of  the  leading  manufacturers,  Boe- 
ing and  General  Electric,  announced  that 
the  costs  to  reestablish  the  SST  would  be 
an  additional  $500  million  to  $1  billion, 
and  that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
have  to  assume  all  the  costs  of  develop- 
ment. After  the  painful  deliberations  that 
culminated  in  my  decision  to  vote  for  the 
SST,  I  again  evaluated  the  arguments. 
The  additional  costs  to  start  up  the  SST 
and  the  condition  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  assume  all  the  development 
costs  have  caused  me  to  change  my  mind 
on  t*ie  SST. 

I  itannot  justify  these  additional  costs 
and  obligations  on  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  have  more  pressing  priorities  in  our 
countrj-. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  given  the 
opportunity,  I  will  vote  against  continua- 
tion of  the  SST  because  of  these  new 
additional  costs. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  the  conferee's  position  on  the  trans- 
portation situation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  position  as  expressed  by  our  col- 
league is  one  of  principle  and  upholds 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  earlier  this 
week,  I  have  become  personally  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  impasse  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  stated  then  and 
repeat  today  that  I  am  hopefully  con- 
fident that  this  will  be  achieved,  and 
confident  that  it  can  be  achieved,  given 
the  cooperation  and  earnest  efforts  of 
those  officials  in  the  responsible  positions 
where  the  necessary  decisions  must  be 
made. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Highway  Acts  of 
1968  and  1970  were  clear  in  their  intent 
and  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  correctly  interpreted 
the  intent  of  these  acts. 

The  position  of  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses  that  there  is  no  question  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  balanced  system  of 
transportation  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
certainly  in  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  the  initiative 
he  has  displayed  in  bringing  the  different 
parties  together,  which  made  possible 
what  I  consider  an  initial,  but  most  sig- 
nificant, forward  thrust  which,  I  do  be- 
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lleve,  will  finally  "get  the  show  on  the 
road,"  I  and  others  will  work  closely  with 
him  and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment in  this  direction. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  their  continued  support  and  partici- 
pation in  this  operation. 

The  most  respected  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Natcher,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Comnlittee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  continuing  efforts  to 
insure  that  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  carried  out,  and 
yet  that  this  deadlock,  which  gives  as 
neither  Metro  nor  highways  be  broken. 

It  is  heartening  indeed  to  see  that  we 
may  finally  be  on  our  way  to  resolving 
this  long-standing  problem. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  eighty-two  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Membsrs,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  264,  nays  28,  not  voting  140, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   104] 
YEAS— 264 


Abemethy 

Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  WU. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
CXVII- 


Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  CalU. 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Pish 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

WlUlani  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 


Gallagher 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hag&n 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hillis 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jcnes,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Link 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 


McCloakey 

Pettis 

Stanton, 

McColUster 

Pickle 

J.  wmiam 

McCormack 

Pike 

Stanton, 

McDaUe 

Pirnie 

James  V. 

McDonald. 

Poage 

Steed 

Mich. 

Podell 

Steele 

McEwen 

Poff 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

McPall 

Powell 

Stelger,  Wla. 

McKay 

Price,  Tex. 

Stephens 

McKlnney 

Puclnski 

Stokes 

Macdonald, 

PvirceU 

Stubblefield 

Mass. 

Qule 

Stuckey 

Madden 

QuUlen 

Symington 

Mahon 

Randall 

Talcott 

MalUiard 

Rees 

Taylor 

Martin 

Reld,  Ul. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Matsunaga 

Rhodes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mayne 

Roberts 

Tlernan 

MazzoU 

Robinson,  Va. 

Ullman 

Meeds 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mlkva 

Rodlno 

Vander  Jagt 

MUler,  Ohio 

Roe 

Vanlk 

Mlnlsh 

Rogers 

Veysey 

Mitchell 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Vlgorlto 

MizeU 

Roush 

Waggonner 

MoUohan 

Roybal 

Waldle 

Monagan 

Ruppe 

Watts 

Montgomery 

Ruth 

VIrtialley 

Moorhead 

Ryan 

White 

Morgan 

Sandman 

Whltehurst 

Morse 

Satterfleld 

Whltten 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Wldnall 

Moss 

Scott 

WUson,  Bob 

Murphy,  ni. 

Seiberllng 

WUson, 

Natcher 

Shoup 

Charles  H. 

Nelsen 

Shrlver 

Wolff 

Obey 

Slsk 

Wright 

O'Hara 

Skubltz 

Wyman 

O'NeUl 

Slack 

Yates 

Passman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Zablockl 

Patten 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zlon 

Pelly 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Perkins 

Stafford 
NAYS— 28 

Archer 

Hicks,  Mass, 

Saylor 

Bennett 

Kastenmeier 

Schmltz 

Chlsholm 

McClure 

Schwengel 

Collier 

Nichols 

Spence 

Crane 

CKonskl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Drlnan 

Rarlck 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Dulskl 

Reuss 

Thone 

Goodllng 

Rlegle 

Young,  Fla. 

Gross 

Roncalio 

Haley 

Rosenthal 
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Abbltt 

Prey 

Mink 

Abourezk 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mlnshall 

Addabbo 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ashbrook 

Gaydos 

Myers 

BadlUo 

Gettya 

Nedzl 

Baring 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nix 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Bell 

Gude 

Pepper 

Betts 

HaU 

Peyser 

Blanton 

Halpem 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Brasco 

Harrmier- 

Price,  111. 

Bray 

schmldt 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Brotzman 

Harrington 

RaUsback 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harsha 

Rangel 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harvey 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hastings 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowskl 

CabeU 

Hays 

Rousselot 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hubert 

Roy 

Carney 

Holifield 

Runnels 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

St  Germain 

Celler 

Hull 

Sarbanes 

ChappeU 

Hungate 

Scherle 

Clancy 

I  chord 

Schneebell 

Collins,  ni. 

Karth 

Sebelius 

Collins,  Tex. 

Keating 

Shipley 

Conable 

Kee 

Sikes 

Conte 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Conyers 

Kluczynskl 

Springer 

Gorman 

Land  grebe 

Staggers 

Dent 

Landnim 

Stratton 

Devlne 

Latta 

Sullivan 

Dlngell 

Leggett 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dom 

Lent 

Terry 

Dow 

Lloyd 

Udall 

Dowdy 

Long,  La. 

Wampler 

Dwyer 

McCuUoch 

Ware 

Edmondson 

McKevltt 

Whalen 

Edwards,  La. 

McMUlan 

Wiggins 

E^rlenborn 

Mann 

Williams 

Each 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Winn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Wyatt 

Findley 

Melcher 

Wydler 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Wylle 

Flowers 

Michel 

Yatron 

Plynt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Young,  Tex. 

Foley 

MIllB 

Zwacb 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  staggers  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Schnee- 
beU. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Oaro- 
Una. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Eiscb. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  F^ey. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.    Edmondson    with    Mr.    Cederberg. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.   Rostenkowskl   with   Mr.   Harsha. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Klurzynskl  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mrs,  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wyd- 
ler. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  HaU. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  MlUs  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Joseph  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Er- 
lenbom. 

Mr.  Price  of  IlUnols  with  Mr.  Plnley. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Rousselot. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Nedzl  vrtth  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr,  Roy  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  CabeU. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Ruimels. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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disagreem  snt 


AMSNDKXMTS    IN    DISACRXEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  Report 
the  first  amendment  in 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  numbered  2 ; 
Page  2,  line  9,  Insert: 
CooPZRATivK  State  Rcskarck  Serv^cx 

PATMINTS   AND   KXPENSBS 

For  an  additional  amount  of  $1,026,600  for 
contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research 
under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (llVB.C. 
460(1) ),  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

MOTION   OFFERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cfffex  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendn  ent  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  Ihereln 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  In  said  amendment  Inseijt  "$1,- 
000.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  aerk  will  import 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreemc  mt 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  4 
On  page  3,  line  13,  Insert: 

Parmkbs  Home  Administration 
emergenct  credit  revolving  fui^d 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the 
gency  credit  revolving  fund",  as 
by  the  Act  of  August  8.  1961  (7  U.S.CJ  1967), 
•65,000.000,   to   remain    available    un^il   ex- 
pended. 

MOTION    OfTERXD    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  (Jffer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Ma  HON  moves  that  the  House 
from  Its  dlsa/— eement  to  the 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  (report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate   amendment   numbered   18 
On  p>age  6.  line  6.  Insert: 

CAPITAL    OTJTLAT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capi' 
lay,"    to   remain   available    until   e 
$37,166,393,  of  which  $1,285,000  shaU 
able  from  the  highway  fund  and 
from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fun 
vided,  That  $124,000  shall   be   avail 
construction  services  by  the  Director 
eral  Services  or  by  contract  for  archl 
engineering  services,  as  may  be  de 
by  the  Commissioner. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHOI  f 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^ffer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendrient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  first  named  In  said  amendment.  In- 
sert "$2,988,393". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreen^ent 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Senate  amendment  numbered  26: 
On  page  7,  line  22,  Insert: 

NATIONAL  AERONAimCS  AND  S|>ACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Research   and  Program   Management 

The  $10,000,000  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Independent  Offices  and  Housing  and 


Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 
for  basic  Institutional  and  technical  services 
for  Federal  agencies  resident  at  the  Missis- 
sippi Test  Paclllty/SUdell  Computer  Complex 
and  other  NASA  facilities  In  pursiUt  of  space 
and  environmental  missions  shall  be  avail- 
able for  equipment  and  alteration  and  modi- 
fication of  existing  buildings,  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  required  to  furnish  such  serv- 
ices, and  for  the  construction  of  a  flow  basin 
and  flood  plain  simulation  facility;  and  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1971. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  29.  Page  9,  line  10, 
Insert: 

Geological  Survey 

surveys,  invesnoations,  and  research 
For   an   additional   amount   for   "Surveys, 
Investigations,  and  research",  $750,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  37.  Page  13,  Une 
15,  Insert: 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH   PLANNING  AND 
SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  services",  to  carry 
out  section  329  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  $3,000,000,  to  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1972. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38,  page  13,  Une  20, 
insert : 

MATERNAL    AND    CBtlLD    HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Maternal 
and  child  health",  $10,000,000,  for  carrying 
out  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
Public  Law  91-572,  for  expanding  and  Im- 
proving family  planning  services,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1971. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  the  amendment,  insert 
"$6,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  39.  Page  14,  line  1, 
Insert: 

REGIONAL   MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Regional 
medical  programs"  to  carry  out  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  $10,000,000, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1972. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  41.  Page  15,  line  1, 
Insert:  "which  shall  be  expended  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  sections  1108(a) 
(1)  and  1108(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  46.  Page  16,  line  9, 
insert: 

For  payment  In  eleven  equal  shares,  one 
each,  to  the  surviving  heirs  of  Marguerite 
Russell  Bowden,  deceased  sister;  the  surviv- 
ing heirs  of  Robert  Lee  Russell,  deceased 
brother;  Mary  Willie  Russell  Green,  Ina  Rus- 
sell Stacy,  Patience  Russell  Peterson,  Carolyn 
Russell,  William  John  Russell,  Fielding  DU- 
lard  Russell,  Henry  Edward  Russell,  Alex- 
ander Brevard  Russell,  brothers  of  Richard 
Brevard  Russell,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  $49,500. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  diagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  49.  Page  18,  line  20,  strike 
out: 

CONTINGENT    EXPENSES    OF    THE    SENATE 
JOINT     ECONOMIC     COMMITTEE 

For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  necessary  to 
enable  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
under  authority  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  23,  sec.  5),  to  undertakes 
study  to  develop  reliable,  comprehensive,  and 
factual  information  concerning  welfare  pro- 
grams and  needs  in  the  United  States, 
$500,000. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
^m  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE 

For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  necessary  to 
enable  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
under  authority  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1046  (60  Stat.  23,  sec.  5) ,  to  undertake  a  study 
to  develop  reliable,  comprehensive,  and  fac- 
tual information  concerning  welfare  pro- 
grams and  needs  In  the  United  States, 
$500,000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1973. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  67.  Page  25,  line 
9,  Insert: 

Office  or  the  Secretary 

CIVIL    SUPERSONIC     AISCRAPr     DEVELOPMENT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  termination 
of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  program, 
$165,800,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  pr(^>oeed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert: 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

civn.  SUPERSONIC  AiRCRAn'  development 

TERMINATION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  termination 
of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  program,  and 
for  refund  of  amounts  contributed  by  air- 
lines toward  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  re- 
search and  development  program,  $155,800,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   £ind  there 
were— yeas    118,    nays    156,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  157,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  106] 
TEAS— 118 

Davis,  B.C.  Johnson,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis.  Johnson,  Pa. 

de  la  Garza  Jonas 

Dellenback  Jones,  Ala. 

Dennis  Keith 

Downing  King 

Duncan  KuykendaU 

du  Pont  Kyi 

Eckhardt  Lujan 

Edwards,  Ala.  McCloskey 

EUberg  McClure 

Evans.  Colo.  McCormack 

Fascell  McDade 

Pish  McPall 

._.       Flood  McKlnney 

Burleson,  Tex.    Frelinghuysen  Mahon 

Byrnes,  Wis.        Fuqua  Mallllard 

Olatmo  Meeds 

Gibbons  Mollohan 

Grasso  Monagan 

Griffin  Montgomery 

Hagan  Moorhead 

Hansen,  Idaho  Morgan 

Hansen.  Wash.  Morse 

Hathaway  Natcher 

Hicks,  Wash.  ONeill 

Horton  Passman 


Abemethy 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aspinall 
Beglch 
Bergland 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brooks 
BroyhiU,  Va. 


Caffery 
Carter 
Cwey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Colraer 
Crane 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pur  cell 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielaon 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Derwlnskl 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulski 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eshleman 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 


Selberllng 

Shoup 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Aiiz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stratton 

NAYB— ISe 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heist  oskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

HUllB 

Howard 

Hunt 

JacotM 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kcch 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKay 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Mikva 
MlUer.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mitchell 
MlzeU 

Murphy,  ni. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
CHara 
O'Konskl 
Perkins 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Watts 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


PodeU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

R&ndaU 

Rees 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rovish 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmitz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Spence 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Symington 

Taylor 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thone 

Tieman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Whalley 

WUson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zion 


ANSWERED  "PRE8BNT"— 1 
Hanna 


NOT  VOTING— 157 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 
Betts 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Ctilsholm 
Clancy 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Kdmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fray 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Garrr.atz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Green.  Greg. 

Grifflthj 


Gude 
Hall 

Halpern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Karth 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Landgrebe 
Landnun 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 


McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
McMiUan 

Mnnn 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

MiUs 

Mmk 

Minshall 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mtirphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nix 

Patman 

Pepper 


Peyser 

Pike 

Plmie 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reld.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Rotiaselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 


Slak 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WlUlams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hanna  for.  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr 
Rouaeelot  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Porsythe  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for.  with  Mr.  Landgrebe  agalnst- 

Untll  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  WUliams. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Addabbo  VTlth  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hal- 
pern. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  HaU. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Yatron  v/ith  Mr.  Collins  of  niinois. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mrs.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Slkes  vrtth  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  tJdall  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Price  of  niinois  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McE^wen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Iillller  of  California  with  Mr.  CUncy. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Esch. 
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Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 


Sc  lerle. 


Springer 


Blanton  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Biirllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr. 

Roy  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Foley  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 

Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wydle: 

Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 

Culver  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Dorn  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Landrum  with  Mr.  Hutchinson 

Abourezk  with  Mr.  Chappell. 

Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr 

Flynt  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Gaydos  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loulslan^ 

Nichols  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 


.  Mye  "s 


Fl<  wers. 


"aro- 


Rarlclc  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pemsyl- 


Mp. 

sha. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Una. 

Mr. 
vanla. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  changed  his  vote 
frcm  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  changep  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hive  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mt.  Moss^  .  Had  he  been 
he   would   have   voted   "nay."   I 
*'yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HILLIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  o^er  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  Recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendmBnt  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  apd  concur  tiereln 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendme  it,  in^ 
sert  the  following: 

OmcB  OF  THE  Secretary 

crvn.  supersonic  AXRCRArr  DEVELOP\^a»T 

TERMINATION 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for 
necessary   for  the  termination   of   develop 
ment  of  the  clvU  supersonic  aircraft    ind  to 
refund    the    contractors'    cost    shares     997. ■ 
300.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


pri  fsent. 
Voted 
vote 


Speaker,  a  Farlia- 


will 

len- 

this 

gjentle- 

illl  the 

to  the 
that 
down 

s 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlema^ 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  parliimen 
tary    situation    with    respect    to 
motion?         

The  SPEAKER.  Perhaps  the 
man  from  Texas  will  explain  It. 

Mr.   MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker,   w; 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  jaeld 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  understanid 
we  are  now  going  from  $155,800.00( 
to  $97.3  milUon.  Is  that  the  gentleman 
motion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
tleman  will  permit  me,  the 
ready  tonight  has  stricken  the  dejvelop 
ment  of  the  supersonic  transport 
was  done  in  a  previous  action  on  ahiend- 
ment  No.  56.  Having  stricken  furds 
the  development  program  for  th( 
we  come  to  the  question  of  termination 
costs. 

In   a  previous   vote,   on 
No.  57,  we  voted  on  whether  or 
approve  the  $155,800,000  figure  in 
nation  costs.  Those  costs  would  go 
manufacturers,  the  producers  of 


th; 


House 
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Har- 


gen- 
al- 


for 
SST, 


amendment 
not  to 
termi- 
to  the 

the  SST 


as  cancellation  costs,  as  may  be  agreed 
It  also  included  $58.5  million  for  the  air- 
lines. The  airlines,  at  the  urging  and  in- 
sistence of  the  E)epartment  of  Trans- 
portation, put  up  cash  of  about  $58  mil- 
lion. Some  airlines  put  up  $1  million, 
some  airlines  $750,000,  and  so  on.  in 
order  to  support  the  development  pro- 
gram and  help  keep  it  going. 

The  program  has  now  been  canceled 
through  no  fault  of  the  airlines,  through 
no  fault  of  the  companies  that  were  con- 
structing the  SST,  and  it  was  felt  they 
were  entitled  to  get  their  money  back, 
having  put  it  up  in  good  faith.  But,  at 
this  point,  the  House,  in  voting  down  the 
original  motion  on  amendment  No.  57, 
has  decided  against  paying  the  termina- 
tion costs— any  of  the  termination  costs. 
I  am  sure  the  House  wants  to  pay  ter- 
mination costs,  at  some  level.  It  certainly 
would  seem  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
the  House  would  not  want  to  pay  any 
termination  costs. 

The  President  sent  up  a  budget  esti- 
mate of  termination  costs  in  the  total 
svim  of  $97,300,000.  The  motion  which  is 
now  before  us,  as  to  amendment  57. 
would  provide  termination  costs  in  the 
sum  of  $97.3  million,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  agree  on  this  amount 
without  difficulty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  in- 
trigues me  is  that  the  original  House 
bill  provided,  a  week  or  so  ago,  for  $85 
million,  and  then  there  wa.s  reported 
back  here  this  evening  the  amount  of 
$155,800,000.  I  do  not  know  the  basis  for 
the  $97  million,  but  I  will  say  to  the 
gaitleman  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
an  automatic  transmission  being  de- 
vised that  would  shift  gears  faster  than 
this.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  other  body  put  in  $155,800,000  for 
termination  costs.  There  were  84  differ- 
ent amendments  made  to  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  certain  people  in 
the  Senate  to  kill  the  SST,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  certain  people  to  keep  it  alive. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  MAHON.  In  the  conference  settle- 
ment with  the  Senate  it  was  agreed  to  go 
along  with  the  figure  of  $155,800,000.  In 
the  original  committee  bill,  in  the 
House,  which  was  later  overturned  in 
the  House,  the  sum  of  $85,330,000  was 
provided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAHON.  But  at  that  time  there 
was  pending  before  us  a  request  for  $12 
million  for  various  related  expenses,  and 
on  that  we  said  in  effect,  "Let's  wait  un- 
til we  can  explore  the  matter  further." 
We  put  in  the  $85.3  million  and  rejected 
$12  million  of  the  budget  estimate.  But 
now  in  order  to  try  to  come  to  some 
agreement  which  may  be  reasonably 
satisfactory,  we  propose  the  $85  million 
plus  the  $12  million  in  the  budget,  hop- 
ing this  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
and  that  we  can  agree  to  this  and  con- 
clude the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  this  fast  revision  in 

figures,  apparently  $12  million  is  not  now 

needed  to  establish  who  gets  the  money. 

Mr.    MAHON.    That    is    part    of    the 


purpose  of  the  $12  million,  to  establish 
the  costs.  There  are  many  other  factors, 
but  it  is  true  that  these  costs  have  to  be 
negotiated.  We  cannot  negotiate  the 
costs. 

These  are  the  termination  costs  that 
have  been  estimated  to  us — $85  million, 
plus  the  $12  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Etepartment 
of  Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall),  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  $12  million  is  the 
cost  to  the  Government  to  close  out  the 
program.  There  are  subcontractors  all 
over  the  country  who  have  their  part  of 
the  program  in  the  various  stages  of 
development.  They  aU  have  to  be  inven- 
toried. They  all  have  to  be  assessed. 
They  all  have  to  be  counted.  The  fimds 
will  also  be  available  to  reimburse  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  is,  how  much 
of  the  auditing  money  is  necessary  to  get 
back  to  the  taxpayers  their  money? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  did  not  want  to  kill  the 
SST  in  the  first  place,  but  since  Congress 
has  canceled  the  program,  I  feel  we 
should  pay  the  termination  costs. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  say  to  the  chair- 
man, I  support  the  chairman's  proposal. 
The  $85  million  which  is  made  available 
for  the  primary  contractors  will  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  $12  miUion  which  is  being  made 
available  also  is  for  the  purposes  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
McFald  and  that  will  be  supervised  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 
So  I  believe  this  is  a  proper  proposal. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  those  of 
us  who  were  opposed  to  the  SST  are  will- 
ing to  pay  proper  termination  coets. 
There  was  no  showing  made  by  the  air- 
lines before  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
a  Member.  There  was  no  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  executive  branch.  It  is 
for  the  reason  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
showing  made  by  the  airlines  the  House 
voted  as  it  did. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  subcommittee  did  have 
hearings  on  the  question  of  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  airlines— the  $58i 
million— but  the  House  did  not  add  this 
monev.  It  was  added  in  the  other  body, 
and  it  was  a  part  of  the  conference 
agreement  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  was  no  recommen- 
dation by  the  executive  branch  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  cost  figures,  and  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  this  should  be 
done  before  it  is  voted  on. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  very  difficult,  at  a 
time  like  this,  not  to  feel  quite  bitter 
toward  those  who  have  canceled  this 
program  and  who  then  refuse  to  pay  the 
termination  costs. 

I  want  to  state  that  the  situation  the 
House   faced   earlier   tonight   was  that 
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there  had  been— and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it — a  situation  where  the  air- 
lines put  in  the  amount  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  reported.  This  was  not 
taxpayer  money.  This  was  contributed 
to  the  U.S.  Government  and  resided  in 
the  Treasury.  That  figure  was  justified 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

What  the  House  passed  was  to  con- 
tinue this  program.  Therefore,  that  sum 
was  not  a  sum  that  was  involved  at  all 
in  the  $85  million. 

All  that  was  asked  by  the  conferees 
out  of  the  Senate  and  out  of  the  House 
was  that  we  pay  the  fair  termination 
costs,  which  was  to  return  the  airhnes 
their  money,  and  to  pay  the  $85  million 
and  the  $12  million,  which  had  been  jus- 
tified. 

The  other  body  came  in  92  to  3  in  favor 
of  this. 

Many  of  us  who  have  supported  this 
program  said,  "With  the  Senate  vote 
indicating  they  want  to  terminate  it,  as 
long  as  the  fair  termination  costs  are 
paid  to  everyone  we  will  not  oppose  this." 
And  we  did  not. 

We  thought  this  program  should  go 
forward.  Instead,  what  has  happened 
now  is  that  the  House  has  stated : 

We  will  terminate  the  program;  we  will  not 
pay  back  the  money  to  the  airlines. 

Certain  Members  are  now  opposing  the 
chairman,  who  tries  to  bring  out  the 
figure  that  was  the  termination  figure. 

I  think  that  the  House,  which  voted  be- 
fore to  continue  this  program,  has  done  a 
shameful  thing  to  the  airlines.  I  shall 
vote  no  on  this  proposal,  because  I  think 
if  you  are  going  to  be  direct  and  fair  in 
this  matter,  and  then  you  terminate  it, 
which  it  has  been  stated  we  will  do,  that 
the  parties  there  should  be  paid.  So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  vote  no  on  this  proposal, 
and  I  will  vote  that  way  for  this  reason. 
I  tliink  it  is  a  tragic  day  for  us  all. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  tome? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  Just  said.  In  discussions  here 
on  the  floor  during  the  vote,  I  think  I 
found  a  number  of  people  who  are  not 
familiar  with  exactly  what  happened  to 
the  airlines. 

The  airlines  were  brought  into  this  by 
the  Government  and  by  people  urging 
them  to  come  in  to  help  finance  the 
building  of  an  SST.  This  money  they 
have  paid  in  was  a  down  payment  on 
aircraft. 

They  gave  this  money  with  the  idea 
that  they  would  be  buying  an  aircraft 
that  would  eventually  be  put  into  service. 
This  House  voted  to  terminate  the  SST, 
which  is  the  aircraft  they  were  going  to 
furnish.  There  is  no  aircraft  for  them 
to  fly,  but  still  their  money  is  down  the 
drain.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  fur- 
ther thing.  When  they  receive  this  $58 
million,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  back,  they 
will  pay  Income  tax  on  the  money  they 
receive  back,  so  it  Is  not  a  full  $58  mil- 
Uon. Taxes  will  be  paid  on  the  Income 
out  of  the  Treasury.  While  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  about  what  has  happened 
here  today,  I  say  those  who  would  vote 


to  kill  the  SST  are  not  now  willing  to 
pay  the  obligation  under  a  contract  in 
two  instances,  and  to  pay  back  the  down 
payment  on  the  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
thing  further.  Along  with  the  bitterness 
that  I  feel  at  what  has  happened  here, 
I  am  a  little  bitter  about  those  who  shot 
down  the  SST  who  are  not  Members  of 
this  Congress  or  on  this  floor,  but  rather 
the  corporate  management  who,  after  we 
passed  the  SST  and  had  it  well  on  its 
way,  then  made  wild  statements,  in  my 
opinion,  which  had  something  to  do  with 
the  defeat  of  the  SST.  So,  I  am  not  weep- 
ing any  crocodile  tears  here  today  for 
the  contractors,  Boeing  or  GE,  but  I  do 
feel  very  badly  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  we  will  not  return  the 
funds  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  air- 
craft now  that  we  have  shot  it  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  under  the  circumstances,  since  the 
House  is  unwilling  to  provide  the  $155 
million,  which  included  a  return  of  the 
$58.5  million  to  the  airlines,  that  the 
lower  figure  of  $97.3  million  is  certainly 
justified  and  that  there  should  be  no  rea- 
sonable question  as  to  the  approval  of 
that  sum  for  the  liquidation  costs? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  I  am  not  as  enthusi- 
astic about  paying  this  back  as  I  was 
about  paying  back  that  which  we  took 
under  false  pretenses. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  that  comes  up  is,  is  this  the 
only  remedy  for  these  the  companies' 
people  who  might  be  hurt  and  damaged 
through  the  cancellation  of  these  con- 
tracts? Under  our  U.S.  court  sys- 
tem and  under  our  Constitution,  con- 
tracts are  inviolate.  These  people  have 
remedies  in  the  courts,  and  also  through 
Renegotiation  Board  regular  proce- 
dure. They  can  enforce  their  contract 
in  the  courts  and  these  procedures 
through  proper  procedures  and  proof. 
Why  should  this  Congress  at  this  time  of 
the  night  suddenly  try  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  loss  when  they  can  go  right 
Into  a  court  and  find  out,  and  prove  Item 
by  item.  This  is  a  rough  foreclosing  of 
regular  procedures. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  talking 
about,  but  I  would  like  to  have  him  go 
back  to  the  microphone,  because  if  what 
he  is  saying  is  what  I  think  he  has  said, 
then  he  is  saying  the  wrong  thing. 

What  this  Government  did  was  to  make 
a  contract  with  Boeing  and  GE  that  if 
the  Government  canceled  this  contract, 
they  would  give  them  back  $85  million. 
You  say  they  ought  to  go  to  court  in 
order  to  get  their  money  back.  What  kind 
of  equity  Is  that? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes,  and  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  hear  the  answer. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
there  is  a  valid  contract,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  damages  and  the  loss  under 
that  contract  through  its  cancellation  is 
for  the  courts  to  determine  after  hear- 
ings, and  after  a  determination  has  been 
made  as  to  damages. 

Therefore,  why  should  we  ahead  of 
time  try  to  come  up  with  some  sort  of 
inexact  estimate  that  at  this  point  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  flt  the  situation. 

I  have  heard  what  the  distingtushed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations says,  and  whom  I  respect  very 
highly  and  likewise  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  says  and  whom  I  respect  very 
highly.  Why  does  Congress  not  let  this 
amendment  go  out  at  this  time  because 
this  does  not  foreclose  them  from  going 
into  the  U.S.  courts  and  enforcing  that 
contract,  nor  renegotiation  procedures 
for  better  decisions. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Normally,  when  the  U.S. 
Government  makes  a  contract  with  one 
of  its  citizens  and  subsequently  decides 
to  cancel  that  contract,  it  does  not  force 
that  citizen  to  go  into  court  to  get  his 
money  when  the  contract  is  very  clear 
that  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  money 
back. 

Now,  the  $12  million  is  the  amount 
necessary  for  inventory,  auditing,  and 
other  expenses  which  the  Government 
will  have  in  respect  to  this  termination. 
But  the  $85  million  is  due  back  to  GE  and 
Boeing,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  that  these  peo- 
ple would  have  to  go  into  court  and  sue 
their  Groverrmient  in  order  to  get  back 
the  money  they  are  entitled  to  under 
contract. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Peimsylvania.  The 
gentleman  does  not  mean  to  say  that  if 
we  turn  this  amendment  dowTi  it  shuts 
off  these  companies  so  that  they  cannot 
go  into  court  and  ask  for  this  question  to 
be  determined? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Why,  of  course,  they  can 
go  into  court  and  sue  the  Government. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
courts  and  renegotiation  boards  are  the 
ones  who  should  be  determining  the 
amount  involved,  not  this  rushed  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Why  anyone  would  want 
to  further  welsh  on  their  contract  with  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  certainly 
beyond  me. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  welsh  on  it  at 
all.  I  want  these  contratcors  and  sub- 
contractors to  get  their  full  rights.  I 
voted  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  he  is  suggesting  that 
we  welsh  on  our  contract. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  formerly  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation, currently  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
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McFall)  as  to  what  our  obligation  Is 
in  paying  Boeing  and  GE.  There  is  no 
question  about  owe  legal  obUgation.  It 
Is  a  legally  binding  contract.  We  ewe 
Boeing  and  we  owe  GE  for  their  pai-ti  ci- 
patlon  in  the  program.  There  is  no  qu  is- 
tion  about  that.  With  reference  to  he 
$83  million,  we  requested  a  ruling  frsm 
the  Comptroller  Generals  Office  on  .he 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were 
legally  bound  to  pay  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  Office  indicated  that  we  ire 
hable  for  it. 

So  I  think  it  is  totally  wrong  for  he 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  sug- 
gest that  GE  and  Boeing  ought  to  go  in- 
to the  courts  to  prove  their  case.  Tha ;  is 

wrong.  ,  ^ 

I  do  have  some  question — and  I  >ay 
this  with  all  due  respect  to  my  chiir- 
man— about  the  $12  million.  I  do  aot 
know  whether  or  not  the  material  i  re- 
sented to  the  committee  adequately  s  ip- 
ports  that,  but  I  certainly  support  Lhe 
$85  milUon  that  we  legally  owe  to  GE 
and  Boeing. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentlen  lan 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  If  the  liquidated 
amount  is  $85  million.  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  an  addiUonal  $12  million  to  lind 
out  what  the  amount  is.  We  have  agi  eed 
upon  the  amount.  It  is  $85  mill  on. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  necessity  for  ;his 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  administration  has 
asked  the  Congress  for  $85  million,  ])lus 
the  $12  million  for  the  purpose  of  terimi- 
nating  this  project.  This  is  the  request 
that  has  come  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  through  the  O^cd  of 
Management  and  Budget  from  the  Waite 
House. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  We  have  already 
agreed  on  the  amount.  It  is  $85  million. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  additional  expense 
for  which  we  are  liable. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  this  is  all  Sub- 
ject to  negotiation  and  it  has  to  be 
audited. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  J^eld  further  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  .his, 
the  liquidated  damages  are  not  sutject 
to  negotiation.  You  agree  on  the  amownt. 
If  you  cancel  the  contract,  you  will, pay 
$85  million.  Therefore,  the  amount  ii^  my 
opinion  should  be  $85  million  and  I  not 
$97  million.  I 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  read.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  the  letter  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  which  was  quoted  in 
the  original  House  corrunittee  repout: 

The  •gT.a  million  requested  by  DOt  In- 
cludes the  Government's  com.blned  qiaxl- 
mum  cost  share  liability  to  the  contractors 
amounting  to  $85.33  million  and  approxi- 
mately $12.0  million  m  termlnailon  costs 
to  close-out  the  SST  program.  These  costs 
mclude  such  Items  as  Inventory  transp^orta- 
tlon.  storage  and  dl«posltlon  costs,  cjaims 
from  subcontractors,  reimbursement;  for 
audit  assistance  from  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Contract 
Administrative  Services  Region,  and  DOT's 
In-house  e.xpenses  associated  with  thd  ter- 
mination. 

So  these  matters,  while  they  are  'esti- 


mated costs,  these  matters  have  to  be 
negotiated  and  determined. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  an  inventory  because  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  they  agreed  upon  liqui- 
dated damages  and  that  is  the  $85  mil- 
lion, therefore  you  cannot  increase  that 
amoimt.  And  it  is  up  to  that  corpora- 
tion to  take  care  of  it,  no  matter  what 
their  inventory  is  or  is  not,  and  all  their 
subcontractors,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
$85  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  some  $864  million 
in  this  program  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor, and  innumerable  subcontractors, 
and  the  Government  owns  much  of  this 
property.  There  has  to  be  an  audit,  and 
there  have  to  be  surveys  made  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  avoid  a  catastrophic  fur- 
ther loss  as  a  result  of  the  canceling  of 
the  contract. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  we  are  trying  to  resolve  this 
problem  here  this  evening  in  order  to 
avoid  a  payless  payday  for  the  postal 
workers,  because  the  Senate  failed  to  vote 
on  the  continuing  resolution.  It  is  quite 
obvious  from  the  debate  he.'-e  now  that 
there  is  considerable  confusion  about  this 
whole  can  of  worms  involving  the  SST. 
It  would  seem  to  me — and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas — if  it 
is  possible,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  is,  that  the  way  to  proceed  is  to  set 
this  matter  aside,  proce«d  with  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  and  then 
at  some  subsequent  date  let  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  come  in  with 
a  measure  to  take  care  of  these  closing 
and  phasing  out  costs?  Otherwise,  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do  here,  if  v.e  ap- 
prove the  amendment  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  the  conferees  will  have 
to  go  to  the  Senate,  and  if  they  do  not 
agree  we  will  be  here  perhaps  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  because  we  are  faced 
with  this  prospect  of  payless  paydays, 
and  I  hate  to  think  that  the  postal  work- 
ers are  going  to  not  be  paid  simply  be- 
cause we  are  hung  up  on  the  SST  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
the  matter  has  already  been  considered 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  House,  and 
it  has  been  considered  in  the  Senate.  The 
$155  million  figure  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  about  92  to  3.  The 
House  has  just  rejected  the  $155  million 
figure.  I  would  hope  we  can  resolve  the 
matter  at  the  level  of  $97.3  miUion,  which 
is,  as  I  said,  the  original  budget  request 
of  the  President  for  termination  costs, 
which  I  explained  a  few  moments  ago. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  are  all  in  agreement  on  the  $85  mil- 
lion. What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  we 


have  spent  $800  million  or  more  in  this 
program,  so  does  not  the  $800  million 
that  we  have  invested  in  this  program, 
that  has  been  invested  in  equipment, 
and  so  forth,  does  not  the  equipment 
that  we  have  invested  more  than  $800 
million  in  belong  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  that  yes, 
most  of  it  does,  and  it  will  all  belong  to 
the  Government  after  we  repay  the  con- 
tractors' cost  shares. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  So  it  belongs  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Now,  we  had  a  situation  somewhat 
similar  to  this  in  our  area  where  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  was  closed,  and  it 
cost,  when  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
closed,  some  $350,000  or  $400,000  to  pack- 
age the  equipment  that  was  there,  the 
lathes  that  belonged  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  package  the  missiles  that  had 
not  been  completed,  and  to  put  them 
in  a  warehouse  and  store  them. 

So  I  would  say  that  since  that  $800 
million  worth  of  property  belongs  to 
the  U.S.  Government  and  not  to  Boeing 
or  General  Electric,  is  it  not  true 
that  this  $12  million  is  going  to  be  used 
to  see  what  the  U.S.  Government  owns, 
or  to  see  what  Boeing  owns,  or  to  see 
what  General  Electric  owtis?  And  when 
we  have  determined  what  we  own  we  will 
package  it  up,  it  belongs  to  us,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  it  out  of  the 
factories  and  put  it  in  warehouses.  Is 
not  that  what  the  $12  million  is  being 
used  for? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  part  of  the  cost 
that  is  involved  here.  This  property  is 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HANNA.  I  just  want  to  make  this 
point  and  I  just  want  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stand this.  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  said.  It  is 
very  clear  to  me  that  the  $12  million  Is 
not  for  Boeing.  This  is  for  the  United 
States  to  take  care  of  what  it  owes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $12  mUlion  is  not 
part  of  the  cost  share  refund  to  Boeing. 
It  is  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  is  the  strategy  of  the 
gentleman  to  suggest  that  if  we  put  this 
$12  million  in  with  the  $85  million  that 
everybody  here  seems  to  agree  on  what 
we  have  to  pay  Boeing  that  this  will  look 
enough  better  so  that  we  might  be  able 
to  get  the  Senate  to  go  along  and  get  the 
whole  thing  wiped  out  tonight. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  seeking  to  reach 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  pending 
amendment,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
$97.3  million  figure  may  be  acceptable. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  the  Members  are  confusing  two  dif- 
ferent things  here. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  Boeing  contract,  we 
are  talking  about  a  written  contract— 
and  that  is  where  the  $85  million  comes 
in. 
Then  the  second  thing  we  are  talking 
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about  is  the  $12  million  expense  item  to 
administer  the  $85  mUUon  item. 

There  is  a  third  item — and  that  is  the 
airline  money  of  $58.5  mlUion.  That  was 
in  the  original  motion,  which  has  been 
voted  down.  ^   .     ^-^ 

Now  if  I  should  vote  for  the  motion  now 
pending,  which  involves  $97.3  million;  by 
doing  that,  would  I  be  saying  that  we 
cannot  later  consider  the  claims  of  the 
airlines?  Will  that  vote  completely  wind 
tWs  matter  up,  or  will  there  be  an  op- 
portunity later  on  for  the  airlines  to 
make  their  case? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Without  a  doubt,  in  my 
judgment  the  matter  of  the  $58.5  mil- 
Uon for  the  airlines  will  be  before  the 
Congress  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  there  have  to  be  an 
authorization  submitted? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know,  but 
whether  there  is  or  not,  this  matter  will 
be  before  the  Congress,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr  JONAS.  The  reason  I  ask  this 
question  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  surprised  me  by  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure and  that  he  was  doing— at  least 
that  was  what  I  understand  him  to  say— 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  a  final 
determination  and  eliminate  any  pos- 
sibility of  later  considering  the  claims 
of  the  airlines.  I  would  have  thought  he 
was  very  much  in  error. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  vote  for  the  pend- 
ing motion  for  $97.3  million.  As  I  say, 
in  my  judgment  the  matter  of  the  $58.5 
milUon  will  be  the  subject  of  later  con- 
sideration. .„    .. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  maybe  sometime  in  the  future,  this 
may  be  brought  up.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  is  an  obligation  to  the  air- 
lines, that  this  is  the  only  time  we  will 
have  it  before  us  unless  the  Comittee  on 
Appropriations  through  some  authoriza- 
tion committee  brings  it  up  in  some  way. 
What  has  happened  tonight,  having 
killed  the  SST,  and  then  having  voted 
down  the  $155.8  million  to  terminate  it 
which  included  the  $55.8  milUon.  we 
could,  therefore,  say  that  we  accept  the 
termination.  Now  with  these  things 
hanging,  the  airlines  are  way  out  on  a 
limb.  You  have  foreign  airlines  and  local 
airlines.  If  they  are  not  going  to  be  paid 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) 
said— of  all  the  people  who  should  get 
their  money  back  out  of  this,  it  is  the 
ones  who  paid  their  money  in  in  good 
faith.  They  are  left — that  is  why  this 
gentleman  will  vote,  no. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  the 
legislative  committees  and  the  appropri- 
ation committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate will,  of  course,  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  these  matters  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
very  clear  that  a  vote  for  the  $97.3  mU- 
lion figure  does  not  mean  and  it  should 


not  be  considered  as  a  vote  that  ends 
this  entire  matter. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  my  opinion,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  before  us  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  69,  page  26,  line  8, 
insert : 

United  States  Internationai,  Aebonauticai. 
Exposition 

For  necessary  expenses  to  establish,  con- 
duct, and  carry  out  an  International  Aero- 
nautical Exposition  as  authorized  by  section 
709  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  PubUc  Law  91-142,  aa 
amended,  $2,600,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Provided,  That  there  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  exposition. 

MOTION  orFXKEO  BT   MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  59  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  "In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert 
•$2,800,000.'  ". 

The  motion  w£is  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  62,  page  27.  line 
13,  Insert : 

DARIEN  GAP   HIGHWAT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  of 
the  Darlec  Gap  Highway  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  216  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  $6,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

MOTION   OFFERED  BT   MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64,  page  27,  line 
21,  Insert:  "to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69,  page  30,  line 
18, Insert: 
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COMMISSION  ON  Government 

SALARIES  and  EXFSNSBS 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $600,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  June  30, 1972. 

motion   offered  BT   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disEigreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84,  page  65,  Une  19, 
Insert: 

Sec.  305.  For  the  Poet  Office  Department, 
any  officer  having  administrative  control  of 
an  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or  au- 
thorization properly  chargeable  with  the 
costs  In  fiscal  year  1971  of  pay  increases 
granted  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1970  and  the  Poetal 
Reorganization  Act,  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
thereto,  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  any 
other  appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
under  his  administrative  control  and  expiring 
for  obligation  on  June  30, 1971,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  meeting  such  costs. 

MOTION    OrFERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  votes  by  which 
action  was  taken  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
business  on  this  conference  report. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  and  on  the  amend- 
ments in  technical  disagreement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE— PINAL  JUDG- 
MENT IN  THE  CASE  OF  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL,  JR.,  ET  AL.  v. 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK,  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Washington,   D.C, 

May  19,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  Mr.  Speaker:  On  this  date.  I  received 
by  hand  deUvery  from  Mr.  Irwin  Goldbloom, 
Attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice  a 
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carbon  copy  of  tbe  Final  Judgment  Is  the 
case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  1 1.  v. 
John  W.  McCormack.  et  al..  Civil  Actloq  No. 
669-«7. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  Hou^  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  no  c^cli  1  oi 
the  House  may  respond,  either  voluntari  y  or 
In  obedience  to  such  Final  Judgment,  vlth 
out  the  consent  of  the  House  being  first 
obtained. 

The  Pinal  Judgment  In  question  Is  liere 
with  attached,  and  the  matter  is  prese  ited 
for  such  action  as  the  House  In  ita  wispom 
may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk, 
t/.S.  House  of  Representatii^a, 

[VS.  District  Coiirt  for  the  District  i  if 
Columbia,  May  14,  1071] 

Adam   Clayton   Poweli.,   et  ai,.,   PLAiN-iiFrs 
V.    John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.,  Dej^nd- 

ANTS 

(Civil  Action  No.  559-67) 

FINAL      JtTDCMENT 

This  matter  having  come  before  the  C  ourt 
on  remand  from  the  Supreme  CoiuT;  v«|hlch 
Issued  Its  Opinion  and  Judgment  and 
Court  having  Issued  an  Order  on  Augu^ 
1969,  which  In  part  gave  effect  to  the 
Ion  and  JudgmeiU  of  the  Supreme  Cou^t, 
Is  by  the  Court  tnls  14th  day  of  May, 
as  Its  final  Judgment  in  this  cause. 

Ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed: 

1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  and  adjudged 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  met  the  qualifications 
provided  by  Article  I,  section  2,  clause 
the   Constitution   of  the   United   Statei 
membership  In  the  House  of  Repr 
In  the  90th  Congress  and  was  entitled  ^o  be 
seated. 

2.  Costs  In  the  sum  of  $1,363.42,  recovery 
of  which  has  been  ordered  from  the  renlain- 
Ing    defendants,     Jennings,     Johnson 
I^ller,  shall  be  recoverable  from  them 
In    their     respective     capacities     as 
agents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  90th  Congress  and  not  against  sale 
fendants  Jennings,    Johnson  and   Millar 
their  Individual  capacities. 

3.  Any  other  claims  contained  in 
cause  against  the  remaining  defendants 
nlngs.  Johnson  and  MlUer,  Jointly  or  sever- 
ally, either  in  their  official  capacities  a^  of- 
flcer-agents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  In  their  individual  capacities  be 
they  hereby  are,  denied,  for  want  of  p 
cutlon. 

(S)   Hart. 
17 JS.  DlstTict  Judhe 
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I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  served 
foregoing  proposed  Final  Judgment  by  r  lall- 
Ing  a  copy  thereof  to  plaintiffs'  attoi  ney, 
Herbert  O.  Reid,  Esq.,  51  Clifton  Avenue, 
Apartment  C-127.  Newark,  New  Jersey,! 

day  of  May,  1971. 

Irwin   Goldbloom, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 


this 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
parlxamentart   inquiries 

Mr.  BCYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  pallia 
mentary  inquiry,  for  clarification. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  House  did  agree  lear- 
lier  today,  did  it  not,  that  when  it  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Iifon- 
day  next? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlema^  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  in- 


quiry for  clarification:  We  will  not  have 
any  further  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port until  Monday,  is  that  correct? 

The   SPEAKER.   That  is   correct;    if 
action  is  required  by  the  House. 


DOES  THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
FOLLOW  THE  LAW? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969— Public  Law  91-190— 
requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  file  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  before 
taking  "major  Federal  actions  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment." 

The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center — 
DFSC — an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  purchases  coal  for  all  military 
and  Federal  civilian  installations,  other 
than  TVA,  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  installations  is  the  Capitol  Power- 
plant  here  in  Washington,  D.C,  which 
supplies  power  for  this  Capitol  and  con- 
gressional offices.  The  DFSC  also  supplies 
coal  for  the  Pentagon  powerplant. 

On  March  16.  1971,  I  asked  the  DFSC 
for  a  report  on  coal  purchases  and 
whether  or  not  that  agency  is  complying 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  31,  1971,  the 
DFSC  furnished  a  complete  report  of  its 
coal  purchase  contracts  for  1970.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

Total    number    of    DFSC    con- 
tracts -- 129 

Total   number   of   military   and 

Federal  installations 159 

Total  dollar  value  of  coal $32,085,472 

Total  quantity   (net  tons) 3,439,166 

Total  surface  mined  coal    (net 

tons)     (33.9'/r) 1.165,605 

Total    underground    coal     (net 

tons)     (66.1-^0) 2.273,561 

In  addition,  the  DFSC  told  me  that, 
in   1970,   it — 

Has  not  prepared  any  environmental  state- 
ments as  envisioned  by  section  102  (2)(C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  In 
connection  with  our  coal  procurements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  clear  violation 
by  the  Defense  Department  of  the  1969 
law.  President  Nixon's  1970  Executive 
Order  11514,  and  the  1970  and  1971 
Guidelines  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental  Quality. 

Section  102(2X0  of  the  1969  law  re- 
quires all  Federal  agencies  to  prepare 
environmental  impact  statements  before 
taking  "major  Federal  actions  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment."  Certainly,  contracts 
calling  for  the  purchase  of  over  3.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  are  "major  Federal  ac- 
tions." particularly  when  we  realize  that 
more  than  one-third  of  that  total  is 
strip  mined  coal. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  The  1969  law  was  en- 
acted almost  18  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  himself  issued  Executive  Order 
11514  in  May  1970  calling  on  all  agen- 
cies to  establish  "policies  and  proce- 
dures" for  compliance  with  it.  The  CEQ 


guidelines  of  last  year  and,  more  recent- 
ly, of  last  April  make  it  clear  that  each 
agency  has  an  obUgation  to  abide  by  it. 
Yet,  the  Defense  Department  now  vio- 
lates the  law  and  directives. 

On  May  12.  1971,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Laird  about  this  violation.  I  observed 
that  several  of  the  129  contracts  will  ex- 
pire in  June.  July,  and  August  of  this 
year  and  in  the  following  months.  Be- 
fore new  contracts  are  executed,  I  urged 
that  the  Defense  Department,  in  com- 
pUance  with  the  law,  prepare  effective 
environmental  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DFSC  report  shows 
that  many  Installations  are  purchasing 
strip-mined  coal  to  meet  their  needs. 
Even  an  installation  of  one  of  the  Grov- 
ernment's  principal  environmental  agen- 
cy— the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Interior  Department- 
purchased  in  1970,  450  net  tons  of  strip- 
minded  coal  for  its  national  fish  hatch- 
ery  in  Colorado. 

It  Is  interesting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
spend  Federal  funds  for  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  fish  and  at  the  same 
time  spend  additional  Federal  funds  to 
buy  coal  that  is  mined  by  methods  that 
result  in  total  destruction  of  aquatic  life 
and  fish  in  streams  filled  with  sulfuric 
acid  which  results  from  strip  mining. 

The  DFSC  told  me  that  it  lets  the  coal 
operators  "ship  coal  from  either  a  sur- 
face or  underground  mine  at  their  op- 
tion- 
Since  it  apparently  would  not  create 
any  hardship  to  the  Government,  if  only 
underground  coal  was  delivered,  I  urged 
Secretary  Laird  in  my  letter  to  abandon 
this  option  provision  and  insist  that  all 
coal  come  from  underground  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  procurement 
activities  for  goods  and  services  by  the 
Federal  Government,  we  can  achieve 
significant  environmental  controls.  Con- 
gress recognized  this  last  year  when,  in 
the  1970  clean  air  amendments — Public 
Law  91-604,  December  31.  1970— it  di- 
rected the  President  to  issue  by  July  1, 
1971,  an  "order"  requiring  Federal  agen- 
cies "to  effectuate  the  purpose  and 
policy"  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  its  grant, 
loan,  and  contract  programs.  A  similar 
provision  is  included  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
4556 — the  Environmental  Protection  and 
Enhancement  Act  of  1971 — and  in  the 
water  pollution  legislation  introduced  by 
Congressman  Dingell  (H.R.  6722)  which 
I  have  cosponsored. 

These  provisions  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Speaker,  if  President  Nixon,  in 
issuing  his  Executive  Order  11507—35 
Federal  Register  2573 — of  February  4, 
1970,  had  not  repealed  that  portion  of 
former  President  Johnson's  Executive 
Orders  11288  and  11282  of  1966  which 
directed  agencies  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  from  activities  financed  under 
Federal  loans,  grants,  and  contracts. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
filled  this  void  for  air  pollution,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  done  for  water. 

The  administrative  action  taken  by 
President  Johnson  does  indicate  that 
such  action  could  also  be  taken  by  an 
agency  head  in  consonance  with  various 
congressional  policies.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  when  we  consider  the  man- 
dates of  the  National  Environmental  Po\- 
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icy  Act  of  1969  and  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

In  this  coimection,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Laird: 

Even  in  the  case  of  underground  coal  pur- 
chases, the  Defense  Department's  contracts 
should  specify  that  the  coal  operator  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
applicable  State  and  local  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  laws.  Failure  to  comply  would 
result  In  the  suspension  or  termination  of 
the  contract.  Such  a  provision  is.  of  course, 
required  under  the  1970  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  believe  that  It  should  be 
expanded  to  cover  these  other  areas  as  well, 
and  that  it  should  be  Included  In  all  future 
coal  purchase  contracts. 

My  letter  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
DFSC  report  follow: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laikd, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Laird:  On  March  31,  1971, 
the  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  (DFSC) 
transmitted  to  me  a  report  which  I  request- 
ed concerning  that  agency's  purchase  of  coal 
during  calendar  year  1970  "for  military  and 


Federal  civil  agencies"  other  than  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

The  data  indicates  that  the  DFSC  entered 
Into  129  contracts  to  purchase  over  3.4  mil- 
lion net  tons  of  coal  for  159  Government  In- 
stallations. This  coal  is  valued  at  more  than 
$32  million.  More  than  one-third  of  the  coal 
Is  surfaced  mined. 

The  data  also  Indicates  that  more  than  3.3 
million  net  tons  will  probably  be  purchased 
In  1972. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal,  the  Acting 
Commander  of  the  Center  said: 

"The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  has  not 
prepared  any  environmental  statements  as 
envisoned  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  in 
connection  with  our  coal  procurements." 

This  la  a  clear  violation  by  the  Defense 
Department  of  the  1969  law.  Executive  Order 
11514,  and  the  Guidelines  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

Several  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  coal 
will  expire  In  June,  July,  and  August  of  this 
year.  Before  these  new  contracts  are  executed, 
i  belieVe  that  your  Department,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  should  prepare  effective 
environmental  statements  In  accordance  with 
the  Executive  Order  and  the  C.E.Q.'s  Guide- 
lines. 

The  letter  also  indicates  that  the  contract 
permits  the  suppliers  to  "ship  product  [coal] 
from  either  a  surface  or  underground  mine 
at  its  option."  Since  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  specify  that  some  surface  mine  coal 


must  be  delivered,  It  appairently  would  not 
create  any  hardship  to  the  Government  to 
specify  that  all  coal  delivered  under  its  con- 
tracts come  from  underground  coal  mines. 
I  urge  that  your  Department  take  this  action 
now. 

Surface  mining  of  coal  has  vast  detrimen- 
tal effects  to  our  environment  that  cannot 
be  overcome.  In  many  cases,  surface  coal 
operators  mine  coal  In  a  manner  that  is 
totally  Inconsistent  with  even  the  minimum 
regulatory  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  Admin- 
istration's surface  mine  legislation  proposed 
by  Secretary  Morton  last  February.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  lead  In  its  own 
purchases  of  coal  to  insist  that  the  environ- 
ment Is  not  degraded. 

Even  in  the  case  of  underground  coal  pur- 
chases, the  Defense  Department's  contracts 
should  specify  that  the  coal  operator  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
applicable  State  and  local  air  and  water 
pollution  control  laws.  Failure  to  comply 
would  result  in  the  suspension  or  termina- 
tion of  the  contract.  Such  a  provision  Is,  of 
course,  required  under  the  1970  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  believe  that  It  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  these  other  areas  as 
well,  and  that  it  should  be  included  in  all 
future  coal  purchase  contracts. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechler. 


DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPLY  CENTER  COAL  PURCHASES,  JAN.  1,  1970  TO  DEC  31,  1970 
PROGRAM/REGION  1  (MAINE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW  YORK,  VERMONT) 


Contract  number  and 
date.  DSA600- 

(1) 


Installation 
(2) 


Contractor 
(3) 


Contract  term 
(4) 


Quantity 
(net  tons) 

(5) 


Total  cost    Type 
for  coal    of  mine  Location  of  mine 


Esti- 
mated     Require- 
(net  tons)  ment 


(6)    (7) 


(8) 


1972 
(») 


1973 
(I0> 


70-0-0191,14  May  1970...  VAC,  Bath,  N.Y Pittston July  197C- Septem- 
ber 1971. 

70-0-1516,26  June  1970 Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Mass do August-September 

1970. 

71-0-0191, 14  May  1970 Federal  Office  Building,  Buffalo do July  1970-Septem- 

N.Y.  ber  1971. 

71-D-0I91, 14  May  1970 VAH,  Castle  Point,  N.Y do do  .  .  . 

71-0-0180,  29  July  1970 Caswell  AFS,  Maine Foreston August  1970-Augusf 

1971. 

71-0-0168,  4  Aug.  1970 do Boone  County August-October 

197" 


1970. 


7,300 

2,600 

900 

1.800 
500 

500 


J71,175  U 

26,000  U 

8,775  U 

17.550  U 
5,250 

5,600  U 


Meriden,  WestVa. 
do 


.do. 


do 

North  Apollo,  Pa. 


0 

0 

0 

1,000 


Moncio,  WeslVa. 


Total  Caswell  Requirement, 
1,000  tons 


71-0-0168,  4  Aug.  1970 Charleston  AFS,  Maine BooneCounty August-October  2,700 

1970. 

71-0-0204, 15  Oct.  1970.... Fort Devens,  Mass Foreston October  197&-Sep-  6,000 

tember  1971. 
71-D-0204,  15  Oct  1970 Grifliss  AFB,  N.Y do do 22,900 

70-0-0192, 6  May  1970 do Crown July  197&-September      25,500 

1971. 


19  . 
77-0-0177, 19  Aug.  1970 do Foreston August-September 

1970. 
71-D-0169,  16  July  1970 do Crown July  1970-Septem- 

ber  1971. 

Total  Griffiss  requirement,  -. 

51,500  tons. 
71-O-0169,  16  July  1970 Hancock  Field,  NY Crown. 


2,600 
500 


29,700  U 

66.000  U 

286,250  S 

255,000  U 

31,200  S 

8,500  U 


Moncio,  West  Va. 
North  Apollo,  Pa. 


2,700 
6,000 


2,700 
3,000 


Grampian  and  Patton, 

Pi. 
Avonmore,  Pa 


Grampian,  Pa. 
Maysville,  Pa. 


41, 000         41, 000 


4,500 


71-D-0168|  4  Aug.  1970.'.'.'.'."."."."."."  LoringAFB,  Maine".".V.".".".".''.'."."'Boo"ne  County." 
71-0-0171,  4  Aug.  1970 Montauk  AFS,  N.Y do. 


.  July  1970-Septem- 

ber  1971. 

71-0-0169,  16  July  1970 Lockport  AFS,  N.Y.. do do  2,400 

'  "" "  .  August-October  10,000 

1970. 
.  October  1970-Sep-  700 

tember  1971. 

71-0-0171,4  Aug.  1970 North  Truro  AFS,  Mass do. August  1970-Sep-  1,800 

„  „ tember  1971. 

7 -0-0209,  16  Nov.  1970 Otis  AFB,  Mass.. do March-April  1971...      12,000 

71-0-0171,  4  Aug.  1970 do do August  1970-Sep-  6,000 

tember  1971. 

Total     Otis     requirement 

18,000  tons.  

71-0-0169,  16  July  1970 SL  Albans  AFS,  Vt Crown 


76,500  U 

40,800  U 

110,000  U 

8,050  U 

20,700  U 

150,500  U 

69,000  U 


Maysville,  Pa. 


do      

Mondo,  West  Va. 


.do. 


.do. 


4,000 

0 
12,000 

0 

0 


4,000 

0 
12,000 

0 

0 


-do. 
.do. 


18,000         18,000 


2,400 


40,800    U 


7-0-0169,  16  July  1970 Saratoga  AFS,  N.Y 

/  -D-0169,  16  July  1970 Wateitown  AFS,  N.Y 

71-D-0192  6  May  1970 Westover  AFB-  Mass 


July  1970-Septem- 

ber  1971. 

do do 1,400  23,800    U 

do do 1,200  20,400    U 

do do 12,500         125,000    U 


Maysville,  Pa. 


do 

do 

Avonmore,  Pa.. 


1,100 
0 

0 


1,100 
0 
0 
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2  (MARYLAND.  NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA) 


Contract  number  and 
date,  DSA600- 

(1) 


Imtjilation 
(2) 


70-0-1509, 18  June  1970 VAH,  Altoona,  Pa. 

70-O-I510. 18  June  1970 do 

70-O-0193.22  Apr.  1970 do 


Total  VAH,  Altoona 
requirement,  2,720  tons. 


70-D-0195, 10  July  1970. 


do. 


Total  Capitol  Powerplant 
raquirenient.  35,500  tons. 


70-O-0199, 18  June  1970 CarliJle  Barracks,  Pa. 


May  20,  1971 


Contractor 
(3) 


Contract  term 
(4) 


Quantity 
(net  tons) 


Total  cost    Type 
for  coal    of  mine 

(6)   (7) 


Esti- 
mated      Require- 
(nettons)  ment 


Location  of  mine 
(«) 


1972 
(9) 


Bradford July  197a-July  1971 . 

Foreston do 

Bradford do 


455 
900 
455 


3,576    U.S.I 
8,640    U 
3,572    U.S.' 


Bigler,  Pa 

North  Apollo,  Pa. 
Bigler,  Pa 


3.100 


U.S.N.T.C.,  Bainbridge.  fid Hooversvllle August  1970-July 

Boone  County December  1970- 
July  1971. 


71-0-0196,17  June  1970 

71-0-0162.  4  Aut  1970 Cape  Charles  AFS,  Va 

July  I 
70-D-1511.  30  June  1970 Capitol  Powerplant.  Was  i..  D.C .  Island  Creek July  1970-July  1971 .      19. 500 


8.000 

800 


.do. 


do 16.000 


80,000  U 

92,000  U 

217,425  U 

160,000  U 


CoalMt.,  W.  Va 

Monclo.  W.  Va 

Stowe.W.Va 

CoalML.W.Va 


11.500 
870 


8,500 


..     Pittjton August  1970-July 

1971. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Clfeatham    (No  purchase  In         

Annex.  Williamsburg, Va 1970).  .„,         „„  ...      ,„«  no^ 

70-0-0195, 10  July  1970 Central  Heating  Plant,  Vlash-        Island  Creek July  1970-July  1971..     90.000     900.000 


83.375    U 


Merldan,  W.  Va. 


7.000 
280 


incton.  D.C. 
70-0-1511,  30  June  1970 do 


Total  central  heating  plant 
requirement.  120.0fiO 
tons). 


71-O-0175.  21  Aug.  1970 Ft  Oix.  N.J... 

71-0-0173.17  Aug.  1970 Ft  Eustls.Va. 

71-O-0205,  23  Oct  1970 do 

71-0-0175,21  Aug.  1970 do 


Total,  Fort  Eustis  require- 
ment, 22,000  tons. 


71-0-0211,27  Nov.  1970 GSA  FSS  Region  3,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
71-O-0212.3N0V.  1970 do 


GSA  Region  3.  1970  com- 
bined purchases, 
125  000  tons. 


7O-O-0195. 10  July  1970 GSA  Fuel  Yard  No.  1, 

ington,  D.C. 
70-0-1511,30  June  1970 do 


Wish- 


Total  GSA  Fuel  Yard  No.  1    . 
requirement.  71.000  tons. 


71-O-0164.  28  July  1970 VAC.  Hampton.  Va.... 

70-0-0184,  11  June  1970 VAH,  Ft  Howard.  Md. 

71-0-0181,7  Aug  1970 Fort  Lee.  V» 

71-O-0170.  28  July  1970 do 


Total  Fort  Lee  require- 
ment, 3.900  tons 


70-0-0199.  8  June  1970 Letterkenny  AO,  P». 

70-0-1512. 19  June  1970 do 


Total  Letterkenny  require- 
ment. 14.200  tons. 


70-0-0195.  10  July  1970 Department  of  CorrectifM, 

Lorton,  Va. 
70-0-1511. 30  June  1970 do 


Total  Lorton  requirement. 
16.000  tons. 


7)gp4V6.  4  Aug.  1970 McGuire  AFB.  N.J. 

71-O-0172.  20  Aug.  1970 do 


Total  McGuire  require- 
ment. 25.860  tons. 


70-0-1511.  30  June  1970 Pentagon  Heating  PlanI , 

Washington.  D.C. 
70-O-0195.  10  July  1970 do 


Total  Pentagon  

requirement.  59,000  tons. 

Footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


.do. 


.do 30,000 


334,500    U 


CoalMt,  West  Va. 
Stowe.WestVa... 


Boone  County October  1970- 
July  1971. 

.  General August  1970- 

June  1971. 

Pittston October  1970- 

December  1970. 

Boone  County December  1970- 
July  1971. 


6.300 
3.000 
5.000 
9,000 


72,450  U 

33.000  U 

70,000  U.S.> 

104,700  U 


Island  Creek November  1970- 

October  1971. 

Pittston  November  1970- 
July  1971. 


100.000      1,590,000    U 
25.000         362.500    U 


Allingdale,  Tioga.  Stowe. 

and  Coal  Mt..  West  Va. 
Ounlap.  Ky ,  Lorado. 

West  Va.,  Panther 

Gluch,  W.  Va. 


Island  Creek. 
do 


July  1970-July  1971..     62.000        629.075    U 
do 9.000         105.300    U 


Amherstdale.  WestVa. 
Stowe.WestVa 


Boone  County. 


Pittston 

Island  Creek. 


General  Coal. 


August  1970- 
July  1971. 
,  July  197C-July  1971.. 
August  1970- 
July  1971. 
July  1970-June  1971. 


9,000 

3,140 
2.40O 

1.500 


99,000  U 

39.825  U 

39,600  U 

16.500  U 


4.800 


Pittston.. 
Foreston. 


August  1970- 
May  1971. 

August  1970- 
July  1971. 


13.000 
1,200 


58.500    U 
11,700    U 


Meriden,  W.  Va. 
Johnstown,  Pa.. 


Island  Creek. 
Island  Creek. 


July  1970-July  1971. 
do 


7.000 
9.000 


73,850    U 
105.300    U 


Coal  MtW.  Va 

Stowe.  W.Vl 


Boone  County. 
General 


December  1970- 
July  1971. 

October  1970- 
June  1971. 


8.  360 

17,500 


91,960    U 
194,500    U 


Monclo,  W.Va 

Hampton  Mines.  W.  Vl.. 


Island  Creek. 
do 


July  1970-July  1971. 
do 


23.500 
35.500 


262.025    U 
355.000    U 


Stowe,  W.Va... 
CoalMt.  W.Va. 


1973 
(10) 


3.100 


11.500 
870 


35.000        35,000 


7,000 
280 


120, 000        120. 000 


Monck).  West  Va 12.500        10,000 

Hampton  Mines.  West  Va 

Lorado,  West  Va 

Monclo.  West  Va 


15,000        15,000 


100,000        50,000 


Monclo,  W.Va 8,600  0 

Marybill.W.  Va 3.000         3,000 

MaWey,  W.  Va 

Hampton  Mines,  W.  Va 


13. 500  9, 000 


20.800        20,(00 


57.000        57.000 
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Contract  number  and 
date.  OSA600- 

(1) 


Installation 
(2) 


Quantity      Total  cost    Tvpe 
Contractor  Contract  term  (net  tons)         for  coal    of  mine  Location  of  mine 

(3)  (4)  (5)  (6)   (7)         (8) 


Esti- 
mated 
(net  tons) 

1972 

(9) 


Require- 
ment 

1973 

(10) 


71-0-0208.23  Oct  1970 Picatinny  Arsenal.  NJ 

71-0-0181.  7  Aug.  1970 


Island  Creek October  1970-June  16.800 

1971. 

do       do August  1970-July  13.400 

1971. 


243.190    U 
221,100    U 


Allingdale.  Tioga,  W.  Va. 
Mabley,  W.  Va 


Total  Picatinny  

requirement,  30,000  tons. 

70-D-0194  21  Apr  1970 VAH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Crown July  1970-July  1971. 

70-00157!  21  Jan.  1970 Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico,    Logan  &  Kanawha...  August  1970-July 

71-0-0181,  7  Aug.  1970 Radford  AAP,  Cowan,  Va Island  Creek September  1970- 

71-0-0175.  21  Aug.  1970 do Boone  County do 


30. 000         30. 000 


10,550 
26.000 

14.200 

5.800 


110.775  U 

208.000  U 

241.400  U 

67.140  U 


Maysville.  Pa 

Tomlinson,  W.  Va 


0 
30.000 


Mabley.  W.Va. 
Monclo,  W.  Va. 


Home  Creek,  Va... 
Kopperston,  W.  Va. 
Home  Creek.  Va 


do 

Putt.  W.  Va. 


N.OS..  Indianhead.  Md (No  purchase  in 

1970). 
Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md do 


.ugust  1 
U71. 


2.000 
500 


71-0-0215.27  Nov.  1970. 
70-0-0153,7  Jan.  1970.. 
70-O-0179, 11  Mar,  1970. 


70-0-0187, 25  Mar.  1970. 
70-0-0166, 27  Feb.  1970. 
70  D-0177,18Mar.  1970. 


Anniston  AD,  Ala Franklin November  1970- 

January  1971. 

.  Arnold  AFS.  Tenn Dgin July  1976-March 

1971. 

Atlanta  AD.Ga Scotia April  1970-March 

1971. 

Fort  Benning.Ga do do 

.  Fort  Bragi  N  C Logan  k  Kanawha do 

do Island  Creek do 


2,800 

20,000 

2,800 

700 

6,300 

28,500 


37,100  S 

140,000  U 

25,200  U 

6,300  U 

59.850  U 

256,500  U 


Sunlight,  Crosston ,  Ala. 

Whitwell,Tenn 

Scot,Ky 


do 

Tomlinson,  W.  Va... 
Stowe.  Kelly.  W.Va. 


Total  Fort  Bragg 
requirement,  34,800  tons. 


71-D-0163. 23  July  1970. 
71-0-0162,4  Aug.  1970.. 
71-0-0168, 30  Jan. 1970. 


VAH. Chillicothe, Ohio Peabody Julv  1970-March 

1971. 

Charleston  AFB. S.C Boone  County November  1970- 
March  1971. 

do       Logan  4  Kanawha...  July  1970-March 

1971. 


5.400  27,000    U 

7,000  77,000    U 

7.000  55,300    U 


New  Lexington, Ohk). 

Monclo,  W.Va 

Earling.W.Va 


Total  Charleston 
requirement. 8,000  tons. 


70-0-0161.  4  Feb.  1970. 


Charleston  Naval  Shipyard         

(No  Annual  Purchase  in  1970) 
NASA,  Cleveland.  Ohio Midvale. 


70-0-0175, 13  Mar  1970. 
71-0-0224.14  Jan.  1970.. 


Clinton  County  AFB.  Ohio N&W  Sales. 

do do 


Total  C'inton  County 
Requirement,  12,9( 
70-0-0174,27  Mar.  1§70 


July  1970-March 
1971. 

do 

Apri:  1971-March 
1972. 


7,000 

5,500 
7.400 


49.700    U 

27.500    S 
55.500    S 


Midvale,  Ohio. 


Clay  Ohio. 
do.... 


00  tons. 


70-D-0146.  7Jan.l970... 

70-0-0178. 13  Mar.  1970. 

71-0-0183,  20  Feb.  1970., 

70-0-0172,  20  Feb.  1970. 

70-0-0179,11  Mar.  1970. 
70-0-0187,  25  Mar.  1970. 


Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Mercer.. 

Courthouse,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
DCSC,  Columbus,  Ohio Peabody. 


VAC,  Dayton,  Ohio Blue  Diamond. 

DESC,  Ohio U.S.  Fuel 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga Blue  Diamond. 


.do. 
.do. 


Scotia.. 
do. 


.  July  1970-March 
1971. 
April  1970-March 

1971. 
July  1970-March 

1971. 
August  1970-March 

1971. 
April  1970-March 
1971. 

do 

do 


1.200 
19,500 

8,500 
12,000 

4,200 

2,500 
300 


10,800  U 

99.450  U 

74.375  U 

62,400  U 

36.750  U 

21,250  U 

2,700  U 


Leatherwood,  Ky 

New  Lexington,  Ohio... 
Leatherwood  No  1,  Ky. 

Hiawatha.  UUh 

Leatherwood.  Ky 


Scot,  Ky. 
do.. 


Total  Fort  Gordon  require- 
ment, 7,000  tons. 


0 
30.000 


Total  Radtord  requirement,  20.000         20,000 

20,000  tons.  


70-D-0169  27  Jan  1970         ....  Radtord  AAP.  Pepper.  Va Ugan  *  Kanawha...  February-April  1970.  18,000  144.000  U 

71-O-0  74  4  Au(L  1970                   ....do Eastern  Associated..  August  1970-July  1971  60.000  750.000  U 

7lXoi95"  27  Oct  1970'  ' .' do Logan  «  Kanawha.  .  November  1970-  120.000  1.800.000  U 

July  1971. 

71-O-0187, 19  Aug.  1970 do do.... August  1970-Octo-  25,000  375,000  U 

71-0-0188,  18  Aug.  1970 do Eastern  Associated do 10.000  165.000  U 

Total  Radtord  requirement. 230,000       200.000 

71-0-016? 4  Aug.°1970                .  DGSC  Richmond,  Va Boone  County November  1970-  5,000  56,250    U            Monclo.  W.  Va 5.000          5.000 

July  1971. 

70-0-0184  11  Jan  1970           ..  VAH.  Salem.  Va Pittston July  1970-July  1971..  7,550  82,675    II            Clinchfield,  Va 5,000                 0 

70-O-0195' 10  July  1970'"" W.  Central  Heating  Plant             Island  Creek do 35.000  350,000    U            Coal  Mt.  W.  Va 

Washington.  D.C. 

70-0-1511.  30  June  1970 do do do 41.000  457,150    U           Stowe.W.Va 

Total  W.  Central  require- 100.000       100,000 

71-0-016M  Aug.  1970"*.".'! N.W.S..  Yorktown.  Va... Boone  County August  1970-July  1.940  22.310    U            Monck).  W.  Va 1,980                 0 


2.000 
0 


PROGRAM/REGION  3  (ALABAMA,  EAST  TENNESSEE,  GEORGIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  OHIO,  EAST  KENTUCKY  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA) 


14, 000  14,  000 

20.  000  20, 000 

2, 800  2.  500 

8,000  5.000 


39, 600    25.  000 


17. 600    17, 600 


41,000    41,000 
1,000    1.000 


7,400  7,400 

1,200  0 

25, 000  25, 000 

11,600  4.000 

12.801  12.800 


12.800    10,000 
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PROGRAM   REGION  3   (ALABAMA,   EAST  TENNEkSEE,   GEORGIA,   NORTH   CAROLINA,   SOUTH   CAROLINA.   OHIO,   EAST  KENTUCKY  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA)— Continued 


Contract  number  and 
date,  DSA600- 

(1) 


Installation 
(2) 


70-O  0186,27  Mar.  1970 Holston  AAP.Tenn. 


70-0-0187,25  Mar.  1970 Hunter  AFB.Ga.. 

70-0-0179.11  Mar.  1970 Fort  Jackson, S.C. 

70-0-0166, 27  Feb.  1970 do 

70-0-0172.20  Feb.  1970 do... 


Total  Fort  Jackson 
requirement,  11,650  tons. 


71-0-0162,  4  Aug.  1970 .  Seymour  Johnson  AFB, 

70-O-0158,3C  Jan.  1970 do 

70-0-0155.  12  Jan.  1970 do 


Total  Seymour  Johnson 
requirement,  13,000  tons. 


MCB.  Camp  Le-eune,  Hf.  (No 
purchase  in  1970). 

70-0-0176,11  Mar.  1970 Lexington  Blue  Grass  Af, 

Lexington  Ky. 

70-0-C176, 11  Mar.  1970 .do .. 

70-0-0163. 19  Feb.  1970 Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio. 


71-0-0225 do. 


Total  Lockbourne  require- 
ment 77  000  tons 


71-D-01S2,  4  Aug.  1970 VAC  Martinsburg,  W.  V<  . 

70-O-0146,  7  Jan.  1970 Ravenna  AAP.  Ohio.. 

71-O-0222,  11  Dec.  1970 Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala 

71-0-0223, 11  Dec  1970 do 


Total  Redstone  purchase 
37,445  tons— No  annual 
purchase  in  1970.  this 
represents  repurchase 
against  defaulted 
contrKt 


Fort  Rucker  Ala.  (No  aifnual 
purchase.) 
70-0-0171,  27  Feb.  1970 Fort  Stewart,  Ga 


70-O-0187,  25  Mar.  1970 do. 


Total  Fon  Stewart  require- 
ment, 9.550  tons... 


71-O-0163  23  July  1970 Wright-Patterson  AFB 

71-O-0i79  3  Aug.  1970 do 

71-D-0183  14  Aug.  1970 do 


Total  Wright-Patterson  re- 
quirement, 130,600  tons). 


Fed.  Ref.  for  Women,  Allerson, 

W  Va 
VAH,  Brecksville,  Ohio 
Youngstown  Munic.  Air|  grt, 

Ohio. 
VAH.  Salisbury,  N.C. 


70-0-0160,  4  Feb.  1970 Battle  Creek  Federal  Cejiter, 

Mich. 

70-D-0162,  16  Feb.  1970 Calumet  A FS.  Mich.... 

70-0-0159,  23  Jan.  1970 Custer,  AFS.  Mich 

70-0-0166.  27  Feb.  1970 Detroit,  Arsenal  Mich.. 

70-0-0164,  23  Mar  1970 Duluth  International  Mi^ort. 

Minn. 
70-0-0164,  23  Mar.  1970 Finland  AFS.  Minn.... 

70-0-0164,  23  Mar.  1970 Finley  AFS,  Minn 

70-0-0164,  23  Mar.  1970 Kincheloe,  AFB  Mich. 

70-D-0182.  17  Aug  1970 do 


Total  Kincheloe  requirement,  17,000  tons.. 


70-0-0166,  27  Feb.  1970 Michigan  AMP,  Mich.. 

70-D-0160.  4  Feb.  1970 VAH,  Saginaw.  Mich.. 

70-0-0164,23  Mar.  1970 SaultSainte  Marie,  AFS, 

70-^)-1517,  4  July  1970 K.  I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Mich, 

70-O-O157,  21  Jan.  1970 Selfridge  AFB,  Mich... 

70-D-01&4,  23  Mar.  1970 VAH.  St  Cloud,  Minn.. 

70-D-0164,  23  Mar.  1970 Wadena  AFS,  Minn 

7O-O-0165,  6  Mar.  1970 . .  VAC,  Wood,  Wise 

Footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


May  20,  1971 


Quantity       Total  cost    Type 
Contractor  Contract  term  (net  tons)         for  coal    of  mine  Location  of  mine 

(3)  (4)  (5)  (6)   (7)         (8) 


Esti- 
mated     Require- 
(neftons)  ment 


1972 
(9) 


Pittson.. April  1970-March 

1971. 

Scotia... ..do 

do do 

Logan  &  Kanawha do 

Blue  Diamond do 


240,000      2,520,000    U 


200 
4,750 

700 
6,200 


1,800 
40,375 

6,650 
54,  250 


Scot,  Ky. 

do 

Earling,W.  Va.... 
Leatherwood.Ky. 


.C BooneCounty. November  197C- 

March  1971. 

Scotia.. July  197&-March 

1971. 

Island  Creek. do 


5,000  55,000    U 

3,000  25,500    U 

5,000  37,500    U 


Monclo,W.  Va 

Scot.  Ky 

Kelly,  Stowe,W.Va. 


Blue  Diamond April  1970-March 

1971. 

do .do 

Peabody July  1970-March 

1971. 
do.. Apr.  1971-March 

1972. 


8,700 

1,000 
37,000 

40.  000 


76,125  U 

8.750  U 

185,000  U 

360,000  U 


Leatherwood,  Ky..-.. 

do 

New  Lexington,  Ohio. 

do 


30,  000 
8. 600 

600 


Boone  County August  1970-March 

1971. 

,  Peabody April  1970-March 

1971. 

Franklin December  1970- 

June  1971. 

Reid  and  Hallmark...  December  1970- 
March  1971. 


5,100  56,100  U 

3.300  18,150  S 

18,925  269,681  S 

18,520  175,940  S 


Moncio,  W.  Va. 
Arnold,  Ohio... 

Jasper,  Ala 

Branford,  Ala.. 


10, 000 
3,450 


6,600 


.  Island  Creek April  1970-March 

1971. 
Scotia do 


9,200 
350 


82, 800 
3,150 


Stowe,  Kelley.  W.  Va. 
Scot,  Ky 


1,755 


Oil 


10 Peabody July  1970-Septem- 

ber  1970. 
,.  U.S.  Fuel August  1970-March 

1971. 
do do 103,600 


7,500 
12,000 


38, 250    U,  S  >      New  Lexington,  Ohio 

Drakes,  Ohio. 
67,200    U  Hiawatha,  Utah 


524,440    U 


.do. 


(No  purcliase  in 
1970: 


70). 
.do., 
.do.- 


.do. 


3,500 

9,600 
2,300 

4,000 


PROGRAM/REGION  4  (MICHIGAN,  MINNESOTA.  AND  WISCONSIN) 


Island  Creek July  1970-April 

1971. 

James  Pickands. .do 

Blue  Diamond do 

Logan  &  Kanawha...  May  1970-April 
1971. 

C.  Reiss July  1970-March 

1971. 

do July  1970-April 

1971. 
do do 


.do do..  

.do October  1970- 
April  1971. 


5,000 

1,300 

430 

28,900 

6,000 

700 

1,300 
6,000 
11.000 


43,500    U 


Kelly,  W.Va 2,700 


12,  350 

3,615 

260.100 


Earling,  W.  Va.... 
Leatherwood,  Ky. 
Earling,  W.  Va.... 


54,000    U 
6,300    U 


12,090 
52,500 
110,000 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


0 

0 

28,700 

7,100 

900 

1,400 


Hebe,  Sassafras, 
Emmons.  Ky. 


Logan  &  Kanawha...  May  1970-April  1971 

Island  Creek July  1970-April  1971 

Mich..  C.  Reiss do 

do do 


Logan  &  Kanawha do.. 

C.  Reiss .do. 

-do do. 


Hometown do. 


24.000 
950 
900 

21,300 

9,500 
900 
800 

7,200 


219,600 
8,265 
3,100 

213.000 

85,500 
8,235 
7,440 

63,000 


1973 
(10) 


Clinchfield,Va 263,000       250,000 

0  0 


18,800        15,000 


13, 000         13, 000 


30,000 
8,000 


40,000        40,000 


10,000 
3,000 


102,000       100,000 


3,000 


123,000       123,000 


3,500 

3,000 
2,300 


0 

0 

28,700 

7,  ICO 

900 

1,400 


20. 000         20. 000 


Tomlinson,  W.  Va 23,000  23.000 

Kelly,  W.Va... 900  900 

Earling,  W.Va 1,400  1.400 

Hebe,  Sassafras,  14,000  14,000 

Emmons,  Ky.  .  ..„ 

Earling.  W.Va. 10,000  10,000 

do 0  0 

do                       .  -  0  0 

'Slagle,  "W."  Va. ;. 7, 200  7, 200 


May  20,  1971 
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Contract  number  and 
date.  DSA600- 

(1) 


Installation 
(2) 


Contractor 
(3) 


Contract  tarin 
(♦) 


Quantity 
(net  tons) 

(5) 


Total  cost    Type 
for  coal    of  mine 

(6)    (7) 


Esti- 
mated     Require- 
(net  tons)  ment 


Location  of  mine 
(8) 


1972 
(9) 


70-O-0159,  23  Jan.  1970.. 
7O-D-0170, 16  Feb.  1970. 


Wurtsmith  AFB,  Mich Blue  Diamond.... 

do 


July  1970— April 
1971 
Lagan  &  Kanawha do 


7,U00 
7.000 


60,900    U 
64,260    U 


Leatherwood  No.  1,  Ky. 
Tomlinson,  W.  Va 


Total  Wurtsmith  require- 
ment, 14,000  tons. 


Empire  AFS,  Mich.  (No 
purchase  in  1970). 


0 
1,500 


PROGRAM/REGION  5  (INDIANA,  ILLINOIS.  IOWA.  KANSAS,  MISSOURI,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  WEST  TENNESSEE.  WEST  KENTUCKY,  WISCONSIN) 


,19  June  1970 Antigo  AFS,  Wis C.  Reiss Jul^^l97a-November 


70-D-1492 
71-0-0198,8  Oct.  1970... 
70-0-0197,16  Oct.  1970.. 
71-0-0192,22  Oct.  1970.. 
70-D-O173,  25  Feb.  1970. 


Badger  AAP,  Baraboo,  Wis Peabody December  1970- 

November  1971. 


1,240 

30, 500 


.do Island  Creek do 46,250 

.do Kirpatrick do 67,000 


do  Island  Creek March  1970-May 

1970. 


30,000 


12,400  U 

167.750  U 

601,250  U,Si 

519,250  S 

180,000  S 


Earling.  W.  Va. 
Price,  Utah 


1,200 


Holden.  Scarlet  Glen  and 

Emmett,  W.  Va. 
Wright  and  Caney  Creek, 

Ky. 
Shamrock.  Ky 


Total  Badger  AAP  require- 
ment; 220,000  tons. 


70-0-0196.  17  Sept.  1970 Fort  Campbell,  Ky Hooversville °'Sovemberi971.  ^'^^ 

70-D-1494,  26  June  1970 Chanute  AFB.  Ill Bell  and  Zoller Jul^^l970-November       68,800 


70-D-0200,  17  July  1970 VAH.  Danville.  Ill American  Metal  Cli-  do 15,920 

Kiesel' -  December  1970-  4,300 

November  1971. 


71-D-0193,  24  Sept.  1970 Granite  City  AD. 


69,980  U 

481,600  U 

111,440  S 

26,445  U.  S 


7.000 


Latta.  Ind 11,400 


Millstadt,  Freeburg, 
Marissa,  III. 


Total  GraniteCity  AD  ^ 

70-D-148ritjr?970.'°°.'°':^.  Gri„omAFB,lnd Peabody Jul^^l970-November 

71-D-0201,  25  SepL  1970 Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind Erneit  Johnson ''^|"lembeM'971 

....  VAC,  Hot  Springs,  S.O Big  Horn July  1970- 


8,000 


70-0-1488, 2  June  1970. 


November  1970. 


71-D-0192,  22  Oct  1970 Iowa  AAP,  Burlington,  Iowa Kirkpatrick ^"n^tobV  197? 


71-O-0214,  24  Dec.  1970. 


.do. 


United  Electric January  1971- 

November  1971. 


35,000 
20,000 
6,555 
24,000 
26,000 


183,750  S 

135,000  S 

32,447  S 

186,000  S 

188,500  S 


Total,  Iowa  AAP  require-      

ment,  50,000  tons.                              ...                              »    ^  j  u.r.k  loii 

71-0-0200. 12  Oct.  1970 Joliet  AAP,  III Peabody "Sllember  1971. 

71-0-0202,  9  Oct.  1970 do North  American °^^*JJ^|'  ''97^ 


do  American  Metal  November  1970- 

Climax.  September  1971. 

Total,  Joliet  requirement.  

70-0-0197,^16  OctTlto Ft.  Knox,  Ky Island  Creek ^^NoTemb^^lsT?!. 

do        March  1971- 

October  1971. 


71-0-0203,  12  Oct.  1970. 


71-0-0192,  22  Oct.  1970. 


45.000 
15,000 
60,000 


247,500    U 

91,500    U 

390,000    S 


Price,  Utah 

Castle  Gate,  Utah. 
Delta,  III 


.do. 


20,000 
26,000 


198.000    U 
214,500    S 


Brier  Creek  and  Fies, 

Ky. 
Caney  Creek,  Ky 


Total,  Fort  Knox  require-      ' 

ment,  46.000  tons.  _.,,,  n~-™K.r  io7n 

71-0-0194, 8  Oct.  1970 Kansas  AAP,  Kans Bill's December  1970- 

November  19/1. 

rio  do    July  1970-November 

™ 1970. 


40,000 


70-0-0181, 23  Mar.  1970. 


5,000 
800 


39,250    S 
4,480    S 


Welch,  Okla. 
do 


Total  Kansas  requirement 
5,800  tons. 


5,000 


70-D-1480, 26  May  1970 VAH,  Marion.  Ill Barbara  Kay July  1970-November 

70-0-1513, 30  June  1970 U.S.  Penitentiary.  Marion.  III...    Freeman July  1970-December 

71-0-0199, 1  Oct  1970 Camp  McCoy.  Wis Plateau °'No«mbe?1971 


1,900 
5,200 
5,400 


71-0-0192, 22  October  1970 Milan  AAP,  Tenn Island  Creek rY-?S7?,:«VV™K"-V  ^o'-nn 

70-0-1486, 27  May  1970 VAH,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn Alley-Cassetty Julv  1970-November  9,  oOO 

71-D-0178  2  August  1970 O'Hare  IntI  Arpt,  III U.S.  fuel *".?"'' "J'*', o„  ^''^ 

*  November  1971. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  lit.  (No 

purchases  made  in  1970) :-.";nin";i" L i'inn' 

70  0-1493. 19  June  1970 Osceola  AFS,  Wise GreatLakes July  1970-November  1,200 

70-0-14%,  26  June  1970 Scott  AFB,  III. Kiesel do 29,600 

71-0-0194,  8  Oct.  1970 Sunflower  AAP,  Kans Bill's December  1970-  20,000 

November  1971. 

70-O-1495, 9  June  1970 Terre  Haute  PMDS.  Ind ML  Pleasant July  1970-November  900 

70-D-1487, 18  June  1970 U.S.  Penitentiary.  Terre  Haute,     Peabody July  19'70-November  10,000 

Ind  1970. 

71-0-0210.  7  Dec.  1970 FL  Leonard  Wood.  Mo Bill's December  1970-  14,000 

November  1971. 


15.580  U 

37,700  U 

28,080  U 

163,525  S 

64,170  S 

44.100  U 


Marion,  lU 

Orient  No.  4,  III. 
Wattis,  UUh.... 


Caney  Creek.  Ky 20,000 

do 


Haiwatha.  UUh. 


8,100  U 

204,240  U 

153,800  S 

6,345  U 

54,500  S 

120,400  S 


1973 
(10) 


0 
1,500 


1,200 


5,000 


Brier  Creek  and  Fies, 

Ky. 
Murdock.  Ill 50,000         50,000 


11,400 


5.000 


Suntec Spur,  Ind 24,500         24.500 

Latta,  Ind 15,000         10.000 

Sheridan,  Wyo 5,000  5,000 

Caney  Creek,  Ky 

Canton.  Ill 


50,000         50,000 


.120,000       120,000 


20,000 


5,000 


0 

0 

3,500 

3,500 

8,000 

5,000 

20,000 
0 

20,000 
0 

8,000 

8,000 

50,000 
1,200 

50,000 
1,200 

Harrisburg,  III 

Belleville,  III 27.000         27,000 

Welch.  Okla 0  0 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 0 0 

Sandborn,  Ind 0 " 

Welch,  Okla 14,000         10,000 
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PROGRAM/REGION  6  (ARIZONA,  CALIFORNIA,  COLORADO,  IDAHO.  OREGON,  UTAH,  WASHINGTON.  WYOMING) 


Contract  number  and 
dite.  DSA600- 

0) 


Installation 
O 


71-0-0167.  2  July  1979 Blaina  AFS,  Wash. 

71-0-0189. 11  Sept.  1970 Fort  Carson.  Colo.. 

70-D-150S.  24  June  1970 Curlew  Civilian  Conser^tlon 

Center,  Curlew,  Wash 

70-O-1490.  15  Jan  1970 Hill  AFB  Utah 

70-0-1490. 15  Jan.  1979 Kingsley  Field,  Utah. 

71-O-0166.  2  July  1970 National  Fish  Hatchery. 

ville.  Colo. 

70-0-0180.  12  Mar.  1970 Lowry  AFB,  Colo. 

71-0-0165.  2  July  1970 do 

n-O-0166,  2  July  1970 do 


Lead- 


Total  Lowry  requiratnant, 
23,641  tons. 

71-O-0167.  2  July  1970 McChord  AFB.  Wash.. 

70-O-1490, 15  Jan.  1970 ML  Home  AFB.  Idaho 

70-O-1504. 19  June  1970 VAH.  Sheridan.  Wyo.. 

71-0-0186.  25  Aug.  1970. Sierra  AD.  Calif 

71-0-0184.  27  Aug.  1970 Tooele  AD.  Utah 

71-O-0186.  25  Aug.  1970 do 

71-O-0191.10SepL  1970 do    


Total  Tooele  requirement  15.100  tons. 


71-O-0190.  4  Sept  1970 Navajo  AD,  Ariz... 

70-O-1506. 18  June  1970 Othello  AFS.  Wash. 

71-O-1085.  26  Aug.  1970 do 


Total  Othello  requirement  1,500  tons 

71-O-0189.  11  Sept  1970 Pueblo  AD.  Colo 

70-O-1500. 11  June  1970 Clear  AFS,  Alaska... 

70-0-1500. 11  June  1970 Eielson  AFB.  Alaska. 

70-O-1500.  U  June  1970 Fort  Wainwright  Alaska 

70-0-1501.  11  June  1970 do 


Total  Wainwright 
requirement,  192,000 
tons. 


70-0-0185.  30  Apr.  1970 Benton  AFS.  Pa. 

70-0-0183.  27  Mar.  1970 Fort  Oix.  N.J.... 


70-O-1498 Camp  Drum,  N.Y 

70-O-0182.  26  Mar.  1970 do 


Total  Camp  Drum  require- 
ment 3.000  tons. 


70-O-0183.  27  Mar.  1970 Indlantown  Gap  Mil.  Reserva- 
tion, Pa. 

70-D-1508.  12  June  1970 do    

70-O-1502.  29  June  1970 do 


Total  Indiantown  require- 
ment 5.050  tons. 


70-O-1502.  29  June  1970 VAH.  Lebanon,  Pi.. 

70-O-0183.  27  Mar.  1970 Letterkenny  AD.  Pa 

70-O-0185,  30  Apr- 1970 U.S.  Penitentiary,  Lewis*  urg. 

Pa. 
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Contractor 
(9 


Contract  term 
(4> 


Quantity 
(net  tons) 

(5) 


Total  cost 
for  coal 

(6) 


Type 

of  mine  Location  of  mine 

O)        <«) 


Esti- 
mated     Require- 
(net  tons)  ment 


1972 
(9) 


Morris  ASons July  1970-Septem- 

ber  1971. 

Coriey October  1970-Sep- 

tember  1971. 

Continontal July  1970-Septem- 

ber  1971. 

U.S.  Fuel do 

.do do 


.do. 


Pittsburg  and 
Midway. 

Imperial April-May  1970... 

do July  1970-Septem- 

ber  1971. 

Pittsburg  and  do 

Midway. 


Morris  &Sons July  1970-S«p> 

1971. 


1.800 

11.000 

700 

1.200 

6,200 

450 

2.941 
2.200 

18,500 


11,610 

77,000 

4,795 

5,676 
29.326 
2,399 

16,028 
17. 270 

84,925    S 


Hiawatha 

Utah 

Florence, 

Colo 

Hiawatha 

Utah 

do 

do 

Oak  Ridge,  Colo 

1.100 

0 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 


Erie,  Cok). 
do  ... 


Oak  Ridge,  Colo. 


tember  1 

U.S.  Fuel do 

Big  Horn do 

U.S.  Fuel October  1970-Sep- 

tember  1971. 

Carbon do 

do do 

do do 


22,800         108.984    U 


17,500 
6,975 
4,200 

8,600 
3.250 
3.250 


82.250 
32.783 
23,520 

47,300 
17,713 
18.005 


Sundance do 

Plateau July  1970-SeD- 

tember  1971. 
Continental October  1970-Sep- 

tember  1971. 


300 

900 

600 


2,700 
4,986 


3.990    U 


Gallup.  N.  Mex. 
Wattis.  Utah... 


Hiawatha,  UUh. 


800 


Corley. 


Usibelli. 

do.. 

do.. 

B.&R.. 


October  1970-Sep- 
tember  1971. 

July  1970-June  1971. 

do 

do 

do 


12.500 

65,000 
145.000 
140.000 

52.000 


71,875    S 


Ftorence.  Cok) 14.500 


458.250 

1.022.250 

980,000 

339,040 


PROGRAM/REGION  8  (BISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  MARYLAND,  NEW  JERSEY.  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA.  VIRGINIA) 


Glen  Burn July  1970-April  1971. 

Slattery do 


Blue 

.  Direnzo. 


2.400 
1.100 


.do 750 

..do 11.500 


32.400    U 
17.028    U 

10,462    SU 

21.000    U 


Shamokin,  Pa 

Suedberg.  Pa 

Eynon.  Pa. 
Ashley.  Pa..  Taytor,  Pi., 

Eynon.  Pa. 
Llewellyn.  Pa 


2.540 
0 


500 


Slattery do. 

Foreston do.. 

Quaker do.. 


2.000 

2.250 
800 


27.295    U 

32.850    U 
10.600    S 


Suedberg.   Pi. 


Good  Springs.  Pi. 
Tremont  Pa 


7,050 


.do. 


-do. 


Ksburg,  Pa 

70-0-0197.  22  May  1970 do  .  ... 

71-O-0206,  27  Oct  1970 do 


7X-O-0207,  26  Oct  1970... do. 


Total  Navy  ships  parts         

control  center  require- 
ment 32,000  tons. 

70-O-1497,  5  June  1970 Fort  Monmouth.  N  J Slattery  July  1970-April 

1971 

70-O-0198.  15  May  1970 New  Cumberland  AO.  Pa( Foreston do. 

Total  New  Cumberland  r»-  

quirement.  20.000  tons. 
70-0-0188.  14  Apr  1970 GSA  Depot  Scotia,  N  Y. 


Total  GSA  depot  requir*-     

ment,  1,250  tons. 
70-O-0188,  14  Apr  1970 Tobyhanna  AO.  Pa. 

71-0-1499.  10  June  1970 do. 


Slattery do 

Glen  Burn July  1976^Apri 

1971. 


6.500 

300 
9,500 


70-O-0183.  27  Mar  1970 Fort  George  G  Meade,  Mt) Slattery  do'  3  000 

70-O-0198.  15  May  1970 Na/y  S  *  pc.  Center,  M^han-     Foreston .'."^III!Idoir.!lIIIIII"      13|000 


Slattery do 

do November  1970- 

February  1971. 

Foreston November  1970- 

January  1971. 


1.000 

500 

2,000 


84.500  S 

4,050  U 

114,750  U 

38,250  U 

191,750  U,S> 

12,750  S 

7,375  U.S' 


Tremont  Pa..  Lykens, 
Pa. 

Suedberg,  Pa 

Shamokin,  Pa 


Suedberg.  Pa.. 
Valleyview,  Pa. 


4,000 

375 

0 

8,000 


^Itas,  Pa. 
do... 


32,000    U,  S>      Valleyview,  Pa. 


1,000  13,030    S  Atlas,  Pa 

10, 000         135,  500    U,  S  >      Valleyview,  Pi. 


1,200 


23,500 


Blue. 


.do. 


625 


8.406    U.  S> 


Plymouth  and  Ashley, 


do-- do. 3,875  48,981    U,S' 

LehighValley do 2.400  30,120    S 


Plymouth.  Ashley.  Tay- 
lor, and  Eynon.  Pa. 

Harieigh.  HazHton, 
Swoyerviile,  Morea, 
and  Raven  Run,  Pa. 


1973 
(10) 


1.100 

0 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 


16.500        16,500 


Hiawatha.  Utah 20.000  20,000 

do 17,500  17,500 

Sheridan,  Wyo 6.000  6.000 

Hiawatha.  UUh 4.SO0  4,000 

Martin.  Utah 

Hiawatha.  Utah 

MarUn.  Utih 


12.800        10,000 


800 


14,000 


Suntrana,  Alaska 78,800        78,800 

do 145,000       145,000 

do 

do ■. 


200, 000       200. 000 


2.540 
0 


4,000 


0 
0 

4,000 


27,000        27,000 


23.000 
~0 
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Contract  number  and 
date.  0SA600- 


(1) 


Installation 
(2) 


Contractor 
(3) 


Contract  term 
(4) 


Quantity 
(net  tons) 

(5) 


Total  cost   Tvpe 
for  coal   of  mine  Location  of  mine 


Esti- 
mated     Requite- 
(nettons)  ment 


(6)   (7) 


(8) 


1972 
(9) 


1973 


70-O-0190,  1  Apr  1970.. 
70-0-0189.  7  Apr.  1970. 


Tobyhanna  AD,  Pi K.  &  D July  1970-Aprll  1971. 

...do Lehigh  Valley do 


10,000 
5.450 


121,000    S 
68,758    S 


St  Nicholas.  Pa 

Hartelgh.  Hazelton. 

Swoyerviile.  Raven 

Run.  Pa. 


Totai  Tobyhanna  require- 
25,6 


25, 850        25. 000 


ment  25,600  tons. 
70-0-0183  27  Mar.  1970 GSA  Fuel  Yard  No.  1.  Wash- 
ington D.C. 
7(W)-fll88.  14  Apr.  1970 VAH.  Wiikes-Barre,  Pa 


Slattery do 1,900  26,822    U 

Blue do 2.625  32.813    U.S. 


Suedburt  Pa. 
Ashley.  Pa 


1,200 


1.200 


Total  Wilkes-Barre  require- 
ment 5  250  tons. 


3.000 


PROGRAM/REGION  9  (MONTANA  AND  NORTH  DAKOTA) 


7^0-0156.  29  Jan.  1970 Fortune  AFS.  Mont Baukol-Noonna July  1970-November 


4,000 


70-D-0154  20  Feb.  1970 Minol  AFB.  N.  Oak Consolidation ,do ^'992 

70-0-0154' 20  Feb.  1970 USAF  Reg.  HospiUI  Minot do do 6.000 

N.  Dak.  ,-. 

70-O-0167  27Jan  1970 Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  New      Oayl  Alden do 3UU 

Town,  N.  Dak. 


10.560  S 

166,320  S 

15,8(0  S 

1,245  S 


Larson.  N.  Oak 0  0 

Voltaire,  N.  Oak 45,000         45.000 

do 4,400  4.400 


.do. 


PROGRAM  REGION  99  (STANDBY  CONTRACTS  FOR  VARIOUS  AIR  FORCE  BASES  IN  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES) 


71-O-0213  1  Dec.  1970 Various  Air  Force  installations. .  Pittston December  1970- 
November  19/1. 


43.775         550,938    U.  S> 


Meriden,  Clinchfield. 
Lorado.  W.Va. 


SUMMARY 


Total  number  ol  contracts }^ 

Total  number  of  installations ,,,  .„  J** 

ToUl  value W2  085  472 


Total  quantity  (net  tons) ^'^^ISf 

Total  surface  mined  (net  tons)  (33.9  percent) 1. 165,605 

Total  underground  (net  tons)  (66.1  percent) 2.273.561 


'  Contractor  may  ship  from  either  a  surface  or  underground  mine  at  Its  option.  For  statistical  purposes  only,  it  Is  assumed  here  that  deliveries  will  be  made  in  equal  parts  Irom  surface  and  under 
ground  mines. 


OLOeSAST 

A:  Aviger  mine. 

AAP:  Army  ammunition  plant. 

AD :  Army  depot. 

AFB:  Air  Force  base. 

AFS:  Air  Force  station. 

AMP:  Army  mlBSlle  plant. 

BKS:  Barracks. 

DCSC :  Defense  construction  supply  center. 

DESC:  Defense  electronics  supply  center. 

FSS:   Federal  supply  service. 

GSA:  General  Services  Administration. 

MCB:  Marine  Corps  base. 

NOS:  Naval  ordnance  station. 

NTC:  Naval  training  center. 

NWS:  Naval  weapons  station. 

S:  Surface  mine. 

U:  Undergroiuid  mine. 

VAC:  Veterans'  Administration  center. 

VAH:  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 


List  oy  Cttrrknt  Suppliebs 

Dayl  Alden  C3oal  (Company,  Newton,  North 
Dakota. 

Alley-Cassetty  Coal  Company,  1040  Jo 
Johnston  Avenue,   Nashville.  Tennessee. 

American  Metals  Climax.  Inc.  (Ayrshire 
Goal  <3ompany  Division) ,  105  South  Meridian 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

B  &  R  Inc,  Box  40,  Healy,  Alaska. 

Barbara  Kay  Coal,  Inc.,  Box  397,  Marion, 
minois. 

Baukol-Noonan.  Inc..  Nocnan.  North  Da- 
koU. 

Bell-Zoller  (3oal  Company,  208  South  La- 
aalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ilinols. 

Big  Horn  Ccjftl  Company,  P.O.  Box  724, 
Sheridan.  Wyoming. 

Bills  C!oal  Company,  Inc.,  Welch,  Okla- 
homa. 

Blue  Coal  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  568. 
Wllkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania. 

Blue  Diamond  Coal  Company,  P.O.  Box 
10080,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  824  Plf+.h 
Avenue.  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 


Bradford  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  Bigler,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Capitol  Coal  Sales  CJorporatlon,  Suite  606. 
1725  K  Street,  N.W.,  Waahington.  D.C 

Carbon  Fuel  Company.  PO  Box  606,  Helper. 
Utah. 

Columbus  Coal  Corporation,  380  Neilston 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company,  PO  Box  100, 
Minot,  North  Dakota. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Youngstown 
Municipal  Airport,  Ohio. 

Continental  Coal  Company,  North  706, 
Washington  Street,  Spokane,  Washington. 

The  Corley  Company,  PO  Box  1821.  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado. 

Crown  Coal-Coke  Company,  416  Porter 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Direnzo  Coal  Company.  PO  Box  752,  Potts- 
vllle,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  E.  Drummond  Coal  Company,  PO  Box 
1549.  Jasper.  Alabama. 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Ck^rporatlon,  2425 
Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Elgin  Coal.  Inc..  PO  Box  247,  Whltwell, 
Tennessee. 

Parragut  Anthracite  Company,  Lehigh  & 
Poplar  Streets.  Mt.  Carmel,  Pennsylvania. 

Foreston  Coal  Sales  Company,  363  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  New  York. 

Franklin  Coals  Sales  Company,  10  Office 
Park  Circle,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Freeman  C!oal  Mining  (Corporation,  Divi- 
sion General  Dynamics  Corporation,  307 
North    Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,    nilnols. 

General  Coal  Company.  123  South  Broad 
Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Glen  Bum  Colliery,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  101, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Pennsylvania. 

Great  Lakes  Coal-Dock  CX)mpany,  2102 
University  Avenue.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Hallmark  &  Reld  Coal  Company.  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Alabama. 

Hometown  Incorporation.  1518  East  North 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Imperial  CJoal  Company.  1010  Western  Fed- 
eral Savings  Building,  Denver.  Colorado. 


Xnter-Mountaln  (Toals,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  480, 
611  Bk.  of  Knoxville  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Island  Creek  Coal  ScJee  Company,  1501 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ernest  Johnson  Fuel  Transportation,  Inc., 
1211  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana. 

K  &  D  Coal  Company,  P.O.  Box  404,  Chat- 
ham. New  Jersey. 

The  Kleeel  (Company,  1717  Park  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Klrkpatrlck  Coal  Company,  P.O.  Box  17468, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Logan-Kanawha  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  8412 
Carew  Tower,  CClncinnatl,  Ohio. 

Mercer  Coal  &  Supply  Company,  447  Neil- 
ston Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Midland  Coal  Company,  300  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Mldvale  Coca  (Company,  Inc.,  Mldvale,  Ohio. 

Morris  &  Sons,  DBA  Pacific  Co«Lst  Coal  & 
Oil  Company.  903  Arctic  Building,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Mining  Company,  2208  Berne 
Avenue,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

N.  &  W.  Sales  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  552,  Worthlng- 
ton,  Ohio. 

North  American  Coal  Corix>ratlon,  Utah 
Division.  1750  University  Club  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Peabody  Coal  Company,  301  North  Me- 
morial Drive,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

James  Pickands-Company,  114  North 
Front  Street,  Marquette,  Michigan. 

Plttaburgh-Mldway  C^aal  Manufacturing 
Company,  Gulf  Building,  1780  South  BeU- 
aire  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Pittston  Coal  Sales  Corporation.  Suite  1850. 
Two  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York.  New 
York. 

Plateau  Mining.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  539,  Price. 
Utah. 

Pocono  Fuels  Company,  628  North  New 
Street,  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania. 

Quaker  Products,  Inc..  One  East  Wynne- 
wood  Road,  Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania. 
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C.  Reiss  Coal  Company,  Relss  Building,  Ii< 
Box  688,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

Riddle  Coal  Company,  613  East  Cofee 
Street.  Manchester,  Tenoessee. 

Scotlc  Coal  Company,  P.O.  Box  10C|B0, 
Knoxvllle,  Tennessee. 

Slattery  Brothers,  Inc.,  110  Bala  Avenge, 
Bala-Cynwyd,  Pennsylvania. 

Sundance  Coal  Company.  P.O.  Box  14|D2, 
Oallup,  New  Mexico. 

United  Electric  Coal  Companies,  307  No^h 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

United  States  Fuel  Company,  1919  Unlvfer- 
slty  Club  Building,  136  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Uslbelll  Coal  Mine,  Inc.,  UslbelU.  Alaska. 

HooversvlUe  Supply  Company  22  West 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Room  No.  206,  Balti- 
more. Maryland. 

List  or  Fedekal  ButLDtNGs  Using  Coal  P^- 

CHASXD   BY  DFSC 

The  Capitol  Power  Plant  furnishes  helit- 
Ing  to  the  following: 

Rayburn  Office  Bldg. 

Longworth  Office  Bldg. 

Cannon  Office  Bldg. 

VS.  Capitol. 

Old  Senate  Office  Bldg. 

New  Senate  Office  Bldg. 

Main  Library  of  Congress. 

Annex  to  Library  of  Congress. 

Polger-Shakespear  Library. 

City  Post  Office. 

Government  Printing  Office. 

Botanic  Gardens. 

Botanic  Gardens  Office  Bldg. 

The  Central  and  West  Heating  Plants  4re 
interconnected.  The  following  Federal  bul  d- 
Ings  are  heated  by  these  plants: 

Interior  Dept. 

Internal  Revenue  Bldg. 

Justice  Dept. 

The  New  Justice  Bldg. 

ICC  Labor  Bldg. 

Old  Post  Office  Bldg. 

Archives. 

U.S.  Court  House. 

Tariff. 

Pension  Bldg. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  101  IndlAia 
Ave.  (Homeowners  Loan  Assoc.)  Ube^y 
Loan. 

Agricultural  South  Bldg.  and  Annex. 

A^culture  Administration  Bldg. 

Veterans  Adm. 

Auditors  Annex  (I  &  2) . 

Lafayette. 

FOB  lOA  (some  FAA  people) . 

Fed.  Bldg.  5   (Forrestal  Bldg.). 

HEW  North. 

HEW  South. 

Fed.  Bldg.  1  (FBI  Bldg.). 

GSA  Regional  Office. 

HUD  Bldg. 

Fed.  Bldg.  6. 

Fed.  Bldg.  lOB. 

Fed.  Bldg.  8. 

State  Dept. 

Commerce  Dept. 

Fed.  Bldg.  9. 

GSA  Central  Office. 

Executive  Office  Bldg. 

Court  of  Claims. 

Fed.  Bldg.  7. 

Potomac  Annex. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

Municipal  Center. 

National  Gallery  of  Art. 

District  Bldg. 

New  D.C.  Public  Library. 

D.C.  Public  Ubrary. 

Freer  Art  Gallery. 

Smithsonian  F  St.  Gallery. 

Btireau  of  Engraving  &  Printing  a^ 
Annex. 

Treasury  &  Annex. 

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

DAR. 

Pan  American  Union. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Prick)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  former  jet  fighter  pilot  in  the  Korean 
war  I  am  keenly  interested  in  U.S.  strate- 
gic air  capabilities.  I  make  it  a  point  to 
keep  abreast  of  achievements  in  air 
technology  and  equipment  as  they  occur. 

It  is  because  of  my  keen  interest  that 
I  have  been  following  the  development  of 
the  new  manned  bomber,  the  B-1.  And 
it  is  because  of  my  imderstanding  of  its 
development  process  and  my  insight  into 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  plane  and  its 
equipment  that  I  am  so  disturbed  by  re- 
cently published  reports  that  the  B-1 
Is  having  cost  and  management  prob- 
lems. These  reports  are  misleading  and 
inaccurate  and  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

According  to  one  article: 

Government  Auditors  (GAO)  have  uncov- 
ered a  $1.3  billion  cost  overrun  in  the  Air 
Force  B-1  strategic  bomber  program.  .  .  . 

In  fact,  a  $1.3  net  cost  estimate  in- 
crease did  occur  between  the  time  that 
the  Air  Force  developed  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  total  program  costs  and  the 
time  that  the  request  for  proposal  was 
received  from  the  aircraft  industry.  This 
increase  constituted  a  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate update  of  the  preliminary  pro- 
gram estimate  and  was  documented  in 
recurring  reports  to  the  Congress. 

The  Increase  was  not  uncovered  by  the 
GAO  or  any  other  agency.  Likewise,  the 
increase  is  not,  as  alleged,  a  cost  overrun, 
it  represented  conscious  Air  Force  effort 
in  an  evolutionary  process  to  identify  and 
price  out  all  elements  of  cost  applicable 
to  the  program. 

These  particular  adjustments  of  the 
preliminary  estimate  included:  First,  an 
amount  for  economic  escalation  over  the 
life  of  the  development  program  and  to 
update  the  production  program  to  fiscal 
year  1970  dollar  value;  second,  an 
amount  attributed  to  the  AMSA  program, 
the  forerimner  of  the  B-1;  and  third, 
amounts  for  testing  and  support  and 
SRAM  interface  not  previously  charged 
to  the  B-1  program. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  $1.3  figure  I 
mentioned  earlier  is  not  an  "overnm"  as 
popularly  understood.  Rather,  as  was  ac- 
curately pointed  out  by  GAO,  it  repre- 
sents the  change  in  the  CJovemment  esti- 
mate for  the  total  B-1  programs  as  de- 
veloped over  the  period  from  June  1969 
to  June  1970,  and  reported  to  Congress  in 
the  selected  acquisition  reports — SAR.  In 
this  connection  I  would  stress  that  the 
program  estimate  shown  in  the  June  1969 
report  was  a  preliminary  Government 
estimate  developed  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  Air  Force's  request  for  proposal  for 
the  private  sector  development  contract. 
Thus  as  the  source  selection  was  com- 
pleted and  the  contract  figures  became 
available,  the  estimates  were  revised  and 
the  new  figures  were  incorporated  in  the 
June  1970  report. 

The  reported  increase  was  largely 
caused  by  economic  escalation,  but  there 
were  some  technical  bookkeeping  rea- 
sons for  it  as  well.  Between  June  1969  and 
June  1970,  the  cost  estimate  increased 
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$982  million  solely  as  a  result  of  translat- 
ing costs  of  the  development  program 
and  the  procurement  program  to  current 
dollar  values.  This  represented  sheer  in- 
flation. But  just  as  important  from  a  cost 
reporting  view,  the  June  1969  SAR  value 
was  in  constant  fiscal  year  1968  dollars 
in  accordance  with  the  then  existing 
ground  rules  for  SAR  preparation.  In 
contrast,  the  June  1970  value  was  a  mix- 
ture of  escalated  dollars  for  development 
and  constant  fiscal  year  1970  dollars  for 
procurement.  Inclusion  of  inflation  fac- 
tors was  not  routine  and  ground  rules 
were  not  established  to  apply  escalation 
factors  uniformly  in  program  reporting 
tmtil  the  September  SAR.  The  remainder 
of  the  $1.3  billion  increase  included  $139 
million  of  AMSA  study  funds  not  previ- 
ously charged  against  the  B-1  program, 
as  well  as  another  $187  million  for  other 
Government  costs  such  as  test  support, 
SRAM  interface,  and  so  forth,  and  some 
program   adjustments   and  corrections. 

Finally  the  value  of  $10.1  billion  re- 
flected in  the  June  1970  SAR  was  the 
estimate  for  the  total  B-1  program  to  in- 
clude the  development  contracts  with 
North  American  Rockwell  and  General 
Electric,  costs  to  develop  the  avionics, 
and  a  current  best  estimate  for  the  costs 
of  an  eventual  procurement  program  for 
which  no  contracts  are  anticipated  imtil 
a  year  after  the  aircraft  first  flies  in  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  a  new  program 
estimate,  the  Air  Force  has  submitted  re- 
vised estimates  to  Congress  each  quarter. 
By  September  1970,  these  estimates  re- 
flected further  anticipated  increases  in 
the  program  to  $11.4  billion.  These 
anticipated  program  costs  prompted 
the  Air  Force  to  undertake  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  entire  program,  includ- 
ing its  management  philosophy.  As  a  re- 
sult the  entire  development  program  has 
been  revised  and  significant  cost  reduc- 
tions and  scheduled  improvements  have 
been  realized. 

In  accordance  with  the  outlines  of  the 
revised  development  the  B-1  is  being  de- 
signed for  considerable  growth  in  avion- 
ics during  the  later  years  of  its  lifetime. 
This  is  being  done  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  defensive  threat  which  the 
B-1  must  cope  with  will  increase  in  sever- 
ity during  the  late  1980's.  However,  the 
avionics  system  that  will  be  installed  in 
the  production  B-1  aircraft  is  expected 
to  be  considerably  less  costly  and  will  be 
specifically  tailored  to  meet  the  threat 
anticipated  for  its  early  fis^ng  years. 
This  initial  production  avionics  system 
will  take  maximum  advantage  of  exist- 
ing technology  and  its  development  will 
be  paced  to  insure  that  the  first  produc- 
tion B-1  to  join  the  strategic  air  com- 
mand force  will  have  a  fully  operational 
avionics  system  sized  and  configured  to 
perform  its  total  offensive-defense  avion- 
ics tasks. 

Speaking  of  offensive-defensive  tasks, 
contrary  to  llie  impression  gained  from 
newspaper  accoimts,  the  SRAM  test  pro- 
gram has  been  quite  successful.  Recent 
flight  tests  launched  from  both  the  B-52 
and  FB-111  have  reinforced  Air  Force 
and  OSD  confidence  that  the  SRAM  will 
be  a  very  effective  missile.  The  opera- 
tional flexibility  of  the  B-1  is  increased 
by  the  availability  of  the  SRAM.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  weapon  planned 
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for  use  by  the  B-1.  Other  weapons  offer 
an  extremely  effective  means  of  deliver- 
ing large  megatonnage  against  very  large 
or  very  hard  targets  against  which  the 
lighter  weight,  low  yield  missile  war- 
heads are  not  nearly  as  useful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  also  been  alleged 
that  the  B-1  program  is  being  managed 
outside  of  existing  directives  prescribing 
DOD  procedures  for  development  pro- 
grams. To  the  contrary,  the  B-1  program 
is  the  first  program  to  come  under  the 
Laird-Packard  approach  to  manage- 
ment, and  focuses  on  getting  full  benefits 
for  tax  dollar  expenditures. 

The  Air  Force  has  implemented  the 
Laird-Packard  management  practices  on 
the  B-1  program.  The  revised  program 
of  reducing  the  number  of  test  aircraft 
and  the  elimination  and  reduction  of 
many  unsuccessful  management  prac- 
tices that  have  hampered  past  programs 
is  an  example  of  the  direct  application 
of  these  practices. 

I  think  the  Air  Force  should  be  proud 
of  its  record  on  keeping  the  B-1  on 
schedule  and  within  the  authorized  con- 
gressional fiscal  levels.  The  fiscal  base- 
line for  the  current  program  was  estab- 
lished in  the  June  30,  1970  SAR  to  Con- 
gress and  since  that  time  the  total  cost 
of  the  development  program  has  been 
reduced  by  over  $55  million  from  that 
fiscal  baseline.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force 
has  kept  the  program  on  schedule. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  primary 
objective  of  this  revision  process  was  to 
reduce  the  national  resource  commit- 
ment for  the  B-1  program  to  the  lowest 
possible  level  prior  to  reaching  the 
planned  production  decision  point  of 
April  1975.  Under  this  program  revision 
process  the  total  dollars  committed  at 
the  time  of  first  flight  were  reduced  and 
the  production  decision  authority  will  be 
given  1  full  year  of  actual  flight  perform- 
ance upon  which  to  base  a  production 
decision.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
DOD  "fiy  before  buy,"  concept. 

All  in  all,  from  its  very  inception  the 
B-1  program  has  been  extremely  cost 
conscious.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  determined  that 
the  program  must  be  riui  with  a  continu- 
ing high  level  emphasis  on  controlling 
costs.  It  has,  however,  been  equally  em- 
phasized that  the  B-1  must  be  a  useful 
and  cost  effective  weapon  system,  a  sys- 
tem that  will  continue  to  provide  a  credi- 
ble strategic  deterrent  for  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  current  B-1  program  meets 
both  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  domestic  needs  in  this  country 
today  than  ever  before.  This  has  led  to 
heavy  pressure  on  Federal  efforts  to  meet 
these  needs.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
budget  problem,  for  our  resources  are 
obviously  not  limitless. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  doing  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  in  this  coun- 
try and  achieving  our  national  goals,  are 
not  "either/or"  propositions.  We  must 
strive  to  accomplish  as  many  as  possible. 
But  if  we  are  not  secure  in  our  national 
defense,  and  other  nations  bring  us  to 
heel,  all  our  programs  and  our  hopes, 
however  well  intentioned,  will  go  out  the 
window.  Conversely,  if  we  have  the  best 
military  posture  in  the  world,  and  other 


needed,  high  priority  programs  suffer  at 
the  expense  of  this,  then  we  have  lost  in 
another  way.  Consequently,  we  must 
study  as  best  we  can  the  capabilities  of 
potential  enemies — ^not  as  a  scare  tactic, 
not  to  produce  a  panic  reaction — but  be- 
cause the  capabilities  of  potential  en- 
emies are,  after  all,  the  true  measure  of 
the  forces  we  really  need. 

One  has  to  say  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  force  is  increasing  in  numbers. 
Their  submarine  capabihty,  with  sea- 
laimched  missiles,  is  also  increasing.  In 
fact,  in  total  land  and  sea-based  missile 
payload,  the  Soviets  have  more  than  a 
two  to  one  advantage  over  U.S.  resources. 

In  aircraft,  the  Soviets  have  a  new 
swing-wing  bomber  prototype,  and  they 
are  turning  out  about  one  new  fighter 
design  each  year.  In  the  process  they  are 
not  phasing  out  their  current  bomber 
force.  As  a  consequence,  while  we  retain 
a  lead  in  heavy  bombers,  we  do  not  in 
total  heavy  and  medium  bombers.  In 
fact,  our  strategic  bomber  force  has  been 
cut  drastically  in  recent  years.  We  have 
phased  out  the  entire  B-58  force  sooner 
than  previously  planned,  and  our  pur- 
chases of  the  FB-111  have  been  sharply 
reduced. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  know  my  think- 
ing is  shared  by  Air  Force  balance-of- 
forces  experts,  the  national  defense  sys- 
tem of  this  Nation  should  be  buttressed 
by  an  appropriate  mixture  of  three 
strategic  force  elements;  bombers,  land- 
based  missiles,  Eind  sea-based  missiles. 

As  a  result  of  simulated  war  gaming 
and  other  forms  of  systems  analysis  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  to  maintain 
an  assured  destruction  capability,  a  com- 
bination of  bombers  and  missiles  has  def- 
inite advantages  over  either  an  all- 
bomber  or  an  all-missile  force.  This  way, 
the  enemy  must  program  his  resources  to 
counter  both  missiles  and  aircraft.  By 
dividing  his  efforts,  he  cannot  concen- 
trate on  any  one  system.  He  is  thus  less 
likely  to  neutralize  even  one  of  our  stra- 
tegic force  elements,  let  alone  all  three. 
Further,  this  complicates  his  defense 
problems  considerably  and  requires  com- 
mitment of  far  more  resources. 

On  the  basis  of  this  strategic  concept 
the  question  of  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  stripping  manned  bombers  from  our 
deterrent  forces  is  answered.  Obviously, 
we  would  have  to  put  much  greater  re- 
liance on  missiles.  In  my  view,  we  would 
have  less  flexibility  and  fewer  options  to 
consider  in  response  to  an  enemy  threat. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  interconti- 
nential  ballistic  missiles  were  first  be- 
coming operational,  it  was  then  thought 
to  be  impossible  to  defend  against  them. 
But  with  systems  like  ABM,  this  has 
changed,  actually  enhancing  rather  than 
reducing  the  strategic  role  of  manned 
aircraft. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  main- 
taining advanced  aircraft  in  the  defen- 
sive inventory.  For  instance,  you  can 
have  a  show  of  strength  with  bombers 
without  threatening  a  cataclysmic  con- 
frontation, for  manned  aircraft  can  be 
controlled.  They  can  be  pulled  back  at 
the  right  time.  You  cannot  say  the  same 
for  missiles. 

From  another  perspective,  there  are  no 
crystal  balls  in  the  national  defense  busi- 


ness; it  Is  impossible  to  foretell  all  the 
various  uses  to  which  our  strategic  forces 
will  be  put.  For  example,  no  one  foresaw 
the  extensive  use  of  the  B-52  and  the 
flying  tanker  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tac- 
tical and  strategic  uses  are  open  ended. 
The  options  often  depend  on  the  imagi- 
nation directed  toward  a  plane's  use 
rather  than  on  the  particular  limitations 
of  the  plane  itself. 

It  is  with  the  needs  of  the  future  in 
mind  that  the  need  for  developing  the 
B-1  becomes  so  compelling.  Moderniza- 
tion of  our  forces  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  possess  a  credible  deter- 
rent to  the  enemy.  Planes  do  wear  out. 
Their  capabilities  do  become  exhausted 
by  new  performance  demands.  The  B-52 
has  been  the  backbone  of  our  bomber  sys- 
tem for  more  than  a  decade.  But,  the 
prototype  B-52  was  based  on  technology 
of  the  late  1940's.  and  first  flew  in  1952. 
The  latest  models  were  built  in  1962. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  II, 
American  forces  have  never  had  to  fight 
in  the  face  of  enemy  air  superiority.  The 
Air  Force  is  proud  of  that  record.  It 
has  been  a  vital  factor  in  dissuading 
would-be  aggressors,  and  defeating 
those  whose  ambitions  ran  away  with 
their  judgment.  I  believe  our  pilots  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  skill  and  deter- 
mination can  go  only  so  far  to  compen- 
sate for  inadequate  equipment. 

Eventually,  technology  changes  so 
much  that  either  potential  new  develop- 
ments cannot  be  incorporated  into  old 
aircraft,  or  is  it  simply  not  economical 
to  do  so.  Thus  it  makes  sense  to  produce 
a  modem  aircraft  that  can  handle  the 
threat  and  will  have  growth  potential  for 
future  developments. 

The  Air  Force  believes,  and  I  agree, 
there  are  several  specific  factors  that  dic- 
tate against  continuous  modification  of 
the  present  force  of  bombers.  The  latest 
model  B-52 — the  "H"  model — represents 
about  the  maximum  growth  attainable 
within  the  constraints  of  the  basic  de- 
sign. Development  of  any  new  bomber 
aircraft  requires  about  8  years.  By  the 
time  the  Air  Force  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant operational  number  of  B-l's  in 
the  inventory,  the  B-52  will  be  17  to  20 
years  old. 

Also,  if  a  major  structure  fatigue  in 
the  B-52  were  detected,  it  could  be  too 
late  to  produce  a  timely  replacement  air- 
craft. The  problem  is  compounded  by 
large  imcertainties  in  the  magnitude  of 
costs  required  to  keep  the  old  system  vi- 
able. We  have  already  invested  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  the  B-52  update  costs  through 
fiscal  1969. 

Finally,  while  the  effectiveness  of  the 
B-52  can  be  upgraded  by  equipping  the 
current  force  with  the  latest  weapons 
and  systems,  it  would  be  unduly  expen- 
sive to  make  the  plane  faster,  carry  more 
payload,  fly  lower,  or  have  a  smaller  ra- 
dar cross-section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have  asked 
me  why  cannot  the  FB-111  be  used  as  a 
replacement  for  the  B-52?  The  answer  is 
that  the  FB-111  was  developed  from 
the  F-111  design  only  as  an  interim  air- 
craft to  replace  the  B-52C  through  F 
models  as  they  neared  the  end  of  their 
operational  life  expectancy.  As  a  stra- 
tegic bomber,  the  FB-111  design  has  def- 
inite limitations — it  has  Limited  payload 
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capacity,  limited  avionics  cape,bllltl(  s. 
limited  range,  and  it  requires  greater 
tanker  support  than  does  the  B-52  jr 
the  B-1. 

I  have  also  been  asked  what  Is  to  kei  >p 
the  B-1  from  becoming  obsolete  even  b  ;- 
fore  it  can  be  ready  for  active  duty.  Tlie 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  B-1  is  beiiig 
designed  to  take  advajitage  of  the  maiiy 
technical  advances  growing  out  of  tlie 
past  decade.  Compared  to  the  B-52.  tne 
B-1  will  have  a  higher  penetration  speed, 
a  reduced  radar  cross-section,  a  larger 
pay  load  capacity,  a  better  capability  to 
penetrate  at  lower  altitudes,  a  quick sr 
reaction  launch,  and  the  chai-acterlstics 
necessary  to  operate  from  austere  diis- 
persal  bases.  The  B-1  also  possesses  bat- 
ter electronic  countermeasures,  targeit- 
finding  systems,  and  weapon  delivery 
systems.  Taken  together  this  equipment 
will  further  improve  the  ability  of  the 
B-1  to  deal  with  enemy  targets  in  both 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  wars  and  con- 
frontations. I 

Finally,  the  B-1  will  not  become  obsb- 
lete  before  full  operational  readiness  he- 
cause  there  is  a  built-in  growth  factor, 
whereby  allowances  are  made  for  incor- 
porating further  advances  as  they  are 
devel£H)ed. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  technical  rL 
have  been  reduced  through  an  extensi 
advanced  development  program.  Tl 
provides  additional  assurance  that 
full-scale  development  program,  though 
methodical,  will  not  be  excessively  dratn 
out.  The  attainment  of  the  date  for  jaie 
initial  operational  capability — lOO — 
with  the  B-l  is  not  the  primary  driving 
factor  in  this  program.  However,  baid 
on  present  and  anticipated  funding  aid 
an  orderly  progression  of  development, 
defense  planners  now  expect  the  B-1  to 
be  operational  in  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  lor 
a  moment  to  another  factor  which  iia- 
proves  the  bomber  component  of  our 
strategic  forces:  namely,  increasing  tie 
effectivness  of  manned  bombers  as  m 
instriunent  of  control  in  limited  conflict. 
On  the  basis  of  my  experience,  I  believe 
that  much  of  the  mlsimderstanding  on 
this  point  is  caused  by  one  prevalent  I  ut 
erroneous  view  of  aerospace  power,  psr- 
ticularly  military  aerospace  power,  aid 
this  view  is  reinforced  by  movies  and 
novels  on  the  subject. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  useful- 
ness of  military  aerospace  power  is  cc  n- 
flned  almost  solely  to  preventing  or  (  e- 
terring  nuclear  war.  Yet  those  who  hi  >ld 
this  view  have  not  apparently  digested 
yet  one  of  the  more  impwrtant  poLits 
that  President  Nixon  emphasized  in  lis 
foreign  policy  repwrt  to  the  Congress: 

The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  Is  political  and  defensive:  to  d<  ny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  Impose  tl-e!r 
win  on  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  ur.  ler 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superior  ty. 
We  must  Insure  that  all  potential  aggies- 
sors  see  unacceptable  risks  In  contemplat  ng 
a  nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or 
acts  which  coxild  escalate  to  strategic  i  lU- 
clear  war,  such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  it- 
tack  on  Europe. 

To  fulfill  this  broader  purpose  of  (lur 
strategic  forces.  Mr.  Speaker;  that  is,  to 
control  limited  conflict,  we  need  a  cai  la- 
bility for   selective   retaliation   agatist 


such  an  attack.  Bombers  are  not  the  only 
weapons  that  could  perform  this  task, 
but  they  are  clearly  the  best  suited  for 
it.  Missiles  once  laimched  are  committed, 
and  they  impose  on  the  opponent  a  heavy 
demand  for  quick  reaction.  This,  in  tiim, 
invites  uncontrolled  escalation.  By  con- 
trast, bombers  can  be  preposltioned  in 
close  proximity  to  the  target  or  placed 
on  airborne  alert,  thus  providing  more 
time  for  the  opponent  to  consider  his 
response  and  react  in  a  deliberate,  care- 
fully controlled  manner. 

The  factors  I  have  Just  detailed  will 
assume  a  much  greater  importance  after 
Communist  China  has  acquired  an  ICBM 
force  of  significant  size.  Our  strategic 
forces  will  then  have  to  be  prepared  for 
retaliation  against  both  China  and  the 
Soviet.  Or  then  again  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  retaliate  only  against  China.  In 
this  latter  case,  bombers  could  be  used 
repeatedly  against  China  and  still  be  a 
part  of  the  deterrent  to  the  Soviet. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  our  need 
for  bombers  is  much  more  urgent  today 
than  it  was  5  years  ago  when  we  had  a 
wide  margin  of  strategic  superiority — 
with  or  without  bombers — over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  when  China  did  not  have  a 
nuclear  capability.  Today,  with  a  policy 
of  strategic  sufficiency,  we  need  forces 
that  incorporate  the  versatility  of 
manned  bombers.  Only  with  forces  such 
as  these  can  we  operate  from  a  position  of 
near  parity  to  achieve  the  two  major  ob- 
jectives that  I  mentioned  earlier;  to  deter 
fuU-scale  nuclear  conflict,  and  to  deter 
or  control  limited  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  short  review 
of  the  need  for  the  B-1  bomber  coupled 
with  my  review  of  its  programatic  sound- 
ness from  a  fiscal  and  a  functional  point 
of  view  will  demonstrate  to  our  colleagues 
that  the  B-1  is  a  needed  plane  and  a  good 
buy  for  the  money. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  Importance  of 
continuing  the  development  and  testing 
of  this  aircraft.  Prom  Its  very  inception, 
it  has  been  the  most  important  comer 
this  nation  has  turned  since  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  develop  the  ICBM  <hi  a 
priority  basis.  And  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
still  facing  the  threat  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust and  since  we  still  face  an  implac- 
able enemy  in  communism,  the  B-1  pro- 
gram must  continue  at  full  speed. 


DRUG    ADDICTION   IN   THE 
MILITARY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  a  crisis  facing  our 
country  which  calls  for  sweeping  new 
legislation  to  completely  overhaul  the 
armed  services'  policy  in  handling  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction. 

I  contemplate  introducing  legislation 
next  week  which  would  make  identifica- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  GI  drug  ad- 
dicts mandatory  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  key  feature  of  my  proposed  legis- 
lation ir  a  provision  that  thase  addicts 
who  are  detected  through  mandatory  re- 
peated testing  processes  would  be  re- 


quired to  go  through  the  rehabilitation 
program  on  their  own  time  and  not  on 
the  military' 's.  In  other  words  the  period 
of  time  the  GI's  cure  takes  would  not  be 
included  within  his  military  commit- 
ment and  his  length  of  service  would  be 
deferred  and  have  to  be  fulfilled  through 
a  comparable  extension  beyond  his  orig- 
inal discharge  date. 

This,  I  believe,  will  overcome  the  legal 
question  of  extended  military  service  be- 
yond the  obligated  period.  Further,  the 
reqmrement  to  defer  discharges  would 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  the 
taking  of  drugs.  Also,  I  feel  it  vplll  stop 
many  GI's  who  take  the  drug  route  as 
a  means  of  being  discharged  from  the 
service  before  their  time  is  up.  This  has 
resulted  in  countless  addicts  being 
turned  loose  with  uncontrollable  habits, 
posing  terrifying  threats  to  themselves 
and  to  all  society. 

The  bill,  which  would  create  a  Nar- 
cotics Control  Force  in  each  branch  of 
the  armed  services,  would  also  provide 
after-discharge  programs  for  those  ex- 
GI's  who  became  addicted  prior  to  the 
proposed  new  policy  and  for  those  serv- 
icemen who  may  be  released  as  cured 
under  the  proposed  program  but  who 
may  later  go  back  to  the  use  of  drugs. 
These  facilities  would  be  provided 
through  newly  created  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  centers  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  through  widely  ex- 
panded Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
grams. 

Drug  addiction  has  become  a  greater 
hazard  for  our  military  men  than  the 
risk  of  being  shot.  I  was  in  Vietnam 
from  April  11  through  April  14  and  had 
the  oppwrtimity  to  make  an  on-the- 
spot  study  of  the  narcotics  crisis  in  the 
Armed  Forces  there. 

I  believe  a  reliable  estimate  of  60,000 
GI's  using  hard  drugs  is  a  fair  appraisal. 
And  most  of  these  men  will  not  be  de- 
tected or  treated  before  being  discharged 
and  returned  to  their  communities.  It 
is  only  fair  to  the  GI's  themselves  and 
to  society  that  these  men  be  identified 
and  treated  before  they  leave  the  armed 
services. 

If  a  GI  had  typhoid  or  malaria,  the 
military  would  not  send  him  home  just 
because  he  is  due  for  discharge.  Well, 
narcotics  addiction  is  contagious  and  it 
has  become  epidemic.  It  is  time  for  laws 
to  be  changed  to  recognize  this  tragic 
reality. 

Marihuana  seems  no  longer  to  be  the 
popular  thing  in  most  units  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  been  to  easily  de- 
tectable, through  its  odor  when  smoked, 
or  by  trained  dogs  who  have  been  brought 
into  barracks  to  sniff  it  out  from  its 
hiding  places. 

The  big  scene  now  is  the  smoking  of 
heroin  sprinkled  in  ordinary  cigarettes. 
The  stuff  is  so  pure  that  the  smoker  gets 
a  full  high  merely  by  inhaling.  What  he 
does  not  realize  is  that  it  is  just  as  eddict- 
able  this  way  as  it  is  through  taking  it  by 
needle  into  the  veins. 

That  occasional  "Saturday  night  high  " 
soon  develops  into  a  dependency  and  one 
by  one  the  GI's  are  becoming  hooked. 
And  what  is  so  terrifying  about  this  is 
that  the  $5  to  $6  a  day  habit  in  Vietnam 
could  well  become  a  $100-  to  $200-a-day 
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habit  back  home.  This  is  because  the 
heroin,  knovra  as  "scag"  there,  costs  only 
a  trifle  compared  to  the  prices  here  and 
the  stuff  obtained  there  is  as  pure  as 
heroin  can  be.  The  dilution  of  the  heroin 
here  reduces  its  potency  about  15  times. 
Hence,  the  effect  realized  by  smoking  the 
stuff  he  gets  when  he  returns  home  will 
be  nil.  It  is  too  diluted  to  have  much  ef- 
fect. The  only  way  his  habit  can  be  fed 
here  is  through  vein  injections. 

While  in  Vietnam  I  was  able  to  buy 
heroin  easily.  In  an  area  known  as  "Scag 
Alley",  just  a  few  blocks  from  Tansonn- 
hut  Airport,  I  was  able  to  purchase  two 
vials  of  pure,  imadulterated  heroin,  each 
containing  250  miligrams  for  less  than 
$4.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  heroin  I 
bought,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
reveals  it  is  95  percent  pure — as  pure  as 
heroin  can  be.  Roaming  other  areas  of 
Saigon,  I  "scored"  in  at  least  eight  other 
instances  with  pushers  ranging  in  age 
from  about  8  to  14  years  of  age. 

At  Longbinh,  the  Army's  largest  base  in 
Vietnam,  I  wore  Army  fatigues,  rode  in 
the  van  of  a  truck  in  an  Army  convoy  on 
roads  immediately  surrounding  the  base, 
and  foimd  11  "stalls"  where  scag  was  be- 
ing sold  openly.  Teenage  pushers  would 
sidle  up  on  scooters  to  the  van  of  our 
truck  to  ply  their  wares. 

I  made  these  purchases,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  illustrate  how  easily  available,  how 
cheap,  and  how  pure  heroin  is  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  why  addiction  is  spreading 
into  epidemic  proportions  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  GI's  are  doing  it  for  kicks; 
some  because  they  are  bored.  Others  be- 
cause it  is  the  thing  to  do,  and  in  many 
cases,  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
there  in  the  first  place  and  this  is  their 
escape. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  blatant  real- 
ism is  that  20  to  30  percent  of  the  GI's  in 
Vietnam  are  using  Uie  hard  stuff  in  some 
form  or  another.  And  in  some  units,  like 
Longbinh,  usage  has  reached  an  estimate 
of  50  percent  among  the  GI's  in  the  E-5 
category  and  under. 

Vietntun  is  literally  saturated  with 
dope.  And  until  now  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  done  little  if  anything  to 
crack  down  on  its  fiow. 

In  my  2-hour  meeting  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky,  while  in  Saigon,  I  confronted 
the  Vice  President  with  the  obvious  laxity 
of  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  deal- 
ing with  the  drug  problem  citing  my  own 
experiences  on  how  easily  he  was  able  to 
get  pure  heroin  right  out  in  the  open.  Ky 
admitted  that  until  recently  his  coimtry 
considered  drugs  an  American  problem 
but  they  can  do  this  no  longer  for  it  has 
become  imbedded  into  their  own  culture. 
He  assured  a  new,  tough  policy. 

The  drug  scene  is  not  peculiar  only  to 
Vietnam.  Reports  indicate  its  heavy  prev- 
alence with  imits  in  Germany  and  with 
our  troops  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and,  of  particular  significance,  with  our 
military  bases  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  also  recently  visited  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  where  the  military's  first  and  most 
advanced  drug  rehabilitation  facility  Is 
located.  A  recent  survey  at  Fort  Bragg 
showed  that  64  percent  of  the  GI's  have 
experimented  in  drugs  in  some  form  or 
another.  Of  this  amount,  admittedly.  17 
percent  have  been  involved  in  the  use  of 
hard  drugs. 


As  commendable  as  the  Bragg  reha- 
bilitation experiment  is,  it  still  falls  far 
short  of  getting  the  support  it  should 
have  from  the  Pentagon.  Much  of  the 
funds  needed  to  support  the  program  are 
contributed  by  officers  and  their  wives 
and  families.  This  ia  the  military's  ob- 
ligation and  a  vitally  needed  program 
such  as  this  should  not  have  to  depend 
on  charity. 

The  travesty  of  the  military's  policy 
is  that  the  men  who  are  addicted  are 
released  before  they  are  amply  treated 
or  cured.  In  most  cases,  when  a  GI  is 
addicted,  he  is  given  physical  withdrawal 
treatments  and  then  discharged.  This  re- 
sults in  their  return  to  society  before 
they  are  ready  and  they  are  faced  with 
the  inevitable  regression  back  to  drugs. 

Under  my  bill,  the  military  would  be 
required  to  begin  testing  each  GI  at 
various  periods  beginning  6  months  be- 
fore his  discharge  in  order  to  ascertain 
drug  use.  Once  identification  is  estab- 
lished, the  youth  would  be  subject  to 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.  The  period 
of  time  the  GI's  cure  takes  would  not  be 
included  within  his  miUtary  commitment 
and  his  length  of  service  would  be  de- 
ferred and  have  to  be  fulfilled  through  a 
comparable  extension  beyond  his  orig- 
inal discharge  date. 

The  bill  goes  further  by  providing  after- 
discharge  programs  for  those  addicted 
ex-GI's  who  have  already  been  dis- 
charged and  under  present  policy  do  not 
qualify  for  Government  help  for  cures. 
In  many  instances,  these  veterans  re- 
ceived the  kind  of  discharge  that  would 
disqualify  them  from  veterans  facilities, 
which,  at  best,  are  still  far  from  ade- 
quate in  dealing  with  the  drug  problem. 

Also,  even  under  my  proposal,  there  is 
no  way  of  assuring  that  the  GI  who  goes 
through  the  cure  process  and  then  is  re- 
leased will  permanently  stay  off  drugs. 
There  must  be  Public  Health  Service 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
for  him  to  go  as  well  as  a  broad  and 
modernized  Veterans'  Administration 
program  to  deal  with  the  problem.  My 
legislation  will  provide  for  such  programs 
and  for  their  required  manpower  and 
resources. 


CANNIKIN  NUCLEAR  TEST: 
WHY  IT  MUST  BE  DONE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  a  cam- 
paign is  being  moimted  by  various  groups 
and  individuals  to  force  postponement 
if  not  abandonment  of  the  planned  Can- 
nikin nuclear  detonation  now  scheduled 
for  Amchitka  Island  in  October.  Various 
specious  reasons  are  being  advanced  as  to 
why  this  test  should  not  take  place. 

A  stream  of  adverse  consequences  are 
being  postulated — alleged  ecological 
damage,  alleged  earthquake  and  tsimaml 
generation,  and  alleged  possible  inter- 
ference with  international  disarmament 
negotiations.  One  less  obvious  hypothe- 
cation is  the  idea  that  if  cancellation  of 
Cannikin  can  somehow  be  pressured,  that 
could  lead  to  an  easement — or  perhaps 
appeasement — in  our  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  remote  possi- 


bility of  concluding  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 
Let  me  discuss  this  last  item  first. 

WHT  WK  MTTST  T*ST 

In  the  April  11  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  wsis  an  article  headlined 
"Tiniest  'A'  Blast  Identifiable  Now."  This 
article  erroneously  claimed  that  the 
United  States  can  now  detect  and  iden- 
tify even  a  one  kiloton  undergroxmd  nu- 
clear explosion.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Holi- 
riELD,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  a 
member  of  that  committee  since  its  in- 
ception 25  years  ago,  was  mystified  by 
this  article.  In  listening  to  testimony 
from  experts  for  the  past  15  years,  he  had 
never  heard  about  identifjong  seismic 
events  which  could  correspond  to  as 
little  as  one  kiloton  In  any  form  of  un- 
derground medium.  Neither  had  I  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Holhteld  therefore  prepared  and 
released  comments  which  pointed  out 
that  this  "new  information,"  supposedly 
based  on  leaked  results  from  a  scientific 
meeting  of  seismologists  held  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  in  July  1970,  was  completely 
erroneous.  I  have  received  unanimous 
consent  for  Mr.  Holifield's  comments  to 
appear  in  the  Conoressional  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

I  suppose  one  could  ask,  as  has  been 
asked  for  many  years.  Why  does  the 
United  States  continue  to  test?  The  an- 
swer is  very  simply — it  is  an  unfortunate 
necessity  to  assure  our  national  security. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Atomic  Energy  as 
well  as  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  peole  of  the  United 
States  when  I  say  I  wish  nuclear 
weapons  testing  were  not  necessary.  But 
it  is  necessary,  and  idealistic  daydreams 
will  not  alter  that  fact.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  engaged  in  a  massive  buildup  of  its  of- 
fensive missile  force.  This  carmot  be 
ignored  or  wished  away.  To  believe  that 
unilateral  disarmament  on  our  part  or 
cancellation  of  the  Cannikin  test  will 
suddenly  and  miraculously  result  in  re- 
ciprocal Soviet  initiatives  is  engaging  in 
serious  self-delusion. 

The  President's  announcement  today 
of  progress  in  the  SALT  negotiations 
belies  the  assertions  of  those  who  would 
claim  that  the  detonation  of  the  Can- 
nikin event  at  "no  more  than  5  mega- 
tons'  would  be  detrimental  and  deleteri- 
ous to  our  international  negotiations  evi- 
dently do  not  keep  up  with  ciu-rent 
events.  On  October  14,  1970,  the  Soviet 
Union  conducted  a  nuclear  experiment  on 
Novaya  Zemlya  Island  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  3  to  6  megaton  range.  While 
there  were  no  repwrted  damaging  effects 
from  this  detonation,  there  were  also 
no  reported  criticisms  from  U.S.  citizens 
or  those  anywhere  in  the  world  who 
would  clsnm  that  this  test  would  or  should 
affect  Soviet  Union  international  nego- 
tiations. 

Under  the  basic  concept  of  maintain- 
ing the  common  defense  and  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  has 
authorized  a  series  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests  and  experiments.  Cannikin  is 
one  of  those  tests.  I  hasten  to  pwint  out 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  dis- 
cuss any  aspect  of  disarmament.  We  are 
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now  negotiating  at  Geneva  and  in  th? 
Vienna  SALT  talks,  but  we  must  nqt 
forfeit  our  bargaining  strength. 

EMVIBONMXNT    IS    BEING   PROTECTED 

Let  US  consider  the  question  of  poi 
slble  ecological  damage  to  Amchitoa 
Island.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  cooperated  with  the  Department  di 
Defense,  the  Interior  Department,  anjd 
the  State  of  Alaska  in  conducting  bicj- 
environmental  studies  since  the  initiil 
cQjpcept  of  the  Milrow  test,  about  1961. 
The  AEC  was  concerned  with  ecology 
long  before  it  became  a  household  word. 
AEC  studies  at  Amchitka  and  in  the  sui  - 
rounding  area  on  seismology,  hydrolog;r, 
geology,  bird  lore,  sea  otter  survival  and 
possible  radioactive  contamination  cor- 
tinue  to  this  day. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  thct  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  AEC,  tli  e 
sea  otter  population — which  was  being 
protected  by  a  blanket  "no  himtinj" 
rule — would  have  by  this  time  been  dec- 
imated by  overpopulation  and  starva- 
tion. The  AEC  proposed  and  carried  oitit 
an  outstanding  program  to  assure  sur- 
vival of  these  friendly  sea  beasts  by  hai 
ing  them  moved  to  other  coastal  areis 
throughout  Alaska,  Canada,  and  tlie 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  Statt 
Certainly  such  humaneness  deserves 
praise  and  not  censure. 

EABTBgtTAKX  AND  TSTTNAMI   BTTTDOCS 

The  question  of  the  generation  of  sig- 
nificantly large  secondary  earthquake 
and  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  tsti- 
namis — sea  waves — were  examined  pub- 
licly and  at  great  length  in  this  coimtry 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1969.  This  w^ 
in  anticip>ation  of  the  Milrow  event  pf 
approximately  one  megaton  which  w^s 
conducted  in  October  1969  at  Amchittaa. 

It  is  known  by  all  who  make  even  a  sn- 
perflcial  examination  that  the  entire 
Aleutian  chain  is  one  of  the  most  seismi- 
cally  active  areas  in  the  entire  world. 
Since  1899  at  least  four  earthquakes 
equal  to  or  greater  than  magnitude  8  6n 
the  Richter  scale  have  been  recorded  In 
the  Aleutisms,  while  there  have  be^n 
dozens  with  magnitudes  between  7  aAd 
a.  I  would  Uke  to  submit  for  the  REcoftD 
at  the  end  of  my  statement  a  table  in*- 
eating  earthquakes  of  magnitude  7  or 
greater  in  the  Aleutians  from  1899  to 
date.  The  original  data  were  prepared  ty 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  wi^h 
updated  data  supplied  to  me  by  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Administration. 

The  table  discloses  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. I 

Prom  1899  on,  there  has  not  been  aty 
tsimami  generation  by  any  earthquake 
which  occurred  near  or  west  of  the  laO° 
meridian,  which  includes  Amchitka.     I 

Returning  to  the  Milrow  test  of  19^9. 
which  had  an  equivalent  earthquake 
magnitude  of  6.5  on  the  Richter  scale, 
there  was  very  little  damage  on  the 
island  itself,  none  to  the  surrounding 
area  &nd^ih'e  only  water  effect  weis  a 
"TTppIe'a  few  inches  high. 

It  has  been  stated  in  an  AEC  press 
release  that  Cannikin  will  not  be  laraer 
than  5  megatons  so  at  most,  using  estap- 
llshed  scaling  laws  in  predicting  the  ^- 
fects  of  Cannikin,  we  can  anticipate;  a 
projected  equivalent  earthquake  magi^i 
tude  of  7.0  on  the  Richter  scale.  As  a 


result,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a 
significant  secondary  earthquake  would 
be  generated.  This  is  based  upon  data 
acquired  from  the  Milrow  test,  which 
triggered  no  secondary  shock,  and  from 
mainland  U.S.  tests  where  no  secondary 
shock  has  ever  been  generated  which  was 
stronger  than  one-one  hundredth  of  the 
original  shock. 

But  what  of  the  unlikely  event  that 
Cannikin  does,  in  fact,  result  in  an  after- 
shock? The  fact  is  that  the  maximum 
aftershock  which  could  be  postulated  im- 
der  this  circumstance  is  a  magnitude  5 
earthquake  which  is  accepted  as  an  al- 
most daily,  or  at  least  common,  occur- 
rence in  the  Aleutians  where  Amchitka 
is  located. 

With  the  predicted  magnitude  7.0  on 
the  Richter  scale,  for  an  event  in  the 
Aleutians  which  takes  place  west  of  the 
ISC'  meridian,  the  experts  predict  that 
no  tsunami  will  be  generated.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  on  Simday  morning.  May  2, 
1971,  an  earthquake  of  magnitude  7.1 
was  recorded  in  the  Aleutians  at  the 
Adak  Island  Naval  Air  Station.  The  epi- 
center of  this  seismic  event  was  about  90 
miles  south  of  Adak  and  about  200  miles 
east  of  Amchitka.  Here  again  we  have 
a  large  earthquake  causing  essentially 
no  ground  motion  damage  and  nothing 
more  than  the  generation  of  a  few  rip- 
ples in  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  that  would  be  called  a 
tsunami  was  noted. 

NO     RADIOACTIVITY     RELEASES 

In  touching  just  briefly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  escape  of  radioactivity,  I 
should  point  out  that  none  has  been 
recorded  from  the  Milrow  event  since 
1969.  In  early  1966,  after  the  long  shot 
test  of  October  1965,  some  tritium  was 
found  in  small  lakes  close  to  groimd  zero. 
This  phenomenon  has  never  been  com- 
pletely explained.  However,  none  has 
been  found  offshore  from  Amchitka  Is- 
land that  can  be  construed  as  being 
above  natural  background  levels.  Moni- 
toring for  radioactivity  is  being  con- 
tinued and  will  continue  for  several 
years  after  the  Cannikin  event. 

The  AEC  has  prepared  a  second  draft 
Cannikin  environmental  statement 
which  reflects  the  comments  of  those 
agencies  which  responded  to  the  original 
draft  of  Jime  1970. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  and 
so  that  the  people  of  Alaska  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  Cannikin  test  and 
possible  effects,  personnel  from  the  AEC 
plan  to  make  presentations  and  hold 
public  meetings  with  Alaska  citizens  in 
all  major  cities  and  in  those  other  places 
in  Alaska  where  they  receive  requests  for 
a  public  meeting. 

Commissioner  Clarence  Larson  was  in 
Alaska  earlier  this  week  for  a  first-hand 
look  at  Amchitka  Island  and  then  went 
to  Nevada  to  the  test  site  to  meet  with 
visiting  Alaskan  legislators  to  kick-off  the 
series  of  talks  which  explain  the  Can- 
nikin program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by  stat- 
ing that  the  detonation  of  the  Cannikin 
event  is  in  the  best  national  interest  of 
U.S.  security.  Until  such  time  as  there  is 
an  international  agreement  on  the  lim- 
iting or  reduction  of  nuclear  armament 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  cannot 


and  must  not  depend  upon  unilateral 
weapons  reductions  or  cessation  of  test- 
ing. Wishful  thinking  v/ill  not  make  the 
world  a  better  or  a  safer  place  in  which 
to  live. 

I  am  also  including  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  additional  documents 
which  bear  on  this  matter.  One  is  a  fine 
paper  by  Dr.  William  G.  Van  Dorn  of 
the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography, 
discussing  the  possibility  of  tsunami  gen- 
eration by  the  Cannikin  test,  and  the 
other  is  a  letter  from  Russell  E.  Train, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  discussing  AEC's 
compliance  with  the  National  Eiiviron- 
mental  Policy  Act. 

Comments  by  Congressman  Chet  Holifieu), 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 

Washington  Post  News  Article  of  April 

11,  "Tiniest  'A'  Blast  Identifiable  Now" 

I  was  considerably  disturbed  when  I  read 

the   article    "Tiniest    "A"    Blast    Identifiable 

Now"  In  the  April  11  Washington  Post.  This 

article  seems  to  be  another  In  a  series  of 

statements  attributable  to  the  Washington 

Post  which  might  be  entitled,  "wishing  will 

make  It  so." 

In  February  1971  the  Canadians  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  proposed  a 
threshold  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  which 
would  outlaw  all  explosions  which  had  a 
seismic  magnitude  above  a  certain  level.  Mr. 
Ignatieff,  the  Canadian  representative,  con- 
ceded that  an  "across  the  board"  prohibition 
in  underground  testing  remains  blocked  by 
the  long  standing  deadlock  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion at  nuclear  testing  grounds.  The  Cana- 
dian position  was  based  on  a  document  pre- 
pared by  Canadian  scientists  which  Indicated 
that  detection  thresholds  are  magnitude  4.2 
by  waves  passing  through  the  earth  for  explo- 
sions and  earthquakes  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  deteriorating  to  a  detection  thresh- 
old of  magnitude  4.5  for  Asian  coverage,  and 
deteriorating  further  to  magnitude  5.0  in 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
threshold  for  detection — ^note  that  this  is  still 
detection  not  identlflcation — Is  magnitude 
4.8  for  surface  waves  going  through  the 
earth's  crust  from  earthquakes  In  North 
America  and  Europe,  deteriorating  to  magni- 
tude 5.1  for  Asian  coverage.  Detection  thresh- 
old is  defined  as  the  probability  that  90  per- 
cent of  a  given  niunljer  of  stations  world- 
wide wUl  be  to  detect  a  given  seismic  event. 
According  to  the  Canadians,  the  most  gener- 
ally applicable  identification  threshold  is 
about  magnitude  5.8  to  magnitude  60  In 
much  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

I  have  made  this  long  quote  to  show  the 
latest  information  that  the  Canadians  felt 
they  had  available  as  at  Norvember  1970,  sev- 
eral months  after  the  Woods  Hole  meeting. 
The  British,  in  December,  1965,  published 
a  very  fine  two  volume  document,  "The  De- 
tection and  Recognition  of  Underground  Ex- 
plosions." which  was  issued  by  their  Atomic 
Weapons  Research  Establishment.  The  asso- 
ciation of  magnitudes  with  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  various  subsurface  media  is  very 
clearly  presented  on  page  39.  in  figure  13.  of 
Volume  1.  The  graph  demonstrates  very 
clearly  that  a  10  kiloton  explosion  would 
be  equivalent  to  magnitude  4.5  in  granite, 
that  it  woiUd  take  a  20  kUoton  explosion  In 
tuff  for  magnitude  4.5,  and  100  kilotons  In 
alluvium;  and  I  should  point  out  that  this 
alluvium  need  only  be  a  few  thousand  feet 
deep,  not  tens  of  miles,  to  be  detectable  as 
magnitude  4.5. 

The  article  of  April  11  mentions  the  large 
seismic  arrays  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Summary  of  the  31  December  1970  report  Is- 
sued by  Lincoln  Laboratories  of  MIT  on  the 
Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array  (LASA)  in 
Montana.  This  is  the  Fourteenth  Semiannual 
Summary  of  the  Seismic  Discrimination 
Group  of  the  Lincoln  Laboratory: 
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"In  order  to  establish  the  technical  baals 
for  any  proposed  arms  control  agreement 
banning  underground  nuclear  explosions,  we 
are  pursuing  research  connected  with  the 
nature  of  exploslona  and  earthquakes,  the 
propagation  path  from  source  to  receiver 
and  methods  of  data  analysis  at  the  receiver." 

So  we  see  that  the  LASA  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  seven  years  and  Is  stUl  pursuing 
knowledge  concerning  discrimination  be- 
tween underground  nuclear  explosions  and 
seismic  events.  It  is  obvious  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  April  1 1  article  that  the  authors 
do  not  have  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  difference 
between  detection  and  Identification.  It  Is 
xmfortunate  that  some  persons  leaked  an  in- 
house  document  which  has  not  been  intended 
for  publication,  which  was  an  internal  work- 
ing document,  and  which  was  essentially  the 
product  of  a  group  of  seismologists  who  were 
brainstorming  on  what  might  be  possible  In 
tlie  future. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points:  the  need 
for  on-alte  inspection  continues  as  strongly 
as  ever,  should  there  be  a  push  soon  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  Also,  many  seismic 


events  remain  unidentified  as  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  a  comprehensive  test  ban  with 
present  technology,  without  on-site  inspec- 
tion, would  not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which 
it  was  written. 

If,  as  the  Canadians  stated  In  their  paper 
of  November  1970,  we  can  only  Identify  events 
of  magnitude  5.5  or  6,  this  could  mean  ex- 
plosions up  to  one  megaton  In  alluvium  could 
be  detected,  but  not  identified. 

The  United  States  has  just  completed  large 
seismic  arrays  in  Alaska  and  Norway  which 
are  just  beginning  to  produce  data  that  even- 
tually should  be  useful  In  aiding  identifica- 
tion as  well  as  the  detection  of  seismic 
events. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  for  25  years — since 
its  inception.  Since  the  first  time  test  ban 
treaties  were  proposed  in  the  1950'8,  the  Com- 
mittee has  made  every  attempt  to  keep  cur- 
rently and  fully  informed  of  all  progress 
made  in  the  test  detection  field.  We  have  an- 
nual briefings  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

EARTHQUAKES  IN  THE  ALEUTIANS'  1899-1971 
|M,>7.0;  Lonjltudes  between  163W  and  170EI 


The  Committee  would  be  among  the  first  to 
know  if  any  breakthrough  had  act\iaUy  been 
made  whereby  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  be  acceptable  without  on-site  inspec- 
tion. This  Is  not  the  case  yeit. 

As  you  know,  I  have  actively  supported  the 
SALT  conferences  and  all  phases  of  our  steps 
to  stop  nuclear  testing  based  on  the  status 
of  our  capability  to  detect  and  identify. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  gamble  with 
our  national  security  by  relying  on  "wishful 
thinking"  Instead  of  bard  scientific  facts. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  a  lay  reporter  has 
in  writing  articles  on  complicated  techno- 
logical and  scientific  programs  as  contra- 
distinct  to  basing  an  article  on  hypothetical 
projections  of  future  scientific  goals. 

The  least  that  a  responsible  repcxrter  can 
do  is  to  check  the  facts  with  Informed  Com- 
mittee members  or  staff  in  order  to  obtain 
a  balanced  story.  I  refer  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee members  or  their  staff  or  responsible 
government  scientists  who  are  actively  in 
charge  of  the  specific  program  being  reported 
upon. 
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•  Richter. 

'  Berkeley. 

>  National  Oceanographic  Agency. 
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Probability    or   Tsunami   Generation   in 

Connection  With  Canniken 
(By  Dr.  William  G.  Van  Dorn,  Scripps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego) 
Gentlemen:  A  good  fraction  of  my  scien- 
tific career  has  been  concerned  with  tsuna- 
mis— both  natural  and  man-made.  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  measuring  and  evaluating  the 
hazard  from  water  wave  effects  for  nearly  all 
of  the  Pacific  nuclear  tests,  and  for  many 
subsequent  related  studies.  My  Investigation 
of  natural  tsunamis  have  led  to  a  number 
of  recommendations    for   improving   public 
safety,    only    a    few    of    which    have    been 
adopted. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  that  I  am 
as  deeply  concerned  with  the  safety  as- 
pects cf  underground  testing  at  Amchitka  as 
anyone. 

However,  there  are  certain  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances not  mentioned  in  this  memo- 
randum which  suggest  that  the  risk  of  a 
destructive  tsunami  being  generated  in  as- 
sociation with  the  proposed  Cannikin  test 
Is  not  as  great  as  implied.  These  circum- 
stances have  emerged  fairly  recently,  as  a 
result  of  studies  initiated  by  the  AEC,  acting 
on  reconmiendatlons  of  the  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants, of  which  I  am  a  memt>er. 

In  order  to  properly  qualify  them,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  perspective  of  what  tsuna- 
mis are  like,  what  factors  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  destructive  tsunami,  and  to  what 
extent  the  probability  that  such  a  combina- 


tion might  occur  in  conjunction  with  Canni- 
kin can  reasonably  be  assessed. 

A  tsunami  can  be  defined  as  any  localized, 
impulsive  deformation  of  the  free  ocean  sur- 
face, whether  produced  by  a  volcanic  or  arti- 
ficial explosion,  a  submarine  landslide,  or 
(most  commonly)  a  sea  floor  dislocation  ac- 
companying an  earthquake.  Tsunamis  come 
in  all  sizes,  limited  only  by  water  depth  and 
available  energy,  but  we  are  concerned  here 
only  with  potentially  dangerous  events. 

However  generated,  the  initial  disturbance 
propagates  radially  away  from  its  source 
region  as  a  system  of  free  gravity  waves. 
A  good  example  of  a  miniature  tsunami  is 
the  familiar  pattern  of  concentric  rings  of 
waves  produced  by  dropping  a  pebble  Into 
a  pond:  the  waves  are  highest  and  shortest 
near  the  source,  and  become  lower  and  long- 
er as  they  travel  outward,  somewhat  like 
the  extension  of  an  accordion  bellows.  Upon 
entering  shallow  water  near  shore,  this  proc- 
ess is  reversed;  the  waves  grow  higher  and 
shorter  again  until  they  eventually  run  up 
against  the  shoreline  and  are  partially  re- 
flected— or  scattered — back  out  to  sea. 

Most  of  the  damage  from  destructive  tsu- 
namis occurs  during  the  first  5  or  6  hours 
after  the  first  waves  reach  shore,  although 
diminishing  activity  ensues  for  several  days. 
The  severity  of  local  wave  effects  at  a  re- 
mote place  depends  in  a  complicated  way 
upon  several  factors:  the  height  and  shape 
of  the  initial  deformation,  the  distance  the 
waves  have  traveled,  and  the  local  coastal 


typography.  Irrespective  of  other  factors, 
there  is  a  relatively  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween damage  and  no  damage,  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  local  runup  heights  ex- 
ceed the  normal  wave  and  tide  range. 

Owing  to  their  complexity,  most  of  these 
effects  were  long  thought  not  to  be  realistic- 
ally calculable  on  a  deterministic  basis. 
Within  the  past  several  years,  however,  sig- 
nificant advances  have  been  made.  P'irst, 
extensive,  post-event  geophysical  surveys 
after  the  great  earthquake  of  March  28,  1964, 
in  Alaska,  have  for  the  first  time  permitted 
a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  sovu-ce  char- 
acteristics of  a  large  tsunami.  Second,  com- 
parative selsmological,  tectonic,  and /or  hy- 
drodynamic  data  from  Alaska,  and  the  tsu- 
namis of  1946  and  1957  (Aleutians) ,  and  1960 
(Chile)  suggest  that  large  tsunamis  origin- 
ating along  the  Pacific  trench  system  have 
common  generic  features.  Third,  AEC  and 
DOD-sponsored  studies  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  hydrodynamlc  computer 
codes  for  the  deterministic  calculation  of 
wave  systems  produced  by  known  sources, 
their  propagation  across  the  ocean,  and  the 
local  wave  response  ai  remote  points. 

These  codes  are  necessarily  complex,  fairly 
expensive  to  run,  and  are  still  incomplete; 
but  present  results  include  a  convincing  re- 
construction of  the  generation  of  the  Alaskan 
tsunami.  Although  the  calculations  covered 
an  area  only  ten  times  that  of  the  source, 
simplified  geometric  extrapolations  to 
greater    distances    give    wave    heights    that 
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agree  with  observations  at  small  Islands 
within  a  factor  of  two.  The  calculations  a-e 
now  being  extended  to  arbitrary  dlstauofs 
on  a  spherical  ocean,  and  the  local  reapon  le 
factors  win  be  computed  at  one  or  two  mo  -e 
comolex  locations  where  comparative  wa'e 
observations  are  avaUable.  These  studlss 
should  be  completed  within  three  or  four 
months. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  previous  studKs, 
the  present  status  of  tsunami  phenomencl- 
cgy  might  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  Tsunamis  seem  principally  to  originate 
from  elongate  sources  that  parallel  tlie 
trench  systems  ringing  the  Pacific  Basin. 
These  trenches  are  considered  to  be  zonss 
of  crustal  plate  abuttment.  whose  relati  .e 
motions  accumulate  strain  that  is  dlscoii- 
tlnuously  released  In  the  form  of  eartli- 
quakes.  These  zones  are  also  characterlzi  id 
by  volcanic  activity  and  a  long  geologic  his- 
tory of  large-scale  accumulative  dlslocatlors. 
Only  zones  of  vertical  dislocation  appear  ;o 
be  productive  of  tsunamis. 

2.  Historically,  an  average  of  100  detectltle 
tsunamis  per  century  has  occurred  in  the 
Pacific  Basin,  of  which  roughly  10  percent 
might  be  classes  as  widely  destructive.  Of 
the  latter,  eight  have  occurred  since  19C0. 
and  five  since  1945.  According  to  receit 
statistics,  a  rough  classification  relating 
tsunamis  to  Rlchter  earthquake  magnitude 
is: 

Rlchter  M<6.0,  non-detectlble 

6.0<M6.5.  barely  detectlble 

8,5<M<7.5,  moderate 

M>7.5.  severe* 

In  all  the  above  classes,  the  majority  )f 
earthquakes  In  tsunamlgenic  regions  hare 
not  produced  tsunamis. 

3.  The  Alaskan  earthquake  Involved  a  ver- 
tical seafloor  lift  of  from  6-30  ft.  over  4(i,- 
000  square  miles;  the  potential  energy  of  tl  le 
deformed  water  surface  was  1-3  megatons,  or 
roughly  an  equal  percentage  of  the  stra  n 
energy  released  during  the  parent  quale. 
Fragmentary  uplift  data  from  Chile,  and  tl  le 
above-cited  similarities  In  aftershock  pat- 
terns and  tide-gage  records,  suggest  that  the 
1946.  1957.  and  1960  tsunamis  involved  simi- 
lar volumetric  displacements. 

4.  Two  geometrical  effects  govern  the  radl  il 
flux  of  wave  energy.  Elongate  sources  a:e 
somewhat  dlrecUonal.  For  Alaska,  the  as- 
pect ratio  (length: breadth)  was  about  4:1, 
and.  although  the  wave  pattern  reconstru  ;- 
tlon  was  almost  circular  In  mldocean,  the 
wave  heights  were  twice  as  high  normal  ;o 
the  longer  axis  of  the  source  than  parallel 
to  It.  Secondly,  the  radial  attenuation  jf 
wave  height  with  distance  Is  the  product  pf 
two  factors:  radial  stretching  and  lateml 
spreading.  The  former  persists  at  all  dis- 
tances, but  the  latter  reaches  a  minimum  it 
one-quarter  of  the  earth's  circumference  ai  id 
again  increases;  their  product  has  a  mini- 
mum at  about  8000  miles.  Thus,  wave  heigh  ts 
actually  Increase  at  greater  distances,  whlrh 
accounts.  In  part,  for  the  severity  of  dam^ ;« 
in  Japan  from  Chilean  tsunamis,  and  co:i- 
versely. 

With  respect  to  the  probability  of  tsunaiol 
generation  In  association  with  the  propo6i>d 
Cannikin  test,  the  following  statemeiits 
apply:  

1.  DIRECT   XnXCTS 

During  the  Milrow  test,  surface  doming  dtie 
to  cavity  expansion  produced  a  maximiun  bf 
8  Inches  of  uplift  along  less  than  a  mile  jcf 
shoreline,  and  no  measurable  offshore  fav  It 
di^lacements  were  observed.  No  anomalo  is 
waves  were  recorded  by  an  array  of  bottoii- 
mounted  sensors  within  5-15  miles  of  t:  le 
shot  point,  and  having  a  threshold  resol  i- 
tlon  of  about  1cm.  Thus  the  maximum  vol  i- 
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metric  sea  surface  displacement  during  this 
event  was  substantially  less  than  one-mll- 
Uonth  of  that  accredited  to  large  tsunamis. 
No  significant  alteration  of  these  circum- 
stances is  Implied  by  the  Cannikin  test,  or 
any  nominal  extrapolation  thereof. 

2.  nrontxcT  eitects 

Principal  public  and  solentlflc  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  the  poeelbllity  that 
a  Cannikin-triggered  earthquake  might  gen- 
erate a  destructive  tsunami.  This  would  re- 
quire the  coincidence  of  two  apparently  un- 
precedented events:  the  triggering  of  an 
earthquake  along  the  Amchitka  fault  block 
west  of  Amchitka  Pass  having  a  Rlchter  mag- 
nitude of  at  least  7.3,  and  whose  vertical 
dislocation  Is  six  feet  or  larger.  The  first  pos- 
sibility has  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Hadley, 
and  I  will  address  my  remarks  to  the  latter 
problem. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no  recog- 
nizable dissimilarities  in  the  frequency  or 
Intensity  of  seismic  activity  along  the  Aleu- 
tian Arc,  or  in  tectonic  structure  and  inci- 
dence of  vulcanism,  there  Is  no  historical 
record  of  a  destructive  tsunami  having  been 
generated  west  of  Amchitka  Pass. 

Since  1900.  there  have  been  about  60  earth- 
quakes of  magnitudes  6.75<  M  <7.5,  and  14 
of  magnitude  7.5  or  larger.  Three  of  the  latter 
events  have  generated  destructive  tsunamis. 
Their  rupture  zones — as  defined  by  the  after- 
shock perimeters  of  their  parent  earth- 
quakes— lie  elbow  to  elbow,  and  encompass 
the  entire  Aleutian  Arc  from  Prince  William 
Sound  to  Amchitka  Pass.  Aside  from  the 
above-cited  directional  differences,  remot-e 
wave  effects  from  these  three  tsunamis  were 
statlsticsJly  indistinguishable. 

The  Rat  Island  Quake  of  February  4,  1965, 
had  a  magnitude  of  7.5,  an  aftershock  perim- 
eter comparable  to  the  above  three  tsunaml- 
genic earthquakes,  and  encompassed  the  bulk 
of  t."ie  Aleutian  Arc  west  of  Amchitka  Ptas. 
This  earthquake  generated  a  "moderate" 
tsunami.  In  that  local  tide  gage  heights  of 
0-10  feet,  and  extreme  runup  heights  of  6-50  • 
feet,  were  reported  within  the  eplcentral 
region,  but  no  significant  remote  waves  were 
observed. 

Taken  together,  these  factors  Imply  that 
vertical  dislocations  associated  with  large 
Aleutian  earthquakes  west  of  Amchitka  Pass 
are  Inherently  smaller  than  those  to  the  east. 
This  view  is  also  suggested  by  the  directions 
of  crustal  plate  movement  in  the  North 
Pacific,  which  normally  abut  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Aleutian  Arc,  but  trend  more 
tangentlally  In  the  western  sector,  such  that 
lateral  shear  forces — rather  than  normal 
forces — can  be  expected  to  prevail. 

To  further  explore  these  Implied  differ- 
ences, the  U.S.  Geological  Siurvey  has  recently 
conducted  a  field  survey  of  the  Island  groups 
on  both  sides  of  Amchitka  Pass,  looking  tor 
sijecific  evidence  that  might  confirm  or  deny 
the  hypothesis  of  relatively  long-term  ver- 
tical stability  of  the  Amchitka  sector.  The 
following — still  incomplete  and  unreported — 
results  tend  to  suppwrt  this  hypothsis.^" 

1.  There  Is  a  generail  concordance  of  the 
levels  of  the  submarine  and  sea  level  terraces 
within  and  between  the  Islands  of  the  Rat 
Islands  group  and  the  Delarof  Island  group. 
A  10-  to  15-foot  uplift  In  the  last  3,000  to 
4,000  years  of  the  Delarof  group  (east  of 
Amchitka  Pass)  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
sea  cliffs  are  Inactive  and  above  wave  action 
and  the  modern  sea-level  terrace  is  emergent, 
whereas  in  the  Rat  group  (west  of  Amchitka 
Pass)   sea  cliffs  are  being  actively  eroded. 

2.  The  elevations  with  respect  to  sea  level 
of  these  marine  terraces  in  the  west-central 


>  Single  observation  at  Sbemya. 
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Aleutian  Islands  roughly  correlate  with 
world-wide  sea-level  changes  during  the  past 
240,000  years  postulated  by  Palrbridge. 

3.  A  1200-foot- wide  block -slump  of  about 
100  feet  near  South  Bight,  Amchitka  Island, 
postdates  older,  transcurrent  faults.  This 
slump  comprises  unconsolidated,  multilayer, 
fosslllferous  sediments  that  show  no  evi- 
dence of  subsequent  fractures.  Two  proacti- 
nlum  dates  of  about  130,000  years  from  thla 
slump  place  an  upper  limit  on  significant 
fault  activity  on  Amchitka. 

4.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  fault  displace- 
ment of  any  of  the  marine  terraces. 

5.  Local  faulting  was  observed  on  some 
of  the  active  volcanoes;  this  appears  to  be 
restricted  to  the  volcanoes  and  Is  Inferred 
to  be  unrelated  to  regional  tectonic  proc- 
esses 

6.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  west- 
central  Aleutians  have  not  undergone  Iso- 
static  adjustments  within  the  past  2,000,000 
years  at  the  magnitude  or  frequency  seen 
to  the  east  in  the  coastlines  of  the  Islands 
and  mainland  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Further  evidence  regarding  the  time-scale 
of  prehistoric  changes  In  the  geomorphology 
of  this  r3glon  should  be  provided  by  35 
samples  currently  being  processed  for  radio- 
active dates.  Additionally,  a  4-statlon  array 
of  sensitive  wave  recorders  Is  current!  y  being 
Installed  on  Western  Pacific  Islands,  with 
the  object  of  monitoring  small  or  moderate 
tsunamis  from  the  Aleutian  group.  These 
stations,  combined  with  seismic  data  should 
provide  data  whereby  Aleutian  tsunami 
sources  can  be  defined  and  compared  for 
regional  differences — If  any. 

If  convincing  differences  between  the 
long-term  vertical  stability  of  the  geologic 
strticture  east  and  west  of  Amchitka  Pass 
can  be  demonstrated,  this  evidence  and  the 
historical  lack  of  destructive  tsunamis  from 
the  western  sector  would  provide  consider- 
able support  to  the  arguments  against  sig- 
nificant tsunami  risk  in  conjunction  with 
Cannikin — whether  or  not  a  larger  earth- 
quake might  be  causatively  imputed  to  this 
test.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  extend 
the  field  siirveys  to  the  central  Aleutian 
Arc.  so  far  unstudied,  looking  for  specific 
evidence  of  recent  vertical  dislocations  of  6- 
16  feet,  as  Implied  from  the  tsunaml-pro- 
duclug  earthquakes  of  1946  and  1957. 

Executive  Otfice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Council  on  En\tbonmen- 
tal  qualttt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  S,  1971. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Pomerance, 
Chairman,  DisaTmament  Issues  Commmittee, 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Pomerance:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  the  letter  of  AprU  22.  1971,  which 
you  wrote  as  Chairman  of  the  Disarmament 
Issues  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  of  America, 
concerning  compliance  with  the  National 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91-190)  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  for  the 
CANNIKIN  test  at  Amchitka,  Alaska.  Since 
receipt  of  yoiir  letter  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  reviewed  the  status  of 
AEC  compliance. 

By  way  of  background  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  was  not  officially  formed  until 
early  1970.  One  of  the  first  official  actions  of 
the  new  Council  was  to  draft  guidelines  for 
compliance  with  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA).  Those  guidelines  were  issued  on 
April  30,  1970,  to  set  forth  the  procedures  for 
drafting,  reviewing,  and  issuing  environ- 
mental statements. 

The  AEC's  draft  environmental  statement 
on  CANNIKIN,  submitted  to  the  CEQ  on 
June  17,  1970,  was  one  of  the  earliest  draft 
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environmental  statements  prepiu-ed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  CEQ  guidelines.  At  the 
time  the  draft  CANNIKIN  statement  was 
Issued,  the  AEC  published  notice  of  the 
pubUc  avallabUlty  of  the  statement  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  June  20,  1970.  At  the 
same  time  the  AEC  sent  copies  of  the  draft 
statement  to  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise 
with  respect  to  environmental  Impact,  and 
to  state  and  local  agencies  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  environmental  standards 
including  the  State  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Since  release  of  the  Cannikin  draft  state- 
ment, copies  of  that  statement  have  been 
supplied  by  the  AEC  to  over  300  Individual 
requestors.  Comments  on  the  statement 
have  been  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Department  of  State  and  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  response 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Included 
comments  provided  by  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  and  the  response 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  included  comments  from  the 
Public  Health  Service.  With  the  more  recent 
Governmental  reorganization  these  com- 
menting bodies  have  been  replaced  by  equiv- 
alent components  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  AEC  has  modified  the  Cannikin  en- 
vironmental statement  to  Incorporate  con- 
sideration of  the  comments  that  have  been 
received.  The  revised  Cannikin  statement  is 
Hearing  completion  and  will  soon  be  ap- 
proved for  release  by  the  AEC  as  their  final 
statement.  While  the  AEC  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished the  final  environmental  statement  for 
Cannikin,  their  performance  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  most  recent  revised  guide- 
lines of  the  Council  on  compliance  with 
NEPA: 

"(c)  With  respect  to  recommendations  or 
reports  on  proposals  for  legislation  to  which 
section  102(2)  (C)  applies,  the  final  text  of 
the  environmental  statement  and  comments 
thereon  should  be  available  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  or  report.  In  cases  where  the 
scheduling  of  congressional  hearings  on 
recommendations  or  reports  on  proposals  for 
legislation  which  the  Federal  agency  has 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  does  not  allow 
adequate  time  for  the  completion  of  a  final 
text  of  an  environmental  statement  (to- 
gether with  comments),  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  may  be  furnished  to  the 
Congress  and  made  available  to  the  public 
pending  transmittal  of  the  comments  as 
received  and  the  final  text." 

In  your  letter  you  indicated  that  the  Con- 
gress was  not  satisfied  with  the  Cannikin 
environmental  statement  and  that  they  had 
dismissed  It,  withholding  appropriations  for 
the  proposed  Cannikin  test.  The  Congres- 
sional action  which  was  taken  with  regsird 
to  the  Cannikin  test  was  actually  that  of 
decreasing  the  appropriations  in  the  FT  1971 
budget,  deferring  those  costs  to  the  budget 
for  FT  1972. 

We  have  discussed  the  revised  Cannikin 
environmental  statement  with  representa- 
tives of  the  AEC.  When  the  final  Cannikin 
statement  is  issued,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  It  will  Indicate  all  potential  hazards  to 
the  environment  and  It  will  address  the  al- 
ternatives to  the  action  proposed.  The  final 
Cannikin  statement  will  of  course  Include 
copies  of  the  comments  which  have  been  re- 
ceived and  will  be  given  official  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

By  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  AEC  I  am 
asking  that  copies  of  the  revised  AEC  Can- 
nikin statement  and  comments  be  furnished 


directly  to  you  and  all  those  who  Joined  in 
your  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SUEZ 
CANAL 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, Mr.  Hamilton,  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  United  States'  national 
interest  to  have  the  Suez  Cenal  open. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  argument  has 
been  advanced  that  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  cormection  with  an  in- 
terim settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  therefore,  disadvantageous  to 
the  United  States.  This  argument  holds 
that  an  open  canal  would  help  the  Rus- 
sians gain  a  strategic  foothold  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  would  facilitate  the  de- 
livery of  materiel  to  North  Vietnam. 

An  open  canal  would  afford  distinct  ad- 
vantages to  the  U.S.S.R.  It  would  faciU- 
tate  and  shorten  its  naval  routes  and 
communications,  reduce  costs,  and  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  its  naval  forces. 
These  advantages  to  the  U.S.S.R.  should 
not,  however,  be  exaggerated,  and  should 
be  kept  in  perspective.  Soviet  force  levels 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and  deliveries 
of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  status  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Since  the  1967  Middle  Es^t  war,  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  de- 
liveries to  Southeast  Asia  have  in- 
cresised — at  the  precise  time  the  canal 
was  closed.  The  opening  of  the  canal 
would  not  present  the  Soviets  with  new 
capabilities  that  they  are  currently  with- 
out. Thus,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
would  represent  mainly  a  logistical  ad- 
vantage for  Russia:  the  open  canal  would 
be  convenient  but  not  essential.  Further- 
more, the  difference  between  sua  open  and 
a  closed  canal  is  not  of  major  significance 
in  terms  of  the  overall  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  stra- 
tegic balance. 

But  the  opening  of  the  canal  would 
have  many  advantages  for  the  United 
States.  Among  the  most  significant  are 
these: 

First.  The  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding interest  in  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  opening  of  the  canal,  as  part  of 
an  interim  solution,  could  break  the  pres- 
ent impasse  in  negotiations,  improve  the 
climate  for  peace,  and  provide  a  crucial 
stepping  stone  toward  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

Second.  An  open  canal  would  be  a 
mortgage  for  peace  on  all  sides  of  the 
Arab- Israeli  conflict.  As  long  as  the  canal 
would  be  open,  parties  would  have  a 
vested  interest  in  keeping  it  so.  The 
greater  the  vested  interest  of  all  parties 
in  an  open  canal,  the  less  the  chances  of 
further  Egyptian-Israeli  hostilities  and 
a  big  power  confrontation  in  the  region. 

Third.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  want  the 
canal  open.  Because  the  parties  agree  on 
this  matter,  the  United  States  would 
not  be  imposing  any  kind  of  a  solution 


by  urging  the  parties  to  pursue  efforts  to 
open  the  canal.  Indeed,  it  is  a  premise 
of  United  States  policy  not  to  impose  smy 
course  of  action  on  the  parties  involved. 

Fourth.  An  open  canal  would  be  a 
major  eooncunic  benefit  to  our  West 
Eur(flje£m  allies.  The  economic  loss  to 
the  world  economy  because  of  the  canal's 
closure  has  been  aroimd  $3  billion  an- 
nually; about  $1.8  billion  of  this  loss 
has  been  suffered  directly  by  Western 
Europe — a  loss  approximately  20  times 
greater  than  any  loss  to  a  Communist 
state.  The  following  two  factors,  involv- 
ing the  oil  industry,  are  responsible  for 
much  of  this  loss  to  Europe: 

The  oil  tanker  supply  today  is  barely 
sufficient  and  there  are  few  or  no  tankers 
in  reserve,  with  few  supertankers  im- 
der  constructicoi.  Because  tsuikers  are 
so  much  in  demand  for  the  long  trip 
around  Africa,  transport  costs  since  1967 
have  fluctuated  between  doubling  and 
quadrupling.  It  is  estimated  that  an  open 
canal  would  attract  about  80  percent  of 
the  oil  trade  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
increase  by  about  10  percent  the  tanker 
reserve  fleet,  thus  reducing  transport 
costs. 

In  Western  Europe,  oil  consumption 
has  increased  at  a  pace  greater  than 
supply,  creating  a  sellers'  market — the 
Alaska  and  North  Sea  fields  will  not  be 
producing  at  full  capacity  until  1975 
and,  even  then,  their  output  will  not 
keep  pace  with  demand  increase  in  the 
Western  world.  Because  the  canal  is 
closed.  North  African  producers  have 
been  able  to  force  higher  prices.  An  open 
canal  would  reduce  both  the  chances 
of  blackmail  in  the  world  oil  industry 
and  the  leverage  of  North  Africa  on  the 
industry. 

Fifth.  An  open  canal  would  aid  the 
economic  development,  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  the  countries  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Red  Sea,  many  of  which  are 
important  friends  of  the  United  States, 
among  them  are  India,  Ethiopia,  and 
Kenya.  These  countries  do  a  great  deal 
of  trade  with  Western  Europe. 

Sixth.  Freedom  of  access  to  the  seas, 
expanded  trade  and  free  communications 
have  long  been  in  the  U.S.  interests,  and 
a  closed  canal  operates  against  these  im- 
portant concerns. 

In  sum,  while  an  open  Suez  Canal 
would  give  the  Soviet  Union  increased 
mobility  and  flexibility,  it  would  not  give 
it  any  new  capability  and  would  not  rep- 
resent a  new  threat.  The  U.S.  overriding 
commitment  to  find  interest  in  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  excessive  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  free  world  because  of 
the  canal's  closure  clearly  Indicate  that, 
on  balance,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest to  have  the  canal  open. 


SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INCREASES 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remaiics  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    DANIELS    of   New   Jersey    Mr. 
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Speaker,  according  to  a  news  release  f r(  im 
the  Department  of  Labor,  52  major  laOor 
areas  have  been  added  to  the  "substan- 
tial unemployment"  category  of  6  per- 
cent or  higher  unemployment  which  is 
expected  to  continue  for  at  leastl  2 
months.  This  is  the  highest  total  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  areas  since  May 
1962.  Last  year,  the  total  of  substantial 
imemployment  areas  included  only  j  1 1 
major  labor  areas — an  increase  of  oyer 
400  percent  unemplojrment  in  major 
metropolitan  centers.  Puthermore,  the 
Department  of  Labor  divides  the  coimtry 
into  150  major  labor  areas  to  reflect  Na- 
tional trends  and  this  current  figiire  indi- 
cates that  one-third  of  the  national  laior 
centers  is  in  the  substantial  unemploy- 
ment list.  In  addition  to  the  figure  of  the 
substantial  unemployment  areas  are  the 
figures  for  the  areas  of  "persistent  un- 
employment" in  which  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  been  6  percent  or  higgler 
for  a  year  and  50  percent  above  the  Ra- 
tional average  for  several  years.  "Persist- 
ent unemployment"  areas  include  iot 
only  six  major  metropolitan  areas 
also  484  smaller  nonmetropolitan  cl 
ters. 

These  statistics  are  staggering  and  r^ 
resent  a  problem  of  national  dimensic 
As  the  following  tables  indicate,  the 
ployment  crisis  afifects  us  all.  I  woi^ld, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  bill,  H.R.  3613,  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice employment  when  it  comes  to  ihe 
House  floor  for  a  vote.  The  unemployed 
worker  deserves  our  immediate  con^d- 
eratlon  and  any  delay  in  providing  As- 
sistance would  violate  our  imblic  respon- 
sibility. 

The  tables  follow: 

AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT,  GEOGRAPHtAL 
BOUNDARIES,  APRIL  1971 

[Except  as  noted,  tor  procurement  purposes  these  classificatja 
are  effective  May  1,  197 1| 


ALABAMA 

Centre  (Cherokee  County) x 

Cullman  (Cullman  County) X 

Eutaw  (Greene  County) x 

Florence-Sheffield  (Colbert,   FranKlin,  and 

Lauderdale  Counties) X 

Gadsden  (Etowah  County)* X 

Lawrence  County x 

Pell  City  (St.  Clair  County) x 

Roanoke  (Randolph  County) x 

Vernon  (Lamar  County) x 

ALASKA 

Aleutian  Islands  (Elect  OisL  14) x 

Anchorage  (Elect  Dist  10) x 

Barrow  (Elect  Dist  21), x 

Bethel  (Elect  Dist  16) x 

Bristol  Bay  (Elect  Dist  15) x 

Cordova-McCarthy  (Elect  Dist  7) x 

Fairbanks  (Elect  Dist  19) x 

Kenai-Cook  Inlet  (Elect  Dist  12) x 

Ketchikan  (Elect  Dist  2) x 

Kobuk  (Elect  Dist  22) x 

Kodiak  (El«:t  Dist  13) x 

Kuskokwim  (Elect  Dist  17) x 

Lynn  Canal-Icy  Straits  (Elect  Dist  6) X 

Nome  (Elect  Dist  23) x 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Labor  area>  (Political  Subdivisions 
included) 


Sub- 
Stan-    Persist- 
tial      ent 


Palmer-lJlkeetna  (Elect  Dist.  9) X 

Prince  of  Wales  (Elect  Dist  1) X 

Seward  (Elect  Dist.  U) X 

Sitka  Cflect  Dist.  4)._ X 

Upper  Yukon  (Elect  Dist  20) X 

Vaidez-Whittier  (Elect  Dist.  8) X 

Wade  Hampton  (Elect  Dist.  24) X 

Wrangell-Petersburg  (Elect  Dist.  3) X 

Yukon-Koyukuk  (Elect  Dist  18) X 

ARIZONA 

Kingman  (Mohave  County) X 

McNary  (Apache  County) X 

Safford  (Graham  County) X 

Winslow  (Navajo  County) X 

ARKANSAS 

Ashdown  (Little  River  County) X 

Ba'esville  (Independence  County) X 

Berryville  (Carroll  County) X 

Camden  (Calhoun  &  Ouachita  Counties) X 

Clarksville  (Johnson  County) X 

Crawford  County X 

Fort  Smith  (Crawford  and  Sebastian  Counties, 
Ark.:    LeFlore    and    Sequoyah    Counties, 

Okla.)« X 

Hardy  (Sharp  County). X 

Matvern  (Hot  Spring  County) X 

Marshall  (Searcy  County) X 

Melbourne  (Izard  County) X 

Mena  (Polk  County) X 

Mountain  View  (Stone  County) X 

Ozark  (Franklin  County) X 

Paris  (Logan  County) X 

Pocahontus  (Randolph  County) X 

Searcy  (White  County) X 

Walnut  Ridge  (Lawrence  County)  (See  also 

Texas-Texarkana) X 

CALIFORNIA 

Alturas  (Modoc  County). X 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove  (Orange 

County)*. X 

Bakersfield  fKern  County)* X 

Chico-Oroville  (Butte  County) X 

Crescent  City  (Del  Norte  County) X 

El  Centro  (Imperial  County) X 

Eureka  (Humboldt  County) X 

Fresno  (Fresno  County)* X 

Grass  Valley  (Nevada  County) X 

Hollister  (San  Benito  County) X 

Lakeport  (Lake  County) X 

Los    Angeles-Long    Beach    (Los    Angeles 

County)* X 

Madera  (Madera  County) - X 

Mariposa  (Mzriposa  County) X 

Merced  (Merced  County) X 

Modesto  CStanisUus  County)* X 

City  of  Oakland i.  X 

Oxnard  (Ventura  County)* X 

Placer  County. X 

Placerville  (El  Dorado  County) X 

Quincy   Plumas  County X 

Red  Bluff  (Tehama  County) X 

Redding  (Shasta  County) X 

Sacramento  (Placer,  Sacramento,  and  Yolo 

Counties)* X 

Salinas-Monterey  (Monterey  County)" X 

Si  n  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  (Riverside 

and  San  Bernardino  Counties)* X 

San  Diego  (San  Diego  County)* X 

San  Jose  (Stnta  Clara  County)* X 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz  County) X 

Santa  Rosa  (Sonoma  County)* X 

Sonora  (Tuolumne  County) X 

Stockton  (San  Joaquin  County)* X 

Susanville  (Lassen  County) X 

Ukiah  (Mendocino  County)... X 

Waaverville  (Trinity  County) X 

Willows  (Glenn  County) X 

Yreka  (Siskiyou  County) X 

Yuba  City  (Sutter  and  Yuba  Counties) X 

COLORADO 

Antonito  (Conejos  County) X 

Blanca  (Costilla  County) X 

Center  (Saguache  County) X 

Ordway  (Crowley  County) X 

Pagosa  Springs  (Archuleta  County). X 

Trinidad  (Las  Animas  County) X 

Walsenburg  (Huerfano  County) X 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  (Towns  of  Ansonia,  Derby,  Oxford, 
and  Seymour  in  New  Haven  County) X 


Labor  area>  (Political  Subdivisions 
included) 


Sub- 
Stan-   Persist- 
bal      ent 


Bridgeport  (Towns  of  Bridgeport,  Easton, 
Fairfield,  Monroe,  Shelton,  Stratford,  and 
Trumbull  in  Fairfield  County;  Town  of  Mil- 
ford  in  New  Haven  County)* x 

Bristol  (City  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Town)* x 

Danbury  (Towns  of  Bethel,  Brookfield,  Dan- 
bury,  New  Fairfield,  Newton,  Redding, 
Rldgeheld,  and  Sherman  in  Fairfield 
County;  Towns  of  Bridgewater,  Kent,  New 
Milford,  Roxbury,  Warren,  and  Washing- 
ton in  Litchfield  County)* x 

Danielson  (Towns  of  Brooklyn,  Canterbury, 
Eastford,  Killingly,  Plainfield,  Pomfret, 
Putnam,  Sterling,  Thompson,  and  Wood- 
stock in  Windham  County) x 

Hartford  (Towns  of  Avon,  Bloomrield,  Canton, 
East  Granby,  East  Hartford,  East  Windsor, 
Enfield,  Farmington,  Glastonbury,  Granby, 
Hartford,  Manchester,  Newington,  Rocky 
Hill,  Simsbury,  South  Windsor,  Suffield, 
West  Hartford,  Wethersheld,  Windsor,  and 
Windsor  Locks  in  Hartford  County:  Towns 
of  Bolton,  Ellington,  Somers,  Stafford, 
Tolland,  and  Vernon  in  Tolland  County)* . .  X 

Meriden  (town  of  Southington  in  Hartford 
County;  towns  of  Meriden  and  Wallmgford 
in  New  Haven  Countv)' X 

Middletown  (town  of  Marlborough  in  Hart- 
ford County:  Middlesex  County). x 

New  Britain  (towns  of  Berlin.  New  Britain, 
and  Plainville  in  Hartford  County)* X 

New  Haven  (towns  of  Bethany,  Branford. 
East  Haven,  Guilford,  Hamden,  Madison, 
New  Haven,  North  Branford,  North  Haven, 
Orange.  West  Haven,  and  Woodbridge  in 
New  Haven  County)*... X 

Norwich  (towns  of  Bozrah,  Colchester, 
Franklin,  Griswold,  Lisbon,  Norwich,  Pres- 
ton, Sprague,  and  Voluntown  in  New  Lon- 
don County) X 

Torrington  (towns  of  Burlington  and  Hart- 
land  in  Hartford  County;  towns  of  Bark- 
hamsted,  Canaan,  Colebrook,  Cornwall, 
Goshen,  Harwinton,  Litchfield  Morris,  New 
Hartford,  Norfolk.  North  Canaan,  Salis- 
bury, Sharon,  Torrington,  and  Winchester 
in  Litchfield  County) X 

Waterbury  (towns  of  Bethbhem,  Thomaston, 
Watertown,  and  Woodbury  in  Litchfield 
County;  towns  of  Beacon  Falls.  Cheshire, 
Middlebury,  Naugatuck.  Prospect  South- 
bury,  Waterbury,  and  Wolcott  in  New 
Haven  County)* X 

FLORIDA 

Aplachicola  (Franklin  County) X 

Blountstown  (Calhoun  County) X 

Bonifay  (Holmes  County) 

Cocoa  (Brefard  County) X 

Lakeland  (Polk  County) X 

GEORGIA 

Blackshear  (Pierce  County) X 

Blairsfille  (Union  County). X 

Camilla  (Mitchell  County) X 

Cedartown  (Polk  County) X 

Chatsworth  (Murray  County) X 

Clefeland  (White  County). X 

Colquitt  (Miller  County) X 

Gumming  (Forsyth  County) X 

Dallas  (Paulding  County) X 

Douglasville  (Douglas  County) X 

Eastman  (Dodge  County) X 

Fitzgerald  (Ben  Hill  County) X 

Fort  Gaines  (Clay  County) X 

Gibson  (Glascock  County) X 

Hawkinsville  (Pulaski  County) X 

Homerville  (Clinch  County) X 

Lakeland  (Lanier  County) X 

Ludowici  (Long  County) .--  X 

Manchester  (Meriwether  County) X 

McCaysville  (Fannin  County) X 

Nahunta  (Brantley  County) X 

Pembroke  (Bryan  County) X 

Soperton  (Treutlen  County) X 

Young  Harris  (Towns  County) X 

Zebufon  (Pike  County) X 

IDAHO 

Council  (Adams  County) . X 

Driggs  (Teton  County) —  X 

Grangeville  (Idaho  County) X 

Jerome  (Jerome  County) X 

Horseshoe  Bend  (Boise  County) X 

McCall  (Valley  County) X 

Orofino  (Clearwater  County) X 

St  Maries  (Benewah  County  and  Avery- 

Clarkia  Division  of  Shoshone  County) X 

Sandpoiint  (Bonner  County) X 

ILLINOIS 

Anna  (Union  County) X 

Cairo  (Alexander  and  Pulaski  Counties) X 
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Sub- 
Ubor  aiM  ^  (Political  Subdivltiont   ttan-      Panitt- 
induded)  f*'         •"* 


Cirmi (White  County).     .,---.----... X 

Centralis  (Clinton  and  Marion  Counties) X 

Dinville  (Vermilion  County) X 

Du  Quoin  (Perry  County) X 

Golconda  (Pope  County) X 

Hardin  (Calhoun  County) X 

Harrisburg-West  Frankfort-Herrin  (Franklin, 

Johnson,  Saline,  and  Williamson  Counties) X 

Jerseyville (Jersey  County)..... X 

licLeansboro  (Hamilton  County) X 

Ottawa-La  Salle  (Bureau,  La  Salle,  and  Put- 
nam Counties) ...-- -.....---..  X 

Rockfofd  (Boone  and  Winnebago  Counties)*..  X 

Rosiclare  (Hardin  County) X 

Shawneetown  (Gallatin  County) X 

St  Clair  County X 

INDIANA 

Bedford  (Lawrence  County) X 

Clay  County X 

Knox  (Starke  County) ...  X 

Lawrenceburg  (Dearborn  and  Ohio  Counties) X 

Linton  (Greene  County) X 

Marengo (Cra»fford  County) ------- X 

Michigan  City- La  Porte  (La  Porte  County)....  X 

Scottsburg (Scott  County)* ..---. X 

South    Bend    (Marshall    and    St    Joseph 

Counties) -  —  -- --  X 

Terre  Haute  (Clay,  Sullivan,  Vermillion  and 

Vigo  Counties)* X 

Vermillion  County X 

IOWA 

Waterloo  (Black  Hawk  County) X 

KANSAS 

Cotleyville  (Montgomery  County) X 

Parsons  (Labette  County) X 

Wellington  (Sumner  County) X 

Wichita  (Butler  and  Sedgwick  Countiw)* X 

Albany  (Clinton  County) X 

Barbourville  (Knox  County) X 

Bardstown  (Nelson  County) X 

Bardwell  (Carlisle  County) X 

Booneville  (Owsley  County) X 

Brownsville  (Edmonson  County) X 

Burkesville  (Cumberland  County) X 

Cadiz  (Trigg  County) X 

Cainpton  (Wolfe  County) X 

Corbin  (Whitley  County) X 

Oiion  (Webster  County) X 

Eddyyille  (Lyon  County) X 

Edmonton  (Metcalfe  County) X 

Ftatwoods  (Greenup  County) X 

Fulton  (Fulton  and  Hkkman  Countin) X 

Grayson  (Caiter  and  Ellkit  Counties) X 

Georgetown  (Scott  County) X 

Hardinsburg  (Breckinridge  County)... X 

Harlin  (Harlan  County) X 

Hartford  (Ohio  County) X 

Hazard  (Knott  and  Perry  CountiM) X 

Hyden  (Leslie  County) X 

Inez  (Martin  County) X 

jKkJon  (Breathitt  County) X 

Jenkins  (Letcher  County) X 

Lancaster  (Garrard  County) X 

Lebanon  (Marion  County) X 

Leitchfield  (Grayson  County) X 

Leitchlield  (Grayson  County) X 

Louisa  (Lawrence  County) X 

Manchester  (Clay  County) X 

Mayfiek)  (Graves  County) X 

McClean  County X 

Mkldlesboro  (Bell  County) X 

tionticello  (Wayne  County) X 

Morthead    (Bath,    Menifee,    and    Rowin 

Counties) X 

Morgantown  (Butler  County) X 

Niehdasville  (Jessamine  County) X 

Paintsville  (Johnson  County) X 

Pikeville  (Pike  County) X 

Prestonsburg  (Floyd  County) X 

Pnnceton  (Caldwell  County) X 

Richmond  (Estill,  Jackson,  Madison,  and 

Rockcastle  Counties      X 

Russell  Springs  (Russell  County) X 

Sati^ersville  (Magoffin  County) X 

S«itliland  (Livingston  County) X 

Spnngfield  (Washington  County) X 

Stanford  (Lincoln  County) X 

Stanton  (Powell  County) X 

West  Liberty  (Morgan  County) X 

Whitley  City  (McCreary  County)  (See  also 

WestVirginia-Huntington-Ashland) X 

LOUISIANA 

Abbeville  (Vermilion  Parish) X 

Aluandria  (Avoyelles,  Grant,  and  Rapid** 
nxvkm) x 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Sub- 
Labor  araa  >  (Political  Subdlvitions    ttan-      Paniat- 
includad)  tlal        ant 


Arcadia  (Bienville  Parish). X 

Baton  Rouge  (East  Baton  Rouge  Parish)* X 

Columbia  (Caldwell  Parish) X 

Crowley  (Acadia  Parish) X 

Denham  Springs  (Livingston  Parish) X 

De  Ridder  (Beauregard  Parish) X 

Donaldsonville  (Ascension  Parish) X 

Farmerville  (Union  Parish).  X 

Ferriday  (Catahoula  and  Concordia  Parishes) X 

Greensburg(St  Helena  Parish) X 

Hammond  (Tangipahoa  Parish) X 

Jennings  (Jefferson  Davis  Parish) X 

Lake  Charles  (Calcasieu  Parish)* X 

Leesville  (Vernon  Parish) X 

Mansfield  (De  Soto  Parish) X 

Many  (Sabine  Parish). X 

Minoen  (Webster  Parish) X 

Monroe  (Ouachita  Parish)* X 

Napoleonville  (Assumption  Parish) X 

Natchitoches  (Natchitoches  Parish) X 

New  Roads  (Pointe  Coupee  Parish) X 

Oakdale(Allen  Parish) X 

Oak  Grove  (West  Carroll  Parish) X 

Opelousas(St  Landry  Parish) X 

Plaquemine  (Iberville  Parish) X 

Rayville  (Richland  Parish) X 

Reserve  (St  John  the  Baptist  Parish) X 

St  Francisville  (West  Feliciana  Parish).. X 

St  Martinville(St  Martin  Parish) X 

Ville  Platte  (Evangeline  Parish) X 

Winnsboro  (Franklin  Parish) X 

MAINE 

Belfast  (Waldo  County) X 

Biddeford-Sanford  (Cities  of  Biddeford  and  X 
Saco.  Towns  of  Action,  Alfred,  ArundeL 
Buxton,  Cornish,  Dayton,  Hollis,  Kenna- 
bunk  Kennebunkport,  Lebanon,  Limerick, 
Limington,  Lyman,  Newfield,  North  Ber- 
wick, Old  Orchard  Beach,  Parsonfiatd, 
Sanford,  Shapleigh,  and  WatertMro  in  York 
County) X 

Calais-Eastport  (Washington  County) X 

Dover-Foxcroft  (Piscataquis  County  except 
Southwest  portion — Greenville  area) X 

Ellsworth  (Hancock  County) X 

Fort  Kent  (Towns  of  Eagle  Lake,  Fort  Kent, 
Frenchville,  St  Agatha,  and  Allagash. 
New  Canada,  St  John,  St  Francis,  and 
Wallagrass  Plantations  in  Aroostook 
County) X 

Greenville  (Organized  Towns  of  Elliotsville, 
Greenville,  Lily  Bay,  Shirley;  Unorganized 
Towns  of  Big  Squaw,  Frenchtown,  Little 
Squaw,  and  T.A.-2,  R.13  and  R.14  In 
Piscataquis  County) X 

Lewlston-Auburn  (Cities  of  Auburn  and 
Lewiston,  Town  of  Lisbon  in  Androscoggin 
County)* X 

Madawaska-Van  Buren  (Towns  of  Grand  Isle, 
Madawaska,  Van  Buren,  and  Cif  and 
Hamlin  Plantations  in  Aroostook  (5ounty) X 

Rockland  (Knox  County;  Town  of  Waldoboro 
in  Lincoln  County) X 

Skowhegan  (Somerset  County) X 

MARYUND 

Cambridge  (Dorchester  County) X 

Chestertown  (Kent  County) X 

Crisfield  (Somerset  County) X 

Hagerstown  (Washington  County) X 

Oakland  (Garrett  County) X 

Pocomoke  City  (Worcester  County) X 

Prince  Frederkk  (Calvert  County) X 

MASSACHUSEHS 

Bourne-Wareham  (Town  of  Bourne  in  Barn- 
stable County;  Towns  of  Rochester  and 
Wareham  in  Plymouth  County) X 

Brocton  (towns  of  Easton  in  Bristol  County; 
Towns  of  Avon  and  Stoughton  in  Norfolk 
County;  City  of  Brocton,  towns  of  Abington, 


Bridgewater,  East  Bridgewater,  Hanson, 
West  Bridgewater,  and  Whitman  in  Ply- 
mouth County)* X 

Fall  River(city  of  Fall  River,  towns  of  Somer- 
set Swansea,  and  Westport  in  Bristol 
County,  Mass.;  Town  of  Tiverton  in  New- 
port County,  R.I.)* X 

Fitchburg-Leominster  (Towns  of  Shiriey  and 
Townsend  in  Middlesex  County;  Cities  of 
FItchburg  and  Leominster,  towns  of  Lunen- 
burgandWestmlnsterinWorcesterCounty)*.  X 

Gloucester  (City  of  Gloucester,  Towns  of 
Essex  and  Rockport  in  Essex  County) 

Greenfield  (Franklin  County,  except  Towns  of 
Erving,  Monroe,  New  Salem,  Orange,  War- 
wrick,  and  Wendell) X 


Sab- 
Labor  araa  >  (Political  SubdIvUlom  atan- 
indoded)  tM        «t 


Lawrance-Haverhill  (cities  of  Lawrence  and 
Haveriiill.  Towns  of  Andover,  Georgetown, 
Groveland,  Mernmac,  Mettiucn,  North 
Andover,  and  West  Newbury  in  Essex 
County,  Mass 'Towns of  Newton,  Plalstow, 
and  Salem  in  Rockingham  County,  N.H.)*..  X 

Lowell  (city  of  Lowell,  towns  of  Blllerica, 
Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Tynp- 
borough,  and  Westford  in  Mlddlasai 
county)* X 

Mariboro  (City  of  Mariboro,  Towns  of  Acton, 
Hudson,  Maynard,  and  Stow  in  Middlesex 
County ;  Towns  of  Bolton  and  Southborough 
in  Worcester  County). X 

Milford  (Town  of  Medway  in  Norfolk  (^nty; 
Towns  of  Hopedale,  Mendon.  Milford,  aiM 
Uxbridge  in  Worcester  County) X 

New  Bedford  (city  of  New  Bedford,  Towns  of 
Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  and  Fairhaven  in 
Bristol  County;  Towns  of  Marion  and  Mat- 

^  tapoisett  in  Plymouth  County)* X 

Newburyport(City  of  Newburyport,  Towns  of 
Amesbury,  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Rowley,  and 
Salisbury  in  Essex  County) X 

North  Adams  (City  of  North  Adams,  Towns  of 
Adams,  Clarksburg,  Florida,  New  Ashford, 
Savoy,  and  Williamston  in  Berkshire 
County:  town  of  Monroe  in  Franklin 
County) X 

Plymouth  (towns  of  Carver,  Kingston,  Ply- 
mouth and  Plympton  in  Plymouth  County) X 

Provincetown  (towns  ol  Provincetown  and 
Truro  in  Barnstable  County) X 

Southbridge-Webster  (Towns  of  Chariton, 
Douglas.  Dudley,  Southbridge,  Sturbridge, 
and  Webster  in  Worcester  County) X 

Springfield-Holyoke  (cities  of  Chicopee,  Hol- 
yoke,  Springfield,  and  Westfield,  towns  of 
Agawam,  East  Longmeadow,  Hampden, 
Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Monson,  Palmer, 
Southwick,  West  Springfield,  and  Wil- 
braham  in  Hampden  County;  City  of  North- 
ampton, Towns  of  Easthampton,  Granby, 
Hadley,  and  South  Hadley  in  Hampshire 
County;  Town  of  Warren  in  Worcester 
County)  X 

Taunton  (City  of  Taunton,  Towns  of  Berkeley, 
Dighton,  Nortton,  and  Raynham  in  Bristol 
County:  Towns  of  Halifax,  Middleborough, 
and  Lakevillein  Plymouth  County) X 

Ware  (Towns  of  Brimfield,  Holland,  and 
Wales  in  Hampden  County;  Towns  of 
Belchertown  and  Ware  in  Hampshire 
County:  Towns  of  Hardwick,  New  Brain- 
tree,   Oakham,   and   West   Brookfield   In 

Worcester  County) X 

Worcester  (City  of  Worcester,  Towns  at 
Auburn.  Beriin,  Boylston,  Brookfield, 
East  Brookfield,  Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester, 
Millbury,  Northborough,  NorthbrJdge, 
North  Brookfield,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Shrews- 
bury, Spencer,  Steriing,  Sutton,  Upton, 
Westborough,  and  West  Boylston  in 
Worcester  County)* X 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian  (Lenawee  County) X 

Alger  County X 

Allegan  (Allegan  County) X 

Alma  (Gratiot  County) X 

Alpena  (Alpena  County) X 

Bad  Axe  (Huron  County) X 

Baldwin  (Lake  County) X 

Battle  Creek  (Barry  and  Calhoun  Countiaa)*.  X 

Bay  City  (Bay  County)* X 

Benton  Harbor  (Berrien  County) X 

Big  Rapids  (Mecosta  County) X 

Boyne  City  (Charievoix  County) X 

Cadillac  (Missaukee,  Osceola,  and  Waxford 

Counties) X 

Caro  (Tuscola  County) X 

Cheboygan  (Cheboygan  (kwnty) X 

Clare  (Clare  County) X 

Goldwater  (Branch  County) X 

Detroit    (Macomb,    Oakland,    and    Wayn* 

Counties)* X 

East  Tawas  (Alcona  and  Iosco  Counties) X 

Elbelta  (Benzie  County) X 

Escanaba  (Delta  County) X 

Flint  (Genesee  and  Lapeer  Counties)* X 

Fremont  (Newaygo  County) X 

Gaylord  (Otsego  County) X 

Grand  Rapids  (Kent  and  Ottawa  Countias)*..  X 

Grayling  (Cravvford  County) X 

Hancock  (Houghton  and  Keweenaw  Counties) X 

Hart  (Oceana  County) X 

Hillsdale  (Hillsdale  County) X 

Hillman  (Monmorency  County) X 

lonia-Belding-Greenville  (Ionia  and  Moot-    X 

calm  Counties). 

Iron  Mountain  (Dickinson  County) X 

Iron  River(lron  County) -  X 

Ironwood  (Gogebic  Counhr) X 

Jackson  (Jackson  County)*... X 

Kalamazoo  (Kalamazoo  County)* X 

L'Anse  (Baraga  County) X 
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Pertist- 
ent 


MICHIGAN — Continued 

Ludington  (Mason  County) >< 

Mancelona  (Antrim  County) J 

Manistee  (Manistee  County) J 

Manistique  (Schoolcraft). ......... ^ A 

Marquette  (Alger  and  Marquette  Counties) —  X 

Mio  (Oscoda  County). ------ '^ 

Muskegon- Musl^egon     Heights    (Muskegon 

County)* Q 

NevKberry  (Luce  County) -- ^ 

Owosso  (Shiawassee  County) A 

Petoskey  (Emmet  County) ' 

Port  Huron  (St.  Clair  County) J 

Rogers  City  (Presque  Isle  County) - J1 

Roscommon  (Roscommon  County) X 

St.  Ignace  (Macinac  County) -- ' 

Sandusky  (Sanilac  County) --- X 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  (Chippewa  County) ^ 

Standish  (Arenac  County) -•-     -• -. 

Traverse  City  (Grand  Traverse,  Kalkaska,  and 

Leelanau  Counties) ' 

West  Branch  (Ogemaw  County) \ 

Aitkin  (Aitkin  County) 

Bagley(Clearwater County).  --..-- 

Baudette  (Lake  of  the  Woods  County) X 

Bemidji  (Beltrami  County) 

Brainerd  (Crow  Wing  County) ■-  —  - 

Buffalp  (Wright  County) X 

Cambridge  (Isanti  County) X 

Crookston  (Polk  County) X 

Detroit  Lakes  (Becker  County) -- -> 

Faribault  (Rice  County) X 

Grand  Rapids  (Itasca  County) ;; 

Hallock  (Kittson  County) ; ) 

Little  Falls  (Morrison  County) ;; 

Mahnomen  (Mahnomen  County) ;  < 

Mora(K3nabec  County) ;  \ 

Park  Rapids  (Hubbard  County) ;  ^ 

Pine  City  (Pine  County) } 

Princeton  (Mille  Lacs  County).... ,'■ 

Red  Lake  Falls  (Red  Lake  County) J 

RoiMU  (Roseau  County).. 

Rush  City  (Chisago  County) X 

Wadena  (Wadena  County) X 

Walker  (Cass  County) X 

Warren  (Marshall  County) f- 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbia  (Marion  County) < 

Kosciusko  (Attala  County)... J 

Leakesville  (Greene  County) -- *■ 

Lucedale  (George  County) X 

Lumberton  (Lamar  County) 5 

Waynesboro  (Wayne  County) 


MISSOURI 


BriMon  (Taney  County) ■ 

B«Balo  (Dallas  County) ■ 

Charleston  (Mississippi  County) 

Doniphan  (Ripley  County) 

Eldon  (Miller  County) 

Eminence  (Shannon  County) —- 

Flat  River  (St.  Francois  County) X 

Greenville  (Wayne  County) 

Potosi  (Washington  County) 

Rolla  (Phelps  County) X 

SL  Joseph  (Buchanan  County)* X 

MONTANA 


Butte  (Silver  Bow  County) 

Columbus  (Stillwater  County) 

Cut  Bank  (Glacier  County) 

Glasgow  (Valley  County) 

Livingston  (Park  County) 

Pliilipsburg  (Granite  County) 

Red  Lodge  (Carbon  County) 

Roundup  (Musselshell  County) 

Sheridan  (Maidson  County) 

White  Sulphur  Springs  (Meagher  County). . 

NEVADA 
Caliente  (Lincoln  County) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Franklin-Tilton  (Parts  of  Merrimac  and  Bel- 
knap Counties)  (See  Massachusetts- 
Lawrence- H  averh  i  II). 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City  (Atlantic  County)* 

City  of  Newark' 

Flemington  (Hunterdon  County) 

Jersey  City  (Hudson  County)' 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Sub- 
Labor  area  ^  (Political  Subdivisions    stan-      Pertist- 
Included)  tial         ant 


Lakewood-Toms  River  (Ocean  County) X 

Long  Branch  (Monmouth  County) X 

Newark  (Essex,  Morris,  and  Union  Counties)* X 

New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy  (Middlesex and  X 

Somerset  Counties).* 

Newton  (Sussex  County) X 

Ocean  City-Wildwood-Cape  May  (Cape  May X 

County). 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  (Bergen  and  Pas-    X 

sale  Counties. 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton      (Cumberland    X 

County).* 

NEW  MEXICO 

Alamogordo(Otero  County) X 

Albuquerque(Bernalillo  County)* X 

Bernalillo(Sandoval  County) X 

Carlsbad(EddyCountv) X 

Deming (Luna  County) X 

Espanola(Rio  Arriba  County) X 

Farmington  (San  Juan  County) X 

Gallup  (McKinley  County).. X 

Grants  (Valencia  County) X 

LasVegas(San  Miguel  County) X 

Mountainair (Torrance  County) X 

Raton  (Colfax  County) X 

Ruidoso  (Lincoln  County) X 

Santa  Fe(Santa  Fe  County) X 

Santa  Rosa  (Guadalupe  County) X 

Socorro  (Socorro  County) X 

Taos  (Taos  County) X 

Wagon  Mound(Mora  County) X 

NEW  YORK 

Auburn  (Cayuga  County) X 

Batavia  (Genesee  County) X 

Binghamton  (Broome  and  Tioga  Counties, 

N.Y. ;  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.)* X 

Buffalo  (Erie  and  Niagara  Counties)' X 

Catskill  (Greene  County) X 

Cobleskill  (Schoharie  County) X 

Gloversville  (Fulton  County) X 

Hudson  (Columbia  County) X 

Jamestown-Dunkirk  (Chautauqua  County)...  X 

Kingston  (Ulster  County) X 

Norwich  (Chenango  County) X 

Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone  (Franklin  and 

St.  Lawrence  Counties). X 

Olean-Salamanca  (Cattaraugus  County) X 

Oneonta  (Otsego  County) X 

Orleans  County X 

Oswego  County - -- X 

Perry  (Wyoming  County) X 

Plattsburgh  (Clinton  County) X 

Sidney  (Delaware  County) X 

Speculator  (Hamilton  County) X 

Ticonderoga  (Essex  County) X 

Utica-Rome  (Herkimer  and  Oneida  Coun- 
ties)*  X 

Warren  County x 

Watertown  (Jefferson  County) X 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ahoskie  (Hertford  County) X 

Bryson  City  (Swain  County) X 

Camden  County X 

Columbia  (Tyrrell  County) X 

Elizabethtown  (Bladen  County) X 

Greenville  (Pitt  County) X 

Hayesville  (Clay  County) X 

Lumberton  (Robeson  County) X 

Manteo  (Dare  County) X 

Marshall  (Madison  County) X 

Moyock  (Currituck  County) X 

Pamlico  County X 

Robbinsville  (Graham  County) X 

Roxboro  (Person  County) X 

Snow  Hill  (Greene  County) X 

Whiteville  (Columbus  County) X 

Williamston- Plymouth  (Martin  and  Washing- 
ton Counties) X 

Wilson  (Wilson  County) X 

Windsor  (Bertie  County) X 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Rolla  (Rolette  County) X 

OHIO 

Carrollton  (Carroll  County) X 

City  of  Cleveland  » X 

Clermont  County --  X 

Galllpolis  (Gallia  County) X 

Jackson  (Jackson  County) X 

Lawrence  County X 

Manchester  (Adams  County) X 

New  Lexington  (Perry  County) X 

Pomeroy  (Meigs  County) X 

Warren  County X 

Waverly  (Pike  County)  (See  also  West  Vir- 
gina-Huntington-Ashland) X 


Sub- 
Labor  area  >  (Political  Subdivisions    stin-      Penitt- 
includad)  tial         ant 


Ada  (Pontotoc  County) X 

Anadarko  (Caddo  County).. x 

Atoka  (Atoka  County) 

Cheyenne  (Roger  Mills  County) X 

Claremore  (Rogers  County).. x 

Coalgate  (Coal  County). .      x 

Cordell  (Washita  County) X 

Elk  City  (Beckham  County) X 

Holdenville  (Hughes  County) x 

Hugo  (Chxtaw  County) x 

Idabel  (McCurtain  County) X 

Jay  (Delaware  County) X 

LeFlore  County x 

McAlester  (Pittsburg  County) X 

Miami  (Ottawa  County) x 

Muskogee  (Muskogee  County) x 

Okemah  (Okfuskee  County) x 

Okmulgee-Henryetta  (Okmulgee  County) x 

Pawnee  (Pawnee  County) X 

Pryor  Creek  (Mayes  County) X 

Purcell  (McClaIn  County) x 

Seminole  (Seminole  County) X 

Sequoyah  County X 

Shawnee  (Pottawatomie  County) X 

Stigler  (Haskell  County) X 

Stillwell  (Adair  County) X 

Tahlequah  (Cherokee  County) x 

Tishomingo  (Johnston  County) X 

Wagoner  (Wagoner  County) x 

Waurika  (Jefferson  County) >< 

Wilburton  (Latimer  County) x 

OREGON 

Albany  (Linn  County) X 

Astoria  (Clatsop  County) X 

Baker  (Baker  County) X 

Condon  (Gilliam  County) X 

Enterprise  (Wallowa  County) X 

Eugene  (Lane  County)* X 

Fossil  (Wheeler  County) X 

Gold  Beach  (Curry  County) X 

Grants  Pass  (Josephine  County) X 

Hood  River  (Hood  River  County) '; X 

Klamath  Falls  (Klamath  County) X 

La  Grande  (Union  County) X 

Lakeview  (Lake  County) X 

Madras  (Jefferson  County) X 

Medtord  (Jackson  County) X 

McMinnville  (Yamhill  County) X 

North  Bend-Coos  Bay  (Coos  County) X 

Pendleton  (Umatilla  County) X 

Portland  (Clackamas  Multnomah  and  Wash- 
ington   Counties    Dreg.;    Clark    County 

Wash.)' X 

Roseburg  (Douglas  County) X 

Salem  (Marion  and  Polk  Counties)* X 

SL  Helens  (Columbia  County) X 

The  Dalles  (Sherman  and  Wasco  Counties) X 

Tillamook  (Tillamook  County) X 

Toledo  (Lincoln  County) X 


PENNSYLVANIA 


X 

X 


Bedford  (Bedrord  County) 

Bradford  (McKean  County) X 

Clearfield-Ou  Bois  (Clearfield  County;  Rush 
Township,  Boroughs  of  Philipsburg  and 

South  Philipsburg  in  Centre  County) 

Coudersport  (Potter  County) --  X 

Johnstown  (Cambria  and  Somerset  Counties)*  X         — 

Kittanning-Ford  City  (Armstrong  County) X 

Lock  Haven-Renovo  (Clinton  County) X 

Sayre-Athens-Towanda  (Bradford  County).-.  X        — 

Scranton  (Lackawanna  County)* X         

Tunkhannock  (Wyoming  County) ..—  X         --- 

Uniontown-Connellsville  (Fayette  County) X 

Wellsboro  (Tioga  County) X 

PUERTO  RICO 

Aguadilta  (Aguada  and  Aguadilla  Municlpall- 

ties)      X 

Arecibo"  (Arecibo,  Camuy,  and  Hatillo  Munici- 

palities) — •■- ^ 

Caguas,    (Aguas    Buenas,    Caguas,    Cidra, 
Gurabo,  Juncos,  and  San  Lorenzo  Munici- 

palities)* X 

Carolina  (Carolina  and  Loiza  Municipalities) X 

Cayey  (Aibonito  and  Cayey  Municipalities) X 

Corozal  (Corozal  Municipality) X 

Dorado  (Dorado  Municipality) X 

Fajardo(Ceiba,Fajardo, and  Luquillo  Munici- 

palities) -;-- ^ 

Guayama  (Arroyo,  Guayama,  and   Pitillas 
Municipalities) --- X 

Humacao(Humacao,LasPiedras,aodYabucoa 

Municipalities) --- X 

Juana  Diaz (Coamo.Juana-Diaz, Santa  Isabel, 

and  Villaba  Municipalities) ^ 

Manati  (Barceloneta,  Ciales,  Manati,  and 

Morovis  Municipalities) Q 

Maunabo  (Maunabo  Municipality) X 

Mayaguez  (Mayaguez  Municipa(ity>_ X 

Naguabo  (Naguabo  Municipality) i J 

Ponce  (Ponce  Municipality)" Q 

Quebradillas  (Quebradillas  Municipality) X 

Salinas  (Salinas  Municipality) X 
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Sub- 
Labor  area  1  (Political  Subdivisions    stan-      Persist- 
Included)  tial         ent 


San  German  (Cabo  Rojo,  Hormigueros,  Lajas, 
•isbana  Grande,  and  San  German  Munici- 

palities) X 

Toa  Alta  (Toa  Alta  Municipality) X 

ToaBaja(Toa  Baja  Municipality).... X 

TruiilloAlto(Trujillo  Alto  Municipality) X 

Veca  Alta  (Vega  Alta  Municipality) X 

vSa  Baia  (Vega  Baja  Municipality)...... X 

yauM  (Guanica,  Guayanilla,  and  Yauco  Mu- 
nicipalities)   X 

RHODE  ISLAND 

providence-Pawtucket  (Bristol,  Kent,  and 
Providence  Counties,  R.I.;  town  of  James- 
town in  Newport  County,  R.I.:  Washington 
County  R.I.,  except  towns  of  Charlestown, 
Hopkinton,  and  Westerly;  city  of  Atfleboro, 
towns  of  North  Attleboro,  Rehoboth,  and 
Seekonk  in  Bristol  County,  Mass.;  towns 
of  Belingham,  Franklin,  Plainville,  and 
Wrentham  in  Norfolk  County,  Mass.; 
towns  of  Blackstone  and  Millville  in 
Worcester  County,  Mass.)  (See  Massachu- 
setts-Fall River)* X 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Barnwell  (Barnwell  County) X 

Bennettsville  (Marlboro  County) X 

Berkeley  County X 

Bisliopville  (Lee  County) X 

Clieraw  (Chesterfield  County) X 

Georgetown  (Georgetown  County) X 

Marion(Marion  County) X 

McCormick  (McCormick  County) X 

Orangeburg  (Orangeburg  County) X 

Saluda  (Saluda  County).. X 

Union(Union  County) X 

Winnesboro  (Fairfield  County) X 

TENNESSEE 

Centerville  (Hickman  County) X 

Dayton  (Rhea  County) X 

Decatur(Mei6s  County) X 

Dunlap  (Sequatchie  County) X 

Erin  (Houston  County)  X 

Greenville  (Greene  County) X 

Hardin  County.... X 

LaFollete-Jellico  (Campbell  County) X 

Liwrenceburg  (Lawrence  County) X 

Maynardville  (Union  County) X 

Morgan  County X 

Newport  (Cocke  County) X 

Oneida  (Scott  County) X 

RuOedge (Grainger  County) X 

Sevierville  (Sevier  County). X 

Sparta  (White  County) X 

Sweehirater  (Monroe  County)  (See  also  Vir- 
ginia-Bristol)  X 

TEXAS 

Atlanta  (Cass  County) X 

Brackettville  (Kinney  County) X 

Bnwnsville-Harlingen-San  Benito  (Cameron 

CounN)* X 

Cirrizo  Springs  (Dimmit  County) X 

Cotulla  (La  Salle  County) X 

Crystal  City  (Zavala  County) X 

Del  Rio(Val  Verde  County) X 

Eigle  Pass(Maverick  County) X 

Flotesville  (Wilson  County) X 

H«bbronville(Jim  Hogg  County) X 

Hondo  (Medina  County) X 

Laredo  (Webb  County)* X 

Mcallen  (Hidalgo  County)* X 

Newton  (Newton  County) X 

Pearsall  (Frio  County) X 

Pleisanton  (Atascosa  County) X 

Rayroondville  (Willacy  County) X 

Rio  Grande  City  (Starr  County) X 

SanAngustine(San  Augustine  County X 

Teiarkana  (Bowie  County,   Texas;   Miller 

County,  Ark.)* ..  X 

Uvalde  (Uvalde  County) X 

Zapata  (Zapata  County) X 

UTAH 

Be8ver(Beaver  County) X 

Bngham  City  (Box  Elder  County) X 

Heber  City  (Wasatch  County) X 

Kanab (Kane  County) X 

wnti (Sanpete  County) X 

Moab(Grand  and  San  Juan  Counties) X 

Nephi  (Juab  County) X 

Ogden  (precincts  of  Clearfield,  clinton, 
Kaysville, Layton, South  Weber, Syracuse, 
and  West  Point  in  Davis  County;  Weber 
County)* ;. X 


Sub- 
Labor  area  >  (Political  Subdivisions    stan-      Pereist- 
includad)  tial        ent 


Panguitch (Garfield  County). X 

Park  City  fSummit  County) X 

Price  (Carbon  and  Emery  Counties) X 

Provo-Orem  (Utah  County)* X 

Richfield  (Sevier  County) X 

Roosevelt  (Duchesne  County) X 

SL  George  (Washington  County) X 

VERMONT 

Bennington  (Bennington  County). X 

St  Albans  (Franklin  County  plus  north  half 
of  Grand  Isle  County  including  towns  of  Al- 

burg.  Isle  La  Motte,  and  Nortli  Hero) X 

Springfield  (Towns  of  Athens,  Grafton,  Lon- 
donderry, Rockingham,  Westminster,  and 
Windham  in  Windham  County;  Towns  of 
Andover,  Baltimore,  Cavendish,  Chester, 
Ludlow,  Reading,  Springfield  Weathers- 
field,  Weston,  West  Windsor,  and  Windsor 
in  Windsor  County) X 

VIRGINIA 

Bristol  (Washington  County,  Va. ;  I  ndependent 
City  of  Bristol,  Va.;  Division  of  Avoca, 
Blountville,  Bluff  City,  Bristol,  Holston 
Valley,  Piney  Flats,  and  Weaver  in  Sullivan 
County,  Tenn.),  Va.-Tenn X 

Chincoteague  (Accomack  and  Northampton 
Counties) X 

Colonial  Beach  (Lancaster,  Northumberland, 
Richmond,  and  Westmoreland  Counties) X 

Grundy  (Buchanan  County) X 

Lebanon  (Dickenson  and  Russell  Counties) X 

Norton-Big  Stone  Gap  (Wise  County;  Inde- 
pendent City  of  Norton) X 

Richlands  (Tazewell  County) X 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen  (Grays  Harbor  County) X 

Anacortes  (Skagit  County?) X 

Bremerton  (Kitsap  County) X 

Centrali   (Lewis  County) X 

Colville  (Stevens  County) X 

Dayton  (Columbia  County X 

Ellensburg  (Kittitas  County) X 

Goldendale  (Klickitat  County) X 

Moses  Lake  (Grant  County) X 

Newport  (Pend  Oreille  County) X 

Okanogan  (Okanogan  County) X 

Olympi    (Thurston  County) X  

Port  Angeles  (Clallam  County) X 

Port  Townsend  (Jefferson  County).. X 

Raymond  (PacifK  County). X 

Republic  (Ferry  County).   X 

Seattle  (King  and  Snohomish  Counties)* X 

Spokane  (Spokane  County)* X 

Stevenson  (Skamania  County) X 

Tacoma  (Pierce  County).. X 

Tri-City  (Benton  and  Franklin  Counties) X 

Wenatchee  (Chelan  and  Douglas  Counies) X 

Yakima  (Yakim  County)  (See  also  Oregon- 
Portland) X 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beck  ley  (Raleigh  County) X 

Berkeley  Springs  (Morgan  County) X 

Bluefield  (Mercer  County) X 

Charleston  (Kanawha  County)* X 

Clarksburg  (Doddridge  and  Harrison  Coun- 
ties)   X 

Clay  (Clay  County) X 

Elkins  (Randolph  County) X 

Franklin  (Pendleton  County) X 

Gassaway  (Braxton  County) X 

Glenville  (Gilmer  County) X 

Grafton  (Taylor  County) X 

Grantsvllle  (Calhoun  County) X 

Hamlin  (Lincoln  County) X 

Huntington-Ashland  (Cabell  and  Wayne 
Counties,    W.   Va.;    Boyd    County,    Ky.; 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio)* X 

Hinton  (Summers  (bounty) X 

Kingwood  (Preston  County) X 

Logan-Madison  (Boone  and  Logan  Counties) X 

Marlinton  (Pocahontas  County) X 

Martinsburg  (Berkeley  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties)   X 

Mineral  County X 

Moorefield  (Hardy  County) X 

New  Martinsville  (Wetzel  County) X 

Oak  Hill-Montgomery  (Fayette  County) X 

Parkersburg(Wirt  and  Wood  Counties) X 

Parsons  (Tucker  County) X 

Pennsboro  (Ritchie  County) X 

Petersburg  (Grant  County).- X 

Point  Pleasant  (Mason  County) X 

Richwood  (Nicholas  County) X 


Sub- 
Labor  araa  1  (Political  Subdivisions    stan-      Pareist- 
included)  tial         ant 


Romney  (Hampshire  County) X 

Ronceverte-White  Sulphur  Springs  (Green- 
brier and  Monroe  (Aunties) X 

Sistersville  (Tyler  County) X 

Spencer  (Roane  (k)unty) .~-  X 

Wayne  County X 

Webster  Springs  (Webster  County).. X 

Welch  (McDowell  County).. X 

Weston  (Lewis  County) X 

Williamson  (Mingo  County) X 

WISCONSIN 

Adams  (Adams  County) X 

Antigo  (Langlade  County) X 

Arcadia  (Trempealeau  County) X 

Ashland  (Ashland  County) X 

Bayfield  (Bayfield  Countjr) X 

Beloit-Janesville  (Rock  (bounty) X 

Black  River  Falls  (Jackson  County) X 

Crandon  (Forest  County) X 

Darlington  (Lafayette  County) X 

Dodgeville  (Iowa  County) X 

Douglas  County - X 

Eagle  River  (Vilas  County) X 

Florence  (Florence  County) X 

Grantsburg  (Burnett  County) X 

Green  Bay  (Brown  County)* X 

Hayward  (Sawyer  County) X 

Hurley  (Iron  County) X 

Kewaunee  (Kewaunee  County) X 

La  Crosse  (La  Crosse  County)' X 

Ladysmlth  (Rusk  County) X 

Mauston  (Juneau  County) X 

Medford  (Taylor  County) X 

Merrill  (Lincoln  County) X 

Neilsville  (Clark  County) X 

Neopit  (Menominee  County) X 

Oconto  (Oconto  County)... X 

Park  Fails  (Price  County) X 

Prairie  du  Chien  (Crawford  County) X 

Racine  (Racine  County)* X 

Shawano  (Shawano  County) X 

Sparta  (Monroe  County) X 

Spooner  (Washburn  County)... X 

Sturgeon  Bay  (Door  County) X 

Viroqua  (Vernon  County) —  X 

Waupaca  (Waupaca  County) X 

Wausau  (Marathon  County) X 

Wautona  (Waushara  County) X 


1  Major  labor  areas  and  other  areas  which  are  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  are  shown  with  an  asterbk. 

>  Program  eligibility  extends  only  to  corporate  limits  of  the 
municipality,  not  to  other  portions  of  the  labor  area  containing 
the  city. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Kemp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  after  3:30  pm.  today,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  through  Thursday, 
May  27,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  the  week  of  May  17,  on  ac- 
coiuit  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rtippe  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  through  Jxine  4,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gorman,  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  May  18, 19,  and  20,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizELL)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 
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Mr.  MiLLZH  of  Ohio,  for  5  mliiutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HosMZR,  for  20  minutes,  toda}. 

Mr.  McCloskzy,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  30  mlhutes, 
today.  J 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  toe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  15  minutes,  tod(iy. 

Mr.  OoNZALxz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNXY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  60  minutes,  on  JIune  7. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  tUe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALio),  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanlmoxis  consent,  permiss  on  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extrapeous 
material. 

Mr,  McCixTRE  to  follow  the  rema  tta  of 
Mr.  .^piNALL  on  the  Introduction  pf  the 
lead-zinc  bUl. 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report,  and  to 
include  tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNCALio)  to  have  5  legislative  d»ys  to 
revtse  sind  extend  their  remarks  on  Mr. 
Fascxll's  special  order  on  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tl^e  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizELL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  OuDx  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MosHXR. 

Mr.  Rbid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whalxn. 

Mr.  Ruglk. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  instai^^es. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHKRLx  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Camp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DU  Pout. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  ScHHiTZ  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Shrivkr. 

Mrs.  Hecklxr  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  DwYXx  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  HosifZR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitxhttrst  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  LujAir  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  MizKLL  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Bttrkx  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Quix. 

Mr.  O'KONSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bradeuas. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mrs.  GHimTHS. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Moorhzao. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  MncvA. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.    CORMAN. 

Mr.  RzES. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gabmatz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Thrnah. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALio)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PORCXLL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Leggztt. 

Mr.  Schxuzb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  Instances. 


Marloe  Ck>rpa,  when  retired,  oa  tbe  retired 
list  la  tbe  grftde  of  general. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5352.  A  bill  to  amieod  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  flacal  year  1971 
for  certain  maritime  progratna  of  tiie  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

H.B.  7500.  A  bill  to  proTlde  for  the  place- 
ment at  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCuUsheon,  VS. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pm.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  24, 1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

738.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciUture  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-114);  to  ttie  Com- 
mlttM  on  ApproprlAtloDs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association;  to  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Amer- 
ican Council  for  Private  International  Com- 
mimlcatlons.  Incorporated,  to  grant  support 
to  the  activities  of  private  American  organi- 
zations engaged  In  the  field  of  communica- 
tion with  foreign  peoples;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  proce- 
dural and  administrative  provisions  of  Dis- 
trict oT  Columbia  taxing  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
gage in  certain  activities  designed  to  effect 
community  development:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
at  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  Presidential  determina- 
tion No.  71-13.  concerning  defMise  articles 
and  servlocs,  pursuant  to  section  814(8)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
anoended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  o*  » 
proposed  contract  for  a  research  project  en- 
tiUed  "Process  and  Engineering  Design  of 
Coal  and  Gas  Prototype  Pilot  Plant."  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  88-672;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  for  the  continued 
provision  of  food,  beverage,  and  merchandiJ- 
ing  facilities  and  services  for  the  public  with- 
in Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
S.  Dak.,  for  the  20-year  period  ending  Febru- 
ary 28.  1991,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70 
Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  toa 
Insular  Affairs. 

746.  A  letter  from  tbe  legislative  counsel, 
Departnaent  of  the  Interior,  transmitting ^« 
environmental  Impact  statement  to  accom- 
pany the  proposed  blU  to  provide  for  tbe 
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oooperatlon  between  the  Federal  Government 
Mid  the  Stotes  with  respect  to  environmental 
regulations  for  mining  operations,  and  for 
(,Uier  purposes,  pursuant  to  section  102(2) 
(C»  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969;  to  tbe  (Committee  on  Interior 
jnd  Insular  Affairs. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
piaima  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  final  determlnaUon  of  the  Com- 
Slaalon  in  docket  No.  846,  Horace  O. 
Bldaught.  et  cetera,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sidaught  Band  0/  Indiana,  Plaintiff,  v.  The 
united  States  of  America,  defendant,  pur- 
suant to  60  Stat.  1049.  1066;  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anny,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1971.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  Calumet  Harbor  and  River.  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  In  response  to  section  304  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  October 
27,  1966,  and  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, adopted  November  9.  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  9,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Greet  and  Little  Bays  and  their  tribu- 
taries and  adjoining  tributaries  of  the 
Plscataqua  River,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Comi:>lttee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  24,  1965.  It  Is  also  In  respo.ise 
to  section  304  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act. 
approved  October  27,  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  9,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  Aguadllla  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  February  17,  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  29,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illiutratlon,  on  Sakonnet  Harbor.  Little 
Oompton.  R.I.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
January  29.  1965.  and  June  24.  1965;  to  the 
Ckmunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
CSeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
revising  the  authorized  U.S.  Tax  Court  Build- 
ing In  Washington.  DC,  pursuant  to  73  Stat. 
480;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
R«cnvn)  From  thk   Comptroller   Qcnixal 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  trsLnsmlttlng  an  assess- 
ment of  the  Teacher  Corps  program  at  West- 
ern Carolina  University  and  participating 
Khools  in  North  Carolina,  as  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  sis  follows: 


Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-220).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe 
Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJR.  8190;  (Rept.  No. 
92-221).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  House  Resolution  411.  Res- 
olution to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  of  1971;  (Rept.  No.  93-222).  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClurx)  : 
H.R.  8687.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  tbe  general  welfare 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consxmiption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJl.  8688.  A  bill  to  restore  tbe  investment 
tax  credit  and  to  liberalize  the  credit  avail- 
able for  used  machine  tools;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    BROYHILL   of    Virginia    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.   Buuvton, 

and  Mr.  Gude)  : 

H.R.  8589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing  Arts 

Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1928,  to 

revise  the  composition  of  the  Commission  on 

Licensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art.  and 

for  other   purpoeee;    to   tbe   Committee  on 

tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BX7RKE  of  Florida: 
HJl.  8590.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BT7RKE  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  8591.   A   bill   to  amend   tbe   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
its  uniform  application  to  all  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  quality  enhancement 
and  pollution  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
UR.  8692.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1964    to    allow    a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHX,  Mr.  JoNXS  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  KtmcBNDAix,  B4r.  CKonbki,  Mr. 
Schkrlb,  Mr.  Sebeltub,  Mr.  SmoxR 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  STDBBLKfTELD,  and 
Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  8693.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  the  products 
of  State   inspected   facilities   after  meeting 
the  Inspection  requirements  shall  be  eligible 
for   distribution   in   establishments   on   tbe 
same  basis  as  plants  inspected  under  title  I; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.   FINDLET    (for  himself,   Mr. 
AifOERSON    of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Am- 
DRXws  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK,  Mr.  FUQXTA,  Mr.  Haxtkt,  Mr. 
Hastinos,  Mr.   Hmx,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Mtzrs,    Mr. 
CKoNBKi.  Mr.  Ruffe.  Mr.  Schzrix, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Shxplet,  Mr.  Sittdeb, 
Mr.  SFRrNOER,  Mr.  STUBBLEnzi.i>,  Mr. 
TRom,  and  Mr.  Vander  J  act)  : 
HA.  8694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
CJommerce  Act.  section  204;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
DANiEiiS  Of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Dwtxr, 
Mr.  Frxunghutsem,  Mr.  Oallaohxb, 
and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
HH.  8696.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
States  to  impose  income  taxes  on  residents 
of  other  States;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HJl.  8696.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  student  insured  loan  program,  and  for 
other  ptupoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By    Mrs.    GRAS80    (for   herself.    Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Baoiixo.  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Bttrkr  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  BtTRTON,  Mr.  Collinb  of  niinots, 
Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.  Fn.wERT.,   Mr.  FAtrNTROT, 
Mr.    Halpren,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
HBCHI.ER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  BfcKiNNET,  and  Mr.  Cot- 
tee)  : 
HJl.    8697.    A    blU    to    amend    tbe   PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mrs.    GRASSO    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Metcauv,  Mr.  Miu.Em  of  Oallfomla. 
Mr.  MrrcHZix,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mue- 
PHT  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Ramgel,  Mr.  RISGI.E,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rtan.  Mr. 
Sarbanxs.  Mr.   Steele.  Mr.   Stokes. 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
HJt.  8598.  A    bill    to    amend    the    I>ublic 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   BCr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Kir.  Bell.  Mr.  Rangzl.  and  Mr.  Sei- 

BERLINO)  : 

H.R.  8599.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  help  Im- 
plement Improvements  in  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery of  our  State  and  local  courts  by 
creating  an  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies 
and  Aiisistance,  the  purpose  of  which  shall 
be  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  courts 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  carry  out  tbe 
objectives  of  the  act  and  to  serve  as  a  res- 
ervoir of  up-to-date  Information  on  court 
management  and  organization;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

HJl.  8600.  A  bill  to  name  tbe  new  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Building  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Building;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   JOHNSON  of   Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  8601.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  place  fiU  material  In  the  Alleghany 
River,  a  navigable  water  of  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Warren  By-Paas  Highway;  to  the  Ccanmlttee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.  and  Mr.  Ruffe)  : 

HJl.  8603.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  wbl^ 
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are  maintained  by  Government  agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opetatlons. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  \lr.  Cor- 
TEB,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dsbvinski, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Gallaghzk,  M^.  Hicks 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr^  Mkeos, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Mogp,  Mr. 
PRms  of  North  Carolina.  M^.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangkl,  MrJ  Strat- 
TON,  til.  Symtnoton,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
and  Mr.  Ware):  J 

HJi.  8603.  A  0111  for  the  relief  ol  Soviet 
Jetra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicjlary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER : 
HJI.  8604.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38J  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  with  respect  Ito  vet- 
erans and  war  orphans  in  noncollege  level 
educational  Institutions  the  same  ;  criteria 
for  determining  satisfactory  p\irsuance  of 
coiirse  work  that  is  applied  with  reipect  to 
veterans  and  war  orphans  in  colle)[e  level 
educational  Institutions;  to  the  Coiomittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8605.  A  bill  to  prohibit  cordmercial 
flights  by  aircraft  at  supersonic  speeds  within 
the  United  States  until  the  Congaess  ap- 
proves findings  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  th^at  such 
flights  wUl  not  have  detrimental  phjrsiolog- 
ical  effects  on  persons  on  the  ground  $ind  will 
not  have  detrimental  effects  on  the  «nvlron- 
ment:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstite  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  8606.  A  bill  to  establish  certai  i  quall- 
flcatlons  for  election  to  the  offices  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  Unlteq  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlniitration. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  8607.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
separated  former  employees  of  railroa  1  termi- 
nal companies  who  formerly  perfomed  cer- 
tain  discontinued   mall   handling   functions 
in  and  about  railroad  terminals:  to  t:  >e  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.    8608.    A   bill   to   amend   title    VII   of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Developmen  t  Act  of 
1965    to    authorize    financial    assists  nee    for 
the  provision  of  street  lighting  facilities  In 
aid  of  the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  C  irrency. 
H.R.  8609.  A  bill  to  improve  and  Increase 
postsecondary        education        oppoi  tunitles 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providlni ;  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  developm  ent  and 
construction    of   comprehensive   con  imunlty 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa  ion  and 
Labor. 

HJI.  8610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pr;  vide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Drug  Testing 
and  Evaluation  Center,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Intersi  ate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Acl  of  1966 
in  order  to  promote  competition  among 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in  th  ;  design 
and  production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  f  sr  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Iiiterstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Conununltj  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  ol  1963  to 
provide  grants  for  costs  of  initiating  services 
In  community  mental  retardation  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  8613.  A  bUl  to  provide  auth  )rity  for 
the  payment  of  proficiency  pay  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


H.B.  8614.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorl2e  addi- 
tional medical  and  dental  care  and  other  re- 
lated benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJI.  8615.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  past  employment  by  certain 
persons  subject  to  the  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJI.  8616.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  military  uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
stattis;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
HJI.  8617.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  9750  in  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-s\un  death 
payment  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
HJI.  8618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  small  farm 
participation  tn  the  feed  grain  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  VANTK: 
H.R.   8619.   A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against   the  individual  Income  tax  for   ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  education  and 
training  for  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handlcapi>ed  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 

Mr.   Yates,  Mr.   Ryan,   Mr.  Rangel, 

Mr.    PucrNSKi,    B£r.    Carey    of    New 

York,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 

BiAGGi,  Mr.   Pike,   Mr.   Patten,   and 

Mr.  MtNiSH) : 

HJI.  8620.   A  bill   to  prohibit  commercial 

flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  into  or  over  the 

United  States  until  certain  findings  are  made 

by  the  Administrator  of  the  ESivlronmental 

Protection  'Agency  and  by  the  Secretary  of 

Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes:    to 

the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8621.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
drug   addiction   treatment    for   members   of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
HJI.   8622.   A   bill   to   make   it   a   Federal 
crime  to  travel  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  prosecution  for  the  killing  of 
a  policeman  or  fireman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  8623.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  transfer  the  nuclear  vessel  N.S. 
Savannah  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  and  establishing 
such  vessel  in  its  home  port  for  all  genera- 
tions, as  a  monument  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  8624.  A  bill   to  confirm  full  title  to 
Winter  Island  in  the  city  of  Salem  in  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LU  J  AN: 
H.R.  8625.  A  bill  relating  to  lands  in  the 
Middle    Rio    Grande    Conservancy    District. 
N.  Mex.;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE : 
H.R.  8626.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts : 
H.R.  8627.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions  of 


the  Communications  Act  of  1934  which  relate 
to  political  broadcasting;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  8628.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  provUions  of 
the  Commimlcations  Act  ol  1934  which  relate 
to  political  broadcasting;  to  limit  expend!- 
tures  for  use  of  communications  media  in 
campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  8at- 
TERTTEiD,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Peeyxb  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr 
Roy.  Mr.   Nklsen,   Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Hastinqs)  : 
H.R.  8629.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vm  of  the 
Public   Health   Service   Act   to   provide  in- 
creased manpower  for  the  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8630.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
training  Increased  numbers  oT  nurses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  8631.  A  bill  to  prohibit  open  cut  con- 
struction on  historic  properties  throughout 
the  Nation;    to  the   Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  8632.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  8633.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  a  certain  road 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gettys.   Mr.    Grutin,   Mr.   J.   Wil- 
liam Stanton,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  8634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
HJi.  8635.  A  bUl  to  encourage  improvement 
in   pollution   control   standards   and  condi- 
tions, to  provide  a  system  of  mutual  loan 
insiirance.   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  8636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  condi- 
tions for  annuities,  to  change  the  railroad  re- 
tirement tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8637.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.   8638.   A   bUl   to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Advertising.  Marketing,  and  So- 
ciety;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  C639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  development  of 
nonlethal    weapons    and    police    protection 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  8640.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title   10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8641.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-percent  and  1-percent  floors 
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of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of 
individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    (for 
himself,   Mrs.   Abzuc.    Mr.    Adoabbo, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.    Danielson.    Mr.    Eilbero.    Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.   Halpern, 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  Veysey,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
HJi.   8642.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise;   to 
the  Committee   on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8643.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit.  In  certain 
Instances,  the  State  health  agency  of  a  State 
to  waive  certain  requirements  relating  to 
health  and  safety  which  must  be  met  by  hos- 
pitals in  such  State  in  order  for  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  insurance  program  established 
by  such  title,  and  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
Buch  act  to  eliminate  the  Life  Safety  Code  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  as 
the  official  standard  for  determining  whether 
nursing  homes  meet  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  8644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Saint  Stephen  of  Hungary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.   Conyers.  Mr.  Dul- 
SKi.  Mr.  EiLBERG.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  William  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler  of  California,   Mr.    Pepper.   Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Scheiter,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8645.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain tax  exempt  organizations  to  engage  in 
communications  with  legislative  bodies,  and 
committees   and    members   thereof;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself.  Mr. 

Sixes,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  and 

Mr.  Waooonner)  : 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  freedom  of 

choice  in  attending  public  schools;    to   the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself,  Mr. 
SiKEs.  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Wagconner)  : 
HJ.  Res.  653.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States   with   respect  to   freedom   of 
choice  in  attending  public  schools;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINDLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  654.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
*  commemorative  postage  stamp   honoring 
the  U.S.  pork  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uhited  States  providing  for  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  every 
12  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.J.  Res.  656.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  week  of 
February  of  each  year  as  National  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Annual  Youth 
Appreciation  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Blanton  ) : 
H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  freedom  from  forced  as- 
signment to  schools  or  Jobs  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.J.  Res.  659.  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
U.S.  fishermen,  their  vessels  and  gear  from 
unlawful  harassment  on  the  high  seas  ad- 
jacent to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mercheint  Ma- 
rine and  P^sbertes. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Tkacue  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  PcRCELL)  : 
H.J.  Ree.  660.  Joint  resolution  to  instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM   (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Biaogi, 
Mr.     Brademas,     Mr.     Brasco,     Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.    Celleh,    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Eckhardt,  ISx.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Faunthoy,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, and  Mrs.  Grasso)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  312.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  placing  of  a  bust  or  statue  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  Capitol;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Halpern,      Mr.      Harrington,      Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   Horton, 
Mr.   Jacobs,   Mr.   Kastenmeier,    Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Meeds,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr.    Mikta, 
Mr.   Mitchell.    Mr.   Moorhead.   Mr. 
Morse.    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    F*epper,    Mr. 
Rangel.   Mr.   Rees.   Mr.   Reuss,   Mr. 
RiEGLE.  and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
H.   Oon.  Res.  313.   Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  placing  of  a  bust  or  statue  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  Capitol;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    Bingham    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.    ScHETJER,    Mr.    Seiberung,    Mr. 
Stokes,    Mr.    Tiernan,    Mr.    Vanik, 
Mr.  WouT,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.  Con.  Ree.  314.  Concxurent  resolution 
authorizing  the  placing  of  a  bust  or  statue 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  Capitol;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 
H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  1971  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Res.  449.  Resolution  creating  additional 
positions  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force  for 
duty  iinder  the   House   of   Representatives 
and  providing  a  system  of  overtime  pay  for 


the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  under  the  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danielson)  : 
H.  Res.  460.  Resolution  congratulating  San 
Gabriel,    Calif.,    and    her    residents    on    the 
occasion  of  her  two  hundredth  anniversary; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.   Res.   461.   Resolution   to   abolish   the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

180.  By  Mr.  LENT:  Memorial  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  resolving  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby 
Is  memorialized  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  persuade  the  Government  of  Turkey  to 
Immediately  destroy  its  opium  poppy  fields 
before  the  1971  harvest  in  return  for  reim- 
bursement to  its  opium  farmers  of  the  dam- 
ages suffered  thereby  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

181.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

182.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

183.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Vigo 
County,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
HJi.  8646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nestor 
Maghirang  Dalusong;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DBLANEY: 
H.R.  8647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giviseppe 
Bunomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Lavorato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
HJi.  8649.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  BJorn 
Hellmut  Merker;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 
H.R.   8650.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Xuan. 
Tien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  8651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Lee 
Wallace;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

78.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
the  city  council,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif., 
relative  to  Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PAY  ADJUST- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  20,  1971 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

09  CAUrOBNIA  { 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTAxi  ^  JSS 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  the  U.S.  Navy  complete<l  the 
purchase  of  the  town  of  Port  Chicago  in 
my  district  and  displaced  some  :3.500 
persons  from  their  homes. 

The  Navy's  reasoning,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  that  these  residents  lived  withih  the 
safety  buffer  zone  that  had  been  cleter- 
mlned  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Armed  Services  Quantity  Distance  "table. 
At  Port  Chicago,  this  zone  extended 
some  2  miles  from  three  ammunition 
loading  piers  of  the  Concord,  Qallf., 
Naval  Weapons  Station. 

At  the  time  of  the  Navy  acquisition.  I 
called  for  reconstruction  of  the  piers 
to  conform  to  Navy  safety  regulations 
rather  tlian  for  the  largest  military  dis- 
location of  American  civilians  in  th^  Na- 
tion's history  within  the  United  States. 
The  Navy  argued,  and  successfully, 
that  the  lives  of  Port  Chicago  residents 
would  be  in  danger  as  long  as  thejr  re- 
mained inside  the  safety  zone. 

The  Navy  also  contended  that  acqui- 
sition Eind  relocation  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation would  be  less  expensive  thafi  re- 
construction of  the  piers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  town  of  Port 
Chicago  no  longer  exists.  Howeven  the 
deficient  piers  still  remain  and  continue 
to  pose  a  very  real  hazard  to  those  Kavy 
employees  and  personnel  who  work  with- 
in the  safety  buffer  zone. 

It  seems  strange  tl»-  me.  Mr.  Spefiker, 
that  personnel  working  within  that  zone 
do  not  receive  hazardous  duty  pay  even 
though  the  Navy  predicated  its  decision 
to  acquire  the  town  on  the  basis  of  the 
threat  that  exists  there.  i 

It  would  be  worth  noting  that  th^  322 
persons  killed  at  Port  Chicago  in  the 
explosion  that  occurred  during  World 
War  n  all  were  on  or  near  the  aiers. 
None  of  the  fatalities  occurred  in  the 
town  itself. 

Today  many  workers  at  desk  jobs  and 
other  nonammunition  loading  occupa- 
tions work  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ijiers, 
yet  do  not  receive  compensation!  for 
working  in  this  hazardous  area. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  with  Mr.  Howau  of  New  Jersey 
which  would  correct  this  situation  that 
affects  many  employees  of  Naval  am- 
munition facilities  In  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Employee  Hazardous  t)uty 
Minimum  Pay  Adjustment  Act  of  ;1971 
will  provide  for  sulditional  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  25  percent  of  an  emploj^ee's 
basic  pay  if  he  works  within  a  safety 
buffer  zone  determined  to  be  unsaff  for 
human  habitation  due  to  the  presence  of 
explosive,  incendiary,  or  toxic  material. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  an  area  Is  unsafe  for 
persons  to  live  within  it — then  tt  Is 
equally  unsafe  for  persons  to  worit  with- 
in It . 
I'am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 


pass  this  legislation  and  correct  the  pres- 
ent inequity  that  exists  at  Naval  Weapons 
Station,  Concord,  Calif. ;  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot,  Earle,  N.J.;  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot,  Sunny  Point,  N.C;  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot,  Seal  Beach.  Calif.; 
and  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Bangor, 
Wash. 


REQUEST  TO  NAME  SHIP 
"YOUNQSTOWN" 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Kochert,  president  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve Council  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States — the  civilian  arm  of  the 
Navy — recently  sent  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  re- 
questing that  Secretary  Chafee  name  a 
Navy  ship  the  Youngstown  in  honor 
of  the  city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port Mr.  Kochert's  efforts  to  have  a  U.S. 
Navy  ship  named  the  Youngstoion.  I 
am  inserting  a  copy  of  his  letter  in  the 
Record  today  for  the  information  and 
consideration  of  Navy  officials  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress: 

Navt  Lkagtte  of  the  Unitkd  States. 

Youngstotim,  Ohio. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secbetasy:  The  Western  Re- 
serve Council  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  requests  that  you  consider 
the  naming  of  a  Navy  Ship  "Youngstown" 
In  honor  of  our  community  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Youngstown,  Ohio  Is  located  In  northeast- 
ern Ohio  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Mahon- 
ing County  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 166,689  within  the  city  and  a  metro- 
politan area  population  of  509,006. 

Located  in  Youngstown  are  the  plants  and 
mlUs  of  many  of  the  industrial  flrma  which 
provide  steel  and  machinery  for  present  U.S. 
Navy  ships.  These  firms  include  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  U.S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Republic  Steel  Corporation.  Jones 
and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation.  Youngs- 
town Welding,  Commercial  Shearing  and 
Stamping  Company,  General  Plreprooflng 
Company,  McKay  Machine  Company.  The 
value  added  to  our  economy  by  these  and 
other  firms,  too  numerous  to  list  Is  estl< 
mated  at  $1.17  bUllon  annually. 

The  city  of  Youngstown,  to  our  best 
luiowledge,  has  never  been  honored  by  hav- 
ing a  naval  vessel  named  for  the  community. 
On  February  8,  1941  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Honorable  Frank  P.  Knox,  desig- 
nated names  for  22  new  cruisers,  one  the 
"Youngstown."  This  light  cruiser  with  the 
assigned  hull  number  of  CL-94  was  cancelled 
on  December  8,  1945  whUe  under  construc- 
tion at  Camp  Shipbuilding  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  This  cancellation 
ended  the  efforts  of  numerous  community 
and  congregational  leaders  of  the  time  to 
have  a  ship  named  for  our  community. 

Letters  from  community  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations supporting  this  project  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Council  of  the  Navy  League 
are  attached. 


If    additional    Justifying    information   u 
needed,  please  advise  our  Council. 

Your  fullest  consideration  of  this  proposal 
wUl  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  jrours, 

M.  R.  KOCHBT. 


PHYSICIANS  SUPPORT  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  American  Medical  News  re- 
ports on  the  support  given  by  our  Na- 
tion's physicians  to  medical  schools 
throughout  the  coimtry.  This  aid  takes 
the  form  of  grants  made  to  these  schools 
by  the  American  Medical  Association 
Education  and  Research  Foundation. 
The  support  of  this  foundation  by  our 
Nation's  doctors  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  medical  education  in  these 
times  when  there  is  such  a  crying  need 
fore  more  adequate  delivery  of  health 
services.  In  recognition  of  this  contribu- 
tion, I  Include  the  American  Medical 
News  report  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

[From  the  American  Medical  News, 
Apr.  19,  1971] 

Signs  of  Psogress 

The  oonoera  of  organized  medicine  about 
medical  education  has  been  demonstrated 
In  many  ways,  most  recently  by  the  an- 
notmoemeni  of  this  year's  grants  to  medical 
schools  by  the  American  MedloeJ  Asaoclaitlon 
Education  and  Research  Foundation. 

The  grants  of  $965,726  bring  the  total 
for  the  past  11  years  to  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion. This  money — donated  by  physicdana 
and  their  wives,  medical  sodetiee,  and  other 
sources — Is  used  at  the  discretion  of  each 
school's  administration. 

The  Foundation's  wOTk  does  not  stop  with 
aid  to  schools.  Since  1962,  it  has  guaranteed 
$48,571,276  worth  of  loans  to  43.631  students, 
interns,  and  residents.  And  earlier  this  year, 
the  Foundation  broculened  the  program  to 
provide  interest -deferred  loans  to  carefully- 
selected  needy  medical  students  (AMN, 
March  22,  1971). 

The  loan  program  and  the  grant*  to  schools 
are  only  a  part  of  the  strong  position  or- 
ganized medicine  has  taken  toward  medical 
education.  For  example,  the  AMA  has  te^- 
fled  before  congresBlonal  committees  In  sup- 
port of  federal  grants  for  conaftruotion,  reno- 
vation, teaching,  and  research,  along  with 
Increased  flnftn^riai  assistance  to  all  VS. 
medical  schools. 

Each  year  the  AMA  appropriates  more 
than  $1.7  million  In  support  of  its  Division 
and  CouncU  on  Medical  Education.  The  As- 
sociation's accreditation,  undergraduates, 
graduate,  continuing,  and  allied  education 
programs  have  been  a  major  factor  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  preeminence  of 
medical  education  in  the  United  Stotes. 

Today,  the  medical  education  picture  Is  a 
complex  combination  of  problems  and  prog- 
ress. Paced  with  demands  by  the  public  and 
Congress  to  produce  more  physicians,  medi- 
cal schools  have  found  expansion  plans 
hampered  by  rising  costs.  And  inflation  has 
had  an  even  more  dramatic  effect  on  schools 
now  under  construction  or  still  on  the 
drawing  board. 
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But  there  are  encouraging  signs  as  well, 
■pj^g  year  the  number  of  medical  schools  rose 
to  103,  and  12  more  schools  are  scheduled 
to  open  this  fall.  For  the  1970-71  school 
year,  total  enroUment  passed  the  40,000 
mark  for  the  first  time.  Some  11,100  first- 
year  students  entered  U.S.  medical  schools 
last  fall;  the  previous  high  was  10,400.  And 
more  schools  are  experimenting  with  pro- 
grams to  accelerate  the  progress  of  medical 
students,  making  It  possible  to  receive  the 
MD  degree  after  three  years. 

While  examples  of  the  tdd  "town-gown" 
controversy  remain.  In  many  Instances 
academicians  and  private  practitioners  are 
discovering  that  they  have  much  in  common, 
most  particularly  the  desire  to  see  that  the 
American  public  receives  optimum  medical 
care. 

Appropriately,  organized  medicine  Is  serv- 
ing as  the  sounding  board  for  much  of  the 
dialogue  that  Is  taking  place.  The  most  en- 
couraging development  Is  the  continued  and 
growing  Interest  by  all  segments  of  medicine 
In  finding  effective  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  medical  education  today. 


(From  the  American  Medical  News,  Apr.  19, 
1971] 

AMA-ERF  Gives  $1  Million  to  Medical 
Schools 

Grants  totaling  $965,726  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  United  States  and  Canadian 
medical  schools  as  a  resiUt  of  contributions 
during  1970  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's Education  and  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

John  M.  Chenault,  MD.  president  of  the 
AMA-ERF's  Board  of  Directors,  said  contri- 
butions represented  unrestricted  gifts  from 
physicians  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  Dr. 
Chenault  said  all  checks  to  medical  schools 
have  been  sent  to  their  respective  state 
medical  associations  to  arrange  for  appro- 
priate presentations  to  the  schools. 

The  1970  gifts,  about  the  same  as  for 
1969  when  a  total  of  $966,909  was  contributed, 
went  to : 

Alabama:  Medical  College  of  Alabama — 
$20,140. 

Arizona:  U.  of  Arizona  College  of  Medi- 
cine—$14,352. 

Arkansas:  U.  of  Arkansas  School  of  Medi- 
cine—$8,454. 

California:  U.  of  California  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  San  Francisco — $5,453;  U.  of  South- 
em  California  School  of  Medicine — $23,723 
Stanford    U.    School    of    Medicine — $6,604 
Loma  Unda  U.  School  of  Medicine — $12,703 
U.  of  Callfomia  Los  Angeles  School  of  Medl 
cine    at    Los    Angeles — $3348;    U.    of    Cali- 
fornia, Irvine,  CaUfornla  College  of  Medicine 
at  Los  Angeles — $6,958;  U.  of  California,  San 
Diego  School  of  Medicine  at  La  JoUa — $4,623; 
U.  of  Callfomia,  Davis  School  of  Medicine  at 
Davis — $9,719. 

Colorado:  U.  of  Colorado  School  of  Medi- 
cine—$12,641. 

Connecticut:  Yale  U.  School  of  Medicine — 
$4,689;  U.  of  Connecticut  School  of  Medi- 
cine—$3,461. 

District  of  Columbia:  George  Washing- 
ton U.  School  of  Medicine — $7385;  George- 
town U.  School  of  Medicine — $11,314;  How- 
•nl  U.  College  of  Medicine — $4,647. 

Florida:  U.  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine — 
•4314;  U.  of  Florida  College  of  Medicine — 
$4,477;  U.  of  South  Florida  School  of  Medi- 
cine— $463. 

Georgia:  Medical  College  of  Georgia — $6,- 
980;  Emory  U.  School  of  Medicine — $5,582. 

Hawaii:  V.  of  Hawaii  School  of  Medicine— 
$6,103. 

lUinois:  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago — 
$flJ4l;  Pritzker  School  of  Medicine  of  the  U. 
of  Chicago— $16,173;  Northwestern  U.  Med- 
ical School— $28,482;  U.  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine — $26,292;  Chicago  Medical  School— 
$16339;  Strltch  Medical  School,  Loyola  U.— 
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$20,736;  Southern  Illinois  U.  School  of  Med- 
icine— $172. 

Indiana:  Indiana  U.  School  of  Medicine— 
$29387. 

loioa:  U.  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine — 
$10,369. 

Kansas:  U.  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine — 
$17,490. 

Kentucky:  U.  of  Louisville  School  of  Med- 
icine— $7,638;  U.  of  Kentucky  College  of  Med- 
icine—$3,764. 

Louisiana:  Tulane  U.  School  of  Medicine 
— $14,244;  Louisiana  State  U.  School  of  Med- 
icine— $6364;  Louisiana  State  U.  Medical 
Center-Shreveport  School  of  Medicine — 
$3322. 

Maryland:  U.  of  Maryland  School  of  Med- 
icine— $12,766;  Johns  Hopkins  U.  School  of 
Medicine — $8,966. 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  Medical  School — 
$11,949;  Boston  U.  Schxx)!  of  Medicine — 
$7,967;  Tuts  U.  School  of  Medicine — 
$10,232;  U.  of  Massachusetts  School  of 
Medicine — $2,744. 

Michigan:  U.  of  Michigan  Medical  School — 
$14,163;  Wayne  State  U.  School  of  Medi- 
cine— $8,422;  Michigan  State  U.  College  of 
Human    Medicine — $62,214. 

Minnesota:  U.  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School— $12,039. 

Mississippi:  V.  of  Mississippi  School  of 
Medicine — $10,820. 

Missouri:  Washington  U.  School  of  Medi- 
cine— $10,715;  U.  of  Missouri  School  of 
Medicine.  Coltimbia — $4,482;  St.  Louis  U. 
School  of  Medicine— $13,164;  U.  of  Mis- 
souri-Kansas City  School  of  Medicine,  Kan- 
sas City — $2,969. 

Nebraska:  U.  of  Nebraska  College  of 
Medicine — $10,076;  Crelghton  U.  School  of 
Medicine — $12,626. 

Nevada:  U.  of  Nevada  School  of  Medi- 
cine— $3,328. 

New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  Medical 
School— $3,880. 

New  Jersey:  New  Jersey  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry — $8,407;  Rutgers-The 
State   U.,    Rutgers    Medical    School — $1,539. 

New  Mexico:  U.  of  New  Mexico  School 
of  Medicine — $4,063. 

New  York:  Columbia  U.  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons — $6,124;  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  of  Union  U. — $4,644;  State  U.  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine — 
$5,187;  State  U.  of  New  York  Downstate 
Medical  Center — $4,163;  New  York  Medical 
College — $4,604;  State  U.  of  New  York  Up- 
state Medical  Center — $3,700;  New  Ywk  U. 
School  of  Medicine — $5,160;  Cornrtl  U. 
Medical  College — $6,579;  U.  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine  and  Denitistry — $4,568; 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of 
Yeshlva  U. — $2,945;  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  City  U.  of  New  York — 
$2,864. 

North  Carolina:  U.  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine — $6,027;  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  College — 
$6,115;  Duke  U.  School  of  Medicine — 
$7,854. 

North  Dakota:  U.  of  North  Dakota  School 
of  Medicine— $4314. 

Ohio:  Case  Western  Reserve  U.  School  of 
Medicine — $13,798;  Ohio  State  U.  College 
of  Medicine — $13,698;  U.  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine — $16,393;  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  at  Toledo— $8,112. 

Oklahoma:  U.  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Medicine — $11,477. 

Oregon:  U.  of  Oregon  Medical  School — 
$10,776. 

Pennsylvania:  U.  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine — $13,714;  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  PhUadelphla^-$8,204;  Medical  CoUege  of 
Pennsylvania — $5,178;  Hahnemann  Medical 
OoUege — $8,338;  U.  of  Pittsburgh  School  at 
Medicine — $7,914;  Temple  U.  School  of  Medi- 
cine— $11,263;  Pennsylvania  State  U.  CoUege 
of  Medicine,  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter—•3.983. 
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Puerto  Rico:  U.  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of 
Medicine— $3,424. 

Rhode  Island:  Brown  U.  Division  of  Bio- 
logical and  Medical  Sciences — $1,608. 

South  Carolina:  Medical  U.  of  Soutb  Oaro« 
Una  School  of  Medicine— $10,491. 

South  Dakota:  State  U.  of  Soutb  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine — $7,060. 

Tennessee:  Vanderbllt  U.  School  of  Medi- 
cine— $13,897;  U.  of  Tennessee  OoUege  of 
Medicine— $23,486;  Meharry  Medical  OoUege 
School  of  Medicine— $6,434. 

Texas:  U.  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  at  Gal- 
veston— $7,247;  Baylor  College  of  Medicine — 
$6,108;  U.  of  Texas  Southvraetem  Medical 
School  at  DaUas— $4,739;  U.  of  Texas  Medi- 
cal School  at  San  Antonio — $6,739;  U.  of 
Texas  Medical  School  at  Houston — $86;  Texas 
Tech  U.  School  of  Medicine — $30. 

Utah:  U.  of  Utah  OoUege  of  Medicine— 
$14,769. 

Vermont:  U.  of  Vermont  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine— $7,734. 

Virginia:  U.  of  Virginia  Medical  School— 
$9,383;   Medical  College  of  Virginia— $8,131. 

Washington:  U.  of  Washington  School  at 
Medicine— $6,612. 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  U.  School  of 
Medicine— $13306. 

Wisconsin:  U.  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
School — $8,621;  Medical  CoUege  at  Wiscon- 
sin—$14,658. 

Canada:  V.  of  Alberta  Medical  School — 
$90;  U.  of  Manitoba  Medical  School — $164; 
Dalhousle  Medical  School — $90;  U.  of  Tor- 
onto Medical  School — $120;  Queens  V. 
Medical  School — $40;  U.  of  Western  On- 
tario Medical  School — $336;  U.  of  Ottawa 
Medical  School— $296:  MoOUl  U.  Medical 
School— $620. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  OP 
NEW  ENGLAND  PRESENTS  AN- 
NUAL LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Small  Business  Association  of  New 
England  today  made  its  annual  presenta- 
tion of  its  legislative  program  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee at  a  luncheon  in  the  Raybum 
Building. 

The  presentation  was  excellent  and 
the  proposals  well-reasoned,  well-con- 
sidered, and  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Highhghts  of  SBANE's  four  point 
legislative  program  are  as  follows: 

First.  SBA  should  be  provided  with 
additional  manpower  because  of  its  ex- 
panding responsibilities.  The  expansion 
of  SBA  commitments  without  corre- 
sponding increases  in  staff  in  various 
areas  is  damaging  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agency,  spreading  SBA's  present 
manpower  too  thin. 

Second.  The  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  should  be  reinstated  to  stimulate 
economic  growth.  A  surtax  exemption 
should  be  enacted,  providing  for  a  $50,000 
surtax  exemption  to  small  business  for 
those  corporations  which  have  earnings 
of  $50,000  or  less. 

Third.  Small  business  size  standards 
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should  be  lowered  to  assist  small  b4si 
nessmen  in  securing  Federal  contn|cts 
and  subcontracts  in  procurement. 
Government  should  continue  to  rely 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  for 
service  needs  and  Congress  shoiild  mim 
date  this  into  law.  In  addition,  manpa 
tory   set-asides   should   be   required 
package  procurement  programs  and 
contractors  should  have  the  right  to 
peal  to  the  Gtovemment. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  take  step! 
assist  small  business  in  its  conversion 
from  a  military-space  oriented  econo|ny 
including  passage  of  legislation  to 
vide  special  loans,  extension  of  legi^la 
tion  which  provides  technical 
and  a  limited  plow-back  tax  credit 
civilian  research  and  development. 
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TRADE  AND  TARIFF  POLICIE$ 
MUST  BE  CHANGED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVl^ 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  redent 
days  I  have  read  three  newspaper  arti- 
cles focusing  attention  on  the  crit  cal 
effect  this  Nation's  trade  and  tariff  lol 
Icies  are  having  on  American  industies 
and  American  workers.  The  articles  re- 
flect fears  I  have  expressed  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  several  times  over  the  past 
few  years. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  eft 
in  the  minds  of  anyone  that  our  trfede 
and  tariff  policies  must  be  changed  if 
America  is  to  survive  as  a  strong  produc- 
tive nation.  We  cannot  continue  to  nlay 
the  new  game  of  world  economy  by  jold 
rules.  This  has  led  us  to  a  record  deicit 
in  our  balance  of  payments  of  $5.5  billion 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  more  tlian 
half  the  total  deficit  compiled  in  all  of 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  these  articles .  to 
the  Record  and  call  them  to  the  att»n- 
tion  of  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  APL-CIO  News) 

U.S.  Pressed  To  Cxtrb  Border  Industry 
Abttses 

Atlaijta. — The  Mexican  Border  Industr  lal- 
Izatlon  Program  "has  assiimed  utterly  m- 
acceptable  economic  and  social  proportions 
for  the  U.S.",  the  AFL-CIO  declared  aji  It 
called  for  strong  government  action  to  cape 
with  the  problem. 

The  Executive  Coimcll  noted  that  the 
border  program  hae  grown  from  30  U.S.  c<  ^m- 
panles  In  1967  to  250  at  present,  with  the 
growth  due  to  policies  of  both  the  U.S.  iind 
Mexican  governments. 

U.S. -owned  plants  on  the  Mexican  sld<  of 
the  border  receive  special  tax  and  tariff  as- 
sistance: they  pay  substandard  wages  to  as- 
semble components  from  the  U.S.  Into  fltnal 
products  for  the  U.S.  market.  The  goods  cctme 
Into  the  U.S.  under  special  low  tariff  duties 
and  are  sold  at  American  prices. 

The  Me.xlcan  government,  the  council  s^ 
recently  announced  the  extension  "of  th 
border  Industrialization  lures"  Into  the 
terlor  of  the  coimtry. 

This   presents,    the    council    said,    a 
threat  of  a  rising  flood  of  imports  prodt 
at  substandard  wages  and  aided  by  vartb 
Mexican  government  benefits. 

The  council  called  for  repeal  of  the  lo^xp- 
holee  In  the  U.S.  tariff  laws;  requirements 
for  reporting  of  Investment,  production,  «m- 
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ployment  and  trade  by  U.S.  firms  In  Mexico; 
regulation  of  border  crossing  of  Mexican 
labor  and,  In  general,  discoiiraglng  U.S.  firms 
from  participating  In  the  programs  and  di- 
recting government  agencies  to  stop  encour- 
aging the  operations. 

[Prom   the   APL-CIO   News.    May    15,    1971] 

Labor's  9 -Point  Plan — Global  Firms  Target 
Or  Trade  Proposals 

Atlanta. — Sweeping  new  trade  and  invest- 
ment legislation  to  meet  the  problems  and 
realities  of  the  19706  has  been  called  for  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  with  major  attention  focused 
on  control  of  the  growing  power  of  the  multi- 
national corporation. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  proposed 
new  legislation  covering  nine  basic  points, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  methods  of  curb- 
ing the  export  of  American  Jobs  and  capital. 

"Rapid  changes  In  International  relation- 
ships have  deteriorated  America's  p>Ofiltlon 
In  world  trade  and  affected  the  world  stand- 
ing of  the  American  dollar."  While  other  na- 
tions have  adjusted  their  policies  "the  U.S. 
has  failed  to  adjust." 

The  council  pointed  out  that  multinational 
firms  and  banks,  usually  U.S.  based,  "now 
have  global  operations  which  benefit  from 
the  pKJlicles  of  every  country  but  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  present  U.S.  law  or  the 
laws  of  any  single  nation.  The  policies  of 
these  U.S.  based  firms  and  banks  are  designed 
solely  to  profit  the  corporations  and  are 
made  with  disregard  for  the  needs  of  the 
United  States,  its  economy  and  its  people." 

In  the  past  decade  Investments  of  U.S. 
firms  in  their  foreign  subsidiaries  have  risen 
from  $3.8  to  $13.2  billion  and  this  year  out- 
lays are  expected  to  be  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion. "In  addition.  Joint  ventures,  foreign 
licensing  and  patent  agreements  and  other 
relationships  of  U.S.  firms  abroad  have 
changed  the  patterns  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
its  relation  to  world  trade  and  Investment," 
the  council  said. 

New  legislation  should  Include  the  follow- 
ing concepts,  the  council  said : 

New  tax  measures  to  halt  the  export  of 
U.S.  Jobs,  remove  the  Incentive  to  establish 
production  and  assembly  facilities  abroad 
and  curia  expanded  production  abroad. 

Regulation,  supervision  and  curbing  of 
the  outfiows  of  U.S.  capital.  Present  controls 
on  foreign  investments  are  looee,  Inadequate 
and  not  related  to  trade  and  production. 

Presidential  authority  to  regulate,  su- 
pervise and  curb  the  export  of  technology 
via  licensing  and  patent  agreements. 

International  fair  labor  standards  In  trade 
agreements. 

Quantitative  restraints,  with  a  base  year 
of  1965-69,  should  be  applied  to  products  and 
parts  LmfKirted  into  the  U.S. 

Truth  In  labelling  to  establish  the  country 
of  origin  of  components  and  parts  as  well  as 
the  final  product. 

Consumer  protection  so  that  all  Imports 
conform  strictly  to  all  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  American 
consumers. 

Federal  standards  for  International  ac- 
counting by  U.S.  firms  with  foreign  opera- 
tions. 

Modernization  of  existing  antidumping  and 
escape  clause  in  trade  legislation. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star] 

Record  Dejicit  in  Balance  of  Payments 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  hit  a  record 

deficit  of  $5.5  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of 

this   year,   the   Commerce  Department  said 

today. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Treasury  Secretary  John 
B.  OonnaUy  said  the  situation  Is  transitory, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  defend  the  dollar's 
strength  abroad  Is  to  strengthen  the  domes- 
tic economy  and  demand  fair  treatment  by 
foreign  competitors. 
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The  Commerce  Department  said  the  first- 
quarter  deficit — the  difference  between  what 
the  nation  spends  abroad  and  what  It  takes 
in — was  $2.2  billion  higher  than  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1970  and  more  than  half  the 
$9.8  billion  deficit  for  all  of  1970. 

The  department  said  the  deficit  on  the 
"official  reserve  transactions  basis"  reached 
a  seasonally  adjusted  $5.5  billion  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1971. 

The  official  reserve  transaction  basis  rep- 
resents all  transactions  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  central  banks. 

The  department  said  the  payments  deficit 
on  the  "liquidity  basis"  was  $3  billion  in  the 
first  quarter,  up  $2.5  billion  from  the  previ- 
ous quarter.  The  liquidity  basis  measures  all 
transactions  with  foreign  countries. 

The  department  said  much  of  the  first- 
quarter  deficit  was  caused  by  speculators 
seeking  higher  Interest  rates  in  Europe  than 
were  available  in  the  United  States — the  sit- 
uation which  brought  International  mone- 
tary crisis  over  the  dollar,  in  which  Germany 
decided  to  float  Its  currency,  untying  it  from 
the  dollar,  and  other  countries  decided  to 
revalue  their  currencies. 

"To  keep  pace  In  this  world  economy,  our 
first  task  Is  to  attend  to  our  own  economy," 
Connally  told  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's subcommittee  on  International  trade. 

"We  must  restore  the  stable,  noninflatlon- 
ary  growth  that  was  disrupted  by  the  do- 
mestic financial  policies  of  the  late  19608," 
he  said. 

"legitimate  complaints" 

Beyond  domestic  policy,  he  said,  "We  have 
legitimate  complaints  about  some  of  the 
practices  of  other  nations  .  .  .  that  have  the 
effect  of  blunting  our  competitive  effort." 

He  mentioned  the  $5.5  billion  deficit  and 
said: 

"Clearly,  that  level  of  deficit  Is  not  sustain- 
able." 

But  he  maintained  that  "the  major  cause 
of  these  extraordinary  dollar  outflows  la 
transitory — Interest  rates  here  which  are 
lower  than  those  in  Western  Europe." 

"That  Imbalance  will  be  largely  corrected 
as  (the  U.S.  and  European)  economies  move 
back  Into  phase,"  he  said. 

A  previous  record  deficit  on  the  official 
basis  occurred  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1970,  when  the  deficit  was  $3.3  billion.  On 
the  liquidity  basis,  the  new  deficit  was  the 
second  highest  on  record.  The  highest  was  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1969,  when  the  deficit 
$3.8  blUion. 

THREE    "CHALLENGES" 

More  disturbing  than  the  temporary  flows 
of  dollars,  Connally  said,  is  the  weakening 
trend  In  the  U.S.  trade  surplus. 

American  business  and  labor  must  coop- 
erate to  hold  down  costs,  prices  and  Interest 
rates  to  enable  the  United  States  to  compete 
effectively  In  world  markets,  he  said. 

Foreign  nations  also  bear  a  responsibility 
for  stabilizing  the  International  economy,  he 
said,  citing  three  "challenges"  for  policy: 

1.  U.S.  allies  must  accept  "a  fair  sharing 
of  the  burden"  for  mutual  security. 

2.  All  nations  must  broaden  cooperation  in 
finance  and  foreign  aid. 

3.  "The  efforts  to  foster  Increased  comjjetl- 
tlveness  In  our  economy  must  be  actively 
pursued  In  the  context  of  fair  and  liberal 
trading  arrangements." 

Calling  for  "a  return  to  the  principles  of 
hard  work  and  responsibility,"  Connally 
warned  that  the  United  States  must  adjust 
to  a  new  world  economy,  in  which  Europe 
and  Japan  have  acquired  great  power." 

"A  generation  of  ease  sind  affiuence  enjoyed 
by  (American)  labor  and  business  alike — a 
period  when  our  strength  was  so  apparent 
that  erosion  In  our  competitive  position  was 
almost  unnoticed — Is  over." 

"The  simple  fact  Is  that  in  many  areas 
others  are  out-producing  us,  out-thlnklng 
us,  out-working  us  and  out-trading  us,"  he 
said. 
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STDDENT  ASSISTANCE  CRISIS 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  1971 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  financial  crisis 
in  higher  education.  One  of  the  cruelest 
aspects  of  this  crisis  is  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  attending  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  this  Nation. 

Estimates  indicate  that  anjrwhere  be- 
tween 600,000  and  1  million  talented  high 
school  graduates  each  year  are  imable  to 
continue  their  education  simply  because 
they  lack  the  financial  resources  to  pay 
for  it.  In  addition,  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  who  are  in  college 
now  are  there  only  because  of  great  per- 
sonal and  financial  sacrifice  by  them- 
selves and  their  parents. 

Rapid  inflation  in  recent  years  has 
hurt  millions  of  American  citizens  in 
different  ways  and  the  cost  of  attending 
college  has  risen  twice  as  fast  as  general 
inflation  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

As  a  result,  many  middle -income  as 
well  as  needy  families  are  finding  it  ex- 
ceedingly difiBcult  if  not  impossible  to  pay 
tuition  and  related  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  their  children. 

One  promising  but  limited  response  to 
this  pressing  need  has  been  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  provided  under  the 
educational  opportunities  grant  pro- 
grams and  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  these  useful  pro- 
grams have  never  been  adequately 
funded. 
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Just  this  month,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sub- 
mitted reports  to  the  Congress  describing 
the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  grants 
under  these  programs. 

It  is  disappointing  to  note  that  re- 
cipients of  educational  opportunity 
grants  awards  have  declined  from  295,169 
last  year  to  285,616  this  coming  year — 
even  though  the  funds  available  for  this 
program  have  remained  approximately 
the  same.  Similarly,  the  work-study 
program  has  declined  in  funding  from  a 
level  of  approximately  $107.4  million  last 
year  to  approximately  $80.5  million  this 
coming  semester.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
actual  number  of  recipients  of  work- 
study  will  increase  in  the  coming  year, 
this  simply  refiects  the  fact  that  the 
funds  available  are  being  spread  more 
thinly.  For  example,  the  average  amount 
of  assistance  imder  the  work -study  pro- 
gram will  be  reduced  from  approximately 
$320  per  recipient  last  year  to  only  $190 
per  recipient  this  year. 

I  think  the  information  contained  in 
these  reports — and  the  statistics  I  have 
cited  above — indicate  quite  clearly  that 
our  efforts  to  fund  these  programs  ade- 
quately have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  education  and  the 
increasing  number  of  students  who  need 
assistance. 

In  order  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  these  reports  might  be  avail- 
able to  all  of  us  who  seek  to  increase 
appropriations  for  these  vital  programs, 
I  ask  unanimoois  consent  that  the  HEW 
reports  I  referred  to  earlier  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Appboval  op  Grants  pob  iNSTrrtrrioNS  Pab- 

TICIPATrNG     IN     THE     COLLEGE     WoRK-SxtTDT 

Pbogram 

(Report  of  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
May  7,  1971,  Notification  to  Members  of 
Congress  Regarding  P.L.  89-329,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended) 
Grants  to  institutions  listed  on  the  at- 
tached sheets  have  been  ^proved  tot  the 
operation  of  the  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram, authorized  under  Title  IV,  Part  C,  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed, as  a  "first  installment"  for  the  period 
JiUy  1,  1971  through  June  30,  1972.  Addi- 
tional funds  are  expected  to  be  obligated  for 
program  operations  during  fiscal  year  1972, 
as  soon  as  funds  become  available  from  the 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation.  The  format 
used  in  this  notification  schedule  identifies 
the:  (1)  State  and  Congressional  District 
In  which  the  institution  is  located;  (2)  name 
and  location  of  the  institution;  (3)  name  of 
the  Institution's  president:  (4)  a(>proved 
level  of  operation  (allocation);  and  (5)  esti- 
mated number  of  students  to  be  employed 
under  the  College  Work-Study  Program  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  determination  of  the  es- 
timated number  of  students  is  based  on  the 
total  of  Federal  funds  ultimately  expected  to 
be  available  for  use  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

Federal  funds  will  provide  80  i)ercent  of 
student  payrolls,  and  a  matching  college, 
university,  or  off -campus  agency  contribution 
will  provide  the  remaining  20  percent.  TTils 
schedule  contains  approval  of  a  total  of  2,459 
institutional  programs  which  are  estimated 
to  benefit  424,704  students.  The  total  of  Fed- 
eral funds  being  obligated  at  this  time  In 
this  "first  Installment"  for  program  opxera- 
tlons  during  fiscal  year  1972  (July  1,  1971 
through  Jime  30,  1972)   Is  $80,506,704. 

Further  Information  about  the  program 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Warren  T.  Trout- 
man,  Chief,  College  Work-Study  Program 
Branch,  Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid, 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Telephone:  Area  Code  202-962- 
3871.  (Government  Code  13-23871.) 


District 
No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

Allocation  awards 


ALABAMA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  57) 
Total Jl, 420,923  9,220 

8  Alabama  A  &  M  College,  Normal,  Ala.  35762,  R.  0.  Morri- 
son, president 30,108  186 

2    Alabama  Christian  College,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36109, 

Rex  A.  Turner,  president 7,849  54 

7    Alabama  School  of  Trade,  East  Gadsden,  Ala.  35903, 

E.  L  Darden,  president 4,273  25 

2  Alabama  State  Univ.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101,  Levi  Wat- 

kins,  president.. _ 77,239  469 

7  Albert  P.  Brewer  State  Junior  College, Fayette  Ala.  35555, 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Davis,  president 6,825  51 

3  Alexander  City  State  Jr.  Col.,  Alexander  City,  Ala.  35010, 

W.  Bryon  Causely,  president. 12,710  103 

99    Alvarson  Draughon  Busmess  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

35201,  W.  H.  Foster,  president. 15,394  108 

8  Alverson-Oraughon  Col.  Hunstsville,  Ala.  35805,  Kenneth 

H.  Brown,  president 2,907  17 

8   Athens  College,  Athens,  Ala.  35611,  Sidney  L  Sandridge, 

president...  5,104  22 

2  Auburn  Univ.  at  Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36104, 

H.  H.  Funderburk,  Jr.,  president 2,991  19 

3  Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830,  Harry  M.  Philpott, 

,       president . 47,627  364 

6    Birmingham  Southern   CoL    Birmingham,   Ala,  35204, 

Charles  D.  Hounshell,  president.. 13,099  80 

6  Booker  T.  Washington  Bus.  col.  Birmingham,  Ala,  35202, 

M.L.  Gaston,  Director.... .  37,750  167 

7  Cullman  College,  Cullman  Ala.,  35055,  Sr.  Mary  Lourdes 

Michell.  president 2,827  27 

6    Daniel  Payne  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  35212,  Daniel 

T.  Grant,  president 15,914  115 

3    Enterprise  State  J  C  Enterprise,  Ala.,  36330,  B.  A.  For- 

resfer,  president 25,133  125 

8  Florence  State  Univ.,  Florence,  Ala.,  35630.  E.  B.  Norton, 

president 33,777  246 

2   Gadsden  State  Jr.  College,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  35903,  Allan 

Naylor.  president 13,837  87 

ftotnote  at  end  of  table. 


District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


Allocation 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

swards 


7  George  C.  Wallace,  State  Teacher  School-Cullman  Co., 

Hanceville,  Ala..  35077,  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  director.. 

3  George  C.  Wallace,  State  Tech  Jr.,  Col.,  Oothan,  Ala.,  36301 

Phillip  J.  Hamn,  president 

2    Huntingdon  College,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  36106,  Allen  K. 
Jackson,  president 

4  Jacksonville  State  Univ.,  Jacksonville,  Ala..  36265,  Hous- 

ton Cole,  president 

2    James  H.  Faulker  State  Jr..  College,  Bay  Minette,  Ala., 

36507,  Lathem  N.  Sibert,  jjresident 

2    Jefferson  Davis  State  J.  C,  Brewton,  Ala.,  36426,  Woodfin 

Patterson,  president 

6    Jefferson  State  Jr.,  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  35215, 

Leroy  Brown,  president 

8  John  C.  Calhoun  State  Tech.,  Jr.,  Col.,  Decatur,  Ala.,  35601 

Carlton  Kelley,  president 

5  Judson  College,  Marion,  Ala..  36756,  N.  H.  McCrummen, 

acting  president 

5  Livingston  State  Univ.,  Livingston,  Ala.,  35470,  John  L 

Deloney,  president 

2    Lurleen  B.  Wallace  State  Jr.  College,  Andalusia,  Ala., 

36420,  Dr.  William  H.  McWhorter.  president 

2    Massey  Draughon  Bus.  Col.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  36102, 

J.  E.  Leonard,  president 

6  Miles  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  35208,  L  H.  Pitts, 

president 

1    Mobile  College,  Mobile,  Ala..  36613,  William  K.  Weaver, 

Jr.,  president 

1    Mobile  state  J  r.  Col.,  Mobile,  Ala.  36603,  Sandf  ord  Bishop, 

president 

8    North  Ala.  College  of  Commerce,  Huntsville,  Ala.  35801, 

T.  B.  Chesnutt,  president 

8    Northeast  St.  Jr.  Col..  Rainsville,  Ala.  35986,  E.  R.  Knox, 

president.  

7  Northwest  Alabama  St  Jr.  Col.,  Phil  Campbell,  Ala. 

35581,  James  A.  Glasgow,  president 

8  Oakwood  College,  Huntsville,  Ala.  35806,  Frank  W.  Hale, 

J  r..  President 

1    Patrick  Henry  State  Jr.  College,  Monroeville,  Alabama 
36460,  B.  E.  Lee,  president 


»,595 

43 

7,310 

52 

10,004 

70 

47,607 

332 

15.592 

99 

9,435 

63 

28.898 

187 

10.  501 

74 

2,238 

18 

24,657 

198 

9,766 

64 

3,690 

22 

125,604 

785 

10,127 

58 

19,680 

158 

1,84.5 

12 

21,037 

135 

12,4C9 

91 

10,665 

77 

5,713 

43 
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DMrict 

No.    Institution  addrass  ind  Head  of  institution 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

Allocation  awards 


ALABAMA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  J7>-Continued 

6  Samtord  University,  BirmlngiMm,  Ala.  3S]09,  Leslie  S. 

Wright,  president. 

4    Selma  Univ.,  Salma,  Ala.  36701,  M.  C.  Cleveland.  Jr.. 
p  resident ► 

7  Snead  State  J  r.  Collefe,  Boaz.  Ala.  3S957,  VliBil  M.  McCain. 

president , 

4    Southern  Bus.  CoL,  Birmingham.  Ala.  3S20|,  Kenneth  C. 

Home,  president 

4    Southern  Union  State  Jr.  College.  Wadlayi  Ala.  36276. 

Harold  N.  Stlnson,  president. 


1    Spring   Hill   College.   Mobile,    Ala.   3660(   Very   Rev. 

William  J.  Rimes,  president 

7    St  Bernard  College.  St  Bernard.  Ala.  3S|38.  Rt  Rev. 


Gregory  Roetter,  president 

-  Ilese.  T 
Stinson.  president 


S    Stillman  Colle 


uscaloosa,  Ala.  3S401i    Harold    N. 


6    T.  A.  Lawson  State  Jr.  College,  Birmlnghan,  Ala.  3S211, 
T.  A.  Lawson.  president ^ 

4  Talladega  College.  Talladega,  Ala.  35160^  Herman  H. 

Long,  president , 

5  She  Marion  Inst,  Marion,  Ala.  3675C,  Or.  Riul  B.  Robin- 

son ,  president , 

2  Troy  State  Univ.,  Troy,  Ala.  36081,  Ralph  W.iAdams,  presi- 

dent  , — 

3  Tusliegee  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  AI4.  36088.  L  H. 


Foster  president 

6    Univ.  of  Alabama  In  Birmingham,  Birmingham,  Ala.  3S233, 


Joseph  Vollter.  president. 

8  Univ.  of  Alabama  In  Huntsville,  Huntsvillt.  Ala.  3S807, 
Benjamin  B.  Graves,  president ^-- 

5  Univ.  of  Montevalio,  Montevallo,  Ala.  35115^  Kermit  John- 
son, president , 

I  Univ.  of  South  Alabama.  Mobile,  Ala.  36408.  Frederick 
Palmer  Whiddon  III.  president , 

S  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.  3$486.  F.  David 
Mathews,  president j 

7  Walker  College,  Jasper,  Ala.  3S501,  Davi)j  J.  Rowland, 
president < 

ALASKA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  3) 

Total. 


{10,  332 

74 

25,  785 

130 

7,086 

50 

1,160 

9 

15,682 

97 

8,200 

49 

8.200, 

SO 

57, 732 

391 

27,  274 

155 

18,  595 

143 

1.239 

9 

44,936 

336 

142,651 

900 

36,  493 

339 

7,298 

41 

14,514 

113 

59, 040 

332 

188,  051 

1,123 

2,868 

29 

39,129 


>  1    Alaska   Methodist  University,  AnchorageJ  Alas.  99504. 

Frederick  P.  McGinnis, president... 

>  1    Sheldon  Jackson  Jr.CoL, Sitka,  Alas. 9983^ Orin  R.Strat- 

ton ,  president 

>  1    University  of  Alaska,  College,  Alas.  997fl,  William  R. 

Wood,  president 


ARIZONA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  19) 
ToUI. 

^281,  John  W. 


745, 949 


1  Arizona  State  University,  Tempo,  Ariz. 

Schwada,  president 

2  Arizona  Western  College,  Yuma,  Ariz.  85)64,  George  L. 

Hall,  president. .1 

2    Central  Arizona  Col.,  Coolidge,  Ariz.  85228jDon  P.  Pence, 
president 1 

2  Cochise  College,  Douglas,  Ariz.  85607,  Jolln  R.  Edwards, 

J  r. ,  president .  i 

3  Eastern  Arizona  Col.,  Thatcher,  Ariz.  8)552.  Oean  A 

Curtis,  president -  , 

3    Glendale  Cmty.  Col.,  Glendale,  Ariz.  85301 ,  Matt  0.  Hamla, 

executive  dean 

3    Grand  Canyon  College.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85417.  Arthur  K. 

Tyson,  president 

2  Granite  Computer- Tucson,  Tucaon.  Ariz.  8^716,  Frank  J. 

Okane,  president  . 

1    Granite  Computer-Phoenix,  Ptioenjx,  Ariz.pS013,  Paul  R. 
Ash,  president 

3  Maricopa  Tech.  Col.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004,  Norbert  I. 

Bruemmer,  executive  dean 

1    Mesa  Community  College,  Mesa,  Ariz.  8^01,  John  D. 

RiggV  executive  dean 

3    Navano  Cmty.   Col.,  Many  Farms,  Ari^  86503.   Ned 

Hatathli,  president..- 

3    Northern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff   4riz.  86001,  J. 


Lawrence  Walkup,  president. 
1     Phoenix  College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013,  J. 


executive  dean. 
Pima  College,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85711,  Dr.  Kenneth  Harper, 

president. 
Prescott  College,  Prescott,  Ariz.  86301,  Ribald  C.  Nairn, 

president- 
Thunderbird  Grad.  School  of  Int  Mgt,  phoenix,  Ariz. 

85001,  Robert  F.  Delaney,  president 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  Ariz.  857  1,  Richard  A. 

Hapvlll  president , 

Yavapai  College.  Prescott  Ariz.  86301,  Jo^n  W.  Barnes, 

president. 


ARKANSAS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUipONS,  31) 
total 


Agric  Mech.  &  Normal  Col..  Pine  Blulf.  Ark.  71601, 

Lawrence  A  Oavis,  president 

Arkansas  A.  &  M.  College.  Collage  Hglit4..  Ark.  71633. 

Claude  Hunter  Babio.  president 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


I  Thompson, 


1.100,247 


173,280 
58.154 


322 


22, 416 

178 

7,209 

51 

9,504 

93 

3,910 


189.932 

870 

22.990 

118 

32, 374 

160 

4,865 

39 

19,261 

94 

3,569 

41 

4,410 

24 

6.496 

31 

13,632 

68 

9.554 

68 

21,250 

164 

33,571 

191 

108,854 

569 

133.683 

2 

19.  247 

99 

7,965 

35 

1,407 

6 

109, 370 

438 

3,519 

23 

5.913 


863 
301 


Estimate 

number  ot 

District  ftudeat 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  Institution  Allocatnn  awards 

2    Arkansas  Bapt  Collaga.  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.  72202,  J.  C. 

Oliver,  president J10,864 

2  Arkaroas  College,   Batesvllle,  Ark.  72501,  R.  William 

WyiJe,  president 18,078 

3  Arkansas    Polytechnic   CoL,    Russellville.   Ark.    72801, 

George  L  B.  Pratt  president 97, 145 

1  Arkansas  State  Univ.,  State  University  72467,  Carl  R. 

Reng,  president 96.914 

3  Arkansas  Valley  Voc  Tech.  Sch.,  Ozark.  Ark.  72949,  Alvin 

E.  Vest  director 11,015 

4  Capital  City  Bus  College.  Pine  Bluff.  Ar.  71601,  Perry  L 

Turnbull.  chief  ex  officer  and  sect 1,920 

2  Capitol  City  Bus  CoL.  Little  Rock,  Ar.  72204,  Perry  L 

Turnbull,  chief  executive 7,713 

3  College  ol  the  Ozarks,  Clarksvilla,  Ark.  72830,  Don  E. 

Davis,  president 23, 040 

99    Cotton  BolL  Voc  Techschool,  Burdette.  Ar.  72321,  Johnny 

W.  Rapert,  director 2.632 

1  Crowleys  Ridge  College,  Paragould,  Ark.  72450,  Emmett 

Smith,  president 19.391 

2  Delta  Vocational   Technical  School,   Marked  Tree,  Ar. 

72365.  William  L  SUnley,  director ...  2, 737 

2    Harding  College,  Searcy,  Ark.  72143.  Clifton  L  Genus,  Jr., 

president 22,548 

4  Henderson  SL  College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  71923,  Dr. 

Martin  8.  Garrison,  president 48,487 

2  Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Ark.  72032,  Rox  a  Shilling,  Jr., 

president 8, 969 

3  John  Brown  University,  Siloam  Springs.  Ark.  72761.  John 

E.  Brown,  Jr.,  president 16.544 

4  Ouachita  Baptist  Univ.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  71923,  Daniel 

R  Grant,  president - 44.796 

2  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  ArV..  72203,  Walter 

Haaard.  president 34, 193 

1    Phillips  Co.  Cmty.  Col..  Helena,  Ark.  72342.  John  W. 

Easley,  president 6,  300 

4    Pines  Voc.  Tech.  School.  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.  71601,  Leon 

Coker,  d irector -  -  5, 671 

3  Red  River  Voc.  Tech.  Sch..  Hope,  Aril.  71801,  J.  W. 

Rowe,  director 8,  641 

1  Southern  Baptist  College,  Walnut  Ridge.  Ark.  72476,  H. 

E.  William*,  president. 33,068 

4  Southern  State  College.  Magnolia,  Ark.  71753,  Imon  L 

Bruce,  president - 96.  449 

4    Southwest  Technical  Inst.,  East  Camden,  Ark.  71710, 

Charies  0  Ross,  director 15,812 

2  State  Col.  ol  Arkansas,  Conway,  Ari<.  72032.  Silas  0. 

Snow,  president 50, 876 

3  Twin  Lakes  Voc.-Tech.  School.  Harrison,  ArV..  72601, 

Weldon  Stevenson,  director 2, 993 

2  Univ.  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock.  Ari(.  72204, 

Carey  V.  Stabler,  president 21,505 

3  University  of  Arkansas.  Fayatteville,  Ari(.  72701.  David 

W.  Mullins.  president. 101.  ♦« 

2  Universitv  of  Arkansas  Md.  Ctr.,  Little  Rock,  Aril.  72201, 

James  L.  Dennis,  vice  president 49,947 

3  Westark  Junior  Col.,  Fort  Smith.  Ark.  72901.  Ben  Whit- 

field, acting  president 9. 121 

CALIFORNIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  203) 

Total 5.  415.  726 

13    Allan  Hancock  College,  Santa  Maria,  Calif.  93454,  Walter 

E.  Conrad,  president 10,240 

3    American    River    College.    Sacramento.    Calif.    95841. 

Douglas  Burns,  acting  president 41, 630 

27    Antelope  Valley  College,  Lancaster,  Calif.  93534,  William 

N,  Kepley.  Jr..  superintendent,  president... 6,911 

7    Armstrong   College,    Berkeley.    Calif..   94704    John    E. 

Armstrong,  president 9,973 

99    Automation  Institute  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90013  Edward  Tokeshi,  presidfent.  22,824 

32  Automation  Institution.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90807,  James 

E.  McCormick.  president. - 2.620 

24    Azusa  Pacific  College,  Azusa,  Calif.  91702.  Cornelius  P. 

Haggard,  president - 14,826 

18  Bakersfield   College,  Bakersfield,  Calif.  93305.   Burns 

Finlinson.  president 29,882 

33  Barstow  College,  Bantow.  Calif.  92311,  Donald  L.  White. 

president 5,  230 

12     Bethany  Bible  College.  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060  C.  C. 

Burnett,  president .  ■  5,829 

19  Biola  College,  La  Mirada,  Calif.  90638  J.  Richard  Chase, 

president    .  -■  5,325 

10    Bryant  S  Stratton  Col.  of  Commerce.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

95126.  Richard  J.  Oneil.  president 2.506 

2    Butte  Coll  'ge,  Durham,  Calif.  95938.  Albert  A.  Schlueter, 

prcsidjnt     *•  ™3 

18    Cal.  Stat?  Coihge.  Bakersfield.  Bakersfield,  Calif.  93309, 

Dr  Paul  F  Romberg,  president  -  -  7.  446 

12    Cabrillo  College,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003,  Robert  E.  Swenson, 

president 16,9/9 

24    Cal.  St.  Poly  Col .  Kellog  Voorhis,  Pomona,  Calil.  91766, 

Robert  C    Kramer,  president       41, /5U 

17    Cal  Slat-  Col ,  Dominguez  Hills.  Oominguez  Hills,  Calif. 

90247.  L'O  F  Cam  president 74,886 

33    Cal.  State  Col.,  San  Bernardino,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

92407,  John  M   Ptau,  president --   -  I'.'ia 

12    California  SUte  Poly  College,  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif, 

93401.  Robert  E   Kennedy,  president lO.in 

7    California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Oakland.  Calif. 

94618,  Harry  X.  Ford,  president *. ''* 
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fit    Institution  address  and  Head  of  Institution 

CALIFORNIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  203)-Con. 

30  California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  Valencia,  91335.  Robert 
(iorriga n,  director 

25  California  State  College,  Fullerton,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92631 
L  Donald  Shields,  scting  president 

32  California  State  College,  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach.  Calit 

90801,  Stephen  Horn,  president 

29    Calif.  State  Col.,  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90032. 

John  A.  Greenlee,  president. 

99   California  Col.  of  Podlatric  Med.,  San  Francisco,  CalU. 

94115.  H.  D.  Bailey,  president 

13  California  Lutheran  CoL,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91360, 

Raymond  M.  Olson, president 

9  California  St.  Col.,  Hayward.  Hayward,  Calif.  94542,  Ellis 

E  McCune,  president 

11    Canada  College,  Redwood,  Calif.  94861,  William  M.  Goss, 

president 

99    Central  City  Occupational  Center.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90015,  T.  D.  Kimbrough,  principal 

19  Cerritos  College,  Norwalk,  Calif.  90650,  Siegfried  Ring- 

wald,  p  resident 

8  Chabot  College.  Hayward,  Calif,  94545,  Reed  L  Buffing- 
ton,  president.  

33  Chatfey  College.  Alta  Lome,  Calif.  91701,  T.  Stanley  War- 

burton,  president 

5  Chapman  College,  Orange,  Calif.  92666,  John  L  Davis, 

president 

2   Chico  State  College,  Chico,  Calif.  95926,  Lew  D.  Oliver, 

president - --- 

24  Citrus  College,  Azuza,  Calif.,  91702,  Robert  D.  Haugh, 
president 

6  City  Col.  San  Fran.  SF  Un.  Sch.  Dist.,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.  941 12.  Louis  Batmale,  president 

24    Claremont  Grad.  Sch.  and  U  Ctn.,  Claremont  Calif.  91711 

Howard  R.  Bowen,  president 

38    Col.  of  the  Desert  Coachella  VaL  JCD,  Palm  Desert, 

Calif  92260,  Roy  C,  McCall,  president 

7  Co',  ol  the  Hol<  Names,  Oakland,  Calif.  94619,  Sister 

Mary  AmbrDse  Oevereux.  president. 

99  Coleman  College,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101,  Coleman  Furr, 
director 

8  College  of  Alameda,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501,  Dr.  Ernest  H. 

Berg,  president 

99    College  of  Data  Processing.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90044, 

Booker  T.  Thomas,  president 

1  College  of  Marin,  Kentfield,  Calif.  94904,  John  A. 
Grasham.  president 

11  College  of  San  Mateo,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402,  Robert 

Ewigleben,  president.  

27  College  of  the  Canyons,  Valencia,  Calif.  91355,  Dr.  Robert 

C.  Rockwell,  Superintendent-president 

1  College  of  the  Redwoods.  Eureka,  Calif.  95501,  Eugene  J. 

Portugal,  president 

18  College  of  the  Sequoias.  VIsalia,  Calif.  93277,  Ivan  C. 
Crookshanks,  president 

6  Collage  of  the  Siskiyous.  Weed,  Calif.  96094,  E.  Schu- 
macher, president 

2  Columbia  Jr.  CoL.  Columbia,  Calif.  95310,  Harvey  Rhodes, 

dean 

23  Compton  College,  Compton,  Calif.  90221,  Abel  Sykes, 
Jr.,  president 

20  Computer  Lrng.  Ctr.  Iti.  Division,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90004,  Eugene  Axalrod.  president 

14  Contra  Costa  College,  San  Pablo,  Calif.  94806,  Dr.  Robert 

L  Wynne,  president 

9  Control  Data  Inst,  San  Jose.  Calif.  95112.  Marion  A. 

Co  ndie,  president 

28  Control  DaU  Inst.  Los  Angelas,  Calif.  90045,  Donald 

Katttet,  director 

3  Cosumnes  River  College,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95825,  Oliver 

J.  Du rand ,  president 

12  Cuesta  College.  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  93401,  Meriln  E. 

Eisanbisa,  president 

34  Cypress  College,  Cypress,  Calif.  90630,  Omar  Scheldt 

president 

10  De  Anza  College,  Cupartino,  Calif.  95014,  A.  Robert 

OeHart,  prasiaent 

14    DUblo  Valley  College,  Concord,  Calif.  94523,  William  P. 

Nlland,  president 

6    Dominican  Col.  San  Rafael.  San   Rafael,  Calif.  94901, 

Sister  Mary  Samuel  C^nlan,  president 

27    Don  Bosco  Technical  Institute,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770, 

Rev.  Tliomas  Prendiville,  SDB,  president 

29  East  Los  Angeles  College,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90022  John 

K.  Wells,  president 

99    Edison  Tech.  College,  Van  Nuys.  Calif.  91403,  George  I. 

Alagna,  president 

17    El  Camino  Colleie,  El  Camino  CoL  Calif.,  90506,  Stuart  E. 

Ma  rsee,  president 

1  Empire  College  of  Commerce,  Santa  Ro«,  Calif.  95404, 

Samuel  Bassett,  president 

2  Feather  River  Col..  Quincy,  Calit,  95971,  Dale  Wran, 

president 

10   Foothill  Collage,  Los  Altos  Hills,  Calit.  94022.  Hubert  H. 

Semens,  president 

16   Fresno  City  College.  Fresno,  Calit.  93704,  Clyda  McCully, 

president 

1$   Fresno  Stata  College,   Frasno,  Calif.  93726,   Norman 

Baxter,  president 

34    Fullerton  Junior  College,  Fullarton,  Calit.  92631,  John 

W.  Casey,  prastdant 

Vootnote  at  end  of  table. 
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10    Gavilan  Collage.  Gilroy.  Calif.  95020,  Ralph  Schrodar, 

prasident 

20    Glandala  Coliaga.  Glandala.  Cam.  91208,  John  T.  MeCawi. 

president 

5  Golden  Gate  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105,  Otto 

Buti,  president 

32  Golden  West  College.  Huntington  Beach.  Calif.  92647. 

R.  Dudley  Boyce,  president 

7    Graduate  Theological  Union,  Berkeley.  Calit.  94709,  John 
Dillenberger,  president 

34  Granite  Computer  Instituta,  Gardens,  Calif.  90249,  Frank 

J.  O'Kane.  president 

36    Giossmont College,  ElCa)on,  Caiit. 92020,  Ervin  F.  Metzgar, 

president 

12    Hartnell  College,  Salinas,  Calif.  93901   Gibb  R.  Madsan, 

super-president 

24    Harvey  Mudd  College,  Claremont  CalH.  91711,  Joseph  B. 

Piatt,  president 

5    Hastings  College  ol  the  Law,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Arthur  M.  Sammis.  dean 

99    Heald  Business  College— Oakland,  Oakland,  Calit.  94612, 

Sherwood  Burgess,  vice  president  and  direct 

1    Humboldt  SUte   College,  ArcaU.   Calit.   95521,  C.   H. 

Siemens,  president 

15  Humphreys  College,  Stockton,  Calif.  95207,  J.  R.  Hum- 

phreys, president 

20  Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90027, 

Helen  Kelley,  president 

38    Imperial  Valley  CoL,  Imperial,  Calif. 9Z251,TerralSpencer, 
president 

14  John  F.  Kennedy  Univ.,  Martinez,  Calif.  94S53,  Harry  L         ^ 

Morrison,  president.. -e      ^ 

24    U  Verne  College,  U  Verne,  Calif.  91750,  Leiand  Ney^fl^  \ 

comer,  president ^^x*"" 

7    Laney  College,  Oakland,  Calif.  94606,  Hertwrt  M.  Stein, 

president 

2    Lassen  College,  Susanville,  Calif.  96130,  Robert  Theiler, 

president 

33  Loma  Linda  University,  Lome  Linda,  Calif.  92354,  David 

J.  Bieber,  president 

6  Lone  Mountain  College,  San  Francisco,  Calit  94118, 

Mother  Gertrude  Patth,  prasident 

32    Long  Beach  City  College,  Long  Beach,  CaW.  90808,  Wiley 
D.  Garner,  president 

27  Los  Angeles  Baptist  CoL  &  Sem.  Newhall,  Calit  93121, 

John  R.  Dunkin,  president 

29  Los  Angeles  City  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90029,  Louis 

Kaufman,  president 

21  Los  Angeles  Col.  Optometry,  Los  Angeles,  Calit  90007, 

Charies  A.  Abel,  dean 

17    Los    Angeles    Hartrar   CoL,  Wilmington,  Calit   90744, 
Wendell  C.  Black,  president 

22  Los  Angeles  Pierce  Col.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364, 

John  A.  Nicklin,  president 

31     Los  Angeles  Southwest  Col.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90047, 
Leadie  Clark,  acting  president 

21  Los  Angeles  Tr.  Tech.  Col.,  Us  Angeles,  Calif.  90015, 

Fred  J.  Brinkman,  president 

22  Los  Angeles  Valley  CoL,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91401,  Dr. 

Robert  Horton.  president 

28  Loyola  U.  of  Los  Angeles,  Us  Angeles.  Calif.  90045.  Very 

Rev.  Donald  Paul  Merrifiel,  president 

30  Loyola  Universitv  School  of  Uw,  Us  Angeles.  Calif. 

90015,  Leo  J.  CI'Brien,  dean 

28    Marymount  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90045,  Sister 
M.  Raymund  McKay,  president 

16  Merced  CoL,  Merced.  Calif,  95340,  Uwell  F.  Baker, 

president 

7  Merritt  College.  Oakland,  Calit  94609,  Noniel  Smith, 

president. 

7    Mills  College.  Oakland,  Calif.  94613.  Robert  J.  Wert, 
president 

35  Mira  Costa  Col.,  Oceanside,  Calif.  92504.  John  Mac- 

Donald,  president 

15  Modesto  Jr.  College,  Modesto,  Calif.  95350.  Roy  G.  Mikal- 

son,  president 

12    Monterey  I  nst  of  Foreign  Studies,  Monterey,  Calif.  93940. 
Fulton  Freeman,  president 

12  Monterey  Peninsula  CoL,  Monterey,  Calif.  93940,  George 

F.  Faul,  president 

13  Mooroark    College,   Moorpark,   Calif.   93021,   John   J. 

Collins,  president 

24    Mount  San  Antonio  College,  Walnut  Calif.  91789,  Maria 

Mills,  president 

38    Mount  San  Jacinto  College,  Gilman  Hot  Springs.  Calif. 

92340.  Milo  P.  Johnson,  president  and  superititendent.. 
28    Mount  St  Marys  College,  Us  Angeles.  CalH.  90049, 

Sister  Cecelia  Louise,  president 

99    Nairobi  College,  East  Palo  Alto,  Calit  94303,  Oonatd  R. 

Smothers,  president 

1    Napa  College,  Napa,  Calif.  94558.  George  Clark,  president. 

31  Northrop  Inst  of  Tedt,  loglewood,  Calit  90306,  Homer 

H.  Grant  Jr.,  president 

24    Occidental  College,  Loa  Angeles,  Caiit  90041,  Ocbard  C. 

Gilman,  president 

9    Ohione  College,  Fremoot  Calit  94537,  Stephen  L  Epter, 

president 

35    Orange  Coast  Col  Costa,  Mesa.  CaUt  92626,  Robert  B. 

Moore,  president 

30    Otis  Art  Inst,  of  Los  Annies  County,  Los  Anfales,  Caiit 

90057.  Andreas  S.  ADdersen,  president 
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32  PKific   Christian   College,    Long   Bead.  Calif.  9080*. 

Medford  Jones,  president « -  v  -.v 

99    Pacific  Col.  of  Med.  &  Dental  Assist,  Ssn  Diago,  Calif. 

92103.  Ben  Ferber,  P'esident..  ......... — 

16    Pacific  College  of  Fresno.  Fresno,  Calif.  13702,  Arthur  J. 

Wiebt,  president, -»v,-;  ;;^;- VoVU- 

24    Pacific  Oaks  College,  Pasadena,  Calif.  !  1105,  E.  Robert 

La  Crosse,  Jr.,  president - 

I  PKific  Union  College.  Angwin,  Calif.  945  »,  F.  0.  Ritten- 

house.  president. .  _ 

38    Palo  Verde  College,  BIythe,  Calif.  92225,  )avid  L  Brown, 
acting  president 

35  Palomar  College,  San  Marcos,  Calif.  920  i9.  Frederick  R. 

Huber,  president 

20    Pasadena  City  College.  Pasadena,  Calif  91106,  Armen 

Sarafian,  president 

20    Pasadena  College,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91101,  W.  Shalburne 

Brown,  president -  —  -  - 

31    Peperdine  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  9(  044,  M.  Norvel 

Young,  president 

24    Pitzer  College,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711,  llobertH.  Atwell, 

president -  -  - 

24    Pomona  College, Claremont,  Calif. 91711,  )avid  Alexander, 

president 

18  Porterville  College    Portervilte,  Calif.    i3258,  Orlln  H. 

Sfiires,  president - 4 v -.v - 

29    Queen  of  Angels  Sch  of  Nursing,  Los^  Angeles,  Calif. 

90026  M.  J.  Zurhoefer,  acting  admini<rator .-- 

16    Reedley  College,  Reedley,  Calif.  93654,  Clifford  M.  Boyer, 

president - 4- 

19  Rio  Hondo  College,  Whittier,  Calif.  9CM8,  Walter  M. 

Garcia   president - - 

38    Riverside  City  College,  Riverside,  Calll.  92S06,  R.  H. 

Bradshaw,  president --- 

3    Sacramento  City  College,  Sacramento,  C  ilif.  95822,  Sam 
Kipp,  president . .  - 

3  Sacramento  State  College.  Sacrament i,  Calif.  95819, 

Bernard  Hyink,  president... , 

33  San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  San  BiTnardino,  Calif. 

92403,  Arthur  M.  Jensen  president.., 

37    San  Diego  City  College,  San  Diego,  Cilif.  92101,  Rex 
Gorton ,  president 

36  San  Diego  Mesa  College,  San  Diego,  Cilif.  92111,  Ellis 

Benson,  president 

36  San  Diego  SUte  College,  San  Diego,  Calil  92115,  Malcolm 

A.  Love,  president ----- 

27  San  Fernando   Vly  St.   Coll,   Northridu,  Calif.  91316, 

James  W.  Cleary,  president..  ...      .- 

5  San  Francisco  Art  Inst,  San  Fr»nci$c),  Calif.  94133, 

Theodore  L.  Eliot,  exec  director 

6  San  Francisco  Cons  Music,  San  Fransi:  co,  Calif.  94122, 

Milton  Salkind,  director - 

6    San  Francisco  State  CoU  San  Francisco,  lalif.  94132,  S.  J. 

Hayakawa.  president. -  -  -  -  -  - 

15    San  Joaquin  Delta  Jr.  College,  Stocktin,  Calif   95204, 

Joseph  Blanchard,  president 

9    San  Jose  Bible  College,  San  Jose,  Calif.  15108,  Woodrow 

Phillips,  president... 

10    San  Jose  City  College,  San  Jose,  Ca  if.  95114,  Otto 

Roenmich,  president 

9    San  Joss  Hospitals  School  of  Nrst.  San  J  )se,  Calif.  95114, 

David  E.  Olsson,  president 

10    San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Ca  if.    95114,  John 

Bunzel,  president ---,-- 

35    Santa  Ana  College,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92706,  John  E. 

Johnson,  president ---■ 

13    Santa  Barbara  City  Col.,  Santa  Barbaia,  Calif.  93105, 

Glenn  Gooder,  supt.  president 

28  Santa  Monica  College,  Santa  Monica, Call  .90406,  WadeF. 

Thomas  Jr.,  president 

6    Santa  Rosa  Jr.  College,  Santa  Rosa,  Ca  if.  95401,  Brook 

Tauzer,  acting  president --- 

24    Sawyer  College  at  Pomona,  Pomona,  Ci  lif.  91766,  M.  B. 

Berson.  president.. -^- ■■-.-:.- ■ 

13    Sawyer  College  at  Ventura,  Ventura,  Ci  if.  93003,  M.  B. 

Berson,  president -is'"" 

99    Sawyer  College  of  Business,  Los  Ange  ts,  Calif.  90014, 

E.  E.  Green,  president ----- 

24    Sch.  of  Theology  at  Claremont,  Claremi  nt,  Calif.  917U, 

Gordon  Michalson,  president 

24    Scnpps  College,  Claremont  Calif.  91711  Mark  H.  Curtis, 

president 

2    Shasta  College,  Redding.  Calit  96001,  C  ilbert  A.  Collyer, 

president 

2    Sierra  College,  Rocklin,  Calif.  95677,  H  irold  H.  Weaver, 

president .     -  

6    Simpson   Bible  College,  San   Francis)  g,  Calif.  94134, 

Mark  W.  Lee,  president 

99    Skadron   College  of   Business,  San   E  ernardino,   Calif. 

92410,  Erwin  S.  Skadron,  director  .. 

II  Skyline  College,  San  Brono,  Calif.  9440( ,  Phillip  Garling- 

ton.  president .     . 

4  Solano  College.  Vallejo,  Calif.  94590.   i.  Dallas  Evans, 

president  .  

1    Sonoma  State  College,  Rohnert  Park,  Cal  f .  94928,  Thomas 

H.  McGrath,  president 

35    Southern  California  CoL,  Costa  Mesa.  I  alif.  92626.  Emil 
A.  Balliet.  president 

37  Southwestern  College,  Chula  Vista,  Call  I  92010,  Chester 

S.  Devore,  president 
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Southwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Law,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90015  John  F.  Parker,  president 

SI.  Marys  Col.  of  California,  St,  Marys  Col.,  Calif.  94575, 

Brother  Mel  Anderson,  president  .  - 

Stanford    University,    Stanford,    Calif.    94305,    Richard 

Lyman  arting  president -- 

Stanislaus   State  College,   Turlock,   Calif.  95380,   Carl 

Gatlin.  president -   -       

Taft   Collepe.   Tatt,   Calif.  93268,   Garlyn   A.   Basham, 

president.. -.  --   —    - 

U.  of  Calif.  Berkeley,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94720.  Roger  Heyns, 

chancellor.. --- 

U.  of  Calif.  San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  92038,  Herbert  F. 

York,  acting  chancellor ■  - 

U.  of  California.  San  Fran.  Med.  Ctr.,  San  Francisco,  Calit 

94122.  Philip  R.  Lee.  chancellor 

U.S.  Internal  Univ.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92106.  William  C. 

Rust,  president 

U.  San  Diego  Col.  tor  Men.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92110,  Very 

Rev.  John  E.  Baer,  president - 

Univ.  of  California  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024, 

Charles  E.  Young,  chancellor ------ 

Univ.  of  California  Riverside,  Riverside,  Calif.  92502, 

Ivan  Hinderaker.  chancellor . 

Univ  of  California  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara,  Calit 

93106.  Vernon  I.  Cheadle.  chancellor. 

Univ.  of  California  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060, 

Dean  E.  McHenry,  chancellor 

Univ.  of  San  Diego  Sch.  of  Law,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92110, 

Joseph  S.  Brock,  acting  dean. - 

Univ.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117,  Rev. 

Albert  R.  Jonsen,  president — - 

Univ.  of  Sthrn.  California.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90007,  John 

R.  Hubbard,  president 

University  of  California  Davis,  Davis,  Calif.  95616,  James 

Meyer,  chancellor 

University   of   California    Irvine,   Irvine,   Calif.   92664, 

Charles  J.  Hitch,  chancellor 

University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif.  92373,  Eugene 

Dawson,  president -  -  -  -  ■  -  -  - 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95053,  Very 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Terry,  president 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif.  95204.  Robert  E. 

Bu  rns,  president -,.-  v  ■  ^ — 

Valley  Commercial  College,  Modesto,  Calif.  95354,  Tom 

Harris,  president 

Valley  Vocational  Ctr.,  City  of  Industry,  Calif.  91744, 

Thomas  J.  Johnson,  president -- 

Ventura   College,  Ventura,  Calif.  93003,  Ray  C.   Loehr, 

president       .   . 

Victor   Valley   College,  Victorville,   Calit  92392,    Burt 

Wadsworth.  president.     

West  Hills  Col.,  Coalinga,  Calit  93210,  Robert  A.  Annand, 

president  &  superintendent  -. 
West  Los  Angeles  Col.,  Culver  City,  Calit  90230,  Morns 

J.  Heldman,  president - 

West  Valley  Col.,  Campbell,  Calit  95008,  James  P.  Hardy. 

president  .     - .-- 

Westmont  College,  Santa  Barbara,  Calit  93103,  John 

William  Snyder,  president 

Whittier  College,  Whittier,  Calif.  90608,   Fredrick  M. 

Binder,  president 

Yuba  College,  Marysville.  Calif.  95901.  Daniel  Walker 

supL  and  president 


COLORADO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  29) 


Total. 


4    Adams  Slate  College,  Alamosa,  Colo.  81101,  John  A. 

Marvel,  president 

4    Aims  College,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631,  Ed  Beaty,  president. 

2  Arapahoe  Cmty.  Col.,  Littleton,  Colo.  80120,  Dr.  Allan  P. 

Crawfurd,  president 

1    Central  Bus.  Col.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.  80203,  Malcom 

Houghton,  president 

1    Cmtv.  Col.  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.  80216,  Leiand  B. 

Luchsinger,  president 

3  Colorado  College.  Colorado  Spgs.,  Colo.  80903,  Lloyd  E. 

Worner,  president ...     n,-- 

4  Colorado  Mountain  College,  Glenwood   Springs,  Colo. 

81601   Elbie  Gann,  president... 

4    Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521,  Or. 
A.  Ray  Chamberlain,  president •,;,•-- 

3  El  Paso   Community  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

80903  Dr.  Robert  0.  Hatton  president 

4  Fort  Lewis  College.  Ourango,  Colo.  81301,  Rexer  Berndt, 

president —  v," " 

1     Miff  School  of  Theology,  Denver,  Colo.  80210,  Smith  J. 
Jones,  Jr,,  president «  Aco'V." 

3  Lamar  Community  College,   Lamar,  Colo.    81052,    Dr. 

Donald  L.  Keith   president ^     ....... - 

1    Loretto  Heights  College    Denver,  Colo.  80236,  Patncia 
Jean  Mamon,  president --- 

4  Mesa  College,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  81501,  Theodore  E. 

Albers,  president „  -.-  o — ;:.' 

1    Metropolitan  SUte  College,  Denver,  Colo.  80204,  Kenneth 

Phillips,  president ■--.  -  „  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  -  -  -  ■  - 

4    Northeastern  Jr.   College,  Sterling,  Colo.  80751,  E.  S. 

French,  president .   -  —  --- 

3    Otero  Junior  College,  La  Junta,  Colo.  81050,  William  L 

McDivitt,  president 


Allocation 

Estimate 

number  ot 

student 

awards 

%m 

6 

4,289 

20 

38,761 

217 

10.278 

73 

2,610 

17 

307,600 

1,654 

55,266 

243 

44,704 

175 

7,555 

53 

28,829 

144 

179,339 

755 

45,734 

270 

147,314 

763 

19,915 

111 

11,300 

68 

6,674 

38 

61,864 

309 

123, 512 

639 

34,213 

189 

12,711 

70 

15, 653 

105 

16,473 

101 

1,754 

12 

5,479 

44 

26,611 

129 

8,221 

47 

2,687 

21 

3,225 

24 

20,288 

127 

13,381 

78 

4,118 

25 

14,958 

112 

785,936 


4,503 


15,002 
5.948 

100 
43 

5,778 

32 

14,796 

89 

55,771 

271 

1,858 
3.305 

13 
22 

112,213 

756 

7,084 

35 

11,773 

69 

5,577 

25 

5,966 

37 

2,602 

18 

8,365 

43 

23,800 

199 

19, 170 

137 

8,420 

44 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  cf  institution 

COLORADO   (NUMBER   OF   INSTITUTIONS,   29>-Con. 

1     Parks  School  of  Business,  Denver,  Colo.  80203,  Orin  A. 

Sealy,  director 

4    Rangely  College,  Rangely,  Colo.  81648,  John  E.  Roberts, 

president — 

1    Regis    College,  Denver,  Colo.    80221,  Very  Reverend 

Louis  Mattione  president 

3  Southern  Colorado  State  College,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81005, 

J  Victor  Hopper,  president... 

4  Southwest  Data  Institute,  Durango,  Colo.  81301,  Dale  S. 

Gibb,  president — 

1  Temple  Buell  College,  Denver,  Colo.  80220,  Dumont  F. 

Kenny,  president 

3  Trinidad  State  Junior  College,  Trinidad,  Colo.  81082,  Guy 

C.  Davis,  president 

2  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302,  Dr.  Fred- 

erick P.  Thieme,  president 

1  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.  80210,  Maurice  B. 

B.  Mitchell,  chancellor 

4  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631, 

Oarrell  Holmes,  president.    

4    U.S.  International  Uniu-Colo  Alpine,  Steamboat  Springs, 

Colo.  80477,  William  C.  Rust,  president 

4    Western  State  Col.  of  Colorado,  Gunnison,  Colo.  81230, 

Harlan  Bryant,  president. 

CONNECTICUT  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  40) 
Total... 

3  Albertus  Magnus  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06511, 

SisterMarie  Louise  Hubert,  president 

2  Annhurst  College,  South  Woodstock,  Conn.  06281,  Sister 

Cecile  Comtois,  president 

4  Bridgeport  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602, 

Clarence  W.  Bushnell,  administrator - . 

6    Central  Con.  State  Col.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  06050,  F.  Don 

James,  president 

2    Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn.  06320,  Charles 

E.Shain,  president 

2  Eastern  Conn.  State  College,  Williamantic,  Conn.  06226, 

Charles  Webb,  president 

4    Fairfield  University,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430,  Very  Rev. 

William  C.  Mclnnes,  president 

1    Greater  Hartford   Cmty.  Col.,   Hartford,  Conn.  06106, 

Arthur  C.  Banks,  president 

1    Hartford  Col.  for  Women,  Hartford,  Conn.  06105,  Laura 

A.  Johnson,  president. .-- 

1    Hartford  State  Tech.  Col.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106,  Thomas 

Raimondi.  president 

3  Housatonic  Cmty.  CoL.  Stratford,  Conn.  06497,  Edward 

Listen,  president 

1  Manchester  Community  Col.,  Manchester,  Conn.  06040, 

Frederick  W.  Lowe,  Jr.,  president 

3    Mattatuck  Cmty.  Col.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06702,  Charles 

B.  Kinney,  president 

2  Middlesex   Cmty.   College,   Middletown,  Conn.   06458, 

Philip  D.  Wheaton.  president 

2    Mitchell  College.  New  London,  Conn.  06320,  Robert  C. 
Waller,  president 

2  Moheran  Comm.  College,  Norwich,  Conn.  06360,  Robert 

N.  Rue,  president .  

1    Morse  of  llartford,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103,  Jerome  Tagg, 
executive  vice  president. 

3  New  Haven  College,  West  Haven,  Conn.  06505,  Marvin 

K.  Peterson,  president 

6    Northwestern  Conn.  Cmty.  College,  Winsted,  Conn.  06098, 
Regina  M.  Duffy,  president 

4  Norwalk  Community  Col.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06854,  Everett 

I.  L.  Baker,  dean 

4  Norwalk  State  Tech.  Col.,  S.  Norwalk,  Conn.  06854, 

Frank  L.  Juszli,  president 

5  Post  Jr.  College,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06702,  F.  Burton  Cook, 

president 

3  Quinnipiac  College,   Hamden,   (k)nn.   06518,  John   H. 

Herder,  president 

4  Sacred  Heart  Univ.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06604,  William  H. 

Conley,  president 

4    Silvermine  College  of  Art,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840, 

Stephen  Jay,  president 

3    South  Central  City  Col..  New  Haven,  Conn.  06511,  Albert 

Hendrick.  acting  president - . 

3  Southern  Conn.  State  Col.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06515, 

Hilton  C.  Buley,  president 

1  SL  Joseph  College,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  06117,  SR  Mary 

Consolata.  president. 

4  St.  Vincents  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

06606,  SR  Mary  Agnes,  administrator 

2  Thames  Vly,  St  tech.  I  nst,  Norwich,  Conn.  06360,  Donald 

Ralph  Welter,  president 

1  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106,  Dr.  Theodore  C. 

LMkwood,  president 

5  Tunxis  Cmty.  College.  Farmington,  Conn.  06032,  Or. 

Benjamin  G.  Davis 

4  University  of  Bridgeport  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602.  Thur- 

ston E.  Manning,  president 

2  University  of  Connecticut,  Slorrs,  Conn.  06268,  Homer 

D.  Babbidge,  Jr.,  president 

1    University    of    Hartford.    W.    Hartford,    Conn.    06117, 

Archibald  M.  Woodruff,  chancellor 

5  Waterbury  Hospital  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

06708.  Charoltte  C.  Wright  director 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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J8,345 

53 

4,461 

27 

7,220 

53 

13,384 

78 

879 

6 

5,261 

34 

55, 624 

303 

335,691 

1,704 

13.013 

91 

20,105 

137 

1,041 

6 

13,384 

78 

920, 268 


4,702 


15,600 

67 

2,403 

11 

1,822 

9 

27,251 

130 

19,892 

90 

11,750 

69 

19,143 

101 

7,206 

32 

2,056 

9 

6,514 

42 

9,735 

62 

3,516 

13 

13,119 

84 

27,581 

97 

2,298 

22 

11,633 

77 

1,630 

7 

53,855 

289 

4,392 

22 

11,416 

50 

3,436 

19 

15,036 

76 

31,899 

182 

4,863 

30 

6,608 

37 

7,269 

40 

78,529 

375 

4,251 

20 

4,406 

22 

9,350 

57 

7,647 

48 

17,346 

85 

15,480 

78 

29,364 

1,167 

34, 272 

239 

3,400 

13 

Estimate 

number  ot 

District  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

5    Waterbury  State  Tech.  Col.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06708, 

KennethW.  Fogg,  president J4,683 

2  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  06810,  Collin 

G.  Campbell,  president 29, 314 

5    Western  (ionn  State  Col..  Danbury,  Conn.  06810,  Ruth  A. 

Haas,  president 4, 611 

3  Yale  University,   New  Haven,  Conn.   06520,   Kingham 

Brewster  Jr.,  president 155,692 

DELAWARE  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  6) 

Total 166,923 

1     Brandywine   Junior   College,    Wilmingham,    DeL    19800, 

Sidney  Peters,  president 91,34 

1 1     Del  Tech.  and  Cmty.  Col.,  Dover  19947,  Paul  K.  Weatherty, 

president 12, 184 

>  1    Delaware  State  College,  Dover,  Del.  19901,  Luna  I.  Mishoe, 

president 8?,  785 

99    Goldy  Beacon  Jr  College,  Wilmington,  Del.  19899,  Clar- 
ence A.  Fulmer,  president 11,800 

<1     University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.  19711,  Edward  A. 

Trabant,  acting  president 35,990 

99    Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Del.  19720,  Donald  E. 

Ross,  president 8,850 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (NUMBER  OF 
INSTITUTIONS.  13) 

Total 406,881 

American  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20016,  George  H. 
Williams,  president 15.218 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.  20017,  Clar- 
ence Walton,  president 19,565 

Cortez  W.  Peters  Business  Col.,  Washington,  D.C.  20018, 
Cortez  W.  Peters,  president 24,140 

DC.  Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.C.  20009,  Paul 
Cooke,  president. 16, 760 

Federal  City  College.  Washington,  D.C.  20001,  Hartand 
Randolph,  president 153,310 

George  Washington  Univ.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  Uoyd 
H.  Elliott,  president 16,908 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20007,  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Henle,  SJ,  president 27,054 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20001,  James  E. 
Cheek,  president 82,889 

Immaculate  Col.  of  Wash.,  Washington,  D.C,  20016, 
Sister  Marian  Brady,  SP,  president 1,086 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Washington,  D.C,  20036,  Lin- 
coln Gordon,  president 1,642 

Strayer  College,  Washington,  D.C.  20005,  Murray  J.  Dono- 
ho,  president 1,352 

Trinity  College.  Washington,  D.C.  20017,  Sister  Margaret 
Claydon ,  president 6, 618 

Washington  Tech.  Inst.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005,  Cleve- 
land L  Dennard,  president 40,339 

FLORIDA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  57) 
Total 2,405,910 

11  Barry  College,  Miami,  Fla.  33136,  Sister  M.  Dorothy 

Browne,  president 16, 158 

4  Bethune  Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32015 

Richard  V.  Moore,  president 33,716 

10    Biscayne  College,  Miami,  Fla.  33054,  John  H.  McDonnel, 

OSA,  president 11.168 

5  Brevard  Jr.  College,  Cocoa,  Fla.  32922,  Maxwell  G.  King, 

president .-  53,059 

10  Broward  Cmty.  College,  Ft  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33314,  Hugh 

Adams,  president 50,053 

4    Central  Florida  Jr.  Col.,  Ocala,  Ra.  32670,  Henry  Good- 

lett,  president 20,024 

1  Chipola  Jr.  College,  Marianne,  Fli.  32446,  Raymond  M. 

Doming,  president 35, 380 

4    Daytona  Beach  Jr.  College,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32015, 

Roy  F.  Bergengren,  Jr.,  president 22,856 

7  Edison  Junior  College,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  33901,  David 

G.  Robinson,  president 13,165 

3  Edward  Waters  College,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32209,  William 

B.  Stewart,  president 55, 410 

4  Embry-Riddle  Aero.  Inst,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32015, 

Jack  R.  Hunt,  president 23,717 

2  Florida  A.  &  M.  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32307, 

Benjamin  Perry,  president 83,669 

9    Florida  Atlantic  Univ.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33432,  Kenneth 

R.  Williams,  president 55,315 

5  Florida  Institute  of  Technology,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32901, 

Jerome  P.  Keuper,  president 24,409 

3  Florida  Jr.  Col.  at  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville,  Ra.  32207, 

Benjamin  R.  Wygal.  president 25,20t 

12  Florida  Keys  Jr.  College,  Key  West,  Fla.  33040,  John  S. 

Smith,  president 27,867 

11  Rorida   Memorial  College,  Miami,  Ra.  33165,  R.  W. 

Puryear,  president. 89,094 

8  Rorida  Presbyterian  Col.,  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  33733, 

Billy  0.  Wireman,  president 25,09$ 

7    Rorida  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Ra.  33802,  Charles 

T.  Thrift  Jr.,  president 17,568 

2    Rorida  State  University,  Tallahassee,   Fla.,  32306  J. 

Stanley  Marshall,  president 113,680 
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la.  33301, 


FLORIDA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  57> -Continuad 

5  Florida  Tadindogical  Univ.,  Orlando,  Fla.    2801,  Dr. 

Charles  Millican,  prnidant 

10    Fort  Laudardala  University,  Fort  Lauderdale, 

Dr.  Stanley  J.  Drake,  president- j 

I    Gutf  Coast  Jr.  Colle«e,  Pananu  City.  Ha.  324^1,  Richard 
E.  Morley,  president 

6  Hillslraroufh  Jr.  Col.,  Tampa,  FU.  33606. 

Sitanberg,  president 

9    Indian  River  Jr.  College,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  334!  0.  Herman 


Morton  S. 


Heise.  president., 
fille  I 


H.  JOIMS, 
Fla!"3"2(«,' 


Samuel  R. 


Elmendocf, 
Stephen  H. 


Pa.  33401, 


3    Jacksonville  University,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32i  11,  Robert 
H.  Spiro,  president 

3  Jones  College.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32211,  Jack 

prasidenL 

2    Lake  City  JC  I  Forest  Ranger  Sdi.,  Lake  City, 

H.  E.  Ptiillips,  president 

Lake-Sumter  Jr.  College,  Leesburg,  Fla.  327^,  Paul  P. 

Will ia ms,  president 

Manatee  Jr.  College,  Bradenton,  FU.  33505, 

Neel,  president. 

Marymount  Collsge.  Boca   Raton,  Fla.  33412,  Gerard 

Fagan,  president... * 

Massey  Bus.  Col,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32206,  C.  A  Barringer, 

presklenL - 

11    Miamt-Dade  Junior  Collage,  Miami,  Ra.  3^56,  Patar 

Masiko,  Jr..  president 

7    New  College.  Sarasota.  Fla.  33578,  John 

president 

2    North  Rorida  Jr.  College,  Madison.  Fla.  32340, 

McMahon.  president 

1    Okaloosa  Walton  Jr.  Col,  Valparaiso,  Ra.  3  [580,  J.  E. 

McCracken,  president 

9    Palm  Beach  Atlantic  Coilafe,  W.  Pahn  Beach 

Dr.  Jesj  Moody,  president 

9    Palm  Beach  J  r.  College,  Uke  Worth,  Ra.  3346 1,  Harold  C. 
Manor,  president , 

1  Pensacola  Jr.  College,  Pensacola,  Ra.  3250^ ,  T.  Fatton 

Harrison,  president 

7    Polk  Jr.  Col.  Winter  Haven,  Ra.  33880,  Fred  T 

president. -i. 

S    Rollins  College.  Winter  Parlt.  Ra.  32789.  JacI   B.  Critch- 

field.  president. 

2  Santa  Fe  Jr.  Col.  Gainesville,  Ra.  32601,  Josa  ih  Fordyce, 

president 

4  Seminole  Jr.  Col,  Sanford,  Ra.  32771,  Earl  5.  WaMoo, 

preskJent 

9    South  Florida  Junior  Col.  Avon  Park,  Ra.  33925.  William 
A.  Stallard,  president — . 

7  South- Eastern  Bible  Col.,  Lakeland.  Ra.  33801,  Cyril  E. 

Homer,  president - 

2    SL  Johns  River  Jr  Collaca,  Palatka,  Ra.  32(  77,  Charles 

La  Pradd,  oresident ...  ..  ...^ ... 

9    St  Joseph  College  of  Fla.,  Jensen  Beach,  Fla.  33457, 

Sifter  M.  Martha  SSJjjrwident. 

8  St  Lao  Collage,  St  Leo  Fb.  33574,  Marlon  Boi  mun,  Aednt 

presldwit ■--. 

8    St  Petersburg  Jr.  College    St  Petersburg,  Fla.  33733, 

Michael  M.  Bennett,  president 

4    Stetson  University,  DeUnd  Fla.  32720,  John  E.Johns,  Chief 

Exec.  OfHcer. 


Lenfestay, 


2  Tallahassee  Cmty  College,  Tallahaasae,  Rirlda  32303, 
Fred  W.  Turner,  presiMnt. 

6  Univ.  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  Fla.  33620,  Ha  Tta  W.  Dain, 
Acting  president x 

1  Univ.  of  West  Florida,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32501,  Harold  B. 

Crosby,  president 

2  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601,  Stephen  C 

O'Connell,  president.. 

12    University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Ra.  33124,  Henry  King 

Stanford,  president 

6    University  of  Tampa,  Tampa,  Ra.  33606,  B  0.  Owwa, 


president. 

5    Valencia  Jr.  Collega,  OrUndo,  Ra.  32802,  Jan  m  Gollatta- 
check,  presidenL 


GEORGIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  52) 
ToUL 


2    Abraham  Baldwin  Agric  CoL,  TIfton,  Ga.  3171 4,  J.  Clyde 

Driggers,  president 

2    Albany  Jr.  Collage,  Albany  Georgia  31705,  I .  R.  Tiller, 

president 

2    Albany  Stata  College,  Albany,  Ga.  31705,  Oh  irlea  Hay«, 

president. 

1    Armstrong  State  College,  Savannah,  Ga.  314(|5.  Henry  L 

Ashmore,  president j. 

S    Atlanta  Area  Tech.  Sch.,  AtUnta,  Ga.  30|l0,  Robeit 

FergHM,  director. 

tianta  Baptist  Co' 

Swilley,  director.. 
5    Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30314,  Thoni4  0.  Jarratt, 

Chr.  Intrm.  Comm. 


10    Augusta,  College.  Augusta,  Ga.  30904,  George 

berry,  president. 

7    Berry  College.  Mount  Berry,  Ga.  30149,  John 


^.Christan- 
i.  Beitrand, 
A.  Btayton,' 


president.. 
5    Blayton  Bus  Sch,  Adanta,  Ga.  30331,  Doris 

president. 

1    Brewton  Parker  Cotlege,  Mount  Vernon,  Gf  30445,  J. 

Theodore  Phillips,  president. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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8  Brunswick  Jr.  College,  Brunswick,  Ga.  31520,  John  W. 

Teei,  president 

5    Clarit  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30314,  Vivian  W.  Henderson, 

president 

5    Clayton  Jr.  Col.,  Forest  Perk,  Ga.  30050,  Harry  S.  Downs, 

J  resident.. 
umbus  College,   Columbus.  Ga.  31907.   Thomas  Y. 

Whitley,  president 

7    Covenant    College,    Lookout    Mountain,    Tenn.    37350, 

Markin  0.  Barnes,  president 

7    Dalton  Junkir  College,  Dalton,  Ga.  30720,  Derrell  C. 

Roberts,  president. 

4    DeKalb  College,  Clarkston,  Ga.  30021,  James  Hinson, 
president - 

9  Emmanuel  College,  Franklin  Springs.  Ga.  30639.  Culbreth 

Melton,  president 

4  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30322,  Sanford  S.  Atwood, 

president - -  -  - 

7    Royd  Jr.  College,  Rome,  Ga.  30161,  David  B.  McCorkle, 

president 

3    Fort  Valley  SUte  College,  Fort  Valley.  Ga.  31030,  WaMo 

W.  E.  Blanchet,  president 

9  Gainesville  Jr.  College,  Gainesville.  Ga.  30501,  Hugh  M. 

Mills,  Jr.,  president -.%r.-.-- 

10  Georgia  College  at  Milledgeville.  Milledgeville,  Ga.  31061, 

J.  Whitney  Bunting,  acting  president 

5  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30332.  Arthur  G. 

Hansen,  president 

1  Georgia  Southern  College,  Statesboro,  Ga.  30458,  John  0. 

Edison,  president. - 

3  Georgia  Southwestern  Col..  Americus,  Ga.  31709.  William 

B.  King,  president .-  -  - 

5  Georgia  SUte  Univ..  AtUnU.  Ga.  30303,  Noah  Langdale. 

Jr..  president --- -- 

6  Gordon  MlllUry  College.  Bamesville,  Ga.  30204,  Joseph 

Bray,  president --- 

7  Kennesaw  Jr.  College,  MarietU,  Ga.  30060,  Horace  W. 

Sturgis,  president --- 

6    La  Grange  College,  U  Grange,  Ga.  30240,  WaighU  G. 

Henry,  Jr.,  president .-  — 

6    Macon  Jr.  Collega,  Macon,  Ga.  31206.  Jack  Carlton. 

president --- 

10  Medical  Col.  of  Georgia.  AugusU,  Ga.  30902,  Harry  B. 

Orear.  president .-.---,--- 

6    Mercer  University.  Macon,  Ga.  31207.  Rufus  C.  Harria, 
president -.--«-• 

8  Middle  Georgia  College,  Cochran,  Ga.  31014,  Louia  C. 

Alderman,  president. 

5    Morehouse  College,  AUanU,  Ga.  30314,  Hugh  M.  Gloster, 

president - 

5    Morris  Brown  College.  AtUnU.  Ga.  30314,  John  A. 

Middleton.  president. 

2  Norman  College,  Norman  Park,  Ga.,  31771,  Thomas  G. 

Renfroe,  presidenL --■ 

9  North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  30533,  John  H. 

Owen,  president — -• 

4  Oglethorpe  College,  AUanU,  Ga.,  30319,  Paul  Kenneth 

Vonk,  president 

10    Paine  College,  AugusU,  Ga.,  30901,  E.  Qeyton  Calhoun, 

president 

9    Piedmont  College.  Demorest,  Ga.,  30535,  James  E.  Walter, 

presidentl. 

9    Reinhardt College, Waleska,Ga., 30183,J. R. Burgess.Jr., 

presidenL - 

1    Savannah  SUte  College,  Savannah,  Ga.,  31404,  Howard 

Jordan  Jr.,  presidenL 

8  South  Georgia  College,  Douglas,  Ga.,  31533,  Denton  R. 

Coker,  president. 

5  Spelman  College.  AdanU,  Ga.,  30314,  A.  E.  Manley, 

presidenL - 

9  Toccoa  Falls  Inst  lnc.,Toccoa  Falls,  Ga., 30577,  Julian  A. 

Bandy,  president 

9    Truett  McConnell  Col..  Qaveland,  Ga.,  30528,  Warner 

Earie  Fusselle,  presiaent 

10    University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  30601,  Fred  C.  Davison, 
presidenL 

8  ValdosU  SUte  College,  ValdosU,  Ga.,  31601,  S.  Walter 

Marti n,  president 

6  West  Georgia  College,  Carrolllon,  Ga..  30117,  James  E. 

Boyd,  president -- 

9  Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris,  Ga.,  30582,  DougluR. 

Sasser,  president 

HAWAII  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  12) 
Tow 29«.637 

•  2    Cannons  Col.  of  Commerce,  Honolulu  Hawa., 96813,  Glenn 

B.  HInchey,  vice  president... ».503 

12    Chaminade  Col.  of  Honolulu    Honolulu,  Hawaii  96816, 

Bro.  Robert  Maguire,  president 3,50/ 

12    Hawaii  Cmty.  College.  Hilo,  Hawaii  96720,  MibuguSumada, 

principal 10,84* 

99    Hawaii    Pacific  College,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813,  Dr. 

George  A.  Warmer,  president 3,6/1 

1  2    Honolulu  Community  College,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96817, 

James  W.  Thornton,  Jr.,  provost 46,3ZS 

1 2    KapioUni  Community  Collage,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96814, 

Raymond  Y.  C.  Won.  provost -^.v"-  21, Ml 

1 2    Kauai  Community  College,  Lihue  Kauai,  Hawaii  96766, 

Philip  Ige,  provoiL .-.----:-iiiii-  ^*^ 

1 2    Leeward  Oahu  Cmty.  Col..  Peart  City,  Hawaii  96782 

Leonard  D.  Tuthill,  provost 24,858 


*26,138 

102 

100,000 

534 

35,000 

152 

46,547 

219 

34,678 

154 

10,450 

56 

26,750 

93 

11,667 

63 

29,999 

98 

4,608 

28 

150,000 

696 

16,100 

77 

39,997 

185 

69,997 

243 

51,134 

242 

34,997 

178 

74,998 

335 

8,298 

54 

3,497 

23 

21,538 

112 

9,786 

43 

8,940 

36 

37,498 

163 

48,870 

213 

87,798 

382 

245,000 

977 

4,150 

25 

35.746 

185 

25.997 

100 

109,300 

475 

24,065 

119 

31,825 

124 

29.998 

135 

72,499 

326 

137.997 

593 

62.498 

2tt 

9,998 

43 

181,618 

767 

50,747 

274 

200,002 

924 

9,599 

42 

1.434 

12 
22 
35 
2S 
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9 
41 
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HAWAII  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  12)-Continued 

12    Maui  Community  College.  Kahului,  Hawaii  96732,  Harold 

LunUy,  provost - J13. 420 

12    Mauna  6lu  College,  Paia  Maui,  Hawaii  96779,  Cummins 

E.  Speakman,  /r.  president 12.111 

12    Univ.  of  Hawaii,  Hilo  Campus,  Hilo,  Hawaii  96720,  Dr. 

Charles  Nett,  provost 12,801 

12    University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822,  HarUn 

Cleveland,  president 135. 552 

IDAHO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  8) 

Total - 151.745 

1  Boise  SUte  College,  Boise.  Idaho  83701,  John  8.  Barnes, 

president 16,250 

2  Col.  of  Southern  Idaho,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho  83301,  James  L 

Taylor,  president  20,595 

1  College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell.  Idaho  83605.  Warren  B.  Knox, 

presidenL - - 15, 750 

2  idahoSUteUniversity,Pocatello,  Idaho  83201,  William  E. 

Davis,  president 81,227 

I  Lewis-CUrk   Normal  School,   Lewlsten,   Idaho  83501, 

Jerold  bugger,  president 1.737 

1    North  Idaho  Junior  College,  Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho,  83814, 

Garry  G.  Schuler,  president 1,436 

I    Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651,  John 

E.  Riley,  presidenL ---  3,500 

1  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho  83843,  Ernest  E. 

Hartung,  president 11.250 

ILLINOIS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  113) 

Total 3,618,528 

II  Amundsen-Mayfair  College,  Chicago,  III.  60630.  Theodora 

G.  Phillips,  president .:--.:.--  15.432 

19    AugusUna  College,  Rock  IsUnd,  III.  61201,  Dr.  C.  W. 

Sorensen,  president ---.--.--  3,716 

15    Aurora  College,  Aurora,  III.  60507,  Dr.  James  E.  Crimi, 

presidenL 3.655 

12    Barat  Col'age,  Uke  Forest  Ml.  60045,  Mother  Margaret 

Burke,  president 33,723 

23    Belleville  Area  College,  Belleville,  III.  62221,  H.  J.  Habor- 

aecker,  presidenL 5,952 

19    Black  Hawk  College.  Moline,  III..  61265,  Alban  E.  Raid,  Jr., 

presidenL --  *''>  829 

18  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  III.  61606,  T.  W.  Van  Arsdale, 

Jr.,  president --  25,355 

99    Business  Methods  Institute,  Chicago,  III.  60601,  Rudolph 

Schaeter,  president 5,767 

19  Carl  Sandburg  College,  Galesburg,  III.  61401,  EHis  Henson, 

president ---  5,738 

7    Central  YMCA  Community  College,  Chicago.  III.  606ie, 

Donald  A.  Canar,  presiaent 427,666 

2  ChicagoCollegeof  Osteopathic,  Chicago,  111.60615,  Thad- 

deus  P.  Kanaiek,  president 2,500 

3  Chk:ago  SUte  College,  Chicago,  III.  60621,  Milton  B.  Byrd, 

presidenL --  120,579 

11  City  Coilege  of  Chicago,  Chkago,  III.  60634,  Ernest  V. 

ClaineQtt.  presidem. 8,797 

14  College  of  Dupage,  Glen  Ellyn,  IIL  60137,  Rodney  Berg, 

president ---  16,617 

12  Coilege  ol  Uke  County,  Grayslake,  lU.  60030,  Richard  G. 

Etien,  presidenL 6.842 

9   Columbia  College,  Chicago,  III.  60611,  Dr.  Mirron  Alex- 

androff.  president 2.235 

10   Concordia  Teachers  Col.,  River  Forest,  III.  60305.  M.  L 

Koehneke.  president -—  708 

17  Danville  Jr.  College,  Danville,  III.  61832,  Mary  Miller, 

presidenL ---  37,870 

7    DePaul  University,  Chicago,  III.  60604,  Very  Rev.  John  R. 

Cortelyou,  president 29,751 

22  Eastern  Illinois  Univ.,  Charleston,  III.  61920,  Dr.  Quincy 

Doudna,  presidenL 54,739 

15  Elgin  Community  College,  Elgin,  III.  60120,  G.  I.  Renner, 

presidenL -----  9,645 

14    Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst  III.  60126,  Dr.  Donald  C. 

Kleckner,  presidenL 16,128 

18  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  III.  61530,  Dr.  Ira  W.  Ungston, 

preside-.t 8,797 

2   Fenger-Southeast  Col.,  Chicago,  III.  60617,  Doyle  Bonjour, 

acting  president 63, 762 

13  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  III.  60201,  Merlyn 

Northfelt  president 4,643 

14  George  Williams  College,  Downers  Grove,  IIL  60515,  Dr. 

Richard  E.  Hamlin,  president 22,238 

4  GovernorsStUniv.,ParkForestSo«th.in.60466, William 

Engbretson.  president... 3,914 

19  Graham  Hosp.  Assc.  Sch.  of  Nursing.  Canton,  III.  61520. 

Kenneth  C.  Etcheson,  administrator 4,887 

23  Greenville  College,  Greenville.  III.  62246,  Orley  R.  Herron, 

Jr.,  president 6,158 

13    Hebrew  Theoi  Collefe,  Skokie.  III.  60076,  Harold  P.  Smith, 

administrator,  vice  prea 5,180 

16  Midland  Cmty  Col.  Freeport.  III.  61032,  K*nn«ih  L 

Borland,  president. 5,376 

99    II  Masonic  Med  Ctr  Sch  of  Nursing.  Chicago,  III.  60657. 

Allan  Hicks,  executive  vice  president 11,729 

23    lit  Central  College,  East  Peoria,  III.  61611,  Kenneth  L 

Edwards,  preridenL »,247 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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17    IIL  SUte  Univeraty,  Normal,  IIL  61761,  Franda  R.  Geigle, 

acting  president. Jill.  815 

01    lUinois  Col  of  Optometry,  Chicaflo.  III.  60616.  Eugene  W. 

Strewn,  president 4,398 

20    Illinois  Collega,  Jackaonville.  IIL  62650,  Dr.  L  Vernon 

Caine,  president 2.595 

22  nil  noia  Comm.  Coll.,  Champaign,  I IL  61820.  D.  F.  Colbeft 

preaidenL 2,423 

01    lllinoia  Inst  of  Tech..  Chicago,  IIL  60616,  John  T.  Ret- 

taliaU,  prasidenL , 3,665 

15    Illinois  Valley  Cmty.  Col.,  OflMby,  IIL  61301,  R.  Eart 

Trobaugh,  director 2,296 

17    lllinoia  Weileyan  Univ.,  Bloomington,  III.  61701.  Robert  S. 

Ecldey  preaident  23,329 

99    Institute  of  Drafting  &  tech'naio(y,  Morrison.  lU.  61270 

L  G.  Suechting,  prasidenL 3,421 

23  John  A.  Logan  Col.,  Carterville,  62918,  Nathan  A.  Ivey, 

president. 3,909 

14  Joliet  Jr.  College.  Joliet  III.  60436,  DougUt  Graham, 

acting  president 6,133 

15  Judson  Coilege,  Qgin.  lllinoia  60120.  Harm  A.  Weber. 

preaident 4,398 

17  Kankakee  Community  College.  Kankakee.  IIL  60901, 

John  R.Samlin,  preaident 8,797 

23    Kaskaskia  Jr.  Col.,  No.  501.  CentralU.  IIL  62801,  Eugene 

McClintock,  president 8,308 

13  Kendall  College,  Evanston,  IIL  60204,  Dr.  Wesley  M. 

Westerberg.  presidenL 23,215 

3  Kennedy-King  Col..  ChKafo.  IIL  60621.  Mk80  T.  Bowie. 

presidenL 282,251 

16  Kishwaukae  College.  MalU.  III.  60150.  W.  Umar  Fly. 

presidenL 5,865 

19  Knox  College.  Galesburg,  III.  61401.  Sharvy  G.  Umbeck, 

presidenL 3,180 

12    Uke  Forest  Colleca.  Uke  Forest  IIL  60045,  Eugene 

Hotchliss,  president 12,218 

22    Uke  Und  College.  Mattoon,  III.  61938,  Virgil  H.  Judge, 

president 11,291 

14  Lewis  St  Francis  of  Illinois  Lockport  60441.  Paul  French, 

presidenL 27,858 

22  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  IIL  62656    Dr.  Raymond  N. 

Dooley,  president - 1.466 

20  Lincoln  Land  Cmtv.  CoL,  Springfield,  III.  62703,  Robert  L 

Poorman.  presiaent 2.443 

23  Lincoln  Trail  Coileaa,  Robinson  62454.  Joseph  Piland. 

president 5.787 

7    Loop  College.  Chicafo.  IIL  60601,  David  H.  Heller,  presi- 
dent   32,447 

9    Loyola  University.  Chicago.  lU.  60626.  Raymond  C.  Baum- 

hart  presidenL 40. 959 

7    Maccormac  College,  Chicago,  IIL  60604,  Gordon  C.  Bor- 

chardt,  president 3,128 

20    Macmurray  College.  Jacksonville.  IIL  62650,  Dr.  John  J. 

Wittk*.  president W.549 

7    Mak»lm  X.  CoL,  Chicato,  III.  60612.  Charles  G.  Hurst  

presidenL... ---  208,037 

12  McHenry  Co.  Jr.  Col.,  Dist  528,  Crystal  Uke,  III.  60014, 

John  Garrett  president 4,500 

24  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  IIL  62254,  Dr.  Eric  N 

Rackham,  presidenL --  '1331 

16  MIdstete  Col  of  Commerce,  Rockford,  IIL  61101.  Michael 

P.  DIneen,  president 3,421 

18  Midstate  Col.  ot  Commerce,  Peoria,  III.  61602.  A.  B. 

Bunch,  president 5,669 

22  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  IIL  62522.  J.  Roger  Miller, 

president •. ---  2,393 

19  Monmouth  College.  Monmouth.  III.  61462,  Richard  D. 

Stine,  president 3,164 

4  Moraine  Valley  Cmty.  Col.,  Oak  Uwn.  III.  60465,  Robert 

L  Turner,  presidenL 5,056 

9    Mundelein  College,  Chicago,  III.  60626.  Sister  Mary  Ann 

Ida  Gannon,  president 34,849 

13  National  College  of  Educ.,  Evanston,  IIL  60201,  Dr.  K. 

Richard  Johnson,  president ---  7,331 

11    Niles  College  UyoU  Univ..  Chicago,  III.  60631,  Eugene  F. 

Lyons,  president 1.994 

11    North  Park  College.  Chicago,  III.  60625,  Ltoyd  Ahlem, 

presidenL --  1.9»* 

U    Northeastern  III.  Stete  Col.,  Chicar),  HI.  60625,  J.  M. 

Sachs,  president -,ii.-----i, 101,204 

14  Northern  Bapt.  Theol.  Sem.,  Oakbtook,  III.  60523,  Bryan 

F.  Archibald,  president ----  848 

15  Northern  Illinois  Univ.,  OeKalb.lH.  60115,  Rhoten  Smith, 

presidenL .oo,  -,;--.■  "  *" 

13    Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  III.  60201.  Dr.  J. 

Roscoe  Miller,  chancellor .^^^. .-.---  93,053 

17  Olivet  Nazarene  College.  Kankakee,  III  60901.  Dr.  H.  W. 

Reed,  president 2,a2 

23  OIney  Central  College,  OIney,  IIL  62450,  Gail  L  Uthrop, 

dean  10,547 

22    ParkUnd  College,  Champaign,  III.  61820,  William  M. 

Steerkel,  president v-v.-i".!.-.-  ■  *■"" 

4    Prairie  SUte  CoL,  Chicago  Hghb.,  lU.  60411,  Ariiloy 

Johnson,  president -----  'f'is 

20  QunicyCollege,  Quincy,  III.  62301,  ritusLudes  president.  6,859 

21  Rend  Lake  CoL,  Mt  Vernon,  IIL  62864,  James  M.Snyder, 

presidenL --- —  -  i,»* 

20    Robert  Morris  College,  Certhege.  IIL  62321,  Dean  C 

Nichols,  dean  of  academic  affairs 4,857 

16  Rock  Valley  College,  Rockford.  Illinois  61111,  Karl  J. 

Jacobs,  president Zl.oae 


677 

31 

14 

17 

20 

U 
12S 

16 

25 

27 

25 

35 

69 

116 
1,390 

32 

27 

66 

68 
79 
8 
14 
41 

232 

270 
18 
93 
1.070 
20 
41 
16 
22 
20 
25 
28 

153 
47 
14 
26 

S75 
5 

488 

412 

20 

66 

28 

158 
49 

27 

26 

113 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


ILLINOIS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS, 
Continued 


Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  III.  60605,  Or. 

Rosary' College.'  River' Forest,  iTl.  "603Wi5, 

president w--.i'i^ 

Sangamon    State    University,    Springfield, 

Robert  C.  Spencer,  president. 
Sauk  Valley  College,  Dixon,  III.  61021 

president •  • - . .       . 

Schools  of  the  Art  Inst  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

Donald  J  "fvi"«.,pf"'<'»!l?---,fr-c-)<i<i9 
Shawnee  Cmty  College,  Ullm,  111.  62992, 

Klaus,  president ----- 

Southeastern   Illinois  Jr.  CoL,  Harrisburg. 

Joseph  C.  Deaton,  dean 

Southern  III.  U.  Edwardsville  Camp 

62025  John  S  Rendleman,  chancellor 
Southern  III.  Univ   Carbondale,  Carbondale, 

Robert  Layer,  chancellor -  - 

3    Southwest  College,  Chicago,  III.  60652,  Stephe  i 

19    Spoon  River  College,  Canton,  ill.  6i'520.  Heai 
president j,-  -  • 

19   SL  Anthonys  Hosp.  Seh.  of  Nursing   Rock 
61201,  Sister  Mary  Rose.  GSF,  PfWldent 

14    SL   Procopius  College,  Lisle,  111.  60532, 
Galiacdi,  OSB,  Pfesident.-.-.  .--.--^---- 

3  SL  Xavier  College,  Chicago,  III.  60655,  Harry 

president —  .--,.■;,.."■"■ 

24    State  Cmty.  Col.  of  E.  St.  Louis,  East  SL  Lou« 

Gerald  Smith,  Executive  secretary... 
18    The  Methodist  Hosp.  Central  Illinois,  Peo 

W.  V.  Herrin,  administrator--.. 

4  Thornton  Cmty.  College,  Harvey,  III.  60426, 

president -.-  -■  -  -  - ,,  ^niet 

4    Tolentine  College,  Olympia  Fields,  IIL  6046 
Robert  E.  Burns.  OSA,  president-    ----- 

4    Trinity  Christian  Col.,  Palos  Heights,  IIL  604^, 

Werkema,  president a^a  w 

12    Trinity  College,  Oeerfield.  III.  60615,  Rev. 

president - -  -  ■  -  - -,v/ " 

10    Triton  College,  River  Grove,  IIL  60164, 

president .;■-.-«::.--      ."„ 

7    Univ.  of  III  at  Chicago  Circle,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Parker,  chancellor - - 

7    Univ.  of  IIL  at  Med.  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

Begando.  chancellor -  - .  ------ 

2    University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  I II.  60637, 

president -  -  -n;,: 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IIL  61801 

president ■  -  - 

Wabash  Valley  College,  ML  Carmel,  III. 

Spencer ,  chancellor -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Waubonsee  Cmty.  Col.,  Sugar  Grove  60554, 

edge,  president ■--■- 

Western  Illinois  Univ.,  Macomb,  III.  61455, 

hard,  president v-.--.;v\r--iir 

William  Rainey  Harper  Col.,  Palatne,  III. 
Lahb ,  president. 


113)— 
Olf  A.  Weil, 


Cai  dida  Lund, 


Edwa  d  J.  Sabol, 


C  r.  Loren  L 


Edwadsville,  IIL 


I  ev.  Roman 


L  Marmion, 


i .,  III.  62201, 


ris,  IIL  61603, 


I.  0.  Dalby, 


Ha  ry  L  Evans, 


Hei  sort  Zeitlin, 


60  >80,  Norman 


6061  2,  Joseph  S. 


INDIANA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION  >.  44) 


Total - 


10 


William  E. 


11 


Ancilla  Domini  Coll.,  Donaldson,  Ind.  465  3,  Sister  M. 
Joel  Lampen,  president --.:-;. — 

Anderson  College,  Anderson,  Ind.  46011,  Rot  ert  H.  Rear- 
don,  president-. vvo.';  ^'"•~W"' 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie  Ind.  47306,  J^  hn  J.  Pruis, 

Bemd'college.fnc.',  Mishawa'ka',Vnd".  «544'  Ray  P.  Pan- 

nabecker  president ...---•   :"'  WVeVii" 

Christian  Theol.  Seminary,   Indianapolis,   Ind.  46Z08, 

Beauford  A.  Norris.  president..-.  -. 

DePauw  University,  Greencasde,  Ind.  46131 

Kerstetter,  president y   -.,,,,-  i     j         d 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.  47374,  Mndrum  K. 

Boiling,  president --,  v.Vo*.  n        •■  ■ 

Fort  Wayne  Art  InsL,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46»  4,  Russel  L 

Oettel ,  director -  -  -  •   -  -  -  -  -  -.- 

Franklin  College,  Franklin.  Ind.  46131,  Wesli  y  N.  Haines, 

president .      -  - .-; .-.--- 

Goshen  Col.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526,  Carl  Kmder,  acting 

president ;-.-.•  \, 

Grace  Thed.  Sem.  &  Col.,  Winona  Lake,  Ind 

man  A.  Hoyt,  president -. vvv  „    .,-      .^ 

Holy  Cross  Jr.  Col,  NoUe  Dame,  Ind.  46556,  Brother  John 

Dnscoll .  president -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -,  - 

Huntington  College,  Huntington,  Ind.  4675  I, 

Baker,  president 

Indiana  Institute  of  Tech.,   Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46803, 

Edward  A.  Ougan,  Jr.,  president .. 

Indiana  St  Univ..  Evansville  Campus,  Ev+isville,  Ind. 

47712,  David  L.  Rice,  dean 

Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Ind,  47809,  Alan 

C.  Rankin,  president -  ;---,■:-— ^•• 

Indiana  University,  Btoomington,  Ind.  47'  Jl,  John  W. 

Ryan,  president - --  ■■■-■■■ 

Indiana  Voc.  Tech.  Col.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  fl6204,  Harry 

A.  McGuff ,  acting  president- 


Footnote  at  end  ot  table. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Allocation 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

awards 


III.    62701, 


III.  60603, 


IIL  62946, 


IIL  62901, 


Nicholson, 


C.  Bishop, 


Island.  IIL 


Very  Rev. 


,  Gordon  R. 


Edi  rard  H.  Levi, 


Jack  W.  Peltason, 


6281  3,  James  S. 


( arest  Ether- 


J  ihn  T.  B«rn- 


600  17,  Robert  L 


J43, 107 

196 

6,138 

37 

7,575 

55 

36,593 

166 

10, 761 

58 

11,603 

71 

10.330 

40 

90.  418 

487 

165,884 

1,128 

30,363 

137 

3,040 

24 

3.421 

16 

7,695 

43 

25,713 

108 

351,990 

1,539 

6,000 

24 

7,069 

35 

2,443 

17 

11,253 

60 

32,298 

159 

17,149 

91 

182, 106 

846 

7, 819 

33 

63,537 

268 

146,624 

634 

10,603 

63 

3,553 

19 

16,407 

144 

13,562 

65 

46590,  Her- 


E.  DeWitt 


2.297.147 


839 

75,587 

166,835 

6,230 

61,499 

21,955 

46,406 

6,114 

18,000 

38,168 

28,039 

3,656 

21,349 

11,701 

29,095 

128,936 

687,914 

70, 110 


10, 208 


4 
406 
576 

42 
224 

98 
169 

27 

76 
181 
191 

14 
100 

52 

113 

652 

2.772 

341 


Estimate 

number  of 

District  itudent 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

99    Lear  Siegler  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204,  Michael 

S.  Savely,  director - ,-,-,-„-  ♦19,898 

8    Lockyears  College  of  Business.  Evansville,  Ind.  47701,  C. 

Ray  Noblett,  executive  vice  president. 54,461 

5  Manchester  College,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  46962,  A. 
Blair  Helman,  president --  38.020 

6  Marian  Col.  Indianapolis.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46222.  D.  J. 
Guuetta.  president 36,500 

5    Marion  College,  Marion,  Ind.  46952.  Woodrow  Goodman, 

president   - 56,160 

8  Oakland  City  College,  Oakland  City,  Ind.  47550,  Laurence 
Barrett  president -.-.,;.;,;;-  14,462 

4    Purdue  Univ.,  Fort  Wayne  Center,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46805 

L.  D.  Nelson,  acting  dean lJ6i 

3    Purdue  Univ.,  North  Central  Campus,  Westville,  Ind. 

46391,  Robert  F.  Schwarz,  dean  and  director 13. 143 

2  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  47907,  F.  L  Hovde, 
president - V";'L""  212,113 

99    Purdue  University,  Calumet  Campus,  Hammond,  Ind. 

46323,  Dr.  Carl  Elliott,  director 7,840 

7  Rose  Polytechnic  Inst,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  47803,  John  A.  le  jcn 
Logan,  president.- - --.-^-.i^vr"  16.450 

3  South  Bend  Col.  of  Commerce.  South  Bend,  Ind.  46601, 
M.  D.  Puterbaugh  Jr.,  president v,v.v-  '* 

9  Southeastern  Indiana  Voc.  Sch.,  Versailles,  Ind.  47042. 
Gerald  V.  Kirby.  director Z.800 

4  St  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46808,  Sister  M. 
Rosanna,  president -----  13,447 

1  SL  Josephs  Col.  Calumet  Campus,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
46312.  Dr.Sohn  M.  LeIko,  CPPS  president- 24,724 

2  St  Josephs  College,  Rensselaer,  Ind.  47978,  Rev.  Charles 
Banet.  president ..........  23,159 

7  St  Mary  of  the  Woods  Col.,  St  Mary  of  Wds.,  Ind.  47876. 
Jeanne  Knoerle.  president 6,245 

3  St  Marys  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  46556,  M.  Alma 
Peter,  acting  president 11,827 

8  St  Meinrad  Col.,  St  Meinrad,  Ind.  47577,  Hilary  Ottens- 
meyer,  president -.iv^v  ' 

8    St  Meinrad  Sch.  of  Theol.,  St  Meinrad,  Ind.  47557, 

Adrian  Fuerst.  president. - 2,720 

5  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Ind.  46989,  Milo  Rediger, 
president. -  53, 131 

4  Tn-State  College,  Angola,  Ind.  46703,  R.  M.  Bateman, 
president    -  16,884 

8    Univ.  of  Evansville,  Evansville,  Ind.  47704,  Wallace  B. 

Graves,  president - -  —  ----.---...  61,906 

3    University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame.  Ind.  46556.  Rev. 

T.  M.  Hesburgh,  president 45,759 

2    Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,   Ind.  46383,  A.  6. 

Huegli,  president .-i-.VcV,--. V  ' 

8    Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Ind.  47591.  Isaac  R. 

Beckes,  president *'■  *6^ 

IOWA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  51) 

Total 1.358,538 

5  American  InsL  of  Business,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  50307, 
Keith  Fenton,  president 5,400 

6  Briar  Cliff  College  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51104,  Sister  Jordan 
Dahm,  president :::zr-  3,378 

6    Buena  VisU  College ,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa  50588,  Wendell  Q. 

Halverson,  president. ----..---...  25,  74/ 

4  Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa  50219,  Kenneth  J.  Weller, 
president -- «.Z10 

2    Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52402,  Leo  Nussbaum, 

president - ;ii;i-  v, .V  15, 40/ 

5  College  of  Automation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312,  Glenn  M. 
Luscom  be ,  president - -  -  -  -  Z,  40/ 

2  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa  52314,  Samuel  L 
Stumpf,  president .----..-.  2,421 

5  Des  Moines  Area  Cnty.  CoL.  Ankeny,  Iowa  50021,  Paul 
Lowery,  superintendent ...--.---..  19, «/ 

6  Divine  Word  College,  Epworth,  Iowa  52045,  Harold  W. 
Rigney,  president - J,  480 

6  Dordt  College,  Sioux  Center,  Iowa  51250,  B.  J.  Haan, 
president ..- - i.  „\.----  '*'"° 

5    Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311,  Paul  F.Sharp, 

president - -,w,-^--^---,-j^-  ■«.  o^' 

3  Ellsworth  Cmty  College  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  50126,  Donald  W. 
Skinner,  superintendent --■,•,-, -,v--.;,r.v V  «.  "» 

4  Graceland   College,   Umoni,   Iowa    50140,  William   I. 
Higdon,  president. -....-...—  ii.no 

5  Grand  View  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50316,  Ernest  D. 
Nielsen,  president. _ A-i:"_:'ui"'  o,«/» 

3  Hamilton  College,  Mason  City,  Iowa  50401,  Robert  W. 
Hamilton,  president i-.,iky;.-;-  • 

4  Indian  Hills  Cmty  College.  Ottumwa,  Iowa  52502,  Mel 
Everingham,  superintendent .------.  19. '« 

3&S    Iowa  Central  Cmty.  Col.,  Area  V.  FL  Dodge,  Iowa  50501, 

Edwin  Barbour,  superintendent ---.-...-.  is,  uuo 

6  Iowa  Lake  Cmty.  Col.,  Esterville,  Iowa  51334,  H.  Edwin 
Cramer,  superintendent ;:;u,-A-:.rVi.-U-  o},3io 

5  Iowa  St  U.  of  Sci.  &  Tech.,  Ames,  Iowa  50010,  W.  Robert 
Parks,  president - ina-ii"  '"-"■» 

1    Iowa  Wesleyan  College.  ML  Pleasant.  Iowa  52641,  Dr. 

Louis  Haselmayer,  president .-,-,1,--^:-; iJ,!"a 

7  Iowa  Western  Cmty.  CoL,  Area  XIII,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
51501,  Robert  Lcoft,  superintendent...      ...--.....-  z/.um 

7  Jennie  Edmundson  Hosp.  Sch.  Nursing,  Council  Blufh, 
Iowa51501  Edward  R.  Lynn, administrator ».«» 


87 

254 

196 

163 

357 

65 

35 

70 
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41 

86 

22 
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83 
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28 

54 
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81 
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7,094 


30 

32 

140 

177 

92 

11 

11 

104 

16 

109 

195 

171 

191 

31 

38 

96 

76 

101 

1,032 

85 

165 

46 


District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 

IOWA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  51)-Continued 

2  Kirkwood  Community  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52404 
Selby  A.  Ballantyne,  superintendent 

2  Loras  College,  Dubuque.  Iowa  52003,  Burton  R.  Mc- 
Quillan, acting  president 

2  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa  52101,  E.  D.  Farwell, 
president _ 

4  Marshalltown  Cmty.  CoL,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  50158, 
Donald  W.  Skinner,  supt 

1  Marycrest  College,  Davenport,  Iowa  52804,  Louis  C.  Vac- 

caro,  president 

6  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51106,  Dr.  Thomas 
S.Thompson,  president _ 

2  Mount  Mercy  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52402,  Sister 

Mary  Agnes,  president 

1  Mount  St  Clare,  Clinton,  Iowa   52732,  Sister  Cecile 

Oevereux,  president 

3  North  Iowa  Area  Cmty.  CoL,  Area  II,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

50401 ,  David  Pierce,  pres-superintendent 

2  Northeast  Iowa  Voc.  Sch  ,  Area  I,  Calmer,  Iowa  52132, 

Max  R.  Clark,  superintendent 

6    Northwest  Iowa  Voc.  Sch.,  Area  IV,  Sheldon,  Iowa  51201, 

Daniel  McPherson,  superintendent 

6    Northwestern  College,  Orange  City,  Iowa  51041,  Lars  I. 

Granberg,  superintendent _ 

4  Ottumwa  Heights  College,  Ottumwa,  Iowa  52501,  John  R. 

Alberti,  president 

1    Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa  52556,  Carl  Kreisler, 

president 

4   Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa  50125,  Ralph  C.  John, 

president 

1    Southeastern  Iowa  Area  Cmty.  Col..  Burlington,  Iowa 

52601,  C.  W.  Callison,  superintendent 

4    Southwestern  Community  Col.,  Area  XIV,  Creston,  Iowa 

50801,  William  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  superintendent 

1  SL  Ambrose  College,  Davenport,  Iowa  52803,  Rt  Rev. 

Sebastian  Cenke,  president 

6  St  Vincent  Hosp.  School  of  Nursing.  Sioux  City,  la. 
51105.  Richard  J.  Zunker.  administrator 

2  University  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001,  Walter  F. 

Peterson,  president 

1  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240,  Willard  L 

Boyd,  president 

3  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  50613, 

John  J.  Kamerick,  president 

2  Upper  Iowa  College,  Fayette,  Iowa  52142,  Aldrich  K. 

Paul,  president , 

4  Vennard  College,  University  Pk.,  Iowa  52595,  Merne  A. 

Harris,  president , 

3  Waldorf  College,  Forest  City,  Iowa  50436,  Gerrish  Sever- 

son,  acti ng  president 

3  Wartburg  College,  Waverly,  Iowa  50677,  John  W.  Bach- 

man,  p  resident 

6    Western  Iowa  Tech.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51101,  Robert 

Kiser,  superintendent 

6    Westmar  College,  Le  Mars,  Iowa  51031,  Laurence  C. 

Smith,  president , 

4  William  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa  52577,  Duane 

Moon,  president 

KANSAS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  55) 

Total 

5  Allen  County  Community  Jr.  College,  tola,  Kans.  66749, 

Bill  Spencer,  president 

3  Baker  University.  Baldwin  City.  Kans.  66006.  James  E. 

Doty,  president-. 

1  Barton  Co.  Community  Jr.  College.  Great  Bend,  Kans. 
67530,  C.  0.  Robinson,  president 

4  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kans.  67456,  Arvin  W.  Hahn, 

president. 

4  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kans.  67117,  Orville  Voth, 

president 

1  Brown-Mackie  Sch.  of  Bus.  Inc.,  Salina,  Kans.  67401, 
Eskil  L.  Anderson,  president  

5  Butler  County  Cmty.  Jr.  Col.,  El  Dorado,  Kans.  67042, 

Edwin  J.  Walbourn,  president 

4  Central  College,  McPherson,  Kans.  67460,  Bruce  L  Kline, 

president-.  -..         .      .  .  ... 

9    Central  College,  Inc.,  Witchita,  Kans.  67214,  Alvin  S. 

Hennesy,  president 

1    Cloud  Co.  Cmty.  Jr.  Col.,  Concordia.  Kans.  66901,  Ariey 

A.  Bryant  president 

5  Coffeyville    Cmty.  Jr.   Col.,   Coffeyville,    Kans.  67337, 

Russell  H.  Graham,  president...   .  

1    Colby  Community  Jr.  Col.,  Colby,  Kans.  66701,  Richard 

H.  Mosier,  president 

5    College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801,  Ronald  Ebberts, 

president 

5    Cowley  County  Community  Jr.  College,  Arkansas  City, 

Kans.  67005,  Given  Nelson,  president 

1    Dodge  City  Community  Jr.  College,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 

67801,  Charles  M.  Barnes,  president 

3    Donnelly  College,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66102,  Sister  M. 

Richard  Pendergast  president 

1    Fort  Hays  Kans.  State  Col.,  Hays,  Kans.  67602,  John  W. 

Gustad,  president 

5    Fort  Scofi  Community  Jr.  College,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.  66701, 

Leon  Foster,  president 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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$14,258 

100 

24, 210 

140 

61,200 

290 

29,736 

125 

16,200 

74 

47,520 

218 

13, 814 

58 

3,816 

20 

21,880 

128 

5,338 

34 

11,214 

51 

33, 043 

152 

6,624 

30 

13,834 

95 

16,776 

91 

13,017 

70 

6,736 

39 

21,600 

106 

5,596 

29 

15,005 

79 

238,069 

967 

115, 130 

543 

23, 212 

135 

12, 977 

62 

20,664 

103 

26,923 

137 

20, 192 

98 

29,686 

179 

8,574 

66 

813, 038 


5,630 
4,909 
8,086 
2,929 
6,498 
1,255 
9,724 
7,789 
1,507 
7,701 

13,245 
7,957 
9,745 
3,417 

11,117 
6,315 

70,262 

15,696 


4,800 


29 
28 
48 
20 
33 

7 

60 
47 

8 
51 
66 
46 
57 
18 
60 
44 
427 
90 
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Alk>cation 


Friends  Bible  Col.,  Haviland.  Kans.  67059,  Wanda  Mitchell, 

administrator 

Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kans.  67213,  Roy  F.  Ray, 

president 

Garden  City  Community  Jr.  College,  Garden  City,  Kans. 

67846,  LC.  Crouch,  president 

Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kans.  67062,  Laban  Peachey, 

president 

Highland  Cmty.  Jr.  Col.,  Highland,  Kans.  65035,  Tony  E. 

Woodrum,  president ...  

Hutchinson  Community  Jr.  College,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

67501,  A.  H.  Elland.  president . 

IndependenceCmty.  Jr.  Col.,  Independence,  Kans. 67301, 

Neil  Edds,  president .  

Johnson  County  Cmty.  Jr.  Col.,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

66202,  Robert  Harris,  president ... 

Kans.  St.   Col.   of    Pittsburg,    Pittsburg,    Kans.  66762, 

George  F.  Budd,  president .  .  

Kansas  City  Kansas  Cmty.  Jr.  Col.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

66101,  Jack  M.  Flint  president 

Kansas  St  U.  Ag.  &  App.  Sci.,  Manhattan,  Kans.  66502, 

James  A.  McCain,  president .       .   

Kansas  State  Teachers  CoL,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801,  John 

E.  Visser,  president 

Kansas  Tech.  InsL.  Salina,  Kans.  67401.  Henry  M.  Neely, 

president 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Salina,  Kans.  67401,  Paul  W. 

Renich.  president 

Labette  Community  Jr.  College,  Parsons,  Kans.  67357, 

Charles  E.  Thiebaud,  president 

Manhattan    Bible    College,    Manhattan,    Kans.   66502, 

Wilford  F.  Lown,  president 

Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kans.  67401,  Emerald  V. 

Dechant,  president 

McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kans.  67460,  J.  Jack 

Melhorn,  president 

Mid  America  Nazarene  CoL,  Olathe,  Kans.  66061,  R.  Curtis 

Smith,  president 

Miltonvale  Wesleyan  Cd.,  Miltonvale,  Kans.  67466,  Leo  G. 

Cox,  president 

Mount  St  Scholastica  CoL,  Atchison,  Kans.  66002,  Sister 

Mary  Noel  Walter,  acting  president 

N.W.  Kansas  Area  Voc  Tech.  Sch.,  Goodland,  Kans.  67735, 

Larry  Keirns.  president 

Neosho  Co.  Cmty.  Jr.  CoL,  Chanute,  Kans.  66720,  J.  C. 

Sanders,  president 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kans.  66067,  Peter  H.  Arma- 

cost  president 

Pratt  Community  Jr.  College,  Pratt,  Kans.  67124,  Raymond 

E.  Cleveland,  president... 

S.W.  Kans  Area  Voc.  Tech.  Sch..  Dodge  City,  Kans.  67801, 

R.  A.  Dellinger.  director 

Sacred  Heart  College.  Wichita,  Kans.,  67213,  Sister  M. 

Sylvia  Gorges,  president 

Seward  County  Cmty.  Jr.  CoL,  LiberaL   Kans.  67901, 

Dale  L.  Gibson,  president 

Southwestern  College,  Winheld,  Kans.  67156,  0.  Orville 

Strohl,  president 

St   Benedict's  College,  Atchison,   Kans.  66002,   Rev. 

Alcuin  Hemmen,  president.. 

St.  Mary  College,  Xavier,  Kans.  66098,  Sister  Mary  Janet 

McGilley,  president 

St  Mary  of  the  Plains  Col..  Dodge  City,  Kans.  67801, 

Sr.  M.  Cecilia  Bush,  president 

Sterling   College,   Sterling,    Kans.   67579,    William    M. 

McCreery,  president 

Tabor  College.  Hillsboro,  Kans.  67063,  Roy  Just,  president- 
University  of   Kansas,  Lawrence,   Kans.  66044,  E.  L 

Chalmers,  Jr.,  chancellor 

Washburn  Univ.  of  Topeka,  Topeka,  Kans.  66621,  John 

W.  Henderson,  president.-. 

Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  Kans.  67208.  Clartt 

Ahlberg.  president 


KENTUCKY  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  35) 
Total 

Alice  Lloyd  College.  Pippa  Passes.  Ky.  41844,  William  S. 

Hayes,  president 

Asbury  Theological  Sem.,  Wilmore,  Ky.  40390,  Frank  B. 

Stanger,  president 

Bellarmine    Ursuline   College,    Louisville,    Ky.   40205, 

Raymond  J.  Treece,  executive  vice  president 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.  40403,  Willis  D.  Weathford, 

president 

Brescia   College,  Owensboro,   Ky.  42301,  Sister  Joan 

Marie  Lechner,  president 

Bryant  &  Stratton    Bus.  Col..   Louisville.   Ky.  40205, 

Beulah  W.  George,  president 

Campbellsville    College,    Campbeilsville,    Ky.,    42718, 

William  R.  Davenport,  president 

Centre  Col  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky.,  40422,  Thomas  A. 

Spragens,  president 

Cumberiand  College,  Williamsburg,  Ky.,  40769,  James  M. 

Boswell ,  president 

Draughons  Bus  Col,  Paducah,  Ky.,  42001,  John  L  Gregory, 

president 

Eastern  Kentucky  Univ,  Richmond  Ky.,  40475,  Robert  R. 

Martin,  president. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  40324,  Robert  L 

Mills,  president — 


$3, 832 
7,168 
2.023 
6,867 
2,492 

13, 721 
7,867 
6.738 

55.389 
2,868 

90.469 

74, 377 
4,266 
8,567 
4,020 
7,632 

17,332 
3,594 
5,574 
2,621 
7,749 
2.119 
2,955 

11,710 
4,909 
1,794 

15,203 
5,835 
5,368 

11,068 

6,161 

8,570 

16,400 
9,675 

80,630 

34,525 

67,168 


1, 350, 313 


58,811 

7,320 

60,907 

127,985 

6.713 

7,342 

35,661 

11,711 

63,947 

16,386 

102,937 

20,580 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

awards 


20 
41 
13 
42 
15 
69 
44 
37 
327 
15 
568 
443 
27 
56 
22 
45 
89 
23 
37 
15 
43 
15 
17 
86 
30 
11 
90 
28 
34 
54 
35 
53 

98 

52 

472 
193 

402 


8,018 


366 
36 

329 

634 

40 

38 

192 
66 

333 
96 

691 
87 


16238 


District 

No.    Institution  iddrtss  and  Head  of  institution 


KENTUCKY  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  35  H-Con. 

1  Institute  of  Electronic  Technology,  Padueah,  K).,  42001, 

Jerry  Knapp,  president — --  -------- 

6    Kentucky  SUte  College,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  40601, 
Carl  M.  Hill,  president - 

2  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Owensboro,  Ky, 


Howard  L  Ramsey,  vice  president...  ...--- 

r  College,  Jackson,  Ky.,  41339,  Troy  R. 

president. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Estimate 

number  of 

student 

Allocation  awards 


42301, 
Lsiingar, 


7    Lees  J 

3  Louisviiie  Prosb  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  4020^,  Albart 

Curry  Winn,  president *----«--■ 

6  Midway  Jr  College,  Midway,  Ky.,  40347,  AlbeH  N.  Cox, 

president - .v.^-,  ■■;! 

7  Morehead  State  Unlv,  Morehead,  Ky.,  4035  ,  Adron 

Doran,  president -.-.  v--V" 

1  Murray  itate  Univ,  Murray  Ky.,  42071,  Harry  M  Sparks, 

president ----- -  -  -  -.-.v.V 

4  NortJiern  Kentucky  State  College,  Covington.  K] .,  41011, 

W.  Frank  Steely,  president.. -.  ----.^-,-" 

2  Owensboro  Business  ColleBe,  Owensboro,  Ky  ,  4Z301, 

Wallace  Joe  Voyles,  president — - 

7    Plkeville  College,  Pikeville  Ky.  41501,  Robert  S.  Cope, 

4  Sem.  of  St  Piuixi'Erlaniir.Ky.' 41018, '  Rev!  Elmer  J. 

Grossar,  president -  -  ■  -  -,-.-^,-  ■ 

6    Southeastern   Christian   Col.,  Windiestar,    Kj,    40391, 
Victor  Broaddus,  president -:- --- 

3  Spalding  College,  Louisville,  Ky.  40203.  Sister  Eileen  M. 

Egan,  president -  -  -  -  -  j- -  -•:■--  - 

2  St  Catharine  Jr.  College.  St  Catharine,  Ky.  40061  Sister 

Margaret  Marie  Hofstett  Pf"i<<«n!---- •--•-r-------- 

5  Sue  Bennett  College,  London,  Ky.  40741,  Earl;  F.  Hays, 

3  Su?nvan  Bus'Coi.','lJu[s¥iilerky."4iD2iK'."A;  6.  Sullivan, 

4  Thomas  More  CoL.'  Covington^  Ky.'  iioi?,'  Rt  'fl  iv.  M«r. 

John  F  Murphy,  president. -„ --lAiAi' .■•V 

6  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.  40508,  Irvin  E. 

Lunger,  president. -  -  -  -  -  - 

5  Union  College,  Barbourville.  Ky.  40906.  Mahton  A.  Miller. 


president ^---^---.i^i^   «».    • 

6    University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Ky.  4O50( .  Otis  A. 

Singletary.  president -■  --■ 

3    University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  Ky.  40208,  Wi  odrow  M. 

Strickier.  president -„---;.,nV"i;"'" 

2    Western  Kentucky  Univ.,  Bowling  Green.  Ky.  4^01,  Dero 

A  Downing,  president. 


LOUISIANA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION^  30) 
Total 


6    Capitol  Area  Voc.  Sdi.,  Baton  Rouge,  U.  70821,  Eugene 

4    Centenary  College,  Sh're've'port,"  La.'  '7iiH  Joh'  H-  AlVerC 

1    D^gado  College.'New  Orleans,  La."76i  19.'  Marvii  i  Thames. 

1    Diflard  Univeriity,"N'ow'6'rl'Mr»;'La."7'or22;  B|oadus  N. 
Butler,  president. 


3    Evangeline  Area  Tri-Parish  V«.-Tech.,  St  Marti  iville.  La. 

70582.  Elijah  Reed,  director 

5    Grambling  College,  Grambling.  La.  71245,  R.  w.  E.  Jonea, 


president ---.--.-"v».k.   >u  n 

6    Hammond  Area  V«.  Sch..  Hammond,  La.  704 II,  W.  D. 

5    La.  Businatt  Colleg*.  Monroe.' La'7i26i."R'ob'e'rt^.  Kirk'ley, 


6    La!'state*Uni"v.'iA."i'M."Co("..""Baton  Rouge.  ll».  70803, 


Cecil  G.  Taylor,  chancellor „,*,  „     • 

8    La.  State  Univ.  Alexandria.  Alexandria,  La.  713(  1.  Morn* 

7    U.  SUte  Univ.  Eunice."  Eunice."  La."  70535.'  John ) .  Hunter, 


president _,,-*  ,  ^    . 

4    La.  State  Univ.  Shreveport  Shreveport  La. 7110  t,  John  A. 


Hunter,  president ,  ,j  .  «  ■ 

8    Louisiana  College.  Pineville,  La.  71360.  G.  Eirt  Guinn, 


1  Louisiana  St  Univ.  in  New'Orleans,  New  Orieani  La.  70122, 

Homer  L  Hitt  chanceltor 

5    Louisiana  Tech.  University.  Ruston.  La.  7127  3.  F.  Jay 
Taylor,  president ,---■ 

2  Loyola  University,  New  Orteam.  U.  701U,  I  liehael  F. 

Kennelly,  SJ.  president -.-- 

7  McNeese  SUte  University,  lake  Charles.  La.  706(|i.  Thomas 

S.  Lea ry ,  president v.-.-.l.-  vv 

2  Meadows  Oraughon  Coll.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70119,  Thomas 

Harrington,  president A. 

3  Nicholls  SUte  University.  Thibodaux,  La.  703(1.  Vernon 

F.Galliano  president 1...  ..... 

5  Northeast    Louisiana    University.    Monroe,   Lk.   71201, 

George  Thomas  Walker,  president..      ...  1...  ..... 

8  Norttiwestam   SUU   Univ..    Natchitodies,   Lk.  71457, 

Arnold  R.  Kilpatrick,  president v-v.i-L--- 

2    Notre  Dame  Sem..  New  Orleans.  La.  70118.  Consignor 

Aleunder  Sigur,  president ..-.»-  - -- 

7    Opeiousas  Area  Voc.  Sch.,  Opelousas.  La.  70S|0,  Joseph 

S.  CasUin,  director -  •  - 

6  Southeastern  Louisiana  University.  Hammond, 

Clea  E.  Parker,  president -- 

6    Southern  Univ  A  A.  &  M.  Col.,  Baton  Rouge, 
G.  Loon  Netterville,  Jr.,  president. 


La.  70401, 
La!  "70813,  ■ 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


$19,653 

39,851 

17,877 

80.587 

7,131 

30,870 

168,346 

81,226 

3,988 

7,0U 

18,963 

1,866 

3,308 

25,382 

7,007 

11,524 

6.554 

19,600 

1,314 

30,795 

97,957 

24,500 

124,696 


2,008,168 


18,999 

8,649 

24,648 

123,795 
10,349 

327,319 
3,199 
1,838 
88,543 
7,236 
12,556 
10,220 
14,022 

139.859 

123. 016 
25.762 
88.357 
10,002 
50,275 

241, 557 

111.811 

14,565 

4,749 

54,330 

198,316 


96 
309 

106 
485 

35 
179 
976 
536 

31 
43 
132 
10 
19 
120 
33 
65 
38 
92 
11 
158 
684 
143 
809 


10,460 


83 

49 

138 

530 

47 

1,689 

14 

10 

435 

43 

57 

40 

65 

660 

750 

143 

510 

47 

258 

1,201 

600 

76 

21 

303 

1,319 


Estimate 

number  e( 

Distrtet  ...     ^.  stodem 

No.    Institutwn  address  and  Head  of  Institution  Allocatnn  awards 

6    SL  Joseph  Seminary  College,  Saint  Benedict,  La.  70457, 

Very  Rev.  Marian  Larmann,  OSB,  Rector-President {3, 181 

2    St  Marys  Dominican  Col.,  New  Orleans,  U.  70118,  Sister 

Mary  Ursula  Cooper,  president 2,433 

2  Tulane  Univ.  of  Louisiana,   New  Orleans,  La.  70118, 

Herbert  E.  Longenecker,  president 33,288 

3  Univ.   Southwestern    Louisiana,    Lateyette,   La.  70501, 

Clyde  L  Rougeou,  president 81,760 

2    Xavier  University  of  buisiana.  New  Orleans,  La.  70125, 

Norman  C.  Francis,  president 1/3,534 

MAINE  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  26) 

Total 428, 533 

1  Andover  Inst  of  Bus.,  Portland,  Me.  04101.  Jerome  Tagg, 

exec,  vice  president 2,253 

2  Bates  College,   Lewiston.   Me.  04240,  Thomas  Hedley 

Reynolds,  president ---  2,207 

2    Beal   Business  College,  Bangor,  Me.  04401,  David  R. 

Tibbetts,  president 1,000 

1    Bowdoin  College,  Brunswtek,  Ma.  04011,  Roger  Howell, 

Jr.,  president... 6,432 

1  Colby  College,    Waterville,    Me.  04901,    Robert   L   U 

Strider  II,  president -.-..v.-  '■"' 

2  Eastern  Maine  Voc.  Tech.  Inst,  Bangor,  Me.  OUOl, 

Francis  B.  Sprague,  director 5,126 

2    Husson  College.  Bangor.  Me.  04401,  Bareu  Kibarian. 

president. 9,309 

2    Maine  Maritime  Academy,  Castine,  Me.  04421,  Rear 

Admiral  E.  A.  Rodgers,  superintendent 1,953 

1  Nasson  College,  Springvale,  Me.  04083,  John  Stephen 

Bailey,  president r---^--  KiM 

2  Northern  Cons,  of  Music,  Bangor,  Me.  04401,  William  R. 

Mague,  director -•--  ♦SS 

2    Northern  Maine  Voc.  &  Tech.  Inst.  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

04769,  Harold  L.  Mailman,  director 1,903 

2    Ricker  College,  Houlton,  Me.  04730,  Robert  Mabon,  presi- 
dent    *'"2 

1    Southern  Maine  Voc.  Tech.  Inst,  South  Portland,  Me. 

04106.  John  S.  Greer,  director /.W 

1    St.  Francis  College,  Biddeford,  Me.  04005,  Richard  J. 

Spath,  president ----- --  ''^S' 

1    St  Jwephs  College,  North  Windham,  Me.  04062,  Bernard 

Paul  Currier,  president 5,083 

1    Thomas  College,  Waterville,  Me.  04901.  John  L  Thomas, 

Jr.,  president .--^-t vv  ' 

1    Unity  College.  Unity,  Maine,  04988,  Lawrence  M.  Reichel, 

president  5,68^ 

1    Univ.  of  Maine  at  Augusta,  Auguste,  Me.  04330,  Uoyd  J. 

Jewett,  provost ^-v/.w  ' 

1  Univ.  of  Maine  at  Portland  Gorham,  Portland,  04103, 

William  J.  MacLeod,  president 106,574 

2  University    of    Maine,    Portland    04102,    Winthrop   C. 

Libby,  president -----  176,373 

2    University  of  Maine  at  Farmington,  Farmington,  Me. 

04938.  Einar  A.  Olsen,  president 14,170 

2    University  of  Maine  at  Fort  Kent,  Fort  Kent,  Me.  04743, 

Joseph  M.  Fox.  president :.---v.VcV-  "* 

2    University  of  Maine  at  Machias,  Machias,  Me.  04654, 

Lincoln  A.  Senneta,  president... ----  '.305 

2    University  of  Maine  at  Presque  Isle,  Presqua  Isle.  Me. 

04769.  Sttnley  F.  Salwak,  president - 27,970 

2  Washington  Cty.  Voc-Tech.  Institute,  Calais,  Mo.  04619, 

Peter  G.  Pierce,  director ---  *>'■" 

1    Westbrook  Jr.  College,  Portland.  Me.  04103.  James  F. 

Dickinson,  president *'"° 

MARYUND  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  41) 

TotH ■       1.369,518 

6    Alleghany  Community  Col.,  Cumberland,   Md.  21502, 

wT  Ardell  Haines,  president z:z-\:-r-:r^-  "'"" 

1    Anne  Arundel  Cmty.  College,  Arnold  21012,  Robert  P. 

Ludlum,  president _ - lo,o4« 

3  Bait  Col.  of  Commerce,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201,  D.  Deane 

Wyatt,  president wxr-J."^-  ' 

99    Baltimore  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201,  B.  Herbert 

Brown,  president ......-..---  Vi,ii.\} 

5  Bowie  SUte  College,  Bowie,  Md.  20715,  Samuel  Uoyd 

Myers,  president... iAii£-i.--:j-V  ' 

8    Capitol   Inst  of  Tech.,  Kensington  20795,  Martin  A. 
Mason,  actg  president .-.-;-»;iii--o-V" 

6  Catonsville  Cmty.  College,  Catonsville.  Md.  21228,  B.  A. 

Barringer,  president ;.--i-- w.i".""  "•**" 

1    Cecil  Community  College.  Elkton.Md.  21921,  Or.  Robert  L 

Nash,  president -.::;---:iV.-.--u  " 

5    Charles  Co.  Community  Cd.,  La  Plate,  Md.  20646,  J.N. 

Carsey.  president -- -„-.,- '■"*" 

1  Chesapeake  College,  Wye  MHIs  21679.  George  Silver.  ^^  ^^ 

7  CmtyM.ol"Baifim"orV,"Bartimo're','Md.h2i5,Ha'rry"Ba'r"d,  ^  ^ 

4  Corof'Notre'Da'meo"f"Md.','Bartim"o"ree,  Md."2l'2ro,  S"iiter 

Mary  E.  McGuire,  S.S.N.b.,  acting  president.^---.  4,iwu 

8  Columbia   Union   College,  Takoma   Paik,    Md.  2001Z, 

George  H.  Akers,  president „v-v.-,v,--V.V  ■" 

7    Coppin  SUte  College,   Baltimore,   Md.  21216,  Calvin 

Burnett,  president. v^:,ikxi\,---:sr  ' 

2  Essex  Community  College,  Essex,  Md.  21221,  Vernon 

Wanty.  president *••'"' 


18 

12 

216 

432 

»4 

2,166 

12 
18 

4 
42 
25 
30 
48 

9 
25 

3 
IS 
24 
34 
63 
27 
21 
34 
18 
514 
852 
99 
51 
44 
132 
18 

4 


6,645 

65 

109 

18 

lis 

334 

11 
57 
55 

48 
67 
83 
20 
43 
304 
18 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Alk>catioa 

MARYUND   (NUMBER   OF    INSTITUTIONS,  41)-Con. 

6    Frederick  Cmty.  College,  Frederk*,  Md.  21701,  Lewis  W. 

Stephens,  president $4,884 

6    Frostburg  SUte  College,  Frostburg,  Md.  21532,  Nelson  P. 

Guild,  president  - 36,531 

8    Gardner  School  of  Business,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901. 

C.  K.Gold,  president 27,207 

2    Goucher  College,  Towson,  Md.  21204,  Marvin  B.  Perry, 

president 20.224 

6    Hagerstown  Jr.  College,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740,  Attee  C. 

Kepler,  president..   17,200 

2    Hartford  Junior  College,  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014,  Joseph  N. 

Hankin.  president 20.982 

6  Howard  Community  College.  Columbia,  Md.  21043,  Dr. 

Alfred  Smith,  president 7,693 

4    Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  21218,  Lincoln 

Gordon,  president 72, 000 

8    Lear  Siegler  Inst..  East  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901,  C.  K. 

Gold,  regional  director 35,098 

4    Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  21210,  Very  Rev.  Joseph 

A.  Sellinger,  president 14,196 

4    Maryland  Inst.  Col.  of  Art,  Baltimore,  Md.  21217,  Eugene 

W.  Leake,  Jr.,  president 17,572 

8  Montgomery  Community  College,  Rockville,  Md.  20850, 

William  C.  Strasser,  president 17,651 

4  Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  21212,  Thomas  P. 

Eraser,  interim  president 222,696 

7  Mount  Providence  Jr.  Col..  Baltimore,  Md.  21227,  Sister 

Mary  Alkie,  OSP,  president.  15,329 

7    Ner  Israel  Rabbink:al  CoL,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215,  Rabbi 

Jacob  I.  Ruderman,  president 18,294 

5  Prince  Georges  Cmty.  Col.,  Largo,  Md.  20027,  Watson  F. 

Pindell,  president 25,600 

1    Salisbury  State  College,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801.  Norman  C 

Crawford,  president 3,081 

6  St  Joseph  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.  21727,  Sister  Mar- 

garet Dougherty,  president. 6,947 

1  St  Marys  College  of  Md.,  St  Marys  City,  Md.  20686,  J. 

Renwick  Jackson,  Jr.,  president 18,840 

2  Towson  State  College,   Baltimore,  Md.  21204,  James 

Fisher,  president 41,200 

I  Univ.  of  Maryland  St  Col.,  Princess  Anne,  Md.  21853, 

Howard  E.  Wright  acting  chancellor 135,089 

7  Univ.  of  Md.  Baltimore  Co.  Campus,  Batimore,  Md.  21228, 

Albin  0.  Kuhn,  vice  president 48,393 

4  University  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201,  H.  Mebane 

Turner,  president 6, 152 

5  University  ot  Md.  College  Park,  College  Park,  Md.  20740, 

Wilson  H.  Elkins,  president 244,521 

7  Villa  Julie  College.  Inc..  Stevenson,  Md.  21153,  Sister 

Mary  Stephen,  president 15.913 

1  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620,  Charles  J. 

Merdinger,  president 3,637 

MASSACHUSETTS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  107) 

ToUl 1.842.413 

2  American  Internatl.  Col,  Springfield,  Mass.  01109,  Harry 

J.  Courniotes,  president 11,636 

1  Amherst  College,  Amherst  Mass.  01002,  John  William 

Ward,  president i:--v.v.-a--  *•** 

Andover  Inst  of  Bus.— Andover.  Andover,  Ma.  01810, 
Jerome  Tagg,  executive  vice  president 1.586 

II  Andover  Inst  of  Bus.— Brockton,  Brockton,  Ma.  02401, 

Jerome  Tagg,  executive  vice  president 1,060 

10    Andover   Newton   Theological   School,    Newton-Center, 

Ma.  02159,  Roy  Pearson,  president 12,240 

4    Anna  Maria  Col.  for  Women,  Paxton.  Masi  01612,  Sr. 

Irene  Socquet,  SSA,  president 3,549 

4    AssumptionCollege,  Worcester,  Mass.  01609,  Rev.  Georges 

Bissonnette,  president 11,750 

3  Atlantic  Union   College,  So.   tancaster,  Mass.  01561, 

William  G.  Nelson,  actg.  president 11,998 

9  Babson  College,  Babson  Park,  Mass.  01257,  Henry  A. 

Kriebel,  president 2,114 

2  Bay  Path  Junior  College,   Longmoadow,   Mass.  01108, 

Douglas  D.  Perkins,  president 2,321 

9    Bay  SUte  Jr.  Col.  of  Bus.,  Boston.  Mass.  02116.  Louis  F. 

Musco,  president- 760 

4  Becker  Jr.  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  01609,  Donald  H. 

Huges.  chancellor »6' 

9    Bentley  College  Ace.  &  Fin.,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154, 

.  Gregory  Adamian,  pres.  pro-tem 23,2So 

999    Berklee  College  of  Music,  Boston,  Ma.  02215,  Lawrence 

Berk,  president 9, 521 

1    Berkshire  Christian  Col.,  Lenox,  Mass.  01240,  Ernest 

Palmer,  president 2,241 

1    Berkshire  Cmty  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass  01201,  Thomas  

E.  O'Connell,  president 13,041 

99    Blue  Hills  Tech.  Inst,  Canton,  Ma.  02021,  William  A. 

Dwyer,  director 6,154 

8  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  Mass.  02167,    Rev.  W. 

Seavey  Joyce,  S.  J.,  president 158,517 

9  Boston  State  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02115,  Robert  J. 

Bond,  p resident 71, 237 

8    Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.  02215,  Calvin  Lae, 

acting  president. 176,256 

3  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154,  Dr.  Charles 

I.  Schottland,  acting  president 37,944 

12    Bridgewater  SUte  College,  Bridgewator,  Mass.  02323, 

Adrian  Rondileau,  president 10,575 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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10  Bristol  Community  Collefe,  Fall  River.  Mass.  02720. 

Jack  P.  Hudnall,  president J20,626 

9    Brysnt  and  Strstton  Commercial  Sdi,  Boston,  Mast. 

02116,  L  P.  White,  president 13,346 

5  Bryant   Mcintosh   Business  School,   Lawrence.   Mass. 

01840,  Howard  Reith.  president 5,456 

12    Cape  Cod  Community  Col,  Hvannis,  Mass.  02601,  L 

(arleton  Nickerson,  president 18,878 

8  Cardinal  Cushing  College,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146,  Sr. 

M.  Madonna  Murphy,  CSC,  president 1.114 

9  Camefie   Institute,   Boston,   Mass.  02114,   William  R. 

Keany ,  president. --.-.  1.917 

9    Catherine  Laboure  Sch  of  Nursint  Boston.  Mass.  02124, 

SisterHelen  Kelley,  president-board  of  direct 1,806 

4    Clark    University,    Worcester,     Mass.    01610.    Glenn 

Ferguson,  president ..---... 6,364 

2  Col  of  Our  Lady  of  Dms,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01013,  Very 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Devine,  president 4,902 

4    Col  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mast.  01610,  John  E.  

Brooks.  SJ,  president 16,002 

11  Curry  College,   MUton,  Mass.  02186,  John  S.  Hafer, 

president -^z.-^--  *'*** 

99    DIman  Regional  Voc  Tech  Inst.  Fall  River,  Mats.  02723, 

John  P.  Harrington.superintendent-director 734 

11  Eastern  Naurene  College,  Quincy.  Mass.  02170,  Leslie 

Parrott,  president ..--- 9,028 

9    Emerson  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02116.  Richard  Chapin, 

president 1*.688 

9    Emmanuel  College,  Boston,  Mast.  02115,  Sister  Marie 

Ba r ry ,  president. 23, 094 

9  Fisher  Junior  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02116,  Scott  A. 

Fisher,  president -.v«k--.- v 

3  FitchburgSUteCollege.Fitchburg,  Mass.  01420,  James  J. 

Hammond,  oresident ,-i;,--i--  ^'''* 

4  FraminghamSUUCollege.Framingham,  Mass.  01701,0. 

Justin  McCarthy,  president ---  9,33Z 

9    Garland  Jr.  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02215,  Canon  G. 

Gardner, acting  president -.---.  230 

6  Gordon  Col.  4  Gordon  Divinity  Sch.,  Wenham,  Mass.  01984, 

Harold  J.  Ockenga,  president 6,854 

6    Gordon-Conwell  Theol  Seminary,  So.  Hamilton,  Mass. 

01982.  Dr.  Harold  J.  Ockenga.president .;------  ♦■W7 

9    Grahm  Jr.  CoL,  Boston,  Mass.  02215,  Milton  L  Grahm, 

president -  -  -  - ■  -  —  *•  3*7 

99    Greater  Lawrence  Regional  Tech,  Inst,  Andover,  Mass. 

01810  James  A.  Booth,  superintendent-director 1,468 

1    Greenfield  Cmty.  Col.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  01301,  Lewis  C. 

Turner ,  president -  -  --■•--  -----  -.-,:  -  -  4, 494 

99    Hampshire  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002,   FranMin 

Patterson,  president -.v,v.--i-i,;---i--  ^ 

8    Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  Nathan  M. 

Pusey,  president kv..i-  v.r  v v ■  ■ 

8    Hebrew  Ychrs.  College,  Brookline,  Maw.  02146,  Eh  Grad, 

president --.--.--.---.  1,370 

8  Hellenic  Col.,  Brookline,  Masr  02146,  Leonidas  C.  Contus, 

president       —  5.997 

1  Holyoke  Community  College,   Holyoke,   Mass.  01040. 

George  E.  Frost  president ;.-  ---„-,v,v-u---r-  ' 

2  LeicesterJunk>rCollege,  Leicester,  Mast.  01524,  Henry  C. 

Borger  president 1,ZZ4 

5  Lowell  SUte  College,  Uwell,  Mass.  01850,  Daniel  H. 

Oleary,  president iiii,- ;;:,;-■.■■  10,554 

5  Lowell  Technological  Inst,  Lowell,  Mass.  01854,  Martin  J. 

Lydon,  president .!--„ 14,670 

6  Marian  Court  Secroterial  School,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

01907,  M.  Patrick  Burke,  director .....   .....  1,814 

10  Mass.  Bay  Community  Col.,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172 

John  F.  McKenzie,  president...     -..^- -.---...----  Z.**' 

9  Mass.  Col.  of  Optometry,  Boston,  Mass.  02116,  William  R. 

Baldwin,  president -^,-^--  i-,*** 

8  Mass.  Inst  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139, 

Howard  W.  Johnson,  president -  - .  - . .  -  -  - .  ».  7K 

9  Massachusetts  Col.  of  Art,  Boston.  Mass.  02215,  John  F. 

Nolen,  acting  president 9,449 

12  Massasoit  Community  College,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

02351,  John  Musselman,  president....-...--...-----  4,ZZS 

6    Merrimack  College,  North  Andover,  Mass.  01845,  Rev. 

John  R.  Aherne,  president -. -,-,-„-,-."  *•"" 

2  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  01075, 

David  B.  Truman,  president ;;  --v.V.V.--  I'.W" 

3  Mount  Wachusett  Cmty.  Col.,  Gardner,  Mass.  01440, 

Arthur  F.  Haley,  president v  •  •  -  vxv^."  v ' 

99    New  England  School  ot  Law,  Boston,  Mass.  02108,  James 

Lawton,  president .- — ii::i-v.----i-  * '* 

9    Newbury  Sch  of  Business,  Boston,  Mass.  02116,  Edward 

J.  Tassinari,  president -■;.---»-.-.-,---. i  " 

3    Newton  Col.  Sacred  Heart,  Newton,  Mass.  02159,  James  J. 

Whelan,  president -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  "•  **" 

3    NewtonJr.College,Newtonville,  Mass.  02160,  Charles  W. 

Dudley,  president - ;.-;,-"«"■""" 

1  Newton  Wellesley  Hospitol,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mama 

Q2J52 - •^ 

2  Nichols'Col."ii»  Business 'Adiii.',' Dudley,  Mass.  01572, 

Gordon  B.  Cross,  president .-  —  -v.V  * 

1    North  Adams  SUte  College,  North  Adams,  Mass.  01247, 

James  T.  Amsler,  president -,-.-.-.v-i-i.-jV-  ' 

6    North  Shore  Cmty.  Col.  Beverly.  Mass.  01915,  Harold  E. 

Shively,  president »■*'* 

1    Northampton  Junior  Col.,  Northampton,  Mass.  01060, 

RKhard  D.  Pickett  presidem «' 

9    Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.  02115,  Asa  S.  ,„  ma 

Knowles,  president l/',wu 
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MASSACHUSETTS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Northern    Essex   Cmty.   Col.,   Haverhill,    Mas: 

Harold  Bentley,  president 

Perry  Normal  School,  Boston,  Maine  02U6, 

Perry,  president 

Quincy  Jr.  College,  Quincy,  Mass.  02169, 

White,  president. - . 

Quinsigamond   Cmty.   College,   Worcester, 

Paul  G.  Preus,  president 

Radcliffe  College,   Cambridge,   Mass.   02138, 

Bunting,  president 

Regis  College,  Weston,  Mass.  02193,  Sister  M. 

Arc,  president 

Salem  State  College,  Salem,  Mass.  01970, 

Meier,  president 

Salter  Sec.  Sch,,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dorothy  L.  Salter,  president 

Sch.  ot  Museum  at  Fine  Arts.   Boston,   Mas! 

William  A.  Bagnall.  dean. 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02115,  William 

Jr.,  president 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  01060, 

Mendenhall,  president 

Somerville   Hosp.  Sch.   of   Nursing,  Somervill 

02143,  Normand  E.  Girard,  administrator 

Southeastern  Mass.  Univ.,  N.  Dartmouth,  Mas^ 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Driscoll,  president 

Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.  01109, 

Locklin,  president.. 

Springfield  Tech.  Cmty.  Col.,  Springfield,  Mas^. 

Edmund  T.  Garvey,  president. 

St.  Johns  Seminary,  Brighton.  Mass.  02135, 

John  A.  Broderick,  president . 

Stevens  College,  Hubbardston,  Mass.  01452, 

Robinson,  acting  president 

Stonehill  College,  North  Easton,  Mass.  02356, 

T.  Corr,  president 

Suffolk  University,  Boston,  Mass.  02114,  Thomas 

president. 

Swain  School  of  Design,  New  Bedford,  Masi . 

George  Perkins,  president 

Tufts    University,    Medford,    Mass.    02155, 

Hallowell,  president-  - 

Univ.  of  Mass.  All  Campuses,  Amherst,  Mas . 

Robert  Wood,  president 

Wellesley   College,  Wellesley,    Mass.   02181, 

Adams,  president 

Wentworth  Coll.  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mas: 

H.  Russell,  president 

Wentworth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.  02115,  H 

Beatty,  president 

Western  New  England  Col.,  Springfield,  Mas 

Beaumont  A.  Herman,  president. 

Westfield  State  College.  Westfield,  Mass.  01085 

J.Savignano,  president . 

Wheelock  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02215,  Mrs. 

H.  Merry,  president 

Whidden  Mem.  Hosp..  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Everest 

02149,  R.C.  Mittica,  administrator 

Williams  College.  Wllliamstown,  Mass.  01267, 

Sawyer,  president 

Worcester  Jr.  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  01601 

W.  Emery,  Jr.,  president 

Worcester    Poly.    Institute.    Worcester,    Mass 

George  W.  Hazzard.  president 

Worcester  State  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  0160^, 

Leestamper  president 

Worchester   Industrial   Tech.   Inst.,  Worchest#, 

Robert  Butler,  administrator 
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2  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich.  49221,  John  H.  Dawson, 

president 

3  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.  49224,  Bernard 

president 

10  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.  48801,  Robert  D.  $wanson, 

president 

11  Alpena  Community  College,  Alpena,  Mich.  49707 

Olmstead.  acting  president 

4  Andrews    University,    Berrien    Springs,    Mich(    49104, 

Richard  Hammill,  president 

5  Aquinas  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506, 

Hammill,  president _ 

3    Argubnght  Business  College.  Battle  Creek,  Micfi.  49014, 
Robert  W.  Sneden,  president 

11  Bay  de  Noc  Community  Col.,  Escanaba,  Mid  . 

Richard  L.  Rinehart,  president 

5    Calvin   College.   Grand   Rapids,   Mich.   49506, 

Spoelhof.  president.-  .-. --  ... 

13    Carnegie  Inst  of  Detroit.  200  Pk.  Ave.,  Detr4it.  Mich. 
48226,  E.  L.  Koenemann.  president. 

12  Center  Campus  Macomb  Cmty.  College,  Mount 

Mich.  48043,  John  Dimitry.  president- 
10    Central  Michigan  Univ.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mlc^.  48858. 

William  B.  Boyd,  president 

2    Concordia  Lutheran  Jr.  Col.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mjc|. 

P.  A.  Zimmerman,  president - 

5    Davenport  Col.  of  Business.  Grand  Rapids, 

Robert  W.  Sneden,  president 


Mk  I 
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10    OelU  College,  University  Center,  Mich.  48710,  Donald  J. 

Carlyon,  president 

16    Detroit  College  of  Business,  Dearborn,  Midi.  48126, 

Robert  W.  Sneden,  president 

99    Detroit    Engineering    Institute,    Detroit,    Mich.    4S226, 

F.  Edgar  Lamb,  president 

13    Detroit  Institute  of^Tech.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48201,  Dewey  F. 

Barich,  president 

18    Duns  Scotus  College,  Southfield,  Mich.  48076,  Gorman 

Mullen,  president. 

2  Eastern  Michigan  Univ.,  Ypsllanti,  Mich.  48197,  Harold 
E.  Sponberg,  president 

10  Ferris  State  College,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  49307,  Victor  F. 
Spathelf,  president 

7  Genessee  Cmty.  College,  Flint,  Mich.  48503,  Charles 
Pappas,  president 

4  Glen  Oaks  Cmty.  Col.,  Centervilie,  Mich.  49032.  Harold  V. 
Sheffer,  president 

11  Gogebic   Community  College,    Ironwood,   Mich.  49938, 
James  L.  Perry,  president.. 

5  Grand  Rapids  Bapt  Col.  &  Sem.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
49505.  W.  Wilbert  Welch,  president 

5  Grand  Rapids  Jr.  College.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502,  C. 
Robert  Mufh.  Superintendent 

9  Grand  Valley  State  Col..  Allendale.  Mich.  49401,  Arend  D. 
Lubbers,  president 

16  Henry  Ford  Community  Col.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48128, 
James  0.  McCann,  president. . . 

1  Highland  Park  Cmty  College,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48203, 
Paul  H.  Jones,  dean - . 

4  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  49242,  J.  Donald 
Phillips,  president 

9  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.  49423,  Clarence  Handlogton, 
president 

6  Jackson  Cmty  College,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201,  Harold  D. 
McAnich,  president 

3  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Weimer  K. 
Hicks,  president . . 

3  Kalamazoo  Valley  Cmty  Col.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001, 
Dale  B.  Lake,  president 

3  Kellogg  Community  College.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49017, 
Richard  F.  Whitmore.  director.. 

10  Kirtland  Cmty  Col..  Roscommon.  Mich.  48653,  Robert  A. 
Stenger.  president. 

4  Lake  Michigan  College.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  49022, 
James  H.  Lehman,  president 

11  Lake  Superior  St  Col..  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  49783, 
Kenneth  J.  Shouldice,  chancellor 

6  Lansing  Business  University,  Lansing,  Mich.  48933, 
Martin  Wynaldi,  director.. 

6  Lansing  Community  College,  Lansing,  Mk:h.  48914, 
Philip  J.  Gannon,  president -  - 

18  Lawrence  Institute  of  Technology.  Southfield,  Mich. 
48075,  Wayne  Buell,  president 

13  Lewis  Business  College,  Detroit  Mich.  48202,  Majorie 
Harris,  president . 

12  Macomb  County  Community  College,  Warren,  Mich.  48093, 
John  Dimitry.  president 

19  Madonna  College,  Livonia,  Mich.  48150,  Sister  Mary 
Danatha,  president - 

17  Marygrove  College,  Detroit  Mich.  48221,  Arthur  W. 
Brown,  president 

17  Mercy  College  of  Detroit,  President  48219,  Sister  Karl 
George,  acting  president  

11  Michigan  Technological  Univ.,  Houghton,  Mich.  49931, 
Raymond  L.  Smith,  president .     . 

18  Michigan  Christian  Junior  College,  Rochester,  Mich. 
48063,  E.Lucien  Palmer,  president 

6  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823, 
Clifton  R.Wharton,  Jr.,  president. - 

2  Monroe  County  Community  College,  Monroe,  Michigan, 
48161,  Ronald  Campbell,  president 

10  Montcalm  Cmty.  Col.,  Sidney,  Mich.  48885,  Donald  Fink, 
president .      -. 

9  Muskegon  Bus.  Col.,  Muskegon,  Mich.  49942,  Robert 
Jewell,  president - 

9  Muskegon  County  Cmty.  College.  Muskegon.  Mich.  49440, 
Charles  Green,  president 

3  Nazareth  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49074,  Mary  Bader, 
president 

11  North  Central  Michigan  Col..  Petoskey,  Mich.  49770, 
A.  D.  Shankland,  dean.        . 

11    Northern  Michigan  Univ.,  Marquette,  Mich.  49855,  John 

X.  Jamrich,  president 

9    Northwestern  Michigan  Col.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  49684, 

James  M.  Davis,  director 

10    Northwood  Institute,  Midland,  Mich.  48640,  Arthur  £. 

Turner,  president 

18    Oakland  Cmty.  College,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  48013, 

Joseph  Hill,  president 

18    Oakland  University,  Rochester,  Mich.  48063,  Donald  D. 

Dowd,  president.. 

3    Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.  49076,  Ray  B.  Loeschner, 

president 

6    Owosso  College,  Owosso,  Mich.  48867,  Russell  V.  Delong, 

president. 

3    Parsons    Business  School,    Kalamazoo,    Mich.   49006, 

Robert  Sneden,  president 

1  Sacred  Heart  Seminary,  Detroit,  Mich.  48206,  Thaddeus 
Ozoq.  president. 

8  Saginaw  Business  Inst,  Saginaw,  Mich.  48607,  Angelo 
Guerriero,  director 
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MICHIGAN  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  79)-Con. 

8    Saginaw  Valley  Col.,  Univ.  Center,  Mich.  48710,  Samuel 

D.  Marble,  president $14,386  97 

19   Schoolcraft  College,  Livonia,  Mich.  48151.  EricJ.  Bradner, 

president 25,560  125 

1  Shaw  College  at  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202,  Romallus 

0.  Murphy,  president 119,481  549 

2  Siena  Heights  College,  Adrian,  Mich.  49221,  Richard 

Reaume,  acting  president 5,635  36 

4  Southwestern  Michigan  Col.,  Dowagiac,  Mich.  49047, 

Stanley  W.  Hergenroeder,  president 9,003  49 

8    St  Clair  Co.  Cmty.  Col.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  48060,  Richard 

L.  Norris,  acting  president 30,530  144 

11    Suomi  College,  Hancock,  Mich  49930,  Ralph  J.  Jalkanen, 

president 35,112  149 

1  University  of  Detroit  Detroit  Mich  48221,  Rev.  Malcolm 

Carron,  president 51,830  218 

2  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104,  R.  W. 

Fleming,  president 140,745  867 

2  Washtenaw  CMTY  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48107, 

David  H.  Ponitz,  president 52,806  251 

99    Wayne  CTY  Community  College,  Detroit,  Mich   48201, 

Murray  Jackson,  acting  president 119,139  800 

13    Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202,  William  R. 

Keast,  president 368,481  1,932 

6  West  Shore  CMTY  Col.,  Scottsville,  Mich  49454,  John  M. 

Eaton,  president 8,520  46 

3  Western  Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  James 

W.  Miller,  president 112.409 727 

MINNESOTA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  73) 
Total : 1,|650,417  8,659 

7  Alexandria  Area  Voc-Tech  School,  Alexandria,  Mn.,  56308, 

Vernon  R.  Mack,  Director 15,094  99 

3    Anoka    Area    Voc-Tech    School,    Anoka    Mn.,    55303, 

Howard  Rosenwinkel,  director 3,734  22 

3  Anoka  Ramsey  St  Jr.  Col.,  Coon  Rapids,  Minn.  55433,  Dr. 

Ronald  H  Denison, president 6,176  40 

7    Area  Voc  Tech  School,  Thief  River  Falls,  Mn.,  56701 

ArntM.Aune,  president 3.071  19 

5  Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn   55404,  Oscar  A. 

Anderson,  president 3,831  27 

1  Austin  State  Jr  College,  Austin,  Minn.  55912,  Curtis  Mac 

Donald  president    16,562  80 

7  Bemidji  State   College,  Bemidji,  Minn.  56601,  Robert 

Decker,  president 138,978  614 

2  Bethany  Lutheran  Col.  &  Sem.  Inc.,  Mankato,  Minn. 

56001,  Raymond  M.  Branstad,  president 2,110  13 

4  Bethel  College,  St  Paul,  Minn.  55101,  Carl  H.  Lundquist, 

president 16,214  76 

6  Brainerd  Area  Voc-Tech.  School,  Brainerd,  Minn.  56401, 

Harry  Nysather,  president 17,455  105 

6    Brainerd  State  Junior  College,  Brainerd,  Minn,  56401, 

J.  E.  Chalberg,  president 12,713  53 

6  Canby  Area  Voc.  Tech.  Institute,  Canby,  Minn.  56220, 

Dewain  England,  president 7,495  45 

5  Career  Academy  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55404, 

A.  L.  Rubinger,  president.. 4,735  29 

1    Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  55057,  Howard  Swearer 

president-- 22,648  105 

6  College  of  St  Benedict,  St  Joseph,  Minn.  56374,  Stanley 

J.  Idzerda,  president 14,463  87 

4    College  of  St  Catherine,  St  Paul,  Minn.  55116,  Sister 

Fides  Huber,  president 10,191  44 

8  College  of  St  Scholastica,  Duluth,  Minn.  55811,  Sister 

Mary  Richard  Boo,  president 22,081  95 

1  College  of  St  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn.  55987,  Sister  M. 

Jovce  Rowland,  president 19,457  101 

4    College  of  St  Thomas,  St  Paul,  Minn.  55101,  Msgr. 

Terrence  J.  Murphy,  president 8,029  59 

7  Concordia    CoL    Moorhead,    Moorhead,    Minn.    56560, 

Joseph  L.  Knutson,  president 11,162  103 

4    Concordia,  Col.  St.  Paul,  acting  president,  55104,  H.  W. 

Otte  president 9,471  57 

7  Corbett  College,  Crookston,  Minn.  56716,  Mother  Mary 

John  Flynn,  president 823  4 

6  Crosier  Seminary,  Onamla,  Minn.  56359,  Very  Rev.  John 

Neville,  president  and  rector 1,235  6 

2  Or.  Martin  Luther  Col.,  New  Ulm,  Minn.  56073,  Conrad 

Frey,  president 2,728  21 

8  Duluth  area  Inst  of  Tech,  Duluth,  Minn.  55811.  Elden 

Johns,  assistant  director 4,377  28 

99    Eveleth  area  Technical  School,  Eveleth,  Minn.  55734, 

Edward  F.  Russ,  director 4,405  27 

1  Faribault  area  Voc  Tech  School.  Faribault  Minn.  55021, 

Raymond  J.  Freund.  president 852  6 

7  Fergus  Falls  State  Junior  College,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

56537.  Wesley  A.  Waage,  president 5,970  33 

3  Golden  Valley   Lutheran   College,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

55422,  Bernt  C.  Opsal,  president 1,647  9 

6    Granite  Falls  area  Voc  Tech  School,  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 

56241,  Wendell  Howard,  director 4,540  26 

2  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St  Peter,  Minn.  56082,  Frank 

R.  Berth,  president 9,031  61 

4  Hamline  University,  St  Paul,  Minn.  55101,  Richard  Bailey 

president 8,904  45 

8  HIbbing  area   Tech    Institute,   Hibbing   Minn.   55746, 

William  E.  Magajna,  director... 2,144  12 

8    HIbbing  State  Jr  College,  Hibbing.  Minn.  55746,  H.  0. 

Kelley,  president 13.331  78 

Vootnote  at  end  of  table. 
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2    Hutchinson  Voc-Tech  Training  Center,  Hutchinson,  Minn. 

55350,  Warren  E.  Macemon,  director  Voc-Tech  Ed $3,322 

1    Inver  Hills  State  Junior  College,  Inver  Grove  Heights. 

Minn.,  55075,  Dr.  Arthur  Gessner,  president 5,764 

8    Itasca  State  Jr  College,  Grand   Rapids,   Minn.  55744, 

Harold  E  Wilson,  dean 10,294 

4    Lakewood  State  Jr  Col.,  White  Bear  Lake  Minn.  55110. 

Carl  Gerber,  president 3, 345 

1  Lea  College,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  56007,  Quentin  Hartwig. 

dean  of  the  college 15,657 

4  Macalester  College,  St  Paul    Minn.  55101,  Arthur  S. 

Fleming,  president. 14, 731 

2  Mankato  Area  Voc.  Tech.  Inst,  North  Mankato,  Minn. 

56001.  Frank  G.  Kalin,  director. -  -  -  -  1. 893 

2  Mankato  State  College,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001,  James 

Nickerson,  president 89,5-6 

8    Mesabi  State  Jr.  Col.,  Virginia,  Minn.  55792,  Gilbert  M. 

Staupe,dean..- 32,737 

5  Metropolitan  St  J.C,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55409,  Robert 

Jensen,  president 6. 920 

5    Minneapolis  Area  Voc.  Tech.  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55404  John  B.Davis, Jr., superintendent 27,090 

5  Minneapolis  College  of  Art  4  Design,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55404,  Arnold  Herstand,  director 2, 708 

7    Moorhead  Area  Technical   Institute,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

56560,  John  Nettleton,  superintendent 31,216 

7    Moorhead  State  College,  Moorhead,  Minn.  56560,  Roland 

Dille,  president 136,404 

3  Normandale  St.  Jr.  Col.,  Bloomington,  Minn.  55431,  Dale 

A.  Lorenz.  president 5, 199 

3  North    Hennepin   State   Jr.   Col.,    Minneapolis   55428, 

John  F.  Helling,  president 6.  537 

7  Northland  State  Jr.  Col ,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.  56701, 

Victor  Charles,  president - 10, 963 

8  Rainy  River  State  Jr.  College,  International  Falls,  Minn. 

56649,  Wallace  A.  Simpson,  president .  5,353 

1    Rochester  Area  Vocational  Inst,  Rochester,  Minn.  55901, 

Emil  Heintz,  director --•  -  1,5*4 

1  Rochester  State  Junior  College,  Rochester,  Minn.  55901, 

Charles  E.Hill,  president 25,999 

4  Saint  Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101,  Msgr.  Wm. 

L.  Baumgaertner,  president -----  641 

6  Southwest  Minn.  State  Col.,   Marshall,   Minn.  56258, 

Howard  A.  Bellows,  president. ---  69,584 

2  Southwest  Minn.  Voc.  School,  Jackson,  Minn.  56143, 

DelbertC.  Schwieger,  director... -,•-,-,;.--  *'^^ 

6    St  Cloud  Area  Voc-Tech.  School,  St  Cloud,  Minn.  56301, 

James  C.  Wakefield,  director — '.524 

99    St  Cloud  Business  Coll.,  St  Cloud,  Minn.  56301,  James 

W.Sexton,  president -.-,--  1.S44 

6    StCloudStateCollege,  St  Cloud,  Minn.  56301,  Robert  H. 

Wick,  president - 81,112 

6  St  Johns  University,  CoHegeville,  Minn.  56321,  Colman 

Barry,  president -  -  -  -  48, 384 

1    St  Marys  College,  Winona,  Minn.  55987,  George  Pahl, 

president. i.  -  r-  *'"' 

1    St  Olaf  College,  Northfield.  Minn.  55057,  Sidney  A.  Rand, 

president- >•,,-,„-  ' 

7  Staples  Area  Voc.  Tech.  School.  Staples  Minn.,  56479, 

Michael  J.  Matanich,  president -  --  6,»' 

5  U.  of  Minn.  Minneapolis-StPaul-Crookston.  Minneapolis,  „,  -„ 

Minn  55455.  Malcolm  Moos,  president 311,635 

8  University  of  Minnesota  Duluth.  Duluth,  Minn.  55812. 

R.  W.  Darland,  provost -   -     -  121.588 

6  University  of  Minnesota  Morris,  Morris,  Minn.  56267, 

John  Q.  Imholte,  acting  provost 41,178 

8    VermilionState  Jr.  CoL.  Ely,  Minn.  55731,  C.Don  Miller. 

president. .  - - -,- -  ■  -  -  2'  *" 

6    WillmarArea  Voc-Tech.  Institute,  Willmar,  Minn.  56201, 

Michael  Cullen,  director... ----  26,157 

6    Willmar  State   Junior  College,  Willmar,   Minn.   56201, 

John  Torgelson,  president —  ---■-  ♦•^'" 

1    Winona  Area  Technical  School,  Winona,  Minn.  55987, 

William  L.  Hemsey.  director isr     -  *'** 

1  Winona  State  College,  Winona,  Minn.  55987,   Robert 

Duf resne,  president -  -  —  -,■-,-.-,--  41 ,  ■»"' 

2  Worthington  State,  Jr.  CoL,  Worthington,  Minn.  56187, 

W.  Donald  Olsen,  president "•  '■" 

MISSISSIPPI  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  37) 

ToUl - 1.324.770 

3  Alcorn  A  *  M  College,  Lorman,  Miss.  39096,  Walter 

Washington,  president.- •-..-  72.958 

3    Belhaven   College.  Jackson,  Miss.  39202,  Howard  J. 

Cleland,  president - ^   .....  12,684 

2    Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.  38610,  E. 

Harold  Fisher,  president - —  5,796 

2  Coahoma  Jr.  College,  Clarksdale,  Miss.  38614,  James  E. 

Miller,  president ;,-.--„-  ^'"'^ 

3  Copiah  Lincoln  Jr.  CoL,  Wesson,  Miss.  39191,  Billy  B. 

Thames,  president. 6,  793 

1    Delta  State  College,  Cleveland,  Miss.  38732,  James  M. 

Ewing,  president -...----.-.  68, 754 

4  East  Central  Jr.  College,  Decatur,  Miss.  39327.  Charles  V. 

Wnght,  president.. - 4, 19/ 

4    East  Mississippi,  Jr.  Col.,  Scooba.  Miss.  39358,  Earl  A. 

Stennis, president - \),VK 

3  HindsJr.  College,  Raymond,  Miss.  39154,  Robert  M.  Mayo, 

president -■ ---  9,994 

4  Holmes  Jr.  College,  Goodman,  Miss.  39079,  Frank  B. 

Branch,  president i,ml 
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MISSISSIPPI  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION^,  37)-Con. 

lUwamba    Jr.    Coltoga,    Fulton,    Miss.    3|»43,   J.  S. 
Crubaugti,  prssident i 

Jackson  St3ta  Collan.  Jacluon,  Miss.  39217,  John  A. 

PeoDles,  Jr.,  president .i 

Jones  County  Jr.  Colleta,  Ellisville,  Miss.  3|437,  Terrall 

Tisdala,  president. 


Miss.  38829, 


1    Mary  Holmes  Jr.  Colleca,  West  Point,  Miss.  39773,  John 
W.  Walton,  president.. ..  ^ 

4  Mendian  Municipal  Junior  College,  Meridan.Miss.  39301, 

William  F.  Scaggs,  dean J 

3    Mlllsaps  College,  Jacl(son,  Miss.  39210,1  Edward  M. 
Collins,  president J 

5  Miss  Gulf  Coast,  J.  C.  Dist,  Perldnston,  Ml4  39573,  J.  J. 

Hayden  Jr..  president J 

1    Miss  State  Col.  for  Women,  Columbus,  Miss.  39701, 

Charles  P.  Hogartfi,  president , 

1    Miss  Valley  State  College,  Itta  Bana.  Misl  38941,  Dr. 

J.  H.  White,  president 

3  Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss.  39056,  W.  ,«wis  Nobles, 

president. , 

1  Mississippi  Delta  Jr.  Col,  McortMid,  Miss.  38761,  J.  T. 

Hall,  president 

2  Mississippi  Indus.  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  38635, 

E.  E.  Ranl(in,  President , 

1  Mississippi   State   Umv.    SUte  College,  I4iss.  39762, 

William  L  Giles  president 

2  Northeast  Mississippi  Jr.  CoL,  Boonevilla, 

Harold  T.  White,  president 

2    Northwest  Mississippi  Jr.  Col.,  SenatoMa,  Miss.  38668, 

R.  D.  McLsndon,  president 1. 

S    Paarl  River  Jr.  College,  Poplarville,  Miss.  39470,  Marvin  R. 

White,  president 

S    Phillips  Business  Coilege, Gulfport,  Miss.  39)01, Gerald  C. 

Phillips,  president ; 

S    Prentiss  Norm,  ind  Indus.  Inst,  Prentiss, {Miss.  39474, 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson,  president J 

2  Rust  College.  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  38635,  Mlliaffl  A.  Mc- 

Millan, president A 

4  Saints  Junior  College,  Lexington,  Miss.  39015,  Dr.  Arenia 

C.  Mallory,  president .,.. 

3  Southwest  Mississippi  Jr.  CoL.  Summit,  MisA  39666,  H.  T. 

Huddiaston,  president 

3    Tougaloo   Collage,   Tougaloo,   Miss.  3917^  George  A. 
Owens,  presidenL , 

5  Univ.  of  Southern  Miss.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  3 1401,  WDIiam, 

D.  McCain,  president 

2  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Mist.  18677,  Porter 

L  Fortune,  Jr..  chanceilor 

3  Utica  Jr.  College.  Utica.  Miss.  39175,  J.  L  Stoles,  presidenL 
5    William  Carey  College.  Hattiesburg.  Miss.  39401,  J.  Ralph 

Noankester,  president ._. 

1    Wood  Jr.  College.  Mathlston,  Miss.  39752. 1^.  Felix  Sut- 
phln,  president. 


;^^ 


MISSOURI  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  57) 
Total 


Olive  Louis* 


5    Avila  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64145,  SR 

Dallavis.  president.. 

7  Central   Bible  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  (5802,  Philip 

Crouch,  president I 

8  Central  Methodist  College,  Fayette.  Mo.  6U48.  Harold 

Hamilton,  president 

4    Central  Missouri  SL  Col.,  Warrensburg.  Mo.  1 4093.  Warren 

C.  Lovinger,  president 

8  Columbia  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201.  1 1.  Merle  HW, 

president 

2    Concordia  Seminary,  St  Louis,  Mo.  63105.  Rev.  John  H. 
Tietjen,  president 

4  Cottey  College,  Nevada,  Mo.  64772.  Jon  D.  Hondrum, 

president ^ 

7    Crowder  College.  Neosho,  Mo.  64850.  Dell  Rttd,  president. 

9  Culver  Stockton  College,  Canton,  Mo.  634]5,  Fred  Hel- 

sabeck,  president 

7    Dnjry  College.  Springfield.  Mo.  65802,  l^rl    StHlwell, 

acting  president . .t .  -   

9    East  Central  Junior  Collega,  Union.  Mo..  U084,  Donald 

D.  Shook,  president 1 

2    Eden  Theological  Seminary,  Webster  Grove,  Mo.  63119, 

Robert  T.  Fauth  president .| 

7  Evangel  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  65802.  jj  Robert  Ash- 

croft,  president. ,. 

2  Fontbonne  College,  St  Louis,  Mo.  63105.  $ister  Roberta 

Schmidt, president- .L 

3  Harris  Teachers  College,  St  Louis.  Mo.  6B103.  Richard 

Stum  pe  president L 

8  Jefferson  Cot.  Hillsbora,  Mo.  63050,  B.  Rain  Henry,  presi- 

dent  J 

5  Jr.  College  Dist  of  Metro.  Kansas  Oty,  Kalaas  City,  Mo. 

64111,  Dr.  Leslie  KolUi.chancelter J. 

2    Jr.  College  Dist  of  St  Louis  County,  Claytfi.  Mo.  63105, 

Joseph  P.  Cosand,  president., ^ 

5    Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  Kansas  City,  MO.  64111,  John 

W.  Lottos,  president J. 

5    Kansas  City  Col.  of  Osteo.  and  Surgery  Kaasas  City,  Mo. 

54124,  Rudolph  S.  Bremen,  president..  J 

9  Kirksvill^s  Col.  Osteopathy,  Kirfcsville,  Mo.l63501,  Monts 

Thompson,  president j 

8    Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  65|01,  Walter  C. 
Daniel,  president 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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District 

N  0.    I  nstitution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Alloeation 

6  Unn  Area  Voc  Tech.  CoL,  Unn,  Mo.  65051,  Thurman  L 
Wlllett,  president ^8,589 

2  Maryville  Col.  Sacred  Heart,  St  Louis,  Mo.  63141,  Harriet 
Switzer ,  presi dent. 6,  500 

10    Mineral  Area  College.  Flat  River,  Mo.  63601,  Richard  B. 

Castar,  president 9.784 

9  Missouri  Bapt  College  Campus.  Hannibal,  Mo.  63401, 
Frank  B,  Kellogg,  president 8,299 

7  Missouri  Southern  College.  Joplin,  Mo.  64801.  Lean  0. 
Billingsly,  president 32.955 

4  Missouri  Valley  College.  Marshall.  Mo.  65340,  W.  L 
Tomkins,    president 8,443 

6    Missouri  Western  Junior  College,  St  Joseph.  Mo.  64501, 

M.  0.  Looney,  president 40.224 

9    Moberiy  Jr.  College.  Moberly.  Mo.  65270.  William  Clark. 

president 3,839 

9    Northeast  Missouri  S  T  C.  Kiri(sville.  Mo.  63501.  Charie* 

McClain.  president 53.906 

6    Northwest  Missou ri  St  Col..  Maryville,  Mo.  64468.  Robert 

P.  Foster,  president 70.163 

6  PttV  College,  Parkville,  Mo.  64152,  Donald  M.  MacKMUia, 
president 7,915 

5  Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  ity,  Ma  64110,  Maurica  E, 
Van  Ackeren,  president 30,290 

8  Rolla  Area  Vk.  Sch.,  Rolla,  Mo.  65401,  Daniel  0.  Smith, 
superintendent - 1. 257 

10  Southeast  Missouri  St  Col.,  Cap*  Girardeau.  Mo.  63701, 
Mark  F.Scully,  president 43,680 

7  Southwest  Baptist  College,  Bolivar,  Mo.  65613,  JantM  L 
Sells,  president. 50,705 

7  Southwest  Missouri  St  Col..  Springfield,  Mo.  65802, 
Arthur  L  Mallory,  president 125.773 

3  St  Louis  Col.  of  PharmKy.  St  Louis,  Mo.  63110,  Charles 
C.  Rabe,  president 6,261 

3  St.  Louis  University,  St  Louis,  Mo.  63103,  Very  Rev.  Paul 
C.  Reinert,  president 96,859 

9  St  Marys  College  at  0  Fallon,  OFallon,  Mo.  63366.  Sr.  Rot* 
Agnes  Beckerle,  president 9.985 

4  St  Pauls  College,  Concordia.  Mo.  64020.  Lambert  J.  Mehl, 
president 5.287 

4  State  Fair  Cmty.  CoL,  Sedalia,  Ma  65301,  Fred  Davis, 
Prssident- ^2,516 

8  Stephens  College.  Columbia.  Ma  65201.  Seymour  Smith. 
President    8,049 

5  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo.  64491,  Eldon  Braazier.  Acting 
President .-■■-  21.198 

7  The  School  of  the  Ozarks,  Point  Lookout  Ma  65726, 
M.  Graham  Clark.  President 81.891 

10    Three  Rivers  Junior  College,  Poplar  Bluff.  Ma  63901, 

H.  Tudor  Westover,  President 30.308 

9  Trenton  Jr.  College.  Trenton,  Ma  64683.  William  K.  Ray,  8, 237 
President ----- 

5  U.  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City.  Kansas  City.  Ma  64110, 
James  C  Olson,  Chancellor 96.046 

8  U.  of  Missouri  at  Rolla,  Rolla,  Ma  65401,  Marl  Baker, 
Chancaltor 26.445 

1  U.  o(  Missouri  at  St  Louis.  St  Louis.  Ma  63121,  Gl*n  R. 
Driscoll,  Chancellor. 17.420 

8  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  Columbia,  Ma  65201, 
JohnSchwada.  Chancellor 355.212 

2  Washington  University,  St  Louis.  Ma  63130.  Thomas 
Hopkinson  Eliot,  Chancellor 38,433 

2    Webster  College.  St  Louis.  Ma  63119.  Leigh  G«rdin*. 

President.. -----  26.000 

9  Westminster  College.  Fulton.  Ma  65251.  Robert  L  D. 
Davidson.  President 6,*Oi 

6  William   Jewell   College.   Liberty,  Ma  64068.  Thomas 
Field,  President -„-::;.---  "'^'^ 

9    William  Woods  Coll*«*.  Fulton.  Mo.  65251,  R.  B.  Cuthp, 

President ♦•™ 

MONTANA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  18) 

Total 675.  MO 

1    Boieman   Voc-Tech  School.    Bozeman.    Mont   59716 

Milton  Negus.  Superintendent  Dirt.  Na  7 1,833 

1    Butte  Voc.-fech  Center.  Butte,  Mont,  59701,  Mauric* 

Driscoll.  president -----  33,86/ 

1  Carroll  College,  Helena,  Mont  59601,  Rev.  Joseph  D. 
Harrington,  president ;:i;i:-v-v.-,L:"  43,9M 

2  College  of  Great  Falls.  Great  Falls.  Mont  59401.  E.  Milton 
BrasseU,  president .---- Is.Su 

2    Dawson  College.  Glendive,  Mont  59330,  James  Hoffman, 

president .--  ^'  ^^ 

2    Eastern  Montana  CoL.  Billings,  Mont  59101,  Stanley  J. 

Haywood,  president -,vii.-,--; «a4M 

1  Flathead  Cmty  College,  Kalispell.  Mont  59901.  Larry 
Blak*.  president v-VnV  ' 

2  Great  Falls  Commercial  College,  Great  Falls,  Mont  59401, 
E.  L  Reed,  president -,v,v.--  ' 

2    Great  Falls  Voc-Tech  Center.  Great  Falls.  Mont  59401, 

Jim  H.  Carey,  director. ;iii.---j,--,;,----  ^ 

1  Hoiena  Voc-Tech  Center.  Helena,  Mont  59601,  William 

A.  Korizek.  director ,-,:.:»,-.-, ''  * 

2  Miles  Community  College,  Miles  City,  Mont  59301.  V*rnon 

Kailey,  president ;.li;,---.; ' 

1    Missoula  Technical  Ctr.  Missoula,  Mont  59801.  G*n« 

Downey,  director .-/-ViVftV 

1    Montana  CoL  of  Mineral  Sci.  &  Tech.,  ButU.  Mont  59701, 

EdwinG.  Koch.  presidenL iiv.i-X-J-  ' 

1    Montana  SUte   Univ.,    BozMnan,    Mont    59715,  Cart 

Mcintosh,  president !«,*» 
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"''Na    Instrtution  address  and  Head  of  instituUon 

MONTANA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  18)-Coa 

2    Northern  MonUne  College,  Havre,  Mont  59501.  Joseph  R. 

Crowley,  president. 

2    Rocky  Mountain  College.  BiUings,  Mont  59102,  Lawrene* 

F.  SmalL  president 

1    Univ.  of  MonUna,  Missoula,  Mont  59801.  Robert  Pantzer, 

president    ...  - — . 

1  Western  Montana  Col.,  Dillon,  Mont  59725,  Jamu  E. 

Short,  President 

NEBRASKA  (Number  of  Institutions,  27) 

Total... 

2  Bellevue  College,  Bellevue,  Nebr.  68005,  Richard  D. 

Wlnchell,  President ..^... 

3  Central  Nebraska  Technical  Sch..  Hastings.  Nebr.  68901, 

Chester  H.  Gausman,  Superintendent 

3   Chadron  State  College,  Chadron.  Nebr.  69337,  Edwin  C. 

Nelson,  President ■ 

2    College  of  St  Mary,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68124.  Mary  Costello, 

1  Concordia  Teachers  CoU  Seward.  Nebr.  68434,  W.  theo. 

Janzow,  President 

2  Creighton  University.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68131.  Joseph  J. 

Laoaj,  President — 

2  Dana  College,  Blair.  Nebr.  68008,  C.C.  Madsen,  President. 
1    Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr.  68333.  Philip  R.  Heckman. 

President 

1    Fairbury  Junior  College.  Fairbury.  Nebr.  68352.  Ivan  R. 
Simpson,  President -- 

3  Hastings  College,  Hastings.  Nebr.  68901,  Theron  B. 

Maxson,  President 

3    Hiram  Scott  College,  ScottsMuff,  Nebr.  69361,  Walter  E. 

Weese.  Acting  Pres ----- 

1    John  F.  Kennedy  College,  Wahoo,  Nebr.  68066.  Ted 

Dillon,  President 

3    Kearney  State  College,  Kearney,  Nebr.  68847,  Milton  J. 

Hassel,  President 

3    McCook  College,  McCook,  Nebr.  69001,  Charles  Clauser, 

President --- 

I    Midland  Lutheran  Col.,  Fremont  Nebr.  68025,  Dale  Lund, 

President 

1  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ..  Lincoln.  Nebr.  68504,  Vance  D. 

Rogers,  president 

3    Nebraska  Western  CoL.  Scotts   Bluff  69361.  William 
Ptacek,  president 

2  Nettleton  Business  College.  Omaha.  NB.  68105,  Vivian 

Hoglu  nd,  president 

3  North  Platte  Col..  North  Platte,  Nabr.  69101,  William 

Hasemeyer,  president ---. 

I    Northeastern  Nebraska,  Norfolk,  Nebr.  68701.  Michael  E. 

Paradise,  president 

1    Pern  State  College.  Peru.  Nebr.  68421.  Neal  S.  Gomon, 

president 

1    PlatteJr.  Col.,  Columbus,  Nebr.  68801,  Donald  L  Newport, 

president 

1    Union  College,  Uncoln,  Nebr.  68506,  Robert  H.  Brown, 

president 

1  Univ.  of  Nebr.  at  Lincoln,  Uncoln,  Nebr.  68508.  Joseph 

Soshnik.  p resident 

2  Univ.  of  Nebr.  at  Omaha.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68101.  Kirti 

Naylor,  president 

1    Wayne  State  College,  Wayne.  Nebr.  68787.  W.  A.  Branden- 
burg, president 

1    York  College,  Yorit,  Nebr  68467,  Dale  R.  Ursen,  president 

NEVADA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  3) 
ToUl 

>  1    Elko  Cmty.  College.  Elka  Nev.  89801.  Elmer  L  Kuntz. 

president 

1 1    Univ.  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas,  Las  Vegas,  N  ev.  89100,  Roman 

J.  Zorn,  president 

<1    Univ.  of  Nevada-Reno.  Rena  Nev.  89507,  N.  Edd  Millar, 

president 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (Number  of  Institutions,  25) 
ToUl 

1  Belknap  College.  Center  Hart>or.  NH.  03226.  William  K. 

Wldger,  Jr.,  president 

2  Colby  Jr.  Col.,  New  London,  N.H.  03257,  Everett  M. 

Woodman,  President 

6   Concord  Comm.  College.  Mancheater.  N.H.  03103,  Charte* 

A.  Barkie,  Director 

2   Dartmouth  Collage,  Hanover.  N.H.  03755.  John  G.  Kamany, 

Preaident , 

2    Franconia  Collega,  Franconia,  N.H.  03580,  Leon  Botttain, 

President 

2   Franklin  Pierce  Col.,   RIndfe.  N.H.  03461,  Frank  S. 

Dipeitro,  President 

2    Keene  SUte  College,  Keene.  N.H.  03431.  Lao  F.  Redfem. 

President , 

1  Mount  St  Mary  Colleie,  Hookaett  N.H.  03106,  Sittar 

Manr  Viannoy  Fulham,  Preaident 

2  N.H.  Tech.  Insbtuto,  Concord,  N.H.  03301,  Goorie  M. 

Strout  Director 

Footnote  at  end  at  table. 
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Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation 

N.H.  Voc  Inst  Beitin,  Bertin.  N.H.  03570.  Edward  C. 

Oleson.  Director Jl,470 

N.H.  Voc  Intt  Claramont  Clarwnont  N.H.  03743.  RoUnd 

V.  Stoodley,  Jr.,  Director 790 

N.H.  Voc  Inst  Lacooia.  Laconia,  N.H.  03246.  Robert  H. 

Turner,  Director 1,127 

N.H.  Voc  Intt  ManchetUr,  Manchettor,  N.H.  03104. 

George  C.  Knox,  Principal 498 

N.H.  Voc  Intt  Porttmouth,  Porttmouth,  N.H.  03801, 

Emerson  A.  McCourt  Director 2, 158 

Nathaniel    Hawthorne    College,    Antrim,    NJI.    03440. 

Kenneth  F.  McUughlin.  President 3,298 

New  England  Aero.  Inst,  Nashua,  N.H.  03060.  Brit-  Gan. 

Harriton  R.  Thyng,  Director 3,840 

New  England  College,  Hennlker,  N.H.  03242,  Jere  Chate, 

Pretidant 6,780 

New  Htmpthire  Col.  Ace  and  Commarc*  Manchetter,  N.H. 

03101,  Gertrude  Shapiro,  PretidenL 9,916 

New  Hampshire  Voc-Tech  Cotlege,  Nathua.  N.H.  03060. 

Robert  E.  Bloomfield.  Director 529 

Notre  Dame  College,  ManchetUr  N.H.  03104,  SitUr  Jean- 

nette  Vezeau,  PreaidenL 2,381 

Plymouth  SUte  Col.,  Plymouth,  N.H.  03264.  Harold  E.  Hyda, 

President 7,174 

Rivier  College,  Nashua,  N.H.  03060,  SitUr  Gloria  LaMHux, 

President 3.203 

St  Anselms  College,  ManchetUr,  N.H.  03102,  Rev.  Pla- 

ddus  H.  Riley,  President 25,316 

Univ.  of  New  Hampshire,  Durtiam,  N.H.  03824,  John  W. 

McConnell,  President 64,332 

White  Pines  College,  Chettar.  N.H.  03036,  Faith  Pratton. 

Pretidant 637 

NEW  JERSEY  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  53) 
Total 1.616.121 

Alphonous  College.  Wooddiff  Uke,  NJ.  07680.  SItUr 

veronica,  C.S.JB.,  President 2,889 

Atlantic  Cmty.  Col.,  May  Landing  08330,  William  Young. 

President 15,871 

Bergen  Community  College,  Paramus,  NJ.  07652,  Sidney 

Silverman,  President 19,385 

Berkeley  School.  The  E.  Orange,  N.J.  07017,  Urry  L 

Luing,  Exec  Vice  Pres 6,429 

Beth  Medrach  Govoha  of  America,  150  5th  Ava,  New  Yorit, 

N.Y.  10011,  Martin  Klein,  Dean 41.044 

Bloomfield  Cotleee.  Bloomfield.  N.J.  07003,  Kenneth  B. 

O'Brien,  President 74.678 

Brookdale  Cmty.  Col.,  Uncroft,  N.J.  07738,  Ervin  L  Har- 

lacher,  PresidenL 19,970 

Burlington  County  Col.,  Pemberton.  N.J.  08068,  N.  Dean 

Evans,  President 13,329 

Caldwell  Col.  for  Women,  Caldwell,  N.J.  070C6.  Sister 

Anne  John  OP,  president 6,207 

Camden  County  Cmty.CoL.  Blackwood,  N.J.08012,Otto  R. 

Mauke,  president -----  86,661 

College  of  St  Elizabeth,  Convent  SUtion,  N.J.  07961, 

Sister  Hildegarde  Marie  Mahone,  president 6,665 

County  Col.  of  Morris,  Dover,  N.J.  07801.  Sherman  H.  ~,  t— 

Masten,  president 29, 563 

Cumberland  Co.  Col..  VIneland.  N.J.  08360.  William  J. 

Sample,  president 2. 888 

Don  Bosco  College,  Newton,  NJ.  07860.  Rev.  Joseph  S. 

Bajorek,  president 2.122 

Drew  University.  Madison,  N.J.  07940,  Robert  Fisher 

Oxnam,  president 8. 870 

Enjlewood  Cliffs  College.  Englewood  Cliffs.  NJ.  07632. 

Sister  M.  Madeleine,  president 4,844 

Essex  Coll.  of  Bus..  Newartt,  NJ.  07102,  Robert  Kisberg, 

president 2,878 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univ.,  Rutherford,  NJ.  07070.  J. 

Osborn  Fuller,  president 36,983 

Georgian  Court  College,  Ukewood,  N.J.  08701.  Mary 

Stephanie  Slogan,  president --.  Z.399 

Gtossboro  SUte  College,  Glassboro,  NJ.  08028,  Dr.  Mark 

Chamberlain,  president .-••■:--  66,  648 

Gloucester  County  College,  Sewell.  NJ.  08080,  William  L 

Apelz.  president -,--.■  -i.- -  16,  883 

Granite  Cmptr.  Inst.  Paramus.  NJ.  07652,  Frank  J.  0. 

Kane,  president ii- ii- -. Z,k* 

Jersey  City  SUte  College.  Jersey  City,  NJ.  07305.  James 

H.  Mullen, president -. - ;,iv«.-,- -  ''•"' 

Luther  Col.  of  Bible  &  Liberal  Arts.  Teaneck.  NJ.  07666, 

The  Rev.  J.  Phillip  Worthington.  president -.ii-.^--  *■  ™' 

Mercer  Co.  Community  College,  Trenton,  NJ.  08608, 

Richard  K.  Greenfield,  presidenL....^...--..-  -.-  -  Z8.3» 

Middlesex  County  Col..  Edison,  NJ.  08817,  Frank  M. 

Chambers,  president iiii;--.i:.;.----  ^°° 

Monmouth  College,  W.  Lon  Branch.  NJ.  07764.  William 

G.  Van  Note,  president xiku-  21  «9 

Montclair  SUU  College,   Upper  MontcUir.   NJ.  07043 

Thomas  Richardson,  president .---  a.,wi 

New  Jersey  Col.  of  Med.  and  Dentistry,  Newark,  NJ. 

07103,  Robert  R.Cadmus,  president 21, 3M 

Newark  Col.  of  Engineering.  Newarti.  NJ.  07102,  William 

Hazell,  president .----  "•"'' 

Newark  SUte  College,  Union,  N.I.  07083,  Nathan  Weiss. 

president a,/// 

Nthestrn.Col.  Bible  Inst.  Essex  Falls.  N J.  07021.  Chatla* 

W.  Anderson,  president ».»• 
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District 

No.    institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


NEW  JERSEY  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION:;, 


08713 


Ocean  County  Col.,  Toms  River,  NJ. 

Moreland,  president 

Pattrson  State  Collete.  Wayne,  N  J.  07470, 

Otsen,     president 

Princeton  Theological  Sem.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

I.  McCord,  president 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  NJ 

6ohe«n,  president 


084  10, 


NJ.  08903, 


NJ.    08110, 


7  Ramapo  College  of  NJ.,  Mahwah,  NJ.  07430,  George  T. 

Potter,  president 

15    Rutjers,  The  State  Univ.,  New  BrunswicI 

Mason  W.  Gross,  president 

6    Ryder   Technical    Institute,    Pennsauken, 
M.  Michael  freedland,  president 

11  Seton  Hall  University.  South  Orange,  N.J.,  (7079,  Thomas 

Fahy,  president 

5   Somerset  Co.  Col.,  Somerville08876,  Henly  C.J.  Evans, 

president 

14    St.  Peters  College,  Jersey  City,  NJ.  07|06,  Victor  R. 

Yanitell  I,  president 

99    St.  Peters  Gen.  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  NeW  Brunswick, 

N.J.  08903.  Joan  Manion,  Hospital  admlni  itrator. 
14    Stevens  Institute  of  Tech..  Hoboken,  NJ.  0^030,  Jess  H. 

Davis,  president 

2    Stockton  State  Coll.,  Pleasantvilla,  NJ.  0|240,  Richard 

Biork,  president 

8  Tombrock  College,  West   Paterson  07424 , 

Gonzalez,  eiec.  vice  president 

4  Trenton  State   College.  Trenton,  NJ.  (8625,  Robert 

Heussler,  president 

12  Union  College. Cranford,  N.J.  07016,  Kenne)hW.  Iverson, 

president 

99    Union  County   Technical    I nstitute,  Scotc  i 

07076.  George  H.  Baiel,  president. . 
11    Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  NJ.  07019,C#1 

president 

5  Walsh  College,  Morrlstown,  NJ.  07960,  ^.  Margherita 

Marchione,  president 

4    Westminster  Choir  College,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  Ray  E. 
Robinson,  president 


NEW  MEXICO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUtlONS.  16) 
Total 


Albuquerque  Tech-Voc  Institute, 

Mexico  87103,  Tom  Wiley,  president 
College  of  Artesia,    Artesia,  N.   M.  8821 

Gibson,  president 

College  of  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

Cyprian  Luke,  president 

Eastern  N.  Mex.  Univ.,  Roswell  Campus, 

88201,  Dale  E.  Traylor,  director 

Eastern   New   Mexico   Univ.,  Portales,  f4 

Charles  W.  Meister.  president 

N.  Mex.  Inst.  Mining  &  Tech.,  Socorro, 

S.  A.  Colgate,  president 

New  Mexico  Highlands  Univ.,  Las  Vegas, 

R.  C.  Smith,  president 

New  Mexico  Jr.  Col.,  Hobbs,  N.  Mex.  8824  I 

president..   . 

New   Mexico   Military   Inst.   Roswell,   N 

Sam  W.  Agee,  superintendent . 

New  Mexico  State  Univ..  Las  Cruces. 

Gerald  W.  Thomas,  president 

Northern  N.  Mex.  Tech.  Voc.  Sch.,  El 

87530,  Albert  Catanach.  superintendent 
Santa  Fe  Business  College,  Santa  Fe 

Agnes  I.  Williams,  business  administrator 
St  Johns  College  In  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe, 

Richard  D.  Weigle,  president.     

University  of  Albuquerque,  Albuquerque, 

Frank  A.  Kieinhenz,  acting  president... 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 

Ferrell  Heady,  president 

Western  New  Mexico  Univ.,  Silver  City, 

John  H.  Snedeker,  president 


N, 


NEW  YORK  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  184) 
Total 


30 
29 
29 
38 
35 
28 
20 


Adelphi  University,  Garden  City,  N.Y.     1530,  Charles 

Viever,  actg.  president 

Adirondack  Community  Col..  Glens  Fall^.  N.Y.  12801. 

Charles  R.  Eisenhart,  president 

Albany  Bus. Col..  Albany,  N.Y.  12210,  P^antiss  Carnell. 

president 

Albany  Uw  School  Union  Univ.,   Albanyj  N.Y.,   12208, 

Samull  M.  Hesson,  dean... 
Alfred   University,  Alfred,   N.Y.   14802.  Leiand  Mites, 

president 

Auburn  Community  College,  Auburn,  N.Y}  13021.  Albert 

T.  Skinner,  president  .- 

Bard  College,  Annandl,  ON  HDSN.,  N.Y.    2504,  Reamer 

Kline,  president 

Barnard  Col.  Columbia  Univ..   New  Yorl(  N.Y.  10027. 

Martha  E.  Peterson,  president 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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53)— Con. 
Andrew  S. 


James  Kargs 
(KS4b,  James 
Robert  fV 


Rose  Claire 


Plains,  NJ. 
G.  Fjeliman, 


Albud  uerque.   New 


0,  James  E. 


i  rsOl,  Brother 


Re  swell,  N.  Mex. 


Mex.  88130, 


1.  Mex.  87801, 


i.  Mex.  87701, 


,  Jodie  Smith, 


Mex.   88201, 


N,  Mex.  88C01, 


tito,  N.  Mex. 


Mex.  87501. 
MexiWsoY, 


Mex.  87105. 
Mex:  87106, 
Mex."8a)6V, 


$12, 462 
45, 570 
17.773 

94,640 

9,024 
345,535 

1,995 
22, 212 

4,000 
184,449 

3,554 
46,000 
11.028 
18, 974 
13,878 

7,350 

4.887 
28.411 

5,670 

3,518 


382.208 


5,504 
8.096 

14,942 
4,712 

41,603 
7,405 

47,971 

3,560 

1,253 

104, 621 

27, 500 
2,092 
1,470 

28, 676 

65, 076 

17,727 


5,911.260 


7,864 
4,225 
2,681 
8,291 

11.754 
2,706 
8,289 

36,199 


64 

178 

66 

411 

43 

1.963 
13 

140 
17 

959 
19 

201 
68 

101 
85 
38 
21 

130 
26 
28 


2,518 


39 

51 

110 

34 

333 

49 

303 

22 

16 

582 

160 

15 

10 

187 

481 

126 


30, 812 


46 
20 
19 
35 
52 
18 
39 
156 


Estimata 
No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

12    BE  £R  Shmuel  Talmudical  Acad.,  1363  50th  New  York, 

N.Y.,  11219.  Rabbi  MosheHordvitz.  exec  vice  president.  16  153 

28    Bennett  College,  Millbrook.  N.Y.  12545,  Donald  A.  Od- 

ridga,  president... 3  043 

19    Beth  Jacob  Hebrew  Teachers  Col.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10002, 

Israel  Garber,  executive  vice  president 11,686 

25  Briarcliff  College,  Briardilf  Manor  N.Y.  10510,  Thomas  E. 

Baker,  president 1, 500 

15    Brooklyn   Law  School,   Brooklyn,   N.Y.   11201,  Jerome 

Prince,  president 5,  714 

33    Broome  Tech.  Community  Col.,  BInghamton,  N.Y.  13902, 

Cecil  C.  Tyrrell,  president 20  941 

41    Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Inst,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14202, 

RichardJ.Oneil.  president 7  568 

41    Canisius  College,  Buttalo,  N.Y,  14202,  Very  Rev.  James  M. 

Demske,  president 18,002 

99    Cath.  Col.  of  the  Immac.  Conception,  Douglaston,  N.Y. 

11362,  Thomas  J.  Gradilone,  president..     .  5  045 

32    Cazenovia  College,  CazenovIa,  N.Y.  13035.  Rhea  M.  Eckel, 

president i  081 

12    Central  Yeshiva  Tomchei,  T.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230, 

Rabbi  Israel  Jacobson,  chairman  exec.  comm. 24,941 

99    Citv  University  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021, 

Albert  H.  Bowker,  chancellor 2,130  264 

31  Clarkson  Col.  of  Tech.,  Potsdam,  N.Y.  13676,  John  W. 

Graham,  Jr.,  president g  225 

30    Clinton   County   Cmty.   Col.,    Plattsburg,    N.Y.   12901, 

James  D.  Fletcher,  acting  president 6  001 

35  Cmty.  Col.  of  Finger  Lakes,  Canandalgua,  N.Y.  14424, 

Roy  I.Satre,  Jr.,  president. 6  259 

23    Col.  of  Mount  St  Vincent,  Riverdale,  N.Y.  10471,  Sister 

Mary  David,  president U  532 

19  Col.  of  Pharm.  Sciences,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.V. 

10023,  Joseph  L.  Kanig,  dean 7  208 

36  Colgate    Rochester    Oiv.   Sch..    Rochester,    N.Y.   14620 

Arthur  R.  McKay,  president 11  532 

32  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y.  13346,  Thomas  A. 

Bartlett.  president 9,605 

26  College  of  New  Rochelle.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801, 

Dorothy  Anne  Kelly,  acting  president 9,037 

20  Columbia   University,  New  York,   N.Y.  10027,  William 

McGill,  president 252,280 

28    Columbia-Greene    Community    College,    Athens,    N.Y. 

12015,  Edward  J.  Owen,  president _ 7,870 

25    Concordia    Collegiate    Inst,    Bronxville,    N.Y.    10708, 

Albert  E.  Meyer,  president 13,164 

17    Cooper  Union,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003,  John  F.  White, 

president. 8,444 

33  Cornell   University,   Ithaca,   N.Y.   14850,   Dr.   Dale  R. 

Corson,  president 39,644 

38  Corning    (community    College,    Corning,    N.Y.    14830, 

Robert  W.  Frederick.  Jr.,  president 15,688 

27  Dominican  Col.  of  BlauveU,  Blauvelt  N.Y.  10913,  Sister 

M.  Natalie,  president 853 

1    Dowling  College,  Oakdale,  N.Y.  11769,  Allyn  P.  Robinson, 

dean 37,  M2 

28  Dutchess  Cmty.  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  12601,  James 

F.  Hall,  president 15,214 

41  Dyouvtlle  Colleee,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14201.  Sister  Mary  Char- 
lotte Barton,  president 15,230 

15    Eastern  Sch.  lor  Physicians  Aides,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003, 

Charles  R.  Mathis,  Jr.,  president 6. 998 

36  Eastman  Sch.  of  Music,  Rochester.  N.Y.   14604,  Walter 

Hendle,  director.     2,883 

35    Eisenhower  College,  Seneca   Falls,   N.Y.   13148,  John 

Rosenkrans,  president    10,534 

25  Elizabeth  Seton  College,  Yonkers,  N.Y    10701.  Sister 

Dolores  Mary  Kelly,  president 1,351 

33    Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.Y.  14901,  J.  Ralph  Murray, 

p resi dent 5, 485 

39  Erie  Community  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14221,  James  E. 

Shenton.  president 16, 578 

19  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001,  Law- 
rence L.  Jarvie,  president -.  8,512 

17    Finch  College,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021,  Rodney  0.  Fslder, 

president 1,437 

24    Fordham  University,  Bronx  10458,  Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh, 

president 34,598 

3  Friends  World  College,  Westbury,  N.Y.  11590,  Sidney  Har- 

man,  president 11.310 

30    Fulton-Montgomery  Cmty  College,  Johnstown,  N.Y.  12095, 

William  L.  Gragg,  president  7,208 

37  Genessee  Cmty  Col..  Batavia,  N.Y.  14020,  Cornelius  V. 

Robbins,  president 8,819 

26  Good  Counsel  College,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10603,  Charles 

E.  Ford,  president 4,876 

32    Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.  13323,  John  Chandler 

president *.  999 

9    Harlem  Hosp.  Center  School  of  Nurs.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10037,  Elliot  Robert,  executive  director 14.416 

27  Harriman  College,  Harriman,  N.Y.  10926, Sister  M.  Agnes, 

CSAC,  president 5.056 

35  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  13820,  Adolph  G.  Ander- 
son, president 14,103 

32    Herkimer  Co.  Cmty.  College,  llion,  N.Y.  13357.  Robert 

McClaughlin .  president 3, 708 

39    Hilbert  College,  Hamburg,  N.Y.  14075,Sister  Mary  Edwina 

Bogel ,  president 5,  502 

35    Hobart  and  Wm.  Smith  Colleges,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456,  Dr. 

Allan  Andrew  Kuusisto,  president 3,032 

4  Hofstra  Univers'ty,  Hempstead.  LI.,  N.Y.  11550,  Clifford 

L.  Lord,  president 61,692 


33 
11 
52 
7 

20 
92 
75 
104 
24 
7 
111 
11,586 
48 
33 
34 
58 
35 
54 
82 
39 
1,430 
40 
49 
43 
193 
71 
12 
178 
84 
■'4 
34 
20 
50 
8 
39 
ti 
36 
10 
177 
43 
37 
46 
24 
22 
99 
21 
80 
27 
32 
19 
280 
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38    Houghton  College,  Houghton,  N.Y.  14744,  Stephen  W. 

Paine,  actg.  president 

29    Hudson  Valley  Cmty.  Col.,  Troy,  N.Y.  12180,  James  J. 

Fitzgibbons,  president 

26    lona  College,  t^ew  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801,  Bro.  Joseph  G. 

McKenna,  president... 

33  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca.  N.Y.  14850,  Ellis  Phillips,  Jr., 

president 

38    Jamestown  Business  College,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  it701, 

Ernest  E.  Roblee,  president 

38    Jamestown  Community  Col.,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701, 

Roger  C.  Seager,  president 

31  Jefferson  Community  Col.,  Watertown,  N.Y.  13601,  James 

£.  McVean,  president 

20    Jewish  Theol.  Sem.  of  Amer.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027, 
David  Kogen,  admin,  vice  chancellor 

35  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.Y.  14478,  G.  Wayne  Click, 

president 

12  Kings  Co.  Hosp.  Ctr.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11203, 

Gordon  M.  Oerzon,  executive  director 

25  Kings  College,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y.  10510,  Robert  A. 

Cook,  president 

32  Kirkland  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.  13323.  Samuel  F.  Babbitt 

president. 

34  Le  Moyne  College.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13214,  Very  Rev. 

William  L.  ReilFy,  president 

3  Long  Island  University,  Greenvale,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

11548,  John  Kiermaier,  president 

18    M.  J.  Lewi  Col.  of  Podiatry,  New  York,  N.Y.  10035,  Charles 
J.  Turck,  president 

23  Manhattan   College,   New  York,   N.Y.   10471,   Brother 

Gregory  Nugent  president 

18  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  George 

Schick,  president 

26  Manhattanville  College,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577,  Mother 

Elizabeth  McCormack,  president 

17    Mannes  College  of  Music,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Hubert 

Doris,  president 

29    Maria  College,  Albany,  N.Y.  12208,  Sister  M.  Berchmans 

Mahonev,  president 

34    Maria  Regina  College,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13208,  Sister  Mary 

Rosalie,  president 

28    Marisi  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  12601,  Brother  Linus 

R.  Foy,  president 

25    Marymount  College,  Tarrytown.  N.Y.  10591,  John  J.  Meng, 

president 

17    Marymount  Manhattan  Col.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021,  Sister 

M.  Colette  Mahonev,  president - 

31  Mater  Dei  College,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  13669,  Mother  M. 

Immaculata,  president 

25    Mercy  College,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  10522,  Helen  W.  Coogan, 
president 

13  Mesivta  Tor.  Mod.  Rabb.  Sem.,  425  E.  9th,  New  York, 

N.Y.  11218,  Louis  J.  Septimus,  chr.  of  the  board. 

99    Mesivta— East  Pkway  Rab.  Seminary,  Brooklyn  11203, 
Mordechal  Weinberg,  president - 

19  Mesivtha  Tifereth  Jerusalem  of  Amer.,  New  York,  New 

York  10002,  Rabbi  Moses  Feinstein,  president 

17  Mills  College  of  Educ.  New  York,  N.Y.  10011,  Margaret 

M.  Devine,  president 

13    Mirrer  Yeshiva  Central   Inst,    Brooklyn,   N.Y.   11223, 
Rabbi  Moses  Kalmanowitz,  dean 

24  MIserlcordia    Hosp.    Sch.    of    Nursing,    Bronx    10466, 

Catherine  Morin,  director - 

32  Mohawk  Valley  Cmty  CoL,  Utica,  N.Y.  13501,  W.  Stewart 

Tosh,  president- 

5    Molloy  Cath.  Col.  for  Women,  Rockville  Center,  N.Y. 
11570,  Mother  M.  Celeste,  president 

36  Monroe   Community   College,   Rochester,    N.Y.    14623, 

Leroy  V.  Good,  president 

27  Mount  St  Mary  College,  Newburgh,  N.Y.  12550,  Sister 

Mary  Francis,  president 

4  Nassau  Cmty  College,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533,  George 

F.  Chambers,  president- 

36    Nazareth   Col.   of   Rochester,   Rochester,   N.Y.    14610, 

Sister  Helen  Daniel  Malone,  president 

19    New  York  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Old  Westbury,  N.Y.  11568, 

Alexander  Schure,  president 

19    New  York  Law  School,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013,  Sylvester 

C.  Smith.  Jr.,  president 

18  New  York   Medical  College,   New  York,   N.Y.   10029, 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Stone,  President 

17    New  York   Theol.  Seminary,   New  York,   N.Y.   10017, 

George  W.  Webber,  President. 

17    New  York  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003  James  M. 

Hester,  President -  ..- 

40    Niagara  County  Cmty.  Col.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  14303 

Ernest  Notar,  President 

40    Niagara  University,   Niagara  Univ.,   N.Y.  14109,  Very 

Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Slattery,  President 

31    North  Country  Cmty.  Col.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.   12983, 

George  D.  Hodson,  President 

27    Nyack  Missionary  College,  Nyack,  N.Y.  10960,  Harold  W. 

Boon,  President 

34    Onondaga  Cmty.  College,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210,  Marvin  A. 

Rapp.  President - 

27    Orange  County  Cmty.  CoL,   Middletown,  N.Y.   10940, 

Robert  T.  Novak,  President 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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30 

20, 110 

113 

16,728 

95 

9,570 

64 

792 

5 

7,527 

45 

5,766 

33 

2,162 

16 

10,812 

66 

6,357 

31 

5,928 

36 

2,971 

18 

10.812 

66 

66.004 

353 

2,944 

13 

66,992 

306 

10,499 

46 

9.010 

44 

2,883 

16 

4,426 

20 

6,278 

26 

12,614 

61 

16,813 

92 

16, 218 

94 

1,677 

11 

3,531 

21 

20,034 

95 

7,261 

34 

11,607 

84 

887 

5 

12,239 

55 

8,925 

39 

17,168 

92 

1,469 

9 

58,292 

244 

10,981 

56 

13,832 

74 

6,826 

34 

21,796 

139 

12,616 

38 

20, 551 

41 

5,189 

25 

214,060 

899 

8,649 

55 

11,769 

61 

13,390 

78 

4,473 

24 

34,436 

142 

28.832 

114 

District 
No. 


27 
19 
17 
31 
14 
34 
14 


19 
19 
13 
19 
12 
12 


30 
37 
37 
37 
27 
39 
25 
29 
17 
29 
15 
36 


31 
27 
25 


27 
38 
31 
28 
27 


32 
29 
33 
39 
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Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 

Our  Lady  ol  Hope  Mission  Seminary  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

12550,  The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Schwab,  Dmt,  President 

Pace  College,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038,  Edward  J.  Mortola, 

President 

Parsons  School  of  Design,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  David  C. 

Levy,  President 

Paul  Smiths  Col.  Arts  Sci.,  Paul  Smiths,  N.Y.  12970, 

Chester  L  Buxton,  President 

Polytechnic    Inst    Brooklyn,    Brooklyn,    N.Y.    11201, 

Benjamin  Adier,  Acting  President 

Powelson  Inst, Syracuse,  N.Y.  13202,  Robert  J.  Dermody. 

President 

Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11205,  Henry  Saltzman, 

President 

Queens  Hosp.  Ctr.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 

Robert  A.  Vitello,  executive  director 

Rabbi  Col.  Bobover  Yesh  Bnei  Zion,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11219, 

Aaron  Teitelbaum,  president 

Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  Rabbinical  Colt,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10002,  Irving  M.  Bunim,  president 

Rabbinical  Acad.  M.  R.  Chaim  Berlin,  Brooklyn  11230 

Bezalel  Refman,  executive  vice  president 

Rabbinical  Col.  Chsan  Sofer  of  N.Y.,  Brooklyn  11204, 

Akiba  Ehrenfield,  exec,  vice  president 

Rabbinical  Col.  Kamenitz  Yeshiva  AM,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

11219,  Joseph  Shaw,  president 

Rabbinical  Sem  Netzach  Israel,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11213. 

Rabbi  Israel  Gustman,  president 

Rabbinical  Sem.  of  America,  Forest  Hills,  New  York 

11375,  Rabbi  A.  H.  Leibowitz,  president 

Rensselaer  Poly.  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y.  12181,  Richard  G. 

Folsom,  president 

Roberts  Wesleyan  College,  Rochester  14624,  Lawrence  R. 

Schoenhals,  president. 

Rochester  Business  Inst.,  Rxhester,  N.Y.  14604,  Bernard 

Fortunoff,  president 

Rochester    Inst    Technology,    Rochester,    N.Y.    14623, 

Paul  A.  Miller,  president 

Rockland  Cmty.  College,  Suffern,  N.Y.  10901,  Seymour 

Eskow,  president- 

Rosary  Hill  College.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14226,  Angela  Canavan, 

president 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  N.Y.  10708,  Charles 

Decarlo,  president 

Schenectady    Cmty.    Col.,    Schenectady,    N.Y.    12305, 

Robert  Larrson,  president 

School  of  Visual  Arts.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010.  S.  H.  Rhodes, 

director 

Siena  College,  Loudonville,  N.Y.  12211,  Matthew  Conlin 

Ofm.  president 

St   Francis  College,  Brooklyn,   N.Y.   11201,   Rev.   Bro. 

Donald  Sullivan,  president 

St  John  Fisher  Col.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14618,  Rev. 

Charles  J.  Lavery,  president 

St  Johns  University,  Jamacia,  N.Y.  11432,  Rev.  Joseph  T. 

Cahill.  president 

St  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.Y.  13617.  Frank  P. 

Piskor,  president 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College,  Sparkill,  N.Y.  10976,  Sister 

Mary  Ann  Biller.  president ..- 

St.  Vladimir  Orth.  Theo.  Sem.,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y.  10707, 

Metropolitan  I reney,  president  

Suffolk  Cmty.  College,  Selden,  N.Y.  11784,  Albert  M. 

Ammerman,  president 

Sullivan  County  Cmty.  Col.,  South  Fallsburg.  N.Y.  12779. 

Richard  F.  Grego,  president 

Sony  Ag.  &  Tech..  Alfred,  Alfred,  N.Y.  14802,  David  H. 

Huntington,  president 

Suny  Ag.  &  Tech.,  Canton,  Canton,  N.Y.  13617,  Albert  E. 

French,  president 

Suny  Ag.  &  Tech.,  Cobleskill,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  12043, 

Walton  A.  Brown,  president -- 

Suny  Ag,  «i  Tech.,  Dehli,  Delhi,  N.Y.  13753,  William  R. 

Ku nsela,  president- 

Suny  Ag.  &  Tech.,  Farmingdale,  Farmingdale.  LI.,  N.Y. 

11735,CharlesW.Laffin.  Jr..  president 

Suny  Ag.  8i  Tech.,  Morrisville,  Morrisville,  N.Y.  13408, 

Royson  N.  Whipple,  president 

SUNY  at  Albany,  Albany.  N.Y.  12203,  Louis  T.  Benezet, 

president. - 

SUNY  at  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13901,  Bruce 

Dearig,  president 

SUNY  at  Buffalo,  Buffalo,   N.Y.  |14214,  Robert  Ketter, 

president 

SUNY  at  Old  Westbury,  Old  Westbury,  11568,  John  D. 

Maguire,  president 

SUN  Y  at  Stony  Brk,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.  11790,  John  S.  Toll, 

president 

SUNY  Col.  at  Buffato,  Buffato.  N.Y.  14222,  Elbert  K. 

Fretwell,  president - 

SUNY  Col.  at  Courtland,  Courtland,  N.Y.  13045,  Richard  C. 

Jones,  president -  - - 

SUNY  Col.  at  Fredonia,  Fredonia,  N.Y.  14063,  Oscar  E. 

Lanford,  president - 

SUNY  Col.  at  Geneseo,  Geneseo,  N.Y.  14454,  Robert  W. 

Macvittie,  president 

SUNY  Col.  at  New  Paltz,  New  Paltz,  N.Y.  12561,  John  J. 

Neumaier,  president — 

SUNY  Col.  at  Oneonta,  OneonU,  N.Y.  13820,  Clifford 

Craven,  president 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

Allocation  awards 


$2,522 

13 

21,624 

142 

4,114 

20 

3,964 

21 

38,690 

176 

6,442 

35 

44,651 

182 

5,040 

27 

8,140 

51 

14,842 

81 

18,338 

88 

9,792 

51 

15,560 

73 

10,865 

52 

3,604 

27 

28,832 

165 

21,624 

100 

7,366 

42 

9,634 

52 

12, 137 

67 

18,105 

84 

18,020 

95 

20,182 

96 

6,974 

41 

27,030 

138 

29,151 

113 

2,800 

15 

66,  674 

312 

3,243 

19 

5,246 

28 

1,524 

9 

39,  432 

199 

6,575 

38 

29.372 

149 

20,147 

84 

15, 119 

103 

21,315 

115 

28, 832 

134 

14,357 

69 

93,704 

570 

27,244 

146 

234,827 

1,055 

13.050 

81 

43,968 

228 

132,137 

649 

54,060 

277 

32,436 

192 

77,380 

455 

33,727 

217 

27,030 

185 
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Estimate 

number  oi 

student 

Allocation  awards 


84>-Con. 


31  SUNY  Col.  at  Oswego.  Oswego,  N.Y.  13126.  Oillas  B«al. 
president.  —  ,-.-- - 

30  SUNY  Col.   at   Ptottsburrt,    Plattsburgh,    NY.    12901, 

George*.  Angell,  president 

31  SUNY  Col    at  Potsdam,  Potsdam,  N.Y.  1367  >,  Thomas 

Barrington,  president ----- 

34  SUNY  Col.  of  Forestry  at  S  yracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
13210,  Edward  E.  Palmer,  president , 

37  SUNY  College  at  Brockport.  Broekport  N.Y.  14 120,  Albert 
W.  Brown,  president... --   --,;/■---- 

12  Suny  Downstate  Med.  Ctr.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11  03  Chand- 
ler C.  Brooks,  acting  president ;i--;--- 

24    Suny   Maritime   College.   Fort  Schuyler,   N.'  .   10465. 
Eawartl  J.  O'Donnel,  president --- 

34  Syracuse   University,   Syracuse,   N.Y.   1321!,  John   L 

Corbslly,  Jr.,  chancelkir 

20    The  Julliard  School,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023,  Pel  »r  Mennin, 

president- - 

17    The  Wood   School,   New   York,   N.Y.   1001 '.   Vincent 

Devenoge,  president i---.v»v- • 

33    Tompkins-Cortland    Cmty.    Col.,   Groton,    N  Y.    13073, 

Hushang  Bahar.  president 

41    Trociare  College.  Buffato,  N.Y.  14220.  Mar    Carmina, 

president - 

28  Ulster  County  Cmty.  Col..  Stone  Ridge  N.Y.  12^84,  George 

B.  Ert)StBin,  president ^  

29  Union  College,  Schnectady,  N.Y.  12308,  Han  Id  C.Mar, 

president - 

20  Union  Theotogical  Sem..  New  York.  N.Y.  1W27  Law- 
rence N.  Jones,  Kting  president 

36  University  o(  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.  1462 ',  W.  Allen 
Wallis,  president- 

32  Utica  Col.  of  Syracuse  Univ..  Utjca,  N.Y.  13SQ2. 

DeFlumere,  president 

32    Utica  School  o(  Commerce.  Utica,  N.Y.  13M  ,  Roger  L 

Williams,  prssident - 

28    Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle.  N.Y.  12601.  All  n  Simpson, 

president - 

41    Villa  Maria  Col.  ot  Buffalo,  Butfak),  N.Y.  142  !5,  Mother 

Mary  Pachomia,  president 

31    Wadhams  Hall  Seminary,  Ogdensburg.  N.Y. 

Rev  Msgr.  Ftoyd  J.  Brown,  president 

16    Wagner  College.  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10301, 

Davidson,  president 

35  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y.   13026,  John 

president i. 

26    Westchester  Cmty.  College.  Valhalla,  N.Y.  li  992,  Philip 

C.  Martin,  president 

15    Yeshiva  Beth  Shearim  Mishine,  5305  16th  Av«  NYC,  N.Y. 

11204,  Rabbi  Samuel  Blum,  exec  director 

20  Yeshiva  University,  New  York  N.Y.  100|3,  Samuel 
Belkin,  president 


Ambrose  J. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
(NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  lOt  i 


Total. 


13669,  RL 


Arthur  0. 


D.  Wilson, 


N.C.  28801, 


Arthur  D. 


Jerome  L. 


8  Anson    Technical    Institute,    Ansonvllle,    t  .C.    28007, 

Donald  R.  Warren,  president 

9  Appalachian  Stats  University,  Boone,  N.C.  28(08,  Herbert 

W.  Way,  oresident 

11    Asheville-Buncombe  Tech.  Institute,  AsheviHe, 
Thomas  W.  Simpson,  president 

2  Atlantic  Christian  Col.,  Wilson  N.C.  27893. 

Wenger,  president 

9    Barber-Scotia  College.  Concord,  N.C.  28025, 

Gresham,  president - 

1    Beaufort  Co.  Technical  Inst,  Washington.    I.C.  27889, 

Charles  H.  Byrd,  president-- 

10  Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont  N.C.  28012,  John  P. 

Bradley,  president    

6    Bennett  College.  GrMnsboro,  N.C.  27402.  Is»  c  H.  Miller, 

J  r..  president 

17    Bladen  Tech.  Inst,  Elizabethtown,  N.C.  2833  ',  George  I 
Ressegule,  president 

11  Brevard  College.  Brevard,  N.C.  28712,  Robe  t  A.  Davis, 

■president 

9    Caldwell  Tech.  1  nst,  Lenoire,  N.C.  28803,  H.  E|lwin  Beam, 
president 

3  Campbell  College.  Buiet  Creek,  N.C,  27506, 

Wiggin*.  president _ -  _ 

3    Carteret  Technical  Inst,  Morehead  City,    I.C.  28557, 

Henry  J.  McGee  Jr.,  president 

9    Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.C.  28144,  Marl  n  L  Shotz 

berger,  president .- 

1    CaUwba  Valley  Tech.  Institute,  Hickory,  I  I.C.  28601, 

Robert  E.  Papp,  president - -- 

8    Central  Carolina  Tech.  Inst,  Sanford,  N.C.   7330,  J.  F, 

Hockaday,  president 

8    Central  Piedmont  Cmty.  Cot,  Chartotte,  f 

Richard  H,  Hagemeyer,  president 

1    Chowan  College,   Murfreesboro,  N.C.  2785!,   Bruce  L 

Whitaker,  president - 

5    Cleveland  Technical  Institute,  Shelby,  N.C.  2f  150.  James 

B.  Petty,  president 

1    Colleie  of  the  Albemarle,  Elizabeth  City, 

S.  B  Petteway,  president _. 

3    Costal  Carolina  Cmty.  College.  Jacksonville, 

James  L  Henderson  Jr.,  president 


Norman  A. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


.C.  28204. 


IC.  27909, 
IC."  "2854b;' 


3, 103, 817 


3,360 
123, 274 

2.400 
36.360 
40,443 
14.829 

7,  MO 
48.423 

3,949 

8,897 
14,388 
58.200 

5,500 

3,931 
10,800 

8,400 
25.800 
12,541 

6,279 
16.481 

7.200 


}28,832 

175 

62,907 

320 

14,981 

100 

4,955 

31 

48.124 

247 

2,826 

19 

1,452 

10 

37,430 

278 

3,332 

17 

4,820 

27 

29,638 

131 

2,365 

15 

16,218 

99 

5,053 

29 

19,451 

114 

5,172 

27 

14,785 

95 

3,487 

19 

11,342 

57 

4,630 

22 

432 

3 

19, 101 

110 

3,379 

19 

10, 195 

75 

12, 248 

63 

216, 240 

951 

15,440 


18 

540 

13 

170 

247 

73 

38 

257 

24 

34 

81 

284 

27 

18 

49 

43 

120 

61 

30 

99 

42 
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1    Craven  Co.  Tech.  Inst,  New  Bern,  N.C.  28560,  Thurman 

Brock,  president J5,736 

6    Davidson  Co.  Cmty.  Col.,  Lexington,  N.C.  27292,  Grady  E. 

Love,  president 7,105 

8    Davidson   College.   Davidson.   N.C,  28036,  Samuel  R. 

Spencer,  president 14,732 

5    Duke  University,  Durham.  N.C.  27706.  Terry  Sanford. 

chancellor - 50.400 

5    Durham  Business  College.  Durham,  N.C.  27707,  Mrs.  L 

McCauley  Harris,  president 40,200 

5  Durham  Tech.  Inst,  Durham,  N.C.  27703,  H.  K.  Collin*. 

president 11,023 

1  East  Carolina  Univ.,  Greeville,  N.C.  27834,  Leo  W.  Jenkins, 

President 94,050 

2  Edgecombe  County  Technical  Insti..  Tartwro.  N.C.  27886. 

Charles  B.  Mclntyre,  President 11,412 

1  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.  27909, 

Marion  D.  Thorpe.  President 146,072 

6  Elon  College.  Elon  College,  N.C.  27244,  J.  Earl  Danieley, 

President ----  20,400 

7  Fayetteville  State  University,  Fayettevllle,  N  C,  28301, 

Charles  A.  Lyons  Jr.,  President 175,488 

7    Fayettevllle  Tech.  Inst,  Fayetteville.  N.C,  28303.  Howard 

E.  Boudreau,  President 13,271 

5  Forsyth  Technical    Inst,   Winston-Salem.    N.C.   27103. 

Ernest  B  Parry,  President - 9,390 

10    Gardner  Webb  College,  Boiling  Springs.  N.C.  28017.  E. 

Eugene  Poston,  President 39.600 

10  Gaston    College   Gastonia,    N.C.    28034.    W.    B.    Sugg. 

President 11,700 

6  Greensboro  College,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402,  David  G. 

Mobberley.  President 13,008 

6    Guilford  College,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27410,  Grimsley  T. 

Hobbs.  President 1.951 

6    Guilford  Technical    Institute,  Jamestown,   N.C.  27282, 

Luther  R.  Medlin,  President -.- '.988 

2  Halifax    County    Technical    Institute,    Weidon,    27890, 

Phillip  W.  Taytor,  President 10,336 

11  Haywood  Tech.  Inst,  Clyde,  N.C.  28721,  M.  C,  Nix, 

President ---  1.990 

6  High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.C.  27262.  Wendell  M. 

PattonJr..  President - ♦■627 

11    Isothermal  Cmty  Col.,  Splndalo,  N.C.  28160,  Fred  J.  Eason, 

President »,609 

3  James  Sprunt  Institute,  Kenansville,  N.C.  27699,  Dixon  S. 

Hall,  president 6,685 

8  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28208,  Lionel  H. 

Newsom,  president ---  66,756 

99    Johnston  Cty.  Tech.  Institute,  Smithfield,  N.C.  27577, 

John  L  Tan.  president  .-   5.8*7 

5  Kernersville  Wesleyan  College,  Kemersville,  N.C.  27284, 

Gordon  E.  Miller,  president 2,304 

2    Kittrell  Col.,  Kittrell,  N.C.  27544,  Rev.  L  G.  Norton, 

president - 66, 774 

10    Lees    McRae  College,  Banner  Elk,  N.C.  28604,  H.  C, 

Evans,  president -----  21,000 

2    Lenoir  Co.  Cmty.  Col.,   Kinston,  N.C.  28501,   Ben  E. 

Fountain,  )r.,  president - 15,158 

10  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory,  N.C.  28601,  Raymond  M. 

Best,  president o.  W" 

9  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,   N.C.   28144   F.  George 

Shipman.  president 49,189 

2  Louisburg  College,  Louisburg,  N.C.  27549,  C.  W.  Robbins, 

president - ^■'" 

11  Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill,  N.C.  28754,  Dr,  Fred  BenMey, 

president - 31,024 

1  Martin  Tech.  Inst.,  Williamston,  N.C.  27892,  E.  M.  Hunt, 

president *■  **" 

4  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602,  E.  Bruce  Heilman, 

president '5,600 

7  Methodist  College.  Fayetteville,  N.C.  28301,  L  Stacy 

Weaver,  president 12, 600 

7  Miller- Motte  Bus.  Col.,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28401,  Homer 

W.  Miller,  president - o.™* 

10  Mitchell  College,  Statesville,  N.C.  28677,  Barton  Herr- 

scher.  president 8.500 

8  Montgomery  Tech.  Inst,  Troy,  N.C.  27371,  David  H. 

Bland.  President l.»*5 

11  Montreat-Anderson  Col..  Montreat.  N.C.  28757,  C.  Grier 

Davis,  President - . .  - ".  "OO 

3  Mount  Olive  Jr.  Col.,  Inc.,  Mount  Olive,  N.C.  28365,  W. 

Burkette  Paper.  President 16, 200 

6  N.C.  Agric.  S  Tech.  St  Univ.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27411, 

L.C.  Dowdy,  President ---  210,420 

5  N.C.  School  ot  the  Arts,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27107, 

RobertWard,  President '5,000 

2  Nash  Technical  Inst,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  27801,  Jack 

Ballard,  President - ■  -  "'■°* 

4  N.C.  State  U.  at  Raleigh,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27607,  John  T.  ,«  »-„ 

Caldwell.  Chancellor -  -  -  -  -  99.'"''' 

5  North    Carolina    Central    Univ,    Durham,    N.C.   27707, 

Albert  N.  Whitmg,  President    - ITS.SK 

4    North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mt,  N.C,  27801 

Thomas  A.  Collins,  President.  '."5 

1  Pamlico  Technical  Institute.  Alliance.  N.C.  28509,  Paul 

H.Johnson,  President.  ,---  3,100 

7  Pembroke   State    Univeisif?,    Pembioke,    N.C    28372, 

English  E.  Jones,  Pi estdent    -----  36,JSU 

2  Person  Tech.  Inst,  Roxboio,    N.C,  27573,   Craven  H. 

Sumerell,  Presidirt --  ---■•-.-  '•'' 

9  Pfeiffer   College.   Miieahilmai.    NC.  28109.   Jack   J. 

Early,  Presideil "■5''' 
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Continued 

I  Pitt  Technical  Inst,  Greenville,  N.C.  27834,  William  F. 

Fulford,  Acting  President 

8    Queens  College,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28207,  John  E. 
Smylie,  President - 

4  Randolph  Technical   Institute,  Asheboro,   N.C.  27203, 

M.  H.  Branson,  President - 

8    Richmond  Tech.  Inst..  Hamlet,  N.C.  28345,  Joseph  H. 
Nanney,  acting  president .--. 

1  Roanoke-Chowan  Tech.  Inst.  Amoskie,  N.C.  27910,  J.  W. 

Young,  president — 

7  Robeson  Tech.  Inst,  St  Pauls,  N.C.  28384,  R.  Craig  Allen, 

president -- 

5  Rockingham  Cmty  Col.,  Wentworth,  N.C.  27375,  Gerald  B. 

James,  president -  - 

8  Rowan  Tech.  Inst,  Salisbury,  N.C.  28114,  C  Merrill 

Hamilton,  president .  - -  -  - 

10  Scared  Heart  College,  Belmont  N.C.  28012,  Sister  M. 

Stephen,  president 

3  Sampson  Tech.  1  nst,  Clinton,  N.C.  28328,  James  E.  Venn, 

president --- 

4  Sandhills   Cmty    Col.,   Southern    Pines,    N.C,    28387, 

Raymond  A.  Stone,  president - 

4    Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602,  King  V.  Cheek, 

president --- 

7    Southeastern  Cmty   Col.,  Whitevllle,  N.C,  28472,  W.  T. 

Cottingham,  president 

11  Southwestern  Tech.  Inst,  Sylva,  N.C.  28779,  Edward  E. 

Bryson.president — 

3  Southwood  College,  Salemburg,  N.C.  28385,  William  J. 

Blanchard,  president -  -  - 

7  St  Andrews  Presby.  Col.,  Laurinburg.  N.C.  28352.  Donald 

Hart,  president 

4  St  Augustines  Col.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602,  Prezell  R. 

Robinson,  president 

9  Surry  Cmty.  Col.,  Dobson,  N.C.  27017,  I.  John  Kreplck. 

presid  ent -,v.  v " 

6  Tech.    Inst,    of    Alamance,    Burlington,    N,C.    27215, 

William  E.  Taylor,  president 

4    Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514, 
J.  Carlyle  Sitterson,  chancellor 

6  Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Greensboro,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27412, 

James  S.  Ferguson,  Ctiancellor- 

II  Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Asheviile,  Asheville,  N,C.  28802,  William 

E.  Highsmith.  chancellor 

8  Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28205.  Dean  W. 

Colvard.  chancellor 

7  Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Wilmington,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28401, 

Willianr  H,  Wagoner,  president 

11    Vance  County  Technical  I  nstitute,  Henderson,  N.C.  27536, 
Dr.  Donald  R.  Mohorn.  president 

4  W.  W.  Holding  Technical  Inst,  Raleigh,  N,C.  27603, 

Robert  W.  Lemay,  Jr.,  president 

5  Wake  Forest  Univ.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27106,  James  R. 

Scales,  president 

11    Warren  Wilson  College,  Inc.,  Swannanoa,  N.C,  28778, 

Arthur  M.  Bannerman,  president 

3    Wayne  Cmty.  Col.,  Goldsboro,  N.C.  27530,  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 

president 

11    Western  Carolina  College.  Cullowhee,  N.C.  28723.  Alex 

S.  Pow,  president 

10    Western  Piedmont  Cmty.  Col,,  Morganton,  N.C.  28655, 

Gordon  C.  Blank,  president 

9  Wilkes  Cmty.  Col.,  Wilkesboro,  N.C.  28897,  H.E.  Thompson, 

president 

8  Wingate  College,  WIngate,  N.C.  28174,  Budd  E.  Smith, 

president 

5    WInston-Salem  Bus.  Col.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102, 

J.  Robert  Middleton,  president 

5    Winston-Salem   State   University,  Winston-Salem,   N.C. 

27102,  Kenneth  R.  Williams,  president 

7    Womick  Selenia  Bus.  College,  Umberton,  N.C.  28358 

H.  Worth  Womick,  Jr _ 

NORTH  DAKOTA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  16)    ~ 
Total* 

2  Bismarck  Jr.  College,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501.  Ralph 

Werner,  president - 

2    Dickinson  State   College,   Dickinson,    N.   Dak.   58601,   . 

R.  C.  Gillund,  president 

1    Jamestown  College,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.  58401,  Roy  J, 

Stuckey,  president 

1  Lake  Region  Jr.  College,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  58301, 

Merril  Berg,  dean 

2  Mary  College,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501,  Harold  Miller, 

president 

1  Mayville  State  College,  Mayvllle.  N.  Dak.  58257,  T.  S. 

Jenkins,  president - 

2  Minot  Col.  of  Business,  Minot,  N.  Dak.  58702,  Lloyd  W, 

Hansen,  president. - - 

2    Minot  State  College.  Minot  N.  Dak.  58701.  Gordon  Olson, 
president 

1  N.  Dak.  State  School  Scl..  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.  58075, 

Clare  T.  Bllkre,  president 

2  NSDU— Bottineau  Branch  &  Inst  Forestry,  Bottineau. 

N.  Dak.  58318,  C.  N.  Nelson,  president 

1    North  Dakota  Stata  Univ.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  58102.  Uurel 
Loftsgard,  president 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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36 
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Estimate 

number  of 

District  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institutkm  Allocation  awards 

2    Northwest  Bible  College,  Minot,  N.  Dak.  58701,  Laud  0. 

Vaught  president J624 

1    U.  of  North  Dakota  Ellendale  Br.,  Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

58436,  Merton  W.  Andresen,  dean 4,712 

1  Univ.  of  North  Dakota.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  58202, 

Thomas  J.  Clifford,  president - 74,393 

2  Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  Williston,  N.  Dak.  58801,  Garvin  L 

Stevens,  dean 5,130 

I    Valley  City  State  College,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.  58072, 

Howard  Rose,  president 12,734 

OHIO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  81) 

Total 4,439,999 

7    Antloch  College,  YelkM  Sprgs.,  Ohk)  45387,  James  P.  259,687 

Dixon,  president 

1    Art  Academy  ot  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202,  Phillip 

H.  Adams,  director 533 

17  Ashland  College,  Ashland,  Ohio  44805.  Glenn  L  Ctayton. 

president 8.447 

1  Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohk)  45212,  Robert  H. 

Tensing,  president 11,000 

23    Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio  44017,  Alfred  B. 

Bonds,  president -.-  89.999 

18  Belmont  County  Tech.  Inst,  St  Clairsville,  Ohio  43950, 

John  J.  Shannon,  superintendent 3,286 

12    Bliss  College,  Columbus.  Ohio  43215,  Gerald  Wickham, 

president - 10,000 

4  Bluffton  College,  Bluflton,  Ohio  45817,  Mark  Houshower, 

acting  president 38,000 

11  Borromeo  Sem.  of  Ohio,  Wickliffe,  Ohio  44092,  Robert  C 

Wolfe,  rector..- - 5,600 

5  Bowling  Green  State  Univ.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402, 

Hollis  A.  Moore,  president 35,549 

12  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209,  Thomas  H. 

Langevin,  president 48,482 

22    Case  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106, 

Louis  A.  Toepfer,  acting  president 116, 162 

7    Central  State  University,  Wllberforce,  Ohio  45384,  Lewis  A. 

Jackson,  acting  president.- 315,609 

7  Clark  Co.  Tech.  Inst,  Springfield,  Ohio  45502,  R.  0. 

Brinkman,  president - 2, 500 

20    Cleveland  State  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115,  Harold  L 

Enarson,  president 140,800 

2  Col.  Mt  St  Joseph  on  Ohk),  Mt  St  Joseph,  Ohk)  45051, 

Sister  Adele  Clifford,  president 5,306 

18    College    of    Steubenville,    Steubenville,    Ohw    43952, 

Kevin  R.  Keelan,  president 34,400 

17    College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohw  44691,  J.  Garber 

Drushel,  president 14, 133 

12    Columbus  Col.  ot  Art  &  Design,  Columbus,  Ohk)  43215, 

Joseph  V.  Canzani,  dean.  .     - 21,399 

12  Columbus    Technical    Inst,    Columbus,    Ohio    43215, 

Clinton  E.  Tatsch,  exec,  director - 14,635 

20    Cuvahoga    Community    Col.,    Cleveland,    Ohw    44115, 

Charles  E.  Chapman,  president 59, 596 

17    Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohw  43023,  Joel  P.  Smith, 

president - 7,675 

1    Edgecliff  Col..  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206,  Jane  Kirchner, 

president 8,350 

8  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840,  Ivan  E.  Frick, 

president - 11, 953 

5    Four  Co.  Technwal  Inst,  Archbold,  Ohw  43502,  Robert  J. 

Durbin,  president. 4,400 

7  Hamma  School  of  Theology,  Springheld,  Ohw  45501, 

Dr.  Frederick  K.  Wentz,  president 44, 299 

8  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio  44883.  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr., 

president - 10,767 

11    Hiram    College,    Hiram,    Ohio    44234,    Elmer    Jagow, 

pres.dent 41, 273 

22    John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44118,  Henry  F. 

Birkenhauer,  president- 12,660 

11  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio  44240,  Robert  I.  White, 

president 115, 212 

13  Lorain  Co.  Cmty.  College,  Elyria  44035,  Max  J,  Lemer, 

president 36, 398 

16    Malone  College.  Canton,  Ohw  44709.  Everett  L  Cattell, 

president 8, 827 

10    Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio  45750,  Frank  E.  Duddy, 

Jr.,  president 21,914 

9  Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo,  Ohk)  43620.  Rose  Margaret 

Dostai.  president 8,443 

12  Meth.  fheol.  Sch.  in  Ohio,  Delware,  Ohio  43015,  John 

W.  Owkhaut,  president 17,951 

24    Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056.  Phillip  R.  Zhriver, 

president 35,416 

3  Miami-Jacobs  Jr.  Col.  ot  Business,  Dayton.  Ohio  54501, 

Charles  P.  Harbottle,  president 19,074 

99    Miller   &    Draughan    College,   Cincinnati,   Ohw   45202, 

Charles  Vance,  president 9.600 

16  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohk)  44601,  Ronald  G. 

Weber,  president 7,650 

17  Mount  Vernon  Nazarene  Col..  Mt  Vernon,  Ohw  43050. 

Slepnenson  W.  Nease.  president 14,638 

10    Muskingum  Area  Tech.  School.  Zanesville,  Ohw  43701, 

Walker  J  Huffman    director 15,318 

17    Muskingum  Col  e«e  New  Concord,  Ohw  43762,  WUliam 

P.  Miller  acting  presideni 7,166 

8    N.  Central  Ohio  Tech.   Inst,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44906, 

Henry  R.  Fallerius,  president 24,558 
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11 

10 


20 
99 
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14 


24 


OHIO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  81)- :on. 

Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121,  Sisjer  Mary 

Luke,  president.    .   

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio  44074,  Robert  W.  Fuller, 

Ohio  Col.  of  Podiatric  Medicine,  Cleveland,  Cihi  i  44106, 

Abe  Rubin,  chief  admin,  officer . 

Ohio  Dominican  Col..  Columbus,  Ohio  43219,  $ster  M. 

Suzanne  Uhrhane,  president. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada.  Ohio  45810,  Samuel  L 

Meyer,  president- --        . 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210,  (ovice  G. 

Fawcett,  president -. 

Ohio  Technical  Institute.  Columbus,  Ohio  4321S ,  Eugene 

F.  Christopher,  director 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  45701,  Claude  f.  Sowie, 

president - 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware  Ohio  43015  Thomas 

E.  Wenzlau,  president 

Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio  43081,  Lyn^  Warren 

Turner,  president --- 

Penta  County  Voc.  Sch.  Tech.  Col.,  Perrysbirg,  Ohio 

43551,  Jacob  H.  See.  president 

Pontifical  Col.  Josephinum.  Worthington,  Ohi^  43085, 

Rt  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Campbell,  president 
Portsmouth  Interstate  Business  Col.,  " 

45662,  Leo  Blacliburn,  president 

Providence  Hospital  Sch.  of  Nursing 

44870,  Sister  M.  Lucia  Pelo,  administrator 
Rabbinical  Col.  of  Telshe,  Wickliffe,  Ohio  440)2,  Rabbi 

Modecai  Gifter.  dean 

Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande,  Ohio  45674,  ^Iphus  R. 

Christensen .  president 

Sinclair  Community  College,  Dayton,  Ohio  4540:  ,  Marvin 

Knudson,  president - 

Southern  Ohio  CoL,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202,  Kenneth  L. 

Boerstier,  director - 

SL  Elizabeth  Med.  Ctr.  Sch.  of  Nursing, 

45406  Sister  M.  Lucy  Farrell,  RN.,  MSN,  adn 
St.  John  Col.  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  P.  Cahill,  president. . . 
The  Deaconess  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Cmcir 
45219,  Leiand  E.  White,  administrator        . 
Tri-County  Tech.  Inst,  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  4576' ,  John  J. 

Light,  vice  president 

United  Theological  Sem.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45406,  John  R. 

Knecht,  president 

University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio  44304,  Dominic  J. 

Guzzetta.  president 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45221,  fWa'ter  C. 

Langsam,  president - 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio  45409,  ^^ery  Rev. 

Raymond  A.  Roesch,  president — 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo.  Ohio  43606.  Wpiiiam  S. 

Carlson,  president 

Urbana  College,  Urbana,  Ohio  43078.  Paul  Zehn^r,  presi- 
dent  - .      , 

Ursuline  College,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44124,  Sister  Kenan 

Dulzer,  president.   

Walsh  College,  Canton,  Ohio  44720.  Robert  flrancoeur. 

president.  ,        .  . 

Western  College  for  Women.  Oxford.  Ohio  45(f6.  W.  C. 

Spencer,  president 

Whiting  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  441|3.  Robert 

M.  Whiting,  president- 

Wilberfor^University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio  45384  Rembert 

E.  StoRm  president — 

Wilmingtonpollege.  Wilmington  Ohio  45177,  f .  Brooke 

Morgan.  Acting  president 

Wittenberg  University,  SpringTield,   Ohio 

Kenneth  Andeen,  president 

Wright  State  Univ..  Dayton.  Ohio  45431,  B.  Gold(ng, 

dent -  . 

Xavier   University,   Cincinnati,   Ohio  45207,  ^lCtor   B. 

Nieporte,  acting  president. 

Youngjtown  University,  Youngstown,  Ohio  445|I3,  Albert 
Leroy  Pugsley,  president 


Day  01 


n,  Ohio 
inistrator. 
4H114,  Rt 


nn  iti.  Ohio, 


45511, 


OKLAHOMA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION!  .  40) 


Total. 


,  730  », 


Roy  H. 
)on  Owen. 


Altus  Jr.  College,  Altus,  Okla.  73521,  Cecil  R 

campus  administrator 

Bacone  College,  Bacone,  Okla.  74420,  Garold  0 ,  Holstine, 

president 

Bartlesville  Wesleyan  Col.,  Bartlesville,  Okla.  74003,  Lao 

Cox,  president 

Bethany  Nazarene  College,  Bethany  Okla. 

Cantreil,  president 

Camercii  State  Agric  Col,  Lawton.  Okla.  73501, 

president ^ 

Central  State  College.  Edmond.  Okla.  7303^ 

Godfrey,  president 

Connors  State  College.  Warner.  Okla.  74469.  k^elvin  Self, 

president... 

Draughon  Sch  of  Bus  Lsi.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74119 

Tribbey,  president - , 

Duncan  Area  Voc  Tech  Ctr,  Duncan.  Okla.  735|3,  Bob  M, 

Brandeberry,  supt 

East  Central  SUte  Col.,  Ada,  Okla.  74820, 

Wagner,  president 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation 

3    Eastern  Okla  Stale  Col,  Wilburton,  Okla.  74578,  James 

Miller,  president... .......  19,452 

3  Kiamichi  Area  Voc-Tech  SD7,  Wilburton,  Okla.  74578, 

Bill  G.  Powers,  superintendent 2,034 

4  Langston  University,  Langston.  Okla.  73050.  William  E. 

Sims,  president - :-v,-.--v  37,671 

3  MurrayStateCoLofAgr.App.SC,Ti$hoiningo,Okla.73460, 

Clyde  R.  Kindell.  president 11.79 

2    Northeastern  Oldahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Miami,  Okla. 

74354,  0.  D.  Creech,  president - 38,427 

2    Northeastern  State  Col.,  Tahlequah,  Okla,  74464.  Robert.  ,,.,., 

Collier,  president. ---  124,542 

6    Northern  Okla.  College,  Tonkawa,  Okla.  74653,  Edwin  E. 

Vineyard,  president 8,379 

6    Northwestern  State  Col.,  Alva,  Okla.  73717.  J.  W.  Martin. 

president .-.--- -,--....--.  17,227 

5  Okla.  State    Univ.  Tech.  Inst..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

73106  Philip  P.  Chandler,  director 4,669 

6  Okla.  St.  U.  Agric.  &  App.  Sci..  Stillwater,  Okla.  74074, 

Robert  B.  Kamm,  President 94,938 

2    Okla.  St.  Univ.  Schl.  of  Tech.  Training,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

74447  Wayne  W.  Miller,  director..  155,557 

4  Oklahoma  Baptist  Univ.,  Shawnee,  Okla.  74801,  Robert 

L.  Lynn,  interim  president ..........  7,277 

5  Oklahoma  Christian  Col..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73111, 

J.  0.  Baird,  president - vv.i--  15.823 

5  Oklahoma  City  University,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106, 

Dr  DolphusWhitten,  Jr.,  acting  president 13,137 

4    Oklahoma  Col.  of  Liberal  Arts,  Chickasha,  Okla.  73018, 

Robert  L.  Martin,  president ....  11,505 

2  Oklahoma  Military  Acad.,  Claremore,  Okla.  74017,  Col. 

John  E.  Home,  president 11,683 

1    Oral  Roberts  Univ..  Tulsa.  Okla.  74105.  Oral  Roberts, 

president a.;  -v,-,-,v-  *•'  " 

4  Oscar  Rose  Junior  College.  Midwest  City,  Okla.  73110, 

Dr.  Jacob  Johnson,  executive  officer 8,167 

6  Panhandle  St.  Col.  Agr.  and  App.  Sci..  Goodwell.  Okla. 

73939,  Freeman  McKee,  president '.120 

1  Phillips  University,   Univ.  Station.   Enid.  Okla.  73701, 

Hallie  G.  Gantz,  president.. --  1'.095 

3  Poteau   Cmty.   College,   Poteau,   Okla.,  74953,  Orville 

Johnson,  president.. -■ 21,223 

3    Seminole  Junior  College,  Seminole,  Okla..  74686,  Elmer 

Tanner,  president - 9,341 

3  Southeastern  State  Col..   Durant,  Okla..  74701,  Leon 

Hibbs,  president ---  62,734 

5  Southwestern  College,  Okla.  City,  Okla.,  73127,  W.  R. 

Corvin,  president 3, 813 

6  Southwestern  State  Col.,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  73096,  Al 

Harris,  president -,-  ■  v.-  -  v..  v  -  -.-  ' 

4  St.  Gregorys  College,  Shawnee,  Okla.  74801.  Michael 

Roethler,  president. -  -  -  -  -  -  -  2, 914 

2  Tri  Co  Area  Voc.  Tech.  Sch..  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  74003, 

Kenneth  Phelps,  superintendent 2, 712 

2    Tulsa  Jr.  College,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  74119,  Alfred  M.  Philips, 

president -,V/i«  -  wji" "  ' 

4    University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Okla..  73069,  Pete 

Kyle  McCarter,  president 132,222 

1  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,   Okla..  74104,  J.  Paschal 

Twyman,  president - °'3°* 

OREGON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  36) 

Total 896,928 

2  Blue  Mountain  Cmty.  Col.,    Pendleton,  Oreg..  97801, 

Wallace  W.  McCrae,  president '.325 

2    Central  Oregon  Col.,  Bend,  Oreg.,  97701.  Frederick  H. 

Boyle,  president 11,335 

2  Chemeketa  Cmty.  CoL,  Salem.   Oreg..  97303.   Paul   F. 

Wilmeth,  director v,v>-.v-  "' 

1    Clackamas  Cmty.  College,  Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  97045. 

John  W.  Hakanson.  president B,SU8 

1  Clatsop  Cmty.  Col.,  Astoria,  Oreg..  97103,  Philip  L.  Bainer, 

president...  ......  15,8/5 

3  Columbia  Christian  Col..  Portland,  Oreg.,  97220,  Dr.  Rex 

F.  Johnston,  president -----  L"'-' 

3  Concordia  College,  Portland,  Oreg.  97211,  E.  P.  Weber, 

president '*^ 

2  Eastern  Oregon  College,  La  Grande,  Oreg.  97850,  Averno 

M.  Rempel,  president i-»«v- 

99    Emanuel  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Portland,  Oreg.  97227, 

Paul  R.  Hanson,  president 3,184 

1    George  Fox  College,  Newberg.  Oreg.  97132,  David  Le 

Shana,  actg.  president ..-...-..  '."'O 

4  Lane  Community  College.  Eugene,  Oreg.  97402,  Eldon 

Schafer,  president ..  —  .--  69,635 

1    Lewis  &  Clark  College,  Portland,  Oreg.  97219.  John  R. 

Howard,  president j---v-  "' 

1    Linfield  College,  McMinnville.  Oreg.   97128,  Gordon  C. 

Bjork.  president ;-  11,89/ 

4    Linn  Benton  Cmty.  Col.,  Albany,  Oreg.  97321,  Raymond 

Needham.  president „■  x- -  w \:  j:'  ' 

1  Marylhurst  College,   Marylhurst  Oreg.  97036,   Robert 

Krupp,  president --,.;>.-»■ -al--v--- 

2  Mount  Angel  College,  Mt  Angel.  Oreg.  97362.  Christian 

Mondor,  president v-ViVn 

2  Mount  Angel  Seminary,  St  Benedict  Oreg.  97373,  Rev. 

Boniface  Lautt  Osb..  president-rector..  ---.----  »«* 

3  Mount  Hood  Cmty.  CoL,  Gresham.  Oreg.  97030.  Earl  L 

Klapstein,  president 18.  a* 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

awards 


10 

200 
(6 

240 

827 
50 
97 
40 

546 

598 

47 

79 

73 

G6 

49 

28 

S3 

38 

86 

134 

50 

398 

35 

262 

22 

15 

83 

766 

42 


5,915 


SZ 

79 

70 

57 

93 

16 
6 

63 

24 
41 

527 

105 
84 
44 
20 
27 
7 

125 
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10 

285 

819 

68 

68 

401 

1,331 

83 

242 

67 

109 

33 

39 

806 

29 

33 

10 

42 


23,144 


Estimate 

number  of 

District  ^^  ^ ..    ^  . .  ..^   .  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awanls 

OREGON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  36)-Con. 

3    Museum  Art  School,  Portland.  Oreg.  97205.  William  H. 

Givler.  dean Jl,825 

1  Oregon  College  of  Educ.,  Monmuth,  Oreg.  97361,  Leon- 
ard W.  Rice,  president 53,798 

1  Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Greg.  97331,  Robert 

Mac  Vkar,  president- 129,236 

2  Oregon  Tech.  Institute,  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.  97601,  W.  D. 

Purvine,  president 9, 882 

1  Pacific  University,   Forest  Grove,  Oreg.  97116,  Brock 

Dixon,  Provost 9,  510 

3  Portland  Cmty.  College,  Portland,  Oreg.  97201,  Amo 

DeBernardis,  President 70,747 

3    Poitiand  State  Univ.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97207,  Gregory  B. 

Wolfe,  President.... 200,701 

3  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oreg.  97202,  Ross  B.  Thompson, 

Acting  President .   12, 314 

4  Southern  Oregon  College,  Ashland,  Oreg.  97520,  James 

K.  Sours.  President 32,205 

4   Southwestern  Ore.  Cmty.  Col.,  Coos  Bay.  Oreg.  97420, 

Jack  E.  Brookins,  President 8,043 

2  Treasure  Valley  Cmty.  Col.,  Ontario,  Oreg.  97914,  Emery 

Skinner,  President 17,227 

1  U.  of  Oreg.  Dental  Sch.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97201,  Louis  G. 

Terkia,  Dean  . 5,065 

4    Umpqua  Community  Col.,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470,  Harry 

Jacoby,  President 5,672 

4    University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oreg.  97403,  Robert  0. 

Clark,  President 123,056 

3  University  of  Portland.  Portland.  Oreg.  97203.  Rev.  Paul 

E.  Waldschmidt  President 3,880 

3    Warner  Pacific  College.  Portland.  Oreg.  97215,  L  Joe 

Gilliam,  President 3,741 

3    Western  Conservative  Theo.  Sem.,  Portland,  Or.  97215 

Earl  Radmacher,  President 1,270 

2  Willamette  University.  Salem,  Oreg.  97301,  Roger  J. 

Fritz,  President 6,053 

PENNSYLVANIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  121) 

Total 4,772,275 

6    Albright  College,  Reading,  Pa.  19604,  Arthur  L  Schulti, 

President... 1,980 

24    Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.  16335,  Lawrence  L 

Pelletier,  President 15,217 

8    Allentown  Col.  St  Francis  De  Sales,  Center  Valley,  Pk 

18034,  Very  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Dooling,  president 18,313 

24  Alliance  College,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  16403,  Henry 

J.  Parcinski.  president 4,  561 

6  Alvernia  College,  Reading,  Pa.  19607,  Mary  Victorina, 

president 6,292 

13    Beaver  College,  Glenside,  Pa.  19038,  Edward  D.  Gates, 

president 21,000 

11    Bloomsburg   State    College,    Bloomsburg,    Pa.    17815, 

Robert  J.  Nossen,  president 43,962 

13  B^n  Mawr  College.  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.  19010,  Harris  L 

Wofford,  Jr.,  president 18,144 

17    Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  17837,  Frederick  P. 

Sample,  president 17,787 

8  Bucks  Co.  Community  Col.,  Newtown,  Pa.  18940,  Charias 

E.  Rollins,  president 25,448 

25  Butler  Co.  Cmty.  Col.,  Butler,  Pa.  16001,  Thomas  Hoava, 

president 9,878 

7  Cabrint   College,    Radnor,    Pa.    19088,    Regina   Casey, 

president 4,000 

26  California  State  College,  California,  Pa.  15419,  George  H. 

Roadman,  president 180.206 

14  Carlow  College,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213.  Sister  M.  Camillas 

Scully,  president 26, 134 

14  Carnegie  Mellon  Univ..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213,  H.  Gi^ord 

Stever.  president 64,306 

15  Cedar  Crest  College.  Allentown.   Pa.   18104.  Paulina 

Tompkins,  president 3,905 

14   Chatham  College,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15232,  Edward  D. 

Eddy,  president 54,400 

9  Cheyney  State  College,  Cheyney,  Pa.  19319,  Wade  Wilson, 

president 92,640 

22   Christ  the  Saviour  Sem.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  15906,  Most 

Rev.  John  R.  Martin,  rector 680 

22   ClarionState  College, Clarion,  Pa.  16214,  James Gammell, 

President... 117,412 

14    Cmty.  Col.  of  Allegheny  Co. -Cent.  Ofc,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15219.  KermitC.  Morrissey,  President 239,889 

25   Cmty.  Col.  of  Beaver  Co.,  Freedom,  Pa.  15042,  H.  B. 

Monroe,  President ...  34,240 

7  Cmty.  Col.  of  Delaware  Co.,  Media,  Pa.  19063,  Douglas  F. 

Libby,Jr.,  President 11,270 

11    College  Misericordia,  Dallas,  Pa.  18612,  Sister  Miriam 

Teresa  O'Donnell,  President 15,832 

3  Community  Col.  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107, 

Allen  T.Bonnell,  President 193,024 

8  Del.  Val.  Col.  of  Sci,  &  Agri.,  Doylestown,  Pa.  18901, 

James  Work,  President-. .  39,790 

19   Dickinson   College,  Carlisle,   Pa.   17013,   Howard   L 

Rubendall,  President .  52,457 

1  Drexel  Inst  of  Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104, 

William  W.  Hagerty,  President 78,089 

2  Dropsie  Univ.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19132,  Abraham  I. 

Katsh,  President. 6,125 

14    Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219,  Rev.  Haniy 

J.  McAnulty,  President 81,183 

footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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90 

84 

24 

35 

92 

217 

62 
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144 

255 

22 
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66 
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27 

490 


District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation 

15    East  Stroudsburg  St.  Col..  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301, 

Frank  D.  Sills,  President 184  514 

7    Eastern  Baptist  College,  St  Davids.  Pa.  19087,  Dr.  J. 

Lester  Harnish,  President. 22,181 

24    Edinboro  State  College,  Edinboro.  Pa.  16412,  Chester  T. 

McNerney,  Acting  President 61,273 

15  Electronics   Training   Ctr.,   Allentown.   Pa.   18104.   M. 

Michael  Freedland,  President 6,714 

16  Bizabethtown  College.  Elizabethtown.  Pa.  17022,  Mortay 

J.  Mays,  president 12,943 

7  Ellen  Cushing  Jr.  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  19010,  Warren 

Mild,  president 9,562 

16  Franklin  &  Marshall  Col.,  Uncaster,  Pa.  17604,  Keith 

Spalding,  president. 48,436 

24  Gannon  College,  Erie,  Pa.  16501,  Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Wilfred  J. 

Nash,  president 91,169 

25  Geneva  College.  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.  15010,  Edwin  C.  Clarice, 

president 9  881 

13    Gwynedd-Mercy  College,   Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa.   19437, 

Sister  Mary  Gregory,  president 4,504 

3  Hahnemann  Med.  Col.  ft  Hosp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102, 

ChariesS.  Cameron,  president. 4,862 

17  Harrisburg  Area  Cmty.  College,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110, 

Clyde  E.  Blocker,  president 13,907 

13    Havertord  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  19041,  John  R.  Coleman, 

president 18,084 

4  Holy  Family  College,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19114,  Sitter  M. 

Aloysius,  president 3,(63 

9  Immaculate  College,  Immaculate,  Pa.  19345.  Sister  Mary 

of  Lourdes,  president 14,515 

22    Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Pa.  15701, 

William  W.  Hassler,  president 254,368 

6    Industrial  Management  Inst,  Reading,  Pa.  19601,  Joseph 

E.  Russon, president 11,781 

22  Jefferson  Co.  Dubois  Avts,  RsynotdsviUe,  Pa.  15851, 

Edward  Uoyd,  admin,  director 3,480 

12  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.  16652,  John  N.  Stauffer, 

president 21,810 

10  Keystone  Jr.  College,  La  Plume,  Pa.  18440.  Harry  K. 

Miller,  Jr.,  president 12,867 

11  Kings  College,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18702,  Rev.  Lane  D. 

Kilburn,  president...  80  000 

6  Kutztown  State  College.  Kutztown,  Pa.  19530,  Lawrence  M. 

Strattan,  president 48,46S 

18  La  Roche  College,  Allison  Park,  Pa.  15101,  DeiasaUe 

Mahler,  acting  president 20,826 

5  La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141.  Brother  Daniel 

Burke.  FCS.,  president 46,429 

10  Lackawanna  Jr.  Coll.,  Scranton.  Pa.  18510.  Cr.  Walther 

Thomas,  president 10,247 

16    Lancaster  Gen.  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nrsg.,  Lancaster.  ?i.,  ?»u\ 

Wedel.  president 1,592 

16  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.  17003,  Allan  Mund, 

president 5,600 

8  Lehigh  Co.  Community  Col.,  Schnecksville.  18078,  John  G. 

Berrier,  president 6,940 

15  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  18015.  W.  Doming 

Lewis,  president 12,025 

Levitan  Sch.  Inc.,  The,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102.  David  S. 
Levita n,  president 13, 595 

9  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  Univ.,  F^g.  19352,  Herman 

Branson,  president 113,187 

23  Lock  Haven  State  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  17745,  Francis 

Hamblin,  president... 48,413 

19  Lutheran  Theol  Semny.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17^5,  Donald 

Heiges,  president 17,500 

11  Luzerne  Co.  Cmty.  Col.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18701,  Guy  V. 

Ferrell,  president 14,783 

17  Lycoming  College,  Williamsport,  Pa.  17704,  Rev.  Harold  H. 

Hutson,  president 26, 114 

10    Mansfield  State  College,  Mansfield,  Pa.  16933.  Lawrence 

Park ,  president 25, 194 

10    Marywood    College,   Scranton,    Pa.,    18509,  Sister   M. 

Coleman  Nee,  president 32,962 

2    Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19129, 

Glen  R.  Leymaster,  president... 16,091 

2    Mercy.  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  Scranton,  Pa.  18501,  M. 

William  Lydon,  administrator 4,000 

24  Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pa.  16501,  Sister  M.  Carolyn 

Herrmann,  president 10,983 

19    Messiah  College,  Grantham,  Pa.  17027,  D.  Ray  Hostetter, 

president 150, 800 

16  Millersville  SUte  Col.,  Millersville,  Pa.  17551,  William  H. 

Duncan,  president... 44,647 

13  Montgomery   Co.   Cmty.   College,    Conshohocken,    Pa. 

19428,  Leroy  Brendlinger.  president 19.104 

15    Moravian  College,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  18018,  Dr.  Herman 

Collier,  president 10,732 

22    Mount  Aloysius,  Jr.,  College,  Cresson,  Pa.  16630,  Sister 

Mary  Ursula,  president 4,327 

25  New  Castle  Bus.  Col..  New  Castle,  Pa.  16101.  G.  C.  Lyon, 

director 22,900 

21    New  Kensington  Commercial  Sch.,  New  Kensington,  ?z. 

15068.  Harry  E.  Ryan,  president..- l.M 

15    Northampton  Co.  Area  Cmty.  Col.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  18042, 

Pa.,  18042,  Richard  C.  Richardson.  Jr..  president 6,759 

7  Northeastern  Christian  Junior  Col.,  Villanova,  Pa.  19085,, 

Elza  Huffard,  president- 13,958 

9    Our  Lady  of  Angels  Col..  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.  19037,  Mother 

Mary  Everilda,  president 488 

9    P.  M.  C.  Colleges,  Chester,  Pa.  19013,  Clarence  R.  MoR, 

president 33,180 


16249 
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304 
137 
369 

52 

70 

46 

270 

457 

43 

18 

26 

61 

69 

16 

72 

1,316 

52 

15 

90 

56 

376 

200 

104 

326 

46 

14 

29 

29 

54 

65 

402 

239 

7S 

67 

99 

146 

153 

78 

16 

55 

568 

250 

87 

47 

It 

108 

t 

22 

70 

3 

157 
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PENNSYLVANIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


Pa.  19107, 


3    P«irc«  Junior  Colla(«.  Philadalphia,  Pa.  1910^  Thomas 
M.  Pelfc«  III,  president --. 

3    Pennsylvania  Col.  of  Podiatry,  Philadelphia, 

James  E.  Bates,  president , ,-- 

23    Pennsylvania  SUte  Univ.,  University  Pith,  I'a.,  16802, 
J.  W,  Oswald,  president 

2  Phila.  Col.  of  Tex.  t  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  1^,  19144, 

Bertrand  W.  Hayward,  president 

1    Phila.  Col.  Pharmacy  &  Sci.,  Philadelphia, 
Arthur  Osol,  president 

3  Phila.  College  of  Art.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102, 

Culler,  president 

3    Phila.  College  of  Bible,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  191(  3,  Douglas 

B.  MacCorkle,  president 

3    Phila.  Musical  Academy.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  191 93,  Joseph 

Castaldo,  president 

Phiico  Tech.  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107, 

J.  Penstero,  director 
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Estimate 

number  of 

student 
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121)-Con. 


>a.  45817, 
George  D. 


Benjamin 


14 


Arthur  M. 


Point  Park  College,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222, 

Blum,  president , 

14    Robert  Morris  Jr,  College  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1521 ),  Charles 
L  Sewall,  president 

Rosemont  College.  Rosemont  Pa.  19010,  Ml  th«r  Mary 


13 


George,  president 
Ryder  Tecnnical  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


19134,  M. 


Michael  Freedland.  president. 

21  Seton  Hill  College.  Greensburg,  Pa.  15601,  Maiy  Schmidt 

acting  president I-  -  -  ------  - 

19  Shippensburg   State   Col.,   Shippensburg,    Ira.   17257, 

Gilmore  B.  Seavers,  president J- 

25    Slippery   Rock  State  Col..  Slippery  Rock,  fa.  16057, 
Albert  A.  Watrel.  president ...  J 

13  St  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary,  Philadelphia.JPa.  19151, 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Welsh,  president 

25  St.  Fidelis  Col.  &  Sem..  Herman,  Pa.  1603^,  Edmund 

Quinn.  president i 

22  St.  Francis  College.  Uretto,  Pa.  15940,  Ret.  Vincent 

Negherbon.  president J 

2  St.  Josephs  College,  Phlladephia,  Pa.  191311  Terrence 

Toland  .president -j-  -  -  v: 

21    St.  Vincent  College,  Latrobe,  Pa.  15650,  Wv.  Fintan 

Shoniker,  OSB,  president J 

17    Susquehanna     University,     Selinsgrove,     P^.     17870, 

Gustave  W.  Weber,  president j. 

7    Swarthmore College, Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081,  D|.  Robert 0. 

Cross,  president J 

3  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19121  Paul  R. 

Anderson,  president J. 

20  The  Wheeler  School,  Pittsburgh,.Pa.  15219,  Ahn  Baime, 

president -I 

24    Thiol  College, Greenville,  Pa.  16125,  Chauncjy  G.  BIy, 

president 4- 

17    Thompson  Institute,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101J  Gina  M. 

Nelson,  eiecutive  vice  president -► 

1    Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19114,  Martin 

Meyerson,  president - L 

14  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213,M(esley  W. 

Posvar.  chancellor L 

10  University  of  Scranton,  Scranton,  Pa.  18510,  Very  Rev. 

Dexter  Hanley.  president - X 

13    Ursinus  College,  Coflegeville,  Pa.  19426,  Williai*  S.  Pettit, 
president -l 

24  Villa  Maria  College,  Erie,  Pa.  16505,  Sister  M.  Lawrence, 

president .L -- ---.--- 

26  Washington  S  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  ta.  15301, 

Howard  J.  Burnett,  oresident. .1 

26    Waynesburn  College.  Waynesburg,  Pa.  15370.  Bennett  M. 

Rich,  president 1 ...... .-. 

9    West  Chester  State  Col.,  West  Chester,  Pa  14380,  Paul 
W  Rossey  oresident - 4-. 

25  Westminster  College.  New  Wilmington.  Pa.  1614^,  Eartand 

I   Canson.  president 

11  Wilkes  College,  Wilkes-Barra,  Pa.  18703,  Francis Micnelimi, 

president >--■_ 

11    Wilkes-B«rre  Gen.  Hosp.  Seh.  of  Nursing,  Wllles-Barre, 

Pa.  18702  Thomas  Saiton,  administrator  ..1 

17    Williamsoor^  Area  Cmty   Col..  W  Mliamsport.  fl.  17701, 

Kenneth  E  Can.  president 1 

19    York  Collese  of   Pa..  Yorli.  Pa.  17405.  Ray  fe.  Millw, 

president \ 

RHODE  ISLAND  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  12) 


Total 


1    Barrington  College,  Barrinfton.  R.I    02806,  dharles  E. 

Hummei.  president -  - 1- -  -  - 

1    Brown  UniversiN  Providence.  R.I  02912,  Dr.  Donald  F. 

Hornig  president ;  -  -1 "  ^ 

1  Bryant  CoHege    Providence.  Rl   02906,  Harw  Evarts, 

actinj  president  a:---iii.v 

2  Johnson  i  W*ies  I  C.  ot  Bus..  Providence,  ill.  02903, 

Morrii  Gaebe.  president .1- 

2    Providence  Coilee*   Providence.  R.I.  02918,  llav  W.  P. 

Hais.pres.lent --i --- 

2    Rhode  Island  College.  Providence,  R.I  02908,  Joseph  E. 

Kauftman.  acting  president -iizA 

2    Rhode  Isiand  lunior  Col .  Providence  R.I.  0290 1,  William, 

F  Flanagan  president -.^io^v ' 

1    Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Providenee,  ^1.  02903, 

Talbot  Rantoul  oresident 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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24 
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14 
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91 
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35 
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141 

21,999 

85 

17,855 

124 

13,870 

50 
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37 
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36 

32.803 

175 

2,554 

28 
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940 

188,170 

976 

93,336 

467 
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35 
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13 
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16 
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47 
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16.075 
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2a  529 
2a  880 
23,200 
58,812 
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19,839 
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12 
79 


414 
55 

33 
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No.    fnstitution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

2    Roger  Williams  M.,  Providence,  R.I.  02903,  Ralph  E. 

Gauvey,  president $67,837 

1  Salve  Regina  Collego,  Newport  R-l-  02840,  Sr.  M.  Chris- 

topher O'Rourke,  president 8,830 

2  Sem.  of  Our  Lady  of  Pro'.,  Warwick,  R.1. 02889,  Robert  J. 

Randall,  rectur. 6,990 

2    Univ.  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.1. 02881,  Dr.  Werner  A. 

Baum,  president 38.865 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  38) 

Total 

2    Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.C.  29204,  J.  W.  Hairston. 
president..     .  

1  Baptist  Col.  at  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.C.  29411,  John 

Hamrick,  president 

2  Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.C.  29204,  Benjamin  F. 

Pa/ton,  president 

1  Berkeley  Cnarleston  Drchstr.  Teh.  Ed.  C  North  Charleston, 

S.C.  29405,  Howard  J.  Hoffberg,  director 

3  Central  Wesleyan  College.  Central  S.C.  2963a  Claude  R. 

Rickman,  president 

5  Chesterfield-Mar:bora Educ Tech.  Ctr., Cheraw, S.C.  29520, 

Thomas  J.  Ford,  director 

2  Claflin  College,  Oiangeburg,  S.C.  29115,  H.  V.  Manning, 

president. 

6  Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.C.  29560    Gus  Tuberville, 

president 

1  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston.  S.a  29401,  Theodore  S. 

Stern,  president ■ 

2  Columbia  College, Columbia, S.C.  29203,  R.  Wright  Spears, 

president ■ 

2  Columbia  Commercial  CoL,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201,  Chirles 

Gorma n,  president - 

3  Erski  ne  College,  Due  West  S.C.  29639,  Joseph  Wightman, 

acting  president 

6    Florence-Darlington  Tech.  Educ  Ctr.,  Florence,  S.C.  29501, 

Fred  Fore,  director - 

6    Francis    Marion   College.    Florence.S.C.   29501,   Walter 

Douglas  Smith,  President 

5  Friendship  Jr.  Col.,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730,  James  H.  Goud- 

lock,  president - 

4  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29613,  Gordon  W. 

Blackwell,  president -- 

4  Greenville  Tech.  Educ.  Center.  Greenville  S.C.  29605, 

Donnie  L  Garrison.  Interim  Director 

6  Horry-Marion-Georgetown  Tech.  Ed.  Ctr.,  Conway  S.C. 

29526.  George  W.  Dudley  Jr.,  Director 

3    Lander  College.  Greenwood,  S.C.  29656.  E.  Don  Herd  Jr., 
J  r.,  president 

5  Limestone  College,  Gaffney  S.C.  29340,  M.  Stanyarne, 

Bell,  president - - 

2  Midlands  Tech.  Educ  Ctr.,  Columbia.  S.C.  29205.  R.  L 

Grigsby.  Executive  director 

5    Morris  College.  Sumter,  S.C.  29150.  H.  E.  Hardin,  Acting 
president 

3  Newberry  College.  Newberry.  S.C.  29108.  A.  G.  D.  WHes, 

president-- 

2  Orangeburg-Calhoun  Tech.  Educ  Ctr..  Orangeburg.  S.C. 

29115,  Charles  P.  Weber.  Director. 

1  Palmer  College.  Charleston.  S.C.  29401.  Charles  E.  Palmer 

president. 

3  Piedmont  Tech.  Educ  Center,  Greenwood.  S.C.  29646 

L.  D.  Walters.  Director 

4  Presbyterian  College,  dinton  S.C.  29325,  Marc  C.  Weers- 

ing.  president 

2  South  Carolina.  St  College.  Orangeburg,  S.C.  29115,  M. 

Maceo  Nance  Jr..  President 

4    Spartanburg  Co.  Tech.   Educ  Ctr.,  Spartanburt  S.C. 
29303.  Joe  D.  Gault  Director. ... 

4  Spartanburg  Jr.  Co,.,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301,  James  S. 

Barrett,  president i.:-^v.w 

5  Sumter  Area  Technical  Educ  Ctr.,  Sumter,  S.C.  29150, 

William  Cecil  Walters,  executive  director 

3  Tri-County   Tech.   Educ   Ctr.,    Pendleton,  S.C.  2967a 

William  T.  Yarborough.  executive  director 

2    Univ.  of  S.C.  Regional  Campuses.  Columbia,  S.C.  29208, 

John  J.  Duffy,  president. --- 

2    Univ.  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C.  29208,  Thomas  F. 

Jones,  president 

2    Voorhees  Col..  Denmark,  S.C.  29042,  Harry  P.  Graham, 

acting  president- -^--^-•■■-- 

5    Winthrop  Colleie,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  2973a  Charles  S.  DavH, 

president i,- --.-.?  ■ 

4  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301,  Paul  Hardin,  III 

president. ----_ 

5  York  Co.  Technical  Educ  Ctr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730, 

Baxter  M.  Hood,  director 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  17) 
ToUl 

1    AugusUna  College,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  57102,  Charles  L 

felcer,  president i--..--.--;.;,,u«L--..-    r"  "' 

1  Augustana  College,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  57102,  Charles  L 

Balcer.  president v  - -:.-  v "  o " "«- L"" iViW "  ' 

2  Black   Hills  State  College,  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.  57783, 

Meredith  Freeman,  president jii ---.-. o  "  ' 

1    Dakota  State  Col.,  Madison,  S.  Dak.  57042,  Harry  R. 

Bowes,  president- Ju,30j 


1,62a  425 

6,814 

14a  795 

589 

uaooo 

435 

153,000 

696 

9,982 

49 

12.616 

54 

4,499 

17 

100,000 

396 

22,096 

98 

16.000 

70 

9,000 

39 

16,000 

70 

6,997 

39 

17,300 

75 

28,080 

122 

37,743 

140 

9,199 

45 

29,998 

99 

11,500 

45 

19.198 

83 

11,488 

48 

15,783 

65 

86,990 

419 

2,499 

13 

14,996 

65 

63,808 

308 

9,999 

43 

3,500 

16 

58,998 

257 

13, 418 

56 

8,000 

35 

7.787 

31 

15,563 

56 

156,695 

553 

198,236 

880 

134.998 

533 

32,868 

143 

21,999 

96 

8,797 

38 

406,308 

2,145 

168 
168 
293 
221 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA(NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  17)-Con. 

2    DakotaWesleyanUniv.,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  57301,  Robert  R.  ,,,  ,„  „ 

Huddleston,  president- ...     .......  »13,157  69 

1  Freeman  Jr.  College,  Freeman,  S.  Dak.  57029,  Eldon 

Graber,  president 700 

2  HuronCoHege,  Huron, S.  Dak,  5735a  Richard  H.Timmins, 

president - "•  8'' 

1  Mount  Marty  College.  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  57078,  Sister  M. 

Evange,lne  Anderson,  president 7, 500 

2  National  Col.  of  Bus.,  Rapid  City,  SD.  57701,  John  W, 

Hauer,  President 9,639 

1  Northern  State  College,  Aberdeen,  SD.  57401,  Norbert  K. 

Baumgart,  President 41,039 

2  Northwest  Col.  of  Commerce,  Huron,  SD.  57350,  A.  M. 

Bender,  President ,---  1.100 

1  Presentation  College,  Aberdeen,  SD.  57401,  Sister  Francis, 

MaryDunn,  President 1.500 

2  S.  Dak.  Sch.  Mines  &  Tech.,  Rapid  City,  SD.  57701,  H.  R. 

Fraser,  President 32.150 

1    Sioux  Falls  College,  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  57101,  John  L  Butler, 

President 14,241 

1    South  Dakota  State  Univ.,  Brookings,  SD.  57006,  H.  M. 

Briggs.  President ---  67,500 

1    Southern  State  College,  Springfield,  SD.  57062,  Or.  Allen  R, 

Millar,  President ...  8,100 

1    UniversltyofSouthDakota,Vermillion,SD,  57069,  Richard 

L.  Brown.  President ,---  69,000 

1    Yankton  College,  Yankton,  SD.  57078,  Fred  Honkala, 

President ^■'"^ 

TENNESSEE  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  57) 
Total 1,728,230 

5  Aquinas  Jr.  Col.,  Nashville,  TN.  37205,  Sister  Henry  Suso, 

Fletcher  Op.,  President 1,914 

6  Austin  Peay  State  Univ.,  Clarksville,  TN.  3704a  Joe 

Morgan,  President 36,976 

5  Belmont  College,   Nashville,  TN.   37203,    Herbert  C. 

Gabhart,  President 19.334 

7  Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  TN.  38201,  James  E.  McKee, 

President ,;—.--.-- v"  ^■*" 

1    Bristol  Commercial  College,  Bristol,  TN.  37620,  Jack  0. 

Anderson,  Education  Director 1.313 

1    Carson  Newman  College,  Jefferson  Cty,  TN.  3776a  John 

A.  Flncher,  President 16,596 

3  Chattanooga  St.  Tech.  Inst,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37403, 

Edgar  H.  Sessions,  director 12,450 

9    Christian  Brothers  Col.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38104,  Malcolm 

O'Sulllvan.  president 13,241 

3  Cleveland  State  Cmty   College,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311, 

Dave  Adkisson,  president 26,640 

6  Columbia  State  Cmty.  Col.,  Columbia,  Tenn.  38401, 

Harold  S.  Pryor,  president 11,076 

4  CumberlandCollegeof  Tennessee,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  37087, 

Ernest  L  Stockton.  Jr.,  president 3,214 

5  David  Lipscomb  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203,  Athens 

C.  Pullias.  president ia044 

5    Oraughons  Business  Col.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203,  C.  W, 

Davidson,  president 3,863 

8  Dyersburg  St.  Cmty.  Coi.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  38024.  E.  B. 

Eller,  president 14.352 

1    East  Tenn  State  Univ..  Johnson  City  Tenn.  37601,  Deloa 

PoeCulp.  president. °i-fSi 

5    FallsBus.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Vernon  R.Johnson..-  7,828 

5    Fisk  University.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37203,  James  R.  Lawson, 

president. 23,107 

7  Freed  Hardeman  College,  Henderson,  Tenn.  38340,  E. 

Claude  Gardner,  president 6,967 

5  George  Peabody  Col.  Tchrs.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203,  John 

M.  Claunch.  president 22,421 

3    Hlwassee  College,  Madisonville,  Tenn.  37354,  Horace  N. 

Barker,  president 17.789 

7    Jackson  State  Cmty.  College.  Jackson,  Tenn.  38301,  F.  E.  ... 

Wright,  president 13,211 

1  King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn.  37620,  Powell  A.  Fraser, 

acting  pres '.973 

2  Knoxville  College,   Knoxville,  Tenn.  37921,  Robert  L 

Owens  III,  President 55,212 

7    Lambuth  College,  Jackson,  Tenn.  38301,  James  S.  Wilder, 

Jr.,  President 8,U9 

7    Lane  College,  Jackson,  Tenn.  38301,  Herman  Stone, 

President 251.722 

9  Le  Moyne-Owen  College,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38126,  Odell 

Horton,  President 91,170 

3  Lee  College,  Cleveland.  Tenn.  37311.  Charles  W.  Conn,  

President 35.802 

2    Lincoln  Memorial  Univ.,  Harrogate,  Tenn.  37752,  H.  Y. 

Livesay,  President 15,113 

7    Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.  38478,  Harry  D.  Wagner, 

President 7,893 

2  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.  37801,  Joseph  J. 

Copeland,  President 6,436 

3  McKenzie    College,    Chattanooga,    Tenn.    37401,    Roy 

McKenzie,  Jr.,  President 12,098 

9    Memphis  Academy  of  Arts,   Memphis,  Tenn.  38112, 

Edwin  C.  Rust  Director 1.323 

9    Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38111,  C.  C. 

Humphreys.  President 187.543 

6  Middle  Tenn.  State  Univ.,  MurfreestMro,  Tenn.  37130, 

M.  G.  Scarlett  President 34,136 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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$5,487 

35 

5,892 

41 

9,051 

50 

13,336 

98 

5,328 

32 

859 

5 

2,826 

16 

37,122 

208 

29,082 
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12,392 

59 
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4,839 

32 

31,192 
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47 

11,000 

71 

137,316 
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119,545 
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7,833 

SO 

13,302 

88 

6,753 

41 

ia348 

51 

District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 

1    Milligan   College,    Inc.   Milligan   Coll.,  Tenn.   37682, 
Jesse  W.  Johnson,  President 

3  Morristown  College,  Morristown,  Tenn.  37814,  J.  Otis 

Erwin,  President 

4  Motlow  St  Cmty.  CoL,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  37388,  Sam 

Ingram,  President 

5  Nashville  State  Techinstitute,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37209, 

Edward  L  Weld,  Director 

Roane  State  Conm.  (College,  Harriman,  Tenn.  37748 

Cuyler  A.  Dunbar,  President. 

5    Scarritt   College,    Nashville,    Tenn.   37203,   Gerald   H. 

Anderson,  President 

9    Southern   Col.   ot   Optometry  Memphis,  Tenn.  38104 

Spurgeon  B.  Bure,  President 

3  Southern    Missionary   CoL,    Collegedale,   Tenn.   37315 

Wilbert  D.  Schneider,  President 

9    Southwestern    at    Memphis,    Memphis,    Tenn.    38112 
William  L.  Bowden.  Chancellor 

9  State  Tech.  Inst,  at  Memphis,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38128 

Charles  0.  Whitehead,  Director 

5    Tenn  A  &  I  St  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn,  37203,  A.  P, 
Torrence,  President 

4  Tenn.  Technological    Univ.,    Cookeville,  Tenn.   38501, 

Everett  Oerryberry,  President 

3    Tenn.  Wesleyan  College,  Athens,  Tenn.  37303,  Charles  C. 

Turner,  Jr.,  President 

8    The  University  of  Tenn.  at  Martin,  Martin,  Tenn.  38237, 

Archie  R.  Dykes.  Chancellor 

5  Trevecca    Nazarene   College,   Nashville,  Tenn.  37210  , 

Mark  R.  Moore,  President. 

1  Tusculum  College,  Greeneville,  Tenn,  37743,  Andrew  N. 

Cothran,  President 

7    Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn.  38301,  Robert  E.  Craig, 
President -  

3  Univ.  of  Tenn.  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37403, 

William  H.  Masterson,  Chancellor 

2  University    ot    Tennessee,    Knoxville,    Tenn.    37916, 

Charles  H.  Weaver,  Chancellor 

4  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  37376,  Edward 

McCrady,  Vice  Chaicellor 

5  Vanderbllt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203,  Alexander 

Heard,  Chancellor 

1  Walters  St  Cmty.  College,  Morristown.  Tenn.  37814,  Or. 

James  W.  Clark,  President , 

3  William  J.  Bryan  College,  Dayton,  Tenn.  37321,  Theodore 

C.  Mercer,  President 

TEXAS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  115) 

Total ■       4,857,548 

17    Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene,  Tex.  79601,  John  C 

Stevens,  President 49,856 

2  Angelina  College,  Lufkin,  Tex.  75901,  Jack  W.  Hudgins, 

President 11.788 

21  Angelo  SUte  Univ.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.  76903,  L.  D.  Vincent  „ 

President 38,832 

4  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex.  7509a  John  D.  Moseley, 

President... 10.425 

12  Austin's  College  of  Business,  Austin,  Tex.  78701,  C.  J. 

Caraway,  Director 2,640 

11    Baylor,  University,  Waco,  Tex.  76706,  Abner  V.  McCall, 

President 153,188 

23    Bee  County  Col.,  Beeville,  Tex.  78102,  Grady  C.  Hogue, 

President 19,042 

5  Bishop  College,  Dallas,  Tex.  75241,  Milton  K.  Curry,  Jr.. 

President    462,484 

10  Blinn  College,  Brenham,  Tex.  77833.  James  H.  AOtinaon, 

President 4,302 

6  Brantley.  Draughon    Business   Coll.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

76102,  G.  C.  Stewart,  Vice  President  and  Gen.  Mg 4,326 

14    Brazosport  Jr.  Col.  Dist,  Freeport,  Tex.  77541,  J.  R. 

Jackson,  President 2,978 

11  Central  Texas  College,  Killeen,  Tex.  76541.  L  M.  Morton,  _  ,  , 

Jr.  President 40,547 

5    Christian  Col.  ot  the  Southwest  Dallas,  Tex.  75228, 

Henry  Speck,  Jr.,  President 6,500 

17  Cisco  Jr.  College,  Cisco,  Tex.  76437,  W.  Leiand  Willis, 

president 25, 548 

18  Clarendon  College.  Clarendon,  Tex.  79226,  Kenneth  D. 

Vaughan.  president 24,671 

99    Cmty.  College  ot  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78205, 

Richard  F  McGoon,  president  and  exec  direct 11,050 

22  College  ot  the  Mainland.  Texas  City,  Tex.  77590.  Herbert 

F.  Stallworth.  president 11,091 

10    Concordia  Lutheran  College,  Austin,  Tex.  78705,  Paul  G. 

Elbrecht.  president 5,315 

13  Cooke  County  Jr    Col ,  Gainesville,  Tex.  7624a  A.  E. 

Shasteen,  president 16,250 

3  Dallas  Baptist  Col  ege,  Dallas,  Tex.  75211,  Charles  P. 

Pitts,  president.. 37,048 

5    Dallas  Cty.  Jr  College  District  Dallas,  Tex.  75202,  Bill  J. 

Priest,  chancellor 66,441 

14  Del    Mar  College,   Corpus  Christi,   Tex.    78404,   Jean 

Richardson,  president - 44,628 

22    Dominican  College,    Houston,  Tex,    77021,    Antoinette 

Boykin,  president 5,082 

18    Draughons  Bus.   Col.-Amarlllo,   Amarlllo,   Tex.   79105, 

W.  E.  Soule  director 3,192 

5    Draughons  Bus.  Col.-Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201,  H.  E. 

Cannon,  manager 9,915 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


TEXAS   (NUMBER    OF   INSTITUTIONS,     15>-Con. 

19    Oraughons   Bus.    Col.-Luhbock,    Lubbock,   Ttx.  79408, 
Ted  R.  Oiy,  director ....... 

13    Oraughons  Bus.  Col.-Wlchlta  Falls,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

76301,  M.  L  Chandler,  pres .  Ltv.  Ed.  Svst«nis,  Inc. 
1    E.  Tex.  Bapt.  College,  Marshall,  Tex.  75670^  Howard  C 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Bennett,  president .... ....     .... 

4    East  Texas  State  Unh/.,  Commerce,  Tex.  7542  I,  Oenlel  W. 
Halladay.  president --^ . . .  ■  -  -  -  ■_;,"--- 

3  Eikins  InsUtute  Inc..  Oallw.  Tex.  75235,  C    C.  Qkins, 

President i---v.v.v:-..;-;,-i-i"j" 

U    Frank  Phillips  College,  Borger,  Tex.  79007,  )  W.  Dillard, 

nrmmkAunt 

12    Ft  Worth  ChViiti"aVCoi.",FL'wirti'tex;"76ir8"A.  V.  Isdet, 
President.. i---v,VeW-u  ~ 

9  Galveston  Cmty  Coi.,  GiWesten,  Tex.  77550,  N .  M.  Pleneo, 

President -^---v..;j^-; "»;L"J'" 

4  Grayson  Co.  Jr.  Col.,  Oenison  Tex.  75020,  ( ruce  Stark, 

22    GuH  Coast  Bibl«'Col!,'Hou"ston,  tn.''7"7'0M.  Ml  x  R.  Caulke, 
President -i-  -iii a; ■;-;•;•-.-- 

17    Hardin  Simmons  University,  Abilene,  Tex.  791 01,  Elwm  L 

Skiles,  President .^ v  -  - ",  tVrV '  W " "  -,• 

2    Henderson  County  Jr.  Col.,  Athens  Tex.  35751.  Orval 
Pirtle.  President -^^:;  -i-  -  -^-  „-  .;  -  -  ■ 

6  Hill  Junior  College,  Hillsboro.  Tex.  76845,  Or  in  B.  Bailey, 

President - ^----.^z^-i.;^--- 

999    Hotel  Dieu  School  of  Nunlng.  El  Peso,  Tex.  1 9902,  SWer 
Aloysius  Williams,  nirector......--;^,-..  .----:----- 

7  Houston  Baptist  Col.,  Houston,  Tex.  77036,  ^.  H.  Hinton, 

President — ■  -  -  -  a- -  v  ;j "  i" " 

17    Howard  County  Jr.  Col.,  Big  Sormg.  Tex.  7J720,  W.  A. 

Hunt,  President jv-- v.  i,v■A.--■;«•• 
17    Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood,  Tex.  7e  Ml,  Guy  D. 

Newman,  President -4.---iiiAi-  "i-T  il"" 

10  Huston  Tillotson  College,  Austin,  Tex.  78702,  olin  T.  King, 

President v""',",;  Li;vr.j"'" 

20    Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78  f09.  Sterling 

F.  Wheeler.  Interim  President ....._......-.... 

1    Jarvis  Christian  Cnllege,  Hawkins,  Tex.  75765,  J.  0. 

Perpener.  President -.v.--:---,;-  i';^-/ 

4    Kilgore  College,   Kilgore,  Tex.  75662,  R.  C.  Watson, 

president v-ivj..  ,-     .  . 

9    Lamar  State  Col.  Tech.,  Beaumont,  Tex.  777  14,  Frank  A. 


Thomas,  Jr.,  acting  pres.... — ii;:!--^  --:-■,■■.-.- 
23    Laredo  Jr.  College,  Laredo,  Tex.  78040,  R  y  A.  Laird. 


r    8    Lee  Coilege,'"Baytown,  Tex."  77520,  Richtid  Sfrahan. 

president. ■  —  -  ■  - -,-  --;,---- 

4    Leroumeau    College,    Longview,    Tex.    7!  601.    Harry 
Hardwick.  president ;^iii--k--v 

I  Lon   Morris  College,  JscksonylUe,  Tex.  7  5766,  C.  E. 

Peeples,  president -.--i-""  «.vv>"iir 

19    Lubbock  Christian  College,  LuWwk,  Tex.   9407,  F.  W. 

Mattox,  president v-'-icVr-i/m "'";." 

11    Mary  Hardin  Baylor  Cd.,  Betton,  Tex.  7651  1,  William  G. 

Tanner,  president v  -  - 1  v,oi.- •  » ■  v 

8    Massey  Business  College,  Houston,  Tex.    7002,  P.  E. 

Com  p 1 0  n ,  d  i  recto  r -  - -,-  --■;.---■.--«-..- 

1 1    McLennan  Cmty.  Col.,  Waco,  Tex.  76705,  W  Ibur  A.  Ball, 

president... iiiAi'Vi: i/'H" 

17  McMurry  College.  Abilene,  Tex.  79605,  no  nas  K.  Kim, 

president i----i;;ii-v"u 

18  Mid-Continent  Campuststl,  Amarillo,  Tex.  f9105,  1.  N, 

Baker,  president ;--.-■' j"v 

19  Midland  College,  Midland,  Tex.  79701,  Al  ,.  Langford, 

president-  -- 

6    Navarro  Jr.  College,  CorsicanaTex.  75110,  B«  n  W.  Jones, 

13    North  Texas  State  Unlv!  Deiiton.  Tex." 76203,  John  Carteir, 
acting  pres         - 

21  Odessa  College,  OdesM,  Tex.  79760,  Cfde  Chisum 

president --■  -i-'--'-;i^-i 

20  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Col.,  San  AnfonteJ  Tex.  78207 

John  L  McSflahon.  president  ,  _„    „  ,  . 

15    Pan  American   College,   Edinburg.  Tex.  |8539,   Ralph 
Schilling,  president  .   ..    ..  ^. 

1    Panola  College.  Carthage.  Tex.  75633,  QJ  M.  Martin, 
president  ,  _  ....... 

1  Paris  Jr.  College,  Paris,  Tex.  75460,  Louis  B.  Williams, 

presidenL  J 

21  ParislY-Draughons  Tech.  Inst,  San  Anton*  Tex.  78206 

Charles  w!  Parish,  Jr..  manager.  1  ,  «    ,     . 

II  Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Tex.  76704,  Dr.  t.  E.  Rutland, 

president  J  _„,   ,   , 

10    Prairie  View  A  *  M  Col.,  Prairie  View  Tel  77445,  A.  I. 

Thomas,  president 
17    Ranger  Jr.  College,  Ranger,  Tex.  76470J  Jack  Elson, 

president  1   ..    . 

22  Rice  University.  Houston,  Tex.  77001,  Normln  Hackerman, 

president 

2  Sam  Houston  State  Univ.,  Huntsvllle,  TexJ  77340,  Elliot 

Bowers,  president  i 

20    San  Antonio  Union,  J.  C.  District  San  Aitonio,  Ttxii, 
78212,  Wayland  P.  Moody,  president 

22  San  Jacinto  College,  Pasadena,  Tex.  77501 , 

Spencer,  president . 

19    South  Plains  College,  Levelland,  Tex.  793  B.  Marvin  L 

Baker,  president i---.;^  ;,ii-li.«Vu" 

5    Southern  Methodist  Univ.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75p2,  Willis  M. 
Tate,  president. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  ot  institution  AUocatHm 

21    Southwest  Texas  Jr.  Col.,  Uvalde.  Tex.  78801,  Wayne 

Matthews,  president J31.303 

10    Southwest  Texas  State  Univ.,  San  Marcos.  Tex  78666 

Dr.  Billy  Jones,  orasident 29,315 

4    Southwestern  Christian  College,  Terrell,  Tex.   75160, 

Jack  Evans,  presidenL 30,076 

1 99    Southwestern  Union  Col.,  Keene,  Tex.  76059,  E.  C.  Wines, 

president 13,646 

6    Southwestern  Assemb.  God  Col ,  Waxahachle,  Tex  75165, 

Blake  L  Farmer,  president. 9,749 

10  St  Edwards  University,  Austin,  Tex.  78704,  Edgar  L 
Roy,  Jr.,  president. 7, 174 

21  St  Marys  University,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78228,  Very  Rev. 
Louis  J.  Blume.  president 118.968 

17    Stenograph  Institute  of  Texas,  Abilene,  Tex.  79604, 

H.  Don  Rodgers,  president 1,262 

2    Stephen   F   Austin  Univ.,   Nacogdoches,  Tex.   75961, 

R.  W.  Steen.  president 48,413 

16  Sul  Ross  State  Univ.,  Alpine,  Tex.  79830,  Norman  L 
McNeil,  president 64.531 

17  Tarleton  State  College,  Stephenvllle,  Tex.  76401,  W.  0. 
Trogdon,  president 24, 433 

6    Tarrant  Co.  Jr.  Col.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76102,  Joe  Bob 

Rushing,  chancellor 85, 218 

11  Temple  Jr.  College,  Temple,  Tex.  76501,  Hubert  M. 
Dawson,  president 19,827 

I  TexarKana  College,  Texarkana,  Tex.  75501,  J.  W.  Cady, 
president 13,426 

6    Texas  A  &  M  University,  College  Station,  Tex.  77843, 

Jack  K.  Williams,  president. 27,339 

15    Texas  A  and  I  Univ.,  Kingsville,  Tex.  78363,  James  C. 

Jernigan,  president 66,756 

6  Texas  Christian  Univ.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76129,  James  M. 
Moudy,  chancellor 9,208 

4  Texas  College,  Tyler,  Tex.  75701,  Allen  C.  Hancock, 
president 102, 362 

23    Texas  Lutheran  College,  Seguin,  Tex.  78155,  Joe  K.  Menn, 

President v----.--  '■*'* 

22  Texas  Southern  Univ.,  Houston,  Tex.  77004,  Granville 
Sawyer,  President - - 147, 808 

15    Texas   Southmost   College.    Brownsville.    Tex.    78520, 

William  H.  Walton.  President 32,729 

11  Texas  St  Tech.  Inst.  Connelly  Campus.  Waco.  Tex. 
76705,  Roy  W.  Dugger.  Director 53,350 

19  Texas  Tech.  Univ..  Lubbock.  Tex.  79409,  GroverE.  Murray, 
President... ♦9- '8'' 

13  Texas  Woman's  University.  Denton.  Tex.  76204,  John  A. 
Guinn,  President 40,034 

20  Trinity  University,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78212,  Dr.  Gordon 
D.  Wimpress,  Jr..  President - 18,466 

15  Tex.  St  Tech  Inst,  Rio  Grande  Campus,  Harlingen,  Tex. 
78550,  Dr.  Roy  W.  Dugger,  President 37,401 

14  Univ.  of  Corpus  Christi,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78411, 
Kenneth  A.  Maroney,  President 18,562 

3    Univ.  of  Dallas,  Irving,  Tex.  75060,  Donald  A.  Covmn, 

President - 11,  ws 

12  Univ.  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  Arlington,  Tex.  76010,  Frank 
Harrison,  President i.--i:--i.--  '0.9'o 

10    Univ.  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin.  Tex.  78712,  Stephen  H. 

Spurr,  President .-   --  192,671 

16  Univ.  of  Texas  at  El  Paso.  El  Paso.  Tex.  79902,  Joseph  R. 
Smiley,  President ...    ..........  167,891 

5  Univ.  of  Tex.  at  Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex.  75230,  Francis  S. 
Johnson,  President —  ii-„v---w vu'  ' 

22    University  of   Houston,  Houston,  Tex.  77004,   Robert 

Morris,  PresidenL -.-■-- --„---  "5, 206 

7  University  of  St  Thomas,  Houston,  Tex.  77006,  Rev. 
Patrick  0.  Braden.  President -i---iiiwi--  k" 

19    Wayland  Baptist  College,  Plainview,  Tex.  79072.  Roy  C. 

McClung.  president v vi.----iiiii--;--A--  w.»* 

II  Weatheiford  Colleg^  Weatherford.  Tex.  76088.  J.  C. 
Nichols,  president ... -.-  ».  «* 

18  West  Texas  State  Univ.,  Canyon,  Tex.  79015,  James  P. 
Cornette,  president v---.i«c;^--o  k  .i  i'  ' 

19  Western  Tex.  College,  Snyder,  Tex.  79549,  Robert  L. 
Clinton,  president v---iv.ii-v.. --J-- 

10    Wharton  County  Jr.  Col..  Wharton.  Tex.  77488,  Theodore 

Nicksick.  Jr.,  president :.;.;.:,;r-^;^w\--i-- 

1    Wiley  College,  Marshall.  Tex.  75670,  T.  W.  Cole,  Sr,. 

presidenL "' "" 

UTAH  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  12) 

TotH 335,293 

1    Col.  of  Eastern  Utah,  Price,  Utah  84501,  M.  McDonald,  ^  ^^ 

1    Di?ie"college,'St  G"ei"rie;"utah"M7"70,'Ferrond  ^^^^ 

1    Sevie7V*aLy'tech.,""Richfieid,'"lJtah'847dl,  "Dewain  C. 

Washburn,  president. - iaeio 

1  SnowCoL,Ephraini,  Utah  84627,  FloydS.  Holm.  Director..  10,513 

2  Southern  Utah  State  Coll..  Cedar  City,  Utah  84720,  Royden 
C.  Braithwaite.  presidenL „--.:•.•-.-- ^.i  - iiV 

2    Stevens  Henager  Col.,  Main  Campus,  Sail  Lake  City,  Ut 

84102.  Leroy  R.  Stevens,  presidenL    -......- -.-  "•■"" 

2    University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112.  Jamei  C. 

Fleteher.  president ;,■■-.-  v  -•-:.• "  »»'•**' 

1  UUh  State  University,  Logan,  Utah  84321,  Glen  LTaggarL  ^  ^^ 

2  UtanKh.*"Coliegi  at  Salt" Like  city!  Salt  like  "(a^^ 
84107.  Jay  L  Nelson,  president '■*" 
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UTAH  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  12)— Con. 

1    Utah  Technical  Col.  at  Provo,  Prove,  Utah  84601,  Wilson 
W.  Soronsen,  presidenL ._ 

1  Weber  State  College,  Ogden,  Utah  84403,  Wlliam  P. 

Miller,  president 

2  Westminster  College.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84105,  Manford 

A.  Shaw,  president 


VERMONT  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  16) 
Total 

1    Bennington  College.  Bennington,  VL  05201,  Edward  J. 

Bloustein,  preiident 

1   Castleton  State  College,  Castleton,  Vt  05735,  Harold  Abel, 

acting  president 

1    Col.  of  St  Joseph  the  Provider.  Rutland,  Vt  05701, 

Sr.  Mary  Imelda  Welch,  president 

1    Goddard  College,  Plainheld,  Vt  05667,  Gerald  S.  Wither- 

spoon,  president 

1    Johnson  State  College.  Johnson,  Vt  05656,  William  6. 

Craig,  acting  president 

1    Lyndon  State  College,  Lyndon  Canter,  Vt  05850,  A.  Jobo 

Holden,  Jr.,  acting  president 

1    Marlboro  College,  Marlboro.  Vt  05344.  Thomas  Ragle. 

acting  president 

1    Middlebury  College,  Middlebury.  Vt  05753,  James  L 

Armstrong,  president 

1    Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt  05663.  Bariudala 

Hamlelt,  president 

1    St  Joseph  College,  Old  Bennington.  Vt  05201,  Fathar 

Charles  C.  Matusik,  president. 

1    St  Michaels  College,  Winooaki,  Vt  05404,  Bernard  L 

Boutin,  president- 

1    Trinity  College.  Burlington  Vt  05401,  Sister  Elizabeth 

Candon,  R.S.M.,  president 

1    Univ.   of  Vt  St  Agric.  Col..    Buillngton,  Vt   05401, 

Edward  C.Andrews,  Jr.,  president 

1    Vermont  College,    Montpeller,   Vt   05602,   WHIiam   L 

Irvine,  president 

1    Vermont  Tech.   College.   Randolph  Center,  Vt  05061 

Pierre  V.  Kieffer,  Jr.,  President 

1    Windham  College,  Putney.  Vt  05346,  Eugene  C.  Winslow, 

President 


VIRGINIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  60) 


Total. 


99 


Averett    College,    Danville,    Va.    24514,    Conwell    A. 

Anderson,  President 

Blue  Ridge  Cmty.  Col.,  Weyers  Cave,  Va.  24486,  James 

A.  Armstrong.  President 

Brid^ewater  College,  Bridgewater.  Va.  22812.  Wayne 

Geisert.  President 

Central  Va.  Cmty.  CoL,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24504,  S.  A. 

Burnette,  President 

Christopher  Newport  College,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601, 

James  C,  Windson,  Acting  President 

Cmplr.  Lrng  Ctr.  of  Falls  Church,  Va„  Falls  Church,  Va. 

22044,  Thomas  E.  Stone,  President 

College  of  Hampton  Roads,  Newport  News,  Va.  23602, 

Richard  G.  Parise,  President 

College  of  William  &  Mary,  Williamsburg.  Va.  23185, 

Davis  Y.  Paschall,  President 

Oabney  S.  Lancaster  Cmty.  CoL,  Clifton  Forge.  Va.  24422. 

John  F.  Backels,  President 

Danville  Cmty.  Col.  V.P.I..  Danville.  Va.  24541.  J.  M. 

TaykK,  President 

Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg.  Va.  22801, 

Myron  S.  Augsburger,  President 

Emory  &  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.  24327,  William  C. 

Finch.  President 

Fsrrum  Jr.  College.  Ferrum.  Va.  24088,  Fred  0.  Wygal, 

President 

Front  Royal-Winchester  Ar.  Cmty.  Col.,  MIddletown,  Va. 

22645,  Dr.  William  H.  McCoy.  President 

Germanna    Community    College,    Fredericksburg,    Va. 

22401,  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Wirther,  President 

Hampden  Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va.  23943, 

W.  Taytor  Reveley.  PresidenL 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  23868,  Roy  D.  Hudson, 

PrasMlent 

Rollins  Colleie,  Hollins  College,  Va.  24020,  John  A. 

Logan,  Jr.,  President 

John  Tyler  Cmty.  CoL,  Chester,  Va.  23831,  James  R. 

Walpole,  President 

Kees  Coastal   Business  College,  Norfolk,  Va.  23510, 

Richard  G.  Parise,  President 

Loniwood    College,    Farmville,    Va.    23901,    Henry    t. 

Willett,  Jr.,  President 

Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24504,  Carey  Brewer, 

PreskJenL 

Madison    College,    Harrisonburg,    Va.    22801.    Ronald 

Carrier,  President 

Mary  Baldwin  College.  Staunton,  Va.  24401.  William  w. 

Kelly,  President 

New  River  Cmty.  College,  Dublin,  Va.  24084,  Dr.  F.  L 

Wellman,  Acting  President 

Norfolk  State  Col.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23504,  Lynnn  B.  Brooks. 

President 


'ootnote  at  end  of  table. 
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District  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institutkMi  Allocatien  awards 

10    Northern  Va.  Community  College,  Annandale  22003, 

RkAard  J.  Ernst,  President J16,913 

2  OkJ  Dominwn  Univ.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23508,  James  L  Ban, 

President 78,649 

4  Paul  D.  Camp  Cmty.  Col.,  Franklin,  Va.  23851,  Perry  R. 

Adams,  President 13,421 

6    Phillips  Business  Col.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24505,  Harry  G. 

Green,  President 5,000 

3  Presbyterian  Sch   Chris   Ed.,   Richmond,  Va.,  23227, 

Charles  E.  S.  Kramer,  president -.  5,913 

6    Radford  College,  Radford,  Va.,  24141,  Charies  K.  Martin 

Jr.,  president 121,334 

8    Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.,  23005,  Lather  W. 

White,  III,  president 4,800 

6    Randolph  Macon  Womans  Col.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  24503, 

William  F.  Quillian  Jr.,  president 20,697 

8  Rappahannock  Cmty  College,  Warsaw,  Va.,  22572,  John 

H.  Upton,  president 10,047 

6  Roanoke  College.  Salem,  Va.,  24153,  Perry  F.  Kandig, 

president 21,764 

7  Shenandoah  Col  &  Cons  Mus.,  Winchester,  Vs.,  22601, 

Robert  P.  Parker,  president 29,997 

5  Southside  Virginia  Cmty  College,  Alberta,  23831,  Dr. 

Kenneth  Dawson,  president 9,999 

9  Southwest  Va  Cmty  CoL,  Richlands,  Va.,  24641,  Chartet 

R.  King,  president 88,176 

5    St.  Pauls  College,  Lawrencevllle,  Va.,  23868,  James  Alvin 

Russell  Jr.,  president 46,998 

5  Strattoid  College.  Danville,  Va.,  24540,  W.  Hugh  Moomaw, 

president - 6,400 

99    The  College  of  the  Potomac.  McLean,  Va.,  22101,  Dr. 

James  £  Russell,  president 5,396 

1  Thomas  Nelson  Cmty  Col.,  Hampton,  Va.,  23369,  Thomaa 

V.  Jenkins,  president 11,998 

2  Tidewater   Comm    College,    Portsmouth,    Va..    23703, 

Douglas  M.  Montgomery,  president 26,695 

9    U.  of  Vs.  Clinch  Valley  Col.,  Wise,  Va.,  24293,  J.  C.  SmMdy, 

chancellor 59,999 

10    U.  of  Va.  George  Mason  Col.,  Fairfax,  Va.,  22030,  Lorin  A. 

Thompson,  chancellor 5,905 

8  Univ.  of  Va.,  Mary  Wash.  Col.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  22401, 

Gretlet  C.  Simpson,  chancellor 7,647 

3  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.  23173,  George 

M.  Modlin,  president 34,597 

7    University  of  Virginia,  ChartettesvHIa,  Va.  22903,  Edgar 

F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  president 207,499 

9  Virginia  Intermont  Colleae,  Bristol,  Va.  24201,  Floyd  V. 

Turner,  president 8,398 

3  Virginia  Commonwealth   Univ.,  Richmond,  Va.  23220, 

Warren  W.  Brandt,  president 38,117 

9    Virginia  Highlands  Cmty.  College,  Abingdon,  Va.  24210, 

Donald  E.  Puyear,  president 35,000 

6  Virginia   Polytechnic  Inst.,  Blacksburg,  Va.  24061,  T. 

Marshall  Hahn,  Jr.,  president 129,998 

4  Virginia  SUte  Cullege,  Petersburg  Va.  23803,  Walker 

H.  Quartes,  acting  president — 179,997 

3  Virginia  Union  University.  Richmond.  Va.  23220,  Allix 

B.  James,  president 129,997 

2  Virginia  Wesfeyan  Col.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23502,  Umbuth  M. 

Clarke,  president 15,998 

6  Virginia  Western  Cmty.  Cot,  Roanoke,  Va.  24015,  Harold 

H.  Hopper,  president 14,564 

7  Washington  &  Lee  Univ,  Uxington,  Va.  24450,  Robert  E.  ^ 

R.  Huntley,  president 14,488 

10    Washington  Bus.  Sch,  Artington,  Va.  22205,  Albert  P. 

Coppola,  president 19,999 

9    Wytheville  Cmty.  Col,  Wythevilla,  Va.  24382,  J.  Wade 

Gilley,  president 74,464 

WASHINGTON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  43) 

Totals ■       1,291,295 

1  Bellevue  Cmty.  Col.,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004,  Merle  L 

Landerholm,  presidenL 13, 444 

4  Big  Bend  Community  Col.,  Moses  Lake,  Wash  98837,  Don 

A.  Morgan,  president - 11,099 

4    Central  Washington  St  Col.,  Ellensburg,  Wash.  98926, 

James  E.  Brooks,  president 11,537 

3  Centralia  College.  Centralia  Wash.  98531,  Nals  Hanson. 

president 16,801 

3    Chase  Bus.  College,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98660,  Harold 

Wosepka,  president 5,915 

3  Claris  College,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98663,  Dwight  C.  Baird, 

president - 5,813 

4  Columbia  Basin  College,  Pasco.  Wash.  99301,  Frad  L 

Esvelt  president 17,844 

5  Eastern  Washington  St  Col.,  Cheney,   Wash.   99004, 

Emerson  C.  Schuck,  president 38,335 

2  Edmonds  Cmty.  CoL,  Lynnwood,  38036.  James  R.  Warrm. 

president 13,973 

2  Everett  Cmty.  Col.,  Everett.  Wash.  98201,  Jeanatte  Poora, 

president 21,903 

3  Evergreen  State  CoL,  Olympia,  Wash.  98501,  Charles  J. 

McCann,  president 9,897 

6  Fort  Steiliacoom   Cmty.  CoL,  Tacoma,   Wash.  98499, 

Marion  0.  Oppett  president-elect - .  14, 615 

5    Ft  Wright  CoL  Holy  Names.  Spokane,   Wash.  99204, 

Monica  Schmidt,  president...  4,018 

5    Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Wash.  99202,  Richard  E. 

Twony,  president 50, 529 


74 

311 

58 

22 

26 

597 

21 

52 

W 

93 

130 

52 

284 

204 

35 

26 

64 

152 

196 

30 

27 

167 

89 

37 

171 

157 

598 

696 

557 

75 

80 

72 

65 

324 

6,638 

89 
66 
74 
67 
38 
34 

122 

183 
69 

117 
69 
63 
23 

231 
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DWrict 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institutioi 


98002,  Melvln 


WASHINGTON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUT  ONS,  ♦3)-Con, 

Grays  Harlwr  College,  Aberdeen,  Wash.  91  520.  Edward  P. 

Smith,  president - - ---- 

Green  River  Cmty.  Col.,  Auburn,  Wash. 

Lindbloom.  president. . . . . . . -  - 

Highline  Community  Col.,  Midway,  Was  i.  98031,  M.A. 

Allan,  president - -  -  -  ,  ■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -r,- 

J.M.  Perry  Institute,  Yakima,   Wash.   9  5902,  John  M. 

Lower  Columbia  Coilege",  Longview,  WA.  18632,  David  B. 

N.^SeattrfmlrCoil'.;  SeatUeV WA.' mof.  Cecil  BaxieV,' 


Northwest  Col.  Assemb'liM  "of  God,  kirkliid,  WA.  98033, 


98447,  Eugene 


0.  V.  Hurst,  president .,,„     ., 

Olympic    College,    Bremerton,    WA.    ^10,    Norman 

Richardson,  president ^ 

Pacific  Lutheran   Univ.,  Tacoma,  WA. 

Wiernan,  president _ ;.--*„,„    ,.    ,  ,. 

Peninsula  College,  Port  Angeles,  WA.  118362,  E.  John, 

Maier,  president _ ■  -  -  -, 

Seattle  Community  College,  Seattle,  WA  i 

Moore  Jr.,  president.. _ ,-.-,; --.sij.n    r.     j   i 

Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seattle,  WA.  S|B119,  David  U 

McKenna,  president --. - 

Seattle  University,  Seattle,  WA.  98122, 


Shoreline Communi^Coi.", SeaVtle,'WA."*i33,  Richard S. 


18273,  Norwood 


White,  president 

Skagit  Valley  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  WA. 

M.Cole,  president --  „  i.  ^ 

Spokane  Community  College,  Spokane,  W|^.  99202,  Hobart 

G.  Jenkins,  president - J  -  -  ■■„--; --.:--- 

Spokane  Falls  Cmty.  Collage,  Spokane,  KA.  99204,  Max 

M.  Synder,  president :=;;--,-. v--- 

St  Martins  College.  Olympia,  WA.  9(501,  Very  Rev. 

Michael  Feeney,  president . .  - . ....  - ----- -- - 

Tacoma  Community  Col..  Tacoma,  WA.  18465,  Thornton 

M.  Ford,  president _ ;,„•  -,v  -.i"  V  ■  •■.V " " 

Univ.  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  WA.  98  16,  R.  Franklin 

Thompson,  president - 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash, 

E.  Odegaard,  president -i-    „,    „    , 

Walla  Walla  College,  College  Place,  Wa(h.  99324,  R.  L 

Reynolds,  president ------  -,;-  --i— .-- 

Walla  Walla  Community  College,  Walli  Walla,  Wash. 

99362,  Eldon  Dietrich,  president.      . ..--.----------- 

Washington  State  Univ.,  Pullman,  WasI  l  99163,  Glenn 

Terrell,  president i,^-.\-,- -,:,:,;, 

Wenatchee  Valley  Col.,  Wenatchee,Wasli  98801,  William 


Allocation 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

awards 


98109,  William 


Kenneth  Baker, 


98105,  Charles 


E.  Steward,  president. 1    ,.;  v  n.ooc 

Western  Washington  St.  Col.,  Bellinghan,  Wash.  98225, 


99362,  Donald 


Charles  J.  Flora,  president. 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Sheehan,  president -.^Av-    ,j      j  « 

Whitworth  College,  Spokane,  Wash.  99  !18,  Edward  B. 

Lindaman,  president ---.  ---■-^- --' 

Yakima  Valley  College,  Yakima,  Wash.  9^02,  Thomas  E. 

Deem,  president. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTI  rUTI0NS,22) 


Total. 


Alderson   Broaddus  College,  PhllippI,  W.  Va.  26416, 

Richard  E.  Shearer,  president 
Bethany  College,   Bethany,  W.  Va.   .  B032,   Perry  E. 

Gresham,  president -.;.-.:.;,--.-.:- -3-,-.- 

Bluefield  State  College,  Bluefield,  W.  V4  24701,  Wendell 

G.  Hardway,  president. 

Center  College  Inc.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  fc301,  William  D. 

Swearingen,  president -i.-i.-r ^  v  ;/---..■ 

Concord  College,  Athens,  W.  Va.  24712,  oseph  F.  Marsh, 

Davis  *  minVcoilegeVakins,  W."Va.'|6"24i,Gordon  eI 

Hermanson.presdent 1- :.-, - .v r VcVcV w  -  i^ 

Fairmont  State  College,  Fairmont,  W.  Va  26554,  Eston  K. 

Feaster,  president — i:--_--i--:-- 

Glenville  State  College,  Glenville  W.  Va.  26351,  D.  Banks 

Wilburn,  president -.irWc-iiC,- 

Huntington.  College  of  Business,  Huntm  [ton,  W.  Va.  25701 

Chester  A.  Riley,  president 

Marshall  University,  Huntington,  W.  Va  ,  25701,  John  G. 

Barker,  president -..-.  -.v --  v,-,v,- ' 

Mountain  State  College,  Parkersburj   W.  Va.  26101, 

William  H.  Hazleft,  president 

Ohio  Valley  College  inc..  Parkersbur4  W.  Va.  26104, 

Justin  B.  Roberts,  acting  president. 
Parkersburt  Center,  W.  Va.  Univer: 

W  Va.  26101,  James  G.  Harlow,  presi 
Potomac  St.  Col.  of  W.  Va.  U.  Keyse 

Harold  C.  Doster,  president 
Salem  College,  Salem,  W.  Va.  26426,  |.  Duane  Hurley, 

president 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.  25443,  James 

A.  Butcher,  president 

W.  Virginia  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Montgome  y,  W.  Va.  25136, 

Leonard  C.  Nelson,  president 

W.  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col..  Buekhannoh,  W.  Va.  26201, 

Stanely  H.  Martin,  president 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


si  :y,  Parkersburg, 

lent 

W.  Va.  26726, 


»10,707 
26,984 
12,018 
3,557 
19,019 
10,589 
7,462  ^ 
46,865 

7,538 

9,229 
89,870 
37,454 
21,903 
27,706 

4,169 
26,204 
26.241 

9,235 

25,891 

12,953 

354,  450 

9,488 
15,  036 
96.488 
14,539 
75,529 
10, 727 
26,907 
16,814 


1,071,189 


15,206 

19,502 

41,560 

8,543 

79, 396 

32, 312 

96,460 

38, 577 

8,184 

174, 876 

7,680 

5,475 

28.411 

28, 885 

38.822 

41,089 

115,084 

8,000 


65 

135 
81 

18 

100 

75 

44 
218 

50 

45 
626 
198 
116 
138 

26 
160 
160 

53 
139 

80 
1,592 

66 

89 
411 

81 
328 

59 
144 

96 


t 
5,456 


District  ^ ,,     .    . .  ^..  .. 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


103 
109 
221 

U 
368 
176 
440 
176 

43 
878 

33 
31 

170 
99 

196 

219 

565 
63 


Estimate 

number  ol 

student 

Allocation  awards 


1  West  Liberty  State  Col.,  West  UbertyW.Va.  26074,  James 

L  Chapman,  president $38,841  273 

3    West  Virginia  State  Col.,  Institute,  W.Va.  25112,  William 

J.  L.  Wallace,  president .-„-•;;-  oiVAi--  "•  '*  ^" 

2  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  26506, 

James  6.  Harlow,  president 159,500  815 

1    Wheeling  College,  Wheeling  W.  Va.  26003  Very  Rev.  Frank 

R.  Haig,  president n,sm  61 


WISCONSIN 
(NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  46) 
Totals... 1.458,792  8,516 


4  Alverno  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53215,  Joel  Read, 

president - v  "■.".;■""" 

8  Bellin  Mem.  Hospital  Sch.  of  Nursing.  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

54301.  Daniel  Smith,  administrator 

1    Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.  53511,  Miller  Upton,  presi- 

99    Bryant's  StVatton  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53203.  Richard  J.  O'Neil,  president .... 

9  Cardinal  Stritch  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53217,  Sister 

Mary  Aquin  O.S.  F.,  president  ----.---.-:--- 

9  Carroll  College,  Waukesha.  Wis.  53186,  Morris  Spencer, 

chief  admin,  officer -----   -■---•--,--:,-- 

1  Carthage  College,  Kenosha,  Wis.  53140.  Or.  Harold  H. 

5  Concordia  Col'lege.'Miivi'au'kee', 'wi$."53268,''D'r. 'waiter  W. 

Stuenkel,  president -  -  -  - 

2  Dodge  County  Teachers  Col.,  Mayville,  Wis.  53050,  Dr. 

Arthur  K.  Mehren,  president ,-,-;„-,---.;.: W 

1  Dominican   College,   Racine.   Wis.   53402,  Thomas  C. 

Stevens,  president v "r" -■«"."■"■  •.iV"i'.™i"" 

10  Eau  Claire  Tech.  Instit.  Dist  1,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  54701, 

Cecil  W.  Beede,  dist.  <i"^o'----\\,-,\-rr-^--\r  — 

2  Edgewood  College,  Madison,  Wis.  53711,  Sister  Mary 

Cecillia  Gary,  president 

1  Kenosha  Tech.  Inst.,  Kenosha  Wis.,  53140,  Keith  W. 

Stoehr,  director :  v - -,;■  - 

6  Lakeland  College,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  53081,  Dr.  John  B. 

Morland.  president -.-.■-.;.--: \.V"- 

6    Lakeshore  Tech.  Schools-Vtae  Dist.  11,  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
53081,  Frederick  J.  NIerode.  district  director 

8  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis.  54911,  Thomas  S. 

Smith,  president ........---.-. ----- 

2  Madison  Technical  College,  Dist.  No.  4,  Madison,  Wis. 

53703.  Norman  P.  Mitby,  director.        ..-.^.-.---.. 

6  Marian  Col.  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  54935, 

Sister  Mary  Sheila  CSA.  president     ...  -..-.-----.-. 
5    Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53233.  John  P. 
Raynor,  president ----- ------ - 

7  Mid-State  Tech.  Institute,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.  54494. 

Earl  F.  Jaeger,  dist.  director -„--;-..-■ 

1    Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis.  53563,  Kenneth  E.  Smith, 

5  Milwaukee  Ar'ea'fec'h.'Coireg'e'.'Miiwauk'ee,  Wis.  '53203, 

William  L.  Ramsey, disL  director  ... -..-.---------- 

4    Milwaukee  School  of  Engrg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201, 
Karl  0.  Werwath,  president .._....--.-... 

9  Mount   Mary   College,   Milwaukee,  Wis.   53222,  Mary 

Huberta,  president -  -  -  -  -  -.-  -  --•;;,-;  -  -_- v":;"V ' 

10  Mount  Senark)  Col.,  Udysmith,  Wis.  54848,  Robert  L 

Lovett ,  president ,;.-:-  v  -  y   --;.;■■" '  cVcnV " 

10    Nicolet  Col.  and  Technlst,  Rhinelander,  Wis.  54501, 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Brown,  director....  ----- 

7  North  Central  Tech.  Inst,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401,  Uwrence 

B.  Hoyt,  director...     -.-----.-------.------■--- ^-- 

8  Northeast  Wise.  Tech.  Inst.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  54303,  K.  W. 

Haubenschild,  area  director...  . .--.--------------- 

10    Northland    College,  Ashland,  Wis.   54806,   Robert  V. 
Cramer,  president -.----..v-vi ;«;";.' yik" 

1  Racine  Tech.  Institution,  Raeme,  Wis.  53403,  Howard  M. 

6  Ripo^o'col'l'^e^'Ripon",  Wis." "54971", 'Bernard  s".  'A"dams, 

3  Southwest"  wfsc."Voc"-'fech."Schools.Fennimore,  "Wis. 

53809,  Ronald  H.  Anderson  actingdir^or  --.-. 

8    St.  Norbert  College,  West  de  Pere,  Wis.  54178,  Robert  E. 

2  u.'o7wis"'NfaT$orMadison','Wii'53766,"John'c".'w"e"a"v'er, 
5    U.'oi^Wis.'!  Milw'au"k"e"e".'M"il'wauk"ee,  Wis.  53201",  J.  'Martin 


Klotschs.  chancellor -  —  - 

99    Univjrsity   Wisconsin-Parkstde,   Kenosha,   Wis.   wiw, 

Irvin  G.  Wyllie,  chancellor -,--,-„-,  --,--v"V'""."" 

3    Vit-rbo  College,  La  Cros$3,  Wis.  54601.  J.  T.  Finucan. 

6    VTATAr'"a'  No.  10.  Fond'  Du  Lac,  Wii."  '5"4"9'3'5: 'h.'  's'.'vin' 

Valk'nburg.  dist.  director ----.-.;-■-.•■.'""•■""■ 

10    VTAE  Dist  No.  17,  Superior,  Wis.  54880,  Sam  L.  Lavine, 

10    VTAE  Dis"  No.'is.  New  Richmond.  Wis.  54017,  Arthur 

1    VTaS.  Wjanesviile.  Wis  53545.  0.  "l."  jihn'sb'n', ' 

6    VTAE  Dw"no,' 12:  "Fii'v'all'ay  Tech.  Schi,.','Osh"k'osh;" 

Wis.  54901,  William  M.  Sirek,  director        ^.v-  v-v^- 
9    Waukesha  Co.  Technical  Inst..  Waukesha,  Wis.  53186. 

A.  J.  Natalizio,  dist.  dir...    a,' ' ' c«ni  "r h.Vi;; " 

3    Western  Wis.  Tech.  Inst.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601,  Charles 

G.  Richardson,  director 


3,807 

25 

3,760 

18 

11,190 

70 

2,820 

15 

587 

4 

2.996 

24 

7,050 

44 

1,607 

12 

805 

5 

4,140 

23 

7,002 

48 

7,285 

37 

7,050 

37 

6,580 

40 

4,447 

26 

12,408 

53 

17,860 

117 

2,350 

18 

23,500 

165 

1,927 

15 

3,792 

22 

41,773 

224 

3,525 

23 

2,775 

18 

4,572 

43 

9,318 

48 

12,220 

84 

1,936 

12 

11,280 

65 

1,927 

9 

12,050 

67 

10, 481 

60 

8,335 

45 

115,023 

694 

135,911 

755 

17,053 

94 

7,520 

51 

3,642 

18 

7,050 

44 

1,410 

12 

1,069 

7 

12,032 

75 

2,068 

11 

7,585 

49 
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Estimate 

number  o( 

kmm  rtndent 

No.    instiluUon  address  and  Head  o(  institution  Allocation  awards 

WISCONSIN 
(NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  46)-Continued 

2   Wis   State  Universities  System,  Madison.  Wis.  53701, 

Eugene  R.  McPhee,  director -----         $894,113 

5   Wisconsin  College  Conservatory,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

Or.  Vincent  McDermott,  dean  of  facilities 1.161 

WYOMING  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  8) 

Total 136,707 

1 1    Casper  College,  Casper,  Wyo.  82601,  Tilghman  H.  Alley, 

Dresid6nt  - -- — •-•  ^''  '^' 

U    Central  Wyo'ming  College  ,Riverton,Wyo.  82501,  Walter  H. 

Palmberg,  president ----/.--  ',852 

1    Eastern    Wyoming    College,    Torrington,    Wyo.    82240, 

Charles  Rogers,  dean .....  2,445 

99    Laramie  County  Comm.  College,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001, 

Charles  E.  Carpenter,  president .--......  5,237 

1    Northwest  Community  Col.,  Powell,  Wyo.  82435,  Sinclair 

Crendorff,  president -...- 3,322 

1  Sheridan  College,  Sheridan,  Wyo.  82801,  Dana  Peitersen. 

Dfosidfint  -  -  ...--.------  1), ow 

1 1    University  of' Wyoming; 'Lartriiie,  Wyo.  82070,  William  0. 

Carlson,  president .--- - 98,686 

2  Western  Wyoming  College  Rock  Springs,  82901,  Charles  C. 

Crandall,  president - ^°'" 


5,185 
7 

1,035 

119 
30 
21 
45 
27 
36 

737 
20 


Estimate 

number  of 

District  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation           awards 

GUAM  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  1) 
ToW 169,999 304 

University  of  Guam,  Box  Ex,  Agana,  Guam  96910,  Pedro 
Sanchez,  president - °»."» f^^ 

PUERTO  RICO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  5) 

Total 820,910             3,605 

Catholic  Univ.  of  P.R.,  Ponce.  P.R.  00731,  Francisco  J. 

Carreras,  president .............  57,151                 <:m 

Col.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Santurce,  P.R.  00914,  Rafael 

Enrique  Garcia  Bottari,  president Z8,B08                 1« 

Inter  American  Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico.  San  German,  P.R. 

00753  Sol  Luis  Descartes,  president Z39,95^              1,043 

Puerto  Rico  Jr.  College,  Rio  Pledras,  P.R.  00928,  Ana  G. 

Mendez,  Chancellor 20,000                  87 

Univ.of  Puerto Rico,SanJuan,P.R.00931.lamieBenltez,  ,,,  „„«             •>  noo 

president 474,999             2,098 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  1) 

Total 12.<99 54 

CollegeoftheVirglnls.,StThomas.V.I.00801. Lawrence 

C.  Wanlass,  president 12, 499                  54 

U.S. Totals  (2,459) 80,506.704          424.704 


I  Congressional  District  at  Large. 

EOG  Report   No.   1-71 

(Report  of  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  May  7, 
1971,  notification  to  Members  of  Congress 
regarding  PX.  89-329,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966) 

Gmnta  to  Instttutions  listed  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  have  been  approved  for  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants  Program,  au- 
thorized under  Title  IV,  Part  A,  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  for  the 
academic  year  1971-72.  The  format  used  in 
this  notification  schedule  Identifies  the:  (1) 
State  and    Congressional  District  in  which 


District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  ot  institution 


the  Institution  Is  located;  (2)  name  and  lo- 
cation of  the  institution;  (3)  name  of  the 
institution's  president;  (4)  amount  of  the 
grant;  (5)  estimated  nimiber  of  student 
awards. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  ranging 
from  9200  to  $1000  for  each  academic  year 
of  study,  up  to  a  maximum  duration  of  four 
years,  are  awarded  by  participating  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  students  of  ex- 
ceptioiml  financial  need  who  are  eligible  for 
the  program. 

Each  grant  requires  provision  of  an  equal 
amount  of  financial  assistance  to  a  student 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources: 


(1)  institutional,  State  or  privately 
flnianced  grant  aid; 

(2)  compensation  from  employment  pro- 
vided by  the  institution,  including  employ- 
ment under  the  Federal  College  Work-Study 
Prograin.  and 

(3)  Institutionally  provided  loans,  includ- 
ing the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program. 

Further  information  about  the  program 
may  be  obtained  from  Hubert  S.  Shaw,  Chief, 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Branch, 
Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  Office  of 
Education,  Tel^hone:  Area  Code  202  962- 
4110  or  962-2635.  (Government  Code  13- 
24110  or  13-22635.) 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

Allocation  awards 


ALABAMA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  46) 

Total $3,145.077  5,422 

8    Alabama  A.  &  M.  College,  Normal,  Ala.  35762,  R.  D. 

Morrison,  President 124,630  215 

2    Alabama  Christian  College,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36109, 

Rex  A.  Turner,  President 10,035  1/ 

2  Alabama  State  Univ.,   Montgomery,   Ala.  36101   Levi  • 

Watkins,  President... 57,314  99 

7  Albert  P.  Brewer  SL  Junior  College,  Fayette,  Ala.  35555, 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Davis,  President 5,638  10 

3  AlexanderCityState  Jr.  Col.,  Alexander  City,  Ala.  35010,  ,,    ,,  ,, 

W.  Byron  Causey,  President 12,035  21 

8  Athens  College,  Athens,  Ala.  35611,  Sidney  E.  Sandridge, 

President.. 14.360  25 

2  Auburn  Univ  at  Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36104 

H.  H.  Funderburk,  Jr.,  President 2.174  4 

3  AuburnUniversity,Auburn,  Ala.  36830,  Harry  M.Philpott, 

President -  94.960  164 

6  Birmingham  Southern  Col.,   Birmingham,  Ala.  35204, 

CharlesD.Hounshell.  President.. 38,407  66 

7  Cullman  College,  Cullman,  Ala.  35055,  Sr.  Mary  Lourdes 

Michel,  President 8,323  14 

6    Daniel  Payne  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35212,  Daniel  T. 

Grant,  President 8,152  14 

3  Enterprise  State  J.  C,  Enterprise,  Ala.  36330,  B.  A. 

Forrester,  President 8,400  14 

8  Florence  State  Univ.,  Florence,  Ala.  35630,  E.  B.  Norton, 

President 108,720  187 

1  Gadsden  State  Jr.  College,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35903,  Allan  D. 

Naylor,  President 40,801  70 

2  Huntingdon  College,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36106,  Allen  K. 

Jackson,  President.. 42,720  74 

4  Jacksonville    State    Univ.,    Jacksonville,    Ala.    36265, 

Houston  Cole,  President 88,587  153 

2   James  H.  Faulker  State  Jr.  College,  Bay  Minette,  Ala. 

36507,  Lathem  N.Sibert,  President ...  6,242  11 

6   Jefferson  State  Jr.  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35215, 

Leroy  Brown,  President 2^,350  42 

8   JohnC.CalhounStateTech.  Jr.  Col.,  Decatur,  Ala.  36501, 

Carlton  Kelley,  President 8,145  14 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 

5    Judson  College,  Marion,  Ala.  36756,  N.  H.  McCrummen, 
Act i  ng  President 

5  Livingston  State  Univ.,  Livingston,  Ala.  35470,  John  E. 

Defoney,  President 

2    Lurieen  B.  Wallace  SL  Jr.  College,  Andalusia,  Ala.  36420, 
Dr.  William  H.  McWhorter,  President 

6  Miles  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35208,  L  H.  Pitts, 

President 

1    MobUe  College,  MobBe,  Ala.  36613,  William  K.  Weaver, 

Jr.  President 

1    Mobile  State  Jr.  Col.,  Mobile,  Ala.  36603,  Sandford 

Bishop,  President 

8    Northeast  St  Jr.  Col.,  Rainsville,  Ala.  35986,  E.  R.  Knox, 

President... 

7  Northwest  Alabama  St  Jr.  Col.,  Phil  Campbell,  Ala. 

35581,  James  A.  Glasgow,  President 

8  Oakwood  College,  Huntsville,  Ala.  35806,  Frank  W.  Hale, 

Jr.,  President. 

1    Patrick  Henry  State  Jr.  College,  Monroeville,  Ala.  36460, 
B.  E.  Lee,  President 

6  Samford  University,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35209,  Leslie  S. 

Wright,  President 

4    Selma  Univ.,  Selma,  Ala.  36701,  M.  C.  Cleveland,  Jr., 
President 

7  Snead  State  Jr.  College,  Boaz,  Ala.  35957,  VirgU  M. 

McCain,  President 

4  Southern  Union  State  Jr.  College,  Wadley,  Ala.  36276, 

Harold  N.  Stinson,  president 

1  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile.  Ala.  36608,  Very  Rev.  William 

J.  Rimes,  president 

7    St  Bernard  College, SL  Bernard,  Ala.  35138,  RL  Reverend 
Gregory  Roettger,  president - 

5  Stillman  College,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  35401,  Harold  N. 

Stinson,  president 

6  T.  A.  Lawson  State  Jr.  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  35211, 

T.  A.  Lawson,  president 

4  Talladega  College ,  Talladega ,  Ala. ,  35160,  Herman  H.  Lung 

president - 

5  The  Marion  I  nst  .Marion ,  Ala.  36756,  Dr.  Paul  B.  Robinson 

president 

2  Troy  State  Univ.,  Troy,  Ala.  36081,  Ralph  W.  Adams, 

president 


Allocation 

Estimate 

number  of 

student 

awards 

Jll,796 

20 

88, 546 

153 

12,953 

22 

343, 383 

592 

18,480 

32 

18,444 

32 

13,865 

24 

8,956 

15 

84, 176 

145 

4,718 

8 

43,850 

76 

84,925 

146 

6,590 

11 

6,733 

12 

30,000 

52 

28,566 

49 

207,221 

357 

20,880 

3 

194, 218 

333 

6,793 

12 

142, 734 

246 
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OWnct 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


ALABAMA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


Ala.,  35807, 


TuskafM  Institute,  Tuskegee  Instittite,  Ala. ,  36088,  L  H. 

Foster,  president 

Univ.  al  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  Birmiifham,  Ala., 

35233,  Joseph  Volker,  president 

Univ.  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville,  Huntsville 

Benjamin  B.  Graves,  president 

Univ.  of  Montevallo,  Montevalk),  Ala.,  3)115,  Kermit 

Johnson,  president 

1    Univ.  of  South  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala.  36618,  Frederick 

Palmer  Whiddon  III,  president 

5    University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.  35  96,  F.  David 

Mathews,  president 


ALASKA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTiqNS,  3) 
Total 


1 1    Alaska  MetNxiist  Univ.,  Anchorage, Alas. 99!  04,  Frederick 

P.  McGinnis,  president » 61,255  106 

•  l    Sheldon  Jackson  Jr.  CoL,  Srtka,  Alas.  »I835,  Orin  R. 

Stratton.  president 1 7,350  13 

1    Univertity  of  Alaska,  Codecs  Alas.  99701,  William  R. 

Wood,  president 7.592  13 


Estimatt 

number  of 

student 

Allocation  awards 


46)-C«lL 


$414, 101 

43,748 

16,776 

38,715 

110,604 

439,113 


76,197 


ARIZONA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION^.  16) 
Total 


R.  Edwards, 


1    Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  Ariz.  85^1,  John  W. 

Sdiwada,  President 

Arizona  Western  College,  Yuma,  Ariz.  85314,  George  L 

Hall,  President 

Central  Arizona  Col.,  Coolldge,  Ariz.  85^,  Don  P. 

Pence,  President 

Cochise  College,  Douglas,  Ariz.  85607,  Johr)  I 

Jr.,  President 

Eastern  Arizona  Col.,  Thatcher,  Ariz.  85^2,  Dean  A. 

Curtis.  President 

Glendale  Cmty.   Col.,  Glendale.  Ariz.  85^1,   Matt  0. 

Manila.  Exec.  Dean 

Grand  Canyon  College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85017,  Arthur  K. 

Tyson,  President 

Maricopa  Tech   Col..  Phoenix,   Ariz.  850(|»,   Nobert  I. 

Bruemmer.  Exec.  Dean... 

1    Mesa  Comnuinity  College,  Mesa,  Ariz.  85^1,  John  0. 

Riggs.  Exec.  Dean 

3    Navaho  Cmty.  Col.,  Many  Farms.  Ariz. 

Hatathli.  President 

3    Northern    Arizona    Univertity.    Flagstaff, 

J.  Lawrence  Walkup,  President 

1    Phoenix  College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013.  J.  L4e  Thompson, 

Exec.  Dean 

Pima  College,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85711,  Dr.  Kenneth  Harper, 

President 

Prescott  College,  Prescott,  Ariz.  86301,  Ror^id  C.  Nairn, 

President 

Univertity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  8572  .  Richard  A. 

Harvill,  President 

Yavapai  College.  Prescott,  Ariz.  86301,  Joh^  W.  Barnes, 

president 


86503.   Ned 
Ari  MObl." 


ARKANSAS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTipNS,  21) 
Total 


Ark.  71601, 
Ark.  71633," 
72262,"j.'C.' 


4    Agric  Mech.  A  Normal  Col.,  Pins  Bluff, 

Lawrence  A.  Davis,  president. 
4    Arkansas  A  A  M  College.  College  Hghts. 

Claude  Hunter  Babin,  president. 
2    Arkansas  Bapt.  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Oliver,  president. 

2  Arkansas  College,  Batesville.  Ark.  7250^   R.  William 

Wygle,  president. 

3  Arkansas    Polytechnk:   Col..   Russsllvllle, 

George  L.  B.  Pratt,  president. 
1    Arkansas  State  Univ.,  State  University  7t467,  Carl  R. 

Reng.  president. 

3    College  of  the  Ozarks,  Clarksville,  Ark.  ^830,  Don  E. 

Davis,  president. 


71923.  Dr. 


1    Crowleys  Ridge  College,  ParagouM,  Ark.  7)450,  Emmett 

Smith,  president. 
2 

4 

2 
3 
4 

2 


Ark.  72761, 


Harding  College,  Searcy,  Ark.  72143.  Cnfton|L.  Ganus.  Jr., 

president  

Henderson  St.  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arl . 

Martin  B.  Garrison,  president 

Hendrix  College.  Conway,  Ark.  72032.  Rox  i .  Shilling,  Jr., 

praaident 

Jonn  Brown   University.  Siloam  Springs,  , 

John  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  president 

Ouachita  Baptist  Univ.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  71^23.  Daniel  R. 

Grant,  president.  

Philander  Smith  Collegs,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hazzard,  president 

1    Phillips  Co.  Cmty.  Co<.,  Helena.  Ark.  72|42.  John  W. 

Easley,  president 

1  Southern  Baptist  College,  Walnut  Ridge, 

Williams,  President. 

4    Southern  SUte  Colleca,  Magnolia,  Ark.  7f753,  Ifflon  B. 
Bruca,  President 

2  State  Col.  of  Arkansas,  Conway,  Ark.  Ti  (^,  Sflas  0. 

Shok,  President. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Ark.   72801, 


'2203,  WaKer 


krk.  72  H.  F. 


1,633,944 


354, 160 
52.080 
46,292 
26,640 
50, 167 
28,400 
32,253 
17,057 
39,588 
83,390 

356,644 

204,  459 
46,417 
10,800 

273,200 
12.397 


1, 517, 504 


321,096 

107,  543 
17,  452 
57,880 
52,313 

149,  252 
19,  477 
22.681 
56,960 
82.  524 
28.183 
20,530 
78,681 
81,817 
10.200 
31,862 

146,892 
85,745 


714 

75 
29 
67 
191 
757 


132 


2,818 


611 

90 

80 

46 

88 

49 

56 

29 

68 

144 

615 

353 

80 

19 

<71 

21 


2,616 


554 

185 

30 

100 

90 

257 

34 

39 

98 

142 

49 

35 

136 

141 

18 

55 

253 

148 


District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  Institution  Allocatnn 

2  Univ.  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock,  A ri(.  72204 

Carey  V.  Stabler,  President $33  302 

3  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayatteville,  Aril. 72701,  David  W. 

Mullins,  President 57  792 

3    WestarkJunwrCol.,  Fort  Smith.  Aril.  72901,  Ben  Whit-" 

field.  Acting  President 15,322 

CALIFORNIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  172)       ===== 

To*«l 16,590,046 

13    Allan  Hancock  College,  SanU  Maria,  Cal.  93454,  Walter 

E.  Conrad,  President 12  804 

3    American  River  College,  Sacramanto,  Cal.  9584i,  Douglas 

Burns,  Acting  President. 55144 

27    Antelope  Valley  College,  Lancaster,  Cal.  93534,  William 

N.  Kepley,  Jr.,  Supt  President 2  400 

24    Azusa  Pacific  College,  Azusa,  Cal.  91702,  Cornelius  P. 

Haggard,  President 80  821 

18  Bakersfield  College,  Bakersfield,  CaL  93305,  Bums  fIih' 

linson,  President 28  864 

33    Barstow  College,  Barstow,  Cal.  92311,  Donald  L.  White 

President jg.gog 

12    Bethany  Bible  Collage,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  95060.  C.  C. 

Burnett,   President 46  800 

19  Bioia  College,  La  Mirada,  Cal.  90638.  J.  Richard  Chase. 

President ng  240 

2    Butte  College,  Ouriiam,  Cal.  95938,  Albert  A.  SchiuatsV,' 

President 27  472 

18  Cal  State  College,  Bakersfisid,  Bakersfield,  Cal.  93309.' 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Romberg, ,  resident 39,774 

12    Cabrillo  College,  Aptos.  Cal.  95003,  Robert  E.  Swanaon. 

president 67,476 

24  Cal.  SL  Poly.  Cot.  Kellog  Vooriiis,  Pomona,  Cat.  91766, 

Robert  C.  Kramer,  president 386,846 

17  Cal.  State  Cd.  Oominguez  Hills,  Dominguaz  Hills.  Cal. 

90247,  Leo  F.  Cain,  president jt  .  257,530 

33    Cal.  State  Col.  San  Bernardino,  San  Bamardlno,  Cal. 

92407,  John  M.  pfau,  president 64,607 

12  Cal.  Stats  Poly.  Col..  San  UiisOfaiapo,  CaL  93401.  Robert 

E.  Kennedy,  president 120.555 

7    Calif.  Col.  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland.  Cal.  94618.  Harry 

X.  Ford,  president 44,804 

30   Calif.   Inst  of  the  Arts.  Valanda  Cal.  91335.  Robart 

Corrigan.  director 28,480 

25  Calif.  State  Col.  Fullarton.  Fullarton.  CaL  92631.  L  Donald 

Shields,  acting  president 95,314 

32  Calif.  State  Col.  Long  Beach.  Long  Baaeh.  Cal.  ~908'oi, 

Stephen  Horn,  president 285,757 

29    Call).  Stale  Col.  Los  Angelas.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90032, 

John  A.  Greenlee,  president.     .    .  623.760 

7  Californja  Concordia  Col.,  Oakland,  Cal.  94605.  William  A. 

Poehler,  president 3,500 

24    Calilornia  Inst,  of  Ted)..  Pasadena.  Cal.  91109,  Harold 

Brown,  president 23,040 

13  California  Lutheran  Col.,  thousand  6aks."C8l'.' 91360'. 

Raymond  M.  Olson,  president 52,480 

9    California  SL  Col.  Hsyward,  Hayward.  Cal.  94542.  Ellis  E. 

McCune,  president 147,484 

11    Canada  College.  Redwood,  Cal.  94061,  M/illiam  'm.  g'oss. 

president 69,386 

19  Cerrltos  Collega.  Norwalk.  Cal.  90650, Siegfried  Ringwaid, 

president 44,545 

8  Chabot  College,  Hayward,  CaL  94545,  Read  L  'Bu'ffington. 

president. 81,000 

33  Chaffey  College,  Alta   Loma    CaL  91701.   T.  'Stonley 

Warburton,  president 24,937 

35    Chapman  College,  Orange.  Cal.  92666,  John  L  Davis. 

president 49,520 

2    Chwo  State  College.  ChKO.  Cal.  95926.  Law  D.  Oliver. 

president .  294,427 

6  City  Col.  San  Fran .  SF.  Un.  Sch.  DisL.  San  Francisco.  CaL 

94112,  Louis  BatmaM.  president 128,562 

24    Claremont  Mens  Coll..  Claremont  CA.  91711.  Jack  I. 

Stark,  president 10,670 

38    Col.  of  the  Desert.  Cuachella  Val.  Jed.,  Palm  Dasart,  Cal. 

92260.  Roy  C.  McCall,  president 37,471 

7  Col.  of  the  Holy  Names,  Oakland,  CaL  94619.  Sister  Mary 

Ambrose  Devereux,  president 23.180 

8  College  ot  Alameda,  Alameda.  Cal.  94501.  Dr.  Ernest  H. 

Berg,  president 46,583 

1    College  ot  Marin,  Kentfiald.  CaL  94904,  John  A.  Grasham. 

president  .     37,840 

11    College  of  Notre  Dame.  Belmont  CaL  94002.  Sister 

Catharine  Julie  Cunning,  president 15,279 

U    College  of  San  Mateo.  San  Mateo.  Cal.  94402,  Robart 

Ewigleben,  president 149,124 

27    College    of    the   Canyons,    Valencia,   Cal    91355.   Or. 

Rober.  C.  Rockwel ,  superintendent-president 2,000 

1  College  of  the  Redwoods,  Eureka,  Cal.  95501,  Eugene  J. 

Portugal,  president 15,  560 

18  College  o    the  Sequoias.  Visalia.  Cal.  93277.  Ivan  C. 

Crookshanks,  president 27,326 

6    Collegs  of  the  SIsklyous,  Weed,  Cal.  96094,  E.  Schumacher. 

president    ..   17.450 

2  Columbia  Jr.  Col..  Columbia,  Calit  95310,  Harvey  Rhodes, 

dean 25,126 

23    Compton  College,  Compton,  Calif.  90221,  Abel  Sykes,  Jr., 

president  .      20.160 

14  Contra  Costa  College,  San  Pabk),  Calif.  94806,  Dr.  Robart 

L.Wynne,  president 190,221 


Estimate 

number  of 

Msdant 

•wardi 


57 
159 
25 


28,608 


22 

95 

4 

139 

JO 

67 

81 

204 

47 

69 

US 

667 

444 

HI 

208 

77 

49 

164 

483 

1.075 

6 

40 

90 

254 

120 

77 

140 

43 

85 

508 

222 

18 

65 

40 

80 

65 

26 

257 

3 

27 

47 

30 

43 

35 

32! 
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Eatimata 

number  of 

DUrict  atudant 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  AllocaUon  awards 

CALIFORNIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  172)-Con. 

3   Cosumnes    River    College.   Sacramento,  Calif.  95825, 

Oliver  J.  Durand,  president $14,672 

34   Cvoress  College.  Cypress.  Calif.  90630,  Omar  Scheldt, 

president «.880 

10   De  Anza  College,  Cupertino,  Calif.  95014,  A.  Robart 

Oehart.  president 87,240 

14  Diabk)  Valley  College,  Concord,  Calif.  94523,  William  P. 

Niland,  president 44, 008 

6    Dominican  Col.,  San  Rafael,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901, 

Sister  Mary  Samuel  Conlan,  president 5,000 

27    Don  Bosco  Technical  Institute,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770, 

Rev.  Thomas  Prendiville  SOB,  president 12,880 

29    East  Lus  Angeles  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90022,  John 

K.  Wells,  president 34,132 

17    El  Camino  College,  El  Camino  Col.,  Calit  90506,  Stuart 

E  Marsee,  president 145,747 

2    Feather  River  Col..  Quincy.  Calif.  95971.  Data  Wren. 

president 7,000 

10   Foothill  College.  Los  Altos  His..  Calif.  94022.  Hubert  H. 

Semens,  president 36.365 

16    Fresno  City  College,  Fresno,  Calif.  93704,  Clyde  McCully, 

president 157,841 

16    Fresno  SUte  Collega,  Fresno,  Calif.  93726,   Norman 

Baxter,  president 396,895 

34    Fullerton  Jr.  College,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92631,  John  W. 

Casey,  president - 34, 560 

10    Gavilan  College.  Gllroy.  Calif.  95020,  Ralph  Sdiroadar, 

president 39,778 

20   Glendale  College.  Glendale  Calif.  91208,  John  T.  McCuen, 

president ---•-  8,536 

5  Golden  Gate  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105,  Otto 

Butt,  president 65,324 

32  Golden  West  College,  Huntington  Baach,  Calif.  92647.  R. 

Dudley  Boyce,  president 22,554 

36    Grossmont  College,  El  Cajon.  Calif.  92020.  Ervin  F.  Metz- 

gar,  president 55, 524 

12    Hartnell  College,  Salinas.  Calif.  93901,  Gibb  R.  Madsan, 

super-president 62,143 

24    Harvey  Mudd  College.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711.  Joseph  B.  . ,  .„„ 

Piatt,  president - 14.800 

1  HumboldtStateColleta,ArcataCalif.95521,C.H.Sieiiia«s.  ,^  ^. 

president 100,804 

15  Humphreys  College,  Stockton,  Calif.  95207,  J.  R.  Hum- 

phreys, president -  13,920 

20  Immaculate  Heart  College.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90027, 

Helen  Kelley,  president 50,400 

38    Imperial  Valley  tol.lmpariaL  Calif.  92251,  Tarral  Spencer, 

president - 31.*9* 

14   John  F  Kennedy  Univ.  Martiiiaz,  Calif.  94553,  Harry  L 

Morrison,  president 15, 390 

24    La  Verne  College,  La  Verne,  Calif.  91750,  Uland  New- 

comer,  president 46, 242 

7    Laney  College,  Oakland,  Calif.  94606,  Herbert  M.  Stem, 

president  139,045 

2  Ussen  College,  Susanvilla,  Calit  96130,  Robart  Tbeilar, 

president -  3,502 

33  Loma  Linda  University,  Loma  Linda,  Calif.  92354,  David 

J.  Bieber,  president -,-.-.--.—  91,315 

6  Lone  Mountain  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118, 

Mother  Gertrude  Patch,  president 45, 631 

32    Long  Beach  City  College,  Long  Beach,  Calit  90808.  Wilay 

D.  Garner,  president - - 6.488 

27  Los  Angeles  Baptist  Col.  &  Sem..  Newhall.  Calit  91321. 

John  R.  Ounkin.  president 26,960 

29    Los  Angeles  City  College.  Los  Angeles.  Calit  90029. 

Louis  Kaufman,  president 110,428 

17    Los  Angeles   Harbor   Col..   Wilmington.   Cailf.  90744, 

Wendell  C.  Black,  president - 13,066 

22    Los  Ageles  Pierce  Col.,  Woodland  Hills.  Calit  91364, 

John  A.  Nicklin,  president 6,400 

31    Los  Angeles  South«est  Col.  Los  Angelas.  Calif.  90047, 

Leadie  Clark,  acting  president 43,066 

21  Los  Angeles  Tr.  Tech.  Col..  Los  Angelas,  Calit  90015, 

Fred  1  Brinkman,  president 18,720 

22  Los  Angeles  Valley  Col.,  Van  Nuys,  Calit  91401,  Df. 

Rotiert  Horton,  president 36.340 

28  Uyola  U.  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90045,  Very 

Rev.  Donald  Paul  Merrifiel,  president 90,277 

28    Marymount  College,  Los  Angelas.  Calif.  90045,  Sister  M. 

Raymund  McKay,  president 44,400 

11  Menio  College,  Menio  Park,  Calit  94025,  Richard  O'Brien, 

president 6,114 

16    Merced  Col.,  Merced,  Calif.  95340,  Lowell  F.  Bariiar, 

president 69, 601 

7  Merritt  College.  Oakland,  Calit  94609,  Norual  Smith. 

president 114.720 

7    Mills  College,  Oakland,  Calif.  94613.  Robart  J.  Wart, 

president 40,658 

35    Mira  Coast  Col.,  Oceansida,  Calit  92054,  John  MacDonald, 

president 39.538 

15    Modesto  Jr.  College,  Modesto.  Calif.  95350.  Roy  G. 

Mikalson,  President 48,251 

12  Monterey  Inst  of  Foreign  Studies,  Monterey,  Calit  93940, 

Fulton  Freeman,  President 15,600 

12  Monterey  Peninsula  Col.  Monterey.  Calif.  93940,  Gaorge  F. 

Faul,  President 58.640 

13  Moorpark   College.    Moorpark.   Calit   93021,  John  J. 

Collins,  President 94,855 

24    Mount  San  Antonk]  College,  Walnut  Calit  91789,  Maria 

Mills,  President 88^773 

l^>otnote  at  end  of  Uble. 
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28    Mount  St  Marys  Collage.  Los  Angelas,  Cal».  90049,  Sistar  „,:„,„ 

Cecilia  Louise,  President $25,920 

99    Nairobi  Colleee,  East  Palo  Alts,  Calit  94303,  Donald  R. 

Smothers,  President.. "3,442 

1    NapaCollegB,Napa,Ciit94558,Georgeaark,President-  33,200 

31  Northrop  Inst  of  Tech..  Inglewood,  Calit  90306,  Homer  H.  

Grant  Jr.,  President 12,8W 

24    Occidental  College,  Us  Angeles,  Cain.  90041,  Richard  C. 

Gaman,  President 4^821 

9  Ohione  College,  Fremont,  Calit  94537.  Staphen  E.  Epiar. 

President 9,120 

35    Orange  Coast  Col..  Costa  Mesa.  Calif.  92626,  Robert  B.  

Moore,  President - 15,804 

30  Otis  Art  Inst  ot  Los  Angeles  County,  Los  Angeles,  Calit 

90057,  AndreasS.  Andersen,  President.. 11,950 

32  Pacific  Christian   College,   Ung   Beach,   Calit  90804, 

Medford  Jones,  President 8,000 

16    Pacific  College  ot  Fresno,  Fresno,  Calif.  93702,  Arthur  J. 

Wiebe,  President <5,200 

24    Pacific  Oaks  Collega.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105,  E.  Robart 

La  Crassa.  Jr.,  President 18,243 

I  Pacific  Union  College,  Angwin,  Calif.  94508.  F.  0.  RJtten- 

house,  president 64,720 

38    Palo  Verde  College,  BIythe,  Calif  92225.  Oavid  L  Brown, 

acting  president 9,867 

35  Palomar  College,  San  Marcos.  CalH.  92069,  Fradariek  R. 

Huber,  president 83,807 

20    Pasadena  City  College,  Pasadana,  Calif.  91106,  Arman 

Sarafian,  president 297,920 

20    Pasadena  College,  Pasadana,  Calit  91104.  W.  Shalbume 

Brown,  president 85,858 

31  Pepperdine  College,  Los  Angelas,  Calif.  90044,  M.  Nerval 

Young,  president -  69,679 

24    Pitzar  College,  Claremont,  CalB.  91711,  Robart  H.  Atwall, 

president '*.'l9 

24    Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711,  David  AJax- 

ander,  president 74,921 

18  Porterville  College,  Portervllle.  Calif.  93258,  Oriln  H. 

Shires,  president 21,385 

16    Readley  College,  Reedley,  CalH.  93654,  Clifford  M.  Boyar, 

president 24,926 

19  Rio  Hondo  College,  Whittler,  Calif.  90608,  Walter  M. 

Garcia,  president 194,005 

38    Riverside  City  College,  Riverside,  Calif.  92506,  R.  H. 

Bradshaw,  president --. 30.960 

3    Sacramento  City  College,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95822,  Sam 

Kipp,  president 160,139 

3    Sacramento  State  College,  Sacramento,   Calif.  95819, 

Barnard  Hyink,  president 351.762 

33    San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 

92403,  Arthur  M.  Jensen,  president 31,306 

37    San  Diego  City  College,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101,  Rax 

Gorton,  president .............  9,62/ 

36  San  Diego  Mesa  College,  San  Diego.  Calit  92111.  Ellis 

Benson.  President 'i''* 

36    San  Diego  State  College.  San  Diego,  Calit  92115,  Malcolm  .,,  „, 

A.  Love,  President .....  475.901 

27  San  Fernando  Vly.  SL  Col..  Northridge,  Calit  91316. 

James  W.  Cleary,  President. 824.119 

5  San  Francisco  Art  InsL,  San  Francisco,  Calit  94133, 

Theodore  L  ElioL  Exec.  Director .....  6,414 

6  San  Francisco  Cons.  Music,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94122, 

Milton  Salkind.  Director ...     ....  U.200 

6    San  Francisco  State  Col.,  San  Frandsco,  CalB.  94132,  S. 

J.  Hayakawa,  President iiii-  679,647 

15    San  Joaquin  Delta  Jr.  College,  Stockton,  Calit  95204, 

Joseph  Blanchard,  President 78,501 

9    San  Jose  Bible  College.  San  Jose.  Calit  95108.  Woodrow 

PhUlips,  President i--:-,-i-^--  ^''' 

10  San  Jo8«  City  College.  San  Jose,  Calit  95114.  Otto  „  — - 

Roemnich,  President .i-ii;;;--  otiSbO 

9    San  Jose  Hospitals  School  of  Nrsg..  San  Josa,  Calif.  95111 

David  L  Olsson,  President .---  5,575 

10    San  Jose  State  College.  San  Jose,  Calif.  95114.  John 

Bunzel.  President \-;j,iii--;,:-y       '•"l-'" 

35    Santa  Ana  College,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92706.  John  E. 

Joh nson.  President v  ^u-  •  m, «  ■  "•  ''* 

13    Santa  Barbara  City  Col.,  Santa  Bartiara.  Calif.  93105. 

Glenn  Gooder,  Supt  President.. 40.144 

28  Santa  Monica  College,  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  90406.  Wade 

F.Thomas,  Jr.,  President ",622 

6    Santa  Rosa  Jr.  College,  Santa  Rosa,  Calit  95401.  Brook 

Tauzar,  Acting  President 30,511 

24    Scripps  College,  Claremont  Calit  91711,  Mark  H.  Curtis, 

President-  31,414 

2   Shasta  College." Red'din'g;  "Calif."  96001.  'Gilbert  A.  Collyer. 

president *l'.084 

2    Siarra  Collage,  Rocklin,  Calif.  95677,  Harold  H.  Weaver, 

president       36,169 

6    Simpson  Bible  Collaga,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94134, 

Mark  W.  Lee,  presWant ....  14.614 

II  Skyhne  College,  San  Bruno.  Calif.  94406.  Phillip  Gariing- 

ton,  president 36.340 

4   Solano  College,  Vallajo.  Calif.  94590.  N.  Dallas  Evans, 

president. i--;---.-.-.^-.--  30,194 

1    Sonoma  SUte  Collaga,  Rohnart  Parii,   Calif.   94928, 

Thomas  H.  McGrath,  president 147.751 

35    Southern  California  Col..  CosU  Mesa.  Calif.  92626,  EmU 

A.  Balliet,  president 70,619 

37   Southwestern  Collaga,  Chula  VisU,  Calif.  92010,  Chaster 

S.  Devore,  president 22,926 
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Oteirict 
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CALIFORNIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  172)-Con, 


;alif.  94575, 


95380.  Carl 


14  St.  Marys  Col.  of  California,  St.  Marys  Col., 

Brother  Mel  Anderson,  president 

10    Stanford   University,  Stanford,    Calif.   94f)5,  Richard 
Lyman,  acting  pres 

15  Stanislaus  State  College,  Turlock,   Calif. 

Gatlin,  president - 

7    U.  ef  Cal.  BerKeley.  Berkeley,  Calif.  94720, 1  oger  Heyns, 
chancellor 

35  U.  of  Cal.  San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  9203i ,  Herbert  F. 

York,  acting  chancellor 

36  U.  S.  Internal  Univ.,  San  Oiego,  Calif.  92101  ,  William  C. 

Rust,  president 

36    U.  San  Diego  Col.  for  Men,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rev.  Joh  n  L  Baer,  president 

23    Univ.  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Los  An;eles,  Calif. 

90024,  Charles  E.  Young,  Chancellor 

38    Univ.  of  California  Riverside,  Riverside,  I  alif.  92SQ2, 

Ivan  Hindlraker,  Chancellor 

Univ.  of  California  Santa  Bartura,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

93106,  Vernon  I.  Cheadle,  Chancellor. 
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92110,  Very 


Calif.  95060, 


12  Unhr.  of  California  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz, 

Dean  L  McHenry,  Chancellor 

6    Univ.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117, 

Rev.  Albert  R.  Jonsen,  President 

21    Univ.  of  Sthrn.  California,   Los  Angeles,    Jalif.  90007, 

John  R.  Hubbard,  President.. 

4    University  of  California  Davis,  Davis,  Calif.  I  >5616,  James 

Meyer,  Chancellor 

35    University   of  California   Irvine,   Irvine,  I  alif.  92664, 

Cftarias  J.  Hitch.  Chancellor 

33    Unlverstty  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif.  9i  373,  Eugene 

Dawson,  President 

10    University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,    Salif.  95053, 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Terry,  President 

15  University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif.  9  )204,  Robert 

E  Burns,  President 

13  Ventura  College,  Ventura,  Calif.  93003,  R^y  C.  Lochr, 

President 

33    Victor  Valley   College,   Victorville,  Calif. 

Wadsworth,  President ,... 

16  West  Hills  Col..  Coallnga,  Calif.  93210,  Robe  t  A.  Annand, 

President  &  Superintendent 

26    West  Los  Angeles  Col.,  Culver  City,  Calif.  <  0230,  Morris 

J.  Heldman.  President , 

10    West  Valley  CoL,  Campbell,  Calif  95008,  Jai^es  P.  Hardy. 

President 

13    Westmont  College.  Santa   Barbara,  Cal. 

William  Snyder,  President 

19    Whittier  College,  Whittier,  Cal.  90608.   trederick   M. 

Binder.  President 

4    Yuba   College.   Marysville,  Cal.  95901,  Daniel  Walker, 

SupL  and  President 


92392,    Burt 


93103,  John 


COLORADO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTI  )NS,  26) 


Total. 


President.. 
Dr.  Allan  P. 


81052.  Dr. 


4    Adams  State  College,  Alamosa,  Cok>.  81(01,  John  A. 

Marvel.  President 

4    Aims  College.  Greeley,  Colo.  80631.  Ed  BeaK 

2  Arapahoe  Cmly.  Col..  Littleton,  Co.  80120,  " 

Crawford.  President 

1  Cmty.  Col.  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.  802|6,  Leiand  B. 

Luchsinger.  President 

3  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Spgs.,  Colo.  8C  K)3,  Lloyd  E. 

Worner,  President , 

4  Colorado  Mountain   College,  Glenwood  S  irings,  Colo. 

81601.  ElbieGann.  President ,.  

2  Cokirado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo,  i  MOl,  Guy  T. 

McBride.  Jr.,  President 

4    Colorado  State  University.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521, 
Dr.  A.  Ray  Chamberlain,  President 

3  El  Paso  Community  College.  Colorado  Sprinks,  Co.  80903, 

Dr.  Robert  0.  Hatton,  President 

4  Fort  Lewis  College.  Durango.  Colo.  81301.  fexer  Berndt, 

President 

3  Lamar  Community  College,   Lamar.  Cok 

Donald  L.  Keith,  President 

1    Loretto  Heights  College.  Denver.  Colo.  8I|236.  Patricia 
Jean  Manion.  President 

4  Mesa  College,  Grand  Junction.  CoL  81501J  Theodore  E. 

Albers.  President 

1    Metropolitan  State  College,  Denver  Colo  80^04,  Kenneth 

Phillips,  president 

4    Northeastern  J  r  College,  Sterling,  Colo  8075L 

president . 

3  Otaro  Jr  College,  La  Junta,  Cok)  81050,  W|liam  L  Mc- 

Divitt,  president 

4  Rangel^  college,  Rangely,  Colo  81648,  Joh  i 

president- 

1    Re^is  College,  Denver,  Colo  80221,  Very  Re ' 

tione,  president 

3   Southern  Colorado  St  Col,  Pueblo,  Colo  81C  95,  J   Victor 

Hopper,  president _ . 

1  Temple  Buell  College,  Denver,  Colo  8022(, 

Kenny,  president 

3    Trinidad  State  Jr  College,  Trinidad,  Colo  ^082  Guy  C 
Davis,  president 

2  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo  80302,t}r  Frederk:k 

P  Thieme,  president 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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1  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo  80210,  Maurice  B 

MitcheN.  chancellor...- ■--■.--  $49,049 

4    University  of  Northern  Colorado,  Greeley,  Colo  80631, 

Darrell  Holmes,  president 246,380 

4    US  International  Unlv-Colo  Alpine,  Steamboat  Springs, 

Colo,  80477  William  C  Rust,  president 3,927 

4    Western  SUte  Col  of  Colo,  Gunnison,  Colo  81230,  Harlan 

Bryant,  president. "■  *'^ 

CONNECTICUT  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  36) 

Totals 1.963.899 

3  Albertus  Magnus  College,  New  Haven  Conn  06511,  Sr 

Marie  Louise  Hubert,  president 26,160 

2  Annhurst  College,  S  Woodstock,  Conn  06281,  Sr  Cecill 

Comtois,  president - 4,  doo 

6    Central  Conn  State  Col ,  New  Britain  Conn  06050,  F  Don 

JsrfMS  Drssidsnt  ._._._-.-.-•--------  i^^i  /Ofc 

2    Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn.  06320,  Charles 

E.Shain,  president ----  *9.0'' 

2  Eastern  Conn.  State  College.  Willimantic,  Conn.  06226, 

Charles  Webb,  president W.sn 

4  Fairfield  University,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430,  Very  Rev. 

William  C.  Mclnnes,  president ----  ta,Si» 

1    Greater  Hartford  Cmty.  Col,,  Hartford.  Conn.  06106, 

Arthur  C.  Banks,  president 39,486 

1    Hartford  Col.  for  Women,  Hartford,  Conn.  06105,  Laura 

A.  Johnson,  president 11.  wo 

1    Hartford  State  Tech.  CoL.  Hartford,  Conn.  06106,  Thomas 

Raimondi,  president - ■■  lO.S'J 

3  Housatonic  Cmty.  CoL.  Stratford,  Conn.  06497,  Edward 

Listen,  president xinin"  ".»~ 

1  Manchester  Community  CoL.  Manchester,  Conn.  06040. 

Frederick  W.  Lowe.  Jr..  president -,---  l4.Zbl 

3    Mattatuck  Cmty.  Col.,  Waterbury.  Conn.  06702.  Charles 

B.  Kinney,  president -.^ici"'  i».  i** 

2  Middlesex   Cmty   College,    Middletown.   Conn.   06458. 

Philip  D.  Wheaton.  president -■-  ".** 

2    Mitchell  College.  New  London,  Conn.  06320.  Robert  C. 

Weller,  president ---  "■**' 

2  Mohegan  Comm.  College,  Norwtah,  Conn.  06360,  Robert 

N.  Rue,  president ■-■  ^•'" 

3  New  Haven  College,  West  Haven,  Conn.  06505.  Marvin  K.  ,,i:  «« 

Peterson,  president —  -  -  -  '  '■'•  '*'' 

6    Northwestern  Conn.  Cmty.  College.  Winsted,  Conn.  06098, 

Reglna  M.  Duffy,  president •*■''"" 

4  Norwalk  Community  Col.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06854,  Everett 

I.  L  Baker  dean  .  ij.stU 

4  Norwalk  State  Tech. 'Col'.'S.' Norwalk,  Conn.  06854, 

Frank  L.  Jusili,  president "•"'" 

5  Post  Jr.  College,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  06702,  F.  Burton 

Cook,  president ---  l\vm 

3  Quinnipiac  College,  Hamden,  Conn.,  06518,  John  H. 

Herder,  president -,--  <*,  "» 

4  Scared  Heart  Univ.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  06604.  William  H. 

Conley,  president ,iiVn'- 

4  Silvermine  College  of  Art.  New  Canaan.  Conn..  06840, 

Stephen  Jay,  president -»ii-.i" 

3    South  Central  Cmty.  Col.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  06511, 

Albert  Hendricks,  acting  president ;,-£"""  'u.""" 

3  Southern  Conn.  State  CoL,  New  Haven,  Conn..  06515. 

Hilton  C.  Buley,  president --■  W8.»"> 

1  SL  Joseph  College.  West  Hartford.  Conn.,  06117,  Sr. 

Mary  Consolata,  president --- -  la. v»i 

2  Thames  Vly.  SL  Tech.  Inst..  Norwich.  Conn.,  06360, 

Donald  Ralph  Welter,  president ---  '"■"" 

1  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06106,  Dr.  Theodore  C. 

Lockwood,  president ----  w,buo 

5  Tunxis   Cmty.    College,   Farmington,    Ct,   06032,    Dr. 

Benjamin  G.  Davis ,ii-„V  ' 

4  University    of    Bridgeport.    Bridgeport.    Conn.,   0660Z, 

Thurston  E.  Manning,  president ---  ss.oro 

2  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.,  06268,  Homer  D. 

Babbidge  Jr.,  president --,-,--  ♦^^.^ 

1  University   of   Hartford,    W.    Hartford,   Conn.,   06117, 

Archibald  M.  Woodruff,  chancellor -----  I0i.«u 

5  Waterbury  State  Tech  Col.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  06708, 

Kenneth  W.  Fogg,  president ---  ^' '" 

2  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  06457,  Colin  G. 

Campbell,  president ---  lUJ.i" 

5    Western  Conn.  State  CoL,  Danbury,  Conn.,  06810,  Ruth  A. 

Haas,  president. ^'^^ 

3  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  05620,  Kingman 

Brewster,  Jr.,  president "'■ "' 

DELAWARE  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  6) 

Total «16.993 

1 1    Brandywine  Junior  College,  Wilmington,  Del.  19800, 

Sidney  Peters,  president :--,--•  ".'*" 

1  1    Del.  Tec  and  Cmty  CoL,  Dover,  19947,  Paul  K.  Weatherly, 

president ---  •*^'  "'^ 

I  1    Delaware  State  College,  Dover,  Del.   19901,   Luna  I. 

Mishol.  president ------  zss.w 

99    Goldy    Beacon    Jr.   College.   Wilmington,    Del.    19899, 

Clarence  A,  Fulmer.  president '"•""" 

>  1    University  of  Delaware.  Newark,  Del.  19711,  Edward  A. 

Trabant,  acting  prwident .-----  *'■'>"* 

99    Wilmington  Colleg*,  Wilmington,  Del.  19720,  Donald  E. 

Ross,  president... ''•"" 
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Estimate 

number  of 

nwrict  student 

No.    Institution  addreu  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  10) 

Total $1,261,630 

American  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20016,  George  H. 

Williams,  president ...  108,320 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America,   Washington,   D.C.  20017, 

Clarence  Walton,  president 82,640 

DC  Teachers  College.  Washington.  D.C.  20009,  Paul 

Cooke,  president 40,233 

Ounbarton  Col.  Holy  Cross,  Washington,  D.C.  20008, 

Paul  Buchanan,  president 4,500 

Federal  City  College,  Washington,  D.C.  20001,  Harland 

Randolph,  president. 555.929 

George   Washington    Univ..    Washington,    D.C.    20006, 

Lloyd  H.Elliott, president 84,993 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20007,  Rev. 

Robert  J.  Henle.  S.J. .president 55,680 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20001,  James  E.  ,  „    «. 

Cheek,  president 160,400 

Trinity  College.  Washington,  D.C.  20017,  Sister  Margaret 

Claydon,  president.. 25,840 

Washington  Tech.  InsL,  Washington,  D.C.  20005,  Cleve- 

land  L  Oennard,  president 143,095 

FLORIDA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  52) 

Total 4,032,840 

11  Barry  College,  Miami.  Fla.  33136.  Sister   M.  Dorothy 

Browne,  president 45, 018 

4  Bethune  Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32015, 

Richard  V.  Moore,  president 253,100 

10    Biscayne  College,  Miami.  Fla.  33054.  John  H.  McDonnel 

Osa.  president. - .-  -  -  -  29, 456 

5  Brevard  Jr.  College,  Cocoa,  Fla.  32922,  Maxwell  G.  King, 

president 59, 67b 

10  Broward  Cmty.  College,  FL  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33314,  Hugh 

Adams,  president 53,198 

4    Central  Florida  J  r.  CoL,  Ocala,  Fla.  32670,  Henry  Goodlott, 

president ---  36,Wa 

1  Chipola  Jr.  College.  Marianne,  Fla.  32446,  Raymond  M. 

Deming.  president   *1.  "*Z 

4    Daytona  Beach  Jr.  College.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32015, 

Roy  F.  Bergengren,  Jr..  president- 45,770 

7  Edison  Junior  College,  Fort  Meyers,  Fla.  33901,  David  G. 

Robinson,  president 8, 085 

3  Edward  Waters  College,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32209.  William 

B.  Stewart,  president 86.  Z97 

4  Embry-Riddle  Aero  InsL.  Dayton.  Beach  Fla.  32015,  Jack 

R.  Hunt,  president- 23, 887 

2  Florida  ASM  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32307,  Ben- 

jamin Perry,  president -..  356,025 

9  Florida  Atlantic  Univ.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla,  33432,  Kenneth  R. 

Williams,  president ---.--  124,373 

5  Florida  Institute  of  Technology.  Melbourne.  Fla.  32901, 

Jerome  P.  Keuper,  president 38, 668 

3  Florida  Jr.  Col.  at  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32207, 

Benjamin  R.  Wygal.  president 63,200 

12  Florida  Keys  Jr.  College,  Key  West,  Fla.  33040,  John  S. 

Smith,  president -  -  -  - .-.-.-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  31. 6'3 

11  Florida  Memorial  College,  Miami,  Fla.  33165,  R.  W. 

Puryear.  president 182,182 

8  Florida  Presbyterian  Col.,  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  33733, 

Billy  0.  Wireman,  president 74,330 

7    Florida  Southern  College,  Ukeland,  Fla.  33802,  Charles 

T.  Thrift  Jr.,  president ----  84,842 

2  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  323,  J.  Stanley 

Marshall,  president 229,427 

5  Florida  Technological   Univ.,  Orlando,   Fla.  32801,  Dr. 

Charles  Milhcan,  president 134,022 

10  Fort  Lauderdale  University.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33301, 

Dr.  Stanley  J.  Drake,  president 6.483 

1  Gull  Coast  Jr.  College.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401.  Richard 

E.  Morley.  president 111.843 

6  Hillsborough  Jr.  Col..  Tampa.  Fla.  33606,  Morton  S. 

Shanberg,  president 29.518 

9  Indian  River  Jr.  College.  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  33450,  Herman 

Heise,  president. 4,504 

3  Jacksonville  University,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32211,  Robert 

H.Spiro,  president 82,854 

3  Jones  College,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32211,  Jack  H.  Jones, 

president - --  74, 666 

2  LakeCityJ.C.8.ForestRangerSch.,LakeCity,Fla.32055, 

H.  E.  Phillips,  president 58.572 

4  Uke-Sumter  Jr.  College,  Leesburg,  Fla.  32748,  Paul  P.  _  ,^ 

Williams,  president... 3.000 

7  Manatee  Jr.  College,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505,  Samuel  R. 

Neel,  president 28.058 

9    MarymountCollege.  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 33432, Gerard  Fagan, 

president 13.629 

11  Miami-Dade  Junior  College,  Miami,  Fl.  33156,  Peter 

Masiko,  Jr.,  president 200,354 

7  New  College,  Sarasota,  Fl.  33578,  John  Elmendorf,  presi- 
dent   20.568 

2    North  Fkirida  Jr.  College,  Madison,  H.  32340,  Stephen  H. 

McMahon,  president. 37,191 

1    OkakMsa  Walton  Jr.  CoL,  Valparaiso,  Fl.  32580,  J.  E. 

McCracken,  president 3,974 

9    Palm  Beach  Atlantic  College,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fl.  33401, 

Dr.  Jess  Moody,  president 16,886 

1    Pensacola  Jr.  College,  Pensacota,  Fl.  32504,  T.  Felton 

Harrison,  president 17,813 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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number  of 

District  studMt 

No.    Institutk>n  address  and  Head  of  InstitutMn  Allocation  awards 

5  Rollins  College,  Winttr  Park,  Fl.  32789,  Jack  B.  Critch- 

field,  president $34,518 

2   Santa  Fe  Jr.  CoL,  Gainesville,  Fl.  32601,  Joseph  Fordyce, 

president    36,371 

4   Seminole  Jr.  Col.,  Santord,  R.  32771,  Earl  S.  Weldon, 

president    8,622 

7  South-Eastern  Bible  Col.,  Ukeland,  R.  33801,  Cyril  L  _  _, 

Homer, president    110,803 

2   St  Johns  River  Jr.  College,  Palatka,FL  32077,  Charles  La 

Pradd,  president 27,032 

9  St  Joseph  College  of  Fla.,  Jensen  Beach,  FL  33457. 

Sister  M.  Martha,  SSJ,  president 16,247 

8  St  Leo  College.  St  Leo   R.  33574.  Mtrwn  Bowman, 

acting  president 8,837 

8    St  Petersburg  Jr.  College,  St  Petersburg,  Fl.  33733, 

Michael  M.  Bennett,  president 100,414 

4  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Fl.  32720,  Johe  E.  Johns, 

chief  exec,  officer     77,539 

2    Tallahassee  Cmty.  College,  Tallahassee.  R.  32303,  Fred 

W.  Turner,  president 15.972 

6  Univ.  of  South  Rorida,  Tampa,  Fla.  33620,  Harris  W.Deen,  ...  .^t 

Acting  President 216,494 

1  Univ.  of  West  Florida,  Pensacola,  Ra.  32504,  Harold  B.  ,„„„,„ 

Crosby,  President 108,939 

2  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Ra.  32601,  Stephen  C. 

O'ConnefL  President 377,503 

12    University  of  Miami.  Coral  Gables,  Ra.  33124,  Henry  King 

Standord.  President 251.067 

5  Valencia    Jr.    College.    Orlando,    Ra.    32802,    James 

Gollattscheck,  President 33,374 

GEORGIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  53) 

Total 3,076,796 

2    Abraham  Baldwin  Agric  CoL,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794,  J.  Clyde 

Driggers,  President 34,717 

2    Albany  Jr.  College,  Albany,  Georgia  31705,  B.  R.  Tilley, 

President 28,105 

2    Albany  State  College,  Albany,  Ga.  31705,  Charles  Hayes, 

President 104,713 

2  Andrew  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga.  31740,  George  W.  GambUI, 

President 10,633 

1    Armstrong  State  College,  Savannah.  Ga.  31406,  Henry  L 

Ashmore,  President 21,160 

5    AUanta   Baptist  Col.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30341,   Monroe  F. 

Swilley,  Director 19,866 

10  Augusta    College,    AugusU,    Ga.    30904,    George    A. 

Christenberry,  President 16,924 

7  Berry  College,  Mount  Berry,  Ga.  30149,  John  R.  Bertrand, 

President. --.--  103.759 

1    Brewton  Parker  College.  Mount  Vernon,  6a.  30445,  J. 

Theodore  Phillips.  President 24.523 

8  Brunswick  Jr.  College,  Brunswick,  Ga.  31520,  John  W. 

Teel.  President 32.316 

5    Clark  College.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30314,  Vivian  W.  Henderson, 

President 246,015 

5    Clayton  Jr.  Col.,  Forest  Park,  Ga.  30050.  Harry  S.  Downs. 

president ---  ».  **' 

3  Columbus  College.  Columbus,  Ga.  31907,  Thomas  Y. 

Whitley,  president ------  15.281 

7    Covenant   College,    Lookout   Mountain,    Tenn.   37350, 

Marton  D.  Barnes,  president 37, 274 

7    Dalton  Junior  College,  Dalton,  6a.  30720,  Derrell  C. 

Roberts,  president. 18, 3Z6 

4  Dekalb  CoL,  Clarkston,  Ga.  30021,  James  Hinson,  presi- 

dent.-..   18.634 

9  Emmanuel  Cotlege,  Franklin  Springs,  Ga.  30639,  Culbreth 

Melton,  president. ---  8,416 

4  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30322,  SanfordS.Atwood, 

president -„----.--  "■'* 

7    Royd  Jr.  College,  Rome.  Ga.  30161.  David  B.  McCorkle, 

p  reside  nt - 3, 006 

3    Fort  Valley  State  College,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  31030,  Waldo 

W.  L  Blanchet  president 165,275 

9    Gainesville  Jr.  College,  Gainesville.  Ga.  30501,  Hugh  M. 

Mills,  Jr.,  president ...  3,274 

10    Georgia  College  at  Milledgeville,  Milledgeville,  Ga.  31061, 

J.  Whitney  Bunting,  acting  president 19,802 

5  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech.,  Atianta,  Ga.  30332.  Arthur  G. 

Hansen,  president.. 78.078 

1    Georgia  Southern  College.  Statesboro.  Ga.  30458,  John 

0.  Eidson,  president 112,714 

3    Georgia  Southwestern  Col.,  Americus,  Ga.  31709,  William 

B.  King,  president - 27,501 

5  Georgia  State  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303,  Noah  Ungdale, 

Jr.,  president *'.12' 

6  Gordon  Military  College,  Barnesville,  Ga.  30204,  Joseph 

Bray,  president.. ■■-  13,244 

7  Kennesaw  J  r.  College.  Marietta.  Georgia  30060,  Horace  W. 

Sturgis,  president 3,973 

6    La  Grange  College,  La  Grange,  6eorgia  30240,  WaighU  6. 

Henry,  Jr.,  president 14,861 

6    Macon  J  r.  College.  Macon,  Ga,  31206,  Jack  Carlton,  pres»- 

dent ---  3,927 

10  Medical  Col.  of  Georgia,  AugusU,  6a.  30902,  Harry  B. 

Orear,  president 4,794 

6    Mercer  University,  Macon.  Ga.  31207.  Rufus  C.  Harris, 

president 96,175 

8  Middle  Georgia  College,  Cochran,  6a.  31014,  Louis  C. 

Alderman,  president 14.  IW 

5    Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  6a.  30314,  Hugh  M.  Gloster, 

president 237.073 
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DMhct 

No.    Institution  addron  and  Head  ot  institution 


Allocation 


Estimate 

numt)er  ot 

student 

awards 


GEORGIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  SSH-Continued 

5  Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30314.  JohnlA.  Mlddlo- 
ton,  president ■^■■-t- v 

2  Norman  College,  Norman  Park.  Ga.  31771,  Thomas  G. 
Renfroe.  president i --- 

9  North  Georgia  Collet*.  Dahloaafi.  Ga.  30531,  iokn  H. 
Owen,  president J.-- -- 

4  Oglethorpe  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30319,  Paw  Kenneth 

Vonk,  president 

10    Paine  Collage,  Augusta.  Ga.  30901,  L  Clayto^  Calhoun, 

president i 

9  Piedmont  Cotlege,  Demorest,  Ga.  30&35,  Jamei  E.  Walter, 
president -1 

9  Reinhardt  Collefe,  Waleska.  Ga.  30183,  J.  R.  aurgess  Jr.. 

president 1 -- 

1  Savannah  State  Collega,  Savannah,  Ga.  314IM,  Howard 
Jordan,  Jr.,  president 1 

7  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga.  30161,  Randall  H.  Minor, 

president I 

8  South  Georgia  College,  Douglas,  Ga.  31S33.  Denton  R. 

Coker.  president L 

5  Spelman  College.  AUants.  Ga.  30314,  A.  E.  Msniey, 

presdent- I 

6  Tin  Cotleee,  For^,  Ga.  31029,  Rot>ert  w.  Jackson, 

president - -L 

9  Toccoa  Falls  Inst  Inc.  Toccoa  Falls.  Ga.  3057T.  Julian  A. 

Sandy,  president..- r-- 

9  Truett  McConnell  Col.,  aeveland,  Ga.  305^,  Warner 
Earle  Fusselle.  president 

10  Umverstty  ot  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga.  30601,  Fred 

president    .       

8    Vsldosta  State  College.  Valdosta,  Ga.  31601 


>2 


Marbn.  president 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.  31201,  W.  Eail 


C.  Davison, 
srWaiteV' 
SW'ckJand'' 


president . 

West  Georgia  College.  Carroliton,  Ga.  301U,  James  E. 

Boyd,  president 

Young  Hams  College,  Young  Harris.  Ga.  30582^  Douglas  R. 

Sasser,  president. 


HAWAII  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION|,  11) 
Total 


Chaminade  Col.  ot  Honolulu.  Honolulu,  Ha  vail  96816, 

Bro.  Robert  Magiure,  president  . 

1 2    Hawaii  Cmty  College.  HUo.  Hawaii  96720,  Mits^gu  Sumada, 

principal... .  

99    Hawaii  Pacific  College,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813;  Or.  George 

A.  Warmer,  president -  j 

1  2    Honolulu  Community  Collega,  Honolulu,  H^aii  96817 

James  W.  Thornton,  Jr.,  provost. 


apic 

Raymond  Y.  C.  Won,  provost,. 
i2    Kauai  Community  College,  LilMie  Kauai,  Hawaii  96766, 

PhHip  lie,  provost 

>2    Leeward  Oahu   Cmty    Col,  Pearl  City,  Hmraii  96782. 

Leonard  D  Tuthill,  provost 

>2    Maui  Community  College,  Kahulul,  Hawaii  91  732,  HaroM 

Luntev,  provost 

1 2    Mauna  6lu  College,  Pala  Maul,  Hawaii  96779,  Cummins  E. 

Speakman  Jr.,  president 

>  2    Univ  of  Hawaii  Hllo  Campus,  Hlh),  Hawal   96720,  Dr. 

Charles  Neff.  provost 

>2    University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  9^22,  Harlan 

Cleveland,  president. 

IDAHO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION^,  8) 
Total. 
1    Boise  State  College.  Boise,  Idaho  83701.  Joh^  B.  Barnes, 

1,  James 


president. 

2    Col  of  Southern  Idaho,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 


L  Taytor,  president.. 

1  College  of  Idaho.  Caldwell.  Idaho  83605.  Warden  B.  Knox, 

president -I 

2  IdahoStateUniversity.Pocatello.  Idaho  832011.  William  E. 

Davis,  president 

1    Lewis-Clark    Normal  School.    Lewlston,    liaho  83501. 

Jerold  Ougger,  president 

1    North  Idaho.  Jr.  College,  Coeur  D.  Alene, 

Garry  G  Schuler,  president 

1    Northwest  Nazarene  CoL,  Nampa,  Idaho  K  651  John  E. 

Riley,  president . 

1    University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho  8384^, 

Hartung.  president. 


daho  83814, 


ILLINOIS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIOI^,  100) 
Total 


11  Amundsen-Mayfair  Col  Chicate.  Ill  60630.  [Theodore  d. 

Phillips,  president ^ 

19    Augustana  College,  Rock  Island.  Ill  61201.  Dr.  C.  W. 

Sorensen.  presdent 

15    Aurora  College,  Aurora,  IIL  60507,  Or.  Janes  L  Crimi, 

president 

12  Bant  College,  Lake  Forest,  III.  60045,  Motl^  Margaret 

Burke,  p resident .). 

19    Black  Hawk  Colleg*.  MoliiM,  IH.  61265,  Alba^  E.  Reid,  Jr., 
|i_  III  president 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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23    Blackburn    College,    Carlinvilte,    III.  62626,   Glenn   L 

McConagha,  president --,---  JZ7.b98 

18  Bradley  University.  Peoria,  III.  61606,  T.  W.  Van  Arsdale, 

Jr.,  president -. 232,028 

19  Cari  Sandburg  Col.,  Galesburg,  III.  61401,  Eltis  Hanson, 

president  5,  b47 

7    Central  YMCA  Cmty.  Coilegerc'tiicaio.  in.  60606.  Donald  ,„  ..„ 

A.  Canar,  president .i-vvw-  ^w.840 

7    Chicago  Conservatory  College,  Chicago,  III.  60605,  Dr. 

Francis  Dalbert,  president a.-- -  v  ' 

3    Chicago  State  College,  Chicago,  IIL  60621,  Milton  B.  Byrd, 

president ■■  • --•  170,263 

11  CiW  College  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  60634,  Ernest  V. 

Clements,  president ---- 6,320 

14  College  of  Dupage,  Glen  Ellyn.  III.  60137.  Rodney  Berg, 

president - .;  vva  -  ^"'^^ 

12  College  of  Lake  County.  Grayslake,  III.  60030,  Richard  G. 

Er/en,  president 34,400 

9    Columbia  College,  Chicago,  III.  60611,  Dr.  Mirron  Alex- 

androft,  president -„ ■■  - -•:•:--  '■ '"'' 

10    Concordia  Teachers  Cot.,  River  Forest  III.  60305,  M.  L  ,.  -w, 

Koehneke,  president ;.-.;.-  -•  "•*"' 

17  Danville  Jr.  College,  Danville.  III.  61832.  Mary  Miller, 

president ..........  4Z.B17 

7    OePaul  University,  Chicago,  III.  60604,  Very  Rev.  John  R. 

Cortelyou,  president. 127, 200 

22  Eastern  Illinois  Univ.,  Charleston,  III.  61920,  Dr.  Quincy 

Doudna,  president Z0b,3Z0 

15  Elgin  Community  College,  Elgin,  III.  60120,  G.  I.  Renner, 

President      12,613 

14    Elmhurst  College.  Elmhurst  Ml.  60126,  Dr.  Donald  C. 

Kleckner,  President ........  36,499 

18  EurekaCollege,  Eureka,  IIL  61530,  Or.  Ira  W.  Ungston, 

President .......  52,080 

2  Fenger-Southeast    Col.,    Chicago.    III.    60617,    Doyle 

Bonjour,  Acting  President ..........  61,402 

14  George  Williams  College,  Downers  Grove,  III.  60515,  Dr. 

Richard  E.  Hamlin.  President ........  39,920 

4    GovernorsSLUniv.,Pari(  Forest  South.  IIL  50466.  William 

Engbretson,  President ---- 34,629 

23  GreenvilleCollege,  Greenville,  IIL  62246,  OrleyR.Herron, 

Jr    President  54,206 

13  Hebrew  Theol.  College.  Skokie.  III.  60076.  Harold  P. 

Smith,  Administrator  Vice  President Z4,080 

16  Highland  Cmty.  CoL.  Freeport  III.  61032,  Kenneth  E. 

Borland,  President -----  '2,160 

23  111.  Central  Col.,  East  Peoria,  III.  61611,  Kenneth  L. 

Edwards.  President ---  6S,S8l 

17  III.   State   University,    Normal,   III.  61761,   Francis   R. 

Geigle,  Acting  President 408,014 

20    Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  III.  62650.  Dr.  L.  Vernon 

Caine,  President .v-v-  "-'^ 

1    Illinois  Inst  of  Tech.,  Chicago,   III.  60616,  John  T. 

Rettaliata,  President .......  68, 320 

15  Illinois  Valley  Cmty.  CoL,  Oglesby,  IIL  61301,  R.  Eart 

Trobaugh.  Director *.''4 

17    Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington,  IIL  61701,  Robert 

S.  Eckley.  President 58,196 

14  Joliet  Jr.  College.  Joliet  III  60136,  Douglas  Graham, 

Acting  President ---- -,--  ♦.*" 

15  Judson  College,  Elgin.  III.  60120.  Harn  A.  Weber,  presi- 

dent   "•*♦"' 

17    Kankakee  Community  College.  Kankakee.  III.  60901. 

John  R.  Samlin,  president ^ 4,880 

13  Kendall  College,  Evanston.  III.  60204,    Dr.  Wesley  H. 

Westerberg,  president 63,840 

3  Kennedy-King  CoL,  Chicago,  III.  60621.  Maceo  T.  Bowia, 

president  262,800 

16  Kishwaukee  College,  Malta,  III.  60150.  W.  Umar  Fly. 

president 6,354 

19  Knox  College.  Galesburg.  III.  61401.  Sharvy  G.  Umbeck, 

oresident  .  iz.Mu 

12    Lake  ForestCoirege.La'kV  Fore'st'in.'edOW,  Eugene 

Hotchliss.      president .......  70,320 

22    Uke  Und  College,  Mattoon,  III.  61938,  Virgil  H.  Judge, 

president ...........  20,232 

14  Lewis  St  Francis  ol  Illinois,  Lockport  60441,  Paul  French, 

president -----  29,344 

22    Lincoln  Christian  College,  Lincoln,  III.  62656,  Earl  C. 

Hargrove  president... -.--i--  13,347 

22    Lincoln  College.  Lincoln,  111.  62656,  Dr.  Raymond  N. 

Dooley.  president b.OSZ 

20  Uncoln  Land  Cmty.  Col..  Springfield,  III.  62703,  Robert  L 

Poorman.  president - ---  "•"»'' 

7    Loop  College.  Chicago,  111.  60601,  David  H.  Heller,  presi- 

dent  164,337 

9    Loyola   University,   Chicago,    IIL   60626,    Raymond   C. 

Baumhart,  president ---  310,170 

7    MacCormac  College,  Chicago,   111.  60604,  Gordon   C. 

Borchardt,  president \--;--  "•" 

20    MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  IIL  62650,  Dr.  John  J.  ,,,,„, 

Wittich,  president ...........  HI.**" 

7    Malcolm  X  CoL,  Chfcigo,  111.  60612,  diaries  G.  Hurst, 

President -.--.-■•;.-.--o«-.V-  ♦».»'Z 

12    McHenry  Co.  Jr.  Col.  Dist  528,  Crystal  Lake,  IIL  60014, 

John  Garrett,  President '■«* 

24  McKendree  College.  Lebanon.  111.  62254,  Dr.  Eric  N. 

Rackham.  President *'■'»' 

22    Millikin  University.  Decatur.  IH.  62522,  J.  Roger  Miller, 

President ^'•^'" 

19    Monmouth  College,  Monmouth.  ML 61462,  Richard  CStine. 

President **■*" 
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400 
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294 
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31 

59 
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Estimate 

number  of 

DUrid  student 

No.   Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

ILLINOIS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  100>-CoiitiMMd 

4    Moraine  Vallev  Cmty.  Col.,  Oak  Lawn,  III.  60465,  Robert 

E  Turner.  President.- J12,958  22 

9  Mundelein  College,  Chicago.  ML  60626,  Sister  Mary  Ann 

Ida  Gannon,  President 73,761  127 

13  National  College  of  Educ,  Evanston,  IIL  60201,  Dr.  K. 

Richard  Johnson,  President 50,573  87 

11    Niles  College,  Loyola  Univ.,  Chicago,  IN.  60631,  Eugene 

F  Lyons,  President 15,520  27 

14  North  Central  College,  Naperville,  III.  60540,  Dr.  Arlo 

Schilling,  President 48,640  84 

11    North  Park  College,  thicago,  HI   60625,  Uoyd  Ahlem, 

President 44,880  77 

11    Northeastern  111.  State  Cot.,  Chicago,  III.  60625,  J.  M. 

Sachs,  President 95.279  164 

15  Northern  Illinois  Univ.,  De  Kalb,  HI.  60115,  Rhoteu 

Smith.  President 511,760  882 

13  Northwestern  University,   Evanston,   III.  60201,  Dr.  J. 

RoscoB  Miller,  Chancellor _ 122,420  211 

17    Olivet  Nazarene  College,  Kankakee,  III.  60901,  Dr.  H.  W. 

Reed,  President 97,520  168 

23  OIney  Central  College,  Olney,  111.  62450,  Gall  L  Lathrop, 

Dean 25,941  45 

22    Parkland  College,  Champaign,  111.  61820,  William    W. 

Staerkel,  president 35,997  62 

4    Prairie  SUte  CoL,  Chicago  Hghts.,  111.  60411,   Ashley 

Johnson,  president 25,600  44 

20    QuincyCollege,  Quincy,  111.62301,  Titus  Ludes,  president  89,530  154 

20   Robert  Morns  College,  Carthage,  IL  62321,  Dean   C. 

Nichols,  dean  of  academic  affairs 14,116  24 

16  RKk  Valley  College,  Rockford,  Illinois  61111,  Karl  J. 

Jacobs,  president 24,885  43 

7    RaoseveltUniversity,Chlcago.lll.6060S,Dr.Rolf  A.  Weil, 

president. 164,074  263 

10  Rosary  College,  River  Forest,  III,  60305,  Candida  Lund, 

president 43,680  75 

20  SangamonStateUniverslty.Springfield.lL.  62701,  Robert 

C.  Spencer,  president 18,588  32 

16   Sauk  Valley  College,  Dixon,  III.  61021,  Edward  J.  Sabol, 

president. 28,825  50 

7   Schools  of  the  Art  Inst,  of  Chgo.,  Chicago,  111.  60603, 

Donald  J.  Irving,  president 32,042  55 

21  Shawnee  City  College,  Ullin,  I L.  62992,  Dr.  Loren  E.  Klaus, 

president 32,366  56 

16   ShimerCollege.MountCarroll,  111.61053.  Roberts.  Long, 

president - 10,188  18 

21    Southeastern  Illinois  Jr.  Col.,  Harrisburg,  111.  62946, 

JosephC.  Deaton,  dean 3,050  5 

24  Southern  III.  U.  Edwardsville  Camp,  Edwardsville,  111. 

62025,  Johns.  Rendleman,  chancellor. 75,673  130 

21  Southern  III.  Univ.  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  III.  62901, 

Robert  Layer, chancellor 133,932  231 

3   Southwest  College.  Chicago,  III.  60652,  Stephen  Nicholson, 

president 10,567  18 

19  Spoon  River  College,  Canton,  IIL  61520,  Hearl  C.  Bishop, 

president. 6.312  11 

14  SL  Procoplus  College.  Lisle,   111.  60532,  Rev.   Roman 

Galiardi,  OSB,  president 41,012  71 

3  SL  Xavier  College,  Chicago,  111.  60655,  Harry  A.  Marmlon, 

president 42,472  73 

4  Thornton  Cmty.  College,  Hervey,  III.  60426,  J.  0.  Dalby, 

president..  31,033  54 

4  Tolentine  College,  Olympia  Fields.  Ml.  60461,  Very  Rev. 

Robert  E  Burns,  OSA.  president 3.000  5 

4   Trinity  Christian  Col ,  Palos  Heights,  III.  60463.  Gordon 

R  Werkema,  president 10,960  19 

12  Trinity  College,  Deertield,  111.  60615,  Rev.  Harry  L  Evans, 

president 78,640  136 

10   Triton  College,   River  Grove.  60164.   Herbert  Zeitlin, 

president 10,706  18 

7  Univ.  of  III.  at  Chicago  Circle,  Chicago,  111.  60680,  Norman 

A  Parker,  chancellor 495,783  855 

7    Univ.  of  IIL  at  Med.  Center, Chh^go,  ML  60612,  Josephs. 

Begandu,  chancellor 4,000  7 

2  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  60637,  Edward  H. 

Levi,  president 136,305  235 

22  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.  61801,  Jack  W.  PelUson, 

president 792,754  1,367 

21    Wabash  Valley  College,  ML  Carmel.  III.  62863.  James  S. 

Spencer,  chancellor _ 19,699  34 

15  Waubonsee  Cmty   CoL,  Sugar  Grove.  111.  60554,  Forest 

Etheredge,  president 2.000  3 

20  Western  Illinois  Univ..  Macomb.  ML  61455.  John  T. 

Bemhard,  president 53,468  92 

14    Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  III.  60187,  Dr.  Hudson  T. 

Armerding,  president. 59,360  102 

13  William  Rainey  Harper  CoL,  Palatine.  111.60067,  Robert  E. 

Lahtl,  president 17,865 31 

INDIANA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  38) 

Total 4,320,710  7,451 

10   Anderson  College,  Anderson,    Ind.  46011,   Robert  H. 

Roardnn.  president 108,817  188 

10    Ball  State  University,  Muncie.  Ind.  47306,  John  J.  PruU, 

president. 407,693  703 

3  Bethel  College  Inc.,  Hishawaka.  Ind.  46544.  Ray  P. 

Pannabecker,  president 22,574  39 

7    Depauw  University.  Greencastle,  Ind.  46135.  William  E. 

Kerstetter,  president 62,574  108 

footnote  at  end  of  table. 


District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation 

10    Eartham  College,  Richmend.  Ind.  47374,  Landrum  R. 

Boiling,  president $76,796 

4    FortWayne  Art  Inst,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  46804.  Russen  L 

Oettef.  director 8,258 

4    Fort  Wayne  Bible  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46807,  Jarad  F. 

Gerig,  president 5.568 

6    Franklin  College,  FrankHn,  Ind.  46131,  Wesley  N.  Haines, 

president 68,276 

3    Goshen  Col.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46SZ6,  Carl  Kreider.  actini 

presWent 124,118 

3    Grace  Theol  Sem.  &  Col..  Winona  Lake,  Ind.  46590, 

Herman  A.  Hoyt.  president 33,231 

3  Holy  Cross  J  r.  Col.,  Notre  Dame.  I  nd.  46556,  Brother  John 

Driscoll,  president 3,511 

4  Huntington  College,  Huntington,  Ind.  46750,  E.  Dewitt 

Baker,  president 69,327 

6  Indiana  Central  College,  Indlanapefis,  Ind.  46227.  Gene  A. 

Sease,  president 34,537 

4  Indiana  Institute  of  Tech.,   Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  4003, 

Edward  A.  Dugan,  Jr..  president 22,923 

8    Indiana  SL  U.  Evansville  Campus,  Evansville.  Ind.  47712, 

David  L  Rice,  dean 50,692 

7  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47809,  Alan 

C.  Rankin,  president 301.838 

7  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401,  John  W. 

Ryan,  president 1, 169, 174 

5  Manchester  College,  No.  Manchester,  Ind.  46962,  A.  Blair 

Helman,  president 68,329 

6  Marian  Col.  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46ZS,  0.  J. 

Guzietta,  president 105,550 

5    Marion  College  Marion,  Marion,  Ind.  46952,  Woodrow 

Goodman,  oresident 94,388 

8  Oakland  City  College.  Oakland  City,  Ind.  47560,  Laurence 

Barrett,  president 31,016 

4    Purdue  Univ.  Fort  Wayne  Center,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46{K)5. 

L.  D.  Nelson,  acting  dean 23.827 

3  Purdue  Univ.  Nth.  Cen.  Campus.  Westville.  Ind.  46391. 

Robert  F.  Schwarz,  dean  and  director _ 18,082 

2    Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  47907,  F.  L.  Hovde, 

president.... 431.902 

99    Purdue  University  Calumet  Campus.  Hammond.  Ind. 

46323,  Dr.  Carl  Elliott,  director 20.918 

7  Rose  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  47803.  John  A. 

Logan,  president 38.760 

4  St.  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46808,  Sister  M. 

Rosanna,  president 21.222 

1  SL  Josephs  Col.  Calumet  Campus,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

46312,  Dr.  Sohn  M.  Letko  Cpps.  president. 43.412 

2  St  Joseph  College,  Rensselaer,  Ind.  47978,  Rev.  Chartes 

Banet  president 47.518 

7  SL  Mary  ot  the  Woods  Col..  St  Mary  of  Wds..  Ind.  47876 

Jeanne  Knoerle.  president 20.023 

3  St  Marys  College,  Notre  Dame.  Ind.  46556.  M.  Alma  Peter. 

acting  president 44.044 

8  SL  Meinrad  Col.,  SL  Melnrad,  Ind.  47577  Hilary  Ottens- 

meyer.  President 10,032 

5  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Ind.  46989,  Milo  Redlger, 

President 103,925 

4  Tri-State  College,  Angola,  Ind.  46703,  R.  M.  Bateman, 

President 46,361 

8    Univ.  ot  Evansville,  EvanvHIe,  Ind.  47704,  Wallace  B. 

Graves.  President 167,304 

3  University  ot  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  46556,  Rev. 

T.M.Hesburgh.  President 150.440 

2    Valparaiso  University, Valparaiso, Ind.  46383,A.G.HueglL 

President 178,117 

8    Vincennes  University,  Vlncennes,  Ind.  47591,  Issac  K. 

Beckes,  President 85,635 

IOWA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  49) 

ToUl 3.007.961 

5  American  InsL  ot  Business.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50307, 

Keith  Fenton, President 9,038 

6  Briar  Cliff  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51104,  Sister  Jordan 

Dahm,  President 25,640 

6    Buena  VisU  College,  Storm  Uke,  Iowa  50588,  Wendell  Q. 

Hal verson.  President 64.288 

4  Central  College,  Pella  Iowa  50219,  Kenneth  J.  Weller. 

President 90,572 

2    Clarke  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001,  Robert  J.  Giroux. 

President 21, 130 

2    Coe  College.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52402,  Lao  Nussbaum, 

President 36,510 

2  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa  52314.  Samuel  E. 

Stumph,  President 38,986 

5  Des  Moines  Area  Cnty.  CoL,  Ankeny,  towe  50021,  Paul 

Lowery,  Superintendent 29,786 

6  Divine  Word  College,  Epworth,  Iowa  52045,  Harold  W. 

Rigney,  President 18.398 

6    Dordt  College,  Sioux  Center,  Iowa  51250,  B.  J.  Hun, 

President 90,265 

5   Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311,  Paul  F.Sharp, 

President 124,553 

3  Ellsworth  Cmty.  College,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  50126.  Donald 

W.  Skinner, Superintendent 51,618 

4  Graceland  College,   Lamoni,   Iowa  50140,  William  T. 

Higdon,  President 45,624 

5  Grand  View  College,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50316,  Ernest  D. 

Nielsen,  President 28,066 


EstiflMte 

number  oi 

ftodent 
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3&S 


1 50  10, 
lotra 


,  W.  Robert 
MMX'b'r'' 


Mason 


IOWA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  49)  -Continued 

Grinneil  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa  50112,  (^enn  Leggett, 
President 

Indian  Hills  Cmty.  College,  Ottumwa,  \o1f»  52502,  Mel 

Everingham,  Superintendent 

Iowa  Central  Cmty.  Col.  Area  V,  Ft.  Dodf  i,  Iowa  50501, 

Edwin  Barbour,  Superintendent 

Iowa  Lake  Cmty.  Col.,  Esthervills,  Iowa  5^34,  H.  Edwin 

C  ramer,  Superintendent 

Iowa  St.  U.of  Sci.  &  Tech.,  Ames,  lows 

Parks,  President 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant, 

Louis  Haselmayer,  President 

Iowa  Western  Cmty.  Col.  Area  XIII,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

51501,  Robert  Looft, Superintendent...  . 
Jennie  Edmundson  Hosp.  Sch.  Nursing.  ( ouncil  Bluffs, 

la.  51501,  Edward  R.  Lynn,  Administrati  r. 
Kirkwood  Community  College, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52404, 

Selby  A.  Ballantyne,  Superintendent . 

Loras  College,  Oubuqua,  Iowa,  52003,  Burto  i  R.  McQuillan. 

Acting  President 

Luther  College,  Decorah,  lowi  52101,  |.  0.  Farwell, 

President 

Marshalltown  Cmty.   CoL   Marsiialltown,  low*  50158. 

Donald  W.  Skinner,  Supt ., 

Marycrest  College.  Davenport  Iowa  52104,  Louis  C. 

Vaccaro,  President 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  5111  6,  Or.  Tboniss 

S.  Thompson,  President 

Mount  Mercy  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  lowi ,  52402  Sister 

Mary  Agnes,  President 

Mount  SL   Clare    Clinton,   Iowa  52732,  Sister  Ceclle 

Devereui.  President 

North  Iowa  Area  Cmty.  GoL  Area  II 

50401,  David  Pierce,  Pres.-Superintend^t 
NorthwesterTi  College,  Orange  City,  Iowa 

Granberg.  President 

Ottumwa  Heights  College,  Ottumwa.  Iowa  i2501.  John  R. 

Alberti.  President 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield.  Iowa   52556.  Carl  Krelsler. 

President.. 

Simpson  College.  Indianola,  Iowa  50125,  talph  C.  John, 

President 

Southeastern  Iowa  Area  Cmty.  Col.,  BifHngton,  Iowa 

52601,  C.  W.  Callison,  Superintendent 
Southwestern  Community  Col.,  Area  XIV 

50801,  William  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Superi 
SL  Ambrose  College,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Sebastian  Menke,  President. 

SL  Joseph  Mercy  Sch.  of  Nursing.  Sioux  Cl(y,  Iowa  51104, 

Sister  M.  Maurice,  Pres 

SL  Vincent  Hosp.  School  of  Nursing,  Si<  «jx  City,  Iowa 

51105,  Richard  J.  Zunker,  Adminlstratoi .  

University  ot  Dubuque,  Dubuque,  Iowa  5)001,  Walter  F. 

Peterson,  President. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52)40,  Willard  L 

Boyd,  President 

University  of  Northern  Iowa,  Cedar  Falli,  Iowa  50613, 

John  J.  KamerKk ,  President 

Upper  Iowa  College,  Fayette.  Iowa  521|I2,  Aldrich  K. 

Paul,  President 

Vennard  College.  University  Park.  Iowa  5^595,  Mern«  A. 

Harrix,  President. 

Waldorf  College,  Forest  City,  Iowa  50436,  Gerrish  Sever- 

son,  Acting  President    

Wartburg  College,  Waverly,  Iowa  50677,  |)ohn  W.  Bach- 
man,  President _ 

Westmar  College.  Le  Mars,  Iowa  5103  ,   Laurence  C. 

Smith,  President. 

William  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa  52577,  Duane 

Moon,  President.. 


City,  Iowa 
)104"irLar$'l".' 


ntei  dent 
5  !803, 


KANSAS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  51) 
Totol 


,  Kans.  67042, 


5    Allen  County  Community  Jr.,  College  lolK  Kans.  66749, 
Bill  Sper>cer,  President 

3  Baker  University,  Baldwin  City,  Kans.  6  1006,  James  E. 

Doty,  President. 

I    Barton  Co.  Community  Jr.  College,  Gre^t  Bend,  Kans. ' 
67530,  C.  0.  Robinson,  President.. 

4  Bethany  College,   Lindsborg,   Kans.  67|56,   Arvin  W. 

Hahn.  President 

4  Bethel  College,  North  Newton.  Kans.  671 C,  Orville  Voth, 

President- . 

5  Butler  County  Cmty.  Jr.  CoL,  El  Doradi , 

Edwin  J.  Walbourn,  President 

4  Central  College.  McPherson,  Kans.  67460, 

president- 

1    Cloud  Co.  Cmty.  Jr. Col..  Concordia.  Kans.  B6901,  Ariey  A. 
Bryant,  president 

5  Coffeyville   Cmty.   Jr.   Col..   Coffeyville, 

Russell  H.  Graham,  president 

1    Colby  Community  Jr.  del.,  Colby.  Kans  6^01,  Richard  H. 

Mosier,  president 

5    College  of   tmpona,   Emporia,    Kans. 

Ebberls,  president 

5    Cowley  County  Community  Jr.  College, 

Kans.  67005,  Given  Nelson,  president.. 
1    Dodge  City  Community  Jr.  College,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 

67801,  Charles  H.  Barnes,  president... 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Allocation 

c 


Creston,  Iowa 

t 

,  RL  Rev. 


Bruce  L.  Kline, 


Kans.  67337, 


«801.   Ronald 


Arkansas  City 


^,452 

20,964 

9,702 

25, 514 

535. 557 

43,144 

6,723 

2,000 

34,139 

101,674 

159, 174 

14, 155 

28, 105 

96,682 

37,996 

5.248 

23.381 

58.276 

9,742 

32,264 

64,958 

10, 761 

11,230 

32,605 

6,545 

8,075 

56,590 

219, 727 
302,709 
81,718 
24.096 
39.368 
81.920 
67, 418 
30.875 


2,550,711 


2,425 
21,275 
25, 597 
26, 651 
37,600 
20, 551 
28, 233 
13, 307 
13, 075 

9,255 
21,831 

3,600 

9,538 


Estimate 

number  of 

student 

awards 


87 

36 

17 

44 

923 

74 

12 

3 

59 

175 

274 

24 

48 

167 

66 

9 

40 

100 

17 

56 

112 

19 

19 

56 

II 

14 

98 

379 

522 

141 

42 

68 

141 

116 

53 


4,401 


4 
37 

44 
46 
65 
35 
49 
23 
23 
16 
38 
6 
16 


Di«trict 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation 

3  Donnelly  College,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66102,  Sister  M. 

Richard  Pendegast,  president $13,884 

1    Fort  Hays  Kans.  State  Col.,  Hays,  Kans.  67602,  John  W. 

Gustad,  president 160,775 

5    Fort  Scott  Community  Jr.  College,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

66701,  Leon  Foster,  president 17,382 

1  Friends  Bible  Coll.,  Haviland,   Kans.  67059,  Wanda 

Mitchell,  administrator 2,000 

4  Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kans.  67213,  Roy  F.  Ray, 

president. 37, 100 

4   Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kans.  67062,  Laban  Peaehey, 

president 32,890 

2  Highland  Cmty  Jr.  Col.,  Highland,  Kans.  66035,  Tony  E. 

Woodrum,  president 3,106 

4  Hutchinson  Community  Jr.  College,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

67501,  A.  H.  Elland,  president 38,252 

5  Independence Cmty.Jr. Col., Independence, Kans. 67301, 

Neil  Edds,  president 8,590 

3  Johnson  County  Cmty  Jr.  Col..  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  12.616 

66202.  Robert  Harris.  President 
5    Kans.  SL  Col.  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66762,  George  187, 748 

F.  Budd,  President 

3  Kansas  City  Kansas  Cmty  Jr.  CoL,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  6,306 

66101,  Jack  M.  Flint,  President 
2    Kansas  St  U.  Ag.  &  App.  Sci,  Manhattan,  Kans.  66502,  362,987 

James  A.  MclSin,  President 
5    Kansas  State  Teachers  CoL,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801,  John  250,593 

E.  Visser,  President 

1    Kansas  Tech.  Inst,  Salina,  Kansas  67401,  Henry  M.  7.015 

Neely,  President 

1  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Salina,  Kans.  67401,  Paul  W.  33,026 

Renich,  President 

5    Labette  Community  Jr.  College,  Parsons,  Kans.  67357,  4,662 
Charles  E.  Thiebaud,  President 

2  Manhattan  Bible  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.  66502,  Wilford  6,800 

F.  Lown,  President  .      „ 
1    Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kans.  67401,  Emerald  V.  61,722 

Dechant,  President 

4  McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kans.  67460,  J.  Jack  26,774 

Melhorn,  President 

3  Mid  American  Nazarene  CoL,  Olathe,  Kans.  66061,  R.  24,612 

Curtis  Smith,  President 

1  Miltonvale  Wesleyan  CoL,  Miltonvale,  Kans.  67466,  Leo  9,147 

G.  Cox,  President  ,.    „ 

2  Mount  St.  Scholastica  CoL,  Atchison,  Kans.  66002,  Sister  50, 320 

Mary  Noel  Walter,  Acting  President 

5  Neosho  Co.  Cmty  Jr.  CoL,  Chanute,  Kans.  66720,  J.  C.  10, 191 

Sanders,  President 

3  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kans.  66067,  Peter  G.  Arma-  86, 802 

cost.  President 
1  Pratt  Community,  Jr.  College,  Pratt,  Kans. 67124,  Ray- 
mond E.  Cleveland,  President 7,844 

4  Sacred  Heart  College,  Wichita,  Kans.  67213,  Sister  M. 

Sylvia  Gorges,  President 48,744 

1  Sehard  County  Cmty.  Jr.  Col.,  Liberal,  Kans.  67901, 

Dale  J.  Gibson,  President 11,640 

5  Southwestern  College,  Winheld,  Kans.  67156,  C.  Orville 

Strohl,  President 30,118 

2  St    Benedicts  College,   Atchison,   Kans.  66002,   Rev. 

Aleuin  Hemmen,  President - 46,120 

5  St  Johns  College,  Winfield.  Kans.  67156,  R.  C.  Beisel, 

President 5,000 

2  St.  Mary  College,  Xavier,  Kans.  66098,  Sister  Mary  Janet 

McGilley,  President 38,626 

1  St  Mary  of  the  Plains  Col.,  Dodge  City,  Kans.  67801, 

Sr.  M.  Cecilia  Bush,  President 32,633 

4    Sterling  College,   Sterling,    Kans.  67579,  William   M. 

McC reery ,  President 35, 084 

4  Tabor  College.  Hillsboro,  Kans.  67063,  Roy  Just.  President.  32,264 

3  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  66044,  E.  L 

Chalmers,  Jr.,  Chancellor 340,936 

2  WashburnUniv.ofTopeka,Topeka,Kans.66621,JohnW.  „  ,„. 

Henderson,  President 66,108 

4  Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  Kans.  67208,  Clark 

Ahlberg,  President l°7. 354 

KENTUCKY  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  29) 

Total... -       2,532,693 

7    Alice  Uoyd  College,  Pippa  Passes,  Ky.  41844,  William  S.  ,„,  ,^ 

Hayes,  President. 101,000 

6  Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Ky.  40390,  Dennis  F.  Kinlaw, 

PHD,  President  -. 38,850 

3  Bellarmine    Ursuline   College,    Louisville,    Ky.   40205, 

Raymond  J.  Treece,  Executive  Vice  President 49,275 

6    Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.  40403,  Willis  D.  Weathford, 

president 61,ZJU 

2    Brescia  College,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301.  Sister  Joan  Mane, 

Lechnsr,  president 28,500 

5  Campbells/ille  College, Campbellsville,Ky. 42718, William, 

R.  Davenport,  president. '2'  *'* 

6  Centre  C3I.  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky.  40422,  Thomas  A. 

Spragjns,  prasident 31, 431 

5  Cumbsrtani  CDilege,  Williamsburg,  Ky.  40769,  James  M. 

Boswjll,  president... ---  145,514 

6  Eastern  Kentucky  Univ.,  Richmond,  Ky.  40475,  Robert  R. 

Martin,  president Z88,  WU 

6    Georgetown  Cjllege,  Gaorgetown,  Ky.  40324,  Robert  L 

Mills,  president ,.i;,v -„--;-.-.--  "'"*" 

6    Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601,  Carl  M. 

Hill,  presijent gi.sw* 


Estimate 

number  ol 

ttudent 


24 

277 

30 

3 

64 
57 

5 

6( 

15 
22 

324 
11 

626 

432 
12 
57 
8 
12 

106 
46 
42 
16 
87 
18 

150 

1( 

84 

20 

52 

80 

9 

67 

56 

60 
56 

588 

114 

289 


4,363 


174 
67 
85 

106 
49 

125 
54 

251 

498 
95 

145 
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22 

183 

66 

637 

240 

16 

33 

5 

7 

76 

11 

19 

60 

39 

87 

500 

160 

558 


EttimatB 

number  a( 

nwrid  Aldent 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

KENTUCKY  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  29>-Con. 

2  Kentucky  Wesleyan   College,   Owensboro,   Ky.  42301, 

Howard  L  Ramsey,  vice  president {12,600 

7   Lees  Jr.  College,  Jackson,  Ky.  41339,  Troy  R.  Eslinger, 

oresidenL —         106,093 

6  Midway  Jr.  College.  Midway,  Ky.  40347,  Albert  N.  Cox. 

president 38,043 

7  Morehead  State  Univ.,  Morehead,Ky.  40351,  AdronDoran,  „„  ,« 

president 369,385 

1  Murray  State  Univ,  Murray,  Ky.  42071,  Harry  M.  Spariu. 

president 139,000 

4    Northern  Kentucky  State  College,  Covington,  Ky.  41011, 

W  Frank  steely,  president 9,335 

7   Pikeville  College,  Pikeville,  Ky.  41501,  Robert  S.  Copa, 

president ---  19,125 

4  Sem.  of  SL  Pius  X,  Erianger,  Ky.  41018,  Rev.  Elmer  J. 

Grosser,  president -  2, 977 

6   Southeastn.  Christian  CoL,  Winchester,  Ky.  40391,  Victor 

Broaddus,  president 4,000 

3  Spalding  College,  Louisville,  Ky.  40203,  Sister  Eileen  M. 

Egan,  president 44,250 

2  St.  Catharine  Jr.  College,  St  Catharine,  Ky.  40061,  Sister 

Margaret  Marie  Hofstett,  president 6,600 

5  Sue  Bennett  College,  London,  Ky.  40741,  Eart  F.  Hays, 

president 11,178 

4  Thomas  More  Coi.,  Covington,  Ky.  41017,  Rt  Rev.  Msgr. 

John  F.  Murphy,  president 35,025 

6  Transylvania  University,  Lexington.  Ky.  40508,  Irvin  E. 

Lunger,  president- 22,650 

5  Union  College,  Barbourvilie,  Ky.  40906,  Mahlon  A.  Millar, 

president ------  50,250 

6  University  of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ky.  40506,  Otis  A. 

Singlelary,  president 289,926 

3  UniversityofUuisville,Louisville,  Ky.40208,WoodrowM.  „  ,£, 

Strickier,  president 92,665 

2    Western  Kentucky  Univ.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101,  Dero  ,„ -„ 

A.  Downing,  president - 323, 850 

LOUISIANA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  22) 

Total 

4  Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  La.  71104.  John  H.  Allen, 

president --  -  - 

1   Oelgado  College,  New  Orleans,  La.  70119,  Marvin  Thames, 

president --- 

1    Diflard  University,  New  Orleans,  La.  70122,  Broadus  N. 

Butler,  president 

5  Grambling  College,  Grambling,  La.  71245,  R.  W.  E.  Jones, 

president ---- 

6  La.  State  Univ.  &  A.  &  M.  Col.  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70803, 

CecilG.  Taylor,  chancellor -.-- 

8    La. State  Univ.,  Alexandria,  Alexandria,  La.  71301,  Morns 
Abrams,  dean 

7  La.  State  Univ.  Eunice,  Eunice,  La.  70535,  John  A.  Hunter, 

president 

4  La.  State  Univ.  Shreveport,  Shreveport,  La.  71105,  John 

A.  Hunter,  president .---- 

8  Louisiana  College,  Pinesville,  La.  71360,  G.  Earl  Guinn, 

president --  — 

1  Louisiana  St  Univ.  in  New  Orieans,  New  Orleans,  La. 

70122,  Homer  L  Hitt,  Chancellor 

5  Louisiana  Tech   University,  Ruston,  La.  71270,  F.  Jay 

Taylor,  president : .---- 

2  Loyola  University.  New  Orieans.  La.  70118,  Michael  F. 

Kennelly,  SJ..  president w.-- 

7  McNfese  State  University,  Lake  Charles,  La.  70601, 

Thomas  S.  Leary,  president ----. 

5  Northeast   Louisiana    University,    Monroe,   La,  71201, 

George  Thomas  Walker,  president 

8  Northwestern   State    Univ.,    Natchitoches,    La.   71457, 

Arnold  R.  Kilpatrick,  president ---- 

6  Southeastern  Louisiana  University,  Hammond,  La.  70401, 

Clea  E.  Parker,  president 

6   Southern  Univ.  &  A  &  M  CoL,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70813, 

G.  Leon  Netterville,  Jr.  president - 

6   St  Joseph  Seminary  College,  Saint  Benedict  La.  70457, 

Very  Rev.  Marian  Larmann,  OSB,  Rector-president 

2  St  Marys  Dominican  Col.,  New  Orieans,  La.  70118,  Sister 

Mary  Ursula  Cooper,  president 

2  Tulane  Univ.  of  Louisiana.  New  Orieans,  La.  70118, 

Hertjert  E.  Longenecker,  president 

3  Univ.  Southwestern   Louisiana,   Lafayette,  La.  70501, 

Clyde  L.  Rougeou.  president.. 

2    Xavier  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orieans,  La.  70125, 
Norman  C.  Francis,  president 

MAINE  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  20) 

Total 

2    Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine  04240,  Thomas  Hedley 

Reynolds,  President. 

1    Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine  04011,  Roger  Howell, 

Jr.,  President 

1  Colby  College,  Watervilla,  Mains  04901,  Robert  E.  L 

II,  President 

2  Husson  College,  Bangor,  Maine  04401,  Bareu  Kibarian, 

President. 36,103 

2   Maine  Maritime  Academy,  Castine,  Maine  04421,  Rear 

Admiral  E.  A.  Rodgers,  superintendent.. 7,500 

footnote  at  end  of  table. 


2,905,750 

5,010 

30,939 

53 

48,047 

83 

328,663 

567 

214,497 

370 

154,305 

266 

10,987 

19 

16,200 

28 

9,920 

17 

50,306 

87 

110,878 

191 

228,127 

393 

89,396 

154 

118,790 

205 

236,989 

409 

97,120 

167 

52,783 

91 

470,287 

811 

6,200 

11 

17,481 

30 

102,959 

178 

97,660 

168 

413,216 

712 

702,229 

1,211 

39,803 

59 

54.403 

94 

39,002 

67 

37 
19 
25 
35 
27 
66 
33 
10 
135 
208 
63 
19 
42 
87 
40 


3,862 


EstimaU 

Dumbarof 

District  itttdent 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awarda 

1  Nasson  College,  Springvaie,  Maine  04083,  John  Stephen 

Bailey,  President ---- J21,l/5 

2  Northern  Cons  of  Music,  Bangor,  Maine  04401,  William  R.  ,,  ~v, 

Mague,  Director 11,000 

2    Ricker  College,  Houlton,  Maine  04730,  Robert  Matson, 

President ".250 

1    St.  Francis  College,  Biddeford,  Maine  04005,  Richard  J. 

Spath,  President .......  20,430 

1    StJoseph'sCollege,  North  Windham,  Maine  04062,  Ber- 

nard  Paul  Currier,  President ^. 15,937 

1    Thomas  College,  Waterville,  Maine  04901  JJohnLlThomas, 

Jr.,  President ^■■;,--v-,--  *"■  *" 

1    Unity  College,  Unity,  Maine  04988,  Lawrence  M.  Reichei, 

President         18,961 

1    Univ.  of  Maine  at  Augusta,  Augusta,  Maine  04330,  Uoyd  J. 

Jewett,  Provost.. -..--i--;»v-  "•*' 

1  Univ.  of  Maine  at  Portland  Gortiam,  PorUand,  04103, 

William  J.  Macieod,  President v---.:-,--  liA^ 

2  University  ot  Maine,  Portland  04102,  Winthrop  C.  Libby, 

President.. ■-     -"  155,412 

2    University  of  Maine  at  Farmington,  Farmington,  Maine 

04938,  Einar  A.  Oisen,  president... 36,603 

2    Unlversityof  Maine  at  Fort  Kent,  Fort.Kent,Maine04743, 

Joseph  M.  Fox,  president -.;----v.VcV  ' 

2    University  of  Maine  at  Machias,  Machias  Mame  04654, 

Lincoln  A.  Sennett,  president.- u"—  24,401 

2  University  of  Maine  at  Presque  Isle,  Presque  Isle,  Maine 

04769, Stanley  F.Salwak,  president.. ----  50,701 

1    Westbrook  Jr.  College,  Portland,  Maine  04103,  James  F. 

Dickinson,  president ZZ.aae 

MARYUND  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  40) 

Total ■       2,239,594 

6    Allegany   Community   Col.,  Cumbertand,   Md.   21502, 

W.  Ardell  Haines,  president.. -- 7,649 

1    Anne  Arundel  Cmty.  College,  Arnold  21012,  Robert  P. 

Ludlum,  president 13,998 

3  Bait  Col.  of  Commerce,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201,  D.  Daana 

Wyatt.  president -- --  i.in 

5  Bowie  State  College,  Bowie,  Md.  20715,  Samuel  Uoyd 

Myers,  president 136,13/ 

8    Capitol  Inst  of  Tech.,  Kensington  20795,  Martin  A.  Mason, 

act  president i;--.;--.--  i.iii 

6  Catonsville  Cmty.  College,  Catonsviile.Md.  21228,  B.  A. 

Barringer,  president - ...--—.-  11,081 

1    Cecil  Community  College,  Elkton.Md.  21921,  Dr.  RobertU 

Nash,  president.. -- 11,811 

1  Chesapeake  College,  Wye  Mills,  Md.21679,GeorgeSilv«f, 

president - ---  11,582 

7  Cmty.  Col.  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215,  Harry 

Bard,  president -: 50,163 

4  Col  of  Notre  Dame  of  Md.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21210,  Sister 

Mary  E.  McGuireSSND.  acting  president 12,625 

8  Columbia   Union  Coilege,  Takoma   Park,  Md.  20012, 

George  H.  Akers  presiderit.. ......    ......--  39, 648 

7  Coppin  State  College,   Baltimore,   Md.  21216,  Calvin 

Burnett,  president 34,647 

2  Essex  Community  Coilege,  Essex,  Md.  21221,  Vernon 

Wanty,  president 16,493 

6    Frostburg  Slate  College,  Frostburg,  Md.  21532,  Nelson 

P.  Guild,  president 87,647 

2    Goucher  College,  Towson,  Md.  21204,  Harvin  S.  Perry, 

president i--.»-i-^---«  -  31,264 

6    Hagerstown  Jr.  College,  Hagerstown,Md.  21740,  AUaeC.  „  ,^. 

Kepler,  president ---  2s."0 

2    Hartford  Junior  College,  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014,  Joseph  N. 

Hankin,  president. 36,345 

6    Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.  21701,  A.  Randle  EHwtt 

president 22,033 

6  Howard  Cmty.  College,  Columbia,  Md.  21043,  Dr.  Alfred 

Smith,  president - 8, 398 

4    Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  21218,  Lincoln 

Gordon,  president ........ .-  116,195 

4    Loyola  College,  Baltimore.  Md.  21210,  Very  Rev.  Joseph 

A.  Sellinger,  president 70,662 

4    Maryland  Inst  Col.  of  Art,  Baltimore,  Md.  21217,  Eugene 

W.  Leake,  Jr..  president .........  57,330 

8  Montgomery    Comm.    College,    Rockviile,    Md.    20850, 

William  C.Strasser,  president 31,698 

4  Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  21212,  Thomas  P. 

Fraser,  interim  president 386,693 

7  Mount  Providence  Jr.  Col.,  Baltimore.  Md.  21227,  Sister 

Mary  Alice  Osp, president 49,030 

6  Mount  St  Marys  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.  21727,  Eo- 

gene  Lacroce,  comptroller 19,Zlb 

7  Net  Israel  Rabbinkal  Col.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215,  Rabbi 

Jacob  I.  Ruderman,  president 24,466 

5  Prince  Georges  Cmty  CoL,  Largo,  Md.  20027,  Watson  F, 

Pindell.  president ---  28,871 

1    Salisbury  State  College.  Salisbury,  Md.  21801,  Norman  C. 

Crawford,  president -----  18,355 

1    St  Johns  College.  Annapolis,  Md.  21404,  RIeJiard  D. 

Weigle.  president 9,600 

6  St  Joseph  College,  Emmitsburg.  Md.  21727.  Sister  Mar- 

garet  Dougherty,  president -- 26.632 

1  St  Marys  College  of  Md.,  St.  Marys  City.  Md.  20686,  J. 

Renwick  Jackson,  Jr.,  president 8,&W 

2  Towson  State  College,  Baltimora,  Md.  21204,  Jamas 

Fisher,  president 79,63S 
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number  of 

student 

Allocatioa  awards 


MARYLAND  (NUMBEROFINSTITUTI^NS,  40)-Con. 

Unlv  of  Maryland  SL  CoL.   Pricess  A^ne,  Md.  21853 

Howard  E.  Wright  acting  chancellor 

Univ  of  Md..  Baitimora  Co.  Campui,  BaltiOoro,  Md.  21228. 

Albin  0.  Kuhn,  vic«  prwtdent. .i 

University  of  Baitimora,  Baltimore,  Md.4201,  H.  Mabtn* 

Turner,  president. J 

University  of  Md..  Collage  Park,  Collsga  Nrk,  Md.  20740, 

Wilson  H.  EiKins,  president ] 

Villa  Julie  College,  Inc.,  Stevenson,  Mil.  21153,  Sister 

Mary  Stephen,  president _ .. 

Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620.  Charles  J. 

Merdmger,  president , 

Western  Maryland  College,  Wastminsfr,  Md.  21157, 

Lowell  S.  Ensor,  president 


MASSACHUSETTS  (NUMBER  OF  INSpTUTIONS,  97) 
Total 


1 


8 

3 

12 

10 


American  Internatt  Col.,  Springfield,  Ml  a.  01109,  Harry 

J.  Courniotes,  president 

Amherst  College.  Amherst  Mass.  0100!  John  William 

Ward,  president. 

Anna  Maria  Col.  for  Women,  Paxton,  llass.  i06l2,  Sr. 

Irene  Socquet  SSA  president 

Aquinas  Jr.  Col.  of  Bus.,  Newton,  Mass.  1 12158,  M.  Phllo- 

mene,  dean  

Assumption    College,   Worchester,    Mail.   01609,   R«v. 

Georges  Bissonnette,  president. 

Atlantic   Union   College,   So.   Lancastei,   Mass.   01561, 

William  G.  Nelson,  Actg.  president.^ 

Babson  College,  Babson  Park,  Mass.  (Z157,  Henry  A. 

Kriegel,  president 

Bay   Path  Junior  College,  Longmeadov ,  Mass.  01108, 

Douglas  D.  Perkins,  president 

Bav  Stats  Jr.  Col.  of  Bus.,  Boston,  Mass  02116,  Louis  F. 

Musco,  president- 

Becker  Jr.  College,  Worchester,  Mass.  0  609,  Donald  H. 

Huges,  chancellor 

BenUey   College   Ace.   S   Fin.,   Walthan ,   Mass.  02154, 

Giegory  Adamian,  pros,  pro-tem 

Barklee  College  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  1 2215,  Lawrence 

Berk,  president 

Berkshire  Christian  Col.,   Lenox,  Mas: .  01240,  Ernest 

Palmer,  president. 

Berkshire  Cmty.  College,  Pittsfieid,  Mass  01201,  Thomas 

L  O'Connell,  president. 

Boston  College.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  |2167,   Rev.  W. 

Seavey  Joyce  S.  J.,  president I 

Boston  State  College,  Boston,  Mass.  021151  Robert  J.  Bond, 

president .1. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.  022C,  Calvtn  Lm, 

acting  pros. .1 

Brandeis  Univeisity,  Waltham,  Mass.  02194,  Dr.  Charies  I. 

SchotUand,  acting  president 1 

Bridgewatar  State  College,  Bridgewater;  MasSL  02324, 

Adrian  Rondileau,  president 1 

Bristol  Community  College,  Fall  River,  Miss.  02720,  Jack 

P.  Hudnall,  president i 

5    Bryant  Mel  ntosh  Business  School,  Lawreiie,  Mass.  01840, 

Howard,  Reith  preshtonL I 

8    Cambridge  Jr.  College,  Cambridgs,  Mass  02140,  Harold 

D.  Talbot  president J 

12    Cape  Cod  Community  Col.,  Hyannis,  Mass.  02601,  E. 

Carleton  Nickerson,  president ., 

Cardinal  Gushing  College,  Brookline,  Mast.  Q2I46,  Sr.  M. 

Madonna  Murphy  CSC.  president , 

Carnegie  I  nstitute,  Boston,  Mass.,  02114.  Wflliam  R.  Ktany, 

president J 

Clark  University,  Worcester.  Mass.  01610,(  lenn  Ferguson, 

president - 

Col  of  Our  Lady  of  Elms,  Chicopee,  Mai  i.  01013,  Vary 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Devine,  president 

Col  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.  )1610,  John  E. 

Brooks,  SJ,  president 

Curry  College,   Milton,  Mass.   02186.  J  ihn  S.   Hafer. 

president 

Dean  Jr.  College,  Franklin,  Mass.  0203ft  Donald  D«yo, 

president. 

Eastern  Naiarens  College.  Quincy,  Mass  02170,  Leslie 

Parrott  presidonL 

Emerson  College.  Boston,  Mass.  Q2U6.  I  k:hard  Chapin 

president. 

Emmanuel  College.  Boston,  Mass.  0211!,  Sister  Marie 

Barry,  president. _ 

Fisher  Junior  College,  Boston.  Mass.  0  illS,  Scott  A. 

Fisher,  president.. 

Fitchburg  State  College,  Fitchburg.  Mass. '  1420,  James  J. 

Hammond,  president 

Framiaiham  State  College.  Framingtiam,  llass.  01701,  D. 

Jukin  McCarthy,  president 

GartMid  Jr.  College,  Boston,  Mass.   D24IS.   Canon    G. 

Qsrdner,  Acting  president 

Gordon  Col.  &  Gordon  Divinity  Sch..  Wenh^n,  Mass  01984. 

Harold  J.  Sokenga,  president 

Grahn  Jr.  Col.,  Boston,  Mass.  02215.  Mfton  L  Grahm. 

prasideot.. ^ 

Greenfield  Cmty.  Col..  Greenfield.  Mass.  1 1301,  Lawis  0. 

Turner,  president. 

99    Hampshire  Collsfe,  Anberst,   Mass.  0:002,   Franklin 
Patterson,  president 
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8    Harvard  University,  Cambridga,  Mass.  02138,  Nathan  M. 

Pusey.  President...  S222  689 

8    Hebrew  Tchrs.  College,  Brookiine,  Mass.  02146.  EH  Grad, 

president 4  400 

8    Hellenic  Col.  Brookline.  Maw.  (J2146.  Leonldas  C.  Contei; 

1  Holyoke   Community  College,    Holyoke,    Mass.  01040, 
George  E.  Frost  President 13,233 

10    Usell  Jr.  College,  Aubumdale,  Mass.  02166,  Kenneth 

Greene,  president 6,541 

2  LekMster  Junior  Coilege,  Leicester,  Mass.  01524,  Henry 
C  Borger,  president 8,740 

S    Lesley  College.  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  Don  A.  Orton, 

president 18,111 

5    Lowell  State  College,  Lowell,  Mass.  01850,  Daniel  H. 

Oleary,  president 41, 819 

5  Lowell  Technological  Inst,  Lowell,  Mass,  01854,  Martin 
J.  Lydon,  president 92,134 

10    Mass  Bay  Community  Col.,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172,  John 

F.  McKenzie.  president 15,200 

8  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139, 
Howard  W.Johnson,  president 130,885 

9  Massachusetts  Col.  of  Art,  Boston,  Mass.  02215,  John  F. 
Nolen,  acting  president 29,026 

12    Massasoit  Community  College,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

02351 ,  John  Musselma  n,  president 13, 241 

6  Merrimack  College,  North  Andover,  Mass.  01845,  Rev. 
JohnR.  Aherne, president 47,200 

2  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  01075, 
David  B.Truman,  president. 37,248 

10    Mount  Ida  Jr.  College,  Newton  Ctr.,  Mass.  02159,  F.  Roy 

Carlson,  president 2,800 

3  Mount  Wachusett  Cmty  Col.,  Gardner,  Mass.  01440, 
Arthur  F.Haley,  president 13,402 

9    New  England  Cons,  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  02US, 

GuntherSchuller,  president 12,541 

9    Newbury  Sch.  of  Business,  Boston,  Mass.  02116,  Edward 

J.  Tassinari,  president 16,688 

3  Newton  Col.  Sacred  Heart,  Newton.  Mass.  02159,  James 
J.  Whelan,  president 38,480 

2  Nichols  Col.  of  Business  Adm.,  Dudley,  Mass.  01572, 
Gordon  B.Cross,  president 20,925 

1    North  Adams  State  College,  North  Adams,  Mass.  01247, 

James  T.Amsler,  president 9,483 

6    North  Shore  Cmty  Col.,  Beverly,  Mass.  01915,  Harold  E. 

Shi  vely,  president 37,650 

1    Northampton  Junior  Col.,  Northampton,  Mass.  01060, 

Richard  0.  Pickett. president 6, 957 

9    Northeastern  University.  Boston,  Mass.  02115,  Asa  S. 

Knowles,  president 595,748 

6    Northern   Essex  Cmty  Col.,  Haverhill,  Mass.  01832, 

Harold  Bently,  president 25,590 

9    Perry  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass.  02116,  Frederick  6. 

Perry,  president 11,558 

8    Pine  Manor  Jr.  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167, 

Frederick  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  president 6,400 

4  Quinsigamond  Cmty.  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  01605, 
Paul  G.  Preus.  president 10,455 

8  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge.   Mass.  02138,   Mary   I. 
Bunting,  president - 37, 136 

3  Regis  College,  Weston,  Mass.  02193,  Sister  M.  Jeanne  0. 
Arc,  president 60,073 

6  Salem  State  College,  Salem,  Mass.  01970,  Frederick  A. 
Meier,  president 67,733 

9  Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115,  Wil- 
lUm  A.  Bagnall,  dean 21,312 

9    Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02115,  William  Holmes, 

Jr..  president 78,342 

1    Simons   Rock,   Inc.,  Great   Barrington,   Mass.  01230, 

Elizabeth  B.  Hall,  president 2,000 

1  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mats.  01060,  Thomn  C. 
Mendenhall,  president 45,874 

12    Southeastern  Mass.  Univ.,  N.  Dartmouth,  Mast.  02747, 

Dr.  Joseph  L  Driscoll,  president 57,845 

2  Springfieki  College,  Springfield,  Mass.  01109,  Wilbert  E. 
Locklin,  president 104,124 

2  Springfield  Tech.  Cmty.  Col.,  Springfield.  Mass.  01105. 
Edmund  T.  Garvey,  president 32.748 

9    St  Johns  Seminary,  Brighton,  Mass.  02135.  Rev.  Mt(r. 

John  A.  Broderick,  president 3.785 

3  Stevens  College,  Hubbardston,  Mtst.  01452.  Ernest  0. 
Robinson,  acting  president 7,040 

10    Stonehill  College.  North  Easton,  Mass.  02356.  Rev.  John 

T.  Corr,  president 77,280 

9    Suffolk  University,  Boston.  Mass.  02114.  Thomas  Fulham. 

President  5<.943 

12    Swain  School  of  Design,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  02740, 

George  Perkins,  President 8.226 

7  Tofts   University.    Medlord,   Mass.  02155,    Burton   0. 
Hallowell,  President         191,747 

1  Univ.  of  Mass.,  all  camouses,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 
Robert  Wood,  President. . 692,860 

10    Wellesley   College,   Wellesley,   Mass.   02181.   Ruth   M.  j.    „ 

Adams,  President 56,149 

9    Wentworth  Coll.  of  Technology,    Boston,  Mass.  02115, 

H.Russell.  President..  -■  7.415 

9    Wentworth  Institute.  Boston.  Mass.  02115.  H.  Russell 

Beatty.  President 64.169 

2  Western  New  Fngland  Col.,  Springlieid,  Mass.  01119, 
Beaumont  A.  Herman,  President 25,068 

1    Westfield  State  College,  Westfield.  Mass.  01085,  Leonard 

J.  Savignano,  President  73,626 
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MASSACHUSEHS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  97)-Continued 

10    Wheafon  Coilege,  Norton,  Mass.  02766,  W.  C.  H  Prentice,  

President $31,193 

9  Wheelock  College,  Boston,  Mass.  02215,  Mrs.  Margaret 

H  Merry.  President 19,708 

1  Williams  College.  Wllllamstown,  Mass.  01267,  John  E. 

Sawyer,  President 32,707 

4    Worcester  Poiy  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.  01609,  George 

W  Hanard,  President 59,680 

4  Worcester  State  College.  Worcester,  Mass.  01602,  Robert 

Leestamper,  President 1Z.800 

MICHIGAN  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  77) 

Total 7,350.707 

2  Adrian  College,  Adrian.  Mich.  49221.  John  H.  Dawson, 

President 38. 240 

3  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.  49224,  Bernard  T.  Lomas, 

President -  - «3.790 

10  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.  48801,  Robert  0.  Swanson, 

President - -  90,689 

11  Alpena  Community  College,  Alpena,  Mich.  49707,Steward 

Olmstead,  Acting  President. -- 21,272 

4  Andrews  University,  Berrien  Spgs.,  Mieh.  49104,  Richard 

Hammill,  President.. v^'-v.-'-^-  *'■»*' 

5  Aquinas  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506,  Rkjhard 

Hammill,  President ... :-----,v-  "''"^ 

3  Argubright  Business  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49014, 

Robert  W.  Sneden,  President.... 2,000 

11  Bay  De  Noc  Community  Col.,  Escanaba.  Mich.  49829, 

Richard  L.  Rineharf,  President 14,720 

5  Calvin  College,  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.  49506,  William 

Spoelhof,  President. 101,600 

12  Center  Campus,  Macomb  Cmty.  College,  ML  Clemens, 

Mich  48043,  John  Dimitry,  President 8,062 

10  Central    Michigan    Univ.,    Mt    Pleasant,   Mich.  48858 

William  B.  Boyd,  President... 250,006 

5    Davenport  Col.  of  Business,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502, 

Robert  W.  Sneden,  President... 83,200 

10    Delta  College,  University  Center,  Mich.  48710,  Donald  J. 

Canyon,  President vv,"  57.600 

16    Detroit  College  of   Business.  Dearborn.  Mich.  48126, 

Robert  W.Sneden,  President....-- --  20,444 

99    Detroit   Engineering    Institute,   Detroit,   Mich.  48226, 

F  Edgar  Lamb,  President 5,567 

13  Detroit  Institute  of  Tech.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48201,  Dewey 

F.  Barich,  President -- 51,002 

18    Duns  Scotus  College,  Southfield,  Mich.  48076,  Corman 

Mullen,  President - -,;----r  *''"" 

2  Eastern  Michigan  Univ..  Ypsi.anti,  Mich,  48197,  Harold 

E.Sponberg,  President.-- 228,216 

10  Ferris  State  Coilege,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  49307,  Victor  F. 

Spathelt  President - 137,537 

7    Genessee  Cmty.  College,  Pint  Mkh.  48503,  Chartes 

Pappas,  President - 72,265 

4  Glen  Oaks  Cmty.  Col,  Centerville,  MkA.  49032,  Harold  V. 

Sheffer,  President .--■--  ".OoO 

11  Gogebic  Community  College,   Ironwood,  Mich,  49938, 

JamesL  Perry,  President --.  36,733 

5  Grand  Rapids  Bapt  Col.  &  Sem.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

49505,  W.  Wilbeit  Welch,  President 12,990 

5  Grand  Rapids  Jr.  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502, 

C.  Robert  Muth,  Superintendent 65,  520 

9    Grand  Valley  State  Col.,  Allendale,  Mich.  49401,  Arend  0. 

Lubbers,  President 230, 445 

16  Henry  Ford  Community  Col.,  Deartiorn,  Mich.  48128, 

James  0.  McCann,  President 9,630 

1    Highland  Park  Cmty.  College,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48203,  „.  .„ 

Paul  H.  Jones,  Dean .  132,U5 

4    Hillsdale   College,    Hillsdale,   Mteh.  49242,   J.   Donald 

Phillips,  President.- 30,560 

9    Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.  49423,  Oarence  Handlogton, 

President 127,348 

6  Jackson  Cmty.  College,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201,  Harold  D. 

McAnlch,  President 25,679 

3  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Welmer  K. 

Hicks,  President 87,048 

3    Kalamazoo  Valley  Cmty.  Col.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  ^ 

Dale  B.Lake,  President .-  21.162 

3  Kellogg  Community  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49017, 

Richard  F.  Whitmore,  Director  .. 21,440 

ID    Kirtland  Cmty.  Col.,  Roscommon,  Mteh.  48653.  Robert  A. 

Stenger,  President    5,281 

4  Lake  Michigan  College,  Benton  Hartwr,  Mich.  49022, 

James  H.  Lehman,  president 32,320 

11  Lake  Superior  St  Col.,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.  49783 

Kenneth  J.  Shouldice,  chancellor 44, 620 

6    Lansing    Business  University,    Lansing.    Mieh.   48933, 

Martin  Wynaldi,  director 11,200 

6    Lansing    Community   College.    Lansing.    Mich.   48914. 

Philip  J.  Gannon,  president 18,400 

18  Lawrence  Inst.   Technology.  Southfield.   Mich.  48075, 

Wayne  Buell,  president.. 23,686 

13    Lewis  Business  Coll.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202,  Marjorie 

Harris,  president 14, 933 

12  Macomb  County  Cmty.  col.,  Warren,  Mich.  48093,  John 

Dimitry,  president 99, 152 

19  Madonna  College,  Livonia.  Mich.  48150,  Sitter  Mary 

Danaths,  president — 14,435 

17  Marygrove  College,  Detroit  Mich.  48221,  Arthur  W. 

Brown,  president 76,289 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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17  Mercy  Colleze  of  Detroit  President  48219,  Sister  Kari 

George.actg.  president J67,286 

13    Merrill  Palmer  Institute,  Detroit,  Mieh.  48202,  J.  William 

Rioux,  president 1,500 

11    Mich.    Technological    Univ.,    Houghton,    Mich.    49931, 

Raymond  L.  Smith,  president 94,053 

18  Michigan  Christian  Jr.  Col..  Rochester,  Mich.  48063, 

E.  Lucien  Palmer,  president 11,520 

6    Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823, 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr    president 1,270,151 

2  Monroe  County  Cmty.  Col.,  Monroe,  Michigan  48161, 

Ronald  Campbell,  president.. 21,831 

10  Montcalm  Cmty.  Col.,  Sidney,  Mich.  48885,  Donald  Fink, 

president 7,340 

9    Muskegon  Co.  Cmty.  College,  Muskegon,  Mich.  49440. 

Charles  Green,  president 20, 144 

3  Nazareth  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49074,  Mary  Bader, 

president ---. 23,373 

11  No.  Central  Michigan  Col.,  Petoskey,  Mich  49770,  A.  D, 

Shankiand,  dean ...  7,673 

11     Northern  Michigan  Univ.,  Marquette.  Mich. 49855.  John  X.  .„  a>n 

Jamrich,  president -- 132,500 

9    Northwestern  Michigan  Col.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  49684, 

James  M.  Davis,  director 21,760 

10  Northwood  Institute,  MidUnd,  Mich.  48640,  Arthur  E. 

Turner,  president -  27,166 

18    Oakland  Cmty.  College.  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  48013, 

Joseph  Hill,  president 157,558 

18  Oakland  University.  Rochester,  Michigan  48063,  Donald  D. 

Dowo,  president 167,654 

3    Olivet  College,  Olivet  Mich.  49076,  Ray  B.  Loeschner, 

president 70,724 

6    Owosso  College,  Owosso,  Mich.  48867,  Russell  V.  DeLoog, 

president vi:c.--  23,459 

3  Parsons    Business   School,    Kalamazoo,    Mich.   49006, 

Robert  Sneden.  president 2.720 

8    Saginaw  Business  Inst.  Saginaw,  Mich.  48607,  Angew 

Guerriero,  director 14,172 

8    Saginaw  Valley  Col.  Univ.  Center,  Mich.  48710,  Samuel  D. 

Marble,  president 33,909 

19  Schoolcraft  College,  Uvonia,  Mich.  48151,  Eric  J.  Brtdntr 

president 21,405 

1  Shaw  College  at  Detroit,  Detroit  Mich.  48202,  Romallut 

0.  Murphy,  president... 106,541 

2  Siena  HeighU  College,  Adrian,  Mich.  49221,  Richard 

Reaume,  acting  president 8,823 

4  Southwestern   Michigan   Col.,   Dowagiac,   Mich.  49047, 

Stanley  W.  Bergenroeder,  president. 11,360 

6    Spring  Arbor  College,  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.  49283,  Dr. 

Dlwood  Voller,  president 78,157 

8   SL  Clair  Co.  Cmty.  Col.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  48060.  Richard 

L  Morris,  acting  president 24.0SB 

11  Suomi  College.  Hancock.  Mich.  49930,  Ralph  J.  Jalkanen, 

president  -.---  29,760 

1  University  of  Detroit  Detroit  Mich.  48221,  Rev.  Malcolm 

Carron,  president. 353,855 

2  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Art)or,  Mich.  48104,  R.  W. 

Flemi ng,  president v.-.-»v-  '"•  "^ 

2  Washtenaw  Cmty.  College,  Ann  Artior,   Mich.  48107, 

David  H.  Ponitz,  president. 70,436 

99    Wayne  Cty.  Community  College,  Detroit  Mieh.  48201, 

Murray  Jackson,  acting  president 371, 945 

13    Wayne  State  University.  Detroit  Mich.  48202.  WHIiam  R. 

I(east,  president vm-  700,840 

6  West  Shore  Cmty.  Col.,  Scottsville,  Mieh.  49454,  John  M. 

Eaton,  president... 11,680 

3  Western  Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  James 

W.  Miller,  president w».968 

MIN:<ES0TA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  50) 
Total 4,223.979 

3  Anoka  Ramsey  St  Jr.  Col.,  Coon  Rapids,  Minn.  55433, 

Dr.  Ronald  H.  Denison,  president 15.160 

5  Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55404,  Oscar  A. 

Anderson,  president ........  139, 003 

1  Austin  State  Jr.  College,  Austin,  Minn.  55912,  Curtis 

MacOonald,  president 21,739 

7  Bemidji  Slate  College,  Beraidji,  Minn.  56601,  Robert 

Decker,  president - 446,989 

2  Bethany  Lutheran  Col.  &  Sem,  Inc.,  Mankato,  Minn. 

56001,  Raymond  H.  Branstad  president 8,098 

4  Bethel  College,  St  Paul,  Minn.  55101,  Carl  H.  Lundquist, 

President 60,080 

6  Brainerd  State  Junior  College,  Brainerd,  Minn.  56401, 

J.  E.  Chalberg,  President ;.-■--;-  '•°** 

1    Carieton    College,    Northfield,    Minn.    55057,    Howard 

Swearer,  President 53,863 

6  College  of  St  Benedict  St  Joseph.  Minn.  56374.  SUnley 

J.  Idzerda,  President 96,896 

4    College  of  St  Catherine,  SL  Piol,  Minn.  55116.  Sister 

Fides  Huber,  President 63,674 

8  College  of  St  Scholasttet.  Duluth,  Minn.  55811.  Sr.  Mary 

Ridiard  Boo.  President ---  **■**'' 

1    College  of  St.  Teresa.  Winona.  Minn.  55987.  Sister  M. 

Joyce  Rowland,  President 81.840 

4    College  of  St  Thomas.  St  Paul,  Minn.  55101,  Msgr.  ,,,  „. 

TerreneeJ.  Murphy,  President -.---  115.234 

7  Concordia    Col.    Moorhead,    Moortiead.    Minn.    56560. 

Joseph  L  Knutson.  President ----  149.370 

4    Concordia  Col.  St  Paul.  Actim  President  55104.  H.  W. 

Otte,  President **.*«» 


116 

3 

162 

20 

2,190 

38 

13 

35 

40 

13 

228 

38 

47 

272 

289 

122 

40 

5 

24 

58 

37 

184 

15 

20 

135 

41 

51 

610 

640 

121 

641 

1,207 

20 

843 

7.284 

26 
240 

37 
771 

14 
104 

16 

93 
167 
110 

75 
141 
199 
258 

73 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


MINNESOTA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION!  1.  50)— Con. 

Corbatt  College,  Crookston,  Minn.  56716,  Hother  Mary 
John  nynn,  President 

Crosier  Seminary,  Onamia.  Minn.  56359,  V«  fy  Rev.  John 
Neville,  President  i  Rector 

Fergus  Falls  State  Junior  College,  Fergus 


inn.   56082, 


8 


55746,  H.  C. 


^inn.  55744, 


Minn.  55110, 


8 


irgu-     - 

56537,  Wesley  A.  Waage,  President. 
Golden   Valley    Lutheran   College,   Minnea  Mils.   Minn. 

55422,  Bernt  C.  Opsal.  President 

GuJtavus  Adolphus  College,  SL   Peter, 

Frank  R.  Barth.  President - 

Hamline  University.  St    Paul,   Minn.   55  01,   Riehird 

Bailey,  President 

Nibbing  State  Jr.  College,  Hibbipg,  Minn. 

Kelley,  President -  „  ... 

I     Inver  Hills  Slate  Junior  College,  inver  Gfove  Heights, 

Minn.  55075.  Dr.  Arthur  Gessner  Presidaf  t. 
8    Itasca  State  Jr.  College,  Grand  Rapidj, 

Harold  E.  Wilson,  Dean 

4    Ukewood  State  Jr.  Col.,  White  Bear  Lake, 

Cart  Gerber.  President ..    . 

1  Lea  College,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  56007,  Qu«  rtn  Hartwig, 

Dean  of  the  College vv.-,.'- v:---V 

4  Macalester  College,  St  Paul,  Minn.  551C1,  Arthur  S. 

Fleming,  President -- — ,  iz;,;--: 

2  Mankato  State  College,  Mankato,  Minn.  1 6001,  James 
Nickerson,  President-.. v,v,.--i'.v"::';."' 

Mesabi  State  Jr.  Col.,  Virginia,  Minn.  557(2,  Gilbert  M. 
Staupe,Oean ^'Ai-W.!" 

5  Metropolitan  St.  J.  C,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  i5409,  Robert 

Jensen,  President - ,:--;.-.--- 

5  Minneapolis  College  of  Art  *  Design.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55404,  Arnold  Herstand,  Director t -• 

7    Moofhead  State  College,  Moorhead,  Minn.  J6560,  Roland 
Dille,  President i;-  ■ " '  VeV-.V " 

3  Normandaie  St  Jr.  Col.,  Bloomington,  ^inn.  55431, 

Dale  A.  Lorenz,  President kv"-- vv.VW 

3    North  Hennepin  State  Jr.  Col.,  Minneapolis  Minn.  55428, 
John  F.  Helling,  President-.--- ♦.---■"■V,VnV 

7  Northland  State  Jr.  Col.,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.  56701, 

Victor  Charles,  President- J-- --. 

8  Rainy  River  State  Jr.  College,  Internationa)  Falls.  Minn. 

56649,  Wallace  A.  Simpson.  President.- -1- ------ 

1    Rochester  State  Junior  College,  Rochester,  pinn.  55901, 
Charles  E.  Hill,  President. ---:--i-.-----c%Vc-.-- 

6  Southwest  Minn.  State  Col.,   Marshall,   Ilinn    56258, 

Howard  A.  Bellows,  president J...--.---  -- 

6    SL  Cloud  State  College,  St  Cloud,  Minn.  16301,  Robert 

H.  Wick,  president iiiir,:', 

6    St  Johns  University,  Collegeville,  Minn.  5i321,  CoWnan 

Barry,  president ,-;.;ii-t -,;-i:i"" 

1    SL  Marys  College,  Winona,  Minn.  55987,  peorge  Pahl, 

presioent   _ i — 

5    St  Marys  Jr.  Col,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  J5406,  Sister 

Anne  Joachim  Moore,  president i — .--»--v- 

1    St  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn  .55057,  Sidney  A.  Rand, 

president ------  - 
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Falls,  Minn. 


Minn.  55812, 


Minn.  56267, 


Ainn.  56187, 


MISSISSIPPI  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUT  ONS,  34) 


Totals. 


Howard  J. 


Miss.  38610, 


39345.  W. 


3    Ateorn  A.  &  M.  College,  Lorman,  Miss.  ^9096.  WaKer 
Washington,      president 

3  Belhaven  College.  Jackson.   Miss.  39202, 

Cleland.  president - 

2    Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain, 
E.  Harold  Fisher,  president 

4  Clarke   Memorial   College,  Newton.  Mis;. 

Lowrey  Compere,  President 

2  Coahoma  Jr.  College,  Clarksdaie.  Miss.  38  il4.  James  E. 

Miller,  President - ;.:•.--.- -iT.v;.-' 

3  Copiah  Lincoln  Jr.  Col..  Wesson.  Miss.  3!  191.  Billy  B. 

Thames,  President ;;j.--: V" 

1    Delta  State  College.  Cleveland.  Miss.  38]  32,  James  E. 
Ewing,  President -;"-,:■  v 

4  East  Central  Jr.  College.  Decatur.  Miss.  3P327.  Charles 

V.  Wright.  President 

4    East  Mississippi  Jr.  Col..  Scooba.  Miss. 
Slennis,  President-. - -  -, 

3  Hinds  Jr.  College,  Raymond.  Miss.  39151,  Robert  M. 

Mayo,  President ;  ii--,.- - ",:-w 

4  Holmes  Jr.  College,  Goodman,  Miss.  39(  ?9.  Frank  B. 

Branch,  President i;;i-i--.--j ---»"' 

3    Jackson  State  College,  Jackson,  Miss.  3^17.  John  A. 
Peoples,  Jr..  President 

5  Jones  County  Jr.  College,  Ellisville.  Miss. 

Tisdale,  President 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


ipolis,  Minn. 


U.  of  Minn,  Mpl$.-St  Paul-Crookston,  Minn^ 

55455,  Mateolm  Moos,  president 

8    University  of  Minnesota— Duluth.  Duluth, 

R.W.  Darland,  provost 

6    University  of  Minnesota— Morris.  Morris, 

John  Q.  Imholte.  acting  provost..----.-- 
8    Vermilion  State  Jr.  Col..  Ely.  Minn.  55731,  i  Don  Miller, 

iresirtenl -  - ^,        -,.^, 

6    Wiiimdi  State  Junior  College,  Willmar.     linn.  56201 

John  Torgelson.  president -  -  -  -  -  -  ----  -■ 

1  Winona  State  College,  Winona,  Minn.  5^87,  Robert 

Out resna,  president 

2  Worthington  State  Jr.  Col.,  Worthington, 

W.  Donald  Olsen,  president 


3  9358,  Ean  A. 


19437.  Teriell 


$2,285 

4.640 

7,377 

14,364 

76,847 

45,683 

13,727 

13,882 

12,804 

16.208 

28,509 

152,535 

339,289 

13.938 

24, 713 

23,631 

263.852 

14. 187 

18.614 

10.039 

9.680 

41,448 

226,154 

150,800 

244,335 

38,138 

16,947 

31,523 

666,477 

104,409 

116,796 

8,132 

19,058 

95,656 

10,508 


2,303,476 


150,640 

43, 434 

15,912 

6,786 

75,250 

2,652 

111,774 

8,265 

14,040 

16,068 

7,223 

300.188 

9,282 


4 

8 

13 

25 

132 

79 

24 

24 

22 

28 

49 

263 

585 

24 

43 

41 

455 

24 

32 

17 

17 

71 

390 

260 

421 

66 

29 

54 

1,149 

180 

201 

14 

33 

165 

18 


3.973 


260 
75 
27 
12 

130 
5 

193 
14 
24 
26 
12 

518 
16 
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number  oi 

DWrfct  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  award* 

1    Mary  Holmes  Jr.  College,  West  Point,  Miss.  39773,  John 

W.  Walton.  President J127,608 

4  Meridian    Municipal  Junior   College,    Meridian,    Miss. 

39301,  William  F. Scaggs, Dean .-.---  36,582 

3    Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.  39210,  Edward   M. 

Collins,  President -.--  80,418 

5  Miss.  Gulf  CoastJ.C.  Dist,Perkin$ton,  Miss.  39573,J.  J. 

Hayden,  Jr.,  President 18.252 

1    Miss.  State  Col.  for  Women,  Columbus,  Miss.  39701, 

Charles  P.  Hogarth,  President. 41,340 

1  Miss.  Valley  State  College.  Itta  Bene.  Miss.  38941,  Or.  J. 

H.White,  President ---  178,370 

3  Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss.  39056,  W.  Lewis 

Nobles.  President 25,110 

2  Mississippi  Indus.  College.  Holly  Springs.  Miss.  38635. 

E.  E.  Rankin,  President - 8.497 

1  Mississippi  State   Univ..  State  College.   Miss.  39762, 

William  L.  Giles.  President 270.995 

2  Northeast  Mississippi  Jr.  Col..  Boonetville.  Miss.  38829. 

Harold  T.  White.  President 25,275 

2    Northwest  Mississippi  Jr.  Col.,  Senatobia.  Miss.  38668, 

R.  0.  McLendon,  President. 13,330 

5    Pearl  River  Jr.  College,  Poplarville,  Miss.  39470.  Marvin  R. 

White,  President - -----  5.161 

5    Prentiss  Norm,  and  Indus.  Inst..  Prentiss.  Miss.  39474. 

Mrs.  J.  E.Johnson,  President 38.880 

2  Rust  College,  Holly  Springs.  Miss.  38635.  William  A. 

McMillan,  President 195,259 

4  Saints  Junior  College.  Lexington,  Miss.  39095.  Dr.  Arenia 

C.  Mallory,  President 5,000 

3  Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss.  39174,  George  A. 

Owens,  President 99,535 

5  Univ.   of   Southern    Miss.,   Hattiesburg,    Miss.   39401, 

William  0.  McCain.  President 102.804 

2  University  of  Mississippi.  University.  Miss.  38677.  Porter 

L.  Fortune  Jr.,  Chancellor 212,940 

3  Utica  Jr.  College,  Utica,  Miss.  39175,  J.  L.  Stokes, 

President z:-r-  26,719 

5    William  Carey  College.  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  39401,  J.  Ralph 

Noonkester.  President 25,114 

1  Wood  Jr.  College,  Mathiston,  Miss.  39752,  Dr.  Felix 

Sutphin,  President *."0 

MISSOURI  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  50) 
Total 3,708,551 

5    Avila  Collag;,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64145,  Sr.  Olive  Louisa 

Dallavis,  President 54, 161 

7  Central   Bible  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  65802,  Philip 

Crouch,  President 47,642 

8  Central  Methodist  College,  Fayette,  Mo.  65248,  Harold 

Hamilton,  President 27,962 

4  Central   Missouri  St   Col.,   Warrensburg,   Mo.  64093, 

Warren  C.  Lovinger,  President 372,762 

8  Columbia  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201,  W.  Merle  Hill, 

President ».**' 

4  Cottey  College,  Nevada,  Mo.  64772,  Jon  0.  Hondrum, 

President - 5,620 

7    Crowder  College,  Neosho,  Mo.  64850,  Dell  Reed,  President.  4, 580 

9  Culver  Stockton   College,   Canton,   Mo.   63435,   Fred 

Helsabeck,  President 54,402 

7    Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  65802,  Carl  Stillwell, 

Acting  President - - 55,340 

9  East  Central  Junior  College,  Union,  Mo.  63084,  Donald 

D.  Shook,  President 3,379 

7  Evangel    College,   Springfield,    Mo.   65802,    J.    Robert 

Ashcroft,  President m.«3 

2  Fontbonne  College,  St  Louis,  Mo.  63105,  Sister  Roberta 

Schmidt,  President.. - 57,933 

3  Harris  Teachers  College,  St  Louis,  Mo.  63103,  Richard 

Stumpe,  President 2S,*I9 

8  Jefferson  Col.,  Hillsboro,  Mo.  63050,  B.  Ray  Henry, 

President ---  "'"' 

Jr.  College  Dist.  of  Metro  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

64111  Dr.  Leslie  Koltai,  Chancellor 24,167 

2    Jr.  College  Dist  of  St  Louis  Co..  Clayton,  Mo.  63103, 

Joseph  P.  Cosand,  President 145,546 

5  Kansas  City  Art  Institute,   Kansas  City,   Mo.  64111, 

John  W.  Lottes,  President «,204 

8  Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  65101,  Walter  C. 

Daniel,  president ---  150,3^1 

9  Lindenwood    College.  St   Charles,    Mo.   63301,  John 

Anthony  Brown.  Jr.,  president .-.---.-■-  46.80* 

2    MaryvilleCoi.SacredHeart.St  Louis,  Mo.  63141, Harriet 

Switzer,  president - --„--:—..-!.--  Z0,Z6l 

10  Mineral  Area  College.  Flat  River.  Mo.  63601.  Richard  B. 

Caster,  president v-„V  ' 

9    Missouri  Bapt  College  Campus,  Hannibal,  Mo.  63401, 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,president-- ---  3/,998 

7    Missouri  Southern  (iollege,  Joplin,  Mo.  64801,  Leon  C. 

Billingsty,  president i;i ;.;-.-„— ."  ' 

4  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo.  65340,  W.  L 

Tomkins,  president - r--.-.---,VrnV"  «.*»* 

6  Missouri  Western  Junior  College,  St  Joseph,  Mo.  64501, 

M.O.Looney,  president.. \i,--r--;,—,--  ",»>' 

9    Moberly  Jr.  College,  Moberly,  Mo.  65270,  William  Clark, 

9    Northeast  Missou'ri'syT.' cV,"  Kirksvilie,  Mo.  63501,  ,,k  ,,. 

Charles  McCiain.  president -^---v.VcV  "»■«♦ 

6    Northwest   Missouri  St   Col..   Maryville,  Mo.  64468, 

Robert  P.  Foster,  president ^J»,uuu 


220 
63 

139 
31 
71 

308 
43 
IS 

467 

44 

23 

9 

67 

337 
9 

172 

177 

367 

46 

43 

8 

6,395 

93 

82 

48 

643 

15 

10 
8 

94 

95 

6 

84 

100 
46 
20 
42 

251 
73 

259 
81 
35 
10 
65 
15 
80 
39 
6 

191 

378 
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MISSOURI  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  50)-Con. 

6  Park  College,  Parkville.  Mo.  64152.  Donald  M.  MacKenzie. 

president... »5,361  95 

5  Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64110,  Maurice  E. 

Van  Ackeren,  president --- 63,007  109 

10   Southeast  Missouri  St.  Col.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  63701, 

Mark  F.Scully,  president.- 37,284  64 

7  Southwest  Baptist  College,  Bolivar,  Mo.  65613.  James  L. 

Sells,  president 132.270  228 

7  Southwest  Missouri  St  Col.,  Springfield,  Mo.  65802, 

Arthur  L.  Mallory,  president- 169,311  292 

3   St  Louis  Col.  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110,  Charles 

C  Rabe,  President.... 15,040  26 

3  St  Louis  University,  St  Louis,  Mo. 63103,  Very  Rev.  Paul 

C  Reinert.  President 152,902  264 

4  St  Pauls  College,  Concordia,  Mo.  64020,  Lambert  J.  Mehl, 

President 8,961  15 

4  State  Fair  Cmty.  Col.,  Sedalia,  Mo.  65301,  Fred  Davis, 

President 15,079  26 

8  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201,  Seymour  Smith, 

President 18,421  32 

6  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo.  64491,  Eldon  Breezier.  Acting 

Pres 80,242  138 

10   Three  Rivers  Junior  College,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  63901,  H. 

Tudor  Westover,  President 38,188  60 

9  Trenton  Jr.  College,  Trenton.  Mo.  64683,  William  K.  Ray, 

President 8,604  15 

5  U  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64110, 

James  C.Olson,  Chancellor 255.497  441 

g    U  of  Missouri  at  Rolla.  Rolla.  Mo.  65401.  Merl  Baker, 

Chancellor 93,009  160 

1  U.  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  St  Louis,  Mo.  63121,  Glen  R. 

Driscoll,  Chancellor 26,364  45 

8  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201, 

John  Schwada,  Chancellor 560,366  966 

2  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130,  Thomas 

Hopkinson  Eliot  Chancellor 144,871  250 

2    Webster  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63119,  Leigh  Gerdine, 

President 89,310  154 

9  Westminster  College.  Fulton.  Mo.  65251.  Robert  L  D. 

Davidson,  President 22,762  39 

6  William  Jewell  College.  Liberty,  Mo,  64068,  Thomas  Field, 

President 27,741  48 

9    William  Woods  College.  Fulton,  Mo.  65251.  R.  B.  Cutlip, 

President - 26,266 « 

MONTANA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  12) 

Total 813,762  1,403 

1  Carroll  College,  Helena,  Mont.  59601,  Rev.  Joseph  D. 

Harrington,  President 95,873  165 

2  College  of  Great  Falls.  Great  Falls,  Mont  59401,  E.  Milton 

Brassell,  President 38,960  67 

2    Dawson  College,  Glendive,  Mont  59330,  James  Hoffman, 

President 7,760  13 

2    Eastern  Montana  Col.,  Billings,  Mont  59101,  Stanley  J. 

Heywood,  President 104,256  130 

1  Flathead  Cmty.  College,  Kalispell,  Mont  59901,  Larry 

Blake,  President 40,263  69 

2  Miles  Go-nmunlty  College,  Miles  City,  Mont  59301, 

Vernon  Kailey,  President 7,058  12 

1    Montana  Col.  of  Mineral  Sci.  &  Tech.,  Butte,  Mont  59701, 

Edwin  G.  Koch,  President- - 24,111  42 

1  Montana   State   Univ.,    Bozeman.    Mont   59715,   Carl 

Mcintosh,  President 159,268  275 

2  Northern  Montana  College,  Havre,  Mont  59501,  Joseph 

R.  Crowley,  President..- 24,124  42 

2    Rocky  Mountain  College,  Billings,  Mont.  59102,  Lawrence 

F.  Small,  President 35,632  61 

1    Univ.  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont  59801,  Robert  Pantzer, 

President 233,618  403 

1  Western  Montana  Col.,  Dillon,  Mont  59725,  James  E. 

Short,  PresidenL 42,839 74 

NEBRASKA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  25) 
Total 1,460.116  2,519 

2  Bellevue  College,  Bellevue.  Nebr.  68005.   Richard  D. 

Winchell,  President 2,930  5 

3  Chadron  State  College,  Chadron,  Nebr.  69337,  Edwin  0. 

Nelson,  President '         74,601  129 

2    College  of  St  Mary,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68124.  Mary  Costello. 

President 30,581  53 

1  Concordia  Teachers  Col..  Seward.  Nebr.  68434.  W.  Theo 

Janzow,  president 30.210  52 

2  Creighton  University.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68131.  Joseph  J. 

Ubaj,  president 71.495  123 

2  Dana  College,  Blair,  Nebr.  68008,  C.  C.  Madsen.  president.  34,872  60 
1    Doane  College,  Crete.  Nebr.  68333.  Philip  R.  Heckman, 

president 28,632  49 

1  Falrbury  Junior  College.  Fairtiury.  Nebr.  68352,  Ivan  R. 

Simpson  president 4,826  8 

3  Hastings  College,   Hastings.   Nebr.  68901.  Theron   B. 

Maxson,  president 32,733  56 

3    Hiram  Scotf  College,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.  69361,  Walter  E. 

Weese,  acting  president 41,951  72 

2  Immanuel  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Radiologic  Tec.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

68111,  Spencer  E.  Brader,  exec,  director 1,000  2 

1    John  F.  Kennedy  College,  Wahoo,  Nebr.  6S066,  Ted  Dillon, 

president 44,624  77 

Pootnote  at  end  of  table. 
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3    Kearney  State  College,  Kearney.  Nebr.  68847,  MHton  J. 

Hassel,  president $147,809 

1    Midland  Lutheran  Col.,  Fremont,  Nebr.  iXOiS,  Dale  Lund, 

president 74,546 

1    Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68504,  Vance  D. 

Rogers,  president. 115.304 

3    Nebraska  Western    Col..  Scotts  Bluff.    Nebr.   69361. 

William  Ptacek,  president 11,919 

3    North  Platte  Col.,  North  Platte,  Nebr.  69101.  William 

Hasemeyer,  president 5,794 

1    Northeastern  Nebraska.  Norfolk.  Nebr.  68701,    ichall  L 

Paradise,  president 11,479 

1    Peru  State  College,  Peru,  Nebr.  68421,  Neal  S.  Gomon, 

president 70,261 

1    Platte  Jr.   Col.,  Columbus,   Nebr.   68601,   Donald   L 

Newport,  President 10, 475 

1    Union  College,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68506,  Robert  H.  Brown, 

President 27,300 

1  Univ.  of  Nebr.  at  Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68508,  Joseph 

Soshnik,  President 428,010 

2  Unlv  of  Nebr.  at  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68101,  Kirk 

Naylor,  President 31,051 

1    Wayne  State  College,  Wayne,  Nebr.  68787,  W.A.Branden- 
burg, President 89,653 

1    York  College,  York,  Nebr.  68467.  Dale  R.Larsen,  President  37.060 

NEVADA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  4) 

ToUl 195,824 

>  1    Elko  Cmty.  College,  Elko,  Nev.  89801,  Elmer  L  Kuntz, 

President 10,709 

1    Sierra    Nevada    College,   Incline  Village.  Nev.  89450, 

Benjamin  Solomon,  President 4,768 

■  1    Univ.  of  Nevada— Las  Vegas,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89100, 

Roman  J.  Zorn,  President 74.009 

■  1    Univ.  of  Nevada— Reno.  Reno,  Nev.  89507,  N.  Edd  Miller, 

President 106,338 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  18) 

Total 730, 446 

1  Belknap  College,  Center  Harbor,  N.H.  03226,  William  K. 

Widger,Jr.,  President 17,316 

2  Colby,  Jr.,  Col.,  New  Undon,  N.H.  03257,  Everett  M. 

Woodman,  President 4, 162 

2    Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H.  03755,  John  G.  Kemeny, 

President 115.977 

2    Franconia  College,  Franconia,  N.H.  03580,  Leon  Botstein, 

President 9,581 

2    Franklin  Pierce.  CoL,  RIndge,  N.H.  03461,  Frank  S. 

Oipietro,  President 9,505 

2    Keene  State  College,  Keene,  N.H.  03431,  Leo  F.  Redfern, 

President. - 65,521 

1  Mount  St  Mary  College.  Hooksett  N.H.  03106,  Sister 

Mary  Vianney  Fulham,  president 15, 325 

2  N.H.  Tech.  Institute,  Concord,  N.H.  03301.  George  M. 

Strout.  director 7, 410 

2    Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College.  Antrim.  New  Hampshire 

03440.  Kenneth  F.  McLaughlin,  president. 26.  286 

2    New  England  Aero  Inst..  Nashua,  N.H.  03060,  Brig.  Gen. 

Harrison  R.  Thyng.  director 16,506 

2    New  England  College,  Hennlker,  N.H.  03242,  Jere  Chase, 

president - 25, 270 

1    Hew  Hampshire  CoL  Ace.  and  Commerce,  Manchester, 

N.H.  03101,  Gertrude  Shapiro,  president 45. 701 

1  Notre  Dame  College,  Manchester,  N.H.  03104.  Sister 

Jeannette  Vezeau.  president 14.742 

2  Plymouth  State  Col..  Plymouth.  N.H.  03264.  Harold  E. 

Vlyde,  president 42.270 

2    RIvlerCollege,  Nashua.  N.H.  03060.  Sister  Gloria  Lemieux. 

president 18,597 

1    St  Anselms   College.   Manchester.   N.H.  03102.   Rev. 

PlacidusH.  Riley,  president 57.482 

1    Univ.  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.H.  03824.  John  W. 

McConnell,  president 236. 795 

1  White  Pines  College,  Chester.  N.H.  03036,  Faith  Preston, 

president  .- 2,000 

NEW  JERSEY 
(NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  44) 

Total 3,399,060 

7    Alphonsus  College,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ.  07680,  Sister 

Veronica,  C.S.J. ,  president 7,360 

2  AtlantK  Cmty.  Col.,  May  Landing  08330,  William  Young, 

president 19,858 

7    Bergen  Community  College,  Paramus,  N.J.  07652.  Sidney 

Silverman,  president. 13,020 

3  Beth  Medrash  Govoha  of  America.  150  5th  Ave..  New  York, 

N.Y.  10011.  Martin  Klein,  dean 67,695 

10    Bloomfield  College,  Bloomf  eld,  N.J.  07003,  Kenneth  B. 

Obrier,  President - - 50,227 

3    Brookdale  Cmty.  Col.,  Lincroft,  N.J.  07738,  Ervin  L.  H«r- 

lacher.  President 18,246 

6    Burlington  County  Col.,  Pemberton,  N.J.  08068,  N.  Dean 

Evans.  President 13,520 

12    Caldwell  Col.  for  Women,  Caldwell.  NJ.  07006,  Sister 

Anne  John.  President 34,078 

1    Camden  County  Cmty.  Col.,  Blackwood,  NJ.  08012,  Otto 

R.  Mauke,  PresidenL 43,520 
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NEW  JERSEY 
(NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  U)-(lonUnued 

5  Collaga  of  St  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station^  N.J.  07961, 
Sister  Hildegarde  Mane  Mahone,  Presider* 

5  County  Col.  of  Morris,  Dover,  N.J.  07801,  jSherman  H. 
Hasten,  President 

2  Cumberland  Co.  Col.,  VineUnd,  N.J.  0836( ,  William  J. 

Sample,  President 

5    Ore*  University.  Madison,  NJ.  07940,  Ribert  Fisher 

Oxnam   President 

9    Fairleigti  Dickinson   Univ.,  Rutherford,  N.I.  07070,  J. 

Osburn  Fuller,  President 

5  Felician  College,  LodI,  N.J.  07644,  Sister  I  lary  Justitia 

President- - 

3  Georgian  Court  Codegs,  Lakewood,  N.J.    18701,  Mary 

Stephanie  Slogan,  President 

1  Glassboro  State  College.  Glassboro,  N  J.  080  !8,  Dr.  Mark 
Chamberlain,  President 

1  Gloucester  County  College,  Sewell,  N  J.  080t },  William  L 

Apelz,  President - - 

13    Jersey  City  State  College,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  i  7305,  James 

H.  Mullen,  President. 

9  Luther  Col.  sf  Bible  &  Liberal  Arts,  Teaneo  i.  N  J.  07666 
The  Rev.  J.  Phillip  Worthington,  President- 

4  Mercer  Co.  Community  College,  Trenton, 

Richard  K.  Greenfield,  President. 
15    Middlesex  County  Col.,  Edison,  N.J.  0881 ',  Frank  M. 
Chambers,  President. 

13  Monmouth  College,  W.  Long  Branch,  N.J.  Oi  764,  William 

G.  Van  Note,  President 
10    Montdair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
Thomas  Richardson,  President. 

10  Newark  Col.  of  Engineering,  Newark,  N J.  O;  102,  William 

Hazell,  President 
12    Newark  State  College,  Union,  NJ.  07083,  Nithan  Weiss, 

President  .... 

12    Nthestrn.  Coll.  Bible  Inst,  Essex  Falls,  N.J.  0  '021,  Charles 

W.  Anderson,  President 

6  Ocean  County  Col.,  Toms  Rivar,  N.J.  08751  , 

Moreland,  President. 
8    Paterson  State  College,  Wayne,  NJ.  07470,  ames  Karge 

Olsen,  Piesident.  ,.       „  r 

4    Princeton  University,  Princeton,  NJ.  085411,  Robert  F. 

Goheen,  Prjsident  , ,  ^  _ 

7  Ramapo  College  of  NJ.,  Mahwah,  NJ.  0743 ),  George  T. 

Potter,  President 

4  Rider  College,  Trenton,  NJ.  08602,   FranI 

President 
15    Rutgers  The  SUte  Univ.,  New  Brunswick, 
Mason  W.  Gross,  President 

11  Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange,  NJ.  07  )79,  Thomas 

Fahy,  President 

5  Somerset  Co.  Col.,  Somorville  08876,  Henry  i 

14  St  Peters  College,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  073CB,  Victor  R. 

YaniteHi,  President.                       ..„.„.„, 
14    Slovens  Institute  of  Tech.,  Hoboken,  NJ.  0^030,  Jess  H. 
Davis,  president A -.  ■•_-.-^--: 

2  Stockton  State  Coll.,  PleasanMBe,  NJ.  08^40,  Richard 

Bjork,  president 

8  Tombrock  College,  West  Pater«n  07424, 

Gonzalez,  exec,  vice  president „  ,.  _. 

4  Trenton    State   College,    Trenton,    NJ.   0<625,    Robert 

Heussier,  president ^    , 

12  Union  College,  Cranford,  N J.  07016,  Kennet^  W.  Iveraon, 

president i- 

U    UpsalaCollege,  East  Orange,  N  J.  07019,  Carl  ( 
president ... 

5  Walsh  College,  Morristown,  NJ.  07960,  St,  MarghenU 

Marehrane,  president -- -  -  -  -  -  ---■- 

4  Westminster  Choir  College,  Princeton,  NJ.  ^8540,  Ray  f. 
Robinson,  president 


NEW  MEXICO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTI  DNS,  13) 


ToUI. 


2    College  of  Artssia,  Artesia.  N.  Mex.  88213,  James  E. 
Gitjson,  president .:  ..v  ■  „■  -  lo" - 

1  College  ol  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  STpOl,  Brother 

Cyprian  Luke,  president. 

2  Eastern  N.  Mex.  U.  Roswell  Campus,  Rosv  ell,  N.  Mix. 

88201.  Dale  E.  Traykir,  director -,i-.vv- 

2    Eastern   New  Mexico  Univ.,  Portales,  N.  Mex.  88130, 

Charles  W.  Meister,  president ....... 

2    N.  Mex.  Inst.  Mining  &  Tech.,  Socorro,  N.  Mex.  87801, 

S.  A.  Colgate,  president. :,-,-„;•■ 

1  New  Mexico  Highlands  Univ.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.  87701, 

R.  C.  Smith,  president .- .---- 

2  New  Mexico  Jr.  Col..  Hobbs,  N.  Mex.  88240,  Jodie  Smith, 
president. - — 

New  Mexico  Military  Inst.,  Roswell,  N.  Mex  88201,  Sam 

W.  Agee,  superintendent ____. 

2    New  Mexico  State  Univ.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  88001, 

Gerald  W.  Thomas,  president 

1    St  Johns  College  in  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe,  Nj  Mex.  87501, 

Richard  D.  Weiglh,  president 

1    University  of  Albuquerque,  Albuquerque,  N  Mex.  87105, 

Frank  A.  Kleinhenz,  acting  president.... 
1    University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NJ  Mex.  87106, 

Ferrell  Heady,  president 


2 


Footnote  at  end  of  table 
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2  Western  New  Mexico  Univ..  Silver    ity,  N.  Mex.  88061, 

John  H.  Snedeker.  president $38,006 

NEW  YORK  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  164) 

Total 15,357,750 

4    AdelphI  University,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530,  Charles 

Viever,  actg.  president 45, 87 J 

30  Adirondack  Community  Col.,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  12801, 

Cnarles  R.  Eisenhart,  president 8,000 

38    Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y.  14802,  Leiind  Miles, 

president 9 1 ,  967 

35    Auburn  Community  College,  Auburn,  N.Y.  13021,  Albert  T. 

Skinner,  president 9,040 

28    Bard  College,  Annandl.  on  Hdsn.,  N.Y.  12504,  Reamer 

Kline,  president. 17, 775 

20    Barnard  Col.-Columbia  Univ.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027, 

Martha  £.  Peterson,  president 47,980 

12    Ee  Er  Shmuel  falmudical  Acad..  1363  50th,  New  York, 

N.Y.  11219.  Rabbi  Moshe  Horovitz,  exec,  vice  president.  18.527 

28  Bennett   College,    Millbrook.    N.Y.    12545,    Donald   A. 

Eldndge,  president 3.600 

19    Beth  Jacob  Hebrew  Teachers  Col.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10002, 

Israel  Gerber,  executive  vice  president. 32.953 

25  Briarcliff  College,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y.  10510,  Thomas  E. 

Baker,  president 6,220 

33    Broome  Tech.  Community  Coi.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13902, 

Cecil  C.  Tyrrell,  president 33,164 

41    Canislus  College,  Buffak)  N.Y.  14208,  Very  Rev.  James  M. 

Demske,  president 100, 664 

99    Cath  Col  of  the  Immac  Conception,  Douglaston,  N.Y. 

11362,  Thomas  J.  Gradilone,  president 8,889 

32  Cazenovia  College.  Cazenovia.  N.Y.  13035,  Rhea  M.  Eckel, 

president.  6,320 

12    Central  Yeshiva  Tomchei,  T  L,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230, 

Rabbi  Israel  Jacobson,  chairman  exec comm 38,077 

99    City  University  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021, 

AlbertH.  Bowker,  chancellor,... 6,254,781 

31  Clarkson  Col  of  Tech,  Potsdam,  N.Y.  13676,  John  W. 

Graham,  Jr.,  president 85,680 

30    Clinton  County  Cmty  Col,  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  12901,  James 

D.  Fletcher,  acting  president 22,855 

35  Cmty  Col  of  Finger  Lakes,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  14424,  Roy  I. 

Satre  Jr.,  president. 6.713 

23  Col  of  Mount  St  Vincent  Riverdale,  N.Y.  10471.  Sister 

Mary  David,  president 30.320 

19  Col  of  Pharm  Sciences  Columbia  U.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Joseph  L  Kanlg.dean 12,250 

32  Colgate  University,  Hamilton  N.Y.  13346,  Thomas  A. 

Bartlett,  president... 73,044 

26  College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801, 

Dorthy  Anne  Kelly,  acting  president 26, 275 

29  College  of  St  Rose,  Albany,  N.Y.  12203,  Alfonse  R.  Miele, 

president 27.708 

20  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  William 

McGill,  president 247,084 

28    Columbia-GreeneCommunityCollege,  Athens,  N.Y.  12015, 

Edward  J.  Owen,  president 14,761 

17    Cooper  Union,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003,  John  F.  White, 

president.  20,394 

33  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850,  Dr.  Dale  R.  Corson, 

president 89,164 

38  Corning    Community    College     Corning,    N.Y.    14830, 

Robert  W.  Fredertek,  Jr.,  president 25,204 

27  DomlnicanCol.  of  BlauveltBlauvelt,  N.Y.  10913, Sister  M.  .. 

Natalie,  president 13,320 

1    Dowling  College,  Oakdale,  N.Y.  11769,  Allyn  P.  Robinson, 

dean <6.0M 

28  Dutchess  Cmty.  College.   Poughkeepsie,    N.Y.    12601, 

James  F.  Hall,  president 32,332 

41    Dyouville  College,    Buffalo,   N.Y.   14201,  Sister  Mary 

Charlotte  Barton,  president 30,391 

36  Eastman  Sch.  of  Music,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604,  Walter 

Handle,  director 8.476 

25  Elizabeth  Seaton  College,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10701,  Sister 

Dolores  Mary  Kelly,  president 5.760 

33  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.Y.  14901,  J.  Ralph  Murray, 

president ---.-- ---  23,760 

39  Ene  Community  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14221,  James  E. 

Shenton,  president ....^^...  4/,/u» 

19    Fashion    Institute  of  Tech.,   New  York,  N.Y.   10001, 

Lawrence  L.  Jarvie,  president .        ...  Z4.88U 

17    Rnch  College,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021,  Rodney  0.  Felder, 

president ---  ''"^ 

24  Fordham  University,  Bronx  10458,  Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh.  ,«,,,, 

president  1d9.il/ 

3  Friends  World"  Collie." WMtbury,  N.Y.  11590,  Sidney 

Herman,  president ----. -  ■■-  ^^'^^ 

30  Fulton-Montgomery    Cmty.    College,    Johnstown,    N.Y. 

12095,  William  L  Gragg,  president  ....  26. 400 

37  Genessee  Cmty.  Col..  Batavia.  N.Y.  14020.  Cornelius  V. 

Robbins,  president .-    ,:.,i--,-Aii,vv.-.:j---  ' 

26  Good  Counsel  Colleae.  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10603,  Charlei 

E.  Ford.  President am  vv    .iC-:.;--  ^ 

32    Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.  13323,  John  Chandler, 

President  - -■ lo,  **u 

27  Harriman  Collegei  HaVriman",  N.Y.  10926,  Sister  M.  Agnes 

Csac  President  '•''*' 

35    Hartwkik  College.  Oneonta,  NY.  13820,  AdolphG.  Anderson 

President "-'^ 
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32  Herkimer  Co.  Cmty.  College,  llion,  N.Y.  13357,  Roben 

McClauihlin,  President 

39    Hilbert  College,  Hamburg,  N.Y.  14075,  Sister  Mary  Edwina 

Bogel.  President 

35    Hobart  and  Wm.  Smith  Colleges,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456,' Dr. 

Allan  Andrew  Kuusisto,  President 

4    Hofstra  University,  Hempstead,  LI.,  N.Y.  11550,  Clifford 

L  Lord,  President 

38   Houghton  College,  Houghton,  N.Y.  14744,  Stephen  W. 

Paine,  Actg.  President 

29    Hudson  Valley  Cmty.  Col.,  Troy,  NY.  12180,  James  J. 

Fitzgibbons.  President 

26    lona  College.  New  Rochelle,  NY.  10801,  Bro.  Joseph'G. 

McKenna,  President  ...     . 

33  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  NY.  14850,  Ellis  Phillips,  Jr., 

P resident 

38    Jamestown  Community  Col.,  Jamestown,   N.Y.  14701, 
Roger  C.Seager,  President 

31  Jefferson  Community  Col.,  Watertown,  N.Y.  13601,  James 

E.  McVean.  President 

20    Jewish  Theol  Sem.  of  Amer.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  David 
Kogen,  admin,  vice  chancellor 

35  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.Y.  14478,  G.  Wayne  Click, 

President 

25  Kings  College,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y.  10510,  Robert  A. 

Cook,  president 

32  Klrkland  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.  13323,  Samuel  F.  Babbitt, 

president 

34  Le  Moyne  College,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13214,  Very  Rev.  William 

L  Reilly,  president 

3    Long  Island  University,  Greenvale  Long  Island,  14. Y.  11548 
John  Kiermaier,  president 

23  Manhattan   College,   New  York,    N.Y.    10471.   Brother 

Gregory  Nugent  president 

18  Manhattan    School    of   Music,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027, 

George  Schick,  president 

26  Manhattanville  College,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577,  Mother 

Elizabeth  McCormack,  president 

17    Mannes  College  of  Music,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021.  Hubert 

Doris,  oresident 

29    Maria  Ccllege,  Albany.  N.Y.  12208.  Sister  M.  Berchmans 

Mahoney.  president 

34    Maria  Regina  College,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13208,  Sister  Mary 

Rosalie,  president 

28    Marist  College,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.  12601.  Brother  Linus 

R.  Foy,  president  

25    Marymount  College,  Tarrytown.  N.Y.  10591.  John  J.  Mang, 

president 

17    Marymount  Manhattan  Col ,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021,  Sister 

M.  Colette  Mahonev,  president 

31  Mater  Dei  College,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  13669,  Mother  M. 

I  mmacnlata,  oresident 

25    Mercy  College,  Dobbs  Ferry,  NY.  10522,  Helen  W.  Coogan, 

president 

13    Mesivta  Tor  Mid  Rabb  Sem,  425  E.  9th,  New  York,  N.Y. 

11218.  Louis  I  Septimus,  Chr.  of  the  Board 

99    Meslvta-East  Pkway.  Rab.  Seminary.  Brooklyn,  U203, 

Mordechal  Weinberg,  President 

19  Mesivtha  Tifereth  Jerusalem  of  Amer.,  New  York.  N.Y., 

10002,  Rabbi  Moses  Feinstein,  President 

17    Mills  College  of  Educ..  New  York.  N.Y.  10011.  Margaret  M. 

Devine,  President 

13    Mirrer  Yeshiva   Central   Inst,   Brooklyn,   N.Y.   11223, 

Rabbi  Moses  Kalmanowitz,  Dean 

24  Misericordia    Hosp.    Sch.    of    Nursing.    Bronx    10466. 

Catherine  Morin,  01  rector 

32  Mohawk  Vafley  Cmty.  Col.,  UUca.  N.Y.  13501,  W.  Stewart 

Tosh,  President... 

36  Monroe    Community    College.    Rochester,    N.Y.   14623, 

Leroy  V.  Good,  President 

27  Mount  St.  Mary  College,  Newburgh.  N.Y.  12550,  Sister 
Mary  Francis,  President. 


4    Nassau  Cmty.  College,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533,  George  F. 

Chambers,  President 

36    Nazareth   Col.    of   Rochester,   Rochester,   N.Y.   14610, 

Sister  Helen  Daniel  Malone,  President 

19    New  York  Inst  of  Tech.,  Old  Westbury,  N.Y.  11568, 

Alexander  Schure,  President 

17    New  York  University,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003,  James  M. 

Hester.  President 

40    Niagara  County  Cmty.  Col.,  Nitfara  Falls,  N.Y.  14303, 

Ernest  Notar,  President 

40    Niagara  University,  Niagara  Univ.  .N.Y.  14109,  Very  Rev. 

Kenneth  F.  Slattery,  President 

31    North  Country  Cmty.  Col.,  Sarnac  Uke,   N.Y.  12983, 

George  D.  Hodson,  President 

27    Nyack  Missionary  College.  Nyack.  N.Y.  10960,  Harold  W. 

Boon.  Piesident .    

34    Onondaga  Cmty.  College.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210,  Marvin 

A.  Rapp,  President 

27    Orange  County  Cmty.  Col.,  MIddletown,  N.Y.  10940, 

Robert  T.  Novak,  President 

27    Our  Lady  of  Hope  Mission  Seminary,  Newtiurgh,  N.Y., 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Schwab,  DMT,  President 

19    Pace  College,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038,  Edward  J.  Mortola, 

President 

17    Parsons  School  of  Design,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  David  C. 

Levy,  President 

14    Polvtechnic    Inst    Brooklyn,    Brooklyn,    N.Y.    11201, 

Benjamin  Adier,  Acting  President 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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District 

No.    Institutran  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation 

14  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11205,  Henry  Saltzman, 

President jigg  755 

19    Rabbi  Col.  Bobover  Yesh  BneiZion,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.ll'2Y9',' 

Aaron  Teitelbaum,  President.  .  25  064 

19    Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  Rabbinical  Colt,  New  York' N.yI" 

10002,  Irving  M.  Bunim,  President..  30  526 

13  Rabbinical  Acad.  M  8,  Chaim  Berlin,  Brooklyn,  N.Y_ 

.«    „ ''230,  Bezalel  Refman,  Executive  Vice  President 17,852 

19    Rabbinical  Col.  Chsan  Sofer  of  N.Y.,  Brooklyn    NY 

.,    „  l'^"*'  *'*''>*  Efronfield,  Exec,  Vice  President..' 33,453 

12    Rabbinical  Col.  Kamenitz  Yeshiva  Am.,  Brooklyn   N.Y. 

11219,  Joseph  Shaw,  President 21120 

12    Rabbinical  Sem.  Netzach  Israel,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11213 

Rabbi  Israel  Gustman,  President...  '  20  911 

8    Rabbinrcal  Sem.  of  America,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y,  11375' 

Rabbi  A,  H.  Leibowitz,  President 10  427 

30  Rensselaer  Poly  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y.  12181,  Richard  G. 

Folsom,  President 105  200 

37    Roberts    Wesleyan    College,    Rochester,    !<.Y.    'l4K4"' 

Lawrence  R. Schoenhals,  President..  .  .  30.240 

37  Rxhester  Inst  Technology,  RKhesfer,  N.Y.  14623.  Paul 

A  Miller,  president 44  056 

27    Rxkland  Cmty   College,  Suffem,  N.Y.  10901.  Seymour 

Eskow,  president 23  641 

39    Rosary  Hill  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14226,  Angela  Canavan, 

president 48  855 

25    Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville.  N.Y.  10708.  Charles 

Decailo,  president 18  453 

29    Schenectady  Cmty  Col.,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  12305.  Robert 

Larrson.  president 34  883 

29    Siena  College,  Loudonville.  NY.  12211,  Matthew  Coniin, 

OFM,  president     35  920 

38  St  Bonaventure  University,  St  Bonaventure.  N.Y.  14776, 

Reginald  A  Retllon.  president 34  240 

15  St  Francis  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201.  Rev.  Bro 

Donald  Sullivan,  president 31,654 

36  St  John  Fisher  Col.  Inc..  RKhester.  N.Y.  14616,  Rev 

Chartes  J.  Lavery,  president 22.080 

7    St  Johns  University,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432,  Rev.  Joseph  T. 

Cahill.  president.. 1 15, 331 

14  St  Josephs  Col.  tor  Women,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11205.  Sister 

Geo  Aquin  O'Connor,  CSJ,  president 5,530 

31  St  Lawrence  University,  Canton.  N.Y.  13617,  Frank  P. 

Piskor,  president 38  720 

27    St  Thomas  Aquinas  College,  Sparkill.  N.Y.  10976.  SMer 

Mary  Ann  Biller,  president 15,103 

25  St  Vladimir  Orth    Thoo.  Sem.,  Tuckahoe.  N.Y.  10707, 

Metropolitan  Irenly,  president 4  800 

1  Suffolk  Cmty    College.  Selden.  N.Y.  11784,  Albert  M. 

Ammerman.  president 129.040 

27  Sullivan  County  Cmty.  Col.,  South  Fallsburg.  N.Y.  12779. 

Richard  F.  Grego.  president 21,430 

38  Suny  AG&Tech  Alfred,  Alfred.  N.Y.  14802.  David  H. 

Huntington,  president 43,058 

31  Suny  AG&Tech.  Canton,  Canton.  N.Y.  13617.  Albert  E. 

French,  president 58,759 

28  Suny    AG&Tech.    Cobleskill.    Cobleskill,    N.Y.    12043. 

Walton  A.  Brown,  preskjent 59,766 

27  Suny  AG&Tech.  Delhi.  Delhi.  N.Y.  13753,  William  R. 

Kunsela,  president _ 49, 155 

2  Suny  AG&Tech.   Farmingdale,  Farmingdale,   LI.,   N.Y. 

11735,  Charles  W.Laffin.  Jr.,  preskJent  158,183 

32  Suny   AG&Tech.    Morrisville.    Morrisville.    N.Y.    13408, 

Royson  N.  Whipple,  presklenL 41.758 

29  Suny  at  Albany,  Albany,  N.Y.  12203,  Louis  T.  Benezet, 

president 254, 876 

33  Suny  at  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13901,  Bruce 

Oearing  president 142, 717 

39  Suny  at  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14214,  Robert  Ketler, 

president 579,865 

3  Suny  at  Old  WesU>ury,  Old  Westbury  11568,  John  D. 

Maguire,  president 40,  047 

1    Suny  at  Stony  Brk.,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.  11790,  John  S.  Toll, 

president 133,440 

41    Suny  Coi.  at  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14222,  Elbert  K. 

Fretwell,  president 527, 414 

35    Suny  Col.  at  Cortland,  Cortland,  N.Y.  13045,  Richard  C. 

Jones,  president 107,  872 

38    Suny  CoL  at  Fredonia,  Fredonia,  NY.  14063,  Oscar  E. 

Lanford,  president 152,252 

37  Suny  Col.  at  Geneseo,  Geneseo,  N.Y.  14454,  Robert  W. 

MacVittie,  president 120.634 

28  Suny  Col.  at  New  Platz.  New  Platz.  N.Y.  12561,  John  J. 

Neumaier,  president 67,440 

35    Suny  Col.  atOneonta,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  13820,  Clifford  Craven, 

president 167,680 

31    Suny  Col.  at  Oswego,  Oswego,  N.Y.  13126,  Dallas  Beal, 

president 122, 720 

30  Suny    Col.    at    Plattsburgh,    Plattsburgh,    N.Y.   12901, 

George  W.  Angell,  president 67,814 

31  Suny  Col.  at  Potsdam,  Potsdam,  N.Y.  13676,  Thomas 

Barrington,  president. 106, 359 

26  Suny  Col.  at  Purchase,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577,  Dr.  Abbott 

Caplan,  president 13, 496 

34  Suny  Col.  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  U..  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

13210,  Edward  E.  Palmer,  president 32.494 

37    Suny  College   at   Brockport,    Brockport.    N.Y.   14420, 

Albert  W  Brown,  president 121,505 

12    Suny   Oownstate   Mad.    Ctk.,    Brooklyn,    N.Y.    11203, 

Chandler  C.  Brook*,  acting  preiidenL 13,229 
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Suny   Maritime  College,   Fort  Schuyler,    N.Y, 

Edward  J.  O'Donnel,  president 

Suny  Upstate  Med.  Ctr.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210, 

Bluemle,  Jr.,  president 

Syracuse   University,  Syracuse,   NY.   13210, 

Corbally,  Jr ,  chancellor 

The  Juilliard  School,  New  York,  N.Y.  10O23,  Peter 

pres  dent -  - - 

Tompkins-Cortland    Cmty.    Col.,    Groton,    N.Y 

Hushang  Bahar,  president 

Trocaire  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14220,  Mary 

president 

Ulster  County  Cmty.  Col.,  Stone  Ridge  12484, 

Erbstein  president - 

Union    College,  Schenectady,   N.Y.  12308, 

Martin,  president 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14627, 

Wallis,  president -  -  -  -  - 

Utica  Col.  of  Syracuse  Univ.,  Utica,  N.Y.  13502, 

De  Flumere,  president 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  12601,  Alan 

president.. -  -  ■ 

Villa  Maria  Col.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14225, 

Mary  Pachomia,  president 

Wagner  College,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10301 

Davidson,  president 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y.   13026,  John   0. 

president -  -  -  • 

Westchester  Cmty.  College,  Valhalla,  N.Y.  12992, 

Martin  president 

Yeshiva  Beth  Shearim  MIshne,  5305  16th  Ave. 

N.Y.  U204,  Rabbi  Samuel  Blum,  exec,  director. 
Yeshiva   University,    New   York,    N.Y.   10033, 

Belkin,  president 
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Anson    Technical    Institute,    Ansonville,    H.C\  28007, 

Donald  R.  Warren,  president 

Appalachian    State    University,    Boone,    N.C.    28608, 

Herbert  W.  Wey,  president 

Atlantic  Christian  Col.,  Wilson,  N.C.  27893,  Arthur  D. 

Wenger,  president 

Barber-Scotia  College,  Concord,  N.C.  28025,  J^ome  L. 

Gresham,  president. .  „___ 

Beaufort  Co.  Technical  Inst,  Washington,  N.C^  27889, 

Charles  H.  Byrd,  president- 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont,  N.C.  28012,  [John  P. 

Bradley,  president 

Bennett   College,    Greensboro,    N.C.   27402,    l^c   H. 

Miller,  Jr.,  president 

Bladen  Tech.  Inst,  Elizabethtown,  N.C.  28337   George 

I.  Resseguie,  President 

Brevard  College,  Brevard,  N.C.  28712,  Robert  4-  Davis, 

President ,    ,.  . 

Caldwell  Tech.  Inst,  Lenoire,  N.C.  28803.  \i  Edwin 

Beam  President 

Campbell  College,  Buies  Creek,  N.C.  27506,  Norman  A. 

Wiggins,  President _,  „.    .. 

Cape  hear  Technical  Inst,  Wilmington,  N.C.  2|401,  M. 

J.  McLeod,  President . 

Carteret  Technical  Inst,  Morehead  City.  N.Cl  28557, 

Henry  J.  McGee,  Jr.,  President 

Catawba    College,   Salisbury,    N.C.   28144,    M|rtln    L 

ShoUberger,  President .„   .   _ 

Central  Carolina  Tech.  Inst.  Santord,  N.C.  273^0,  J.  F. 

Hockaday,  President ,    ,  „_,.. 

Central  Piedmont  Cmty.  Col.,  Charlotte,  N.q  28204. 

Richard  H.  Hagemeyer,  Presidents 
Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855,  9ruce  E. 

Whitaker,  President .  _,.^ 

Colleee  of  the  Albermarle.  Elizabeth  City,  N.C^  27909, 

S.  B.  Petteway,  President .^. -i.ii  »„,„ 

Coastal  Carolina  Cmty.  College,  Jacksonville.  NJC.  28540. 

James  L  Henderson,  Jr.,  President 

Craven  Co.  Tech.  InsL,  New  Bern,  N.C.  28560,  Jhurman 

Brock,  President 

Davidson  Co.  Cmty.  Col..  Lexington,  N.C.  2729  ', 

E.  Love,  President -.--t.-  -    .   _ 

Davidson  College,   Davidson,   N.C.  82036,  Saruel   R. 

Spencer.  President -  -. 

Duke  University.  Durham,  N.C.  27706,  Terry  ^nford, 

Chancelk)r 

Durham  Business  College.  Durham,  N.C.  27707  Mrs.  L. 

McCauley  Harris,  president - 

Durham  Tech.  InsL.  Durham,  N.C.  27703,  H.  K)  Collins, 

president --- 

East  Carolina  Univ.,  Greenville,  N.C.  27834,  Leo  W. 

Jenkins,  president --. 

Edgecombe  County  Technical  InstL,  Tar1)Oro,  N.f .  27886, 

CharlesB.  Mclntyra,  president 

Elizabeth  City  State  University.   Elizabeth  C  ty.   N.C. 

27909,  Marion  0.  Thorpe,  president - 

Elon  College,  Elon  Colfege,  N.C.  27244,  J.  Earl  panieley, 

president 

Fayetteville  State  University,  Fayetteville,  N. 

Charles  A.  Lyons.  Jr.,  president 

Fayetteville  Tech.  Inst,  Fayetteville,  N.C.  28303J  Howard 

E.  Boudreau,  president 


PootDota  »t  end  of  tabls. 
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10    Gardner  Webb  College,  Boiling  Springs.   N.C.  28017, 

E.  Eugene  Poston,  president $43, 712 

10  Gaston  College,  Dallas 28034.  W.B.Sugg,  president 6,460 

6    Greensboro  College,  Greensboro,  N.C7 27402,  David  G. 

Mobberley,  president 9,228 

6    Guillord  College.  Greensboro,  N.C.  27410,  Grimsley  T. 

Hobbs,  president 15,316 

6    Guilford   Technical   Institute.  Jamestown,  N.C.  27282, 

LutherR.Medlin,  president 6,385 

2  Halifax    County    Technical    Institute,    Weidon    27890, 

Phillip  W.Taylor,  president 4,288 

6  High  Point  College,  High  Point  N.C.  27262,  Wendell  M. 

Patton,  Jr.,  president 13,521 

11  Isothermal  Cmty  CoL,  Spindale,  N.C.  28160,  Fred  J. 

Eason,  president 11,120 

3  James  Sprunt  Institute,  Kenansvllle,  N.C.  27699,  Dixon 

Hall,  president 2,360 

8  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28208,  Lionel  H, 

Newsom,  president 204,880 

99    Johnston  Cty.  Tech.  I  nstitute,  Smithfield  N.C.  27577,  John 

L.  Tart,  president 6,036 

5  Kernersville  Wesleyan  College  Kernersville,  N.C.  27284, 

Gordon  E.Miller, president 2,320 

2    Kittrell  Col.  Kittrell.  N.C.  27544,  Rev.  L.  G.  Horton,  presi- 
dent   74,670 

10    Lees  McRae  College,  Banner  Elk,  N.C.  28604,  H.  C.  Evans. 

president -  23,520 

2    Lenoir  Co.  Cmty.  Col..  Kinston,  N.C.  28501,  Ben  E.  Foun- 
tain Jr.,  presidents 5,425 

10  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory,  N.C.  28601,  Raymond  M. 

Bost,  president 14,755 

9  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury.  N.C.  28144.  F.  George 

Shipman,  president 180,573 

2  Louisburg  College,  Louisburg,  N.C.  27549,  C.W.  Robbins, 

president 12,538 

11  Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill,  N.C.  28754,  Dr.  Fred  Bentley 

president *o.  "Zo 

1  Martin  Tech.  InsL.  Williamston,  N.C.  27892,  E.  M.  Hunt 

president - ♦5,715 

4  Meredith  College.  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602,  E.  Bruce  Heilman, 

president... 25,525 

7  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville,  N.C.  28301,  L  Stacy 

Weaver,  president - 13, 799 

10  Mitchell  College,  Statesville,  N.C.  28677,  Barton  Herrscher, 

president _---v-  16,050 

8  Montgomery  Tech  Inst  Troy,  N.C.  27371.  David  H.  Bland. 

president 2,100 

11  Montreat-Anderson  Col.,  Montreat  N.C.  28757.  C.  Grier 

Davis,  president -,--:.--  15,157 

3  Mount  Olive  Jr.  Col.,  Inc.,  Mount  Olive,  N.C.  28365,  W. 

Burkette  Raper,  president 6, 160 

6  N.C.  Agric  &  Tech.  St  Univ.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27411, 

L.  C.  Dowdy,  president 402,338 

5  N.C.  School  of  the  Arts,  WInston-Salem,  N.C.  27107, 

Robert  Ward,  president.. ",000 

2  Nash  Technical  Inst,  Rocky  Mount  N.C.  27801,  Jack 

Ballard,  president 2,400 

4  N.C.  State  U.  at  Raleigh,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27607,  John  T. 

Caldwell,  chancellor 156, 400 

5  North   Carolina   Central    Univ.,   Durham,   N.C.  27707, 

Albert  N.  Whiting,  president 181,080 

4  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mt  N.C.  27801, 

Thomas  A.  Collins,  president 36,559 

7  Pembroke   State    University,    Pembroke,    N.C.   28372, 

English  L.  Jones,  president 33,312 

2  Person  Tech.  InsL,  Roxboro,  N.C.  27573,  Craven  H. 

Sumerell,  president 2,000 

9  Pfeifler  College,  Misenhelmer,  N.C.  28109,  Jack  J.  Early, 

president ---  24,560 

1    Pitt  Technical  InsL,  Greenville,  N.C.  27834,  William  F. 

Fulford,  acting  president -.-  —  -,--  1,933 

8  Queens  College,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28207,  John  E. 

Smylie,  president 10.080 

1    Roanoke-Chowan  Tech.  Inst,  Ahoskie,  N.C.  27910.  J.  W. 

Young,  president --  3,  734 

5  Rockingham  Cmty.  Col.,  Wentworth,  N.C.  27375.  Gerald 

B.James,  president...- -  --  ^''•° " 

10  Sacred  Heart  College.  Belmont  N.C.  28012.  Sister  M. 

Stephen,  president ---  22,940 

3  Sampson  Tech.  Inst.,  Clinton,  N.C.  28328,  James  E. 

Vann,  president 4,769 

4  Sandhills   Cmty.    Col.,   Southern    Pines,  N.C.   28387, 

Raymond  A.  Stone,  president -,---.--  39,406 

4    Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602,  King  V.  Cheek. 

president -«;.v,v-o,--v-  240,009 

7    Southeastern  Cmty  .  Col.,  Whiteville,  N.C.  28472,  W.  T. 

Cottlngham,  president -.--v,v.- -^ l     -  v -," "  37,96* 

11  Southwestern  Tech.  Inst.,  Sylva,  N.C.  28779,  Edward  E. 

Bryson,  president .-.....-..  5,SUS 

3  Southwood  College,  Salemburg.  N.C.  28385,  William  i. 

Blanchard.  president v-viiv,--  ' 

7    SL    Andrews    Presby.    CoL,   Laurlnburg,    N.C.    28352, 

Donald  Hart,  president ..........  4Z,88U 

4  St  Augustines  CoL,  Raleigh   N.C.  27602,   Prezell  R. 

Robinson,  president .-v.;  ■■,-;-■  m.^'^i 

9  Surry  Cmty.  CoL,  Dobson,  N.C.  27017,  I.  John  Krepick, 

president    ,- '•''* 

6  Tech.  InsL  of  Alamance,  Burlington,  N.C.  27215,  William 

E.  Taiylor,  president -.--:,-.- v. vv:..--.-.--  ' 

4    Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514, 

J.  Carlyle  Sitterson.  chancellor ........  MO,  in/ 

6    Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Greensboro,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27412, 

JamesS.  Ferguson, chancellor b4,»w 
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Estimate 

number  of 

District  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  95>- 
Contlnued 

11    Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Asheville.  Asheville,  N.C.  28802,  William 

E.  Highsmith,  chanceltor $23,844 

8    Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28205,  Dean  W  . 

Colvard.  chancellor 39,920 

7  Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Wilmington,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28401, 

William  H.  Wagoner,  president 10,310 

U    Vance   County    Technical    Institute,    Henderson,    N.C. 

27535,  Dr.  Donald  R.  Mohorn,  president 2,000 

4  W.W.HoldingTechnicallnst.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27603,  Robert 

W.  LeMay,  Jr.,  president 6,960 

5  Wake  Forest  Univ.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27106,  James  R. 

Scales,  president 60,880 

11    Warren  Wilson  College,  Inc.,  Swannanoa,  N.C.  28778, 

Arthur  M.  Bannerman,  president 38,240 

3    Wayne  Cmty.  Col.,  Goldsboro,  N.C.  27530,  Clyde  A. 

Erwin,  president 6,944 

11    Western  Carolina  College,  Cullowhae,  N.C.  28723,  Alex  S. 

Pow,  president - 44,888 

10    Western  Piedmont  Cmty.  CoL,  Morganton.  N.C.  28655, 

Gordon  C.  Blank,  president 3,360 

8  Wingafe  College,  Wingate,  N.C.  28174,  Budd  E.  Smith, 

president.  - ---  i,aa 

5    Winston-Salem  State  University,   Winston-Salem.   N.C. 

27102,  Kenneth  R.  Williams,  president 123. 321 

NORTH  DAKOTA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  15) 

Total... 906,891 

2    Bismarck  Jr.  College,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501,  Ralph 

Werner,  president 11, 235 

2    Dickinson  State  College,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.  58601,  R.  C. 

Gillund.  president 60,814 

1    Jamestown  College,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.  58401.  Roy  J. 

Stuckey.  president ----  -  34,316 

1  Lake  Region  Jr.  College,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  58301, 

Merril  Berg,  dean ----  '.510 

2  Mary  College,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501,  Harold  Miller, 

president... ---  103,035 

1  Mayville  State  College,  Mayvllla,  N.  Dak.  58257,  T.  S. 

Jenkins,  president - 47,355 

2  Minot  State  College,  Minot,  N.  Dak.  58701,  Gordon  Olson, 

president 46, 603 

1  N.  Dak.  State  School  Sci.,  Wahpeton.  N.  Oak.  58075.  Clare 

T.  Blikre,  president 15,511 

2  N.D.  S.U.-Bottineau  Branch  &  Inst  Forestry,  Bottineau, 

N.  Dak.  58318,  C.  N.  Nelson,  president 4,389 

1  North  Dakota  State  Univ.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  58102,  Laurel 

Loftsgard,  president - 270,007 

2  Northwest  Bible  College,  Minot,  N.  Dak.  58701,  Laud  0. 

Vaught  president- 2.000 

1  U.  of  North  Dakota,  Ellendale  Br.,  Ellendale,  N.  Oak.  58436 

Merlon  W.  Andresen.  dean 9,920 

2  Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  Willlston,  N.  Dak.  58801,  Garvin  L 

Stevens  dean  - 12,609 

1    Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,' N.  Oik.  58202,  ,,„,,„ 

Thomas  J.  Clifford,  president v-.v,v-  239,679 

1    Valley  City  State  College,  Valley  City,  N.  Oak.  58072, 

Howard  Rose,  president - 41, 9W 

OHIO  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  71) 

Total -       7,784,681 

7    Antlxh  College,  Yellow  Sprgs.,  Ohio  45387,  James  P. 

Dixon,  president tV/>v  310,595 

1    Art  Academy  of   Cincinnati.   Cincinnati,   Ohio  45202, 

Phillip  H.  Adams,  director l.'SO 

17  Ashland  College,  Ashland,  Ohk)  44805.  Glenn  L.  Clayton, 

president ,---  62,931 

1  Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45212,  Robert  H. 

Tensing,  president ---  7,200 

23    Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio  44017,  Alfred  B. 

Bonds,  president. - 182,892 

4  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio  45817,  Mark  Houshower, 

acting  president - ---  "S,  IZU 

11  Borromeo  Sem.  of  Ohio,  Wkikliffe,  Ohio  44092,  Robert  C. 

Worn,  rector - ».900 

5  Bowling  Green  State  Univ.,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio  43402. 

Hollis  A.  Moore,  president - "3.  "3 

12  CapiUI  University.  Columbus,  Ohio  43209,  Thomas  H. 

Langevin,  president-  -  '". ''" 

22    Case  Western  Reserve,  Univ,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44106, 

Louis  A.  Toepter,  acting  president ---  363,377 

7    Cedarville  College,  Cedarville,  Ohio  45314,  James  T. 

Jeremiah,  president 62,262 

7    Central    State    University,    Wilberforc*.   Ohio    45384,  t  ,  ~u. 

Herman  R.  Branson,  president 546,206 

7    Clark  Co.  Tech.  InsL,  Springfield,  Ohio  45502,  R.  0. 

Brinkman,  president 3.884 

22    Cleveland  Inst,  of  Music,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106,  Victor 

Babin,  director        - - 21,602 

20    Cleveland  State  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115,  Harold  L. 

Enarson,  president- -.- 64,355 

2  Col.  Mt  St.  Joseph  on  Ohio,  Ml  St  Joseph,  Ohio  45051, 

Sister  Adele  Clifford,  president. 13,602 

18  CollegeofSteubenville.Steubenville,  Ohio  43952,  Kevin 

R.  Keelan, president 27,548 

17    College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio  44691,  J.  Gartjer 

Drushel,  president..  .  - 45, 293 

12    Columbus  Col.  of  Art  *  Design,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215, 

Joseph  V.  Canzanl,dean 23,053 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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12  Columbus  Technical  Inst,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215,  Clinton 

E.  Tatsch,  exec,  director $22,869 

20    Cuyahoga    Community   Col.,  Cleveland,   Ohio   44115, 

Charles  E.  Chapman,  president 71.440 

17    Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio  43023,  Joel  P.  Smith, 

president 20,  wl 

20    Dyke  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114,  Jay  R.  Gates, 

president... 5,667 

I  Edgediff  Col.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206,  Jane  Kirchner, 

president - - a--;.--,--  '*'°'" 

8    Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840,  Ivan  B.  Frick, 

president..  -- - - 1M.016 

8  HeidelbergCollege,Tiflin,0hio44883,LeslieH.  Fishel,Jr.,  „  „, 

President .ff'SSZ 

11    HiramCollege.  Hiram,  Ohio  44234,  Elmer  Jagow.  President.  134,420 

22    John  Carron  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44118,  Henry  F. 

Birkonhauer,  President 89,513 

11    Kent  State  University,  Kent  Ohio  44240,  Robert  I.  White, 

President - -  260,547 

17    Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio  43022,  William  6.  Caples, 

President - 20,119 

3  Kettering  Col.  of  Medical  Art,  Kettering,  Ohw  45429. 

Winston  H.  Beaven,  Dean 1.467 

11  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio  44077,  Paul  Weaver, 

President - '.'» 

13  Lorain  Co.  Cmty.  College,  Elyria,  44035,  Max  J.  Lerner, 

President ---  32,800 

16    Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohk)  44709,  Everett  L  CatteU, 

President - 40,436 

10    Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio  45750,  Frank  E.  Duddy,  Jr.,  „  „.. 

President- -..- 95,944 

9  Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo,  Ohio  43620,  Rose  Margaret 

Dostal,  President- - - .- 17,336 

24    MiamiUniversity,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056,  Phillip  R.Shrivar,  ,„  ,,- 

President - - ------  123,  UO 

16  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohk)  44601,  Ronald  G. 

Weber,  President -•---  69,250 

17  Mount  Vernon  Nazarene  CoL,  ML  Vernon,  Ohw  43050, 

Stephenson  W.  Nease,  President -  --  34,474 

10    Muskingum  Area  Tech.  School.  Zanesville,  Ohk)  43701, 

Walker  J.  Huffman.  Director 16,696 

17    MuskingumCollege,  New  Concord,  Ohio,  43762  William  P.  ,„  „, 

Miller.  Acting  President - 50,377 

22    Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121,  Sister  Mary 

Luke,  president - -,--,:--•  46, 960 

13  Oberlin  College,  Obertin,  Ohio  44074,  Robert  W.  Fuller, 

president .-  —  S7, 577 

12  Ohio    Dominican    Col,    Columbus,   Ohio   43219,  Sister 

M.  Suzanne  Uhrhane,  president 85,749 

4  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada,  Ohio  45810,  Samuel  L  ,,,,»« 

Meyer,  president ,--■;,■■  112,680 

15  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210,  Novice  G. 

Fawcett  president ,-- -  819,  osi 

10    Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  45701,  Claude  R.  Sowie, 

president 267.9/8 

12    OhioWesleyanUniversity,  Delaware,  Ohio  43015,  Thomas  -.^  ccc 

E.  Wenzlau,  president 78, 666 

12    Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio  43081,  Lynn  Warren 

Turner,  president - --:--  96,810 

5  Penta  County  Voc.  Sch.  Tech.  Col,  Perrysburg,  Ohio 

43551 ,  Jacob  H .  See,  president - .----. -  W.U^ 

12    Pontifical  Col  Josephinum,  Worthington,  Ohio  43085. 

Rt  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Campbell,  president --":•-.■  Z6,*8U 

II  Rabbinical  Col  of  Teljhe,  Wicklifle,  Ohio  44092,  Rabbi 

Modecai  Gifter,  dean -, -:■-„--  Z9,>w 

10  Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande,  Ohio  45674,  Alphus  R.  -a  910 

Christensen,  president v-„v-.V";"'  69,Z1» 

3    Sinclair  Community  College,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402,  Marvin 

Knudson,  president ,  - ------ -  -  -  -  -  29, 604 

20    St.  John  Col  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114,  Rt 

Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  P.  CahilL  president -:■,-„----  «,ow 

8  Tiffin  University,  Tiffin.  Ohio  448S3,  Rk^ard  C.  Pfeiffer, 

president .-■-.^ii.--, -rv  ' 

10    Tri-County  Tech.  Inst.,  Nelsonville,  Ohio  45764,  John  J. 

Light  vice  president - -.--;;-,;  -v-T"  ".  "J 

14  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio  44304,  Dominic  J. 

Guzzetta,  president. .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -  - ;  -  -  -y  ■  "•'■  ''* 

2  Univeisityof  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45221,  Walters.  an  aaa 

Langsam,  president- :;:iA-  v," " •  b' ■' •  x>". «•" 

3  University  ol  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio  45409,  Very  Rev. 

Raymond  A.  Roesch,  president -  - . .-.--.-  ------  i^i.m 

9  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio  43606,  William  S. 

Carlson,  president vi.  ■-,;■■,-  v.. *,  mi 

7    Urbana   College,    Urbana,   Ohio   43078,    Paul   Zehner, 

president  - -  ■ «,  19* 

22    Ursuline  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44124,  Sister  Kenan 

Dulzer,  president -- *'•""" 

16  Walsh  College,  Canton,  Ohio  44720,  Robert  Franeoeur, 

piesident  -.  .-^v-i;^-  ' 

24    Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056,  W.  C. 

Spencer,  president vv-v  .i-r-.;"  "•'" 

7    WilberfoiceUniversity,Wilberforce,  Ohio  45384,  Rembert  „-  ,-, 

E.  Stokes,  president vv,  -,..-  „  ■  ■: ' '  ' 

24    Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohk)  45177,  W.  Brooke 

Morgan,  acting  president — .vv„v--„---v"  ' 

7    Wittenbeig  University,  Springfield,  Ohk)  45501,  Dr.  G. 

Kenneth  Andeen,  president iia,6M 

7    Wright  State  Univ.,   Dayton,  Ohk)  45431,   B.  Gddlng, 

president 153,  szo 

1    Xavier   University,   Cincinnati.   Ohk)   45207.   Victor  B.  ~,  ,74 

Nieporte,  acting  president - **•  "* 

19    Youngstown  University,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44503,  Albert 

Leroy  Pugsley,  president "'■  ^■' 
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OKUHOMA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


Total. 


Don 


2  Bacone  Ca<lega,  Bacona,  Okla.  74420,  Garold  D.  ^olstine, 
president 

2  Bardesville  Wesleyan  Coi.,  Barllesviile,  Okla.  74l|D3,  Lw 
Cox,  president 

5  Bethany  Nazarena  College,  Bethany,  Okla.  73008J  Roy  H. 
Cantrell,  President 

4  Cameron  State  Agric.  Col.,  Uvirton,  OkU.  73M 1 

Owen.  President 

5  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.  73034,  |arland 

Godfrey,  President 

2  Connors  §Ute  College,  Warner,  Okla.  74469,  Md^n  Self, 

President 

3  East  CenUal  SUte  Col.,  Ada,  Okla.  74S20.  Stajiley  P. 

Wagner,  President 

3  Eastern  Okla.  State  Col..  Wilburton.  Okla.  74578J  James 

Miller,  President 

4  Ljngston  University,  Lam^on,  Okla.  730SO,  Wiliam  E. 

Simi,  President 

3  Murray  Slate  Col.  of  Agr.  App,  Sc.,  Tishomingd  Okla. 

7J460,  Clyde  R.  Kindell,  President 

2    Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  College,  Miami,  Okl4  743S4, 

D.  D.  Creech.  President 

2    Northeastern  State  Oil,  Tahlequam,  Okla.  74464,  Robert 

Collier,  President 

6  Northern  Okla.  College,  Tonkawa,  Okla.  74653,  Efwin  E. 

Vineyard,  President 

6  Northwestern  State  Col.,  Alva,  Okls.  73717,  J.  W.  (Daitin, 
President , 

5  Okla.  SUte  Univ.  Tech.  Inst.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklaj73106, 

Philip  P.  Chandler,  Director 

6  Okla.  St  U.  Agric.  &  App.  Sci.,  Stillwater,  Okla.  74074, 

Robert  B.  Kamm,  President , 

2  Okla.  St  Univ.  Schl.  of  Tech.  Training,  Okmulge< ,  Okla. 
74447,  Wayne  W.  Miller,  Director. 

4  Oklahoma  Baptist  Univ.,  Shawnee,  Okla.  74801,  Robert  L 

Lynn,  Interim  President 

i  Oklahoma  Christian  CoL,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73111, 
J.  0.  Baird,  president 

5  Oklahoma  City  University,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106, 

Dr.  Dolphus  Whitten.  Jr.,  acting  president 

4  Oklahoma  Col.  o(  Liberal  Arts,  Chickasha,  Okla.  73018, 
Robert  L  Martin,  president 

2  Oklahoma  Military  Acad.,  Claremore,  Okla.  74017,  Col. 

John  E.  Home,  president    

1  Oral  Roberts  Univ.,  Tulsa,  OkU.  74105,  Oral  lf)b«rts, 
president 

4  Oscar  Rosa  Junior  College.  Midwest  City,  Okla.  73110, 

Or.  Jacob  Johnson,  executive  officer 

6  Panhandle  St  Col.  Agr.  and  App.  Sc.,  Goodwel  , 

73939,  Freeman  McKee.  president . 

1  Phillips   University,    Univ.   Station    Enid,   Okla.  73701 

Hallie  G.  Gantz,  president 

3  Poteau  Cmty.  College,  Poteau,  Okla.  74953,  Orvill^  Jdin- 

son.  president 

3  Seminole  Junior  College,  Seminole,  Okla.  746861  Elmer 
Tanner,  president. 

3  Southeastern  State  Col..  Ourant,  Okla.  74701,  Leoi^  Hibbs, 

president 

5  Southwestern  College,  Okla.  City,  Okli.  73127J  W.  R. 

Corvin,  president 

6  Southwestern  State  Col..  Weathertord,  Okla.  73fl96,  Al 

Harris,  president 

4  SL  Gretorys  Collega,  Shawnee,  Okla.  74801,  IHichsal 

Roathler,  president 

2  Tulsa  Jr.  Collage,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74U9,  Alfred  M.  )>hirips. 

president . 

4    University  of  Oklahoma.   Norman,  Okla.  7306! 

Kyle  McCarter.  president 

1    University  of   Tulsa,  Tulsa.   Okla.  74104,  J.   Paschal 

Twyman,  Prastdant 


OREGON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  3^ 
Total 


Oreg. 


raul  F. 


97045. 


Jalnar, 


RaxF. 


Blue   Mountain   Cmty.   Col.,   Paodleton, 

WsllaceW  McCrae,  President 

Central  Oregon  Col.,  Band,  Oreg.  97701,  Frederick  H, 

Boyle.  President 

Cbemeketa  Cmty    CoL,  Salem,  Oreg.  97303 

Wihneth,  Director^ 

Clackamas  Cmty.  Collaga,  Oregon  City,  Drag. 

John  W.  Hakanson,  President 

Clatsop  Cmty.  Col..  Astoria,  Drag.  97103.  Philip  L 

President 

Columbia  Christian  Cot,  Portland.  Orag.  97220,  Dr, 

Jobnston,  President 

Concordia  College,  Portland,  Oreg.  97211,  E.  P. 

President 

Eastern    Oregon    Collage,    La    Grande,    Drag. 

Averno  M.  Rempei.  President.   ... 

Gaorge  Fox  College,  Newberg,  Oreg.  97132, 

Shane.  Actg  PrsMdent. 

Lana  Coimmunity  Collage,  Eugana,  Ore.  97402, 

Sehafer,  President 

Lewis  »  Clark  Collega,  Portland,  Oreg.  97219, 

Howard.  President 

Unfiatd  Collage.  McMinnvilla,  Oreg.  97128,  Goitlon 

Bjork,  President 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Estimate 

number  of 

student 

Allocation  awards 


35) 


Okla. 


Pete 


97801, 


Weber, 


97850, 


Oivid 


J9hi 


La 
Eldon' 
n  R. 

C.' 


C,  480,  938 


53,957 
15, 171 
76,235 
54,766 
97,436 
28.664 
98,244 
54,057 

114,866 
63,200 
56,935 

193,654 

30,037 

25,754 

3,223 

329,870 

350, 533 
59,046 

100,330 
67,466 
28.650 
28.990 
79,632 
23.  426 
18.960 
36.577 
63,  516 
7,298 
77,829 
19,039 
62,689 
17,677 
8.433 

121,804 
12,974 


2,426,129 


18,000 

7.761 

27,690 

16,321 

14,280 

12.461 

5.760 

48,606 

26.080 

250, 193 

48,148 

55,534 


4,275 


93 
26 

131 
94 

158 
49 

169 
93 

198 

109 
98 

334 

52 

44 

6 

569 

604 

102 

173 

118 
49 
50 

137 
40 
33 
63 

110 
13 

134 
33 

108 
30 
15 

210 
22 


4.182 


31 
13 
48 
28 
25 
21 
10 
84 
43 
431 
83 
96 


Estimate 

District  studeat 

Na    Institution  address  and  Haad  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

4    Linn  Benton  Cmty.  Col.,  Albany,  Oreg.  97321,  Raymond 

Neadham,  President $8,720  15 

1  Marylhurst  College,   Marylhurst  Oreg.  97036,   Robert 

Krupp,  President _ 28,720  50 

2  Mount  Angel  College,  Mt  Angel,  Oreg.  97362.  Christian 

Mondor,  President 20,080  35 

3  Mount  Hood,  Cmty.  Col.,  Grasftam,  Oreg.  97030,  Earl  L 

Klapstein,  President 39,244  68 

3    Museum  Art  School,  Portland,  Oreg.  97205.  William  H. 

Givler,  Dean- 15,210  26 

1    Oregon    College   of    Educ,   Monmouth,    Oreg.   97361. 

Leonard  W.Rice,  President ---- 167,203  288 

1  Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Oreg.  97331,  Robert 

Mac  Vicar,  President 288,422  497 

2  Oregon  Tech.  Institute,  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.  97601,  W.  D. 

Purvine,  President, 44,160  76 

1  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.  97116,  Brxk 

Dixon,  Provost 94,720  163 

3  Portland  Cmty.  College,  Portland,  Oreg.,  97201,  Amo 

Debemardis,  President 79,866  138 

3    Portland  State  Univ.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97207,  Gregory  B. 

Wolfe,  President 284,019  490 

3  Reed  College,  Portland.  Oreg.  97202,  Ross  B.  Thompson, 

Acting  President.. 49,200  85 

4  Southern  Oregon  College,  Ashland, Drag.  97520,  James  K. 

Sours,  President.- 179,993  310 

4    Southwestern  Ore.  Cmty.  Col.,  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.  97420, 

Jack  E.  Brookins,  President.. 14,769  25 

2  Treasure  Valley  Cmty.  Col.,  Ontario,  Oreg.  97914,  Emery 

Skinner.  President 20,468  35 

4    Umpqua  Community  Col.,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470,  Harry 

Jacoby,  President 6,320  11 

4    University  of  Oregon.  Eugene,  Oreg.  97403,  Robert  D. 

Clark,  President - 440.738  760 

3  University  of  Portland,  Pordand,  Oreg.  97203,  Rev.  Paul 

E.  WaWschmidt, President --  40,800  70 

3    Warner  Pacific  College,  Portland,  Oreg.  97215,  E.  Joe 

Gilliam,  President 22,073  38 

2    Willamette  University.  Salem,  Oreg ,  97301,  Roger  J 

Fritz,  president 50,570  67 

PENNSYLVANIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  110) 

Total 8,029,823  13,849 

6    Albright  College,  Reading,  Pa.  19604,  Arthur  L  SchuHz, 

president 19,782  34 

24    Allegheny  College,  Meadvilla,  Pa.  16335,  Lawrence  L 

Pelletier,  president 55,450  96 

8    Allentown  Col.  St.  Francis  Oe  Sales,  Center  Valley,  Pa. 

18034,  Very  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Dooling,  president 40,159  69 

24  Alliance  College,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  16403,  Henry  J. 

Parcinski,  president 27,166  47 

6  Alvernia  College,  Reading,  Pa.  19607,  Mary  Victorina, 

president _ 14,800  26 

13    Beaver  College,  Glenside,  Pa.  19038,  Edward  0.  Gates, 

president 26,706  46 

11    Bloomsburg  State  College,  Bloomsburg,    Pa.    17815, 

Robert  J.  Nossen.  president. 81,339  140 

13  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  19010,  Harris  L 

Wolford  Jr.,  president 20,414  35 

17    Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  17837,  Frederick  P. 

Sample,  president 67,680  117 

8  Bucks   Co.   Community   Col.,   Newtown,    Pa.    18940, 

Charles  E.  Rollins,  president 9,316  16 

25  Butler  Co.  Cmty.  Col.,  Butler  Pa.  16001,  Thomas  Hoeve, 

president 1,500  3 

7  Cabrini  College,  Radnor,  Pa.   19088,    Regina    Casey, 

president 24,699  43 

26  California  State  College,  California,  Pa.  15419,  George  H. 

Roadman,  president 150,414  259 

14  Carlow  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213, Sister  M.  Camillus 

Scully,  president 51,040  86 

14  Carnegie  Mellow  Univ.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213,  H.Guyford 

Stever,  president  177,448  306 

15  Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown,  Pa.   18104,  Pauline 

Tompkins,  president - ---  20,894  36 

14    Chatham  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15232,  Edward  0.  Eddy. 

president 38,551  66 

2  Chestnut  Hill  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19118,  Sister 

Mary  Xavier  Kerby. president 23,440  40 

9  Cheyney  State  College,  Cheyney,  Pa.  19319,  Wade  Wilson, 

president 125,551  216 

22    Christ  The  Saviour  Sem.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  15906,  Most  Rev. 

John  R.  Martin, rector 2,000  3 

22    Clarion  State  College,  C|ark>n,  Pa.  16124,  James  Gemmall, 

president.  105,479  182 

14    Cmty.  Col.  of  Allegheny  Co-cent  OFC,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15219,  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  president 100,134  173 

25    Cmty  Col.  of  Beaver  Co.,  Freedom,  Pa.  15042,  H.  B. 

Monroe,  president. 13,199  23 

7  cmty  Col.  of  Delaware  Co..  Media,  Pa.  19063,  Douglas  F. 

Libby  Jr.,  president 18,000  31 

11    College  Misericorcia,  Dallas,  Pa.  18612,  Sister  Miriam 

Teresa  O'Donnell,  president ---  65,836  114 

3  Community  Col.  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107, 

Allen  T.  Bonnell,  president 323,449  558 

8  Del. Val. Col. ofSci.iAgri.,Doylestown,Pa.l8901, James  „ 

Work,  president 47,896  83 

19    Dickin$onCollege,CarliYle,  Pa.  17013,  Howard  L.  Ruben- 
doll,  president 38,235  66 
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Estimate 

number  of 

Distrfct  (tudaQt 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  award* 

PENNSYLVANIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS, 
llO)— Continued 

I  Drexel  Inst  of  Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104, 

Vfilliam  W.  Hagerty,  president $296,966  512 

14  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219,  Rev.  Henry 

J.  McAnulty.  president. 212,209  366 

15  East  Stroudsburg  St  Col.,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301, 

Frank  0.  Sills,  president 50,719  87 

7    Eastern  Baptist  College,  St  Davids,  Pa.  19087,  Or.  J. 

Lester  Famish,  President 24,457  42 

24    Edinboro  State  College,  Edinboro,  Pa.  16412,  Chester  T. 

McNerney,  Acting  President S2,002  90 

16  Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022,  Morley 

J.  Mays,  President... 36,780  63 

7  Ellen  Cushing  Jr.  College.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  19010,  Warren 

Mild,  President 23,520  41 

16  Franklin  &  Marshall  Col.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604,  Keith 

Spalding,  President 84,640  146 

24  Gannon  College,  Erie,  Pa.  16501,  Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Wilfred 

J.  Nash,  President 166,463  287 

25  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  15010,  Edwin  C.  Clark, 

President ---.  34,760  60 

19    Gettysburg  College.  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325.  C.  A.  Hanson, 

President 46,935  31 

13    Gwynedd-Mercy  College,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa.  19437, 

Sister  Mary  Gregory,  President 18,517  32 

13    Harcum  Jr.  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  19010,  Michael  Cuzy, 

President 8,180  14 

17  Harrisburg  Area  Cmty.  College,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110, 

Clyde  E.  Blocker,  President    16,183  26 

13    Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  19041,  John  R.  Coleman, 

President 21,795  36 

4  Holy  Family  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19114.  Sister  M. 

Aloysius,  President 13,365  23 

9  Immaculata  College,  Immaculate,  Pa.  19345,  Sister  Mary 

of  Lou rdes.  President.. 51,692  99 

22  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Pa.  15701, 

William  W.  Hassler,  President 187, 750  324 

6  Industrial    Management    Inst.,    Reading,    Pa.    19601, 

Joseph  E.  Russon.  President 23,730  41 

12  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.  16652.  John  N.  Stauffer, 

president 34,530  60 

10    Keystone  Jr.  College,  La  Plume.  Pa.  18440,  Harry  K. 

Miller.  Jr.,  president 72,755  125 

II  Kings  College,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18702,  Rev.  Lane  0. 

Kilburn,  president 114,630  198 

E    Kutztown  State  College.  Kutztown,  Pa.  19530,  Lawrence 

M.  Strattan.  president 86,235  149 

18  La  Roche  College.  Allison  Park.  Pa.  15101,  Delasalle 

Mahler,  acting  president 25,200  43 

5  La  Salle  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141.  Brother  Daniel 

Burke,  FCS  president 56,330  97 

10    Lackawanna  Jr.  Coll..  Scranton,  Pa.  18510,  C.  R.  Walther 

Thomas,  president 9,634  17 

15    Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  18042,  K.  Roald  Bergethon, 

president 20,235  35 

18  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville.  Pa.  17003,  Allan  Mund, 

president 25,200  43 

8  Lenigh  Co.  Community  Col.,  Schnecksville  18078,  John  G. 

Berrier,  president —  15,801  27 

15  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18015,  W.  Doming 

Lewis,  president 41,958  72 

9  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa.  19352,  Herman 

Branson,  presitlent 272,307  469 

23  Lock  Haven  State  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  17745.  Francis 

Hamblin,  president 110,841  191 

17    Lycoming  College.  Williamsport,  Pa.  17704,  Rev.  Harold 

H.  Hutson,  president 73,280  126 

13  ManorJr.  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  19046.  Olga.  president.  6,464  11 

10  Mansfield  State  College,  Mansfield,  Pa.  16933,  Lawrence 

Park,  president 53,631  92 

10    Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pa.  18509,  Sister  M.  Cole- 
man Nee,  president 95,934  185 

24  Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pa.  16501.  Sister  M.  Carolyn 

Herrmann,  president 29,141  10 

19  Messiah  College,  Grantham,  Pa.  17027.  D.  Ray  Hastetter. 

president..: -  121,580  210 

16  Millersvllle  State  Col.,  MillersvHIe,  Pa.  17551,  William  H. 

Duncan,  president 45,723  79 

13    Montgomery  Co.  Cmty.  College, Conshohocken,  Pa.  19428, 

Leroy  Brendlinger  president 35,279  81 

IS    Moravian  College,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1S)18,  Dr.  Herman 

Collier,  president 44,541  77 

22  Mount  Aloysius  Jr.  College,  Cresson,  Pa.  16630,  Sister 

Mary  Ursula  president 10,000                  17 

IS   Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.  18104,  John  H,  Murey, 

president 39,823                 69 

15    Northampton  Co.  Area  Cmty.  Col.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18042. 

Richard  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  president 11,440                  20 

7  Northeastern  Christian  Junior  Col.,  vaianova.  Pa.  19085,  ^ 

ElzaHuffard,president_ 14,960  28 

9   OurLadyof  Angels  Col.,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.  19037.  Mother 

Mary  Everilda,  president 5,120  9 

3   P.  M.  C.  Colleges,  Chester.  Pa.  19013.  Clarence  R.  Moll, 

president... ! 70,335  121 

3    Peirce  Junior  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102,  Thomas 

Pelrce  III, president... 15,134  25 

15    Psnn  Wesleyan  College,  Allentown,  Pa.  18103,  Charles  L 

Felsburg,  president. 27,360  47 

23  Pennsylvania  State  Univ.,  University  Park.  Pa.  16802, 

J.  W.Oswald, president: 924,321  1,594 

Footnotes  ait  end  Of  tabl*. 


DIatrict 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 

2  PhUa.  Col.  of  Tex.  «  ScL.  PhHadalphia.  Pa.  19144. 

BertrandW.Hayward,  president J29,642 

3  Phila  College  of  Art  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102,  George  0. 

Culler,  President 30,960 

3    Phila  College  of  Bible,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103.  Douglas 

Maccorl^ie.  President 57,020 

3    Phila  MusKal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103,  Joseph 

Castaldo,  President 20,720 

14    Point  Park  College.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222,  Arthur  M. 

Blum.  President.- 98,538 

14    Robert  Morris  Jr.  Collega,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219,  Charles 

L.Sewall.  President 28,415 

13  Rosemont  College,  Rosemont  Pa.  19010,  Mother  Mary 

George,  President 9,479 

21  Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg,  Pa.  15601,  Mary  Schmidt 

Acting  President. 71, 920 

19    Shippensburg   State    Col.,    Shippensburg.    Pa.    17257, 

Gifmore  B.  Seavers.  President 59,791 

25    Slippery  Rock  State  Col.,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  16057,  Albert 

A.  Watrel.  President. .  100,880 

3   Spring  Garden  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19118.  Robert 

H.  Thompson,  President 20,762 

25  St.  Fidells  Col.  &  Sem.,  Herman,  Pa.  16039.  Edmund 

Quinn,  President _ 6,200 

22  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pa.  15940.  Rev.  Vincent 

Negherbon,  President 49, 593 

2  St  Josephs  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19131.  Terrence 

Toland,  President -  86,981 

21    St.  Vincent  College.  Latrobe,  Pa.  15650,  Rev.  Fintan 

Shoniker.  OSB  President 62. 960 

17    Susquehanna  University.  Selinsgrove,  Pa.  17870.  Gustave 

W.  Weber,  President 44,004 

7    Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore.  Pa.  19081.  Dr.  Robert 

D.  Cross,  President 46, 177 

3  Temple  University.   Philadelphia.  Pa.  19122,  Paul  R. 

Anderson,  president 338, 645 

24    Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.  16125.  Chauncey  G.  BIy, 

president 70,240 

1    Univ.  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104,  Martin 

Meyerson.  president 209, 209 

14  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213.  Wesley 

W.  Posvar,  chancellor 354, 875 

10  University  of  Scranton.  Scranton,  Pa.  18510,  Very  Rev. 

Dexter  Hanley,  president 99,520 

13    Ursinus  College,  Collegeville.   Pa.   19426.  William  S. 

Pettit  president 20,240 

24  Villa  Maria  College,  Erie,  Pa.  16505,  Sister  M.  Lawrence, 

president 26, 160 

7    ViiUnova  University,  Villanova,  Pa.  19085,  Very  Rev. 

RobertJ.  Welsh,  president .  116,610 

26  Washington  &  Jefferson  College.  Washington,  Pa.  15301, 

Howard  J.  Burnett,  president 14,162 

26    Waynesburg  College.  Waynesburg,  Pa.  15370,  Bennett 

M.  Rich,  president ..-   M,  190 

9    West  Chester  State  CoL,  West  Chester,  Pa.  19380,  Paul 

W.  Rossey.  president 62,643 

25  Westminster    College,    New    Wilmington,    Pa.    16142. 

Earland  I.  Carlson,  president 46,869 

11  Wilkes    College.    Wilkes-Barra.    Pa.    18703,    Francis 

Michelini.  president 156,354 

12  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  17201,  Charles  C. 

Cole,  Jr.,  president 35,780 

19    York  College  of  Pa.,  York,  Pa.  17405,  Ray  A.  Millar, 

president 33, 360 

RHODE  ISLAND  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  12) 

Total 

1    Barrington  College,  Barrington,  R.I.  02806,  Charles  E. 

Hummel,  president 

1    Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912,  Dr.  Donald  F. 

Hornig,  president 

1  Bryant  College,  Providence,  R.I.  02906,  Harry  Evarts, 

acting  president , 

2  Johnson  &  Wales  Jc  of  Bus,  Providence  R.I.  02903,  Morris 

Gaebe,  president 

2    Providence  College,  Providence,  R.I.  02918,  Rev.  W.  Haas, 

president. 

2    Rhode  Island  College,  Providence,  R.I.  02908,  Joseph  E. 

Kauffman,  Acting  president 

2    Rhode  Island  Junior  Col,  Providence,  R.I.  02908,  WHIiam 

F.  Flanagan,  president 

1  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.I.  02903, 

Talbot  Rantoul,  president 

2  Roger  WMIIams  Col,  Providence,  R.I.  02903,  Ralph  Gauvey 

president 

1  Salve  Regina  Collega,  Newport,  R.I.  02840,  Sr  M.  Christo- 

pher 0  rou  rke ,  p  resident  

2  Sem  of  Our  Lady  of  Prov,  Warwick,  R.I.  02889,  Robert  J. 

Ra  ndall ,  Rector 

2    Univ  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.1. 02881,  Dr.  Werner  A. 
Baum,  President 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  35) 

ToUl 

2  Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.C.  29204,  J.  W.  Hairston, 

president 208,773 

3  Anderson  College,  Anderson,  S.C.  29621,  J.  E.  Rousa, 

president , 4,880 


Estimate 

number  ol 

student 

awards 


51 

53 

98 

36 

170 

49 

16 

124 

103 

174 

36 

U 

86 

150 

109 

76 

80 

584 

121 

361 

612 

172 

35 

45 

201 

24 

87 

108 

81 

270 

62 

58 


385,649 

1,440 

36,079 

62 

130, 021 

224 

33, 248 

57 

60,500 

104 

145,650 

251 

74,771 

129 

15,790 

27 

18, 471 

32 

62,843 

108 

39, 178 

68 

5,885 

10 

213,231 

368 

1,965,887 

2,923 

368 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITU|'IONS,  35)— 
Continued 

1  Baptist  Col  at  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.Cj  29411,  John 

IHarmicl<,  president 

2  Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.C.  29204,  Benjamin  F. 

Pay  ton,  president , 

3  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Central,  S.C.  29(  30,  Claude  R. 

Rickman,  president , 

1  Citadel  Mii'rtary  Col.,  S.C,  Charleston,  S.C.  p409.  James 

Duck  ett.  president 

2  Claflin  College,  Orangeburg.  S.C.  29115,  HJ  V.  Manning, 

president- 

3  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  S.C.  29631,  R  C.  Edwards, 

president 

i    Coker  College,  Hartsville.  S.C.  29550,  Gfs  Tuberville 
president 

1  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.C.  29401  Theodoras. 

Stern,  president 

2  Columbia  College,  Columbia,  S.C.  29203,  R.  V  right  Spears, 

president 

3  Erskme  College,  Due  West,  S.C.  29639,  Josei  h  Wlghtmao. 

acting  president 

6    Florence-Oarlmgton  Tech.  Educ.  Ctr.,  Fiorenfe, S.C.  29501 

Fred  Fore,  director 

6    Francis  Marion   College,   Florence,  S.C.  $501,  Walter 

Douglas  Smith,  president 

5  Friendship  Jr.  Col.,  Rock  Hill  S.C.  2973|D,  James  H. 

Goudlock.  president 

4  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.C.  2961 

Blackwell,  president 

6  Horry-Marion-Georgetown  Tech.  Ed.  Ctr.,  tonway,  S.C 

29526.  George  W.  Dudley  Jr..  director 

3    Lander  College,  Greenwood.  S.C.  29646,  E.  (on  Herd,  Jr., 
president 

5  Limestone  College,  Gaffney,  S.C.  29340,  M.  Stanyarn* 

Bell,  president 

2  Midlands  Tech.  Educ.  Ctr.,  Columbia,  S.CJ2920S,  R.  L 

Grigsby.  executive  director 

5    Morris  College,  Sumter.  S.C.  29150,  H.  E.  iardin,  acting 
president 

3  Newberry  College,  Newberry,  S.C.  29108,  /i .  G.  D.  Wiles, 

president - 

4  North  Greenville  Jr.  Col.,  Tigervitle,  S.C.  :  9688,  Harold 

Lindsey,  president 

2  Orangeburg-Calhoun    Tech.    Educ.    Ctr.,    Orangeburg, 

S.C.  29115.  Charles  P.  Weber,  director.. 

1  Palmer   College,   Charleston,  S.C.   29401 

Palmer,  president 

3  Piedmont  Tech.  Educ.  Center,  Greenwooi , 

L.  D.  Walters,  director 

4  Presbyterian    College,    Chnton,   S.C.   293^5,    Marc   C. 

Weersing.  president 

2  South  Carolina  St.  College,  Orangeburg,  SC.  29115,  M. 

Maceo  Nance.  Jr.,  president 

4  Spartanburg  Jr.  Col.,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29|01,  James  S. 

Barrett,  president 

5  Sumter  Area  Technical  Educ.  Ctr.,  Sumtei, 

William  Cecil  Walters,  executive  director. 
2    Univ.  of  S.C.  Regional  Campuses,  Columbii 

John  J.  Duffy,  president 

2    Univ.  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C.  292(8 

Jones,  president 

2    Voorhees  Col.,  Denmark,  S.C.  29042,  Harr ' 

acting  president 

5    Winthrop  College.  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  29730,  Charles  S.  Davis, 

president.. 

4    Wofford  College,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301,  Paul  Hardin 

III,  president 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  (NUMBER  OF  iNSTITI|TIONS.  15) 
TotiJ 


1  Augustana  College,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  5710f 

Balcer.  president 

2  Black  Hills  State  College,  Spearfish,  S.D. 

Freeman,  president. 

1  Dakota  State  Col.,  Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Bowes,  President 

2  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

R.  Huddleston,  President 

1  Freeman  Jr.  College,  Freeman,  S.  Dak. 

Graber,  President. 

2  Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak.  57350,  Richart 
President 

Mount  Marty  College,  Yankton,  S.  Oak 

Evangeline  Anderson,  President 

Northern  State  College,  Aberdeen,  S.  Oak. 

K.  Baumgart,  President 

Presentation  College,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Francis  Mary  Dunn,  President 

2    S.  Dak.  Sch.  Mines  S  Tech.,  Rapid  City, 

H.  R.  Eraser,  President 

1    Sioux  Falls  College,  Snux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  5: 

Butler,  President 

1    South  Dakota  State  Univ.,  Brookings,  S.  Dak, 

Briggs,  President 

1    Southern  State  College,  Springfield,  S.  Da  i 
Allen  R.  Millar,  President 


1    University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S. 
Richard  L  Brown,  President 

1    Yankton  College,  Yankton  S.  Dak.  57078, 
President 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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S.C.  29646 


S.C.  29150, 


Thomas  F. 
P.  Graham, 


Charles  L. 


57 '83,' Meredith' 


57012,  Harry  R. 


'.  7301,  Robert 


17029,  Eldon 


H.  rimmins. 


57C  78,  Sister  M. 


5  401,  Norbert 


17401,  Sister 


; .  Dak.  57701 


101,  Jofin  L 
57606Vh'm."' 


57062,  Dr. 
Dak.  57069, 
Honkala, 


(red 


$45,182 

161, 587 

13, 098 

21,098 

221,829 

9,102 
28,080 
33,542 
13,440 
15,760 
21,075 
20,318 
19,751 
39,200 

4,192 

3,339 
12, 597 

8,240 

112,251 

14,384 

13,267 

7,775 
96,770 

2,200 
13, 137 
82,950 
10,060 

2,000 
53,648 
86,880 
179, 123 
78,999 
37,360 


891, 706 


112,469 
111,247 
98,362 
45, 801 

3,800 
78,389 
31, 160 
73,923 

3,767 
24,548 
31,041 
97, 497 
44,550 
80,884 
54,488 


78 

279 

23 

36 
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15 

48 

58 

23 

27 

35 

35 

34 

68 

7 

6 

22 

14 

194 

25 

23 

13 
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4 

23 
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17 

3 

92 
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309 
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64 
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194 
192 
170 

79 

7 

136 

54 

127 

6 

42 

54 
188 

77 
139 

94 


Estimate 

District  student 

No.     Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

TENNESSEE  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  53) 
Total $3,444,056  5,940 

5  Aquinas  Jr.  Col.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37205,  Sister  Henry 

Suso  Fletcher,  OP.  President 3,400  g 

6  Austin  Peay  State  Univ.,  Clarksvillt,  Tenn.  37040,  Joe 

Morgan,  President 54,147  93 

5  Belmont  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203,  Herbert  C. 

Gabhart  President 35,299  61 

7  Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tenn.  38201,  James  E.  McKee, 

president 9,182  ij 

1    Carson  Newman,  College,  Jefferson,  Cty,  Tenn.  37760, 

John  A.  Fincher,  president 68,419  nj 

3    Chattanooga,  SL  Tech.  Inst.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37403, 

Edgar  H.  Sessions,  Director 8,534  15 

9    Christian  Brothers  Col.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38104,  Malcolm 

0.  Sullivan,  president 21,310  37 

3  Cleveland  SUte  Cmty.  College,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311, 

Dave  Ad  kisson,  president 22,476  3J 

6  Columbia  State  Cmty.  Col.,  Columbia,  Tenn.  38401, 

Harolds.  Pryor,  president 28,227  49 

4  Cumberland  College  of  Tennessee,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  37(^7, 

Ernest  L.StMkton,  Jr.,  president 23,605  41 

5  David  Lipscomb  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203  Athens 

C.  Pullias,  president 42,331  73 

8  Dyersburg  St.  Cmty,  Col.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  38024,  E.  B. 

Eller,  president 26,413  46 

1    East  Tenn  State  Univ,  Johnson  City  Tenn,  37601,  Delos, 

Poe  Culp,  president 94,117  162 

5    Fisk  University,  Nashville  Tenn,  37203,  James  R.  Lawson, 

president 151,200  261 

7  Freed  Hardman  College,  Henderson,  Tenn,  38340,  E. 

Claude  Gardner,  president 68,492  118 

5  George  Peabody,  Col.  Tchrs.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203, 

JonnM.CIaunch,  president. 21,082  36 

3    Hiwassee  College,  Madisonville,  Tenn.  37354,  Horace  N. 

Barker,  president 37,551  65 

7    Jackson  State  Cmty.  College,  Jackson,  Tenn.  38301,  F.  L 

Wright,  president 14,314  25 

1  King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn,  37620,  Powell  A.  Fraser, 

Actlngpres 32,906  57 

2  Knoxville  College,   Knoxville,  Tenn.  37921,  Robert  L 

Owens  III,  president 274,651  474 

7    Lambuth    College,   Jackson,   Tenn.    38301,   James   S. 

Wilder,  Jr.,  president 42,509  73 

7    Lane  College,  Jackson,  Tenn.  38301,  Herman  Stone, 

president 245,475  423 

9  Le  Moyne-Owen  College,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38126,  Odell 

Horton,  president 123,534  213 

3  Lee  College,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311,  Charles  W.  Conn, 

president 93,328  161 

2    Lincoln  Memorial  Univ.,  Harrogate,  Tenn.  37752,  H.  Y. 

Livesay,  president 40,504  70 

7  Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.  38478,  Harry  D.  Wagner, 

president 19,433  34 

2  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.  37801,  Joseph  J. 

Copeland,  president 22,154  36 

3  McKenzie    College,    Chattanooga,    Tenn.    37401,    Roy 

McKenzie,  Jr.,  president 25,384  44 

9    Memphis  Academy  of  Arts,   Memphis,   Tenn.  38112, 

Edwin  C.  Rust  director 2,800  4 

9    Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38111,  C.  0. 

Humphreys,  president 121,282  209 

6  Middle  Tenn.  State  Univ.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  37130, 

M.  G.  Scarlett,  president 133,829  231 

1    Milllgan  College  Inc.  Milligan  Coll.,  Tenn.  37682,  Jesse  W. 

Johnson,  president 25,716  44 

3  Morristown  College,  Morristown,  Tenn.  37814,  J.  Otis 

Erwin,  president 38,534  66 

4  Motlow  St  Cmty.  CoL,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  37388,  Sam 

Ingram,  president 21,498  37 

5  Nashville  State  Tech.  Institute,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37209, 

Edward  L  Weld,  director 3,806  7 

4  Roane  State  Comm.  College,  Harriman,  Tenn.  37748, 

Cuyler  A.  Dunbar,  president 6,161  11 

3  Southern    Missionary   Col.,   Collegedale,   Tenn.  37315, 

Wilbert  D.  Schneider,  president 89,419  154 

9    Southwestern   at   Memphis,    Memphis,   Tenn.   38112, 

William  L.  Bowden,  chancellor 54,011  93 

9    State  Tech.  Inst,  at  Memphis,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38128, 

Charles  0.  Whitehead,  director 2,341  4 

5  Tenn.  A  &  I  St  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203,  A.  P. 

Torrence,  president 354,266  611 

4  Tenn.  Technogical  Univ.,  Cookeville,  Tenn.  38501,  Everett 

Derryberry,  president 92,767  160 

3    Tenn.  Wesleyan  College,  Athens,  Tenn.  37303,  Charles  C. 

Turner  Jr.,  president 24,396  42 

3    Tennessee  Temple  College,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37404, 

Lee  Roberson,  president 23,104  40 

8  The  University  of  Tenn.  at  Martin,  Martin,  Tenn.  38273 

Archie  R.  Dykes,  chancellor 75,935  131 

5  Trevecca    Nazarene   College,   Nashville,   Tenn.   37210, 

Mark  R.  Moore,  president 110,732  191 

1  Tusculum  College,  Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743,  Andrew  N. 

Cothran,  president 13,360  23 

7  Union   University,  Jackson,   Tenn.  38301,   Robert   E. 

Craig,  president 49,811  86 

3  Univ.  of  Tenn.  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37403,  „., 

William  H.  Masterson,  Chancellor 148, 602  256 

2  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37916,  Charles 

H.  Weaver,  chancellor 270,617  46' 

4  University  of  the  South.  SewanM^  Tmo.  37375>  Edward 

McCrady,  vic«;hMHlCf. 25,661  44 
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TENNESSEE— Continued 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203,  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor $54,131  93 

1  Walters  St  Cmty.  College,  Morristown,  Tenn.  37814, 

Dr.  James  W.  Clark,  President. 16,416  28 

3  William  J.  Bryan  College,  Dayton,  Tenn.  37321,  Theodore 

C.  Mercer,  President 34,884  60 

TEXAS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  97) 

Total..  8,054,982  13,887 

17    Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene,  Tex.  79601,  John  C. 

Stevens.  President 109,865  189 

2  Angelina  College,  Lufkin,  Tex.  75901,  Jack  W.  Hudgins, 

President 46,413  80 

21  Angelo  State  Univ.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.  76903,  L  D.  Vincent, 

President 45,691  79 

4  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex.  75090,  John  D.  Moseley, 

President 62,507  108 

11    Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.  76706,  Abner  V.  McCall, 

President-  257,935  445 

23    Bee  County  Col.,  Beeville,  Tex.  78102,  Grady  C.  Hogue, 

President 40.782  70 

5  Bishop  College,  Dallas,  Tex.  75241,  Milton  K.  Curry,  Jr., 

President     754,545  1,301 

10  Blinn  College,  Brenham,  Tex.  77833,  James  H.  Atkinson, 

President 23,840  41 

14    Brazosport  Jr.  Col.  Olst.,  Freeport  Tex.  77541,  J.  R. 

Jackson,  President... 1,728  3 

11  Central  Texas  College,  Kllleen,  Tex.  76541,  L  M.  Morton, 

Jr.,  President 53,303  92 

5    Christian  Col.  of  the  Southwest,  Dallas,  Tex.  75228, 

Henry  Speck,  Jr.,  President.. 18,320  32 

17  Cisco  Jr.,  College,  Cisco,  Tex.  76437,  W.  Leiand  Willis, 

President 11,025  19 

18  Clarendon  College,  Clarendon,  Tex.  79226,  Kenneth  0. 

Vaughan,  President 31,368  54 

22  College  of  the  Mainland,  Texas  City,  Tex.  77590,  Herbert 

F.  Stallwoith,  President 19,149  33 

10    Concordia  Lutheran  College,  Austin,  Tex.  78705,  Paul  G. 

Elbrecht,  President 6,351  11 

3  Dallas  Baptist  College,  Dallas,  Tex.  75211,  Charles  P. 

Pitts,  President 64,318  111 

5  Dallas  Cty.  Jr.  College,  District,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202,  Bill  J. 

Priest,  Chancellor. 74,470  128 

14    Del   Mar   College,   Corpus  Christi,   Tex.   78404,  Jean 

Richardson,  President 40,925  71 

22    Dominican  College,   Houston,   Tex.   77021,    Antoinette 

Boykin,  President 17,127  30 

1    E.  Tex.  Bapt.  College,  Marshall,  Tex.  75670,  Howard  C. 

Bennett,  President. 114,160  197 

4  East  Texas  State  Univ.,  Commerce,  Tex.  75428,  Daniel  W. 

Halladay,  President 64,789  112 

12  Ft  Worth  Christian  Col.,  Ft  Worth,  Tex.  76118,  A.  V. 

Isbell,  President 25,000  43 

9    Galveston  Cmty.  Col.,  Galveston,  Tex.  77550,  M.  M.  Plexco, 

President 12,642  22 

22  Gulf  Coast  Bible  Col.,  Houston,  Tex.  77008,  Max  R. 

Cauike,  President 2,000  3 

17    Hardin  Simmons  University,  Abilene,  Tex.  79601,  Elwin 

L.  Skiles,  President 122,560  211 

6  Hill  Junior  College,  Hillsboro,  Tex.  76645,  Oran  B.  Bailey, 

President 13,768.  24 

7  Houston  Baptist  Col.,  Houston,  Tex.  77036,  W.  H.  Hinton, 

President... 36,175  62 

17    Howard  County  Jr.  Col.,  Big  Spring,  Tex.  79720,  W.  A. 

Hunt  President. 9,230  16 

17    Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood,  Tex.  76801,  Guy  D. 

Newman  President 66,397  114 

10  Huston  Tiliotson  College,  Austin,  Tex.  78702,  John  T. 

King,  President 131,950  228 

20    Incarnate  Word   College,  San   Antonio,   Texas  78209, 

Sterling  F.  Wheeler,  interim  president. 65,062  112 

1    Jacksonville  College,  Jacksonville,  Tex.  75766,  Curtis  M. 

Carroll,  president 6,074  10 

1    Jarvis  Christian  College,  Hawkins,  Tex.  75765,  J.  0. 

Perpener,  president 238,104  497 

4    Kilgore  College,  Kilgore,  Tex.  75662.  R.  C.  Watson, 

president 12,125  21 

9    Lamar  State  Col.  Tech.,  Beaumont  Tex.  77704,  Frank  A. 

Thomas,  Jr.,  acting  president 24,567  42 

23  Laredo  Jr.  College,  Laredo,  Tex.  78040.  Ray  A.  Laird, 

president 49,485  85 

4  Letourneau  College,  Longview,  Tex.  75601,  Harry  Hard- 
wick,  president 96,211  185 

1    Lun  Morris  College,  Jacksonville,  Tex.  75766,  C.  E. 

Peeples,  president 13,040  22 

19  Lubbock  Christian  College,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79407.  F.  W. 

Mattox,  president..-. 53,115  92 

11  Mary  Hardin  Baylor  Col.,  Belton,  Tex.  76513,  William  G. 

Tanner,  president 37,992  66 

11    McLennan  Cmty.  Col.,  Waco,  Tex.  76705,  Wilbur  A.  Ball, 

president 24,950  43 

17  McMurry  College,  Abilene,  Tex.  79605,  Thomas  K.  Kim, 

president 111,269  192 

18  Mid-Continent  Campuststi,  Amarillo,  Tex.  79105,  J.  N. 

Baker,  president 23,879  41 

13  Midwestern  University,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  76308,  Travis 

A.  White,  president. 14,400  25 

6    Navarro  Jr.  College,  Corsicana,  Tex.  75110,  Ben  W.  Jones, 

president 4,709  8 

13    North  Texas  State  Univ.,  Denton,  Tex.  76203,  John  Carter, 

acting  president 104,909  181 

footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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20    Our  Lady  of  the  Uke  Col.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78207,  John 

L.  McMahon, president $229,305 

15    Pan  American  College,  Edinburg,  Tex.  78539,  Ralph 

Schilling,  president 172,588 

1    Panola  College,  Carthage,  Tex.  75633,  Q.  M.  Martin, 

president 13,856 

1  Paris  Jr.  College,  Paris,  Tex.  75460,  Louis  B.  Williams, 

president... 8,254 

11    Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Tex.  76704,  Dr.  S.  E.  Rutland, 

president 180,672 

10    Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  Coi.,  Prairie  View,  Tex.  77445,  A.  I. 

Thomas,  president 173,542 

17    Ranger  Jr.  College,  Ranger,  Tex.  76470,  Jack  Elson 

president 21,600 

22    Rice  University, Houston,  Tex. 77001,  Norman  Hackerman, 

president 71,977 

2  Sam  Houston  State  Univ.,  Huntsville,  Tex.  77340,  Elliot 

Bowers,  president 6,490 

20  San  Antonio  Union  J.  C.  District.San  Antonio,  Tex.  72122, 

Wayland  P.  Moody,  president 48,160 

22  San  Jacinto  College,  Pasadena,   Tex.  77505,  Thomas 

M.Spencer,  president 5,027 

19    South  Plains  College,  Levelland,  Tex.  79336,  Marvin  L 

Baker,  president 21,056 

5  Southern  Methodist  Univ.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75222,  Willis  M. 

Tate,  president 90,568 

21  Southwest  Texas  Jr.  Col.,  Uvalde,  Tex,  78801,  Wayne 

Matthews,  president 12, 000 

10    Southwest  Texas  State  Univ., San  Marcos,  Tex.  78666,  Dr. 

Billy  Jones,  president 55, 470 

4    Southwestern  Christian  College,  Terrell,  Tex.  75160, 

Jack  Evans,  president    57,627 

'  99    Southwestern  Union  Col.,  Keene,  Tex.  76059,  E.  C.  Wines, 

president 36,367 

10    Southwestern    University,    Georgetown,    Tex.    78626, 

Durwood  Flemming,  president 10,408 

10  St  Edwards  University,  Austin,  Tex.  78704,  Edgar  L  Roy, 

Jr., president 57,627 

21  St  Marys  University,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78228,  Very  Rev. 

Louis  J.  Blume, president 205,856 

2  Stephen  F.  Austin  Univ.,  Nacogdoches,  Tex.  75961,  R.  W. 

Steen,  president 118,753 

16  Sul  Ross  SUte  Univ.,  Alpine,  Tex.  79830,  Norman  L 

McNeil,  president 54,060 

17  Tarieton  State  College,  Stephenville.  Tex.  76401,  W.  0. 

Trogdon,  president  .  .  ....  42,046 

6  Tarrant  Co.  Jr.  Col.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76102,  Joe  Bob 

Rushing,  chancellor..  ..  ..  48,512 

11  Temple  Jr.  College,  Temple,  Tex.  76501,  Hubert  M. 

Dawson,  president ....  13,440 

6    Texas  ASM  University.  College  Station,  Tex.  77843, 

Jack  K.  Williams, president  134,743 

15    Texas  A  t,  I  Univ.,  Kingsville,  Tex.  78363,  James  C. 

Jernigan, president..  ..  .  251,402 

6  Texas  Christian  Univ.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76129,  James  M. 

Moudy,  chancellor 22,206 

4    Texas  College,  Tyler,  Tex.  75701,  Allen  C.  Hancock, 

president 222,748 

23  Texas  Lutheran  College.Seguin,  Tex.  78155,  Joe  K.  Menn, 

president 40,369 

22  Texas  Southern  Univ.,  Houston,  Tex.  77004,  Granville 

Sawyer,  president 286,502 

15    Texas  Southmost  College,   Brownsville,  Tex.   78520, 

William  H.  Walton,  president 29,503 

11  Texas  St  Tech.  Inst,  Connelly  Campus,  Waco,  Tex. 

76705,  Roy  W.  Dugger,  director. 84,095 

19  Texas  Tech.  Univ.,   Lubbock,  Tex.  79409,  Grover  L 

Murray,  President 142,298 

12  Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76105,  W.  M. 

Pearce.  President 12,080 

13  Texas  Womans  University,  Denton,  Tex.  76204,  John  A. 

Quinn,  President 250,094 

20  Trinity  University,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78212,  Or.  Gordon  D. 

Wimpress,  Jr.,  President 85,051 

15  Tx.  St  Tech.  Inst.  Rio  Grande  Campus,  Harlingen,  Tx. 

78550,  Or.  Roy  W.  Dugger,  President - 56,430 

14  Univ.   of  Corpus   Christi,   Corpus   Christi,  Tex.  78411 

Kenneth  A.  Maroney,  President 73,520 

3  Univ.  of  Dallas,  Irving,  Tex.  75060,  Donald  A.  Cowan. 

President 53.376 

12    Univ.  of  Texas   at   Arlington,   Arlington,   Tex.   76010, 

Frank  Harrison.  President 89,277 

10  Univ.  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Tex.  78712,  Stephen  H. 

Spurr,  President 290,740 

16  Univ.  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso,  Tex.  79902,  Joseph  R.  „,.,.„ 

Smiley,  President 224,190 

22    University  of    Houston,  Houston,  Tex.  77004,  Robert 

Morris,  President 291,844 

7  University  of  St.  ThJmas,  Houston,  Tex.  77006,  Rev. 

Patrick  D.  Braden,  President 116.026 

19    Wayland  Baptist  College,  Plainview,  Tex.  79072,  Roy  C. 

McClung,  President 49,Z8U 

11  Weatherford  College,  Weatherford,  Tex.  76066,  J.  C. 

Nichols  President. 4,207 

18  West  Texas  State  Univ..  Canyon,  Tex.  79015,  James  P. 

Cornette,  President 118,776 

19  Western  Tx.  College,  Snyder,  Tex.  79549,  Robert  L 

Clinton,  president 2,000 

10    Wharton  County  Jr.  Col.,  Wharton,  Tex.  77488,  Theodore 

Nicksick,  Jr.,  president 60,835 

1    Wiley  College,  Marshall.  Tex.  75670,  T.  W.  Cole.  Sr., 

president 98,082 
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DWrict 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


UTAH  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTION^, 
ToW 


H  Dim,  director. 
UUh   84720, 


Col.  of  Eastern  Utah,  Pric«,  Utah  84501 

president . . 

Dixie  College,  St  Q«or|e,  Utah  84770,  Fer^n  C.  Losm 

president.. 

Snow  Col.,  Ephriam,  Utah  84627,  Floyd  S. 
Southern   Utah  State  Coll.,  Cedar  City, 

Royden  C.  Braithwaite,  president 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84^12,  James  C. 

Fletcher,  president 

Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah  84321,  Gl^n  L.  Taggart 

president 

Utah  Tech.  College  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Like  City,  Utah 

84107,  Jay  L.  Nelson,  president 

Utah  Technical  Col.  at  Provo,  Provo,  Utah  I  4601,  Wilson 

W.  Sorensen,  president 

Weber  State  College,  Ogden,  UUh  84403,  William  P. 

Miller,  president 

Westminster  College,  Salt  Uke  City,  Utah  84105,  Manford 

A.  Shaw,  president 


VERMONT  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTK  NS,  17) 


Total. 


Haroid  At)«l, 


Bader 


1  Bennington  College,  Bennington,  VL  0520  , 

Bloustein,  president . 

Castleton  State  College,  Castleton,  Vt  05735  f 

acting  president 

Champlain   College,   Burlington,   Vt   05401,   C. 

Brouilette,  president.   

Goddard  College,  Plamfield.  Vt  05667,  Gen  Id  S.  Wither- 

spoon,  President 

Green  Mountain  College,  Poultney,  Vt  057)4,  Raymond 

A.  Wither.  President 

Johnson  State  College,  Johnson.  Vt  0565f,  William  G. 

Craig,  Acting  President 

Lyndon  State  College.  Lyndon  Center,  Vt.  0l850,  A.  John 

Holden,  Jr.,  Acting  President 

Marlboro  College,  Marlboro,  Vt  05344,  TIfomas  Ragle, 

Acting  President 

Middlabury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt  05713,  James  I. 

Armstrong,  President 

Norwich    University.   Northfield.  Vt.   0566f,   Barksdale 

Hamlett,  President 

St.  Joseph  College.  Old  Bennington.  Vt  ( S201.  Fathef 

Charles  C.  Matusik.  President 

St  Michaels  College,  Winooski,  Vt  05404 

Boutin.  President-. , 

Tiinity  College,  Burlington,  Vt  05401,  Siser  Elizabeth 

Candun,  RSM,  President. 

Univ.  o<  Vt  &  St  Agrle.  Cot..  Burtingtoi,  Vt  05401, 

Edward  C.  Andrews.  Jr.,  President 

Vermont  College,    Montpetier,  Vt  05602,    William  L 

Irvine,  President 

Vermont  Tech.  College,  Randolph  Cente^  Vt  05061, 

Pierre  V.  Kiefler,  Jr.,  President , 

Windham  College,  Putney,  Vt  05346,  Eugen^  C.  Winslow, 

President..., 
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Allocation 


10) 


.  McDonald. 


Edward  J. 


VIRGINIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTtO  IS,  53) 


Total. 


5  AverettCollege,  Danville.  Va.  24514.  Conwell  A.  Anderson, 

President 

7    Blue  Ridge  Cmty.  CoU  Weyers  Cave,  Va.  24^  86.  James  A. 

Armstrong,  President 

7    Bridgewater  CoUege,  Bridgewater,  Va.  2S12,  Wayne 

Geisert  president 

6  Central  Va.  Cmty  Col..  Lynchburg,  Va.  ;4504.  S.  A. 

Burnette,  president 

1    Cdlefe  o(  William  &  Mary.  Williamsburg  Va.  2318S, 
Davis  Y.  Paschall,  president , 

6  Dabney  S.  Lancaster  Cmty.  Col.,  Clifton  For)  e,  Va.  24422. 

John  F.  Bac*els.  president , 

S    Danville  Cmty.  Col.  V.P.I.,  Danville,  Va.    !4541,  J.  M. 
Taylor,  president \ 

7  Eastern   Mennonite  College,   Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801, 

Myron  S.  AugsBurger,  president .  ., 

9    Emory  i  Henry  College.  Emory.  Va.  2432^,  William  C. 
Rnch.  president j 

5  Ferrum  Jr.  College,  Far  rum,  Va.  24088,  Fi^  0.  W^gal. 

president .. j 

7  Front  Royal-Winchester  Ar.  Cmty.  Col.,  Mi^dletown,  Vi. 

22643,  Dr.  William  H  McCoy,  president..). 

8  Germsnna  Community  College,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  22401. 

Dr.  Arnold  I.  Wirtala.  president , 

4    Hampden  Sydney  College.  Hampden-Sydnay.  Va.  23943. 

W.  Taylor  Reveley,  president i 

1    Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  23368,  Rolr  0.  Hudson, 

president I 

6  Hollins  Coilege.  Hollins  CoUege,  Va.  24020,  Jihn  A.  Logan, 

Jr..  president 1. 

3  John  Tyler  Cmty.  Col.,  Chester,  Va.  23831.  James  R. 

Walpole.  oresident j 

4  Longwood  College,  Farmville.  Va.  23901.  Haiiry  I,  Willatt, 

Jr ,  president ., 

6    Lynchburg  Collece,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24504,  (^rey  Brewer, 
president. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


$1,440,243 
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55, 176 
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597, 724 
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30,621 
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10, 074 
34.050 
16,305 
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2.600 
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16,778 

4.860 
16, 248 
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3,097 
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19,144 

174,  557 
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2.470,919 
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14,726 
31,006 
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7    Madison  College,  Harrisonburg.  Va.  22801,  Ronald  Carrier. 

president $36,353 

7  Mary  Baldwin  College.  Staunton,  Va..24401.  William  W. 

Kelly,  president 2,000 

9    New  River  Cmty  College.  Dublin.  Va.  24084.  Or.  F.  L 

Wellman,  acting  president 12,974 

2    Norfolk  State  Col..  Norfolk,  Va  .23504,  Lyman  B.  Brooks. 

president. 398,626 

10    Northern  Va.  Communitv  College,  Annan  dale    22003. 

Richard  J.  Ernst  presiclent 6.448 

2    Old  Dominion  Univ..  Norfolk,  Va.  23508.  James  L.  Bugg, 

president 44,910 

4  Paul  D.  Camp  Cmty.  Col.,  Franklin.  Va.  23851.  Perry  R. 

Adams,  president 7,105 

6    Radford  College,  Radford,  Va.  24141,  Charles  K.  Martin, 

Jr..  president 112,258 

8  Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.  23005.  Luther  W. 

White  III.  president 17,278 

6    Randolph  Macon  Womans  Cot.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503, 

Wiliam  F.  Quillian,  Jr.,  president 18,629 

8  Rappahannock  Cmty.  College,  Warsaw.  Va.  22572,  John  H. 

Upton,  president - 3,828 

6  Roanoke  College.  Salem  Va.  24153,  Perry  F.  Kendig. 

president 52,399 

7  Shenandoah  Col.  &  Cons.  Mus..  Winchester.  Va.  22601 

Robert  P.  Parker,  president 20,237 

5  Southside  Virginia  Cmty.  College,  Alberta  23831.  Dr. 

Kenneth  Dawson,  president 10,377 

9  Southwest  Va.  Cmty.  Col.,  Richlands.  Va.  24641.  Charles  R. 

King,  president 20, 022 

5  St.  Pauls  College,  Lawrenceville,  Va.  23868.  Jame  Alvin 

Russell.  Jr.  president 140,823 

99    The  College  of  the  PotomK.  McLean,  Va.  22101,  Dr. 

James  L  Russell,  president 7,519 

1  Thomas  Nelson  Cmty.  CoL.  Hampton,  Va.  23369,  Thomas 

V.  Jenkins,  president 13,296 

2  Tidewater    Comm.    Collage,    Portsmouth,    Va.    23703, 

Douglas  M.  Montgomery,  president 12,703 

9    U.  of  Va.  Clinch  Valley  Col,  Wise,  Va.  24293,  J.  0.  Smiddy, 

chancellor 36,863 

10    U.  of  Va.  George  Mason  Col..  Fairfax.  Va.  22030,  Urin  A. 

Thompson.  Chancellor 7.844 

8  Univ.  of  Va.,  Mary  Wash.  Col..  Fredericksburg,  Va.  22401. 

Grellet  C.  Simpson.  Chancellor 18, 574 

3  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond.  Va.  23173.  George 

M.  Modlin,  president 31.746 

7    University  of  Virginia.  ChartottesviHe.  Va.  22903,  Edgar  F. 

F.Shannon.  Jr.,  president 118,104 

6  Virginia  College,  Lynchburg.  Va.  24501,  M.  0.  Sutherland, 

president 5,542 

3  Virginia   Commonwealth   Univ..   Richmond.   Va.   23220, 

Warren  W.  Brandt,  president 76,090 

9  Virginia  Highlands  Cmty.  College,  Abingdon,  Va.  24210, 

Donald  E.  Puyear.  president 47,416 

7  Viriinia  Military  Inst,  Lexington,  Va.  24450,  George  R.  E. 

Shell,  superintendent 10,286 

6    Virginia    Polytechnic  Inst.  Blacksburg.  Va.  24061,   T. 

Manhall  Hahn,  Jr.,  president 214,441 

4  Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg.  Va.  23803,  Walker  H. 

Quarles,  acting  president 105,973 

3  Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond,  Va.  23220,  AUix  B. 

James,  president 202,629 

2  Virginia  Wesleyan  CoU  Norfolk,  Va.  23502.  Umbuth  M. 

Clarke,  president 9,211 

6  Virginia  Western  Cmty.  Col.  Roanoke.  Va.  24015.  Harold 

H.  Hopper,  president 9.083 

7  Washington  &  Lee  Univ.,  Lexington.  Va.  24450.  Robert 

E.  R,  Huntley,  president 25,482 

9    Wytheville  Cmty.  Col..  Wythevilie,  Va.  24382.  J.  Wade 

Gilley,  president 28.538 

WASHINGTON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  42) 

Total 2,790,890 

1  Bellevue  Cmty.  Col..  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004,  Merle  E. 

Landerholm,  president 20,856 

4  Big  Bend  Community  Col.,  Moses  Lake,  Wash.  98837 

Don  A.  Morgan,  president 11,679 

4    Central  Washington  St  Col..  Ellensburg.  Wash.  98926. 

James  E.  Brooks,  president 107, 182 

3  Centralis  College,  Centralia,  Wash.  98531,  Nels  Hanson. 

president 17,901 

3  Clark  College,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98663,  Owight  C.  Baird. 

president 5, 132 

4  Columbia  Basin  College,  Pasco,  Wash.  99301,  Fred  L 

Esvelt  president 32,289 

5  Eastern   Washington  St.   Col.,  Cheney.  Wash.  99004. 

Emerson  C.  Schuck.  president 128,343 

2  Edmonds  Cmty.  Col..  Lynnwood  98036.  James  R.  Warren. 

president 18. 543 

2  Everett  Cmty.   Col..    Everett   Wash.   98201,   Jeanette 

Poore,  president 25,392 

3  Everreen  State  Col.,  Olympia.  Wash.  98501,  Charles  J. 

McCann,  president 23,  270 

6  Fort   Steilacoom    Cmty.   Col..   Tacoma,   Wash.   98499. 

Marion  0.  Oppelt,  president-elect. 23, 144 

5    n.  Wright  Col.  Holy  Names,  Spokane,  Wash.  99204, 

Monica  Schmidt  president 29, 150 

5    Gonzaga  University.  Spokane,  Wash.  99202,  Richard  E. 

Twohy,  president 81,472 

3    Grays  Harbor  College,  Aberdeen,  Wash.  98520,  Edward  

P.  Smith,  president 21,161 
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Oitlrict  student 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution  Allocation  awards 

WASHINGTON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  42)— Con. 

7    Green  River  Cmty.  Col.,  Auburn,  Wash.  98002,  Melvin 

LIndbloom,  president $79,689 

7    Highline  Community  CoL,  Midway,  Wash.  98031,  M.  A. 

Allan,  president 26.904 

4  J.  M.  Perry  Institute.  Yakima,  Wash.  98902.  John  M. 

Wilson,  director 11,436 

3    Lower  Columbia  College,  Longvlew,  Was^  98632,  David 

B.  Story ,  president 30. 140 

1    N.  Seattle  Cmty.  Coll. .  SeatUe,  Wash.,  98103,  Cecil  Baxter, 

president 17.029 

1  Northwest  Col.   Assemblies  of  God,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

98033.  D.  V.  Hurst  president 19,912 

6    Olympic   College,    Bremerton,   Wash.   98310,   Norman 

Ricnardson,  president 26,625 

6  Pacific  Lutheran  Univ.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98447,  Eugene 

Wiegman  president... 53,504 

2  Peninsula  College    Port  Angeles,  Wash.  98362,  E.  John 

Maier,  president. 7,340 

1    Settle  Community  College.  Seattle,  Wash.  98109,  William 

Moore,  Jr.,  president 169,079 

1    Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seattle,  Wash.  98119,  David  L 

McKenna,  president 99,940 

7  Seattle  University,  Seattle,  Wash.  98122,  Kenneth  Baker, 

president 143, 488 

1  Shoreline  Community  Col.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98133,  Richard 

S.  White,  president 32,756 

2  Skagit  Valley  College,  Mt  Vernon,  Wash.  98273,  Norwood 

M.  Cole,  president 31,197 

5  Spokane  Community  College    Spokane,  Wash.  99202, 

Hobart G.Jenkins,  president 43,158 

5  Spokane  Falls  Cmty.  College,  Spokane,  Wash.  99204, 

Max  M.Synder,  president. 39,299 

3  St.  Martins  College,  Olympia,  Wash.  98501,  Very  Rev. 

Michael  Feeney,  president 33.744 

6  Tacoma  Community  Col..  Tacoma,  Wash.  98465,  Thornton 

M.  Ford,  President 20,359 

6    Univ.  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma.  Wash.  98416,  R.  Franklin 

Thompson,  president 78,356 

1  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  98105.  Charles 

E.  Odegaard,  President 639,804 

4  Walla  Walla  College,  College  Place,  Wash.  99324,  R.  L. 

Reynolds,  president 54, 867 

4    Walla  Walla  Community  College.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

99362,  Eldon  Dietrich,  President 19,131 

4  Washington  State  Univ.,  Pullman,  Wash.  99163.  Glenn 

Terrell,  president  235,781 

5  Wenatchee  Valley  Col.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801,  William 

E.  Steward  president 19, 608 

2  Western  Washington  St.  Col..  Belllngham,  Wash.  98225, 

Charles  J.  Flora,  president 144,189 

4  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362,  Donald 

Sheehan,  president 51.376 

5  Whitworth  College,  Spokane,  Wash.  99218.   Edward  B. 

Lindaman,  president 65,740 

4  Yakima  Valley  College,  Yakima.  Wash.  98902.  Thomas 

E.Deem,  president 50,925 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  21) 

Total 1.506,781 

2    AkJerson   Broaddus  College.   Philippi.  W.  Va.  26416, 

Richard  E.  Shearer,  president 42.480 

5  Beckley   College,    Beckley,   W.   Va.   25801.   John   W. 

Saunders,  president 50,804 

1  Bethany   College,   Bethany,   W.  Va.  26032,   Perry   E. 

Gresham,  President 62,963 

5    Bluefield  State  College,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  24701,  Wendell 

G.  Hardway,  President. 69,452 

9   Concord  College,  Athens,  W.  Va.  24712,  Joseph  F.  Marsh 

Jr.,  President 120, 529 

2  Davis  &  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  W.  Va.  26241,  Gordon  E. 

Hermanson,  President 57,236 

1    Fairmont  State  College.  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  26554.  Eston  K. 

Plaster,  President... 85,355 

1  Glenville  State  College,  Glenville.  W.  Va.  26351.  D.  Banks 

Wilburn.  President. 108.271 

4    Marshall  University.  Huntington,  W.  Va.  2S701,  John  G. 

Barker,  President 148,717 

3  Morris  Harvey  College,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25304.  Marshall 

Buckalew,  President 36.026 

4  Ohio  Valley  College,  Inc.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  26104, 

Justin  B.  Roberts,  Acting  President 10,744 

99    Parkersburg  Center   W.   Va.   University,    Parkereburg, 

W.Va.26101,  James  G.Harlow,  President 13.344 

2  Potomac  St.  Col.  of  W.  Va.  U..  Keyser,  W.  Va.  26726, 

Harold  C.Lester,  President 28,519 

1  Salem  College,  Salem,  W.  Va.  26426,  K.  Duane  Hurley, 

President .   63,124 

2  Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.  25443,  James 

A.  Butcher,  President  .  64,780 

5  W.  Virginia  Inst.  )i    lecn.,  Momgomery,  W.  Va.  25136. 

Leonard  C.  Nelson,  President. 109.257 

2  W.  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col.,  Buckhannon.  W.  Va.  26201, 

Stanley  R.  Martin,  President 33,562 

1    West  Liberty  State  Col.,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va.  26074, 

James  L.  Chapman,  President 87,720 

3  West  Virginia  SUte  Col.,  Institute,  W.Va.  25112.  Wailwn 

J.  L  Wallace,  president 107.443 

■--  Pootnote  at  end  of  table. 
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2    West  Virginia  University.  Morgantown,  W.Va.  26506.  James 

G.  Harlow,  president (177,564 

1    Wheeling  College,  Wheeling,  26003,  Very  Rev.  Frank  R. 

Haig,  president 30, 889 

WISCONSIN  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  38) 

ToW 4,728,156 

4  Alverno  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53215.  Joel  Read. 

president 23,652 

1    BeloitCollege,BeloitWis.53Sll,MillerUpton,president.  41.280 

9    Cardinal  Stiitch  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53^17,  Sister 

Mary  Aquin  0.  S.  F.  president 11, 120 

9    Carroll  Coilege,  Waukesha,  Wis.  53186,  Morris  Spencer, 

Chief  Admin.  Officer 63,643 

1  Carthage  College.  Kenosha,  Wis.  53140,  Or.  Harold  H. 

Lentz,  piesident. 40,960 

5  Concordia  College,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53208,  Dr.  Walter  W. 

Stuenkel,  president 4,500 

2  Dodge  County  Teachers  Col.  MayviHe,  Wis.  53050,  Dr. 

Arthur  K.  Mehren  president 4,450 

1  Dominican  College,  Racine  Wis.  53402,  Thomas  C.  Stevens, 

president 50,301 

10    Eau  Qaire  Tech.  Instit  Dist  1.  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  54701, 

Cecil  W.  Beede,  Dist  director.. 16,629 

2  Edgewood  College,  Madison,  Wis.  53711,  Sister  Mary 

Cecillia  Cary  president 10,400 

8    Holy  Family  College,  Manitowoc.  Wis.  54220,  Sister  Anne 

Kennedy  OSF,  president 8,300 

1  Kenosha  Tech.  Inst  Kenosha.  Wis.  53140,  Keith  W.Stoehr, 

director 7.600 

6  Lakeland  College,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  53081,  Dr.  John  B. 

Morland,  president. 36,622 

6    Lakeshore  Tech.  Schools-VTAE   Dist    11   Sheboygan, 

Wis.  53081,  Frederick  J.  NicrodI,  district  director..-.--  7,421 

8  Lawrence  University,  Appieton,  Wis.  54911,  Thomas  S. 

Smith,  president 46,332 

2  Madison  Technical  College  Dist  #4,  Madison,  Wis.  53703 

Norman  P.  Mitby,  director.. 50,720 

6  Marian  Col.  of  Fond  du  Lac  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis.  54935, 

Sister  Mary  Sheila  CSA,  president 7,600 

5    Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53233.  John  P. 

Raynor,  president 136,197 

1  Milton  College,  Milton.  Wis.  53563.  Kenneth  E.  Smith 

president 16,341 

5  Milwaukee  Area  Tech.  College,  Milwaukee  ,Wis.  53203. 

William  L.  Ramsey,  Dist.  director 28,400 

4  Milwaukee  School  of  Engrg.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201, 

Kan  0.  Werwath.  president. 21,440 

9  Mount   Mary   College.   Milwaukee.   Wis.   53222.   Mary 

Huberta,  president 17,908 

10    Mount  Senario  Col.,  Udysmith,  Wis.  54848,  Robert  £. 

Lovett.  president. 47,120 

10  Nicoiet  Col.  and  Techinst.  Rhinelander.  Wis.  54501,  Dr. 

Richard  J.  Brown,  director 8,199 

7  North  Central  Tech.  Inst.  Wausau,  Wis.  54401,  Lawrence 

B.  Hoyt, director - --  33,280 

8  Northeast  Wis.  Tech.  Inst,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  54303.  K.  W. 

Haubenschild.area  director..  3.788 

10    Northland   College.  Ashland,  Wis.   54806,  Robert  V. 

Cramer,  president 63. 600 

6  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.  54971,  Bernard  S.  Adams, 

president 38,343 

8  St  Norbert  College,  West  De  Pere.  Wis.  54178,  Robert 

E.  Christin,  president 78,860 

2  U.  of  Wis. , Madison ,  Madison.  Wis.  53706,  John  C.  Weaver, 

president 737.840 

5  U.  of  Wis.,  Milwaukee.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201,  J.  Martin 

Klotsche, chancellor 259,304 

99    University  Wisconsin-Parkside,  Kenosha.  Wl.  53140,  Irvin 

G.Wyllie,  chancellor 48,421 

3  VitertM)  College,  La  Crosse.  Wis.  54601,  J.  T.  Finucan, 

president 60,880 

6  VUe  Area  110,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  54935,  H.  S.  Van  Valken- 

burg,  dist  director 3,200 

9  Waukesha  Co.  Technk^l  Inst,  Waukesha,  Wis.  53186, 

A.  J.  Natalizio,  dist  dir 4,080 

3    Western  Wise.  Tech.  I  nst.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  54601,  Charles 

G.  Richardson. director 8.000 

2    Wi.  State  Universities  System,  Madison.  Wl.  53701, 

Eugene  R.  McPhee, director 2,678,625 

5    Wisconsin  College  Conservatory,  Milwaukee,  Wl.  53202, 

Dr.  Vincent  McDermott,  dean  of  faculties 2.800 

WYOMING  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  8) 

ToUl 431.749 

1 1  Casper  College,  Casper,  Wyo.  82601.  Tilghman  H.  Aley, 

president 32.788 

1 1    Central  Wyoming  College,  Riverton,  Wyo.  82501,  Walter  H. 

Palmberg,  president. 10.037 

1    Eastern  Wyoming  College. Torrlngton,  Wyo.  82240,  Ckarles 

Rogers,  dean 7, 100 

99    Laramie  County  Comm.  CoUege,  Cbeyeone,  WY.  82001, 

Charles  E.  Carpenter, president 23, 454 

1 1    Northwest  Community  Col..  Powell,  Wyo.  82435,  Sinclair 

OrendorH, president 10,533 

1    Sheridan  College,  Sheridan,  Wya  82801,  Dana  Peitersen, 

president 11,200 
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No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  Institution 


WASHINGTON  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  ,  42)-Con. 

William  D. 
Charles' 


>1    University  of  Wyoming,  Uramie,  Wyo.  82070, 


Carlson, president 
Wy 


1    Western  Wyoming  College,  Rock  Springs 
C.  Crandall,  president. 


8291  1 
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GUAM  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS, 
Total 

University  of  Guam,  Box  EX  Agana,  Guam 


Sanchez,  president. 


PUERTO  mco  (NUMBER  OF  I 
Total 


>  Congressional  district  at  large. 
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$333,437 
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22 
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2,464 

District 

No.    Institution  address  and  Head  of  institution 


Catholic  Univ.  of  P.  R.,  Ponce,  P.R.  00731,  Francisco  J. 

Carreras,  president 

Col.  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Santurce,  P.R.  00914,  Rafael 

Enrique  Garcia  Bottari.  president 

Inter  American  Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  German,  P.R. 

P.R.  00753,  Sol  Luis  Descartes,  president 

Puerto  Rico  Jr.  College,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R.  00928,  Ana  G. 

Mender,  chancellor 

Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.R.  00931.  lamia  Benitez, 

president 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  (NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  1) 

Total - 

4    College  of  the  Virgin  Is.,  St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00801,  Lawrence 
C.  Wanlass,  president 

U.S.  total  (2,163) 1165,646,310 


Allocation 

Estimate 

number  of 

student 

awards 

J218,000 

376 

29,307 

51 

319,044 

550 

72,065 

124 

790,654 

1.363 

5,900 

10 

5,900 

10 

285,616 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV  ES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  begin  talking  about  the  youti  of 
America  in  a  positive  manner.  Each  day 
tlie  papers  are  filled  with  discouraging 
accounts  of  youngsters  getting  jinto 
trouble,  not  respecting  their  parents;  and 
downgrading  their  coimtry. 

We  should  start  talking  about  the  Mul- 
titudes of  young  American  boys  i  and 
girls — the  vast,  overwhelming  majority — 
who  are  an  asset  to  their  oommunitjil  and 
live  clean,  wholesome  lives. 

Such  a  young  man  is  IS-yeaf-old 
Robert  Beatson  of  Upper  Marlboro.  Jlob- 
ert,  who  attends  Frederick  Douglass 
Jimior- Senior  High  School,  recently]  won 
first  place  in  the  American  Legion  essay 
contest.  His  essay,  entitled  "What  I  Is  a 
True  Patriot?"  is  full  of  the  youthful 
enthusiasm  that  has  made  tWs  cotlntry 
great.  For  this  reason,  I  submit  Robert's 
essay  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
What  Is  a  Tatn  Patriot? 
(By  Robert  Beatson) 

What  Is  a  true  patriot?  A  true  patriot 
my  opinion.  Is  a  person  who  shows  prl  le 
hla  country  by  his  love  and  loyalty  to 
country    These   two   factors   are   Intangible 
aspects  about  patriotism  which  coxild 
different  things  to  dlffwent  people  u 
case  may  be.  A  true  patriot  must 
country.  This  love  can  be  shown  exteijnally 
and  Internally.  A  few  ways  It  can  be  ^lown 
are:   (1)  The  doing  of  anything  possible 
the  good   of  the  country.    (2)    The  obsylng 
and  living  up  to  the  laws  and  standu^s 
the  country.    (3)    The  support  given  t 
government  and  the  life,  liberty,  and 
dom  this  government  stands  for.  There 
be  other  ways  to  show  love  few  a  countr  r 
these  three  points,  I  believe,  are  the 
Important. 

A  second  factor  that  Is  Just  as  Important 
Is  loyalty  to   the   country.   As   In   the 
factor,  thare  are  many  possible  points 
could  possibly  be  Included  but  the  follc^ng 
three  points,  I  believe,  are  the  most 
nent  ones.  They  are:  (1)  Service  in  the 
tary  for  the  required  time.    (3)    The 
betrayal  of  the  country  In  military  and 
affairs  of  that  country.  (3)  The  faith  sjiown 
in  the  country  even  In  times  of  stress 
these  points.  I  think,  go  Into  the  making 
a  true  patriot. 
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There,  because  of  the  above  points,  a  true 
patriot  Is  a  person  who  shows  pride  In  his 
country  by  his  love  for  the  country  and  his 
loyalty  to  that  country.  While  there  can  be 
many  arguments  as  to  the  choice  of  factors, 
I  feel  that  these  two  factors  are  the  best 
possible  choices.  In  other  words,  a  person 
who  loves  his  country  and  Is  loyal  to  It  Is 
a  true  patriot  becaiise  after  everything  is 
considered  these  are  the  best  factors  for  a 
patriot. 


UTAH  STARS— CHAMPIONS 
OF  THE  ABA 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
State  of  Utah  is  noted  worldwide  for  its 
great  athletic  attainments,  its  facilities 
for  skiing,  its  spectacular  natural  beauty. 
Today  we  add  another  honor — home  of 
the  Utah  Stars,  champions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Basketball  Association. 

The  Stars  moved  from  Los  Angeles  to 
the  Salt  Palace  in  Salt  Lake  City  only  a 
year  ago,  and  they  have  been  immensely 
successful  in  their  new  home.  Not  only 
have  they  won  the  ABA  title,  they  drew 
more  fans  in  their  first  year  in  Salt  Lake 
City  than  any  other  new  franchise  in  the 
history  of  the  league. 

I  congratulate  team  owner  Bill  Daniels, 
coach  Bill  Sharman,  and  the  players  for 
this  great  honor  they  have  so  well  and 
fully  earned. 

I  ask  that  the  accoimt  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  last  night's  victory  over 
the  Kentucky  Colonels  in  the  champion- 
ship game  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Beatt  Leads  Utah  SxAits  to  ABA  Crown 

Salt  Lakz  CrrT,  May  18. — The  Utah  Stars, 
behind  the  36-point  shooting  of  Zelmo  Beaty, 
swamped  the  Kentucky  Colonels,  131-121,  to- 
night to  win  the  American  Basketball  As- 
sociation championship. 

The  Stars,  who  lost  in  the  ABA  finals  to 
Indiema  last  year,  broke  the  game  open  early 
In  the  fourth  quarter,  stretching  their  lead 
to  as  much  aa  14  points.  The  Colonels  came 
within  five  points  twice  at  99-94  and  112- 
107. 

Before  a  screaming  crowd  of  13,260,  Utah 
Iced  the  game  In  the  closing  minute  as  Mike 
Butler  came  off  the  bench  to  hit  a  three- 
pointer  and  two  free  throws. 


Kentucky,  which  had  come  back  in  the 
series  after  being  down  2-0  and  3-2,  stayed 
in  the  game  on  the  shooting  of  Dan  Issel, 
who  finished  with  41.  The  winning  team 
splits  $48,000  while  Kentucky  splits  $40,000. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STANLEY 
GRIGANAVICIUS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  16  of  this  year,  tribute 
was  paid  by  the  members  of  the  South 
Boston  Lithuanian  Citizens'  Association 
to  Stanley  Griganavlcius,  a  distinguished 
South  Boston  businessman,  an  outstand- 
ing public  relations  principal  and  recent- 
ly retired  as  manager  of  the  South  Bos- 
ton Lithuanian  Citizen's  Association. 

Mr.  Griganavlcius  was  bom  in  Lith- 
uania in  1902  and  grew  up  on  the  farm- 
lands of  the  Baltic  country,  served  in  the 
Lithuanian  army  between  the  years 
1922-25  before  being  honorably  dis- 
charged with  service  distinction. 

His  strong  desire  to  come  to  the  United 
States  in  spite  of  a  great  need  of  his 
farming  capabilities  finally  ended  in  suc- 
cess when  he  arrived  in  the  Boston  area 
in  1928.  Although  the  depression  years 
proved  a  tremendous  challenge,  he  pro- 
gressed in  work  and  education  with  Eng- 
lish language  studies  accomplished  at 
night  time  classes. 

Patriotic  activities  for  Lithuania  and 
America  absorbed  much  of  his  free  time 
and  he  was  a  member  of  numerous  civic 
organizations.  He  was  especially  involved 
in  the  functions  of  the  South  Boston 
Lithuanian  Citizen's  Association,  serving 
many  years  as  a  director  and  treasurer. 

Starting  in  1936,  Stanley  Griganavl- 
cius worked  for  the  Darbininkas  newspa- 
per in  South  Boston  for  a  period  of  14 
years,  remaining  in  Boston  when  the 
publication  moved  to  New  York  in  1950. 

Nearly  1,400  individuals  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  South  Boston  Lith- 
uanian Citizen's  Association  and  they 
credit  Stanley  Griganavlcius  with  an 
outstanding  5-year  period  of  manage- 
ment. 


May  20,  1971 

HOW  TO  MEASURE  RADIOACTIVITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  16,  1971,  I 
received  your  permission  to  insert  a  let- 
ter that  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Seaborg  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  the 
letter  I  expressed  my  own  confusion 
about  the  many  and  puzzling  terms  used 
by  writers  in  describing  radioactivity  and 
its  magnitude.  The  obf  uscation  is  ampli- 
fied when  the  layman  involve  themselves 
in  describing  some  of  the  alarming  con- 
ditions that  are  often  associated  with 
atomic  energy  installations. 

Chairman  Seaborg  has  been  good 
enough  to  secure  an  AEC  staff  study  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  questions  raised 
in  my  letter.  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to 
all  of  those  who  are,  in  my  case,  striving 
to  attain  an  appreciation  of  the  issues 
raised  by  radioactivity,  if  I  publish  the 
AEC  staff  study. 

The  AEC  staff  study  appears  below: 
AEC  Staff  Stctdt  Pertainino  to  Letter  from 

CONGRESSMAN   JOHN   G.   DOW  DATED  MARCH 

16,  1971 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

A.  Definitions 

Different  units  are  used  in  everyday  life 
to  express  different  entitles,  e.g.,  miles  per 
hour  for  speed,  calories  for  energy,  etc.  Like- 
wise, different  units  are  used  In  expressing 
nuclear  energy  concepts.  In  brief,  the  curie 
Indicates  how  rapidly  a  given  amount  of  a 
radionuclide  disintegrates.  As  these  atoms 
disintegrate,  they  emit  radiations  which  may 
be  absorbed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  living 
tissue.  The  amount  of  absorbed  energy  is 
expressed  in  rads.  Finally,  since  different 
types  of  radiations  may  produce  different  de- 
grees of  biological  effects  for  the  same 
amount  of  energy  absorbed  by  living  tissue. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  the  unit  rem.  Thus,  the 
rem  probably  is  the  best  single  indicator  of 
potential  biological  effects. 

In  attempting  to  clarify  the  metuiings  and 
uses  of  different  radiation  units,  definitions 
of  three  key  units  will  be  given  followed  by 
some  explanatory  statements. 

Curie — the  basic  unit  used  to  describe  the 
rate  at  which  atoms  decay  (disintegrate). 
One  curie  equals  37  billion  disintegrations 
per  second,  or  approximately  the  radioac- 
tivity of  1  gram  of  radium.  A  "picocurie"  is 
a  trilllonth  of  a  curie,  i.e.,  0.037  disintegra- 
tions per  second. 

Rod — an  acron3rm  for  "radiation  absorbed 
dose".  The  basic  unit  of  absorbed  dose  of 
Ionizing  radiation.  By  definition,  one  rad  is 
equal  to  the  absorption  of  100  ergs  of  radia- 
tion energy  per  gram  of  absorbing  material. 
(An  "erg"  Is  a  unit  of  energy.  It  Is  a  small 
quantity.  For  example,  a  100  watt  electric 
light  bulb  utilizes  a  billion  ergs  of  energy 
every  second.) 

Rem — an  acronym  for  "roentgen  equiv- 
alent man".  A  unit  of  absorbed  radiation 
dose  in  biological  matter.  It  Is  equal  to  the 
absorbed  dose  in  rads  multiplied  by  what  Is 
known  as  a  "modifying  factor"  (which  will 
be  explained  later) .  Another  commonly  used 
unit  is  the  millirem.  One  rem  Is  equal  to  1000 
mlllirem;  It  is  like  changing  a  one  thousand 
doUar  bill  (rem)  into  1000  one  dollar  bllU 
(mlUlrems) . 

The  cur-ie  Is  a  usefxil  unit  to  describe  cer- 
tain physical  characteristics  of  radioactive 
substances  (called  radionuclides) ,  but  it  pro- 
vides no  direct  measurement  of  the  effects 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  radiation  emitted  will  have  on  people 
or  things.  The  reason  is  largely  that  differ- 
ent kinds  and  strengths  of  radiation  are 
given  off  by  different  rsidloactlye  materials. 
WliUe  by  definition,  a  curie  of  one  material 
will  be  disintegrating  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
ouiie  of  another,  the  radiations  emanating  as 
a  result  oH  those  disintegrations  may  vary 
markedly. 

The  units  used  as  a  measure  of  radiation 
effects  are  the  rod  and  the  rem.  The  term  rod 
is  generally  used  for  comparing  the  non- 
biological  effects  of  different  radiation  ex- 
posure doses  such  as  the  effects  on  steel  or 
Insulating  materials,  for  example.  The  rod, 
however,  is  not  an  effective  measure  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  biological  material 
since  different  forms  of  radiation  '  cause  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  biological  damage  for  the 
same  amount  of  energy  absorbed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  energy  absorbed  In  living  tissues 
from  one  type  of  radiation  (alpha  particles  ^) 
may  produce  a  greater  degree  of  biological 
effects  than  the  same  amount  of  energy 
absorbed  from  other  types  (beta  particles  or 
gamma  radiation').  Thus,  there  are  In  ac- 
cepted use  "modifying  f8M:tors"  for  different 
radiations  which  when  multiplied  by  "rad" 
(radiation  absorbed  dose)  gives  "rem" 
(roentgen  equivalent  man). 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  radia- 
tions (alpha,  beta  and  gamma)  that  emanate 
from  atoms  when  they  disintegrate.  Alpha 
particles  are  like  the  nuclei  of  helium  and 
have  very  limited  range,  i.e.,  even  an  ordi- 
nary piece  of  paper  will  stop  them.  Thus, 
radionuclides  that  emit  alpha  particles,  such 
as  plutonium-239,  are  of  no  significant  health 
consideration  when  they  are  outside  of  the 
body  (since  the  homy  layer  of  the  skin  will 
stop  essentially  all  of  them).  Beta  particles 
are  merely  high  speed  electrons.  They  are 
more  penetrating  than  alpha  particles  and, 
if  present  In  large  number  outside  the  body, 
can  produce  biological  effects  on  the  skin, 
"skin-burns".  However,  this  potential  effect 
Is  encountered  only  in  exceptional  situations 
such  as  handling  high  radioactive  materials 
with  the  barehands.  Both  alpha  and  beta 
particles  may  be  a  health  hazard  if  they  are 
emitted  in  sufficient  quantities  from  radio- 
nuclides within  the  body.  The  energies  of 
gamma  rays  vary  depending  upon  what  radio- 
nuclide Is  their  source  but.  In  general,  are 
considered  to  Irradiate  the  whole  body  even 
when  the  radionuclide  Is  outside  of  the 
body. 

B.  Radionuclides  and  biological  effects 
Each  radionuclide  Is  specific  as  to  the 
type  or  types  of  emissions  emitted  and  to 
its  "half-life",  the  time  for  one-half  of  the 
remaining  atoms  to  disintegrate.  These 
"half-lives"  for  different  radionuclides  range 
from  milllonths  of  a  second  to  over  billions 
of  years. 

Different  radionuclides  not  only  have  wide 
ranges  of  values  for  their  radioactive  "half- 
lives"  but  also  for  the  amounts  that  may 
be  deposited  in  different  organs  of  the  body, 
if  ingested  or  Inhaled,  and  for  their  rates  of 
elimination  from  the  body.  To  determine  bl- 
olog.cal  effects  requires  not  only  knowledge 
about  the  curie  quantities  of  the  specific 
radionuclide  involved  but  also  the  type  of 
radiation  emitted  as  the  atoms  disintegrate, 
the  total  amount  of  radiation  energy  ab- 
sorbed, the  rate  at  which  it  was  absorbed  and 
the  specific  biological  tissue  involved.  Very 
precise  data  are  known  for  the  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  of  all  of  the  key 
radionuclides  and  for  their  production  rates 
in  nuclear  reactors  and  other  nuclear  activi- 
ties. Less  precise  information  Is  available  on 
biological  behavior  and  effects  of  radionu- 
clides as  would  be  expected  when  dealing 
with  living  organisms  owing  to  their  com- 
plexity and  variability.  However,  a  very  great 
fund  of  knowledge  on  the  biological  effects 
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of  radiation  has  been  accumulated  over  more 
than  a  half  century  of  research.  In  fact,  even 
back  in  1960  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences stated : 

"Despite  the  existing  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge. It  is  abundantly  clear  that  radiation 
Is  by  far  the  best  understood  environmental 
hazard.  The  Increasing  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  with  potential  carcinogens,  the 
widespread  use  of  many  new  and  powerful 
drugs  in  medicine  and  chemical  agents  in 
Industry,  emphasize  the  need  for  vigilance 
over  the  entire  environment.  Only  with  re- 
gard to  radiation  has  there  been  determina- 
tion to  minimize  the  risk  at  almost  any  cost." 
C.  Natural  radiation 

Definitions  for  the  "rad"  and  "rem"  have 
been  given,  but  it  Is  recognized  that  these 
may  lead  to  little  understandmg  for  the  lay- 
man. There  are  two  alternate  courses  that 
may  be  followed  to  explain  their  meaning: 
one,  a  detailed  technical  discussion '  or  two, 
a  comparison  with  naturally  occurring  phe- 
nomena. The  second  course  will  be  followed 
here. 

Man  has  always  been  subjected  to  radia- 
tion from  natural  sources — cosmic  rays,  ra- 
dioactive materials  in  the  ground.  In  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  food  and  water  we  In- 
gest. 

As  far  as  known,  man  always  has  and  al- 
ways will  live  in  an  environment  flUed  with 
nuclear  radiation  from  natural  causes.  To 
these  natural  radiations  will  be  added  these 
from  man-made  nuclear  activities  such  £.6 
nuclear  energy  programs — but  these  radia- 
tions are  no  different  In  kind  from  those 
emanating  from  natural  sources.  Nor  Is  there 
any  evidence  they  produce  any  fundamen- 
tally different  biological  effecu.  Nuclear  en- 
ergy programs  will  not  Introduce  a  new  and 
strange  agent  Into  our  environment  with 
completely  unpredictable  results. 

In  short,  man-made  nuclear  activities  will 
produce  only  more  of  the  same  types  of  ra- 
diation to  which  man  has  been  subjected 
ever  since  he  first  appeared  on  this  earth. 

But  how  much  more? 

First,  let  U8  take  a  look  at  the  radiation 
exposure  man  receives  from  natural  sources. 
In  round  figures,  persons  in  the  United 
States  receive  about  126  mllllrema  of  radla» 
tlon  each  and  every  year  from  natural 
sources — broken  down  approximately  as 
follows: 

MilUrema 

Terrestrial    sources 60 

Ctosmlc    rays 40 

Radioactive     materials     within     our 

bodies     25 

But  the  amount  of  radiation  exposure  can 
vary  depending  upon  where  we  live.  Living 
in  Denver,  for  example,  about  doubles  the 
yearly  exposure  over  that  at  the  seashore 
because  the  cosmic  rays  are  more  Intense 
at  higher  altitudes  and  there  are  larger 
amounts  of  radioactive  materials  naturaUy 
in  the  ground.  In  fact,  the  amounts  In  the 
ground  are  so  great  in  parta  of  the  world  that 
the  radiation  levels  have  remained  ten  to  a 
hvmdred  times  higher  than  the  125  mllll- 
rems  per  year.  Incidentally,  there  have  been 
no  demonstrably  harmful  biological  effects 
to  the  population  who  have  lived  for  gen- 
erations In  these  areas  of  high  background 
radiation.  But  one  does  not  have  to  look 
far  to  find  greater  concentrations  of  natural- 
ly occurring  radioactive  materials  than  the 
average.  Granite,  bricks,  concrete,  etc.,  are 
examples;  living  in  buildings  constructed  of 
these  materials  can  Increase  the  radiation 
levels  over  those  found  in  wooden  structures 
from  10  percent  to  more  than  200  percent. 


^  Types  of  radiations. 


•Further  information  Is  available  in  AEC 
"Understanding  the  Atom"  booklets  entitled 
"Your  Body  and  Radiation"  by  Norman 
Frlgerlo  and  "The  Natural  Radiation  Envi- 
ronment" by  Jacob  Kastner. 
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D.  Medical  exposures 

Medical  Irradiation  accounts  for  the  i|iajor 
portion  of  the  arerage  dose  received  by  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  from  man-made 
radiation.  The  National  CoiuicU  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  Measurements  has  stated 
that  the  average  genetically  significant;  ra- 
diation doee  to  persons  In  the  United  States 
from  medical  uses  U  probably  50  to  70  ifallll- 
rems  per  year.  | 

E.  Radiation  exposures  from  nuclear  power- 
plant  s  I 

How  do  such  numbers  compare  with  the 
radiation  exposure  that  persons  might  re- 
ceive If  they  lived  near  a  typical  n\*;lear 
power  plant?  Experience  with  licensed  power 
reactors  to  date  shows  that  It  Is  possible  to 
design  and  operate  reactors  such  that  the 
public  living  in  the  vicinity  of  these  plants 
wlU  not  be  exposed  to  radioactivity  from 
plant  effluents  which  will  be  much  knore 
than  a  few  percent  of  the  natural  back- 
ground. Extrapolating  to  the  year  3000.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  effluents  jfrom 
aU  of  the  nuclear  power  plants,  even  f}^- 
out  any  further  reduction  In  effluents  |from 
present  day  practices,  would  result  It  an 
average  radiation  exposure  to  the  general 
population  of  less  than  one  miUlrem(  per 
year. 

It  may  be  seen  that  these  radiation  Expo- 
sures are  quite  small  compared  with  those 
from  natural  sources  and  medical  uses.  iThey 
are  indeed  small  when  compared  wltU  the 
vaHations  only  of  background  radiation  Jrom 
locality  to  locaUty  In  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that|  the 
gamma  radiation  doee  from  Igneous  nx^k  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan  exposes  people  to 
about  15  milllrem/yr.  more  than  they  ^uld 
receive  from  the  sandy  terrain  of  Brodtlyn, 
another  borough  of  the  city  of  New  Yo*. 
F.  Radiation  exposure  standards 

In  addltton  to  comparing  potential  radia- 
tion exposures  from  nuclear  power  progfams 
with  natural  radiation,  another  comparison 
may  be  made  with  radiation  protection 
standards.  The  framework  for  controlling 
levels  of  radioactivity  in  effluents  from;  nu- 
clear power  plants  Is  set  forth  In  regulations 
Part  ao  and  Part  50  published  under  Title  10 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Paft  20 
s«t8  the  general  standards  foe  prote*tlon 
agalnat  radiation,  including  limits  on  levels 
of  radioactivity  released  to  the  envlronaent. 
Part  50  establlshee  general  design,  oonstruc- 
tlon  and  operating  requirements  for  nuclear 
power  plants.  These  standards  are  based  on 
guidance  from  the  International  Oommiyrion 
on  Radiological  Protection,  the  Nat»nal 
OouncU  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements and  the  Federal  Radiation  C<mn- 
cll  (whoee  functions  now  have  been  assumed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agencf) . 

In  brief,  the  radiation  protection  stand- 
ards for  whole  body  exposure  (exclusive  of 
naturai  background  radiation  and  me<llcal 
uses)  are:  I 

1.  Individual  In  the  general  popul*tlon 
should  not  exceed  600  millirems  per  year. 

a.  General  population  (average)  should 
not  exceed  170  milUreme  per  year.  I 

3.  The  radiation  dose  to  persons  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  practicable. 

O.  Regulation  of  releases  from  nuclear 
poxoer  reactors 

Thus,  the  objeotlvea  of  the  regulatlona  and 
the  regulatory  program  are  not  only  to  keep 
effluent  releases  within  the  protection  st^d- 
ards  but  also  to  see  that  appropriate  eflorts 
are  made  to  keep  releases  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials in  effluents  to  unrestricted  areas  as 
far  below  limits  apeclfled  in  the  regulatjions 
as  practicable. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  radloa^v- 
Ity  in  water  and  edr  effluents  from  llcetised 
power  reactors  has  geoerally  been  kept  at  leas 
than  a  lem  percent  of  the  limits  Bpedfledlh 
Part  20.  Measurements  of  radioactivity  in  the 
enylmu  of  nuclear  power  plants  hav*  in 
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moat  oases  revealed  little  or  no  Increase  In 
environmental  radioactivity  resulting  from 
plant  op^tttions.  In  cases  where  Increases 
were  measured,  the  levels  were  barely  detect- 
able above  background.  This  observation  is 
supported  by  unusually  detailed  studlee  of 
the  environs  of  three  power  reactors  that 
have  operated  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  of  the  U.S. 
PubUc  Health  Service  Jointly  with  the  AtonUc 
Energy  Commission  conducted  an  Investiga- 
tion at  the  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Reactor 
In  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Dresden 
Nuclear  Power  Station  Unit  I  In  Illinois. 
Indian  Point  Unit  I  on  the  Hudson  River  has 
been  studied  extensively  by  a  team  from  the 
Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine  at  New 
York  University  Medical  Center.  Periodic  sur- 
veys have  also  been  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Health  Department.  (Reports  of  these 
studies  can  be  attained  direct  from  these 
agencies.) 

The  AEC  has  published  amendments  to 
regulations  set  forth  In  Part  50  that  will 
help  to  aaaure  that  radioactivity  In  effluent 
releases  Is  Indeed  maintained  as  low  as  prac- 
ticable with  available  waste  treatment  equip- 
ment and  procedxu-e  technology.  These  revi- 
sions give  added  assurances  that  radiation 
doses  from  nuclear  power  plant  effluents  will 
continue  to  be  only  small  percentages  of  the 
dose  from  background  radiation. 

RESPONSE  TO  SPECIFIC  STATEMENTS 

Statement:  "I  am  frightened  when  I  read 
some  of  the  data  recently  published  on  this 
subject.  Por  Instance.  Senator  Gravel  last 
year  said  In  the  Senate:  'Each  1,000  mega- 
watt nuclear  power-plant  vrtll  produce,  every 
year  that  It  operates  at  75  percent  capacity, 
as  much  radioactivity  as  the  explosion  of 
several  hundred  Hiroshima-size  bombs.  That 
could  mean  the  equivalent  of  250,000  bombs 
every  year.  If  there  were  500  plants  operat- 
ing'." 

Response:  Although  nuclear  reactors  do 
produce  In  their  operation  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  radioactive  material,  this  should  not 
be  taken  to  imply  that  large  quantities  of 
such  materials  are  released,  or  are  available 
for  release,  to  the  environment.  On  the  con- 
trary, great  care  Is  taken  to  assure  that  the 
great  bulk  of  radioactive  materials  produced 
In  nuclear  fission  (called  fission  products) 
are  retained  within  the  nuclear  reactor  fuel 
elements.  Further,  the  structural  character- 
istics of  nuclear  reactors,  which  Include 
several  Inherent  or  specially  provided  steel  or 
concrete  barriers,  assure  there  will  be  no  un- 
toward release  of  fission  products  outside  the 
plant.  During  normal  operation.  It  Is  true 
that  very  small  amounts  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials are  released  from  nuclear  power  plants 
under  carefully  controlled  and  monitored 
conditions.  However,  the  effect  of  these  small 
releases  represents  only  a  few  percent  of  na- 
tural background  radiation,  and  current  de- 
signs are  further  reducing  this  very  low  level. 

Statement;  "Does  this  mean  that  so  much 
radioactivity  will  be  contained  within  the 
power-plant,  wlU  It  be  released  into  the  air, 
or  will  It  be  captured  and  deposited  some- 
where as  waste?  Can  that  amount  of  radio- 
activity be  contained  permanently  In  a  burial 
ground?" 

Response:  In  the  process  of  generating 
electricity  in  a  nuclear  power  plant,  large 
quantities  of  radioactivity  are  safely  con- 
tained within  the  uranium  fuel  elements  by 
a  high-Integrity  cladding.  After  a  certain 
operating  time,  the  reactor  fuel,  still  pro- 
tected by  the  metal  cladding,  is  removed 
from  the  reactor.  Because  there  remains  val- 
uable iinused  \iranl\im  In  the  spent  fuel,  the 
fuel  Is  shipped  Intact  in  a  shielded  cask  to 
a  chemical  reprocessing  plant.  During  the 
chemical  processing  operation  to  recover  \m- 
used  uranium,  high  concentrations  of  radio- 
activity are  produced  In  a  liquid  form. 

These  highly  radioactive  liquid  wastes  are 
not  released  to  the  environment  but  are 
safely  contained  in  specially  designed  under- 
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ground  tanks.  Recognizing,  however,  that 
this  method  Is  not  a  final  solution  to  han- 
dling these  wastes  for  long  periods  of  time, 
extensive  research  and  development  pro- 
grams have  been  supported  for  many  years. 
During  the  past  15  years,  with  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  practical  systems  have  been  de- 
veloped for  converting  these  wastes  to  a 
solid  form  with  storage  in  a  siiltable  dry 
geologic  formation,  such  as  salt.  The  AEC 
Is  seeking  Congressional  authorization  of  a 
project  in  FY  1072  to  store  radioactive  wastes 
In  a  salt  repository  near  Lyons,  Kansas.  In 
this  manner,  large  quantities  of  radioactive 
waste  materials  can  be  contained  perma- 
nently In  a  salt  biirlal  repository,  which  is 
completely  Isolated  from  man's  biological 
environment. 

Statement:  "Senator  Gravel's  statement 
includes  the  following:  'It  should  be  re- 
membered .  .  .  that  a  single  "hot  particle" 
of  radioactive  plutonlum  lodged  in  the  lung 
is  capable  of  causing  a  lethal  'cancer.'  What 
Is  a  single  'hot  particle'  of  radioactive  plu- 
tonlum like?  Is  It  a  cinder  that  one  can  see? 
Is  it  an  Invisible  atom  or  moleciile  fioatlng 
through  the  air?  Can  It  penetrate  the  body 
unbeknownst  to  us?  How  many  would  be 
released  by  a  Hiroshima  bomb? 

"Dr.  Edward  A.  Martell,  another  author- 
ity, who  Is  cited  In  the  December  16,  1970 
Issue  of  Look  magazine,  Is  quoted  as  saying, 
"The  estimated  total  plutonlum  deposited  In 
off-site  areas  which  we  have  examined  so 
far  Is  In  the  range  from  curies  to  tens  of 
curies.'  He  was  speaking  of  soil  samples  near 
the  Dow  Rocky  Plats  plant  where  plutonliun 
triggers  are  made  for  hydrogen  bombs.  So 
my  questions  Include  these:  Is  a  curie  a  lot 
or  a  little?  What  Is  Its  relation  by  measure 
to  Senator  Gravel's  'hot  particle'  of  rado- 
actlve  plutonlum?  How  many  ourles  are 
lethal?  If  tbey  are  In  the  soli,  how  many 
curies  were  found  in  a  cubic  foot  of  soil? 
What  would  be  their  life  there?  Are  the 
curies  floating  from  the  Dow  Rocky  Flats 
smokestack  dangerous  when  in  the  air  and 
how  many  parts  are  found  In  a  cubic  foot  of 
air?  Is  that  number  lethal  and  how  Is  It 
lethal  after  the  smokestack  shuts  down  for 
any  reason?" 

General  comments 

Response:  Plutonlum-239  Is  found  In  soils 
throughout  the  country  as  a  result  of  fall- 
out from  past  atmospheric  nuclear  explosive 
tests.  About  600,000  curies  of  plutonlum- 
230  have  been  released  to  the  atmosphere 
from  these  tests.  Based  on  asstunptlons  that 
maximize  the  estimations.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that,  as  an  upper  limit  a  total  of 
about  five  to  six  additional  curies  of  plu- 
tonlum-230  are  present  In  the  soUs  around 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  as  a  result  of  the 
plant's  operations.  The  sector  showing  the 
highest  concentrations  Is  downwind  (east 
southeast)  from  the  area  where  there  has 
been  a  leakage  from  storage  drums  of  plu- 
tonlum-contamlnated  oil  over  a  period  of 
time,  1955-67.  Following  this  leakage,  the 
plutonlum  was  resuspended  from  the  soil 
and  carried  off-site  by  the  winds.  The  stor- 
age area  has  now  been  covered  with  asphalt 
to  preclude  any  further  movement  of  the 
plutonlum  from  the  plant  site. 

After  extensive  monitoring  around  the 
plant  In  1970,  the  Colorado  Stats  Depart- 
ment of  Health  stated  "It  Is  our  conclusion 
that  no  public  health  hazard  now  exists  from 
past  releases  from  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant." 

When  metallic  plutonlum  reaches  the  air. 
It  quickly  oxidizes  forming  insoluble  oxide. 
Plutonium  oxide  is  of  very  little  consequence 
while  In  the  soil  since  it  Is  very  iKwrly  taken 
up  by  plants.  If  Ingested  In  small  amounts, 
plutonliun  also  Is  of  little  significance  since 
Its  absorption  through  the  gastro-tnteetlnal 
tract  is  exceedingly  low.  I.e.,  It  Is  merely  elim- 
inated from  the  tract  In  the  feces.  Potential 
health  problems  for  the  public  are  thus  lim- 
ited essentially  to  Inhalation  of  plutonlum 
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oxide.  If  inhaled,  plutonlum  oxide  may  be 
deposited  m  the  lungs  (if  the  particles  are  of 
«mroprlate  size)  and  Is  then  eliminated  with 
ibalf-tlme  of  about  one  year,  l.e..  half  of  the 
remalnmg  particles  in  lungs  wlU  be  moved 
up  from  the  lung  by  natural  body  processes 
then  swallowed.  Most  of  these  particles  are 
eliminated  from  the  body  through  the  gas- 
tro-lntestlnal  tract  and  some  may  be  trans- 
located to  other  organs  of  the  body  such  as 
the  lymph  nodes,  bone  and  liver. 

Particles  of  plutonlum  most  likely  to  find 
entry  into  the  lungs  by  Inhalation  can  range 
from  few  microns  (a  millionth  of  a  meter) 
in  diameter  to  small  fractions  of  a  micron. 
Such  particles  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye.  A  curie  of  plutonlum  activity 
represents  about  3  trillion  particles  whose 
diameters  are  one  micron. 

During  the  time  that  any  plutonlum  re- 
mains In  the  lung,  it  will,  of  course.  Irradi- 
ate the  lung  tissue.  Naturally  occurring  ra- 
dioactive nuclides  in  the  air  also  Irradiate 
the  limgs.  So  to  evaluate  the  potential  haz- 
ard from  plutonlum  in  the  air,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  concentrations  observed  to 
the  established  radiation  protection  stand- 
ards. Por  plutonlum  oxide  the  standard  for 
the  general  population  la  0.83  plcocurles  per 
cubic  meter  of  air.  This  standard  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  one  breathes  the  air 
containing  this  concentration  of  plutonlum 
for  a  lifetime — although  for  control  purposes 
the  averaging  of  concentration  data  is  lim- 
ited to  a  period  of  one  year. 

Specific  comments 

Single  highly  radioactive  particles  of  plu- 
tonlum oxide  placed  In  the  lungs  of  rodents 
and  rats  during  research  studies  have  not 
produced  lung  cancer,  nor  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  a  single  particle  In  the  human 
lung  would  produce  cancer.  In  fact,  no  bio- 
logical effects  have  been  observed  in  human 
subjects  who  accldently  inhaled  substantial 
quantities  of  plutonlum  particles  more  than 
24  years  ago.  The  exact  numbers  of  particles 
In  the  lungs  were,  of  course,  not  known  but 
baaed  on  the  total  plutonlum  activity  In- 
haled; the  numbers  probably  were  many  mil- 
lions. Incidently,  measurements  have  been 
made  of  the  amount  of  plutonlum  (In  terms 
of  total  radioactivity)  In  the  lungs  of  sev- 
eral hundred  persons  In  the  United  States 
H  a  result  of  inhalation  of  fallout  from  past 
atmospheric  nuclear  explosive  tests.  If  this 
amount  of  plutonlum  were  In  particles  one 
micron  in  diameter,  then  we  have  on  an  aver- 
age about  one  particle  In  our  lungs.  If  the 
particles  are  smaller  than  one  micron,  which 
la  more  likely,  then  the  estimated  number  of 
particles  increases.  For  example,  if  the  partl- 
clas  are  one-tenth  of  a  micron  in  diameter, 
then  the  number  of  particles  In  our  lunga 
would  be  about  1,000. 

The  precise  amount  of  plutonlum,  either 
la  curies  or  nunxber  of  particles,  that  may  be 
lethal  to  man  Is  not  known  since  there  have 
been  no  deaths  from  this  radionuclide.  Rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  plutonlum  have  been 
Inhaled  and  ingested  during  animal  experi- 
ments that  have  led  to  cancer  production. 
Extrapolation  from  animal  research  sug- 
gests that  1-10  milllonths  of  a  curie  of 
plutonlum  In  the  lungs  may  produce  delete- 
rious effects  at  some  time  In  the  life-span 
of  man.  although,  on  a  statistical  basis,  the 
posBlWlity  cannot  be  niled  out  that  lesser 
amounts  of  plutonlum  may  produce  delete- 
rtoua  effects.  This  corresponds  to  about  3  mil- 
UoQ  to  30  million  particles  assuming  they  are 
all  1  micron  in  diameter.  The  most  likely 
alse  would  be  lees  than  1  micron  in  which 
event  the  niunber  of  particles  would  be  cor- 
respondingly greater. 

As  Indicated  before,  there  are  at  most  about 
five  to  six  curies  of  plutonliun  in  the  soils 
■round  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  resulting  from 
plant  operations.  In  addition,  there  are  about 
three  curies  of  plutonlum  in  the  same  areas 
tram  fallout  from  past  atmo^>herlc  nudeer 
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explosive  tests.  Since  tbes«  nine  curies  are 
spread  over  many  square  miles,  the  average 
number  of  curies  per  cubic  foot  of  soil  is 
very  smalL  Tbere  miay  be  Kxne  translocation 
of  the  plutonlum  In  the  soil  owing  prin- 
cipally to  winds  but,  In  general,  the  material 
will  remain  in  place  indefinitely.  Plutoniiun- 
230  has  a  radiological  half-Ufe  of  24,400  years. 

A  curie  of  plutonlum  has  a  mass  of  about 
16  grams.  Thus,  in  terms  of  mass,  a  curte  Is 
small;  In  terms  of  radioactivity.  It  represents 
37  bUUon  dislntegraUona  per  second;  and  by 
definition,  any  radionuclide  that  dis- 
integrates at  this  rate  represents  a  curte  of 
radioactivity.  In  terms  of  the  radiation  pro- 
tection standard,  a  ciirie  of  iHutonium-230 
Is  very  large  compared  to  the  amount  in  the 
lungs  that  would  be  a  health  hazard.  It 
would  not  be  a  valid  analysis,  however,  to 
relate  a  curie  of  plutonlum  In  the  soil  to 
that  In  the  lungs  for  an  evaluation  of  health 
consequenoes  anymore  than  it  would  be  to, 
In  Imagination,  sweep  up  either  the  naturally 
oocurrlng  radionuclides  ot  the  non-radlo- 
actlve  chemicals  In  the  soil  and  place  them 
Into  the  lungs. 

Specifically,  the  most  meaningful  way  to 
evaluate  the  potential  health  hazard  of 
plutonliun  oxide  is  to  analyze  the  data  on 
concentrations  in  the  air  as  a  result  of  re- 
suspension  from  the  soil  Into  the  air  or  from 
releasee  of  plutonlum  Into  the  air  from  on- 
going operations.  Monitoring  programs  have 
shown  average  levels  of  plutonlum  in  the 
air  In  the  sector  most  likely  to  have  the  high- 
est concentration  away  from  the  Rocky 
Flats  Plant  site  to  be  about  0.003  plcocurles 
per  cubic  meter.  This  Is  about  100  times 
less  than  the  radiation  protection  standard 
for  the  general  population.  A  major  factor 
In  keeping  the  concentrations  of  plutonlum 
in  the  air  to  low  values  Is  the  several  banks 
of  high  efficiency  alp  filters,  which  remove 
almost  all  of  the  jrfutonlum  from  the  exhaust 
air.  Periodically,  these  filters  are  packaged  in 
special  containers  and  shipped  to  a  Federal 
repoeltory  for  permiment  and  safe  storage. 

Sonae  plut»nlum-289  from  fallout  from 
past  atmospheric  nuclear  explosive  tests  and 
from  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  operations  finds 
Its  way  Into  water  supplies  and  vegetation. 
The  highest  measured  oonoentratton  of 
plutonlum-23e  (for  1070)  in  the  water  was 
In  a  pond  on  Walnut  Oreek,  where  the 
average  (off-stte)  value  was  about  0.0 
plcocurles  per  liter.  The  highest  measured 
concentration  of  plutonlum-239  In  a  munic- 
ipal water  supply  for  1970  was  at  Thornton, 
Colorado,  where  the  average  value  was  about 
0.16  plcocurtes  per  liter.  The  average  con- 
centration of  plutonlum  in  vegetation  around 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  was  about  0.02  plco- 
curtes per  gram.  The  health  standard  for  the 
general  population  Is  1670  plcocurtes  at 
plutonlum-239  per  liter  of  water  and  when 
applied  to  foodstuffs  represents  1.7  plcocurtes 
per  gram. 

The  quantities  of  plutonlum  that  may  be 
as-soclated  with  any  single  nuclear  bomb  are 
classified  information.  If  you  ao  desire,  we 
win  be  pleased  to  arrange  a  classified  briefing 
for  you  on  this  subject. 

Statement:  "The  Look  article  speaking 
about  uranium  says,  "...  the  Animas  River 
below  uranium  mills  in  Durango.  Colorado 
contained  almost  800  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum dally  Intake  for  radium.'  What  Is  the 
maximum  dally  Intake?  Wliat  Is  the  measure 
that  is?  Is  It  stated  In  curtes  or  rems?  How 
much  water  would  one  have  to  drtnk  from 
the  Animas  River  In  order  to  equal  the  nuixl- 
mum  daily  Intake?  Could  one  acquire  equal 
exposure  by  swimming  in  the  Animas  River?" 

Response:  In  the  late  fifties,  there  ware 
high  concentrations  of  radioactivity  In  the 
Animas  River  below  Durango,  Colorado.  These 
were  primarily  due  to  suspended  solids  dis- 
charged with  liquid  effluents  from  milling 
operatlona  rather  than  from  erosion  or  leach- 
ing of  tailings.  Corrective  steps  were  taken  to 
eliminate  t^ls  problem  in  1069;   and  alncs 
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1060,  the  Animas  River  has  been  well  below 
the  previous  levels  &ni  well  within  the  radio- 
activity standards.  The  mill  ceased  opera- 
tions In  March  1963.  The  Colorado  River 
Baaln  Water  Quality  Control  Project,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Adnilnistratlon 
(FWPCA) ,  reported  In  1968  that  the  radium- 
226  content  of  the  Animas  River  averaged 
0.07  plcocurtes  per  liter.  The  radiation  pro- 
tection standard  for  the  general  population 
is  10  plcocurtes  per  liter. 

The  dally  Intake  of  water  by  an  average 
adult  Is  assumed  to  be  2.2  liters.  At  a  con- 
centration of  0.07  plcocurles  per  liter  the 
dally  Intake  of  radlum-226  would  be  about 
0.15  plcocurtes.  If  the  concentration  were  as 
high  as  the  radiation  protection  standau-d, 
the  dally  Intake  would  be  22  plcocurtes.  Thus, 
one  would  have  to  drtnk  about  140  liters 
(more  than  140  quarts)  per  day — a  physical 
Impossibility — at  a  concentration  of  0.07 
plcocurtes  per  liter  to  equal  the  maximum 
dally  Intake.  Further,  the  radiation  protec- 
tion standards  of  concentrations  of  radio- 
activity in  water  are  established  on  the  basis 
that  there  will  be  no  detectable  biological 
damage  even  If  that  water  were  consumed 
for  a  lifetime. 

Swimming  In  the  water  containing  radlum- 
226  would  result  In  very  little  exposure  when 
compared  to  drinking  water  at  the  same  con- 
centrations. This  because  most  of  the  bio- 
logically significant  radiation  energy  from 
radlum-226  is  emitted  In  the  form  of  alpha 
particles  which  have  an  extremely  short 
range  and  generally  cannot  penetrate  the 
outer  layers  of  sltln. 

Statement:  "Further  along  In  the  Look  ar- 
ticle it  is  said,  'El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Com- 
pany uranium  tailings  m  Tuba  City,  Arizona 
on  Navaho  land,  showed  radium  radiation 
levels  up  to  1,000  times  the  average  back- 
ground. Oamma  radiation  was  12  times  the 
level  .  .  .  Tailings  at  the  empty  A-Z  Minerals 
Corporation  mill  In  Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  In 
May,  1068,  also  Navaho  land,  had  radon-gas 
concentrations  around  the  pile  up  to  five 
times  the  maximum  level.' 

"This  sounds  very  fearsome,  and  un- 
doubtedly It  Is.  Yet  It  has  no  significance 
under  any  scale  of  cognition  that  the  normal 
layman  is  used  to — or  Congressman,  either." 

Response:  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
does  not  have  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over 
uranium  tailings  piles  containing  less  than 
0.06%  uranium  at  miUs  that  are  closed  down, 
which  would  Include  both  those  at  Tuba 
City,  Arizona,  and  Mexican  Hat,  Utah.  The 
Arizona  State  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  piles  at  Tuba  City, 
Arizona,  and  the  Utah  State  Division  of 
Health  at  Salt  Lake  City  has  Jurisdiction 
over  those  at  Mexican  Hat,  Utah.  In  cogni- 
zance of  the  radioactive  content  of  these  tail- 
ings piles,  however,  surveillances  have  been 
made  and  the  results  are  summarized  below. 

The  data  on  concentrations  of  radlum-226 
In  air  on  and  near  the  uranium  tailings  piles 
at  the  Tuba  City  mill  do  ahow  some  measure- 
ments up  to  1000  times  average  background. 
The  same  U.S.  Public  Healtti  Service  Report  > 
that  contains  these  data  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
aversLge  radiuin-226  concentration  for  sam- 
plers 2.  3,  and  4,  located  In  the  housing  area 
was  0.02  pCl/m'.  llilB  represents  a  level  equal 
to  1/100  of  the  recommended  concentration 
guide."  (emphasis  added) 

The  report  states : 

"External  gamma  radiation  on  the  tailings 
area  averaged  0.7  mR/h  at  3  feet  above  the 
surface,  which  calculates  to  an  average  dose 
of  6.0  rem/a  (year)  for  continuous  whole  body 
exposure  to  individuals  in  the  general  pecu- 
lation. These  findings  serve  to  preclude  the 
release  of  the  tailings  area  for  public  use. 
Action  which  would  permit  release  of  said 
area  would  be  to  cover  the  t.s11lngs  with  un- 
oontamlnated  dirt  to  an  extent  that  would 
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diinlnlfih  the  external  radiation  t5  an  a  ccept- 
able  level  and  to  stabilize  the  cc  verlng 
against  wind  erosion.  Otherwise,  ths  area 
should  be  fenced  and  controlled  as  a  radia- 
tion area,  (emphasis  added) 

"The  average  radiation  exposure  [nte]  at 
3  leet  above  the  surface  around  the  ml  11  area 
was  0.1  mR/h.  .  .  .  The  average  dose  to  an 
individual  having  a  24-hour  per  day  resi- 
dency in  this  area,  on  the  basis  of  th(  aver- 
age value  of  0.1  mR/h  Is  0.9  rem/a  i  year) . 
Although  this  dose  Is  approximately  twice 
the  RPO«  of  0.5  rem/a  (year).  It  repiesents 
a  highly  unUkely  condition  of  continue  lus  oc- 
cupancy. With  reasonable  occupancy  at  sump- 
tions it  uK)uld  not  be  expected  that  an  ( mnual 
dose  in  excess  of  0.5  rem  would  occur:'  (em- 
phasis added ) 

Finally,  the  same  U.S.  Public  Healti  Serv- 
ice Report  stated : 

"The  recommendations  herein  werB  pre- 
sented to  the  Navajo  tribe  and  to  th«  State 
of  Arizona  In  October  1967.  In  November 
1967,  the  State  of  Arizona  directed  the  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  to  stablU  ze  the 
pUe  against  wind  erosion  and  to  fen  ;e  and 
post  the  property  to  prevent  access  by  un- 
authorized people. 

"El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  In  cc  opera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines'  Metal- 
lurgy Research  Center,  regraded,  fenosd  and 
chemlcaUy  stabUlzed  the  pile  agalns\  wind 
erosion  in  May  1968.  The  housing  arsa  was 
released  to  the  Navajo  tribe  and  is  pn  «ently 
occupied.  ,, 

"An  inspection  of  the  talUngs  area  n  May 
1969  Indicated  that  the  chemical  bln<i  er  had 
maintained  its  Integrity." 

As  to  radon  gas  ooncentratlona  at  t|ie  A-Z 
Minerals  Oorporatlon  mill  In  Mexlca^i  Hat, 
Utah,  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  lieport » 
on  the  study  made  In  May  1968  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council Jstates: 

"Radon  gas  concentmtions  on  and\  alKmt 
the  tailings  area  .  .  .  exceed  the  concentra- 
tion giUde.  ...  It  should  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  this  guide  is  applicable  to 
radon-222  and  Its  daughters  'as  they  occur  In 
unflltered  air.'  This  may  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  radon  in  equilibrium  with  its 
daughter  products  In  air.  Since  It  was 
demonstrated  that  ©qullibrivun  did  nOt  exist 
between  radon  and  Its  progeny,  at  least  at 
the  time  of  daughter  product  sampling,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  concentration,  guide 
has  been  exceeded.  Levels  of  Tadon-221  In  the 
mill  area  and  housing  area  are  substantially 
below  the  recommended  guide."  (cK^phaaU 
added) 

The  report  states  that  the  housing  area, 
located  approximately  0.5  mile  southwest  of 
the  tailings  area,  showed  essenUallyt  back- 
ground levels  of  radon-222.  The  surrounding 
land  Lb  unpopulated,  and  at  present  is  not 
used  either  for  farming  or  grazing.  The 
nearest  community.  Mexican  Hat.  Utah,  Is 
about  one  mile  to  the  northeast.  ' 

The  reoommendations  contained  In  the 
report  are  as  follows: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  data  gathered  in  this 
s\irvey,  It  is  recommended  that  the  mill  taU- 
Ings  bo  properly  stabilized  against  wind 
erosion.  This  action  would  preclude  further 
transport  of  talUngs  material  into  tae  sur- 
rounding environment  and  would  minimize 
the  i>o*entlal  long-term  haae^d  to  anyone 
Inhabiting  the  area  downwind  from  tpe  mill 
property.  If  the  tailings  area  is  not  stabilized, 
periodic  surveillance  will  be  neceasarj  to  in- 
sure that  significant  wind  carriage  diies  not 
occur. 

"As  a  result  of  the  external  radlatloh  levels 
on  the  tailings  area  Itself,  this  area  [should 
not  be  released  for  public  use  In  Its  toresent 
state.  Action  which  would  permit  release  of 
the  area  would  be  to  cover  the  talUnfes  with 
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uncontamlnated  dirt  to  an  extent  that  woxild 
diminish  the  external  radiation  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level  and  to  stabilize  the  covering 
against  wind  erosion." 

In  March  1970.  A-Z  Minerals  and  the 
Navajo  Tribal  CouncU  terminated  the  com- 
pany's lease  on  the  Mexican  Hat  property, 
returning  it  to  the  Tribal  Council. 

Statement:  "A  1967  AEC  study  predicted 
that  an  explosion  in  a  nuclear  reactor  would 
kill  3,400  people  up  to  15  miles  away.  Injure 
43,000  up  to  45  miles,  contaminate  up  to 
160,000  square  miles — about  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia— and  damage  property  up  to  $7  billion. 
Since  I  live  within  20  miles  of  the  three  In- 
dian Point  plants  that  the  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Company  of  New  York  Is  building  on  the 
Hudson  River — and  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents live  closer  to  it  than  I  do — I  am 
opposed  to  the  building  and  operation  of 
those  plants. 

Response:  The  study  referred  to  (known  as 
performed  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion by  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
m  early  1957  at  a  time  when  the  technology 
of  central  station  power  reactors  was  in 
Its  Infancy  and  even  before  the  Shipping- 
port  reactor,  which  was  the  first  central 
station  power  reactor,  went  into  operation. 
WASH-740  reports  the  results  of  a  study 
done  bv  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
in  which  the  completely  hypothetical 
assumption  was  made  that  large  amounts 
of  fission  products  were  released  from 
a  reactor  In  some  unspecified  manner  into 
the  atmosphere  in  a  highly  dlspersible 
form.  This  study  was  made  at  the  Commis- 
sion's request  in  order  to  establish  an  upper 
limit  on  potential  consequences  in  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Indemnity  legislation.  Since  that  report 
was  written,  many  power  reactors  have  been 
designed,  built,  and  operated,  and  in  this 
process  the  technology  of  reactor  design  and 
nuclear  power  plant  construction,  and  pro- 
visions on  engineered  safety  features,  have 
made  very  great  advances. 

In  1966,  the  AEC  staff.  In  consultation 
with  some  of  the  Brookhaven  staff  members, 
reconsidered  WASH-740  at  the  time  the  ex- 
tension of  Price-Anderson  Indemnification 
was  being  considered.  With  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  greatly  Improved  safety  precau- 
tion system.  It  was  concluded  that,  with  c\ir- 
rent  reactors  being  substantially  larger  than 
those  considered  in  the  Brookhaven  study, 
and  assuming  the  same  type  of  hypothetical 
releases  of  fission  products  as  those  In  the 
1967  study,  the  theoretical  damages  would 
not  be  less  and  under  some  circumstances 
would  be  more  than  those  assumed  In  the 
earlier  study;  however,  it  was  further  con- 
cluded that  the  positive  safety  factors  that 
had  developed  dmnng  the  ensuing  years  were 
sufficient  to  support  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  likelihood  of  major  accidents  such 
as  posed  in  the  Brookhaven  study  is  extreme- 
ly low — In  fact,  even  lower  than  the  remote 
probability  that  had  been  estimated  In  the 
1967  study.  These  factors  include  the  favor- 
able safe  operating  experience  accumulated 
by  power  reactors  as  shown  by  the  safety 
record  since  1957,  the  substantial  advances 
In  reactor  technology  since  that  time,  the 
safety  incorporated  in  the  design  of  each 
vital  component  and  system,  tind  the  suc- 
cessive defenses  built  into  safety  features 
designed  both  to  prevent  accidents  and  to 
limit  the  consequences  In  the  highly  unlike- 
ly event  that  they  should  occur.  These  con- 
clusions were  communicated  in  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Holifield  which  In  turn  were 
published  in  the  record  of  the  JCAE  hear- 
ings in  JvUy  1965. 

There  has  never  been  an  "accident  or  near 
accident"  at  any  licensed  power  reactor  where 
the  consequences  even  remotely  approached 
the  situation  postiUated  in  WASH-740.  The 
significant  factor  from  the  viewpoint  of  pub- 
lic safety  Is  that  a  "defense-ln-depth"  con- 
cept has  been  built  Into  licensed  nuclear 
power  plants,  which  assures  In  the  event  of 
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a  malfunction  of  a  system  or  component 
which  Is  Important  to  safety  that  alternate 
systems  or  components  will  meet  the  safety 
requirements,  and  that  backup  containment 
barriers  are  provided.  As  a  result  of  this 
"defense-ln-depth"  approach,  no  malfunc- 
tions, mlsoperatlons,  or  equipment  failures 
at  licensed  facilities  have  constituted  a  pub- 
lic safety  problem  in  the  United  States.  We 
know  of  no  instance  where  their  operations 
have  resulted  In  exposure  of  any  member  of 
the  public  to  radiation  exceeding  annual 
limits  specified  In  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally recognized  standards  for  protection 
of  public  health  and  safety. 


HIGH    SCHOOL    EXPERIMENTS    ON 
LIVE  ANIMALS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  H.R.  3855.  This  bill  was  drafted  by 
me  in  hopes  of  alleviating  the  torture  of 
helpless  animals  under  the  guise  of 
scientific  experimentation  by  high  school 
students. 

The  performance  of  heart  transplants, 
brain  surgery,  and  other  radical  experi- 
ments is  a  growing  fad  among  students 
in  many  high  schools.  A  New  York  Times 
editorial  noted  that: 

They  frequently  end  by  torturing  the  help- 
less monkey  or  bird  or  rabbit,  or  inadvertent- 
ly sending  It  to  a  slow  lingering  death. 

The  editorial  deplored  the  fact  that 
science  fairs  at  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional level  awarded  prizes  to  students 
"whose  only  real  achievement  has  been 
the  deliberate  or  inadvertent  torture  of 
animals."  Other  unsavory  acts  entail  in- 
jecting animals  with  drugs,  chemicals, 
viruses,  or  cancer-causing  chemicals  in 
the  production  of  disease,  injury,  or 
death. 

Many  of  the  experiments  are  conduct- 
ed without  anesthetics.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  neurological  ones  where 
it  is  important  that  a  pain  reaction  be 
observed.  A  series  of  such  horrible  ex- 
periments was  written  up  in  a  book  re- 
cently by  a  Dr.  Crile,  who  took  100 
healthy  dogs,  soaked  some  of  them  with 
gasoline  and  set  fire  to  them  and  ripped 
open  the  bellies  of  others  and  poured  In 
boiling  water.  He  smashed  their  paws 
and  testicles  with  a  heavy  instrument. 
In  others,  he  tore  out  the  eyes  and 
scraped  the  orbits  with  a  steel  instru- 
ment. This  he  did  in  the  name  of  science 
to  prove  the  fact  of  surgical  shock. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Vegetarian  Hy- 
gienlst  called  attention  to  a  vivisection 
kit  complete  with  live  animals  being  of- 
fered as  an  educational  toy  by  a  leading 
publishing  comimny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  those 
thoughtful  individuals  who  feel  that  this 
kind  of  influence  on  our  youth,  and  the 
cruel  treatment  of  animals  in  this  man- 
ner is  deplorable. 

If  H  Jl.  3855  is  enacted  it  will  prohibit 
Federal  assistance  for  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  permit  primary 
or  secondary  students  within  their  Juris- 
diction to  conduct  experiments  with  live 
animals. 


May  20,  1971 


THE  NEED  TO   END  DISSENSION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  17.  1971,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  there  appeared  an  editor- 
ial entitled  "A  Time  for  Unity." 

The  dissension  existing  in  America  to- 
day has  not  had  the  effect  of  hastening 
an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Rather,  this 
internal  conflict  has  helped  to  lengthen 
the  war.  If  America  would  present  a 
united  front  to  the  world,  then  chances 
for  immediate  peace  would  undoubtedly 
be  enhanced. 

The  North  Vietnamese  news  media 
endlessly  exploit  the  strife  within  the 
United  States.  They  are  overjoyed  be- 
cause they  feel  this  will  cause  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  its  position 
without  concern  to  U.S.  commitments. 

This  disunity  has  further  caused  some 
of  the  "younger  generation"  to  be  led 
astray  in  their  assessment  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Editor  David  Lawrence 
poses  some  questions  that  members  of 
these  demonstrating  groups  and  radical 
factions  must  eventually  face. 

Do  these  demonstrators  really  believe 
that  disruptive  and  destructive  actions, 
such  as  those  tried  in  Washington,  D.C., 
can  force  Government  officials  into 
changing  their  policies  on  Vietnam? 
Further,  do  our  youth  have  the  belief 
that  the  U.S.  Grovemment  is  not  sincere- 
ly trying  to  end  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam?  The  Vietnam  situation  is  not  a 
simple  one,  but  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
Isolationism  Is  no  answer,  as  history  has 
proven.  This  feature  editorial  deserves 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "A  Time 
for  Unity."  which  appeared  in  the  May 
17,  1971,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Time  pok  Unitt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Never  in  American  history  have  acts  of  re- 
bellion directed  against  our  Government  re- 
ceived such  encouragement  by  organized 
groups  within  our  midst.  To  deliberately 
mobilize  in  the  nation's  capital,  several 
thousand  individuals  with  the  purpose  of 
halting  traffic  and  attempting  to  "close  down 
the  Government"  still  seems  an  tacredlble 
plot. 

By  the  use  of  police  and  Marines  and  Army 
units,  the  bridges  leading  into  Washington 
from  Virginia  were  largely  protected  from 
disruption.  But  a  scries  of  malevolent  acts 
had  been  planned  which,  if  they  had  been 
completely  successful,  would  have  paralyzed 
the  Government  Itself.  More  than  10,000  ar- 
rests were  made  as  4,000  federal  troops  pa- 
trolled the  streets  and  highways,  along  with 
nearly  all  of  the  city's  6,100-man  police  force 
and  1,400  D.C.  National  Guardsmen. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  young  people  who 
took  part  in  the  demonstrations  really 
thought  that  any  reforms  could  be  obtained 
by  guch  violent  behavior — that  government 
officials  would  be  scared  and  would  promptly 
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change  their  policies  on  the  war?  Was  It  the 
belief  of  the  youth  that  the  Government 
isn't  sincere  in  tr3rlng  to  end  the  war  al- 
though It  has  already  diminished  the  number 
of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  to  about  half  of 
what  it  was  under  the  previous  Administra- 
tion? 

Have  these  activists  at  schools  and  colleges 
learned  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  in  the  United  States?  Do  they 
realize  how  public  opinion  is  formed?  Why 
have  they  ignored  the  entire  process  by  which 
our  democracy  functions? 

Unfortunately,  many  members  of  Congress, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  have  been  making 
speeches  which  give  the  impression  that  the 
President  is  irresponsible  and  that  present 
American  foreign  policy  will  bring  on  wars 
despite  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Seldom  is  It 
noted  that  Congress,  after  all,  has  the  pow- 
er— ^by  Its  appropriation  of  funds  or  Its  re- 
fusal to  do  so — to  continue  or  discontinue 
any  military  operations.  The  American  peo- 
ple th;is  can  always  express  themselves 
through  their  Representatives  and  Senators. 

The  Vietnam  war,  however.  Is  not  a  simple 
problem,  and  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  Involves  many  risks  which  could  lead 
to  other  wars  in  Asia  or  even  the  Middle 
East.  The  American  Government  has  been 
endeavoring  in  Vietnam  to  defend  a  small 
nation  against  aggression  and  to  allow  it  to 
determine  its  own  form  of  government. 

If  the  young  people  do  not  understand 
the  implications  of  these  matters,  they 
should  read  American  history.  They  would 
learn  how  we  were  compelled  to  enter  two 
world  wars  because  totalitarian  regimes 
abroad  felt  sure  that  the  United  States  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  isolation  and  would  not 
assist  free  countries  of  the  world  which 
were  victims  of   aggression. 

Lots  of  the  men  in  Congress  who  are 
denouncing  the  Vietnam  war  are  paying 
little  attention  to  the  responslbUlties  which 
America  hEis  assumed  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  and  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty.  Both  of  these  documents  were  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  If  these  pledges  are  to  be 
repealed  and  America  Is  to  Isolate  itself  and 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  free  countries 
of  the  world,  such  notification  wUl  have  to 
be  given  to  our  allies  abroad. 

The  time  has  come  for  unity  inside  the 
United  States.  The  presidential  election  is 
Just  a  year  and  a  half  away.  By  presenting 
to  the  world  a  unified  America,  much  can  be 
done  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  earlier 
end.  Day  after  day.  the  North  Vietnamese 
newspapers  and  radio  rejoice  over  the  dis- 
sension within  our  land.  They  point  out  that 
America  is  divided,  and  they  feel  we  will 
eventually  pull  out  of  Southeast  Asia  with- 
out being  concerned  as  to  whether  South 
Vietnam  -will  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

This  Is  the  moment  for  the  men  who  are 
aspiring  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  to  Join  together  and  support  the  pro- 
gram of  peace  that  is  being  urged  by  the 
man  who  now  is  President.  Harmony  within 
this  country  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  could  mean  the  early  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  and  a  cease-fire 
that  at  least  would  stop  the  fighting  while 
efforts  to  reconcUe  the  differences  between 
the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  are  under- 
taken by  neutral  countries. 

Unity  inside  the  United  States  has  never 
been  more  important  than  it  is  today.  Dis- 
unity m  this  country  has  already  helped  to 
lengthen  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  But  worst 
of  all.  it  has  encouraged  some  of  the  younger 
generation  to  come  to  Washington  in  support 
of  leaders  who  boldly  announce  an  intention 
to  "close  down  the  Government." 

When  law-enforcement  agencies  and  troops 
are  brought  into  tustlon  to  quell  such  dis- 
orders, the  cry  Is  that  "repressive"  measures 
are  being  taken.  But  the  American  people 
know  what  is  happening,  and  they  are  in 
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favor  of  the  moves  by  Oovemment  to  put 
down  rebellion.  The  recent  outbreak  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  disgraceful  chi^ter 
in  American  history. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  time  to  strive  for  unity. 


BILL  TO  REVISE  WELFARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  Just 
reported  a  bill  that  is  described  as  one 
that  will  revise  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem drastically.  We  do  not  know  yet 
exactly  what  the  bill  does  for  copies  are 
not  yet  available  to  the  Members. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  nonsense  and 
misinformation  about  welfare  in  the  past 
few  years.  There  is  a  lot  of  loose  talk 
about  people  being  on  welfeire  who  can 
work  and  should  work  and  so  forth.  Even 
the  President  has  said  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls  should  be  helped  to  get  on 
the  pay  rolls.  The  implication  is  plain. 

But  before  we  form  hasty  and  unwar- 
ranted conclusions,  let  us  examine  the 
facts.  The  greatest  nimiber  of  perscais  on 
the  AFDC — aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children — are  children  and 
women.  The  plans  advanced  have  talked 
glibly  about  the  emplojTnent  of  the 
persons  on  these  rolls. 

Two  most  valuable  articles  on  this 
question  have  been  published  recently. 
The  first  is  one  by  the  distinguished 
Irene  Cox  in  a  valuable  publication  put 
out  by  HEW,  the  November-December 
1970  issue  of  Welfare  in  Review,  and  the 
other  by  the  famous  anthropologist  Mar- 
garet Mead,  appearing  in  Social  Service 
Outlook,  March  1971  issue,  volume  6, 
No.  3. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  both,  espe- 
cially the  one  by  Irene  Cox.  The  articles 
follow: 

The  Employment  op  Mothers  as  a  Means 
or  FAMttT  Support 

(By  Irene  Cox) 

Present  legislation  emphasizes  self-support, 
self-sufficiency,  and  independence  as  the 
goals  of  the  aid  to  families  vrith  dependent 
children  (APDC)  program,  as  does  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  (PAP).  But  does  the  employment 
of  the  family  head  automatically  mean  eco- 
nomic self-stifficiency?  PAP,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commlssicm 
on  Income  Maintenance,  and  much  that  is 
published  on  the  problem  of  poverty  In  an 
affluent  society  are  responses  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  income  of  a  family  head,  in- 
cluding an  employed  family  hecul,  may  be 
too  low  for  family  suppKwt.  For  this  reason, 
discussions  centered  on  AFDC  are  ooncemed 
not  only  with  the  queertlon  of  potential  for 
employment  but  also  with  the  question  ot 
potential  for  family  support  through  the 
employment  of  the  family  head.  In  the  AFDC 
program  the  family  head  is  usually  a  wtxnan. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  work 
to  family  support  seems  difficult,  to  discuss 
rationally  when  the  AFDC  program  Is  the 
focal  pdni.  The  arguments  presented  are 
either  critical  or  defensive — ^AFDC  mothers 
should  or  should  not  work;  they  shoiUd  or 
should  not  have  a  free  choice  while  working 
taxpayers  foot  the  bill;  and  children  are  bet- 
ter or  worse  off  when  their  mothera  work — 
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and  are  primarily  oonoemed  with  value  (x>n- 
■IdaratloDA — the  values  of  employmeixt  are 
In  seU-respect,  good  example  for  the  cliU- 
dren,  opportunity  to  join  In  the  mainstieam 
of  American  UXe,  and  the  like  rather  thtm  in 
the  mother's  earning  capacity.  Pointing  out 
that  60  percent  of  AFDC  mother*  have  Chil- 
dren under  0  years  old  in  their  oare  and  that 
the  median  eduoaUonal  level  and  occUpc^- 
tlooal  skill  ore  lower  for  AFDC  mothers  (han 
for  the  general  population  is  an  unaatl^fac- 
tory  response  to  the  common  knowledge  that 
women  do  work,  that  women  with  young 
children  work,  and  that  a  number  of  wopien 
work  in  low-skUled  occupations.  i 

It  is  not  possible  to  assess  the  family  Bup- 
port  potential  of  AFDC  mothers  by  looking 
only  at  the  AFDC  program;  rather,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  experience  of  women 
in  general  in  the  labor  market,  as  a  woman's 
potential  for  family  support  is,  of  course,  re- 
lated to  her  experience  in  the  labor  market. 
Knowledge  of  the  participation  of  wotnen 
In  the  labor  force,  therefore,  should  provide 
a  basis  for  testing  several  assximptlons  about 
the  potential  for  family  support  through  em- 
ployment of  women  in  AFDC  families.  One 
assumption  that  Is  often  implicit  in  dlacus- 
alons  of  the  desirability  of  employment  is 
that  AFDC  mothers  can  do  as  well  as  wotnen 
in  the  general  population  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment tmd  providing  family  support.  But 
thia  question  follows  that  assumption:  \ITho 
are  working  women  and  how  well  are  (hey 
doing  in  attaining  income  sufBclent  for  fam- 
ily support? 

Much  data  are  available  in  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reports  (particularly  thoi|e  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  {  the 
Women's  Bureau)  on  the  experience  of 
women  in  the  labor  force.  They  tell  us  liow 
many  women  are  working  and  a  great  deal 
about  their  personal  and  family  cbaraiter- 
Istlcs — age:  education;  marital  status;  chil- 
dren's ages;  occupations;  whether  they  work 
full  time,  part  time,  or  part  of  the  year;  and 
income  from  wages  And  salaries.  tAbor  sta- 
tistics for  1967  are  used  here,  together  with 
data  from  the  1967  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  AFDC  recipients  conducted  by  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

BCAjoa  riNDiNos  raoic  labor  roacx  o«rA 

Most  women  work  for  wages  outside  the 
home  at  some  time  during  their  Uves,  but 
only  40  percent  of  all  women  were  in,  the 
labor  force  on  a  monthly  average  in  1967.  The 
numbw  of  working  women,  age  16  and  over, 
almost  doubled  between  1947  and  1967-^rls- 
Ing  from  16  million  to  almost  30  milllon->and 
the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force 
Increased  from  30  percent  to  40  percent  of 
the  adult  population  of  women.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  miicb 
women  work  as  it  is  of  when  women  t^ork. 
for  the  life  patterns  of  most  of  them  ln()lude 
marriage  and  the  bearing  and  rearing  of 
children.  The  personal  and  family  character- 
istics of  working  women,  therefore,  describe 
conditions  under  which  women  are  tnoet 
likely  or  least  likely  to  be  employed.  The  data 
show  that  the  labor  force  particlpatlan  of 
women  is  to  a  large  extent  related  to  age, 
marital  status,  presence  and  ages  of  children. 
and  education. 

The  median  age  of  women  workers  in- 
creased from  33  years  In  1940  to  40  yeefs  in 
1967.  During  the  same  period,  the  percentage 
of  married  women  in  the  labor  force  with 
husbands  at  home  increased  markedly,  from 
30  to  60;  but  the  percentage  of  single  women 
dropped  from  SO  to  20,  and  the  percentage  of 
women  who  were  divorced,  widowed,  or  sepa- 
rated from  their  husbands  remained  the 
same  (20  percent) .  Although  the  increa^  m 
the  number  of  working  women  was  largely 
due  to  the  employment  of  married  women 
with  husbands  at  home,  such  women  were 
less  likely  to  be  employed  than  other  women. 
In  1967,  37  percent  of  married  women  with 
husbands  at  home,  S3  percent  of  the  wOmen 
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who  were  separated  from  their  husbands, 
and  71  percent  of  those  who  were  divorced 
were  in  the  labor  market. 

In  the  same  year  half  of  all  mothers  with 
children  under  18  years  old  were  in  the  labor 
force  when  the  yoxmgest  children  In  the 
home  were  between  6  and  17  years  of  age. 
This  proportion  dropped  sharply  when  there 
were  younger  children  at  home:  only  29  per- 
cent of  those  with  children  under  6  in  the 
home  were  in  the  labor  force  and  only  2S  per- 
cent of  those  with  children  under  3. 

Evidently,  the  Increasing  median  age  of 
women  workers  was  related  to  their  entry 
or  reentry  into  the  labor  force  when  their 
children  reached  school  age:  the  highest 
labor  force  p)articlpatlon  rates  in  1967  oc- 
cured  for  women  between  the  ages  of  45  and 
54.  About  60  percent  of  the  women  in  that 
age  group  were  employed  in  1967 — 64  percent 
of  those  with  husbands  at  home  and  70  per- 
cent of  those  without  husbands  at  home.  The 
lowest  labor  force  participation  rate  for 
women  vmder  age  66  was  among  those  from 
25  to  34  years  old — 36  percent  for  women 
with  husbands  at  home  and  62  percent  for 
those  without  husbands  at  home.  A  married 
woman  was  most  lUcely  to  work  when  her 
husband's  Income  was  less  than  $7,000,  but 
at  all  Income  levels  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  for  women  dropped  when  there 
were  preschool  children  in  the  home. 

As  women  responded  to  labor  market  de- 
mands SLnd  opportunities  for  employment, 
their  labor  force  participation  Increased  with 
their  educational  levels;  therefore,  the  years 
of  schooling  attained  by  a  woman  were  re- 
lated to  whether  she  was  employed  as  well 
as  to  when.  In  1967,  25  percent  of  the  women 
with  8  years  of  schooling  or  less  were  em- 
ployed, 40  percent  of  those  with  1  to  3  years 
of  high  school,  47  percent  of  those  with  4 
years  of  high  school,  and  64  percent  of  those 
with  4  years  of  college.  The  labor  force  par- 
ticipation of  women  with  low  educational  at- 
tainment also  increased  with  age  and  was 
highest  among  those  from  46  to  54  years 
old;  but  at  all  age  levels  women  with  less 
schooling  w^e  less  likely  to  be  employed  than 
others.  Women  in  the  labor  force,  therefore, 
had  a  higher  educational  level  than  women 
who  were  not  employed.  Fully  65  percent  of 
all  working  women  had  at  least  a  high  school 
education,  in  contrast  to  56  percent  of  the 
women  in  the  general  population  who  had 
that  much  education. 

Women's  occupations  and  their  earnings 
In  relation  to  thoee  occupations  are  of  major 
importance  in  assessing  employment  poten- 
tial tor  family  support.  Although  women  are 
moving  toward  more  diverslfled  types  of 
employment,  in  1967  they  were  concentrated 
in  relatively  low-paying  occuftations — 40 
percent  in  clerical  and  sales  work;  26  percent 
in  service  occupations,  including  7  percent 
in  private  household  work;  and  16  percent 
as  machine  operators.  A  total  of  82  percent 
of  employed  women  were  in  occupations 
producing  median  earnings  for  women  of 
$3,700  per  year  or  less;  only  15  percent  were 
in  professional  or  technical  occupations  pay- 
ing a  median  of  $5,000  a  year  or  more  toT 
women. 

The  median  wage  for  all  women  workers 
in  1967  was  $2,295.  Fully  75  percent  of  the 
women  who  worked  some  time  In  1967  earned 
less  than  $4,000,  and  31  percent  earned  lees 
than  $1,000  (only  7  percent  earned  more  than 
$7,000) .  Their  annual  wages  were  low  because 
many  worked  only  part  of  the  year  or  only 
part  time,  but  even  if  they  worked  full  time, 
the  occupations  in  which  they  were  concen- 
trated provided  low  full-time  wages.  The 
median  full-time  year-round  wages  of  women 
clerical  vrorkers  in  1967  was  $4,500;  sales- 
workers  $3,300;  machine  operators  $3,600; 
service  workers  $3,000;  and  private  house- 
hold workers  $1,300.  The  median  wages  or 
salary  income  of  women  working  full  time 
year  round  was  $4,160;  the  median  earnings 
of  fully  employed  men  were  $7,182. 
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Part-time  or  part-year  em,ployment  may 
be  preferred  by  some  women — married 
women  not  completely  dependent  on  their 
own  earnings  or  mothers  of  young  children, 
for  Instance — and  such  employment  accom- 
modates the  needs  of  industries  subject  to 
seasonal  and  other  periodic  peak  loads.  In 
1967  only  42  percent  of  employed  women 
worked  full  time  the  year  roimd,  but  as 
many  as  30  percent  worked  part  time  all  or 
part  of  the  year.  The  rest  worked  full  time 
part  of  the  year. 

Whether  women  worked  full  time  Is  re- 
lated to  the  same  conditions  as  aSected  their 
labor  force  participation.  About  41  percent  ot 
employed  women  with  husbands  and  62  per- 
cent of  employed  women  without  husbands 
worked  full  time  the  year  round.  The  pres- 
ence of  children  affected  full-time  employ- 
ment: 39  percent  of  all  working  mothers 
with  children  from  age  6  to  17  were  em- 
ployed full  time  the  year  round,  25  percent 
of  those  with  children  under  6,  and  16  per- 
cent of  thoee  with  children  under  3  in  the 
home.  This  means  that  a  very  low  proportion 
(about  7  percent)  of  mothers  with  children 
under  6  were  working  full  time  the  year 
round. 

The  effects  of  the  presence  of  children  on 
the  mother's  full-time  year-round  employ, 
ment  is  also  reflected  in  the  increasing  rate 
of  full-time  employment  with  the  increas- 
ing age  of  women  workers,  to  the  high  point 
of  50  percent  of  women  workers  between 
the  ages  of  45  and  54  working  full  time  the 
year  round.  Consequently,  the  Income  of 
women  also  increased  with  age:  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  and  54  had  a  median 
Income  from  all  sources  of  $3,081  in  1967, 
as  compared  with  a  median  Income  of  $2,616 
for  women  age  25  to  34.  The  Income  and 
the  proportions  of  those  working  full  time 
also  increased  with  education.  The  median 
income  of  women  with  8  years  of  education 
in  1967  was  $1379;  with  4  years  of  high 
school  $2,009;  and  with  4  years  of  college 
$4,426.  The  proportion  working  full  time  in- 
creased from  23.5  percent  for  the  women 
with  8  years  of  schooling  to  44  percent  for 
those  with  4  years  of  high  school  and  48  per- 
cent for  thoee  with  4  years  of  college. 

When  the  work  experience  of  white  women 
is  compared  with  that  of  women  of  other 
races.  It  is  evident  that  nonwhlte  women  try 
harder  but  earn  lees.  Except  for  teenage  non- 
white  girls,  who  had  very  high  rates  of  un- 
employment, nonwhlte  women  were  more 
likely  to  be  employed  than  white  women  un- 
der all  of  the  conditions  noted  that  affect  the 
participation  of  women  In  the  labor  force. 
See  table  1. 

The  educational  attainment  of  nonwhlte 
women  Is  increasing,  but  it  Is  still  lower 
than  for  white  women:  in  1967,  37  percent 
of  nonwhlte  women  had  a  high  school  edu- 
cation or  more,  as  compared  with  57  per- 
cent of  white  women.  However,  nonwhlte 
women  at  all  educational  levels  were  more 
likely  to  have  been  employed  than  white 
women,  although  they  were  less  likely  to 
have  been  employed  full  time  the  year  round, 
as  they  were  more  generally  employed  in  sea- 
sonal and  part-time  occupations. 

Nonwhlte  women  were  highly  concen- 
trated In  service  occupations:  51  percent 
were  In  this  type  work,  as  compared  with 
19  percent  of  white  women  workers;  and 
36  percent  were  in  the  private  household 
work,  as  compared  with  4  percent  of  the 
white  women  workers.  The  median  earnings 
of  nonwhlte  women  workers  In  1967  was 
$1,635;  for  those  employed  full  time  the  year 
round  it  was  $3,194. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  a  woman  s 
decision  to  work  was  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  clrcimistances:  possession  of  per- 
sonal qualifications  to  meet  labor  market 
demands;  personal  satisfaction;  no  family 
members,  especially  chUdren,  requiring  spe- 
cial care;  and  need  for  higher  famUy  in- 
come. Most  working  women  were  married 
and,   although   they   were   working  to  add 
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to  family  income,  most  were  supplementing 
tbs  earnings  of  their  husbands  and  were 
sot  fully  responsible  for  family  support.  In 
fact,  few  of  the  working  women  oould  have 
supported  an  average  family  (four  persons) 
trom  their  earnings  alone.  Less  than  half  of 
them  worked  full  time  the  year  round  and 
Italf  of  thoee  working  full  time  had  eam- 
IngB  sufSclent  to  support  a  family  of  four  at 
illghtly  above  the  poverty  level,  which  in 
1067  was  considered  to  be  about  $3,600  a 
year.  If,  therefore,  AFDC  mothers  do  as  well 
u  all  women  in  the  population,  about  half 
of  them  would  be  working  some  time  during 
the  year,  20  percent  would  be  working  fiill 
time  year  round,  and  about  two-thirds 
would  have  earnings  below  the  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four. 

WOMKN    HKADINO   FAMILIES 

As  most  working  women  are  married  wom- 
en with  husbands  at  home  and  are  not  fully 
responsible  for  family  support,  aggregate  data 
from  the  DeiJartment  of  Labor  may  not  fairly 
reflect  their  ability  to  support  families  when 
they  must.  The  data  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  labor  force  participation  rates  and 
marital  status  Indicate  that  women  without 
husbands  are  more  likely  to  be  employed 
than  those  with  husbands.  More  specific  data 
about  the  exiJerlence  of  women  heading  fami- 
lies in  supporting  their  dependents  that 
Identify  the  characteristics  of  the  poor  and 
prosperous  segments  of  the  population  are 
available  from  special  census  reports,  stud- 
ies supported  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  work  of  Mollle  Orshansky 
and  others.  These  data  are  particularly  use- 
ful In  assessing  the  performance  of  women 
family  heads  In  providing  family  support, 
u  they  show  the  incidence  of  family  poverty 
In  relation  to  various  aspects  and  identify 
conditions  under  which  women  are  most 
likely  or  least  likely  to  be  supporting  them- 
sdves  and  their  dependents. 

The  data  Indicate  that  women  beading 
families  did  respond  to  family  need  by  seek- 
ing employment  at  higher  rates  than  married 
women  with  husbands  at  home.  About  53 
percent  were  in  the  labor  force  in  March 
1967,  as  compared  with  37  percent  of  married 
women  with  husbands  at  home.  About  60 
percent  had  worked  at  some  time  during  the 
year,  as  compared  with  48  percent  of  married 
women  with  husbands  at  home.  However, 
they  were  restricted  from  working  by  the 
fame  conditions  as  women  in  general — age, 
education,  presence  and  ages  of  children — 
with  similar  resiilts.  They  were  more  likely 
to  work  than  wives  under  all  conditions,  but 
their  work  experience  and  income  decreased 
when  there  were  children  at  home,  especially 
children  under  6. 

The  Incidence  of  poverty  is  much  higher 
when  there  are  children  under  18  dependent 
on  the  woman  family  head:  only  17  percent 
of  chUdless  families  headed  by  women  had 
^icomes  below  the  poverty  level  (the  Census 
Bureau  defines  a  family  as  two  or  more  re- 
lated persons  living  In  a  household;  about 
40  percent  of  famiUes  headed  by  women 
include  no  chUdren) .  About  60  percent  (3,- 
198,000  families)  of  the  families  headed  by 
women  Included  minor  chUdren,  and  46  per- 
«nt  of  these  families  were  poor  In  1967. 
More  than  half  (55  percent)  of  the  chUdren 
m  families  headed  by  women  were  in  fam- 
ilies with  total  income  below  the  poverty 

Many  of  the  women  with  children  in  their 
care  were  working,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
tn«  families  they  headed  were  still  poor.  In 
1967  about  60  percent  of  the  chUdien  In 
lamllles  headed  by  women  were  In  families 
m  which  the  mother  worked  at  some  time 
aurtng  the  year,  but  41  percent  were  In  poor 
"uanies  even  though  the  mother  worked. 
tJhlMren  under  6  in  families  headed  by 
women  were  particularly  likely  to  be  In  poor 
a^es:  72  percent  of  children  under  6  were 
»  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
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level.  Though  half  the  women  heads  of 
families  with  chUdrcn  under  6  worked  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  66  percent  of 
the  chUdren  with  working  mothers  were 
poor.  FuU  employment  of  the  mother  did 
not  prevent  poverty.  Alnuet  a  third  of  chU- 
dren under  6  with  mothers  working  full 
time  year  round  were  in  poor  famllleB. 

TABLE  l.-PERCENTAGE  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  1967, 

BY  RACE 

[In  percent) 
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Race 


Status 


White 


Other 


Women  16  and  over 

Married  with  husbands  at  home. 
Mothers  with  children: 

Ages  6-17... 

Under6 


40 
36 

48 
26 


50 
48 

58 
44 


As  with  other  women  In  the  population, 
famUy  income  Increased  with  the  age  of  the 
woman  heading  the  famUy.  The  median  in- 
come of  famiUes  vrtth  the  woman  head  tin- 
der 26  years  of  age  was  $2,166.  The  median 
family  Income  Increased  with  the  age  of  the 
head  to  a  high  point  of  $6,378  for  famUles 
headed  by  women  from  66  to  64  years  of  age. 
Median  family  Income  was  much  less  when 
there  were  children  in  the  home.  ChUdless 
famiUes  headed  by  women  between  the  ages 
of  24  and  44  had  median  Incomes  of  $6,066. 
When  ChUdren  vmder  18  were  present,' the 
median  family  Income  was  $3,636.  The  situ- 
ation was  worse  when  chUdren  under  8  were 
present.  When  all  children  In  the  home  were 
imder  6,  the  median  income  was  $2,632;  when 
some  were  imder  6,  It  was  $3,078;  and  when 
aU  were  6  or  over  it  was  $4,349.  Consequently, 
the  incidence  of  poverty  among  famUles 
headed  by  women  decreased  with  the  In- 
creasing age  of  the  family  head  up  to  aee 
65.  See  table  2.  ^        »bo 

TABLE  2 -PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILIES  HEADED  BY  WOMEN 
WITH  INCOME  BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL,  BY  AGE  OF 

WOMAN,  1967 


Age  of  woman: 


Percentage  of  familes 

with  income  below 

poverty  level 


Under25 ,, 

25-34 g 

35-44 :::::::: » 

45-44 f. 

55-64 : \\ 

65  and  over '".'.'.'"." 26 


As  noted,  the  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment is  related  to  labor  force  participation 
and  Income.  In  1967  women  heading  families 
had  a  lower  educational  level  in  general  than 
aU  women  in  the  population.  About  42  per- 
cent of  women  heading  famUles  had  13 
years  or  more  of  schooling,  as  compared  with 
55  percent  for  women  age  18  and  over  In 
the  general  popiUatlon.  This  difference  is  not 
due  to  the  higher  proportion  of  older  women 
among  famiUes  headed  by  women  than  In 
the  general  population.  The  difference  was 
even  greater  between  women  beads  under 
45  and  women  this  age  In  the  general  popu- 
lation. Half  of  the  women  under  45  who  were 
famUy  heads  had  at  least  a  high  school 
education,  as  compared  with  68  percent  of 
the  women  from  18  to  46  years  old  In  the 
general  population. 

Although  the  educational  level  of  women 
heads  of  families  was  generally  lower,  the 
occupational  distribution  for  women  head- 
ing famUles  and  women  in  the  general  popu- 
lation was  not  markedly  different:  13  percent 
fewer  famUy  heads  were  In  professional, 
clerical,  and  sales  occupations,  and  9  per- 
cent more  were  working  as  service  workers  or 
machine  operators.  See  table  3. 


TABLE  3.-0CCUPATI0NAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WOMEN 
HEADING  FAMILIES  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE  GENERAL  POPU- 
LATION, 1967 

II  n  percenti 


Occupation 


AU 
women 


Women 
heading 
families 


Professional  and  tachnkel 14.1  11.1 

Clerical  and  sales 40.0  31.1 

Machine  operators 15.7  18,5 

Private  household 7.0  9.5 

Other  serviCM 15.9  19.4 

Other 7.3  10.4 


One  reason  for  this  is  that  women  with 
more  education  are  more  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed and,  with  greater  pressure  to  wcwk, 
xaate  women  heading  famUles  with  qualifica- 
tions that  meet  labor  market  demands  are 
employed.  Thia  is  iUustrated  by  labor  force 
data  on  aU  women  who  were  divorced  or 
separated  from  their  husbazLds  or  were  widows 
In  1967.  Among  married  women  with  hus- 
bands at  home,  thoee  in  the  labor  force 
had  a  median  educational  attainment  of 
12.3  years;  those  not  in  the  labor  force,  a 
median  of  12.1  years.  Comparable  medians 
for  previously  married  women  without  hus- 
bands were  12  for  thoee  in  the  labor  force 
and  8.8  for  those  not  working.  The  difference 
is  largely  due  to  the  preponderance  of  widows 
and  older  women  in  the  group,  but  yovmger 
women  also  differed.  MaJTied  women  with 
husbands  at  home  who  were  under  35  years 
old  and  not  in  the  labor  market  had  12.4 
median  years  of  schooling,  previously  married 
women  (that  Is,  widowed,  divorced,  or 
separated)  or  that  age  not  in  the  labor  force 
bad  a  median  of  11.5  years;  and  those  em- 
ployed had  a  median  of  12.3  yee^rs. 

As  was  true  in  the  general  population, 
nonwhlte  women  heading  families  were  more 
likely  to  work;  to  have  chUdren  In  their  care, 
including  cbUdrem  other  than  their  own; 
to  have  less  schoolings,  to  be  more  concen- 
trated in  poorly  paid  occupations;  and  to  be 
poor.  About  62  percent  of  nonwhlte  women 
heading  famUles  worked  In  1967.  but  64  per- 
cent of  aU  such  families  with  children  were 
poor,  as  compered  with  35  percent  of  white 
famiUes  with  chUdren.  About  75  percent  of 
the  ChUdren  In  nonwhlte  famlUee  headed  by 
women  were  in  famUles  with  Inoomee  below 
the  poverty  level.  About  65  percent  were  In 
poor  famUles  even  though  the  mother  worked 
some  or  all  of  the  time  during  the  year. 

For  famiUes  with  income  below  the  poverty 
line.  t4ie  characteristics  of  the  women  who 
head  them  and  of  the  famiUes  themselves 
reflect  the  conditions  under  which  women 
are  Ukely  to  be  excluded  from  the  labor  force 
or  which  result  in  low  occupational  statta 
and  low  Incomes.  This  was  true  even  though 
the  women  famUy  heads  were  in  the  labor 
force  at  a  rate  eqiUvalent  to  that  of  all 
women  in  the  population. 

About  89  percent  of  women  heading  poor 
famUles  were  in  the  labor  force  in  March 
1967.  as  compared  with  40  percent  of  aU  wom- 
en in  the  population.  Their  famUles  in- 
cluded a  higher  proportion  of  young  women 
and  a  higher  proportion  of  chUdren  under  6. 
About  36  percent  of  the  beads  of  poor  fam- 
ilies were  under  36,  as  compared  with  22  per- 
cent of  all  women  heads  In  this  age  group. 
About  53  percent  had  chUdren  under  6  In  the 
home,  and  36  percent  of  all  families  headed 
by  women  Included  chUdren  that  young. 

A  half  of  the  employed  poor  women  head- 
ing famiUes  were  in  service  occupations,  as 
compared  with  only  29  percent  of  aU  women 
heading  famUles  and  23  percent  of  aU  work- 
ing women  in  the  general  population.  Two 
out  of  10  were  in  professional,  technical, 
clerical,  and  sales  occupations,  as  coh^mltwI 
with  four  out  of  10  of  aU  women  famUy 
heads  and  more  than  half  (64  percent)  of 
all  working  women  in  the  poptUatlon. 
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It  appears  that  many  women  heai  ling  fam- 
ilies were  not  providing  adequate  s\  ipport  for 
their  families  in  1967.  A  prescrlptlo  i  for  suc- 
cess In  family  support  would  have  included 
such  Ingredients  as  these:  be  mlc die-aged; 
have  no  chlldrea  under  6;  have  a  h:gh  school 
or,  preferably,  a  college  education;  work  full 
time  in  a  professional,  technical,  or  upper 
level  clerical  occupation;  and  be  vhlte.  Pew 
of  these  ingredients  are  subject  to  c  holce  and 
none  guarantees  100  percent  succei  s.  Includ- 
ing the  last.  About  60  percent  of  all  ?oor  fam- 
ilies headed  by  women  were  white,  is  were  53 
percent  of  poor  families  with  child  ren  whose 
heads  were  women.  Although  nonw  hlte  fam- 
ilies headed  by  women  were  more  likely  to  be 
poor  white  families  headed  by  women  were 
also  poor  when  affected  by  the  jondltlona 
restricting  the  employment  of  woi^en. 

Another  ingredient  in  the  presctlptlon  for 
adequate  family  support  Is  to  acq  Ure  or  re- 
tain a  husband.  (Among  women  heading 
families  whose  members  include  their  own 
children,  38  percent  were  separuted  from 
their  husbands,  26  percent  were  wdowed.  29 
percent  were  divorced,  and  7  pel  cent  were 
single.)  Only  8.4  percent  of  fanilles  with 
children  headed  bv  men  were  poor  In  1967,  as 
compared  with  44.5  percent  of  those  with 
children  headed  by  women.  When  both  par- 
ents were  employed,  only  5  perc(  nt  of  the 
famines  headed  by  the  father  wew  poor. 

ATDC    MOTHXaa 

But  how  do  these  conditions  aUect  AFDC 
recipients?  First,  although  a  high  proportion 
of  AFDC  families  are  headed  by  w(  imen.  they 
are  not  completely  congruent  with  aU  fami- 
lies with  children  headed  by  women  or  even 
with  poor  families  with  chUdr«in  headed 
by  women.  Neither  group  Is  pernanent  or 
stable:  a  husband  Is  acquired  or  lost;  a  wom- 
an acquires  or  loses  depende^s;  family 
status  as  poor  or  as  above  the  poverty  line 
changes  as  famUy  clrcumstanct  s  change; 
and  status  as  AFDC  recipients  changes  as  a 
famUy  enters  or  loaves  the  program. 

Aa  to  the  last  point,  there  Is  i  turnover 
rate  of  more  than  a  third  of  AFDC  recipients 
each  year  and  in  1967  the  medan  length 
of  time  families  received  AFE)C  coitlnuously 
was  a  little  more  than  2  years.  The  status  of 
AFDC  famUles  as  families  headed  by  women 
is  also  subject  to  change.  In  1967.113  percent 
of  the  AFDC  cases  closed  were  clo^  because 
of  the  return  of  the  father  to  Wb  home  or 
the  marriage  of  the  mother.  Therefore,  a 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  rectolent  fam- 
Ules provides  data  about  families  at  a  par- 
ucular  point  In  time— that  Is,  wh^n  they  are 
receiving  asslsUnce— rather  thad  describes 
the  characteristics  of  a  pernuinent.  un- 
changing  group  of  families. 

Data  about  AFDC  famUles  include  all  fam- 
Ules, whether  headed  by  the  mother  or  the 
father.  In  9  percent  of  the  fainUles.  the 
chUdren  were  living  with  relatives  othOT 
than  the  mother  or  father.  About!  75  percent 
of  AFDC  famUles  in  1967  were  JamUles  in 
which  the  mother  or  stepmother  but  no 
father  or  stepfather  was  present,  a^d  "  ^^ 
most  of  the  other  famUies  in  which  the 
mother  was  present,  her  potential  as  a  wage 
earner  would  have  been  important  In  consid- 
ering the  famUy's  potential  for  s«U-support. 
The  1967  data  about  the  characteristics  of 
AFDC  famUles  describe  the  extent  to  which 
conditions  are  present  that  increase  or  deter 
labor  force  participation  and  affect  earnings 
at  the  time  assistance  was  receive*.  They  also 
provide  a  further  test  of  the  assumption  that 
AFDC  mothers  can  do  as  weU  In  Employment 
as  women  In  the  general  population  or  wom- 
en in  general  who  head  famllle*.  Although 
the  data  Indicates  that  women  ^^  general  are 
not  doing  well  as  famUy  provldeta.  It  Is  not 
reasonable  to  assiime  that  ArD<p  recipients 
<jould  do  as  well  as  women  In  the  general 
population  unless  the  characteristics  that  af- 
fect the  labor  market  participation  of  both 
groups  are  comparable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  examination  of  the  characteristics  of 
AFDC  mothers  and  famUies  shows  that  they 
live  under  the  major  conditions  that  deter 
a  woman  from  working  or  that  bring  her 
only  low  wages  when  she  does.  This  fact  Is 
not  very  surprising  because  the  program  gen-- 
erally  requires  that  chUdren  under  18  be  In 
the  famUy  and  most  State  ellglbUlty  stand- 
ards and  payment  levels  are  well  below  the 
poverty  line.  In  addition.  AFDC  mothers  are 
concentrated  In  the  lower  age  group;  have  a 
high  proportion  of  children  under  6  years  of 
age;  have  less  education  than  women  in  the 
general  population;  and  have  worked  for  the 
most  part  In  occupations  bringing  little  In- 
come. See  table  4. 

TABLE  4.-SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AFDC  MOTHERS 
AND  WOMEN  HEADING  FAMILIES.  1967 
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Characteristic 


Percentage  with  selected 
characteristics 

Women  All 

heading  women 

AFDC           poor  heading 

mothers     families  families 


*"*  under  45 83  58  43 

Under  35 55  36  22 

With  children:  ,„„  „  „ 

Under  18 '  lOO  W  60 

Under6 60  53  36 

Education; 

12  years  or  more 20  (-)  « 

8  years  or  less 43  (0  '36 

Occupation:  „ 

All  services 60  50  a 

Private  household 29  21  lu 

Clerical  and  sales 14  18  il 

NonvKhite ♦'  «  a 

1  About  9  4  percent  of  AFDC  families  include  children  18  to  20 
attending  school,  but  less  than  1  percent  had  children  in  this 
age  group  only. 

1  Not  available.  .        ^     ,-  u  j  ■. 

5  Only  19  percent  of  women  heads  under  45  had  8  years  or 
less  of  schooling.  This  figure  is  more  nearly  comparable  with 
that  for  AFDC  mothers,  83  percent  of  whom  were  under  4b 
years  of  age. 

AFDC  mothers  are  acquainted  with  work. 
The  1967  survey  of  AFIX;  recipient  charac- 
teristics reported  that  70  percent  of  AFDC 
mothers  had  some  work  experience,  and 
other  studies  have  found  that  most  mothers 
had  worked  before  receipt  of  afslstance. 
About  15  percent  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  (November-December  1967), 
and  7  percent  were  looking  for  work.  On  this 
basis  the  labor  force  participation  rate  would 
be  22  percent,  as  compared  with  39  percent 
for  women  heading  poor  families  in  March 
1967.  Data  for  work  experience  In  1967  are 
not  available,  but  a  study  of  closed  cases  In 
1963  found  that  40  percent  of  the  children 
in  AFDC  families  had  mothers  who  worked 
while  receiving  assistance.  A  1969  study 
found  that  52  percent  of  a  sample  of  7.000 
AFDC  mothers  in  10  States  had  worked  some 
or  all  of  the  time  during  the  previous  3 
years. 

Although  the  proportion  of  AFDC  mothers 
employed  In  November-December  1967  was 
only  15  percent  as  a  national  average,  con- 
siderably higher  rates  of  employment  were 
found  In  SUtes  In  which  the  mother  could 
retain  all  or  part  of  her  earnings. 

In  most  States  In  1967,  the  amount  of  the 
AFDC  payment  to  a  family  was  reduced  by 
the  recipients'  net  earnings,  with  some  al- 
lowance for  work  expenses.  Therefore,  a 
woman  did  not  Improve  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  family  unless  she  could  earn 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ment. However.  20  States  limited  the  amount 
of  the  AFDC  payment  by  meeting  only  a 
percentage  of  the  famUys  need  or  by  setting 
a  maximum  on  the  amoimt  that  could  be 
paid  but  allowed  other  family  Income  tc  sup- 
plement the  AFDC  payment  up  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  famUy's  need  as  determined 
by  the  States  standards. 

These  States,  therefore,  offered  money  in- 
centives for  employment,  and  higher  propor- 


tions of  AFDC  mothers  were  employed  la 
them.  The  median  proportion  employed  iu 
States  In  which  earnings  Increased  family 
income  was  28.3  percent,  as  compared  with 
a  median  of  10.5  percent  of  mothers  em- 
ployed In  States  with  a  100  percent  tax  rate 
on  earnings.  More  than  30  percent  of  AFDC 
mothers  were  employed  In  nine  States,  and 
one  State  reported  a  62  percent  rate  of  em- 
ployment of  mothers  in  recipient  families. 
These  were  generally  States  with  relatively 
low  AFDC  payments;  consequently,  economic 
pressure  to  acquire  additional  Income  was 
considerable.  However,  even  with  the  com- 
bined Incentives  of  economic  need  and  the 
poBsiblUty  of  adding  to  family  Income 
through  employment,  and  even  though  more 
mothers  worked  when  working  helped  the 
family,  most  mothers  in  those  States  were  not 
employed.  This  is  consistent  with  the  finding 
that  conditions  deterring  employment  are 
prevalent  among  AFDC  recipients. 

The  earnings  of  APTX;  mothers,  when  they 
were  employed,  were  much  lower  than  the 
median  earnings  of  employed  women  in  the 
general  population.  About  half  of  the  AFDC 
mothers  employed  were  working  full  time, 
but  earnings  were  not  high  enough  to  make 
the  family  Ineligible  for  assistance.  The  av- 
erage monthly  earnings  of  all  AFDC  em- 
ployed mothers  was  $135.  The  average  wm 
less  than  $100  In  12  States  and  more  than 
$200  In  only  four  States. 

As  with  other  women  In  the  population, 
nonwhlte  AFDC  mothers  were  more  likely  to 
be  employed:  19  percent  of  the  nonwhlte 
and  12.5  percent  of  the  white  AFDC  mothers 
were  working  In  November-December  1967. 
The  racial  characteristics  of  AFDC  families 
were  comparable  to  that  of  poor  families 
headed  by  women  with  children  in  the  gen- 
eral population:  53  percent  were  white  and 
47  percent  were  nonwhlte.  Including  46  per- 
cent who  were  Negro. 

Other  studies  of  AFDC  families  estimated 
that  from  45  to  55  percent  of  AFDC  mothers 
are  potentially  employable  because  of  age, 
education,  and  work  experience  but  that  bar- 
riers to  employment  are  present  such  as  poor 
health,  residence  In  a  poor  labor  market  area, 
and  the  presence  of  young  chUdren.  They 
also  Indicate  that  most  would  not  earn  more 
than  the  AFDC  payment  If  employed  in  oc- 
cupations for  which  they  could  qualify. 

Changes  in  earnings  and  other  Income  are 
major  reasons  for  the  high  turnover  of  AFDC 
recipient  famUles.  In  1967,  528.000  famUles 
left  the  AFDC  program  and  703.000  were 
added.  Of  the  famUies  added.  80  percent  had 
had  a  reduction  In  income  or  resources  in 
the  6  months  preceding  the  application.  In 
almost  half  of  the  famUies,  this  was  due  to 
the  loss  of  or  reduction  In  the  earnings  of 
persons  In  the  family— 25  percent  because  of 
illness.  Injury,  or  other  Impairment  and  22 
percent  because  of  layoff,  discharge,  or  other 
loss  of  employment.  These  flgtires  Include 
families  receiving  assistance  because  of  the 
unemployment  or  Incapacity  of  the  father. 
The  Income  of  31  percent  of  the  remaining 
families  had  been  lowered  because  of  the 
mother's  loss  of  employment  or  a  reduc- 
tion In  her  wages. 

Half  the  cases  closed  In  1967  were  closed 
because  of  Increased  famUy  Income  or  re- 
sources. A  third  were  closed  because  the 
parent  obtained  employment  or  his  earnings 
increased.  Excluding  those  families  whoes 
cases  were  closed  because  of  the  employment 
of  the  father.  15  percent  of  the  remaining 
cases  were  closed  because  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mother  or  an  Increase  In  her 
earnings. 

ISSUES 

Two  major  conditions  are  prominent  «» 
deterrents  to  the  employment  and  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  women:  the  presence  of  young 
ChUdren  in  the  home  and  low  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  emphasize  the  need  to  provide  occu- 
pational training  and  day  care  to  assist  ram- 
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mes  in  becoming  self-supporting.  However, 
m  view  of  the  experience  of  working  women 
in  providing  family  support,  it  Is  Important 
to  set  reasonable  goals  for  the  training  pro- 
erams  If  through  training  a  woman  Is  ex- 
pected to  obtain  employment  that  wUl  bring 
^uKh  earnings  for  famUy  support,  she  will 
also  have  to  be  free  to  work  full  time  and  be 
able  to  attain  levels  of  earnings  comparable 
to  the  median  for  all  women  now  In  the  labor 
force  Because  AFDC  recipients  represent  the 
iroup  most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  em- 
niovment  or  to  earn  low  wages  when  em- 
noved  it  is  not  likely  that  training  will 
^e  that  much  difference  for  a  substantial 
number  of  recipients,  especially  if  such  re- 
sults are  expected  in  a  short  time. 

Training  programs  assist  women  In  acqulr- 
ln«  the  kinds  of  skill  needed  for  entry  Into 
(Occupations  with  potential  for  advancement 
and  for  wages  above  those  offered  by  the  low- 
sklU  occupations  that  typify  the  AFDC  moth- 
ers  work  experience.  Increasing  occupational 
skiu  U  an  essential  first  step  In  assisting 
women  to  pick  up  their  earning  capacity,  but 
oroeresslon  to  the  point  of  full  family  sup- 
nort  for  a  substantial  number  of  AFDC  moth- 
ers implies  long-term  rather  than  short-term 
Dlannlng  and  goals. 

This  observation  Is  not  a  criticism  of  train- 
InK  programs  or  of  the  abUltles  of  AFDC 
mothers,  and  It  Is  not  Intended  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  training  programs.  The 
national  investment  in  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  programs  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  considerable  in  response  to  the 
need  for  adult  training  and  retraining  as 
technological  advances  made  some  occupa- 
tions obsolete  and  Job  demands  change. 
Training  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  and  growing  economy 
and  as  opportunity  for  men  and  women  to 
advance  economlcaUy.  AFDC  recipients 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  as  others 
to  develop  ability  that  will  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  earning  capacity,  but  many  wlU 
stUl  require  income  supplementation  for 
adequate  famUy  support. 

The  provision  of  adequate  day  care  facili- 
ties wiU  enable  more  mothers  to  work  but,  of 
course,  will  not  in  Itself  provide  them  with 
Jobs  and  Income  adequate  for  family  sup- 
port. If  more  day  care  Is  avaUable.  women 
heading  families  will  still  be  competing  with 
married  women  v?lth  husbands  at  home  who 
represent  the  largest  source  of  woman 
power.  In  1967  there  were  20  million  married 
women  (with  husbands  at  home)  under  age 
54  not  in  the  labor  force  and,  as  pointed  out. 
they  had  more  education  than  unemployed 
previously  married  women.  Also,  as  pointed 
out,  the  growth  In  the  ntmiber  of  women  in 
the  labor  force  was  largely  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  married  women  with  husbands 
at  home  who  could  meet  labor  market  de- 
mands for  education  and  training  who  could 
arrange  for  the  care  of  chUdren  or  who 
worked  when  their  children  were  beyond  pre- 
school age.  ^ 

Training  and  day  care  programs  are  Im- 
portant In  providing  opportunities  for  In- 
dividual recipients  to  maintain  an  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force,  increase  their  earn- 
ing capacities  and  acquire  the  satisfaction  of 
achievement.  We  can  exptect  a  substantial 
number  of  the  potentially  employable  AFDC 
mothers  to  seek  employment  to  add  to  fam- 
ily income.  Their  increased  earning  capacity 
WUl  benefit  their  families  and  wlU  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  supplement  needed  for 
famUy  support.  However,  emphasis  on  such 
programs  as  a  prime  means  of  decreasing 
assistance  costs  should  not  detract  from  con- 
sidering basic  Issues  that  determine  the  costs 
of  a  family  assistance  program  costs  that,  in 
turn,  are  related  to  all  the  goals  of  such  a 
program,  whether  It  Is  AFDC  or  the  broader 
PAP.  This  proposal  reflects  the  changing 
conception  of  the  relationships  between  pov- 
erty and  dependency,  work  and  poverty,  and 
work  and  public  assistance  programs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  and  more  Americans  are  concerned 
over  the  existence  of  poverty,  about  the  poor 
quality  of  living  implied  by  the  term,  and 
about  the  personal  and  social  consequences 
of  contlntUng  poverty  for  many  families.  The 
pubUc  is  becoming  more  aware  that  many 
families  are  poor  even  though  a  parent  Is 
fuUy  employed;  that  work  and  poverty  are 
not  mutuaUy  exclusive;  and  that  work  and 
public  assistance  cannot  be  mutually  exclu- 
sive If  the  objective  Is  family  support  at  a 
socially  acceptable  level. 

The  cost  of  a  program  of  family  support 
is  necessarily  related  to  the  level  of  living 
selected  as  socially  acceptable  and  econom- 
ically feasible.  This  level  wlU  define  the  nimi- 
ber  of  families  potentially  eligible  for  sup- 
plementation and  the  amount  necessary, 
when  added  to  other  family  Income,  to  bring 
the  family  up  to  the  selected  level.  Total 
program  costs  virlll  decrease  as  earning  capac- 
ity increases  and  as  the  number  of  families 
In  the  population  below  the  selected  level 
decreases. 

This  process  can  be  expected  to  be  slower 
for  families  headed  by  women  than  for  fam- 
ilies headed  by  men  because  of  the  lower 
earning  capacity  for  women  and  the  pres- 
ence of  conditions  making  It  more  difficult 
for  women  to  support  families.  Between  1959 
and  1968  the  number  of  families  headed  by 
men  having  children  under  18  and  with 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  line  decreased  by 
52  percent,  but  the  number  of  families  head- 
ed by  women  that  were  below  the  poverty  line 
decreased  by  only  4.3  percent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  such  families  actually  increased  In 
1967  and  1968. 

If  the  goal  of  an  Income  maintenance  pro- 
gram is  an  acceptable  minimum  level  of 
living  for  all  famlUes.  planning  requires  an 
Interlacing  of  employment  with  supporting 
programs,  most  of  which  require  long-term 
development  and  can  be  expected  to  have 
long-term  rather  than  short-term  results 
such  as  programs  that  Increase  family  sta- 
bility; provide  basic  education  for  chUdren. 
occupational  preparation  for  young  people, 
and  retraining  for  adults;  Improve  health  and 
physical  environment;  and  provide  more  Jobs 
at  higher  pay.  A  program  of  Income  supple- 
mentation Is  needed  that  Insures  basic  fam- 
ily support  for  persons  excluded  from  em- 
ployment, encourages  employment  and  of- 
fers opportunity  for  advancement,  and  at 
the  same  time  increases  family  weU-belng  by 
supplementing  the  Income  of  persons  who, 
In  the  present  labor  market,  do  not  earn 
wages  sufficient  for  family  support. 
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WoaKlNO   MOTHEBS   AND   THKIR   ChILDBEK 

(By  Margaret  Mead) 

(Ncn:. — Dr.  Mead,  curator  emeritus  of  eth- 
nology at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  is  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  articles  on  anthropology  and  social 
Issues.) 

As  more  women  have  entered  the  public 
working  world,  more  children  become  th< 
ChUdren  of  working  mothers.  Controversy 
on  the  advisability  of  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren working  echoes  from  Stockholm  to 
Moscow,  from  Paris  to  Chicago.  Most  discus- 
slons  start  with  the  bare  fact  that  manj 
mothers  are  working,  that  many   of    then 
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hAYe  to  work,  and  move  from  there.  I  shall 
try,  Instead,  to  start  with  chlldrei),  Trom 
birth,  and  consider  what  they  need  and  how 
their  needs  can  be  filled.  This  may  bring  us 
closer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  As  long 
•a  we  are  bemused  with  statistics  that  show 
that  the  children  oX  working  mothers  are,  by 
and  large,  healthier  than  those  dt  non- 
working  mothers,  or  that  they  do  as  well  In 
school,  w©  will  not  get  very  far. 

A  little  baby  needs  continuity  of  care; 
all  our  studies  suggest  that  too  ftequent 
changes  of  the  mothering  person  are  hard  on 
children.  If  a  woman  works  full  tlD»e,  It  U 
very  difficult  for  her  to  provide  th(U  con- 
tinuity. A  small  child  also  needs  someone 
who  Is  Intensely  Interested  In  him  or  her, 
who  win  spend  endless  hours  responding  and 
initiating,  repeating  sounds,  noting  euances 
of  expression,  reinforcing  new  skills,  bolster- 
ing self-confldence  and  a  sense  of  self.  Chil- 
dren who  are  reared  In  Institutions,  ^(ihlle  re- 
ceiving perfectly  adequate  phy8lc«l  care, 
fall  to  develop  and  often  sicken  an4  die. 

Mothers,  by  definition,  and  mort  often 
than  not  by  individual  choice,  enjoy  spend- 
ing time  watching  and  playing  wllih  their 
own  babies,  and  with  other  peoples"  babies. 
Fathers  on  the  whole,  when  they  cto  enjoy 
yo»ing  children,  prefer  their  own.  THIS  con- 
stant attentlveness  to  a  young  chll4.  which 
we  habitually  rely  on  a  mother  to  glT«.  1»  ftn 
eesentlal  pcu^  of  the  whole  educatlo|ial  sys- 
tem which  Is  characteristic  of  our  society. 
What  the  mother  does  In  the  preschool  years 
Is  essential  to  what  the  teacher  can  do  in 
school.  When  the  discrepancy  between  what 
the  mother  can  do  at  home  and  wbat  the 
teacher  can  follow  up  In  school  Is  too  great, 
then  the  school  ceases  to  fimctlon  as  It  Is 
expected  to. 

Statistics  for  1969  show  that  thore  were 
nearly  2  million  separated,  wldowe<|,  or  di- 
vorced working  mothers  living  in  families 
without  fathers  and  that  there  wete  more 
than  4  million  working  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  six.  There  were  only  841,000  chil- 
dren In  licensed  day-care  centers  and  family 
homes.  Yet  there  is  extraordinarily  little  dls- 
cuaslon  of  the  care  of  infants,  beyotid  sug- 
gestions that  they  be  adequately  cared  for. 
It  is  perhaps  in  the  relationship  of  tl^e  young 
child  to  the  mother  who  has  to  wofk — and 
who  is  least  able  to  aSord  paid  help!  or  paid 
day-center  care — that  discussion  should 
begin.  I 

An  Infant  who  is  given  satisfactory  con- 
tinuity of  care,  day  after  day.  for  the  sen- 
sitive period  between  eight  montjhs  and 
about  two  years,  develops  a  feeling  of  tnist 
and  can  survive  a  great  many  changes  of 
place  and  person  later.  ContlnvUty  of  care 
means  a  single  person  who  is  there,  part  of 
the  time,  day  after  day,  either  always  to  put 
the  baby  to  bed,  or  always  to  batbq  it,  and 
most  of  all,  to  feed  it.  We  have  an^ple  evi- 
dence that  without  such  continuity  thlldren 
have  less  capcu:ity  to  trust  the  world.jto  leave 
home  happily,  and  to  form  wider  and  more 
Intense  relationships  with  other  people  later. 

So  a  basic  question  is  how  can  w»  develop 
institutions  that  will  permit  mothiers  who 
have  to  work  to  establish  sufficient  Continu- 
ity of  care  for  their  children,  either  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  mother  to  spend  the 
necessary  time  with  the  child,  or  by  provid- 
ing some  other  person  who  can  4o  so — a 
grandparent,  a  neighbor,  a  married  Bister  or 
friend,  or  a  father  whose  working  kchedule 
allows  him  to  spend  some  time  e^ery  day 
with  his  child.  Paid,  well-trained  nufses  who 
are  trustworthy.  Intelligent,  and  Have  the 
character  appropriate  for  the  continuous  care 
of  an  infant  are  almost  nonexistent  today. 
And  no  state-supported  child-care  c^ter  can 
afford  enough  well-trained,  nurturing  per- 
aons. 

TUB   ISEAELI   EXPKnXMCK 

The  Israeli  kibbutz  experience,  Irecently 
vividly  reported  by  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim  In 
The  Children  of  the  Dream,  shows  that  the 
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niirse  who  must  divide  her  time  and  strength 
among  several  babies  of  the  same  age  la  not 
loved,  and  is  later  rejected.  The  mother  whose 
care  for  the  child  Is  limited  to  early  breast 
feeding  at  stated  intervals  and  a  dally  visit 
to  the  children's  house  also  falls  to  provide 
a  stable  point  of  reference.  Kibbutz  children 
turn  to  each  other  for  the  kind  of  warmth 
and  continuotis  support  given  elsewhere  by 
adults,  and  in  adult  life  they  continue  to  be 
dependent  upon  their  peer  group  and  to  re- 
main enclosed  in  a  kibbutz  style  of  peer 
group  living. 

Furthermore,  In  our  economy,  it  would  be 
quite  impracticable  to  employ  competent  in- 
fant and  child-care  workers  on  three  eight- 
hour  shifts  a  day.  Even  if  the  additional 
child-care  centers  we  need  were  available, 
and  accessible  in  price  and  transportation  to 
the  mother  who  works  through  sheer  eco- 
nomic need,  they  would  not  be  staffed  so 
that  each  infant  would  get  its  sense  of  con- 
tinuity from  being  placed  in  one  for  perhaps 
10  hours  a  day.  Such  centers  would  be  safer 
than  many  present  day-care  arrangements, 
and  they  should  be  provided.  But  the  real 
problem  of  the  development  of  the  yoimg 
child  of  the  working  mother  will  not  be 
solved  by  such  arrangements. 

Meanwhile,  the  pressures  on  women  to 
work,  even  while  their  children  are  very 
young.  Increase.  More  and  more  women,  some 
with  an  Infant  plus  two  or  three  or  more 
older  children,  are  desperately  trying  to  solve 
their  economic  problems  by  entering  the  la- 
bor market.  To  those  who  must  work,  there 
is  now  added  the  pressure  to  work  (in  the 
name  of  self -fulfillment)  on  the  middle  class 
mother — a  thinly  disguised  social  statement 
of  society's  need  for  educated  workers.  A 
relatively  new  source  of  pressure  stems  from 
the  emphasis  of  current  women's  liberation 
movements  on  individuals  achievement  rath- 
er than  upon  women's  traditional  roles. 

Can  we  devise  and  Implement  rapidly 
enough  new  Institutions  which  will  make 
possible  continuity  of  care  for  children  un- 
der three  whose  mothers  work?  (For  three- 
year-olds  and  older,  adequate  nursery 
schools,  staffed  either  by  profesBlonal  nurs- 
ery school  teachers,  cooperating  mothers, 
or  paraprofesslonals  from  the  neighborhood, 
are  all  realizable  possibilities.) 

PUBLIC    OPINION   IS   CHANGING 

In  asking  this  question  I  am  making  cer- 
tain assumptions:  First,  that  the  drive  for 
lower  birth  rates,  smaller  families,  and  more 
widespread  use  of  contraception  will  con- 
tinue and  accelerate;  second,  that  the  policy 
which  permitted  the  mother  without  male 
support  to  receive  minimal  economic  assist- 
ance from  municipal,  state,  or  federal  funds, 
will  continue  to  be  challenged  and  attempts 
to  make  mothers  receiving  welfare  or  aid 
for  dependent  children  go  to  work  will  In- 
crease. (It  has  been  wryly  remarked  that  the 
same  people  who  disapprove  of  a  woman 
who  has  a  husband  to  help  her  going  to  work 
also  disapprove  of  a  woman  without  a  hus- 
band not  working  ) 

The  response  to  the  population  exploelon, 
combmed  with  traditional  fears  of  the  poor 
outbreeding  the  rich,  or  some  socially  dis- 
advantaged group  increasing  in  ratio  to  the 
advantaged — whether  these  be  American 
minorities  or  Indian  untouchables — Is  bring- 
ing about  a  change  In  the  climate  of  opinion. 
In  the  1940's  social  workers  emphasized  and 
defended  the  superiority  of  the  home,  any 
home,  over  institutional  care.  They  advocated 
legislation  forbidding  a  mother  without  a 
husband  to  work  and  giving  her  a  subsidy  so 
she  could  stay  home  with  her  children. 

A  generation's  expterience  with  giving  pub- 
lic housing  to  families  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren with  absent  fathers  has  been  grimly  liis- 
appointlng.  It  has  been  clear  that  the  un- 
successful, unemployed,  or  uninterested  hus- 
band and  father  can  square  his  absence  with 
his  conscience  very  easily  if  the  mother  of  his 
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ohlldren  la  financially  better  off  wlthoat 
him.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  cycle  of 
deserting  father  tends  to  repeat  Itself;  the 
husbandless  woman  leans  on  a  son,  who  In 
time,  escapes  from  these  demands  and,  al- 
though he  may  marry,  leaves  his  wife  as  hU 
father  did.  It  has  been  found  that  these 
homes,  presided  over  by  mothers  bogged  down 
m  poverty,  with  several  children,  often  by  dif- 
ferent  fathers,  do  not  provide  the  kind  of 
love  and  care  which  we  envision  as  necessary 
for  children. 

The  need  to  turn  against  large  families 

and  this  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  stand 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  an  effort  to 
check  disastrous  population  growth — Is  be- 
getting a  hostility  to  children.  People  say 
"unwanted  babies  constitute  an  epidemic" 
or  "unwanted  pregnancy  Is  a  disease."  In  the 
massive  effort  to  readjust  our  sights  from  the 
premium  of  the  1950's  on  large  famlllea  to  the 
premliim  in  the  1970's  on  small  families  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
compensatory  bitterness.  The  crisis  In  our 
inner  cities,  where  so  many  of  the  poor  are 
also  black,  only  intensifies  a  kind  cf  revul- 
sion against  social  legislation  which  protects 
the  prolific,  poverty-ridden  homes  of  the 
poor. 

In  the  face  of  these  changes  what  hope 
have  we  of  establishing  a  climate  of  opinion 
which  will  somehow  permit  the  woman  who 
at  present  has  to  work — In  addition  to  the  2 
million  women  In  broken  homes,  and  the 
3.8  million  with  husbands  earning  less  than 
$5,000  a  year — to  provide  continuity  for  her 
Infants  and  young  children?  In  time,  perhaps 
10  years,  we  will  develop  a  national  consensus 
which  will  hold  that  the  quality  of  care  given 
each  child  Is  a  major  value  especially  in  an 
affluent  country  like  ours,  which  Is  badly  In 
need  of  a  highly  educated,  highly  skilled, 
emotionally  stable  population.  But  this  will 
take  time  to  establish  in  the  face  of  other 
pressures  In  society. 

Meanwhile,  what  other  routes  are  open 
to  us?  When  I  speak  of  open  routes,  I  speak 
of  style  setting,  both  by  the  mass  maga- 
zines and  the  professional  agencies,  which 
win  bo  sufficient  to  support  enabling  legisla- 
tion, changes  In  working  practices,  and  new 
housing  styles.  The  average  workmg  mother 
today  Is  heavily  dependent  on  such  changes. 
She  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  lev- 
erage  to  work  out  the  extremely  complex 
childoare  arrangements  which  are  so  highly 
publicized  when  developed  by  yoiuig  women 
with  PhXte.  Whether  she  can  provide  her 
child  with  the  continuity  It  needs  will  depend 
almost  entirely  on  what  society  does,  on  the 
city  and  state  In  which  she  lives,  and  on  the 
ways  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  find 
to  "encourage,  match,  underwrite,  and  change 
outdated  styles  of  local  governmental  and 
industry  behavior. 

A  simple  but  not  Immediately  obvious  first 
step  would  be  a  return  to  breast  feeding,  al- 
recMly  sufficiently  returned  to  popularity 
among  the  affluent  and  educated  so  that  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  change  of  style  is 
present.  Breast  feeding  was  given  up  slowly, 
as  class  after  class  Imitated  the  practices  of 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic,  as  they  turned 
from  the  wet  nurse  of  the  past  to  the  modem 
hygenic  bottle  feeding  of  the  present. 

While  the  emphasis  for  the  educated  mid- 
dle-class women  who  have  returned  to  breast 
feeding  is  on  the  individual  advantages  for 
mother  and  Infant  of  the  closeness  of  the 
breast  feeding  experience.  It  has  an- 
cthT  great  advantage  for  the  working 
mother.  If  accepted  as  necessary  and  usual 
practice  by  government  and  employers,  then 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  a  woman's 
babv  to  be  near  her  for  the  first  six  months  or 
so  of  life.  Whether  It  is  Soviet  women  work- 
ing m  factories  with  attached  creches,  or 
kibbutz  dogmatism  about  abolUhlng  family 
ties  collapsing  before  the  belief  that  breast 
feeding  Is  natural,  experience  has  shown 
that  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
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accommodate   working   mothers   who   want 
to  breast-feed  their  children. 

in  the  United  States,  breast  feeding  might 
become  a  malnatsy  for  the  economic  \inder- 
writlng  of  a  home  In  which  there  is  an  In- 
fant As  the  child  grows  older,  day  care, 
with  a  meal  given  the  child  in  the  day-care 
center  and  breast  feeding  continued  at  night, 
could  still  asstire  a  desirable  continuity  for 
the  child.  indtiBtry  could  either  provide  day 
nurseries,  or  specially  staggered  hours,  as  la 
sometimes  done  now  when  workers  are  scarce, 
and  employers  turn  to   women   workers. 

TRK  NZKD   FOR   ATTKNTTON 

But  this  meets  only  the  needs  of  the  In- 
fant during  the  period  when  the  capacity  to 
trust  is  being  establlahed.  There  Is  a  second 
need  of  the  chUd  which  is  cloeely  related  to 
the  development  of  speech  and  motor  skill*. 
This  is  the  need  for  at  least  one  individual 
who  interacts  with  It  every  day.  recogniaee 
a  new  skUl,  encourages  progress,  or,  some- 
times takes  alarm  att  a  sudden  lack  of  prog- 
reaa.  it  Is  this  cloee  attention  of  a  single 
person— parent,  grandparent,  nurse — which 
has  distinguished  the  development  of  chil- 
dren who  reach  their  lvl\  capacity  from  those 
who  do  not;  It  is  such  attention  that  esUb- 
llshes  a  higher  abUlty  to  use  innate  gifts  and 
to  master  new  situations. 

We  have  Instances  of  children  who  do  not 
survive  two  years  in  an  institution  where 
there  Is  no  one  to  relate  to  them  individually, 
however  high  the  general  standards  of  care. 
Only  Individual  attention  can  turn  a  child 
Into  a  full  human  being,  capable  of  growth. 
In  the  large  hoviseholds  and  closely  knit 
neighborhoods  of  the  past.  It  was  recognized 
that  each  baby  needed  to  have  someone  who 
knew  It,  understood  its  first  stumbling  ef- 
forts at  speech,  its  private  language,  and 
Idiosyncratic  expectation. 

But  changes  have  come  with  moderniza- 
tion. The  nuclear  famUy,  with  Its  appropriate 
quota  of  two  adults  of  opposite  sex  and  minor 
children  under  puberty,  haa  replaced  the 
large  household.  Great  mobility  has  sepa- 
rated these  nuclear  families  from  their  neigh- 
bors and  kin.  Technical  developments  have 
made  it  less  necessary  for  the  child  to  be 
continuously  In  the  care  of  some  nurttulng 
person. 

We  have  the  baby  carriage,  the  play  pen, 
and  the  feeding  bottle,  and  now  the  plastic 
bottle  which  means  that  the  child  can  be 
very  early  left  alone  with  a  thing,  rather 
than  a  watchful  person,  without  danger  of 
broken  glass.  When  the  baby  is  separated 
from  the  mother  because  she  no  longer 
breast-feeds  it,  it  also  can  be  separated  In  all 
these  other  ways.  Paradoxically,  this  makes 
it  easier  to  leave  the  child  with  another  per- 
son, but  also  easier  for  that  other  person  to 
neglect  It,  leave  It  lying  for  hours  in  a  crib; 
or  listlessly  waving  a  piece  of  (dd  rag  bcuA 
and  forth,  or  rocking,  or  banging  its  head. 

These  same  aids,  the  baby  carriage,  the 
bottle,  the  play  pen,  should  make  It  easier 
to  Involve  neighbors  or  relatives  of  the  mother 
in  the  continuing  care  of  toddlers.  Fathers, 
grandmothers,  grandfathers — who  with  early 
retirement  are  becoming  Increasingly  im- 
portant assets  for  the  working  mother — older 
children,  neighbors  with  children,  can  all  be 
Invcdved.  If  these  human  resources  are  to  be 
used,  however,  we  have  to  encourage  work- 
ing mothers  vrtthout  husbands  to  live  with 
or  near  their  own  relatives,  or  form  Joint 
households  with  other  husbandless  women 
ao  they  can  share  the  care  of  the  children. 

We  have  to  encourage  the  kind  of  housing 
and  the  kind  of  social  expectation  that  keep 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers  neai<by.  We 
have  to  emphasize  stability  of  nelgborhood 
association  over  the  appeal  of  moving  tbe 
household,  with  or  without  a  father,  to  a 
cheaper  place  near  the  mother's  Job.  Stable 
residence  means  a  known  neighborhood, 
habitual  Interchange  of  baby  sitting  and 
baby  tending  among  neighbors. 
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MOTHXX    STTBSTTrCTXS    StJOaKSTCl) 

We  may  need  to  make  an  invention  half- 
way between  the  licensed  home  for  day  care 
and  the  PTA  "block  mother"  of  World  War 
n  days,  when  mothers  took  turns  being  home 
for  a  week.  This  would  be  a  place  where  a 
baby  could  be  parked  In  an  emergency,  a 
school  child  who  becomes  Ul  oould  be  sent, 
telephone  messagee  oould  be  taken,  and  little 
htmgry  children  eager  for  bread  and  Jelly 
could  come  after  school.  Theee  choree  once 
were  handled  by  the  extra  aunt  in  an  ex- 
tended family.  In  today's  society  they  might 
be  performed  by  neighborhood  women.  In- 
cluding suburban  neighborhoods  where 
child-care  problems  are  becoming  acute.  And 
government  funds  might  be  made  available 
for  this  ptxrpoee  Just  as  poverty  program 
funds  are  provided  for  baby  sitting  to  per- 
mit indigenous  women  to  ftmctlon  more 
effectively  in  thedr  own  nelghborhoodB. 

Theee  suggeetlons  are  all  directed  towHrd 
stabilizing  more  auxiliary  and  familiar  con- 
tacts for  the  working  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren. The  cooperative  nursery  school,  and 
communal  clusters  where  working  and  non- 
working  women  share  household  tasks  and 
ohUd  oare,  are  another  emerging  style  of  liv- 
ing. With  enough  people  cloee  by,  working 
at  different  hours  and  different  tasks,  some 
unmarried,  some  retired,  it  Is  possible  to 
establish  a  fiexlble  regime  within  whlob 
yoxmg  ohlldren,  who  have  had  a  warm,  trust- 
ing early  infancy,  can  maintain  continuity 
with  their  mothers  and  expand  and  grow. 

Such  altua-tlons  become  even  more  Im- 
portant for  school-fige  children  who  should 
not  have  to  oocne  home  to  an  empty  house, 
but  can  perfectly  well  come  home  to  a  house 
next  door,  or  to  somebody's  grandfather  down 
the  street. 

But  at  present  all  the  guidelines  In  the 
field,  including  the  very  useful  new  lxx>k  by 
Alice  Skelsey,  The  Working  Mother's  Guide 
to  Her  Home,  Her  Family  and  Herself,  em- 
phasize how  the  working  mother  can  become 
better  organized,  and  do  more,  inside  the 
nuclear  family,  by  planning  her  time  better 
and  making  more  efficient  arrangements  tor 
cooperation  with  htisband  and  children.  The 
husband's  participation  In  the  hc«ne  respon- 
sibilities of  the  working  wife  Is  one  of  the 
trends  in  Sweden,  where  there  is  a  movement 
for  recognizing  that  home  demands  are  a 
legitimate  reason  for  a  husband's  absenting 
himself  from  work.  But  such  moves,  while 
simplifying  the  demands  on  the  working 
mother,  still  treat  each  Isolated  nuclear  fam- 
ily as  an  autonomous  unit  and  reinforce  the 
tendency  towards  Independence  rather  than 
1  n  terdependence . 

Tendencies  towards  the  independence  and 
autonomy  of  each  family  tinlt,  with  the  wife 
who  contributee  to  Its  financial  support  often 
cutting  outside  ties  because  she  no  longer  has 
time  for  them,  and  the  older  children  orga- 
nized as  part  of  a  familial  enterprise,  all  in- 
crease the  isolation  of  American  families.  An 
alternative  Is  the  development  of  more  co- 
operation and  more  noncommercial,  quasi- 
governmental  forms  of  help.  I  would  classify 
a  state-supported  day-care  center  as  gov- 
ernmental, and  a  private  enterprise  day- 
care center  as  commercial.  Neither  is  satis- 
factory. 

Commercialized  baby-tending  always  verges 
on  the  old  horrors  of  the  "baby  farms"  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century;  It  is  impossible  to 
provide  really  adequate  services  for  Infants 
and  small  children  at  a  cost  that  the  ordinary 
working  mother  can  pay.  Similarly,  govem- 
mentally-supported  centers,  which  re«udi 
ideal  standards,  are  ruinously  expensive  for 
the  taxpayer. 

Alternative  solutions  include:  Universal 
national  service  in  which  young  adults  of 
both  sexes  would  have  the  option  of  saving 
in  various  forms  of  oommunlty  agencies — 
including  day-care  centers — Instead  of  wltti 
the  Armed  Forces.  Another  approach  would 
be  to  give  various  Indirect  governmental  sub- 
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sidles  for  community  living — including  hous- 
ing— so  that  nuclear  families  would  no  longer 
be  Isolated  and  substantial  ntmibers  of  imag- 
inative, responsible,  dedicated,  voluntary 
helpers  wotild  be  available.  Especially  If  we 
had  some  form  of  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come—or negative  Income  tax — ^which  would 
make  It  possible  for  individuals  to  choose 
their  form  of  residential  living  more  freely 
than  they  can  now,  community  solutions 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  viable. 

There  would  still  be  a  need  for  oommunlty 
day -care  services  for  the  stranger,  the  Iso- 
lated, and  for  various  sorts  of  emergencies. 
But  such  services  would  not  be  the  standard 
solution  for  children  under  three,  for  wlxom 
stability  and  continuity  of  care  are  crucial. 


A  LETTER  IN  PRAISE  OP  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF  OKIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  institutions  are  under  con- 
tinual attack,  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
testimonies  or  praise  for  a  belief  In 
public  service.  I  want  to  share  with  you 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  sheriff  of 
Tuscarawas  Ctounty,  Ohio.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Young,  and  I  am  Including  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Rkcobd  : 

OmcK  OF  THX  Suxujnr, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  May  3, 1971. 
President  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  PaEsmxNT:  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  because  I  feel  the 
circumstances,  relating  to  the  recent  criti- 
cism of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Justifies  it. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  a  great  man  who 
has  dedicated  50  yrs.  of  his  life  to  serving  his 
fellovnnan  by  upholding  and  enforcing  Law 
and  Order.  He  possesses  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  a  broad  minded  attitude 
towards  those  whose  opinions  differ  from 
his.  Since  I  first  became  aware  of  this  man. 
I  have  followed  his  high  moral  and  ethical 
standards.  When  I  see  anyone  as  great  as 
this  man  ridiculed  it  makes  me  wonder  if 
some  people  are  tired  of  reading  or  perhaps 
Jealous  of  the  accomplishmenta  of  great 
men.  My  grandfather  once  told  me  that  to 
fail  to  recognize  and  honor  a  great  man  Is 
the  same  as  neglecting  to  honor  and  offer 
prayer  and  taps  for  one  who  has  died  for  his 
country.  A  coward  may  live  but  never  has 
music  to  dance  by. 

Recently  I  saw  on  television  the  burning 
of  otir  great  American  Flag.  I  have  heard 
the  chant  "Ood  Is  Dead".  I  have  seen  great 
men  harassed  and  moclced.  Theee  things  Z 
can  not  and  wUl  not  condone.  I  cannot  and 
will  not  change  my  belief  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  I  stand  on  the  side  at  J.  Xdgar 
Hoover  and  what  he  stands  for. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  for  my  great  State 
of  Ohio  and  Its  people  who  I  am  sure  would 
back  me  In  salutlnig  a  great  American  and 
showing  our  appreciation  for  60  yrs.  of  eerr- 
ice  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  May 
he  continue  to  guide  us  as  he  has  In  the 
past.  It  is  Important  to  have  confidence  in 
your  leaders  whether  it  be  President  of  the 
United  States  or  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  used  to  be  said  "Old  soldiers  never  die" 
now  some  are  saymg  "A  great  poUceman 
never  lived". 
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As  an  after  thought  I  believe  Law  Wjeek 
1971  should  be  de<llcated  to  America's  put- 
standing  Law  Man,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Your  very  truly 

A.  J.  Young, 
Sheriff  0/  Tuscaratoaa  Ooiinty,  Ohib. 


OUTLINE  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE  ACTIVmES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEte 


Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 


the 


an 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in 
Congressional  Record  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  Foreign  Secretiary 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Intertia- 
tional  Cooperation  in  Science  and  Space 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  fnd 
Astronautics  on  Wednesday,  May  19, 
1971.  I 

Dr.  Brown  received  his  B.S.  from  Ithe 
University  of  California  and  a  Ph.  D. 
from  Johns  Hopkins.  As  a  chemist  and 
educator  Dr.  Brown's  background  is  out- 
standing. He  has  served  as  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  has  also 
held  teaching  positions  in  chemistry  and 
nuclear  studies  at  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Studies  and  served  as  assistant  director 
of  chemistrj-,  Clinton  Labs.  Oak  Rl^ge, 
Tenn.  He  received  the  Lasker  Founda- 
tion Award  in  1967;  the  University  of 
Michigan  sesquicentennial  award,  1^67: 
the  American  Chemistry  Society  A^  "  ' 
in  pure  chemistry,  1952  and  many  o1 
recognitions  of  his  ability  and  ded| 
tion. 

Dr.  Brown's  statement  provides 
authoritative  source  of  international  |ac- 
tivltles  in  science,  research,  and  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  u.S. 
and  International  agencies  operating  In 
these  fields. 

The  statement  follows : 
SoMz  Thoughts  on  th«  National  AcAD^acr 

or  SCIXNCES  AND  THI  ROLK  OF  NONGOT 

MENTAL  iNsmrrnoNS 

(By  Harrison  Brown,  Foreign  Secret 
National  Academy  of  Sciences) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commll 
it  is  a  privilege  to  discuss  with  you  Ithe 
subject  of  International  cooperation  In  {sci- 
ence and  space.  In  a  way  my  appearance 
here  Is  symbolic  of  the  Interest  Congress 
takes  In  the  vitality  and  the  strength  of:  the 
private  nongovernmental  world  of  science 
and  engineering  and  I  must  stress  that:  my 
remarks  will  convey  only  a  fraction  of  the 
rich  variety  and  unique  Intellectual  resoijrces 
of  that  world.  I  hope  In  the  future  you  will 
Invite  others  from  academic,  corporate  and 
private  organizations  to  share  their  thoughts 
aa  this  subject  with  you. 

I  would  like  to  set  the  stage  by  plating 
international  scientific  cooperation  in  his- 
torical perspective.  The  major  impetus  came 
with  the  founding  of  the  great  sclentlfla  so- 
cieties and  the  organized  sharing  of  empiri- 
cal data  via  the  learned  journals  wiioee 
earliest  authors  and  editors  began  the  tmdl- 
tlon  of  subjecting  manuscripts  to  sclen|tlflc 
criticism. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  ten- 
tury  or  so,  but  the  foundation  of  Interna- 
tional scientific  cooperation  Is  still  nlan's 
wonder  about  his  universe,  his  desire  tq  In- 
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vestlgate  its  mysteries  and  share  that  knowl- 
edge with  others  and  his  willingness  to  sub- 
ject his  findings  to  rigorous  objective  exam- 
inations. 

In  a  sense  this  is  why  we  more  or  less 
unquestlonlngly  accept  international  scien- 
tific cooperation  as  a  force  for  positive  cul- 
tural advancement.  We  recognize  it  as  a 
powerful  instniment  in  the  liberation  of 
men's  minds  from  the  constraints  of  dogma, 
political  cant,  superstition  and  ignorance. 
We  instinctively  know  that  much  of  our 
strength  as  a  nation  lies  in  our  intellectual 
freedom,  the  openness  of  oizr  society,  and  our 
social  mobility.  We  perceive  international 
scientific  cooperation  as  a  means  of  helping 
to  create  a  comparable  international  society. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
cultural  and  Intellectual  elegance  of  Inter- 
national scientific  cooperation  Is  Its  only — 
or  in  some  cases  its  principal.  Justification. 
There  are  equally  strong  past  and  present 
threads  of  tangible  benefit  mnnlng  through 
the  fabric  of  this  common  enterprise.  We 
share  with  others  that  they  may  share  with 
us  and  our  complex,  technically  structured 
world  would  hardly  be  the  place  It  Is  If  this 
were  not  so.  To  Uiose  who  say,  "Yes,  and 
that's  why  we  are  in  the  mess  we  are  In," 
I  can  only  point  out  that  man's  most  scien- 
tifically and  technically  complex  processes, 
devices  and  Ideas  are  subject  always  to  his 
fundamental  humanity  and  his  sensitivity  of 
spirit. 

Moving  now  from  this  somewhat  cosmic 
rationale  for  international  scientific  coop- 
eration let  me  provide  some  concrete  exam- 
ples of  the  way  it  really  works.  This  Is  a 
selective  sample  drawn  from  my  pragmatic 
experiences  as  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  should  not  In 
any  way  be  considered  the  full  Inventory  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  activities 
much  less  the  gamut  of  nongovernmental 
cooperation. 

INTERNATIONAL     COLLABORATIVE     PROGRAMS 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  exercises 
membership  In  approximately  thirty  interna- 
tional scientific  organizations  to  facilitate  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  scientific  community 
with  similar  groups  in  other  countries.  Six- 
teen of  these  organizations  are  Joined  to- 
gether In  the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions  (ICSU).  As  the  world's  leading 
federation  of  nongovernmental  scientific  or- 
ganizations with  membership  of  over  sixty 
countries,  ICSU  has  close  working  relations 
with  UNESCO,  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, and  other  U.N.  agencies,  and  It 
has  been  prominent  In  initiating  and  coor- 
dinating some  of  the  most  important  interna- 
tional acientlflc  programs  undertaken  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Since  these  programs  pro- 
vide such  clear  Illustrations  of  the  good  re- 
sults produced  by  international  scientific  co- 
operation. It  would  be  worthwhile  to  spend 
some  time  describing  a  few  of  those  now 
in  progress. 

SOME     EXAMPLES     OP     CITRRENT     INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC    PROGRAMS 

The  purpose  of  the  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program  (QARP)  is  to  Improve  man- 
kind's understanding  of  the  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  is  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging phenomena  of  our  planet  because  of 
both  its  inherent  complexity  and  Its  com- 
pletely global  character.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  progress  very  far  In  the 
absence  of  broad  International  cooperation. 
Better  understanding  of  the  general  cir- 
culation of  the  atmophere  Is  expected  to  lead 
to  the  capability  of  predicting  weather  for 
relatively  long  periods  of  time,  say,  a  few 
weeks.  This  will  obviously  be  of  great  prac- 
tical Importance.  This  program  is  being 
planned  jointly  by  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  and  ICSU.  The  first  large-scale 
experiment  In  the  field  will  take  place  In  the 
tropical  Atlantic  In  1874,  and  the  first  global 
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experiment  may  be  possible  late  In  this  de- 
cade. 

The  International  Biological  Program 
(IBP)  Is  a  worldwide  study  of  biological  pro- 
ductivity and  human  adaptability.  The  U.S. 
participants  in  this  program  here  organized 
interdisciplinary  teams  to  undertake  Inte- 
grated studies  of  ecosystems.  The  purpose  of 
this  research  is  to  develop  a  predictive  ca- 
pacity by  the  construction  of  ecosystem 
models.  Studies  are  underway  of  grasslands, 
deciduous  forest,  coniferous  forests,  and 
tundra. 

Valid  ecosystem  models  can  predict  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  man's  activities  and 
make  possible  a  quantitative  evaluation  of 
trade-offs  that  previously  have  been  largely 
intuitive.  For  example,  in  choosing  the  best 
location  for  a  major  dam.  In  planning  the 
diversion  of  a  river,  or  in  contemplating  a 
land-use  change  from  forest  to  agricultural 
or  industrial  use,  more  useful  coet/beneflt 
evaluations  will  become  possible.  Proposed 
uses  of  our  natural  and  renewable  resources 
can  therefore  be  more  carefully  weighed  and 
the  consequences  of  these  uses  reliably 
anticipated. 

The  International  Hydrologlcal  Decade 
(IHD) ,  a  worldwide  program  of  coordinated 
international  activities  related  to  water 
problems,  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  the 
United  States  and  Canada  much  closer  to- 
gether than  before  in  their  study  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  National  Committees  for 
the  IHD  of  both  countries  jointly  Initiated 
the  International  Field  Year  for  the  Great 
Lakes;  a  program  of  coordinated  studies  to 
improve  the  capabilities  of  the  two  countries 
to  manage  the  Great  Lakes.  Lake  Ontario 
and  its  basin  will  be  the  subject  of  synoptic 
and  comprehensive  observations  of  the 
energy  balance,  the  terrestrial  water  balance, 
the  atmospheric  water  balance,  circulation 
and  water  movement  within  the  Lake,  and 
the  biological  and  chemical  elements  of  the 
Lake's  nutrient  cycle.  In  effect.  Lake  Ontario 
vrtll  be  studied  as  If  It  were  a  small  or  model 
ocean.  The  data  Integrated  through  systems 
analyses  and  mathematical  models,  will  pro- 
vide Information  of  Importance  to  planners, 
managers  and  developers,  as  well  as  to  scien- 
tists. The  Field  Year  will  provide  a  frame  of 
reference  for  future  investigations  and  the 
experience  necessary  to  Improve  similar  stud- 
ies on  the  other  Great  Lakes  and  large  lakes 
everywhere.  This  is  the  first  effort  of  this 
magnitude  to  study  any  body  of  fresh  water 
the  size  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  program 
could  be  mounted  only  through  Interna- 
tional coo|>eratlon  at  all  levels. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Space  Research  (COSPAR)  of 
ICSU  Is  that  of  holding  large  annual  meet- 
ings which  enable  scientists  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  France  and  32  other 
countries  to  meet  under  nongovernmental 
auspices  and  to  discuss,  not  as  government 
representatives  but  as  professional  colleagues, 
the  results  of  research  conducted  In  space. 
This  represents  a  unique  channel  for  in- 
formal exchange  of  experience  and  views  be- 
tween those  responsible  for  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  space  programs.  The  Committee  Is 
divided  Into  seven  working  groups:  (I) 
Tracking,  Telemetry  and  Dynamics  of  Arti- 
ficial Bodies  in  Space:  (U)  Experiments  in 
Interplanetary  Space  and  In  the  Magneto- 
sphere; (III)  Space  Techniques  as  Applied 
to  Astrophyslcal  Programs;  (IV)  Experi- 
ments in  the  Upper  Atmosphere:  (V)  Space 
Biology;  (VI)  Applications  of  Space  Tech- 
niques to  Meteorology  and  Earth  Survey: 
(VII)  Space  Programs  for  the  Study  of  the 
Moon  and  Planets.  This  year's  meeting  wlU 
take  place  In  June  at  Seattle,  and  about  250 
to  300  foreign  scientists  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  expected  to  participate. 
Science  has  long  cherished  its  traditions  of 
free  Interchange  of  scientific  Information  be- 
tween and  among  the  many  fields  of  re- 
search, and  among  the  scientists  of  all  coun- 
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tries.  The  proliferation  of  scientific  pub- 
lication in  all  languages  has  been  matched 
in  recent  years  by  the  development  of  so- 
ohlstlcated  electronic  retrieval  systems  which 
alone  can  keep  pace.  ICSU  and  UNESCO, 
working  cooperatively,  have  just  completed  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  linking  such  sys- 
tems to  form  a  cooperative  global  science  in- 
formation network.  Representatives  of  some 
fifty  governments,  including  the  U.S.,  will  re- 
view the  study  this  fall  and  will  recommend 
that  such  a  network,  based  on  voluntary  co- 
operation and  involving  both  developing  and 
industrialized  nations,  be  established. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the 
development  of  such  systems  but  even  the 
United  States,  with  all  its  resources,  can- 
not afford  alone  to  maintain  the  large  scien- 
tific information  systems  established  for 
such  fields  as  chemistry,  medicine,  and 
biology.  The  same  la  true  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Cooperation  in  the  provisions  of  In- 
formation services  for  science  is  essential  if 
science  Is  to  continue  to  thrive,  and  I  have 
great  hopes  that  this  cooperative  interna- 
tional venture,  known  as  UNISIST.  wlU  help 
to  check  the  trend  toward  giantism  and  make 
the  continuation  of  the  long  tradition  of 
open  scientific  communication  possible. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  AFTECTINO  INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC    COOPERATION 

Last  November  7,  the  UNESCO  General 
Conference  passed  a  resolution  requiring 
UNESCO  to  break  off  relations  by  the  end  of 
this  year  with  all  International  nongovern- 
mental organizations  which  have  affiliates  in 
South  Africa.  Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  Africa 
and  which  cannot  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  UNESCO  Executive  Board  that  these 
affiliates  neither  practice  racial  discrimina- 
tion nor  cooperate  with  the  policy  of  apart- 
held.  One  of  the  many  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations affected  by  this  resolution  is 
ICSU.  Two  others  are  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  ICSU  has  a  long 
and  outstanding  record  of  defending  the  right 
of  scientists  everywhere  to  take  part  in  In- 
ternational scientific  activities  without  re- 
gard to  race,  religion  or  political  philosophy, 
and  It  long  ago  articulated  this  principle  In  a 
resolution  adopted  by  all  its  members.  In  view 
of  this  principle,  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  the 
Council  will  bar  South  African  scientists,  on 
the  basis  of  their  nationality,  from  the 
CouncU's  activities,  even  if  It  means  a  rup- 
ture with  UNESCO  and  the  loss  of  very  sub- 
stantial and  important  financitJ  support. 
The  loss  to  UNESCO,  however,  will  be  far 
greater.  Because  some  of  its  members  put 
politics  first,  the  U.N.  agency  which  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  international  ad- 
vancement of  education,  science  and  culture 
may  find  Itself  in  the  illogical  position  of 
cutting  Itself  off  from  the  world's  principal 
International  nongovernmental  organization 
dealing  with  education,  science  and  culture. 

Another  problem  which  seems  to  be  peren- 
nial is  the  difficulty  scientists  of  certain  na- 
tionalities experience  when  they  apply  for 
visas  to  attend  meetings  in  countries  with 
which  their  own  Is  on  poor  terms.  Israelis, 
South  Africans,  Portuguese,  and  Taiwanese 
aU  find  it  difficult  to  get  to  meetings  in  the 
Commimlst  countries.  Likewise,  Israelis  sire 
excluded  from  meetings  in  the  Modem  coun- 
tries, and  South  Africans  and  Portuguese 
from  meetings  In  India.  It  still  seems  open  to 
question  whether  Cuban  scientists  can  get 
visas  to  come  to  meetings  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Scientists  working  In  Rhodesia,  even  non- 
cltlzens  and  temporary  researchers,  appar- 
ency have  trouble  getting  visas  to  take  part 
in  meetings  anywhere  because  of  a  U.N.  reso- 
lution outlawing  the  government  of  Rho- 
desia. I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
selentlstB  recognize  the  prerogative  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  refuse  a  visa  to  an  applicant  be- 
cause of  something  seriously  objectionable  In 
his  personal  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
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regard  the  refusal  to  Issue  a  visa  on  the 
basis  of  nationality  alone  as  clearly  dis- 
criminatory, and  a  country  in  which  the 
government  consistently  bars  the  entry  of 
persons  of  certain  nationalities  becomes  an 
undesirable  place  to  hold  international  scien- 
tific meetings.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  encourages  leading  international 
scientific  organizations  to  hold  meetings  in 
our  country  because  such  meetings  give  large 
numbers  of  our  sicentlsts,  Including  young 
ones  who  ordinarily  have  less  opportunity  to 
travel  abroad,  the  stimulating  experience  of 
trading  ideas  and  sharpening  wits  with  the 
most  eminent  members  of  their  disciplines 
from  all  over  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  willingness 
of  an  international  body  to  accept  our  in- 
vitation to  hold  a  meeting  here  Is  heavily  In- 
fluenced by  the  anticipated  ability  of  all 
eligible  scientists  to  take  part. 

FUTURE     AREAS     OF     INTERNATIONAL     SCIENTIFIC 
COOPERATION 

The  Arctic  Is  a  rapidly  developing  region 
of  our  world  which  calls  for  International 
cooperation  not  only  to  promote  scientific 
research  but  to  protect  the  natural  environ- 
ment for  the  future.  Such  cooperation  does 
exist  in  the  Antarctic,  where  it  has  been 
quite  successful  but  the  geopolitical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  differ 
greatly  and  so  the  methods  for  cooperation 
m  the  South  are  not  readily  adaptable  to 
the  North.  Even  so,  an  attempt  was  made 
last  year  in  this  direction:  It  was  suggested 
to  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Antarctic 
Research  of  ICSU  (SCAR)  that  it  extend  its 
purview  to  include  the  Arctic.  The  organiza- 
tion, which  represents  seven  international 
scientific  unions,  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  and  the  twelve  original  signa- 
tory nations  of  the  Treaty  on  Antarctic  Re- 
search, declined  for  the  reasons  suggested. 
In  view  of  this  negative  decision,  there  has 
been  strong  sentiment  among  scientists  con- 
cerned with  the  Arctic  to  create  a  new  co- 
ordinating body  and  le  proposed  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Interested  parties  be  held  In  Norway. 
Scientific  cooperation  In  the  Arctic  seems 
destined  to  be  with  us  soon. 

The  environment  is  another  area  in  which 
there  is  urgent  need  for  more  effective  In- 
ternational cooperation.  Hopefully,  the  grand 
design  for  such  cooperation  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in  1972. 
Meanwhile,  It  is  encouraging  that  useful  work 
is  already  in  progress.  There  Is,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Special  Committee  on  Problems  of 
the  Environment  (SCOPE),  formed  by  ICSU 
which  is  already  engaged  in  several  proj- 
ects. Two  of  these  are  studies  of  possibly 
harmful  matter  that  is  being  Introduced  Into 
the  natural  environment.  The  third  is  a 
study  of  man-made  or  man-modified  lakes: 
the  problems  arising  from  their  creation  and 
ways  of  coping  with  them.  The  touzth  will 
be  a  report  on  the  most  Important  environ- 
mental problems  of  developing  countries,  as 
seen  by  scientists  living  in  those  areas.  The 
fifth  and  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  proj- 
ect Is  the  design  of  a  global  system  for  moni- 
toring environmental  change. 

SCOPE  is  cooperating  fully  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.N.  Environmental  Conference 
to  determine  how  international  nongovern- 
mental organizations  can  best  complement 
the  efforts  of  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions in  seeking  the  solution  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems.  It  Is  hoped  that 
SCOPE  will  eventually  be  supported  by  a  re- 
search center  which  will  have  a  computer 
for  environmental  modeling,  conduct  policy 
research,  and  serve  as  an  information  re- 
source center.  It  would  have  links  with  In- 
stitutions In  developing  countries,  and  Its 
staff,  governance  and  financing  would  be  In- 
ternational. This  general  concept  was  en- 
dorsed last  fall  by  the  Senate  in  Resolu- 
tion 399. 
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EXCHANGE    PROGRAMS    WITH    SOVIXT    AND    BAST 
EUROPEAN  ACADEMIES  OF  SCIXNCES 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  1959 
negotiated  an  exchange  agreement  with  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  has 
continued  the  exchange  program  uninter- 
ruptedly since  that  time.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  program  marked  the  first  real 
opening  in  UB-Sovlet  solentiflc  relations  since 
before  World  War  II,  and  it  coincided  with 
the  opening  of  the  USSR  through  the  Inter- 
governmental cultural  exchanges  program  as 
weU  as  through  the  establishment  of  private 
tourism  by  foreigners  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  interacademy  exchange  program  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  virtually  the  only 
means  whereby  American  scientists  are  able 
to  visit  and,  more  significantly,  to  conduct 
research  within  institutes  of  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy, which  Is  the  focus  of  basic  research  in 
the  USSR.  The  program  has  also  enabled  So- 
viet scientists  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
visiting  mainly  university  research  labora- 
tories, so  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  our 
system  of  science,  and  large  numbers  of  our 
scientists  have  thereby  been  able  to  come  to 
know  them. 

It  la  hard  to  recaU  In  1971  how  little  moet 
of  OUT  scientists — with  the  notable  exception 
of  mathematicians  and  astronomers — knew 
about  work  going  on  in  their  fields  In  the 
USSR  In  the  year  ending  In  1959.  The  Soviets, 
of  course,  were  better  informed  about  Amer- 
ican science  through  the  scientific  literature, 
if  not  through  personal  contact.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Cold  War  our  first  Soviet  guests  often 
arrived  evidently  experiencing  the  terror  of 
the  hostile  unknown.  If  our  scientists  em- 
barked with  greater  bravado,  they  learned 
that  visas  might  be  Issued  later  than  the  last 
minute  and  that  plans  to  go  to  the  USSR 
might  even  fall  completely  to  be  realized. 
The  American  and  Soviet  exchange  scientists 
of  today  would  hardly  recognize  their  covm- 
terparts  of  a  decade  earlier,  so  much  have  Im- 
portant segments  of  each  society  become 
familiar  with  the  science  and  society  of  the 
other  country. 

The  Interacademy  exchange  commenced 
with  provision  for  44  scientists  of  each  coun- 
try to  visit  the  other  country  for  a  total  of  70 
months  over  a  period  of  two  years,  an  ex- 
tremely modest  beginning  which  stressed 
short  visits  of  one  month.  In  1962  when  the 
program  was  renegotiated,  the  NAS  took  the 
initiative  to  adjust  the  balance  away  from 
the  short  survey  visits  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  research  visits,  for  which  Americans 
at  least  took  their  families  along  to  partici- 
pate In  the  new  experience.  In  1962  a  new 
pattern  of  the  program  was  established  which 
has  continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  present : 
30  lecture/survey  visits  of  one  month;  26 
research  visits  totaling  160  months.  These 
figures  describe  the  agreed  level  of  exchange 
In  each  direction  for  the  two  years  of  the  ex- 
change agreement.  Our  present  agreement  la 
at  the  total  level  of  180  months  for  the  blen- 
nlum,  with  even  more  emphasis  placed  on 
the  longer  research  visits.  From  the  program's 
Inception  In  1959  through  1970,  224  American 
scientists  have  gone  to  the  USSR  for  %-islt8 
totaling  666  months,  and  234  Soviet  scien- 
tists have  come  here  for  a  total  of  696 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  visits,  the 
exchange  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy have  provided  for  joint  scientific  sym- 
posia, the  first  of  which  was  organized  In  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  radio  astronomy 
in  1961.  The  second,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Soviet  Academy,  In  the  field  of  partial  differ- 
ential equations,  was  held  in  Novosibirsk  In 
1963.  A  third,  on  the  electron  theory  of 
metals,  suggested  by  our  Academy  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  was  finally  held  in  Mos- 
cow at  the  Soviet  Academy's  request  In  1968. 
I  might  add  that  this  symposium  generated 
such  enthusiasm  in  a  rapidly  moving  field 
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that  the  participants  decided  to  hold  a  Suc- 
cessor meeting  on  tlie  same  topic  a  year  and 
a  half  later;  that  was  done  In  New  York  In 
early  1970.  We  are  now  In  the  organizational 
phase  of  the  next  In  the  series,  which  Is  to 
be  on  the  subject  of  extraterrestrial  intelli- 
gence and  held  at  the  Byurakan  AstrophyBlcal 
Obaerratory  In  the  Armenian  SSR  next  Bep- 
t«mber.  { 

Our  exchange  sigreement  also  provides  for 
meetings  of  members  of  the  two  Acadanles 
to  discuss  exchange  matters  broadly  at  the 
policy  level  and  related  matters  of  mtttual 
Interest.  Only  one  such  meeting  has  been 
held.  In  Moscow  in  spring  1967,  but  a  saoond 
is  anticipated  this  year  In  the  United  States. 
This  forum  offers  the  opportunity  for  trank 
exchange  of  views  out  of  the  public  limelight 
m  an  effort  to  convey  to  each  othet  our 
estimates  of  values  and  needs  as  regard*  sd- 
entlllc  cooperation,  whether  within  the 
formal  exchange  program  or  more  brtjadly. 
The  structure  of  these  meetings,  engaging 
officers  and  other  senior  members  of  the 
Academies.  Is  designed  to  bring  together 
those  Individuals  most  likely  to  participate 
In  establishing  policy.  In  a  sltiiatlon  »ii«i« 
such  occasions  are  extremely  limited,  w*  feel 
that  these  meetings  could  serve  an  iiftpor- 
tant  communications  function  and  perhaps 
also  affect  directions  of  scientific  cooperation. 
On  our  side,  the  exchange  program  has  been 
overseen  by  an  advisory  committee  vhich 
was  first  headed  by  Professor  Paul  Doty  of 
Harvard  University  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
Robert  Marshak,  now  President  of  OCNT,  by 
Provost  David  R.  Ooddard  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  Rockefeller  University 
Vice  President  Carl  Pfaffmaim,  and  cujrent- 
ly  by  Notre  Dame  Vice  President  Frederick 
Rossini.  In  the  past  year  or  two  the  comnalt- 
tee  has  been  Joined  by  younger  alunail  of 
the  exchange  program  who  lived  In  the  So- 
viet Union  for  an  academic  year  and  bring 
their  experience  to  the  committee's  judg- 
ments. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  Is'  diffi- 
cult to  Judge  m  any  quantitative  tense. 
There  are  clearly  Identifiable  products  such 
as  scientific  articles  Jointly  written  by  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  researchers.  There  are  the 
less  clearly  identifiable  professional  and  per- 
sonal relations  established  between  a  lim- 
ited number  of  scientists  of  the  two  coun- 
trlee.  There  are  the  extrascientific  IrKlghts 
whlcb  the  exchange  participants  have  ^Ined 
into  wide  aretw  of  the  other's  society.  To  the 
extent  that  Soviet  political  leaders  look  to 
Soviet  Intellectuals  for  advice  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, they  are  able  to  draw  on  a  far  more 
real  picture  of  the  world  abroad  nowi  than 
earlier,  a  development  toward  whlctk  the 
scientific  exchange  has  made  Its  contribu- 
tion. I 

The  main  problems  which  o\ir  Acidemy 
has  experienced  In  Its  exchange  program  with 
the  Soviet  Academy  stem  from  problecas  In 
the  political  sphere.  Thus,  much  of  our  ef- 
fort seeks  to  meet  special  admlnlstratlfve  re- 
quirements or  overcome  bureaucratic  Itnped- 
iments,  American  as  well  as  Soviet.  As  of 
this  date,  the  Soviets,  are  ahead  of  us  |n  the 
ease  with  which  they  issue  visas,  while  we 
are  ahead  in  the  openness  of  our  labor»torles 
and  our  country  In  general.  However,  the  sit- 
uation varies  from  one  problem  area  to  an- 
other. We  wo»iJd  like  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  American  and  Soviet  soitntlsts 
might  travel  freely  to  each  other's  country 
In  the  light  of  their  mutual  professional  in- 
terests, as  has  been  customary  among  schol- 
ars In  the  West,  but  frankly  we  do  not  see 
that  amelioration  in  the  near  future.  Mean- 
whUe  the  formal  exchange  program  serves  as 
an  adaptive  mechanism  to  benefit  t!|e  sci- 
entists of  the  two  covmtrles,  enabUqg  two 
basically  Incompatible  systems  to  mesh  at 
one  small  Interface. 

Happily  our  programs  with  the  academies 
of  sciences  of  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries are  less  beset  with  problems.  These  pro- 
grams have   been  established  on  the  basis 
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of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  respective 
academies  and  on  their  initiatives  rather 
than  on  governmental  Initiatives.  They,  like 
the  Soviet  program,  facilitate  contact  be- 
tween American  scientists  and  their  col- 
leagues m  countries  where  scientists  are  sub- 
ject, m  varying  degrees,  to  controls  from 
above — controls  derived  from  political  con- 
siderations, lack  of  foreign  exchange,  and 
other  considerations.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  commenced  exchanges  with  the 
academies  of  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Romania  in  19«6  and  with  the 
academies  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  in  1970. 
All  but  the  BtUgarian  program  are  at  the 
level  of  40  months  of  visits  in  each  direction 
annually;  that  with  the  Bulgarians  began  in 
the  first  year  at  10  months  and  In  the  second 
year  Is  set  at  20. 

Scientific  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
did  not  have  to  overcome  the  Intense  isola- 
tion of  a  generation  as  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  of  course,  there  were  limitations  on 
travel  to  and  from  those  countries  in  the 
postwar  era.  We  consider  our  relations  with 
the  East  European  academies  to  be  relatively 
easy  and  fruitful;  and  If  one  Judges  again 
by  the  Joint  publication  of  articles  by  Amer- 
ican and  East  European  scientists  they  are 
reasonably  productive. 

SiU'veylng  both  the  USSR  and  East  Euro- 
pean programs  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  we  believe  that  they  are  responsive 
to  the  desire  of  American  scientists  to  visit 
and  conduct  research  In  those  countries.  In 
some  cases  the  demand  on  the  part  of  quali- 
fied American  applicants  far  exceeds  the 
quota  available  to  us  in  our  exchange  agree- 
ments, most  notably  in  the  case  of  the  USSR 
and  Czechoslovakia,  in  which  programs  we 
hope  for  increases.  We  have  been  fortunate  In 
obtaining  the  necessary  funding  for  all  of 
these  programs  over  the  years  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  but  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  made  eJso  by  the 
host  universities  In  this  country  which  have 
received  our  foreign  guests  largely  on  their 
own  fiscal  accounts. 

In  considering  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  exchange  programs  with  the  Soviet  and 
East  European  academies,  one  should  go  be- 
yond the  profit  to  the  individual  scientists 
who  participate.  We  find  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  day-to-day  working  relationship 
between  our  own  Academy  and  the  individual 
ones  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  has 
developed  a  kind  of  familiarity  and  rapport 
which  is  useful  In  other  ways.  For  one  thing, 
we  find  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  good 
offices  of  our  partner  academies  on  behalf  tit 
American  scientists  traveling  privately  to 
those  countries,  so  that  they  are  able  to  en- 
Joy  access  to  scientists  and  institutions  which 
might  otherwise  not  be  readily  available  to 
them.  The  relationships  are  useful  and  effec- 
tive also  In  our  international  nongovernmen- 
tal scientific  organizations  and  activities.  In 
short,  our  Interacademy  working  relation- 
ships have  broken  down  cultural  and  other 
barriers  and  engendered  trust  on  aU  our 
parts,  80  that  we  are  able  to  conduct  our 
International  business  with  greater  assur- 
ance and  effectiveness.  We  all  know  with 
whom  we  are  dealing. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  procedures  In 
which  we  are  Involved  in  these  programs 
simplified.  For  the  most  part  this  would 
mean  a  relaxation  of  administrative  regula- 
tions both  here  and  abroad  rather  than 
changes  In  law,  and  on  our  own  side  we 
maintain  a  continuing  dialogue  with  the 
Executive  Branch  on  administrative  com- 
plexities which  seem  excessive.  In  the  realm 
of  law,  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  an  amend- 
ment to  our  Income  tax  law  which  would  re- 
duce the  llabUity  of  our  foreign  guests  to 
Income  tax.  The  amount  of  taxes  to  which 
they  are  subject  are  negligible,  but  our  book- 
keeping for  Income  tax  purposes  Is  time- 
consuming  and  expensive.  Also  it  would  be 
desirable  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  remove  the  requirement 
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of  a  waiver  of  Inadmissibility  for  scientists 
and  scholars  received  In  the  United  States 
through  formal  exchange  programs  where 
American  Institutions  assume  responsibility 
lor  the  visitors.  Such  a  change  m  law  would 
reduce  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  perhaps 
even  hasten  American  visa-Issuing  capabil- 
ities without  sacrificing  legitimate  considera- 
tions of  national  sectirlty. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  do  not  see  the 
prospect  of  revolutionary  changes  In  our  ex- 
change programs  with  the  Soviet  and  East 
European  academies,  because  we  do  not 
foresee  marked  changes  in  the  political  re- 
lationships which  determine  the  ground  rules 
for  scientific  contacts.  Therefore,  we  believe 
that  our  beet  interests  are  served  by  seek- 
ing as  normal  and  fruitful  scientific  relations 
In  this  region  as  are  possible  within  the 
broader  framework,  expanding  programs 
gradually  in  accord  with  needs  and  desires 
of  our  scientists  and  those  of  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

PROGRAMS    IN    DEVELOPING    COUNTRIES 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there 
has  occurred  a  sharp  change  of  thought  con- 
cerning the  relevance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  economic  development.  Within  the 
development  community  the  conviction  is 
now  more  widely  shared  that  science  and 
technology  constitute  Important  keys  to 
economic  and  social  progress  deserving  a 
priority  of  attention  and  resources  heretofore 
reserved  to  such  conventional  inputs  ss  cap- 
ital investment  and  manpower  development. 
There  Is  unprecedented  receptivity  to  inno- 
vative action  in  this  sector — paradoxically, 
at  a  time  when  over-all  aid  resources  are 
declining. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  has  been  involved  In  bi- 
lateral programs  with  developing  countries 
aimed  at  accelerating  their  development 
through  the  creation  and  strengthening  of 
scientific-technological  institutions  and 
through  the  formulation  and  stimulation  of 
programs  for  the  development  of  science  in 
these  countries.  These  efforts  have  often,  but 
not  always,  been  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  programs  have  been  based  upon 
the  premise  that  the  growth  of  local  scien- 
tific-technological competence  is  essential 
to  the  process  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

In  recent  years  the  bilateral  programs 
have  taken  the  form  of  workshops  In  which 
specialists  from  the  two  covmtrles  collaborate 
to  Inventory  and  analyze  the  research  needs 
and  opportxmlties  of  the  developing  country 
In  terms  of  its  resource  base  and  its  de- 
velopment goals.  The  Joint  group  then  at- 
tempts to  map  out  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  the  research  needs  can  most 
expeditiously  be  met  through  the  strength- 
ening or  creation  of  governmental  mecha- 
nisms. Institutions  for  training  of  the  neces- 
sary technical  manpower,  research  institu- 
tions, and  mechanisms  for  research  coordina- 
tion and  planning.  Often  the  workshops  lead 
to  the  formation  of  special  groups  charged 
with  the  reeponsibllity  of  studying  speciflo 
problems  in  detail  and  making  policy  and 
program  recommendations. 

The  bilateral  programs  are  truly  coUabora- 
tive  in  the  sense  that  the  scientists,  en- 
gineers, research  administrators,  educators, 
planners  and  government  officials  from  the 
two  countries  work  together  analyzing  prob- 
lems and  attempting  to  arrive  at  common 
opinions  concerning  solutions.  Whenever 
poeaible,  programs  are  Jointly  fxmded,  th\ii 
placing  emphasis  upon  services  of  value  to 
the  less-developed  country  and  accentuat- 
ing the  genuinely  cooperative  nature  of  the 
effort;  taking  It  out  of  the  "gift"  category. 
Although  workshops  tend  to  consider  a  broad 
range  of  Issues,  such  as  national  science 
policy,  reeearch  financing,  manpower  re- 
quirements and  educational  poUcles,  some 
have  been  conducted  in  fields  such  as  the 
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organization  and  management  of  industrial 
BAD,  marine  sciences  and  oceanography,  and 
ftxxl  and  nutrition.  To  date,  workshops  have 
been  held  In  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  Peru, 
the  Philippines,  Taiwan  and  Thailand.  Plans 
are  underway  to  hold  workshops  in  the  Con- 
go/Kinshasa and  m  Central  America  (our 
first  regional  effort)  In  the  next  few  months. 
The  Academy's  strength  in  these  efforts 
lies  m  its  ability  to  call  upon  the  scientific 
and  technical  community  to  participate  In 
its  activities.  Natural  and  social  scientists, 
government  planners  and  policy  makers, 
challenged  by  a  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  problems  of  development  and 
the  potential  role  of  science  and  technology 
m  their  solution.  Join  together  for  short 
periods  of  time  to  focus  their  attention  in  a 
multldlsclpllnary  way.  The  financial  invest- 
ment m  these  programs  is  relatively  small 
yet  the  investment  In  professional  talent  and 
experience  Is  significant.  The  payoffs  from 
these  Investments  seem  to  be  substantial  al- 
though often  difficult  to  measure  In  the 
short  term;  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  scientific 
and  technical  development  that  the  time 
frame  for  concrete  results  is  relatively  long. 
Let  me  give  some  examples. 

One  of  the  areas  of  concern  in  many  of  our 
programs  Is  that  of  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial reeearch  capabilities  in  developing 
countries.  Several  workshops  and  studies  -i 
Asia  and  Latin  America  have  been  devoted 
to  this  subject.  One  of  our  earliest  efforts  In 
Industrial  research  was  in  Brazil.  Beyond  the 
rather  general  recognition  that  this  was  an 
important  area  of  concern,  almost  no  sys- 
tematic attention  had  been  devoted  to  It. 
As  a  result  of  our  first  general  Workshop  on 
Science  and  Brazilian  Development  a  Joint 
study  group  was  found.  comp>osed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Brazilian  and  U.S.  industry, 
engineering  schools  and  xiniversltles.  Within 
a  year  the  efforts  of  the  study  group  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  an  advisory  group 
on  industrial  research  within  the  Brazilian 
Elesearch  CoimcU  to  advise  that  body  on 
planning  for  research  and  training.  Signifi- 
cant consideration  was  also  given  to  Indus- 
trial research  In  the  Research  Council's  Five 
Year  Plan  for  Brazilian  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Development.  Within  the  last  three 
years  Brazil  has  Introduced  advanced  engi- 
neering curricula  in  a  number  of  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools,  established  an  In- 
formation Journal  on  new  developments  in 
technology  for  Industry  and  brought  to- 
gether representatives  from  Brazilian  Indus- 
tries, universities,  and  technical  schools  for 
discussions  of  mutual  interests,  opportuni- 
ties, and  problems.  Finally,  legislation  has 
been  enacted  which  will  provide  Incentives 
for  industry  to  conduct  research  In  Brazil. 
All  of  these  results  were  stimulated  by  the 
recommendations  and  work  of  the  Joint 
study  group. 

Another  area  of  concentration  In  our 
workshops  has  been  that  of  food  and  agri- 
culture. At  the  request  of  the  Indonesian 
Research  Council  a  few  years  ago,  the  NAS 
organized  a  workshop  on  food.  This  work- 
shop presented  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions which  subsequently  were  incorporated 
Into  Indonesia's  Five  Year  Development 
Plan.  A  workshop  was  convened  In  Thailand 
this  past  year  on  the  subject  of  protein  food 
promotion.  Recommendations  for  policy  on 
high-protein  feeding  programs  and  stimula- 
tion of  private  Industry  involvement  were 
submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Thai 
Cabinet.  Problems  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  in  the  area  of  agricultural 
research  and  to  the  development  of  pro- 
gJams  in  agricultural  economics  have  fig- 
ured prominently  in  nearly  all  of  our  work- 
shop efforts. 

Perhaps  the  area  most  often  considered  In 
our  bilateral  programs  Is  that  of  science  pol- 
icy with  particular  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment or  strengthening  key  elements  of  scl- 
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ence  policy  Infrastructvire.  Thus,  In  Oolombln, 
our  program  resulted  in  a  continuing  cooper- 
ative effort  which  has  led  to  the  establlah- 
ment.  of  a  science  advisory  council  and  a 
foxindatlon  for  support  of  scientific  and 
technical  research.  In  Peru  the  Joint  discus- 
sions and  subsequent  efitorts  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Peruvian  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  a  Peruvian  Re- 
search Council.  Moet  recently  In  Ohana  a 
Joint  study  group  has  been  formed  to  look 
into  the  creation  of  a  mechanism  for  estab- 
lishment of  research  priorities  In  Ghana. 

Yet  another  type  of  activity  is  exemplified 
by  our  program  with  the  Academla  Slnlca 
in  Taiwan.  This  program  which  began  In  1963 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  six  in- 
stitutes for  graduate  study  which  have 
turned  out  over  a  hundred  MA  degrees  and 
this  year  awarded  their  first  three  PhD's. 
Moreover,  these  institutes  and  the  Improved 
environment  for  teaching  and  research  In 
Taiwan  have  led  to  a  situation  in  which  high- 
ly trained  Chinese  scientists  are  beginning 
to  return  from  abroad  to  Taiwan  to  teach 
and  do  research. 

In  some  instances  recommendations  made 
in  workshops  lead  to  cooperative  projects  in 
research  and  education.  In  an  experimental 
program  with  the  Brazilian  National  Re- 
search Covmcll  ofur  Academy  is  testing  the 
feasibility  of  transplanting  advanced  re- 
search capabilities  in  several  fields  of  chemis- 
try, selected  by  our  Brazilian  colleagues  as 
particularly  Important  to  the  country's 
scientific  and  technological  development.  Its 
principal  aim  is  to  expand  the  number  of 
doctoral-level  chemists  In  Brazilian  univer- 
sities. Young  American  PhD  chemists— de- 
signated NAS  Overseas  Research  Fellows — 
help  organize  advanced  doctoral  programs  In 
chemistry  by  offering  tutorships,  graduate 
courses,  and  seminars  while  continuing  their 
own  research.  Each  Fellow  works  under  the 
direction  of  an  American  professor  and  a 
Brazilian  counterpart  to  the  U.S.  professor 
for  a  period  of  two  to  three  years  at  a  Brazi- 
lian institution.  Brazilian  graduate  students 
are  admitted  for  one  year  to  a  cooperating 
U.S.  university  for  special,  advanced  course 
work  or  research  collaboration.  Responsibil- 
ities for  the  program — financial  and  adminis- 
trative— are  shared  by  both  countries.  Brazil 
has  committed  some  »700,000  of  the  esti- 
mated $2  million  needed  for  the  five-year 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  bilateral  programs  de- 
scribed above,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  also  initiated  a  program  of  ad- 
visory studies  which  focus  on  such  specific 
problems  as:  Intensive  technologies  for  de- 
veloping nations;  development  of  an  Inte- 
grated approach  to  agricultural  research  in 
Africa;  potential  uses  of  solar  energy  by  de- 
veloping nations;  the  role  of  U.S.  en^neering 
schools  In  technical  assistance;  scientific  and 
technical  information  needs  in  developing 
countries;  and  the  role  of  U.S.  firms  in  the 
development  of  R.  &  D.  capabilities  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

We  have  Just  Initiated  an  experiment  to 
Identify  data,  processes,  products,  and  tech- 
niques which  may  be  of  unique  value  to  de- 
veloping countries.  We  Intend  to  set  up  a 
special  mechanism  for  evaluating  Ideas  for 
Innovative  applications  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  development  problems  and  for 
achieving  action  on  proposals  of  exceptional 
promise.  It  Is  hoped  that  by  spotlighting  new 
technical  developments  in  this  manner  their 
transfer,  adaptation,  and  utilization  within 
developing  countries  can  be  significantly  ac- 
celerated. 

In  all  of  these  programs  we  work  In  close 
cooperation  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Englnearlng.  Clearly,  much  of  this  exciting 
activity  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
recognition  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development   that   science   and   technology 
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are  essential  elements  of  the  development 
process. 

INSTITtmOMAl.   OOOPOUTION 

There  are  numerous  Instances  of  institu- 
tional cooperation  in  science,  but  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  on  what  I  think  are  some 
trend-setting  examples:  I  use  the  term  In- 
stitutional cooperation  to  mean  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  both  private  and  pubUo  sden- 
tlflo  organlzatlonB.  Thus,  our  Academy  may 
Join  with  that  of  another  country  plus  the 
govemmentally  operated  research  covmcU  of 
a  third  to  collaborate  with  a  nongovern- 
mental institution  such  as  ICSU  and  an 
Intergovernmental  organization  like  Uneaco 
to  undertake  a  project  of  mutual  Interest  and 
International  concern.  Curiously  enough, 
this  sometimes  works  I 

For  example,  about  three  years  ago  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  joined  to 
assist  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Intematlonta 
research  center.  You  probably  recall  hearing 
from  Professor  Thomas  Odhlambo,  Director 
of  the  International  Center  for  Insect  Phy- 
siology and  Ecology  in  Nairobi,  at  the  Twelfth 
Meeting  of  the  Panel  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  your  parent  Committee.  Since  Dr. 
Odhlambo'B  initial  proposal  was  first  taken 
up  by  our  Academies,  more  than  a  dozen 
other  Academies  and  a  like  number  of  pri- 
vate foundations,  several  national  aid  agen- 
cies and  one  International  intergovernmen- 
tal organization  have  Joined  In  the  project. 

This  is  a  project  to  conduct  both  pure  and 
i^pUed  reeearch  and  has  as  Its  core  an  ex- 
citing combination  of  scientists  and  in- 
stitutions from  both  the  developed  and  de- 
veloping worlds.  I  shoiUd  stress  that  African 
scientific  and  institutional  cooperation  is  an 
easential  ingredient  of  this  particular 
project. 

Another  example,  in  this  instance  of  a  pro- 
spective institutions,  was  noted  by  President 
Nixon  In  his  Second  Annual  Report  on  VS. 
Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's — when  he  cited 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  as  being 
engaged  In  conversations  wltto  a  number  of 
like  inetltutions — moet  notably  In  the  Soviet 
Union — leading.  It  Is  hoped,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  International  Institute  of  Am>Ued 
Systems  Analysis.  This  is  an  expenmen*  in 
East-West  cooperation  to  find  scientific  ways 
to  approach  some  of  the  more  intractable 
problems  oommon  to  the  more  Industrially 
advanced  sodettee.  As  a  consequence  It  Is  not 
only  sdenitlfloally  experimental  but  sociolo- 
gically Innovative  as  w^.  We  hope  the  pri- 
vate and  nongovernmental  aspect  of  this 
project  augurs  well  for  a  flexible  and  avant 
garde  Institution  capable  of  making  a  real 
oontrtbution  to  societal  needs. 

Finally,  anxjng  the  few  examples  to  which 
I  Invite  your  attention,  I  would  like  to  review 
the  prospects  for  a  proposed  International 
Foundation  for  Science.  Here  again  a  group 
of  Academies  and  like  bodies  have  Joined, 
m  this  Instance  with  Unesoo,  to  expl<M«  the 
possibility  at  creating  a  device  to  help  sup- 
port the  research  of  young  scientists  in  de- 
veloping countries.  The  oonoq?t  revolves 
about  the  distribution  of  smaU  sums  that 
win  be  iised  to  enAUe  young  scientists  to 
conduct  research  not  otherwise  poaslble.  TTie 
two  principle  criteria  siiggeeted  for  appli- 
cants win  be  that  their  home  country  In- 
stitution verify  thait  the  reeearch  proposed 
is  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
that  a  group  of  internationally  recognized 
scholars  verify  that  the  propoeed  research 
Is  of  "lntema.tlonal  calibre." 

To  date  this  propoeal  Is  very  much  In  the 
talking  stage,  but  it  Is  receiving  increasing 
adherence  and  particularly  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Engineering 
Sciences  and  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences along  with  that  of  both  the  National 
Academy  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sdencee. 

Theee  manifestations  of  inetitutlonal  co- 
operutlon  are  but  few  among  many  and  are 
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Ulnstratlve  of  wtiaX  I  believe  Is  a 
In   International    nongovernmental 
tlon  to  attack  the  problems  of  soc 
to  make  venerable  scientific  Instltu 
fectlve  Instruments  of  contemporary 
lectual  Interchange. 

THE    rtlTURJC 

To  a  new  Subcommittee  of  Congiesc  the 
future  must  be  far  more  lnterestli«  than 
the  past.  Your  fresh  capacity  to  crefete  and 
to  build   for  that   futtire   Is   unencumbered 
with  the  baggage  of  past  mistakes, 
speculate   with   you    whUe   you    are 
young,  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  for 
the  challenge  you  face  is  enormous 

When  we  sort  out  some  of  the  world's  most 
pressing  problems  and  give  them  shbrthand 
tltlee  It  comes  to  the  following: 

(1)  War — can  we  control  our  an:  laments 
betxt  the  apocalypse? 

(3)  Pood— can  we  eliminate  starv^lon? 

(3)  Health — can  we  eliminate  pitmature 
death? 

(4)  Things — can  people  worldwide 
vided    with    adequate   housing,   clot  ties   and 
other  material  possessions  which  wl^l  permit 
them  to  live  In  dignity?  I 

( 5 )  Knowledge — can  we  use  what  ve  know 
and  discover  what  we  neet"  to  know  ''" 
life  on  this  planet  possible? 

(6)  Population — can  we  help  peofcle  limit 
their  fertUity  and  protect  the  envlfconment 
m  which  they  and  their  children  lUve? 

Not  one  of  these  problems  Is  detached  from 
an  international  context.  Each  can  jbe  given 
greater  Impetus  toward  solution  thipugh  In- 
ternational cooperation;  each  requires  a  solu- 
tion compounded  of  science  and  technology 
emerged  In  a  political  framework.  You,  as 
legislators,  and  we,  as  scholars,  andl  as  tech- 
nical administrators,  are  Inexorably  linked. 
What  tasks  can  we  e3ectlvely  unde 
gether? 

At  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  three  closel,. 
suggestions  struck  me  as  having  re^narkable 
potential:  Mr.  Daddarlo  proposed  ihe  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Science  Poljlcy  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Orosart  from  Canfcda  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  an  intetnatlonal 
parliamentary  association  of  legislators  in- 
terested m  science.  Professor  Long  ^rged  the 
formation  of  a  joint  House-Senate  |Commlt- 
tee  on  "national  security"  In  Its  i  broadest 
sense — to  study  the  relative  risks  of  non- 
mlUUry  alternatives  to  contlnuedjlncreases 
In  military  research  and  developm4nt. 

These  three  suggestions  appear  t^  us  to  be 
a  signal  that  the  time  may  be  opportune  for 
the  establishment  of  some  mechanism  by 
which  the  international  aspects  (if  science 
policy  are  aired  In  a  forum  of  executive  and 
legislative  decision  makers.  I  personally  find 
such  a  prospect  attractive,  but  \«ould  like 
to  see  it  esubllshed  on  a  voluntary  and  essen- 
tially nongovernmental  basis.  1 

Professor  Watson  raised  Issues  about  the 
biological  futvu-e  of  mankind  and  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  that  futura  Is  to  be 
manipulated.  He  proposed  an  International 
agreement  with  respect  to  embryolbglcal  re- 
search and  human  values.  Clearly  we  do  not 
today  have  the  mechanisms  or  th^  institu- 
tions to  examine  such  a  proposal  lii  all  of  Its 
ramifications  and  to  make  recommendations 
that  encompass  the  broad  sweep  pf  science 
and  ethics,  the  wide  range  of  legislative  and 
administrative  problems,  and  thalj  simulta- 
neously take  into  account  the  pace  land  char- 
acter of  change  In  today's  world,  ^he  Dad- 
darlo. Grosart.  and  Long  proposals  are  the 
beginnings  of  an  appro«M:h  to  this  very  cen- 
tral Issue  of  our  times. 

Looking  ahead  In  other  areas,  I  ind  many 
others  perceive  a  need  for  Intelldctual  ex- 
change with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  Congress  can  ready  Itself  to  facilitate 
such  exchange,  perhaps  In  a  fashlojn  not  un- 
like that  which  was  used  to  develop  our  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Easteijn  Europe. 
The  vital  force  of  those  eight  hui  dred  mil- 
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lion  Chinese  can  and  doubtlese  will  Influence 
the  course  of  history  enormously.  The  poten- 
tial for  wise  cooperation  truly  must  not  be 
enveloped  In  the  myths  of  the  past.  The 
NAS,  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties and  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil have  for  several  years  collaborated  In  the 
maintenance  of  a  Committee  on  Scholarly 
Communication  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  We  hope  we  have  your  support  In 
our  attempts  to  facilitate  interchange  with 
Chinese  scholars. 

I  do  not  want  to  speculate  on  the  almost 
endless  list  of  practical  technical  advances 
visible  In  the  future;  for  I  believe  that,  as  In 
the  past,  we  will  easily  find  ways  to  use  all 
the  technology  we  have.  Rather  I  would  like 
to  speculate  a  bit  about  the  ways  in  which 
International  cooperation  in  science  can 
prevent  some  of  the  abuses  of  technology. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  discover  how  much 
we  do  not  know  about  our  global  environ- 
ment, how  much  we  need  to  embrace  In  new 
knowledge,  new  institutions,  and  new  con- 
cepts of  conservation  to  preserve  our  world. 
It  will  be  a  challenge  of  extraordinary  com- 
plexity for  legislators  and  technical  experts 
to  design  and  make  effective  the  Interna- 
tional institutions  needed.  It  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  parliamentarians  of  the  world  to  exer- 
cise the  sort  of  statesmanship  that  will  put 
the  costs  of  stabilizing  and  conserving  our 
environment  In  a  framework  acceptable  to 
the  people. 

In  summary,  I  find  the  creation  of  this 
Subcommittee  a  good  omen  for  the  future. 
Having  worked  with  Chairman  Miller  for 
many  years  and  knowing  his  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  international  cooperation  I  can 
only  say  that  the  scientific  community 
should  be  equally  enthusiastic  about  the 
prospects  for  this  group  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
prepared,  as  am  I,  to  offer  It  assistance  and 
support. 
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the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  pris- 
oners and  all  American  Armed  Forces  si- 
multaneously. 


POLITICS  IN  NEW  POSTAL 
CORPORATION 


FORD 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
17,  1971. 1  was  hoping  It  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration : 

H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Grovernment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  wlU 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  thoee  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mil- 
itary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  foUowlng 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 


HON.  WILLIAM  D. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  ?. 
O'Brien  recently  issued  a  statement 
about  the  postal  service  which  I  feel 
should  be  read  by  all  my  colleagues. 
O'Brien,  who  authored  the  concept  of  a 
postal  corporation,  expressed  concern 
that  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  postal 
officials  will  seriously  Impair  the  corpo- 
ration before  it  can  be  put  into  effect. 

His  remarks  are  not  partisan  or  politi- 
cal in  effect.  You  will  remember  that  he 
first  proposed  to  make  the  Post  OfQce 
Department  a  semi-independent  corpo- 
ration devoid  from  politics.  Because  of 
his  efforts,  legislation  along  that  line  was 
introduced  and  the  law  goes  into  final 
effect  on  July  1.  1971. 

It  was  only  natural  for  O'Brien  to 
keep  close  tabs  on  the  plan  he  developed 
and  his  comment  that  he  is  "quite 
frankly,  deeply  worried,"  should  be  care- 
fully noted.  He  constructively  points  to 
partisan  politics,  which  he  tried  to  re- 
move from  the  Department,  the  poor 
congressional  and  labor-management 
relations,  service  cutbacks,  and  financial 
ineptness  as  crippling  effects  on  the  new 
corporation.  In  his  words: 

The  Nixon  administration  and  postal  man- 
agement must  stop  playing  politics  with  the 
new  postal  corporation. 

His  recommendations  for  achieving 
this  end  include  the  formation  of  a 
board  of  directors  which  meets  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  consultations  with  con- 
gressional committees  and  members,  as 
well  as  with  maUers  and  groups  repre- 
senting the  public.  I  think  we  can  take 
encouragement  from  O'Brien's  confi- 
dence that  the  new  corporation  can  suc- 
ceed if  good  faith  is  cultivated  between 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  American 
public.  Mr.  O'Brien's  statement  is  worthy 
of  our  consideration  and  I  commend  his 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. ,  „ 

I  include  the  statement,  as  follows. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  Statement 
As  the  author  and  first  public  advocate  of 
the  concept  of  the  postal  corporation,  and  u 
co-chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee  worx- 
ing  arduously  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  corporation  plan,  I  can  no 
longer  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  my 
mounting  concern  over  the  future  of  tue 
U.S.   Postal   Service. 

I  do  not  speak  today  for  my  pa"y-  " 
Democratic  National  Chairman.  My  effora 
toward  postal  reform  were  conducted  on  » 
bi-partisan  basis.  I  speak,  t^^erefore,  m  » 
former  postmaster  general  who.  as  origina- 
tor became  deeply  involved  in  what  w»»»°: 
tended  to  be  a  movement  to  bring  the  poetM 
service  abreast  ol  modern  times  and  tecfl- 
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nology.  to  move  the  U.S.  Mall  In  a  competent, 
businesslike,  and  professional  manner. 

After  closely  foUowlng  the  transition  pe- 
riod however,  I  am.  quite  frankly,  deeply 
worried.  Now  that  postal  reform  has  become 
1ft w  my  hopes — and  those  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  believe  in  the  corporation 
concept— have  been  shaken  by  some  disturb- 
ing events,  some  disquieting  signs  that  could 
severely  handicap  the  fiedgUng  corporation 
before  It  even  gets  off  the  ground. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  what  our 
hopes  were  when  postal  reform  was  first 
proposed  In  March.  1967— and  what  has  hap- 
pened to  those  hopes  under  the  Nixon 
ft<lmlnlstratlon. 

first.  It  was  my  Intention  that  the  postal 
service  and  its  management  be  totally  re- 
moved from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics. 
Today,  the  aura  of  political  partisanship 
continues  to  engulT  the  postal  service  and 
make  it  virtually  Indistinguishable  from  its 
pre-August,  1970  status. 

Not  only  did  the  postmaster  general — a 
political  appointee  of  President  Nixon— se- 
cure appointment  as  the  new  postmaster 
general  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  but  he  also 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  corporation — a  board  that  supervises 
the  activities  of  the  postmaster  general  and 
other  corporate  officers.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Blount  is  reporting  to  himself. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Blount  recommended  the 
sppolntment  by  President  Nixon  of  a  board 
of  directors  whose  makeup  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  new  law  In  terms  of  bi-partisan  rep- 
resentation by  including  the  maximum  niun- 
ber  of  Republican  appointees,  and  only  a 
minimum  of  Democrats — Democrats  whose 
identification  with  the  party  has  been  mini- 
mal in  terms  of  bipartisan  representation. 
Politics  remains  a  significant  factor  in 
regional  and  headquarters  personnel  selec- 
tion. Not  only  did  the  postmaster  general 
dismiss  all  regional  directors  holding  career 
appointments  from  past  Democratic  admin- 
istrations, but  he  replaced  them  in  virtually 
every  case  with  non-career  employees — with 
emphasis  on  mostly  retired  Republican  busi- 
ness executives.  He  has  not  named  one  re- 
gional director  who  Is  a  recognizable  Demo- 
crat. And  there  are  continuing  reports  that 
higher-level  promotions  (G6-13  and  above) 
at  headquarters  still  require  clearance  by 
Republican  officials  In  the  Bureau  of  Opera- 
tions and  the  Office  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

A  second  goal  of  our  postal  reform  effort 
was  to  set  the  stage  for  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  postal  service  to  the  public,  free  of 
the  political  and  economic  pressures  of  other 
agencies  and  political  entitles. 

But  Instead  of  improving  mail  service,  the 
trend  of  the  past  two  years  has  been  toward 
a  drastic  reduction  in  existing  service.  The 
postmaster  general  has  introduced  a  series 
of  plans  and  budget  cuts  that  have  made  the 
past  two  years  one  of  the  bleakest  periods  In 
the  history  of  the  VS.  Mall. 

Not  only  has  the  nationwide  program  of 
same-day  delivery  in  downtown  business  dis- 
tricts been  abandoned,  but  drastic  and  often 
unpubllclzed  cuts  have  been  made  on  a 
regional  basis  In  collection  services,  business 
deliveries,  forwarding  service,  special  de- 
livery, window,  Saturday  and  other  weekend 
Bervlces. 

In  1967,  we  broke  new  ground  by  providing 
■pace-available  air  mall  service  to  first  class 
mall  on  an  enormously  extended  basis.  This 
has  now  been  nullified  in  several  areas  with 
the  restriction  of  its  use  to  distances  In  ex- 
cess of  600  miles. 

Today,  it  seems  to  be  commonplace  for 
first  class  mall  to  take  six  to  seven  days  to 
travel  between  cities,  and  four  to  five  days 
within  metropolitan  areas.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice's own  studies  Indicate  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion In  service — even  when  measured  against 
Its  own  standards  of  performance  a  year  ago. 
Undoubtedly,   the    fact   that   thousands    of 
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postmaster  vacancies  went  unfilled  for  an 
unprecedented  two  years,  while  the  Incum- 
bents remained  in  an  "acting"  status,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  decline  of  service. 
Most  serious  of  all.  In  my  view,  is  the  ap- 
parent abandonment  of  our  goal  of  ultimate- 
ly eliminating  air  mall  as  a  separate  category, 
moving  all  first-class  mail  by  the  fastest  avail- 
able means  of  transportation,  and  giving  spe- 
cial service  to  special  delivery  mall.  This 
program  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by 
a  low-quality  substitute  that  would  provide 
ordinary  first-class  service  for  air  mall,  and 
second  class  service  for  first-class  mall — all 
at  much  higher  rates. 

All  of  these  reductions  In  service  have 
occurred  before  the  corporation  has  officially 
gone  into  operation.  But  the  signs  are 
ominous.  Unless  this  trend  toward  outdated 
service  is  given  top-priority  attention  by  a 
public  service-minded  board  of  directors,  the 
corporation  is  headed  for  deep  trouble.  No 
amount  of  public  relations  gimmickry — such 
as  special  air  mall  service  for  congressmen — 
win  help  the  new  service  in  the  eyes  of  Its 
primary  client — the  public. 

Thirdly,  we  had  hoped  to  open  a  new  era 
in  postal-labor  relations  by  providing  un- 
restricted scope  for  good-faith  bargaining,  a 
neutral  source  for  final  appeal,  and  a  chance 
to  be  Innovative  in  postal  labor-management 
relations. 

First  we  witnessed  a  crippling  strike  of  na- 
tionwide significance — the  first  in  postal  his- 
tory. We  also  are  seeing  the  development  of 
the  poorest  relationships  In  memory  between 
a  postmatser  general  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees.  The  turnover  of  Mr. 
Blount's  top  labor  relations  personnel  has 
been  extraordinary.  The  general  resentment 
generated  by  the  so-called  "Blount  gag"  or- 
der, barring  postal  personnel  from  communi- 
cating freely  with  Congress,  has  further 
worsened  postal  labor  relations.  Postal  man- 
agement's public  statements  and  Its  attitude 
toward  negotiations  have  exacerbated  the 
problem. 

The  new  corporation  simply  must  not  be- 
gin under  a  cloud  of  acrimony  between  man- 
agement and  labor  over  such  issues  as  com- 
municating with  Members  of  Congress.  The 
problem  of  proving  management's  overrid- 
ing concern  for  the  welfare  of  postal  employ- 
ees must  be  given  urgent  attention. 

Fourth,  we  had  envisioned  a  vastly  im- 
proved method  of  obtaining  urgently  needed 
improvements  In  postal  plants  and  equip- 
ment under  more  economical  procedures. 

Mr.  Blount  recently  announced  a  much- 
needed  $1.6  billion  construction  program  to 
provide  critically  needed  postal  facilities. 
What  was  not  announced  was  the  hundreds 
of  new  facilities  needlessly  delayed  or  pos- 
sibly dropped  because  of  the  nine  months 
long  freeze  on  new  postal  construction,  im- 
posed by  the  postmaster  general  In  response 
to  the  President's  inept  battle  against  In- 
flation. That  freeze  served  only  to  Increase 
the  deficit  in  adequate  faculties  that  must 
be  borne  by  the  new  corporation. 

Furthermore,  the  staggering  cost  overrun 
Inotirred  In  btilldlng  a  New  York  BiUk  Han- 
dling Facility  in  Secaucus,  New  Jersey,  has 
greatly  shaken  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  same  officials  to  undertake  the  enormous 
building  programs  needed  In  the  postal  sys- 
tem. Another  such  fiscal  disaster  could  seri- 
ously inhibit  the  new  corporation's  ability 
to  market  its  securities;  the  responsible  of- 
ficials should  not  be  awarded  positions  of 
similar  authority  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Fifth,  In  the  /Inonrfol  area,  we  had  hoped 
to  place  the  postal  service  on  sound  economic 
footing,  with  due  regard  to  public  service. 

Mr.  Blount  has  come  up  with  the  most 
staggering  postal  deficit  In  history — pro- 
jected to  reach  more  than  $2.2  billion  by 
June  30.  This  administration's  failure  to 
secure  from  the  Congress  any  kind  of  a  rate 
Increase  In  the  past  two  years  has  placed 
the  new  corporation  at  a  disadvantage  even 
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before  it  opena  Its  doors.  Even  more  dlstxirb- 
Ing  Is  the  attitude  of  the  management  to- 
ward the  legitimate  requests  of  the  new 
Postal  Rate  Commission  for  basic  financial 
information  and  an  opportunity  to  observe 
postal  processing  methods.  So  far,  the  Postal 
Service  management  has  not  even  been  able 
to  agree  on  what  the  Rate  Commission's  man- 
date is. 

Finally,  we  foresaw  the  opportunity 
through  postal  reform  for  a  cooperative  and 
constructive  relationship  with  the  Congrees, 
with  mall  users,  and  the  public,  through  fre- 
quent consultation  and  appropriate  legisla- 
tive oversight. 

Unforttmately.  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Blount 
and  his  colleagues  toward  Congress  and  the 
public  has  been  one  of  disdain.  They  have 
indicated  that  they  simply  do  not  under- 
stand the  legislative  process  and  the  proper 
role  of  legislative  oversight.  As  a  result,  the 
postal  service  has  reached  an  all-time  low 
in  congressional  relations.  It  cost  Ii^.  Blount 
a  postal  rate  bill — and  would  have  cost  us 
postal  reorganization.  As  it  is.  he  and  his  top 
staff  have  cost  the  new  corporation  vital 
congressional,  public,  and  employee  good 
will  at  the  outset. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  postal  man- 
agement must  stop  playing  politics  with 
the  new  postal  corporation.  Mr.  Blount 
should  make  non-partisanship  the  rule 
rather  than  a  mere  slogan.  He  should  recom- 
mend a  board  of  directors  that  meets  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  He  should  consult  fuUy 
with  appropriate  congressional  committees 
and  members,  as  well  as  with  mailers  and 
groups  representing  the  public.  He  should 
stop  playing  stamp  politics.  He  shoxild  give 
immediate  attention  to  ending  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  quality  of  service.  He  should 
make  every  effort  to  restore  favorable  man- 
agement-labor relations.  As  a  construction 
expert,  he  should  cake  special  pains  to  see 
that  future  Secaucuses  are  averted  through 
careful  planning. 

This  corporation  can  succeed — and  U.S. 
mall  service  can  flourish — only  with  the  most 
carefully  cultivated  good  faith  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  American  public.  The 
most  disquieting  sign  of  all,  to  date,  has 
been  that  Mr.  Blount  and  his  coUeagues  are 
taking  the  public  for  granted. 


DIMINISHED  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES AFFORDED  MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN  STUDENTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALtrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  4 

edition  of  the  Washington  Post  contained 
an  Associated  Press  article  describing  the 
plight  and  isolation  of  our  Nation's 
Mexican-Americans  regarding  educa- 
tional opportunities.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  news  story  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
Chicanos  Isolatkd  in  Schools,  Unit  Bats 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  says 
a  study  of  Mexican- Americans  In  the  nation's 
schools  reveals  Chlcano  students  are  "severely 
Isolated"  In  the  Southwesrt. 

The  report,  first  of  several  assessing 
educational  opportunities  for  Mexican-Amer- 
icans In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  was  released  here  and  In 
Austin,  Tex.,  yesterday. 

The  commission  reported  that  about  30 
per  cent  of  Chlcano  students  m  the  South- 
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western  area  attend  schools  In  predomliiantly 
Mezlcan-AmerlcAn  dlstrlcta  while  about  46 
per  cent  go  to  predominantly  Me^can- 
Amerlcan  schools. 

It  said  more  than  20  per  cent  ot  the  pupils 
surveyed  are  In  schools  80  to  100  per  cent 
JIdezlcan-Amerlcan. 

While  geographic  considerations  may 
account  lor  much  of  the  isolation,  the 
r»port  said,  many  Mexlcan-Amerlca4  stu- 
dents are  isolated  In  districts  next  to  pre- 
dominantly  Anglo   districts. 

It  said  only  4  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and 
3  per  cent  of  the  school  principals  are 
Mexican-American  while  10  per  o«it  at 
Board  of  Education  members  are  ^  the 
minority  group. 

Only  Callfomla,  the  report  said,  has  taken 
action  to  eliminate  ethnic  imbalance  in  Its 
schools.  However,  It  said  ethnic  imhelanoe 
BtUl  remains  in  that  state,  even  ttuiugb 
substantial  progress  has  been  made. 

The  most  severe  isolation  of  studelits  by 
school  and  district  was  found  in  Texts,  the 
commission  said.  Almost  two-thirds  Of  the 
Mexican-American  students  In  the  state  are 
concentrated  in  37  counties  along  the  Mexi- 
can border  or  close  to  It.  Nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  students  attend  schools  in  predom- 
inantly Chlcano  districts.  { 

Tb«  VS.  Oommlaalon  on  Civil  Rlghtt  is  an 
independent,  bipartisan  agency  created  by 
Congress  in  1957.  Information  for  Its  report 
came  from  a  m&ll  survey  of  all  538  school 
districts  with  Spanish  surnamed  enroUknents 
of  more  than  10  per  cent  in  the  flv«-state 
region. 


SOVIET  ANTISEMrnSM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOk 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATCVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971  I 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.' I  re- 
cently obUlned  a  copy  of  a  publication 
printed  In  the  Soviet  Union  entitled 
"Caution:  Zionism!"  which  to  my  mind  Is 
the  most  vicious  smtisemltic  piece  of  lit- 
erature that  I  have  seen  since  the  Nazis 
were  wiped  out  in  Germany  In  ^orld 
War  n.  This  booklet  written  by  Yuri 
Ivanov  was  printed  by  Progress  Publish- 
ers, the  official  Soviet  publishing  house  in 
Moscow  in  1970. 

Throughout  the  booklet,  the  term 
"Zionist  and  Jew"  is  used  entertalntlvely. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  to  the  Soviets  all 
Jews  are  Zionists  and,  therefore,  subject 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  punishment. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  persecutions  within  the  Communist 
bloc  since  last  year.  Our  predecessor  com- 
mittee, the  Conmilttee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  held  hearings  on  Soviet  perse- 
cution of  Jews,  in  1968.  It  is  quite  aojpar- 
ent  that  all  people  are  persecuted  tiehind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  All  pe<^le  are  (Jenled 
the  right  to  the  practice  of  their  re^gion ; 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  and  of  assembly;  the  ri|ht  to 
leave  their  countries  permanently  to  go 
to  places  that  they  would  rather  Uve  In. 
But,  it  is  also  apparent  that  Jews  suffer 
special  persecutions  in  the  Commimlst 
bloc  and,  particularly,  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  booklet  perhaps  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  thinking  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  about  the  Jews  that  ezi^lalns 
why  they  are  subject  to  even  mote  op- 
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presslon  than  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
live  under  the  dominatian  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  booklet  accuses  Jews  throughout 
the  world  of  being  Involved  in  some  sort 
of  syntheeist  conspiracy.  A  conspiracy,  of 
course,  in  collaboration  with  "American 
imperialist"  the  usual  target  of  Soviet 
villflcation. 

Perhaps  the  most  grotesque  material  in 
the  booklet  appears  on  pages  146  and 
147  where  after  the  claim  is  made  that 
the  French  Christian  woiidng  class  has 
the  "money  earned  by  their  labor"  trans- 
ferred "by  Rothschild,  Pierre  Dreyfus, 
and  other  financiers  and  businessmen" 
to  Israel.  The  workers  were  then  ad- 
vised by  the  Soviet  Communist  that  the 
RomaJi  Catholic  Church  is  controlled  by 
secret  Jews  named  in  particular  as  Car- 
dinal Augiistln  Bea  who  the  booklet  says: 

Long  ago  abandoned  his  Jewish  faith  to 
embrace  Catholicism  in  order  to  help  cement 
the  alliance  between  the  Cathcdic  Church 
and  the  Jewish  Church  by  means  of  the 
Second  Vatican  OotmcU  Declaration  of  No- 
vember 20,  1964,  and  a  cheque  In  favor  of 
the  Vatican  .  .  . 

This  booklet  is  available  in  English  and 
it  has  also  been  published  in  other  lan- 
guages and  disseminated  throughout  the 
world  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  insulting 
to  both  our  Jewish  and  our  Catholic  citi- 
zens In  this  country  and  it  Is  available 
from  the  official  Soviet  Distributing 
Agency  in  New  York  for  Confidence  Book 
Corp.,  which  is  registered  as  a  Soviet 
agency. 

A  confidential  publication  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A.,  entitled  "Party  Af- 
fairs" and  dated  April  18.  1969,  contains 
a  statement  that  is  interesting  and  the 
context  of  the  Soviet  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign. According  to  the  Communist  Party 
"a  fear  has  arisen  in  this  country  about 
the  Jewish  question;  a  'dirty  word'  has 
been  created — 'anti-Seml.'  "  Many  of  our 
members  and  followers  fear  to  speak  out 
what  they  know  is  the  truth  unless  they 
be  labeled  "anti-Seml."  It  is  about  time 
to  look  this  situation  In  the  face.  Ap- 
parently the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Is 
embarrassed  about  the  anti-Semitism  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  anti-Semitism 
implicit  in  their  own  activities  here  In 
the  United  States  and  its  many  members 
are  upset  by  the  Soviet  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign and  by  the  anti-Semitism  within 
the  Communist  Party.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.. 
a  wielding  tool  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  as 
guilty  of  smtl-Semltism  because  of  Its 
support  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund  was  guilty  of  be- 
cause of  its  support  for  Nazi  Germany 
before  World  War  II. 

The  Soviet  booklet  Caution;  Zionism! 
shows  the  depths  to  which  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  sunk  in  this  anti-Semitic 
campaign.  A  man  such  as  Cardinal  Bea 
is  considered  Jewish,  because  he  was  born 
Jewish,  even  though  he  now  embraces 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  was 
the  Nazi  definition  of  a  Jew — anyone  who 
is  bom  of  Jewish  parents  regardless  of 
his  religion  was  eligible  for  extermina- 
tion In  the  gas  chambers  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. The  old  Nazi  fantasies  about  the 
international  Jewish  bankers  and  about 
the  Jewish  control  of  everything  In  sight 
are  now  repeated  by  the  Communists  be- 
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cause  It  serves  the  needs  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  spread  of  these  Nazi-style 
fantasies  against  the  Jews  provides  the 
excuse  for  the  continued  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  sad  for  me 
to  note  that  some  Americans  who  call 
themselves  anti-Communist  or  conserva- 
tive fall  into  the  anti-Semitic  trap.  I  am 
one  who  has  never  said  that  all  of  the 
un-Americans  are  on  the  left.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  on  the  American  right 
are  pure  and  simple  anti-Semitic.  They 
are  helping  communism,  not  American- 
ism, when  they  preach  hatred  or  con- 
tempt of  any  race.  They  should  read 
Caution:  Zionism!  and  beware  of  those 
Americans  who  spread  this  same  hatred 
on  our  shores. 


THE  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
HIGHWAY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  legislation 
today  to  designate  certain  segments  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  as  the 
"Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Highway." 

It  was  just  15  years  ago  that  President 
Eisenhower  signed  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956.  That  act  initiated  the 
vast  network  of  safe  and  convenient  in- 
terstate highways  which  criss-cross  our 
Nation  today.  It  is  entirely  fitting,  then, 
that  we  designate  a  portion  of  this  sys- 
tem to  his  memory. 

The  route  I  have  chosen  in  this  bill 
Is  the  same  as  that  suggested  last  week 
by  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe.  Secretary  Volpe,  colncldentally, 
served  President  Eisenhower  as  the  first 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

The  proposed  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Highway  would  follow  the  existing  routes 
as  follows: 

1-70  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Denver, 
Colo.; 

1-25  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
and 

1-80  from  Cheyenne  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

This  route  spans  the  country  and 
passes  very  near  the  Eisenhower  family 
home  and  the  former  President's  final 
resting  place  In  Abilene,  Kans.  It  also 
passes  through  Mrs.  Elsenhower's  home- 
town of  Denver. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  this  pro- 
posed route  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
one  taken  in  1919  by  then  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Elsenhower,  then  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army's  first  transcontinen- 
tal truck  convoy.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  points  out  that  the  pur- 
pose of  that  trip  over  50  years  ago  was 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  Inter- 
continental truck  travel  and  to  promote 
governmental  support  of  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  over  2  years 
now  since  the  death  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  leader.  No  permanent  fit- 
ting national  memorial  has  been  estab- 
lished other  than  the  presidential  library 
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and  museum  at  Abilene.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  act  to  honor  his  memory 
in  this  very  appropriate  way.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  for 
the  designation  of  the  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Highway. 


POOR  ATTENDANCE  AT  DEMO- 
CRATIC CAUCUS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  risk  of  being  suspect  in  demonstra- 
ting concern  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
many  of  my  constituents  In  Massachu- 
setts will  react  with  mild  surprise  over 
this  concern,  I  raise  the  question  of  at- 
tendance at  today's  Democratic  caucus. 
Once  again  the  Democratic  monthly 
caucus  was  adjourned  without  business 
because  of  lack  of  quorum.  It  se«ns  to  be 
characteristic  of  Democratic  members 
that  they  cfutmot  muster  sufficient  of 
their  numbers  to  deal  with  the  wide 
range  of  issues  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion. These  issues  are  significant:  they 
extend  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the 
chairmanship  of  a  District  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  consistent  failure  to  obtain  a 
quorum— this  was  the  third  failure  in  3 
months— suggests  that  the  very  anonym- 
ity which  caucus  rules  normally  guar- 
antee contributes  to  the  evident  lack  of 
interest.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  un- 
dertook today  to  keep  a  record  of  those 
who  were  not  present  at  today's  meeting. 
I  place  this  list  in  the  Record  with 
mixed  feelings.  I  apologize  to  those  who 
had  legitimate  reasons  for  being  vmable 
to  attend,  and  I  also  acknowledge  that 
my  compilation  may  be  less  accurate 
than  an  official  record  would  have  been. 
Of  course.  I  would  have  preferred  such 
an  official  listing  but  regrettably,  the 
benefits  of  public  disclosure  of  our  ac- 
tivities still  seems  to  elude  too  many  of 
our  Members. 

Finally,  I  would  be  the  last — my  own 
record  &&  testimony — to  argue  that  at- 
tendance of  itself  contributes  more  than 
minimally  to  government.  But  if  we  can 
not  even  raise  a  quorum  for  matters  of 
critical  policy,  our  potential  as  an  effec- 
tive Instriunent  is  too  sharply  curtailed. 
List  or  Trosk  Mkmbess  Abskmt 
Abbltt,  Watklns  M.,  4th  Va.;  Abemethy, 
Thomas  Q.,  1st  Miss.;  Anderson,  Glenn  M., 
17th  Calif.;  Anderson,  WUllam  R..  6th  Tenn.; 
Andrews,  George  W..  3d  Ala.;  Ashley,  Thomas 
L.,  9th  Ohio. 

Baring,  Walter  8.,  AL  Nev.;  BevUl,  Tom,  7th 
Ala,;  Blanton,  Ray,  7th  Tenn.;  Blatnlk,  John 
A.,  8th  Minn.;  Brooks,  Jack.  9th  Tex.;  Burle- 
son, Omar,  17th  Tex.;  Burlison,  BUI  D..  10th 
Mo.;  Byrne.  James  A..  3d  Pa.;  Byron,  Goodloe 
I.,  6th  Md. 

CabeU,  Earle.  5th  Tex.;  Caffery.  Patrick  T., 
8d  La.;  Casey.  Bob,  22d  Tex.;  Chappell,  Bill, 
Jr.,  4th  Pla.;  Clark.  Frank  M.,  26th  Pa.;  Col- 
lins. George  W.,  6th  HI.;  Colmer.  WUllam  M., 
6th  Miss.;  Conyers.  John.  Jr.,  1st  Mich.;  Cor- 
man,  James  C.  22d  Calif.;  Daniel.  W.  O. 
(Dan) ,  6th  Va. 

Daniels.  DomiiUck  V..  14th  N.J.;  Danlel- 
»on.  George  E..  29th  Calif.;  Davis.  John  W., 
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7th  Oa.;  Davis.  Mendel  J..  1st  B.C.;  de  la 
Garza,  Eligio.  15th  Tex.;  Delaney.  James  J., 
9th  N.Y.;  Dellums.  Ronald  V..  7th  Calif.; 
Denholm.  Prank  E,  1st  S.  Dak.;  Dent.  John 
H.,  21st  Pa.;  Dlngell,  John  D.,  16th  Mich.; 
Dom.  Wm.  Jenntags  Bryan,  3d  B.C.;  Dow. 
John  G..  27th  N.Y.;  Dowdy,  John,  2d  Tex.; 
Downing,  Thomas  N..  Ist  Va.;  Dulskl.  Thad- 
deus  J.,  4l8t  N.T. 

Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  7th  La.;  EUberg,  Jos- 
hua, 4th  Pa.;  Evlns,  Joe  L.,  4th  Tenn. 

FasceU.  Dante  B.,  12th  FU.;  Fisher,  O.  C, 
2l8t  Tex.;  Flood,  Daniel  J.,  11th  Pa.;  Flowers, 
Walter,  5th  Ala.;  Plynt.  John  J..  Jr..  6th  Ga.; 
Foley.  Thomas  S..  6th  Wash.;  Fountain.  L.  H., 
2d  N.C.;  Fulton,  Richard  H.,  6th  Tenn.;  Fu- 
qua,  Don.  2d  Fla. 

Galiflanakls.  Nick,  4th  N.C.;  Gaydoa. 
Joseph  M.,  20th  Pa.;  Gettye.  Tom  S.,  6th  B.C.; 
Gialmo.  Robert  N..  3d  Conn.;  Gibbons.  Sam. 
6th  Pla.;  Gonzalez,  Henry  B.,  20th  Tex.;  Gray, 
Kenneth  J.,  2l8t  HI.;  Green,  Edith,  3d  Oreg.; 
Green,  WiUiam  J.,  6th  Pa.;  Grlffln,  Charles 
H.,  3d  Mass.;  Griffiths,  Martha  W.,  17th 
Mich. 

Hagan,  G.  Elliott.  1st  Ga.;  Hanley,  James 
M.,  36th  N.Y.;  Hanna,  Richard  T.,  34th  Calif.; 
Hansen,  Julia  Butler,  3d  Wash.;  Hawkins, 
Augustus  P.,  2l8t  Calif.;  Hubert,  F.  Edward. 
1st  La.;  Hechler.  Ken,  4th  W.  Va.;  Henderson, 
David  N..  3d  N.C.;  Howard,  James,  J.  3d  NJ. 
Ichord,  Richard  H.,  8th  Mo. 
Jarman,  John,  6th  Okla.;  Jones,  Ed..  8th 
Tenn.;  Jones,  Walter  B.,  Ist  N.C. 

Kazen,  Abraham,  Jr.,  23d  Tex.;  Kee,  Jam«e, 
5th  W.  Va.;  Kyros,  Peter,  1st  Maine. 

Landrum,  Phil  M.,  9th  Ga.;  Leggett,  Rob- 
ert L.,  4th  Calif.;  Lennon,  Alton,  7th  N.C; 
Unk,  Arthur  A.,  2d  N.  Dak.:  Long,  Speedy  O., 
8th  La. 

McKay.  K.  Gunn.  1st  Utah;  McMillan. 
John  L.,  6th  S.C;  Macdonald,  Torbert  H., 
7th  Mass.;  Mahon,  George  H.,  19th  Tex.; 
Mann,  James  R..  4th  S.C;  Matsunaga.  Spark 
M..  1st  Hawaii;  Mills.  WUbur  D.,  2d  Ark.; 
Mlnlsh.  Joseph  G..  11th  NJ.;  MoUohan.  Rob- 
ert H.  (Bob).  1st  W.  Va.;  Monagan.  John  S.. 
5th  Conn.;  Montgomery.  G.  V.  (Sonny).  4th 
Miss.;  Moorhead,  WUllam  S..  14th  Pa.;  Mor- 
gan, Thomas  E.,  26th  Pa. 

Natcher.  WUllam  H..  2d  Ky.;  Nichols.  Bill. 
4th  Ala.;  Nix,  Robert  N.  C,  2d  Pa. 
O'Hara,  James  G.,  12th  Mich. 
Passman,  Otto  E.,  5th  La.;  Patman,  Wright, 
ist  Tex.;  Patten,  Edward  J..  16th  N.J.;  Perk- 
ins, Carl  D.,  7th  Ky.;  Pickle.  J.  J..  10th  Tex.; 
Poage.  W.  R..  Uth  Tex.;  Podell,  Bertram  L.. 
13th  N.Y.;  F*yor.  David.  4th  Ark.;  Purcell. 
Oraham.  13th  Tex. 

RandaU.  Wm.  J..  4th  Mo.;  Rangel,  Charles 
B..  18th  N.Y.;  Rarlck.  John  R..  6th  La.; 
Roberts.  Ray,  4th  Tex.;  Rodlno.  Peter  W..  Jr.. 
10th  NJ.;  Roe,  Robert  A..  8th  NJ.;  Rogers. 
Paul  G.,  9th  Fla.;  Rooney,  Fred  B.,  16th  Pa.; 
Rooney,  John  J..  14th  N.Y.;  Rostenkowskl, 
Dan.  8th  m.;  Roy.  William  R..  2d  Kans.; 
Runnels,  Harold  Lowell,  2d  N.  Mex. 

St  German,  Fernand  J.,  1st  R.I.;  Satterfleld. 
David  E..  in.  3d  Va.;  Shipley,  George  E..  23d 
HI.;  Slkes.  Robert  L.  F..  Ist  Fla.;  Sisk,  B.  P.. 
16th  Calif.;  Slack.  John  M..  3d  W.  Va.; 
Staggers.  Harley  O..  2d  W.  Va.;  Steed,  Tom. 
4th  Okla.;  Stephens,  Robert  G..  Jr.,  10th  Oa.; 
Stokes,  Louis,  21st  Ohio;  Stubblefleld,  Frank 
A.,  Ist  Ky.;  Stuckey,  W.  S.  (Bill) ,  8th  Oa. 

Taylor.  Roy  A.,  11th  N.C;  'neman,  Rot>ert 
O.,  2d  RJ. 

UdaU.  Morris  K..  2d  Ariz.;  Ullman.  Al.  2d 
Oreg. 

Waggonner.  Joe  D..  Jr..  4th  La.;  Watts. 
John  C.  6th  Ky.;  White,  Richard  C,  leth 
Tex.;  Whltten.  Jamie  L.,  3d  Miss.;  Wilson, 
Charles  H.,  3l8t  Calif. 

Yatron,  Ous,  6th  Pa.;  Young,  John,  14th 
Tex. 

Members  Present  at  Cattcas 
Abourezk,  James,  ad  8.  Dak.;  Abzug,  Bel- 
la 8..  19th  N.Y.;  Adams.  Brock.  7th  Wash.; 
Addabbo.  Joseph  P.,  7th  N.Y.;  Albert,  Carl,  3d 
Okla.;   Alexander,  Bill,  Ist  Ark.;  Annunzlo, 
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Frank.  7th  HI.;  AQ>ln,  Lea.  1st  Wis.;  AsplnaU, 
Wayne  N.,  4th  Colo. 

Badlllo,  Herman,  2l8t  N.Y.;  Barrett,  Wil- 
liam A.,  1st  Pa.;  Beglch,  N  J.,  AL  Alaska;  Ben- 
nett, Charles  E.,  3d  Fla.;  Bergland,  Bob,  7th 
Minn.;  Blaggi,  Mario,  a4th  N.Y.;  Bingham. 
Jonathan  B.,  23d  N.Y.;  Boggs.  Hale,  2d  La.; 
Boland.  Edward  P.,  ad  Mass.;  BoUing.  Rich- 
ard, 6th  Mo.;  Brademas,  John,  3d  Ind.;  Braaco, 
Prank  J.,  11th  N.Y.;  Brlnkley.  Jack,  3d  Oa.; 
Burke,  James  A.,  11th  Mass.;  Burton,  PhlUlp. 
5th  CaUf . 

Carey.  Hugh  L..  15th  N.Y.;  Carney. 
Charles  J.,  19th  Ohio;  CeUer,  Emanuel,  10th 
N.Y.;  Chlsholm,  Shirley,  12th  N.Y.;  Clay,  WU- 
llam (Bill),  Ist  Mo.;  Cotter,  WUUam  R.,  1st 
Corm.;  Culver,  John  C,  ad  Iowa. 

Diggs,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  I3th  Mich.;  Donohue, 
Harold  D.,  4th  Mass.;  Drinan,  Robert  F.,  3d 
Mass. 

Eckhardt,  Bob,  8th  Tex.;  Edmondson.  Ed. 
2d  Okla.;  Edwards,  Don,  9th  Calif.;  Evans. 
Frank  E..  3d  Colo. 

Pauntroy,  Walter  E.,  D.C.;  Ford,  William  D.. 
15th  Mloh.;  Fraser.  Donald  M..  6th  Minn. 

Garmatz.  Edward  A..  3d  Md;  Grasso.  EUa 
T.,  6th  Conn. 

Hamilton,  Lee  H.,  9th  Ind.;  Harrington. 
Michael.  6th  Mass.;  Hathaway.  WiUlam  D.. 
2d  Maine;  Hays,  Wayne  L..  18th  Ohio;  Hel- 
stoski,  Henry.  9th  N.J.;  Hicks.  Floyd  V.,  «th 
Wash.;  Hicks.  Louise  Day.  9th  Mass.;  HolUleld, 
Chet.  19th  Calif.;  Hull.  W.  R..  Jr..  eth  Mo.; 
Hungate,  William  L.,  9th  Mo. 

Jacobs,  Andrew.  Jr..  Uth  Ind.;   Johnson. 

Harold  T.,  2d  Calif.;  Jones.  Robert  E..  8th  Ala. 

Karth.  Joseph  E.,  4th  Minn.;  Kastenmeier, 

Robert  W.,  ad  Wis.;  Kluczynskl,  John  C.  5th 

111.;  Koch,  Edward  I.,  17th  N.Y. 

Long,  Clarence  D.,  2d  Md.;  McCormack, 
Mike,  4th  Wash.;  McFaU,  John  J..  15th  Calif.; 
Madden,  Ray  J.,  1st  Ind.;  Mathls,  Dawson, 
2d  Ga.;  MazzoU,  Romano  L.,  3d  Ky.;  Meeds, 
Lloyd,  ad  Wash.;  Melcher.  John,  ad  Mont.; 
Metcalfe,  Ralph  H.,  1st  HI.;  Mikva,  Abner  J., 
ad  HI.;  MiUer.  George  P..  8th  Calif.;  Mink, 
Patsy  T..  2d  HawaU;  MltcheU,  Parren  J.,  7th 
Md.;  Moss,  John  E..  3d  Calif.;  Murphy.  John 
M..  16th  N.Y.;  Murphy,  Morgan  F.,  8d  HI. 

Natcher,  William  H.,  2d  Ky.;  Nedzl.  Luclen 
N..  14th  Mich. 

Obey,  David  R..  7th  Wis.;  O'NeiU,  Thomas 
P.,  Jr.,  8th  Mass. 

Pepper,  Claude,  11th  Fla.;  Pike,  Otis  O.,  Ist 
N.Y.;  Preyer,  Richardson,  6th  N.C;  Price 
Melvln,  24th  HI.;  PuclnskJ,  Roman  C,  Uth 
Hi. 

Rees,  Thomas  M..  a6th  Calif.;  Reuss,  Henry 
S..  6th  Wis.;  Roncallo.  Teno,  AL.  Wyo.;  Ros- 
enthal. Benjamin  S..  8th  N.Y.;  Roush.  J. 
Edward,  4th  Ind.;  Roybal,  Edward  R.,  80th 
Calif.;   Ryan,  William  F.,  20th  N.Y. 

Sarbanes.  Paul  8.,  4th  Md.;  Scheuer,  James 
H.,  22d  N.Y.;  Selberling,  John  P.,  Jr.,  14th 
Ohio;  Smith,  Neal,  6th  Iowa;  Stanton,  James 
v.,  20th  Ohio;  Stratton.  Samuel  8..  2&th 
N.Y.;  Sullivan,  Leonor.  8d  Mo.;  Symington. 
James  W.,  2d  Mo. 

T-^ague,  OUn  B..  eth  Tex.;  Thomipson, 
Prank,  Jr.,  4th  N.J. 

Van  Deerlln.  Lionel,  87th  CaUf.;  Vanlk. 
Charles  A.,  22d  Ohio;  Vlgorito,  Joseph  P., 
24th  Pa. 

Waldie.  Jerome  R.,  14th  CaUf.;  Wolff,  Lester 
L..  3d  N.Y.;  Wright.  Jim.  12th  Tex. 
Yates.  Sidney  A..  9th  111 
Zablockl,  Clement  J.,  4th  Wis. 


SMALL   BUSINESS   WEEK 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MASTLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  "Small  Business 
Week"  by  President  Nixon.  How  appro- 
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priate  it  is  that  the  mainstay  of  pHvate 
enterprise  be  so  honored.  . 

Not  enough  consideration  has  been 
given  to  small  business.  Our  coimtry  was 
not  founded  by  the  efforts  of  the  giant 
corporations  and  conglomerates  that 
seem  to  receive  all  the  attention  and 
publicity  from  the  media  and  legislajtors. 
America  was  founded  on  the  strenglih  of 
individual  shopowners,  farmers,  land 
traders  who  gave  careful  and  personal- 
ized attention  to  their  patrons.  j 

The  work  force  of  small  business — 
which  comprises  98  percent  of  all  U.S. 
businesses — is  made  up  of  nearly  50  mil- 
lion people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  small 
businesses  employ  more  individuals  ^han 
do  the  larger  corporations.  , 

While  providing  a  livelihood  for  so 
many  Americans,  small  business  M  the 
first  to  feel  the  pangs  of  an  econbmic 
plunge  and  the  last  to  reap  the  benefits 
from  an  upswing  in  the  economy.  : 

Few  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
smsdl  business  plays  in  our  capitalistic 
society.  Large  industries  may  assemble 
the  finished  product,  but  the  vanous 
parts  of  that  product  have,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  made  by  small  businesses. 
Liitewise,  distribution  of  the  product  will 
also  be  handled  by  other  small  busi- 
nesses. 

We  must  support  the  backbone  ot  our 
private  enterprise— small  buslness-t-and 
thus  insure  freedom  for  American  ^api- 
taJlsm. 

LOCKHEED  LOAN  GUARANTEE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'1'1\|ES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ^on- 
omist — which  knows  most  closely  thfe  sit- 
uation wltM  Rolls-Royce  and  the  R$  211 
engine,  sljfted  for  installation  inj  the 
Lockheed  Tristar — has  raised  som€|  sig- 
nificant questions  regarding  the  current 
loan  guarantee  effort.  These  quesjtions 
must,  to  my  mind,  be  answered  before 
we  act  on  this  matter. 

I  include  the  following  article : 
[Prom  the  Economlat,  Apr.  24,  197|] 

TBKE  YOtTB  POSSTTMS,  DaN 

The  advice  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  John  Connally,  speaking 
as  one  southerner  to  another,  was  sucainct: 
"Tree  your  possums  all  at  once,  Dan."  Just 
what  Mr.  Haughton,  who  had  been  tryfcig  to 
Itnock  them  off  singly,  will  do  now  Is  a  nice 
question.  But  Mr.  Connally  showed  what  he 
meant  by  letting  It  be  known  that  bk  was 
advising  the  President  to  seek  a  guarantee 
from  C!ongres8  for  new  bank  loans  to  tx>ck- 
heed.  Lockheed  had  Just  emerged  froii  one 
round  of  talks  with  the  banks  and  was  ^bout 
to  start  another  with  the  airlines,  an^  Mr. 
Connally's  Intervention  was  intended  to 
drive  at  least  two  of  Mr.  Haughton's  poisums 
up  a  tree  together,  and  possibly  the  aitlsh 
Government  along  with  them.  It  '♦as  a 
friendly  gesture  and  Intended  to  be  h^pful, 
but  Congress  may  not.  In  the  end,  tike  a 
blind  bit  of  notice  of  It,  and  If  Congrees  re- 
fuses so  may  Mr.  Heath.  The  Prime  Minister 
repeated  to  Parliament  on  Tuesday  :j  "We 
consider  It  essea  tlal  to  have  guarantees  fcbout 
the  future  at  the  aircraft  (Locklieed's 
Tristar)  If  w»  »re  to  go  ahead  wlt>  the 
engine." 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  Lockheed  has  got 
the  British  Government  to  retreat  nearly  all 
the  way  from  the  stand  that  It  originally 
took  on  February  4th,  when  Rolls-Royce 
asked  for  a  receiver.  The  Government  has 
agreed  to  bear  all  the  cost  of  research  and 
development  for  the  RB  211  engine,  now 
estimated  to  be  running  at  £220  million.  It 
has  agreed  to  bear  most  of  the  extra  manu- 
facturing cost  of  the  engine,  which  Is  esti- 
mated almost  to  have  doubled  since  the  orig- 
inal contract  was  signed  In  1968.  Over  a  con- 
tract valued  at  around  £150  million,  the  price 
has  been  raised.  In  round  terms,  by  £50  mil- 
lion. This  brings  the  price  for  each  engine 
up  from  £350,000  to  a  bit  under  £450,000, 
against  a  manufacturing  cost  that  might  run 
as  high  as  £590,000  apiece. 

The  British  taxpayer  Is  therefore  being 
committed  to  a  big  loss  on  every  engine  sold 
to  Lockheed,  something  the  Government 
originally  promised  would  not  be  allowed 
to  happen.  The  picture  may  In  the  end  not 
be  quite  as  black  as  the  figures  suggest  be- 
cause the  estimates  themselves  may  be  ex- 
aggerated; Cooper  Brothers'  auditors  made 
several  errors  In  their  first  run  through 
Rolls-Royce's  books  But  there  would  still  be 
a  loss  on  the  production  of  RB  211  engines 
If  the  contract  were  proceeded  with  on  this 
basis,  and,  with  no  other  customer  in  sight 
but  Lockheed,  the  Government  is  under- 
standably reluctant  to  persist  with  the  RB 
211  unless  Lockheed  looks  like  staying  In 
business.  Its  insistence  on  formal  guaran- 
tees continues  to  be  the  biggest  stumbling 
block,  holding  up  all  the  other  arrangements 
on  which  Lockheed's  survival  depends. 

Lockheed  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  funds. 
It  is  not  clear  quite  how  much  extra  it  needs 
to  complete  the  Tristar  but  some  expert  New 
York  estimates  run  as  high  as  an  additional 
$500  million.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of 
developing  the  aircraft  to  around  $900  mil- 
lion, a  far  from  improbable  stun.  The  banks 
making  up  the  24-strong  consortium  financ- 
ing Lockheed  are,  however,  asking  them- 
selves whether  this  will  be  all  the  money  the 
company  will  need.  New  aircraft  usually  meet 
technical  trouble  at  some  stage  which  takes 
money  to  put  right,  and  the  Tristar  has  done 
little  actual  flying  yet. 

Lockheed  was  in  financial  straits  at  least 
a  year  before  Rolls-Royce  went  bankrupt. 
Orders  were  not  coming  In  as  expected  and 
funds  were  suffering  accordingly.  The  down 
payments  that  customers  make  when  they 
sign  an  order,  and  the  further  payments  they 
make  at  Intervals  between  order  and  delivery, 
are  two  of  the  aircraft  Industy's  main  sources 
of  working  capital;  something  like  half  the 
purchase  price  will  have  been  paid  before 
delivery.  Tristar  orders  rushed  In  during  1968 
and  then  dried  up.  New  down  payments 
ceased  to  come  in.  By  the  start  of  this  year, 
Lockheed  needed,  and  had  Just  arranged 
to  borrow,  a  fiu^her  $600  million.  Then  Rolls- 
Royce  went  bankrupt  and  all  agreements  were 
void. 

Had  the  Tristar  gone  according  to  sched- 
ule, later  this  year  Lockheed  would  have  be- 
gun to  deliver  and  to  get  paid  for  the  first 
Trlstars  and  the  money  would  have  flowed 
in  again.  But  now  airlines  are  saying  they 
do  not  want  Trlstars  until  1973.  which  makes 
a  bad  Joke  of  Lockheed's  and  Britain's  efforts 
to  minimise  the  delay  on  RB  211  delivery. 
For  all  some  airlines  care,  the  Tristar  can  be 
a  year  or  more  late,  not  the  bare  five  or  six 
months  everyone  has  been  aiming  for,  dtirlng 
which  time  the  customers  will  not  have  to 
find  the  outstanding  50  per  cent  of  the  piir- 
chase  price  for  jets  they  cannot  fill  and 
Lockheed  will  have  to  find  another  year's 
bridging  finance.  This  exacerbates  Mr. 
Haughton's  problems  cruelly. 

The  airlines  have  yet  to  make  the  expected 
protests  over  the  higher  price  they  will  be 
asked  for  Trlstars  In  order  to  recoup  the 
higher  cost  of  the  RB  211.  Their  silence  has 
become   disturbing.   It   suggests   that   price 
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could  be  an  Issue  held  In  reserve  if  Lockheed 
surmounts  all  of  its  other  difficulties  and 
confronts  them  with  new  contract  proposals 
that  they  would  otherwise  have  no  reason  to 
turn  down.  At  the  end  of  It  all,  the  Tristar 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  the  competing 
DC  10  built  by  McDonnell-Douglas.  But  air- 
lines bought  Trlstars  largely  because  they 
expected  to  get  a  cheaper  aircraft  than  the 
DC  10,  cheaper  because  the  Rolls-Royce  en- 
gines were  priced  something  like  10  percent 
below  the  DC  lO's. 

They  are  now  being  asked  to  buy  engines 
that  weigh  more,  cost  more  and  give  leas 
power  than  was  promised.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
bill  of  goods  for  Lockheed  to  sell  and  Mr. 
Connally,  by  his  intervention,  has  not  neces- 
sarily made  the  task  easier.  By  speaking 
out,  instead  of  pulling  strings  privately  as 
Lockheed  had  hoped  the  White  House  would 
do,  he  has  alerted  aU  those  members  of  Con- 
gress, Senators  Proxmlre  and  Mansfield 
among  them,  who  dislike  official  aid  to  pri- 
vate Industry  in  any  form  and  who  particu- 
larly dislike  the  Lockheed  company.  Loud 
In  Its  protests  will  also  be  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  complaining  at  the  unfairness  of 
subsidising  an  aircraft  built  by  Its  closest 
competitor.  McDonnell-Douglas  has  been  hit 
Just  as  badly  as  Lockheed  by  the  sales  reces- 
sion. 

Another  British  mission  leaves  for  Bur- 
bank  this  week,  but  many  Americans  would 
feel  happier  if  they  could  see  the  British 
Government  visibly  exerting  Itself  to  put 
Rolls-Royce  to  rights  at  home.  Where  is  the 
new  management  that  will  do  the  Job? 
American  pressure  for  a  British  Eiiropeaa 
Airways  order  for  TWstars  is  not  put  on  to 
boost  numbers,  but  to  have  someone  In 
Britain  with  a  commercial  stake  In  seeing 
Rolls-Royce  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  Heath's  Government  is  stUl  giving  the 
Impression  that  it,  too,  Is  waiting  to  see 
what  happens  to  Lockheed  before  deciding 
how  much  effort  to  put  Into  salvaging  Rolls- 
Royce.  If  Mr.  Heath  should  suddenly  drop 
his  Insistence  on  an  official  American  guar- 
antee of  Lockheed's  survival,  as  he  has 
dropped  so  many  of  his  other  original  con- 
ditions for  saving  the  RB  211,  how  man; 
of  all  those  other  promises  of  help  made  to 
Mr.  Haughton  would  stand?  It  Is  easy  to 
act  generously  while  you  know  someone  else 
Is  holding  out  for  the  tough  conditions.  Bri- 
tain has  possums  of  Its  own  to  tree. 


DR.  WILLIAM  CULBERTSON,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTI- 
TUTE NAMED  CHANCELLOR 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kentucky,  Hon.  M. 
Gene  Snyder,  in  paying  tribute  today  to 
Dr.  William  Culbertson,  who  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute 
in  Chicago  since  1948.  I  am  also  happy 
to  note  that  Dr.  Culbertson 's  dedicated 
and  devoted  service  to  the  institute  will 
be  acknowledged  on  August  1  of  this  year 
when  he  will  become  Its  chancellor. 

During  his  29  years  at  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute.  Dr.  Culbertson  has  proved 
himself  a  leader  not  only  of  his  own  in- 
stitution but  of  Christian  evangelism 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  nearly  10  percent  of 
all   American    missionaries   throughout 
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the  world  today  have  been  trained  at  the 
Moody  Institute. 

Prior  to  his  afflUation  with  the  Insti- 
tute in  1942  as  dean  of  education.  Dr. 
Culbertson  had  served  as  a  bishop  of  the 
Reformed  E4)iscopal  Church  In  New 
York  a  position  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  at  the  age  of  31.  Through  his  own 
ministry  and  years  of  service  at  Moody, 
he  has  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  spiritual  life  and  moral  fiber  of 
our  Nation. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  at  a 
time  when  disrespect  and  dissent  are 
rampant  on  many  of  our  campuses  that 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  should  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  love,  respect, 
and  devotion  to  Dr.  Culbertson,  who  has 
served  them  so  loyally  and  capably.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  many  others  in 
extending  my  commendatiwi  to  Dr. 
Culbertson  for  a  job  well  done  and  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  for  his  c:ntinuing 
success  in  the  future. 


REFORM  OP  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
THROUGH  APPEALS  PROCEDURES 
SAFEGUARDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13  I  Inserted  in  the  Record  two  items  on 
the  experiences  of  two  former  Foreign 
Service  oCBcers  and  their  efforts  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  after  having  been  se- 
lected out  or  "retired"  by  the  Foreign 
Service.  One  item,  a  column  by  Willard 
Edwards  in  the  Chicago  Tribime,  de- 
scribed the  present  efforts  of  John 
Hemenway  in  his  appeals  fight  with  the 
State  Department.  The  other  item,  by 
Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Cowles  publica- 
tions, described  at  length  the  pathetic 
story  of  Charles  Thomas,  who  committed 
suicide  on  April  12  after  a  2-year  fight 
to  have  his  service  record  reviewed  by 
the  State  Department  to  show  that  his 
long  service  had  been  meritorious  and 
that  his  selection  out  had  been  a  gross 
injustice. 

Yesterday  I  Introduced  H.R.  8523,  a 
proposal  which  would  provide  an  appeals 
procedure  for  all  FSO's.  This  bill  is  a  re- 
vised version  of  H.R.  16408  which  I  had 
Introduced  on  April  2,  1968.  The  sug- 
gested appeals  procedure  contained  in 
both  bills  had  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  the  Nation's  largest  union  of 
Government  employees,  in  testimony  be- 
fore a  House  subcommittee  in  May  1968. 
The  state  of  inequity  and  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  Foreign  Service  has  been 
with  us  too  long.  For  25  years,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  the  public  has  been  exposed  to  in- 
credible accoimts  of  violations  of  law 
and  due  process  by  the  administrators 
of  personnel  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  The  most  recent  facts  of  the 
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cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer,  Charles  W.  Thomas, 
are  making  headlines  today  because  he 
committed  suicide. 

During  the  last  three  sessions  of  Con- 
gress I  have  repeatedly  called  for  a  re- 
form of  the  personnel  system  of  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  In  support  of  my  proposals  I  had 
inserted  into  the  Record  during  these 
years  the  cases  of  Stephen  Koczak,  John 
Hemenway  and,  most  recently,  Charles 
Thomas. 

As  you  will  recall,  Stephen  Koczak  en- 
joyed a  brilliant  career  prior  to  the  In- 
sertion into  his  personnel  files  of  doc- 
uments containing  false  allegations,  sup- 
ported by  backdated  forgeries.  In  Ber- 
lin, he  had  correctly  warned  that  the 
Soviets  and  their  East  German  puppets 
would  build  the  Berlin  Wall.  He  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  first  officer  outside 
of  Warsaw  Itself  who  had  discovered  the 
spread  of  the  tentacles  of  the  infamous 
"Warsaw  Sex  and  Spy  Scandals"  to  Ber- 
lin, implicating  his  immediate  superior. 
When  he  indicated  his  fears  about  his 
superior  to  the  chief  of  mission,  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  campaign  of  men- 
dacious efficiency  reports  and  slurs 
to  have  him  selected  out.  Despite  all 
his  efforts  to  obtain  access  to  the  pre- 
varications concocted  against  him  and  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  his  superiors 
under  oath,  the  State  Department  re- 
peatedly denied  him  this  opportimity. 
The  Department  has  also  avoided  giving 
any  forthright  answers  to  congressional 
inquiries  regarding  his  case. 

The  situation  of  Foreign  Service  Officer 
John  Hemenway  resembles  that  of  Koc- 
zak. A  brilliant  officer  serving  in  Moscow 
and  eventually  the  Berlin  desk  officer  at 
the  State  Department,  Hemenway  claims 
he  was  selected  out  principally  because 
of  his  adamant  insistence  on  preserving 
American  security  policies.  Denied  ac- 
cess to  direct  confrontation  with  his  de- 
tractors, Hemenway  has  involved  a 
grievance  procedure  to  seek  to  uncover 
the  facts.  A  three-member  grievance 
board,  headed  by  Paul  A.  Touissant,  was 
set  up  to  consider  Hemenway's  charges 
that  he  was  dismissed  on  the  basis  of  false 
and  malicious  accusations.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Department  of  State 
has  refused  to  provide  the  board  with 
the  document  which  the  board  requested 
to  render  its  judgment.  Board  Chairman 
Touissant  reported  to  the  press  that  at 
the  State  Department  "they  keep  telling 
me  it  is  an  internal  document  and  the 
property  of  Mr.  Rusk.  The  Department's 
refusal  is  arbitrary.  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  rule  without  seeing  it." 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  Charles 
Thomas,  leading  to  the  tragedy  of  his 
suicide,  is  known  to  all  of  us.  A  brilliant 
officer,  who  had  accepted  every  assign- 
ment given  to  him,  Thomas  was  cast  out 
without  any  consideration  of  equity.  The 
fact  that  highly  commendable  reports 
had  been  misplaced  into  other  files 
during  his  rating  periods  was  disregarded 
by  the  State  Department.  His  attempts 
after  his  dismissal  from  the  Foreign 
Service  to  obtain  other  jobs  In  private  life 
were  frustrated  by  the  State  Department, 
which  he  had  to  give  as  a  reference  to 
potential  employers.  Although  a  lawyer 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  courts  of 
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his  own  State  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  victimized  unto 
death  by  the  gossip  which  the  Depart- 
ment spread  regarding  his  selection 
out. 

As  all  of  us  know  from  the  public 
record  developed  in  the  Otto  F.  Otepka 
case,  the  State  Department  is  prepared 
to  go  to  any  lengths  to  vilify  any  em- 
ployee who  dares  to  defend  himself  or 
to  seek  due  process.  The  Department  has 
resorted  to  wiretapping,  false  state- 
ments, and  denial  of  access  to  records, 
and  it  has  even  permitted  its  henchmen 
to  commit  perjury  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee investigating  the  facts. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  bill  such 
as  HJl.  8523,  three  recent  articles  are  of 
special  interest.  The  March  20,  1971, 
issue  of  Tactics,  published  by  Edward 
Hunter,  a  former  member  of  several 
Government  intelligence  agencies,  a  wit- 
ness before  both  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, and,  incidentally,  the  author  of 
the  term  "brainwashing,"  reported  the 
state  of  demoralization  and  disorganiza- 
tion now  rampant  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, leading  even  to  "scenes  of  tur- 
moil," to  "wrestling  matches,"  and  to 
"pandemonium"  at  a  public  meeting  on 
February  8  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 
The  article  reported  that  "observers  re- 
called nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Foreign  Service  approaching  this  scene 
in  passion  and  violence." 

The  second  article,  appearing  in  the 
April  20,  1971,  issue  of  Tactics,  was  the 
first  public  account  to  appear  giving  the 
reasons  behind  the  suicide  of  Charles 
Thomas.  That  article  stated  that: 

Investigative  reporting  would  have  shown 
that  Thomas  was  a  brilliant  class  4  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  had  oorrectly  reported  on 
subversive  and  Communist  Intilgues.  He  was 
the  type  of  officer  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

The  third  item,  appearing  on  May  17, 
1971,  in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
with  a  front  page  headline  stating  that 
"State  Dept.  Hires  Widow  of  Diplomat 
It  Drove  to  Suicide,"  reports  the  latest 
State  Department  efforts  to  minimize 
public  outcry  over  its  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  Charles  Thomas. 

The  text  of  H.R.  8523  along  with  the 
three  above-mentioned  items  follow: 

H3.  8523 

A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  strengthening  and  Im- 
proving the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency;  through 
the  establishment  of  an  appeals  procedure 
for  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Foreign 
Service  Information  officers;  and  through 
the  extension  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  of  1944  to  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Corps  and  the  Foreign  Service  Staff  Officer 
Corps 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 

Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT   OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
a  permanent  career  service  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers  must  be  based  on  the  career  principle 
of  an  appeals  procedure  in  personnel  matters 
allowing  a  review  outside  the  agency  In- 
volved; 

It  Is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that 
veterans  of  the  military  services  should  have 
access  to  the  Foreign  Service  under  the  same 
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conditions  M  they  have  access  to  thejclaaal- 
aea  and  competitive  service  of  the  iXTnlted 
States. 

STATBMENT    OF   PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
hereby  declares  that  the  purposes  of 


States 
tjbls  Act 


(a)  to  provide  an  appeals  procedure  to 
Forelen  Service  officers  and  Foreign  Service 
Information  officers  in  matters  of  pro»iotlons 
and  "selections  out,"  thereby  assuring  them 
that  the  stringent  Judgments  of  performance 
are  carried  out  uniformly.  equlUbly,  and 
without  discrimination;  and 

(b)  to  Incorporate  the  provUlons,  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  Into  the  standards 
and  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Service  personnel 
systems  of  the  Department  of  St^te  and 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

APPOINTMEtrr 

Sec.  3.  The  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944  shall  apply  to  all  career  appolatments 
and  assignments  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  as  amended,  except  for  appoint- 
ment to  career  ministers  and  car^r  am- 
bassadors. 

PHO  MOTION 

Sac.  4.  The  promotion  of  Foreign jServlce 
officers  and  Information  officers  uncer  the 
provisions  of  sections  621  through  023,  and 
626  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  shall  also  conform  with  thfc  provi- 
sions of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act;of  1944. 

SEPASATION    AND   RETIREMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  separation  and  retirement  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  Information  offi- 
cers In  accordance  with  sections  631  through 
637  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  shall  also  conform  with  thje  provi- 
sions of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Actjof  1944. 

APPEALS  ACAINBT  RATINGS  USED  BT  SBLECTION 
PANELS 

Sec.  6.  "Selectlon-out"  shall  be  construed 
as  an  adverse  personnel  action.  No  "flection 
out"  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  pr  of  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  officer  fehall  be 
carried  out  without  the  prior  provision  of  an 
appeals  procedure  under  which  tl^e  rated 
officer  can  challenge  any  indlvldueil  efficiency 
report  and  the  accuracy  of  any  documents 
submitted  to  a  selection  panel.  No  d^ument 
may  be  submitted  to  a  selection  parjel  with- 
out first  having  been  shown  to  ttje  officer 
being  rated  who  shall  signify  thatj  he  has 
seen  the  document  by  signing  each;  page  of 
the  document  involved. 

Appeals  against  Individual  ratings  by 
officers,  against  the  Inclusion  of  contested 
documents,  and  against  selection  board 
rankings  shaU  be  permitted  to  an]  appeals 
board  composed  of  one  representative  each 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  one  furUher  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  State  not 
In  the  Foreign  Service:  and  one  rei»«eenta- 
tlve  each  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  the  event  of  a  recommendation  ftor 
"selection  out,"  an  appeal,  outside  tl|e  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  Department 
of  State,  shall  be  permitted  to  a  board  of 
app>ealB  and  review  empowered  ta  reverse 
"selections  out,"  composed  of  on4  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  or  his  designee, 
acting  as  chairman,  and  one  person  each 
nominated  respectively  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  appointed  to  serve  oC  call  for 
periods  of  not  more  than  two  y«*rs.  This 
appeal  may  be  filed  Immediately  upon  noti- 
fication of  "selection  out"  to  the  c|Bcer  but 
m  no  case  later  than  one  year  from]  the  date 
of  actual  termination  of  service  or  retire- 
ment. 

PROLONGATION    OP    APPEAL    RICtTT 

SEC  7.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  "selected 
out"  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Bill 
under  SeoUons  631  through  63T(  of  the 
Foreign   Service   Act    of    1946.   as    fimended. 
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shall  have  the  right  to  avaU  himself  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any 
other  statutes  of  limitations,  for  one  addi- 
tional year  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  "selected 
out"  officer  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  appeal  may  l>c  filed  on  his 
behalf  by  a  surviving  dependent  or  annu- 
lUnt. 

REMEDIES   PROVIDED    BT    APPEALS   BOARD 

Sec.  8.  If  the  "selected  out"  officer,  or  sur- 
vivor, wins  the  appeal,  reetltutlon  shall 
include  back  pay,  If  any  Is  due;  and  return 
to  the  last  rank  or,  if  equity  requires,  ad- 
vancement to  the  putative  rank  the  officer 
would  have  reached  If  he  had  not  been 
"selected  out." 

VETXRANS'    PRKPEBXNCB 

SEC.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUon  3320  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944 
shall'  apply  to  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers.  The 
fact  that  any  person  who  Is  either  an  appli- 
cant for  or  already  holds,  office  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer.  Foreign  Service  Information 
officer,  or  Foreign  Service  Staff  officer,  Is  a 
veteran  or  disabled  veteran,  as  defined  in 
section  2108  (1)  or  (2)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  shall  automatlcaUy  apply 
to  that  person  all  the  prlvUegee  and  rights 
of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944  and 
of  the  sections  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans. 

EPTECTIVE    DATE 

SEC.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
immediately  upon  enactment. 

[From  Tactics,  Mar.  20, 1971] 
Tttmult  Inside  State  Dept. 

The  state  of  chaos  and  demoralization  that 
exists  among  the  personnel  of  the  SUte 
Department  and  Its  associated  foreign  affairs 
agencies  Is  unprecedented.  Responsible  of- 
ficers are  asking  whether  anyone  in  authority 
is  able  to  distinguish  between  reality  and  Il- 
lusion. Under  the  leadership  of  William  P. 
Rogers  and  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  his  dep- 
uty undersecretary  of  state  for  administra- 
tion, the  State  Department  Is  pliinglng  head- 
long into  a  personnel  administrative  system 
designed  to  remove  any  objective  control  by 
the  Congress,  the  White  House  and  the 
American  people  over  the  foreign  affairs  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  State  Department  U  pushing  an  "ac- 
tion program"  designed  to  force  career,  civil- 
ian, domestic  employees  into  the  foreign  serv- 
ice category  where  they  will  be  totally  under 
the  control  of  personnel  immune  from  any 
kind  of  accoTintablUty.  They  wUl  not  have 
to  account  for  their  actions  to  Congress,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  courts  if 
they  fire  anyone  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
whether  for  a  legitimate  reason  or  because 
the  employe  has  discovered  gross  negligence 
or  subversive  behavior,  and  has  refused  to 
collaborate  in  it. 

The  so-called  reorganization  would  pre- 
serve an  Alger  Hiss,  or  an  American  Kim 
Philby,  In  his  post,  and  bush  up  or  elimi- 
nate any  Otto  F.  Otepkas  without  their  hav- 
ing any  recourse.  Security,  in  the  Orwelllan 
manner,  would  consider  anti-communists, 
not  communists,  as  the  "security  risks"  who 
would  have  to  be  kept  out  of  State  Depart- 
ment Jobs. 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  preparation  by 
the  State  Department  of  a  purge  program  of 
the  few  remaining  persons  who  oonslder 
loyalty  to  the  nation  more  Important  than 
covering  up  for  the  failures  or  transgressions 
of  the  State  Department. 

WATERFRONT-LIKE   BRAWLINC 

Because  of  turmoU  such  as  one  might  ex- 
pect on  the  waterfront  are  occurring  within 
the  offloee  of  the  depitftment,  the  situation 
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has  become  so  tense  that  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  hush  up  the  news,  at  least  three  re- 
porters have  given  accoimts  of  the  break- 
down in  decorum  and  morale.  On  Feb.  li.  in 
the  tabloid  Washington  Dally  News,  the 
hush-hush  was  broken  by  a  Scripps-Howard 
writer  who  does  not  cover  the  State  Depart- 
ment ordinarily. 

He  was  Dan  Thotnasson,  who  disclosed  that 
top  State  Department  officials,  including 
Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jr.,  executive  secretary  re- 
porting directly  to  Rogers,  and  John  Ray, 
of  the  European  section,  "blew  their  diplo- 
matic aplomb  and  wrestled  for  the  micro- 
phone amid  screams  of  'shame,'  'fascism,' 
and  'Is  this  the  kind  of  democracy  we're  try- 
ing to  export?"  " 

Reporters  regularly  assigned  to  the  State 
Department  were  present,  and  although  this 
unprecedented  affair  was  Indisputably  news, 
they  collaborated  with  State  Department 
officials  In  the  effort  at  censorship.  At  least, 
Russian  reporters  who  cover  the  foreign 
ministry  in  Moscow  have  the  excuse  they  are 
not  allowed  to  report  certain  news.  But 
what  alibi  have  the  American  newsmen  as- 
signed to  the  State  Department?  This  Is  a 
press  scandal  that  editors  throughout  the 
country  should  look  Into.  Why  should  so- 
called  reporting  in-depth,  with  a  few,  heroic 
exceptions,  be  limited  in  Washington  to 
what  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  reds?  This 
is  the  double  standard  presently  being  ob- 
served. 

AMERICAN    SURVIVAL   IS   INVOLVED 

The  wrestling  match  took  place  over  what 
on  the  surface  was  a  minor  Issue,  union 
representation  of  State  Department  employ- 
ees. Actually,  the  passions  reflected  a  sim- 
mering Into  public  notice  of  the  greatest 
crisis  in  American  diplomatic  organization 
since  the  formation  of  our  republic. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  the  State  De- 
partment  and  other  foreign  affairs  agencies 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  or  Is  the  State  De- 
partment to  run  foreign  policy  In  secret, 
Implementing  unwritten  ''understandingB" 
with  the  USSR  and  Red  China,  totaUy  free 
of  any  kind  of  accountability  within  or  out- 
side the  government?  The  State  Department 
is  asking  for  no  leas  than  the  kind  of  spe- 
cial status  possessed  by  the  CIA,  despite  the 
disparity  In  their  roles. 

The  key  lies  In  the  basic  attltxide  toward 
government  of  William  P.  Rogers.  History 
may  well  record  his  Influence  on  President 
Nixon  as  unfortunate  as  that  of  Harry  Hop- 
kins and  Col.  House  on  other  comparatively 
recent  occupants  of  the  White  Hovise. 

Rogers  has  developed  the  doctrine  of  exec- 
utive privilege  in  so  extreme  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  indistinguishable  from  enlightened 
despotism.  Under  this  doctrine,  Rogers  holds 
that  Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
not  entlUed  to  any  information  developed 
within  the  executive  branch  unless  It  de- 
cides to  release  it.  The  ineviUble  result  Is 
secret  government. 

Rogers,  as  a  "pragmatlst."  has  come  up 
vrith  a  technique  for  dealing  with  the  p«ty 
Congress  and  the  Inquisitive  public.  The 
procedure  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  the 
public  has  no  right  to  this  information,  but 
insists  on  being  told,  so  that  It  has  to  be 
satisfied  In  some  such  manner  as  an  Image 
Is  devised  for  a  public  figure  that  wiU  gain 
approval,  but  not  reaUy  change  the  mang 
character.  ^.      ,_  „„^ 

Under  this  technique,  the  executive  brancn 
has  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  the  public,  to  satu- 
fy  this  hunger  but  not  to  disclose  the  essen- 
tial facts.  The  enemy,  that  has  its  own  mews 
of  finding  out  what  it  wants  to  know,  there- 
fore is  better  informed  than  the  American 
people— and  the  Congress— on  our  policies. 
TTie  Kim  Phllbys,  in  such  an  OrwelUan  com- 
plex, are  not  our  security  risks;  the  Oteprss 
are  I  This  tactic,  too,  by  generating  a  newi- 
managed  flow  of  selected  data,  can  in^W 
hearings  on  the  Hill  that  have  the  effect  oi 
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destroying  the  credibility  of  members  of  the 
Congress. 

The  procedures  and  philosophy  behind  this 
resemble,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Stuart  kings  and  the  Brit- 
ish parliament.  The  result  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  and  the  creation  of  the  heavy- 
handed,  Cromwell  dictatorship. 

COULD    BECOME    ELECTION    ISSTTE 

On  Feb.  28,  1971,  in  an  unusually  long 
comment  In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
Philip  Shandler,  a  reporter  on  federal  em- 
ploye matters,  stated  that  the  Issues  at 
the  State  Department  already  have  "em- 
broiled top  administration  officials  in  an 
intensive  debate,  the  outcome  of  which  could 
become  an  Issue  in  next  year's  presidential 
election." 

The  article,  that  vsrarranted  news  space  but 
was  limited  to  Shandler's  "The  Federal  Spot- 
light" column,  dealt  only  with  the  issue 
of  "how  much  freedom  should  the  State  De- 
partment have — in  contrast  to  other  gov- 
ernment agencies — to  assign  its  employes?" 
Executive  Order  11491,  Issued  by  Nixon  Uttle 
over  a  year  ago,  provided  for  grievance  ap- 
peals by  employes  to  a  third  party,  the 
Labor  Department. 

"The  State  Department  last  fall,  however, 
requested  exemption  from  the  order  for 
foreign  service  employes  .  .  .  The  depart- 
ment sought  to  preserve  the  present  system 
of  m-house  appeals  to  a  board  of  high- 
level  department  officials." 

What  Macomber  wants  is  to  block  any  sort 
of  review  of  personnel  policies  outside  the 
department.  Otepka  had  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  there 
also  Is  the  Department  of  Labor.  By  exempt- 
ing the  foreign  service  from  the  executive 
order,  the  Labor  Department  would  be  ex- 
cluded. By  converting  Civil  Service  employee 
to  foreign  service  status,  the  Civil  Service 
would  be  excluded.  Only  Rogers  and  Macom- 
ber would  decide  who  was  hired,  fired,  trans- 
ferred, promoted,  downgraded  or  reassigned. 
Not  only  the  present  foreign  service,  but 
the  entire  SUte  Department  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  new  CIA-type  organization, 
with  no  ties  to  Congress,  other  executive 
departments,  the  courts  or  the  American  peo- 
ple. AU  of  this  would  be  put  across  without 
anv  act  of  Congress! 

Orlglnallv.  Macomber  tried  to  carry  out 
this  operation  by  direct  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council,  on  Oct.  14,  1970, 
asking  It  to  approve  exemption  of  the  entire 
foreign  service  from  the  executive  order 
when  It  was  next  revised. 

The  alert  intervention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employes  (AFOE) , 
which  demanded  a  public  hearing  by  the 
council,  blocked  this  quickie  operation  from 
succeeding.  A  public  hearing  took  place  on 
Nov.  16,  when  the  AFOE  and  other  groups 
marshalled  a  set  of  Constitutional,  legal,  ad- 
ministrative and  political  arguments  that 
overwhelmed  those  presented  by  Macomber. 
On  Jan.  30,  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Council  sent  the  White  House  Its  opinion  on 
the  request.  Indicating  the  options  available 
to  the  President,  and  recommending  that  he 
reject  It.  This  would  not  affect  other  changes 
In  the  executive  order  that  would  add  effi- 
ciency and  precision.  Nixon  Is  said  to  want 
this  done. 

Macomber  was  Informed  by  "an  unim- 
peachable source"  at  the  White  House  of  the 
council's  adverse  action.  He  was  told  that  If 
he  could  get  agreement  within  48  hours  from 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
which  the  State  Department  controls  and 
uses  as  a  front,  he  might  salvage  or  even 
recoup  his  losses.  On  the  Jan.  30-31  week- 
end, Macomber  and  members  of  the  APSA 
board  worked  out  a  paper  agreement  to  this 
end. 

The  AFSA  board  had  no  right  to  make 
such  an  agreement  because  its  rank  and  file 
members  at  a  meeting  on  Nov.  4  had  spe- 
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olfically  resolved   that   the   board  hold   no 
secret  meetings  with  Macomber. 

"DEAR  BILL"  LBTmS  EXCHANGED 

Therefore,  to  conceal  violation  of  this  or- 
der, Macomber  on  Feb.  1  wrote  a  "Dear  Bill" 
letter  to  William  C.  Harrop,  AFSA  board 
chairman,  proposing  the  agreement  they  al- 
ready had  negotiated.  On  the  same  day,  Har- 
rop called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
entire  board  and  informed  it  that  Macomber 
needed  an  affirmative,  written  reply  within 
24  hours,  to  transmit  to  the  White  House  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  not  to  be  discredited. 

The  board  agreed,  and  Macomber  received 
It  the  next  day,  Feb.  2,  which  he  sent  at  once 
to  the  White  House,  saying  this  created  a 
new  situation,  showing  the  employes  them- 
selves were  in  favor  of  the  Rogers-Macomber 
project,  which  in  turn  wras  only  a  rehash  of 
the  bill  that  Congress  rejected  in  1966.  when 
it  was  pushed  by  Macomber 's  predecessor, 
William  P.  Crockett.  (See  Jen.  20  TACTICS.) 
Thus  we  are  presented  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  Department  will 
go  in  trying  to  put  over  one  of  Its  schemes. 
Including  even  the  White  House  among  the 
victims  of  Its  deceits.  If  only  this  skill  would 
be  exercised  against  our  communist  enemies! 
Since  the  agreement  was  unauthorized  by 
the  grassroots  membership,  the  AFSA  board 
Immediately  sought  to  convince  the  board  of 
the  Junior  Foreign  Service  Officers  Club 
(JFSOC),  a  constituent  subsidiary  of  AFSA, 
also  to  acquiesce.  The  club  stands  close  to 
the  grassroots,  and  its  officers  refused  to  con- 
cur, claiming  the  AFSA  board  had  exceeded 
its  powers. 

Thereupon,  the  five-member  JFSOC  board 
drafted  a  letter  of  protest  to  Macomber,  call- 
ing APSA's  agreement  null  and  void,  and 
asking  that  Macomber  notify  the  White 
House  accordingly.  On  Feb.  3.  two  members 
of  the  JFSOC  board  delivered  the  letter  to 
Macomber's  secretary,  who  immediately 
rushed  it  to  him. 

MACOMBER  CALLS  THEM  "TRAITORS" 

The  two  Junior  foreign  service  officers 
(FSO's)  were  walking  down  the  corridor  to 
take  the  elevator  back  to  their  ofttces  when 
Macomber  came  running  out  of  his  office.  He 
caught  up  with  them,  took  them  by  the  arm, 
and  led  them  back  to  his  office. 

There,  for  70  minutes,  he  swore  at  them, 
berated  them,  and  called  them  "traitors" 
because  they  had  drafted  a  letter  for  further 
communication  to  the  White  House.  He  said 
they  wwe  disloyal  to  the  foreign  service,  for 
not  solving  all  differences  within  its  con- 
fines. 

What  transpired  during  these  dramatic  70 
minutes  presented,  in  personal  terms,  the 
basic  issue  involved  "In  organizational  loy- 
alty" as  contrasted  with  national  loyalty. 
This  was  the  crux  of  the  Otepka  case.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  foreign  service  is  an- 
swerable, m  actual  practice,  to  Congress  and 
the  President,  or  only  to  Its  senior  mem- 
bers. 

After  berating  the  two,  Macomber  turned 
on  the  charm  and  assured  them  that  any 
problem  they  or  other  officers  encountered 
always  could  be  resolved  In  a  friendly  fash- 
Ion.  His  door  always  would  be  open  so  there 
never  was  any  need  to  go  anywhere  else  in 
Waslilngton  to  make  a  point  or  present  a 
grievance. 

Then  Macomber  said,  I  Just  won't  accept 
your  letter.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
doesn't  exist.  I  hope,  now  that  you  vmder- 
stand  the  situation,  you  will  pick  it  up  and 
take  it  away,  and  we  will  forget  the  whole 
Incident. 

The  two,  bullied  FSO's  picked  up  the  letter 
and  took  It  away  with  them.  Thus,  a  formal 
note  to  the  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent became  a  non-event,  and  ceased  to  be 
part  of  the  record. 

Macomber,  to  avoid  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  by  the  AFOE,  that  had  not  been 
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consulted,  sent  it  a  letter  written  along  the 
same  lines  ae  the  Feb.  1  letter  to  Harrop. 
AFOE,  however,  received  it  only  on  Feb.  3, 
the  day  after  Macomber  had  already  delivered 
the  APSA  reply  to  the  White  House,  thus 
attempting  to  create  a  fait  accompli. 

UlTFAIR   LABOR  PRACTICE  CHARGE 

On  Feb.  4,  AFGE  replied,  and  distributed 
3,000  copies  of  its  letter  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Civil  Service  Commission,  USIA  and 
AID.  The  letter  to  Macomber  declared:  "We 
cannot  in  good  conscience  encourage  Foreign 
Service  personnel  to  participate  m  a  system 
which  calls  for  review  of  management 
decisions  by  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
lc^^_a  management  appointed,  management 
controlled  body  .  .  . 

"I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate  our 
concern  over  the  events  of  the  last  four  days 
and  why  we  are  therefore  requesting  our  Na- 
tional Headquarters  to  review  the  facts  for 
the  possible  service  of  a  formal  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  against  the  Dejiartment  of 
State." 

The  Wtiter,  on  the  stationery  of  the  AFGE 
unit  at  the  State  Department,  «1634,  was 
signed  by  John  G.  Kenney,  president  of  the 
chapter.  While  expressing  "distress"  over 
the  State  Department's  conduct,  it  "un- 
equivocally" rejected  the  proposal. 

Macomber  wrote  JFSOC  a  slmUar  letter  as 
sent  AFOE.  The  Junior  foreign  service  of- 
ficers in  reply  reasserted  their  previous  stand. 
When  handed  to  Macomber,  the  new  letter 
was  accepted  this  time  without  any  out- 
burst. 

Then,  on  Feb.  8,  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  held  a  so-called  "infor- 
mational meeting"  in  the  State  Department 
auditorium.  The  AFSA  board  told  the  mem- 
bership of  the  events  of  the  past  week,  leav- 
ing out  the  secret  meetings  with  Macomber 
on  Jan.  30  and  31  and  Macomber's  tirade 
against  the  two  FSO's  on  Feb.  3,  when  he 
caUed  them  "traitors." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  revealing  as  well  as 
an  upside-down  use  of  the  word,  treason. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Theodore  L. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  a  t<^  management,  "old  school  tie" 
officer  from  Boston,  who  informed  the  mem- 
bers that  no  motions  would  be  accepted 
from  the  fioor  and  no  resolutions  passed. 
Consequently,  the  meeting  was  without  pow- 
er, he  said,  to  Instruct  the  board  regarding 
the  Feb.  1  agreement  with  Macomber. 

This  cavalier  position  naturally  infuriated 
the  rank  and  file  members,  ae  well  as  many 
others,  who  stamped  with  their  feet,  and 
cried,  "Fascism  .  .  .  shame  1"  John  Ray.  of 
the  European  bureau,  insisted  on  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  instructing  the  board  to 
withdraw  its  letter  of  agreement.  Eliot  nUed 
it  out  of  order,  whereupon  Ray  went  to  the 
podium  to  ask  for  a  vote. 

Eliot  blocked  his  passage,  pushing  him 
away.  Ray  then  eluded  Eliot  and  dashed  to 
the  microphone. 

The  two  thereupon  wrestled  for  the  micro- 
phone while  the  audience  of  more  than  700 
diplomats  broke  Into  pandemonium,  as  if 
at  a  boxing  match. 

Observers  recalled  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  foreign  service  approaching  this  scene 
In  passion  and  violence.  Yet  this  was  an 
audience  only  of  foreign  service  officers,  all  of 
whom  had  passed  difficult  written  and  oral 
examinations  and  had  been  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  again  whenever  promoted.  This  was  of 
very  special  significance.  Of  equal  signifi- 
cance was  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
press  and  the  complete  failure  of  the  radlo- 
televlslon  media  to  report  this  important 
news.  Publishers  and  editors  throughout  the 
country  might  want  to  Inquire  of  their 
syndicates  why  this  was  not  reported. 

WHERE   FORCCN    POLICT   IS   MADE 

This  scene  represented  a  protest  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  every  American  worried 
about  conditions  under  which  foreign  policy 
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Is  made.  The  protest,  by  reeponslble  Lnd 
sober,  highly  educated  experts  In  their  flfelda 
Is  an  index  to  the  degree  to  which  the  aate 
Department  has  deteriorated.  The  prefent 
control  by  Rogers  and  Macomber  simply  <jon- 
tlnues  the  maneuvers  In  past  adminl*ra- 
tlons  to  cover  up  by  every  possible  meansi  the 
Inaecxire  way  In  which  our  foreign  polloy  Is 
devised  and  manipulated.  How  foreign  agents 
must  love  It !  I 

The  reasons  for  covering  up  are  evident. 
Foreign  policy  today  Is  being  made  In' the 
SUte  Department  by  a  secret  cUque  w^ose 
Interests  are  not  tied  to  the  Ctongress  and  to 
the  American  people,  but  to  similar  elements 
In  foundations,  universities  and  large  iT^ter- 
natlonal  Interests  which  pursue  their  pwn 
goals  without  the  knowledge  and  Inspedtlon 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress.  | 

WhUe  these  bizarre  events  were  occurring. 
Macomber  asked  Rogers  to  Intervene  dlr^tly 
at  the  White  Hoiise  to  reverse  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council.  .The 
proposals  they  now  are  offering  are  a  so-c|lled 
compromise  that  still  would  exempt  the 
foreign  service  from  the  executive  order. , 

The  White  House,  under  this  Roiers- 
Macomber  pressure,  has  Instructed  I  the 
Council  to  study  the  "compromise."  bu*  not 
to  reveal  Its  terms  to  anyone,  not  ev^  In 
Congress.  Consequently,  a  veU  of 
has  again  fallen  over  the  affair. 

Slmultaneoiisly.  Macomber  has  Inte 
hl8  campaign  to  exclude  the  Civil 
Commission  as  an  appeals  body.  There 
be  no  Civil  Service  employees  In  the 
Department.  All  would  be  foreign  s 
personnel,  even  those  who  never  went 
seas.  , 

The  State  Department  argues  that  |  this 
operation  Is  legal,  not  because  It  wa^  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  but  becaxxse  jCon- 
gresa  had  heard  of  it  and  had  not  acte*  ad- 
versely. This  was  an  even  greater  extetslon 
of  the  Rogers  doctrine  on  executive  privilege, 
because  It  asserts  that  any  department  can 
make  law  simply  by  administrative  trespass. 
If  the  b\isy  Congress  does  not  catch  on.  (k  not 
And  the  time  to  react.  It  would  be  Ibtw- 
preted  as  approval.  I 

WHAT  LINB  IS  BSING  TTSED  ON  NIXONJ 

Why  would  a  President,  such  as  l^lxon, 
who  U  concerned  about  reducing  govern- 
ment power,  tolerate  such  an  unprecedented 
and  dangerous  situation?  Unquestloi^ably. 
he  has  been  told  that  these  powers  would  be 
used  by  Rogers  and  his  henchmen  to  cleanse 
the  SUte  Department  of  the  vmrellablet  and 
holdovers.  I 

Even  If  so.  Congress  stUl  would  hav*  rea- 
son for  alarm  over  why  It  U  kept  In  thejdark. 
But  as  history  repeatedly  shows,  pracfically 
every  such  move  is  designed  not  to  cleab  out 
the  wrongdoers,  but  to  cover  over  I  their 
secrets  and  prevent  their  being  held  }o  ac- 
count, while  additional  questionable!  per- 
sonnel are  being  Infiltrated  Into  the  ofganl- 
aatlon.  I 

Nobody  who  has  the  best  Interests  ♦f  the 
nation  at  heart  opposes  a  reform  of  the  State 
Department.  But  it  Is  clear  from  the  record 
of  the  present  State  Department  manage- 
...  ,_......    -jeor- 

ji  Hiss 
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as  a  great  power  to  meet  the  challengers  of 
the  1970s. 

Yes.  this  could  be  an  election  Issue! 
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ment  that  this  Is  not  the  goal  of  the 
ganlzatlon"  and  "reform."  Under  this, 
could  become  undersecretary  of  state  i  nd  In 
charge  of  national  security.  Indeed,  th  s  was 
the  trend  that  already  was  underway  ut  the 
time  that  Hiss  held  a  topmost  State  Dspart- 
ment  post. 

The  new  recommendations  would  a<celer- 
ate  the  process. 

The  unprecedented  tumult  of  Feb.  8 
State    Department's    auditorium,    the-efore 
had  every  reason  for  breaking  out.  The  Is- 
sues were  not  the  comparatively  minor  ones 
of  management-labor  relations,  but  th  e  sur 
vlval  of  the  nation. 

Involved    were   the   right    of   the   people, 
maintained  by  Congress,  and  our  capacity 


[Prom  Tactics.  Apr.  20,  1971] 
State  Dept.'s  Counter-Reform — Intrigue 

GffTTiNO  White  House  Aid 
The  tension  and  crises  within  the  State 
Department,  stemming  from  the  Rogers- 
Macomber  maneuver  to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  Congressional  control  over  the  de- 
partment's personnel,  has  spread  to  other 
agencies  in  the  government,  and  affected  even 
the  White  House.  The  Intrigue  Is  twofold. 
First,  Its  intent  is  to  remove  all  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  from  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11491.  that  provides  federal  em- 
ployes with  an  appeals  mechanism  through 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Second,  it  seeks 
to  transform  all  domestic  CivU  Service  em- 
ployes Into  so-called  foreign  service  person- 
nel, thus  depriving  them  of  their  present 
rights  of  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Theee  rights  are  of  particular  Importance 
at  this  time,  beyond  usual  employe-employer 
relationships,  because  the  promised  reform 
of  the  State  Department  by  President  Nixon 
Is  being  accomplished  In  reverse.  A  quiet 
purge  Is  taking  place  of  those  whose  dossiers 
show  they  have  correctly  analyzed  commu- 
nist policy  in  the  past,  and  accurately 
warned  of  communist  projects,  such  as  the 
building  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  invasion 
of  South  Korea. 

A  major  part  of  this  counter-reform  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  security  section,  and  the 
replacement  of  experienced  specialists  by  ca- 
reer men  for  whom  the  security  ofQce  la  a 
way  station  In  a  diplomatic  career.  Antl- 
communlsts  are  treated  as  security  risks,  not 
those  who  are  pro-red. 

A  few  names  of  those  hounded  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  State  Department  becaxise  of 
proven  accuracy  on  communist  policy  and 
aggressions  have  become  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, such  as  Otto  P.  Otepka  and  John  P. 
Hemenway,  but  literally  hundreds  of  foreign 
service  and  Civil  Service  employes  are  being 
penalized  or  fired  behind  the  scenes. 

SUICIDE  RESULT  OF  THIS  HOUNDING 

The  Washington  newspapers,  for  Instance, 
ran  a  few  paragraphs  on  their  obituary  page 
on  Apr.  14  about  the  suicide  "by  gunshot 
wounds  to  the  head"  of  the  former  foreign 
service  officer,  Charlss  W.  Thomas,  only  48. 
Editors  hardly  a  generation  ago  would  have 
sent  out  a  reporter  to  find  out  why  such  a 
man  had  killed  himself.  Such  Initiative  now- 
adays Is  being  used  only  on  behalf  of  Marx- 
ists and  revolutionaries  generally. 

Investigative  reporting  would  have  shown 
that  Thomas  was  a  brUllant,  class  4  foreign 
service  officer  who  had  correctly  reported  on 
subversive  and  communist  Intrigues.  He  was 
the  type  of  officer  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  He  Is  precisely  the  type  being 
liquidated  under  Rogers. 

Thomas  was  "selected  out"  by  the  last 
panel  of  the  State  Department  under  Dean 
Rusk,  and  his  date  of  termination  was  July 
31,  1969,  m  the  first  half  year  of  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Like  other  patriotic  foreign 
service  officers  he  had  hoped  that  the  Rogers 
State  Department  would  visher  In  an  Im- 
proved climate.  Surely  the  Nixon  AdmliUs- 
tratlon,  with  ChUe  as  a  warning,  could  rec- 
ognize his  brilliant  alerts  on  the  hostlUty  to 
the  U.S.  of  the  revolutionary  groups  In  Latin 
America  and  In  the  Caribbean. 

But  this  was  exactly  what  was  not  wanted 
on  the  record.  On  Mar.  2.  1971,  William  B. 
Macomber,  as  deputy  undersecretary  for  ad- 
ministration, sent  a  smear  letter,  in  conceal- 
ing doubletalk,  about  him  to  an  inquiring 
senator. 

State  Department  blacklisting,  as  is  iisual 
in  such  cases,  kept  him  from  employment 
elsewhere.  This  U  exactly  what  such  con- 
scientious ofHcers  are  warned  will  happen,  aa 


part  of  the  pressure.  In  despair,  but  "too 
much  of  a  gentleman"  to  go  to  the  press,  he 
shot  himself.  His  two  daughters  and  wife  can 
be  proud  he  refused  to  betray  his  oath  of 
office. 

This  unsavory  climate  has  brought  depres- 
sion, fear  and  outrage  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Frustrated  officers,  as  never  before, 
have  engaged  in  shouting  and  screaming 
matches,  even  petty  fights. 

Those  known  for  their  past  firm  policies 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  or  for 
support  of  Nixon,  are  planning  to  organize, 
and  to  set  up  a  fund  for  their  protection 
against  punitive  firing  or  transfer  to  distant, 
unwanted  posts.  A  subcommittee  has  been 
formed  in  local  1534  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  (APGE)  to 
raise  a  fund,  apart  from  \inlon  dues,  and  to 
pay  for  court  actions. 

ROOERS-MACOMBER'S    DUAL    PROGRAM 

William  P.  Rogers  and  Macomber  have 
launched  a  dual  program.  First,  professional 
group  and  employee  union  leaders  who  col- 
laborate 6we  offered  promotions  and  other 
advantages.  Macomber  has  started  Inviting 
them  to  his  Cathedral  Ave.  home  for  fine 
dinners  with  vintage  wtaes.  Secondly,  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  undersecretary  of  state,  la 
similarly  courting  Junior  foreign  service  of- 
ficers, whose  careers  depend  on  him. 
"Rogers  and  Macomber  tried  to  put  across 
the  exemption  of  foreign  service  personnel 
from  executive  order  11491  by  direct  appeal  to 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council  on  Oct. 
14.  1970.  This  leaked,  and  Macomber  was 
forced  to  attend  a  council  hearing  where 
he  was  unable  to  gain  consent.  Indeed,  the 
Congress  had  turned  down  much  the  same 
thing.  [See  TACTICS  of  Jan.  20  and  Mar. 
20.)  Macomber  then  turned  to  Rogers  to 
take  advantage  of  his  special  relationship 
with  Nixon. 

Rogers  accordingly,  In  secret,  got  the 
President  to  sign  an  extraordinary  docxmient. 
Written  by  Rogers  on  White  House  station- 
ery, dated  Mar.  11,  it  was  entitled  "Memo- 
randum for  Honorable  Robert  E.  Hampton, 
Chairman,  Federal  Labor  Relations  CoimcU." 
This  document  ovemiled  the  council.  In- 
structing it  to  accept,  as  a  fait  accompli,  the 
exclusion  of  all  foreign  service  personnel  from 
the  executive  order,  effective  Immediately. 
This  is  being  Implemented,  although  tech- 
nically, a  provision  was  Included  that  en- 
forcement was  dependent  on  the  State  De- 
partment developing  a  "separate  program  . . . 
acceptable  to  the  CouncU."  The  document 
ended,  with  finality,  "This  memorandum 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  RegUter." 
This,  m  effect,  made  it  a  separate  executive 
order  binding  on  all  parties  and  amending 
executive  order  11491. 

The  memorandum  thus  transfers  all  for- 
eign service  personnel  out  of  the  category 
of  "regular  civilian  employes"  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  CIA  and  other  InteUlgence  and 
secret  agencies.  None  of  these  answer  to 
Congress,  and  In  all,  personnel  Is  handled 
through  "selection  out."  not  reviewed  by 
outside  parties. 

Prank  Shakespeare,  USIA  director,  was 
pressured  into  falling  in  line,  converting  all 
civil  service  employes  into  foreign  service 
personnel,  including  even  those  persons  at 
the  Voice  of  America  who  scarcely  can  speak 
English,  and  would  not  be  sent  abroad. 

Transfers  already  confirm  that  the  main 
motive  of  the  Rogers-Maoomber  element  is 
to  eliminate  all  who  have  knowledge  of  so- 
viet and  Red  Chinese  machinations  aga"^ 
the  U.S.  About  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
"selected  out"  are  identifiable  as  "susplcloua 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  communist  policies. 

Included  are  those  who  wish  to  maintain 
America's  NATO  ties  and  support  Free  China. 
Middle  East  experts  who  repeatedly  warnea 
of  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  also  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  posts  making  them  ineffective. 
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[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  17, 
1971) 

STATE  Dept.  Hires  Widow  op  Diplomat  It 

Drove  to  SuicmE 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

The  State  Department  has  hired  at  about 
$15  000  a  year  the  widow  of  a  career  diplo- 
mat who  killed  himself  after  a  fruitless,  two- 
year  effort  to  win  a  department  hearing  on 
his  protests  that  he  had  been  unfairly  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  widow  is  Mrs.  Cynthia  Thomas,  34, 
mother  of  two.  a  graduate  In  International 
relations  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College  who 
had  aided  her  husband  in  his  overseas  as- 
signments but  never  had  held  a  State  De- 
partment post. 

Her  husband.  Charles  Thomas.  48.  had 
been  a  diplomat  for  18  years  before  being 
notified  that  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  the 
service  In  1969  because  he  had  failed  of  pro- 
motion. 

NO    HEARING 

In  the  following  two  years  he  was  unable 
either  to  win  a  hearing  or  to  find  other  suita- 
ble employment.  He  was  turned  dovra  for  a 
number  of  Jobs  as  being  overquallfied.  At  one 
point  he  and  his  wife  even  turned  to  seeking 
work  as  domestic  servants. 

One  day  recently,  with  no  outward  sign 
that  It  had  become  too  much,  he  finished  re- 
pairing a  fence  at  home,  went  Into  the  house 
and  shot  himself  with  a  gun. 

"I  guess  he  felt  he  was  worth  more  to  me 
and  our  two  children  dead  than  alive."  said 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  now  can  collect  the  (320- 
a-month  government  annuity  he  had  been 
prevented  from  collecting  tmtU  he  was  65. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh.  D-Ind..  who  with  Sen. 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  R-Ky.  had  sought  un- 
successfully to  help  Mr.  Thomas  win  a  de- 
partment hearing,  was  advised  May  7  by  dep- 
uty under  secretary  of  state  William  Mc- 
Comber  Jr,  that  he  had  decided  to  hire  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

"selected  out" 

Mr.  Thomas  first  came  to  Sen.  Bayh's  at- 
tention last  summer  when  an  Indiana  attor- 
ney with  whom  Mr.  Thomas  had  gone  to 
school  complained  Mr.  Thomas  had  been 
"selected  out"  of  the  Foreign  Service  be- 
cause of  failure  to  advance.  The  "selected 
out"  system  requires  the  dropping  of  all 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  haven't  been  pro- 
moted within  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  attorney  noted  that  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
had  grown  up  as  an  orphan  in  Indiana,  was 
an  ex-Navy  fighter  pilot  with  three  degrees, 
two  of  them  In  law.  He  was  fluent  In  two 
foreign  languages  and  conversant  in  four 
others  and  had  held  a  number  of  Important 
posts  since  Joining  the  service  In  1951. 

Sen.  Bayh  investigated  and  became  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Thomas'  failure  to  earn  pro- 
motion involved  bureaucratic  bungling  and 
a  stubborn  refusal  by  State  Department  offi- 
cials to  accept  favorable  reports  on  his  work 
from  his  superiors. 

A  recoounendation  for  Mr.  Thomas'  Im- 
mediate promotion  from  foreign  service  In- 
spector Robert  McCllntock  had  been  mlsflled. 
A  letter  from  ambassador  to  Mexico  Fulton 
Freeman  praising  Mr.  Thomas  and  urging 
his  advancement  had  been  ruled  out  of  con- 
sideration. 

Sen.  Bayh  found  Mr.  Thomas'  record  was 
studded  with  laudatory  remarks  from  supe- 
riors and  that  even  the  reports  of  those  re- 
viewing his  record  for  promotion  showed  no 
reason  for  his  having  been  turned  down. 

INTRODUCE  LEGISLATION 

It  was  while  he  was  serving  as  the  chief 
U.S.  spokesman  on  science  at  the  UNESCO 
conference  in  Paris  in  mid- 1968  that  he  was 
notified  that  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  the 
service  in  1969.  Ironically  the  paper  he  pre- 
pared on  that  conference  has  won  high  praise 
In  diplomatic  circles. 

Wlthm  the  next  few  weeks  Sen.  Bayh  will 
Introduce  legislation  to  force  the  State  De- 
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partment  to  give  employes  a  chance  for  a 
grievance  hearing  In  firing  and  promotional 
matters — a  right  afforded  to  workers  In  every 
government  agency  except  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  McComber  has  assured 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  Sen.  Bayh  that  her  State 
Department  Job  will  in  no  way  compromise 
her  efforts  to  win  retroactive  reinstatement 
for  her  htisband. 

"That  really  Is  my  goal,"  she  said.  She  said 
she  wants  the  reinstatement  to  mclude  his 
promotion  for  several  years  back.  She  said 
she  would  xise  money  due  from  bsick  pay  to 
establish  a  fund  to  reward  excellence  on  the 
part  of  young  Foreign  Service  officers. 

"My  husband  believed  in  merit."  she  said 
"And  I  want  him  to  be  rewarded  for  his  ex- 
cellence." 


HUNGARY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hun- 
garian populatton  has  long  been  forced 
to  live  under  Communist  domination. 
The  people  of  this  nation — with  its  rich, 
cultural  traditions  and  many  contribu- 
tions to  civilization — have  been  stripped 
of  their  right  to  individuality,  personal 
dignity,  and  free  choice.  Hungary  is  a 
captive  nation. 

Americans  who  have  loved  ones  in 
Hungary  must  endure  many  hardships 
when  trying  to  contact  their  friends  and 
relatives.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  who  escaped  from 
Hungary  in  1956  and  is  now  a  natural- 
ized American  citizen.  He  describes  the 
indignities  he  and  his  family  had  to 
imdergo  when  they  returned  to  Hungary 
to  visit  their  dying  father. 

Here  is  a  firsthand  description  of 
some  of  the  conditions  that  do  exist  in 
Hungary  today.  Surely,  after  reading 
this  letter,  one  must  feel  a  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  the  plight  of  Hungarians  and 
indeed  of  all  captive  nations. 
The  letter  follows: 

Congressman  Hocan:  Recently  my  family 
and  I  had  to  return  to  Hungary,  because  my 
father  was  dying.  We  had  no  time  to  obtain 
a  visa  in  the  United  States,  however:  the 
Hungarian  Embassy  assured  us  that  we 
could  acquire  our  visa  at  the  airport  in  Hun- 
gary, with  no  problem.  This  was  not  the 
case,  because  when  we  arrived  on  March  30, 
1971,  we  were  detained  for  four  hours.  Dur- 
ing this  time  a  gentleman  took  our  pass- 
ports and  Interrogated  me  about  my  personal 
life,  such  as,  "Were  you  In  the  military,  how 
long  were  you  in  the  army,  what  outfit  and 
what  was  my  rank?" 

I  told  him  that  I  objected  to  his  questions, 
and  did  not  think  this  was  a  requirement 
to  obtain  a  visa.  He  then  stated  that  if  one 
Hvmgarian  comes  to  the  United  States  he 
has  to  fill  out  two-hundred  pages  of  ques- 
tions, so  therefore  I  have  to  answer  his.  By 
thU  time  I  could  only  assume  that  I  was 
being  interrogated.  He  again  began  asking 
me  questions.  thU  time  about  my  police 
life.  "What  rank  was  I  as  a  policeman  and 
what  did  I  do  as  a  policeman?"  Finally,  I 
was  disgusted  with  his  questions  and  told 
him,  "My  dear  sir,  I  am  strongly  against 
your  interrogation  and  I  refuse  to  answer 
anymore  questions  about  my  personal  life.  I 
either  get  the  visa  now,  or  I  would  like  to 
return  home." 
After  a  moment  of  sUence  he  said  that  he 
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would  give  tis  a  visa  for  one  day.  I  then  told 
my  wife  what  was  occurring.  She  couldn't 
believe  that  this  was  really  happening,  and 
also  feared  that  I  might  be  arrested.  There- 
fore, she  wanted  to  leave  as  quickly  aa  pos- 
sible. I  then  told  the  gentleman  we  had 
decided  to  leave,  to  which  he  acted  surprised 
and  said  whatever  you  wish.  He  said  there 
was  a  one  hour  wait  for  the  last  plane  to 
Vienna.  Austria.  Also,  the  man  said  our 
luggage  was  not  easy  to  find  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  office  with  our  passports  and 
did  not  return  until  our  plane  had  left. 

By  this  time  I  felt  that  things  were  not 
as  good  as  advertised  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  We  finally 
agreed  to  stay,  and  he  told  us  that  If  we 
wished  to  stay  longer  than  one  day  I  would 
have  to  go  to  another  office  Inside  Budapest, 
without  my  wife  and  child,  at  10:00  a.m.  This 
was  obviously  a  setup  for  further  interroga- 
tion. We  decided  to  go  to  the  American 
Council  first.  There  we  conferred  with  a  Mr. 
Sheldon  who  was  shocked  at  what  was  hap- 
pening, but  assured  us  that  nothing  would 
happen,  and  If  It  did  he  would  aid  us.  Mr. 
Sheldon  told  us  that  If  we  had  any  more 
problems  to  let  them  know  that  we  had  been 
to  the  American  Council. 

We  arrived  at  10:00  ajn.,  Nepszabadsa  &- 
St.  93.  to  obtain  our  visa.  My  family  and  I 
went  to  room  No.  4,  where  an  unsmiling 
woman  started  to  ask  questions.  She  wanted 
to  know  why  I  had  brought  my  family  since 
I  was  told  not  to.  I  repUed  that  my  family 
goes  where  I  go.  She  then  gave  me  a  form 
to  have  my  mother  sign,  and  she  kept  our 
passports.  I  did  not  think  we  shovUd  be 
wandering  around  the  city  without  a  pass- 
port, so,  I  returned  to  her  office  and  asked 
for  same,  and  she  said  she  needed  them  for 
Information.  I  then  statwl  we  had  been  to 
the  American  Council,  and  right  away  she 
returned  our  passports.  She  then  conferred 
with  another  gentleman,  and  after  their  con- 
ference she  granted  us  a  visa  for  three  days 
only. 

We  finally  saw  my  father  who  I  found  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  He  died  three  days 
after  we  left  Hungary,  which  meant  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  my  trip  was  done  in 
vain,  because  I  was  supposed  to  be  there  to 
help  my  mother  with  the  funeral  and  In 
her  grief. 

I  feel  that  their  treatment  of  me  and  my 
family  was  outrageous  and  inhuman.  I  would 
Uke  to  know  out  of  30.000  Hungarians  that 
go  back  to  Hungary  each  year,  how  many  of 
them  talk.  How  many  of  them  are  being  In- 
terrogated, and  how  much  information  does 
the  Hungarian  Government  obtain  from 
this.  This  is  why  I  am  writing  thU  letter.  In 
hopes  that  someone  will  do  something 
about  It. 

We  are  back  from  prison,  which  is  what 
Hungary  is.  and  we  are  very  proud  to  be 
American  citizens.  All  the  people  that  do 
not  like  this  country  can  go  back  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  where  they  keep  the  people  In 
Hungary,  with  barbed  wire  fences,  mines  and 
soldiers  patrolling  It  with  German  Shepherd 
dogs  and  watching  from  their  watch  towers. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL 
SEA 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF   ICASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 
Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  become  concerned  re- 
cently with  the  activity  of  foreign  vessels 
fishing  off  U.S.  coastal  waters.  In  recent 
years,  extensive  fishing  by  foreign  vessels 
in  these  waters  has  caused  serious  deple- 
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tion  in  fish  stocks.  Some  stocks,  haddock 
in  particular,  are  in  danger  of  being  cc(m- 
pletely  wiped  out.  In  addition,  the  inteiise 
competition  for  fish  has  produced  ob- 
structive tactics  to  which  our  fishermen 
have  been  subjected,  causing  substantial 
financial  loss  in  gear,  labor,  and  ca^ch. 
The  most  recent  incidents  of  harassment 
occurred  on  May  8,  11,  12,  and  13.  New 
England  lobstermen  were  reportedly  sub- 
jected to  harassment  by  Soviet  fishermen 
approximately  80  miles  off  Nantucflcet 
Island.  I 

Consequently,  in  order  to  insure  the 
conservation  of  fisheries  resources  off  our 
coasts,  and  to  protect  the  economic  in- 
terests of  American  fishermen — includ- 
ing the  unhindered  access  of  U.S.  fisher- 
men to  their  traditional  grounds — I  iam 
Introducing  HR.  8424  to  extend  the  limit 
of  the  U.S.  territorial  sea  from  3  to  200 
miles.  According  to  the  bill,  in  accok-d- 
ance  with  longstanding  principles  of  [in- 
ternational law,  foreign  vessels  will;  be 


free  to  traverse  the  territorial  sea  of 
United  States  in  innocent  passage. 


the 


LAST  STAND  OF  IMPERIALIST!  J 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STAT 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
debate  on  the  proposal  by  Senator  MaIis- 
FIELD  to  reduce  by  half  the  niunber]  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  is  approach- 
ing. The  administration  has  recruited 
former  Government  leaders, -all  of  whom 
were  architects  of  the  policie»>which  sta- 
tioned American  forces  in  Europe. 

The  commitment  of  a  large  portlor^  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  duty  in  Europe  n»ay 
have  made  good  sense  in  the  years  Ikn- 
mediately  following  the  Second  World 
War.  The  European  coimtries,  feeling 
themselves  in  peril,  were  too  poor  and  too 
weak  to  assure  their  own  defense.  But 
yesterday's  news  shows  that  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  balance  of  payments 
on  the  ofiBcial  settlements  basis — repre- 
senting the  accumulation  of  potentfial 
claims  against  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  other 
countries — reached  a  record  quarterly 
high  of  $5.5  billion.  And  most  of  these 
claims  are  held  by  the  Eiiropean  coun- 
tries which  have  now  regained  complete 
economic  vigor.  They  are  certainly  ca- 
pable of  assuring  their  own  defense. 

The  presence  of  American  forces ;  in 
Europe  symbolizes  our  commitment  I  to 
the  defense  of  Europe  and  our  belief  tHat 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  begins 
in  Europe.  But  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  that  sjrmbol  must  be  maintained!  at 
such  high  and  costly  levels  as  at  preseht 

In  a  thoughtful  and  perceptive  col- 
umn, published  today.  Prank  Manklewicz 
and  Tom  Braden  report  that  the  "old 
guard"  Is  defending  a  policy  that  no 
longer  meets  the  need  or  the  temper;  of 
the  times.  They  may  win  their  case  to- 
day, mainly  because  Soviet  Premier 
Brezhnev  has  just  announced  that  ha  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  on  troops  reduc- 
tions in  Europe.  This  is  a  positive  gesture, 
but  there  are  ample  reasons  for  the  kind 
of  cutback  that  Senator  MAWsrarLD  is 
proposing  even  without  an  immediate 
quid  pro  quo.  Of  course,  we  should  allow 
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sufficient  time  for  consultation  with  our 
allies  about  the  effects  of  a  partial  with- 
drawal. Of  course,  we  should  seek  mu- 
tual troop  withdrawals  in  Europe.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  should  abdicate 
our  commonsense  and  fail  to  recognize 
the  kind  of  changes  the  Messrs.  Man- 
klewicz and  Braden  discuss. 

In  the  gathering  of  "the  old  guard," 
I  am  sure  that  General  Eisenhower,  were 
he  alive,  would  not  be  counted.  For  this 
statesman  and  soldier  recommended 
years  ago  that  we  should  reduce  our 
forces  in  Elurope  to  one  or  two  divisions. 
How  much  more  valid  are  his  argiunents 
today,  when  we  still  have  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  four  divisions  stationed 
there.  He  spoke  when  we  believed  that 
our  forces  were  greatly  outnumbered. 
Now  we  know  they  are  not,  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  ignore  his  advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brilliant  column  by  Messrs. 
Manklewicz  and  Braden,  "Last  Stand  of 
the  Imperialists,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  followed  by  General  Ei- 
senhower's article  of  1963  as  printed  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  26, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  Stand  of  Imperialists 

(By  Frank  Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 

Sometime — perhaps  In  the  year  3,000 — his- 
torians may  look  back  upon  the  gathering 
at  the  White  House  last  week  and  conclude 
that  it  was  the  last  stand  of  the  imperialists. 

There  was  Dean  O.  Acheson,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  Lucius  D.  Clay,  George  W.  Ball,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  The  names  read  as  though  from 
old  newspaper  clippings:  one  caught  oneself 
with  the  question,  "Is  Lovett  still  alive?" 

But  most  of  the  rest  were  there — the  last 
surviving  veterans  of  the  cold  war,  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  Greek-Turkish  aid  and  the  Great 
Debate  of  1950  which  ended  in  the  commit- 
ment to  send  four  divisions  to  Eiirope.  They 
were  gathered  at  the  behest  of  the  President 
to  defeat  a  proposal  by  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
to  send  half  those  troops  back  home.  Nor  is 
there  much  doubt  that  these  last  scions  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  L.  Stimson 
will  win  the  battle.  But  they  will  win  It 
because  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev  Intervened 
with  an  expression  of  interest  in  troop  with- 
drawals. They  wUl  win  It  on  a  technicality, 
not  on  points. 

For  the  old  gxiard  Is  departing  the  scene.  In 
their  day,  these  men.  and  sui>erlor8  now  In 
their  graves  created  an  American  empire  un- 
paralleled In  history.  They  signed  defense 
treaties  with  42  nations,  kept  three  and  a 
half  million  men  under  arms,  nearly  half  of 
that  number  overseas:  they  built  or  bought 
2.200  military  bases  in  33  countries;  they 
spent  since  World  War  n  on  defense  alone 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars,  and  lent  depend- 
ent nations  $150  billion  more.  And  they  are 
through,  as  s\irely  as  they  are  old.  For  their 
countrymen  no  longer  believe  In  the  credo 
to  which  they  devoted  their  public  lives. 

Consider,  if  you  wUl,  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  old  guard  thinks,  and  what 
most  Americans  think,  bearing  In  mind,  that 
most  Americans  are  now  under  30  years  of 
age. 

The  basic  consideration  of  the  old  lead- 
ers was  that  the  whole  point  of  foreign  pol- 
icy was  to  stop  communism  In  the  Interest 
of  "the  Free  World." 

Young  America  does  not  believe  that  op- 
poeltlon  to  communism  per  se  is  a  worth- 
while goal.  It  Is  not  clear  to  them  why  Com- 
munist Cuba  is  more  evil  than  free  Haiti. 

The  old  men  believed  that  any  trouble 
anjrwhere  In  the  world  was  due  to  Commu- 
nist Influence,  that  communism  was  on  the 
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march,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  slight- 
est  turmoU  In  order  to  confound  the  "Free 
World." 

Young  America  thinks  of  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
as  status-quo  oriented,  seeking  advantages 
to  be  sure,  but  in  no  different  manner  than 
do  we. 

The  old  men  believed  that  communism 
was  monolithic;  the  young  think  nationalism 
is  the  stronger  force.  The  old  men  btileve 
the  United  States  must  play  a  strong  role 
in  Europe,  working  for  Integration,  solving 
the  problem  of  divided  Germany.  The  young 
think  Europe  has  recovered  and  should  en- 
sure its  own  defense.  The  old  men  think 
the  phrase  "national  security"  means  de- 
fending the  "Free  World." 

The  young  think  national  security  means 
the  solution  of  domestic  problems — race, 
poverty,  ecology.  They  are  Interested  in  Viet- 
nam, but  only  because  they  regard  what  their 
country  Is  doing  there  as  Immoral.  They  are 
not  at  all  Interested  In  NATO. 

Which  side  Is  right?  Historians  may  say 
that  the  cold  warrlers,  having  stopped  Joe 
Stalin,  kept  the  war  going  out  of  habit  and 
momentum.  But  when  present  day  revisionist 
historians  speak  of  the  sins  of  Dean  Acheson, 
it  is  useful  to  reflect  that  fashions  change: 
Frank  Kellogg  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Perhaps  the  crux  of  the  generation  gap  is 
that  the  older  men  have  their  eyes  turned 
abroad;  the  young  look  Inward. 

And  so,  though  Sen.  Mansfield's  proposal 
win  probably  not  pass,  it  seems  as  sure  to 
pass  eventually,  as.  In  a  different  sense,  will 
the  generation  which  won  the  cold  war.  The 
numbers  are  on  the  other  side.  The  age  of 
American  imperialism  is  about  to  end. 

Let's  Be  Honest  Wrra  OtntsELVxs 
(By  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower) 

Our  country's  responslblUty  for  helping  to 
maintain  world  peace,  for  meeting  and  tiun- 
Ing  back  the  enslaving  forces  of  Communism, 
for  aiding  the  family  of  free  nations  to  build 
for  a  more  secure  future — these  are  not  dis- 
tant and  apart  from  our  dally  life.  Rather 
they  are  an  extension  of  It.  The  character  and 
strength  the  United  States  brings  to  world 
coimclls  can  only  reflect  the  limer  coiirage, 
strength  and  wisdom  we  have  developed  as 
a  nation.  This  Is  national  morale,  and  It  is 
my  unshakable  conviction  that  morale,  even 
more  than  sheer  pwwer,  Is  the  deciding  factor 
In  the  fate  of  a  nation.  I  recall  vividly  the 
inspiring  example  of  Great  Britain  In  the 
early  years  of  World  War  U,  when  that  na- 
tion seemed  on  the  verge  of  defeat  and  ruin. 
Yet  despite  her  bitter  losses  and  reverses,  her 
people  had  the  morale — and  little  else — to 
keep  on  fighting  untU  the  tide  turned. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  morale  that  inspired 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Lincoln  after 
ChanoellorsvUle,  otu-  nation  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. In  p)eace  such  inner  strength  enables  us 
to  be  purposeful  and  firm,  without  being 
trucixlent;  and  If  ever  again  we  should  have 
to  face  the  test  of  war,  that  kind  of  morale 
will  be  absolutely  essential  to  our  survival. 

In  this  nuclear  age  any  prospect  of  war 
may  seem  unthinkable,  but  think  about  It 
we  must,  as  long  as  any  threat  exists.  As  a 
practical  matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  is  in- 
evitable, as  some  people  Insist,  because  these 
two  nations  now  have  too  much  knowledge 
of  and  respect  for  the  nuclear  strength  of 
each  other.  Each  has  too  much  to  loee.  But 
if  we  face  the  facts  of  life,  we  know  that  the 
threat  itself  cannot  be  wished  out  of  exist- 
ence as  long  as  the  two  great  pwwers  of  the 
world,  motivated  by  mutually  antagonistic 
philosophies,  have  vast  arsenals  of  nuclear 
warheads  and  the  missiles  to  deliver  these 
weapons  to  any  point  of  the  globe.  We  can- 
not abate  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  world  of 
law.  Yet  xuitU  that  achievement  we  must 
continue  to  live  indefinitely  in  an  uneasy 
armed  truce,  constantly  alert  to  see  that  a 
potential  enemy  does  not  gain  any  decisive 
advantage  over  us. 
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ynmkly,  without  in  the  least  minimizing 
the  perils  of  nuclear  war,  I  am  more  Im- 
mediately concerned  over  the  schemes  of  a 
jnuitant  Communism  to  achieve  world  dom- 
ination by  other  means.  These  will  severely 
test  the  staying  power  of  self-government — 
the  self-discipline  of  democratic  peoples. 
We  all  know,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  Com- 
munists' plans  to  oommunize  and  dominate 
the  people  of  the  earth  by  whatever  means 
promise  success  in  a  given  situation — sub- 
version, infiltration,  disruption,  terrorism, 
coup  d*  6tat.  The  one  thing  of  which  we  can 
be  absolutely  sure  is  that  the  Communlate 
will  continue — with  a  zeal  for  an  unworthy 
purpose  that  we  can  scarcely  understand — 
to  probe  for  weak  spots  in  democracy,  seek- 
ing to  break  down  cooperation  between  free 
nations.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  use  mlU- 
tary  or  quasi-military  force,  as  they  have 
m  Korea,  Cuba,  Vietnam  and  Laos,  when- 
ever they  see  an  opportunity  to  catch  vis  off 
balance.  We  must  have  the  will  to  continue 
this  tedious  and  costly  struggle. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  Communists — 
and  we  must  deal  with  them  one  way  or  an- 
other in  this  world — I  believe  we  should  keep 
reminding  ourselves  that  the  basic  conflict 
between  their  system  and  ours  Is  a  moral 
one.  Our  form  of  government  is  based  on 
deep-rooted  spiritual  values  which  go  beyond 
man  himself.  These  are  spelled  out  In  the 
familiar  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights.  .  .  ."  The  gen- 
erating force  of  our  democratic  government 
Is  a  belief  in  these  God-given  rights  and  In 
man's  inner  obligation  to  deal  fairly  and  hon- 
estly with  his  fellows. 

The  Communists  see  our  moral  precepts 
as  a  direct  threat  to  their  Ideology,  which 
starts  by  denying  these  priceless  principles. 
They  deny  that  the  Individual  has  either  a 
■oul  or  tmallenarble  rights,  viewing  Mm  as 
little  more  than  an  educated  animal,  sub- 
servient to  an  all-powerfiil  state.  Their 
atheistic,  materialistic  doctrine  therefore 
Justifies  ruthless  domination  over  others. 
Including  summary  executions  of  Innocent 
people — practices  that  to  us  are  morally  and 
legally  abominable. 

On  the  evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Communist  leaders  realize  that  our  free  sys- 
tem is  far  more  ai>pealing  to  most  human 
beings  than  anything  they  have  to  offer.  If 
they  did  not  so  believe,  why  do  they  prevent 
free  elections  In  their  satellite  nations? 
They  fear,  and  rightly  so.  that  Communism 
never  can  exist  permanently  side  by  side  with 
prosperous,  self-governing  nations.  To  save 
the  system  to  which  they  are  dedicated,  they 
zealously  believe  they  must  destroy  compet- 
ing forms  of  government  by  any  means.  They 
are  deterred  only  by  risks  that  appear  to 
th«n  to  be  unacceptable. 

From  a  practical,  day-to-day  standpoint, 
this  means  that  we  must  judge  all  negotia- 
tions with  Communist  nations  with  our  eyes 
wide  open  to  their  long-range  goals.  For  ex- 
ample, we  dare  not  Interpret  the  new  treaty 
for  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  In  terms  of  a 
"breakthrough"  toward  peace  in  the  Cold 
War.  We  would  be  abandoning  our  common 
sense  if  we  considered  it  as  evidence  that 
the  organic  nature  of  Russian  Communism 
had  changed.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
do  everything  within  reason,  and  consistent 
with  our  own  security,  to  lessen  the  areas 
of  tension  and  reduce  humanity's  nuclear 
risks. 

If  the  Russians  observe  the  agreement,  the 
world  will,  of  course,  gain  a  greater  margin 
of  safety  from  radioactive  fallout.  We  all 
could  breathe  a  bit  easier,  literally  and  flg- 
uratively,  but  we  should  know  by  now  that 
Soviet  Russia  cares  little  for  the  pledged 
word,  or  for  the  opinion  of  mankind.  I  re- 
member only  too  well  when,  in  1968.  I  au- 
thorized a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  for  a  fixed  period.  The 
Soviets,  far  from  feeling  any  obligation  to 
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relieve  the  fears  of  humanity,  rapidly  pre- 
pared a  vast  series  of  explosions  which  great* 
ly  increased  the  radioactivity  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Although  we  had  then  been  well  ahe«d 
of  the  Russians  In  nuclear  techniques,  these 
tests  indicated  that  In  certain  sectors  the 
situation  may  have  changed.  We  know  that 
they  have  exploded  more-powerfui  nuclear 
bombs  than  we  then  had  In  our  arsenal — 
one  of  them  being  of  at  least  58-megaton 
force. 

Many  of  our  scientists  believe  that  such 
massive  bombs  represent  mainly  a  propa- 
ganda gain,  a  means  of  spreading  fear  among 
unthinking  people,  and  not  a  military  ad- 
vance. They  point  out  that,  first,  both  sides 
have  more  than  enough  nuclear  po^er  to 
destroy  each  other  and,  second,  that  several 
well-placed  10-megaton  bombs  would  do 
more  actual  damage  than  one  100-megaton 
weapon.  In  any  case,  our  ptist  experience  with 
Soviet  Russia  clearly  demonstrates  that  we 
must  be  on  guard  against  any  cheating  on 
the  treaty. 

Despite  these  doubts.  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief that  the  treaty  must  be  tried.  Most  na- 
tions are  desperately  anxious  to  see  a  halt 
to  radioactive  pollution  of  the  air  they 
breathe;  and  more  than  90,  I  was  told,  had 
signed  the  treaty  even  before  the  UJ3.  Senate 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  it.  All  these 
peoples  have  fervent  hopes  that  this  limited 
agreement  may  lead  to  other  steps  for  lessen- 
ing of  tensions — and  ultimately  to  genuine 
disarmament.  We  should  pray  that  those 
hopes  are  realized  In  full — but  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  afford  to  let  unsubstantiated 
optimism  blind  \is  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
Itself  is  scarcely  more  than  an  experiment. 

We  should  keep  In  mind,  too,  that  the 
sudden  decision  of  Soviet  Riissla  to  sign  this 
partial  test  ban  did  not  spring  from  any 
newfound  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion. While  Russian  motives  are  always  hid- 
den, we  can  speculate  that  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  may  have  vranted  to  ease  tensions 
and  perhaps  set  the  stage  for  possible  aid  on 
Russia's  western  flsuik  while  engaged  In  an 
apparently  bitter  Ideological  dispute  with 
Red  China.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  schism  between  the  two 
Communist  powers  Is  genuine  or  is  a  massive 
hoax  designed  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the 
free  world.  If  It  \&  genuine,  we  may  find  prac- 
ticable means  of  deepening  and  widening 
that  breach,  thus  seriously  diminishing  the 
total  thrust  of  Communism.  But  again  we 
must  remember  that  the  two  Communist 
powers  are  not  quarreling  about  their  goal 
of  world  domination,  but  merely  about  the 
methods  by  which  they  seek  to  achieve  It. 

In  any  case,  the  security  of  the  free  na- 
tions must  depend  on  their  continued  close 
cooperation  to  meet  the  challenges  of  totali- 
tarianism, whatever  form  these  may  take. 
We  should  put  our  lesser  quarrels  into  this 
perspective,  work  out  friendly  settlements, 
and  get  on  with  the  overriding  job  of  making 
democracy  work.  Just  as  among  members  of 
a  family,  there  wUl  always  be  differences  of 
opinion,  but  we  should  be  able  to  thresh 
these  out  without  breaking  up  the  furniture. 

In  the  newspapers  these  days  I  read  much 
about  the  supposed  shortcomings  of  many 
of  the  nations  with  whom  we  are  associated 
In  mutual-security  efforts.  It  is  true  that  few 
countries  could  say  in  aU  candor  that  they 
are  fully  meeting  all  of  their  own  responsi- 
bilities. Many  obviously  are  not  carrying  their 
fair  share  of  the  military  and  economic  load. 
Others  are  not  facing  up  to  the  reforms 
which  are  essential  to  their  own  sound  de- 
velopment. Some  are  seeking  a  temporary 
advantage,  at  grave  risk  to  their  long-range 
future,  by  playing  both  sides  against  the 
middle  in  the  Cold  War. 

However,  before  pointing  fingers  In  other 
directions.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  United 
States  must  look  to  certain  of  its  own  glaring 
deficiencies — especially  its  lack  of  a  sound 
federal  financial  policy.  Others  might  place 
different  problems,  such  as  lack  of  a  con- 
sistent long-range  policy  In  foreign  aid.  In 
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higher  priority;  but  I  put  our  fiscal  situation 
as  No.  1  because,  unless  we  get  on  a  sound 
track  financially,  we  may  undermine  our 
whole  structure. 

I  have  written  before  In  these  pages  on  the 
dangers  of  overspending  and  government- 
Inspired  Inflation,  but  I  want  to  reemphasize 
that  this  Is  not  an  Isolated  domestic  prob- 
lem. It  projects  an  Image  of  weakness,  not 
strength,  to  the  world.  It  threatens  the 
wortd's  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  our 
money.  There  Is  much  concern  because  our 
International-payments  deficit  now  Is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $5.2  WlUon  a  year,  and 
the  Administration  has  proposed  various  reg- 
ulations and  taxes  to  discourage  the  Invest- 
ment of  American  capital  abroad.  However, 
such  temporary  and  restrictive  e:q>edlents 
merely  deal  more  with  symptoms  than  with 
the  basic  disease  Itself.  We  know  tliat  the 
sound,  long-range  answer  la  to  get  our  fed- 
eral spending  under  control  and  work  toward 
balanced  budgets  and  dollars  of  assured  buy- 
ing power,  as  well  as  to  minimize  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  expenditures  abroad. 
This  is  not  an  easy  solution,  but  It  is  the 
only  way  to  give  ourselves  and  the  worid 
solid  proof  that  we  have  the  self-dlsclpUne 
to  protect  the  Integrity  of  our  monetary 
system. 

As  one  part  of  such  a  program  I  believe 
the  United  States  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  Insisting  that  her  NATO  partners 
assume  more  of  the  burden  of  defending 
Western  Europe.  When  I  went  back  to  Eu- 
rope in  1951  to  command  the  forces  of 
NATO,  the  United  States  agreed  to  supply 
the  equivalent  of  six  Infantry  divisions 
which  were  to  be  regarded  as  an  emergency 
reinforcement  of  Europe  while  our  hard-hit 
allies  were  rebuilding  their  economies  and 
capabilities  for  supporting  defense.  Now,  12 
years  later,  those  forces  somewhat  rein- 
forced, are  still  there. 

Tliougb  for  eight  years  in  the  White 
House  I  believed  and  annoimced  to  my  as- 
sociates that  a  reduction  of  American 
strength  In  Europe  should  be  initiated  as 
soon  as  European  economies  were  restored, 
the  matter  was  then  considered  too  delicate 
a  political  question  to  raise.  I  believe  the 
time  has  now  come  when  we  should  start 
withdrawing  some  of  those  troops.  I  know 
that  such  a  move  would  have  many  reper- 
cussions. Although  we  have  invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  air  and  naval  bases  and 
have  built  up  a  supply  system  all  over  Eu- 
rope, to  say  nothing  of  the  billions  we  have 
spent  in  developing  the  deterrent  power  for 
the  entire  Free  World,  all  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  same  effect  of  "showing  the 
fiag"  as  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned,  as 
the  presence  there  of  U.S.  ground  Uoops.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  carried  and  would 
continue  to  carry  our  fair  share  of  the 
NATO  responsibility.  One  American  division 
in  Europe  can  "show  the  flag"  as  definitely 
as  can  several. 

It  would  be  helpful,  at  this  time,  to  put 
all  of  our  troops  abroad  on  a  "hardship 
basis" — that  Is,  send  them  on  shortened 
tours  of  foreign  duty  and  without  their  fam- 
ilies, as  we  do  In  Korea.  Unless  we  take  def- 
inite action,  the  maintaining  of  permanent 
tfoop  establishments  abroad  will  continue 
to  overburden  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  and,  most  Important,  will  discour- 
age the  development  of  the  necessary  mili- 
tary strength  Western  European  countries 
should  provide  for  themselves. 

The  time  has  come,  also,  when  we  must 
take  Into  account  the  effect  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  on  our  mutual -assistance  sys- 
tem. I  don't  propose  to  go  into  the  much 
discussed  causes  and  effects  of  this  phenome- 
non; I  simply  want  to  stress  the  responsibil- 
ity we  have  for  finding  some  realistic  means 
of  containing  this  human  explosion.  Unless 
we  do.  it  may  smother  the  economic  progress 
of  many  nations  which,  with  our  technical 
and  economic  assistance,  are  striving  to  build 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  The  world  popu- 
lation, now  above  the  three  billion  mark,  will 
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have  reached  3.6  billion  by  1970  a^d  will 
have  doubled  to  six  blUlon  by  the  ye^r  2000. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  increase  Isi  occur- 
ring In  countries  which  are  having  d^flBculty 
in  feeding  and  clothing  their  present  i^opula- 
tlons  and  desperately  need  a  Uttlej  elbow 
room  while  they  improve  their  resources. 

Countries  such  as  these  need,  moae  than 
anything  else,  some  means  of  holding  their 
population  growth  In  checlc  for  some  period, 
say  10  years  or  more,  to  provide  a  biiUding 
spell  during  which  they  could  construct 
sound  technical  foundations  for  a  jsteady, 
balanced  progress.  Otherwise,  I  just  don't 
see  how  we  can  effectively  help  them  lor  the 
long  pull.  There  is  no  real  progress  or  ^ciirity 
to  a  nation  which,  with  outside  helpx  raises 
Its  productive  capacity  by  two  percent  a  year 
while  the  popvUatlon  rises  three  percent. 

Population  control  is  a  highly  sensitive 
problem,  of  course.  When  I  was  Pre^dent  I 
opposed  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  provide 
birth-control  Information  to  countiies  we 
were  aiding  because  I  felt  this  would]  violate 
the  deepest  religious  convictions  of  large 
groups  of  taxpayers.  As  I  now  look  iack,  it 
may  be  that  I  was  carrying  that  codviction 
too  far.  I  still  believe  that  as  a  National 
policy  we  should  not  make  birth-control  pro- 
grams a  condition  to  our  foreign  aid, jbut  we 
should  tell  receiving  nations  how  population 
growth  threatens  them  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  Also,  it  seems  quit*  Possible 
that  scientific  research,  if  mobilized  lor  the 
purpose,  could  develop  new  biological  iknowl- 
edge  which  would  enable  nations  t|o  hold 
their  human  fertility  to  nonexploeivi  levels 
without  violating  any  moral  or  rtllglous 
precepts. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  worry  thi  world, 
the  one  I  wish  I  could  answer  positively  Is, 
"Can  we  ever  have  real  peace?"  Thi  para- 
mount goal  of  our  times  should  be  aa  era  in 
which  peoples  and  nations,  free  of^e  fear 
of  war,  could  drop  the  sterile  burden;  of  vaat 
armaments  and  devote  their  God-giyen  re- 
sources and  energies  to  building  ai  better 
civilization. 

Yet  we  know  there  is  no  golden  road  to 
peace.  Peace  is  not,  for  example,  a  i  matter 
of  a  few  world  leaders  getting  togeither  to 
paro^  the  nations  of  the  globe  intolvarious 
spheres  of  power.  It  Is  not  to  be  gained  by 
imposing  the  will  of  the  United  Stites  on 
other  nations,  any  more  than  we  canTgain  it 
by  appeasing  those  who  would  domliiate  iia. 
We  want  no  Pax  Romana  or  a  modetn  sub- 
stitute therefor.  | 

Peace  is  a  blessing  and,  like  most  blpsslngs. 
It  must  be  earned.  As  a  nation,  we  dm  best 
work  toward  it  by  determined  eflorti  in  ad- 
vancing and  supporting  sound  coopieratlon 
within  the  family  of  nations  for  mutual  se- 
curity and  economic  progress.  Wo  i  should 
work  toward  the  liberation  of  the  United 
Nations  from  subservience  to  presstires  of 
arrogant  dictators  and  excessive  natlomallsm. 
We  should  assist  in  building  it  into  a  gen- 
uinely world-repreeentatlve  organization 
where  nations  can  and  will  settle  thirir  dis- 
putes objectively  and  without  resort  tto  arms. 

And  above  all,  I  repeat,  we  must  face  with 
honesty  the  test  our  democracy  con^nually 
puts  to  its  citizens:  to  build  within  oiirselves 
and  our  children  an  abiding  sense  df  those 
moral  principles  which  must  r^)ntlnue  to  be 
our  inspiration.  Only  our  Individual  talth  In 
freedom  can  keep  los  free. 


A  PILOT'S  VIEW  OF  THE  F-111 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUEl 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATttVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Si)eaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
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appeared  in  the  April  1971  edition  of 
Air  Force  magazine  written  by  Capt. 
John  Francis,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  has 
piloted  this  controversial  plane.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  old  axiom  of  "if  you 
have  not  tried  it,  do  not  knock  it"  cer- 
tainly applies  in  this  case.  I  question 
whether  any  of  the  critics  of  the  P-IU 
program  have  ever  flown  this  plane.  I  am 
not  a  pilot  and  certainly  have  not  flown 
it;  but  I  would  much  rather  put  stock  in 
the  comments  of  those  who  have  than 
those  who  sit  back  and  criticize. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
P-lll — A  Pilot's  View 
(By  Capt.  John  Francis,  Jr.,  USAP) 

After  several  hundred  hours  In  the  cock- 
pit of  any  airplane,  you  get  to  know  the  bird 
pretty  well.  If  you're  a  professional  military 
pilot  and  the  aircraft  will  do  Its  assigned 
Job  better  than  any  other,  you  respect  it.  If 
it's  also  a  safe  bird,  both  In  training  and 
combat,  you  have  confidence  in  it.  If  it's  a 
pleasure  to  fly,  you  develop  real  affection 
for  it. 

For  two  and  a  half  years,  I  flew  the  F-111  A. 
My  feeling  about  the  aircraft  is  a  mixture  of 
respect,  confidence,  and  affection,  tinged — 
even  now — with  more  than  a  Uttle  awe.  It's 
that  kind  of  machine. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic criticism  of  the  F-111.  I  don't  feel 
qualified  to  discuss  those  matters.  It  may  be 
that  for  the  same  investment  of  time  and 
money,  we  could  have  had  an  even  better 
aircraft.  I'm  not  qualified  to  Judge  that, 
either.  The  point  is  that  we  now  have  F-111  As 
and  Es  in  operational  units.  The  even  more 
Eidvanced  D  model,  with  Improved  Mark  n 
avionics,  wUl  be  along  next  year,  and  later 
well  get  the  F  model,  with  a  more  powerful 
engine  and  modified  Mark  n  avionics.  The 
F-llls  we  have  now,  and  those  to  come. 
sho\ild  be  Judged  on  their  merits — not  on 
the  selection  and  management  decisions  that 
are  now  water  over  the  dam. 

TTNIQUK  MEANS  PRICELESS 

There's  only  one  word  that  describes  the 
F-111  in  a  nutshell.  The  word  Is  unique.  Aa 
any  military  planner  will  tell  you,  when  a 
weapKJn  system  has  a  unique  capability,  it  be- 
comes a  priceless  machine.  Unique  doesn't 
mean  Just  higher,  faster,  and  fvuther  than 
some  previous  model.  It  means  opening  a 
combat  arena  where  you  have  superiority  be- 
cause you  are  the  only  one  operating  there. 
The  F-lllA  has  such  a  unique  capability.  It 
opens  to  the  Air  Force  nighttime,  all-weather 
operations  at  low  altitude.  But  the  mission 
isn't  the  only  unique  thing  about  this  air- 
plane, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  opera- 
tional planner,  and  certainly  not  from  where 
the  aircraft  commander  sits. 

As  an  aircraft  commander,  I  can  fly  the 
P-111  at  sui>ersonic  speeds  within  200  feet  of 
some  awfully  hard  and  vmseen  rocks.  So  I 
have  a  very  special  perspective.  Keeping  this 
perspective  in  mind  as  I  discuss  the  F-111  A 
will  g^ve  you  a  much  better  appreciation  of 
its  special  features.  And  almost  everything  in 
the  F-111,  from  nose  to  tall,  is  special, 
unique,  or  revolutionary  in  some  way.  Let's 
start  with  the  nose. 

The  nose  section  houses  the  electronic 
gear  (avionics).  Tou've  probably  read  other 
articles  that  said  avionics  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  F-111  A,  and  so  it 
Is.  You  may  have  seen  other  articles  calling 
those  black  boxes  unnecessary  electronic 
gadgetry  that  only  runs  up  the  cost  of  the 
aircraft.  The  truth  is,  without  this  equip- 
ment the  aircraft  would  be  Incapable  of  its 
unique  mission.  A  good  aircraft,  yes,  but 
not  unique.  In  other  words,  the  electronic 
"gadgetry"  is  not  only  expensive — it  Is  price- 
less. 

The  first  item  of  avionics  I  want  to  talk 
about  Is  the  attack  radar.  So  what's  unusual 
about  an  attack  radar?  Lots  of  aircraft  havs 
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them,  but  the  F-lllA  system  Is  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  its  ability  to  Identify  and  delineate 
topographical  features.  That  enhances  the 
total  radar-bombing  capability.  The  ease  of 
radar  bombing  and  navigation  will  be  ob- 
vlous  when  I  tell  you  the  picture  projected 
by  the  attack  radar  is  like  a  map.  Fantastic? 
Yes,  but  even  more  so  when  tied  into  tht 
Inertial-navigatlon  system. 

FABITLOUS   BLACK   BOXES 

The  Inertlal  platform  and  computers  that 
make  up  the  P-lllA's  navigational  and 
bombing  system  are  phenomenally  accurate. 
It  Is  this  system  that  makes  the  F-lUA 
capable  of  around-the-clock,  all-weather 
weapon  delivery  within  the  lethal  envelope 
of  conventional  weapons.  Here,  then,  is  the 
first  of  those  missions  that  no  other  aircraft 
can  accomplish.  Interdicting  the  enemy's 
supply  lines  (bridges,  passes,  truck  parks) 
and  airfields  at  any  time.  In  any  weather, 
deprives  him  of  an  option  he  once  had :  dig- 
ging In  by  day,  repairing  and  moving  by 
night. 

You  may  have  read  that  the  F-lllA's 
navigation  equipment  Is  accurate  to  a  few 
thousand  feet  per  hour  (very  good  In  itself). 
What  you  may  not  know  is  that,  through 
the  attack  radar  tie-in,  the  weapon  system 
operator  can  maintain  position  accurately 
within  hundreds  of  feet,  at  all  times.  Naviga- 
ting at  low  level  in  bad  weather  increases 
your  appreciation  of  such  accuracy.  Know- 
ing your  position  and  the  terrain  can  be  very 
reassuring  when  you  depend  on  automatic 
systems  to  provide  ground  clearance. 

The  next  avlonlc  feature,  the  ballistics 
computer,  is  a  pilot's  dream.  This  computer 
was  not  originally  a  part  of  the  F-lllA. 
It's  one  of  those  modifications  that  con- 
tributed to  the  aircraft's  escalating  cost,  of 
which  you've  heard  so  much.  First,  let  me 
explain  that  the  Increased  flexibility  it  pro- 
vides. Then  you  decide  whether  paying  more 
money  for  it  was  Justified  or  not. 

The  computer  can  determine  continuous- 
ly the  Impact  point  of  any  bomb,  given  the 
aerodynamic  characteristics  of  the  bomb 
and  the  altitude,  airspeed,  and  vertical 
velocity  of  the  aircraft.  It  then  relates  this 
information  to  the  target's  location  and  con- 
tlnuously  updates  a  release  time  for  the 
bomb.  What  does  this  mean  to  me,  the  air- 
craft commander?  For  the  first  time  In  radar- 
directed,  level  bombing,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  fly  straight  and  level  on  the  bomb  run. 
Altitude  and  airspeed  can  be  changed  with- 
out affecting  bombing  accuracy.  Since  these 
two  items  are  essential  information  for  the 
enemy's  air  defense  system,  it  gives  you  t 
decided    advantage    over    the    defenses. 

But  the  F-lll's  revolution  in  bombing 
fiexlblllty  doesn't  stop  here.  Since  you  can 
vary  altitude  and  airspeed  continuously,  you 
can  make  a  toss-bombing  or  dive-bombing 
attack  with  the  same  accuracy  as  In  a  level 
bomb  run.  You  no  longer  have  to  overfly  the 
target  area.  You  can  start  a  pullup  miles 
short  of  the  target,  release  in  a  climb,  and 
break  away,  diving  back  to  low-level  con- 
cealment while  the  bombs  continue  to  the 
target. 

If  you  use  the  offset  mode  of  the  attack 
radar  and  bomb-nav-computer,  you  can  fur- 
ther protect  yourself  from  enemy  defenses 
by  choosing  an  axis  of  attack  that  pKwltions 
a  mountain  range  between  the  target  and 
yourself.  You  can  toss  the  bombs  over  the 
range.  In  this  mode,  without  seeing  the  tar- 
get, the  weapon  system  operator  alms  on  an 
offset  point,  which  he  knows  Is  so  many  feet 
in  such  and  such  a  direction  from  the  target. 
Remember,  if  we  cannot  see  the  target  area 
on  our  radar,  then  normal  defense  radars  in 
the  target  area  cannot  see  us.  In  other  words, 
an  enemy's  first  indication  of  attack  would 
be  weapons  detonation.  This  is  the  tremen- 
dously flexible  F-111  A  doing  radar  bombing. 

DEFENSE    SXTPPRESSION 

For  stm  more  flexlbUity.  the  ballistics  com- 
puter can  be  tied  Into  the  LCDS  (bombslght) 
for  dive  deliveries  or  visual-level  deliveries. 
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ki  I  mentioned,  the  computer  continuously 
computes  an  Impact  point.  It  can  show  the 
impact  point  on  the  bombslght  at  all  times. 
Now  you  don't  have  to  dive  bomb  in  the 
traditional  way— rolling  in  at  a  set  altitude 
and  airspeed,  diving  at  a  set  angle,  releasing 
at  a  predetermined  altitude  and  airspeed. 
and  making  large  errors  in  accuracy  U  any 
of  these  parameters  were  wrong.  Now  you  can 
come  from  any  direction,  at  any  airspeed, 
altitude,  and  dive  angle,  drive  the  bombslght 
Dipper  over  the  target  and  release.  Flexible? 
Yes,  and  it  greatly  reduces  delivery  errors. 
But  it  means  more.  When  you  roll  in  on  a 
target,  you're  not  committed  to  the  target 
by  prwet  conditions  of  release.  If  the  enemy's 
defenses  open  fire,  you  can  switch  your  at- 
tack to  them.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
Nc.  4  in  a  flight  to  be  a  sitting  duck  because 
he's  coming  In  at  the  same  angle,  airspeed, 
and  altitude  as  the  three  previous  aircraft. 

Knowing  my  aircraft  can  do  all  these 
things,  I  wonder  how  anyone  can  say  that  the 
F-111  hsis  no  future  as  a  ground-attack  air- 
craft because  It  Is  too  vulnerable  and  expen- 
sive to  risk.  The  capability  of  striking  targets 
and  attacking  the  defenses  at  the  same  time 
doesn't  leave  you  as  vulnerable  as  all  that. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  defenses  would  be  a 
little  leery  of  giving  away  their  positions  by 
opening  fire,  once  they  figure  out  the  tre- 
mendous accuracy,  firepower,  and  flexibility 
of  the  P-lll. 

The  last  of  the  avlonlc  gear  I  am  going  to 
discuss  is  the  terraln-foUowlng  radar  (TFR) . 
This  is  it — the  marvel  of  the  aeronautical 
world.  It  Is  this  equipment  that  allows  the 
aircraft  to  fiy  thousands  of  miles  over  all 
types  of  terrain,  never  getting  higher  than 
300  feet,  and  without  the  pilot  ever  touching 
the  control  stick. 

The  terrain-following  radar  is  actually  two 
completely  Independent  sets,  each  capable 
ol  performing  the  entire  terrain-following 
function  and  one  serving  as  backup  to  the 
other.  The  TFR  is  not  Just  unique.  It's  revo- 
lutionary. It  is  the  TFR  that  opens  up  the 
arena  of  low-altitude,  night,  weather  opera- 
tions. The  TFR  can  take  you  anywhere  It  can 
see.  If  it  encounters  weather  that  It  can't  see 
through,  it  takes  you  over  or  around  it.  The 
TFR  not  only  lets  you  stay  close  to  the 
ground;  it  lets  you  go  through  the  low  points 
m  the  hills.  It  lets  you  fiy  along  a  rocky 
mountainside  where  you'll  be  very  hard  to 
discern  on  enemy  radar.  But  the  TFR  does 
more.  It  frees  you  from  the  stick  and  rud- 
der work  and  lets  you  concentrate  on  other 
duties  of  the  aircraft  commander — decisions 
on  what  weapons  to  use,  enemy  defenses, 
evasive  action,  and  system  malfunctions. 

The  terrain-following  radar  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  a  pilot  who  knows  it  and  its  limita- 
tions, and  It  gives  him  the  ability  to  fly  where 
no  other  aircraft  would  dare.  I  would  take  my 
P-lllA  down  Into  the  Grand  Canyon  at  night 
when  the  overcast  was  below  the  rim.  In  Tact, 
one  of  our  training  routes  does  take  us  into 
the  canyon.  No  other  aircraft  In  the  world 
could  survive  in  that  kind  of  environment. 

So  much  for  avionics.  New  let's  look  at  the 
crew  module.  Here  is  a  system  near  and  dear 
to  every  crew  member's  heart.  It's  the  second 
revoluUonary  aspect  of  the  F-lllA.  The  crew 
module  is  the  crew  escape  "capsule"  that 
has  had  a  phenomenal  history  of  success.  In 
in  emergency,  it  allows  the  crew  to  abandon 
the  aircraft  as  a  crew.  The  module  has  been 
BuccesBful  in  every  attempted  ejection  within 
the  design  envelope.  It  has  been  used  at  high 
altitude,  high  speed;  at  low  altitude,  high 
speed;  at  low  altitude,  low  speed;  in  a  spin; 
and  while  violently  out  of  control.  The  ejec- 
tions have  resulted  in  no  serious  injuries  to 
any  crew  member.  While  the  success  rate 
would  seem  enough  in  Itself,  it  is  even  more 
significant  because  it  gives  crew  members  the 
confidence  necessary  to  operate  in  the  dan- 
gerous flight  envelopes  for  which  the  F-lllA 
WM  designed.  Supersonic  or  low-altitude 
ejections,  while  stUl  dangerous,  are  not  the 
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threats  they  once  were.  A  little  more  about 
the  crew  module  later. 

A  SWINCING  WING 

Now  for  the  swingwing  (switch  blade,  If  you 
prefer).  Revolutionary?  You  bet  I  Although 
there  now  are  a  few  imitators  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  swingwing  F-111  fiew  in  1964. 
When  talking  about  the  variable-sweep  wing, 
you  get  into  some  pwetty  Impressive  statistics 
on  aircraft  range  and  bomb  load.  Range  and 
bomb  load,  of  course,  are  trade-off  items.  But 
any  way  you  slice  It,  you're  talking  about 
severeJ  times  as  much  payload,  carried  much 
further  than  any  other  fighter-type  aircraft 
in  history.  And  you  dont  drag  your  feet  get- 
ting there.  The  variable-sweep  wing  comes 
forward  for  takeoff  and,  with  the  highly  ef- 
ficient Fowler  flaps  and  full-span  slats,  al- 
lows the  F-lllA  to  get  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  750-pound  bombs  airborne.  Then  you 
sweep  back  the  wings  to  reduce  drag  and 
push  the  speed  right  up  to  the  delivery  limit 
of  the  bombs.  The  same  wing  that  allows 
you  to  come  down  the  final  landing  approach 
at  130  knots  sweeps  back  to  reduce  drag  for 
supersonic  fiight  on  the  deck. 

General  Dynamics  could  have  made  the 
movable  wing  a  real  nightmare.  Instead,  it  is 
easy  and  natural  to  operate.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  very  favorable  side  effects  of  the  engi- 
neering that  went  Into  the  wing.  As  you 
might  Imagine,  moving  a  wing  changes  the 
center  of  gravity  and  aerodjmamic  center  of 
pressure.  Problems  of  fuel  balance,  trim,  and 
stability  augmentation  could  be  very  an- 
noying if  the  pilot  had  to  compensate  for 
them  each  time  he  moved  the  wing.  Instead, 
the  pitch-series  trim  of  the  aircraft  compen- 
sates for  trim  changes.  The  fuel-distributing 
system  is  completely  automatic,  and  the  com- 
mand-augmentation feature  of  the  flight- 
control  system  gives  a  very  nearly  constant 
response  to  a  given  stick  force,  regardless  of 
the  wlngsweep  or  aircraft  speed.  The  aircraft 
always  trims  itself.  Accelerating  or  decelerat- 
ing, climbing  or  diving,  you  set  the  altitude 
with  the  stick  and  the  aircraft  trims  off  the 
forces.  It  is  a  dream  during  formation,  flying 
a  weather  penetration,  or  on  the  alr-to- 
!<;round  range.  The  aircraft,  through  com- 
mand augmentation,  responds  the  same,  with 
or  without  a  bomb  load. 

Since  the  aft  section  of  the  wings  sweep 
Into  the  fuselage,  conventional  ailerons  were 
impractical.  The  pilot  gets  pitch  and  roll  by 
dlfferentisQ  or  symmetrical  movements  of  the 
horizontal  stabilizer.  With  the  wings  for- 
ward, spoilers  augment  the  roll  response.  As 
the  wings  sweep,  the  pylons  rotate  to  keep 
the  external  stores  aligned  with  the  airflow. 
It  is  an  outstanding  engineering  Job. 

BELOW    AND    BEHIND 

Underneath  the  aircraft  there  is  another 
completely  new  idea  for  fighters.  Both 
wheels  of  the  main  landing  gear  are  on  a 
single  trunnion.  They  both  come  down  to- 
gether: no  chance  of  getting  one  without 
the  other.  The  tires,  desighed  to  provide  low- 
pressure  footprints  for  landing  on  unpaved 
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strips,  are  low  wearing  and  may  be  tised  for 
up  to  150  landings — ten  times  as  many  as 
some  other  fighter-type  aircraft. 

Within  the  wheels  is  a  beautiful  set  of 
multiple-disc  brakes.  Combining  the  F-lll's 
low  approach  speed  with  brakes  that  can  be 
fully  engaged  at  touchdown  (thanks  to  the 
antiskid  feature) ,  the  aircraft,  weighing 
about  twenty-five  tons,  can  be  stopped  in  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  without  a  drag 
chute.  Show  me  another  fighter  that  can 
pull  that  one  off!  This  short-field  perform- 
ance is  vital  to  flexible,  worldwide  deploy- 
ment. Not  all  places  have  10,000-foot  run- 
ways. 

"Finally,  in  the  taU  end  we  come  to  those 
unjustly  maligned  engines.  Well,  don't  feel 
sorry  for  us  F-111  A  crews.  The  P-1  engines 
(noted  for  compressor  stalls)  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  test  birds.  The  P-3  version  of  the 
TF-30  is  another  story.  Another  revolution 
in  aerodynamics,  the  engine  combines  turbo- 
fan  and  afterburner  for  the  first  time  in  any 
aircraft.  The  result  Is  a  beautiful  match  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  each.  The  tur- 
bofans  provide  the  very  low  fuel  consump- 
tion that  is  needed  for  transoceanic  deploy- 
ments. The  afterburners  provide  the  thrust 
augmentation  required  to  get  a  70,000-pound 
vehicle  up  to  two  and  one-half  times  the 
speed  of  sound.  Boy,  do  they  ever  provide 
thrust  augmentation — some  eighty  percent, 
compared  to  fifty  percent  in  other  engines! 
Further,  the  afterburner  has  five  stages,  each 
of  which  can  be  fully  modulated. 

Acceleration  above  Mach  1.0  is  outstand- 
ing, and  very  rapid  to  Mach  2  plus.  I've 
never  been  Mach  2.5  but  that's  only  because 
our  supersonic  flight  area  runs  out  as  we're 
accelerating  through  Mach  2.1  at  40,000 
feet  and  climbing  rapidly.  This  aircraft  can 
move!  Not  only  that,  but  the  engines  have 
the  power,  and  the  aircraft  is  so  clean  at 
seventy-two  degrees  of  wlngsweep  that  It 
can  sustain  supersonic  flight  while  holding 
Gs  in  a  turn — a  trait  not  too  common  in 
other  aircraft.  Sure,  I'd  like  more  power; 
what  pilot  wouldn't.  And  that's  exactly  what 
we're  getting.  The  P-9  is  already  here  in 
the  D  model,  and  the  P-100  Is  on  the  way  for 
the  P. 

WHAT   ABOtn   SAFTTT? 

Well,  that's  the  F-111  A,  pltot  boom  to  tall 
feathers.  Now  we  come  to  a  critical  ques- 
tion. Is  the  F-lllA  a  safe  airplane?  My  an- 
swer is:  Yes,  It  is  safer  than  other  fighters. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  moment  during 
the  history  of  F-111  accidents  and  ground- 
ings when  I  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
flight  line  and  taken  off  with  confidence. 

The  Air  Force  says  the  F-lll's  safety 
record  speaks  for  itself.  You've  probably 
seen  the  flgures  of  so  many  accidents  per 
so  many  flying  hours,  compared  to  other 
Century  Series  flghters  (see  chart).  But 
the  pilot  doesn't  get  his  feeling  of  safety 
from  statistics.  He  gets  it  from  knowing  the 
aircraft  and  its  systems,  and  from  know- 
ing how  well  they  work  for  him  and  his  fel- 
low pUots. 
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Model 


Powerplant 


Remarks 


Numberin 
USAF  program 


F-lllA Pratt  8  Whitney  TF30-P3turbof«n Basic  design  to  provide  TAC  with  all-weather  bomb- 
ing capability. 
Now  operational. 

F-lUE do Basic  F-Ul A  design 

Improved  penetration aidsand  weapons  management. 
Stall-free  propulsion  through  supersonic  envelope. 
Now  operational. 
F-lllD Pratti  Whitney  TF30-P9turbof an Major  avionics  modification  to  add  air-to-ground, 

moving-target  capability,  plus  improved  weapons- 


F-lllF Pratt  iWhitenyTF30-P100turbofan. 


delivery  accuracy  and  payload. 
Growth  engine  for  increased  payload  and  maneuvera- 
bility. 
Improved  avionics — digital  computers  and  advanced 

inertial  navigation. 


141 
94 

96 
82 


Note :  I  n  addition  to  the  F-1 1 1  models  produced  for  the  Ai  r  Force  were  the  F-IU  B— a  Navy  version  that  did  not  reach  production— 
and  the  F-lllC  model  for  the  Roayal  Australian  Air  Force. 
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The  history  of  all  aircraft  accidents  early 
Identifies  areas  that  are  critical:  engine  and 
associated  systems  failures;  flres;  fll(  bt-con- 
trol  malfunctions:  bad  weather;  and|  finally, 
pilot  factors.  Here's  my  evaluation 
areas  as  they  relate  to  the  F-lllA.    J 

First,  the  engines.  As  a  basic  deslgq  feature 
for  safety,  the  P-lllA  has  two  highly  reliable 
engines.  The  engines  have  flre-detectlon  and 
extinguishing  equipment  as  well  as  an  auto- 
matic alrstart  feature.  The  automatic  alrstart 
system  works  off  a  pressure-sensing  circuit 
within  the  engine  that  senses  the  sudden 
pressure  changes  of  a  flameout  and  brovldee 
automatic  ignition.  Consequently,  either  be- 
cause of  engine  reliability  or  aut(»n|ttlc  alr- 
start reliability,  I've  never  had  a  fla»ied-out 
engine.  Even  If  I  had  to  shut  down  ad  engine. 
It's  no  big  thing.  The  P-lllA  perfomis  very 
well  on  one  engine,  and  neither  ^ectrlcal 
nor  hydraulic  systems  are  lost  with  one 
engine  shut  down.  : 

The  F-lllA  has  dual  electrical  kaC  hy- 
draulic systems.  Losing  one  side  0f  these 
systems  does  not  affect  the  aircraft  eitcept  In 
Ices  of  redundancy,  for  a  single  engine  will 
provide  all  the  electrical  and  hydraulic  power 
required  for  normal  flight.  Either  gfcnerat<M" 
can  carry  the  entire  electrical  load.  If  both 
generators  should  be  out,  an  emergetcy  gen- 
erator provides  essential  electrical  power. 

There  are  two  hydraulic  ptmips, ,  one  for 
each  system  (primary  and  utility),  ihounted 
on  each  engine.  If  you  loee  an  engine,  the 
other  engine  powers  both  the  primary  and 
the  utility  hydraulic  systems.  Then,  if  things 
should  get  worse  and  you  loee  one  of  these 
pumps,  the  other  system  can  still  p^wer  the 
flight  controls  and  the  wingsweep.  1*his  does 
not  mean  that  other  hydraullcally  operated 
systems  are  lost.  You  can  operate  all  of  these 
by  electrical  or  pneumatic  backup  i^iethods. 

The  hydraulic  systems  contain  in  addi- 
tional safety  feature.  Isolation  valfes  keep 
fluid  from  being  lost  in  flight  If  a  noii-fllght- 
essential  subsystem  is  lost.  For  example.  If 
the  landing-gear  hydraulic  actuatoii  should 
leak  In  flight,  the  only  fluid  loot  would  be 
that  In  the  line  to  those  actuatorai  In  the 
event  battle  damage  occurs  to  the  |  primary 
hydraulic  system,  the  utility  systeiji  would 
automatically  cut  out  flow  to  nonessential 
subsystems  In  order  to  furnish  powet'  for  the 
wingsweep  and  flight  controls.  J 

The  possibility  of  critical  fllghi-cootrol 
malfunctions  still  exists  In  the  P-llIlA,  as  It 
has  in  all  other  aircraft.  However,  the  addi- 
tional sophistication  of  the  F-lUAlbas  not 
brought  with  It  Increased  danger.  I^e  flight 
controls  are  fllled  with  electrical  circuitry 
designed  for  redundancy  and  self-testing. 
These  features  warn  the  pilot  of  impending 
malfunctions  so  he  can  prevent  tuiwanted 
signals  from  going  to  the  control  suefaces. 

The  F-lllA  mission  makes  it  necessary  to 
operate  In  and  out  of  airfields  with  marginal 
weather.  The  aircraft's  systems  art  Ideally 
suited  for  this  environment.  Tb«  attack 
radar  can  be  used  for  navigation  around 
severe  weather.  It  can  be  tied  to  the  Inertlal- 
navlgational  cconputer  for  an  Inatmment 
approach  (Including  glide  slope)  tq  an  air- 
field without  any  ground  radio  or  naviga- 
tional aids.  The  TFR  is  an  Invaluable  aid  for 
providing  terrain  clearance  In  a  lo'fr-ceiUng 
penetration.  Added  to  all  this  la  the  Auxiliary 
flight  reference  system,  a  completely  Inde- 
pendent, backup  Instrument  systec^  that  la 
visible  to  both  crew  members. 
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THE    PILOT    fACTOa 

So  we  come  around  to  the  pile*  factor. 
This  is  a  very  personal  thing,  so  nebulotu 
that  it's  hard  to  convey  to  a  reader  how  the 
factor  of  possible  pilot  error  is  reduced. 

The  cockpit  Is  comfortable  and  wiell  pres- 
surized. There  is  no  need  for  parachutes. 
Fatigue  Is  reduced  on  long  mission^.  Instru- 
ments are  well  placed  and  easy  to  rdad.  Cau- 
tion lights  quickly  catch  the  crew's  atten- 
tion. 
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The  automatic  systems  allow  the  crew  to 
divide  their  attention  among  all  operations 
tasks.  The  aircraft  is  easy  to  fly,  to  take  off, 
and  to  land. 

The  crew  sits  side  by  side,  able  to  monitor 
each  other's  efficiency  and  to  double-check 
the  operation  of  the  aircraft's  complex  sys- 
tems. 

However,  should  the  crew  have  to  eject 
despite  all  the  F-lllA's  safety  features,  there 
is  the  escape  module.  In  many  aircraft  ac- 
cidents, a  fatality  Is  the  result  of  ejection- 
system  failure  or  failure  of  the  crew  to  use 
it  in  time.  Again,  the  P-lllA  gives  the  crew 
an  advantage  over  the  crews  of  other  fight- 
ers. The  system  works — it's  been  proved.  The 
crew  goes  together  and  stays  together.  They 
don't  face  the  hazards  of  ejection  Into  the 
alrstream.  These  advantages  of  the  crew  es- 
cape module  should  reduce  the  time  It  takes 
to  decide  to  eject.  And  once  on  the  ground, 
the  escape  module  keeps  right  on  working 
for  the  crew.  They  are  together  and  equipped 
with  more  survival  gear  than  can  be  car- 
ried In  any  other  type  of  ejection  system. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  Im- 
pression that  I've  covered  all  the  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  P-lllA.  I  haven't  even  covered 
all  of  the  major  featxiros.  On  almost  every 
page  of  the  flight  manual,  I  can  find  some 
Item  that  was  designed  to  reduce  a  potential 
hazard  In  the  air.  Ill  Just  say  it  again:  The 
F-lllA  Is  a  safe  aircraft. 

Within  a  pilot's  frame  of  reference  and  the 
aircraft's  operational  environment,  the  F- 
lUA  does  have  shortcomings.  All  aircraft 
do.  There  never  has  been  an  aircraft  that  was 
all  things  to  all  pilots,  performing  all  mis- 
sions. There  never  will  be.  Just  remember  the 
things  this  aircraft,  the  P-111,  can  do  bet- 
ter and  more  safely  than  any  other.  It  can 
take  the  war  to  the  enemy  at  any  hoxir  of 
any  day  of  the  year.  He  woiild  have  no  time 
for  rest,  psychological  relief,  rebuilding  and 
resupply,  or  training.  Other  fighters  and 
bombers  have  left  the  enemy  undisturbed 
as  much  as  elghty-flve  percent  of  the  time 
because  of  their  inability  to  fly  safely  or  ef- 
fectively at  night  and  In  weather.  The  F- 
lllA  has  taken  this  safe  time  from  the  en- 
emy. 

carncisMs — how  rklevant? 

Now.  what  are  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  leveled  at  the  F-lll's  operational 
performance?  Are  they  accurate?  Are  they 
relevant  to  its  ability  to  perform  Its  mission? 
Here  are  some  of  them. 

"The  aircraft  won't  fly  at  65,000  feet." 
Maybe  It  will,  and  maybe  It  won't.  Tve  never 
had  occasion  to  flnd  out.  I  fly  my  F-lllA  be- 
low 1,000  feet  above  the  ground,  which  Is 
the  best  place  to  be  when  you're  penetrating 
enemy  defenses. 

"The  vlsibUity  of  the  aircraft  Is  too  lim- 
ited." Tou  can  see  what  you  need  to  see.  And 
at  night.  In  bad  weather,  there's  not  much 
to  look  at  anyway. 

"The  aircraft  can't  reach  Macb  2.5  without 
compressor  stalls."  This  Is  more  hlgh-altltude 
performance  data  that's  Irrelevant  to  the  pri- 
mary mission.  I  operate  on  the  deck.  The 
P-lllA  will  fly  supersonic  on  the  deck,  as  ad- 
vertised. 

"The  aircraft  cotild  never  win  a  dogflght 
against  the  MIO-21."  It  probably  can't,  but  I 
never  expect  to  encounter  one  at  my  speed, 
on  the  deck,  at  night,  or  In  weather. 

"The  aircraft  weighs  too  much."  This  Is  a 
relative  statement.  I  still  get  off  the  ground 
and  land  with  bigger  payloads  in  less  distance 
than  other  fighters.  The  aircraft  maneuvers 
very  well.  The  weight  Is  a  blessing  In  dis- 
guise. It  Is  the  weight  that  provides  the  fuel 
for  long-range  operation  and  the  structure 
for  carrying  large  weapon  loads. 

"The  aircraft  has  no  air-to-air  role."  That 
Is  simply  not  true.  The  F-lllA  could  hardly 
be  called  a  day  fighter.  But  with  alr-to^lr 
missiles  aboard  and  the  fuel  to  meet  enemy 
bombers  far  out  from  our  borders,  the  F-lllA 
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could  perform  admirably  In  augmenting  our 
air  defense  forces.  The  fuel.  Incidentally, 
gives  us  another  unique  feature — the  ability 
to  make  multiple  supersonic  attacks  on  en- 
emy  supersonic  bombers. 

"The  aircraft  cannot  deploy  transoceanic 
without  refueling."  The  F-lllA  certainly  can, 
and  on  internal  fuel,  as  It  did  to  Paris  in 
1967.  There  Is  even  more  flexibility  with  ex- 
ternal tanks.  And  ferry  distance  for  other 
fighters  Is  always  In  terms  of  external  tanks. 

In  the  context  of  the  F-lll's  primary  role, 
many  criticisms  fade  Into  academic  discus- 
sion of  specifications  written  more  than  eight 
years  ago.  During  those  years,  the  environ- 
ment of  tactical  air  warfare  has  changed  con- 
siderably, and  with  It  our  understanding  of 
how  best  to  apply  the  unique  features  of  the 
P-111. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  view  from  the 
cockpit — the  special  view  that  P-111  crewi 
have.  For  ova  particular  mission,  we  do  not 
need  a  different  airplane.  What  we  need  are 
new  techniques  to  fit  a  revolutionary  air- 
craft to  a  new  area  of  conflict. 

The  P-111  provides  capabilities  that  are 
found  In  no  other  aircraft.  It  Is  unique,  and, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  unique  meant 
priceless. 


CANCER  RESEARCH  AT  NIH 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYlJktfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr,  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  statement  on  his  prcqxwed 
cancer  cure  program  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  "cross  fertilization,"  urging 
that  there  must  be  as  much  interchange 
of  ideas  as  possible  between  various 
scientific  pursuits.  If  there  was  ever  a 
need  to  prove  the  importance  of  this 
concept,  I  witnessed  it  last  Friday  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

I  met  with  Drs.  Robert  Q.  Marston  and 
Robert  W.  Berliner,  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  the  Deputy  Director  for  Science 
respectively,  upon  my  arrival  at  the  In- 
stitute, and  we  briefly  discussed  the  ad- 
ministration's newly  proposed  program. 
In  contrast  to  the  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority outside  of  NTH,  the  President's 
plan  has  greater  flexibility  in  that  the 
program  will  remain  within  the  Insti- 
tutes, cooperating  with  the  others,  but 
viewed  with  a  special  interest,  without  a 
commitment  to  a  large  independent  bu- 
reaucracy of  its  own. 

Throughout  my  visit  I  saw  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  evidence  supporting  the 
"cross  fertilization"  concept.  Drs.  Prank 
J.  Rausher.  Jr.,  and  George  J.  Todaro 
took  me  through  one  of  the  Isolation 
facilities  where  research  is  done  in  pro- 
tective— glove  box — barrier  systems.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  it  that  though  this 
system  Is  currently  utilized  in  the  Cancer 
Institute,  it  was  first  developed  in  the 
Allergy  and  Infectous  Disease  Institute. 
To  further  illustrate  this  concept,  Dr. 
Norman  P.  Salzman  told  me  that  what 
20  years  ago  were  considered  respiratory 
viruses,  today  have  been  found  to  cause 
cancer  in  laboratory  animals.  Further- 
more, I  was  interested  to  learn  that  rl- 
fampicin,  at  one  time  an  antibiotic  used 
to  treat  bacteria  infections,  has  now  been 
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found  to  affect  an  enzyme  in  tumor  vi- 
ruses. All  the  ciu-rent  studies  are  so  In- 
terrelated and  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other that  every  institute  must  be  strong 
to  properly  attack  cancer. 

During  the  last  25  years  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  played  a  major 
role  in  initiating  the  revolution  in  biolog- 
ical science  that  has  brought  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  from  wishful  thinking  to 
a  realistic  possibility.  The  Institutes  have 
a  well-earned,  and  worldwide  reputation, 
for  excellence  in  medical  progress — not 
only  in  cancer,  but  other  fields  sis  well. 

We  ended  the  day  with  a  discussion  of 
cancer  immunology  by  Dr.  William  Terry 
and  a  discussion  of  chemotherapy  by  Dr. 
Vincent  T.  DeVita,  Jr.  Both  doctors 
seemed  optimistic  about  the  current  as- 
sault being  waged  on  cancer  and  they, 
too,  stressed  that  many  of  the  recent 
breakthroughs  have  come  about  in  areas 
where  research  was  being  conducted  on 
programs  and  ideas  once  thought  to  be 
unrelated  to  cancer. 

Many  of  the  doctors  I  met  that  day, 
indeed,  do  cancer-related  work,  but 
within  institutes  other  than  NCI.  The 
cross-fertilization  concept  was  summed 
up  by  one  doctor  who  said  that  at  NIH 
he  knows  "If  I  have  a  problem  there  will 
be  somebody  a  few  hundred  yards  away 
with  an  Idea  for  its  solution." 
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E.  Welsman,  of  Sliver  Spring;  bis  mother, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Whltmler.  and  two  brothers, 
Richard  Welsman,  of  Silver  Spring  and  John 
E.  Welsman,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 


SGT.  DONALD  E.  WEISMAN 
HONORED 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Sgt. 
Donald  E.  Welsman,  was  recently  killed 
in  action  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
commend  his  courage  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Vnrr  Mine  Kills  Wheaton  OI  Who  Was 

RSPOHTEO  MISSINO 

Wheaton,  Md.,  May  17  (Special) — An  Army 
sergeant  from  Wheaton  previously  listed  as 
missing  In  South  Vietnam  was  killed  In  ac- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  said  today. 

The  Pentagon  said  that  the  22-year-old 
sergeant,  Donald  E.  Welsman,  of  2322  Olen- 
mont  circle  in  Wheaton,  died  April  28  when 
an  Army  vehicle  he  was  driving  in  struck  an 
enemy  mine. 

Sergeant  Welsman  was  described  today  by 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Welsman  as  a 
dedicated  soldier  who  had  entered  the  Army 
as  a  volunteer  and  was  on  his  third  tour 
of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Catherine  Leboure 
school  in  Wheaton  and  also  had  been  active 
In  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 

During  his  stay  in  Vietnam  he  had  worked 
with  volunteers  to  help  Vietnamese  children, 
his  grandmother  said.  She  said  that  Sergeant 
Welsman  also  had  encouraged  the  local 
Veterans  of  FVjreign  Wars  post  to  send  cloth- 
ing to  children  orphaned  by  the  war. 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  grandmother.  Ser- 
geant Welsman  said  that  he  was  planning 
to  continue  his  education  after  retiimlng 
from  Vietnam. 

Other  survivors  Include  his  father,  John 


NASH:  HIS  HUMOR  WAS  SERIOUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day America  lost  one  of  its  great  poets 
with  the  death  of  Ogden  Nash.  I  call 
attention  to  the  summary  of  his  career 
in  today's  Washington  Post: 

Nash  :  His  Hxtmos  Was  Serious 
(By  PhU  Casey) 

Ogden  Nash  was  a  serious  man  who  wrote 
funny.  For  40  years  his  humorous,  lopsided 
verses  have  delighted  a  vast  audience,  In- 
cluding himself. 

Nash  liked  his  stuS  and  was  adept  at  recit- 
ing both  his  published  and  unpublished 
poems. 

He  decided  long  ago  not  to  take  up  prose. 
"I  think  If  I  did  that,"  he  told  a  reporter. 
"I'd  feel  James  Thurber  and  E.  B.  White 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  I  made  up  my  mind 
long  ago  that  I'd  rather  be  a  great  bad  poet 
than  a  bad  good  poet." 

Nash,  a  tall,  bespectacled  man,  was  court- 
ly and  reserved,  and  loved  to  talk.  He  was 
fascinated  by  bad  poetry  and  read  reams  of  It. 
He  used  to  spectulate  about  doing  an  anthol- 
ogy of  bad  poetry. 

"There  have  been  msiny  truly  bad  poets," 
he  said,  "and  I've  read  a  lot  of  them  and 
learned  from  them." 

Probably  his  most  famous  lines  were: 

Candy  Is  dandy 

But  liquor  Is  quicker. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  many  people 
thought  the  late  Dorothy  Parker  wrote  them. 

Nash  got  $10  for  that  little  gem  from  The 
New  Yorker,  which  went  on  to  print  many 
of  his  verses  over  the  years.  Nash  was  pub- 
lishing in  The  New  Yorker  way  back  when 
Robert  Benchley,  Thurber  and  White  were  at 
the  peak  of  their  powers,  and  for  a  while  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  magazine. 

The  first  verse  he  Is  known  to  have  written 
came  when  his  sister  got  married.  Nash  was 
9.  He  wrote:  "Beautiful  spring  at  last  Is 
here/and  has  taken  my  sister  away,  I  fear." 

Yet,  years  later,  he  would  write: 

So  my  advice  to  mothers  Is  If  you  are  the 

mother 
of  a  poet  don't  gamble  on  the  chance  that 

future  generations  may  crown  him. 
Follow  your  orlglned  Impulse  and  go  ahead 

and  drown  blm. 
Facing  up  to  another  birthday  onoe,  be 
had  this  to  say: 
At  another  year 
I  would  not  boggle. 
Except  that  when  I  jog 
I  Joggle 

Of  his  verse  he  would  say,  "It  Is  my  In- 
dividual method  of  concealing  my  Illiteracy." 
And  of  course  no  one  believed  him.  His  work 
was  clever,  thoughtful,  perceptive  and  often 
erudite,  and  he  turned  out  thousands  of 
verses. 

Nash  lived  alternately  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York  and  had  settled  bock  in  Baltimore 
in  recent  years.  On  his  return  to  Baltimore, 
back  In  1965,  he  received  a  letter  of  wel- 
come from  the  mayor  and  responded  In 
verse: 
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Dear  Mr.  Mayor, 

My  spirits  are  gayer 

Because  of  your  letter  of  welcome; 

It  rang  like  the  clink 

Of  Ice  In  a  drink 

To  one  who  has  newly  from  Hell  come. 

Though  others  may  fatten 

And  thrive  in  Manhattan 

I  found  it  a  verminous  vault. 

So  I'm  glad  you  don't  shun 

The  prodigal  son 

Whose   heart   never    vsrandered   from   Bait." 

But  years  earlier,  be  had  this  to  say  of 
the  two  cities: 

I  could  not  love  New  York  so  much 
Loved  I  not  Baltimore. 

Nash  was  born  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  19, 
1902.  He  attended  St.  George's  School  In 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  went  one  year  to  Harvard. 
"I  am  a  quarter-bred  alumnus,"  he  used 
to  say.  Nash's  vras  a  Southern  family.  His 
great-great-grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary 
War  governor  of  North  Carolina.  This  man's 
brother  was  Gen.  Francis  Nash,  for  whom 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  named. 

After  he  left  Harvard,  Nash  taught  for  a 
year  at  St.  George's  School.  "I  lost  my  en- 
tire nervous  system  carving  lamb  for  a  table 
of  14-year-olds,"  he  said. 

His  nezt  job  was  a  bond  salesman  In  New 
York  City.  In  two  years,  he  said,  he  sold  one 
bond — "to  my  godmother." 

He  became  an  advertising  writer  because 
he  was,  he  said,  "a  bit  hesitant  about  starv- 
ing to  death  as  a  poet." 

The  story  goes  that  one  spring  day  In  1980 
Nash  was  in  his  office,  with  his  mind  wander- 
ing a  bit.  and  he  scribbled  a  little  poem,  read 
it,  and  threw  it  In  a  wastebasket.  He  changed 
his  mind,  retrieved  the  verse  and  titled  It 
"Spring  Comes  to  Murray  Hill." 

The  New  Yorker  bought  It  and  Nash's 
career  was  under  way.  Before  long,  he  was 
earning  most  of  his  money  after  working 
hovirs.  He  quit  his  job,  served  as  an  editor 
of  The  New  Yorker  and  then  became  a  full- 
time  poet  and  lecturer.  He  was  In  Hollywood 
a  couple  of  times  but  nothing  much  came 
of  It. 

"When  I  first  went  out,"  he  said,  "they 
locked  me  up  with  another  chap  for  two 
weeks."  The  project  was  to  convert  a  novel 
Into  a  movie.  "But  pretty  soon  the  producer 
went  off  to  New  York  and  forgot  all  about  It. 
So  for  two  years  they  took  up  my  option 
every  time  it  fell  due,  and  gave  me  a  raise, 
and  I  did  nothing  whatever." 

But  Nash  was  a  prolific  writer,  turning 
out  book  after  book  of  light  verse.  Among 
them  were  "Hard  Lines,"  "Free  Wheeling," 
"Happy  Days,"  "The  Primrose  Path,"  "The 
Bad  Parents'  Garden  of  Verse,"  "You  Cant 
Get  There  From  Here." 

He  vfrote  the  lyrics  for  the  Broadway  hit, 
"One  Touch  of  Venus'  'and  for  a  TV  special, 
"Art  Carney  Meets  Peter  and  the  Wolf."  He 
tried  playwritlng,  but  with  little  success.  He 
was  sensitive  about  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
Baltimore  friends  had  Invested  In  his  plays 
and  lost  money.  He  even  stopped  going  to 
Pimllco  for  a  whUe. 

"I  felt  If  any  of  those  people  who  backed 
those  shows  would  see  me  at  the  $2  and  $5 
vrtndow  they  might  believe  It  was  their 
money  I  was  betting,"  he  said. 

But  always  It  was  his  verse  that  pleased 
him.  "Yes,"  he  said  once,  "that's  really  my 
pride  and  Joy  and  my  bread  and  butter." 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 
Many  of  his  books  were  dedicated  to  his  wife. 
Prances,  whom  he  married  in  1931.  They  have 
two  daughters. 

Nash  used  to  worry  about  the  future  of 
humor  and  of  humorous  verse.  He  told  a 
reporter  back  In  1965  that  humorous  verse 
was  a  fading  art. 

"Being  funny  Is  as  bad  as  being  a  Commu- 
nist," he  complained.  "They  say  we're  not 
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taking  the  wc«s  of  the  world  serloiisly 
enough.  Nothing  awful  has  ever  happened 
before. 

"Well,  the  world's  always  been  in  a  m*ss 
We've  always  had  syphilis  and  appendlctls 
and  people  dying  In  childbirth  and  be^: 
eaten  by  dinosaurs." 

Scattered  among  the  humoro\is  verses 
his  books  are  occasional  pieces  or  sections 
of  pieces  that  show  lyricism,  tenderness 
Intensity. 

One  poem  deals  with  the  books  we  r|ad 
and  have  read.  One  qiiatraln  In  It  goes 
this: 

Forty    years    on,    when    afar    and    asunder 
Ashes  are  those  who  are  reading  today 
Strangers   will  graze   en  our   leaxHngs  td^th 

wonder. 
Sum  up  an  era  and  tvrn  to  croquet. 

And  the  poem  ends  with  this  couplet 
Golden   pens   and   royalties    must. 
As  chimney  sweepers,  come  to  dust. 
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REVENUE  SHARING  RESOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dity 
Council  of  the  City  of  North  Chicago 
111.,  recently  passed  a  resolution  endcrs 
ing  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as 
proposed  by  President  Nixon.  Cities  nnd 
States  all  across  the  country  are  taking 
similar  action  in  confidence  that  a  breiith 
of  new  life  will  be  brought  to  local  gsv- 
emxnent  through  revenue  sharing.  I,  Is 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  k  ;ep 
faith  with  the  American  people  by  act  ng 
quickly  and  positively  in  implement  .ng 
this  bold  new  concept  which  will  return 
a  larger  share  of  the  responsibilities  of 
government  to  tl¥)se  who  must  goveri ,  at 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
me  to  refer  your  attention — and  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues — to  the  foll(  iw 
ing  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Co^m 
cil  of  the  City  of  North  Chicago: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  expansion  of  the  federal  iov- 
emment  In  recent  decades  has  dlmlni^ed 
the  ability  of  state  and  local  government 
meet  their  responsibilities;  and 

Whereas,  this  situation  has  resulted  In 
from  the  federal  pre-emption  of  the  Inc 
tax  as  a  revenue  measure;  and 

Whereas,  the  principal  revenue  source 
state  and  local  governments — sales  and  p^ 
erty  taxes — are  rapidly  reaching  their  uflper 
limit;  and 

Whereas,  this  Imbalance  in  the  powe^ 
collect  revenue  has  combined  with  the 
Ing  demand  for  public  services  to  bring 
local    governments    to    the    brink    of    bs 
ruptcy;  and 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  general  revebue 
sharing  has  been  endorsed  by  an  impresilve 
number  of  national,  state  and  local  leaflers 
and  organizations  as  an  effective  meant  of 
helping  resolve  this  crucial  problem:      | 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  North  Chicago,  meet- 
ing this  day  of  3i£ay  10.  1971,  does  declar^  Its 
strong  support  for  the  proposed  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  and  urgently  requests 
the  continuation  of  bi-partisan  effort^  in 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  much-neaded 
measure  without  delay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  SERVICES: 
REGIONAL  CONGENITAL  HEART 
DISEASE  EMPHASIS 


May  20,  1971 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues chat  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
the  world  renown  institute  located  in  my 
constituency  is  one  of  four  regional  cen- 
ters serving  the  congenital  heart  disease 
program  funded  under  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  formula  grants  through 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  program  is  not  only  serving  the 
Baltimore  area  but  I  am  also  pleased  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  children 
from  eight  Eastern  States  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  brought  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  be 
treated  under,  these  services. 

Shortly  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  begin 
consideration  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
I  wouli  like  to  bring  to  their  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  a  program  of  special  interest 
to  me,  the  regional  heart  programs 
fimded  under  crippled  children's  services 
formula  grants  through  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Regional  heart  pro- 
grams provide  comprehensive  medical 
care,  including  hospitalization  and  sur- 
gery, to  children  with  congenital  heart 
defects.  Regional  heart  programs  are 
respon-sible  not  just  for  one  State,  but  for 
an  entire  region  of  the  country.  Programs 
are  located  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
and  Maryland. 

The  Maryland  center  at  Johns  Hopkins 
serves  11  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Last 
year  the  State  grant  to  the  Maryland 
project  was  $50,000,  $21,000  of  which 
had  to  be  spent  to  pay  for  staff  and  other 
expenditures  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Chil- 
dren's Medical  and  Surgical  Center.  The 
remaining  $29,000  was  able  to  provide 
care  for  only  74  children,  a  fraction  of 
those  requesting  specialized  medical 
services. 

The  appropriation  for  this  regional 
program  in  Maryland  has  remained  at 
$50,000  since  1960.  Obviously,  this  allows 
for  no  extension  of  services  or  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  served.  The  rising 
cost  of  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
have  made  this  care  available  to  even 
fewer  children.  At  the  present  time  car- 
diac surgery  and  catheterizations  are 
being  postponed  for  a  number  of  children 
until  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
This  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  children  and  an  agony  to  their  parents. 
Adequate  funding  is  needed. 

At  their  present  program  level,  the 
regional  congenital  heart  disease  pro- 
grams are  raising  the  hopes  of  parents  to 
no  avail.  Parents  eagerly  bring  their 
children  in  for  evaluation,  only  to  find 
that  once  the  evaluation  Is  completed, 
the  program  does  not  have  funds  for 
treatment  or  corrective  surgery  wliich  is 
usually  expensive. 


Most  programs  have  completely  halted 
their  intake  procedure  with  the  exception 
of  extreme  emergencies.  The  Maryland 
program  is  over  $40,000  in  debt,  and  it  la 
estimated  that  a  $35,000  increase  would 
be  needed  over  the  assumed  $50,000  to 
sustain  the  program  at  its  present  opera- 
tional level. 

At  this  point,  I  woiald  like  to  present  a 
table  showing  by  State,  the  number  of 
children  served  by  the  Maryland  pro- 
gram, and  the  required  funding: 

MARYLAND  REGIONAL  CONGENITAL  HEART  DISEASE  PRO- 
GRAM  BUDGET  INFORMATION 


1970  referring  State 


Number 

of 

children 


Amount       Amount 
spent     budgeted 


Alabama 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Puerto  Rico 

Virginia. 

Total 


41 

30,607  

3,810 

43  

55  

2,199  

6,794  

38  

11,478 

12 

5,185 

74 

60. 247   J29, 316 

The  appropriations  for  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  has  remained  relatively 
constant  over  the  past  few  years,  there- 
by obviating  necessary  expansion  of  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  medical  care  needs  of 
our  disabled  young  children.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  bear  these  programs  in 
mind  when  work  commences  on  the  HEW 
appropriation  for  health. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5, 
1969  I  filed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  showing  the  income  that  I 
received  over  and  above  my  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  various  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  calendar  year  1968. 1  now  de- 
sire to  make  public  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  all  outside  income  that  I 
have  received  for  the  calendar  years  1969 
and  1970. 

For  the  calendar  year  1970,  the  total 
income  received  by  my  wife  and  me  in 
addition  to  my  salary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  was  as  follows : 
From  a  famUy-owned  dairy  farm 
In  Leicester  Township  of  Bun- 
combe County,  N.C. $2,583.41 

Prom  dividends  from  a  variety  of 
stocks  and  bonds  (most  belong 
to  me,  some  are  owned  by  my 

wife)    3,308.22 

Prom  capital  gains  on  Installment 
sales  of  Black  Mountain,  N.C. 
real  estate.  (These  capital  gains 
were  more  than  offset  by  capital 

losses.)     715.48 

From  Interest  on  purchase  money 
real  estate  notes;  savings  de- 
posits; and  Swannanoa,  N.C. 
Baptist  Church  bonds,  etc 997.60 

$7,  604.  71 
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For  the  calendar  year  1969: 

Dairy    farm $2,591.31 

Dividends 2,968.96 

Capital  gains 714.34 

ikterest  - 1.131.47 

$7,  406.  08 

The  stocks  and  bonds  were  purchased 
in  western  North  Carolina  at  market 
val'je  and  most  of  them  represent  in- 
vestments in  North  Carolina  industries. 
All  of  the  income  mentioned  above  comes 
from  property  investments,  and  not  from 
the  use  of  my  time,  all  of  which  is  devoted 
to  congressional  responsibilities. 


JOSEPH  BARTLETT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  two  major  honors  that  have 
been  recently  bestowed  on  our  distin- 
guished minority  clerk,  Joseph  Bartlett. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  as  many  in 
this  chamber  already  know,  Mr.  Bartlett 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  colonel 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  in  cere- 
monies held  in  the  office  of  Marine  Com- 
mandant Gen.  Leonard  Chapman  at  the 
Pentagon. 

The  promotion  is  the  latest  event  in  a 
distinguished  military  career  that  be- 
gan with  his  enlistment  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1944,  and  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  to  Colonel 
Bartlett  our  sincere  congratulation  for 
his  promotion. 

The  other  honor  being  afforded  Colonel 
Bartlett  is  his  selection  as  principal 
speaker  at  Salem,  W.  Va.,  College's  bac- 
calaureate service  this  year.  During  that 
ceremony.  Colonel  Bartlett  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by 
the  college. 

Joe  Bartlett  has  been  making  a  great 
contribution  to  his  coimtry  for  30  years, 
since  he  first  entered  the  Page  High 
School  here  at  the  Capitol,  through  his 
service  in  the  military,  his  17  years  as 
reading  clerk  for  the  House,  and  his  ap- 
pointment last  year  as  minority  clerk. 

Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  proud  of  Joe  Bartlett  to- 
day. We  salute  him  for  his  service.  We 
congratulate  him  for  his  recent  achieve- 
ments. We  thank  him  for  the  tireless 
work  he  does  that  makes  the  work  of  this 
Congress  so  much  better  than  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

At  this  time,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  in  the  Record  of  to- 
day the  text  of  Colonel  Bartlett's  bacca- 
laureate address : 

Baccala'dbeatk  Message 

Thank  you,  President  Hurley. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  anticipation  of 
this  evening,  I  have  been  trying  to  Imagine 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  of  you  to 
whom  these  services  are  dedicated:  to  you, 
the  Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1971. 

It  must  be  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings. 
Of  satisfaction,  and  accomplishment.  Of  re- 
lief, and  anxiety.  Of  Joy,  and  of  sorrow. 
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It  is  sure  to  be  a  unique  experience  for 
you;  a  most  significant  milestone  In  your 
lives. 

I  want  to  assure  you  I  feel  greatly  honored 
to  be  Invited  to  share  an  occasion  of  such  Im- 
portance to  you. 

My  credentials  (which,  incidentally,  have 
been  grossly,  and  most  generously,  exagger- 
ated!) do  not  qualify  me — nor  am  I  in- 
clined— to  sermonize  on  the  Immutable  va- 
rlties  of  the  life  that  awaits  you  beyond  the 
Valley  of  Learning.  I  would  not  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous. 

I  have  been  asked  to  bring  you  a  message 
on  what  Homecoming  '71  means  to  me. 

As  you  know,  the  Governor  has  proclaimed 
a  program  for  the  State,  for  this  year,  urging 
her  wandering  sons  and  daughters  to  come 
back  home  to  West  Virginia  for  a  visit. 

Since  I  went  to  work  In  Washington  In 
1941,  I  have  come  home  to  West  Virginia  at 
every  opportunity.  That  has  been  as  fre- 
quently as  three  trips  In  a  single  week,  one 
snowy  December  I  recall.  But  overall,  the 
trips  home  have  not  been  nearly  often 
enough  to  suit  me,  because  each  visit  back 
among  these  West  Virginia  hills  has  been  a 
heartfllling,  a  regenerating,  experience. 

This  return  today  Is  especially  meaningful 
for  me.  And  If  someone  thinks  I  can  Impart 
a  meisage  that  might  help  to  heighten  our 
awareness,  and  our  appreciation,  of  these 
West  Virginia  hills,  then  I  accept  the  assign- 
ment gladly. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  I  was  bom  In  a 
little  suburb  of  Salem,  called  Clarksburg.  I 
am  a  native  son  of  West  Virginia. 

For  years,  I  was  defiantly  proud  of  that 
fact.  In  more  recent  years,  I  have  become 
ferociously  proud  of  It ! 

Fate  has  taken  me  to  nearly  every  part  of 
these  United  States;  to  nearly  every  part  of 
our  planet. 

Love  led  me  to  neighboring  Ohio,  and 
events  there  have  since  commanded  much  of 
my  attention. 

The  people  there  have  been  wonderfully 
kind  and  generous  toward  me.  In  fact,  I  ajn 
glad  to  report  that  people  everywhere  that  I 
have  gone  around  this  world  have  extended 
themselves  to  me  In  a  most  considerate  and 
becoming  fashion. 

So  it  is,  with  no  denigration  of  any  other 
place  or  people,  that  I  claim  there  Is  some- 
thing very  special  about  our  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Even  those  of  you  who  have  chosen  to  come 
to  West  Virginia  must  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate that  fact,  as  well. 

I  was  much  Interested  to  learn  recently, 
that  some  1,015  students — over  2/3rd8  of  the 
student  body  of  Salem  College — come  from 
homes  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Mountain 
State  1 

If  It  is  true  that  West  Virginia's  most 
precious  export  Is  her  bright  young  citizens. 
It  wovUd  seem  evident  It  Is  also  true  that  her 
most  priceless  Import,  Is  these  bright,  young 
students  I 

Of  those  of  you  who  have  come  from  afar, 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  you  found 
your  way  to  Salem.  The  largest  number,  I 
would  wager,  are  the  recruiting  results  of  the 
zealous  missionary  work  of  President  Duane 
Hurley. 

Some  of  your  parents,  no  doubt,  went  to 
Salem  a  generation  ago.  They  would  remem- 
ber that  most  magnificent  man,  the  late 
President  S.  O.  Bond.  And  they  would  want 
you  to  come  here  and  try  to  find  a  spark  of 
his  Immortal  spirit. 

Perhaps  you  were  Inspired  somewhere 
along  the  way,  by  such  distinguished  alumni 
as  the  eminent,  the  eloquent.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph;  or  my  dearly  esteemed 
friend.  Governor  CecU  Underwood.  I  don't 
believe  there  Is  a  college  In  this  country  that 
can  match  Salem  for  Its  percentage  of  11- 
Itistrlous  former  students. 
Some  of  you  may  have  come  to  Salem,  as 
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have  so  many  before  you,  because  of  Salem's 
reputation,  that  providing  an  opportunity 
for  learning  would  never  be  denied  a  worthy 
student,  solely  for  want  of  money. 

Now,  this  policy  has  driven  a  few  of  the 
school's  treasurers  nearly  to  distraction.  And 
It  has  built  a  history  at  sacrlflce  and  survival 
that  is  Incredible. 

Uke  Doctor  Hurley's  aerodynamlcally  im- 
possible bumblebee — by  all  logic,  Salem  Col- 
lege should  never  have  made  it  Into  the  20th 
Century.  Nor  many  decades  since ! 

But,  thank  God,  It  has!  And  the  best  Is 
still  yet  to  come.  And,  I  am  confident,  you 
win  help  to  make  it  so. 

You  know,  that  original  class  list  back  In 
1888,  contained  the  names  of  5  Bartletts. 
I  admit  there  were  17  Davlses.  and  11  Ran- 
dolphs. But  only  2  Bonds,  and  5  Bartletts ! 

Now  two  of  those  Bartletts  came  from 
Simpson  Creek.  They  were  certainly  cousins 
of  ours.  Our  family  Is  recorded  In  that  com- 
munity at  the  turn  of  the  19th  Century.  And 
resting  side  by  side.  In  the  graveyard  at 
Simpson  Church,  are  five  generations  of  otir 
direct  ancestors.  A  most  unusual  circum- 
stance even  among  West  Virginia  pioneers. 

The  History  of  Salem  College  tells  that  In 
1925  an  honorary  doctorate  was  conferred 
upon  a  Bartlett,  whose  full  name  was  Genius 
E.  Bartlett. 

I  had  never  heard  of  him  before,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  we  must  have  been  related! 

At  least,  I  am  sure  he  was  related  to  my 
three  sisters  who  have  graduated  from  Salem 
with  honors.  I  hope  some  of  you  know  them: 
Jenneth  Bartlett  Smith,  or  Vlneta  Bartlett, 
or  Cleo  Bartlett  Rollins.  I  am  terribly  proud 
of  them! 

When  Jenneth  and  Vlneta  were  attend- 
ing Salem,  we  lived  on  McDowell  Street 
In  Clarksburg.  That  Is  one  of  those  near- 
perpendicular,  corrugated  concrete  inclines 
In  Stealey  Heights. 

Memory  assures  me  that  during  those  win- 
ters, by  some  peculiar  coincidence.  It  com- 
menced snowing  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
just  about  the  hour  Dad  prepared  to  drive 
the  girls  back  to  Salem. 

Dad  had  a  great  big  old  Packard  touring 
car,  with  snap-on  windows.  We  would  watch 
them  bundle  up  in  the  car,  and  disappear 
down  the  hill.  And  then  we  would  wait  and 
worry  through  all  kinds  of  dangers,  real  and 
Imagined,  until  an  hour  or  so  later,  we  would 
hear  the  unmistakable  mesh  of  those  power- 
ful Packard  gears  returning  back  up  Mc- 
Dowell Street. 

The  really  big  man  on  campus  In  those 
days  was  a  dashing  young  fellow  named  Sam 
Montgomery.  When  he  wasn't  turning  the 
campus  upwlde  down,  Sam  was  working  In 
the  Clarksburg  grocery  store  of  D.  M.  Davis. 
The  late  Mr.  Davis'  generosity  to  Salem 
College;  bis  help  to  Individual  students;  is 
legend. 

I,  too,  went  to  work  In  Davis'  Store  In 
1938,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  11!  It  was  my 
Idea,  and  Dad  didn't  think  very  well  of  It. 
But  he  Indulged  me,  and  he  gave  me  a  rare 
bit  of  advice,  that  I  guess  I  wlU  never  forget. 
Dad  told  me:  "When  you  take  a  job,  get 
there  earlier,  work  later,  and  do  more,  than 
Is  expected  of  you." 

There  is  certainly  nothing  very  clever  about 
that  advice.  No  magic  road  to  easy  success. 
But  Dad  himself  lived  that  counsel  for  over 
40  years  with  the  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Com- 
pany. 

Dad's  formula  did  not  earn  for  him  any 
very  impressive  store  of  worldly  possessions. 
But  he  and  Mother  had  what  they  wanted 
most — a  big  family  of  ten  children. 

With  untold  sacrlflclng.  they  provided  our 
needs,  and  a  happy  home,  and  an  education 
for  each  child,  to  the  limit  of  hU  desires. 

I  am  sure  Dad's  labors  In  this  life  were  a 
satisfaction  to  him.  I  know  the  good  name 
and  reputation  he  left  us,  Is  the  richest 
legacy  we  could  ever  have  desired. 
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I  Bp«ak  of  my  Dad.  not  Juat  In  exilogy,  but 
as  an  example,  and,  I  b<^>e,  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

Dad  was  a  true  West  Virginian!  That  In- 
dependent spiiM.  The  humble  pride.  Ihe 
strength  of  character.  The  stubborn  In- 
tegrity. The  loyalty  to  family.  The  con(«rn 
for  neighbors.  Love  of  the  land.  Respect 
for  others'  property.  Unabashed  patriot  .sm. 
Unashamed  fear  of  God. 

These  are  not  traits  exclusive  to  \rest 
Virginians.  But,  I  submit,  they  are  tiaits 
more  prevalent,  more  truly  characterlstK  .  of 
the  people  of  these  mountains  and  valleys, 
than  anywhere  else  I  know. 

I  have  suffered,  in  good  hiunor,  the  4ind- 
less  joking  about  my  native  state.  By  st>me 
who  know  better,  and  by  some  who  do  pot. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  some  400,000  West 
Virginians  have  migrated  to  Ohio.  And  Itjhas 
been  alleged  that  it  U  a  distinct  improve- 
ment In  both  states. 

Whenever  we  are  headed  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  we  cross  the  state  border,  we 
invariably  burst  into  song.  The  impromptu 
tune  Is  usually  "The  West  Virginia  Hi  ,1s," 
a  song  that  was  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  .the 
late  President  S.  O.  Bond.  I  was  never  at  a 
public  meeting  that  he  did  not  call  for  the 
singing  of  this  state  anthem. 

These  hills  have  been  the  source  of  in- 
spiration, of  strength,  of  refuge,  to  all  ot  us 
who  love  them.  And,  I  am  sure,  all  of  u^  do. 

How  many  times  when  the  cares  of  i  life 
have  pressed  heavily  upon  me,  have  I  heided 
for  the  hills.  To  climb  high  above  ^ere 
mundane  things,  and  up  Into  the  nearer 
presence  of  Heavenly  consolation.  I 

The  cflBcacy  of  this  escape,  I  learned  from 
my  Mother.  I 

When,  on  rare  occasion,  some  proljlem 
would  get  to  her,  she  would  slip  awaf  to 
the  top  of  our  hill;  there  to  look  out  land 
behold  the  endless  majesty  of  Ood's  creatjlon, 
and  to  visit  with  her  Intimate  friend,  our 
Lord.  , 

Mother  never  seemed  to  bring  any  of  i  her 
problem  back  down  the  hill  with  her. 

When  I  first  read  the  121st  Psalm.  I  rwaa 
auie  it  had  been  written  for  my  MomJ 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  qllls, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help  . 

Modem  song  would  have  us 
hills"  when  our  "heart  is  lonely." 

In  the  beautiful  hjrmn  with  which'  we 
opened  this  service,  we  sang:  "Field  land 
forest,  vale  and  mountain  .  .  .  call  uf  to 
rejoice  In  Thee  .   .  ." 

Doctor  Bond's  second  moet  favorite  Song 
— and  perhaps  yours— sings  the  praises  of  the 
hills  standing  "like  sentinels"  around  jour 
college  home,  your  Alma  Mater. 

I  commenced  my  address  to  you  by  testi- 
fying what  a  heartfllllng  and  regenerating 
experience  It  Is  to  come  back  to  the  hlll$  of 
West  Virginia. 

But  the  refuge  and  strength  of  these  mils, 
and  the  hill  people,  is  not  a  new  phenome- 
non. During  the  dark  days  of  the  Aqier- 
Ican  Revolution,  General  George  Washing- 
ton was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  the  rev- 
olution faUed,  and  he  replied : 

"I  would  simply  go  to  the  hills  of  west 
Augusta  (West  Virginia),  and  I  would  mlly 
to  myself  the  people  there,  .  .  .  ano  I 
would  set  my  bleeding  country  free  .  j.  ." 

The  revolution,  thanks  to  God,  did  inot 
fall.  And  the  moet  extraordinary  assec^bly 
of  patriots  set  about  to  constitute  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people. 

The  resulting  framework  for  representative 
republican  government  is  so  Inexplicably  Ifril- 
llant,  that  I  can  only  accept  that  t^ese 
founding  fathers  enjoyed  Divine  collabora- 
tion In  their  great  undertaking. 

Thus  was  launched  the  most  magnlfl()ent 
experiment  In  self  gOTomment  In  the  history 
of  mankind. 

All  the  power  of  government  was  invented 
In  the  people.  The  very  survival  of  the  jEle- 
public,  was  entrusted  to  the  people. 


"go  to  j  the 
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So  far,  the  experiment  seems  to  have  vali- 
dated itself. 

During  these  nearly  200  years,  whenever 
OMX  country  has  bled,  the  people  of  the  "hills 
of  W^est  Augusta"  have  been  the  surest  source 
of  strength  and  sacrifice. 

We  may  be  s\ire  this  "magnificent  experi- 
ment" will  continue  to  be  tested.  I  tnist  we 
will  continue  to  be  worthy  of  our  solemn 
stewardship. 

You  leave  college  to  take  a  more  active,  a 
more  responsible,  role  In  this  government  of 
the  people.  It  requires — it  deserves — it  will 
reflect — the  very  best  that  you  can  give  of 
yourself. 

Take  with  you,  my  friends,  the  marvelotis 
gifts  of  these  mountains.  And  I  bid  you  re- 
turn as  often  as  you  can,  to  refresh  your  per- 
spective, and  to  restore  your  spirit,  among 
the  hills  of  West  Virginia. 

When  I  went  to  work  at  the  Capitol,  the 
man  who  held  the  poet  I  presently  have  the 
privilege  to  occupy  was  a  moet  kindly  and 
distinguished  gentleman,  whose  name  Vas 
known  to  every  school  child.  This  was  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page;  the  author  of  the  Ameri- 
can's Creed.  And  he  befriended  me. 

In  memory  of  my  friend,  William  Tyler 
Page,  I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by 
recalling  his  creed. 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people:  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  union,  one 
and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag,  and 
defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

So  help  us,  God. 
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VILLAOE  OP  SHERWOOD,  WIS.  SUP- 
PORTS REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1971 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  once  more  my  privilege  to 
report  on  the  depth  of  support  at  all 
levels  of  Government  for  the  Idea  of  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Today,  I  introduce  the  support  of  the 
village  of  Sherwood,  County  of  Calumet, 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Sherwood  Is  one  of 
those  suburban  communities  in  the  met- 
ropolitan Appleton  area  that  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  mushrooming  popula- 
tion and  demands  for  Government  serv- 
ices. The  tax  base  of  this  village  Is  no- 
where near  adequate  to  finance  the 
roads,  sewers,  schools,  and  police  and  fire 
services  demanded  by  Its  booming  pop- 
ulation. 

Revenue  sharing  is  clearly  an  Idea 
whose  time  is  now. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Rksolution 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  called  upon 
tis  to  Join  him  in  a  bold,  new  program  to 
bring  the  power  of  government  back  to 
the  people  at  state  and  local  levels  of 
government, 

And  whereas.  An  integral  part  of  this  pro- 
grams is  a  proposal,  supported  both  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  which  call  for 
the  sharing — with  the  states  and  localities — 
of  federal  Income  tax  revenues. 


And  whereas.  States  and  localities  face  a 
fiscal  crisis  because  traditional  sources  of  tax 
revenue.  Including  sales  and  property  taxes 
can  no  longer  support  the  expanding  needs' 
of  local  government. 

And  whereas.  The  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
posal  would  provide  to  states  and  localities 
needed  funo^  to  operate  their  governments, 
without  federal  controls  now  attached  to 
federal   grant-in-aid  programs. 

And  whereas.  The  Implementation  of  this 
proposal  by  the  federal  government  would 
provide  for  property  tax  relief. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  village  of  Sherwood  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  and  supporting  the 
President's  Revenue  Sharing  Proposal. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  in  the  United  States 
Senate  be  advised  of  the  actions  of  this 
board  and  that  they  be  urged  to  support 
and  Influence  the  passage  of  this  propoaaL 


FASCELL  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
HELP  CREATE  NATIONWIDE 
EMERGENCY  TELEPHONE  NUM- 
BER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLOROA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  assist 
local  communities  in  creating  a  nation- 
wide emergency  telephone  number,  911. 
The  bill,  originally  introduced  by  our  col- 
league, J.  Edward  Roush,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  co- 
sponsoring. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  would 
overcome  the  main  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  nationwide  emergency 
number.  Although  the  Nation's  telephone 
companies  have  designed  and  are  ready 
to  Implement  the  system,  local  com- 
munities lack  the  resources  to  provide 
personnel  and  communications  facilities 
to  handle  and  process  emergency  calls. 

Under  this  act,  financial  assistance 
would  be  provided  to  units  of  general 
local  government  and  combinations  of 
such  units  to  permit  them  to  develop  and 
improve  emergency  communications  pro- 
cedures and  facilities  in  order  to  be  able 
to  dispatch,  at  the  request  of  any  per- 
son dialing  "911,"  the  required  police, 
fire,  medical,  rescue,  or  other  emergency 
service. 

For  this  purpose  the  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $7.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Having  a  uniform  nationwide  nimiber 
to  call  in  all  emergencies  would  save 
lives,  reduce  crime  by  making  it  easier  to 
report,  and  generally  Increase  the  speed 
and  effectiveness  of  the  response  of  mu- 
nicipal agencies  to  emergency  situations. 

The  average  citizen,  particularly  in 
time  of  emergency,  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  remember  the  msrriad 
of  different  emergency  nimabers  which 
now  exist  throughout  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, he  should  not  have  to  have  a 
dime  in  order  to  reach  emergency  help 
on  a  pay  telephone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  clearly  an  instance 
where  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  a  relatively  small 
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aDPropriation  could  have  a  wide  bene- 
ficial effect.  We  are  Uving  in  a  time  of 
almost  constant  crisis,  and  we  must  im- 
prove our  capability  to  respond  to  people 
in  trouble. 

This  is  the  primary  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation I  introduced.  I  ask  our  colleagues 
to  Join  in  its  support. 


DR.  VICK:  BIGNESS  IS  HIS  BAG 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Dr.  George  Vick  marked  the  35th 
anniversary  of  his  appointment  as  pas- 
tor of  Temple  Baptist  Church  in  Detroit. 
The  congregation's  13,000  membership  Is 
one  of  the  largest  m  the  country,  and 
Dr.  Vick  is  almost  solely  responsible  for 
its  incredible  growth. 

The  following  article  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  summarizes  clearly  Dr.  Vick's 
philosophy  and  achievements.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Thi  Temple  Baptist  Stoby — Da.  Vick: 
Bigness  Is  His  Bag 
(By  HUey  H.  Ward) 

Detroit's  Rev.  George  Beauchamp  Vlok  Is 
t  successful  pastor. 

He  Is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  moet  successful 
In  the  world,  and  certainly  a  case  could  be 
made  for  his  being  the  most  succeeeful  In 
Michigan. 

His  13,000-member  Temple  Baptist  Church, 
Telegraph  and  Chicago,  Is  right  at  the  top 
asoong  the  biggest  ProteelAnt  chvirches  In 
the  nation. 

Rivaling  the  86-year-old  Temple  Baptist 
congregation  In  membership  are  only  First 
Baptist  (Southern),  Dallas,  and  Akron  (O.) 
Baptist  Temple. 

The  94,134,000  new  colonial  buUding  of 
Temple  Baptist,  on  16  acres,  has  200  class- 
rooms and  176,000  square  feet  (four  acres) 
of  floor  space.  A  $250,000  fleld  house  with 
gym,  handball  court,  lounge,  shuflleboard  and 
other  facilities  was  added  last  month. 

The  church  parking  lot  can  handle  1,075 
cars  and  uses  by  special  agreement  the  park- 
ing lots  of  three  nearby  businesses. 

Success  can  be  measxired  by  the  size  of  a 
staff.  Temple  Baptist,  a  member  of  the  Fun- 
damental Baptist  Fellovfshlp  denomination, 
has  a  fulltlme  staff  of  20.  This  Includes  10 
associate  pastors,  five  of  them  ordained. 
There  are  foiur  secretariee,  four  caretakers, 
and  one  cook. 

Pew  churches  can  also  boast  160  crlba  for 
babies  as  does  Temple  Baptist. 

Success  Is  measured  by  dedicated  lives,  and 
Temple  Baptist  has  sent  300  young  people 
into  fulltlme  Christian  service.  Income  for 
the  church  in  1970  was  91,093,000,  one  third 
of  that  going  to  missions. 

Success  is  longevity  of  service,  and  this 
week  the  beloved  pastor  marked  his  36th 
year— half  of  his  70  years  at  Temple  Bap- 
tist—first  at  Fourteenth  and  Marquette, 
then  at  10100  Orand  River,  before  the  move 
to  the  far  north  side. 

He  came  to  Temple  Baptist  after  seven 
years  on  the  evangelistic  team  of  Mordecai 
Ham,  the  "BUly  Sunday"  of  the  South,  as  Dr. 
vick  calls  him.  Dr.  Vick  was  also  youth  di- 
rector for  eight  years  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Port  Worth,  Texas. 

Dr.  Vick  Is  also  founder  and  president  of 
the  nation's  biggest  seminary  and  Bible  ool- 
lege.  the  20-year-old  Baptist  Bible  College, 
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Springfield,  Mo.,  now  double  the  size  of  his- 
toric Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

To  those  who  measure  success  by  social 
proclamations  and  policies,  it  is  not  hard  to 
fault  Temple  Baptist  and  Dr.  Vick.  While 
there  Is  no  written  clause.  Dr.  Vick  affirmed 
Friday  "it  ia  not  our  policy"  to  bring  In 
blacks. 

His  26  buses  drive  through  occasional  black 
districts,  but  come  back  with  whites  from 
the  far  east  side.  Some  members  come  from 
as  far  as  Trftnslng  and  Port  Huron.  He's  will- 
ing, he  says,  to  see  blacks  "saved,"  but  tetia 
they  can  best  serve  in  their  own  community. 

Asked  If  a  converted  black — and  there  is 
an  occasional  black  visiter'  in  the  audience — 
felt  he  could  best  serve  the  Lord  by  Joining 
Temple  Baptist  Instead  of  a  black  church. 
Dr.  Vick  said,  "we  wouldn't  feel  that  way." 

His  church  in  many  ways  is  a  lift-out  from 
the  niral  South,  drawing  together  many  in 
the  Detroit  area  who  have  roots  In  the  South. 
And  he  conducts  a  pulpit  exchange  with 
many  of  the  leading  preachers  of  the  South. 

Dr.  Vick  was  only  the  choir  director  and 
Sunday  school  superintendent  when  he  came 
to  the  church  in  1935.  The  Sunday  School 
had  700,  now  it  has  4,600. 

A  humble  man  and  unpretentious,  he  was 
asked  what  was  his  secret  of  success,  beyond 
giving  credit  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  "God  that  glveth  the  Increase"  (1  Oor. 
3:7),  Dr.  Vick  said,  but  he  also  acknowledges 
that  "Ood  uses  human  instruments." 

What  are  10  of  Dr.  Vick's — and  Temple 
Baptist's — secrets  of  success?  The  greyiixg, 
trim  pastor,  in  bright  shiny  tie  that  con- 
trasted with  his  slightly  pencU-striped  grey 
suit,  sat  back  in  his  paneled  study,  beneath 
a  row  of  figurines  that  included  a  "pieta" 
(Madonna  and  Christ),  colonial  soldiers  and 
ancient  galleon,  and  thought. 

Temple  Baptist — the  successful  church — 
uses  these  techniques.  Dr.  Vick  said. 

1.  "We  preach  the  goepel."  The  sermons 
are  all  biblically  orientated,  and  the  method 
is  "expository,"  that  Is.  taking  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture and  preaching  In  reference  to  those 
verses. 

a.  "Evangelical  thrust,"  "At  the  end  of 
each  service  we  give  an  Invitation  to  accept 
Christ.  The  whole  message  is  geared  to  that." 

3.  "Personal  visitation."  All  200  teachers 
are  expected  to  caU  regularly  on  their  class 
members.  There  are  three  regular  periods  in 
the  week  when  members  call  on  prospects: 
Monday — a  6:45  pjn.  supper  is  foUowed  by 
a  pairing  off  of  members  Into  twos  to  make 
calls;  Tuesday — young  people  go  out  to  make 
calls  at  7  pjn.;  Thursday — women  of  the 
church  call  on  their  neighbors. 

4.  "A  bus  blitz."  A  selected  territory  where 
"the  fishing  looks  good"  Is  pegged,  and  a 
busload  of  30  callers  are  brought  In  to  make 
calls. 

6.  "Personal  witnessing."  Special  coursM 
are  given  on  soul  winning,  and  this  Infor- 
mation is  also  a  high  point  of  training  pro- 
grams for  teachers. 

6.  "Scripture  memorization."  Basic  soul- 
winning  verses,  from  John  3:  16,  "For  Ood 
so  loved  the  world  .  .  .,"  to  the  declaration 
in  Acts  16:  31,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jestis 
Christ,  and  thou  sbalt  be  saved,"  are  learned. 
Four-page  tracts  with  such  verses  are  dis- 
tributed by  members  to  prospects. 

7.  "We  teach  the  Bible  only."  No  lesson 
quarterlies  are  used.  A  small  list  with  the 
Scripture  to  be  studied  each  Sunday  In  the 
year  Is  distributed  and  pasted  inside  Individ- 
ual Bibles.  On  May  16,  this  Sunday,  It  Is 
John  12:  1-11  (story  of  Jesus'  visit  to  His 
friends  in  Bethany) . 

8.  "Priendllneec."  The  obxmsh  has  door 
greeters.  "We  drum  the  need  to  be  friendly 
into  all."  New  members  in  a  class  are  seated 
next  to  those  who  are  noted  for  their  abili- 
ties and  their  concern  for  others. 

9.  Contests  play  a  big  role.  Each  Sunday, 
each  class  has  a  quota  to  reach.  A  trophy  la 
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given  for  the  adult  class  with  the  best  In- 
crease that  Sunday,  and  another  trophy  U 
given  to  the  youth  class  with  the  bluest 
increase.  The  trophies  are  rotated  each 
Sunday. 

The  new  fleld  bouse  is  proving  to  be  an 
attraction.  Dr.  Vick  said.  WhUe  youths  and 
husbands  engage  In  the  sports  programs,  he 
said,  wives  gather  In  the  field  house  lounge 
for  parlor  games.  An  afternoon  program  also 
draws  retirees  to  the  fleld  house. 

Temple  Baptist  is  planning  Its  own  paro- 
chial school  for  400  youths. 

"We  try  to  make  the  church  the  center  of 
our  people's  lives,"  said  Dr.  Vick.  "If  that  is 
so.  then  the  church  is  strengthened,  and  the 
individual  is  strengthened." 


INDOCHINA  PEACE  PROPOSALS  BY 
WORLD  WITHOUT  WAR  COUNCIL, 

MIDWEST 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLtNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
organization  in  Chicago  known  as  the 
World  Without  War  Council,  Midwest. 
They  have  undertaken  to  share  the  task 
of  working  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  a  monumental  undertaking,  and  we 
can  use  their  help. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  an 

article  from  their  most  recent  newsletter 

in  which  the  authors  attempt  to  clear 

away  the  political  cobwebs  of  Vietnam- 

ization  and  immediate  withdrawal,  and 

address    themselves    to    proposals    for 

bringing  peace  to  Indochina.  There  Is  a 

world  of  difference  between  ending  war 

anl  bringing  peace.  Congress  may  be 

moving  toward  the  former.  The  World 

Without  War  Coimcil  la  more  concerned 

with  the  latter.  The  article  follows: 

Peacx  in  Indochina:  Critkria  aito 

pboposai.b 

(By  Lowell  Llvezey  and  Tom  Ireland) 

The  present  public  debate  about  Indo- 
china seems  to  be  missing  the  point — at 
least  If  the  point  Is  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  debate  goes  on  everywhere:  in  the 
streets,  in  the  media.  In  and  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  and  in 
the  mainstream  voluntary  organizations  of 
our  society.  The  matter  at  Issue  seems  to  be 
quite  simply :  Shotild  the  United  States  with- 
draw mllltarUy  from  Indochina — to  what  ex- 
tent and  when? 

It  Is  generally  thought  that  this  is  a 
debate  about  how  to  get  peace  in  Indochina. 
We  disagree.  It  la  much  less  than  that.  It 
Is  a  debate  about  two  options  for  American 
military  policy:  Vletnamlzatlon  or  immedi- 
ate withdrawal.  But  that  la  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  debate  about  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  peace. 

It  Is  tempting  to  think  that  if  the  UJ3. 
would  Just  "go  away"  from  Indochina,  the 
war  would  go  away  too.  That  is  the  wishful 
thinking  of  people  who  are  tired  of  war,  who 
are  deeply  embarrassed  by  their  country's 
actions,  who  have  lost  hope  in  the  construc- 
tive use  of  power.  The  withdrawal  of  VJB. 
forces  would  change  the  war,  but  It  would 
not  end  it,  for  the  UJ3.  Is  not  the  only  bellig- 
erent nor  the  only  source  of  conflict  in 
Indochina. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  not  Joining  the  cry 
of  "Bloodbath!,"  for  we  recognize  that  no 
bloodbath  as  great  as  the  present  one  Is 
likely.  The  U.S.  must  take  a  large  share  of 
blame  for  creating  and  rustalnlng  the  conill- 
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tlons  that  perpetuate  the  war.  In  th< 
those  conditions,  we  are  trying  to  l 
ly  realUtlc  about  the  possibility  that 
would  continue  In  the  absence  of  U 
Though  we  recognize  that  other 
Involved  In  the  war,  we  are  focusing 
cern  on  the  policies  of  our  own  gov*rnment. 
We  ofTer  this  discussion  of  policy  alt<  rnatlves 
In  the  belief  that  peace,  and  not  sin  tply  U.S. 
military  extrication,  must  be  the  goal  of 
American  policy  In  Indochina. 
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THB  UNrrED  STATES  POUCY   OF 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  quit^ 
about  one  point:   that  It  seeks  to 
from  Indochina  In  a  way,  and  to 
that  will  assure  the  military  su 
the  Saigon  government.  The  success 
namizatlon  is  measured  by  the 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  as 
"body  counts."   "Success"  Is   co 
In  terms  of  steps  toward  peace,  but 
of  an  Increased  potential  for  waglnfe 

Like  nMiny  Americans,  we  think 
war  was  widened  by  the  invasions 
bodla  and  Laos — not  narrowed  as  th« 
Istration    claims.    We    strongly 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  Is 
given  the  present  U.S.  commitment 
serving  the  military  superiority  of 
And  we  fear  that  our  already  heavy 
on  aerial  bombardment  wUl  increase 
troops  are  withdrawn.  But  our 
is  to  criticize  not  the  integrity  of  the 
Istration,  nor  the  feasibility  of  its 
are  criticizing  the  purpose  of  that 
The  Admini3tration  seeks  to 
war.  not  to  end  it. 
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SET  THE   DATE  FOB  WITHDRAWAL 

While  there   are  many   and   diverse 


crttl- 
cUms  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  its  prtncljfie  oppo- 
sition comes  from  those  who  want  the  U.S. 
to  get  out  of  Indochina  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  conditions  and  without  purs  ulng  ob- 
jectives other  than  extrication  Itsslf.  This 
policy  Is  most  commonly  stated  In  tt  e  phrase 
"Set  the  Date" — for  the  withdraw  a  of  all 
U.S.  forces  from  Indochina  and  for  the  ces- 
sation of  all  U.S.  military  operations  in  Indo- 
china from  wherever  deployed.  This  bas  been 
a  demand  of  the  Pro^visional  Revolutionary 
Government  (Vletcong)  and  North  Vietnam. 
It  has  also  long  been  dominant  in  tl  le  Amer- 
ican peace  movement.  "Set  the  Dite"  has 
lately  gained  considerable  support  In  the  U.S. 
Ck^ngress 

U.S.  citizens  support  a  "Set  tte  Date" 
policy  far  a  number  of  reasons.  Soine  favor 
the  PJI.G. — often  on  "Just  war"  gi  ounds — 
and  therefore  want  the  U.S.  to  quit  helping 
the  "bad  guys."  Others  see  the  cause  as  hope- 
less, or  humiliating,  or  too  costly,  and  want 
to  bring  U.S.  resources  home  to  meet  our  own 
country's  needs.  Still  others  think  tl  lat  how 
ever  great  our  responsibility  to  promote 
peace,  the  U.S.  has  been  so  discredit  !d  by  Its 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  by  its  support  of 
anti-democratic  regimes,  that  the  least  de 
structlve  thing  this  country  can  do  ^  simply 
to  get  out. 

We  believe  that  there  la  substantial  evi- 
dence to  support  the  latter  position.  Yet  In 
light  of  the  conditions  created  by  years  of 
unresolved  conflict  and  war,  we  make  this 
xuihappy  observation :  A  pwlicy  limit  sd  solely 
to  unconditional  withdrawal  of  U.f .  forces, 
while  it  is  better  than  the  Adminl^ratlon'a 
policy,  still  means  a  continuation  of  |  the  war, 
not  an  end  to  it.  We  do  not  bellevte  that  a 
United  States  commitment  to  withdrawal  Is 
a  sirfficlent  condition  for  the  cesoitlon  of 
hostilities  between  the  P.R.G.  and  tlie  Saigon 
government.  On  reflection,  the  chpce  be- 
tween U.S.-supported  Vletnamlzatlon  and 
unconditional  U.S.  withdrawal  seeijifl  to  be 
a  choice  not  between  war  and  peace^  but  be- 
tween one  war  and  another. 

We  are  dismayed  at  the  reading  with 
which  the  American  people  have  become 
resigned  to  this  choice.  We  have  not ;  ret  given 
up  on  the  goal  of  peace.  We  think  tl  lat  some 
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Uttle-dlscussed  policy  proposals  offer  more 
hc^e  of  peace  In  Indochina  than  those  in  the 
center  of  the  current  debate.  We  therefore 
call  for  exploration  and  promotion  of  the 
alternatives  discussed  below. 

CBITEaA  FOR  A  PEACE  POUCY 

How  shall  we  assess  alternative  proposais 
for  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the  goal  of 
peace  In  Indochina?  We  suggest  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

First,  a  U.S.  peace  policy  should  lead  to  an 
end  to  the  killing  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed. 

Second,  a  U.S.  peace  policy  should  recog- 
nize— and  neither  deny  nor  belittle — the  di- 
verse and  conflicting  Interests  and  purposes 
which  exist  among  the  Vietnamese  people.  It 
should  enhance  the  possibility  of  non-violent 
processing  and  resolution  of  these  conflicts, 
both  now  and  in  the  long  run.  A  political 
solution  In  this  sense  of  the  term  is  required. 
It  might  Involve  negotiation,  mediation,  and/ 
or  election;  it  must  provide  for  the  effective 
nonviolent  partlcipatl.on  of  all  parties,  fac- 
tions, and  interest  groups  within  all  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Third,  a  U.S.  peace  policy  should  enhance 
the  contribution  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  the  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  peace  In  Indochina. 

At  a  mimmum,  this  would  Include  (a) 
adherence  to  existing  International  law  and 
agreements,  (b)  seeking  acceptance  of  an 
international  presence  for  peace-keeping 
and /or  for  overseeing  the  processes  of  poUtl- 
cal  settlement  among  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  (c)  a  commitment  to  massive  support 
for  an  international  aid  program  for  the  re- 
construction of  Indochina. 

Fourth,  a  U.S.  peace  policy  should  be  po- 
litically feasible  in  the  U.S.  The  most  politi- 
cally feasible  policy  may  not  be  the  most 
popular  one  now:  a  policy  must  be  asssssed 
according  to  its  potential,  in  the  near  future, 
for  gain  implementation  by  the  U.S. 
government. 

ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  U.S.  PEACE  POLICY 

We  do  not  know  of  a  peace  policy  which 
fully  embodies  the  above  criteria,  and  we 
realize  that  no  policy,  at  this  time,  can  be  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  We  wish  to  outline,  how- 
ever, three  alternative  proposals,  with  some 
variations,  which  we  think  deserve  much 
more  serious  consideration  than  they  are 
getting.  These  proposals  have  much  in  com- 
mon. They  all  Include: 

( 1 )  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed  forces 
from  Indochina; 

(2)  a  cease-fire; 

(3)  a  political  settlement; 

(4)  a  role  for  an  Internatlon  presence  In 
the  process  of  political  settlement; 

(5)  massive  aid  for  reconstruction  In 
Indochina. 

The  three  proposals  below  differ  primarily 
In  the  timing  of,  and  pre-conditions  for,  each 
step.  Let  us  examine  the  proposals  more 
closely. 

A  CEASE-FIRE PEACE   INlrlATIVES   POLICY 

The  National  Committee  for  a  Political 
SettlMnent  in  Vietnam  has  proposed  that 
the  first  condition  for  peace  is  a  cease-fire 
and  that  this  should  be  initiated  unilaterally 
by  the  U.S.  and  its  allies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  coming  South  Vietnamese  elections 
should  be  opened  to  the  full  and  free  par- 
ticipation of  all  parties  In  South  Vietnam, 
Including  the  PJl.G.  and  the  non-Ccwnmu- 
nlst  groups  now  opposing  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. The  U.S.  should  refrain  from  any 
partisan  aid  or  activity  that  would  compro- 
mise the  elections.  To  follow  up  these  two 
unilateral  Initiatives,  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies 
should — and  reasonably  could — pursue:  a 
permanent  cease-fire,  Including  international 
supervision  of  the  cease-fire  and  electloiis; 
withdrawal  of  all  non-South  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary forces;  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war; 
and  guarantee  of  no  reprisals  by  either  side 
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following  the  political  settlement.  The  V.S 
should  pledge  the  withdrawal  of  all  u.8 
forces  wUhln  six  montns  after  the  date  of  a 
permanent  cease-fire  agreement,  and  offer 
one  billion  dollars  aid  for  reconstruction  of 
Indochina. 

Rationale.*  The  cease-fire  is  proposed  ag 
the  first  step  toward  peace  because:  it  would 
end  the  killing  soonest;  it  is  necessary,  as  a 
practical  matter,  for  the  conduct  of  free  and 
open  elections;  and  there  would  be  pressure 
on  Hanoi  and  the  P.R.G.  for  reciprocation 
due  to  the  war-weariness  of  the  people  of 
all  of  Indochina  and  of  the  world.  The  set- 
ting of  the  date  must  be  conditional  because 
otherwise  It  would  take  away  the  P.R.G. 's  in- 
centive to  negotiate  a  political  settlement 
and  would  lead  to  continued  warfare.  Finally, 
It  is  argued  that  the  United  States'  fwlltlcal 
climate  is  more  amenable  to  a  cease-flre  than 
unconditional  withdrawal. 

A   SET  THE   DATE /PEACE   INITIATIVES   POLICY 

Most  formal  presentations  of  the  "Set  the 
Date"  policy  do  not  relate  it  to  specific  Initia- 
tives for  peace.  It  Is  possible,  however  to  see 
setting  the  date  as  a  unilateral  initiative  to 
be  followed  by  other  steps  toward  peace. 
Consider  a  policy  which  would  begin  with 
the  position  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  White  Paper,  "Indochina, 
1971."  which  calls  for  setting  the  date  for 
withdrawal  and  announcing  the  discontinu- 
ance of  U.S.  support  for  the  regime  of  Thleu. 
Ky,  and  Khlem.  With  this  beginning,  the 
U.S.  should  then  work  for  a  cease-flre,  free 
elections  open  to  all  parties,  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces,  and  a  commitment 
of  massive  aid  for  reconstruction.  Interna- 
tional supervision  should  be  utilized  for  as 
much  cf  this  as  Is  necessary  and  possible. 

Rationale.  Setting  the  date  is  proposed  as 
the  first  step  toward  peace  on  the  grounds 
that:  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  withdrawal  credible  and  to 
get  Saigon  to  negotiate  seriously  (they  will 
fight  on  as  long  at  they  have  U.S.  support); 
the  P.R.G.  has  said  that  everything  else  is 
negotiable  once  the  date  Is  set.  It  is  argued 
that  setting  the  date  Is  politically  more  fea- 
sible In  the  U.S.  becaiise:  it  is  accessible  to 
Congressional  action  (via  appropriations); 
and  because  there  Is  already  a  significant 
movement  in  favor  of  withdrawal  which 
could  be  mobilized  to  support  a  withdrawal/ 
peace  initiative  policy. 

SIMtTLTANEOUS  SET  THE  DATE/CEASE-FIRE/PEACI 
INITIATIVE   POLICY 

A  third  U.S.  policy  would  Include  elements 
of  both  of  the  above.  The  U.S  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  governments  would  announce 
simultaneously  that:  a  unilateral  cease-fire 
woul,d  begin  immediately;  Thleu,  Ky,  and 
Khlem  would  retire  from  public  office  at  the 
end  of  their  present  terms  (October,  1971); 
and  all  U.S.  forces  would  be  withdrawn  and 
all  military  support  terminated  at  a  given 
and  early  date.  These  three  Initiatives  would 
be  followed,  as  above,  by  specific  measures 
aimed  at  getting  a  political  settlement  .n- 
eluding  elections  open  to  all  parties,  a  cease- 
flre,  massive  economic  aid  from  the  U.S.,  and 
withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces— all 
under  International  supervision  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  Is  possible  and  necessary. 

Rationale.  The  cease-flre  Is  necessary  im- 
mediately both  to  end  the  killing  and  to 
create  a  climate  In  which  open  elections  are 
loglstically  possible  and  a  political  settlement 
is  psychologically  enhanced.  The  setting  of 
the  date  is  necessary  Inunedlately  to  en- 
hance the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  in  negotia- 
tions, to  force  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  seriously,  and  to  meet 
the  conditions  under  which  all  other  matters 
have  been  declared  negotiable  by  the  Pil.G- 


•Rationale  not  ascribed  to  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Political  Settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. 
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and  Hanoi.  The  political  feasibility  in  the 
US  would  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
nresent  momentum  favoring  "set  the  date" 
could  be  utilized,  but  additional  support 
could  be  won  on  the  basis  of  this  policy's 
jecognltion  of  the  need  for  an  active  U.S. 
role  in  securing  peace. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  p)olicies  is  adequate 
as  stated  here,  but  all  of  them  emphasize  the 
importance  of  promoting  peace  in  Indochina 
as  opposed  to  only  getting  the  U.S.  out  of 
an  unpopular  and  costly  war.  It  is  this  ele- 
ment which  is  so  badly  needed  in  the  debate 
about  the  war  and  in  a  new  United  States 
policy  direction.  For  without  It,  the  choice 
posed  is  not  between  war  and  peace,  but  only 
between  one  war  and  another. 


BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AND  TRADE  UNION  MOVE- 
MENTS   NEEDED 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  uissouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lane 
Kirkland,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  makes  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  a  better  public  understand- 
ing of  the  civil  rights  and  trade  union 
movements  in  his  speech  at  the  Second 
National  Conference  of  the  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute  AfiRliates  in  Chicago 
on  May  1.  The  speech  follows: 
Bettek  Understanding  of  Civil  Rights  and 
Trade    Union    Movements    Needed 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  the  era  that 
we  are  living  In  today.  You  don't  have  to 
look  very  far  back  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
change.  Ten  or  flfteen  years  ago,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  modern  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion, racism  was  the  prevailing  and  the  in- 
stinctive way  of  life  for  most  people  in  this 
country.  Most  people  practiced  It  one  way 
or  another  and  never  even  gave  It  a  second 
thought. 

We  faced  an  elaborate  system  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination,  solldlfled  by  cen- 
turies held  together  by  a  senseless  tangle  of 
ideologies,  codes,  customs,  taboos,  habits  and 
prejudices  against  a  background  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  social  neglect  and  wide- 
spread   Indifference. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  in  the  1950s, 
everything  seemed  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
the  status  quo  and  yet,  looking  back,  with 
all  those  problems,  somehow  the  task 
seemed  simpler;  It  seemed  more  clearly  de- 
fined among  those  who  were  dedicated  to 
change. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  hope  and 
there  was  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  ap- 
proach. That  force  of  spirit,  that  unity, 
didn't  flounder  and  splinter  because  it  was 
frustrated  or  because  it  faUed.  Indeed,  It 
succeeded  beyond  the  limits  of  what  seemed 
possible  only  a  decade  ago.  It  cracked  many 
barriers  and  brought  them  down.  They  are 
stUl  falling,  not  withstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  shore  some  of 
them  up.  Yet  today  this  force  seems  to  have 
faded.  In  too  many  quarters  It  has  jrielded 
to  confusion  and  to  cynicism.  Why? 

One  reason.  I  would  suggest,  is  that  a 
good  many  well-meaning,  liberal-minded 
people  never  really  understood  the  problem 
In  the  first  place.  All  that  needed  to  be  done, 
they  thought,  was  to  tear  down  the  "white 
only"  signs  and  Integration  would  naturally 
J^siUt;  the  problem  would  be  over  and  done 
with;  we  would  have  reached  the  new  Jeru- 
salem. 

These  people  could  never  quite  manage  the 
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transition  from  the  world  of  lunch  counters 
to  the  world  of  jobs,  housing,  schools,  health, 
transportation,  sanitation,  welfare,  crime, 
overcrowding — the  world  in  which  black 
Americans  have  to  live  every  day  and  In  which 
equality  has  been  more  strongly  rooted  than 
in  public  accommodations. 

Some  naive  souls  could  not  make  that 
crossing  because  they  were  comfortable  only 
with  moral  issues.  They  found  that  the  in- 
trusion of  economics  drained  those  issues  of 
their  moral  content.  It  raised  questions  of 
money.  It  raised  questions  of  taxes  and  that 
afflicts  an  entirely  different  set  of  nerves  and 
it  raises  another  set  of  barriers. 

There  were  others  who  had  a  rather  pleas- 
ant relationship  to  certain  existing  economic 
arrangements  and  were  made  uneasy  by  talk 
of  such  things  as  tearing  down  the  slums,  re- 
building the  cities,  guaranteeing  full  em- 
ployment at  decent  wages,  building  housing 
that  people  can  afford,  upgrading  public 
education,  providing  mass  transit  and  the 
like.  Our  comfortable  friends,  very  accurately 
perceived  that  all  of  these  social  needs  have 
very  fat  price  tags  and.  Indeed,  can  only  be 
met  through  a  vast  expansion  of  planned 
public  Investment. 

Well,  before  you  know  It,  you  are  talking 
about  the  allocation  of  economic  resources 
and  about  such  matters  as  redistributing  in- 
come, closing  the  tax  loopholes  for  the  rich 
and  tapping  excess  profits.  And  that  kind  of 
talk  is  very  upsetting  in  some  quarters  and 
they  respond  with  the  classic,  evaslne  ma- 
neuver— the  buy-off — the  buy-off  of  actual  or 
potential  leaders  and  spokesmen,  hence,  black 
capitalism. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  stable  of  writers 
who  call  themselves  radicals,  who  work  fevlr- 
Ishly  to  spread  the  latest  insight.  Negroes 
want  out.  They  don't  want  to  be  a  part  of 
this  materialist  society.  They  dont  want  a 
larger  slice  of  the  pie.  Their  quest  is  psy- 
chological to  resolve  an  identity  crisis.  This 
requires  cultural  separatism.  Integration  is 
reactionary  and  only  Uncle  Toms  really 
wanted  it.  Take  Lester  Maddox  to  lunch. 
Meanwhile,  the  media,  drawn  somehow  to 
this  dribble,  works  overtime  to  glorify  black 
leaders  representing  no  one  but  themselves, 
repudiate  the  age-old  aspiration  of  millions 
and  belittle  the  dreams  of  a  century  In  favor 
of  a  deeper  alienation,  cults  of  personality, 
mystiques  of  violence. 

And  with  it  all,  the  new  separatism,  as  dis- 
mally as  all  of  its  predecessors,  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  privileged.  And  the  naive,  the 
Innocent,  already  disillusioned  because  some 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho  survived  all  of  the 
marching  and  the  blowing,  find  an  Ideological 
excuse  to  abandon  the  cause  of  integration. 

There  is  still  another  chapter  in  this  little 
chronology  of  how  the  mice  and  the  rats 
went  over  the  side.  Before  the  escape  from 
oommltment  oould  reach  its  peak,  something 
else  had  to  happen,  «uul  It  did.  In  South- 
east; Asia. 

The  Vietnam  war  provided  a  haven  from 
domestic  responsibility  and  In  a  way  that 
prolonged  the  coupling  of  the  naive  with  the 
privileged. 

For  the  naive,  the  war  excited  moralistic 
passions  that  had  lain  exhausted  and  dor- 
mant since  the  early  days  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution. 

Here  again,  finally,  was  a  simple,  uncom- 
plicated issue  thart:  lent  itself  to  slogans,  to 
demonstrations  and  displays  of  self-right- 
eousness and,  after  all,  it  wasn't  as  if  you 
were  abandoning  blacks  by  switching  your 
energies  to  the  anti-war  movement.  Fighting 
something  called  American  "imptertaJlsm" 
abroad,  was.  In  some  way,  helpful  to  black 
liberation  at  home. 

As  for  the  privileged,  the  war  provided 
still  another  excuse  to  evade  the  issue  of 
resource  allocation  here  and  now.  "You  can't 
have  guns  and  butter,"  they  proclaimed.  "All 
of  your  ambitious  domestic  programs,  which 
we  really  And  quite  Interesting  in  principle. 
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will  have  to  be  put  on  the  shelf  for  now. 
Come  and  see  us  when  the  war  i»  over." 

One  of  the  products  of  this  seduction  of 
the  innocent  by  the  privileged  is  the  dan- 
gerous illusion  that  the  end  of  the  war  will 
automatically  bring  an  end  to  the  urban 
crisis,  to  the  problem  of  living  In  the  cities. 
Tying  the  urban  crisis  iiuo  the  war  may  be 
a  convenient  battle  cry  for  the  John  Lindsays 
and  other  politicians  who  need  to  cloak  their 
own  failures  with  the  mantle  at  virtue  but  it 
does  not  explain  why  our  cities  were  on  the 
skids,  why  they  were  decaying,  long  before 
the  war  started.  Our  priorities,  our  goals, 
were  wrong  then  and  they  are  still  wrong 
now. 

The  wrong  priorities  are  not  voted  because 
of  the  war  and  to  suppose  otherwise  is  re- 
actionary. All  of  the  money  that  is  available 
and  needed  for  public  investment  Is  not  go- 
ing to  Vietnam.  It  Is  p>ourtng,  by  the  billions, 
through  tax  loopholes  and  into  the  pockets 
of  speculators  and  those  whose  money  works, 
even  if  they  don't. 

The  wrong  priorities  were  voted  because 
the  wrong  people  were  voted  Into  office. 
Money  will  be  ^>ent  for  the  programs  we 
need  if  we  elect  the  right  pec^le  to  vote  to 
raise  and  to  spend  the  money — Vietnam  or 
no.  In  New  York.  If  we  keep  electing  Buck- 
leys, It  won't  make  any  difference  whether 
there  is  a  war  or  not.  And  the  election  of 
Buckley  was  Just  another  product  of  the 
seduction  of  the  Innocent  by  the  privileged. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  come  to 
this  conference  is  that  I  know  you  share  my 
taste  for  cold  political  realities  rather  than 
political  romance.  We  are  not  In  politics  as 
an  ego  trip  or  as  a  moral  or  aesthetic  adven- 
ture. Politics  Is  a  flsh  fry.  We  have  some  fish 
to  fry  and  we  want  to  get  Into  the  kitchen. 

Brothers,  they  are  the  same  flsh  and  we 
will  get  into  that  kitchen  togethsr  or  we  will 
all  be  locked  out.  The  difference  between  us 
and  our  opposition  Is  that  what  they  cook 
up  is  meant  for  a  very  small  and  very  ex- 
clusive table.  What  we  bring  back  from  the 
flsh  fry  has  to  feed  millions  and  millions  of 
people.  We  all  here  understand  that  politics 
helps  to  write  the  numbers  on  the  pay 
checks,  on  the  employment  rolls,  on  the 
doctors'  and  the  landlords'  and  the  grocers' 
bills  for  better  or  tor  worse.  Tours  Is  a  dual 
role.  As  trade  unionists  who  are  black  and  as 
blacks  who  are  trade  unionists,  you  will  face 
problems  different  from  those  of  your  white 
brothers.  They  will  have  the  continuing  ed- 
ucational task  of  keeping  white  rank  and 
fliers  voting  their  real  Interests,  not  their 
fears,  not  their  Impulses,  not  their  prejudices 

In  1968  that  was  no  small  Job  but  we  suc- 
ceeded, in  large  part,  and  the  union  vote  for 
Wallace  was  well  below  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Your  problem  is  not  so  much  where  the 
black  vote  will  go  but  how  large  it  will  be. 
Less  than  15  years  ago,  only  one  eligible 
black  American  out  of  ten  was  registered 
to  vote.  Today  the  figure  has  gone  over  the 
50  percent  mark  and  Is  climbing  rapidly. 
But  to  get  out  this  increasingly  important 
vote  still  means  overcoming  an  apathy,  rooted 
in  tradition,  economics  and  the  widespread 
conviction  that  voting  really  doesn't  change 
anything. 

Overcoming  these  obstacles  isn't  easy  but 
certainly  no  one  can  do  It  more  effectively 
than  you,  for  as  blacks  who  are  trade  union- 
ists, you  bring  to  the  community  valuable 
leadership  skills  and  exp>erlence  as  organizers, 
speakers,  planners,  men  of  action,  doers — 
skills  which  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  labor 
movement  and  which  enhance  your  effec- 
tiveness not  only  in  educating  and  mobilizing 
the  vote  but  also  encountering  the  anti-labor 
hostility  which  is  being  promoted  by  some 
in  the  community. 

The  power  of  the  force  that  you  represent 
has  already  been  dram&tlcally  demonstrated. 
In  1968,  the  Negro-labor  coalition,  which  Is 
all  there  was  going,  refusing  to  become  un- 
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stuck,  came  within  inches  of  elecilng,  vir- 
tually unaided,  the  Prertdent  of  tHe  United 
States.  And  we  were  the  core  and  |he  back- 
bone of  the  movement  that  prewented  a 
conservative  sweep  In  1970.  Yourl  work  In 
voter  registration,  In  get-out-the-vc  te  drives, 
through  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  [natltute, 
wa«  a  significant  factor  In  both  of  'hose 
elections. 

I  can  state  my  own  conviction,  from  close 
observation,  that  the  creation,  thel  develop- 
ment and  the  growth  of  the  A.  Plllllp  Ran- 
dolph Institute  was  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  has  happened  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  the  last  10  years  and,  I  b*leve,  one 
of  the  greatest  things  that  has  happened  to 
the  civil  rights  movement  In  the  black  com- 
munity. 

When  you  look  around  you,  you  can  gnly 
say  "Ood  only  knows  where  we  would  be 
without  It  today." 

The  Negro  LabcM'  Alliance,  according  to 
aome  who  would  like  to  deny  Its  |  existence 
all  together,  has  been  an  election  year,  polit- 
ical contrivance  that  papers  over  *>me  deep 
and  growing  antagonl-sms.  The  demands  of 
the  labor  movement,  they  argue,  art  basically 
hostile  to  the  Interests  of  the  blacf  commu- 
nity and  vice  versa.  [ 

In  moat  cases,  of  course,  those  obBervatlons 
emanate  from  people  who  know  yery  little 
about  the  black  community  and  iMive  never 
once  been  to  a  union  meeting.  But  I  wotUd 
like,  nevertheless,  to  say  just  a  few  things 
about  the  value  of  the  labor  movetnent  and 
the  black  community  to  each  othe) 

I  want  to  talk  first  about  the  li 
of  the  black  community  to  the  lal 
meat,  strictly  in  terms  of  8elf-lnt<. 
that  te  the  cement  that  Is  the  mo^t  durable 
and  since  avowals  of  pure  Idealism  from  the 
labor  movement  fall  on  deaf  ears  a»iyway. 

In  recent  years  the  labor  movement  has 
made  Its  greateat  organizing  galjis  among 
white  collar  workers  and  among  tho^  we  have 
come  to  caU  "the  working  poor.''jWith  the 
advance  of  public  employee  unionism,  large 
numbers  of  teachers,  social  worklers.  para- 
professlonals.  sanitation  workers  ^nd  other 
municipal  employees  are  beoomiag  a  part 
at  the  trade  union  movement.  In  e^l  of  these 
areas,  and  In  the  South,  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  constitute  a  slgnlfioaat  portion 
of  the  work  force  ae  they  do  also  a^iong  farm 
workers  and  others  of  tiie  working  poor.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  estln»ted  that  ^ne  out  of 
every  three  new  union  members  is  i^on-whlte. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  supp<irt  of  the 
Negro  and  other  minority  commjunltles  is 
essential  to  the  expansion  of  the  la^xtr  move- 
ment. No  doubt  that  la  one  reaso»  why  the 
enemies  of  labor  are  anxious  to  dejtct  unions 
as  racist  institutions  for  the  same  basic  eco- 
nomic reason  that  employers  have^  on  other 
ocoasions.  tried  to  bre«Uc  up  orgajilzlng  ef- 
forts in  the  South  by  oallin«  trafle  unions 
"Negro-loving  institutions."  The  smears 
don't  seem  to  be  sticking,  howeve^-.  at  least 
not  where  It  counts,  for.  according  to  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study  published  In 
March,  among  private  wage  and  sajary  work- 
ers. Negroes  were  more  likely  to  he  union 
members  than  were  their  whlta  counter- 
parts. The  survey  showed  that  N^gro  union 
membership  in  1966  was  35  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  31  percent  for  all  men.  By  now 
I  would  guese  the  figure  would  b<|  consider- 
ably higher.  i 

Furthermore,  the  black  community  Is  Im- 
portant to  lis  as  a  source  of  new  leadership 
wlthm  the  house  of  labor.  It  is  a  Bather  spe- 
cial kind  of  leadership  because  it|  draws  its 
strength  from  two  different,  yet  profoundly 
related  struggles — the  struggle  ag^st  racial 
mjustlce  and  against  economic  e34>loltatlon. 
Each  struggle  contributes  to  th^  personal 
realization  of  full  manhood  and  dignity.  This 
leadership  Is  expanding  and  rlsltig  in  the 
labor  movement  and  It  is  a  force  t  rith  which 
our  enemies  are  going  to  have  to  reckon. 
Also,  the  black  community  is  important  to 
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us  all  because  on  the  basic  issues  most  vital 
to  labor's  progrtuns — full  employment,  high- 
er wages,  decent  housing,  more  aid  for  pub- 
lic education,  national  health  care,  increased 
Social  Security — on  these  and  many  other  is- 
sues, the  black  community  is  more  consist- 
ently and  solidly  supportive  than  any  other 
single  population  group. 

But  this  is  not  a  one-way  street  and  by 
any  standard  of  self-interest  the  labor  move- 
ment Is  important  to  the  black  community 
as  an  Instrument  of  progress — in  fact,  the 
most  effective  single  instrument  now  on  the 
scene. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  to  say  such 
a  thing  flies  in  the  face  of  passion.  It  is  met 
with  disbelief  In  many  circles.  But  whether 
we  are  in  style  or  not,  whether  the  chic  and 
the  slick  like  us  or  not.  facts  are  facts  and 
there  Is  no  need  to  be  defensive  or  apologetic 
about  them.  Despite  all  of  their  imperfec- 
tions, deficiencies,  shortcomings,  failures  and 
sins,  the  trade  unions  are  still  far  ahead  of 
anything  else  on  the  road.  They  are  surely 
the  most  mtegrated  of  all  the  mass  insti- 
tutions of  American  society.  That  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  study  showed  that  in 
1966,  Negroes  constituted  10.4  percent  of 
all  private  wage  and  salary  workers,  but  11 
percent  of  those  in  labor  unions.  In  other 
words,  Negroes  constitute  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  union  members  than  they  do  of  the 
the  private  labor  force. 

In  these  days  of  numbers  games,  quotas, 
guidelines  and  what  have  you,  there  is  no 
other  mass  institution  that  so  nearly  reflects 
the  composition  of  society.  The  churches? 
Compare  the  average  union  meeting  with  the 
average  church  service  for  integration.  The 
colleges  and  the  universities  are  good  for  a 
lot  of  free  advice,  tinged,  of  course,  with 
moral  superiority,  but  they  are  not  much 
good  for  integration. 

Out  cf  a  college  student  population  of 
about  seven  million,  only  500,000  are  black 
smd  large  numbers  of  these  are  In  all -black 
southern  schools.  As  for  the  faculties,  forget 
It. 

The  corporations?  At  last  count,  well,  there 
Isn't  much  to  count.  Aside  from  the  recent 
selection  by  General  Motors  of  one  of  '■■heli 
own  choosing,  the  500  top  corporations  In 
America  covUd  boast  of  no  black  faces  on 
their  boards  of  directors  or  In  the  upper 
levels  of  management.  Urban  Coalition, 
please  note. 

How  about  the  mass  media?  According  to 
the  most  recent  evalviatlon  of  a  1967  study 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  in  the  radio  and  TV  industry, 
Negroes  constituted  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  officials  and  managers  and  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  professionals.  In  periodical 
publishing,  they  were  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  officials  and  managers  and  exactly  one 
percent  of  the  professionals.  And  In  news- 
paper publishing.  Negroes  were  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  officials  and 
managers,  and  1.2  percent  of  the  profes- 
sionals. 

All  of  these  institutions — the  chtirches.  the 
colleges  and  the  xiniversitles,  the  corpora- 
tions, the  mass  media,  the  press,  magazines, 
television,  radio — all  of  them  are  powerful 
moulders  of  public  opinion.  All  of  them  share 
some  responslbUlty  for  the  myths  and  stereo- 
tjrpes  that  portray  unions  as  bulwarks  of 
racism  and  reaction.  Yet  when  it  comes  to 
racial  Integration,  not  one  of  them  can  hold 
a  candle  to  the  trade  union  movement. 

Of  course,  a  union  means  much  more  to 
a  black  worker  than  a  chance  to  be  inte- 
grated with  white  workers.  For  one  thing.  It 
means  he  vrtll  earn  more  money.  According  to 
the  same  Department  of  Commerce  study,  a 
fvUl-tlme,  year-roimd  Negro  blue  collar 
worker  earned  50  percent  more  If  he  was 
a  union  member  than  If  he  was  not.  This 
differential  Is  greater  than  that  between 
union  and  non-union  workers  generally.  The 
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black  imion  member  not  only  made  more  tnit 
he  worked  more.  Slxty-slx  percent  of  m 
union  members  were  employed  fiill-tlme  the 
year-round  as  compared  with  only  5i  per. 
cent  of  non-union  workers. 

Better  wages  and  Job  security  are  only 
part  of  the  picture.  Union-won  fringe  bene- 
fits,  group  health  programs,  dental  plans, 
credit  unions,  pension  programs  and  so  forth 
help  to  stabilize  the  black  worker  and  his 
family,  giving  them  a  position  of  dignity 
In  the  commimlty.  Anyway  yiu  turn  it,  the 
union  card  Is  still  the  best  way  out  of  pov- 
erty and  Into  economic  security  and  self, 
respect. 

Unions  are  engaged  In  a  broad  range  of 
programs  that  address  the  needs  of  the  mi- 
nority communities — not  Just  vmlon  mem- 
here. 

Thro\igh  the  APXi-CIO  Mortgage  Invest- 
ment Trust  and  the  efforts  of  intemational 
unions,  the  labor  movement  has  financed 
low-  and  middle-income  housing,  Including 
cooperatives,  and  that  effort  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding. 

Through  the  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Institute,  the  labor  movement  Is  in- 
volved In  manpower  programs  around  the 
country  helping  to  train  and  upgrade  the 
skills  of  minority  workers  The  Outreach  Pro- 
gram that  we  helped  to  promote,  to  launch 
and  expand  has  t^een  reaching  into  the  black 
community  to  recruit  youngsters  Into 
appr0ntlceship)s  in  the  building  trades  in  co- 
operation with  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram of  the  Workers'  Defense  League  and  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  the  National 
Urban  League  and  other  civil  rights  groups. 
The  Outreach  Program  has  so  far  placed  ap- 
proximately. 9,000  minority  group  youngsters 
in  these  highly  desirable  apprenticeships, 
most  of  them  In  the  mechanical  trades. 

Our  civil  rights  depaxtment  not  only 
assLsted  In  these  programs  but  has  helped  to 
mobilize  union  support  at  the  international, 
state  and  local  levels  to  the  broad  objectives 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  list  of  APL- 
CIO  programs,  manifested  In  action  as  well  u 
resolutions.  Is  long-ranging  from  pioneering 
health  plans  to  community  training  to  school 
desegregation.  Through  all  of  them,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  labor  movement  reaches 
out  from  the  work  place  and  the  union  hall 
into  the  homes.  Into  the  schools  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  community.  Including  the 
black  community. 

None  of  us  need  to  apologize  for  labor's 
role  In  any  part  of  the  national  political 
scene.  The  struggle  to  eliminate  segregation 
and  discrimination  from  the  house  of  labw 
has  taken  a  long  time — too  long,  and  it  will 
continue  until  the  Job  Is  done.  We  have  no 
need  to  apologize  for  stopping  Haynsworth 
and  Carswell.  We  did  notice,  however,  that 
some  of  our  red  hot  liberal  critics  were  t 
Uttle  slow  getting  into  these  fights  and  waited 
and  waited  until  our  fiag  was  half-way  up  the 
hUl. 

We  have  no  need  to  apologize  for  the  civil 
rights  legUlatlon  of  the  last  decade  for  which 
the  labor  movement  provided  the  most 
powerful  backing,  nor  have  we  any  need  to 
apologize  for  the  array  of  social  leglslaUon 
which  latwr's  muscle  has  brought  forth  over 
the  psLBt,  generation. 

To  say  that  much  of  this  leglslaUon  B 
inadequate  today  is  merely  foolish.  It  w»» 
less  than  we  asked  for  then.  Obviously  It  will 
not  solve  the  new  problems  arising  from  our 
rapidly  changing  society.  But  the  point  is 
that  Insofar  as  this  legislation  has  advanced 
the  interests  of  the  have-nots  and  the 
have-littles.  It  has  brought  gains  to  the 
black  community  which  is  so  disproportion- 
ately concentrated  In  the  lower-income 
categories.  This  kind  of  social  legislation  u 
also  civU  rights  legislation,  for  it  strengthens 
the  social  and  economic  basis  for  progress 
toward  genuine  racial  equality. 

The  reverse  can  also  occur.  The  Labor  De- 
partment reports,  for  example,  that  "the  g«n- 
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eral  decline  In  economic  activity  In  1970  re- 
versed the  Improvement  In  Jobless  rates  that 
bad  been  made  by  poverty  area  residents 
between  1967  and  1969."  It  doesn't  take  much 
to  figure  out  that  a  disproportionate  number 
of  these  poverty  area  residents  are  black  and 
that  this  reveiml  m  their  joUeee  rates  does 
not  bring  them  closer  to  equality. 

The  decline  in  economic  activity  engi- 
neered by  the  Nixon  Administration  is  pro- 
foundly antl-clvll  rights.  It  is,  of  course,  also 
anti-labor. 

The  great  majority  of  American  Negroes  are 
working  people.  Their  Income  derives  from 
wages  and  salaries,  not  from  dl\ridends,  capi- 
tal gains  and  stock  bonuses.  So  long  as  this 
is  true,  and  It  Is  going  to  be  true  for  a  long, 
long  time,  the  Negro  and  the  labor  move- 
ment will  necessarily  share  common  inter- 
ests. And  because  the  black  community  is, 
In  the  main,  a  community  of  workers,  its 
Interests  are  bound  with  labor's  and  that 
bond  mtxst  prevail  over  any  differences. 

Economic  policies  that  are  anti-labor  must, 
inevitably,  be  antl-clvll  rights.  There  is  really 
no  way  to  engineer  a  recession  that  raises 
unemployment  in  the  ranks  of  labor  but 
not  In  the  black  community.  There  is  really 
no  way  to  promote  Inflationary  price  In- 
creases that  cut  into  the  purchasing  power 
of  union  members  but  leave  Intact  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  black  community.  There 
is  no  way  to  keep  union  wages  down,  even 
in  the  name  of  fighting  Inflation,  that  al- 
lows incomes  to  rise  In  the  black  commimlty. 

And  yet,  the  view  persists  tliat  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  and  the  Negro  are  antagonistic. 
Why?  Because  it  has  behind  it  powerful 
backers  and  a  long  tradition. 

The  old  tactic  of  dividing  workers  along 
racial  lines  goes  back  a  long,  long  way  in 
American  history.  And  today  It  Is  back  In 
force,  this  time  with  White  House  backing. 

The  immediate  target  is  the  building 
trades,  but  the  larger  purpose  is  to  thwart 
the  national  union  drive,  the  drive  of  all 
working  people  to  catch  up  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living  and  to  get  all  working  people 
a  fairer  share  of  the  country's  wealth. 

Toward  this  end,  the  campaign  has  been 
mounted  to  blame  union  wage  demands  for 
Inflation  and  to  portray  unions  as  the  main 
obstacles  to  socially  desirable  goals.  But  an 
end  to  the  heritage  of  slavery  will  not  come 
from  union  busting,  depressed  wages,  cheap 
labor  pools  or  plantation-style  paternalism. 
It  will  not  come  from  pitting  black  and 
white  workers  against  each  other  in  a  strug- 
gle over  scarce  Jobs.  It  will  not  come  from 
engineered  recessions  that  render  men  and 
machines  idle.  It  will  not  come  from  an  in- 
flation that  starves  the  lean  and  feeds  the 
fst.  It  will  not  come  from  Interest  rates  that 
enrich  the  bankers  and  wreck  our  housing 
programs.  It  will  not  come  from  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  redistribute  income 
from  those  who  need  It  to  those  who  do  not. 
It  will  not  come  from  a  continuing  neglect 
of  our  social  and  environmental  needs  in 
the  midst  of  blight  and  disorder. 

It  will  come  from  the  vision,  the  goals  and 
the  broad  national  programs  of  the  labor 
movement.  It  will  come  from  the  economic 
and  social  policies  advocated  by  labor  that 
would  put  our  resources  where  our  Intentions 
»re — on  the  side  of  integration. 

We  do  not  throw  up  our  hands  and  we 
have  no  patience  with  those  who  do.  We 
know  where  we  are  going.  Our  purpose  la 
clear.  We  have  the  staying  power  and  we  do 
not  run  out  on  our  friends,  And.  therefore, 
we  have  hope.  That  hope  Is  fed  by  people  like 
you  in  this  room. 

I  know  that  you  do  not  have  an  easy  Job. 
ITiese  days  the  bearers  of  labor's  message 
In  the  black  community  have  many  enemies. 
You  are  a  conspicuous  target  for  the  dema- 
Rogue,  for  the  hustler,  for  the  opportunist 
and  the  nut.  They  come  In  all  sizes,  shapes 
•nd  colors. 

You  must  not  yield  ground  to  them  be- 
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cause  the  black  commumty  needs  the  special 
kind  of  leadership  that  only  you  can  provide. 
It  Is  special  because,  for  one  thing,  it  Is  a 
symbol  of  Integration  which  needs  to  be  held 
ever  higher  when  there  are  those  who  would 
give  up  on  It  and  run  out  on  it.  It  Is  also 
special  b'catise  it  demonstrates  that  leader- 
ship in  the  black  community  need  not  come 
exclusively  from  the  thin  layers  of  the  col- 
lege educated,  well-to-do  professionals — from 
what  DuBols  called  the  talented  tenth  and 
Prazler  called  the  black  bourgeoisie. 

Leadership  can  come,  has  come  and  must 
come  In  greater  measure  from  the  ranks  of 
black  working  people  who  have  real  stakes 
in  their  communities,  who  know  the  value 
of  organization,  who  can  see  clear  goals  and 
who  are  not  afraid  of  the  hard  nuts  and  bolts, 
down-to-earth  work  that  it  takes  to  reach 
them. 

These  are  qualities  that  run  deep  In  work- 
ing people  of  all  races.  They  have  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  organization  and  discipline  that 
comes  from  being  a  paxt  ot  the  productive 
process  of  making  and  doing,  not  Just  talk- 
ing and  dreaming. 

These  are  the  qualities  from  which  you 
draw  your  strength,  the  leadership  from 
which  all  decent  people  now  draw  hope. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 


USIA  SHOULD  ADD  YIDDISH  LAN- 
GUAGE BROADCASTS  TO  HELP 
DEMONSTRATE  U.S.  CONCERN 
FOR  THE  FATE  OF  THE  OP- 
PRESSED SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing  its  harassment  of 
the  Soviet  Jews.  Nine  more  members  of 
the  Jewish  faith  have  been  convicted  in 
a  closed-door  court  hearing  in  Lenin- 
grad. The  foreign  press  was  barred  and 
little  or  no  details  were  reported  to  the 
Soviet  people  themselves. 

Over  the  past  months,  I  have  expressed 
great  concern  about  the  intolerable  sit- 
uation facing  the  Soviet  Jews.  It  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  meet  with  a  group 
of  concerned  citizens  from  the  27th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent  and 
to  assist  them  in  arranging  meetings 
with  other  Congressmen  and  oflBclals  at 
the  State  Department. 

One  result  of  that  meeting  was  a  let- 
ter I  sent  to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
to  urge  that  the  Voice  of  America  re- 
structure its  programing  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Include  a  segment  of  its  8-hour 
broadcast  in  Yiddish. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  copy  of  that  let- 
ter with  my  colleagues: 

Mat  13.  1971. 
Hon.  Chables  D.  Ablaro, 
General  Counsel,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ablaro:  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  time  several  members  of  the  USIA  staff 
took  to  meet  with  the  Rockland  County 
Conamlttee  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  Mr.  Ketcham 
of  my  staff  on  Wednesday,  May  12th. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  that  the  Voice  of 
America  restructure  its  progranuning  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  include  a  segment  of  Its 
eight-hour  broadcast  In  Yiddish.  I  fully  un- 
derstand the  very  great  demands  on  the 
program  time,  but  am  convinced  that  a 
careful    review    of    your    program    policies 
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would  create  the  necessary  broadcast  time 
for  the  Yiddish  lang\iage  without  signif- 
icantly altering  any  large  foreign  langusige 
time  block  or  requiring  a  complete,  high- 
level  policy  decision. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  the 
Issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  an  increasing  issue 
of  national  importance  in  the  United  States. 
Although  there  have  been  some  very  low  key 
remarks  by  top  governmental  officials,  there 
has  been  no  demonstrated  support,  no  real 
statement  of  concern  such  as  would  be  pos- 
sible by  instituting  even  a  limited  Yiddish 
broadcast  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  several  compelling  arguments 
which  I  omy  wish  to  restate  briefly  for  your 
consideration  of  this  question : 

Of  the  Soviet  Jewish  population,  a  large 
number  are  Yiddish  speaking. 

This  audience  would  be  a  more  receptive 
audience  to  VOA  programming  in  their  own 
language. 

There  is  a  strong  cultural  need  for  the 
proposed  programming. 

With  eight  hours  of  program  time,  any 
policy  change  would  be  considered  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough. 

I  feel  that  with  the  increasing  overt  acts 
of  aggression  against  Soviet  Jews,  high- 
lighted by  the  trials  beginning  on  May  I9th 
m  Klshlnew  and  Ma.y  24th  In  Riga,  that  ap- 
propriate and  significant  action  must  be 
undertaken   by   our   Government. 

In  addition  may  I  ask  for  your  help  In 
obtaining  Information  on  several  of  the 
Issues  discussed  at  the  May    I2th   meeting- 

1.  Some    scripts    of   VOA    Jewish    news 

2.  The  broadcast  schedule  Into  Russia 

3.  Census  figures  and  VOA  estimate  of 
Jewish  population  and  Yiddish -spcaklne 
population.  * 

4.  Other  languages  being  considered  for 
broadcast  into  Russia. 

5.  The  approximate  cost  of  buUdlng  an- 
other transmitter. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  for  your  consid- 
eration of  the  need  to  broadcast  in  Yiddish 
and  for  the  above  information. 
Sincerely. 

JoHK  a.  Dow, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  point  is  clear  that  the  Voice  of 
America  beams  native  language  broad- 
casts to  Baltic  nations  although  none  of 
thern  have  such  a  great  population  as 
the  3  million  souls  which  make  up  the 
group  of  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  most  decidedly  feel  that  the  Voice  of 
America  should  be  broadcasting  to  these 
people  in  their  own  language— Yiddish 
I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
lift  to  them  to  have  word  that  they  could 
understand  coming  from  the  free  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  urging  the  United  States 
to  do  everything  possible  to  assure  clem- 
ency for  those  Soviet  Jews  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  imder  highly  suspicious 
circumstances: 

Congress   or  the  Vntted  States, 

House  of  Reprbsentattves, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  20,  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Rogers:  I  wotild  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  about  the  trial  being 
conducted  In  Leningrad  Involving  nine  So- 
viet Jews. 

There  are  many  doubts  In  my  mind  about 
the  validity  of  guilty  pleas  by  the  defendants 
to  chsuges  of  participating  In  plans  to  hi- 
jack an  airplane  to  Israel.  The  defendants 
are  all  professional  persons  who  have  never 
before  had  any  criminal  record. 
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The  sentences  demanded  by  the 
tlon,  one  to  ten  years  In  prison  cailips 
unjust.    It   Is  painfully   obvious   that 
demands    represent    continuing 
harass.   Intimidate,   and   terrify  the 
community  In  the  Soviet  Union.  W( 
like  to  think  that  this  kind  of  treatment 
a   thing  of  the  p>ast. 

I  am  asking  you  to  use  the  power 
office  to  urge  clemency  for  these  pers<^ns 
are  In  reality  pawns  caught  up  In 
sltudes   of   domestic   and,   indeed, 
tlonal  policies. 
Sincerely, 

JOHN  G.  Do-n ' 
Member  of  Con  greBS 

Because  of  my  concern,  I  joiaed  in 
cosponsoring  legislation,  HJl.  7887,  wltti 
my  good  friend,  the  gentlemaxi  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch),  which  would 
grant  30.000  special  visas  to  Sovift  Jews 
who  would  like  to  leave  Russia  anjd  come 
to  the  United  States.  By  adopting  this 
legislation  we  can  set  an  example  jof  con- 
cern for  the  oppressed.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  weekly  report  I  is- 
sued my  district  on  the  problems;  facing 
Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Unibn  and 
the  Middle  East: 

Jewish  People  STRrvs  fob  a  Goal  of  Peace 

AND  Freedom 

(By  Congressman  John  G.  Dow) 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  Is  a 
smoldering  tlnderbox. 

A  tenuotis  cease-flre  has  existed  for  the 
past  nine  months  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
WlUlam  P.  Rogers  has  been  touring  the  area. 
The  greatest  danger  Is  that  pressure  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Israel  to  accept  a  one- 
sided settlement. 

Some  forces  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
Israel  to  pledge  In  advance  of  any  negotia- 
tions to  surrender  the  territories  sle  holds 
as  security  for  her  borders.  If  this  occurs, 
there  will  be  little  Incentive  for  any  conces- 
sions by  the  Arabs  to  assure  futuni  Israeli 
security.  , 

A  settlement  Imposed  on  Israel  by  o  utslders 
will  merely  place  our  single  ally  In  tae  Mid- 
east In  greater  peril  than  before  the  six-day 
June  War  of  1967.  There  has  been  massive 
and  unprecedented  direct  Soviet  mllljtary  In- 
volvement In  Egypt.  Only  the  creatioh  of  de- 
fensible borders  will  offer  Israel  some:  reason- 
able hope  that  hostUltles  will  not  rrtume  as 
soon  as  the  Arabs  feel  they  are  ready  for  an- 
other round. 

rt  Is  In  the  best  self-Interest  of  th«  United 
States  that  Israel  continue  as  a  stron  g  viable 
force  In  the  Middle  Bast.  Many  peopls  In  the 
27th  Congressional  District  have  ei:pre8sed 
concern  about  the  situation  In  Israel  and 
have  urged  that  I  make  a  special  trl; )  to  the 
Mideast.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  tour  can 
be  arranged  by  eaxly  summer. 

The  United  States  must  continue  !to  press 
the  RxtBSlans  to  declare  her  alms  and  otojec- 
ttves  in  the  Middle  Bast.  If  we  can  bkng  the 
two  great  ptowers  to  an  understanding  and 
Standstill,  a  solution  to  the  Israell-A^ab  con- 
flict will  be  possible  in  a  free  atmtosphere. 

The  intolerable  situation  facing  l  Jewish 
people  is  not  limited  to  the  Mideist.  The 
Jews  who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union  af-e  being 
denied  of  their  rights — these  arej  rights 
guaranteed  not  only  by  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Bights  but 
by  the  Soviet   Constitution   itself. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  deprived 
of  their  jobs  and  are  pushed  to  the  brisk  of 
desparation.  For  many  Soviet  Jews.  i,he  only 
wish  is  to  leave  Russia.  Tet  they  arn  denied 
permission  to  leave. 

Toward  this  end,  I  have  oo-^jonsorM  legis- 
lation. H.R.  7887.  to  authorize  30.000  special 
visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  jcome  to 
the  United  States.  Such  humanltarla  a  action 
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follows  the  great  American  tradition  of 
opening  our  land  to  the  oppressed  of  the 
world. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  would  set  an  example 
for  other  countries  to  follow.  It  would  also 
be  a  challenge  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  open 
Its  doors  and  permit  Jews  who  want  to  leave 
to  do  so. 

The  Jewish  people  are  proud  and  Industri- 
ous and  their  entire  history  Is  evidence  that 
they  seek  only  freedom  from  oppression. 
Such  a  goal  is  worthy  be  it  applied  to  Jews 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  or  to  the  Israelis 
oow  celebrating  their  23rd  year  aa  a  free 
nation. 


HAWAII  STATE  SENATE  SUPPORTS 
LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  STATES 
TO  SET  NOISE  STANDARDS 
STRICTER  THAN  FEDERAL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  begun  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive noise,  but  we  have  progressed  to 
the  point  of  having  created  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control,  by  last 
year's  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

The  present  administration,  to  its 
credit,  has  sent  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion designed  to  deal  further  with  noise 
pollution ;  but  it  is  defective  in  a  nimiber 
of  areas.  It  seems  to  call,  for  instance, 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  bill 
would  forbid  State  and  local  governments 
from  setting  noise  level  standards  that 
differed  at  all — either  looser  or  stricter — 
from  federally  established  standards. 

The  anomaly  is  clear:  If  the  citizens 
of  a  particular  city  or  State  want  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  noise  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Federal  standards  would  al- 
low, that  city  or  State  could  not  do  it. 

This  is  unacceptable,  particularly  to  a 
State  like  Hawaii.  Noise  levels  in  my 
State,  although  they  are  rising,  have  yet 
to  approach  the  excessive,  intrusive  level 
foimd  in  some  other  areas  of  the  United 
States.  And  since  the  Federal  standard 
must  be  high  enough  so  that  the  noisiest 
city  in  the  land  will  be  able  to  comply 
without  shutting  down  its  economy,  we 
can  reasonably  expect  that  the  noise  lev- 
els permitted  under  Federal  regulations 
will  be  relatively  high.  If  Hawaii  is  to  be 
able  to  preserve  the  modest  quiet  now 
remaining,  it  must  be  permitted  to  es- 
tablish stricter  noise  standards  than 
those  applicable  nationwide.  Many,  per- 
haps most.  States,  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

That  is  why  I  have  joined  my  colleague 
from  New  York  fMr.  Ryan)  and  dozens 
of  other  House  Members  in  sponsoring 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  broaden  the 
fimctions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control.  In- 
cluded specifically  in  our  bill  is  authority 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  set 
stricter  noise  level  standards. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  proposal  in  the  near  future. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  addressed  itself  to 
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this  problem,  and  passed  a  resolution 
urging  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation 
to  support  changes  in  the  law  to  permit 
stricter  local  and  State  standards  for 
noise  levels.  That  resolution  points  out 
another  reason  why  noise  standards  ap- 
plicable in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  would  be  unsuited  to  Hawaii. 
Since  Hawaii's  near-perfect  weather  has 
resulted  in  open,  light-weight  construc- 
tion throughout  the  islands,  noise  levds 
that  are  acceptable  in  areas  with  heav- 
ier, closed  structures,  "if  applied  without 
modification  in  Hawaii  may  not  be  strin- 
gent enough — and  may  degrade  the  nat- 
ural environment  that  makes  Hawaii  at- 
tractive." 

I  could  not  agree  more  fully  with  the 
judgment  of  the  Hawaii  Senate,  and  I 
include  at  this  point  the  complete  text 
of  the  resolution: 

Resolution  requesting  Hawaii's  congressional 
delegation  to  seek  a  change  in  the  proposed 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971  in  order  to  al- 
low Hawaii  to  set  lowel  sound  level  for 
noise  standards 

Whereas,  Hawaii's  mild  climate  allows  and 
encourages  residents  and  visitors  to  enjoy 
throughout  the  year  living  in  close  com- 
panionship with  Hawaii's  environment;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  Hawaii's  homes,  schools, 
hotels,  and  places  of  business  have  been  de- 
signed to  make  use  of  the  trade  winds  to  cool 
and  refresh  the  living  spaces;  and 

Whereas,  the  resulting  open  and  light- 
weight construction  also  allows  noise  easily 
to  enter  the  living  and  sleeping  spaces;  and 

Whereas,  noise  both  within  and  without 
the  living  spaces  greatly  interferes  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  "trade-wind"  quality  of 
life  which  Is  so  attractive  to  residents  and 
visitors;   and 

Whereas,  noise  control  standards  that  are 
reasonable  for  areas  having  closed,  heavy- 
weight structures,  such  as  those  typical  ol 
cold  climates,  if  applied  without  modifica- 
tion in  Hawaii  may  not  be  stringent  enough 
for  open,  lightwelgbt  structures,  and  may 
degrade  the  natural  environment  that  makes 
Hawaii   attractive;    and 

Whereas,  the  products  of  commerce,  suet 
as  construction  equipment,  transportation 
equipment,  and  equipment  powered  by  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  with  which  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971  Is  concerned,  have 
the  capability  through  noise  of  degrading 
Hawaii's  natural  environment  and  of  de- 
stroying its  attractiveness  to  residents  and 
visitors;  and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  products  of  com- 
merce will  not,  when  used  In  Hawaii,  be 
used  in  interstate  commerce;   and 

Whereas,  The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971, 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  would  allow  the  Administrator  to 
set  noise-generating  standards  for  many 
products  of  commerce,  and  that  Section  6 
(d)  of  the  Act  specifies  that  no  State  shall 
adopt  or  enforce  for  any  product  a  stand- 
ard higher  or  lower  than  that  set  by  the 
Administrator;    now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1971.  that  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation  be.  and  hereby  is.  respectfully  re- 
quested to  seek  a  change  in  The  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971  that  wUl  have  the  effect  of 
allowing  State  authority  In  Hawaii  to  set 
noise-generating  standards  at  lower  soiind 
levels  than  those  set  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  those  products  of  commerce  that  aw 
used,  or  Intended  for  use,  entirely  within 
the  State  of  Hawaii  or  between  the  variou* 
Islands  thereof. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
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the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  U.S.  Sen- 
ZL-  the  Honorable  Hiram  Pong,  U.S.  Sen- 
!t^'  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
\\S '  Representative;  the  Honorable  Patsy 
J^  US  Representative;  and  Mr.  WUUam 
n  Ruckelshaus.  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


"DAIRY   INDUSTRY   OWES    A    DEBT 
OP   GRATTTUDE    TO    COPERNICUS" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pol- 
ish American  Journal  has  called  to  our 
attention  an  Interesting  bit  of  histori- 
cal research  which  shows  that  the  fa- 
mous Polish  astronomer,  Nicholas  Coper- 
nicus, was  first  to  suggest  the  practice 
of  putting  butter  on  bread. 

It  is  an  interesting  footnote  to  history 
and  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  the  Polish  American  Journal 
editorial. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  point  out  that  ob- 
viously this  innovative  Idea  by  Coperni- 
cus has  led  to  the  development  of  a  huge 
Industry  throughout  the  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  dairy  farmers  and  the  whole 
dairy  industry  ought  to  make  Copernicus 
their  hero. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From  the  Polish  American  Journal, 
May  22,  1971] 

JnsT    Between    Us:     Copebnictts    Started 
"Bread-Buttering" 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Assn.  carried  a  stimulating  es- 
say by  Samuel  B.  Hand,  Ph.D.,  aod  Arthur 
S.  Kuntn,  M.D.,  entitled  "Nicholas  Coperni- 
cus and  the  Inception   of  Bread-Buttering." 

The  researchers  did  a  study  on  the  practice 
of  bread-buttering.  As  best  they  were  able 
to  learn.  It  was  during  the  period  that  the 
Teutonic  Knights  were  expected  to  lay  siege 
to  the  Castle  of  Allensteln  during  the  years 
1519  and  1521  when  a  plague  struck.  The 
castle  was  under  the  command  of  the  able 
and  dlstingxiished  Polish  Canon  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Prauenburg,  Mlkolaj  Kopernlk. 
Much  of  the  renowned  astronomer's  reputa- 
tlcm  at  the  time  rested  upon  his  skUl  as  a 
physician.  As  a  youth,  he  had  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Padua  and,  al- 
though never  securing  a  medical  degree,  he 
did  acquire  a  professional  proficiency  reputed 
to  be  well  above  the  level  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Prom  all  Indications,  the  plague  which 
struck  Allensteln  Castle  was  a  moderately 
serious  affair.  The  researchers  could  attribute 
much  morbidity  but  only  two  fatalities  to  It. 
Some  victims,  including  Kopernlk  himself, 
fortunately  suffered  relatively  slight  indis- 
positions. Kopernlk,  who  at  first  contented 
himself  with  prescribing  routine  treatments, 
became  disquieted  when  In  many  Instances 
the  disease  either  persisted  In  spite  of  his 
therapy  or  (which  was  even  more  disturb- 
ing) reappeared  In  cases  which  he  had  re- 
garded as  cured.  He  determined  therefore 
that,  rather  than  limit  himself  to  Ineffective 
treatment  for  the  malady,  he  would  search 
out  and  define  Its  etiology  and  pathogenesis. 
Eventually,  the  Canon  determined  that  the 
bread  baked  at  Allensteln  Castle,  and  then 
common  to  all  Europe,  was  a  large,  coarse 
black  loaf  which  could  collect  substantial 
amounts  of  foreign  debris  without  noticeable 
discoloration  or  other  obvious  evidence    of 
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contamination.  While  other  articles  which 
fell  Into  the  squalid  Allensteln  courtyard 
oould.  In  most  instances,  be  easUy  purged  of 
unsightly  extraneous  matter,  the  bread,  sel- 
dom showing  any  evidence  of  its  defilement, 
was  cons\imed. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  coat  the  bread 
loaves  with  a  thin  layer  of  an  edible  light- 
colored  spread.  After  such  treatment  any 
foreign  matter  adhering  to  the  fallen  loves 
would  be  readily  visible  and  potential  vic- 
tims would  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  contagion  by  either  cleaning  off  or  dis- 
carding the  contaminated  loaf.  A  decision  to 
ooat  all  bread  with  a  spread  of  churned 
cream  subsequently  resulted  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  plague  from  the  castle. 

TTie  method,  as  an  app>arent  tribute  to  its 
most  effective  proponent,  Adolph  Buttenadt, 
a  friend  and  classmate  of  Kopernlk  from  the 
Padua  medical  school,  was  described  as  But- 
tenatlng,  and  it  Is,  of  coiirse.  In  the  elided 
form,  buttering,  that  we  describe  the  prac- 
tice today. 


THE   FEDERAL   ROLE   IN   HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  education 
community  is  alive  with  discussion  about 
the  financial  problems  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  being  asked  to  come  to  their 
rescue.  As  we  know,  many  agencies  of 
Government  have  programs  of  assistance 
to  students  and  to  institutions.  And  sev- 
eral committees  of  Congress  have  legis- 
lation dealing  with  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  too  seldom  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  see  the  Federal  role  in  higher  educa- 
tion from  the  broadest  perspective.  James 
B.  CardweU,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Comptroller,  HEW,  provided  such  a  per- 
spective in  an  April  26,  1971,  speech  to 
the  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

As  well  as  reviewing  the  history  and 
current  status  of  Federal  aid,  Mr.  Card- 
well  provides  some  very  important  ques- 
tions about  the  issue  of  general,  unre- 
stricted Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Since  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  perhaps  the  Congress 
itself,  will  have  to  face  this  issue,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Cardwell's  excellent  speech 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

The  Federal  Budget  and  Higher  Education 
(Remarks  by  James  B.  CardweU) 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Sec- 
retary  Richardson  sends  his   greetings   and 
best  wishes. 

I  am  not  here  this  evening  as  the  Govern- 
ment's spokesman  for  higher  education,  but 
more  as  one  who  has  spent  all  of  his  work- 
ing life  in  Washington,  In  and  around  the 
Federal  budget. 

My  purpose  is  to  help  you — as  best  I  can — 
get  behind  the  dollar  signs — to  help  Iden- 
tify the  public  policy  for  higher  education  as 
expressed  through  the  Federal  budget.  I  be- 
lieve If  we  look  closely  we  will  find  such  a 
policy.  In  fact,  we  may  well  find  more  than 
one. 

Let's  begin  with  what  the  Federal  budget 
for   the    fiscal   year   ending   June   30,    1972 
says  about  higher  education. 
The  1972  budget  identifies  86  billion  worth 
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of  Federal  outlays  for  higher  education.  Ac- 
cording to  the  budget,  this  accounts  for  one- 
fourth  of  all  funds — Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private — to  be  spent  for  higher  education 
during  the  same  period. 

Proceeding  with  our  journey,  we  find  that 
this  $6  billion  resides  in  many  different 
places  within  the  budget.  In  fact,  it  Is  not 
always  where  one  might  normally  expect  to 
find  it. 

1.  First,  we  find  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans  to  sp»end  $523  million  for  what 
the  budget  calls  "academic  research  and 
other  Defense-supported  activities." 

2.  In  the  portion  of  the  budget  for  the  U.a 
Office  of  Education,  we  find : 

$800  million  for  student  assistance, 

$201  million  in  payments  to  subsidize  loans 
and  liquidate  prior  grants  made  for  college 
construction, 

$34  million  for  grants  to  predominantly 
Black  and  other  developing  colleges, 

$174  million  for  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  grants  for  graduate  students  working  in 
the  fields  of  teaching  and  higher  education, 
and 

$100  million  for  post-secondary  vocational 
training. 

3.  The  health  part  at  the  Federal  budget 
shows: 

$281  million  for  Institutional  support 
grants,  as  well  as  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  grants  for  students  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions, 

$147  million  for  construction  grants  for 
medical  and  other  health  related  schools, 

$268  million  for  fellowships  and  graints  for 
the  training  of  biomedical  researchers. 

And  again  we  find  an  Item  called  "aca- 
demic research,"  $677  mlUlon  to  be  sp^nt 
through  grants  and  contracts  to  universi- 
ties— mainly  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

4.  Elsewhere  In  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we 
find  $32  million  for  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  gprants  for  graduate  students  In 
social  work — plus  $17  million  for  "academic 
research"  in  social  services  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

5.  StUl  within  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we 
find  a  large  outlay  from  the  Social  Security 
Triist  Funds  In  the  form  of  survivor  bene- 
fits. $694  million  wUl,  according  to  the 
budget,  be  paid  to  support  college  costs  of 
young  people  of  deceased  parents  who  were 
eligible  for  Social  Security. 

6.  In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
pwrtion  of  the  budget,  loan  subsidies  for  col- 
lege housing  account  for  $56  million. 

7.  In  the  Veterans  Administration,  educa- 
tional and  student  benefits  account  for  over 
$1.2  blUlon,  the  largest  single  higher  educa- 
tion Item  In  the  Federal  budget. 

8.  The  last  major  Item  consists  of  $363 
million  for  grants,  fellowships,  and  insti- 
tutional support  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Allowing  for  that  haven  of  all  budget  an- 
alysts, the  category  knovm  as  "Other."  all 
of  this  adds  up  to  slightly  over  $6  billion. 
In  this  case,  "Other"  Includes  $450  million 
to  be  spent  by  a  number  oif  other  agencies. 
Including  NASA.  AEC,  AgricvUture,  OEO,  and 
Interior.  As  It  turns  out,  most  of  this  is  for 
"academic  research." 

This  is  what  the  Federal  budget  says  It 
will  spend  on  higher  education.  It  tells  us 
more  about  "from  whom"  than  "to  whom." 
If  one  digs  a  little  further,  he  finds  that,  of 
the  $6  billion — 

Two-year  Institutions  receive  $687  mil- 
lion, or  slightly  over  10  percent. 

Other  undergraduate  schools  account  tor 
about  $2.6  billion,  or  about  45  oercent. 

Support  of  graduate  programs  within  col- 
leges and  universities  and  support  to  grad- 
uate and  professional  students  account  for 
about  $2.7  billion,  or  about  46  percent. 

Looking  at  the  $6  billion  from  another 
plane  shows  that  half  goes  for  student  aid. 
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About  one-fifth  goes  to  iDstitutlonBi  to  help 
finance  faculty  and  other  expenses. '.  A  little 
less  than  one-third  goes  for  P^eraljy  spon- 
sored research  and  research  training!. 

Converting  the  percentages  to  doll]krs,  stu- 
dent support  accounts  for  about  (3  billion, 
Institutional  support  for  operatlozi^,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  accounts  for  abput  $1.2 
billion,  and  Federally  sponsored  research  and 
training  accoiint  for  about  $1.8  bUllpn. 

By  this  time,  I've  probably  confirmed  some- 
thing you  have  known  all  along-rFederal 
support  for  higher  education  does  not  al- 
ways go  directly  to  the  lnstitutlon$  them- 
selves and,  when  It  does.  It  Is  often  directed 
toward  a  specific  Federal  purpose.     , 

A  large  share  of  the  money — almCet  one- 
half — goes  to  the  students  rather  Ipan  di- 
rectly to  the  university.  | 

Another  large  share,  while  going  |  directly 
to  the  college  or  university,  Is  used  U^  finance 
research  and  research  training  ^tlvltles 
tailored  more  to  the  special  Interestte  of  the 
Federal  Government  than  to  thoad  of  the 
university.  Of  course,  much  of  It  «lso  goes 
to  support  the  universities'  own  research 
Interests. 

It  seems  likely  that,  given  thelij  choice, 
America's  colleges  and  universities  would 
distribute  $6  billion  quite  dlfferentlyv  If  they 
could  start  all  over  again,  so  might  t^ie  Feds. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  llice  most 
of  the  budget,  that  part  designated  for  higher 
education  is  simply  the  current  cosi  of  past 
decisions — decisions  made  about  different 
things  for  different  reasons  at  different 
times.  This  becomes  clearer  when  onie  exam- 
ines the  history  of  Federal  progrfcns  for 
higher  education.  I 

HOW  THE  BTTDCET  GOT  THAT  WAT 

The  first  significant  Federal  support  for 
higher  education  can.  as  I  am  sure  i most  of 
you  know,  be  traced  back  to  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act  of  1862 — the  Morrill  Act. 

The  original  Morrill  Act  granted  Ipnds  for 
educational  purposes  as  a  means  df  estab- 
lishing colleges  of  agriculture  and  rtechanlc 
arts.  Several  of  today's  great  research  and 
engineering  universities  are  eligible  for  and 
continue  to  receive  grants  under  the!  original 
Act.  MIT  is  an  example  of  such  a  sihool. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  [Act  was 
modified  to  provide  annual  payments  to  help 
defray  operating  costs  of  the  so-called  land 
grant  colleges.  Some  historians  bellfeve  that 
the  concept  of  land  grants  to  promote  the 
development  of  agricultural  and  enineerlng 
training  established  a  principle  which  Is 
still  being  followed  today.  Whenever  Ihe  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  that  the  country  needs 
manpower  trained  in  a  given  skill  ir  disci- 
pline. It  has  moved  to  subsidize  this  feralnlng 
through  payments  to  institutions.  Much  of 
what  is  being  8j>ent  today  In  the  pTorm  of 
support  for  research  and  other  special  col- 
lege level  training  stems  from  this  principle. 

Except  for  the  Federal  land  grSit  pay- 
ments, during  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  Federal  Government  resisted  any 
temptation  to  help  finance  the  development 
of  our  national  system  for  higher  ediucation. 
It  was  during  that  period  that  higher  educa- 
tion benefited  the  most  from  private?  philan- 
thropy. This  was  the  era  of  the  Vai^lerbllts, 
the  Stanfords,  and  the  Johns  Hopilns. 

Although  the  Land  Grant  College  Act 
broxight  Federal  Government  Into  higher 
education,  the  Feds  did  not  really  become 
deeply  Involved  until  World  War  II.  Prior  to 
World  War  n,  most  Federal  fund  ng  had 
gone,  through  the  Land  Grant  route  to  sup- 
port training  in  agriculture  and  e  iglneer- 
Ing  and  some  research  in  agriculturs.  World 
War  n,  however,  brought  a  demind 
massive  research  efforts  on  the  par;  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  many  othpr  fields. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  Government-funded  resear^.  It  Is 
a  practice  that  continues  today. 

The  next  development,  of  oour*,  came 
with  the  GI  Bill.  Although  financial  assist- 
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ance  was  provided  for  some  Individual  etu- 
dents  during  World  War  U  In  a  few  selected 
disciplines.  Federal  suppwrt  of  Individual  stu- 
dents was  not  significant  vmtil  passage  of 
the  GI  BUI.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
more  than  12.7  million  veterans  have  received 
more  than  $21  bilUoa  In  direct  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  for  education  and  training. 
Most  of  this,  of  course,  went  to  students  at- 
tending colleges  and  universities. 

1960  brought  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  FHsundation  and  its  support  of 
the  sciences.  That  same  year,  the  College 
Housing  program  was  enacted,  authorizing 
loans  to  both  public  and  private  Institutions 
to  finance  the  construction  of  dormlt<«1e8 
and  related  facilities.  To  date,  over  $3.7  bil- 
lion has  been  loaned  for  this  purpose. 

Sputnik  brought  the  next  change,  with  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Educaiion 
Act  of  1958.  This  Act,  which  Included  Fed- 
eral programs  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  authorized  student  asslst- 
BUioe,  as  well  as  support  for  graduate  stu- 
dents pursuing  advanced  science  degrees. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Tbis  Act  authorized 
both  grants  and  loans  to  finance  part  of  the 
costs  of  construction  of  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  teaching  facilities,  libraries, 
and  other  buildings  for  academic  use.  To 
date,  over  $2.6  billion  has  been  made  avail- 
able under  this  authority. 

Next  came  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  which,  in  addition  to  expanding  Fed- 
eral student  aid  programs,  authorized  new 
forms  of  grants  to  promote  community  In- 
volvement on  the  part  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, a.s  well  as  a  new  program  of  grants  for 
developing  colleges — the  small  Isolated  In- 
stitutions which  have  not  yet  attained  a  sat- 
isfactory academic  standing.  Most  of  the 
Black  colleges  are  eligible  for  this  form  of 
assistance. 

WhUe  this  constitutes  the  list  of  Federal 
programs  that  have  come  Into  being  speci- 
fically for  the  purpose  of  supporting  higher 
education — both  students  and  schools — two 
other  Federal  activities  affecting  higher 
education  have  evolved  since  World  War  II. 
These  are  the  growth  of  Department  of 
Defense  supported  research,  both  on  and 
off  campus,  and  the  biomedical  research 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  These  two  kinds  of  research,  cou- 
pled with  the  Interest  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  In  the  sciences,  have, 
of  course,  had  a  tremendous  Influence  on 
the  way  In  which  many  of  our  major  col- 
leges   and    universities    are    financed. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  present 
Federal  budget  for  higher  education  is  the 
product  of  a  variety  of  different  decisions 
made  over  a  very  long  period  of  time.  How- 
ever, it  would,  I  believe,  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  the  Federal  Government  lacks  a 
ciirrent  policy  concerning  what  it  wants  to 
do  and  doesn't  want  to  do  regarding  higher 
education.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  my  view 
that  a  close  examination  of  the  budget  alone 
wtU  show  that  the  Federal  Government  has, 
for  some  time,  been  developing  a  fairly  clear- 
cut  set  of  Interrelated  policies  with  regard 
to  higher  education.  By  sorting  out  the 
various  programs.  It  has.  I  believe,  developed 
a  very  definite  role  for  Itself.  I  see  the  fol- 
lowing as  representing  some  of  the  more 
clearly  defined  choices: 

1.  A  deliberate  choice  to  place  first  em- 
phasis on  greater  and  more  equal  access 
to  the  system  on  the  part  of  mifiorities  and 
the  poor. 

The  most  significant  evidence  of  this 
choice  Is  the  President's  commitment  to  pro- 
vide every  student  access  to  the  system.  Both 
the  President's  budget  and  legislative  pro- 
gram stress  direct  Federal  support  for  stu- 
dents from  families  with  low  incomes.  Under 
this  plan,  the  poorest  students  would  be 
eligible  for  direct  Federal  grants,  and  mid- 
dle Income  students  would  be  eligible  to 
borrow    from    private    sources,    with    both 
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direct  Federal  subsidy  aoid  a  Federally  giat- 
anteed  secondary  loftn  market.  Upper  mid- 
dle Income  students  would  be  eligible  for 
loan  gimrantees.  The  1972  budget  would  pro- 
vide either  direct  or  guaranteed  student  aid 
for  over  3.S  million  students.  This  means 
that  1.5  million  more  students  would  be 
eligible  for  some  form  of  Federal  support 
this  year  than  last.  In  total,  these  3.6  mil- 
lion students  are  expected  to  spend  $3.8 
billion  In  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  during 
the  coming  school  year. 

The  second  evidence  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  access  represent  a  policy  of 
choice  Is  the  continuing  support  that  la 
being  given  to  the  so-called  developing  in- 
stitutions. 

Five  years  ago,  the  budget  provided  only 
$5  million  in  grants  to  122  Institutions.  This 
figure  has  increased  so  that  by  1972,  over  $34 
million  will  go  to  assist  over  200  institutions. 

2.  Next,  there  is  a  clear  Federal  policy  to 
support  innovation  in  higher  education. 

The  proposal  to  establish  the  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  with  a 
first-year  budget  of  $100  million  shows  clear- 
ly a  decision  to  make  a  considerable  Invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  new  approaches 
to  higher  education  and  new  educational  en- 
terprises. 

3.  A  policy  of  continued  reliance  on  the 
university  for  advances  in  research  and  tech- 
nology in  areas  of  national  need. 

Despite  all  of  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
about  the  so-called  "cut-back  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  academic  research,"  the  signals  are 
extremely  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  continuing  its  reliance  on  America's 
colleges  and  universities  for  research  In  areas 
of  special  national  interest.  I  should  point 
out  at  this  time  that,  no  matter  how  one 
analyzes  It,  the  1972  Federal  budget  shows 
an  aggregate  Increase  In  funds  for  scademic 
research.  With  the  exception  of  limited  cuts 
in  AEC  and  NASA  research,  every  major  cate- 
gory of  Federally  supported  research  shows 
an  increase  In  1972.  This  Is  true,  be  it  De- 
fense sponsored  research,  biomedical  research 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  or  research  in  the  sciences  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  On  the 
other  hand,  It  should  also  be  said  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  moved  to- 
ward a  policy  of  more  deliberate  and  selec- 
tive choices  among  the  many  competing  re- 
search programs.  For  example,  the  1972 
budget  Increases  grants  for  cancer,  heart, 
and  family  planning  research.  At  the  same 
time,  it  proposes  decreases  In  support  for  so- 
cial service  research. 

We  In  Government  realize  that  we  have  a 
lot  to  learn  about  how  to  make  such  choices 
without  trauma  among  the  universities  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  If  we  work  to- 
gether. I  believe  It  can  be  done.  Not  to  learn 
to  shift  our  priorities  would  serve  neither 
your  Interest,  our  interest,  nor  that  of  the 
Society  which  we  are  trying  to  serve. 

4.  A  policy  of  continued  reliance  on  col- 
leges and  universities  for  manpower  devel- 
opment in  skills  and  disciplines  in  short 
supply. 

No  less  a  part  of  the  Federal  policy  for 
higher  educati-on  Is  the  Government's  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  what  began  with  the 
Morrill  Act — incentive  financing  for  the 
training  of  spfccial  skills  and  disciplines. 
However,  as  with  research,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Government  Is  beginning  to  ask  critical 
and  searching  questions  about  whether  such 
support  Is  properly  balanced  against  current 
supply  and  demand.  This  can  be  seen  In  the 
1972  budget  policy  which  provides  no  new 
fellowships  for  the  graduate  training  of 
Ph.D.'s  who  want  to  be  college  teachers. 
However,  despite  this  kind  of  selective  de- 
crease, the  overall  Federal  budget  for  sup- 
port of  graduate  students  and  programs 
shows  an  increase  in  1972,  from  $248  mil- 
lion to  $256  million. 
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s  The  last  and  I  believe  most  important, 
i,^ure  of  the  emerging  Federal  policy  U  a 
'Vision  to  put  a  greater  share  of  the  Fed- 
l^^vestment  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  over  half 
of  the  Federal  investment  for  1972,  woiUd  go 
to  students  In  the  form  of  grants,  loans, 
Mvd  loan  guarantees  to  pay  tuition  and 
^Hher  charges.  Five  years  ago.  only  a  third 
^Ihe  Federal  funds  for  higher  education 
went  to  the  student. 

I  have  no  difficulty  concluding  that  the 
Federal  GovMTiment  has  made  up  Its  mind 
about  the  role  It  wants  to  play  Insofar  as 
these  five  areas  are  concerned. 

Although  colleges  and  universities  may 
not  have  accepted  It.  I  have  no  trouble  in 
^icemlng  that  at  least  the  Executive 
Branch— if  not  the  Government  as  a  whole — 
has  developed  a  preference  for  interest  sub- 
sidies and  loan  guarantees  rather  than  direct 
erants  and  loans  to  support  facilities  con- 
struction. Two  budgets  ago— 1970— the  Gov- 
emment  spent  almost  $650  million  out  of 
the  US  Treasury  to  finance  such  grants 
ajjd  loans.  The  1972  budget  calls  for  no 
ouUays  for  new  grants  or  loans.  Instead,  the 
budget  proposes  subsidies  In  support  of 
about  $800  million  worth  of  such  loans- 
loans  that  would  be  obtained  from  the  pri- 
vate money  market. 

This  of  course,  represents  a  significant 
shift  in  Federal  policy.  I  have  to  concede 
that  perhaps  the  most  significant  change  Is 
the  decision  to  eliminate  grants  altogether. 
I  wUl  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  grant  from  your  friendly  local 
bank.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that 
the  loan  guarantee  and  Interest  sutwldy 
approach  will,  over  the  long  run,  do  as  much, 
or  more,  to  support  higher  education  gen- 
erally than  would  the  earlier  policy  of  lim- 
ited grants  and  loans.  Why  do  I  say  this? 

1.  Became  this  policy  requires  fewer  Fed- 
eral construction  dollars  lor  any  given  year. 
It  will  make  it  possible  to  apply  more  Fed- 
eral funds  to  those  aspects  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  cannot  be  funded  through  the 
private  sector— those  activities  that,  by  their 
nature,  cannot  be  supported  through  Inter- 
est subsidies  or  guarantees.  In  other  words, 
we  are  applying  monies  previously  used  for 
direct  support  of  construction  to  finance  in- 
creased grant  support  in  other  areas  of  Fed- 
eral concern. 

2.  Because  the  previous  construction  grants 
and  loans  required  local  matching  and  be- 
cause such  matching  was  often  borrowed  at 
Interest,  there  are  many  Instances  In  which 
the  net  cost  to  the  college  or  university,  over 
the  full  financing  period,  could  actually  be 
reduced.  Let  me  try  to  explain.  Under  the 
direct  loan  arrangement,  a  college  would 
borrow  all  of  the  needed  funds — three- 
fourths  from  the  Government  at  3  percent 
Interest  and  one-fourth  from  private  sources 
at  rates  of  8  percent  or  more.  Under  the  new 
approach,  the  school  would  still  borrow  the 
lull  amount,  but  now  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  market  rates  on  only 
one-tenth  of  the  loan.  The  Government  picks 
up  all  Interest  over  3  percent  on  nine-tenths 
of  the  loan.  This  should  produce  a  net  gain 
for  the  college. 

The  big  question,  of  course.  Is  will  It  be 
possible,  even  with  the  Federal  subsidy,  for 
all  colleges  and  universities  to  borrow  on  the 
open  market.  We  recognize  that  private  in- 
stitutions— ^particularly  the  small  developing 
institutions — could  have  difficulty.  To  meet 
this  problem,  we  have  just  recently  asked  the 
Congress  to  authorize  a  Federal  guarantee  In 
support  of  construction  projects  sponsored 
by  private  Institutions.  We  hope  this  will 
solve  the  problem.  It  Is  the  Government's 
view  that  State  Institutions  already  enjoy  a 
borrowing  advantage  because  Interest  on 
State  and  municipal  obligations  Is  exempt  as 
to  Federal  Interest  Income.  The  one  other  re- 
maining problem  Is  State  or  local  limits  on 
borrowing.  We  would  urge  the  States  to  ex- 
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amine  such  policies  and  modernize  them  to 
fit  today's  circumstances. 

Given  cooperation  by  the  States  and  the 
private  sector,  we  believe  this  policy  will 
work  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  both  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

THE    NOT    so    GREAT    DEBATE 

While  I  believe  the  several  Federal  policies 
that  I  have  enumerated  are  discernible  and 
fairly  well  defined.  It  seenos  equally  clear  to 
me  that  within  the  Federal  establishment 
there  Is,  at  present,  no  consensus  concerning 
whether  a  policy  of  general  support  subsidies 
shovUd  be  adopted. 

There  are  signs  In  Washington  these  days — 
signs  as  sure  as  those  of  spring — that  others 
have  already  decided  that  such  a  policy  Is 
needed.  This,  they  say,  la  necessary  If  higher 
education  Is  to  solve  Its  "financial  crisis" — 
Its  "new  Depression." 

Frankly,  my  fear  Is  that  we  may  rush  to- 
ward such  a  concept  without  having  thought 
through  all  that  it  may  mean — ^both  to  Gov- 
ernment and  to  education.  I  believe  we  need 
to  think  more  and  perhaps  even  worry  more 
about  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a 
policy.  As  I  have  attempted  to  Illustrate,  the 
past  development  of  Federal  programs  for 
higher  educaUon  has  not  always  been  order- 
ly. Nor  has  It  always  produced  the  desired  re- 
sult. Some  Federal  programs  were  born  In 
haste— without  fuU  debate.  Despite  such  les- 
sons of  the  past,  we  seem  to  be  hMded  to- 
ward another    'not  so  great  debate." 

Although  It  may  fast  become  one  of  the 
great  Washington  cliches.  It's  hard  to  under- 
estimate the  Infiuence  that  the  term  "finan- 
cial crisis"  can  have  on  the  legislative  proc- 
ess—once having  been  spoken  by  men  of 
repute  and  purpose. 

My  fear  Is  that  these  words — and  very  llt- 
tie  more— spoken  often  enough  by  the  right 
people  to  the  right  people— may  rush  us  aU 
into  a  public  policy  for  education  that  later 
turns  out  to  be  wrong.  This  Is  what  I  mean 
when  I  talk  about  the  "not  so  great  debate." 
I  express  this  concern  not  out  of  any  special 
desire  to  protect  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Federal  Treasury— although  it  could  surely 
benefit  from  more  protection — but  out  of 
concern  that  we  may  be  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  before  we  know  enough  about  it. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
by  learned  men  about  the  so-called  financial 
crisis  In  higher  education,  I  do  not  believe 
all  of  the  right  questions  have  been  asked 
and  answered.  With  your  indulgence,  I  would 
ask  some  of  these  questions  here  tonight.  I 
see  them  as  questions  to  be  considered  not 
just  by  the  Government,  but  by  board  of 
governors,  college  presidents,  faculty,  and 
all  others  who  care  about  the  future  of  this 
most  vital  of  American  resources. 

I  ask  these  questions  with  the  full  reali- 
zation that  given  schools,  or  parts  of  schools, 
are  experiencing  or  soon  will  experience  oper- 
ating deficits— at  least  in  terms  of  how  they 
keep  their  own  books. 

I  ask  these  questions  with  full  knowledge 
that  costs  have  risen  and  that  often  the  ac- 
ceptance of  every  new  student  has  added  to 
the  income-cost  squeeze. 

I  ask  these  questions  although  I  am  aware 
that  much  of  the  Government's  support  of 
university  research  depends  on  cost  sharing 
by  the  university— cost  sharing  that  hurts 
when  the  Government  shifts  or  reduces  Its 
support. 

My  questions  are: 

1.  Will  general  Institutional  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government  really  solve  these  prob- 
lems? Instead,  Is  there  any  chance  that,  over 
time.  It  could  even  aggravate  them? 

2.  Next,  I  would  ask.  Do  any  of  us  know 
enough  about  the  dimensions  of  the  "finan- 
cial crisis"  to  settle  on  so  simple  an  ansvrer? 
None  of  what  I  have  read  or  heard  suggests 
that  anybody  has  examined  critically — not 
that  it  could  be  done  without  great  effort — 
the  extent  to  which  the  university  balance 
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sheet  Is  affected  by  good  or  bad  business 
management  practices,  by  the  design  and 
character  of  given  academic  programs,  or  by 
the  design  and  character  of  non-Income 
producing  community  services.  Nor  have  I 
found  very  much  Information  about  how 
much  of  the  crisis  may  stem  from  things 
that  may  be  cyclical  and  how  much  of  it 
from  things  that  have  become  chronic. 

3.  My  next  question  has  to  do  with  whether 
Federal  Institutional  support  casts  the  Feds 
in  the  proper  role.  WhUe  I  Insist  that  this 
question  was  not  Inspired  by  Faust,  I  am 
asking  whether  or  not  there  is  any  risk  that 
such  a  course  may  eventually  result  In  un- 
necessary and  excessive  Federal  involvement 
m  the  affairs  of  the  academy.  My  experience 
in  Government  tells  me  that — once  tax  dol- 
lars go  out — so  do  the  Federal  requests  for 
accoimtabllity  on  the  part  of  those  who  re- 
ceive the  money. 

One  might  conclude  that  acoovintablllty  '.3 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  such  a  great  cause. 
For,  after  all,  what  question  can  we  ask  that 
you  would  not  be  prepared  to  answer?  It  U 
my  guess  that  we  have  stored  up  in  the  nooks 
and  crannies  oif  our  offices  in  Washington  all 
kinds  of  interesting  questions  about  what 
may  be  right  and  what  may  be  wrong  with 
higher  education. 

4.  Recognizing  that  tight  budgets  have  not 
always  produced  self-improvement  on  the 
part  of  Government,  I  hesitate  to  ask  the  next 
question.  Yet,  there  Is  a  chance  that  It  may  be 
of  value. 

As  difficult  as  the  stresses  are  on  the  sys- 
tem and  Its  financing,  might  not  the  stresses 
themselves  lead  to  refcxms  and  efficiencies  to 
the  ultimate  good  of  education?  By  turning 
to  what  may  prove  only  to  be  an  expedient, 
are  we  taking  the  pressure  off  and  thus  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  those  who  would  im- 
prove and  reform  and  easier  for  those  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  would  preserve  the 
status  quo? 

5.  I  frankly  do  not  know  very  much  about 
the  curtent  trends  in  Income  to  colleges  out- 
side of  tuition  and  Federal  assistance.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  In  the  past  this  has  al- 
ways been  the  critical  element  In  the  Income 
and  expense  equation.  Thus,  I  would  ask 
whether  there  Is  any  risk  that  a  general 
Federal  Institutional  subsidy  might  become 
another  example  of  Gresham's  law,  with  the 
Federal  money  driving  out  other  money  nor- 
maUy  realized  from  the  alumni,  phUan- 
throplc  individuals  and  foundations,  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  from  the  States. 

6.  Finally,  I  would  ask.  Is  the  academy 
satisfied  that  its  life  style  is  the  right  one 
for  the  future?  Has  It  become  too  erpensive? 
Will  students  and  the  public  continue  to  ac- 
cept the  established  roles  and  the  buUt-ln 
OQSts  «ao6Cl»ted  with  the  traditions  of  aca- 
demic life?  This  may  be  viewed  as  an  auda- 
dotis  question,  coming  from  someone  in 
Government.  Tet,  I  believe  the  question  IB 
already  in  the  wings,  ready  to  be  asked  by 
others.  Thus,  It  may  be  relevMit  at  this  time. 

I  am  certain  that  I  have  far  enough  In  my 
discourse  on  the  question  of  Institutional  aid. 
Tet,  It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  rush  into 
town,  drop  a  series  of  difficult  questions  con- 
cerning whether  a  Federal  institutional  sub- 
sidy is  m  the  best  Interests  of  education  and 
then  leave  without  acknowledging  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  to  help  solve 
the  problems  that  led  to  the  questions  In  the 
first  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's dependence  on  higher  education 
for  much  that  Is  important  to  our  society — 
our  health,  welfare,  and  general  prosperity 
depend  heavUy  on  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
caUon. This  Is  borne  out  by  the  growing  In- 
vestments that  have  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  system — Investments  that 
have  almost  always  been  tied  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  specific  response  and  performance  by 
the  system. 

But  as  true  as  this  may  be.  there  Is  now 
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reason  to  ask  whether  the  Oovernm^Qt 
volvement  Itself  may  not  be  at  the 
at  least  some  of  the  financial  prob 
facing  higher  education.  Thus,  It  Is 
that  I  should  acknowledge  the  exl 
legitimate  questions  that  you  mlgh' 
the    Government — questions    on    "^ 
Bide  of  the  Issue. 

Examples   of   such   counter 
elude : 

1.  What  are  the  cost  Implications 
leges  and  universities  of  the  emerging 
of  greater  access  for  the  poor  and  the 
ties? 

2.  What   wlU    a  policy   that   places 
money  In  the  hands  of  the  students 
selves  do  to  the  system? 

3.  In  the  areas  of  research  and 
development,  Is  the  Government  alwfys 
Ing  Its  fair  share?  Are  grant  and  cost 
mechanisms  used  by  the  Government 
way  a  part  of  the  problem? 

4.  A  related  question  deals  with 
of  shifting  Federal  priorities  and 
of  such  shifts  on  built-in  costs  and 
ments  of  the  university. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
higher  education  might  wish  to  ask 
emment.  You  probably  have  many 

I  submit  that  they  warrant  our 
mediate,    and    thoughtful    attention 
higher  education  and  Government 
examine  themselves,  as  well   as  em 

My  purpose  tonight  has  been  to 
strate — not  that  Government  has  i 
Its  mind  against  a  policy  of  general 
tlonal    support — but    that    more 
thought  need  to  be  applied  to  the 
fore  adopting  this  or  any  other  po^cy 

We  In  the  Department  of  Health 
tlon,  and  Welfare,  although  perhaps 
start,  now  have  underway  a  numb^ 
forts  directed  toward  this  problem   '^ 
Ing  with  others  In  Government  and 
higher  education  community,  we 
able  to  find  at  least  some  of  the  ans-^ers 

Thank  you. 
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Senate  and  kill  the  SST  wlU  not  be 
offered,  because  it  has  become  unneces- 
sary. If  it  had  been  needed,  and  if  it  had 
been  offered,  I  would  have  voted  for  It 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAfTIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  197l\ 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,! I  voted 
for  the  SST  on  the  two  previous  occa- 
sions when  it  came  before  us  tnis  year. 
I  did  so  for  several  reasons :  I  Idid  not 
want  to  see  unemployment  rise  m  Cali- 
fornia. I  wanted  to  encourage  the  aero- 
space industries  to  move  from  defense  to 
the  civilian  market.  Most  importantly.  I 
felt  that,  since  we  could  get  the  ^wo  pro- 
totypes for  the  same  price — or  so  rwe  were 
told — as  it  would  cost  us  to  clo^e  down 
the  program,  that  we  should  go  ahead 
and  see  what  we  had.  , 

But  now  the  manufacturers  hkve  told 
us  they  will  need  smother  hsdf  billion,  or 
another  billion,  to  build  the  prototypes. 
They  say  they  do  not  want  to  continue  a 
contract  under  which  they  hav^  to  pay 
10  percent  while  the  Government  pays 
90  percent :  they  want  the  Government  to 
pay  it  all.  And  they  say  they  would  re- 
quire support  for  the  production  phase, 
running  into  several  billions  of  dollars. 

This  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color.  It 
is  another  kettle  of  flsh.  It  is  a  pew  ball 
game.  It  is  another  thing  entirely.  It  is 
just  plain  out  of  sight. 

I  understand  that  the  Yates  motion  to 
Instnice  the  conferees  to  recede  to  the 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
logical  reason  why  men  should  invest 
armiversaries  measured  in  centuries  with 
an  almost-mystical  quality,  yet  we  do. 
We  are  now  close  to  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  American 
RepubUc.  We  can  well  expect  this  occa- 
sion to  have,  surrounding  it,  the  same 
vmdeflnable  and  curious  aura  of  wonder, 
pride,  and  mystery  that  it  is  the  way  of 
men  to  give  all  such— deeds,  events,  na- 
tions— whose  lives  are  marked  off  on  lines 
denoting  100  years. 

Two  hundred  years  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — it  seems  so  long. 
Yet,  we  are  inclined  to  forget  it  is  really 
very  close.  We  are  still  infants  among 
many  nations  of  the  world  in  the  strict 
terms  of  time.  There  are  many  persons 
today  not  yet  40  who  can  easily  re- 
member seeing— and  perhaps  knowing — 
Civil  War  veterans.  And  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  fact,  near  its  end,  in 
1865,  there  were  definitely  six  veterans 
of  the  American  Revolution  still  alive. 
So,  then,  if  you  knew  a  man  who  had 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  you  also  knew 
a  man  who  could  have  known  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Army. 

And.  closer  yet:  native  Hoosier — An- 
gola—Gen. Lewis  B.  Hershey.  long- 
time Director  of  Selective  Service  and 
now  special  adviser  to  the  President,  has 
the  most  unusual  link  with  this  era  that 
I  have  ever  heard. 

His  grandmother,  when  a  little  girl, 
saw  General  Lafayette  on  his  last  visit  to 
this  country,  early  in  the  19th  century. 
She  remembered  very  clearly  seeing  the 
white-haired,  bent  old  man  sitting  in 
his  carriage ;  her  school  had  been  let  out 
for  the  day  to  watch  him  pass. 

She  told  General  Hershey  of  this  many 
times.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  remarked 
about  this  after  his  young  children,  ages 
7  and  8.  had  met  the  general : 

It  won't  mean  anything  to  them  for  years, 
but  If  they  live  to  be  60 — In  2020  A.D. — Just 
think  what  they  can  say:  "When  I  was  little 
I  shook  hands  with  a  man  whose  grsuid- 
mother  had  seen  General  Lafayette."  This 
will  capsule  the  entire  span  of  our  history 
right  down  Into  their  hands! 

So  close — yet.  unfortunately,  almost 
forgotten,  and  so  immeasurably  tragic 
that  it  has  been.  Not  alone  in  the  sense 
that  the  words  and  deeds  of  men  who 
created  our  country  should  always  re- 
main hallowed  and  fresh  in  our  minds 
but  because  there  is  a  tremendous  sweep 
and  panorama  to  the  whole  story  that  is 
being  allowed  to  slip  away  from  and  out 
of  our  national  memories. 


John  Adams,  in  1777.  wrote  a  stem 
injunction  to  the  ages  of  Americans  yet 
imbom: 

Posterity !  You  wUl  never  know  how  much 
It  cost  the  present  generation  to  preserve 
your  freedom!  I  hope  you  will  make  goo<l 
use  of  It.  If  you  do  not.  I  shall  repent  in 
heaven  that  I  ever  took  half  the  pains  to 
preserve  It! 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  today 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  to 
give  this  bicentennial  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Beginning  this  year,  at  least 
one  special  commemorative  stamp  will  be 
issued  annually  on  the  4th  of  July,  bear- 
ing on  the  Revolution.  A  team  of  experts 
is  hard  at  work  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  ultimate  goal  of  compiling 
an  8,000-item  bibliography  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  source  material.  We  can  ex- 
pect beginning  at  any  time — in  fact,  it 
has  already  begxm — a  flood  of  new  books 
dealing  with  the  period.  States,  cities, 
communities  that  figiired  in  Revolution- 
ary events  are  already  planning  their 
celebrations. 

This  is,  of  course,  quite  as  it  should  be. 
For  myself,  I  like  to  think  that  it  just 
might  barely  be  possible,  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches, to  hear,  faint  but  clear,  the  roll 
of  drums  and  the  shrilling  of  fifes  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  Be- 
fore we  continue  to  make  good  use  of 
that  freedom  of  which  John  Adams 
wrote — and  I  believe  that  as  a  people,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  thus  far  in  our  exist- 
ence— we  should  make  the  most  of  these 
bicentennial  years,  and  the  years  lead- 
ing up  to  them. 

So  listen  for  the  fifes;  hark  to  the 
muffled  mutter  of  the  drums.  They  can 
call  up  for  you,  if  you  let  them,  that 
wiiich  no  one  can  ever  take  away  from 
you:  Your  national  heritage  given  to  you 
by  the  men  who  shaped  this  Nation.  They 
can  play  their  faint  but  stirring  accom- 
paniment to  the  grand  pageant  of  sound, 
light,  color,  drama,  sacrifice,  heroism, 
and  dedication  that  attended  the  birth 
of  our  Republic.  And  let  them  always 
continue  to  play,  in  your  mind,  for  we 
are  that  posterity  to  whom  John  Adams 
spoke. 

VOICES    FROM    THE    PAST 

Time  dims  images;  figures  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  era,  to  us,  are  shadow 
figures,  without  form  or  dimension.  Let 
us  bring  them  to  life,  by  recalling  their 
own  words: 

Molly  Pitcher  has  gone  into  the  his- 
tory books,  or,  at  least,  she  used  to  be 
in  them.  She  was  a  very  real  person;  to 
the  Continental  soldiers  at  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth  she  was  Mary  Ludwig  Hayes, 
wife  of  one  Private  Hayes,  and  by  all 
accounts  a  bawdy  sort  who  had  no  edu- 
cation whatever,  but  did  have  a  love  for 
chewing  tobacco  and  was  gifted  with  a 
startlingly  complete  vocabulary  when  it 
came  to  swearing. 

What  she  said  during  the  battle,  as 
she  helped  serve  the  artillery,  has  been 
noted  by  one  observer.  It  never  went  into 
the  history  books;  it  is  not  going  in  here, 
either,  but  let  us  consider  some  others: 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  February  10.  1775;  the  issue  was 
war  with  the  Colonies,  and  the  noble  lord 
was  contemptuous  of  doubt  of  the  out- 
come: 
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The  noble  Lord  mentions  the  Impractica- 
blUty  of  conquering  America  .  .  .  Suppose 
the  Colonies  do  abound  In  men?  .  .  .  They 
are  raw,  undisciplined,  cowardly  men.  .  .  . 
the  very  sound  of  a  cannon  would  carry  them 
o5  .  .  as  fast  as  their  feet  could  carry 
them.  .  •  • 

On  Sunday,  February  26, 1775,  General 
Gage  sent  a  force  of  British  regulars 
from  Boston  to  Salem,  to  try  and  seize 
some  supplies.  They  faUed;  the  people  of 
Salem,  unafraid,  denied  them  passage 
over  a'drawbridge.  On  the  return  march, 
one  nurse.  Sarah  Tarrant,  called  to  them 
from  her  window : 

Go  home  and  tell  your  master  he  has 
sent  you  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  broken  the 
peace  of  our  Sabbath.  What,  do  you  think 
we  were  born  In  the  woods,  to  be  frightened 
by  owls? 

And  when  a  British  soldier  aimed  his 
musket  at  her: 

Plre,  If  you  have  the  courage,  but  I  doubt 
It! 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that,  on  the 
march  back  from  Salem,  the  British  fifes 
and  drums  played  the  tune  "The  World's 
Turned  Upside  Down."  Alpha  and 
Omega;  it  would  be  heard  again  at  York- 
town,  where  Comwallis  surrendered  to 
Washington. 

Baron  von  Steuben,  that  wonderfully 
fraudulent  Prussian.  Washington's  drill 
master  extraordinaire,  wheeling  in  a 
frustrated  rage  to  Capt.  Benjamin 
Walker,  his  interpreter,  after  a  particu- 
larly difBcult  time  with  his  charges,  and 
ending  a  volley  of  oaths  with: 

Vlens,  Walker,  mon  ami.  mon  bon  ami! 
Sacre!  Goddam  de  gaucheries  of  dese  badauts. 
Je  ne  puis  plus. 

and  having  exhausted  his  stock  of  Ger- 
man, French  and  English,  wearily  finish- 
ing with : 
I  can  curse  dem  no  more ! 

The  incredibly  brief  and  simple  dia- 
logue between  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  which  Adams  prevailed  upon 
Jefferson  to  write  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; Jefferson  said  Adams  should 
do  it.  Adams  responded,  "I  will  not."  The 
following  ensued.  It  is  from  a  letter 
Adams  wrote: 

You  should  do  it. 

Oh  I  no. 

Why  will  you  not?  You  ought  to  do  It. 

I  wUl  not. 

Why? 

Reason  enough. 

What  can  be  your  reason? 

Reason  first — you  are  a  Virginian,  and  a 
Virginian  ought  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
this  business.  Reason  second — ^I  am  obnox- 
ious, su^ected  and  unpopular.  You  are  very 
much  otherwise.  Reason  third — You  can 
write  ten  times  better  than  I  can. 

"Well,"  said  JeSerson,  "If  you  are  decided, 
I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can." 

Very  well.  When  you  have  drawn  it  up.  we 
will  have  a  meeting. 

A  British  column  had  expected  to 
catch  Gen.  Francis  Marlon  off  guard.  The 
Swamp  Pox  was  ready  for  them ;  his  men 
were  in  position.  Colonel  Horry,  of 
Marion's  command,  had  a  speech  defect 
but  he  did  not  let  it  get  ahead  of  him.  In 
the  words  of  Captain  Tarleton  Brown, 
with  Marion's  men: 

Col.  Horry  stammered  badly,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  leaned  forward,  spurred  his 
Iwwse.  waved  his  sword  and  ran  fifty  or  sixty 
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yards,  endeavoring  to  utter  the  word 
"charge",  and  finding  he  oould  not,  bawled 
out,  "Damn  It,  boys,  you  .  .  .  you  know  what 
I  mean!  Go  on!" 

A  few  days  before  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, in  early  April  1775,  General  Gage 
sent  one  John  Howe  out  from  Boston  to 
spy  on  the  state  of  the  locals  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Howe  stopped  at  a 
small  house  along  the  roful;  where  an  old 
man  and  his  wife  lived.  The  man  was 
cleaning  his  gvm.  Howe  did  not  get  the 
old  man's  name,  but  his  report  read  as 
follows : 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  kill,  as 
he  was  so  old  I  should  not  think  he  could 
take  sight  at  any  game;  he  said  there  was  a 
fiock  of  red-coats  at  Boston,  which  he  ex- 
pyected  would  be  here  soon;  he  meant  to  try 
and  hit  some  of  them,  as  he  expected  they 
would  be  very  good  marks.  I  asked  the  old 
man  how  he  expected  to  fight;  he  said,  "Open 
field  fighting,  or  any  other  way  to  kill  them 
redcoats !' 

I  asked  the  old  man  If  there  were  any  torles 
nigh  there;  he  said  there  was  one  tory  house 
In  sight,  and  he  wished  It  was  in  fiames.  The 
old  man  says,  "Old  woman,  put  In  the  bullet 
pouch  a  handful  of  buckshot,  as  I  under- 
stand the  English  like  an  assortment  of 
plums!!" 

In  1842,  one  Captain  Preston,  91  years 
old  and  a  veteran  of  Concord,  was  inter- 
viewed. 

Did  you  take  up  arms  against  Intolerable 
oppression?  he  was  asked. 

Oppressions?  I  didnt  feel  them. 

Were  you  not  oppressed  by  the  Stamp 
Act? 

I  never  saw  one  of  those  stamps.  I  cer- 
tainly never  paid  a  penny  for  one  of  them. 

Well,  what  then  about  the  tea  tax? 

I  never  drank  a  drop  of  the  stuff;  the  boys 
threw  It  all  overboard. 

Then  I  suppose  you  had  been  reading  Har- 
Ington  or  Sidney  and  Locke  about  the  eternal 
principles  of  liberty? 

Never  beard  of  'em.  We  read  only  the  Bi- 
ble, the  Catechism,  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
and  the  Almanac. 

Well,  then,  what  was  the  matter?  And 
what  did  you  mean  In  going  to  the  fight? 

Young  man.  what  we  meant  in  going  for 
those  redcoats  was  this:  we  always  had  gov- 
erned ourselves,  and  we  always  meant  to. 
They  didn't  mean  we  should. 

FOUGHT   OK   LAND WON    ON    WATER 

Ask  anyone  to  name  at  random  at 
least  three  land  battles  of  the  American 
Revolution.  You'll  get  a  response:  York- 
town.  Saratoga,  Lexington,  Concord. 
Bunker  Hill.  Trenton.  Princeton.  Cow- 
pens,  Monmouth,  Bennington — but  ask 
him  to  name  a  sea  engagement  and 
chances  are  all  you  will  have  in  reply  is 
John  Paul  Jones  with  Bonhomme  Rich- 
ard against  H.  M.  Serapis. 

But  before  any  land  battles  could  be 
fought — and  won — the  armies  had  to  be 
supplied  and  there  was  great  reliance  on 
aid  from  abroad  that  had  to  come  by  sea. 
In  1775.  the  British  Navy  had  131  ships- 
of-the-line — 60-100  gims;  98  2-deckers 
and  frigates — 20-56  guns;  38  sloops — 
8-18  guns;  and  2  bombships  and  1  fire- 
ship.  There  was  outright  opposition  in 
the  Continental  Congress  to  even  making 
the  attempt  to  build  an  American  Navy. 
Some  thought  it  would  be  suicidal,  con- 
sidering the  odds.  Not  until  December 
11.  1775,  did  the  Naval  Committee  see 
adoption  of  ita  report,  which  called  for 
a  squadron  of  frigates:  "Five  ships  of 
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32  guns,  five  of  28  guns,  three  of  24  guns, 
making  in  the  whole  thirteen." 

George  Washington  had  started  his 
own  Navy  and  on  September  2.  1775.  had 
signed  an  order  to  one  Nicholas  Brough- 
ton.  appointing  him  a  Captain  in  the 
Army,  and  instructing  him  to  take  the 
schooner  Hannah  and  proceed — 

Immediately  on  a  cruise  against  such  ves- 
sels as  may  be  found  on  the  high  seas  or 
elsewhere,  bound  Inwards  and  outwards,  to 
or  from  Boston,  In  the  service  of  the  Minis- 
terial Army,  to  take  and  seize  all  such  vessels 
laden  with  soldiers,  arms,  ammunition  or 
provisions,  for  or  from  said  Army,  to  take 
and  seize  all  such  vessels  laden  with  soldiers, 
arms,  ELmmunitlon  or  provisions,  for  or  from 
said  Army,  or  which  you  shall  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  are  in  such  service. 

Broughton  snapped  up  a  prize  on  his 
second  day  out.  Others  soon  followed  but 
the  men  had  enlisted  as  soldiers,  not 
sailors,  and  winter  patrol  duty  on  the 
seas  was  not  to  their  Uking.  Washington 
was  to  write : 

The  plague,  trouble  and  vexation  I  have 
had  with  the  crews  of  all  the  armed  vessels 
Is  Inexpressible.  I  do  believe  there  Is  not 
on  earth  a  more  disorderly  set. 

The  Continental  and  State  navies 
never  commissioned  over  100  ships ;  Brit- 
ain increased  its  fleet  from  270  to  468 
and  174  of  these  had  60  or  more  gwas. 
But  the  British  Navy  had  within  it  facets 
worth  another  300  ships  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  totally  incompe- 
tent, corrupt  and  scheming;  his  contri- 
bution to  history  was — the  sandwich,  in- 
vented by  him  due  to  a  love  of  gambling. 
A  24-hour  stint  at  the  gaming  tables, 
fortified  with  slabs  of  roast  beef  be- 
tween himks  of  bread,  and  you  might 
say  he  is  the  spiritual  godfather  to  thou- 
sands of  drive-ins  and  carry-outs  and 
snack  bars  all  over  the  world. 

Privateering  was  something  else  again. 
This  was  a  good  old  American  custom. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  War — 
1754-63 — an  estimated  11,000  Americans 
were  in  the  business.  Quite  frankly,  it 
was  little  more  than  licensed  piracy,  and 
historians  argue  over  whether  or  not 
privateers  during  the  Revolution  did 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  American 

C£LUS6 

Be  that  as  it  may,  an  estimated  2,000 
or  so  went  into  service.  Massachusetts 
alone,  in  its  best  seafaring  tradition, 
sent  out  600.  Privateers  went  where  the 
money  was,  and  not  necessarily  where 
naval  strength  was  needed,  but  they  did 
take  600  British  ships,  1775-1783— in- 
cluding 16  men-of-war;  nothing  hesitant 
about  privateer  crews — with  estimated 
total  value  in  prize  money  of  $18,000,000. 
One,  Rattlesnake,  swept  into  the  Baltic 
and  scooped  up  $1,000,000  worth  of  loot, 
on  one  voyage. 

Prize  money  was  an  incentive  for  the 
Continental  Navy,  as  well.  In  1779.  it  is 
recorded,  a  14-year-old  cabin  boy,  after 
only  1  month  in  Ranger,  got  as  his 
share  $700,  1  ton  of  sugar,  35  gallMis 
of  nun,  and  20  poxmds  each  of  cotton, 
ginger,  logwood,  and  allspice. 

Fought  on  land  but  won  on  water — 
when  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  was  pinned 
to  the  seacoast  by  Washington,  and  the 
French  fleet  under  de  Grasse  had  beat- 
en the  English  fleet,  and  Comwallis  had 
no  recourse  but  to  surrender.  But  the 
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why  of  de  Grasse  being  there  in  t|ie  first 
place  traces  directly  back  to  an  ;almost 
forgotten  naval  engagement  04  Lake 
Champlain,  5  years  before,  in  ItIQ.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made 
that  the  entire  outcome  of  the  Aitierican 
Revolution  hinged  on  the  Battle  pf  Val- 
cour  Island,  where  the  Americans  were 
conmi£inded  by — Benedict  Arnold] 

The  Cansuilan  invasion  had  failed  be- 
neath the  walls  of  the  fortress  ^f  Que- 
bec. Arnold  led  the  beaten  remnants  of 
his  force  back  to  the  safety  of  Port  Ti- 
conderoga,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  about  100  mile*  north 
of  Albany,  N.Y.  Arnold  knew  a  British 
Invasion  would  follow,  down  tne  lake 
route,  and  it  would  cut  the  Colonies 
in  half.  Benedict  Arnold  demanded  a 
fleet.  ' 

Skilled  carpenters  assembled  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Philadelphia,  followed  by  sail- 
makers,  riggers  and  blacksmiths.  The 
summer  of  1776  was  busy,  and  by  August 
20,  Arnold's  squadron  was  ready.  On 
August  24,  he  set  sail  and  headed 
north  but  not  imtll  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber did  he  reach  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake. 

The  British  general.  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
had  also  been  busy,  but  Carleton  had  the 
resources  of  His  Majesty's  fleet  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  help  him.  and  his  squadron 
could  throw  twice  the  weight  of  ^ot  in  a 
broadside  as  could  Arnold's.  Besides,  his 
men  were  trained  seamen:  Amiold  had 
only  landsmen,  and  Arnold  himself  wrote 
of  them:  ! 

We  have  a  wretched,  motley  cre|w  In  the 
fleet.  The  Marines  are  the  refuse  of  ^ery  reg- 
iment, and  the  seamen,  few  of  them  were 
ever  wet  with  salt  water. 

A  head-on  clash  would  have  bjeen  dis- 
astrous. Arnold  took  his  little  fleet  back 
down  the  lake  and  anchored  on  jthe  west 
side  of  Valcour  Island.  ] 

The  island  was  a  small  one.  abiut  half- 
way down,  lying  near  the  western  shore 
of  Champlain.  Coming  from  the  north, 
vessels  could  not  see  what  lay  in  the 
channel  between  the  island  and  ttie  shore 
because  of  a  projecting  point  of  liind.  Ar- 
nold's plan  was  simple:  wait  right  inside 
the  south  end  of  the  channel  ii  line  of 
battle,  then  hit  the  British  from  the 
rear,  or  else  force  them  to  attack  him  by 
sailing  against  the  wind.  J 

Carleton's  fleet  had  not  bothered  to 
send  scouts  ahead,  and  they  were  2  miles 
past  the  island  when  Arnold's  force  was 
sighted.  They  swung  about:  J  Arnold's 
force  slipped  anchor  and  moved  to  meet 
them,  and  by  noon  the  battle  was  in  full 
swing.  I 

By  the  end  of  the  day  one  British  gim- 
boat  was  sunk  but  the  Americans  were 
in  worse  shape.  Philadelphia  liad  been 
sunk — but  was  raised  in  1935 ;  fehe  rests 
today  in  surprisingly  good  shaie  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Ammunition 
was  running  low  and  three  otier  ships 
were  either  destroyed  or  badly  aamaged. 
A  renewal  of  battle  in  the  morning  would 
have  meant  total  destruction.  $0  under 


cover  of  darkness  the  Americarjs  slipped 
away. 

The  British  caught  up  with  I  them  10 
miles  down  the  lake.  There  was  another 
short,  sharp  fight :  the  battle  ended  with 
11  of  Arnold's  16  ships  destroyed  and  80 
men  casualties.   It  was   an   immediate 
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American  defeat,  but  the  effects,  in  the 
long  nm,  were  totally  disastrous  for  the 
British. 

Arnold's  action  gave  the  Americans  a 
year ;  it  cost  the  British  the  same  amount 
of  time.  The  British  advance  had  to  be 
postponed;  when  it  did  come,  a  better- 
trained  and  better-equipped  American 
Army  defeated  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
preventing  a  linkup  between  Burgoyne 
and  Howe's  forces,  which  were  coming  up 
the  Hudson.  Such  a  junction  of  the  two 
British  forces  at  this  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion might  well  have  meant  the  end  for 
Washington. 

Even  more  important,  the  British  de- 
feat at  Saratoga  enabled  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  negotiate  the  long-sought- 
for  treaty  with  the  French.  This  meant 
aid  for  the  hard-pressed  Americans — aid 
that  paid  off  in  1781  when  de  Grasse 
henuned  in  Comwallis  at  Yorktown, 
from  the  sea,  while  Washington  attacked 
from  the  land. 

The  Battle  of  Valcour  Island  has  been 
called  "the  strife  of  pigmies  for  the  prize 
of  a  continent."  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan, 
the  naval  historian,  summed  it  up : 

That  the  Americans  were  strong  enough 
to  Impose  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga  was 
due  to  the  invaluable  year  of  delay  secured 
to  them  In  1776  by  their  little  navy  on  Lake 
Champlain,  created  by  the  Indomitable  en- 
ergy, and  handled  with  the  Indomitable 
courage  of  the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold. 

THE    CONTINENTAL    CONGRESS 

By  and  large,  it  has  been  badly  treated 
by  historians.  Congressional  interference 
with  Wsishington  comes  in  for  the  harsh- 
est treatment.  But,  as  one  historian  has 
noted: 

Too  much  has  been  said,  perhaps,  regard- 
ing the  fallings  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
created  In  emergency,  endowed  with  uncer- 
tain authority  and  plagued  by  rapid  changes 
In  personnel.  Hence  it  exhibited  obvious  de- 
fects lacking  or  less  conspicuous  in  long- 
and  well-established  legislatures. 

and 

The  Congress  declared  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States;  appointed  the  com- 
mander-ln-chlef  and  higher  officers  of  the 
Continental  Army;  established  the  American 
navy  and  the  marine  corps;  formed  a  diplo- 
matic service;  negotiated  treaties  with  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  Indian  tribes;  organized 
a  postal  service;  Issued  currency;  and  bor- 
rowed money.  It  even  gave  advice  to  the 
colony-states  with  respect  to  the  making  of 
their  constitutions;  and  It  drew  up  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

From  yet  another  writer: 

Before  the  war  ended,  more  than  half  of 
the  members  were  fated  to  have  their  prop- 
erty looted  or  destroyed.  Others  were  to 
be  Imprisoned  or  driven  Into  hiding  by 
man  hunts,  and  even  their  families  would 
not  escape  persecution. 

But  If  the  courage  of  the  delegates  Is  to  be 
questioned,  the  statistics  of  the  Continental 
Congress  show  a  record  of  military  service 
which  has  probably  never  been  bettered  by 
any  other  parliament  of  history.  Of  the  342 
men  elected  during  the  fifteen  years,  134  bore 
arms  In  either  the  militia  or  the  Continental 
army.  One  was  Wiled  in  action,  twelve  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  twenty-three  taken  pris- 
oners m  combat.  When  It  is  recalled  that  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  had  passed  the  age 
of  40.  the  valor  of  Congress  need3  no 
apologies. 

Congress  fought  its  war,  all  right;  a 
quick  scan  through  the  Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress  reveals  in  aston- 
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Ishing  detail  the  extent.  The  first  resolu- 
tion of  the  day  for  Thursday.  July  4. 1778, 
reads: 

Resolved,  That  application  be  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Safety  of  Pennsylvania  for  t 
supply  of  flints  for  the  troops  at  New  York 
and  that  Delaware  government  and  Mary- 
land,  be  requested  to  embody  their  militia 
for  the  flying-camp,  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tlon,  and  to  march  them,  without  delay,  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Next  entry  deals  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Declaration,  we  have: 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Hewei 
determine  the  hire  of  Mr.  Walker's  vessel, 
which  was  employed  by  Commodore  Hopkins 
in  the  service  of  the  continent. 

And,  the  last  entry  for  that  day: 
Resolved.   That   the   secret  committee  be 

directed   to  sell   25   lb.   of   powder  to  John 

Garrison,  of  North  Carolina. 

Rations  for  the  Army?  On  Saturday, 
November  4, 1775: 

Resolved,  that  a  ration  consist  of  the 
following  kind  and  quantity  of  provisions: 

1  lb.  beef,  or  %  lb.  of  pork,  or  1  lb.  ult 
fish,  per  day. 

1  lb.  bread  or  flour  per  day. 

3  pints  of  peas  or  beans  per  week,  or  vege- 
table3  equivalent,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel 
for  pease  or  beans. 

1  pint  of  milk  per  man.  or  at  the  rate  of 
1/72  of  a  dollar. 

1  half  pint  of  rice,  or  1  pint  of  Indian  meal 
per  man  per  week. 

1  quart  of  spruce  beer  or  cyder  per  man  per 
day,  or  nine  gallons  of  molasses  per  company 
of  100  men  per  week. 

3  lb.  candles  to  100  men  per  week  for 
guards. 

24  lb.  soft,  or  8  lb.  hard  soap  for  100  men 
per  week. 

Keep  the  Indians  friendly?  Saturday, 
November  11, 1775: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  amongst  the  Indians,  and  conciliating 
their  affections  to  the  United  Colonies,  and 
thereby  preserving  their  friendship  and  neu- 
trality, Mr.  Klrkland  be  continued  In  bis 
mission  amongst  them. 

Spiritual  welfare  of  the  Navy?  Thurs- 
day, November  28,  1775;  part  of  the  rules 
for  the  Navy : 

The  commanders  of  the  ships  of  the  thir- 
teen United  Colonies,  are  to  take  care  that 
divine  service  be  performed  twice  a  day  on 
board,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  Sundays, 
unless  bad  weather  or  other  extraordinary 
accidents  prevent. 

What  to  do  with  prisoners  of  war? 
Especially  if  someone  happened  to  com- 
plain they  were  living  a  bit  high,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government?  Thursday, 
January  11, 1776: 

Resolved,  that  the  conduct  of  the  offlcen 
at  Trenton,  though  in  other  respects  un- 
exceptionable. Is,  as  to  their  manner  of  Uv- 
Ing,  exceedingly  extravagant,  they  being 
boarded  at  taverns,  and  the  inn-keepers  sup- 
plying them  in  a  luxurious  manner,  on  the 
credit  of  the  conUnent; 

That  the  Congress  wUl,  for  the  future,  al- 
low two  dollars  per  week  for  the  board  aai 
lodging  of  officers,  who  are  prisoners,  (for 
which  sum  they  may  have  decent  lodgings) 
to  be  repaid  by  the  officers  before  they  »r« 
released  from  their  captivity. 

That  the  accounts  of  the  several  Inn-keep- 
ers against  the  officers  be  paid  by  the  con- 
tinent, which  are  also  to  be  repaid  by  v» 
said  officers  before  their  discharge. 

That  no  tavern  keeper  supply  t^*  *r" 
officers,  ;or  the  future,  on  the  credit  of  w 
continent. 
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That  the  officers  now  at  Trenton,  be  di- 
rected to  remove  to  some  other  place  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  public  post-road. 

Did  an  officer  get  somewhat  carried 
away  by  "spoils  of  war?"  Saturday.  Au- 
gust 17, 1776: 

A  letter  of  this  day,  from  Martin  John- 
son, lieutenant  of  artillery,  was  laid  be- 
fore Congress  and  read;  wherein  he  desires 
Congress  to  enquire  Into  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Anstruther's  diamond  ring,  which 
he  acknowledges  he  has;  that  he  never  made 
a  secret  of  It;  that  he  found  the  ring  some- 
time after  the  garrison  capitulated,  and 
thought  It  to  be  a  prize;  and,  for  the  truth 
of  which,  he  asserts,  refers  Congress  to  the 
certificates  of  several   principal   officers. 

Resolved,  That  lieutenant  Martin  John- 
son be  directed  to  deliver  the  ring  to  the 
secretary  of  the  war  office,  who  is  ordered 
to  send,  the  same  to  Mr.  Anatruther,  the 
owner. 

Medical  suppUes?  This  one  has  always 
intrigued  me;  how  big  was  the  box? 
From  Wednesday,  August  28,  1776: 

Resolved,  That  an  order  for  312  dollars 
and  24/90ths  be  drawn  on  the  treasurer,  in 
favor  of  the  medical  commltrt«e;  the  same 
thing  being  for  a  box  of  rhubarb  bought 
by  them  of  Pelatiah  Webster. 

And  when  things  looked  dark;  Wed- 
nesday, December  11,  1776: 

Whereas,  the  war  In  which  the  United 
SUtes  are  engaged  with  Great  Britain,  has 
not  only  been  prolonged,  but  Is  likely  to 
be  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity. 

Resolved.  That  It  be  recommended  to  all 
the  United  States,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  himillla- 
tlon;  to  Implore  of  Almighty  God  the  for- 
giveness of  the  many  sins  prevailing  among 
all  ranks,  and  to  beg  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  his  Providence  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  just  and  necessary  war. 

The  Congress  do  also.  In  the  most  earnest 
manner,  recommend  to  all  the  members  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  of- 
ficers civil  and  military  under  them,  the 
exercise  of  repentance  and  reformation;  and 
further,  require  of  them  the  strict  observance 
of  the  articles  of  war,  and  partclularly,  that 
part  of  such  articles  which  forbids  profane 
swearing  and  all  inomorality,  of  which  all 
such  officers  are  desired  to  take  notice. 

THOSE   CURIOUS   CORNERS    OF    REVOLUTIONaEY 
WAR    HISTORY 

The  rifle  captain  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  in  Virginia,  was  doing  his 
best  to  answer  the  summons  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  for  men.  But  he  had 
more  volunteers  than  he  was  authorized 
to  take.  Eliminate  them  by  competition; 
John  narrower,  indentured  servant  but 
also  teacher  on  a  plantation  school, 
watched : 

He  took  a  board  of  a  foot  square  and  with 
chalk  drew  the  shape  of  a  moderate  nose  In 
the  center  and  nailed  It  to  a  tree  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance,  and  those 
Who  came  nlghest  the  mark  with  a  single 
ball  was  to  go.  But  by  the  first  forty  or  fifty 
that  flred,  the  nose  was  blown  out  of  the 
board,  and  by  the  time  his  company  was  up 
the  board  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  example  of  one  Mr.  Coggeshall;  we 
can  only  assume  he  was  a  dedicated  pa- 
triot, who  took  great  offense  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's armed  cruisers  patrolling  New- 
Port  Harbor.  So — as  one  newspaper 
wrote: 

Early  last  Saturday  morning,  one  Cogge- 
shall, being  somewhat  drunk  or  crazy,  went 
on  the  long  wharf  and  turned  his  backside 
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towards  the  bomb  brig  In  the  harbor,  using 
some  Insulting  words,  upon  which  the  brig 
fired  two  four-pound  shot  at  him;  one  of 
which  went  through  the  roof  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's store  .  .  .  and  lodged  In  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson's  distill  house. 

The  American  General  Charles  Lee — 
soldier  in  half  the  mihtary  of  Etxrope  be- 
fore gravitating  to  America,  he  had  once 
served  with  General  Burgoyne  himself. 
Somewhere  along  the  way  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  personally  upbraid  George  m. 
His  character  had  led  the  Mohawk  In- 
dians to  show  uncommonly  good  fore- 
sight when,  Lee  having  been  adopted  into 
their  tribe,  he  was  given  the  Indian  name 
of  "Boihng  Water." 

The  Continental  Army  learned  the 
hard  way.  Lee  was  with  Washington  soon 
after  Washington  took  command;  disci- 
pline was  lax  and  courts-martial  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Boiling  Water  was  more 
direct;  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Craft 
scrawled  in  his  journal: 

Stephen  Stanwood  for  saucy  talk  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  his  head  broke.  The  General 
gave  him  a  dollar  and  sent  lor  the  doctor. 

The  miserable  winter  of  1779-«0  had 
abated  somewhat;  the  trials  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  at  MorrLstown,  where  win- 
ter quarters  had  been  set  up,  were  equally 
as  great  and  probably  worse  than  those 
of  Valley  Forge,  but  Morristown  has  not 
become  the  synonym  for  suffering  as  has 
Valley  Forge.  But  now  things  were  easier 
at  Morristown. 

Washington  liked  parties;  he  loved  to 
dance;  he  and  34  other  officers  formed  a 
dancing  assembly  and  the  local  belles 
attending  were  stvu-dy  enough  to  wring 
this  from  Captain  Samuel  Shaw : 

Three  nights  going  till  after  two  o'clock 
have  they  made  us  keep  It  up. 

What  Washington  did  at  one  of  Colonel 
Biddle's  parties  is  not  known  for  sure,  but 
Mrs.  George  Olney  told  him  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that — 

If  he  did  not  let  go  her  hand,  she  would 
tear  out  his  eyes,  or  the  hair  from  his  head; 
and  that  though  he  was  a  general,  he  was 
but  a  man. 

epilogue:   "what,  then  .  .  .?" 

Out  of  It  all,  of  course,  was  bom  a 
new  nation  and  a  new  people.  We  were 
not  too  concerned,  at  the  time,  of  asking 
any  really  searching  questions  of  our- 
selves. This  would  come  later.  But  some- 
one did,  even  before  the  contortions  and 
pangs  of  birth  had  subsided. 

Michel-Guillaume-Jean  de  Creve- 
coeur,  better  known  to  us  as  J.  Hector  St. 
John  de  Crevecoeur,  weis  of  impoverished 
Norman  gentry  stock  who  had  come  to 
New  France  in  1755  to  serve  imder  Gen- 
eral Montcalm.  After  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, he  stayed  In  the  new  world  and 
went  south  to  the  British  colonies, 
changing  name  and  citizenship  as  he  did 
so.  Salesman,  surveyor,  explorer — 1769 
saw  him  married  smd  settled  in  New 
York,  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  success- 
ful farmer. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  de 
Crevecoeur  took  a  neutral  stand  that 
alienated  both  Americans  and  British. 
There  were  valid  reasons  for  going  back 
to  France:  certain  legal  steps  were  neces- 
sary so  his  children  could  inherit  his 
estate  in  that  coimtry.  He  left  his  New 
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York  home  in  1778  but  did  not  see  his 
native  soil  imtil  1781.  On  the  way,  while 
passing  through  London,  he  sold  to  a 
publishing  firm  the  manuscript  of  a  bot* 
with  the  deceptive  title  "Letters  From  an 
American  Parmer." 

It  has  been  said  that  publication  of 
this  book  marked  the  first  emergence  of 
American  literature  as  the  voice  of  our 
national  conscience.  In  it,  de  Crevecoeur 
posed,  for  the  first  time,  the  question  we 
have  continually  asked  of  ourselves,  and 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  also 
asked  of  us: 

What.  then.  Is  the  American,  this  new 
man? 

Let  us  look  at  part  of  de  Crevecoeur's 
answer: 

He  Is  the  American,  who,  leaving  behind 
him  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners, 
receives  new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of  life 
he  has  embraced,  the  new  government  he 
obeys,  the  new  rank  he  holds  .  .  .  Americans 
are  the  western  Pilgrims  who  are  carrying 
along  with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts, 
sciences,  vigour,  and  Industry  which  began 
long  since  In  the  East;  they  will  finish  the 
great  circle  .  .  .  The  American  ought  there- 
fore to  love  this  country  much  better  than 
that  wherein  either  he  or  his  forefathers 
were  bom.  .  .  .  The  American  Is  a  new  man. 
who  acts  upon  new  principles;  he  must 
therefore  entertain  new  Ideas  and  form  new 
opinion.  .  .  .  This  Is  an  American. 

This  was  a  judgment  handed  down 
while  our  destiny  was  yet  imcertain  and 
battles  still  raged.  It  was  rendered  by  a 
man  who  had  no  particular  affection  for 
the  avowed  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Amreican  Revolution.  But  de  Crevecoeur 
liad  an  imcanny  perception  that  enabled 
him  to  see,  even  before  the  more  directly 
engaged  participants  themselves,  what 
was  slowly  but  steadily  rising. 

Our  Republic  has,  really,  never  ceased 
to  repeat  this  question.  At  one  point  it 
drove  us  apart  in  civil  war;  at  others,  it 
has  admitedly  put  stresses  and  strains 
upon  the  fabric  of  our  national  being. 
I  don't  see  any  end  to  discussion  about  it; 
I  don't  see  any  eventual  answer  that  will 
stand  good  for  all  time  and  will  satisfy 
everyone. 

But,  the  point  is,  something  new  had 
arisen.  And  something  new  has  survived, 
and  floiurished. 

As  I  said,  we  probably  have  not  really 
yet  plumbed  the  depths  of  what  we  are. 
individually  or  collectively,  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well.  But  we  can  know  that 
from  which  we  sprang.  We  can  know  our 
heritage.  We  can  know  the  faith  our 
forefathers  had  in  the  future  of  this 
land. 

We  are  almost  two  centuries  old.  Yet, 
no  coimtry  Is  ever  too  old  to  neglect  its 
roots.  That  is  when  its  decline  begins, 
and  its  national  soul  starts  to  die. 

Tom  Paine,  fiery  pamphleteer  of  the 
Revolution,  wrote  the  following  in  the 
last  of  his  "Crisis"  papers,  April  19,  1783. 
when  the  war  was  over : 

It  would  be  a  circumstance  ever  to  be 
lamented,  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  were 
a  single  blot,  from  any  cause  whatever,  suf- 
fered to  fall  on  a  revolution,  which  to  the 
end  of  time  must  be  an  honor  to  the  age 
that  accomplished  It;  and  which  has  con- 
tributed more  to  enlighten  the  world  and 
diffuse  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberality 
among  mankind,  than  any  human  event  (if 
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this  may  be  called  one)  that  even 
It. 


preceded 


Tbri 


Indeed.  Such  a  blot,  as 
warned  against,  would  be  to 
So  listen,  listen  closely,  for  the 
of  the  fifes  and  the  roll  of  the 
that  heralded  our  birth  and 
our  march  on  the  road  of 
tory  and  destiny.  For  these 
the  country  whose  heritage  they 
and  die,  only  if  the  people  let  ' 
when  and  if  they  die,  the  en< 
country  is  not  far  behind 
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HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTi  iTIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  197: 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  med  ical  care 
for  veterans  has  been  debated  heavily 
during  the  past  year  both  ^^^^  *^® 
Congress  and  in  news  media.  7(^hile  this 
debate  stems,  no  doubt,  from  a  genuine 
concern  that  public  responsibility  be 
fulfilled  toward  the  men  who  |neet  the 
call  for  military  service,  some  distortions 
have  resulted.  Thousands  of  i  aroused 
citizens  have  expressed  theiii  private 
concern  over  the  quality  of  medical  care 
available  to  veterans.  But  as  a  more  seri- 
ous result,  the  reputation  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  has  siiflered  to 
the  point  that  some  combat  wounded 
veterans,  as  well  as  their  parents  and 
wives,  view  with  alarm  the  prt)spect  of 
their  entering  a  VA  hospital.    ] 

For  those  people,  there  is  concrete  re- 
assurance that  their  fears  lare  un- 
foimded.  There  is  evidence  from  the  best 
possible  source — physicians  talking  to 
other  physicians — that  VeteranA'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  deliver  top  quality 
medical  care.  It  is  clear  that  |he  prob- 
lems that  do  exist  in  VA  hosi>itals  are 
the  same  problems  that  exist '  in  other 
hospitals  that  make  up  this  Nattion's  to- 
tal health  care  delivery  syst)em.  And 
more  to  the  point,  VA  hosflitals  are 
overcoming  these  problems  within  their 
own  walls,  and  they  are  makihg  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  toward  their  solu- 
tion for  the  whole  health  car*  delivery 
system.  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  tha^  the  full 
text  of  this  article  "Are  VA  I  Hospitals 
Really  That  Bad?"  from  the  ^lay  1971 
issue  of  the  magazine  Resident  and 
Staff  be  entered  in  the  RECoRni. 
The  text  follows:  | 

[Prom   the   Resident  and   Staff,  pLiay   1971] 
Abe  VA  HosprrALs  Really  That  Bad? 
Last  year,  in  an  article  on  V^  hospitals, 
Life  Magazine  used  such  terms  a4  dirty,  full 
of   rodents,    understaffed,    a    medical    slum. 
Rather  harsh  words  .  .  .  with  sliirk  photo- 
graphs to  ea-^Wth  them.  Could  VJA  hospitals 
on  the  whole  be  aU  that  bad.  we  i  asked  our- 
selves. To  find  out,  we  queried   VA  doctors 
across  the  country — and  for  comparison,  we 
also   asked   doctors    in      city,   cointy,   state 
and  voluntary  hospitals  about  ccndltlons  In 
their  Institutions.  Here's  a  look 
and    comfort    patients    receive 
pltals — as  seen  through  the  eyes 
physicians.  Nea  D'Amello 

A  32-year-old  cardiologist  In  a  a  suthem  VA 


it  the  care 
li    VA    hos- 
of  337  VA 


hospital  told  us:  "This  to  a  VA  hospital— rea- 
sonably clean  and  staffed,  with  beautiful 
grounds,  where  good  medicine  Is  practiced 
and  care  U  comparable  to  any  good  hospital, 
private  or  otherwise — and  there  are  no  rats, 
mice  or  other  'patient  eaters'  as  reported  In 
Life." 

Of  course  this  young  VA  doctor  was  refer- 
ring to  the  far  from  flattering  article  "As- 
signment to  Neglect"  published  In  Life  Mag- 
azine last  year.  In  fact  it  was  this  article 
that  prompted  us  to  conduct  this  survey — 
to  ask  the  doctors  In  VA  hospitals  what  they 
thought  of  the  professional  care  and  crea- 
ture comforts  In  their  Institutions.  While 
we  were  at  It.  we  decided  to  poll  doctors  In 
other  hospitals — city,  county,  state  and  vol- 
untary— so  we  could  make  comparisons. 

Our  survey  produced  694  replies  from  phy- 
sicians working  In  hospitals  across  the  coun- 
try Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  in  their  hospitals  as  either 
excellent,  satisfactory,  barely  adequate — or 
dismal. 

Numerical  strength  of  medical  staff,  nurs- 
ing staff  and  paramedical  personnel  (aides, 
therapists,  etc. ) . 

Quality  of  medical  care,  nursing  care  and 
qxiality  of  paramedical  personnel. 

Laboratory  facilities  and  outpatient  clinic 
facilities. 

Cleanliness,  space  (no  overcrowding),  and 
availability  of  beds  for  new  admissions. 
Quality  of  patient  meals. 
Recreational   activities  for  long-term  pa- 
tients. 
And  anally,  we  asked  our  respondents: 
How  would  you  rate  the  nursing  and  para- 
medical staff  in  providing  TLC  (Tender  Lov- 
ing Care)  to  patients? 

How  would  you  rate  your  hospital  build- 
ings in  terms  of  providing  a  cheerful  atmos- 
phere for  patients? 

As  you  might  eacpect,  In  nine  out  of  the  15 
categories  covered,  doctors  in  voluntary  hos- 
pitals were  more  prone  to  give  their  institu- 
tions an  excellent  or  satisfactory  rating  than 
were  doctors  in  other  hospitals.  But  VA  hos- 
pitals didn't  fare  so  badly  either.  In  Ave 
of  the  remaining  categories — space,  avail- 
ability of  beds,  recreational  activities,  patient 
meals  and  TLC — VA  doctors  put  their  In- 
stitutions In  first  place,  topping  even  the 
doctors  rated  certain  conditions  bcwely  ade- 
quate or  even  dismal,  by  and  large  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  conditions  over- 
all were  more  than  Just  satisfactory  and  In 
some  areas  they  were  excellent. 

In  future  articles,  we'll  give  you  a  detailed 
rundown  on  how  doctors  In  voluntary,  state. 
city  and  county  hospitals  rated  them,  but 
for  the  time  being  let's  concentrate  on  how 
doctors  In  VA  hospitals  voted. 

NUMERICAL    STRENGTH    OF    MEDICAL    STAFF 

Sixty  three  percent  of  the  337  VA  doctors 
who  answered  our  questionnaire  rated  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  medical  staff  aa 
excellent  (17%)  or  satisfactory  (46%).  While 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  score, 
nevertheless  It  was  one  of  the  VA  hospitals' 
weakest  areas — because  doctors  In  voluntary, 
city  and  county  hospitals  were  even  better 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  doctors  on  their 
staffs.  Understafflng  on  all  levels,  by  the  way, 
was  a  major  criticism  of  VA  hospitals  In  the 
Life  article. 

Conditions,  of  course,  can  and  often  do 
vary  from  hospital  to  hospital — ao  some  in- 
stitutions undoubtedly  deserve  a  dismal  rat- 
ing. It's  also  Important  to  remember  that 
what  Is  satisfactory  to  one  man  may  be 
barely  adequate  to  another.  Thus  one  In- 
ternist— who  rated  all  other  conditions  in  his 
VA  hospital  as  excellent — gave  a  satisfactory 
rating  to  the  numerical  strength  of  both 
medical  and  nursing  staffs.  His  pithy  com- 
ment: "Some  of  the  younger  breed  of  medi- 
cal men  may  not  agree  with  my  rating  the 
available  staffing  pattern  as  satisfactory,  be- 
cause they  don't  accept  long  hours  and  hard 
work  as  readily  as  their  elderly  brethren." 
This  doctor,  Incidentally,  Is  67  years  old  I 
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A  41-year-old  surgeon,  on  the  other  band, 
said  the  numerical  strength  of  the  staff  in 
his  VA  hospital  was  barely  adequate.  "The 
major  problem."  he  wrote,  "is  recruitment 
of  the  professional  staff.  The  VA  doesn't  be- 
gin to  compare  with  private  hospitals  when 
It  comes  to  salaries.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  always  shortages  on  the  staff  and  the  re- 
placements are  often  people  who  can't  work 
anywhere  else.  In  spite  of  this,  I'm  amazed 
at  the  morale  of  the  nurses."  While  grant- 
ing that  VA  salaries  undoubtedly  make  re- 
cruiting difficult,  nevertheless  in  fairness 
it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  prob- 
lem is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
Just  aren't  enough  doctors  to  go  around, 
anyway. 

A  radiologist  said  the  situation  was  dls- 
mal  in  his  hospital — and  the  care  was  barely 
adequate.  "Most  depressing  part  of  the  staff 
shortage  is  the  utter  lack  of  TLC  to  patients. 
There's  always  a  terrific  rush-rush  among 
employees — professional  and  paramedcial— 
which  results  In  a  very  impersonal  and  often 
even  hostile  atmosphere." 

A  young  internist  informed  us  that  things 
were  pretty  ship-shape  In  his  VA  hospital. 
"Our  medical  staff  is  growing.  We  haven't 
filled  all  the  spots  yet,  but  It's  sure  to  reach 
full  strength.  We're  affiliated  with  a  medical 
school  now  and  have  an  active  teaching  pro- 
gram." 

But  a  40-year-old  psychiatrist  in  an  eastern 
VA  hospital  wrote:  "There  aren't  enough 
doctors  here  because  there  isn't  enough 
money  allocated  to  the  hospital.  Until  the 
powers  that  be  realize  that  care  costs  money, 
you'll  find  that  most  VA  hospitals  are  under- 
staffed and  need  equipment.  The  whole  sys- 
tem should  be  overhauled." 


THE  QUALITY  OF  UEDICAL  CARE 

Closely  linked  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  staff  is  the  quality  of  medical  care. 
Yet  while  almost  40%  feel  VA  hospitals  need 
more  doctors,  nevertheless  89%  rate  the 
quality  of  care  rendered  by  the  doctors  who 
are  there  as  excellent  (40%)  or  satisfactory 
(497c.).  And  several  VA  doctors  made  com- 
ments like  this  one : 

"With  over  20  years  of  private  practice  and 
a  little  more  than  a  year  with  the  VA,  let  me 
say  that  not  one  of  the  four  private  hospi- 
tals I  was  associated  with  even  remotely  ap- 
proached this  particular  VA  hospital  In  the 
quality  of  medical  care.  The  only  deficiencies 
I've  noticed  are  with  equipment  and  the  lack 
of  funds  to  obtain  such  for  the  occasional  un- 
usual problem.  However,  referral  to  another 
VA  facility  usually  solves  this." 

A  pathologist  In  a  southern  VA  hospital 
wrote:  "A  significant  number  of  our  patients 
have  drug  or  alcohol  related  diseases  and  re- 
ceive much  better  care  in  our  hospital  than 
would  be  provided  them  anywhere  else  In 
this  medical  community." 

Two  young  doctors — one  on  the  east  coast 
and  one  on  the  west— wrote  enthusiastically 
about  how  their  hospitals'  recent  university 
affiliation  was  improving  the  quality  of  can. 
Said  one:  "It's  always  been  a^Ueiaetctl 
enough,  but  medical  oare  Is  rapidly  impiw- 
ing  because  nxjw  we  have  an  active  teaching 
program  as  well  as  a  full  time  staff." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  oldsters  had  % 
different  view.  A  70-year-old  surgeon  wrote: 
"Association  with  a  university  could  lead  to 
a  mixup  of  priorities.  Care  of  veterans  should 
come  before  research  and  teaching." 

And  just  to  prove  how  different  one  VA 
hospital  can  be  from  another,  read  these  t*o 
views '. 

A  surgeon  In  an  eastern  VA  hospital  rated 
the  quality  of  medical  care  as  "barely  ade- 
quate." He  wrote:  "Unfortunatly,  thU  hos- 
pital suffers  from  lack  of  federal  ^unds.  X» 
a  shame  because  the  people  who  work  here 
are  very  dedicated." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  chief  of  urology  rstM 
his  hospital  as  "excellent  because  there sdo 
skimping  or  economizing  on  patient  (»» 
Cost  of  a  medication  or  needed  device  ao» 
not  prevent  Its  use  for  a  patient  requiring  n. 
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The  oatlent's  need  is  our  main  therapeutic 
index  The  very  fact  that  we  can  look  for 
nuallty  instead  of  economy  or  'least  expensive 
but  acceptable'  makes  this  a  superior  place 
to  practice." 

NOT    ENOUGH    NURSES    .    .    •    ANYWHERE 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  our  VA  doctors 
rated  the  numerical  strength  of  their  nursing 
staff  excellent  (7%)  or  satisfactory  (46%). 
40%  thought  it  was  barely  adqeuate  and  6% 
thought  It  was  dismal.  While  obviously  far 
Irom  a  desirable  situation,  nevertheless,  VA 
hospitals  got  a  better  score  In  this  area  than 
city  county  or  state  hospitals — coming  in 
second  only  to  voluntary  hospitals,  which  re- 
ceived an  excellent  or  satisfactory  rating 
from  three-fourths  of  their  doctors.  And  as  a 
VA  Internist  commented:  "Any  hospital 
could  always  use  more  nurses." 

Agreeing,  another  VA  physician,  some  700 
miles  away,  reported:  "Our  afflUated  univer- 
sity medical  center  and  the  local  church  re- 
lated hospitals  have  Just  as  critical  nursing 
shortages  as  we  do.  Something  must  be  done 
on  a  national  level  to  increase  the  number  of 
graduate  nurses." 

"We  Just  don't  have  enough  nurses,  and  to 
be  scrupulously  honest.  I'd  have  to  rate  this 
area  of  staffing  as  dismal,"  a  psychiatrist 
wrote,  "but  those  we  do  have  give  our  pa- 
tients their  devoted  attention — really  excel- 
lent care  that  Is  more  than  TLC." 

And,  as  you  will  see,  this  physician's  opin- 
ion was  typical. 

READERS  DIGEST  CITES  SORE  SPOTS  IN  VA  HOSPI- 
TALS 

A  recent  article  In  Reader's  Digest.*  the  re- 
sult of  .  .  .  "an  Intensive  five-month  Investi- 
gation of  the  VA  system,"  says  that: 

The  staff  of  VA  hospitals  deliver  "basically 
good  care  to  most  patients." 

The  VA  system  Is  besieged  by  "critical  mal- 
functions— problems  of  management,  finan- 
cial support  and  utilization  of  resources — 
that  means  misspent  funds  and  misdirected 
treatment." 

Pinpointing  these  basic  criticisms,  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  showed  that: 

Salary  restrictions  hamper  recruitment  at 
every  level. 

Budgetary  cutbacks  have  also  resulted  In 
deteriorating  hospital  equipment. 

Bureaucratic  gamesmanship  results  In 
waste.  "8lnoe  VA  hospitals  receive  the  bulk  of 
their  funding  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
beds  filled,  ambitious  administrators  all  too 
often  do  everything  they  can  to  keep  the 
count  high." 

VA's  limited  financial  resources  are  further 
drained  by  isolated,  poorly  utilized — and 
what  were  often  politically  located — hospi- 
tals still  in  operation. 

New  blood  is  "urgently  needed"  to  fill  man- 
agerial posts.  "Men  well  trained  in  hospital 
management  should  be  given  the  authority 
to  make  decisions  free  of  needlessly  stringent 
bureaucratic  regulations." 

THE  QUALITT   OF  NUKSINO  CABE 

32%  of  the  VA  doctors  rated  the  quality 
of  nursing  care  as  excellent; 

56%  rated  It  satisfactory — a  total  "up" 
score  of  88%.  Thus  the  VA  nosed  out  volun- 
tary hospitals,  where  82%  of  the  MDs  rated 
the  niu'slng  care  satisfactory  or  excellent,  and 
was  well  ahead  of  State  hospitals  (76%)  and 
city /county  hospitals  (66% ) . 

A  typical  comment  on  the  efforts  of  VA 
nurses  came  from  a  VA  surgeon  In  the  mid- 
west: "We're  terribly  short-staffed  on  nurses 
and  aides,  but  they  all  give  excellent  care 
with  a  smile  and  TLC  thrown  In  to  boot,  no 
matter  how  long  they've  been  on  their  feet 
and  running." 

A  65-year-old  doctor  was  not  so  compli- 
mentary. "More  older  women  are  coming  back 


•  Tomllnson,  Kenneth  Y.  "Our  VA  Hospi- 
tals Are  in  Trouble."  Reader's  Digest,  (March 
1971),  163-170. 
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to  nursing  in  the  hospitals  and  in  ours  there 
are  too  many  of  these  'old  guard  gals'  In  key 
positions.  We  need  to  get  yoiinger  blood." 
This  MD  was  one  of  only  five  (13%)  of 
our  VA  respondents  who  rated  the  qutUlty  at 
nursing  care  as  dismal. 

But  the  overall  vote  was  on  the  plus  side 
and  VA  doctors,  in  general,  would  agree  with 
em  opthalmolo^t  who  wrote:  "They  are  few 
in  numbers,  but  our  nurses  are  superb!" 

PARAMEDICAL   PERSONNEL 

68%  of  the  VA  doctors  rated  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  paramedical  staff  as  excellent 
or  satisfactory.  And  one  doctor  voiced  the 
opinion  of  many.  The  Internist  who  wrote 
that  "Any  hospital  could  use  more  nurses." 
had  the  same  thing  to  say  about  paramedics. 
As  to  their  quality,  he  added:  "Some  on  the 
staff  are  excellent — others  not  so  good.  I'd 
rate  the  average  paramedic's  work  satlsftw:- 
tory." 

Another  physician  said  that  the  shortage  of 
paramedics  was  acute.  "I  can  only  rate  the 
quality  a^  dismal  becaiise  the  ones  here  have 
too  much  to  do,  which  results  in  a  rancorous 
atmosphere  and  an  impersonal  attitude 
toward  the  patients — about  as  far  removed 
from  TLC  as  you  can  get." 

However,  the  score  for  VA  paramedics — 
both  in  quality  and  strength  of  staffing — was 
second  only  to  voluntary  hospitals.  And  a 
VA  psychiatrist's  comment  reveals  this  gen- 
eral comparison,  noted  by  many  in  different 
specialties : 

"I'd  rate  the  number  of  paramedics  that 
we  have  as  satisfactory — but  the  quality  Is 
sadly  lacking.  However — If  I  compare  them 
with  the  staffing  and  quality  of  paramedics 
in  most  psychiatric  facilities,  I'd  have  to 
rate  both  areas  In  this  hospital  as  excellent." 
In  addition  to  the  quality  of  nurses  and 
paramedical  personnel,  we  also  asked  re- 
spondents to  rate  them  on  TLC. 

86%  of  the  doctors  In  VA  hospitals  gave 
RNs  and  paramedics  an  excellent  or  satisfac- 
tory rating  in  this  area — which  certainly 
should  refute,  to  some  extent,  the  allega- 
tions of  neglect  contained  in  Life's  article. 
An  orthopedic  surgeon  commented:  "They 
all  deserve  an  E  for  Excellent  here  because 
they  do  give  patients  TLC  despite  Increased 
difficulties  due  to  poor  physical  layout  and 
occasional  short  staffing." 

But  a  physician  In  another  VA  hospital 
wrote:  "Tender  loving  care  Is  not  possible 
when  the  numerical  strength  of  nursing  and 
paramedical  staffs  is  barely  adequate  and 
even  dismal." 

And  two  internists — reporting  from  differ- 
ent VA  hospitals — agreed  that  the  deliver- 
ance of  TLC  depended  on  the  Individual.  Said 
one:  "TLC  is  excellent  In  most  Instances — 
but  certain  characters  Just  don't  measure 
up."  And  the  other  doctor  conamented  that 
In  his  hospital  "...  there  are  Just  too  many 
patients  for  everyone — doctors,  nurses,  ther- 
apists, aides- to  give  TLC  unstintlngly  to  all. 
But  Just  a  little  Interest  shown  in  patients 
would  save  a  lot  of  pills  and  psychosomatic 
complaints." 

LAB  FACnjTIES 

83%  of  the  VA  doctors  responding  to  our 
questionnaire  rated  lab  facilities  In  their 
hospitals  as  satisfactory  or  excellent.  But, 
then,  as  a  young  VA  internist  in  the  south — 
who  rated  his  hospital's  lab  facilities  as  satis- 
factory— commented:  "Would  any  physician 
In  his  right  mind  ever  admit  that  lab  faclU- 
ties  were  anything  better  than  only  satis- 
factory?" 

It  probably  will  come  as  no  surprise,  but 
right  across  the  board  in  all  the  hospitals 
surveyed,  the  OPD  didn't  fare  so  well.  It  is, 
quite  apparently,  the  thorn  in  the  side  of 
most  hospital  based  doctors.  And  VA  MDs 
are  no  exception — although  more  than  half — 
56  <^^ — rated  the  climes  in  their  hospitals  as 
satisfactory  or  excellent,  39%  said  they  were 
barely  adequate  or  dismal. 
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A  surgeon,  who  rated  the  whole  VA  hospi- 
tal system  "deplorable"  gave  as  his  first  rea- 
son: "There  are  too  many  unnecessary  ad- 
missions to  the  hospital  Just  because  there 
is  no  OPD.  They  should  establish  an  out- 
patient clinic  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
whenever  possible." 

On  the  plus  side,  however,  another  VA  doc- 
tor commented:  "We  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  outpatients,  but  we  do  have  good 
facilities  for  them.  And  they  never  have  to 
wait  to  be  treated." 

AVAILABILITY  OF  BEDS  FOR  NEW  ADMISSIONS 

29%  of  our  VA  doctor  respondents  rated 
the  availability  of  beds  for  now  admissions 
excellent. 

52%  said  that  It  was  satisfactory. 

17%  said  it  was  barely  adequate  or  dismal. 

Actually,  the  VA  came  in  with  top  score  In 
this  area  of  concern.  Ratings  for  voluntary 
hospitals,  next  In  line,  were  as  follows: 

20%  rated  bed  availability  excellent. 

43%  rated  it  satisfactory. 

36%  rated  it  barely  adequate  or  dismal. 

CLEANLINESS     AND     CREATITRE     COMFORTS 

The  Life  article  particularly  assailed  the 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  creature  comforts — 
the  overcrowding  in  specific  VA  hospitals — 
and  sta;t«d  flatly  that  these  conditlcKns  are 
"typical  of  many  facilities  In  the  VA  sys- 
tem." However.  Restoent  and  Staff  Physi- 
cian's survey  of  MDs  within  the  system  re- 
veals a  pretty  favorable  picture  on  the  whole. 
And  one  young  surgeon — who  rated  the 
cleanliness  and  space  in  his  hospital  as  ex- 
cellent— thought  the  creature  comforts  might 
be  too  good.  "At  times — most  of  the  time, 
I  should  say — this  hospital  takes  on  more  of 
the  aspects  of  a  Holiday  Inn  or  Sheraton 
Hotel  than  those  In  keeping  with  a  hospital 
for  acute  Illness."  Having  rated  the  numerical 
strength  of  all  staff  as  dismal  (although  he 
considered  the  quality  of  care  satisfactory) 
thU  doctor  added:  "A  higher  premium  Is 
placed  on  providing  satisfactory  meals,  hot 
coffee — things  like  that — than  in  upgrading 
medical,  nursing  and  paramedical  strength." 
But  let's  take  a  look  at  "creature  comforts" 
Item  by  item  and  see  how  VA  doctors  voted. 

QUALITY    OF    PATIENT    MEALS 

Whatever  Its  other  shortcomings,  the  VA,  It 
would  seem,  has  good  cooks.  As  one  respond- 
ent from  a  southern  VA  hospital  wrote: 
"While  hospital  meals  will  probably  never 
achieve  excellence,  ours  are  satisfactory."  And 
most  of  his  colleagues  agreed : 

92%  of  the  VA  doctors  rated  the  quality 
of  patient  meals  as  excellent  (38%;)  or  satis- 
factory (54%  ) .  And  few  VA  doctors  rated  the 
meals  "barely  adequate"  or  "dismal,"  so  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  generally  speak- 
ing, the  food  VA  patients  are  getting  is  pretty 
good. 

CLEANLINESS 

Photographs  in  the  Life  story  gave  almost 
appalling  evidence  of  neglect,  dirt  and  de- 
spair In  one  VA  hospital — whose  director 
categorically  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
photos — saying  that  they  were  staged,  that 
conditions  In  his  faculty  were  not  at  all  as 
portrayed.  In  any  case,  the  overall  vote  on 
cleanliness  seems  to  refute  the  idea  that  all 
or  most  of  the  VA  hospitals  axe  filthy  and 
rodent  ridden: 

88  %  of  VA  physicians  rated  the  cleanliness 
of  their  hospitals  as  excellent  or  satisfac- 
tory— getting  first  place  and  honors  over 
voluntary  hospitals  by  one  percent.  (City  and 
county  hospitals  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  in  this  category.) 

Typical  of  several  comments,  one  VA  doc- 
tor wrote:  "This  is  an  old.  rambling  building 
which  Is  Inherently  difficult  to  keep  truly 
clean — but  they  try!"  And.  like  almost  half 
of  the  respondents  from  VA  hospitals,  he 
rated  cleanliness  In  his  institution  satisfac- 
tory. 
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OVERCROWDING  IN   A   MEDICAL  8L 

A  caption  In  the  Life  magazine 
ferred   to   one   VA   hospital    as   i 
•'Staff  shortages,  overcrowding,  dirt 
roofs  In  a  medical  slum." 

WhUe  we  didn't  ask  about  leaky 
did   ask   about   overcrowding.   And 
system  showed  up  better  than  an] 
other  hospitals  surveyed.  In  fact  air*' 
of  the  VA  doctors  were  satisfied.  But 
Tiot  mean  that  some  doctors  didn't  : 
clflc   criticisms  of   overcrowding   or 
space.    A   psychlatrUt    who    rated 
space  as  "satisfactory,"  added  the  c 
"Lack  of  privacy  in  sleeping  areas  Is 
problem— *w  Is  lack  of  privacy  In 
cUltles."  . 

And  another  doctor,  an  internist 
"Some  two-bed  rooms  are  a  little  s 
would  be  better  as  singles — but  It 
problem  here." 

CHEERFUL    ATMOSPHERE 

We  asked  respondents  to  tell  us 
would  rate  their  hospital  buildings 
of    providing    a    cheerful     atmosp 
patients — and  more  than  three  fourt^is 
VA  doctors  rated  their  hospitals 
satisfactory.  The  VA  came  in  seconp^ 
untarv    hospitals — where    80%    of 
voted  the  atmosphere  of  the  buildups 
lent  or  satisfactory.  One  southern 
pltal   MD   wrote:     'This   Is  a   Worle 
•temporary'  hospital.  Could  It  really 
ful?"  He  did  say  however  that  "the 
and  the  main  building  are  beautiful 

RECREATIONAL    ACTIVITIES   FOR    LON( 
PATIENTS 

Quote  fr«n  the  Life  Magazine 
"Pacllltles  for  long-term  treatment 
habllltatlon.   indispensable  for  the 
paralytic  injuries  especially  commoi 
war  of  land  mines  and  boobytraps, 
erally  Inferior."  Granted  that  then 
some  confusion  between  the  term 
tlonal  activities"  and  "rehabilitation 
ties,"  nevertheless  when  asked  abo-4t 
tlonal  activities  for  long-term  . 
vote  In  Resident  and  Staff  Physlclai 
was  as  follows: 

(In  percent; 
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among  VA  doctors  woiUd  8«em  to  be  that 
while  Improvements  are  needed  In  certain 
areas,  the  system  in  general  does  right  by 
our  veterans.  One  surgeon  in  a  New  Eng- 
land  VA  hospital   expressed  it  this   way: 

"I  feel  that  this  hospital,  despite  Inade- 
quacies along  the  line,  provides  better  care 
in  many  instances  than  those  avaUable  in 
other  hospitals  in  this  area.  When  I  com- 
pare all  the  conditions  In  this  hospital  with 
those  in  the  hospitals  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  where  I  trained,  I'd  have  to 
rate  all  the  conditions  in  this  VA  hospital 
as  being  satisfactory  plus." 
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OP  THE  PREPARATORY  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT 


Although  the  VA  Is  the  obvloti  winner 
in  this  category.  It  could  well  be  sti  ted  that, 
considering  their  patients,  they  should  have 
facilities  for  long-term  cases. 

One  physician  commented:  "VA  hospitals 
have  many  long-term  patients— ^specially 
orthopedic.  We  have  a  fine  recreation  haU 
and  excellent  planned  actlvltlee." 

A  psychiatrist:  "Except  for  the  lack  of  a 
swimming  pool,  rehabilitation  faclUUes  are 
outsunding  and  recreational   acUFltles  are 

also  fine."  i 

An  anesthesiologist:  "Despite  hafrassment 
by  government  clerical  workers,  oikr  recrea- 
tional and  rehabilitation  facilities  for  long- 
term  patients  are  excellent." 

A  "crusade"  for  better  cark? 
Perhaps  Life  magazine  was  "crusading"  for 
more  government  funds  for  medical  care  to 
our  wounded  veterans.  Or  perljaps  they 
wanted  to  "shock"  the  general  p^bUc  Into 
an  awareness  of  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  some  VA  hospitals,  for  obvioiisly  every 
VA  hospital  should  be  topnotch  aad  stand- 
ards Should  l)e  unltorm  throughout  liie  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless  our  survey  shows  that 
the  entire  VA  system  of  166  hospitals  (the 
biggest  In  the  world  Incidentally)  1b  far  from 
a  medical  slum.  The  consensus  <f  opinion 


INTO  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  LITTER 
MARCHED  THE  500 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  effective 
work  at  the  grassroots,  or  local  level,  will 
be  as  effective  a  contribution  to  the  erad- 
ication of  pollution  as  the  grandiose 
blueprints  developed  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  Members  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the  Harvey 
Tribune  editorial  of  May  12,  1971,  which 
tells  of  the  effort  of  500  volunteers  to 
clean  up  a  stretch  of  the  Uttle  Cal  River, 
and  which  also  points  to  the  thought- 
less actions  of  the  individuals  that  con- 
tributed to  the  debris  wliich  had  to  be 
cleaned  up. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Into  the  Vallet  of  the  Litter  Makched  the 
500 

The  500  volunteers  that  mobilized  Satur- 
day for  the  clean-up  of  the  Uttle  Cal  river 
seems  inslgnlflcantly  small  when  compared 
with  the  159,071  population  of  the  six  towns 
that  were  most  involved  in  the  campaign. 

But  these  sincere  and  dedicated  500  gave 
up  a  beautiful  Spring  day  and  t^e  result  was 
over  100  tons  of  gunk,  goo  and  garbage  re- 
moved from  the  river  and  it?  banks. 

The  question  Isn't  why  these  volunteers 
showed  up.  but  rather,  why  the  garbage 
showed  up.  Cleanups  of  this  type  have  be- 
come a  regular  summer  pastime  for  the  un- 
selfish and  "messups,"  which  do  not  get  the 
publicity,  aje  the  pasUme  for  the  selfish  and 
unthinking. 

It  Isn't  as  if  the  river  were  the  only  place 
to  dump  the  garbage.  There  are  a  lot  of  va- 
cant lots  that  sport  "no  dumping"  signs  that 
should  be  Just  as  attractive — and  easier  to 
clean  up.  The  hardest  thing  for  these  indi- 
viduals Is  not  to  dump  at  all,  to  call  up  the 
pubUc  works  department  of  their  towns  and 
ask  them  to  collect  the  debris  and  take  it  to 
a  designated  area. 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the  river  and 
its  weeded  banks  offer  secrecy  for  indulgence 
in  the  lUegal  act.  The  offender  sneaks  out  to 
the  river  at  4  ajn.  with  a  broken  lawn  chair, 
m  the  family  car's  trunk.  He's  alone — of 
covirse.  With  shifting  eyes,  he  slips  out  of  the 
car.  opens  the  trunk  and  grabs  the  chair.  His 
hands  are  sweating,  but  he  gets  a  good  grip 
on  the  piece  of  Junk,  and  flings  it  over  the 
bridge  with  an  Arnold  Palmer  follow  through. 
He  was  lucky.  Part  of  the  leg  sticks  out  of 
the  water's  surface,  a  monument  to  his  act. 
Looking  around  again,  he  gets  back  tnto 
his  car  and  drives  back  home — his  tensions 
relieved  and  his  frustrations  vented  by  the 
littering. 

He,  friends,  might  be  your  neighbor. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  which  is  scheduled  to 
convene  at  Stockholm  in  June  1972. 
marks  perhaps  one  of  mankind's  most 
important  steps  in  his  march  toward  the 
goal  of  a  livable  world.  It  will  be  the  first 
truly  international  meeting  of  represent- 
atives from  both  the  industrialized  and 
the  developing  nations  to  confront  the 
serious  problem  of  environmental  degra- 
dation that  threatens  all  of  the  human 
race. 

Along  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth)  ,  I  was 
privileged  to  participate,  as  a  congres- 
sional adviser,  to  the  U.S.  delegation,  at 
the  second  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  Conference,  which 
was  held  at  Geneva  on  February  8  to  19, 
I  believe  the  report  of  that  meeting  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, many  of  whom  have  expressed 
their  deep  concern  for  the  environment 
and  their  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
conference. 

Only  a  few  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  large  enough  to  be  able  to  control 
some  of  the  great  resources  that  affect 
their  environments.  But  none  can  claim 
sovereignty  over  the  great  fluid  masses 
of  air  and  water  that  sweep  the  globe. 
They  are  the  earth's  commons,  and  their 
protection  and  enhancement  are  the 
proper  concern  of  every  nation.  That  is 
the  compelling  reason  for  the  Stockholm 
Conference. 

When  one  considers  the  enormity  of 
environmental  problems  that  affect 
almost  every  nation,  one  can  understand 
the  urge  to  view  such  a  conference  as  a 
forum  for  correcting  all  of  those  prob- 
lems. But  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince reasonable  men  of  the  danger  of 
regarding  the  meeting  as  a  cure-all. 
If  the  Conference  is  to  achieve  some  de- 
gree of  success,  substantial  agreement 
on  priorities  and  other  details  for  an 
agenda  must  be  accomplished  before  it 
is  convened.  The  alternative  would  spell 
chaos. 

I  can  assure  Members  of  Congress  that 
arrangements  for  the  Conference  are  in 
very  good  hands,  and  I  believe  that  every 
Member  who  read  the  report  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee wUl  agree.  To  say  that  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  ability,  dedication,  and 
Judgment  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
February  meeting  hi  Geneva  would  be 
an  understatement. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  tne 
Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter.  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Environmental  Affairs.  Mr.  Herter » 
exceptionally  capable  leadership,  m 
persuasive  presentation  of  the  U.8.  view 
of  its  role  in  the  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment,    and     his     easy-mannwed. 
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completely  dedicated  approach,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  program  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  one  that  will  be  manage- 
able in  the  scope  and  focus.  Our  delega- 
tion's alternate  representaUve,  the  very 
able  and  hardworking  Mrs.  Shirley 
Temple  Black,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
US.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Human  Environment  dis- 
played an  outstanding  competence  and 
unique  grasp  of  the  committee's  task 
that  further  assured  our  mission's  suc- 
cess. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  preparatory 
meeting  was  exceptional.  The  members, 
all  dedicated  professionals  who  displayed 
brilliance  and  rare  expertise,  were:  Wal- 
lace Irwtn,  Jr.,  Special  Adviser  to  the 
UJ3  Permanent  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York;  Fitzhugh  Green. 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Donald  R.  King,  Chief  Scientist,  Bureau 
of  Internal  Scientiflc  and  Technological 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State;  J.  M. 
Gates,  Jr.,  Counselor  for  Political  Affairs, 
Permanent  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions OfiQce  at  Geneva,  and  L.  Felsen- 
thal.  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Permanent  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Geneva.  I  believe  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  owes  the  entire  delega- 
tion a  vote  of  appreciation  and  confi- 
dence. 

The  report  of  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee's second  session — particularly  sec- 
tions 2  through  4  of  the  report — 
contains  the  program  that  has  so  far 
been  agreed  upon  for  the  1972  Confer- 
ence. I  hope  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  read  these  sections  from  the 
report,  and  continue  to  give  their  support 
to  the  very  important  work  of  the  Con- 
ference: 
Report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for 

THE  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 

Human    Environment,    Second    Session, 

Geneva,  February  8-19,  1971 

a.  THE  programme  of  the  conference 

Statement  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
conference  and  general  remarks  by  dele- 
gations 

7.  One  of  the  more  important  subjects 
discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Second  Session  at  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  1  concerned  the  Agenda 
and  Programme  for  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence. In  this  report  the  Secretary-General 
gave  his  preliminary  views  on  the  Conference 
programme,  and  Included  a  list  of  topics  that 
had  been  propKjsed  from  various  sources  for 
inclusion  in  the  Conference  Agenda.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  It  was  necessary  to  allow  for 
additional  consultations  with  governments, 
United  Nations  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions concerned,  before  he  could  present  hts 
specific  reoc«nmendatlons  to  the  Preparatory 
Committee  on  the  Conference  Programme 
and  Agenda. 

8.  In  his  statement  and  the  accompanying 
material  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Con- 
ference presented  specific  suggestions  as  to 
the  proposed  items  of  the  structure  and 
Programme  of  the  Conference.  He  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  Conference 
documentation  and  gave  details  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  requested  from  Gov- 
ernments and  United  Nations  and  other 
organizations.  The  dates  by  which  such  ma- 
terial should  reach  the  Secretariat  were  given 
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and  other  preparatory  work  for  the  Confer- 
ence was  outlined.'  He  also  outlined  steps 
being  taken  to  facilitate  the  participation  of 
the  developing  countries  in  the  Conference. 
The  statement  of  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Conference  is  given  in  full  in  Annex  IV 
of  this  report. 

9.  The  general  debate  that  followed  re- 
affirmed the  advice  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee at  its  First  Session,  as  well  as  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  of  EC080C,  that 
the  Stockholm  Conference  as  a  Conference 
of  governments,  should  be  essentially  action 
oriented.  The  principal  subjects  presented  for 
the  Committee's  consideration  In  the  Secre- 
tary-General's report,  and  in  his  opening 
statement,  were  discussed  In  the  presenta- 
tions made  by  most  delegations  taking  part 
in  the  general  debate. 

10.  There  was  concurrence  in  general  de- 
bate that  the  Declaration  on  the  Human 
Environment  would  be  a  commitment  of  all 
countries  to  the  preservation  of  the  global 
habitat  of  mankind.  Several  delegations  felt 
that  the  Declaration  could  thus  be  a  major 
result  In  line  with  the  concept  of  the  Stock- 
holm Conference;  while  it  would  not  be 
formally  binding  it  would  nevertheless  have 
the  force  of  a  statement  o*  understanding 
mutually  agreed  by  all  countries,  and  It 
would  carry  moral  strength.  The  Committee 
generally  proposed  that  the  Declaration  be 
brief,  concise  and  inspirational  in  character. 

11.  The  Declaration  should  be  directed 
mainly  at  public  opinion,  it  was  felt,  and 
should  contain  principles  recommended  for 
action  by  Governments  and  by  the  Interna- 
tional community.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
paratory work  and  negotiations.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  an  InterEOvernmental  Working 
Group  should  be  established  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  advice  at  the  various  drafting 
stages.  It  was  understood  that  the  Third 
Session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  would 
devote  an  Important  part  of  Its  time  to  con- 
sideration of  the  first  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion. 

12.  It  was  agreed  that  countries  should  act 
In  concert  to  undertake  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  marine  pollution  and  that  there 
be  provision  for  substantive  discussion  of 
the  issue  at  the  1972  Conference  in  light  of 
the  many  aspects  of  human  activity  which 
affect  the  oceans.  While  the  IMCO  Confer- 
ence and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  In 
1973  appeared  to  many  to  be  the  proper  oc- 
casion for  adoption  of  conventions  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  marine  pollution,  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  seemed  to  most  delegations 
to  be  the  occasion  for  consideration  of  all 
aspects  of  marine  pollution,  including  the 
sources  and  effects.  The  global  nature  of  this 
issue  was  emphasized  repeatedly  by  delegates 
in  the  course  of  debate.  Many  delegations, 
however,  stressed  that  regional  and  sub- 
regional  agreements  might  prove  most  use- 
ful, at  least  initially.  In  preventing  or  con- 
trolling pollution  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. A  number  of  delegations  felt  that  the 
work  and  study  already  under  way  in  the 
United  Nations  system  could  be  given  greater 
Impetus  by  the  Stockholm  Conference,  there- 
by strengthening  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  IMCO  Conference  and  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference. 

It  was  thought  advisable  for  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  to  establish  an  Intergovern- 
mental Working  Group  which  would  study 
the  matter  with  a  view  to  guiding  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Conference  in  his  con- 
sultations with  Governments.  UN  agencies 
and  other  organizations  on  the  preparation 
of  material  for  the  Stockholm  Conference 
and  In  deciding  on  subjects  In  this  field  ca- 
pable of  Level  HI  action,  i.e.  actions  which 
could  be  completed  even  In  an  initial  stage 
by  the  Conference. 
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13.  The  ability  systematically  to  acquire 
environmental  data  on  a  world-wide  basis 
was  recognised  by  most  delegations  as  being 
an  important  foundation  for  action  on  many 
specific  environmental  problems.  In  any  such 
International  endeavour  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  suscount  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  participating  States.  Several  countries  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  adoption  of  common 
standards  and  for  compatablllty  of  meas- 
uring techniques,  which  could  In  turn  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  global 
standards  and  criteria  on  environmental 
matters.  Several  delegations  drew  attention  to 
the  number  of  existing  monitoring  syatezns, 
both  national  and  international,  pointing 
out  the  importance  from  various  points  of 
view  of  utilizing  existing  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience and  of  ensuring  an  appropriate  place 
for  present  systems  In  any  study  of  future 
needs. 

14.  Members  of  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee underscored  the  Importance  of  the  Re- 
port on  the  State  of  the  Human  Environ- 
ment (Level  I) ,  as  this  would  provide  the 
conceptual  framework  within  which  the  spe- 
cific discussions  for  the  Conference  would 
be  organized,  and  would  serve  also  to  include 
all  other  relevant  discussion  of  problems  of 
the  human  environment.  This  report  would 
be  directed  at  the  widest  possible  audience 
and  would  contain  the  ingredients  of  the 
environmental  actions  required,  but  would 
not  Itself  be  a  document  for  discussion  at  the 
Conference. 

15.  The  general  debate  aflJrmed  acceptance 
of  the  concept  suggested  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Conference  that  the  main 
body  of  substantive  decisions  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  would  be  at  Level  11 — the 
action-plan  level — ^which  would  set  forth 
the  elements  of  the  basic  work  programme 
in  the  international  environmental  field  for 
the  poet-Conference  period.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  the  subjects  for  Level  II  action- 
plans  should  cover  topics  which  would  in  a 
balanced  manner  reflect  the  Interests  of  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries. 

18.  Delegations  attached  equal  Importance 
to  a  number  of  spedflc  topics  which  were  ca- 
pable of  third  level  action,  and  therefore  re- 
quired Immediate  initiation  of  preparation. 
It  was  clear,  in  some  cases,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  Levels  n  and  III  should  be  as 
flexible  as  possible  in  order  to  enable  a  sub- 
ject to  be  developed  for  conclusion  at  the 
Conference,  although  it  may  have  been  origi- 
nally proposed  for  consideration  under  Level 
n — or  vice  versa.  A  number  of  delegations 
made  specific  suggestions  regarding  subjects 
that  should  be  included  for  consideration 
under  third  level  actions.  A  more  detailed 
report  on  these  suggestions,  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  up>on  them  by  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  Is  contained  In  paragraphs 
37  to  89  below. 

17.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  it  was 
of  greatest  Importance  to  outline  the  mecha- 
nism for  implementing  the  programme  that 
vrtll  emerge  from  the  Stockholm  Conference. 
Delegations  felt,  however,  that  It  was  too 
early  to  give  any  detailed  consideration  to 
what  mechanisms  might  be  necessary.  The 
subject  would  be  studied  in  sufficient  detail 
for  discussion  at  the  Third  Session  and  for 
full  consideration  at  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence. 

18.  The  General  Debate  generally  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  problems  of  the  human 
environment  are  of  concern  to  all  countries, 
regardless  of  their  state  of  development,  but 
it  was  accepted  8i>eclal  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  problems  of  the  developing 
oountriee.  It  was  felt  that  far  from  retarding 
the  process  of  development,  measure*  to 
safeguard  the  environment  should  form  an 
Integral  part  of  the  whole  process  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  As  the  ques- 
tion of  development  and  environment  la  a 
central  Issue  in  the  preparations  for  the 
StorKholm  Conference,  delegations  welcomed 
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the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
Conference  on  the  propoeals  he  had 
convene   regional  seminars  as  soon 
Bible,  In  order  to  develop  inputs  for 
ference  agenda  topics  that  would  t 
rect  bearing  on  the  issues  of  greates; 
cem  to  developing  countries.  Some 
tlona  also  made  spedflc  suggestions 
nexlon   with   providing  additional 
the    Conference    agenda    fc*   the 
of  this  issue. 

19.  In  view  of  the  expressed  interest 
work  of  ECE  on  the  ECE  Conference 
vlronment — to  be  held  in  Prague 
15    May    1971 — the    Preparatory 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  hear 
ecutlve  Secretary  of  the  ECE.  Mr.  J 
nik,  on  the  preparatory  worlc  for 
ference.  In  his  progress  report  the 
Secretary  underlined  the  main  issues 
programme   of   the   Prague  Conference 
were  of  special  relevance  to  the  work 
Preparatory  Cominlttee  and  the  1972 
Nations  Conference.  Note  was  taken 
considerable    importance    that    the 
Conference  might  have  for  the  prep(  .ration 
of  the  Stockholm  Conference. 
Basic  Concept  of  the  Conference  Prog-amme 

and  Subjects  and  Topics  for  the  Agenda » 

20.  The  Preparatory  Committee  proposed 
the  Conference  Agenda  presented  beldw  and 
the  annotations  to  the  substantive  itjms  of 
that  Agenda  enumerated  In  the  subssquent 
sections. 

Proposed  conference  agenda: 

1.  Opening  ceremony 

2.  Election  of  officers 

3.  Adoption  of  the  Agenda 

4.  Introductory   statement    by    SecJ"etary 
General  of  the  Conference 

6.  Constitution  of  Committees,  etc 

6.  General  debate  (Plenary) 

7.  The  planning  and  management 
man  settlements  for  environmental    luallty 
(Committee  1) 

8.  The  environmental  aspects  of  natural 
resource  management  (Committee  2) 

9.  Identlflcation  and  control  of  poi:  utants 
and  nuisances  of  broad  international  iignlfi 
cance  (Committee  3) 

10.  Educational,  informational,  soc  al  and 
cxiltxiral    aspects    of    environmental 
(Committee  1) 

11.  Development  and  envlrorunent 
mlttee  2) 

12.  The  international  organizational  Im- 
plications of  action  proposals  (Committee  3) 

13.  Adoption  of  plan  of  action 

14.  Formal  adoption  of  concrete  msasures 
(GKStlons  completed) 

15.  Adoption  and  signature  of  the  E^eclara 
tlon  on  the  Human  Environment 

16.  Closing  ceremony 
Elements  to  be  considered  in  relcafion 

recommended  agenda  subjects 

A.  In  respect  of  all  subjects  the  following 
factors    would    be   especially    considered 
relation  to  action  proposals: 

(I)  Requirements  for  collection.  Interpreta 
tlon.  Inventory  and  distribution  of  ddta  and 
Information  to  guide  decision-making ; 
of    data     and     Information     requlr^ 
sources:   mechanisms  for  efficient  collection. 
Inventory,  distribution  and  use. 

(II)  Requirements  for  analysis,  evaluation 
and  research  to  Identify  problems,  'foresee 
significant  futvire  trends,  help  develop  new 
solutions,  new  technologies  and  ne^  means 
of  Improving  environmental  quality  tind  as- 
sessing future  quality;  Identlflcation  jof  gaps 
In  knowledge,  technology  and  capability. 

(III)  Requirements  for  establishment  of 
criteria,  standards  and  guidelines  for 
achievement  of  optimum  envlroi^mental 
quality;  development  of  methods  anjd  tech- 
niques for  Implementation  and  co-ordina- 
tion. 
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al implications. 
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(Iv)  Identification  and  evaluation  of  prin- 
cipal development  alternatives;  criteria  and 
techniques  for  evaluating  trade-offs  between 
economic  and  social  factors  in  consideration 
of  development  alternatives. 

(V)  Economic  and  financial  implications 
of  policies  and  programmes,  alternative  fi- 
nancial and  fiscal  measures. 

(VI)  Legislative,  legal,  organizational  and 
administrative  factors — harmonization  of 
policies;  requirements  for  national  legisla- 
tion to  complement  and  support  local  pol- 
icies and  programmes;  requirements  for  na- 
tional legislation  to  complement  and  support 
agreed  international  measures;  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  requirements  at 
national,  regional  and  iniernatlonal  levels  for 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  policies. 

(vli)  Special  concerns  of  developing  coun- 
tries; concerns  of  particular  developing  re- 
gions; possible  requirements  for  additional 
financial  resources;  role  of  development  as- 
sistance programmes. 

(vlii)  Related  ongoing  and  planned  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  system  of  organi- 
zation and  their  capacity  to  Implement  ac- 
tion proposals. 

B.  In  respect  of  each  of  the  six  main  sub- 
jects, the  elements  proposed  for  considera- 
tion m  relation  to  the  Conference  Agenda 
are: 

/.  The  planning  and  management  of  hu- 
man settlements  for  environmental  quality: 
(a)  Comprehensive  Development  Plan- 
ning as  a  means  for  Incorporating  environ- 
mental considerations  In  development  pro- 
granunes  for  human  settlements  on  national, 
regional  and  local  levels;  human  environ- 
mental rights  and  socio-economic  costs  and 
benefits  on  fundamental  criteria  In  plan- 
ning and  decision-making;  avoidance  of  rep- 
lication of  Inadequate  and  faulty  environ- 
mental patterns  and  policies;  optimum  use  of 
land  and  space. 

(b)  Management  of  Settlements  Develop- 
ment— Governmental  organization  and  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  decision-making 
m  planning.  Implementing  and  management 
of  settlements  networks:  legal,  economic 
and  fiscal  measures  for  settlements  develop- 
ment; urban  land  reform  as  a  means  for 
environmental  Improvement. 

When  considering  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  human  settlements  the  following 
components  should  be  taken  Into  account: 

(I)  Population  growth  and  distribution — 
factors  affecting  population  flows  to  urban 
areas;  trends  in  urbanization;  urban-rural 
relationships;  Integral  planning  of  urban 
and  rural  development;  social  and  environ- 
mental aspects  of  settlements  patterns. 

( II )  Rural  development — Planning  of  rural 
development  with  si>eclal  emphasis  of  the 
needs,  problems  and  priorities  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

(HI)  Industry — national  and  regional  dis- 
tribution of  productive  forces,  location  of  In- 
dustries within  settlements  framework.  Con- 
trol and  Incentives  affecting  Industrial  de- 
velopment, with  special  emphasis  on  Indus- 
trial zones  and  cities.  Environmental  specifi- 
cations for  working  places. 

(Iv)  Housing  and  related  facilities. — hu- 
man requirements  and  developing  standards; 
mobilization  of  technological,  financial  and 
human  resources. 

(V)  Transitional  and  marginal  areas — In- 
migrant  settlement  problems.  Improving  liv- 
ing conditions  and  services  In  slum  areas, 
specific  envlronmetnal  conflicts  In  suburban 
and  rural-urban  fringe  areas;  problems  of 
central  city  areas. 

(vl)  Recreation  and  leisure — facilities  and 
space  for  recreation  and  their  environmental 
role  within  the  framework  of  settlements 
networks.  Environmental  aspects  of  tourism. 

(vll)  Transport  and  communication— t\e- 
velopment  and  environmental  aspects  of 
roads,  railways,  urban  and  Inter-urban  trans- 
portation networks;  terminal  facilities  (air- 
ports, docks,  etc.);  telecommunication  as  an 
alternative  to  transport. 
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(vlU)  Water  supply,  sewage  and  ivaste  dis- 
posal— sources,  consumption  water  quality 
standards;  human  and  Industrial  waste  dl*. 
posal.  recycling  technologies;  role  of  in- 
frastructure In  settlements  patterns. 

(Ix)  Human  health  and  welfare  factors— 
factors  affecting  physical  and  mental  health; 
pollution  and  nuisances — standards  and  en- 
forcement In  context  of  urban  management; 
problems  of  noise,  crowding  and  densities  of 
development;  specifics  of  urban  microcli- 
mate. 

(X)  Social,  cultural  and  aesthetic  factors — 
attltudlnal  and  culttiral  factors,  problems  of 
creating  sense  of  community;  development 
preservation  of  aesthetic  values;  preserva- 
tion and  use  of  significant  historic,  culttiral 
and  natural  sites. 

n.  The  environmental  aspects  of  natural 
resources  managem.ent : 

(a)  Means  for  Incorporating  environ- 
mental considerations  In  the  comprehensive 
planning  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources development;  relationship  between 
natural  resources  development,  transport 
and  utilization,  and  environmental  consid- 
erations on  national,  regional  and  global 
levels. 

When  considering  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources,  the  following 
components  should  be  taken  Into  account  in 
due  respect  to  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty: 

(I)  Agriculture  and  soil — use  of  chemicals 
(e.g.  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  fertilizers); 
alternative  technologies;  control  of  animal 
wastes;  animal  productivity;  plant  produc- 
tivity; ecological  aspects  of  monocultures: 
erosion. 

(II)  Forestry — afforestation;  ecology  and 
forest  areas;  Implications  of  environmental 
management  of  forests  for  forest-related  In- 
dustries. 

(III)  Fisheries  and  other  aquatic  re- 
sources—conservation of  stocks  and  sp>ecles; 
effects  of  land  reclamation  and  pollution  on 
Inland  fisheries. 

(Iv)  Wildlife  and  recreational  resources— 
conservation  of  wildlife;  preservation  and 
development  of  nature  reserves  and  wilder- 
ness areas;  national  parks,  beaches  and  other 
recreational  facilities;  Implications  of  and 
for  tourism. 

(V)  Water — maintenance  of  water  quality: 
the  environmental  Impact  of  development 
and  utilization  of  Water  resources;  special 
problems  of  rivers  and  lakes  as  recipients 
and  transport  mechanisms  for  various  pol- 
lutants. 

(vl)  Air — the  quality  of  air  as  a  resource 
to  support  life. 

(vll)  Energy — environmental  considera- 
tion on  production  and  use  of  energy;  alter- 
native sources  and  technologies;  special 
problems  related  to  nuclear  energy  and  fos- 
sil fuels. 

(vUl)  Minerals — environmental  aspects  of 
mining  operations,  location  and  develop- 
ment of  processslng  facilities  (other  than 
petroleum) .  special  problems  related  to  pe- 
troleum Industry. 

(Ix)  Transport— relation  of  transport  fa- 
cilities to  resource  development  and  utiliza- 
tion; environmental  aspects  of  international 
transportation  networks. 

(b)  Management  of  natural  resources  of 
special  regional  Importance,  e.g.  resources 
common  to  more  than  one  national  Jurisdic- 
tion— river  basins.  Inland  waters;  control  of 
pollution  to  prevent  damage  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

(c)  Effect  of  man's  interventions  In  natu- 
ral ecological  systems;  special  ecological 
problems  of  arid  regions,  tropical  regions, 
arctic  regions,  marshlands  and  islands. 

III.  Identification  and  control  of  poUutanU 
and  nuisances  of  broad  international  signifi- 
cance: 

(a)  Most  serious  sources  and  types  of  pol- 
lutants and  nuisances  of  broad  international 
significance : 

(I)  Identification  of  principal  sovuxes  and 
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future  trends— eg.,  manufacturing,  mining, 
energy  production,  agriculture,  water  trans- 
Dort  air  transport,  land  transport,  with  spe- 
5al  reference  to  automobiles,  nuclear  activi- 
ties human  settlements. 

(il)  Identification  of  principal  types  of 
pollutants,  their  dispersion,  and  transforma- 

(liu  Identification  of  economic  and  fiscal 
measures  for  achieving  environmental  qual- 
ity incentives,  subsidies,  penalUes,  com- 
pensations, prohlblUon,  taxation,  effluent 
charges  Discharge  standards,  environmental 
QuaUty  criteria,  operational  requirements, 
harmonization  of  policies,  treatment  of  spe- 
cial Interest  groups,  industrial  planning. 

(b)  Effects  of  jxjll utants  and  nuisances  of 
International  significance: 

(I)  Transport  of  pollutants  in  the  bio- 
sphere, contamination  through  man's  food 
chain,  contamination  through  water  supply 
and  air  supply,  criteria,  standards  and  giUdes 
for  permissible  levels  of  human  exposure. 

(II)  Identification  and  evaluation  of  the 
principal  acute  and  long-term  effects  on 
mans  health  Including  effects  on  man's  ge- 
netic development. 

(III)  Identification  and  evaluation  of  re- 
lated effects  on  other  living  organisms  and 

soils. 

(iv)  Identification  and  evaluation  of  effects 
on  climate:  changing  chemical  composition 
of  atmosphere;  cloud  effects,  released  heat. 

(V)  Identification  and  evaluation  of  effects 
on  goods,  materials,  buildings,  construction, 
etc.;  problems  of  corrosion. 

(c)  Co-operative  measures  for  maintaining 
and  Improving  the  quality  of  global  environ- 
mental media; 

(I)  Atmosphere — measures  required  to  con- 
trol effects  of  changes  In  composition  and 
conditions  of  atmosphere. 

(II)  Hydrosphere — measures  required  for 
rational  use,  management  and  conservation 
of  water  resources  in  relation  to  environ- 
mental quality;  specific  proposals  for  pre- 
vention and  control  of  marine  pollution  at 
the  International  levels. 

(III)  Land — measures  required  to  Identify, 
evaluate  and  control  changes  in  composi- 
tion and  condition  of  land,  soUs  and  sub- 
surface waters  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
environment. 

(Iv)  Outer  space — measures  required  for 
Identification  and  control  of  potential  haz- 
ards of  pollution  from  man's  intervention 
in  outer  space. 

(V)  Measures  for  Identification  and  study 
of  principal  elements  In  planetary  life-sup- 
port system,  application  of  systems  approach 
to  global  environmental  planning. 

(d)  Means  of  minimizing  and  possibly 
preventing  hazards  from  natural  disasters 
e.g.,  floods,  earthquakes,  typhoons,  including 
the  Improvement  of  techniques  for  dissemi- 
nating warnings  to  people  in  the  path  of  the 
Impending  natural  disaster. 

IV.  Educaiional,  informational,  social  and 
cultural  aspects  of  entHronmental  issues: 

(a)  Education: 

Means  for  inclusion  of  environmental  and 
ecological  principles  in  formal  education  at 
all  levels;  Implications  for  both  the  substance 
and  methodology  of  education. 

Means  for  development  of  capable  man- 
power through  education;  training  to  pro- 
vide competence  in  all  aspects  of  environ- 
mental management;  type  of  capabilities  re- 
quired and  most  efficient  means  for  supply- 
ing them  at  national  and  international  levels. 

Role  of  adult  education.  Including  workers 
and  management  education. 

(b)  Information: 

Methods  of  public  Information,  particu- 
larly for  children  and  youth  In  support  of  en- 
vironmental Improvement;  measures  to 
arouse  the  Interest  and  participation  of 
young  people  In  environmental  activities; 
development  and  presentation  of  Information 
to  the  public  to  enable  them  to  understand 
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the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  DoUcles 
and  actions. 

(c)  Social: 

The  impact  of  environmental  considera- 
tions on  relations  between  people;  demo- 
graphic and  behavioral  aspects  of  societies  in 
relation  to  the  environment. 

(d)  Cultural: 

Cultural  and  quality  of  life  implications; 
environment  in  relation  to  human  rights; 
development  and  acceptance  of  an  "environ- 
mental ethic". 

V.  Development  and  environment: 

(a)  Environmental  policies  as  a  compo- 
nent of  comprehensive  development  planning 
taking  specially  Into  account  the  particular 
problems,  interests,  needs  and  priorities  of 
developing  countries;  link  and  relationship 
to  strategy  for  Second  Development  Decade. 

(b)  Environmental  problems,  priorities, 
perspectives  and  actions  concerning  develop- 
ing countries. 

(c)  Impact  of  national  and  International 
environmental  action  on  economic  grovrth; 
Impact  of  economic  growth  on  the  human 
environment. 

(d)  Means  of  calculating  costs  of  environ- 
mental factors  In  economic  transactions  and 
of  providing  for  allocation  of  such  costs:  de- 
velopment of  criteria  and  techniques  for  eval- 
uation and  presentation  of  social  factors  in 
cost-beneflt  analysis  of  alternative  policies 
and  actions;  means  and  criteria  for  relating 
economic  growth  Indicators  to  quality  of  life 
factors. 

(e)  Fiscal  implications  of  plEinning.  con- 
serving and  developing  natural  resources  and 
of  environmental  programmes  for  decontam- 
ination of  air.  treatment  of  water  and  elimi- 
nation of  Industrial  wastes. 

(f)  Environmental  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  location  of  new  industries  on  na- 
tional and  International  level  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  new  Industries  in  areas  of 
lower  Industrial  concentration,  for  exam.ple. 
developing  countries. 

(g)  Resources  required  to  meet  needs  for 
environmental  quality  at  different  stages  of 
economic  develt^ment;  Implications  for  al- 
ternative use  of  resources  and  resource 
flows;  financing  of  International  programmes 
of  environmental  action,  technical  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance — all  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  developing  countries. 

(h)  Implications  of  environmental  Issues 
for  International  trade,  technical  and  devel- 
opment assistance,  Including  technology 
transfer,  Its  required  cost  and  financing. 

VI.  The  international  organizational  im- 
plications of  action  proposals: 

(a)  Consideration  of  functions  which 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  at  international 
level  based  on  acceptance  of  Conference's 
action  proposals. 

(b)  Review  of  existing  organizational  situ- 
ation at  the  International  level  as  it  is  re- 
lated to  dealing  with  environmental  Issues 
and  In  particular  In  relation  to  action  pro- 
posals being  considered  by  the  Conference; 
current  and  planned  activities  and  capacities 
of  existing  organizations;  particular  refer- 
ence to  United  Nations  system. 

(c)  Consideration  of  alternative  means  of 
meeting  needs  for  performance  of  required 
functions  with  particular  reference  to  United 
Nations  System;  means  of  meeting  special 
needs  of  developing  countries;  particular 
organizational  requirements  for  meeting 
needs  at  regional  level. 

Observations  and  comTnents 
General 
21.  Approval  of  the  agenda  annotations 
was  made  on  the  understndlng  that  not  all 
Items  of  the  annotated  agenda  would  neces- 
sarily appear  in  the  form  of  Action  Papers. 
Several  delegations  expressed  concern  that 
the  actual  scope  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
considered  be  carefully  determined  within 
the  framework  of  the  time  and  priorities 
proposed  for  the  Stockholm  Conference.  It 
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was  understood  that  the  Inclusion  of  respec- 
tive subjects  In  the  annotations  of  the 
agenda  did  not  prejudge  any  decision  or 
institution  for  their  Implementation.  In 
addition,  several  delegations  expressed  the 
conviction  that  proposed  plans  of  action 
should  not  lead  to  the  addition  or  prolifera- 
tion of  new  machinery,  and  that  all  efforts 
should  be  made  to  work  within  existing  in- 
stitutions and  programmes. 

22.  One  delegation  requested  that  particu- 
lar emphasis  be  given  to  the  subject  of  water 
management  and  use  In  the  context  of  sub- 
ject areas  (I),  (II)  and  (III).  Another 
delegation  asked  that  special  attention  be 
directed  to  man's  physical  and  mental 
health,  particularly  in  subject  areas  (I)  and 
(U). 

Svibject  Area  (11) 

23.  When  approving  the  sub-Item  a(v)  on 
water,  some  delegations  Indicated  a  desire 
that  sufficient  attention  be  given  to  the  eco- 
logical repercussions  of  dams  and  reservoirs. 
Other  delegations,  however,  felt  that  the  eco- 
logical problems,  even  if  they  did  not  exist, 
were  not  of  overriding  Importance  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  benefits  to 
the  development  of  the  respective  areas. 

Subject  (ni) 

24.  One  delegation  requested  that  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Position  Paper  the  sub- 
ject matter  be  organized  In  the  following 
sequence :  sources  and  types  of  critical  pwllu- 
tants.  transport  of  these  pollutants  to  man, 
the  acute  and  long-term  effects  of  these 
pollutants  on  man.  standards,  and  monitor- 
ing for  research  and  compliance  with  stand- 
ards. Another  delegation  requested  that  the 
Stockholm  Conference  concentrate  on  ma- 
rine pollution  by  agents  other  than  oil  or 
radioactivity,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
duplication  of  activities  of  existing  institu- 
tions, and  that  agreements  be  Initiated  on  a 
regional  basis. 

Subject  (IV) 

25.  Although  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  this  subject  as  a  topic  for  discussion,  sev- 
eral delegations  expressed  the  desire  that  It 
not  be  given  disproportionate  time  and  at- 
tention at  the  Stockholm  Conference. 

Subject  (V) 

26.  In  reference  to  Item  (g)  two  delegations 
expressed  the  concern  that  financing  of  In- 
ternational programmes  be  taken  within  the 
context  of  the  existing  budgets  of  interna- 
tional organizations.  A  number  of  delega- 
tions were  not  In  favour  of  Item  (h)  as 
drafted,  and  one  delegation  criticized  the 
emphasis  of  the  whole  section. 

Declaration  on  the  Human  Elnvlronment 

27.  The  Preparatory  Committee  was  In- 
formed that,  as  of  11  February  1971.  14  re- 
plies had  been  received  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's letter  and  questionnaire  of  21  Decem- 
ber 1970  Inviting  Governments  to  comment 
on  the  possible  form  and  contents  of  a  draft 
Declaration. 

28.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
Declaration  could  represent  one  of  the  most 
Important  documents  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference and  should  be  carefully  prepared  by 
an  Intergovernmental  Working  Group  meet- 
ing between  sessions  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Inter- 
governmental Working  Group  should  be  com- 
posed of  all  Members  of  the  Preparatory 
Comnnittee  and  such  other  Member  States  as 
would  express  the  wish  to  participate  In  its 
work.  It  should  be  convened  in  New  York. 
Its  first  meeting,  a  brief  organizational  meet- 
ing, should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  end  of  the  second  session;  a  sub- 
stantive session  should  take  place  In  the 
period  May-June  so  that  the  results.  Includ- 
ing a  draft  Declaration,  would  be  available 
well  In  advance  of  the  third  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
eral was  requested  to  renew  the  invitation  to 
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Member  Oovemments  to  submit  their 
on  the  questionnaire  or  as  regards  other 
ters  for  possible  Inclusion  in  the  draft 
laratlon,  so  that  the  Intergovernniental 
Working  Group  could  take  them  Int)  ac- 
coxmt  and  base  Ita  discussions  on  a  arger 
niunber  of  Oovernmenfs  replies,  as  well  as 
on  a  summary  of  the  discussions  at  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  Committee  urged  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Working  Group  proceed 
In  such  a  way  that  a  preliminary  draft  for 
the  Declaration  could  be  discussed  In  Retail 
at  the  Committee's  third  session 

29.  The  Preparatory  Committee  held  i 
eral  discussion  on  the  Declaration,  Its 
clpal  objectives  and  possible  form  anq 
tente.  There  was  generaJ  consensuB  th4t  tlie 
Declaration  should  be  inspirational  and  con- 
cise; It  should  be  readily  understandable  by 
the  general  public  so  that  It  could  seive  as 
an  effective  Instrument  for  educatloii  and 
stimulate  public  awareness  and  comniunlty 
participation  In  action  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment.  I 

30.  Most  members  of  the  Commltteje  felt 
that  the  Declaration  should  be  a  document 
of  universally  recognized  fundamentaljprln- 
clples  recommended  for  action  by  individu- 
als, States  and  the  International  commiinlty. 

31.  With  regard  to  the  structure  (M  the 
Declaration.  It  was  generally  agreed  tbat  It 
should  contain  a  preamble  of  an  inspiration- 
al character.  I 

32.  There  was  some  divergence  of  views  on 
the  question  to  what  extent  the  Declajatlon 
should  also  attempt  to  lay  down  specific 
guidelines  for  action.  The  prevailing]  view. 
however,  was  that  while  the  Declaration 
could  outline  broad  goals  and  objectives,  it 
should  not  set  out  a  detailed  actioi^  pro- 
granune  which  would  be  more  appropr 
the  context  of  other  action  to  be  tr  * 
the  Conference  (eg.  resolutions 
tlons) . 

33.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  by  1 
nature,  the  Declaration  should  not  fbrmu- 
late  legally  binding  provisions.  In  panjlcular 
as  regards  relations  between  States  a^d  in- 
dividuals, or  as  between  the  latter,  which 
were  considered  In  principle  to  be  goterned 
by  naUonal  leglslaUon.  The  Decimation 
could,  however,  in  the  view  of  some  delega- 
tions, make  an  Important  contrlbutlpn  by 
universally  recognizing  the  fundaifcental 
need  of  the  individual  for  a  satlsfacto^'y  en- 
vironment which  permits  the  enjoymfent  of 
his  human  rights.  Other  delegations  ^<ere  of 
the  c^lnlon  that  the  Declaration  coul4  con- 
tain a  separate  section  embodying  gjeneral 
principles  elaborating  the  rights  and  lutles 
of  States  with  respect  to  the  envlror  ment. 
Some  delegations  favoured  emphasis  n  the 
Declaration  on  the  responsibilities  of  States 
and  the  need  for  solidarity  in  combatUxg  en- 
vironmental  problems. 

34.  The  importance  of  intematlon^  co- 
operation in  solving  environmental  Iprob- 
lems  was  streeeed.  The  Preparatory  Coinmlt- 
tee  considered  that  It  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Declaration  to  focus  on  the  ne*d  for 
States  to  legislate  internally  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  environment,  as  well  as 
need  for  international  co-operation 
same  purpose. 

35.  The  Committee  agreed  that  th 
tlonshlp  between  environment  and  d< 
ment  Is  one  of  the  issues  of  crucial  ^nyxsr- 
tance  and  It  would  be  useful  to  make  b  par- 
ticular reference  in  the  Declaration  to  the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  dev^oplng 
countries. 

a6.  On  tbe  question  whether  the  Dfolara- 
tlon  should  include  a  definition  of  th^  term 
"human  envlronxaent",  many  delegatloBis  felt 
that  it  might  be  difficult  at  the  present  stage 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition which  would  not  be  unduly  pestric- 
tlve;  and  that  an  attempt  to  formillate  a 
definition  might  unprofitably  delajr  the 
preparatory   work  on   the  substance 
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however,  favo\u-ed  a  definition  as  a  neces- 
sary element  to  clarify  and  guide  future 
environmental  action. 

Other  subjecU  proposed  for  completion  at  the 

Conference  (Srd  level  actions) 

A.  Marine  PoUuUon 

37.  The  Preparatory  Committee  heard 
presentations  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  system  In  respect  of  marine 
pollution  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  UNESCO 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Throughout  these  presentations,  the  co-op- 
erative character  of  many  of  these  activities 
was  emphasized,  including,  in  particular,  the 
work  of  the  Joint  ( IMCO/FAO/UNESCO/ 
WMO/ WHO/IAEA)  Group  of  Experts  on  the 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Marine  Pollution,  the 
Long  term  and  Expanded  Programme  of 
Oceanographic  Research  and  the  Internation- 
al Global  Ocean  Station  System  being  under- 
taken by  the  Intergovernmental  Oceano- 
graphic Commission  and  the  report  being 
prepared  pursuant  to  General  Assembly  Re- 
solution 2566  (XXIV)  on  promoting  effec- 
tive measures  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  marine  pollution.  Also  mentioned  promi- 
nently In  these  presentations,  and  of  par- 
ticular relevance  to  the  subject  of  marine  pol- 
lution, were  the  1954  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OH, 
the  PAO  Technical  Conference  on  Marine 
Pollution  held  In  1970  and  the  conferences  on 
pollution  of  all  kinds  from  ships  and  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  to  be  held  In  1973. 

38.  The  Preparatory  Committee  held  a  gen- 
eral discussion  on  the  problems  of  marine 
pollution.  There  was  general  agreement.  In 
the  light  of  the  urgency.  Importance  and 
complexity  of  these  problems,  that  an  Inter- 
governmental Working  Group  on  Marine  Pol- 
lution should  be  established.  This  Intergov- 
ernmental Working  Group  would  look  at  the 
problem  of  marine  pollution  as  a  whole  and 
attempt  to  develop  an  integrated  plan  for 
dealing  with  marine  pollution.  This  plan 
would  take  into  due  account  those  areas  in 
which  the  United  Nations  system  Is  al- 
ready active  as  well  as  those  areas  In  which 
Initiatives  may  be  needed. 

39.  It  would  consider  marine  pollution 
arising  from  land-based,  bottom-based  s-nd 
sea  based  activities  as  well  as  alr-bome  pol- 
lutants. In  this  connexion,  the  Importance 
of  national,  sub-regional  and  regional,  as 
well  as  International  activities  was  empha- 
sized, as  was  the  need  for  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries  In  taking  action  to  con- 
trol marine  pollution.  Several  delegations  ex- 
pressed the  view  that,  In  addition  to  this 
plan,  the  Stockholm  Conference  could  re- 
ceive from  the  Intergovernmental  Working 
Group  a  number  of  principles  to  be  used  as 
guidelines  in  undertaking  future  action  In 
the  area  of  marine  pollution. 

40.  On  the  question  of  whether  specific 
actions  for  the  control  of  marine  pollution 
should  be  taken  at  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence, there  were  a  number  of  views.  Several 
delegations  felt  that  specific  actions  should 
be  taken  at  Stockholm  on  such  problems  as 
the  deliberate  marine  dumping  of  toxic  ma- 
terials and  the  discharge  of  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons to  the  environment.  Several  dele- 
gations stated  that  such  actions  need  not 
take  the  form  of  conventions.  Other  delega- 
tions felt  that  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
take  specific  actions  for  the  control  of  ma- 
rine pollution  at  the  Stockholm  Conference, 
but  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Intergovernmental  Work- 
ing Group  should  be  broad  enough  to  enable 
It  to  consider  specific  actions  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  Stockholm  Conference 
If  It  found  that  agreement  on  specific  ac- 
tions was  feasible.  The  view  was  also  ex- 
pressed that  specific  actions  on  marine  pol- 
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lutlon  arising  from  certain  marine  activities 
should  be  left  to  the  IMCO  conference  on 
pollution  from  ships  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  both  of  which  will  be  held  in 
1973.  It  was  however,  suggested  that  the 
Stockholm  Conference  might  specify  in  any 
plan  for  the  control  of  marine  pollution  par- 
ticular subjects  which  should  be  considered 
at  these  conferences  in  1973,  as  well  as  rec- 
ommended guidelines  as  to  how  they  might 
be  approached. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  ongoing  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  system  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  marine  pollution,  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  the  Importance  of  what 
was  being  done,  as  set  forth  both  in  the 
documents  made  available  by  the  Confer- 
ence Secretariat  and  In  the  statements  of  the 
representatives  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  Nations  system.  It  was,  however, 
the  general  view  that  a  synoposls  of  these 
activities  was  required.  Such  a  synopsis 
might  be  prepared  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Working  Group,  or  It  might  be  provided  by 
the  United  Nations  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  from  work  already  under- 
way pursuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution 
2566  (XXIV),  but  in  either  case  It  would 
Include  the  activities  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  Nations  system. 

42.  In  the  light  of  this  dlsc\isslon,  the 
P>reparatory  Committee  has  reached  the 
following  conclusions : 

(a)  The  Prepcwatory  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  deep  concern  over  the  pol- 
lution of  the  msuine  environment  being 
ielt  by  many  Governments  and  by  many 
International  bodies  as  well  as  by  other  In- 
tergovernmental and  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations. It  considers  that  this  Is  a  topic 
deserving  full  discussion  at  the  Stockholm 
Conference,  that  international  action  may 
be  appropriate  on  many  aspects  of  marine 
pollution,  and  that  to  facilitate  Conference 
consideration  there  should  be  a  full  ap- 
praisal of  this  subject  by  an  Intergovern- 
mental Working  Group. 

(b)  The  Preparatory  Committee  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  an  Intergovern- 
mental Working  Group  initially  composed  of 
Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, France,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Japan,  Mex- 
ico, Norway,  Sweden,  USSR,  UAR,  UK,  USA, 
Yugoslavia,  of  such  other  Interested  United 
Nations  Member  States  who  Indicate  a  de- 
sire to  participate  and  of  appropriate  com- 
ponents of  the  United  Nations  system,  to 
consider  the  reviews  of  aspects  of  marine 
pollution  now  available.  Including  the  pend- 
ing reports  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  pursuant  to  General  As- 
sembly resolution  2566  (XXIV) ,  with  a  view 
to  recommending,  inter  alia  and  In  the  light 
of  the  discussions  as  refiected  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report : 

(I)  The  extent  to  which  any  general  guide- 
lines and  criteria  can  usefully  be  established 
to  assist  Governments  in  preventing  or  con- 
trolling the  pollution  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

(II)  Specific  actions  which  might  Issue 
from: 

A  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which 
any  particular  substances  can  be  Identified 
whose  discharge  in  the  marine  environment 
should  be  prevented  or  limited  because  of 
their  toxicity,  persistence,  accumulation  In 
living  tissues  of  other  properties,  and  In  the 
light  of  this  to  consider  the  possibilities  for 
action  to  prevent  or  control  pollution  by 
these  substances; 

An  appraisal  of  International  arrangements 
m  particular  sub-regional  or  regional  ones, 
both  as  a  start  for  later  actions  on  a  broader 
scale  and  to  give  Immediate  protection  to 
areas  of  the  marine  environment  which  are 
especially  liable  to  dangerous  pollution.  Such 
steps  may  be  based  upon  or  comprise  more 
limited  measures  which  have  already  been 
proposed  or  initiated  In  certain  regions; 
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An  appraisal  of  the  action  that  might  be 
taken  by  the  Conference  to  Improve  the  en- 
forcement by  Governments  of  existing  In- 
struments or  conventions  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  marine  pollutions  and 
to  encourage  the  early  implementaUon  of 
further  Instruments  now  being  formulated 
or  to  be  formulated  in  this  field. 

43.  In  reaching  these  conclusions  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  has  considered  the  fol- 
lowing documents  relevant  to  the  discussion 
on  marine  pollution  provided  by  the  Con- 
ference Secretariat : 

"Progress  Report  on  the  Implementation  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2566  (XXXV) 
on  Promoting  Effective  Measures  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Marine  Pollution" 
(A/CONP.48/PC.8/ADD.1,  Annex  IV) 

"Possible  "nilrd  level  Actions  In  Respect  of 
Marine  Pollution"  (A/CONF.48/PC(n)/ 
CRP.4  Annex  II) 

"Summary  of  Relevant  Parts  of  Resolutions 
Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  Dealing 
with  Marine  Pollution"  (A/CONF.48/PC(n)/ 
CRP.5) 

"Excerpts  of  Relevant  Parts  of  Debates  at 
the  25th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Including  debates  In  the  Committee  I) 
DeaUng  with  Marine  Pollution"  (A/CON.48/ 
PC(n)/CRP.6) 

"Marine  Pollution:  Review  of  Possible 
Level  in  or  Level  n  Actions"  (A/CONT'.48/ 
PC(n)/CRP.7  and  Corr.l) 

"Summary  of  Some  Selected  Recommenda- 
tions Approved  by  the  PAO  Technical  Con- 
ference on  Marine  Pollution  (1970)" 
(A/CON.48/PC(II)/CRP.12) 

44.  In  addition,  the  Conference  Secretariat 
had  made  the  following  documents  from 
within  the  United  Nations  system  available 
to  the  Preparatory  Conunlttee: 

"Report  of  the  Second  Session  (2-6  March 
1970)  of  the  Joint  Group  of  Experts  on  the 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Marine  Pollution" 
(GESAMP  U/11) 

"Marine  Pollution  Problems  and  Remedies" 
(UNITAR  Research  Report  No.  4) 

"The  Sea:  International  Co-operation  in 
Questions  Relating  to  Oceans",  a  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  Porty-nlnth  session  of  ECOSOC 
(E/4836) 

"Marine  Pollution  and  other  hazardous  and 
harmful  effects  which  might  arise  from  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  sea  bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  there- 
of, beyond  the  limits  of  national  Jxirisdlc- 
tlon",  a  report  of  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea  Bed  and  Ocean 
Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Juris- 
diction (A/7924) 

45.  Additionally,  the  foUowlng  documents 
were  available  In  Umtled  supply: 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  a  Group  of 
Experts  on  Long  term  Scientific  Policy  and 
Planning  established  by  the  IOC  (first  ses- 
sion held  at  Monaco,  16-25  November  1970) 

Summary  of  a  Report  of  the  FAO  sponsored 
Seminar  on  Methods  of  Detection,  Measure- 
ment and  Monitoring  of  Pollutants  In  the 
Marine  Envlrorunent  (Rome,  4-10  December 
1970) 

B.  Monitoring  or  surveillance 

46.  The  Preparatory  Committee  recom- 
mends that  preparations  be  Initiated  so  as 
to  enable  the  Conference  to  review  the  ade- 
quacy of,  and  take  any  appropriate  action  to 
make  full  use  of,  and  improve,  present  re- 
gional or  world-v^de  arrangements  for  the 
monitoring  or  surveillance  of  certain  varia- 
bles of  the  environment  that  relate  to  the 
proper  balance  of  the  biosphere  and  the 
health  and  well-being  of  men.  These  shall 
Include  the  monitoring  or  surveillance  of  en- 
vironmental variables  making  possible: 

(a)  the  continued  assessment  of  those 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  changes  In 
the  environment  that  are  brought  about  by 
human  activities; 
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(b)  the  continued  assessment  of  the 
changes  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  bio- 
sphere; 

(c)  the  detection  o>f  climatic  changes,  and 

(d)  the  forecasting  of  natural  disasters. 

47.  For  the  purposes  outlined  above,  the 
Preparatory  Oommlttee  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Intergovernmental  Work- 
ing Orotip  Initially  composed  of  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  Japan,  Prance,  Mexico, 
Sweden,  USSR,  UK,  USA,  of  such  orther  In- 
terested United  Nations  Member  States  who 
Indicate  a  desire  to  participate  and  of  ap- 
jwoprlate  components  of  the  UN  system. 

48.  The  Intergovernmental  Working  Group 
should: 

(a)  Oonslder  the  needs  and  priorities  of 
Oovemments  for  the  various  aspecte  of  en- 
vironmental monitoring  or  surveillance  and, 
In  Its  work,  clearly  define  the  piirposes  for 
which  any  monitoring  or  surveillance  activ- 
ity might  be  undertaken. 

(b)  Review  and  assess  the  adequacy  and 
compaObUlty  of  existing  regional  or  world- 
wide monitoring  or  surveillance  activities  in 
air.  In  water,  on  land  and  on  man  and  eco- 
systems. 

(c)  Assess  the  value  of: 

(I)  vising,  co-ordinating,  and  extending  ex- 
isting monitoring  cw  surveillance  systems; 

(II)  supplementing  them  through  tiie  uti- 
lization of  remote-sensing  techniques,  and 

(lU)  establishing  new  systems  including 
early  warning  systems. 

(d)  Examine  and  recommend  possible 
means  for  improving,  where  required,  pres- 
ent monitoring  and  surveillance  arrange- 
ments. 

(e)  Bstlmate  the  financial  Implications  of 
any  such  recommendation. 

(f)  Consider  which  organs  should  receive 
the  resulting  dau  and  which  should  eval- 
uate them  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

(g)  Consider  and  recommend  those  organs 
to  which  the  overall  evaluations  should  be 
submitted  for  possible  remedial  action  at 
Government  level. 

C.  Pollutant  Release  Limits 

49.  The  Preparatory  Committee,  having  con- 
sidered the  question  of  establishing,  on  an 
International  basis,  guidance  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  release  of  pollutants,  requests  the 
Secretariat  to  compile  Information  on  and, 
with  appropriate  consultation  with  experts, 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  development  and  recc«nmenda- 
tlon.  In  co-operation  with  the  competent 
International  organizations,  of  additional  in- 
ternational environmental  quality  criteria  ' 
aimed  at  the  protection  of  man's  health  and 
his  environmental  for  use  by  Governments 
in  limiting  the  release  Into  the  environment 
of  critical  pollutants: 

(b)  The  containing  review  of  existing 
criteria  ^  relevant  to  environmental  problems 
and  the  Identification  of  areas  In  which  new 
or  revised  criteria  are  needed; 

(c)  The  identification  of  substances  which, 
because  of  their  toxicity,  persistence,  ac- 
cumulation In  living  tissues  or  other  spe- 
cial properties,  should  not  be  discharged  Into 
the  environment  when  this  is  avoidable,  or 
falling  that,  whose  discharge  should  be 
limited: 

(d)  The  development  of  internationally 
agreed  recommendations  for  the  use  of 
pesticides; 

(e)  Conducting  a  critical  review  of  exist- 
ing practices  In  the  transptortation.  storage 
and  disposal  of  toxic  substances  and  develop- 
ing if  necessary  additional  sidelines  or  rules. 

50.  The  Secretariat  should  report  to  the 
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Intergovernmental  Working  Group  on  "Mon- 
itoring" and  If  It  makes  positive  recommen- 
dations In  any  of  the  above  areas  should  sub- 
mit them  to  the  Intorgovemmental  Working 
Group  on  "Monitoring"  for  consideration. 

51.  The  Preparatory  Committee  has  con- 
sidered the  proposals  for  an  International 
Registry  of  Potential  Chemical  Pollutants 
and  considers  that  these  proposals  shoxild  be 
discussed  at  level  II  for  the  time  being. 

52.  It  requests  the  Secretary  accordingly 
to  seek  Basic  Pap>er8  from  governments  and 
appropriate  governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  and  to  collate  these 
papers  In  the  light  of  discussion  during  the 
second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee, 
and  to  present  the  results  of  Its  work  of  col- 
lation for  further  consideration  at  the  third 
session  In  September  1971,  when  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  may  wish  to  consider  Initia- 
tion of  possible  level  HI  preparations. 

D.  Conso'vatlon 

I.  Areas  of  natural,  cultural  or  historical 

significance 

53.  The  Preparatory  Committee  recom- 
mends that  preparations  should  be  Initiated 
m  order  to  enable  the  Governments  present 
at  the  Stockholm  Conference,  should  they  so 
decide,  to  agree  to  establish  a  World  Heritage 
Foundation  under  which  special  recognition 
would  be  accorded  to  certain  areas  of  na- 
tural, cultural  or  historical  significance,  as 
well  as  to  take  favourable  action,  possibly  In- 
cluding the  opening  for  signature,  of  two  re- 
lated conventions  presently  In  preparation: 
one  on  the  conservation  of  wetlands,  one  on 
the  conservation  of  Islands  for  science. 

54.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  preparation, 
the  Preparatory  Committee  recommends  that 
UNESCO  together  with  the  lUCN,  FAO  and 
Interested  Member  States,  develop  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  proposed  World  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, to  define  Its  objectives  and  mode  of 
action,  to  settle  the  criteria  for  the  sriectlon 
of  natural  areas  and  sites,  and  to  outline  the 
meaures  to  be  adopted  by  States  for  the  con- 
servation of  trust  areas. 

55.  For  the  purpose  outlined  above  the 
Preparatory  Committee  recommends  estab- 
lishment of  an  Intergovernmental  Working 
Group  Initially  composed  of  representatives 
of  Brazil,  France,  India.  Iran,  Italy,  Japan. 
Sweden.  USSR.  UK,  USA,  Zambia,  and  of  such 
other  Interested  United  Nations  Member 
States  who  Indicate  a  desire  to  participate, 
together  with  representatives  of  UNESCO, 
FAO  and  lUCN.  The  Preparatory  Committee 
recommends  that  this  Intergovernmental 
Working  Group  hold  Its  first  meeting  con- 
currently with  the  third  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  to  discuss  reports 
previously  prepared  by  UNESCO,  FAO  and 

rocN. 

56.  Additionally,  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  UNESCO  ensure  that 


1  In  pollution  control  the  word  criteria 
has  come  to  have  a  special  meaning  which 
Is.  briefly,  the  data  describing  quantitatively 
the  effects  of  a  pollutant  on  a  variety  of  re- 
ceptors. These  data  require  a  knowledge  of 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative  differences 
m  the  effects  of  the  pollutant  as  a  result  of: 


the  chemical  form  of  the  pollutant,  the 
target  organism  and  the  type  of  exposure. 
I.e.,  acuto  or  chronic.  The  kinds  of  harm 
which  might  be  considered  and  which  may 
be  determining  Include  effects  on  human 
health,  fauna,  flora  and  natural  resources. 
Knowledge  of  all  these  permits  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  most  likely  effect  In  the  most 
sensitive  organism. 

Norms  m  standards  are  regulated  levels  of 
quality  of  a  natural  resource  or  emission 
rates  of  pollutants  prescribed  for  speclflc 
control  pxxrpoeee.  They  are  arrived  at  by  ob- 
jective and  subjective  Judgment  weighing 
the  risks  of  biological  damage  (described  by 
the  criteria),  economic,  social  and  aesthetic 
factors  against  the  expected  benefits  of  ac- 
cepting a  certain  level  of  a  noxious  agent  or 
environmental  pollutant.  The  Judgment  re- 
quires taking  Into  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  risks  of  harm,  local  conditions,  available 
control  technology,  needs  of  developing  In- 
dustries and  other  scientific,  social  and 
political  factors. 
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this  action  process  In  respect  of 
posed  convention  on  islands  for 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  South 
Commission  at  Its  meeting  at 
August  1971  and  to  assure  that    _  _ 
action   Is   taken   for   Its   discussion 
Pacific    Science    Congress    In 
August-September  1971. 

n.  PROTECTION  OP  ENDANGERED 

57.  The  Preparatorj-  Committee 
that  preparation  should  be  initiated  ir 
to  enable  the  Governments  present 
Stockholm  Conference  should  they 
clde  to  take  positive  action  on  a  draft 
ventlon  to  regulate  the  Import 
transit  of  threatened  species  of 
plants. 

68.  In  order  to  assure  adequate 
the   Preparatory   Committee   agreed 
woiUd  not  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
Intergovernmental    Working   Group 
draft  convention  Is  already  in  prepara^ 
the    lUCN    with    the    assistance    of 

59.  While   recognizing  that   present 
call  for  a  meeting  open  to  all  Member 
early  In  1972  to  agree  on  the  text  of 
ventlon,  the  Preparatory  Committee 
mended  that  lUCN.  In  co-operation 
and    UNESCO,    accelerate    the    pi 
process  in  order  that  Governments 
Involved  could  be  apprised  of  the 
the  convention  In  time  to  consider 
Ing    themselves    with    its    signature 
Stockholm  Conference. 

E.  Soils 

60.  Considering  that  the  steady  and 
times  irreversible   degradation   of  soil 
lowed  by  highly  detrimental  decline  c 
ductlvlty,  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concer  i 
ticularly  for  developing  countries,  th 
paratory  Oommittee  recommends  that 
araUocs    should   be    Initiated    in    oi-* 
enable   Governments  present  at  the 
holm  Conference  to  endorse  a  Plan 
tlon  for  the  purpose  of  strengthenlr  g 
increasing    the    efficiency    of    natlona. 
grammes  of  soil  preservation  and 
tlon,  with  particular  reference  to 
use,  already  initiated  or  to  be     ' 
Governments     and     competent 
Agencies   of   the   United   Nations 
close  co-operation  with  each  other 
non-governmental    Organizations. 

61.  Such    preparation    should    _ 
particular,  the  determination  of   th« 
appropriate    form    of    the    measures 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Stockholn 
ference  in  this  respect  (e.g.  an  Interr 
Convention,  the  establishment  of  a 
Fund    and    of    a    permanent 
group  of  experts  to  keep  the  sltuatlo  i 
stantly    under   review    and    recommei  d 
proprlate   ewtlons   at   the   national, 
and  international  levels,  etc.  .  .  .) 

62.  The  proposed  Plan  of  Action 
able  national  authorities,  with  the 
of  existing  International  institutions 
ganlzatlons,  to  take  measures 

(a)  prevent  various  forms  of  soil 
tlon  such  as : 

Mechanical  erosion  (mainly  by  wate  r 
Including   tidal    action   and   tsunami 
and  wind ) , 

Pollution  resulting  either  from 
(but    inappropriate)    use    of   chemical 
stances   (such  as  pesticides  and  f  ~" 
or  from  accidental  side  effects  of 
c\iltural  activities    (for  example,  oil 
Ing,  mining  wastes,  transport  and 
fuels,  etc.). 

Overgrazing,  fatigue  resulting  from 
tensive  exploitation,  destruction  car 
the  use  of  Inappropriate  mechanical 
ment,  secondary  sallnlzatlon   or 
tion  and.  In  general,  all  negative 
misuse  of  lands, 

Destruction  caused  by  floods, 
or    other    dlaaters    resulting    from 
ment  projects  being  undertaken 
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careful  scientific  Investigations  necessary  to 
forecast  their  short  and  long  term  conse- 
quences (Impact)  on  the  l>io-geo-«qulUb- 
rlum. 

(b)  Improve  or  restore  the  productivity  of 
degraded  lands,  make  best  possible  use  of 
naturally  unproductive  lands  and,  more  gen- 
erally, counteract  by  appropriate  educational 
and  training  programmes  the  detrimental 
effects  of  Ignorance,  negligence  or  short- 
sighted exploitation  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil  or  unwise  land  use  not  based  on  sound 
ecological  principles. 

63.  In  order  to  ensure  adequate  prepara- 
tUm.  the  PrepacBtory  Committee  recommends 
the  establishment  of  an  Intergovernmental 
Working  Group  to: 

(a)  consider  proposals  to  be  submitted  by 
Member  Governments,  the  FAO  In  close  co- 
operation with  UNESCO,  the  lUCN.  the  In- 
ternational Soil  Society  and  other  organi- 
zations (Including  possibly  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Commissions  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  UNDP,  the  IBRD)  whose  experience  and 
support  might  contribute  both  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  preparatory  planning  work 
and  to  the  success  of  the  future  Plan  of 
Action; 

(b)  prepare  the  recommendations  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Stockholm  Conference  for 
adoption; 

(c)  consider  the  scientific,  legal,  admin- 
istrative and  financial  implications  of  such 
recommendations; 

(d)  prepare  the  Instruments  (agreements, 
resolutions  etc.)  necessary  for  such  recom- 
mendations to  become  effective  at  the  time 
of  the  Stockholm  Conference. 

64.  The  Preparatory  Committee,  being  In- 
formed that  present  plans  of  the  Secretariat 
make  provision  for  the  preparation  of  basic 
papers  on  these  subjects  by  Interested  spe- 
cialized agencies  (with  FAO  as  focal  point) 
and  also  by  interested  Governments  and  non- 
governmental organizations  by  the  end  of 
May  1971,  suggests  that  the  Inter-govern- 
mental Working  Group  should  meet  in  June 
1971  In  order  to  discuss  these  basic  papers 
and  elaborate  proposals  for  Immediate  ac- 
tions in  the  areas  outlined  above. 

65.  For  the  purposes  outlined  ^bove  the 
Preparatory  Committee  recommends  estab- 
lishment of  the  Intergovernmental  Working 
Group  initially  composed  of  Argentina.  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil.  Canada,  India,  Iran.  Italy. 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Mexico,  USSR.  UAR,  USA, 
Yugoslavia.  Zambia,  of  such  other  Inter- 
ested United  Nations  Member  States  who 
Indicate  a  desire  to  partictijate  and  of  ap- 
propriate components  of  the  UN  system. 

66.  Oonoerning  the  contents  ot  the  Plan  of 
Action  referred  to  above,  the  Preparatory 
Committee  considers  that  the  following 
problems  would  require  special  attention: 

Adoption  of  polUces  enabling  farmers  or 
agrlctUtural  communities  to  let  the  soil  rest 
whenever  necessary  for  Its  ctoservatlon  or 
reclamation;  \^. 

Stabilization  of  marginal  lands; 

Establishment  of  guidelines  In  order  that 
economic  development  planning  may  take 
account  of  the  necessity  to  preserve  biologicta 
balances,  with  due  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions (climatic,  demographic,  socio-eco- 
nomic, etc.)  prevailing  In  various  regions; 

Establishment  of  national  bodies  to  advise 
governments  and  local  authorities  and  com- 
munities on  land  and  soils  survey  and  map- 
ping, proper  land  use  planning,  adequate 
legislation,  research  and  experimentation  ac- 
tivities required,  and  to  promote  the  neces- 
sary information,  educational,  training  and 
demonstration  activities; 

Establishment  of  regional  research  and 
training  centers  for  collecting  data  relating 
to  similar  ecological  conditions,  exp>erlment- 
Ing  techniques,  advising  national  authorities 
upon  request  and,  In  general,  promoting  re- 
gional co-operation  In  devising  adequate  soil 
use  and  reclamation  policies. 
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67.  The  Preparatory  Committee  considers 
that  the  urgent  necessity  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  the  soil  required 
for  the  proper  supply  of  future  generations 
with  food  and  other  natural  products  should 
be  one  of  the  main  principles  reflected 
In  the  future  Declaration  of  the  Human  En- 
vironment and  Invites  the  Secretariat  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Intergovernmental  Working 
Group  In  charge  of  the  draft  Declaration  all 
advice  and  Information  required  for  this 
purpose. 

F.  Training 

68.  The  Preparatory  Committee  recom- 
mends that  preparations  should  be  Initiated 
In  order  to  enable  the  Governments  present 
at  the  Stockholm  Conference  to  consider  spe- 
cific International  measures  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  specialists  In  various 
fields  of  environmental  problems  (Including 
the  social,  economic  and  cultural  aspects  of 
the  human  environment)  such  as. 

(a)  establishment  or  development  of  re- 
gional training  centres  on  the  human  en- 
vtronment  wtilch  might  be  sponsored  by  the 
relevant  bodies  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  system; 

(b)  determination  of  means  for  financing 
these  centres  and  provision  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  the  study  at  these  cen- 
tres or  other  Institutions; 

(c)  preparation.  In  consultation  with  the 
United  Nations  system  and  the  appropriate 
non- governmental  organizations,  of  pro- 
grammes of  co-ordination  of  the  teaching 
and  training  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
system  and  non-govemmental  organlaatlons 
in  this  field; 

(d)  determination  of  appropriate  ways  and 
means  by  which  Governments  might  obtain 
expert  services  on  an  international  basis. 

69.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  prepara- 
tion, the  Preparatory  Conunlttee  recommends 
the  following  action  process; 

(a)  the  Secretariat  should  undertake,  on 
the  basis  of  data  made  available  by  UN  Agen- 
cies, national  reports  and  other  sources  the 
preparation  of  a  general  outline  of  the  status 
of: 

(I)  teaching  and  training  programmes; 
bibliographies; 

(II)  the  availability  of  fimds,  scholarships 
or  any  financial  means  to  support  Interna- 
tional training; 

(III)  the  availability  of  experts.  In  various 
fields  of  environmental  problems  who  may 
serve  for  International  teaching  and  con- 
sultation. 

(b)  This  Information  will  be  available  for 
consideration  by  the  Preparatory  Committee 
at  Its  third  session  at  which  time  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  wovUd  recommend 
whether  or  not  an  Intergovernmental  Work- 
ing Group  should  appropriately  be  estab- 
lished for  level  III  consideration. 

70.  In  making  such  recommendations  the 
Preparatory  Committee  at  Its  third  session 
will  be  guided  by  the  need  to  determine 
whether  the  functions  envisaged  In  para- 
graph 68  above  can  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily by  existing  or  planned  programmes 
In  the  United  Nations  system,  and  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  with  particular  re- 
gard to  such  proposed  programmes  as  an  "In- 
ternational Centre  for  the  Environment" 
which.  If  established,  might  sponsor  ad- 
vanced educational  and  training  programmes 
In  environmental  problems  and  which  might 
also  play  a  co-ordinating  role  for  the  regional 
training  centres. 

a.  Information  exchange 

71.  The  Preparatory  Committee  sigrees  that 
one  important  objective  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  should  be  an  analysis  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  machinery  for  Inter- 
change of  information  on  environmental 
matters  between  Governments,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  ways  In  which  It  may  be  im- 
proved, particularly  with  regard  to  informa- 
tion other  than  scientific. 
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72  TO  this  end  the  Committee  recommends 
that'  the  secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
iTnference  on  the  Human  Environment; 

(a)  determine  the  needs  of  Governments 
lor  international  exchange  of  Information 
about  the  environment  Including  scientific 
data  and  InformaUon  about  legislative  and 
administrative  experience  In  the  environ- 
mental field,  planning,  resource  management, 
environmental  aspects  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  human  health,  poUutlon  and  p(d- 
lutlon  control,  and  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific methodology  which  has  been  found 
valuable  In  these  fields. 

(b)  ask  United  Nations  Member  States, 
either  directly  or  through  an  appropriate 
Intermediary  agency,  for  an  assessment  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  present  machinery 
for  international  exchange  of  information 
meets  their  requirements. 

(c)  ask  United  Nations  Member  States. 
especlaUy  In  developing  countries,  how  far 
inadequacies  In  the  flow  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  environment  result  from  a  short- 
age of  bibliography,  trained  librarians, 
abstractors,  and  other  Interpretative  person- 
nel, rather  than  from  deficiencies  In  the 
primary  sources  of  material. 

(d)  review  In  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
United  Nations  Member  States  the  adequacy 
of  the  information  gathering,  storage,  assess- 
ment and  dissemination  currently  being 
undertaken  by  economic  regional  commis- 
sions, and  by  intergovernmental  and  other 
international  agencies  as  well  as  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  training  of  personnel  referred 
to  in  section  F. 

(e)  provide  Information  that  will  allow 
United  Nations  Member  States  to  det«rmlne 
how  far  the  work  in  this  field  of  the  existing 
International  agencies,  including  regional 
commissions,  requires  co-ordination  or  ex- 
pansion, and,  if  necessary,  how  far  it  might 
be  appropriate  and  feasible  to  organize  a 
comprehensive  system  for  the  exchange  of 
Information  on  environmental  matters  and 
an  adequate  series  of  centres  with  expertise 
In  this  field. 

(f)  keep  United  Nations  Member  States 
Informed  at  all  appropriate  stages  of  this 
work,  and  to  report  progress  at  the  third 
session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  at 
which  meeting  recommendations  for  Third 
Level  action  at  the  Stockholm  Conference 
could  be  made. 

H.  Genetic  pools 
73.  The  Preparatory  Committee,  taking  Into 
account  the  accelerating  rate  of  plant  and 
animal  species  extinction,  largely  because  of 
the  destruction  of  suitable  habitats  for  them; 
noting  that  the  extensive  use  of  high-yielding 
varieties  contributes  to  the  disappearance  of 
primitive  and  other  forms  and  earlier  varie- 
ties which  may  be  needed,  for  Instance,  for 
further  advances  in  selection  and  breeding 
work,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  developing 
countries  for  varieties  adapted  to  their  spe- 
cific ecological  conditions;  recognizing  that 
the  conservation  and  rational  use  of  the 
existing  diversity  of  the  genetic  resources  and 
ecosystems  of  the  world  constitute  not  only  a 
necessity  for  scientific  purposes  and  ethical 
reasons,  but  can  also  help  In  selecting  pest 
resistant  varieties  and  thereby  reduce  the  use 
of  persistent  pesticides.  In  selecting  species 
and  varieties  for  possible  uses;  recommends 
that  preparation  should  be  Initiated  In  order 
to  enable  the  Governments  present  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference : 

(a)  To  take  full  cognizance  of  the  existing 
activities  of  Member  States,  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  and  non-govem- 
mental organizations  In  the  Important  field 
of  utilization  and  preservation  of  genetic  re- 
sources and  to  evaluate  progress  made  in  this 
respect. 

(b)  To  take  additional  measures  for  the 
rational  conservation  of  world  genetic  re- 
sources Including  the  survey  and  collection  of 
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these  resources,  the  creation  of  additional 
centres  of  conservation  in  natural  conditions 
(natural  reserves  and  parks),  in  gene  banks 
and  other  storage  centres  of  genetic  material, 
and  also  for  strengthening  their  co-operation. 

(c)  To  reinforce  and  co-ordinate,  wherever 
needed,  existing  activities  of  registration,  ex- 
change of  information  and  exchange  of  bio- 
logical material  for  breeding  and  other  p»ir- 
poses.  eventuaUy  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world  register  of  genetic  resources. 

(d)  To  strengthen  and  harmonize  on-go- 
Ing  programmes  of  selection  and  breeding  of 
plants  and  animals  with  a  view  to : 

(I)  developing  additional  high-yielding 
varieties  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
to  ecological  conditions  of  developing  coun- 
tries; 

(II)  Increasing  the  resistance  to  pest  and 
diseases  of  those  varieties,  thereby  reducing 
the  use  of  persistent  pesticides. 

(e)  To  take  similar  measures  as  under  (b) 
and  (c)  above  regarding  culture  collections 
of  micro-organisms,  for  example,  those  used 
for  antl-blotlcs  and  for  soU  Improvement 
(nitrogen  fixation  by  rhizobla) . 

(f)  To  recommend,  wherever  needed,  the 
creation  of  additional  national  and  regional 
centres  which  could  perform  the  above-men- 
tioned general  activities,  especially  in  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  regions,  and  also  some 
specialized  institutes  performing  the  above 
tasks  (b,  c  and  d)  for  specific  crops  such  as 
rice  and  for  domesticated  animals  in  order 
to  increase  their  productivity  and  resistance 
to  pest  and  diseases. 

74.  In  order  to  ensure  adequate  prepara- 
tion, the  Preparatory  Committee  recommends 
that  Interested  Member  Governments,  FAO, 
UNESCO,  WHO  and  other  interested  special- 
ized agencies,  as  well  as  ICSU,  lUCN  and 
other  non-governmental  organizations,  pro- 
vide the  Conference  Secretariat,  by  the  end 
of  May  1971,  with  "basic  papers"  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Secretariat  will  then  ensure  the 
compilation  of  these  papers  and  prepare  ac- 
tion proposals  in  those  specific  sectors  which 
require  urgent  action,  for  consideration  by 
the  Preparatory  Committee  at  its  next  ses- 
sion. 

I.  UN  system 

75.  The  Preparatory  Committee  heard  a 
common  statement  of  the  representatives  of 
the  organizations  of  the  UN  System  who  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference would  provide  additional  impetus 
and  guidance  to  on-going  or  planned  inter- 
national activities  and  programmes  in  spe- 
cific sectors  directly  related  to  the  problems 
of  the  human  environment. 

76.  The  Preparatory  Committee  recognized 
that  this  objective  should  be  met  through 
the  Conference  preparation  process  Itself 
and  does  not  constitute  as  such  a  topic  for 
third  level  action. 

77.  The  Preparatory  Committee  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  the  work  underway  in  the 
UN  system  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
the  human  environment  and  of  the  plans 
and  proposals  already  submitted,  approved 
or  in  the  course  of  submission  to  the  re- 
spective governing  bodies  of  these  organlaa- 
tlons.  The  Preparatory  Committee  further 
agrees  that  It  Is  Important  that  the  fullest 
possible  use  be  made  In  preparations  for  the 
Conference  of  the  full  potential  of  resources 
represented  by  the  UN  system  and  that  any 
duplication  of  activities  be  avoided  by  assur- 
ing the  provision  of  all  necessary  Informa- 
tion concerning  all  pertinent  programmes 
of  each  element  of  the  UN  system. 

78.  With  a  view  to  achieving  the  above  ob- 
jectives, m  respect  of  all  recommended 
agenda  subjects,  the  Preparaory  Committee 
reconunends  that  full  attention  be  paid  to 
on-going  and  planned  activities  of  the  UN 
system  with  particular  regard  to  action  pro- 
posals for  consideration  at  the  Conference 
as  well  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  UN  system 
to  carry  out  any  such  action  proposals. 
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Concluding  remarks 

79.  Debates  on  the  subjects  proposed  for 
completion  at  the  Conference  were  based  on 
the  proposals  summarized  in  documents  A/ 
CONF.48/PC(n)/CRP.4  and  Add.l.  The  Sec- 
retary-General pointed  out  in  his  Introduc- 
tory statement  that  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Comnalttee  at  Its  second  session 
would  be  to  recommend  items  which  should 
be  prepared  In  the  near  future  for  possible 
completion,  at  least  In  an  Initial  stage,  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference,  and  to  specify  for 
each  such  Item  the  nature  of  the  action 
contemplated,  the  nature  of  the  acUon-proc- 
ess  by  which  the  action  would  be  prepared, 
and  the  most  appropriate  means  by  which 
to  secure  intergovernmental  participation 
In  this  process. 

80.  At  a  later  point  In  the  session,  after 
the  need  to  establish  some  Inter-govern- 
mental Working  Groups  to  prepare  third 
level  actions  on  specific  topics  for  appropri- 
ate action  at  the  Stockholm  Conference  had 
been  agreed.  It  was  further  agreed  thit  prog- 
ress reports  on  the  work  of  the  lucergov- 
ernmental  Working  Group  woiild  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Third  Session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  In  September  1971  so  that 
the  Preparatory  Committee  could  then  con- 
sider what  further  guidance  might  be  needed, 
whether  any  rwG  should  be  terminated  as 
well  as  whether  additional  IWQ's.  as  noted 
elsewhere,  are  desirable. 

81.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  objectives  laid  down  by 
the  General  Assembly  It  Is  desirable  to  fa- 
cUltate  participation  by  United  Nations  mem- 
ber States  in  this  preparatory  process  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee.  A  number  of  delegations  felt 
that  it  might  prove  necessary  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  working  groups  In  view  of  prob- 
lems of  support  and  manageatolUty.  but  it 
was  agreed  that  this  could  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary-General.  ^^ 

82  As  refieoted  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
the  Preparatory  Committee  recognized  the 
need  to  secure  maximum  contrlbuUon  from 
all  components  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem in  the  preparations  for  the  Conference 
and  specifically  In  the  level  HI  action 
process  It  was  therefore  considered  highly 
important  to  obtain  the  participation  of 
specialized  agencies  and  other  components 
of  the  United  Nations  system,  as  well  as  of 
certain  international  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations (e.g.  ICSU  and  lUCN)  lii  any 
IWG  detOlng  with  TrmMxn,  for  wMch  tHey 
are    specially    quaUfled   to    contr).toute. 

83  As  requested  under  the  terms  of  rule 
34  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  rule  154  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Conference  in- 
formed the  Preparatory  Oommittee  that  the 
convening  of  the  Intergovernmental  Work- 
ing Groups  would  have  financial  Implica- 
tions but  he  also  observed  that  no  iwxDvlsion 
had  been  made  In  the  Conference  budget  for 
financing  such  Working  Groups.  These  fi- 
nancial implications  could  not  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  until  details  on 
the  venue,  duration,  dates  and  composition 
of  each  meeting  were  known  together  with 
their  interpretation  and  documentation 
needs.  One  effective  and  practical  means  of 
meeting  these  additional  financial  require- 
ments was  for  Member  States  to  host  the 
inter- governmental  Working  Groups  at  tlielr 
expense.  For  the  guidance  of  those  Govern- 
ments who  might  be  prepared  to  host  such 
meetings,  the  Secretary-General  provided 
some  cost  estimate  based  on  certain  broad 
assumptions  he  had  to  make. 

84  The  Conmiisslon  appealed  in  this  con- 
nexion to  the  generosity  of  member  States 
to  assist,  by  hosting  IWOs  and  by  other 
means,  to  make  it  possible  to  convene  all 
recommended     Intergovernmental     Working 
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Groups  without  further  combination  or 
reduction  of  their  number.  It  was  ncted  In 
this  connexion  that  It  may  b«  poss  ble  In 
some  Instances,  within  existing  fUianclal 
limitations,  to  convene  IWGs  at  Unltjd  Na- 
tions Headquarters  in  New  York  or  Cieneva. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Bp«<  lallzed 
agencies  examine  whether  they  could,  within 
the  limits  of  their  budgets,  provide  iiccom- 
modatlon  and  services  for  the  work  of  the 
rWG.  In  the  case  of  the  IWG  on  soils,  it  was 
suggested  that,  tn  order  to  save  moiey,  Its 
work  could  be  conducted  in  English    >njy. 

86.  The  view  was  also  expressed  thaft  some 
member  States  might  assist  by  helping  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  participation  by  Experts 
from  developing  countries;  also  thai  Gov- 
ernments might  provide  experts"  services  to 
the  Secretariat  for  the  preparation  lof  the 
basic  documentation  to  be  made  a'ojallable 
to  the  Working  Groups.  i 

86.  The  Preparatory  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  IWG  on  the  proposad  Dec- 
laration on  the  Human  Eaivlronment  l>e  con- 
vened Sfi  a  sub-group  at  TJnited  stations 
Headquarters  In  New  York  at  a  tlm^  to  be 
announced  by  the  Conference  Secretary- 
General  after  consultations  with  Interested 
members. 

87.  Recognizing  the  financial  and'  other 
constraints  under  which  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference  must  act  the  Prepara- 
tory ConLmittee  expects  him  to  exert  Uls  best 
efforts  to  seciire  necessary  support,  and  urges 
Oovemments  in  a  position  to  do  sol  to  in- 
form him  by  the  end  of  March  ofi  their 
ability  to  invite  IWGs  to  meet  In  theli]  coun- 
tries. The  Preparatory  Oommlttee  hopes 
means  will  be  found  to  convene  each  i  of  the 
recommended  IWGs,  and  to  enable  all!  mem- 
ber States  Interested  In  the  participation  to 
do  so,  and  leaves  the  arrangements  for  this 
In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Conference  together  with  convening  States 
as  appropriate  for  IWGs*  on  the  fof owing 
subjects : 

(a)  Marine  Pollution 

(b)  Monitoring  and  Environmental  Cri- 
teria 

(c)  Soils 

88.  As  to  the  other  proposals  dlscudsed  by 
the  Preparatory  Committee,  It  was  felt  that 
they  were  not  rlp>e  for  initiation  of  l^el  m 
action  at  the  present  time. 

Observations  and  comments 

89.  One  delegation  expressed  a  reservation 
concerning  the  establishment,  the  terms  of 
reference,  the  composition  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Inter-governmental  Wbrklng 
Groups,  expressing  the  view  that  thf  Pre- 
paratory Committee  and  the  Secretarj-Gen- 
eral  of  the  Conference  are  not  authorised  by 
the  relevant  resolutions  of  the  Genetal  As- 
sembly 2398  (XXni).  2581  (XXIV)j  2667 
(XXV),  or  by  existing  practice,  to  seject  or 
nominate  the  membership  of  subsidliry  or- 
gans or  working  groups  on  the  Intergpvem- 
mental  level,  outside  the  framework  jof  the 
Preparatory  Ccnnmittee.  j 

m.    ORGANIZATIONAL    MATTSB8    WITH    RZCiRO    TO 
THE     CON7KBENCE  I 

Conference  organization  and  structyre 

90.  The  Preparatory  Committee  afttr  de- 
bate on  proposals  forwarded  by  the  Secifetary- 
Oeneral '  and  further  Information  subpUed 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Svedish 
Preparatory  Committee  about  the  availability 
of  rooms  and  services,  arrived  at  a  general 
consensus  on  a  number  of  conslderatlotis. 

91.  Facilities  would  be  provided  for  plenary 
discussions  throughout  the  whole  cf  the 
conference  so  that  these  could  proceed  con- 


»See  paragraph   55   above  for  "coi^serva- 
tlon". 

•See  Report  of  the  Secretary-General 
OONP.48/PC.8)    and   the   Statement 
Secretary-General  of  the  Conference  (, 
IV). 
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currently  with  the  work  of  the  three  com- 
mittees. 

92.  The  six  subjects  would  be  assigned  to 
the  committees  as  follows: 

C<xnmlttee  1 

The  Planning  and  Management  of  Human 
Settlements  for  Environmental  Quality,  and. 

Educational,  Informational,  Social  and 
Cultural  Aspects  of  Environmental  Issues. 

Committee  2 
The  Environmental  Asp)ects  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Management 

Etevelopment  and  Environment. 

Oommlttee  3 

Identification  and  Control  of  Pollutants 
and  Nuisances  of  Broad  International  sig- 
nificance 

The  International  Organized  Implications 
of  Action  Proposals. 

93.  Because  of  possible  differences  on  the 
sizes  of  action  plans  for  the  different  subject 
areas,  there  was  general  agreement  that  the 
work  schedules  of  these  committees  should 
be  kept  quite  fiexlble,  particularly  for  the 
second  week. 

94.  Countries  would  be  able  to  rearrange 
the  membership  of  their  delegation  on  any 
committee  in  whatever  manner  they  desired. 

95.  The  working  comlnittees  would  have 
to  constitute  themselves  on  the  morning  of 
7  June  1972,  and  begin  their  debate,  at  the 
latest,  IX  not  in  the  same  morning,  that  same 
afternoon.  Flexibility  should  also  be  re- 
tained for  a  final  decision  on  this  Item. 

96.  The  Stockholm  arrangements  would 
have  to  conform  to  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  Conference  ro<Mn3  allocated. 

97.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Stock- 
holm Preparatory  Committee  pointed  out 
that,  apart  from  other  considerations,  limita- 
tions of  space  in  the  meeting  rooms  would 
Impose  that  no  more  than  6  persons  per  dele- 
gation be  seated  In  the  plenary  and  no  more 
than  3  In  each  committee. 

98.  After  discussing  how  the  Declaration 
on  the  Human  Environment  should  be  dealt 
with  at  the  Conference,  the  Preparatory 
Committee  did  not  take  a  decision  on 
whether  It  should  be  considered  first  by  Com- 
mittee I  or  the  Plenary  Session.  It  was  agreed 
that  this  would  depend  on  the  state  oif  prep- 
aration of  the  document  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Conference. 

Pre   conference   documentation,   work   plan 
and  method 

99.  The  Preparatory  Committee  based  Its 
debate  on  jjiropoeals  forwarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General '  and  remarks  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General on   15  February  1971. 

100.  Questions  from  delegations  and  ex- 
planations by  the  Secretariat  illuminated  the 
following  points: 

(a)  National  Reports  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretariat  by  31  March  1971  and  basic 
papers*  by  31  May  1971. 

(b)  These  will  be  collected  In  the  Confer- 
ence Library,  which  will  have  a  published 
bibliography  which  will  be  a  Conference 
document. 

101.  The  Secretariat  pointed  out  that  these 
deadlines  were  necessary  for  completion  of 
first  drafts  of  Position  and  Action  Papers  * 
prior  to  the  Third  Session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  It  was  hoped  by  15  August. 

102.  The  discussion  indicated  that  several 
delegations  attached  special  Importance  to 
case  studies.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the 
Secretariat  would  circulate  to  all  member 
States  of  the  United  Nations  a  list  of  sug- 
gested topics  for  case  studies  as  well  as  topics 
already  proposed  by  Governments. 
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•See  Report  of  the  Secretary-General 
(A/CONF  48/PC.8)  and  accompanying  mate- 
rial part  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Annex  V 
and  the  Statement  by  the  Secretary- General 
of  the  Conference  (Annex  IV) . 

♦See  Annex  V. 


103.  The  Preparatory  Committee  agreed 
that  In  the  preparation  of  Position  Papera 
and  Action  Plans  there  should  be  consult*, 
tlons  with  experts  and  governments,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretariat.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Intergovernmental  consultations  on  tbe 
action  proposals  were  essential  and  that  they 
could  take  place  mainly  at  the  Third  Ses- 
sion of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  to  assure 
completion  of  documents  by  31  October.  The 
Secretariat  explained  that  this  schedule  wm 
essential  to  meet  the  deadline  Imposed  by 
the  time  required  for  translation,  printing 
and  distribution  of  the  conference  docu- 
ments by  February  1972.  and  for  their  subse- 
quent examination  by  governments. 

104.  Several  delegations  advanced  the 
point  of  view,  during  various  stages  of  the 
debate  In  the  Preparatory  Committee  that 
the  subject  of  Development  and  Environment 
be  given  special  consideration.  The  Prepara- 
tory Committee  agreed  that  after  preliminary 
examination  by  experts  the  subject  might  be 
later  considered  by  an  Intergovernmental 
Working  Group. 

National  participation  and  participation  of 
organizations  other  than  governments  and 
the  United  Nations 

105.  In  introducdng  the  proposals  con- 
tained In  paragraphs  70-74  of  his  report,*  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Conference  laid  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  measures  designed  to  en- 
able developing  countries  to  participate  In 
the  Conference.  In  this  connection  he  In- 
formed the  Committee  that  regional  semi- 
nars would  be  organized  and  that  they  would 
take  place  In  August  or  early  September  1971. 

106.  Regarding  the  p€irtlclpatlon  of  orga- 
nizations other  than  governments  and  Unit- 
ed Nations  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions— IGOs  and  non-governmental  organi- 
zations— ^NOOs,  the  Secretcury-General  of  the 
Conference  first  noted  the  need  for  partici- 
pation of  IQOs,  calling  the  Committee's  at- 
tention to  the  presence  at  this  session  of 
the  Preparatory  Oommlttee  of  many  of  these 
organizations. 

107.  Turning  to  NOOs,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference  reiterated  the  very 
Important  role  of  these  organizations  because 
of  the  variety  of  talent  they  could  give  to 
the  Conference  and  because  of  the  need  for 
governments  to  have  the  backing  of  public 
opinion.  Recommendations  received  from 
NGOs  would  he  carefully  considered  and 
consultations  would  be  held  with  NGOs  to 
clarify  these  recommendations.  He  also  noted 
the  more  direct  relationship  with  some  NGOs 
that  can  make  particular  substantive  con- 
tributions. 

108.  The  Preparatory  Committee  expressed 
Its  appreciation  for  the  various  measures 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Conference  In  order  to  enable  developing 
countries  to  participate  In  the  Conference. 
In  this  connexion  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  seminars  propKJsed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  would  be  valuable  as  an  expression 
of  the  regional  approach  and  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  ECE  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment would  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  Stockholm  Conference. 

109.  In  commenting  on  the  Item  covering 
NGO  participation,  the  members  generally 
approved  of  the  Secretary-General's  recom- 
mendations. Several  delegations  felt  that 
NGOs,  pctftlcularly  youth,  could  not  find  ade- 
quate representation  on  government  delega- 
tions, while  other  delegations  felt  that  repre- 
sentation should  be  left  with  governments. 

110.  It  was  suggested  that  a  pre-Confer- 
ence  for  NGOs  should  be  held  at  which  NGOs 
could  make  recommendations  to  the  Stock- 
holm Conference. 

111.  Some  delegations,  convinced  of  the 
universal  character  of  the  problem  of  the 
environment,  expressed  the  opinion  that  par- 
ticipation In  the  Conference  should  also  have 
universal  character. 
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IV.    PtJBLIC    INFORMATION    AND    ia>UCATION  > 

112  The  Preparatory  Oommlttee  discussed 
the  nroposals  set  out  in  Annex  in  of  the  re- 
Dort  Of  the  Secretary-General.'  There  was 
«neral  agreement  that  pubUc  information 
was  of  primary  importance  and  that  special 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  pol- 
icy makers  with  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  their  decisions  and  on  In- 
forming public  opinion  in  developing  coun- 
tries It  was  stressed  that  action  In  the  en- 
vlronmentel  field  implied  changes  In  the  way 
of  lUe  and  that  the  public  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  such  changes. 

113  There  was  some  criticism  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  In  Annex  IH  which  was 
found  to  be  m  some  respects  contradictory. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  these  proposals  did 
not  in  themselves  constitute  an  action  plan, 
one  delegation  found  that  the  premises  for 
action  In  the  information  field  tended  to 
over-emphasize  the  global  aspects  of  the 
environmental  problem  and  also  that  more 
stress  should  be  put  on  mankind's  abiUty 
to  overcome  these  problems. 

114.  Many  delegations  found  it  Important 
that  information  activities  in  connection 
with  the  Conference  should  make  full  use 
of  existing  Information  networks,  both  na- 
tional and  international.  Stress  shOTild  "be 
put  on  direct  contacts  w\t\x  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  other  leaders  of  public  opinion.  AU 
vise  should  be  made  of  audio- visual  media 
with  particular  stress  on  material  for  tele- 
vision. It  was  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
work  in  the  Information  field  required  a 
high  level  of  professional  expertise. 

115  A  proposal  for  an  International  film 
competition  on  the  environment  was  sup- 
ported by  several  delegations.  In  this  con- 
nection It  was  felt  by  some  delegations  that 
such  a  competition  should  not  be  under 
direct  UN  sponsorship. 

V.   FUTURE   BtEETlNGS   OF   THE   PREPARATORY 
COMMITTZE 

116.  Pursuant  to  General  Assembly  res- 
olution 2657  (XXV)  the  third  session  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  will  take  place 
m  New  York  from  13  to  24  September  1971. 

117.  At  the  third  session,  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  was  expected  to  have  before 
it  progress  reports  on  the  elaboration  of  ac- 
tion proposals  for  the  Conference.  Also  the 
Committee  would  give  detailed  considera- 
tion to  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Human  Environment.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  Preparatory  Committee,  at  Its  third  ses- 
sion, could  set  up  three  sessional  working 
groups  which  would  correspond  to  the  three 
committees  suggested  for  the  Conference 
Itself.' 

118.  The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  was  expected  to  be  held  In 
New  York  early  In  1972. 

VI.    OTHER    BUSINESS 

Report  on  the  EC  A  Conference  of  Ministers 

119.  The  representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Conference  to  the  ECA  ses- 
sion gave  a  summary  of  the  statement  he 
had  made  at  Tunis. 

The  developing  countries  should  partici- 
pate In  the  discussion  of  principles  so  that 
any  decisions  adopted  at  Stockholm  would 
not  be  made  only  by  rich  countries,  whose 
conceptions  and  preoccupations  in  the  mat- 
ter cf  environment  might  be  different  from 
those  of  poor  countries. 

It  was  obviously  in  the  Interests  of  tbe 
developing  countries  to  negotiate  with  the 
advanced  countries  the  terms  of  specific  as- 
sistance which  would  enable  them  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems  In  the  context 
of  their  development  policies. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
problem  of  environment,  It  was  essential  for 
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all  people,  whatever  their  material  resources, 
and  for  all  governments  on  their  behalf,  to 
agree  on  measures  which  would  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives  on  the  earth. 

120.  With  reference  to  the  need  to  Inten- 
sify public  Information  activities,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Conference  stated  that  a  consultant  loaned 
by  the  Canadian  Government  would  visit 
some  twelve  countries  in  March  and  April, 
accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the  ECA 
secretariat.  The  Secretary-General  of  the 
Conference  would  himself  visit  other  coun- 
tries In  the  next  few  months  to  establish 
contacts  at  tbe  highest  level.  He  would  also 
attend  the  meeting  of  United  Nations  Resi- 
dent Representatives  at  New  Delhi. 

Preparation  of  a  glossary 

121.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  prepare  a  glossary  of  current  terms 
concerned  with  environment  In  the  four 
working  languages  of  the  United  Nations.  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  avoiding  misun- 
derstandings during  tbe  preparation  and 
discussion  of  documentation,  work  on  this 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rules  of  procedure 

122.  The  Committee  agreed  to  consider  at 
its  next  session  draft  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  Stockholm  Conference  and  recommended 
that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Conference 
prepare  a  draft  for  this  purpose. 

Methods  to  expedite  the  adoption  and  imple- 
mentation of  international  rules  and 
standards  for  environment  protection 

123.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference,  the  legal  Counsel  of 
FAO  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Methods  to 
Expedite  tbe  Adoption  and  Implementation 
of  International  Rules  and  Standards  for 
Environment  Protection",  which  was  dis- 
tributed as  a  Conference  Room  Paper. 

vn.   ADOPTION   OF  THE  REPORT 

124.  Tbe  Preparatory  Committee  adopted 
the  above  report  on  the  last  day  of  Its  second 
session.  I.e.  19  February  1971. 


"See  doc.  A/CONP.48/PC.8. 


>  This  section  should  be  read  In  connection 
With  paragraphs  68-70  (Training)  above. 
»  See  doc.  A /CONF.48/PC.8 
*  See  para.  92  above. 


NINTH  DISTRICT  OP  INDIANA  POLL 
RESULTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  results 
from  my  1971  opinion  survey: 

Ninth  District  Poll  Resttlts 
welfare  reform 

The  President  has  proposed  a  sweeping 
plan  of  welfare  reform.  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing comes  closest  to  your  views?  (Afore  than 
one  choice  if  you  uHsh.) 

42  Tt — Payments  should  be  made  to  fami- 
lies In  which  the  father  earns  less  than  the 
welfare  standards. 

44  Tc — Mothers  should  be  reqviired  to  work 
if  day  care  can  be  provided  for  their  young 
children. 

187c — There  should  be  a  Federally-financed 
floor  on  welfare  programs. 

14% — The  Federal  government  should  take 
over  the  welfare  program. 

13% — ^The  present  welfare  programs  are 
adequate  and  should  be  continued. 

HEALTH    INStTEANCK 

Several  proposals  for  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  all  Americans  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress.  Which  one  of  tbe  following 
do  you  think  Is  the  BEST  approach? 

25% — Health  Insurance  for  all  Americans 
tbrougb  payroll  deductions  and  Federal  con- 
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tributlons  for  those  able  to  pay,  a  continua- 
tion of  Medicaid  for  those  not  able  to  pay. 

19% — Health  Insurance  through  income 
tax  credits  to  purchase  private  health  In- 
surance for  those  able  to  pay,  plus  Fed- 
erally-financed Insurance  for  those  not  able 
to  pay. 

27% — Health  insurance  providing  protec- 
tion only  against  catastrophic,  or  highly  ex- 
pensive. Illnesses. 

15% — Expansion  of  tbe  Medicare  program 
to  include  all  Americans,  regardless  of  age, 
and  to  Include  a  wider  range  of  benefits. 

14% — ^No  answer. 

CONGRESSIONAL      REORGANIZATION 

Would  you  favor  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
awarding  committee  chairmanships  auto- 
matically to  Members  with  the  longest  con- 
tinuous  service? 

72%— Yes. 

21%— No. 

7  %  — No    answer . 

GOVERNMENT     REORGANIZATION 

The  President  has  proposed  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  12  Cabinet  Departments  into 
eight,  to  bring  about  better  administration 
of  Federal  programs.  Which  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing comes  closest  to  your  view: 

42% — The  proposal  vrill  help  to  make  the 
Federal  government  more  responsive. 

26% — The  proposal  will  only  create  larger 
centers  of  bureaucracy. 

23% — The  proposal  will  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

9% — No    answer. 

SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

Which  one  of  the  following  courses  of 
action  In  Southeast  Asia  comes  closest  to 
your  point  of  view? 

23% — Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican   troops. 

16% — Announcing,  then  foUowlng 

through,  on  a  date  for  withdrawing  all 
American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

44% — Gradual  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are  able  to 
take  over  tbe  conflict. 

13% — Continued  presence  of  American 
combat  troops  In  Vietnam  until  the  Com- 
munists are  defeated. 

4% — No   answer. 

The  Congress  voted  In  1970  to  cut  off 
funds  for  American  ground  combat  troops 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Do  you  think  this 
restriction  should  be: 

33% — Repealed. 

32% — Continued  as  It  Is. 

27% — Amended  to  prohibit  also  funds  for 
air  support  and  all  military  activity. 

87c — No    answer. 

CAMPAIGN     SPENDING 

The  costs  of  election  campaigns  are  be- 
coming a  national  concern.  Do  you  prefer: 
(More  than  one  choice,  if  you  vHsh.) 

68% — Pull  disclosure  of  the  source  of  cam- 
paign funds  and  the  manner  In  which  they 
are  spent. 

72%, — A  celling  on  campaign  expenditures 
for  all  candidates. 

117p — Tax  deductions  or  credits  for  per- 
sons who  make  contributions  to  p>olltical 
campaigns. 

4% — ^Federal  funds  for  specified  campaign 
expenditures  for  all  candidates. 

THE     DRATT 

The  right  of  the  government  to  induct 
certain  Individuals  Into  military  service  ex- 
pires June  30,  1971.  Which  one  of  these  do 
you  favor: 

37% — Establishing  an  all- volunteer  army. 

40% — Extending  the  draft,  but  without 
college  deferments. 

17%— Extending  the  draft  ae  It  Is  now, 
with  deferments  for  undergraduate  c<rtlege 
students. 

67o — No  answer. 

NATIONAL     PRIORITIES 

Please  Indicate  whether  you  feel  govern- 
ment spending  in  each  of  the  following  cate- 
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gorles  sbotild  be  Increased,  held  at 
levels,  or  decreased: 

|ln  percent) 


(resent 


Held  It 

present 

Increased  level    decreased 


Defense 20  43 

Foreign  iM 1  V 

Pollution  central 69  20 

Education 43  38 

Health  research 65  27 

Crime  prevention  and  con- 
trol   70  23 

The  elderly 4*  42 

Farm  program 19  39 

Supersonic  transport. 7  18 

Aidtocities 27  43 

Rural  development 25  47 

The  space  program 10  32 

Consumer  protection 51  32 


PABTICIPATION   INFORMATION 

(In  percent) 

1.  Sex: 

Male 

Female    

No  answer 

2.  Age: 

Under  30 

30-45   - 

4&-€5 

Over  65 

No  answer 

3.  Party  preference: 

Democrat   

Republican    

Independent   

No  answer 


WHY    THE    DRIVE    TO    BAIL 
BUSINESS  IN  TROUBLE 


cone*  rn 


and 
In 
-tlarlous 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATEI^,  JR. 

or   CAUTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  May  24  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  clearly  illustrates  the 
part  that  our  Government  has  pla;  ^ed  in 
assisting  ailing  private  enterprise  n  the 
past.  I  present  it  here  for  my  colleagues 
information : 

Why  the  Drive  To  Bail  Out  Bttsine^ses  in 
Trouble 

Rescuing  ailing  firms,  to  protect  jol^s 
business    confidence.    Is    a    top 
Washington.  Congress  is  looking  at 
Ideas. 

A  White  House  proposal  for  financial 
to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporatlqn 
revived  interest  In  some  type  of  "new 

The   Reconstruction   Finance   Corp<^atlon 
aided  hundreds  of  firms  in  the  1930s 
generally  a  financial  success.  Now  thei'e 
feeling  that  something  like  the  RFC 
be  needed  again  to  aid  companies 
dustrles  caught  In  financial 
due  to  reoeeslcii,  tight  money,  bad 
ment,  defense  cutbacks  or  a  comblnaltlon 
those  causes. 

Eleven  months  ago  the  country's 
railroad,   Perm   Central,  nearly  went 
and  still  Is  In  perilous  shape.  It  hat 
than  90,000  employes.   The  threaten^ 
lapse  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  could 
some  30,000  Jobs. 

At   a  time  when  confidence  Is  crucial   to 
econonxlc  recovery,  the  Nixon  Administration 
decided  it  would  not  let  either  of 
diistnal  giants  go  down  the  drain 
an  effort  to  save  them. 
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In  the  first  big  effort,  a  year  ago,  the  Ad- 
ministration sought  legislation  permitting 
guarantees  of  up  to  750  million  dollars  In 
loans  to  hard-pressed  railroads,  including 
200  million  for  Penn  Central,  Congress 
balked,  however,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refused  to  back  up  a  200-mlU  Ion-dollar 
loan  to  Penn  Central  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  The  railroad  sought  reorganiza- 
tion In  the  courts  under  the  bankruptcy  law. 

After  six  months  of  congressional  debate. 
President  Nixon  on  January  8  signed  the 
£2mergency  RaU  Services  Act,  allowing  up  to 
125  million  dollars  In  Government-supported 
loans  for  Penn  Central. 

PROTECTION    FOR    LENDERS 

The  Act  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  new  lenders  to  the  railroad,  with  their 
Government  guarantees,  get  first  call  on  any 
profits,  plus  the  highest  Hen  on  the  railroad's 
property  should  the  firm  fold.  Old  lenders, 
believing  they  are  left  out  In  the  cold,  now 
threaten  to  sue  and  challenge  the  Act. 

Congressmen  wUl  try  to  avoid  that  Hen 
pitfall  as  they  work  on  legislation  for  Lock- 
heed. 

Lockheed's  major  creditor  already  Is  the 
U.S.  Government.  As  the  largest  defense- 
contracting  firm,  Lockheed  staggered  under 
massive  cutbacks  in  arms  orders. 

The  company's  troubles  were  compounded 
by  cost  ovemuis  on  projects  for  which  It 
did  get  contracts. 

The  heaviest  blow  came  last  February  when 
the  British  firm  of  Rolls-Royce,  Ltd.,  pro- 
ducing engines  for  Lockheed's  L-1011  TrlStar 
commercial  airliner,  collapsed  into  receiver- 
ship. 

HELP   FROM   THE    GOVERNMENT 

On  May  13,  the  Nixon  Administration  sent 
to  Congress  a  bill  to  allow  the  Government 
to  underwrite  250  mlUlon  dit^lars  In  loans  to 
troubled  Lockheed. 

Meanwhile  the  Defense  Department  had  set 
June  7  as  the  start-up  date  for  a  "fixed  loss" 
contract  with  Lockheed  for  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  C-5A  military  transport. 
Thereafter,  costs  for  the  plane  would  be  re- 
imbursed as  they  are  Incurred  until  the  last 
of  the  81  planes  ordered  Is  received.  The 
estimated  total  cost  would  be  3.2  billion 
dollars,  leaving  Lockheed  still  owing  the 
Government  100  mlUlon. 

The  British  Government  also  had  acted. 
On  May  10.  the  British  said  they  were  put- 
ting up  240  million  dollars  to  finance  com- 
pletion of  Rolls-Royce's  RB-211  Jet  engine 
for  the  Lockheed  Jetliner.  But  the  project 
is  being  aided  "In  expectation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement"  for  Lockheed  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  wording  of  the  White  House  legisla- 
tion for  Lockheed  aid  would  permit  similar 
Government  backing  for  other  big  aerospace 
firms  suffering  from  the  cutbacks  in  weapons- 
space  plans.  If  Congress  approves  loan- 
guarantee  authority  for  more  than  the  250 
millions  that  Lockheed  seeks. 

Other  bills  in  Congress  would  extend  the 
concept  of  "rescue  loans"  stlU  further. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (Rep.),  of  New 
York,  wants  guarantee  authority  of  up  to  5 
billion  dollars  to  help  corporations  facing 
liquidity  pinches. 

The  Javlts  bill  would  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  undervrrlte  lOU's  to  businesses 
whose  failures  "would  result  In  an  unaccept- 
able curtailment  of  service  vital  to  the  na- 
tional Interest."  The  guarantee  would  run 
for  a  year  and  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  establishing  a  permanent  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Corporation. 

Another  proposal  calls  for  creation  of  a 
National  Development  Bank.  The  authors 
are  the  heads  of  the  banking  and  currency 
committees — Representative  Wright  Patman 
(Dem.),  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  Ben- 
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ator  John  Sparkman  (Dem.),  of  Alabaout, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

BILLION  FOR  LOANS 

The  U.S.  Treasury  would  put  up  1  billion 
dollars  to  capitalize  the  bank.  It  could  incur 
debts  up  to  20  billion.  Loans  would  go  pri- 
marily for  financing  public  works  and  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  projects,  but 
some  businesses  also  could  get  aid. 

Interest  rates  to  borrowers  would  not  ex- 
ceed  6  per  cent  or  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count rate,  whichever  is  lower. 

The  bank  also  could  guarantee  loans,  at 
certain  interest  rates. 

The  authors  maintain  that  the  National 
Development  Bank  would  not  compete  with 
private  banks.  Their  claim:  "Borrowers  will 
be  required  to  demonstrate  that  they  could 
not  obtain  loans  from  private  lending  sources 
on  reasonable  terms  before  they  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  from  this  new  finan- 
cial institution." 

Since  the  bill  restricts  the  development 
bank's  activity  to  locating  and  improving 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses  and  In- 
dustries In  depressed  areas,  it  apparently 
would  have  to  be  broadened  to  accommodate 
a  company  such  as  Lockheed.  The  bank  Is 
patterned  closely  after  the  old  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 

The  RFC  was  approved  Jan.  22,  1932,  dur- 
ing the  Republican  Administration  of  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

In  its  lifetime  of  25y2  years,  the  RFC  dis- 
bursed more  than  40  billion  dollars  in  direct 
loans  and  backed  up  billions  of  additional 
dollars  In  underwritten  loans  and  invest- 
ments made  by  private  financial  Institutions. 

Among  the  firms  that  came  to  the  RFC  for 
help  was  Lockheed,  which  In  1934  borrowed 
$200,000. 

In  1953,  under  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion, the  RFC  Liquidation  Act  passed.  Part 
of  this  law  started  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, still  in  operation.  On  June  30, 
1957,  the  RFC  finally  died. 

The  Idea  of  Government-guaranteed  loans 
as  a  financing  tool,  however,  has  flourished 
massively.  The  chart  on  page  41  shows  how 
the  total  of  such  loan  guarantees,  plus  direct 
federal  loans,  has  about  doubled  In  the  past 
10  years. 

Another  proptosal  to  restore  an  RFC-type  of 
corporation  comes  from  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums.  He  would 
limit  federal  loans  to  companies  whose  break- 
up would  cause  serious  economic  damage. 

As  of  mid -May  the  various  RFC-type  plana 
were  not  expected  to  make  much  progress  In 
Congress  unless  economic  conditions  took  s 
turn  for  the  worse.  Highly  placed  ofBclals 
said  they  saw  no  other  "Penn  Centrals  or 
Lockheeds"  on  the  horizon. 

Even  the  Lockheed  rescue  legislation  prob- 
ably will  not  reach  a  decision  in  Congress 
until  July,  at  the  earliest.  Votes  in  both 
houses  are  expected  to  be  close.  Senator 
Richard  S.  Schwelker  (Rep.),  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke  for  many  when  he  refused  to 
approve  of  taxpayers'  backing  "to  ball  out 
Lockheed  for  their  ovirn  mismanagement." 

Some  Democratic  Senators  who  opposed 
the  SST,  however,  indicate  they  generally 
favor  the  Lockheed  aid.  Among  them:  Min- 
nesota's Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  California's 
John  V.  Tunney  and  Alan  Cranston,  Geor- 
gia's David  H.  Gambrell  and  Maine's  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle. 

Meanwhile,  most  leading  businessmen  at- 
tending the  Business  Council  In  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  denounced  the  Lockheed  plan  as  a  fur- 
ther incursion  of  Government  into  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  Top  executives  of  air- 
plane-manufacturing firms  reportedly  also 
oppose  aid  to  Lockheed. 

General  Electric  chairman  Fred  J.  Borch 
contended  aid  should  be  given  Lockheed  only 
If  the  air-bus  engines  are  made  in  U.S.  in- 
stead of  Britain. 
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These  and  other  objections  Insure  a  hot 
fight  over  the  Issue  of  aid  for  Lockheed  or 
any  other  firm  In  trouble. 

The  biggest  railroad  and  the  biggest  de- 
fense firm,  however,  have  turned  out  to  be 
emergency  cases  In  less  than  a  year's  time. 
As  the  Vietnam  war  effort  winds  down.  Con- 
gress may  decide  a  return  to  the  RFC  ap- 
proach, under  some  other  name,  would  be 
timely  Insurance  against  future  breakups. 

CoNNALLY :  "We  Guarantee  a  Lot  of  Things" 

At  a  May  6  news  conference.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary John  B.  ConnalJy  stressed  these 
points — 

"We  should  point  out  that  there  is  pres- 
ently Invested  by  different  parties  in  this 
country  approximately  $1.4  billion  in  the 
L-1011  (Lockheed  air  bus]  program;  $400 
million  of  that  by  various  banks  throughout 
the  country;  about  $350  million  of  that  by 
Lockheed  suppliers;  a  lot  of  It,  obviously,  by 
the  shareholders  of  Lockheed  Itself  .  .  .  $240 
million  .  .  .  has  been  advanced  In  progress 
payments  by  the  airlines  themselves  (for  air 
buses  to  be  delivered  later] ." 

"Lockheed  ...  is  the  nation's  largest  de- 
fense contractor.  It  has,  over  all  in  its  cor- 
poration work,  35,000  subcontracting  wwn- 
panles.  .  .  .  25,000  of  them  fall  In  the  cate- 
got7  of  small  businesses  with  less  than  500 
employes  each.  The  Impact  on  this  economy 
In  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed 
would  be  enormous  In  my  Judgment." 

Asked  if  aid  to  Lockheed  wovdd  set  a  pre- 
cedent, or  if  the  Government  had  done  this 
betoie.  Mr.  Connally  answered: 

"Sure  the  Government  has  done  It  be- 
fore .  .  .  They  did  it  in  the  days  of  RFC;  in 
defense  contracts  now;  in  1967,  a  $75  million 
V  loan  was  made  available  to  Douglas  Air- 
craft prior  to  Its  merger  with  McDonnell. 
We  do  It  through  export-Import  lo«ms, 
through  the  FDIC,  we  guarantee  bank  de- 
posits and  savings  and  loan  deposits.  We  are 
now  guaranteeing  Investment  In  the  market. 
We  g:uarantee  a  lot  of  things." 

trends  in  finance 
Tax  bite 

On  May  10,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  calculates,  the  average 
taxpayer  started  working  for  himself.  During 
the  first  129  days  of  1971  all  his  earnings 
were  equal  to  his  yearly  federal.  State  and 
local  taxes. 

Funds'  favorites 

Stocks  most  widely  Ixiught  by  Investment 
funds  in  first  quarter,  1971,  were  chemicals, 
foods  and  beverages,  rails  and  rail  equipment, 
autos.  finance  and  airlines.  Most  widely  sold: 
construction,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  merchan- 
dising, oil  and  gas,  and  banking  stocks,  ac- 
cording to  a  tabulation  of  79  funds  by  Vlckers 
Associates,  Inc. 

Dividends 

Only  22  corporations  cut  or  omitted  their 
cash  payments  In  March,  the  smallest  num- 
ber in  any  month  since  January,  1970.  How- 
ever. Standard  &  Poor's  Corporation  reports, 
the  number  of  favorable  actions — dividend 
hikes,  extras  and  resumptions  of  cash  pay- 
ments— BtUl  lags  behind  last  year. 

Private  pensions 
Assets  of  private  pension  funds  other  than 
those  administered  by  insurance  companies 
rose  by  5.3  billion  dollars  In  1970  to  a  new 
high  of  95.8  billion,  reported  Commerce  Clear- 
ing House  of  Chicago.  Fund  administrators 
Increased  holdings  in  corporation  bonds  by 
1.6  billion  dollars,  biggest  increase  in  that 
category  since  1966. 

Revenue  sharing 

Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (Dem.) ,  of 
Arkanras.  has  set  June  2  as  the  date  to  start 
hearings  on  the  Administration's  revenue- 
sharing  plan,  which  he  predicts  will  die  In 
his  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Representa- 
tive John  W.  Byrnes  (Rep.),  of  Wisconsin, 
proposed  an  alternate  plan  allowing  people 
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to  deduct  at  least  part  of  their  State  and 
local  taxes  from  federal  income  taxes. 
Credit 
Outstanding  consumer  credit  at  finance 
companies  declined  for  the  third  straight 
month  in  March  to  30.3  billion  dollars.  A  2- 
mlllion-dollar  rise  In  auto  debts  was  offset 
by  a  decline  in  other  consumer  goods  and 
personal  loans.  At  the  same  time,  business 
credit  outstanding  rose  442  million. 


ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  L. 
PATRICK  GRAY  IH,  ADDRESSES 
JUNIOR  OFFICER'S  COUNCIL,  AN- 
DREWS AIR  FORCE  BASE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  occasion  of  Armed  Forces  Day, 
May  15,  my  good  friend  the  Honorable 
L.  Patrick  Gray  m.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  civil  division.  Department  of 
Justice  delivered  an  address  to  the  Jun- 
ior Officer's  Council  at  Andrews  AFB,  Md. 
It  was  most  timely  as  it  dealt  with  the 
recent  demonstrations  in  Washington.  I 
commend  it  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Remarks  by  L.  Patrick  Gray,  III 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased  to 
be  with  you  tonight  on  Armed  Forces  Day. 
In  the  proclamation  establishing  the  third 
Saturday  in  May  as  Armed  Forces  Day,  the 
President  listed  as  one  reason  for  such  recog- 
nition that — 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
serve  as  a  vmlfled  team,  at  home  and  at  out- 
posts throughout  the  world,  insuring  our  own 
security  and  the  security  of  our  friends 
abroad,  and  fostering  the  settlement  of  In- 
ternational differences  by  peaceful  processes. 

Today,  we  hear  loud  cries  against  the 
morality  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  United 
States  to  ensure  our  own  security  and  that 
of  our  friends  abroad.  Increasingly  these  at- 
tacks have  taken  the  form  of  mass  demon- 
strations. Some  have  been  peaceful  and  rela- 
tively non-disruptive,  designed  to  communi- 
cate in  a  visible  but  non-offensive  way,  the 
feeling  of  the  demonstrators  that  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  should  be  ended. 

Others,  as  we  have  seen  so  recently  in 
Washington,  have  been  planned  to  disrupt 
the  ordinary  functioning  not  only  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  also  of  all  other 
normal  business  in  the  city,  and  have  also 
been  aimed  at  coercing  people  Into  accepting 
the  views  of  the  demonstrators.  The  disrup- 
tive approach  cannot  be  tolerated  If  this 
country  Is  to  survive  as  a  free  society. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  petition  the  government 
for  redress  of  grievances.  These  guarantees 
were  added  to  ensure,  as  well  as  words  on 
paper  can  ever  ensure,  that  the  free  society 
the  framers  envisioned,  and  which  had  been 
won  at  great  cost,  would  survive. 

But  the  rights  guaranteed  explicitly  in 
the  Constitution  aire  not  the  only  rights 
which  must  be  recognized  and  protected  If 
a  free  society  Is  to  survive.  Other  rights  were 
not  enumerated  in  part  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  such  rights,  and 
in  p«u-t  because  it  was  unnecessary  since 
there  was  widespread  agreement  that  these 
rights  existed  as  an  inherent  part  of  a  free 
society  and  there  was  widespread  respect  for 
these  rights. 

What  rights  am  I  talking  about?  The  right 
to  travel  freely  about  the  city  or  the  coun- 
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try  on  your  dally  business,  the  right  to  oome 
and  go  without  unneceasary  constraints  in 
places  where  you  have  lawful  business,  the 
right  to  work  wltlxout  imdue  interference, 
generally  these  rights  oould  be  described  as 
the  right  to  go  about  your  dally  life  without 
unwarranted  constraints. 

In  the  recent  demonstrations  In  Washing- 
ton, the  protesters  have  claimed  the  light 
to  exercise  their  First  Amendment  rights  of 
assembly  and  speech  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  others  to  move  freely  through  the 
streets,  and  to  go  alxjut  their  lawful  busi- 
ness on  the  sidewalks  and  In  the  buildings 
of  our  Nation's  capital.  This  clearly  Is  in- 
tolerable. 

The  rights  of  a  minority,  even  to  so  funda- 
mental a  right  as  the  freedom  of  speech, 
a  right  which  has  often  been  accorded  a 
preferred  position  In  our  legal  and  political 
systems,  cannot  be  exercised  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deny  to  the  great  majority  of  people 
their  right  to  go  about  their  business  with- 
out indue  Impediment. 

I  believe  in  o\ir  Nation  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  I  t>elleve  that 
the  rights  of  all  people  can  be  accommodated 
within  our  system  of  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed rights  and  liberties.  This  country  has 
not  been  perfect;  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances in  which  Individuals  or  groups  of 
people  have  been  denied  rights.  But  one  of 
tlie  tilings  which  has  made  this  country 
great  has  been  our  ability  to  admit  mis- 
takes and  to  do  our  best  to  rectify  them. 
I  have  faith  in  our  people,  young  and  old. 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color  to  continue 
to  do  that  In  the  future. 

But  to  do  that  we  must  be  in  agree- 
ment on  the  fundamentals  of  our  society, 
for  a  free  society  can  endure  only  so  long 
as  there  is  agreement  that  the  society  must 
protect  freedom  for  all.  A  society  in  which 
some  people  exercise  unrestricted  freedom 
wliich  results  In  the  curtailment  of  liberty 
for  others  is  not  a  free  society  as  we  know 
it.  As  Daniel  Webster  put  It,  "Liberty  exists 
in   proportion   to   wholesome   restraint." 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  recent  demon- 
strations Is  a  breakdown  of  the  self-re- 
straint that  has  made  our  concept  of  liberty 
a  workable  system;  we  have  seen  a  turning 
away  from  the  agreement  we  have  had  on 
the  meaning  of  freedom.  The  demonstrators 
were  insisting  that  there  should  be  freedom 
for  those  who  wish  to  block  doorways  and 
streets  to  make  their  views  known,  but  not 
for  those  who  vrtsh  to  use  those  streets  and 
doorways  to  go  about  their  lawful  business. 
The  kind  of  freedom  they  were  asserting  is 
license,  not  the  ordered  liberty  America 
stands  for. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  we  have  en- 
Joyed  freedoms  not  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people  of  the  world.  The  ultimate  shield 
protecting  the  liberty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple aid  preserving  our  precious  rights  as 
a  free  people  as  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  for  in  the  last 
test  our  freedom  shall  endure  only  so  long 
as  we  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  safe- 
guard ourselves  from  attacks  upon  our  Na- 
tion which  may  be  launched  by  those  who 
seem  determined  to  quench  the  fires  of  free- 
dom everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  single  most  Important  responsibil- 
ity of  our  Armed  Forces  lies  in  the  Inter- 
national  arena;  to  provide  a  bulwark  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  unfriendly  for- 
eign powers  so  that  our  liljerty  may  not  l>e 
lost  through  aggression  from  abroad.  A  com- 
plementary responsibility  Is  to  help  protect 
our  friends  abroad  from  aggression,  for  the 
free  world  can  ill  afford  to  give  any  ground 
to  the  forces  of  oppression. 

At  home,  too,  our  liberty  ultimately  de- 
pends on  our  resolve  to  protect  It.  Neither 
the  Executive,  Legislative,  nor  Judicial 
branches  of  our  federal  system  alone  can 
protect   and   preserve   the  way   of   life  en- 
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Joyed  by  the  free  people  of  the  United  fetates 
against  the  ultimate  challenge  to  that  *ray  of 
life.  An  Executive  Order,  a  Leglslatlvie  En- 
actment, a  Judicial  Decision  cannot)  repel 
those  determined  to  destroy  the  federil  sys- 
tem under  which  the  American  peopl#  have 
lived  so  long  In  freedom.  Those  official  Idocu- 
mentB  have  meaning  only  so  long  wi  they 
are  obeyed. 

In  the  first  Instance,  we,  the  people,  de- 
pend upon  the  consent  of  those  subject  to 
such  orders,  enactments,  or  decisions  t^  obey 
them.  However,  obedience  to  law  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  unknown  or  disregarded 
concept  m  certain  segments  of  our  a>clety. 
Our  reliance  then  must  be  upon  tie  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  enforce  compliance. 
But  when  faced  with  thousands  of  people 
who  deliberately  choose  to  disobey  tlie  law, 
and  act  In  a  concerted  manner  to  disrupt 
the  normal  functioning  of  our  socletiy,  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  simply  do  nqt  have 
sufficient  strength  to  handle  the  slt^iatlon 
and  we  have  In  the  past  been  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  ynlted 
States  to  maintain  domestic  order.  Tl^ls  has 
been  done,  of  course,  only  as  a  last 
Today,  the  United  States  Is  Imperil 
degree  aot  witnessed  before  by  any 
living  today.  The  public  debates  of  thi 
present  perhaps  the  closest  analogy 
situation  confronting  us  today  In  te*ms  of 
the  passions  aroused  In  the  nation.  The  basic 
Issue  Is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then:  the 
preservation  of  the  Republic.  The  p^tago 
nlsts  have  changed,  but  the  recourse 
lence  has  not.  Then  the  lines  were  [drawn 
between  slavers  and  abolitionists,  between 
free  staters  and  federalists. 

Now  the  lines  are  drawn  betweei 
who  would  destroy  under  the  banne; 
cense  and  those  who  would  preserve!  under 
the  banners  of  freedom.  In  our  present  crisis, 
we  have  seen  bombings  and  the  resulti 
of  life,  streets  and  entrances  to  b 
blocked,  and  takeovers  of  offices  of 
of  government,  and  of  educational 
tlons,  all  In  the  name  of  freedom  an( 
Freedom  and  license  are  not  syno: 
although  many  acts  are  committed  |ln  the 
name  of  freedom  which  really  belong!  In  the 
area  of  license.  A  remark  by  Presldeit  Lin- 
coln In  1864  seems  as  pertinent  now  a^  then: 
"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition 
of  the  word  liberty,  and  the  American  jpeople. 
Just  now,  are  much  In  want  of  one. 

Listening  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Niw  Left 
revolutionaries    we   are   told    that    tney   are 
fighting  for  peace  and  liberty.  Yet  tnelr  ac- 
tions  often  provoke   violent  confroi 
and  serve  to  deny  liberty  to  all  those 
not  agree  with  them.  Those  who  are 
to  preserve  our  system  of  free  democratic  gov 
crnment  perhaps  do  not  use  the  wor^s  free- 
dom and  llbercy  as  loudly  or  as  oftei 
their  opponents,   but  their  actions  i 
signed  to  secure  the  widest  freedom 

A   remark   made   by   Edmund   Burl 
ago  is  worth  recalling;  he  said, 

"Because  haif-a-dozen  grasshoppei 
a  fern  make   the  field  ring   with  tl 
portunate  chink,  whilst  thousands 
cattle  repose  beneath  the  shadows  of 
chew   the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  jdo  not 
Imagine  that  those  who  make  noise  {are  the 
only  Inhabitants  of  the  field;  or  tJ 
ail.  they  are  other  than  the  little  si 
meager,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
some.  Insects  of  the  hour." 

Liberty  Is  not  an  absolute  thlni 
everyone  to  Insist  upon  the  absolute 
to  do  exactly  as  he  wished,  only  those  with 
the  power  to  back  up  their  wishes  wjould  be 
free,  for  Inevitably  that  which  oie  man 
wishes  to  do  will  come  into  conflict  with  that 
which  someone  else  wishes  to  do.  Ppr  free- 
dom to  exist  for  everyone  there  miist  be  a 
general  agreement  about  the  extern,  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  Today,  the  agreemer  t  which 
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has  existed  heretofore  In  our  Nation  is  being 
challenged  by  various  groups. 

The  challenge  to  our  agreement  on  liberty 
has  not  come  in  the  form  of  reasoned  dis- 
course as  was  envisioned  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  New  tactics  have  been 
adopted,  approaching  the  tactics  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

The  liberties  the  founders  of  this  country 
fought  so  hard  to  obtain  are  too  precious  to 
allow  them  to  be  lost  In  this  time  of  turmoil. 
The  cliailenge  will  be  met.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  have  the  courage  and 
dedication  to  face  this  challenge  and  the  re- 
solve to  continue  to  develc^  and  enhance  the 
greatest  form  of  government  ever  devised  by 
the  minds  of  men. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOLASTIC 
PERFORMANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  President  Nixon's  education  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  April  1970,  he  has 
continually  attacked  the  varioiis  special 
education  programs  in  existence  and  has 
charged  that  they  have  not  measurably 
helped  to  improve  the  education  needs  of 
deprived  children  in  this  country. 

He  further  stated  that: 

It  may  be  necessary  to  wait  many  years  be- 
fore the  full  Impact  of  such  programs  on 
the  lives  of  poor  youngsters  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Instead  of  properly  evaluating  these 
programs,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
chosen  simply  to  abandon  them  in  favor 
of  his  proposal  on  revenue  sharing  for 
education. 

However,  contrary  to  Mr.  Nixon's  be- 
liefs, it  has  not  taken  "many  years"  for 
the  effects  of  tliese  programs  to  be  no- 
ticed. William  Grant,  the  education 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  in  which  he  ana- 
lyzed the  success  of  the  special  reading 
and  mathematics  programs  in  20  Detroit 
schools.  I  believe  that  this  article  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  current 
discussions  on  the  future  of  these  pro- 
grams and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Frees,  May  18,  1971] 

Pupil's  Marks  Up  in  Test  Project 

(By  William  Grant) 

Children  in  20  elementary  schools  in 
Detroit's  Model  Neighborhood  area  have 
shown  sharp  Improvement  In  their  scholastic 
performance  over  the  last  18  months,  thanks 
to  a  special  federal  funded  program. 

The  average  test  scores  for  13.000  students 
in  the  Model  Neighborhood  schools  still  fall 
below  the  national  average,  but  they  now  are 
achieving  at  conlsderably  higher  levels  than 
they  were  before  a  special  program  of  read- 
ing and  math  instruction  was  begun  18 
months   ago. 

The  average  second  grade  student  In  the 
program,  for  example,  was  Increasing  his 
ability  to  read  about  one-half  month  for  each 
month  of  school  before  the  program  began. 
Now  he  Is  increasing  his  ability  abotit  tliree- 
quarters  of  a   month  worth  each  month. 

Gains  in  spelling  are  even  more  dramatic; 
and  although  the  students  are  stUl  struggling 
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with  arithmetic,  on  the  average  they're  doing 
better  than  they  were  without  the  extra  help. 
"This  demonstrates  that  when  the  money 
is  there  we  can  show  results,"  Patrick  A. 
McDonald,  preeldent  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education,  said  Monday  when  the  results 
were  made  public. 

The  densonstra/tlon  th&t  special  education 
programs  for  students  from  poverty  back- 
grounds can  produce  even  a  slight  increcue  in 
achievement  comes  at  an  important  point 
In  the  national  debate  over  the  value  of  such 
programs. 

Only  last  year,  in  his  education  message. 
President  Nixon  argrued  that  five  years  of 
special  education  programs  for  the  poor  had 
shown  no  results. 

The  special  program  In  the  20  Detroit 
schools  got  under  way  in  November,  1969, 
when  the  Citizens'  Governing  Board,  Detroit's 
Model  Neighborhood  clltzen  participation 
group,  authorized  the  school  system  to  buy  a 
special  reading  and  math  program  developed 
by  Behavioral  Research  Laboratories  for  use 
In  inner  city  schools. 

Detroit's  Model  Neighborhood  area,  part 
of  the  Federal  Model  Cities  program,  is 
roughly  bounded  by  Jefferson  on  the  south, 
Hamtramck  on  the  north.  Grand  River  on  the 
west  and  Mt.  EUlott  on  the  east. 

The  20  elementary  schools  in  the  area  are 
Balch,  Bunche,  Burton,  Campau,  Campbell, 
Chrysler,  Couzens,  Duffleld,  Edmonson,  Perry, 
Ferry  Annex,  Foster,  George,  Hancock  Pri- 
mary, Harris,  Lincoln,  NorveU,  Parke,  Parke 
Annex  and  WllUams. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Citizens  Governing 
Board  has  spent  $3.9  million  of  the  ♦30.6 
million  in  federal  Model  Cities  money  avaU- 
able  to  Detroit  on  the  education  program. 

In  addition  to  special  instructional  mate- 
rials aimed  at  ghetto  children,  the  program 
hired  92  additional  teachers  and  111  teacher 
aides  to  reduce  classes  to  22  students  each. 
Teachers  were  given  special  training  and  were 
supervised  by  13  currlculimi  experts. 

The  evaluation  of  student  achievement  is 
a  result  of  comparison  of  scores  on  tests  given 
in  November.  1969,  before  the  program 
started,  and  again  in  May,  1970,  after  the 
program  was  nearly  seven  months  old. 

The  results  showed  that  second,  tlilrd, 
fourth  and  sixth  grade  students  who  had 
been  in  the  special  classes  gained  about  6.1 
months  In  reading  aclilevement  In  the  6.7 
months  the  program  had  been  under  way. 
Student  achievement  gains  In  spelling 
were  even  more  marked.  Second  graders 
gained  an  average  7.3  months  in  spelling 
achievement  in  the  6.7  montlis  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  third  gnuden  gained  an  average 
7.9  months. 

Students  did  less  well  in  math  than  in 
other  subjects.  The  average  achievement  for 
second  graders  in  aritlimetic  during  the  6.7 
months  of  the  program  was  only  4.7  months, 
and  for  fourth  graders  4.0  months. 

The  evaluation  of  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  program  was  completed  in  January 
and  has  l>een  circulated  among  school  and 
Model  Cities  officials. 

It  was  made  public  Monday  as  part  of  the 
school  boards  effort  to  get  the  program  re- 
newed for  the  coming  school  year. 

The  Citizens  Governing  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  the  school  system  be  given 
only  $816,000  next  year,  even  though  school 
officials  say  they  need  $2.9  million  to  con- 
tinue the  program  at  its  present  level. 

"This  program  does  not  have  to  go  on  with 
Model  Cities  money,"  Manatee  Smith,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Citizens  Governing 
Board,  said  Monday.  "If  the  school  board 
wants  it  continued  it  can  find  some  money 
from  other  sources." 

The  Model  Neighborhood  program  wiU 
again  get  S20.5  mUUon  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment next  year,  but  has  decided  to  put 
money  into  health  care  and  other  programs 
and  less  into  education. 
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NATO  TROOP  CUT  LONG 
OVERDUE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  disappointed  that  the  recent 
effort  to  cut  back  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe  failed  to  win  approval 
in  the  other  body.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  significant  number  of  votes  in 
favor  of  such  a  reduction  In  troop 
strength — more  than  one-third  of  the 
Senate  supporting  the  proposed  cut- 
back— serves  notice  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
turning  over  to  our  European  allies 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

Maintaining  300,000  troops  in  Europe 
a  quarter  century  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  not  an  easy  proposition  to  ex- 
plain or  defend.  In  my  view,  this  policy 
is  indefensible.  But  the  hysteria  follow- 
ing the  proposal  to  reduce  our  forces 
there  illustrates  again  how  difficult  it  is 
to  change  a  policy  that  has  achieved  in- 
stitutional status,  even  when  the  raison 
d'etre  upon  which  the  policy  is  predi- 
cated may  long  since  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. 

The  barrage  of  dire  warnings  im- 
leashed  by  the  White  House  and  others 
concerning  reduction  of  our  military 
presence  in  Europe  is  unconvincing. 
Their  hypothetical  assumptions  of  dis- 
astrous consequences  following  such  a  re- 
duction have  no  validity,  in  my  opinion. 

They  Eirgue  that  withdrawal  of  some 
of  our  forces  would  demoralize  the  Eu- 
ropeans, make  them  question  the  U.8. 
commitment  to  their  defense  and  per- 
haps lead  the  Germans  toward  appease- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.  F^irther,  it  is 
suggested  that  any  significant  reduction 
of  our  troop  strength  would  leave  Europe 
vulnerable  to  inevitable  Soviet  efforts  to 
dominate  the  continent,  that  in  any 
event,  because  of  our  NATO  commitments 
we  cannot  make  such  a  move  imilaterally 
and  that  such  a  move  would  sabotage 
any  effort  to  follow  up  on  Soviet  party 
chief  Brezhnev's  suggestion  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  forces  in  Europe  might  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
coimtries. 

Quite  frankly,  I  find  the  timing  argu- 
ment specious.  For  those  who  oppose  the 
cutback  now,  there  will  never  be  a  pro- 
pitious time.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  high 
time  now  that  we  take  this  step,  and,  in 
fact,  I  would  not  be  opposed  to  reducing 
our  troop  strength  by  more  than  half — 
leaving  only  a  token  force  there.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  have  300,000  military  men — 
including  128  generals — 200,000  depend- 
ents in  Europe,  contributing  $1.8  billion 
annually  to  the  U.S.  deficit  in  interna- 
tional payments.  And  it  is  significant 
that  the  chief  underlying  cause  of  the 
recent  international  monetary  turmoil 
was  the  long-continued  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

Have  we  not  heard  time  and  again 
that  a  cornerstone  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
is  to  encourage  other  nations  to  take  re- 
sponsibility themselves,  relsdng  less  on  a 
unilateral  assumption  of  responsibility 
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on  our  part?  The  United  States  has  for 
too  long  borne  a  disprc^ortionate  share 
of  the  NATO  burden,  as  we  have  in  our 
many  other  international  commitments. 
How  long  can  the  American  Government 
tolerate  the  disparity  between  the  share 
of  its  resources  beiiig  committed  to  de- 
fense and  the  far  smaller  allocations  by 
wealthy  nations,  such  as  West  Germany 
and  Japan? 

And  if  a  strong  VS.  military  presence 
is  deemed  essential  to  Eur<H>e's  security, 
why  does  not  the  same  thinking  apply 
for  Africa  and  South  America,  for  exam- 
ple, both  of  which  are  far  less  stable 
militarily,  politically,  and  economically? 

The  argument  that  we  carmot  reduce 
our  troop  strength  unilaterally  also  does 
not  hold  water.  Other  NATO  member 
countries  unilaterally  have  either  with- 
drawn completely  or  sharply  cut  back 
their  forces  in  Europe.  They  did  not  con- 
sult with  the  United  States  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  carndng  the  lion's  share 
of  the  burden. 

I  also  see  no  merit  in  the  suggestion 
that  significant  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
would  demoralize  the  Europeans.  I  have 
not  seen  much  manifestation  of  gratitude 
from  our  European  allies  for  all  that  we 
have  done  for  them,  and  I  believe  retain- 
ing only  a  token  force  would  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  four  American  divi- 
sions plus  sui>port  troops  now  in  Europe. 

On  January  5,  1951.  that  most  distin- 
guished Ohioan  and  American,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  argued  force- 
fully that  American  defense  efforts  ought 
to  be  matched  by  West  Europeans.  Two 
decades  ago  he  predicted  the  inflation  we 
are  experiencing  and  the  demorsdlzation 
of  troops  with  very  little  to  do.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  remarks  at  that  time  seems 
particularly  relevant  now.  He  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  battle  against 
communism  Is  In  fact  a  world-wide  battle 
and  must  be  fought  on  the  world  sitage.  What 
I  object  to  Is  undertaking  to  fight  that  battle 
primarily  on  the  vast  land  areas  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  or  the  continent  of  Asia 
where  we  are  at  the  greatest  disadvantage 
In  a  war  with  Russia.  .  .  .  We  must  not  as- 
sume obligations  by  treaty  or  otherwise  which 
require  any  extensive  use  of  American  land 
forces. 

I  agree  with  these  prophetic  remarks 
and  apparently  the  majority  of  residents 
of  the  17th  District  of  Ohio  also  question 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  huge  mili- 
tary force  in  Europe.  In  the  recent  opin- 
ion poll  I  conducted,  nearly  60  percent  of 
those  responding  favored  "sharply  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  our  military  personnel 
stationed  in  Europe." 

The  American  military  presence  in  Eu- 
rope is  too  large  and  the  allied  contribu- 
tion too  small.  No  Justification  remains 
for  not  making  substantial  troop  cuts 
now. 


LETTER  FROM  BISHOP  JAMES 
ARMSTRONG 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the 
following  letter,  received  by  me  from 
Methodist  Bishop  James  Armstrong. 
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Mat  6.  1971. 
Oongrassman  AmwKW  Jacobs,  Jr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Andy  :  This  is  Just  a  word  to  strongly 
protest  the  shabby  treatment  accorded  Don 
Luce  who  has  been  ordered  out  of  South 
Vietnam  by  mid-May.  No  American  citizen 
has  identified  more  closely  or  significantly 
with  the  pUght  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam than  has  Mr.  Luce.  His  record  has  been 
sterling  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  It  Is 
tragic  that  we  continue  to  support  a  govern- 
ment that  once  identified  with  the  French 
and  now  with  another  alien  power  while 
penalizing  those  who  have  manifested  gen- 
uine compassion  and  sacrificial  love  for  a 
brutalized  people. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  Armstrong, 
Bishop,  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  J.   BONA- 
PARTE, FOUNDER  OF  THE  FBI 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contri- 
butions Americans  of  Italian  descent 
have  made  to  the  cause  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  America  are  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  early  period  of  its  birth. 

One  significant  episode  of  history  that 
vividly  testifies  to  the  role  played  by 
Italian  Americans  in  law  and  order  vdll 
be  commemorated  in  a  ceremony  to  be 
held  tomorrow  afternoon  which  is  to  be 
presided  over  by  Mr.  John  LaCorte,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Italian  Historical 
Society. 

The  ceremony  will  take  place  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  entrance  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  offices  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Building  on  Consti- 
tution Avenue.  It  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who. 
as  Attorney  General  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
formed  the  original  Investigative  unit 
that  gradually  grew  in  size  and  respon- 
sibility and  became  our  present  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  was  bom  in 
Maryland  in  1851  and  traced  his  lineage 
to  Italy.  As  Attorney  General,  his  con- 
cern for  decency  and  order  and  his  In- 
cisive foresight  caused  him  to  establish 
an  investigative  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  whose  purpose  was  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  turmoil  and 
crime  then  plaguing  the  country. 

Ever  since  its  foimding,  the  imlt  and 
Its  men,  tunong  whom  served  many  out- 
standing a«aits  and  administrators  of 
Italian  background,  have  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  that  is  indelibly 
etched  in  the  annals  of  law  enforcement 
and  Justice. 

In  1961,  In  recognition  of  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte's  contributlOTi  to  this  cotm- 
try's  internal  security,  John  N.  LaCorte 
presented  a  monimient  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  placed  in  the  main  en- 
tranceway  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation headquarters.  Tomorrow,  Mr. 
LaCorte,  together  with  other  dignitaries 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  jmd 
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this  body,  will  lay  a  wreath  at  the  mo^iu- 
ment  in  memory  of  Chsu-les  J.  Bonapirte 
and  the  many  other  Americans  of  Italitin 
descent  who  so  valiantly  served  with  the 
world's  best  national  law  enforcenjent 
agency. 

I  join  Mr.  LaCorte  in  this  salute  tothe 
founder  of  the  FBI  and  I  hope  that  the 
men  serving  in  the  Bureau  today  loci:  to 
its  history  for  both  inspiration  anfl  a 
prospective  that  will  do  honor  not  ^nly 
to  Charles  Bonaparte,  but  to  the  iery 
principle  upon  which  America  |was 
built — that  men  of  all  nationalities  Join 
together  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Unitai." 


THE  REFUGEE  SITUATION  IN  LikOS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
ports from  one  of  our  colleagues  (on 
ceming  the  refugee  situation  in  taos 
were  highly  disturbing.  The  general  im- 
pression one  got  from  the  media  r^lort- 
ing  of  his  statements  on  the  refugee 
situation  in  Laos  was  that  allied  bombing 
operations  were  responsible  for  the  jdls- 
location  of  substantial  numbers  of  ^iao- 
tians  and  was,  in  fact,  the  principle  cftuse 
of  the  refugee  problem  existing  in  Laos. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  this 
should  be  the  case  in  Laos  when  the 
mAJor  cause  of  refugees  in  South  '\riet- 
nam  was  Communist  terrorism.  Whto  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that!  our 
colleague  had  seen  three  USIS  rei^orts 
concerning  the  generation  of  refugees  in 
Laos  I  asked  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  sujjply 
me  with  copies  of  the  reports  which,  had 
been  made  available  to  my  colleague  so 
that  I  could  make  my  own  sissessment. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
material  which  the  USIA  sent  in  response 
to  my  inquiry.  The  three  surveys  on  the 
refugee  problem  in  Laos  are  highly  in- 
teresting and  recommended  reading  for 
all  those  who  wish  to  truly  imders^and 
the  refugee  situation  in  that  nation 

The  material  follows : 

U.S.  INJ^RMATIOK  AOENCT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  18. 1^1. 
Hon.  John  O.  Schmttz, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Schmitz:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  April  27  to  Mr.  Shakespeare,  I  have 
enclosed  exact  copies  of  the  Laotian  refugee 
survey  reports  given  to  Congressman  Mc- 
Closkey  In  Vientiane.  You  may  be  Interfcsted 
to  know  that  copies  have  also  been  glv^n  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
will  presumably  form  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  recent  Subcommittee  hearings. 

The  surveys  In  question  were  conducted 
by  USIS  in  Laos  at  the  request  of  thei  Am- 
bassador and  were  Intended  for  the  Inter- 
nal use  of  the  Embassy.  In  evaluatln|  the 
results.  It  may  help  you  to  know  that}  this 
was  a  purely  Informal  Inquiry  Into  refugee 
attitudes  and  opinions.  Since  the  USiS  offi- 
cers Involved  are  not  professional  resefirch- 
ers.  It  was  not  possible  to  use  scientific  sam- 
pling techniques  In  selecting  the  inter- 
viewees. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  in  this 
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matter.  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  D.  Ablaro. 
General    C<yunsel    and    Congressional 
Liaison. 

Attached  Doctjments  Concihning  the  USIS 
Laos  Reftjoee  Attitttde  SrRVET 

The  Laos  refugee  survey  produced  two 
separate  reports,  one  on  Interviews  con- 
ducted In  the  Vientiane  Plain  area  (Attach- 
ment No.  2)  and  the  other  on  Interviews 
with  refugees  In  camps  In  the  Ban  Xon  area 
(Attachment  No.  3).  The  summary  prepared 
for  the  Kennedy  Sub-Committee  (Attach- 
ment No.  1)  covers  only  the  Ban  Xon  in- 
terviews, but  mentions  the  Vientiane  Plain 
■  ntervlews  In  the  Introduction. 

It  Is  the  siunmary  (Attachment  No.  1) 
:hat  was  inadvertently  released  to  Congress- 
man McCloskey  In  Washington.  However,  he 
had  access  to  all  three  documents  while  he 
was  In  Vientiane. 

Sdkvet  of  Refugees  Prom  The  Plain  of 

Jars — Summary — No.  1 
In  late  June  and  early  July  of  1970,  USIS/ 
Vientiane  American  and  local  staff  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Embassy  Political  Sec- 
tion conducted  Interviews  with  about  215 
refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  area  of  Laos 
on  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  wartime 
Pathet  Lao  zone  and  their  reasons  for  leav- 
ing it.  (The  results  of  an  earlier  survey  on 
Plain  of  Jars  refugees  (March  1970)  and  a 
July  survey  of  non-Plain  of  Jars  refugees  are 
not  Included  In  the  material  presented  below. 
Both  were  less  complete,  detailed  and  con- 
clusive than  the  survey  whose  results  &re 
presented;  their  only  substantial  difference 
was  their  Indication  of  higher  levels  of  anti- 
pathy to  the  Pathet  Lao.)  The  refugees  were 
then  living  In  twenty  settlements  In  the 
Vientiane  valley.  Physical  obstsMsles  such  as 
bad  weather  and  bad  roads  limited  the  scope 
of  the  interviewer's  findings.  Elaborate  sta- 
tistical sampling  methods  were  not  applied 
to  the  selection  of  interviewees,  who  none- 
theless seem  fairly  typically  distributed  and 
generally  representative  of  the  population 
of  their  area  In  age,  sex,  education,  occupa- 
tion, and  villages  of  origin.  By  comparison 
to  the  general  group  of  refugees,  these  peo- 
ple had  lived  with  the  Pathet  Lao  longer  than 
the  average  time.  In  comparison  to  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  Pathet  Lao  zone, 
ethnic  Lao,  as  opposed  to  hill  peoples,  pre- 
dominate untyplcally  in  the  Plain  of  Jars 
population. 

RESPONDENT'S    BACKGROUND 

The  great  majority  of  the  respondents  left 
their  homes  In  1969,  and  more  than  80% 
said  they  had  moved  one  or  more  times  be- 
fore their  move  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  to 
Vientiane  province.  Seventy-seven  percent 
said  their  children  were  with  them;  20% 
said  thedr  children  were  with  the  Pathet 
Lao.  Many  had  had  children  in  Pathet  Lao 
schools:  the  parents  appreciated  the  schools 
when  they  were  local  (three  quarters  of  the 
cases),  but  disliked  it  If  the  children  were 
required  to  leave  home  for  schooling. 

reaction    to    life    with    the    PATHET    LAO 

"Unity"  (cooperative  farming  and  com- 
munal arrangements  for  looking  after  chil- 
dren) (21%)  and  "morality"  (17%)  were 
positive  aspects  of  the  refugees'  experience 
with  the  Pathet  Lao;  forced  porterage  (40% ) 
(which  65%  of  the  respondents  had  per- 
formed) and  taxation  (35%  )  were  the  nega- 
tive aspects  most  frequently  mentioned. 

bombing 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  people  said 
that  they  had  seen  a  bombing  attack.  About 
one  third  had  seen  bombing  as  early  as  1964, 
and  a  great  majority  had  seen  attacks  fre- 
quently or  many  times. 
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The  Pathet  Lao,  75%  of  the  refugees  re- 
sponded, had  taught  them  to  dig  bunkers 
to  avoid  bombing  attacks.  When  bombs 
dropped,  all  the  villagers  reported  taking  ref- 
uge either  in  a  bunker  Inside  the  village 
(28%),  In  a  bunker  outside  the  village 
(41 7r),  or  In  the  woods  (31%).  Somewhat 
fewer  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  answered 
this  question  had  seen  someone  klUed.  Usu- 
ally a  small  number  of  deaths  bad  been 
observed;  32  7o  had  seen  only  one  person 
killed  by  a  bomb.  This  applied  to  troops  as 
well.  Only  18%  of  the  respondents  had  ac- 
tually seen  Lao/Vlet  trocq)s  killed  by  bomb- 
ing, and  26%  had  heard  rumors  of  such 
deaths.  Isolated  atypical  answers  to  these 
questions  were  also  received;  one  man  said 
he  had  seen  112  persons  killed,  other  in- 
dividuals spoke  of  strikes  that  had  killed 
80.  20,  30  and  20  Pathet  Lao  troops  respec- 
tively. 

Seventy-five  percent  said  their  homes  had 
been  damaged  by  bombing.  Most  of  these 
attacks  took  place  In  1969.  99%  of  the  peo- 
ple said  bombing  made  life  difficult  for  them; 
two-thirds  holding  that  It  made  earning 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence  living  im- 
possible In  Its  Intense  periods.  88%  said 
they  had  built  a  shelter  in  the  woods.  71%  of 
those  questioned  said  that  United  States 
aircraft  did  the  bombing;  17%  said  It  was 
the  RLG.  But  74  <«  of  the  people  said  they 
understood  that  the  air  attacks  were  caused 
basically  by  the  Pathet  Lao's  waging  war. 
23%  said  bombing  was  directed  at  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  Pathet  Lao.  13%  said  that 
it  was  aimed  at  the  people  only.  6%  said  the 
Pathet  Lao  had  stored  ammunition  in  their 
villages,  while  11%  had  heard  of  this  prac- 
tice in  other  villages.  Respondents  divided 
evently.  In  saying  that  Pathet  Lao  troops 
were  present  or  not  present  In  the  area  of 
bombing.  The  refugees  knew  aircraft  names 
(P-104.  Skyralders.  T-38,  P-4)  and  were 
remarkably  articulate  about  types  of  aircraft. 

REASONS  for  MOVING  TO  THE  RLG  ZONE 

Porty-nlne  percent  of  the  226  who  were 
asked  the  question  said  that  fear  of  bomb- 
ing was  the  reason  they  had  sought  refuge 
by  moving  away  from  home;  29%  gave  dislike 
of  the  Pathet  Lao  as  the  reason  for  leaving 
their  home  areas,  while  15%  said  the  arrival 
of  the  RLO,  and  its  allowing  or  encouraging 
them  to  move  was  the  primary  factor  in  de- 
ciding to  leave.  57%  said  they  would  retvim 
to  their  villages  If  bombing  stopped,  but 
this  seemed  associated  In  their  minds  with 
a  complete  end  to  the  war  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Pathet  Lao.  96%  said  they 
would  not  return  if  the  Pathet  Lao  were 
still  in  control  of  their  homes. 
conclusions 

The  USIS  officer  who  directed  the  Inter- 
view concluded  that  It  was  the  combination 
of  three  fatcors;  the  bombing,  the  porterage, 
and  the  lack  of  restrictions  Imposed  on 
those  living  with  the  RLG,  which  determined 
the  refugees'  decisions  to  move  from  the 
Pathet  Lao   Zone  to   the   Oovemment  area 

of  L&ofi 

The  attached  report  was  prepared  by  Pra- 
dlt  Srlsuryochandra.  based  on  the  survey  he 
and  Lt.  Bansa  Chounlamense  (PAR  Psywar) 
made  of  refugees  in  nine  resettlement  areas 
on  the  Vientiane  Plain:  Ban  Vounkhon,  Dan 
Veunkham,  Ban  Thang  Mang,  Ben  Thinh, 
Ben  Vieng  Kham.  Ban  Hat  Deua,  Bam  Na 
Nga,  Ban  Nonsa  and  Ban  Ylal. 

As  Pradlt  correcUy  points  out,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  responses  he  got  was  affected  by 
the  short  amount  of  time  he  had  to  spend 
with  the  interviewees.  An  apparent  example 
of  this  Is  shown  by  the  discrepancy  between 
the  fact  that  the  respondents  said  approxi- 
mately 20%  of  all  the  children  In  their  vU- 
lages  were  with  the  Lao-Vlets  but  later,  when 
asked  If  they  know  anyone  serving  in  the 
Lao-Vlet  Army  replied  negatively.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  reluctance  to  admit  knowing 
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anvone  In  the  enemy  forces,  they  were  also 
evidently  told  that  their  children  were  being 
tiken  away  to  school,  not  the  army.  It  would 
^f^iv  be  easier  to  accommodate  one's 
thouehts  to  a  child  being  taken  away  from 
™  to  attend  school  than  It  would  be  t. 
t^nk  of  him  being  led  away  to  fight. 

Although  not  mentioned  In  his  report 
Pradlt  found  that  the  refugees  were  rela- 
fi^lv  content  with  the  amount  of  rice  they 
arVrecelvlng.  They  also  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  basic  supplies  (blankets,  cooking  uten- 
Imm  7tc  )  they  have  received.  Some  com- 
Sined  about  a  lack  of  medical  treatment, 
Lv  ng  that  the  mobile  medical  teams  which 
have  visited  them  have  not  brought  adequate 
S^ounts  of  medicine  with  them.  Pradlt  par- 
f^v  attributes  this  to  the  same  feeling  I 
have  louiid  ^^^  "«'^'^  *°  villagers  and 
medicine,  when  one  person  sees  another  re- 
viving medicine  they  too  want  some.  And 
Se  desire  to  have  It  Is  often  not  matched 
^  a  corresponding  need.  While  this  may  not 
he  true  in  all  cases,  it  surely  is  a  factor 
which  must  be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  qulsslng  villagers  about  the  medical 
care  they  are  receiving. 

The  refugees'  fear  of  bombing  points  out 
the  need  for  more  Information  about  it  (why 
n*s  necessary,  etc.)  The  film  on  the  PLAF 
will  partially  fill  the  bill,  but  not  completely^ 
n  we  decide  to  go  abead  with  the  booklet 
for  village-level  communicators,  this  U  a 
question  which  might  will  be  addressed. 

Pradlt  feels  there  Is  no  real  understand- 
ing among  the  refugees  of  what  *he  RLG 
Diins  to  do  with  them.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
DBtrial  reflection  of  the  general  uncertainty 
facing  the  entire  Kingdom  In  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  point  which  might  well 
be  discussed  with  Bounthanaly  and  Noum- 
phaeng. 

In  his  initial  effort  at  conducting  a  sur- 
vey of  this  sort,  I  feel  that  Pradlt  did  an 
excellent  job.  With  more  experience  (and 
more  time  to  gather  the  data) ,  Pradlt  should 
be  able  to  gain  Insights,  based  on  conditions 
in  the  field,  which  will  be  of  value  through- 
out the  mission. 

A  SURVEY  or  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  REFUGEES 
RECENTLY  ARRIVED  FROM  THE  PLAIN  OF 
JARS 

Thirty  refugees,  10  women  and  20  men, 
from  various  refugee  resettlements  were 
picked  out  for  the  Interview.  The  statistics 
shown  in  the  report  may  not  be  hundred 
percent  accurate  for  time  and  circumstances 
did  not  permit  the  Investigators  to  get  as 
much  information  as  they  wanted  to.  The 
time  spent  for  each  refugee  Interviewed  was 
short  and  It  usually  took  some  time  In  other 
conversations  before  we  could  come  to  the 
point  where  we  could  start  working  on  the 
questlonalres.  In  order  to  get  a  thorough  In- 
formation and  good  statistics  we  must  spend 
at  least  a  week  In  each  refugee  center  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  gain  some  confidence 
from  the  refugees.  The  Interaction  between 
the  respondents  and  the  investigators  usual- 
ly took  place  amidst  a  crowd  of  refugees  who 
not  only  liked  to  watch  but  also  liked  to  help 
the  interviewed  In  answering  the  questions. 
But  it  does  not  mean  that  this  report  Is 
totally  useless.  It  may  help  the  authorities 
who  are  Interested  In  the  refugee  program 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  the  majority 
of  the  refugees  feel  and  think  and  what  was 
their  background  before  they  came  to  Vien- 
tiane plain.  The  results  of  the  Interview  are 
as  follows: 

Age:  The  interview  was  conducted  with 
the  adults  only.  Though  questions  were  sim- 
ple the  children  could  hardly  give  any  In- 
formation. The  ages  of  the  respondents  were 
between  25-58  and  eighty  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  over  30  years  old. 

Sex :  Of  all  the  respondents  interviewed  20 
were  men  and  10  were  women.  Men  were  quite 
anxious  to  give  answers  In  a  great  detail  but 
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women  were  reluctant  to  elaborate  the  an- 
swers. 

Amount  of  Schooling:  4  out  of  20  men  had 
formal  education  prior  to  PL  occupation  but 
the  women  never  had  any  education  at  all. 
These  who  had  some  education  never  went 
beyond  3rd  grade. 

Number  of  Children :  26  out  of  30  respond- 
ents had  children  and  about  60  percent  of 
them  had  more  than  three  children. 

Where  are  their  children?  20  percent  of 
the  children  are  with  the  PL,  5  percent  joined 
with  PAR  and  75  percent  are  with  the 
parents. 

Number  of  times  moved  since  leaving 
home:  80  percent  of  the  refugees  moved  two 
times.  18  percent  moved  three  times  and  only 
2  percent  moved  one  time  before  reaching 
Vientiane  plain. 

Amount  of  property  and  holdings  at  orig- 
inal home:  All  respondents  owned  land, 
cattle,  buffalos.  chicken  and  houses  at  orig- 
inal home.  Each  of  the  Interviewed  had 
more  than  5  cattle  or  buffalos. 
How  much  do  you  have  now?:  None. 
Do  you  think  you  will  ever  regain  as  much 
as  you  once  had?:  All  respondents  thought 
they  would  never  regain  as  much  as  they  once 
had  without  the  help  of  the  Government.  If 
they  were  sent  back  to  their  original  home 
now  they  believed  that  they  would  not  re- 
gain all  the  property  except  for  the  land.  The 
hoiise  would  have  been  destroyed  by  planes 
and  the  cattle  would  have  been  killed  either 
by  the  PL  or  the  PAR  soldiers. 

Did  you  ever  live  under  the  PL?  All  re- 
spondents did  one  time  live  under  the  PL.  95 
percent  of  them  lived  under  the  PL  more  than 
5  years. 

Did  you  like  it? :  They  all  did  not  like  to  live 
under  the  PL. 

Why?:  They  said  the  same  thing  that 
they  were  afraid  of  planes.  Life  was  hard  and 
dangerous.  Por  many  years  they  had  to  live 
m  the  trenches  and  never  was  a  day  when 
they  were  free  from  the  plane  attacks.  They 
had  to  grow  rice  at  night  and  were  allowed 
to  cook  meals  only  In  the  morning.  Whatever 
they  grew  they  had  to  give  16  percent  to  the 
PL  as  a  form  of  taxes.  Life  was  rigorous 
and  had  no  freedom.  They  had  to  attend 
several  meetings  though  they  did  not  want  to. 
They  had  to  carry  supplies  for  the  PL  troop 
when  they  were  called  for  and  had  to  walk 
for  many  days  with  heavy  load  on  the  back. 
Their  children  over  13  years  old  were  taken 
from  them  to  places  unknown  and  they  never 
heard  from  their  children  since. 

Do  you  know  anyone  currently  serving  in 
the  PL  army?:  They  actually  did  not  see  the 
people  whom  they  knew  serving  the  PL  army 
but  they  beard  that  some  people  from  their 
villages  were  now  serving  the  PL. 

Why  did  they  join  the  PL?:  They  did  not 
want  to  join  the  PL  but  they  were  taken  by 
the  PL  when  they  were  young.  Since  the  PL 
took  the  children  from  the  villages  they 
never  heard  from  them  again.  But  they  were 
told  the  children  were  now  studying  In 
schools. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Vientiane  city  or 
plain  prior  to  moving  this  time?:  One  out 
of  30  used  to  come  to  Vientiane  city  but 
it  was  about  20  years  ago.  The  rest  never 
had  a  chance  to  ccane  to  this  area. 

Do  you  have  any  relatives  or  friends  on  the 
Vientiane  plain?:  They  all  said  NO. 

Why  did  you  leave  the  Plain  of  Jars? :  They 
all  said  the  Government  asked  them  to  move. 
The  Govemmeint  told  them  that  there  would 
be  more  fighting  In  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  It 
would  be  safer  for  them  to  move  to  Vien- 
tiane plain  where  there  was  peace.  They 
were  fed  up  with  the  fighting  and 
bombs.  They  would  like  to  live  In  a  place 
where  it  was  peaceful.  So  they  listened  to 
the  Government  and  moved  to  Vientiane 
plain. 

Did  you  feel  any  pressure  to  leave?:  They 
did  not  feel  any  pressure  to  leave  the  Plain 
of  Jars.  They  were  now  taken  care  of  by  the 
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Government.  Whatever  the  Government  said 
it  must  be  true. 

Are  all  of  your  former  friends  with  you 
now?:  28  out  of  30  respondents  said  all  of 
their  former  friends  were  with  them.  The 
other  two  respondents  said  not  all  of  their 
former  friends  were  with  them,  some  fami- 
Ues  were  still  in  Samtheng  and  Long  llang. 
What  percentage  of  the  people  In  your 
home  village  are  In  thU  settlement?:  About 
96  percent. 

Who  is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh?:  16  out  of  30  heard 
about  him,  that  he  was  a  Vietnamese  lead- 
er in  North  Vlet-Nam. 

Who  Is  Mao  Tse  Tung?:  13  out  of  30  re- 
spondents heard  about  him,  that  he  was  a 
leader  In  China. 

Who  Is  Souvanna  Phouma?:  18  out  of  30 
said  he  was  the  Government. 

Who  is  Tlao  Saykham?:  21  out  of  30  said 
he  was  the  Chao  Khoueng 

Who  is  your  Chon  Muong?:  Only  one  out 
30  respondents  knew  who  he  was. 

What  province  are  you  In  now?:  26  out  of 
30  respondents  said  they  were  In  Vlentlano 
area. 

What  Muong  are  you  In  now?:  Only  3  out 
of  30  respondents  knew  the  name  of  the 
Muong  In  which  they  live.  The  rest  knew  only 
the  name  of  the  village  in  which  the  resettle- 
ments were  located. 

Did  you  ever  meet  a  FAR  soldier?:  They 
all  met  a  PAR  soldier  Just  when  and  before 
they  moved  to  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

What  did  you  like  best  about  him?:  The 
PAR  soldier  was  good,  he  helped  them  to  be 
able  to  come  out  from  the  PL. 

What  did  you  like  least  about  him? :  None 
said  nothing  against  him.  But  they  men- 
tioned that  they  saw  their  cattle  being  taken 
by  the  PAR  soldiers. 

When  did  you  last  meet  a  RIG  clvlUan 
official  before  moving  from  the  Plain  of  Jars? : 
They  met  a  RIG  civilian  official  when  they 
arrived  In  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

What  did  they  do?:  They  helped  them  to 
find  place  to  stay  and  gave  them  food. 

How  far  is  it  to  the  Plain  of  Jars  from 
here?:   They  all  said  it  was  very  far. 

Do  you  think  It  Is  possible  for  you  to  re- 
turn?: They  all  depended  on  the  Oovem- 
ment. If  the  Government  wanted  them  to  go 
back  they  would  do  so. 

Do  you  want  to  return?:  8  out  of  30  re- 
spondents wanted  to  return  if  there  was  peace 
at  home.  The  rest  depended  on  the  Govern- 
ment' decision   to   decide   their  future. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  North  Vietnamese 
soldier?:  They  aU  saw  Vietnamese  soldiers 
at  their  original  homes. 

What  did  he  do?:  They  did  not  do  any- 
thing. They  came  to  the  vlUage  with  PL 
soldiers. 

What  would  you  do  if  he  came  to  live 
in  this  village?:  They  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  It  was  up  to  the  Government. 

Do  you  have  a  radio?:  2  out  of  30  re- 
spondents had  radios. 

What  station  did  you  listen  to?:  Long 
Tlang  Radio  station.  Lao  National  Radio 
Station  and  Thai  station. 

What  was  the  last  program  you  listened 
to?:  Lao  and  Thai  modem  songs.  Mohlam. 
(While  they  were  with  the  PL  they  were  not 
allowed  to  listen  to  news  and  commentary) . 
What  Is  your  favourite  program?:  Lao 
and  Thai  modern  songs  and  Mohlam. 

Do  you  listen  to  the  news  on  the  radio?: 
While  they  are  here  they  used  to  listen  to 
the  news.  But  under  the  PL  they  were  not 
allowed  to  listen  to  the  news  and  commen- 
tary. 

Prom  what  source  do  you  receive  most  of 
your  Information?:  They  received  Informa- 
tion the  meetings  arranged  by  the  PL  and 
word  of  mouth. 

Can  you  read?:  6  out  of  30  respondents 
could  read  but  not  very  well. 

When  did  you  last  read  a  newspaper  or 
magazine?:  When  they  were  with  the  PL. 
The  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  newspapers  and 
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magazines  In  Lao  were  available  for  tbi 
lagers  to  read. 

StravET  o?  RerucrEs  Psom  the  Plaii  i 
Jaks — No.  3 
In  the  past  week  our  three  Interviewers 
have  talked  with  97  refugees.  Most  of  tpem 
are  now  living  in  the  Ban  Na  Sou-BanlXon 
area  ( site  272 ) .  The  majority  are  from 
Muang  Hlem  In  Luang  Prabang  Provlncoland 
Muang  Son.  Hua  Panh  (Sam  Neua) .  gome 
are  Xleng  Kbouang  Lao  from  Muang  IQham 
(around  Ban  Ban)  who  are  now  living  at 
Ban  That,  near  Phone  Hong.  And  a  fe\^  are 
Meo  whose  original  homes  were  southMiwst 
of  Muang  Sen  m  North  Vietnam,  in  thf  tit 
that  protrudes  Into  Laos  Just  off  Route  7; 
after  leaving  North  Vietnam  they  had  mbved 
to  Muang  Mok  (site  48 >  and  then  to  ?helr 
current  home  at  Ban  Than  Peup  (TF  7^93). 
The  same  factors  that  limited  the  report  on 
the  Plain  of  Jars  refugees — lack  of  tjlme, 
bad  weather  conditions,  the  Interviewers' 
lack  of  experience — hampered  this  operation 
too.  Nevertheless,  It  gives  some  notlo|i  of 
what  the  people  Interviewed  have  exfcerl 
enced  and  are  thinking  about.  Some  pnd 
ings: 

( 1 )  Type  of  people  Interviewed : 
The  male- female  ratio  was  60  percen^ 

40    percent. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  people  Interviewed 
bad  never  attended  Bcho<^. 

Seventy-three  percent  were  ordinary 
lagers,  not  holding  any  position  In  the 
lage    hierarchy. 

Eighteen  percent  were  Nai  Bans. 

Ninety-two  at  the  97  were  married 
88  of  the  92  had  children. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  those  with  1  off- 
spring said  their  children  were  still  irlth 
them,  and  of  the  children  who  had  [left 
home.  15  percent  are  now  with  the  Pakhet 
Lao  and  6  percent  with  the  RLO.  I 

(2)  The  largest  group,  22%,  left  ihelr 
homes  in  1967,  19%  in  1969.  18%  In  ^966. 
Since  leaving  their  homes.  41%  have  mbved 
twice,  38%  three  tlmee,  and  13%  only  ^nce. 

(3)  50%  of  the  people  said  they  left  their 
homes  because  they  did  not  like  the  P^thet 
liao,  28%  because  they  feared  bombing,  and 
22%  because  they  wanted  to  be  away  ^rom 
the  war  and  when  the  government  tnoope 
came  they  went  with  them.  ] 

(4)  79%  said  the  areas  In  which  ihelr 
original  homes  are  located  were  controlled 
by  the  Lao- Viet  while  they  were  there  JThe 
Interviewees  from  Sam  Neua  had  been  jwlth 
the  cooamunlsta  since  1953,  for  they  Were 
caught  up  In  the  resistance  movei^ent 
against  the  French.  ' 

(5)  The  interviewers  could  get  onli  22 
I)eople  to  respond  favorably  about  theli  ex- 
periences with  the  Pathet  Lao.  Of  the  81  |who 
answered  the  question  "What  did  you  I  like 
beet  about  living  under  the  Pathet  Lao?t',  59 
(73%)  said  they  did  not  like  anything.|The 
lack  of  favorable  comment  on  the  Lao-<Vlet 
may  be  attributed  In  part  to  fear  of  reprisal. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  same  Interviewers 
got  many  favorable  reactions  from  the  (PDJ 
refugees  about  their  experience  with '  the 
Lao-Vlet  suggests  that  the  97  people  li^ter- 
vlewed  this  time  do  have  some  genuine  feel- 
ings of  dislike  for  the  communists.  A  pa^lal 
explanation  may  be  found  In  the  terratlsm 
employed  by  the  Vietnamese  troops  vhen 
first  Introduced  Into  Laos  In  large  nunjbers 
In  1963.  Another  factor,  of  course,  Is  that 
most  of  the  people  spoken  with  are  not  I  set- 
tled and  seem  reasonably  happy  with  ihelr 
new  homes.  (54%  said  the  land  they  are  mow 
on  Is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  land  at 
their  original  homes.  A  few  of  thoee  from 
Sam  Neua  spoke  wistfully  about  the  prbflts 
from  growing  opium  "back  home."  But  they 
conceded  that  the  land  around  site  2'^2  is 
better  than  th^r  previous  holding  for  High- 
land rice.)  I 

Of  the  many  undesirable  aspects  of  llfei  un- 
der the  Pathet  Lao  mentlcmed.  the  hl^est 
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number  (48  of  133  Items)  centered  around 
forced  porterage.  FoUovring  that  was  taxa- 
tion (33) .  The  other  52  negative  responses  fell 
Into  six  categories. 

(6)  25%  of  the  respondents  said  they  first 
saw  bombs  dropped  near  their  villages  m 
1964  and  a  higher  percentage  (37%)  had 
heard  of  bombs  being  dropped  on  other  vil- 
lages In  that  year.  69%  said  they  had  seen 
bombs  dropi>ed  frequently  (48  out  of  70). 
60  %  said  they  hid  In  the  woods  during  bomb- 
ing attaclcs. 

(7)  25%  (24  of  97)  had  seen  people  killed 
by  bombing,  although  only  one  had  witnessed 
the  death  of  over  seven  people.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  had  seen  people  killed 
(68%)  had  seen  two  or  more  deaths  (29% 
had  seen  two  and  an  equal  number  had  seen 
three) . 

(8)  69%  said  there  were  PL  troops  in  the 
area  being  bombed,  although  only  18%  had 
seen  enemy  troops  kiUed  by  air  attack.  A 
slightly  higher  percentage.  (24%)  had  heard 
of  enemy  casualties  being  caused  by  bombing. 

(9)  82  people  said  the  bombing  made  life 
very  difficult  for  them — 80%  of  this  group 
saying  they  could  not  eke  out  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence  living  after  the  attacks 
started.  A  point  of  some  Interest  here  Is  that 
only  7%  said  they  feared  death  by  bombing. 

(10)  57%  of  the  respondents  said  they  had 
seen  T-28s  bombing  and  40%  mentioned  hav- 
ing seen  Jets.  49  of  92  (63%)  said  they 
thought  the  bombing  was  done  by  Ameri- 
cans; 30%  listed  the  RLO  as  the  responsible 
party;  and  17%  said  they  did  not  know  who 
was  doing  It. 

(11)  Although  28%  of  the  respondents  said 
they  had  left  their  homes  due  to  fear  of 
bombing,  23%  said  they  would  return  home 
if  it  were  stopped.  But  98%  of  all  respondents 
said  they  would  not  return  to  their  homes 
even  If  the  planes  stopped  bombing,  as  long 
as  the  PL  were  still  there.  Reasons  given 
were  fear  of  continued  war.  dislike  of  the 
communists,  and  satisfaction  with  their  pres- 
ent situation. 
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A  BILL  TO  CORRECT  AN  INJUSTICE 
TO  SOME  CITIZENS  OF  THE  MID- 
DLE RIO  GRANDE  CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  mew  Mxxico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  injustice 
to  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  conservancy  district 
were  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  U.S.  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, that  the  Bureau  intended  to  offer 
for  public  sale  certain  small  tracts  of 
land  which  had  been  considered  privately 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in 
1927.  On  many  of  these  tracts  private 
citizens  have  been  assessed  for  taxes  for 
many  years  and  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District  had,  since  its  for- 
mation, levied  assessments  against  their 
property.  The  records  of  the  District,  on 
its  organization  in  the  middle  twenties, 
including  the  maps  which  were  prepared, 
identified  practically  all  of  these  tracts 
as  privately  owned.  The  private  parties 


occupying  the  land  also  believed  that 
they  owned  the  land  and  sold  and  traded 
the  same. 

Because  of  existing  legislation,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  cannot  con- 
vey title  directly  to  the  people  now  oc- 
cupying the  land.  But  the  district,  as  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  can  ac- 
quire this  property  under  a  congressional 
act  as  a  conduit  for  the  title  to  the  in- 
dividual property  owners.  The  bill  in- 
cludes the  sum  of  $5,626,450  to  pay  for 
the  administrative  work  involved  and  it 
would  be  paid  by  the  property  owners 
themselves.  Any  substantial  charge 
would  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the  various 
landowners  or  occupants  of  this  land  to 
swallow  when  they  believed  they  have 
owned  this  land  all  these  years. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  this  bill 
be  given  early  consideration  and  that 
these  citizens  be  allowed  to  have  clear 
title  to  the  land  they  have  always 
believed  was  theirs. 


THE   MEN   IN    THE    MIDDLE 

HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
ceremonies  observing  Peace  Officers'  Me- 
morial Day,  held  in  my  district  at  city 
hall  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  last  May  15,  I  was 
privileged  to  speak  to  the  assembled 
members  of  the  Norfolk  police  force. 

Peace  OfiScers'  Memorisil  Day  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  reflect  on 
contributions  of  and  attitudes  toward  law 
enforcement  personnel,  and  for  the  pub- 
lic's defenders  to  look  at  their  past  to 
guide  a  course  for  their  future. 

Law  enforcement  is  a  complex  and 
demanding  occupation,  requiring  a  pro- 
fessional approach.  The  remarks  I  made 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
those  interested  in  the  duties  of  a  peace 
officer.  I  include  the  text  of  the  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks  of  thk  Honobable  G.  Whjjam 
WHri'BHuasT,  Pkacb  OmcKRB'  Memokial  DAT 

August  VoUmer,  former  Chief  of  Police  of 
Berkeley,  California,  once  said: 

"The  citizen  expects  police  ofBcers  to  have 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  courage  of 
David,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  patience 
of  Job,  the  leadership  of  Moses,  the  kindness 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  strategical  train- 
ing of  Alexander,  the  faith  of  Daniel,  the 
diplomacy  of  Lincoln,  the  tolerance  of  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  finally,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  nat- 
ural, biological,  and  social  sciences.  If  he  had 
all  of  these,  he  might  be  a  good  policeman." 

Of  course,  there  is  no  such  person  either 
within  or  outside  of  police  departments.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  contend  that  with  the 
turbulent  mood  of  the  nation  today.  In  most 
cases  policemen  are  acting  with  extraordi- 
nary kindness,  humaneness,  and  under- 
standing. 

I  would  cite  the  recent  days  of  "anti-war 
protests"  In  our  nation's  capital,  led  by 
Chicago  Seven  defendant  Rennie  Davis. 

While  apprehension  was  felt  on  the  part 
of  many  residents  of  the  Capital  and  Its 
suburbs  concerning  what  might  transpire 
between  the  young  people  and  the  jxsllce,  a 
massive  mobilization  of  officialdom  bandied 
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the  potential  threats  skillfully  and  peace- 
fuUy  for  the  most  part,  outmaneuverlng  and 
outguessing  the  young  protesters  with  a 
nUnlmum  of  violence. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  problems  in 
our  society  today,  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  young  people  can  contribute  In  a  posi- 
Uve  way  toward  Indicating  weaknessee  In 
the  system.  In  fact,  we  need  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  outlook  of  the  college  student 
to  help  us  acquire  the  proper  perspective. 
During  my  18  years  as  a  college  profeeaor  and 
Dean  of  Students  at  Old  Dominion,  I  stressed 
to  students  that  they  had  every  right  to 
petition  their  government  and  make  their 
views  known.  Prom  my  experience  with  the 
students,  I  know  that  they  are  a  thoughtful 
group  for  the  most  pert  and  are  capable  of 
Incisive  perceptions.  But  I  always  cautioned 
these  students  that  they  must  do  their  petl- 
Uonlng  through  legitimate  channels  to  be 
effective. 

However,  those  In  Washington,  calling 
themselves  the  Mayday  Tribe,  chose  to  dis- 
rupt traffic  In  hopes  of  shutting  down  the 
capital  city  of  our  country.  They  actively 
and  indiscriminately  slashed  Urea,  ripped  out 
wiring  In  cars,  and  carried  cars  into  inter- 
sections, in  hopes  of  stopping  traffic. 

Park  benches  were  rolled  over  steep  em- 
bankments to  stop  the  flow  of  traffic  on  roads 
below.  Ttash  was  thrown  into  the  streets  and 
the  trash  barrels  used  In  an  attempt  to  ob- 
struct cars  from  passing. 

You  simply  cannot  tear  down  a  structure 
and  hope  to  find  something  better  in  the 
ruins.  These  young  people  were  misguided  to 
think  that  such  tactics  would  create  any 
sympathy  for  the  cause  that  most  of  them 
were  sincerely  demonstrating  for,  however 
bizarre  the  methods. 

I  am  relieved  that  the  Mayday  demon- 
strations were  handled  within  the  law,  and 
that  enforcement  officers  displayed  such  re- 
straint and  patience,  on  the  whole.  The  les- 
sons of  the  Mayday  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  of  the  other  forms  of  social 
turmoil,  are  evidence  of  the  Impsict  with 
which  the  20th  century  has  descended  upon 
this  nation.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
individual  lawman  has  a  great  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  his  shoulders.  The  law  Is 
only  as  effective  as  the  man  who  enforces  It. 
The  true  spirit  of  professional  law  enforce- 
ment means  a  great  deal  more  than  simply 
having  a  code  of  ethics.  It  also  extends  be- 
yond the  receipt  of  a  degree  in  police  science 
or  public  administration. 

It  involves  each  man's  knowing  that  these 
are  Important  tools  of  his  trade,  and  then 
applying  these  principles  In  combination 
with  the  other  vital  factors  of  Judgment  and 
common  sense  with  which  he  is  equipped. 

Law  enforcement  is  as  complex  and  de- 
manding an  occupation  as  any  you  can 
name,  and  the  skills  demanded  by  It  are 
more  varied  than  those  demanded  by  prac- 
tically any  other  Job.  Further,  the  police 
function  frequently  borders  on  the  edge  of 
disaster,  where  a  wrong  decision  or  an  un- 
trained response  can  be  a  matter  of  life  or 
death. 

Law  enforcement  today  requires  a  profes- 
sional approach  to  every  Incident,  as  each 
event  adds  to  the  overall  Image.  I  might 
point  out,  however,  that  few  {>eople  realize 
the  extent  to  which  policemen  literally  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  the  public. 
We  gather  together  today  on  Peace  Officers' 
Memorial  Day,  so  designated  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  1962.  We  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  honorably  served 
the  law  enforcement  profession.  Peace  Of- 
ficers' Memorial  Day  Is  becoming  more  sig- 
nificant every  year  In  view  of  the  Increase 
In  the  nimiber  of  police  officers  slain  every 
year. 

The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1969 
reveal  that  86  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  In  that  year  by  felonious  criminal  ac- 
tion. This  was  a  34%    increajse  over   1968, 
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when  64  officers  were  killed.  During  the  ten- 
year  period  of  the  '60'8,  561  city,  county,  and 
State  policemen  lost  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty.  I  was  surprised  and  concjerned  to 
find  that  178  officers  were  assaulted  local- 
ly from  February  through  December,  1970. 
Certainly  police  officers  are  confronted  by 
danger  today.  They  are  assaulted  verbally 
and  physlcaUy  by  the  disorderly  elements  of 
our  society.  Ttierefore,  I  was  Interested  In  a 
recent  survey  of  the  cities  where  serious 
crimes  declined  last  year,  seeking  the  rea- 
son for  such  a  decline.  The  survey  showed 
that  the  reduction  generally  wae  achieved 
through  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  police 
force,  and  through  new  social  and  antlcrlme 
efforts,  ranging  from  community  relations 
programs  to  sophisticated  alarm  systems. 

However,  on  a  national  scope,  these  cities 
were  so  few  In  number  and  the  rate  of 
decline  so  marginal  that,  thus  far,  both  na- 
tional and  local  efforts  against  crime  have 
had  little  overall  effect  on  the  crime  picture. 
In  the  22  cities  of  100,000  or  more  residents 
where  the  nimiber  of  serious  crimes  report- 
ed declined  last  year,  there  had  been  either 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  policemen 
employed  or  a  concentration  of  police  squads 
in  high  ortme  areas.  And  in  most  of  the 
cltlee  the  pay  and  training  of  policemen  had 
been  upgraded,  community  relations  pro- 
grams had  been  instituted  to  reduce  antago- 
onlsms  between  resident*  and  the  police,  and 
other  positive  steps  had  been  taken  to  en- 
hance enforcement. 

A  city  about  %  the  size  of  Norfolk,  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  provides  an  example  of 
what  1b  Involved.  Police  Chief  Bernard  J. 
Doblnsky  cited  a  long  list  of  reasons:  a  spe- 
cial police  platoon  patrols  high  crime  areas 
from  7  PM  to  3  AM;  policemen  are  given 
sensitivity  training  and  courses  In  psychol- 
ogy; and  an  Intensified  community  relations 
program  keeps  the  police  in  constant  touch 
vrtth  neighborhood  groups. 

Other  Innovations  In  Reading  Include  a 
telephone  police  watch  for  residents  who 
leave  their  homes  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
A  device  fits  on  the  cradle  of  the  phone,  and 
If  there  Is  any  noise  In  the  house  it  will  be 
amplified  In  the  Police  Bureau.  The  device 
Is  so  sensitive  that,  In  one  home,  scamper- 
ing mice  brought  police  to  Inveetlgate. 

Becaxise  of  Reading's  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions. Chief  Doblnsky  said,  the  num- 
ber of  robberies  last  year  decreased  from  113 
to  81,  assaults  from  101  to  66,  burglaries  from 
817  to  639,  auto  thefts  from  321  to  244,  rapes 
from  26  to  6,  and  murders  from  4  to  2. 

The  police  In  the  United  States — some 
420,000  people  working  for  approximately  40,- 
000  separate  agencies  that  spend  more  than 
$2^2  bUUon  a  year — are  only  part  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  however,  and  not  solely 
responsible  for  any  decline  or  increase  In  the 
crime  statistics.  The  entire  system  U  com- 
posed of  courts,  corrections,  and  the  police, 
each  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  and 
maintaining  order.  Because  the  jpoUce  have 
the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  crime 
minute  by  minute  as  It  occurs,  there  Is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  think 
of  crime  control  almost  exclusively  In  terms 
of  police  work.  As  noted  In  the  report  of 
the  President's  Task  *H3rce  Report  on  the 
police : 

The  fact  is,  of  covirse,  that  even  \inder 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  abil- 
ity of  the  police  to  act  against  crime  Is  lim- 
ited. The  police  did  not  create  and  cannot 
resolve  the  social  conditions  that  stimulate 
crime.  They  did  not  start  and  cannot  stop 
the  convulsive  changes  that  are  taking  place 
In  America. 

They  do  not  enact  the  laws  that  they  are 
required  to  enforce,  nor  do  they  dispose  of 
the  criminals  they  arrest.  The  police  are  only 
one  part  of  the  criminal  Justice  system;  the 
criminal  Justice  system  Is  only  one  part  of 
the  government;  and  the  government  Is  only 
one  part  of  eoclety. 
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It  Is  high  time  that  the  general  public 
gave  proper  respect  to  the  Job  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  man  who  chooses  this 
admirable  profeaslon.  In  the  past  few  years, 
great  strides  have  been  made  In  the  up- 
grading of  law  enforcement — National,  State, 
and  local  programs,  costing  millions  of  dol- 
lars exist,  to  equip,  prepare,  and  train  law 
enforcement  officers  and  to  modernize  police 
facilltlee.  Federal  money  Is  provided  by  the 
•ntle  I  program  of  the  Omnlbiis  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  which  has  an 
appropriation  of  $480  million  for  fiscal  1971. 
Just  under  $700  million  has  been  requested 
for  &Bcal  1972.  Securing  more  money  for  the 
police  is  essential.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
government,  of  course,  but  ultimately  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  public. 

I  would  close  by  citing  another  heartening 
indication  that  people  do  Indeed  care  about 
the  police. 

An  ad  now  appearing  In  newspapers  and 
magazines  shows  the  picture  of  a  police 
squad  car,  a  bicycle  protruding  from  Its 
trvmk,  and  the  copy  reads,  "If  your  8-year- 
old's  not  home  by  9  PM,  who'd  you  call  by 
9:15?"  This  ad  campaign  for  the  police  is 
offered  as  a  public  service  by  Motorola,  Inc., 
and  it  represents  the  feeling  of  a  majority 
of  law-abiding  Americans  who  depend  and 
rely  upon  the  police. 

The  policeman  Is  the  man  In  the  middle 
today.  In  our  cities,  on  our  campuses,  at- 
tempting to  mediate  in  problems  he  did  not 
create.  Tours  is  a  Job  requiring  great  sklU 
and  courage,  and  we  are  all  In  your  debt. 
Thank  you. 


THE   NEED   FOR    TRADE 
AWARENESS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not 
help  being  a  little  surprised  to  learn  from 
a  recent  poll  that  most  Americans  favor 
free  trade.  Unfortunately,  this  Indicates 
a  lack  of  information  on  what  the  true 
state  of  current  U.8.  foreign  trade  is.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  trade  is  only 
free  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, which  allows  its  own  products  to 
be  imdercut  by  slave-wage  competition 
from  abroad  even  as  it  is  prevented  from 
competing  in  markets  abroad.  It  is  cru- 
elly ironic  that  the  competition  which  is 
killing  American  industries  one  by  one 
comes  from  countries  which  American 
skill,  know-how,  and  good  will  helped  to 
get  on  their  economic  feet  in  the  first 
place.  These  countries,  let  it  be  said,  have 
no  trouble  with  the  whole  idea  of  re- 
stricting such  competition  from  America 
as  would  threaten  their  own  prosperity. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  close  cooperation  between  the  Indian 
textile  manufacturers  and  their  govern- 
ment, as  reported  in  the  Indian  Textile 
Journal  of  November  1970,  on  page  95: 
AWAKO  Fob  Import  SuBSTrrtrriow 
Mr.  V.  Thakur  of  the  Excelsior  Trading  Co., 
Bombay,  is  the  recipient  of  a  national  award 
of  Rs.  5,000  for  developing  two  machines,  one 
for  rag  tearing  or  pulling  and  the  other  for 
fibre  cutting,  which  had  hitherto  been  im- 
ported. 

It  was  m  1960  that  Mr.  Thakur,  who  had 
come  to  the  city  in  search  of  a  Job,  had 
occasion  to  see  the  v/orklng  of  these  imported 
machines  in  one  of  the  woolen  mills  where  be 
was  employed. 
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rmtlaUy,  Mr.  Thalciir.  who  wanted  to  i  lan- 
ufacture  the  machines  Indigenously.  h«d  to 
content  hlniself  with  the  fabrication  ol  the 
fibre  cutting  machine  for  want  of  sufficient 
finance.  After  successf\illy  making  the!  ma- 
chine m  1964,  he  put  up  a  small  workshop 
of  his  own  In  1965  and  toolc  up  the  mEknu- 
facture  of  the  rag  tearing  machine.  After 
satisfying  themselves  about  these  machines, 
the  Government  banned  their  import  In  Sep- 
tember 1966. 

The  company  has  the  capacity  to  make  12 
rag  tearing  and  24  fibre  cutting  mactlnes. 
It  helps  the  country  to  save  foreign  cxch  ange 
of  about  Rs.  14  lakhs.  Until  June  1970  the 
company  had  supplied  85  fibre  cutting  and 
26  rag  tearing  machines,  thereby  si.vlng 
nearly  Rs.  40  lakhs  In  foreign  exchange. 

The  machine  Is  used  for  opening  textile 
wastes  from  woolen,  worsted,  cotton,  slli  and 
chemically  produced  fibres,  Including  nyon 
acetate  or  synthetic  nylon  dacron  and  •  Ter- 
ylene".  The  rag  tearing  machine  costs  Ra  19,- 
000  against  Rs.  80,000  for  the  Imported  unit 
while  the  fibre  cutting  machine  Is  prlc(d  at 
Rs.  8,000  against  over  Rs.  27,000  for  the  Im- 
ported machine. 

What  India  can  manufacture  for  it  self, 
India  will  not  import — a  far  cry  ijrom 
free  trade.  Thus  America  Increasitigly 
finds  itself  driven  out  of  foreign  mar  kets 
even  as  it  becomes  a  dumping  grounc  for 
foreign  products.  This  is  an  intolerable 
situation  not  confined  to  textiles  alone 
but  also  to  be  found  in  our  steel,  cerim 
ics.  plastics,  electronics,  citrus,  and  o  ;her 
major  industries.  As  a  consequeace 
America  is  fast  becoming  a  wasteland 
warehouses  and  distributing  centers 

We   must   turn   this   country   arolund 
before  it  is  too  late.  America  is  the 
country  which  allows  many  product^ 
be   imported   without   restrictions. 
American  people  must  realize  that 
national  trade  is  neither  free  nor  fai^  as 
it  is  practiced  on  the  United  States. 
are  the  losers  in  this  hoax. 


FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    TRUST 
MONEYS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 
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OF    VIKOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956 
there  was  established  by  the  Congress  a 
large-scale  Federal  highway  prograni.  It 
was  backed  by  the  administration  ^nd 
the  entire  highway  commimity  due  tolthe 
needs  of  the  times  as  well  as  in  the 'in- 
terest of  the  national  defense,  and  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire United  States.  The  Congress.  in(  its 
wisdom,  put  the  burden  of  financing  this 
highway  program  upon  the  owners  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses,  to  be  sure 
that  this  fimd  would  go  solely  to  the  ha- 
tlonsQ  highway  program.  There  was  es- 
tablished a  firm  and  supposedly  binding 
trust  agreement  whereby  every  nickel  of 
these  fimds  was  to  be  placed  in  trust  i  for 
the  sole  and  only  use  of  this  greatly 
needed  and  important  program.  Some  of 
us  at  the  time  were  fearful  that  jthe 
money  might  be  dissipated  for  other  pur- 
poses but  we  were  assured  that  under  jthe 
terms  of  the  trust  no  moneys  would  be 
dissipated  in  any  way  for  any  progfam 
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other  than  the  national  highway  pro- 
gram. 

We  all  realize  that  in  times  of  need, 
it  is  so  easy  for  those  v,ho  want  more 
money  to  spend  to  look  to  easy  sources  of 
revenues.  Now  it  is  shocking  to  see  the 
present  administration  advocate  that  this 
true  fund  in  part  be  dissipated  and  put 
into  other  uses.  It  is  shocking — almost 
unbelievable — and  I  want  to  here  and 
now  assert  my  wholehearted  opposition 
to  such  a  scheme  and /or  program  and  to 
call  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  to  see 
that  this  recommendation  of  the  admin- 
istration is  not  only  rejected  out  of  hand 
but  is  also  so  overwhelmingly  defeated 
that  never  again  will  such  a  proposal  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  I  pledge  my 
all-out  support  in  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
May  19,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Motor  Vehicle 
Conference  composed  of  outstanding  or- 
ganizations throughout  Virginia  repre- 
senting a  wide  variety  of  businesses.  They 
are  a  dedicated  group  to  good  govern- 
ment, good  highways,  and  good  trans- 
portation. The  Honorable  E.  H.  Williams 
presided.  Judge  Williams,  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately called,  made  a  splendid  state- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  out- 
lining the  concern  of  and  the  position  of 
the  Virginia  Motor  Vehicle  Conference 
regarding  the  proposal  of  this  adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  we  read  a  statement 
setting  out  fully  the  position  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Motor  Vehicle  Conference  regard- 
ing our  highway  trust  fund  and  the  high- 
way program. 

The  statements  are  clear  and  concise 
and  I  Include  along  with  my  remarks 
Judge  Williams'  statement  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Virginia 
Motor  Vehicle  Conference  and  commend 
it  highly.  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  read  ssmie.  The 
statements  are  as  follows : 
Proposed  Statement  or  Position,  Vibginia 
Motor  Vehicle  Conference 

The  Virginia  Motor  Vehicle  Conference 
does  not  take  exception  to  the  general  con- 
cept of  "revenue  sharing".  This  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered  by  Congress  on  Its 
overall  merit  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country. 

However,  we  do  feel  the  "revenue  sharing" 
proposal  as  It  pertains  to  the  transportation 
funds  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  this  Nation  nor  that  of  the 
Individual  Statee. 

The  Interconnecting  road  systems  In  this 
country  are  now  and  will  remain  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  responsibilities  of  the  federal 
government.  Not  only  do  they  form  a  vital 
link  In  the  system  of  "common  defense",  but 
they  also  serve  as  "post  roads" — two  clearly 
defined  functions  assigned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  federal  government.  Moreover,  the 
ABC  (primary,  secondary,  urban)  system,  as 
well  as  the  Interstate,  form  the  major 
arteries  for  interstate  commerce  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  proposed  "revenue  sharing 
transp>ortatlon  fund"  poses  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  Is  willing  to  abrogate  a 
portion  of  Its  Constitutional  responsibilities. 

When  the  Interstate  System  Is  completed, 
hopefully  within  the  next  few  years,  the  level 
of  expenditure  from  the  Trust  Fund  should 
be  substantially  reduced.  With  the  emphasis 
then  shifting  to  the  Improvement,  upgrad- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  present  facilities 
the  financial  needs  for  highways  In  the  fu- 
ture will  lie  with  the  states.  Thus  we  rec- 
ommend : 
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1.  Upon  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, the  Congress  should  reduce  the  special 
highway  user  taxes  which  It  levied  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  Interstate  system  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  the  states  be  encouraged  to  reai- 
sume  primary  responsibility  for  the  con- 
struction. Improvement,  and  maintenance 
oif  their  highways  and  to  utilize  sueii  por- 
tion of  the  reduced  Federal  user  levies  aa 
will  be  determined  necessary. 

3.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be  re. 
talned  and  established  as  a  permanent  in- 
strumentality for  funding  the  federal  por- 
tion of  the  national  highway  responsibility. 

The  remaining  federal  highway  user  taxes 
would  provide  adequate  revenue  for  financ- 
ing the  decreased  federal  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  highway  transportation.  It  would 
also  assure  adequate  coordination  at  the  na- 
tional  level  with  respect  to  the  federal  road 
system. 

The  federal  aid  highway  program  stands 
not  only  as  an  exemplary  demonstration  of 
State-federal  cooperation  on  solving  a  na- 
tional problem  but  also  as  a  highly  success- 
ful experience  in  revenue  sharing.  Further- 
more, the  firm  fiscal  controls  established 
through  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  have  given 
every  American  taxpayer  the  best  bargain  he 
ever  received  in  the  form  of  a  federal  pro- 
gram. 

By  law,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  self- 
liquidating  and  can  Incur  no  debt.  Its  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  established  by  law  not 
to  exceed  3%  7o  of  the  funds  apportioned  the 
States.  Its  revenue  is  derived  exclusively 
from  federal  use  taxes  on  motor  vehicle 
owners  and  users  and  thereby,  affects  no 
other  federal  endeavor  in  any  adverse  way. 
Prom  this  fund  comes  all  federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  federal  highway  program.  This 
arrangement  has  not  only  given  the  Nation 
the  finest  highway  transportation  system  in 
the  world  but  has  saved  thousands  of  lives 
and  untold  millions  of  dollars  through  sound 
financing  and  business  like  management. 

The  plan  proposed  here  would  not  change 
the  prlncl(>al  of  this  ideal  program  except  to 
extend  the  present  degree  of  "revenue  shar- 
ing" and  return  the  state-federal  relation- 
ship largely  to  its  pre-Interstate  1956  status. 
It  would  assure  protection  from  future  con- 
trols and  vicissitudes  of  federal  administra- 
tive authorities  while  preserving  Congres- 
sional influence  in  highway  matters  of  genu- 
ine national  Interests.  All  essential  aspects 
of  the  present  program  would  be  retained 
except  it  would  make  available  to  the  states 
a  tax  source  currently  preempted  in  part  by 
the  Federal  government.  This  would  effect 
the  finest  form  of  "tax  sharing"  yet  devised. 
Lastly,  it  retains  the  traditional  legisla- 
tive control  over  the  financial  management 
of  tax  revenue.  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  place  the  entire  budget  in  the  hands 
of  federal  administrators  and  the  governor 
of  each  state  to  the  exclusion  of  legislative 
Influence.  We  do  not  feel  this  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  since  It  circumvents 
the  direct  influence  of  the  citizen  in  an 
essential  function  of  the  government. 

Statement  of  Jxtdge  Williams 

Gentleman,  we  are  here  today  in  behalf 
of  what  might  be  described  as  the  entire 
highway  community  of  Virginia,  represent- 
ing some  30  organizations — ranging  from 
the  Automobile  Club  to  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

In  a  few  moments  I  will  be  privileged  to 
read  to  you  a  statement  reflecting  our  con- 
cern and  our  position  with,  respect,  to  a  very 
Important  matter. 

This  statement  is  couched  In  diplomatic 
language  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  some 
of  us,  might  he  considered  a  little  bland  and 
mild. 

Therefore,  before  reading  the  statement, 
I  would  like  to  summarize  it  very  briefly, 
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10  Unguage  which  Is,  perhaps,   necessarily 
diplomatic,  and  I  hope,  not  too  bland. 

Gentlemen,  It  bolls  down  to  this:  In  1060 
tiie  Congress  decided  that  there  was  a  need 
for  »  large-scale  federal  highway  program, 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  entire 
United  States.  The  Congrves  asked  the  own- 
ers of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  busses  to  pay 
every  dime  of  the  cost  of  that  program. 
To  assure  that  there  would  be  no  monkey 
business,  they  established  a  trust  fund  to 
jBure  that  the  highway,  special  taxes  to  be 
Impoeed  would,  in  fact,  go  for  that  highway 
program.  On  that  basis,  the  entire  highway 
community  in  the  United  States  went  along 
^th  and  supported  the  program.  We  did  so 
with  some  reservations  because  it  was  feared 
thftt  one  day  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
breech  this  contract  and  spend  the  money 
for  other  purposes. 

As  all  of  you  know,  great  pressures  have 
developed  for  doing  Just  that — and  the  ad- 
ministration. Itself,  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
proposal  which  would  be  the  first  major  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  position  of  the  highway  commtmlty 
c»n  be  stated  very  briefly  and  very  simply. 
If  the  Congress,  In  Its  wisdom,  believes  there 
Ls  a  continuing  need  for  a  large-scale  high- 
way program,  now  and  in  the  future,  the 
people  who  are  now  paying  these  taxes  are 
prepared  to  pay  them  for  as  long  as  such 
need  exists.  But,  If  the  highway  program  Is 
to  be  curtailed,  or  phased  out,  then  we  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  the  special  taxes 
ihould  be  curtailed  or  phased  out  accord- 
ingly. 

The  other  needs  for  which  some  would 
divert  these  highway  taxes  are  the  problems 
of  the  entire  nation,  and  not  the  special 
burden  of  the  owners  of  private  tmd  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles.  If  funds  are  needed  to 
meet  these  other  needs,  then  taxes  should  be 
levied  that  would  apply  not  alone  to  highway 
users  but  right  across  the  board. 


MAJ.    ED    HICHEY     CONTRIBUTED 
MUCH  TO  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


HON.  THOWIAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  kassachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  perusing 
the  pages  of  the  Washington  Post  the 
other  day,  I  came  across  this  article 
which  mentioned  the  great  contribution 
which  Maj.  Ed  Hichey  has  made  to  col- 
legiate athletics.  Major  Hichey  was  my 
first  appointee  to  the  Military  Academy 
and  he  has  served  credibly,  reflecting 
admirably  both  upon  the  Army  and  upon 
the  coaches  and  participants  of  college 
liockey.  I  asi  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  about  a  man  whose  activities  in 
the  world  of  sport  have  been  exemplary. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1971) 
HocKBT  Highlights 
(By  Bob  Addle) 

like  spring,  it  may  be  a  Uttle  late  for 
axtey  at  the  moment — but  not  If  you're 
following  the  Stanley  Cup  playoffs  which  pit 
we  Chicago  Black  Hawks  against  the  Mon- 
^  Canadlens  in  the  best-of-seven  series 
"Mtlng  tonight  In  Chicago. 

Chicago  seems  to  have  much  to  celebrate 
th**!***^  such  as  the  semifinal  victory  by 
nf'.v  ^^  Hawks  and  the  four-game  sweep 
w  tte  Senators  by  the  White  Sox  over  the 
JJ^kend.  Maybe  it's  about  time  for  the  Windy 
wiy  to  be  notorious   for  something  other 
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than  Mayor  Richard  Ekalley  and  the  Chicago 
Seven. 

There  was  one  Interested  spectator  Siinday 
when  the  New  Tork  Rangers  were  eliminated 
by  Chicago.  That  was  Dick  Patrick  whose  dad. 
Muzz  Patrick,  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rangers.  Anybody  who  knows 
hockey  knows  of  the  Patrick  dynasty,  as 
blue-blooded  a  line  as  there  Is  In  thorough- 
breds. 

There  were  two  brothers  who  were  National 
Hockey  League  pioneers — Lester  and  Prank 
Patrick.  Lester,  who  is  in  the  NFL  Hall  of 
Fame,  had  two  sons.  Muzz  and  Lynn,  both 
of  whom  were  stars  with  the  Rangers  when 
their  AaA  was  the  coach. 

It  follows  that  Dick  Patrick  must  be  quite 
a  hockey  player  himself — and  he  Is,  but  on 
a  different  level.  Patrick,  a  Dartmouth  grad- 
uate who  attends  Georgetown  University 
Law  School,  plays  for  the  Washington  Chiefs 
who  have  dominated  the  best  amateur 
hockey  teams  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  the 
past  three  yettfs. 

Patrick  performed  the  "hat  trick"  twice 
for  the  Chiefs  In  the  1969-70  season  and  once 
again  this  past  season.  The  hat  trick,  of 
course.  Is  the  term  used  when  a  player  scores 
three  goals  In  one  game. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Patrick  per- 
formed a  "hardhat"  trick  on  the  George- 
town University  campus  yesterday  where  the 
protesters  established  their  conunand  poet. 

The  hockey  Chiefs  are  something  like  the 
Darts  used  to  be  when  that  soccer  team  was 
an  aU-amateur  organization.  They  also  are 
something  like  the  Washington  Rugby 
League,  another  group  of  amateurs,  who  love 
their  sport. 

But  there  is  bad  news  for  the  followers  of 
the  Chiefs  who  play  their  games  at  the 
Washington  Coliseum  and,  without  much 
publicity,  averaged  about  2,000  people  a 
game  during  the  past  season.  The  coach  of 
the  Chiefs,  MaJ.  Edward  Hlckey,  who  has 
been  with  the  Army  Materiel  Command  here, 
learned  yesterday  he  is  leaving  for  Vietnam 
In  a  few  weeks. 

Hlckey,  a  West  Pointer,  was  an  All-Eastern 
defenseman  while  captaining  the  Army  team 
In  1957.  He  later  was  named  the  West  Point 
hockey  coach  and  served  for  two  years.  In 
1960  he  helped  Jack  RUey  coach  the  Olympic 
hockey  team  which  shocked  the  world  by 
winning  the  first  (and  thus  far  the  only) 
gold  medal  for  the  United  States  since  the 
Winter  Olympics  started  In  1924. 

A  tall,  rawboned  cowboy  type,  Hlckey  has 
had  little  trouble  recruiting  players  for  the 
Chiefs.  Like  the  Peace  Corps,  the  pay  Is  not 
much  and  the  hours  are  long.  This  past  win- 
ter the  Chiefs  practiced  twice  a  week  at  the 
Coliseum,  from  9:30  p.m.  to  11  pjn.  That 
wasn't  easy  when  you  consider  the  bread- 
and-butter  Jobs  the  players  have. 

The  list  Includes  law  students,  engineers 
and  even  the  legislative  specialist  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  That  would  be  Austin  Sul- 
livan, who  with  Jim  Langlols,  who  works  for 
a  cement  firm,  was  an  outstanding  defense- 
man.  Another  defenseman,  Gene  Daly,  a 
Harvard  graduate.  Is  a  deep-sea  diver  and 
vice  president  of  a  salvage  firm. 

There  Is  wingman  Jonas  Milton,  a  young 
black  player  who  is  a  product  of  the  Capitol 
Boys  Hockey  Club,  a  project  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Hlckey  and  his  players.  The  Chiefs 
have  put  on  numerous  clinics  for  area  young- 
sters. 

"There  is  tremendous  Interest  In  hockey 
In  this  area,"  says  Hlckey.  "We  have  done 
what  we  could  to  give  the  youngsters  equip- 
ment and  teach  them  the  sport.  It  has  been 
most  satisfying  for  us  because  the  Junior 
program  has  produced  some  fine  players  such 
as  Milton  and  Greg  Parker,  one  of  our 
goalies." 

Under  Hlckey  this  past  season,  the  Chiefs 
had  a  16-3-2  record.  But  Washington's  most 
successful  sports  team  went  virtually  un- 
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noticed.  The  Chiefs  were  the  National  Mid- 
American  Amateur  Hockey  Champions  In 
1968-69  but  nobody  gave  them  a  tlcker-Upe 
parade  or  even  the  key  to  West  Potomac 
Park. 

"All  of  us  play  for  the  fun  of  It,"  Hlckey 
says.  "But  we  hope  that  some  day  Washing- 
ton will  have  a  suitable  arena  and  we  can  at- 
tract a  major-league  hockey  team  here. 
Meanwhile,  I  hope  next  season  Washington 
wUl  support  the  Chiefs." 


EXTLKa   CELEBRATE   CUBAN   INDE- 
PENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  Cuba  and  its  people  have 
undergone  tumultuous  chainges  since 
that  fateful  day  in  1902  when  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma  was  inaugurated  its  first 
President.  When  he  took  his  oath  of  of- 
fice it  broke  centuries  of  oppressive 
Spanish  rule,  but  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  Cuba  was  under  another 
oppressor's  rule.  The  thiunb  of  tyran- 
ny still  presses  hard. 

I  come  from  an  Eu-ea  of  the  country, 
south  Florida,  which  has  become  "a 
home  away  from  home"  for  many 
Cubans  who  were  exiled  after  Fidel  Cas- 
tro took  power.  About  one  in  every  four 
Miami  residents  is  now  a  C?uban  refugee, 
and  although  some  residents  have  found 
fault,  most  (Cubans  have  become  a  ma- 
jor asset  to  the  community. 

The  Cuban  refugees  have  worked  hard 
with  a  common  bond  among  them  to 
make  new  lives  and  careers  in  America 
Theirs  is  a  determination  and  capacity 
for  hard  work,  which  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  Cubans  living  in  Miami 
have  started  new  businesses  and  now 
control  nearly  one-third  of  the  city's 
businesses. 

Conditions  for  these  refugees  are  not 
always  ideal,  but  I  feel  that  most  would 
readily  admit  that  they  would  rather 
live  in  over-crowded  conditions  In  the 
United  States  as  free  people,  tdian  live  in 
Cuba  as  Communists.  Many  Cubans  now 
living  in  America  dream  of  the  day  when 
they  can  return  to  their  native  land — 
as  free  Cubans  where  they  can  once 
again  pursue  their  goals  and  enjoy  their 
culture  with  peace  of  mind. 

In  the  past  I  have  called  upon  our 
Government  to  recognize  and  support  a 
free  Cuban  government-ln-exlle  which 
I  feel  would  be  an  overpowering  force  to 
liberate  the  people  in  Cuba  from  the 
Communist  despotism  under  which  they 
now  live. 

Acknowledgment  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Cuban  coalition  outside  Cuba 
would  be  a  major  breakthrough  in 
wrenching  the  country  from  the  Commu- 
nist stranglehold  of  Fidel  Castro.  It 
would  be  the  first  step  in  reestablishing 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  those  still  in 
Cuba  once  enjoyed. 

Perhaps  the  commemoration  of  this 
Cuban  Independence  Day — May  20 — will 
help  to  remind  thousands  of  Americans 
that  it  was  not  very  long  ago  that  Cuba 
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fought  bravely  to  be  a  democra  Ac  re 
public. 

This  remembrance  would  keep  a^ve  the 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  hundfeds  of 
thousands  of  Cuban  exiles  in  the  jDnited 
States  and  elsewhere  that  their  I  home- 
land wUl  once  again  be  free— and  it  may 
also  stir  the  minds  of  Americaas  who 
take  our  precious  freedoms  for  g|-anted. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  highest  prais^  to  the 
many  Cuban  refugees  living  in  Ilorida, 
and  throughout  this  coimtry.  Tie  ad- 
justment they  have  made  to  livi|ig  in  a 
foreign  country  is  not  only  adnjiirable, 
but  in  many  instances  phenomenal.  The 
contributions  they  make  daily  to  lour  so- 
ciety are  constantly  growing  and  always 
appreciated.  I  only  hope  that  all!  Amer- 
icans will  continue  to  make  our  friends 
from  the  south  feel  welcome  anl  show 
them  the  great  respect  they  deserve. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereaa,  The  Tennessee  State  Board  of 
Education  Ib  supportive  of  complete  com- 
pliance with  law.  executive  order,  and  Judi- 
cial decree  necessary  In  a  regulated  society; 
and 

Whereas,  Forces  In  government  and  society 
now  tend  to  press  upon  us  a  policy  of  bus- 
ing students  outside  their  residential  neigh- 
borhoods to  achieve  a  measure  of  racial  bal- 
ance In  our  schools;  now,  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  Tennessee  State 
Board  of  Education,  while  recognizing  Its 
obligation  to  obey  the  law,  does  hereby  ex- 
press Its  belief  that  quality  education  can 
best  be  achieved  Ir  the  pattern  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  that  It  deplores  the  efforts 
to  bus  Tennessee  public  school  students  out- 
side their  residential  neighborhoods  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  the  classroom. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  two  United  States 
Senators  and  the  Congressional  Delegation 
of  this  State. 

Adopted  by  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of 
Education  In  regular  quarterly  session  as- 
sembled May  7. 1971. 
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TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT  CJF  ED- 
UCATION ADOPTS  RESOHmON  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  QUALITY  EDUCA- 
TION AND  DEPLORES  BUSING  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  OUT- 
SIDE THEIR  RESIDENTIAL  NEIGH- 
BORHOODS TO  ACHIEVE  RACIAL 
BALANCE  IN  THE  CLASSRODM 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 


OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  May  7,  the  Tennessee  Board  of 
Education  adopted  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  quality  education  for  evtery  boy 
and  girl,  man  and  women  in  Tehnessee. 
and  in  so  doing,  expressed  the  belief  that 
quality  education  can  best  be  ach(ieved  in 
the  pattern  of  neighborhood  sch^ls  and 
therefore,  deplored  the  efforts :  to  bus 
Tennessee  public  school  students]  outside 
their  residential  neighborhoods  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  the  classroom. 

Because  I  take  the  same  position.  I 
have  Joined  with  several  of  my  coileagues 
this  week  in  the  introduction  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  states  in  all  simplicity: 

No  public  schocH  student  shall,  because  of 
his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or 
required  to  attend  a  particular  schpol. 

The  Tennessee  Depeo-tment  of]  Educa- 
tion's resolution  affirms  the  nee^  for  an 
amendment  like  this,  and  I  woulti  expect 
the  departments  of  education  ^f  other 
States  where  busing  has  deteriorated  the 
quality  of  education  will  follow  suit. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
present  the  text  of  the  Tennessee  resolu- 
tion. I  trust  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
other  States  who  are  like  minded|  in  their 
determination  to  get  relief  from  the  bus- 
ing ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Resolution  | 

Whereas.  The  Tennessee  State  board  of 
Edvtoatloa  la  dedicated  to  providing  qual- 
ity educational  training  to  all  Tennesseana 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  laid  sub- 
scribes completely  to  the  doctrine  of  Inte- 
gration of  our  total  educational  society  with 
equal  opporttmlty  for  all;  and 


TWO  CHINAS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting viewpoint  on  the  "Two  Chinas" 
issue  has  been  expressed  in  a  letter  sent 
recently  by  Frederic  C.  Smedley.  an  au- 
thority on  international  law,  to  Ambas- 
sador H.  E.  Max  Jakobson,  head  of  the 
delegation  of  Finland  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Smedley,  a  resident  of  New  York, 
has  been  advising  the  Formosan  Inde- 
pendence movement  for  the  past  3  years. 
He  advocates  a  UN-supervised  plebiscite 
among  the  people  of  Formosa  to  allow 
them  to  decide  their  own  destiny.  It  Is 
his  belief  that  a  majority  would  favor 
becoming  an  independent  nation  with 
membership  in  the  UN,  with  the  present 
membership  in  the  UN  under  the  name 
of  China  transferred  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Smedley's 
letter  follows: 

New  Yoek.  N.Y., 

May  6.  1971. 
H.  E.  Max  Jakobson, 
Delegation  of  Finland  to  UJf.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ambassador  Jakobson:  With  all  due 
respect,  I  submit  that  your  recent  state- 
ments concerning  the  problem  of  China  and 
Taiwan,  as  reported  In  the  press,  are  tragi- 
cally Ill-founded  suid  most  unfortunate.  In 
my  judgment,  they  make  a  mockery  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  that  Is  em- 
bodied m  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  1954  the  Princeton  University  Press 
published  a  demographic  study  of  Taiwan 
and  Its  people  written  by  George  W.  Barclay 
\mder  the  title  of  "Colonial  Development  and 
Population  In  Taiwan."  It  Is  quite  readable 
and  less  than  300  pages  long.  What  It  says 
Is  still  true  with  a  few  changes  that  point 
still  more  strongly  to  the  practicality  and 
justice  of  Taiwan  becoming  an  independent 
nation  entirely  uncormected  with  China, 
having  Its  own  indigenous  government,  emi- 
nently qualified  to  become  a  UN  member  ap- 
plying for  such  membership  with  no  claim 


to    a    permanent    seat    on    the    Sectirlty 
Council. 

That  result  should  be  brought  about  u 
follows: 

(1)  prompt  removal  to  PV>rmo6a  of  all 
forces  now  stationed  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
together  with  all  civilians  who  elect  not  to 
remain  thereon,  Including  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  so  elect,  together  with 
all  such  persons'  movable  possessloiLs; 

(2)  organization  of  a  UN  team  to  set  up 
and  conduct  an  impartial  plebiscite  In  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  wherein  all  adult 
residents  may,  by  secret  ballot  or  voting  ma- 
chine, vote  for  their  preference  among:  (a) 
remaining  under  their  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment; (b)  becoming  a  part  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  under  its  form  of  govern- 
ment; (c)  becoming  a  part  of  Japan;  or  (d) 
becoming  an  Independent  nation  under  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  UN,  eligible  to 
apply  for  membership  therein,  while  the 
present  membership  In  UN  under  the  name 
of  China,  with  permanent  membership  on 
the  Security  CoimcU,  Is  transferred  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

I  believe  that  If  my  government  were  to 
notify  the  government  at  Talpai  that  unless 
it  consents  to  and  agrees  to  cooperate  with 
the  above  steps  within  as  short  a  time  as  my 
government  deems  reasonable,  my  govern- 
ment win  withdraw  all  support  for  the  gov- 
ernment at  Taipei,  such  consent  and  agree- 
ment would  be  forthcoming. 

Chiang  is  83  years  of  age.  He  Is  trying 
to  insixre  that  his  son  shall  succeed  to  his 
powers  on  Taiwan  and  his  claim  to  the  right 
to  use  Taiwan  as  a  base  and  its  people  as 
most  of  the  army  with  which  to  re-conquer 
the  mainland.  Since  Pormosans  obviously 
would  prefer  to  have  as  few  contacts  as  pos- 
sible with  mainland  Chinese,  whether  they 
be  followers  of  Mao  or  Chiang,  it  seems  to 
me  equally  obvious  that  any  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  Chiang  after  his  death 
would  caxise  a  revolt  of  the  Formosan  armed 
forces,  the  majority  of  which  are  now  For- 
mosan draftees.  If,  instead  of  that,  the  pro- 
cedures suggested  hereby  are  implemented 
and  Formosa  is  under  Its  own  duly-elected 
government  that  would  have  no  Interest  in 
attempting  to  reconquer  mainland  China, 
I  submit  that  Mao  or  his  successor  or  succes- 
sors, thus  relieved  of  a  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked from  Formosa  and  thereby  placed  in 
a  stronger  position  to  deal  with  any  threat 
to  their  country  from  Russia,  would  accept 
the  situation,  especially  If  the  prebiscite 
showed,  as  I  am  certain  It  would,  less  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Formosa 
In  Joining  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
than  In  any  of  the  other  three  alternatives, 
and  most  interest,  probably  by  a  substantial 
majority.  In  alternative  (d). 

If  you  try  to  Imagine  how  your  co»m- 
trymen  would  feel  If  Finland  were  occupied 
by  a  defeated  faction  In  a  Russian  ClvU 
War  against  Stalin,  which  prompUy  kUled 
off  your  covmtry's  political  leaders  on  the 
sptirlous  claim  that  they  were  Stalinists, 
and  then  proceeded  to  riUe  Finland  in  a  dic- 
tatorial manner  for  almost  a  quarter  cen- 
tury whUe  stating  that  it  would  use  Finland 
as  a  base  to  reconquer  Russia,  with  your 
country's  occupiers  and  the  govemmentat 
Moscow  both  claiming  to  represent  "One 
Russia."  I  think  you  wlU  see  what  a  mon- 
strous injustice  a  "One  China"  solution 
would  do  to  the  people  of  Taiwan  and 
Penghu,  which  Japan  did  not  cede  to  any- 
one at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  but  slmp^^y 
renounced  its  sovereignty  over  that  terri- 
tory and  Its  people.  Just  as  your  country  aafl 
Its  people  are  and  of  right  should  be  fre^ 
independent  and  self-governing  and  not  part 
of  "One  Russia,"  I  submit  that  Taiwan  and 
Its  people  should  be  free,  independent  and 
self-governing  and  not  part  of  "One  China. 
If  you  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  you 
and  your  chances  of  succeeding  the  Seore- 
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t,^  Oeneral  on  his  retirement,  to  discuss 
^  matter  further  with  me,  I  would  be 
Sid  to  go  to  your  otBce  for  that  purpose  at 
nur  earliest  mutual  convenience. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
mate  Department  for  Secretary  Rogers'  at- 
«mUon  on  his  return  from  hU  present  mla- 
rion  and  to  the  Secretary  for  External  Af- 
fjlri  in  the  "Shadow  Government"  of  World 
United  Pormosans  for  Independence. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederic  C.  Smedlbt. 


THE  HONORABLE  GERALD  R.  FORD'S 
1971  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

in  representing  Michigan's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  I  have  found  it  help- 
ful to  obtain  a  sampling  of  my  constitu- 
ents' views  by  sending  out  an  annual 
questionnaire. 

I  have  begim  mailing  out  my  1971 
questionnaire.  My  questionnaire  Is  so 
drafted  as  to  take  the  pulse  of  the  peo- 
ple In  my  district  on  the  most  important 
Issues  of  the  day.  To  make  the  question- 
naire as  objective  as  possible,  I  have 
based  it  on  questions  suggested  by  politi- 
cal science  professors  at  colleges  in  my 
district. 

The  questions  cover  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, ranging  over  both  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  With  the  thought  that 
other  House  Members  may  be  interested 
in  the  questions  I  am  asking  my  constit- 
uents, I  include  my  questionnaire  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

Jerrt  Ford  1971  QtTESTioNNAiRE 

1.  Do  you  favor  Federal  deficit  financing 
to  stimulate  the  economy? 

2.  ShoiUd  the  Federal  Government  Impose 
strict  controls  on  wages  and  prices? 

3  Should  the  Federal  Government  expand 
efforts  to  control  air  and  water  pollution 
even  If  this  costs  you  more  In  taxes  and 
prices? 

4.  Should  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  reorganized  and  the 
number  of  cabinet  departments  reduced  from 
11  to  eight? 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  requir- 
ing "unit  pricing"  of  food  Items  so  you  can 
compare  the  cost  per  pound,  oimce,  etc.,  of 
the  various  brands? 

6.  Should  food  stamps  be  made  available  to 
those  Idled  by  a  labor-management  dispute? 

7.  On  Vietnam,  what  Is  the  best  policy? 
Pick  one. 

A.  Increase  our  military  effort  in  hope  of 
achieving  "victory". 

B.  Withdraw  U.S.  troops  on  a  monthly 
basis  while  continuing  negotiations  aimed 
at  a  political  settlement. 

C.  Withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  a  fixed  date  regardleee  of  the  effect  on 
negotiations. 

8.  Should  we  keep  a  residual  force  In  Viet- 
nam until  all  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
released? 

9.  On  health  Insurance,  which  do  you 
favor? 

A.  A  Federal  Government  program,  fi- 
nanced with  increased  payroll  taxes. 

B.  An  Improved  natlonvrtde  private  health 
Insurance  system  with  employers  paying  the 
bulk  of  the  premiums  and  with  Insurance 
companies  placed  under  Federal  regulation 
and  control. 
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C.  Income  tax  credits  for  the  cost  of  buy- 
ing private  health  Insurance. 

D.  No  new  legislation  In  this  area. 

10.  On  State  and  local  problems,  what  Is 
the  best  answer? 

A.  Return  a  percentage  of  Federal  income 
tax  revenue  to  the  States  and  local  units  to 
hold  down  local  taxes  and  h^p  solve  local 
problems. 

B.  Increase  State  and  local  taxes  and  cut 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

C.  Increase  the  funding  for  over  550  Fed- 
eral grant  programs,  with  local  government 
matching  funds  required. 

D.  Have  the  Federal  Government  take  over 
all  welfare  costs  and  pay  this  ooet  from  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

11.  On  welfare,  which  is  better? 

A.  Keep  the  present  system. 

B.  Adopt  a  Federal  minimum  Income  for 
families  with  children  and  enact  a  work  or 
Job  training  requirement. 


TOO  MUCH  GOVERNMENT  INTER- 
FERENCE IN  BUSINESS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake 
of  the  recent  vote  to  continue  Govern- 
ment sponsorship  of  the  supersonic 
transport,  and  with  current  considera- 
tion of  Federal  involvement  in  the  rail- 
road and  airline  industries,  I  believe  It 
is  time  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  func- 
tion of  Government  in  America  today. 

I  have  consistently  and  repeatedly 
stated  since  coming  to  Congress  that  the 
free  market  should  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate in  these  areas — and  that  Federal 
subsidy  of  American  industry  is  a  dan- 
gerous trend. 

This  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  Lindley  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  14  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  1  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  it  may  be  shared  by  my 
colleagues  and  the  public. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  14,  1971] 

Speaking  of  Business — The  Workaday 
Government 

(By  Lindley  H.   Clark,  Jr.) 

At  the  moment  Congressmen  and  others 
are  debating  moves  to  Involve  the  govern- 
ment more  deeply  In  the  workaday  world  of 
business.  The  administration  Is  urging  Con- 
gress to  help  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  with 
$250  million  of  loan  guarantees.  The  textile 
industry  wants  the  lawmakers  to  protect 
their  market  with  tighter  quotas  on  Imports. 
On  Its  own  the  House  voted  this  week  to  re- 
vive federal  support  for  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  In- 
dividual proposals,  they  appear  to  be  ignor- 
ing a  lot  of  national  history.  There  may  be 
advantages  In  trying  to  run  government  more 
like  a  business,  but  businesses  run  like  a 
government  seldom  have  functioned  very 
well. 

When  government  moves  Into  business.  It 
us\ially  starts  out  cautiously.  Private  enter- 
prise, after  all.  Is  still  private  enterprise,  and 
government  officials  generally  proclaim  they 
Intend  to  preserve  It.  But  somehow  or  other, 
one  little  thing  seems  to  lead  to  another. 

The  railroad  Industry  provides  a  wretched 
example.  In  the  late  19th  century  rail  opera- 
tors were  really  operating,  chopping  up  each 
other  when  they  oould  and  often  damaging 
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the  public  m  the  process.  So  it  was  at  least 
understandable  that  the  government  set  up 
the  Int«-state  Commerce  Commission  to  po- 
lice the  Industry's  more  dubious  practices. 

The  ICC  apparatus  grew  and  extended  It- 
self to  nearly  every  facet  of  rail  c^jeratlons. 
At  the  same  time  federal  agencies  took  on  an 
Increasing  role  In  settling  labor  disputes  be- 
tween the  Unes  and  their  employes. 

In  recent  years  few  disputes  have  been  set- 
tled or  even  postponed  without  direct  federal 
action,  usually  on  some  sort  of  improvised 
basis.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signal- 
men, sneering  at  a  proposed  43  Tc  wage  in- 
crease as  Inadequate,  now  threatens  to  shut 
down  the  railroads  next  Monday,  and  appar- 
ently only  some  sort  of  ad  hoc  federal  law 
can  stop  them. 

The  federal  Involvement  has  grown  enor- 
mously through  years  In  which  the  reason  for 
Initial  Intervention  has  dwindled  greatly. 
With  trucks,  buses,  airlines  and  barges 
around,  the  railroads  no  longer  have  the 
monopoly  power  they  once  had,  and  the 
rigidity  of  federal  regulation  has  made  It  ever 
more  difficult  for  the  rail  Unes  to  compete. 
In  trying  to  run  the  railroads  the  govern- 
ment Is  In  danger  of  ruining  them. 

Instead  of  learning  from  the  experience 
the  government  Is  now  well  on  its  way  to- 
ward doing  much  the  same  damage  to  air- 
lines. With  a  usual  government  lack  of  logic, 
the  airlines  have  been  subjected  to  much  the 
same  regulation  of  rates,  routes  and  labor 
relations  as  the  railroads. 

Always  the  rationale  la  the  "public  Inter- 
est." The  nation  needs  the  products  or  serv- 
ices an  Industry  produces,  It  needs  the  jobs 
it  provides.  But  questions  come  up  as  to 
where  the  public's  Interest  really  lies. 

There  stUl  are  questions,  for  Instance,  in 
regard  to  those  oU-lmport  quotas  that  Con- 
gress enacted  more  than  a  decade  ago.  The 
nation  needs  a  viable  oil  Industry,  the  rea- 
soning ran,  and  to  remain  viable  the  Industry 
needs  protection  of  Its  domestic  market. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  that  contention, 
quotas  surely  Involved  the  government  in  a 
messy  operation.  During  most  of  the  period 
Imports  have  been  cheaper  than  domestic  oU, 
so  the  permits  for  Imports  have  been  tickets 
to  coin  money.  The  result  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing squabble  over  quota  allocations.  And 
now,  more  than  a  decade  later,  you  still  hear 
talk  of  the  nation's  "energy  crisis." 

Predictably  enough,  numeroiis  other  Indus- 
tries have  also  asked  quota  protection  for 
their  domestic  markets. 

The  textile  Industry  already  has  quotas  on 
cotton  goods,  and  Japan  has  agreed  to  some 
restrictions  on  other  Items.  The  U.S.  Indus- 
try, though,  wants  much  tighter  curbs.  As 
noted,  one  little  thing  always  seems  to  lead 
to  another,  or  at  least  a  demand  for  another. 
Restrictions  on  competition,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, always  lead  to  upward  pressure  on 
prices,  the  kind  of  thing  that  hardly  appears 
to  serve  the  general  public's  Interest.  But 
how  about  all  those  Jobs  In  oil,  textiles  and 
other  Industries,  those  jobs  that  the  protec- 
tionists claim  are  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
ported? 

Neither  a  company  nor  a  country  can  af- 
ford for  very  long  to  freeze  Its  manpower  and 
material  resources  In  producing  goods  and 
services  that  can't  meet  the  test  of  free  com- 
petition. If  an  Industry,  or  any  part  of  It,  Is 
no  longer  competitive.  It's  time  to  start  look- 
ing for  more  promising  jobs  for  the  workers 
employed  in  It,  as  well  as  for  the  other  re- 
sources Involved. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  or  any  other  pri- 
vate company  needs  more  than  government- 
guaranteed  money;  It  needs,  for  one  thing, 
skillful  management.  If  Congress  comes  up 
with  the  cash,  thus  Involving  the  public 
credit,  and  things  still  go  sour,  wUl  the  gov- 
ernment feel  compelled  to  Intervene  even 
more  deeply? 

The  saga  of  the  supersonic  transport 
should    give    Lockheed    pause.     (Lockheed^ 
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youU  remember,  tried  hard  to  win  thelprlme 
SST  contract  and  was  bitterly  dlsiH>PO^^^^<l 
when  the  award  went  to  Boeing;  In ,  Lock- 
heed's Inner  councils  there  Is  thus  onej  bit  of 
recent  history  to  be  a  little  happy  abo^t.) 

Congress  this  year  voted  emphatlcftlly  to 
stop  federal  development  of  the  SST,  or  at 
any  rate  everyone  thought  It  did.  On  WMnes- 
day.  the  House  voted  to  pick  up  the  project 
again.  Onoe  the  government  gets  Intoi  busi- 
ness, it's  difficult  to  get  It  out. 

In  these  days  of  huge  government  and 
huge  corporations,  the  two  can  hardlyi  func- 
tion entirely  independently.  But  if  th^  gov- 
ernment actually  Is  committed  to  private 
enterprise.  It's  going  to  have  to  start]  doing 
more  to  let  private  enterprise  function — or 
fail,  if  it  comes  to  that. 

Some  government  regulation  of  btlslness 
Is  necessary,  If  the  public's  interest  la  to  be 
protected,  but  the  exstlng  system  Is  b^dly  In 
need  of  overhaul.  Wise  antitrust  enforcement 
is  needed  to  promote  freer  competition.  And 
responsible  government  financial  policies  are 
certainly  needed  to  curb  the  Inflation  that 
has  hobbled  businessmen,  and  everyone  else, 
so  much  in  recent  years. 

The  government.  In  sum,  should  be  4i>end- 
Ing  less  time  planning  new  ways  to  g^t  into 
business  and  more  time  planning  graceful 
ways  of  getting  out.  j 


INDIANA  LABORERS'  TRAINING 
TRUST  FUND  GAINS  NATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlk^ES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  amj  very 
proud  to  note  that  the  Indiana  Labbrers' 
Training  Trust  Fund  has  recevlei  na- 
tional recognition  in  the  February  issue 
of  Manpower,  a  publication  Issued  and 
distributed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
throughout  the  United  States.  Industry 
in  an  expanding  economy  must  find  good 
manpower  and  make  good  use  of  it.  Con- 
tractors and  union  o£Bcials  in  Indiana 
have  taken  action  to  meet  future  needs 
for  manpower  training.  The  results  of 
their  outstanding  cooperative  efforts 
merit  note  by  this  body.  The  Manpower 
article  follows:  1 

(FVom  Manpower,  February  1071] 

Stsongzs    Foumdation    fob     Constsi|ction 
Laboscss 

(By  Hlgdon  C.  Roberta) 
(NoTK. — Mr.  Roberts  is  assistant  professor 
of  labor  education  at  Indiana  Unlverstty.) 

Construction  laborers  are  no  longer  merely 
pick-and-shovel  men.  The  growing  mechani- 
zation of  construction  work  requires  them  to 
handle,  maintain,  and  sometimes  operate  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  machinery.  Fork-lift 
trucks,  powered  wheelbarrows.  Jack  drills, 
and  similar  expensive  equipment  now  sup- 
plement raw  muscle.  To  aid  the  craftsmen 
engaged  in  the  building  Industry,  laborers 
need  a  broad  knowledge  of  construction 
methods,  materials,  and  operations. 

Yet,  a  laborer  usually  has  no  formal  train- 
ing. He  picks  up  his  skills  through  experi- 
ence on  the  Job.  This  informal  arrangement 
encourages  labor  turnover,  hampers  the  In- 
dustry's productivity,  and  retards  the  devel- 
opment of  a  ready  pool  of  work-trained  man- 
power. It  also  falls  to  recruit  the  imemployed 
and  underemployed  on  an  organized  basis 
and  holds  back  workers  already  In  tae  In- 
dustry who  oould  upgrade  their  Job  Quali- 
fications It  they  had  the  chance. 
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The  situation  may  get  worse  before  It  gets 
better.  Employment  requirements  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  rapidly  during  the  1970's,  not 
only  to  meet  the  hoxislng,  business,  and  resi- 
dential needs  of  a  growing  population  but 
also  the  demands  of  the  cotintry's  expand- 
ing highway  system.  These  needs,  coupled 
with  continuing  technological  advances,  will 
place  additional  pressure  on  the  Indus^  to 
find  good  manpower  tmd  to  make  good  use 
of  It. 

Contractors  and  union  officials  In  Indiana, 
however,  are  not  waiting  for  things  to  get 
worse.  They  are  taking  action  now.  They 
have  established  an  Imaginative  program  that 
In  2  years  has  placed  some  773  men  in  up- 
grading and  training  classes  and  graduated 
490.  The  number  of  trainees  is  expected  to 
Increase  sharply  next  year  because  of  more 
generous  funding  and  the  experience  gained 
from  3  years  of  trial  and  error. 

In  April  1968,  representatives  of  the  con- 
struction Industry  in  Indiana  and  the  In- 
diana State  District  OoimcU  of  the  Laborers 
International  Union  established  the  Indiana 
Laborers  Training  Trust  P*und. 

The  Fund  Is  administered  by  a  13-man 
board  of  trustees  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  iinlon  and  management  representa- 
tives. Management  representatives  are  select- 
ed by  the  36  contractors'  associations  and 
employer  groups  supporting  the  program. 
The  union  trustees  are  chosen  by  District 
Coiincll  67  of  the  Laborers.  Each  trustee 
serves  without  pay  and  for  no  fixed  term. 

The  current  chairman  Is  a  management 
trustee,  J.  William  Kepler,  president  of  a 
Terre  Haute  construction  firm.  Union  trustee 
Virgil  Morris,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  In- 
diana State  District  Council  and  business 
manager  of  the  Terre  Haute  local.  Is  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  original  agreement  called  for  employ- 
ers to  contribute  2  cents  per  man-hour  to  the 
fund  as  a  fringe  benefit  for  every  member 
of  the  Laborers  Union  on  their  payrolls.  This 
year  the  contribution  rlsee  to  7  cents,  which 
should  yield  about  $1  million  annually. 

Staffing  of  the  Training  Trust  Fund  began 
m  August  1968  with  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  O.  Stlgall  as  project  director.  Now 
61,  Stlgall  for  23  years  was  industrial  rela- 
tions manager  for  Indiana  Limestone  Co., 
Inc.,  the  Nation's  largest  producer  of  build- 
ing stones.  Though  he  comes  from  manage- 
ment, he  had  negotiated  labor  agreements 
with  many  union  leaders  over  the  years,  in- 
cluding several  with  Morris,  and  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  union  trustees.  Stlgall  Is 
backed  up  by  a  permanent  staff  of  five,  plus 
tour  to  eight  Instructors  hired  on  an  as- 
needed  basU  for  the  various  training  pro- 
grams. One  Instructor  is  a  former  trainee. 
The  project  Is  headquartered  at  Bedford. 

By  the  end  of  1968,  four  separate  training 
programs  had  been  established:  Adult  basic 
education,  blueprint  reading,  arc  welding, 
and  laborer  Job  skills.  The  first  three  are 
strictly  night  and  Saturday  classes  and  are 
reserved  for  upgrading  union  members.  La- 
borer Job  sklUs  training  Is  aimed  mainly  at 
new  recruits,  all  of  whom  are  guaranteed 
Jobs  and  union  memberships  upon  com- 
pletion, but  the  classes  also  are  open  to 
upgrades. 

Basic  education  emphasizes  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  math,  with  some  Instruction  In  the 
sciences  and  social  studies.  Classes,  con- 
ducted through  the  public  school  systems, 
began  In  December  1968  In  Fort  Wayne  and 
Bvansvllle.  Arc  welding  and  blueprint  read- 
ing classes  began  at  the  same  time  and  to 
date  have  been  held  at  New  Albany.  Terre 
Haute,  Evansvllle,  Richmond,  Lafayette,  Tell 
City,  and  Fort  Wayne.  All  but  one  were 
conducted  through  the  public  school  systems. 

All  these  classes,  which  enrolled  371  men 
and  graduated  169.  were  conducted  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  Fund.  No  stipends  were 
paid  participants  since  they  all  had  full- 
time  Jobe  and  were  studyllng  In  their  spare 
time. 
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But  the  P»und  found  it  necessary  to  use 
Federal  money  for  the  laborer  Job  skllk 
claases.  Participants  were  required  to  attend 
classes  full  time  for  8  weeks,  followed  by  4 
weeks  of  on-the-job  training.  Training  ex- 
pensee  were  met  by  the  Fund,  but  living  all 
lowances  of  MO  to  $70  a  week  were  paid  »tu" 
dents  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (iflJTA).  Under  two  MDTA 
on-the-job  training  contracts  totaUng  more 
than  $178,000,  the  Fimd  conducted  a  pilot 
program  In  Bedford  during  the  summer  of 
1969,  a  class  last  winter  at  Camp  Atterburv 
two  more  at  LaPorte  this  past  spring  aiut 
summer,  another  at  Fort  Wayne,  which  wu 
completed  in  December,  and  another  in 
Bvansvllle  to  be  completed  this  month  All 
these  classes  enroUed  339  men,  of  whom  259 
finished  the  training. 

Trainees  in  the  Camp  Atterbury  project 
studied  and  Uved  in  barracks  formwly  be- 
longing to  the  Army  but  now  used  by  toe 
National  Guard.  As  part  of  their  training 
they  repaired  a  gym,  blacktopped  roads  built 
curbs  and  gutters,  cleared  timber,  and  did 
some  demoUtlon.  The  other  three  Job  skUls 
classes  were  for  commuters,  many  of  them 
hard-core  unemployed  recruited  by  the  State 
employment  service,  who  reported  for  train- 
ing daily  from  the  surrounding  communities. 

All  instructors  for  the  Job  skUls  training 
are  former  laborer  foremen  and  union  mem- 
bers. The  curriculum  Is  thorough  and  c«n- 
plete.  It  Includes  Job  orientation,  safety  first 
aid,  relatlonshlpe  with  fellow  workers,  scaf- 
folding,  masonry,  rockdrllUng,  field  drilling, 
explosives,  excavation,  compaction,  mnij 
blasting,  and  use  and  maintenance  of  a  vari- 
ety of  tools  and  machines,  among  them  fork- 
lifts,  conveyors,  concrete  mixers.  Jack  ham- 
mers, chain  saws,  cutting  tools,  and  post- 
hole  diggers. 

The  Fund  also  has  conducted  management 
training.  In  December  1969,  17  construction 
superintendents  were  trained  in  management 
skills  In  a  2- week  class  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's Bloomington  campus.  A  2-week  class 
in  union  administration  was  held  for  23  un- 
ion leaders  by  the  university  at  Bloomington 
in  March  1969,  and  23  more  were  trained  In 
a  similar  class  in  March  1970. 

Further  classes  in  basic  education,  are 
welding,  and  blueprint  reading  cqjened  last 
fall  at  Kokomo,  Tell  City,  and  Terre  Haute, 
and  in  the  latter  city  advanced  Instruction 
in  these  subjects  Is  also  being  offered. 

Meanwhile,  the  P^ind  is  experimenting 
with  more  In-depth  training.  A  9-month  class 
now  is  underway  In  leased  facilities  at  Bed- 
ford with  46  enrollees.  They  are  scheduled  to 
receive  460  hours  of  basic  education,  270  of 
prevocatlonal  training,  and  730  of  Job  sklU 
training.  Each  man  will  be  in  olass  8  hours  a 
day,  6  days  a  week  for  37  weeks,  and  will  re- 
ceive regular  MDTA  allowances.  The  project 
has  been  federaUy  funded  for  $123,996.  The 
enrollees  will  be  both  new  entries  and  up- 
grades and  wUl  be  trained  by  the  Fund^ 
staff. 

As  It  has  developed  in  Indiana,  the  Labor- 
ers Training  Tnist  Fund  has  several  advan- 
tages over  traditional  labor-management  Job 
training  agreements  anc".  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  programs.  First,  it  guar- 
antees a  steady  source  of  money.  This  enables 
long-term  planning  with  an  emphasis  on 
continuity  and  provides  for  a  competent  pro- 
fessional staff  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
security.  Although  outside  funds  are  needed 
and  welcomed,  the  program  remains  basically 
in  the  hands  of  those  closest  to  the  needs  at 
the  Industry  and  the  problems  within  the 
State. 

Second,  programs  are  highly  fiexlble  and 
can  respond  to  both  current  and  future  needs 
rapidly.  The  profeaalonal  staff  has  been  given 
great  leeway  to  develop  and  maintain  rele- 
vant Instruction.  The  project  director  must 
clear  certain  alterations  and  expendlturai 
with  the  trusteea,  but  approval  or  nonap- 
proval  can  be  obtained  quickly.  There  is  do 
agonizing  period  of  Indecision  familiar  to 
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jggaj  working  wltii  other  kinds  of  training 
Mid  retralnmg  programs.  Since  all  of  the 
trustees  are  from  the  Industry  and  closely 
attuned  to  its  particvilar  needs,  there  has 
l>Mn  an  excellent  working  arrangement  be- 
tween them  and  the  professional  staff  of  the 

Fund. 

Xbird,  technological  innovations  can  be 
mAlntalned  and  perhaps  accelerated  without 
incurring  the  fear  of  employees.  Workers  who 
Know  they  are  being  trained  or  will  be  re- 
trained for  existing  Jobs  have  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  stay  with  the  Industry  and  contri- 
bute to  its  growth  and  development.  When 
growth  and  change  also  mean  higher  wages 
tnd  better  working  conditions,  the  prospects 
for  a  stable  and  highly  productive  work  force 
are  increased. 

Fourth,  the  union  Is  primarily  responsible 
for  giiaranteemg  Jobs  to  graduates.  It  at- 
tempts to  place  a  worker  with  contractors 
In  his  home  area.  Falling  this,  a  Job  will  be 
found  for  him  elsewhere  In  the  State.  Eco- 
nomic and  seasonal  conditions  can,  of  course, 
severely  limit  Job  opportunities.  But  no  one 
Is  tramed  for  obsolete  or  soon-to-be-out- 
dated Job  skills.  In  the  thinking  stage  for 
the  future  is  a  centrally  located  Job  referral 
system.  This  would  be  In  essence  a  statewide 
hiring  hall  to  match  workers  to  Jobs  In  any 
area  in  the  State.  This  could  be  the  most  effi- 
cient and  rapid  means  of  increasing  overall 
industry  productivity  while  providing  work- 
ers with  steadier  and  more  satisfying  work 
arrangements. 

Fifth,  because  the  Fund  Is  not  tied  to  a 
single  structural  arrangement.  It  can  either 
create  its  own  educational  feuilllties  or  use 
existing  ones.  Including  publicly  supported 
local  and  State  schools  and  private  academic, 
technical,  and  vocational  training  Institu- 
tions. Part  of  the  Fund  Income  goes  to  a 
building  program  and  plans  call  for  an  adult 
education  and  training  institute  to  be  built 
in  the  near  future.  TTils  project  would  be  a 
basic  residential  unit  that  would  continue  to 
be  augmented  by  the  use  of  other  facilities. 

Two  additional  advantages  seem  evident 
at  this  point.  Trainees  cai  move  from  one 
program  to  another,  from  basic  education  to 
blueprmt  reading,  welding,  or  the  Job  skills 
courses.  There  Is  a  loose  Integration  that  en- 
ables progressive  upward  moves  that  have 
been  used  already  by  several  students.  Six 
graduates  of  the  Camp  Atterbury  Job  skills 
course,  for  example,  moved  Into  apprentice- 
ship training.  There  \b  no  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  courses  an  individual  may  take.  It  is 
thus  possible  for  students  to  progress 
through  the  several  programs,  then  retxim  at 
a  later  date  for  retraining.  This  is  particu- 
larly relevant  for  older  workers  who  wish  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  employabUlty  as 
the  years  go  by  and  new  building  processes 
are  introduced. 

As  a  69-year-old  welding  graduate  at  Terre 
Haute  said.  "I  never  had  a  chance  to  leam 
welding  right  In  the  past;  now  I've  got  one 
more  thing  that  will  help  keep  me  working 
•teady.  I'm  getting  along  but  I've  still  a  ways 
to  go  before  retirement.  I  wish  we  had  these 
oouises  when  I  was  a  younger  man  Just  get- 
ting started." 

The  original  Bedford  Job  skills  program 
was  an  experimental  project  designed  to  de- 
termine the  curriculum  and  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  Instructors.  The  course  probably 
never  will  achieve  any  final  form  since  the 
tralnmg  win  correspond  to  the  changing 
needs  of  Indiwtry  and  to  local  construction 
conditions.  The  techniques  developed  at  Bed- 
ford have  proved  readily  transferable  to  other 
•**•«  of  the  State  where  similar  programs 
were  operated. 

Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  students  en- 
rolled In  Job  skills  programs  were  members 
of  the  union.  The  others  were  individuals 
who  lacked  basic  educational  or  technical 
qualifications  needed  for  employment.  The 
M«»ge  age  has  been  23  years  with  an  Inter- 
•ong  sprinkling  of  older  workers.  Only  the 
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union  upgrades  have  had  previous  experience 
In  the  construction  industry.  What  little  ex- 
perience the  new  entrants  have  had  was  in 
low-paying.  low-skill,  dead  end  Jobs.  Most 
trainees  from  urban  areas  have  been  blacks 
who  previously  worked  as  Janitors  or  casual 
laborers. 

Most  participants  from  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  areas  have  been  whites  with  back- 
grounds in  farmwork,  logging,  or  as  part-time 
gas  station  attendant.  Normally  they  have 
not  had  steady  work,  nor  made  a  vmge  near 
the  $2.00  per  hovir  bracket.  At  most  they  have 
had  2  or  3  years  of  inadequate,  unsatisfactory 
high  school  education  and  no  Job  training  or 
skills. 

One  21-year-old  Bedford  graduate,  a  ninth 
grade  dropout  with  two  children,  said.  "I 
was  working  at  logging  and  sometimes  at 
farmwork,  but  nothing  steady  and  no  decent 
money.  I  Just  couldn't  see  a  way  to  do  any 
better.  There  aren't  too  many  good  Jobs 
around  here  but  when  I  went  for  them  I  Just 
didn't  have  any  of  the  things  they  always 
wanted  like  education  or  a  skilled  trade.  This 
program  is  giving  me  a  new  chance.  I'm 
learning  things  here  that  will  give  me  a 
crack  at  a  good  Job  with  good  pay.  The  fu- 
ture looks  a  bell  of  a  lot  better  for  me  and 
my  family." 

In  addition  to  the  employment  service, 
nonunion  candidates  are  recruited  through 
church  groups,  community  action  organiza- 
tions, and  other  social  welfare  agencies.  In 
line  with  MDTA  requirements,  more  than  65 
percent  were  Individuals  classified  as  hard- 
core unemployed.  More  than  40  percent  be- 
longed to  minority  groups. 

Interviews  with  11  local  union  officials 
throughout  the  State  showed  nearly  unani- 
mous supijort  for  the  project.  "This  educa- 
tion and  training  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
we've  been  able  to  get  for  our  members," 
said  John  Soucle,  business  manager  for  the 
E^vansvllle  area.  "It  gives  the  young  guy 
coming  in  a  better  chance  to  make  a  go  of  it 
and  also  gives  the  older  worker  a  chance  to 
keep  up.  The  way  things  are  going  today 
the  need  for  education,  training,  and  re- 
training is  more  in^ortant  for  our  people 
than  ever  before.  I  can't  say  enough  good 
things  about  it." 

Management  reactions  are  similarly  posi- 
tive. "The  program  provides  a  much  needed 
approach  to  alleviate  construction  bottle- 
necks that  occur  frequently  because  of  a  lack 
of  manpower  in  certain  skilled  areas,"  said 
Larry  L.  McHwaln,  executive  director  of  the 
Indiana  General  Contractors  Association. 
"This  kind  of  cooperative  effort  between 
management  and  progressive  union  leader- 
ship will  enable  the  Industry  to  grow  and 
prosper  without  huge  cost  increases." 
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UW  SCIENCE  IS  ON  THE  SKIDS 


HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED  TO  PROBE 
CORRECTIONS  PRACTICES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  under  my  chairmanship, 
is  about  to  embark  on  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning faults  and  deficiencies  of  correc- 
tions practices  in  the  United  States.  After 
probing  the  shortcomings  of  the  system 
which  play  an  increasingly  critical  role 
in  our  society,  the  subcommittee  hopes 
to  propose  remedial  legislation. 

Public  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn., 
on  Wednesday,  May  26,  in  room  2226. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  16  Issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Harry  Pease,  the  science  and  space  ex-, 
ploration  writer  for  the  newspaper,  gives 
his  personal  views  on  the  science  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
His  article,  entitled  "UW  Science  is  on 
the  Skids"  shows  the  refusal  of  profes- 
sors at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
seek  truth  and  knowledge. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  article  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  having 
it  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  article  by  Mr.  Pease  follows: 

UW     SCIKNCK     Is     ON     THE     SKmS 

(By  Harry  Pease) 

Commitment  to  political  causes  apparently 
has  begun  to  erode  the  quality  of  science  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  deny  the 
state  a  service  it  is  entitled  to  expect. 

The  Navy  may  build  a  giant  radio  trans- 
mitter, identified  as  Project  Sanguine,  in 
Wisconsin.  Some  people  think  it  may  damags 
the  environment.  A  ntimber  of  UW  scientists 
belong  to,  or  advise,  a  group  that  calls  itself 
the  "Stop  Sanguine  Committee." 

How  many  of  them  responded  last  No- 
vember when  the  Navy  offered  to  finance  eco- 
logical research  to  be  done  on  the  campus 
by  university  scientists? 

None. 

A  UW  administrator  asks:  "What  kind  of 
scientist  is  it  that  says,  'I'm  against  it  but 
I  don't  want  to  know  the  facts'?" 

The  situation  Is  rooted  In  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  War.  which  has  burgeoned  into 
imquallfied  hatred  of  anything  military. 

Wrought  up  by  the  Cambodian  campaign 
of  1970.  some  of  the  imiversitys  200-odd  de- 
partments voted  never  ever  to  do  anything 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  If  any  sum- 
mary ever  was  complied,  it  is  not  available 
now.  However,  both  zoology  and  botany  took 
the  pledge. 

The  actions  were  taken  in  separate  rump 
meetings  that  Included  faculty  and  students. 
No  roll  was  called  and  no  identification  was 
demanded.  W.  C.  Bums,  zoology  department 
chairman,  says  be  is  sure  some  iindergrad- 
uates  who  voted  were  not  even  taking  a 
single  zoology  course. 

The  decision  probably  Is  unenfcwceable. 
but  he  regards  it  as  a  moral  commitment, 
he  says.  Grant  Cottam,  botany  chairman, 
concurs. 

"There  was  money  available  to  work  on 
Sangxilne  but  the  faculty  didn't  want  to  do 
It,"  he  says. 

In  a  sense  this  was  an  extension  of  an 
established  university  policy. 

On  Nov.  1,  1968,  Robert  L.  Clodlus.  then 
university  vice  president,  notified  all  fac- 
ulty members  that  they  were  to  do  no  clas- 
sified research  without  the  express  approval 
of  their  deans,  the  director  of  research  ad- 
ministration, the  chancellor  and  the  uni- 
versity president.  "Classified"  means  that  the 
results  are  not  to  be  generally  circulated 
without  government  review  to  determine 
that  they  would  not  aid  potential  enemies 
of  the  United  States. 

No  voice  was  raised  to  protest  this  patent 
infringement  of  academic  freedom.  Such 
silence  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  out- 
cry over  loyalty  oaths  a  few  years  ago,  when 
some  people  on  public  payrolls  were  asked 
to  certify  that  they  did  not  advocate  forc- 
ible overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 
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Little  M  any  of  the  ecological  research  on 
Sanguine  would  have  been  classified. 

The  UW  defection  was  not  quite  colmplete. 
Two  soil  physicists  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture teamed  up  on  a  proposal.  A  group 
at  Parkslde  offered  to  make  two  studies. 

Charles  Richard  Van  Hlse  was  lihe  UW 
president  who  formulated  what  has  tome  to 
be  known  as  "The  Wisconsin  Idea."  (the  no- 
tion that  scholars  owed  a  duty  to  upe  their 
specialized  abilities  to  serve  all  the  people. 

"Following  truth  wherever  It  lead|,  with- 
out regard  to  Its  bearing  on  persona  or  na- 
tions. Is  the  spirit  which  the  university  must 
not  yield,"  he  declared. 

Wisconsin  needs  trustworthy  Infohnatlon 
on  the  effects  of  Project  Sangulnp.  Self- 
rtghteoiis.  militant  antl -militarism  fiom  the 


academic  community  we  support  la 
substitute. 


a  sorry 


NOISE  ABATEMENT  AND  NEW  VORK 
STATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RY 

OJ-    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA' 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  t<k)  long, 
noise  has  been  a  stepchild  of  the  ehviron- 
mental  movement.  Noise  has  bien  re- 
garded as  merely  a  nuisance — lyipleas- 
ant,  but  relatively  unimportant  when 
compared  to  the  problems  of  airl  water, 
and  land  pollution. 

However,  noise  is  a  very  seriius  en- 
vironmental hazard.  It  is  a  direcf  threat 
to  our  physical  and  mental  health.  Ex- 
cessive noise  can  inflict  damage  on  the 
ear.  resulting  in  temporary  or  evjen  per- 
manant  hearing  loss.  It  disrupts  sleep, 
causes  annoyance,  interferes  withfspeech. 
Research  has  shown  that  noise  cah  affect 
mental  health,  physiological  activity,  and 
even  a  worker's  efficiency.  And  it  certain- 
ly can  make  our  cities  and  towns  |f  ar  less 
pleasant  places  in  which  to  live.  I 

Though  modem  technology  professes 
an  eagerness  to  make  life  more  t^^^'S^^t, 
it  has  saturated  the  homes  of  America 
with  a  steadily  rising  riot  of  [soimd: 
blenders,  juicers,  hairdryers,  vacuum 
cleaners,  garbage  grinders.  It  hasj  choked 
our  streets  and  highways  with  bumper- 
to-bimiper  automobiles,  truck$,  and 
motorcycles.  It  has  added  to  the  strain  of 
the  working  day  with  the  clatter  of  t5T>e- 
writers,  mimeograph  machine^,  and 
mechanical  equipment.  It  ha^  over- 
whelmed the  quiet  of  our  buildingp  with  a 
host  of  entertaining  equipment  with 
which  neighbors  drive  each  other  deaf. 
The  din  of  construction  equiprnjent  en- 
dangers workers'  hearing  and  Tenders 
unfit  for  habitation  the  area  surrounding 
the  construction  project.  Over  cioun try- 
side  as  well  as  city,  the  jet  scieam  of 
military  and  commercial  aircraft  is  vir- 
tually inescapable.  I 

Yet,  while  the  level  of  sound  in  our 
environment  has  been  steadily  Rising — 
having  doubled  since  1955 — very  little 
has  actually  been  done  either  on  a  local 
or  a  Federal  level  to  control  thii  widely 
prevailing  environmental  pollut|int. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced]  in  the 
Confcress  a  comprehensive  legislative 
package  for  the  establishment  of  b  tough, 
realistic  Federal  program  for  the  control 
of  noise.  This  program  is  set  fort  h.  in  my 
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Noise  Abatement  and  Control  Act  of  1971 
(H.R.  6986  and  HJl.  6987) ,  my  Noise  Dis- 
closure Act  (H.R.  6988  and  H.R.  6989), 
my  Occupational  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1971  (HJl.  6990  and  H.R.  6991),  and  my 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control 
appropriations  bill  (H.R.  5043,  H.R.  6984 
and  H.R.  6985) .  This  package  would  pro- 
vide much  needed  funds  for  the  newly 
created  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  would  greatly  expand 
that  Office's  responsibilities  and  fimc- 
tions.  It  would  direct  the  head  of  the  Of- 
fice to  set  noise  standards  for  machinery 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
hazards  of  excess  noise.  It  would  provide 
funding  for  local  and  State  programs  of 
noise  research  and  control.  All  noise- 
producing  machinery  would  be  required 
to  be  labeled  so  that  the  consumer  could 
make  purchases  in  a  more  noise  con- 
scious way.  It  would  direct  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  its  tremendous  pro- 
curement and  purchasing  power  in  a 
manner  to  promote  a  quieter  environ- 
ment. And  it  would  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  working  man  and  woman 
from  the  hazards  of  on-the-job  noise. 

Certainly,  such  a  Federal  program  of 
noise  control  and  abatement  is  desperate- 
ly needed.  However,  even  the  most  string- 
ent Federal  standards  and  enforcement 
alone  cannot  solve  the  noise  crisis.  States 
and  local  governments  must  undertake 
their  own  programs  of  noise  abatement. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  recognized  the  need  for  a  State 
noise  abatement  program.  In  testimony 
before  the  ad  hoc  congressional  hear- 
ing on  noise  pollution  which  I  conducted 
in  New  York  City  on  Febniary  8,  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  Henry  Diamond  put 
forth  the  State's  plan  for  noise  control. 
He  stated: 

The  need  for  a  noise  abatement  program 
was  recognized  by  the  1970  legislature  be- 
cause of  Increasing  noise  levels  In  our  com- 
munity, added  noise  sources,  and  Increases 
In  population  requiring  more  services  and 
devices  which  produce  noise. 

We  are  formulating  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide noise  abatement  program  to  prevent 
further  noise  encroachment  and  reduce  exist- 
ing excessive  noise.  Official  operations,  pur- 
chases, and  construction  projects  by  New 
York  State  will  lead  the  noise  abatement 
program  by  reflecting  these  policies.  The 
Impact  of  noise  on  the  environment  during 
the  construction  phase  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tional phase  of  State  construction  projects 
will  be  considered. 

Budget  requests  have  been  submitted  to 
the  1971-72  New  York  State  Legislature  for 
funds  to  organize  and  fill  manpower  require- 
ments to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Acoustics 
and  Noise  Abatement  within  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation.  This  Bureau 
will  take  on  Increasing  responsibility  and 
Importance  as  It  develops  model  codes,  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations.  Its  functions 
win  expand  to  Include  all  areas  of  acoustics 
and  noise  control  such  as  aircraft  noise, 
highway  noise,  consumer  products.  Industrial 
noise,  architectural  acoustics,  room  acoustics, 
building  codes,  community  noise,  and  re- 
search into  the  effects  of  noise  on  hearing, 
speech  communication,  annoyance  and  oth- 
er physiological  effects. 

Studies  win  be  conducted  with  the  co- 
ojje  ration  of  other  State  agencies  to  develop 
criteria,  standards,  and  measuring  proce- 
dures, utilizing  the  latest  technology.  In- 
cluding computer  applications.  In  order  to 
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establish  a  unified  statewide  noise  abating 
program,  Jurisdiction  for  noise  abatement 
should  be  \inder  one  agency  of  the  State. 

It  Is  my  view  that  it  Is  through  such 
State  and  local  efforts,  in  conjunction 
with  stem  Federal  regulations,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  problem  of  noiae 
and  its  hazards.  I  am  hopeful  that  other 
States  win  take  note  of  New  York's  rec- 
ognition of  this  very  serious  problem  and 
its  attempts  to  deal  with  it. 

At  this  point,  I  include  an  article  by 
Vincent  A.  D'AprUe  from  the  April-May 
edition  of  the  State  of  New  York  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion's magazine  the  Conservationist.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Noise — An  Emebgimo  Hazard 
(By  Vincent  A.  D'Aprile) 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  old  brain- 
teaser:  If  a  tree  falls  In  a  forest  and  there 
Is  no  one  around  to  hear  It,  does  It  make  any 
noise? 

The  physicist  would  say  "yes."  He  would 
point  to  his  text  book  and  measuring  instru- 
ments and  tell  you  all  about  sound  being  a 
wave  that  travels  much  like  a  wave  through 
water — so  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  If 
anybody  hears  It,  there's  still  a  noise.  The 
physicist  would  probably  go  on  to  tell  you 
how  soiind  alters  pressure  In  the  air.  pushes 
air  particles  around,  speeds  them  up,  and 
makes  things  vibrate. 

Faced  with  the  same  question,  the  psy- 
chologist would  probably  say  there  was  no 
noise.  He  Is  more  concerned  with  whether  a 
sound  is  perceived  by  a  human  brain.  So 
while  the  psychologist  would  admit  all  the 
physical  phenomena  the  physicist  talks 
about,  he  would  probably  say  It  doeent  mean 
anything  unless  that  sound  wave  strikes  an 
ear  dnmi  and  sets  In  motion  the  extremely 
complex  process  we  call  hearing. 

NOISE     IS     EVEETBODY'S     BUSINESS 

Tor  thoce  of  us  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  noise  and  noise  pollution,  the  view- 
points of  both  the  physicist  and  the  psychol- 
ogist are  Important.  We  need  the  physicist's 
viewpoint  because  we  have  to  be  able  to 
measiire  sound,  to  analyze  It — for  without 
this  kind  of  scientific  precision,  how  can  we 
ever  objectively  talk  about  such  a  seemingly 
subjective  subject  as  noise?  The  psycholoj^ 
Is  Important  because  we  must  know  the 
effects  of  noise  on  man's  mind.  The  medical 
doctor's  Judgment  Is  needed  because  notse 
can  Eiffect  the  body  too.  Similarly,  the  poli- 
tician plays  a  vital  role  because  without  his 
understanding  and  vrtthout  adequate  legis- 
lation, we  can  never  control  noise. 

So  you  see,  noise  starts  to  become  every- 
body's business.  But  before  we  start  to  zero 
m  on  the  problems  of  noise,  let's  talk  a  little 
more  about  sound. 

Sounds  familiar  to  all  of  us  are  the  cooing 
of  a  baby,  the  voices  of  Wrds  and  anlmaU, 
human  speech,  and  miislc.  These  sounds  are 
always  pleasing  to  many  people,  occasionally 
to  some,  and  never  pleasing  to  others.  Th* 
tomcat's  cry  at  2  a.m.  may  be  acceptable  to 
his  mate,  but  hardly  to  a  man  who  had  » 
hard  day  at  the  office  nor  to  the  nesting 
robin  m  the  nearby  tree.  A  blaring  rock  band 
In  the  local  hangout  may  be  music  to  » 
teeny-bopper,  but  not  to  the  senior  cltlaens 
In  the  adjacent  block. 

Sounds  not  acceptable  are  considered  to  be 
noise,  or  unwanted  sound.  What  U  one  man'i 
music,  may  be  another  man's  noise. 

The  government's  concern  with  noise  could 
be  said  to  date  back  to  the  Constitution  m 
the  United  States  where  reference  is  made  » 
"domestic  tranquility."  If  one  were  to  relate 
our  present  noise  environment  with  that 
point  in  history,  we  would  compare  the  horaj 
or  stagecoach  with  today's  auto,  bus  or  J* 
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.iw-raft-  the  frontiersman's  ax  with  a  chain 
^^r  bulldozer;  a  scythe  to  a  lawn  mower, 
we  have  noise  sources  today  which  defy 
eomparlson-jack  hammers,  pile  drtvera, 
^Sressors  and  snovmioblles.  Just  to  name 
fTw  T^e  analogy  U  made  to  Indicate  that 
*,thouKh  the  noise  sources  of  Colonial  daya 
Z^  ^uscule  compared  to  ours,  our  fore- 
r^ere  valued  "domestic  tranquility"  enough 
to  make  It  a  consideration  of  the  Constl- 

Bu^one  can  ask:  "Should  the  noise  levels 
nf  our  environment  be  permitted  to  contlnu- 
SlT  increase?"  "Are  theee  continually  In- 
otiBlag  noise  levels  the  cost  we  must  pay 
for  progress?" 

The  answers  to  both  of  these  questions.  In 
my  opinion.  Is  no. 

SERIOtrS   EFFECTS 

The  effects  of  noise  on  people  can  be  di- 
vided into  three  major  categories:  (1)  dam- 
aee  to  hearing,  (2)  Interference  with  speech 
cSmmunlcatlon,  (3)  annoyance.  Studies  are 
4180  underway  to  see  if  noise  causes  other 
nhyslcal  and  emotional  problems.  Included 
ire  loss  of  sleep,  narrowing  of  arteries,  dUa- 
tion  of  pupils,  increase  In  pulse  rate,  paling 
of  mucous  membranes,  and  Increase  In 
respiratory  rate.  Continued  research  Is  needed 
in  the  latter  categories  to  determine  how 
great  these  effects  are  and  to  formulate 
guidelines  for  their  measurement. 

Let's  first  discuss  hearing  damage.  There 
are  many  causes  of  hearing  loss— Injury  or 
disease  to  the  auditory  system,  malfunction 
of  the  auditory  system  at  birth,  and  hearing 
loss  resulting  from  exposure  to  Intense  noise. 
Hearing  loss  can  be  temporary  or  perma- 
nent An  individual  exposed  to  a  high  Inten- 
sltv  sound— say  a  blaring  air  Jet  for  one-half 
hour— will  suffer  a  temporary  hearing  loss 
when  removed  from  thU  environment.  Prac- 
tically all  recovery  will  be  attained  within 
24  to  48  hours  after  exposxire. 

The  ear  consists  of  three  sections.  The 
outer  ear  which  leads  to  the  eardrum:  the 
middle  ear,  which  Is  mainly  a  series  of  tiny 
bones:  and  the  inner  ear  where  sensitive 
nerves  pick  up   sound  and  send  It  to  the 

brain.  .  . 

Permanent  hearing  loss  can  be  caused  by 
a  loud  explosion  which  may  rupture  the  ear- 
drum or  by  long-time  exposure  to  Intense 
noise  such  as  encountered  in  Industry.  In 
the  latter  type  the  eardrum  Is  rarely  affected. 
Damage  occurs  to  the  inner  ear  and  the 
noises  causing  permanent  damage  are  far 
below  that  which  would  cause  rupture  of  the 
eardrum.  ThU  type  of  nolse-lnduced  hearing 
loss  occurs  after  exposure  to  noise  over  many 
years,  resulting  In  destruction  of  inner  ear 
nerve  endings.  It  cannot  be  corrected  by  use 
of  a  hearing  aid.  After  this  damage,  sound 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  Inner  ear  satis- 
factorily but  it  cannot  be  perceived  or  in- 
terpreted. This  type  of  hearing  loss  is  Ir- 
reversible. Hearing  sensitivity  levels  vary 
with  the  Individual,  as  does  the  susceptlbUlty 
to  damage. 

MEASUBING    SOtTND 

Earlier,  we  mentioned  the  need  to  be  able 
to  measiire  so\md — more  particularly  noise. 
Two  main  iinlts  of  measurement  are  used. 
One  Is  called  Hertz  (Hz).  It  doesnt  have 
anything  to  do  with  renting  cars.  It  was  for- 
merly called  cycles  per  second  and  It  Is.  of 
course,  the  basic  measurement  of  frequency. 
How  fast  sound  Is  making  the  particles  In 
the  air  vibrate  Is  another  way  of  expressing 
It. 

We  can,  for  example,  normally  hear  sound 
waves  whose  frequencies  He  between  20  and 
20.000  Hertz — although  the  car  is  most  sensi- 
tive in  the  range  between  1.000  and  6.000 
Hertz.  An  ultrasonic  dog  whistle  cant  be 
heard  by  man  because  its  frequency  la  too 
high. 

The  second  Important  unit  of  measure- 
ment Is  the  decibel — or  the  dB.  This  is  the 
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unit  used  to  measure  sound  intensity,  al- 
though strictly  speaking  decibels  only  ex- 
press a  sound  Intensity  ratio.  Here  are  some 
examples : 

At  zero  dB  Intensity,  sound  Is  barely  per- 
ceptible. 

An  average  whisper  produces  em  Intensity 
of  20  dB  four  feet  from  the  speaker. 

Normal  conversation  at  a  distance  of  three 
feet  Is  usually  at  an  intensity  between  60 
and  70  dB. 

A  pneumatic  drill  10  feet  away  makes  a  90 
dB  noise. 

A  loss  m  hearing  speech  Is  best  predicted 
by  the  average  loss  at  500,  1000,  and  2000  Hz. 
Hearing  loss  begins  at  higher  frequencies  and 
spreads  downward.  Man's  ability  to  hear  in 
the  4000  Hz  area  is  a  good  Indicator  of  hear- 
ing loss. 

Because  conservation  of  hearing  at  speech 
frequencies  Is  of  maximum  Importance,  most 
criteria  and  laws  are  set  up  on  this  basis.  In 
October  1956.  the  Air  Force  issued  a  direc- 
tive which  states  "Ear  protection  Is  recom- 
mended for  continuous  exposiire  to  a  sound 
pressure  level  above  85  dB  In  any  of  the  four 
octave  bands  between  300  and  4800  Hz.  It  la 
mandatory  for  exposures  above  95  dB."  That 
Is  In  the  range  of  a  pneumatic  drill  10  feet 
away. 

The  Federal  government  In  May  1969  re- 
vised the  Walsh-Healy  Act  establishing  90 
dBA  as  a  maximum  criteria  for  preventing 
hcEirlng  damage  in  the  working  area  of  con- 
tractors with  Federal  contracts  of  $10,000  or 
more.  The  A-scale  for  decibels  U  a  weighted 
network  on  the  sound  level  meter  which  ap- 
proximates the  response  of  the  human  ear. 
Studies  indicate  that  the  value  may  be  too 
liberal. 

SPEECH    INTERFERENCE 


The  second  major  category  of  how  noise 
effects  people  Is  Interference  with  ^eech 
communication. 

In  everyday  life  we  have  many  sounds 
reaching  the  ear  at  the  same  time.  We  know 
for  example.  It  Is  harder  to  hear  at  a  foot- 
baU  game  than  it  la  In  a  Ubrary.  In  a  noisy 
area,  those  sounds  of  weak  intensity  wUl  be 
drowned  out  by  higher  intensity  sounds.  This 
phenomenon,  known  as  "masking."  Is  the 
Interference  with  detection  of  a  sound  by 
the  presence  of  a  second  sound.  Low  fre- 
quency sounds  have  a  much  greater  masking 
effect  on  high  frequency  sounds  than  highs 
have  on  lows.  There  Is  very  little  masking 
effect  of  lows  by  highs.  Obviously,  this  plays 
an  important  role  In  speech  communication. 
This  Is  especially  true  at  cocktaU  parties, 
I  nalght  add. 

Speech  Is  oonyxjsed  of  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  and  occupiee  the  range  of  approxi- 
mately 100  to  7000  Hz.  It  normally  has  an  In- 
tensity range  of  30  to  40  dB.  Of  course,  there 
are  variations  between  Individuals,  and  the 
male  voice  Is  conoentrated  In  lower  frequen- 
cies than  the  female  voice. 

Vowels  contain  a  larger  portion  of  acoustic 
energy  and  are  of  a  lower  frequency  than  con- 
sonants. Consonants  are  of  a  higher  fre- 
quency and  contain  less  acoustic  energy, 
meaning  that  they  can  be  more  easily  masked 
out.  To  further  compUcate  the  problem,  most 
of  the  Information  of  speech  Is  contained  In 
the  consonante.  An  Interesting  experiment  Is 
to  have  someone  show  you  a  sentence  with 
all  the  vowels  removed.  You'll  probably  figure 
It  out.  Not  so.  If  all  the  consonants  are  re- 
moved. 

The  ^eech  interference  level  U  cony)uted 
by  taking  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
sound  pressure  level  measurements  In  the 
octave  bands  of  500,  1000.  and  2000  Hz.  In 
order  to  carry  on  a  reliable  conversation  In  a 
normal  voice  at  a  distance  of  3  feet,  the 
speech  Interference  level  should  not  exceed 
a  value  of  55  dB.  We  have  learned  to  adjust 
to  noisy  conditions  In  airports  or  subways 
lor  example.  By  using  other  cues— If  we're 
familiar  with  the  subject  we're  hearing 
about— our  minds  fill  In  the  missing  sounds. 
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The  third  major  category  In  the  effecU  of 
noise  on  man  Is  annoyance.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  about  annoyance  effects. 
There  are  many  parameters,  some  of  them 
psychological,  which  enter  into  the  judgment 
as  to  whether  «•  not  a  noise  Is  annoying. 
GeneraUy  speaking,  high  Intensities  are 
more  annoying  than  low  intensities.  There 
are  exertions,  however,  like  a  dripping 
faucet,  the  Intensity  of  which  is  hardly  meas- 
urable. There  are  people  who  cannot  stand  to 
hear  the  ticking  of  an  alarm  clock.  They 
have  to  bury  It  in  the  dresser  drawer  before 
they  can  get  to  sleep.  Ironically,  the  same 
person  who  hides  his  alarm  clock  may  have 
been  enjoying  Beethoven  on  his  hi-fi  rig  at 
110  dB  30  minutes  before  retiring  to  bed. 
Similar  examples  can  be  cited  which  has  no 
apparent  reason. 

Loudness  Is  a  subjective  attribute  which  la 
chiefly  a  function  of  sound  Intensity  level  as 
well  as  frequency.  A  1000  Hz  tone  and  a 
200  Hz  tone  of  equal  Intensity  would  not  be 
Judged  as  equally  loud.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  200  Hz  tone 
above  the  intensity  of  the  1000  Hz  tone 
before  they  would  be  Judged  equally  loud. 
A  rough  rule  of  thumb  concerning  loudness 
states  that  a  10  dB  Increase  in  intensity  level 
Is  required  for  a  sensed  doubling  of  loudness. 
At  any  rate,  our  ears  are  telUng  us  there  la 
too  much  noise  around.  What's  being  dome 
about  it? 

WHAT'S  BEING  DONE? 

Need  for  a  noise  abatement  program  was 
recognized  by  the  1970  State  of  New  York 
Legislature  when  it  passed  the  Environmental 
Conservation  Law.  This  law  mandates  that 
the  environment  be  conserved.  Improved,  and 
protected  in  order  to  enhance  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
It  defines  pollution  as  the  presence  In  the 
environment  of  conditions  and/or  contami- 
nants in  quantities  or  characteristics  which 
are  or  may  be  Injurious  to  himian  Ufe  or 
property  or  which  unreasonably  Interfere 
with  comfortable  enjoyment  of  Ufe  and  prop- 
erty. Noise  is  considered  to  be  a  pollutant 
and  the  law  charges  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  Its  prevention  and  abatement. 

Constantly  rising  noise  levels  in  our  com- 
munity, ever-increasing  noise  sources,  and 
the  growth  In  numbers  of  people  requiring 
the  services  and  devices  which  produce  noise, 
have  created  the  need  for  a  noise  abatement 
program.  Aggravating  the  problem  are  mod- 
ern building  techniques  and  materiaU  which 
do  not  provide  for  sound  Isolation  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  past. 

To  meet  Increased  production  demands.  In- 
dustry has  required  larger  and  higher  speed 
machinery  which  produces  noise  of  Increased 
intensity.  The  consideration  of  noise  was 
given  little  design  priority  in  many  cases, 
however.  Noise  levels  In  Industry  have  been 
increasing  without  adequate  efforts  to  re- 
duce them  either  for  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  the  people  working  Inside  the  plant 
or  neighbors  adjacent  to  such  noisy  opera- 
tions. 


TRANSPORTATION   MAJOR  NOISE  SOURCE 

A  favorite  term  of  acoustical  engineers  is 
ambient  noise.  That's  the  sort  of  noise  that 
surrounds  us,  that  always  seems  to  be  in  the 
air. 

Highway  noise  is  a  major  contributor  of 
community  ambient  noise.  Trucks  contribute 
the  highest  levels.  Motorcycles,  some  sports 
cars  and  automobiles  contribute  decreasing 
amounts  of  noise  In  that  order.  The  manner 
in  which  the  vehicle  is  <H)erated  can  slgnifl- 
cantly  alter  the  noise  output.  High  rates  of 
acceleration  and  spinning  tires  on  dry  pave- 
ments are  familiar  examples.  Faulty  equip- 
ment and  the  alteration  of  standard  equip- 
ment, such  as  the  gutting  of  mufflers,  are 
also  common  problems.  As  noted  previously, 
the  Walsh-Healy  requirements  establish  a 
maximum  level  of  90  dBA  for  continuous  ex- 
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poaure.  The  noise  level  from  somi  vehicles 
at  »  distance  of  25  feet  often  exceeds  this. 

Noise  from  airplanes  In  the  vicinity  of  air- 
ports has  been  a  source  of  oon^l^lnts  and 
the  subject  of  lawsuits.  Recently,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  set  noise  re- 
quirements as  part  of  the  certification  of  new 
airplanes.  The  problem  of  retrofitting  exist- 
ing airplanes  for  noise  abatement  is  under 
study  by  the  FA^,  but  has  not  been  re- 
solved. ! 

The  Federal  Oovemment.  through  the 
FA-A.  has  preempted  the  control  o(  aviation, 
leaving  limited  approaches  for  c«ntrol  by 
•tate  and  local  munlctpaUtles.  Op«raton  of 
airports  can  control  noise  to  some  extent  by 
excluding  aircraft  which  emit  noise  In  excess 
of  criteria  which  the  operator  mJ^t  estab- 
Ush. 

Noise  levels  emitted  by  home  poster  equip- 
ment such  as  lawn  mowers,  snowl  blowers, 
chain  saws,  and  other  devices  both  indoors 
and  outdoors,  often  exceed  90  dBA,  The  po- 
tential hearing  damage  risk,  as  well  as  the 
noise  encroachment  on  the  neighborhood 
and  community,  should  be  eliminated.  But 
how? 

Other  than  the  Multiple  E>welllng  Law 
applicable  to  dtles  of  ptopulatlon  In  excess 
of  600,000,  no  noise  control  provistons  exist 
In  the  building  codes  of  the  State  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  Too  often,  lack  of  p^vacy  in 
dweUlng  units  is  realized  after  the  project 
la  completed.  This  is  then  reflects  in  low 
occupancy  figures  for  the  housing  complex. 
Public  buildings,  office  buildings,  and  In- 
dustrial offices  are  often  constructed  with  the 
same  lack  of  privacy.  AudltoriunH,  lecture 
rooms,  and  classrooms  are  not  use4  to  their 
capacity  or  for  as  many  functions  as  they 
could  be  because  of  unsatisfactory  room 
acoustics  and  inferior  isolation  from  outside 
noise  sources  or  building  equlpme|kt. 

Another  contributor  to  community  noise 
Is  construction  and  demolition  equipment. 
The  intensities  of  the  Jack  hammers,  rock 
drills,  pile  drivers,  and  other  typical  con- 
struction and  earth-moving  equlpaient  are 
substantially  above  90  dBA.  The  noise  of 
these  machines  Is  frequently  spilled  Into  the 
atmosphere  with  little  or  no  muffll4g. 
coNamrunoK  iCAirsATxs  noisb  coirrsoL 
Like  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
New  Tork  State  Constitution  considers  noise. 
Section  4  Article  14  of  the  State  Constitution 
declares  "the  policy  of  the  State  shall  be  to 
oonaerve  and  protect  Its  natural  ceeources 
and  sdentlflc  beauty  and  enooiirage  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  Its  agricul- 
tural lands  for  the  production  of  4ood  and 
other  agricultural  products.  The  Legislature. 
In  implementing  this  policy,  shall  include 
adequate  provision  for  the  abatement  .  .  . 
of  ezoeaslve  and  unnecessary  noise  .  . 

Although  New  York  9Uite  has  a  limited 
xxumtber  oif  l*ws  relating  to  specific  numerl- 
oal  llmltatkiDB,  there  are  laws  controlling 
noise.  In  a  general  sense,  such  as  nuisance 
type  laws.  Legal  power  for  abatement  of 
Xkotee  can  be  found  In  state  and  lo«al  stat- 
utes. 

The  penal  law  deaJs  with  this  nulBance  In 
vwloiis  forms  and  the  general  busltieas  law 
dieala  with  prevention  of  noise  whlcl>  unrea- 
■onahly  disturbs  the  peace  on  Stmd^yB. 

The  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  reqillreo  ve- 
hicles to  be  equipped  with  mofflen  jand  ex- 
haust systems  to  prevent  exoeoalTe  ^otoe.  In 
19M,  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  wasi  amend- 
ed by  q>eclfying  the  maximum  quantity  of 
■ooeptahle  noise  £rom  a  motor  vehicle.  The 
U*bH  eMabUflhed  wis  88  decibels  and  the  A- 
•oale  when  measured  at  a  distance  of  60  feet 
at  a  maTlmnm  vehicle  operating  speed  of  86 
mph.  Ttiat's  stm  a  pretty  loud  VRB^^M.  But 
anything  more  Is  against  the  law.       ~ 

In  1970,  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
passed  a  law  oontrolllng  noise  from  showmo- 
bUes.  That  law  made  no  provision  for  existing 
snowmobUes;  however.  It  specified  (hat  no 
snowmobile  manufactured  after  June  i,  197a 
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will  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  unless  It  Is 
equipped  with  a  muffler  that  limits  engine 
noise  to  not  more  than  82  decibels  as  meas- 
ured on  the  A-scale  at  60  feet.  After  June  1, 
1974,  this  noise  level  limit  Is  reduced  to  73 
decibels  on  the  A-scale  at  60  feet. 

There  are  many  noise  oontrcH  bills  on  file 
In  the  1971-72  New  York  State  Legislature. 
They  range  from  inspection  of  mufflers  to 
consideration  of  supersonic  aircraft  noise. 

As  far  as  local  governments  are  concerned, 
a  bill  has  been  filed  to  amend  the  general 
city,  village,  and  town  law  permitting  local 
govwnments  to  establish  regulations  In 
which  noise  emission  Is  limited  to  specific 
levels. 

ElfCOtTRAOX    LOCAI,    aXCOLATIONS 

I  personally,  would  recommend  that  local 
governments  be  encouraged  to  make  reg- 
ulations restricting  excessive  noise  In  their 
communities,  providing  their  regulations 
would  not  compromise  nor  conflict  with 
functions  of  the  State  in  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  noise  abatement  pro- 
gram. I  would  also  hope  that  the  local  reg- 
ulations should  permit  adoption,  on  a  local 
option  basis,  of  model  codes,  rules  or  regula- 
tions which  the  State  may  estabUsh.  Local 
regulations  should  be  equal  to  or  more  strin- 
gent than  codes,  rules,  or  regulations  which 
the  State  establishes.  In  formulating  local 
noise  regulations.  It  Is  Important  to  In- 
clude specific  noise  limits  In  terms  of  dec- 
ibels. 

A  comprehensive  statewide  noise  abate- 
ment program  for  our  SUte  is  needed  now. 
The  program  should  prevent  fiurther  noise 
pollution  in  the  State  and  concurrently,  sys- 
tematically reduce  existing  excessive  noise 
levels.  State  operations,  purchases,  and  proj- 
ects should  lead  the  noise  abatement  pro- 
gram by  refiectlng  these  policies. 

NXW    BURXAU 

Budget  requests  have  been  submitted  to 
the  1971-72  New  York  State  Legislature  for 
funds  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Acoustics  and 
Noise  Abatement  within  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation.  The  Bureau  will 
take  on  Increasing  responsibility  and  Im- 
portance as  it  develops  model  codes,  stand- 
ards, rules  and  regulations.  Its  functions  will 
expand  to  Include  all  areas  of  acoustics  and 
noise  control  such  as  aircraft,  highway  and 
mass  transportation  noise,  consumer  product 
noise,  industrial  noise,  architectural  acous- 
tics, building  codes,  community  noise  and 
research  into  the  effects  of  noise  on  hearing, 
speech  communication,  annoyance  and  other 
physiological  effects. 

Studies  wUl  be  conducted  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  State  agencies  to  develop  cri- 
teria, standards,  and  measuring  procedures, 
utilizing  the  latest  technology — Including 
the  use  of  computers. 

The  progress  and  development  of  o\ii  so- 
ciety can  and  must  continue  without  being 
hampered  by  noise  pollution.  Needed,  how- 
ever. Is  a  new  approach  to  noise  and  its 
effects  on  people  in  the  design  and  use  of 
products:  in  the  administration  of  services; 
and  In  the  construction  and  use  of  buildings 
and  residences. 

A  limited  amount  of  noise  abatement  effort 
has  been  put  forth  in  some  areas  of  design 
and  construction,  but  noise  abatement  has 
been  disregarded  In  far  more  areas.  The  gov- 
ernment must  establish  a  noise  abatement 
program  which  gets  down  to  specifics. 

Supplementing  this  program  is  the  need 
for  educating  the  public  about  noise  and  a 
need  to  enlist  Indi^ry  to  help.  A  program 
which  encourages  jfte  Joint  efforts  of  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society  can  be  most  effective 
In  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  main 
Impetus  must  come  from  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governmenu  who  should  establish  ^e- 
clfic  requirements  for  their  respective  areas 
of  control.  Local  regulations  should  supple- 
ment those  set  by  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 
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THE  BASIS  FOR  SECURTTV- 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

or   DKLAWASX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVB8 
Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
foreign  assistance  became  a  basic  part  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  we  have  sought  to 
help  friendly  countries  enhance  their  se 
curity  against  external  attack  and  inter- 
nal  chaos  resulting  from  subversion  It 
has  been  argued,  and  rightly  so,  that  such 
aid  bolsters  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Security  assistance  traditionally  has 
been  part  of  the  total  aid  legislative 
package.  Indeed,  for  a  good  part  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  this  had  made 
sense. 

It  continues  to  make  sense,  but  we  must 
change  our  methods,  to  reflect  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  relation- 
ships among  nations.  The  techniques  of 
security  assistance  and  those  of  develop- 
mental assistance  do  not  always  coincide 
In  today's  world.  And  there  Is,  as  one 
writer  has  put  it.  "a  tangle  of  authority 
and  administration"  when  security  as- 
sistance and  development  assistance  are 
tied  in  one  package.  Nearly  every-  recent 
study  of  our  foreign  aid  program  has  rec- 
ommended that  security  assistance  and 
development  assistance  be  separated. 

The  legislative  proposals  before  us 
recognize  the  changes  on  which  such  a 
separation  should  be  based.  When  we 
first  initiated  the  policy  of  military  as- 
sistance in  the  late  1940's,  the  cold  war 
was  a  monolithic  fact.  This  has  changed. 
Today,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  main- 
land China  are  nuclear  powers.  The 
Communist  nations  vary  widely  in  the 
rigidity  of  their  Ideologies.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  interna- 
tional philosophies  of  Albania  and  Yugo- 
slavia, for  example.  We  are  also  begin- 
ning to  see  some  modification  of  our 
manner  of  dealing  with  Communist 
China.  We  are  talking  arms  limitations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  increas- 
ingly trading  with,  and  visiting  with,  the 
peoples  of  the  Communist  world. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  were  weak  smd  ravaged,  vulner- 
able to  aggression.  Our  direct  assistance 
was  necessary.  Today,  these  countries 
are  stronger,  more  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, and,  in  fact,  more  capable  of  aid- 
ing the  less-developed  countries.  And 
there  are  a  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries which  have  grown  stronger  eco- 
nomically and  militarily,  able  to  make 
the  necessary  military  decisions  and  to 
implement  them  with  a  minimum  of  out- 
side help. 

Such  changes  call  for  a  new  ai^roach. 
The  proposed  security  assistance  legisla- 
tion implements  this  new  concept.  It 
would  embrace  the  several  facets  that 
today  are  so  diffuse.  Military  assistance, 
military  credit  sales,  supporting  assist- 
ance and  public  safety  would  be  con- 
tained in  one  act,  separated  in  authority 
and  administration  from  economic  devel- 
opment. 
This  would  remove  much  of  the  con- 
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fusion  of  purposes  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
effort.  It  would  be  a  step  toward  more 
efBcient  and  more  effective  administra- 
tion. It  would  provide  a  basis  for  imag- 
inative and  flexible  strengthening  of  this 
type  of  assistance.  It  would  further  the 
spirit  of  partnership  and  negotiation 
called  for  by  the  President  for  these 
changing  times. 


POWER    IRONY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    KAIMX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
articles  appeared  side-by-side  in  the  May 
18  edition  of  the  Portland.  Maine,  Press 
Herald  which,  taken  together,  suggest 
the  imminence  and  potential  impact  of 
widespread  electrical  power  failure,  and 
at  least  one  means  of  averting  much  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  coming  crisis. 

The  articles  appear  below.  The  first  is 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  regarding 
the  prediction  by  the  President's  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  of  a  nation- 
wide summer  electric  power  crisis.  The 
second  is  a  United  Press  International 
story  relating  the  Nova  Scotia  govern- 
ment's concern  over  rising  power  costs 
and  increasing  power  shortages  in  the 
Northeast  United  States,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment's apparent  need  to  radically 
change  its  stance  on  the  development  of 
its  own  hydroelectric  power  source.  The 
third  article  concerns  a  proposed  New 
England  hydroelectric  facility  which  was 
authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress  6  years 
ago.  but  for  which  planning  fimds  have 
yet  to  be  fully  allocated. 

Would  that  we  could  order  our  re- 
sources to  meet  pressing  needs  as  well  as 
the  Portland  Press  Herald  arranges  Its 
news  items. 

The  three  articles  follow: 
TTnitid  States  Rcvxau  PtAN  To  Consxbvs 
Pown 

Washington. — The  federal  government, 
predicting  an  electric  power  crisis  in  some 
areas  this  summer,  announced  Monday  a 
nationwide  cami>algn  to  conserve  electricity. 

A  report  issued  by  the  President's  Offlce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  Indicated  that 
brownouts  and  blackouts  are  likely  to  occur 
in  some  areas,  as  they  have  In  other  recent 
summers. 

"The  electric  power  supply  situation  In 
parte  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  worse 
than  last  summer,"  the  report  said. 

Electric  generating  capacity  Is  too  low  for 
ftdeqxiate  safety  margins  In  most  areas  except 
the  West  Coast,  It  said,  and  such  safety 
•nsrglns  as  do  exist  depend  largely  on  new 
equipment  that  could  be  delayed  and  on  old 
equipment  prone  to  breakdowns. 

Fuel  supplies  appear  adequate,  the  report 
said,  but  the  generating  capacity  Just  isn't 
there,  and  breakdowns  coupled  with  summer 
heat  waves  may  overtax  the  system. 

"At  the  present  time,"  said  the  report,  "the 
most  feasible  way  to  avoid  an  emergency 
power  situation  this  summer  Is  an  extensive 
conservation  program  to  be  exercised  by  the 
government,  industry  and  the  public  during 
the  critical  siunmer  months." 

It  said  conservation  during  times  of  peak 
usage  is  the  key  to  avoiding  major  power 
interruptions  this  summer. 

Q*orge  A.  Lincoln,  director  of  the  Offlce 
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of  Emergency  Preparedness,  said  power  oon- 
servatlon  has  received  little  attrition  until 
now. 

"We  could  buUd  better  Insulated  bouses 
and  use  ieu  fuel  and  electric  power."  Lin- 
coln said.  "We  oould  use  lower-powered  and 
less  polluting  cars  and  leas  gaeoline.  We  ooiUd 
have  less  ostenatious  and  wasteful  lighting 
In  many  places. 

Nova  Scotian  Sats  Pctix  Shortaoi  Shows 
Nkxd  to  Haeness  Pundt  Tmxs 

Boston. — ^The  shrinking  supply  of  pollu- 
tion-causing foasU  fuels  has  strengthened 
the  case  for  harnessing  tides  in  the  Bay  at 
Fundy  for  power.  Prime  Minister  Gerald  A. 
Regan  of  Nova  Scotia  said  Monday. 

Regan  said  an  International  consortium, 
headed  by  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothchlld,  Is 
exploring  the  Pundy  project  In  light  of  new 
cost  developments. 

The  Northeast's  thirst  for  electric  power, 
the  advance  of  technology  and  the  contin- 
uing depletion  of  foesll  fuels,  the  prime  min- 
ister said,  "makes  development  of  our  vast 
tidal  power  reserves  Inevitable  and  perhaps 
Imminent." 

In  reopening  the  arguments  on  Fimdy,  Re- 
gan said  the  conditions  have  changed  radi- 
cally from  a  year  ago  when  a  Oanadlan  stud; 
foimd  the  project  unfeasible. 

"At  that  time.  It  was  felt  t^iat  the  costs 
of  harnesBlng  the  Pundy  tides  were  prohibi- 
tive in  the  short  run,  e^>eclaUy  In  view  of 
the  existing  rates  on  borrowing  money,"  he 
said. 

"However,  the  rising  costs  and  shortages 
of  power  in  the  Northeast  U.S.  have  devel- 
oped at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  anyone 
had  anticipated,"  Regan  said. 

The  prime  minister  was  visiting  Boston 
on  the  Portland.  Maine-based  Prince  of 
Pundy,  a  cruise  ferry  which  operates  between 
Portland  and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

He  noted  that  electrloal  demands  will  dou- 
ble every  decade  until  the  year  2000. 

DlCKKT-LlNCOLN  PUNDS  SotJOHT  BT 

Hatrawat 
Washinoton.— Rep.  William  D.  Hathaway 

protested  Monday  that  the  United  States  has 
helped  build  a  $28  mUlion  hydroelectric  dam 
In  Laos  whUe  refusing  to  allocate  funds  for  a 
public  power  project  in  Maine. 

Hathaway,  stepping  up  his  campaign  to 
secure  an  $800,000  appropriation  for  the  con- 
troversial Dlckey-Llncoln  School  power  pro- 
ject, pointed  to  recent  reports  from  Laos 
where  the  massive  Nam  Ngmn  hydro  project 
Is  nearlng  completion. 

The  congressman  said  the  U.S.  and  eight 
other  western  nations  had  helped  put  up  the 
money.  He  also  said  American  observers  In 
Laos  had  predicted  that  its  benefits  will  fall 
as  much  to  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  as  to 
the  U.S.  allies. 

"The  American  government."  Hathaway 
said,  "should  assure  its  own  people  benefits 
that  are  at  least  equal  to  thoee  It  Is  helping 
provide  otir  enemies  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Nixon  budget  contains  no  allocation 
for  continuing  the  planning  work  on  Dickey 
which  has  been  rejected  for  the  past  four 
years  by  Congress.  Hathaway  said  be  will  try 
to  get  the  money  added  to  the  public  works 
bill  this  year. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
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renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Twenty  years  ago  2.4  million  people  In 
the  United  States  were  enrolled  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  Now,  there  are 
6.7  million  working  for  degrees  and  an- 
other 600,000  learning  occupational 
skills. 

ELECTIONS  SINCE  1965  IN  REPUBLIC 
OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAi.jroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  Interest  devel- 
oping in  the  forthcoming  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  elections  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  This  being  the  case  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  chronology  of  the  elections  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  RepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam since  1965  as  pertinent  background 
material. 

The  chronology  follows: 
Chbonologt  or  Elxctions  en  tkx  Republio 
or  VnTMAM  SiNcx  1B66 

May  30,  1965 — Province  Level  Elections. 
These  elections  WM-e  conducted  throughout 
South  Viet  Nam  for  provincial  and  municipal 
councils.  Oovemment  of  Viet  Nam  officials 
and  ARVN  personnel  were  prohibited  from 
running.  Throughout  South  Viet  Nam,  1,000 
candidates  contested  471  seats.  Of  the  4.7 
million  registered  voters,  3.6  million,  or  74% 
cast  ballots.  To  make  voting  easier  for  those 
wtoo  read  with  difficulty,  each  candidate 
chose  an  identifying  symbol  to  emblason 
on  his  cbmpalgn  posters.  The  majw  organised 
laber  confederation  elected  13  of  Its  16  can- 
didates. In  the  central  provinces,  candidates 
associated  with  Buddhist  organizations  mAde 
strong  showings.  Foreign  press  observen 
termed  the  elections  the  most  honest  Viet 
Nam  bad  ever  had  up  to  that  time. 

September  11.  1966 — Nationwide  election 
for  a  117-member  Constituent  Assembly 
brought  out  some  4.3  million  voters,  repre- 
senting 80.8  per  cent  of  the  registered  elec- 
torate and  over  56  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
population  of  voting  age,  despite  a  major 
Viet  Cong  effort  to  disrupt  the  elections. 

September  27.  1966 — The  Constituent  As- 
sembly convened  and  prepared  a  democratic 
Constitution  which  was  promulgated  on  April 
1,  1967.  Constitution  provides  for  a  modified 
presidential  system,  a  bicameral  legislature, 
an  Independent  Judiciary,  a  basic  bill  of 
rights  for  citizens. 

March-June  1967 — The  first  round  of  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  elections  held.  These  elec- 
tions were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Commu- 
nists, who  killed  six  and  kidnapped  18  can- 
didates, killed  15  and  kidnapped  88  voters, 
in  566  terrorist  incidents.  Despite  Viet  Cong 
attempts  to  frustrate  the  elections.  2,611,548 
voters  (77.6  per  cent  of  those  registered) 
elected  officials  In  984  villages  and  4,600 
hamlets. 

September  3,  1967 — Election  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky.  and  60  members  of  the  Upper  Hotise 
of  the  National  Assembly.  There  were  8.824 
polling  stations  In  the  50  provinces  and  mu- 
nicipalities of  Vietnam.  Out  of  the  5353,251 
registered  voters,  83.3%  went  to  the  polls. 
There  were  11  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  480  candidates  for  the  60  Senate  seats. 
The  Thleu-Ky  slate  received  34.8%  of  the 
vote,  twice  as  much  as  the  next  closest  slate 
which  received  17.2%.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
voters  went  to  candidates  who  advocated  no 
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compromise  with  the  Viet  Cong.  In  addition 
to  116  official  observers,  more  than  600  foflelgn 
correspondents,  cameramen,  and  TV  cvews, 
representing  the  world's  major  news  sertlces 
overwhelmingly  concluded  that  the  Oo'^em- 
ment  of  South  Viet  Nam  had  made  ^ery 
attempt  to  hold  an  honest  election,  that 
voting  officials  had  demonstrated  a  high  level 
of  efficiency,  and  that  the  elections  tHem- 
selves  were  free  and  fair  by  any  reasonable 
standards. 

October  22,  1967 — Election  of  a  137-rtem- 
ber  Lower  Hoxise  with  representation  tesed 
on  population  and  Including  deputies  hx)m 
minority  groups.  Seventy  three  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  of  South  Vletnar^  se- 
lected 135  men  and  two  women  for  the  liower 
House  membership  widely  representative  of 
both  national  and  local  political  Intefests. 
The  major  religious  groups  were  widely 
represented  with  about  65  Buddhists,  some 
35  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  split  ai^ong 
the  various  other  rellgloxis  groups:  HoaiHao, 
Cao  Dal,  Confuclanlste,  auid  others. 

October  31,  1967 — Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Several  of  the  defeated 
Presidential  candidates  take  positions  ill  the 
national  government.  I 

Btorch  1969 — Village  and  hamlet  elections 
took  place  In  more  than  3,600  communities 
throughout  South  Vietnam  on  four  sutces- 
slve  Sundays  In  March.  Over  one  mllUoni  men 
and  women,  representing  nearly  90%  o|t  the 
eligible  electorate,  went  to  the  polls  and 
elected  7,741  leaders — village  council  t>em- 
bers,  hamlet  chiefs,  and  deputy  hamlet  chiefs. 
These  March  elections,  together  with  rural 
elections  held  In  1967  and  1968.  brc^gbt 
elected  councils  to  1,6*3  of  South  Vietnam's 
2.130  villages  and  elected  chiefs  to  7,867  of 
Its  10,755  hamlets.  I 

June  1969 — Almost  90%  of  the  el%lble 
voters  turned  out  to  choose  1,121  hamlet 
cblefs  and  1,092  village  council  members  In 
rural  elections  held  on  the  first  four  pun- 
days  In  June.  It  wtis  the  second  phase  qf  the 
Government's  program  to  hold  countryiwlde 
rural  elections  before  the  end  of  1969.  Com- 
bined with  previous  election  results,  these 
June  elections  brought  fully-elected  (ioun- 
dls  to  1,891  of  Vietnam's  2,130  vlllagei  and 
looally-elected  chiefs  to  8.776  of  Its  10,775 
hamlets.  I 

July  11,  1969 — President  Thleu  pro|>osed 
elections  In  which  "all  political  partie|  and 
groups,  including  the  'NLP'  .  .  .  can  pairtlcl- 
I>ate  ...  If  they  renounce  violence  and  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tions." To  provide  special  guarantees  tp  en- 
sure fairness,  he  proposed  the  establisl 
of  an  electoral  commission  with  NLFl  par 
tlclpatlon.  and  an  International  supervisory 
body — In  his  six -point  proposal  for  a  pol 
settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

March,  April  and  May  1970— Village 
ell  elections.  By  early  1970  council  elei 
had  been  held  In  more  than  2.000 
2.300  villages  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
1970  the  three-year  terms  of  the  co 
elected  in  March  1967  expired  and  b 
1970  more  than  900  second  round  elettlons 
bad  been  conducted.  BHectlons  will  coqtinue 
over  the  next  three  years  as  the  thr< 
terms  of  the  councils  expire.  Voting  pe 
ages  averaged  about  85  percent  of  thi 
Istered  voters,  versus  78  percent  for 
There  was  a  major  turnover  in  village 
ell  membership,  averaging  around  50  p 
A  significant  percentage  of  those  el 
local  officials.  Regional  and  Popular  iForce 
and  Revolutionary  Development  personnel. 

June  28,  1970 — Province/ Municipal ;  elec- 
tions. EHectlons  were  held  for  city  councils 
In  the  cities  of  Saigon,  Vung  Tau.  palat. 
Cam  Ranh,  Hue  and  Danang  and  pro^^ncial 
councils  In  each  of  the  44  provinces.  Se\fenty- 
three  percent  of  those  eligible  cast  bUlots. 
Increasing    Interest    was    demonstrated    In 
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these  elections  by  political  parties  and  reli- 
gious aaaodatlons,  biit  moert  oandldates  ran 
without  publicizing  party  affiliations. 

August  30,  1970 — Upper  House  Elections. 
Sixteen  slates  of  ten  men  each  contested  for 
the  thirty  seats  up  for  re-election  m  South 
Vietnam's  Senate.  The  leading  ticket  In  the 
balloting  was  the  Buddhist  slate.  (The  oppo- 
sition Buddhists  had  boycotted  the  1967 
elections.)  The  second  winning  slate  was  an 
Independent  Opposition  slate  and  the  third 
leading  slate  was  a  ticket  generally  In  sup- 
port of  the  present  South  Vietnamese  ad- 
ministration and  Its  poUcles.  More  than  66% 
of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  country  partici- 
pated in  the  voting.  Representatives  of  the 
13  losing  slates  described  the  elections  as  the 
most  honest  they  had  ever  experienced. 

August  1971 — Lower  Hoiise  elections  sched- 
uled. 

October  1971 — Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential elections  scheduled. 

August  1974 — Upper  House  elections  for 
one-half  of  the  Senate. 

The  above  record  of  competitive  and  in- 
creasing progressive  political  development  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  stands  in  sharpest 
contrast  with  the  totally  restrictive  Stalinist 
pattern  Imposed  as  a  monopoly  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Communist)  Party  In  North  Vietnam. 
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COL.  WALTER  J.  RILEY.  95-YEAR- 
OLD  BANKER  CELEBRATES  62D 
ANNIVERSARY  AS  INDIANA'S  NO  1 
PIONEER  BANKER 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  THOMPSON 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  success,  it  Is 
said,  has  many  fathers  but  defeat  is  an 
orphEua. 

Today  I  wish  to  join  many  of  my  con- 
stituents from  Ponca  City  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  man  who  was  defeated 
Wednesday,  but  only  in  the  technical 
sense. 

Mike  Thompson,  who  only  4  years  sigo 
was  whizzing  fast  balls  by  opposing 
teams  for  Ponca  City  High  School,  made 
his  major  league  debut  last  night,  pitch- 
ing for  the  Washington  Senators  against 
the  world  champion  Baltimore  Orioles. 

He  has  a  great  tradition  to  uphold. 
Oklahoma,  after  all,  has  sent  such  greats 
as  Mickey  Mantle,  Allie  Reynolds, 
Johnny  Bench,  and  Warren  Spahn  to 
the  majors  as  well  as  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  In  fact,  I  would  place  our 
alltime.  all-star  team  against  any  other 
State. 

Mike,  imderstandably  nervous,  walked 
four  batters  in  the  first  inning,  but  then 
settled  down  and  blanked  the  Birds  for 
the  next  six  innings  on  only  one  hit — a 
remarkable  achievement. 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  unearned  run 
in  the  first,  Mike  would  have  had  a  1-1 
tie.  As  it  was,  he  left  trailing  2-1  and 
the  Orioles  eventually  won,  4-1. 

But  he  made  a  remarkable  showing  for 
a  21-year-oid  making  his  first  start,  of 
great  promise  for  things  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
my  Maryland  colleagues  for  their  great 
Baltimore  team  and  their  victory  last 
night.  But  I  also  wish  to  give  them  fair 
warning.  They  will  yet  rue  the  day  Mike 
Thompson  left  the  Ponca  City  school  sys- 
tem smd  signed  a  Senators'  contract. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Calu- 
met industrial  region  of  northwest  In- 
diana is  proud  of  its  oldest  active  pioneer 
banker  and  businessman.  Col.  Walter  J. 
Riley  of  East  Chicago.  I  include  with  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Gary,  Ind., 
Post  Tribune  for  Friday,  May  14,  1971, 
lauding  the  career  of  Colonel  Riley: 

Colonel  Riley  Obsebves  62d  Banking 
Annivebsart 

Col.  Walter  J.  Riley,  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  East 
Chicago,  observes  his  62nd  anniversary  in 
banking  today. 

A  lively  95  years  old,  he  Is  still  actively 
interested  in  all  pheises  of  the  bank's  oper- 
ations and  community  affairs. 

He  was  vice  president  of  the  newly  orga- 
nized First  Calumet  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
near  the  corner  of  Chicago  and  Kennedy 
Avenues,  when  It  opened  on  May  14,  1909, 
with  one  teller's  cage. 

The  first  published  statement  of  condi- 
tion showed  capital  of  950.000  and  deposits 
of  $75,371.24.  The  successor  bank  today  has 
total   resources  of  more  than  $135   million. 

Riley  erected  a  two-story  building  and  or- 
ganized a  bank  at  Main  and  Broadway  In 
the  Indiana  Harbor  section  In  1912.  In  1916 
he  put  up  the  building  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Chicago  and  Kennedy  and  moved  the 
original  bank  Into  it.  The  structure  now 
houses  the  RUey  Company,  engaged  in  all 
forms  of  Insurance. 

In  succeeding  years,  he  opened  a  bank  In 
a  seven-story  building  at  Main  and  Broad- 
way, and  the  First  National  Bank  of  East 
Chicago  In  the  two-story  structure  at  the 
corner  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  Indianapolis 
Blvd.  The  former  now  is  the  Indiana  Harbor 
office  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  East  Chi- 
cago, and  the  latter  is  the  East  Chicago  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  include  with  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Hammond, 
Ind.,  Times  of  Sunday,  November  29, 
1970.  when  Colonel  Riley  celebrated  his 
95th  birthday: 
[From  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  Nov.  29, 

1970] 

CowBOT,    Salesman,    Judge,    Aemt   OmcER, 

HuMANrrABiAN,  Banker 

On  December  9,  1970,  Colonel  Walter  J. 
Riley  marks  his  95th  birthday.  He  Is  Honor- 
ary Chairman  of  the  Board  of  First  National 
Bank  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana  ...  his  lifetime 
is  a  colorful  mosaic  of  experiences  spanning 
the  century. 

COWBOT 

First  career  for  the  adventuresome  Irish- 
man bom  in  Chicago  was  on  the  plains  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  as  a  cowboy  and  then 
as  a  stagecoach  driver.  He  had  been  severely 
afflicted  with  asthma,  so  badly  his  parents 
sent  him  to  Colorado.  On  advice  of  the  fam- 
ily physician,  he  lived  and  slept  in  the  open 
air.  Included  in  the  Intrepid  youth's  "stage- 
coach run"  was  the  famed  gold  mining  town 
of  Cripple  Creek  during  the  height  of  its 
boom. 

While  a  storekeeper  In  Gypsum,  Colorado, 
young  Riley  received  hU  first  acclaim  when, 
at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe,  he  took  part  In  a 
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,„rtiut  rescue  that  saved  the  life  of  the  en- 
^e«  following  a  raUroad  wreck  In  Olen- 
wood  Canyon. 

He  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  became 
tainted  with  Charles  W.  Hotchklss,  who 
Jrft  a  lasting  influence  on  Riley's  career.  Ball- 
iLd  executive,  promoter  and  capitalist, 
^hkiss'  plans  for  building  a  belt  railroad 
ind  ship  canal  at  Indiana  Harbor  to  develop 
industry  so  Impressed  Riley  that  he  went  to 
work  for  h'm  selling  real  estate  In  the  raw 
new  community. 

Thus  did  a  65-year  love  affair  between  a 
brash,  confident   youth    and   East    Chicago 

begin. 
^^  salesman 

As  a  commission  salesman  in  a  town  full 
of  salesmen,  he  knew  he  had  to  work  hard. 
"Most  of  them  caught  the  train  back  to 
Chicago  every  night,"  he  recalls.  "I  stayed 
here  and  kept  working." 

Hotchklss  and  RUey  overcame  many  obsta- 
cles to  build  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Rail- 
road and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Ship  Canal. 
Hotchklss  developed  a  plan  whereby  the  New 
Tork  Central  Railroad  purchased  60%  of  the 
stock  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad, 
Willie  the  Milwaukee  Road  and  the  Chicago 
ft  North  Western  Railway  each  acquired  20% 
of  the  stock.  The  East  Chicago  Company  with 
Hotchklss  as  Its  president  built  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Ship  Canal  with  no  financial  assist- 
ance from  any  Individual,  firm,  corporation, 
or  governmental  body,  after  six  or  seven  en- 
gineering firms  had  failed.  Completion  of 
the  railroad  and  the  canal  set  the  stage  for 
East  Chicago's  dramatic  Industrial  develop- 
ment. The  Colonel  and  Hotchklss  together 
personally  were  responsible  for  bringing  al- 
most all  of  its  industrial  might  to  East  Chi- 
cago, the  world's  largest  steel  producer  and 
the  nation's  largest  oil  refiner.  Colonel  Riley 
served  for  55  years  as  head  of  the  East  Chi- 
cago Manufacturers  Association. 

Earlier,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  grew. 
Riley  responded  In  the  only  way  he  knew: 
hard  work.  And  It  was  through  hard  work, 
attending  law  school  at  night,  that  he  grad- 
uated as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

JXTDOB 

Lawyer  RUey  became  Judge  Riley  In  1910 
when  East  Chicago  grew  large  enough  to  have 
a  city  Judge  and  the  Democratic  Governor 
Tom  Marshall  named  "the  man  best  quali- 
fied for  the  position",  although  RUey  was  a 
Republican. 

Many  friends  call  him  Judge  Hlley  today, 
and  a  few  address  him  as  "Six  Months" 
RUey.  a  name  earned  through  his  relentless 
and  consistent  sentencing  of  wife  beaters. 

BANKER 

In  1909,  ex-cowboy,  salesman.  Attorney 
Riley  became  Banker  Riley  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  First  Calumet  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  in  conjunction  with  Hotchklss.  Hotch- 
klss told  Riley  to  run  the  bank  and  run  It  he 
did.  "I  never  had  a  day's  vacation  In  four 
years." 

Hotchklss  made  me  work.  But  he  was  the 
best  boss  In  the  world.  Unfortunately  for  me 
and  the  people  of  the  Calumet  Region,  Mr. 
Hotchklss  died  at  an  early  age  In  1916." 
Through  mergers  and  changes,  this  bank 
eventiiaUy  became  the  First  National  Bank 
of  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  which  grew  In  re- 
sources from  $125  thousand  to  $125  mUllon. 

ASMT    OFFICER 

During  World  War  I,  Governor  Goodrich 
appointed  RUey  a  Colonel  In  the  Indiana 
National  Guard  and  the  new  Colonel's  office 
was  liaison  headquarters  for  War,  Navy,  Jus- 
tice and  Treasxiry  Departments  In  the  Calu- 
met Region,  where  thousands  of  workers 
were  engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions. 

The  Colonel  was  never  far  from  the  busi- 
ness of  business.  In  those  days  he  was  presi- 
dent of  O.  P.  Jordan  Company,  a  manufac- 
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turer  of  heavy  duty  railway  track  mainte- 
nance equipment,  and  founded  The  RUey 
Company,  an  active  Insurance  and  real  estate 
firm. 

Colonel  RUey  the  banker  enjoyed  an  era 
of  worid  travel  and  pleasant  living  .  .  .  \in- 
tU  the  "hard  times"  of  the  Thirties  struck. 
Through  his  determination  and  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  community's  Industries,  the 
RUey  bank  held  fast.  No  depositor  lost  a 
penny. 

HT7UAN  IT  ASIAN 

He  was  the  first  benefactor  of  the  Car- 
melite Home  for  the  Orphans  and  through- 
out the  years  a  "Friend  of  the  Orphans,"  and 
he  was  the  originator  of  Saint  Catherine's 
Hospital,  both  in  East  Chicago. 

On  his  95th  Birthday  Colonel  RUey  re- 
mains active  In  the  bank  be  founded  and  In 
the  community  be  loves. 

The  story  of  the  pioneer  hardships 
endured  by  young  Walter  J.  Riley  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  should  be  good  read- 
ing for  the  youth  of  today  especially  the 
few  young  people  who  spend  so  much 
time  denoimcing  their  Ciovemment.  Our 
Nation  offers  far  more  opportimities  to 
modem  American  youth  than  existed  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  Walter  J. 
Riley  fought  almost  insurmountable 
harships  and  long  hours  of  work  and  took 
advantage  of  the  freedoms  and  oppor- 
tunities a  free  Government  extends  to 
its  citizens. 


MAYDAY'S  UNCONSTTTOTIONAL 
ARRESTS 
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of  our  Govemment.  What  is  more,  we  are 
a  Nation  governed  by  an  swimlnistration 
that  would  freely  violate  the  rule  of  law 
for  political  expediency  and  gain.  For 
many  of  our  citizens  this  revelation  is  not 
a  new  one,  such  feelings  have  been  ar- 
ticulated by  the  young  and  the  not  so 
young  for  many  years  now.  Because  of 
the  eloquence  of  its  analysis  of  this  re- 
minder, I  offer  for  your  consideration  the 
advertisement  placed  in  the  May  17, 1971 
Washington  Post  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 
The  article  and  advertisement  follows: 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  illegal- 
ity and  the  unconstitutionaUty  of  the 
arrests  here  in  Washington  during  the 
first  week  in  May  is  daily  becoming 
clearer.  Many  distinguished  members  of 
the  Nation's  legal  commimlty  and  count- 
less citizens  outside  the  legal  community 
have  expressed  their  deep  concern  and 
outrage  over  the  callous  disregard  ex- 
hibited by  Federal  authorities  for  the 
most  fundamental  cornerstones  of  our 
liberty  and  freedom — the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  addition  to  the 
many  expressions  of  concern  and  sub- 
stantiated personal  statements  regarding 
despicable  conditions  in  the  Jails,  the 
highly  questionable  manner  of  the  ar- 
rests, and  so  forth,  we  su-e  now  learning 
the  facts  about  the  disposition  of  the 
legal  cases.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  particularly  illuminating 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  19,  1971  siunmarizing  the  results  of 
the  disposition  of  the  first  2,000  cases.  In 
only  one  case  could  Federal  authorities 
present  sufficient  evidence  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  conviction.  A  complete  statistical 
breakdown  is  included  in  the  following 
article. 

The  week  of  Mayday  activities  revealed 
a  great  deal  about  the  way  this  Nation 
of  ours  has  become  in  recent  years.  In 
the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world  we  are  a 
Nation  too  often  afraid  of  legitimate  dis- 
sent, of  constitutionally  guaranteed  dis- 
agreement and  protest  over  the  policies 


Court  Dismisses  Most  of  2,000  PkotE9t  Ci 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  .he  first 
2.000  Mayday  antiwar  demonstrator  cases 
processed  through  Superior  Court  were 
thrown  out,  official  Court  figures  show. 

The  figures,  made  public  yesterday  by 
Arnold  M.  Malech,  Court  executive  officer, 
showed  that  only  one  demonstrator  was 
found  guilty  after  a  trial  In  the  disposition  of 
the  Initial  2,000  cases. 

By  contrast,  a  large  majority  of  the  de- 
fendants were  cleared  of  the  disorderly  con- 
duct charges  against  them  without  a  hearing. 
According  to  the  statistics,  charges  were 
dismissed  in  712  cases  while  the  D.C.  corpora- 
tion counsel's  office  did  not  file  charges  In 
420  other  cases  and  decided  not  to  proeecute 
In  another  131  cases.  In  addition,  65  demon- 
straton  who  stood  trial  were  acquitted. 

Although  court  records  show  that  588  per- 
sons were  found  guilty,  almost  all  of  these — 
a  total  of  684 — entered  pleas  of  nolo  con- 
tendre  (no  contest).  Three  others  pleaded 
guUty. 

Of  these,  347  were  released  on  the  basis 
of  time  spent  In  Jail  whUe  waiting  trial,  218 
were  given  suspended  sentences,  and  22  were 
given  fines.  Another  93  chose  to  forfeit  col- 
lateral rather  than  come  to  court. 

With  disposition  of  these  cases,  which  total 
1,999,  the  Court  stUl  has  5.200  demonstrator 
cases  pending,  according  to  Malech's  report. 
About  2,700  other  demonstrators  have 
pKwted  coUateral — an  amount  paid  to  insure 
court  appearance — and  are  expected  to  stand 
trial.  No  court  papers  have  been  filed  yet  In 
their  cases. 

More  than  12,000  people  were  arrested  dur- 
ing the  Mayday  demonstrations  here.  Most  of 
those  not  scheduled  In  court  Initially  for- 
feited collateral. 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  said 
yesterday  that  in  two  days  It  had  received 
449  personal  or  telephone  responses  to  Its 
call  for  documentation  of  "illegal  arrests  and 
detention"  during  the  Mayday  war  protests. 
Of  these,  79  people  bad  already  completed 
affidavits.  It  said. 

The  ViETNAMiZATioN  OF  America 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  Mayday  disturb- 
ances In  Washington,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Attorney  General  are 
congratulating  each  other  on  their  handUng 
of  the  crisis.  They  have  no  reason  to  do  so. 
They  botched  the  Job.  They  had  the  problem 
of  enforcing  the  law  against  traffic  disruptors 
through  legitimate  law  enforcement  methods. 
They  had  advance  notice,  resources,  man- 
power and  the  experience  of  previous  dis- 
turbances at  hand,  and  they  still  made  a 
mess  of  it. 

They  have  Jubilantly  told  the  American 
people  that  they  kept  the  traffic  moving. 
What  they  haven  t  told  us  is  the  terrible 
price  we  paid  for  traffic  control.  They 
achieved  their  "victory"  by  suspending  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  us  all  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  imposing  on  us  a  domestio 
version  of  the  techniques  used  on  the  help- 
less people  of  Vietnam : 
The  Free  Arrest  Zone:  Like  the  free  fire 
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zone  In  Vietnam,  the  objective  wts  to  pick 
several  areas  and  arrest  everybody  In  them, 
Including  the  bystanders  and  people  on  the 
way  to  work.  The  maneuver  netted  lawyers, 
government  workers,  students,  newspaper  re- 
porters, medical  observers  and  children.  We 
say  categorically  that  the  majority  of  those 
arrested  were  not  committing  aqy  offense 
whatever,  and  the  government  kneW  It  when 
they  swept  them  up  and  knows  It  now. 

The  "Gooks":  Anybody  with  a  b^ard.  long 
hair  or  unconventional  dress  was  marked  for 
Immediate  arrest,  no  matter  where  khey  were 
or  what  they  were  doing — or  not  d(llng.  They 
were  the  "enemy"  Jtist  as  all  civilian  Viet- 
namese— North  or  South,  men,  wimen  and 
children — are  the  enemy — "gooks.'j  "slants," 
and  "slopes." 

The  Body  Count:  We've  gotten  UBed  to  the 
routine  falsification  of  records  Inj  Vietnam. 
Now  It  has  been  brought  to  America.  Police 
didn't  bother  with  field  arrest  foi^ms;  after 
they  herded  those  arrested  Into  detention 
centers,  they  simply  made  up  the  fotms.  They 
used  the  names  of  six  or  seven  bollcetnen 
on  a  rotating  basis  as  the  arresting  officers. 
These  arrest  records  ar«  talae.  ' 

The  successful  adaption  of  Vletnjimlzfttlon 
to  America  reswjhed  Its  peak  when  liiore  than 
7,000  American  citizens  were  Illegally  penned 
into  detention  centers  without  shelter,  ade- 
quate food  or  water,  sanitary  facilities  or 
medical  attention,  without  the  ^hance  to 
notify  their  families  or  call  a  law^r.  Thou- 
sands of  them  were  held  wlthctut  arrest 
forms,  without  any  possibility  ijhat  they 
could  be  connected  with  the  disturbances, 
let  alone  prosecuted  smd  convlc 

rr  DID   RAPFXM   HKRX 

There  have  been  police  excesses  Aefcwe — In 
Chicago  at  the  Convention  and  herej  In  Wash- 
ington after  the  assassination  of  iDr.  King. 
This  was  different.  There  can  be  ^o  excuse 
of  "over-reaction"  or  "pressing  fhe  panic 
button."  This  time,  the  violations  *f  the  law 
and  of  tbe  Constitution  were  carefxilly 
planned  and  coldly  executed. 

Above  all,  it  wasn't  necessary. 

The  same  amount  of  planning  cbuld  have 
produced  a  workable  method  for  apprehend- 
ing only  the  actual  wrongdoers.  Iiitrtead,  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  made  a 
calculated  decision  that  It  served  their  po- 
litical ends  to  escalate  a  troublesome  dls- 
tiirbance  Into  a  massive  show  of  govern- 
mental power.  Now  the  Attorney  general  is 
encoviraglng  police  officers  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  follow  his  lead  In  jettisoning  the  Con- 
stitution and  Ignoring  the  law.         | 

WS  DON'T  TSTUtV  TO  I.rr  THXM  Cvk  AWAT 
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The  ACLU  will  challenge  every!  violation 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  police  and  the 
government.  We  are  preparing  danmges  suits 
on  behalf  of  those  swept  up  In  the  police 
dragnet  and  held  incommunicado  under  in- 
human conditions.  We  will  file  an  liijunctlon 
suit  against  the  police,  the  Justio^  Depart- 
ment, the  custodial  authorities  '  and  the 
courts  to  prevent  the  massive  iteakdown 
of  our  system  of  Justice  again.  We  will  pur- 
sue these  legal  remedies  with  wliatever  It 
takes,  for  as  long  as  it  takes. 
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We  have  already  collected  scones  of  ac- 
counts of  Illegal  arrests  and  detention.  We 
need  hundreds  more.  We  need  evidence — 
carefully  documented  facts — and  ife  need  it 
fast. 

If  you  were  arrested  during  the  disturb- 
ances, please  let  us  know. 

If  you  know  anybody  who  was  Arrested — 
even  people  who  have  since  left  tcntn — please 
give  us  their  names  and  addressea| 

If  you  witnessed  sweep  arrest^  without 
cause,  or  any  other  police  mlscondt^ct,  please 
let  us  have  your  story. 

Just  call  the  special  numbers  below,  or 
come  Into  the  ACLU  office  and  talf  to  us,  or 
mall  in  the  coupon. 
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The  fight  to  restore  the  Constitution  as 
the  law  of  the  land  will  be  a  long,  uphill  task. 
It  will  take  all  the  energy,  talent  and  re- 
sources we  have.  Above  all,  It  will  take 
money.  We  will  fail  without  the  support  of 
thousands  of  citizens  who  care  about  what 
happened  here,  and  who  are  determined  that 
they  won't  let  It  happen  again. 

We  ask  you  to  send  your  contribution 
now — as  much  as  you  can — to  give  the 
American  people  their  day  In  court. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area:  James  H.  Heller,  Chair- 
man, Florence  B.  Robin,  Executive  Director, 
Ralph  J.  Temple,  Legal  Director,  ACLU  Fund. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Committee, 
To  Protest  the  Vletnamizatlon  of  America: 

Philip  Sorsenson,  Milton  Viorst,  Judith 
Vlorst,  Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Bruce  Terris, 
Rev.  Channlng  Phillips,  Roger  Kuhn,  Topper 
Carew,  Hon.  Bella  Abzug. 

Richard  Barnet,  Julius  Hobson.  Fr.  William 
Wendt,  William  Simons,  Hon.  Ron  Delliuns, 
Monroe  H.  Preedman,  Rev.  David  Eaton.  Al- 
lison W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Allen, 
Jane  F.  Allen,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Don- 
ald A.  Brown,  Ann  W.  Brown,  Rev.  Joel  L. 
Olpson. 

Dr.  Allen  Lenchek,  Philip  J.  Hlrschkop, 
Russell  B.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Hon.  Louis  Stokes, 
Dr.  Earl  Callen,  Addison  M.  Bowman,  James 
M.  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Jerome  Jacobson,  Polly 
Shackleton. 

Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  David  Car  liner, 
David  H.  Marlln,  Jacqueline  Marlln,  Stuart 
H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Barbara  S.  Heller,  Hope  East- 
man, Rev.  Edgar  Lockwood,  John  Vander- 
star,  Elizabeth  M.  Stem,  Sam  Smith,  Ralph 
H.  Dwan,  Jr..  Rabbi  Eugene  Lipman,  Olen 
Carroll,  John  R.  Rlsher,  Jr. 

Annette  Klayman,  Robert  A.  Klayman, 
Barbara  Raskin.  Marcus  Raskin,  Hon.  Her- 
man Badlllo,  Dr.  Mary  Coleman,  Robert 
Choate,  Rev.  Philip  R.  Newell,  Jr.,  Hon. 
William  P.  Ryan,  Howard  C.  EgUt,  Hon. 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

Marvin  Caplan,  Lola  Johnson  Slngletary, 
Joseph  Forer,  David  Rein,  Hon.  William  Clay, 
Michael  Ambrose,  Reed  Whlttemore,  Doro- 
thy Butler  QUI  lam,  Hon.  Donald  Prsser,  I.  F. 
Stone,  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Betty  Ann 
Ottlnger,  Philip  A.  Stern. 

If  you  were  arrested,  call  483-3832  <»  483- 
3833,  or  come  to  the  ACLU  office  or  return 
this  coupon  .  .  . 

I  was/know  someone  wttio  was  —  ar- 
rested —  a  witness. 

Please  send  —  affidavit  form(s)  to: 

Name: 

Address: 

City:     State:     Zip: 

Mall  to:  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
of  the  National  Capital  Area,  1424  16th 
Street,   N.W.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

If  you  want  to  help  .  .  . 

Here  is  my  check  to  help  stop  the  Vlet- 
namizatlon of  America. 

Name: 

Address: 

City:     State:     Zip: 

Mall  to:  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
of  the  National  Capital  Area,  1424  16th 
Street,  N.W.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

Committee  information,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Edward  J.  Ennls,  National 
Chairman,  Ramsey  Clark.  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council,  Aryeh  Neler,  Execu- 
tive Director. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL 
PRIVACY  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  the 
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attached  article  which  appeared  In  yeg. 
terday's  New  York  Times.  It  reports  the 
alleged  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica  by  the  FBI  as  informers.  Frankly  1 
do  not  know  whether  reports  from  the 
Boy  Scouts  or  other  such  groups  ten 
being  placed  in  dossiers  maintained  b» 
Federal  agencies,  but  if  H.R.  854  wen 
passed,  we  would  know. 

That  bill  would  provide  that  each 
Federal  agency  maintaining  reconJj 
concerning  an  Individual  must : 

First,  notify  the  individual  that  such 
a  record  exists; 

Second,  notify  the  individual  of  all 
transfers  of  such  information; 

Third,  disclose  information  from  such 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dividual or  when  legally  required; 

Fourth,  maintain  a  record  of  all  per- 
sons inspecting  such  records; 

Rfth,  permit  the  individual  to  In- 
spect his  records,  make  copies  of  them, 
and  supplement  them. 

Exceptions  would  be  made  in  cases 
specifically  required  by  Executive  Order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  or  for  cases  awaiting 
prosecution.  The  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis  the 
number  of  records  withheld  for  the  above 
reasons. 

There  are  now  121  House  cosponaon 
of  the  bill.  On  the  Senate  side  this  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bath. 

The  best  way  to  combat  reports  sudi 
as  this  one,  and  to  quell  the  fear  and 
suspicion  that  permit  them  such  wide 
credibility,  is  to  pass  the  Federal  Privacy 
Act. 

The  article  follows: 
Roue  OP  RocHESTnt  Scours  as  "Intouou* 
Is  Bkuttled 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Are  Boy  Scouts  being  used  as  "Infonnen" 
by  the  Federal  Btuvau  of  Investigation? 

Well,  certainly  not  in  a  snooping  sense,  said 
a  statement  yesterday  from  national  besd- 
quarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

The  statement  denied  that  20,000  Boy 
Scouts  in  Rochester  had  ever  been  recruited 
as  "extra  eyes  and  ears"  of  the  police,  as  re- 
ported in  a  document  said  to  have  been 
stolen  from  the  F.B.I. 

All  the  Rochester  Scouts  were  asked  to  do 
was  report  to  jyollce  agencies  suspicious  aed 
or  incidents  that  endangered  life  or  property, 
exercising  the  same  surveillance  that  Is  tlw 
duty  of  any  citizen.  Scout  officials  said. 

Reports  of  the  alleged  F3.I.  document  in- 
spired visions  of  Cub  patrols  spying  on  "sui- 
iclous"  persons,  eavesdropping  on  convena- 
tlons  and  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  strangen  In- 
stead of  following  the  more  Scoutly  pursutti 
of  tying  knots  and  studying  Indian  low. 

The  document,  which  a  group  called  thi 
Citizens  Commission  to  Investigate  the  F31 
says  It  stole  from  the  Media,  Pa.,  office  of  the 
Federal  agency,  praised  the  Rochester  expert- 
ment  as  a  "positive  program"  to  reduce  crUna 

But  the  national  Scout  officials  said  tin 
Rochester  program  amounted  to  noUilni 
more  than  the  distribution  of  a  pamphlet  It 
a  1969  Scout  rally  suggesting  that  Scouts  ksip 
alert  for  about  60  signs  of  trouble.  There  wsi 
no  "follow-up,"  and  no  organization  of  • 
parapoUce  agency  among  the  Scouts,  the  of- 
ficials said. 

In  Rochester  yesterday.  Gene  Cruse,  ttj 
local  Scout  executive,  said  the  pamphlet  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Rochester  EmergencT 
Services  Committee,  which  included  the  lo- 
cal and  state  police,  the  Fire  Department,  tte 
sheriff's  office,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  P3J,thi 
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Polion  Control  Center  and  Civil  Defense. 

Ijr  Cruse  said  the  Scouts  had  been  asked 
to  report  such  things  as  faulty  traffic  signs, 
Wo*n-out  street  lights,  fires,  youngsters  play- 
ing with  matches,  trees  blown  down,  flooded 
viaducts,  suspicious  strangers  in  neighbors' 
homes  and  suspicious  strangers  loitering 
about  schools. 

Aaked  If  the  Scouts  were  required  to 
"snoop,"  he  said:  "Hell,  no,  they  would  re- 
port to  police  only  as  participating  citizens." 

Id  New  Brunswick,  Alden  Q.  Barber,  chief 
executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  ex- 
plamed: 

"With  our  emphasis  on  citizenship  and 
character  building,  the  B.S.A.  does  help  boys 
be  prepared  for  emergencies.  This  includes 
having  a  boy  know  where  he  can  go  or  call  to 
get  help  for  emergencies  like  fires,  traffic  ac- 
cidents, break-lna  or  vandalism  which  en- 
danger the  lives  and  property  of  parents  and 
trlends.  We  consider  this  an  Important  Job 
for  any  citizen." 


PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON 
PESTICIDES 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  had  several  bills 
under  consideration  this  Congress  which 
would  change  the  regulations  surround- 
ing the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  our  pub- 
lic hearings,  I  was  invited  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  participate  in  a  panel 
discussion  centering  on  pesticides.  Mr. 
Dean  Parsons,  a  wheatgrrower  from  South 
Dakota,  two  gentlemen  from  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  Mr.  Arch  N. 
Booth,  the  executive  vice  president,  and 
Mr.  Donald  Lerch  of  Lerch  &  Co.,  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber's  agribusiness  and  ru- 
ral affairs  committee,  and  I  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  that  discussion  in  the  Record  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  make  available 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  the  informative 
and  enlightening  comments  of  these 
men: 

Pamxl  Discussion  on  PxancmEs 

What's  The  Issue" — Pesticides. 

Broadcast  Date— AprU  8,  1971. 

Moderator— Arch  N.  Booth. 

Quests — Congressman  Oraham  Purcell  (D- 
Tex.);  Dean  Parsons,  Wall,  South  Dakota; 
Donald  Lerch,  Lerch  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Booth.  Today's  program  is  about  pes- 
Ucldss.  The  American  public  is  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  about  the  chemi- 
cal! used  to  accomplish  a  variety  of  things — 
n>»lnly  about  steps  that  are  being  taken  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  pesticides  that  are  harm- 
tol  to  human  health  and  the  environment. 
TtM  pressure  for  Federal  controls  over  all 
factors  of  our  environment  is  increasing. 
There  U  the  Coxincil  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
wd  the  latest  step  is  the  proposed  Federal 
Knnromnental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1971, 
contained  in  companion  bills  In  the  House 
tnd  the  Senate. 

To  discuss  the  subject,  we  have  mvited  a 
'^'^"JWesman,  a  farmer,  and  a  consultant, 
*ho  wiU  tell  us  what  we  are  facing  and  per- 
hspe  suggest  some  answers.  Our  guests  are: 
Mpteeeutative  Graham  Purcell  of  Wichita 
fMs,  Tsias;  Dean  Parsons,  who  operates  a 
'iWO  ten  farm  in  South  Dakota;  and  Donald 
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Lerch,  who  conducts  an  agribusiness  consult- 
ing firm  in  Washington,  and  who  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Chamber's  Agribusiness  and 
Rural  Affairs  Committee. 

Representative  Purcell,  let's  start  with  you. 
How  serious  is  the  problem  of  pesticides  as 
you  see  It?  Now,  we  are  famUiar  with  Rachael 
Carson's  book,  "Silent  Spring."  Other  vari- 
ous writers  have  had  frightening  things  to 
say  about  poisons  that  may  be  getting  into 
our  food  supply.  We'd  like  to  get  the  subject 
into  persjjective,  so — how  serious  is  the  situa- 
tion today? 

Congressman  Purcell.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion is  quite  serious,  in  that  there  are  many, 
many  people  across  this  country,  many  of 
whom  are  not  directly  connected  with  agri- 
culture or  the  chemical  industry,  or  in  any 
way  involved  in  the  agribusiness  phase  of 
pesticides.  But  these  people  are  genuinely 
afraid — have  been  made  afraid — for  their 
health  and  environment.  To  me,  one  of  the 
most  significant  things  that  this  Congress 
will  consider  this  year  is  this  bill  that  you 
have  Just  referred  to.  Some  way,  the  Con- 
gress has  to  get  a  balance.  In  my  Judgment. 
we  cannot  abandon  the  scientific  progress 
that  has  been  made  through  the  coopera- 
tion between  governmental  agencies,  the  In- 
dustry that  is  involved  in  manufacturing 
pesticides,  and  above  all,  the  farmers  who 
use  them.  No  one  wants  to  damage  our  en- 
vironment to  the  point  of  hurting  people  or 
destroying  things;  but  we  Just  have  got  to 
have  a  balance. 

A  substantial  ntunber  of  very  well-in- 
tended, but  truly  misinformed  people  who 
have  oome  before  the  committ9e  are  very 
adament  In  their  stand  against  the  use  of  any 
chemicals.  Many  of  them  want  to  outlaw — 
or  reg;ulate  to  the  point  of  no  possible  use — 
some  of  the  most  useful  chemicals  that  we've 
got.  Some  of  these  chemicals  have  proven  to 
be  tbe  least  harmful  to  the  environment.  And 
so,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  work 
together  to  have  the  public  understand,  and 
to  continue  scientific  progress. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Lerch,  I'd  like  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  remedial  steps  that  might  be 
considered.  As  Congressman  Purcell  has  said, 
there  are  many  people  who  think  the  situa- 
tion Is  serious  enough  to  have  some  drastic 
steps  taken  by  the  Federal  government.  On 
these  bills  before  Congress,  what  remedial 
Btefts  are  proposed? 

Mr.  Lblch.  There  are  several,  Mr.  Booth.  In 
the  first  place,  the  new  bUl,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  make  it  Illegal  for  a  farmer  to  use 
pesticides  not  in  accordance  with  the  label. 
Up  until  this  time,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  label  contained  Instructions  and  that 
the  farmers  and  all  users,  be  they  people  In 
households,  cities,  or  whatever,  would  follow 
the  label.  The  industry  for  years  has  had 
educational  campaigns  to  read  and  foUow 
the  label.  Now  as  I  understand  It,  Mr.  Pur- 
cell, this  new  bill  would  make  it  Illegal  for 
anyone  to  use  a  pesticide  not  in  accordance 
with  the  label,  which  means  there  could  be 
fines  and  I  believe  m  one  case,  if  Its  wUlfully 
done,  there  even  could  be  an  Imprisonment 
for  a  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  particularly  significant  propoMS 
"use"  controls.  Never  before  have  we  had 
"use"  controls.  In  this  connection,  Xti»  bill 
would  subdivide  the  pesticides  into  three 
categories;  I  believe,  Mr.  PurceU,  this  is  an 
extremely  controversial  provision  of  the  bill. 
The  three  categories  are:  "general  use,"  "re- 
stricted use"  and  "use  by  permit  only."  My 
understanding  is  that  those  pesticides  that 
do  not  have  a  long-lasting  effect  upon  the 
environment  and  have  no  danger  of  tozloity 
to  people  or  animals  would  be  in  the  "gen- 
eral" category.  A  second  category,  "restricted" 
would  include  the  products  primarily  which 
are  highly  toxic  to  the  individual;  and  the 
third  category  would  be  those  that  primarily 
would  cause— or  could  cause — ^long  term 
questionable,  possible  harmful  effects  to  the 
environment. 
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Now  the  bill  also  proposes  a  pesticide  con- 
sultant. A  farmer  for  Instance,  producing 
wheat  or  corn,  if  he  wanted  to  use  a  pesti- 
cide In  the  "permit  only"  category,  which 
might  be  a  long  lasting  pesticide  in  the  en- 
vironment such  as  DDT,  would  have  to  get  a 
written  permit  from  a  so-called,  "pesticide 
consultant"  to  number  one,  use  that  partic- 
ular product;  and  number  two,  to  get  an- 
other written  permit  every  time  he  wanted 
to  use  the  product.  Now,  these  are  a  few  of 
the  questions,  Mr.  Booth,  which  Mr.  Purcell 
and  members  of  the  Hoiise  Committee  on 
Agriculture  are  considering  now;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  some  of  the  points  over 
which  there  Is  considerable  debate.  Just  one 
other  factor.  The  pesticide  industry,  for 
which  I  consult,  has  accepted  in  principle 
the  Idea  of  making  it  Illegal  to  use  a  pesti- 
cide not  in  accordance  with  the  label,  al- 
though I'm  not  sure  they  agree  with  the  pro- 
visions of  penalty.  They  also  accept  the  ideas 
of  use  control,  but  not  as  specified  tn  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Purcell,  what  reasons  have 
been  gflven  to  your  committee  for  dividing 
pesticides  into  these  different  categories? 

Mr.  PuKCELL.  The  reasons  generally  given 
are  the  "dangers  that  exist  in  using  the  var- 
ious pesticides."  Now  those  who  are  strong 
for  extreme  controls  feel,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience we've  had,  that  some  of  the  most 
toxic  or  long-lived  chemicals  should  be 
limited  to  the  "use  by  permit  only"  type  of 
handling.  This  would  be  like  getting  a  Dr.'s 
prescription  for  medicine  that  is  otherwise 
poison.  Such  pesticides  would  then  be  used 
as  directed  by  the  consultant  who  would  be 
trained,  hopefuUy,  and  who  would  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  all  areas.  Now,  this  of  course. 
Is  an  Administration  Bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Poage,  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Belcher,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  in  order  to  get  the  matter 
before  us.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  any- 
one except  myself,  but  it's  my  Judgment  that 
the  Committee  should  not  be  tagged  as  being 
for  the  bill  as  written,  because  these  are  ex- 
treme regulations  and  wlU  have  extreme  ef- 
fect on  the  use  of  progressive  farm  science. 
I  dont  know  what  will  happ>en  in  Commit- 
tee, but  I  think  that  there  will  be  much 
study  even  yet,  pertinent  to  these  particular 
categories,  and  particularly  to  the  "use  by 
permit  only'*  catiegory. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Parsons,  as  a  wheat  grower, 
if  you  were  required  to  obtain  a  permit  or  a 
prescription  for  the  pesticides  you  need, 
would  there  be  any  complications  in  getting 
one  that  would  affect  your  style  of  opera- 
tion in  any  way? 

Mr.  Pabsomb.  Well,  Mr.  Booth,  I  cant  help 
but  see  many  dangers  in  this  area.  If  we  were 
sure  that  the  man  who  would  make  the  de- 
termination was  aociu^te  in  his  prescription, 
as  you  might  caD  it.  and  understood  the 
critical  conditions.  It  would  help  some.  But 
agriculture  today  Is  a  big  business,  it's  com- 
plicated, and  we  mtist  have  answers  and  have 
them  Immediately.  I  cant  Imagine  the  man- 
power that  It  would  take  to  organize  and 
operate  a  oompUeated  eeheme  such  as  this. 
I  think  there  are  ways  of  protecting  the 
envtronment  and  the  people.  We  aa  farman. 
are  as  concerned  with  this  as  anyone  else. 
We're  closer  to  nature  than^umy  people,  Z 
feel,  and  we're  concerned  about  this,  rm 
sure  that  this  will  lead  us  into  a  terrific 
problem  from  the  point  of  how  many  dollars 
It  ooeta  u>  to  get  the  Job  done,  the  effeotlve- 
neaa  of  oontrol,  and  the  timeliness  of  oontroL 
We  cant  In  this  high-powered  afl^leulture 
of  today,  take  these  chances  with  people  who 
we're  not  sure  really  have  the  right  answers. 

Mr.  BooTB.  Now  could  you  produce  wheat 
of  high  quality  and  In  sufficient  Tolime 
without  the  use  of  pestlddes? 

Mr.  Pahsons.  I  really  dont  think  so.  Mr. 
Booth.  Tear  to  year  and  season  to  season, 
we  have  {iroblems  cropping  up  that  need 
correction.  We  have  bean  bugs,  grasshoppers, 
tbe  brown  wheat  mite,  the  western  cutworm. 
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all  these  different  things  that  <Jome  along 
and  It  would  severely  cripple  thf  wheat  In 
d\iatry  If  we  didn't  have  some  of  t|iese  cheml 
c&ls  and  methods  of  control. 

Mr.  Lebch.  Mr.  Booth,  If  I  n^lght  Inject 
a  comment  here.  In  view  of  what  Mr.  Parsons 
Just  said  about  his  difficulty  In  producing  a 
crop  without  the  use  of  some  of  these  chemi- 
cals. It  seems  to  me  that  In  some  of  theee 
discussions  we  have  been  hearing  about  the 
web  of  life,  which  Is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  In  agriculture.  This  Is  because  agri- 
culture, really.  Is  a  series  of  interrelated, 
biological  life  processes,  and  to  interrupt  the 
process  in  Mr.  Parson's  production  of  wheat 
by  not  letting  him  control  cer^ln  insects 
or  weeds  or  diseases  or  other  ftictors  coiild 
cause  a  real  disaster.  And  It  irould  be  a 
disaster  to  the  most  productive  {peirt  of  our 
environment — agriculture.  | 

Mr.  Booth.  We  are  In  the  Ratbiirn  Office 
Building  on  Capital  HIU  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  talking  with  three  experts  Jin  the  field 
of  environmental  control,  particularly  the 
Tise  of  pesticides.  They  are:  Representative 
Orabam  PurceU  of  Texas,  Dear»  Parsons,  a 
South  Dakota  wheat  farmer,  knd.  Donald 
Lerch.  an  agribusiness  consultant.  The  Na- 
tional Chamber  Is  holding  Its  Seth  Annual 
Meeting  In  Washington  Sundwr,  April  25 
through  Tuesday,  April  27.  Delfegates  from 
50  states  will  meet  to  discuss  thelmost  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  Amerltan  people: 
health  care,  environmental  quality,  welfare, 
guaranteed  annual  Income,  buslrtess  and  the 
consumer,  and  many  other  subjicts.  For  In- 
formation, call  or  write  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  In  Washington. 
Now  back  to  our  guests  and  the  subject — 
pesticides  and  their  use  and  codtrol. 

Representative  Purcell,  you've!  held  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  Have  the  ^tnesses  be- 
fore your  committee  brought  out  both  sides 
of  the  story?  There  must  be  considerable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  usej  or  control 
of  pesticides. 

RJr.  PvrncTLL.  Both  sides  of  th*  story  have 
been  very  thoroughly  brought  ouk.  In  my  ten 
years'  experience  In  the  Congress.  I  believe 
I've  never  heard  such  depth  of  I  evidence  as 
we've  had  brought  before  us.  Both  sides  have 
been  very  detailed  In  their  defense  of  their 
own  poeitlons.  But  I  believe  It  w  correct  to 
say  that  never  before  have  I  seen  hysteria  or 
fear  appear  to  be  one  of  the  real  criteria 
that  is  used  by  some  people  who  feel  very 
sincere,  but  in  my  judgment  halve  not  been 
scientifically  oriented  or  informe^  of  the  real 
effect  of  what  they  are  saying,  on  the  real  ef- 
fect of  the  chemicals  that  are  being  ques- 
tioned. I've  never  seen  a  situation  in  which 
the  evidence  varied  so  completely.  ITiere  is 
literally  180  degrees  difference  b*ween  those 
of  the  scientific  community  ana  those  who 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  tq  protect  our 
environment  at  any  cost.  There  a^e  of  course, 
some  very  highly  qualified  sdpntlsta  who 
want  strict  controls,  but  the  oAes  we  have 
heard   have  been  much  smaller  numbers. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  take  It  that  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  some  of  the  enthusiasts  prob- 
ably don't  understand  the  web  of  life  that 
Mr.  Lerch  has  Just  talked  about. 

Mr.  PtntcKLL.  Well,  may  I  just  Inject  here 
that,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  nc  t  really  un- 
derstood. The  food  chain,  as  Its  referred  to. 
Is  not  really  \mder8tood.  But  |  would  say 
that  the  ones  who  would  suffer,  |lf  the  desire 
to  have  no  chemicals  used  for  agriculture  is 
ever  allowed  to  become  reality,  lifould  be  the 
consumers  of  this  country.  Thi  consumers 
are  really  those  who  pay  the  bill,  whatever 
the  cast  is.  They  pay  the  taxes,  ^e're  all  con- 
sumers, we're  all  Interested  xi  our  own 
health,  and  yet,  if  those  who  are  most  ex- 
treme in  their  desire  to  do  away  (with  chemi- 
cals have  their  way,  the  experts  ^hat  we  have 
bad  before  us — and  the  best  experts  we  can 
find— say  that  the  cost  of  food  Ivould  go  up 
300%.  Really,  the  consumer  is  the  one  that 
I  have  more  concern  for  than  II  do  even  for 
the  farmer.  Now  I'm  Interested  1^  the  fanner. 
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as  he  Is  a  necessary  link  in  this  very  Impor- 
tant chain.  He  produces  all  of  our  food,  but 
he  has  to  sell  his  product,  as  difficult  as  It 
has  been  many  times  in  the  past,  at  some 
kmd  of  a  profit.  And  the  amount  of  land 
that  would  have  to  be  put  back  Into  culti- 
vation, the  amount  of  just  complete  destruc- 
tion of  food  that  would  occur  from  uncon- 
trolled insects,  would  in  our  judgment  up 
the  price  of  food  300%. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Lerch,  what  additional 
comments  would  you  have  on  the  proposals 
to  restrict  the  use  of  certain  pesticides. 

Mr.  Lebch.  I  can  just  add  a  postscript  to 
the  comments  made  by  Congressman  PurceU. 
Many  of  the  folks  who  advocate  restrictions 
on  pesticides  clearly  point  out  that  they 
would  want  to  make  sure  there  is  a  continu- 
ing supply  of  pesticides.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  proposals  that  they  propound 
would  be  such  that  the  farmer  might  not 
have  the  pesticide  he  needs  when  he  needs  It, 
and  agriculture  is  stUl  based  on  the  old  adage 
"there's  a  time  to  plant  and  a  time  to  har- 
vest." So  you  could  completely  disrupt  agri- 
culture while  at  the  same  time,  you  could 
honestly  say  that  you  had  not  restricted  a 
large  number  of  pesticides. 

Many  of  the  pesticides  over  which  there 
Is  so  much  debate — and  this  gets  Into  your 
question,  Mr.  Booth — are  those  which  are 
so-called  "persistent."  And  this  gets  down  to 
the  question  of  "zero."  Dtirlng  the  1960's  the 
methods  of  measuring  substances  improved 
dramatically;  so  now  you  can  find  a  part 
per  million  In  the  environment  easily.  You 
can  find  a  part  per  billion  with  a  little  extra 
work,  and  in  the  laboratory,  you  can  find  a 
part  per  trillion.  But  as  It  was  brought  out 
In  some  hearings  in  the  Senate  during  the 
1960's,  being  able  to  identify  a  substance, 
and  being  able  to  interpret  what  the  signifi- 
cance Is,  are  completely  two  different  things. 
So,  people  say  that  we  find  a  part  per  million 
or  a  part  per  billion  of  a  substance  in  a  fish 
or  in  a  man  or  la  a  bird,  and  this  is  carte 
blanche  evidence  that  we  are  disaster  bound. 
I  think  we  need  to  be  able  to  identify  what  it 
Is,  and  to  be  able  to  say  whether  this  is  or 
is  not  safe.  Somehow,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
progress  scieutiflcally,  we  have  to  be  able  to 
understand  "zero",  and  that  the  "zero"  is 
unobtainable,  as  scientifically  related  to  pes- 
ticides today.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  live 
in  an  environment  which  will  be  polluted 
either  in  a  matter  of  mlnutee  or  hours  or 
days  or  years  in  varying  amounts  of  various 
residues.  So  that  when  you  try  to  prescribe 
controls  over  these,  I  think  it  gets  back  to 
the  scientific  argument,  and  I  think  Mr.  Pur- 
cell, that  these  are  some  of  the  questions 
your  Committee  is  getting.  What  is  the  scl- 
entiflc  foundation  for  this  controversy?  What 
are  the  factors  involved? 

Mr.  PuBCELi..  There  are  two  factors  In- 
volved. First,  we  must  determine  whether 
some  small  residue  in  fish,  or  the  fatty  tis- 
sue of  red-blooded  animals  or  whatever  It 
might  be,  has  any  bad  effect  on  human  beings 
or  on  animals,  because  there  are  animals 
that  do  have  residue  in  their  bodies  that  are 
healthier  now  than  they  ever  were  before. 
And  then,  the  small  amount  of  residue  that 
Is  found — and  your  reference  to  a  part  per 
million  or  a  part  per  billion  Is  so  Infinites- 
imal— that  It's  my  judgment  at  this  time, 
having  heard  all  the  evidence,  that  we  must 
be  very  cautioxis  until  we  know  that  these 
very  minute  amounts  of  residue  are  harmful. 
Actually,  we're  finding  the  same  kind  of  evi- 
dence from  water,  soil,  and  from  meat  tissue 
that  never  was  exposed  to  pesticides.  There 
must  be  some  of  these  chemicals  in  our  en- 
vironment to  start  with,  through  natiiral 
processes.  And  then,  to  close  my  statement 
here,  two  parts  per  billion,  billion  spelled 
with  a  "b,"  can  be  related  in  this  way.  If  we 
have  a  football  field  with  U.S.  pennies  soicked 
eight  feet  high  all  over  that  football  field, 
and  in  that  group  of  pennies  there  were  two 
of  a  different  kind,  that  would  be  two  parts 
per   billion.   Now.   that's   how    Infinitesimal 
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these  trace  elements  of  various  chemicjii 
are.  We  have  damaged  ourselves  in  being  in 
restrictive  and  If  this  law  were  to  be  pttetM 
it  Is  my  judgment  it  would  be  regression  « 
the  worst  kind.  We  miist  have  good  um,  «> 
must  have  good  understanding,  and  ««  ^ 
not  want  to  damage  our  environment,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  regress  from  progress  tlMt 
science  has  provided  us  either. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Parsons,  your  state  of 
South  Dakota  Is  famous  for  pheasant  hunt- 
ing, deer  hunting,  etc.  Some  envlronmentil. 
Ists  feel  that  this  game  ought  to  be  protects 
through  limiting  the  use  of  pesticides.  Do 
you  think  that  i>estlcldes  have  an  a[>precUble 
effect  on  wild  game  In  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No,  as  a  farmer  In  western 
South  Dakota,  I  don't  believe  this.  We  have 
more  deer,  more  pheasants,  and  wildlife  to- 
day, in  my  estimation  than  we  have  ever  had. 
I  do  experimental  work  with  the  Univeratj 
on  my  farm  and  I  probably  have  used  moN 
pesticides  and  chemicals  than  anyone  elM 
in  my  neighborhood.  If  pesticides  are  threat- 
ening the  survival  of  wildlife,  I  dont  Me 
why  I  should  have  an  abundance  of  wildlife 
and  game  on  my  ranch. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Lerch,  Is  there  any  danga 
that  restrictions  on  pesticides  will  become  so 
effective  that  they  will  discourage  the  re- 
search and  development  of  new  product!, 
which  may  be  needed  to  combat  new  infesta- 
tions of  insects? 

Mr.  Lebch.  Yes,  Mr.  Booth,  there  Is.  A«  a 
matter  of  fact,  six  or  seven  of  the  major  V.  8. 
corporations  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  already  have  either  completely  dis- 
persed their  research  in  this  area,  or  have 
severely  cut  it  back.  Just  one  further  point. 
Every  pesticide  on  the  market  that  now  hat 
a  label  to  be  marketed  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, has  had  thorough  research  and  test- 
ing before  it  is  ever  released.  Today,  this 
costs  anywhere  3  to  5  or  even  10  million  dol- 
lars, and  may  take  from  2  to  5  or  6  yean 
to  accomplish.  So  we  are  not  flooding  the 
environment  with  chemicals  that  are  un- 
known. Tlpey  have  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
searched at  the  very  frontier  of  scleace 
before  the  Federal  Government  will  ever  ac- 
cept them  for  marketing. 

Mr.  Booth.  Well  thank  you,  gentlemen, 
for  putting  into  perspective  a  subject  about 
which  there  is  a  great  lack  of  understanding. 
We  have  been  talking  with  Representative 
Graham  Purcell  of  Texas,  Dean  Parsons  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Donald  Lerch  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  alxjut  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
proposals  to  restrict  some  of  those  tised  bj 
Federal  Regulation.  Each  week  this  program 
brings  you  a  discussion  of  the  choices  facing 
free  America.  This  is  Arch  Booth,  speaking 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  inviting  you  to  join  us  next  week 
at  this  same  time. 
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HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 
Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Traffic  Improvement  As- 
sociation of  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  has 
been  selected  by  the  National  HighW 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  U5.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  as  one  « 
only  two  sites  for  a  major,  national  traf- 
fic safety  progrsun. 

The  reasons  which  representatives  a 
the  Administration  gave  for  their  selec- 
tion were  numerous,  but  emphaaW' 
primarily   that,   first,   there  existed  • 
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unique,  computerized  traffic  data  system 
which  will  be  important  in  the  program 
evaluation;  second,  the  unusually  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  posture  of  Oak- 
land County's  traffic  authorities;  and 
third,  the  existence  of  the  Traffic  Im- 
provement Association,  a  private,  non- 
profit citizen  support  group. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  TIA  has 
served  as  an  effective  catalyst  in  our  area, 
channeling  the  traffic  safety  contribu- 
tions of  hundreds  of  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  local  agencies  into  a  better 
coordinated,  more  uniform,  better  man- 
aged system  of  highway  crash  preven- 
tion. ,  .  ^         * 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil to  the  national  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Next  month  will  mark  the  first  soi- 
niversary  of  this  2-year  project.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  outstanding  progress 
in  our  efforts  to  design,  implement,  and 
evaluate  new  and  irmovative  manage- 
ment systems  along  with  projects  of  sub- 
stance which  we  are  convinced  will  bring 
about  measurable  improvements  in  the 
country's  total  highway  crash  experience. 
This  work  in  Oakland  County  will  serve 
as  the  model  for  subsequent  development 
of  traffic  countermeasures  and  msoiage- 
ment  systems  for  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  consideration  of  the  selection  of 
Oakland  County  as  a  traffic  safety  dem- 
onstration site,  and  because  of  the  unique 
beginnings  and  innovative  programing 
of  the  Traffic  Improvement  Association 
of  Oakland  County,  the  managing  di- 
rector of  this  association,  Mr.  Bruce  B. 
Madsen,  w£is  recently  invited  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  for  printing  in 
the  Record  portions  of  Mr.  Madsen's 
testimony: 

Statement  bt  Brttce  B.  Madsbn 
the  obioin  and  opebations  op  the  tbaffic 
improvement     association     of     oabxand 
county,  mich. 

In  1664,  over  200  persons  were  killed  in 
traffic  accidents  in  Oakland  Covmty.  Over 
15,000  persons  were  Injured.  This  represented 
close  to  10  percent  of  the  state's  total  traffic 
casualties  that  year. 

A  substantial  Increase  in  traffic  accidents 
and  fatalities — such  as  that  which  we  experi- 
enced— has,  many  times  In  many  places,  re- 
sulted In  an  aroused,  concerned  public.  All 
too  often,  hastily  estabUshed  organizations 
have  emerged  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Aa  a 
result,  the  programs  and  solutions  that  are 
developed  are  usually  based  upon  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  reaZ  traffic  problems  and 
needs. 

We  wanted  to  make  certain  that  this  would 
not  happen  in  Oakland  County.  So,  In  what 
has  been  described  by  traffic  authorities  as  a 
unique  approach,  we  set  out  to  identify  Oak- 
land County's  specific  traffic  problems  as  a 
prelude  to  program  development.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Oakland  University,  the  chairman 
of  the  Oakland  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, representatives  of  the  Oakland 
County  Road  Commission,  and  about  20  out- 
standing community  leaders  and  public  offi- 
cials worked  with  traffic  experts  from  Michi- 
gan State  University.  They  set  out  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  survey  to  reveal  just  how 
well  the  county  was  doing  In  the  various 
aspects  of  traffic  accident  prevention.  Over 
200  citizens  and  public  officials  volunteered 
to  serve  on  the  seven  separate  study  groups 
which  were  formed. 
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Their  efforts  resulted  in  a  summary  report 
containing  92  specific  traffic  safety  recom- 
mendations. One  priority  recommendation 
called  for  the  establishment  of  the  Traffic 
Improvement  Association  (TIA)  of  Oakland 
County — to  be  staffed  with  professionals  who 
would  devote  full  time  to  meeting  other  well- 
documented  needs  outlined  in  the  report. 
That  first  recommendation  was  met  with  the 
establishment  of  the  TIA  In  1967. 

There  are  a  number  of  priorities  to  which 
the  TIA  Is  currently  directing  Its  attention. 
These  have  been  placed  into  four  major  cate- 
gories of  need.  What  TIA  has  done  and  plans 
to"  do  to  fill  the  gaps  in  each  category  Is  out- 
lined below. 

Documented  need  No.  1 
There  was  an  urgent  need  In  Oakland 
Ocointy  for  a  oountywide  system  or  procedure 
which  would  allow  for  better  identification 
of  accident  causes  at  specific  locations;  and 
for  a  means  by  which  communities  could 
evaluate  their  ovm  accident  prevention 
efforts. 

To  meet  this  need : 

The  TIA  has  established  a  computerized 
countywlde  traffic  data  center  to  proceee 
and  use  accident  data.  According  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  the  TIA  data  center  is  the  only  one 
of  ite  kind  In  the  nation. 

A  location  referencing  system  whlcii  can 
locate  an  accident  to  within  five  feet  of  its 
actual  occurrence  anywhere  in  the  county, 
combined  with  computerized  traffic  flow  data, 
is  now  being  used  for  setting  traffic  engineer- 
ing Improvement  priorities. 

Detailed  traffic  violation  Information  has 
been  added  to  the  center's  data  bank.  When 
used  in  conjunction  with  accident  data  by 
location,  this  information  can  provide  a  base 
for  a  comprehensive,  fully  computerized  se- 
lective enforcement  system  for  each  of  the 
communities  In  the  county. 

The  TIA  staff  Is  now  working  with  8*ate 
and  local  authorities  to  develop  a  "self -in- 
ventory" system  which  will  enable  traffic  au- 
thorities to  measure  and  Improve  upon  their 
own  accident  prevention  efforts. 

The  TIA  Is  also  now  launching  a  program 
called  "Roadway  Identiflcatlon  and  Surveil- 
lance." This  win  provide  for  a  oontlntiing 
and  systematic  watch  of  the  county's  entire 
street  and  highway  network,  so  accident 
problems  related  to  highway  design  and 
traffic  engineering  can  be  promptly  identified. 
Documented  need  No.  2 
A  second  major  area  of  attention  Is  direct- 
ed to  the  need  for — "increased  public  aware- 
ness of  the  seriousness  of  the  traffic  accident 
situation;  greater  understanding  and  support 
for  local  traffic  programs;  and  Improvement 
In  driver  knowledge,  skills,  and  habits." 
To  meet  this  need : 

TIA  helped  establish  and  worked  with  an 
organization  called  CAR — Citizens  for  Ade- 
quate Roads — in  a  campaign  to  create  public 
support  for  urgently  needed  road  and  traffic 
enfpineerlng  Improvements. 

A  number  of  communications  approaches 
were  employed  In  a  campaign  to  better 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  Importance  of 
driver  education  and  the  problems  confront- 
ing those  now  carrying  out  this  function. 

TIA  has  recently  conducted  an  Intensive 
program  of  public  education  for  safety  belt 
use.  This  In-depth,  "saturation"  program  has 
also  served  as  a  national  demonstration 
model.  According  to  scientifically  designed 
"before"  and  "after"  surveys,  this  program 
resulted  in  approximately  16.600  "converts" 
to  safety  belt  use.  It  Is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  a  savings  of  over  one  million 
dollars  resiUted  from  the  reduction  of  per- 
sonal Injury  loeses. 

TIA  is  now  developing  a  program  to 
acquaint  Oakland  County  citizens  with  the 
function  of  traffic  engineering  and  its  vital 
role  In  accident  prevention. 
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1TA  has  provided  media,  on  a  continuous 
basis,  with  releases  on  current  accident 
statistics  and  trends  and  causation,  and 
periodically  supplies  the  local  press  with 
educational  feature  stories  and  editorials. 

"Driver  Safety  Schools"  for  use  by  courts  In 
re-training  r^eat  violators  and  problem 
drivers  have  been  established  and  are  super- 
vised by  TIA. 

Documented  need  No.  3 
Oakland  County  la  comprised  of  63  separate 
governments  and  municipalities  in  which 
there  are  38  police  departments.  26  local 
courts,  39  high  schools,  and  a  sizeable  num- 
ber of  professional  associations,  civic  and 
service  clubs,  and  other  private  organizations. 
Helping  to  provide  greater  coordination  and 
unlftormlty  In  the  traffic  safety  work  of  these 
groups  is  the  third  major  area  of  attention 
of  the  TIA. 

To  meet  this  need: 

TIA  has  established  a  countywlde  asso- 
ciation for  over  350  driver  education  instruc- 
tors In  the  county. 

The  TIA  will  Initiate  a  series  of  regularly 
schedxiled  countywlde  conferences  of  traffic 
officials.  During  these  conferences  TIA  In- 
tends to  disseminate  Information  on  such 
Items  as  pertinent  traffic  research  findings, 
latest  operating  techniques  and  procedures, 
new  resource  materials,  traffic  legislation,  and 
the  availability  of  funds  and  direct  assistance 
from  national  and  state  traffic  agencies. 

TIA  is  also  assisting  In  the  establishment 
of  a  coordinating  unit  of  police  traffic  com- 
mand personnel.  Also,  it  has  been  invited  to 
work  with  the  existing  Oakland  County 
organization  of  district  and  municipal  courts 
ou  traffic  court  matters. 

Documented  need  No.  4 
Among  the  traffic  officials  and  leading  citi- 
zens of  Oakland  County  who  surveyed  our 
traffic  Improvement  needs,  there  was  unani- 
mous agreement  that  many  things  could  be 
done  to  help  upgrade  the  level  cf  perftorm- 
ance  of  traffic  agencies  throughout  the 
county. 

To  meet  this  need: 

TIA  Initiated,  sponsored,  and  assisted  In 
conducting  three  one-week  courses  In  the 
fundamentals  of  community  traffic  control 
for  persons  having  traffic  engineering  respon- 
sibilities. 

TIA  assists  local  offidala  by  serving  as  a 
traffic  resoxiree  center  through  which  techni- 
cal data,  materials,  and  publications  are  dis- 
tributed. 

The  staff  of  TIA  worked  with  field  repre- 
sentativee  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  In  developing  and  conduct- 
ing a  course  In  traffic  records.  This  has  served 
as  a  prototype  for  similar  courses  now  being 
presented  throughout  the  country. 

Approximately  600  traffic  authorities  have 
thus  far  attended  a  continuing  series  of  one- 
week  oovuses  In  traffic  engineering,  accident 
investigation,  traffic  records  management, 
and  basic  law  enforcement,  all  of  which  are 
provided  through  the  audioes  of  TIA. 

Stoff  of  TIA  has  provided  direct  field  as- 
sistance in  such  things  as  the  establishment 
of  traffic  record  systems,  seleoUve  enforce- 
ment programs,  model  systems  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  traffic  engineering  function, 
and  the  like. 

ScZecllon  of  Oakland  County  aa  devumstra- 
tUm  site 
The  record  of  this  relatively  young  trafflo 
organization  can  be  measured.  In  part,  by 
the  fact  that  Oakland  County  was  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  as  one 
of  only  two  sites  for  a  major  national  traf- 
fic safety  program.  TIA  developed  the  propo- 
sal for  and  was  named  to  administer  this 
three  to  five  year  program.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
design.  Implement,  and  evaluate  new  and  In- 
novative management  systems  and  counter- 
measures  which  will  attempt  to  bring  about 
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measvLTeable  Improvements  In  the  oo  mty'a 
total  hlghvrsy  craAh  experience. 

The  results  of  this  program  will  8«rve  a 
three-fold  purpoee.  It  will — 

Enable  Oakland  County  to  Identify  major 
traffic  safety  needs  and  undertake  sutetan- 
tlal,  long  range  programs  having  algntflcant 
potential  for  accident  prevention; 

Result  In  a  management  system  whlcto  wUl 
allow  traffic  authorities  to  plan.  Implement, 
and  evaluate  accident  prevention  programs 
on  a  continuing  basis — for  years  to  tome; 
and 

Serve  as  the  basis  for  the  subsequeQt  de- 
velopment of  traffic  oountermeasureq  and 
management  systems  for  cities  and  ooitntles 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  status  of  TIA  in  the  oommunttv 
The  Traffic  Improvement  Association  of 
Oakland  Oounty  is  not  an  official.  n<^  even 
quasl-offlclal  agency  of  any  levrt  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  non-profit,  non-polltlcal.  self- 
governing  citizen  support  organig^tion. 
However,  the  Oakland  Oounty  Board  of  OOm- 
mlBsloners  and  other  oounty  officials  have 
provided  and  are  providing  support  for  the 
TIA  In  many  ways.  The  Oounty  Board  of 
Auditors  worked  very  oloeely  with  TIA  staff 
In  setting  up  bookkeeping  and  other  office 
procedures  during  Its  formative  mantha. 
TIA's  29-man  Board  of  Directors  Includes  the 
chairman  and  one  member  of  the  Board  of 
Oommlasionera.  Tb.^  oounty  has  made  Its 
highly  aoj^ilstloated  computer  services 
availaUe  to  TIA — at  coat — ^for  the  operations 
of  the  trafBc  data  center.  And,  the  Board  of 
Oommlasloners,  along  with  the  Oakland 
Oounty  Road  OommJsslon,  has  provided  fi- 
nancial support  to  TIA.  Howwer.  the  ma- 
jority of  TIA  Income  Is  derived  from  pri- 
vate buslneas  and  Industry. 

A  review  of  the  persons  serving  oA  the 
TIA  Board  of  Directors  and  on  the  several 
program  committees  will  show  an  unusually 
effective  melding  of  citizen  Interest  and  pro- 
fessional activity.  TIA  enjoys  the  active  sup- 
port of  a  mmiber  of  the  most  lnflu««itlal 
business  and  community  leaders  of  the  ooun- 
try. 

OBaCBVATIOIfS  BXOABDINa  OB8TACI.B8  CXnuUtTTLT 
XNCOtTNTKRXD  BT  COtrMTna  nf  liSXTIMa  TH« 
mOHWAT   CSASH   PaOBLKM 

In  response  to  a  request  for  the  writer's 
views  regarding  the  major  problem  iq  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  highway  crash  situation, 
theee  will  be  dlscuased  In  three  aepirate 
pars:  1)  Idenlflcatlon  of  the  major  problems 
In  traffic  safety  at  the  county  and  local  level; 

2)  What  are  the  roots  of  these  problems;  and 

3)  MThat  can  the  Federal  Oovemment  do  to 
help?  . 

The  major  problems 
Personal  observations  coupled  with  later- 
views  with  traffic  administrators  from  a  num- 
ber of  counties— eome  successful  and  a  food 
number  not  so  suooessful — suggests  that  {lost 
problems  enootintered  In  the  traffic  safety 
field  will  fit  Into  four  major  categories.  Itiese 
are: 

1.  Public  apathy. 

2.  Low  level  of  official  performance. 

3.  Limited  resources. 
*•  I*ck  of  any  systam  for  nn^naging  ^j^^ 

traffic  function,  per  se.  Including: 

(a)  Planning. 

(b)  Programming. 

(c)  Budgeting. 

(d)  Implementation. 

(e)  Evaluation. 
Though  each  of  the  above  problems  can 

be  separately  Identified,  there  is  great  niter- 
dependence  of  one  to  another.  In  an  oplalon 
which  Is  generally  shared  by  traffic  workers, 
paramount  among  these  obstacles  U  thait  of 
public  apathy.  The  effect  of  the  pubUc  lack 
of  oonoem  about  our  nation's  number  one 
domestic  problem  has  an  obvious  Impact 
upon  each  of  the  other  categories  of  pjob- 
lezns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Problem  Roots 
Public  opinion  Is  fickle.  Scientifically  con- 
ducted surveys  will  show  that  the  traffic 
accident  situation  was  a  major  concern  of 
the  public  five  or  six  years  ago.  Today,  It  Is 
deeply  submerged  beneath  concerns — If  not 
anxieties — regarding  crime  on  the  streets, 
ecology,  drug  abuse,  and,  of  course,  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  level  of  performance  of  officials  who 
are  charged,  by  law,  with  the  responsibility 
for  traffic  safety,  is  responsive  to  the  con- 
stituency served — I.e.  public  opinion.  This  Is 
Illustrated  In  the  time-worn  expression,  "Our 
community  will  get  exactly  the  amount  and 
kind  of  traffic  law  enforcement  which  It  Is 
willing  to  accept  and  pay  for."  The  same 
philosophy  applies  to  virtually  aU  areas  of 
highway  crash  prevention.  Fortunately,  there 
are  authorities  at  all  levels  of  government 
who  have  kept  the  traffic  problem  In  per- 
spective— allocating  their  attention  and  re- 
sources at  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  Many  have  rec- 
ognized that,  as  public  officials,  their  re- 
sponsibility to  educate  their  constituency 
with  respect  to  relative  Importance  of  com- 
munity problems  and  needs  Is  as  Important 
as  their  responding  to  what  the  public  feel 
these  problems  and  needs  may  be. 

The  lack  of  a  system  for  comprehensive 
management  of  the  anti-crash  effort  has  been 
described  by  a  number  of  administrators  as 
running  a  very  close  second  to  public  apathy 
as  a  major  obstacle  In  meeting  the  traffic 
problem.  Even  where  public  concern,  Inter- 
est, and  support  has  been  high;  where  there 
Is  potential  for  an  optimum  level  of  official 
performance;  and  where  resources  have  been 
adequate,  the  failure  to  create  a  system  which 
will  provide  for  planning,  programming, 
budgeting.  Implementation,  and  evaluation 
on  a  continuing  basis  has  resulted  In  a  com- 
plete breakdown  In  highway  crash  preven- 
tion efforts.  This  happens  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  occurs  because  rarely  la  a 
single  agericy  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  highway  crash  prevention.  It  Is  a  func- 
tion which  Is  shared — too  frequently  In  an 
imcoordlnated  fashion — by  the  schools,  by 
the  courts,  by  the  highway  departments  and 
road  commissions,  by  the  police,  and  a  host 
of  other  agencies.  Though  the  need  for  co- 
operation and  coonllnatlon  of  the  efforts  of 
the  many  responsible  traffic  agencies  has  long 
been  recognized,  only  in  recent  years  has 
emphasis  been  placed  upon  the  "system  man- 
agement" concept  as  applied  to  the  traffic 
safety  field. 

The  need  for  a  creation  of  Improved  man- 
agement systems  is  particularly  acute  In 
an  area-wide  or  county-wide  basis  where  one 
now  generally  finds  the  efforts  of  the  many 
schools,  police  departments,  courts,  road  com- 
missions, and  street  departments  completely 
fragmented— even  at  times  working  in  op- 
position one  to  the  other. 

What  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  do 
The  traffic  accident  problem  la  a  local 
problem.  The  remedies  which  will  have  the 
greatest  Impact  wUl  be  those  which  will  be 
designed  to  meet  local  needs.  There  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  need  for  leadership 
and  assistance  from  the  national  level.  How- 
ever, such  assistance  must  be  tufflciently 
flexible  to  allota  communities  to  meet  their 
oum  recognized  needs  and  allote  them  to  do 
what  they  can  and  should  be  doing  for  them- 
selves. 

Conversation  with  traffic  administrators  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  suggests  that  the 
federal  government's  practice  of  earmarking 
a  certain  percentage  of  a  given  year's  aUo- 
caUon  to  ons  or  two  specific  program  stand- 
ard areas  tends  to  dictate  what  the  traffic 
"problems"  of  a  state  or  ctanmunlty  might 

The  federal  government  can  influence  the 
level  of  performance  of  traffic  officials  In  a 
mmiber  of  ways.  One  of  these  will  be  in- 
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eluded  in  a  brief  discussion  of  the  need  for 
Improved  management  systems.  Financial 
support  for  the  Implementation  of  needed 
coimtermeasures  are,  obviously,  another  iwy 
In  which  the  government  can  assist  the  locj 
official  and  his  program  efforts. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  traffic  ad- 
ministrators, the  value  of  the  federal  pro^ 
gram  could  be  greatly  enhanced  with  little 
or  no  additional  funding  and  effort  if  better 
utilization  was  made  of  the  research  flndlnas 
and  program  evaluation  which  the  fedeill 
government  has  already  bought  and  paid  for 
For  example,  one  federally  funded  project  re- 
sulted m  the  development  of  a  simple  but 
very  workable  system  of  locating  accidents 
for  subsequent  computer  analysis.  This  proj- 
ect has  also  develojjed  a  computer  program 
which  automatically  compares  essential  ac- 
cident experience  to  enforcement  activity 
overcoming  the  major  obstacle  to  a  selective 
enforcement  program  by  providing  the  dau 
base  necessary  for  planning  such  a  program 
Despite  the  existence  of  these  two  Innovative 
and  proven  approaches  to  traffic  records  use 
nmds  to  develop  nearly  identical  programs 
were  subsequently  provided  other  agencies 
with  no  Information  regarding  previous  find- 
ing and  progress  passed  along  to  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  newly  funded  activity.  This 
Is  but  one  small  example  of  the  situation 
which  has  apparently  been  mirrored  many, 
many  times  over— and  applies  to  the  research 
community  as  well  as  the  area  of  operational 
programs. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  In  recent  years  upon 
the  need  for  greater  application  of  the  "man- 
agement system"  approach  to  traffic  accident 
prevention.  The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  U  to  be  commended 
for  Its  recognition  of  the  need  for  more  unl- 
versal  application  of  this  common  sense  ap- 
proach to  long  range  solutions.  Its  support 
of  a  program  which  was  administered 
through  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties is  a  case  in  point.  This  project  has  re- 
sults In  a  series  of  excellent  management 
gmdes  for  use  at  the  local  level.  These  guides, 
based  upon  information  obtained  from  over 
60  on-site  examinations  and  Interviews  with 
traffic  administrators  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, present  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancing  the  management  S3rstem  concept 
at  the  local  level.  However,  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  these  manuals  alone  can- 
not accomplish  this.  It  Is  hoped  that  plans 
have  been  or  wUl  be  made  to  provide  the 
necessary  follow-up  stimulation,  direct  at- 
the-elbow  field  assistance,  and  appropriate 
resources  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions and  types  of  activities  contained  in 
these  guides. 

The  development  of  Annual  Work  Plans 
which  many  of  the  state  coordinators  have 
Implemented  also  represents  another  step 
forward  In  directing  resources  to  known 
needs.  The  example  set  In  this  kind  of  plan- 
ning cannot  help  but  filter  down  to  and  ulti- 
mately Influence  program  planning  and  eval- 
uation at  the  local  level.  But,  again,  the 
form  of  plan  which  is  to  be  used  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  coordinator. 

COMICKNTS     UCGAkDINa     MOKKTS     PmovmXD     ST 

THx    rxDxxAL    GovxaNMSNT    roE    U8I    nc 

HIOHWAT       CKASR      PRrvrNTlON      AKD      LOSS 
aXDUCTION    AT   THE    LOCAL    UtVB. 

Comments  regarding  federal  funding  of 
traffic  safety  programs  received  from  ad- 
ministrators who  were  interviewed,  along 
with  opinions  of  the  writer,  are  briefly  sum- 
marized below. 

First,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
the  tendency  In  the  past  to  earmark  a  per- 
centage of  available  funds  to  certain  program 
standard  areas  is  unrealistic.  In  doing  so,  the 
state  coordinator  Is  virtually  told  what  his 
problems  are,  and  Is  hamstrung  in  his  ef- 
forts to  direct  the  resources  to  areas  of  great- 
est need. 
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Xbe  three-year  fimdlng  limitation  la,  in 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  admlnlstratora, 
unrealistic.  No  doubt  a  majority  of  the  fed- 
eraUy  funded  projects  can  be  auccessfully 
completed  within  a  three-year  period.  There 
tn,  however,  a  good  niunber  of  projects — 
particularly  those  which  Involve  major  shifts 
in  such  things  as  departmental  policies,  long 
ectabllshed  procedures,  hardened  public 
Tlews,  and  the  like — frequently  require  a 
time  beyond  the  three-year  period  for  the 
ultimate  objective  to  be  reached. 

Within  the  research  community — and  to  a 
leaaer  extent  among  agencies  at  the  opera- 
tional level — there  is  some  concern  with  re- 
gpect  to  the  limited  return  on  the  invest- 
ment of  the  federal  dollar  because  of  a  lack 
of  programmatic  approach  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Requeata  For  Proposals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  ROBERT  S.  QAR- 
BER,  99TH  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCI- 
ATION 


LABOR'S   PARADOX 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PKNMSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Bir.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vincent  J. 
Manzo,  of  Port  Washington,  wrote  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  that— 

It  is  paradoxical  that  American  society, 
which  has  created  the  most  affluent,  most 
knowledgeable  labor  force  In  the  history  of 
mankind  and  has  disseminated  its  know-how 
to  all  comers  of  the  world.  Is  now  reaping 
the  tragic  harvest  of  its  own  desire  to  help 
others. 

Mr.  Manzo  spoke  for  many  American 
worlclngmen  In  asking  relief  from  the 
detrimental  effect  brought  about  by  a 
tremendous  influx  of  foreign  consumer 
goods  to  the  maiketplace. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Manzo  concludes 
that— 

An  answer  to  this  paradox  Is  being  sought 
by  many  of  us  In  the  labor  movement. 

Those  in  government  and  industry 
must  also  respond  to  the  challenge.  At 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr. 
Manzo's  letter  in  full,  entitled  "Labor's 
Paradox": 

Labor's  Pabaoox 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  American  society, 
which  has  created  the  most  affluent,  most 
tQowledgeable  labor  force  in  the  history  of 
mankind  and  has  disseminated  its  know-how 
to  all  comers  of  the  world,  is  now  reaping 
the  tragic  harvest  of  its  own  desire  to  help 
otheia. 

The  avalanche  of  consumer  goods  reachmg 
our  shores  from  other  nations — goods  pro- 
duced because  of  mitial  American  inventive- 
ness and  expertise  are  driving  many  Ameri- 
can industries  to  the  waU  simply  because 
American  prices  must  reflect  an  American 
standard  of  living.  TextUes,  electronics,  steel, 
the  automotive  Industry — all  these  and  many 
more  are  feeling  the  profound  effects  of  for- 
eign competition. 

It  Is  an  Ironic  fact  that  In  order  to  com- 
pete with  this  Influx  of  foreign  goods  many 
American  companies  are  setting  up  factories 
and  distributing  centers  abroad.  Tills  helps 
them  to  survive  as  corporations,  but  adds 
•till  further  to  the  dllenoma  of  the  American 
worker. 

On  the  one  hand,  Americans  have  a  natural 
"hclinatlon  to  take  a  "One  World"  view  and 
raoognlze  that  all  mankind  must  progress 
If  America  Is  to  prosper.  On  the  other  hand 
j8  the  reality  of  unemployment  In  the  affected 
industries  and  the  proepect  for  even  greater 
curtaUment  of  American  production. 

An  answer  to  this  paradox  U  being  soiigbt 
By  many  of  us  in  the  labor  movement. 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  submit  the  text  of  the  May 
3  address  of  Dr.  Robert  Slocum  Garber, 
99th  president  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  delivered  at  the  124th 
annual  APA  meeting  held  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

This  remarkable  address  by  the  out- 
going APA  president  deserves  the  widest 
possible  attention  and  comment.  Entitled 
"The  Proper  Business  of  Psychiatry,"  it 
expresses  the  ideals,  goals,  and  Initia- 
tives of  the  APA  and  relates  these  to  such 
active  matters  of  current  discussion  as 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
the  need  for  national  health  insurance. 

Dr.  Garber's  speech  w&s  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  colleagaie,  Dr.  Stanley  R. 
Dean,  who  is  a  good  friend  and  neighbor 
of  mine  in  Miami. 

The  APA  has  been  fortimate  to  have 
Dr.  Garber  as  its  president,  a  man  held 
in  high  esteem  by  both  his  colleagues  and 
those  outside  the  profession  for  his  lead- 
ership suid  contribution  to  modem  psy- 
chiatry. 

He  has,  since  1958,  been  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Carrier  Clinic  in  Belle 
Meade.  N  J.,  and  is  a  teacher  and  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  staffs  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  and  Temple  Medi- 
cal School,  both  in  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  Rutgers  Medical  School  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Without  further  introduction,  I  turn 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Rcc- 
ORO  to  the  timely  and  thoughtful  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Garber: 

PKESmSMTXAL  ADOaXSS:    THX  PSOPKB  BUSIMXSS 
or    PSTCHIAraT 

(By  Robert  S.  Oarber,  ILD.) 
Members  and  guests  of  the  Association: 
It  Is  my  great  privilege,  as  your  09th  presi- 
dent,   to   welcome   you   to  our    124tJl    unnnal 

meeting  and  to  express  to  you  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  having  elected  me  to  your 
highest  office. 

We  are  all  awve  that  my  term  of  office 
has  not  been  uneventful.  The  hlgb  feeling 
and  tuitxulence  that  attended  oar  «.T»rm^i 
meeting  in  San  Franclsoo  In  the  wmke  at  the 
Cambodian  Invsslon  and  the  Kent  State 
tragedy  engendered  continued  debate 
throughout  the  year  about  the  proper  role 
of  the  Association  in  political  affairs — a  de- 
bate that  grew  the  warmer  becauae  of  the 
dlffloulties  the  trustees  encountered  in  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  the  Jime  opinion  poll. 
I  daresay  no  president  before  has  had  to  dis- 
charge the  re^Mnslbllltles  of  tbe  office  in  a 
mlllleu  so  pervaded  by  frustration,  charges 
and  oounter-oharges,  and  dlvlatvenesa.  Ozm 
could  not  at  times  but  feel  with  William 
Butler  YeeU»,  that : 

ThlQg  fall  apart,  the  centre  cannot  bold; 
Mere  anarchy  la  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  Is  loosed,  and  every- 

wliere 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 
The  beat  lack  all  oonvlotlon,  while  tlie  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 

StlU,  I  would  not  have  foregooe  the  ex- 
perience for  anything.  Tbe  aatlsflMtlODs  bAV* 
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been  many  and  foremost  among  them  is  tbe 
warm  and  understanding  support  one  re- 
ceives from  one's  feUow  offloers,  trustees, 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  of  District  Branches, 
and  countless  individual  members  through- 
out the  oountry.  Also  infinitely  gratifying  la 
the  dedicated  s^rlce  one  receives  from  our 
wonderful  and  hard-working  staff  In  Wash- 
ington. Because  he  is  retiring  next  month  I 
want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  our  Deputy 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  B.  W.  Hogan.  "Bart," 
as  we  call  him  so  affectionately,  came  to  us 
in  1961  upon  his  reitlrement  as  one  of  the 
most  dlstmgulshed  Surgeon  Generals  m  the 
annals  of  U.S.  Navy  medicine.  His  devotion 
to  medicine  In  the  service  of  mankind,  his 
skill  as  an  administrator,  his  finesse  as  a 
diplomat,  and  his  wrumth  and  graclouaness 
as  a  friend  have  aerved  our  Aasociatlon  In 
good  stead.  Most  especially  has  he  been  the 
administrative  underpinning  of  the  drama- 
tio  growth  of  our  Assembly  of  Dlstricrt 
Branches.  We  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  him. 

CKiriXRS  OF  OPINION  WITHIN  THE  ASSOCIATION 

I  have  chosen  to  q>eak  to  you  today  on 
The  Pr[^>er  Business  of  Psychiatry  since  what 
is  our  proper  business  has  been  the  essential 
question  that  has  occasioned  so  much  de- 
bate among  us  this  past  year.  In  spite  of  the 
passion  that  diaracterlzed  much  of  the  dia- 
logue, I  think  it  is  possible  and  useful  to 
attempt  to  extract  from  It  some  principles 
whicti  I  suggest  reflect  what  we  may  call  per- 
sisting "centers  of  opinion,"  or  "mainstreams 
of  thought"  in  our  psychiatric  body  politic. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  it  la  a  fact 
that  fbr  at  least  30  years  your  elected  lead- 
ers in  the  Association  and  tbe  moat  articu- 
late qx>keemen  among  lu  have,  in  a  myriad 
of  waya,  reinforced  the  prognostication  of 
the  late  and  revered  Dr.  Ai«n  Qregg  at  our 
centennial  meeting  in  1944.  Looking  toward 
the  next  century  he  said : 

"Psychiatry  will  And  great  extensions  of  Its 
content  and  its  obligations.  There  will  be 
applications  far  beyond  your  offices  and  your 
hospitals  of  the  further  knowledge  you  will 
gain,  applications  not  only  to  patients  with 
functional  and  organic  disease,  but  to  the 
human  relations  of  normal  people — In  poU- 
tics,  national  and  International,  between 
races,  between  capital  and  labor,  in  govern- 
ment. In  family  Ufe,  m  education,  in  every 
form  of  human  relationship,  whether  be- 
tween individuals  or  between  groups." 

If  you  would  review  the  presidential  ad- 
dresses of  the  Association  since  1944,  and 
even  before  that,*  to  some  extent  you  would 
And  a  consistent  and  ever-growing  receptivity 
to  Dr.  Gregg's  postulate:  Evidence  that  we 
are  collectively  moving  into  areas  previously 
foreign  to  ua,  as  Dr.  Gregg  predicted,  abounds 
everywhere — in  the  iKxjvocatlve  dellberatlona 
of  our  Aasembly  of  District  Branches,  In  the 
pages  of  branch  newsletters  and  our  national 
newspaper.  In  our  seminars  with  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  on  public  and  foreign  affairs, 
in  the  eatabliahment  of  our  new  Section  on 
Government  Relations  wlthm  ova  Division 
of  Public  Affairs,  and  In  the  assignment  of 
numerous  councils,  commissions,  and  task 
foroee  directed  to  social  Issues. 

Yet  we  are  subject  to  an  unsettling  dis- 
oocnfort  as  we  attempt  to  coooeptuaUae  and 
adapt  our  medical  model  and  clinical  Inaights 
to  helping  heal  what  many  caU  a  "aick 
aodety."  I  myself  would  prefer  to  delineate 
our  mlaalon  aa  helping  to  build  a  better 
society  and  a  more  satisfying  quality  of  life. 
I  venture  that  the  center  of  opinion  among 
us  would  agree,  in  broad  principle,  with  Dr. 
Robert  Gibson  who,  in  his  recent  Strecker 
Award  Lecture,  commented : 


•See,  for  example,  E.  E.  Southerd,  "Cross 
Sections  of  Mental  Hygiene,  1844.  1809,  1894, 
American  Journal  of  Insanity,  Vol.  84,  No.  91, 
1019.  Also  Meyer,  Adolf,  "Thlrty-flve  Tears  of 
Psychiatry  In  the  U.S.  and  our  Present  Out- 
look." American  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  VoL 
8,  No.  1,  1938. 
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"Difficult  as  It  may  be,  I  believe  tie  scope 
and  influence  of  psychiatry  must  be  ex- 
panded. Failure  to  do  so  would  leive  the 
field  open  to  less  qualified  lndlvld\;al8  and 
groups.  The  stakes  are  too  high  for  tli  at.  This 
18  not  something  that  can  readily  be  bone  by 
the  individual  psychiatrist  on  his  jown.  It 
requires  the  effort  of  many,  organize^  and  co- 
ordinated through  district  branches  [and  the 
APA  at  the  national  level.  It  meai*  antic- 
ipating and  preventing  problems — iot  Just 
reacting  to  staged  demonstrations." 

Anothw  proposition  around  whlchi  I  think 
our  center  of  opinion  evolves  Is  that  We  shall 
maintain  our  posture  and  our  st^le  as  a 
medical  specialty,  and  as  a  behavioral!  science, 
the  corollary  being  that  we  do  not  I  propose 
to  see  our  Association  converted  Into  an 
agency  for  the  purveying  of  propaganda  and 
political  preference. 

Again  in  the  past  two  years  we  hfive  wit- 
nessed on  the  outer  fringes  of  our  member- 
ship the  disturbing  activity  of  a  smajll  group 
who  would,  indeed,  convert  us  Into  Si  radical, 
politically  partisan,  agltatory,  propa^ndlstic 
pressure  group.  They  shout,  they  disrupt, 
they  insult,  they  shed  heat  but  n<>t  light. 
It  has  been  a  strange  and  allenatliig  phe- 
nomenon within  our  midst,  rooted  qo  doubt 
In  the  fnistratlon  that  so  many  of  o\Jr  young 
people  feel  at  the  seeming  Incapacity  of  all 
establishments  to  guarantee  them  ft  better 
quality  of  life  or  any  future  at  all.  They 
have  no  monopoly,  however,  on  fe<  lings  of 
frustration.  Any  of  us  need  only  turi  to  our 
favorite  "futurologlst" — Toffler.  Plati  Brzez- 
Inskl,  Reich.  Seldenberg.  and  many  pthers — 
to  be  convinced  that  our  hold  on  thib  Planet 
Earth  is  tenuovis  Indeed.  But  losing  bur  cool 
will  not  help.  Building  our  science  may.  One 
hop>es  that  our  nuclear  center  of  opinion 
may  yet  attract  and  contain  these  I  strange 
particles  that  threaten  to  escape  from  its 
outer  edges.  I 

More  auspicious  is  the  far  larger  group 
among  us  who  are  unhappy  with  what  seems 
to  them  a  lack  of  zeal  in  their  Association  in 
coming  to  grips  with  social  problenjs.  I  say 
"auspicious"  because  I  detect  no  sutBtantlve 
departvire  from  our  central  propositions.  I 
see  rather  a  group  of  dedicated  scientists 
who  believe  they  can  do  the  job  fa«ter  and 
better,  and  who  appear  determined  to  work 
within  the  viable  democratic  structure  of  the 
Association  to  bring  about  change  and  re- 
form. We  welcome  this  new  bursty  of  dy- 
namic energy  Into  our  malnstitem  of 
progress.  I 

Another  proposition  that  I  think  ik  gradu- 
ally forming  within  our  center  of  oi>lnion  is 
that  we,  as  an  Association,  cannot  discharge 
our  social  responsibilities  without  becoming 
Involved  in  politics.  Unfortunately,  tiowever. 
there  Is  confusion  over  the  use  and  tneanlng 
of  the  world  "politics."  It  Is  anythUtg  but  a 
precise  term.  There  are  some  ptolittcs  that 
we  miist  avoid,  and  some  that  we  cannot. 
Dr.  John  Visher.  Speaker  of  the  Aesembly, 
In  an  address  to  the  Trustees  Policy  Meeting 
m  March,  pointed  out  that  politic*  Is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  promoting  parttsanshlp 
as  among  different  p>artles  and  candltiates.  It 
is  not  merely  the  process  by  which  legislation 
and  decision  making  occur,  but  it  also  en- 
compasses questions  of  values  anfl  world 
views.  It  refers  "to  attempts  to  dafine  the 
good  society,  to  Influence  and  de^e  the 
moral  and  public  weal,  to  establish  con- 
cepts of  conduct  and  responsibility  for  so- 
cial interaction,  and  to  chart  accurately  the 
realities  of  power  and  purpose." 

Neither  as  citizens  nor  as  an  organized 
profession  can  we  avoid  "politics"  |ln  such 
conterts.  We  must  help  define  the  "good 
society,"  to  "influence  the  moral  and  public 
weal."  We  must  bring  our  professional  and 
scientific  Judgment  to  bear  on  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policy  In  areas  that  relate  to 
mental  health.  It  is  partisan  poUtlca  that  as 
an  Association  we  must  avoid  like  th#  plague. 
Like  the  universities  we  must  stamp  { out  any 
temptation  to  "pollticlzation,"  mindful  that 
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In  the  long-run  It  woiild  destroy  us  as  a 
profession  and  a  science.  Partisan  politics  is 
for  private  citizens,  and  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  partisan  groups  of  various  colorations 
to  which  we  may  repair  as  citizens,  includ- 
ing, for  example.  Common  Cause,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Political  Action  Conmiittee,  the 
Medical  Gocnmittee  on  Human  Rights,  and 
many  others  from  left  to  right. 

But  let  us  maintain  our  integrity  as  a 
professional  Association.  Let  us  get  on  with 
our  search  for  the  evidence  that  will  support 
a  major  contribution  from  pyschlatry  to  the 
resolution  of  the  disaster-threatening  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  But  let  us  never  forsake  a 
critical  scientific  Judgment  on  the  validity 
of  the  evidence  that  we  muster  lest  our  pro- 
nouncements appear  silly  and  ridiculous.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  our  public  positions 
emanate  from  within  the  realm  of  ova  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  clearly  Identify  the 
mental  health  component  of  the  issue  to 
which  we  address  ourselves.  When  our  posi- 
tions Involve  us  in  politically  controversial 
matters — as  they  surely  will — let  us  make 
clear  that  our  position  is  professional  in  Its 
intent.  And  let  us  always  sustain  a  style 
that  Is  appropriate  to  our  status  as  a  medical 
specialty  and  a  behavioral  science. 

So  mudi  for  the  propositions  which  I  be- 
lieve reflect  the  centers  of  opinion  within  our 
ranks.  As  I  mentioned  before,  there  were 
moments  this  psist  year  when  one  felt,  with 
Teats,  that  "things  fall  apart;  the  center 
cannot  hold."  But  it  has  held,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  there  have 
been  only  a  normal  number  of  resignations 
from  our  Association  this  past  year  (about 
100),  and  of  these  there  were  fewer  than 
half-a-dozen  who  stated  as  their  reason  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  our  purposes.  May  the 
center  continue  to  hold. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  three  specific  Is- 
sues under  the  heading  of  our  proper  busi- 
ness. All  of  them  critically  impinge  on  the 
g^rowth  and  development  of  our  profession. 
All  of  them  carry  with  them  political  and 
contnTverslal  components.  All  of  them  de- 
mand our  undivided  attention  and  vigorous 
action. 

THE    PHASING    OTJT    OF    PSYCHIATBIC 
TKAININO     STJPPOBT 

First,  our  most  immediate  problem  Is 
this :  The  national  Administration  budget  for 
fiscal  1972  proposed  to  reduce  psychiatric 
residency  training  funds  administered  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  by  al- 
most seven  million  dollars.  Par  more  lethal 
than  that,  however,  is  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  "phase  out"  train- 
ing funds  altogether  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 
I  say  "lethal"  advisedly.  In  fiscal  1972  alone 
the  $6.7  million  cut  would  eliminate  sup- 
port for  upwards  of  500  potential  residents. 
But  imagine  our  manpower  crisis  ten  years 
hence  if  the  Administration's  policy  were  to 
prevail.  Briefly,  the  Administration  has  con- 
cluded that  psychiatry  no  longer  requires 
public  training  support.  The  Administration 
la  111  advised.  Its  proposal  oomes  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  overwhelming  demand  on  us 
to  expand  our  services  vastly,  notably  in  the 
fields  of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse  and  services 
for  children.  It  would  be  far  wiser.  I  submit, 
for  the  Administration  to  entertain  the  wis- 
dom of  subsidizing  all  medical  specialty 
training  with  the  understanding  that  those 
who  choose  to  avaU  themselves  of  this  aid 
would  be  obligated  to  a  period  of  public 
service.  If  It  did  so.  the  outlook  for  develop- 
ing the  manpower  to  staff  a  truly  adequate 
national  health  delivery  system  would  be  far 
more  auspldotis  than  It  Is  today. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  reverse  the  Administration's  lethal 
course.  But  we  need  the  help  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.  I  beg  of  you  to  exert 
all  possible  Influence  you  can — by  letter,  by 
telegram,  by  personal  contact  with  congress- 
men and  people  of  influence  in  public  policy 
formulation;    and   if  you   need  factual   in- 
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formation  upon  which  to  base  your  com- 
munications, request  It  from  our  headquar- 
ters In  Washington  and  It  shall  be  sent  to 
you  Immediately. 

THE  COMMVNrrT   MEKTAL  HEALTH  CENTXU 

In  a  few  moments  I  will  discuss  some  as- 
pects of  the  mental  health  service  delivery 
system,  including  the  financial  Implications. 
Before  that,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  In  a  more  specific  review  of  what  we 
have  accomplished  In  the  pyartlcular  clinical 
facility  In  which,  a  few  years  ago,  we  Invested 
both  our  confidence  and  our  aspirations.  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  community 
mental  health  centers  which  came  to  be 
established  with  federal  support  in  the  heady 
days  of  the  early  1960's,  when  hope  and 
optimism  were  more  abundant  than  they 
seem  to  be  today.  The  community  mental 
health  center  concept  was  created  because 
of  the  belief  that  a  reasonable  range  of 
services,  mostly  clinical,  ought  to  be  readily 
available  to  people  In  the  communities 
where  they  live.  The  Idea  seemed  sound  and 
logical  then,  and  It  does  today.  It  was  urgent- 
ly necessary  because.  In  the  early  60's,  mental 
health  services  were  absurdly  fragmented, 
even  more  so.  If  that  Is  possible,  than  other 
medical  services. 

The  program  must  still  be  considered  new. 
The  oldest  of  the  Federally  supported  cen- 
ters has  been  In  business  less  than  five  years, 
and  the  majority  of  the  approximately  300 
now  operational  became  so  only  during  the 
past  two  years.  Nonetheless,  at  this  early 
stage  it  is  possible  to  make  some  observations 
about  both  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses 
of  the  centers. 

We  should  begin,  perhaps,  by  noting  what 
a  very  small  Federal  program  this  Is.  Prom 
1964,  when  the  first  grants  were  awarded  up 
to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  Federal 
funds  for  this  program  will  have  aggregated 
less  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  This  falls 
short  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  New  Tork 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Tbe 
Federal  grants  are  awarded  on  a  matching 
basis  and  the  Federal  money  averages  out  to 
something  less  than  half  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  centers:  even  so,  the  Federal,  state, 
and  local  monies  combined  during  all  these 
years  come  to  less  than  the  combined  an- 
nual budgets  for  all  state  departments  of 
mental  hygiene.  The  program  Is  even  smaller 
than  the  legislation  backing  It  would  sug- 
gest since  over  the  past  several  years  there 
have  been  a  number  of  under-appropriatlons, 
plus  holding  back  of  appropriated  funds  by 
the  White  House.  In  Its  current  zeal  to  share 
revenue  with  the  states,  the  Administration 
might  take  note  of  the  fact  that  for  every 
Federal  dollar  that  has  gone  Into  mental 
health  service  programs,  the  states  and  local- 
ities have  been  spending  about  20. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  under-fund- 
ing has  been  the  problem  of  uncertainty  of 
continued  support.  There  have  been  times 
when  It  appeared  that  the  NIMH  would  not 
even  be  permitted  adequate  funds  to  honor 
the  contractual  obligations  It  had  entered 
Into  with  the  mental  health  centers.  Fortu- 
nately, things  never  got  quite  that  bad.  But 
for  the  past  two  years  It  has  not  been  possi- 
ble, because  of  the  money  shortage,  to  fund 
a  large  number  of  good-quality  grant  appli- 
cations that  local  communities  have  sub- 
mitted. During  the  present  fiscal  year  there 
will  be  no  new  staffing  grants;  indeed,  be- 
caxise  of  the  typical  lateness  of  the  appro- 
priations bills,  even  at  this  time,  two  months 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  NIMH  doee 
not  know  exactly  how  many  of  the  approved 
grants  held  over  from  the  previous  fiscal  year 
It  will  be  able  to  fund.  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  legislation  passed  last  year  provided 
for  a  "premium"  level  of  funding  for  mental 
health  centers  In  poverty  areas,  but  It  no* 
appears  that  the  funds  made  available  dur- 
ing this  year  will  faU  a  good  deal  short  ci 
what  would  be  required  to  provide  the  full 
premium  funding.  There  have  been  concur- 
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rent  shortages  of  money  In  some  of  the  states, 
and  particular  mental  health  centers  that 
bad  developed  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
expand  oompertently  will  be  unable  to  do  so; 
indeed,  some  are  In  peril  of  their  very  »ur- 

vlval.  ^.,_ 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  existing  wxnmunlty 
mental  health  centers  are  like,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  can,  simply  because  they 
differ  so  much  from  one  to  another,  even  In 
the  most  basic  respects.  I  think,  from  those 
I  have  seen,  heard,  and  read  about,  that  they 
also  differ  greatly  in  quality.  However,  there 
do  seem  to  be  some  particular  respects  in 
which  most  of  the  centers  come  off  well. 

1.  They  seem  to  be  treating  people  at  the 
lowest  Intensity  of  care  consistent  with  their 
circumstances  and  behavior.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  hospitalization  Is  traumatizing 
and  alienating  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
whenever  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so.  The  men- 
tal health  centers  are  treating  as  outpatients 
a  great  many  people  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  sent  to  state 
hospitals. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  policy  the  centers  seem 
to  be  wlUing  to  take  many  categories  of 
applicants. 

3.  People  are  seen,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
out delay.  Some  provision  for  emergency 
service  exists  In  most  centers,  even  If  It  Is 
only  through  the  regular  personnel  of  a  gen- 
eral hospital  emergency  room.  In  general, 
applicants  seem  to  be  able  to  get  appoint- 
ments to  be  seen  promptly — probably  a  good 
deal  more  promptly  than  they  could  see  a 
privately  practicing  ophthalmologist  or  ENT 

man. 

4.  I  like  to  believe  that  the  centers  have 
been  a  factor  In  the  substantial  further  re- 
duction of  the  state  hospital  population. 
Those  psychiatrists  In  areas  that  have  no 
mental  health  centers  will  eagerly  teU  you 
that  their  state  hospital  census  has  declined, 
too.  But  In  fact  the  rate  of  the  decline  that 
has  been  going  on  since  the  mid-1950's  ac- 
celerated In  the  mid-1960'8.  and  that  accele- 
ration has  held  up.  Furthermore,  by  far  the 
largest  decline  occurred  in  the  years  between 
1968  and  1970.  We  all  know  that  several 
factors  are  involved  in  the  reduction  of  the 
census,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  growth  In 
numbers  of,  and  services  from,  mental  health 
centers  Is  among  them. 

At  their  best,  the  centers  combine  the 
technology,  efficiency,  and  accessibility  of 
good  quality  general  hospital  psychiatry  and 
good  quality  private  office  practice,  together 
with  a  battery  of  back-up  services  which 
many  patients  need,  such  as  help  In  getting 
accepted  for  Job  training  or  finding  a  place 
to  live.  But  we  must  give  equal  time  to  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  because  at  their 
worst,  the  centers  simply  magnify  Institu- 
tionalize, and  legitimize  some  of  the  most 
deplorable  inadequacies  of  the  past.  I  know 
personally  of  only  a  few  such  centers,  and  I 
make  these  observations  of  deficiencies  with- 
out suggesting  that  they  are  widespread. 

My  greatest  concern,  I  think.  Is  the  num- 
ber of  centers  at  which  a  great  many  people 
called  "patients"  are  never  seen  at  all  by 
a  physician  at  any  point  In  their  course  of 
"treatment."  I  am  not  asserting  here  that 
only  psychiatrists  can  "treat,"  because  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fine  work  that  Is  being 
done  by  many  psychologists  and  social  work- 
ers. But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  applicant 
who  gets  beyond  the  Intake  Interview  Is  being 
adequately  "served"  unless  a  physician  Is 
Involved  in  his  evaluation  and  diagnosis. 
There  are  various  reasons  why  this  Is  im- 
portant; the  two  most  compelling  are  these: 
first,  It  Is  Important  to  rule  out  somatic 
origins  of  the  discomfort  that  led  the  per- 
son to  ask  for  help,  simply  because  most 
somatic  disorders  can  be  treated  much  more 
specifically  than  most  emotional  disorders 
and  in  any  event  It  Is  fruitless  behavior  that 
stems  from  a  thyroid  malfunction  as  If  It 
were  a  depression;  second,  S3anptomatlc  re- 
lief of  psychic  pain  Is  not  to  be  despised  any- 
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more  than  the  symptomatic  relief  of  physi- 
cal pain,  and  only  the  physician  can  deter- 
mine whether  in  this  respect  a  psychoactive 
medication  Is  caUed  for.  I  realize  that  this 
plea  for  every  patient  to  be  aeen  by  a  psy- 
chiatrist, if  it  were  put  into  immediate  effect, 
would  require  some  centers  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  would  not  champion  that  drastic 
course:  I  do,  however,  urge  that  every  center 
not  now  able  to  provide  psychiatric  p«irtlcl- 
patlon  In  each  patient's  treatment  work 
zealously  toward  that  goal. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  what  seems  to  me 
an  excessive  allegiance  to  what  has  come  to 
be  called  "role  blurring."  This  all  began  a 
few  years  ago,  I  suppose  In  the  laudable  In- 
terest of  overcoming  some  of  the  limitations 
of  an  authoritarian  pecking  order.  It  was 
designed  to  enhance  the  capability  of  several 
professionals  of  varying  training,  experience, 
and  background,  to  work  together  as  i)eers. 
1  think  in  some  areas  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices. Including  some  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers.  It  has  now  gone  too  far.  Be- 
cause each  of  the  disciplines  came  into  com- 
munity practice  In  some  respects  unprepared 
by  their  training,  they  have  over-responded 
by  persuading  themselves  that  their  training 
gave  them  Uttle  If  anything  that  was  useful. 
Translated  into  a  clinical  program,  this  be- 
comes an  attitude  that  "anybody  can  do 
anything,"  which  is  nonsense.  Even  If  en- 
thusiasm for  psychological  testing  has  greatly 
eroded,  and  even  If  social  workers  are  now 
spending  a  great  deal  more  time  doing  psy- 
chotherapy than  working  with  families,  there 
remains  a  technology  for  each  of  the  dis- 
ciplines, and  the  individual  who  has  con- 
scientiously and  successfully  negotiated  sev- 
eral years  of  graduate  training  deceives  him- 
self If  he  denies  that  this  Is  so.  The  hazard  of 
the  "anybody  can  do  anything"  syndrome  Is 
double-edged;  on  the  one  hand.  It  leads  to 
the  use  of  expensive  specialist  time  In  activi- 
ties that  could  well  be  performed  by  people 
with  less  training  and,  on  the  other.  It  leads 
to  the  assignment  of  people  with  limited 
training  to  procedures  that  are  manifestly 
beyond  their  competence. 

This  leads  me  neatly  to  the  third  of  my 
concerns  about  particular  mental  health 
centers,  and  this  Is  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  brought  ancillary  personnel  into 
their  cllnloal  services.  These  "paraprofeeelon- 
als"  or  "Indigenous  workers,"  as  they  are 
variously  called,  can  be  of  great  usefulness 
and  benefit  to  a  program  that  chooses  them 
well,  provides  an  adequate  orientation  and 
training  program,  delineates  their  responsi- 
bilities In  a  thoughtful,  careful  way,  and 
builds  In  appropriate  supervision.  I  have  seen 
centers  where  this  had  been  done,  and  It  was 
thrilling  to  talk  with  these  warm,  concerned, 
and  sincere  people  about  their  interest  In 
and  their  effort  for  the  patients.  But  I  know 
of  other  instances  that  are  greatly  in  con- 
trast. At  one  university-affiliated  mental 
health  center,  the  director,  with  his  lengthy 
training  as  a  psychoanalyst,  uses  the  term 
"psychotherapist"  to  characterize  "Indigen- 
ous workers"  who  are  utterly  untrained, 
vrithout  so  much  as  a  single  orientation  lec- 
ture, and  then  set  loose  on  dlents  with 
whom,  utterly  without  supervision,  they  do. 
In  the  language  of  the  director,  psychother- 
apy. While  this  may  have  a  certain  fashion, 
that  I  subscribe  to.  If  one  believes,  as  I  do, 
that  psychotherapy  is  an  informed  transac- 
tion that  has  a  state-of-the-art  and  a  tech- 
nology, then  he  can  only  view  this  as  a 
travesty  of  decent  psychiatric  service. 

I  also  feel  some  concern  about  one  of  the 
services  required  by  the  Federal  regulations, 
namely  mental  health  consultation.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  necessary  kind  of  consulta- 
tion that  Involves  the  needs  of  and  j^ans  for 
Individual  patients,  but  rather  the  more  gos- 
samer and  elusive  activity  generally  known 
as  "agency  consultation"  or  "program  con- 
sultation." Perhaps  this  diversion  of  clinical 
time  from  clinical  activities  could  be  shown 
to  be  efficient   and  effective,   but   certainly 
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thus  far  It  has  not.  As  Dr.  Elaine  Cummlng 
has  put  it,  "The  literature  on  consultation 
m.akes  depressing  reading  for  anyone  Inter- 
ested In  evidence."  Beyond  the  lack  of  defini- 
tive evidence  that  such  consultation  goals  as 
"Improving  the  ambience  of  the  classroom" 
will  prevent  mental  Illness  or  move  the  men- 
tally well  toward  a  richer,  fuller  life,  there 
Is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  clinicians  who 
are  doing  this  kind  of  consultation  become 
lnartic\ilate,  if  not  embarrassed,  when  one 
tries  to  get  them  to  articulate  what  It  Is 
they  have  to  offer  a  myriad  of  community 
agencies.  Some  mental  health  centers  resist 
the  efforts  of  the  agencies  they  consult  with 
to  refw  their  clients  for  treatment  on  the 
basis  that  the  mental  health  center  should 
not  be  a  "dumping  ground."  I  had  supposed 
that  the  very  purpose  of  the  center  was  pre- 
cisely to  be  a  "dumping  groimd" — to  provide 
a  specialized  service  to  a  particular  afflicted 
population,  by  means  of  making  q>eclallzed 
professional  Interventions  available.  I  do  not 
want  to  sell  agency  and  program  consulta- 
tion short,  but  I  think  until  some  evidence 
of  Its  effectiveness  Is  produced,  we  have  quite 
a  lot  on  our  hands  In  trying  to  do  a  decent 
Job  for  the  manifest  casualties. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  centers,  I  am  oon- 
cemed  that  so  few  seem,  as  yet,  to  have 
moimted  the  long-term  supportive  and  re- 
habilitative services  so  badly  needed  by  the 
"classic"  mental  patient — the  schizophrenic. 
As  Fountain  House  In  New  York,  and  Horizon 
House  in  Philadelphia  have  shown.  It  Is  quite 
possible  to  enable  many  schizophrenics,  with 
a  long  history  of  illness,  to  become  either 
partially  or  fully  functional  in  a  central  life 
role.  Foimtaln  House  In  Its  brief  history  has 
successfully  placed  many  hundreds  of  sclilzo- 
pbrenlcs  In  a  great  variety  of  firms.  I  think 
the  lack  of  Interest  in  rehabilitation  re- 
sources In  the  conununlty  stems  from  two 
sources:  one  Is  the  funding  spilt,  whereby 
rehabilitation  money  comes  from  different 
GrtAte  and  fedend  agencies  than  other  mental 
health  funds.  The  second,  I  suspect.  Is  that 
In  our  enthusiasm  for  briefer  and  briefer 
treatment,  for  Intervening  In  crises,  for  re- 
constituting people  who  are  dramatically 
disarrayed,  we  have  failed  to  become  aware 
of  the  very  real  possibilities  of  enabling  peo- 
ple with  chronic  mental  illness  to  live  pro- 
ductive lives  In  the  communty. 

So  much  for  this  catalogue  of  concerns 
about  how  some  of  the  new  community  men- 
tal health  centers  are  developing.  We  do  not 
know  how  widespread  these  problems  and 
practices  are;  but  they  do  exist.  And  the 
business  of  coping  with  them  Is  particularly 
ours.  It  la  for  psychiatrists  Individually  and 
through  their  Association  and  Its  district 
branches  to  monitor  and  support  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  community  mental 
health  center,  that  it  may  come  to  deliver 
a  high  quality  of  service  to  the  citizens  It 
serves.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that  It  Is  a  most  promising  de- 
vice for  ensuring  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  to  all  citizens.  Including  those 
unable  to  pay  for  care.  We  cannot  let  It  fall. 
The  Association  has,  and  must  continue 
to  urge  adequate  federal  funding  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  their  development.  Specifically, 
we  urge  upon  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  that  funding  be  provided  for  100 
new  centers  each  year.  We  could  then  look 
forward  to  somewhere  between  1000  and  1600 
centers  by  1980.  This  would  fall  short  of  the 
original  goal  of  2000  centers  by  that  time, 
but  It  would  be  an  enormous  Improvement 
over  the  present  stalenuite. 

OtJB    STAKES   IN    NATIONAL    HEALTH    INSTTBANCE 

In  the  final  portion  of  my  remarks  today 
I  turn  to  psychiatry's  stance  vls-a-vls  the 
necessary  and  Inevitable  developments  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  for  all  Americans.  For 
how  we  and  our  patients  are  to  fare  in  ^lat- 
ever  sjrstem  or  systems  that  may  evolve  must 
rank  very  high  Indeed  on  the  agenda  of  our 
proper  business. 
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President  Nixon  recently  described  our 
health  care  crisis  In  some  strong  langtiage. 
■This  nation,"  he  declared,  "Is  faced  w^th  a 
breakdown  In  the  delivery  of  health  car^  un- 
less Immediate  concerted  action  is  tal^en." 
The  specifics  of  this  breakdown  are  well 
known:  Health  services — those  available  to 
the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor — are  frag- 
mented and  uncoordinated,  with  emp^iasls 
on  the  treatment  of  sickness  rather  thai}  the 
maintenance  of  health.  Costs  are  splrajtlng, 
with  no  visible  increase  In  efficiency  or  etect. 
The  Carnegie  Corporation  recently  observed 
that  neither  the  resources  of  new  technology 
nor  the  Insights  of  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  have  been  brought  fully  to  beet  on 
medical  systems  and  patient  care.  Hospitals 
have  developed  In  an  Isolated,  haphsEard 
fashion  and  have  often  engaged  In  expensive 
duplication  of  services.  And  the  physlcla»i  In 
private  practice — once  honored  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  hla  patients — ^Is  now  c«tsti- 
gated  as  a  "pushcart  vendor  In  an  agt  of 
supermarkets." 

But  rather  than  dwell  on  the  deflclencfcs — 
some  documented  and  others  alleged — ol!  the 
current  system.  I  would  prefer.  In  this  tnal 
part  of  my  address,  to  concern  myself  Krlth 
the  challenges  the  current  crisis  offers  us. 
I  believe  the  attention  now  being  focused 
on  medical  care  can  lead  us  more  rapidly 
than  I  would  have  thought  possible  ten  years 
ago  to  some  constructive  changes  that  'Will 
be  good  for  us  as  physicians,  and  also  good 
for  our  patients. 

We  are  well  aware  as  psychiatrists  of  the 
importance  of  effective  Intervention  during 
the  crisis  period.  Established  patterns  are 
more  open  to  challenge.  New  relationships 
and  working  alliances  can  be  instituted. 
Fundamental  changes  having  profound  Im- 
plications can  be  set  In  motion,  although;  we 
recognise  that  a  longer  period  may  be  re- 
quired for  their  consolidation. 

Most  of  the  proposals  for  improving  our 
health  care  delivery  system  Involve  s^me 
form  of  national  health  insurance.  The  pro- 
posals vary  greatly  in  their  approaches.  At 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  Is  the  AMA's  "M#dl- 
credit"  proposal,  which  would  grant  an  in- 
come tax  credit  ranging  from  10  percent  to 
100  percent  of  the  premium  cost  of  a  he«lth 
Insurance  policy:  those  without  taxable  in- 
come would  receive  a  ootlfleate  good  for  the 
full  coat  of  the  premium.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum  is  the  propoaal  of  the  Ova- 
mlttee  for  National  Health  insurance,  chair- 
ed by  United  Auto  Workera  President  Leon- 
ard Woodcock.  In  addition  to  providing  pmc- 
tlcally  universal  coverage  and  a  comprehen- 
sive scope  of  benefits — tdthough  there  are 
some  special  limitations  on  psychiatric  care 
It  woTild  affect  the  delivery  system  by  ofilBr- 
Ing  Incentives  favoring  a  more  rational  or- 
ganization of  serrloes. 

I  find  It  disappointing  that  the  drafters  of 
most  of  the  health  Insurance  bills  are  Sp- 
panoftly  not  Awmre  at  the  cbange*  in  mirtal 
Ulneas  treatment  that  have  occtirred  in  the 
recent  past  or  of  the  fact  that  this  treat- 
ment has  consequently  become  more  "Insiir- 
able."  The  Insurance  Induatry — but  not  the 
drafters  of  some  of  the  health  bills — no  long- 
er view  "psychiatric  care"  as  a  synonym  tor 
"cxistodlal  care"  but  look  on  mental  illneas 
aa  potentially  curable,  or  at  least  controlla- 
ble, in  much  the  same  way  as  hlg^  Mood 
pressure  or  diabetes. 

The  insTirance  situation  at  present,  whAle 
not  ideal  from  the  point  of  view  of  1|ie 
psychiatric  patient,  is  at  least  encouraging. 
Private  health  Insurance  coverage  of  mentiJ 
patients  for  hospital  care  and  physlclatis' 
ser vices  in  the  hospital  Is  In  large  meaffiire 
compatible  to  coverage  of  ottier  Ulne8B08< 
with  probably  three  out  of  erary  five  p«obIe 
under  age  05  having  some  benefits.  Out-of- 
bospltal  coverage,  mainly  under  major  mol- 
leal  pians.  brings  some  benefits  to  jMrhaps 
fotir  out  of  every  ten  people.  Under  Mediocre 
ao  million  persons  over  65  have  good  coverage 
of  psychiatric   Illness   In   general  hospitals 
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(although  benefits  In  a  psychiatric  hospital 
are  severely  restricted)  and  limited  coverage 
in  doctors'  offices  or  outpatient  departments 
of  hospitals. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  growth  in  coverage.  Among  these  are  the 
psychiatric  benefit  packages  negotiated  by  la- 
bor unions  and  large  groups  of  employers, 
such  as  those  In  the  automobile  and  steel 
Industries,  the  inclusion  of  liberal  psychi- 
atric benefits  in  the  plans  covering  most  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  the  Interest  the  insur- 
ers themselves  have  taken  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive scof>e  of  benefits,  with  emphasis  on 
out-of -hospital  care.  Our  own  Association  can 
also  take  pride  in  lt<3  efforts  to  overcome  bar- 
riers to  broader  coverage.  For  example,  in 
1965  APA  organized  a  snmll  conference  to 
hammer  out  definitions,  principles,  and 
standards  which  could  serve  as  guidelines  to 
psychiatrists  and  other  physicians  working 
with  Insurance  carriers  to  improve  coverage. 
This  action  was  in  response  to  complaints  by 
insvirers  that  there  was  need  for  a  better  defi- 
nition of  mental  disorders  and  of  acceptable 
treatment  modalities,  as  well  as  machinery 
or  controlling  claims  abuse.  The  result  was 
the  first  edition  of  APA  Guidelines  for  Psy- 
chiatric Services  Covered  Under  Health  Intur- 
ance  Plans.  A  second  conference,  this  time 
attended  not  only  by  psychiatrists  but  by 
representatives  of  insxirers  and  the  Federal 
Government,  led  to  a  second  edition  of  the 
guidelines  published  in  March  1969. 

Our  Association,  in  its  continuing  quest 
for  progress  In  this  vital  area,  spiled  to  the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  MenteJ  Health  for  a 
grant  to  enable  us  to  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  10  years  in  regard  to  insur- 
ance coverage  of  ment«a  disorders,  especially 
utilization  data  from  a  number  of  Important 
programs  such  as  the  auto  workers'  and  the 
plans  covering  Federal  employees.  This  proj- 
ect Is  now  In  progress,  and  when  all  the  data 
are  in — probably  before  the  end  of  the  year — 
APA  will  publish  a  book  that  I  predict  will 
make  a  solid  case  for  a  broad  scope  of  bene- 
fits for  treatment  of  mental  Illness  under 
both  private  health  Insurance  plans  and  any 
national  health  insurance  scheme. 

The  data  now  being  coUeoted  and  analyzed 
are  showing  some  Interesting  trends.  We  are 
finding  that  admissions  to  general  hospitals 
for  psychiatric  disorders  comprise  only  about 
two  or  three  percent  of  all  admissions,  and 
the  costs  under  most  of  the  plans  we  have 
studied  are  about  five  to  six  percent  of  the 
total  costs  for  all  illneesee.  The  average 
length  of  stay,  although  almost  twice  as 
long  as  for  other  Illnesses,  is  stUl  about  16 
days  and  has  been  decreasing  steadily.  For 
outpatient  care,  among  the  plans  studied 
only  three  to  four  percent  of  total  visits  to 
physicians  are  for  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
orders and  the  percentage  of  costs  ranges 
generally  from  four  to  ten  percent  of  the 
costs  for  all  Illnesses,  d^endlng  on  deduc- 
tibles and  restrictions. 

It  Is  also  of  interest  that  the  expenses  of 
care  in  private  psychiatric  hospitals  is  lower 
than  for  that  in  general  hospitals.  In  1969 
the  average  dally  expense  was  642  in  a  long- 
term  nonprofit  psychiatric  hospital  and  $fiS 
in  a  long-term  prc^rletary  hospital,  com- 
pcu'ed  to  an  average  expense  of  t65  a  day  for 
treatment  of  aU  iUneasas  in  a  nonprofit  gen- 
eral hospital. 

We  have  also  found  evidence  to  support 
something  that  many  psychiatrists  have  been 
aware  of  for  some  time — that  effective  psy- 
chiatric treatment  decreases  utilization  of 
other  medical  services.  For  example,  a  study 
carried  out  here  In  Washington  by  Oroup 
Health  Association  after  the  Initiation  of  a 
peychlatrlc  benefit  In  1994  followed  256  pa- 
tients la  months  before  and  12  naonths  after 
a  psychiatric  referral.  There  was  a  14  percent 
reduction  In  the  number  of  patients  seen  for 
nonpsychlatrlc  physician  services  and  16  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  number  of  patients 
seen  for  laboratory  or  X-Ray  procedures.  In 
terms  of  visits  made,  the  reduction  was  ap- 
proximately SO  percent  for  physician  aerv- 
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ices  for  and  for  laboratory  or  X-Ray  proce- 
dures. 

With  these  kinds  of  data  being  uncovered. 
I  find  It  dismaying  that  most  of  the  national 
health  Insurance  proposals  that  have  been 
drafted  thus  far  impose  unwarranted  re- 
strictions on  psychiatric  care.  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  go  Into  the  various  measures  in 
detail,  and  of  coiirse  all  the  proposals,  in- 
cluding the  Administration's,  have  not  yet 
been  introduced  in  Congress.  You  may  be 
sure  that  your  Association,  at  the  appropri- 
ate  time,  will  present  a  strong  case  for  equi- 
table coverage.  The  APA  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancing of  Mental  Health  Care,  in  a  state- 
ment approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
In  February,  observed:  "Any  Umltatlons  of 
coverage  for  psychiatric  services  beyond  that 
placed  on  other  medical  services  perpetuates 
the  existing  double  standard,  discriminates 
against  the  psychiatric  patient,  and — more 
Importantly — would  discourage  Improvement 
of  heaath  owe  facilities  and  services." 

I  woiild  therefore  make  a  plea  both  few 
adequate  coverage  of  the  mentally  Ul  un- 
der any  national  health  Insurance  plan  and 
for  a  well  balanced  system  of  health  de- 
livery that  offers  freedom  of  choice  to  both 
patient  and  physician.  Representatives  of  the 
AMA  who  appeared  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  recently  made  some  points 
that  I  think  are  well  worth  noting  here.  The 
health  care  system  In  this  country,  they  said, 
"Is  a  pluralistic  one — a  composite  of  private 
and  public  programs  which  grew  to  meet 
needs  as  they  arose  .  .  .  (It)  offers  oppor- 
tunlties  for  innovation  and  competition,  in- 
centives for  organizational  change  and  im- 
provement of  quality.  Medical  services,  un- 
der such  a  pluralistic  system,  are  better  able 
to  grow  and  change  with  the  times  than  they 
might  be  under  a  monolithic  sjrstem.  locked 
into  bureaucratic  management,  subject  to 
nonmedical    ukase,   or  political    whim." 

The    well-balanced    system    of   care    that 
we  would  all  like  to  see  come  about  must  of 
course  rely  heavily  on  the  private  sector.  As 
a  private  hospital  psychiatrist.  I  have  par- 
ticularly strong  feelings  about  this.  I  feel 
that  we  in  the  private  sector  can  be  proud 
of  a  number  of  accompllshnients,  and  I  also 
feel  that  the  private  psychiatric  ho^ltal  has 
worthwhile  contributions  to  make  from  its 
long-range  experience  as  we  start  consider- 
ing a  national  system  of  financing  health 
care.  Psychiatry,  of  course,  has  had  more  ex- 
perience with  state  medicine  than  any  other 
medical  specialty.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  state  hospitals  sometimes  turned 
into  human  warehouses  rather  than  thera- 
peutic institutions;  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  go  Into  them  now.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever,  that  even   when   the  state  hospitals 
were  having  their  worst  times,  the  private 
hospitals  were  showing  that  something  could 
be  done  for  the  patient.  Even  though  some 
Insurers  and  legislators  tried  to  rationalize 
their  lack  of  interest  and  commitment  as 
being  based  on  the  hc^>elessne8s  of  mental 
Illness,    constantly    confronting    them    were 
examples  provided  by  private  hospitals  and 
psychiatrists  in  private  practice  to  show  that 
the  situation  was  not  hopeless. 

And  it  U  equally  imperative  today  that  the 
private  sector  make  it  known  that  It  has 
an  Important  contribution  to  make  to  health 
care  delivery.  The  mental  health  center  con- 
cept permits  a  mix  of  public  and  private 
facilities  serving  a  given  popiUation  area. 
Several  states  are  already  contracting  with 
private  psychiatric  ho^ltals  and  psychia- 
trists In  private  practice  to  deliver  various 
elements  of  service.  In  so  doing,  they  make 
good  use  of  the  strengths  of  private  prac- 
titioners and  institutions  and  at  the  same 
time  ens\ire  a  degree  of  government  control 
that  permits  coordination,  comprehensive 
planning,  and  the  dev^opment  of  a  more 
unified  and  rational  system  of  funding. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  models  In 
mental  health  service  delivery  systems  has 
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been  given  thoughtful  consideration  by  a 
task  force  under  the  aegis  of  the  APA's  Coun- 
cil on  Mental  Health  Services.  After  two 
years  of  deliberations,  it  adopted  as  its  basic 
principle  that  "the  resources,  capabilities, 
potential,  and  efllclency  of  the  private  models 
should  be  fully  utilized  and  Integrated  Into 
any  public  systems  that  may  evolve,  with 
heavy  reliance  on  the  device  of  contracting 
for  service  as  between  public  agencies  and 
the  private  sector." 

The  task  force  noted  that  the  use  of  con- 
tract services  from  the  private  sector  will  do 
much  to  further  the  rapid  development  of 
the  community  mental  health  center  move- 
ment. It  could  help  overcome  many  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  centers'  structure  and 
financing,  such  as  the  burdening  of  full- 
time  salaried  physicians  with  administrative 
tasks,  which  reduce  their  direct  contact* 
with  patients;  the  unpredictability  of  fi- 
nancing from  year  to  year;  the  difficulty  of 
instituting  cost  analysis  and  quality  con- 
trol; the  often  vague  and  fragmented  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  of  the  director; 
and  resulting  difficulties  In  obtaining  prop- 
erly qualified  staff. 

With  regard  to  quality  centred,  the  March 
Trustees  Policy  Meeting  refiected  unanimity 
in  recommending  the  formation  of  peer 
group  programs  to  exercise  quality  control 
over  treatment,  the  appropriateness  of 
treatment  and  the  fees  charged.  P^uther, 
they  favored  establishing  a  task  force  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  draft  guidelines 
for  peer  review  programs  to  be  published  by 
APA. 

Another  effort  of  our  Association  which  is 
concerned  with  delivery  of  services  Is  a  two- 
year  project  Just  approved  by  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
titled  "Planning  Study  for  Mental  Health 
Service  Systems."  There  has  been  relatively 
little  emphasis  in  psychiatry  on  studies  that 
might  Improve  delivery  of  mental  health 
services.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  get 
meaningful  statistics  on  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  the  incidence  of  mental  Illness,  on 
various  treatment  modalities,  and  on  out- 
come. Program  evaluation,  he  noted,  is  a 
rarity,  and  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
mental  health  dollar  is  spent  on  research  and 
development  of  delivery  systems.  Moreover, 
evaluation  of  services  in  terms  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness Is  met  with  suspicion  and  outright 
resistance.  I  should  note  here  that  evaluation 
efforts  are  costly.  In  view  of  the  crises  that 
constantly  confront  budgets  at  the  local 
level,  we  must  look  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment — most  partlctilarly  to  NIMH  and  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration— to  support  this  much  needed 
work  so  that  we  can  begin  to  fill  in  some  of 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

I  would  like  to  end  this  section  on  the 
delivery  of  mental  health  services  with  a 
warning.  We  have  many  lofty  goals  in  view, 
and  we  have  several  important  projects 
under  way.  At  the  same  time  that  we  develop 
recommendations  for  the  inclusion  of  mental 
health  benefits  in  national  health  Insurance, 
I  hope  that  all  APA  members  will  do  what- 
ever they  can  at  the  district  branch  level  to 
Improve  coverage  of  mental  Illness  in  exist- 
ing health  Insurance  plans.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  press  upon  Blue  Cross  the  need 
for  better  coverage  of  care  In  psychiatric 
hospitals.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  emphasis 
should  be  on  better  outpatient  and  partial 
hospitalization  coverage.  If  we  really  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  the  desir- 
ability of  treating  the  patient  where  he  lives 
and  avoiding  hospitalization  whenever  pos- 
sible, it  behooves  us  to  work  at  the  local  level 
to  Improve  outp>atlent  coverage.  And  this 
means  that  we  must  work  cooperatively  with 
other  groups  in  our  areas — with  mental 
health  associations,  other  professionals,  with 
nianagement,  labor  unions,  and  the  Insur- 
ance carriers.  Those  of  us  already  Involved 
in  community  psychiatry  will  find  that  thU 
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lElnd  of  cooperation  comes  easy.  Those  of  us 
without  this  kind  of  exp>erience  may  find  It 
a  little  more  difficult.  But  such  an  effort  Is 
well  worthwhile,  and  I  urge  it  upon  all  of 
you. 

I  have  posed  three  major  challenges  among 
many  that  confront  psychiatry  today — the 
drastic  threat  to  the  further  growth  of  our 
profession  Inherent  In  the  threatened  elimi- 
nation of  Federal  training  funds,  the  need  to 
make  good  on  our  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity mental  health  center  movement,  the 
need  to  ensure  that  the  mentally  ill  are  given 
equal  treatment  under  any  national  health 
Insurance  sysUan  or  systems  that  may 
evolve.  If  we  do  not  overcome  these  chal- 
lenges, they  will  overcome  us.  I  trust  we  will 
not  fail. 
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or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  travel 
section  of  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, May  16,  1971,  contained  an  en- 
lightening and  interesting  article  by  Kent 
Ruth  on  the  contributions  of  Kansas 
Mennonites  who  live  in  south-central 
Kansas. 

The  article  highlights  the  important 
contributions  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler, 
the  "Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor,"  who 
founded  an  outstanding  medical  clinic  in 
Halstead;  the  bringing  of  "Turkey  red" 
winter  wheat  which  established  Kansas 
as  the  breadbasket  of  our  Nation  and  the 
Nation's  leading  milling  center;  and  the 
educational  accomplishments  of  three 
Mennonlte-supported  colleges. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  because  these  areas  dis- 
cussed are  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas  which  I  represent.  We, 
in  Kansas,  are  proud  of  the  many  con- 
tributions which  the  Mennonites  have 
made  to  our  State  and  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  Washington 
Post  article: 

Thx  Paradox  or  thz  Kansas  MzNNONms 
(By  Kent  Ruth) 

Halstxas,  Kan. — The  boiises  are  big,  the 
bams  are  carefully  worked,  the  fence  rows 
clean.  The  animals  are  sleek  and  well  cared 
for.  The  people  themselves  are  sturdy  of 
buUd,  their  dress  neat  and  on  the  clean-plain 
side.  Their  manner  is  open  and  friendly.  If 
somewhat  reserved. 

But  easy  comparisons  end  here  between 
Pennsylvania's  productive  Lancaster  County 
and  ag^culturally  rich  Harvey  County  in 
south-central  Kansas. 

Both  areas  have  an  unmistakeable  Men- 
nonlte  stamp  ...  in  history,  development 
and  culture.  But  the  familiar  horse-and-bug- 
gy  image  of  Mennonltlsm  undergoes  a  sharp 
metamorphosis  as  it  moves  from  the  land 
settled  in  the  late  18tb  century  at  the  invita- 
tion of  William  Penn  to  the  one-time  "Oreat 
American  Desert"  occupied  In  the  late  18tb 
century  at  the  behest  (and  with  the  coop- 
eration) of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Lancaster  County  Mennonites — the  Amisb 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  or  "queer  people,"  as 
you  wUl — have  long  been  discovered  by  the 
travel  world.  In  fact,  some  observers  (and 
some  Mennonites)  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  effects  of  tourism-spurred  com- 
mercialism and  development  on  their  here- 
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tofore  qvdet,  secluded  way  of  life  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mennonites  in  Harvey  and  several  adjoin- 
ing counties,  meanwhile — representing  three 
distinct  groups  within  the  tiny  sect — go 
about  their  soU-oriented  businesses  with  a 
minimum  of  fanfare  and,  to  Judge  by  ap- 
l>earances,  a  good  bit  of  material  success. 

Tiny  Hesston  (Pop.  1,108).  for  example, 
boasts  the  sprawling  buildings  of  Hesston 
Corp.  on  its  north  side.  In  the  past  decade 
or  so  the  Mennonite-founded  firm  has  grown 
from  a  farm-shop  operation  to  a  multi-mll- 
Ilon-dollar  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery 
distributed  around  the  world. 

Yet  a  few  blocks  away,  on  the  south  edge 
of  the  village,  new  buildings  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege show  that  Kansas  Mennonites  are  not 
wedded  solely  to  agriculture.  And  Hesston 
College  Is  but  one  of  three  the  area  supports, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  sects.  (To  their 
credit,  the  three  schools  have  recently  begim 
to  share  facilities  and  resources.) 

All  of  which  Is  by  way  of  pointing  out  that 
travelers — particularly  those  who  may  have 
enjoyed  Pennsylvania's  Amishland — may 
well  find  something  new,  even  reassuring, 
amid  Kansas  Mennonites.  For  though  they 
are  conservative  In  msmy  ways,  they  are  pro- 
gressive in  others.  And  the  resulting  con- 
trasts will  not  be  lost  upon  the  observant 
visitor. 

Along  U.S.  60  Jtist  west  of  Newton  (Pop. 
14.8T7) ,  the  Harvey  County  seat,  a  neat  road- 
side shield  alerts  the  motorist  to  a  left  turn 
onto  the  Hertzler  Memorial  Highway.  Around 
the  top  of  the  emblem  are  the  words  "Horse 
and  Buggy  Doctor."  Across  the  center  is  the 
silhouette  of  the  horse  and  buggy.  The  shield 
tells  much  about  the  area. 

The  "highway"  itself  runs  something  less 
than  two  miles  south  to  the  Mayo-like  clinic 
and  hospital  that  makes  the  pleasantly  little 
tree-shaded  village  of  Halstead  (Pop.  1.596) 
one  of  Kansas'  best-known  towns.  So  re- 
spected has  the  institution  become  over  the 
years,  for  example,  that  in  many  parts  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to  "go  to  Halstead" 
is  synonymous  with  having  a  thorough  medi- 
cal check-up. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler  was  bom.  a  Men- 
nonlte.  In  1870.  He  came  to  Halstead  to 
practice  medicine  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  one- 
room  practice  grow  into  a  sprawling,  highly 
regarded  clinic-hospital  faculty  .  .  .  and 
to  record,  with  acerbic  wit,  his  thoughts  and 
experiences  in  the  best-seUlng  "Horse  and 
Bugg^y  Doctor." 

He  did  Indeed  make  his  first  sick  calls  In 
a  buggy.  But  his  medical  facility  was  thor- 
oughly modem,  as  was  his  thinking.  And  in 
this  he  paraUels  the  development  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Kansas,  many  of  whom  are 
already  planning  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
of  their  arrival  from  the  steppes  of  South- 
ern Russia. 

These  Mennonite  Immigrants,  as  is  widely 
"known,  brought  with  them  some  of  the 
hardy  "T\irkey  red'  winter  wheat  that  had 
served  them  well  in  the  Ukraine.  They  were 
not  mistaken  in  believing  it  would  serve 
them  equaUy  well  on  the  Great  Plains.  To 
use  their  wheat,  of  coiirse,  they  built  mills. 
And  so  they  helped  to  establish  Kansas  as 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  milling  centers. 

Never  "locked  in"  by  the  religious  scruples 
against  most  modem  inventions,  as  are  their 
Amlsh  brothers,  they  have  always  shifted 
easUy  to  the  new  and  improved,  whether  in 
sou  and  moistiire  conservation  techniques 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Hesston  Corp.,  with 
innovative  farm  equipment.  The  result,  so 
far  as  the  urban  traveler  is  concerned,  is  a 
predominantly  agriculture  oriented  region 
that  still  naanages  to  offer  some  interesting 
and  unusual  sights— and  a  few  satisfying 
different  things  to  do. 

Into  the  latter  category  must  fall  a  visit 
to  the  annual  smorgasbord  of  the  Halstead 
church.  A  November  event  that  success  in 
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past  years  has  limited  (or  the  convenl^ce 
of  everyone  concerned)  to  three  successive 
hour-long  servings  of  350  tlcket-beayers 
each.  It  regularly  draws  happy  diners  f»om 
across  the  state.  , 

Oennan-Mennonlte  influences  frequently 
appear  In  other  area  activities,  partlcul^ly 
those  centered  around  the  colleges.  Ffom 
time  to  time  Bethel,  at  North  Newton,  spion- 
sors  a  Mennonite  Folk  Festival,  which  plays 
the  entire  ciiltural  spectrum  from  food4  to 
the  arts,  from  old-style  hog  butchering  to 
one-act  "dramas"  In  low  German  that  bne 
can  enjoy  (as  the  writer  discovered,  tolhls 
great  surprise)  without  knowing  more  tnan 
a  word  or  two.  I 

Bethel  College,  Incidentally,  also  msttn- 
talns  an  excellent  historical  library  for  ihe 
visitor  who  might  care  to  pursue  his  stvdy 
of  Menno  Simons'  followers  beyond  the  pin- 
ner table.  And  a  museum  that  contains.  vAth 
a  notable  stuffed-animal  collection  and  con- 
siderable historical  material,  much  that  Is 
both  Interesting  and  enlightening  on  Mfea- 
nonite    culture. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  creations  [the 
eastern  visitor  is  likely  to  remember  is  ^he 
one-room  hut  of  the  pioneer  sod-buster. 
Spaxtan-like  in  appearance,  as  were  nlost 
dwellings  on  the  virgin  prairies,  it  is  never- 
theless warmed  by  decorative  touches  Here 
and  there  that  served  to  remind  the  wejary 
Immigrants  of  their  homeland.  [ 

But  one  can  capture  the  feel  of  the  Men- 
nonite culture  wlthoiit  eating  verenika  p^u- 
ma  mos,  or  horscM.  i 

And  without  visiting  a  museum.  Cfhe 
state,  by  the  way,  maintains  the  Kai^as 
Health  Mtiseum  at  Halstead,  also  a  tribiute 
to  Dr.  Hertzler.) 

One  need  only  drive  about,  almost  aim- 
lessly, to  see  striking  indications  of  this  cul- 
ture. JmsX  to  the  east  of  the  one-time  Bern- 
ard Warkentln  flour  mill  In  Halstead,  for 
example,  still  stands  the  old  Warkentln 
home — its  large  white  house  and  sprawling. 
cupola-adorned  bams  faithful  reproductl  ins 
of  the  "old  country"  structures  their  build- 
ers left  behind  them. 

There's  a  similar  vintage  stamp  on  the 
"new"  mill  he  built  when  he  moved  his 
flouring  operation  to  nearby  Newton.  No 
longer  used,  the  structure  manages  to  main- 
tain a  certain  dignity,  even  In  abandon- 
ment— buoyed  perhaps  by  the  knowledge  It 
has  been  declared  a  national  historical  land- 
mark. 

Ironically,  Warkentln  was  accident  klly 
shot  and  killed  In  his  railroad  compartment 
while  on  a  return  visit  to  his  Russian  hone- 
land — but  not  before  he  had  built  a  tringer- 
breaded  Victorian  monument  to  his  suc(es3 
m  his  new  homeland.  (The  home,  preserved 
in  its  original  condition  with  much  of  the 
fiimlture  and  furnishings,  Is  now  open  to 
visitors  on  a  limited  basis.) 

To  the  north  lies  Hlllsboro,  with  Taaor 
College  and  yet  another  historical-cultiiral 
museum.  It,  too,  contains  large  churches, 
comfortable  homes  .  .  .  and,  stretching  aivay 
In  all  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  flat.  fertUe  farmlands  of  central  Kansas 
that  make  it  all  possible. 

The  Mennonltes  way  of  life,  is  slowly  dis- 
appearing here.  But  the  "quiet  people"  Jjust 
don't  change  rapidly.  Even  the  relatlTJely 
modem-minded  ones  that  live  In  South-Cfn- 
tral    Kansas. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE       OF       ADVER": 
MARKETING,  AND  SOCIETy 


tTisnfrG 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OP   BHOOE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda^  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  "]^a- 
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tlonal  Institute  of  Advertising.  Market- 
ing, and  Society."  This  bill  was  original- 
ly introduced  on  May  3,  1971,  by  Sena- 
tor Moss— S,  1753. 

The  bill  recognizes  and  meets  a  need 
for  a  focused,  scientifically  sound  pro- 
gram of  behavioral  research  on  the  psy- 
chological and  social  impact  of  market- 
ing and  advertising  to  be  conducted  by 
an  appropriate  independent  institution. 

My  concern  with  advertising  is  most 
directly  related  to  that  seen  on  television, 
and  particularly  child  viewers.  This  Is 
so  for  several  reasons. 

First,  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
recently  noted,  new  methods  of  tele- 
vision advertising  may  be  causing  effects 
in  viewers  different  from  those  custom- 
arily generated  by  advertising.  Televi- 
sion advertising  is  not  analogous  to  tradi- 
tional advertising  in  the  printed  media — 
its  effects  are  far  more  subtle,  persuasive, 
and  render  the  viewer  far  more  vulner- 
able. 

Second,  children  constitute  a  special 
group  of  consmners  and  television  view- 
ers. If  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  television  advertising  on  adult 
viewers,  we  need  to  be  doubly  concerned 
with  its  effects  on  child  viewers.  An 
average  child  watches  television  1,340 
hours  a  year  and  goes  to  school  980  hours. 
By  the  time  he  is  18,  he  will  have  seen 
350,000  commercials.  Says  Mr.  Robert 
Pitofsky,  Director  of  the  FTC's  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection: 

Advertising  is  a  major  Influence  on  what 
oui  children  think,  what  they  want,  what 
they  aspire  to  be,  the  level  of  Innocence  or 
cynicism  with  which  they  view  their  world. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  in- 
sure that  the  effect  of  advertising  to 
children  not  be  personally  and  socially 
destructive.  But  this  is  exactly  the  charge 
that  has  been  persuasively  leveled  against 
television  advertising  directed  to  chil- 
dren. The  list  of  complainants  is  long 
and  distinguished,  ranging  from  the 
Honorable  Torbert  Macdonald,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Power,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, to  FCC  Commissioners  Burch  and 
Johnson,  to  nutrition  expert  Robert  Cho- 
ate.  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  felt  compelled  to  comment. 
Surely  this  is  an  issue  which  can  and 
should  command  truly  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

We  need  feel  no  concern  about  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  broadcasters 
and  in  opening  ourselves  to  charges  of 
Government  censorship  by  involving  our- 
selves in  the  field  of  children's  television. 
As  a  class,  children  have  always  enjoyed 
special  protection  under  the  laws  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  vulnerability  and  the 
immaturity  of  their  judgment.  Surely 
this  includes  protection  of  children  as 
consumers  and  as  television  viewers. 
Says  the  FTC: 

The  unique  aspects  of  television  and  its 
place  In  the  lives  of  most  children  provide 
compelling  reasons  for  argument  that  spe- 
cial standards  should  be  developed  in  the 
regulation  of  advertising  addressed  to  chil- 
dren. 

Children's  television  has  been  charac- 
terized as  a  "vast  wasteland"  and  an 
"entrenched  monstrosity,"  characteriza- 
tions directed  not  only  at  the  advertise- 
ments, but  also  at  programs  for  children. 
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Children's  television  need  not  be  this 
way.  It  could  serve  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren as  intelligent  and  informed  consum- 
ers and  enlightened  citizens.  It  not  only 
can,  but  must.  We  simply  will  not  toler- 
ate such  a  vast  segment  of  a  child's  time 
being  put  to  any  other  use. 

This  bUl  does  not  meet  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  children's  television.  It  does  pro- 
vide, however,  for  studies  on  the  relation- 
ship between  marketing  techniques  and 
drug  abuse,  the  alienation  of  yoimg  per- 
sons from  society,  and  the  knowledge,  at- 
titudes, and  perceptions  of  children. 

The  institute  conducting  these  studies 
would  be  located  in  the  PTC  and  would 
provide  a  desirable  institutional  frame- 
work for  the  studies  which  the  FTC  in- 
tends to  conduct  on  the  subject  in  the 
fall.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the  next  time 
Congress  considers  a  bill  on  the  subject 
of  children's  television,  the  broadcasters 
will  not  be  able  to  shirk  their  responsi- 
bility by  claiming  that  none  of  the 
charges  can  be  substantiated. 


TESTIMONIAL  FOR  "POP" 
GUMMERE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  dedicated  citizens  and 
public  servants  in  the  city  of  Seal  Beach, 
Calif.,  which  IJiave  the  privilege  to  rep- 
resent, is  being  honored  tonight  by  his 
many  friends  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 

The  man  is  Lloyd  E.  Gummere — called 
"Pop"  by  his  friends — who  has  volun- 
tarily stepped  down  after  almost  7  years 
of  service  as  both  mayor  and  councilman 
of  Seal  Beach. 

I  have  known  Pop  Gummere  for  many 
of  those  years  and  can  personally  attest 
to  the  many  significant  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  welfare  of  his  city.  By 
these  remarks,  I  want  to  Join  the  testi- 
monial. 

Many  of  the  councilmen  and  city  em- 
ployees who  worked  with  Pop  over  the 
years  have  drafted  and  signed  a  resolu- 
tion which  recalls  his  specific  contribu- 
tions to  Seal  Beach  and  his  unselfish 
service  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  honest,  effective,  and  re- 
sponsive local  government. 

The  resolution  follows: 
A    RESOLtmoN    OF    Tribtttk    to    Llotd    E. 

"Pop"    GnMME&E    Upon    His    Volttntabt 

RimaKMENT  From  the  Crrr  Council  of 

THE  City  of  Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

Whereas,  Lloyd  "Pop"  Gummere  was  elected 
to  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 
In  1964  and  re-elected  unopposed  in  1968 
and  was  selected  by  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  to  serve  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Seal 
Beach  in  1966-67  and  1968-69,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Gummere.  did  voluntarily,  re- 
sign from  his  office  as  Councilman  represent- 
ing District  No.  4,  in  order  that  the  citizens 
of  another  Councilmanic  District  wovUd  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  wishes  as 
voters  at  a  special  city  election  held  on 
March  30,  1971,  and  thereby  further  pro- 
moted the  concepts  of  democracy  and  honest, 
responsible  local  government. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Gummere  was  Instrumental 
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.  the  promotion  of  recreation  programs  for 
Se  City's  youth.  Including  the  organization 
ni  the  City's  Recreation  Department,  and  in 
the  wtaulsltlon  of  recreational  facilities  and 
onen  roace  including  Marina  Park,  Edison 
Sirlc  Schooner  Park,  and  Bullet  HIU  (Gum 
Grove)  Park,  Ufeguard  Headquarters,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Gummere,  in  recognition  of 
actual  and  potential  environmental  and  eco- 
loeical  problems,  actively  participated  In 
Dtannlng  for  adequate  sewage  disposal  fa- 
ciuties  to  avoid  pollution  to  the  City's  water 
•nd  tidal  areas,  and  was  an  early  active  cam- 
naiEner  for  cleaner  air  by  reduction  of  smog 
and  fallout  from  nearby  Industrial  type  fa- 
cilities, and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Gimimere  recognized  the 
noise  pollution  problems  resulting  from  near- 
by airport  facilities  and  worked  dUlgently  to 
eliminate  this  problem,  and 

Whereas,  Uoyd  E.  Gummere  recognized  the 
need  and  actively  supported  the  construction 
of  additional  water  supply,  storage,  trans- 
mission and  distribution  faclUtles  including 
weUs,  reservoir  and  distribution  and  trans- 
mission lines,  and 

Whereas,  Lloyd  E.  Gummere  in  realization 
of  potential  growth  problems  effecting  the 
community's  environment  was  an  active  sup- 
Dorter  of  long  range  planning  Including  the 
adoption  of  the  General  Plan  In  1966  and  the 
Riverfront  Redevelopment  Plan  In  1969  to 
guide  the  orderly  growth  of  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas  In  the  City  con- 
sistent with  the  citizen's  goals,  and 

Whereas,  Lloyd  E.  Gummere  recognized  the 
need  for  pubUc  transportation  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  City's  citizens  and  assisted 
with  the  organization  and  actively  supported 
the  first  no-fare  city  bus  service  in  Orange 
County,  and 

Whereas,  "Pop"  Gummere  supported  and 
promoted  programs  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  Including  the  organization  of 
the  City's  first  professionally  staflted  Fire  De- 
partment, construction  of  flre  stations  and 
acquisition  of  fire  fighting  apparatus,  and  the 
proper  and  adequate  staffing  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Police  Department  provided  virtth 
larger  and  more  adequate  physical  faculties 
and  modem  equipment,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Gummere  In  recognition  of 
the  need  to  provide  adequate  service  to  the 
community's  citizens  supported  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Seal  Beach  Administration  Build- 
ing in  1969,  and 

Whereas,  Lloyd  Gummere  in  recognition  of 
the  need  to  improve  the  library  service  to 
the  community,  actively  supported  the  con- 
cept of  city  cooperation  and  participation 
with  the  Orange  County  Library  District  for 
a  new  larger  library  to  serve  the  Leisure 
World  area  of  the  city  and  supported  studies 
to  initiate  improved  service  and  facilities  for 
library  service  to  other  areas  of  the  city,  and 
Whereas,  Mr.  Oxunmere  was  a  supporter 
and  active  participant  In  the  orderly  growth 
of  the  city  through  the  annexations  of  the 
College  Park,  North  American  Rockwell 
Space  Center.  Rossmoor  Shopping  and  Busi- 
ness Center  and  Surfslde  areas,  and 

Whereas,  Lloyd  Gummere,  served  as  Mayor 
and  Councilman  during  the  period  of  growth 
from  a  population  of  16,100  to  over  25.000 
citizens  and  from  8  square  miles  to  10  square 
miles  with  many  private  developments  in- 
cluding Beverly  Manor  Convalescent  Hospi- 
tal, Old  Ranch  Country  Club.  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  Space  Division  and  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration  fa- 
cilities. Old  Ranch  Tennis  Club,  College  Park, 
Bridgeport,  R.  &  B.  and  Rossmoor  Center 
residential  developments,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Gummere  also  served  his  city 
and  Its  residents  by  service  as  the  city's  rep- 
resentative to  Orange  County  Sanitation 
District  No.  3.  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Orange  County  Sanitation  District  No.  4.  and 
as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Seal  Beach 
Redevelopment  Agency,  and 
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Whereas,  "Pop"  Gummere  also  served  his 
community  and  fellow  citizens  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Golden  Rain 
Foundation.  Leisure  World-Seal  Beach,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Pact  Finding  Committee 
(Leisure  World),  Vice  President  of  the 
Orange  County  Division  of  the  League  of 
Cities,  and  previously  served  as  a  Council- 
man In  Plsmo  Beach,  California,  and 

Now,  therefore,  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 
elected  officers,  and  council  appointed  stafl 
members  who  served  with  Lloyd  "Pop"  Gum- 
mere do  hereby  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Gummere  and  his  unselfish  service  to  the 
citizenry  of  Seal  Beach  and  to  his  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  honest, 
effective  and  responsive  local  government. 


MORE  THOUGHTS  ON  CBS 
"PENTAGON "  PROGRAM 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  an  opportimity  to  read  an 
article  by  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff ,  a  former 
special  counsel  to  the  President.  The  ar- 
ticle originally  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
May  16, 1971,  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  The  comments  will  he  of  value  to 
those  Interested  in  the  CBS  program, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  I  insert 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
More  Thoughts  on  CBS  "Pentagon" 
Program 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 
Washington. — In  speaking  of  the  Impact 
of  national  television  through  appeal  to  "the 
emotions  rather  than  the  Intellect,"  a  net- 
work anchorman  said:  "The  result  has  caused 
me  to  wonder  whether  in  the  future  a  democ- 
racy which  has  uncensored  TV  In  every 
home  will  ever  be  able  to  fight  a  war,  hovrever 
moral  or  Just." 

He  continued,  "When  people  are  horrified 
by  the  same-day  sights  of  blood  and  mutUa- 
tlon,  the  hallmarks  of  all  wars,  they  are  not 
easily  convinced  that  the  cause  also  may  be 
at  stake."  The  anchorman  warned,  "The  con- 
sequences may  well  be  that  television  will 
breathe  pacifism  In  a  democracy  when  the 
evidence  of  its  own  military  action  can  be 
tuned  in  every  night." 

That  was  Roger  Mudd  of  CBS  News  speak- 
ing on  Dec.  7,  1970,  before  the  annual  Tap 
Day  convocation  of  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa,  an 
honorary  leadership  fraternity,  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University. 

Mudd,  who  a  few  months  later  was  com- 
mentator for  the  controversial  TV  docu- 
mentary. Selling  of  the  Pentagon,  declared 
that  it  was  his  belief  "after  about  17  year* 
in  the  newspaper  and  television  business" 
that  broadcasting,  whether  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision, "win  not  prove  to  have  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  Ideas  or  education  of 
man  as  much  as  the  printed  word." 

CALLS  TV  NATIONAL  OPIATE 

Mudd  then  declared  that  "the  inherent 
limitations  of  our  media  make  It  a  powerful 
means  of  communication,  but  also  a  crude 
one  which  tends  to  strike  at  the  emotions 
rather  than  at  the  Intellect."  He  stressed  that 
for  the  television  Journalist  "this  means  a 
dangerous  and  Increasing  concentration  on 
action  which  is  usually  violent  and  bloody 
rather  than  on  thought,  on  happenings  rath- 
er than  Issues;  on  shock  rather  than  explana- 
tion;   on   personalizing  rather  than   ideas." 

"Our  broadcasts  have  not  Improved,"  Mudd 
said.  "If  anything  their  quality  has  declined 
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The  tube  has  become  a  trip,  a  national  opiate, 
a  baby-sitter  who  changes  nothing,  some- 
thing to  Iron  by  and  to  shave  to  and  to  dose 
over." 

Mudd.  then  out-Agnewed  the  vice  presi- 
dent, declaring,  "I  am  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  never  have  made  folk 
heroes  out  of  the  hard-hat  demonstrators 
had  the  networks  not  first  elevated  the 
ROTC-bulldlng  burners,  the  research-file  de- 
stroyers, and  the  non-negotiable  dem&nd- 
ers." 

As  a  spefOter  at  Washington  and  Lee.  Mudd 
made  a  lot  of  sense  to  men  like  Rep.  P. 
Edward  H6bert  (D-La.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Hubert 
had  been  opposed  to  the  "managing  of  the 
news"  at  the  Pentagon  for  more  than  35 
years,  and  had  been  conducting  investiga- 
tions of  waste  and  mismanagement  In  de- 
fense contracts  In  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations  from  the  days  of  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman. 

HUBERT   A    NEWSPAPER    CRtTSADER 

A  former  newspaper  city  editor  in  New 
Orleans.  Rep.  H6bert  was  a  cnisader  against 
corruption  in  dty  and  state  governments. 
Also  he  was  a  crusader  against  corruption 
and  mismanagement  in  the  defense  estab- 
Uahment,  Including  revelations  of  what  he 
called  the  "chamber  of  horrors"  in  defense 
buying  practices  back  in  1952  and  1963. 

Mudd  states  In  the  TV  doc\imentary  that 
$30  million  a  year  Is  too  much  for  Penta- 
gon press  agentry.  Hubert  believes  the  tele- 
vision networks,  including  CBS,  are  not  help- 
ing the  situation  on  taking  direct  payments 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  "Army  recruiting 
propaganda"  even  as  many  stations  around 
the  country  refuse  to  take  the  money  and 
charge  It  up  to  "public  service."  The  Army 
has  launched  an  expensive  advertising  cam- 
paign, primarily  on  TV.  which  Is  built  around 
the  slogan,  "the  Army  wants  to  Join  you." 
Hebert  questions  whether  the  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon  documentary  didn't  focus  too 
much  on  superficial  examples  rather  than 
pinpointing  more  substantial  examples  of 
excessive  spending.  The  Louisiana  congress- 
man said  a  more  fertile  field  for  Journalistic 
enterprise  might  be  coverage  of  excessive 
spending  for  Ineffective  weapons.  Hebert. 
along  with  Sen.  John  McClellan  (D-Ark.), 
was  strong  In  his  criticism  of  Pentagon 
spending  for  the  F-111  plane,  formerly  the 
TFX.  The  entire  F-111  fleet  again  has  been 
grounded  until  an  investigation  can  be  com- 
pleted Into  the  most  recent  crash  of  one  ol 
the  planes. 

STTGGESTS  MUDD  RE-READ  SPEECH 

Hebert  feels  the  superficial  TV  documen- 
tary by  Mudd  "...  breathes  pacificism  In  a 
democracy"  in  a  manner  that  is  not  helpful 
to  balanced  judgments  by  the  American  peo- 
ple on  defense  spending.  The  awards  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  Mudd  are  "an  indication  of  the  sorry 
state  of  affairs  in  the  television  industry," 
Hebert  said. 

"I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  helpful  If 
Roger  Mudd  would  go  back  and  read  the/ 
speech  he  gave  at  Washington  and  Lee."  He. 
bert  said.  "He  might  also  suggest  that  some 
of  his  bosses  read  it,  particularly  that  part 
that  'our  broadcasts  have  not  Improved,  If 
anything  their  quality  has  declined.'  I  share 
Roger  Mudd's  concern  over  whether  a  democ- 
racy will  be  able  to  fight  a  war  where  televi- 
sion dominates  every  home."  Hebert  said. 

"I  don't  know  whether  Roger  writes  his 
own  shows,  or  whether  this  was  Just  a  case 
of  being  required  to  say  the  words  and  then 
defend  them.  His  speech  at  Washington  and 
Lee  Indicates  to  me  that  he  once  understood 
the  problem  Ijetter  than  his  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon  indicated  he  did." 

It  is  possible  that  Roger  Mudd's  iinlverslty 
speech  will  be  remembered  and  quoted  at 
least  as  long  as  the  Selling  of  the  Pentagon 
is  remembered. 
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BLUE  RIBBON  DEFENSE  PAnIeL  RE- 
PORTS—UNCERTAIN FUTURE  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE   (JH) 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMItZ 

OF   CAIjrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtnVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  197l\ 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is.  Pos- 
sony,  in  "Origin  and  Consequences  of 
World  War  n,"  said: 

We  can  define  the  condition  wha-eln  the 
probability  of  war  la  the  lowest:  wa<  Is  most 
Improbable  when  the  would-be  aggressor  Is 
absolutely  certain  that,  In  case  of  anjied  con- 
flict, he  would  be  beaten  and  defeated. 

Our    abandonment    of    the    ^illltary 
posture  which  gruarantees  as  far  las  pos- 
sible that  even  the  most  reckless  aggres- 
sor   will    refrain    from    attacking    the 
United    States — clear    superiority — pro- 
ceeds first  In  theory  and  then  in  fact. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  concluded  that  if  we  were  ta  let  the 
Soviets  achieve  nuclear  parity  with  the 
United  States  they  would  stop  building 
strategic  offensive  weapons.  Even  though 
the  Air  Force  had  recommended  as  far 
back   as    1962  that  the  United   States 
needed  a  Minuteman  force  numbering  at 
least  2,000  to  assure  that  enough  of  them 
would  be  able  to  survive  a  Soviet  first 
strike  in  the  mid-70's  to  effectively  re- 
taliate. McNamara  froze  our  ICBM  force 
level  at  1.054.  The  Soviets— «ee  news- 
letter 71-18— continued  to  build  iCBM's 
far  past  the  point  of  parity,  now  possess 
practically  50  percent  more  of  tt*se  in- 
tercontinental nuclear  rocket  weapons 
than  we  do,  and  are  still  bulldinir  on  a 
crash  basis. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  reverse  these 
ominous  developments  the  current  ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  introduce  a 
new  theory  which  holds  that  defense  and 
survival  can  be  had  on  the  chea©.  This 
new  theory  is  known  as  "realistic  deter- 
rence." see  Newsletters  71-3.  4,  5.  tJnlike 
Mr.  McNamara's  theory  which  could  be 
proved  wrong  in  the  real  world  simply 
through  continued  Soviet  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons,  this  new  theory  can 
be  proved  wrong  in  the  real  world  only 
through  successful  Soviet  attack  to  the 
United  States.  T 

The  supplemental  report  of  th^  blue 
ribbon  Defense  Panel  identified  tbls  in- 
adequate allocation  of  resources  toward 
defense,  the  first  purpose  of  government, 
as  one  of  the  major  strategic  indicators 
which  compeUed  them  to  make  the 
projection  that:  T 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  In  toe  TO's 
neither  the  vital  Interests  of  the  VB.  nor  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  Ite  citizens  will  b«  se- 
cure. 

How  much  should  be  spent  on  defense? 
Some  defense  critics  say  we  are  over- 
spending on  defense  and  point  toi  some 
real  or  imagined  deficiency  within  our 
society.  They  may  point  to  whaFthey 
consider  Inadequate  school  systems  as 
proof  that  we  are  spending  too  muph  on 
securing  ourselves  from  foreign  attack. 
They  are  hopelessly  ccaifused  as  lio  the 
criteria  used  to  establish  what  must  be 
spent  on  defensive  measures.  Defense 
preparedness  measures  must  accorq  with 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  threat  which  exists  In  the  present 
and  is  expected  to  exist  in  the  future.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  if  we  are  not 
able  to  assure  our  survival  we  can  protect 
none  of  our  other  values.  Every  cut  in  de- 
fense funds  at  this  point  brings  nuclear 
war,  with  untold  millions  of  fatalities, 
that  much  closer. 

Our  national  priorities  have  now  been 
"reordered"  to  the  point  where  next  year 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  Department  which,  20 
years  ago,  did  not  even  exist  at  the 
Cabinet  level,  wUl  receive  more  fimds 
than  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
current  Department  of  Defense  budget 
request  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  two  dec- 
ades in  terms  of  percentage  of  total  Fed- 
eral spending.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
funds  extracted  from  the  American  tax- 
payer will  be  applied  toward  defense  this 
year.  Within  the  shrunken  Department 
of  Defense  budget.  53  percent  of  all  funds 
are  now  going  toward  personnel  and  re- 
lated costs.  Even  though  the  number  of 
people  on  the  DOD  payroll  has  dropped 
by  1»4  million  since  1968,  personnel  costs 
have  risen  by  $7.2  billion.  In  1974,  over 
60  percent  of  the  Defense  budget  will  be 
devoted  to  personnel  costs. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  1972  de- 
fense funds  will  go  toward  our  strategic 
forces.  In  terms  of  constant  1972  dollars 
we  will  be  spending  one-half  as  much  on 
our  strategic  forces  as  we  did  a  decade 
ago.  In  fact,  this  year  we  will  spend  con- 
siderably more  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion than  we  will  on  the  strategic  forces 
which  {issure  our  survival. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets,  with 
only  25  percent  of  their  military  spend- 
ing going  toward  personnel  costs,  will 
spend  twice  as  much  this  year  on  nuclear 
weaponry  as  the  United  States.  Although 
dollars  to  rubles  cost  comparisons  are 
quite  complex,  it  is  easy  enough  to  ask 
the  question,  "How  much  would  it  cost  us 
to  buy  what  the  Soviets  now  have  de- 
ployed or  under  construction?"  Obvious- 
ly plenty  more  than  we  are  now  spend- 
ing. 

We  all  owe  the  members  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  who  had  the  In- 
sight and  courage  to  draw  up  a  realistic, 
straight  from  the  shoulder  assessment  of 
disastrous  current  trends  in  defense  pre- 
paredness, a  great  deal.  Being  fore- 
warned, there  can  be  no  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing to  disarm.  As  the  panel  members 
said  in  closing  their  report — 

The  mo«t  ominous  danger  of  being  second 
rate  In  the  nuclear  age  is  that  It  multiplies 
the  chances— not  of  peace— but  of  nuclear 
war  .  .  .  The  road  to  peace  has  never  been 
through  appeasement,  vmlUteral  disarma- 
ment or  negotiation  from  weakness.  The  en- 
tire recorded  history  of  mankind  Is  precisely 
to  the  contrary.  Among  the  great  naUona 
only  the  strong  survive. 


May  20,  1971 


U.S.    TROOPS    RECALL:    A    MATTER 
OP  TIMING 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  Missouiu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  change 
for  the  sake  of  change,  concludes  former 


Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  li 
no  sound  policy  for  a  great  Nation  Mr 
Ball  explains  why  in  the  following  iudd 
column  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Mm 
19:  ^ 

0.8.  Teoops  Recall:  A  Mattxk  of  Tatao 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  Messrs.  Manklewlcs- 
and  Braden's  requiem  for  "the  last  of  tbs 
Imperialists"  In  yesterday's  Washington  Poet 
nor  do  I  even  object  to  their  Including  ml 
among  those  thus  celebrated.  I  strongl/sm. 
pect  that  their  descrlpUon  of  the  cleavage  In 
thought  between  my  generation  and  thOM 
under  30  Is  all  too  accurate — though  I  take 
no  comfort  from  that  conclusion. 

My  quarrel  with  Senator  Mansfield's  pro- 
posed  amendment,  which  would  abrupUi 
direct  the  President  to  bring  home  half  i 
our  troops  now  deployed  In  Europe,  relatai 
primarily  to  method  and  to  timing. 

NATO  is  an  alliance  of  nations  that  per. 
celved  a  common  danger  and  organized  to 
meet  It.  It  can  survive  and  fimcUon  only  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  which  mean* 
that  the  member  nations  should  not  act  pre- 
emptorUy  and  without  full  consultation 
NATO  survived  General  de  Gaulle's  rude  and 
arbitrary  withdrawal,  but  only  because 
Prance  did  not  play  anything  like  the  leader* 
ship  role  now  played  by  the  United  8tst«e, 
nor  did  Germany  depend  for  her  security  on 
Prance's  staying  power,  as  she  does  on  Amer- 
ica's. 

Por  our  country  to  act  so  capriciously 
would  be  reckless  and  destructive,  particu- 
larly if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  Western 
Europe  Is  at  a  kind  of  climacteric— a  period 
of  change  in  life  where  Its  future  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  here  that  the  matter 
of  timing  becomes  Important,  for,  though  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  American 
troops  could  or  should  be  a  permanent  as- 
pect of  the  European  landscape,  the  present 
moment  would  seem  the  worst  possible  time 
for  a  substantial  and  atM-upt  withdrawal. 

Between  Chancellor  Brandt's  OstopoMik 
and  the  negotiations  over  Britain's  entry 
into  the  common  market,  Europe  Is  going 
through  an  uneasy  summer.  The  recent  ap- 
parent reversal  of  Prench  policy  betrays  this. 
Ftee  of  the  Oaullist  enchantment,  Pranoe 
can  no  longer  blink  at  the  fact  that  We«t 
Germany  Is  the  strongest  power  In  conti- 
nental Western  Europe.  Thus  Prenchmen  are 
beginning  to  fear  that,  unless  Britain  casts 
her  lot  with  Europe  as  a  counter-weight  to 
emerging  German  power,  the  specter  of  Ger- 
man dominance  will  become  increasingly 
more  disturbing,  particularly  as  the  German* 
begin  to  probe,  no  matter  how  tentatively, 
the  potential  for  new  arrangements  with  the 
East. 

Europe  at  the  moment  is  at  a  croesroada. 
If  Britain  Joins  the  European  Community, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that,  over  the  next 
few  years,  Evirope  can  build  solid  founda- 
tions for  a  modem  political  structure  that 
shoxild  assvire  not  only  cohesion  and  stabil- 
ity, but  tighten  Germany's  Western  links. 
But,  if  the  effort  should  fall,  then  latent 
forces  of  fragmentation  could  well  begin  to 
operate  and  Russia  would  make  the  most  of 
the  political  malaise  that  would  ensue. 

Prance  would  tend  to  turn  In  on  Itself  as 
it  did  between  the  wars.  A  new  generation  of 
Germans  would  feel  strong  pressures  to  seek 
illusory  ties  with  the  East — a  phenomenon 
that  has  occurred  again  and  again  In  German 
history.  Italy,  with  its  political  center  already 
badly  eroded  and  suffering  the  new  disquiet 
of  a  Mediterranean  nation  no  longer  washed 
by  an  exclusively  Western  sea,  might  pursue 
a  quite  uncertain  course — particularly  If,  as 
seems  possible  on  the  demise  of  Its  79-year- 
oJd  leader,  Yugoslavia  should  begin  to  fall 
apart. 

Thus,  for  these  reasons  alone.  It  seems  too 
nervous  a  moment  to  disturb  the  confidence 
of    Europe — and    particularly    Germany — In 
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America's  intentions  and  staying  power.  But 
I  recognize  that  these  arguments  rest  on  the 
assxunptlon  that  it  is  Important  to  maintain 
a  power  balance  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  many  of  my  young  friends  do  not 
share — and  the  further  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  almost  certainly  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  expanding  Its 
infiuence  in  Western  Europe  if  It  saw  the 
chance  to  do  so. 

To  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  an 
expansionist  phase  one  need  look  no  fiir- 
ther  than  the  recent  vast  extension  of  Soviet 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt.  And 
to  the  young,  who  would  Insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  no  worse  In  Its  motive  ox  ac- 
tions than  the  United  States,  I  would  poee 
only  one  question:  Why,  in  that  case,  need 
Bussla  maintain  a  wall  in  Berlin,  or  forcibly 
prevent  Its  own  citizens  and  those  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  moving  to  the  West?  Evil  as  it 
may  appear  to  our  self-flagellating  youth. 


the  "American  empire,"  even  at  the  height 
of  Its  pre-eminence,  never  sought  to  encage 
the  millions  in  Its  orbit.  And  would  the 
young  moralists  of  today  feel  no  qualms  if 
more  and  more  of  the  world's  population 
were  forced  within  an  expanding  prison? 

In  any  event,  why  hurry  as  Senator  Mans- 
field would  have  us  do? 

Once  there  was  a  village  that  was  saved 
from  the  constant  devastation  of  destructive 
floods  by  the  building  of  a  dam.  Por  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  village  prospered;  then 
a  restless  new  generation  asked  the  pene- 
trating question:  "Why  do  we  need  the  dam? 
After  all.  there  has  not  been  a  flood  for  25 
years."  So  they  tore  it  down. 

It  ]■  a  partially  inept  parat>Ie,  ainoe  it 
Implies  a  sense  of  pernoanence  wltb  regard 
to  our  NATO  deployments  that  I  do  not  en- 
dorse. Yet  It  does  underline  one  simple 
point:  Change  for  the  sake  of  change  Is  no 
sound  policy  for  a  great  nation. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SENATE— FriWai^,  May  21,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  H.  Oam- 
BRELL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  without  whom  we  can 
do  little  that  is  great  and  good,  but  with 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  help  us  to 
begin,  continue,  and  end  this  day  with 
Thee.  Shed  Thy  light  upon  our  pathway 
that  we  may  see  Thy  way  clearly  and 
walk  in  it.  Help  us  so  to  live  that  we  may 
be  part  of  the  solution  and  not  part  of 
the  problem  confronting  us.  May  we  be 
cheerful  when  things  go  wrong,  serene 
when  things  are  irritating,  and  perse- 
vering when  things  are  difficult.  Spare 
us  from  bitterness  or  resentment  or  in- 
flamed temper.  Give  us  grace  so  to  live 
with  joy  and  peace  in  our  lives  that  we 
may  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
Workman,  who  went  about  doing  good, 
and  in  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    THE    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatk, 
PaKsn)E>rr  pro  tucpork, 
Washington.  D.O..  May  21. 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  David  H.  Oambrell,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellkmdes, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE   RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  20,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  May  21,  1971,  received  a 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8190)  entitled  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes";  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  26,  29, 
37,  39,  41,  46,  62,  64,  69,  and  84  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  18,  38,  49,  57,  and  59  to  the  bill 
and  concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
conciurence  of  the  Senate. 


BLANDINA  SALVADOR 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  with  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  Pastore  nile  of  ger- 
maneness, which  will  not  begin  until  the 
unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  tmobjected-to  items  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Order  No. 
ill.  Senate  bill  441. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  (S.  441)  for  the  reUef  of 
Blandina  Salvador,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Blandina  Salvador  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  ofiScer  to  deduct  one  number  frc»n 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natlvee  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
or  the  fiscal  year  next  following. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-112),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meastire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

prrapoax  or  tsk  biu. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  tba 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Blandina  Salvador.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  and  for  an  appropriate  visa  numJier  de- 
duction. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  bill  (S.  559)  for  the  reUef  of  Al- 
bina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  6S9 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  AJblna  LucIo  Z.  Manlucu  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
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mltted  to  the  Ualted  States  for  peitnanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactinent  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  requited  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  pennaneiit  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  ahall  instruct  the 
proper  ofBcer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  flstal  year 
next  fallowing,  the  total  number  o^  Immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  wbich  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  alien's  birth  under  paragra|)h  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  tha  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-113),  explaining  the  purines  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ixcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FT7RPOSX    or    THE    BILL 

The   pxirpoee   of   the  bill  is  to  grknt 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the 
States  to  Alblna  Luclo  Z.  Manlucu 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
fee  and  for  an  appropriate  visa 
ductlon. 
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The  bill  (S.  617)  for  the  reUef 
Kei-Fong,  wtis  considered,  ordered 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 
s.  617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  liouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  S^tes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thalj,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  4nd  Na- 
tionality Act,  Slu-Kel-Fong  may  be  c^assiSed 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)  (1)  (F)  of  that  Act,  apd  a  petltionimay  be 
filed  in  his  behalf  by  Hfce  Pong,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  pursiiant  to  sectlo^i  204  of 
the  Act :  Provided,  That/no  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  ben^lary  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue 
of  such  relattonablp,  be  accorded  an(y  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  priated  in 
the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-114),  explaining  the  purtwse  of 
the  measure.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  txcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    or  THK   Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  faclll  ate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  In  an  im  nedlate 
relative  status  of  the  alien  child  Adopted 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


ANGELO  DiSTEFANO 

The  bill  (S.  898)  for  the  relief  of  lAngelo 
DiStefano,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  reiad  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3.  898 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That, 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat  lonallty 
Act,  Angelo  DiStefano  shall  be  held 
sldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resl^i 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  this 
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tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  reduce  by  one  number,  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  follow- 
ing, the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  naade  available 
to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
unaer  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-115),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Angelo  DiStefano.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  pajrment  of  the  required  visa  fee  and 
for  an  apprc^rlate  visa  number  deduction. 


PT7RPOSE  OF  TBX  BILL 


DR.  DIONISIO  TENG  LIBI  AND 
DR.  BERNADETTE  LIBI 

The  bill  (S.  997)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Dionisio  Teng  Libi  and  Dr.  Bemadette 
Libi  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Doctor  Dionisio  Teng  Llbl  and  Doctor 
Bemadette  Libi  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  7, 
1961,  and  July  9,  1963,  respectively. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-116),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCrRP06E   OF   THK   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiaries  to  file  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


LUANA  GAJA 


The  bill  (S.  1155)  for  the  reUef  of 
Luana  Gaja  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  bs  follows: 

S.  1155 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (1)  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Luana  Oaja  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  daughter  of 
Charles  K.  Hekekla,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  natural  mother,  brother,  or  sis- 
ter of  the  said  Luana  Oaja,  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  shall  not  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-117),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  th« 
beneficiary  to  qualify  for  first  preference 
status  as  the  unmarried  daughter  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 


MIRIAM  liAZAROWrrZ 

The  bill  (S.  1269)  for  the  relief  of 
Miriam  Lazarowitz  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.     1269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Miriam  Lazarowitz  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  within  the  piirview  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (4)   of  that  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-118),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSK    OF   THZ  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  qualify  for  fourth  preference 
status. 
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WONG  WAH  SIN 

The  bill  (S.  1271)  for  the  relief  of 
Wong  Wah  Sin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1271 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(8) 
(19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Wong  Wah  Sin  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  he  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-119) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITBPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  sought  to  procure  a  visa  by 
misrepresenting  a  material  fact  in  behalf  of 
the  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 


LEONORA  LOPEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  255)  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Lopez  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment. 
On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out — 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  201(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Leonora  Lopez  shall  be  held  and  considered 


to  be  the   parent  of   Adelaida   Eugenlo,   a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  the  proviso  to 
section  101(b)(1)(E)  of  that  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  the  case  of  Leonora  Lopez. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  proviso  to  section  101(b) 
(1)(E)  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  Leonora  Lopez. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-120),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended.  Is  to 
provide  for  the  filing  of  an  immediate  rela- 
tive visa  petition  in  behalf  of  Leonora  Lopez, 
the  natural  mother  of  an  adopted  U.S.  citi- 
zen daughter.  The  amendment  Is  clarifying 
in  nature. 

EDDIE  TROY  JAYNES  AND  ROSA 
ELENA  JAYNES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  306)  for  the  reUef  of  Eddie  Troy 
Jaynes  and  Rosa  Elena  Jaynes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment. 
On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out: 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  section  21(e)  of  the 
Act  of  October  3,  1965,  Eddie  Troy  Jaynes 
and  Rosa  fUena  Jaynes  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  May  2,  1964,  upon  pajrment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by 
two,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made  available 
to  special  immigrants  as  defined  In  section 
10(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That,  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Eddie  Troy  Jaynes, 
Junior,  and  Rosa  Elena  Jaynes  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  res- 
idence as  of  May  2,  1964,  upon  payment  of 
the  reqxiired  visa  fees. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Eddie  Troy  Jaynes,  Junior,  and  Rosa 
Elena  Jaynes  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  May  2. 
1964,  upon  jyayment  of  the  required  visa 
fees. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  sis  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy  Jaynes, 
Jr.,  and  Rosa  Elena  Jajrnes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-121),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiaries  to  file  petitions  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to 
delete  reference  to  visa  number  deductions, 
inasmuch  as  the  beneficiaries  could  originally 
have  entered  the  United  States  as  nonquota 
Immigrants  had  they  been  properly  docu- 
mented. A  further  amendment  refiects  the 
complete  name  of  the  male  beneficiary. 


DESIGNATION  OP  NATIONAL  STAR 
ROUTE  MAIL  CARRIERS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  583) 
designating  the  last  full  week  in  July  of 
1971  as  "National  Star  Route  Mail  Car- 
riers Week"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-124) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  f\ill  week  in  July  of  1971  as 
"National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week" 
and  calling  upon  the  Postal  Service  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  recognition 
to  the  Nation's  star  route  raail  carriers, 


CHRISTINA  BANGCAWAYAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  442)  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Bangcawayan  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment. 

On  page  1,  in  line  4  strike  out  "Christi- 
na Bangcawayan"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Cristina  Bangcawayan",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Cristina  Bangcawayan  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
or  the  fiscal  year  next  following. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  fmiended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cristina  Bang- 
cawayan". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-122),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTKPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  resident  In 
the  United  States  to  Cristina  Bangcawayan. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee  and  for  an  appropriate  visa 
number  deduction.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the 
beneficiary's  first  name. 


DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PEACE  CORPS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  29)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  on  May  30,  1971, 
and  ending  on  June  5, 1971,  as  "National 
Peace  Corps  Week ",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

VThereas  the  year  1971  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps;  and 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  noUbly 
successful  in  promoting  world  peace  uid 
friendship  by  making  avaUable  to  interested 
countries  and  areas  Americans  wUling  to 
help  meet  the  need  for  trained  manpower 
by  serving  overseas;  and 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  presently  has 
programs  in  over  sixty  covmtrles;  and 

Whereas  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
volunteers  have  served  overseas  in  the  Peace 
Corps :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  (1)  designating  the 
calendar  week  beginning  on  May  30.  1971, 
and  ending  on  June  5,  1971,  as  "National 
Peace  Corps  Week";  and  (2)  Inviting  the 
Governors  and  mayors  of  States  and  local 
governments  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
similar  proclamations. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-123) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  mesisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FtrSPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
lufing  the  calendar  week  beginning  May  30, 
1971,  and  ending  on  June  5,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Peace  Corps  Week"  and  inviting  the 
Governors  and  mayors  of  States  and  local 
governments  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
similar  proclamations. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  JOINT  RE$OLU- 
TION  ESTABLISHING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION  j 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consic^r  the 
bill  (S.  1538)  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commissioa,  as 
amended  which  had  been  reporte4  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  w|lth  an 
amendment. 

On  page  1.  In  line  7,  strike  out  tjie  fig- 
ure "1675,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "$670,000",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaseTnbled,  That  tectlon 
7(a)  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Cqmmls- 
alon,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  July  4, 
1966  (80  SUt.  381),  as  amended,  U  further 
•mended  by  «trlklng  "$373,000"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1670,000". 


^.| 


The  amendment  was  agreed  ._., 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third!  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-126),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRD. 
as  follows :  i 

rVMPOSK    OF    AMXNDICXNT      I 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  U  tq  limit 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  fbr  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ctotomls- 
slon  to  "$670,000"  for  fiscal  year  1971.' 
ptmposE  I 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authoiize  an 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $670,000  ftr  the 
expenses  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  for  the  fiscal  yeaj  1971. 

STATXMKirr  I 

The  American  Revolution  Blcentfcnnlal 
Commission  was  established  on  July  4il966, 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-491  (80 
Stat.  250).  The  statute  placed  on  the  Com- 
mission the  responslbuity  of  planning,  en- 
couraging, developing,  and  coordlnatlig  the 
commemoration  during  the  bicentennial 
era.  I 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  REVISED  OR- 
GANIC ACT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4209)  to  amend  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  i^ead- 
Ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  frcwn  the  report  (No. 
92-125).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rejord, 
as  follows: 

FDXPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  section  27  of  the  Organic  Act  Of  the 
Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C.  {  1617)  by  correct- 
ing the  reference  In  that  section  to  the  Chap- 
ter of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Cod#  cov- 
ering VS.  attorneys,  and  by  deleting  tfte  ex- 
ception In  section  27  which  now  llmlte  the 
U.S.  attorney  In  the  Virgin  Islands  t$  one 
assistant. 


SrATXMZNT 

The  bUl.  HJt.  4209,  was  Introduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  an 
executive  communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  recommends  its  enact- 
ment. The  amendments  contained  In  the  bill 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  because  the  work  of  the  oflloe  of  the 
VB.  attorney  for  the  Vlrg^  Islands  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  recent  years  and 
there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  an  addi- 
tional assisting  U.S.  attorney. 

At  the  present  time,  section  27  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C. 
§  1617)  prohibits  the  Attorney  General  from 
appointing  an  additional  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney. This  section  provides  that  chapter  31 
(now  chapter  35)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  which  deals  with  the  office  of  UJ3.  at- 
torney, shall  apply  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  with 
the  sole  exception  that  the  "attorney  general 
shall  not  appoint  more  than  one  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands." 

This  bill  would  update  the  title  28  chapter 
reference  from  "31"  to  "36"  and  would  re- 
move the  exception;  hence  28  U.S.C.  842,  as 
a  part  of  chapter  36,  wotild  apply  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Section  542  provides  that  the 
"attorney  general  may  appoint  one  or  more 
assistant  U.S.  attorneys  In  any  district  when 
the  public  Interest  so  requires."  Enactment 
Qfthls  proposal  would  give  the  attorney  gen- 
eHM^  the  same  discretion  in  this  matter  within 
tee  Virgin  Islands  as  he  presently  has  in  the 
Judicial  districts  of  the  United  SUtes. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  a  hearing  on  this  bill 
on  March  10,  1971.  At  that  hearing,  the  wit- 
ness appearing  in  behalf  of  the  Jxistice  De- 
partment pointed  out  that  the  workload  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  actually  exceeds  several 
of  the  six  districts  which  are  presently  al- 
located two  assistant  U.S.  attorneys.  In  ad- 
dition, the  present  lack  of  flexibility  In  the 
appointment  of  assistants  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  sub- 
stantial case  backlog.  To  Ulustrate  the  prob- 
lem and  to  make  comparisons  to  comparable 
districts,  the  witness  presented  the  follow- 
ing tables  in  connection  with  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee : 

APPENDIX 
WORKLOAD  COMPARISON   BETWEEN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  AND  1  ASSISTANT  DISTRICTS  FOR  1ST  HALF  OF 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


District 


Cue 
filings 


Casa 
termi- 
nated 


Cases 
pending 


Virgin  Islands 156 

Canal  Zone Jm 

Guam g 


158 

128 

8 


185 
38 

■11 


156 

158 

185 

69 

63 

69 

44 

57 

53 

78 

66 

95 

148 

143 

215 

103 

91 

236 

96 

90 

53 

WORKLOAD  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  (1  ASSISTANT)  AND  2  ASSISTANT  DISTRICTS 
FOR  1ST  HALF  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Virgin  islands 

Maine' 

New  Hampshire*. 

Vermont. 

West  Virginia  N... 

Wisconsin  Wi 

Wyoming' 


>  440  lands  tracts. 

•  These  districts  were  increased  from  1  to  2  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys  effective  January  1971. 

•  Note:  It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  charts  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  workload  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  other  1  assistant 
districts  and  generally  exceeds  the  workload  of  the  2  assistant 
districts. 

The  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Virgin  Islands  has 
the  additional  responsibility  of  prosecuting 
felonies  as  defined  In  the  laws  of  the  Virgin 
IsUinds.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  hearing 
on"  March  10,  1971,  that  this  responsibility 
has  served  to  compound  the  workload  prob- 
lem of  this  particular  office.  This  additional 
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responsibility  Is  based  upon  language  fouod 
In  section  27  of  the  revised  Organic  Act  Itself 
It  Is  there  provided  that  the  U.S.  attorney  u 
to  prosecute  In  the  district  court  In  the  name 
of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  all 
offenses  sigalnst  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islanda 
which  are  cognizable  by  that  court.  It  is  his 
responsibility  to  prosecute  all  such  cases  un- 
less he  consents  to  a  transfer  of  the  func- 
tion to  the  attorney  general  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  This  aspect  of  the  U.S.  attorneys 
duties  was  the  subject  of  extended  discussion 
and  explanation  at  the  hearing,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  govem- 
mental  operation  in  the  islands  that  the 
U.S.  attorney  is  to  have  this  Jurisdiction  over 
local  crimes  as  well  as  the  usual  responsibility 
of  the  U.S.  attorney  over  Federal  crimes.  The 
result  Is  that  the  U.S.  attorney  is  responsible 
for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  other  than 
misdemeanors. 

In  the  Federal  area,  it  was  observed  that 
the  burden  placed  upon  the  office  In  con- 
nection with  immigration  cases  also  con- 
tributes to  the  workload.  The  problem  of 
Illegal  entrants  has  been  a  continuing  one 
which  appears  to  have  Increased  in  recent 
years  and  represents  a  law  enforcement  prob- 
lem. Moreover,  there  has  been  a  marked  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  criminal  cases  In  the 
district  court. 

The  comparative  figures  concerning  cases 
handled  by  the  average  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney as  compared  with  the  assistant  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  should  also  be  noted.  In  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1970,  the  average 
number  of  cases  handled  by  an  assistant  UjS. 
attorney  was  189.  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
cases  handled  during  the  same  year  by  the 
assistant  was  389.  This  is  a  disproportionate 
figure  even  when  an  allowance  is  made  for 
the  different  type  of  cases  being  handled  by 
the  various  districts. 

Another  local  aspect  that  must  be  con- 
sidered when  one  Is  analyzing  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  In  the  Virgin  Islands  re- 
lates to  the  geographical  situation.  The  group 
is  made  up  of  three  principal  Islands  and  the 
U.S.  district  court  Is  held  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Thomas  as  well  as  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Croix.  Should  a  Judge  be  holding  court  on 
St.  Thomas  at  the  same  time  as  a  Judge  Is 
holding  court  on  St.  Croix,  the  office  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  has  a  dual  responsibility. 
Should  the  U.S.  attorney  be  required  to  ap- 
pear in  a  case  before  the  court  of  appeals 
In  Philadelphia,  where  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
generally  meets,  the  pressures  placed  upon 
the  office  are  obvious.  Since  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  Is  responsible  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  felony  cases,  It  is  necessary  for  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  UJ3.  attorney's  office  to 
appear  in  local  courts  in  connection  with 
preliminary  hearings  for  felonies.  There  are 
four  local  courts  in  the  islands  which  con- 
duct these  preliminary  hearings  and  these 
courts  meet  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix  and 
St.  John  as  well  as  St.  Thomas.  The  respon- 
sibility before  these  courts,  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  district  court,  for  a  U.S.  attorney's 
office  with  only  two  attorneys  available  to 
perform  the  work  has  proven  to  be  a  dlffl- 
cult  matter  at  times. 

Public  Law  91-272,  approved  on  June  2, 
1970,  authorized  an  additional  Judge  for  the 
Virgin  Islands,  so  that  two  U.S.  district 
Judges  are  now  authorized  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  demonstrated  need  for  the  ad- 
ditional Judge,  which  has  already  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress,  Is  also  relevant  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  Clearly,  the  volume  of  work  which  Jus- 
tified the  creation  of  the  additional  Judge- 
ship Impels  a  similar  conclusion  In  connec- 
tion with  the  removal  of  the  limitation  of 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  to  one  assistant. 

In  response  to  a  question  at  the  bearing 
concerning  the  cost  of  thlA  legislation,  the 
witness  in  behalf  of  the  Juilce  Department 
stated  that  In  view  of  the  aadltlonal  Judge- 
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ship  authorized  by  Congress,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  provided  for  a  proportionate 
increase  In  the  moneys  available  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  attorney.  In  other  words, 
the  money  has  been  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  In  response  to  a  question  concern- 
ing the  faculties  available  to  the  U.8.  at- 
torney's office  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  It  was 
suted  that  there  is  adequate  space  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  for  an  addltloiuil 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  In  the  same  building 
now  being  utUlzed  by  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office.  As  to  support  personnel,  the  Justice 
Department  does  not  contemplate  any  Im- 
mediate need  for  additional  clerical  support 
even  with  the  appointment  of  the  new  as- 
sistant. 

On  April  5,  1971,  H.R.  4209  passed  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives.  Based  on  the  facts 
outlined  In  the  executive  communication 
and  'the  testimony  presented  at  the  House 
subcommittee  hearing,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  bUl  be  considered  favor- 
ably. ^^_^^_^^^ 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP  1971 

The  bill  (S.  1905)  to  clarify  and  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1906 
A  bill  to  clarify  and  extend  the  authority 

of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Amendments  Act  of  1971". 

TITLK  I 
See.  101.  (a)  In  connection  with  the 
financial  assistance  programs  established  by 
the  Small  Business  Act,  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  and  by  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  make  loans  In  cooperation  with 
persons  or  organizations  not  normally  en- 
gaged In  lending  activity,  as  well  as  with 
banks  or  other  lending  Institutions,  and  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  respect  to  the 
servicing  of  these  loans;  and 

(2)  to  make  interest  subsidy  grants  to 
small  business  concerns  which  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Administration, 
through  the  cooperation  of  banks  or  other 
lending  institutions  or  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  persons  or  organizations  not  normally 
engaged  In  lending  activity.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, shall  the  annual  amount  of  such  a 
grant  exceed  the  product  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  multipUed  by  the  least  of  (A)  8  per 
centimi;  (B)  one-third  of  the  prevailing  rate 
of  Interest  applicable  to  the  loan;  or  (C)  the 
difference  lietween  the  prevailing  rate  of  In- 
terest applicable  to  the  loan  and  6V4  per 
centum  No  grant  shaU  be  made  under  this 
subsection  relating  to  interest  due  on  a  loan 
later  than  three  years  from  the  time  the  loan 
was  disbursed,  and  each  grant  under  this 
title  shall  be  charged.  In  the  amotints  there- 
of relating  to  each  of  said  years,  to  the  re- 
specUve  appropriations  current  at  the  time 
the  grant  agreement  is  entered  Into  and  to 
the  appropriations  current  on  the  respective 
anniversaries  thereof. 

(b)  In  exercising  its  discretion  to  make  In- 
terest assistance  grants  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administration 
shaU— 

(1)  consider  the  need  of  the  small  bxisiness 
recipient,  taking  into  account  all  of  the 
relevant  circumstances.  Including  the  bor- 
rower's ratio  of  debt  to  equity,  the  newness 
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of  the  business,  the  financial  position  of  the 
recipient,  the  cost  of  money  to  the  recipient's 
competitors,  and  the  Individual  needs  of  the 
b<M-rower;   sind 

(2)  take  appropriate  action  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  the  interest  assistance  do  not 
accrue  to  persons  other  than  the  recipient. 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized  to  extend  grants  to 
public  or  private  organizations  to  pay  all  or 
]>art  of  the  costs  of  providing  business  man- 
agement assistance  and  related  technical  aid 
to  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged 
persons. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  grants  made  un- 
der this  section  may  Include  the  following: 

( 1 )  planning  and  research,  including  feasi- 
bility studies  and  market  research; 

(2)  the  identification  and  development  of 
new  business  opportunities; 

(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  Oovem- 
ment  programs; 

(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

(6)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  bvislness  with  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  socially  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persoDs,  including 
the  provision  of  incentives  and  assistance 
to  such  major  businesses  so  that  they  will 
aid  In  the  training  and  up>gradlng  of  poten- 
tial subcontractors  or  other  small  business 
concerns; 

(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  training,  and  leg^l  and  other 
related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  management  training 
programs  using  the  resoiirces  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  training  opp>ortunlties  in  exist- 
ing btisinesses,  and  with  emphasis  in  all  cases 
upon  providing  management  training  of 
sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop  en- 
trepreneurial and  managerial  self-sufficleccy 
on  the  part  of  the  Individuals  served; 

(7)  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs, 
including  tuition,  of  the  participation  of 
socially  or  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons In  courses  and  training  programs  for 
the  development  of  skills  relating  to  any 
aspect  of  business  management;   and 

(8)  provision  of  guidance  or  advice  to  so- 
cially or  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
seeking  government  assistance  relating  to  the 
establishment  or  continuance  of  small  btisi- 
nesses. 

(c)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent and  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams under  this  section,  Including  full  in- 
formation on  and  analysis  of  the  character 
and  Impact  of  managerial  assistance  pro- 
vided, the  location,  Income  characteristics, 
and  types  of  businesses  and  Individuals  as- 
sisted, and  the  extent  to  which  private  re- 
sources and  skills  have  been  Involved  in 
these  programs. 

(e)  Section  40€  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Ssc.  103.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion may  conduct  research  and  studies  with 
a  view  to  identifying  categories  of  small  busi- 
ness which  lack  growth  possibilities,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  small  business  built  around 
innovations  promising  rapid  growth,  and 
with  a  view  to  identifying  the  nature  and 
causes  of  small  business  failures. 

Sxc.  104.  Appropriations  are  authorized  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program  tinder  sections  101, 

102,  and  103.  

TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  Section  103  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  from  paragraph  (6); 


(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  The  term  'minority  enterprise  small 
business  Investment  company',  hereinafter 
called  MESBIC,  means  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company,  the  Investment  policy  of 
which  Is  that  its  investments  will  be  made 
solely  In  small  business  concerns  which  will 
contribute  to  a  well-balanced  national  econ- 
omy by  facilitating  ownership  in  such  con- 
cerns by  persons  whose  participation  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  hampered  becaiise 
of  social  or  economic  disadvantages." 

Sbc.  202.  Section  301  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
in  this  section,  a  MESBIC  may  be  organized 
and  chartered  under  State  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion statutes,  and  may  be  licensed  by  the 
Administration  to  operate  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

Sec.  203.  Section  302  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  shares  of  stock  or  other  equity  or  debt 
securities  issued  by  a  MESBIC  shall  be  eU- 
glble  for  purchase  by  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  subject  to  the  6  per 
centum  limitation  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section.  MEBBIOs  shaU  not  be  deemed 
ineligible  for  any  assistance  under  this  Act 
because  of  such  purchases." 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  303(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  in  lieu  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  "To  encourage 
the  formation  and  growth  of  small  business 
Investment  companies  the  Administration 
Is  authorized  (but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  necessary  funds  are  not  available  to  said 
company  from  private  sources  on  reason- 
able terms)  when  authorized  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  purchase,  or  to  guarantee  the 
timely  payment  of  all  principal  and  interest 
as  scheduled  on,  debentures  Issued  by  such 
companies.  Such  purchases  or  guarantees 
may  be  made  by  the  Administration  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems  appropriate, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to 
be  paid  under  any  guarantee  under  this 
subsection."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  guaranteed"  foUow- 
ing  "purchased"  each  time  It  appears  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  thereof  and  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  guarantees"  following 
"purchases"  In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  guarantee"  following 
"purchase"  in  paragraph  (3)   thereof. 

Sec.  206.  SuhsecOon  304(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  unincorporated"  after  "In- 
corporated". 

Sec.  206.  Subsection  306(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

TITLE  in 
Sec.  301.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  emaended — 

(1)  by  striking  "paragraph  (6)"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  Inserting  "paragraphs  (8) 
and  (8) ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  f oIIowe  : 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  require  that 
any  equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery  to  be 
acquired  with  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section be  so  designed  as  to  prevent,  control, 
or  minimize  environmental  pollution  which 
might  otherwise  result  ther^rom  in  aooord- 
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ance  with  such  standards  as  loay  b€  estab- 
lished under  Federal  or  State  law  or  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder.  In  the  pr(}ces8lng 
of  applications  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  subsection  the  Administrator  sh^U  give 
priority  to  those  applications  which  j  he  de- 
tennlnes  will  further  the  developnlent  or 
utilization  of  new  and  Improved  metpods  of 
waste  disposal  or  pollution  contrcil.  The 
rate  of  Interest  for  the  Administration's 
share  of  any  loan  with  respect  to  whleh  such 
determination  has  been  made  shall  pe  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  jof  the 
Treasury  talcing  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  Unlteq  States 
with  remaining  periods  of  maturity  ol  ten  to 
twelve  years  less  not  to  exceed  2  per  ientum 
per  annum."  : 

Sec.  302.  Section  7(b)(4)  of  tha  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "Injurj";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  ori(B)  as 
the  result,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  tiie  pol- 
lution of  any  stream,  lake,  or  other  body  of 
water  from  sources  other  than  the  business 
operations  of  such  concern".  I 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  thej  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended —  ! 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragrapji  (5) 
(added  by  Public  Law  91-597)  asj  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8«  (add- 
ed by  Public  Law  91-596)  as  paragraijh  (7); 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated  by  !  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  "; 
and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  (7) 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  dlrecUy 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  othet  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an  immediate  or  deferred 
basis)  as  the  Administration  determties  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  asslit  any 
small  business  concern  in  effecting  adjlltions 
to  or  alterations  in  its  plant,  facUittes,  or 
methods  of  operation  to  meet  requirements 
for  the  prevention  or  control  of  environ- 
mental pollution  Imposed  by  Federal  or 
State  law  or  regiilations  Issued  thereunder, 
if  the  Administration  determines  that  such 
concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substantia  eco- 
nomic injury  without  assistance  undtr  this 
paragraph."  j 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  secUon  7(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "or  (6)" 
and  inserting  ".  (6),  (7),  or  (8)". 

(c)  Section  4(c)(1)  of  such  Act  la  an  ended 
by  striking  out  "7(b)(1),  7(b)(2),  7(t»(4), 
7(b)(5).  7(b)(6)"  and  inserting  "7(b)  (ex- 
cept 7(b)(3))", 

(d)  Section  4(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  an  ended 
by  striking  out  "7(b)(1).  7(b)(2),  7(1^)  (4)" 
and  Inserting  "7(b)    (except  7(b)  (3)  )|". 

(e)  Section  28(d)  of  PubUc  Law  91-596  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "7(b)  (6)"  aid  In- 
serting "7(b)(7)". 

Sxc.  304.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  8(b) 
(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  orlgroup 
of  persons  cooperating  with  it  in  filrther- 
ance  of  the  piupoees  of  subpMragrapli  (A), 
(1)  to  allow  such  an  individual  or  group  such 
use  of  the  Administration's  available  office 
fadlitiee,  parking  space,  and  related  materials 
and  services  as  the  Administration  deepis  ap- 
propriate; (11)  to  rent  for  the  use  o<  such 
an  Individual  or  group  such  office  facilities, 
and  related  materials  and  services  as  'would 
not  otherwise  be  available  for  the  piirpose 
and  as  the  Administration  deems  appa-opri- 
ate;  (ill)  to  pey,  as  the  Administration  deems 
appropriate,  the  expenses  of  dissemiaatlng 
through  advertising  media  Information  to 
small  business  concerns  respecting  the  avail- 
ability of  such  individuals  or  groups;  (Iv)  to 
pay,  as  the  Administration  deems  appropri- 


ate, the  expense  of  placing  in  telephone 
directories  an  independent  listing  of  the  tele- 
phone numbers  of  such  individuals  or  groups; 
(V)  to  reimburse  any  such  individual  for 
the  cost  incurred  In  making  any  telephone 
call  from  his  home  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
{Kwes  of  subparagraph  (A);  and  (vl)  to  pay 
transportation  expenses  and  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance in  accordance  with  section  6703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and,  when  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate,  the  cost 
of  transportation  or  mileage  and  related  al- 
lowances imder  section  6704  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  local  travel  including  travel 
between  the  Individual's  residence  or  regular 
place  of  business  and  the  place  where  serv- 
ice Is  performed,  to  any  such  Individual  or 
group  for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred at  the  request  of  the  Administration 
In  providing  gratuitous  services  to  small  busi- 
nessmen in  furtherance  of  the  purp>oses  of 
subparagraph  (A)  or  In  connection  with  at- 
tendance at  meetings  spKsnsored  by  the  Ad- 
ministration: Provided,  That  expenditures 
Incurred  by  the  Administration  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  not  exceed  $260,000  in 
any  fiscal  year;". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-129),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SITMMART 

The  bill  expands  existing  SBA  programs 
which  encourage  participation  in  the  financ- 
ing of  small  business  by  private  capital.  It 
establishes  a  new  program  of  grants  to  re- 
duce interest  costs  to  small  business.  The 
bill  amends  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  to  recognize  the  development  of  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies and  to  clarify  SBA's  guarantee  au- 
thority with  respect  to  debentures  Issued  by 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies. 

The  bill  amends  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  establish  four  new  programs  to  assist  busi- 
nesses which  affect  or  are  effected  by  en- 
vironmental regulations  and  pollution.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  reimbursement, 
on  a  limited  basis,  for  certain  out  of  pocket 
costs  presently  betag  met  by  volunteer 
groups. 

coMMrrrEE  action 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  71,  8.  1224,  and 
S.  1355  on  April  21,  1971.  EssentlaUy  the 
same  Issues  had  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  91st  Congress  during  Its  con- 
sideration of  S.  3528  and  S.  3699,  on  which 
hearings  had  been  held  on  June  15,  16  and 
17.  1970.  The  Committee  voted  unanimously 
to  report  out  an  original  bill.  8.  1905,  incor- 
porating S.  71,  S.  1224.  and  S,  1365.  with 
amendments. 

ANALYSIS 

The  bin,  S.  1905.  is  divided  Into  three  titles. 
Title  I  is  new  legislative  authority  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Title  n  con- 
sists of  amendments  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  Title  IH  consists  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Small  Business  Act. 

TTTLK   I NEW   LEGISLATIVE    AtrTHOaiTT 

Subsection  101(a)(1)  of  the  bill  provides 
new  authority  which  SBA  may  exercise  In 
coiuiectlon  with  its  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams under  the  Small  Business  Act,  Small 
Business  Investment  Act,  and  Title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Under  those 
acts,  SBA  Is  presently  limited  In  the  exercise 
of  Its  authority  to  pcirtlclpate  with  or  guaran- 
tee loans  to  Institutions  which  are  normally 
engaged  In  lending  activity.  Accordingly,  such 
sources  of  non-federal  financing  as  pension 
funds  and  foundations  are  excluded  from 
federal  small  business  finance  programs.  This 


subsection  authorizes  agreements  with  such 
organizations  to  participate  In  or  guarantee 
loans. 

INTEIUEST   SUBSIDY    GRANTS 

Subsection  101(a)  (2)  of  the  bill  authortaei 
a  new  program  of  interest  subsidy  grants  to 
small  businesses.  The  grants  are  limited  In 
four  different  ways. 

( 1 )  They  may  be  made  only  In  connection 
with  SBA  financing  during  the  first  three 
years  that  such  financing  Is  made  available 
to  a  small  business  concern. 

(2)  They  are  limited  as  to  amount  by  % 
formula  which  sets  an  absolute  maximum 
of  3%  of  the  loan,  and,  where  less,  one-thlitj 
of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan  or  the 
difference  between  the  loan  interest  rate  and 
5%%. 

(3)  They  are  limited,  as  among  small  busl. 
nessmen  who  would  otherwise  be  eligible 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  101(b)  (1)  to 
small  businesses  which  are  In  need  of  the 
subsidy  grant,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
following  factors. 

(a)  The  borrower's  ratio  of  debt  to  equity. 

(b)  The  newness  of  the  business — a  factor 
which  the  Committee  gave  special  emphasis 
to  In  the  past  Congress  by  requiring  that  the 
business  be  less  than  five  years  old. 

(c)  The  general  financial  position  of  the 
recipient. 

(d)  The  cost  of  money  to  the  reclplent'i 
competitors — to  Insure  that  no  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  would  accrue  from  ellgl- 
blUty  for  a  subsidy  grant,  and 

(c)  The  individual  needs  of  the  particular 
borrower. 

(4)  Finally,  under  Subsection  101(b)(2), 
the  SBA  is  required  to  assure  that  the  grant* 
are  not  used  as  a  Justification  by  lenders  to 
increase  Interest  rates,  but  rather  that  the 
benefit  of  the  grants  go  directly  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  this 
last  requirement.  Interest  subsidies  are 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  SBA  under 
the  criteria  of  Subsection  101(b),  and  do 
not  automatically  follow  from  the  approval 
of  Initial  SBA  financial  assistance.  The  Com- 
mittee expects  that  SBA's  regional  offices 
will  exercise  a  continuous  watch  on  local 
levels  of  Interest  rates  and  will  affirmatively 
exercise  their  discretion  under  that  Subsec- 
tion to  withhold  subsidy  grants  if  it  appears 
that  the  subsidy  program  Is  being  used  by 
lenders  to  Justify  any  Increase  in  interest 
rates. 

MANAGEMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Section  102  of  the  bill  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  existing  program.  Under  Sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Economic  Opportvmity  Act 
of  1964,  SBA  was  authoriiised  until  1972  to 
conduct  certain  management  assistance  and 
technical  aid  programs  for  socially  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons.  Section  103 
transfers  that  authority  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  the  Small  Business 
Amendments  Act  without  making  any  sub- 
stantive changes.  In  the  process  of  making 
the  transfer,  the  Administration  has  sug- 
gested, and  the  Committee  concurs,  that 
Subsection  406(e)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  Act,  requiring  consultation  between 
the  Small  Business  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  need  no  longer  be 
required  in  the  statute. 

RESEARCH 

Section  103  of  the  bill  authorizes  research 
Into  the  Identification  of  categories  of  small 
business  which  lack  growth  possibilities,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  promise 
rapid  growth,  and  into  the  nature  and  causes 
of  small  business  failures.  The  Committee 
feels  that  such  research,  which  is  clearly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  individual  small  busi- 
nessmen or  potential  entrepreneurs,  would 
be  of  assistance  both  to  small  business  and 
to  the  Congress  In  the  shaping  of  future 
small  business  legislation. 
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This  section,  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  Administration,  contained  language  au- 
thorizing the  employment  of  consultants 
and  experts.  The  Conanalttee,  noting  that 
authority  for  such  employment  already  exists 
in  Section  5(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
has  deleted  the  requested  language  as  re- 
dundant and  unnecessary.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Committee  strongly  expresses  its 
belief  that  the  employment  of  consultants 
and  experts  on  a  temporary  basis  by  federal 
agencies  Is  a  practice  which  should  be  strictly 
circumscribed  and  employed  only  In  those 
cases  when  buUdlng  up  In-hoxise  capability 
is  impracticable  becaxise  of  the  temporary 
need  for  the  type  of  expertise  Involved. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  authorizes  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 


purposes 


of  Title  I.  In  this  connection,  the 


Committee  has  been  Informed  by  SBA  that 
the  Interest  subsidy  grant  program,  the  only 
new  program  authorized  by  this  Title,  Is 
estimated  to  involve  approximately  $8.1  mil- 
lion m  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

fflXE  II AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 

INVESTMENT  ACT  OF   195S   MXSBIC  AUTHORITY 

Sections  201,  202  and  203  are  concerned 
with  minority  enterprise  small  business  in- 
vestment companies,  or  MESBIC's.  Under  the 
Act.  Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
(SBIC'B)  have  been  licensed  by  SBA  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  minority  or  other 
individuals  whose  participation  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  been  hampered  by  so- 
cial or  economic  disadvantages,  SBA  has  reg- 
ulated these  companies,  which  provide  serv- 
ices to  a  quite  different  group  of  customers 
than  those  normally  served  by  SBIC's.  in 
essentially  the  same  regulatory  framework 
as  the  regular  SBIC  program.  These  three 
sections,  201-203,  will  enable  SBA  to  move 
towards  a  separate  regulatory  pattern  for 
MESBIC's.  Section  201  provides  a  definition 
of  MESBIC's. 

Section  202  authorizes  the  licensing  as 
MESBIC's  of  nonprofit  corporations. 

Section  203  removes  the  present  restriction 
on  bank  ownership  of  MESBIC  shares.  Banks 
are  authorized  by  this  section  to  purchase 
up  to  100%  of  the  shares  or  other  securities 
of  a  MESBIC.  Present  restrictions  on  bank 
ownership  of  non-MESBIC  SBIC's  are  not 
affected  by  this  section.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  Section  203  will  provide  greater 
incentives  for  bcuik  participation  in  minority 
financing. 

BBIC   AMENDMENTS 

Section  204  clarifies  existing  law  regarding 
SBA's  authority  to  pledge  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  to  guarantees  on 
certain  SBIC  debentures. 

Section  205  would  remove  present  restric- 
tions limiting  SBIC  financing  to  incorporated 
businesses. 

Section  206  would  permit  SBIC's  to  engage 
in  deferred  participation  financing  for  up  to 
100%  of  the  amount  being  financed,  remov- 
ing the  present  Umltatlon  of  90%.  in  order 
to  permit  additional  flexlbUlty  to  this  type 
of  small  business  financing. 

TrrLK  in — amendments  to  thk  small 

BUSINESS     act 

Section  301  adds  a  new  subsection  8  to 
Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  which 
would  add  two  new  criteria  to  the  approval 
process  under  which  Section  7(a)  loans  are 
considered. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

First,  for  any  loans  which  will  be  used  to 
acquire  equipment,  facilities  or  machinery, 
the  Administrator  shall  reqiilre  that  such 
equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery  shall  not 
result  in  environmental  pollution,  which 
would  be  in  conflict  with  applicable  federal 
or  state  standards. 

The  Administrator  has  discretion,  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  1906,  to  select  the  method 
by  which  he  executes  his  responsibilities 
under  Section  301.  The  Connmittee  expects 


that  the  Administrator  will  establish  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  the  equipment,  facilities, 
or  machinery  will  be  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable federal  and  state  standards  which 
exist  at  the  time  that  the  loan  application 
Is  processed,  through  procedures  established 
with  the  Envlronmentia  Protection  Admin- 
istration, m  the  case  of  federal  law,  and 
possibly  through  a  certification  procedure  in 
the  case  of  state  standards.  The  Committee 
recognizes  that  under  present  law  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administration  has 
final  administrative  responsibility  for  en- 
vironmental standards  and  does  not  Intend 
by  recommending  approval  of  Section  301  to 
suggest  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion play  an  indep>endent  role  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  standards. 

However,  in  the  event  that  applicable  fed- 
eral and  state  sUndards  differ,  the  Commit- 
tee expects  that  the  Administrator  will  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  more  strict  stand- 
ard. In  no  event  does  the  Conunlttee  con- 
template that  compliance  with  the  less  re- 
strictive standard  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Section  301. 

Second,  Section  301  establishes  a  priority 
under  Section  7(a)  for  those  applications 
which  will  further  the  development  or  util- 
ization of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
waste  disposal  or  pollution  control.  To  give 
an  even  further  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  methods.  Section  301  provides 
that  such  applications,  to  the  extent  that 
they  involve  SBA  loans,  will  receive  prefer- 
ential interest  rates  Identical  with  those  now 
applicable  to  economic  disaster  loans. 

Section  302  broadens  the  existing  program 
in  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  provide  Section  7(b)  disaster  financing  to 
business  which  suffer  economic  injury  as  the 
result  of  water  pollution  from  sources  other 
than  the  conduct  of  their  own  business. 

Section  303  involves  an  area  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Many  regulatory  statutes 
impose  a  substantial  financial  burden  upon 
businesses  which  are  required  to  make  altera- 
tions in  equipment  or  processing  techniques 
to  comply  with  new  standards.  This  burden 
falls  with  a  particular  hardship  upon  small 
business,  which  often  lacks  either  the  neces- 
sary capital  or  technical  skUl  or  both.  The 
Conunlttee  has  acted  In  the  past  to  provide 
Section  7(b)  financing  for  small  business 
concerns  affected  by  such  regulatory  enact- 
ments as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act. 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act.  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  Sec- 
tion 303  will  make  such  assistance  available 
to  small  business  concerns  which  must  com- 
ply with  federal  or  state  requirements  for  the 
prevention  or  control  of  environmental  pol- 
lution. 

VOLUNTARY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

In  addition.  Section  303  makes  several 
technical  conforming  changes  in  the  num- 
bering of  sections  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Section  304  of  S.  1905  Is  concerned  with 
support  of  SBA's  voluntary  action  programs. 
In  each  of  the  two  principal  programs — the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
("SCORE")  And  the  Active  Corps  of  Execu- 
tives ("ACE") — experienced  businessmen 
volunteer  their  time  to  assist  small  btisl- 
nesses.  These  volunteers  presently  must  pay 
certain  expenses  out  of  their  personal  funds. 
In  recognition  of  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions of  time  and  effort  which  SCORE  and 
ACE  volunteers  make  to  the  mission  of  the 
SBA  and  the  substantial  assistance  which 
they  provide  the  small  business  community, 
the  Committee  recommends  this  modest  and 
limited  authorization  of  $260,000  per  year  to 
pay  certain  specified  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

CORDON  RULE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  dispense  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  4  of  nile  XXIX  of  the  Standing 


Rules  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate  In  connection  with 
this  report. 


DOROTHY  G.  McCARTY 

The  bill  (S.  1810)  for  the  relief  of 
Dorothy  G.  McCarty  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  subchapter  III  (relating  to 
civil  service  retlremem)  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Dorothy  Q.  McCarty 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  sbadl  be 
deemed,  subject  to  sections  8334(c)  and  8339 
(h)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  have 
rendered  creditable  service  while  employed 
for  the  period  from  August  1,  1947.  through 
Apurll  30.  1952,  as  an  office  manager  for  the 
United  States  Senate  Restaurant  which  was 
operated  during  such  period  by  Nationwide 
Food  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-127) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  legislation  would  make  creditable  the 
service  of  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  while  detailed  to  the  Nationwide 
Pood  Service  from  October  1.  1947.  to  May  1, 
1962.  During  that  time  the  U.S.  Senate  res- 
taurant was  operated  under  contract  by 
Nationwide  Food  Service  of  Chicago,  m.,  and 
Dorothy  O.  McCarty  was  detailed  from  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
Nationwide  Pood  Service  and  was,  therefore, 
not  an  employee  of  the  Congress.  She  served 
as  office  manager  of  the  restaurant  directly 
accountable  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Her  duties  were 
no  different  than  they  were  prior  to  detail 
to  Nationwide  or  subsequent  to  the  return 
of  the  restaurant  to  the  management  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

COST 

An  employee  receiving  credit  for  p>ast  serv- 
ice under  the  Cl%'il  Service  Retirement  Act 
must  pay  into  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  have  been  withheld  from  their 
pay  during  such  creditable  periods  or  take 
a  permanent  reduction  in  their  civil  service 
annuity  equal  to  10  percent  annually  of  the 
total  aimount  owed  the  fund.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  legislation  Is 
relatively  Insignificant. 


erma  p.  curry 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1811)  for  the  reUef  of  Erma  P. 
Curry  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice with  an  amendment. 

On  page  1,  in  line  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "an  employee"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "employees ';  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  subchapter  in  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Erma  P. 
Curry  and  Margaret  Hamilton  shall  be 
deemed  to  have   become  disabled  after   12 
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noon  on  January  3,  1971,  while  employe^  of 
the  Capitol  Oxilde  Service. 

The  amendment  wbs  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro^d 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  t|me, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  rtad: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erma  P.  C^irry 
and  Margaret  Hamilton". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I' ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-128),  explaining  the  purt)ose 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exci  srpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reo  )rd, 
as  foUows: 

Fintposx 

This  legislation  would  correct  an  Ineq  iilty 
In  the  administration  of  the  civil  seivice 
retirement  provisions  of  title  6,  United  Sliates 
Code,  as  made  applicable  to  employee*  in 
the  United  States  Capitol  Oulde  Service  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  )970 
(Public  Law  91-610;  84  SUt.  1140) . 

Under  section  442  oif  that  act,  individuals 
who  serve  as  guides  In  the  U.S.  Capitol  ^ere 
made  "congressional  employees"  within, the 
definition  of  5  U.S.C.  2107  and  were  covered 
into  the  civil  service  retirement  system  vith 
credit  being  given  for  all  past  service  as 
Capitol  guides  in  computing  their  civil  serv- 
ice annuities. 

JUSTIFICATION  | 

To  be  eligible  for  retirement,  an  employee 
must  have  completed  one  full  year  in  a  posi- 
tion subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Betirement 
Act  out  of  his  last  3  years  of  Pederal  service, 
or  become  disabled  while  in  a  position  sub- 
ject to  the  act.  Employees  of  the  Ci^iitol 
Qulde  Service  came  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  at  noon,  January  3,  1(71, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  sub- 
sequently ruled  that  an  employee  in  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service  applying  for  dlsabUlty 
retirement  must  have  become  disabled  while 
serving  in  a  position  subject  to  the  Oivll 
Service  Retirement  Act;  that  is,  the  disability 
must  have  occurred  after  noon,  January  8, 
1971. 


six  unpaid  money  orders  Issued  to  the  vil- 
lage in  1946  In  the  aggregate  amount  of 
•53731.  The  bill  would  require  the  Post- 
master General  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  face  value  of  the  money  orders  to  the 
village. 


RKTiTKF  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OF 
ORLEANS,  VT. 

The  bill  (S.  708)  for  the  relief  of  the 
village  of  Orleans,  Vermont  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  b^Cl 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houaa  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  5103^d) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  Pcwt- 
master  General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
(1)  receive  and  consider  any  claims  of  the 
village  of  Orleans,  Vermont,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  six  unpaid  United  States  money 
orders  issued  to  such  village  in  I94fi  for  <be 
aggregate  amount  of  •537.31,  and  (2)  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  face  value  of 
such  money  orders  to  such  village. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aek 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  iln 
the  RicoRD  %n  excerpt  from  the  rep<)rt 
(No.  92-131) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  excenpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«com, 
as  follows :  1 

PTTXFOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglalaUon  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Postmaster  Oec- 
eral  to  receive  and  consider  any  claims  of  the 
village  of  Orleans,  Vt.,  for  the  repayment  of 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BUFFALO 
NATIONAL  RIVER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  7)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  2,  line 
10,  following  the  words  "interests  therein 
by"  strike  out  the  word  "donation"  and 
insert  the  word  "donation,";  on  page  3, 
line  8,  following  the  word  "property" 
strike  the  word  "and";  and  on  page  6, 
line  16.  following  "Sec.  6."  strike  the 
words  "There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $9,200,000  for 
acquisition  of  land  and  not  to  exceed 
$8,224,000  for  the  development  of  the 
area  as  provided  for  in  this  Act."  and 
insert  the  following: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed, 
however,  •12,102.000  (April  1971  prices)  for 
development  of  the  area  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction  costs 
as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  In- 
volved herein."; 

so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purp)06e8  of  conserving  and  interpreting  an 
area  containing  unique  scenic  and  scien- 
tific features,  and  preserving  as  a  free-fiow- 
Ing  stream  an  Important  segment  of  the  Buf- 
falo River  In  Arlcansas  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
establish  and  administer  the  Bxiffalo  Na- 
tional River.  The  boundaries  of  the  national 
river  shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled.  "Proposed  Buffalo  National 
River"  nimibered  NR-BUP-7103  and  dated 
December  1967,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  river  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  total  acreage  within  such 
boundaries  shall  not  exceed  ninety-five 
thotisand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  acres. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated fiinds,  or  exchange,  except  that 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  When  an  individual  tract 
of  land  Is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  river,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire all  of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may  be 
exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  national  river  boundaries, 
and  any  portion  of  the  land  not  utilized  for 
such  exchanges  may  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  377;  40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  as 
amended.    With    the    concurrence    of    the 


agency  having  custody  thereof,  any  Federal 
property  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  na- 
tional river  may  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  administration  as  part  of 
the  national  river. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  property  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 
purposes  of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use,  any  owner  or  owners  (hereaftsr 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner")  of 
(1)  Improved  property  used  solely  for  non- 
commercial  residential  piirposes  on  the  date 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  or  of  (2) 
lands  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes 
on  such  acquisition  date  may  retain  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property  for 
such  respective  purposes  for  a  term,  as  the 
owner  may  elect,  ending  either  (a)  upon  the 
death  of  the  owner  or  his  spoiise,  whichever 
occurs  later,  or  (b)  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition.  Th« 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  term  retained  by  the 
owner.  Suoh  right  (1)  shaU  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  assure  that  the  prop- 
erty Is  used  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  (2)  may  be  transferred  or  as- 
signed, and  (3)  may  be  terminated  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  property  by  the  Secretary 
upon  bis  determination  that  the  property  or 
any  portion  thereof  lias  ceased  to  be  used 
for  nonconunerdal  residential  or  agricultural 
purposes,  and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  of 
the  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of  that 
portion  of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired 
on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  oT 
which  was  begim  before  January  1,  1967,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  l>eing 
In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwtiling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use:  Provided,  TTiat  the  Sec- 
retary may  exclude  from  tmy  Improved  prop- 
erty any  waters  or  land  fronting  thereon, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  waters  or  land  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  public  access  thereto. 

Sbc.  3.  'nie  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  imder  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  except 
that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and  es- 
tablish periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife 
management,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Except  In  emergencies,  and  niles  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Arkansas  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Sec.  4.  TTie  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any 
dam,  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line,  or  other  project  works 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063). 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or 
directly  affecting  the  Buffalo  National  River 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  river  was  established,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Nothing  contained  In  the  fore- 
going sentence,  however,  shall  preclude 
licensing  of,  or  assistance  to,  developments 
below  or  alxjve  the  Buffalo  National  River 
or  on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which 
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trill  not  Invade  the  area  or  unreasonably 
,^jmiTii«h  the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish 
uul  wildlife  values  present  in  the  area  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  No  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  recom- 
mend authorization  of  any  water  resources 
project  that  would  have  a  direct  and  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  valixes  for  which  such 
rivOT  was  established,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  or  request  appropriations  to  begin 
construction  of  any  such  project,  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized,  without 
advising  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  Its  In- 
tention so  to  do  at  least  sixty  days  in  ad- 
vance, and  without  specifically  reporting  to 
the  Congress  in  writing  at  the  time  it  makes 
its  recommendation  or  request  In  what  re- 
spect construction  of  such  project  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
values  to  be  protected  by  It  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Tte  Secretary  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  the  Buffalo  National  River 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  636;  16  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented;  ex- 
cept that  any  other  statutory  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resoiu'ces  may  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  •12.102,000  (April  1971 
prices)  for  development  of  the  area  plus  or 
minus  such  amoiuits.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  ln< 
dices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRi)  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-130).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUSPOSK    OF    SILL 

The  legislation  would  enable  the  Secretly 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  national  river 
area  to  include  not  more  than  95,730  acres 
preserving  132  miles  of  the  Buffalo  River  as 
among  the  most  outstandingly  scenic  of  free- 
flowing  streams  In  the  Eastern  United  States. 

With  little  residential  or  commercial  de- 
velopment on  its  banks,  and  with  no  munici- 
pal or  industrial  pollution,  the  Buffalo  River 
is  unspoiled.  It  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
for  preservation  since  Its  headwaters  Ue 
within  the  Ozark  National  Forest,  and  the 
remaining  132  miles  of  the  river  can  be  pre- 
served and  administered  as  a  single  unit. 

Hillsides  and  bluffs  provide  a  variety  of 
conditions  for  some  1,600  species  of  plants, 
while  the  Buffalo  River  and  Its  tributaries 
are  one  of  the  richest  waterways  In  the  Na- 
tion In  terms  of  the  total  number  of  flsh 
species. 

Within  the  proposed  national  river  are  a 
MO-foot  waterfaU  in  Hemmed-in  Hollow,  the 
highest  free-leaping  waterfaU  between  the 
•outhem  Appalachians  and  the  Rockies;  a 
collection  of  outstanding  gypsimi  formations 
in  Beauty  Cave;  and  a  number  of  areheo- 
loglcal  sites.  These  sites  can  yield  the  story  of 
Indian  occupation  from  archaic  to  late  pre- 
W«tortc  times — a  span  of  some  9,000  yeara 

Recreational  uses  within  the  proposed  Buf- 
falo National  River  Include  boating,  fishing, 
swimming,  camping,  photography,  nature  ob- 
servation, and  hunting. 
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The  old  trails  and  wagon  roads  which  wind 
along  the  river,  parallel  the  tributaries  and 
traverse  the  ridges,  provide  a  good  basis  for 
developing  a  system  of  hiking  and  riding 
patlis.  Two  rugged  and  vlrtuaUy  uninhabited 
expanses  of  country,  one  at  each  end  of  this 
area,  wlU  provide  unusual  primitive  environ- 
ments where  a  rider,  canoeist,  trail  camper, 
and  scientist  may  And  enjoyment. 

The  proposed  national  river  includes  about 
132  river-miles  and  a  total  of  some  95,730 
acres  In  four  counties  as  follows:  Newton 
County  (43,610  acres);  Searcy  Coimty  (34.- 
530  acres);  Marion  County  (26,000  acres); 
and  Baxter  County  (1,690  acres).  The  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  about  770  acres  of  land 
within  the  national  river  boundaries,  and 
this  acreage  is  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  State 
of  Arkansas  owns  about  2,960  acres  of  land 
comprising  the  Buffalo  River  and  Lost  Valley 
State  Parks  and  scattered  parcels  of  public 
h\uitlng  areas.  The  remaining  land  acreage 
within  the  national  river  boundaries  ia  in 
private  ownership. 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  approi»'lated  funds,  or  exchange 
lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein  within 
the  national  river  boundaries,  and  outside 
of  such  boundaries  In  order  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  severance  costs.  Lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Arkansas  or  Its  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions may  be  acqvilred  only  by  donation. 

The  bill  provides  that  owners  of  Improved 
property  or  lands  used  solely  for  agricul- 
tural pvirposes  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
could  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
for  a  term  ending  either  on  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
or  not  more  than  26  years  from  the  date  of 
acquisition. 

COSTS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates 
the  oosts  of  the  proposal  as  foUows: 

Land  acquisition •16,115,000 

Development  12, 102, 000 

Annual  operating  oosts  are  expected  to 
be  •1,006,800   by  the  fifth   year. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Interior  Department  recommended 
that  S.  7  be  amended  to  relate  the  develop- 
ment cost  celling  to  construction  cost  Indexes 
of  April  1971.  The  committee  adc^ted  this 
recommendation  and  amended  the  bill  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  6,  line  17,  delete  the  entire  section 
and  Insert  In  lieu  a  new  section  6  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  •12,102,000  (April  1971 
prices)  for  development  of  the  area  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  ordinary  fluctuations  in  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indices  apyplicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  herein. 

Two  additional  technical  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Interior  Department  were 
also  adopted  by  the  oonunlttee. 

committek  recommendation 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs  unanimously  recommends  nnactment 
of  8.  7,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like,  on  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Joint  leadership,  to  ask  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenokk)  , 


what  his  wishes  are  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill  last  evening. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  act  at  any  time 
to  get  a  quorum.  I  understand  there  may 
not  be  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  take 
it  up  today,  If  we  can,  and  get  through 
with  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection,  but  I  imderstand  that  some 
Senators  may  wish  to  have  a  quorum  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
conference  did  its  best  to  keep  every- 
thing we  had  in  there,  but  as  we  all  know, 
we  have  to  give  and  take.  I  think  we  came 
out  very  well  with  what  the  Senate  had 
accomplished.  As  I  say.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  get  this  bill  on  the  President's 
desk.  There  are  many  items  in  it  that 
need  immediate  attention.  The  postal 
clerks  pay  is  one  item.  The  bill  should 
be  sent  to  the  President  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  House  is  out 
of  session  and  will  not  return  imtil  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that.  If 
we  cannot  get  it  through  today  and  to 
the  House,  and  the  leadership  desires  to 
postpone  the  bill  until  Monday,  I  would 
have  no  objection,  but  I  believe  we  should 
take  some  SMition  on  it  and  get  it  on  the 
President's  desk  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  the 
joint  leadership  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cede to  whatever  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  desire  us  to 
do. 

Mr.  KTiTiENDER.  I  would  prefer  to  go 
on  vrtth  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  a  quorum  call  to  determine  what 
Senators  desire  to  be  heard  and  are 
available. 

PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unsLnimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   JORDAN   of  North   Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Tottng)  : 
S.  1931.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
modity Account  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.  1922.  A  biU  for  the  reUsf  of  Mrs.  Nelson 
Lee  (Lok  Tal  Chow).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ISx.  SPARK31AN : 
S.   1923.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of   Harold 
Donald  KoES.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    tUmse^, 
TH-cmMOND,  and  Mr.  Cransto|i) 
request) : 
S.   1924.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38 
United    SUtes    Code    to    provide    Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  Improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel  In 
the   Department   of   Medicine   and   Surgery, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  th^  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.WILLXAMS: 
S.  1025.  A  bin  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  research  In  aging  through  a  compj-ehen- 
Blve  and  Intensive  program  for  the  sjrstem- 
atlc  study  of  the  aging  process  In  hun»an  be- 
ings. Referred  to  the  Committee  on!  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  i 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.   1926.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Blpnneth 
Adam  AndoU.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  [ 

By  Mr.  PANNIN  (for  himself  aiid  Mr. 
QotjywATBi)  : 
S.  1927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hohokam  Pima  National  (Monu- 
ment In  the  vicinity  of  the  Sna^etown 
archeologlcal  site,  Arizona,  and  for  oth0r  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ihterlor 
and  Insular  Affalra- 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODtJCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTI9NS 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  ICaro- 
lina     (for     hiniself     an4    Mr. 
Yoxmo) : 
S.  1921.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Federal 
Commodity  Account  Insvirance  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  aa^  For- 
estry. 

rzD^L&L  coMMODrrr  ACcotrNT  iNsirRkNCE 

COaPOBATlOK    ACT  I 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caroling.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to- 
day, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YotrwG).  a  bill 
which  is  tentatively  entitled  the  "Fbderal 
Commodity  Accoimt  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Act." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  preserve 
public  confidence  in  the  commodity  fu- 
tures markets  of  the  United  States  which 
have  performed  for  many  decades  k  vital 
role  in  the  marketing  and  pricing  of  food 
and  other  products  both  in  the  ttfnited 
States  and  throughout  the  world-  The 
Congress  has  repeatedly  recogniz«d  the 
importance  of  commodity  markets  in  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products,  in 
reducing  consumer  prices  by  permitting 
producers,  processors,  and  merchandisers 
to  insulate  themselves  with  futureft  con- 
tracts against  the  uncertainties  of  fu- 
ture changes  in  their  costs  or  price^,  and 
In  affording  public  investors  an  (Jppor- 
tunlty  to  assume  those  price  risks  so  that 
the  foregoing  purposes  can  be  fulfilled. 

Futures  tracing  is  utilized  extensively 
in  the  United  States  for  both  commer- 
cial and  investment  purposes.  Ortxwers, 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  mer- 
chandisers of  certain  commodities;  trade 
in  "futures"  to  reduce  the  risk  of  adverse 
price  fluctuation  in  their  business  oper- 
ations, wliile  investors  assume  that  risk 
In  the  hope  of  capital  gains.  Brokers 
trading  in  commodity  futures  contracts 
for  customers  are  commonly  called  "fu- 
tures commission  merchants,"  and  many 
of  the  largest  stock  brokerage  houses  are 
also  active  as  futures  commission  mer- 
chants. The  bcuiknrptcy  or  insojvaicy 
oi  a  futures  commission  merchant]  while 


an  infrequent  occurrence,  can  place  in 
Jeopardy  large  simis  of  money  held  for 
customers  by  that  broker.  Certsdn  do- 
mestic agricultural  commodities  traded 
for  future  delivery,  as  well  as  the  futures 
commission  merchants  and  commodity 
exchanges  dealing  in  them,  are  now  reg- 
ulated by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
The  act  is  administered  by  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Authority,  an  Eigency  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  im- 
der  the  supervision  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  will  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  to 
customers  when  a  broker  dealing  for  cus- 
tomers in  comanodity  futures  contracts 
becomes  unable,  due  to  financial  reverses 
or  failure,  to  pay  amounts  owed  to  its 
customers,  or  to  other  brokers  represent- 
ing customers,  or  to  the  clearing  orga- 
nizations of  the  commodity  exchanges. 
The  bill  parallels  the  Securities  Inves- 
tor Protection  Act  recently  enacted  by 
the  Congress  for  the  safeguarding  of  se- 
curities and  cash  of  customers  of  stock 
brokerage  firms.  Since  many  of  these 
same  firms  are  brokers  in  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts  as  well,  the  present  bill 
would  augment  that  act  by  protecting  aU 
customers  who  could  sustain  losses  from 
the  failure  of  a  firm. 

The  bill  is  unique  in  several  respects. 
First,  it  was  developed  in  a  period  of  un- 
precedented growth  and  prosperity  in 
the  commodity  markets,  looking  respon- 
sibly toward  future  preparedness  rather 
than  to  a  current  crisis.  Second,  it  is  the 
product  of  harmonious  effort  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
largest  commodity  exchanges.  Third,  the 
biU  involves  a  minimum  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  wliich  would  be 
called  upon,  if  at  all,  only  in  circiun- 
stances  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Federal  Com- 
modity Account  Insurance  Corporation. 
It  encompasses  all  futures  commission 
merchants  situated  in  the  United  States 
and  all  commodities  traded  for  future  de- 
livery on  any  commodity  exchange  in  the 
United  States.  Each  customer  account 
of  a  futures  commission  merchant  is 
insured  up  to  $aO,000;  amounts  owed 
by  the  insolvent  broker  to  other 
futures  commission  merchants  and  to 
clearing  organizations  of  commodity  ex- 
changes arising  out  of  futures  transac- 
tions are  insured  up  to  $200,000. 

The  Corporation  wiU  be  a  "mixed- 
ownership  Government  corporation," 
headquartered  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Board  of  Directors  will  consist 
of  three  permanent  directors:  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General,  or 
their  designees.  Six  additional  directors 
will  be  appointed  for  3-year  terms  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  a  list  of 
names  submitted  to  him  by  the  various 
commodity  exchanges. 

The  organizational,  operating  and  in- 
surance reserve  funds  of  the  Corporation 
will  be  contributed  by  the  futures  com- 
mission merchants  through  an  initial 
assessment  and  subsequent  annual  as- 
sessments, within  prescribed  limits,  based 
upon  their  gross  commission  income 
from  commodity  futures  trading. 

The  reserve  of  the  Corporation  to  meet 
insurance  losses  will  be  accumulated  to 
the  siun   of   $10,000,000,   plus   interest 


earned  on  such  funds.  In  addition,  the 
Corporation  will  be  entitled  to  borrow  up 
to  $50,000,000  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
the  event  that  a  catastrophic  loss  occun 
which  cannot  be  fully  met  from  the  In- 
surance reserves  of  Uie  Corporation.  In 
such  event,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— a  Director  of  the  Corporation— is 
authorized  to  impose  certain  revenue- 
raising  procedures  designed  to  effect  a 
prompt  repayment  of  such  loans. 

The  Corporation  will  make  insurance 
payments  to  eligible  recipients  as  soon 
as  possible  after  a  futures  commission 
merchant  is  declsured  to  be  "closed,"  that 
is,  when  the  Board  of  Directors  has  deter- 
mined that  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant cannot  meet  its  obligations  to  in- 
sured persons. 

The  Corporation  is  also  empowered, 
under  limited  circumstances,  to  make 
loans  from  its  insurance  reserve  when 
such  loans  will  llkeily  avoid  the  need  to 
declare  a  futures  commission  merchant 
"closed."  When  the  inability  of  a  futures 
commission  merchant  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations is  strictly  temporary,  and  the 
basic  financial  condition  of  the  firm  is 
soimd,  the  Corporation  may  make  a 
short-term  loan  to  the  firm.  Likewise, 
the  Corporation  may  lend  fimds  to  an- 
other futures  commission  merchant,  or 
guarantee  the  liabilities  of  the  Insolvent 
firm,  to  faciUtate  a  merger  or  consolida- 
tion with  another  futures  commission 
merchant.  If  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  Corporation's  insurance  reserve  is 
used  for  such  loans  or  guarantees,  ap- 
proval must  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  Corporation  is  empowered  by  the 
bill  to  establish  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements for  futures  commission  mer- 
chants, to  audit  their  books,  and  to  un- 
dertake other  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  public 
and  itself.  In  addition,  the  annual  rate 
of  assessment  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Corporation  with  respect  to  any  insured 
futures  conunission  merchant  posing  spe- 
cial risks  to  the  public  or  to  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  will  also  draw 
upon  information  compiled  by  other  Gov- 
ernment bodies,  including  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Authority,  and  the  investi- 
gative findings  of  the  commodity  ex- 
changes, in  overseeing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  insured  futures  commission 
merchants. 

The  activities  of  the  Corporation  are 
closely  overseen  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trefisury  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice when  Federal  funds  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  Corporation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiire  (or  his  designee)  is 
a  Director  of  the  Corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  examine  and  in- 
spect the  Corporation's  books  and  op- 
erations; may  receive  the  Corporation's 
annual  report  and  financial  statements 
and  may  transmit  such  reports  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  com- 
ment; may  receive  information  about 
proposed  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  plan  for  repayment  thereof;  may 
receive  copies  of  all  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  of  the  Corporation  and  dis- 
approve any  which  violate  the  act  or  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act;  may  veto 
loans  by  the  Corporation  to  futures  com- 
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mission  merchants  above  a  certain  limit; 
and  may  compel  the  Corporation  to  per- 
form its  obligations  under  the  twjt. 

It  ^ves  me  special  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  today  because  the  history 
of  regulation  and  self-regulation  in  the 
commodity  industry  fully  Justifies  the 
public  confidence  that  it  enjoys.  The 
CXjngress  first  adopted  regulation  in  the 
commodity  field,  and  recognized  the  val- 
uable self-regulatory  role  of  commodity 
markets,  more  than  a  decade  before  a 
similar  legislative  scheme  was  devised  for 
the  securities  industry.  The  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  pioneered  many  protec- 
tive measures  for  the  public,  some  of 
which  are  only  now  being  applied  in  other 
industries. 

The  commodity  markets  themselves 
have  a  long  history  of  effective  self-reg- 
ulation, which  can  often  entaO  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  In  1968,  the  major  com- 
modity markets  raised  from  among 
themselves  and  their  members  a  special 
fund  which  prevented  serious  loss  to 
hundreds  of  small  investors  when  a 
Minneapolis-based  commodity  brokerage 
firm  foundered.  During  the  ominous 
years  of  1969  and  1970,  these  markets 
not  only  remained  hetdthy  and  strong 
but  gave  close  attention  to  securities 
firms  in  difficulty  in  order  that  their 
commodity  customers  would  be  protect- 
ed. In  this  regard,  a  national  business 
publication — Business  Week,  February  6, 
1971,  page  74 — stated: 

within  the  broad  spectrvim  of  Investment 
opportunities,  few  vehicles  offer  a  greater 
range  of  profit  and  loss  potential  than  com- 
modities speculation.  Yet,  when  It  came  to 
built-in  safeguards  for  a  customer  against 
bis  broker's  faUure,  commodities  in  1970 
proved  a  far  more  prudent  investment  than 
securities. 

This  bill,  by  supplementing  the  exist- 
ing programs  and  procedures  under  pres- 
ent Federal  regulation  and  within  the 
commodity  industry  itself  to  protect  the 
investing  public  and  the  great  agricul- 
tural enterprises  that  utilize  the  com- 
modity markets,  will  greatly  benefit  the 
public  interest  at  minimum  cost — If 
any— to  the  Treasury,  will  buttress  pub- 
lic confidence  in  commodity  futures  trad- 
ing, and  will  complete  the  program  of 
investor  protection  begun  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  in  1970. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
THtTRMOND,  and  Mr.  Cranston) 
(by  request) : 
S.  1924.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  improve  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  career  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
•Affairs. 

VBISRANS    MEDICAL    CAU    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing,  by  request,  for  myself, 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Thtomond),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Cranston),  a  bill  to  provide  increased 
medical  care  to  veterans.  This  bill  was 
recommended  in  a  May  3,  1971,  trans- 
mittal letter  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 


ate from  the  administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

This  bill,  which  is  cited  as  the  Veterans 
Medical  Care  Act  of  1971,  proposes 
amendments  which  will  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  improve  hospital  staffing; 
expands  the  use  of  specialized  staff  edu- 
cational programs;  increases  patient 
treatment;  makes  adjustments  in  salary 
and  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Smgery,  including  a  pay  differential 
increase  for  nurses  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  serving  night, 
evening,  weekend,  and  holiday  tours  of 
duty. 

The  proposed  amendments  expand  the 
medical  sharing  agreement  authority 
and  permit  participation  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  certain  programs 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  I  have 
been  quite  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
care  which  is  provided  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  The  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  its  chairman,  will  carefully  consider 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  together  with 
other  recommendations  in  hearings  to  be 
held  this  next  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  May  3,  1971, 
transmittal  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  followed  by  the  text  of 
the  bUl  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  estimate  of  cost  thereof. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  letter, 
bill,  and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Veterans'  Administration,  Officx 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Vrr- 
ERANS'  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnxw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38  of 
the  tJnltod  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  Improve  recnilt- 
ment  and  retention  of  career  personnel  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and  for  other  piirposee",  with  the  request 
that  It  be  introduced  in  order  that  It  may 
be  considered  for  enactment. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  sections 
and  the  wide  area  of  medical  care  and  medi- 
cal personnel  administration  covered  by  the 
draft  bUl,  we  are  enclosing  a  detailed  analysis 
and  coet  estimate  of  each  section  of  the 
proposed  bUl,  together  with  an  enclosure 
showing  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  In 
current  law.  Briefly,  however,  the  draft  bill 
would: 

(1)  extend  the  long-stimdlng  statutory 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans  Administra- 
tion facility"  to  include  private  facilities 
under  contract  to  provide  outpatient  care 
tor  service-connected  disabilities; 

(2)  provide  statutory  basis  for  furnishing 
pre-hospital,  poet-hospital,  and  out-patient 
care  which  might  expedite  or  avoid  hospital 
care; 

(3)  clarify  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  furnish  training  and  education  to  health 
service  personnel  beyond  the  direct  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

(4)  make  adjustments  in  salary  and  poel- 
tlona  of  certain  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  personnel  and  provide  differential 
pay  for  nurses; 

(6)  clarify  contracting  authority  for  scarce 
medloal  specialists; 

(6)  clarify  and  extend  malpractice  UabU- 
Ity  protection  for  medical  personnel;  and 

(7)  expand  medical  sharing  agreement  au- 
thcslty  and  permit  a  VA  facility  to  pcurtld- 


pate  in  certain  programs  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

If  enacted,  the  total  first-year  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  draft  bill  would  be  ap- 
proximately $16.1  million. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

a.  1924 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the  TTnlted  States 
Code  to  provide  improved  medical  care  to 
veterans;  to  Improve  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  career  personnel  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Medical  Care 
Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  17 
OP  TITLE  38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE — 
HOSPITAL,  DOMICILIARY,  AND  MEDI- 
CAL   CARE 

Sec.  101.  Subparagri^h  (C)  of  section  601 
(4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  asfoUows: 

"(C)  private  facilities  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  In  order  to  provide  (1) 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  for  persons 
suffering  from  service-connected  disabilities 
or  from  disabilities  for  which  such  persons 
were  discharged  or  released  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service;  (11)  hospital 
care  for  women  veterans  of  any  war;  or  (lU) 
hospital  care  for  veterans  of  any  war  In  a 
State,  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  not  contiguous  to 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States,  except 
that  the  annuaUy  determined  average  hospi- 
tal patient  load  per  thousand  veteran  popu- 
lation hospitalized  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion expense  in  Government  and  private 
faculties  in  each  such  noncontiguous  State 
may  not  exceed  the  average  patient  load  per 
thousand  veteran  population  hospitalized  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  within  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States;  but  authority 
under  this  clause  (ill)  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1978." 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  also  furnish 
medical  services  for  a  non-service-connected 
dlsabUlty  under  the  following  circumstances : 
"(1)  Where  such  care  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary in  preparation  for  hospital  admission, 
or  where  such  care  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  a  veteran  who  is  determined  to  need 
hospital  care  if  not  treated. 

"(2)  Where  a  veteran  has  been  granted 
hospital  care,  and  outpatient  care  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  complete  treatment  inci- 
dent to  such  hospital  care. 

"(3)  Where  a  veteran  of  any  war  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  In  nature  from  a 
service-connected  dlsabUlty." 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  73 
OP  TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  OODE — 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SUR- 
GERY 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4101 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  primary  fiinctlon  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  provide  a  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  the  medical 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  and  to  assist 
In  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
service  personnel  to  the  Nation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  with- 
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out  Interfering  with  the  medical  c^e  and 
treatment  of  veterans,  develop  antl  carry 
out  a  program  of  training  and  education 
of  such  health  service  personnel,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  schools  of  medicine,  dentis- 
try, osteopathy,  and  nursing:  other  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning;  medical  centers: 
hospitals:  and  such  other  public  or  npnproflt 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organlzatloitB  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate."     , 

Src.  202.  Section  4103(a)  of  tlUe  3^.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended —  ^ 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  t<^  read  as 

follows :  ' 

"(4)  Not  to  exceed  eight  Aaslstai^t  Chief 
Medical  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  upon  the  reconlmenda- 
tlons  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  At  least 
two  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Directors  may 
be  Individuals  qualified  In  the  adiHilnlstra- 
tlon  of  health  services  who  are  not  doctors 
of  medicine,  dental  surgery,  or  dentld  medi- 
cine. One  assistant  Chief  Medical  iDlrector 
shall  be  a  qualified  doctor  of  dentalj  surgery 
or  dent«a  medicine  who  shall  be  dlr^tly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
the  operaUon  of  the  Dental  Service.";   and 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  x4  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  A  Director  of  Pharmacy  Servllje  and  a 
Director  of  Dietetic  Service,  appointed  by 
the  Administrator." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  an4  (b)  of 
section  4107  of  title  38.  United  Staljes  Code. 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  pcale  or 
remgee  for  positions  provided  In  secfllon  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medlcia  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  shaU 
be  as  follows: 


ctor 


"Section  4103  Schedule 

"Aasodate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  plrector. 
•36,000. 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  1  $37,624. 

"Medical  Directed.  $32,546  mlnlinum  to 
$36,886  nuudmum.  i 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service.  $32,846  mini- 
mum to  $36,886  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chi^>laln  Service,  $28.1129  min- 
imum to  $36,633  maximum. 

"Director  of  Pharmacy  Service,  $28,129 
minimum  to  $36,633  maximum. 

"Director  of  Dietetic  Service,  $28,129  mind- 
mum  to  $36,633  maximum.  ; 

"(b)  (1)  The  gradee  and  per  anntim  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  tjtle  shaU 
be  as  follows :  , 

"Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule 

"Director  grade,  $28,129  minimum  to  $35.- 
633  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $26,143  minimum  to  $33,- 
982  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $24,251  minimum  tp  $31,523 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $20,815  minimum  t^  $27,061 
maximum.  i 

"Intermediate  grade,  $17,761  minimum  to 
$23,089  maxlmvmi. 

"Pull  grade,  $15,040  minimum  tb  $19,649 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade.  $12,615  mlnlmui^  to  $16,- 
404  maximum. 

"Nurae  Schedule 

'Dlrectca-  grade,  $24,261  mlnlmuT^  to  $31, 
623  maximum. 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $20,816  »i1nlmum 
to  $27,061  maximum.  i 

"Chief  grade,  $17,761  minimum  t|o  $23,089 
maximum.  ' 

"Senior  grade,  $16,040  minimum  to  $19,549 

TTiaylmiiTn 

"Intermediate  grade,  $12,616  mli^lmum  to 
$16,404  maximum. 

"Pull  grade,  $10,470  miniTniim  Up  $13,811 
maximum.  ' 

"Associate  grade,  $9,026  mlnlmuij  to  $11,- 

736   TnnTlmiim 

"Junior  grade,  $7,727  minlmuin  to  tlOXMS 
"(2)  No  person  may  bold  tbe  director  gnA» 
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in  the  'Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule'  un- 
less he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hof^ital, 
domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clinic  (In. 
dependent).  No  person  may  hold  the  execu- 
tive grade  unless  he  holds  the  poeltlon  of 
chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or  out- 
patient clinic  (Independent),  or  comparable 
position." 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  6308  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  dhaU  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section. 

S«c.  204.  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)(1)  In  addition  to  the  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  nurse*  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  this  section,  a  niurse  shall  receive 
additional  compensation  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  this 
suboectlon. 

"(2)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour 
of  duty,  any  part  of  which  Is  within  the  pe- 
riod commencing  at  6  p.m.,  and  ending  at 
6  ajn.,  shall  receive  additional  compensa- 
tion for  each  hour  of  service  on  such  tour 
not  exceeding  eight  hoxirs,  at  a  rate  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  employee's  basic 
hourly  rate,  provided  that  four  hours  or  more 
of  that  tour  fall  between  6  p.m.  and  6 
ajn.  When  fewer  than  four  hours  fall  be- 
tween 6  p.m.  and  6  ajn.,  the  nurse 
shall  be  paid  the  differential  for  each  hour 
of  work  performed  between  those  houra. 

"(3)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour 
of  duty,  any  part  of  which  la  within  the  pe- 
riod commencing  at  midnight  Saturday  and 
ending  at  midnight  Simday,  and  which  part 
is  not  overtime  work,  shaU  receive  addition- 
al comi>ensatlon  for  esch  hour  of  service  on 
such  tour  not  exceeding  eight  hovirs,  at  a 
rate  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  employee's 
basic  hovurly  rate. 

"(4)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  holi- 
day designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Execu- 
tive order,  shall  receive  sxich  employee's  regu- 
lar rate  of  basic  pay,  plus  additional  pay  at 
a  rate  equal  to  such  regular  rate  of  basic 
pay.  for  that  holiday  work  which  is  not  over- 
time work. 

"(5)  A  nurse  performing  officially  ordered 
or  approved  hours  of  service  In  excess  of  40 
hours  In  an  administrative  workweek,  or 
In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day.  shall  re- 
ceive overtime  pay  for  each  hour  of  such 
additional  service;  the  overtime  rate  shall 
be  one  and  one-half  times  the  employee's 
basic  hoxu-ly  rate,  not  to  exceed  one  and 
one-half  times  the  basic  hourly  rate  for  the 
minimum  rate  of  Intermediate  grade  of  the 
Nurse  Schedule.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  overtime  must  be  of  at  least  15 
minutes  duration  In  a  day  to  be  creditable 
for  overtime  pay.  Compensatory  time  off  In 
lieu  of  pay  for  service  performed  vmder  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted. Any  excess  service  performed  under 
this  paragraph  on  a  day  when  service  was 
not  scheduled  for  such  nurse,  or  for  which 
such  nurse  is  reqiilred  to  return  to  her  place 
of  employment,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  mini- 
mum of  two  hoxirs  In  duration. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
additional  compensation  provided  by  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  nurse's  basic  hourly  rate  shall  be 
derived  by  dividing  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  by  2080. 

"(7)  Any  additional  compensation  paid 
piirsuant  to  thla  subsection  shall  not  be 
coiLsldered  as  basic  con^>eneation  for  the 
puropeee  of  subchapter  VI  and  section  6696  of 
subchapter  IX  of  chapter  65,  chapter  81,  83, 
or  87  of  title  5,  or  other  benefits  based  on 
basic  compensation." 

Sxc.  206.  Section  4114(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe 
words  "ninety  days"  in  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  (A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "one  year". 

Ssc.  206.  Section  4116  of  Utla  38.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended — 


(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows:    "(a)    The  remedy — 

"  ( 1 )  against  the  United  States  provided  by 
sections   1346(b)    and  2672  of  title  28,  or 

"(2)  through  proceedings  for  oompensa- 
tlon  OT  other  benefits  from  the  United  States 
as  provided  by  any  other  law,  where  the  avail, 
ability  of  such  benefits  precludes  a  remedy 
xinder  sections  1346(b)  or  2672  of  title  28. 
for  damages  for  personal  injury,  includiag 
death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpractice  or 
negligence  of  a  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
ph8krnMtcist,  or  paramedical  (for  example, 
medical  and  dental  technicians,  nursing  as.' 
slstants,  and  theraplste)  or  o>ther  supporting 
personnel  In  furnishing  medical  care  or  treat. 
memt  while  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  In  or 
for  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil 
action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  seme 
subject  matter  against  such  physician, 
dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist,  or  paramedical 
or  other  supporting  personnel  (or  his  estate) 
whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  such 
claim."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"After  removal  the  United  States  shall 
have  available  all  defenses  to  which  It  would 
have  been  entitled  If  the  action  had  orlgl- 
nstUy  been  commenced  against  the  United 
States.  Should  a  United  States  district  court 
determine  on  a  he{u*lng  on  a  motion  to  re- 
mand held  before  a  trial  on  the  merits  that 
the  employee  whose  act  or  omission  gave 
rise  to  the  suit  was  not  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment,  the  case 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  State  court.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(e)  Tbe  Administrator  may.  to  the  extent 
he  deems  appropriate,  hold  harmless  or  pro- 
vide liability  insurance  for  any  person  to 
which  the  immunity  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  (as  described  in  subsecton  (a)), 
for  damage  for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or 
for  property  damage,  negligently  caused  by 
such  person  while  furnishing  medloal  care 
or  treatment  (Including  the  conduct  of 
clinical  studies  or  Investigations)  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  duties  In  or  for  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  if  such  person  Is 
assigned  to  a  foreign  country,  detailed  to  a 
State  or  political  division  thereof,  or  Is  acting 
under  any  other  circumstances  which  would 
preclude  the  remedies  of  an  injured  third 
person  against  the  United  States  provided 
by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  Utle  28,  for 
such  damage  or  injury." 

Sec.  a07.  Section  4117  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  ocai- 
tracts  to  provide  scarce  medical  specialist 
services  at  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties  with  medical  schools,  clinics,  and  say 
other  group  or  Indlvldtial  capable  of  fumlih- 
Ing  such  services  (including,  but  no<t  limited 
to,  services  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
technicians,  and  other  medical  support  per- 
sonnel) ." 

TTTLB  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  81 

OF  TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  OODB— 

AOQUlSmON  AND  OPERA1TON  OP  HOB- 

PITAL   AND  DOJiCrCILIARY  PAdLITIBS; 

PROCUBEMKNT  AND  SUPPLY 

Sec.   301.   Chapter   81    of   tlUe  38,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 

end  of  the  first  sentence  In  subsection  (•) 

of  section  6012  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Any  lease  made  pursutuit  to  this  subsec- 
tion to  any  public  or  nonprofit  organlaatlon 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisloin 
of  section  5  of  tlUe  41.  Notwithstanding  leo- 
tlon  303b  of  title  40  or  other  provision  d  law, 
a  lease  made  pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  organization  may 
provide  for  the  maintenance,  protection,  of 
reettoraUon,  by  the  lessee,  of  the  proPJ^J 
leased,  as  a  part  or  aU  of  the  conalderaaM 
for  the  le 
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Sic.  302.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  m  the  first  sentence  of 
jubeection  (a)  of  section  6063  Immediately 
gfter  the  parenthesis  the  words  "or  medical 
icjiools"  and  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  close  parenthesis  the  words  "or  medical 
schools  or  clinics";  and 

(3)    inserting    Immediately    after   section 
6063  the  following  new  section: 
••I5063A.  Use  of  excess  hospital  beds 

"In  addition  to  the  authority  granted  un- 
der section  5063  of  this  title,  the  Admln- 
Igtrator  may,  when  he  determines  It  to  be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  prevailing  standards 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
program,  make  arrangements,  by  contract  or 
other  form  of  agreement,  between  Veterans' 
jtdmlnlstration  hospitals  and  other  hospitals 
(or  other  medical  installations  having  hos- 
pital facilities)  or  medical  schools  or  clinics 
in  the  medical  community,  for  the  vise  of 
hospital  beds,  with  supporting  services,  when 
not  needed  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans." 

(b)  The  table  of  headings  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  81  of  title  38  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after 
"6063.  Specialized  medical  resources." 
the  following: 
"6063A.  Use  of  excess  hospital  beds." 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 6056  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"16066.  Coordinating  with  and  participat- 
ing in  program  carried  out  under 
the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1965 

"The  Administrator,  to  the  extent  feasible 
without  interfering  with  the  medical  csire 
and  treatment  of  veterans,  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  programs  under  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  coordinate  programs  car- 
ried out  under  this  subchapter  and  programs 
carried  out  under  such  title  IX  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter   81   is 
amended  by  striking  out 
"6066.  Coordination   with   programs   carried 
out  under  the  Heart  Disease,  Can- 
cer,   and    Stroke    Amendments    of 
1965." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"6066.  Coordinating  with  and  participating 
in  programs  carried  out  under  the 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965." 

TITLE  IV— AMENDMENT    TO   CHAPTER   3 
OP  TITLE  38,  UNITED   STATES   CODE — 
VETERANS'     ADMINISTRATION;      OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES 
8k.  401.   (a)   Section  234  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "telephones  for" 
the  words  "non-medical  directors  of  centers, 
hospitals.  Independent  clinics,  domlcillaries, 
and". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  deleting 
"234.  Telephone  service  for  medical  officers." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"234.  Telephone  service  for  medical  officers 
and  facility  directors." 

Siction-bt-Section  Analysis  akd  Estimate 
or  Cost  op  Draft  Box  :  "Victekans  Medical 
Ca«e  Act  op  1971" 

TTTLE  1 — amendments  TO  CHAPTER   17  OF  TTTLE 

»S,  UNTTED  STATES  CODE BOSPTrAI.,  DOMICn.- 

IA«T,  AND   MEDICAL   CARE 

Section  101 
This  section   would   amend  subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  601(4),  title  38,  to  reflect  In 
the  definition  of  "Veterans'  Administration 


facilities"  the  long-standing  statutory  con- 
struction of  the  term  to  Include  private  fa- 
cilities for  which  the  Administrator  oontracts 
to  provide  outpatient  care  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  The  amendment  will  not 
create  a  new  benefit  nor  expand  the  outpa- 
tient care  program  nor  would  there  be  any 
additional  cost. 

Section  102 

This  section  woiild  amend  subeectlon  (f) 
of  section  612  of  title  38,  to  authorise  tbe 
Administrator  to  furnish  medical  services  for 
a  non-service-connected  dlsabUlty  where  (I) 
such  care  Is  reasonably  necessary  In  prepara- 
tion for  hospital  admission  or  obviate  the 
need  for  hospital  admission;  (2)  a  veteran 
has  been  granted  hospital  care,  and  outpa- 
tient care  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  complete 
treatment;  or  (3)  any  veteran  of  any  war  who 
has  a  total  disablllity  permanent  in  nature 
from  a  service-connected  dlsabUtiy. 

SecUon  612(f)  (1)  as  added  by  Public  Law 
86-639,  authorizes  outpatient  treatment  for 
a  non-service-connected  disability  where  such 
care  Is  reasonably  necessary  In  preparation 
for  admission  of  a  veteran  who  has  been  de- 
termined to  need  hospital  care  and  who  has 
been  scheduled  for  admission. 

The  obJecUves  of  that  legislation  were  re- 
duction in  the  length  of  patient  stay  In  the 
hospital,  decrease  In  the  cost  per  patient 
treated,  and  a  partial  check  on  the  develop- 
ment of  longer  waiting  Usts  as  the  veteran 
population  ages.  While,  generally,  sxush  bene- 
fits have  been  realized  during  the  period  the 
law  has  been  in  force,  certain  restrictive  pro- 
visions In  the  current  law  serve  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  fuller  achievement  of  these  worth- 
while goals.  Medical  services  furnished  must 
be  limited  to  those  necessary  to  prepare  the 
patient  for  ho^ltal  care  for  which  he  has 
actually  been  scheduled. 

There  is  a  sizable  number  of  applicants 
whose  need  for  hospitalization  cannot  defi- 
nitely be  determined  after  routine  examina- 
tion. This  group  frequently  requires  exten- 
sive workup  and  recalls  for  consultation  to 
confirm  or  rule  out  requirement  for  hospi- 
talization. Realistically,  such  procedures 
often  go  beyond  the  need  to  determine  hos- 
pital care  and  constitute  treatment. 

The  provisions  in  revised  section  612(f)  (1) 
will  result  In  a  more  timely  treatment  of  vet- 
erans on  an  outpatient  basis  whom  the  VA 
admitting  physician  has  certified  would  oth- 
erwise require  admission  to  a  VA  hospital. 
It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision would  entail  no  additional  cost  to  tbe 
VA  hospital  system,  but  It  may  generate 
modest  savings. 

TITLE  n AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  73  OP  TTTLE 

3S,      UNITED     STATES     CODE DEPARTMENT     OP 

MEDICINE  AND  SURCERT 

Section  201 

This  section  would  amend  section  4101 
of  title  38  by  amending  subsection  (b)  there- 
of to  make  It  clear  that  the  Administrator 
can  fvimlsh  training  and  education  to  health 
service  personnel  beyond  the  direct  needs  ot 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
thus  assist  In  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  to  the  extent  that  this  Is  feasible 
without  Interfering  with  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans. 

Section  4101  of  title  38  now  specifically 
identifies  education  and  training  as  a  func- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  programs  au- 
thorized, however,  swe  limited  to  those  which 
bear  reasonable  relationship  to  the  basic 
mission  of  the  Department;  namely,  the 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  veterans.  This 
authority,  together  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6053  of  title  38,  has  done  much  to 
support  the  education  and  training  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  to 
permit  greater  participation  with  the  medi- 
cal community  In  a  more  effective  utilization 
of  specialized  medical  resources.  Nevertheless, 
the  limitation  Imposed  on  ovtr  education  and 


training  program  does,  in  some  measures, 
impede  our  ability  to  realize  our  full  poten- 
tial for  carrying  out  programs  to  increase 
the  availability  of  qualified  health  service 
personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Tbe  Veterans  Administration  Is  affiliated 
with  a  number  of  educational  Institutions, 
Including  79  medical  schools,  65  dental 
schools,  264  nursing  schools.  73  social  work 
schools,  and  74  graduate  departments  of  psy- 
chology. It  Is  manifest  that  the  extensive 
nature  of  the  Veterans  Administration's 
medloal  program,  together  with  this  teoad 
basis  of  affiliation  with  educational  institu- 
tions, presents  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  program  of  training  and  edu- 
cation of  health  service  personnel  and  there- 
by make  a  substantial  contribution  in  al- 
leviating the  national  shortage  In  these  cate- 
gories of  employees. 

The  provisions  of  present  law  limiting  the 
Veterans  Administration  education  and 
training  functions  to  those  which  bear 
restsonable  relationship  to  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans  render  it  Impos- 
sible to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  objective  to  Increase  the  medical 
manpower. 

There  would  be  no  necessary  additional 
cost  as  tbe  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  The  actual  cost  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  training  possibilities 
which  develop  and  the  support  given  the 
activity  by  the  Congress  through  appro- 
priations. 

Section  202 

This  section  amends  subsection  4103(a)  (4) 
of  title  38  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Administrator,  upon  recommendation  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  of  two  additional 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Directors  who  are 
qualified  in  the  Administration  of  health 
services  and  who  may  not  be  doctors  of 
medicine,  dental  surgery,  or  dental  medicine. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  293, 
79th  Congress,  enacted  January  3,  1946,  there 
were  authorized  not  to  exceed  eight  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Directors  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  five  by  Public  Law  87-793 
but  increased  to  six  in  1966  by  Public  Law 
89-785.  Hence,  the  net  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  to  restore  the  num- 
ber of  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Directors  to 
eight  as  previously  provided  although,  for 
the  first  time,  providing  that  two  of  them 
may  not  necessarily  be  physicians  or  dentists. 

The  expansion  in  the  type  of  complex 
medical  progreuns  has  concomitantly  fostered 
an  Increased  awareness  of  the  necessity  for 
sophisticated  maruigement  techniques  in 
implementing  these  programs.  An  organiza- 
tion as  large  and  dispersed  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  with  an  annual  budget  of 
almost  $2  billion,  requires  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  disciplines.  To  this  end,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  should  have  the  option 
available  to  him  to  appoint  individuals 
basically  trained  In  management  disciplines, 
with  or  without  qualifications  as  doctors  of 
medicine  or  dentistry.  These  individuals 
would  supplement  the  professional  skills  of 
the  medical  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tors and  would  provide  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  with  the  full  range  of  expertise 
needed  to  efficiently  administer  the  agency's 
far-fiung  medical  activities. 

The  gross  cost  resulting  from  enactment  of 
this  section  would  be  approximately  as 
follows : 

1972   -  $75,000 

1973  80.000 

1974  85,000 

1975  90,000 

1976  96.000 

Total  first  5-year  cost: 426,000 

These  costs  would  be  to  some  extent  off- 
set by  savings  in  salary  of  classified  person- 
nel now  performing  related  duties. 
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This  section  also  amends  section  4003  (a) 
(7)  In  order  to  conform  the  titles  rChlef 
Pharmacist"  and  "Chief  Dietitian"  ko  re- 
flect new  designations  of  Director  pi  the 
Pharmacy  Service  and  Director  of  tne  Die- 
tetic Service  to  correspond  to  the  othenDlrec- 
tor  of  Services  titles,  such  as  Chaplain  and 
Nursing. 

Section  203 

This  section  would  amend  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  4107  of  title  38.  la  order 
to  reflect  the  adjustment  In  rates  bf  pay 
effected  by  Executive  Order  11576.  datad  Jan- 
uary 8.  1971.  pursuant  to  authority  vested 
by  subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of  tltlle  5.  as 
amended  by  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970,  and  section  3(c)   of  thati  Act. 

The  per  annum  full-scale  or  rantes  for 
positions  in  this  amended  schedule  ii^  excess 
of  $36,000  are  limited  by  section  5308  bf  title 
6.  as  added  by  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970.  to  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (as  of  the  date  pf  the 
Executive  Order  $36,000).  I 

Moreover,  this  section  would  amelid  the 
"section  4103  schedule"  contained  m  sec- 
tion 4107(a)  by  providing  that  thelsalary 
range  for  the  Director  of  Nursing  Bervlce 
would  be  changed  from  the  equivalent  of 
GS-15  to  the  equivalent  of  GS-17  sjnd  for 
the  Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  the  Enrector 
of  Pharmacy  Service,  and  the  Dlreitor  of 
Dietetic  Service  from  the  equivalent  pf  GS- 
15  to  the  equivalent  of  GS-16.  The  VA  In 
conjunction  with  the  Civil  Service  Cammls- 
Blon  recently  completed  a  study  on  these 
posltlona  with  a  view  to  determine  jn  par- 
ticular the  appropriateness  of  linkage]  In  pay 
between  the  position  of  Director  of  Nursing 
Service  and  grade  GS-15  under  the  deneral 
Schedule.  It  was  the  conclusion  in  this  study 
that  the  pKisltlon  of  Director  of  Nurslnfe  Serv- 
ice was  clearly  superior  to  GS-15  la  level. 
The  proposed  adjustment  In  pay  fpr  the 
positions  Indicated  Is  essential  fori  align- 
ment purpwses  and  recognition  of  ttielr  In- 
dividual responsibilities.  The  titles  o^  Chief 
Pharmacist  and  Chief  Dietitian  are  changed 
to  that  of  Director  of  Pharmacy  Service  of 
Dietetic  Service,  respectively,  In  oitler  to 
parallel  the  existing  titles  for  Director  of 
Nursing  Service   of  Chaplain  ServlceJ 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  tms  por- 
tion of  section  203  would  result  In  an  addi- 
tional annual  cost  to  the  Governmenti  of  ap- 
proximately $10,600.  J 

The  Joint  study  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Buid  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
also  revealed  that  certain  other  nursf  posi- 
tions of  those  presently  In  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector Grade,  which  equates  In  pay  t<^  grade 
OS-14  under  the  General  Schedulel.  were 
superior  to  that  grade  relationship.  Accord- 
ingly, the  purpose  of  the  new  Director  grade 
Inserted  In  the  "Ntirse  Schedule"  By  this 
amendment  Is  necessary  to  recognlz^  those 
positions.  The  pay  range  provided  Is  Equiva- 
lent to  that  of  GS-15  under  the  deneral 
Schedvfle.  I 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  ttails  part 
of  section  203  would  cost  an  additional  $42,- 
000  annually.  j 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  oT  section  4107  Is 
amended  to  confine  the  prohibition  against 
any  person  In  the  director  grade  serving  In 
any  other  position  than  director  of  aj  hospi- 
tal, domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatlenfl  clinic 
(independent)  to  the  "Physician  ana  Den- 
tist Schedule".  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  creating;  a  di- 
rector grade  in  the  "Nxirse  Schedule"! 

Section  204 
This  section  would  provide  that  aj  ntu-se 
performing  (1)  service  on  a  tour  of  djuty,  of 
which  four  hours  or  more  fall  wltmn  the 
period  commencing  at  6:00  p.m.  and  Ending 
at  6.00  ajn..  would  receive  additional  com- 
I>ensatlon  for  each  boxir  on  such  to^ir.  not 
exceeding  eight  hours,  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  the  employee's  basic  hourly 


rate,  and  when  fewer  than  four  hours  fall 
between  6:00  p.m.  and  6  a.m..  the  nurse 
would  receive  an  additional  10  percent  for 
each  hour  oT  work  performed  between  those 
hours;  (2)  nonovertlme  work  on  a  tour  of 
duty,  any  part  of  which  Is  within  the  period 
commencing  at  midnight  Saturday  and  end- 
ing at  midnight  Sunday,  would  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  for  each  hour  of  serv- 
ice on  such  tour,  not  to  exceed  eight  ho\irs. 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  25  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's basic  hourly  rate;  (3)  service  on  a 
holiday  designated  by  Federal  statute  or 
Executive  order,  would  receive  such  em- 
ployee's regular  rate  of  basic  pay.  plus  ad- 
ditional pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  such  regular 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  holiday  work  which 
is  not  overtime  work;  and  (4)  officially  or- 
dered or  approved  hours  of  service  In  excess 
of  40  hours  In  an  administrative  workweek, 
or  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day,  would  be 
paid  for  each  hour  of  such  additional  service 
at  a  rate  oT  one  and  one-half  times  the  em- 
ployee's basic  hourly  rate;  compensatory  time 
off  would  not  be  permitted  and  such  over- 
time work  would  have  to  be  of  at  least  15 
minutes  duration  In  a  day  to  be  creditable  for 
overtime  pay;  however,  excess  service  per- 
formed on  a  day  when  service  was  not  sched- 
uled, or  for  which  such  nurse  Is  required  to 
return  to  her  place  of  employment,  would 
be  deemed  to  be  a  minimum  of  two  hoiirs 
in  duration,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
work  Is  performed  for  the  full  two  hours. 

This  section  also  provides  the  formula  for 
converting  the  per  annum  basic  compen- 
sation rate  Into  the  hourly  rate.  Such  hourly 
rate  would  be  derived  by  dividing  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  by  2080,  which  repre- 
sents the  average  number  of  working  hours 
per  year,  and  Is  the  same  formula  used  in 
computing  the  hourly  overtime  and  night 
rate  of  pay  for  Civil  Service  employees  under 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  where  the  basic 
rate  of  p>ay  of  the  employee  la  fixed  on  an 
annual  basis.  Moreover,  It  provides  that  "the 
additional  compensation"  provided  by  this 
section  would  not  be  considered  basic  com- 
pensation for  purposes  of  lump  sum  leave 
payments,  severance  pay,  compensation  for 
work  injxiry.  retirement,  life  insurance,  or 
other  benefits  relating  to  basic  compensation. 

Under  current  law  Veterans  Administration 
nurses  do  not  receive  premium  pay  for  those 
conditions  of  work  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  more  oneroiis  to  employees  both 
within  and  without  the  Federal  Government. 
A  study  of  hospital  practices  shows  that  non- 
Pederal  hospitals  almost  universally  provide 
extra  pay  for  nurses  working  on  evening  and 
night  tours  of  duty.  Also,  by  law.  Federal 
employees  under  the  General  Schedule, 
Postal  Field  Service,  and  prevailing  rate 
systems  of  pay  are  entitled  to  premium  pay 
for  such  considerations  as  Sunday  and  over- 
time duty. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  found  it 
very  difficult  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
nurses  for  the  evening  and  night  tours  of 
duty  In  many  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. An  Impairment  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nursing  care  for  our  ill  and 
disabled  veteran  patients  could  result  unless 
immediate  action  Is  taken  to  strengthen  our 
position  in  this  matter. 

Developments  in  recent  years  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  nurses'  pay  In  private, 
cocamunlty  and  state  hospitals  throughout 
the  country  make  it  necessary  for  the  Vet- 
erans Admlnlartratlon,  which  operates  the 
largest  single  system  of  medical  facilities  in 
the  world,  to  provide  a  rounded  compensa- 
tion plan  for  niirses.  including  customary 
provisions  for  premium  pay.  In  order  to 
remain  competitive  In  attracting  and  retain- 
ing highly  qualified  nursing  personnel. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  based 
on  present  level  of  salaries,  should  this 
amendment  be  enacted,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $16  million. 


Section  205 


This  Section  would  amend  section  4114(a) 
(3)  (A)  of  title  38  to  extend  from  90  days 
to  one  year  the  present  time  limit  on  tem- 
pcxrary  full-time  api>olntment  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator upon  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  of  persons  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  other 
than  physilclans.  dentists,  and  nurses.  If 
amended,  this  authority  would  parallel  the 
present  one-year  time  limit  on  part-time  ap- 
polntments  of  these  personnel,  other  than 
trainees  who  ciyrently  have  no  time  Un^t 
for  part-time  appointment. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not 
result  In  any  significant  Increase  In  costs. 
Section  206 

This  section  would  clarify  and  extend  the 
type  of  malpractice  UablUty  protection  now 
provided  medical  personnel  of  the  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  by  the 
provisions  of  section  4116  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  4116  provides,  in  effect,  that  a  suit 
against  the  United  States  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  Is  the  exclusive  remedy  of 
an  Individual  seeking  to  recover  for  Injuries 
arising  while  undergoing  medical  care  and 
treatment  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital. It  was  Intended  to  Immunize  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  medical 
personnel  who  are  covered  from  personal 
liability  arising  out  of  their  official  VA  duties. 
It  has  served  Its  purpose  well  and  has  been 
an  aid  In  the  recruitment  of  much-needed 
medical  personnel.  Nevertheless,  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  scope  of  its  coverage  in 
certain  situations  where  a  suit  against  the 
Government  cannot  now  be  brought  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (e.g..  sxilts  alleg- 
ing assault  and  battery,  libel  and  slander, 
false  imprisonment,  or  relating  to  a  work- 
Incurred  Injury  of  a  Federal  employee). 

While  several  recent  decisions  by  the  U.8. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sdxth  and  Ninth 
ClrcTilts  (I.e.,  Van  Houten  v.  Ralls,  411  F.  2d 
940  and  Vantreaae  v.  United  States,  400  P.  ad 
853)  have  added  assurance  that  the  type  of 
protection  provided  by  the  so-called  Drivers 
Liability  Act  (upon  which  the  provisions  of 
38  UJ3.C.  4116  were  patterned)  was  mtended 
to  immunize  the  employees  covered  thereby 
from  personal  liability  In  all  situations  where 
they  are  sued  as  a  result  of  their  official 
duties  (including  when  they  are  sued  by  a 
fellow  employee  for  a  work-related  reason). 
It  Is  believed  desirable  to  spell  out  authority 
in  the  law  Itself  to  Insure  such  immunity. 

In  addition  to  providing  clarifying  lan- 
guage as  to  the  Intent  of  the  law,  the  amend- 
ment here  proposed  would  provide  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  medical  per- 
sonnel with  a  type  of  protection  similar  1» 
that  contained  In  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Act  of  1070  (P.L.  91-623),  sppllcaMe 
to  PubUc  Health  Service  Personnel.  It  wotUd 
authorize  the  Administrator,  to  the  extent 
he  deems  apprc^rlate.  to  hold  harmless  or 
provide  liability  insurance  for  any  person  to 
which  the  immunity  provisions  of  38  U8C 
4116  are  applicable,  where  such  person  might 
be  held  liable  for  damage  to  property,  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  negligently  caused 
while  furnishing  medical  care  and  treatment 
(including  the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or 
inveertJgatlons)  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties 
in  or  for  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  under  circumstances  where  the  In- 
jured party  could  not  bring  an  action  against 
the  United  States  as  provided  by  Sections 
1346(b)  or  2672  of  title  28.  For  example.  It 
would  provide  a  means  of  protecting  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  medical  per- 
sonnel who  are  assigned  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  who  are  sued  for  assault  and  battery, 
false  Imprisonment,  or  libel  and  slander  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
assigned  duties. 

By  filling  a  void  which  exists  in  areas  where 
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A  suit  against  the  Government  under  the 
federal  Tort  Claims  Act  may  now  be  pre- 
cluded, this  amendment  would  provide  a 
neans  of  lns\iring  the  immunity  from  per- 
lonal  liability  arising  out  of  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  which  Congress  in- 
tended to  provide  when  the  provisions  of  38 
08C  4116  were  enacted. 

While  this  propos«a  may  result  in  a  slight 
increase  In  the  Government's  exposure  to 
malpractice  claims  arising  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of  our  medical  personnel,  any  cost  in- 
crease which  may  be  involved  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  improvement  of  morale 
which  would  result  therefrom,  and  the  added 
inducement  in  attempting  to  recnilt  short- 
age category  health  personnel. 
Section  207 

This  section  would  amend  section  4117  of 
title  38,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  provide  scarce  medi- 
cal specialist  services  at  Veterans  Administra- 
tion facilities  with  medical  schools,  clinics, 
and  any  other  group  or  individual  capable  of 
furnishing  such  services.  This  contracting  au- 
thority would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
services  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  other  medical  support  personnel. 

This  proposed  amendment  is  Intended 
merely  to  clarify  current  law  which  author- 
izes such  contracting  authority  with  medical 
schools  and  clinics.  This  contracting  author- 
ity Insofar  as  clinics  are  concerned,  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (B-169747,  June  24,  1970) 
to  mean  "any  medical  organization  which  is 
capable  of  contracting  for  and  furnishing  the 
services  in  question."  Moreover,  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
term  "medical  specialist"  may  be  construed 
"as  Including  any  professional  or  technician 
who  performs  specialist  services  related  to 
providing  medical  care  and  attention." 

Enactment  of  this  section  would  clarify 
current  statutory  language  whereby  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  contract  for  scarce  medical 
specialist  services  with  medical  schools, 
clinics,  and  any  other  group  or  individual 
capable  of  furnishing  such  services  and 
wherein  an  employer-employee  relationship 
1*  established.  Enactment  of  this  section 
would  not  result  in  any  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

TTTLB  m — AMKNDMSNTS  TO  CHAPTER  81  OF  TTTIX 
3S,  UNXrED  8TATB8  CODB — AOQtnSITION  AND 
OPEBATION  or  HOSPrrAL  AND  DOMICILIAKT 
FACIUTIES;    PROCUREMENT   AND   SUPPLY 

Section  301 

This  section  would  amend  section  6012(a) 
of  title  38,  which  permits  the  Administrator 
to  lease  lands  or  buildings  under  his  control 
for  terms  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  ex- 
empt such  leases  from  ( 1 )  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  title  41  requiring  advertising 
where  the  lease  exceeds  $600;  and  (2)  from 
the  provisions  of  section  303b  of  title  40 
which  bars  lease  provisions  calling  for  alter- 
ation, repair,  or  Improvement  of  such  leased 
property  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
rental  to  be  paid.  Under  the  change,  the 
lessee  would  be  permitted  to  maintain,  pro- 
tect, or  restore  property  where  such  property 
Is  leased  to  public  or  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  Veterans  Administration  only  out- 
leases  property  when  it  is  temporarily  excess 
to  its  needs.  We  do  not  lease  for  strictly  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  only  for  civic,  health, 
educational  or  local  government  use.  Thus, 
advertising  In  these  cases  serves  no  useful 
purpose  but  does  involve  time  and  expense 
that  is  considered  unnecessary. 

When  the  Veterans  Administration  does 
out-lease  property  It  is  most  usually  to 
satisfy  a  particular  civic  or  local  commimlty 
need  and  is  generally  to  a  public  or  non- 
profit organization.  In  many  Instances  there 
*re  benefits,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
'ccrulng  to  the  Government.  Also,  there  is 
to  be  considered  the  community  relations 


benefits  that  are  derived.  In  negotiating  the 
rental  value  we  set  a  rate  that  will  serve  to 
recapture  the  value  of  aU  services  provided 
by  the  Government.  However,  in  some  in- 
stances we  could  be  relieved  of  certain  ex- 
penses for  materials  and  personnel  if  we 
could  require  the  lessee  to  provide  for  main- 
tenance and  protection  of  the  property 
leased. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
section  would  not  Involve  any  additional  cost 
to  the  Government,  but  could  result  In  some 
savings. 

Section  302 
Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  wovUd 
amend  section  6063(a)  of  title  38,  by  deleting 
immediately  after  the  parenthesis  the  words 
"or  medical  schools"  and  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  parenthesis  the  words 
"or  medical  schools  or  clinics".  Current  law 
(38  U.S.C.  6053)  requires  that  the  medical 
school  have  hospital  facilities  before  any 
sharing  agreement  can  be  made  between  the 
medical  school  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

The  amendment  proposed  here  would  cure 
this  defect  and  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  enter  into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
medical  school,  whether  or  not  it  has  a  hos- 
pital, and  with  clinics,  for  the  mutual  use. 
or  exchange  of  use  of  specialized  medical 
resources. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  would  amend  chapter 
81  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  adding 
a  new  section  5053A  authorizing  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  to  furnish,  under 
contract,  hospital  beds,  with  supporting 
services,  to  other  hospitals  or  other  installa- 
tions having  hospital  facilities  or  medical 
schools  or  clinics  In  the  medical  community, 
when  not  needed  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans.  The  authority  which  would  thus 
be  granted  would  be  an  extension  of  our 
present  sharing  authority  (38  U.S.C.  5053) . 

In  our  letter  to  the  Congress  on  April  23. 
1966.  requesting  enactment  of  our  current 
sharing  authority,  we  stated : 

While  current  law  permits  the  vise  of  our 
facilities  by  nonveterans  in  emergencies  for 
humamtarian  reasons,  we  are  unable  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  facilities  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  expertise  of  our  staff,  for  non- 
emergent  situations  even  If  there  are  no 
other  similar  facilities  avaUable.  This  situa- 
tion exists  even  though  these  scarce  medi- 
cal facilities  are  not  always  utilized  to  the 
maxlmimi  and  could  be  available  to  the  com- 
munity, without  detriment  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veteran  beneficiaries,  dxirlng  pe- 
riods when  oxir  Immediate  needs  do  not  re- 
quire maximum  utilization. 

Although  the  language  of  the  present  au- 
thority would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  encompass  the  sharing  of  beds  surplus  to 
our  needs,  as  contemplated  by  the  subject 
bill,  this  question  was  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  enactment  of  the  shar- 
ing authority.  In  Senate  Report  No.  1727, 
to  accompany  H.R.  11631,  89th  Congress  (p. 
12) ,  the  committee  stated : 

Some  apprehension  has  been  expressed 
that  the  language  of  this  legislation  might  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  use  of  Veterans 
Administration  medical  care  beds  by  non- 
veteran  patients  of  private  or  other  Federal 
facilities  on  the  basis  of  a  shortage  of  such 
beds  in  the  medical  community.  Specifically, 
there  was  some  concern  that  the  language  in 
section  5052(c)  which  reads  "For  the  purpose 
of  this  section  the  term  'specialized  medical 
resources'  means  medical  resources  (whether 
equipment,  space,  or  personnel)  which  be- 
cause of  cost,  limited  availability,  or  unusual 
nature,  are  either  unique  in  the  medical 
oommimlty  or  are  subjoct  to  effective  utili- 
zation only  through  mutual  use,"  would  au- 
thorize such  a  construction.  Such  a  broad 
interpretation  was  in  no  way  Intended  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  recommend- 
ing this  legislation,  nor  by  this  committee  in 
reporting  it.  and.  therefore,  would  not  be 


permissible.  Since  the  major  piUT>OBe  of  this 
legislation  is  to  strengthen  and  improve  VA 
hospitals,  the  committee  emphasizes  that  no 
provision  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
reduction  In  medical  services  available  to 
veterans. 

In  view  of  that  language,  we  have  held 
that  we  do  not  have  authority  to  contract 
with  hospitals,  medical  schools  or  other 
medical  installations  having  hospital  facili- 
ties for  the  iise  of  our  hospital  beds,  even 
though  such  beds  are  not  needed  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans. 

In  a  hospital  system  as  large  as  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  hospital  system,  some 
excess  beds  will  exist  which  are  either  staffed 
or  which  could  readily  be  staffed.  Our  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  in  a  number  ol  such 
instances  these  facilities  could  have  been 
utilized  for  the  beneflt  of  the  community 
without  esxj  Interference  with  our  primary 
mission  of  meeting  the  medical  care  and 
treatment  needs  of  our  veteran  beneflclaries. 
Two  examples  of  such  a  situation,  which  oc- 
ciirred  during  the  past  year,  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

First,  a  medical  school  with  hospital  facil- 
ities with  which  one  of  our  hospitals  was 
affiliated  needed  some  additional  bed  ca- 
pacity. There  were  unused  beds  available  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  hospital,  but 
they  were  not  staffed.  Those  beds  could  have 
been  activated  with  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  of  the  medical  school  and  would  thus 
not  only  have  assisted  the  oonmiunity  but, 
at  the  same  time,  enhanced  Veterans  Admin- 
istration health  care  by  attracting  high  cali- 
ber personnel  interested  in  the  extended 
training  opportunities  which  would  have 
existed. 

The  second  case  involved  «m  affiliated 
medical  school  which  did  not  have  a  hospital 
and  depended  on  conununity  hospitals  for 
the  clinical  treatment  of  medical  school  pa- 
tients, and  we  had  beds  excessive  to  our  use 
and.  moreover,  could  have  provided  certain 
specialized  medical  resources  had  It  been 
permissible  to  furnish  ho^tal  beds  foe  the 
use  of  medical  school  patients.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  our  ho^ltal  care 
program,  to  the  medical  school,  and  to  the 
ccxnmunity  if  we  were  in  a  position  to  exe- 
cute an  agreement  with  the  medical  scho(^ 
as  would  be  authorized  by  this  section. 

The  type  of  contract  proposed  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  requirement  for  reim- 
bursement of  full  costs  to  which  other  types 
of  sharing  contracts  are  now  subject.  Under 
those  circvmastances.  increased  costs  would 
not  be  involved  and  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion could  result  in  some  savings  being 
realized. 

Section  303 

This  section  would  amend  section  6066  or 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  clearly  de- 
imeate  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
participate  in  progranM  under  title  IX  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  and  directs  the 
Administrator,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  programs 
carried  out  vmder  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  38,  and  programs  carried  out 
\inder  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Thus,  within  certain  limitations,  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  facility  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  funds  (through  local  contracts, 
agreements,  or  otherwise)  from  any  Institu- 
tion which  is  a  grantee  under  section  901(a) 
of  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
and  to  receive  project  grants  under  section 
910  or  that  Act. 

The  Acting  Secretary  for  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  stated  in  an  opinion  dated 
May  20,  1970.  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion is  not  precluded  from  receiving  funds 
(through  local  contracts,  agreements,  or 
otherwise,  from  any  Institution  which  is  a 
grantee  under  Section  901(a)  of  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  provided  that 
the  Federal  facility  on  its  part  Is  authorized 
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to  lindertake  the  activity  and  so  to  Vitlllze 
the  fund*  provided.  He  lurther  stated  that  by 
virtue  of  Section  601  of  the  PubUc  pealth 
Service  Act  "research,  training,  demonstra- 
tion" project  grants  may  be  made  '  direct 
to  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  under 
title  IX  of  the  Act,  but  only  to  the  lextent 
that  the  services  provided  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  facility,  as  an  affiliate  of  a 
regional  medical  program,  constitute  a  "re- 
search, training,  demonstration  project"  to 
be  conducted  by  the  facility  as  pcirt  of  a 
regional  medical  program.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  5056  of  title  38;  would 
make  It  clear  that  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  programs  under 
title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
thus  utilize  grant  funds  thereunder. 

There  would  be  no  Identifiable  additional 
cost  resulting  from  the  enactment  tit  this 
provision. 

Tm*   rv — AMENDMXNT  TO   CHAPTIS   S   O^  Tm* 

S8,  mrrrxD  btat«8  cx)d« — vmcRAUs'  iDiou- 

istration;  oitickrs  and  emplotkxs 
Section  401 

This  seoHon  amends  section  234  it  title 
38  to  permit  the  Installation  of  offlclil  Uie- 
phone  service  in  the  private  residences,  apwrt- 
ments,  or  quarters  of  non-medical  Veterans 
Administration  hospital,  independent  clinic, 
domiciliary,  and  center  directors. 

Present  law  permits  such  official  tele|>honee 
only  for  directors  who  are  physlclanp.  *nxis 
direct  service  has  proven  very  valuabla  in  (a) 
local  within  hospital  emergencies,  in«luding 
such  Instances  as  berserk  patients  a^d  em- 
ployees, shootings,  an  employee  held  as  a 
hostage,  and  the  sudden  death  of  a  leey  em- 
ployee while  on  duty  after  hours;  (M)  local 
community  emergencies  such  as  Hiirricane 
Camille,  tornadoes,  and  train  collisions  with 
multiple  victims:  and  (c)  national  aad  area 
dvll  defense  programs  where  the  slipport, 
participation,  and  coordination  by  ea<h  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital  director  Is  re- 
quired on  a  planned  basis.  This  h«a  per- 
mitted direct  communication  with  these  key 
officials  without  having  to  compete  with  the 
nomuU  family  telephone.  More  well-trained 
non-medical  administrators  are  becoming 
available  to  us  as  hospital,  center,  cll|ilc  and 
domiciliary  directors  and  we  believe  that 
these  non-medical  directors  have  as  great  a 
need  for  rapid  telephone  service  la  the  case 
of  these  wl thin-facility,  local,  or  civil  de- 
fense emergencies  as  the  other  dlrecto^. 

It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  proposal  would 
cost  approximately  $3,000  annually. 


By  Bfr.  WILLIAMS: 
8. 1925.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  research  in  aging  through  a 
comprehensive  and  intensive  program 
for  the  systematic  study  of  the  aging 
process  in  human  beings.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

UDSBAXCH   ON  AOnfO  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President^  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Preliminary  Research  on  Aging  Act. 

America  is  a  young  nation,  but  we  ase 
also  an  aging  nation.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  approximately  3  million  Dersons 
were  65  years  of  age  or  older,  ^oday, 
their  numbers  have  grown  to  20  i|illllon, 
nearly  7  times  as  many  as  70  years  ago. 

In  addition,  more  than  41  million  indi- 
viduals are  in  the  45  to  64  age  category. 
And  they  are  the  older  Amerlciins  of 
tomorrow.  i 

During  the  next  30  years,  It  1^  esti- 
mated that  approximately  45  to  $0  mil' 
lion  persons  will  have  reached  the|r  65th 
birthday. 

In  terms  of  numbers  then,  w^,  as  a 


nation,  should  be  concerned  about  the 
aging  process. 

Yet,  we  know  far  too  little  about  this 
phenomenon,  even  though  it  accoimts 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of 
medical  care  today.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  two-thirds  of  the 
health  and  medical  care  expenditures  are 
attributable  to  persons  65  and  older. 

About  80  percent  of  this  age  group 
suffer  from  some  form  of  chronic  con- 
dition. Many  of  these  conditions,  which 
are  associated  with  old  age,  are  really  the 
end  product  of  a  process  begun  several 
years  earlier — when  these  Individuals 
were  in  their  forties  or  early  fifties. 

Despite  the  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  research  in  this  coimtry,  our 
outlay  for  aging  research  has  been  woe- 
fully inadequate.  For  Instance,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  about  $15  million  in  1969  for  bio- 
medical aging  research.  This  represents 
only  about  8  cents  per  person. 

Quite  clearly  the  low  priority  assigned 
for  aging  research  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  in  the  field  of  gerontology. 
This  inadequate  commitment,  in  my 
judgment,  is  ill  advised,  shortsighted, 
and  counterproductive. 

Moreover,  existing  efforts  have  been,  to 
a  large  degree,  fragmented  and  hap- 
hazard. Grants  for  aging  research  have 
been  conducted  through  many  Federal 
agencies  and  within  many  different  units 
In  these  departments.  And  this  diffusion 
of  responsibility  has  resiilted  in  duplica- 
tion of  efforts,  lack  of  coordination,  and 
gaps  in  our  overall  approach. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  can 
help  to  provide  the  systematic  approach 
and  essential  leadership  for  a  coordi- 
nated research  on  aging  program.  To  de- 
velop this  necessary  commitment,  an 
Aging  Research  Commission  would  be 
established  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  intensive  and  coordinated  re- 
search into  the  biological,  medical,  psy- 
chological, social,  and  economic  aspects 
of  aging. 

Important  but  still  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  growing  old  present  com- 
pelling reasons  for  obtaining  accurate  in- 
formation about  the  basic  physical 
changes  accompanjrlng  the  aging  process. 
With  this  body  of  knowledge  we  can 
have  a  very  substantial  effect  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  aged  and  figlng  Amer- 
icans. Such  efforts  can  help  contribute  to 
more  years  of  useful,  healthy  living. 

Equally  Important  we  can  help  more 
people  live  better  for  longer  periods  of 
time.  A  soxmdly  and  coordinated  aging 
research  program  can  also  lecul  to  the 
discovery  of  techniques  which  can  slow 
down  the  aging  process.  With  this  knowl- 
edge we  can  hope  to  develop  greater 
proficiency  in  preventive  medicine  for  the 
aging  process,  which  can  substantially 
reduce  the  costs  of  treatment  for  diseases 
in  later  years. 

All  Americans — the  yoimg  as  well  as 
the  old — have  a  vital  stake  in  imder- 
standlng  and  learning  to  cope  with  the 
inevitability  of  aging. 

This  proposal,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  Geron- 
tological Society,  a  longstanding  leader 
in  the  field  of  geriatric  research. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1B36 

A  bill  to  promote  the  advancement  of  re- 
search m  aging  through  a  comprehensive 
and  intensive  program  for  the  systematic 
study  of  the  aging  process  In  human  beings 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Research  on  Aging 
Act". 

nKDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  aging  process  usually  results 
in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  memory,  cer- 
tain aspects  of  learning,  and  loss  of  sensory 
acuity: 

(2)  that  concern  about  the  infirmities  of 
age  are  substantial  factors  In  psychological 
distress  and  psychiatric  disorders; 

(3)  that  there  is  not  yet  a  comprehensive 
program  in  the  United  States  to  study  aging 
at  the  most  fundamental  level  of  Its  biologi- 
cal origins,  in  a  systematic  and  intensive 
manner; 

(4)  that  the  aging  process  Involves  social 
and  economic  problems  for  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  aging  Americans; 

(6)  that  despite  the  current  Federal  re- 
search effort,  the  effects  of  the  aging  phe- 
nomenon on  virtually  every  aspect  of  life, 
and  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  forces 
affecting  aging  persons,  require  a  unified  na- 
tional approach  to  research  on  aging; 

(6)  that  there  is  a  need  (A)  to  establish 
research  priorities;  (B)  to  stimulate  research 
In  sub-areas,  the  exploration  of  which  Is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  aging;  and 
(C)  to  expand  the  level  of  support  allocated 
to  the  studies  of  scientists  whose  current  re- 
search efforts  are  relevant  to  the  process  of 
aging;  and 

(7)  that  there  Is  a  need  for  an  organized 
effort  to  encourage  the  involvement  of  ad- 
ditional scientists  and  capable  students  In 
research  on  aging. 

ESTABUSHMKNT   Or  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Aging  Research 
Commission  (hereinafter  called  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

ruNcnoNS  or  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  a  long-range  program, 
to  be  known  as  the  Gerontological  Research 
Plan,  designed  to  promote  intensive  coordi- 
nated research  Into  the  biological,  medical, 
psychologlcaU,  social,  and  economic  a(^)ect»  of 
aging.  Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
30,  1970. 

(b)  In  order  to  prepare  siich  plan,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  ou*  the  following  preliminary  activities: 

( 1 )  to  gather,  analyze,  and  interpret  tlmrty 
and  authoritative  Information  and  statistical 
data  concerning  developments  and  programs 
on  the  biological,  medical  psychological,  so- 
cial, and  economic  aspects  of  aging; 

(2)  compiling  studies  relating  to  such  de- 
velopments and  programs; 

(3)  appraising  the  various  programs  and 
actlvlUes  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  aging  and 
evaluating  whether  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
aging  and  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  prob- 
lems of  aging; 

(4)  developing  priorities  for  programs  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  various  aspectt 
of  aging;  and 
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(5)  making  &aA  ftirnishlng  such  studies, 
reports,  and  recommendations,  with  respect 
to  programs,  activities,  and  legislation,  to 
achieve  a  greater  insight  into  all  a^ects  of 
sglng 

OEGANIZATtON  Or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commission  shall 
Include  at  least  one  member  from  each  of  the 
following  backgrounds:  biological  science, 
clinical  medicine,  the  behavioral  and  social 
iciences,  and  economics.  Each  person  nomi- 
nated for  appointment  shall,  as  a  result  of 
his  training,  experience,  and  attainments  be 
exceptionally  qualified  to  formulate  and  ap- 
praise programs    and    activities    related    to 

•glng- 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  n  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5313  of  tlt^e  5, 
United  States  Code.  Each  of  the  other  four 
members  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  such  title. 

(c)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
ihall  not  EiSect  Its  powers,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  existence 
until  December  31,  1970,  except  that  if  legis- 
lation Is  enacted  on  or  before  such  date  to 
Implement  the  Gerontological  Research  Plan, 
the  Commission  shall  continue  In  existence 
and  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  such 
Plan. 

BESZASCH    BOARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Commission  a  Blo-Medlcal  Re- 
search Board  and  a  Social  and  Policy  Sci- 
ences Board. 

(b)  These  Boards  shall,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Commission,  prepare  the  Geron- 
tological Research  Plan. 

(c)  Each  Board  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  eight  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  highly  recognized 
scientists  and  scholars  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  fundamental,  relevant  research 
within  the  preceding  decade.  The  members 
of  the  Boards  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service. 

The  Commission  shall  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  members  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subch^ter  m 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clasel- 
flcation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
no  members  of  the  Boards,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation In  excess  of  the  rate  payable  for 
positions  In  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

COMMISSION    STAFF 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain services  of  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  Indlvldvials 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

POWERS  or  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority — 

(1)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations  and  its  organization  and 
personnel; 

(2)  to  obtain  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  wltn 
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the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  facil- 
ities, services,  supplies,  advice  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  determine  to 
be  required  by  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties; 

(3)  to  acquire  by  lease,  loan,  or  gift,  and 
to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan, 
real  and  personal  property  of  all  kinds  neces- 
sary for,  or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of 
authority  under  this  Act; 

(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  institutions 
and  individuals  In  the  United  States,  to  con- 
duct programs  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  such  contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or 
modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered  into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard 
to  section  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) ; 

(5)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629); 

(6)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the  Com- 
mission, without  condition  or  restriction 
other  than  that  it  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission; 

(7)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  mclud- 
Ing  per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code;  and 

(8)  to  make  any  other  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

AtJTHORIZATION   OF  APPBOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    13S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1383,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  flight  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  prosecution  for  the 
killing  of  a  policeman  or  fireman. 

8.    1424 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1424,  a  bill  to 
provide  improved  health  benefits  for 
Federal  employees.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    I4B7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1457,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales 
below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

8.    1S97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE)  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1597,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
that  increases  in  social  security  benefits. 


railroad  retirement  benefits,  and  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuities  shaU  be  disregarded  un- 
der circumstances  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  or  the  amount  of  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  for  de- 
pendent parents  of  veterans  suid  non- 
service-connected  pension  for  veterans 
and  widows. 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLOTION   SO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  ^^rgInla  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  80,  expressing  the  support  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  convene  In  1971  an  international 
conference  on  ocean  dumping. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  NO.  126— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
GARDING HEART  AND  CARDIO- 
VASCULAR DISEASES 

DErEATTNO  THE   NO.    1    Fn.I.El 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
disting\iished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  Senate  Resolution  126  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  of  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  fight  heart  disease 
and  other  cardiovascular  diseases. 

This  resolution  is  drawn  tdong  the  lines 
of  Senate  Resolution  376  of  the  91st 
Congress,  by  which  we  laimched  the  ef- 
fort to  determine  what  action  is  neces- 
sary to  conquer  cancer. 

This  resolution  must  be  considered  In 
light  of  S.  34,  the  proposed  Congress  of 
Cancer  Act.  now  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  firmly  support  the  move  to  make  a 
massive  attack  on  cancer,  which  killed 
323,330  Americans  in  1969.  However,  we 
cannot  rationally  or  conscientiously 
ignore  the  No.  1  cause  of  death  in  this 
country,  heart  and  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases. 

Over  1  million  Americans  died  of 
cardiovascular  disease  In  1969,  three 
times  the  number  who  died  of  the  sec- 
ond greatest  cause  of  death — cancer.  Of 
this  number,  over  260,000  were  under  65 
years  of  age. 

Despite  the  fact  that  cardiovascular 
disease  \s  our  greatest  killer,  our  research 
efforts  do  not  refiect  the  urgency  which 
I  believe  should  characterize  our  pro- 
gram in  this  field.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
budget  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  was  $193,455,000.  The  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  onl>'  $194,- 
448,000.  This  minimal  increase — about 
one-half  of  1  percent— is  net  even  nearly 
sufficient  to  offset  the  inflationary  in- 
creases and  maintain  our  effort  at  the 
same  level.  Instead  of  moving  forcefully 
ahead,  as  we  are  In  the  fight  against 
cancer,  we  will  be  falling  behind. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  submission  of 
this  resolution,  about  which  I  Intend  to 
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speak  in  more  detail  next  week,  wljl  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  massive,  natiotial  at- 
tack on  the  No.  1  killer — heart  an*  other 
cardiovascular  diseases.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  j  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  resolution  will  be  rtcelved 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  126),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  aa  Labor  and  Publl^  Wel- 
fare: 

S.  Rxs.  126 
Resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  stt^dy  re- 
search activities  conducted  to  ascertain 
the  causes  and  develop  cxires  to  e4nilnate 
heart  disease  and  other  cardiotascxUar 
diseases 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  ofli  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  autjhorlzed 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amencled,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rule*  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  malce  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  (1)  the  present  statiis  and  extent 
of  scientific  reeearch  conducted  by  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  ageocies  to 
ascertain  the  causes  and  develop  moans  for 
the  treatment,  cure,  and  elimination  t»f  heart 
disease  and  other  cardiovascular  diseases,  (2) 
the  prospect  for  success  in  such  endeavors, 
and  (3)  means  and  measures  necessary  or 
desirable  to  facilitate  success  in  smch  en- 
deavors at  the  earliest  possible  time.  | 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  reajolutlon, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  resolution  to  January  31,  If 72,  in- 
cluMve,  is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  it  deems  advisable:  (2)  to  em- 
ploy, upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  Consult- 
ants :  Provided,  That  the  minority  is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appoltitment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  apipolnted 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fl:|ed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  mdre  than 
•2300  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  (3)  with  t»e  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departnients  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Government;  v\d  (4) 
establish  and  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
advisory  committees  as  it  deems  advisable. 
S«c.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisably,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  dfkte,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1972. 

Sac.  4.  E^rpenses  of  the  committed  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  8260,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fimd 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


tion  108,  a  resolution  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1. 


SEPARATE  NIH  TO  CONgUEB  CANCER 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE    RESOLUTION 


i,: 

1 

ON    108 

.    Wn.LIA|(S, 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wn.LiA|ts.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bat|i),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblc:),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EACtETON). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HuGHts> ,  tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (M^.  Ken- 
nxot),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Rhpde  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  fropi  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senat4)r  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  th«  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harri^)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 


THE  MIUTARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    105 

Mr.  NELSON,  for  himself,  Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Cranston, 
submitted  an  amendment  (No.  105)  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  (H.R. 
6531)  an  act  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  nscal  year  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    lOS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  76  as  modified,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  full.  

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  would 
halt  induction  of  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces  July  1,  1971.  It  would  not  do  any- 
thing to  the  structure  of  the  Selective 
Service  System — it  would  merely  take 
away  all  authority  of  the  President  to 
draft  men  after  the  expiration  date  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

I  make  these  few  brief  remarks  so  that 
there  will  be  a  minimum  amount  of 
ambiguity  as  to  the  intention  behind  and 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today. 

I  anticipate  a  full  debate  on  this  pro- 
posal, which  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  creating  an  all-volunteer  force. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Amendment  No.  106 

Strike  out  all  of  the  proposed  new  title  V 
in  the  amendment  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 
TITLE  V— TERMINATION  OP  AUTHORITT 

TO  INDUCT  PERSONS  INVOLUNTARILY 

INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  person  may  be  involun- 
tarily inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  July  1,  1971. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    107 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  107)  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  same  bill  (HJl.  6531), 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

amendment  no.   108 

Mr.  DOMINICK  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  108)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  amendment  No. 
76,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Schweiker  to  the  same  bill  (H.R.  6531), 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 

amendment   no.    109 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare.) 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  printing,  an  amendment  I 
intend  to  propose  to  S.  34,  the  proposed 
Conquest  of  Chancer  Act.  I  am  sponsoring 
this  amendment  along  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker  1,  £uid  the  statement  I  am 
making  regarding  this  amendment  is  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  cosponsors  and 
myself. 

The  proposed  Conquest  of  Chancer  Act 
has  been  a  matter  of  enormous  debate 
and  discussion  within  the  Congress, 
within  the  medical  and  biomedical  re- 
search world,  and  within  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  since  the  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced. On  March  9  and  10,  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mv.  Kennedy)  ,  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  S.  34.  These  hearings  fully 
demonstrated  the  great  concern  and 
broad  base  of  support  across  the  coun- 
try for  establishing  a  special  research 
program  with  the  objective  of  conquer- 
ing cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind,  nor  that  of  any  Member  of  this 
body,  insofar  as  I  am  aware,  that  the 
Congress  and  the  coimtry  are  prepared 
to  give  extensive  support  to  expanding 
the  effort  to  eliminate  this  disease.  This 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  inclusion 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  H.R.  8190, 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl,  fiscal  year  1971,  of  an  Immediate 
additional  $100  million  to  support  the 
urgent  attack  on  cancer  right  now.  The 
consensus  behind  the  conquest  of  cancer 
is  the  broadest  possible,  including  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  the  Congress  and 
President  Nixon,  as  indicated  in  his  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1971,  health  message  and  fur- 
ther amplified  in  his  May  11,  1971,  state- 
ment on  cancer. 

The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  over 
what  is  the  best  approach  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

The  resolution — Senate  Resolution  376 
of  April  27,  1970 — sponsored  by  the  es- 
teemed former  Senator  from  Texaw,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  then  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer, 
which  conducted  the  study  and  made  the 
recommendations  calling  for  this  con- 
certed national  effort.  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough in  the  last  Congress  and  Senator 
Kennedy  in  this  Congress  moved  to  im- 
plement the  panel's  recommendations 
by  Introducing  appropriate  legislation 
(S.  34). 

The  recent  Health  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  S.  34  brought  forth  some  sharp 
differences  over  the  particular  approach 
recommended  by  the  panel;  that  is,  to 
establish  an  independent,  separate  can- 
cer agency  outside  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  order  to  mount  the 
fight  against  cancer.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  34  as  introduced,  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  objectives  of  that  measure. 
However,  after  reviewing  the  testimony 
at  the  hearings  and  having  extensive 
conversations  with  physicians,  biomedi- 
cal researchers,  health  educators,  and 
scientific   groups,    we   believe  that  the 
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best  compromise  between  S.  34  as  intro- 
duce! and  the  administration  bill  (S. 
1829),  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  on  May  11, 
1971,  is  modification  of  S.  34  to  establish 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  an 
lnd«)endent  agency  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Within  NIH,  this  compromise  elevates 
the  cancer  effort  to  a  new  Cancer 
Authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  we  believe 
this  modification  we  are  proposing  ac- 
complishes all  of  the  objectives  of  the 
panel's  recommendations.  It  gives  spe- 
cial priority  emphasis  to  cancer  research 
by  elevating  the  cancer  effort  within 
NTH  to  a  new  Cancer  Authority,  thereby 
removing  the  numerous  HEW  bureau- 
cratic layers  above  NIH,  and  at  the  same 
time,  meets  the  very  strong  objections 
of  the  biomedical  research  community 
to  any  proposal  to  remove  the  cancer 
effort  from  NIH. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Kennedy  bill 
(S.  34) ,  retaining  all  of  Its  major  features 
and  making  relatively  minor  changes 
while  maintaining  the  cancer  research 
program  within  NIH. 

Briefly  described,  our  amendment 
would  create  a  separate  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  as  an  independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  accountable  directly 
to  the  President,  with  Presidential  ap- 
pointment of  an  NIH  Director  and  nine 
other  top-level  agency  officials.  The 
amendment  would  create  within  the  new 
Independent  NIH  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority, the  Administrator  of  which 
would  also  be  Deputy  Director  for  Cancer 
of  the  new  NIH.  Thus,  only  one  adminis- 
trative position — the  Director  of  NIH — 
would  separate  the  Cancer  Authority  Ad- 
ministrator from  the  President. 

At  present,  within  HEW  there  are  six 
bureaucratic  layers  between  the  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
President — the  Deputy  Director  of  NIH, 
the  Director  of  NIH,  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

The  autonomous  NIH  would  be  com- 
parable to  other  Federal  research  agen- 
cies; namely,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  would  place  bio- 
medical research  on  a  par  with  space, 
atomic,  and  general  scientific  research.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these  pro- 
grams are  careful  to  combine  both  tar- 
geted and  basic  research,  so  that  no  re- 
search effort  is  isolated,  and  no  areas  of 
discovery  are  closed  off  or  ignored. 

The  scientific  and  biomedical  com- 
munities have  expressed  very  strong  con- 
cern that  isolating  cancer  research  ener- 
gies may  result  in  cutting  off  valuable, 
possibly  related,  research  channels.  They 
point  out  that  cancer  research  is  still  at 
the  frontier  stage,  that  it  is  multifaceted 
and  elusive  in  its  present  state  of  the 
art,  and  that  important  discoveries  have 
historically  derived,  and  likely  will  con- 
tinue to  derive,  inadvertently  from  basic 
research.  They  fear  that  crucial  areas  of 


basic  research  will  be  dropped,  possibly  at 
the  expense  of  such  discoveries,  and  they 
urge  the  continued  Federal  support  of  the 
multif  Eujeted  activities  now  supported  by 
NIH. 

Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  who  served  as 
Director  of  National  Institutes  of  Health 
during  its  period  of  greatest  growth,  ex- 
pressed these  fears  in  a  letter  submitted 
as  testimony  during  hearings  on  S.  34  be- 
fore the  Health  Subcommittee. 

The  several  Congressional  actions  which 
propose  that  the  new  program  be  mounted 
under  a  separate  Authority,  perhaps  report- 
ing directly  to  the  President,  and,  as  a  corol- 
lary, to  be  operated  outside  the  NIH,  Is  to 
my  mind  without  merit  and  dangerously  de- 
structive. The  NIH  is  many  things,  but  above 
all,  it  symbolizes  a  set  of  proceses  for  the 
governance  of  the  orderly  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  science  .  .  .  the  NIH,  In  the  sense 
described  above,  is  an  invaluable  and  irre- 
placeable guarantor  to  the  nation  that  order, 
stability,  sound  Judgment,  balance,  flexibil- 
ity, responsiveness,  and  responsibility  will 
characterize  the  country's  assault  on  the 
problems  of  disease,  disability  and  death. 

Dr.  Shannon  and  others  are  concerned 
that  separating  cancer  research  from 
other  biomedical  research  will  create  a 
divisive  competition  for  f imds,  which  will 
be  counter-productive  to  the  cause  of 
cancer  research. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  former  assistant  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, testified: 

Cancer  Is  not  simply  an  Island  waiting  in 
isolation  for  a  crash  program  to  wipe  it  out. 
It  is  in  no  way  comparable  to  a  moon  shot . . . 
which  requires  mainly  the  mobilization  of 
money,  men  and  facilities  to  put  together 
in  one  impKJSlng  package  the  scientific  know- 
how  we  already  possess.  Instead,  the  problem 
of  cancer — or  rather  the  problem  of  the  vari- 
ous cancers —  represents  a  complex,  multi- 
faceted  challenge  at  least  as  perplexing  as 
the  problem  of  the  various  infectious  dis- 
eases. .  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  the  break- 
througlis  will  come  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  begin  to  dismantle  NIH 
in  favor  of  an  untested  approach. 

The  amendment  we  propose  would  keep 
NIH  together,  would  emphasize  a  cancer 
program,  and  establish  biomedical  re- 
search at  a  priority  level  comparable  to 
other  scientific  research. 

The  infusion  of  substantial  funds  wUl 
insure  and  expansion  of  cancer  research. 
But  by  maintaining  cancer  within  the 
NIH  structure  we  will  insure  that  all 
basic  research  efforts  that  may  touch  on 
cancer  will  be  fully  developed  in  the  battle 
against  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2,  77  chairman 
of  departments  of  medicine  in  the  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  endorsed  the  con- 
cept that  progress  in  cancer  research  can 
best  be  achieved  within  the  NIH,  utiliz- 
ing the  capacities  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  possibly  may  be  "facili- 
tated by  establishing  NIH  as  a  separate 
agency"  outside  of  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee has  scheduled  for  June  8  another 
hearing  on  S.  34  which  will  also  consider 
the  administration  proposal,  S.  1828.  I 
intend  to  request  the  witnesses  scheduled 
to  testify  at  that  hearing  to  be  fully 
prepared  to  comment  on  the  modifica- 
tion proposed  in  the  amendment  I  have 
outlined  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coa'* 


sent  that,  at  this  point  In  my  remarks, 
there  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  to  S.  34  which  I 
have  submitted  for  printing  as  well  as  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  109 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act". 

ITNDINCS  and    declaration    OT  FT7BPOSX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  incidence  of  cancer  is  in- 
areaslng  and  is  the  major  health  concern  of 
the  American  i)eople; 

(2)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  ueatment,  and  cure 
of  cancer  deserve  the  highest  priority; 

(3)  that  this  and  other  dretid  diseases  such 
a«  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lung,  diseases  of 
the  nervovis  system  and  joints,  and  diseases 
related  to  birth  defects  have  for  too  long 
afflicted  mankind;   and 

(4)  that  great  opportunity  Is  offered  as  a 
result  of  recent  advances  in  the  knowledge  of 
these  dread  diseases  to  conduct  energetically 
a  national  program  for  their  conqueat. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
UxUted  States,  and,  within  It,  the  National 
Cancer  Authority. 

NATIONAI,  CANCER  AtTTHOBrTT   ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establUhed 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  the 
National  Cancer  Authority,  having  as  its  ob- 
jective the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earlieet 
poesible  time. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  also  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Cancer  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
There  shall  be  in  the  Authority  a  Deputy 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  position  of  Administrator. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  continue  to  serve  untU  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  has  qiiallfied. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    INSTlluitS 
OF    HEALTH    AS   AN    INDEPENDENT   AGENCY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Is  hereby  established  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  having  as  its  ob- 
jective the  conquest  of  cancer  and  other 
serious  diseases  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

(b)  The  agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  There 
shall  be  in  the  agency  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  term  of  five  years  and  who  shall  also  be 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Cancer 
Authority.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe and  shaU  be  the  Acting  Director  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director,  or 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
Director.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
the  Director  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 
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(c)  The  President,  by  and  with 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Is  authcrlzed 
appoint    within   the   National    Institutes 
Health  a  Deputy  Director  for  Sclenci  s 
eral  Counsel,  a  Deputy  Admlnlstrati  >r 
National  Cancer  Authority,  and 
ceed  five  Associate  Directors. 

(d)  The  agency  shall  Include  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
research  Institutes  and  divisions  an 
tlonal  Library  of  Medicine.  Bureau 
Manpower  Education,  and  other  si^ch 
that   the  Director  determines  are 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
the  Regional  Medical  Programs  carried 
under  Title  IX  of  the  Public  Healt^ 
Act. 
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TRANSFZSS  FKOM  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF 
EDUCATION,   AND   WELFARE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  officers,  employee^,  assets 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and  i-esources 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  In  ctinnection 
with  any  function  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  its  public  advisory  groupa,  and  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12,  with  any  function  of  the  'National 
Cancer  Advisory  Council,  are  b«rel>y  trans- 
ferred to  the  agency. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  personnel,  Ijicludlng 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  engaged  In  functions  transferred  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  transferred  la  accord- 
ance with  applications  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  transfer  of  functions. 

(3)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  in 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

xaANsrxa  or  rtrNcnoNs 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  ST^bsection 
(b),  there  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Di- 
rector all  functions  of  the  Secretary  tf  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  him  through,  or  in  cooperation  with,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  v^lous  in- 
stitutes and  divisions  of  the  Natlbnal  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  including  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education,  and  the  various  public 
advisory  groups  to  such  Institutes  ^d  divi- 
sions and  to  the  Director. 

(3)  under  the  -Public  Health  Setvice  Act 
which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  determines  relate  to  the 
administration,  conduct,  and  support  of  bio- 
medical research,  biomedical  coi^mimi ca- 
tions, and  the  construction  and  development 
of  health  research  faciUtlee; 

(3)  under  title  IX  of  the  Publljc  Health 
Service  Act. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administration  of  the  National  Ca^icer  Au- 
thority all  functions  of  the  Secfetary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  witti  respect 
to  and  being  administered  by  him! through, 
or  in  cooperation  with,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Cancer ,  Advisory 
Council. 

(c)  P^lnctlons  transferred  to  the!  Admini- 
strator under  subsection  (b)  of  thts  section 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  genei^  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Director. 

rtTNCnONS  OF  the  NATIONAI,  INSTtTDTES 
OF  HKAI.TH 

Sic.  7.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  the  agency  shall — 

( 1 )  carry  out  all  functions  and :  research 
activities  previously  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  together  wlt^i  an  ex- 
panded, intensified,  and  coordinated  re- 
search program  to  conquer  cancer,  lieart  dis- 
ease, and  other  dread  diseases; 

(3)  advise  the  President  with  rtepect  to 
the  progress  of  biomedical  researci  In  the 


conquest  of  disease  and  recommend  to  the 
President  appropriate  policies  and  programs 
to  foster  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  biomedical  research  facilities  and 
resources,  especially  in  the  light  of  emerg- 
ing scientific  opportunities; 

(3)  expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
facilities  and  personnel  for  accelerated  ex- 
ploration of  the  opportunities  for  cures  of 
cancer,  hejirt  disease  and  other  diseases  in 
areas  of  q>eclal  promise; 

(4)  encourage  and  coordinate  biomedical 
research  by  industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such  research; 

(5)  strengthen  existing  cancer  centers, 
and  establish  new  cancer  centers,  and  other 
centers  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  other 
diseases  as  needed  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
multidisciplinary  effort  for  clinical  research 
and  teaching,  and  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ment in  such  cases; 

(6)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  for 
professionals  and  for  the  general  public; 

(7)  establish  or  support  the  large-scale 
production  of  3pecializ«d  biological  materials 
for  health  research  and  set  standards  of 
safety  and  care  for  persons  using  such  mate- 
rials; and 

(8)  support  research  in  the  field  of  oan- 
cer  and  other  diseases  outside  the  United 
States  by  highly  qualified  foreign  nationals, 
collaborative  research  Involving  American 
and  foreign  participants  and  the  training 
of  American  scientist  abroad  and  foreign 
scientists  in  the  United  States. 

ADMINISTKATTVE   PROVISIONS 

Skc.  8.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 


( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Agency  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  such  action  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  under  this  Act,  he 
may  appoint  not  more  than  four  hundred 
of  the  scientific,  professional,  and  adminis- 
trative persormel  of  the  Agency  without  re- 
gard to  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
appointments  in  the  oompetltve  service,  of 
whom  not  less  than  two  hundred  shall  be 
In  the  National  Cancer  Authority,  and  may 
fix  the  comptensatlon  of  such  personnel, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  pay  rates,  not  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  paid  for  OS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  imder  section  5333  of  title  5 
of  such  Code;  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the 
Director  deems  it  necessary  to  recruit  spe- 
cially qualified  scdentlfic  and  professionaUy 
qualified  talent  he  may  establish  the  en- 
trance grade  for  scientific  and  professional 
personnel  without  previous  service  in  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  lerel  up  to  two 
grades  higher  than  a  grade  provided  such 
personnel  under  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
such  Code  governing  appointments  in  the 
Federal  service,  and  fix  their  compensation 
accordingly; 

(2)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  or  In  the  agency  and  delegate  authority 
to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  his  supervision; 

(3)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise) ,  construct.  Improve,  re- 
pair, operate,  and  maintain  comprehensive 
cancer  centers,  laboratories,  research,  and 
other  necessary  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  related  accommodations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  such  other  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty (including  patents)  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary;  to  acquire  by  lease  or  other- 
wise through  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  In 


the  District  of  Columbia  or  communities  lo. 
cated  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Oolumbtt 
for  the  use  of  the  agency  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  ten  years  without  regard  to  Uw 
Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34); 

(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(5)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  cltizem 
and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  got- 
ernments  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  hia 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  aen- 
ices,  equipment,  personnel,  information,  »ai 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimbune- 
ment  therefor; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensatad 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  oj 
section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  StatM 
Code; 

(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts,  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

(9)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  tltl« 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  into  and 
perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperativt 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functlona, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
Institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

(10)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  fundi 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deemi 
necessary,  Including  funds  appropriate  for 
construction,  repairs,  or  capital  improve- 
ment; and 

(11)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  requlrad 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
the  agency. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  Information  (Includloi 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  con- 
sistent with  other  laws  to  the  agency  in  Um 
performance  of  its  functions,  with  or  without 
reimbursement. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5333 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
his  duties  (including  travel  time)  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee.  All  members  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

SAVINQS    PROVISIONS 

Sk.  9.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rul«», 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certlflcat««. 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exeroin 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under  thli 
Act,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  institute,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trana- 
ferred  by  thU  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction;  and 

(3)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  accordlni 
to  their  terms  untU  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  tJie 
Director,  by  any  court  of  competent  Juitt- 
dlctlon,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  Ume 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency  « 
institute,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  wWcn 
are  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings to  the  extent  that  they  relate  » 
function  so  transferred  shall  be  continue 
under  the  agency.  Orders  shall  be  l^uedm 
Bucb   proceedings,    appeals   shall   be  *"**" 
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therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  p\ir- 
Buant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  In  any  such 
proceeding  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Director,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
(c)(1)    Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 

(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall   not 

affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or  Insti- 
tute, or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  institute, 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  agency  as  may 
be  expropriate  and,  in  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of 
any  part,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  institute,  or 
oflloer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  lns44tute,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  transferred  to  the  Director  or  the 
Administrator,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  ffuch  agency,  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Director  or  the  Administrator, 

then  such  suits  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Director  or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be  (except  in  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
involving  functions  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor or  Administrator,  in  which  case  the  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  agency.  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  which  was  a  party 
to  the  suit  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  agency  or  officer  In 
which  aruch  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Director  and  the 
Administrator  shall  have  the  same  authority 
as  that  vested  in  the  agency  or  institute,  or 
part  thereof,  exercising  such  functions  Imme- 
•Mately  preceding  their  transfer,  and  his 
actions  in  exercising  such  functions  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  when 
werclsed  by  such  agency  or  institute,  or 
pert  thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sk.  10.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
NaUonal  Cancer  Authority  shall,  within 
«>ne  year  after  the  date  of  his  i^polntment, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  through 
the  Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
containing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  na- 
tional program  designed  to  conquer  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  together  with 
appropriate  measures  to  be  taken,  time 
•chedules  for  the  completion  of  such  meas- 
^.  and  cost  estimates  for  the  major  por- 
tions of  such  plan. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make 
»  report  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
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the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  including  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Cancer  Authority.  In  addition,  the  report  will 
Include  such  Information  as  Is  appropriate 
on  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  progress  of  biomedical  re- 
search In  Improving  diagnosis,  treatment, 
cure,  and  prevention  of  disease. 

NATIONAL    CANCER    ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Authority  a  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nine  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  scientists 
or  physicians  and  nine  sliall  be  represent- 
ative of  the  general  public.  Members  shall 
be  appointed  from  among  persons,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training.  exp>erlence,  and 
background  are  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraise  the  programs  of  the  Authority.  The 
Director  and  the  Admlnlstratco-  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 

(b)(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
six-year  terms,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
and  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  until  their  successors  have  taken  office. 

(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  affect 
Its  activities  and  eleven  members  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  biannually  elect  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chairman 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  but  not  lees  than  four  times  a 
year  and  shall  advise  and  assist  the  National 
Cancer  Authority  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  program. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Authority 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Authority  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

(f)  The  Bo<utl  may  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems  ad- 
visable to  investigate  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Authority. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  perform  all  of  the 
functions  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council,  which  are  hereby  transferred  to  It. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
on  the  progress  of  the  Authority  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  its  objectives. 

(1)  The  Board  shall  supersede  the  exist- 
ing National  Advisory  Cancer  Cotincll,  and 
the  members  of  the  CoimcU  serving  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Board  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  present  terms,  or  for  such 
shorter  duration  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(J)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18 
under  section  5832,  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  br 
section  5703,  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(k)  The  Administrator  shaU  make  avail- 


able to  the  Board  such  staff,  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  activities. 

COICPENSATION    OF   THE   DIRECTOR,   ADUtNISTRA- 

TOR,  OKPtrrr  directors,  the  oeptttt  admin- 
istrator, GKNERAL  COUNSEL,  AND  ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTORS 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  Section  6313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(31)  Director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health." 

(b)  Section  5314  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(56)  Deputy  Director  for  Cancer,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Incumbent 
of  which  also  serves  as  the  Administrator. 
National  Cancer  Authority. 

"(57)  Deputy  Director  for  Science,  Na- 
Uonal Institutes  of  Health." 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(131)  General  Counsel,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health, 

"(132)  AssocUte  Directors  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health   (five), 

"(133)  Deputy  Administrator,  National 
Cancer  Authority". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Cancer  Authority; 

(2)  "agency"  means  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health; 

(3)  "Authority"  means  the  National  Can- 
cer Authority; 

(4)  -Board"  means  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board; 

(6)  "cancer  center"  means  such  cancer 
research  facilities  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  laboratory 
and  research  facilities  and  such  patient  care 
facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  the  best  methods 
of  treatment  of  patients  with  cancer,  but 
does  not  Include  extensive  patient  care 
facilities  not  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  and  demonstration  of  such 
methods; 

(6)  "construction"  Includes  purchase  or 
lease  of  property;  design,  erection,  and 
eqtilpplng  of  new  buildings;  alteration, 
major  repair  (to  the  extent  permitted  by 
regulations ) ,  remodeling  and  renovation  (k 
existing  buildings  (including  Initial  equip- 
ment thereof) ;  and  replacement  of  obsolete, 
built-in  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations)  equipment  of  existing  build- 
ings; 

(7)  "Director"  means  Director.  National 
Institutes  of  Health; 

(8)  "function"  includes  power  and  duty; 

(0)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
Including  any  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation. 

AITTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  of  the  programs,  functions,  or  activities 
authorized  by  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

KFFXCTTVX    DATZ 

Ssc.  16.  (a)  This  Act.  other  than  this  sec- 
tion, shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its 
date  of  enactment  or  on  such  prior  date  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Nothwlthstandlng  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  In  sections  8  and 
4  may  be  appointed  In  the  manner  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall 
be  compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
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office,  at  the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenaea  of 
their  offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  agency  pursiiant  to  this  Act.  I 
Sectton-by-Section     Analysis    of  j  Amkitd- 

MENT   IN  THE   NATUKE   OF   A   SUBSTJJ'UTE   FOB 
S.34. 

Section  2:  Findings  and  Purpose. 

Findings:  Similar  to  existing  language  of 
8.  34  except  language  expanded  to  Include 
other  disease  with  priority  malnt4lned  for 
cancer.  | 

Purpose:  To  establish  the  National  InsU- 
tutes  of  Health  as  an  independent  igency  of 
the  United  States  and  within  it  |the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority.  | 

Section  3:  National  Cancer  Authtority  Es- 
tablished. Headed  by  an  Admlnlstrttor.  who 
shall  also  be  Deputy  Director  for  Cancer  of 
NIH  (Grade  HI).  Except  for  dxial  title  lan- 
guage, aU  other  language  Is  Identical  to  S. 
34. 

Section  4:  EstablUhment  of  the<National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  an  Indlependent 
Agency.  Provides  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  Director  of  NIH  (Grade  H).  Deputy 
Director  for  Cancer  (Admlnlstrato*r  of  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority)  (Grada  HI),  a 
Deputy  Director  for  Science  (Grade  tn) ,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  up  to  five  Associate  Direc- 
tors (all  Grade  V).  Agency  Includes  all  ex- 
isting Institutes  (other  than  National  Can- 
cer Institute  which  Is  absorbed  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  established  In  Sec- 
tion 3 ) ,  the  Bureau  of  Health  ^lanpower. 
divisions,  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
the  Regional  Medical  Programs,  ind  such 
other  units  as  the  Director  determlties  to  be 
necessary  (for  example,  the  Pogarty  Inter- 
national Center) .  • 

Section  5:  Transfers  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  <t  Welfare  ifo  Inde- 
pendent NJJi.  Provides  for  the  transfer  oi 
appropriate  employees,  assets,  etc.  f^om  HEW 
to  an  Independent  NIH. 

Section  6:  Transfer  of  H£.W.  Fu^tions  to 
National  Cancer  Authority,  (a)  Relaked  func- 
tions of  Secretary  of  BLEW  are  transferred  to 
Director  of  NIH.  (b)  Functions  pf  Secre- 
tary for  National  Cancer  Institute  and  Ad- 
visory Council  are  transfered  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Cance^  Author- 
ity. ' 

Section  7:  Functions  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Language  with  emphasis 
on  cancer  restates  existing  NIH  authority. 

Section  8:  Administrative  Provisions.  Al- 
lows Director  of  NIH  to  appoint  400  persona 
to  aupergrades  with  not  less  than  SOO  with- 
in National  Cancer  Authority.  S.  34  now  pro- 
vides 200  supergrades  for  National  Cancer 
Authority.  (Note:  at  present  NTS  has  180 
supergrades  authorized  30  of  which  are  for 
NCI) 

(Note  other  provisions  of  Section  8  are 
routine  and  Identical  to  S.34.)  1 

Section  9:  Savings  Provisions.  Theee  ai'e 
routine  technical  provisions  to  Ilnsure  a 
smooth  transition.  | 

Section  10:  Reports,  (a)  The  Adimlnlstra- 
tor  of  the  National  Cancer  Authotlty  Is  re- 
quired within  one  year  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  CongresB  with  a  national  program 
designed  to  oonquw  cancer.  This  language 
is  Identical  to  S.  34  (section  9)  except  the 
report  is  made  through  the  Director  of  NIH. 

(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  Is  required  to  re- 
port annually  to  the  President  and,  Congress 
on  the  activities  of  NIH.  This  report  must  in- 
clude a  oomprehenslTe  report  of  thie  Admin  - 
Istrator  of  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 

Section  11:  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board.  These  provisions  for  the  Coard  are 
Identical  of  S.  34  except  for  the  addition  of 
subeectlon  (g)  which  follows  tlie  recom- 
mendation at  the  National  Panti  <A  Consult- 
ants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  that  It  be 
made  clear  by  statute  that  the  new  Board 
fff"i""  all  the  functions  of  tne  ol<^  Adivlnry 


Council,  pi  lis  the  functions  elsewhere  pro- 
vided in  Section  11. 

Section  12:  Comperuation  of  the  Director, 
Administrator.  Deputy  Directors,  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  General  Counsel  arui  Asso- 
ciate Directors. 

Director  NIH  (Executive  Grade  II). 

Deputy  Director  for  Cancer /Administrator, 
National  Cancer  Authority  (Executive  Grade 
ni). 

Deputy  Director  for  Science  NTH  (Execu- 
tive Grade  UI). 

General  Counsel  NIH  (Executive  Grade 
IV). 

Associate  Directors  NIH  (Executive  Grade 
IV). 

Deputy  Administrator  NCA  (Executive 
Grade  IV). 

Section  13:  Definitions. 

Section  14:  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. This  section  continues  existing  NIH 
appropriations  authorizations  without  limit 
as  to  time  or  money. 

Section  15:  Effective  Date. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
HEARINGS  ON  NEW  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McCLELiLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6,  1971.  I  announced  that  hearings 
on  the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
posal to  create  four  new  Executive  de- 
partments would  be  held  on  May  25  and 
26,  1971,  before  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  In  room  3302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

During  these  hearings,  the  adminis- 
tration will  present  Its  case  for  these 
reorganization  bills  with  the  following 
witnesses: 

Mr.  George  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  who  will 
testify  on  Tuesday,  May  25,  as  the  first 
administration  witness.  Also  testifj^ng 
on  that  day  will  be  Mr.  John  Gardner, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Tuesday's  hearings  will  be- 
gin at  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  Roy  Ash,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Or- 
ganization will  be  the  lead-off  witness  on 
Wednesday,  beginning  at  10  asa.  He  will 
be  followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Califano, 
former  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson;  Mr.  Ben  W.  Heineman,  Chair- 
man of  President  Johnson's  Task  Force 
on  Government  Organization — 1967,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Schultz,  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  held  sev- 
eral days  of  hearings  this  week  on  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  This  important 
piece  of  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  oommlt- 
tee.  Senator  Taliiadge,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

While  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee,  I  understand 
that  some  excellent  testimony  was  given 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  opening  state- 
ment presented  by  Senator  McGovirk 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 


in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  hope 
that  these  hearings  wiU  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  proceed  expeditiously  in  re- 
porting out  legislation  which  will  help 
to  make  extensive  improvements  in  our 
system  of  providing  credit  for  farmen. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  George  McOovbh 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  AoRicuLxinuL 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification,  SsNAn 
Aoricultxtral  Committee,  May  17, 1971 

S.    1483 THE    FARM    CREDIT   ACT   OF    l»7j 

This  subcommittee  is  today  beginning 
public  hearings  on  one  of  the  meet  impor- 
tant pieces  of  farm  legislation  before  the 
Congress  this  year. 

It  will  affect  every  farm  community. 

It  wUl  affect  the  soundness  of  our  nation's 
economy. 

It  will  affect  the  livelihood  of  the  family 
fanner  in  every  state. 

It  wiU  affect  our  efforts  to  establish  a  rta- 
sonable  rural-urban  balance  in  America. 

It  will  affect  the  futures  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  for  whom  farming  could 
be  a  rewarding  career. 

It  will  affect  our  battle  against  hunger  and 
malnutrition  here  at  home. 

And  it  will  affect  the  price  of  food  in  every 
supermarket  In  the  land. 

Food  for  Americans  Is  more  vital  than  gum 
for  Vietnam.  Success  In  agriculture  at  horns 
is  far  more  important  to  our  nation  than 
killing  people  and  poisoning  crops  In  th« 
homeland  of  others.  Tet,  agriculture  in  Amer- 
ica today  has  a  lower  priority  than  our  maa- 
slve  expenditures  for  questionable  ABITi, 
a  lower  priority  than  our  forays  into  span, 
a  lower  priority  than  our  handouts  to  tb» 
aerospace  industry,  and  a  lower  priority  than 
our  construction  of  vast  fleets  of  unnecessary 
bombers   and   shifts. 

If  the  United  States  siirvives  this  critloal 
period  as  ^  leader  among  nations,  it  will  not 
be  due  to  our  weaponry  but  rather  to  th< 
fact  that  we  are  still  able  to  feed  and  cloths 
our  people.  Our  successes  in  the  field  of  a^- 
culture  have  won  us  admiration  throughout 
the  world;  our  military  adventures  have  won 
us  the  animosity  and  distrust  of  millions  of 
the  world's  peoples. 

There  is  great  danger  in  Ignoring  agricul- 
ture, and  most  dangerous  of  all  would  bt 
to  ignore  the  fanner's  credit  problems.  Ade- 
quate credit  Is  his  life  blood.  Already,  bugs 
non-farm  corporations  are  moving  Into  farm- 
ing, and  if  the  family  fanner  cannot  get  ths 
credit  he  needs,  he  will  be  crushed  by  tht 
capital -rich  corporate  giants. 

The  danger  is  not  to  the  farmer  alone.  It 
is  to  every  American  citizen,  for  farm  credit 
is  as  urban  as  the  prices  we  pay  In  the  8upe^ 
market.  The  best  protection  we  can  hate 
against  soaring  food  prices  Is  an  adequate 
flow  of  credit  for  the  family  farmer.  For  we 
have  long  known  that  farming  in  the  hands 
of  the  family  farmer  is  our  best  gtiarantee 
that  food  prices  will  be  reasonable.  And  we 
know  that  fanning  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
giants  could  produce  the  greatest  leap  to 
food  prices  we  have  ever  seen. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Century,  the 
farmers  of  America  made  little  use  of  credit 
It  was  cash  or  barter;  farm  credit  was  ex- 
tremely hard  to  obtain.  But  today,  as  the 
result  of  vast  changes  In  agriculture,  credit 
Is  an  essential  tool  for  the  successful  fann- 
er. This  Is  true  in  South  Dakota  where  our 
farmers  had  approximately  one  billion  dol- 
lars in  credit  at  the  beginning  of  1970;  and 
It  Is  true  in  every  state  In  the  union.  On 
January  1,  1970,  American  farmers  had  igrt- 
cultural  credit  totaling  over  58  bUllon  dol- 
lars, more  than  double  the  amount  Just  ten 
years  earlier.  And  experts,  predicting  thM 
there  wlU  be  no  let-up  In  the  demand  W 
farm  credit.  teU  me  they  expect  to  «•  «• 
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demand  more  tlian  double  by  the  end  of  this 

Therefore,  It  Is  time  for  this  subcommittee 
to  launch  a  careful  investigation  to  deter- 
mine what  improvements  we  can  make  In 
the  American  system  of  providing  agricul- 
tural credit. 

One  set  of  improvements  la  embodied  in 
tue  wm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  S.  1488.  which  is 
before  us  this  week. 

Through  my  years  in  the  House,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  Senate  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely impressed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem. I  do  not  know  of  a  single  program  which 
liM  done  more  for  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  And  I  know 
from  my  years  vrtth  Pood  For  Peace  that  this 
System  is  a  model  for  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world.  The  System  has  helped 
UJ3.  agriculture  bring  In  a  major  percentage 
of  iai  dollars  earned  by  exports,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  in  terms  of  world  peace  our 
food  shipments  abroad  have  helped  us  far 
more  than  our  arms  shipments.  Pood  and 
fiber  produced  by  Americsui  farmers  con- 
tribute far  more  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  world  than  shells  and  bombs. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  farmers  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  Midwest  are  fiercely  proud 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System.  Many  saw  the 
System  at  work  when  agriculture  faced  Its 
darkest  years,  and  they  know  It  Is  too  strong 
to  be  broken  by  depression  and  disaster.  Over 
the  years,  they  have  worked  In  the  System 
to  pay  back  all  the  Federal  seed  money,  and  I 
know  that  over  one  million  American  farmers 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  today  they  own  the 
System. 

With  the  continued  Imbalance  in  our  na- 
tional priorities,  it  should  be  of  some  com- 
fort to  the  taxpayers  that  the  Farm  Credit 
System  is  now  operating  at  virtually  no  coet 
to  the  United  States  government.  And  as  I 
understand  it.  the  bUl  before  ua  today  will 
require  no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

This  year,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other, 
there  is  greater  Impetus  here  in  Congress  for 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  rural 
development.  Congress  is  ready  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  fvill  scale  rural  development  and 
I  know  my  distinguished  colleague  and  Chair- 
man, Senator  Talmadge,  is  directing  this 
committee  toward  significant  solutions  in 
this  field.  I  have  made  numerous  proposals 
myself  and  I  know  all  these  will  be  consid- 
ered as  we  proceed  with  the  Issues  of  rural 
development. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  one  es- 
sential element  in  full  development  for  rural 
America  is  a  sound  agricultural  economy. 
This  fact  has  been  Ignored  by  the  govern- 
ment's money  managers  who,  since  1966, 
have  Increasingly  relegated  agriculture  to  a 
secondary  position.  They  have  refused  to  rec- 
ognize that  for  many  years  ahead  rural  coun- 
ties will  depend  on  farm  production — espe- 
cially by  family  farmers — as  their  number 
one  Industry.  And  the  family  fanner  Is  the 
key  pillar  in  this  Industry.  So,  In  that  credit 
Is  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  the  family  farmer. 
It  will  be  the  Job  of  this  subcommittee  to 
eximilne  the  flow  of  credit  to  the  farmers,  to 
determine  what  changes  are  required  to  meet 
future  needs,  to  ensure  that  when  it  oomes 
to  agriculture,  our  nation  Is  number  one. 

I  brieve  the  Congress  has  a  serious  respon- 
sibility in  this  area  and  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  this  piece  of  legislation,  to 
>ee  what  we  can  do  to  chart  a  path  for  the 
future. 


THE  RECENT  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
In  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  for  the  objective  and  im- 
selflsh  position  which  it  took  in  regard 
to  the  recent  postal  rate  Increase. 

In  an  editorial  of  Friday.  May  14,  the 


editors  responded  to  a  statement  I  made 
during  the  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ings on  "no-fault"  insurance  legislation. 
In  that  statement  I  mentioned  that 
newspapers  were  no  strangers  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress;  referring  to  their  con- 
certed lobbying  efforts  against  the  in- 
crease. 

The  editorial  stated  that: 

While  lobbying  may  save  newspapers  some 
money,  it  often  exerts  a  severe  strain  on  the 
credibility  of  the  press. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  since  newspc^^ers 
are  so  well  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  it  is  unbecom- 
ing of  them  to  continually  pressure  the 
Government  for  new  privileges. 

Citing  the  fact  that  the  postal  rates 
paid  by  newspapers  cover  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  handling  involved, 
the  editorial  questioned  why  those  who 
pay  first-class  postage  should  subsidize 
those  mailers  who  do  not  pay  equitably 
for  the  services  they  receive. 

The  Courier  Journal  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  Increased  rates.  Their 
own  estimates  indicate  that  the  new  rates 
will  cost  the  paper  approximately  $91,- 
000  annually,  an  increase  of  23  percent 
in  their  mailing  costs.  The  editorial 
states,  however,  that: 

If  the  newspapers  are  going  to  be  critical 
of  such  subsidies  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  the  bailing  out  of  Lockheed — as 
this  and  many  other  newspapers  have  been 
in  the  past — we  must  take  a  close  look  at  our 
own  Institutions  as  well  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Courier  Journal  on  its  objectivity  and 
impartiality,  and  add  that  attitudes  such 
as  this  continually  reassure  us  as  to  the 
great  contributions  made  by  the  press, 
and  as  to  their  value  in  our  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  to  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Courier-Journal,  May  14, 19711 

The  Press  Has  No  VALm  Reason  To  Arctte 

FOR  a  Postal  Subsidy 

During  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  last  week,  Kentucky's  Sen- 
ator Marlow  W.  Cook  gave  the  press  a  well 
deserved  blistering.  He  had  Just  observed 
that  lobbyists  for  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  were  iislng  methods  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  used  In  the  past 
to  oppose  legislation.  Noting  smiles  at  the 
press  table,  the  Senator  remarked  that  lob- 
byists for  the  press  were  no  strangers  In  the 
halls  of  Congress,  either. 

He  is  right.  Lobbying  may  not  be  as 
American  as  apple  pie  but  it  is  every  bit 
as  American  as  poison  ivy  and  Just  as  in- 
evitable. Hardly  any  facet  of  American  so- 
ciety, with  the  exception  of  the  lowly  con- 
sumer. Is  not  represented  by  a  lobby  In 
Washington.  And  for  years  newspaper  pub- 
lishers have  been  at  or  near  the  front  of  the 
parade. 

This  is  a  pity.  WhUe  lobbying  may  save 
newspapers  some  money,  it  often  exerts  a 
severe  strain  on  the  credlblUty  of  the  press. 
After  all,  the  most  fundamental  right  has 
been  bestowed  on  American  newspapers  In 
the  form  of  the  First  Amendment's  guaran- 
tee of  freedom  of  the  prese.  And  it  is  un- 
becoming for  an  Industry  so  blessed  by  the 
founding  fathers  to  continually  return  to 
the  government,  grasping  for  new  prlvUeges. 


AN  historic  bubsidt 


The  most  recent  lobbying  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  American  New^aper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation (ANPA)  has  been  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent an  incresbse  in  postage  rates  for  second- 
class  maU — newspapers  and  magazines.  Tet 
a  study  last  year  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment showed  that  postage  paid  on  this  ma- 
terial covered  less  than  half  of  the  handling 
cheirges  and  contributed  nothing  toward  the 
costs  of  running  the  Department.  The  same 
study  showed  that  third-class  mall,  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "Junk  mail,"  paid  100 
per  cent  of  Its  handling  costs  and  contributed 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  its  share  of 
Poet  Office  overhead. 

Obviously,  newspapers  and  magazines  were 
receiving  a  substantial  subsidy  from  people 
who  paid  flrst-class  postage  on  their  letters; 
and  from  the  Congress,  which  traditionally 
has  covered  the  Post  Office  Department's  debt. 
But  the  sweeping  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  designed  to  reorganize  the  maUs 
along  business-like  lines,  requires  rates  that 
apportion  postal  costs  "to  all  users  of  the 
mail  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis." 

NO    DOX7BLE -STANDARD 

Should  publishers  resist  paying  their  fair 
share?  They  shouldn't,  but  they  do.  The 
ANPA  persists  in  the  historic  argument  that 
because  newspapers  and  magazines  contain 
news  of  interest  and  Importance  to  citizens, 
distribution  of  this  material  should  be  sub- 
sidized. 

If  newspapers  were  staggering  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy,  perhaps  some  logical  argu- 
ment could  be  made  to  support  this  thesis. 
But  statistics  tend  to  show  Just  the  opposite. 
For  example,  since  1940  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  In  the  U.S.  has  declined  10  per 
cent,  from  2,170  to  1,948.  But  total  circula- 
tion has  Increased  57  per  cent,  from  39.4  mil- 
lion to  61.9  million.  And  prices  of  news- 
paper properties  are  rising  almost  as  swiftly 
as  those  of  football  franchises.  So  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  far  from  hurting. 

Further,  the  postal  changes  include  some 
protection  for  smaller  newspapers,  since  the 
rates  wUl  go  up  only  slightly  on  mall  circula- 
tion within  the  publisher's  home  county.  This 
will  protect  amall  weeklies  from  the  heavier 
burden  that  will  fall  on  daUy  newspapers  that 
have  wider  maU  distribution  and  greater  fi- 
nancial resources. 

The  total  postal  Increase  for  second  class 
postage  Is  slated  at  142  per  cent  over  a  five- 
year  period,  starting  with  an  initial  bite  of 
23  per  cent  this  Sunday — when  other  rates 
rise,  too — unless  the  ANPA  succeeds  in  hav- 
ing the  increase  delayed  or  killed.  The  im- 
pact of  this  increase  varies  slightly  from  one 
newspaper  to  another,  but  the  year's  cost  to 
The  Courier-Journal  will  be  $90,914.91,  rais- 
ing total  mailing  costs  for  this  newspaper 
to  $482,958.49  per  year. 

The  Courier-Journal  has  always  maintained 
that  every  category  of  maU-user  should  pay 
its  own  way.  and  we  accept  the  new  rates  as 
equitable.  They  will  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  this  newspaper,  since  we  have  the 
fourth  largest  mall  circulation  of  any  news- 
paper in  the  United  States — 45,000  papers  per 
day,  or  20  per  cent  of  our  total  circiilatlon. 
Tet  even  though  our  stake  is  substantial,  we 
cannot  endorse  the  ANPA's  plea  for  con- 
tinuation of  a  subsidy  that  is  neither  eco- 
nomically Justified  nor  morally  supportable. 

If  newspapers  are  going  to  continue  to  be 
critical  of  such  subsidies  as  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  balling  out  of 
Lockheed  (as  this  and  many  other  newspa- 
pers have  been  In  the  past),  we  must  take 
a  close  look  at  our  own  institution  as  well, 
lest  we  Jeopardize  our  credibility  with  the 
public. 

So  we're  glad  Senator  Cook  gave  the  press 
such  a  timely  reminder  of  its  own  special- 
Interest  pleading.  We  hope  that  all  publish- 
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ers  will  take  heed  and  devot«  more  atl  entioQ 
to  nurturing  a  free  press  than  pandelng  to 
preserve  a  free  ride. 
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JET  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  I  introduced  S.  1566  to  reducje 
Jet  aircraft  noise  to  one-half  of  its  pres- 
ent level  by  requiring  that  the  commer- 
cial aircraft  fleet  be  retrofitted  with 
sound  suppressant  devices. 

Last  week  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Acadetny  of 
Engineers  issued  a  report  detailing  the 
problems  of  aircraft  noise  around  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York.  According  to 
that  report  over  640,000  individuals  liv- 
ing near  Kennedy  would  have  their  noise 
environments  substantially  improved  if 
aircraft  noise  is  reduced  to  the  !  levels 
prescribed  in  S.  1566.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Commission's  ainclu- 
sions  on  noise  pollution  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  Jn  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

AlBCaAJ^    NOISK    AND    OtH«B    ETTXCTS    (^T    TH* 
AnPORT 

Scientific  studies  of  the  reactions  d(  peo- 
ple to  aircraft  noise  have  led  to  a  quantita- 
tive scale  for  measuring  Its  annoyance,  called 
the  Noise  Exposure  Forecast  (NKP),  This 
scale  accounts  for  the  loudness  of  the  noise. 
Its  quality  (screech  or  roar) .  Its  duration,  the 
frequency  of  Its  occurrence,  and  th^  time 
of  day  when  it  occurs.  At  each  level  on  this 
scale,  the  average  response  of  people  to  air- 
craft noise  can  be  predicted.  For  ex^ple, 
at  NIP  30,  converaatlon  will  be  repeatedly 
Interrupted  for  a  cumulative  diiratfcn  of 
about  one  half  hour  per  day,  and  ab«ut  60 
percent  of  the  people  wUl  experience  an  In- 
terruption of  sleep  (with  a  much  higher  per- 
centage among  elderly  people) .  There  will  be 
organized  efforts  to  seek  noise  abatement  In 
communities  subjected  to  this  level.  Ftor  the 
purposes  of  our  study,  we  have  sclented  a 
value  of  NEP  30  or  higher  to  define  the  nolse- 
Imptacted  areas  surrounding  Kenned|  Air- 
port, although  we  recognize  that  a.  lower 
value  should  be  used  as  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard for  residential  usage. 

At  the  present  time,  about  700,000  people 
live  m  areas  near  Kennedy  Airport  th»t  axe 
subject  to  a  noise  exposure  greater  tha|i  NEF 
30.  About  130,000  of  them  live  inhomee  sub- 
ject to  an  exposure  exceeding  NKF  40,  which 
should  be  considered  tolerable  only  for  com- 
mercial usage  In  which  noise-proofed  build- 
ings are  used.  These  large  numbers  of  nolae- 
Impacted  residents  are  a  result  of  two  fac- 
tors, both  of  which  have  Increased  with  time: 
the  Increasing  population  density  In  areas 
surrounding  the  airport,  resulting  from 
bousing  construction,  and  the  Increasing 
area  subject  to  NEF  30  or  greater,  oaused 
by  more  and  noisier  aircraft  operation^.  Un- 
leea  drciunstances  change,  both  of  these 
trends  forecast  Increasing  numbers  of  people 
expoeed  to  greater  aircraft  noise. 

Within  the  present  Impacted  area  (NEF 
30  or  greater)  there  are  220  schools  attended 
by  280,000  pupils.  With  normal  schoolroom 
usage,  this  Implies  about  an  hour's  Interrup- 
tion of  classroom  teaching  each  day  and  the 
development  by  the  teachers  of  th#  "Jet 
pause"  teaching  technique  to  accommodate 
the  Impossibility  of  communicating  wlCh  pu- 
pils as  an  aircraft  passes  overhead.  The  noise 
Interference  with  the  teaching  process  goes 
beyond  the  periods  of  enforced  noncofnmu- 
nlcatlon,  for  it  destroys  the  spontaneity  of 
the  educational  process  and  subjects  It  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  aeronautical  control  sys- 
tem.  Olven  the  advanced  age  of  many  of 


these  schools,  noise-proofing  (where  pos- 
sible) would  cost  an  appreciable  fraction  of 
their  replacement  cost. 

A  significant  Improvement  In  the  noise 
environment  around  Kennedy  Airport  can 
be  produced  only  by  equipping  aircraft  with 
lees  noisy  engines.  II  engine  noise  were  re- 
duced to  levels  oonslBtent  with  the  projec- 
tions of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  "quiet  engine"  development 
program,  which  Is  estimated  to  be  10  EFNdb 
(effective  perceived  noise  level)  below  pres- 
ent FAA  standards  for  new  engines,  the 
number  of  people  expoeed  to  NEF  30  wo«ild 
be  reduced  dramatically  from  about  700,000 
to  60,000,  even  If  present  runways  were  used. 
While  the  use  of  quieter  engines  would  not 
eliminate  the  noise  problem  in  oonamunl- 
tles  surrounding  Kennedy  Airport,  It  would 
so  reduce  Its  severity  as  to  permit  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  long-range  plan  for  com- 
pletely compatible  land  use  In  the  environs 
of  the  airport.  Until  aircraft  are  equipped 
with  quiet  engines,  compatible  land  use  Is 
not  a  realistic  possibility  within  the  fore- 
seeable future. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDACY  OP 
SENATOR  McGOVERN 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  noticed 
several  days  ago  that  Prof.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  has  endorsed  the  presidential 
candidacy  of  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  the  fact  that  Gal- 
braith's  endorsement  came  approxi- 
mately 170  weeks  after  Oalbraith  in- 
formed the  world  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  would  collapse  in  2 
weeks. 


A  REPORTER'S  REFLECTIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  after  40 
years  as  a  newsman,  that  august  gentle- 
man of  the  press.  Chalmers  Roberts,  re- 
ports he  is  retiring  from  the  news  side  of 
the  Washington  Post.  He  writes: 

My  school  of  Jovirnallsm  has  been  em- 
pirical. I  reject  the  participatory.  I  have  at 
least  tried  to  minimize  If  not  avoid  advo- 
cacy. ...  I  have  simply  preferred  to  "stay  on 
the  street"  rather  than  edit  the  news  or 
write  the  editorials. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Chal  Roberts 
will  continue  to  write  for  the  Post,  for  he 
says: 

I  am  only  60,  still  know  what  questions 
to  ask  and  can  still  knock  out  a  story  In  a 
hurry.  Aside  from  ballplayer's  legs,  then,  why 
quit  now? 

I  commend  Chalmers  Roberts'  final 
article  from  the  news  side  to  you,  together 
with  an  editorial,  "Thoughts  About  Chal- 
mers Roberts,"  which  appeared  In  the 
May  17  edition  of  the  Washington  Poet, 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRs,  as  follows : 

A  RXPOSTSS'S  RkpLXCTTONS  on  Hra  NrwSPAFKH 


(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
It  has  been  more  than  40  yean  since  I 
waded  through  the  Latin  of  Cloero's  "De 
Senectute."  I  never  was  one  for  the  lilt  of 
Browning's  "grow  old  along  with  me;  the 
best  Is  yet  to  be."  But  old  Journalists,  unlike 
old  generals,  don't  fade  away:  their  legs  give 
out  like  ballplayers'. 
In  the  faU  of  1933,  a  few  months  after  Eu- 


gene Meyer  bought  The  Washington  Post  at 

a  bankruptcy  sale  on  the  steps  of  the  old  M 
Street  office,  I  started  newspaperlng  as  % 
(15-a-week  cub.  My  first  lesson  in  where  the 
power  resides  In  Washington  came  that  very 
first  day:  As  the  newest  kid  on  the  staff  i 
was  told  to  write  the  obituary  of  an  ex-sena- 
tor. Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

A  glance  at  the  Congressional  Directory 
shows  that  I  have  survived  the  entire  Ben- 
ate  membership  on  hand  when  I  first  came 
here,  sitting  fascinated  in  the  gallery  when 
someone  shouted  out  "Borah's  up"  and  we 
all  scrambled  to  listen  to  the  old  lion  of 
Idaho.  Only  three  of  the  435  in  the  House 
today  were  there  when  I  arrived  here. 

Despite  that,  I  am  only  60,  still  know 
what  questions  to  ask  and  can  still  knock 
out  a  story  In  a  hurry.  Aside  from  ballplay- 
ers' legs,  then,  why  quit  now?  In  the  first 
place.  I'm  not  really  quitting;  I'm  Just  going 
to  stop  chasing  fires  after  June  30 — Journal- 
istlc  fires,  that  Is.  There  are  plenty  of  young 
bucks,  and  young  ladles  too,  to  do  that  and  a 
lot  of  them  are  damned  good  at  It.  I  never 
achieved  the  conceit  of  thinking  that  the 
paper  would  suffer  If  I  missed  a  day;  it  man- 
ages to  come  out  every  morning,  the  craft 
unions  willing,  no  matter  who  Is  not  aboard. 

I  do  expect  to  "do  some  pieces,"  as  the 
saying  goes  In  the  trade,  for  The  Washing- 
ton Post  from  time  to  time.  And  I  have  a 
couple  of  books  I  want  to  write  for  which  I 
have  been  squirreling  away  a  lot  of  memo- 
randa and  notes  over  a  good  many  years. 

The  umbilicus  between  reporter  and  news 
desk  for  which  he  writes  Is  not  easily  cut. 
Chasing  Journalistic  fires  is  habit  forming! 
One  develops  a  thirst  for  news  as  well  as  a 
nose  for  news.  Yet  time  produces  a  desire 
not  only  to  slow  the  physical  pace  but  also 
to  draw  a  longer  bow,  to  be  reflective  about 
what  one  has  seen  first  hand  of  history  In 
one's  time.  And  what  history! 

The  only  war  my  children  know  Is  Viet- 
nam bu(t  I  can  still  see  the  falling  confetti 
on  a  downtown  Pittsburgh  street  the  night 
of  the  World  War  I  false  armistice.  My  first 
view  of  the  national  capital  Included  sheep 
on  Woodrow  Wilson's  White  House  lawn  and 
tempos  between  Union  Station  and  the  Capi- 
tes. And  I  remember  being  patted  on  the 
head  by  President  Harding,  attending  Her- 
bert Hoover's  shining  Inaugural  as  a  high 
school  student  and  interviewing  ex-Presl- 
dent  Coolldge  as  a  college  Journalist. 

One  remembers  covering  some  of  the  first 
sit-in  strikes  In  Ohio,  being  tear-gassed  In 
the  Little  Steel  strike  In  Michigan,  writing 
about  AU  Landon's  maple  syrup  presidential 
campaign  speech  In  Pennsylvania.  And  there 
were  the  swastikas  In  the  Free  City  of  Dan- 
zig and  visiting  the  Brown  House  In  Munich 
that  same  1933  where  I  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  swipe  a  letter  opener  In  brown 
leather  stamped  with  the  gold  Initials  "A.H." 

What  f\in  It  was  to  live  In  Tokyo  even 
though  the  zenophobes  were  taking  down 
the  subway  aigns  In  English  letters  to  foil 
the  spies;  walking  the  Oreat  Wall  of  China 
and  getting  caught  In  a  Oobl  Desert  sand- 
storm; having  an  appendix  out  In  a  Shanghai 
hoepltal  while  Chinese  and  Japaneee  troops 
fired  at  each  other  outside  the  windows. 

And  later  who  could  forget  the  horror  of 
walking  through  the  shambles  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  three  moniths  after  The  Bomb, 
or  the  little  pleasxire  of  receiving  In  wartime 
London  a  formal  thank-you  note  In  gratitude 
from  a  Brltlah  lady  for  a  sln^e  PX  lemon 
for  her  tea? 

What  fun  was  the  chaos  of  Washington 
In  that  first  New  Deal  year.  How  I  wept  as 
FDR's  coflln  rolled  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. What  a  chwe  to  untangle  the  syntax  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower's  preen  conferences. 
What  sJbock  to  hear  President  Johnson  say  I 
once  had  tried  to  destroy  him,  How  John 
Kennedy  got  off  too  easUy  because  he 
charmed  us  so.  And  how  fascinating  to  hear 
Vice  Prealdent  Nlzon  explain  that  he  did  not 
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Ht  The  Post  at  home,  because  be  did  not 
want  his  young  daughters  to  see  the  Herblock 
cartoons  of  him. 

There  was  Chou  En-lal  at  the  1954  Oeneva 
Conference  and  "Old  IronpanU"  Molotov 
picking  hlfi  teeth  after  dinner  at  the  Berlin 
Conference.  Winston  Churchill,  cigar  and 
brandy,  and  an  edgy  Anthony  Eden  beside 
blm,  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  A  smiling  Nlklta 
Kruschev  in  Geneva  In  1954  and  a  glower- 
ing EChruschev  at  Paris  In  1960  and  that  In- 
credible Khrushchev  debate  In  Hollywood 
with  Spyros  Skouras  over  which  system  gave 
a  poor  boy  the  better  chance  to  make  good. 

Newspaperlng  Is  so  full  of  the  unexpected: 
the  day  I  started  off  to  cover  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  hearing,  heard  the  sirens 
and  ran  through  Lafayette  Park  to  discover 
a  would-be  assassin  of  Prealdent  Truman  ly- 
ing dead  on  the  Blair  House  steps.  I  still 
don't  know  what  the  PPC  decided. 

For  more  than  18  years,  now,  I  have  been 
concentrating  on  diplomacy  here  and  abroad 
with  occasional  sallies  Into  presidential  and 
congressional  politics  on  the  theory  that  to 
make  sense  of  diplomacy  one  ought  to  test 
the  mood  of  the  nation  which  must  sup- 
port It.  In  this  role  I  and  my  colleagues  In 
diplomatic  reporting  have  produced  a  lot  of 
fragments  of  history.  The  problem,  aa  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  once  put  It,  Is  that  "we  have 
to  select  some  facts  rather  than  others,  and 
In  doing  so  we  are  using  not  only  our  legs 
but  our  selective  Judgment  of  what  Is  In- 
teresting or  Important  or  both." 

Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  onoe  wrote  that  the 
historian's  "commitment  Is  to  hlstory-as- 
record.  not  to  hlstory-as-experlenoe,  to  writ- 
ing history  rather  than  makmg  It."  After  a 
spell  In  the  White  House,  Bchleelnger  ripped 
Journalistic  accounts  as  "sometimes  worse 
than  useless  when  they  purport  to  give  the 
inside  history  of  decisions;  their  relation  la 
often  considerably  lees  than  the  shadows  in 
Plato's  cave.  I  have  too  often  seen  the  most 
conscientious  reporters  attribute  to  govern- 
ment officials  views  the  exact  opposite  of 
which  the  officials  are  advocating  within  the 
government  to  make  It  possible  for  me  to 
take  the  testimony  of  Journalism  In  such 
matters  seriously  again." 

That  Is  strong  language  and  I  simply  don't 
believe  or  accept  It.  God  knows  we  do  a  lot 
of  bad  and  fragmentary  reporting  and  we 
are  not  very  good  at  admitting  error.  Yet 
looking  back  over  18  years  of  diplomatic  re- 
porting I  must  conclude  that  we  have  given 
the  reader  at  least  what  the  late  Philip  Gra- 
ham used  to  call  "the  first  rough  draft  of 
history"  though  the  draft  surely  often  has 
been  incomplete  or  wone.  Where  we  have 
most  notably  failed,  as  in  the  earlier  years 
cf  the  Indochina  War,  It  was  too  often  be- 
cause we  accepted  the  government's  view 
uncritically. 

There  Is,  always  has  been  and  m\ut  always 
be,  a  built-in  conflict  between  press  and  gov- 
ernment. That  Is  simply  one  of  the  checks 
and  balances  of  otir  system.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Dooley  that  "the  Job  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  and  afBlct  the  comfort- 
able." But  I  dont  go  so  far  as  President 
Johnson  who  said  that  "your  Job  is  to  pro- 
voke a  fight.  Mine  is  to  prevent  one."  I  do 
agree  with  Dean  Rusk  that  "there  is  an  in- 
evitable tension  between  offldala  and  report- 
ers about  the  tiny  fraction  of  our  business — 
some  one  or  two  per  cent — which  la  or  ought 
to  be  secret,  at  least  temporarily." 

My  school  of  Journalism  has  been  em- 
pirical. I  reject  the  participatory.  I  have  at 
least  tiled  to  minimize  If  not  avoid  advo- 
cacy. "I'm  not  sure  where  you  stand  on  this 
Issue"  has  always  been  the  best  kind  of  com- 
pliment. Of  courae  I  have  views  and  opin- 
ions but  they  belong  In  the  books.  I  have 
tMopXj  preferred  to  "stay  on  the  street" 
rather  than  edit  the  news  or  write  the  edi- 
torials. And  I  have  tried  to  follow  Uppmann's 
view  of  the  Washington  corresjwndent  who 


"has  bad  to  teach  himself  to  be  not  only  a 
recorder  of  events  but  also  ...  to  be  a 
writer  of  notes  and  essays  In  contemporary 
history." 

There  are  a  million  other  things  that  might 
be  said  or  events  that  might  be  recalled — 
but  enough.  I  know  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
wrench  to  move  away  from  the  running  news 
after  nearly  38  years.  But  I  am  not  ninnlng 
off  to  the  sun  In  Florida  or  somewhere  else; 
I  will  be  right  here  In  Washington  and  I 
hope  you  will  bear  from  me. 

THOtTGHTS  About  Chalmers  Roberts 

By  way  of  preparing  to  write  these  few 
lines  on  the  occasion  of  Chalmers  Roberts' 
retirement,  and  to  make  sure  we  got  straight 
such  names,  dates  and  places  as  we  might 
want  to  use,  we  looked  up  Mr.  Roberts'  biog- 
raphy in  our  library.  Merely  to  read  It  Is, 
frankly,  exhausting.  To  that  panorama  of 
people,  places  and  problems  covered,  which 
he  has  recorded  elsewhere  on  this  page,  must 
be  added  the  list  of  prizes  won,  of  books  writ- 
ten, of  magazine  pieces  published  and — from 
another  time : 

"Spent  one  year  on  trip  around  the  United 
States,  1935-36,  working  In  dairy.  Iron 
foundry,  silver  mine,  logging  camp,  creosote 
mill.  Itinerant  farm  work,  tenement  house 
inspector,  etc." 

The  "etc."  is  a  particularly  Robertsesque 
touch:  it  probably  covers  some  three  or  four 
hundred  other  activities  and  enterprises  he 
found  time  and  energy  for  in  what  he  would 
also  probably  dismiss  as  a  relatively  unevent- 
ful, relaxing  year. 

For  two  good  reasons,  stately,  sentimental, 
valedictory  prose  really  won't  do  for  this 
occasion.  One  Is  that  It  would  embarrass 
him.  Not  that  he  is  shy.  Those  government 
officials  who  would  rather  not  answer  his 
questions  can  testify  to  that,  and  within 
The  Post  he  remains  the  man  who  can  and 
will  take  on  anything  from  an  Interminable, 
suddenly  Issued  report  to  an  unexpected 
major  news  development  and  turn  out  the 
long,  comprehensive  account  of  It — plus  back- 
ground— In  record  time.  His  nearly  four  dec- 
ades "chasing  fires,"  as  he  says,  have  had 
no  perceptible  effect  on  bis  enthusiasm  for 
the  chase — they  seem  only  to  have  Increased 
bis  speed. 

Which  brings  tis  to  the  second  reason  that 
a  sentimental  farewell  is  not  In  order.  What- 
ever sigh  of  relief  those  recalcitrant  "sources" 
around  Washington  might  be  heaving  Just 
about  now  is — like  the  report  of  CThal  Rob- 
erts' retirement — In  a  sense  premature.  We 
are  pleased  to  say  that  he  will  be  producing 
columns  for  this  page  on  a  regular  basis  after 
June  30,  when  he  leaves  our  news  side.  We 
welcome  young  blood. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Qur- 
NEY)  I  ask  uimnimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  remai^  pre- 
pared by  him  on  Cuban  Independence 
Day,  together  with  an  insertion  which  he 
asks  to  have  included  with  his  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMXirr  BT  Senator  Edward  J.  Qurmxt 

Mr.  Ottrnet.  Mr.  President,  today  the  aoth 
of  May,  Is  Cuban  Independence  Day.  On  this 
day  In  1903,  our  Cuban  neighbors,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States,  became  a  free 
and  lnd^>endent  nation. 

Today  Cuba  is  no  longer  free.  Many  of  her 
freedom-loving  citizens  have  fled  to  our  own 
shores,  and  now  enjoy  the  freedom  all  of 
us  share  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  one  of  norlda's  most 
highly  respected  Cuban  q>okesmen,  has  pre- 


pared a  short  history  of  the  trials  of  Cuban 
Independence.  We  can  see  that  the  Cuban 
people,  even  away  from  their  homeland,  have 
not  forgotten  the  sweet  taste  of  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  commemorate  this  Cuban 
Independence  Day,  then,  by  having  this  ar- 
ticle on  Cuban  Independence,  by  Dr.  Manolo 
Reyes,  reprinted  In  today's  Rxcoro.  My  sincere 
wish  is  that  Cuba  will  be  free,  that  the  day 
will  not  be  far  off  when  the  Castro  regime 
wUl  be  but  a  dim  and  ghastly  memory. 
Castro  has  betrayed  the  Cuban  revolution, 
and  betrayed  the  Ideals  of  Jose  Marti,  and 
has  visited  a  regime  of  brutal  oppression  and 
tyranny  on  the  Cuban  people.  We  pray  that 
Castro's  tenure  wlU  soon  end  and  that  the 
Island  republic  will  be  restored  to  freedom, 
peace  and  proap«lty. 

Cuban  Independence — Mat  20,  1902- 
Mat  20,  1971 

Today,  May  20,  1971,  we  commemorate  an- 
other anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Cuba.  On  that  glorious  date.  May  20,  1902, 
the  Cuban  flag  waved,  but  free,  sovereign  and 
Independent,  on  the  Morro  Castle,  In  Havana, 
capital  of  Cuba.  This  was  a  sight  through 
which  you  could  see  the  heroism  of  the 
Cuban  people,  who,  for  over  50  years,  fought 
with  Inferior  forces  against  the  most  i)ower- 
ful  country  In  the  European  Continent: 
Spalnl 

In  Its  years  of  existence,  Cuba  has  the 
longest  Independence  history  of  any  country 
In  the  American  continent.  Centurlee  ago, 
a  great  Cuban  man.  General  Narclso  Lopez, 
landed  In  the  dty  of  Cardenas,  Province  of 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  with  an  expedition,  llils 
city  is  not  too  far  from  the  "Bay  of  Pigs" 
("Bahia  de  Cochlnos").  General  Lopez  came 
as  a  leader  to  liberate  Cuba.  With  this  ex- 
pedition came  an  old  retired  Colonel  from 
West  Point,  Colonel  Crlttemdem,  with  a  group 
of  Americans  from  Kentucky.  It  was  prob- 
ably then  when  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Cuba  become  united  In  the  fight 
for  freedom  I  This  expedition  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  for  the  first  time  the  Cuban  flag 
waved  on  Cuban  soil,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  the  city  of  Cardenas;  for  this 
reason,  the  dty  of  Cardenas  is  called  "Flag 
City"  ("Cludad  Bandera"). 

However,  the  above  victory  did  not  last 
very  long  since  the  General  Governor  of 
Spain  In  Havana  sent  strong  reinforcements 
which  defeated  General  Lopez  and  his  men; 
a  great  number  of  them  died  on  the  battle- 
fleld,  others,  like  General  Lopez,  were  exe- 
cuted after  being  tried  by  the  island's  Span- 
ish government,  according  to  their  army  reg- 
iilatlons.  This  tragedy  silenced  t^e  people 
of  Cuba  for  a  period  of  time  which  did  not 
last  too  long,  since  on  October  10,  1968,  in 
"La  Demajagua"  farm  In  the  Province  of 
Orlente,  Carloe  Manuel  de  Ceepedee,  another 
patriot  flghtlng  against  the  Spaniards,  start- 
ed another  battle  which  was  called  "The  Cry 
of  Yara".  This  farm  was  located  In  the  dty 
of  Yara.  Cespedes'  first  victory  was  In  the 
dty  of  Bayamo,  where  a  large  number  of 
Sp>anlsh  troops  were  sent  to  take  over  the 
city.  However,  Cespedes  asked  the  i>eople  al 
Bayamo  what  should  he  do.  and  they  an- 
swered him  "Liberty  or  Ashes"  (Llbertad  O 
Genlzas).  When  tee  Spaniards  arrived,  they 
found  only  ashes  since  these  glorious  pa- 
triots burned  all  their  properties,  such  as 
houses,  stores,  etc.  which  had  taken  them 
years  of  honest  labor,  to  build.  The  fire 
burned  these  years  of  honest  labor,  memories 
and  fortunes  in  Just  seconds  I 

"The  Cry  of  Yara"  starve  the  10-year  war  In 
1878.  A  peace  treaty,  however,  was  signed,  be- 
cause the  Cubans  were  exhausted  from  the 
long  war.  TlilB  treaty  was  called  "Hie  Peace 
of  Zanjon"  and  It  was  Initiated  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Cuban  generals.  General  Antonio 
Maceo. 

An  exile  started  in  1878,  when  noany  Cubans 
came  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
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well-known  cltl«s  sucb  as  New  Yoqk.  Key 
West  and  Tamp*.  This  exile  lasted  it  years. 
It  was  then  when  a  great  man  and  Cuban 
patriot.  Jose  Marti,  who  Uved  the  greatest 
part  of  bis  life  In  exile,  gathered  the  Cubans 
and  started  a  new  liberation  war  In  Ouba — 
It  was  on  February  34,  1896.  Unfort\»nately. 
when  this  war  started,  Jose  Marti,  the  Cuban 
mastermind,  and  Qeneral  Antonio  Ma^eo,  the 
military  forceman,  were  both  killed  Iti  com- 
bat. In  1898,  the  USS  Maine  blew  up  in  the 
Havana  harbor  and  the  United  States  (overn- 
ment  blamed  Spain  for  this;  this  lacldent 
started  the  Spanish -American  war.  Oii  April 

19.  1898,  the  United  States  Congr«s8  ap- 
proved a  Joint  Resolution  for  the  liberation 
of  Cuba,  declaring  therein  that  "Cuba  is  and 
has  the  right  to  be  free  and  independent." 

The  famous  "rough  riders,"  lead  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  landed  In  Orlente  Province 
and  the  battle  was  fought  In  the  Sa|i  Juan 
hill  by  the  Americans  and  Cubans  agaltist  the 
Spaniards.  Like  It  previously  bappetied  to 
Oeneral  Narclso  Lopez,  there  was  a  blood- 
shed, but  fortunately,  this  time  the  Spanish 
troops  were  defeated  not  only  In  Cu^a,  but 
also  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Phllllppfne  Is- 
lands. ! 

There  was  a  United  SUtes  intervention  In 
Cuba  from  1898  to  1902.  It  was  not  until  May 

20.  1902,  that  the  lone  star  flag,  the, Cuban 
Qa!g,  waived  victoriously  In  Cuba,  bn  the 
Morro  Castle.  Today  we  commemorate  the 
69th  anniversary  of  the  Independetice  of 
Cuba,  yet  .  .  .  today.  May  30,  1971,  Cuba  Is 
suffering  more  than  It  ever  did  In  thje  past. 
A  traitor  of  the  Revolution  which  i  began 
on  October  10,  1888,  has  turned  over 
the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  Independence 
of  Cuba,  won  through  the  blood  of!  many 
Americans  and  Cubans,  to  the  international 
communism  of  Moscow-Peking.  All  |of  the 
Cuban  people,  both  in  the  Island  And  in 
exile,  are  against  this  red  tyranny.  We  see 
dally  the  heroism  of  Cuban  patrlot4,  risk- 
ing and  losing  their  precious  lives,  flighting 
for  the  liberation  of  their  country. 

However,  as  stated  In  the  above  meiitloned 
"Joint  Resolution"  of  1898,  Cuba  h|w  the 
right  to  be  free  and  Independent  a(nd  Its 
liberation  will  be  the  tomb  of  commuiilsm  In 
the  American  continent,  even  If  we  liave  to 
go  back  to  the  history  of  Bayamo,  l.#.,  "Li- 
berty or  Ashes,"  because  the  Cuban  jp^ople 
were  not  bom  to  be  slaves.  f 


RETIREMENT  OP  JOHN  C.  HERBERQ 
AS  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL  O^  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Oovemment,  as 
In  the  other  branches,  there  are  many 
supporting  units  required  to  keep  the 
Qovemment  operatinig  effectively.  In  the 
Senate,  one  of  those  supporting  units  is 
the  OfQce  of  the  Legislative  Counsel.  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  most  Skilled 
professional  employees.  Mr.  John  CJ  Her- 
berg,  retired  as  Legislative  Counsel  bf  the 
UjS.  Senate  on  April  30,  1971,  afted  serv- 
ing a  distinguished  career  of  24  yeprs  in 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel. 

Following  his  graduation  frooa  the 
University  of  Minnesota  In  1934,  where 
he  received  his  B_A.  and  LL£.  degrees. 
John  Herberg  was  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Antitrust  Division, 
during  the  period  from  1934  through 
1942.  During  that  employment  he  *rved 
as  special  attorney  from  1934  through 
1938.  and  as  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney CJeneral  from  1938,  until  May 
1942.  Prom  May  20,  1942,  until  M$y  18, 
1946,  he  served  in  the  Judge  Ad«)cate 


General's  Office,  U.S.  Army,  where  he 
attained  the  rsuik  of  colonel.  Following 
his  separation  from  the  Army,  John  Her- 
berg returned  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Office  of  Legislative  Coimsel 
on  March  3,  1947.  At  the  time  he  left 
the  Department  of  Justice,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  John  Herberg  for  the 
outstanding  service  and  assistance  which 
he  has  rendered  over  the  years  to  Sena- 
tors and  the  committees  of  the  Senate. 
His  personal  standards  were  extremely 
high  and  he  fulfilled  them  in  every  re- 
spect. I  am  sure  that  the  staff  of  the  Office 
which  he  left  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment will  be  the  better  for  having  had 
the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  convey  my 
wish — and  I  am  confident  that  I  speak 
for  all  Senators — that  John  Herberg  and 
his  wife,  Grace,  will  both  enjoy  a  long 
and  happy  retirement. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY  AND 
REPRESENTATIVE  McCLOSKEY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  press  drowns  in  the  rising  tide  of 
ill-spilt  ink,  and  before  the  media  gives 
him  a  prime-time  variety  show  for  next 
fall,  it  would  be  good  to  speak  the  plain 
truth  about  Congressman   McCloskey. 

The  most  familiar  sight  in  Washing- 
ton is  a  political  appetite — ambition — in 
desperate  search  for  a  principle  that  will 
justify  it.  There  is  nothing  more  than 
this  involved  in  Congressman  McClos- 
KKY's  frantic  effort  to  represent  himself 
as  the  only  thing  that  stands  between 
the  Republic  and  perdition. 

The  Congressman  is  full  of  fear,  but 
it  is  not  fear  for  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion. Rather,  it  is  the  fear— quite  well 
foimded — that  the  President's  policy  will 
leave  him  looking  more  than  faintly 
ridiculous  by  the  time  the  first  primaries 
begin. 

Congressman  McCloskzt  Is  a  less  than 
one-issue  candidate.  He  wants  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  So  he  plans  to  nm  for 
President  against  the  President  who  is 
ending  the  war. 

This  would  be  uninteresting  were  It  not 
for  the  Congressman's  amusing  twist- 
Ings  and  turnings  on  one  political  ques- 
tion. He  began  his  charade  with  the 
avowal  that  he  really  did  not  want  to 
nm  for  the  Presidency,  but  might  be 
forced  to  nm  if  no  better  qualified  man 
stepped  forward  to  oppose  the  President's 
policy  for  ending  the  war. 

This  was  amusing  enough :  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  candidate  who  would 
not  be  more  qualified  than  the  Congress- 
man for  the  demands  of  the  Presidency. 
But  soon  the  Congressman  began  to 
change  his  time.  The  reluctant  dragon 
began  to  have  visions  dancing  in  his 
head — visions  of  himself  in  the  oval  of- 
fice. Suddenly  he  became  very  reluctant 
to  mention  the  names  of  persons  he  had 
previously  listed  as  candidates  on  whose 
behalf  he  would  step  aside. 


By  now  it  is  clear  that  McClosxzt  in- 
tends to  nm  for  the  Presidency  even 
should  world  peace  arrive  tomorrow. 
What  was  originally  represented  as  an 
exercise  in  altruism  has  gone  rancid  In 
record  time.  Now  the  McCloskey  caper 
stands  revealed  as  just  one  more  pathetic 
monument  to  another  ambitious  man'a 
delusions  of  indispensability. 


SUPPORT  POR  GATEWAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  currently  considering  leg- 
islation which  would  create  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York. 

This  project  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  New  Jerseyans  and  New  Yorkers  who 
live  in  the  most  urbanized  and  densely 
populated  area  of  our  country.  Gateway 
would  provide  greatly  expanded  recrea- 
tional activities  close  to  both  inner-city 
and  suburban  areas,  and  would  insure  the 
preservation  and  intelligent  utilization  of 
several  scenic  and  historic  sites. 

The  New  Jersey  section  of  Gateway 
would  consist  of  the  Sandy  Hook  Penin- 
sula. In  the  early  1960's,  I  was  pleased  to 
take  part  in  negotiations  which  secured 
some  of  the  federally  owned  land  on 
Sandy  Hook  for  use  as  a  State  paiic.  In 
1967,  Senator  Case,  Congressman 
Howard,  and  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  made  Sandy  Hook  a 
national  seashore  area  by  itself. 

The  Gateway  plan  was  first  proposed 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hlckel  2  years  ago.  The  first  legislation  to 
implement  this  plan  was  introduced  on 
March  11  of  this  year  by  Senators  Case, 
Javits,  Buckley,  and  myself.  Thanks  to 
the  generous  support  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  Senator  Jack- 
son,  two  hearings  have  already  been  held 
on  the  Gateway  bill,  and  field  hearings 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  are  being 
scheduled  for  the  near  future. 

It  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  when, 
2  days  before  the  first  hearing  on  Gate- 
way, President  Nixon  annoimced  his 
support  for  the  project  and  sent  to  Con- 
gress an  administration  bill  authorizing 
it.  Although  there  are  some  differences 
between  the  administration's  bill  and 
the  one  previously  introduced  by  myself 
and  Senators  Case,  Javits,  and  Buckley, 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  expect 
they  will  be  resolved  without  too  much 
difficulty. 

Support  for  Gateway  has  also  been 
expressed  by  State  and  local  government 
officials,  and  by  a  wide  range  of  citizens 
groups.  In  addition,  a  number  of  news- 
papers have  endorsed  it  In  editorials,  and 
urged  quick  congressional  approval. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  broadly  based,  bi- 
partisan support,  should  be  a  strong 
inducement  to  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration  by  ^e  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  expressing  support 
for  Gateway  from  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  Newark  Evening  News,  Camden 
Courier-Post,  Bergen  Record,  New 
Brunswick  Home  News,  Hudson  Dis- 
patch, Plainfield  Courier  News.  New 
York  Times,  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press. 
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and  New  York  Dally  News,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)   Star-Ledger,  May 

11,  1971] 

Welco&ik  About  Pace 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  done  an 
about-face  on  the  on-agaln,  ofl-agam  Gate- 
way National  Park,  an  ambitious  recreational 
imdertaklng  that  would  transform  the  Jersey 
shore  and  several  New  York  beaches  Into  an 
Integrated  facility  that  would  be  available 
to  50  million  people  a  year. 

The  President's  hastily  arranged  aerial  tour 
of  the  proposed  recreaUonal  park  yesterday 
marks  an  upward  turn  after  months  of  delay. 
It  was  first  announced  two  years  ago  by 
former  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel. 
who  fell  out  of  favor  with  Mr.  Nixon,  along 
with  the  park  project. 

But  the  Administration  has  finally  made 
up  its  mind;  it  has  submitted  to  Congress  an 
altered  proposal  that  would  Include  Sandy 
Hook  and  add  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  a  former 
naval  air  station  in  Brooklyn.  However,  there 
are  some  highly  regrettable  deletions — Oreat 
Kills  Park  on  Staten  Island  and  Hoffman  and 
Swinburne  Islands  at  the  entrance  to  New 
York  Harbor. 

Most  of  the  sites  are  owned  by  the  federal 
government,  the  states  and  New  York  City. 
The  creation  of  the  national  recreation  area 
would  bring  aU  the  sites  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Interior  Department,  an  action 
that  would  assure  their  continued  operation 
for  recreational  purposes. 

The  firm  position  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration comes  on  the  eve  of  the  first  public 
hearing  scheduled  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  for  tomorrow.  Members  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  congressional 
delegations.  Including  Senators  Case  and 
Williams,  have  Introduced  bills  authorising 
varying  versions  of  the  recreational  park. 

The  obvious  physical  advantages  of  a  rec- 
reational area  so  close  to  a  huge  urban  center 
have  finally  been  recognized  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  But  It  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  doubts  were  raised  about  under- 
Uking  the  project  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment offered  to  turn  Sandy  Hook,  a 
major  part  of  the  park,  over  to  New  Jersey. 
The  action  was  widely  interpreted  as  mark- 
ing a  cooling  by  the  Administration  toward 
federal  sponsorship  of  the  project. 

On  the  surface.  It  was  a  magnanimous  ges- 
ture. But  New  Jersey  was  In  no  financial  posi- 
tion to  undertake  the  costly  development  of 
Sandy  Hook,  Including  the  preliminary  phase 
for  jetties  and  beach  replacement,  estimated 
at  $2.5  million. 

The  firm  stand  taken  by  the  New  Jersey 
and  the  New  York  congressional  delegates 
apparently  persuaded  the  Administration 
that  It  should  endorse  the  park  project,  a 
facility  that  will  help  restore  some  of  the 
pleasure  and  graclousness  disappearing  from 
contemporary  urban  life. 

The  cost  of  the  recreational  facility,  when 
it  is  projected  over  the  10  years  It  will  take 
to  complete  the  development,  will  be  more 
than  Justified  by  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  will  be  able  to  use  It.  It  Is  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  government 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  so  many  people 
with  facilities  of  high  quality  for  relatively 
little  money. 

[From  the   Newark    (N.J.)    Evening    News, 

May  11, 1071] 

Gattwat  Boost 

President  Nixon's  dramatic  endorsement  of 

the  proposed  Gateway  National  Recreation 


area,  whose  fate  has  been  uncertain  In  recent 
months.  Is  as  welcome  as  It  Is  overdue. 

Presidential  support  had  appeared  to  lan- 
guish after  the  departure  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel,  originator  of  the 
plan,  from  the  Cabinet. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  unexpected  announcement 
that  he  would  propose  to  Congress  a  five- 
year,  $116.5-milllon  development  program 
represents  a  substantial  commitment  to  the 
project,  even  though  It  faUs  short  of  the 
$150-mllllon  plan  originally  envisioned. 

Whether  there  are  political  overtones  to 
the  presidential  announcement  and  his  heli- 
copter tour  of  the  area  is  really  immaterial. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  the  initiative  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  to  Congress,  where  Sen. 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  and  a  putative  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation, had  scheduled  hearings  for  tomorrow 
on  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  four  sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  and  New  York  to  com- 
pel the  administration  to  undertake  the 
project. 

In  any  event.  Sen.  Jackson's  support — he 
regards  It  as  a  rare  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate how  recreational  projects  can  be  de- 
veloped In  urbanized  areas — should  be  In- 
fiuentlal  in  getting  the  program  through 
Congress. 

New  Jersey  can  be  grateful  that  the  re- 
vised plan,  though  dropping  two  New  York 
areas,  still  retains  Sandy  Hook.  That  splen- 
did spit  of  land,  beyond  the  means  of  the 
state  to  protect  from  erosion  by  wind  and 
sea  and  develop  to  its  full  potential,  will 
thus  be  saved  for  recreation — boating,  fish- 
ing, swimming,  plcknlcklng. 

The  federal  commitment  also  makes  more 
Imperative  than  ever  a  concerted  effort.  In- 
volving state  and  local  governments,  too.  In 
overcoming  the  pollution  that  Infests  much 
of  the  harbor  area,  notably  on  the  Baritan 
Bay  side  of  Sandy  Hook. 

President  Nixon's  totentlon  of  bringing 
parks  to  the  people  should  thus  be  weU  Im- 
plemented by  a  project  that  wUl  serve  the 
recreational  needs  of  this  teeming  urban  area. 

[From  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Oourier-Poet, 

May  12.  1971] 

Gateway  Park  Hailed 

Two  years  ago  the  proposal  for  a  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  at  the  mouth  of 
New  York  Harbor  came  under  sertoxis  study. 

Now  It  has  reached  the  point  of  endorse- 
ment by  Preeident  Nlxon,  Gov.  Cahlll  of  New 
Jersey  and  Gov.  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 
Mayor  Kennerth  A.  Gibson  of  Newark  and 
Mayor  John  V.  Undeay  of  New  York  City,  and 
other  top  officials  of  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  throvighout  the  New  York- 
North  Jersey  metropolitan  region. 

Legislation  Is  being  submitted  to  Congress 
and  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  is  already 
holding  hearings  on  the  project,  which  Nixon 
calls  "one  of  the  most  significant  steps  the 
federal  government  has  taken  in  cooperation 
with  state  governments  perhaps  In  this  cen- 
tury." 

The  plan  will  provide  23,000  acres  on  both 
sides  of  the  New  York  Harbor  entrance  for 
recreational  facUlUes  that  wlU  be  within  easy 
reach  of  20  mlUlon  people.  New  Jersey's 
Sandy  Hook  wUl  be  a  key  part  o(t  the  area, 
which  win  include  7,000  acres  of  land  and 
16,000  acres  of  marsh  and  submerged  land. 
It  will  also  contain  10  miles  of  open  beach. 

After  fiylng  over  the  area  with  the  gover- 
nors and  mayors  of  the  two  states  and  two 
biggest  cities  involved,  Nlxon  said  on  Monday 
that  one  aim  of  his  administration  was 
"bringing  parks  to  the  people"  and  that 
Gateway  would  dramatize  this  purpose.  Leas 
than  two  months  ago  the  President  trans- 
ferred six  miles  of  beach  and  3,400  acres  of 
land  brtilnd  It,  near  his  home  at  San  Cle- 


mente,  from  federal  ownership  to  the  State 
of  California  as  a  state  pcu-k  in  a  similar 
project.  He  has  also  allocated  (580  million  in 
the  1972  federal  budget  for  similar  park- 
lands,  near  virban  centers,  that  will  be  of 
easy  access  to  large  populations. 

Rapid  transit  lines  and  low-fare  ferries  will 
connect  the  23,000  acres  of  Gateway's  islands 
and  onshore  sections.  New  Jersey's  contri- 
bution to  the  project  will  be  Its  state  prop- 
erty at  Sandy  Hook,  hitherto  used  only  for 
military  purposes  and  valued  at  tlO  million. 
New  York  will  contribute  land  valued  at  $100 
million,  while  the  federal  government's  do- 
nation at  land  Is  estimated  at  $161  mlUlon. 

President  Nlxon  has  noted  that  the  proj- 
ect will  allow  city  children  to  view  and  enjoy 
wildlife  as  well  as  have  new  clean  beaches, 
playing  fields  and  campsites,  and  "strike  a 
proper  balance  between  maintenance  of  wild- 
life and  hunting." 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  who 
accompanied  the  President  on  his  filght  over 
the  area,  expects  congressional  approval  of 
the  necessary  legislation  this  year,  possibly 
even  before  the  summer  recess.  He  says  full 
development  of  the  area  will  take  about  four 
years,  but  that  some  of  It  can  be  opened  for 
use  Immediately. 

Obviously  Gateway  will  be  an  Invaluable 
asset  to  New  Jersey  as  well  as  New  York  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  Northeast.  It 
will  be  a  great  supplement  to  this  state's 
Green  Acres  program,  and  at  Insignificant 
cost.  Although  the  residents  of  the  New 
York-North  Jersey  metropolitan  area  vrtll  be 
Its  biggest  beneficiaries,  South  Jerseyltee 
likewise  will  receive  a  goodly  sb«tf«  and  join 
In  acclaiming  It. 

[From    the    Bergen   Record,    May   3,    1071] 
Gateway 

When  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  orig- 
inally scheduled  Its  hearings  on  the  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  to  begin  today 
the  outlook  was  bleak.  President  Nlxon  was 
offering  to  give  Sandy  Hook  back  to  New 
Jersey,  New  York  was  planning  a  vast  hous- 
ing development  for  Floyd  Bennett  Field, 
and  there  were  riimbllngs  of  filing  Jamaica 
Bay  to  extend  Kennedy  Airport. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Nlxon  there  has  been  a 
sharp  turnaround,  and  now  we  have  an 
amazing  united  front  on  what  could  have 
been  the  subject  of  wran^lng.  In  the  plane 
with  the  President  Monday  were  Govs.  Cahlll 
and  Rockefeller,  Mayor  Lindsay,  and  Mayor 
Gibson.  Back  in  Washington  all  four  Senators 
from  the  two  states — Case,  Williams,  Buckley, 
and  Javits — were  comparing  notes  on  how  to 
bring  their  proposals  into  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's. Now  it  looks  as  if  Gateway  wlU  not 
only  become  a  reality  but  will  do  so  with 
wonderful  promptness. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  first  national  park 
of  its  kind,  plunked  down  in  the  midst  of  at 
least  16  million  persons  within  a  two-hour 
drive  of  some  part  of  the  reservation.  It  will 
have  20,000  acres  of  waterfront  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Breezy  Point  and  Jamaica  Bay,  and 
If  all  goes  well  there  will  be  ferries  connect- 
ing the  varioiis  parts  of  the  park. 

And  It  wlU  produce  side  benefits.  Just 
beyond  the  waters  enclosed  in  the  Gateway 
area  Is  the  dumping  ground  that  has 
created  a  dead  sea  in  the  Atlantic.  It's  bad 
having  It  there,  but  If  the  park  plans  develop 
as  projected  It  will  become  Intolerable,  and 
to  make  us  stop  tolerating  It  will  be  an  un- 
alloyed gain. 

Many  detaUs  remain  to  be  worked  out,  no 
doubt,  and  possibly  some  compromises  are 
necessary.  But  It's  a  magnificent  concept,  and 
Congress  should  speed  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  the  Preeident  for  signature.  And  If  it 
U  not  a  discordant  note,  let's  remember  In 
our  cheering  that  former  Interior  Secretary 
Hlckel  deserves  a  thought:  after  all,  he  was 
Gateway's  original  champion. 
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(From  the  New  Bnuuwlck  (N  J.)  Home  Itews 

May  13.1971) 

Skashou  Pakk  Fok  Pxoplb 

With  hearty  support  of  New  Jersey's  Ben. 
Clifford  P.  Case  and  Sen.  Harrison  Williams, 
Jr.,  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  developi  the 
$100  million  Gateway  National  Recreaitlon 
area  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  Kew 
York  Harbor  ought  to  roll  fast. 

We  In  New  Jersey  are,  of  course,  mosti  In- 
terested In  the  fact  that  Sandy  Hook  Is  a 
basic  component  of  the  Gateway  project. 

Sandy  Hook  has  about  4,6£0  acres.  Itj  In- 
cludes six  miles  of  sandy  ocean  beach  and 
another  two  miles  of  the  Jersey  shore,  S4ndy 
Hook  has  Its  beach  erosion  problems,  and 
the  federal  government  Is  better  able  to  aford 
the  fight  against  erosion  than  the  atate 
would  be. 

When  President  Nixon  made  his  helicopter 
visit  over  the  lands  which  will  comprise  the 
Gateway  area  he  said,  "One  of  the  thing!  we 
want  to  dramatize  la  this  whole  lde»  of 
bringing  parks  to  the  people." 

Those  with  Imagination  can  see  that  that 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  Gateway  recrea- 
tion area.  Gov.  Cahlll,  another  enthviBlast, 
notes  that  ferries  can  be  used  to  provide  mass 
transport  to  the  recreation  areas  and  betvfeen 
them. 

This  is  good,  for  current  highway  acceas  to 
Sandy  Hook  via  Route  36  to  Atlantic  High- 
lands Just  Lsnt  good;  and  this  sectloq  of 
New  Jersey  is  probably  always  going  to  bave 
a  traffic  problem. 

But  there's  no  real  total  problem.  We  can 
envision  ferry  service  from  a  revitalized  port 
of  Perth  Amboy  to  Sandy  Hook,  perhaps  some 
kind  of  hydrofoil  or  similar  service  down  the 
Rarltan  from  New  Brxuurwlck. 

Hydrololl  and  ferries  can  bring  the  bur- 
geoning masses  from  Staten  Island  to  Sa^dy 
Hook. 

Perhaps  we  shall  even  see  some  day  the 
attractive  steamers  making  the  leisurely  trip 
from  Manhattan  to  Atlantic  Highlands  and 
the  Hook,  which  remain  a  pleasant  memory 
only  for  those  of  previous  generations. 

Par  too  small  a  portion  of  New  Jtimj'n 
magnificent  beaches  Is  now  open  for  public 
use.  We  are  ^ad  to  see  state  and  n»tl(}nal 
leaders  getting  together  to  preserve  Sahdy 
Hook  for  the  people,  in  perpetiilty. 

"Oatxwat"  Grrs  That  iMPcrca 

When  this  newspaper  first  endorsed  Jtbe 
idea  of  a  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
in  December,  1969,  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  plan  to  encompass  sites  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  New  Jersey-New  York  hartXJr 
would  be  expedited  by  the  government. 

As  with  anything  Involving  bureauciBcy 
and  politics,  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
much-needed  area  languished  until  only  re- 
cently. Then,  late  last  week,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, after  months  of  delay,  sal4  It 
woxild  seek  congressional  approval. 

President  Nixon  gave  the  proposal  further 
impetus  with  a  helicopter  trek  from  Saftdy 
Hook  to  the  Jamaica  Bay  area  in  New  Y^rk, 
accompianled  by  smiling  Govs.  William  T. 
Cahill  and  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Interest  in 
the  project  had  certainly  perked  up. 

Yesterday  before  a  senate  subcomxnllitee 
the  project  which  would  eventnally  bear  a 
price  tsig  of  tlOO  million  and  give  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  a  now  vista,  was  gen- 
erally hailed  as  a  valid  one.  And,  New  Jersey 
also  sought  to  include  a  planned  state  p*rk 
In  Jersey  City  In  the  overall  federal  p|x>- 
posal. 

Although  the  Gateway  plan  has  been  al- 
tered somewhat  from  the  original  propMsal 
In  1969  the  main  concept  Is  still  with  us.  It 
would  put  a  national  recreational  area  right 
In  the  middle  of  a  highly-concentrated  met- 
ropolitan section  where  It  Is  needed. 

Significantly,  the  proposal  of  Gateway  re- 
presents a  shift  by  the  government  fr^m 
military  to  domestic  priorities  in  fede^ 
spending.  This  Is  good,  for  this  couniry 
exists   for  its  people,  not  tor  its  military. 
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And,  city  dwellers  certainly  need  good  re- 
creational space  nearby. 

The  imp>etus,  long  dormant,  has  now  re- 
turned to  the  proposal  and  one  would  sin- 
cerely hope  that  It  remains  imtll  fruition  of 
the  plan.  It  Is  a  good  one  and  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  everyone  in  the  metropolitan 
region.  It  Is  sorely  needed,  too. 

[From  the  Plalnfleld  Courier  News, 
May  13,  1971] 

Sandt  Hook  Pboject  Long  Ovkroue 
Praise  for  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
spur  development  of  New  Jersey's  Sandy 
Hook  and  several  New  York  beach  areas  as 
a  federally-funded  Gateway  National  Park 
should  be  tempered  by  criticism  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  others  who  kept  the  two-year-old 
proposal  waiting  while  the  23,000-acre  site 
continued  to  become  more  polluted. 

Nixon's  about-face — contradicting  his  Feb- 
ruary plan  to  give  federal  land  at  Sandy 
Hook  to  New  Jersey,  dumping  the  burden 
of  Its  development  on  our  state's  taxpayers — 
came  on  the  eve  of  a  hearing  on  the  measure 
which  began  yesterday  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

During  Monday's  hastily-arranged  aerial 
tour  of  projected  park  sites  on  both  sides 
of  the  New  York  harbor  entrance,  Nixon 
cited  benefits  of  the  Gateway  proposal  men- 
tioned in  yesterday's  testimony  by  Gateway 
Citizens  Committee  Co-chairmen  Alexander 
Aldrich  and  Archibald  Alexander  of  Bem- 
ardsvllle. 

Nixon,  noting  that  only  a  fraction  of  the 
millions  who  live  in  the  Intensely  urbanized 
New  York  metropolitan  area  are  able  to 
travel  to  the  vast  national  parks  in  the 
West,  hailed  the  Gateway  proposal  he  for- 
merly failed  to  fully  support  as  a  means  of 
brmglng  a  huge  federal  recreation  area  to 
the  people. 

The  President  didn't  mention  that  more 
than  1,600  sewers  empty  Into  Jamaica  Bay 
and  the  basins  leading  Into  it,  a  sizable 
chunk  of  the  Gateway  site. 

Yesterday's  Gateway  Citizens  Committee 
testimony  noted  that  at  Sandy  Hook  one 
can  still  see  the  giant  oeprey  fiying  overhead 
with  a  fish  in  Its  mouth.  The  printed  copy 
of  this  testimony  did  not  add  that  you  can 
stand  on  Sandy  Hook  beach  and  watch  oil- 
coated  waves  lap  at  your  feet.  It  did  not  say 
the  oeprey  now  finds  fewer  fish  In  these  pol- 
luted waters. 

The  Gateway  bill  submitted  to  Congress 
Tuesday  calls  for  ♦lie.S  mlUlon  to  develop 
this  national  park.  Yet,  the  price  tag  for 
New  York  City's  massive  revamping  of  water 
pollution  control  facilities  In  Jamaica  Bay 
has,  during  recent  years,  totaled  more  than 
$260  million,  with  08  per  cent  of  It  financed 
by  state  and  local  funds. 

There,  the  snowy  egret,  glossy  Ibis  and 
green  heron  still  exist  in  a  wildlife  refuge 
alongside  the  shallow  salt  water  bay  which, 
half  a  century  ago,  housed  a  shellflshlng  in- 
dustry second  In  size  only  to  that  In  Great 
South  Bay  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Will  $118.6  million  be  enough  to  reclaim 
other  already-polluted  areas  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  proposed  Gateway  Park?  It 
seems  doubtful  when  one  considers  that  de- 
veloping femes  and  rapid  transit  systems  to 
bring  people  to  the  park  was  tied  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  vision  of  a  giant  Eastern  seaboard  na- 
tional park  whose  clean,  sandy  beaches  and 
tidal  coves  of  ecological  significance  would 
cover  an  area  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Man- 
hattan Island  Is  an  exciting  one. 

It  Is  a  worthy  plan  for  the  area  where 
Henry  Hudson  got  his  first  view  of  a  new 
continent — a  Historic  Gateway  through 
which  millions  have  since  entered  the  United 
States  and  a  place  within  two  hours  of  one 
out  of  every  10  families  In  Amertca. 

"niis  week's  action  comes  when  future 
avaUablllty  of  theee  lands  for  pubUc  recrea- 
tional use  has  already  been  Jeopardized  by  a 
battle  over  expanding  Kennedy  Airport  into 
a  thlM  of  Jamaica  Bay.  Swift  action  au- 


thorizing creation  of  Gateway  Park  will 
insure  that  other  segments  of  Gateway  are 
not  similarly  threatened. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  14.  I97i) 
An  Opening  to  Gateway 

President  Nixon's  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posed Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  en- 
hances the  prospect  that  the  national  park 
system  will  be  brought  at  last  to  urban 
America,  where  most  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation Is  to  be  found.  Differences  over  detail 
are  not  unimportant,  but  they  are  far  less 
consequential  than  the  support  of  top  Fed- 
eral, state  and  city  officials  for  the  over- 
all plan. 

A  regrettable  change  In  the  original  con- 
cept Is  the  omission  of  Great  Kills  Park  on 
Staten  Island.  This  tract  is  within  two  hours 
distance  of  some  6.6  million  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents, whose  small  children  especially  would 
enjoy  the  seaside  piark's  shallow  waters  and 
mild  surf,  once  the  shore  Is  redeemed  from 
pollution. 

The  surprise  Incorporation  of  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  raises  doubts  in  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, who  thinks  of  it  as  a  housing  site,  and 
In  Mayor  Lindsay,  who  wants  to  turn  it  over 
to  general  aviation.  Both  uses  are  convinc- 
ingly challenged,  however,  and  although  It 
might  be  expensive  to  convert  1,200  acres  of 
fill -and -blacktop  Into  parkland,  the  area  Is 
already  Federal  and  would  make  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  seashore  park. 

Gateway  stUl  has  Congressional  hurdles  to 
pass,  but  the  chances  are  good  that  New 
York  may  In  the  near  future  have  a  harbor 
made  as  gracious  as  any  In  the  world  by  a 
string  of  seashore  recreation  areas  from  San- 
dy Hook  to  Jamaica  Bay.  Accessible  by  ferry, 
car  and  subway  to  fifteen  million  people  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  Gateway's  component 
parts  would  be  extensive  enough  to  offer  a 
half-million  of  them,  on  any  given  day,  the 
pleasures  of  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  blrd- 
watchlng  or  simply  basking  in  the  sun. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  and 
his  predecessor.  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area  owe  thanks  for  their  indis- 
pensable support,  as  they  do  to  Mayor  Lind- 
say, an  early  and  ardent  promoter  of  the 
Gateway.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior.  Senator  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  a  major  champion  of  the  proj- 
ect and  Is  counted  on  to  g\ilde  the  bill 
through  the  upper  house.  Not  least,  credit 
should  go  to  the  Regional  Plan  Association, 
which  first  conceived  the  idea  of  linking  New 
York  harbor's  parks  Into  a  coherent  area. 


[From  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ.)  Evening  Press, 
May  16,  1971] 

No  Cause  for  Delay 

The  suggestion  of  Rep.  James  J.  Howard, 
that  on-site  congressional  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
be  held,  while  It  has  some  merit,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  delay  any  positive  steps  leading 
to  implementation  of  the  plan.  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee  hearings  are  already  under 
way  and  Mr.  Howard  Is  evidently  referring 
to  House  subcommittee  hearings  which  are 
scheduled  late  In  June,  suggesting  that  they 
be  held  at  the  Shore  Instead  of  in  Washing- 
ton. If  this  supposition  is  correct  then  no 
additional  delay  would  ensue,  unless  those 
hearings  could  be  advanced. 

To  those  who  have  been  advocating  the 
conversion  of  Sandy  Hook  Into  some  kind  of 
park,  ooimty,  state  or  national,  tor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  Instead  of  mouldering  away 
In  the  custody  of  the  army,  the  very  word 
"delay"  conjures  up  memories  of  countless 
previous  battles  to  pry  It  loose  from  the  mlli- 
tiaiy.  At  every  Juncture  In  the  40  year  his- 
tory of  the  campaign  this  newspaper  has  been 
mounting  to  secure  the  park  there  has  been 
some  sort  of  delay  that  ended  In  killing  the 
project  for  the  time  being. 

By  this  time  the  New  York  Harbor  area  has 
been  studied  and  restudled.  Surveys  without 
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number  have  been  made.  The  advantages  of 
doing  something  about  park  areas  now,  while 
they  are  available,  are  well  known.  Details 
can  be  worked  out  If  the  Gateway  project  can 
Just  get  started. 

Fortunately,  the  ideal  starting  point.  Sandy 
Hook,  is  immediately  available.  The  land  al- 
ready belongs  to  the  federal  government. 
Making  It  the  first  unit  of  a  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area  would  pose  few 
problems  and  there  would  be  no  acquisition 
costs. 

While  the  Initial  work  on  Sandy  Hook  Is 
progressing,  matters  concerning  the  final  ex- 
tent of  the  project  could  be  determined  with 
consideration  of  all  the  suggestions  being 
made  on  that  score,  whether  brought  out  In 
hearings  on-site  or  In  Washington. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

May,  17.  1971] 

Green  Light  for  Gateway 

After  two  years  in  hibernation,  the  pro- 
posed Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  has 
come  to  life  again. 

A  concrete  plan  Is  now  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  and  last  week  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  gave  the  project  a  personal  shove 
by  making  a  helicopter  tour  of  the  sprawl- 
ing park  area  with  various  state  and  local 
officials. 

Tailored  to  meet  budget  restrictions,  the 
Gateway  now  consists  of  the  Sandy  Hook 
peninsula  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Breezy 
Point-Jamaica  Bay-Floyd  Bennett  Field 
complex  In  New  York. 

Generally  speaking,  the  park  scheme  has 
won  the  almost  unanimous  local  support  It 
deserves.  The  region  desperately  needs  a 
major  recreation  facility,  particularly  one 
that  is  doorstep-handy  to  families  unable  to 
mount  safaris  In  search  of  wholesome  pleas- 
ure. 

Gateway  would  lie  within  easy  reach  of  20 
million  persons  (10%  of  all  Americans).  The 
estimated  $141  million  development  cost 
would  be  one  of  the  smartest  Investments 
the  U.S.  ever  made. 

If  there  Is  a  hitch.  It  could  be  the  status 
of  Floyd  Bennett,  which  the  White  House 
only  recently  tossed  Into  the  package.  Both 
Albany  and  City  Hall  want  that  abandoned 
military  airfield  for  purposes  of  their  own. 

The  city  and  state  may  have  a  point,  but 
It  would  be  unforgivably  shortsighted  to  en- 
danger the  whole  plan. 

A  reasonable  compromise  seems  possible 
with,  let's  say,  an  understanding  that  work 
on  the  field  would  be  left  until  last.  Mean- 
while, the  question  of  whether  part  of  the 
land  would  be  better  used  for  hotislng,  in- 
dustry or  private  aviation  could  be  worked 
out. 

All  energies  now  should  be  concentrated  on 
winning  Congreaelonal  approval  so  the  park 
becomes  a  reality  at  something  more  than 
glacial  st>eed. 


PROTECTION    OF    AMERICA'S    DO- 
MESTIC FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  testified  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore tiie  Consumer  Sulsconunittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
protecting  our  domestic  fishing  resource 
from  ruination  by  foreign  fishing  fleets. 

I  am  a  member  of  tiiis  subcommittee, 
and  we  are  reviewing  several  bills  re- 
garding fish  inspection. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follows: 


Stateiiznt  or  Senator  Marx  Hatrbu) 

As  OUT  committee  reviews  various  bills  re- 
lating to  fish  Inspection  legislation,  I  think 
we  should  examine  the  more  basic  question 
of  preserving  the  very  Industry  that  the  bills 
would  regulate.  As  a  Senator  from  the  North- 
west, I  know  firsthand  the  decline  our  fish- 
ing Industry  has  experienced,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  Increased  Russian  fishing  off  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska. 

I  believe  fish  protection  should  be  Just  as 
Important  as  flah  Inspection.  There  will  be 
no  fish  to  Inspect,  If  past  trends  continue. 
There  will  be  nothing  but  fishing  ghost  towns 
left  along  our  coasts  unless  the  Federal  gov- 
erruuent  takes  strong  steps  to  preserve  what 
is  left  of  this  once  valuable  industry. 

Yesterday,  I  checked  with  my  home  state. 
Oregon,  to  ascertain  the  latest  report.  1  caU 
attention  to  these  dramatic  statistics:  at 
one  plant,  production  is  down  80%  from 
last  year;  at  a  second  It  Is  down  76%;  at 
a  third.  63%.  At  a  fourth,  production  is 
only  half  of  what  it  was  last  year  at  this 
time.  The  annual  Oregon  trawl  landings  of 
fish  have  decreased  from  33  million  pounds 
in  1966  to  18  million  pounds  in  1970.  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  attached  statistics. 
WhUe  Oregon  Is  known  as  a  limiber  state, 
our  fishing  Industry  has  played  a  historic 
role  In  the  life  of  our  state's  economy. 

Unemployment  In  Oregon  statewide  was 
7.6%  In  February,  but  was  higher  along  our 
coast,  where  Russian  fishing  has  cut  into 
Or^on  Jobs  as  Indicated  above.  In  Clatsop 
Coimty.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er, imemployment  was  18%  in  January  and 
12.2%  In  February.  It  was  over  9%  In  the 
other  coastal  counties.  As  another  example, 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Oregon  catch 
of  ocean  perch  was  about  13  million  pounds 
before  the  Russians  moved  In,  and  last  year 
It  had  fallen  to  one  million. 

In  my  home  town  of  Newport,  I  was  told 
that  If  the  trends  of  the  past  years  continue, 
there  will  be  no  groimdflBh  Industry  In  tvro 
or  three  years.  While  I  recognize  that  fish 
Imports  also  contribute  to  this  decline,  I 
know  from  discussions  with  Oregonians  Just 
how  much  the  Russians  have  eaten  into  the 
traditional  catch. 

As  I  speak  today,  I  am  advised  that  60 
Russian  fishing  vessels  are  operating  Just 
outside  the  twelve  mile  limit  off  the  North- 
west coast.  I  know  that  other  states  have  ex- 
perienced similar  reductions  In  the  catch  by 
American  boats. 

The  same  Interest  shown  toward  establish- 
ing laws  for  Federal  fish  Inspection  mtist  be 
shown  to  establish  protection  for  the  fish 
resource.  If  strong  action  is  not  taken  soon 
by  the  Federal  government,  these  Inspectors 
we  are  talking  about  will  not  have  anything 
to  Inspect,  because  foreign  fishing  boats  will 
have  effectively  eliminated  one  of  this  coun- 
try's oldest  Indtistrtes. 

RECENT  OREGON  FISHING  STATISTICS 
Type  of  fish  1965      1966      1967    1968    1969      1970 


Pacific  Ocean 

perch  (in  tnil- 

Ironsof  lbs.)....  13.5  3.8  1.6  U.8  0.6  0.6 
Catch  per  hour 

unrtof  effort....  1,200  1,000  700  400  400  300 
Other  rock  fish....  4.0  4.8  4.0  3.6  4.6  3.1 
Arrow  tooth 

flounder 2.3       2.2       2.1      1.0     0.9       0.4 

Total  of  all  speci- 
men. Otter 

Trawl  Fisheries..  32.5  24.2  20.3  18.2  19.8  18.7 
Catch  per  unit  of 

effort  (in  hours).  1, 100  1,100  1,000  800  800  700 
Total  efforts  in 

thousands  of 

hours 28.5     22.6      19.6    22.4    24.2     25.9 


Note.— Intensive  Russian  fishing  began  in  April  1966,  so  196S 
serves  as  base  year.  Arrow  tooth  flounder  used  mainly  as  mink 
food— found  In  deeper  water. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
CREATE  NEW  RISK  OF  EXTRA- 
DITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  visions  conjured  up  by  those  op- 
posed to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  that  American  citizens, 
up  to  and  including  top  Government 
ofiQcials  might  be  hauled  before  a  kanga- 
roo court  composed  of  representatives  of 
hostile  powers  intent  on  convicting  them 
of  some  trumped-up  charges  of  genocide. 
These  fears  are  based  on  a  misreading 
of  the  convention  and  have  absolutely  no 
basis  in  fact. 
Article  VI  of  the  convention  reads: 
Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  Article  ni 
shall  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the 
State  m  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
committed,  or  by  such  International  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  those  Contracting  Parties  which 
shall  have  accepted  its  Jurisdiction. 

In  order  for  any  American  citizens  to 
be  tried  in  a  foreign  court  for  any  crime, 
whether  defined  by  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion or  anything  else,  one  of  three  condi- 
tions must  hold:  He  must  be  in  the 
custody  of  a  foreign  power;  he  must  be 
liable  to  extradition  under  a  properly 
negotiated  treaty;  or  we  must  have  ac- 
cepted the  jurisdiction  of  the  interna- 
tional tribunal  mentioned  in  the  conven- 
tion if  and  when  such  a  tribunal  is 
formed. 

In  the  case  of  an  American  in  the 
custody  of  a  foreign  power,  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  In  no  way  change  the 
situation  that  now  prevails.  An  Amer- 
ican citizen  being  physictdly  held  by  a 
foreign  power  can  now  be  tried  in  any 
way  before  any  court  and  for  any  crime 
from  shoplifting  to  espionage,  even  to 
genocide,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
al>out  it. 

As  to  extradition,  an  American  citizen 
is  liable  for  extradition  only  if  he  is 
charged  with  a  crime  covered  by  an  ex- 
tradition treaty  signed  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  not  an  extradition 
treaty  and  contains  nothing  to  compel 
extrswiltion  in  any  given  case.  At  the 
present  time,  we  have  extradition  treaties 
covering  various  crimes  with  over  80  na- 
tions. All  of  them  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Americana.  None  of  these 
include  genocide.  Hence,  even  if  we  ratify 
the  convention,  Americans  are  not  made 
liable  to  extradition  for  crimes  committed 
in  violation  of  it.  We  would  have  to  re- 
negotiate our  extradition  treaties  to  in- 
clude genocide.  This  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  at  theh  moment  with  air  pira- 
cy. While  we  would  probably  want  to  ne- 
gotiate such  treaties  with  some  of  the 
signatory  nations,  we  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  with  all. 

With  respect  to  an  international  tri- 
bunal, such  a  court  with  jurisdiction 
over  crimes  of  genocide  is  not  now  in 
existence,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  under 
way  to  establish  (me.  If  one  should  ever 
be  created  the  United  States  would  have 
to  accept  its  jurisdiction  in  the  same  way 
it  accedes  to  any  international  agree- 
ment. The  I»resident   and   the   Senate 
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would  both  have  to  accept  It.  We  would 
hardly  accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  iiiter- 
national  court  if  it  jeopardized  th0  na- 
tional integrity  of  the  United  States  or 
the  individual  rights  of  its  citizens. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  not  put  our  citizeds  or 
elected  oflQcials  at  the  mercy  of  trumped 
up  charges  brought  by  hostile  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
without  fiulher  delay  on  the  Oenpcide 
Convention. 


THE    RECENT    VETERANS    DEMON- 
STRATION IN  WASHINGTOI 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  w^  re- 
cently had  demonstrations  here  in 
Washington  by  a  small  number  of  I  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  Vietnam  war  i  vet- 
erans. Although  the  number  was  sjnall, 
the  demonstrators  enjoyed  television 
and  newspaper  coverage  that  gave  their 
performance  national  impact.  It  i  has 
since  been  shown  that  several  of  those 
in  the  spotlight  during  the  demonstra- 
tions were  as  phony  as  the  slogans  they 
employed. 

Estimates  as  to  the  number  of  Inti- 
mate veterans  protesting  during  the  week 
in  April  vary.  Perhaps  there  were  a4  few 
as  500,  or  perhaps  as  many  as  1,000. 
Given  even  the  most  generous  of  ;esti- 
mates,  this  turnout  was  minute  whei^  it  is 
considered  that  about  2V2  million  Ainer- 
ican  servicemen  have  been  to  Vletnain. 

Many  American  veterans  who  fought 
In  Vietnam  and  earlier  conflicts  resent 
the  attempt  to  make  It  look  as  though 
there  is  widespread  sentiment  among 
veterans  for  surrender  in  Vietnam] 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  are  aware  Ithat 
the  majority  of  veterans  have  a  peep 
feeling  for  their  country  and  warit  to 
strengthen  democracy  rather  thar^  de- 
stroy it.  No  doubt  many  of  the  vetorans 
feel  that  the  use  of  American  ground 
troops  in  Vietnam  has  been  a  mistake. 
But  most  realize  that  we  must  correct  the 
mistake,  not  compound  it  by  an  Irre- 
sponsible reaction  to  the  attempted  in- 
timidation by  street  mobs.  T 

While  some  former  servicemen  nave 
been  bathing  in  the  publicity  that  c<imes 
with  condemning  America,  others  liave 
been  quietly  reaflBrming  their  faitii  in 
the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

One  such  expression  of  faith  came 
week  from  a  retired  Air  Force  wat 
officer.  Howard  N.  Bossert,  of  Phc 
Mr.  Bossert  sent  back  the  income  tai 
fund  checks  worth  $270.36  he  hac 
celved  for  1968  and  1969.  Mr.  Bosser 
that  he  was  taking  the  action  because  of 
his  "deep  feelings  for  my  countrj-  and  for 
the  democracy  which  we  enjoy."  Anjd  he 
also  explained  "it  is  my  way  of  a  deijaon- 
stration,  rather  than  the  recent  actions 
of  other  veterans  in  Washington.  |).C." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  fcon- 
sent  to  include  the  text  of  the  letter  in 
theRKcoRD.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re<ord, 
as  follows:        c 

PHocmx,  Auz., 

May  20.  1971. 
TRXAStrSY  Depabtiiznt. 

Bureau  of  Accounts.  Division  of  Disb  trse- 
ment,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Okntlemxn:  This  letter  may  seem  stijange 
to  you,  but  It  conveys  my  deep  teelXngb  for 


my  country  and  for  the  democracy  which  we 
enjoy. 

I  am  retired  from  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  after  30  years  honorable  service.  Fol- 
lowing that  period,  I  have  been  employed 
by  the  State  of  Arizona  for  over  14  years  as 
the  Air  Personnel  Officer  for  the  Arizona  Air 
National  Ouard. 

After  this  many  yecuv  of  serving  my  gov- 
ernment, I  have  carefully  considered  this 
action  and  feel  fully  Justified  In  my  decision 
to  return  the  following  Federal  Income  Tax 
refund  checks  for  1968  and  1969  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Check  #61,331,013.  Amount:   969.23. 

Check   #70,840,432.  Amount:    $201.13. 

I  feel  It  Is  the  only  way  I  can  show  my 
appreciation,  even  though  the  amount  Is 
small,  considering  the  size  of  the  National 
debt. 

However,  It  Is  my  way  of  a  Demonstration, 
rather  than  the  recent  actions  of  other  vet- 
erans In  Washington,  D.C. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  N.  Bossert. 
CWO.  VSAF,  retired. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
next  Tuesday,  May  25,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
vote  on  my  resolution  of  disapproval  to 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1,  which  would  combine  several  different 
volunteer  agencies  having  extremely  di- 
verse goals,  methods  £ind  memberships 
into  one  supercolossal  monolith  called 
"Action." 

I  will  not  take  this  time  now  to  com- 
ment upon  the  President's  assumptions 
that  the  achievement  of  economy  in  gov- 
ernment is  possible  through  the  combi- 
nation of  so  many  dissimilar  programs, 
or  discuss  the  assertion  of  his  planners 
that  such  a  large  amorphous  organiza- 
tion will  inspire  greater  degrees  of  vol- 
untary participation  than  the  present 
single-purpose  programs.  I  will  only 
state  that  so  far,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence forthcoming  from  the  administra- 
tion that  any  economies  of  scale  would 
be  achieved  or  that  any  greater  degree 
of  voluntarism  would  be  inspired.  In  fact, 
quite  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case. 
The  administration  is  asking  for  more 
money  for  the  new  agency  than  these 
programs  would  ordinarily  require  if 
their  separate  budgets  were  totaled.  And, 
the  volunteers  of  these  programs  have 
almost  unanimously  shown,  through 
their  testimony  and  through  votes  and 
statements  of  orgsmizations  representing 
them,  that  they  are  decidedly  not  en- 
thusiastic about  the  ability  of  this  new 
conglomerate  to  attract  new  And  thor- 
oughly dedicated  volimteers. 

Sargent  Shriver,  the  former  Director 
of  both  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA,  has 
addressed  himself  specifically  to  this 
latter  point  in  a  statement  t.5  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  a  statement  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. In  addition,  a  lengthy  article  in 
the  May  15  issue  of  the  National  Jour- 
nal gives  a  good  indication  of  the  hasty 
and  improvised  plarming  which  has  gone 
into  this  proposed  agency. 

While,  needless  to  say,  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  reporter's  assessment  of  the 
prospects  for  the  creation  of  this  agency, 
I  think  that  many  of  his  findings  are 
extremely  interesting  and  indicative  of 


the  carelessness  that  has  characterized 
most  of  the  groundwork  that  has  gone 
Into  this  grandiose  scheme. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
insertions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  or  Sargent  Shriver 

No  one  has  failed  to  volionteer  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  Vista,  Foster  Grandparents,  the 
Teacher  Corps,  or  any  other  governmental 
program  because  of  bad  government  organi- 
zation. No  one  additional  person  will  volun- 
teer In  the  future  because  of  government  bu- 
reaucratic reorganization.  Probably  nothing 
Is  of  lees  Interest  to  potential  volunteers 
than  the  bureaucratic  arrangements  made  by 
public  administration  experts  In  Washington. 
Volunteers  will  never  rally  around  an  organi- 
zation chart. 

The  basic  fault,  therefore,  with  the  total 
Nixon  Administration  program  so  far  as  vol- 
unteers Is  concerned,  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Administration  concen- 
trates on  the  appearance  of  change,  rather 
than  the  substance. 

Americans  who  volunteer  do  so  because 
they  are  Interested  In  helping  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem. Nearly  always  that  problem  Is  a  human 
problem,  because  volunteers  are  neople  who 
want  to  work  with  and  for  other  people. 
Thus,  the  Pecu:e  Corps  came  Into  existence 
because  the  compassion  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans was  aroiised  by  deprivation  and  poverty 
in  the  developing  world,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm and  Idealism  were  stimulated  by  the 
energy  and  hopes  of  newly  Independent 
peoples. 

Originally,  they  responded  to  a  call  for 
help  Issued  by  President  Kennedy,  even 
though  he  never  uttered  a  word  about  the 
governmental  structure,  not  even  the  name 
of  the  organization  of  which  the  volunteers 
would  become  the  most  essential  part. 

Originally,  also,  many  adult  Americans 
thought  no  one  would  volunteer  for  the 
Peace  Corps  except  "beatniks,"  "Vassar  girls 
m  Bermuda  shorts."  and  "draft  dodgers." 
Those  are  quotations  from  the  critics  of 
1961,  among  whom  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able then  is  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
now.  Similarly,  when  Vista  was  started  the 
"experts"  said  that  no  man  would  volunteer 
for  Vista,  because  the  Peace  Corps  would  have 
greater  appeal,  with  its  opportunities  for 
foreign  travel.  People  who  think  like  that 
don't  understand  the  spirit  which  moves 
Americans  to  volunteer. 

Americans  volunteer  for  Vista  because 
they  are  Interested  in  the  problem  which 
Vista  was  created  to  help  solve:  in  wretched 
schools  In  rural  America;  hunger;  isolation 
on  Indian  reservations;  hatred  and  aliena- 
tion In  the  ghettos;  sickness  In  the  cities 
within  eyeshot  of  the  greatest  medical  re- 
search centers  In  the  world.  In  short,  to 
combat  injustice  In  American  society.  Amer- 
icans volunteered  for  the  Peace  Corps  to 
throw  themselves  Into  the  attack  against 
the  same  kinds  of  problems  around  the 
world. 

Millions  of  teenagers  "marched  for  devel- 
opment" on  Sunday,  May  9 — Mother's  Day — 
because  they  wanted  to  "vote  with  their 
feet."  They  wanted  to  put  their  bodies  and 
their  spirits  where  other  people  put  their 
mouths.  It  should  surprise  no  one  who  un- 
derstands the  spirit  of  American  volunteers 
to  learn  that  these  teenage  volunteers  raised 
a  sum  of  money  In  one  day  equal  to  18  per- 
cent of  the  annual  budget  of  Vista. 

These  volunteers  were  proving  a  truism 
we  learned  in  the  Peace  Corps : 

People  will  do  for  nothing  what  they  will 
never  do  for  money. 

Because  of  considerations  like  these  which 
the  "hardnosed  experts"  will  consider  Ir- 
relevant, the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
existing  volunteer  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment wiU : 
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1.  stimulate  exactly  no  one  to  volunteer 
lor  these  agencies.  .      .«       * 

a  Will  probably  discourage  a  significant 
number  of  people  from  volunteering. 

3  Will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  existing  or- 
ganizations. 

4.  WUl  extinguish  the  few  remaining 
sparks  of  enthusiasm  for  government  vol- 
unteer programs  in  our  country. 

Instead  of  bureaucratic  reorganizations 
created  to  satisfy  paperwork  specialists, 
America  needs  substantive  revltallzatloii 
of  the  volunteer  spirit  In  this  country. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

First  of  all,  leadership  in  the  White  Hoxise 
and  leadership  from  the  Congress.  Such  lead- 
ership could  be  produced  In  a  nxmiber  of 

ways: 

First  of  all,  the  Congress  could  make  It 
the  law  of  the  land  that  an  American  citi- 
zen can  gain  credit  for  being  a  "good  guy,'' 
Just  as  he  now  Incurs  blame  for  being  a  "bad 
guy."  Today,  by  law,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  U  required  to  Issue  a 
Hat  of  all  the  organizations  in  the  United 
States  wherein  membership  is  held  against 
the  American  so  unwise  or  Imprudent  or 
naive  as  to  have  Joined.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral issues  this  list  of  proscribed  organiza- 
tions. Why  shouldn't  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
be  ordered  to  create  a  list  of  "good"  organi- 
zations, where  service  would  be  credited  to 
an  American  who  volunteers  and  works, 
whether  for  a  private  organization  or  for 
public  enterprises  like  Vista  or  Peace  Corps? 
One  simple  guldeUne  for  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  would  be  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's list  of  Section  501(c)(3)  organizations 
which  have  been  already  deemed  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  and  granted  exemptions  from 
taxes.  If  this  Is  too  simple  a  solution,  cer- 
tainly the  Congress  Is  capable  of  finding  a 
creative  solution  to  the  preparation  of  such  a 
list. 

If  service  in  these  private  and  public  phil- 
anthropic enterprises  were  determined  by 
the  Congress  to  be  not  only  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  but  a  substitute  for  military 
service,  the  United  States  would  be  presented 
with  a  deluge  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volunteers.  Such  an  Increase  In  the  numbers 
of  citizens  who  volunteer  would  enhance  the 
possibility  of  creating  an  aU-volunteer  Army. 
It  Is  certainly  clear  that  Just  as  thousands 
will  volunteer  tcfr  humanitarian  work  when 
the  cause  is  just,  no  one  will  volunteer  for 
an  Army  whose  cause  Is  tmjust. 

A  second  way  In  which  the  volunteer  spirit 
could  be  revitalized  wou-d  be  for  Congress 
to  require  all  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
recruit  and  use  full-time  volimteers  as  "con- 
sumer representatives." 

Why  would  this  be  beneficial? 

1.  Volunteers  working  as  "consunier  repre- 
sentatives" would  make  aovemn:ient  agen- 
cies more  accessible  and  responsive  to  the 
complaints  and  needs  of  those  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 

3.  "Consumer  representatives"  would  be  a 
source  of  Independent  thinking  and  new 
ideas  coming  from  "employees"  unafraid  of 
being  fired. 

3.  To  those  who  fear  that  such  a  core  of 
"consumer  representatives''  within  each 
agency  of  government  would  create  adminis- 
trative confusion,  I  would  suggest  they  con- 
sider why  Chrysler  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  other  giant  corporations  have  recently 
created  vice  presidents  and  whole  divisions 
In  Detroit  solely  to  respond  to  customer  com- 
plaints nationwide. 

4.  This  proposal,  moreover,  would  open 
dozens  of  new  ways  and  places  where  Ameri- 
cans could  serve  their  country  and  their  fel- 
low countrymen  in  specific  areas  of  work  most 
interesting  to  them — business  school  stu- 
dents and  graduates  working  as  volunteers  In 
the  Commerce  Department  or  Treasury;  fu- 
ture farmers  with  Agriculture;  young  archi- 
tects and  engineers  In  G.S.A.  In  a  position  to 
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speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  public  Interest 
when  government  buUdlng  plans  affect  the 
environment;  etc. 

A  third  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  volun- 
teer-lsm  (of  doing,  not  Just  talking)  could 
be  rejuvenated,  would  be  for  Congress  to 
grant  Income  tax  deductions  for  personal 
contributions  of  time,  not  just  money — In 
other  words,  a  doer's  deduction. 

How  could  this  be  done?  Simply  by  creating 
a  new  procedure  similar  to  the  existing  W-2 
employee  withholding  tax  form.  Every  volun- 
teer would  be  credited  at  the  minimum  wage 
for  hours  of  service  given  to  a  recognized 
charitable  Institution.  I.R.S.  experts  believe 
this  could  be  accomplished  with  administra- 
tive ease.  Fiscal  exi>erts  suggest  the  costs 
could  be  controlled  simply  by  limiting  the 
maximum  number  of  hotirs  a  person  could 
deduct;  and  volunteer  supervisors  claim  It 
would  mean  added  stability  and  Increased 
effectiveness  for  their  programs,  by  giving 
them  a  combination  carrot-and-stlck.  Of 
course,  this  would  reduce  tax  revenues.  Just 
as  the  accelerated  depreciation  allowance  to 
business  reduces  tax  payments.  But,  In  a 
democracy,  as  distinguished  from  an  oli- 
garchy, shouldn't  the  gift  of  one's  self  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  gift  of  one's  money? 

These  Ideas  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  private  voluntary  Initiative.  They  do  not 
exhaust  the  range  of  possibilities.  But,  hope- 
fully, they  Indicate  that  Congress  should 
reject  a  mere  administrative  face-lifting 
given  to  established  and  successful  programs 
and  organizations,  and  concentrate  instead 
on  substantive  changes  likely  to  stimulate 
voliuiteers  for  all  organizations — ^private  as 
well  as  public. 

It  almost  need  not  be  said,  but  objectivity 
and  candor  require  me  to  emphasize  that  the 
most  essential  changes  to  stimulate  volun- 
teers would  be : 

1.  To  stop  the  war. 

2.  To  stop  the  moral  scandal  created  by  our 
country's  miserly  contributions  to  the  world's 
poor  people,  which  this  year  have  sunk  to 
the  lowest  point  In  25  years.  If  the  stock 
market  had  suffered  an  equal  decline,  the 
White  House  would  declare  a  national 
emergency. 

3.  To  stop  the  creation  of  more  poor  people 
within  our  own  country,  a  recent  tragic 
development  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
No  Increase  In  volunteers  can  possibly  off- 
set economic  policies  which  cavise  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  simultaneously. 

4.  To  stop  the  war  against  our  own  youth. 
If  for  no  better  reason  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  greatest  source  of  potential 
volunteers. 

Finally,  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
genxilne  experts  on  how  volunteer  programs 
should  be  run  are  volxinteers  and  ex-volun- 
teers, not  bureaucrats.  From  your  own  hear- 
ings. It  Is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of 
volunteers  are  strongly  opposed  to  Re- 
organization Plan  Number  One  of  1971.  Typ- 
ically, few.  If  any  of  them,  were  consulted 
In  the  creation  of  this  plan.  Few  of  them  sup- 
port the  proposal  as  submitted  to  Congress. 
I  have  read  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Glenn 
Fergpason,  first  Director  of  VISTA  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Kenya,  and  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Scanlon,  one  of  the  first  and 
best-known  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 
I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  their 
views. 

Congress  should  reject  this  plan  and  take 
the  time  to  create  a  far  more  comprehensive 
plan  to  stimulate  volunteer-Ism  In  America. 


[From  the  National  Journal,  May  15,  1971] 

Agency  Report/Plan  To  Merge  VISTA, 
Peace  Corps,  Other  Volunteer  Programs 
Nears  Approval 

(By  Jamie  Heard) 
Suppressing   their   misgivings,   key   Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appear  ready  to  approve  the 


first  of  President  Nixon's  1971  government 
reorganization  proposals — creation  of  a  new 
volunteer  agency  called  Action,  which  would 
Include  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 

If  their  approval  results  In  getting  Action 
off  the  drawing  boards  and  onto  government 
organization  charts,  as  seems  likely,  the  new 
agency  will  have  overcome  its  biggest 
hurdle — but  by  no  means  Its  only  one : 

It  would  begin  operation  on  July  1  with 
a  strong  dose  of  disaffection  In  the  ranks  ol 
Its  53.000  volunteers,  particularly  among 
those  serving  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
program.  VISTA  volvmteers  are  actively  fight- 
ing the  reorganization. 

The  agency's  managers  would  be  barred 
to  a  large  degree  from  undertaking  extensive 
Innovation  In  the  half-^ozen  volunteer  pro- 
grams they  would  Inhferlt.  Top  Administra- 
tion officials  were  asked  for  and  gave  a  com- 
mitment against  radical  change  during  con- 
gressional hearings  On  the  plan. 

Action  would  begin  operation  without  one 
of  the  big  programs  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to 
include  In  the  agency — the  HEW  Depart- 
ment's Teacher  Corps.  And  Administration 
legislation  to  shift  the  corps  to  Action  seenos 
headed  for  trouble  In  Congress. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan  has 
been  approved  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Hovise  Operations  Committee  and  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  approved  In  the  full 
committee  and  In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Nixon  already  has  designated  Peace 
Corps  Director  Joseph  H.  Blatchford  as  head 
of  Action.  Blatchford's  new  agency  would 
have  seven  times  as  many  volunteers  and 
more  than  twice  the  budget  of  the  Peace 
Corpe  alone.  Its  programs  would  attack  a 
wide  variety  of  problems.  Volvmteers  would 
work  to  allay  domestic  poverty,  to  help  de- 
velop backward  nations,  to  Improve  the  i>er- 
formanoe  of  small  businesses,  to  provide 
adult  guidance  to  needy  chUdren. 

The  very  diversity  of  the  prograniB  has  given 
rise  to  the  objection  that  a  broadly  based 
voluntarism  effort  run  by  a  single  agency  Is 
functionally  Illogical.  Critics  have  said  that 
the  Idea  behind  Action  contravenes  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  President's  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Executive  Organization,  which  recom- 
mended grouping  programs  according  to 
function. 

But  the  Administration  argues  that  the 
reorganization  Is  needed  to  consoUdate  and 
expand  the  federal  government's  role  In  man- 
aging voluntary  service. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  on  March  24  that  "It  1b  the 
essential  first  step  toward  the  goal  of  a 
system  of  volunteer  service  which  uses  to  the 
fullest  advantages  the  power  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  serve  the  pxirposes  of  the 
American  nation." 

The  reorganization  plan's  submission  to 
Congress  on  March  24  was  preceded  by 
months  of  private  disagreements  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  over  the  shape  and 
thrust  of  the  new  agency's  programs — dis- 
agreements so  fundamental  that  the  plan 
was  delayed  for  weeks  while  the  two  agen- 
cies tried  to  reconcile  their  differences. 

ReconcUlatlon  was  not  attained,  and  so 
the  plan  and  Its  Justifications  were  vaguely 
worded  and  contained  few  detailed  explana- 
tions of  how  the  agency  would  work  and 
what  advantages  could  be  exi>ected  from  the 
consolidation. 

Energetic  lobbying  by  volunteer  groups  has 
sought  to  defeat  the  plan.  Although  tliat  ob- 
jective seems  unattainable,  the  groups'  fears 
were  dispelled  at  least  In  part  by  Blatchford's 
commitment  to  order  no  sweeping  change. 

NEW     AGENCT 

President  Nixon  formally  proposed  the  new 
agency  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971. 

Three  steps:  Under  the  plan,  OEO's  Vol- 
imteers In  Service  to  America  would  be 
merged  with  a  nimiber  of  smaller  volunteer 
programs — two  from  the  HEW  Department's 
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Administration  on  Aging  and  two  r*oin  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  J 

In  this  message  accompanying  tlje  plan, 
Mr.  Nixon  said  that  If  the  plan  too>  effect, 
he  would  transfer  the  Peace  Corps  >nd  the 
HTJD  Department's  Office  of  Voluntary  Ac- 
tion to  the  new  agency,  using  existing  execu- 
tive and  legislative  authority.  The  Ptesldent 
said  he  would  then  submit  legislation  to 
Congress  to  transfer  HEW's  Teach*  Corps 
to  Action.  I 

Mr.  Nixon  said  he  would  propose  tnat  Con- 
gress authorize  Action  to  spend  $20 1  million 
over  and  above  the  consolidated  Ss^l  1072 
budget  level  for  the  agencies  thati  Action 
wovUd  absorb. 

The  extra  money  would  be  used  to|  finance 
experiments  with  new  ways  to  use  voliinteers. 

In  the  event  that  all  of  the  Prasldent's 
three-step  plan  Is  approved,  Action  woxild 
have  an  annual  budget  of  about  $180  mil- 
lion. It  would  have  some  1.600  full-tbne  em- 
ployees directing  about  56,000  volunteers. 

Earlier  announcement:  Mr.  Nixon  (Irst  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  create  a  new  volun- 
teer agency  In  a  Jan.  14  atddress  at  Mncoln, 
Nebr.  The  President  told  9,000  University  of 
Nebraska  students  and  facility  membjers  that 
the  time  had  come  "to  forge  an  alliance  of 
the  generations."  I 

The  President  told  the  group  hi  would 
propose  "a  new  volunteer  service  corps  that 
will  give  young  Americans  an  expanjded  op- 
portunity for  the  service  they  liant  to 
give.  ..." 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  anaounced 
that  he  woiild  name  Blatchford,  36.  Ito  head 
the  new  agency.  ' 

Decision:  The  decision  to  form  I  a  new 
agency  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  late  last 
fall  during  his  review  of  fiscal  197a]  budget 
proposals.  Office  of  Management  and'  Budget 
Director  George  P.  Shultz  appointed  Blatch- 
ford; VISTA  Director  CarOK.M.  Khosrovl: 
acting  OEO  Director  Prank  C.  Carluocl  (who 
became  OEO  director  BCarch  24);  Dvlght  A. 
Ink  and  Richard  P.  Nathan,  asslstatit  OMB 
directors,  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  new 
agency.  The  five  officials,  who  came  to  be 
known  as  the  policy  group,  met  severe  times 
between  mid-December  and  Jan.  14, 

But  before  the  group  had  time  to  work 
out  details  of  the  reorganization,  tiJiB  Presi- 
dent decided  to  announce  bis  declston  and 
to  name  Blatchford  to  head  the  new  agency. 

PKACX     CORPS-VISTA     CONlXICXa 

Two  days  after  the  President's  Hebraska 
speech,  another  interagency  task  fo-ce  was 
formed  on  the  Initiative  of  OMB  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  policy  group  in  drafting 
plans  for  the  new  agency. 

Members  of  the  task  force  lnclu(|ed  Ann 
C.  Macaluso  and  Bernard  O.  Marti>,  man- 
agement analysts  at  OMB;  Jerry  Br^dy  and 
Kevin  Lowther  of  the  Peace  Corps;  'William 
Oelmer,  James  Tanck  and  Joseph  Ca^anaugh 
Jr.  of  VISTA;  John  Martin,  HEW's  Qommls- 
sloner  on  aging;  and  William  Smith  and  Rus- 
sell Wood  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Other  representatives  from  these  agencies 
attended   task   force   meetings   occasionally. 

According  to  one  task  force  member:  "The 
idea  was  that  the  task  force,  together  with 
the  policy  group,  should  work  out  In  some 
detail  what  agencies  should  be  incl|uded  in 
the  new  volunteer  agency,  what  ijhe  new 
agency  should  look  like  organlzationlklly  and 
what  It  shoiild  do,  as  well  as  start  0ff  some 
of  the  documents  such  as  the  reorganization 
message  and  drafts  of  proposed  new*  legisla- 
tion." ' 

The  task  force  and  policy  group  originally 
had  a  March  1  deadline  to  complete  their 
work.  But  because  of  serious  dlsagreetnents — 
principally  between  Peace  Corps  an4  VISTA 
representatives — over  what  the  new]  agency 
should  do  and  how  it  should  function,  the 


task  force  failed  to  achieve  most  of  its 


Policy  group  and  task  force  meetliigs  were 


goals. 


unproductive  and  sometimes  acrlmonlovis. 
Participants  are  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
meetings  for  the  record.  But  In  private,  they 
paint  a  picture  of  meetings  marked  by  end- 
less arguments  between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  officials  backed  by  their  OEO  super- 
visors, over  how  Action  should  be  organized 
and  how  It  should  function,  and  of  meetings 
In  which  hidden  agendas  and  personal  ani- 
mosities substituted  for  cooperative  decision 
making. 

"We  didnt  get  very  far,"  said  one  partici- 
pant. "There  were  fundamental  disagree- 
ments between  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 
A  lot  of  meetings  ended  in  Inconclusive 
debates." 

Different  approaches:  VISTA  proposed  a 
more  radical  departure  from  current  pro- 
grams than  the  Peace  Corps  was  willing  to 
accept. 

Said  one  official  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings: "VISTA  came  in  with  the  conceptual 
'big-think'  approach.  They  wanted  to  start 
from  scratch,  discard  the  full-time  volunteer 
approach,  and  expand  on  the  concept  of  vol- 
unteerism  centered  at  the  local  level. 

"But  the  Peace  Corps,  relying  on  the  Peace 
Corps  experience,  wanted  to  emphasize  the 
fuU-tlme,  skilled  voliinteer  approach." 

Another  participant  said:  "The  VISTA 
people  philosophically  believe  that  volun- 
tarism is  a  IoceJ  function,  and  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  ideally  aim  at  put- 
ting Itself  out  of  business  in  the  volunteer 
area.  Peace  Corps  sees  a  need  for  a  continued 
federal  effort  using  full-time  skilled  volun- 
teers organized  into  corps." 

Proposals :  The  differences  between  the  two 
agencies  are  evident  in  draft  proposals  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Euid  VISTA  prepared  for  the 
task  force  meetings.  Although  the  documents 
were  working  papers  which  did  not  represent 
final  positions,  they  nonetheless  give  a  clear 
indication  of  how  each  agency  wanted  to  ap- 
proach the  new  volunteer  agency. 

Peace  Corps — A  Peace  Corps  paper,  prepared 
in  early  March,  proposed  that  VISTA  be  "re- 
structured." and  that  "Its  volunteers  and  re- 
sources be  redirected  toward  solving  specific 
poverty-related  problems.  .  .  .  VISTA  as  pres- 
ently constituted  would  evolve  into  a  series 
of  'corps'  and  supporting  services." 

The  Peace  Corps  proposed  that  these  new 
corps — for  ecology,  public  safety,  health, 
economic  development — "emphasize  full- 
time  professionals  supporting  and  enlarging 
the  role  of  local  part-time  volunteers." 

The  paper  proposed  that  the  activities  of 
the  Peace  Corps  remain  unchanged. 

VISTA — A  paper  prepared  later  in  March  by 
VISTA  argued  for  "an  essentially  new,  polit- 
ically sound  and  effective  program  a  locally 
centered  system  of  deploying  federal  re- 
sources to  support  problem  solving  by  the 
rich  array  of  non-federal  institutions  com- 
monly known  as  the  independent  sector." 

VISTA  proposed  that  the  new  agency — 
which  would  absorb  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA 
and  other  volunteer  agencies — establish  200 
volunteer  resource  centers  throughout  the 
nation.  These  centers  would  not  operate  vol- 
unteer programs  on  their  own,  but  would 
complement  and  supplement  problem  solv- 
ing by  local  volunteer  groups. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  plan  was  to  "phase 
the  operational  control  of  voluntarism  back 
to  the  state,  local  and  private  levels.  .  .  ." 

In  another  paper,  addressed  to  the  Peace 
Corps  proposal.  VISTA  said: 

"The  Peace  Corps  proposal  seems  to  con- 
sist essentially  of  aggregations  of  federally 
paid  full-time  volunteers.  It  can  be  inferred 
from  this  emphasis  that  Peace  Corps  has  in 
mind  an  uncritical  perpetuation  of  federal/ 
non-federal  relationships,  or  lack  of  them, 
which  are  presently  embodied  in  VISTA  and 
Peace  Corps.  Although  it  Is  debatable  how 
much  full-time,  federally  paid  volunteers 
have  damaged  nonfederal  initiative,  It  Is  clear 
that  they  have  not  much  helped." 


Other  difficulties:  Resolving  these  ooneep* 
tual  differences  proved  nearly  Impossible,  tui» 
to  additional  oompllcattng  circumst&ncee. 

Blatchford's  position — "There  was  an  in- 
evitable feeling  In  Peace  Corps,"  said  om 
official,  "that  Blatchford  had  been  named  by 
the  President  to  head  the  new  agency  and 
that  Peace  Corps  should  lead  the  way,  and 
that  any  other  arrangement  was  a  diminution 
of  Peace  Corps'  legitlmatiB  role." 

At  the  same  time,  another  participant  in 
the  meetings  said,  "other  agencies  were  some- 
what  hesitant  to  speak  their  minds.  Clearly, 
Blatchford  had  the  President's  backing;  ths 
question  on  everybody's  mind  was,  what  did 
Blatchford  want  to  do?" 

Leadership — OMB,  nominally  the  leader  of 
both  the  task  force  and  policy  group,  failed 
to  assert  Its  authority.  Here,  too,  the  desig- 
nation of  Blatchford  as  head  of  the  an 
agency  had  an  impact. 

"It  was  never  really  quite  clear  who  wu 
in  charge,"  said  one  participant.  "The  tim- 
ing of  the  President's  naming  of  Blatchford 
made  It  difficult  for  OMB  to  play  the  leader- 
ship role." 

OMB's  authority  was  further  eroded  be« 
cause  the  OMB  leadership — Ink,  Nathan,  and 
Associate  Director  Arnold  R.  Weber — wm 
deeply  involved  in  drafting  the  President'i 
executive  reorganization  plan,  a  project  whlcb 
had  higher  priority  than  the  volunteer- 
agency  reorganization.  (For  a  report  on  the 
executive  reorganization  plan,  see  No.  19  p. 
977.) 

Resentments — Several  task  force  and  policy 
group  menxbers  who  represented  neither  VIS- 
TA nor  the  Peace  Corps  told  National  Jour- 
nal that  VISTA  officials  resented  the  aggres- 
sive efforts  by  Blatchford  and  other  Peso* 
Corps  officials  to  design  programs  for  domes- 
tic problems  when  their  experience  wu  m 
foreign  affairs. 

"The  VISTA  i)eople  were  not  convinced 
that  Blatchford  had  a  very  sound  grasp  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  domes- 
tic poverty,"  one  official  said. 

Peace  Corps  representatives,  in  turn,  devel- 
oped the  attitude  that  VISTA  was  being  de- 
liberately uncooperative.  One  Peace  Corpi 
participant  said :  "There  were  resentments  all 
the  way  around.  It  was  very  difficult  for  peo- 
ple to  work  under  those  circumstances." 

Missed  deadline:  The  inability  of  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  to  agree  on  even  the  most 
basic  organizational  tmd  functional  question! 
made  it  impossible  to  meet  the  March  1 
deadline. 

"We  spent  most  of  the  time  debating  the 
concept  of  what  the  federal  role  in  volun- 
tarism ought  to  be,"  one  participant  said. 
"We  never  got  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  how  you  create  and  build  a  new  agency." 

The  Reorganization  Act  (83  Stat  6)  was 
to  expire  on  April  1.  Rather  than  take  the 
chance  that  Congress  might  not  renew  it 
inunedlately  (renewal  is  now  pending),  the 
White  House  leaned  on  OMB  to  come  up 
with  a  proposal — no  matter  how  skeletal— 
that  could  be  forwarded  to  Congress  prior  to 
April  1. 

In  late  March,  therefore,  OMB  turned  from 
the  task  force  and  asked  the  Peace  Corps, 
alone,  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  reorganlaa- 
tlon  proposal.  The  Peace  Corps  proposal 
merely  listed  the  agencies  to  be  consolidated 
mto  Action  and  requested  additional  fund* 
to  experiment  with  new  program  ideas. 

Neither  the  Peace  Corps  draft  not  the  final 
White  House  plan,  which  went  to  congresi 
March  24,  spelled  out  whether  the  component 
agencies  would  retain  their  separate  names 
and  identities.  Neither  plan  specified  how  the 
functional  relationships  of  the  volunteer 
agencies  to  their  current  parent  agencies 
wovUd  be  affected  by  the  merger,  although 
Blatchford  said  \n  Capitol  HUl  testimony  that 
the  Peace  Corps  would  remain  responsive  to 
the  State  Department's  foreign  poUcy  goal*. 
Nor  did  either  plan  set  forth,  except  in  very 
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general  terms,  what  savings  and  efficiencies 
Irould  be  realized  through  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  anrt  supporters 
of  the  established  volunteer  programs  regMr::- 
ed  the  plan  as  so  vague  that  they  became 
increasingly  skeptical  that  there  were  any 
sound  reasons  for  the  reorganization. 

TEACHEB   COKF8   RKSISTANCX 

The  White  House  originally  Intended  to 
include  the  HEW  Department's  Teacher  Corjw 
In  the  reorganization  scheme. 

This  plan  was  supported  by  Blatchford, 
but  was  strongly  opposed  by  HEW  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  and  Education  Com- 
missioner Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.  The  HEW 
Department's  Office  of  Education  (OE)  now 
has  direct  Jurisdiction  over  the  Teacher 
Corps.  Their  protests,  together  with  early 
Indications  of  congressional  opposition  to 
the  Teacher  Corps'  Inclusion,  resulted  in  a 
White  House  decision  to  offer  separate  legis- 
lation to  shift  the  Teacher  Corps  into  Action. 

The  White  House  decision  reduced  the 
chances  that  the  reorganization  plan  will 
be  vetoed  by  Congress. 

Marland's  opposition:  Alarmed  by  reports 
that  the  policy  group  was  discussing  the 
passibiilty  of  moving  the  Teacher  Corps  from 
OE  to  the  new  volunteer  agency,  Marland 
wrote  Richardson  Jan.  8 : 

"During  the  past  several  days  there  have 
been  conversations  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  a  new  arrangement  for  the  organizational 
placement  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  A  merger 
with  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
mentioned. 

"The  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  vital  and  a  most 
appropriate  component  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. ...  I  expect  to  build  vigoroiisly  on 
the  Teacher  Corps  thrust  In  the  years  ahead, 
and  I  would  be  severely  handicapped  without 
it  as  a  fundamental  component  of  this 
office." 

According  to  HEW  Department  and  White 
House  sources,  who  declined  to  be  identi- 
fied, a  reference  to  the  Teacher  Corps  as  one 
of  the  agencies  to  be  merged  Into  the  new 
volimteer  agency  was  deleted  from  the  Pres- 
ident's Jan.  14  speech  shortly  before  he 
delivered  It.  Richardson  had  pleaded  Mar- 
land's  case  with  OMB  officials,  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  deletion. 

Marland  intensified  his  opposition  In  a 
Jan.  15  memo  to  Richardson.  "The  Teacher 
Corps."  he  wrote,  "unlike  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  is  not  a  volunteer  agency.  It 
is  a  resoiirce  for  developing  a  new  breed  of 
teachers  essential  to  the  reform  mandate 
now  engaging  this  office." 

The  commissioner  said  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  an  Invaluable  means  for  OE  to 
help  provide  young  dedicated  teachers  to 
inner-city  schools,  that  it  is  "a  resource  for 
Changing  the  Institution  of  teacher  educa- 
tion," and  that  It  provides  "a  delivery  system 
for  installing  new  and  more  effective  instruc- 
tional programs  In  the  schools." 

In  a  Jan.  26  memo  to  the  President,  Rich- 
ardson once  again  went  to  bat  for  Marland, 
repeating  almost  verbatim  the  arguments 
Marland  had  made  in  his  Jan.  16  memo. 

There  followed  a  Feb.  10  White  House 
meeting,  attended  by  Marland,  Richardson, 
Shultz.  John  D.  Ehrllchman.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Domestic  Cotmcll,  and  the 
President,  during  which  Marland  and  Rich- 
ardson pressed  their  point  of  view. 

Orahsun  dismissal:  At  the  same  time  that 
Marland  was  arguing  his  case  outside  OE, 
he  moved  to  consolidate  his  poeition  within 
OE.  On  Jan.  14,  he  dismissed  Richard  Graham 
as  head  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  a  position  Gra- 
ham had  held  since  1965. 

A  former  Peace  Corps  official  (1961-66), 
Oraham  was  suspected  by  Marland  and  other 
OE  officials  of  behind-the-scenes  support  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Into  the 
new  agency. 


Graham  was  a  principal  figure  in  Initiating 
last  Novemtjer  a  Joint  three-year  Teacher 
Corps-Peace  Corps  program  which  allows  vol- 
unteers to  serve  in  both. 

He  was  also  a  strong  supporter  for  the 
Volunteer  Teacher  Corps,  a  program  au- 
thorized by  Congress  last  year  which  supports 
part-time  volimteer  teaching  activities  of 
college  graduates,  housewives  and  college, 
high  school  and  Junior  high  school  students 
In  13  projects  around  the  nation. 

Oraham  ran  the  Teacher  Corps  In  a  highly 
independent  fashion.  One  official,  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified,  said:  "Dick  dldnt  see 
himself  as  part  of  OE  or  HEW  or  even  the 
Administration,  but  as  head  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  period,  and  he  ran  it  aa  if  It  were  an 
Independent  agency.  Allen  (James  E.  Allen, 
former  education  commissioner,  1969-70)  and 
other  commissioners  put  up  with  it,  but 
Marland  was  definitely  determined  that  be 
would  be  the  man  In  education.  He  Just 
wasn't  going  to  sit  still  for  anyone  going 
around  the  commissioner  of  education." 

Congressional  opposition:  Opposition  to 
inclusion  in  Action  of  the  Teacher  Oorps 
oame  also  from  Capitol  Hill. 

Magnuson — Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  D- 
Wash.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  Labor  and  HEW 
Departments,  wrote  to  Richardson  In  March, 
protesting  the  transfer. 

Harley  M.  Dirks,  a  subcommittee  stfiS 
member,  told  National  Journal:  "We  view 
the  Teacher  Corps  as  a  teacher-training  pro- 
gram; we're  not  anxious  to  see  It  put  into 
the  new  volunteer  agency. 

"Magnuson,  of  course,  is  chairman  of  the 
apypropriatlons  subcommittee  for  HEW,  and 
his  letter  may  have  had  some  Impact  on  the 
Administration's  decision." 

Quie — ^Rep.  Albert  H.  Qule,  R-Mlnn.,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  Teacher  Corps  program,  also 
opposed   the  transfer. 

"Prom  HEW  to  the  President,"  Qule  told 
National  Journal.  "1  let  them  all  know  that 
I  was  opposed  to  it — and  not  only  strenuously 
opposed  to  it,   but  that  I  would  fight  It." 

Qule  said  that  he  also  considers  the 
Teacher  Corps  a  professional  teacher-train- 
ing program  which  does  not  belong  In  a 
volunteer  agency,  "but  In  an  agency  whose 
main  concern  Is  education." 

ADMINISTRATION    PLANS 

The  inability  of  the  policy  groups  and  the 
task  force  to  develop  anything  more  than 
very  general  recommendations  for  a  con- 
solidated volunteer  agency  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  still  another  task  force  early  this 
April.  This  group  was  given  two  Jobs:  to 
prepare  sound  arguments  to  present  to  Con- 
gress Justifying  the  creation  of  Action,  and  to 
develop  a  new  organizational  and  manage- 
ment system  for  Action. 

The  new  task  force,  which  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Blatchford.  eventually  will  turn 
to  developing  options  for  fresh  programs;  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  experimental  projects  to 
find  new  ways  to  utilize  part-time,  nonpro- 
fessional volunteers. 

New  task  force:  The  new  task  fcwce,  which 
began  meeiting  April  5,  is  headed  by  Christo- 
pher Mould,  director  of  the  HTJD  Depcu^;- 
ment's  Office  of  Voluntary  Action.  Blatch- 
ford chose  Mould  in  order  to  have  a  neutral 
figure — an  official  identified  with  neither  the 
Peace  Corps  nor  VISTA — capable  of  keeping 
harmony  within  the  group. 

Members — Members  of  the  task  force  In- 
clude: Kevin  Lowther  and  John  Donohue  of 
the  Pe«kce  Oorpts;  Ann  Mascaluso  of  OMB; 
Edward  Dela  Rosa  and  Erneet  Russell  of 
VISTA;  John  B.  Keller  of  the  HEW  Depart- 
ment's Poster  Grandparent  program;  Richard 
M.  Sweeney  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; and  Eric  H.  Biddle  Jr.  of  the  OVA. 

ActiviUes — Mould    told    National   Journal 


that  the  task  force  initially  focused  on  pre- 
paring arguments  for  Administration  wit- 
nesses to  use  In  congressional  testimony  on 
the  reorganization  plan. 

The  task  force  developed  three  main  argu- 
ments which  Blatchford  and  other  Admin- 
istration witnesses  used  to  defned  the  plan: 
the  advantages  of  a  combined  recruiting  and 
selection  process  for  all  volunteer  programs; 
the  savings  that  would  l>e  realized  from  a 
combined  management,  recurltlng  and  selec- 
tion procedure;  and  the  lncre«ised  visibility 
tliat  all  volunteer  programs  would  experience 
In  a  single  volunteer  agency. 

Early  In  April,  the  task  force  also  began 
developing  new  management  techniques  for 
recruitment,  volunteer  selection  and  budget 
planning. 

"Essentially,  it's  an  effort  to  prepare  Blatch- 
ford to  administer  the  agencies  that  will  be 
dumped  In  his  lap  come  July  1 ,"  Mould  said. 
"He's  got  to  be  put  In  a  position  to  start 
managing  on  day  one." 

New  programs:  It  will  be  weeks,  if  not 
several  months,  before  the  task  force  turns  to 
the  question  of  new  programs,  Mould  said. 

Blatchford  himself  has  spoken  only  In  very 
general  terms  about  new  programs.  In  an 
April  14  interview  with  National  Journal,  he 
spoke  of  the  need  for  a  single  volunteer 
agency  to  give  "a  bigger,  newer  push  to 
voluntfliTlsm." 

"Our  feeling  is  that  to  pull  it  off,  you  need 
one  agency  that  can  give  each  component 
greater  visibility  by  being  In  one  place,"  he 
said. 

The  new  agency,  Blatchford  said,  would 
provide  a  more  visible  recruitment  program 
for  voluntarism  and  highlight  the  role  of 
voluntarism  "in  getting  American  citizens  to 
work  on  the  problems  of  the  country  and  the 
world." 

In  an  April  13  television  Interview  on  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service's  "Thirty  Min- 
utes With  .  .  ."  program,  Blatchford  dis- 
cussed some  of  his  ideas  for  change  If  the 
reorganization  plan  is  adopted. 

"We  will  tackle  Just  about  every  human 
problem  that  exists."  he  said.  "Well  build 
a  base  In  the  new  agency  as  to  what's  already 
going  on  In  the  Peace  Corps  and  In  VISTA 
and  the  Teacher  Corps  and  so  forth;  and 
well  go  from  there  and  start  programs  where 
people  In  New  Jersey  who  want  to  set  up  a 
migrant  worker's  day-care  center,  or  adult 
education  programs,  those  who  want  to  get 
Involved  in  co\inseling  prisoners  who  are 
coming  out  on  parole  and  having  a  tough 
time  getting  a  Job"  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  volunteer  their  time. 

Blatchford  added:  "We'd  like  to  ask  the 
Governors  and  the  mayors  and  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country  to  start  their 
own  volunteer  programs." 

Program  changes :  Eventually,  changes  wUl 
be  made  In  the  programs  to  be  consolidated 
Into  Action.  But  Blatchford  and  his  asso- 
ciates aay  the  changes  have  not  yet  been 
defined  and  will  be  b1o>w  in  coming. 

During  the  television  interview,  Blatchford 
said  that  VISTA'S  "concentration  and  Ita 
function  on  poverty  will  continue"  and  per- 
haps will  be  enlarged.  But  be  also  said  that 
"each  component  part  of  the  new  agency 
will  have  to  change  in  some  way  to  fit  Into 
a  new  thing  called  Action." 

Blatchford  hinted  that  there  would  t>e 
more  emphasis  on  providing  services  and  less 
emphasis  than  in  the  past  on  oocomunlty 
organization  If  VISTA  were  moved  into 
Action. 

OPPOSITION   TO    ACTION 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  has  stirred  little 
concern  In  Congress. 

But  Intensive  optxisitlon  to  the  scheme  has 
oome  from  the  National  VISTA  Alliance  and 
from  backers  of  the  SBA  and  HEW  programs 
that  would  be  merged  into  Action. 

The  alliance,  which  believes  that  the  Nlzon 
Administration   has  little   concern   for  the 
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poor.  Is  suspicious  of  the  Administration's 
motives.  The  other  opponents  are  coacerBed 
about  possible  changes  In  the  SBA  and  HEW 
programs— concerns  that  have  grow|i  with 
time  due  to  the  vague  nature  of  the  re- 
org£inlzatlon  proposal.  i 

The  alliance:  NVA.  an  organization  of 
more  than  2.000  dues-paying  VISTA  |volxm- 
teers,  regards  the  Administration's  pl^  as  a 
move  to  dismantle  OEO  and  to  deem{)hafilze 
further  VISTA 's  commvinlty  organlzaUlon  ef- 
forts, already  curtailed  by  the  Nlzon  Admin- 
istration. ! 

Interviewed  shortly  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  was  submitted  to  CongresJ,  NVA 
director  Stephen  Regenstrelf  called  the  Ad' 
ministration's  reorganization  plan  "ajnother 
step  in  the  dismantling  of  OEO." 

•'When  they  get  finished."  he  said,  I  "there 
won't  be  anything  but  research  and  develop- 
ment left  In  OEO. 

"Blatchford  wants  skilled  volunteers — 
architects,  carpenters,  lawyers,  doctcrs — to 
provide  services  to  commimltles,"  pegen- 
strlef  said.  "We  feel  this  Is  necessary.! but  It 
won't  change  Institutions  In  the  wafr  that 
VTSTA  can.  working  with  community  fpeople 
to  make  local  government  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor."  j 

The  NVA  spelled  out  other  objectlpns  in 
a  March  29  statement  mailed  to  Mitmbers 
of  Congress: 

"The  emphasis  of  the  new  agency ;  seems 
to  be  away  from  actively  working  In  jioverty 
communities.  1 

"The  Administration  Is  more  cxDncemed 
about  voluntarism  and  getting  thousands  of 
people  to  volunteer  that  about  the  functions 
the  volunteers  will  perform.  1 

"The  merger  Itself  makes  little  sens*  since 
the  only  similarity  Is  that  the  worktrs  In- 
volved are  all  volunteers  ...  If  all  volunteers 
are  together  Just  because  they  are  volupteers. 
then  It  would  seem  that  all  governmett  em- 
ployees should  be  placed  Into  one  Isuper- 
department  Just  because  they  ara  civil 
servants.  1 

"For  effectiveness.  VISTA  should  be  iln  the 
same  agency  where  the  primary  empliasls  Is 
the  war  on  poverty  .  .  .  not  separated]  by  an 
artificially  created  agency."  i 

SCORE:  Early  opposition  to  the  plan  also 
came  from  volunteers  In  the  Servlcej  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE),  one  of  two 
SBA  progTEuns  that  would  transfer  to  Action. 
(The  second  SBA  program  Is  the  Actlv^ Corps 
of  Executives  (ACE):  volunteers  in  both 
programs  provide  counseling  to  small  busl- 
netises.)  I 

Julius  Davidson,  a  member  of  SCORE'S  10- 
member  national  planning  committed,  told 
National  Journal:  "There's  no  common  de- 
nominator with  the  other  agencies,  i  We're 
economically  oriented;  we're  LntrlnislcaUy 
tied  up  with  SBA.  If  we  go  In  vrtth  that  other 
group,  there's  no  telling  what  our  reiatlon- 
shlp  with  SBA  would  be.  ] 

"We  are  not  employees  of  SBA  or  anV  other 
government  CH^nlzatlon.  We  are  jnpald 
volimteers,  and  we  are  businessmen.  We  Just 
want  to  do  our  own  thing  In  our  ownj  way." 

Davidson  said  that  "quite  a  number  <ft  peo- 
ple In  the  program  have  expressed  tb^  view 
that  they  may  not  be  Interested"  In  Train- 
ing with  the  program  if  It  becomes  a  bart  of 
Action.  I 

Retired  persons;  Backers  of  the  two  HEW 
Department  programs  slated  for  transfer  to 
Action  also  oppKxe  the  reorganization  plan. 

One,  the  Poster  Grandparents  Prtgram, 
provides  op>portunlty  for  retired  persons  to 
spend  time  with  children  deprived  of  iiormal 
adult  relationships.  The  other,  the  Itetlred 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP) ,  fenllsts 
retired  people  to  perform  a  variety  of  folun' 
teer  tasks  In  their  communities. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
2.7-mllllon  member  organization,  wants  both 


programs  to  remain  In  the  HEW  Depart- 
ment's Administration  on  A^ng. 

"It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  AOA — an 
agency  for  elderly  people — cmd  it's  no  sooner 
underway  then  they're  breaking  it  up,"  said 
Cyril  Brickfield,  legislative  counsel  to  the 
NRTA-AARP.  The  AOA  vsras  created  In  1965. 

Brickfield  said  he  fears  that  the  two  pro- 
grams "are  going  to  be  downgraded"  in  Ac- 
tion. 

The  NRTA-AARP  hsis  initiated  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  to  Members  of  Coggress, 
Brickfield  said,  "asking  that  they  not  let 
the  Administration  decimate  the  AOA  and  its 
programs." 

ACTION    IN   CONGRESS 

The  Administration  won  a  critical  test  May 
5,  when  the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  endorsed  the  President's  volun- 
teer reorganization  plan  by  a  9-3  vote. 

Subcommittee  Chadrman  HoUfield,  every 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  all  but  three  Democrats  voted  In  favor 
of  the  plan.  The  three  who  voted  against  It 
were  Reps.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  N.Y.; 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  BJ.;  and  William  S. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 

The  full  comnllttee  plans  to  vote  on  the 
plan  May  18. 

Holifield's  decision  to  support  the  plan  was 
crucial.  Opponents  were  counting  heavily  on 
him  to  swing  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  against  the  propoe«U.  During  sub- 
committee hearings,  held  In  late  April  and 
early  May,  HoUfield,  who  also  chairs  the  full 
committee,  was  very  critical  of  some  aspects 
of  the  plan. 

Lobbying:  Prior  to  the  hearings,  opponents 
lobbied  for  weeks  against  the  plan,  winning 
the  support  of  several  Influential  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  either  concerned  about 
the  plan's  vagueness  or  suspicious  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's intentions. 

The  NVA,  SCORE  volunteers  and  the 
NRTA-AARP  visited  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees as  well  as  key  mem.ber8  of  the  legis- 
lative committees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
VISTA,  SCORE,  and  the  Poster  Grandparents 
and  RS"^rP  programs. 

Houac— The  NVA  and  the  NRTA-AARP 
concentrated  their  efforts  in  the  House  on 
winning  over  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  D-Ky. 
Perkins  is  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  ComnUttee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  VISTA,  RSVP  and  Poster  Grandparents. 

Perkins  also  was  strongly  urged  to  oppose 
the  plan  by  Rep.  Prank  Thompson  Jr.,  D-N.J., 
second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Commititee  and  a  lon^-tlme  VISTA 
supporter. 

These  efforts  succeeded.  During  the  week 
of  April  19,  Perkins  decided  to  testify  against 
the  plan.  And  on  April  28.  he  Introduced  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  411)  opposing  the  plan. 
The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Thomp- 
son and  18  other  House  Members,  all  Demo- 
crats. 

SCORE  volunteers  concentrated  on  Refts. 
Wright  Patman.  D-Tex.,  and  Joe  L.  Evlns, 
D-Tenn.  Patman  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee;  Evins  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Both  men  Bubm.ltted  letters 
to  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, opposing  the  plan  as  It  affects  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  volunteer 
programs,  SCORE  and  ACE. 

"By  placing  these  programs  In  Action," 
Patman  wrote,  "it  does  not  seem  that  any 
additional  benefits  will  be  gained  for  small 
businessmen." 

Evins'  letter  said  that  placing  SCORE  and 
ACE  m  an  agency  with  other  programs  having 
dissimilar  goals  "can  only  end  in  disorgani- 
zation and  chaos." 

Senate — The  NVA  worked  for  weeks  to  find 
a  Senator  who  would  agree  to  lead  the  fight 


against  the  reorganization  plan.  The  alllaaoe 
tried,  but  failed,  to  persuade  Sen.  Walter  p. 
Mondale,  D-Minn.,  to  take  the  lead.  Mondale 
opposes  the  reorganization,  but  felt  he  ww 
too  busy  to  assume  the  leadership  role. 

The  NVA  was  able,  however,  to  convince 
Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  D-N.J..  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  to  s|>earhead  the  opposition.  On 
April  26,  Williams  Introduced  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  (S.  Res.  106) ,  asking  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  reorganization  plan.  The  reso- 
lution is  cosponsored  by  eight  other  Senate 
Democrats. 

Hearings:  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committees  held 
hearings  in  late  April  and  early  May  on  tbe 
Administration's  reorganization  plan. 

Skepticism  about  tbe  plan  was  more  evi- 
dent in  the  House  committee  than  in  its 
Senate  counterpart,  and  the  Issues  were 
fully  explored  in  the  three  days  of  hearingg 
held  by  the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Military 
Operations. 

Dissidents — Opponents  of  the  plan — among 
them  Perkins,  Thompson,  the  NVA,  SCOBI 
volunteers,  the  NRTA-AARP  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition — criticized  not  only 
the  reorganization  plan,  but  also  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Administration. 

The  opponents  leveled  a  number  of  crit- 
icisms: 

They  said  the  plan  is  too  vague.  Pablo 
Elsenberg,  associate  director  for  national 
organizations  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, told  the  subcommittee  May  4:  "TtM 
plan's  goals  and  objectives  are  sketchy  and 
vague.  There  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the 
way  the  various  components  of  Action  will 
relate  to  one  another." 

Elsenberg  said  the  plan  provides  no  fimc- 
tlonal  rationale  for  merging  domestic  and 
international  volunteer  programs,  neglects  to 
spell  out  how  Action  will  combat  domestic 
poverty,  and  gives  no  Justification  for  pre- 
suming that  administrative  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  will  be  increased. 

They  said  programs  to  be  abem-bed  into 
Action  do  not  have  similar  goals  or  similar 
functions:  they  are  similar  only  in  that  they 
utilize  volunteers. 

"Voluntarism  is  neither  a  function  nor  s 
purpose,"  NVA  chairman  Thomas  L.  New- 
berry testified  May  3.  "It  is  a  means  and  a 
reeovirce.  The  efficient  use  of  this  resource 
depends  primarily  on  Its  having  a  purpose 
and  a  direction  In  which  to  channel  Its  ener- 
gies. Action  has  no  specific  mission  other 
than  to  mistake  numbers  of  volunteers  for 
speoiflc  pmpoeee." 

The  reorganization,  NVA  and  other  critics 
emphasized,  violates  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Organization  (the  Ash  OouncU).  The  Adi 
Coxincll  suggested  generally  that  government 
be  organized  along  functional  lines.  It  rec- 
onmiended.  for  example,  that  VISTA  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  new  Community 
Development  Department,  along  with  other 
community-oriented  programs  such  as  the 
HUD  Department's  model  cities  program. 
(For  a  report  on  the  model  cities  program, 
see  Vol.  2.  No.  51.  p.  2755.) 

They  said  the  reorganization  would  be 
substantial  harm  to  existing  programs  and 
agencies. 

Walter  Channlng,  chairman  of  the  natlWJal 
SCORE  planning  committee,  told  the  sub- 
committee April  29  that  SCORE,  which  woiUd 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  Small 
BuBrtneas  Administration  as  a  part  of  Action, 
would  be  serving  two  masters,  a  situation 
that  would  cause  confusion,  delay  action, 
and  Increase  expenses. 

Both  Perkins  and  Bernard  E.  Nash.  NRTA- 
AARP's  executive  director,  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging's  value  as  a  speclsl 
focal  point  for  senior  citizens  within  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  would  be  hurt  seriously  by 
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moving  the  Foster  Grandparents  and  RSVP 
nrograms  to  Action. 

"I  hate  to  see  us  turn  our  backs  on  the  old 
people  of  this  country,"  Perkins  testified  on 
April  29.  "I'm  afraid  that's  what  we'd  be 
«lolng."  (Both  men  also  said  that  Foster 
Grandparents  and  RSVP  are  employment  op- 
portunity programs,  not  volunteer  programs.) 

The  plan,  some  opponents  said,  is  a  dis- 
guised effort  to  disDsantle  OEO  and  to  scale 
down  VISTA'S  work  with  the  poor. 

Thompson  said  he  was  "particularly  dis- 
turbed" by  the  restructuring  of  VISTA  "in 
an  alarmingly  undefined  way."  Perkins  said 
he  feared  that  the  transfer  of  VISTA  would 
be  a  step  toward  making  OEO  "a  research  or- 
ganization only."  That,  he  said,  "was  never 
the  true  intent  of  Congress  In  creating  OEO." 

Newberry  aald  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  treated  VISTA  with  "an  attitude  of 
neglect." 

Newberry  introduced  for  the  record  two 
documents  piirportlng  to  show  that  the  Ad- 
ministration late  last  year  was  seriously  con- 
sidering abolishing  VISTA. 

One,  an  Internal  OEO  memorandum  dated 
Dec.  15  from  John  Wilson,  director  of  OEO 
planning,  research  and  evaluation,  to  Prank 
Oarlucd,  recommended  that  there  be  no 
funding  for  VISTA  in  fiscal  1972.  The  second 
was  a  galley  proof  of  OEO's  fiscal  1972  budg- 
et, dated  Dec.  30,  showing  no  money  allocated 
for  VISTA. 

The  Administration's  request  foe  VISTA 
funding,  Newberry  said,  was  inserted  in  the 
budget  only  after  the  documents  had  leaked 
to  the  press. 

Administration  defense — Administration 
witnesses  sought  to  assure  Congress  that  the 
Administration  has  no  Intention  of  down- 
grading efforts  to  help  the  poor  and  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  consolidating  vol- 
unteer programs  into  one  agency. 

Arnold  Weber  of  the  OMB  said  on  April  29 : 

"Bringing  these  programs  together  into  a 
single  agency  offers  no  threat  to  their  con- 
tinuation and  growth,  as  precedent  has 
clearly  shown.  OEO  has,  over  the  past  several 
years,  developed  a  number  of  new  programs 
which,  upon  reaching  maturation,  have  been 
transferred  into  other  sigencies.  In  every  in- 
stance where  this  has  happened — Head  Start, 
comprehensive  health  centers.  Job  training — 
the  programs  have  themselves  survived  and 
have  had  a  marked  and  substantial  impact 
on  other  programs  in  the  host  agency.  This 
pattern  of  growth  will  continue  with  the 
prog[rams  proposed  for  transfer  to  Action." 

Weber  defended  the  reorganization  from  a 
management  and  administrative  point  of 
view,  claiming  it  would  give  individual 
agencies  greater  visibility,  Increase  the  fed- 
eral government's  ability  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  volunteer  programs,  improve 
recruitment,  selection  and  training  programs, 
and  simplify  program  operations. 

He  emphasized  that  volunteer  programs 
such  as  the  Foster  Grandparents  Program 
would  have  a  better  chance  at  a  larger  chunk 
of  the  federal  budget  in  Action  than  they 
now  have  In  large  agencies  and  departments. 

Weber  assured  the  subcommittee  that 
Action  would  not  interfere  with  the  present 
8CORE-SBA  relationship  but  would  confine 
Itself  to  providing  "general  planning,  evalua- 
tion, broad  national  recruitment  and  public- 
ity functions." 

Blatchford  testified  that  "Action's  thrust 
will  be  predominantly  domestic  and  poverty 
oriented."  He  said  that  where  VISTA  vol- 
unteers "are  working  effectively  in  programs 
consistent  with  local  needs,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so."  But  he  said  that  increasingly 
VISTA  will  recruit  volunteers  with  specific 
skills  to  work  In  their  own  communities. 

The  new  agency,  Blatchford  said,  would 
place  greater  emphasis  on  assisting  local  vol- 
untary projects. 

"A  significant  p»ortlon  of  Action's  new 
momes  will  be  devoted  to  the  exploration  of 


new  and  more  effective  ways  in  which  to 
apply  volunteers  and  allied  resources  to  tbe 
solution  of  community  problems,"  Blatchford 
said. 

OEO  Director  Carlucci,  SBA  Administrator 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe  and  HEW  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislation  Stephen  Kurzman  de- 
fended tbe  plan  as  administratively  sound. 
All  three  said  their  programs  would  not  be 
downgraded  in  Action. 

Carlucci  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
proposals  to  cut  the  VISTA  budget  were  only 
working  papers.  "The  significant  fact,"  he 
Bald,  "Is  that  funds  are  being  requested." 

(The  Administration  drew  little  support 
from  private  interest  groups;  among  the  few 
that  testified  In  f&vor  of  the  plan  were  the 
National  Business  Lea^e,  a  trade  associa- 
tion representing  13,000  minority  business- 
men, and  the  United  Way  of  America,  a  New 
York-bSLsed  umbrella  organization  for  more 
than  2,000  community  service  organizations 
throughout  the  nation.) 

Oonmiittee  reactions:  The  Bouse  subcom- 
mittee's hectrlngs  were  well  attended;  every 
member  spent  some  time  listening  to  the 
witnesses,  and  several  stayed  throughout  the 
sessions.  Democratic  and  Republlcfin  mem- 
bers alike  questioned  witnesses  closely. 

House — Oltlng  the  Dec.  30  budget  proposal 
for  VTSTA,  HoUfield  told  Oarluoci  May  3:  "I 
am  somewhat  alarmed.  ...  It  does  show  an 
intent  on  the  part  of  OMB,  apparently,  to  cut 
this  program  back  from  the  fiscal  stand- 
point." 

Hollfleld  told  Kleppe  that  the  proposal  to 
make  SCORE  and  ACE  responsible  to  both 
SBA  and  Action  "seems  to  be  against  all  the 
lines  of  responsible  organizational  structure." 

The  chairman  expressed  doubts  that  the 
reorganization  plan  would  consolidate  pro- 
g^rams  around  functions,  which,  he  said,  is 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner  of 
organization.  He  also  said  he  was  not  con- 
vinced that  there  are  any  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  a  common  training  program  for 
the  diverse  programs  to  be  consolidated  into 
Action. 

Rep.  Rosenthal  challenged  Weber's  ass\ir- 
ances  that  the  Administration  will  continue 
to  support  VISTA.  He  told  Weber  that  "what 
you  say  today  may  totally  melt  away  six 
months  from  now." 

Rosenthal  questioned  the  rationale  for 
consolidating  programs  on  the  btksls  of  their 
volunteer  nature;  at  one  point,  he  labeled 
volvmtartsm  as  "a  sexual  symbol,"  not  a  func- 
tion. At  another  point,  Rosenthal  said  the 
Administration's  claim  that  Action  would  be 
more  efficient  and  more  effective  was  "an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  this  committee." 

Democrats  St  Germain  and  Morehead  also 
criticized  the  plan. 

But  Republicans  Frank  Horton,  N.Y.,  and 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio,  supported  it.  Hor- 
ton said  he  was  convinced  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  not  cut  back  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. On  the  first  day  of  the  hearings,  he 
read  a  letter  from  OMB  Director  Shultz. 
pledging  continued  Administration  support 
for  VISTA. 

In  his  letter,  dated  April  29,  Shultz  said 
that  the  additional  $20  million  to  be  request- 
ed for  Action  would  be  used  "entirely  for  new 
and  innovative  domestic  programs,  with  the 
majority  of  the  funds  to  be  committed  to 
antipoverty  activities." 

Senate — No  members  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  expressed  outright  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  plan,  but  they  ques- 
tioned Blatchford  and  Weber  at  length  about 
tbe  Administration's  intentions. 

"I  want  to  make  certain,"  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy,  R-IU.,  told  Blatchford  May  6,  "that 
we  allay  the  fears  that  there  will  be  major 
changes." 

In  response  to  Percy's  questions,  Blatch- 
ford said  that  there  vrtll  be  "absolutely  no 
change  In  the  purpose  and  conunitment"  of 


VISTA'S  work  with  the  poor;  that  VISTA'S 
emphasis  on  the  six  broad  areas  of  poverty- 
related  work  will  continue;  that  VISTA  will 
continiie  to  work  closely  with  local  OEO  com- 
munity action  agencies;  that  VISTA  will 
continue  to  receive  adequate  funding;  and 
that  VISTA  will  continue  to  utilize  gen- 
eralists  as  well  as  skilled  volunteers. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Abraham  A.  Rlbl- 
coff,  D-Conn.,  and  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont., 
took  exception  to  some  aspects  of  the  plan, 
but  their  objections  were  marked  by  none 
of  the  acrimony  which  characterized  the 
House  hearings. 

OUTLOOK 

Opponents  of  the  reorganization  plan  will 
carry  their  fight  to  the  House  and  Senate 
floors,  where  the  resolutions  of  disapproval 
will  be  voted  upon  before  June  4.  Perkins 
vrtll  head  up  the  effort  in  the  House;  Williams 
win  lead  the  opposition  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  will  vote  first;  obstacles  to  de- 
feating the  plan  there  seem  almost  Insur- 
moimtable  In  light  of  the  Hollfleld  subcom- 
mittee's favorable  action. 

None  of  the  programs  included  in  the  re- 
organization plan  has  much  of  a  constitu- 
ency in  the  House.  VISTA,  in  fact,  is  un- 
popular; m  December  1969,  the  House  nar- 
rowly rejected  an  amendment  that  would 
have  converted  VISTA  Into  a  block-grant 
program  to  the  states.  (See  Vol.  2,  No.  22, 
p.  1143.) 

Little  strong  opposition  has  surfaced  thus 
far  In  the  Senate;  that  chamber  probably 
will  not  vote  much  before  the  June  4  dead- 
line for  congressional  action  on  the  reorgani- 
zation plan. 

Continued  lobbying:  The  volimteer  orga- 
nizations have  approached  larger  groups  for 
support,  but  with  little  success. 

They  approached  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  which  Is  leading  an  effort  by  more 
than  60  social  action  groups  to  preserve  OEO 
Intact  and  to  extend  Its  authority  for  two 
years.  But  while  the  league  favors  keeping 
VTSTA  in  OEO,  it  will  not  work  against  the 
transfer.  "A  lot  of  people  care  about  VISTA," 
said  Dorothy  8.  Stlmpson,  the  league's  legis- 
lative staff  director,  "but  it's  not  a  top 
priortty." 

The  volunteer  groups  tried  to  line  up  orga- 
nized labor  in  support  of  their  position,  and 
the  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  APL-CIO,  has 
agreed  to  lobby  against  the  plan.  But  to  date 
no   other    union    Is    committed   to    assist. 

Suspicions  allayed :  "The  reason  the  volvm- 
teers  are  afraid,"  Blatchford  acknowledged 
on  May  6,  "is  because  they  don't  trust  the 
Administration." 

But  the  suspicions  raised  among  Members 
of  Congress  by  the  volunteer  groups — speclfi- 
cally.  the  suspicion  that  VISTA  might  be  dis- 
mantled— appear  to  have  been  allayed  dxu- 
Ing  cross-examination  In  the  hearings. 

Blatchford's  emphatic  statement  that  no 
drastic  changes  would  be  made  in  VISTA — 
and  he  said  the  same  of  the  other  volunteer 
prog;rams — was  made,  he  told  Percy,  with  the 
full  authority  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Thus  committed,  Blatchford  will  find  in- 
novation difficult  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  re- 
organization takes  effect  July  1.  But  he  will 
have  the  task  of  setting  up  common  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  the  programs,  of  es- 
tablishing a  common  recruitment  program, 
and  of  designing  experimental  programs  if 
Congress  approves  the  additional  $20  million. 

Teacher  Corps:  The  Administration  does 
not  expect  to  send  its  Teacher  Corps  legis- 
lation to  Capitol  Hill  for  at  least  another 
month. 

Although  they  will  not  say  so  publicly, 
OMB  officials  and  aides  to  Blatchford  admit 
that  the  proposal's  chances  in  Congress  are 
not  good. 

Opposition — The  legislation  will  face  the 
opposition  of  Magnuson  and  Qule — and,  in 
addition,  that  of  Perkins,  whose  committee 
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will  handle  the  measure.  PerUns  toll  the 
Holifleld  subcommittee  April  29  that  hi  con- 
siders the  Teacher  Corps  a  teacher-tr»lnlng 
program  whose  proper  place  Is  In  OE. 

Nelson's  role — But  chances  for  approval 
woxild  Increase  significantly  If  Sen.  Oaylord 
Nelson,  D-Wls..  decided  to  support  the  trans- 
fer. Nelson,  an  author  of  the  original  1966 
Teacher  Corps  legislation  and  an  infli^entlal 
Member  on  the  subject.  Is  unhappy  with 
what  he  considers  low-prlorlty  treatmetit  for 
the  corps  In  OE. 

Diirlng  Marland's  confirmation  hearings 
leist  November,  Nelson  complained  that  while 
the  Teacher  Corps'  budget  has  risen  from 
$11.9  million  to  more  than  $30  mmion:  since 
fiscal  1967.  Its  statr  has  been  cut  from!  72  to 
45  members. 

"At  the  same  time."  Nelson  told  Marland 
during  the  hearings,  "the  Teacher  Corys  has 
been  stuck  administratively  In  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Personnel  Development," 
while  Congress,  he  said,  had  Intended  that 
the  corps  be  assigned  to  operate  lndet>end- 
ently  within  OE  and  to  report  directly  {o  the 
education  commissioner. 

"On  the  organization  chart  for  the  Olflee  of 
Education,"  Nelson  observed,  "there  are  about 
30  or  40  boxes,  but  the  Teacher  Corp)8  |8  not 
even  one  of  the  40." 

"Nelson  Is  keeping  an  open  mind  on  this," 
said  William  Spring,  a  Senate  Labor  and|  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  aide  who  Is  cl^se  to 
the  Senator.  "He  wants  to  see  what  B|atch- 
ford  wants  to  do.  He's  in  favor  of  plotting 
(the  corps)  where  It  can  do  the  most 'good. 
He's  not  In  favor  of  leaving  its  fate  %4  OE's 
tender  mercy." 

"But  Nelson  will  insist  that  the  professional 
nature  of  the  Teacher  Corps  be  maintained," 
Spring  said.  "The  Teacher  Corps  Is  not  based 
on  solving  Intractable  social  problems  an  the 
cheap.  It  Is  based  on  young  professionals 
affecting  fundamental  and  long-lasting 
changes  in  education." 


J 


PREsroruT  NntON  and  Volttntabis; 

President  Nlzon  has  been  an  outsj^oken 
supporter  of  expanded  private,  voluntaj^r  ac- 
tion in  the  cause  of  social  betterment. 

In  an  Oct.  6,  1968.  campaign  speec|i  on 
voluntarism,  Mr.  Nixon  pledged  that  If  he 
were  elected  President,  he  would  "eststblLsh 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  lnformatl()n  on 
voluntary  activities — on  what's  been  tried, 
what  the  dlfflcultles  have  been  and  wb4t  the 
solutions  are."  | 

Mr.  Nixon  returned  to  the  theme  of  vol- 
untary action  In  his  inaugiiral  address. 

"We  are  approaching  the  Umlts  of  what 
government  can  do  alone,"  he  said.  "Our 
greatest  need  now  Is  to  reach  beyond  govern- 
ment to  enlist  the  legions  of  concerned  and 
committed." 

National  center:  In  November  1969^  the 
President  created  the  clearinghouse  ha  had 
promised.  By  executive  order  (ExecOrder 
11470),  he  established  the  National  Center 
for  Voluntary  Action  to  encourage  volun- 
tarism at  the  local  level  and  to  serve  ac  the 
primary  link  between  the  federal  governlnent 
and  people  In  the  private  sector  Interested 
in  voluntarism. 

The  center  la  private  and  nonprofit:  |t  de- 
pends entirely  on  grants  from  foundations 
and  individuals. 

Mr.  Nixon  named  a  member  of  his  White 
House  staff,  Charles  B.  (Bud)  Wllklnsoti,  as 
NCVA  president,  and  Detroit  Industr^lst 
Max  M.  Fisher  as  board  chairman,  ^enry 
Ford  n  replaced  Plsher  in  May  1970  an(|  still 
serves  as  board  chairman.  Wilkinson  resigned 
In  September  1970:  his  position  remained 
vacant  until  March  33.  1971,  when  Edwin  D. 
Etherington.  46,  former  president  of  WaBley- 
an  University  (1967-70).  accepted  the  presi- 
dency. 

Achievements — The  NCVA's  achleven^ents 
so  far  have  been  modest. 


The  organization  has  compiled  a  file  of 
more  than  4,000  volunteer  programs  that 
have  been  tried  throughout  the  country  at 
the  local  level — information  that  is  provided 
to  local  volunteer  g^roups  Inquiring  about 
solving  local  problems  with  voluntary  re- 
sources. The  NCVA  also  has  started  a  news- 
letter on  voluntarism  and  a  national  awards 
program,  both  Intended  to  publicize  part- 
time,  nonprofessional  voluntarism  at  the  lo- 
cal level. 

The  NCVA  played  a  catalytic  role  last  sum- 
mer In  organizing  a  nationwide  vaccination 
program  against  German  measles.  More  than 
seven  million  volunteers  participated;  ap- 
proximately 27  million  vaccinations  were  ad- 
ministered. 

"The  principal  thing  we've  been  trying  to 
wrestle  with,"  NCVA  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Thomas  R.  Donnelly  told  National  Jour- 
nal, "Is  how  you  take  something  nebulous 
like  voluntarism  and  put  It  into  concrete, 
pragmatic  terms  at  the  local  level." 

New  plan — The  NCVA  board  of  directors, 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C..  April  27  and  28. 
approved  a  1972  "action  plan"  to  expand  the 
center's  activities  in  encouraging  local  vol- 
untary action. 

The  plan  sets  a  target  of  establishing  20 
model  voluntary  action  centers  by  Sept.  16, 
with  an  additional  80  centers  to  be  estab- 
lished by  Dec.  31.  The  centers  are  Intended 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Elach  center  would  concentrate  on  defin- 
ing local  problems  and  developing  voluntary 
programs  to  help  solve  them.  The  NCVA 
would  assist  the  local  centers  by  helping  to 
target  needs,  to  identify  local  agencies  best 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs,  to  define  staff 
needs  and  to  give  advice  on  how  to  raise 
funds. 

The  NCVA  will  expand  its  budget  from  ap- 
proximately $1  million  a  year  to  $1.6  million 
In  1973.  It  plans  to  use  the  additional  $600,- 
000  for  "special  emphasis  actlvlUee" — grants 
of  $20,000  to  $25,000  to  local  voluntary  action 
centers  for  special  pilot  volunteer  programs. 
To  finance  the  expanded  programs,  NCVA 
will  try  to  attract  contributions  In  the 
$10,000  to  $20,000  range.  Instead  of  relying 
exclusively  on  larger  foundation  grants  and 
individual  contributions,  as  It  has  In  the 
past.  Corporations  wiU  be  prime  targets  for 
solicitation  oi  contributions,  according  to 
Donnelly. 

HXTD  office:  In  May  1969,  Mx.  Nixon  ap- 
pointed a  Cabinet  committee  on  voluntary 
action,  headed  by  HUD  Secretary  George  W. 
Romney.  At  the  direction  of  the  President, 
Romney  then  established  the  Office  of  Vol- 
imtary  Action  within  the  HUD  Department 
The  OVA  has  four  major  tasks. 

It  provides  Information  on  the  avaUabiUty 
of  federal  program  assistance  to  private  vol- 
untary groups.  More  than  200  formal  re- 
quests have  been  filed  so  far. 

It  reviews  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
federal  government  as  they  affect  voluntary 
activities,  and  It  proposes  changes  where 
necessary.  (The  OVA  now  Is  reviewing  ways 
to  ease  restrictions  on  use  of  federal  prop- 
erty by  private  groups.) 

It  develops,  on  a  selective  basis,  volxintary 
programs  matching  federal  resources  with 
the  needs  of  private  voluntary  groups.  The 
OVA  has  developed  four  or  five  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  administer  the  programs 
Itself,  but  serves  only  as  a  link  between  pri- 
vate voluntary  groups  and  other  federal 
agencies. 

It  serves  as  a  point  of  contact  for  volun- 
tary groups  that  wish  to  make  known  how 
government  at  all  levels  could  serve  their 
special  needs. 

Each  of  the  seven  Cabinet  members  who 
serves  on  the  Cabinet  committee  has  ap- 
pointed a  representative  to  work  with  the 
OVA. 

The  OVA  serves  as  a  point  of  reference  for 
the  NCVA's  dealings  with  the   federal  gov- 


ernment. The  two  worked  closely  together 
for  example,  to  mobilize  federal  and  volun- 
tary resources  for  the  German  measles  vac- 
cination campaign.  {For  additional  bock- 
ground  on  OVA  and  NCVA,  see  Vol.  2,  No  5 
p.  210).  '    ' 

Action  liaison:  The  OVA  probably  will 
cease  to  exist  as  an  organizatlcmal  entity 
once  it  is  transferred  to  Action.  But  Its  es- 
sential functions  will  continue  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  voluntary  action  liaison  unit 
within  the  director's  office.  The  liaison  unit 
will  be  a  point  of  contact  for  national  and 
International  organizations;  it  also  will  pro- 
vide the  staff  support  for  Action's  work  with 
the  NCVA. 

The  nature  of  the  NCVA's  relationship 
with  Action  remains  uncertain.  "Our  dis- 
cussions with  Joe  (Blatchford)  Indicate  that 
there's  going  to  be  a  strong  mutually  sup- 
portive relationship,"  Donnelly  said. 

PaxsroxNT  NtxoN's  Plan  for  Action 

President  Nixon's  plan  for  establishing 
Action,  If  successful,  would  result  In  a  new 
federal  bureaucracy  with  an  annual  budget 
of  about  $180  million  and  1,600  full-time 
employees. 

At  present  levels,  the  agency  would  mo- 
bilize some  56,0<X)  volunteers. 

The  plan  for  creating  the  agency  Involves 
three  steps: 

congressional  acquiescence  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  consolidating  a  num- 
ber of  offices  and  programs  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  HEW  Depart- 
ment and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; 

transfer  to  Action,  under  existing  legisla- 
tive authority,  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of  a 
small  HUD  Department  office; 

enactment  of  legislation  transferring  the 
Teacher  Corps  from  HEW  to  the  new  agency. 

The  reorganization  plan  was  submitted  to 
Congress  March  34  and  will  take  effect 
July  1  unless  the  House  or  the  Senate  adopts 
by  June  4  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposal. 

If  a  plan  Is  disapproved,  the  President  has 
the  option  of  revising  his  reorganization 
proposal  and  resubmitting  it  or  of  submit- 
ting It  as  legislation. 

Goals:  Mr.  Nixon  listed  six  goals  for  the 
new  volunteer  agency: 

to  find  new  ways  for  more  people  to  lead 
fulfilling  Uves  by  volunteering  their  time  for 
national  service; 

to  expand  the  opportunities  for  part-time 
volunteer  work; 

to  consolidate  In  one  agency  volunteer  pro- 
grams that  appeal  both  to  younger  and  to 
older  Americans,  to  encourage  alliances  be- 
tween the  generations; 

to  develop  programs  that  would  offer  op- 
ftortunltles  for  volunteers  to  serve  at  home 
and  abroad; 

to  permit  a  more  extensive  utilization  of 
volunteers  with  specialized  business  and  pro- 
fessional skills; 

to  provide  a  more  effective  recruitment, 
training  and  placement  system  for  volunteer 
agencies  scattered  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. 

Plan's  components:  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  would  formally  establish  the  new 
agency,  with  components  from  OEO,  HEW 
and  SBA. 

OEO — OEO  would  give  up  Its  Volunteers 
In  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  program. 
which  has  a  fiscal  1972  budget  of  $33.1  mil- 
lion. There  now  are  4,800  VISTA  volunteers 
working  with  the  poor  In  areas  such  u 
economic  development,  manpower,  social 
service,  law,  housing  and  conununlty  plan- 
ning. Volvmteers  receive  six  weeks  of  train- 
ing; they  serve  full  time  for  one  year,  re- 
ceive a  subsistence  allowance  ranging  from 
$200  to  $250  a  month.  They  also  receive  $75 
a  month  as  personal  allowance  and  $50  a 
month  as  severance  allowance. 
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OEO  also  would  give  Action  Its  small  Aux- 
iliary and  Special  Volunteers  Programs,  which 
provide  funds  for  VISTA  research-and-de- 
velopment  projects  and  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  university  volunteer  programs.  No. 
reeearcb-and-development  projects  are  be- 
ing funded  in  fiscal  1971;  the  entire  $260,000 
budget  is  allocated  for  technical  assistance 
to  universities.  

HEW  Department — ^The  HEW  Department's 
Administration  on  Aging  would  contribute 
two  of  Its  programs  to  Action. 

The  larger  of  the  two  Is  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents Program,  which  has  a  fiscal  1972 
budget  request  of  $10.6  million.  The  program 
would  provide  opportunities  for  about  4,200 
senior  citizens  to  work  part  time  with  chil- 
dren deprived  of  normal  family  relationships 
with  parents  or  older  persons.  Foster  grand- 
parents normally  work  20  hours  a  week;  they 
are  paid  $1.60  an  hour. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  also  would 
lose  Its  new  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, which  Is  Just  getting  under  way  this 
year.  The  program,  budgeted  at  $6  million  In 
fiscal  1972,  would  provide  opportunities  for 
older  citizens  to  do  part-time  volunteer  work 
of  various  kinds  in  their  own  communities. 
HEW  is  spending  $600,000  in  fiscal  1971  to 
fund  10  pilot  projects;  It  has  plans  to  fund 
60  projects  involving  30,000  volunteers  In 
fiscal  1972.  Volunteers  receive  a  small  stipend 
to  cover  their  transportation  and  meals. 

A   CONSOUnATTON    OF   VOLTTNTXCB   PBOGBAXS 

SBA — The  Small  Business  Administration 
would  relinquish  two  programs  under  which 
established  businessmen  provide  advice  to 
small  firms.  The  two  programs — Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE)  and  Active 
Corps  of  Executives  (ACE) — have  a  total 
budget  request  of  $1.8  million  in  fiscal  1972. 

SCORE  volunteers,  numbering  3,800  re- 
tired executives  in  166  local  chapters,  have 
advised  140,000  small  businessmen  since  1964. 
The  1,800  volunteers  In  the  ACE  program  are 
active  businessmen  who  provide  similar  serv- 
ices. Volunteers  In  both  programs  are  reim- 
bursed only  for  their  expenses. 

Peace  Corps,  HUD:  If  the  reorganization 
plan  takes  effect,  the  President  then  would 
transfer  the  Peace  Corps  and  HUD's  Office  of 
Voluntary  Action  to  the  new  agency.  The 
transfers  are  possible  under  existing  legis- 
lative and  executive  authority. 

The  Peace  Corps,  an  Independent  agency 
budgeted  at  $71.2  million  for  fiscal  1972,  Is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
President  Nixon  has  announced  that  he  will 
nominate  its  director,  Joseph  H.  Blatchford, 
as  director  of  Action. 

The  Peace  Corps  provides  opportunities  for 
skilled  volunteers  and  generallsts  to  work 
with  developing  nations.  Most  volunteers 
serve  for  two  years,  after  13  to  14  weeks  of 
training.  They  are  paid  from  $69  to  $160  a 
month,  plus  a  severance  allowance  of  $76  a 
month  for  each  month's  service.  As  of  March 
31,  there  were  7,466  Peace  Corps  voltmteers 
and  529  trainees. 

The  Office  of  Voluntary  Action  serves  as  a 
referral  service  for  private  volunteer  groups 
seeking  Information  about  federal  program 
assistance.  Its  fiscal  1972  budget  request  Is 
$295,000. 

Teacher  Corps:  Itlr.  Nixon  has  said  he  will 
submit  legislation  to  Congress  this  summer 
to  transfer  the  Teacher  Corps  to  Action  If 
the  new  agency  Is  established. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  now  In  HEW's  Office 
of  Education,  Is  budgeted  at  $37.4  mllUon  for 
fiscal  1972.  It  Is  designed  to  give  poor  chil- 
dren a  better  education  by  assisting  tinlver- 
■ttles  In  training  teachers  and  by  helping 
local  schools  use  teachers  more  effectively. 
The  corps  offers  a  two-year  teacher- training 
and  Internship  program. 

Participants,  numbering  3,000,  are  pre- 
dominantly college  graduates;  they  spend  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  of  their  time  In 
the  classroom,  20  per  cent  In  special  education 
projects  in  nelghborhoodc  and  30  per  cent 


studying  for  either  a  master's  or  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

Teacher-Interns  work  In  teams  led  by 
certified  teachers.  Team  leaders  are  paid  by 
local  school  systems;  Interns  receive  $90  a 
week,  plus  $15  a  week  for  each  dependent, 
with  the  Teacher  Corps  paying  90  per  cent 
of  coats  and  participating  local  school  dis- 
tricts paying  the  remainder. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  Mn.TTABY 
PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  basic  pay  and  allow- 
ances increases  as  stated  in  tiie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania's  modified  amend- 
ment. Essentially,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
is  virtually  the  same  pay  package  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
which  combines  the  fiscal  year  1972  and 
fiscal  year  1973  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration. More  importantly,  however, 
this  pay  increase  would  go  a  substantial 
way  in  rectifying  a  pay  inequity  for  our 
military  personnel,  particularly  those  in 
the  lower  enlisted  ranks. 

Last  year,  legislation  was  introduced 
which  would  have  implemented  approxi- 
mately the  same  pay  schedule.  That  pro- 
posal was  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force — the  Gates  Com- 
mission— and  drew  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  our  colleagues.  Unfortunately, 
it  failed,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  Senate 
fully  considers  the  merits  of  the  pay  in- 
crease, it  will  help  rectify  the  injustice 
done  to  our  military  personnel  over  the 
past  20  years. 

In  1970,  the  average  enlistee  would 
earn  approximately  $5,200  in  civilian  life. 
In  contrast,  he  was  paid  approximately 
$3,200  total  military  compensation  in- 
cluding room  and  board  and  medical  ex- 
penses. This  puts  many  servicemen  in  the 
position  of  having  to  look  for  second 
and  sometimes  third  Jobs  to  supplement 
their  incomes.  And,  while  statistics  are 
hard  to  come  by,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
150,000  military  families  qualify  for  wel- 
fare. This  means  that  the  men  who  bear 
the  primary  bnmt  of  a  war,  the  first- 
term  enlistee  in  some  cases,  is  put  in  a 
state  of  poverty  by  the  very  government 
for  which  he  is  fighting  to  preserve.  Ir- 
respective of  the  fate  of  the  draft,  mili- 
tary compensation  should  be  raised  to  an 
equitable  level  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  portions  of  the  pay  schedule 
with  which  I  disagree,  for  Instance  in- 
creasing the  quarters  and  the  subsistence 
allowances  and  I  disagree  with  not  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  first-term  oilistees  to 
as  high  a  level  as  recommended  by  the 
Gtotes  Commission.  But  these  are  minor 
differences.  I  would  like  to  point  out  what 
I  believe  are  some  of  the  stronger  as- 
pects of  the  proposal  now  pending  be- 
fore us. 

One  of  these  is  the  breakdown  (based 
on  projected  2.505  million  end  strength 
for  fiscal  year  1972)  of  the  House- 
Hughes-Schweiker  pay  proposal. 

Inbmiona 

Basic  pay $1.8364 

Dependents  Assistance  Act .1841 

Quarters  allowance  (BAQ) .6401 

Subsistence  allowance  (BA8) .0378 

Reserve  training   (DAA) .0300 

Total  $3.7074 


Fifty  percent  of  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  goes  to  families  of  enlisted  men 
of  the  rank  of  E-5  and  lower,  which  is 
significant.  Although  the  Increase  may 
look  at  first  glance  as  disproportionately 
high  for  higher  ranking  officers  when 
compered  to  enlisted  men  in  the  lower 
ranks,  the  figures  belie  this  impression 
upon  further  examination.  The  compen- 
sation increases  will  bring  our  overall 
persoimel  average  income  into  close  com- 
parability to  other  Federal  employees. 

The  essential  inequities  of  the  present 
pay  scale  would  be  eliminated.  Between 
1948  and  1969,  pay  for  men  with  more 
than  2  years  of  service  increased  ill  per- 
cent. E>uring  the  same  period  of  time,  pay 
for  men  with  less  than  2  years  of  service 
increased  only  60  percent.  Since  1969 
there  have  been  across-the-board  pay  in- 
creases, but  they  have  not  erased  the  es- 
sential inequities  between  the  lower  and 
upper  ranks  and  have  only  kept  military 
pay  in  line  with  increasing  inflation. 

The  essential  questions  critical  of  a  pay 
raise  of  this  magnitude  have  been  two. 
The  first  usually  made  is  that  increasing 
military  pay  at  the  expense  of  the  defense 
budget  would  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity. This  assumes,  first  of  all,  that  the 
pay  increase  would  be  taken  ou*  of  the 
defense  budget.  I  make  no  such  assump- 
tion, although  I  have  seen  ample  reason 
in  the  past  for  significant  cuts  in  our 
military  spending  that  in  no  way  would 
jeopardize  our  national  security.  In  sup- 
porting military  pay  increases,  I  do  not 
assume  spending  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget.  If  reductions  in  the  budget  are 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  pay  in- 
creases, there  are  numerous  other  areas 
in  which  this  can  take  place. 

"Die  second  criticism  usually  raised  op- 
posing military  pay  increases  Is  that 
there  are  more  urgent  needs  la  our  pri- 
orities than  compensation  raises  for 
Armed  Forces  personnel.  I  agree  that 
poverty,  education,  and  the  like  are  very 
urgent  problems  in  need  of  attention. 
However,  the  present  pay  system  in  the 
military  creates  poverty  rather  than  alle- 
viating it.  We  have  voted  what  we  con- 
sider equitable  and  justifiable  pay  raises 
for  all  other  Federal  employees,  but  we 
have  left  the  lower  enlisted  ranks  and 
their  families  behind.  We  have  voted 
what  I  view  as  excessive  pay  raises  for 
ourselves  and  other  elected  officials — smd 
we  have  failed  to  meet  the  need  of  our 
military  personnel. 

Ostensibly,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  is 
helping  to  eliminate  poverty,  inequity, 
and  injustice,  but  for  the  pest  20  years 
it  has  been  creating  and  perpetuating  it 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  hypocritical 
to  favor  the  aiwlition  of  poverty,  in- 
creased opportunities  in  education  and 
housing,  and  increased  services  and  vay 
for  elected  or  hired  federal  employees 
and  then  oppose  a  long  overdue  pay  in- 
crease for  our  military  personnel. 

Support  of  the  President,  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  the  pay  Increese  was  indloeted  in 
correspondence  to  and  testimony  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
In  fairness  to  them,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  they  simported  the  fiscal  year 
1972  and  fiscal  year  1973  increases  to  be 
implemented  over  the  next  2  yean — not 
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this  year.  But  there  is  no  reason  w 
two  pay  increases  should  not  be 
bined  and  implemented  for  fiscal 
1972.  The  President,  in  sutwnitting 
administration's  legislation  to  Con|ress 
stated: 

In  addition.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  recommend  for  the  1973  fiacal 
year  such  further  additions  to  military  com- 
pensation as  may  be  neoeesary  to  maKe  fi- 
nancial rewards  of  military  life  fully  pom- 
petlUve  with  those  In  the  civilian  sect<}r. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  Roger  T. 
Kelley,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff!  fur- 
ther supported  this  proposal  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate)  and 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  pay  r&ises 
included  in  the  Schweiker  modified 
sunendment  have  the  support  in  prinjciple 
of  the  administration,  the  D^JartBient 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  defies  any  logic  that  a  pay  increase 
which  will  bring  compensation  up  tb  an 
equitable  level  and  one  that  is  competi- 
tive with  the  civilian  sectors  could  in 
any  way  jeopardize  our  national  security, 
let  sJone  not  help  alleviate  poverty  with- 
in our  armed  forces  rather  than  create 
it. 


THE  MILITARY  DRAFT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  mofet  of 
the  argimients  so  far  advanced  in  oippo- 
sition  to  the  extension  of  the  draft,  or 
in  favor  of  reducing  the  extension  to  1 
year,  have  been  based  upon  a  very  im- 
portant mistake.  They  have  assumed 
that  the  only  problem  which  we  need 
to  solve  in  establishing  all-professional 
Armed  Forces  is  the  problem  of  o^te^all 
numbers.  This  Is  also  the  fimdamental 
difficulty  with  the  Gates  Commi|slon 
report.  There  seems  to  be  a  wldesiiread 
feeling  that  one  soldier,  airman,  seaman, 
or  marine  is  just  about  like  another.  The 
implicit  assumption  is  that  if  we  ccm, 
with  pay,  attract  enough  men  of  any 
kind  to  fill  our  overall  nuuipoweij  re- 
quirements then  we  will  have  eflfefctive 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  this  error  I  want  to 
examine  today,  because  it  underlie*  the 
false  assumption  that  we  can  quickly 
and  easily  move  to  an  all-professional 
force. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  reqtiire- 
ments  for  training  time  and  for  mil  of 
high  ability,  our  strategic  forces  them- 
selves could  be  placed  in  jeo{>ardy  by  a 
precipitate  end  to  the  draft. 

As  modem  weapons  have  become  more 
and  more  complex,  they  have  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain,  repair, 
and  operate.  Two  things  are  importapit  if 
this  job  is  to  be  done  effectively:  intelli- 
gence and  training.  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier  that  about  47  percent  of  the  men 
who  volunteer  for  tiie  Air  Force,  are 
motivated  to  do  so  by  the  draft  and  that 
42  percent  of  those  that  volunteef  for 
the  Navy  Bxe  similarly  motivated.  I  have 
also  indicated  that,  as  a  result  of  this, 
a  high  proportion  of  those  men  who  serve 
on  our  nucleeir  submarines,  in  our  :  nfin- 
uteman  ICBM  squadrons,  gimners  iii  our 
strategic  bomber  wings,  and  our  air- 


craft carriers  are  draft  motivated.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
draft  motivated  enlistees,  as  a  rule,  score 
higher  on  tests  and  have  better  aptitude 
for  dealing  with  complex  weapon  sys- 
tems than  do  the  so-called  true  volon- 
teers.  For  example,  an  Air  Force  study 
has  shown  that  60  percent  of  the  draft- 
motivated  volunteers  had  above-average 
test  scores  while  only  36  percent  of  the 
true  volunteers  had  above-average 
scores.  In  the  Air  Force  45  percent  of  the 
draft-motivated  volunteers  can  meet  the 
tough  criteria  for  entering  the  complex 
weapon  systems  courses,  while  only  25 
percent  of  the  true  volunteers  are  so 
qualified. 

These  are  serious  problems,  Mr. 
President.  But  it  is  not  only  scores  on 
tests  that  should  be  our  guide  in  this 
matter.  It  is  also  extremely  important 
that  very  long  training  times  are  neces- 
sary for  the  men  who  must  man  these 
complex  weapons.  I  wsmt  to  be  very  clear 
about  this,  Mr.  President.  What  I  am 
discussing  here  is  the  problem  of  the 
transition  from  one  type  of  force  to 
another.  I  would  readily  agree  that,  if  we 
could  ever  establish  an  all-volimteer 
armed  force,  men  would  stay  in  the  serv- 
ice longer  and  there  might  be  some  sav- 
ings from  a  less  rapid  tiumover  of  man- 
power. This  point  has  been  ably  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GrOLDWATER) .  But  the  important 
issue  for  us  to  face  now,  in  the  summer 
of  1971,  is  how  fast  we  are  to  try  to  make 
the  transition  to  an  entirely  different 
type  of  manpower  system  for  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  the  speed  advocated  by 
those  who  wish  to  stop  the  draft  now  or 
to  cut  the  President's  induction  authority 
to  1  year  with  which  I  disagree,  not  their 
objective. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  ending  the  draft 
this  summer  or  next  summer  would  mean 
in  terms  of  the  difficulty  we  might  have 
in  obtaining  the  right  type  of  man  for 
our  nuclear  submarines  and  strategic 
bomber  wings. 

A  sudden  end  to  the  draft  would  result 
in  a  shortage  of  men  willing  to  volunteer 
for  all  of  the  armed  services — including 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  There  are 
really  only  two  ways  this  shortage  could 
be  overcome:  by  offering  shorter  2-year 
enlistments  instead  of  the  current  4-year 
enlistments,  or  by  accepting  men  of  lower 
caliber.  Either  of  these  changes  would  be 
most  undesirable.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  a  Mlnuteman  mlssUe 
wing  require  11  to  13  months  of  highly 
skilled  training  before  they  can  even 
begin  to  do  their  jobs.  A  quick  end  to  the 
draft  would  create  severe  problems  and 
make  It  much  more  difficult  for  us  to 
obtain  the  right  kind  of  men  to  do  the 
vital  job  of  keeping  our  ICBM's  safe  and 
reliable. 

As  I  said  here  on  May  17,  the  figures 
indicate  that  about  3,650  of  the  talented 
8,600  first-term  enlisted  men  who  man 
Polaris  submarines  would  not  be  serving 
if  it  were  not  for  the  draft.  Over  half  of 
these  men  require  50  weeks  or  more  of 
highly  skilled  training  in  order  to  be  able 
to  keep  our  nuclear  submarines  function- 
ing properly  and  reliably.  A  year  of 
training  Is  a  long  time,  and  over  half  of 


these  men  require  this  much  military 
training. 

In  the  vital  aiea  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, it  takes  61  weeks  to  train  an  avia- 
tion electronics  technician,  70  weeks  to 
train  an  aviation  machinist's  mate,  73 
weeks  to  train  an  avionics  technician. 

This  all  means  that  if  the  draft  ends 
precipitately  before  the  armed  services 
are  ready,  before  we  have  built  up  the 
fiow  of  able  and  talented  men  to  take 
over  these  jobs,  these  strategic  units 
could  be  either  severely  undermanned  or 
manned  by  men  of  less  skill  and  lower 
reliability. 

This  important  issue  must  be  faced 
squarely  by  those  who  advocate  a  hasty 
en«i  to  the  draft,  Mr.  President.  To  end 
the  draft  this  summer  through  a  filibus- 
ter would  be  a  disaster  for  the  military 
manpower  requirements  of  our  strategic 
forces.  But  to  end  the  draft  hastUy,  with- 
in a  year,  before  effective  new  manpower 
policies  are  set  up,  would  also  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  and — in  my  opinion — ir- 
responsible. If  we  end  the  draft  too 
quickly  without  the  necessary  leadtime 
for  proper  mtinpowei'  planning — if  we  do 
not  allow  training  time  for  these  diflBcult 
and  vital  skills — our  strategic  forces  will 
take  too  long  to  recover  from  the  effects. 
In  the  meantime  the  effectiveness,  the 
readiness,  and  the  capabilities  of  our 
Armed  Forces  will  be  severely  degraded. 
Let  no  Member  of  this  body  mistake  my 
words,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  speaking 
about  manpower  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  some  foreign  country.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  manpower  necessary  to 
maintain  reliably  the  hard  core  of  our 
deterrent  against  nuclear  war.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  fundamental  require- 
ments for  the  military  strength  necessary 
to  maintain  our  national  security. 

This  debate  over  a  volunteer  Army  has 
focused  for  too  long  on  side  issues,  on 
issues  only  Indirectly  related  to  the  way 
we  procure  the  manpower  which  we  need 
for  our  Armed  Forces.  We  have  talked 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have  talked 
of  the  balance  of  pajmients.  We  have 
talked  of  the  problems  of  the  military 
dependents  in  Europe.  But  those  who 
advocate  a  precipitate  and  hasty  end  to 
our  entire  system  of  procuring  military 
manpower  must  accept  the  consequences. 
They  must  face  the  issue  of  how  we  are 
to  obtain  the  men  we  need  for  the  tasks 
most  fimdamental  to  our  national  secu- 
rity without  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft.  

NEW    JERSEY    SCHOOLS    TRY   NEW 
APPROACH  TO  DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  as 
long  as  civilized  man  has  had  schools  to 
educate  his  children,  he  has  faced  the 
problem  of  how  to  maintain  order  and 
discipline  among  the  students.  Ap- 
proaches ranging  from  the  birch  rod  to 
total  freedom  have  been  tried  at  various 
times,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. 

In  Glassboro,  N.J.,  several  schools  have 
adopted  an  innovative  system  of  dis- 
pensing justice  to  errant  yoxmgsters,  in 
which     a     student     court     determines 
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whether  the  accused  Is  giiilty,  and  spe- 
cifies appropriate  sentences.  The  idea. 
Initiated  by  a  police  officer  in  charge  of 
the  community's  school  safety  patrol,  has 
been  an  apparent  success.  Recently  it 
was  given  nationwide  publicity  through 
an  article  in  Parade  magazine,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Xjttls  JtrLiK  Is  A  Touch  Jttdge 
(By  John  O.  Rogers) 

Glassboro,  N.J. — The  Judge  In  the  court- 
room Is  a  long-haired  blonde,  only  11  years 
old.  She  slams  the  gavel  down  with  staccato 
authority  and  tells  the  defendant  in  a  no- 
nonsense  voice:  "The  court  accepts  your  plea 
of  guilty.  You  will  write  25  times,  I  must  not 
throw  things  at  cars  and  buses  while  walking 
to  school.'  And  on  Friday  you'll  make  a  flve- 
mlnute  speech  to  your  class  on  safety  rules." 

The  defendant,  obTloualy  uncomfortable 
and  wishing  he  were  elsewhere,  Is  an  8-year- 
old  third-grader.  He  mumbles  assent  and  de- 
parts as  the  judge  says,  "And  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  In  this  courtroom  again.  Case  dis- 
missed." 

The  scene  Is  the  student  courtjwjm  In  the 
Academy  Street  Elementary  School  In  Glass- 
boro. Two  other  public  schools  and  one 
parochial  school  also  use  the  student  court 
system  which  was  devised  recently  by  an 
imaginative  police  sergeant.  37-year-old 
Robert  ToughlU,  director  of  the  com- 
munity's safety  patrol. 

"VPe  had  a  problem,"  says  Toughlll.  "The 
student  safety  patrol  officers  had  lost  control 
of  the  kids  and  it  wasnt  doing  much  good  to 
send  a  rule-breaker  to  the  principal's  office 
or  write  a  letter  to  his  parents.  We  had  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  give  the  safety  patrol 
officers  some  authority  with  teeth  in  It." 

TougtiiU  remembered  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  from  his  high  school  days 
and  out  of  that  arose  the  courtroom  idea. 
He  proposed  it  to  the  principals,  school  of- 
ficials and  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion which  helps  sponsor  the  safety  patrol. 

They  all  liked  It.  So  with  a  general  outline 
from  Toughlll,  each  school  set  up  its  own 
legal  system  with  lists  of  offenses  and  penal- 
ties. 

"One  of  the  first  thmgs  we  learned,"  says 
Robert  Washburn,  Academy's  principal,  "was 
that  student  judges  were  tougher  on  fellow 
students  than  adults  would  be.  They  really 
throw  the  book  at  the  kids  who  plead  guilty 
or  are  convicted  by  a  jury.  But,  since  It's 
coming  from  their  peers,  the  defendants  take 
It— but  they  dont  Uke  it." 

Julie,  the  Judge,  calls  another  case.  The 
defendant  Is  Tony,  a  9-year-old  fourth- 
grader.  The  charge — disrespect  on  the  play 
ground — is  made  by  a  safety  patrol  officer, 
Dave,  11,  a  fifth-grader. 

"He  kept  tearing  my  cap  off  and  throwing 
It  on  the  ground,"  Dave  tells  the  court. 

HOW  DO  TOXJ  PLBAO? 

Says  Julie:  "How  do  you  plead?  If  you 
plead  guilty,  you'll  be  sentenced  Immediate- 
ly. If  you  plead  not  guilty,  this  court  will 
hear  the  evidence,  witnesses  will  be  called 
and  your  case  wUl  be  decided  by  a  Jury.  Be- 
fore you  plead,  you  may  consult  your  at- 
torney." 

Regular  attorney  for  the  defense  is  Wash- 
burn, the  principal.  Tony  decides  to  consult 
him.  Washburn  tells  him:  "If  you  really  did 
what  they  say,  you  should  plead  gtillty.  But 
If  you  feel  that  the  accusation  is  unfair,  then 
plead  not  guilty  and  have  a  trial." 

Tony  mutters  that  he  guesses  he  was  gtill- 
ty all  right.  So  he  pleads  guilty — with  ex- 
planation. 


"State  your  explanation,"  Intones  Julie. 

"I  was  only  having  fun." 

Julie  says  It  is  not  a  valid  explanation  and 
sentences  Tony  to  make  a  five-minute  speech 
to  the  courtroom  full  of  students.  It's  a 
painful  experience — in  fact,  the  most  disliked 
of  sentences — but  Tony  goes  through  with  it. 

When  the  project  started  it  was  thorough- 
ly explained  to  the  youngsters  and  they  were 
told  that  for  the  first  few  weeks  there  would 
be  only  warnings.  But,  after  that,  the  safety 
patrol  officers  began  Issuing  tickets.  So  far 
some  100  cases  have  been  handled  In  the  four 
schools.  About  75  percent  have  pleaded  guil- 
ty or  been  convicted  by  a  Jury. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  mo- 
ments. One  patrol  officer  touched  oS  a  storm 
by  giving  a  feUow  officer  a  ticket.  Judge  Julie 
once  loudly  denounced  a  jury  for  an  Irre- 
sponsible acquittal.  And  more  than  once 
both  boys  and  girls  have  burst  Into  tears 
when  commanded  into  court.  The  most  sen- 
sational case  was  at  St.  Bridget's  parochial 
school.  All  eighth-grade  boys  were  accused 
en  masse  of  constantly  Invading  the  girls' 
part  of  the  playground.  Two  of  them,  as  sym- 
bols, were  tried,  found  guilty  and  aU  were 
sentenced  to  stay  in  school  during  the  lunch- 
time  play  period. 

PARENTS    APPBOVE 

What  do  parents  think  of  the  court  system? 
Says  Frank  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools:  "You  worry  anytime  you  try  some- 
thing new  but  we've  had  almost  complete 
parental  acceptance.  One  exception — a  boy 
pleaded  guilty  to  kicking  a  patrol  officer  but 
not  guilty  to  chasing  him.  He  was  convicted 
on  the  chasing  charge  and  his  mother  has 
asked  for  a  re-hearing.  So  far  It's  pending." 

Johnson  notes  that  student  Involvement  is 
a  big  trend  in  education  these  days  and  feels 
that  the  Glassboro  system  Is  one  of  the  ways 
of  bringing  them  in  early. 

Here  are  some  sample  offenses  and  penal- 
ties at  Academy : 

Jaywallflng.  Make  a  speech  and  write,  "I 
must  not  Jaywalk"  100  times. 

Bicycle  Infraction.  A  300-word  essay  on, 
"Why  I  should  obey  bicycle  rules."  Also  learn 
all  the  rules  and  recite  them. 

Fighting.  Run  around  the  playground  ten 
times. 

Running  on  stairways.  Run  up  and  down 
25  times. 

Failure  to  obey  officer.  A  250-word  essay  on 
"Why  I  should  obey  safety  rules." 

Others.  Tell  the  court  why  you  should  not 
have  done  what  you  did. 

A  new  offense  and  penalty  for  raising  heck 
on  a  school  bus  has  just  been  added  to  the 
code.  The  punishment  is  a  contrite  essay  and 
a  formal  letter  of  apology  to  the  bus  driver. 

JUDGE   LIKES    HEB   WORK 

Julie,  who  with  other  school  judges,  has 
visited  the  Glassboro  Municipal  Court  to 
watch  the  handling  of  traffic  cases,  is  asked 
whether  presiding  over  her  peers'  peccadilloes 
puts  her  into  an  awkward  spot. 

"Not  at  aU,"  says  the  Judge.  "Some  kids 
might  not  Uke  It  but  I  enjoy  handing  out 
the  justice.  Afterward,  guilty  ones  sometimes 
come  at  me  and  blow  off  steam  but  nobody 
has  ever  threatened  me." 

And  how  much  good  Is  the  project  dolixg? 
Toughlll  replies:  "At  one  time  one  student 
court  had  25  cases  pending.  Now  It  has  three. 
We  hope  it  isn't  wishful  thinking  but  we  feel 
that  our  klda  have  begim  taWng  care  of  some 
of  their  own  problems  pretty  welL" 


A  WALKATHON  TO  HELP 
OTHERS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  May  15, 1  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  a  group  of  dedicated  people 
who  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  20-mile 


walk  to  raise  money  that  would  be  set 
aside  for  research  and  financial  aid  to 
those  who  are  faced  with  the  unexpected, 
but  enormously  widespread,  problem  of 
birth  defects.  A  total  of  130  walkers  took 
part  in  this,  the  first  "walkathon"  held  in 
southeast  Kansas.  This  group,  under  the 
leadership  of  Donald  S.  Brooks,  chairman 
of  the  Crawford  County  March  of  Dimes, 
raised  over  $3,000  in  pledges  from  Craw- 
ford County  citizens  who  "paid  by  the 
mile"  for  each  walker.  The  large  major- 
ity of  the  walkers  were  yoimg  people  un- 
der the  age  of  25,  and  the  oldest  was  65 
years  of  age  and,  I  am  told,  walked  the 
full  20  miles  through  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg and  the  adjoining  town  of  Fronte- 
nac,  Kans.  The  funds  they  raised  will  be 
sent  in  part  to  the  National  Research 
Center  for  Birth  Defects,  supported  by 
the  March  of  Dimes,  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  the  remainder  will  stay  in  Crawford 
County  and  be  available  to  families  who 
meet  financial  problems  in  dealing  with 
medical  bills  related  to  birth  defects. 
Similar  walkathons  have  taken  place  in 
the  communities  of  Topeka,  El  Dorado, 
and  Newton,  Kans.,  and,  as  I  said  to  the 
group  in  Pittsburg,  it  is  most  encour- 
aging to  see  people  marching  for  a  good 
cause  in  a  period  when  all  too  often  the 
street  is  the  scene  of  the  politics  of  re- 
crimination and  violent  confrontation.  I 
am  told  that  the  mood  of  the  marchers 
in  this  case  was  a  happy  one  and  that 
they  were  glad  to  be  doing  something  for 
someone  else.  Blistered  but  happy,  these 
individuals  have  gained  a  new  breadth  in 
their  relationship  with  their  fellow  men, 
and  their  community  and  our  State  and 
the  Nation  are  the  better  for  what  they 
have  accomplished. 


PRIVATE  COLLEGES  IN  PERILOUS 
FINANCIAL  STRAITS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  Nation's  private  colleges  are  In 
perilous  financial  straits.  Nearly  half  of 
them,  in  fact,  are  this  year  generating 
deficits  that  embarrass  today  and  will 
immolate  tomorrow.  Many  of  the  coun- 
try's legislators,  both  on  the  Federal  and 
State  levels,  are  thus  seeking  new  and 
viable  means  to  rescue  and,  indeed, 
strengthen  these  institutions  which, 
surely,  rank  as  one  of  our  most  precious 
national  resources. 

We  must  all  realize,  however,  that  the 
provision  of  igreater  financial  support 
cannot,  by  Itself,  completely  turn  the  tide. 
What  is  equally  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  to  have  discerning  college  lead- 
ership— ^leadership  which  is  at  the  same 
time  iimovative  and  prudent,  leadership 
which  makes  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
all  the  college  resources,  including  fac- 
ulty and  students  as  well  as  dollars  and 
cents. 

I,  therefore,  find  it  very  encouraging, 
Mr.  President,  to  see  that  Loyola  College 
of  Baltimore,  for  one,  is  displaying  a 
large  measure  of  both  wisdom  and 
imagination.  Good  evidence  of  this 
aboimds  in  the  Maryland  Day  remarks  of 
Father  Joseph  A.  Sellinger,  president  of 
Loyola  College.  Not  only  does  the  record 
of  this  institution  argue  strongly  for 
preserving  our  dual  system  of  public  and 
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private  higher  education,  it  speak^  and 
speaks  well  of  the  potential  of  private 
colleges  to  keep  both  their  promises  Edu- 
cationally and  their  hetids  financially. 

Legislators  and  the  many  others  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  plight,  as  well 
as  the  academic  potential,  of  private 
higher  education  may  thus  find  inspira- 
tion in  the  remarks  of  Father  Bellinger. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  cqnsent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  REcoRq. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 
as  follows: 

Pbitati  Education:  Pioxises  To  Skxp 

(By  Rev.  Joacpb  A.  Selllager,  S.J.) 
Tbls  Maryland  Day.  on  which  we  recall  the 
origins  of  the  Free  State,  seems  to  »ie  es- 
pecially appropriate  to  the  thoughts  t  wish 
to  share  with  you  about  the  pron^ses  of 
private  higher  education.  Father  Andrew 
White,  S.J..  with  whose  medal  we  have 
honored  our  distinguished  guests,  statids  at 
the  beginning  of  Maryland's  recorded  history. 
A  presence  then  of  that  ancient  and  universal 
Christian  tradition  which  our  College  keeps 
alive  today. 

The  roots  from  which  Loyola  springs  go 
that  deeply  Into  Maryland  and  beyond^  In  all 
the  time  since.  Independent  educational 
enterprises  have  found  a  special  soil  in  the 
Free  State,  and  have  grown  well  here,  (fettlng 
and  giving  nourishment  In  hai^y  sytAblosls 
with  all  the  other  traditions  which  have 
grown  and  made  Maryland  strong.  An4  now, 
In  these  very  dlfflcxilt  days  for  all  of  higher 
education,  Maryland  Is  emphasizing  once 
again  the  creative  partnership  between  public 
and  private  Interests  which  this  dfty  es- 
pecially celebrates.  Oovemor  Mandel,  tpeak- 
Ing  at  Washington  College  a  montb  ago, 
called  on  all  Marylanders  to  "work  together 
to  preserve  our  dual  system  of  publtc  and 
private  education,  so  that  one  systeai  can 
complement  the  other.  .  .  ."  Our  state  legis- 
lators at  this  moment  are  debating  a  blU 
which  would  provide  financial  relief  to  in- 
dependent colleges  and  universities  thnough- 
out  the  State. 

So  this  Maryland  Day  reminds  us  pt  the 
favored  climate  we  in  private  higher  educa- 
tion, and  we  at  Loyola,  enjoy  In  the  land  dis- 
covered by  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.  It  should 
also  remind  us  of  the  si>eclal  promises  ,a  col- 
lege like  ours  makes  to  the  student*  who 
come  to  us,  and  our  fellow  citizens  who  sup- 
port and  encourage  us.  Maryland  Day  tiiould 
remind  us  that  we  have,  as  we  have  always 
had,  an  Integral  but  a  unique  place  tn  the 
efforts  within  our  state  to  provide  higher 
education  worthy  of  today  and  special  for 
tomorrow.  It  should  remind  us  that  if  we 
default.  If  we  compromise  or  abandon  ova 
tradition  tn  the  pressures  of  the  mofnenti 
there  Is  no  other  to  take  our  place,  and  Itory- 
land  will  be  the  poorer.  This  Mai7land  Day 
should  remind  us  that  we  have  promises  to 
keep. 

What  are  these  promises?  Many  o^  you 
could  state  them  better  than  I,  for  yoi^  g^ve 
them  definition  and  substance  In  youi*  day- 
to-day  efforts,  on  this  campus  and  off.  9ut  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  very  presence  as  ^  pri- 
vate, Jesuit,  Liberal  Arts  College  promises  at 
least  this  much :  That  we  will  focus  and  man- 
age our  resources  so  as  to  provide  a  high 
quaUty,  individualized  education  to  those 
who  seek  something  more  than  the  standard, 
and  that  we  will  do  this  In  a  climate  which 
nurtures  a  way  of  living  in^lred  by  our 
Judaoo-Chrlstlan  heritage.  We  are  promised 
so  to  dedicate  ourselves  and  bo  to  dlredt  our 
efforts  that  Loyola  remains  a  learning  com- 
munity and  a  ciurlng  community. 

Let  me  say  to  you  at  once  that  I  btlleve 
we  are  making  Impressive  progress  toward 
fulfilling  these  promises.  A  year  ago,  I  came 


before  you  like  this  to  share  a  vision  of 
Loyola  and  what  Loyola  could  become.  Since 
that  time,  with  your  help,  we  have  made 
great  strides.  Our  merger  with  Mount  Saint 
Agnes,  which  represents  the  blending  of  two 
strong  and  vibrant  traditions  and  the  con- 
solidation of  private  educational  resources  In 
Baltimore,  is  passing  from  vision  to  new  and 
most  promising  reality.  Students,  Facility 
and  Friends  of  both  colleges  have  begun  to 
work  together,  to  build  together  a  new  col- 
lege, stronger  and  better  than  anything  we 
have  been  able  to  do  s^arately. 

Con^lex  problems  remain,  but  now  we  can 
all  be  certain  that  on  July  first,  a  new  Loyola 
will  be  a  reality,  losing  nothing  that  went 
before,  but  gaining  the  life,  the  dedication 
and  the  exceptional  community  feeling  which 
have  long  been  the  special  qualities  of  Mount 
Saint  Agnes.  As  President  of  this  new  enter- 
prise, I  want  to  assure  all  of  you  from  Mount 
Saint  Agnes  who  have  joined  us  today,  and 
all  the  students,  faculty  and  friends  of  your 
distinguished  institution:  We  are  happy  to 
be  one  with  you — we  are  happy  to  be  your 
partner.  What  we  build  from  this  moment 
onward,  we  build  together. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  you  that  we  continue  to  make  progress  In 
another  form  of  association  with  the  College 
of  Notre  Dame.  Next  Wednesday,  after  seven 
years  of  planning,  we  shall  begin  construction 
of  the  Joint  Loyola-Notre  Dame  Library.  Once 
sigain.  we  have  not  failed  our  vision.  The  Im- 
pressive building  which  will  arise  as  the  hub 
of  our  two  campuses  will  be  the  first  truly 
Joint  library  built  by  two  Independent  col- 
leges anywhere  in  this  Country.  It  will  pro- 
vide students  and  faculty  of  both  colleges 
with  more  and  better  library  resources  than 
either  college  could  possible  afford  sepa- 
rately. I  believe  that  It  will  be  the  corner- 
stone of  new  and  even  more  impreesive  co- 
operative arrangements  which  wiU  be  benefi- 
cial to  both  colleges.  I  know  that  It  will  be 
a  promise  kept  to  all  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  State. 

Last  year  I  spoke  to  you  at  some  length 
about  Loyola's  deteriorating  financial  posi- 
tion. I  said  that  the  CoUege  could  not  con- 
tinue to  run  annual  operating  deficits  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  with- 
out mortgaging  its  future.  I  asked  your  co- 
operation and  pledged  my  administration  to 
a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  to  find  new 
sources  of  Income  and  to  control  expendi- 
tures. This  effort  has  been  difficult  and  often 
painful,  but  already  it  is  yielding  results 
which  are  both  encouraging  and  Impressive. 
During  this  ciurent  academic  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  five  years,  we  have 
met  or  exceeded  each  Income  item  projected 
in  our  budget.  At  the  same  time,  three  quar- 
ters of  the  way  through  our  fiscal  year,  all 
the  Information  available  to  us  indicates 
that  we  will  not  exceed  expense  projections 
in  any  major  area.  This  means  that  we  can 
now  predict  that  we  will  finish  this  year's 
operations  on  Jxme  thirtieth  with  no  appre- 
ciable deficit.  This  accomplishment.  In 
which  you  all  have  participated,  becomes  aU 
the  more  dramatic  when  you  recall  that  our 
deficit  on  last  year's  operations  was  one  hiui- 
dred  and  ninety  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  the  vast  majority  of  colleges  and  vml- 
versltiee  across  the  country  are  projecting 
larger  deficits  this  year  than  last. 

Looking  toward  next  year,  oxir  projections 
are  heartening  Indeed.  We  have  a  balanced 
budget.  As  a  result  of  our  merger  and  a  vigor- 
ous recruiting  program  In  which  both  col- 
leges have  collaborated,  we  can  expect  a  uay 
Division  enrollment  of  just  under  eleven 
hundred  full-time  students.  This  should  al- 
low us  both  to  make  much  better  use  of  ova 
physical  faculties  and  also  to  support  a 
greater  variety  of  programs,  elective  course* 
and  special  projects.  It  Is  especially  encoiir- 
aglng  to  hear  from  the  Admissions  Office  that 


applications  for  next  year  show  an  Increas* 
in  qiuUlty  even  more  marked  than  the  in- 
crease in  quantity. 

I  have  further  good  news.  Our  statistics 
on  the  ciurent  spring  registration  Indicate 
that  the  evening  imdergraduate  division  has 
recorded  Its  first  rise  in  enrollments  after 
some  eight  semesters  of  gradual  decline.  Both 
our  Masters  and  ova  Masters  in  Education 
Programs  also  show  Increases.  And  our  expert. 
mental  Master  of  Business  Administration 
Program  in  Columbia  has  opened  with  nearly 
three  times  the  anticipated  enrollment,  sug- 
gesting a  variety  of  very  Interesting  possl- 
bllltles  there. 

Finally  on  the  fiscal  side,  there  is  Gover- 
nor Mandel's  very  welcome  and  Important 
Initiative  In  Annapolis.  If  House  BUI  971  be- 
comes law,  Loyola  can  expect  assistance  from 
the  State  approximating  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  doUars.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  significant  such  assistance  would  be  to 
us  or  how  weU  we  could  translate  these  dol- 
lars into  improved  educational  opportunities 
for  the  many  students  who  seek  our  type  of 
education. 

I  know  that  you  wUl  not  misconstrue  these 
Impressive  gains  in  our  position  over  that 
of  last  April.  We  stlU  have  an  accumulated 
deficit  of  Just  under  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  doUars.  We  can  project  no  sur- 
pluses, and  to  avoid  deficits,  we  have  had 
to  postpone  programs  and  posslMJlties  we 
would  all  like  to  undertake.  Our  situation 
remains  marginal,  but  it  has  mightily 
improved. 

All  of  this  represents  promises  we  are  keep- 
ing, promises  to  our  friends,  our  students 
and  ourselves.  Deeplte  rising  costs,  we  are 
not  raising  tuition.  Neither  are  we  allowing 
our  college  to  drift  more  deeply  into  debt. 
We  are  meeting  the  current  crisis,  and  can 
look  forward  to  a  steadily  improving  finan- 
cial situation. 

This  stewardship  of  our  resources,  how- 
ever, means  nothing  except  In  relation  to  our 
larger  promises.  This  Is  worthwhUe  only  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  fulfill  our  {womise  to 
provide  superior  opportunities  to  the  stu- 
dents who  seek  our  type  of  education.  We 
cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often:  Private 
education  promises  something  more. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  this  promise  we  have 
to  keep.  Once  again,  I  believe  we  can  point 
to  impressive  gains  over  last  year.  Our  ex- 
p)erlment  with  the  January  twin  was  surely 
a  step  toward  a  more  creative  and  Individu- 
alized learning  community.  Over  five  hun- 
dred students  voluntarily  took  part,  and  the 
Initiative  displayed  by  so  many  of  you  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  was  encourag- 
ing Indeed. 

With  the  Deans,  I  have  been  reviewing 
your  plans,  department  by  department,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  greater  flexibility  In- 
herent In  the  four-one-four  curriculum  we 
will  be  instituting  next  Fall.  In  most  depart- 
ments, these  plana  are  exciting  Indeed,  fur- 
ther evidence  of  your  constant  and  creative 
concern  for  your  students.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Education,  Psychology  and  Buslnees  Facul- 
ties to  work  out  five-year  Masters  programs. 
I  applaud  these  attempts  to  give  Individual 
students  yet  another  way  to  proceed  at  an 
accelerated  pace. 

I  think  we  have  all  been  heartened  by  the 
progress  mcMle  and  the  plans  now  under  dis- 
cussion In  the  area  of  Theology  and  the 
study  of  religion.  Our  students  have  been 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  chance  tor  s 
seminar  with  a  theologian  of  the  Interna- 
tional distinction  of  Father  Felix  Malmberg. 
We  are  now  moving  toward  a  major  program 
in  catholic  Theology  which  will  be  the  first 
such  program  at  the  undergraduate  level  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  With  proper  planning 
and  development,  I  know  that  this  program 
will  be  an  important  contribution  to  our 
City  and  State,  «^>eclally  when  accompanied 
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by  the  Center  for  Religious  Studies  which 
is  also  in  the  planning  stage. 

All  of  these  things  and  many  more  I  coiUd 
meatlon  are  important  new  steps  toward  ful- 
filling our  promise  to  offer  programs  we  do 
exceptionally  well  and  which  often  no  other 
Uutltutlon  In  our  area  can  offer  at  all.  Large 
numbers  of  our  students  are  becoming  ac- 
customed to  computers,  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  problems  of  ecology,  hsizard- 
ing  predictions  on  congressional  elections, 
tod  doing  countless  other  things  they  never 
bad  an  opportunity  to  do  before.  We  can  be 
heartened  by  all  this.  But  we  cannot  be  satls- 
fled.  Our  promises  extend  to  our  students' 
aeed£,  and  these  are  always  changing,  always 
expanding.  Our  impressive  accomplishments 
of  this  year  will  not  be  enough  for  next  year, 
much  less  the  year  after. 

hei  me,  then,  invite  you  to  a  new  effort, 
one  that  will  tax  the  enthusiasm,  the  ex- 
perience and  the  ability  of  all  of  us.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  entire  College,  Faculty,  Stu- 
dents and  Administrators,  begin  Immediately 
to  think  about  1973-1973.  The  problem  I 
would  propose  to  you  is  this :  What  new  ways 
can  we  devise  together  to  give  still  more  in- 
dividualized attention  to  each  of  our  stu- 
dents? 

I  would  like  you  to  challenge  all  of  the 
canons  we  are  too  prone  to  accept  In  higher 
education:  That  everything  worthwhUe  has 
to  be  taught  in  a  formal  course;  that  the 
primary  input  always  has  to  come  from  the 
professor;  that  introductory  material  is  best 
presented  to  individual  sections  of  twenty  oi 
twenty-five;  thsit  the  best  approach  to  the 
vast  majority  of  courses  is  lectures  accom- 
panied by  some  classroom  discussion. 

I  ask  faculty  members  in  particular  to 
question  the  uses  of  their  own  time.  How 
much  of  what  each  of  you  does  every  day 
oould  be  better  done  by  other,  specially 
trained  personnel?  How  much  help  oould  you 
and  your  students  be  getting  from  team- 
teaching?  Student-to-student  teaching?  Au- 
dio-visual aids?  Our  television  center?  Our 
language  laboratory? 

I  realize  that  these  questions  are  neither 
new  nor  easy  to  answer.  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  hoping  for  facUe  answers  which  com- 
promise the  difficult  and  very  demanding 
business  of  a  high  quality  education.  But  I 
would  like  a  review  of  everything  we  do  in 
our  classrooms  here  at  Loyola,  based  on  the 
prtnclple  that  what  we  attempt  to  teach  Is 
not  nearly  so  Important  as  what  our  stu- 
dents actually  le&m. 

Such  a  review  could  get  at  the  heart  of  ovu- 
efforts  to  deliver  a  superior  education  to 
those  who  oome  here  to  seek  it.  We  have 
revised  our  curricvUum,  but  no  curriculum 
is  any  better  than  the  partnership  of  stu- 
dents and  facility  within  It.  I  believe  that 
together  we  can  find  ways  to  help  our  stu- 
dents learn  more. 

There  is  an  obvious  economic  impUcatlon 
to  all  this.  So  long  as  we  accept  the  patterns 
of  ideal  section  sizes,  teaching  loads  and  the 
like  which  presently  prevaU  throughout 
higher  education,  there  are  very  definite  and 
inescapable  limits  to  how  much  we  can  offer 
our  students  for  a  tuition  they  can  afford  to 
pay;  to  how  much  we  can  increase  faculty 
compensation  and.  In  general,  to  how  much 
we  can  accomplish  with  the  resources  avail- 
able to  us.  I  want  to  examine  thoee  patterns, 
to  see  If  we  cannot  together  find  ways  to 
wpand  thoee  limits.  I  am  directing  the 
Academic  Vice  President  to  form  a  special 
oommlttee  of  Faculty  and  Students  to  look 
Into  these  questions  for  each  of  our  divisions. 
I  have  asked  him  and  the  Deans  to  meet  with 
«ch  of  our  departments  to  explore  new  and 
WW  ways  of  helping  our  students  learn. 
With  the  expansion,  we  can  now  expect  In 
the  Day  Division  enrollment  over  the  next 
two  years,  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
consider  whether  we  want  to  do  some  things 
differently. 


cxvn- 


I  turn  now  to  the  second  of  the  promises  we 
have  to  keep.  It  Is  our  task  to  create  and  to 
maintain  an  authentically  Christian  atmos- 
phere here  at  Loyola.  It  Is  our  task  to  build  a 
caring  community. 

Once  again,  I  think  we  should  recognize 
substantial  progress  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Campus  ministry,  under  Father 
James  Salmon,  8.J.,  and  his  team,  has  made 
appreciable  strides  toward  fostering  the  kind 
of  religious  atmosphere  this  CoUege  prom- 
ises. We  now  have  a  variety  of  reg^ular  re- 
ligious observances  on  campus,  and  some  of 
them  are  beginning  to  overflow.  A  number  of 
faculty,  Jesuit  and  lay,  have  responded  to 
Father  Salmon's  invitation  to  Join  him  in 
ministering  to  the  reUgious  concerns  of  our 
students.  We  can  now  coimt  on  the  assist- 
ance and  the  creative  ideas  of  our  coUeagues 
at  Mount  Saint  Agnes  and,  in  partictilar  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  have  had  remark- 
able successes  In  working  with  their  own 
students  in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  these  accomplishments  and 
these  plans  are  central  to  the  promise  we 
have  to  keep  of  encouraging  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  religious  concerns  of  our  stu- 
dents are  honestly  and  creatively  met.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  church-related  col- 
leges such  as  ours  would  move  away  from 
their  traditions  and  de-emphaslze  their  re- 
ligious concerns  In  hopes  of  thereby  becom- 
ing more  attractive  to  larger  numbers  of 
students  and  of  qualifying  more  easily  for 
desperately  needed  state  aid. 

I  realize  that  these  suggestions  are  serious 
and  well-motivated,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  I  think  that  all  of  us  In  a  college  like 
Loyola  have  a  special  obligation  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  genuine  pluralism  in  American 
higher  education.  I  beUeve  we  make  our  most 
important  contribution  to  our  society  by  em- 
phasizing the  strengths  of  our  special  tradi- 
tion, not  by  hiding  or  Ignoring  them  so  as 
to  be  Uke  everyone  else.  Loyola  1b  different.  It 
should  be  different,  or  it  has  no  right  to  exist. 
I  become  aU  the  more  convinced  of  this 
when  I  talk  to  students,  on  our  campus  and 
on  others.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
extraordinary  revival  in  deep  and  genuine 
reUgious  interest  on  the  part  of  more  and 
more  students.  I  think  It  is  part  of  our  prom- 
ise to  respond  to  that  Interest  and  to  meet 
the  needs  which  accompany  It.  And,  as  I  said 
last  year,  I  think  this  Is  the  responsibility 
not  only  of  those  directly  Involved  in  campus 
ministry,  not  only  of  our  Jesuit  colleagues, 
not  only  of  faculty  members  who  are  Cath- 
oUcs,  but  of  all  of  us,  students,  faculty  and 
administrators  alike.  This  college  was  built 
and  is  maintained  by  people  who  believe  that 
religion  is  the  most  Important  dimension  of 
human  living.  We  do  not  keep  our  promises 
if  we  do  not  translate  that  concern  into 
effective  action. 

I  would  go  further.  It  is  fashionable  today 
to  think  of  coUeges  like  ours  as  Christian,  or 
Judaeo-Christlan.  There  Is  so  much  that  is 
attractive  in  this  approach,  for  It  underlines 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  think  of  our  religious 
commitments  in  narrow,  divisive,  sectarian 
terms.  Yet,  I  think  there  is  a  danger  here,  a 
temptation  to  forego  the  full  contribution 
we  could  be  making  to  our  students  and  our 
society.  This  is  a  Catholic  college,  heir  to  a 
great  tradition  and  Unked  In  a  special  way 
to  mUllons  of  Catholics  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  no  monopoly  on  trust,  much  less  on 
goodness.  We  have  much  to  learn  from,  and 
much  to  emulate  in  our  Protestant  Brothers, 
our  Jewish  Brothers,  our  brothers  and  sisters 
of  all  reUglons  and  of  none.  But  we  also  have 
much  to  contribute  and  they  rightly  count 
upon  us  for  this  contribution. 

I  beUeve  that  we  should  consciously  and 
deliberately  emphasize  our  CathoUc  charac- 
ter and  heritage.  Surely  the  day  Is  long  past 
when  these  efforts  would  cause  any  difficul- 
ties to  our  many  colleagues  of  other  faiths 
or  the  very  slg^nlfl^ant  numbers  of  our  stu- 
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dents  who  are  of  other  faiths.  Our  aim  Is  not 
to  proselytize,  never  to  confuse  religious  In- 
doctrination with  academic  instruction.  In 
aU  my  years  here,  I  have  never  had  one  sin- 
gle student  or  faculty  member  complain  to 
me  that  we  were  infringing  upon  his  or  her 
religious  freedom  or  attempting  to  Influence 
him  or  her  unfairly  on  the  basis  of  the 
Catholic  character  of  the  CoUege.  But  I  can- 
not count  the  number  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty who  have  asked  us  to  do  even  more  to 
make  avaUable  and  vital  on  our  campus  the 
richness  of  wisdom  and  inspiration  which 
they  expect  a  Catholic  college  to  provide. 

And  so  I  appeal  to  you  once  again  to 
witness  to  your  religious  convictions  In  all 
your  deaUngs  with  your  students  and  with 
each  other.  Other  coUeges  and  universities 
can  perhaps  remain  Indifferent  to  the  reU- 
gious needs  of  their  students.  Loyola  cannot. 
We  are  pledged  to  respond  to  our  students, 
whatever  their  religious  communion.  And 
whether  they  currently  see  themselves  as 
members  of  any  religious  communion  at  aU. 
This  should  be  a  very  high  priority  with  us, 
and  a  promise  we  have  to  ke^. 

A  vital  religious  atmosphere  Is  the  basis 
for  the  caring  community  we  are  striving  to 
create,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  It.  We 
exist  to  serve  students,  and  you  know  that 
students  are  not  merely  learners,  but  peo- 
ple with  the  whole  range  of  human  a^lra- 
tlons,  feelings,  hopes  and  needs.  I  applaud 
once  again  the  way  so  many  of  you  give  of 
yourselves  unstintlngly  in  your  work  with 
these  young  men  and  women.  I  assure  you 
that  your  many  efforts  to  grulde,  encourage 
and  inspire  your  students  In  ways  which 
go  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  your  dis- 
cipline are  neither  unnoticed  nor  unap- 
preciated by  your  students  or  the  College 
generally.  I  encourage  you  always  to  see  each 
of  your  students,  however  average  or  gifted, 
as  the  single  purpose  for  everything  we  do. 
here.  Have  a  care  for  each  of  your  students, 
not  only  as  a  student  but  as  a  human  being. 
Loyola  was  founded  on  such  a  care.  Talk 
to  our  students,  and  you  wUl  find  that  most 
of  them  chose  this  ooUege  over  others  be- 
cause they  had  hopes  of  such  personal  rela- 
tionships with  faculty  members  like  your- 
selves. Surely  there  is  no  greater  promise  we 
have  to  keep. 

These  are  the  thoughts  I  wish  to  put  before 
you  on  this  occasion  and  before  these  dts- 
tlngulshed  guests  and  friends  of  Loyola.  But 
I  realize  that  thoughts  and  presidential  rhe- 
toric are  poor  things  tmd  often  forgotten. 
And  so,  before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pcse  to  you  something  better  and  more  last- 
ing than  I  am  able  to  achieve  with  words.  I 
would  like  to  put  before  you  someone  whose 
work  among  us  is  an  example  of  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say. 

This  afternoon,  I  am  deUghted  to  an- 
nounce that  through  the  generosity  of  Etarry 
W.  Bodgers  the  Third,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty,  we  are 
able  to  announce  the  creation  of  a  faculty 
award.  Henceforth,  each  year  we  shaU  recog- 
nize that  faciUty  member  whose  teaching 
during  the  preceding  year  has  been  Judged 
most  distinguished. 

In  order  to  Inaugurate  this  award  this  year, 
I  went,  some  weeks  ago,  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  our  best  students  in  Alpha  Sigma 
Nu,  the  National  Jesuit  Honor  Society,  and 
asked  their  help.  I  talked  to  them  and  to  my 
staff,  and  we  agreed  on  the  one  faculty  mem- 
ber here  at  Loyola  whose  teaching  this  year 
most  merits  the  title  distingvithed. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  an- 
nounce to  this  assembly  that  the  first  reci- 
pient of  the  Harry  W.  Rodgers,  Third.  Dis- 
tinguished Teacher  Award  at  Loyola  CoUege 
Is  Dr.  James  D.  Rozlcs,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics/Engineering.  We  are  honored  to  pre- 
sent Dr.  Rozlcs  with  this  award,  and  a  check 
for  one  thousand  dollars. 
Ladies  and  Oentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  be- 
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Ing  with  U8  today,  and  for  Joining  us  In 
honoring  Dr.  McElroy,  Mrs.  Mltcliell,  Mr. 
Yardley  and  Professor  Rozlcs.  As  a  private 
CathoUc  college,  Loyola  has  proialses  to 
keep — to  ourselves,  to  our  friends,  lo  Mary- 
land. With  your  help,  I  believe  we  («n  keep 
them.  Let  us  consider  and  rededlcite  our- 
selves to  what  we  do  at  Loyola.  Let  us  work 
together  to  make  Loyola  excel  as  a  commu- 
nity of  learning,  of  caring. 


DR.  JESS  DAVIS  RETIRE^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  PresidentJ  recent- 
ly one  of  New  Jersey's  most  out^anding 
educators  announced  his  decisioii  to  re- 
tire in  September  1972.  He  is  Dr^  Jess  H. 
Davis,  president  of  Stevens  Instjitute  of 
Technology  in  Hoboken. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  Ijleamed 
of  Dr.  Davis'  impending  retlremfent,  be- 
cause when  he  steps  down  New  Jersey 
and  the  Nation  will  lose  the  leadership  of 
a  determined  and  dynamic  educator.  I 
think  a  recent  editorial  in  the  iHudson 
Dispatch,  of  Unicm  City,  N.J.,  $ummed 
up  very  well  Dr.  Davis'  contribuitions  to 
Stevens  Institute,  and  I  ask  unlJiimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Mitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  [Record, 
as  follows :  I 

An  Eka  Is  Ending  at  STEVEf  s 

In  the  20  years  since  that  October  day  in 
1961  when  Dr.  Jess  H.  Davis  assujmed  the 
presidency  of  Stevens  Tech  in  Hobiken,  the 
engineering  college,  which  ranks  With  the 
first  rate  In  the  nation,  has  made  gigantic 
strides.  I 

Hence,  it  is  with  genuine  regret  that  one 
reads  of  the  decision  of  Dr.  Davis  Ito  retire 
in  September,  1972.  Not  that  it  iomes  as 
a  surprise — we  had  heard  reports  of  phis  dur- 
ing recent  months — but  that  one  knew  that 
It  had  to  eventually  come  .  J 

Dr.  Davis,  who  will  be  66  in  July,  Is  the 
fourth  president  of  the  instltut«t  having 
succeeded  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Davis,  whi  was  no 
relation.  But,  although  their  namef  are  the 
same  there  was  a  world  of  dlfferenc^  in  their 
outlook  and  approach  to  the  collega. 

Harvey  Davis  worked  within  the!  confines 
of  the  school  in  buUdlng  it.  Jess  Davis  has 
worked  in  exp«indlng  the  institute.lln  mak- 
ing it  known  throughout  the  business  world 
through  his  many  associations  on  boards  of 
directors  and  in  government.  j 

There  have  been  some  who  thoiight  that 
Dr.  Davis  paid  too  much  attentionjover  the 
past  two  decades  to  outside  activliies.  But, 
this  Is  the  way  the  college  was  able  to  get 
the  money  to  grow.  Public  relations  Is  one 
of  the  essential  aspects  of  being  a  president 
these  days.  i 

Dr.  Davis  Is  not  a  flamboyant  type,  not  at 
all.  He  Is  a  very  soft-spoken  Individual  and 
when  he  says  something  you  can  metisiire  the 
words  and  their  meai^ng.  They  a»e  preclae 
and  to  the  point.  He  does  not  go  in  for  20 
words  and  their  meaning.  They  ate  precise 
one  of  his  strong  points.  I 

His  counsel  has  been  sought  by  iiany.  for 
his  credentials  have  been  of  the  best.  And. 
as  an  educator  he  has  led  Steve^  on  the 
road  upward,  with  growth  In  educational  and 
research  programs,  although  this  year  the 
money  pinch  Is  being  felt  at  "the|stute,"  a 
point  which  has  dimmed  Its  outlobk  some- 
what. 

Stevens  la  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  |Davls  for 
these  20  years  and  New  Jersey  has  tlso  been 
lucky,  for  he  has  alfio  served  his  state  In 
various  roles.  The  search  for  a  mi  in  of  his 
caliber  to  succeed  him  wont  be  easy,  but 
we're  sure  Stevens  will  do  it.  It  ustj  ally  does. 


OODEN  NASH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
infrequently  there  arrives  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  an  observer  who  is  capable  of 
offering  unique  perspectives  of  man  and 
his  activities.  Rarer  yet  is  the  spectator 
who  is  able  to  express  such  insights  in 
sensitive  verse  which  is  warmly  received 
by  a  wide  cross-section  of  the  population. 

Ogden  Nash  was  one  of  those  remark- 
able men  who  possessed  these  charac- 
teristics. His  droll  and  gentle  poems, 
which  have  touched  not  only  residents  of 
Maryland  who  are  proud  to  claim  Mr 
Nash  as  one  of  our  own,  but  all  Ameri- 
cans, made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
humorists  for  decades. 

In  a  time  when  too  often  we  forget  our 
own  ability  to  laugh,  to  lose  the  broader 
perspective  amidst  our  own  personal  en- 
deavors, Ogden  Nash  continued .  to  ex- 
press this  gift  of  joy.  The  sense  of  hu- 
mor, he  would  remind  us,  should  be  as 
integral  a  part  of  our  lives  as  are  the 
other  five  senses. 

Ogden  Nash  will  be  missed — by  young 
and  old  alike.  But  he  has  left  behind  him 
a  wealth  of  wit  and  imderstanding  that 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  withstand  the 
test  of  time.  His  rhythmical  lyrics  will 
be  appreciated  by  still  more  generations 
in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  obituary  and  editorial  con- 
cerning Mr.  Nash  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's Baltimore  Sun  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ogden  Nash,  thx  Dboll  Detlatob,  Dibs 
AT  68 

Ogden  Nash,  who  for  four  decades  droUy 
deflated  the  pompous  and,  chortling  to  him- 
self, kidded  the  silly  in  bumpy,  wildly  rhym- 
ing and  hard-to-forget  verse,  died  yesterday 
at  the  age  of  68. 

Mr.  Nash  underwent  abdominal  surgery 
in  March  at  Union  Memorial  Hospital  and 
was  readmitted  a  short  time  later.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
April  19  with  severe  pneumonia  and  kidney 
failure,  a  Hopkins  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

"He  did  reasonably  well  the  first  two  weeka 
while  undergoing  treatment  with  an  arti- 
ficial kidney,"  the  spokesman  said  but  added 
that  "about  10  days  ago,  he  suffered  a 
stroke." 

Mr.  Nash's  wife  and  two  daughters  were 
present  when  he  died  about  2:30  P.M.  yester- 
day. "The  ultimate  cause  of  death  was  heart 
failure,"  the  hospital  spokesman  said. 

A  BalUmore&n  by  adoption,  Mr.  Nash  was 
a  member  of  a  select  little  band  of  mid-cen- 
tury wits  that  Included  James  Thurber, 
Dorothy  Parker,  S.  J.  Perelman,  E.  B.  White 
and  Robert  Benchley. 

"POT  IS   NOT" 

Mr.  Nash  was  the  man  who  wrote  In  1931, 
the  waning  days  of  Prohibition,  that  "candy- 
Is  dandy-  But  liquor-  Is  quicker."  In  the 
1960'8,  he  added:   "Pot  Is  not." 

He  left  no  epitaph,  but  a  lot  memorable 
satiric  verses.  "The  Billboards"  was  one  of 
his  most  famous  and,  he  said,  "not  too  bad 
of  an  albatross  to  keep  through  life";  It 
runs: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 

Perhaps  unless  the  bUlboards  fall 

I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 
Mr.    Nash's    brand    of   kindly    satire   was 
never  bitter.  If  possibly  a  little  sharp  around 


the  edges.  A  wealth  of  Insights  rather  than 
one  philosophy  made  up  its  wisdom. 

As  subject  matter,  he  chose  to  find  cheer- 
ful and  flippant  fault  with  such  Items  u 
women's  hats  and  other  people's  children. 
But  the  Nash  Irony  was  alloyed  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  tenderness  and  Jole  de  vlvre  that 
quickly  won  htm  friends. 

It  all  started  on  a  spring  afternoon  in  1930 
when  Mr.  Nash,  then  27  years  old  and  an 
advertising  copy  writer  for  Doubleday  &  Co.. 
the  publishing  house,  was  daydreaming 
about  an  Adirondack  trout  stream,  a  New 
Jersey  coastal  resort  or  a  Canadian  golf 
course — he  never  could  recall  which. 

As  his  thoughts  wandered,  he  Idly  wrote 
some  nonsensical  lines  of  poetry,  which  h« 
promptly  threw  In  a  wastebasket.  Later,  he 
rescued  the  paper,  titled  the  lines  "Spring 
Comes  to  Murray  HIU"  and  sent  the  poem  off 
to  The  New  Yorker. 

The  editors  there  liked  the  broken-line 
style  and  asked  for  more.  Soon  Mr.  Nash 
was  earning  more  writing  his  verses  than  ad- 
vertising copy. 

After  his  first  book,  "Hard  Llnee,"  wu 
published  In  1931,  he  decided  to  devote  full 
time  to  making  free  verse  freer.  "I  often 
wonder,"  be  said,  more  than  36  years  and  a 
dozen  books  later,  "whether  I  will  get  tired 
of  writing  my  verses  before  the  public  get< 
tired  of  reading  them,  <v  whether  it  will 
happen  the  other  way." 

Among  his  other  books  were  "Free  Wheel- 
ing" (1931),  "Happy  Days"  (1933)  "The 
Primrose  Path"  (1935),  "I'm  a  Stranger  Here 
Myself"  (1938).  "The  Pace  Is  PamUlar" 
(1940),  "Good  Intentions"  (1942),  'Many 
Long  Years  Ago"  (1945),  "Versus"  (1949), 
"You  Can't  Get  There  Prom  Here"  (1957), 
"Everyone  But  Thee  and  Me"  (1962), 
"Marriage  Lines — Notes  of  a  Student 
Husband"  (1964)  and  "There's  Always  An- 
other Windmill"  (1968). 

"I  don't  deal  In  great  social  issues.  The 
minor  Idiocies  of  humanity  are  my  field.  At 
least  they're  comments  by  a  minor  Idiot,  or 
maybe  a  major  Idiot." 

Mr.  Nash  also  helped  write  three  Broadway 
musical  comedies,  but  only  one — "One 
Touch  of  Venus,'  which  he  wrote  with  Kurt 
Weill  and  S.  J.  Perelman — was  a  hit. 

Por  many  years  he  toured  the  country  lec- 
turing. He  always  traveled  by  train  and  bus. 
"I  haven't  ridden  an  airplane  since  1937. 
It's  not  that  I'm  afraid  to  fly,"  he  said  In 
1968,  "but  I  Just  don't  want  to  miss  the 
scenery. 

"My  experiences  on  the  lecture  circuit 
have  been  extremely  pleasant.  I  found  none 
of  this  yokellsm  you  sometimes  hear  com- 
plaints about.  People  are  very  sincere,  and 
there  are  few  who  try  to  overwhelm  you." 

Mr.  Nash  often  wondered  aloud  about  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  his  kind  of  verse  and 
brand  of  humor. 

"Today's  coming  writers  seem  to  neglect 
humor — except  for  the  artificial,  sltuatlon- 
oomedy  variety,"  he  said.  "They  all  seem  to 
go  off  on  long  serious  dissertations  on  the 
world's  problems. 

"I  don't  understand  It.  In  these  trying 
times  we  need  humor  to  get  our  minds  off 
our  troubles. 

"Too  much  of  today's  humor  Is  machine- 
made,"  he  said  In  a  1968  Interview.  "It's  In- 
venting ridiculous  situations,  as  If  someone 
sat  down  and  said,  'Wouldn't  It  be  funny  if 
a  beautiful  millionaire  lady  Inherited  a  prize 
fighter,"  and  patterned  the  humor  to  fit. 

"To  me,  that's  unnatural.  Humor  always 
goes  back  to  the  human  race  and  Its  ever- 
lasting foibles." 

Although  critics  failed  to  bracket  him  wiin 
any  specific  class  of  poet,  many  admirers 
hailed  him  as  a  great  emancipator  of  EngUsn 

"I  once  nominated  Mr.  Nash  for  the  Poll^ 
zer  Prize,  but  the  Judges  weren't  llsteiUng. 
recalled  Clifton  Padlman,  the  critic.  'I  »" 
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only  thought  Mr.  Nash  the  best  writer  of 
light  verse  of  his  time,  but  sort  of  a  poet 
laureate  of  ovir  age  of  small  frictions. 

"He  writes,  in  a  suitably  bumpy  manner, 
about  these  troubles  we  all  share,  such  as 
the  common  cold  and  Monday  mornings." 
Phyllis  McGlnley,  one  of  America's  most 
highly  regarded  practitioners  of  light  poetry, 
once  said  that  "Ogden  Nash  did  more  to 
shape  my  outlook  on  the  writing  and  subject 
matter  of  poetry  than  any  other  poet  I  can 
think  of.  .  .  .  When  he  says  he  Is  only  a 
versifier,  he  Is  far  too  modest." 

But  Mr.  Nash's  critical  reception  was  not 
always  so  warm.  When  his  first  book  of  verse 
was  published,  the  august  Times  Literary 
Supplement  of  London  sniffed:  "Neat  Ideas 
marred  by  careless  rhyming." 

Mr.  Nash  maintained  that  careless  rhym- 
ing was  one  of  the  things  he  was  trying  to 
do,  and  preposterous  rhymes  such  as  "pian- 
ist" with  "neonlst"  with  "coeur  de  Honest" 
became  a  trademark. 

The  titles  of  his  poems  were  often  as  much 
of  a  delight  as  the  poems  themselves: 

"AH  Good  Americans  Go  to  Larousse,  or  I 
Don't  Pretend  to  be  Mollere  Than  Thou"; 
Who  Put  That  Spokesman  In  My  Wheel"; 
"Ill-Met  by  Flourence  or  Everybody's  Doing 
It  Who'd  Rather  Be  Eschewing  It";  "The 
Quack  Frown  Sox  Lumps  Over  the — or. 
Farewell,  Phi  Beta  Kafka"  and  "Very  Nice, 
Rembrandt,  but  How  About  a  Little  More 
Color." 

Some  of  his  verses  were  couplets  and 
quatrains  that,  once  heard,  ran  through  the 
mind  over  and  over  and  at  the  oddest  mo- 
ments. One  went: 

Celery,  raw 
Develops  the  jaw. 
But  celery,  stewed. 
Is  more  quietly  chewed. 
Others  of   his   verses   had   little   messages 
hidden  In  them.  One  such  was  "If  a  Boder 
Meet  a  Boder,  Need  a  Boder  Cry?  Yes": 
I  haven't  much  faith  In  bodlngs;  I  think  all 

bodlngs  are  daft  bodlngs. 
Forebodings  are  bad  enough,  but  deliver  me 

from  aftbodlngs. 
Aftbodlngs  are  what  too  many  of  us  suffer 

from  subsequent  to  making  decisions  of 

the  most  Inconsequential,  and  niggling. 
Aftbodlngs    prevent    people    In    restaurants 

from  enjoying  their  haunch  of  venison, 

because    they   keep    wondering    If   they 

shouldn't      have      ordered      the      roast 

crackling  suckling  pig.  .  . 
I  myself  am  more  and  more  Inclined  to  agree 

with  Omar  and  with  Satchel  Paige  as  I 

grow  older: 
Don't  try  to  rewrite  what  the  moving  flnger 

has  writ,  and  don't  ever  look  over  your 

shoulder. 

Mr.  Nash  was  round  of  face  and  generous 
of  g:lrth.  His  black-rimmed  spectacles  and 
ruddy  complexion  gave  him  the  look  of  H.  L. 
Mencken  In  a  Jolly  mood.  His  eyes  were  blue 
and  his  hair  light  (and  In  later  years  disap- 
pearing). 

He  described  his  voice  as  "clam  chowder  on 
the  East  Coast — New  England  with  a  little 
Savannah  at  odd  moments  " 

Mr.  Nash  was  bom  In  Rye,  N.Y.,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1902,  as  Frederick  Ogden  Nash  of 
Southern  parentage  and  leanings.  He  grew 
np  at  various  places  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
•ward  as  his  father,  Edmimd  Strudwlck  Nash, 
carried  on  an  export  business. 

He  attended  St.  George's  School,  In  New- 
port, R.I.,  for  three  years  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  a  year,  when  he  returned  to  St. 
George's  to  teach  for  a  year.  "I  lost  my  entire 
nervous  system  carving  lamb  for  a  table  of 
14-year-olds." 

His  next  venture  was  as  a  bond  salesman 
In  New  York.  In  two  years,  he  recalled,  he 
sold  one  bond — "to  my  godmother."  Next 
c«ne  a  spell  of  writing  street -car  advertising 


and  then  six  years  with  Doubleday  &  Co.  as 
an  advertising  copy  writer. 

After  his  big  splash  In  the  field  of  ram- 
bling verse,  he  became  managing  editor  of 
T^ie  New  Yorker  for  six  months  under  Harold 
Ross.  He  twice  went  to  Hollywood  as  a  script- 
writer, but  he  said  later  he  never  knew 
what  became  of  the  few  things  he  produced 
out  there. 

In  1931,  shortly  after  his  first  book  of  verse 
was  published,  he  married  a  Baltimore  girl. 
Prances  Rider  Leonard  They  moved  to  Balti- 
more three  years  later. 

Their  first  home  here  was  in  Roland  Park — 
a  multl-wlnged  stone  house  of  English  design 
surrounded  by  a  large  lawn  and  garden  and 
shade  trees. 

For  a  time  he  lived  In  New  York — an  ex- 
perience which  produced  the  observation:  "I 
Could  Not  Love  New  York  Had  I  Not  Loved 
Bahl-More."  But  "the  expense  and  conges- 
tion" of  New  York  got  to  him  and  he  re- 
turned to  live  In  Baltimore  In  1965  in  a 
pleasant  townhouse  In  the  Village  of  Cross 
Keys. 

He  became  a  devoted  Baltlmorean,  me* 
morlallzlng  the  Orioles  as  Marianne  Moore 
had  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  confessing 
once  that  he  shared  the  fanaticism  of  othei 
fans  of  the  Baltimore  Colts. 

He  immortalized  a  number  of  Colt  greats — 
and  especially  their  sudden-death  win  over 
the  Giants  In  1958 — with  a  pre-Super  Bowl 
verse  In  Life  magazine  In  1968. 

He  also  had  a  summer  home  In  North 
Hampton,  N.H.,  where  he  vised  to  say  he  was 
a  registered  member  of  the  Mugwump  party. 

The  Nashes  had  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John 
Marshall  Smith,  of  Sparlu,  Md.,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Eberstadt,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nash  also  Is  survived  by  a  brother. 
Aubrey  Nash,  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Nash  McWlUlam,  who  was  known 
as  Eleanor  Arnett  Nash  in  puMlc  life  as  col- 
liunnlst  for  The  Evening  Sun  and  author 
and  lecturer,  died  In  1969. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Nash  will  be  held 
at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  but  arrange- 
ments were  Incomplete  yesterday.  He  will  be 
buried  In  North  Hampton.  N.H. 

Mr.  Nash  took  In  stride  his  popularity, 
which  brought  forth  a  raft  of  Imitators 
through  the  years,  and,  In  "The  Sunset  Years 
of  Samuel  Shy,"  he  noted  with  a  certain  wist- 
ful gaiety  the  critical  acclaim  he  eventuaUy 
received : 
Master  may  I  be. 
But  not  of  my  fate. 

Now  comes  the  kisses,  too  many  too  late. 
Tell  me,  O  Parcae, 
Por  fain  woxild  I  know. 

Where     were    these    kisses    three    decades 
ago? 

OODEN   NABH 

The  publication  of  Ogden  Nash's  first 
poem  In  1930  was  a  national  event.  Not  only 
does  It  seem  so  In  retrospect:  It  seemed  so 
then.  There,  In  a  small  bright  flash  under 
the  encroaching  cloud  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, was  something  new  and  fresh  and  gay 
and  altogether  delightful.  Any  first  notion 
that,  nevertheless,  Naah  had  merely  hit  upon 
a  cute  little  transitory  trick  with  language 
was  swiftly  dissipated.  He  did  have  that 
trick,  but  It  was  much  more  than  a  trick. 
It  was  a  fine  sense  of  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  words. 

Literary  skill  alone  would  not  have  done 
It.  Behind  the  skUl,  and  the  entrancing 
qulrklness  of  expression,  lay  a  mind  of  gen- 
uine, steady  wit,  a  gentle  wit  but  boned 
with  Irony.  And  behind  that  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  sensitivity  and  warmth  and 
charm.  Nash  once  said  of  someone  that  he 
was  "sul  generis  to  a  fault."  Take  off  the  last 
three  words  of  that,  knock  them  away,  ob- 
literate them,  and  let  the  rest  stand  as  what 
Ogden  Nash  was  to  all  those,  near  and  un- 


known, whose  lives  were  pleasanter  because 
of  him. 


SCALPING  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
not  immodest  of  me  to  observe  that  I 
rank  high  Eunong  those  most  unloved  by 
the  broadcast  media. 

My  role  in  the  painful  and  abrupt  ex- 
cision of  $200,000,000  in  cigarette  adver- 
tising revenues,  my  hearing  revelation 
that  cereal  advertising  directed  at  chil- 
dren produces  distorted  perceptions  of 
nutritional  value,  my  questioning  of  the 
role  of  advertising  themes  and  tech- 
niques in  producing  drug  abuse  and 
alienation  among  the  young,  have  each 
served  to  secure  for  me  a  permanent 
place  in  broadcasting's  hall  of  infamy. 

But,  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  impressed 
by  the  broadcasters  plea  for  more  time 
to  sell  cancer,  nor  their  self-righteous 
pose  as  victims  of  discriminatory  reg- 
ulation, nor  their  flag  waving  of  first 
amendment  freedom  to  justify  the 
broadcast  peddling  of  a  lethal  commod- 
ity. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  as 
an  unabashed  advocate  of  the  true  first 
amendment  rights  of  broadcasting:  The 
right  to  develop,  shape,  and  disseminate 
news  and  public  affairs  programing  free 
of  the  yoke  of  bureaucratic  harassment, 
free  of  the  chilling  threat  of  congres- 
sional overview,  and  free  of  the  surge  to- 
ward thought  control  by  an  administra- 
tion exhibiting  fear,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
approval of  a  free  and  undomesticated 
press. 

This  passion  for  strait  jacketing  the 
press  is  by  no  means  a  partisan  virus.  It 
appears  to  afflict  equally,  occupants  of 
seats  of  pKJwer  without  regard  to  party. 
The  apologists  in  my  own  party  who 
sought  to  blame  the  1968  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic Convention  disaster  on  the  seeing 
eye  and  alert  ear  of  the  broadcast  media 
provided  no  gloss  of  honor  to  the  his- 
tory of  respect  for  first  amendment 
liberties. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  verities 
that  ought  to  be  set  straight.  The  first 
amendment  guards  the  integrity  of  a 
broadcast  journalist  with  precisely  the 
same  fierce  jealousy  as  it  guards  Bill 
Buckley,  Nick  Von  Hoffman,  and  Jack 
Anderson. 

But  is  not  the  broadcaster's  freedom 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  his  license 
to  utilize  the  public  airways?  Is  not  this 
the  theory  upon  which  the  ban  on  broad- 
cast cigarette  advertising  was  grounded? 

The  tinswer  to  both  questions  Is  an 
unequivocal  no. 

The  marketing  of  a  product — advertis- 
ing— has  nothing  to  do  with  the  free  dis- 
semination of  social  and  political  dis- 
course which  is  the  heart  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  expert  draftsmen  of 
the  bill  of  rights  were  not  preoccupied 
with  the  techniques  by  which  Paul  Revere 
sold  copperware. 

As  the  distinguished  Chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Judge  Bazelon  put  it: 

Promoting  the  sale  of  a  product  Is  not 
ordinarily  associated  with  any  of  the  interest 
which  the  First  Amendment  seeks  to  protect. 
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As  a  rule.  It  does  not  affect  the  . 
process,  does  not  contribute  to  the  fxcbange 
of  ideas,  does  not  provide  information  on 
matters  of  pubUc  importance,  andls  not, 
except  perhaps  for  the  Ad-men.  a  fofm  of  In- 
dividual self-expression.  It  Is  rathef  a  form 
of  merchandising  subject  to  limitation  for 
public  purposes  like  other  business  f  ractlces. 

But  those  progrsuns  which  are  the  ob- 
ject of  administration  and  congressional 
ire  fall  well  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
very  forms  of  speech  which  t^e  first 
amendment  was  designed  to  gxifird. 

The  calculated  effort  launched  by  the 
Vice  President  in  Etes  Moines  in  Novem- 
ber 1969.  to  inhibit  analysis  ai|d  criti- 
cism of  presidential  proclamations  struck 
right  at  the  core  of  press  freedom.  Mao 
Tse-timg  In  his  coxmtry  can  command 
and  enforce  press  silence.  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
in  his  coimtry  cannot. 

And  what  of  the  latest  episode  of 
media  intimidation— the  assault  on  the 
CBS  program  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." The  fairness  doctrine  afforded  the 
program's  critics  ample  opportunity  to 
rebut  and  counter  its  message.  But  the 
current  administration's  inquisHlon  into 
the  journalistic  process  represents  a  bold 
abuse  of  governmental  power  whjch  can- 
not be  tolerated.  As  a  member  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee^  I  want 
to  commend  its  chairman.  (Mr.  P.^store) 
for  taking  no  part  in  the  congressional 
vendetta  against  CBS,  its  bitter  reward 
for  elevating  the  sights  of  joumajistic  re- 
sponsibility. I  trust  that  the  U.a.  Senate 
will  never  abuse  its  process  in  so  mis- 
chievous an  enterprise. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  recently  challenged 
network  reporting  of  the  administration's 
Laotian  adventure.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortxme  to  view  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  news  programing  during  that  period. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  perceived  that  its  reporting 
shed  no  benevolent  light  on  tha  admin- 
istration's Laotian  operation,  1  cannot 
disagree.  I 

The  networks  reported  that  eight  U.S. 
helicopters  were  obliterated  In  a  matter 
of  hours — that  was  not  favorable  to  the 
administration. 

The  networks  reported  that  the  seg- 
ment of  pipe  ostensibly  seized  Ini  the  cur- 
rent Lswtian  incursion,  had  in  lact  been 
secured  some  months  previously.  That 
did  not  shed  a  favorable  light  on  the 
administration. 

An  interview  with  Vice  Presiflent  Ky, 
criticizing  the  tactical  design  ot  the  op- 
eration did  not  reflect  favorably  on  the 
administration.  Plainly,  the  interests  of 
the  adn:dnlstration  in  avoiding  icritlcism 
would  have  been  best  served  by; the  sup- 
pression of  these  items,  but  \((ould  the 
overridng  interests  of  a  free  socjlety  have 
been  equally  well  served? 

And  would  the  interest  of  a  free  so- 
ciety have  been  served  by  a  suppression  or 
deletion  of  the  bitter  and  imttassloned 
commentary  of  Harry  Reasoner  of  ABC? 
A  commentary  which  so  moved  tne  that  I 
asked  for  the  text: 

An  embargo — a  modification  of  the  cen- 
sorship which  prevailed  In  World  War  n  and 
Korea — U  a  legitimate  means  of  protect- 
ing American  military  activity  frbm  enemy 
knowledge. 


But  this  particular  embargo  has  a  smell 
about  It,  a  smell  of  being  designed  Instead 
to  protect  American  military  activity  from 
Americana. 

And  In  a  case  where  Alexel  Kosygln,  Jap- 
anese newsmen,  the  dally  Communist  news- 
paper of  Hanoi,  the  Viet  Cong  radio  and 
Senator  George  Aiken — who  Is  Incapable  of 
being  embargoed — all  seem  to  know  what 
Is  going  on,  and  when  every  news  service 
and  network  has  capable  reporters  on  the 
scene  in  the  northwest  comer  of  South  Viet- 
nam— In  a  case  like  this  the  situation  has  the 
distinct  odor  of  a  managed  public  relations 
trick  In  the  guise  of  security. 

I  suppose  we  would  all  be  so  much  hap- 
pier if  we  did  not  have  to  confront  the 
horror,  the  meaninglessness,  the  perver- 
sion of  our  principles,  the  death  of  45,000 
yoimg  Americans.  We  would  be  happy, 
that  is,  until  it  was  too  late  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  our  errors  and  alter 
our  course  of  conduct.  Would  the  interest 
of  a  free  society  be  served  by  that? 

Congress  has  no  right  to  subpena 
working  papers  of  a  television  documen- 
tary, no  right  to  question  nor  to  dictate, 
editori£il  decisions.  It  has  no  right  to  force 
the  disclosure  of  news  sources.  If  we  can- 
not stand  the  heat  generated  by  free 
press,  then  we  cannot  stand  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  free  society. 

The  first  amendment,  battered  and 
assaulted  throughout  its  history  has 
stood  us  well.  Its  message  to  politicians 
who  have  tampered  with  it  remsdns  es- 
sentially simple.  Hands  off. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  addi- 
tional materials  on  this  critical  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Owing    More   Than   Bad    News 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

No  matter  how  hard  we  try.  the  press  can't 
do  anything  right  as  far  as  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Is  concerned. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  attacks  of 
President  Nixon,  Splro  Agnew,  and  John 
MltcheU  have  not  fallen  on  deaf  cars.  A 
sincere  group  of  journalists  and  TV  com- 
mentators has  formed  an  "Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee to  Make  the  News  More  Palatable  to  the 
Administration." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  last  week  In  the 
Georgetown  basement  of  a  famous  cartoonist. 

"Gentlemen,"  a  syndicated  colvunnlst  said, 
"the  administration  Is  fed  up  with  the  way 
the  nation's  media  are  reporting  the  news. 
It  Is  our  duty  as  Americans  to  change  our 
ways." 

"Huzzah,  huzzah,"  everyone  shouted. 

"Are  there  any  suggestions?" 

"How  about  coming  out  for  Judge  Cars- 
well?"  someone  asked. 

"It's  too  late  unless  there  Is  a  new  open- 
ing on  the  Supreme  Court,"  an  editorial 
writer  replied. 

"What  about  refusing  to  report  the  unem- 
ployment figures  In  the  United  States?" 

"That  would  please  the  administration,"  a 
White  House  correspondent  said. 

"How  about  pulling  all  oxir  correspondents 
out  of  Indochina  and  accepting  only  the  word 
of  the  Pentagon  briefers?" 

"It's  a  step  m  the  right  direction,"  a  TV 
correspondent  agreed. 

"It  Isn't  enough,"  a  columnist  said. 
"This  administration  deserves  more  than  a 
few  bones." 

"I've  got  It,"  suggested  a  reporter.  "Sui^xim 
we  agree  every  week  to  turn  over  all  oiir  note- 
books and  films  and  radio  tapes  to  the 
Justice   Department?" 


An  editor  said,  "John  Mitchell  would  like 
that." 

"And  suppose  we  make  an  agreement  not 
to  report  any  news  from  Bed  China  without 
first  clearing  It  with  Splro  Agnew?" 

"Huzzah  huzzah,"  everyone  shouted. 

A  woman  reporter  said,  "What  about 
putting  an  embargo  on  all  news  about  antl- 
Vietnam  war  demonstrations?" 

"Or  demonstrations  of  any  kind?"  someone 
else  said. 

"We  could  do  It  If  we  put  our  hearts  In  It," 
the  cartoonist  said. 

"These  are  all  good  suggesUons."  the  edl- 
torlal  writer  said.  "But  we  owe  this  admln- 
Istratfcn  more  than  Just  suppressing  bad 
news.  We  have  to  print  the  good  news  about 
what  President  Nixon  Is  doing." 

"Huzzah.  huzzah."  everyone  cried. 

"Let's  hear  a  few  suggestions." 

There  was  dead  sUence  In  the  room. 

The  woman  reporter  finally  said.  "Nlxon'i 
marrying  off  his  daughter  to  a  very  nlw 
young  man." 

"He  kept  Henry  Kissinger  from  being 
kidnapped."  someone  else  added. 

"He  got  Congress  to  vote  on  the  SST." 

"He  made  Splro  Agnew  Into  a  hoxisehoid 
word." 

"He  brought  Martha  Mitchell  to  Wash- 
ington." 

"He  made  everything  perfectly  clear." 

"That's  enough  to  start  with."  the 
syndicated  colimmlst  said.  "We're  all  agreed 
then,  that  we're  going  to  lay  off  the  Nixon 
administration  until  after  the  election." 

"Huzzah.  huzzah."  everyone  cried. 

Unfortunately,  at  that  moment  1(X)  federal 
marshals,  who  had  been  tipped  off  by  an 
FBI  Informer,  crashed  Into  the  basement 
and  arrested  everyone  for  conspiring  to  over- 
throw the  United  States  government. 

"That  does  It."  said  an  editor  as  he  wae 
put  Into  a  paddy  wagon.  "No  more  mister 
good  guy." 

How  THE  WnrrB  House  Keeps  Its  Eti  ok 
THE  Network  News  Shows 
(By  Edwin  Diamond) 

In  the  two  years  he  has  been  President, 
Richard  Nixon  has  averaged  at  least  one  na- 
tional television  appearance  a  month,  regu- 
larly siunmonlng,  at  will,  the  three  commer- 
cial networks  with  their  potential  audience  of 
60  million  homes.  Some  of  these  appearance* 
couldn't  miss,  box-ofllce-wlse :  the  converaa- 
tlon  with  the  first  astronauts  standing  on  the 
moon;  the  post-game  telephone  call  to  the 
locker  room  when  Texas  vron  the  national 
college  football  "championship";  the  bit  part 
on  a  Bob  Hope  Special;  the  report  on  Cam- 
bodia featuring  the  first  use  of  film  clip* 
to  Ulustrate  a  Presidential  speech;  and  hit 
8iuT>rlse  appearance  on  camera  In  the  White 
House  preeeroom  to  build  up  the  audience  foe 
a  speech  the  following  nl^t — the  first  Presi- 
dential tease  In  TV  history.  ContempUtlng 
the  President's  careful  cultivation  of  the  me- 
dium, Nicholas  Johnson,  the  maverick  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Comiali- 
slon.  summed  it  all  up  as  "government  by 
television." 

But  while  the  Nixon  Administration  rell« 
on  national  television.  It  has  no  oonfldena 
In  It.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  men  around 
Nlxon  are  convinced  down  to  their  Wadi 
wlngtlpped  shoes  that  a  band  of  hot-eyed 
New  York  radical-liberals  slants  the  newa  on 
the  network  programs,  abetted  by  young 
Nlxon-haters  In  the  Washington  bureau*. 
(This  conviction  has  some  basis  In  fact 
many  young  reporters  just  don't  like  Blchari 
NUon  and  refer  to  him  as  "The  Trick"  In  con- 
versation.) It  Is  also  widely  recognized  tha* 
within  the  White  House  there  Is  enormous 
naJvet*  about  what  JoumaUsm  Is  all  about 
Key  advisers  Uke  Presidential  Counselor  H.  H. 
(Bob)  Haldeman,  for  example,  propped  in  tb« 
Los  Angeles  office  of  J.  Walter  ThompMO. 
handling  the  advertising  account  of  Prencfli 
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mustard.  (Press  Secretary  Bon  Zlegler  Is  a 
J  Walter  Thompeon  man,  too,  but  he  Is  re- 
oirded  strictly  as  a  conduit  who  says  what 
he's  told  and  has  no  policy  Influence.)  This 
inexperience  serves  to  feed  a  kind  of  paranoia 
about  the  forcee  of  darkness  In  New  York. 
"The  men  aroiind  Nlxon  don't  know  anything 
lOwut  the  news."  a  network  news  vice  presi- 
dent says.  "They  think  we're  all  supposed  to 
throw  our  hats  up  In  the  air  and  shout 
•Hooray'  every  day.  They  want  a  PB  Job, 
not  serious  coverage." 

Curiously,  though,  Richard  Nlxon,  the  pre- 
eminent television  President,  rarely  watches 
TV  at  all,  except  for  sports  events.  Moreover. 
Splro  Agnew.  who  has  taken  over  the  role  as 
chief  media  critic  for  the  Administration,  also 
le  a  non-viewer  except  for  the  sports.  (Mrs. 
Agnew,  who  did  watch  CBS's  recent  sixty 
jftnutes  biography  of  her  husband's  rise  from 
the  Baltimore  Board  of  Zoning  AppecOs  to  the 
second  highest  office  In  the  land,  says  she  Is 
glad  that  the  Vice  President  didn't  see  the 
program.)  His  unfamlllarity  with  what  ap- 
pears on  the  screen,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  President  from  having  opinions 
about  television's  performance.  The  Job  of 
monitoring  the  networks — and  reporting  to 
Mr.  Nlxon  on  what  they  are  saying  and  do- 
ing—has been  assigned  to  a  staff  of  young 
White  House  aides  headed  by  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan, a  33-year-old  special  assistant  to  the 
President. 

A  graduate  of  Georgetown  University  and 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Buchanan  has  contributed  ideas  and  phrases 
to  the  speeches  of  both  Nlxon  and  Agnew.  His 
major  Influence  at  present,  however.  Is  as 
"editor  and  publisher"  of  The  Presidents 
Daily  Briefing  Book,  a  4,000-  to  10,000-word 
compendliun  of  what  television,  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  saying  about  the  world, 
the  nation,  and  the  Nlxon  Administration. 
The  Briefing  Book,  which  comes  out  six  days 
a  week,  consists  of  flve  segments.  The  first 
section — "the  news  top,"  Buchanan  calls  It — 
gives  a  feeling  of  the  main  stories  of  the  day 
before  In  some  500  words.  Buchanan  writes 
It  around  7  ajn.  In  order  to  get  it  on  the 
President's  desk  at  8. 

Buchanan  can  only  watch  as  much  TV  as 
his  other  chores  permit,  but  his  staff  assist- 
ant, a  personable  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate  named  Lyndon  K.  (Mort)  Allln,  Is 
the  closest  thing  to  a  media  freak  the  White 
House  has.  Allln  often  monitors  the  TV  news 
programs,  the  talk  shows,  and  other  public 
affairs  programming  from  7  ajn.  until  after 
midnight.  In  one  two-day  period,  he  per- 
sonally monitored  no  fewer  than  ten  of 
thirteen  programs  of  Interest  to  the  Admin- 
istration. Together.  Buchanan  and  Allln — 
and  their  assistants  and  assorted  electronic 
gear — serve  as  the  eyes  of  Blchard  Nlxon. 

Naturally  enough,  the  networks  brood  a 
lot  about  what  the  President's  TV  analysts 
are  thinking,  and  saying,  as  they  watch  the 
TV  news  shows.  One  not  uncommon  opinion 
among  Washington  TV  people  Is  that  the 
Briefing  Book  Is  like  the  Vatican's  Index. 
recording  the  sins  of  putative  heretics  Uke 
NBC's  David  Brlnkley  and  CBS's  Dan  Rather 
(and.  as  well,  the  more  saintly  performances 
of  ABC's  Howard  K.  Smith  and  others  thought 
to  rank  high  In  the  Administrations  hagl- 
ography) .  In  this  view,  a  correspondent  whose 
name  gets  on  the  Index  eventually  may  suffer 
excommunication.  One  current  story  holds 
that  Prank  Beynolds.  who  was  recently  ban- 
ished from  the  ABC  Evening  News  (because. 
It  was  thought,  of  his  gloomy  attitude  toward 
the  news),  had  been  the  subject  of  a  White 
House  "dossier"  for  his  alleged  antl-Nlxon 
attitudes.  The  Nlxon  media  monitors,  a  New 
York  network  executive  declares,  "are  more 
OathoUc  than  the  Pope — they  Imagine  slights 
and  slanting  In  material  that  a  more  experi- 
enced man  like  Nlxon  himself  would  Ig- 
nore . . ." 

Administration  spokesmen  scoff  at  stories 


of  an  Index  and  of  dossiers.  The  President's 
Briefing  Book,  Bon  Zlegler  has  said,  is  "very 
objective."  Unfortunately,  his  claims  of  ob- 
jectivity cannot  be  directly  verified;  the 
President's  staff  jealously  guards  copies  of 
the  book.  The  book  Is  stamped  "Pot  the  Eyes 
of  the  President  Only"  and  originally  that 
was  the  case.  Now  some  50  copies  are  dis- 
tributed to  White  House  staff  people,  but 
few  If  any  of  them  are  willing  to  share  their 
copy  with  outsiders. 

The  President's  TV  monitors  bristle  If  thedr 
product  Is  chaOlenged.  Not  too  long  ago,  when 
I  publicly  observed  that  Buchanan  and  the 
White  House  staff  who  put  together  the  dally 
Briefing  Book  were  young  and  relatively  In- 
experienced about  the  news  business — and, 
therefore,  perhaps  quicker  to  see  slights  In 
media  coverage — a  young  White  House  man 
shot  back  at  me  with  anger.  "What  do  you 
mean,  'inexperienced'?  Pat's  a  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism!" 

Of  the  chief  TV  watchers  In  the  White 
House,  only  Pat  Buchanan  has  In  fact  been 
a  working  journalist.  After  taking  his  MJS. 
degree  at  Columbia  In  1962.  Buchanan  went 
to  work  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
as  an  editorial  writer.  He  was  assistant  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  when  he  left  to  Join 
the  Nlxon  shadow  campaign  In  1966.  Mort 
Allln.  who  has  just  turned  30.  earned  his 
B.A.  and  did  graduate  work  at  Wisconsin  In 
political  science.  During  1966-67,  he  was  a 
high  school  teacher  of  government  In  Janes- 
vlUe,  Wisconsin,  leaving  to  become  national 
director  of  Youth  for  Nlxon.  In  January,  1969, 
at  the  same  time  that  President  Nlxon  was 
moving  Into  the  White  House.  Allln  moved 
Into  the  suite  used  by  Buchanan  In  the 
Executive  Office  Building  across  the  alley. 

Buchanan  and  Allln  alternate  their  TV 
monitoring  schedules,  sometimes  beginning 
with  NBC's  Today  show  or  the  CBS  Morn- 
ing News  and  ending  their  work  day  watch- 
ing on  the  three  sets  In  the  EOB  suite.  After 
dinner,  Buchanan  can  watch  more  TV  In  his 
bachelor  apartment  on  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Allln,  who  Is  married  and  has  a  one-year-old 
daughter,  often  watches  Prost,  Carson,  Grlf- 
fln,  or  Cavett,  eapeclaUy  when  a  political 
guest  is  on. 

Any  programs  that  they  have  to  miss  may 
be  assigned  to  Miss  Leslye  Arsht,  a  native  of 
Houston.  Texas,  who  once  worked  for  Harry 
Flemmlng.  a  Presidential  staff  assistant  now 
working  on  the  Nlxon  re-election  campaign. 
In  addition  to  Miss  Arsht.  two  young  aides — 
one  still  In  college,  the  other  a  recent  grad- 
uate— dip  the  wire  service  copy  and  go 
through  some  50  newspapers  and  some  35 
magazines  each  week. 

Should  the  Buchanan  staff  miss  any  pro- 
gram, the  Army  Signal  Corps  detail  assigned 
to  the  White  House  Communications  Branch 
remains  vigilant.  The  corpsmen  record  on 
videotape  the  regular  news  programs  as  weU 
as  such  news  shows  as  Sixty  Minutes  and 
NBC's  First  Tuesday.  The  Buchanan  staff  In- 
herited the  videotape  eqiUpment  from  the 
Johnson  Administration.  According  to  * 
vnilte  House  aide,  LBJ  had  the  corpsmen 
tape  his  own  performances  and  certain  enter- 
tainment favorites,  like  Bonanza. 

The  network  tapes  and  the  dally  revorts 
are  saved,  and  every  three  weeks  or  so  Buch- 
anan does  a  "media  trend  analysis"  for  the 
President.  These  trend  pieces  can  be  orga- 
nized topically — coverage  of  the  Haynsworth 
Supreme  Court  nomination,  say,  or  the  res- 
ignation of  Walter  Hlckel  from  the  Cabi- 
net— or  by  news  medium.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
during  the  Laotian  invasion,  Buchanan 
went  back  and  did  an  analysis  of  the  Cam- 
bodian coverage  of  April.  1970. 

The  Buchanan  staff's  defense  of  the  "ob- 
jsctlvlty"  of  their  dally  TV  report  Is  some- 
what ambivalent.  Buchanan  has  referred  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  Briefing  Book  as  a 
"news  digest"  ot  "news  summary,"  but  when 
he  speaks  of  the  TV  section,  he  calls  his 


work  an  "analysis."  The  TV  section,  he  has 
said,  "covers  what's  the  lead  in  the  news, 
how  It's  played,  how  the  Administration  has 
ootne  off." 

Buchanan  Is  likely  to  have  a  special  view  of 
how  the  Administration  Is  treated.  Around 
the  wmte  House  he  Is  considered  much  more 
conservative  than  his  boss,  who  Ukes  to  think 
of  himself  as  occupying  a  "centrist"  position. 
"Pat  Buchanan."  says  one  White  House  re- 
porter only  half-klddlngly,  "Is  to  the  right  of 
Attlla  the  Hun." 

For  his  part.  Allln  declares  that  the  Brief- 
ing Book  "gives  It  straight."  But  he  adds: 
"We  watch  so  much  that  we  cant  help  hav- 
ing opinions.  There  are  some  times  when  you 
cant  resist  making  a  comment  .  .  ."  Pressed 
for  examples  of  the  kind  of  editorial  com- 
ment contained  In  the  TV  section,  aides  cite 
phrases  like  "Brlnkley  really  zapped  us  on 
that  one."  or  "We  thought  that  outfit  was 
with  us  on  this  Issue  .  .  ." 

Interestingly,  the  wider  circulation  the 
Briefing  Book  now  gets  has  forced  the  staff 
to  cut  down  on  their  oplnlonatlng.  The  60 
people  In  the  White  House  who  now  read  the 
report.  Allln  says,  represent  a  wide  spread  of 
Bepubllcan  poUtlcal  phlloaophy — conserva- 
tive, moderate  and  liberal — and  the  monitors 
ao  not  wish  to  offend  any  point  of  view. 
Even  within  the  White  House  family.  It 
seems,  there  are  dangers  to  Instant  analysis. 

Despite  denials,  the  strong  Impression  per- 
sists that  the  TV  monitors  conduct  contin- 
uous "ratings"  of  the  networks.  A  year  ago 
Buchanan  told  Earl  Mazo,  the  former  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent,  now  a  commentator 
for  WTOP-TV  In  Washington,  that  In  his 
opinion  one  network  was  "consistently  not 
fair  and  objective  with  regard  to  Adminis- 
tration reports."  lifazo  could  not  get  Bu- 
chanan to  name  the  network,  but  the  Im- 
pression at  the  time  was  that  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report  had  caused  NBC  to  fall  In 
the  Administration's  esteem.  In  the  year 
since,  the  morning  line  Is  that  NBC  has 
traced  an  erratic  pattern  In  the  WMte  House 
ratings.  The  Today  show  get  good  marks,  but 
NBC's  Evening  News  stands  accused  of  going 
along  with  the  Democrats'  game  In  the  1970 
elections  by  "playing  the  nation's  economic 
woes  all  out  of  proportion  .  .   ." 

But  while  NBC  was  falling.  It  seems.  CBS 
was  plvunmetlng  In  the  White  House's  book. 
Even  before  the  CBS  Reports  documentary 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  made  the 
White  House  unhappy,  CBS's  Dan  Bather 
had  been  a  target  of  highly  unfavorable  re- 
views there.  Bather's  commentary  after  the 
President's  last  State  of  the  Union  address 
brought  such  comments  as  "snide,"  "schlzo- 
plyenlc"  and  "unbelievable." 

ABC.  by  all  accoimts.  Is  at  the  top  of 
the  ratings.  Howard  K.  Smith  Is  a  favorite 
for  his  on-air  support  of  the  Presidents 
Vietnam  policies.  The  ABC  Evening  News 
wins  points  because  It  clearly  labels  com- 
mentary. By  contrast.  NBC  News,  In  one 
monitor's  words,  "allows  correspondents  to 
go  on  for  a  minute  of  editorializing  In  the 
guise  of  a  news  report  .  .  ."  Finally.  James  C. 
Hagerty.  an  ABC  vice  president  and  a  former 
poUtlcal  associate  of  Mr.  Nixon's,  keeps  things 
cool  at  the  network.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
when  the  commercial  networks  had  reason 
to  feel  beleaguered  because  of  Wlilte  House 
and  BepubUcan  Congressional  concern  about 
the  bad  news  being  reported  out  of  Laos  (why 
do  they  talk  about  the  four  ABVN  battalions 
that  ran  away  rather  than  the  eighteen  bat- 
taUons  that  fought  weU?  Mr.  Nlxon  com- 
plained In  a  television  Interview  with  Smith) . 
ABC  pointedly  left  the  rebuttal  to  CBS  and 
NBC.  Just  as  pointedly,  CBS  News  president 
Richard  Salant  lamented  the  "tragic"  silence 
on   ABC's   part. 

The  posslblUty  that  the  White  House  rat- 
ings men  put  down  tills  network  or  that  cor- 
respondent for  alleged  sins  hardly  shakes  the 
repubUc's  foundations.  But  If  the  media  re- 
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ports  prepared  for  him  give  the 
myopic  view  of  events — and  If  the 
passes  these  misapprehensions  alon^ 
public — then  It   is   another  matter 
On  March  22.  the  President,  on  the 
his  own  staff's  Cambodia  media 
a  national  television  audience  that  t 
had  distorted  his  Indochina  poUcle^ 
complete  or  unfair  coverage; 

"Lefs  lock  at  Cambodia  for  Just  a 
I  Just  saw  a  svmamary  of  two  week  i 
age  by  the  television  networks  an 
newspapers.    .    .    .   For  two   weeks 
whelming  majority  of  the  nation's 
television,    after    Cambodia,    carrlejd 
themes:   one.  the  Chinese  might 
two,  casualties  would  soar,  the  war 
expanded,  and  third,  there  was  a  da 
American  withdrawal  might  be 

The  President  then  went  on  to  say 
media  had  been  wrong  in  these  ana 
he  suggested  that  the  same  would 
true   about  the  Laotian  coverage 
was  sound,  but  were  the  data  upon 
based  his  statement?  A  disinterested 
student  who  carefully  listened  to 
going  on  In  the  United  States  at 
of  Cambodia  would  have  heard  at 
other  major  themes — that  the  U.S 
fllctlng  a  frightful  toll  In  civilian 
that  many  Americans  were 
announced  U.S.  goal  of  saving  the 
government,  and  that  the  war  waa 
U.S.   society   apart.   Certainly   these 
were  sounded  more  often  than  fear  of 
Intervention. 

In  theory,  the  TV  monltorlngs,  the 
Books,  the  media  trend  analyses,  are 
Ideas  to  help  inform  a  busy  and 
executive.  In  practice,  measuring 
Administration   comes  oB"   is   an 
art.   It  seems  to  substitute   poUticil 
ments  for  Journalistic  Judgments,  oi 
raise  the  question,  are  the  monitors 
cemed  with  "objectivity"  at  all  ' 
themselves?  At  times  they  seem 
believers,   capable  of  seeing   things 
absolute  terms.  A  White  House  man 
spoke  of  one  network  as  "screwing 
another  was  "a  house  outfit." 

There  Is  no  middle  ground.  A  top 
man  was  talking  to  Henry  Kissinger 
the  phone  rang.  The  President  was 
on  the  line.  Oive  him  my  regards, 
network  man.  "Oh,  no,"  came  the 
hears  you  dont  like  us  any  more 
bad  not  seen  the  President  since 
paign.  "When  did  be  get  the  crazy 
I  was  an  enemy?"  the  man  asked. 

Where  indeed? 
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How  To  Put  Prfssube  on  a  TELiirisiON 
Network,  QinzTi.Y 

While  Pat  Buchanan  and  his  tefem  talk 
about  how  the  networks  are  cove)lng  the 
news,  other  members  of  the  Nixon  team  ac 
tually  do  something  about  It.  At  the  center 
of  the  action  Is  Herb  Klein.  Whltt  House 
director  of  communications.  His  pesple  are 
on  the  phone  dally  with  the  networks,  book- 
ing Administration  talent  on  Interv  ew  pro- 
grams, network  news  specials  and,  o; '  course 
the  talk  shows.  The  recent  flap  over  Dick 
Cavett's  handling  of  the  supersonl :  trans 
port  debate — the  White  House,  In  etii  set,  held 
a  stopwatch  in  deciding  that  Caiett  was 
"unbalanced"  In  bis  lineup  of  guests 
against  the  SST — was  exceptional 
the  fact  that  it  became  well  known 

No  network  admits  to  keeping  a  Idg  of  the 
calls  It  get?  from  the  White  Housf 
does  for  calls  from  private  citizens) . 
telephone    Isn't    the    only    way    th< 
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House  delivers  a  message.  A  veteran  ]  producer 
at   CBS   explains   the   process   this    nray: 

"This  Administration  has  two  techniques 
for  manipulating  the  networks.  On^  Is  the 
'early  warning  letter"  addressed  t4  Prank 
Stanton,  say.  from  Herb  Klein.  It  sais  some- 


thing like,  'We  understand  you  are  plan- 
ning a  program  or  feature  on  nuclear  car- 
riers' or  some  such  topic.  "We  trust  you  will 
be  checking  with  so-and-so  at  the  Pentagon 
to  get   all   the  facts  you   need   .   .   .' 

"Dr.  Stanton  sends  the  letter  on  to  Dick 
Jencks.  who  sends  It  over  to  Dick  Salant. 
who  sends  It  down  the  hall  to  the  vice 
president  for  news  or  specials,  who  sends 
it  to  the  executive  producer,  who  sends  it  to 
the  producer  .  .  .  Each  executive  scribbles 
on  the  buck  slip  'What's  up?'  or  'What's  this 
about?" — and  promptly  puts  the  matter  out 
of  his  mind.  After  all,  he's  asked  someone 
else  to  look  into  it.  The  guy  at  the  end  of  the 
line  is  natxirally  all  shook  up.  He's  the  low- 
est man  on  the  totem  pole  and  knows  if  he 
goes  ahead  with  the  project  and  there's  a 
complaint,  he  is  the  one  in  trouble  since 
everyone  else  has,  in  effect,  called  It  to  his 
attention.  So  you  deunn  well  call  so-and-so 
at  the  Pentagon  and  wrap  your  item  in  a  lot 
of  bland  cotton  .  .  . 

"The  second  technique  Is  the  'eleventh- 
hour  telegram.'  Again,  it  goes  right  to  Stan- 
ton. It  may  come  from  a  Cabinet  officer  and 
it  warns  of  'the  great  danger  in  putting  out 
a  biased  account'  unless  an  Interview  with 
so-and-so  is  included.  This  last-minute  ap- 
peal is  Intended  to  shake  them  up  so  much 
that  the  project  doesn't  get  on  the  air  .  .  . 
I've  seen  it  happen." 

Sometimes  White  House  telephone  power 
need  only  be  used  once,  like  a  deep-cutting 
scalpel,  to  make  its  point.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post.  Herb  Klein  and  Ron  Zleg- 
ler  made  at  least  twenty  calls  to  TV  stations 
around  the  country  the  night  of  the  Pres- 
ident's major  Vietnam  address  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1969,  inquiring  if  the  stations  were 
planning  to  make  any  editorial  comment  on 
the  speech.  The  same  night,  Dean  Burch, 
who  had  Just  been  named  chairman  of  the 
FCC.  personally  called  Stanton.  NBC  Pres- 
ident Julian  Goodman  and  ABC  President 
James  Duffy  to  request  transcripts  of  their 
commentators'  remarks  about  the  speech. 

The  Administration's  techniques  for  man- 
ipulating the  media  employ  the  carrot  as 
well  as  the  stick.  Like  a  rich  uncle,  the  White 
House  has  several  kinds  of  largesse  to  dis- 
pense. During  the  Presidential  campaign,  the 
Nixon  press  people  took  a  liking  to  one  re- 
porter and  decided,  in  their  avuncular  way, 
that  they  wanted  her  to  get  the  Job  as  her 
organization's  White  House  correspondent. 
As  a  Washington  editor  recalls  it,  "Klein  fed 
her  a  series  of  news  leaks  and  also  boosted 
her  to  the  home  office  in  New  York,  while 
undercutting  the  man  picked  out  for  the 
Job  by  the  Washington  bureau  chief."  In  this 
partlculeu-  case,  however,  the  bureau  chief 
proved  to  be  a  stubborn  Inflghter.  After  con- 
siderable dueling  on  the  staircase  between 
the  bureau  and  New  York,  his  choice  got 
the  Job.  (It  took  the  new  man  almost  a  year 
before  he  could  come  in  from  the  cold  as 
far  as  the  White  House  was  concerned.) 

Not  every  news  executive  is  so  principled. 
Nancy  Dickenson,  the  former  NBC  correspon- 
dent, appeared  last  January  on  a  televised 
"Conversation"  with  the  President,  along 
with  ABC's  Smith.  CBS's  Eric  Sevareld  and 
NBC's  John  Chancellor.  Miss  Dlckerson  rep- 
resented the  public  television  network — a  Job 
she  had  found  through  Herb  Klein  Just  a  few 
days  before  air  time.  There  are  several  ver- 
sions of  how  it  happened — the  Rashomon 
Effect  is  quite  common  in  Washington — but 
this  account  offered  by  a  young  Washington 
producer  accords  with  what  is  known: 

"Klein  called  John  Macy,  head  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  asked 
him  if  he'd  like  to  have  a  public  television 
correspondent  on.  PTV  had  been  pushing  for 
that  kind  of  exposure  to  Klein's  office.  Macy's 
main  Job,  of  coiu-se,  is  to  raise  funds  for  PTV 
For  Klein  to  go  to  him  was  like  talking  to 
General  Sarnoff  at  RCA  about  David  Brink- 
ley.   Worse,   it   turned  out  that  Klein  had 


someone  In  mind  for  this  newly-created  emp- 
ty chair.  Apparently,  the  White  House  had  a 
commitment  to  Dlckerson;  Nixon  or  Klein 
had  promised  her  an  Interview  with  Th» 
Man  himself  .  .  ."  It  seemed  that  Dlckerson 
had  been  preparing  a  show  for  syndication 
and  wanted  to  use  the  Presidential  interview 
as  premiere  bait.  Outsiders  are  uncertain 
whether  Klein  put  Dlckerson  forward  for  the 
"Conversation"  because  she  was  considered 
"friendly"  to  the  Administration  or  because 
she  htwl  been  so  persistent. 

If  it  Is  any  consolation  to  PTV,  the  White 
House  had  previously  worked  over  the  three 
commercial  networks  in  similar  fashion.  Last 
summer  before  the  first  of  the  television 
"Conversations"  with  the  President,  Klein 
suggested  to  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  that  they 
designate  network  anchormen  for  the  assign- 
ment. The  networks  went  along  with  the  re- 
quest. The  result  was  not  unlike  Gil  Hodges 
naming  the  opposing  pitchers  the  Mets  will 
face.  Instead  of  being  interviewed  by  young. 
er,  possibly  more  aggressive  reporters,  the 
President  faced  older  men  of  stature  and 
good  rhanners.  Once,  when  talking  of  his 
Interviews  with  the  I»resident,  Howard  K. 
Smith  observed.  "The  Chief  of  State  is  like 
the  flag.  You  have  to  be  deferential   .  .  ." 


Turning  on  the  Vice  President 

(Remarks  by  Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son, F'ederal  Communications  Commission, 
prepared  for  delivery  to  a  retraining  program 
sympoeium  for  Foreign  Service  Officers  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency;  Panel 
Discussion  on  "Rock  Music:  Underground 
Radio  and  Television,"  Thiu-sday,  September 
17,  1970,  United  States  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  you  and 
I  to  be  giving  a  listen  to  America's  newest 
musical  idiom,  "rock."  E^ller  this  week  Vice 
President  Agnew  revealed  that  oven  he  has 
been  listening  to  rock  music.  I  don't  think 
this  should  be  cause  for  panic — even  though 
he  does.  I  think  it  holds  out  some  promise. 
The  Administration  may  Just  flnd  out  what's 
happening  In  the  cotmtry. 

Now  It's  true  that  the  Vice  President  has 
kind  of  missed  the  point  in  his  Las  Vegas 
speech  of  September  14.  But  then  perhape 
he  hasn't  listened  to  much  of  the  music  yet, 
or  taken  enough  time  to  think  about  It. 
I'm  stire  he'll  come  eo'ound. 

Mr.  Agnew  now  seems  to  think  that  music 
is  the  cause  of  (rather  than  the  relief  from) 
the  pressures  that  lead  people  to  use  hard 
drugs.  Perhaps  we  can  understand  and  excuse 
this  rather  fundamental  error  as  he  came 
down  from  his  flrst  trip,  but  I  think  we  can 
fairly  hold  him  to  a  higher  standard  in  the 
future. 

The  Vice  President  has  asked  us  to  "Con- 
sider .  .  .  the  influence  of  the  drug  culture 
In  the  field  of  music.  .  .  .  [IJn  too  many  of 
the  lyrics  the  message  of  the  drug  culture 
Is  purveyed."  That's  where  he  makes  his  mis- 
take. No  song  writer  I  know  of  Is  urging  as 
a  Utopia  a  society  In  which  the  Junlde's  life 
is  a  rational  option.  Most  would  agree  with 
his  suggestion  that  dependence  on  hard 
drugs  Is  "a  depressing  lifestyle  of  conformity 
that  has  neither  life  nor  style." 

Listen  to  the  music : 

Your  mind  might  think  it's  flying 
On  those  little  pills 
But  you  ought  to  know  It's  dying 
Because  .  .  .  Speed  kills! 

That's  Canned  Heat  In  "Amphetamine 
Annie."  Here's  Steppenwolf,  singing  about 
"The  Pusher": 

You  know  I've  seen  a  lot  of  people  walUn' 

around. 
With  tombstones  in  their  eyes 
But  the  pusher  don't  care 
If  you  live  or  if  you  die 
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jf  I  were  the  President  of  this  land 

rd  declare  total  war  on  the  Pusher  Man 

God  Damn  the  Pusher. 

Or  listen  to  the  Rolling  Stones"  "Mother's 
Uttle  Helper,"  because  they're  really  trying 
to  help  you  understand  what  your  genera- 
tion's problem  is,  as  well  as  giving  the  kids 
some  good  advice. 
Mother  needs  something  today  to  calm  her 

down 
And  though  she's  not  really  111 
There's  a  little  yellow  pill 
She  goes  running  for  the  shelter 
Of  her  "Mother's  Little  Helper" 
And  it  helps  her  on  her  way 
Gets  her  through  her  busy  day 

And  if  you  take  more  of  those 
Tou  win  get  an  overdose 
No  more  nmnlng  for  the  shelter 
Of  a  "Mother's  Little  Helper" 
They  Just  help  you  on  your  way 
Through  your  busy  dying  day. 

There  is  comparable  advice  In  Love's 
"Signed,  D.C,"  "Crystal  Blues"  by  Ccnintry 
Joe  and  the  Fish,  and  The  Who's  "Tommy." 

No,  the  real  issue,  Mr.  Vice  President,  U 
not  the  desirability  of  hard  drugs.  The  issue 
is  whether  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  Admin- 
istration, are — to  borrow  Eldrldge  Cleaver's 
(and  VISTA'S)  phrase — part  of  the  solution, 
or  part  of  the  problem.  The  question  is 
whether  you  have  done  anything  to  eilter 
the  repressive,  absurd  and  unjust  forces  In 
our  society  that  drive  people  to  drugs.  Since 
you've  suggested  that  "we  should  listen 
more  carefully  to  popular  music,"  and  quoted 
from  "With  a  Little  Help  from  My  PrlendB." 
rd  like  to  lay  a  few  more  lyrics  on  you. 

Listen  to  Steppenwoirs  "Monster,"  written 
by  Jerry  Edmonton,  John  Day,  and  Nick  St. 
Nicholas  (no  relation) : 

Once  the  religious,  the  haunted  and  weary 
Chasing  the  promise  of  freedom  of  freedom 

and  hope 
Came  to  this  country  to  build  a  new  vision 
Par  from  the  reaches  of  kingdom  and  Pope 

The  spirit  it  was  freedom  and  Justice 
Us  keepers  seemed  generous  and  kind 
Its  leaders  were  supixwed  to  serve  the  country 
But  now  they  don't  pay  It  no  mind 

Cause  the  people  grew  fat  and  got  lazy 
And  now  their  vote  is  a  meaningless  Joke 
They  babble  about  law  and  order 
But  it's  all  Just  an  echo  they've  been  told 
The  cities  have  turned  Into  Jungles 
And  corruption  is  strangling  the  land 
The  police  force  Is  watching  the  people 
And  the  people  Just  can't  understand. 

Copyright  1969  by  Trousdale  Mxislc  Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 

Or  how  about  Edwin  Starr's  recording  of 
"War."  by  Norman  Whitfield  and  Barrett 
Strong? 

Peace,  love  and  understanding 
Tell  me.  Is  there  no  place  for  them  today? 
They  say  we  must  fight  to  keep  our  freedom 
But  Lord  knows  It's  got  to  be  a  better  way 
I  say,  war  .  .  .  , 
What  is  it  good  for? 
Absolutely  nothing 
Say  it  again 
War  .... 
What  is  it  good  for? 
Absolutely  nothing 
Say  it  again 

War  Is  nothing  but  a  heartbreaker 
What  is  it  good  for? 
Only  to  the  undertaker." 

Copyright  1970  by  Jobete  Music  Co.,  Inc. 

Or  Hal  David  and  Burt  Bacharach's  "Paper 
Mache  •  for  Dlonne  Warwick: 

Twenty  houses  in  a  row 
Eighty  people  watch  a  TV  show 
Paper  people,  cardboard  dreams 
How  unreal  the  whole  thing  seems. 


Can  we  be  living  In  a  world  made  of  papier 

mache? 
Ev'rythlng  is  clean  and  so  neat 
Anything  that's  wrong   can  be  just  swept 

away 
Spray  it  with  cologne  and  the  whole  world 

smells  sweet 

There's  a  sale  on  happiness 
You  buy  two  and  it  costs  less. 

Copyright  1969,  1970  by  Blue  Seas  Music, 
Inc.  and  Jac  Music,  Inc. 

Here's  some  muslctil  commentary  about 
what  the  major  campaign  contributors 
(Democrats  and  Republicans  alike)  have 
done  to  America :  Jonl  Mitchell's  "Big  Yellow 
Taxi." 

They  took  all  the  trees 

And  put  them  in  a  tree  museum 

And  they  charged  all  the  people 

A  dollar  and  a  half  just  to  see  'em 

Don't  It  always  seem  to  go 

That  you  don't  know  what  you've  got 

Until  It's  gone 

They  paved  paradise 

And  put  up  a  parking  lot. 

Copjrrigbt  1969,  1970  by  Slquomb  Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

I  can  understand  why  some  wouldn't  like 
lyrics  like  those. 

You  see,  Mr.  Vice  President,  somebody's 
trying  to  tell  you  something — "And  you  dont 
know  what  it  is  ...  do  you.  Mr.  Jones?" 
These  music  people  aren't  really  urging 
death  through  drugs;  they  are  urging  life 
through  democracy.  They  believe  that  gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  men  to  pro- 
mote "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." And  many  dont  think  yours  is  doing 
it. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
Louis  Lundborg,  said  recently : 

What  [young  people]  .  .  .  say  they  want 
doesnt  sound  so  different,  you  know,  from 
what  our  Founding  Fathers  said  they 
wanted — the  men  who  wrote  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  our  Mayflower  Compaot,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  other  early  documents 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  American 
Dream.  They  said  they  wanted  the  freedom 
to  be  their  own  man,  the  freedom  for  self- 
realization.  We  have  lost  sight  of  that  a  bit 
in  this  century — but  the  young  people  are 
prodding  us  and  saying,  "Look,  Dad — this  Is 
what  It's  all  about." 

But  this  is  not  all.  It's  not  just  that  cor- 
porate, governmental  and  other  Institutions 
have  turned  away  from  our  original  goals, 
and  that  they  have  created  conditions  that 
stimulate  the  desire  to  escape.  They  are 
actually  encouraging  the  drug  life  and  profit- 
ing from  it. 
Senator  Frank  Moss  has  observed  that — 
"The  drug  culture  finds  its  fullest  fiower- 
Ing  in  the  portrait  of  American  society  which 
can  be  pieced  together  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  advertisements  and  com- 
mercie^s.  It  is  advertising  which  mounts  so 
graphically  the  message  that  pills  turn  rain 
to  sunshine,  gloom  to  Joy,  depression  to 
euphoria,  solve  problems  and  dispell  doubt." 
And  the  former  Chairman  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  has  noted  that.  "Ad- 
vertisements for  over-the-counter  medi- 
cines may  be  a  contributing  factor  In  drug 
abuse  problems  In  the  United  States."  (TV 
ran  almost  $20  million  worth  of  ads  for 
Bleeping  aids  alone  In  1969.) 

Our  entire  consumer-manipulating  econ- 
omy is  based  on  a  dishonest,  destructive 
exploitation  of  human  emotions  and  motiva- 
tions. Television  teaches — with  continuous, 
air  hammer  effectiveness — the  dangerous 
and  debllitatlve  He  that  the  solution  to  all 
life's  problems  and  nagging  anxieties  can  be 
found  in  a  product,  preferably  one  that  is 
applied  to  the  skin  or  taken  Into  the  body. 
It  has  so  distorted  and  demeaned  the  role 
of  women  as  to  make  It  almost  Impossible 


for  either  men  or  women  to  relate  to  each 
other  In  other  than  a  sex-object,  manipula- 
tive way.  It  has  educated  our  children  to  go 
for  the  quick  solution,  to  grow  impatient 
and  disinterested  in  developing  the  skUlB 
and  solutions  reqtilrlng  discipline  and  train- 
ing. And  It  has  iirged  us  all  to  seek  "better 
living  through  chemistry." 

The  Vice  President  is  going  after  the  song 
venters.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  how 
he  overlooked  Ford's  urging,  "blow  your 
mind,"  TWA's  taking  us  "up,  up  and  away," 
the  honey  company  that  suggests  we  "get 
high  on  honey,"  the  motor  bike  company 
that  advertises  "a  trip  on  this  one  is  legal," 
"or  the  Washington,  D.C.  television  station 
that  promotes  its  progrtimmlng  as  great 
"tum-on's."  Perhaps  the  critical  point  is 
that  young  song  writers  and  performers 
don't  make  poUtical  compaign  contri- 
tions, but  that  Ford,  TWA,  and  other  drug- 
image  merchandisers  do. 

The  Vice  President  might  better  turn  hlB 
attention  to  the  corporate  campaign  con- 
tributors (of  both  parties)  who  finance  their 
fat  campaign  donations  with  the  profits  they 
make  from  worthless  or  harmful  drugs,  and 
from  cigarettes  and  iJcohol  that  first  "ad- 
dict" and  then  kiU  hiindreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  a  year. 

The  Vice  President  has  urged  each  of  us 
to  do  our  own  part,  to  "set  an  example" 
within  our  own  families.  How  about  the 
"political  families"  of  the  major  political 
parties?  To  what  extent  Is  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's own  party  prepared  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept contributions  from  (or  do  special  favors 
for)  those  politically  infiuentlal  corporate 
interests  that  feed,  and  feed  upon,  the  arti- 
ficially-induced thirst  for  drugs,  pep  pUls, 
tranquilizers,  alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  other 
contemporary  commercial  "panaceas"? 

The  Vice  President  has  pointed  with  pride 
to  what  the  Administration  has  done  to 
crack  down  on  "drugs."  But  what  has  It 
done  to  deal  with  our  number  one  drug  prob- 
lem, alcoholism?  It  Is,  perhaps,  symbolic  of 
the  basic  hypocrisy  in  government  talay 
that  he  chose  Las  Vegas  as  the  battlefield 
to  attack  drugs.  For  the  only  thing  that  flows 
faster  than  the  gamblers'  money  In  Las  Vegas 
Is  alcohol.  There  are  estimated  to  be  at  least 
five  million  alcoholics  In  this  country.  There 
are  more  alcoholics  In  San  Francisco  alone 
than  there  are  narcotics  addicts  In  the  en- 
tire country.  If  you're  Interested  In  "law  and 
order,"  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  arrested 
by  poUce  In  the  United  States  are  for  chronic 
drunkenness.  More  Americans  are  kUled  by 
drunk  drivers  every  year  than  are  killed  by 
murderers  and  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
combined.  And,  of  course,  the  economic  loss 
through  absenteeism,  the  physical  damage 
to  the  body  (cirrhosis  Is  the  sixth  leading 
cause  of  death;  phychosls  due  to  alcohoUc 
brain  damage  Is  Irreversible) ,  and  the  Impact 
upon  family  and  friends,  are  far  more  severe 
from  alcoholism  than  from  all  other  hard 
drugs  combined. 

Or  how  about  nicotine  addiction?  There 
are  30,000  deaths  a  year  related  to  cigarette 
smoking.  What  is  the  Vice  President  doing 
to  cut  down  these  pushere?  One  recent 
survey  found  that  of  seventh  graders  only  30 
percent  of  the  boys  and  40  percent  of  the  girls 
had  never  tried  tobacco.  There  are  a  lot  more 
kids  who  are  being  exposed  to  drugs  because 
of  the  deliberate  efforts  of  greedy,  Immoral 
television  and  tobacco  company  executives 
to  hook  'em  on  nicotine — executives  who  are 
revered  as  the  pillars  of  our  society,  and 
whose  activities  are  sanctioned  by  the  fed- 
eral government — than  there  are  those  who 
get  pot  "with  a  little  help  from  their  friends." 
who's  kidding  whom?  If  we're  really 
serious  about  doing  something  to  alter  the 
drug  culture  in  America,  let's  get  on  with 
the  work  and  stop  worrying  about  the  music. 
Let's  not  indulge  the  hypocrisy  of  going 
after  the  drug  users  who  are  poor,  black  and 
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young  with  a  vengetmce,  aa  If  they  were 
crlmlnalB.  without  even  providing  thetn  ade- 
quate treatment  centers,  and  Ignore  the  far 
more  serious  problem  of  the  hard  drug  push- 
ers (of  alcohol  and  cigarettes)  who  are  re- 
spectable, rich  and  middle-aged.  Letfs  stop 
accepting  the  campaign  contributions  of  the 
"respectable"  liquor  manufacturers  with  one 
band  while  we're  imprisoning  some  of  our 
finest  young  people  with  the  other. 

Above  all,  let  us  stop  going  for  help  to  ad- 
vertising executives  who  sit  aroun(t  after 
their  three-martini  lunches,  coming  yp  with 
ad  campaigns  that  preach  the  get-away-from- 
It-aU  qualities  of  caffeine,  nicotine,  aspirin 
and  other  pain  killers,  alcohol,  stomach  set- 
tlers, pep  pills,  tranquilizers  and  sleeping  pUls 
(plus  the  whole  range  of  mouthwash,  deo- 
dorant, cosmetics,  etc.).  How,  In  tha  midst 
of  the  chemical  life  they've  glamorized,  can 
they  absolve  their  consciences  by  tellbig  our 
kids  that  a  18th  or  17th  chemical  wlB  bring 
the  downfall  of  their  lives  and  the  Republic? 
They  can  run  It  up  your  flag  pole,  mx.  Vice 
President,  but  nobody's  going  to  satute  It. 
The  forces  of  censorship  are  subtle.  This 
Administration  repeats  and  repeats  that  It 
Is  not  censoring — just  as  the  Russians  did 
when  they  rolled  their  tanks  Into  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  August  1968.  But  when  tlje  Vice 
President  starts  criticizing  television,  pretty 
soon  the  "analysis"  of  the  President's 
speeches  is  watered  down  or  disappears,  and 
President  Nixon  builds  up  a  record  of  (free) 
prime  time  television  usage  that  Exceeds 
every  other  prior  President.  The  President 
ahows  up  on  a  Bob  Hope  special;  ti^  Vice 
President  opens  the  Red  Skeltgn  sho^.  Now 
they  are  moving  In  on  radio.  PCX?  Chairman 
Burch  says  he's  Interested  In  "obs^nlty" 
in  lyrics;  the  Vice  President  Is  concerned 
about  mentions  of  dnigs.  That's  the  way  you 
do  It.  You  don't  come  right  out  and  say,  "Cut 
the  controversial  stuff,  guys.  We  doq't  like 
the  people  getting  that  social  criticism  set  to 
music."  Of  course  not.  Tou  talk  about  ob- 
scenity and  drugs.  But  the  radio  statloii  own- 
ers get  the  message:  the  Admlnlstrittion's 
listening  to  them.  Just  like  it's  wajtchlng 
tbelr  big,  wealthy  brothers,  the  TV  stftlons. 

If  we  really  want  to  do  something !  about 
drugs,  let's  do  something  about  life.  Be- 
cause if  we  make  an  effort  to  strike  kt  the 
real  causes  of  addiction  to  alcohol  anq  other 
less  prevalent  and  dangeroiu  drugs.  \^e  will 
find  that  we  have  also  made  a  big  d^nt  In 
mental  illness,  divorce,  suicide  rates,  abd  the 
other  statistical  indicia  of  social  dlslntegra- 
tlcn.  Let's  get  on  with  the  Job  of  glvlnjg  peo- 
ple the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  en- 
vironment they  need  In  order  to  grow  closer 
to  their  full  potential.  That  means  more  mon- 
ey (not  vetoes  of  appropriations)  for  retoulld- 
Ing  our  cities,  education,  food  programs, 
urban  transportation,  welfare.  Job  training, 
and  health  care.  It  means  more  meaoilngful 
Job  opportunity  for  all  Amerlcans-twhite 
and  black;  a  meaningful  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  underemployment  and  meaningless 
employment  as  well  as  unemploymelnt.  It 
means  appropriations  for  the  Corporat%>n  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  parks,  libraries,  and 
beautlfloation  programs. 

The  song  writers  are  trying  to  help  iM  un- 
derstand our  plight  and  deal  with  8t.  It's 
about  the  only  leadership  we're  getting. 
They're  not  really  urging  you  adopt  a  heroin 
distribution  program,  Mr.  Vice  Presld«2t.  In 
fact  they  don't  think  that  you  can  "s^ray  It 
with  cologne  auid  the  whole  world  ^ells 
sweet"  either.  It  stinks.  They  want  us  tb  help 
them  clean  it  up. 

The  song  you  quoted,  "With  a  Uttl<  Help 
from  My  Friends"  Is  not  a  Jojrful  pit  :h  for 
drugs.  It  contains  the  lines: 

Do  you  need  anybody 
I  need  somebody  to  love. 
Could  it  be  anybody 
I  want  somebody  to  love. 


How  many  Americans  seek  in  drugs  the 
solace  from  a  vicious  cruel  world  they  did 
not  create,  but  cannot  escape?  What  are  you 
doing  to  change  that  world? 

Some  song  writers  are  hoiieful.^ama  Cass 
sings: 

Yes  a  new  world's  coming 

The  one  we've  had  visions  of 

And  It's  growing  stronger  with  each  day  that 

passes  by 
Coming  in  peace,  coming  In  Joy,  coming  In 

love. 

[By  Barry  Mann  and  Cynthia  Well.  (D 
Copyright  1970  by  Screen  Oems-Columbia 
Music,  Inc.]  She's  holding  out  optimism. 
She's  giving  you  a  little  more  time,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  But  we  can't  wait  much  longer 
if  history  is  not  to  record  your  presiding 
over  the  decline  and  faU  of  the  American 
empire — complete  with  words,  music,  and  a 
drug  culture  sold  to  the  American  people  by 
large  contributors  to  Presidential  campaigns. 


(From  Communications,  May  8,  1971] 
Thk  Right  To  Protsct  a  Nxws  Soukci 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  everyone  was  talking  about  the  ur- 
gent need  for  a  national  law  to  protect  re- 
porters from  court  procedures  that  try  to 
force  them  to  disclose  their  sources  of  news. 
While  laws  designed  to  shield  newsmen 
against  court  action  are  nothing  new,  the 
ASNE's  Freedom  of  Information  Committee 
has  worked  overtime  In  the  past  few  months 
to  prepare  a  report  supporting  the  necessity 
of  a  federal  law  to  protect  reporters  from 
fines,  imjjrisonment,  and  suppressive  sub- 
poenas. This  report  was  the  highlight  of  the 
1971  assembly. 

The  editor's  committee  finds  that  the  sub- 
poena is  the  most  frequently  used  weapon 
against  press  freedom.  Its  use  In  recent 
months  has  reached  epidemic  proportions, 
culminating  in  the  blackout  of  reportage  of 
the  U.S.  military  excursion  Into  and  out  of 
Laos.  The  ASNE  report  goes  on:  "Lazy  law- 
enforcement  types  used  the  subpoena  this 
past  year  to  try  to  force  the  press  to  do  their 
Investigating.  Embittered  legal  types  used 
subpoenas  to  harass  the  press.  Some  cynical 
government  officials  used  the  subf>oena  in 
trying  to  force  the  press  to  act  as  lawmen." 
Seventeen  states  now  have  laws  to  shield 
newsmen  against  court  action  Involving  dis- 
closure of  news  sources.  The  ASNE  gives  At- 
torney Oeneral  John  Mitchell  credit  for  "Is- 
suing guidelines  to  curb  the  use  of  sub- 
poenas by  the  federal  authorities,"  and  all 
agree  with  him  that  only  a  national  law 
combined  with  expanding  state  safeguards 
will  provide  the  ultimate  protection  news- 
men must  have  in  order  to  do  their  Job  ade- 
quately. Everyone  In  Washington  also 
agreed,  however,  with  the  committee's  state- 
ment that  "never  has  the  subpoeiui  been 
used  as  viciously,  as  Irresponsibly,  and  as 
often  against  freedom  of  the  press  as  It  hfas 
this  past  year." 

Newspaper  rejxyrters  and  editors  have  had 
their  troubles  getting  information  and  main- 
taining the  privacy  of  their  news  sources,  but 
they  are  in  nowhere  near  as  difficult  a  posi- 
tion as  reporters  and  editors  in  radio  and 
television  these  days,  and  not  Just  because  of 
the  rampant  subpoena.  Scotty  Reston  com- 
mented in  The  New  York  Times  the  other 
day :  "While  the  newspapers  usually  have  the 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  the 
courts,  the  networks  and  their  affiliated  sta- 
tions are  licensed  by  the  government,  which 
has  the  power  to  Impose  its  notion  of  'fair 
reporting"  by  threatening  to  withdraw  a  sta- 
tion's license."  The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System's  splendid  recent  program  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  propaganda  apparatus 
(The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon)   is  a  case  In 


point.  The  investigations  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  subpoenaed  CBS  to  produce 
all  of  its  notes,  records  of  disbursements  of 
money,  and  the  unused  film  on  the  Pentagon 
program  for  open  public  inquiry.  If  this  hap. 
pened  to  a  big  American  new^aper  any* 
where  anytime,  the  howls  and  acreaou 
would  be  beard  to  heaven  and  back. 

As  every  newspapennan  knows  but  wont 
always  admit  out  loud,  protection  of  a  source 
of  news  can  be  used  as  an  excuse  or  a  crutch 
or,  worse,  to  rationalize  a  point  neither  nec- 
essarily true  nor  useful  to  the  general  pnibUc. 
Many  a  newspaper  publlaher  has  picked  up 
a  telephone  and  called  his  city  desk  with  in- 
struotlons  to  look  Into  this  or  that,  whldi, 
translated  through  tone  of  voice,  usually 
means  get  the  story  no  matter  what  the 
hard  facts  are.  This  Isnt  done  as  much  as  it 
used  to  be  back  In  the  days  when  news- 
papers had  competition  only  from  them- 
selves. William  Randolfxh  Hearst  was  by  no 
means  avK«e  to  taking  a  stand  on  some- 
thing, then  rationalizing  It  in  print  and  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
used  this  method  for  years.  Mr.  Hearst  and 
the  Tribune  couldn't  g»t  away  with  it  today 
because  the  facts  would  Immediately  be 
checked  not  only  by  print  oompetitors  but 
by  radio  and  television,  whlcih  are,  acoonl- 
Ing  to  the  latest  siirvey,  the  public's  naoet 
believable  news  mass  media,  with  the  daily 
paper  a  poor  second.  The  mere  fact  that  lit- 
erally scores  ot  radio  stations  In  this  coun- 
try broadcast  nothing  but  news  programs 
from  morning  to  night  tells  us  how  far  the 
new8pai>er  has  receded  from  its  once  pre- 
eminent position  as  basic  conmiunicator. 

All  the  same,  despite  an  occasional  racket, 
such  as  the  hiding  behind  the  shield  of  news 
source  Immunity  by  an  amoral  Journalist,  the 
ASNE's  drive  for  a  federal  law  to  protect 
reporters  from  oourt  procedures  trying  to 
force  them  to  disclose  their  soiircee  of  news 
does  make  some  sense  professionally.  Tot  If 
every  legitimate  source  of  information  knew 
that  he  or  his  Journalist  friend  might  be 
hauled  Into  oourt  for  questioning,  or  even 
Jailing,  not  many  headlines  would  be  writ- 
ten  or  broadcast  except  for  out  and  dried 
events  covered  In  routine  fashion,  and  th« 
traditional  Investigative  role  of  the  preat 
would  fade  forever. 

Realttt,  Not  Rhetoric 
"I  do  not  believe  in  the  abolition  of  free 
inquiry,  or  that  the  Ideas  represented  by 
■freedom  of  thought,"  'freedom  of  speech," 
'freedom  of  press."  and  'free  assemlriy'  are 
Just  rhetorical  myths.  I  believe  rather  that 
they  are  among  the  most  valuable  realltlet 
that  men  have  gained,  and  that  if  they  are 
destroyed  men  will  again  fight  to  have 
them." — Thomas  Wolfe. 


Lettebs  to  the  Communications  EnrroR 

PROVIDING  READERS  WITH  A  CHOICE 

John  Tebbel's  attack  on  "The  Old  New 
Journaltsm"  fSR,  Mar.  13]  sets  up  a  false 
dichotomy  between  objectivity  and  subjec- 
tivity. As  a  historian,  Tebbel  should  give 
credit  to  Paine,  Sam  Adams,  and  other  "prop- 
agandists," not  call  them  "irresponsible."  The 
partisan  press  days.  Instead  of  being  "dark 
ages,"  provided  Americans  with  a  choice.  To- 
day's journalism  is  not  a  repeat  of  those  days, 
but  a  fight  by  actdvist  journalists  against 
business-oriented  publishers.  That's  why 
frustrated  Chicago  Journalists  started  the 
Chicago  Joumaliam  Review — to  print  stories 
they  couldn't  get  In  their  newspapers.  That's 
why  the  "Young  Turk"  rebellion  is  now  tak- 
ing place  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
The  real  dlchortomy  today  is  between  the  un- 
derground and  the  Establishment  press.  If 
objectivity  is  at  the  barricades,  it's  because 
publishers  and  editors  won't  allow  inter- 
pretative reporting — such  as  that  taught  by 
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Curtis  MacDougall  at  Northwestern  for  thirty 
years.  Depth  and  insight  in  newspapers  (as 
exhibited  currently  by  the  Bay  Guardian  and 
Pacific  Sun  in  the  San  Francisco  area)  would 
woo  back  readers  and  respect. 

Dr.  Jerrolo  L.  Wertrimer, 
Professor  of  JournaHsm,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  found  Mr.  Tebljel's  concerns  to  be  well 
founded.  While  a  good  newspaper  shoiild 
have  a  social  conscience  and  should  lead  and 
goad  to  a  certain  extent,  its  leaders  and  em- 
ployees dare  not  put  that  goal  ahead  of  re- 
porting the  news  fairly,  faottially,  accurately, 
and  with  balance.  In  other  words,  the  mirror 
function  is  more  vital  than  the  "Big  Daddy" 
function.  I  am  calling  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  several  of  my  colleagues. 

Harrt  Heath, 
Director,     School    of    Journalism    and 
Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, Stillwater,  Okla. 

As  a  college  Journalist  dedicated  to  the 
"old  Journalism,"  I  feel  compelled  to  reply 
to  the  letters  from  my  fellow  college  jour- 
nalists In  SR'a  last  Communications  section. 

First,  It  should  be  noted  that  there  exists 
another  type  of  college  Journalism  In  addi- 
tion to  the  "new""  Journalism  and  the  ama- 
teurish, extracurricular-activity,  bulletin- 
board  type  of  Journalism,  a  point  neglected 
In  both  Mr.  Tebbel's  turticle  and  the  letters 
you  have  published.  There  do  exist  college 
newspapers  and  college  Journalists  dedi- 
cated to  writing  the  news  "fearlessly  and 
favor"'  and  who  approach  their  work  without 
significant  political  bias. 

Jeffrey  M.  Laderman  is  totally  off  base 
when  he  asserts  that  "there  cannot  be  any 
objectivity."  Such  a  categorical  statement 
misses  the  point  entirely.  It  Is  true  that 
there  cannot  exist  perfect  objectivity,  and 
that  no  reporter  can  deal  with  any  subject 
from  a  perfectly  objective  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  mandatory  that  the  newsman  be,  as  he 
says,  fair  to  all  parties  and  accurate  in  his 
facts.  Perhaps  objectivity  Is  a  bad  word,  for 
it  is  an  unattainable  Ideal,  but  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  a  newsman's  not  being  as  truth- 
ful as  Is  humanly  possible,  or  for  using  the 
news  columns  of  a  newspaper  for  partisan 
political  purposes.  In  Its  news  columns  a 
newspaper  is  a  medium  of  Information,  with 
a  duty  to  present  the  facts  as  accurately  and 
completely  as  possible,  allowing  the  reader 
to  make  his  own  decisions  about  the  event 
reported  on.  Mr.  Laderman  is  right  In  charg- 
ing the  Establishment  press  with  inherent 
biases,  but  that  merely  indicates  that  the 
failure  of  the  Establishment  press  has  been 
as  great  as  that  of  portions  of  the  college 
press. 

Perhaps  mine  Is  an  extreme  point  of  view 
as  well,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cynic 
makes  the  best  journalist.  Perhaps  only  by 
distrusting  everything  and  believing  in  noth- 
ing can  anything  approaching  the  truth  be 
arrived  at. 

Todd  Engdahl, 
Publisher.   Claremont   Collegian,    Clare- 
mont    University   Center,    Claremont, 
Calif. 

UNUM    USITATISSIMtrM    NEWSWEEKIAE 

Botanlcally  inclined  readers  undoubtedly 
noticed  the  flowers  on  Newsweek's  marijuana 
plant  ISiJ's  Nineteen  Annual  Advertising 
Awards,  SR,  Apr.  10].  The  flowering  branch  to 
the  right  belongs  to  Linum  usitatissiumum 
(flax),  not  to  Cannabis  sativa  (marljtiana) , 
»8  the  ad  implies.  If  a  policeman  arrests  you 
for  growing  flax  In  your  backyard,  you  can 
thank  Newsweek] 

DAvm  Malloch,  Ph.  D., 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 

IMPORTANT    STATEMENT 

R.L.T."s   statement   on    "Cigarette   Adver- 
tising and  Federal  Law"    [SR,  Mar.   13]   Is 
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very  Important.  The  First  Amendment  Is 
more  important  than  the  health  hazard  of 
cigarette  smoking.  Yes,  there  Is  a  case  for 
the  proposition  that  the  government  should 
not  be  able  to  censor  cigarette  advertising, 
but  there  may  be  a  compromise.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  the  government  should  sub- 
sidize cigarette  advertising.  (Or  subsidize 
the  drinking  ol  liquor,  either.)  The  govern- 
ment, through  Its  post  ofDce,  provides  spe- 
cial mailing  rates  for  periodicals.  What 
could  be  easier  than  to  deny  special  postal 
privileges  to  periodicals  that  carry  cigarette 
or  liquor  advertisements? 

Albert  P.  Blaitsteik, 
Professor   of   Law,   Rutgers    University, 
Camden,  NJ. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  15,  1971] 

Wht  Not  Tea  for  Two  on  Top  of  Old 

Smoket? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

The  road  to  hell,  as  a  number  of  philoso- 
phers have  observed.  Is  paved  with  good  In- 
tentions. For  a  splendid  example  of  the 
maxim  in  action,  consider  a  formal  notice 
promulgated  last  month  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

The  commission  had  received  a  number 
of  complaints  dealing  with  the  lyrics  of 
records  played  on  the  air.  Clearly,  or  so  the 
FCC  concluded,  the  lyrics  dealt  with  Illicit 
drugs  and  the  effects  of  using  them.  Many 
of  the  questionable  words  might  appear  In- 
nocent— such  words  as  tea,  snow,  grass,  puff, 
high,  horse,  and  smoke — but  they  carry  un- 
mistakable meanings  within  the  argot  of 
the  drug  cult. 

So  reasoning,  the  PCC  on  March  6  Issued 
a  notice  directing  all  licensees  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  lyrics  containing  "language  tend- 
ing to  promote  or  glorify  the  use  of  illegal 
drugs."  Svispected  records  must  not  be  played, 
aaid  the  notice,  "without  someone  In  a  re- 
sponsible position  (I.e.,  a  management  level 
executive  at  the  station)  knowing  the  con- 
tent of  the  lyrics."  Failure  to  exercise  ade- 
quate control  In  this  field  will  raise  "seriotis 
questions  as  to  whether  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  station  is  in  the  public  interest." 

In  the  face  of  that  ominous  warning,  disc 
Jockeys  and  station  managers  throughout 
the  country  have  been  having  a  miserable 
time.  They  do  not  want  to  "promote  or 
glorify"  Illicit  drugs;  neither  do  they  want 
to  risk  losing  their  licenses.  They  face  a 
threshold  problem  in  simply  obtaining  the 
lyrics  in  the  first  place.  And  they  are  called 
upon  to  make  judgments  not  merely  on  hun- 
dreds of  current  titles  but  on  thousands  of 
old  songs  also. 

This  is  the  trouble  with  bureaucracy  when 
It  sets  out,  unthinkingly,  to  do  good.  Power 
ought  to  be  restrained  by  judgment,  and 
authority  ought  to  be  exercised  with  care. 
But  the  FCC,  in  this  remarkably  foolish  no- 
tice, never  paused  to  think  twice. 

Ironically,  one  consequence  has  been  the 
banning  by  a  number  of  stations  of  "Snow 
Blind  Friend,"  a  powerful  anti-drug  song. 
In  this  same  genre  is  "One  Toke  Over  the 
Line."  which  tells  of  a  boy  who  has  destroyed 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  family  through 
marijuana.  Stations  in  Buffalo.  Miami,  Hous- 
ton, Washington,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  New 
York  have  banned  "One  Toke"  on  the  grounds 
that  the  lyrics  may  somehow  "glorify"  grass. 

Other  station  managers  are  struggling  with 
changed  meanings  and  unsuspected  connota- 
tions. It  would  be  hard  to  imsigine  a  title 
more  Innocent  than  the  song  that  begins, 
"On  top  of  Old  Smokey,  all  covered  with 
snow."  But  In  the  drug  cult,  "snow"  Is  un- 
derstood to  mean  cocaine.  It  Is  immaterial 
what  the  words  meant  when  the  composer 
put  them  down.  What  do  the  words  mean 
now? 

Now,  presumably  the  FCC  would  not  really 
suspend  the  license  of  a  station  because  a 
disc  Jockey  played  "Tea  for  Two,"  or  "I've  Got 


You  Under  My  Skin,"  or  "You  Go  to  My 
Head,"  or  "Puff,  the  Magic  Dragon."  In  any 
rational  view,  the  risk  of  revocation  is  small. 

Yet  the  dilemma  of  the  station  managers 
is  real,  and  the  consequences  of  misjudg- 
ment  could  be  dlsastroua.  Meanwhile,  the 
chilling  effect  of  the  commission's  notice 
could  be  equally  grave  upon  the  creativity 
of  composers,  and  upon  the  whole  range  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms. 

From  the  days  of  blind  Homer,  one  func- 
tion of  the  poet  and  balladeer  has  been  to  see 
the  world  around  him,  and  to  sing  of  it — 
good  or  111.  Here  in  America,  In  the  domain 
of  rock  and  folk  music,  the  drug  culture 
most  emphatically  is  part  of  the  real  world. 
Songs  are  boimd  to  emerge  from  this  milieu. 
If  a  particular  song  truly  does  "promote  or 
glorify"  drug  addiction,  surely  the  common 
sense  and  Informed  Judgment  of  station  per- 
sonnel will  produce  a  natural  and  voluntary 
censorship.  As  for  the  rest,  no  porcupine 
"notice"  from  the  PCC  is  required. 

Last  week  the  Recording  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  America  filed  a  petition  with  the 
FCC  begging  suspension  of  the  unfortunate 
decree.  The  petition  raises  some  excellent 
points  of  statutory  and  constitutional  law, 
but  legalistic  arguments  shouldn't  be  needed. 
The  lamentable  truth  Is  that  in  this  notice, 
the  FCC  abused  Its  power.  Perhaps  Chair- 
man Dean  Burch,  on  reflection,  will  want  to 
soft-pedal  the  whole  thing. 

ABC   News   Correspondents'   Roundtable 
ON   the   Laotian    Incobsion 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  special 
report  telecast  on  the  "ABC  EJvening  News 
with  Howard  K.  Smith  and  Harry  Reasoner" 
on  Thursday,  April  1,  1971.  The  report  deals 
with  the  problems  faced  by  news  corre- 
spondents when  they  attempted  to  provide 
coverage  of  the  recent  South  Vietnamese 
incursion  into  Laos.  Discussing  the  problems 
were  ABC  News  Correspondents  Jim  Glggans, 
Howard  Tuckner,  Steve  Bell  and  Don  Farmer. 

Harrt  Reasoner.  This  broadcast  In  general 
goes  along  with  the  theory  that  people  are 
Interested  In  the  news,  not  In  the  problems 
reporters  have  in  finding  It.  But  the  report- 
ing of  the  Invasion  of  Laos  has  become  an 
Issue  in  itself  to  many  people,  and  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  cases  where  an  understand- 
ing of  how  the  reporters  there  felt  about 
their  Job  may  help  in  the  understanding  of 
the  story. 

We  asked  four  ABC  News  correspondents 
who  were  on  the  scene  to  talk  informally 
about  the  coverage  of  the  Laos  operation, 
and  tonight  we  present  at  some  length  their 
report  on  reporting.  In  this  first  segment 
you  will  hear  from  Jim  Glggans  and  Howard 
Tuckner. 

Jim  Giccans.  Every  day  in  Quang  Trl 
which  was  the  Press  Center  for  the  Laotian 
operation,  there  would  be  a  briefing — one  in 
the  evening  and  one  in  the  morning.  In  the 
morning  we  would  be  given  mimeographed 
sheets  but  in  the  evening  there  would  be 
South  Vietnamese  briefers  and  American 
briefers.  Usually  the  Americans  would  cover 
only  the  American  side  of  the  operation,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  the  South  Vietnamese 
side.  When  there  was  a  oonfilct — when  there 
was  a  difference,  there  was  no  way  to  verify 
one  bit  of  Information  with  the  other.  The 
Americans  would  continually  say  "go  to  the 
Sauth  Vietnamese  to  find  out" — If  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  American  operation, 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  say  to  "check 
with  the  Americans".  However,  when  there 
was  a  difference,  there  was  no  way  of  finding 
out  Just  what  the  truth  was.  No  side  was 
infringing — as  they  called  It — upon  the 
other. 

Howard  Tuckner.  Because  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  some  South  Vietnamese 
officer  friends,  we  got  some  favored  treat- 
ment. I  was  very  close  during  the  Laos  opera- 
tion to  the  executive  officer  of  one  of  the 
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crack  divisions  Involved  In  the  Laos  cam- 
paign. He  told  me  about   the  faxilty    ntel- 
llgence.    faulty    reoomMOfieance,    that    what 
they  found  In  Laos  was  nothing  ccmpa^  to 
what  they  were  led  to  believe  they  f  ould 
find.  He  said.  'I  wish  I  could  teU  you  on 
camera  whafs  reaUy  happening,  but  I  dont 
have  that  kind  of  courage.*  He  sent  m*  into 
Laos  to  see  a  Ueutenant  Colonel,  the  h^  of 
the    task    force — the    armored    task    f()rce — 
whose  Job  It  was  to  spearhead  the  drive  to 
Tchepone.  That  was  the  original  obJe)ctive; 
his  orders  were  to  Uke  It  In  three  dfys.  1 
went  Into  Laos  and  spent  two  nights  with 
this  man.  We  talked  privately  for  three  hours 
the  first  night  and  he  told  me  that,  nv  mber 
one,  he  found  that  the  entire  route— route 
nln^ — up  above,  was  mined.  He  said  Intel- 
Ugence  didn't  Indicate  that.  He  told  m^  that 
he  was  seriously  out-gunned  In  fire  ]iower. 
They  found  that  the  North  Vletname*  had 
about  60  tank  battalions  In  the  Laos  Opera- 
tion area.  That's  about  600  tanks.  AndJ  since 
that  time,  military  sovirces  confirm  thaf  they 
had  no  Idea  that  the  North  Vletname^  had 
anywhere   near   that    many    tanks   In    Laos. 
The  South  Vietnamese  also  found  tha>  they 
were    seriously    out-gunned.    Their    artillery 
pieces— they  had  165's  and  105  mUllm^ter— 
the  enemy  had   152  and  130's.  They  |  shoot 
farther  and  hit  harder.  I  asked  this  rtian  If 
he  would  go  on  camera  with  me  and  do  this 
publicly.  He  said  he'd  like  to  think  ^bout 
It  overnight.  He  did  this.  We  had  an  (Inter- 
view.   The   reaction    from   Washlngtoi   and 
Saigon  was  that  he  didn't  have  the  bte  pic- 
ture; that  he  was  merely  a  local  commander. 
He  was  a  local  commander — with  the  big- 
gest responslblUty  of  the  first  week  pt  the 
drive  to  take  Tchepone.  He  never  did  be- 
cause he  found  out  he  was  serlousli  out- 
gunned. His  name,  as  I  said,  Lt.  Col.  [Dung, 
advised     General    Lam.     (Lt.    Gen.    Hoang 
Xuan  Lam)    the  head  of  the  operatlob,  not 
to  go  ahead,  to  stop  the  tanks  rtghtlwhere 
they  are,  to  get  out.  He  told  me  privately 
we    should    say — publicly    we    shouW    say 
he  said  that  we  searched  the  area,  taat  we 
found  a  lot,  that  the  operation  Is  over,  that 
we  should  leave.  Of  course,  they  couldnt  do 
that  because  the  operation  was  so  well  pub- 
licized In  advance  that  It  would  lookllike  a 
complete,  rldlculoiis  move  If  that  ham)ened. 
But  It  turned  out  that  Lt.  Col.  Duig  was 
right.  Because  when  his  220  some-odB  arm- 
ored units  got  ready  to  leave  Laos  ^-ad.  go 
b«ck  to   Vietnam,   they    couldn't  m^ke   It. 
Half  of  them  were  left  In  there.  Pllty  pei 
cent  at  least. 

Stbvi  Bhx.  Don,  I  think  the  most  Signifi- 
cant thing  about  coverage  of  the  Laos  |  opera- 
tion was  the  lack  of  our  ability  to  geft  to  the 
story  and  the  reason  Is  because  the  r^llltary 
denied  us  the  space  available  prlvUlgts  that 
have  always  been  part  of  coverage  l>ere  In 
Indo  China.  That  means  that  anytlmeia  hell- 
copter  or  a  truck  Is  going  where  the]  action 
Is  you  can  ride  if  they  have  room.  Tjhe  de- 
cision Is  yovirs,  it's  Individual.  In  tl^  case 
flirst  they  denied  us  any  access  t<|  Laos, 
with  AmCTlcan  helicopters  or  planes.  Invok- 
ing 8U1  old  diplomatic  rule  against  o&rrylng 
people  across  borders  In  military  ffghts — 
something  that  had  been  Ignored  li|  Cam- 
bodia, then  when  they  did  have  a  (Jhopper 
that  was  dedicated  to  taking  newsmen  across 
the  border.  It  was  under  the  oontroli  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  commander,  who  (^n  most 
days  said  It  was  too  dangerous  to  6y  and 
the  helicopter  went  nowhere.  Or  when  he 
did  allow  It  to  go  somewhere  It  only  went 
to  a  flrebase  where  nothing  was  happening 
and  you  couldnt  get  a  picture  of  Ijhe  war 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Don  Farmzb.  And  that  rule  w 
changed  after  four  newsmen  died  ft; 
a  Vietnamese  helicopter.  You  know, 
a  lot  of  the  truth  In  Vietnam  com 
correspondents  who  have  been  he) 
long  time.  And  many  of  them  h 
me  that  this  was  easily  the  most  f 


operation  they  have  ever  covered  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Sttvs  Bell.  One  perfect  example  of  the 
problem  between  what  they  report  and  what 
we  know  to  be  fact  Is  in  tank  losses  on  both 
sides.  The  South  Vietnamese  each  day.  and 
the  Americans,  would  have  a  very  firm  total 
of  enemy  tanks  destroyed  In  Laos.  And  I 
don't  doubt  for  a  second  but  what  the  enemy 
lost  a  great  number  of  tanks — that  was  one 
of  his  worst  areas  of  setback — at  the  same 
time,  we  never  had  a  South  Vietnamese  tank 
or  armored  vehicle  reported  lost,  yet  we 
know  that  about  200  of  them  went  In  and 
I  was  on  Highway  nine  the  day  they  fought 
their  way  back  into  South  Vietnam  and 
American  armor  supported  them — we  were 
ambushed  three  times  and  there  were  less 
than  a  hundred  vehicles  that  came  out — 
tanks,  APC's  and  trucks.  Get  back  to  the 
briefer  and  he  would  swear  that  South  Viet- 
namese tank  losses  were  very  light,  giving 
no  figures.  At  the  same  time  we  had  It  con- 
firmed from  a  number  of  U.S.  sources  that 
American  pilots  had  to  fly  special  missions 
Into  Laos  to  destroy  South  Vietnamese  tanks 
and  APC's  that  had  been  left  behind  and 
abandoned  by  their  crews. 

Don  Farmer.  You  know.  In  a  more  general 
term  also,  they  talk  about  this  operation 
being  a  success  and  the  President  was  quoted 
as  saying  "that,  we  now  know  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  hack  It."  Well,  In  some  ways, 
that's  very  true  but,  you  know,  they  could 
not  have  hacked  It  at  all  had  It  not  been 
for  U.S.  air  support. 

Steve  Bell.   You  know,  this  brings  up  a 
point  that  has  really  bothered  me.  In  the  way 
that  the  American  military  and  the  govern- 
ment   in    Washington    has    tried    to    knock 
down  our  stories  of  Vietnamese  reverses  In 
Laos.   Most  of   our   Information  came,  one, 
from  South  Vietnamese  troops  that  we  per- 
sonally talked  to  as  they  came  out  of  Laos 
to  Ham  Nghl.  many  of  them  wounded,  de- 
moralized,  near  hysteria,  or  the  U.S.  hell- 
copter  pilots  who  had  pulled  them  out,  and 
who  told  the  stories — the  most  vivid  stories 
of  all  of  South  Vietnamese  grasping  for  the 
struts  and  total  disorganization  and  some- 
times   panic,    at    these    evacuation    points. 
When    we    filmed    these    reports,    when    we 
broadcast  them,  then  we  were  told  by  the 
military  and  the  U.S.  government  that  these 
were  unreliable  people — the  same  young  men 
that  you're  asking  to  fiy  your  helicopters  Into 
Laos,  to  fight  and  die  as  the  spearhead  of  the 
American  support  effort  In  Laos  now  sud- 
denly, they're  unreliable.  And  they're  afflicted 
by  tunnel  vision  because  they're  telling  us 
stories,  of  a  negative  nature  about  South 
Vietnamese  operations.  I  recall  In  Cambodia, 
in  the  months  that  we  were  over  there  cover- 
ing, travelling  with  the  South  Vietnamese  . .  , 
Don  Parmer.  Last  spring. 
Steve  Bell.  .  .  .  Bight  .  .  .  and  even  Into 
the  summer,  that  they  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  set  up  little  displays  even  at  the 
most  remote  outpost,  of  captured  wea^>ons, 
captured  documents,  take  you  out  and  show 
you  enemy  dead  where  they'd  had  a  flreflght 
the  night  before,  they  made  these  tremen- 
dous victory  claims  In  Laos  and  never  once 
were   they  able  to  take   newsmen  to  show 
them  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Don  Farmer.  One  day  they  told  us  that 
they  were  going  to  take  us  out.  Into  Laos,  to 
see  one  of  the  biggest  arms  caches  that  they 
had  uncovered  and  captured  of  the  opera- 
tion and  we  were  very  happy  about  that,  and 
so  we  went  out  to  Ham  Nghl  again,  and  we 
got  there  and  we  were  put  off  and  put  off,  and 
finally  the  South  Vietnamese  commanders 
came  out  and  said,  gentlemen  "we're  very 
sorry,  but  our  regiment  commander  who  un- 
covered the  cache  has  Inadvertently  de- 
stroyed It."  Which  means  It  didn't  exist  anv- 
more.  If  It  In  fact  ever  existed  In  the  first 
place. 

Steve  Bell.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
a  number  of  examples  where  we  are  dealing 
with  things  that  turned  out  to  be  something 


other  than  what  we  were  told  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  actually  verify  the  fact  that 
we  were  being  mislead.  The  most  blatent  ex- 
ample Is  the  reporting  of  U.S.  helicopter 
losses.  The  American  helicopters  were  re- 
ported as  lost  only  when  they  were  destroyed 
and  could  not  be  retrieved  from  the  battle- 
field. This  leaves  out  completely  all  the  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  helicopters  that  were  un- 
able to  return  from  a  mission  because  they 
were  downed  by  enemy  fire. 

Don  Farmer.  You  know  I  remember  talking 
to  a  helicopter  pilot  about  two  weeks  ago  and 
I  think  that  at  that  time  the  figure  they  were 
giving  us  In  Saigon  and  here  officially,  Amer- 
ican helicopters  shot  down  aind  destroyed 
was  somewhere  around  50  at  that  time. 
And  this  helicopter  pilot  told  me  straight- 
forwardly, that  they  had  lost  119  In  the 
first  week  of  the  operation,  and  that  was. 
that  was  a  good  week,  a  good  month  into 
the  operation.  Another  helicopter  pilot  told 
me  the  figure  was  actually  more  like  260. 
and  they  did  not  report  those  which  were 
recovered,  even  If  there  were  people  killed 
and  wounded,  they  didn't  report  them. 
I  think  there  Is  one  other  really  significant 
fact,  in  trying  to  report  this  operation,  and 
that  Is  as  It  came  to  a  close — at  least  the 
Laotian  part  of  Lean  Bon — we  were  told  by 
the  Americans  and  the  Vietnamese — the 
South  Vietnamese,  of  course — that  this  was 
a  great  success,  a  great  victory. 

Well,  in  fact,  it  may  have  been  In  some 
aspects,  the  ARVN  proved  themselves  to  be 
good  fighting  men.  The  Marines  did  very 
well  for  a  time.  The  Rangers  certainly  took 
It  on  the  chin,  and,  their  high  losses  are 
certainly  not  proof  of  poor  performance. 
But,  when  they  say  things  Uke  we  now  have 
cut  the  Ho  Chin  Mlnh  Trail,  you  and  I  know 
that  that's  absurd.  And  that's  the  kind  of 
statements  we're  getting  and  they're  so  un- 
believable that  I  think  sometimes  we're  get- 
ting slightly  paranoid,  you  know,  we  start 
looking  for  lies  where  maybe  they  dont 
exist.  And  I  think  It's  a  natural  human  fail- 
ing that,  partly  our  fault,  but  there's  a 
reason  for  It.  And  that  Is  we've  been  lied  to 
so  many  times  that  you  begin  to  suspect 
that  no  one  ever  tells  you  the  truth. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  request, 
which  the  joint  leadership  has  an- 
nounced, that  it  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
majority  leader  desire  to  close  morning 
business? 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  concluded,  and  I  will  later  ask 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  tempo- 
rarily concluded. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered 
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ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE 
AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY. 
WEDNESDAY.  AND  THURSDAY  OF 

KEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Eisk 
unanimous  consent  that  on  every  day 
the  Senate  is  in  session  next  week,  in 
addition  to  Monday,  for  which  a  10  a.m. 
convening  order  has  already  been  granted 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  convene  at 

10  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  of  next  week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 

11  a.m.  on  Monday  and  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week.) 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971,  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  closed  temporarily,  and  that, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
yesterday,  the  conference  report  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  20,  1971,  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  16188-16190.) 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  leadership  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  It  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

[No.  70  Leg.l 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Stennls 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Proxmire 

Young 

Oambrell 

Scott 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btjrdick),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ms), the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
(Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGiE) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  TuNNEYJ ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cormect- 
icut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  theh-  names : 


AUen 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Case 

Hughes 

Sax  be 

Chiles 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McCleUan 

Spong 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Nelson 

wmiams 

Fannin 

Packwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  que 

is  present. 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  conference  report.  In  my 
long  tenure  here  I  do  not  know  of  any 
conference  we  have  ever  had  in  which  we 
got  all  we  desired  or  the  House  got  all  it 
desired. 

This  bill  was  received  in  the  Senate  on 
May  13,  and  because  we  had  the  various 
subcommittees  hold  hearings  in  advance 


of  the  receipt  of  the  bill  from  the  House 
we  were  able  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  day  it  was  received. 

Then,  on  May  19  this  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  a  conference  requested 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.  Yes- 
terday I  went  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and 
begged  of  them  to  have  the  House  sit  and 
consider  this  conference  report.  Quite  a 
few  of  them  were  vexed  about  it,  but  the 
House  remained  in  session.  The  House 
completed  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port around  8:30  p.m.  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  when  I 
presented  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  quite  a 
few  departments  are  in  need  of  funds, 
particularly  to  meet  their  payrolls.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  without  money, 
and  unless  this  conference  report  is 
agreed  to,  some  of  the  employees  may  go 
without  pay.  In  addition  to  th:  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  other  agencies  are  in- 
volved. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  the  conference  report 
today. 

As  I  have  just  indicated,  the  bill  was 
in  conference  for  only  one  day.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  would  have  done  any  bet- 
ter if  we  had  stayed  in  conference  for  a 
month.  The  House  was  adamant  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  items  we  had  in 
the  bill  and  would  not  agree  with  the 
Senate  amendments.  Personally,  I  beheve 
we  did  a  fairly  good  job,  considering  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  items  that  have  been 
refused  by  the  House  will  be  considered 
within  the  next  6  weeks  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bills.  They  offered  argu- 
ment to  indicate  that  that  was  the  pro- 
cedure to  follow  and  that  nothing  would 
be  lost  by  postponing  action  on  some  of 
these  items. 

I  believe  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
biU  was  handled  establishes  a  record  for 
a  major  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
There  was  a  total  of  84  separate  amend- 
ments in  this  bill,  which  we  discussed  in 
conference.  The  amoimt  of  the  budget 
estimates  considered  was  $7,879,740,077; 
as  it  passed  the  House.  $6,889,152,545;  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  $7,285,468,973;  and 
the  final  amount  agreed  to  in  conference 
was  $7,086,695,973. 

The  final  agreement  on  the  SST  was 
$155.8  million,  which  included  $58,5  mil- 
lion for  refimds  of  amounts  contributed 
by  airlines  toward  the  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  program  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. On  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Thursday  night,  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  116  to  157,  the  entire  sum 
of  $155.8  million  was  rejected.  There- 
upon, on  a  motion  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  House  agreed  on  a  voice  vote  to  in- 
clude in  the  bill  $97.3  milUon  for  ter- 
mination costs  which,  of  course,  does  not 
include  the  $58.5  million  for  refunds. 
This  action  reduces  the  final  amount  in 
the  bUl  to  $7,028,195,973. 

Mr.  President,  neaily  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  voted  for  this  $58.5  miUion.  We 
were  advised,  and  that  is  going  to  be  our 
hope,  that  between  now  and  June  30  this 
amount  will  be  included  in  the  regulai- 
bill. 

The  House  has  indicated  that  some 
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Members   were  uninformed   ad  to  the 
tenns  of  the  contract  and  that  t  ley  pre 
ferred  to  wait  to  have  hearing^  on  this 
item  to  make  a  decision. 

I  will  advise  the  Senate  of  a  few  of 
the  other  important  amendmenis  in  the 
conference  report  and  the  disposition 
thereof,  and  will  be  available  tq  answer 
any  questions  with  respect  to  ahy  mat- 
ter in  the  biU. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Senate  in- 
cluded $65  million  in  the  bill,  which  was 
submitted  directly  to  the  Senite  in  a 
request  from  the  administration!,  for  the 
Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  I 
am  glad  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  with  us  and  have  included  the 
full  $65  million  in  the  conference  report. 

With  respect  to  the  subwayl  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Senate^ receded 
with  the  understanding  that  thip  matter 
will  receive  the  careful  considefation  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
Appropriations  in  connection  ^ith  the 
regular  District  of  Columbia  ap(propria- 
tion  bill,  which  will  be  before  I  the  two 
bodies  in  the  near  future.  The  oonferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  werej  advised 
that  favorable  developments  are  ex- 
pected with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  a  memo- 
randum was  presented  and  a  verbal 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  >>Iatcher, 
House  chairman  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill  indicating  that  the  orospects 
are  very  good,  that  when  the  next  reg- 
ular bill  is  considered,  the  funds  will  be 
made  available. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  be- 
fore the  Conference  Committee  was  the 
matter  of  the  manpower  training  activi- 
ties. The  House  had  included  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  and  the  Senate,  i|i  a  close 
vote  Wednesday  night,  increase^  the  sum 
to  $116,600,000.  The  conferees  1  utilized 
more  time  on  this  matter  than  on  any 
other  amendment  and  the  Hofise  con- 
ferees were  adamant.  However,  we  were 
able  to  seciire  &n  increase  of  $3  million 
over  the  House  bill  to  allow  tl^ls  sum- 
mer training  program  to  operate  with 
an  appropriation  of  $105  mllllon.l 

We  discussed  this  particular  Item  for 
quite  some  time.  Of  course,  th^  Senate 
conferees  did  all  they  could  to  get  the 
House  to  include  the  $16.6  million.  My 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senatjor  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton ),|  made  a 
valiant  fight  to  retain  the  full  $|6.6  mil- 
lion that  was  added  by  the  Seiate.  We 
worked  hard  to  do  it.  I  regret] that  we 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amount.        j 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  proposed  a  larger 
sum  than  the  amount  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  through  an  amenc^ent  to 
the  Javits  amendment  by  the  j  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  CornoN)  that 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  $16.^  million. 
After  the  vote,  the  Senator  friom  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  came  to  see  nte,  talked 
with  me,  and  I  told  him  we  would  do  our 
best  to  retain  that  amount.  Wq  did  our 
best.  He  finally  concluded  by  sasfing,  "Do 
your  best.  That  is  aU  we  expect."  We 
have  done  our  best  as  I  see  It.  These 
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matters  wiU  come  before  us  again  soon, 
probably  next  month. 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  programs  added 
in  the  supplemental  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  regular  appropriation  bills. 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  doing  aU  I  can  to 
try  to  get  the  Senate  to  enact  most  of 
these  regular  bills  before  June  30, 
L'  that  is  possible.  Surely,  diuring 
July  we  would  be  able  to  clear  the  decks 
ofi  practically  all  of  the  appropriations. 
So.  with  respect  to  the  few  items  that 
were  not  agreed  to,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  within  the  next  6  or 
7  weeks  we  will  be  able  to  include  those 
items  in  the  regular  bills.  That  was  what 
some  of  the  House  Members  contended. 

As  I  said,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  today,  I  doubt  that  we 
will  be  able  to  go  along  with  the  special 
items  we  put  in  the  bUl  until  the  regular 
bills  are  considered.  I  do  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  stand  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  has  been  do- 
ing all  he  can  to  bring  these  bills  to  the 
Senate.  I  want  to  make  a  pledge  that  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  get  as  many  bills 
passed  by  June  30  as  possible. 

I  have  l)een  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  Mr.  Mahon,  my  counterpart  in 
the  House,  and  I  have  been  advised  by 
him  that  next  month  we  are  going  to 
have  quite  a  few  regular  appropriation 
bills  come  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  want  to  say  that,  insofar  as  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittees  are  concerned,  we 
have  virtually  completed  our  hearings  on 
the  Defense  bill  except  for  outside  wit- 
nesses. We  have  completed  hearings  on 
oiu"  public  works  bill  except  for  a  few 
outside  witnesses.  The  Interior  biU  and 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  are  ready  for 
action  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  bills 
from  the  House.  The  legislative  bill  will 
soon  be  here.  The  agricultural  bill  hear- 
ings have  been  practically  completed, 
and  the  education  bill,  I  imderstand,  is 
going  to  be  here  probably  next  week. 
Hearing  on  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill 
and  the  HUD-space  science  are  well  un- 
derway. 

I  think  we  are  making  good  progress 
and  if  the  Senate  would  stand  by  me,  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  come  the  middle 
of  July  or  a  little  later  in  July,  we  ought 
to  have  practically  all  of  our  appropria- 
tion bills  on  the  desk  of  the  President. 
That  is  something  that  has  not  been 
done  in  a  long  time. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do 
that,  and  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  I  am  getting  full  cooperation 
from  the  members  of  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young).  We  have  been 
working  hand  in  hand  in  order  to  get 
the  subcommittees  moving  so  that  when 
we  get  the  House  bills  we  will  be  able  to 
act. 

As  an  example  of  it,  we  have  right 
here  before  us  this  supplemental  bill.  We 
anticipated  that  the  House  would  act  on 
a  certain  date,  which  was  the  13th  day  of 
May,  and  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  us, 
the  same  day  we  reported  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. We  were  prepared  to  act.  I  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  be  in 
a  position  to  handle  other  bills  in  a 


similar  manner;  that  Is,  to  act  upon 
them  as  soon  as  we  receive  them  from 
the  House.  I  think  that  is  in  the  cards. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  I  will  receive  full 
cooperation  from  the  Senate,  because  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  get  all  of  these  bills 
enacted. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
past.  We  have  had  trouble  getting  many 
of  the  items  authorized.  I  am  doing  what 
I  can  to  make  the  people  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  do  what  they  can  to  get 
the  authorization  bills  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  can  have  all  of 
these  appropriation  bills  acted  upon  at 
an  early  date. 

With  respect  to  mental  health,  the 
Senate  amendment  in  the  amount  of  $20 
million  w«is  deleted  by  the  conference 
committee.  This  was  an  imbudgeted 
item.  The  House  conferees  were  adamant 
on  striking  that  out,  not  merely  because 
it  was  an  imbudgeted  item,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  appropriation,  as 
well  as  many  others  dealing  with  health, 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  regular  bill 
sometime  next  month  or  in  July.  The 
House  conferees  insisted  that  this 
amount  of  money,  as  well  as  other 
amounts  of  money  that  had  been  re- 
quested of  the  conference  committee  but 
which  were  not  put  in  this  bill,  will  be 
added  to  the  general  bill. 

I  pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  these 
amounts  are  properly  considered  and 
voted  on  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bill.  The  Senate  conferees  regret  very 
much  that  this  had  to  be  done;  however, 
we  were  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
House  managers  insisted  there  will  be  an 
appropriation  bill  sent  to  the  Senate 
within  30  days  containing  full-year 
funds  for  all  health  activities,  and  at 
that  time  this  matter  can  be  considered 
further. 

The  language  included  in  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  to  pay  overtime  pay  to  the 
Capitol  Police  since  March  1  was  deleted 
without  prejudice.  In  the  near  future,  the 
House  will  be  considering  a  resolution  to 
pay  overtime  pay,  retroactive  to  March 
1,  and  this  entire  matter  will  be  re- 
solved shortly  in  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  a  resolu- 
tion will  be  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives soon  which  deals  with  over- 
time pay  for  the  police.  I  think  a  very 
good  point  was  made  that  in  that  reso- 
lution there  is  a  formula  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  police  officers  will  be 
paid  additional  money  for  overtime.  I 
understand  it  will  contain  a  provision 
that  for  additional  work  over  and  above 
8  hours,  they  will  probably  be  paid  time 
and  a  half. 

We  considered  all  of  that,  and  in  the 
light  of  that  proposal  being  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  conferees 
decided  not  to  force  the  issue,  because, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  matter  could  be 
settled  come  next  month. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  SST, 
we  tried  in  every  way  we  could  to  main- 
tain the  Senate  version.  I  know  that 
several  Senators  present,  I  think  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Illinois,  were 
very  anxious  to  obtain  the  $58.5  million 
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to  make  refimds  to  the  sdrline  com- 
panies. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  uhe  liability,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  am  sure,  although  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  amount,  there 
were  some  doubts  when  the  matter  was 
considered  on  the  House  floor.  The  House 
Members  evidently  hope  to  get  enough 
evidence  when  the  matter  is  presented 
in  the  regiilar  bill  to  consider  this  issue 
fully.  I  had  to  agree  with  them  that  the 
evidence  we  had  was  rather  slender. 

I  understand  some  evidence  will  be 
adduced  to  Indicate  that  these  sums 
were  used  on  research  and  development. 
Of  course,  if  that  is  true,  all  of  the  facts 
will  come  out,  and  I  believe  it  was  best 
to  do  as  we  did,  end  the  contract  and 
let  the  amount  of  $58.5  million  come  later 
In  the  regular  bill,  after  we  have  received 
the  full  facts  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  unless  Senators  have 
questions,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  first  that  I  cannot  find  words  ade- 
quate to  express  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender), 
not  only  for  the  constant  and  general 
leadership  that  he  has  exercised  and 
given  us,  which  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
follow,  but  for  his  performance  in  the 
matter  of  this  very  difficult  and,  in  some 
respects,  perplexing  conference  on  this 
wide-ranging  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

He  fought  manfully  for  the  Senate  po- 
sition. He  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  sustain  it;  and  everything  he  has 
stated  here  this  morning  is  well  said  and 
logical,  and  has  strong  and  compelling 
reasoning  behind  it.  I  want  to  thank  him 
personally  for  his  help  when  we  were 
battling  on  this  matter  of  summer  jobs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  several 
differences  on  the  matter  of  amend- 
ment 31  in  disagreement,  with  reference 
to  the  simimer  Jobs  for  young  people 
throughout  the  country  this  summer. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  mistake  has 
been  made  that  it  has  not  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with,  that  is  something 
that  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  the  regu- 
lar bill,  because  it  has  to  be  done  now. 
These  jobs  have  to  be  taken  care  of  im- 
mediately, if  they  are  going  to  be  effec- 
tive this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  not  been,  in 
my  opinion,  at  all  penurious  or  small  in 
dealing  with  this  proposal.  In  the  regu- 
lar appropriation,  out  of  the  $1.5  billion 
for  manpower  training  and  kindred  ac- 
tivities, a  siun  sufficient  was  set  aside  for 
the  summer  jobs,  so  that  some  414,200 
summer  jobs  would  have  been  available, 
and  this  was  going  to  be,  as  I  recall,  on  a 
8-week  basis.  The  administration  felt 
that  more  was  necessary,  because  this 
is  a  very  delicate  and  important  mat- 
ter—a matter  of  avoiding  mischief  for 
idle  hands  to  do. 

If  we  are  to  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of 


youthful  discontent  and  youthful  dem- 
onstrations and  youthful — in  some  cases, 
not  the  majority  of  cases — violence,  one 
of  the  necessary  things  is  to  provide  the 
summer  jobs  for  the  young  people  of  this 
country  this  siunmer,  and  it  has  to  be 
done  now.  It  cannot  be  done  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation. 

When  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommended some  $64  million  more,  in 
addition  to  that  part  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation that  was  devoted  to  this, 
which  in  a  period  of  9  weeks'  employ- 
ment would  have  brought  the  svmimer 
jobs  up  from  414,000  to  $14,000,  it  meant 
100,000  more. 

When  it  got  to  the  Senate,  there  was 
very  strong  sentiment,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Yorkk  (Mr.  Javits)  and  sev- 
eral other  Senators  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  added  $57.4  mil- 
lion more  and  would  have  provided  40.000 
additional  jobs  on  a  10- week  basis.  They 
were  boimd  and  determined — and  I  think 
a  large  number  of  Senators  were  behind 
them — to  get  this  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  this — at 
least,  I  am  quite  sure  the  majority  of 
them — felt  that  that  was  too  much;  and, 
frankly,  this  Senator  would  have  been 
content  to  leave  the  bill  as  it  was.  But 
it  became  very  evident — I  think  I  can 
say  with  Justification  and  not  fear  con- 
tradiction— that  unless  we  made  some 
concessions,  that  amendment,  the  so- 
called  Javits  amendment,  would  be 
adopted. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  House  added  to 
the  administration's  recommendation  of 
roughly  $64  million.  They  brought  it  up 
to  $100  million,  and  we  give  them  credit 
for  that.  But  $57  million  more  would  have 
been  added  under  the  Javits  amendment 
to  add  40,000  jobs,  and  that  would  have 
brought  the  summer  jobs  up  to  the  nima- 
ber  that  the  association  of  mayors  had 
proposed  as  their  minimum  request  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the  coming 
summer. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  his 
associates  wanted  a  10-week  program. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
other  Senators  felt  that  we  could  have 
the  40,000  jobs  on  the  9-week  program 
and  that  the  9-week  program  would  ade- 
quately take  care  of  the  situation.  We 
could  get  the  entire  40,000  additional 
jobs  asked  for  by  the  mayors  and  sup- 
ported by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  his  associates  at  the  com- 
paratively small  cost  of  $16,600,000. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Javits 
amendment  that  reduced  the  amend- 
ment calling  for  $57,400,000  to  a  mere 
$16,600,000  without  reducing  a  single 
Job.  The  money  we  originally  appro- 
priated only  had  an  8-week  basis.  Sen- 
ator Javits  and  his  associates  wanted  10 
weeks.  It  would  be  a  9-week  basis,  and 
it  would  provide  the  40,000  additional 
jobs  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  associates  were  asking. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  imder 
the  situation  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves, while  we  had  explained  our 
amendments  previously,  we  had  no  op- 
portunity to  explain  or  debate  this;  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  caused 


to  be  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  a  very  brief,  three- 
paragraph — less  than  half  a  page — mem- 
orandum explaining  his  amendment  and 
explaining  that  it  would  provide  the 
40,000  additional  jobs.  The  last  para- 
graph of  the  memorandum  fiUTiished 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamptshire  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  read: 

My  amendment  would  constitute  an  ef- 
feotive  program  at  an  amount  I  believe  we 
can  bold  wben  we  go  Into  conference  with 
tbe  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  memorandum,  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  Senator  in  lieu  of 
debate,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mat   19,   1971. 

msmorandum  of  cotton  amendment  to 
Javits  amendment 
This  is  a  brief  explanation  of  my  amend- 
ment regarding  summer  Jobs  for  youth  to 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Bill,  since  there  will  be  no  further  debate 
on  the  amendment. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee,  the  blU 
would  provide  $100,000,000  for  187.200  more 
summer  jobs.  The  Committee  also  approved 
nine  weeks'  employment  instead  of  the  eight 
weeks  allowed  last  year.  Senator  Javits  and 
others  have  proposed  adding  (67,428,359  to 
provide  ten  weeks'  wnployment  and  40,000 
additional  Jobs.  My  amendment  adds  only 
»16,600,000  to  the  biU  to  find  the  additional 
40,000  jobs  but  maintains  the  employment 
period  at  nine  weeks  as  recommended  by 
the  CTommlttee. 

My  amendment  would  constitute  an  effec- 
tive program  at  an  amount  I  believe  we  can 
hold  when  we  go  into  conference  with  the 
House. 

NoREis  Cotton. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  rollcall  vote  came 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  adopted  by  Just  3  votes. 
As  I  recall,  the  vote — I  think  it  will  be 
shown — was  49  to  46. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
finds  himself  in  a  most  embarrassing  sit- 
uation. Whatever  may  t>e  his  sins,  he  has 
been  wrong  msuiy  times  in  this  body,  and 
he  has  undoubtedly  taken  positions  that 
were  illogical,  and  he  has  been  guilty  of 
many  sins  throughout  the  18  years  he 
has  been  serving  in  the  Senate. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  can  say  that  he  never  once 
betrayed  his  word  to  any  Senator  or  to 
the  Senate.  To  be  sure,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  did  not  guarantee  that 
the  House  would  accept  this  amount; 
but  he  said: 

My  amendment  would  constitute  an  effec- 
tive program  at  an  amount  I  believe  we  can 
hold  when  we  go  into  conference  with  the 
House. 

I  can  state  as  a  fact  that  I  conferred 
with  certain  Senators  who  wanted  to  vote 
for  the  Javits  amendment  and  obtained 
their  votes  for  my  amendment  to  the 
Javits  amendment  on  the  logical  ground 
that  if  the  Javits  amendment  would  be 
adopted  it  would  not  stand  up  in  con- 
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ference,  but  if  the  Cotton  amendment  to 
the  Javits  amendment  were  adapted,  we 
could  go  to  conference  and  It  would 
stand  up.  We  would  have  the  requisite 
number  of  jobs  now,  including  the  40,000 
extra  to  satisfy  the  insistent  demands  of 
the  mayors,  and  people  all  iver  the 
country,  in  order  to  try  to  c^pe  with 
this  extremely  delicate  and  iifiportant 
situation  that  we  are  facing  ttis  sum- 
mer in  the  matter  of  what  happens  to 
our  youth  and  what  they  do.I  So  this 
amendment  was  adopted  on  that  rep- 
resentation by  the  scant  margin  of  3 
votes.  i 

When  we  got  to  conference,  ^e  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  wai  utterly 
amazed — I  repeat,  utterly  amazed — and 
I  have  been  sitting  in  on  conferences, 
particularly  on  appropriation  bills  that 
had  to  do  with  HEW  for  thai  past  10 
years — because  never  have  I  se^  a  posi- 
tion so  adamant  as  the  one  that  was 
taken  by  the  House. 

I  do  not  want  to  characterize  my 
friends,  whom  I  respect,  or  violate  the 
rules  and  criticize  the  other  bo^,  but  if 
I  were  free  to  say  so,  I  would  say  that 
I  never  saw  such  arrogance  ai  we  had 
to  face  in  the  matter  of  asking  for  this 
comparatively  insignificant  siu»i  of  $16 
million,  which  is  necessary  aow — not 
when  the  regular  bill  comes  up,  but  nec- 
essary now — in  order  to  do  tms  job. 

I  sat  there  in  shame,  thinking  of  what 
I  would  say  to  Senators  on  thi^  floor,  to 
those  who  were  b€u:king  the  J^vlts  bill, 
having  to  come  beck  here  and  say  that 
we  could  not  get  that  $16  millioh  to  keep 
our  pledge  to  them. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisitma  (Mr. 
Ellendkr)  who  backed  me  up  in  every 
possible  way.  in  pleading  and  urging  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  that  sfiall  sxmi. 
I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  frtm  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  who  pleaded  with  the 
House  conferees  not  to  hold  out  on  this 
sum  when  It  had  such  significance. 

I  will  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to 
them,  and  to  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  all  of  whcrni  tiot  only 
urged,  not  only  insisted,  but  als6  pleaded 
and  begged  for  consideration.    I 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  thai  I  recall 
when  conferees  representing  the  Senate 
felt  it  necessary  to  humiliate  themselves, 
almost  to  get  down  on  their  knaes.  to  ask 
for  this  paltry  sum.  We  reminded  them 
that  this  sum  prevailed  in  the  Senate  by 
only  3  votes  on  a  rollcall  vote,  und  if  we 
came  back  and  a  rollcall  were  taken  on 
it  again,  in  light  of  what  happened,  un- 
doubtedly the  Senate  would  have  voted 
the  much  larger  sum. 

In  spite  of  that,  at  the  beh^t  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  t^e  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  they  said 
that  they  would  go  $5  mlllioo.  viAiich  does 
not  give  these  jobs.  I 

I  recognize  the  force  of  everything  my 
able  chairman  has  said  about  the  need 
to  get  the  Wll  taken  care  of.  There  are 
other  things  In  the  Wll  that  valll  be  ob- 
jected to,  I  think,  strenuously  oo  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  most  of  thetn  will  be 
taken  care  of  In  the  regular  bill.  This 
one  cannot. 


Mr.  President,  because  of  the  sense  of 
obligation  I  feel  to  the  Senators  I  pre- 
vailed upon  to  vote  not  to  attempt  to 
spend  the  $57  million  extra  on  this,  when 
we  could  get  the  same  number  of  jobs  on 
a  9-week  basis  for  a  mere  $16  million, 
when  I  think  of  all  those  Senators  who 
heeded  my  pleas  that  I  made  personally 
all  over  this  Chamber  who  would  have 
voted  otherwise  but  who  accepted  the 
lower  figure,  and  then  to  come  back  and 
say  that  we  cannot  have  it.  I  am  going  to 
be  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  hope — and 
to  vote  accordingly — that  this  conference 
report  will  be  rejected.  Then,  if  it  Is,  to 
offer  a  motion  that  the  Senate  conferees 
be  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  sum  of 
$16,000,000  to  make  this  program  whole. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  faith 
with  the  Senators  who  voted  with  me  to 
reject  the  $57  million  that  was  being 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  colleagues. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  will,  at 
the  proper  time,  have  to  take  that  action. 
I  urge  and  I  beseech  Senators  to  take 
this  action  with  me,  because  it  is  not 
going  to  delay  it  very  long.  We  can  have 
another  meeting.  We  need  the  votes.  We 
need  the  roUcall  vote,  the  vote  that  has 
already  been  asked  for.  We  need  the  roll- 
call vote  not  only  on  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  but  also  another  roll- 
call vote — if  we  have  the  opportunity — on 
the  $16  million  appropriation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
an  easy  decision  for  me  to  oppose  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  who  is  asking  that 
the  conference  report  be  rejected. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  put 
up  a  valiant  fight,  a  hard  fight — as  hard 
a  fight  as  anyone  possibly  could — to  get 
the  additional  funds  which  he  sought  in 
in  the  Senate  bill.  He  was  successful  in 
getting  $5  million  additional. 

If  I  thought  tliere  was  any  possible 
chance  whatever  of  the  House  receding, 
if  we  went  back  to  conference  on  this 
item.  I  would  vote  with  him. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  did  all  he  pos- 
sibly could.  Every  Mem'ber  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  did.  also.  But  the  House 
was  absolutely  adamant  on  this  and  two 
other  Eimendments. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  about  which  I  am 
deeply  concerned,  one  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  with  references  to  mental 
health  for  $20  million — a  very  Impor- 
tant item — on  which  again  the  House 
was  adamant  and  wanted  to  c»nsider 
it  in  the  regular  bill. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  The  U.S.  Government  Is  placed 
in  the  position  of  reneging  on  the  com- 
mitments it  has  made  to  the  Latin 
American  Cv>untries  if  these  funds  are 
not  provided.  This  is  a  program  that 
I  am  not  a  great  suM>orter  of,  but  when 
the  UjS.  Government  has  made  a  com- 
mitment, I  believe  it  should  abide  by  it. 
Not  to  do  so  gives  the  Latin  American 
coimtries  the  opportunity,  rightfully,  to 
criticize  our  Government. 
But,  again,  the  House  was  adamant 


and  wanted  to  handle  these  items  Id 
the  regular  bill. 

The  other  item  was  $58  million  to  re- 
pay the  airlines  who  had  contributed 
money  to  the  funding  of  the  SST. 

I  think  that  everyone  agrees  there  it 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  VS. 
Government  to  repay  the  airlines.  There 
was  no  budget  estimate  for  it.  Most,  If 
not  all.  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
this  item.  There  was  no  opposition.  But 
when  it  went  back  to  the  House  and  they 
took  a  separate  vote  on  it,  the  fimds  were 
denied,  the  m^in  argument  being,  they 
wanted  to  handle  it  in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  lookirig  at  the  votes  of 
the  House  conferees,  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  did  not  support 
it  and  apparently  wanted  to  handle  it  in 
the  regular  bill. 

Sending  it  back  to  conference  now 
would  weaken  the  position  of  the  air- 
lines. Those  of  us  who  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  a  refimd  of  their  money,  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  better  position  to 
have  it  handled  in  the  regidar  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  most  reluc- 
tantly, I  am  going  to  support  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  vote  for  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  both 
respects,  I  join  my  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, but  not  on  all  of  the  thoughts  he  has 
expressed. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  two 
matters  contained  in  this  particular 
measure.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
first  to  the  matter  of  the  summer  jobs. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, my  very  good  friend,  exercised  the 
greatest  restraint  in  expressing  himself 
about  the  atmosphere  in  which  this  was 

I  know  how  bitterly  he  feels  about  this, 
and  I  know  how  deeply  those  feelings  go 
within  him,  because  I  am  sure  that  they 
penetrated  all  the  rest  of  those  in  the 
conference  yesterday  afternoon. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  things  I  am  say- 
ing just  to  pat  someone  on  the  back.  I 
think  that  Senator  Cotton  in  this  man- 
ner has  shown  one  of  the  highest  senses 
and  the  highest  type  of  senatorial  re- 
sponsibUity  I  have  ever  seen.  Convinced 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  was  excessive  and 
that  a  lesser  sum,  the  sum  offered  in  his 
explanation.  $16  million,  would  do  the 
job  and  take  care  of  it  effectively,  he 
offered  his  amendment  and  did  one  of 
the  things  which  we  see  done  far  too 
seldom  in  this  or  in  the  other  body— he 
had  the  courage  to  order  some  priorities 
and  designate  them  and  fight  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  would  only  do  a 
lot  more  of  that  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  believe  me  this  country 
would  be  a  lot  better  off.  It  is  not  easy 
when  one  is  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  stand  out  on  that  cold,  bleak 
peak  by  one's  self  and  say.  "I  beUeve  that 
out  of  the  money  we  have  available,  if 
we  are  going  to  put  so  much  here,  we 
should  put  so  much  here  also."  He  did  It 
The  easier  thing  would  have  been  to  go 
for  the  larger  sum  and  run  home  with 
his  thumb  sticking  in  his  chest  and  say, 
"Look  what  I  have  done  for  you."  p 
assumed  his  position,  and  I  say  it  again, 
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In  all  sincerity  and  with  the  highest  type 
of  dedication  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Senate  on  a  merited  case. 

I  say  this  to  the  Senator,  first  I  was 
pleased  and  happy  to  scrap  and  fight 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  with  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
member,  and  the  other  Senator,  because 
the  members  of  the  Senate  conference 
committee  did  fight  all  the  way  through 
for  this  particular  amendment.  I  know 
it  has  been  often  felt  here  on  the  floor 
after  a  conference  when  certain  items  of 
the  Senate  had  not  been  adopted,  and  I 
have  even  heard  Senators  accuse  other 
Senators  of  literally  dragging  their  feet 
and  not  fighting  hard  for  a  particular 
amendment.  Believe  me,  in  this  instance 
the  reverse  was  true.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  every  member  of  the  Senate 
conference  committee  fought  to  try  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  Senate  and 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  matter 
in  here  that  I  feel  particularly  strong 
about,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire feels  about  the  summer  job  amend- 
ment. In  1961,  in  the  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1962,  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Offlces  Commit- 
tee, together  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  who  was 
then  chairman,  we  started  the  long, 
great  project,  the  supersonic  transport 
prototype  project  of  the  United  States. 

For  anyone  who  has  been  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  area  all  of  these  years,  it 
is  like  any  other  defeat,  it  comes  bitterly. 
And  those  of  us  who  were  for  it  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  voted  that  way. 
So,  this  being  a  republic,  we  accept  the 
will  of  the  majority,  even  though  I  must 
say.  in  all  frankness,  that  if  anyone 
would  refer  to  the  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  about  3  months  ago  concern- 
ing the  chicanery  of  the  organization 
who  undertook  to  lobby  against  the  SST. 
it  would  cause  any  serious  man  who  had 
voted  against  it  to  take  a  serious  look  as 
to  whether  he  had  not  voted  incorrectly. 
Now  we  have  in  this  bill,  or  we  had  in 
this  bill  when  we  left  conference  yester- 
day afternoon,  $155  million  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  SST  contract;  $58.5  mil- 
lion of  that  was  money  i>aid  in  by  the 
airlines  for  positions  for  these  planes. 
That  money  was  used  by  the  Govenunent 
as  a  setoff.  In  other  words,  it  was  used 
in  research  and  development  of  phase  3 
by  Boeing,  and  the  Government  used  it 
as  a  setoff  and  did  not  put  that  money — 
the  $58.5  million — into  the  research 
program. 

This  was  done  in  1967.  The  Govern- 
ment has  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  $58.5 
million  which  the  airlines  paid  in  for 
airplanes  which  have  been  terminated 
unilaterally  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  the  U.S.  Congress. 

To  me,  there  is  the  highest  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  payment  of  this  that 
one  can  imagine.  I  feel  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  for  more  than  just  a  few  years, 
that  I  would  be  very  happy  if  I  were  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  represent  the 
airlines,  in  this  case  In  court.  But  we  do 
have  the  deepest  kind  of  a  moral  obliga- 
tion in  this  matter. 


I  think  it  Is  a  shame.  Last  night  In  the 
other  body,  by  a  vote  of  117  to  157,  the 
other  body  removed  the  repayment  to 
the  airlines  of  this  $58.5  million. 

I  agree  that  at  this  point  and  at  this 
time,  even  if  a  motion  to  reject  the 
conference  report  carried,  that  it  would 
probably  be  ineffectual  to  try  to  instruct 
the  conferees  with  respect  to  this  item. 
Mr.  President,  some  of  the  remarks 
made  in  the  other  body  last  night  by 
those  opposed  to  it  indicate  not  only  that 
they  are  ill  informed  on  this  issue,  but 
also,  in  my  opinion  there  was  shown  a 
crass  disregard  for  the  principles  of  honor 
and  decency  for  which  this  Government 
has  to  stand  if  we  are  going  to  remain 
intsKit. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  I  have  had 
the  opportimity  to  talk  with  my  good 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  proposes  to  address  himself 
to  this  matter  in  a  few  minutes.  I  cannot 
be  in  the  Chamber  at  that  time  but  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  have  read  his  remarks 
and  I  am  happy  he  is  going  to  express 
himself  so  forcefully  on  this  particular 
item. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  disappointment  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
with  the  results  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender), 
and  many  of  the  other  Members  who 
have  been  extremely  sensitive  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  programs  many  of  tis 
have  been  interested  in. 

Nonetheless,  as  we  reach  Friday  noon 
and  consider  what  action  to  take.  I  can- 
not help  but  rise  and  point  out  some  of 
the  areas  in  which  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  shown  a  very 
serious  disregard,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
record  that  has  been  made  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

One  of  these  areas  which  I  intend  to 
discuss  this  afternoon  is  the  cutting  out 
of  moneys  which  had  been  included  in 
the  Senate  bill  on  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning. This  is  a  problem  which  affects 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  country. 
As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity to  listen  to  some  of  the  most  ef- 
fective witnesses  on  this  question.  I  have 
listened  to  mothers  talk  about  how  their 
children  have  suffered  from  lead  poison- 
ing, how  they  would  then  go  to  a  hospi- 
tal with  other  sick  children,  and  the  hos- 
pital was  imable  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary services  for  the  children  who  are 
lead  sick.  Hospitals  simply  have  no  pro- 
gram to  test  other  children.  There  is  a 
very  serious  need  for  this  program.  The 
Senate  committee  had  put  in  the  sum 
of  $5  million  and  that  amount  was  struck 
out  in  the  conference  report. 

Another  area  that  I  wish  to  address  is 
alcoholism.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  provided  outstanding 
leadership  for  programs  in  this  area.  I 
share  his  frustrations  about  cutting  out 
very  important  funds  in  that  area. 

I  am  also  deeply  distressed  about  cut- 
ting back  on  the  funds  for  hot  meal  pro- 


grams for  the  aged.  The  aging  of  this 
coimtry  are  really  the  lost  minority.  I 
am  reminded  that  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  for  example,  we  appropriated 
$30  million  last  year.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creased authorization  this  year  the  orig- 
inal budget  requests  were  $2.5  million  less 
thsm  a  year  ago.  Only  recently  they  in- 
dicated they  were  going  to  ask  for  an- 
other $2  million,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  moneys  that  are  requested  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act  will  not  be 
the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Penta- 
gon on  public  relations.  We  ask  ourselves 
which  is  more  important,  public  rela- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  nutritional  adequacy  of  our  senior 

Mr.  President,  time  and  time  again  we 
find  that  the  programs  which  affect  our 
aged  population  are  being  cut  back,  and 
here  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams. It  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  Mr.  President.  14,000  hot  meals 
a  week  su-e  provided  for  elderly  people  in 
15  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  are  18  existing  nutritional  projects, 
and  this  money  will  have  a  drastic  effect 
on  them. 

In  addition  to  cutbacks  in  the  programs 
already  noted,  I  am  equally  disturbed  by 
the  cutback  in  section  235  and  236  hous- 
ing programs.  That  is  an  area  of  ex- 
treme importance.  There  are  tens  of  mil- 
lion of  dollars  of  backlogs  in  programs 
that  have  been  approved  find  not  funded, 
yet  tremendous  need  for  construction  of 
new  housing  is  docimaented  in  coimtless 
volumes  of  testimony  before  congres- 
sional conmiittees. 

All  of  these  Issues — lead-based  paint 
poisoning,  alcoholism,  hot  meals  for  the 
aged,  and  housing  projects  affect  the 
health  and  life  of  oiu-  country,  suid  yet 
these  axe  programs  that  have  been  cut 
back.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
concern  to  me  and  I  know  how  important 
it  is  to  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Because  of  efforts  of  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  Labor.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Senate  approved  fimds  au- 
thorized by  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act — ^Public  Law  91- 
695. 

That  law  was  enacted  in  response  to 
the  critical  demand  for  ending  the  haz- 
ard of  lead  paint  poisoning  in  children. 

Based  on  estimates  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  400,- 
000  children  each  year  are  afflicted  with 
this  tragic  disease  and  at  least  200 
deaths  occur  due  to  lead  poisoning.  Ex- 
pressions of  concern  for  the  need  to  com- 
bat lead  poisoning  have  come  from  many 
authorities  concerned  with  health  care. 

In  October,  1970,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld, 
issued  a  statement  of  poUcy  on  the  need 
to  fight  the  disease  in  his  report  on  "The 
Medical  Aspects  of  Childhood  Lead 
Poisoning." 

I  might  mention  that  when  this  legis- 
lation came  before  this  Senate,  in  Decem- 
ber 1970.  it  passed  overwhelmingly  and 
it  also  passed  in  the  House.  There  was 
strong  bipartisan  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Fine,  Deputy  Commls- 
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sioner  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals  for  the  city  of  Boston,  injtesti- 
mony  before  the  Senate  Health  Sulicom- 
mlttee  last  year,  reported  that  screening 
programs  aimed  at  detecting  leal-sick 
youngsters  usually  Identify  substantial 
numbers  of  children  with  high  lead  levels. 
Without  treatment  some  children  become 
violently  ill ;  others  die. 

Lead  poisoning  is  one  of  our  modem 
environmental  hazards  that  aflfectd  poor 
children  In  numbers  greatly  disprjopor- 
tionate  to  their  distribution  in  thel  total 
population.  Little  children  get  lead-sick 
from  chewing  bits  of  fallen  plaster  and 
peeling  paint.  While  today  most  homes 
use  lead-free  paints  on  interior  surfaces, 
the  old  paint  still  exists  on  the  walls  of 
more  than  30  million  housing  units.  Many 
of  those  homes  were  constructed  oyer  30 
years  ago.  Today  they  comprise  oilr  big 
city  slums. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  Lincoln  Hospital 
in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  I  learned  thati  they 
had  a  number  of  children  coming  there 
with  lead  poisoning,  and  the  longer 
the  children  stayed  in  the  hospital  the 
sicker  they  became,  even  in  the  pediatrics 
division.  Eventually  they  discovered  the 
hospital  had  peeling  cliips  of  lead-^ased 
paint  on  its  walls,  so  even  when  the i chil- 
dren were  in  the  hospital  they  werfe  ex- 
posed to  this  tragic  disease.  I 

Shamefully,  we  have  not  mobilized 
available  resources  in  our  society  to  bring 
an  end  to  this  problem.  Yet.  it  is  clear 
that  with  modem  medical  techniques  we 
are  fully  able  to  cure  all  lead-sick  {Chil- 
dren, and  to  protect  others  froml  this 
alEliction.  I 

With  the  knowledge  that  lead  poison- 
ing is  completely  curable  and  preventable 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  continue  to  iffect 
our  Nation's  children.  ; 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  it  it  im- 
portant to  begin  immediately  to  wi^  the 
battle  against  this  disease.  We  cafi  do 
that  with  adequate  fimds  that  will j  seek 
out  and  treat  those  youngsters  wh4  are 
victims  of  this  tragic  disease.  i 

Health  authorities  report  high  inci- 
dences of  lead  poisoning  in  children  m  at 
least  26  States.  We  should  begin  progrsuns 
authorized  imder  PubUc  Law  91-695  |ln  at 
least  10  of  the  cities  that  report  the  high- 
est incidences  of  lead  poisoning. 

I  know  that  the  urgency  of  this  iirob- 
lem  has  been  fully  understood  by  liany 
in  the  administration.  On  Januarj  13, 
1971,  after  the  President  signed  thi$  act 
Into  law,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caticm.  and  Welfare,  having  been  as- 
signed the  major  portion  of  the  Federal 
responsibility,  delegated  full  responsi- 
bility for  implementation  of  the  a4t  to 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Environiiient- 
al  Management.  I 

The  Department  began  developin|r  an 
implementation  plan  in  accordance  with 
the  Bureau's  responsibility  to  obtain 
management's  review,  conunents,  con- 
currence, support,  and  funding  required 
to  carry  out  efficient  and  effective  Fed- 
eral and  local  lead  poisoning  coi^trol 
programs.  j 

Inaction  on  this  problem  would  be  an 
economic  and  human  disaster.  An  esti- 
mated 16,000  little  children  are  treated 


for   severe   lead    poisoning    each 


year 


at  a  cost  of  $1,800  each — a  total  of  i28,- 


800.000  annually.  It  is  believed  that  many 
additional  children  are  affected  but  are 
not  detected  or  treated  because  the 
symptoms  are  not  specific  and  the  effects 
are  very  subtle  In  developing.  One-fourth 
of  the  infants  treated  continue  to  siiffer 
from  permanent  damage  such  as  visual 
disorders,  impaired  digestive  and  kidney 
functions,  convulsive  seizures,  decrease 
in  learning  ability,  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. Each  moderate  case  of  brain  dam- 
age requires  approximately  10  years  of 
special  Instructions,  and  other  care  aver- 
aging $1,750  per  year — a  total  of  $560,000 
for  the  3,200  children  stricken  each  year. 
Cases  of  severe  and  permanent  mental 
retardation — 800  children  each  year — re- 
quire lifetime  Institutionalization  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000  per  year  each  or  $3,200,000 
annually.  The  economic  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion for  1  year's  damage  for  this  group 
of  young  children  is  $32,560,000.  Who 
among  us  can  price  the  himian  misery 
and  suffering  involved?  The  costs  of 
treatment  falls  on  that  segment  of  our 
population  least  able  to  bear  the  expense. 
The  result  is  an  Incredible  demand  for 
tax  dollars. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
move  to  return  the  $5  million  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  this  measure. 

The  problem  of  lead  poisoning  Is  com- 
pletely controllable  with  existing  tech- 
nology. Techniques  for  the  control  of  the 
problem  are  developed  and  tested.  Pro- 
gram activities  have  generated  a  wide- 
spread awareness  of  the  problem  and  an 
eagerness  to  initiate  or  expand  local  lead 
control  efforts  with  minimum  seed  money 
from  Federal  sources. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management,  has  done  much  to  define 
the  problem;  bring  the  problem  to  pro- 
fessional and  public  attention,  and  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  local  control 
programs.  An  intnadepartmental  com- 
mittee prepared  a  HEW  policy  statement 
defining  levels  of  lead  poisoning  and  rec- 
ommending treatment  and  control  tech- 
niques. On  October  12,  1970,  the  Surgeon 
General  issued  this  policy  statement  on 
"The  Control  of  Lead  Poisoning  in  Chil- 
dren." Procedural  guidelines  for  assist- 
ing communities  in  carrying  out  lead 
control  programs  have  been  developed  by 
BCEM  and  distributed  widely.  The  ap- 
plication and  effectiveness  of  these  guide- 
lines have  been  demonstrated  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  Simple  Inexpensive  and  rapid  meth- 
odologies for  the  determination  of  blood- 
lead  levels  have  been  developed  and  are 
being  tested  by  BCEM  in  the  cities  of 
New  Orleans  and  New  Yoi*. 

There  are  scores  of  applications,  and 
preliminary  and  pilot  work  has  already 
been  Initiated.  All  that  is  really  needed 
now  is  the  kind  of  seed  money  that  was 
Included  in  the  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  stricken  out  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

It  is  now  practical  and  economically 
feasible  for  communities  to  carry  out 
the  massive  screening  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  Surgeon  General.  There 
is  a  minimal  need  for  further  research. 
The  necessary  information  to  elimi- 
nate the  problem  Is  known.  The  time  for 
action  is  now  and  now  is  the  time  for 
effective  action  programs  at  the  com- 
mimity  level. 


Prior  to  the  hearings  on  and  passage 
of  Public  Law  91-695,  the  Bureau  of 
Commimity  Environmental  Management 
had  received  requests  from  38  com- 
munities for  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance in  conducting  local  lead  control 
programs.  The  dollar  voliune  of  these  re- 
quests was  over  $33  million.  Since  that 
time  BCEM  has  received  a  restatement 
of  need  from  14  communities  and  re- 
quests from  15  additional  communities. 

The  Bureau  has  begun  the  develop- 
ment of  the  necessary  regulations  and 
guidelines  required  to  implement  titles 
I  and  n  of  Public  Law  91-695  and  Is  pro- 
viding limited  technical  assistance  to 
commimities  in  defining  the  lead  prob- 
lem in  preparation  for  a  control  pro- 
gram. Based  on  the  extent  of  the  valid 
need  evidenced  to  date — ^based  on  pilot 
screening  programs  already  under- 
taken— I  am  convinced  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  effectively  utilize  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  $5  million  to  carry 
out  the  types  of  community  programs 
outlined  above. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  really  a  tragic 
situation.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  has  spent  hours  of  hear- 
ings on  this  question.  As  I  mentioned, 
we  passed  that  legislation  last  year  over- 
whelmingly, worked  out  what  I  think  was 
a  worthwhile  compromise  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  session,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. There  is  a  tremenaous  need  for  It. 

Just  recently,  in  our  health  hearings 
in  New  York  City,  we  had  a  statement 
from  Judith  Schaffer,  a  member  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  To  End  Lead  Poison- 
ing. Here  is  what  she  points  out: 

Mrs.  Schaffer.  My  name  Is  Judith  Schaf- 
fer, and  I  am  speaking  here  today  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Citizen's  Committee  to  End  Lead 
Poisoning.  Our  Committee,  which  is  entirely 
voluntary,  was  formed  three  years  ago  to 
alert  parents  and  community  groups  to  the 
"silent  epidemic"  of  lead  poisoning,  which 
was  threatening  death  or  permanent  in- 
Jury  to  tens  of  thousands  of  chUdren  In  our 
city,  most  of  them  residents  of  dilapidated 
bousing  in  ghetto  areas. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
her  statement,  which  mentions  Mrs. 
Franklin : 

Mrs.  Franklin  brought  her  children  to  the 
Harlem  District  Health  Office  several  times 
each  year  for  medical  check-ups.  Never,  at 
any  time,  was  she  Mked  whether  Gregory 
or  the  other  chUdren  ate  paint.  Never,  as 
the  result  of  the  calc\ilated  decision  to 
Ignore  lead  poisoning,  was  Gregory  tested  for 
lead  poisoning.  There  waa  no  information 
avaUable  to  either  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
or  to  medical  personnel  they  came  In  contact 
with  about  lead  poisoning — how  widespread 
It  was,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  or  as  In 
Gregory's  case,  its  lack  of  symptoms. 

At  4:00  a.m.  on  September  10,  1969,  Mrs. 
Franklin  was  awakened  by  Gregory  who 
seemed  to  be  choking.  He  was  In  a  coma.  The 
Franklins  rushed  him  to  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital where  he  remained  In  coma,  hovering 
on  tlie  brink  of  death,  for  five  days.  After 
many  attempts  at  diagnosis  the  verdict  was 
severe  lead  encephalopathy.  In  lead  encepha- 
lopathy the  waUs  of  the  blood  vessels  are 
somehow  affected  so  that  the  capUlarles  be- 
come too  permeable.  They  leak,  causing  swell- 
ing of  the  brain  tissue.  Since  the  brain  Is 
enclosed  In  a  rigid  container,  the  skull,  severe 
swelling  destroys  brain  tissue.  Certain  brain 
cells  are  also  directly  Injured  by  the  lead. 
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Many  of  the  tests  made  on  Gregory  In  order 
to  diagnose  the  caiise  of  his  coma  In  fact 
Increased  damage  to  his  brain. 

It  Is  clear  that  had  the  Interns  at  Metro- 
politan been  more  experienced,  had  they  been 
aware  of  what  lead  poisoning  was,  what  Its 
symptoms  were  and,  most  important,  how 
widespread  a  disease  It  was,  they  might  have 
known  enough  to  dispense  with  the  more 
harmful  diagnostic  tests  and  to  begin  treat- 
ment Immediately. 

But  a  calculated  decision  was  made  not  to 
screen  children.  A  calculated  decision  to  be 
cost  effective.  A  calculated  decision  that 
Gregory  Franklin  would  lay  In  a  hospital 
bed  screaming  In  agony,  unable  to  see  or 
hear  or  recognize  even  his  own  parents. 

Gregory  remained  blind,  deaf  and  unable 
to  walk  for  some  time.  Gradually  be  began 
to  walk.  Three  months  later  he  seemed  at 
times  to  be  able  to  see.  Somewhat  later  than 
that  his  hearing  and  more  of  bis  sight  came 
back. 

Gregory  is  severely  brain  damaged.  He 
must  take  three  different  medications  sev- 
eral times  each  day.  Including  phenobarbl- 
tol  and  dllantln,  to  prevent  what  appears  to 
be  epileptic  seizures,  the  result  of  the  damage 
to  his  brain  suid  a  conunon  result  of  lead 
poisoning.  Sometimes  the  drugs  work  and 
more  often  they  don't.  He  cant  talk  very 
much  and  was  only  recently  again  toilet 
trained.  He  is  difficult  to  control  because 
he  has  trouble  understanding  things  now 
and  because  If  he  becomes  upset  as  when 
be  is  chastized  he  usually  has  a  seizure. 

Since  the  treatment  for  lead  poisoning  can 
only  remove  the  lead  In  the  blood  at  the  time 
of  the  procedure  and  can't  make  a  dent  in 
the  lead  stored  in  the  bones,  aorta  and  vari- 
ous other  organs,  each  time  Gregory  gets 
a  common  childhood  Infection,  such  as  a 
cold,  a  sore  throat  or  the  chlckenpox,  he 
again  becomes  "lead  poisoned"  as  the  stored 
lead  re-enters  his  blood.  He  has  been  rehos- 
pitalized  three  times  since  December  1969. 

Gregory  has  a  sister,  Lisa,  who  Is  three 
years  older  than  he  Is.  The  hospital  never 
volunteered  to  test  her  for  lead  poisoning 
although  she  lived  in  the  same  lead  Infested 
apartment.  We  finally  forced  them  to  test 
her  and  she  was  found  to  have  a  blood  lead 
level  of  60  micrograms  for  every  mUllllter  of 
blood  (New  York  City  recognizes  this  level 
as  critical  while  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
recognizes  a  lower  level  of  40  micrograms  per 
mimuter  of  blood  as  the  level  at  which  a 
child  is  considered  to  be  poisoned.) 

Senator  Kennedy.  This  was  after  they  had 
diagnosed — 

Mrs.  ScHAFTEB.  Gregory,  and  after  he  bad 
been  In  the  hospital  for  a  while. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  did  they  test  bis 
sister? 

Mrs.  ScHAFFEH.  They  wouldn't  test  her  imtll 
we  forced  them  to. 

The  hospital  refused  to  admit  Llaa.  We 
obtained  statements  from  various  physi- 
cians to  the  effect  that  even  If  she  wasn't 
deleaded  Lisa  must  be  removed  from  the  lead 
trap  in  which  she  was  living  as  a  public 
health  measure.  After  a  great  deal  ol  pressxire 
and  the  threat  of  press  publicity  and  even 
legal  action  the  hospital  relented  and  ad- 
mitted Lisa  and  treated  her  three  weeks  after 
her  positive  test  result  was  known. 

Two  questions  must  be  asked,  why  was  it 
necessary  to  force  the  hospital  to  test  Lisa 
and  why  did  they  have  to  be  forced  to  treat 
her?  One  must  assume  for  these  and  other 
reasons  that  the  lives  of  black  children  are 
considered  to  be  expendable  by  our  health 
establishment. 

Gregory  has  been  in  the  care  of  a  private 
pediatrician  and  neurologist  for  the  past 
year.  This  was  possible  because  of  Medicaid, 
which  allowed  working  people  like  the  Frank- 
Uns  to  receive  Medicaid  If  their  Incomes  fell 
below  a  certain  level  and  If  they  had  large 
niedlcal  expenses. 


There  axe  stories  we  could  read  for 
hours  of  ttiis  kind  of  human  tragedy.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  hospital  never 
tested  the  children  in  the  family  I  just 
mentioned.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  in- 
terns did  not  properly  diagnose  the  suf- 
fering of  the  child  when  he  was  first  ex- 
amined. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not 
have  a  program  to  be  able  to  alert  a 
community.  This  kind  of  story  is  liappen- 
ing  every  day  in  many  different  cities  and 
communities  across  the  country,  and  it 
was  to  meet  just  that  kind  of  situation 
that  the  $5  million  included  in  the  bUl 
by  the  Senate  was  to  direct  itself  against. 

Mr.  President,  besides  the  housing  pro- 
visions of  235  and  236,  the  lead  poisoning 
provisions  which  have  been  struck  out, 
there  is  a  third  area  which  I  know  will 
be  developed  at  some  length  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  and  that  is  the  deletion 
by  the  conferees  of  the  $20  million  wliich 
was  added  by  the  Senate  to  implement 
the  formula  and  project  grant  program 
to  combat  alcoholism. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  al- 
coholism program  came  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Conmiittee  last  year  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  Senator  Hughes,  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  effort  to  make  significant 
strikes  against  the  ravages  of  alcoholism. 
The  $20  million  to  implement  this  in- 
novative program  is  but  a  modest  begin- 
ning. From  my  point  of  view  it  was  un- 
conscionable to  fail  to  implement  legis- 
lation wtilch  has  been  enacted.  Too  many 
times  the  expectations  of  Americans  have 
been  raised  only  to  be  frustrated  by  sub- 
sequent shortsighted  actions.  The  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand or  sympathize  with  precipitate 
acts  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  the  very  exten- 
sive debates  which  took  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  and  the  leadership  which 
was  provided  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  on  the 
whole  development  of  a  program  to  meet 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism. There  was  a  recognition  that  he 
brought  to  this  question  that  not  only 
did  we  need  to  have  some  stricter  law 
enforcement,  but  also,  we  need  an  edu- 
cation program,  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, and  programs  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  these  sick  people.  These  Shatters 
were  discussed  time  and  again.  He  was 
able  to  effectuate  amendments  on  the 
floor  to  Include  the  kinds  of  provisions 
which  would  have  been  funded  with  this 
appropriation  His  committee  has  had 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  question.  The 
record  is  full  and  it  is  compelling,  and 
there  is  a  very  desperate  need  in  this 
coimtry  for  these  kinds  of  programs  and 
for  this  very  modest  beginning. 

In  my  own  State  there  is  a  great  Inter- 
est locally  and  throughout  the  State  in 
trying  to  get  some  kind  of  seed  money 
which  can  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  effective  pro- 
grams. The  action  that  was  taken  In  the 
conference  of  striking  out  this  amount 
of  money  was  extremely  unfortunate  and 
irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  deletion  of 


$1.7  million  for  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  These  funds  would  have  permitted 
the  continuation  of  18  existing  nutrition 
projects.  These  pilot  programs  currently 
serve  over  14,000  meals  a  week  to  elderly 
poor  In  15  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  program  Is  providing  a  hot  meal 
a  day  to  elderly  persons  who  depend  on 
this  program  for  the  basic  nutritional 
needs  in  their  diet. 

To  cut  off  these  programs  and  deny 
this  minimal  assistance  to  the  elderly 
persons  now  being  served  would  be  cruel 
and  unnecessary. 

It  would  be  cruel  because  they  have 
no  one  to  defend  their  interests  and  ex- 
plain their  needs.  It  would  be  lumeces- 
sary,  because  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quested is  almost  negligible  when  com- 
pared to  the  total  appropriations  in  this 
bill. 

The  success  of  these  programs  has 
prompted  me  to  join  with  Representative 
Pepper  to  introduce  a  permanent  nutri- 
tion for  the  elderly  program.  Hearings 
on  that  bill  S.  1163  will  be  held  next 
month.  But  while  passage  of  that  meas- 
ure Is  pending  the  existing  pilot  programs 
should  be  sustained.  All  that  is  being 
asked  is  to  permit  these  programs  to 
continue  for  1  additional  year  so  that 
there  can  be  an  orderly  transition  to  a 
permanent  program. 

These  programs  also  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  virtually  every  senior  citizen 
group  as  well  as  by  the  December  1969 
report  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  conference 
report  be  rejected  and  sent  back,  in  order 
to  put  these  vital  appropriations  back 
into  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  summary  data 
for  the  pilot  program  and  the  White 
House  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SxTicMAHT  Data  fob  17  Obottp  Mkai. 
Dkuonsthation  Pbojects 

Participants 
Age  (Mean)  72. 

Income:  leas  than  •3,000,  92%;  $8,000- 
»4,999,  67o;  more  than $6,000, 2%. 

Meals 
Total     number     of     meals     served     (p«r 
month) :  40,126. 

PER  MEAL  COSTS 


Prepared 

in  projoct 

facility 


Catered 
meals 


Food  per  meal , 

Preparation  per  meal.. 


.75 


$1.19 
1.06 


Average  payment  by  participant,  $.48. 
Number  of  projects  providing  other  services 

Home  delivered  meals,  6. 

Take  home  meals,  1. 

Food  and  nutrition  Information  and  edu- 
cation, 17. 

Friendly  visitors,  7. 

Locating  and  reaching  elderly,  16. 

Transportation,  12. 

Recreation  activities,  17. 

Information  and  referral  services,  17. 

Social  services,  3. 
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CAUFOBKIA 

Orantee:  Senior  Cltlzena  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Grant:  Ist  year,  »51,807;  2nd  ye^,  $70.- 
302;  3rd  year,  $75,224. 

Project  Title:  "Hot  Meala  for  the  ISlderly." 
Project  Period:  6-1-68  to  6-31-7ll 
Purpose:  To  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
and  acceptabUlty  of  using  pubUc  scbools  as 
a  center  for  a  food  and  nutrition  program 
and  operating  such  an  activity  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  adult  education  prograi  i. 

Project  Director:  Peggy  M.  Best  Senior 
Citizens  Association  of  Loe  Angeles  Coxinty, 
427  West  5th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  oaifomla 

90013. 

Participants 

Age  (Mean) ,  72.5. 

Income:  87%  less  than  $3,000;  129S ,  $3,000- 
$4,989;  1%  more  than  $6,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  3 — (Secondary  schools). 

Average  number  of  meals  ser  ^«d  per 
month:  820. 

Meals:  Preparation — Prepared  maals  pur- 
chased from  the  host  facUlty — Board  of  Edu- 
cation— School  Lunch  Program. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $1.20. 

Average  payment  by  participant  jer  meal, 

$.50. 

Other  services  provided 

Pood  and  nutrition  information  (nd  edu- 
cation. 

Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation. 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services 

COLORADO 

Grantee:  Curtis  Park  Community  Center, 
Inc. 

Grant:  1st  year.  $69,638;  2nd  year  $62,459; 
3rd  year,  $76,399. 

Project  Title:  "Serve  A  Meal  to  ainlors" — 
SAMS. 

Project  Period:   6/1/68  to  4/30/7.. 

Purpose :  To  develop  a  model  for  a  putrltlon 
program  which  can  be  used  to  enhance 
health,  recreatlQji  and  social  services  for  the 
elderly.  Older  people  are  employed  oti  a  part- 
time  basis  In  all  capacities.  The  prepared 
entree  for  the  meal  Is  piirchaaed  from  a  ca- 
terer, the  rest  of  the  meal  Is  pre|>ared  at 
each  of  the  five  sites. 

Project  Director:  Mrs.  Lucille  H.  ^Id,  2025 
East  18th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colorado  p0206. 
Participants 

Age  (Mean),  76. 

Income:  66%  less  than  $3,000;  11":^  $3,000— 
$4,999;  22%  more  than  $5,000.  i 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  5  (3  church  facilities:  1  community 
center;  1  public  faclUty  In  urban  rfdevelop- 
ment.  1 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per  month 
3,000. 

Meals:  Preparation — prepared  eatree  for 
the  meal  is  purchased  from  a  caterer,  the 
remainder  of  the  meal  is  prepared  at  each 
of  the  five  sites. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $.53 

Cost  of  preparation  and  service  )er  meal, 
$.79. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal. 

$.60.  ' 

Other  services  provided 

Pood  and  nutrition  information  ai  id  edu- 
tion. 

Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Grantee:  Washington  Urban  Leajgue, 


Inc. 


1st  year.  $123,971;  2nd  yejir,  $131.- 
Nelght  ors    and 


Grant: 
099 

Project    Title:     "Senior 
Companions  Program." 


Project  Period:  6-2^9  to  6-1-71. 

Purpose:  To  demonstrate  a  program  to 
provide  low  and  fixed  Income  for  elderly 
citizens  with:  (1)  nutritionally  adequate 
meals  In  settings  which  promote  companion- 
ship; (2)  recreational  and  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities; (3)  consvuner  and  nutrition  infor- 
mation programs;  (4)  social  and  health  re- 
lated services;  and  (5)  opportunities  for  In- 
volvement of  the  elderly  in  program  man- 
agement. 

Project  Director:   Mrs.  San  Juan  Barnes, 
Washington  Urban  League,  1424  16th  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
Participants 

Age  (mean),  69.  Income:  100%  less  than 
$3,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  4 — (2 — public  housing;  1  recreation 
center;   1 — church  facility). 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per 
month:    3,000. 

Meals:  Preparation — Catered  meals — pre- 
paclcaged  in  insulated  individual  trays. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal.  $1.90. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
$.25. 

Other  services  provided 

Food  and  nutrition  Information  and  educa- 
tion. 

Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation. 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 

IDAHO 

Grantee:  Weertem  Idaho  Community  Ac- 
tion Program.  Inc. 

Grant:  Ist  year.  $32,744;  2nd  year.  $54,048; 
Supplement.  $16,154;  3rd  year.  $41,288. 

Project  Title:  "Senior  Services." 

Project  Period:   5/1/68  to  4/30/71. 

PuiTXwe:  To  develop  and  test  a  prognun 
which  will  Improve  the  food  hah  Its  ot  the 
rural  elderly  as  well  as  involving  them  with 
others  in  a  range  of  activities.  Supplement: 
Research  survey  for  assessment  of  Senior 
Citizen  "Volunteer"  Involvement  in  various 
older  Americans  programs  to  oombat  hun- 
ger, malnutrition  and  lonelinees.  Secondary 
objectives  are  vol\mteer  training  sessions  and 
evaluations.  8ub-oontracrt  to  Boise  State  Col- 
lege. Boise.  Idaho. 

Project     Director:     Mr.     Ivan    Slmonset, 
WIOAP  Inc.,  Box  37,  EmmeU,  Idaho  83617. 
Participants 

Age  (Mean) ,  77. 

Income:  94%  less  than  $3,000;  4%  $3,000- 
$4,999;  2%  more  than  $5,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  settlrig 

Sites:  4 — in  4  different  oountiee  located 
in  Centers. 

Average  Number  oif  meals  served  per 
month:  1,480. 

Meals:  Preparation — ^by  project  personnel 
at  each  Mte. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $0.43. 

Cost  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal, 
$0.86. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
$0.30. 

Other  services  provided 

Pood  tuid  nutrition  information  and  edu- 
cation. 

Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation. 
Recreational  actlvltlee. 
Information  and  referral  services. 

lUJNOIS 

Grantee:  Chicago  Oommlsslon  for  Senior 
Citizens. 

Grant:  ist  year,  $162,302;  2nd  yeaf,  $172,- 
305;  3rd  year,  $144,505. 

Project  Title:  "Chicago  Nutrition  Program 
for  Older  Adults." 

Project  Period:  6/28/68  to  6/27/71. 

Purpose:  To  demonstrate  and  test  different 
techniques  of  delivery  systems  for  a  citjrwlde 


distribution  of  meals  and  services.  The  dty 
will  be  divided  Into  districts  with  three  typea 
of  food  distribution  as  follows:  (1)  a  single 
catering  film  for  the  district;  (2)  distribution 
by  a  variety  of  catering  firms  capable  of 
meeting  special  needs;  and  (3)  a  flexible 
series  of  individual  solutions  to  sp>ecial  group 
needs  such  as  food  delivery  from  local  hos- 
pitals or  homes  for  the  aged. 

Project  Directors:  Ken  Rosenljerg,  Acting 
Director.  Division  for  Senior  Citizens,  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  City  of 
Chicago.  203  North  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601. 

Participants 

Age  (Mean),  74. 

Income:  94%  less  than  $3,000;  4%  $3,000- 
$4,999;  1%  more  than  $5,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  31 — available  in  facilities  such  as 
senior  centers,  public  housing  and  churches. 

Average  nxunber  of  meals  served  per 
month:  12,000. 

Meals:  Preparation — Prepared  meals  pur- 
chased from  caterer  and  delivered  in  bulk  to 
each  site. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $.75. 

Cost  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal. 
$.76. 

Average  payment  by  p>artlclpant  per  meal, 

$.56. 

Other  services  provided 

Food  and  nutrition  information  and  educa- 
tion. 
Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Recreational    activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 

KKNTUCKT 

Grantee :  Northeast  Kentucky  Development 
Council.  Inc. 

Grant:  1st  year,  $45,107;  2nd  year,  $61,079; 
3rd  year.  $43,148. 

Project  Title:  "Country  Gathering." 

Project  Period:   6/25/68  to  6/24/71. 

Purpose:  To  test  and  demonstrate  oon- 
trtbutiona  to  the  well-being  of  older  people 
derived  from  a  planned  weekly  old-time 
country  gathering  with  a  group  meal  for 
senior  citizens. 

Project  Director:  Mrs.  Reglna  R.  Fannin, 
Northeast  Kentucky  Area  Development  Ooun- 
cU,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  11.  OUve  HIU.  Kentucky 
41164. 

Participants 

Age  (Mean) ,  67. 

Income:  100%  less  than  $3,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites  7:  schools,  I  fraternal  organization 
faclUty,  4  community  facilities. 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per 
month:  700. 

Meals:  Preparation — Meals  prepared  iX 
each  site. 

Average  coat  of  food  per  meal.  $.38. 

Ooet  of  preparation  and  serving  per  meal. 
$1.38. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
$.15. 

Other  services  provided 

None. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Grantee:  Star.  Inc..  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Grant:  1st  year,  $73,661;  2nd  year,  $74,634; 
3rd  year,  $78,573. 

Project  Title:  "Pood  and  Nutrition  for  the 
Aged." 

Project  Period:   6/25/68  to  6/24/71. 

Purpose:  To  demonstrate  how  a  program 
which  provides  meals,  nutrition,  education 
and  health  services  can  reduce  the  incidence 
of  poor  nutrition  and  lack  of  socialization 
among  the  older  rural  poor. 

Project  Director:  Mrs.  Leola  G.  WlUlam*. 
P.  O.  Box  891,  Greenwood.  Mississippi  38930. 
Participants 

Age  (Mean),  73. 

Income:  100%  less  than  $3,000. 
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Meals  in  a  group  setting 
Sites:   3-2  schools  and   1   public  housing 

facility. 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per 
month:  2.800. 

Meals:  Preparation — in  each  site  by  pro- 
gram staff. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal.  $.53. 

Cost  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal, 

$.49. 
Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 

$.10. 

Other  services  provided 

Food  and  nutrition  information  aiul  edu- 
cation. 
Friendly  visitors. 
Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation. 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 
Social  services. 

MICHIGAN 

Grantee :  Detroit  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation. 

Grant:  Ist  year.  $83,030;  2nd  year.  $77,688; 
3rd  year.  $78,692. 

Project  Title:  "Nutrition  and  Senior  Cit- 
izens Services." 

Project  Period:  6/28/68  to  6/37/71. 

PuiT)08e :  To  develop  a  food,  nutrition,  and 
social  services  program  in  an  Inner-clty  area. 
testing  different  methods  (meal  services  and 
activities,  mobile  transportation  service,  and 
friendly  neighbor  service  to  the  homebound) 
for  providing  these  services. 

Project  Director :  Mrs.  Mildred  V.  Muthleb, 
Nutrition  and  Senior  Citizen  Services,  3619 
Mt.  Elliot,  Detroit,  Michigan  48201. 
Participants 

Age  (Mean),  69. 

Income:  89%  less  than  $3,000;  11%  $3,000- 
$4,999. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  4  (1-publlc  housing;  1  church  facu- 
lty; 1  senior  center;  1  recreation  center) . 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per 
month:  500. 

Meals :  Preparation — "Ready-Meals" — ^uae  of 
frozen  foods,  frozen  meals,  and  other  con- 
venience foods. 

Average  oofirt;  of  food  per  meal,  $.56. 

Cost  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal, 
$1.43. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
$.60. 

Other  services  provided 

Food  and  nutrition  information  and  edu- 
cation. 
Friendly  visitors. 
Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation. 
Recreation  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 

MONTANA 

Grantee:  Rocky  Mountain  Development 
Council,  Inc. 

Grant:  Ist  year,  $66,644;  2nd  year,  $66,612; 
3rd  year,  $38,254. 

Project  Title:  "Senior  Citizen  Dinner  Clubs 
of  Helena". 

Project  Period:  6/1/68  to 6/31/71. 

Purpose:  To  develop  a  pilot  program  of 
low-cost  meals  with  opportunities  for  so- 
ciability and  part-time  employment  In  the 
project. 

Project  Director:  Mrs.  Wllma  Joe  Slaugh- 
ter, Rocky  Mountain  Dally  Dinner  Club, 
Rocky  Mountain  Development  Council,  Inc., 
324  Fuller  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  721,  Helena, 
Montana  69601. 

Participants 
Age  (Mean),  72. 

Income:  80%  less  than  $3,000;  20%  $3,- 
000-$4,999. 
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Meals  in  a  group  setting 
Sites:  2 — 1  community  faculty;  1  fraternal 
organization  facility. 

Meals:    Preparation — purchased  from   ca- 
terer— bulk  delivery. 
Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $1.70. 
Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
$.85. 

Other  services  provided 

Home  deUvered  meals. 
Food  and  nutrition  Information  and  edu- 
cation. 
Friendly  visitors. 
Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation . 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 

NEW   YORK 

Grantee:  CounoU  of  Churches  of  Buffalo 
and  Food  and  Nutrition  Services,  Inc. 

Gtant:  ist  year,  $79,093;  2nd  year.  $65,698. 

Project  Title:  "Food  Service  and  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly." 

Project  Period:  6/28/68  to  6/27/70. 

Purpose:  To  demonstrate  how  a  coor- 
dinated effort  can  maximize  existing  com- 
munity resources  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
food  and  nutrition  program.  Homes  for  the 
aged  are  being  used  to  prepare  meals  which 
are  served  In  the  homes  and  delivered  to  the 
homebound. 

Project  Director:  Miss  Mary  P.  Champlln, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Services.  Inc.,  Suite  109, 
361  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14202. 

Participants 

Age  (Mean).  73. 

Income:    85%    less  than  $3,000;    10%   $3.- 
000-$4,999;  6%  more  than  $5,000. 
Meals  in  a  group  setting 
Sites:  3 — (Home  for  the  Aged) . 
Average    number    of    meals    served    per 
month:  1,000. 

Meals:  Preparation — Purchased  from  host 
facility — home  for  the  aged. 
Average  cost  of  food  per  meal.  $1.37. 
Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal. 
$1.37. 

Other  services  provided 
Food  and  nutrition  Information  and  edu- 
cation. 
Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation. 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 
Grantee:  Henry  Street  Settlement. 
Grant:  1st  year.  $82,000;  2nd  year,  $77,031; 
3rd  year,  $89,066. 

Project  Title:  "Good  Companion  Pood  Sup- 
plementation Program." 

Project  Period:  6/1/68  trf  4/80/71. 
Purpose:  To  study  the  acceptance  of  food 
and  nutrition  services  which  cater  to  cul- 
tural and  language  differences  of  poor  elderly 
persons  living  In  pubUc  housing.  The  dem- 
onstration will  deal  with  food,  b«altb,  and 
social  problems. 

Project  Director:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Kramer, 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  266  Henry  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10002. 

Partioipants 
Age  (Mean) ,  72. 

Income:  96%  less  than  $3,000;  4%  $8,000- 
$4,999. 

Meals  in  a  Group  Setting 
Sites:  One — senior  center  In  public  hous- 
ing. 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per  month : 
2.400. 

Meals:  Preparation — In  site  faclUty  by  jwo- 
gram  staff. 
Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $.48. 


Cost  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal. 
$.70. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
$.60. 

Other  services  provided 

Home  deUvered  meals. 

Take  home  meals. 

Food  and  nutrition  information  and  edu- 
cation. 

Friendly  visitors. 

Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 

Recreational  activities. 

Information  and  referral  services. 

Social  services. 

Grantee:  Hudson  GuUd-Pulton  Senior 
Association. 

Grant:  1st  year,  $64,795;  2nd  year,  $77,197; 
3rd  year,  $72,586. 

Project  Title:  "Cooperative  Approach  to 
Pood  for  the  Elderly" — CAPE. 

Project  Period:  6/25/68  to  6/24/71. 

Purpose:  To  design  and  demonstrate  a  co- 
operative approach  to  a  food  and  nutrition 
program  developed  and  operated  by  the  el- 
derly, for  elderly  persons. 

Project  director:  Mrs.  Gertrude  W.  Wag- 
ner. Hudson  GuUd-Pulton  Senior  Associa- 
tion, 119  Ninth  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York 
10001. 

Participants 

Age  (Mean)  74. 

Income:     887e     less    than    $3,000:      13%, 
$3,000-$4,999.  Percent  more  than  $5,000. 
Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  1  (one)  senior  center  in  pubUc 
housing. 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per 
month:  2,300. 

Meals :  Preparation — in  site  faculty  by  pro- 
gram staff. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $.39. 

Cost  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal, 
$.72. 

Average  payment  by  partlclpxint  per  meal, 
$.50. 

Other  services  provided 

Home  delivered  meals. 
Food     and     nutrition     information     and 
education. 
Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  servlcee. 

NXBHASSA 

Grantee:  Goldenrad  HUls  Community  Ac- 
tion Council. 

Grant:  1st  year.  $110,621;  2nd  year,  $80,- 
941;  3rd  year.  $86,764. 

Project  Title:  "Operation  Rural  Alive." 

Project   Period:    6/26/68   to   6/34/71. 

Purpose :  To  demonstrate  the  effect  of  good 
nutrition  on  the  aged,  rural  Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago Indians  with  programs  of  group 
meals,  cooperative  food  purchasing,  Indi- 
vidual home  Instruction  around  meal  plan- 
ning and  preparation,  and  educational  coun- 
seling In  health  practices. 

Project  Director:  Bernard  Q.  Stinger,  Exec- 
utive Director,  Goldenrad  HUls  Community 
Action  CouncU,  P.O.  Box  205,  WelthUl,  Ne- 
braska 68067. 

Participants 

Age  (Mean) ,  73. 

Income:  91%  less  than  $3,000,  7%  $S,00O- 
$4,999;  3%   more  than  $6,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  3 — (2  church  faculties;  1  fraternal 
organization  facility ) . 

Average  number  of  meals  served  pes 
month:   1.900. 

Meals:  Preparation — In  each  site  by  pro- 
gram staff. 

Average  ooet  of  food  per  meal.  $.61. 

Ooet  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal, 
$.50. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
no  charge. 
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other  services  provided 
Pood  and  nutrition  Information  an4  edu- 
cation. 

Transportation. 
Recreational  activities. 
,    Information  and  referral  services 

OHIO 

Grantee:  HTJB  Services,  Inc. 

Grant:    1st  year,  $59,468;   2nd  year, 
671;  3rd  year.  $56,853. 

Project  Title:    "Food   and  Nutrltlor 
gram  for  the  Elderly." 

Project  Period:  6/26/68  to  6/24/71. 

Purpose:  To  explore  the  capacity 
food,  nutrition,  and  service  program  ;o  In- 
crease participation  In  established  cmters 
In  a  model  city  model  neighborhood. 

Project  Director:   Mrs.  Luclk  S.  CcpteUo, 

21  West  13th  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  46210. 

Participants 

Age  (Mean),  72. 

Income:  88%  less  than  $3,000;  10%  $^,000- 
$4,999;   2%   more  than  $6,000. 

Meals  in  a  Group  Setting 
Sites:  4 — (1  senior  center;   1  public  ^ous- 
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$60,- 


Pro- 


of   a 


Ing  facility;  1  church  facility;  1  comn^unlty 
faclUty). 

Average     number     of    m.eals     served     per 
month:  3.000. 

Meals:  Preparation — In  central  Utche^  and 
delivered  to  satellite  sites. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal.  $.53. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  service  per  meal. 
$.61. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  ^ueal, 
$.60. 

Other  Service  Provided 

Home  delivered  meals. 
Food  and  nutrition  Information  an|l  ed- 
ucation. 
Friendly  visitors, 
tiocatlng  and  reaching  elderly. 
Transportation. 
Recreational  activities. 
Information  and  referral  services. 
Social  services. 
Health  services. 

UTAH 

Grantee:  Community  Service  Councl4  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Grant:  1st  year.  $38,041;  2nd  year,  $6^,839; 
3rd  year.  $10,942.  ! 

Project  TlUe:  "Adult  Nutrition  Activity 
Program."  f 

Project  Period:  6/26/68  to  8/31/71. 

Purpose :  To  develop  guidelines  for  thB  use 
oT  school  faculties  aa  a  meal  and  activity 
center  for  elderly  people  and  to  demonstrate 
such  a  program. 

Project  Director:  Mr.  Frederick  E.  K^er. 
Community  Services  Council.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Area  2026  Council  Way,  Salt  Lake  City.  Ctah 
84115. 

Participants 
Age  (Mean),  09.6. 

Income:  72%  less  than  $3,000;  14%  $3^000- 
$4,999;  14%  more  than  $5,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  3  (2  community  schools;  1  secondary 
schools.) 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per 
month:  426. 

Meals:  Preparation — purcbaoed  from  host 
facility — school  system. 

Average  cost  of  preparation  and  se^Mce 
per  meal.  $.61. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  ileal, 
$.60. 

Otfier  services  provided 

Food  and  nutrition  Information  and  pli- 
cation. 

Friendly  vtsltors. 

Locating  and  reaching  elderly. 

Transportation. 

Recreational  activities. 

Information  and  referral  services. 


WASHINGTON 

Grantee:  First  Methodist  Church,  Seattle. 

Grant:  1st  yecu*.  $40,960;  2nd  year,  $56,150; 
Supplement,  $29,274. 

Project  Title:    "Columbia  Club." 

Project   Period:    6/26/68   to    12/24/70. 

Purpoee:  To  mount  an  effective  non -sec- 
tarian attack  on  the  problem  of  loneliness 
and  poor  health  among  low-Income  elderly 
single  persons  In  the  social  facility  of  an 
Inner-city  church. 

Project  Director:  Mr.  Frank  Robinson. 
First  United  Methodist  Church.  423  Marion 
Street.  Seattle.  Washington  98104. 

Participants 
Age  (Mean),  68. 
Income:  100%  less  than  $3,000. 

Meals  in  a  group  setting 

Sites:  1— (church  facility). 

Average  number  of  meals  served  per 
month:  2,600. 

Meals :  Preparation — Commercial  vendor 
prep>ares  and  serves  meals  at  project  site. 

Average  cost  of  food  per  meal,  $.69. 

Cost  of  preparation  and  service  per  meal, 
$.46. 

Average  payment  by  participant  per  meal, 
$.30. 

Other  services  provided 

Food  and  nutrition  Information  and  educa- 
tion. 

Locating  and  recK^hing  elderly. 

Recreational  activities. 

Information  and  referral  services. 

WHrr«  Housx  Contesenck  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion   AND    HXALTH PtNAL  RXPOBT 

PANKI.    H— «,    THE    AGtNG 

•  Chairman:  Edward  L.  Bortz.  M.D.,  Senior 
Consultant  In  Medicine,  Lankenau  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  former  President,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Vice  Chairman:  Donald  M.  Watkln,  MJ>., 
Staff  Physician,  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  West  Rozbury,  Mass.,  former  Pro- 
gram Chief,  Research  in  Nutrition  and  Clini- 
cal Research  in  Gerontology,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 
Panel  members: 

Rev.  Richard  Cartwrlght  Austin,  Director, 
West  Virginia  Mountain  Project,  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Whltesvllle,  W.  Va. 

James  E.  Blrren,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  Geron- 
tology Center,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

W.  E.  Comatzer.  MJ3..  Ph.  D.,  Professor  and 
Chairman.  Department  of  Biochemistry,  and 
Director,  Ireland  Research  Laboratory, 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  North 
Dakota.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Nyhla  Qemple  (Mrs.  Herbert  Oemple),  Nu- 
tritionist, Bureau  of  Adult  Health  and 
Disease  Control,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

William  Hutton,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Juanlta  M.  Kreps  (Mrs.  Clifton  H.  Kreps, 
Jr.) ,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 

Alfred  H.  Lawton,  MX).,  Ph.  D.,  Associate 
Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  University  of  South 
Florida,  Tampa,  Fla. 

George  Mann,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  and  Medicine,  Vanderbllt 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Father  Anthony  Rocha,  Chaplain,  Catholic 
Memorial  Home,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


*  All  those  associated  with  the  Conference 
noted  with  sorrow  the  death  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Panel  on  Aging,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Bortz, 
on  February  24,  1970.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Panel  reflect  his  knowledge  and  dedi- 
cation to  alleviating  the  problems  of  the  ag- 
ing. 


Russell  B.  Roth,  MD.,  Urologist,  Erie,  Pa. 
Also  Speaker,  House  of  Delegates,  American 
Medical  Association. 

Sylvia  Sherwood  (Mrs.  Clarence  Sherwood), 
Ph.  D..  Director  of  Social  Gerontological  Re- 
search, Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
Aged,  Roellndale,  Mass. 

Leola  G.  Williams  (Mrs.  Wllburn  Williams), 
Director,  Greenwood  Center,  Star,  Inc., 
Greenwood,  Miss. 

Consultants: 

Ruebln  Andres,  MJ).,  Assistant  Chief, 
Gerontology  Research  Center,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wmiam  L.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  Director.  Divi- 
sion of  Research,  Lankenau  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Caro  E.  Luhrs,  M.D.,  Medical  Advisor  to 
the  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C. 

Constance  McCarthy,  Chief,  Public  Health 
Nutrition  Services,  Rhode  Island  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Providence,  R.I. 

Marie  C.  McOulre,  Assistant  for  Problems 
of  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped,  Renewal 
and  Housing  Assistant,  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

John  B.  Martin,  U.S.  C(»nmissloner,  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.  Also  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  the  Aging  and  Director,  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Gladys  H.  Matthewson,  Nutrition  Consult- 
ant, Community  Health  Service,  Medical  Care 
Administration,  Region  6,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  E.  Odell,  Director,  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Support,  U.S.  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Service,  Manpower  Administration,  X3M. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mollle  Orshansky,  Economist,  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, UJ3.  Department  of  Health, 
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REPORT    OP    PANXL    H— « 

Preamble 

The  present  crisis  among  the  aged  de- 
mands Immediate  national  action  to  relieve 
p>overty,  hunger,  malnutrition  and  poor 
health.  Furthermore,  positive  measures  are 
required  throughout  life  to  retard  the  pre- 
mature debilitating  aspects  of  aging. 

Certain  priorities  exist: 

1.  Provision  of  adequate  income  to  the 
aging. 

2.  Provision  of  adequate  nutrition  to  the 
aging. 

3.  Provision  of  adequate  health  services  to 
the  aging. 

4.  Federal,  State  and  local  funding  to  In- 
sure immediate  Implementation  of  the  above. 

5.  Prompt  provision  of  substantial  In- 
creases In  Federal  funding  for  support  of 
education,  research  and  development  in  nu- 
trition and  gerontology. 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Meal  delivery 
The  U.S.  Government,  having  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  every  resident  to  adequate 
health  and  nutrition,  must  now  accept  Its 
obligation  to  provide  the  opportunity  fw 
adequate  nutrition  to  every  aged  resident. 
Immediate  attention  must  be  given  to  devel- 
oping a  new  system  of  food  delivery  based  on 
modern  technical  capability  by  which  meals 
supplying  a  substantial  proportion  of  nu- 
trient requirements  can  be  distributed  to  the 
aged  through  restaurants.  Institutions  and 
private  homes  when  this  Is  necessary.  Be- 
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gional.  \irban  and  cultural  differences  in  the 
United  States  wlU  require  that  a  variety  of 
systems  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this 

goal. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  begin  at  once  to  Implement  a  variety 
of  meal  delivery  systems  In  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Assemble  a  working  party  of  scientists. 
industriaUsts  and  representative  aged  per- 
sons with  experience  in  nutrition  science, 
food  preparation,  food  habits,  and  meal 
service  who  will  review  existing  experience 
•with  low  cost  meals  and  meal  delivery 
service. 

2.  Undertake  permanent  funding  programs 
of  dally  meal  drilvery  service.  Initially  con- 
sisting of  at  least  one  meal  for  all  the  aged 
needing  this  service  and  desiring  It,  In  both 
urban  and  rural  locations  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  values  of  eating  in  group 
settings  where  possible.  This  service  may  be 
provided  in  restaurants.  Institutions  or  other 
suitable  sites  for  the  weU  aged  or  at  home 
for  the  homebound. 

3.  Develop  a  system  of  retmbursement 
with  either  food  stamps  or  coupons,  as  out- 
lined In  Recommendation  No.  3  of  this 
Panel,  or  credit  cards  which  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  recipients  and  efficient  for  the 
system,  and  which  will  retain  freedom  of 
choice  for  tne  user. 

4.  Develop  surveillance  systems  that  will 
insure  both  the  nutritional  quality  and  the 
acceptability  of  the  meals.  The  single  daUy 
meal  will  furnish  at  least  one-half  of  the 
dally  Recommended  Dietary  Allowance  of 
the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  It  may  include 
foods  to  be  eaten  at  other  times  during  the 
day.  The  remaining  allowance,  especially  of 
calories,  may  be  obtained  by  the  individual's 
Initiative  facilitated  by  income  supplements 
and  the  revised  food  stamp  program  when 
necessary.  The  meal  delivery  system  should 
extend  to  all  areas  as  feasible  systems  are 
developed. 

Recommendation  No.  2 :  Increased  Income 

Because  diet  quality  and  income  are  re- 
lated, and  because  many  older  people  do  not 
have  the  Income  to  provide  adequate  nutri- 
tious diets,  Immediate  Increases  In  the  In- 
comes of  elderly  people  are  a  vital  first  step  In 
freeing  the  aged  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

Therefore  It  is  recommended : 

1.  That  social  security  benefits  be  increased 
by  50  percent  and  the  milnlmum  benefit  raised 
from  $56  to  $120  monthly  within  the  next  2 
years,  taking  an  additional  6  million  people 
out  of  poverty  and  hunger. 

2.  That  the  public  welfare  system  be  com- 
pletely revised  to  provide  a  Federal  welfare 
program  with  adequate  payments  based  solely 
on  need  of  the  consumer  and  with  Federal  fi- 
nancing and  administration  of  welfare  costs. 

3.  That  the  Federal  Government  assure  all 
Americans  the  economic  means  for  procuring 
the  elements  of  optimum  nutrition  and 
health,  and  assure  the  distribution,  avail- 
ability and  utilization  of  adequate  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  services. 

4.  That  the  Federal  Government  eliminate 
all  barriers  to  adequate  nutrition  and  health 
for  all  segments  of  the  population,  particu- 
larly those  groups  with  special  needs,  e.g.,  the 
aged,  the  poor,  the  handicapped  and  mi- 
nority groups.  Including  those  using  lan- 
guages other  than  English. 

5.  While  the  Panel  on  Aging  Joins  other 
panels  in  endorsing  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come, we  are  concerned  that  older  individ- 
uals, having  contributed  to  and  living  within 
their  social  security  benefits,  may  find  their 
standard   of   living   reduced.   Therefore,   we 


recommend  that  social  security  beneficiaries 
receive  income  In  an  amount  at  least  of  a 
level  on  parity  with  any  Implemented  system 
of  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

Recommendation    No.    3:    Food    Stamp 
Program  Revisions 

Supporting  the  position  of  Panel  V-3,  and 
supporting  the  policy  position  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  urges  revision  of  the  food  stamp 
program  as  an  interim  mechanism  for  im- 
plementing the  procurement  of  food  by  the 
poor;  and  supporting  the  Immediate  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  S.  2014  and  urging  the 
entire  White  Hoxise  Conference  to  press  for 
Its  enactment, 

The  Panel  on  Aging  makes  the  following 
additional  recommendations: 

1.  The  food  stamp  program  must  be  re- 
vised so  that  any  Individual  or  family  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  may  purchase  prepared 
meals  with  stamps.  Restrictions  In  current 
legislation  limiting  eliglbUlty  for  food  stamps 
to  those  having  adequate  cooking  faculties 
must  be  eliminated. 

2.  EliglbUlty  for  food  stamps  must  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  self-declaration 
under  clear,  simple,  uniform,  and  widely 
published  Federal  standards. 

3.  Such  standards  mxist  permit  very  low 
Income  persons  and  families  to  obtain 
stamps  without  cost.  Those  who  purchase 
stamps  mxist  be  permitted  to  purchase  por- 
tions of  their  allotment  at  various  times 
throughout  the  month. 

4.  The  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  Initiate  ongoing 
Impact  research  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  food  stamp  program  In 
placing  the  resovirces  for  sound  nutrition 
Into  the  hands  of  all  low-lnoome  Americans. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  Education, 
Research,  and  Development 

It  Is  recommended : 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Government  develop 
guidelines  for  a  nutrition  education  program 
aimed  at  the  elderly.  This  program  should 
Include  an  emphasis  on  physical  activity 
and  social  interaction.  These  guidelines 
should  give  direction  to  mass  media,  volun- 
tary and  official  agencies,  advertising  agencies 
and  Industry.  To  avoid  preventable  nutri- 
tional and  health  disabilities  of  aging,  these 
guidelines  should  emphasize  adequate  nutri- 
tion education  and  practice  throughout  life. 

2.  That  educational  programs  for  the  el- 
derly be  develojjed  by  competent,  qualified 
health  and  social  service  personnel  Including 
those  specializing  in  diet  counseling,  utiliz- 
ing a  variety  of  media.  I^ese  programs  should 
recognize  educational  reading  levels,  com- 
mon language  usage,  and  ethnic  or  cultural 
backgrounds,  to  provide  a  means  of  effective 
education  and  communication  on  aU  aspects 
of  food  supply,  nutrition  and  health.  These 
programs  should  Include  direct  handout  ma- 
terial, media  programing  and  the  training  of 
Indigenous  senior  citizens  where  possible  as 
community  workers  In  all  service  areas. 

3.  That  Government  funds  be  provided  to 
augment  training  programs  for  preparation 
of  professional  and  subprofesslonal  workers 
in  nutrition  and  gerontology. 

4.  That  surveys  of  institutionalized  and 
non-lnstltutlonallzed  aged  be  carried  out 
with  respect  to  their  nutrition  and  health 
status  and  that  these  data  be  used  to  elimi- 
nate faculty  diagnoses  bewed  on  dietary  de- 
ficiencies. 

5.  That  because  of  the  mental  health 
problems  associated  with  the  problems  of 
social  Isolation  and  inadequate  nutrition,  a 
National  Commission  for  Mental  Health  of 
the  Aged  be  established. 

6.  That  substantial  funds  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  basic  and  applied  research  as 
an  Investmeat  for  the  future  health  and 
nutrition  of  the  Nation.  Since  effective  ac- 
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tlon  programs  are  based  on  research  find- 
ings, immediate  £M;tlon  must  be  based  on  the 
best  Information  currently  available.  How- 
ever, It  must  be  recognized  that  continued 
research  on  the  basic  natxire  of  aging  and 
its  relation  to  nutrition  Is  essential  for  prog- 
ress in  the  future. 

Recommendation  No.  6:    National   Code  ol 
Standards 

It  Is  recommended:  That  persons  and 
agencies  prov-idlng  residential  care  or  home 
health  care  fM"  any  number  of  the  aged 
be  required  to  supply  adequate  nutrition  and 
health  services  for  their  clientele  and  that 
to  help  Insure  this,  the  Federal  Government 
establish  a  national  code  of  health,  nutrition, 
and  personnel  standards  and  use  Its  power 
to  encourage  each  State  to  adopt  and  en- 
force this  code. 

Recommendation  No.  6 :  Hoiislng  and  Dining 
Faculties 

An  effective  meal  delivery  service  for  the 
older  citizen,  acccanpanled  by  opportunity 
for  soclabUlty,  ctoi  be  extended  effectively 
on  a  workable  neighborhood  basis  through 
the  use  of  various  facilities  including  partic- 
ularly centers  in  housing  develo|xnents  lo- 
cated In  strategic  neighborhood  areas. 

It  Is  recommended: 

1.  That  all  housing  programs  for  the  el- 
derly, no  matter  how  financed  or  by  whoen 
sponsored,  include  meal  service  with  proper 
nutrition,  this  recommendation  to  Include 
those  developments  for  the  weU  elderly  which 
also  provide  Individual  cooking  faculties 
within  their  dwellings.  Community  spaces 
provided  for  such  meal  service  be  designed 
by  or  In  cooperation  with  persons  knowledge- 
able In  food  preparation  and  dining  arrange- 
ments. 

2.  That  in  order  to  reach  older  people  In 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  this  service 
be  extended  to  older  people  In  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  planning  and  funding  tat  this 
outreach  service  be  refiected  in  all  future 
plans  for  possible  extension  or  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  faculties. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Include  In  Its  pro- 
grams for  Senior  Citizens  one  that  responds 
to  the  needs  of  the  more  frail  elderly,  those 
who  cannot  shop  and  prepare  meals,  but  who 
are  not  ill  and  do  not  need  more  costly  and 
less  BoclaUy  desirable  medical  facilities. 

4.  That  the  Federal  Government  fund  con- 
struction of  neighborhood  centers  for  the 
elderly  which  can  provide  services  peculiar 
to  the  needs  of  older  persons. 

5.  That  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams Jointly  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging  be  undertaken  to 
bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between 
housing  design  and  construction  and  the 
services  needed  to  round  out  a  rewarding  en- 
vironment. 

Recommendation  No.  7:  Transportation  for 
the  Aged 

The  older  population  in  large  part  must 
depend  on  accessible  and  economic  public 
transportation  to  reach  services,  including 
food  services.  Therefore,  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fects of  limited  moblUty.  to  assure  continued 
access  to  the  general  conmiunlty,  to  provide 
opportunity  for  a  role  In  society  befitting 
their  years  and  physical  condition — 

It  Is  recommended :  That  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  In  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Its  Administration  on  AgUife,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, seek  ways  of  providing  necessary 
transportation  for  the  elderly  and  other  dis- 
advantaged groups  who  are  not  within  reach 
of,  or  able  to  use  normal  pubUc  transporta- 
tion (If  It  exists)  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  nutrition,  health  and  other  services. 
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Recommendation  No.  8:  Packaging  a^d 

Labeling 
It  iB  recommended : 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Oovemment  establl^  a 
mechanism  In  collaboration  with  private  In- 
dustry tor  the  development  of  econonilcal 
nutrltlOTis,  easily  prepared,  attractive  and 
readily  stored  new  lines  of  food  products. 
While  these  would  satisfy  certain  packsiging 
requirements  of  the  elderly,  they  should  be 
available  to  all  residents  regardless  of;  age. 

2.  That  promotion  of  these  new  food  ^od- 
ucta  be  accompanied  by  an  education  "pro- 
gram geared  to  the  needs  of  those  se^ng 
economical  high  quality  nutrition.        ; 

3.  That  all  packaged  food  products  be  la- 
beled in  clearly  visible  print  with  their]  nu- 
trient contents  translated  Into  proporiions 
of  dally  allowances  of  the  four  basic  .food 
groups.  I 

4.  That  this  labeling  system  not  replace 
present  ingredient  labeling.  T 

6.  That  the  Federal  Oovemment  launjch  a 
concentrated  educational  campaign  agtlnst 
food  faddism  utilizing  the  new  food  lines, 
the  education  program  and  the  propose^  la- 
beling sjntem.  \ 

Reconomendatlon    No.    9:    Soil    Banlt 
Utilization  for  Home  Gardens 
Many    rural,    landless    families,    suffering 
from  malnutrition,  live  near  farmland  Jield 
In  the  Federal  Soil  Bank. 

It  is  recommended:  That  the  Federal  Soil 
Bank  legislation  be  amended  to  entitle  |per- 
sons  to  raise  foods  for  personal  consumntlon 
on  soil  bank  land. 

Recommendation  No.  10:  Funding 
It  Is  recommended: 

1.  That  as  a  sincere  expression  of  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  solving  the  problems 
of  nutrition  and  poor  health  among  the 
elderly,  the  President  vigorously  support  Fed- 
eral action  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
Immediate  and  realistic  implementation  of 
all  the  aforementioned  recommendatlor  s. 

2.  That  evaluation  designed  to  insure  the 
efficient,  effective  utilization  of  these  finds 
be  incorporated  into  every  program  der  ved 
from  these  recommendations. 

Recommendation  No.  1 1 :  Implementatl  )n 
It  la  recommended: 

1.  That  action  to  Implement  each  of  the 
Panel's  recommendations  be  Initiated  Im- 
mediately. 

2.  That  the  President  immediately  esi  ab- 
llsh  a  mechanism  to  give  leadership  to  tielr 
effective  development  and  to  the  contlniued 
monitoring  of  progress  on  each  recommenda- 
tion. Responsibility  for  implementation  of 
these  recommendations  should  be  tuj^ed 
over  to  existing  agencies  and  the  coord^a- 
tlon  and  communication  among  these  agen- 
cies guaranteed  by  authority  exercjsed 
through  the  Office  of  the  President  of  ithe 
United  States. 

3.  That  the  forthcoming  White  House  , 
ference  on  Aging  (November  1971)  Inc 
a  review  and  evaluation  of  progress  on 
of  these  recommendations  as  part  of  th 
sponaibllities  of  a  Panel  on  Nutrition  . 
the  objective  of  providing  recommendat 
for  ftirther  action. 

COMMKNTS    OF    COMMTJinTT    ORGANIZATIC 
TASK    PORCK 

Panel  I — 4:  The  aging 
The  task  force  felt  that  residency  and  <litl. 
aenshlp  requirements  for  old  age  assistance 
should  be  done  away  with.  The  task  f^rce 
also  felt  social  security  benefits  should  be 
fully  retroactive  back  to  the  time  of  ^rst 
eliglbUity  for  those  belatedly  applying  |  for 
benefits.  Both  of  these  suggestions  Miete 
ignored  by  the  Panel   on  Aging.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suppose.  Mr.  Pr(  si- 
dent,  we  should  realize  that  the  comi^it- 
tee  has  to  make  some  balanced  judg- 


ments in  terms  of  what  it  will  include 
•  in  the  programs  and  what  it  will  exclude. 

The  last  item  is  only  $1.7  million  for 
the  administration  of  the  aging  program, 
yet  the  conferees  approved  $2.8  million 
to  send  people  to  the  U.S.  International 
Aeronautical  Exposition.  We  strike  $1.7 
million  for  hot  meals  for  the  elderly,  yet 
we  appropriate  $2.8  million  to  send  peo- 
ple to  the  U.S.  International  Aeronau- 
tical Exposition. 

That  is  the  kind  of  situation  which 
must  be  extremely  frustrating  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  when  they  see  this  expression 
of  priorities  on  the  part  of  this  body. 

On  every  one  of  the  items  mentioned 
here,  Mr.  President,  a  strong  case  has 
been  made,  and  well  documented,  as  the 
result  of  hours  and  days  of  hearings — 
especially  on  programs  for  the  aging,  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  when  we  passed  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Impressive  testi- 
mony w£is  presented  that  fully  justifies 
the  need  for  this  program.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  the  problems  of  nutrition 
for  the  aging,  as  well  as  problems  of  alco- 
holism. I  think  the  record  there  has  been 
most  extensive. 

On  the  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
problem,  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
the  legislation  and  to  see  it  passed  by 
the  conference  and  I  know  of  the  com- 
manding and  compelling  case  which  was 
made  for  it. 

In  our  visits  back  to  our  home  States, 
all  of  us  must  have  received  the  com- 
ments of  many  citizens  about  sections  235 
and  236  housing  projects,  when  we 
realize  the  extraordinary  backlog  in 
those  programs,  for  single  families  un- 
der the  235  program,  an  $85  million  back- 
log, and  for  multifamily  units  in  the  236 
program  of  $300  million;  yet  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  these  programs — for  hous- 
ing, for  the  elderly,  for  children,  and  on 
alcoholism.  That  is  where  significant 
cuts  have  been  made. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  Kennedy >  on  his  remarks  and 
to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  almost  oblivious  to 
the  problems  and  then  when  Congress 
seeks  to  solve  them,  we  find  that  we  are 
subject  to  a  system  whereby  a  confer- 
ence summarily  cuts  the  figures  and  we 
are  asked  to  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  talk  on  an- 
other subject  and  that  is  the  subject  not 
of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  United  States  itself,  but 
the  integrity  of  Congress  in  what  it  asks 
of  its  people  and  what  it  asks  of  its  sys- 
tem, and  then  denies  it. 

I  want  to  get  into  the  Record,  to  be- 
gin with,  the  fact  that  I  voted  not  to  con- 
tinue the  SST  program  the  other  day; 
that  I  voted  not  to  continue  the  funds  in 
the  budget  for  its  on-going  program. 

I  further  want  to  say,  before  I  get  into 
this  matter  of  what  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  are,  and  what 
it  owes  to  America  in  this  particular  in- 


stance, that  I  have  not  been  lobbied  by 
the  first  individual  from  an  airline.  I 
would  not  know  any  of  them  if  I  saw 
them.  I  do  not  possess  one  single  share 
of  airline  stock  in  any  way.  shape,  or 
form. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  put 
into  the  Record  that  in  1967,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  request  of  Alan  Boyd, 
who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  agreements  were 
entered  into,  and  contracts  were  entered 
into,  whereby  American  airlines  com- 
panies paid  a  sum  on  the  order  of  $58.5 
million. 

Braniff  Airlines,  $2  million.  Continentia 
Airlines  paid  in  $3  mUlion.  Delta  Air- 
lines paid  in  $3  million.  Eastern  Airlines 
paid  in  $2  million.  Northwest  Airlines 
paid  in  $4  million.  Pan  American  paid  in 
$15  million.  TWA  $10  million,  and  United 
Airlines  $6  million. 

After  that,  Eastern  Airlines  put  in  an- 
other $3  million ;  Northwest  Airlines  an- 
other $2  million;  Transworld  Airlines, 
another  $2  million;  and  KLM— Dutch 
Airlines— $3  million— for  a  total  of  $58.5 
million. 

ENTITLEMENT  OP  AIRLINES  TO  AMOTTNTS  AD- 
VANCED IN  StrPPORT  OP  THE  SST  PHASE  HI 
PROGRAM  :  StTMMABT  OF  ISSUES  AND  CONCLIJ- 
SIONS 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  general  Issue 
is  whether  certain  airlines  are  entitled 
to  obtain  repayment  from  the  United 
States  of  amoimts  advanced,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
as  financing  participation  in  the  SST 
phase  m  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. Underlying  this  overall  issue  are 
such  questions  as:  First,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  and  under- 
standings—both explicit  and  implicit— 
between  the  United  States  and  the  air- 
lines, under  which  the  airlines  advanced 
$58.5  million  toward  the  development  of 
the  SST?  Second,  what  was  the  con- 
sideration given  in  return  for  this  sub- 
stantial advance  of  funds?  Third,  what 
risks  were  assumed  by  the  airlines  in 
agreeing  to  provide  those  funds?  Or, 
specifically,  did  the  airlines  assume  the 
risk  that  the  United  States,  as  a  joint 
venturer  in  this  financing,  would  take 
action  which  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  joint  venture  and  accomplishment 
of  the  joint  objective? 

Now,  in  this  Senator's  opinion,  that 
the  airlines  are  entitled  to  recover  the 
amounts  advanced  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all.  This  opinion  is  premised  on  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  which  relate  to  the 
questions  I  have  just  posed. 

First.  The  airline  funds  were  advanced 
pursuant  to  a  joint  venture  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  not  defined  by 
the  agreements  between  the  airframe 
manufacturer  and  the  airlines,  but 
rather  implied  in  fact  from  the  discus- 
sions and  circumstances  affecting  the 
transaction  between  the  airlines  and  the 
United  States. 

Second.  The  consideration  for  the  ad- 
vance of  these  airline  funds  was  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  of  this  program  and  a 
right  to  the  first  royalties  payable,  said  ^ 
right  to  royalties  having  previously  been, 
exclusively  owned  by  the  United  States.^ 
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The  nature  of  the  consideration  given  for 
the  airline  financing  confirms  the  exist- 
ence of  a  joint  venture  between  the 
United  States  and  the  airlines.  Further- 
more, it  follows  from  the  airlines'  right 
to  royalties  upon  successful  production 
that  in  the  event  of  program  failure  or 
abortion— whatever  the  cause — they  have 
a  corresponding  right  to  hardware,  tool- 
ing, materials,  drawings,  data,  inven- 
tions, or  other  property  developed  prior 
to  termination. 

Third.  The  airlines  did  not  assume  the 
risk  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
pudiate the  joint  venture  which  it  had 
induced  the  airlines  to  join.  The  assump- 
tion of  such  a  risk  would  be  unreasonable 
on  its  face,  is  not  clearly  manifested  by 
any  of  the  pertinent  documents — indeed 
is  contrary  to  the  joint  venturers'  deal- 
ings—and cannot  be  imputed  under  es- 
tablished principles  of  contract  inter- 
pretation. 

In  addition,  it  is  this  Senator's  opinion 
that  the  U.S.  use  of  the  airline  financing 
first  and  prior  to  investment  of  its  own 
funds — with  the  result  that  the  airline 
funds  have  been  completely  obligated, 
whereas  the  U.S.  share  has  not,  but  was 
terminated,  finally,  on  the  vote  which  I 
cast  for  its  termination  the  other  day — is 
inconsistent  with  the  Joint  venture  un- 
dertakings and  provides  an  independent 
basis  for  reimbursement. 
Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  history. 
A  critical  point  in  the  SST  project  was 
reached  in  early  1967.  For  almost  5  years 
research  and  engineering  studies  had 
been  imderway  with  respect  to  the 
supersonic  airplane,  and  at  that  time  it 
appeared  that  in  order  to  continue  this 
effort  effectively  it  would  be  necessary 
actually  to  begin  the  fimding  and  con- 
struction of  the  prototype  aircraft.  Since 
it  would  be  expected  that  larger  appro- 
priations would  be  required,  and  since 
the  commitment  of  the  Government  to 
the  program  would  be  even  more  firm 
than  it  had  been  in  the  past,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  ultimate  purchasers  of 
the  aircraft  should  clearly  indicate  their 
support  of  the  program. 

Based  on  this,  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  apparently  decided  that 
before  requesting  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation under  these  circumstances,  the 
airlines  should  be  requested  to  invest  in 
the  program.  The  then  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Mr.  Alan  Boyd,  called 
the  chief  executives  of  the  airlines  which 
held  such  delivery  positions  to  a  meet- 
ing on  February  6,  1967.  They  were  told 
that  congressional  appropriation  of  funds 
for  phase  m  of  the  SST  program — de- 
velopment of  two  prototypes — was 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  willingness 
of  the  airlines  to  make  substantial  in- 
vestments in  the  program.  The  Depart- 
ment requested  that  each  U.S.  airline 
which  had  reserved  positions  for  the  SST 
invest  $1  million  per  aircraft  position. 
This  requirement  was  not  made  of  the 
foreign-flag  airlines  which  had  delivery 
positions. 

The  proposal  was  presented  to  the  air- 
lines on  a  "take  It  or  leave  it"  basis.  It 
was  the  understanding  of  all  those  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  that  I  have  been  able 
to  contact  or  get  any  Information  from 
that  if  this  commitment  by  the  airlines 


was  successful  in  obtaining  the  addi- 
tional congressional  appropriations, 
phase  HI  of  the  project  would  be  com- 
pleted. It  was  further  understood  that  if 
this  evidence  of  good  faith  by  the  airline 
industry  failed  to  obtain  the  required 
congressional  support,  the  airlines  would 
not  be  required  to  make  the  investment. 

In  response  to  these  Department  of 
Transportation  urgings,  nine  tiirlines — 
eight  domestic  and  one  foreign — agreed 
to  participate  in  the  SST  program  fi- 
nancing and  risks.  The  Department 
drafted  "Research  and  Development  Fi- 
nance Participation  Agreements"  dated 
March  8,  1967,  to  be  executed  by  the 
Boeing  Co.  and  the  airlines  holding  de- 
livery positions  assigned  by  the  United 
States.  I  have  read  those  agreements. 
Those  agreements,  as  well  as  the  super- 
seding May  1,  1967  "Airline  Contribution 
Agreements,"  also  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment set  forth  the  procedural  ar- 
rangements whereby  the  domestic  air- 
lines would  pay  to  Boeing,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  $1  million  per 
reserved  aircraft  delivery  position. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  said  they 
were  to  be  executec"  by  Boeing  and  the 
airUnes.  I  did  not  say  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  think  this  is  very  important,  be- 
cause the  Government  called  them  in; 
the  Government  wrote  the  contract ;  and 
the  Government  put  the  language  in 
those  contracts  which  I  read.  But  the 
Government  was  no  party  to  the  con- 
tract. 

The  airlines  were  given  virtually  no 
opportunity  to  negotiate  any  changes  in 
these  agreements  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  In  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  of  February  28,  1967, 
transmitting  copies  of  the  contract  to 
the  airlines,  the  airlines  were  advised 
that^ 

Further  negotiations  woxold  not  result  In 
any  substantive  change  in  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  airline  finance 
participation  agreements,  the  airlines 
were  to  receive  the  first  royalties,  from 
the  production  aircraft  royalties  payable 
by  Boeing  to  the  United  States  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $1.5  million  for  each  $1  mil- 
lion invested  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  terms  of  the  finance 
participation  agreements,  the  airlines 
were  Investing  in  the  SST  phase  in  re- 
search and  development  program  "pur- 
suant to  which  Boeing  will  design,  de- 
velop, fabricate  and  test  two  SST  pro- 
totype aircraft  and  perform  other  SST 
research  and  development  work." 

Let  me  read  some  interesting  language 
from  those  agreements.  I  found  this  most 
interesting,  that  the  U.S.  Government 
wSSTd:  First,  tell  the  airlines  that  wanted 
to  participate  on  their  volition,  the  Gov- 
ernment's volition;  second,  that  they 
would  prepare  the  Instruments;  and 
third,  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  it. 

The  agreements  contained  this  lan- 
guage: 

Neither  Boeing  nor  the  Government  shall 
have  any  obligation  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment to: 

(a)  Complete  the  design,  development, 
fabrication  or  test  of  any  SST  prototype 
aircraft; 


(b)  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  any 
SST  alrcpaft;  or 

(c)  return  or  refund,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever,  any  money  contributed 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

However.  In  the  event  that  Boeing  does 
undertake  to  manufacture  and  sell  to  the 
commercial  airlines  any  SST  aircraft  and,  as 
a  result.  Boeing  becomes  obligated  to  pay 
royaltlee  to  the  Government  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  Exhibit  G  to  the  Phase  lU  Contract 
(Including  any  amendment  thereto  or  other 
agreement  between  Boeing  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  supersedes  such  Exhibit  G) ,  Boe- 
ing shall  pay  to  the  Airline,  and  other  Par- 
ticipating Alrtlnes  pro  rata  based  on  the  total 
contributions  of  each,  the  first  royalties  pay- 
able under  Exhibit  G,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,500,000  for  each  $1,000,000  contributed  by 
the  Airline.  Boeing  and  the  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  amend  or  waive  any  provi- 
sions of  Exhibit  G  without  the  consent  of 
the  Airline,  provided  that  no  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  obligation  of  Boeing  to  pay  to 
the  Participating  Airlines  the  first  royalties 
payable  under  Exhibit  G,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $1,500,000  for  each  $1,000,000  contributed, 
without  the  written  consent  of  all  of  the 
Participating  Airlines. 

The  $500,000  was  to  be  interest  on  the 
money  over  a  long  period  of  time,  from 
1967  to  probably  the  production  date,  as 
late  as  the  late  1970's  or  even  the  1980's. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  induced 
the  airlines  to  participate  in  the  SST 
phase  m  program,  all  parties  recognized 
that  the  airlines  were  participating  in 
the  normal  research  and  development 
risks  that  the  SST  program  might  fail 
for  technological  reasons.  This  risk  was 
specifically  discussed  at  the  February 
1967  meeting  with  Secretary  Boyd,  and 
the  disclaimer  of  obligations,  quoted  In 
the  preceding  paragraph,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  this  operation,  once  it  got  to 
the  point  of  testing,  might,  in  fact,  be  a 
failure. 

I  would  not,  and  I  could  not  concede 
that  no  parties.  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  representatives, 
understood  that  the  airlines'  Investment, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  was  to 
be  subject  to  the  risk  of  repudiation  of 
the  phase  m  program  by  the  United 
States  for  nontechnological  reasons. 

DISCUSSION 
A.  THE  AIRLINK  FINANCING  WAS  ADVANCTD  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  A  JOINT  VENTITRE  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  AIRLINES  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  A  BASIC  CONDITION  OF  WHICH  WAS 
THAT  NEITHEH  PABTT  WOULD  ACT  SO  AS  TO 
FRUSTRATE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THE  JOINT 
OBJECTIVE 

The  United  States  induced  the  airlines 
to  join  with  it  in  financing  the  phase  in 
program  to  "design,  develop,  fabricate, 
and  test  two  SST  prototype  aircraft." 
Under  the  terms  of  the  United  States- 
Boeing  contract,  Boeing  was  to  credit 
airline  investments  toward  UJ8.  obliga- 
tions to  Boeing.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
memorandum  "agreements"  executed  by 
Boeing  and  the  airlines,  the  airlines  were 
to  receive  the  first  production  royalties 
payable  by  Boeing  to  the  United  States. 
In  short,  the  airlines  were  to  participate 
In  U.S.  financial  obligations  to  Boeing 
and  in  U.S.  royalty  rights  against  Boe- 
ing. 

This  is  very  interesting.  The  United 
States  entered  into  contractual  obliga- 
tions with  the  airlines,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  even  a  party  to.  That 
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is  rather  remarkable  in  Uie  field  ff  con- 
tract law. 

While  there  is  no  single  contHctual 
instrument  fully  defining  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  joint  venture  arrange- 
ment between  the  the  United  Stales  and 
the  airlines,  the  basic  premise  of  the 
agreement  was  that  both  parties!  would 
Invest  their  designated  shares  ^  the 
Phase  m  research  and  developmeiit  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  technologioal  fea- 
sibility of  the  SST  aircraft.  By  i|ts  vol- 
imtary  withdrawal  from  the  Ph$se  HI 
program — prior  to  any  meaningful  fea- 
sibility determination  and  without  the 
investment  of  its  designated  sharei  of  the 
research  and  development  program — the 
United  States  breached  its  implieo  joint 
venture  agreement  with  the  airlines  and 
frustrated  the  entire  purpose  of  the  air- 
lines' contribution.  The  United  'States 
breached  the  basic  constructive  tondi- 
tion  of  all  joint  venture  arrangements: 
that  neither  party  will  take  any  action 
which  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
joint  venture  and  accomplishment  of  the 
joint  objective. 


B.     THX     BOKINC-AIBLINSS     MXMORANDA 


OF     FI- 


NANCE    PARTICIPATION     DO     NOT     OErqn     TH* 
TCBMS    OF    THS    JOINT    VENTORZ 

Although  drafted  by  the  United  States, 
the  documents  executed  by  the  ajirlines 
and  Boeing  are  not  agreements  defining 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  th^  joint 
venture  arrangements  betweert  the 
United  States  and  the  airlines.  Fiifet,  the 
United  States  did  not  even  execuie  &nd 
is,  therefore,  not  a  party  to  these  docu- 
ments. Second,  under  the  limited  terms 
of  these  documents.  Boeing  did  not  com- 
mit itself  to  pay  any  consideration  which 
it  had  the  power  or  authority  to  cinvey; 
nor  did  the  airlines  promise  to  paj  any- 
thing for  the  credit  of  Boeing. 

The  airlines  merely  acknowledged  that 
they  would  invest,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  stated  amoimts  an4  Boe- 
ing stated  that  it  would  pay  over  to  the 
airlines — if  the  United  States,  pu^uant 
to  its  joint  venture  arrangement  wijth  the 
airlines,  authorized  it  to  do  so — a  pbrtion 
of  the  royalties  due  to  the  United  States. 
The  only  termination  short  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Phase  in  program  goal 
contemplated  by  these  payment  proce- 
dure memoranda  was  a  termination  for 
technological  causes. 

Since  Boeing  promised  no  considera- 
tion on  its  own  behalf  and  gained  no 
entitlement  to  any  amounts  it  wis  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  receive  froii  the 
United  States,  the  Boelng-airlinfe  fi- 
nance participation  agreements  I  were 
merely  memoranda  recording  hoW  Boe- 
ing would  credit  the  airlines'  i<ivest- 
ments  for  the  accoimt  of  the  5^**^ 
States  and,  if  directed  by  the  united 
States,  pay  a  portion  of  the  United 
States'  production  royalties  to  thfe  air- 
lines. These  finance  participation  Agree- 
ments do  not  constitute  valid,  baiding 
contractual  docimients  defining!  the 
Joint  venture  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  airlines. 

C.    THE     AIRLINES     DID     NOT     ASSUME     THE     RISK 
THAT    THE    UNITED    STATES    WOULD    REPUDIATE 

THE    JOINT    VENTURE  I 

1 

Denial  of  the  airlines'  right  to  reim- 


bursement must  rest  on  the  theon 


the  airlines  assumed  the  risk  thit  its 


that 


Joint  venturer,  the  United  States,  might 
back  out  of  the  venture  after  the  air- 
lines' money  had  been  expended. 

The  btisic  conditions  prerequisite  to 
the  assumption  of  a  risk — ^particularly  in 
Government  contracts — are  as  follows, 
and  I  think  these  are  basic  in  laws: 

Rrst.  That  the  assumption  of  risk  is 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances; 

Second.  That  the  assimiption  of  risk 
is  based  upon  reasonable  and  adequate 
consideration;  and 

Third.  That  the  assumption  of  risk  is 
willfully  \ind  knowingly  taken.  The 
theory  that  the  airlines  assumed  the  risk 
of  voluntary  Government  withdrawal 
fails  each  of  these  tests. 

Such  a  theory  is  imreasonable  and  un- 
acceptable on  Its  face,  since  it  would 
have  one  party  to  a  contract  assimiing 
the  risk  that  the  other  party  will  not 
perform  its  part  of  the  bargain.  It  Is  es- 
tablished contract  law  that  such  risks 
are  noj;  assumed,  and  contracts  are  not 
construed  so  as  to  be  illusory  or  to  fail 
of  consideration.  Such  a  theory  is  also 
unreasonable  because  it  would  arbitrarily 
have  the  airlines  assume  a  risk  not  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  the  air 
frame  or  engine  developers — a  distinc- 
tion without  any  fair  or  reasonable  basis. 

The  United  States  gave  no  considera- 
tion whatsoever  for  the  assimiption  of 
such  a  risk  by  the  airlines. 

Moreover,  the  airlines  represent  that 
they  did  not  willfully  and  knowingly  as- 
sume such  a  risk.  While  the  risk  of  tech- 
nological failiu'e  was  discussed  in  the 
crucial  meeting  with  Secretary  Boyd,  as- 
sumption of  the  risk  of  voluntary  Gov- 
ernment withdrawal  was  not.  Indeed  the 
premise  was  that  airline  participation 
would  bring  continued  participation  by 
the  United  States.  The  disclaimer-of -ob- 
ligation language  in  the  Boeing-airline 
financing  agreements,  even  if  they  are 
valid  and  applicable,  does  not  clearly 
thnist  the  risk  of  Government  withdraw- 
al from  the  Joint  venture  on  the  airlines. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  documents  were  drafted  by  the 
United  States  and  specifically  not  sub- 
ject to  negotiation.  This  circmnstance 
brings  into  play  the  established  rule  of 
Government  contract  interpretation  that 
contract  provisions,  where  ambiguous, 
will  be  construed  against  the  drafts- 
man— in  this  case,  the  United  States. 

In  short,  both  the  facts  and  established 
principles  of  contract  law  refute  the  no- 
tion that  the  airlines  assimaed  the  risk 
that  the  United  States  would  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  the  Joint  venture. 

D.  CONTRARY  TO  THE  JOINT  VENTURE  AGREE- 
MENT, THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  USED  THE  AIR- 
LINE FINANCING  AS  THE  FIRST  INVESTMENT 
FUNDS,  WITH  A  RESULTING  SAVING  AND  UN- 
JUST   ENRICHMENT 

Review  of  the  modifications  to  the 
Boeing-US.  phase  HI  contract  shows 
that  the  United  States  took  It  upon  itself 
to  have  Boeing  credit  the  United  States 
with  the  amounts  of  the  airlines'  invest- 
ments, plus  accumulated  interest,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  airlines  made  their  pay- 
ments. 

They  used  the  airlines'  money  to  make 
a  payment  on  phase  III  that  was  due  by 
the  Government,  and  the  Government 
took  full  credit  for  the  $58.5  million  plus 
interest.  Thus,  as  the  ciu-rent  accounting 


stands  between  Boeing  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  has  taken  credit  ' 
for  100  percent  of  the  airlines'  phase  Hi 
designated  investment  share  while  it  has 
not  invested  its  designated  share,  and 
that  designated  share  was  stopped  by  an 
action  of  Congress. 

Under  no  condition — expressed,  im- 
plied, or  constructive— did  the  airlines 
agree  that  their  phase  m  joint  venture 
investment  would  constitute  the  first 
money  expended  for  phase  in  costs,  it 
would  be  more  logical  to  regard  the  com- 
pletely paid-up  airline  investments,  plus 
accumulated  interest,  as  the  last  funds  to 
be  invested  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  since  the  United  States 
had  not  and  still  has  not  funded  its  des- 
ignated share  of  the  phase  m  program. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  one 
of  the  agreements  was  that  "if  we  do  not 
receive  these  funds  you  will  receive  your 
money  back." 

The  United  States  cannot  Justify  its 
"first  In"  treatment  of  the  airlines'  in- 
vestment; nor  can  it  justify  the  enrich- 
ment it  would  gain  through  this  mis- 
application. Presumably,  this  account- 
ing approach  was  adopted  on  the  premise 
that  complete  U.S.  Investment  would  be 
forthcoming  wWch  it  never  wsis. 

Since  the  premise  is  no  longer  valid, 
the  accounting  approach  unilaterally 
adopted  By  the  United  States  should  be 
changed.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  program  with- 
out its  investment  of  its  designated  joint 
venture  share,  the  airlines'  share  invest- 
ment should  be  considered  "last  In" 
rather  than  "first  in"  and  should  be  re- 
funded to  the  airlines.  The  accounting 
imder  the  joint  venture  agreement  should 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
the  parties'  understandings,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fair  and  reasonable  result,  and  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  reimbursement  to  the 
alrUnes. 

E.  UNDER  NO  CIRCUMSTANCES  OTHER  THAN  COM- 
PLETE REIMBURSEMENT  OF  THE  AIRLINES  D0I8 
THE  BOEING-GENERATED  SST  DATA  AND  INVEN- 
TORT  BELONG  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Under  the  "first  in"  application  of  the 
total  airline  investment  presently 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  the  "first 
out"  terms  of  the  royalty  payment  pro- 
visions in  the  Boeing-airlines  memo- 
randa, and  the  subsequent  "first  out" 
royalty  payment  terms  of  the  United 
States-Boeing  contract,  the  Eurlines  have 
first  priority  upon  any  assets  remaining 
from  the  frustrated  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  Under  the  terms  of 
their  detailed,  explicit  agreements  with 
the  United  States,  both  Boeing  and  Gren- 
eral  Electric  were  to  be  paid  their  entire 
Phase  I.  n,  and  m  contributions  in  the 
event  of  a  termination  for  convenience; 
and,  under  such  convenience  termination 
procedures,  they  would  have  no  claim 
upon  contract-generated  data  or  termi- 
nation inventory. 

As  the  parties  with  the  first  priority  for 
investment  return  and  as  the  only  par- 
ties with  100  percent  of  their  investment 
totally  committed  to  the  Phase  ni  pro- 
gram, the  airlines  are  entitled  to  first 
priority  to  any  assets  resulting  from 
the  abbreviated  program  up  to  a  value 
equivalent  to  their  investment.  This 
priority  would  exist  even  if  the  program 
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failed  due  to  technological  resisons,  not 
breach  of  the  joint  venture  agreement. 
The  United  States  can  clear  the  title  to 
the  SST  inventory  and  data  only  by  re- 
imbursing the  airlines. 

I  think  if  a  lawsuit  were  filed  in  a  fed- 
eral district  court  on  this  issue  we  would 
find  that  point  is  very  clear. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  from  my  consideration 
of  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  the  idr- 
llnes  have  very  substantial  legal  rights 
arising  from  the  termination  of  the 
Phase  m  SST  progrsma : 

First.  Even  if  the  program  had  failed 
due  to  causes  other  than  voluntary  with- 
drawal by  the  United  States,  the  airlines 
would  have — and  do  now  have — an  own- 
ership interest  in  the  existing  SST  in- 
ventory and  data.  This  ownership  Inter- 
est has  priority  over  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  assets  must  first  be  used 
to  satisfy  It. 

Second.  The  airlines  have  a  legal  right 
to  reimbursement  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States,  unilaterally  and  contrary 
to  the  joint  venture  agreement,  invested 
airline  funds  prior  to  committing  its  own 
funds.  Now  that  the  Phase  m  program 
has  been  ended  by  act  of  the  United 
States  Itself  before  the  United  States  has 
committed  its  full  share,  the  Joint  ven- 
ture funds  must  be  accounted  for  in  a 
way  that  does  not  penalize  the  airlines 
and  unjustly  enrich  the  United  States. 

Third.  Because  the  Phase  m  program 
was  aborted  by  actions  of  the  United 
States  constituting  a  repudiation  of  its 
joint  venture  with  the  airlines,  the  air- 
lines have  the  right  to  restitution  on  the 
legal  ground  of  breach  of  contract. 

Now  this  is  the  real  case;  this  is  not 
a  foolish  argument  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  to  whether  there  is  a  moral  ob- 
ligation. I  think  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Congress  is  at  stake.  I  think  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Congress  is  at  stake, 
whether  we  do  believe  and  understand 
what  the  law  of  the  land  Is.  The  law  of 
the  land  is  that  we  do  not  take  the  money 
of  someone  else  and  misappropriate  it 
and  feel  that  we  are  not  responsible  for 
it. 

So  I  would  say  bo  those  who  said  that 
said,  "There  is  a  moral  obligation — ^pop- 
pycock." 

It  may  be  an  easy  term,  but  we  used 
the  money  of  someone  else.  We  used  it 
for  a  program  so  that  we  could  get  credit 
for  our  money.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  look  at  it.  We  now  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  the  conferees  completely 
agree  that  that  should  be  paid.  We  are 
asked  now  to  agree  with  a  section  of  the 
House  when  they  disagree  with  their 
conferees. 

One  hundred  sixty  Members  were  not 
even  present  in  the  House  last  night  when 
they  voted  on  that  matter.  There  was  a 
difference  between  winning  and  losing  of 
40  votes,  and  160  were  not  there. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
feeling  of  the  House.  We  only  assume 
that  it  is,  and  until  such  an  assumption 
can  be  made  and  oan  be  determined, 
may  I  implore  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  understand  what  its  legal  obli- 
gations are  under  contract;  what  its  le- 
gal obligations  are  In  the  use,  in  a  fi- 
duciary capacity,  of  the  money  of  some- 
cme  else  to  the  extent  of  $58.5  million, 


and  assume  the  re^xwisibUity  of  paying 
it  back. 

I  reiterate  I  have  not  got  the  first  share 
of  airline  stock,  and  in  the  sick  shape 
they  are  in  right  now,  I  dovkA,  very  seri- 
ously that  this  would  constitute  a  very 
good  investment  on  my  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

(The  following  proceedings,  which  oc- 
ciured  during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's address,  are  printed  here  by 
xmanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  propound  the 
following  unanimous-consent  request. 
For  the  convenience  of  Senators,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  request,  I  shall  first  Identify  the 
following  amendments: 

The  Nelson  amendment,  which.  In  lay- 
men's language,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
be  with  reference  to  no  draftees  in  Viet- 
nam after  December  31; 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), which,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, will  be  with  respect  to  striking 
the  pay  bonus  for  combat  infantrymen; 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  which  would 
extend  the  draft  for  18  months; 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  which  is  the  so- 
called  pay  increase  amendment; 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  which  is  known 
as  the  zero  draft  sonendment; 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  which 
would  extend  the  draft  for  1  year. 

And  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
a  vote  on  the  Nelson  amendment  at 
1  p.m.  on  next  Tuesday,  May  25,  with 
the  time  for  debate  thereon  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Ordered  fiullier,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amendment 
at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next.  May  25,  with 
the  time  for  debate  beginining  Immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  Nelson 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  . 

Ordered  further,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday  next.  May 
26,  with  the  time  for  debate  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next.  May  26, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Ordered  fiu-ther,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Hughes  amendment 
not  later  than  6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday 
next.  May  26,  the  time  for  debate  to  be- 
gin immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
Dominick  amendment,  and  the  time  to 
be  equally   divided  between  and  con- 


trolled by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   (Mr.  Stennis). 

Ordered  further,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Hatfield  amendment 
at  1  pjn.  on  Friday,  Jime  4,  with  the 
time  for  debate  beginning  at  10  ajn. 
on  Wednesday,  June  2.  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Ordered  further,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Schweiker  amend- 
ment not  later  than  4  pjn.  on  Friday, 
June  4,  with  the  time  for  debate  thereon 
beginning  immediately  following  the  vote 
on  the  Hatfield  amendment  on  Friday, 
Jime  4,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis). 

Provided  further,  that  the  time  on  any 
other  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour 
within  the  periods  allotted  above,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Ordered  further,  that  no  amendments 
not  germane,  be  received,  except  those 
enumerated  above. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  to 
the  Senate : 

We  had  a  very  good  conference,  indeed, 
between  the  Senators  most  vitally  con- 
cerned with  these  amendments,  the 
leadership,  minority  and  majority,  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 

I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that,  every- 
thing considered,  I  think  this  is  a  satis- 
factory arrangement,  as  nearly  so  as  can 
be  arranged  on  a  volimtary  basis,  and 
fairly  well  absorbs  the  time.  It  does  give 
adequate  time  for  debate  and,  with  the 
disposition  of  these  amendments,  while 
that  will  by  no  means  complete  all  the 
amendments,  it  will  put  us  far  enough 
into  the  bill  to  have  disposed  of  a  major 
part  of  the  bill,  in  my  opinion,  and  thfere 
will  certainly  be  strong  indication  then 
about  what  would  probably  be  the  fate 
of  some  of  the  other  amendments.  It 
might  thin  them  out,  or  it  might  increase 
the  number,  but  we  will  know  a  whole 
lot  more  about  the  bill. 

For  that  reason,  I  agree  to  this  ar- 
rangement. There  is  one  point  that  I 
must  mention :  The  amendment  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  aa 
the  Hatfield  amendment  is  not  printed 
and  is  not  really  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
very  unusual  to  have  an  agreement  on 
such  an  amendment.  But  I  am  familiar 
with  Senator  Hatfield's  position.  It  is 
around  the  point  that  he  does  not  want 
the  draft  extended  for  any  time.  As  I 
understand,  it  is  not  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment that  would  repeal  all  the  machin- 
ery of  Selective  Service.  But  if  It  is  either 
one  of  those.  I  will  agree  to  the  request 
with  respect  to  It  Just  the  same,  but  I 
would  want  my  agreement  limited  to  the 
area  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  ' 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  mereli  like 
to  add  my  comment,  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississlpdi  for 
his  conciliatory  attitude  and  desire  io  ef- 
fect an  accommodation  and  compromise 
of  all  the  varying  views,  and  also  tq  con- 
gratulate the  majority  whip  anq  the 
leadership  in  its  entirety  for  theiri  con- 
tribution respecting  what  I  think  it  is  a 
very  sound  and  effective  plan  for  dispos- 
ing of  these  amendments.  ! 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presideht,  I 
simply  want  to  verify  the  impressipn  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  thM  the 
Hatfield  amendment  is  the  anMaqment 
that  will  simply  end  inductioH^I  after 
June  30  of  this  year.  It  will  contain  no 
other  features.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  other  amendments  which  have  other 
features. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — as  correctly  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  there  are  Jother 
amendments.  I  have  submitted  amend- 
ment No.  75,  which  reaches  the  qu^tion 
of  the  limitation  on  the  numbpr  of 
draftees  that  can  be  inducted,  a(nd  it 
reaches  the  escape  clause  which  ha4  been 
in  the  current  law.  Also,  there  are  droce- 
dural  amendments  and  educaponal 
amendments,  and  I  would  expecti  that 
they  would  come  up  after  this  period  of 
time;  and  I  would  certainly  hope  tliat  we 
might  be  able  to  get  a  time  agre^ent 
on  that.  I  think  the  amendments  that 
are  before  the  Senate  now  are  ol)  con- 
siderable consequence  and  importance.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  a  filibuster,  I  Would 
just  as  soon  not  have  it  on  one  ^f  my 
amendments,  as  I  am  sure  other!  Sen- 
ators do  not  want  it  on  their  amend- 
ments. J 

I  shall  not  object,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  same  sort  of  comity  whiclji  is  so 
evident  here  now  would  silso  reach)  some 
of  the  remaining  amendments,  w^ch  I 
think  are  of  some  significance  anp  im- 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  toj  state 
for  the  Record  that  I  shall  not  ride 
piggyback  on  any  Senator's  ameniment 
without  his  permission^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  or  further  reservation?  | 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  il  may 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  think  it  is  highly  probablfe  that 
we  can  work  out  agreed  time  on  hla  other 
amendments.  We  have  discussed]  them 
before. 


crease  military  pay;  to  authorize  mlUtary 
active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwel- 
ker)  being  temporarily  laid  aside  for  that 
purpose,  with  the  time  for  debate  thereon 
beginning  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls). 
Ordered  further.  That,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
to  the  blU  with  respect  to  striking  the  pay 
bonus  for  combat  Infantrymen,  at  4:00  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  May  25,  1971,  with  the  time  for 
debate  beginning  imediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  Nelson  sunendment,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls). 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  Domlnlck  amendment  to  Title 
V  of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwelker)  Numbered  76 
as  modified,  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May 
26,  1971,  with  the  time  for  debate  beginning 
at  10:00  a.m.  on  that  day,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domlnlck)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls) . 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  Title  IV  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schwelker),  the  so  called  pay  Increase  pro- 
vision, Numbered  76,  as  modified,  (the  so 
called  Hughes  amendment)  not  later  than 
6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  1971,  with 
the  time  for  debate  to  begin  imediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  Domlnlck  amendment 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls) . 

Ordered,  further.  That,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  Hatfield  amendment,  known 
as  the  zero  draft  amendment  to  Title  V  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwelker)  Num- 
bered 76,  as  modified,  at  1:00  p.m.  os  Friday, 
June  4,  1971,  with  the  time  for  debate  be- 
ginning at  10:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  June 
2,  1971,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennls). 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  Title  V  of  the  Schwelker  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  if  amended,  not  later  than 
4:00  p.m.  on  Frtday.  June  4,  1971,  with 
time  for  debate  thereon  to  begin  Immedi- 
ately after  the  vote  on  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHwinKER)  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi   (Mr.   Stennls). 

Provided  that,  the  time  on  any  other 
amendments  to  the  amendments  enumerated 
above  be  limited  to  1  hour  coming  within 
the  period  allotted  above,  and  that  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennls). 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendment  not 
germane  except  those  enimierated  above  be 
received. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Chair  hears  no  objection  to  the 
mous-consent  agreement,  and  it^  is  so 
ordered. 

The     imanimous-consent     agr^ment 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  the  Senate  proceed 
at  1:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 
amendment    to    be   offered    by    the 
from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Nelson)    with 
ence  to  no  draftees  in  Vlet-Nam  aftfr 
December  31.   1971    (Amendment 
105)  to  the  bill  HJl.  6531,  to  amend 
tary   Selective   Service   Act   of    1967; 


taken  hours  of  discussion,  to  be  sure  that 
everybody  is  fairly  treated.  I  am  sure 
that  the  same  spirit  of  comity  will  exist 

in  Jime  as  existed  in  May.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 
iinani- 


to  vote 
on  an 
I  Senator 
refer - 
after 
Niimbered 
tie  Mill- 
to  In- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY,  MAY  24,  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9:30  ajn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  MAY,  25,  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY,  26.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Tuesday  next,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9 :  30  a  jn.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
requested  these  convening  hours  because 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
there  is  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  on  which 
time  will  begin  running  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  time  will  begin  nm- 
ning  on  the  Dominick  amendment  at  10 
ajn.  on  Wednesday  next.  So  by  coining 
in  at  9 :  30  on  those  mornings,  it  will  aftord 
a  Uttle  time  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  on  each  of  those 
days. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  all  Senators  whose  amendments 
have  been  specified  in  the  agreement. 

May  I  say,  in  closing,  that  the  agree- 
ment assures  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
each  of  the  amendments  enumerated. 
There  can  be  no  tabling  motion  on  any 
of  those  amendments,  but  all  rights  have 
been  reserved  to  Senators  with  regard 
to  tabling  any  amendments  to  the 
amendments  enumerated. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  accommo- 
dating us  and  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing at  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   AM.,  MONDAY.  MAY  24,   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  I»resident,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  wish  to  express  my  great  satisfac- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  work  out 
an  extremely  difBcult  matter,  which  has 


THE   MILITARY    POVERTY 
SITUATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  and  many  fig- 
ures with  regard  to  the  military  men 
whose  income  is  below  the  so-called  pov- 
erty level.  I  would  like  to  make  a  number 
of  comments  on  this  matter. 

PHBSnjENTIAL  POVERTY   LEVELS 

First.  I  think  we  should  know  exactly 
what  dollar  incomes  we  are  speaking  of 
when  we  speak  of  the  so-called  poverty 
level.  The  information  I  have  received  la 
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that  the  executive  branch  has  two  differ- 
ent standards.  The  first  is  known  as  the 
President's  family  assistance  plan  and 
this  amount  varies  per  family  depending 
upon  the  niunber  of  dependents.  Under 
this  standard  a  family  of  two  must  have 
an  income  of  $2,720  per  year;  of  three, 
$3,320;  four,  $3,920;  five,  $4,520;  and  six, 
$5,210. 

There  is  also  another  Federal  standard 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  is  lower  by  several  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  family  size. 

NTJMBEB  OF   MILrrART   FAMn,IES  INVOLVED 

All  sorts  of  figures  have  been  cited  as 
to  the  number  of  military  families  who 
are  below  the  poverty  line.  The  figure 
43,000  has  been  used;  another  is  12,000. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  using 
the  higher  level  of  the  President's  family 
assistance  plan  under  the  pay  rates  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  there  would 
only  be  778  military  families  who  would 
fall  under  these  lines.  I  wish  to  add,  un- 
der existing  pay  rates,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4,275  families  below  the  level  as 
compared  to  the  778  which  would  remain 
under  the  committee  bill.  Despite  all 
these  past  high  figures,  it  is  obvious  there 
has  been  an  enormous  reduction  in  this 
figure. 

BECITLAB     MILITARY     COMPENSATION 

Mr.  President,  in  analyzing  the  in- 
comes of  the  778  military  famiUes  left, 
no  recognition  is  given  to  various  fringe 
benefits  including  medical  benefits  which, 
of  course,  are  extended  without  charge 
in  military  facilities,  the  commissary 
rights,  which,  under  present  rules,  must 
sell  goods  at  least  on  the  average  at  20 
percent  less  cost  than  comparable  civil- 
ian stores  and  certain  other  activities. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases  some  of  these 
men  might  be  receiving  special  pays 
which  are  not  included  for  this  purpose. 

What  we  do  include,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  so-called  regular  military  compensa- 
tion which  consists  of  basic  pay,  subsist- 
ence, quarters  allowance,  and  the  Federal 
tax  benefit  which  results  from  the  non- 
taxability  of  the  allowances.  This  stand- 
ard is  what  is  used  for  determining  in- 
creases from  time  to  time  under  the 
automatic  pay  increase  system. 

PAT    GRADE    AND    SIZE    OF    FAMILIES 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  a  military 
family  to  be  below  the  poverty  lines  I 
have  outlined  above,  he  must  be  one  of 
the  following: 

An  E-3  (private  first  class)  with  five  or 
more  dependents  or  a  total  family  num- 
ber of  six  persons. 

An  E-2  (private) — same  as  an  E-3. 

An  E-1  (recruit)  with  four  or  more  de- 
pendents or  a  total  family  number  of  five 
persons. 

Let  us  put  this  in  perspective.  There 
are  a  total  of  approximately  1,595,000 
military  families.  This  figure  of  778 
amounts  to  about  five  out  of  10,000. 

TYPE   OF   PERSONNEL  INVOLVED 

Let  me  further  analyze  who  these  778 
military  families  are.  First,  about  70  in- 
dividuals or  10  percent  have  over  2  years 
of  service.  This  group  are  those  who  have 
either  been  broken  in  rank  or  who  fail  to 
progress  through  the  normal  career  pat- 
tern or,  in  some  cases,  may  represent 
desertion  situations  or  disciplinary  prob- 


lems. Generally  speaking,  Mr.  President, 
this  group  should  not  be  in  the  service 
in  the  first  place.  The  remaining  num- 
ber, Mr.  President,  represent  men  in  these 
lower  grades  with  under  2  years  of 
service. 

There  are  several  factors  we  should 
understand  with  regard  to  those  with 
under  2  years  of  service.  First,  keeping 
in  mind  we  are  speaking  of  men  with 
large  families.  This  group  would  have 
severe  difficulty  even  if  they  were  in 
civilian  life  under  any  normal  circum- 
stances. They  are  young,  ranging  in  age 
from  18  years  to  the  early  twenties,  main- 
ly high  school  graduates  who  have  ac- 
quired large  families  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  group  has  the  advantage  of  the 
medical  and  commissary  privileges  which 
we  have  omitted  in  our  calculations.  For 
people  in  these  particular  circumstances, 
these  are  significant  factors.  More  im- 
portant, Mr.  President,  these  are  ab- 
normal family  situations  for  the  age  and 
grade  of  the  men  Involved. 

Further,  for  the  men  with  under  2 
years  of  service,  let  me  mention  the  rapid 
promotion  policies.  These  are  not  pay 
grades  that  a  typical  military  man  must 
serve  in  for  any  number  of  years.  For 
the  Army,  on  the  average  a  man  reaches 
E-2  In  3  months ;  he  reaches  E-3  in  about 
6  months;  he  reaches  E-4  in  a  year  and 
3  months.  The  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  have  similar  policies  with  slightly 
longer  periods. 

Under  a  typical  promotion  plan  and 
under  the  pay  scales  recommended  by 
the  committee,  a  man  entering  service, 
an  EJ-1  recruit,  will  receive  regular  mili- 
tary compensation  of  $3,978  if  he  is  a 
single  man  and  $4,576  if  he  is  married. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  within  the 
poverty  guidelines.  Within  1  year  the 
military  man  normally  would  expect  to 
attain  the  rank  of  E-3  and  earn  $5,097 
in  regular  compensation.  Again,  this  does 
not  coimt  the  medical  and  other  benefits. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  chart  showing  regular  compen- 
sation for  all  military  grades  for  com- 
parison purposes.  These  represent  those 
with  tjrpical  years  of  service  and  are  set 
forth  on  i>ages  31-32  of  the  committee 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  LEVELS  OF  REGULAR  MILITARY 
COivlPENSATION  '  WITH  SENATE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSALS 
AND  HOUSE  VERSION  (SAME  AS  AMENDMENT) 


Years  of 
Pay  grade  and  title    service  > 


Monthly 

regular  Annual 

compen-  regular  com- 

satjon  •  pensation  > 


O-IO,  General-admiral: 

Present 30  J3,«2.66  J40,831.92 

Senate  committee 3.402.66  40,831.92 

Houseversion 3,661.94  43,943.26 

Percent  difference (7.60)  (7.60) 

0-9.  Lieutenant  general- 
vice  admiral: 

Present 30  3.030.01  36,360.12 

Senate  committee 3,030.10  36,360.12 

Houseversion 3,268.15  39,297.78 

Percent  difference (7.90)  (7.90) 

0-8,  Major  general-rear  ad- 
miral (upper  half): 

Present 30  2,753.56  33,042.82 

Senate  committee 2,753.56  33.042.72 

Houseversion 2,979.98  35,759.80 

Percent  difference (8.20)  (8.20) 


Years  of 
Pay  grade  and  title    service  ■ 


Monthly 

regular  Annual 

compen-  regular  com- 

sation'  pensation' 


0-7,  Brigadier  general- 
rear  admiral  (lower 
halO; 

Present »2, 423.41    $29,080.92 

Senate  commlttM 28      2,423.41      29,080.92 

Houseversion 2,639.22      31,670,85 

Percent 

difference (8.90)  (8.90) 

0-6,  Colonel-captain: 

Present 1,964.83      23,577.96 

Senate  committee 24      1,964.83      23,577.96 

Houseversion 2,159.22      25,910.59 

Percent 

difference (9.90)  (9.90) 

0-5.  Lieutenant  colonel- 
commander: 

Present. 1,695.77      20,349.24 

Senate  committee 21      1.695.77      20,349.24 

Houseversion 1,867.60      22,411.25 

Percent 

difference... (10.10)         (10.10) 

0-4,  Major-lieutenant 
commander: 

Present 1,483.09      17,797.08 

Senate  committee 19      1.483.09      17.797.08 

Houseversion 1,627.85      19.534.14 

Percent  differenca (9.80)  (9.80) 

0-3,  Captain-lieutenant: 

Present       1.163.41  13.960.92 

Senate  committee  ....             8  1.163.41  13,960.92 

Houseversion 1,291.84  15,502.04 

Percent  differenc* (HW)  (U.OO) 

0-2,  1st  lieutenant-lieutenant 
(junior  grade): 

Present      ..  977.48  11,729.76 

Senate  committee 4  977.48  11.729.76 

Houseversion   1,088.79  13.065.49 

Percent  difference (11.40)  (11.40) 

0-1,  2d  lieutenant-ensign: 

Present.; Ml.U  7,693.32 

Senate  committee Under  I  684.66  8,215.92 

Houseversion  752.37  9,028.42 

Percent  dif- 
ference   (17.40)  (17.40) 

W-4,  Chief  warrant-com- 
missioned warrant: 

Present  1,303.34      15,640.08 

Senate  committee 24      1,303.34      15,640.08 

Houseversion 1,434.57      17.214.88 

Percent  dif- 

feience (10.10)         (10.10) 

W-3,  Chief  warrant- 
commissioned  warrant: 

Present   1,119.75      13,437.00 

Senate  committee 21      1,119.75     13,437.00 

Houseversion 1,242.49      14,908.99 

Percent  dif- 
ference        (U.OO)         (11.00) 

W-2,  Chief  warrant- 
commissioned  warrant: 

Present               .  982.96  11.795.52 

Senate  committee 18  982.96  11,795.52 

Houseversion... 1,090.22  13,082.58 

Peicent  difference (10.90)         (10.90) 

W-1,  Warrant  officer- 
warrant  officer: 

Present            862.47  10,349.59 

Senate  committee 14  862.47  10,349.59 

Houseversion  -  957.49  11,489.92 

Percent  difference (11.00)         (11.00) 

t-9.  Sergeant  major- 
master  chief  petty 
officer: 

Present     1,046.97      12,563.64 

Senate  committee 20     1,046.97      12,653.64 

Houseveision 1,173.47      14,081.59 

Peicent  difference -.       (12.10)         (12.10) 

E-8,  Master  sergeant- 
senior  chief  petty 
officer: 

Present  921.25      11,055.04 

Senate  committee 19         921.25      11,055.04 

Houseversion      1.024.66      12,295.95 

Percent  difference- (11.20)        (11.20) 

E-7,  Sergeant,  1st  dass- 
chief  petty  officer: 

Present  837.14      10,045.72 

Senate  committee 18         837.14      10,045.72 

Houseversion  929.11      11,149.35 

Percent  difference (11.0)  (U.O) 

E-6,  Staff  sergeant-petty 
officer,  Istdass: 

Present           733.64  8,803.68 

Senate  committee 14  733.64  8,803.68 

Houseveision 815.19  9,782.24 

Percent  difference- (U.IO)  (11- 10) 

E-5,  Sergeant-petty  officer, 
2d  class: 

Present            641.81  7.701.67 

Senate  committee 10  641.81  7.701.67 

Houseversion 713.65  8,563.77 

Percent  difference (11-20)  (11.20) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Pay  irad*  and  tilla 


MontMy 

regular  ,  Annual 

Years  of      compen-  regu  lar  com- 

sefvice  >        ution '  pa  nation  > 


E-4,  Corporal-petty  olficar, 
3d  class: 

Pf««it- J539.99 

Senate  commlttw 5  55a  72 

House  version 620.24 

Percent  difference (14.90) 

E-3,  Private  1st  class- 
teaman: 

Present- 309.44 

Senate  cofflmrttM 1  375.80 

House  version ^.  478.82 

Percent  dlHerenc«.„ (54.70) 

E-2,  Private-seaman 
aporentica: 

Present 276.10 

Senate  committee 1  353.65 

House  version 453.36 

Percent  differenc* (64.20) 

E-1,  Recruit-seaman 
recruit: 

Present 270.49 

Senate  committee Under  I  331.56 

House  version 415.96 

Percent  difference (53.80) 


16,479.88 
6,608.80 
7,442.84 
(14.99) 


713.30 
509.63 
745. 79 
(54.70) 


313.20 
243. 77 
♦40.37 
(64.20) 

245. 87 
}78. 78 
Ml.  48 
[53. 80) 


shown, 
•ay  plus 
ntage 


'  These  are  typical  years  of  service  for  the  pay  grade) 
'  Regular  mlHtary  compensation  (RMC)  equals  basic 
allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence  and  the  tax 
that  accrues  because  allowances  are  nontaxable. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
poverty  situation  for  these  778  faJhUies 
adds  up  to  the  following  points:  ■ 

They  are  much  fewer  in  niuiibers 
than  the  public  has  been  led  to  behave; 

They  are  really  not  as  bad  off  &$  the 
figures  would  Indicate  due  to  thei  fact 
they  have  free  medical  and  other  iene- 
flts  not  in  the  calculations.  ' 

All  of  them  involve  large  fai^es 
which  should  not  be  typical  of  m^n  at 
these  grades  in  these  young  ages; 

Some  of  them  are  tmfortunate  j^ung 
men  who  liave  either  been  broken 
in  rank  and  represent  disciplinary  prob- 
lems and  others  who  probably  should 
not  be  retained  in  the  service  in  the  first 
place; 

Those  with  under  2  years  of  sajvice, 
if  they  progress  normally,  even  witi  the 
large  families,  will  go  to  a  higher  grade. 
In  many  cases  these  people  with  imder  2 
years  of  service  are  in  a  training  situa- 
tion. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  situation  is  Ideal. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  the  undfr-2- 
years  bracket  may  not  have  beeri  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  other  elements  of 
the  pay  system.  We  anticipate  another 
Increase  next  January  1.  The  commHttee 
bill,  itself  has  $850  million  in  it  for  ^asic 
pay  for  personnel  with  imder  2  jjears 
of  service,  practically  all  of  which  will  go 
to  those  in  the  lower  grades.  | 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  let  ui  get 
the  poverty  argument  in  perspective! 

FUSTHEX    COMMXNTS 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  18  has 
been  stated  that  a  survey  In  1969  Indi- 
cated that  12,000  military  families  Were 
on  public  welfare.  This  was  based  tin  a 
survey  of  34  States  and  the  Dlstrldt  of 
Columbia. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  large  figure  'and 
Is  certainly  not  a  desirable  state  of!  af- 
fairs. I  have  been  informed  however  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  went  into  this 
matter  very  carefully  and  the  following 
might  be  stated  as  a  result  of  theli)  In- 


vestigation of  this  matter.  These  findings 
are  startling  to  say  the  least.  It  might  be 
stated,  Mr.  President,  that  much  of  these 
cases  were  abnormal  situations.  They  in- 
volve divorced  and  separated  spouses,  de- 
sertion, illegitimate  children  whose 
fathers  were  alleged  to  be  military  mem- 
bers but  in  many  cases  never  proven  to 
be  so — there  were  5,000  in  this  category — 
AWOL  problems  and  situations  where  the 
service  member  overseas  did  not  send 
back  money  to  support  his  family  In  the 
States. 

Many  of  these  situations  relate  direct- 
ly to  pay  or  to  military  service.  They 
were  not  necessarily  men  in  the  lower 
grades — they  could  have  been  in  any 
rank.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
were  not  some  legitimate  welfare  cases 
but  obviously  these  figures  greatly  ex- 
aggerated a  typical  military  situation. 
Moreover,  under  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  there  would  only  be  778 
families  conceivably  that  would  fall  be- 
low this  line. 

trSKL    COMMZNT 

Mr.  President,  this  poverty  discussion 
has  raised  another  important  issue  which 
bears  on  military  pay  scales.  This  is  the 
point  that  we  do  not  base  military  pay 
primarily  on  the  number  of  dependents 
of  military  personnel.  It  is  true  that  we 
provide  greater  allowances  if  a  person  is 
married  but  we  do  not  and  should  not 
make  greater  compensation  dlrectiy  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  dependents  but 
should  pay  each  member  based  on  what 
he  Is  worth  to  the  service — otherwise  peo- 
ple who  are  single  or  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  dependents  will  have  a  legitimate 
complaint.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
adapt  the  military  pay  scale  to  any  wel- 
fare state.  The  entire  778  families  in  a 
sense  are  not  typical  military  families 
for  the  grade  concerned — and  should  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  maintaining 
that  the  military  pay  system  is  inade- 
quate. Mr.  President,  the  military  pay 
system  Is  a  vast  and  complex  matter.  We 
should  always  keep  in  mind  that  there 
Is  not  only  the  problem  of  attraction  but 
the  matter  of  retention.  Throughout  all 
this  debate  on  the  draft  the  argument 
has  been  not  only  to  get  men  in  but  also 
we  must  keep  them  in.  Money  must  be 
provided  for  retention  through  boniises 
and  other  elements  for  retaining  these 
people  on  a  career  basis. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  missed  only  two  days  this  year 
when  there  were  votes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  given  official  leave 
of  absence  for  a  part  of  the  day  on 
Jime  4,  as  I  will  receive  an  honorary  de- 
gree in  the  morning,  but  I  will  be  back 
in  time  for  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator      from      Pennsylvania       (Mr. 

SCHWEIKER). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  I  am  sure  there  wUl  be  much  sor- 
row because  of  the  absence  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  But,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  occurred  during  the  delivery 
of   the    address  by  Mr.   Kennedy  and 


which  by  imanimous  consent  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  immediately  preced- 
ing this  point  in  the  Record.) 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  8190)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  piu-poses 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  on 
the  fioor  to  speak  on  something  that  was 
previously  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  — 
the  fact  that  the  conference  committee 
was  unable  to  get  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  accept  any  of  the  funding 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee 
and  the  Senate  to  implement  the  new 
Federal  legislation  in  the  field  of  alco- 
holism. 

This  cause  usually  holds  no  glamour, 
but  will,  I  believe,  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  both  our  national  security 
and  our  survival  as  a  strong  Nation. 

There  are  no  wealthy  lobbies  that  ever 
take  up  the  cause  of  alcoholism,  and  the 
headlines  that  it  draws  are  usually,  if 
there  are  any,  back  on  page  14  or  page 
24  of  any  newspaper  one  reads.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  last  year  passed — unani- 
mously in  this  body,  the  Senate— a  bill 
that  led  the  American  people  to  believe 
we  were  making  a  massive  and  firm  com- 
mitment to  begin  an  assault  in  this  coim- 
try  on  the  killing  and  crippling  disease  of 
alcoholism ;  that  the  same  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  no  sig- 
nificant c«)position;  and  that  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  New  Year's  Eve.  In  the  fund- 
ing processes,  there  were  absolutely  no 
fimds  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  implementation  of  the  bill, 
either  for  supplemental  awJroprlations 
or  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
before  which  I  testified  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Supplemental,  and  asked  for 
$30  million,  was  good  enough  to  place 
in  It  $20  million,  which  I  believe  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  full. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  supports 
this  proposal.  He  has  already,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  committed 
himself  to  fight  for  general  appropria- 
tions to  see  that  the  bill  is  implemented 
In  funding,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  for  that  commit- 
ment, for  his  support  In  the  past,  the 
present,  and  for  what  It  will  be  in  the 
future. 

I  might  add  to  .the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  he  has  also  attended  hear- 
ings, nersonally,  of  my  subcommittee  in 
relation  to  the  problems  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction and  alcoholism  in  America,  and 
has  been  very  concerned — vitally  con- 
cerned— about  these  troubling  and  diffi- 
cult matters,  which  are  really  destroying 
certain  segments  of  our  society  today. 
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Yesterday,  like  all  Americans,  I  was 
elated  by  the  President's  announcement 
of  a  breakthrough  in  the  stalemate  of  the 
SALT  talks.  It  was  a  great  victory,  I 
think,  for  our  country,  for  its  leaders,  and 
for  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

But  tempering  my  elation  In  this  wel- 
come news  is  my  dismay  at  the  rejection 
by  the  House  of  an  item  in  the  measure 
now  before  us — an  item  that  is  small  by 
contrast  to  the  other  towering  allotments 
in  this  bill,  but  great  in  its  substantive 
and  symbolic  importance  to  this  society. 

Implementation  of  the  programs  for 
alcoholism  in  the  new  law  was  author- 
ized at  $70  million  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  amoimt  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  was  $20 
million. 

As  it  now  stands,  even  this  has  been 
denied,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  only  my 
right,  but  my  duty,  to  object. 

It  seems  a  tragic  irony  that  at  the  time 
we  have  new  hopes  for  nuclear  weapon 
control  among  nations,  we  have  slammed 
the  door  on  hopes  to  gain  effective  con- 
trol over  a  growing  plague  that  has  been 
termed  our  coimtry's  No.  1  health 
problem. 

It  was  the  Government's  No.  1  doctor 
who  termed  alcoholism  and  alcoholic  de- 
pendence our  No.  1  health  problem.  It  is 
by  no  means  as  uncertain  an  area  as  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  powers.  We  know 
the  problem.  We  know  that  alcoholism  is 
eminently  treatable  and  controllable.  We 
know  what  needs  to  be  done.  We  simply 
need  the  means  with  which  to  do  it. 

We  all  know  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans live  in  mortal  fear  of  the  growing 
drug  epidemic  in  this  country.  There  are 
no  parents  in  America  who  send  their 
children  to  school  who  are  not  alarmed 
at  it.  I  point  out  to  this  body  that  alco- 
holic abuse  causes  more  deaths,  more 
human  misery,  more  economic  loss  than 
any  other  drug  or  narcotic  or  the  com- 
bination of  all  those  drugs  and  narcotics. 
It  causes  several  times  more  deaths  on 
our  highways  annually  than  were  suf- 
fered in  Vietnam  at  the  peak  of  the  war. 
As  an  illness  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  three 
leading  killing  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  28  million  Americans 
died  on  our  highways  last  year  in  alco- 
hol-related accidents;  almost  three  times 
the  number  killed  in  the  highest 
incidence  in  Vietnam  In  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Another  11  million 
Americans  died  as  the  result  of  alcohol- 
ism last  year  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  40 
percent  of  the  beds  in  the  mental  hos- 
pitals of  this  country  are  filled  with  al- 
coholic patients;  that  between  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
prisons  of  this  coimtry  are  there  because 
of  an  alcoholic  relationship  to  the  crimes 
they  committed.  There  Is  a  $7  blUion  a 
year  drain  on  the  economy  of  this  coimtry 
through  loss  of  work  and  absenteeism  as 
a  result  of  alcoholism  in  this  country.  It 
is  the  greatest  destroyer  among  the 
American  Indians  of  this  coimtry  as  a 
disease. 

I  think  that  if  we  could  measure  the 
number  of  children  on  welfare,  who  have 
become  emotionally  disturbed,  suffering 
from  mental  illness,  because  of  alcohol- 
Ism  we  could  see  the  picture  more  clearly. 


I  have  been  corrected  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska;  28,000  Is  the  nimiber  killed 
on  our  highways — not  28  million.  I  am  so 
staggered  by  the  problem  that  I  have 
given  the  figure  a  geometric  progression, 
but  even  at  28,000,  it  is  a  shocking  fig- 
ure in  relation  to  the  causes  of  death  in 
America.  I  think,  as  we  see  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  the  disease  of  alcoholism 
and  understand  that  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  estimated  that  there  are  9  nail- 
lion  alcoholics  in  this  country,  and  that 
in  all  probability  there  are  another  9 
million  problem  drinkers  in  the  country, 
each  of  these  affecting  tragically  two  or 
three  other  people  in  their  immediate  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  family,  so  that  we  have 
50  to  60  million  Americans  on  whom  this 
plague  has  a  tragic  and  destructive  im- 
pact. This  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
show  that  expenditure  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  sound  alcoholism  control  and 
prevention  programs  is  an  Investment 
that  will  return  dividends  to  society 
many  times  over  the  amount  expended. 

A  recent  GAO  study  indicated  that 
with  a  comparatively  small  investment, 
the  establishment  of  alcoholism  pro- 
grams for  our  civilian  Federal  employees 
alone,  would  result  In  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  up  to  $280  million 
each  year. 

Yet,  here  we  refuse  bo  put  In  $20  mil- 
lion to  gear  up  a  program  unanimously 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

Ironically  enough,  this  politically  un- 
glamorous  problem  has  more  than  a  little 
bearing  on  our  national  security.  We  have 
been  talking  a  lot  in  the  last  2  weeks 
about  our  national  security,  about  the 
matter  of  troop  reductions  overseas,  suid 
about  the  draft  law  that  is  presently  the 
pending  business  before  this  body.  Our 
national  security  Is  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion on  alcoholism  also — directly  with 
referen<5e  to  our  armed  services  as  well 
as  indirectly  with  reference  to  our  civil- 
ian society. 

An  intoxicated  society  does  not  func- 
tion or  produce  well;  an  Intoxicated  mili- 
tary does  not  defend  well. 

We  have  only  recentiy  become  aware 
of  the  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  our  armed 
services.  In  the  military,  eis  well  as  civil- 
ian society,  alcohol  is  the  most  extensive- 
ly abused  drug. 

In  the  hearings  of  our  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, we  heard  testimony  of  individ- 
uals formerly  in  positions  of  highest  se- 
curity clearance  with  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment overseas.  Notwithstanding  thdr 
sensitive  assignments,  these  men  now 
realize  that  they  were  acutely  suffering 
from  alcoholism  and  alcohol  dependence 
through  those  years — a  manifest  peril  to 
our  national  security.  And  no  one  really 
knows  how  many  men  and  women  in 
those  sensitive  positions,  right  at  this 
moment,  are  victims  of  this  crippling 
disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  vast  and  important  workload  that 
confronts  the  Congress.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  propose  anything  that  would  de- 
lay our  procedures  except  for  reasons  I 
consider  vital  to  the  Nation's  well  being 
and  security.  Believe  me,  this  is  such  an 
issue. 


I  therefore  am  forced  to  ask  Senators 
to  vote  down  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  before  us  and  instruct  the 
Senate  conferees  to  insist  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  $20  million  minimal  allotment 
for  the  implementation  of  the  new  alco- 
holism control  law. 

It  seems  incongruous  to  be  pleading  for 
such  a  comparatively  small  sum  In  a  bill 
that  aggregates  approximately  $7  billion. 

The  sum  of  $20  miUion  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  in  a  bill  of  almost  $7 
billion. 

Compare  this  with  the  $70  billion  we 
spend  anually  on  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

Compare  it  with  the  average  of  $20 
billion  we  have  spent  annually  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Having  enacted,  virtually  without  op- 
position, as  I  have  stated,  what  has  been 
hailed  imiversally  In  this  country  as  the 
most  progressive,  hopeful,  and  forward- 
looking  legislation  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory for  the  control  of  this  deadly,  costly 
disease,  can  we  refuse  to  give  it  even  seed 
money  to  begin  to  gear  up?  Can  we  re- 
fuse, Mr.  President,  and  say,  "Please 
wait  another  30  or  40  days;  in  another 
2  or  3  months  we  will  get  the  money"? 

For  years— it  seems  like  5,000  years— 
we  have  been  waiting  for  at  least  a  sign, 
for  a  beginning,  for  hope.  Congress  said 
to  the  American  people  last  December, 
"We  are  providing  a  way;  here  is  the 
hope."  Hundreds  of  applications  have 
been  received,  not  only  by  our  committee 
but  by  HEW.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  over  a  period  of  time,  are  begging 
for  survival,  and  we  have  not  one  dime 
to  show  them  that  we  are  willing  to  put 
up  funding  for  our  commitment. 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  really  a  tragic 
situation,  in  which  we  held  out  a  false 
hc«)e  to  millions  of  Americans,  and  now 
we  come  out  with  nothing  to  back  up 
our  words. 

Recent  news  reports  have  indicated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  recognizing  a 
serious  alcoholism  problem  in  their  coun- 
try and  are  taking  substantial  measures 
to  counter  it. 

It  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the  arms 
race,  we  should  have  a  contest — ^In  the 
interests  of  the  national  security  and 
welfare — to  see  which  nation  can  first  put 
the  clamps  of  effective  control  on  de- 
bilitating drug  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Can  we  afford  to  accept  defeat  in  this 
race?  , 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  ask  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who,  without  ex- 
ception, have  shown  unanimous  support 
for  this  legislation  and  expressed  unani- 
mous belief  of  the  need  for  it,  have  held 
out  hope  to  the  Nation  that  this  would 
be  accomplished,  and  have  showed  their 
good-faith  response  to  the  public  need 
by  enacting  this  historic  law.  to  restore 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
the  $20  million  seed  money  essential  to 
get  the  Implementation  of  the  new  law 
underway. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that,  though  this  is  a  small 
amount  of  money  in  compcuison  to  the 
total  of  this  bill,  impropriate  action  be 
taken  to  correct  the  conference  report. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  ^le 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  tiappy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Iowa  and^Jhe 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  their  ittate- 
ments  today,  and  concur  in  both  state- 
ments. I 

I  think  we  recognize  the  excellent 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  those  who 
have  fought  to  sustain  the  position  of  ^e 
Senate  on  this  bill.  I  am  particularly 
Impressed  by  the  comment  made  by 
colleague  who  is  now  serving  as  pre 
ing  officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  on  the  Incidence 
of  alcoholism  among  the  relatively 
population  of  our  State  of  Alaska. 

This  amount  of  money  is  very  sr 
Indeed  in  comparison  to  the  obligation^ 
which  we  committed  ourselves  last  yejar, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that,  while  I  happen  to  suppjrt 
many  of  the  things  that  he  compares 
this  small  amount  to.  and  perhaps  we 
differ  on  those  things  to  a  certain  extent, 
for    example,    the    military    progra«is, 
he  has  certainly  made  a   tremend(>us 
contribution,  I  think,  to  the  understand- 
ing of  alcoholism  and  the  testimony  tl>at 
v^,^  has  been  brought  out  concerning  the  in- 
/  cidence  of  alcoholism  among  those  w|ho 
-  'f  have  security  positions  and  among  those 
-X   who  are  serving  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  fact  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  business  world  of 
this  great  coimtry  of  ours. 

I  would  hop)e  we  would  be  Arm  in  (^ur 
resolve,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mitment for  this  $20  million,  but  atso 
in  our  commitment  to  keep  faith  with 
those  who  sought  to  continue  the  policy 
of  the  SST  program.  Those  who  relied  up- 
on actions  in  this  body  and  the  other  b<)dy 
over  a  period  of  years,  believing  that  we 
would  continue  the  SST  program.  ^iU 
now  find  that  they  are  to  be  the  losers 
because  the  Nation  has  changed  its  mind. 
I  think  those  of  us  who  supported  the 
SST  program  realize  that  the  decision  %&s 
been  made,  smd  that  there  will  be  no 
further  action  on  that  program.  But  to 
require  the  industry  itself  to  suffer  this 
loss  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  wrong; 

I  think  that  the  Senate  bill  that  was 
taken  to  conference  was  a  fair  one.j  It 
was  not  a  generous  one  as  far  as  fhe 
program  we  have  envisioned  for  the  fel- 
coholism  field  is  concerned.  But  it  was 
a  fair  one  Insofar  as  the  SST  repasmi^nt 
was  concerned.  1 

I.  for  one,  hope  we  can  find  Ihe 
strength  in  the  Senate  to  take  the  Eiction 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  recommend- 
ed today.  Again,  I  want  the  Senate  j  to 
know  that  I  feel  strongly  that  he  has 
outlined  a  program  In  the  alcoholism 
field  that  has  great  merit. 

When  we  go  to  the  imlversity  cj 
puses  and  the  young  people  compare  ihe 
use  of  drugs  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
we  are  forced  to  say  that  we  are  actu- 
ally committing  more  of  our  resources 
to  fighting  drug  abuse — and  I  support 
that  program — than  to  combating  ^- 
coholism.  I  think  we  are  holding  up  lan 
Inconsistency  to  the  young  people  \^o 
are  becoming  disenchanted  with  govern- 
ment because  of  these  Inconsistenciesi 


I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  the 
resolve  to  tell  the  Hoaise  that  we  insist 
upon  the  $20  million  and  that  we  insist 
upon  the  repayment  to  those  who  placed 
their  faith  in  the  program  as  it  was  out- 
lined previously  by  Congress  in  the  SST. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me.  and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  and 
others  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  admire 
his  courage  in  this  field  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  this  program,  and  I  hope  we  will 
aU  support  him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  know  that  in  the  creation  of  this 
legislation,  and  in  the  hearings,  there 
was  total  bipartisan  support — assistance 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  support  is  deeply  appreciated. 

I  think  the  Senator  well  makes  the 
point  about  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica being  disenchanted  by  the  fact  that 
we  really  have  not  faced  this  problem  as 
we  face  the  others. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  want  to  place 
any  color  on  this  which  would  reduce 
the  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  narcotics 
addiction  and  drug  dependence  in  other 
areas,  because  we  are  doing  only  a  pit- 
tance in  that  field,  also,  and  funding  for 
this  area  needs  to  be  increased  rapidly 
and  desperately  as  well. 

When  we  talk  about  the  amount  of 
crime,  the  flooding  of  the  courts,  and  the 
filling  of  the  jails,  even  the  concept  of 
law  and  order  in  this  country  Is  frus- 
trated totally.  We  have  almost  univer- 
sal bipartisan  agreement  on  the  need  to 
do  something  about  this.  This  could  be 
a  beginning. 

What  is  so  frustrating  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  that  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  believes  in  what 
I  am  saying  here  today.  Yet,  we  were 
forced,  in  a  conference  with  the  House, 
because  the  House  rejected  it,  to  have  not 
one  dime  until  some  future  day — at  this 
point  unknown — even  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

I  must,  as  a  matter  of  my  own  con- 
viction, and  in  the  belief  that  this  body 
will  support  it,  ask  that  this  matter  be 
delayed  until  we  have  a  chance  to  get  a 
reconsideration. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Stennis),  among  the  greatest  social 
problems  facing  the  United  States  today 
is  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

That  statement  has  been  made  so 
often  it  sounds  almost  like  a  cliche.  But 
as  often  as  we  state  the  problem,  we 
still  have  not.  as  a  nation,  come  to  grips 
with  a  solution. 

Thirty-six  million  Americans  are  af- 
flicted with  alcoholism.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  those  aflSicted  are  people  with 
families — men  and  women  who  would 
otherwise  lead  productive  lives. 

Nearly  2  million  arrests  are  m&de  each 
year  for  public  drunkenness. 

About  50.000  people,  age  15  and  older, 
are  killed  each  year  on  the  highways, 
more  than  half  of  whom  have  alcohol 


in  their  blood  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident, and  another  500.000  receive  dis- 
abling injuries  each  year. 

These  are  just  a  sampling  of  the  statis- 
tics that  continue  to  shock  our  Nation. 
The  case  for  greater  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  so  per- 
suading, so  unassailable  that  it  is  a  won- 
der that  this  subject  is  so  controversial. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alaska  the  problem 
is  the  most  acute  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  for  example, 
there  is  a  drunkenness  arrest  rate  of 
7,335  per  100.000  population,  compared 
with  an  average  of  922  in  other  American 
cities. 

Stated  another  way.  more  than  68  per 
cent  of  all  persons  arrested  in  the  city  of 
Fairbanks  in  1969  were  charged  with 
alcohol-related  offenses. 

Fairbanks  is  just  one  of  many  Alaskan 
communities  that  each  year  pays  a  dev- 
astating social  and  economic  toll  for  the 
excess  of  alcoholism. 

There  is  a  cost  of  detaining  individuals, 
processing  them  through  the  courts,  and 
property  damage  that  occurs.  The  social 
and  economic  losses  are  incalcuable. 

Particularly  alflicted  in  Alaska  are  our 
native  peoples.  The  Indian  and  Eskimo 
cultures,  coming  in  conflict  with  the 
Western  culture,  are  struggling  to  reach 
an  accommodation  and  survive.  Part  of 
the  price  of  this  confrontation  is  social 
distress  documented  by  virtually  every 
Federal  and  State  agency  in  the  field 
Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  villages  the  families  have  suffered 
and  chUdren  left  neglected  and  homeless. 

Village  councils  recognize  the  problem 
and  are  petitioning  for  help.  The  com- 
munities of  Alaska  are  petitioning  for 
help.  Fairbanks,  Anchorage,  and  other 
communities  have  applied  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs  that  could  be  funded  with 
the  appropriations  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

My  flies  are  filled  with  appeals  for 
help — from  village  councils,  community 
leaders,  mental  health  associations  and 
police  departments.  This  money  must  be 
restored.  We  must  have  assistance.  We 
must  atttwk  a  problem  we  all  recognize 
as  one  of  the  most  costly  and  disruptive 
social  problems  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
stand  firm  in  its  resolve  to  fully  fund 
this  program  and  that  it  not  concur  with 
the  House. 

I  realize  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  tried  his  best  in  this  re- 
gard, and  his  credentials  are  impeccable 
in  this  regard;  but  I  think  we  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  strengthening  his  hands 
for  additional  negotiations. 

I  can  only  add  that  when  we  talk  about 
priorities,  it  seems  somewhat  senseless 
to  me  that  we  can  spend  $19  million  for 
the  Cannikin  test  on  Amchitka  Island  to 
do  experimentation  which  is  already  ob- 
solete, and  we  cannot  spend  $20  million 
on  this  great  national  problem. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  we  have  heard  about  the  Govern- 
ment's moral  conunitment  to  pay  back 
private  industries  who  invested  in  the 
development  of  the  SST. 

That  concern  leads  me  to  ask  what 
happened  to  our  moral  commitments : 
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To  provide  $116  million  for  summer 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths? 

To  provide  $20  million  for  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism? 

To  provide  $5  million  to  implement  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 

Act? 

To  provide  $50  million  to  help  increase 
the  supply  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  items  on 
which  the  Senate,  if  it  approves  the  con- 
ference report,  will  recede,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

This  list  pictures  clearly  what  people 
mean  when  they  question  the  priorities 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  conference  re- 
port.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

On  this  question  the  yesis  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtrsKiE),  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIPTIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Seuator  from  Oklahoma 

(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 

Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 


Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

Several  Senators  inquired  of  the  Chair 
how  they  had  been  recorded;  and  sev- 
eral Senators  sisked  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regu- 
lar order  is  called  for. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 27 

Allen 

Fannin 

Both 

Allott 

Gambrell 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Hnrtke 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Church 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Tburmond 

Ervln 

Rlblcoff 
NATS— 25 

Young 

Aiken 

Grlffln 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Randolph 

Case 

Hatfield 

Schweiker 

Cook 

HrUBka 

Scott 

Cooper 

Hughes 

Spong 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Moss 

WUllams 

Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

Gravel 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTmO— 48 

Anderson 

Eastland 

MoOee 

Baker 

Fong 

McGovern 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Beall 

Gurney 

Miller 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Harris 

Montoya 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Mundt 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Jackson 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Percy 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Long 

Taft 

CurtU 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Weicker 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


Several  Senators.  The  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
cannot  move  to  reconsider,  not  having 
been  on  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  HUGHES  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on 

the  parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sena- 
tor must  be  on  the  prevailing  side  to 
move  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  is  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  in  order  at  this  time? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Roth).  A  parliamentary  inquiry  is  not 
in  order  during  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  it  be  immediately 
after  the  announcement  of  the  rollcall? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
vote  is  announced,  it  will  be  in  order. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
The  vote  was  recapitulated. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  order,  and  I  ask  that 
Senators  be  requested  to  take  our  seats. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order.  Senators  will  proceed 
to  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  when  the  20  minutes 
are  up,  the  vote  be  announced. 

I  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib), 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  PelD  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Stevenson),   the  Senator 
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from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadci),  an<^  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun|i«t) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mcmtana  (Mr.  Mitcalf)  are 
absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Uland 
(Mr.  Pastors)  would  vote  "yea."        I 

I  further  smnovmce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  l(Mr. 
TtmNSY),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovKRN) ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevxnson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  would 
vote  "nay."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  thai}  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BakkA  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bocgs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Se4ator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  $en- 
ator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis);  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)^  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FonOj  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoLDWAirR) . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  OtmiBY) . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Ban- 
sen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Dul- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft).  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weickkr)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bkall)  is  ateent  by  leave  of  the  S^ate 
because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness, 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bini^btt) 
is  absent  on  official  business.  I 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.ljAV- 
iTs)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos) ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  CTtrRTis) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt)  Would 
each  vote  "nay." 

In  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt)  Is  paired  with  the  Sei»ator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "najr." 

The  result  was  announced — yea^  24, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


Roth 
Sazbe 

Smith 

Sparkman 

St«nnl8 

Symlngtoii 

Thurmonc 

Young 


Prouty 

Prormlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Spong 

Stevens 

wmiama 
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TEAS— 34 

AUen 

Fannin 

AUott 

Oambrell 

Bible 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

McClellan 

Dominlck 

Packwood 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Brvln 

Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 28 

Aiken 

Hart 

Case 

Hartke 

Church 

Hatfield 

Cook 

Hruska 

Cooper 

Hughes 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Cranston 

Matblas 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Oravel 

Moss 

Oxifftn 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Curtis 

Dole 


E^leton 

Eastland 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Long 

Maignuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 


McGovem 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  is  a  par- 
liamaitary  inquiry  in  order  at  this 
point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  inquiry  is  this: 
What  is  the  effect  under  the  rules  of  a 
request  for  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  the  regular  order  means  that 
the  Senate  must  proceed  with  the  roll- 
call  vote.  But  i4  this  case,  the  final 
tabulation 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  cannot  hear  what  the 
Chair  is  saying.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  call 
for  the  regular  order  requires  the  clerk 
to  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  roll  in  a 
regiilar  fashion.  But  in  this  particular 
case  the  clerks  had  not  completed  their 
tsJjulation  because  so  many  Senators 
had  changed  their  votes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  After  the  regiilar  order 
is  requested,  does  that  not  also  mean 
that  Senators  shall  be  requested  to  clear 
the  well,  and  if  they  choose  to  change 
their  votes,  that  they  make  that  change 
by  addressing  the  Chair  from  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  proper  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  Included  in  the 
regular  order,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  proper  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
complaining,  nor  am  I  displeased  £Ux>ut 
the  outcome,  but  I  merely  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  future 
reference  and  in  the  interests  of  future 
orderly  procedure,  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  on  the  first  vote, 
after  a  considerable  length  of  *time,  re- 
quested the  regular  order.  At  that  Ume. 
I  counted  11  Senators  down  in  the 
well.  At  that  time,  the  tabulation  as  care- 
fully made  showed  a  certain  result.  There 
were  enough  changes  in  votes  made  down 
at  the  well,  where  the  Senate  could  not 
hear  them,  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
vote. 

I  have  no  objection,  nor  has  any  other 
Senator,  I  am  sure,  to  having  the  leaders 
down  in  the  well,  ^^ere  they  can  keep 
track  of  matters  and  confer,  but  I  do  not 
believe  even  this  body  Is  thrice-blessed 
with  11  leaders;  and  when  the  regular 
order  Is  called  for,  I  think  if  Senators 
want  to  tally  up  the  result  and  check  up 
the  vote,  they  should  do  it  from  their 


seats,  and  stand  up  and  vote  audibly  so 
we  can  hear  their  votes  cast. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  Is  the  pending 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  that  motion  sub- 
ject to  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  debatable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the 
regular  order  would  not  require  changes 
in  votes  to  be  made  audibly,  so  that  the 
Record  would  show  what  votes  were 
changed;  and  the  next  question  is,  how 
many  changes  of  votes  on  a  single  matter 
could  be  permitted  on  one  roll  call?  I  do 
not  mean  the  total  number,  but  I  mean 
how  many  times  could  I.  for  example, 
change  my  vote  quietly,  after  having 
voted  audibly  one  way? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
announcement  of  the  tabulation  is  made, 
a  Senator  can  change  his  vote.  If  there  is 
another  vote  the  Chair  will  require  that 
Senators  make  such  changes  from  their 
seats. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  vote  audibly  one 
way,  and  then  quietly  change  it  by  going 
up  to  the  desk  to  change  it;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  require  that  any  change  of  vote  will 
be  done  from  the  seat  in  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  can  be  changed  quietly, 
even  though  it  has  once  been  voted 
audibly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  what  rule  may  the  Chair  require 
that  a  Senator  vote  while  standing  at 
his  seat? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  specific  requirement  that  the  Senator 
vote  from  his  seat,  but  there  is  a  require- 
ment of  order  and  decorum  in  the  regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But,  Mr. 
President,  by  what  rule  does  a  require- 
ment for  order  and  decorum  by  necessity 
make  a  Senator  have  to  go  to  his  particu- 
lar seat? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  He  Is  not 
required  to  go  to  his  own  seat. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  understand,  the 
Chair's  ruling  is  ttiat,  no  matter  how 
many  Senators  may  be  stricken  with  a 
sense  of  error,  the  reversal  of  prior  po- 
sition shall  nevertheless  be  made  audibly 
and  In  an  orderly  fashion  so  that  the 
Senate  may  be  apprised  of  these  180- 
degree  turns.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  intent  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
parliamentary  inquiry  because  of  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  (X)TTON.  I  understand  perfectly 
that  a  Senator  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  cast  his  vote  from  his  own  seat.  But 
did  I  correctly  understand  that  the  orig- 
inal reply  to  my  original  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  that  after  a  call  for  the  reg- 
ular order,  it  cannot  be  done  down  in 
the  well,  leaning  over  the  clerk's  desk,  so 
that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  know  the 
changes  that  are  being  made  or  what 
kind  of  negotiations  are  going  on?  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  specifically  rule  on  that 
point,  but  the  Chair  has  said  that  it  will 
require  that  it  be  done  in  an  audible 
manner  that  can  be  heard  by  the  Soiate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  can  be  done  by 
leaning  over  the  desk?  Is  that  right  or 
wrong.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  Sen- 
ator requests  that  the  well  be  cleared,  it 
can  be  done  in  that  fashion,  and  it  has 
been  done  in  that  fashion  in  the  p>ast. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  original  inquiry  was 
this:  When  the  regiilar  order  is  called 
for,  does  that  not  include  clearing  the 
well  of  everyone,  except  possibly  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  jrield,  before  the 
Chair  responds? 

Mr.  President,  Is  there  any  rule  which 
requires  that  any  Senator  stand  at  his 
desk  while  he  Is  speaking  or  while  he  is 
voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  there 
Is  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— if  the  Senator  will  yield  further — 
the  rule  requires  that  a  Senator  declare 
his  assent  or  his  dissent.  The  rule  does 
not  say  that  he  cannot  declare  that  as- 
sent or  dissent  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  the  clerk  will  read 
rule  12,  parsigraph  1. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the 
names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  alpha- 
betically; and  each  Senator  shall,  without 
debate,  declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
question,  unless  excused  by  the  Senate;  and 
no  Senator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after 
the  decision  shall  have  been  announced  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  but  may  for  sulBclent 
nuons,  with  unanlmoxis  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vote.  No  motion  to  suspend 
this  rule  shall  be  In  order,  nor  shall  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  entertain  any  request  to  sus- 
pend It  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So,  Mr. 

Presldent^lf  the  Senator  wlU  yield— 

does  It  not  follow  that  there  is  no  rule 

or  precedent  which  requires,  merely  upon 
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the  demand  for  the  regular  order,  that 
the  well  be  cleared,  but  that  such  a  re- 
quest for  clearing  the  well  must  be  made 
from  the  fioor  or  by  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  never  con- 
tended that  a  Senator  had  to  leave  his 
own  desk  to  speak.  But  it  was  the  under- 
standing— always  has  been  the  imder- 
standing — of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  when  the  regular  order 
is  called  for,  regular  order  means  order 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  part  of  that  pre- 
cluded— with  the  number  present  to- 
day— more  than  a  third  of  the  Senators 
milling  around,  conferring  with  each 
other,  and  then  voting  across  the  desk. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  called 
it  the  bar.  I  resent  that.  It  is  a  desk.  We 
do  not  vote  at  the  bar.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  none  of  us  knew  what  was  going 
on,  which  Senators  were  changing  their 
votes,  until  a  new  tally  ai>peared. 

I  now  stand  corrected.  May  any  Sena- 
tor ask  that  the  well  be  cleared  at  any 
time?  And  if  he  does  so,  that  stops  the 
horse  trading  done  where  the  Senate 
cannot  hear  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  correct  that  a 
Senator  must  EUiswer  to  his  name  as  his 
name  is  called,  in  alphabetical  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
supposed  to  be  done,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  once 
the  alphabet  has  been  called,  a  Senator, 
of  course,  can  vote  or  change  his  vote  as 
long  as  the  vote  has  not  been  announced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  a  Senator  can  fulfill  the 
requirement  of  declaring  his  assent  or 
his  dissent,  if  he  wishes,  by  so  indicating 
to  the  clerk  privately  at  the  desk — which 
in  times  past  has  been  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  has 
been  the  practice  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
also  correct.  Mr.  President,  that  while 
the  demand  for  the  regular  order  would 
automatically  require  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate— because  the  Presiding  OfQcer  under 
the  rules  has  a  duty  to  maintain  order  in 
the  Senate  on  his  own  initiative  without 
the  request  having  been  made  from  the 
floor — It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
order  in  the  Senate  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  Senators  in  the  well? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
IX)S8ible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  that  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  and  others 
are  legitimate  ones  and  are  Justified.  My 
comments  and  inquiries  have  been  made 
only  in  an  attempt  to  seek  a  clarification 
of  the  points  raised. 

I  think,  further,  that  in  the  future  it 
should  be  incumbent  upon  the  leadership 
or  the  Chair — when  a  situation  has  de- 
veloped such  as  obtained  here  a  little 
while  ago — to  ask  that  the  well  be  cleared 
and  that  Senators  take  seats.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  minitniging  the  voting 


at  the  desk  sifter  the  roll  has  been  called 
tuid  the  clerks  are  tabulating. 

I  would  further  state  that  I  would  hope 
that  the  impression  would  not  be  abroad 
that  the  delay  at  the  desk  in  this  instance 
was  dilatory.  As  the  Chair  has  stated,  the 
delay  was  caused,  following  the  demand 
for  the  regular  order,  by  the  clerks'  hav- 
ing to  tabulate  the  very  close  vote;  and 
as  long  as  that  was  the  case,  any  Sena- 
tor had  the  right  to  change  his  vote  once 
or  twice  or  three  times,  so  long  as  the 
vote  had  not  been  announced  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  has  said,  except  one  point 
that  either  I  misimderstood  or  is  a  new 
suggestion.  Did  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  indicate  that  if  a 
Senator  votes  audibly  from  some  place  in 
the  Senate,  either  his  own  seat  or  some- 
where else,  he  then  can  advance  to  the 
well  and  whisper  a  change  of  his  vote? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  see  nothing  in  the  rules  or  prece- 
dents that  would  prohibit  him  from  do- 
ing so.  The  rule  does  require  him  to  as- 
sign his  reasons  for  not  having  voted, 
and  the  Senate  will  decide  whether  to 
excuse  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  was  not  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  question  is  this:  Is 
it  in  accord  with  the  rules  and  practice 
and  procedure  in  the  Senate,  after  a  Sen- 
ator has  voted  and  decides  he  vasAe  a 
mistake — I  have  always  understood  that 
he  needed  to  address  the  Chair  again, 
that  he  did  not  have  to  withdraw  his 
vote  but  simply  register  his  vote  as  he 
wanted  to  register  it  correctly.  I  did  not 
understand  that  he  could  vote  one  way 
and  then  walk  up  to  the  desk  and  whisper 
another  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  believe  that,  technically, 
he  would  be  in  violation  of  any  rule  if  he 
chose  to  do  that.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  done,  and  I  do  not  advocate  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Chair  has  already 
stated  that  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
would  require  votes  to  be  cast  audibly.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  this  is 
a  public  Chamber  and  that  when  votes 
are  cast  it  Is  for  the  purpose  of  apprising 
not  only  the  Chair  but  also  Senators  of 
how  their  votes  are  being  cast. 

If  it  is  permitted  to  whisper  one's 
change  of  vote  and  if  that  is  ruled,  fi- 
nally, to  be  the  case  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  rules  as  soon  as  I  am  permitted  to 
do  so  under  the  rules,  to  require  that 
votes  be  cast  audibly  in  the  Nation's  In- 
terest so  that  those  who  are  here  at  least 
may  know  what  is  going  on  and  so  that 
we  can  put  an  end  to  this  "whispering 
gallery"  or  the  whispering  of  changed 
votes. 
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It  seems  to  me — and  I  hope  thf  Chair 
will  again  clarify  it — that  Senatbrs  are 
going  to  the  well  too  often.  [Laiighter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  MrTPresi- 
dent,  may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries 
and  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  hope,  theki,  that 
the  Chair  would  reaffirm  the  injtention 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  CJhair  to 
require  that  votes  be  cast  audiblj^  in  the 
interest  of  orderly  procedure  aild  cer- 
tainly if  any  Senator  has  demanded  the 
regular  order  and  that  the  *ell  be 
cleared,  because  after  the  well  his  been 
cleared  then  the  Senator  has  to  be  far 
enough  back  so  that  the  rest  of  us  can 
determine  whether  he  is  engaging  In 
business  or  in  monkey  business^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  Chair  would  like  to  st4te  that 
he  has  not  ruled  that  it  is  prftper  to 
whisper  the  vote,  but  it  often  his  been 
so  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr[  Presi- 
dent, rule  xn  states  that  a  Senatir  shall 
"declare  his  assent  or  dissent."  Jt  does 
not  say  that  he  has  to  declare  hial  assent 
or  dissent  audibly.  It  says  only  Shat  he 
shall  declare  his  dissent  or  his  assent. 
Conceivably,  if  he  is  imable  to  sp^ak,  he 
may  have  to  resort  to  writing  dawn  his 
vote  or  indicating  in  some  othtr  way 
which  might  not  be  audible.  Moreover, 
Senators  sometimes  are  not  audible  when 
speaking  from  their  desks,  especially  If 
the  galleries  or  the  Senate  is  not  iii  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  ieUl  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yiel^  right 
there?  ; 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  MrJ  Presi- 
dent, the  clerk  will  state,  and  the  Record 
will  show,  how  each  Senator  vqted.  A 
Senator  has  a  right  to  change  hjis  vote 
If  he  wishes  to  do  so  before  the  ivote  is 
announced.  : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  irill  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  ylelq? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  field  to 
the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hesitate  to  brolong 
this  colloquy,  but  I  must  disagree  with 
the  Senator.  Rule  Xn  explicitly  sas^s  that 
each  Senator  shall  declare  his  assent  or 
dissent. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  kand  a 
dictionary,  and  it  gives  the  meaning  of 
"declare"  as  :  "To  make  clear;  to  make 
known  formally  or  explicitly."      j 

I  do  not  know  how  one  can  go  Up  and 
whisper  his  vote  across  the  bar.  tiiat  is 
not  proclaiming  it  to  the  public.  Ijdo  not 
see  how  one  can  change  his  vote!  except 
audibly  imder  the  rules  existing  t<)day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  lU  I  may 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  I 
think  that  by  the  dictionary  dellnition. 
when  a  Senator  goes  to  the  bar  and  indi- 
cates his  assent  or  dissent  he  makes 
known  his  position.  The  clerk  then  reads 
the  roll  of  Senators  and  how  the]  voted. 
There  is  nothing  in  such  a  pr(»cedure 
that  keeps  the  public  from  knowiiig  how 
a  Senator  has  voted.  I  recall  nothing  in 
the  present  rules  which  precludes,  a  Sen- 
ator from  standing  In  the  well  ot  at  the 
clerk's  desk  and  voting. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senatot  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  furthei,  these 


changes  were  made  after  the  roUcall  had 
been  completed.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
was  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  roll- 
call  vote  would  be  called  again  so  that 
we  would  know  how  we  voted.  These 
chEinges  were  made  after  the  rollcall 
by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  the 
votes  were  changed  by  Senators  before 
the  vote  was  announced  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  changing 
them  after  the  rollcall  vote  was  read. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Any  Sen- 
ator can  change  his  vote  up  imtll  such 
time  as  the  vote  is  announced  by  the 
Chair. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  loudly.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  now  since  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  I  missed  my  plane  to  go  to  my 
hometown  to  attend  the  graduation  of 
one  of  my  grandsons.  Of  course  I  c€m 
go  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning.  But 
last  night,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  sit  until  8:30  or  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  order  to  consider  the 
report.  They  had  no  other  business  to 
transact.  I  appealed  to  the  Speaker  to 
hold  the  House  In  session  so  that  we 
could  present  tiie  conference  report  to 
the  White  House  today. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  vote  taken.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  Senators  to  vote  this 
way  or  that  way,  of  course,  but  as  I  stated 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  Just  now,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
for  us  to  convince  the  House  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  for  $20  million  of 
unbudgeted  funds.  I  stated  to  him  that  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  put  this  amount  in 
the  regular  bill  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  Congress,  I  hope,  before  June  30. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  $58.5 
million  on  the  SST.  The  conferees  on 
tiie  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the 
amount  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
day  before  yesterday,  but  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  brought  back  to  the 
House  yesterday,  the  House  turned  down 
its  own  conferees  and  voted  out  the  $58.5 
million  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
conferees  had  agreed  to. 

Then,  later,  after  that  was  done,  the 
chairmtm  of  the  House  committee  was 
able  to  have  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives restore  all  the  funds  except  the 
$58.5  million  that  was  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  airlines  for  the  advances  the  air- 
lines had  made. 

That  is  the  way  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  There  is  a  legal 
question  as  to  whether  the  $58.5  million 
is  due  to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  It 
is  my  belief  that  that  Is  why  the  House 
refused  to  consider  the  $58.5  million.  I 
believe  that  if  this  amount  is  placed  In 
the  regular  bill,  we  can  have  hearings  to 
determine  whether  the  Government  is 
really  and  truly  indebted  to  these  air- 
line companies.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  trouble  having  this  amount 
Incorporated  in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions in  response  to  questions  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  others  that  all 
of  the  items  the  Senate  put  Into  the 
bill  pertaining  to  health  were  unbudgeted 


with  the  exception  of  one  item,  as  to 
which  we  increased  the  amount  from  $6 
million — which  was  the  budget  amount- 
to  $10  million.  The  House  would  not  go 
along  with  $10  million;  so  we  accepted 
the  $6  million  compromise. 

I  want  to  assure  Senators  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  regular  business  can  be  com- 
pleted. Authorizations  wUl  be  taken  up 
by  Congress  before  July.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  by  June  30  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enact  seven  or  eight  of  the  13 
regular  appropriation  bills.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Congress  passes  on  all 
authorization  bills,  we  can  have  all  of  the 
apprc^riation  bills  considered  by  July  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  devoted  a  lot  of 
time  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  been  on  the 
floor  very  much  because  I  was  busy  hold- 
ing hearings  in  order  to  make  the  bills 
move  on. 

I  never  dreamed,  to  be  frank  with  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate  would  vote  me 
down  today  on  this  report,  as  hard  as  I 
have  worked  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  EXTENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  think  that  those  Senators 
whose  votes  differed  from  the  chairman 
were  voting  him  down.  They  were  voting 
the  House  down.  They  were  expressing 
their  disagreement  with  the  House,  not 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  the  chairman  stated 
to  the  Senate  very  clearly,  he  thought, 
that  we  did  all  we  could.  I  am  saying 
now  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  the  House  to  change  its 
views  on  the  $20  million  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  is  asking 
for.  We  tried,  but  to  no  avail. 

As  was  stated  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  con- 
ferees did  all  they  could  to  retain  the 
$16.6  million  that  was  added  in  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EHJjENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  indeed 
the  chairman  did.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  testifies  to  that  and  he  is  ex- 
tremely grateful.  I  know,  however,  that 
my  chairman  will  concede  that  on  this 
one  appropriation,  the  regular  bill  will 
be  too  late.  The  40,000  summer  jobs  to 
keep  the  young  people  away  from  the 
demonstrations  and  the  dope  will  be  gone. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  if  we  pass  the 
bills  as  I  am  proposing.  If  the  Senators 
stay  here  and  work  and  if  the  Members 
of  the  House  stay  here  and  work,  we 
can  get  this  done  by  the  30th  of  June. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  get  all  of  the  au- 
thorization bills  passed  if  we  stay  here 
and  work.  We  should  be  able  to  do  It  by 
June  30.  If  we  do  that,  we  can  then  ob- 
tain the  money  that  the  Senators  are 
asking  for  and  increase  the  ante  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  we  wait 
untU  June  30,  it  will  be  far  too  late  to 
use  the  money  in  the  simimer  jobs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  an 
observation? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  money  we  are  now  appropri- 
ating will  take  care  of  9  weeks,  with  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  the  work  will 
start  probably  in  mid-June.  It  will  run 
into  September.  If  the  Congress  desired, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  add 
enough  to  make  it  9  weeks,  as  the  Sen- 
ator proposes. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  what  has 
happened  under  this  appropriation.  Dur- 
ing 1970  we  provided  for  the  entire  year 
$182,600,000,  which  provided  425,000  jobs 
for  10  weeks. 

For  1971  the  regular  amount  was 
$165,700,000,  and  that  was  to  take  care 
of  414,200  jobs  in  the  summer  program. 

We  had  an  additional  item  for  1971 
which  was  budgeted  for  $64,300,000.  The 
House  in  this  bill  added  to  that  $64,300,- 
000  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  It  $100  mil- 
lion. That  amount  was  $35,700,000  over 
the  W)proved  budget  estimate. 
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In  conference  we  added  $5  million  to 
the  $100  million,  which  was  $11.6  million 
short  of  the  amount  that  was  asked  for 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  tried  all  we 
could  to  obtain  the  additional  $11.6  mil- 
lion. We  could  not  do  it.  There  will  be 
nothing  gained  delaying  this  conference 
report,  because  I  feel  certain  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree 
to  increase  the  amount  to  the  $116,600,- 
000  that  was  advocated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  tabula- 
tion on  this  program  citing  dollars  and 
jobs  for  1970  and  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1971    NEIGHBOBHOOO  YOUTH  COCPS  SUMMER 
PROGRAM 

Th«  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Summer 
Program  proTlde6  economically  and  educa- 


tionally handicapped  high  school  students 
with  compensated  employment  during  the 
customary  school  vacation  period.  Jobs  are 
established  by  public  school  districts,  mu- 
nicipal governments,  community  action 
agencies,  and  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. To  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the 
Summer  Program,  youths  must  be  at  least  14 
years  of  age  and  attending  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades,  or  must  be  an  age  equivalent 
to  students  in  those  grades.  The  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  are  to  provide  needy 
youth  with  work  experience  and  a  source  of 
income  to  enable  them  to  complete  or  con- 
tinue their  education.  The  program,  as  now 
constituted,  will  provide  26  hours  of  paid 
work-experience  per  week  for  9  weeks  at  a 
minimum  of  $1.60  an  hour.  $12.8  mllUon  of 
this  total  amount  provided  will  fund  the 
summer  recreation  program  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  8-13  years  old  who  are  too  young 
for  employment  and  who  have  lacked  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  sports  and  other 
recreational  activities.  This  will  provide  such 
opportunities  for  1.9  miUlon  young  children 
In  the  Nation's  100  largest  cities.  The  program 
(summer  jobs)  Is  a  90  to  10  matching  pro- 
gram (Ftederal  share — 90) . 


Total  amount 


Change  supple- 
Total  jobs     Number  of  weeks  mental     Change  committee 


1970  summer  program $182,600,000  425,000 

1971  appropriation  (presently  available). 165,700,000  414,200 

S<ippl«mental  requwt -1-64,300,000  -(-100,000 

Total 

Committee  recommendation.... 

Total 

Amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Javib 

Total 

Amemment  proposed  by  Senator  Cotton 

Total 

Compromise  suggested  by  Senator  Javits 

Total  .  303,700,000  601,400 

Proposed  1972  budget  for  1972  summer  program 165,700,000  414,200 
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■  Jobs. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
understand  the  situation  correctly,  if  the 
motion  to  reconsider  does  not  prevail, 
then  the  point  of  the  motion,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  reiport,  stands. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  one  of  those  who  voted.  I  was  very 
Interested  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  was  told  that  they  considered  that 
the  House  was  very  arbitrary.  However, 
in  view  of  the  explanation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  his  assurance 
that  he  believes  we  can  get  in  the  regular 
aw)ropriation  the  money  for  the  Senator 
frcHn  Iowa,  and  also  what  he  said  about 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  am  personally  willing  to 
change  my  vote  and  vote  not  to  recon- 
sider. 

That  is  at  least  one  vote.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  it  will  take. 

I  particularly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's attitude  toward  the  $20  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows  I  am  for  the  $20  miUlon. 
we  put  it  In  the  bill,  unbudgeted.  We 


tried  to  retain  it  before  the  House  con- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  how  arbitrary  they  can  be,  and 
I  sympathize  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  anxious  to  get  this  bill  completed 
today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  vote  against  reconsideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  there  are  many  items  involved.  For 
Instance,  there  will  be  no  money  to  pay 
the  postsd  workers.  They  should  have 
been  paid  yesterday.  That  Is  why  I  am  so 
anxious  to  get  the  bill  through  and  on 
the  President's  desk  tonight  if  possible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  in  a  meeting 
all  morning.  We  had  an  ETxecutive  meet- 
ing vsrlth  a  r^x)rt  on  the  war  in  Laos  and 
I  could  not  be  here  because  we  went  over 
imtil  after  1  p.m.  I  imagine  a  number  of 
other  Senators  could  not  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber because  they  had  other  engagements. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
fellow  Senators  that  I  was  Instnmiental 
in  holding  on  to  quite  a  few  Senators  this 
afternoon.  There  was  a  plane  waiting 
for  them  to  go  to  Austin,  Tex.,  to  attend 
the  LBJ  Library  dedication.  I  was  able 
to  get  them  to  stay  here  in  the  hope  we 
could  get  this  matter  acted  on  favorably, 
so  that  I,  as  chEdrman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  could  carry  out 


the  promise  I  made  to  the  White  House 
to  get  this  biU  on  the  President's  desk. 
I  am  very  much  disappointed.  I  am  not 
blaming  anyone.  Every  Senator  has  the 
right  to  vote  SIS  he  chooses.  But  as  we 
know,  many  of  us  have  been  blamed  for 
dragging  our  feet  in  respect  of  these  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Ever  since  I  assumed  the  chairmanship 
of  this  committee  I  believe  I  have  made 
myself  obnoxious  with  a  few  members  of 
the  committee,  as  I  urged  them  to  hold 
these  early  hearings.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  we  changed  our  rules  in  respect  of 
the  consideration  of  supplemental  and 
deficiencies  appropriations.  Instead  of 
having  a  sp>eclal  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  supplemental  and  deficiencies  re- 
quests the  committee  authorized  me  to 
permit  the  various  subcommittees  to 
handle  the  respective  amounts  asked  for 
under  their  jurisdiction.  That  is  why  we 
were  able  to  act  upon  this  bill  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  after  It  came  from  the  House. 

The  record  shows  that  the  House  sent 
this  bill  to  the  Senate  on  May  13  and 
we  reported  it  from  committee  the  same 
day.  That  Is  very  seldom  done,  particu- 
larly with  a  bill  of  this  size. 

Now,  we  have  gone  to  conference  and 
obtained  practically  a  great  many  of  the 
things  we  asked  for,  except  on  two  or 
three  little  itans.  I  believe  the  Senate 
conferees  did  a  good  job.  I  hope  we  can 
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the  bUl 


wiU  the 


want  to 


have  favorable  consideration  so 
may  go  to  the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  again  that  the  Senate  conferees  did 
all  they  possibly  could  to  get  tlie  House 
to  recede,  particularly  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  fitom  New 
Hampshire.  Every  Senate  confteree  ar- 
gued for  him.  We  did  all  we  possibly 
could.  Differences  with  the  House  are  not 
uncommon.  Many  times  they  ate  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  on  certain  itpns.  On 
this  one  issue  we  probably  coi|ld  have 
gone  on  for  another  month  without 
agreement.  I 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  ffcr  many 
years  in  the  past  in  connection  \Hth  civil 
functions  appropriations  we  woiild  be  in 
conference  for  5  or  6  weeks.  Dilferences 
with  the  House  are  not  imcommon.  They 
have  just  as  much  right  to  their  posi- 
tion as  we  have  to  ours. 

I  think  they  are  unreasonable  about 
this  amendment,  but  they  wete  never 
more  determined. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,!  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
conference.  Perhaps  I  could  hdve  been. 
I  asked  to  be  passed,  as  I  recallj 

I  speak  with  great  deference  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  it  has  gotten  to  be  ttie  habit 
on  these  appropriation  bills  that  the 
Senate  overrules  the  committee  or  re- 
jects the  conference  report  bacause  it 
does  not  conform  in  some  partic^ilar,  and 
we  send  it  back  and  fight  it  out  with  the 
House.  That  has  become  so  much  a  habit 
that  Members  who  have  not  been  here 
for  more  than  a  few  years  have  lost 
sight  of  how  hard  it  is  to  deal  with  these 
extensive  bills  in  conference. 

Members  of  the  House  make  up  their 
minds  sometimes.  I  remember  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  gave  about  aa  good  an 
explanation  as  any  I  have  heard.  He  was 
sharply  challenged  by  someone  as  to 
why  he  did  not  get  an  item  agreed  to  in 
conference.  He  said,  "The  House  mMn- 
bershlp  did  not  agree  to  it."  He  was  asked 
why.  He  said,  "They  did  not  s»y  why." 
He  summed  up  the  attitude  in  the  con- 
ference. , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  ifli.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend.  The  Seriate  will 
be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  a  time  when 
we  have  to  close  ranks.  There  Is  not  a 
more  determined  man  in  a  conference 
than  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  and 
no  man  Ls  more  knowledgeable!  than  he 
la.  The  Senate  does  not  have  a  tnore  ef- 
fective man.  I 

I  hope  we  can  close  ranks  and  vote  for 
the  conference  report.  1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  have  in  this  bill  $250  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  food  stamp  program. 
That  money  Is  tied  up.  That  is  one  rea- 


son why  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  the  bill 
to  the  President's  desk. 

Then,  we  have  retired  pay  for  defense 
which  amoimts  to  $166  million.  That  is 
due  imder  the  law.  They  are  waiting  for 
it. 

Then,  we  have  the  postal  workers.  The 
time  to  pay  them  was  yesterday.  I  felt 
that  by  passing  this  conference  report 
today  they  could  be  paid  immediately. 

Then,  there  are  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance.  That  is  a  necessary 
item  in  here  and  It  amounts  to  $1,047,- 
587,000.  If  that  matter  is  delayed,  there 
is  going  to  be  difficulty  in  supplying  to 
the  States  what  the  law  says  the  Federal 
Government  should  supply  them. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  is  going  to  be 
delayed.  That  is  why  I  was  so  anxious 
to  get  this  bill  through,  so  that  we  could 
proceed  orderly  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  within  4  to  6  weeks  we  could  put  in 
the  regular  bill  the  amounts  that  we 
have  been  discussing  today,  which  In- 
clude the  $20  million  that  was  suggested 
by  my  good  friend  from  Iowa.  As  I  told 
him  awhile  ago  I  pledged  I  would  put 
that  in  the  regular  bUl  if  I  could  get  sup- 
port, and  I  know  I  can. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
echo  the  sentiments  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Mississippi.  I,  too.  was  unable 
to  come  to  the  Chamber  sooner.  I  knew 
that  under  the  able  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  served  sis  con- 
ferees, they  would  undertake  to  uphold 
the  position  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that,  as  in  the  past,  because 
I  have  served  on  many  conferences,  every 
reasonable  effort  was  made  and  every 
persuasion  was  advanced  to  the  House  to 
persuade  them  to  go  along.  I  support,  I 
favor,  some  of  the  appropriations  that 
are  in  the  bill  that  are  now  in  contro- 
versy, although  I  voted  to  approve  the 
conference  report,  and  I  shaU  do  so  on 
the  next  rollcall. 

If  this  action  is  taken,  as  a  result  of 
those  programs  that  will  suffer  because 
of  not  approving  the  conference  report; 
today,  that  will  tip  the  scales  very  much 
in  favor  of  approving  it  today,  rather 
than  letting  it  go  along  and  having  many 
people  suffer. 

This  is  not  the  final  determination  of 
the  Issues  here.  They  will  come  along. 
There  will  be  enough  money  In  the  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  amount  Involved 
in  the  issue  raised  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
was  adopted.  That  money  is  there.  It  can 
carry  on  the  program  until  the  regiilar 
bill  comes  along. 

The  lt«n  of  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Iowa  may  be  a  new  one,  one  that 
I  am  sure  practically  every  Member  of 
this  body  favors;  but  if  we  cannot  get  it 
today — and  we  cannot — then  why  not 
proceed  to  adopt  the  conference  report 
and  let  us  work  together  to  bring  about 
appropriations  in  these  fields  in  the  reg- 
iilar appropriation  bills. 

I  c(Knmend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


ana, chairman  of  our  committee.  I  8up< 
port  him.  I  know  he  did  his  best.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  instance,  when  no  penna- 
nent  injiur  is  going  to  result.  I  certainly 
recommend  and  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  go  along  with  him  and  let  us  liave 
the  conference  report  adopted  this  after- 
noon. Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  manj 
Senators  have  been  released;  that  is,  they 
asked  me  whether  or  not  they  could  make 
their  planes.  I  told  them  that  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  I  had  done  aU  I  could.  We 
were  supposed  to  get  through  this  matter 
at  2  o'clock.  I  told  them  it  would  be  about 
2  or  2:20. 

I  was  supposed  to  get  a  plane  to  go  to 
my  own  hometown  for  the  graduation  of 
my  fifth  grandson.  I  will  have  to  go  late 
tonight  or  tomorrow  morning,  which  I 
can  do.  But  there  are  so  many  Senators 
who  have  already  left  that  I  hesitate  to 
ask  for  a  quorum  call,  because,  as  far  at 
I  can  see,  we  do  not  have  a  quorum  pres- 
ent. It  will  probably  be  necessary  for 
this  matter  to  go  over  imtil  Monday. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  we  attempt  to  vote 
and  there  proves  not  to  be  a  quorum  pres- 
ent, the  matter  will  go  over  imtll  Mon- 
day, but  the  vote  will  have  to  be  taken 
then  with  no  opportunity  for  debate  at 
all.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ascertain  that  there  is  a  quonmi,  we  wiD 
start  Monday  ab  Initio,  and  if  some  of  us 
have  other  thoughts,  we  can  take  care 
of  these  matters  without  being  forced 
into  a  vote.  I  stayed  here  until  8:30  last 
night.  I  was  back  here.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  vote  last  night. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  matters  now. 
My  name  has  been  mentioned  a  couple 
of  times,  and  I  want  to  protect  mysdf, 
but  I  will  not  do  It  and  take  time.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  go  over  imtll  Mon- 
day, and,  once  again,  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  having  to  vote  wlUi  no  explanation 
and  no  debate,  and  therefore — Mr.  Pres- 
ident, do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor  for  a  parliamentaiy 
inquiry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  addressed  the 
Chair 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  thought  I  had  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  no 
longer  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  noi 
have  the  floor  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  parliamentary  Inquiry.  Is  tt»t 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  what  tbe 
Senator  asked  for. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No;  I  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  haw 
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not  released  the  floor.  However,  if  the 
Senator  desires 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  yield  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose; do  not  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  s^eld  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  I 
withhold  the  motion  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  the  record  show 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
understood  that  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana had  completed  his  remarks.  He  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  He  had  propounded  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
because,  unless  that  is  done,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  vote  on  Monday  with  our  lips 
sealed.  We  have  t)een  compelled  to  do 
that  all  this  week,  leaving  notes  on  Sen- 
ators' desks  because  we  could  not  talk. 
Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  to  move  to  adjourn  so  that  our 
lips  are  sealed  on  Monday  and  we  cannot 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cliair  would  like  to  state  that  he  did  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
In  his  own  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  I  had  the  floor. 
That  is  all  I  have  been  asking. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned  that  he  will  not 
have  an  opportimity  to  debate  this  ques- 
tion on  Monday,  and  he  proposes  to  put 
in  a  request  for  a  live  quorum.  If  we  ad- 
journ now  rather  than  have  a  live  quo- 
rum, this  matter  will  be  subject  to  de- 
bate on  Monday.  He  does  not  need  a  live 
quorum,  because  the  call  will  disclose 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  If  we  adjourn 
until  Monday,  it  will  be  subject  to  debate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stood  the  Chair  to  say  that  I  have  the 
right  to  the  floor  and  I  obtained  the 
floor.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  give  up  the  floor,  but  I  will. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order.  It  is  not  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  requested  a  quo- 
rum call.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  has  been  no  response  yet  to 
the  caU. 


I  ask  the  Senator  to  withhold  his  re- 
quest. There  has  been  no  response  to  the 
call  as  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  withhold 
his  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  with- 
draw his  request.  It  was  my  intention  to 
move  that  we  adjourn.  If  we  adjourned, 
it  would  preserve  the  rights  of  any  and 
all  Senators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  knows 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  be 
extended  every  possible  courtesy,  but  it  is 

my  understanding 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator 

Mr.  COTTON.  Wait  a  minute.  It  is  my 

understanding 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 

not  in  order.  Etoes  the  Senator  witiihold 

his  request  for  calling  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Debate  is  not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once  a 

request  for  a  quorum  call  is  made 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  the  request  with 
unanimous  consent  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest, and  then,  may  I  say,  still  having 
the  floor  that,  of  course,  it  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  acting  majority  leader  to 
move  for  adjournment,  and  it  Is  only 
in  rare  instances  that  anyone  on  either 
side  of  the  Senate  who  believes  in  orderly 
procedure  would  throw  any  roadblocks 
in  the  way;  but  it  is  my  understanding, 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  that  if  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  ad- 
journs the  Senate,  what  happens  when 
we  assemble  Monday  is  a  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider,  without  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  if  the 
Senate  now  adjourns,  the  Senate  on 
Monday  will  resume  where  it  left  off,  and 
the  matter  will  be  in  the  same  status  a& 
it  was  when  we  adjourned,  suid  debate 
would  still  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  not  that 
I  question  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  who  is  well  versed  in  these 
matters,  but  I  ask  for  a  ruling.  If  we 
adjourn  now.  will  this  matter  reopen 
Monday  with  the  right  to  debate  before 
we  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  shield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  I  am  worried  about  the 
postal  workers.  I  know  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriatiwis  Com- 
mittee mentioned  this  matter.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  continuing 
resolution  on  the  calendar  which  would 
permit  the  postal  workers  to  be  p>aid  in 
the  event  we  get  into  prolonged  debate 
on  this  matter  next  week.  It  is  my  un- 


derstanding that,  by  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Senator's  committee, 
the  postal  workers  could  start  being  paid 
today. 

Am  I  correct  or  Incorrect?  I  would  like 
to  know,  and  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  clear  as  to  what  we  think  here 
with  regard  to  the  postal  workers.  I  think 
there  are  other  members  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  am  informed  that  we 
could  get  these  people  paid  just  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution.  If  I  am  Incorrect,  I 
would  like  to  be  so  informed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct,  there  is  a  continuing 
resolution  here,  but  if  we  pass  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  this  bUl  wUl  never  be 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  surrenders  the 
floor  to  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  ad- 
journed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  Senate 
adjoiun. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflacient  second? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  Senators  will  permit  me,  I  with- 
draw my  request,  but  I  ask  for  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  staff  members  be  re- 
quested to  remain  seated  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber,  and  that  the  Senate  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield, 
retaining  my  right  to  the  floor,  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I,  for  one,  would  like 
to  find  out  if  that  happens  to  be  the  case 
before  we  go  into  an  sidjoumment  situa- 
tion which  will,  as  a  result  of  the  post- 
ponement of  action,  have  the  result  that 
there  will  be  thousands  of  postal  em- 
ployees who  will  not  be  paid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  not  interpret  what  is  in  the  con- 
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tinuing  resolution,  but  there  i^  such  a 
resolution  on  the  cfilendar. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctfc^  under- 
stand further  that  that  can  be  tailed  up 
off  the  calendar  and  acted  u|i0B  this 
afternoon,  if  such  request  were  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  it  could  be  takisn  up  by 
unanimous  consent  or  by  moticn,  but  it 
would  then  displace  the  unfinisl  led  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  displace  the 
unfinished  business?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  assistant  majority  leader  jneld? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  quonim  on  two  ^oies  this 
afternoon;  what  is  the  matter  fwith  just 
going  ahead  and  voting?  ! 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  realities  of  the  situation  are 
these:  There  is  a  determinatidn  on  the 
part  of  some  Senators,  I  say  wi^l  all  due 
respect,  to  have  a  little  mora  time  in 
which  to  voice  their  opinions  i  with  re- 
gard to  the  conference  report;  and  there 
is  no  possibility,  as  I  view  it  ndw,  of  re- 
taining a  quonmi  if  those  Senators  wish 
to  speak.  They  are  determined  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  do  so  if  the  Senate 
continues  in  session. 

Being  confronted  with  that  situation. 
It  is  better  to  adjourn  now  rather  than 
to  be  forced  into  adjournment  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  quortmi.  If  a  live  quorum 
develops  now,  the  Senate  will  bej  forced  to 
adjourn  smyhow.  I 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further?  [ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  hajd  52  Sen- 
ators present  on  two  votes.  Tl^  is  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  I  am  here.ll  carmot 
be  here  on  Monday,  so  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  adjourn  now  to  acccunmodate 
those  Senators,  and  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  those  who  cannot  l?e  here  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  such  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that,  without  otherwise  affecting  the 
status  of  the  conference  reportj  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  for  a  vote  at  this  timi,  so  that 
the  postal  workers  may  be  paid, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thif  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  fir.  Presi- 
dent, I  repeat,  some  Senators  wish  to  ex- 
press opposition  to  the  conference  report, 
and  they  have  a  right,  if  they  can  obtain 
recognition,  to  do  so. 

They  can  speak  through  the  Remainder 
of  the  afternoon.  At  the  same  Itime,  any 
Senator  who  receives  recognition  may 
ask  for  a  quorum;  but  the  realities  of  the 
situation  are  such  that  the  Senlite  would 


be  forced  to  adjourn  because  o: 
quorum. 


lack  of  a 


So  I  think,  rather  than  taking  all  that 
time,  it  would  be  better  to  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
assistant  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
have  a  voice  vote  on  this  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  seriously 
doubt  that.  It  is  all  right  with  me  if 
Senators  want  to  have  a  voice  vote  on  it. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  it  will  help,  I  am 
glad  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor can  do  that,  and  I  will  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if-the 
Senator  desires  to  have  a  voice  vote  on 
the  conference  report.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  if  the  idea  is  to  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report.  If 
that  can  be  arranged  with  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Iowa, 
we  could  get  rid  of  the  conference  report 
this  afternoon.  I  certainly  would  have  no 
objection.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 
That  is  what  I  was  pleading  for  awhile 
ago.  If  there  is  a  way  by  which  that  can 
be  done  without  having  a  quonmi  call,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  withdrawing  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  any  other  Senators  wish  me  to 
yield,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  now  before 
I  move  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  we  had  a  live  quorum 
call  now,  and  a  quoriun  was  not  present, 
and  we  went  over  until  Monday,  the  first 
order  of  business  woiild  have  to  be  a  vote, 
without  debate ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  first 
order  of  business  would  be  an  automatic 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  And  no  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Those  Senators  who 
are  conferring  will  please  withdraw  from 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  question  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  if  the  Sen- 
ate were  at  this  time  to  be  forced  to  ad- 
journ because  of  no  quorum  on  a  request 
for  a  quonim  call,  the  first  thing  on 
Monday  next  would  be  an  automatic 
quonmi  call.  There  would  then  be  an  op- 
portunity to  debate,  as  Senators  are  de- 
bating now,  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

But  if  the  Senate  should  adjourn  now 
because  of  lack  of  a  quorum  in  response 
to  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, then  on  Monday  next  the  first 
order  of  business  would  be  an  automatic 
quorum  call,  and  following  the  attain- 
ment of  a  quorum,  there  would — immedi- 
ately, and  without  debate — be  an  auto- 


matic rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  President,  does  any  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  further  before  I  move  to  ad- 
journ? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  again,  would  It 
be  possible  to  have  any  of  these  votes  on 
Tuesday  instead  of  Monday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  have  any  of  these  on  Tuesday  instead 
of  Monday?  I  do  not  want  to  miss  these 
votes,  either,  but  I  have  a  longstanding 
commitment  on  Monday.  We  have  been 
trying  to  work  out  on  the  draft  situation 
what  we  are  going  to  do;  a  lot  of  us  have 
been  staying  aroimd  for  this  supplemen- 
tal, and  a  lot  of  people  have  not  been 
staying  around.  Why  should  we  penalize 
those  who  have  been,  so  that  they  cannot 
get  on  a  rollcall  the  following  legislative 
day? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  the  able  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready entered  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  respect  to  certain  votes 
on  the  unfinished  business — votes  which 
will  occur  on  next  Tuesday — with  the 
time  controlled.  Once  we  reach  Tuesday, 
we  are  automatically  locked  in  by  that 
unanimous- consent  agreement,  which 
has  previously  been  entered  into. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  The 
two  leaders  will  be  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  at  which  time  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  will  be  made  by 
the  leadership  to  have  a  brief  period— 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes — for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

When  morning  business  is  concluded, 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
pending  question  will  be  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to;  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider.  Debate  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  will  be  in  order.  Therefore, 
one  or  more  roUcalls  can  be  expected  on 
Monday. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  it  will  stand  in  ad- 
journment imder  the  order  previousU 
entered,  until  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    KM. 
MONDAY.  MAY  24,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  xmtll  Monday,  May  2i 
1971,  at  11  ajn. 
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SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  COL. 
JOE  BARTLETT.  MINORITY  CLERK 
OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, AND  COLUMNIST 
HOLMES  ALEXANDER  RECEIVE 
HONORARY  DEGREES  AT  SALEM 
COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT— SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  DELIVERS  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WBST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  21,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
"What  Americans  are  prone  to  take  so 
lightly  and  so  much  for  granted,  citi- 
zens in  closed  societies  would  give  any- 
thing to  possess."  So  fipoke  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  as  he  addressed  the  re- 
cent Salem  College  commencement. 

The  meaningful  remarks  of  Senator 
Byrd  were  heard  by  an  attentive  and  ap- 
preciative audience  of  1.200  persons. 
They  were  told  that — 

If  the  energy  that  has  been  wasted  on 
needless  demonstrations  and  confrontations 
had  been  channeled  Into  constructive  activi- 
ties, more  problems  could  have  been  solved 
and  more  citizens  could  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  our  system  can  provide. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  my  es- 
teemed colleague's  challenge,  and  the 
confidence  we  share,  as  Senators,  in  his 
opinions.  I  shall  Include  his  address  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  my  beloved  alma  mater 
Salem  College,  is  located  in  Harrison 
County,  W.  Va.  It  was  foimded  in  1888 
as  an  independent  liberal  arts  school 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Church,  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  good  lives  in  the 
hills. 

Last  Sunday  there  were  186  graduat- 
ing seniors.  120  of  whom  were  from  out- 
side the  State.  Most  of  the  student  body 
Is  drawn  from  the  surrounding  States  of 
the  East  and  Midwest. 

Three  outstanding  West  Virginians 
received  honorary  degrees  during  the 
commencement  ceremonies.  Each  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctorate.  They  are : 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Col.  Joe  Bart- 
lett.  the  minority  clerk  of  tlie  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  who  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  address,  and  Holmes 
Alexander,  author  and  noted  Washing- 
ton columnist  who  also  addressed  the 
Centurion  breakfast,  during  graduation 
week  activities. 

Senator  Byrd,  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  cer- 
tainly realizes  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation. He  was  graduated  from  Mark 
Twain  High  School,  in  Stotesbury,  as 
class  valedictorian.  He  attended  Beckley 
College.  While  serving  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  and  State  Sen- 
ate, he  attended  Morris  Harvey  College 
In  Charleston,  Marshall  University  in 
Huntington,  and  Concord  College  in 
Athens. 

While  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he 
was  graduated  cum  laude  from  American 


University  Law  School.  This  is  indicative 
of  the  perseverance  of  Senator  Byrd  and 
his  dedication  to  helping  himself  that  he 
might  help  other  people.  He  is  the  only 
West  Virglman  who  has  served  in  both 
branches  of  our  State  legislative  bodies, 
and  both  bodies  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Senator  Byrd,  as  majority  whip,  holds 
the  highest  post  of  Senate  leadership  re- 
sponsibility ever  attained  by  a  legisla- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  Through  hard 
work,  long  hoiu-s  on  the  job,  parliamen- 
tary acumen,  attention  to  details,  and  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  process  of 
government,  he  has  gained  respect  which 
cuts  across  party  lines. 

The  citation  presented  on  the  award- 
ing of  his  degree,  by  President  EKiane 
Hurley,  able  educator,  reads  as  follows: 

Meticulous  technician  in  governmental 
procedures.  Senator  Robert  Carlyle  Byrd  Is 
singled  out  by  Salem  College  for  special 
recognition  during  West  Vlrg^lnla's  Home- 
coming *71.  The  record  shows  this  son  to 
be  a  political  craftsman  and  statesman 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
putting  the  common  good  above  personal 
gratification  and  gain. 

Therefore,  in  recognition  of  your  meri- 
torious record  as  a  public  servant,  the  Salem 
College  honors  committee  (representing  all 
facets  of  the  College  community)  has 
validated  the  awarding  to  you  of  the  time- 
honored  degree.  Doctor  of  Laws  (honoris 
causa) . 

Col.  Joe  Bartlett,  a  native  of  Clarks- 
burg, came  to  Washington  in  1938  on  a 
30-day  House  page  appointment  for 
having  been  selected  as  "America's  typi- 
cal schoolboy  patrolman." 

He  was  graduated  from  the  page's 
school  during  World  War  n  and  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  In  1945,  when  only 
19  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  chief 
page  and  as  such  was  the  yoimgest  chief 
page  in  the  history  of  the  House. 

During  the  Korean  war,  Bartlett  again 
served  his  Nation  and  when  he  returned 
he  became  the  reading  clerk.  In  May 
1970,  after  30  years  of  congressional  serv- 
ice, Joe  Bartlett  was  elected  minority 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  ranking  staff  position  of  his 
party. 

He  has  been  awarded  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  from  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  and 
has  been  honored  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees  for 
outstanding  service. 

The  following  citation  was  read  when 
the  doctor  of  laws  degree  was  awarded: 

Dorscy  Joseph  Bartlett,  you  are  highly 
respected  among  your  fellow  West  Virginians 
for  a  devoted  life  of  service  to  mankind  by 
performing  specialized  governmental  tasks. 
You  have  "grown  up"  In  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, and  you  "stand  tall"  in  the  ranks  of 
public  servants. 

For  faithful  continuity  In  your  profes- 
sional career,  for  exemplary  understanding 
of  the  Congressional  process,  and  for  the 
faithful  discharging  of  your  duties,  Salem 
College  takes  pleasure  in  recognizing  you  in 
this  special  way  during  West  Virginia's 
Homecoming  "71. 

With  the  approval  of  faculty  and  students, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  conferring 
upon  you,  Dorsey  Joseph  Bartlett  the  dis- 


tinctive degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (honoris 
causa),  granting  you  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  that  degree,  and  causing  you  to 
be  appropriately  hooded  for  that  degree. 

With  this  diploma  goes  the  congratulations 
and  admiration  of  the  people  here  assembled 
in  the  name  of  Salem  College. 

Holmes  Alexander,  the  renowned 
Washington  columnist,  was  bom  in 
Parkersburg  and  spent  much  of  his  boy- 
hood in  the  Clarksburg  area. 

He  served  in  World  War  II,  was  highly 
decorated  and  was  discharged  as  a 
major. 

The  gifted  joumsdist  writes  a  5-day- 
a-week  syndicated  column  for  over  140 
newspapers  nationwide  and  is  the  author 
of  more  than  a  dozen  well  known  books, 
including  "With  Friend  Possessed";  "The 
American  Talleyrand:  The  Career  and 
Contemporaries  of  Martin  Van  Buren"; 
"The  Life  of  Aaron  Burr";  and  "Ameri- 
can Nabob." 

He  graduated  cum  laude  from  Prince- 
ton University  and  did  postgraduate 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Upon  his  presentation  of  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters,  the  following  citation 
was  read: 

On  wings  of  the  printed  word  the  influence 
of  tills  stalwart  "product"  of  the  hills  of 
Weet  Virginia  has  flown  Into  the  fa^  corners 
of  the  world.  Combining  a  keen  mind,  astute 
Insights,  and  an  Incisive  pen,  be  tpa  unself- 
ishly used  bis  talents  in  the  Interests  of 
good  citizenship  and  good  government.  He 
has  helped  to  create  a  favorable  image  for 
Ills  home  State. 

It  is  particvilarly  fitting  then,  this  Home- 
coming Year  for  Weet  Virginia,  that  the 
Salemn  College  Board  of  Trustees  should 
recommend  and  the  faculty  confirm  the 
awarding  to  you — Holmes  Moss  Alexander — 
an  honorary  degree  In  literature. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  present  Senator  Byrd  for  his 
degree  while  former  Governor  Cecil  H. 
Underwood  presented  Joe  Bartlett,  and 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  Jr.,  presented  Holmes 
Alexander. 

The  commencement  Invocation  was 
given  by  the  Reverend  Father  Thomas 
Gomlck,  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  Salem, 
and  the  benediction  was  read  by  Rabbi 
Eli  J.  Kahn,  Tree  of  Life  Congregation, 
Clarksburg. 

Mr.  President,  our  cherished  friend, 
and  a  member  of  the  College  Board  of 
Trustees,  Dr.  M.  S.  Harvey,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  introduced  Senator  Byrd.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  com- 
mencement address  by  Senator  Byrd 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address:  Salem  Coixsce  Commenoement 
(By  Robert  C.  Byrd) 

Dr.  Hurley,  Senator  Randolph,  Governor 
Underwood,  Dr.  Harvey,  members  of  the  1971 
graduating  class  of  Salem  College,  members 
of  the  faculty,  parents,  and  friends:  I  am 
honored,  indeed,  to  have  been  asked  to  speak 
at  this  commencement. 

I  share  the  sense  of  pride  in  this  gradu- 
ating class  which  I  am  sure  that  its  mem- 
bers feel.  I  know  that  parents,  professors, 
and  the  officials  of  Salem  College  join  in 
sharing  that  pride,  as  well.  This  is  a  day  of 
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fulfillment.  I  offer  my  sincere  coiiKratula- 
tlons  to  the  members  at  this  class.  Elach  of 
you  has  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Obtaining  a  college  degree  Is  an  Individual 
matter;  but  the  community  at  l»rge  also 
has  a  stake  In  what  the  college  graduate  does 
with  the  education  which  he  has  received. 
The  achievement  of  this  class  Is  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  promises  which  this  Republic 
offers  to  all  who  strive  to  secure  ati  educa- 
tlom.  Tour  performance  In  the  fuVire  Is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  total  commu- 
nity. Society  needs  you  and  the  skills  which 
you  have  acquired. 

James  B.  Conant,  when  he  was  president 
of  Harvard  University,  once  wrot4  that  a 
primary  concern  of  education  in  the  United 
States  should  be — and  I  quote — "to  culti- 
vate In  the  largest  possible  number  of  our 
future  citizens  an  appreciation  of  both  the 
responsibilities  and  the  benefits  which  come 
to  them  because  they  are  American*  and  are 
free." 

He  made  that  statement  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  our  country  was  Ifar  more 
unified  in  purpose  and  direction  ttian  It  Is 
today.  But  his  works,  I  think,  h>ve  even 
greater  validity  now  In  the  troubled  and  di- 
visive time  in  which  this  class  Is  graduating. 

Instead  of  asking  what  they  ca^i  do  for 
their  country,  all  too  many  Americans  at 
this  point  seem  to  be  moet  Interested  In 
what  they  can  do  to  their  country. 

It  Is  especially  disturbing  to  hear  from 
many — who  apparently  consider  themselves 
to  be  among  the  Intellectually  elite — that 
they  think  the  American  system  has  failed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  system  hts  failed; 
It  has  not  failed.  I  would  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  some  of  our  citizens  hove  failed 
the  systeoi,  | 

They  hi'fre  failed  In  their  understanding  of 
America  and  In  their  reading  of  lt<  history. 
They  have  failed  In  their  response  t©  the  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
And,  most  Importantly,  they  have  failed  In 
their  appreciation  of  the  priceless  benefits 
which  the  American  system  provides  for  the 
Individual. 

"Happy  Is  the  man  that  findeth  iwlsdom." 
the  proverb  says,  "and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding."  Today's  citizen  nee^  educa- 
tion and  skills:  but  he  also  needs  wisdom. 
and  the  \inderstandlng  that  It  can  bring. 

We  need  understanding  about  what  the 
American  system  really  \a.  how  It  came  about, 
and  the  hopes  and  possibilities  it  tiolds  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  We  need  clear  vision,  bom 
of  wisdom,  for  the  future,  and  we  need  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  past..  We  can- 
not deal  Intelligently  with  either  the  con- 
temporary scene  or  the  future  u^ess  we 
understand  the  past  and  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. Twenty-twenty  hindsight  Is  aot  to  be 
rldlctiled  where  the  lessons  of  bUtory  are 
concerned.  | 

It  Is  true  that  the  total  body  f>f  man's 
knowledge  may  have  doubled,  pr  even 
tripled.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  members  of 
this  graduating  class.  Scene  may  bei  Inclined 
to  say.  "There  Is  so  much  that  Is  tiew  that 
we  must  know — things  are  cbaiiglng  so 
faot — that  we  don't  have  time  t^  bother 
about  the  past."  But  there  Is  a  d&ngerous 
fallacy  In  that  attitude.  Human  nature  has 
not  changed  appreciably  over  the  centuries 
of  recco'ded  history;  fundamentals  4nd  prin- 
ciples do  not  change.  Our  swlftly>-advanc- 
In^  technology  Is  new  and  ever-(}hanglng. 
But  no  leader  of  the  modem  world  hu  yet 
Improved  upon,  or  even  equaled,  the  sys- 
tems of  ethics,  morality,  and  humaq  conduct 
devised  by  ancient  religious  and  philloeophl- 
cal  thinkers.  . 

You  who  are  members  of  this  gr^uating 
class  are  not  Isolated  from  the  past.  No  man 
is  an  island  to  himself.  You  are  ^hat  you 
have  Inherited  from  your  ancestors  plus  the 
experience  you  have  had  thus  far. .  You  are 
a  part  of  all  that  has  gone  before, 
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When  we  think  of  America  and  our  sys- 
tem we  shovild  think  of  them  in  that  way. 
We  cannot  separate  them  from  the  past  out 
of  which  they  grew. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  In  Philadelphia  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1787,  they  did  something  that  had 
never  been  done  before.  Systems  of  govern- 
ment had  always  evolved  before  that,  with 
the  strong  ruling  the  weak.  The  Idea  of  a 
group  of  elected  delegates  drawing  up  a 
document  which  was  to  be  the  fundamental 
Instrument  of  government,  with  the  ulti- 
mate power  vested  In  the  people,  was  a  bold 
new  concept  In   the  history  of  man. 

The  men  of  vision  who  set  up  our  system, 
as  we  all  know,  devised  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances,  In  which  every  group 
could  be  represented  but  no  branch  of  gov- 
ernment would  clearly  dominate.  So  care- 
ful were  those  men — and  so  well  were  they 
versed  In  the  lessons  of  past  history — that 
in  the  course  of  almost  200  years,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  felt  It  neceaaery  to  amend 
the  Federal  Constitution  only  15  times  after 
the  Bill  of  Rilghts  wa£  added. 

The  flexibility  of  our  Constitution  Is  even 
more  Impressive  when  one  considers  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  In  the  world  dur- 
ing those  two  centuries.  Of  the  countries 
In  existence  when  our  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied, the  United  States  Is  one  of  very  few 
which  has  the  same  form  of  government  to- 
day as  In  1789.  Governments  have  since  come 
and  gone  throughout  the  world,  but  ours  has 
remained,  strong  and  reelllent,  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  changing  America. 

The  stresses  applied  to  our  government 
have  been  severe  and  they  have  been  fre- 
quent. It  has  withstood  civil  war  and  foreign 
wars,  and  determined  opposition  from  mili- 
tant minorities.  It  has  weathered  good  times 
and  bad.  booms  and  panics,  and  the  devastat- 
ing worldwide  depression  of  the  thirties.  It 
Is  all  too  easy — If  one  does  not  think  of  what 
has  gone  before,  or  does  not  know  of  It — to 
think  that  we  are  the  first  or  only  Ameri- 
cana to  be  faced  with  problems.  Yet,  even 
the  most  cursory  glance  at  history  will  dis- 
abuse one  of  such  an  heroic  view.  We  have 
great  problems  today — the  problems  of  a 
dynamic,  expanding,  progressive  society — but 
no  age  has  been  without  problems,  and  no 
country  has  been  without  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  American  system  can 
solve  the  problems  and  survive  the  challenges 
It  faces.  If  you  and  I,  and  all  who  want  the 
system  to  survive,  respond  constructively  to 
the  responsibilities  which  are  ours. 

We  not  only  have  the  responsibility  of 
understanding  our  system,  but  we  also  have 
the  more  Important  responsibility  of  work- 
ing within  the  system,  and  of  giving  the  sys- 
tem a  chance  to  work.  There  are  no  instant 
answers  or  easy  solutions  to  our  national 
problems.  It  has  taken  mankind  thousands  of 
years  to  come  this  far.  Civilized  progress  may 
seem  too  slow  for  those  who  demand  Utopia 
now.  But  there  will  be  no  progress  at  all  If 
those  who  wish  to  destroy  the  S3r8tem  are 
permitted  to  tear  It  down.  What  would  they 
put  In  Its  place?  What  sensible  alternatives 
do  they  propose? 

Mobs  In  the  streets,  and  violence  and  de- 
struction are  not  sensible  alternatives  for 
anything.  No  system  can  permit  government 
poUcy  to  be  made  or  Influenced  by  mass 
demonstrations  and  terrorism  and  civil  dis- 
order. Only  through  orderly,  democratic 
processes  can  this  or  any  free  society  or  na- 
tion move  toward  sensible  and  effective  ac- 
tion on  national  issues. 

If  the  energy  that  has  been  wasted  on 
needless  demonstrations  and  confrontations 
had  been  channeled  into  constructive  activi- 
ties, more  problems  could  have  been  solved 
and  more  citizens  could  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  our  system  can  provide. 

I  am  not  thinking  of  affluence  and  mate- 
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rial  well-being  alone  when  I  speak  of  bene- 
fits. Our  system  offers  those  who  are  a  put 
of  it  more  than  that,  important  as  those 
things  are. 

We  all  know  that  the  standard  of  living 
In  our  country  Is  the  highest  that  any  gyg. 
tern  has  yet  produced,  and  that  even  what 
Is  now  thought  of  as  poverty,  for  those  who 
fall  below  an  arbitrary  Income  level,  u,  in 
many  Instances,  only  relative  poverty  when 
comparisons  are  made.  Millions  in  really 
poverty-stricken  covmtrles  aroimd  the  world 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  places  with 
Americans  In  even  our  lowest  income  brack- 
ets. 

This  is  in  no  way  meant  to  minimize  the 
plight  of  those  In  our  country  who  are  gen- 
uinely In  need — and  who  should  be  helped— 
but  only  to  pomt  out  that  we  In  America 
have  such  a  high  living  standard  that  pov- 
erty here  would  be  prosperity  In  many,  many 
other  countries. 

I  said  earlier  that  our  system  offers  some- 
thing far  more  Important  than  material  con- 
siderations. It  offers  opportunity  and  freedom 
under  law.  No  one  need  stay  In  poverty  if  he 
Is  willing  to  work.  No  one  need  remain  un- 
educated If  he  Is  willing  to  learn.  No  one 
need  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  If  he 
Is  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  climb. 

Our  system — and  that  Is  Its  greatest 
worth — guarantees  the  Individual  citizen  the 
highest  degree  of  personal  freedom  the  world 
thus  far  has  known. 

Think  of  what  freedom  In  one's  personal 
life,  freedom  to  come  and  go,  freedom  of 
expression  In  art  and  literature  and  In  poli- 
tics would  mean  for  millions  now  restricted 
by  Communist  and  other  authoritarian  re- 
gimes around  the  world. 

What  Americans  are  prone  to  take  so  light- 
ly and  so  much  for  granted,  citizens  In  closed 
societies  woiild  give  anything  to  possess. 

So  prodigal  Is  oxu  country  with  Its  gift  of 
freedom  for  the  Individual  that  the  very  op- 
ponents of  freedom  can  stand  without  fear 
on  the  public  streets  and  openly  advocate  the 
destruction  of  the  very  system  which  protects 
their  rights  to  speak  freely.  No  system  has 
ever  offered  the  opportunity,  the  freedom, 
and  the  constitutionally-protected  liberty 
which  the  American  system  offers. 

These  are  the  things  that  need  to  be  said 
when  one  hears  the  chants  of  hate  and  sees 
the  acts  of  violence  by  militant  extremist! 
who  would  pvill  down  our  system  and  de- 
stroy opportunity  and  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  great  challenge  before  our  society 
today  is  the  preservation  of  those  rights  for 
all  Americans. 

History  will  Judge  your  generation  In  thl» 
respect — as  It  wUl  judge  mine — on  the  baili 
ol  performance.  The  Judgement  will  be  mad* 
by  comparing  what  Is  accomplished  against 
what  was  possible.  Under  the  American  sys- 
tem, beleaguered  though  It  may  be  on  some 
fronts,  the  possibilities  for  accomplishment 
by  your  generation  are  enormous  beyond  de- 
scription. 

So,  on  this  Important  day,  I  would  hope 
that  you  and  I  and  all  Americans  would  heed 
the  words  of  a  very  great  American,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  who  said  many  years 
ago: 

"It  Is  now  the  moment  when  by  conunon 
consent  we  pause  to  become  conscious  of  our 
national  life  and  to  rejoice  in  it.  to  recall 
what  our  country  has  done  for  each  of  ua, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  can  do  for  our 
country  In  return." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  One  of  the  delightful 
events  on  campus  was  the  luncheon 
hosted  by  President  Hurley  and  his  gra- 
cious wife,  Shireen,  attended  by  com- 
mencement participants,  including  offi- 
cers of  the  college  board,  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  honorees. 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  TACTICS  OP 
"PEACE" 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
wave  of  violent  "nonviolence"  has  sub- 
sided in  the  Capital.  After  a  week  or  so  of 
disruption  that  saw  over  12.000  arrests, 
Rennie  Davis,  one  of  the  army  of  pe&ce 
generals,  and  currently  appealing  his 
Chicago  Incitement-to-rlot  conviction, 
has  declared  a  "tactical  retreat."  but 
vows  that  his  revolutionary  multitudes 
will  return  in  6  to  8  weeks  for  more  "mass 
civil  disobedience."  Davis  promises,  less 
than  seriously  one  supposes,  that — 

They  are  going  to  have  to  JsOl  every  young 
person  in  America  before  we  are  stopped. 

Davis'  message  has  been  interpreted 
by  much  of  the  news  media  as  an  an- 
guished expression  of  youthful  determi- 
nation and  idealism — Davis  is  31.  Our 
molders  of  opinion  in  many  cases  have 
depicted  the  protestors  as  nonviolent, 
apolitical  yoxmgsters  interested  only  in 
getting  Eicross  their  message  of  peace. 
The  police  and  civil  authorities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  portrayed  as  repressive 
or  unreasonable  in  their  use  of  force  to 
insure  some  semblance  of  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  the  residents  and  workers  in 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  practice  of  shifting  blame  from 
the  revolutionaries  to  the  authorities  is  a 
seasoned  and  practiced  Communist  tac- 
tic. Oppression,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
munists, is  resistance  by  the  authorities 
to  the  imperatives  of  revolutionary 
change.  Thus,  by  this  reasoning,  prov- 
ocation becomes  resistance  and  revolu- 
tionary violence  becomes  self-defense.  As 
Bettina  Aptheker,  an  early  student  rev- 
olutionary and  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  said  in  the  New  York  Times: 

I  am  In  favor  of  using  whatever  political 
force  Is  necessary  to  secure  and  defend  the 
revolutionary  transformation  of  this  society. 
This  Includes  the  possible  use  of  armed  force. 
But  what  force  may  be  necessary  is  primarily 
determined  by  the  degree  of  violent  resist- 
ance to  change  offered  by  the  ruling  potoers 
that  be.  (emphasis  added) 

This  is  much  hke  convicting  a  raped 
woman  of  assault  for  denying  the  wishes 
of  the  rapist — after  all,  he  was  only  seek- 
ing a  little  love. 

Putting  the  onus  on  the  defenders  of 
society  has  been  assiduously  developed 
by  the  Commimist,  Josef  Stalin,  in  a  1934 
interview  with  H.  G.  Wells,  proclaimed: 

You  are  wrong  if  you  think  that  the  Com- 
munist are  enamored  of  violence.  They  woiUd 
be  very  pleased  to  drop  violent  methods  If 
the  ruling  class  agreed  to  give  way  to  the 
working   class. 

It  was  astonishing  to  those  of  us  view- 
ing a  television  panel  show  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  hear  one  protest  leader  pro- 
claim that  violence  during  the  demon- 
strations "depends  entirely  on  the  reac- 
tion of  the  poUce."  Stahn  could  not  have 
said  it  better. 

Napoleon  recognized  the  value  of  this 
tactical  concept.  Every  conqueror,  he 
cxvn ^103&— Part  12 
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said,  is  "always  a  lover  of  peace;  he 
would  like  to  make  his  entry  into  our 
state  unopposed." 

When  Nicolai  Lenin,  Communism's 
premier  theoretician,  read  the  Napoleon 
quote  in  General  Carl  von  Clausewitz' 
influential  book,  "On  War  and  Warfare," 
he  scribbled  a  comment  in  the  margin  of 
the  page,  which  translates,  "Ha-Ha! 
Shrewd!" 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  comrades  have 
learned  their  violent  catecliisms  well; 
and  while  they  are  not  "peaceful"  nor 
"idealistic"  as  some  would  lead  us  to  be- 
Ueve,  they  certainly  are  "shrewd." 

Whether  they  succeed  sis  conquerors 
depends  largely  on  how  shrewdly  we,  as 
guardians  of  American  Uberty,  under- 
stand their  well-rehearsed  tactics. 


OLD  TRUTH-HOLDERS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viRGiinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission is  continuing  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  as  directed  by  Congress  to 
encourage,  develop,  plan,  and  coordinate 
the  200th  anniversary  celebration  of  this 
Nation.  The  Commission's  meeting  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  May  6-7,  1971,  was  help- 
ful to  both  the  Commission  and  the  at- 
tending members  of  State  bicentennial 
commissions  in  the  southern  region.  The 
exchange  of  information  and  plans  on  a 
f ace-to-fsMje  basis  is  a  valuable  technique 
and  deserves  encouragement.  Pull  Com- 
mission meetings  are  planned  for  other 
areas  of  the  coimtry. 

The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  expressed  at 
the  Dallas  meeting  was  heartening. 
There  is  so  much  this  country  has  to 
offer,  it  has  amie  so  far,  and  its  future 
contains  such  great  promise.  Certainly 
the  Nation  is  not  all  good,  but  neither  is 
itaUbad. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  editor's  note 
written  by  Ralph  Graves,  managing  edi- 
tor of  Life  magazine  in  the  May  21,  1971, 
issue,  that  not  everything  is  wrong  with 
the  country,  even  though  we  sometimes 
act  as  though  it  is. 

I  detect  a  welcome  call  for  citizen  re- 
sponsibility in  the  article.  Graves'  com- 
ments make  enjoyable  reading.  I  include 
the  text  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  Ufe  magazine,  May  21,  1971] 
This   Countkt   Isn't   Kid   Stctt  Anymore 

We  have  all  lived  through  a  very  rough 
decade  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  going 
to  recite  here  the  25  most  familiar  criticisms 
that  have  been  fiung  against  our  own  coun- 
try by  our  own  citizens.  I  have  fiung  a  few 
myself,  and  I  am  sure  you  have.  With  so 
many  sincere  criticisms  from  so  many  differ- 
ent segments  of  our  society,  from  far  left  to 
far  right  and  every  graduation  in  between, 
there  must  indeed  be  something  wrong.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that  everything  Is  wrong, 
even  though  we  sometimes  act  as  though 
it  did. 

In  five  years  the  United  States  will  be  200 
years  old.  This  Is  kid  stuff  compared  to  the 
old  cotmtrles  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of 
really  ancient  countries  such  as  China  and 
Japan.  And  yet  200  years  is  a  very  long  sur- 
vival time  for  a  country  founded  on  such  an 
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idealistic  premise  as  ours.  The  democratic 
city-states  of  ancient  Greece,  which  we  all 
learned  to  admire  in  school,  turned  into 
tyrannies.  The  Republic  of  ancient  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Caesars  before  Christ 
was  bom.  The  French  Revolution — liberty, 
igaliti,  fratemiti — became  Napoleon's  per- 
sonal empire  inside  of  20  years.  In  our  own 
time,  the  Rusalan  Revolution  that  overthrew 
the  autocratic  czars  was  In  the  grip  of  the 
Infinitely  more  autocratic  Joseph  Stalin  In 
less  than  20  years.  Yes,  England  has  been 
around  a  long  time  and  is  still  there,  but  the 
English  system  evolved  and  ciianged  over 
centuries  and  never  has  had  anything  so 
formal  and  clear-cut  as  a  constitution.  When 
we  started  this  country,  we  planted  our  feet 
and  said  clearly  just  what  we  Intended  to 
create. 

We  are  a  young  nation  If  we  count  only 
years  of  nationhood,  but  an  old  nation  in 
terms  of  dedication  to  an  ideal.  The  Old 
World  may  call  us  kids,  but  we  arent.  We 
started  out,  195  years  ago,  saying,  "We  hold 
these  truths  .  .  ."  (It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
cite  which  truths  we  hold  self-evident  than 
it  Is  to  cite  the  major  problems  facing  Amer- 
ica today.)  We  have  held  these  truths  a  long, 
long  time.  We  may  be  a  young  country,  but 
we  are  old  truth-holders. 

Por  all  the  faUlngs  in  o\ir  society,  we  can 
BtUl  lay  claim  to  the  self-evident  truths.  We 
are  different  from  the  Old  World  countries 
In  oxir  special  sense  of  dedication.  Cynicism 
Is  not  our  style — even  thovigh  there  Is  much 
to  be  cynical  about.  Neither  Is  pragmatism — 
although  there  Is  plenty  of  call  for  that  too. 
And  neither  Is  giving  up — simply  writing  It 
all  c^  and  proclaiming  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem Is  no  good. 

We  could  still  turn  ourselves  Into  a  worldly 
Old  World  country:  there  are  lots  of  them 
available  as  models.  And  we  could  still  dis- 
miss the  system:  there  are  models  for  that, 
past  and  present.  Either  way,  we  would  sur- 
vive— as  a  country. 

But  it  wouldnt  be  this  country.  Survival 
is  simply  not  enough,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  always  Insisted  on  more  is  what  really 
distinguishes  us.  That  should  be  worth  some- 
thing, not  only  to  us  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  Isnt  kid  stuff  any- 
more, no  matter  how  aU  of  us — young  and 
old  and  middle-aged — have  been  behaving. 
America,  with  aU  Its  current  calamities,  stlU 
shines.  The  truth-holders  should  not  let  go. 
Ralph  Oeavxs. 
Managing  Editor. 


DIPPICULTY  ENCOUNTERED  IN 
ATTEMPnNG  TO  REACH  A  JUST 
SETTT.KMKNT  WITH  THE  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  IMANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  citizen 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
New  Mexico  which  I  represent,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Strong. 

She  has  commented  on  her  efforts  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
representative  to  the  Paris  peace  nego- 
tiations. The  letter  was  returned  marked 
"refused." 

I  believe  this  exemplifies  the  difficult 
situation  that  our  President  faces  in 
attempting  to  reach  a  Just  settlement 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  CSovemment. 

Mary  Strong  has  shared  an  invaluable 
lesson  with  us.  and  I  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all  who 
read  this  Recori). 
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COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGINa  NATIONAL  P9,IOR- 
iriES  1971-76  AS  PROPOSEp  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  URBAN  COALI- 
TION—CHAPTER  1 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years  a  new  expressicfa  has 
been  added  to  America's  political  lexi- 
con— "the  need  to  reorder  our  priorities." 

Because  a  growing  number  of  Mepibers 
of  Congress — of  both  political  patties — 
have  become  convinced  that  the  pjresent 
emphasis  in  Federal  spending  is 
balance,  they  are  reviewing  these 
ties  more  closely  with  an  eye  tows 
cusing  our  limited  tax  dollars  ol 
grams  to  help  meet  our  most  pijessing 
national  needs.  I 

The  91st  Congress  acted  to  cui  back 
wasteful  spending — much  of  it  In  the 
military  budget — in  order  to  makq  more 
resources  available  to  create  empl^Tnent 
opportunities  for  jobless  men  and  women, 
to  eliminate  poverty  and  hunger,  provide 
adequate  housing,  strengthen  our  health 
services,  control  pollution,  rehaljilitate 
our  cities,  develop  our  rural  areas,  bnd  to 
improve  our  system  of  education. 

This  effort  to  reorder  the  Nation's 
priorities  Is  continuing  in  the  92c^  Con- 
gress, with  the  support  of  many  individ- 
ual citizens,  as  well  as  public  uiterest 
groups.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  group  which  has 
played  a  particularly  valuable  rple  in 
the  campaign  to  change  our  national 
priorities  is  the  National  Urban  Coalition. 
Indeed,  the  National  Urban  Coalition  has 
developed  a  definite  set  of  proposals  for 
the  sound  expenditures  of  Federal  funds. 

These  proposals  are  contained  in 
Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for  Cjhang- 
Ing  National  Priorities  1971-^6,  a 
most  impressive  docimient  prepare(d  by  a 
number  of  persons  knowledgeable  about 
the  specific  issues  confronting  the  Nation 
today,  and  edited  by  Robert  S.  Benson 
and  Harold  Wolman  of  the  Nsitional 
Urban  Coalition  staff.  Jack  Hood  Vtiughn 
Is  the  very  able  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Sol  Linowitz.  the  distinguished  phair- 
man  of  the  National  Urban  Coitlition, 
said  in  releasing  the  report :  1 

We  hope  and  anticipate  that  our  proposals 

wUl   spark  a  more  Inlormed,  more  sharply 

focuaed   public   debate  over   how  resources 

y    o\ight  to  be   allocated  to  obtain  th^  g^oals 

moet  Americans  share. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  <  is  no 
lack  of  problems  in  America  which  we 
must  meet  if  the  American  peopde  are 
to  build  the  kind  of  free  society  which 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this  Republic 
Intended.  And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  problems  cannot  always  be  r^uced 
to  politically  partisan  issues.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  belieye  the 

N  National  Urban  Coalition  Counterl^udget 
makes  a  genuinely  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  dialog  on  priorities, 
15  Democratic  and  10  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  R^resentatiyes  are 
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today  Joining  to  insert  these  proposals  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  various  Members  participating  in 
this  effort  do  not  necessarily  endorse  all 
of  the  recommendations  included  in  the 
Counterbudget.  We  insert  this  docimient 
in  the  Record  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  the  crucial  questions  it  raises  in  the 
consideration  of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  chapter  1  of 
the  "Counterbudget"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Chapter  1.  Intbodtjction 

We  looked  comprehensively  and  search- 
ingly  at  how  our  Tiation's  priorities  could  be 
reordered  loithin  the  corttext  of  the  realities 
of  the  federal  budget  and  the  American 
economy.  Our  report  constitutes  a  broad 
statement  of  public  needs  in  America  and 
recommendations  for  meeting  those  needs. 

America  today  is  a  tangle  of  paradoxes. 

Our  Gross  National  I>roduct  doubles  in  a 
decade,  yet  our  citlee  and  states  teeter  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Our  doctors  transplant  whole  organs  and 
heal  the  most  complex  disorders  of  the  hu- 
man body,  yet  our  Infant  mortality  rate  ex- 
ceeds that  of  many  European  countries. 

Our  Congress  passes  clvll-rights  laws  of 
sweeping  dimensions,  yet  discrimination  still 
denies  Jobs  and  housing  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  want  and  need  them. 

Our  people  buy  increasing  quantities  of 
consumer  goods  every  year  to  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  yet  we  experience  a  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  American  life 
as  the  production  and  use  of  these  goods 
destroys  the  human  environment. 

It  Is  not  that  we  are  making  no  progress. 

We  are  progressing.  However,  the  realiza- 
tion that  progress  Is  occurlng  sends  expecta- 
tions soaring  and  widens  the  gap  between 
what  we  are  as  a  nation  and  what  we  wish 
to  be.  Tensions  and  frustrations  build.  For 
despite  the  fact  we  are  moving  forward  In 
many  areas  In  absolute  terms,  relative  to  our 
rising  aspirations  we  often  seem  to  be  stand- 
ing still. 

Oiir  failure  to  resolve  these  paradoxes  and 
close  the  gap  between  our  hopes  and  reality 
has  driven  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans to  ask  whether  we  are  using  to  best 
advantage  the  massive  human  and  material 
resources  at  our  command. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  increasing  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities.  Congress  and  the  President  have 
participated  in  and  encouraged  this  public 
debate. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  at  hear- 
ings on  national  priorities  in  1970,  stressed 
"the  need  for  Congress  to  question  search- 
Ingly  the  adequacy  of  the  1971 '  budget  with 
respect  to  the  share  of  the  budgetary  re- 
sources allocated  to  social  problems,  and  . . . 
the  need  for  similar  searching  inquiry  Into 
the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending." 

On  July  20,  1970,  President  Nixon's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Goals  called  for: 

"Constructive  public  discussion  of  alter- 
native priorities  and  policies,  with  all  groups 
of  people  participating.  The  fruits  of  this 
public  discussion  should  be  Incorporated 
into  policies  aimed  at  alleviating  the  prob- 
lems or  enhancing  the  opportunities." 

Three  years  previously.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts 
(whose  Chairman  David  Kennedy  was  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
recommended  that  private  organizations  de* 
vote  themselves  to  a  study  of  priorities  by 
preparing  five  year  projections  of  future 
needs  and  revenues. 
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We  have  accepted  that  challenge.  But  we 
also  have  attempted  to  move  beyond  the  easy 
rhetoric  of  "reordvl^ig  priorities"  to  Infuse 
more  precision  and  clarity  into  public  de- 
bate. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
chosen  the  federal  budget  as  our  vehicle  for 
examining  priorities.  For,  as  Kennlt  Qordon, 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.' 
observes  in  the  foreword  to  the  Brookings 
Institution  analysis  of  the  1971  budget: 

"Even  though  the  spotlight  of  public  atten- 
tion and  concern  is  today  sharply  focused  on 
the  issue  of  priorities  in  American  society, 
the  public  is  neither  well  informed  nor  much 
concerned  about  the  composition — as  opposed 
to  the  total  size — of  the  budget  of  the  Federal 
government.  This  is  a  singular  Inconsistency, 
for  the  President's  annual  budget  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  most  important  and  compre- 
hensive collection  of  priority  decisions  which 
our  society  makes  in  the  course  of  a  year."' 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  Inconsistency, 
we  looked  comprehensively  and  searchlngly 
at  how  our  nation's  priorities  could  be  re- 
ordered within  the  context  of  the  realities 
of  the  federal  budget  and  the  American 
economy.  Our  report  constitutes  a  broad 
statement  of  public  needs  in  America  and 
recommendations  for  meeting  those  needs. 
But  It  Is  not  merely  a  "wish  list"  of  lofty 
aspirations.  Rather  It  proposes  a  detailed 
federal  budget  offering  careful  estimates  of 
the  costs  of  recommended  programs  and  rev- 
enues for  each  of  the  next  five  years.  In 
addition,  we  have  Included  an  assessment 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  its  recom- 
mendations on  various  sectors  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  and  on  the  national  economy. 

One  need  be  neither  a  fiscal  expert  nor  s 
budget  analyst  to  follow  the  format  of  our 
budget.  Indeed,  it  Is  our  hope  that  this  Re- 
port will  make  the  federal  budget  compre- 
hensible for  those  readers  who  have  never 
examined  one  before.  It  Is  essential  that 
concerned  citizens  learn  to  handle  this  docu- 
ment, otherwise  national  priorities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  set  within  the  closed  ranks  of 
whatever  administration  Is  In  power.  As  long 
as  secrecy  prevails,  the  public's  role  in  chart- 
ing the  nation's  future  must  remain  one  of 
reaction — reaction  too  often  characterized  by 
frustration,  a  sense  of  Impotence  and,  worse, 
ignorance. 

We  do  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with 
all  our  recommendations.  This  Is  as  it  should 
be.  Because  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
federal  budget,  it  is  probably  Impossible  for 
any  two  people  to  be  In  complete  agreement 
on  how  public  resources  should  be  allocated. 

But  persuading  others  to  accept  our  priori- 
ties is  not  our  primary  purpose.  Instead  we 
wish  to  stimulate  a  vastly  more  informed 
public  debate  on  what  national  priorities 
ought  to  be.  If  we  succeed  In  raising  "re- 
ordering national  priorities"  from  its  present 
status  as  a  near-cliche  to  a  topic  marked  by 
meaningful  and  disciplined  discussion,  we 
will  consider  our  efforts  a  euccees. 

DEVELOPING  COTTNTERBUDOBT 

The  task  of  constructing  an  entire  federal 
budget  is  admittedly  not  an  easy  one,  but  it 
Is  certainly  within  the  capabUities  of  a  pubUc 
Interest  organization  representing  concerned 
citizens. 

We  began  with  a  vision  of  America  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be  and  a  belief  that  pubUc 
policy  must  play  an  Important  role  in  trans- 
lating that  vision  into  reality.  We  then 
framed  six  broad  public  policy  goals  for 
the  next  five  years.  These  goals,  approved  by 
the  National  Urban  Coalition  Steering  Com- 
mittee, called  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to: 

Achieve  full  employment  with  a  high  level 
of  economic  growth  and  reasonable  prlco 
stability: 

Provide  all  citizens  with  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  American  society  and 
In  the  shaping  of  governmental  decisions  af- 
fecting their  Uvea; 
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Guarantee  that  no  American  will  go  with- 
out the  basic  necessities :  food,  shelter,  health 
care,  a  healthy  environment,  personal  safety, 
jnd  an  adequate  income; 

Rectify  the  Imbalance  In  revenues  be- 
tireen  the  federal  government  and  state-and- 
local  government; 

Assure  adequate  national  security  against 
military  threats  from  abroad; 

Meet  our  obligations  to  assist  In  the 
jconomlc  development  of  the  world's  lesser 
developed   nations. 

Next  we  considered  how  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  move  towards  meeting  these 
glx  goals  during  1972-1976.  Staff  and  con- 
sultants prepared  resource  papers  in  every 
inajor  area  of  federal  activity  (education, 
crime,  housing,  and  so  forth) .  In  these  papers 
we  attempted  to  ascertain  the  distance  be- 
tween present  conditions  and  our  goals  by 
setting  forth  estimates  of  quantitative  and 
qualitative  needs  In  each  area.  Alternative 
policies  and  programs  to  move  us  closer  to 
our  goals  then  were  suggested  and  their  costs 
projected.  Finally,  we  recommended  specific 
policies  and  programs  from  among  these 
alternatives. 

However,  the  total  costs  of  all  our  preferred 
alternatives  far  exceeded  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  available  revenues,  even  after  In- 
cluding additional  revenues  from  reform 
designed  to  make  the  tax  system  more  equit- 
able. This  meant  difficult  choices  would  have 
to  be  made,  choices  that  are  the  very  essence 
of  setting  priorities. 

The  first  choice  we  confronted  was  how 
to  divide  America's  resources  between  the 
public  and  private  sector.  Since  the  amount 
of  desirable  outlays  exceeded  available  rev- 
enues, one  possible  solution  was  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  available  revenues  through 
raising  taxes.  This  decision  was  a  difficult 
one,  for  It  Involved  choosing  between  the  por- 
tion of  our  public  needs  we  wished  to  meet 
and  the  level  of  taxes  we  were  willing  to  pay. 
Almost  everyone  would  like  to  maximize  the 
former  and  minimize  the  latter,  but  that 
combination  Is  not  logically  possible.  We 
chose  to  recommend  increasing  the  amount 
of  revenues  available  In  order  to  meet  a  high- 
er portion  of  our  public  needs  than  are 
now  being  met.  But  we  were  not  willing  to 
raise  taxes  to  the  staggering  level  necessary 
to  allow  us  to  make  the  public  outlays  we 
felt  were  desirable. 

After  projecting  how  much  revenue  would 
be  available  each  year  under  recommended 
changes  in  federal  tax  structures  and  rates, 
we  were  able  to  calculate  a  target  level  for 
budget  outlays  for  each  year.  This  level  was 
based  on  the  full  employment  surplus  con- 
cept— outlays  were  set  equal  to  slightly  less 
than  the  amount  of  revenue  the  federal 
government  could  be  expected  to  collect  if 
the  economy  were  operating  at  full  employ- 
ment. 

We  then  had  to  make  another  set  of  ex- 
cruciating choices.  Faced  with  a  scarcity  of 
resources,  we  had  to  decide  what  set  of  de- 
sirable outlays  was  most  desirable. 

The  criteria  for  our  choices  should  be 
made  quite  explicit.  We  chose  the  set  of 
budget  outlays  which,  in  our  Judgment, 
would  move  America  farthest  towards  our 
Tlsion  of  what  It  should  be,  and,  specifically, 
towards  our  six  broad  policy  goals.  This  cri- 
terion compelled  us  to  allocate  federal  dol- 
lars to  programs  ba.sed  on  what  they  could 
accomplish.  We  rejected  the  tendency  to  look 
solely  at  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
an  activity  as  an  indicator  of  accomplish- 
ment. Instead,  we  focused  on  comparing  the 
expected  gains  to  American  society  resulting 
from  spending  scarce  federal  resources  for 
various  purposes.  We  tried  to  allocate  funds 
for  those  programs  which  promised  the 
largest  benefits  per  dollar  Invested. 

Comparing  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
spending  scarce  resources  for  various  pur- 
poses, we  eventually  arrived  at  our  target 
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OispoMble  income 

under  recom-      Change  in  dispos- 
mended  changes  «ble  income 


Vt.708 
S.W7 
CSIl 

r.sa 

8,454 
10.061 
11.1S5 
13.678 
18,588 
32,708 


+4,708 

+2,332 

+1,940 

+1,468 

+671 

+152 

-120 

-373 

-774 

-2,647 


level  Of  expenditures  by  eliminating  those  TABLE  1:1--SELECTED  examples  OF  change*  in  1976 

outlays  which  we  expected  would  move  us  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 

the  least  distance  towards  our  goals.  |Familie$  of  4;  current  dollsrsl 

Hundreds  of   people — including   our   own 

Steerng  Committee  members,  academic  ex- 
perts,   and    former   governmental    officials—  Disposable  income 
participated     at     various     points       in  this  „„jj,  present  laws 

priority-setting  process.  Meetings  were  held      . 

with    leaders    representing    business,    labor, 

local       governments.       Blacks,       Mexican-      j^'^jy [ 

Americans,  American  Indians,  white  ethnics,  $4;93L"!!IIII"I' 

religion,  education,  youth,  women,  local  Ur-      $6,054 

ban  Coalitions,  and  social  welfare  wrganlza-      g.TM 

tlons.   The   recommendations   In    this   final  Jj'j  30I".. '.'.'.'.'.'." . 

Report  reflect  consideration  of  the  diversity  ju|05l''""II-I. 

of    views    and    points    of    consensus   which      ^\>^ 

emerged  from  these  discussions.  »35,35b 

Finally,  we  sent  the  entire  budget  to  In- ~~ 

denendent  consultants  who  assessed  its  prob-  '  Includes  changes  in  income  maintenance  programs,  feoefji 
SrimScTr^'^e  national  econom/ and  '^rj  ^S't^s'^Jin'^^  ^i^'^  ^.'^^1^ 
on  labor  markets.  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  former  -^^.^^^^^  income  such  as  health  care,  food  stamps,  housmg  sub- 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  sidies,  or  day  care  subsidies.  Since  health  care  would  be  provided 
analyzed  the  overall  economic  ^i»ct  of  oux  {-e  ""^- fe.t^p-Sr^'os':/.  L'^Z'llr.rcZtt  ^iV. 
proposals,    and    Dr.    James    ScovUle    of    the  '','„P/JJ^7;sute  and  licalUx  systems  (the  Ubie  assumes  State 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  ^^^  ^,^^  ^g^g^  ,,,  maintained  at  present  rates  and  structures). 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  examined  man-  ^  v_  .11  1  Kiin^n 
power  impact  Issues.  Their  conclusions  are  Education  ouUaya  Increase  by  •U.l  bUUon. 
presented  m  Chapter  21  and  22  respectively.  We  believe  the  federal  government  s  principal 
^  role  in  early,  elementary,  and  secondary  edu- 
suMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS  cation  must  be  to  assure  that  every  student 
The  result  of  this  extended  period  of  dls-  leaving  the  public  school  system  possesses 
cussion  and  deliberation  was  a  set  of  priority  ^^^   information    and    skills    to    participate 
choices  for  best  utUlzlng  limited  national  re-  successfully  In  the  economy.  It  Is  both  easier 
sources  to  achieve  our  six  major  goals.  The  j^^j  jggg  expensive  to  provide  these  skills  to 
budget  recommendations'  described  In  the  students  already    In    school    than    to    older 
following    pages    and    In   Table    1:2    reflect  youths  and  adults  who  have  fallen  Into  the 
these  choices.  pool   of  the  unskUled   Jobless.   Accordingly. 
Program     Priorities:     Our     first     priority  our  recommended  outlays  for  education  em- 
should   be   to   assure   that   every   American  phaslze    the    Increased   availability   of    pre- 
possesses the  basic  necessities  of  life.  People  school  training,  elementary  programs  aimed 
usuaUy  lack  these  necessities  because  they  at    achieving    high    performance    levels    In 
lack  the  Income  to  piirchase  them.  Outlays  reading  and  mathematics,  and  career  prepa- 
for  programs  which  put  more  money  directly  ration  and  placement  programs  in  all  of  the 
Into  people's  pockets  without  first  Altering  nation's  secondary  schools, 
funds  through  a  large  bureaucracy  will  pro-  Traditional    manpower    programs,    which 
duce  Immediate  benefits  and  move  us  well  have    concentrated    on    training    unskilled 
along  toward  the  achievement  of  one  of  our  youth   have   not  proved  very  successful   at 
basic  goals.  In  some  cases,  even  people  with  preparing   participants   for   work;    we   have 
moderate  incomes  may  be  unable  to  purchase  chosen  to  shift  our  efforts  for  dealing  with 
necessities   because   resources   are   in  short  this  chaUenge  to  the  education  system.  The 
supply   or   are    poorly   distributed.    Housing  outlays    we    do    recommend    for    manpower 
and  health-care  are  areas  in  which  this  fre-  training  programs  axe  primarily  for  upgrad- 
quently  occurs.  Accordingly,  outlays  for  In-  ing  the  skills  of  presently  employed  workers, 
creases  In   housing   and   in   the   supply   of  unemployed  adults,  and  women  re-entering 
trained  health  personnel  also  promise  large  the  labor  market.  Total  recommended  out- 
social  returns  for  each  tax  dollar  invested,  lays  for  manpower  training  programs  remain 

Therefore,  It  is  in  these  human  develop-  nearly  stable. 
ment  programs  that  we  recommended  the  our  budget  also  recommends  significant 
largest  absolute  increases  in  budget  outlays,  increases  In  spending  for  social  and  physical 
We  propose  that  health  expenditures  rise  development.  New  programs  would  provide 
by  851.6  billion  between  1971  and  1976.  Most  $9.6  billion  In  direct  fiscal  relief  for  states 
of  this  increase  Is  simply  the  product  of  fun-  and  localities,  while  metropolitan  develop- 
nellng  current  private  payments  for  health  ment  outlays  would  Increase  by  more  than  $6 
services  through  a  new  government  National  bllUon.  States  and  localities  wlU  and  should 
Health  Insurance  trust  fund,  though  im-  continue  to  provide  the  essential  day  to  day 
portant  programs  concerned  with  the  supply  services — poUce  and  fire  protection,  educa- 
and  distribution  of  health  resources  also  are  tlon,  sanitation,  transportation,  and  many 
included  In  the  total.  Social  Insurance  ex-  others.  Needs  In  these  areas  are,  of  course, 
pendltures — primarily  Old  Age  Survivors  and  much  greater  than  the  assistance  we  recom- 
Disability  Insurance  (Social  Security)  and  mend.  States  and  localities  properly  should 
unemployment  insurance — are  recommended  be  expected  to  bear  the  major  share  of  the 
to  increase  $35.6  billion.  burden  of  raising  revenues  to  pay  for  these 
Recommended  outlays  for  income  support  services.  Our  primary  reason  fCM-  recommend- 
would  rise  by  $28.7  billion  and  would  end  Ing  increased  federal  outlays  for  these  pur- 
poverty,  as  officially  defined.  In  America  by  poses  Is  to  P'-^^'^e  sta^  .^1,^^^"^  ,^^^ 

^^^d"^  IthTcr^/ln  ^kS  (^f^rm^^  tc^'T.^^r^'ZiZrr^Te  ?S  t^me 
provide  either  cash  or  in-kind  (fo<xl  stamps  ^^^  localities  lack  that  capacity 
social  services,  etc.)  assistance,  we  strongly  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  personnel,  Inequitable 
prefer  the  former  since  cash  assistance  al-  ^^  systems,  and  Inefficient  government 
lows  families  the  freedom  and  responsibility  organization.  We  have  tried  to  tie  incentives 
to  allocate  their  resources  according  to  their  ^^^  improving  the  capabilities  of  these  Juris- 
personal  priorities.  As  a  result,  we  recom-  dictions  to  our  proposals  for  Increased  fed- 
mend  phasing  out  the  food  stamp  program  gral  assistance.  As  a  part  of  a  fiscal  relief 
once  all  Americans  are  assured  a  non-poverty  strategy  designed  to  Improve  the  quaUty 
Income  o'  services,  we  have  recommended  the  estab- 
Our  recommended  outlays  for  these  new  llshment  of  a  $4.5  billion  public  service  em- 
and  revised  programs,  together  with  proposed  ployment  program  to  allow  states  and 
changes  in  the  federal  Income  tax  and  social  localities  to  provide  needed  services  they  are 
security  payroU  tax,  would  have  a  significant  presently  unable  to  pay  for.  Altogether  direct 
impact  on  Income  distribution  In  America,  federal    assistance   to   states   and   localities 
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would  rise  Irom  their  1971  level  of  i30  billion 
to  $52  bllUon  In  1976. 

Outlays  for  certain  other  purposes  that 
constitute  a  high  priority  do  not  li  icrease  by 
large  absolute  amounts.  This  is  iilther  be- 
cause present  expenditures  are  Ic  w  and  It 
takes  time  to  "gear  up"  or  because  benefits 
would  be  slight  from  additional  outlays 
above  the  healthy  increases  we  re;ommend. 
For  example,  recommended  spending  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  increases 
by  310  per  cent — a  higher  perceatage  in- 
crease than  for  any  other  purpose,  Yet,  the 
absolute  Increase  in  expenditures  la  less  than 
$3  billion.  Foreign  economic  ass  stance  Is 
another  example.  Assisting  In  the  economic 
development  of  the  world's  lesser  developed 
nations  is  one  of  our  six  goals  ajid  we  do 
recommend  increasing  outlays  by  $4.5  bil- 
lion above  the  current  $3.0  billion  level.  Yet, 
we  still  fall  short  of  providing  ti  e  0.7  per 
cent  of  GNP  ofiBcial  add  recommended  as  a 
goal  by  the  World  Bank's  Comnilsslon  on 
International  Development  because  we  do 
not  feel  aid  dispensing  Institution);  can  pro- 
ductively absorb  more. 

Setting  priorities  forces  us  to  decide  spend- 
ing In  some  areas  Is  less  Important  than  In 
others.  Although  the  needs  In  the  area  of 
environment  protection  and  restoi'atlon  are 
Indisputable,  we  concluded  that  it  was  rela- 
tively more  important  to  direct  resources  In 
the  next  five  years  towards  ending  poverty, 
reforming  education,  and  Improvli  g  the  cs- 


Human  development: 

Employment  and  manpower  training. 

Economic  conversion 

Social  insurance 

Income  support 

Health 

Education 


Subtotal. 


Social  and  physical  development: 

Fiscal  relief  for  States  and  localities ■... 

Metropolitan  development 

Housing 

Transportation 

Environment  and  natural  resources 

Family  planning  and  population  growtil. 

Rural  development  and  agricu.ture 

Resea'di  and  development' 


SubtoUI. 


Society  under  law: 

Ijtw  enforcement  and  criminal  justic*. 

Equal  opportunity 

Consumer  protection 


Subtotal. 


International  affairs: 

National  defense  and  military  assistance. 
Foreign  economic  assistance 


Subtotal. 


Other: 

Interest 

Maintenance  of  the  mortage  market. 

Postal  Service' 

Other  Government  activitias  < 


Less: 


Subtotal. 


Duplications 

Employer  share,  employee  rwtiremmt. 
Interest  received  by  trust  funds 


Total. 


■  The  fiscal  relief  heading  includes  a  proposed 
secondary  education,  with  funding  beginning  at 
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pablUtles  of  states  and  localities  to  provide 
quality  services.  As  a  res'olt  we  recommend 
that  outlays  for  environment  and  natural 
resource  programs  Increase  by  only  $1.8  bil- 
lion— 53  percent  above  present  levels.  Even 
80,  federal  support  for  pollution  control  ef- 
forts would  triple — from  $0.7  billion  to  $2.1 
billion— between  1971  and  1976.  With  pro- 
grams funded  at  this  level  we  hope  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  set  up  the  structure  for  dealing' 
comprehensively  with  pollution  after  1976. 

Outlays  for  transportation  also  would  re- 
main nearly  stable.  Increasing  by  only  12 
per  cent — not  enough  to  cover  inflation 
which  will  be  about  16  ♦  per  cent  between 
1971  and  1976.  Within  transportation,  we 
recommend  shifting  $1.8  billion  from  high- 
way programs  to  mass  transit  where  these 
tax  dollars  would  yield  much  higher  public 
benefits.  We  already  have  a  superb  highway 
system,  while  nearly  every  one  of  our  urban 
transit  systems  Is  in  desperate  need  of  ex- 
pansion and  refurbishment. 

The  amount  we  spend  on  rural  develop- 
ment and  agriculture  Is  a  reflection  of  our 
prevloiiB  lack  of  ability  to  change  priorities 
as  circumstances  change.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  $6  billion  we  spend  In  this  area 
supports  obsolete  and  wasteful  programs. 
American  society  would  benefit  if  some  out- 
lays for  these  programs  were  redirected  to 
other  purposes.  We  suggest  the  price  support 

TABLE  I -.2.— SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  OUTUYS 
II  n  millions  of  dollars) 
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component  of  agricultural  subsidies  be  eUa. 
Inated  and  replaced  by  our  Income  support 
program.  Total  spending  for  agricultural  pro- 
grams  should  decrease  while  spending  for 
rural  Industrial  development  should  rise.  The 
net  result  would  be  a  small  real  dollar  de- 
crease In  total  spending  for  rural  develop, 
ment  and  agriculture.  ^^ 

The  largest  recommended  reduction  in  otrt- 
lays  Is  for  national  defense  and  military  u. 
sLstance — a  cut  of  $34  billion  from  the 
present  level  of  $74.5  billion  to  $60.4  billion 
In  1976.  This  reconunended  cutback  is  bated 
on  a  careful  assessment  of  VS.  international 
interests  and  the  potential  military  tbreati 
posed  by  other  nations  to  our  security.  As- 
suring adequate  national  security  agatnit 
military  threats  from  abroad  Is  one  of  our 
six  basic  goals  and  second  to  none  in  tema 
of  Importance. 

The  critical  question  Is  what  level  of  ex* 
pendltures  Is  required  to  provide  adequate 
national  sectirlty.  A  close  scrutiny  of  tha 
present  Pentagon  budget  reveals  a  nimiber  of 
programs  that  either  contribute  little  to  our 
national  strengrth  or  actually  reduce  our 
safety  by  fueling  a  continuation  of  the  umt 
race.  The  total  strength  and  security  of  our 
society  would  be  increased  by  reallocating  the 
$24  billion  In  military  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams to  domestic  public  uses  where  the 
American  taxpayer  will  receive  more  for  hit 
money. 


Administration 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed 
1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


197S 


1979 


2,806 

178 

47,665 

11,300 

17.257 

9,351 


2,968 
216 
50,932 
13,587 
19, 140 
10,075 


4,349 
1,944 
56,527 
19,961 
19,745 
10,846 


6,293 
1,906 
61,088 
20, 357 
24.  335 
12,334 


7,305 
292 
66,499 
31,338 
61.180 
16,776 


7,936 
161 
71,754 
39,302 
63,990 
19,099 


t.3» 
127 
83,211 
39.962 
61,SS0 
20,49( 


88,557 


96,918 


113,289 


126, 313 


183,390 


202,242 


221,012 


2,520 
1.671 
7,783 
3,374 
87 
5,871 
5,956 


3,750 
3,078 
1,973 
8,279 
4,116 
140 
6,136 
5,894 


5,100 
4.216 
2,139 
7,707 
3,882 
287 
5,453 
5,955 


6,995 
6.456 
2,473 
7.645 
4,352 
506 
5,816 
6,265 


7,875 
7, 781 
2,719 
7,707 
4.581 
341 
5,943 
6,590 


8,835 
8,726 
3.261 
8.263 
4,921 
270 
5.968 
6.980 


9.tlB 

8.ia 

i.m 

8.735 
5,113 
249 
5.9(5 
7,2(5 


27,249 


33.366 


34.739 


40,508 


43.  537 


47.224 


49,  sa 


932 
111 
110 


1,285 
130 
128 


1,799 
18S 
138 


2,272 
228 
1S8 


2,942 
257 
180 


3,338 
261 
198 


3.111 
2(3 
211 


1,153 


1.543 


2,122 


2.658 


3,379 


3,797 


4,215 


74,500 
2,993 


76.000 
3.240 


60.240 
3.500 


50.335 
4.760 


48,550 
5.410 


0.025 
56,245 


50.425 
7,445 


77.493 


79.240 


69,740 


55.095 


53.960 


56.270 


57,870 


19.433 
-977 
2,353 
6.491 


19.687 
-<^30 
1.333 
7.092 


19.687 

-230 

327 

6.771 


22.220 

-170 

300 

7.049 


23,900 

-130 

330 

7,329 


25.680 

-100 

360 

7.620 


21.(70 
50 
400 

7,952 


27,300 

-1,800 
-2,488 
-4,711 


27,882 

-1,946 
-2,461 
-5,310 


26.555 

-1.978 
-2,461 
-5.310 


29,399 

-2. 178 
-2,660 
-6,707 


31,429 

-3,711 
-2.880 
-7, 557 


33,560 

-3,987 
-3.120 
-8.159 


37.072 

-4,249 
-3,375 


212.  755 


229.232 


230. 824 


242. 428 


301,377 


327,827 


353,415 


new  program  of  general  aid  to  elementary  and 
;i,000,000,000  in  1972  and  building  to  V4.000,- 


OOO.OOO  by  1976.  These  funds  would  entirely  serve  educational  purposes  even  though  a  major 
motive  tor  proposing  the  program  is  the  need  for  fiscal  relief  to  States  and  localities.  For  further 
discussion,  see  chs.  6  and  7. 

>  Includes  NASA.  AEC,  and  basic  research  activities  supported  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
ti«n.  Other  R.  &  0.  activities  are  included  in  the  various  functional  area  budgets. 

'  The  decline  in  recommended  Federal  outlays  for  support  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  reflects 
an  assumed  implementation  ol  the  President's  Cflmmission  on  Postal  Organization  recommenda- 
tion that  postal  subsidies  (free  and  reduced  rateimail  and  other  public  service  costs)  be  limited 
to  3  percent  of  total  postal  revenue  requirementsj 


'  Other  Government  activities  for  1971  determined  as  the  residual  factor  after  all  specificilly 
analyzed  programs  were  accounted  tor.  This  figure  then  was  used  as  a  base  and  adjusted  in  nib- 
sequent  years  by  the  following  index  combining  forecasted  price  and  population  (as  a  proiy  Iw 
workload)  growth: 

1971 lOm 

1972 ::;::::::::;::;::::.:::.. i*^ 

1973 Ot( 

1974 U2.9 

1975 "J 

1976 la' 
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Although  our  budgets  call  for  more  federal 
outlays  in  nearly  all  areas  of  domestic 
affairs,  we  do  not  intend  simply  to  Increase 
funding  for  existing  programs.  Throughout 
the  Report  we  recommend  new  programs,  re- 
forms in  existing  programs  and.  In  some 
cases,  elimination  of  existing  programs. 

By  1976  our  budget  reflects  slgnlflcant 
expenditures  for  new  programs  such  as: 

National  Health  Insurance; 

Public  service  employment; 

Cash  assistance  for  the  poor  and  near  poor 
(replacing  the  present  welfare  system) ; 

Pre-school  education; 

General  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education; 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
grants  for  meeting  minimum  federal  read- 
ing and  mathematics  objectives; 

A  career  preparation  program  tied  to  sec- 
ondary schools; 

A  higher  education  loan  program  with  re- 
payment tied  to  a  percentage  of  future 
income; 

Grants  for  upgrading  local  police  depart- 
ment personnel; 

A  discharge  fee  system  to  curb  pollution; 

A  long  term  whole  farm  land  retirement 
program  (to  replace  the  present  agricultural 
ButMldy  programs) ; 

A  aeries  of  programs  designed  to  produce 
reform  In  the  tax  systems  and  structure  of 
states  and  localities. 

Otir  1976  budget  also  Includes  expenditures 
for  programs  in  which  we  recommend  major 
reforms — and.  In  many  cases.  Increased  ex- 
penditures. These  include: 

Social  Security  and  tinemployment  Insur- 
ance 

Food  stamps 
Social  services 
Model  cities 
Manpower  training 
Consumer  protection 

The  67  per  cent  Increase  In  total  federal 
outlays  we  recommend  between  1971-1976 
includes  major  shifts  In  the  portions  of  the 
federal  budget  spent  for  various  purposes. 
Health,  which  In  1971  accounted  for  only  8.1 
per  cent  of  federal  outlays  would  account  for 
19.5  per  cent  In  1976;  Income  support  would 
increase  from  5.3  per  cent  to  11.3  per  cent. 
National  defense  and  military  assistance  out- 
lays, on  the  other  hand,  would  fall  from  36.0 
per  cent  of  total  federal  outlays  to  14.3  per 
cent  in  1976. 


TABLE  1J.-SHARE  OF  FEDERAL  OUTUYS 
|ln  percent) 


1971 


Employment  and  manpower  training 1.3 

tcoflomic  conversion .1 

Social  insurance                          22!  4 

iiwjjne  support. I'.:::::::;:  i3 

neMtft g^  1 


2.4 


23.6 
11.3 
19.5 
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1971 


1976 


Education... 4.4  jg 

Fiscal  relief  for  States  and  localities..!." 2^7 

Metropolitan  development 1.2  2.5 

Housing. .8  1.1 

Transportation \,\  3.6  zis 

Environment  and  natural  resources '.  1.6  1.5 

Family  planning  and  population  growth .1 

Rural  development  and  agriculture 2.8  1.7 

Research  and  development 2.8  2.1 

Law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice...  .4  1.1 

Equal  opportunity .1  .1 

Consumer  protection .1  .\ 

National  defense  and  military  azsistance.  35. 0  14!  3 

Foreign  economic  assistance 1.4  2.1 

Net  interests 6.9  5.6 

Other  activities. 1.7 

ToUl 100.0  100.0 


REVENTJES  AND  ECONOMIC  POUCT 

Our  budget  proposes  that  federal  outlays 
rise  from  their  1971  total  of  $212.8  bllUon  to 
$353.5  billion  In  1976 — an  Increase  of  nearly 
$141  billion.  This  Increase  will  be  possible 
only  If  additional  revenues  sire  collected  by 
Implementing  new  tax  measures  and  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  rate  of  economic  growth — 
both  of  which  will  require  an  active  federal 
role. 

Restoration  of  full  employment  represents 
the  first  step  towards  putting  the  national 
economy  back  on  a  sound  footing.  The  fed- 
ered  government  can  contribute  greatly  to 
the  attainment  of  this  objective  by  stimulat- 
ing economic  growth  through  the  enactment 
of  sizeable  budget  deficits  In  1972  and  1973.» 
Creation  and  support  of  a  large  public  service 
employment  program  Is  another  federal  ac- 
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tlon  that  would  serve  to  reduce  the  Jobless 
rate  and  Increase  economic  activity.  In  addi- 
tion, a  monetary  policy  that  will  assure  the 
liquidity  necessary  for  such  an  expansionary 
fiscal  policy  Is  essential.  Reducing  unemploy- 
ment from  Its  present  6  per  cent  level  to  the 
fxUl-employment  standard  of  less  than  4  per 
cent  will  require  a  real  growth  rate  of  more 
than  5  per  cent  a  year  between  now  and 
1974  with  a  rate  of  at  least  4  per  cent  In  the 
years  thereafter.  If  such  expansionary  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  are  to  be  pvu^ued 
without  engendering  a  runaway  inflation,  the 
federal  government  will  have  to  resort  to 
much  stronger  measures  to  prevent  excessive 
price  and  wage  increases  than  those  being 
used  today.  The  first  step  ought  to  be  the 
full  application  of  the  great  power  of  the 
office  of  the  President  on  uncooperative  cor- 
porations and  labor  unions.  If  sixaslon  proves 
Inadequate,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  adoption  of  formal  price-wage  guide- 
lines or — as  a  last  resort — price  and  wage 
controls. 

Rapid  economic  growth  without  excessive 
Inflation  also  will  serve  as  a  major  source  of 
the  additional  tax  revenues  so  sorely  needed 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Financing  our 
recommended  programs  will  take  about  $159 
billion  In  new  federal  revenues  over  the  next 
five  years — the  difference  between  estimated 
1971  federal  revenues  of  $194  billion  and  re- 
quired 1976  revenues  of  $353  billion.  We  esti- 
mate •  that  the  rate  of  economic  growth  re- 
quired to  restore  full-employment  will  pro- 
duce $90  billion  In  new  federal  tax  revenues. 
ThU  fiscal  dividend  of  $90  billion  will  ac- 
count for  55  per  cent  of  the  $159  billion  In 
total  new  federal  revenue  needed. 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


GNP 1.004  1,094 

Gf<P  price  deflation 100.0  lb3.3 

Consumer  Pries  Index.. 100.0  104  1 

Unemployment  rate &$  5!o 


hJ'2 

1.288 

1,388 

1.489 

106.5 

109.7 

113.0 

116.4 

108.2 

112.3 

116.6 

121.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.S 

These  projections  suggest  then  that  1976 
federal  revenues  under  existing  tax  laws  will 
amount  to  $284  billion.  Since  our  1976  budget 
outlays  are  nearly  $70  billion  greater  than 
these  expected  resotirces.  It  is  clear  that  ad- 
ditional revenues  will  be  necessary  to  finance 
our  recommended  outlays.'  These  revenues 
will  have  to  be  raised  through  taxation. 

We  have  recommended  changes  in  the  so- 
cial security  and  unemployment  insurance 
payroll  taxes,  a  new  tax  on  individual  incomes 
and  corporate  payrolls  which  will  finance  a 
significant  portion  of  National  Health  In- 

surance,    and    Increased    reliance    on    user 

1976  charges,  particularly  for  certain  transporta- 
tion purposes.  The  total  additional  revenue 
from  these  tax  changes  would  amount  to 
sUghtly  more  than  $44  billion — still  $24  bil- 
lion less  than  would  be  needed  to  pay  for  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

TABLE  1:4.— THE  BUDGH  AT  A  GLANCE" 


recommended  $353.5  bllUon  In  outlays  we 
propose. 

We  recommend  reforms  in  federal  estate 
and  gift  t«uces  cmd  Individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes  primarily  to  make  theee  taxes 
more  equitable.  These  reforms  would  yield 
nearly  $6  billion  more  annually  in  taxes. 

Despite  all  these  Increased  yields,  federal 
revenues  In  1976  would  still  fall  about  $18 
billion  short  of  total  outlays  In  our  budget. 
Therefore,  we  tirge  adoption  of  a  10  per  cent 
surtax  on  individual  income  and  corporate 
profits  to  make  up  this  deficit.  However,  we 
recommend  that  this  surtax  be  Instituted 
only  after  the  economy  has  returned  to  full 
employment  and  only  after  we  have  achieved 
tax  reform  designed  to  make  our  tax  system 
more  equitable. 

These  spending  and  revenue  recommenda- 
tions would  produce  the  following  budget 
patterns: 


Administration 

Urban  coalition  recommendations 

Estimated  Proposed    . . 

1971                  1972  1972                  1973                  1974                  1975                    197$ 

oIItkl» 1M.193  217,593  213.600  241,900  303,500  328,100  353  505 

' 212.755  229,232  230,824  242,428  30U77  3271827  353:480 

_  S''n)lus  (deficit) (18  5j;)  (1,633)  („  j^^j  ^jjg^  ^—  —  - 

Ti.  Mpe^'u^el'liyve  Ve''Lre  fi^'iln!^^'^    Z^^^ !!''* '^i  ".?*i""l?*  *"r  «P«nditures-selective  reductions  In  tax  liabilities  designed  to  achieve  particular  social  and  economic  objectives. 

.-Klchartab  e«utions  SlSjt^Zn  of  intefes^^^  include  deductions  for  mortgage  interest  on  owner-occupied  homes,  medical  expenses 

Mjmiiguxions,  me  exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt,  and  the  exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance  policies.  Tax  expenditures  tor  all  purposes  totaled  J47,200,0O0,0O0  in  1969! 

THE  SCOPE  or  CHANGE  meet  Western  European  oountrles.  Federal  though  innovative,  can  hardly  be  considered 

\\M^  P*'°1?<»«<1  budgets  hardly  portend  revo-  government  spending,  which  has  remained  radical.  Most  are  already  seriously  and  widely 

tloruIi°*II  <=*»iig«.  Under  our  reoommenda-  »  virtuaUy  constant  20  per  cent  of  aNP  since  dlscuesed  as  public  policy  alternatives;  many 

ns,   the   public   sector    wotild    receive    a  I960,  would  Increase  under  o\a  recommenda-  have  long  been  law  in  Western  European 

™^er  portion  of  America's  total  economic  tlons  to  23.7  per  cent  erf  ONP  in  1976.  democradee. 

nwtffces.  but  still  not  u  high  a  portion  as  In  Similarly  the  new  programs  we  propoee,  al-  In  fact,  we  have  been  onucized  by  some 
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people  for  our  lack  of  daring  aind  far 
slghtedness.  Our  only  defense  Is  thati  we  con- 
sciously worked  within  a  flve-ye&B  frame- 
worlc-  our  budgets  are  for  1972-1976|and  not 
for  the  year  2000.  Much  of  what  we  iope  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  latter  yea*  simply 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  1976  befcause  of 
economic,  manpower,  and  time  cohetraints. 
Despite  the  significant  Increase  |we  pro- 
pose in  the  federal  budget,  our  recoqimenda- 
tlons  do  not  Imply  a  burgeoning  federal  bu- 
reaucracy of  a  great  Increase  In  fedoijal  power 
at  the  expense  of  states  and  localities. 

Most  of  the  higher  coet  new  Programs 
recommended  require  little  admlrilstrfttlve 
effort  other  than  determination  of  ellglbU- 
Ity — which  can  be  accomplished  |  through 
recourse  to  existing  Social  Security  tor  Inter- 
nal Revenue  records  which  are  hlgWy  mech- 
anized. Many  of  the  recommended  federal 
programs  providing  aid  to  states  arjd  locali- 
ties are  designed  to  strengthen  the  c^abUl- 
tles  of  those  Jurisdictions  to  cope  \*th  their 
own  problems.  I 

Nor  are  we  laboring  under  any  Uluslons 
that  more  spending.  In  Itself,  wUllallow  us 
to  accomplish  our  goals.  More  federil  spend- 
ing  viewed    sis    an    investment   wlklch    will 

provide  widespread  benefit  to  the  American 
people-clearly  Is  necessary.  The  social  costs 
of  not  making  thU  investment  wou(ld  be  far 
higher  than  the  aotxial  expenditure^  we  rec- 
ommend. But  It  \a  true  that  moqey  alone 
can  not  assure  we  reach  our  goalat  Reform 
U  needed  at  all  levels  of  governmeht. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  amouftt  of  red 
tape  required  of  applicants  for  federal  aid 
mvist  be  greatly  reduced.  The  internet  of  the 
consumer  and  of  the  pubUc  must]  be  built 
Into  the  federal  decision-making  i^ocese  to 
counterbalance  the  special  interests  that 
have  too  often  dominated  In  toe  past. 
Plnally,  the  federal  government  iiust  de- 
velop ItB  capacity  to  evaluate,  wl|;h  maxi- 
mum candor,  the  efficacy  of  Its  own  programs. 
All  too  often,  federal  programs  ha\(e  an  im- 
pact far  removed  from  original  Intent.  Un- 
til we  are  able  to  evaluate  oiir  efforts,  a  truly 
rational  formulaUon  of  public  pouiy  wUi  be 
Impoeelble,  even  by  men  of  the  pest  will. 
State  and  local  govemmente  must  be  far 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  tpelr  citi- 
zens than  they  have  been  In  the  past.  More 
and  better  planning  wUl  be  neceesatly  If  these 
Jurtsdlctlona  are  to  make  effective  Use  of  In- 
creased federal  funds.  So  will  cooperation 
among  adjoining  metropolitan  Jurtedlctlons, 
since  so  many  physical  and  social  problems 
span  legal  borders.  In  particular,  Suburban 
Jurisdictions  must  contribute  to  fcbe  solu- 
tion of  problems  In  the  central  cities;  they 
must  be  prevented  from  intensifying  the 
city's  problems  by  maintaining  segregated 
schools  and  housing.  All  of  theee  develop- 
ments should  be  encouraged  by  lincentlves 
and/or  requirements  that  are  tl^  to  re- 
ceipt of  federal  fxinds.  ; 

Plnally,  a  word  about  commltmei^t.  No  one 
doubts  that  we  poseeae  the  resoiircee  and 
knowledge  to  reach  our  goals.  What  we  have 
lacked  in  the  past  has  been  the  wUl.  William 
James  once  defined  courage  as  "th#  capacity 
to  will  effectively."  This  is  the  «u>aclty  we 
must  simunon.  If  we  do.  we  can  llnd  again 
the  reserves  of  vitality  that  can  lead  us  to 
the  attainment  of  our  ideals  as  a  nation — 
whether  they  be  in  this  set  of  national  pri- 
orities or  In  one  that  the  reader  piay  wish 
to  devise  for  himself. 

rOOTNOTSS 

>  Years  are  federal  Fiscal  Tears  un|«8s  other. 
wise  stated. 

•  Charles  Schiatze,  Setting  Natiouca  Priori- 
tiet.  The  1971  Budget,  Washington,  D.O. 
Brookings  Institution.  1070.  p.  vli. 

•All  dollar  figures  mn  "curfent" — I.e., 
adjvuted  for  inflaUon-^atber  th|kn  "real". 
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Thus  since  we  project  Inflation  as  measured 
by  the  consumer  price  Index,  will  be  21%  be- 
tween 1971-1076.  $121  biUlon  In  1076  would 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  goods  and 
services  that  $100  bUllon  can  purchase  In 
1071. 

♦  As  measured  by  the  ONP  deflator;  the  con- 
siuner  price  Index  can  be  exi)ected  to  rise  by 
21%. 

"  Our  recommended  budget  expenditure 
levels  are  set  at  the  full  employment  siuplus 
level,  the  level  of  revenues  which  would  be 
produced  If  the  economy  was  at  full  employ- 
ment. For,  1974-1076,  when  we  assume  that 
full  employment  will  be  achieved,  our  pro- 
posed budgets  show  very  slight  surpluses  of 
revenues  over  outlays.  In  1072  and  1073. 
actual  deflclts  are  recommended  because  full 
employment  wUl  not  have  been  achieved. 

•We  base  our' revenue  projections  on  the 
following  key  economic  assumptions: 

'Nearly  $115  billion  of  our  proposed  out- 
lays In  1076  will  be  financed  from  revenues 
raised  through  trust  funds  such  as  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  social  security,  and  a 
significant  portion  of  health  insurance  out- 
lays. This  Is  an  Increase  of  $55  billion  over 
similar  1071  outlays.  As  a/es\ilt.  while  total 
outlays  would  increase  by  $140  billion,  out- 
lays from  general  revenues  and  other  federal 
funds  would  increase  by  only  $85  billion — 
from  $153.5  blUlon  to  $238.5  billion. 
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COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
iriBS  1971-76— CHAPTER  2 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
chapter  2  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record: 

Chapter  2.  Emi>lotmint  and  Manpowib 

Nearly  25  years  ago,  America  pledged  itself 
to  full  employment  .  .  .  The  pledge  under- 
taken in  1946  remains  a  promise  rather  than 
a  reality  .  .  .  we  can  reduce  unemployment, 
in  the  long  run,  far  below  the  figure  of  3.8 
per  cent  termed  full'  employment  .  .  .  while 
still  retaining  stable  prices. 

There  is  no  more  sharply  meaningful  na- 
tional economic  Indicator  than  the  rate  of 
unemployment.  The  production  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
paycheck  he  or  she  brings  home  are  the 
energy  poles  of  the  American  economic  dy- 
namo. When  a  worker  Is  laid  off  not  only  Is 
his  production  lost — his  purchases  are  cur- 
tailed, his  credit  Is  cut  off,  and  his  savings 
are  drained.  The  dynamo  loses  a  bit  of  Its 
energy. 

Each  Increase  of  0.1  per  cent  In  the  rate  of 
unemployment  translates  to  86,000  men  and 
women  made  Idle.  The  economic  cost  of  their 
enforced  Idleness  Is  enormous,  but  the 
damage  In  terms  of  personal  lives — the  effects 
of  unemployment  on  Individuals,  families, 
and  communities — should  be  of  equal  con- 
cern In  making  the  governmental  choices 
which  affect  the  level  of  employment  In  the 
nation. 

Recognizing  the  debilitating  Impact  of 
unemployment,  America  nearly  26  years  ago 
pledged  Itself  to  full  employment.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  oT  1046  declared  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  the  responsibility  for 
creating  and  maintaining  "conditions  under 


which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  employ, 
ment  opportunities.  Including  self-employ, 
ment,  for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking  to 
work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power." 

In  December  1070.  however,  the  unem- 
ployment  rate  exceeded  six  per  cent,  a  flgurt 
far  beyond  any  definition  of  "full  employ- 
ment." The  unemployment  rate  Is  much 
higher  for  youth  and  much  higher  still  for 
black  youth.*  The  pledge  undertaken  In  1948 
remains  a  promise  rather  than  a  reality.  The 
goal  of  public  policy  has  already  been  de- 
clared, but  we  have  not  yet  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  towards  fulfilling  It. 

The  first  step  towards  full  employment  \a 
to  Improve  the  performance  oT  the  American 
economy.  If  the  economy  Is  operating  at  or 
near  full  capacity,  unemployment  will  be 
low.  Therefore,  maximum  utilization  of 
America's  prodigious  productive  capacity 
together  with  maintenance  of  a  healthly  rate 
of  economic  growth  (In  excess  of  4  per  cent 
over  the  long-term)  should  be  the  primary 
goals  of  national  economic  policy. 

A  high  level  of  aggregate  demand  (total 
demand  for  goods  and  services)  In  the  econ- 
omy will  ensure  the  availability  ol  Jobs.  But 
historically,  high  levels  of  demand  and  un- 
employment rates  below  4  percent  have  been 
accompanied  by  price  instability. 

This  association  of  events  has  given  rlw 
to  the  assumption  that  an  unemployment 
rate  near  4  per  cent  represents  "full  em. 
ployment"  and  that  attempts  to  reduce  the 
unemployment  rate  further  will  have  an 
Inflationary  effect  on  wages  and  prices,  since 
all  workers  who  possess  \iseful  skills  will  al- 
ready be  fully  employed.  However,  manpow- 
er specialists  are  aware  that  the  rate  of 
unemployment  we  call  full  employment  (the 
President's  1070  Ecorurmic  Report  assumes  a 
3.8  per  cent  unemployment  rate  as  the  "full 
employment'  Indicator)  is  not  the  best  we 
can  achieve  but  reflects  correctable  defects  In 
the  labor  market,  Acceptance  of  a  4  per  cent 
rate  of  unemployment  represents  a  loss  to 
the  nation  of  the  productivity  and  purchaa- 
Ing  power  of  millions  of  workers.  Theae 
"structural"  deficiencies  Include: 

A  mismatch  of  skills  between  Job  seeken 
and  available  Jobs; 

Inadequate  mobility  In  the  labor  market 

which  makes  It  dlfflciilt  to  match  Job  seeken 

with  available  jobs  within  their  skUl  range; 

Racial,  sexual,  and  religious  discrimination 

In  the  labor  market. 

By  successfully  attacking  these  structural 
problems  and  by  achieving  high  levels  of 
productivity  Increase,  we  should  be  able  to 
reduce  unemployment.  In  the  long  run,  far 
below  3.8  percent  while  still  retaining  stahle 
prices  (less  tlian  a  3  percent  Increase  yearly). 
However,  In  the  short  run.  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  problems  In  achieving  simul- 
taneously high  levels  of  employment  and 
price  stability.  There  are  several  alternatlye 
policies  to  cope  with  this  short-run  dilemma; 

A.  Decrease  aggregate  demand  (through 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies)  and  accept 
higher  levels  of  unemployment  In  order  to 
achieve  stable  prices. 

B.  Decrease  aggregate  demand  but  expand 
public  service  employment  as  unemployment 
Increases,  paying  for  the  expanded  public 
service  employment  out  of  Increased  taxaa. 

C.  Accept  higher  price  levels  In  order  to 
avoid  higher  unemployment. 

D.  Institute  short-term  giUdellnes  or  con- 
trols on  credit,  wages  and  prices  in  order 
to  maintain  high  employment  and  b»W« 
prices. 

Traditionally  Amerloa  has  opted  for  alter- 


» More  than  nine  per  cent  for  those  ag«d 
20-24;  14  percent  for  Negroes  within  tliat  age 
group. 
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native  (A),  while  most  Western  countries 
facing  the  same  dilemma  have  opted  for 
alternatives  (B),  (C),  and/or  (D).  As  a  re- 
sult, except  during  wartime.  America  has 
not  been  able  to  move  Its  unemployment  rate 
much  below  4  percent  without  "unaccept- 
able" price  Inflation.  However,  as  the  exam- 
ple of  European  countries  has  shown,  the 
unemployment  rate  can  be  pushed  much 
lower  if  we  are  willing  to  revise  our  attitude 
concerning  what  constitutes  an  "unaccept- 
able" rate  of  inflation.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  a  higher  rate  of  Inflation  be 
accepted  in  the  short-term,  if  that  factor 
should  prove  necessary  for  the  reduction  of 
unemployment  significantly  below  4  percent. 
The  short-term  cost  of  such  a  policy,  Is 
preferable  to  the  Irretrievable  social  and 
human  misery  brought  on  by  unemployment. 
Paul  Samuelson,  Nobel  Prize  economics 
laureate,  has  recently  declared  his  conviction 
that,  however  undesirable,  we  may  have  to 
live  with  a  4  percent  rate  of  price  Increase 
for  the  next  few  years. 

If  inflation  exceeds  even  this  level  (4  per- 
cent) we  recommend  that  efforts  to  decrease 
aggregate  demand  not  be  concentrated  solely 
in  the  area  of  monetary  policy.  Higher  in- 
terest rates  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
average  American  through  the  higher  cost 
of  credit,  both  consumer  and  mortage. 
Raising  taxes — particularly  after  the  tax  re- 
form reconunended  in  Chapter  21  of  this 
report — would  result  In  decreasing  excess 
•  demands  for  goods  and  services  where  such 
demands  are  really  excess:  at  the  higher 
income  levels.  In  order  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment, tax  Increases  to  combat  Inflation 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  expanded  pub- 
lic service  employment  program.  However,  if 
fiscal  policy  is  to  be  effective  It  must  become 
more  flexible.  The  President  must  be  given 
some  power  to  raise  or  lower  taxes  within 
qiecifled  limits,  as  the  economic  conditions 
warrant. 

Should  moderate  flscal  and  monetary  ef- 
forts not  be  sufllclent.  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  short-term  selective  con- 
trols or  Incentives  over  credit  wages  and 
prices  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  massive 
efforts  to  cut  demand.  There  Is  a  variety  of 
possible  policies:  "Jawboning",  guidelines, 
creation  of  a  wage-price  review  commiSBlon. 
and  direct  governmental  controls.  Any  one  or 
some  combination  of  these  incentives  or  con- 
trols might  prove  a  greatly  desirable  alterna- 
tive to  high  unemployment  and  sluggish 
growth. 

Indeed,  the  American  economy  mvist 
achieve  still  higher  growth  rates  to  absorb 
the  expected  rapid  Increase  In  the  civUian 
labor  force.  Growth  in  the  labor  force — 
which  we  estimate  will  easily  exceed  ten  mil- 
lion people  between  now  and  1976  • — will 
occur  because: 

The  number  of  Americans  eligible  to  enter 
the  labor  force  will  Increase  by  15  million 
between  1070-1076. 


"  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each  reference 
to  a  year  Is  to  the  federal  flscal  year  (P.Y.) 
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Military  personnel,  not  counted  as  part  of 
the  civilian  labor  force,  are  being  reduced. 
In  1071,  there  were  3.000.000  Americans  in 
the  military.  Under  our  recommendations, 
only  2,000.000  people  would  be  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  In  1076.  As  a  result  more  Ameri- 
cans will  enter  the  civilian  labor  force. 
(Measures  to-help  ex-military  and  military- 
related  workers  to  enter  peacetime  Jobs  are 
discussed  In  Chapter  3.) 

A  higher  percentage  of  women  can  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  labor  force  due  to  chang- 
ing perceptions  of  the  role  of  women  In  our 
society,  greater  provisions  for  child  care,  and 
the  gradual  breakdown  of  sexual  discrimina- 
tion in  the  labor  market.  In  1060  approxi- 
mately 43  per  cent  of  American  women  were 
In  the  labor  force  compared  to  33  per  cent 
In  1040. 

As  opportunity  for  employment  Increases, 
"discouraged  workers"  will  enter  or  re-enter 
the  labor  force.  According  to  1070  Labor  De- 
partment estimates,  nearly  700,000  people 
were  not  In  the  labor  force  because  they  felt 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  Job.  These 
people  are  not  counted  as  unemployed.  If 
they  were,  the  December  1070,  unemploy- 
ment rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  would  have 
been  6.8  per  cent,  rather  than  6.2  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  labor  force,  America  will  be  absorbing 
the  uncertain  Impact  of  advancing  tech- 
nology and  automation.  It  Is  clear  we  will 
be  able  to  produce  more  goods  with  fewer 
workers.  Some  economists  have  predicted  a 
permanent  employment  crisis  with  machines 
replacing  men  as  the  major  productive  re- 
soiu-ce.  Such  a  crisis  has  not  proved  as  im- 
minent as  earlier  proponents  of  this  thesis 
once  argued.  But  the  possibility  is  nonethe- 
less real  and  threatens  most  basic  assimip- 
tions  of  manpower  planning,  including  a 
fundamental  value  of  American  society — the 
"work  ethic." 

Work  has  long  been  viewed  as  a  normal 
condition  of  life  for  American  men;  It  is 
increasingly  becoming  so  for  women.  Indeed 
the  lack  of  employment  on  the  part  of  an 
able-bodied  male  adult  has  been  viewed 
traditionally  as  a  sure  sign  of  moral  un- 
worthiness.  At  the  same  time  human  labor 
was  and  Is  necessary  to  produce  the  goods 
America  desires.  But  If  the  technology  of 
the  futvu-e  enables  us  to  continue  increasing 
production  while  employing  a  relatively 
smaller  portion  of  the  labor  force,  would 
work  still  be  considered  desirable  for  moral 
reasons? 

Some  economic  philosophers,  such  as  Rob- 
ert Theobald,  suggest  that  we  must  abandon 
our  adherence  to  the  work  ethic  and  accept 
leisure  rather  than  work  as  the  normal  and 
desired  condition  of  most  Americans.  There 
are  public  policy  choices  which  would  hasten 
movement  towards  this  kind  of  society.  Ex- 
amples of  such  policies  Include  the  setting 
of  a  very  high  minimum  wage  or  a  very  high 
level  of  guaranteed  Income;  either  would 
tend  to  encourage  substitution  of  capital  for 
labor  in  the  production  process. 

However,  many  other  observers  Insist  that 
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the  work  ethic  continues  to  be  valid  and 
neither  can  nor  should  be  changed.  In  their 
view,  work  should  be  the  normal  condition 
for  most  Americans  and  public  policy  choices 
shovUd  ensiire  that  widespread  unemploy- 
ment does  not  result  from  advancing  tech- 
nology  and  Increasing  productivity.  Policy 
choices  which  would  enhance  this  kind  of 
society  include  devices  permitting  more  peo- 
ple to  be  employed  for  shorter  periods  of 
time  (shorter  work  weeks,  longer  vacations, 
etc.)  or  a  conscious  acceptance  of  less  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  In  order  to  keep  more 
Americans  employed. 

These  are  fundamental  choices — the  path 
taken  will  shape  America's  future.  Clearly, 
however,  within  the  next  flve  years — our  time 
framework — attltudlnal  changes  are  Ukely  to 
be  Incremental  rather  than  basic.  During 
that  time,  the  work  ethic  will  not  disappear 
and  full  employment  will  remain  a  primary 
American  value  and  goal.  Although  the  im- 
pact of  technology  during  that  Immediate 
period  la  uncertain,  we  can  say  with  confi- 
dence that  the  trend  towards  more  Jobs  In 
services  and  human  relations  will  continue 
and  accelerate.  This  will  occur  partly  because 
goods-producing  Jobs  are  more  easily  auto- 
mated and  partly  because  rising  Income  and 
education  have  created  a  greater  demand  for 
services,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 

PTTBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 

In  order  to  avoid  a  serious  long-term  un- 
employment problem.  Jobs  must  be  created 
and  skills  developed  in  sectors  which  will 
grow  as  a  result  of  these  changing  demand 
patterns. 

In  the  private  sector.  Jobs  will  be  created 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  response  to  consumer 
demands  as  long  as  a  healthy  growth  rate 
is  maintained.  The  public  sector,  however, 
does  not  respond  as  directly  to  changes  In 
demand.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  in  the  public 
sector  where  much  of  the  Increased  demand 
for  services  exists. 

It  Is  difficult  to  project  precisely  the  total 
national  scope  of  need.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology.  Automation,  euid 
Economic  Progress  has  estimated  that  the 
public  sector  as  a  whole  could  productively 
absorb  several  million  additional  employees, 
mostly  In  Jobs  which  are  needed,  but  do  not 
now  formally  exist.  These  Jobs  are  not  being 
done  because,  unlike  the  private  sector  where 
the  cost  of  labor  Is  paid  for  by  selling  prod- 
ucts, public  employee  wages  mtist  be  paid 
from  extremely  scarce  tax  revenues. 

In  a  1068  sample  stirvey  taken  for  the 
National  Urban  Coalition,  mayors  of  34  cities 
of  over  100,000  population  listed  the  numbers 
of  additional  workers  they  then  needed  to 
carry  out  necessary  municipal  services  but 
could  not  hire  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  revenues. 
Their  response  Indicated  that  the  nation's 
130  cities  over  100,000  population  had  an 
Immediate  need  for  more  than  140.000  new 
employees  in  13  categories  of  municipal  serv- 
ices ranging  from  education  to  police.  The 
needs  of  these  cities  have  undoubtedly  in- 
creased since  1068. 


TABLE  2:1.-  PROJECTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  NONPROFESSIONAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOB  POSSIBILITIES  IN  130  CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  OF  100  000  OR  MORE,  BY  POPULATION 

SIZE.!  1968 


i 


Population  size 

100,000-       250,000- 
,     ^  Total  (130         250,000         750,000 

Function  or  program  cities)     (80  cities)     (40  cities) 

Total 141.144  44.920  40,580 

Antipollution  enforcement 900  5^  2M 

S?!!?;'',''"---.-;  -• 39.134  10,704  15,000 

S^"l '^'ninistft'on 5,313  2,864  1,236 

Hrttli  and  hospitals. 18,790  6,120  6.596 

Highway  and/or  traffic 7.179  3  608  2  168 

nousing  codes  and  inspection 1.473  440  '576 

Note:  Based  on  replies  of  34  cities.  Excludes  answers  to  "other"  categories. 


750,000 

or  more 

(10  cities) 


55,644 


100 

13,430 

1,213 

6,074 

1,403 
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Population  size 


Function  or  program 


ToUl  (130 
cities) 


100,000- 

250,000 

(80  cities) 


250,000- 

750,000 

(40  cities) 


750,000 

or  more 

(10  cities) 


L'brary 3,159  1,176  gog 

P?"'":* 11,616  2,360  3,916 

I"*-- -■— - 5390  2.720  1,648 

Recreation  and  parks 14,359  5,696  2,900 

Urban  renewal  (or  rehabilitabon),  includ- 
ing Model  Cities 7,800  5,304  1,104 

Sanitation 7,534  2,816  1,868 

Welfare 18,497  544  2.428 


1,075 
5,340 
1,022 
5,763 

1,392 

2,850 
15,525 


Source:  Harold  Sheppard,  The  Nature  of  the  Job  Problem  and  the  Role  of  New  Public  Sarvlea 
Employment,  January  1969,  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Reseaidi,  p.  25. 
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Very  limited  public  service  emplo:Tnent 
programa  already  exist,  but  the  federai  gov- 
ernment does  not  now  provide  salary  support 
for  participants.  The  lack  of  salary  support 
greatly  limits  the  potential  usefulness  of 
these  programs.  We  recommend  thait  the 
federal  government  provide  state  ancf  local 
governments  and  non-proflt  public  ^rvlce 
organizations  with  a  grant  of  $4500  pearly 
for  each  Job  created.  The  recipient  Jurisdic- 
tion woud  be  required  to  match  that]  grant 
with  at  least  a  $1000  contribution  of  Itkown. 
The  grant  would  primarily  apply  tdwards 
salary  and  Initial  training  costs,  but] could 
also  be  applied  towards  administrative  cost. 
The  employee  would  receive  at  least  t>e  na- 
tional minimum  wage  or  the  prevalllnglmlnl- 
mum  wage  In  the  area,  whichever  Is  l^lgher. 

The  federal  government  would  specify  the 
categories  of  Jobs  for  which  grants  co^ild  be 
used.  Eligible  categories  woxild  Include  both 
paraprofeaslonals  and  professional^  In 
health,  law  enforcement,  education,  er*lron- 
mental  control,  etc.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
grants,  recipient  governments  or  orgiiniza- 
tlons  would  have  to  ensure  that  the  cheated 
Jobs  provide  entry  level  employees  with  op- 
portunities for  advancement.  I 

We  estimate  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments could  absorb  250,000  public  service 
Jobs  dxirlng  1972  and  an  additional  360,000 
tbe  following  year.  By  1976,  a  total  it  one 
million  public  services  Jobs  should  be 
created  by  the  recommended  prograif ;  the 
number  could  be  further  expanded  If  un- 
employment rises  occurred.  Total  ei^iploy- 
ment  would  Increase  by  more  than  the; num- 
ber of  public  service  Jobs  created  slnca  these 
new  Jobs  would  likely  be  held  by  Individuals 
who  tend  to  consume  a  relatively  hlgli  por- 
tion of  their  Incomes,  thereby  boosting  ag- 
gregate demand. 

The  precise  Impact  on  the  unemployment 
rate  of  this  recommended  public  servloe  em- 
ployment program  Is  difficult  to  aase^s  be- 
cause It  Is  unclear  how  many  of  the  newly 
created  Jobs  woxild  go  to  the  xmemployed 
and  how  many  to  those  Just  enterliig  the 
labor  ftwce.  However,  we  estimate  thjB  un- 
employment rate  would  be  reduced  to  40  per 
cent  In  1973  and  to  3.5  per  cent  or  below 
thereafter.  This  would  mark  the  beslj  non- 
wartime  national  performance  In  forty  years. 
Federal  outlays  for  this  public  servloe  em- 
ployment program  would  amount  t^  $1.1 
billion  In  1972,  and  $4.6  billion  In  1976  J  How- 
ever, these  outlays  would  be  partially' offset 
by  increased  taxes  p>ald  by  the  workers  enter- 
ing the  public  service  Jobs. 

IMPIlOVnfG  STRDCTTTHAL  DEFICIENCrE$ 

Manpower  training  programs  are  in^nded 
to  provide  Jobs  for  p)artlclpants  while  at  the 
same  time  lowering  the  unemployment  rate. 
Judged  by  these  criteria,  the  program*  have 
been  a  dlsappdntznent.  Without  cl^nges, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  Improvement. 

In  theory,  manpower  training  programs 
csn  reduce  unemployment  rates  that  are  al- 
ready relatively  low.  By  training  workws  In 
areas  of  skill  shortages  (I.e.,  alleviating  "bot- 


y 


Public  service  employment ' 

Number  ot  ;ob$  (thousjnds) 

Minpower  training  grants' 

VoMtional  rehabilrtation  > 

U.S.  Employment  Service  Administration. 
Rnearcn  and  devetopment 


Totil- 


>  Public  sarviec  inclades  mainstream  and  public  Mr  rice  careen. 

>  Child  care  components  not  included  here;  they  arf  Included  instead  in  education  budget. 
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tleneck"  problems)  and  Unking  training  pro- 
grams directly  to  Job  openings  in  these 
areas,  the  total  number  of  people  en»ployed 
can  be  Increased  and  the  Inflationary  effects 
of  labor  scarcity  reduced.  Unfortunately,  ef- 
forts to  train  for  bottleneck  areas  have  not 
shown  success  in  the  past;  manpower  train- 
ing probrams  during  periods  of  high  employ- 
ment have  not  led  to  Jobs.  Rather  they  have 
served  as  Income  maintenance  progrsuns  for 
participants. 

During  times  of  less  than  full  employment, 
manpower  training  programs  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, even  In  theory,  to  lead  directly  to 
a  Job  or  to  affect  the  imemployment  rate 
significantly.  In  a  tight  Job  market.  Job 
openings  requiring  relatively  low  skills  are 
scarce.  In  the  absence  of  a  Job  creation  pro- 
gram and  with  no  change  in  the  national 
economy's  performance,  the  only  way  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  jjeople  can  become  em- 
ployed directly  as  a  result  of  manpower 
training  programs  is  If  they  replace  ctirrently 
employed  workers. 

The  Justification  of  manpower  training 
programs  during  times  of  leas  than  full  em- 
ployment is  either  as  a  form  of  Income 
maintenance  (since  they  provide  living  allow- 
ances) or  as  an  opportunity  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  acquire  relevant  skills  so  that  when 
the  economy  improves  they  will  be  in  a  jx)- 
sttlon  to  secure  Jobs.  Particularly  as  ad- 
vancing technology  renders  many  present 
skills  outmoded,  manpower  training  pro- 
grams can  play  an  important  role  in 
upgrading  the  abilities  of   the  labor  force. 

Present  manpower  training  programs  have 
focused  almost  totally  on  the  unemployed 
and  particularly  on  unemployed  youth.  These 
programs  have  not  by  themselves  been  very 
successful.  Enrollees  are  usually  very  un- 
skilled when  they  enter;  when  they  leave 
they  are  often  unable  to  find  employment 
utilizing  the  modest  skills  they  may  have 
acquired.  TTie  recommended  public  service 
employment  program  ( including  the  training 
associated  with  It)  would  seem  much  more 
appropriate  a  program  for  unemployed  youth. 
Manpower  training  programs  in  the  future 
should  concentrate  on  skill  upgrading,  par- 
ticularly for  the  underemployed  poor  and 
lower-middle  income  workers  and  for  labor 
force  re-entrants. 

In  1970,  1.360,000  Individuals'  were  en- 
rolled in  manpower  training  programs.  We 
expect  this  number  to  rise  to  nearly  1,900,000 
by  1976. 

Administration  of  manpower  training  must 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  Improvement  If 
these  efforts  are  to  be  effective.  Currently 
there  is  a  bewildering  patchwork  of  programs, 
many  of  them  with  separate  delivery  sys- 
tems. There  is  almost  imanimous  agreement 
that  the  various  programs  should  be  consoli- 
dated and  that  manpower  funds  should  be 
distributed  with  greater  attention  to  local 
need. 


'  Expressed  In  man-years.  Since  the^  average 
period  In  a  program  is  less  than  ope  year, 
many  more  Individuals  aotually  participated. 

TABLE  2:2.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER 
lOutlays,  In  millions  a(  currint  dollars] 
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We  proposed  that  a  portion  of  federal  man- 
power funds  be  set  aside  for  consolidated 
manpower  grants  to  cities  over  75,000  in  pop- 
ulatlon.  A  city  wovild  be  eligible  for  this 
grant  upon  presentation  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  a  manpower  plan  satisfying  clear 
federal  standards.  The  remaining  portion  of 
federal  manpower  and  training  funds  would 
be  given  to  states,  upon  receipt  of  a  state 
manpower  plan,  for  dlistributlon  among  their 
various  localities  imder  76,000  population. 
A  federal  distribution  formula  based  oa 
local  unemployment  rates,  total  number  of 
unemployed,  and  per  capita  Income  wovild 
determine  allocation  of  the  funds  among 
various  cities  and  states. 

In  order  to  encourage  widespread  partici- 
pation In  manpower  training  programs,  day- 
care facilities  shotild  be  made  available  to  all 
enrollees.  Indeed,  our  recommendations  on 
day  care.  Chapter  6,  would  make  these 
facilities  available. 

Better  basic  education,  more  effective  at- 
tacks on  racial  and  sexual  discrimination, 
improved  labor  market  mobility  and  effective 
manpower  training  programs  will  all  be  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  achieve  high  employment 
with  reasonable  price  stability.  We  recom- 
mend (Chapter  6)  significantly  increased 
fimdlng  for  all  levels  of  education,  and  par- 
ticularly for  career  preparation  and  contin- 
uing education.  The  civil  rights  section 
(Chapter  16)  explicitly  outlines  adequately 
funded  programs  to  achieve  an  end  to  racial 
and  sexual  discrimination  in  employment. 

A  major  barrier  to  labor  mobility  Is  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  present  Job  placement  serv- 
ices. Federal  responsibility  In  this  area  lies 
with  the  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
system.  The  ability  of  this  system  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  has  been 
aertotisly  questioned. 

An  effective  Job  placement  system  must  be 
nationwide  In  scope.  The  present,  largrty 
state-controlled  syertem  Is  obsolete.  Pore- 
most  among  the  changes  needed  Is  the  fed- 
eralization of  the  Employment  Service  to 
permit  It  to  pursue  national  policy  and  na- 
tional goals.  A  second  basic  change  would 
entail  a  significant  upgrading  of  Employ- 
ment Service  personnel  through  training. 
Establishment  of  some  higher  salary  posi- 
tions would  attract  more  qualified  persons. 
We  also  reconunend  Intensive  research  ef- 
forts to  develop  more  effective  Job  placement 
systems  Including  further  development  of 
computerized  Job  banks.  These  actions  com- 
bined with  reforms  in  unemployment  InsuT' 
ance  (Chapter  4)  shotild  make  Involuntary 
unemployment  both  less  difficult  financially 
and  shorter  In  duration. 

We  recommend  that  a  relocation  allow- 
ance be  provided  as  an  adjvistment  benefit 
for  workers  displaced  from  defense-related 
Industries  during  the  next  two  years  (Chap- 
ter 3) .  The  Impact  and  cost  of  this  program 
should  be  studied  to  determine  If  It  should 
be  extended  to  Include  other  unemployed 
workers. 


Administration 


Urtian  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed 
1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


97 


1,585 
604 
344 

176 


;2^:::::: 

1,809 
620 
363 

176 


1,125 
(250) 

1,893 
676 
450 
250 


2,700 
(600) 

2,050 
703 
500 
340 


3,150 
(750) 

2.463 
730 
550 
412 


3.937 
(875) 

2,246 
758 
575 
420 


4.500 

(1.000) 

2,074 

717 

600 

420 


2.806 


2,968 


4,394 


6,293 


7,305 


7,936 


8,381 


» Vocational  rebabilitation  Includes  veterans  vocational  retiabilitation. 
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TOR  CHAMOINO  NATIONAL   PRI-     iJi,"SS;bS?t "Sly trX«5~lMl-»-    "..  wortert  onrtoai  •>>"'■  J"'"^"^, 

^n^  '"'-'CHAPTER  3     ^s  H"rS'-r.jr»rs;  KSL-r^i^-s  tir.s^.'p,^/' 

nT^icnieS  i^^ke^rafumen,  f!«men.  and        The   defense-related   unemployed    should 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE       £SH^^»- '^""»-°^'  '^  "  ^  "^"^"  ^^T^' 

or  MASSACHUSFTTS  S»^"uUrlThaSi  hit.  Since  these  Indus-     Wnpower   training   programs.   "I^'   ^^^f. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^efTre  concentrated  in   a  few  geographic     component  of  the  ■•^^^^}^%^^^°^Sa 

THursaav.  May  20,  1971  -^r'^^^T"^  V^^  ^T^^X    Sl^^a^^L^  s^SSs^r-cSM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include     ?^J^'b,  ^rmgei^^,    anY  ckmbridge-Boeton     to  miUt«y  nee<^ and  are  m.  longer^  gr^t 

chS:er  3  of  the  National  Urban  CoaU-      are  already  feeling  slgnmcant  stress^  demand  m  ^^^^ -^-^id^s  ISme    a 

tlon's  "Counterbudget:   A  Blueprint  for         Yet  the  federal  8°'"^«'^*^„j''°  ''J^     finable  national  resource.  They  should  be 

aUging   National    Priorities    1971-76"      Pf"/i'^«|  ^S^ehTe  arHow^  tb^n^^     S^'id  toward  new  needs  and  problems.  We 

to  the  Record:  '^"Lt^nHaVd^frnsecutb^k  unemployed     can    expect-and    our    budget    would    en- 

^     CKAP^K  3.  ECONOMIC  COKV^ON  ^^^ ^rl^s^^Sr  vSy  no  Lsjst-     cour^^^nc-«ed  «lemand,l^^^^^^^ 

we  are  already  in  the  midst  of  a  substan-  ^^^^  ,^  ^helr  efforts  to  find  employment  In  ^d  de«^  ^Znl  W^rop^" 'conversion 
tial  defense  cutback,  yet  unemployed  defense     ^^  ^„^„„y  ^t^  virtuaUy  no  growth  5°no!^^X"^^I  avXble    to    enable 

Zrkers  receive  virtuaUy   no  assi»tance  in  ^ro\Af^^   of   economic   convewlon   Is     Jf "°!^^P'     ^^Xto  return  to  school  for 

Zir  efforts  to  find  employment  in  an  not  oneVlthout  precedent  for  the  aa  econ-  ^^^l^^^'^  ^^^^.^  ^^^"l,,^  ^^.  -n,^ 
tconomy  with  virtually  no  growth.  ^^ly.   Defense   spending   ^e"   '«"^,^37-6  P«     ^*J!^fon^iiowshlp  would  pay  full  tuition 

The  sharp  defense  spending  cut  expected  ^^,  „j  qnP  at  the  end  of  World  War  H  ^^l^^°l^^^^°^'^^,^  provide  a  $6,000  llv- 
at  the  end  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  wUl  ^^^^^  ^  only  6.6  per  cent  In  1947.  In  the  }°;  *J°  y^t^^^g  second  year  (the  recipient 
Jroduce  jarring  economic  hardship  for  some  ^^^^  lod,  almoet  10,°^""°'^,^^*°,^^  wouW  be  ««l^^^«t^«^*  assistance  the 
Segments  of  American  society.  The  experi-  ^^^^  ^^e  demobilized  from  the  armed  ^°"^^j'*[*'''o|j7^u^dred  thousand  of  these 
^  IS  hardly  new  In  America.  Government  j^^„  However,  post-World  War  n  ^nver-  ^^^*^^^  SoiLd^Se  available  over  the 
poUcy  changes  such  as  military  demoblllza-      gj^n  was  bolstered  by  a  backlog  of  savings     ^e^^^^ps  woum  oe 

SSn.  closing  of  military  bases,  and  liberal-      ^^^  consumer  demand  which  has  been  pent     next  t^r«»  5^"_^  ^j^^m  are 

^tlon  of  trade  agreements  all  have  caused  ^^^ng  four  years  of  total  mobilization.     ,,  J^^  ?»f  i^^^^^'^^  °L^grams  to 

wute  adjustment  problems  for  certain  work-        ^Economists  agree  that  maintenance  of  ag-     ^f  "Jf  •^^^t^^Sj^viUan  ^^^  num- 

ers,  companies,  and  geographical  areas   IT^e  ^^^^^  (^^tal  demand  for  goods  and     ^  *^^"?1^  iTnow  about  double  that  of 

federal  government  has  In  the  past  done  little  |^^«  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^ry  requirement  for  as-  ber  °\^i»^^^ ^^^^  j  ^mon  In  1970 
to  alleviate  the  undesirable  side  efects  of  Its  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  transition  pe^od  and  P^^VletMm  l^^'^l\^^^  1963-1966) . 
poUcy  changes.  However,  the  major  shift  in  ^^^   j^^eral    government   must   assure     ^<^^'~^Y°,f^^^d  530  OOO  servicemen 

^eAiment    spendlng-from    oveneas    de-     ^^her  expenditures  are  substituted  for  de-     Approxlm^ly^^.OW  ana  J>«o^w« 
S^lon  to  building  at  homfr-re«>mmend«l      ^^  ^^^^^  outlays.  Cert^ainly  there  wUl     ^l\.^^^'^^'^^^^t^Z<i  defense  ^- 

in  this  report  requires  federal  action  toas-  ^  ^^  difficulty  finding  alternative  uses  for  f^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^le^el  off  at  400^ 
sure  that  these  side  effects  do  not  become     ^^^^j  ^^^^   ^here  are  tremendous  unmet     ture.  I^schargees  wouia 

insuperable  political  obstacles.  needs— in  metropolitan  development,  health,     througn  i*"*"'"-  .  veterans 

wfare  already  faced  with  major  conver-  ^^uslng.  Income  maintenance,  fiscal  relief  J^\;S^'^^  ^^^^'tr^ntL^f^iZ^^ 
don  problems  a^  our  military  involvement  ^°  ^^  ^^d  localities,  education,  poUutlon  aged  20-29  was  6.5  per  cent^^  March  1970. 
m  Southeast  Asla-and  defense  spending  ^^.^ol  and  other  areas.  We  have  recom-  a  full  P'^^";^  P^°l  ??^iv  n^eeent^ 
Elated  with  It^wlnds  down.  These  con-  ^^^^^  increases  totaling  »54  bUllon  In  fed-  veterans  of  the  same^CT^  y  pre^nt^J^ 
^on  problems  will  be  intensified  by  any  ^^  non-defense  spending  by  1973  (over  1971  grams  °^  PJ[f-<"f^f,^?*  ^'^"^I  ^^S^^ 
further  reductions  In  the  defense  budget.  ^^^^^^  ^hese  spending  Increases  should  as-  ing  must  be  greatly  '^P^^^^**  "^^^^ 
Wehave  recommended  a  real  decrease  to  de-  '^!.  ^  healthy  growth  rate  in  the  overaU  counselling  should  ^  »'»^*'''«' J?.  "J,  "|° 
S^^^^nd'STo^  approximately  •lablUlon  ^/tto^  S^nJmrand  prevent  any  rise  in  tralningln  c^ll^  em^oym^t^lU^^^^^ 
beyond  that  which  is  directly  attributable  ^^^  national  unemployment  rate.  Nonethe-  be  offered.  Cort  of  th«e  pro^aiMWO^ 
to  a  decrease  of  spending  in  Vietnam.  ^^^^  t^^ere  wUl  be  mlcroeconomic  problems      JIW  mmion  in  197^  and  WSmllU^tajg^ 

Defense  spending  U  currently  an  Impor-  conlsentrated  among  the  occupations,  Indus-  m  1971  the  total  cost  for  these  programs  was 
tant  component  of  our  economy.  At  the  tries,  and  geographical  areas  we  have  already  $14  mllUon  _^.  ^  ,...  ^,,,.  _-rticlDatlon 
height  of  the  Vietnam  War  ( 1968)  more  than  mentioned.  Specific  policies  must  be  devised  veterans  educa.tion  ( G.r  B^"*  P^^T^Iith 
10  percent  of  our  national  labor  force  was     ^^  ^j^al  with  these  problems.  ^^}^  ^"  '^.'*^„.  ?n  J^rna^w  iS^er 

employed  In  defense-related  Jobs.  This  per-         unemployed  Worlcer,:  Programs  suggested     Worid  War  n  ^^terans.  Approximately  16  per 
centage  has   already   dropped   substantlaUy     elsewhere   in   the   report  wUl   do   much  to     cent  of  y»«tnam  veterans  are  now  ^^ 
due  to  decreased  Vietnam  spending  and  Is     |^  ^^  conversion  of  workers  from  defense-     in  schools.  We  should  attempt  to  Incre^ 
expected  to  reach  7.4  percent  by  the  end         ^^^  ^  ^ther  employment.  These  include     participation  to  20  per  cent  by  1974^  L^ 
of  1971.1  Assuming  that  the  additional  cuts     i^provments  In  unemployment  Insurance,  a     than  10  per  cent  of  "^"tary  discharges  pw 
in  the  defense  budget  we  recommend  are     ^J^  assistance  program,  and  a  pubUc  serv-     tlclpate   In   Veterans   On-the-JobTralning 
made,   defense   related   employment   should     j       employment  program    (See  Chapter  4).     P^OK^ams:   a  flgui^  which  we  expe^^ 
fall  to  about  5.6  percent  of  the  national  labor     however     a    more    specific    supplementary     crease  to  15  per  cent  Inunediately  and  fau 
force  by  1973  and  weU  below  6  percent  by     nrogram  of   assistance  should   be  provided     back  to  10  per  cent  by  1974 
1976  Immediately    for    the    "conversion    unem-         Disadvantaged    Areas:    Some    states    ana 

The  decrease  In  defense  employment  will     -loygd  ••  localities  face  localized  depressions  as  large 

occur  in  three  areas:  armed  forces  personnel,  ^  ,^e  model  for  such  a  program  already  defense-related  Industries  or  mlUtary  bases 
Department  of  Defense  clvUlan  employees,     exists  for  workers  displaced  as  a  result  of     are  closed  or  out  b«ok. 

and  employees  of  defense-related  Industries  ^^^  Trade  Expanison  Act  of  1962.  Provisions  xhe  Ofllce  of  Economic  Adjustment  to  tte 
(mUltary  hardware  producers  and  their  j^^^  ^^^^  ^t  could  form  the  basis  of  an  Department  ol  Defense  was  set  up  In  1961  to 
primary  suppliers) .  After  otir  recommended  adjustment  assistance  program  meeting  the  provide  planning  and  technical  assistance  for 
cuts.  3.6  mlUion  fewer  Americans  wovild  be     needs  of  former  defense  workers.  communities  suffering  the  consequences  of 

employed  In  defense  Jobs  by  1973  than  In         ,_  program  would  gviarantee  eligible     defense  cutbacks  of  any  kind.  However,  tt»e 

1968.  According  to  Defense  Department  estl-  ^ers  an  Income  equal  to  76  per  cent  of     office  has  WOTked  solely  with  communities 

mates,  nearly  2.2  million  of  these  Jobs  wUl  .     -devious  salary  for  a  year.  A  former     affected  by  ((hutdowna  of  mlUtary  Dasee    it 

have  disappeared  by  June  1971.  dJen^  worker  working  at  another  Job  at     has    assisted   more   than    100   communities. 

fei  Xn  76  per  centTf  his  previous  salary     The  Economic  Development  Administration 

TABLE  3:1.-DEFENSE  RELATED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  Xilrt    receive    adjustment    assistance    suf-      (EDA)  also  Is  authorized  to  assist  communl- 

PROJECTIONS  ?-°^jft    to    brtnT  t^    total    salary    to    the     ties  where  bases  have  closed  (If  unen^loy- 

[in  million,!  JSSnte^  le^  Some  lower  paid  recipient,     ment  exceeds  the  national  average  by  60  per 

! ! ^uld  become  eUglble  for  cash   assistance     cent).  Aartstance  Includes  plants  and  loan 

End  of  fi«.l  year-  ^S    (with    the  ""adjustment   grants   con-     guaranty  for  new  or  expanding  commercial 

— — Bldered  earned  Income) .  Workers  receiving     or  Industrial  firms. 

1968   1971    1972    1973     1975     ^^^f^eT^wslstance  would,  of  course,  not         We  recommend  that  a  new  Office  of  Eco- 
^rtiXefoTmiemployment  insurance.  nomlc    Conversion    be    "'"^^tM    to    provWe 

'^'Tr^Sfcr'-'!^:    3.5     3.6     .1     2.0      ..0  B-SS      -plo^enHor  ^^^  ^rtlt  rff^ectr^^dJ^n^  to   ^efe^^ 

S^^^e^re^e^:   11     l\     V\     ^      ll     T^r^^.oTT'r^^r^^nd-'tZ^.     ^11^" spending     or     o^er^  ^overnm-t- 

^- -3  -  "  -  -  r;sre^gi^-;rmtrn^irrbiuiy,r,;irai^^^^^^ 

-^;^^^^;;n;^^^^^^..  ST^L'LS^ther  jobs.  The  relocation  allow,      governmental    programs    which    can    a-lst 
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such  communltlea.  Primary  among  thlsa* 
would  t>«  EDA  assistance,  whlcb  should '  b« 
made  available  to  affected  oommiinltles.    i 

DUadvantaged  ftrvu:  A  number  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  schemes  have  proposed 
mechanisms  to  encourage  defense  firms  |  to 
diversify  or  convert  to  civilian  production. 
However,  there  Is  widespread  doubt  concern- 
ing the  ability  of  major  defense  contracUcM-s 
to  convert  effectively.  In  many  cases  top 
management  Is  unfamiliar  with  the  oompAtl- 


Adjustment  assistance 

Relocation  a$S4$tance 

Conversion  fellowships 

Predischarge  counseling  and  manpower  training. 
Veterans  on-the-job  training  > 


Total >. 


>  Counted  here  rather  than  in  budget  tor  employment  and 
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tlve  world  of  the  commercial  market  place; 
major  defense  concerns  often  have  low  capi- 
talization, limited  generalized  marketing 
capacity,  and  insufficient  experience  In  pro- 
ducing high-volume  output  at  low  unit  cost. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
couraging history  of  failure  in  commercial 
diversification  efforts  by  defense  firms.  In 
this  context,  there  Is  no  compelling  reason 
to  artificially  protect  defense  firms  from 
the  healthy  competition  of  the  market.  Those 

TABLE  3:2.— ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
(Outlays,  in  millions  of  current  dollars) 
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which  are  able  to  adapt  will  survive  of  their 
own  accord. 

rOOTNOTES 

I  Years  are  federal  Fiscal  Years  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

'This  estimate  assximes  720,000  lald-off 
defense  workers  with  an  average  previously 
weekly  salary  of  $200  for  an  average  dura- 
tion of  12  weeks  In  1972,  and  660,000  In  1973. 
We  estimate  30  per  cent  of  the  total  laid  off 
will  move  at  an  average  cost  of  $450. 


Administration- 


Urban  coalition  recommendations- 


Estimated  Proposed 

1971  1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


14 
164 


178 


1,347               1,228 

212                  199  

90                  267                  174                   39  

13  98  71                    SI                    52                    54 

203  197  141                    f7                   70                    73 

lis  r944  TsM                  292                  161                   127 


manpower  training. 


•  Veterans'  education  outlays  subsumed  under  education  budget  and  notinduded  in  totals  here 


COUNTERBUDOET:  A  BLUKPRINT 
FOR  CHANGINO  NATIONAL  PHI- 
ORTTIES  1971-76— CHAPTER  4 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  3 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  4  of  the  National  Urban  Co4li- 
tion's  "Oounterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76'!  in 
the  Record:  ' 

Chapter    4.    Income    Maintenance:    So<iiAL 

INSTTRANCE    AND    INCOME    SUPPORT 

As  a  consequence  of  our  recommendations , 
poverty  in  America  iDOuld  be  offlctilly 
eliminated.  ' 

The  budget  proposed  In  this  report  1$  a 
budget  for  a  growing,  productive  America. 
Programs  and  poUcles  assume  an  eoonotny 
providing  a  high  level  of  employment  ami  a 
government  goal  of  assuring  a  decent  job  at 
a  decent  wage  for  all  Americans.  Therefbre 
we  expect  most  Americans  will  continue  to 
rely  on  wages  and  salaries  from  employment 
for  a  high  portion  of  their  Income.  As  a  re- 
sult, reoocunendatlons  made  elsewhere  prc>b- 
ably  will  affect  most  Americans  more  t^aa 
^>eciflc  proposals  In  this  chapter.^ 

Yet  there  are  some  Americans  who  do  not 
receive  an  adequate  share  of  the  benefits  of 
the  eoonotny  even  when  it  la  operating  at 
full  capacity.  For  these  Americans,  wacE^a 
from  employment  will  not  srifflce.  In  1960, 
nearly  24  million  persons  lived  aa  Inoomea 
balow  the  subslstenoe  level  as  calculated  by 
the  Census  Bureau  ($3,743  for  a  family  of 
four  in  1969).*  Projections  suggest  that  In 
1976,  under  present  income  malntenatioe 
programs,  21  millloa  will  atUI  be  below  tiie 
poverty  line.* 

There  la  not  space  In  this  report,  not  Is- 
there  any  longer  need,  to  justify  federal  ef- 
fects to  eliminate  poverty.  That  goal  Is 
clearly  stated  In  the  Eoonomlo  Opportunity 
Act  of  1966,  and  It  has  been  incorporated  to 
some  degree  in  almost  every  activity  of  the 
federal  government.  Numerous  govemmfnt 
programs  are  designed  to  aaelst  poor  pea|>le 
to  become  independent  wage  earners;  these 
range  from  training  of  individuals  to  pto- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


grams  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
regions.  Prom  our  projections  above,  it  can 
be  seen  that  we  expect  these  efforts,  in  a 
growing  economy,  to  have  significant  effects 
In  reducing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
Americans  living  in  poverty.  Nevertheless 
there  will  remain,  in  1976.  the  21  million 
people  unable  to  pay  for  basic  needs,  and 
additional  millions  lacking  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living  even  though  they  are  able 
to  sustain  themselves. 

The  continued  existence  of  poverty  will 
have  widespread  consequences.  Inadequate 
Inoome  not  Infrequently  means  InadeqiLate 
health,  housing,  and  education.  In  addition, 
society  as  a  whole  suffers  t>oth  through  loss 
of  economic  productivity  (resulting  In  a  low- 
ered Qross  National  Product)  and  through 
unrealized  human  potential. 

The  causes  of  poverty  and  Inadequate  In- 
come are  many — Inadequate  employment  op- 
portunity in  the  economy,  lack  of  skills,  dis- 
ability, old  age  and  family  responsibilities. 
Income  maintenance  programs  to  supplement 
Income  from  productive  employment  must  be 
designed  to  deal  with  people  in  these  widely 
divergent  circumstances.  Present  government 
programs  provide  both  in-kind  assistance 
(food  stamps,  housing  subsidies.  Medicare) 
and  cash  assistance.  There  are  two  basic  ways 
the  government  supplies  cash:  social  insur- 
ance, such  as  Social  Security  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  and  inoome  support 
such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren and  Old  Age  Assistance. 

In  genersil,  we  favor  cash  rather  than  in- 
kind  assistance  since  the  recipient  U  provided 
with  a  greater  degree  of  personal  freedom 
and  dignity  in  determining  how  to  allocate 
his  personal  resources.  However,  In  those 
cases  where  supply  (particularly  In  housing 
and  health  care)  does  not  readily  expand  to 
meet  Increased  demand  from  low-income 
families,  in-kind  assistance  mtist  be  con- 
tinued, at  least  until  the  imbalance  is 
corrected. 

Present  social  insurance  programs  are  de- 
ficient in  both  the  extent  of  coverage  and 
benefit  levels.  Social  Security,  probably  the 
soundest  of  all  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, nonetheless  does  not  provide  adequate 
benefits  for  many  recipients.  Large  numbers 
of  workers  are  not  covered  by  Unemployment 
Insurance:  Those  who  are  covered  receive 
an  average  of  only  34  percent  of  their  pre- 
vious weekly  wage. 

Present  Income  support  programs,  particu- 
larly Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC),  have  been  widely  criticized  by 


nearly    all    elements    of    American    society. 
AFDC's  defects  Include  the  following : 

Benefit  levels  vary  widely  from  state  to 
state  and  are  insufficient  almost  everywhere. 

The  program  is  structured  in  many  States 
to  encourage  family  break-ups. 

The  program  affords  recipients  little  in- 
centive to  work. 

Both  kinds  of  programs  must  be  expanded 
to  assure  every  household  an  adequate  In- 
come. Greatly  improved  social  insurance  pro- 
grams must  be  provided  for  Americans  who, 
through  age,  disability  or  involuntary  tm- 
employment,  no  longer  earn  income.  In  addi- 
tion, new  and  effective  programs  of  Income 
support  are  needed  for  those  whose  Income 
is  inadequate.  As  a  consequence  of  our  rec- 
ommendations for  these  programs,  poverty 
in  America  will  be  officially  eliminated  by 
1975. 

Income  Maintenance* 

Social  Insurance  and  Income  support  pro- 
grams are  intricately  joined  pieces  of  a  na- 
tional Income  maintenance  policy.  The 
objective  is  to  design  programs  which  will  fit 
the  needs  of  people  in  a  variety  of  situations 
and  which  can  be  administered  efficiently. 
The  most  dramatic  changes  we  suggest  from 
present  programs  are  in  the  area  of  income 
support. 

Income  Support  Programs:  Alternative  in- 
come support  plans  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to  replace  AFDC  include: 

(a)  reform  of  the  present  public  assistance 
system; 

(b)  Institution  of  a  child  allowance; 

(c)  a  wage  subsidy  approach;  and 

(d)  Institution  of  a  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram structured  along  the  lines  of  President 
Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAP). 

Alternative  (a)  is  beyond  consideration. 
The  present  AFDC  program  is  demeaning  in 
fact  and  concept,  for  the  reasons  cited  above. 
Piecemeal  reforms  will  not  suffice.  The  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
(the  Heineman  Commission)  termed  the 
system  "untenable." 

Child  allowances  woiild  provide  monthly 
payments  of  an  equal  amount  per  child  to 
all  families  with  children.  Since  every  family 
would  receive  an  equal  amount  per  child,  it 
Is  argued  that  there  would  be  no  stigma  at- 
tached to  receiving  the  assistance.  However, 
since  allowances  would  not  vary  with  family 
Income,  such  a  program  would  tend  to  redis- 
tribute income  from  single  people  to  families 
and  from  small  to  large  families  but  not 
between  income  groups.  As  a  result,  allow- 
ances would  be  paid  to  many  famlllee  not 
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in  need.  Although  a  part  of  these  payments 
could  be  recouped  through  income  taxation, 
the  cost  of  even  a  moderate  allowance  would 
be  high  and  still  leave  many  families  in 
poverty.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  calculated  that  a  plan  providing  $600 
yearly  per  child  would  have  a  gross  cost  of 
$43  blUion  and  a  net  cost  of  $28  billion  after 
taxes  (assuming  present  inoome  tax  exemp- 
tions for  children  were  eliminated). 

Wage  subsidy  proposals  (alternative  c) 
would  provide  a  government  subsidy  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  an  employee's 
wage  and  a  standard  set  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Such  an  approach  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  false  assxmaption  that  most 
present  recipients  of  public  assistance  are 
employable  and  can  be  "moved  off  welfare" 
into  private  employment.  Unfortunately,  the 
vast  majority  of  present  public  assistance 
recipients  are  aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  women 
with  young  children. 

Wage  subsidy  proposals  also  suffer  from 
two  significant  difficulties.  First,  they  act 
as  a  subsidy  to  the  employer,  who  can  keep 
wages  low  while  knowing  the  government 
will  contribute  up  to  the  standard  level. 
Secondly,  since  wages  are  not  tied  to  family 
size,  a  wage  subsidy  program  would  not  be  a 
very  effective  Income  support  device  for  large 
families. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  welfare 
system  be  replaced  by  a  cash  assistance  grant 
(GAG)  program  similar  in  mechanism  to  the 
Administration's  Family  Assistance  Program. 
Such  a  program  would  provide  for  a  cash 
allowance  based  on  family  size,  but  reduced 
by  an  established  percentage  (for  example, 
50  jjer  cent —  or  60  cents)  for  each  one  dollar 
earned. 

For  example: 

(a)  Suppose  the  annual  cash  assistance 
level  for  a  family  of  four  is  set  at  $3,500. 

(b)  Suppose  a  particular  family  earns 
$2,000. 

(c)  Then  50  percent  (or  fifty  cents)  of 
each  dollar  earned  (60  percent  of  $2,000 
=  $1,000)  would  be  substracted  from  the  total 
provided  from  the  cash  assistance  grant 
($3,500)  -$1,000. 

(d)  leaving  a  cash  assistance  grant  of 
$2,500. 

(e)  and  making  a  total  family  income  of 
($2,000  earned  +  $2,500  cash  assistance) 
=  $4,500. 

The  major  policy  variables  Involved  in 
devising  such  a  program  are: 

Coverage:  households  eligible  for  receiving 
the  cash  assistance  grants   (CAO). 

The  size  of  the  basic  cash  allowance:  the 
amount  of  cash  assistance  a  household  with 
no  other  Income  would  receive.  The  basic 
cash  allowance  varies  with  family  size. 

The  per  cent  (called  the  offset  tax  rate) 
applied  to  each  dollar  of  earned  income  in 
order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  basic  cash 
allowance. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  critical  policy 
choices  more  closely. 

Coverage:  The  Administration  proposal 
would  cover  only  families  with  children, 
thereby  excluding  single  individuals  and 
childless  couples.  Including  most  of  the  aged. 
Single  Individuals  and  the  aged  have  particu- 
larly high  rates  of  poverty.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  has 
suggested  universal  coverage.  However,  the 
wider  the  coverage,  the  greater  the  total  pro- 
gram costs  will  be. 

We  recommend  households  with  children 
and  households  whose  head  is  under  65  be 
covered  by  CAG;  childless  households  beaded 
by  the  elderly  should  be  dealt  with  separately 
because  of  their  special  needs. 

The  Size  of  the  Cash  Allowance:  The  Ad- 
ministration's original  proposal  would  have 
given  $500  each  for  the  first  two  family  mem- 
bers and  $300  for  each  additional  member — 
$1,600  for  a  family  of  four.  The  President's 
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Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  pro- 
posed an  allowance  of  $2,400.  Some  groups 
have  called  for  a  goal  of  an  allowance  equal 
to  the  poverty  Une,  while  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  wants  the  allow- 
ance be  pegged  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BUS)  low-income  standard  of 
living  budget.  They  call  for  an  allowance  of 
$5,600.  The  higher  the  level  of  the  cash 
allowance,  the  higher  total  program  costs 
will  be. 

What  is  an  adequate  level  for  a  cash  al- 
lowance? As  a  goal,  it  is  completely  incon- 
sistent to  advocate  a  level  below  "the 
poverty  level."  The  official  poverty  level 
($3,743  for  a  family  of  fovir  in  calendar  year 
1969)  was  established  as  the  income  level 
below  which  a  family  becomes  dependent 
upon  a  variety  of  social  programs  to  sxirvive. 
It  is  just  such  a  condition  of  dependency 
that  income  maintenance  is  designed  to 
eliminate. 

The  official  poverty  level,  however,  has 
been  repeatedly  criticized  as  Inadequate.  It 
is  constructed  from  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture economy  food  plan  which  is  designed 
for  "emergency  or  temporary  use  when  funds 
are  low."  For  households  of  three  or  more, 
the  poverty  line  is  three  times  the  cost  of  the 
1963  economy  food  plan,  adjusted  for  cost 
of  Uvtog  Increases.  Miss  Mollle  Orshansky, 
who  devised  the  line,  terms  it,  "The  lowest 
amount  of  Income  which  would  make  pos- 
sible a  level  of  living  conforming  to  mini- 
mally acceptable  American  consumption 
standards." 

Is  the  poverty  line  Inadequate?  Miss  Or- 
shansky comments,  "Whatever  the  rationale 
for  the  poverty  line,  it  should  be  relative 
over  time.  The  line  should  be  adjusted  pe- 
riodically to  take  into  account  the  rising 
real  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  However,  the  official 
poverty  line  ($3,743  in  1969)  has  not  been  so 
adjusted."  As  a  result.  Miss  Orshansky  sug- 
gests that  by  1978,  the  poverty  level  should 
be  adjusted  upward  25  percent  (from  $4,706 
to  $5,896  for  a  family  of  four  In  1976).  We 
will,  therefore,  use  a  figure  25  per  cent  above 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (SAA) 
poverty  line  to  represent  the  target  poverty 
level  basic  cash  allowance  for  our  Cash  As- 
sistance Grant  program. 

Unfortunately,  a  basic  cash  allowance 
equalling  the  target  poverty  level  by  1976 » 
would  Involve  an  inordinate  cost — $51.6  bil- 
lion, assuming  we  used  a  60  per  cent  offset 
rate.  Instead,  we  recommend  a  basic  cash 
allowance  which  approaches  the  target  pov- 
erty level  by  increments.  By  1976,  the  allow- 
ance wotild  reach  the  SSA  poverty  level  as 
currently  defined  (for  that  year  $4,708  for 
a  family  of  four) ;  by  1980,  It  wotUd,  hope- 
fully, have  reached  the  full  target  poverty 
level  for  that  year.  Total  costs  for  CAO  In 
1976  would  be  $28  billion. 

The  Offset  Rate:  The  third  policy  consid- 
eration, the  offset  rate,  is  of  importance  be- 
cause it  helps  determine  l)oth  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
program  will  Impair  the  incentive  to  work. 
Lower  offset  rates  strengthen  the  incentive 
to  work — ^but  at  the  same  time,  raise  the 
total  cost  of  the  program.  This  occurs  be- 
cause the  lower  the  offset  rate,  the  more 
income  a  recipient  can  earn  before  his  cash 
allowance  disappears. 

Work  Incentives — as  dlatlngtiiihed  from 
work  requirements — are  a  relev«mt  consid- 
eration in  every  non-slave  society.  Rational 
human  beings  will  work  only  when  they  per- 
ceive It  la  worth  their  while  to  do  bo.  Thua, 
many  jjeople  would  not  work  If  they  knew 
that  for  each  dollar  they  made,  the  govern- 
ment would  immediately  tax  away  76  per 
cent  of  It.  Thla  Is  particularly  true  If  ttoey 
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are  guaranteed  a  mlnlmxim  level  tn  Income 
sufflclaat  to  meet  basic  needs,  whether  they 
work  or  not.  The  alternatives  to  providing 
work  incentives  are  either  instituting  a  re- 
strlotlTe  work  reqtilrement  or  leaving  many 
neoesaary  jobs  In  the  economy  unfilled. 

If  the  offset  rate  is  high  the  work  incen- 
tive is  weakened.  Using  our  CAO  program  as 
an  example,  in  1976  a  family  of  four  would 
receive  $4,708.  If  the  offset  tax  were  as  high 
as  76  per  cent,  a  family  head  working  full 
time  and  earning  $5,000  would  loee  all  biit 
$1,000  of  hlB  cash  aaslstanoe;  his  total  Inoome 
(before  taxes)  would  be  about  $6,900,  an  In- 
crease of  only  $1,200  for  a  year's  full  time 
w(»k. 

An  Infinite  number  of  alternatives  exist  fcr 
setting  the  CAG  offset  rate.  The  moet  attrac- 
tive options  include: 

(1)  A  consent  offset  rate  on  gross  inoome: 
50  per  cent  is  the  figure  most  frequently 
mentioned. 

(2)  A  constant  offset  rate  applied  to  In- 
come net  of  taxes  and  net  of  loss  of  tieneflte 
from  in-kind  programs  (housing  subsidies, 
food  stamps,  day  care)  which  cut  off  at  cer- 
tain income  levels. 

(3)  A  progressive  offset  rate  on  inoome 
(gross  or  net) ,  increasing  as  income  rises. 

A  progressive  offset  rate  wtruld  be  a  help- 
ful oompromlBe  between  work  incentives  and 
program  costs.  The  operation  of  one  possible 
set  of  progressive  offset  rates,  in  terms  of 
earnings  and  total  Income  baaed  on  the  1976 
cash  assistance  level  of  $4,708  for  a  family  of 
four,  ia  shown  below. 
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Offset  rates 


0  to  J3,000. 
Over  {3,000. 


35  percent  of  income. 
{1,050  plus  50  percent  of 
income  above  (3,000. 


Earnings: 

JO 

J1,000.... 
$2.000.... 
J3,000  ... 
K000.._ 
15,000..., 
$6,000... 
$7,000  .. 
$8,000... 
$9,000... 
$10,000.. 
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Offset  tax 

Total 
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$4,708 
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5,358 

35 
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6,658 

50 

7.158 

SO 

7,658 

SO 

8,158 

SO 

8.658 

SO 

9, 1S8 

so 

9.658 

so 

10.158 

so 

10,316 

Low  offset  rates  at  low  levels  of  earned  in- 
come would  make  low-income  jobs  still  rela- 
tively attractive  since  the  worker  would  be 
able  to  keep  most  of  his  earnings.  Under  the 
scheme  above,  a  worker  earning  $4,000  would 
have  a  total  income  of  $7,168  or  $2,460  higher 
than  had  he  not  worked  at  all  (If  he  had  not 
worked  at  all  he  wotild  have  received  $4,708) . 
A  higher  offset  rate  for  moderate  levels  of 
earning  would  keep  cost  down  and  not  be 
too  much  of  a  work  disincentive  since  the 
alternative — not  working — would  greatly  re- 
duce total  Income.  Thus  a  worker  earning 
$6,000  would  only  be  able  to  keep  $600  of 
his  next  $1,000  of  Income;  bis  total  Income 
would  be  $8,168.  However,  shotild  be  decide 
not  to  work  at  all,  his  total  iiicome  would 
fall  from  $8,158  to  $4,708— undoubtedly 
enough  to  keep  him  working. 

Unfortunately,  this  set  of  progressive  off- 
set rates  combined  with  our  basic  cash  allow- 
ance of  $4,708  in  1976  would  make  the  pro- 
gram quite  expensive — over  $36  billion  In 
1976. 

We  are  left  to  consider  a  flat  offset  rate 
of  50  per  cent  on  earned  income — a  figure 
recommended  both  by  the  Heineman  Com- 
mission, and  the  President  in  his  1970  legis- 
lative proposal  for  a  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
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gram  (PAP).  The  flgrire  Is  a  reasonafcle 
trade-off  between  work  dlfllncentlyes  and 
total  program  ocst.  Assuming  a  basic  allojw- 
anoe  of  $4,706  for  a  family  of  four  cmd  Ian 
offset  rate  of  50  per  cent  on  earned  income, 
a  worker  earning  $6,000  would  have  a  to|.al 
Income  of  •7,708.  whereas.  If  he  had  ^o 
Income  from  employment  he  would  receive 
$4,708.  The  difference  between  working  aiid 
not  working,  therefore,  amounts  of  $3,00<) — 
or  a  more  than  60  per  cent  Increase  in  Income. 
Probably,  this  would  not  provide  very  mujch 
of  a   work  disincentive.' 

The  degree  of  work  disincentive  assoclaljed 
with  the  cash  assistance  program  Is  i^ot 
solely  determined  by  the  offset  rate.  The  pro- 
visions of  other  programs  and  laws  (fopd 
stamps,  housing  subsidies,  day  care,  sta^, 
local  and  federal  taxes)  also  diminish  t^« 
take-home  value  of  an  additional  doqar 
earned,  since  the  subsidies  decrease  as  Iki- 
oome  increases.  We  must  look  at  the  cuimi- 
latlve  Impact  (the  cumulative  marginal  v^x 
rate  on  earned  Income)  and  attempt  Ito 
relate  the  CAG  program  to  other  programs  In 
such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  work  dlalp- 
oentlves.  ! 

One  technique  designed  to  reduce  the 
cumulative  marginal  tax  rates  is  to  calculate 
some  of  the  marginal  taxes  on  indlvldi^ 
programs  on  the  basis  of  a  dollar  already 
reduced  by  other  marginal  taxes.  Thus  tte 
CAO  offset  tax  rate  on  earned  Income  coujd 
be  applied  to  net  (after-tax)  Income  rathfer 
than  gross  Income.'  I 

We  recommend  a  system  In  which  the  CAjQ 
offset  (50  percent)  rate  la  calculated  4n 
earning  minus  the  amount  lost  through 
added  housing  and  day  care  payments,  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  income  taxes,  and  t»e 
social  security  payroU  tax.  Total  costs  fpr 
our  program  (with  a  basic  cash  allowance  tot 
»4.708)  would  be  138  blUlon  In  1976. 

In  stimmary.  our  Initial  program  would  M 
very  similar  to  the  President's  proposal,  ^te 
would  begin  In  1972  with  a  basic  allowance 
of  $2,400  for  a  famUy  of  four  and  would 
cover  only  families  with  chUdren.  (Statte 
which  presenUy  have  higher  public  assistance 
payments  would  be  reqxilred  to  supplement 
the  federal  effort  to  that  level.  The  feder^ 
government  would  provide  30  percent  of  this 
supplement.)  In  1973.  the  CAO  program 
should  expand  to  cover  all  households  headafl 
by  persons  under  66  or  elderly  persons  with 
children.  The  basic  allowance  woxild  also 
Increase  In  stages  until  It  reached  the  Census 
Bureau  poverty  level  In  1976.  The  allowanqe 
would  climb  to  26  percent  above  the  povenjy 
level  by  1980. 

Adminiatration  of  CAO:  The  program 
should  be  completely  administered  by  titfi 
federal  government,  with  a  minimum  <}f 
regulation  and  Investigation.  The  inod$l 
ahoiild  be  the  income  tax  system  rather  thati 
the  present  welfare  system. 

We  have  tried  to  ensure  that  the  recom- 
mended program  will  not  destroy  Incentlv* 
to  work.  However,  the  Administration's  1970- 
71  proposal  went  a  step  fiirther  and  requireit 
employment  or  the  seeking  of  employmen|t 
by  the  able-bodied  head  of  a  famUy  as  |i 
requirement  for  receiving  assistance.  If  the 
recipient  refused  to  work  his  or  her  ahait 
of  the  family's  cash  assistance  would  havp 
been  cut  off.  The  Administration  specifically 
exempted  women  with  pre-echool  children. 
The  Helneman  Commission,  on  the  othet' 
hand,  suggested  no  work  requirement. 

We  foresee  no  possibility  of  recipients 
choosing  not  to  work  In  numbers  large 
enough  to  affect  either  the  cost  of  the  prot 
gram  or  the  manpower  supply  of  the  natloni. 
However,  It  Is  quite  possible  to  Imagine  thii 
demoralising  tHect  of  even  a  few  obvlousl; 
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able  workers  supported  In  idleness  by  tax- 
payers, partlcvilarly  In  times  of  rising  taxes. 
Thus  we  recommend  that  the  administrators 
be  provided  with  the  following  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

Unemployed  recipients  of  working  age 
(with  the  exception  of  women  with  children 
under  16)  would  be  required  to  register 
with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  would 
be  expected  to  accept  a  decent  Job  offer  (not 
paying  below  the  mlnlmiim  wage)  or  If  lack- 
ing skills,  to  enroll  In  training  to  prepare 
them  for  employment,  if  a  person  refuses 
reasonable  opportunities  for  employment  or 
training,  that  part  of  the  cash  assistance 
grant  attributable  to  his  or  her  presence  In 
the  family  would  be  terminated.  Needless  to 
say  such  a  sanction  will  require  sophisticated 
safeguards  to  assure  that  recipients  are  not 
subject  to  administrative  prejudice.  It  Is 
equally  Important  that  the  procedures  be 
fully  spelled  out  and  relatively  automatic 
so  that  "enforcement"  does  not  become  an 
absorbing  concern  of  program  adminis- 
trators. 

(II)   Social  Insurance  Programs. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  Unemployment 
Insurance  Is  designed  to  provide  cash  bene- 
fits to  regularly  employed  workers  dxorlng 
limited  periods  of  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment. Since  It  Is  an  Insurance  program, 
benefits  are  based  primarily  upon  previous 
wage  levels  rather  than  cxirrent  Income  needs. 
Most  states  provide  benefits  for  a  maximum 
of  26  weeks,  although  during  times  of  high 
unemployment,  the  period  has  been  ex- 
panded temporarily  to  39  weeks. 

However,  there  are  several  major  short- 
comings in  the  existing  unemployment 
compensation  program: 

(A)  Limited  Coverage:  As  of  1969,  over  67 
million  workers  were  protected  by  unwnploy- 
ment  Insurance,  but  13  mlUlon  (18  per  cent) 
were  not.  1970  legislation  will  extend  cov- 
erage by  1973  to  approximately  4.76  mlUlon 
additional  workers  in  small  firms,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  state  hospitals  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  W&rax  work- 
ers, domestic  workers,  and  most  state  and 
local  government  employees  will  remain  un- 
covered. In  1968,  64  per  cent  of  those  per- 
sons unemployed  during  the  year  were,  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Ineligible  to  receive 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits. 

(B)  Variations  Between  States  In  Benefit 
Payments:  Benefit  levels  are  set  by  Individ- 
ual states  and  consequently  vary  widely.  The 
weekly  benefit  amount  Is  a  set  fraction  of 
the  claimant's  previous  quarterly  or  weekly 
wage  up  to  a  maxlmimi  amount.  Both  the  set 
fraction  and  the  maximum  vary  by  state. 
The  maximum  benefit  ranges  from  31  per 
cent  of  the  average  weekly  wage  of  covered 
workers  In  Alaska,  Michigan,  and  Washington 
to  61  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wage  of 
covered  workers  In  Hawaii.  Benefits,  as  of 
May,  1970,  averaged  $49.30  per  week,  but  state 
averages  varied  from  $33.67  per  week 
In  West  Virginia  to  $68.63  per  week  in 
Connecticut. 

(C)  Inadequate  Insurance  Benefits:  M 
least  40  per  cent  of  claimants  fall  to  get 
benefit  equal  to  half  of  their  weekly  wage. 
The  major  reason  for  this  Is  that  maximum 
benefits  In  most  states  have  continually 
fallen  as  a  per  cent  of  average  weekly  wage. 
Currently,  more  than  half  of  all  claimants 
are  Mlglble  for  the  maximum  benefits.  Re- 
peated urglngs  to  states  by  the  President  and 
Congress  to  Increase  benefits  have  so  far  been 
Ignored.  The  goal,  set  first  by  President  Elsen- 
ho>wer  in  1964,  that  80  per  cent  of  covered 
workers  receive.  If  xinemployed,  a  benefit  of 
one-half  their  regular  wage,  has  not  been 
approached. 

(D)  Inadequate  Duration  of  Benefits:  Ap- 
proximately 26-26  per  cent  of  all  workers 
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who  receive  benefits  have  not  found  employ- 
ment when  their  benefits  end.  This  figure 
rises  to  33  per  cent  during  recessionary  pe- 
riods. The  1970  Employment  Security  Act 
Included  a  provision  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits  an  additional  13  weeks  when- 
ever national  unemployment  rates  exceed 
4.6  per  cent  for  three  consecutive  months. 

Clearly  additional  changes  are  called  for! 
Coverage  should  be  extended  to  Include  farm 
workers  and  domestic  workers.  In  addition, 
the  federal  government  should  establish  a 
minimum  federal  benefit  standard  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  worker's  weekly  wage  loss,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $6,000  per  year.  Average 
weekly  benefits  would  Increase  from  about 
$60  currently  to  $113  In  1976.  The  federal 
government  should  also  require  that  no  state 
have  a  maxlmiun  period  of  payment  of  less 
than  one  year. 

The  Increases  In  outlays  necessitated  by 
these  changes  can  be  covered  by  raising  the 
payroll  tax  base  from  its  present  level  of 
$2,800  to  $6,000.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
government  should  drop  the  provision  which 
allows  states  to  vary  their  unemployment 
Insurance  tax  according  to  "experience  rat- 
ings." The  desire  to  achieve  lower  state  un- 
employment Insurance  tax  rates  provides  an 
incentive  to  deny  benefits  to  as  many  un- 
employed persons  as  possible.  We  recommend 
that  the  federal  government  give  states  the 
option  of  either  Imposing  on  employers  a 
2.4  per  cent  (2.0  per  cent  after  1974)  payroU 
tax  on  the  $6,000  wage  base,  or  not  adopting 
the  tax  and  having  employers  in  the  state 
pay  a  2.7  per  cent  tax  directly  to  the  federal 
government.  Under  either  alternative.  0.4  per 
cent  of  the  tax  would  go  to  support  a  fed- 
erally administered  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice; the  remainder  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  projected  outlays  for  im- 
employment  Insurance  benefits. 

INCOME   MAINTENANCE   FOB  THE   EIDERLT 

More  than  25  percent  of  Americans  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  65  are  living  In  pov- 
erty. This  Is  more  than  twice  the  poverty 
rate  of  the  entire  population.  Our  goal  is  to 
assure  that  all  elderly  households  have  at 
least  a  poverty  level  Income  by  1976.  Im- 
provements and  revisions  are  necessary  In 
both  Social  Security  (OASDI)  and  Old  Age 
Assistance  (OAA)  in  order  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

l^Social  Insurance:  Social  Security  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  comersrtone 
of  the  present  Income  maintenance  system 
for  the  aged.  The  program  was  constructed 
and  has  been  since  supported  as  a  social  in- 
surance system.  When  an  insured  worker  or 
his  spouse  reaches  the  eligible  retirement 
age,  benefits  are  paid  to  him  in  relation  to 
his  earlier  payroll  contributions.  However, 
benefit  payment  patterns  deviate  from  strict 
Insurance  concepts  in  several  respects:  (1) 
Those  who  earned  a  relatively  low  Income 
during  their  emjHoyment  years  receive  a 
higher  percentage  of  total  benefits  than 
their  percentage  of  total  contributions;  (2) 
Benefits  are  not  financed  solely  from  the 
total  contributed  by  present  recipients  when 
they  were  employed,  but  also  out  cxf  the  con- 
tributions of  present-day  workers;  (3)  Bene- 
fits are  reduced  by  some  percentage  of  any 
Income  currently  earned  by  recipients.  In 
short,  Social  Secvirlty  has  taken  on  some  as- 
pects of  income  suppprt  programs  while  con- 
tinuing to  operate  as  an  Insurance  program. 

The  confilct  between  Income  support  and 
Income  Insurance  objectives  within  the 
Social  Security  ptxjgram  suggests  two  alter- 
native paths  OASDI  might  follow: 

Return  OASDI  to  a  strict  Insiirance  pro- 
gram. This  could  only  be  accomplished  after 
either  an  adequate  cash  assistance  grant 
program  which  covered  the  elderly  were  en- 
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acted,  or  after  OAA  were  expanded  enough 
to  ensure  the  elderly  poor  a  decent  Income. 

Maintain  Social  Security  as  a  mixed  in- 
come insurance-income  support  program  and 
Improve  the  programs  benefit  levels  and 
eligibility  requirements. 

We  accept  the  second  alternative  and  rec- 
ommend several  changes  In  the  present  So- 
cial Security  law.  First,  we  recommend  that 
the  minimum  benefit  be  raised  from  its 
present  level  of  $64  per  month  ($96  per 
couple)  to  $100  per  month  ($160  per  couple). 
This  would  assure  all  single  beneficiaries  a 
total  of  at  least  $1,200  yearly  and  would  go 
far  to  reduce  poverty  among  the  elderly. 
We  also  recommend  that  all  Social  Security 
benefits  be  increased  6  per  cent  inunedlately 
and  by  an  additional  6  per  cent  in  1973,  and 
an  additional  10  per  cent  In  1976.  These  rec- 
ommended increases  should  be  in  addition 
to  automatic  benefit  increases  as  the  cost  of 
living  (Consumer  Price  Index)  increases. 

To  finance  these  benefit  Increases,  changes 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax.  First,  however.  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  income-support 
aspects  of  Social  Security,  we  must  diminish 
the  present  reg^ressive  effect  of  the  tax. 

The  present  payroU  tax — as  of  1970,  a  flat 
rate  on  the  first  $7,800  of  income — Is  an 
inequitable  manner  of  financing  what  is,  at 
least  partially,  an  Income  redistribution  pro- 
gram. We  recommend  that  the  OASDI  wage 
base  be  increased  Immediately  to  $16,000 
and  be  again  raised  to  $16,000  in  1974,  and 
$17,000  in  1976.  The  OASDI  employee  tax 
could  then  be  decreased  from  Its  current 
4.8  per  cent  level  to  3.2  per  cent  in  1972, 
rising  to  3.8  per  cent  in  1973,  3.9  per  cent 
In  1974,  4.1  per  cent  In  1975  and  4.6  per  cent 
thereafter.  During  1972  and  1973,  an  addi- 
tional 0.8  per  cent  payroll  tax  would  cover 
the  Hospital  Insurance  portion  of  OASDIHI. 
This  tax  will  disappear  when  National  Health 
Insurance  goes  Into  effect  in  1974.  OASDI 
benefits,  which  totaled  $36.0  billion  in  1971, 
would  total  $66.2  billion  in  1976.'  Contri- 
butions to  the  OASDI  trust  fund  would  total 
$60.6  billion  in  the  latter. 

II.  Income  Support:  Old  Age  Assistance: 
In  order  to  assure  a  poverty  level  Income 
for  every  elderly  household,  the  Income  sup- 
port program  for  the  elderly.  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance (OAA),  must  also  be  greatly  Improved. 
Federal  benefit  standards  should  be  set  so 
that  by  1976  all  single  recipients  will  be 
guaranteed  an  allowance  of  $176  monthly 
($240  for  couples) — the  poverty  level  income. 
These  payments  woxild  be  reduced  50  cents 
for  every  dollar  of  Income  earned  and  one 
dollar  for  every  dollar  of  Social  Security 
received.  The  program  should  be  completely 
federally  administered  and,  by  1974,  all  pro- 
gram costs  should  be  borne  by  the  federal 
government.  OAA  outlays  under  such  a  pro- 
gram would  rise  to  $7.1  billion  in  1976. 

INCOME  MAINTENANCE  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Recommendations  made  above  for  the  old 
age  (retirement)  portion  of  OASDI  should 
also  apply  to  the  survivor  and  disability  por- 
tions. Other  Income  support  programs  for 
the  disabled— Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB)  and  Aid 
to  the  Permanently  and  Temporarily  Dis- 
abled (APTD) — must  also  be  Improved.  A 
minimum  benefit  level  of  $110  per  month 
should  be  Instituted  in  1972,  at  which  time, 
the  federal  government  should  assume  full 
responsibility  for  administering  these  pro- 
grams. Recipients  of  AB  and  APTD  should 
be  eligible  to  receive  CAG  or  OAA  as  well; 
their  AB  or  APTD  benefits  would  count  as 
unearned  Income,  reducing  their  CAO  or 
OAA  payment. 

Veterans  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties and  survivors  of  servicemen  killed  in 
service  are  eligible  for  Veterans  Compensa- 
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tion.  Outlays  are  expected  to  increase  from 
$3.3  billion  to  $3.8  billion  in  1976  as  a  re- 
sult of  Vietnam  deaths  and  disabilities  and 
a  newly  enacted  10  percent  Increase  In 
benefits. 

The  Veterans  Pension  Program  also  acts 
as  an  Income  support  program,  primarily  for 
the  elderly.  Veteran's  pensions  are  essentially 
public  assistance  payments  made  available 
to  veterans  as  a  reward  for  military  service 
during  p>erlods  of  war.  Veterans  with  a  non- 
service  connected  incapacitating  disability 
and  with  Income  below  $1,800  ($3,000  with 
dependents)  are  eligible.  However,  if  they 
are  over  66,  they  are  automatically  con- 
sidered 90  per  cent  disabled  for  purposes 
of  the  program.  Since  the  revisions  recom- 
mended above  In  OAA  will  provide  elderly 
veterans  with  equivalent  benefits,  we  see  no 
need  for  this  program  to  continue.  Accord- 
ingly, we  recommend  veterans'  pension  pay- 
ments be  reduced  $1  for  every  dollar  of 
CAO  or  OAA  received.  Ultlmattfy,  this  will 
eliminate  the  veterans  pensions  program.  By 
1976,  outlays  will  have  fallen  to  $400  million 
from  their  present  level  of  nearly  $2.4  billion. 

IN-KIND  SERVICES 

I.  Food  stamps:  The  fact  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  Inadequately  fed  and  suffering 
from  various  stages  of  malnutrition  has  been 
amply  documented.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study,  only  37  per  cent 
of  families  with  income  under  $3.CKX)  main- 
tained good  diets.  Hunger  USA  estimated  the 
number  of  Americans  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition at  more  than  10  million.  Malnu- 
trition is  a  major  factor  retarding  the  In- 
tellectual development  of  children,  a  primary 
cause  of  ill -health,  and  a  not  unin^>ortant 
contributor  to  lower  productivity  rates  of 
workers. 

The  food  stamp  program,  the  major  "in- 
kind  aid"  food  program,  is  quite  inadequate. 
Food  stamps  are  sold  to  families  who  may 
use  them  to  purchase  foods  of  greater  value 
than  the  cost  of  the  stamps.  In  calendar 
year  1970,  over  6  million  people  participated 
in  the  food  stamp  program. 

Another  food  program,  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program  distributes  farm  surpluses 
of  certain  nonperishable  foods  in  order  to 
supplement  the  diet  of  poor  families.  The 
program  currently  reaches  about  3  million 
people. 

Participation  in  the  two  programs  has 
fallen  far  short  of  the  total  number  in  need, 
and  indeed  of  the  total  number  eligible.  The 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  reported  in  1969  that  the  two 
programs  together  serve  only  44  per  cent  of 
Americans  who  are  so  poor  that  they  must 
have  assistance  If  they  are  to  esc^je  mal- 
nutrition, and  only  26  per  cent  of  the  24 
million  Americans  whose  income  falls  below 
the  official  poverty  line. 

Neither  program  is  designed  to  assure  a 
participating  household  an  adequate  diet; 
l>oth  are  administered  under  local  welfare 
requirements,  and  therefore,  exclude  many 
of  the  poor.  The  exclusions,  plus  the  re- 
luctance or  inability  of  many  persons  to  buy 
Pood  Stamps,  account  for  the  low  rate  of 
participation. 

The  Cash  Allowance  Grant  program  previ- 
ously recommended  would  ultimately  make 
both  programs  unnecessary.  People  would 
have  enough  money  to  buy  food.  Our  Im- 
mediate recommendation,  however,  is  a  tem- 
porarily expanded  food  stamp  program  cover- 
ing all  poor  families.  Such  a  program  could 
quickly  eliminate  hunger  in  the  United 
States.  This  goal  is  both  well  within  our 
reach  and  not  inordinately  costly. 

We  recommend  that  in  1972.  every  family 
of  four  be  eligible  for  $1,200  worth  of  food 
stamps,  to  be  reduced  by  26  cents  for  every 
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dollar  of  annual  income  above  $840.  (The 
cash  assistance  grant  would  be  counted  as 
income).  Unlike  in  the  present  program, 
recipients  would  not  have  to  buy  the  food 
stamps;  they  would  be  provided  free.  Since 
the  basic  CAG  allowance  would  increase 
to  the  povOTty  level  by  1976,  the  food  stamp 
program  would  gradxially  diminish.  Total 
outlays  for  the  food  stamp  program  would 
rise  from  their  1971  level  of  $1.6  billion  to 
$4.2  billion  in  1972;  by  1976,  outlays  would 
fall  back  to  $680  mUllon. 

An  alternative  would  be  to  provide  a  lower 
basic  OAO  allowance  and  to  Indefinitely 
maintain  the  food  stamp  program  separate- 
ly. We  do  not  recommend  this  alternative 
because  of  our  preference  for  cash  rather 
than  In-kind  assistance.  However,  since  the 
health  and  well-being  of  children  U  a  social 
concern,  we  recommend  continued  assist- 
ance m  child  nutrition.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend the  school  lunch  program  be  ex- 
panded and  a  new  school  breakfast  program 
be  instituted,  thus  ensuring  school  chil- 
dren at  least  one,  and,  in  some  cases,  two 
well-balanced  meals  every  school  day. 

n.  Social  Services:  The  adoption  of  this  re- 
port's proposals  in  the  health,  education,  and 
manpower  areas  would  move  many  social 
services  (like  day  care,  manpower  counsel- 
ing, and  family  planning)  from  public  as- 
sistance to  new  administrative  settings.  In 
addition,  the  institution  of  an  effective  in- 
come maintenance  program  such  as  CAO 
would  eltnUnate  the  investigative  and  eli- 
gibility determination  fxmctlons  long  per- 
formed by  social  workers  associated  with 
AFDC. 

The  implementation  of  CAG  can  be  ex- 
pected to  displace  some  of  the  estimated 
85,000  present  social  workers  in  agencies 
largely  supported  by  public  assistance  funds. 
Many  social  workers  would  undoubtedly  "fol- 
low" a  function  like  day  care  to  Its  new 
administrative  domain.  Others  woxild  con- 
tinue casework  related  to  other  programs.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  a  naajor  new  effort 
to  extend  to  all  who  need  them  the  social 
services  available  in  a  community.  We  rec- 
ommend the  Institution  of  a  federaUy  funded 
outreach  program,  building  on  several  ex- 
isting demonstration  models.  Social  workers 
would  inform  citizens  about  social  services, 
and  in  addlUon,  be  advocates  for  their  clients 
In  dealings  with  various  service  bureaucracies 
in  the  community.  The  outreach  program 
would  be  run  from  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters wherever  they  exist.  The  centers  would 
house  many  of  the  available  community 
services  under  one  roof  (see  Chapter  8) . 

The  outreach  program  could  be  financed 
by  76  percent  federal  matching  granU  for 
operating  costs  to  state  and  local  public  wel- 
fare agencies.  Federal  funds  should  also  be 
made  available  to  retrain  present  social 
workers  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  out- 
reach program.  We  estimate  a  program  grad- 
ually increasing  to  Involve  25,000  outreach 
workers  by  1976  would  cost  approximately 
$250  million  by  that  year. 

Major  new  federal  initiatives  are  also 
needed  In  child  welfare  and  services  for  the 
aging.  A  subsUntlal  Increase  in  funds  U 
needed  for  chUd  weUare  programs.  Locating 
ChUdren  in  adopted  or  foster  families,  group 
homes,  or  instltuUons  are  worthwhUe  serv- 
ices which  more  than  pay  their  way  in  les- 
sened institutional  expenses  and  remedial 
programs  later  on.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended a  massive  increase  of  Federal  fxmds 
for  these  programs  as  weU  as  establishment 
of  m1"<Tniim  national  standards.  We  recom- 
mend his  proposals  be  accepted.  We  also 
recommend  a  major  new  program  of  adop- 
tion subsidies  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
hard  to  place  chUdren  (see  Chapter  12). 
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Social  iniurince: 

OASDI'..- 

Untmploymenl  insuranc*' 

Vetarans  compensation 

Faderal  rttiremant  and  disability. 


Subtotal. 


Incoma  support: 
Cast)  assistance: 

Cast)  assistance  grant  (CAG). 

State  supplement 

Old-age  assistance  (OAA) 


Aid  to  the  blind  (AB)... 
PTD). 


Aid  to  disabled  (APT 

Veterans  pensions 

AFDC 

In  kind: 

Social  services 

Food  stamps 

Commodity  distribution 

Sdiooi  lunch  and  breakfast. 
Otiier 


Subtotal. 
Tot«l...- 


1  Cost  estimates  lor  OASDI,  CAG,  OAA,  AB,  APTD, 
food  stamps  wera  derived  through  use  of  the  Urban  I 
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TABLE  4:1— INCOME  MAINTEf^ANCEi 
(Outlays,  in  millions  of  current  dallarsi 
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Administration 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated, 
1971 


Proposed 
J972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


35,980 
5,439 
3,323 
2,923 


39,498 
4,  76 
3,582 
3,266 


41,310 

47,064 

8,369 

6,756 

3,582 

3,640 

3,266 

3,628 

51,196 
7,628 
3,670 
4,005 


55,711 
7,928 
3,730 
4,385 


66,187 
8,546 
3,760 
4,775 


47,665 


50.932 


56,527 


61,088 


66,499 


71,754 


83,268 


502 


509 

60 

662 

392 

002 


,490 
487 
673 
133 


1,666 

62 

797 

2,526 

3,719 

1,144 

1,941 

527 

667 

36 


7,015 

6,966 

17,962 

27,258 

28,030 

898 

943 

170 

131 

124 

3,874 

4,533 

7.280 

7,050 

7,140 

103 

121 

146 

134 

150 

1.470 

1,720 

1,789 

1,778 

1,857 

912 

937 

604 

515 

400 

750 

754 

738 

743 

797 

4,154 

3,682 

1,922 

938 

680 

110 

641 

666 

691 

718 

746 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

11,300 


13,587 


19.961 


20, 357 


31,338 


39,302 


39,962 


58,965 


64, 519 


76,488 


81,445 


97,837 


111.056 


123,230 


St^e  supplement,  veterans  pensions,  and 
nstiqite's  computer  simulation  model. 


>  Includes  railroad  retirement  ' 

<  Excludes  conversion  assistance  payments  In  1972  and  1973. 


FOOTNOTES 

'These  include  an  economic  policy  w^lch 
assiires  maximum  utilization  of  our  pro<luc 
tlve  capacity  and  consequently  high  levels 
of  growth  and  employment,  a  public  set  vice 
employment  program  providing  1  million 
by  1976.  a  higher  minimum  wage  ($2.56  by 
1976)     with    Increased    coverage,    and    s  lort 
term  wage,  price  and  credit  controls  If  ne  ces 
sary.  (See  Chapter  2) 

'  More  than  45,000,000  Americans  curretitly 
have  Incomes  below  the  Bureau  of  L^bor 
Statistics  poverty  level,  which  represents;  the 
lowest  standard  of  living  consistent  with 
well-being  ($6,948  for  a  family  of  foiir). 
Years  are  federal  Fiscal  Years  unless  otier- 
wlse  stated. 

•These  estimates  as  well  as  cost  estimates 
for  most  of  the  Income  maintenance  bro- 
grams  discussed  In  this  chapter  are  derived 
from  the  "Income  maintenance  simulation 
model"  of  the  Urban  Institute.  I 

*  Income  maintenance  for  the  elderly  Und 
disabled  are  conaldered  In  separate  sections 
of  this  chapterT'  T 

•Years  are  federaT  Fiscal  Years  uiiless 
otherwise  stated.  -  I 

•Since  work  disincentives  are  not  a  «on- 
slderatlon  with  income  not  obtained  iom 
employment,  we  recommend  higher  oDset 
rates  on  such  Income — 60  per  cent  onlthe 
first  $3,000.  75  per  cent  on  non-earnedl  in- 
come between  $3,000-5.000  and  100  per  |»nt 
on  any  non-earned  Income  over  $5,000 

^For  example.  Instead  of  applying  a  50 
cent  oSset  tax  rate  to  the  next  dollar  earned 
by  a  family  earning  $4,000.  the  rate  could 
be  applied  to  that  dollar  minus  $.20  paid  in 
federal  income  and  Social  Security  tax.  The 
CAO  offset  tax  under  this  system  (equal  ta  50 
per  cent  of  income  after  taxes,  which  In 
example  is  $.80)  would  be  $.40  rather  tpan 
$.50. 

•  Totals  Include  railroad  retirement. 
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X      HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude Chapter  5  of  the  National  Urban 
Cosdition's  "Counterbudget :  A  Blueprint 
for  Chtinging  National  Priorities  1971- 
76"  in  the  Record: 

Chapter  5.  Health 

We  must  rectify  the  shortage  of  health 
manpower  and  facilities  and  create  a  re- 
source distribution  pattern  which  insures 
access  to  care  for  all. 

American  health  care  presents  a  major  na- 
tional {>aradox.  No  other  nation  contributes 
as  much  to  medical  research.  No  other  na- 
tion provides  better  training  for  Its  doctors. 
Some  U.S.  citizens  enjoy  a  quality  of  health 
care  unsurpassed  anywhere  In  the  world.  We 
particularly  excel  at  providing  crisis  care  for 
some  serious  Illnesses;  we  have  modern  fa- 
cilities and  superbly  capable  technicians 
which  keep  alive  patients  who  would  die  In 
any  other  setting.  For  the  health  practitioner, 
the  U.S.  health  system  Is  the  best  In  the 
world  with  regard  to  working  conditions  and 
the  Income  It  provides. 

Yet  by  clear  statistical  measures,  the  health 
care  provided  to  American  citizens  is  In- 
ferior. We  rank  13th  among  Indiistrlal  na- 
tions In  Infant  mortality,  7th  In  maternal 
iportality,  18th  for  men  and  11th  for  women 
In  life  expectancy.  Special  geographical  and 
cultural  patterns  may  prevent  the  United 
States  from  ever  ranking  first  in  these  and 
other  health  care  Indices,  but  we  were  per- 
forming relatively  better  a  decade  ago  and 
have  been  steadily  falling  back  since. 

A  significant  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
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the  current  state  of  health  care  rests  with 
the  most  important  person  in  diagnosis,  pre- 
scription and  treatment — the  American  pa- 
tient. The  best  way  to  Improve  our  health  is 
for  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  but  we  dont 
or  won't,  nils  is  partly  because  we  receive  In- 
adequate health  education.  Worse,  although 
we  claim  concern  for  our  health,  we  hardly 
show  it  by  our  diets,  our  drinking  and  smok- 
ing habits,  or  our  speeds  on  the  highways. 
If  these  habits  don't  Improve,  the  degree  of 
improvement  possible  in  American  health 
care  is  limited.  But  the  current  failures  of 
health  care  extend  far  beyond  personal  health 
care  habits. 

We  receive  a  poor  return  from  our  Invest- 
ment In  professional  health  services.  Ovir  an- 
nual per  capita  expenditure  of  8305  on  per- 
sonal health  services  is  the  highest  of  any 
nation.  Yet,  serious  Illness  is  synonymous 
with  financial  disaster  for  most  Americans. 
Private  insurance  covers  only  35  per  cent 
of  total  health  care  needs  for  Amerloans 
under  age  65.  An  estimated  35-45  million 
people  with  incomes  below  or  near  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  poverty  standard  can't  pay  for 
adequate  medical  care.  When  such  families 
must  have  care,  it  Is  frequently  of  low  qual- 
ity provided  under  demeaning  conditions. 
Higher  Income  famUles  receive  episodic  care, 
often  lavishly  provided.  Middle  class  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  the  poor  are  often  defeated 
by  the  size  and  disorganization  of  the  health- 
care Institutions  which  purport  to  serve 
them. 

The  availability  of  health  care  to  Ameri- 
cans la  also  seriously  unbalanced.  Many 
people,  particularly  those  in  inner-city  and 
rural  areas,  lack  the  point  of  entry  into  the 
system — the  family  doctor. 

SOtTBCES  or  THE   PROBLEM   AND    OBJECTIVES  FOB 
CHANGE 

In  seeking  the  roots  of  these  inadequacies, 
we  tend  to  assign  blame  to  one  who  personi- 
fies the  health  system  to  most  of  us — the 
doctor — much  in  the  same  way  the  police- 
man personifies  the  entire  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  system.  In  both  cases. 
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we  oversimplify  greatly.  The  medical  profes- 
sion shares  heavily  in  the  re^wnslbillty  for 
our  current  health  situation,  but  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  compassion,  concern,  or 
professional  excellence  of  doctors  as  Indi- 
vidualfl. 

The  Inefflclencles  and  decay  causing  our 
monumental  problems  rest  In  the  entire 
health  care  system — or  more  aocuratrty,  non- 
system — of  which  doctors  constitute  only  one 
important  part.  These  problems  generally 
can  be  summarized  imder  four  headings: 

(a)  An  absence  of  national  health  policies 
out  of  which  goals,  objectives  and  strategies 
can  emerge. 

(b)  A  shortage  of  manpower,  equipment 
and  faciUtles. 

(c)  An  uneven  distribution  of  services. 

(d)  Splrallng  medical  costs  that  do  not 
res\ilt  m  Increased  services. 

Many  Institutions  share  responsibility  for 
creating  these  problems  and  aUowlng  them 
to  grow. 

Private  Insiorance  carriers  have  failed  to 
stimulate  the  organization  of  eflaclent  health 
care — something  they  have  the  financial 
muscle  to  do  through  bargaining  with  pro- 
viders of  care  or  through  simply  broadening 
insurance  coverage  to  encompass  a  wider 
range  of  services.  Currently,  most  private 
health  Insurance  plans  artificially  Increased 
the  proportion  of  care  which  is  provided  in 
expensive  hospital  settings,  and  discourage 
less  expensive  ambulatory  and  preventive 
care. 

Hospitals  and  medical  schools  have  gener- 
ally faUed  to  work  diligently  to  Improve  their 
efficiency.  Medical  societies  and  professional 
organizations  have  frequently  limited  access 
to  health  professions  and  limited  advance- 
ment by  people  employed  in  health  occu- 
pations. 

The  federal  grovemment's  attempts  to 
Intervene — mainly  Medicare  and  Medicaid — 
have  proved  by  one  measure  counter-produc- 
tive. These  programs  have  infiated  costs 
along  the  same  perverse  patterns  as  private 
Insurance  plans — that  Is,  by  pumping  more 
funds  Into  payments  for  medical  services, 
particularly  those  provided  in  hospitals, 
without  any  compensating  Increase  in  the 
supply  of  providers  of  care — and  have  failed 
to  be  the  lever  they  could  have  been  to 
bring  about  a  balanced  pattern  of  care. 
These  programs  also  discriminate  against 
the  mentally  ill  In  a  variety  of  ways.  We  will 
have  more  to  say  later  about  special  assist- 
ance for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  provide  the  federal 
government  with  nearly  as  much  purchasing 
power  as  all  private  health  insurers  com- 
bined. Thus,  the  federal  government  Is  by 
far  the  most  powerful  and  potentially  the 
most  sophisticated  purchaser  in  the  health 
field.  If  the  government  made  effective  use 
of  Its  power  as  a  purchaser.  It  alone  could 
stimulate  the  health  system  to  greater 
responsiveness. 

Federal  leadership  must  concern  Itself 
with  "governing"  the  health  care  system; 
building  on  the  marvelous  technology  and 
skill  which  now  exist  a  system  which  can 
Improve  the  health  of  all.  Two  fundamental 
objectives  should  gvilde  our  efforts  at  Im- 
proving the  health  care  system  during  the 
next  five  years.  We  must  rectify  the  shortage 
of  health  manpower  and  facilities  and  create 
a  resource  distribution  pattern  which  insures 
access  to  care  for  all.  F^irther,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  financial  means,  and  the  incentives, 
for  more  efBclent  organization  and  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources  to  make  real  the  goal 
of  comprehensive  medical  care  for  all  U.S. 
citizens.  One  without  the  other  Is  an  empty 
promise. 

SrrpPLY   AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF   HEALTH 
RESOURCES 

Numbers  and  distribution  of  health  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  are  of  greater  Impor- 
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tance  than  financing  schemes  in  determining 
the  nvunber  of  people  who  can  receive  health 
services  and  the  quality  of  the  services  they 
receive. 

afanpoioer. — The  more  pressing  supply  need 
is  for  manpower.  There  Is  not  enough  trained 
health  manpower  to  care  for  all  Americans. 
The  poor  suffer  most  because  health  prac- 
titioners are  generally  less  willing  to  practice 
in  Inner-clty  or  rural  areas,  but  everyone 
suffers  the  consequence — even  If  only  through 
higher  costs  paid  for  health  services. 

The  most  urgent  manpower  requirement  Is 
for  more  paramedical  personnel  and  nurses. 
Both  can  extend  the  reach  of  physicians  by 
taking  over  some  of  the  initial  patient  con- 
tact responsibilities.  Although  current  gov- 
ernment efforts  support  training  of  85,000 
paramedical  personnel  yearly,  the  U.S.  health 
system  could  productively  absorb  trained 
personnel  at  nearly  three  times  that  rate; 
the  training  pace  should  be  stepped  up  ac- 
cordingly. Particular  stress  should  be  given 
to  physicians'  assistants,  dental  assistants 
(particularly  dental  technicians),  mental 
health  workers,  and  neighborhood  health 
aides.  As  a  critical  prerequisite  to  such  ex- 
panded training  assistance,  a  companion 
effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  both  physi- 
cian and  patient  resistance  to  treatment 
Involving  paramedical  personnel. 

The  supply  of  nurses  can  be  Increased  both 
through  expanded  training  programs  and 
through  special  efforts  to  recruit  back  some 
of  the  550,000  qualified  nurses  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force.  Imaginative 
programs  offering  nurses  opportunities  for 
upgrading  to  positions  of  nurse  clinician  and 
pediatric  assistant  could  serve  both  to  fill 
pressing  needs  and  to  provide  a  powerful 
attraction  In  such  a  recruiting  campaign. 

Because  of  long  lead-time  reqvilred  for 
training,  It  is  already  too  late  to  take  actions 
now  which  will  have  much  effect  on  the 
supply  of  doctors  (Including  psychiatrists) 
and  dentists  during  the  next  five  years.  But 
we  must  prei)are  now  for  more  distant  needs. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion projects  a  need  for  expanding  medical 
and  dental  school  enrollment  during  the 
1970's  by,  respectively,  60  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent.  Many  of  these  new  places  should  be 
filled  by  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups.  Currently,  only  8  per  cent  of  all  med- 
ical students  are  women;  only  2  per  cent  are 
Black,  even  fewer  are  Spanish-speaking 
citizens. 

These  expansion  goals  could  be  attained 
through  a  combination  of  three  measures 
advocated  by  the  Commission:  a)  shortening 
the  curriculum  from  4  to  3  years  for  an  M.D. 
or  DD.S.  degree;  b)  expanding  enrollment  at 
existing  schools  an  average  of  10  per  cent; 
and  c)  founding  ten  new  medical  schools 
above  and  beyond  the  27  new  ones  being 
started.  The  new  schools  should  be  geo- 
graphically located  in  areas  now  underserved. 
Medical  schools  and  the  university  health 
science  centers  of  which  they  are  a  part 
should  assume  broader  roles  in  continuing 
education,  training  of  other  health-care  per- 
sonnel, and  advising  on  Improved  ways  to 
provide  health  care  throughout  their  regions. 

Increased  federal  financial  support,  pri- 
marily In  the  form  of  cost-of-lnstruction 
supplements  given  directly  to  educational 
Institutions,  will  be  essential  If  medical  and 
dental  schools  are  to  survive  and  shoulder 
these  expanded  responsibilities. 

Altogether,  we  suggest  that  Federal  support 
for  health  manpower  development  should  In- 
crease by  80  per  cent  during  the  next  five 
years,  increasing  from  Its  present  level  of 
$931  mUllon  to  $l.T'fcillion  by  1976.*  Nearly 
half  of  this  total  would  be  directed  to  the 
training  of  doctors  and  dentists. 

Construction. — Not  as  critical  a  reqvilre- 


•  Years    are    federal    Fiscal    Years    unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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ment  to  the  Improvement  of  health  care  as 
Increased  manpower,  but  still  Important,  is 
a  oontlnuing  program  of  federal  assistance 
for  the  construction,  purchase,  and  remodel- 
ing of  health  facilities.  The  Administration 
quite  soundly  has  recognized  that  the  HlU- 
Burton  program  has  well  served  its  original 
primary  purpose  of  relieving  hospital  bed 
shortages.  A  much  higher  proportion  of  fu- 
ture federal  hospital  facilities  aid  should  be 
in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  and  Interest 
subsidies. 

But  there  remains  a  major  need  for  renova- 
tion of  existing  hospitals  and  outpatient  fa- 
cilities and  for  additional  new  long-term  and 
ambulatory  care  facilities  Including  thoee 
designed  for  the  aged,  mentally  111,  and  men- 
tally retarded.  The  largest  dollar  requirement 
win  be  for  ambulatory  care  facilities  serving 
vrtdely  diversified  purposes — from  mobile 
dental  clinics  to  nursing  offices  In  public 
housing  for  the  aged,  as  well  as  conventional 
multi-purpose  medical  clinics. 

We  recommend  only  modest  increases  In 
federal  assistance  for  construction  of  skilled 
nursing  homes,  now  $12  million  a  year,  even 
recognizing  the  seemingly  Insatiable  recent 
demand  for  such  facilities.  We  know  far  too 
little  about  the  best  vrays  of  serving  the 
health  and  physical  needs  of  the  aged. 

There  Is  some  evidence  which  suggests  that 
expanded  home  health  care  and  other  ambu- 
latory health  services  make  greater  sense  in 
many  cases  than  placement  in  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing home.  Nursing  homes  may  be  treating  the 
economic  disorders  as  well  as  the  physical 
aliments  of  the  elderly;  aged  people  who 
cannot  afford  decent  housing  end  up  being 
placed  In  nursing  homes  at  government  ex- 
pense. For  these  people,  our  Income  main- 
tenance proposals  combined  with  a  recom- 
mended expansion  of  public  housing  pro- 
grams will  make  possible  a  happier,  perhaps 
healthier,  alternative.  Some  careful  social  re- 
search is  called  for  to  gviide  federal  invest- 
ments in  this  burgeoning  field — 25  per  cent 
of  all  U.8.  health  expenditures  are  Incurred 
by  the  10  per  cent  of  the  population  65  and 
over. 

Distribution  of  resources. — These  recom- 
mended Increases  In  the  supply  of  health  re- 
sources are  necessary  but  far  from  sufficient 
responses  to  the  fact  that  many  Americans — 
mostly  located  In  Inner-dty  or  rural  areas — 
do  not  have  adequate  access  to  health  serv- 
ices. Where  these  resoiirces  are  distributed 
is  also  Important.  Currently  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  little  to  assume  effective  re- 
source distribution. 

The  most  attractive  way  of  meeting  these 
shortages  would  be  to  persuade  more  physi- 
cians and  other  medical  practitioners  to 
establish  private  practices  In  these  areas.  The 
federal  government  can  and  should  provide 
Incentives  (through  Medicaid.  National 
Health  Insurance,  location  of  federally 
funded  health  facilities,  and  other  leverage 
points)  for  practitioners  to  locate  in  under- 
served  areas,  but  past  experience  suggests 
there  are  limitations  on  how  infiuential  dollar 
incentives  can  be.  Doctors  and  other  health 
practitioners  pick  locations  for  environmen- 
tal and  cultural  advantages  as  well  as  money. 
An  Increase  In  the  total  health  manpower 
supply.  If  deployed  solely  according  to  in- 
dividual private  market  decisions.  Is  likely  to 
provide  some  relief  to  underservlced  areas, 
but  mostly  to  bolster  the  supply  In  well- 
served  locales. 

Given  these  limitations,  a  number  of  sup- 
plementary approaches  should  be  attempted 
to  bring  professional  care  to  residents  of  un- 
derservlced areas.  Broader  support  should  be 
given  to:  special  transportation  programs  to 
aid  citizens  for  whom  access  Is  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  care;  upgrading  and  expansion  of  se- 
lected existing  outpatient  clinics;  and  a 
thorough  trial  of  the  helpfulness  of  prlmaryt 
care  diagnostic  service  facilities  to  screen  and 
Identify  those  In  need  of  further  care  by  a 
physician. 
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By  far  the  most  promising  appioach. 
though,  m  terms  of  quickly  providing  :ned!- 
cal  services  to  large  numbers  of  people,  :s  the 
community  health  center — a  concept  yhlch 
has  proven  highly  successful  In  govertment 
demonstration  programs.  We  recommend  a 
sixfold  Increase — from  84  to  500 — li.  the 
number  of  such  centers;  a  program  scope 
which  would  enable  these  centers  to  s(  rve  6 
minion  people  by  1976,  most  of  whom  c  ther- 
wlse  would  receive  virtually  no  health  serv- 
ices at  all.  The  nucleus  for  such  a  neiwork 
'  of  centers  could  be  provided  by  exlstlnj  gov- 
ernment generalized  care  centers  (operated  by 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  an^l  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and!  Wel- 
fare) and  some  autonomous  mental  nealth 
and  mental  retardation  facilities.  In  or*er  to 
staff  an  operation  of  this  magnitupe,  a 
domestic  health  service  corps  should  be 
created.  Support  of  the  entire  opeiatlon 
would  require  an  increase  In  federal  oitlays 
for  community  health  centers  from  $3o4  mil- 
lion yearly  in  1971  to  $1.5  billion  In  1»76. 

If  community  health  centers  are  td  suc- 
ceed in  providing  appropriate,  quality  Health 
services,  their  organization  and  opefation 
must  meet  several  important  criteria.  :Flrst, 
the  centers  must  be  linked  wherever  pc^ible 
to  private  general  practitioners,  specialists, 
and  hospitals;  a  community  health  cedter  Is 
only  one  ""if  in  the  health-care  network. 
Second,  it  Is  essential  that  the  centers,  b&cked 
up  where  possible  by  other  local  health  re- 
sources, possess  fully  the  same  quality  of 
facilities  and  mtT  of  doctors,  dentists,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  paramedical  personnel  eis 
would  be  available  in  communities  ierved 
by  more  fully  private  networks.  Comm(unlty 
health  centers  stalled  by  domestic  ttealth 
service  corps  personnel  cannot  be  allowed 
to  offer  an  inferior  brand  of  health  services 
to  their  clientele.  Mechanisms  to  assiir^  that 
quality  services  are  provided  must  Incliide  a 
strong  community  role  in  decisions  abo«t  the 
location  of,  services  provided  by,  and  miinner 
of  operation  of  the  health  centers. 

TtSAttCmG    AND    OBCANIZING    HKALTR     SEfVICXS 

The  above  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the 
supply — both  amount  and  distrlbutlan — of 
health  services  sho\ild  receive  oxii  primary 
emphfisls  during  the  next  few  years.  But  two 
other  changes  are  absolutely  required  before 
all  Americans  can  hope  to  receive  quality 
health  care:  1)  more  efficient  means  ^f  or- 
ganizing the  delivery  of  health  care;  a|id  2) 
some  means  of  paying  for  the  care  of  those 
citizens  who  cannot  themselves  afford  itt 

These  two  concerns  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
woven. Only  through  more  productive  fise  of 
the  supply  of  medical  manpower  (whlc^i  will 
be  scarce  In  many  localities  even  aft9r  the 
Intensive  efforts  we  recommend)  will  there  t>e 
enough  practitioners  to  provide  care  for  every 
Citizen.  The  most  i>owerful  single  Influence 
on  how  existing  resources  are  utilized  |s  the 
pattern  through  which  health  service  are 
financed.  We  must  eliminate  flnancliig  in- 
centives which  encourage  care  to  be  cbosen 
on  criteria  other  than  health  need  (e,g^  hos- 
pitalization over  outpatient  care,  crlsU  care 
over  preventive  medicine).  Current  flpanc- 
Ing  methods  created  these  warped  Inceiitlves; 
improved  financing  methods  can  t>e  tha  lever 
for  eliminating  them. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Invisible  hand  of  the 
private  marketplace  has  failed  to  work  toward 
significantly  lowering  medical  costs  bT  Im- 
proving resource  utilization.  And  as  lobg  as 
we  view  adequate  health  care  as  a  basic 
right  which  should  be  available  to  all  citi- 
zens, a  private  market  responsive  oOly  to 
those  who  bid  the  highest  for  service^  will 
not  be  BUfflclent  to  perform  the  entire  task. 

None  of  these  observations  are  newl,  but 
past  and  current  efforts  to  develop  soli  tlons 
have  proved  Inadequate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  alternatives. — A  number  of  new 
approaches — ranging  from  tax  credits  for 
consumers  with  minimal  changes  In  the  orga- 
nization of  health  service  delivery  to  a  na- 
tional health  service — are  being  suggested 
to  solve  these  problems.  Most  suggested  ap- 
proaches fall  somewhere  between  these  ex- 
tremes, clustering  around  two  basic  new 
approaches  to  health  Insurance: 

(A)  A  broadening  of  private  Insurance 
coverage — both  as  to  the  number  of  peo;He 
and  kinds  of  medical  services  covered — 
combined  with  enlarged  federal  government 
assumption  of  health  care  costs  for  the  poor 
and  near-jKXJr  through  an  Improved  suc- 
cessor to  the  Medicaid  program.  All  Ameri- 
cans could  be  covered  by  these  combined 
programs. 

(B)  A  unitary  National  Health  Insvirance 
(NHT)  plan  including  almost  all  Americans 
and  covering  almost  all  kinds  of  medical 
care.  NHI,  which  would  be  financed  through 
a  government  trust  fund  and  partially  sup- 
ported by  new  taxes,  would  replace  Medic- 
aid, Medicare,  and  private  Insurance  cov- 
erage. This  approach  Is  advocated  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance. 

Certain  features  are  common  to  both  these 
approaches.  Supporters  of  both  recommend 
that  coverage  be  limited  to  a  package  of  basic 
services.  There  Is  considerable  disagreement 
about  precisely  which  services  sboiild  be  in- 
cluded (whether,  for  example,  full  costs  of 
dental  care,  prescription  drugs,  or  psychiat- 
ric care  should  b©  covered),  but  almost 
everyone  feels  the  coverage  must  be  broader 
than  current  conventional  private  Insurance 
coverage  while  stopping  short  of  paying  for 
expensive  special  treatment  such  as  the  use 
of  kidney  machines. 

There  Is  also  agreement  that  all  Americans 
should  be  eligible  for  coverage  by  broad 
health  insurance.  Most  people  also  agree  that 
the  public,  whether  workliig  through  area- 
wide  health  planning  agencies  or  other 
similar  community  organizations,  should 
have  a  stronger  voice  aliout  the  ways  In  which 
health  services  are  provided  In  their  com- 
munities, under  whatever  plan. 

Thoughtful  advocates  of  both  approaches 
also  suggest  utilizing  the  government  por- 
tion of  financing  to  create  incentives  for  pre- 
paid group  practice  and  other  promising  or- 
ganizational forms  for  health  care  delivery. 
Their  objective  Is  to  orient  the  health  system 
toward  helping  people  to  stay  well,  toward 
health  maintenance.  Instead  of  only  toward 
getting  well.  The  prepaid  group  practice  ap- 
proach advances  this  objective  by  requiring 
a  single  fee,  paid  in  advance  by  clients,  cover- 
ing most  necNJed  services.  Conventional  insvir- 
ance plans  really  offer  "sickness  Insurtmce," 
since  they  provide  reimbursement  only  for  a 
far  more  selective  set  of  medical  expenses. 

Prepaid  group  practice  plans.  In  other 
words,  assume  broad  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing their  members  soiind  of  txxly.  They  can 
generally  achieve  this  result  more  efficiently 
than  conventional  plans  through  encourag- 
ing preventive  care,  by  eliminating  artificial 
biases  toward  expensive  ho^ltal  care,  and 
by  centralizing  bookkeeping  and  other  man- 
agerial fimctlons.  The  prepayment  featvure 
Of  such  plans  also  provides  an  incentive  for 
efficiency,  forcing  the  providers  of  medical 
care  to  share  the  financial  risks  of  Illness 
with  the  patient. 

New  health  Insurance  approaches  should 
be  judged  by  how  well  they: 

1.  Provide  access  to  oare; 

2.  Prevent  financial  hardship  as  a  result  of 
Illness; 

3.  Respond  to  consuMMr  demands; 

4.  Retain  an  element  of  competition  as  to 
type  of  service  delivery; 

5.  Promote  efficiency  and  economy  by 
making  all  parties  cost  conscious; 
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6.  Assure  quality  of  oare; 

7.  Be  easily  and  Inexpensively  adminis- 
tered; 

8.  Be  generally  acceptable  to  providers  and 
consiimers. 

Plans  covild  be  devised  under  either  of  the 
basic  alternative  approaches  we  are  examin- 
ing which  would  meet  all  of  the  above  cri- 
teria to  some  substantial  degree.  We  feel 
that  the  NHI  approach  offers  the  best  pros- 
pect for  achieving  the  objectives  concerned 
with  access,  cost,  and  efficiency.  The  NHI 
approach  offers  greater  opportimlUes  and 
incentives  for  cost  savings  in  the  following 
areas: 

Provide  more  health  services  in  less  expen- 
sive settings — notably  more  in  ambulatory 
facilities  amd  doctor's  offices,  fewer  In 
hospitals; 

Utilize  less  expensive  personnel,  especially 
senior  paramedical  personnel,  to  provide 
services  and  perform  tasks  they  can  perform 
equally  effectively  as  doctors; 

Eliminate  profits  and  minimize  adminis- 
trative costs  for  the  health  Insurance  func- 
tion (a  tmltary  NHI  approach  would  cut  red 
tape  considerably  because  a  single  standard- 
ized set  of  forms  would  replace  multiple 
sets) ; 

Emphasize  preventive  care  and  thereby 
discover  Illnesses  before  they  become  too 
serious  (although  cost  savings  here  could 
well  be  initially  offset  by  the  fact  that  more 
illnesses  would  be  discovered  and  treated); 
and,  most  Important, 

Control  rates  charged  for  medical  services. 

The  most  compelling  arg\iment  for  NHI 
is  that  It  is  an  Insurance  program  of  suffi- 
cient scope  to  encompass  cultxiral  and  long- 
term  factors  affecting  the  nation's  health. 
For  Instance,  the  expectable  benefits  of  pre- 
ventive care  in  terms  of  overall  improve- 
ments In  American  health  are  fairly  well 
established,  but  a  private  insurance  carrier 
cannot  justify  Including  such  services  in  his 
coverage.  The  Initial  costs  would  be  high, 
because  many  treatable  conditions  woxild  be 
uncovered  in  preventive  examinations,  and 
the  benefits  wotild  only  be  perceptible  over  a 
very  long  period. 

NHI,  however,  functioning  sw  both  a  social 
and  fiduciary  institution  might  well  encour- 
age Investment  in  the  health  of  future  gen- 
erations and  be  concerned  with  such  things 
as  the  health  effects  of  the  environment, 
food  product  manufacturing,  and  popula- 
tion pressures. 

■  A  system  can  be  devised  under  the  NHI  ap- 
proach which,  In  conjunction  with  the  health 
reeource  recommendations  already  discussed, 
will  quickly  make  possible  the  provision  of  a 
basic  package  of  quality  health  services  to  all 
Americans.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  that 
a  National  Health  Insurance  plan  be  adopted, 
beginning  nationwide  In  1974.  A  one-year  test 
of  NHI  should  be  conducted  the  previous  year 
in  three  representative  states  in  order  to 
Identify  and  develop  solutions  to  operational 
problems. 

Admittedly,  there  is  a  large  element  of 
judgment  In  the  timetable  for  Implementing 
NHI,  a  schedule  directly  related  to  how  rap- 
Idly  resource  and  distribution  Improvement! 
occur.  Pressing  that  timing  decision  is  the 
fact  that  the  longer  NHI  implementation 
is  delayed,  the  more  expensive  it  is  likely  to 
be  due  to  interim  inflation  of  medical  costs 
under  present  inefficient  health  delivery 
systems. 

Interim  medicaid  reform.— To  extend  im- 
mediately some  minimum  level  of  care  to 
millions  more  citizens,  we  recommend  an 
interim  series  of  changes  in  the  Medicaid 
program  consistent  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  1970  HEW  Medicaid  Task  Force.  The  most 
Important  of  these  suggestions  are: 

Convert  Medicaid  to  a  program  with  a  unl- 
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form  minimum  level  of  health  benefits  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  federal  funds,  with  a  fur- 
ther federal  matching  of  state  contributions 
for  certain  types  of  supplementary  benefits 
and  for  individuals  not  covered  under  the 
minimum  plan. 

Additional  groups  should  become  eligible 
for  Medicaid  until  all  persons  with  incomes 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level  are  covered. 

Medicaid,  along  with  other  government 
medical  financing  programs,  must  become 
concerned  with  promoting  ^ectlve  deUvery 
of  health  care  and  encouraging  the  spc«ad 
of  Innovative  health  care  systems  Including 
group  practice. 

Medicaid  was  designed  to  assure  the  avaUa- 
blllty  and  financing  of  comprehensive  health 
care  to  all  the  nation's  poor  and  near  poor, 
but  only  one-third  of  that  potential  clientele 
is  now  being  served.  Program  costs  now  are 
about  %6  bilUon  annually,  slightly  over  one- 
half  paid  by  the  federal  government.  Imme- 
diate full  implementation  of  the  Medicaid 
Task  Force  recommendations  would  require 
additional  federal  outlays  of  •e-W  billion 
during  the  coming  two  years.  We  cannot 
afford  that  much  so  soon  in  view  of  other 
priorities;  therefore  full  attainment  of  the 
goals  will  have  to  await  NHI  implementation. 
We  do  recommend,  however,  that  the  federal 
Medicaid  contribution  be  Increased  by  H.S 
blUlon  in  1972  and  •2.6  billion  in  1973  and 
be  used  to  advance  the  Task  Force's  goals  as 
far  as  possible.  It  Is  likely  that  this  nearly 
60  per  cent  Increase  in  total  funds  for  Medic- 
aid will  make  possible  full  federal  funding 
of  minimum  health  services  for  all  eligible 
persons  reached;  however,  the  benefit  pack- 
age will  have  to  be  slightly  less  broad  than 
the  Task  Force  envisaged. 

nature  of  the  proposed  NHI  system. — At 
best,  these  revisions  to  Medicaid  are  stopgap 
measures,  helping  to  smooth  the  way  for 
the  Introduction  of  National  Health  Insur- 
ance. NHI  can  make  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution toward  improving  the  health  status 
of  Americans.  If  this  contribution  Is  to  be 
realized,  however,  the  kind  of  NHI  program 
Is  critically  Important.  We  recommend  a  plan 
whose  financing  Is  based  on  social  Insurance 
principles  with  a  large  contribution  from 
general  revenues,  and  which  provides  both 
resources  and  incentives  for  bringing  about 
changee  in  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
care. 

Incentives  must  be  arranged  so  that  pro- 
viders of  medical  services  largely  are  reim- 
bursed on  a  capitation  rather  than  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis.  What  the  capitation  approach 
means  Is  that  providers  are  paid  so  much 
for  each  person  they  agree  in  advance  to 
provide  medical  services  for  during  a  set 
period  of  time,  regardless  of  how  many  such 
services  that  person  actually  requires.  This 
approach,  of  course,  differs  from  the  more 
conventional  fee-for-service  arrangement 
under  which  doctors  charge  patients  for  each 
qiecifio  service  provided. 

While  capitation  payment  methods — nor- 
mally the  way  payments  are  made  under 
prepaid  group  practice  arrangements — should 
be  encouraged  because  they  tend  to  en- 
courage efficiency,  choice  of  payment  method 
can  still  be  preserved  for  consumers  and 
providers.  One  way  would  be  to  reimburse 
providers  under  any  of  several  payment  ap- 
proaches, but  In  no  case  pay  more  than  could 
have  been  reimbursed  on  a  capitation  basis. 
Use  of  a  variety  of  methods  of  organizing 
service  delivery,  with  built  in  standards  of 
performance,  can  stir  up  innovation  and 
provide  healthy  competition  among  different 
payment  and  delivery  methods — thus  max- 
imizing the  possibilities  for  continuing 
system-wide  improvements. 
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The  payment  plans  mxist  also  provide  in- 
centives for  practitioners  to  locate  in  areas 
presently  underservlced.  The  most  direct  in- 
centive would  be  a  bonus  in  addition  to 
regular  fees. 

Without  Incentives  such  as  the  above  to 
promote  efficient  forms  of  medical  care  or- 
ganization and  Improved  patterns  of  resource 
dUtrtbution,  we  risk  repeating  on  a  larger 
scale  the  disastrous  Impact  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Medicaid.  In  that  Instance,  greater 
demand  for  health  services  was  created  with 
no  companion  provision  either  for  Incresksee 
In  the  supply  of  health  resources  or  incen- 
tives for  more  efficient  organization  of  health 
delivery  mechanisms.  The  result  was  pre- 
dictable: splrallng  costs  and  earnings  of 
medical  practitioners  without  comparable 
increases  in  services  provided. 

Coverage  should  be  provided  for  a  basic 
package  of  health  services  for  all  Americans 
Including  full  payment  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  annual  physical 
check-up  examinations,  and  active  (as  op- 
posed to  purely  custodial)  mental  health 
care.  The  result  of  such  coverage  patterns 
should  be  a  much  more  preventive  care 
oriented  system.  Prescription  drugs  and  den- 
tal services  should  be  Initially  partly  paid 
for  by  NHI. 

On  the  surface,  NHI  would  seem  to  cost  a 
great  deal.  We  estimate  that  $64.6  billion  of 
the  $68.9  billion  recommended  for  federal 
health  programs  in  1976  would  go  for  this 
purpose.  We  propose  that  funds  for  NHI  be 
raised  through  employer  contributions  of  3 
percent  of  payroll,  a  5  percent  stutax  on 
individual  Incomes,  and  a  residual  contribu- 
tion from  general  federal  revenues.  Employer 
and  individual  taxes  would  raise  $29  billion 
in  1976.  The  remaining  $38  billion  would 
come  from  general  revenues,  about  half  of 
that  replacing  what  current  federal  health 
programs  outlays  would  have  been  In  1976. 
It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
amounts  we  are  talking  about  arc  not  funda- 
mentally additional  to  what  our  society  now 
pays  for  medical  care:  rather  NHI  financing 
leould  be  largely  in  place  of  current  financial 
payments  to  private  health  insurance  com- 
panies or  directly  to  doctors  and  other  medi- 
cal practitioners.  Total  personal  health  care 
expenditure  in  1970  amounted  to  $67  billion. 
It  is  also  Important  to  understand  that  the 
kind  of  National  Health  Insurance  proposal 
we  are  recommending  Is  a  unique  approach, 
building  on  our  current  medical  care  system 
and  tailored  to  specific  American  needs.  We 
are  not  recommending  adoption  of  socialized 
medicine,  as  practiced  in  Britain  and  several 
other  European  nations,  with  all  that  ap- 
proach implies  for  government  control  over 
health  practitioners. 

All  the  foregoing  programs  and  recom- 
mendations assume  continued  diligent  at- 
tention to  improving  the  quality  of  medical 
care.  NHI  needs  to  incorporate  mechanisms 
for  maintenance  of  professional  standards, 
licensing  of  facilities,  periodic  retraining  for 
practitioners,  and  public  involvement  in  re- 
view of  the  system. 

Support  for  development  of  Improvements 
In  the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
resources  should  immediately  be  Increased  by 
25  per  cent— from  $188  mllUon  to  $236  mU- 
llon — with  the  emphasis  on  benefits  of  the 
type  expected  from  prepaid  group  practice. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  a  modest  expansion 
of  funding  for  biomedical  research  to  $1.4 
bUUon  In  1976  in  order  that  better  quality 
care  will  be  possible  in  the  future. 

Impact  of  NHI  on  other  government  health 
actiiHties. — Many  current  federal  govern- 
ment health  activities — noUbly  Medicaid, 
Medicare,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Serv- 
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ices,  the  crippled  children's  program,  care 
for  merchant  seamen  and  American  Indians, 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  other 
federally  supported  health  center — woiild, 
beginning  in  1974,  receive  their  financial 
sustenance  through  NHI  although  in  some 
Instances  they  would  still  require  govern- 
ment provided  staff  and  facilltiee. 

With  the  Institution  of  NHI,  the  need  for 
a  separate  Veteran's  Administration  health 
care  network  to  provide  care  for  a  special 
population  would  largely  disappear  (the  ex- 
ception would  be  special  care  for  Injiirles 
unique  to  warfare).  Most  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration health  facilities  and  personnel 
should  convert  to  serving  the  general  public; 
assets  could  be  transferred  to  local  non-profit 
groups.  A  particularly  important  dividend 
from  such  a  conversion  would  be  broader 
use  of  the  excellent  VA  professional  and 
seml-proTesslonal  mental  health  manpower 
and  manpower  training  facilities — ^botb  areas 
of  strength  within  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion system,  and  badly  needed  nationwide. 

MEKTAIi    HEALTH 

Mental  health  and  mental  retardation 
services  historically  have  been  the  unwanted 
stepchild  of  the  medical  establishment. 
Partly  to  oompensate  for  this  historical  neg- 
lect, we  are  singling  out  these  services  here 
for  special  attention.  Only  during  the  last 
decade  have  these  services  Inched  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  health  services.  With 
the  development  of  effective  community 
mental  health  education  programs,  wide- 
spread use  of  transqulllzing  and  soiti -depres- 
sant drugs,  extensive  research,  and  numerous 
community  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation service  programs,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  In  the  severe  Incidence  of  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation.  In  the  area 
of  mental  Illness  alone,  federal,  state,  and 
local  governmental  efforts  over  the  past  16 
years  have  reduced  the  mental  hospital  pa- 
tient load  by  neariy  60  percent,  saving  an 
estimated  $12  billion  in  care  and  construc- 
tion costs.  Of  particular  importance  in  re- 
ducing the  occurrence  of  mental  retardation 
has  been  better  care  and  nutrition  few  preg- 
nant mothers  and  very  young  children. 

This  recent  experience  justifies  confidence 
that  continued  Investments  in  such  reeearch, 
education,  and  treatment  programs  will  pro- 
vide significant  social  dividends.  The  men- 
tally ill  and  mentally  retarded  draw  heavily 
upon  services  of  other  programs — specifically 
welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  edu- 
cation programs.  Reduced  occurrence  of 
mental  illness  and  retardation  can  lead  to 
significant  reductions  in  the  costs  of  these 
public  programs. 

While  tremendous  progress  has  been  made, 
not  enough  Americans  requiring  mental 
health  or  mental  retardation  services  are 
being  served.  This  Inadequacy  stems  both 
from  insufficient  funding  and  poor  coordina- 
tion between  the  various  federal  agencies  pro- 
viding these  servloes.  The  shortage  can  be  met 
during  the  next  five  years  by:  a)  continued 
expansion  of  the  community  mental  hecUth 
center — probably  double  the  currently 
funded  600  such  centers  wUl  be  needed — 
and  mental  retardation  services  programs,  b) 
expansion  of  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation services  in  general  health  facilities, 
and  c)  use  of  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties and  personnel,  now  run  on  a  total 
annual  budget  of  $339  mUlion,  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  regions  sxarrotinding  the  39 
communltlee  In  which  they  are  located. 

The  Implementation  of  NHI,  along  with 
our  other  recommended  health  program 
measures,  would  go  far  toward  providing 
basic  health  care,  preventive  as  well  as  cura- 
tive, for  all  Americans. 
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Administration 

Esfi-        Pro- 
mated     posed 
1971        1972 


1)72       1973       1974       1975 


Manpower  training  and  educa- 
tion    931      1,010 

Construction  of  facilities 417         435 

Community  l)ealth  centers  and 
other  resource  distribution 
programs 550         621 

Care  for  veterans.  Indians,  and 
other  special  groups 1,867      1,939 


1, 


>  Excludes  health  programs  of  the  Department  of 
NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  ~ 
activities. 

>  Because  health  costs  are  expected  to  rise  faster 
Government  price  index,  the  following  special  price  i 
105.8;  1973, 111.3;  1974, 115.5;  1975, 122.8;  1976, 129.5. 
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ORITIES  1971-76— CHAPTER  6 
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TABLE  5:1.-HEALTHH 
(Outlays,  in  millions  of  current  dollarsl 
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Urban  coalition  recommendations 


1976 


Administration 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Esti-       Pro- 
mated     posed 
1971       1972       1972       1973       1974       1975        1976 


130     1,310     1,390 
355        350         395 


1,520 
310 


705        970      >255      » 380 
960      2, 075       >  100       >  100 


1,670 
320 


>405 
>105 


Medicare  and  Medicaid 11,395    13,254    13,820    14,445  

National  health  insurance* 3,375  57,400    60,000     64  600 

Biomedical  research 1,259      1,370      1,285      1,320  1,340      1,375       l'440 

Disease  prevention  and  control 239         233         210         200  200         200        '  200 

Other S99         278        280         290  100         105          UO 

ToUl 17,257    19,140    19,745   24,335    61,180    63,990     68,850 


Cefense;  specialized  health  activities  of 
Deparfnent  of  Agriculture;  and  foreign  health 


tlian  either  the  consumer  or  the  Federal 
idex  was  employed:  1971,  100.0;  1972. 


>  A  substantial  portion  of  the  costs  of  care  provided  in  community  health  centers  and  care  for 
government  wards  would  be  absorbed  in  these  years  by  national  health  insurance. 

•  Based  on  cost  estimated  supplied  by  the  committee  for  national  health  insurance.  Those 
estimates  were  developed  with  the  help  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIT^ 
Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Spearier,  I 
include  chapter  6  of  the  National  Ufban 
Coalition's  "Counterbudget :  A  Blueprint 
for  Changing  National  Priorities  ip71- 
76"  in  the  Rkcord  : 

Chapteb  e.  Education 

Every  American  leaving  the  public  schools 
must  possess  the  communication  and  muthe- 
matical  skills  required  for  participation  in 
the  national  economy. 

Eduoatlon  In  America  U  a  community 
cern.  By  far  the  major  share  of  the  <x)fet  of 
the  U.S.  public  school  system  Is  paid  from 
local  and  state  taxes.  Locally  elected  school 
boards  are  the  policy  malclng  bodies  for 
schools  throughout  the  nation.  Only  through 
such  decentralized  operation  can  the  values, 
aspirations,  and  histories  of  the  nattion's 
various  subcultures  play  the  pcut  they  ^ust 
in  the  education  of  the  young.  But  onf  ob- 
jective of  education  in  America  is  to  ijulp 
citizens  to  take  part  equally  in  the  ll|e  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  federal  government  is 
the  instrument  which  ensures  the  conditions 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to 
take  advantage  of  their  full  rangii  of 
opportunities. 

The  federal  policies  recommended  in  this 
chapter  are  designed  to  stimulate  chan(  e  in 
education  methods,  but  in  all  cases  to  pre- 
serve and  bolster  the  responsibility  of  the 
community  to  determine  what  changes  will 
b«  made  and  how,  or  to  elect  not  to  chinge 
at  all. 

Our  recommendations  are  grouped  In 
policy  categories  corresponding  to  four  seg- 
ments of  the  education  system.  These  are: 
(1)  Early,  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation; (2)  Higher  Education:  (3)  Adult  Edu- 
cation; and  (4)   the  Arts  and  Humanitifs. 

EARLY,  EXEMENTAHT,  AND  SECONDAST  EDtTCA  riON 

A  new  conventional  wisdom  ia  emergii  g  in 
American  education  circles.  Growing 
bers  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  layknen 
concur  In  the  belief  that  public  scl  ools 
must  abandon  many  traditional  education 
forms  and  attitudes  if  today's  youth  aie  to 
be  prepared  to  partlciapte  fvUly  in  a  modern, 
technological  society.  No  fundamental 
agreement  exists  as  to  what  ought  to  rejflace 
these  traditional  elements. 

Tet  very  little  change  and  experimentation 


actually  are  taking  place  in  the  nations'  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  There  are  a 
few  innovations  based  on  a  systematic  re- 
appraisal of  school  objectives  and  methods. 
However,  most  of  what  is  masquerading  as 
educational  change  is  merely  elaboration  of 
traditional  programs  and  techniques. 

Why  have  most  schools  behaved  so  cau- 
tiously In  the  face  of  increasingly  daring 
education  rhetoric? 

We  believe  there  are  two  principal  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  few  exhortations  for  change 
leveled  at  the  schools  have  been  accompanied 
by  proven  policy  alternatives:  It  is  clearly 
easier  to  call  for  better  schools  than  to 
propose  concrete  steps  for  improving  them. 

Secondly,  even  with  the  introduction  of 
sound  prog;rammatic  and  methodological 
alternatives  to  chart  the  future,  the  dis- 
incentives to  change  currently  confronting 
most  school  administrators  and  teachers  still 
would  outweigh  the  incentives  to  change. 
Over  the  years,  delicate  and  complex  rela- 
tionships are  constructed  In  school  districts 
between  boards  of  education,  school  admin- 
istrators, teachers  and  teachers'  unions  and 
other  community  institutions.  Jurisdictions 
and  spheres  of  influence  are  painstakingly 
negotiated  to  reduce  conflict  and  create 
stability.  There  is  understandable  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  positions  and 
prerogatives  are  defined  by  this  structure  to 
alter  It — whatever  Its  educational  merits  or 
liabilities — because  of  the  friction  and  in- 
security certain  to  result  in  the  short-run. 

Some  critics  have  concluded  that  this 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  demand  for 
change  is  possible  only  because  of  the  public 
schools'  monopolistic  hold  on  education,  a 
position  that  allegedly  permits  them  to 
ignore  public  criticism  without  fear  of  los- 
ing public  resources  to  competitors.  Educa- 
tional vouchers  (a  program  for  giving  edu- 
cation tax  dollars  to  children  rather  than 
institutions)  and  performance  contracts 
with  private  concerns  are  frequently  dis- 
cussed means  of  compelling  public  schools  to 
change  or  perish  by  breaking  their  monopoly 
and  making  public  education  subject  to  the 
forces  of  competition  in  the  market  place. 

Because  some  public  school  systems  per- 
form admirably,  and  because  of  Important 
egalitarian  values  that  only  effective  public 
education  can  hope  to  provide  a  democratic 
society  like  ours,  we  believe  the  public 
schools  EU-e  worth  saving.  And  in  our  view,  no 
sustained,  comprehensive,  nation  wide  effort 
to  produce  public  schools  capable  of  filling 
local  and  national  educational  requirements 
has  yet  been  attempted. 

The  federal  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation programs  recommended  In  this 
budget  constitute  an  attempt  to  define  the 
federal  government's  role  in  such  a  cam- 
paign  to   reform  public   education.    All    of 


these  programs  have  one  unifying  objec- 
tive: to  offer  communities  sufficient  new 
incentives  for  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion to  make  the  benefits  of  purposeful 
change  outweigh  the  short-term,  costs  of 
abandoning  the  status  quo.  Only  after  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  balance  can- 
not be  tipped  In  favor  of  change  would  we 
be  willing  to  recommend  support  for  alter- 
natives to  the  present  system  of  public 
education. 

DZITNINO  THE  FEDERAL.  ROLE 

Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  1971  is  expected  to  be  about 
$3  billion — less  than  10  percent  di  total  pub- 
lic expenditures  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  exert  a  major  Infiuence  on  /^e  shape  of 
future  educational  development,  this  propor- 
tionately small  federal  contribution  will  have 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of 
critical  program  areas. 

Management  of  the  ag^egate  aspects  of 
the  American  economy  Is  by  necessity  a 
federal  function.  With  enactment  of  the 
manpower  training,  public-sector  employ- 
ment and  income  maintenance  programs 
proposed  in  this  budget,  the  federal  govern- 
ment also  will  have  accepted  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  matching  supply  and  demand 
in  the  labor  market  and  supporting  those 
for  whom  no  place  can  be  found. 

We  believe  this  assumption  of  responsi- 
bilities will  win  for  the  federal  government 
the  right  to  insist  on  the  Inclusion  of  two 
specific  objectives  on  every  local  educa- 
tion agenda : 

(1)  Every  American  leaving  the  public 
schools  must  possess  the  communication  and 
mathematical  skills  required  for  successful 
participation  in  the  national  economy;  and 

(2)  Every  student  must  acquire  adequate 
Informatloai  and  experience  in  school  to  al- 
low selection  of  a  career  objective  consistent 
with  his  abilities  and  aspirations  and  the 
opportunity  to  piu^ue  It  through  access  to 
college,  a  Job-training  program  or  a  full-time 
Job  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

KABLT  EDtrCATION 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  an  Individ- 
ual's full  Intellectual  development  occurs 
during  the  first  five  years  of  life — before 
most  children  are  placed  in  a  planned  learn- 
ing environment.  In  addition,  there  Is  grow- 
ing evidence  that  much  of  what  is  learned 
during  the  first  five  years  Is  a  necessary 
precondition  to  later  Intellectual  and  social 
development.  By  failing  to  provide  plaimed, 
purposeful  education  for  many  of  our  chil- 
dren dining  their  early  years,  we  not  only 
waste  learning  opportunities  but  may  destroy 
future  opportunltlea  as  well. 

Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  four  million  five- 
year-olds  In  the  nation  now  attend  kinder- 
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garten.  But,  of  the  approximately  11  million 
youngatera  aged  two  through  four  In  this 
country,  only  23  per  cent  of  the  fovir-year- 
olds,  9  per  cent  of  the  three-year-olds  and 
almost  none  of  the  two-year-olds  currently 
are  enr<^led  in  pre-klndergarten  education 
programs.  Thus,  about  75  per  cent  of  these  1 1 
million  children  will  not  experience  so  much 
as  one  year  of  formal  teaching  during  the 
intellectually  critical  first  five  years  of  their 
lives.  Present  federal  programs,  primarily 
Head  Start  and  "Htlo  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  provide  pre-kln- 
dergarten education  to  less  than  6  per  cent 
of  these  11  mlUlon  youngsters. 

Because  all  children  can  benefit  from  pre- 
klndergarten  education,  and  because  many 
may  require  formal  early  edxicatlon  to  realize 
their  full  Intellectual  potential  in  later  years, 
we  recommend  making  learning  programs 
available  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  four  on  a  voluntary  basis.  This 
Is  consistent  with  the  federal  commitment  to 
provide  equal  education  opportunities  and 
with  our  objective  of  providing  every  Ameri- 
can chUd  with  the  reading  and  math  skills 
required  for  economic  success  in  our  society. 
Two  kinds  of  pre-klndergarten  programs 
are  needed:  1)  full-day  (10-12  hours)  chUd 
care  programs  for  children  of  working 
mothers,  and  2)  shorter  (3-4  hours)  pro- 
grams for  children  with  non-working 
mothers.  The  full-day  program,  which  would 
provide  care  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
a  few  months  and  four  years,  would  have  a 
large  educational  component;  the  shorter 
programs,  enrolling  only  two-,  three-,  and 
four-year-olds,  would  be  completely  educa- 
tional. We  estimate  the  cost  of  a  quality 
full-day  program  for  each  child  at  $1750  a 
year,  and  the  cost  of  the  half-day  program 
at  $500. 

Making  early  education  available  to  all 
children  could  be  approached  In  each  of 
several  different  ways: 

(A)  By  adding  the  provision  oif  universal 
free  pre-klndergarten  eduoatlon  to  state  and 
local  educational  responsibilities. 

(B)  By  establishing  a  state  or  federal 
subsidy  for  families  that  cannot  afford  the 
full  cost  of  pre-klndergarten  education  for 
their  children. 
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(C)  By  providing  universal  free  pre- 
klndergarten  education  financed  entirely 
with  federal  funds. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  early  education 
teachers  and  paraprofesslonals  were  available 
to  enable  all  11  million  children  In  the  age 
bracket  two  to  four — as  well  as  the  1.6  mil- 
lion children  under  two  who  have  working 
mothers — to  attend  pre-klndergarten  schools, 
the  total  cost  of  such  a  program  la  estimated 
to  be  $10  to  $15  billion  a  year.  This  cost 
would  be  prohibitive,  given  available  public 
resources  and  competing  priorities,  no  mat- 
ter which  level  of  government  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  this  program.  Alternative 
(B)  then,  which  woiild  restrict  subsidies  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fiill 
cost  of  pre-klndergarten  education,  would  be 
the  only  fiscally  feasible  approach.  And  given 
the  financial  problems  facing  most  state  and 
local  education  agencies,  this  partial  sub- 
sidy program  would  have  to  be  funded 
federally. 

In  reality,  we  lack  the  training  capacity 
to  rapidly  expand  the  number  of  early  edu- 
cation personnel;  It  is  estimated  that  only 
4,000  to  5,000  pre-klndergarten  teachers  are 
being  graduated  each  year.  Therefore,  a 
meaningful  early  education  subsidy  program 
would  have  to  be  coordinated  with  a  federal 
plan  to  Increase  slgnlflcanUy  the  number  of 
pre-klndergarten  teachers  and  paraprofes- 
slonals trained  each  year. 

We  recommend  spending  $700  million  for 
student  aid  and  institutional  support  over 
the  next  five  years  to  train  an  additional 
80,000  early  education  teachers  and  160,000 
new  paraprofesslonals.  This  would  enable  us 
to  increase  the  national  pre-klndergarten 
enroUment  for  two-,  three-,  and  four-year- 
olds  from  the  present  figure  of  1.3  million  to 
2.6  mUUon  by  1976,  while  raising  the  enroll- 
ment of  children  of  working  mothers  In  the 
ages  from  Infancy  to  two  years  to  500,000. 
The  Increases  would  constitute  a  significant 
step  toward  our  ultimate  objective  of  making 
quality  pre-klndergarten  education  available 
and  financially  feasible  for  all  who  desire  It. 
The  federal  subsidy  program  we  recom- 
mend would  pay  the  full  cost  of  early  edu- 
cation lor  children  from  families  earning 
less  than  $4,000  a  year.  Children  from  fam- 

TABLE  6:1.-EARLY  EDUCATION  (PRESCHOOL) 
[Outlays,  in  millions  of  current  dollars] 
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lUes  with  annual  Incomes  between  $4.0(K 
and  $16,600  would  receive  a  partial  subsidy 
determined  by  a  sliding  scale.  In  instances 
where  applications  outnumba-  avaUable 
openings,  preference  would  be  given  to  chU- 
dren  from  famlUes  earning  less  than  $6,000. 

We  would  favor  placing  these  pre-klnder- 
garten programs  under  the  supervision  of  the 
local  public  school  system.  Continuity  be- 
tween pre-klndergarten  programs  and  ele- 
mentary school  appears  essenUal  if  early 
education  gains  are  to  be  sustained.  Further- 
more, since  we  would  be  holding  public 
schools  accountable  for  providing  students 
with  specific  reading  and  math  skills,  these 
schools  ought  to  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  their  students'  early  edu- 
cation. However,  In  those  Instances  when  a 
public  s<aiool  system  could  not  or  would  not 
be  responsible  for  providing  pre-klndergarten 
programs,  state  accredited  private  schools 
would  be  eUgible  for  federal  subsidy  funds. 
In  either  case— pubUc  or  private— early  edu- 
cation programs  enrolling  children  with  fed- 
eral subsidies  would  have  to  comply  with 
federal  desegregation  requirements  and  in- 
clude federal  reading  and  math  obJectlvM. 

Finally,  It  should  be  made  clear  that  good 
pre-klndergarten  programs  are  no  substitute 
for  needed  improvements  In  elementary  edu- 
cation. Pre-school  learning  cannot  take  the 
place  of  what  should  be  learned  In  elemen- 
tary schocrf;  It  is  preparation.  Just  as  what 
U  learned  In  elementary  programs  should 
prepare  a  student  for  what  he  wlU  encounter 
In  secondary  school. 

Indeed,  the  title  "pre-school"  is  misleading. 
We  suggest  that  education  for  two-year  olds 
be  considered  the  first  grade.  School  attend- 
ance would  not  be  mandatory  until  the 
fourth  grade  (what  Is  now  kindergarten). 
But  parents  would  be  aware  that  children 
were  undergoing  definite  Intellectual  and  so- 
cial development  during  the  first  three  grades 
that  should  be  provided  for  at  home  for 
children  not  enrolled  in  early  education 
programs.  Viewing  developmental  programs 
for  children  aged  two  to  four  as  early  edu- 
cation Instead  of  as  pre-school  would  do 
much  to  heighten  awareness  In  this  country 
of  the  Importance  of  learning  during  the  first 
five  years  of  life. 


Administration 

Urban  coalition  recommendation 

s 

Estimated 
1971 

Proposed 
1972 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Development  programs' 

1.164 
78 
51 

1,492 
85 
62 

1,657 

132 

75 

2,145 

169 

88 

2,606 

235 

90 

Research  and  Development 

Total 

402 

425 

1,293 

1,639 

1,864 

2,402 

2,931 

1  Cost  of  child  care  programs  and  construction  and  facilities  are  merged  Into  totals  for  development  programs. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT  PROGRAM 

According  to  the  best  estimates  which  can 
be  made  from  the  limited  data  available, 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  children 
In  the  United  States  faU  to  attain  the  level 
of  literacy  required  for  available  employment. 
In  certain  poverty  areas,  this  figure  reaches 
75  per  cent  or  more.  More  than  9  million 
children  now  enrolled  In  the  public  schools 
eventually  will  enter  the  labor  market  Il- 
literate unless  public  education  in  changed. 

Performance  figures  in  mathematics,  the 
other  skill  area  so  essential  for  participation 
In  the  present  American  economy,  are  quite 
similar. 

There  is  no  existing  federal  program  de- 
signed specifically  to  raise  the  reading  and 
math  performance  of  all  American  children 
to  the  level  necessary  for  real  economic  op- 
portunity. Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  does  not  specify 
what  benefits  children  should  receive  from 


the  programs  funded.  The  framing  of  edu- 
cation objectives  is  left  to  the  local  school 
districts.  Furthermore,  those  "ntle  I  funds  In- 
vested to  date  In  reading  and  math  pro- 
grams have  had  no  significant  measurable 
Impact  on  the  reading  and  math  perform- 
ance of  the  great  majority  of  students  en- 
rolled in  these  programs  according  to  Ofllce 
of  Education  evaluations.* 

Listed  below  are  the  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed federal  alternatives  for  improving 
reading  and  math  skills. 

(A)  Granting  more  time  and  resources  to 
the  present  "ntle  I  program  which  seeks  to 
improve  the  education  of  "educationally  dis- 
advantaged" students  by  distributing  com- 
pensatory funds  under  a  formula  reflecting 
the  geographical  distribution  of  school-age 
children  from  low-Income  families. 


1  Title  I/Tear  11.  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968. 


(B)  Continuing  the  present  Title  I  pro- 
gram with  more  specific  reading  and  math 
performance  objectives. 

(C)  Transforming  Title  I  Into  a  program 
providing  strong  financial  Incentives  and  op- 
erational support  to  induce  elemenUry 
schools  with  children  not  making  sufficient 
progress  toward  federally-defined  minimum 
reading  and  math  performance  standards  to 
formulate  plans  to  raise  the  performance,  ol 
such  children  to  at  least  those  standards. 
Evaluation  of  local  school  performance 
would  be  by  nationally  devised  and  admin- 
istered tests,  and  funds  would  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  student  performance  de- 
ficiencies measured  by  those  tests  rather 
than  family  income. 

(D)  Shifting  federal  attention  from  ex- 
isting education  programs  to  the  quest  for 
new  approaches  by  funding  a  large  number 
of    experimental     schools    that     eventually 
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might  provide  new  models  for  the  public 
schools. 

(E)  Putting  federal  education  dollars  l^to 
programs  such  as  educational  vouchers  4nd 
private  performance  contracting  In  ordef  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  alternative  educa> 
tlon  institutions  In  the  private  sector  to 
compete  with  and  possibly  supplant  the 
present  public  school  system.  ' 

We  reject  alternatives  (A)  and  (B)  In  jthe 
belief  that  the  present  Title  I  emphasis  i  on 
Increasing  education  expenditures  for  the 
poor  rather  than  Improving  the  perfofm- 
ance  of  all  underachieving  students  falld  to 
offer  the  Incentives  for  change  and  experi- 
mentation which  improved  performance  ^11 
require.  Also,  we  find  the  Title  I  assumption 
that  poor  children  should  be  singled  out  If  or 
help  because  they  are  "culturally  pe- 
prived" — implying  that  the  home  life  jto- 
vided  by  poor  parents  Is  qualitatively  in- 
ferior— a  gratuitous  and  arrogant  position 
which  encourages  many  poverty-area  3ch<jol8 
to  demand  different  children  instead  of  de- 
veloping different  programs  for  the  chlldi-en 
they  receive.  i 

We  would  not  favor  the  adoption  of  alter- 
native (E)  at  this  time  because  of  cur 
strong,  previously  stated  preference  tfor 
strengthening  the  public  school  system  In- 
stead of  creating  a  companion  education 
system.  T 

We  recommend  Instead  a  new  federal  edu- 
cation program  on  the  elementary  level  c£|m- 
binlng  alternatives  (C)  and  (D)  :  a  reading 
and  math  achievement-oriented  Title  I  woth 
incentives  for  change  together  with  a  4ew 
federal  role  in  developing  and  evaluating  ex- 
periments in  local  schools  which  would  serve 
as  models  for  such  change.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  this  restructured  and  refocused  Title  I 
program  would  be  to  enable  all  groups  of 
children  In  the  nation  to  attain  the  scene 
reading  and  math  peilormance  levels,  In- 
dependent of  geographic,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic differences.  However,  oxir  more  imi|ie- 
dlate  objective  within  the  five-year  life  of 
this  budget  is  to  assure  that  every  Ameriean 
leaving  the  public  schools  possesses  at  leitst 
the  minimum  communications  and  math 
skills  required  for  successful  participation 
in  the  national  economy,  as  defined  In  teitns 
of  absolute  performance  standards  set  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Allocations  of  funds  would  be  based  on 
reading  and  math  achievement  levels  lnst#ad 
of  family  Income.  Each  qualifying  State  would 
receive  MOO  annually  for  every  child  in 
kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade  ^ot 
progressing  at  an  acceptable  rate  towArd 
the  federal  minlmiun  math  and  reading 
standards.  | 

To  qualify  for  these  new  Title  1  fund^  a 
state  education  agency  would  have  to  se- 
cure a  comprehensive  multi-year  reading 
and  math  achievement  plan  from  each  pub- 
lic elementary  school  with  eligible  studetite 
in  the  state.  E^h  school's  plan — negotiated 
Jointly  by  the  staff  of  that  school,  parettts 
from  the  school  community,  and  represetit- 
atives  from  the  local  and  state  education 
agencies — would  have  to  contain  specific 
reading  and  math  achievement  objectives 
which  meet  or  exceed  federal  minimiim 
standards,  a  description  of  how  the  school 
intends  to  attain  those  objectives,  and  (Cri- 
teria for  evaluating  the  success  or  failure .  of 
the  plan  which  are  acceptable  to  all  of  the 
parties  Involved  and  consistent  with  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  guidelines. 

However,  for  the  federal  government  legi- 
timately to  hold  the  states  and  Indlvldnal 
elementary  schools  accountable  for  meetmg 
the  reading  and  math  achievement  obj^- 
tives  in  their  plans,  the  Office  of  Education 
would  have  to  identify  existing  progratns 
and  develop  demonstration  programs  in  pub- 
lic schools  able  to  raise  the  reading  a|id 
math  performance  of  students  to  natloz^al 
norms.  Such  school  programs  do  exist  in  i>i- 
poverished  as  well  as  affluent  neighborhoods, 
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but  not  in  sufficient  number  or  diversity  to 
guarantee  that  each  new  Title  I  school  would 
find  a  model  that  has  succeeded  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  its  own.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation also  would  have  to  create  a  system  of 
federal  support  teams  to  disseminate  Infor- 
mation about  successful  elementary  school 
programs  and  other  fed«-al  research  findings 
to  state  education  agencies. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  federal 
role  of  testing  and  model  development  would 
not  require  a  large  bureaucracy.  Technical 
support  for  individual  schools  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  teacher  retraining  would  be 
strictly  a  state  task,  thereby  ensuring  that 
the  support  and  evaluation  functions  would 
be  performed  by  different  groups. 

The  timetable  for  implementing  this  new 
Title  I  program  would  be  determined  largely 
by  the  dispatch  with  which  the  Office  of 
Education  could  identify  and  create  success- 
ful experimental  elementary  programs.  We 
estimate  that  some  Title  I  schools  would  be 
prepared  to  put  achievement  plans  into  op- 
eration by  1974.  while  the  majority  would 
require  an  additional  year  of  preparation. 
In  the  interim,  we  recommend  contin\ilng 
the  present  Title  I  program  with  the  added 
stipulation  that  all  program  funds  be  di- 
rected at  improving  reading  and  math  skills. 

We  believe  the  incentives  provided  by  this 
new  Title  I  program  to  change  traditional 
elementary  education  attitudes,  methods  and 
curricula  would  be  compelling.  The  addi- 
tional $300  in  federal  funds  for  every  eligible 
student  would  assure  widespread  individual 
school  participation  in  the  program.  State 
Involvement  would  be  secured  by  making 
active  participation  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing funds  under  a  massive  federal  general 
education  assistance  program  prop>osed  later 
in  this  section. 

However,  participation  In  the  program  is 
not  the  ultimate  objective.  To  attain  our 
real  objectives,  incentives  to  succeed  also 
would  have  to  be  present.  Our  Title  I  plan 
would  create  three  such  incentives. 

First,  to  qualify  for  Title  I  funds,  a  state 
would  have  to  agree  to  assume  temporary 
control  of  Individual  elementary  schools 
which  fall  to  attain  the  objectives  In  their 
achievement  plans.  If,  in  tiirn,  the  state  were 
unable  to  raise  achievement  In  that  school 
to  national  norms  over  a  given  period  of 
time,  the  Title  I  funds  received  by  the  state 
for  eligible  students  in  that  school  would  be 
given  directly  to  the  students  In  the  form 
of  federal  educational  vouchers  to  be  used 
for  supplementary  instruction  from  other 
sources.  At  that  point,  the  state  and  the 
local  education  agency  Involved  also  would 
lose  a  proportionate  share  of  the  federal 
general  education  assistance  money  they 
were  receiving.  Thus,  the  state,  the  local  edu- 
cation agency,  and  the  individual  school  all 
would  share  a  financial  Incentive  to  succeed. 

Second,  since  failure  to  meet  achievement 
objectives  would  entail  significant  financial 
losses  for  both  state  and  local  education 
agencies,  education  bureaucracies  would  l>e 
more  likely  to  reward  administrators  on  their 
ability  to  create  and  direct  successful 
achievement  programs  than  has  tended  to  be 
the  case  in  the  past.  To  the  extent  that  this 
success  required  changes  in  educational 
forms  and  content,  the  current  disincentives 
to  change  operating  in  many  school  systems 
would  be  weakened  and  hopefully  overcome. 

Third,  the  Title  I  achievement  objectives 
would  give  the  public  a  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring one  aspect  of  school  performance. 
Elected  education  officials  and  school  systems 
going  to  the  voters  for  additional  tax  rev- 
enue would  be  under  heavy  political  pres- 
sures to  attain  their  individual  school 
objectives. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  aU  participating 
schools  woiild  change,  and  change  for  the 
better? 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  participating 
schools  would  be  able  to  meet  achievement 
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objectives  without  abandoning  present  rigid 
teaching  patterns  or  altering  the  rest  of  their 
education  program,  but  we  would  be  provid- 
ing children  with  Important  reading  and 
math  skills  previously  denied  them. 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  concerted  school 
efforts  to  teach  all  children  reading  and 
math  skills  would  bring  about  fundamental 
and  desirable  changes  in  the  entire  program 
of  most  participating  schools.  Programs 
which  In  recent  years  have  succeeded  in  sig- 
nificantly raising  student  performance  em- 
ploy a  wide  variety  of  teaching  methods  and 
forms  of  school  organization.  Clearly  there  is 
no  cme  method  or  technique  that  ensures 
successful  learning. 

All  of  these  programs  appear  to  have  in 
coDomon  three  elements:  1)  specific  and  se- 
quentially defined  achievement  objectives, 
2)  the  expectation  that  students  can  attain 
these  objectives,  and  3)  regular  support 
services  for  teachers  and  evaluation  of  stu- 
dent performance.  Any  school  that  ap- 
proaches reading  and  math  in  this  fashion 
would  be  almost  certain  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  practices  found  in  most  schools 
with  underachieving  students — a  departure 
that  would  affect  every  phase  of  the  school's 
operation. 

Many  education  critics  point  out  that 
changes  are  needed  in  the  area  of  emotional 
development  as  well  as  In  skill  performance. 
We  agree.  We  believe  that  the  abilities  this 
program  fosters — to  read,  to  use  mathe- 
matics— contribute  greatly  to  a  person's  self 
esteem  in  our  society.  And  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  expectation  by  school  officials  that  chil- 
dren can  learn,  which  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  meeting  achievement  ob- 
jectives, plus  parent  participation  In  Title  I 
planning,  will  combine  to  make  schools  more 
hvunane. 

The  federal  cost  of  giving  the  states  $300 
for  every  public  elementary  school  student 
not  making  adequate  math  and  reading 
progress  would  be  $2.1  billion  by  1976.  We 
recommend  providing  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion in  Title  I  funds  to  the  states  to  help  de- 
velop and  operate  the  state  support  teams  the 
Title  I  achievement  plans  require. 

A  federal  Office  of  Education  Evaluation, 
reporting  directly  to  the  tJ.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  would  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering reading  and  math  achievement 
tests  to  every  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  student  in  the  nation  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  every  school  year.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  testing  program  would  be 
approximately  $600  million. 

Funds  for  the  identification  and  creation  of 
model  elementary  programs  would  come  from 
federal  education  research  and  development 
expenditures  discussed  later  In  this  section. 

CABEES  PREPARATION  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

Selecting  and  securing  an  occupation  has 
become  an  enormously  complex  task  In  the 
United  States.  As  the  demand  for  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  labor  has  diminished,  suc- 
cess in  the  economy  increasingly  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  labor  market,  a  set  of 
sp>eclfic  skills,  and  enough  basic  education  to 
permit  later  retraining  to  adapt  to  changing 
skill  demands. 

These  requirements  for  economic  success 
are  of  recent  vintage,  the  products  of  the 
highly  specialized  and  rapidly  evolving 
American  economy  of  the  post-World  War  II 
period.  Parents  and  many  school  counselors, 
the  traditional  sources  of  career  education, 
no  longer  possess  the  expertise  needed  to 
prepare  young  people  for  entry  Into  today's 
labor  market.  Most  secondary  schools,  iso- 
lated as  they  are  from  structural  changes  in 
the  economy,  have  failed  to  respond  to  this 
growing  gap  In  their  students'  education, 
rllnging  instead  to  anachronistic  curricular 
tracks  and  vocational  programs  designed  for 
an  America  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  cost  to  the  nation's  young  people  of 
this  failure  to  be  relevant  Is  staggering:  an 
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estimated  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  high 
school-age  youth  In  this  country  are  not 
securing  the  preparation  and  assistance  they 
require  to  choose  and  enter  an  occupation 
commensurate  with  their  abilities  and  aspira- 
tions. 

One  of  every  four  young  persons  drops  out 
of  school  before  graduating,  an  act  which 
condemns  an  Individual  to  compete  for  one 
of  the  diminishing  number  of  low-skill,  low- 
paying  Jobs  or  to  endure  the  bitter  sub- 
sistence struggle  of  the  hardcore  unemployed. 
Perhaps  even  more  tragic  Is  the  pUght  of 
the  26-60  per  cent  of  our  youth  who  do  com- 
plete high  school,  who  play  the  game  by 
society's  rules,  only  to  experience  the  same 
failure  In  the  labor  market  as  their  com- 
panions who  drop  out.  For  these  young  men 
and  women,  a  high  school  diploma  Is  a 
frustrating  ruse  that  raises  future  expecta- 
tions without  providing  the  competence  to 
realize  those  expectations. 

There  are  two  basic  public  policy  alterna- 
tives for  dealing  with  this  national  problem: 

(A)  We  can  Ignore  the  school  system  and 
concentrate  public  resources  on  training  and 
employing  those  men  and  women  who  fall 
into  the  pool  of  unskilled,  unemployed  labor 
after  falling  to  find  a  place  In  the  economy 
upon  completing  their  formal  education. 

(B)  Or  we  can  attempt  to  stop  the  flow  of 
people  Into  this  pool  of  the  unskilled  un- 
employed by  restructuring  the  secondary 
school  to  ensure  that  all  students  receive  the 
education,  experience  and  assistance  needed 
to  enter  college,  a  Job-training  program  or 
a  full-time  Job  with  a  futiire  directly  up>on 
graduating. 

Currently,  it  la  the  first  course  we  are 
piKsulng.  Only  10  per  cent  of  today's  high 
school-age  students  receive  vocational  tech- 
nical Instruction;  and  more  than  half  of 
these  students  are  receiving  this  training 
In  home  economics  and  agriculture.  Those 
in  the  academic  curricultim  are  prepared 
solely  for  college,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
academic  students  either  do  not  go  to  college 
or  never  graduate.  And  those  pushed  Into 
"general  education" — the  third  and  most 
populated  of  the  traditional  high  school  cur- 
ricula— are  prepared  for   nothing. 

The  federal  contribution  to  career  prepara- 
tion programs  for  the  nation's  18  million 
public  secondary  students  Is  expected  to  total 
$300  million  In  1971.  At  the  same  time,  the 
federal  government  will  Invest  approximately 
$1.7  billion  In  1971  In  manpower  programs  to 
attempt  to  train  and  place  1.6  million  people 
who  have  been  left  unskilled  and  Jobless  by 
the  education  system. 

This  present  allocation  of  federal  resources 
makes  no  sense  In  either  economic  or  human 
terms.  Training  an  adult  who  Is  likely  to 
have  a  family  that  mxist  be  supported  during 
the  training  period  Is  far  more  difficult  and 
expensive  than  preparing  a  secondary  or  post- 
secondary  student  already  In  school. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  adopting  alterna- 
tive (B) :  a  restructuring  of  secondary  educa- 
tion to  provide  every  student  with  the  in- 
formation and  experience  he  needs  to  select 
a  career  objective  consistent  with  his  abilities 
and  aspirations  and  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue that  objective  through  placement  In  a 
poet-secondary  education  or  training  Institu- 
tion or  in  a  full-time  Job  upon  graduating 
from  high  school.  Career  preparation  for  all 
students  would  replace  the  traditional  voca- 
tional track. 

Making  good  on  these  new  national  rights 
for  secondary  school  students  will  require 
the  establishment  of  four  separate  but  co- 
ordinated programs: 

First,  the  revised  Title  I  reading  and  math 
acheivement  program  we  proposed  at  the 
elementary  level  should  be  continued  into 
secondary  school  for  those  students  still 
lacking  the  basic  education  skills  economic 
success  demands.  We  recommend  a  crash 
reading  and  math  achievement  program  pro- 
viding $300  in  federal  funds  for  each  eUglble 
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secondary  student  In  the  nation,  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  finance  tutorials  and  other  highly 
concentrated  and  Individualized  teaching 
forms. 

This  new  Title  I  secondary  program,  operat- 
ing under  the  same  federal  procedures  and 
requirements  as  Its  elementary  counterpart, 
would  cost  $1.6  billion  a  year  by  1976.  How- 
ever, as  the  elementary  program  took  effect 
In  succeeding  years,  this  secondary  effort 
would  be  reduced  greatly  In  size  and  coet. 

Second,  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  Career  Education  Program  for  all  of  the 
nation's  18  million  public  secondary  stu- 
dents. The  objective  of  this  program  would 
be  to  provide  every  yoxing  person  with  the 
Information  and  experience  reqtilred  for 
realistic  career  planning. 

On  the  Junior  high  level,  this  program 
would  consist  primarily  of  In-school  explora- 
tion of  career  alternatives.  However,  In  the 
senior  high  school,  the  emphasis  would  shift 
to  the  placement  of  students  in  work-re- 
lated adult  activities  outside  the  school.  Here 
the  objective  would  not  be  specific  Job  train- 
ing, but  rather  the  opportunity  for  all  stu- 
dents to  learn  about  the  labor  market, 
employer  expectations,  career  alternatives 
and  necessary  educational  preparation  by 
observing  and  participating  In  real  occupa- 
tional activities  In  the  community. 

We  recommend  funding  this  program  with 
70-30  federal-state  matching  grants.  To 
qualify  for  these  grants,  which  would  allo- 
cate funds  on  the  basis  of  public  secondary 
school  population,  a  state  first  wotUd  have 
to  obtain  a  multi-year  career  education  plan 
from  each  local  school  district,  to  be  negoti- 
ated Jolntiy  by  local  school  officials,  parents, 
representatives  of  local  business  and  labor 
organizations,  officials  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation and  training  Institutions  In  the  area, 
and  state  education  officials.  Each  plan 
would  have  to  contain  specific  career  edu- 
cation objectives  consistent  with  federal 
guidelines,  a  timetable  for  attaining  these 
objectives,  and  the  mecms  for  measuring 
progress  toward  them. 

The  federal  government's  principal  re- 
sponsibility would  be  the  Identification  and 
development  of  successful  career  education 
programs  In  a  variety  of  school  and  com- 
munity settings  to  serve  as  models  for  state 
and  local  school  district  plans.  Ong^olng  sup- 
port to  assist  local  school  districts  to  attain 
their  objectives  wo\ild  be  supplied  by  state 
education  agencies. 

We  estimate  the  federal  coet  of  this  na- 
tional Career  Education  Program,  Including 
expenditures  for  training  and  retraining 
teachers  and  counselors,  at  $2.6  billion  a  year 
by  1976. 

Third,  present  federal  vocational  education 
programs  should  be  revised  to  complement 
the  other  secondary  education  programs  we 
are  proposing. 

In  the  course  of  their  career  education  ex- 
perience, we  would  expect  many  secondary 
students  to  discover  occupational  fields 
which  capture  their  Interest.  When  this  hap- 
pens, they  should  be  able  to  obtain  broad  ca- 
reer preparation  in  these  fields  while  still  In 
high  school.  The  main  purpose  of  such  career 
preparation  would  be  to  provide  students 
with  the  Information  and  skills  required  for 
success  in  the  more  specific  training  pro- 
grams offered  after  graduation  by  employers 
and  poet-secondary  schools.  For  example, 
students  Interested  In  the  health  field  would 
all  benefit  from  courses  In  physiology  and 
laboratory  practicee,  whatever  their  specific 
health  career  objectives. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  using  current 
federal  vocational  education  fimds  to  en- 
courage states  to  develop  these  broad  career 
preparation  programs  to  replace  many  of  the 
present  narrow-sklU  programs. 

In  thoee  remaining  Instances  in  which  spe- 
cific skill  training  can  be  delivered  most  effi- 
ciently while  a  student  still  attends  high 
school,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
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that  this  training  will  adequately  prepare  the 
student  for  a  real  place  in  the  economy  upon 
graduation.  Too  many  present  vocational 
education  programs — particularly  thoee  In 
home  economics  and  agriculture — are  unre- 
lated to  the  needs  of  the  labor  market. 

In  order  to  guarantee  relevance  In  both  the 
broad  career  preparation  and  the  skill  pro- 
grams, we  urge  federal  guidelines  requiring 
the  participation  In  formulation  of  voca- 
tional course  plans  of  employers  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  who  are  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  graduates  of  these  programs.  The 
skill  programs  also  would  have  to  Include 
provisions  for  actually  placing  students  in 
related  jobs  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  training  provided. 

Fourth,  we  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
federally  financed  career  placement  program 
operating  In  all  of  the  nation's  public  senior 
high  schools  to  ensure  that  every  graduating 
student  has  the  opportunity  to  enter  a  col- 
lege, a  Job  training  program,  or  a  full-time 
Job  with  a  future  immediately  following 
commencement.  This  is  the  final  bridge  we 
propose  building  between  the  public  school 
and  the  world  for  which  It  presumably  Is 
preparing  its  students. 

Placement  programs  departing  from  pres- 
ent guidance  and  counseling  methods  cur- 
rently operating  In  a  few  school  districts 
around  the  oovmtry  have  demot^trated  that 
virtually  all  of  the  students  In  a  senior  class 
can  be  placed  within  four  months  of  gradu- 
ating at  a  cost  of  leas  than  $76  per  student. 
In  the  program  we  are  proposing,  schools  also 
would  be  required  to  maintain  contact  vrlth 
their  graduates  for  a  fiill  year  following  ini- 
tial placement. 

We  estimate  the  federal  coet  of  this  place- 
ment program  at  $293  million  a  year  by  1976. 

Like  o\ir  proposed  elementary  programs, 
these  four  secondary  school-oriented  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  attain  a  limited  federal 
objective.  However,  in  Implementing  these 
career-oriented  proposals  to  brecOc  down  the 
barriers  between  the  school  and  the  adult 
community  the  high  school  graduate  even- 
tually mxist  enter,  we  also  believe  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  providing  the 
framework  and  Incentives  for  Introducing 
more  relevance  Into  the  entire  secondary  pro- 
gram and  for  replacing  the  present  rigid  cur- 
riciUar  system  with  a  more  flexible  and  func- 
tional structure. 

OTHXR  SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

Education  for  the  Handicapped:  At  present, 
40  per  cent  of  the  six  million  handicapped 
children  In  the  nation  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  19  are  receiving  special  education  serv- 
ices. We  recommend  expanding  current  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  proportion  of  children 
served  to  60  per  cent  by  1976.  This  will  re- 
quire training  40,000  teachers  for  the  handi- 
capped each  year  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
total  cost  to  the  federal  government  of  ex- 
panding school  ptrograms  and  teacher  train- 
ing would  be  $183  mlUlon  a  year  by  1976. 

Indian  Education:  We  recommend  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  siiend  $1,000  for 
each  of  the  62,000  Indian  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  Bureau's  schools,  and  an  additional 
$3,000  per  pupil  for  the  61  per  cent  of  these 
pupils  enrolled  In  boarding  schools.  We  also 
strongly  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
Carnegie  Report  that  control  of  Indian  edu- 
cation be  transferred  to  Indian  communities 
within  five  years.  We  estimate  the  federal 
cost  of  Indian  education  at  $216  million  a 
year  by  1976. 

Deaeffregation  Assistance:  The  racial  In- 
tegration of  students  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  must  remain  a  national 
goal  of  the  highest  Importance,  both  because 
It  Is  right  In  a  soclttty  committed  to  equality 
and  because  It  Is  beneficial  to  all  of  the 
students  inv(^ved  If  Implemented  thougrht- 
fully.  We  therefore  s\^)port  President  Nixon's 
proposal  to  provide  $1  billion  In  federal  funds 
to  assist  sdhool  districts  In  the  process  of 
desegregating   their   education   systems.   To 
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ensure  that  these  fiinds  are  carefully  anl 
constructively  used,  we  recommend  spreac - 
Ing  their  expenditure  over  the  next  fov  r 
years. 

Bi-Lingual  Education:  We  recommend 
greatly  increasing  federal  fvmds  for  bl-Un- 
gual  education  from  the  1971  figure  of  $2  5 
million  a  year  to  $58  million  m  1976.  EfTetJ- 
tlve  bl-llngual  education  Is  not  a  one  wajr 
street  in  which  only  non-English  speaking 
children  are  taught  English;  a  program  alaO 
must  teach  EngUsh-spealtlng  chUdren  to 
understand  and  respect  the  langiiage  and 
culture  of  the  non-English  speaking  peopl* 
with  whom  they  live.  I 

Nutrition  and  Health:  Malnutrition  ana 
poor  health  are  unacceptable  In  a  socletj? 
as  advanced  as  ours.  They  also  are  serious 
obstacles  to  learning.  Therefore,  we  recoi^ 
mend  the  enactment  of  a  new  title  In  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  tp 
provide  every  poverty  area  elementary  an^ 
secondary  school  with  federal  funds  to  blip 
a  staff  person  whose  sole  responslbUlty  Is  tp 
ensure  that  existing  public  nutrition  and 
health  programs  are  available  to  meet  tiB 
needs  of  the  children  in  that  school. 


Elementary  reiding-math  achievemtnt  (titia J). 
Secondary  reading-math  achievement  (title  1)-.. 

Career  preparation 

Staff  development. - 

Desegregation  assistance 

Indian  education -- 

Bilingual  education - 

Handicapped 

Impact  aid> 

Health  and  nutrition 

Research  and  dw«k)pn»e«L 

0th  ef 


Total. 
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Research  and  Development:  Under  the  new 
programs  we  recommend  for  early,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  the  federal 
government  would  assume  responsibility  for 
Identifying  and  developing  successful  pro- 
grams In  a  number  of  different  educational 
areas  to  serve  as  models  for  schools  attempt- 
ing to  Improve  their  own  programs.  This  new 
responsibility,  along  with  an  Increased  com- 
mitment of  resources  for  basic  education 
research,  would  raise  annual  federal  research 
and  development  expenditures  for  early,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to  $500 
million  by  1976. 

General  Education  Assistance:  In  order  to 
help  states  and  localities  close  the  growing 
gap  between  education  exF)endlture  needs 
and  revenues,  we  recommend  Initiating  a 
program  of  large-scale  federal  general  edu- 
cation assistance  to  the  states.  These  block 
grants,  which  would  total  $4  billion  a  year 
by  1976,  could  be  used  for  whatever  edu- 
cational purposes  the  states  and  localities 
desired. 

However,  to  be  eligible  for  this  federal 
assistance,  a  state  would  have  to  meet  the 
following  conditions:  1)  a  state  would  have 

TABLE  6:2.-ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
(Outlays,  in  millions  of  current  dollars) 
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to  assume  at  least  55  per  cent  of  all  non- 
federal elementary  and  secondary  education 
expenditures;  2)  kindergarten  attendence 
must  be  mandatory;  3)  a  state  would  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  public 
schools  with  eligible  children  participate  In 
the  new  Title  I  program  we  proposed,  and 
4)  a  state  would  be  prohibited  from  passing 
through  federal  assistance  to  local  school 
districts,  which  fall  to  allocate  resources 
and  services  equitably  between  schools  In 
a  district. 

Funds  would  be  distributed  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  school  population,  state  need, 
and  state  and  local  revenue-raising  efforts. 
States  would  be  required  to  allocate  the 
funds  equitably  sunong  their  local  school 
districts  taking  Into  account  need.  This  In- 
clusion of  need  as  an  allocation  factor  would 
ensure  that  localities  now  receiving  Impact 
aid  (aid  to  school  dlstrlote  In  areas  with 
large  amounts  of  non-taxable  federal  prop- 
erty) wotild  qualify  for  a  relatively  larger 
share  of  the  general  assistance  money.  The 
change  would  permit  termination  of  the 
present  Impact  aid  program. 


Administration 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated,         Proposed, 
1971  1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1,275 

262 
169 
100 
157 
25 
34 
512 


11,415 

•  286 
171 
300 
182 
»25 
>34 

■  487 


(1,265 

(    764 

450 

77 

300 

188 

25 

55 


1,299 
793 
460 
128 
JOO 
194 
30 
84 


1,433 

1.390 

2,912 

200 

ISO 

203 

44 

112 


2,051 

1,434 

3,009 

236 

ISO 

210 

56 

145 


2.112 

1,480 

3,112 

211 


216 
58 

183 


200 

779 


246 

712 


40 
300 
514 


80 
400 
538 


80 
450 
565 


80^ 
475 
591 


500 
625 


3,513 


3,858 


3.978 


4,306 


7,539 


8,437 


8,577 


1  Included  in  administration's  revenue  sharing  proposal  s^iaduled  to  be  implemented  Jan.  1,     « Included  in  general  education 


1972. 
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n.    HlGHTK    EDTTCATION 

Like  so  much  In  contemporary  America 
life,  higher  education  In  the  United  States  Is 
both  enormously  successfiU  and  profoundly 
troubled.  By  providing  Intellectual  excellenije 
and  creative  scholarship  In  a  system  of  ma«8 
education  which  accommodates  40  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  college-age  population,  otir 
institutions  of  higher  learning  serve  as  tHe 
model  of  the  democratization  of  higher  edtl- 
oaUon.  At  the  same  time,  partly  as  a  result 
of  their  rapid  development  and  democratiza- 
tion, our  universities  and  coUeges  are  being 
torn  today  by  the  most  basic  conflicts  ovfr 
purpose,  power  and  structure. 

The  Issues  and  questions  raised  by  thjs 
dialectic  of  success  and  dllHctilty  are  central 
to  the  development  of  American  higher  edtl- 
catlon  and,  consequently,  critical  to  the  tn- 
ttire  character  of  otir  society.  The  centrfl 
responsibility  for  resolution  of  these  Issufs 
must  be  accepted  by  the  universities  and 
coUeges  themselves.  In  some  cases  aided  Hy 
the  states  and  localities  which  provide  tlje 
major  share  of  their  financial  support.  TUe 
federal  government,  though,  must  contrtlf- 
ute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  l^ 
structuring  its  higher  education  assl5tan<)e 
programs  In  ways  which  nurture  movement 
toward  improvement  and  Innovation  In  are4s 
such  as: 

Structural  organization.  The  traditional 
four  year  B_A.  program  Increasingly  seems  ap 
Inappropriate  frame  of  reference  for  many 
seeking  higher  education.  Federal  asslstancje 
should  foster  attempts  to  develop  wider  di- 
versity of  structures,  including  such  fomjs 
as  the  Urban  Orant  University,  one-  and  twd- 


year  degree  programs,  and  continuing  and 
vocational  education. 

Resource  utilization.  Enormous  capital, 
technological,  and  human  resources  are  In- 
vested In  the  higher  education  system.  For 
the  most  part,  these  fixed  resources  are  In- 
completely and  Inefficiently  utilized.  Federal 
assistance  programs  should  require  Innova- 
tive approaches  (such  as  full-year  and  full- 
day  use  of  facilities)  to  Improve  resource 
utilization. 

Access.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  Amer- 
icans do  not  enjoy  equal  opportunities  to  re- 
ceive higher  education.  Minority  applicants 
still  are  stymied  by  discrimination  In  college 
admission  and  loan  approval  policies  at  some 
Institutions.  Many  Intellectually  qualified, 
but  financially  poor  students  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  funds  needed  to  pay  for  higher 
education. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal federal  objectives  In  the  area  of  higher 
education  during  the  next  five  years  should 
be:  a)  ensuring  equality  of  access  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  b)  expand- 
ing the  capacity  of  those  institutions  to 
handle  rapidly  Increasing  enrollments. 

Direct  Student  Aid:  Increased  student  aid 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  economic 
barriers  which  still  prevent  many  qviallfled 
students  from  receiving  the  benefits  of 
higher  education.  Currently  48  percent  of 
aU  college  students  come  from  families  In 
the  top  Income  quartlle  in  the  nation  while 
only  7  percent  come  from  the  bottom  quar- 
tlle. The  chance  that  a  student  In  the  top 
^alf  of  the  Income  range  will  go  to  college 


assistance. 

Is  three  times  as  great  as  for  one  from  the 
bottom  half. 

There  are  two  alternative  federal 
approaches  for  ensxirlng  equal  access  to 
higher  education: 

(A)  Directing  federal  financial  asslsUnce 
primarily  to  students  prevented  from  attend- 
ing college  by  inadequate  incomes. 

(B)  Federal  financing  of  the  full  cost  of 
higher  education  for  all  Americans  wishing 
to  enter  college,  regardless  of  Income. 

Alternative  (B),  federal  financing  of  tinl- 
versal  higher  education.  Is  certainly  consist- 
ent with  our  beUef  that  higher  education  la 
a  national  resource  of  major  Importance. 
However,  we  estimate  that  such  a  program 
would  cost  $35-$40  bllUon  a  year  by  1976— 
a  prohibitive  price  given  the  amount  of  fed- 
eral resources  we  expect  to  be  avallabe  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  the  first  alter- 
native, concentration  of  a  smaller  number 
of  federal  dollars  primarily  on  those  students 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  pursue  an 
education  beyond  high  school.  Since  the 
much-discussed  proposal  of  federal  tax 
credits  for  education  expenses  would  benefit 
higher  Income  families  relatively  more  than 
lower  Income  families,  we  reject  It  outright. 
Instead,  we  counsel  relying  on  more  direct 
forms  of  student  aid  such  as  scholarships, 
work-study  grants,  subsidized  loans  and 
guaranteed  loans. 

In  the  past,  the  major  emphasis  of  federal 
student  aid  has  been  focused  upon  students 
from  lower  and  middle  Income  families 
through  a  mix  of  scholarships.  Educational 
Opportunity   Oranta   and   work-study   pro- 
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grams.  The  present  Administration  has  sen- 
sibly attempted  to  Increase  the  absolute 
amovmt  and  percentage  of  scholarships  and 
subsidized  loems  to  needy  students,  while 
restricting  those  In  higher  Income  brackets 
to  loans  which  the  government  simply 
guarantees  against  default. 

We  recommend  that  this  shift  In  emphasis 
be  continued  and  accelerated  to  provide  $2.2 
billion  In  total  aid  by  1976  to  needy  students 
(those  from  families  with  earned  Incomes 
below  $8,600),  a  350  per  cent  Increase  over 
current  outlays. 

This  amount  of  federal  assistance  In  the 
form  of  Educational  Opportunity  Orsnts, 
work-study  grants  and  direct  loans  would 
enable  approximately  1.6  million  low-Income 
students  to  receive  an  average  of  $1,250  a 
year  In  aid;  today  roughly  one  million  low- 
Income  students  receive  an  average  assist- 
ance allotment  of  only  $450. 

Students  whose  family  income  Is  above 
$8,500  should  be  aided  through  federally 
guaranteed  loans  obtained  from  private 
lenders  (students  from  low-income  families 
would  also  be  eligible  for  such  loans).  Dur- 
ing 1969-70,  tight  credit  markets  made  It 
dfBcuIt  for  many  students  to  obtain  these 
guaranteed  loans.  To  remedy  this  situation, 
the  Administration  has  proposed  creation  of 
a  National  Student  Loan  Association 
(N8LA) . 

The  NSLA  would  play  substantially  the 
same  role  in  student  loans  as  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  does  for  home 
loans  (I.e.,  buying  loans  made  In  the  private 
sector,  thus  making  more  money  available 
for  additional  private  sector  loans).  Student 
loans  would  be  made  at  market  rates  of 
Interest,  but  NSLA,  after  purchasing  the 
loan,  would  charge  borrowers  no  more  than 
7  per  cent  Interest.  It  is  estimated  that  NSIA, 
ptirchaslng  new  loans  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$2  billion,  would  have  $9  billion  in  guaranteed 
loans  in  its  portfolio  by  1976.  This  $9  billion 
could  provide  4.5  million  students  with 
guaranteed  loans  averaging  $600. 

We  also  recommend  that  students  be  given 
the  choice  of  ref>aylng  the  NSLA  through 
two  different  mechanisms: 

(A)  By  repaying  the  actual  value  of  the 
loan,  plus  Interest  over  a  specified  number 
of  years  in  the  conventional  manner;  or 

(B)  By  agreeing  to  pay  a  small  (but  fixed) 
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percentage  of  their  annual  Income  for  every 
$1,000  o>f  debt  incurred. 

The  latter  form  of  payment  might  prove 
particularly  attractive  to  students  from  poor 
families  since  it  would  greatly  diminish 
their  fear  of  not  being  able  to  repay  debts 
Incurred  to  fiiuince  their  education.  The  same 
approach  might  also  prove  attractive  to  uni- 
versities since  It  might  more  readily  make 
possible  Increases  in  tuition  charges  up  to  a 
level  more  fully  approximating  the  total  cost 
of  student's  education. 

Institutional  Aid:  The  student  aid  pro- 
grams we  are  recommending  should  induce 
an  even  greater  number  of  students  to  enroll 
In  college  than  Is  currentiy  projected.  The 
Increased  enrollment  will  exacerbate  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  already  facing  many  colleges 
and  universities.  Costs  of  instruction  and 
operating  costs  will  continue  to  rise  faster 
than  tuition  receipts.  Additions  of  btUIdlngs 
and  facilities  also  will  be  needed.  TTie  Car- 
negie Commission  has  recently  reported  that 
state  and  local  governments  will  be  unable 
to  provide  much  addltloneJ  support  for 
higher  education  Institutions.  Many  private 
Institutions  are  alreculy  suffering  from  the 
inability  to  coax  higher  contributions  from 
alumni  and  the  private  sector. 

Therefore,  we  reconunend  that  the  federal 
government  reverse  its  recent  trend  away 
from  Institutional  support,  increasing  its  as- 
sistance from  $850  million  In  1971  to  about 
$1,100  million  In  1976  (excluding  aid  to 
medical  schools) .  Particular  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  astronomically  growing 
network  of  conununlty  coUeges. 

As  the  total  amount  of  institutional  aid 
grows,  the  form  of  that  aid  should  change  in 
order  to  improve  educational  access.  Cur- 
rently, about  60  percent  of  federal  institu- 
tional support  Is  In  the  form  of  construction 
g^rants  or  loans  and  40  percent  In  grants  for 
general  operating  purposes.  We  recommend 
that  these  proportions  be  reversed.  General 
operating  grants  should  be  provided  to  eli- 
gible Institutions  In  the  form  of  a  cost  of 
education  supplement  on  a  doUar-for-doUar 
matching  basis  with  Education  Opportunity 
Orants.  Those  institutions  enrolling  students 
receiving  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
would  automatically  receive  matching  insti- 
tutional aid.  Colleges  and  universities  would 
have  a  financial  incentive  to  recmlt  qualified 
low-income    students.    Small    absolute    de- 

TABLE  6a— >  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
fOutlays,  in  millions  of  current  doHars) 
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creases  in  construction  assistance  are  merited 
because  universities  are  most  readily  able  to 
raise  funds  privately  for  this  purpose.  All 
federal  higher  education  construction  assist- 
ance should  Incorporate  incentives  for  Im- 
proved utilization  of  facilities. 

BesearcTi;  The  federal  government  cur- 
rently supports  75  percent  of  all  university 
research.  Of  the  $600  million  In  federal  funds 
proposed  for  university  research  and  train- 
ing m  1971,«  about  $360  mlUlon  (70  per- 
cent) is  for  academic  research,  $101  million 
for  teacher  training,  and  $48  million  for 
educational  research. 

We  recommend  holding  the  total  amount 
of  federal  support  for  university  research 
constant  over  the  next  five  years  in  real  dol- 
lar terms.  But  we  believe  funds  for  academic 
research  should  be  reduced  by  $200  million; 
the  $200  million  should  be  reallocated  to 
educational  research  ($50  million)  and  re- 
search  In   teacher   training    ($150  million). 

Vocational  Education:  The  two-year  com- 
munity college  is  the  educational  institution 
best  situated  to  provide  career  training  to 
high  school  graduates  and  memljers  of  the 
labor  force  seeking  new  occupational  oppor- 
tunities. Yet  most  of  these  schools  continue 
to  favor  courses  that  prepare  students  to 
transfer  to  four-year  colleges  rather  than 
career-oriented  programs,  while,  only  an 
estimated  16  percent  of  all  students  entering 
community  colleges  ever  transfer  to  four- 
year  schools. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  rapid  growth 
of  vocational  education  programs  In  com- 
munity colleges,  we  propose  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing: a)  expand  federal  vocational  educa- 
tion assistance  to  post-secondary  Institutions 
from  the  present  level  of  $125  million  a  year 
to  $400  mlUlon  a  year  by  1976;  and  b)  give 
preference  to  community  colleges  emphasiz- 
ing career  preparation  programs  when  dis- 
tributing direct  federal  assistance  rather  than 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  except 
when  college  transfer  courses  are  essential  to 
fill  an  educational  void  In  a  particular  area. 
Federal  guidelines  also  are  needed  to  ensure 
that  vocational  programs  in  publicly  sup- 
ported post-secondary  schools  correspond  to 
the  realities  of  the  labor  market. 


'  Excluding  outlays  for  biomedical  research, 
which  are  examined  in  Chapter  6. 


Direct  student  aid... 

Institutional  aid 

Research.. 

Vocational  education 

Total 


Administration 

Urban  coalition  recommendations 

Estmafed 
1971 

Pr 

. 

1972 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

2,489 
849 

sm 

124 

2,762 
699 
566 

200 

2,604 
888 

594 
200 

3,177 
935 
572 
250 

3,877 

1,014 

582 

300 

4.506 

1,081 

577 

350 

5.014 

1,112 

557 

400 

3,963 


4,227 


4,286 


4,934 


5,773 


6,514 


7. 083 


<  Excludes  outlays  for  medical  schools,  which  are  covered  in  health  chapter. 


m.  AST7LT  XDTJCATION' 

Education  traditionally  Is  regarded  In  this 
country  as  an  exclusive  right  of  children  and 
yotmg  adults.  When  Americana  aoqtilre  the 
responslblUtles  of  a  family  and  a  job,  they 
tend  to  assume  that  the  opporttinlty  for 
further  formal  learning  is  automatically  for- 
feited. This  prevailing  view  of  formal  educa- 
tion as  a  youth  activity  is  particularly  dam- 
aging at  a  time  when  so  many  Americans 
already  in  the  labor  force  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  more  education  Is  the  key  to 
protecting  themselves  against  technological 
obsolesence  and  to  Improving  their  economic 
and  social  standing. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  an  expanded 
federal  adult  education  program  with  two 
naajor  objectives: 


First,  more  Americans  who  are  vocationally 
handicapped  by  deficient  language,  reading 
and  math  skills  should  have  aocees  to  adult 
basic  education  courses.  Because  of  the  sta- 
tus higher  education  enjoys  and  because 
many  men  and  women  In  n<>ed  of  basic  edu- 
cation associate  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  with  past  academic  fallings,  adult 
basic  education  should  be  offered  by  com- 
munity colleges  and  local  unlverBltiee  when- 
ever possible.  More  operational  research  Is 
needed  to  develop  better  ways  to  convince 
people  to  enroll  in  such  programs.  Federal 
support  for  these  programs  should  Increase 
from  $80  million  In  1971  to  $160  million  In 
1976. 

Second,  support  for  continuing  education 
should  be  revamped  to  assure  coordination 


with  the  Increased  emphasis  on  career  up- 
grading recommended  In  Chapter  2  for  man- 
power training  programs.  As  a  result,  outlays 
for  continuing  education  can  be  sharply  re- 
duced In  1972.  We  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment In  1973  of  a  program  to  encourage 
people  already  In  the  labor  force  to  seek 
further  vocational  training.  This  program 
wotild  seek  to  build  bridges  between  com- 
munity colleges — and  other  poet-secondary 
Institutions  which  provide  career  training — 
tmd  working  men  and  women  desiring  new 
occupational  opportunities.  Funds  would  be 
used  to  Inform  adults  of  existing  vocational 
programs  and  to  provide  Incentives  to  post- 
secondary  Institutions  to  develop  accessible 
courses  for  different  segments  of  the  working 
popxilatlon. 
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1  Othw  includes  support  for  triining  of  (ederil  profes 
Sroithsonian  I  nstitution  and  the  Library  of  Congresj,  and  -  - 
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TABLE  6:4.— ADULT  EDUCATION 
[Outlays  in  millions  of  current  dollars] 
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Administration 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated  Proposed 

1971  1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


197S 


1976 


80 
160 

376 

740 


83 

171 
442 
729 


90 

175 
220 
650 


120 
180 
305 
660 


140 
185 
325 
720 


145 
190 
360 
775 


150 
195 
400 
8Z5 


1,356 


1,425 


1,135 


1,265 


1,370 


1,470 


1,570 


ional  employees  and  foreign  students  at  U.S.  educational  Institutions,  assistance  to  educational  institutions  in  foreigncoun  tries,  support  of  the 
sajrerai  other  miscellaneous  educational  activities. 


XT.   ASTS   Atnt   HmCAMXl'UBB 

We  recommeind  long  overdue  Increaaii  In 
public  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities— 
incretksee  that  are  eeaenUal  If  we  wish  to  Im- 
prove the  qtiallty  of  life  for  many  Americans. 
Thl«  would  mean  Increased  grants  to  a  High- 
ly diverse  sjjeotrum  of  professional  Ameflcan 


Natiooel  Foundation  lor  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Public  library  services 

Public  broadcasting 


Tetal. 


Early  education  (preschool) 

Elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Higher  educationi 

Adult  education 

Arts  and  humanities 


Total. 


>  Excludes  outlays  for  medical  schools,  which  are  cov  ired  in  health  chapter. 
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artists  and  cultural  ensembles,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  raising  performers'  scUarlee 
to  a  level  demonstrating  acceptance  of  the 
"arts"  as  a  valid  occupation.  A  larger  commit- 
ment of  federal  funds  also  would  permit  the 
accelerated  developimenit  of  community  the- 
atre, art  and  dance  projects  as  well  as  an 

TABLE  6:5.-ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
[Outlays  in  millions  of  current  dollars} 


expanded  public  broadcafiting  program.  We 
recommend  that  federal  support  of  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  broadcasting  Increase  four- 
fold— from  $66  miUlon  to  $260  million — dur- 
ing the  oomlng  five  years. 


Administration 

Urban  coalition  recommendations 

Estimated, 
1971 

1972 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

38 
51 
28 

64 
34 

42 

55 
45 
50 

80 
46 
64 

105 
48 
77 

135 
51 
90 

17S 
53 
105 

117 


140 


150 


190 


230 


276 


333 
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[Outlays,  In  millions  of  current  dollars] 
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1972 


1973 


1974 
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1976 


402 
3,513 
3,963 
1,356 

117 


425 
3.858 
4,227 
1,425 

140 


1,293 
3,978 
4,286 
1,135 
150 


1,639 
4,306 
4,934 
1,265 
190 


1,864 
7,539 
5,773 
1,370 
230 


2,402 
8,437 
6,514 
1,470 
276 


2,931 
8,577 
7,063 
1.570 
333 


9,351 


10, 075 


10.846 


12.334 


16,776 


19.099 


20.494 
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HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT Alivts 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971       , 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  Chapter  7  ol  thei  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition's  "Coti^ter- 
budget:  A  Blueprint  for  Changing  Na- 
tional Priorities  1971-76"  In  the  Rkodsd: 
Chaptks  7.  FiacAi.  RxLxxr  roE  StatIs 
AND  LocALrnxs 

There  U  ample  evidence  that  inadequacy 
of  state  and  local  aerpicea  is  today  a  comrib- 
uting  factor  in  the  decline  of  many  araaa. 

Otir  large  central  cltlee  are  now  oau^t  In 
a  financial  crisis.  Many  of  them  may  XM  un- 
able to  meet  their  present  expenses.  Rising 
costs  and  an  Increased  demand  for  services 
In  the  face  of  a  shrinking  revenue  base  have 
brought  about  this  imminent  disaster.  The 
revenue  base  has  diminished  as  Jobs  and 
middle-Income  families  have  left  the  Inner 


city  for  the  subtirbs,  and  It  has  been  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  for  the  central  city  to  tap 
wealthier  suburbs  for  revenue. 

Cities  rely  on  the  property  tax  for  the  bulk 
of  their  revenues.  Aa  Inner  city  property  has 
declined  in  value,  rates  have  had  to  be  In- 
creased. The  property  tax  Is  now  both  over- 
burdened and  Inequitable.  In  order  to  help 
meet  this  crisis,  federal  and  state  aid  to  cities 
was  Increased  by  more  than  400  per  cent  be- 
tween ig6&-1968,  yet  such  aid  still  amounted 
to  only  23  per  cent  of  city  revenues  In  1968, 
compared  to  15  per  cent  In  19S6.> 

States,  too,  have  seen  drastic  increases  in 
expenditures  over  revenues.  The  dilemma  of 
states  Is  due  partly  to  their  unwillingness 
to  tax  themselves  either  adequately  or  fairly. 
Although  41  states  now  have  individual  In- 
come taxes,  only  $7.6  billion — ^less  than  20 
per  cent  of  total  state  revenue — was  col- 
lected from  that  source  In  1969.  General  and 
selective  sales  taxes  accoimted  for  $24  billion 
of  state  revenues  in  that  year.  Most  state  tax 
revenues  are  collected  from  taxes,  like  the 
general  sales  tax,  which  are  not  progressive 
In  their  Impact. 


The  federal  government  ocdlects  about  11,6 
per  cent  of  all  personal  income  In  Income 
taxes,  while  states  collect  only  one  per  cent 
of  personal  Income.  If  state  Income  taxes  had 
averaged  three  per  cent  of  personal  Income 
in  1969,  states  would  have  collected  an  extra 
$16  billion. 

STATX    AND    IXXZAI.    RSVKNUB    AND    KXFXNDITUU 
FROJSCnONS 

Estimates  of  state  and  local  expenditures 
tind  resources  between  now  and  1976  repre- 
sent little  more  than  guesswork.  Since  1968 
there  have  been  at  least  six  studies  projecting 
state  and  local  expenditures  and  revenues  for 
1976.« 

These  projections  vary  wildly.  Yet  the 
vsalatlons  aje  the  result  of  sober  and  reason- 
able differences  In  basic  assumptions  (such 
as  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  and 
the  prol>able  increase  In  prices),  evaluations 


'Tears    are    federal    fiscal    years    unless 
otherwise  stated. 


•  These  studies  were  conducted  by  Professor 
Dick  Netzer  In  1965,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee In  1966,  the  Tax  Foundation  in  1966 
and  again  in  1968,  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  In  1968,  and  William 
Robinson  In  1969.  Since  aU  these  tue  1978 
rather  than  1976  as  the  year  for  their  projec- 
tions, we  have  also  used  1975. 
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of  the  effects  of  federal  grants  (the  extent  to 
which  they  stimulate  or  replace  state  and 
local  spending) ,  and  estimates  of  how  much 
state  and  local  services  will  be  Improved  and 
expanded. 

The  most  recent  study,  that  of  William 
Boblnson  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment, is  one  of  the  few  which  projects  ex- 
penditures to  cover  not  only  increased  needs 
but  some  of  the  needed  Improvements  In 
state  and  local  services  as  well. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Inadequacy  of 
state  and  local  services  Is  a  contributing  fac- 
tor in  the  decline  of  many  areas.  For  instance, 
poor  city  schools  are  driving  middle-income 
families  to  the  suburbs;  archaic  transporta- 
tion systems  are  choking  business  and  Indus- 
tries in  the  cities;  and  starvation-level  wel- 
fare programs  are  forcing  people  to  leave 
rural  areas.  These  areas  cannot  be  rescued  by 
Blight  increases  in  past  levels  of  service. 

Robinson  has  set  an  "aspiration  level" 
(or  the  scope  and  quality  of  education  and 
welfare  and  has  projected  the  costs  of  achiev- 
ing this  level.  We  have  used  Robinson's  fig- 
ures lor  the  two  services  he  projected 
(welfare  and  education)  and.  tislng  a  rather 
simpler  form  of  his  calculation  merthod,  set 
aspiration  levels '  for  other  state  tmd  local 
services.  Assumptions  as  to  population 
growth,  GNP  growth,  and  price  Increases  are 
those  used  throughout  this  report.  Thus  we 
project  total  state  and  local  expenditures 
(or  1975  at  $2S2  billion. 

Robinson  projects  1975  revenues  from  state 
and  local  taxes  at  $108.7  billion,  assuming 
no  change  in  present  tax  laws.  He  estimates 
fees  and  charges  will  accoLint  for  an  addi- 
tional $34  billion,  while  Increase  in  net  debt 
will  total  $15  billion.  State  and  local  reve- 
nues, excluding  federal  grants-in-aid,  will 
total  $157.8  biUlon  In  1975.  or  $94.2  billion 
less  than  projected  expenditures.  Assuming 
the  present  level  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
states  and  localities  is  maintained  ($30  bil- 
lion).* the  state-local  revenue  gap  would  be 
approximately  $67  billion. 

SUGGESTED  ALTERNATrVE  APPROACHES 

The  policies  and  actions  of  the  federal 
government  can  determine,  to  a  great  extent, 
whether  state  and  local  governments  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  challenges  the  projected 
revenue  gap  represents. 


'Clearly  aspiration  levels  ought  to  be  the 
relevant  base  for  calculating  expenditures. 
By  projecting  expenditures  at  the  present 
level  of  inadequacy  (or  even  at  the  same  rate 
of  quality  increase)  we  would  render  the 
revenue  gap  an  Innocuous  problem.  States 
and  localities  could  always  avoid  a  revenue 
gap  by  keeping  expenditures  down  and  by 
providing  less  adequate  services  than  previ- 
ously provided  (or  services  that  do  not  Im- 
prove at  the  same  rate  as  previously 
establUhed). 

Following  Robinson's  method  we  have  cal- 
culated the  average  a-nnim.!  rate  at  whlcb 
various  government  services  improved  from 
1962-67,  measured  by  the  Increased  in  ex- 
pendltiu-es  ruit  accounted  for  by  population 
and  price  changes.  This  rate  was  then  dou- 
bled to  project  the  expenditures  we  estimate 
will  be  required  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  adequate  services  for  these 
puiposes  in  1975. 

We  then  added  expenditures  for  pre-sohool 
education  and  pollution  control .  servioes 
which  states  and  localities  were  not  providing 
to  any  slgnifloant  extent  during  1962-67  but 
should  be  providing  by  1976.  We  estimated 
state  and  local  expenditures  of  about  $16 
billion  yearly  by  1975  would  be  neceesary  to 
•chleve  high  quality  pre-sohool  and  pcrtlu- 
tion  control  programs. 

*  Not  adjusted  for  price  increases. 
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Clearly  the  single  most  Important  federal 
responsibility  Is  to  ensure  a  healthy  and 
growing  economy.  Economic  growth  alone 
accounted  for  55  per  cent  of  increased  state 
revenues  between  1966-68;  the  remainder 
resulted  from  new  and  increased  taxes, 
mainly  sales  tax.  Under  the  conditions  of 
full  employment  assumed  for  1973  and  there- 
after, state  and  local  Jurisdictions  would  re- 
ceive a  $6  billion  annual  "fiscal  dividend" 
from  economic  growth  with  no  change  In 
taxes  or  rates. 

The  federal  government  can  also  Intervene 
directly  In  state  and  local  financing  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  major  mode  of  federal 
assistance  has  been  grants  for  specific  pur- 
poses (categorical  grants),  usually  hedged 
with  requirements  to  ensure  that  the  federal 
funds  do  not  supplant  local  funding  (main- 
tenance of  effort)  and  that  the  recipient 
government  contribute  some  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  funded  program  (matching 
money).  Such  assistance  has  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  services  offered 
through  local  governments,  and  Increasing 
their  expenditures. 

Still  more  federal  efforts  are  needed  to 
relieve  state  and  local  fiscal  problems  and  a 
variety  of  new  modes  of  providing  relief  have 
been  proposed.  Following  are  the  major  op- 
tions, some  of  which  could  be  combined  Into 
a  larger  package. 

Revenue  Sharing:  A  number  of  ideas  on 
revenue  sharing  have  been  advanced;  gen- 
erally all  entail  distributing  a  set  percentage 
of  annual  federal  revenues  directly  to  states. 
The  recipient  state  woiUd  be  required.  In 
turn,  to  pass  some  of  these  funds  directly  to 
incorporated  Jurisdictions  within  its  bound- 
aries. The  Administration's  1970  proposal 
would  have  provided  states  with  $5  billion 
annually  by  1976,  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  which  would  go  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments. This  would  provide  a  mere  pittance 
to  the  large  cities  most  in  need.  Under  this 
proposal,  for  example,  Philadelphia,  whose 
expenditures  will  be  well  over  $1  billion  by 
1975,  would  receive  $21  million — or  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  Its  budget — In  revenue  sharing. 
Chicago  would  receive  about  the  same 
amount,  while  Los  Angeles  would  receive  $18 
mllUon,  Detroit — $13  million.  Seattle — $4 
million,  and  Indianapolis — $3  million. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  structure 
a  revenue  sharing  program  which  would  pro- 
vide money  directly  to  cities  rather  than 
states. 

Block  Granta:  The  federal  government 
oould  appropriate  an  amount  of  money 
yearly  for  cities  and  states  in  addition  to 
present  grant-in-aid  ftinds.  The  block  grant 
could  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  re- 
cipient government  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
within  broad  federal  guidelines.  Currently 
most  federal  grants  are  categorical — ^they  can 
be  utilized  by  recipients  only  for  specific 
functions  set  forth  in  law  (e.g..  Medicaid, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  compensatory  edu- 
cation, etc.) .  The  Model  Cities  program,  how- 
ever, does  provide  cities  with  some  discre- 
tionary ftinds. 

Expanaion  of  preaent  categorical  grant 
programs:  The  federal  government  could 
increase  the  f  imds  of  a  large  number  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  to  states  and  locali- 
ties and  Institute  new  programs  for  spedflc 
purposes  as  needed.  Tliis  would  ensoire  ad- 
herence to  national  guidelines,  but  wotild 
severely  limit  local  discretion  and  applica- 
tion of  funds  to  purposes  other  than  thoae 
specifically  designated  in  legislation.  A  varia- 
tion would  be  to  consolidate  various  cate- 
gorical grants  in  a  functional  area   (man- 
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power,  education,  etc.)  thereby  providing 
states  and/or  cities  with  a  block  grant  for 
each  area.  Total  funding  for  the  functional 
block  grants  could  also  be  Increased  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  various  previous  program 
grants. 

Assumption  of  costs:  The  federal  govern- 
ment could  completely  fund  program  costs 
which  are  now  partially  borne  by  states.  Ilie 
two  most  Importajit  candidates  for  federal 
assumption  of  costs  are  public  assistance  and 
health  (Medicaid)  programs,  both  of  which 
have  proved  quite  expensive  to  states.  As- 
simiptlon  of  welfare  and  health  costs  would 
save  states  about  $11  billion  In  1976.  At  the 
same  time  a  general  aid  program  for  edu- 
cation would  relieve  both  state  and  localities 
of  a  pari;  of  their  most  severe  biu"den.  Locali- 
ties, which  currently  finance  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  public  school  costs,  would  be 
greatly  aided  If  states  were  to  assume  a  much 
greater  portion  of  these  costs,  a  result  vijilch 
could  be  encouraged  through,  federal  incen- 
tives attached  to  a  general  aid  program. 

Tax  Credit:  States  and  localities  find  it 
politically  difficult  to  make  use  of  income 
taxes,  partly  because  of  the  high  federal  In- 
come tax  on  their  citizens.  A  tax  credit  allow- 
ing citizens  to  subtract  a  percentage  of  their 
state  and  local  Income  tax  fro*-  thei.-  federal 
Income  tax  liability  would  greatly  encourage 
states  and  localities  to  make  better  vise  of 
their  own  revenue  base.  Alternatively,  in  order 
to  avoid  simply  subsidizing  citizens  rather 
than  governments,  the  federal  government 
could  provide  a  grant  to  states  and/or  locali- 
ties equal  to  a  percentage  of  total  state  or 
local  Income  tax  revenues. 

The  recommendations  In  this  report,  if 
Implemented,  wUl  affect  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  problems  they  face,  in 
several  ways.  For  Instance,  the  reduction  In 
defense  expendittires  will  create  temporary 
unemployment,  which  will  strain  state  and 
local  resources;  special  provision  Is  made 
for  federal  assistance  to  such  affected  areas. 
(See  chapter  3)  Other  recommended  federal 
actions  will  have  such  long-term  effects  as 
Improving  the  health  of  the  nation  and  re- 
ducing crime  (by  relieving  some  of  the  con- 
ditions causing  It),  which  will  eventually 
lighten  some  of  the  burdens  of  state  and 
local  governments. 

But  probably  the  major  effect  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  budget  would  be  to  increase 
the  responsibilities  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  providing  a  liigber  quality  of 
services. 

Several  recommendati'>nB  of  this  report 
would  have  immediate  effects  on  state  and 
local  governments — on  the  scope  of  their 
responsibilities,  the  quality  of  their  services, 
and  their  ability  to  finance  their  activities — 
and  have  been  designed  with  these  effects  in 
mind. 

These  recommendations,  summarized  be- 
low, comprise  this  budget's  "package"  of  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments.  They 
affect  the  finances  of  these  governments  In 
the  following  ways :  by  supporting  the  condi- 
tions for  economic  growth;  by  increasing 
present  federal  grants-in-aid;  by  taking  over 
some  program  costs  presently  borne  by  states 
and  cities;  and  by  providing  direct  federal 
assistance  to  states  and  local  governments. 
The  net  impact  of  these  recommendations 
will  nevertheless  leave  a  substantial  require- 
ment for  new  funds  from  state  and  local 
revenues.  As  will  be  seen  from  analysis  of  the 
assistance  package,  certain  measures  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  assist  states  and 
localities   to   make    use   of   more   eqtiltable 
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forms  of  taxation,  partlciilarly  the  gradtatcd 
Income    tax.    as   well    as    to   Increase    their 

revenues.  _L  »».„ 

PoUowlng  are  the  major  elements  oC  the 
state  and  local  assistance  package. 

Federal  assximpUon  of  all  state  and  local 
costs  of  present  federal  public  assistance 
programs  and  Medicaid  (about  $8  blllUon 
in  1971)  Both  programs  now  flow  enltlrely 
through  state  and  local  budgets.  Undar  our 
recommendations  the  federal  governfment 
would  not  only  assume  fiUl  costs  but  ^ould 
provide  assistance  directly  to  recipients. 
State  and  local  expenditures  would  tie  re- 
duced by  some  $20  billion,  but  nearly  $0  pet 
cent  would  be  offset  by  the  disappearance  of 
$9  bUUon  direct  federal  aid  for  pubUc  ^st- 
ance and  Medicaid. 

Federal  ass\amptlon  of  a  portion  of  I  state 
and  local  education  costs  through  a  general 
aid  to  education  program,  which  would  pro- 
vide about  $4.0  blUlon  by  1976  (see  Chap- 
ter 6).  General  aid  to  education  woi4ld  be 
available  only  to  states  which  provlt^ed  at 
least  55  per  cent  of  the  revenues  rala)Bd  by 
the  state  and  Its  locaUtles  for  pubUe  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  (presently 
only  18  states  meet  this  criterion;  thd  aver- 
age state  share  of  state-local  educatlori  costs 
is  44  per  cent).  The  formula  dlstrlbtutlng 
the  funds  should  be  based  on  need  (bopu- 
laUon  and  per  capita  Income)  and  I  state 
share  of  education  cost  (the  high 
state's  share  relative  to  other  stat 
greater  the  funds  received).  The 
ments  and  Incentives  built  Into  this  p: 
for  the  states  to  assume  a  higher  po 
education  costs  would  result  In  r 
pressure  on  the  over-burdened  local  p: 
tax. 

An  increase  In  funding  for  a  var 
present  grant-in-aid  programs  to  staf 
localities.  Presently  federal  aid  to  sta 
localities  amounts  to  about  $30  bllUo: 
billion  of  which  Is  for  Medicaid  and 
assistance.  We  have  already  noted  thatjunder 
our  recommendations  the  federal  gbvern- 
ment  would  take  over  all  state  an4  local 
spending  for  these  purposes  (see  Chapters 
a  and  5) .  If  federal  aid  (minus  Medlcalld  and 
public  assistance)  were  to  be  maintained  at 
present  levels  It  would  amount  to  $2Q.O  bil- 
lion In  1975.  Our  recommendations  ^n  this 
report  would,  by  1975,  Increase  federal 
grante-m-ald  to  states  and  localities  (exclud- 
ing revenue-sharing,  general  aid  to  education 
and  model  cities,  which  are  dlscusstd)  to 
$39  bUllon,  nearly  a  doubling  of  the  Present 
amount.  I 

A  revenue  sharing  plan  which  woul<|  auto- 
matically distribute  0.6  per  cent  of  personal 
Income  ($5.4  billion  by  1976)  back  ta  states 
which,  in  turn,  would  be  required  to  pass  50 
per  cent  of  the  funds  directly  to  localities. 
The  fiinds  could  be  used  for  any  leg$l  pur- 
poses. However,  only  states  with  graduated 
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stete  income  taxes  (36  currently)  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  funds.  The  formula  dis- 
tributing the  funds  among  states  would  be 
based  on  need  (population  and  per  capita 
Income),  tax  effort  (states  with  a  high  ratio 
of  revenue  raised  through  taxes  to  state  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  would  receive 
more  funds),  and  reliance  on  state  Income 
tax  (states  which  relative  to  other  states 
collect  a  high  portion  of  their  tax  revenue 
through  the  income  tax  woiUd  receive  a 
greater  share  of  funds) .  The  last  two  criteria 
would  be  of  particular  Importance. 

An  expanded  Model  Cities  program  (1.8 
blUlon  yearly  by  1976)  which  would  focus 
on  the  entire  city  rather  than  on  only  one 
neighborhood.  Unlike  money  municipalities 
receive  from  revenue  sharing,  model  cities 
funds  wovQd  only  be  used  for  new  program 
purposes  and  not  for  operating  costs  of  on- 
going programs.  Entire  metropolitan  areas 
ought  to  be  eligible  to  submit  applications 
as  an  Incentive  for  greater  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  coordination.  60  per  cent  should  be 
required  to  be  spent,  as  a  minimum.  In  low- 
Income   neighborhoods. 

Altogether  these  measures  would  reduce 
the  state-local  revenue  gap  from  $94  billion 
to  $17  billion.  States  and  localities  must 
either  forgo  this  $17  billion  of  needed  ex- 
penditures or  raise  It  through  their  own  reve- 
nue systems.  Approximately  a  15-20  per  cent 
Increase  In  state  and  local  revenues  over  that 
projected  under  present  laws  and  rates  will 
be  necessary.  We  have  suggested  In  our 
recommendations  for  providing  fiscal  relief  a 
variety  oT  strong  Incentives  for  states  and 
localities  to  undertake  badly  needed  reform 
of  their  tax  systems.  Without  more  equitable 
tax  systems,  prospects  of  raising  $17  bUllon 
of  added  revenues  are  dim. 

TABLE  7:1.-STATE-L0CAL  REVENUE  GAP,  1975 

[In  billions  of  dollar* 

State  and  local  expenditures -. 252.0 

State  and  local  revenues,  excluding  federal  aid 13/-b 

Revenue  gap  (assuming  present  tax  laws  and  rates)-..      W.i 

Federal  aid:                             .  .     ,           ...        .. 
Assumption  of  all  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
medicaid  and  public  assistance. ^^ 

Remaining  revenue  gap .--.v ^'^ 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  localities,  main- 
tained at  1971  levels  (axduding  aid  (or  Medicaid 
and  public  assistance) *"•" 

Remaining  revenue  gap **-^ 

Additional  Federal  grants-in-aid  recommended !»•" 

Remaining  revenue  gap 27.2 

Fiscal  relief  programs:  ,  , 

Revenue  sharing "•' 

Remaining  revenue  gap ^-      22.1 

General  aid  to  education *° 

Remaining  revenue  gap ^^\ 

Model  cities  (new  funds) '•* 

TABLE  75.-FISCAL  RaiEF  TO  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 
Outlays,  In  millions  of  current  dollars) 


May  21,  1971 


Remaining  revenue  gap 17.2 

New  State  and  local  taxes  needed 17.2 

Total 0 

The  total  amount  of  direct  federal  aid  to 
states  and  localities  (categorical  grants  and 
fiscal  relief  programs)  would  rise  to  $62 J 
billion  in  1976.  a  $20  billion  Increase  over 
1971  aid.'  Recommended  federal  aid  to  states 
and  localities  would  amoimt  to  $51.5  billion* 
In  1972,  compared  to  the  Admlnlstratlon't 
estimate  of  $38.3  biUlon. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  BOREOWINO 

About  half  of  all  state  and  local  capital 
spending  Is  financed  through  borrowing  In 
the  tax-exempt  secvirltles  market.  However, 
It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  state 
and  local  governments  to  obtain  such  funds. 
Interest  rates  on  municipals  have  soared  from 
3.18  per  cent  In  1962  to  over  6.5  per  cent  In 
1970.  As  a  result,  some  Jurisdictions  were 
unable  to  borrow  funds  since  Interest  rates 
exceeded  the  celling  they  were  legally  al- 
lowed to  pay:  others  hesitated  to  borrow  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  repayment. 

Nonetheless,  state  and  local  capital  out- 
lay needs  are  projected  at  $56  billion  In 
1976  compared  to  $34  billion  in  1971.  This 
suggests  a  need  for  approximately  $28  billion 
of  long-term  municipal  financing  In  1976.  an 
Increase  in  net  long-term  debt  of  $13  bil- 
lion over  1975  levels.  WhUe  interest  rates 
on  municipals  are  likely  to  fall  from  their 
present  levels,  It  Is  impossible  to  forecast 
with  precision  where  they  will  come  to  rest. 
A  gross  estimate  Is  that  rates  will  be  be- 
tween 4.5  and  5.5  per  cent  by  1976.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  federal  government  provide 
subsidies  to  states  and  localities  eqtial  to 
one-half  the  difference  between  market  In- 
terest rates  and  5  per  cent.  We  assume  that 
these  subsidies  will  be  necessary  for  new 
issues  of  municipals  through  1974.  Subsidy 
payments  would,  of  co\irse,  continue  for  the 
life  of  the  loan. 


» The  1976  total  docs  not  Include  any  fed- 
eral aid  for  public  assistance  or  Medicaid, 
since  these  programs  wotild  no  longer  be  in 
existence.  They  woxUd  be  replaced  by  a  cash 
assistance  grant  program  and  National 
Health  Insurance,  both  fully  administered 
and  funded  by  the  federal  government. 

«  Although  we  recommend  complete  federal 
administration  and  funding  of  public  as- 
sistance programs  occur  Immediately  we  have 
nonetheless  Included  the  federal  costs  of  pub- 
lic assistance  In  our  1972  totals  In  order  to 
make  them  comparable  with  the  Administra- 
tion's. In  our  plan  federal  public  assistance 
payments  would  go  directly  to  famiUet 
rather  than  to  states. 
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1974 
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1976 


3,750 


4,005 

1.000 

95 


4.350 

2.500 

145 


4.700 

3,000 

175 


5,060 

3.600 

175 


5. 425 

4.000 

17$ 


3.750 


5,100 


6.995 


7,875 


8,835 


9,600 
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COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-7ft— CHAPTER  8 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  8  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record: 

Chapter  8.  Mxtropoutan  Devilopment 

During  the  past  txDO  decades,  the  central 
city  has  deteriorated  physically  and  services 
have  not  kept  pace  loith  either  needs  or  ex- 
pectations; metropolitan  areas  have  grown 
in  an  unplanned  and  inefflcient  way. 

The  dally  life  of  most  Americans  Is  carried 
on  within  the  unmarked  boundaries  of  areas 
surrounding  and  centered  upon  cities.  Today 
85  percent  of  our  population  lives  In  the 
coimtry's  233  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas  (SMSA's).»  Metropolitan  areas  are 
growing,  and  as  they  grow  they  are  Irretriev- 
ably shaping  the  conditions  under  which 
most  Americans  will  spend  their  lives. 

America's  population  Increased  by  21  mil- 
lion between  1960-70  and.  according  to  cen- 
sus estimates,''  Is  expected  to  increase  by 
80-100  million  between  1970  and  2000.  Nearly 
85  percent  of  the  Increase  between  1980  and 
1970  occurred  In  metropolitan  areas  where 
66  percent  of  the  population  now  resides. 
While  the  population  In  metropolitan  areas 
Is  Increasing  rapidly  both  in  absolute  and 
percentage  terms,  most  of  this  increase  has 
occurred  In  suburban  and  outlying  areas  (30 
percent  population  growth  between  1960-69) 
rather  than  In  central  cities  (only  2  percent 
population  g^wth  between  1960-69). 

The  desirability  of  further  metropolitan 
and  suburban  concentration  has  Increasingly 
been  called  Into  question.  Several  critics  have 
suggested  an  Immediate  need  to  formulate 
a  conscious  policy  on  the  distribution  of 
future  population  growth.  A  number  of  alter- 
natives have  been  siiggested : 

(A)  Stem  migration  to  metropolitan  from 
non-metropolitan  areas  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  population  In  smaller  regional 
centers.  However,  In-mlgratlon  from  rural 
areas  Is  a  relatively  minor  factor  In  the 
growth  of  large  metroi>olltan  areas,  etinount- 
ing  to  about  6  percent  of  net  metropolitan 
growth  during  the  1960's. 

(B)  Develop  large  numbers  of  self-suffi- 
cient new  towns  predominantly  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  The  National  Committee 
on  Urban  Growth  Policy,  for  example,  has 
recommended  we  build  100  new  cities  of  at 
least  100.000  population  and  10  new  cities 
of  at  least  one  million  population.  However. 
It  Is  questionable   whether  such  new  cities 


'The  Census  Bureau  defines  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Area  as  follows :  Except  In  New 
England,  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  Is  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous 
counties  which  contain  at  least  one  city  of 
60.000  Inhabitants  or  more,  or  "twin  cities" 
with  a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000. 
In  addition  to  the  county,  or  counties,  con- 
taining a  central  city  or  cities,  contlguotu 
cotmtles  are  included  In  an  SM3A  if,  accord- 
ing to  certain  criteria,  they  are  essentially 
metropolitan  In  character  and  are  socially 
and  economically  Integrated  with  the  central 
city. 

In  New  England,  SMSA's  consist  of  towns 
and  cities,  rather  than  counties. 

•Series  D  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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would  be  economically  viable  without  Imposi- 
tion of  strong  central  controls  on  business 
location  decisions.  They  would  also  be  quite 
costly,  since  they  would  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  existing  Infrastructure.  Even  if 
these  new  towns  and  cities  were  constructed 
on  the  scale  proposed,  they  would  still  ac- 
count for  less  than  25  percent  of  future 
population  growth  between  now  and  the  year 
2000. 

(C)  Accept  the  fact  that  American  citi- 
zens prefer  to  live  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
that  80  per  cent  of  future  population  growth 
will  occur  there.  However,  attempt  to  chan- 
nel that  growth  Into  less  densely  populated 
metropolitan  areas  through  Incentives  or 
even  controls  over  business  location. 

(D)  Accept  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of 
future  population  growth  will  occur  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  provide  appropriate 
aid  to  ensure  that  development  within  those 
areas  will  be  well  planned  to  serve  human 
needs. 

Americans  have  shown  a  preference  for 
metropolitan  living  which,  we  believe,  will 
be  Impossible  to  reverse.  Accordingly,  the 
most  reasonable  assumption  for  the  future 
Is  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  future  popu- 
lation growth  win  continue  to  occur  In 
metropolitan  areas.  Most  of  the  population 
growth  In  these  areas  will  result  from  natural 
Increase  rather  than  migration.  It  would 
be  useful  to  Institute  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  In  order  to  determine  what 
kind  of  Incentives  would  be  necessary  In 
order  to  stimulate  an  Increased  movement 
of  Jobs  and  people  from  more  crowded  to 
less  crowded  metropolitan  axefis.  However, 
we  doubt  that  such  research  would  reveal 
a  panacea.  It  Is  clear  we  must  become  more 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  development 
within  metropolitan  areas. 

Diuing  the  past  two  decades  the  central 
city  has  deteriorated  physically  and  services 
have  not  kept  pace  with  needs  or  expecta- 
tions; metropolitan  areas  have  grown  in  an 
unplanned  and  Inefficient  way.  Public  policy 
should  be  devised  to  reverse  these  trends. 

A  major  Impediment  to  a  concerted  effort 
Is  that  the  needs  of  central  city  develop- 
ment are  currently  counterposed  agalncrt  the 
needs  of  suburban  development  as  though 
the  two  were  mutually  exclusive.  In  reality, 
the  cities  and  suburbs  are  Integral  parts  of 
a  larger  system — the  metropolitan  area.  Con- 
centrating on  either  central  city  or  suburban 
development,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
will  merely  result  In  greater  problems  for 
the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Most  people  assume  the  population  of  sub- 
urbs Is  drastically  different  from  the  popu- 
lation of  cities.  This  Is  a  misconception.  The 
term  suburb  encompasses  a  vast  diversity  of 
municipalities  ranging  from  high -Income, 
low-density  areas  at  the  one  end  to  low 
and  moderate  Income  high  density  areas  at 
the  other.  The  latter  are  growing  quickly  as 
the  central  city  population  simply  expands 
Into  contiguous  subtubs.  David  Burch,  In  a 
study  published  In  1970  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  concludes: 

The  effect  of  these  shifts  on  the  Inner 
suburbs  and,  eventuaUy,  on  the  outer  sub- 
urbs may  be  quite  dramatic.  Already,  Inner- 
suburb  densities  are  approaching  those  of 
central  cities,  and  Increasingly  this  density 
growth  Is  attributable  to  the  poor  and  the 
Blacks.  These  Inner  suburbs  can  thus  expect 
to  experience  many  of  the  same  problems 
experienced  by  the  central  cities  during  the 
first  half  of  this  centiiry,  and.  In  fact,  they 
may  resemble  today's  central  cities  in  many 
ways.' 
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Two  diametrically  opposed  alternatives 
have  been  suggested  as  public  policy  towards 
cities: 

Maintain  them  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
of  operating  support;  or 

Rebuild  them  through  both  physical  and 
social  Investment. 

We  strongly  ivge  the  latter  alternative  b« 
the  goal  of  federal  policy  towards  cities, 
although  we  also  caution  against  too  great 
an  emphasis  on  bricks  and  mortar.  We  would 
emphasize  more  fully  companion  programs 
serving  human  needs  of  city  residents,  pro- 
grams which  would  make  cities  better  places 
In  which  to  live  and  work. 

Model  cities. — We  have  already  suggested 
increasing  the  funding  for  the  Model  Cities 
program  to  $1.8  billion  annually  by  1976* 
(see  Chapter  7).  That  program  originally 
provided  selected  cities  with  discretionary 
funds  (an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of 
the  local  share  required  for  federal  programs 
under  a  Model  Cities  plan)  for  use  In  a  tar- 
get low-Income  neighborhood.  It  should  be 
change  so  that  these  discretionary  funds 
could  be  used  anywhere  within  the  city's 
boundaries.  In  effect.  Model  Cities  could  be- 
come a  form  of  block  grants  to  cities. 

We  recommend  expanded  funding  provid- 
ing the  following  conditions  are  tied  to  the 
funds: 

A  minimum  of  60  percent  of  the  funds  be 
spent  In  low-Income  neighborhoods;   and 

Appropriate  mechanisms  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation be  utilized  in  determining  how 
the  funds  be  spent. 

Community  action  agencies  and  OEO. — 
While  Model  Cities  funds  should  be  applica- 
ble throughout  the  entire  city,  community 
action  programs  should  continue  to  be  aimed 
solely  at  low-Income  areas.  Local  Community 
Action  agencies  (CAA's)  administer  both  na- 
tional programs  (e.g..  Head  Start.  Legal  Serv- 
ices. Upward  Bound)  and  local  Initiative  pro- 
grams designed  by  the  Individual  CAA  to 
meet  the  area's  specific  needs.  The  national 
programs  are  discussed  throughout  this  re- 
port. Many  of  the  local  Initiative  programs, 
developed  through  extensive  citizen  partici- 
pation, have  been  quite  successful;  however, 
funding  for  them  has  remained  nearly  con- 
stant during  the  past  several  years  at  less 
than  $300  million.  We  recommend  local  In- 
itiative CAP  funds  be  Increased  to  $760  mil- 
lion yearly  by  1976. 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the 
local  Initiative  programs  has  been  the  cre- 
ation of  neighborhood  centers,  many  of 
which  bring  together  umder  one  roof  Infor- 
mation on  the  whole  range  of  government 
and  private  services  avtillable  to  neighbor- 
hood residents.  This  Is  a  highly  desirable  ob- 
jective both  because  service  delivery  Is  more 
effective  and  because  It  fosters  a  sense  of 
community.  Therefore  we  recommend  that 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's (HUD)  Neighborhood  Facilities 
Program — which  now  provides  municipalities 
a  two-thirds  federal  grant  for  construction 
of  multipurpose  neighborhood  centers  and 
one-stop  service  centers — be  expanded  In  the 
following  ways: 

Funding  be  greatly  Increased  from  a  pres- 
ent level  of  $40  million  annually  to  $200 
million  annually  by  1976.  Approximately  1800 
of  these  facilities  coiUd  be  established  be- 
tween 1971-76  with  federal  funds  com- 
mitted totaling  less  than  $1  billion. 

The  grants  be  utll.lzed  for  building  neigh- 
borhood city  halls  which  coxild  be  used  by 
the  mayor's  office  to  provide  liaison  with 
neighborhoods.  The  city  halls  could  also  be 


•David  L.  Burch,  The  Economic  Future  of  < Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  each  refer- 
aty  and  Suburb,  Committee  for  Economic  ence  to  a  year  Is  to  the  federal  fiscal  year 
Development,  New  York,  1970.  p.  36.  (P.Y.). 
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used  to  house  ombudsmen-like  city  offlfclals 
who  would  provide  add  to  constituents. 

An  experimental  OEO  program  to  enc 
age  the  establishment  of  local  Commi 
Development  Corporations,  run  by  a  pi 
ship  of  local  business  Interests  and 
area  residents,  merits  special  attention. 
the  program's  inception  In   1967,  35 
rations  have  been  established  to  set  up  |  new 
business   ventures   and,   at   the   same 
train   local   residents   for    managerial 
tlons.  It  Is  hoped  that  after  Ave  years 
corporations    wOl    become    self-suppoi 
The  program  should  continue  on  an  e; 
mental  basis  until  these  corporations 
been  operating  long  enough  to  be  eval 
carefully. 

Urban  renewal. — Urban  Renewal  has 
a  disappointment  to  many  of  Its  early!  ad- 
mirers. The  program  was  originally  Intepded 
primarily  as  a  means  of  tearing  down  sjums 
and  providing  standard  housing  for  the  boor. 
The  1949  Act  creating  Urban  Renewal  author- 
ized the  building  of  810,000  units  of  public 
housing  on  cleared  slum  land.  Yet,  U^ban 
Renewal  has  actually  resulted  In  a  net^  loss 
of  housing.  The  program  has  been  criticized 
because  It  has  too  often  destroyed  well-fkinc- 
tlonlng  neighborhoods.  It  has  Ignored]  the 
needs  of  residents  forced  to  move  from 
neighborhoods,  often  ending  up  in  ither 
slum  areas. 

Until  quite  recently.  Urban  Renewi 
most  frequently  utilized  to  increase  a 
tax  base  by  building  luxury  apartmeni 
office  buildings  on  the  cleared  land.  Whll( 
would  deny  that  this  Is  one  function  of 
Renewal,  other  objectives  were  lost  li 
almost  total  preoccupation  with  this 
tlon  during  the  1950"8  and  first  half  ol 

igeo's. 

Even  In  executing  these  distorted  prtoifttles. 
Urban  Renewal  was  not  a  completely  suc- 
cessful program.  Regulations  and  adii<lnl8- 
trative  requirements  were  complex  and  Hime- 
consumlng  and  for  a  variety  of  reason^  de- 
cays In  programs  were  common.  A  study  done 
by  HUD  revealed  that  of  288  Urban  Renewal 
programs  completed  by  1966,  the  modal  'time 
for  completion  was  between  six  and  nine 
years.  Furthermore,  there  were  anothet  236 
programs  not  yet  completed  in  1966  ^hlch 
had  already  been  in  existence  more  than/nine 
years;  89  of  these  were  more  than  12  years 
old. 

Widespread  public  discontent  wlthi  the 
Urban  Renewal  program  has  resulted  in 
several  legislative  and  administrative  changes 
of  direction  which,  in  aggregate,  now  appear 
to  make  the  program  a  more  useful  tool  in 
the  necessary  task  of  rebuilding  our  (Jltles. 

First,  HUD  regulations  Issued  in  196t  slg- 
nlflcantly  altered  the  shape  of  the  profram. 
Priority  of  selection  (there  are  always  more 
applications  than  funds)  was  to  be  fciven 
to  applications  which  "contribute  effecwvely 
to  the  conservation  and  expansion  of  ttous- 
ing  for  low  and  moderate  income  families; 
the  development  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  the  renewal  of  areas  with  ciitical 
and  urgent  needs."  The  Housing  Act  of  1968 
reinforced  this  mandate  by  requiring  that  all 
future  renewal  projects:  A)  be  developed  pri- 
marily for  residential  use;  B)  provide  a 
majority  of  units  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families;  and  C)  reserve  not  less!  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  for  low-Income! fam- 
ilies. The  same  act  silso  increased  relo<jatlon 
assistance  payments  to  displaced  occubants 
and  promised  more  assistance  In  finding 
suitable  ho\ising.  The  Housing  Act  of!  1969 
stipulated  that  for  every  unit  of  modfrate- 
income  housing  removed  during  reiiewal, 
another  low-Income  or  moderate-iacome 
bousing  unit  must  be  built  in  the  refiewal 
area.  Unfortvmately,  all  these  provisions  ap- 
ply only  to  projects  approved  after  tt»e  law 
passed.  We  recommend  these  requirements 
be  made  regulation  to  programs  already  ap- 
proved but  still  In  the  planning  stage. 
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An  attempt  to  overcome  the  delays  and 
administrative  complexities  which  had 
plagued  the  program  was  also  initiated  in 
legislative  authorization  In  1968  for  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Programs  (NDP's) 
under  Urban  Renewal.  NDP's  are  small-scale 
projects  (often  in  noncontiguous  areas) 
which  can  be  expected  to  be  completed 
within  a  year.  The  NDP  Is  particularly  useful 
for  Improving  existing  neighborhoods. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  grant  applications 
totaling  $1.9  billion  were  being  considered 
with  only  $1  billion  available  for  contract 
authorizations  that  year.  We  recommend  a 
moderate  annual  Increase  In  the  amount 
made  available  for  new  contracts,  for  both 
NDP's  and  longer  term  projects,  with  NDP's 
receiving  two-thirds  of  the  total.  When  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs  occurs,  there  will 
also  be  greater  demand  for  other  programs 
associated  with  renewal,  such  as  code  en- 
forcement and  demolition  assistance  grants. 

Recreation. — HUD  has  recently  focused  Its 
open-space  program  to  emphasize  small 
parks  and  playgrounds  In  heavUy  populated 
central  city  areas,  particularly  In  low-Income 
areas.  In  1971  HUD  spent  813  mUllon  to 
finance  62  such  parks,  far  fewer  than  the 
number  of  applications,  and  nowhere  near 
the  number  needed. 

We  recommend  500  of  these  parks  be  cre- 
ated annually,  an  eight-fold  increase  over 
present  efforts.  Federal  grants  would  cover 
the  cost  of  acquisition,  clearance,  relocation, 
and  development.  The  typical  park  would  be 
about  two-and-one-haif  acres  and  grants 
would  average  $200,000  per  park. 

Although  we  recommend  Increased  fund- 
ing for  urban  parks,  we  strongly  oppose 
transferring  funds  from  open-spcwse  projects 
to  urban  parks.  Open-space  programs  usually 
encompass  more  land  (the  average  Is  60 
acres)  in  less  densely  populated  areas  of  the 
metropolis.  The  need  for  open  space  Is 
greater  than  ever;  It  Is  needed  to  provide 
recreation  and  ecological  protection  for 
lakes,  forests,  and  water  basins,  all  of  which 
are  threatened  by  urban  sprawl.  Outlays  for 
open-space  in  1971  (including  small  amounts 
for  beautlflcatlon  and  historic  preservation 
programs)  were  $72  mUllon.  We  recommend 
that  these  grants  be  increased  so  that  they 
equal  the  amount  spent  on  center  clUes — 
a  total  of  $121  million  for  eatdi  in  1976. 

District  of  ColumWa. — Washington,  D.C.  is 
the  only  majcir  dty  in  the  country  which  Is 
forbidden  an  elected  government.  Congress 
should  rectify  this  indefensible  Injustice  Im- 
mediately. Moreover,  federal  payments  to  the 
■  District's  budget — which  amounted  to  $143 
million  or  16  per  cent  of  the  D.C.  operating 
budget  in  1971 — should  be  roughly  doubled. 
Capital  spending  support  also  must  Increase 
during  the  next  five  yetirs  to  finance  con- 
struction of  a  subway  system  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

FLANNZD    DEVIXOPMXNT    IN    MBTKOPOLTrAN 
ABXAS 

We  now  commonly  view  America  as  con- 
sisting primarily  of  a  large  number  of  met- 
ropolitan areM  In  which  social,  physical  and 
economic  functions  are  highly  Interdepend- 
ent even  though  there  may  exist  a  multitude 
of  governmental  Jurisdictions.  The  extent  of 
America's  metropoUtanlsm  can  be  measured 
by  the  increase  In  the  number  of  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  as 
well  as  the  population  growth  within  them." 

However,  it  Is  Important  to  emphasize 
that,  while  America  Is  a  metropolitan  nation 
by  the  Census  definition  (SMSA),  and  an 
urban  nation  by  the  Census  definition  of 
urban  (Incorporated  municipalities  of  2,600 
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or  more) ,  it  Is  nonetheless  not  a  nation 
dominated  by  large  cities,  as  many  people 
Imagine.  Richard  Forstall's  study  in  the  1966 
Municipal  Year  Book  makes  this  clear.  Por- 
stall  breaks  America's  1965  population  Into 
the  following  five  territorial  aggregates: 

Percent 
of  total  £/.S. 

Territorial  aggregates:  population 

Metropolitan  cities  (50,000  or  more)..  30.4 
Incorporated  suburbs  of  10,000  or 

more   14.4 

Metropolitan     remainders      (suburban 

areas  outside  Incorporated  places  of 

10,000  or  more) 17.1 

NonmetropoUtan  urban  places  of  10,- 

000-50,000    29.0 

NonmetropoUtan     remainders     (towns 

and  villages  below  10,000  and  rural 

areas)    9.3 

At  this  time,  America's  large  cities  are 
about  balanced  In  population  with  Its  small 
towns.  Even  the  more  sophisticated  cliche 
that  we  are.  In  reality,  a  suburban  nation 
Is  presently  Inaccurate.  Clearly  we  are  be- 
coming one.  However,  suburbs  with  more 
than  10,000  residents  now  comprise  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  population.  A  pliwallty 
of  America's  population  Is  still  small  town 
and  rural,  although  suburbs  will  soon  be- 
come the  plurality. 

Despite  the  popular  belief  that  metro- 
politan expansion  and  suburbanization  have 
already  largely  occurred,  the  1970'8  should 
witness  an  acceleration  of  these  trends. 
Unless  new  policies  are  adopted,  an  unfor- 
tunate byproduct  of  growth  will  surely  be 
the  further  proliferation  of  "urban  sprawl", 
characterized  by  "substantial  bypassed  tracts 
of  raw  land  between  developing  areas  and 
a  scattering  of  urban  development  over  the 
rural  landscape."" 

Sprawl  Is  usually  condemned  because  of 
Its  ugly  appearance.  But  Its  major  deleteri- 
ous effects  or  the  Increased  costs  of  providing 
basic  services  such  as  water,  sewer  lines, 
electricity,  and  transportation,  and  fore- 
closure of  options  for  future  efliclent  land 
use  within  an  Integrated  metropolitan  area. 
The  federal  government  should  encourage 
planned  development  within  a  metropolitan 
area  by  making  aid  available  only  to  Juris- 
dictions and  developers  presenting  plans 
consistent  with  metropolitan  area  plans. 
(Such  plans  are  already  required  by  the  fed- 
eral government  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
many  forms  of  federal  assistance.)  Plans 
should  relate  public  facilities  and  services 
to  projected  residential  needs;  they  should 
also  Include  provisions  for  some  housing  for 
low-Income  and  moderate-income  families. 
Aid  to  planned  developments  (including 
but  not  limited  to  new  towns)  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  encourage  such  development,  but 
should  not  subsidize  development  costs 
which  can  be  borne  by  the  developer  himself. 
Using  these  criteria,  new  or  additional  fed- 
eral aid  Is  recommended  in  three  areas:  land 
acquisition  and  development,  public  facili- 
ties construction,  and  planning. 

Land  acquisition  and  development. — De- 
velopers often  have  enormous  difficulty  at 
the  outset  merely  in  assembling  land  at 
reasonable  prices.  Indeed,  the  spiralling  cost 
of  land  Is  a  primary  cause  for  sprawl,  since 
developers  are  forced  to  leap  beyond  closer, 
more  expensive  land  In  order  to  obtain 
cheaper  land  on  the  metropolitan  fringe. 

A  variety  of  proposals  have  been  sug- 
gested for  dealing  with  this  problem:  land 
tax  reforms,  possibly  Including  a  tax  on  land 
appreciation;  a  Federally  chartered  public- 
private  land  development  corporation;  a  Fed- 
eral land  development  agency;  and  Federal 


•The  number  of  SMSA's  has  Increased 
from  170  in  1953  to  233  In  1969;  residents  of 
SMSA's  now  account  for  65  per  cent  of  total 
American  peculation  compared  to  42  per 
cent  In  1900. 


•Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (ACIR),  Urban  and  Rural 
Growth,  p.  12. 
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aid  to  state  land  development  authorities. 
We  prefer  the  last  mentioned  alternative  as 
the  only  one  that  Is  both  potentially  effective 
and  consistent  with  America's  tradition  of 
decentralization.  Federal  aid  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans  to  partially  defray  the  cost 
of  acquiring  land,  particularly  in  metro- 
politan fringe  areas,  could  be  granted  to 
state  land  development  authorities  upon 
their  request. 

The  aid  would  have  to  be  substantial 
enough  not  only  to  provide  adequate  means 
of  financing  the  program,  but  also  to  entice 
states  to  create  land  development  agencies. 
Once  land  was  acquired,  the  state  land 
development  agency  could  hold  It  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years  and  then  sell  it  to  a  developer 
(either  public  or  private)  for  development 
according  to  a  satisfactory  plan.  The  de- 
veloper would  buy  the  land  at  cost  plus  a 
small  profit  to  the  state,  a  price  far  below 
what  he  would  have  paid  had  the  land 
continued  to  appreciate  on  the  private 
market. 

Creators  of  planned  developments  and  new 
towns  also  often  find  It  difficult  to  obtain 
financing;  even  If  they  are  successful  locat- 
ing funds,  they  may  find  It  difficult,  at  least 
Initially  to  r^pay  even  moderate-term  loans. 
A  well-planned  development  does  not  begin 
to  produce  Income  until  several  years  after 
the  heavy  Initial  investment.  A  combination 
of  federal  loan  guarantees  and  federal  loans 
to  cover  Interest  costs  (with  a  deferred  re- 
payment period)  would  first  make  It  easier 
to  obtain  financing  since  lenders  would  be 
assured  repayment,  and  second  lift  some  of 
the  overwhelming  initial  burden  from  the 
developer.  Both  these  programs  became  law 
in  1970  but  are  not  yet  funded.  Federal  out- 
lays should  reach  $240  million  by  1976.  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  are  already  available  to 
new  town  developers,  but  these  gjuarantees, 
as  well  as  new  loans  that  would  cover  In- 
terest costs,  should  also  be  made  available  to 
other  planned  developments.  It  Is  the  well 
planned  relationship  of  services  and  facilities 
to  human  needs  within  a  metropolitan  area 
which  must  be  the  goal;  new  towns,  as  they 
are  typically  envisioned,  are  only  one  of  a 
variety  of  means  of  achieving  that  objective. 
Public  facilities. — A  variety  of  federal  pro- 
grams exist  to  provide  aid  to  communltlee 
for  development  of  basic  public  facilities  and 
amenities.  Recently,  the  greatest  need  has 
been  for  additional  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities. The  development  of  metropolitan  areas 
Is  currently  being  constrained  because  sub- 
urban Jurisdictions  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  finance  the  cost  of  extending  water  and 
sewer  facilities  to  relatively  underdeveloped 
areas.  Three  possibilities  exist  for  providing 
aid: 

A  federally  guaranteed  loan  program  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 
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A  direct  federal  loan  program. 

An  extension  of  the  present  water  and 
sewer  grant  program  (up  to  55  percent 
matching  grants)  so  that  it  Is  avaUable  to 
developers  and  small  communltlee  as  well 
as  to  cities.  Grants  would  be  contingent  upon 
the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  develop- 
ment plan. 

We  recommend  primary  emphasis  on  the 
last  alternative,  because  It  provides  a  high 
degree  of  Incentive  for  planned  development 
of  metropolitan  areas.  The  present  grant 
program  has  been  providing  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  total  cost;  we  suggest  that  the 
grant  be  stabilized  at  50  per  cent  of  cost, 
and  that  the  federal  government  guarantee 
loans  obtained  on  the  private  market  for 
the  balance.  Such  a  loan  guarantee  program 
should  be  available  as  well  to  developers  who 
do  not  qualify  for  the  grants. 

HUD  estimates  that  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  $2,000  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
will  be  necessary  for  each  new  housing  unit 
(13.3  million  projected  between  1972-1976), 
Indicating  that  a  significant  expansion  of  the 
water  and  sewer  grant  program  both  for 
planned  developments  and  for  cities  will  be 
necessary. 

In  addition,  nearly  60  million  Americans, 
40  million  of  them  In  urban  areas,  are  not 
now  served  by  any  sewer  system.  Federal 
outlays  averaging  $585  million  annually 
from  1973-76  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
20  million  of  these  urban  residents  with 
sewage  facilities  by  1976.  Totel  outlays  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  grants  should  reach 
$1.6  billion  annually  by  1976,  a  seven-fold 
increase  over  present  outlays.  It  Is  estimated 
that  these  outlays  would  finance  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  water  and  sewer 
expenditures  In  that  year. 

Additionally,  In  order  to  encourage  well 
planned  metropolitan  areas,  It  would  be  de- 
sirable— as  the  1970  Housing  legislation  pro- 
posed— that  the  federal  government  bear  an 
additional  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
all  Infrastructure  programs  qualifying  for 
grant  assistance.  If  the  applicant  is  a  planned 
development  or  new  town. 

Planning  oTid  coordination. — In  order  to 
promote  planned  metropioUtan  development, 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning  teslst- 
ance  should  be  made  available  to  developers 
who  seek  federal  assistance.  Comprehensive 
planning  grants  are  already  available  to 
cities,  states,  metropolitan  regions  and  new 
town  developers.  In  some  cases,  receipt  of 
federal  aid  Is  contingent  upon  development 
of  such  a  plan.  We  recommend  that  by  1975 
all  public  and  private  bodies  be  required  to 
present  a  comprehensive  plan  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  any  federal  aid,  and  that  use  of  the 
federal  aid  be  consistent  with  that  plan. 

Unfortunately,  comprehensive  planning  by 
municipalities  cannot,  by  itself,  bring  about 

TABLE  8:2.-METROPOLITAN  DEVELOPMENT 
lOullays,  in  millions  of  current  dollars) 
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a  well  planned  metropolitan  area.  A  metro- 
politan area  consists  of  a  multiplicity  of  legal 
Jurisdictions  whose  interests  and  policies 
sometimes  coincide  and  sometimes  conflict. 
Even  when  interests  do  coincide,  policies  and 
planning  are  often  uncoordinated. 

The  federal  government  can  provide  in- 
centives for  better  metropolitan  planning  co- 
ordination. We  recommend  strengthening 
present  federal  laws  which  require  that  a 
locality's  application  for  any  federal  as- 
sistance first  be  submitted  to  an  area-wide 
planning  agency  for  review.  Disapproval  by 
the  metropolitan  agency  should  be  binding 
unless  specifically  reversed  by  the  federal 
government. 

Our  emphasis  on  planning  will  require  at 
least  double  the  number  and  total  cost  of 
yearly  planning  grants.  Additionally,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  more  and  better  planners. 
Most  miinlclpalitles  simply  do  ilfct  have  the 
capacity  to  imdertake  the  kind  of  planning 
our  policies  would  reqxiire.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend Intensive  efforts  to  train  planners 
and  urban  affairs  experts  by  federal  offers  of 
financial  support  to  students  attending 
graduate  Institutions  in  these  fields.  Outlays 
averaging  $18  million  yearly  could  produce 
15,000  professionals  with  a  five-year  period 
(assuming  an  18-month  graduate  program 
with  federal  grants  providing  $4,000  per 
year).  Currently  {^proximately  1,000  people 
receive  professional  planning  degrees 
annually. 

trEBAN     SOCIAL    RESEABCH    AND    EVALUATION 

One  of  the  most  cogent  criticisms  of  fed- 
eral social  programs  is  that,  when  initiated, 
they  are  usually  not  based  on  empirically 
derived  data,  and  when  implemented,  they 
are  not  evaluated  carefully  to  determine 
whether  and  how  well  they  are  doing  what 
they  were  intended  to  do.  Without  such 
knowledge,  policy  choices  may  often  repre- 
sent little  more  than  hunches  or  acceptance 
of  fads.  A  concerted  effort  is  needed  to 
remedy  this  situation.  Well  devised  and 
evaluated  experiments  such  as  the  Income 
maintenance  experiment  in  Ne*r  Jersey  and 
the  school  voucher  experiment  In  Boston, 
both  under  the  auspices  of  OEO,  are  excel- 
lent prototypes.  Similar  experiments  are 
needed  In  the  area  of  criminal  rehabilitation, 
manpower  mobility,  and  population  distri- 
bution. In  addition,  present  programs  must 
be  regularly  evaluated,  not  from  the  nar- 
row Government  Accounting  Office  "green 
eyeshade"  perspective,  but  by  well-trained 
social  scientists,  in  order  to  determine  pro- 
gram effectiveness  and  impact.  These  evalif- 
atlons  should  be  conducted  by  a  separate  in- 
dependent agency  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  operating  agencies.  We  have  recom- 
mended outlays  of  $500  million  for  these 
purposes  in  1976. 
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Aid  to  cities: 

Model  cities 380  450  900  1,500 

CAA  programs  (local  Initiative).  240  225  400  600 

Urban  renewal 1,082  1,300  1,500  1,938 

Urban  recreation It* 

District  of  Columbia 261  300  350  400 

Other 113  108  157  244 

Subtotal 2,076  2,383  3,307  4,788 

Aid  to  planned  developments: 

Loans  to  planned  develop- 
ments   -3  ->  30  70 

Water  and  sewer  facilities 

grants 226  284  500  1,030 
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Supplementary  public  facility 

grants 1  2  ZO 

Planning  assistance 52  50  60 

Planning  scl)alarsbip  grants .-.-  B 

Open  space 72  100  80 

Oiher.  2  0  3 

Subtotal 350  431  699 

Urban  social  research  and  ,,  ,,.  ,,„ 

evaluation »  114  210 

Community  development  special 

revenue  sharing 0  150 

ToUl 2,520  3^078  4,216 
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COUNTERBUDQET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES  1971-76— CHAPTER  9 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTMES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  In- 
clude chapter  9  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition's  "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint 
for  Changing  National  Priorities  1971- 
76"  in  the  Record  : 

Chapter  9.  HotrszNo 

During  mid-1970.  HUD  Secretary  Rcmney 
estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  American 
families  cof^ld  not  afford  the  average  cast  of 
a  new  homi. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  set  a  ten-yeat  goal 
that.  If  implemented,  should  assure  sulqclent 
bousing  for  newly  formed  houseboldsi  and 
virtually  eliminate  sub-standard  housing  in 
America.  The  first  year's  (1969)  goai^was 
met  by  fudging  figures  (including  3^,000 
mobile  homes  excluded  from  the  orlginil  es- 
timates). Second-year  goals  were  rqvlsed 
downward,  and  the  bousing  industry's!  per- 
formance still  fell  short  60,000  units.  Jfean- 
wblle  families  continue  to  be  formed  i  at  a 
record  rate,  sub-standard  bousing  continues 
to  deteriorate,  and  a  national  effort  ta  up- 
grade the  quality  of  life  is  tbreatenedjwlth 
becoming  a  struggle  against  an  Impending 
crisis.  I 

The  President's  First  Annual  Hoiislng 
Report  (1969)  estimated  ten-year  nee^  at 
26  million  bousing  units,  6  million  of  ^blcb 
would  have  to  be  federally  subsidized!  low- 
Income  bousing  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing. Thirteen  miUion  of  these  units  wi-e  to 
be  provided  between  1972-76,  includiog  3.3 
million  of  the  subsidized  units.  ~ 

The  ten-year  goal  would  requiri  an 
annual  production  of  2.6  million  hoiislng 
units.  Housing,  starts  have  averaged  only  1.6 
million  annually  since  I960,'  and  we  {have 
produced  as  many  as  2  million  vmlts  In  only 
one  year  in  the  last  two  decades.  Iijdeed, 
fixed  Investment  in  residential  structures  In 
constant  dollars  has  not  signlflcantli  in- 
creased over  the  last  two  decades  and  has 
fallen  precipitously  as  a  percentage  of  kjNP. 
During  the  past  five  years  bousing  invest- 
ment has  averaged  about  3.2  per  cent  of 
ONP.  It  has  fallen  below  3  per  cent  1^  the 
current  year.  Housing  investment  of  4  per- 
cent of  ONP  will  be  necessary  to  generate 
production  of  over  2.6  million  units  annually. 

THE    MORTGAGE    MARKET 

I 

If  Investment  in  bousing  Is  to  increase  as 
a  p>ercentage  of  ONP,  something  else  {must 
decrease;  resources  must  be  shifted  |from 
other  areas  to  bousing.  This  shift  will,  quite 
likely,  be  brought  about  only  throughi  gov- 
ernment i>ollcy.  Several  alternatives  ej^t: 

A)  An  increase  in  personal  and  corjlorate 
taxes  sufficient  to  provide  a  slzeablej  ($10 
billion)  annual  surplus  In  the  ftderal 
budget.  The  federal  government  could]  then 
repay  $10  billion  of  Its  outstanding]  debt, 
thereby  making  an  extra  $10  billion  Avail- 
able for  investment.  Most  of  this  repaid 
debt,  it  Is  hoped,  would  be  invested  in  resi- 
dential structures  (other  investment  deinand 
having  been  largely  satisfied) .  { 

This  alternative.  Implying  a  forced!  shift 
mostly  from  private  consumption  expendi- 
tures to  bousing  investment,  appears  hope- 
less. The  demand  for  federal  funds  for  other 
priority  items  makes  a  budget  surplus  qf  this 
magnitude  most  unlikely. 

B)  A  decrease  of  $10  billion   In  present 
federal  outlays  which  would  provide  the 
situation  as  alternative  A)  but  wlthoi;t  any 


^  Years    are    federal    Fiscal    Years 
otherwise  stated. 


unless 
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increase  in  taxes.  Resources  would  shift  from 
the  government  sector  to  the  Investment 
sector,  mostly  to  housing.  This  alternative 
appears  imdeslrable,  since  the  nation's 
aggregate  needs  dictate  a  rather  significant 
increase  in  federal  budgetary  outlays  rather 
than  a  decrease. 

C)  Initiation  of  a  government  program 
providing  $10  billion  annually  in  direct  hous- 
ing loans.  Unlike  the  first  two  alternatives 
this  would  directly  add  $10  billion  to  federal 
outlays.  However,  the  $10  billion  would  have 
to  be  raised  in  precisely  the  manner  already 
discussed — either  through  raising  taxes  or 
cutting  other  federal  expenditures.  Rather 
than  repaying  public  debt  and  hoping  most 
of  the  repaid  money  would  be  Invested  in 
housing,  no  debt  would  be  paid  off.  The  extra 
$10  billion  would  be  Invested  directly  In 
housing  by  the  government. 

D)  Selective  credit  controls  which  would 
Insure  that  more  funds  within  the  Invest- 
ment sector  were  invested  In  housing.  This 
could  be  accomplished  In  a  variety  of  ways 
such  as  an  Investment  credit  for  housing 
analogous  to  the  former  7  per  cent  invest- 
ment credit  for  business,  or  a  requirement 
that  lending  Institutions  (particularly  pri- 
vate pension  funds  and  mutual  funds)  Invest 
a  specified  percentage  of  their  funds  in  resi- 
dential mortgages.  The  result  would  be  a  shift 
of  resources  within  the  Investment  sector 
from  business  Investment  and  consumer 
credit  Into  housing. 

The  last  alternative  appears  to  be  the  mosit 
attractive  because  it  is  both  most  direct  and 
most  workable.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  first 
two  alternatives  would  accomplish  fully  the 
desired  objective  unless  some  form  of  credit 
control  directed  the  additional  funds  into 
housing.  During  most  of  1970,  financial  in- 
stitutions were  generally  ignoring  the  mort- 
gage market,  primarily  because  interest  rates 
for  eaternative  investments  were  higher.  In- 
creasing mortgage  interest  rates  In  an  at- 
tempt to  make  them  competitive  priced  many 
Americans  out  of  the  market.  During  mid- 
1970,  HUD  Secretary  Romney  estimated  that 
80  per  cent  of  American  families  could  not 
afford  the  average  cost  of  a  new  home.  Re- 
cent actions  taken  to  lower  Interest  rates 
throughout  the  economy  have  relnvlgorated 
the  hovislng  sector  to  some  extent. 

Historically,  low-income  families  have  not 
been  able  to  afford  new  housing,  occupying 
Instead  the  housing  vacated  by  higher- 
Income  families  moving  Into  new  homes. 
Such  used  housing  is  often  expensive  to  re- 
habilitate and  maintain  and  located  where 
public  and  private  services  are  declining. 

Several  federal  government  programs — 
public  housing,  rent  supplement,  and  home 
ownership  and  rental  subsidy  programs — 
provide  low-income  residents  and  moderate- 
income  residents  of  specified  housing  units 
with  subsidies.  These  programs  produced  an 
average  of  60,000  new  and  rehabilitated  imits 
annually  between  1964-1968.  During  calendar 
1970,  however,  nearly  400,000  units  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing  were  produced;  it 
is  estimated  an  additional  450,000  \inits  will 
be  built  during  csUendar  year  1971.  An  aver- 
age of  660,000  units  will  be  needed  annually 
between  1971-1976. 

Most  federal  bousing  activity,  however,  is 
directed  toward  providing  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies with  middle-level  incomes  or  above. 
FHA  guaranteed  mortgage  loans  have  liter- 
ally financed  the  movement  of  the  middle 
class  to  the  suburbs.  Since  1950  over  4  mil- 
lion single-family  homes  have  been  financed 
by  FHA  insured  mortgages,  most  of  which 
have  been  loans  to  middle-lnconie  families. 
(The  median  family  income  of  FHA  loan 
recipients  in  1968  was  $10,697;  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  borrowers  had  Incomes  under 
$7,000) . 

Federal  Income  tax  provisions  which  allow 
homeowners  to  deduct  their  mortgage  inter- 
est and  property  tax  pajrments  not  only  sub- 
sidize primarily  middle-Income  families,  but 
also  favor   homeowners  over  renters.   Low- 
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income  families  are  disadvantaged  because: 
1)  they  are  disproportionately  renters;  2) 
those  who  are  homeowners  usually  take  the 
standard  rather  than  the  itemized  deduction, 
thus  nulUfylng  their  subsidy;  and  3)  those 
low-Income  homeowners  who  do  itemize  find 
their  deduction  worth  less  than  that  of  their 
higher-income  counterpart  with  the  same 
deduction  because  of  the  progresslvity  of 
the  federal  Income  tax. 

These  deductions  cost  the  federal  govern- 
ment $4.5  billion  in  lost  revenue  In  1969.  In 
order  to  reduce  this  unwarranted  subsidy  to 
higher-Income  families,  we  recommend  a 
ceiUng  be  placed  on  the  maximum  allowable 
deduction  for  both  mortgage  Interest  and 
property  tax  payments.  The  ceiling  ($600 
for  mortgage  interest  and  $300  for  property 
tax  deductions)  would  aUow  most  low-In- 
come families  and  middle-income  famlliea 
to  continue  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
deductions  but  would  reduce  the  subsidy 
received  by  higher-Income  individuals.  Such 
a  provision  would  yield  $1.6  billion  in  added 
annual  federal  revenues  by  1976. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  suggested 
for  providing  adequate  housing  for  Ameri- 
cans with  insufficient  income  to  compete 
on  the  private  housing  market : 

A)  Oreatly  expand  and  restructure  present 
government  housing  programs,  Including  ex- 
pansion of  eligibility,  change  of  subsidy  for- 
mulas, program  consolidation,  and  a 
broadening  of  program  purposes  to  encom- 
pass social  goals  such  as  racial  integration 
throughout    the    metropolitan    area. 

B)  Institute  a  new  federal  housing  pro- 
gram In  which  the  federal  government,  as 
the  "houser  of  last  resort."  would  build  hous- 
ing in  areas  where  housing  needs  remain 
unmet. 

C)  Scrap  present  housing  programs  and 
provide  all  families  below  a  specific  income 
level  with  cash  subsidies  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  any  housing  unit.  The  risk  in  this 
approach  is  that  landlords  would  simply  raise 
rents,  thereby  transferring  a  large  portion  of 
the  subsidy  to  themselves.  Rent  control  laws 
might  very  well  be  needed  to  make  certain 
the  subsidy  benefited  the  recipient  family. 

D)  Encourage  federal  research  and  devel- 
opment into  production  techniques  designed 
to  cut  housing  costs.  HUD's  present  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  program  is  an  effort  to 
determine  how  much  costs  can  be  cut 
through  these  techniques.  Although  these  ef- 
forts are  commendable,  it  appears  extremely 
unlikely  that  costs  can  be  cut  enough  to 
make  a  major  difference. 

Although,  in  principle,  we  prefer  approach 
C,  we  fear  that  adopting  such  an  approach 
without  first  greatly  increasing  supply  would 
mean  a  windfall  to  landlords.  We  believe  ex- 
periments with  housing  subsidies  are  in 
order,  but.  at  least  for  the  span  of  years 
under  consideration,  we  fall  back  on  alterna- 
tive A — that  present  programs  be  restruc- 
tured and  greatly  expanded. 

In  order  to  produce  the  required  660,000 
units  yearly,  annual  federal  outlays  must 
reach  a  level  of  $3.6  bUllon  by  1976.  However, 
the  660,000  annual  need  estimate  Is  based  on 
an  assumption  of  adequate  performance  in 
the  non -subsidized  sector.  Any  shortfall  in 
that  sector  would  require  increased  produc- 
tion in  subsidized  housing,  since  the  private 
market  would  not  then  be  providing  ade- 
quate used  bousing  units  to  lower-income 
households.  If  such  a  shortfall,  for  whatever 
reasons,  should  occur,  we  recommend  in- 
creased funding  for  federally  subsidized 
housing  above  the  target  levei  uOW  specified. 
And  if  local  obstacles  block  needed  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families,  the 
federal  government  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility as  "houser  of  last  resort" — al- 
ternative B. 

The  present  programs  also  need  to  be  re- 
structed.  First,  i.ousing  must  be  viewed  as  s 
service  designed  to  serve  social  purposes 
rather  than  simply  as  a  physical  structure. 
Hii;li  -rU  °:  public  housing  projects  which  re- 
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semble  concrete  Jails  surely  do  not  serve  so- 
cial goals.  The  recent  de-emphasis  on  project 
type  construction  should  continue,  as  should 
efforts  to  allow  tenants  (in  public  housing  as 
well  as  other  federally  sulMldlzed  housing) 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  their  dwellings. 
Public  housing  management  must  be  up- 
graded and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
tenants  made  more  explicit.  Funding  for 
tenant  services  and  bousing  counselling  for 
low-income  families,  programs  now  existing 
on  a  shoestring,  should  be  greatly  Increased. 
One  of  the  most  Important  social  purposes 
to  be  pursued  is  integration  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area.  The  moral  Imperative  of 
Integration,  the  relative  scarcity  of  land  in 
many  central  cities,  and  the  increasing 
movement  of  employment  opportunities  to 
the  suburbs  all  attest  to  the  necessity  of 
building  a  significant  portion  of  the  feder- 
ally subsidized  housing  in  suburban  Juris- 
dictions. These  Jurisdictions  currently  resist 
subsidized  housing  through  a  variety  of  legal 
devices  such  as  large-lot  zoning  laws  which 
make  the  cost  of  housing  too  high  for  low- 
Income  families.  Localities  which  either  pre- 
vent or  make  no  allowance  for  the  provision 
of  federally  subsidized  housing  programs 
should  suffer  a  cutoff  of  all  other  federal  aid. 
If  this  does  not  provide  the  desired  results 
we  would  recommend  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  given  the  power  to  suspend  local 
ordinances  which  prevent  the  building  of 
federally  subsidized  housing.  (Secretary 
Romney  supported  such  a  proposal  in  HUD's 
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1970  legislative  recommendations).  A  fur* 
ther  possibility  would  be  federal  acquisition 
of  local  land  to  be  used  for  subsidized 
housing. 

Present  housing  programs  must  \x  greatly 
simplified  and  rationalized.  TTiere  are  too 
many  programs  entangled  in  too  much  red 
tape.  Eligibility  requirements  and  subsidy 
levels  differ  for  each  program.  A  major  criti- 
cism of  these  programs  Is  that  they  neither 
reach  down  to  the  poorest  families  not  ex- 
tend high  enough  to  ensiu-e  adequate  hous- 
ing for  families  at  all  Income  levels.  An  ex- 
ptansion  of  funding  ought  to  allow  also  for 
an  expansion  of  coverage.  In  addition,  Ijoth 
for  administrative  simplicity  and  for  equity 
reasons,  subsidy  formulas  should  be  changed 
so  that  they  are  similar  for  all  programs.  For 
instance,  recipients  might  pay  a  set  per- 
centage of  their  Income  towards  rent.  Resi- 
dents of  all  federally  subsidized  housing 
could,  for  example,  be  required  to  pay  20 
percent  of  their  first  $3500  of  Income  and  26 
percent  of  their  next  $6600  towards  the  coet 
of  their  housing.  A  family  with  an  annual 
income  of  $6000  would  pay  $110  monthly 
for  rent;  a  family  with  an  annual  income  of 
$10,000  would  pay  $200  monthly. 

RESEARCH 

The  housing  industry  has  been  notoriously 
slow  in  developing  modern  industrial  pro- 
ductlon  and  management  techniques.  HUD, 
historically,  has  done  little  to  come  to  gripe 
with  this  problem;  1971  outlays  for  research 
and  development  amounted  to  only  $45  mil- 

TABLE  9:l.-H0USINGi 
lOutlays,  in  millions  of  current  dollars| 
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lion  (up  from  an  infinitesimal  $1.8  million 
in  1968). 

HUD  is  now  placing  major  emphasis  on 
Operation  Breakthrough,  which  is  an  effort 
both  to  test  new  housing  prototy^s  and  to 
encourage  mass  production  techniques 
through  the  aggregation  of  markets.  Un- 
fortunately, Breakthrough  has  been  severely 
hindered  by  the  unwillingness  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  adequate  funds  and  by  the 
fear  of  many  local  communities  that  Break- 
through projects  will  be  an  undesirable  In- 
trusion on  their  way  of  life.  Nonetheless, 
Breakthrough  accounts  for  a  major  portion 
of  HUD  R&D  funds. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing  (Kaiser  Committee)  has  recom- 
mended HUD  research  and  development 
efforts  be  funded  at  the  level  of  $100  miUion. 
We  recommend  that  the  R&D  spending  level 
reach  $100  million  in  1974.  Research  and 
development  priorities  should  be: 

— The  application  of  available  tedino- 
logy — and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  development 
of  new  technology — to  the  physical,  mana- 
gerial, and  planning  needs  of  hotislng  and 
urban  development.  This  would  Include 
demonstration  programs. 

— The  establisliment  of  experimental 
municipal  and  metropolitan  development 
centers  to  strengthen  research  and  planning 
caj>acltles  at  those  levels. 

— Continuous  evaluation  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  projection  of  likely  consequences 
of  prospective  programs. 


Administration 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed 
1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Federal  housing  subsidies. 1,633 

Researcli  and  development *5 

Total 1.678 

>  Excludes  Department  of  Defense  housing  expenditures. 


1.948 
25 


2,074 
65 


2,393 
80 


2,619 
100 


3.161 
100 


3,653 
110 


1,973 


2,139 


2,473 


2,719 


3,261 


3.753 


COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76— CHAPTER  10 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  10  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record : 

Chapter  10.  Transportation 

The  heaviest  transportation  needs  are  now 
appearing  in  the  sectors  receiving  the  least 
federal  spending.  The  most  critical  and  in- 
sufficiently met  needs  are  in  urban  areas — 
where  the  greatest  number  of  persons  suffer 
from  the  severest  transportation  problems  . .  . 

The  transportation  system  In  the  United 
States  today  clearly  illustrates,  in  its  marvels 
and  Its  horrors,  the  stimulating  effects  of 
bold  federal  programs  and  the  chaos  where 
government  falls  to  act. 

The  jet  airways  and  interstate  highways 
which  criss-cross  the  nation  are  truly  modern 
marvels  which  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible except  through  nationwide  planning 
and  massive  federal  spending.  Travellers  and 
goods  can  move  from  city  to  city  with  un- 
precedented speed  and  ease.  But  Inside  the 
cities — where  most  Americans  spend  most  of 
their  time,  and  where  most  of  the  country's 


goods  must  be  delivered — decrepit  local  mass 
transit  and  delivery  systems  threaten  to  can- 
cel out  the  gains  these  great  programs  have 
provided.  It  is  now  time  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  complete  the  Job  so  boldly 
started. 

The  Importance  of  the  transportation  sec- 
tor of  our  national  life  looms  large  In  eco- 
nomic, as  in  other,  terms. 

Operating  transportation  companies  (rail- 
roads, airlines,  trucking,  barge  lines,  etc.) 
and  their  suppliers  employ  about  4.7  million 
workers  and  generate  some  $87  billion  worth 
of  national  product.  The  auto  Industry  and 
its  suppliers  and  servicing  networks  repre- 
sent an  additional  4.7  million  employees  and 
$83  trillion  of  national  product.  Government 
agencies  employ  another  800,000  in  trans- 
portation activities.  In  total,  about  10  mil- 
lion employees  and  $170  bilUon  in  gross  na- 
tional product  make  up  the  transportation 
sector  of  the  economy,  exclusive  of  transf>or- 
tatlon  functions  of  national  defense,  educa- 
tion (school  busing),  and  the  like. 

Historically,  there  has  been  more  than 
ample  federal  budgetary  support  and  public 
sanction  for  transportation  programs.  How- 
ever, federal  support  for  transportation  has 
become  heavily  balanced  in  favor  of  mgh- 
ways  and  aviation.  Other  sectors — particu- 
larly mass  transit  and  railroads — have  suf- 
fered by  comparison.   (See  Table  X.) 

The  heaviest  transportation  needs  are  now 
appearing  In  the  sectors  receiving  the  least 
federal  funding,  with  the  most  critical  and 
Insufficiently  met  needs  in  urban  areas,  where 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  suffer  from 
the    most    severe    problems    deriving    from 


transportation.  These  include  pollution  and 
congestion. 

A  greater  portion  of  government  trans- 
portation funding  should  go  fc  urljan  areas. 
Moreover,  the  present  allocation  of  resources 
within  urban  transportation,  which  greatly 
favors  urban  highways  as  opposed  to  urban 
mass  transportation,  needs  to  be  drastically 
changed.  A  reallocation  in  favor  of  mass 
transport  is  critical  if  we  are  to  make  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  overcome  traffic  congestion  and 
to  provide  urban  residents,  particularly 
those  with  low  incomes,  the  mobility  they 
need  to  adjust  to  the  exodus  of  Jobs  from 
the  central  city  to  the  suburbs. 

TABLE  10;1.-FEDERAL  AID  TO  TRANSPORTATION 

11971  >  outlays,  in  millions  of  3lollars| 


Outlays 

Percent 

215 

2.8 

Hishwavs           . 

4.880 

62.9 

1,620 

20.9 

Railroads 

48 

0.6 

Water 

1.000 

12.8 

Total 

7.763 

100.0 

>  Years  are  Federal  fiscal  years  unless  otherwise  stated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  63  per  cent 
of  the  transportation  outlays  during  1971 
was  for  highway  construction  and  improve- 
ment, most  of  it  to  be  spent  In  non -urban 
areas.  Although  private  automobile  owners 
derive  some  benefit  from  these  expenditures, 
the  chief  beneficiary  is  the  trucking  lndus> 
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try  Inasmuch  as  highways  are  doslgned  and 
constructed — at  considerable  addltlonalj  ex- 
pense— to  meet  truck  use  standards.  jAnd 
programs  such  as  the  supersonic  transi)ort, 
airport  development.  Coast  Guard  al^  to 
shipping  and  recreational  boeting,  and  Cjorps 
of  Engineers  navigation  expendltvires  alinost 
exclusively  accrue  to  specialized,  generally 
upper-Income  clientele  groups  rather  tl^in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  population. 

Federal  participation  in  transportation  is 
necessary  and  Justified  to  assure  transp(}rta- 
tlon  services  deemed  in  the  national  int^'est. 
Direct  subsidies  to  transportation  cai  be 
economically  Justifiable  if  the  marginal 
benefit  to  society  as  a  whole  exceeds]  the 
marginal  public  Investment  cost.  However, 
user  charges  rather  than  a  subsidy  are  ciilled 
for  when  the  beneficiaries  can  afford  to  $up- 
port  the  service  themselves  or  when  the  jerv- 
ice  is  not  considered  socially  important^ 

HIGHWAYS 

Federal  expenditures  for  highways  In  11971 
amounted  to  about  $3.1  billion  for  the  liter- 
state  program  (cost  shared  90  per  cent  fed- 
eral, 10  per  cent  state  and  local),  and  an- 
other $1.9  billion  for  other  federal  aidjpro- 
grams,  such  as  the  ABC  system  (primary  and 
secondary  highways — costs  shared,  ^P-^O 
with  state  and  local  governments),  TOPICS 
( Traffic  Operations  Program  to  Increase!  Ca- 
pacity and  Safety) ,  and  highways  beautlJHca- 
tlon.  Meet  of  these  expenditures  are  paid  out 
of  the  Highway  Triist  Fund  which  receives 
its  revenues  through  fedeml  highway  i  fuel 
taxes. 

Up  to  a  point,  highway  constructionl  Is  a 
major  contributor  to  society's  welfare.  Tiday, 
however,  we  have  by  far  the  world's  finest 
network  of  highways,  while  many  of  our 
other  forms  of  transportation  go  crying  for 
funds.  As  of  October  1970,  approximately 
30,595  miles  of  an  originally  proposed  421500- 
mile  Interstate  highway  system  were  ^m- 
pleted,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  remaikiing 
part  was  in  various  states  of  progress,  so 
that  only  1,659  miles  of  the  initial  systei  re- 
mained to  be  initiated. 

We  therefore  recommend  setting  bacli  the 
target  date  for  completion  of  the  syitem 
from  1977  to  1980.  The  system  would  event- 
ually be  completed  as  planned,  but  kitrlth 
smaller  annual  outlays.  The  first  deferrals 
should  be  of  those  parts  of  the  interstate 
system  which  are  slated  to  pass  through 
cities.  In  the  past,  these  links  have  )}een 
built  with  disregard  of  community  ileeds 
and  often  with  wide-scale  destruction  of 
residences  and  property,  particularly  injlow- 
Income  areas.  Clearly  more  time  and  effort 
are  necessary  to  plan  these  routes,  ^with 
particlp>atlon  of  all  Interests,  Including  the 
citizens  whose  neighborhoods  are  to  b^  de- 
stroyed. As  a  result  of  this  slow-down,  total 
federal  highway  outlays  (Including  the  JABC 
system)  should  decrease  from  their  present 
level  of  $4.9  billion  to  $3.1  bUllon  in  i976. 
Insomuch  as  outlays  are  divided  nfearly 
evenly  between  rural  and  nonrural  l^ter- 
fftate  highway  construction,  the  postponing 
of  one-half  of  the  urban  construction  ^uld 
effect  the  $1  billion  savings,  in  addition  to 
providing  additional  planning  time  for  Icon- 
Blderatlon  of  urban  social  needs.  A  fufther 
restUt  of  these  steps  would  be  the  grfcwth 
of  a  large  surplus  in  the  Highway  trust 
Fund,  should  it  continue  to  collect  rewnue 
under  present  laws.  | 

Ideally,  the  Highway  Tru»t  Fund  (tself 
should  be  scrapped  and  all  future  highway 
funding  should  occur  through  direct  appro- 
priations. When  It  was  inaugurated  di)ring 
the  1960's  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  provided 
a  timely  response  to  an  overdue  publlf  In- 
requlrements;  but  since  the  monies  are 
rtteltered  in  a  trust  fund,  it  Is  legally  Im- 
possible to  transfer  them. 

If  It  Is  not  politically  possible  to  end  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  we  recommend  the 
law  be  amended  to  authorize  use  of  trust 
fund   monies   for   mass   transit   and   other 
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urban  transportation  improvements.  This 
broadened  use  of  highway  funds  would  not 
be  a  redirection  of  funds  into  unrelated 
areas.  It  would  permit  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  from 
highway  expenditures  In  the  urban  areas  by 
funding  transportation  Improvements  which 
will  relieve  traffic  pressiires  on  cmd  promote 
more  efficient  use  of  federal  highways. 

MASS    TRAMBIT 

Many  urban  transportation  problems  still 
await  a  concerted  effort  at  solution.  These 
Include  commuter  problems  (both  getting 
people  from  the  suburbs  into  the  city  and 
some  city  dwellers  out  to  the  suburbs),  co- 
ordination between  transportation  systems, 
pedestrian  clrciilatlon,  the  improvement  of 
city  streets,  and  goods  movement. 

A  critical  part  of  the  solution  to  these 
problems  will  be  improved  and  enlarged 
urban  meiss  transit,  both  bus  and  rail. 

Since  World  War  II,  public  transportation 
has  suffered  from  Increasing  operating  ex- 
penses, decreasing  profits,  and  a  diminishing 
clientele.  Fares  have  risen  dramatically,  driv- 
ing away  more  customers,  and  operating  in- 
come has  turned  to  deficit.  Private  enterprise 
is  withdrawing  from  transit  as  it  perceives 
new  capital  and  retained  earnings  to  be  in- 
adequate for  replacement  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  In  1969,  at  a  time  when  the  pub- 
lic transit  system  was  certainly  less  than 
self-sufficient,  the  federal  government  spent 
30  times  more  on  roads  thaui  on  all  types  of 
mass  transit. 

Federal  outlays  for  mass  transit  programs 
have  not  yet  begun  to  approach  their  needed 
size.  They  represent  less  than  three  percent 
of  1971  federal  aid  to  transportation.  Esti- 
mated need  over  the  next  decade,  according 
to  the  Rapid  Transit  Institute  and  the  Ameri- 
can Transit  Association,  is  $20  billion — $17.5 
billion  of  which  is  for  rail  transit.  A  federal 
government  program  now  exists  to  provide  60 
percent  matching  funds  for  capital  outlays  to 
mass  transit  systems,  but  less  than  $600  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  this  program  since 
1965.  We  recommend  that  these  grants  in- 
crease from  $215  million  in  1971  to  $2.0  bil- 
lion in  1976 — and  we  expect  these  outlays 
should  increase  further  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade.  From  1971-1974  we  recom- 
mend that  outlays  be  used  primarily  for  im- 
provements in  existing  bus,  rail  and  com- 
muter facilities  and  for  planning  and  research 
of  the  kind  dlsciissed  below;  we  wish  to  avoid 
duplicating  the  mistake  of  poorly  planning 
the  location  of  highways  in  our  metropolitan 
areas.  Prom  1974-1976  and  beyond,  we  en- 
vision most  of  the  mass  transit  funds  being 
spent  for  hardware  and  installation  of  new 
rail  systems  or  extensions  of  existing  systems. 

Expenditures  on  research  and  development 
for  mass  transportation  have  been  negligi- 
ble. Among  the  topics  needing  further  study 
are:  appropriate  use  of  the  varioxis  trans- 
portation modes,  means  of  cost  reduction, 
improvements  in  vehicle  comfort,  reducing 
the  emission  of  pollutants,  transportation 
land  use,  and  factors  affecting  transportation 
demand. 

The  federal  government  should  expand 
research,  training,  and  technological  develop- 
ment in  all  Its  urban  transportation  pro- 
grams. Rigorous  attention  needs  to  be 
directed  to  Inadequacies  in  knowledge,  tech- 
nology, and  trained  personnel — all  of  which 
seriously  impede  transportation  Improve- 
ment. 

OTHER    TKANSPORTATION    MOOES 

To  the  extent  transportation  services  bene- 
fit specific  groups — particularly  higher-In- 
come groups — and  are  not  considered  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  they  should  in- 
creasingly be  reimbtirsed  by  their  benefici- 
aries through  payment  of  user  charges, 
rather  than  be  paid  from  general  revenues. 
Included  in  this  category,  to  varying  de- 
grees are:  aviation  and  airway  systems  devel- 
opment, Army  Corps  of  Engineers  navigation 
projects.   Coast   Ouard   aids   to   commercial 
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navigation   and   recreational    boating,    and 
merchant  marine  activities. 

The  aggregate  result  of  implementing  this 
policy  In  each  of  the  above  areas  would  be 
to  reduce  net  federal  support  for  these  ac- 
tivities from  $2.8  biUlon  In  1971  to  $0.4  bil- 
lion m  1976.  More  specific  examination  of 
two  areas — Inland  waterway  navigation  proj- 
ects and  the  merchant  marine  activities — 
will  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  such 
measures. 

Inland  Waterways  Navigation  Projects: 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  major  navi- 
gation functions  have  Included  maintain- 
ing rivers  for  barge  navigation,  building  har- 
bors for  shipping,  and  construction  of  dams 
and  reservoirs  for  flood  control.  The  Corps' 
navigation  work  literally  makes  It  possible 
to  have  a  large  inland  water  carrier  Industry, 
but  the  operating  costs  of  users  are  com- 
pletely subsidized.  Any  boat  or  barge  oper- 
ator can  pass  through  enormously  expensive 
lock  systems  free  of  user  charges.  Since  proj- 
ects are  not  set  up  to  produce  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  be  self-supporting,  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  which  projects  now  do  or 
could  pay  for  themselves,  which  cannot  (but 
are  nonetheless  In  the  national  Interest  and 
deserving  of  subsidy),  and  which  cannot 
stand  such  tests.  Instituting  selective  users 
charges  for  different  forms  of  navigation 
usage  wovild  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
determine  both  which  projects  are  sensible 
undertakings  and  how  much  In  operating 
subsidies  Is  needed  for  each  existing  one. 

The  1971  level  of  spending  for  the  program 
was  $411  million.  User  charges  should  be  set 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  collect  at  least  $80 
million  annually.  This  should  be  sufficient 
to  discourage  most  unwarranted  new  capital 
spending  and  to  cover  a  high  percentage  of 
operating  costs. 

Merchant  Marine:  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration awarded  almost  $230  million  In  ship 
construction  subsidies  and  $188  million  In 
ship  operating  subsidies  in  1971. 

Construction  differential  subsidies  (CDS) 
pay  one-half  of  the  difference  between  costs 
of  construction  In  U.S.  yards  and  foreign 
yards.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 
tripled  the  ship  construction  subsidy  pro- 
gram, authorizing  construction  of  300  ships 
over  the  next  ten  years.  Because  of  the  new 
construction,  the  1970  act  will  add  at  least 
an  additional  $100  million  yearly  in  federal 
outlays  to  subsidize  the  merchant  marine, 
even  though  it  will  lead  to  gradually  reduced 
subsidy  rates  (from  50-55  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent  by  1975). 

Operating  differential  subsidies  (ODS)  pay 
the  difference  In  operating  costs  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  ships.  Because  most  of  the 
operating  cost  difference  Is  wages,  about  80 
percent  of  every  wage  dollar  paid  by  sub- 
sidized operators  is  ultimately  paid  by  the 
federal  government. 

Two  justifications  are  normally  advanced 
for  merchant  marine  subsidies.  The  primary 
rationale  Is  In  terms  of  national  defense  con- 
siderations: the  subsidies  assure  a  large  fleet 
of  ships  will  be  available  to  carry  essential 
cargo  during  wartime.  Charles  Schultze  has 
recently  questioned  this  rationale  on  several 
grounds: 

"1.  The  operating  and  cargo  preference 
subsidies  keep  some  400  U.S.  flag  ships  en- 
gaged In  foreign  trade.  But  there  are  also 
440  unsubsidlzed  ships  owned  by  U.S.  firms 
operating  under  flags  of  convenience  (pri- 
marily of  Panama,  Honduras,  and  Liberia) 
that  are  contractually  committed  to  serve 
the  United  States  in  time  of  emergency.  In 
addition  there  are  the  merchant  fleets  of  our 
NATO  allies,  totaling  7,600  ships.  While  na- 
tional security  considerations  do  affirm  the 
need  for  a  U.S.  flag  fleeit  In  case  of  war,  that 
requirement  needs  to  be  put  in  the  context 
of  these  other  shipping  assets. 

"2.  Ironically,  unless  the  President  de- 
clares a  national  emergency.  It  turns  out  to  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
gain  access  to  subsidized  ships  In  limited  war 
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situations.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  U.S.  flag  operators — subsidized  all 
these  years  for  national  defense  purposes — 
\?ere  most  reluctant  to  give  up  their  com- 
mercial business  and  carry  defense  cargo  to 
^^etnam.  Indeed,  more  foreign  flag  operators 
offered  ships  to  the  Defense  Department  than 
did  UJ3.  operators. 

"3.  Primarily  because  of  naval  work,  the 
American  shiprtjullding  Industry  is  the  largest 
In  the  world.  However,  of  110,000  production 
workers,  only  7,600  are  normally  employed  In 
building  subsidized  ships." ' 

Efforts  to  Justify  the  subsidies  as  a  means 
of  making  the  VS.  shipping  industry  com- 
petitive are  even  more  questionable.  There 
is  no  society-wide  Justification  for  subsidiz- 
ing easy  access  to  leee  coetly  foreign  ships. 
Indeed,  we  do  have  easy  access — only  six 
per  cent  of  U.S.  trade  is  carried  on  U.S.  ships. 

However,  eliminating  all  maritime  subei- 
dlee  (Immediately)  would  have  an  intolera- 
ble employment  effect.  This  would  lead  to  an 
end  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  the 
jobs  of  those  presently  employed  and  those 
who  would  have  been  trained  for  the  fu- 
ture. Instead,  we  support  a  staged  phasing 
out  over  the  next  Ave  years  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  some  of  the  subsidy  reduc- 
tion be  used  for  pensions  and  retraining  for 
those  who  are  displaced. 

The  supersonic  transport:  This  plane  has 
recently  become  an  object  of  considerable 
public  controversy.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the    88T    represents    a    grave    atmospheric 
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danger,  particularly  In  terms  of  air  and  noise 
pollution.  In  addition,  this  plane  has  been 
termed  technologically  questionable  In  de- 
sign and  performance  and  commercially 
questionable  in  marketability,  partly  because 
It  Is  expected  to  be  inordinately  expensive. 

Proponents  of  the  S8T  have  built  their 
case  on  the  Impact  on  o«r  balance  of  pay- 
ments If  we  do  not  produce  the  S8T.  They 
argue  that  U£.  Is  currently  a  heavy  exporter 
of  planes.  If  the  Concorde  (the  British- 
French  competitor  to  the  SST)  grabs  a  large 
share  of  the  market,  we  shall  become  a  net 
Importer.  National  status  is  also  an  aspect. 
It  Is  asserted  that  the  United  States  must 
follow  the  lead  of  other  industralized 
nations  to  remain  competitive  in  the  market. 

We  recommend  scrapping  the  entire  SST 
project,  after  a  phaseout  in  1971.  The  nega- 
tive repercussions  weigh  far  too  heavily 
against  the  public  Interest  to  allow  SST  to 
be  continued.  The  Improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  account  from  biillding  the 
SST  Is  far  from  assured;  the  Concorde  may 
prove  to  be  far  superior  to  and  more  market- 
able than  any  U.S.  buUt  SST.  As  for  the 
prestige  argument,  national  status  hardly 
can  hinge  on  so  marginal  a  commercial 
achievement  as  SST. 

Railroads:  The  current  financial  difficulties 
of  railroad  companies  have  brought  Into 
question  their  continued  existence.  While 
freight  service  has  remained  economically 
viable,  the  devastating  effect  of  the  pas- 
senger service  deficit  has  brought  several 
railroads  near  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  A 
number  of  plans  to  keep  the  railroads  In 
operation  have  been  advanced.  Including  the 
following:  1)  a  $760  million  loan  guarantee 

TA  BLEIIO  i.— TRANSPORTATION 
(Outlays,  In  millions  of  current  dollars 
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program  for  weak  railroads;  2)  an  $8-10 
billion  federal  investment  to  modernize  the 
railroads;  3)  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads; and  4)  a  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tion to  take  over  passenger  service. 

Congress  has  approved  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  federally  chartered  private  rail 
passenger  corporation  which  would  provide 
essential  corridor  and  long  haul  passenger 
services.  The  corporation  Is  supposed  to  re- 
vitalize passenger  services,  and  by  achieving 
both  economies  of  consolidation  and  reduc- 
tions In  routes  served,  bring  rail  passenger 
service  losses  from  the  present  level  of  $260 
million  annually  to  a  hoped  for  break  even 
point.  $40  million  In  government  assistance 
wUl  be  provided  to  inaugurate  the  corpora- 
tion. The  corporation  In  turn  will  provide 
$100  million  m  loans  to  railroads  which 
could  not  otherwise  meet  their  required 
entrance  fees,  and  $200  million  In  loan  guar- 
antees. Railroads  participating  In  the  corpo- 
ration will  be  required  to  provide  It  with 
financial  support  (cash,  equipment  or  serr- 
ice)  as  a  condition  of  ending  passenger 
service. 

The  amount  of  federal  assistance  shotild 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  adequate  railway 
passenger  service  along  heavily  traveled  vir- 
ban  corridors.  It  wlU  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  truly  national  passenger  service 
system.  However,  the  case  for  public  sub- 
sidy of  such  a  national  system  appears  dubi- 
ous in  view  of  the  existence  of  other  effective 
con:4>eting  transportation  modes:  airplanes, 
buses,  and  private  automobiles.  We  there- 
fore would  not  recommeiul  significantly 
greater  federal  aid  to  the  corporation. 
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Estimated  1971  Proposed  1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Mass  transit  capital  grants:                                                                                                                                                  ..q                  jj^  ^js  134 

Buses -. iQQ                   9CJ  225  233 

Improvement  of  existing  rail  transit  facilities i So                  S  196  233 

Extend  existing  rail  transit  systems - -.- '^                    °^  281  1166 

New  transit  systems - - - — jq: jjo'  112  '  5g 

Commuter  railroads ^\t,                   .tJ,  inn  7c 

Research  and  development ; '^ 

,,    Subtotal ^215  327  733  M9  1043  1899 

KJ&::::::::::::-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::       ?:|        t;|        i^       im        2.m        2.^ 

Supersonic  transport ^33  281  lo  u  u  u 

""•"ils.  Guard. 233  243  243  2«  258  273 

Merchant  marine..  -- 356  «J  ?«  3«  306  224 

Inland  navigation  (Corps  of  Army  Engineers) "i  «»  *~  ^2  ''tn  $0 

Railroads - ^ ^ 

1-^1 7,763  8,279  7,707  7,645  7,707  8,263 

I  Theii  figures  are  gross  outlays  not  ofbel  by  revenues  from  recommended  user  charges.  >  Include*  Coatt  Guard  search  and  rescue,  aids  to  navigation,  and  safety  components. 


139 

242 

103 

1,413 

61 

50 


2,00$ 

3,070 

3,010 

0 


2tt 

125 
169 
6S 


8,735 


COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76— CHAPTER  11 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude chapter  11  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition's  "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint 
for  Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76" 
In  the  Record: 

CRAPTEB   11.  BNVnONMKirT   AMD  Natxfsai. 
RXBOTTXCSa 

Even  within  the  context  of  limited  federal 
spending,  certain  actions  must  be  taken  at 
once  to  prevent  pollution  from  becoming  so 
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serious  a  problem  as  to  defy  control  later  in 
the  decade. 

In  1970.  national  attention  for  the  first 
time  was  focused  directly  on  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  the  environment.  It  is  now  rec- 
og^nized  that  pollution  not  only  degrades  the 
quality  of  American  life,  but  threatens  health 
and  property  as  well.  Accomi)anylng  this  new 
consensus  is  increasing  awareness  that  the 
national  economy  is  not  oriented  to  protect 
the  environment  and  the  natural  resources 
which  sustain  contemporary  civilization  and 
life  Itself.  Ecological  laws  cannot  be  sus- 
pended; resources  are  not  unlimited,  al- 
though we  have  treated  them  as  such. 

Pollution  Is  actually  only  one  element 
among  many  In  all  production  and  consump- 
tion cycles.  The  generation  of  products  from 
raw  materials  eventually  results  In  wastes;  It 
Is  only  when  these  waste  materials  are  not 
successfully  recycled  (broken  down  to  be- 
come the  raw  materials  of  new  production 


processes)  or  when  they  accumulate  In  dan- 
gerous concentrations,  t^at  pollution  emerges 
as  a  major  problem.  As  a  result,  maintenance 
of  tolerable  levels  of  pollution  Involves  more 
than  removing  wastes  from  fouled  water  or 
air;  It  also  requires  effective  recycling,  limit- 
ing wastes  formed  during  production  (or 
creating  waste  in  its  most  advantageous 
form) ,  and  recognizing  that  the  price  of  some 
production  processes  may  be  too  hlgji  If  our 
health  and  our  environment  are  at  stake. 
i>ot.i,Trnow  coNTaoL 
We  are  slowly  beginning  to  reoognlze  the 
effects  of  various  forma  of  pollution  of  hu- 
man health.  With  Increasing  frequency,  oon- 
sequenoes  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  Illness 
and  attendant  higher  health  costs.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Health  has  estimated 
that  air  pollution  costs  the  average  American 
$6£  a  year.  Those  living  In  heavily  polluted 
areas  may  lose  $300  annually  to  higher  medl- 
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c&l  bills,  household  maintenance,  and  other 
expenses.  Total  costs  to  the  nation  are  enor- 
mous: air  pollution  Is  estimated  to  cost 
Americans  $13.5  billion  annually  just  In  prop- 
erty damage  from  soiling,  corrosion  and  af)ra- 
sion  of  materials.  Water  pollution  co6t«'tlie 
country  at  least  an  additional  $12  blflon 
annually. 

There  Is  Indisputable  need  to  control! the 
factors  causing  pollution  and  degradation  of 
the  environment.  But  the  price  of  control 
wlU  be  high.  The  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  has  estimated  that  during 
the  next  five  to  seven  years  Americans  c^ust 
spend  at  least  $35  billion  (and  perhaps  $70 
billion)  to  control  water  pollution  alone.  The 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion estimates  $15  billion  In  expenditures  are 
needed  to  control  air  pollution  during  I  the 
same  period. 

Costs  borne  by  the  federal  government  rwUl 
be  determined  by  the  policies  and  progikms 
adopted  in  the  immediate  future.  We  l^ave 
serious  reservations  about  spending  ikrge 
sums  on  pollution  control  at  this  tlm^.  In 
view  of  the  many  other  unmet  needs  lalso 
competing  for  federal  resources. 

We  believe  meeting  these  more  lmme4late 
human  needs  ought  to  have  top  priority  in 
the  near  future.  Massive  spending  at  [this 
time  would  almost  certainly  Involve  false 
starts  and  waste  of  effort  and  money  since 
the  nation  has  so  little  experience  in  |  the 
technology,  economics,  and  organlzatlofi  of 
pollution  control.  A  crash  program  based  on 
today's  scanty  knowledge  and  preparajtlon 
could  do  damage  to  our  economy  and  rftsult 
in  political  backlash  which  might  well  rejtard 
pollution  control  progress.  I 

The  program  we  recommend  is  designed 
to  bring  under  control  those  poIlut|ints 
which  are  determined  to  be  an  lmm< 
threat  to  the  nation's  health:  to  pr< 
adequate  surveillance  and  control  to 
that  conditions  do  not  worsen  to  the  e: 
that  they  will  be  uncontrollable  five  orj  ten 
years  hence;  and  to  begin  the  establlshnient 
of  an  effective,  nationwide  pollution  control 
mechanism  based  on  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge and  Integrated  with  our  political  land 
economic  systems.  Human  health  must  be 
orotected  now  and  future  calamity  averted, 
but  the  slow,  expensive  process  of  reparing 
the  damage  already  wreaked  on  our  patt  of 
the  globe  must  wait  until  the  1970's  when 
research  has  produced  the  means  and  the 
economy  the  funds,  to  handle  that  tasl. 

Poli'-y  alternatives  for  dealing  with  pallu- 
tion  problems  vary  according  to  what  society 
Is  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  achieve  cei 
levels  of  control,  and  to  whom  the  b: 
delivered.  Among  suggested  alternatives- 
all  mutually  exclusive — are  the  following: 

(A)  Strict  enforcement  of  present  pollu- 
tion   laws    and    of    standards    based 
health  criteria.  Federal  activities  now  v 

ills  policy,  but  standards  are  not  i 
enough,  and  enforcement  attempts 
been  characterized  by  arbitrariness  and  jlack 
of  enthusiasm.  Enforcement  techniques  need 
considerable  strengthening. 

(B)  Initiation  of  a  pollution  discharge  fee 
system.  Such  an  approach  would  focxis  more 
of  the  social  costs  of  pollution  on  the  pol- 
luters themselves  (private  and  public),  and 
would  serve  as  an  incentive  to  limit  pollu- 
tion. As  pollution  fees  were  added  to  produc- 
tion costs,  producers  would  be  encouzfiged 
(In  order  to  lower  fees  and  thereby  cut  ex- 
penses) to  reduce  pollution  to  the  poliit  at 
which  any  further  efforts  to  abate  woulp  be 
more  expensive  than  the  fees  thems^ves. 
Desirable  levels  of  pollution  reduction  aould 
be  attained  by  racing  or  lowering  feas  as 
required.  Under  this  approach,  most  of  the 
costs  would  probably  be  passed  event|ially 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  pflces. 

(C)  Payment  of  federal  subsidies  ori  tax 
write-offs  to  buslneses,  either  for  purqbase 
of  pollution  control  equipment  or  1  for 
development  of  new  equipment  and  altei  nate 
production  methods  resulting  in  less  pollu- 
tion. This  proposal  would  place  the  coit  of 
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pollution  more  directly  on  the  American 
public  as  a  whole,  since  subsidies  would  be 
financed  through  Increased  federal  taxes. 
Presently  the  federal  government  allows  a 
tax  credit  ranging  from  33  to  44  per  cent 
for  every  dollar  of  capital  Investment  under- 
taken for  pollution   control  purposes. 

(D)  Granting  of  federal  matching  funds 
or  loans  to  states  and  localities  for  construc- 
tion of  new  pollution  control  facilities.  A 
federal  program  now  provides  up  to  50  per 
cent  in  matching  funds  for  liquid  waste 
treatment  facilities  construction,  but  fund- 
ing has  been  limited  (see  Chapter  8). 

As  Congress  has  recognized,  the  foremost 
consideration  in  pollution  control  programs 
at  this  time  must  be  protection  of  human 
heaith. 

Discharge  Fee  System.  New  leg^atlon  as 
well  as  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  present 
laws  will  be  required  to  ensure  that  pol- 
lutants are  not  permitted  to  accumulate  in 
dangerous  concentrations  and  that  Individ- 
uals are  oomi)ensated  for  health  injuries  re- 
sulting from  pollution.  But  these  actions 
alone  wUl  not  stop  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. Nor  woxild  It  be  sufficient  to  limit 
federal  efforts  to  cleaning  up  pollution  after 
It  has  been  produced.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend that  planning  begin  immediately 
to  establish  a  mechanism  for  operating  a 
pollution  discharge  fee  system.  Fees  would 
be  levied  on  all  pollutants  discharged  into 
air  or  water  after  1976.* 

The  fee  system  would  put  the  costs  of  pol- 
lution Into  the  oalciUatlons  which  now  guide 
our  decisions  to  produce  and  consume. 

Because  environmental  costs  have,  as  a 
whole,  been  Ignored  in  the  past,  pricing  and 
output  decisions  have  not  reflected  the  full 
costs  to  society  of  production  of  goods.  As  a 
result.  In  many  cases  consumers  have  pur- 
chased more  goods  produced  by  high  pollu- 
tion processes  than  they  would  If  these  very 
real  social  costs  were  included  in  the  prices 
of  products  on  the  market.  A  discharge  fee 
system  would  ensiire  that  the  costs  of  pollu- 
tion were  Included  in  production  costs,  and, 
as  a  supplement  to  federal  health  standards, 
would  provide  a  powerful  incentive  to  cur- 
tall  production  of  excessive  wastes. 

Too  rapid  a  changeover  to  a  fee  system 
could  have  undesirable  effects  upon  the 
national  economy.  Some  firms  might  be 
forced  out  of  business  with  consequent 
hardship  for  employees  and  communities; 
sharp  price  Increases  could  occur  as  busi- 
nesses passed  pollution  costs  to  consumers. 

To  minimize  these  possible  consequences 
the  fee  system  would  be  phased  in  over  a 
two-year  period,  beginning  In  1975,  in  order 
to  permit  the  orderly  development  of  work- 
able standards  and  to  give  producers  time  to 
alter  production  methods  or  find  other  means 
of  controlling  their  emissions  of  pollutants. 
The  most  severe  pollution  problems  would 
be  attacked  first  with  the  result  that  some 
producers  would  have  less  time  than  others 
to  prepare  to  operate  under  the  fee  system. 
We  recommend  that  all  the  tees  paid  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  program  be  held  in 
escrow,  and  that  the  producers  required  to 
pay  fees  during  that  period  be  entitled  to  get 
back  those  fees  earmarked  to  defray  the 
actual  costs  they  Incur  In  reducing  emis- 
sions. Unreturned  fees  would  revert  to  trust 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  two  years. 

Regional  Associations:  Because  the  effects 
of  pollution  frequently  extend  beyond  state 
jurisdictions,  a  regional  mechanism  Is 
required  to  deal  with  pollution  control  prob- 
lems. Regional  associations  should  be  estab- 
lished to  administer  the  fee  system  and  set 
acceptable  pollution  levels  In  their  areas. 
Representatives  of  Involved  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities would  make  policy  decisions. 
Prior  to  establishment  of  the  associations,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would  set 
standards  for  permissible  emissions  and  mln- 
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Imum  Tees  for  pollutants,  and  would  author- 
ize research  to  assess  pollution  control  needs. 
States  and  some  Interstate  blocs  have 
already  been  designated  as  regional  jurisdic- 
tions to  set  and  enforce  air  emission  stand- 
ards. In  the  futiu-e,  these  regions  should  be 
redefined  in  terms  of  water,  air  and  waste 
management  needs. 

Under  the  fee  system,  corporate  and 
municipal  polluters  would  be  required  to 
apply  for  permits  through  state  licensing 
bureaus;  without  a  permit,  any  level  of  pol- 
lution would  be  Illegal.  Permits  would  specify 
types  and  amounts  of  discharges  produced 
by  each  source.  Levels  of  discharge  would  be 
verified  by  Inspections,  and  penalties  would 
be  instituted  for  exceeding  limits.  Each 
regional  association  would  adjust  fees  for 
various  pollutants  in  a  pattern  related  to 
that  region's  pollution  control  objectives 
(though  Tees  could  never  drop  below  the 
national  minimum) .  Charges  would  be  sub- 
ject to  semi-annual  review. 

In  some  cases,  either  when  non-polluting 
production  techniques  are  readily  available, 
or  when  production  of  goods  with  little 
social  Importance  creates  great  amounts  of 
harmful  wastes,  pollution  should  be  for- 
bidden entirely. 

Facilities  Grants:  By  means  of  financial 
Incentives,  the  federal  government  should 
encourage  regional  associations — rather  than 
municipalities — to  apply  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  grants.  Grants  to  associations 
would  cover  60  per  cent  of  capital  outlays 
for  faculties  construction;  grants  to  in- 
dividual jurisdictions,  only  40  per  cent  of 
costs.  To  receive  any  funds  at  all.  munici- 
palities or  associations  would  have  to  guar- 
antee that  participating  firms  wovild  pay  a 
fee  for  services  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  treating  their  wastes.  An  additional  10 
per  cent  grant  would  be  awarded  to  regions 
which  Institute  nonregresslve  taxes  to  de- 
fray waste  treatment  costs  and  which  re- 
quire local  elections  of  officials  to  serve  as 
directors  of  the  regional  associations. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  fee  system  as 
a  "license"  to  pollute,  seeking  Instead  total 
cessation  of  polluting  activities.  They  sug- 
gest that  damages  can  be  remedied  and  the 
quality  of  life  restored  by  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  new,  strictly  prohibitive  laws.  Pur- 
suit of  that  goal,  however,  would  reduce  the 
American  standard  of  living  to  a  level  most 
people  would  not  and  should  not  have  to 
accept.  The  real  question  Is:  How  much 
pollution  are  we  willing  to  permit  In  order 
to  enjoy  our  technological  advantages,  once 
health   threats  have  been  eliminated? 

Immediate  Control  Measures:  Ultimately, 
a  discharge  fee  system  would  reduce  pollu- 
tion to  levels  deemed  nationally  acceptable, 
and  would  provide  a  portion  of  the  funds 
needed  to  construct  pollution  abatement 
facllltes.  But  the  federal  government  should 
not  remain  Inactive  while  awaiting  the 
completion  of  research  and  organizational 
efforts  for  the  new  system.  Despite  limits 
on  Immediate  federal  spending,  certain  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  at  once  to  prevent  pol- 
lution from  becoming  so  serious  a  problem 
as  to  defy  control  later  In  this  decade. 

We  reconunend  that  the  government  be 
permitted  to  seek  Injunctions  forcing  pollut- 
ers to  cease  operation  If  they  have  not  rec- 
tified violations  of  standards  within  72  hours 
of  receiving  notice.  Also  needed  are  ex- 
panded federal  enforcement  staffs,  a  respon- 
sive citizens'  complaint  mechanism,  and  re- 
organization of  federal  administrative  offices 
in  order  to  Improve  efficiency  within  agencies 
as  well  as  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  to  assess  present  pro- 
grams effectively. 

Immediate  federal  actions  are  also  required 
In  the  following  areas: 

Water  Pollution:  Mtiny  municipalities,  bur- 
dened by  Insufficient  revenues  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  badly  need  new  or  improved 
waste  treatment  facilities.  Estimates  of  total 
expenditures  required  for  municipal  treat- 
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ment  faculties  during  the  next  five  years 
range  from  (10  billion  to  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion. However,  recent  innovations  which  may 
greatly  Increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  fa- 
cilities raise  hopes  that  by  1976  additional 
processes  may  also  be  available,  lessening 
necessary  capital  requirements  for  new  plant 
construction.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
until  1975.  when  regional  associations  can 
assess  needs  for  new  facilities,  only  grants 
funding  improvements  in,  existing  faculties 
or  those  providing  facilities  for  new  towns 
and  planned  developments  be  awarded. 
Two  billion  dollars  In  federal  contract 
authority  would  be  obligated  for  these 
purposes  between  1972  and  1974,  sufficient  to 
meet  more  than  55  percent  of  the  need  as 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration. By  1975,  when  regional  associa- 
tions are  to  be  In  operation,  grants  would  be 
made  available  for  new  faculties  construction 
as  well.  Federal  outlays  would  average  $925 
million  annually  during  the  five  yew  period. 
In  1971  outlays  were  only  $422  mUll-in. 

Air  Pollution:  The  primary  federal  role  In 
sir  pollution  control  should  be  to  provide 
increased  funds  for  research.  Study  should 
focus  upon  development  of  pollution  control 
devices  suitable  for  installation  on  internal 
combustion  vehicles,  lesser-polluting  engines; 
and  more  efficient  incineration  systems.  Re- 
search must  also  provide  additional  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  effects  of  air  pollut- 
ants on  human  beings  and  plant  and  animal 
life,  as  well  as  the  levels  of  emissions  in- 
jurious to  human  health. 

Additional  funds  will  be  required  to  en- 
large the  staff  of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  Manpower  training 
expenditures  should  be  stepped  up  from  an 
estimated  $3  million  in  1971  to  $11  million  by 
1976  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  qualified 
technicians  to  properly  enforce  pollution 
control  legislation.  Research  expenditures, 
estimated  at  $55  million  in  1971,  should  be 
increased  to  $90  million  by  1976.  Abatement 
and  control  expenditures  (including  costs  of 
control  equipment,  prosecution  of  charges, 
and  administration  of  programs)  should  rise 
to  $150  million  by  the  same  year. 

Solid  Waste  Treatment :  The  total  cost  of 
disposing  of  solid  wastes  produced  in  Amer- 
ica each  year  has  been  estimated  at  about 
14.5  billion.  In  addition,  an  estimated  invest- 
ment of  $835  million  annually  for  five  years 
would  be  required  just  to  upgrade  existing 
collection  and  disposal  operations  to  ac- 
ceptable sanitary  levels.  Included  In  federal 
programs  should  be  a  major  research  effort 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  solid  waste  col- 
lection and  disposal  by  municipalities.  Re- 
search spending  should  Increase  from  its  1971 
level  of  about  $5  million  to  $68  million  by 
1973.  If  new,  successful  techniques  have  been 
developed  by  1975,  construction  grants  for 
solid  waste  treatment  faclUtles  would  be 
awarded  to  regional  associations  and  munici- 
palities, requiring  a  federal  contribution  of 
about  $125  million  in  1976.  Funds  for  abate- 
ment and  control,  primarily  to  finance  dem- 
onstration projects,  would  Increase  from  $7 
million  in  1971  to  $110  million  In  1974,  and 
level  off  at  $100  million  in  1976. 

Noise  Abatement :  Before  laws  can  be  pro- 
posed to  protect  Americans  from  Irritating 
and  often  dangerous  levels  of  noise.  It  wUl 
be  necessary  to  conduct  research  lesiding  to 
the  establishment  of  permissible  limits  of 
noise  production  and  the  development  of 
materials  and  techniques  for  containing  or 
protecting  from  noise.  We  need  to  determine 
what  degree  of  noise  Is  tolerable — and  safe — 
in  aircraft,  iirban  mass  transit  systems, 
heavy  and  construction  equipment  and  auto- 
mobiles. Further,  noise  limits  should  be  in- 
cluded among  performance  standards  applied 
to  household  appliances,  toys,  and  office 
machines.  These  criteria  should  be  developed 
with  consideration  of  the  hidden  costs  of 
noise  pollution  such  as  loss  of  property  value, 
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damage  to  health  (Including  hearing),  and 
the  nuisance  cost  of  unnecessary  noise.  We 
particularly  recommend  a  federal  program 
financing  research  into  the  effects  of  exces- 
sive noise  on  human  health,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate institution  of  noise  standards. 

Within  three  years,  airplanes  should  be 
required  to  meet  stricter  noise  standards  for 
engines,  set  and  enforced  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

NATTTBAL   RfSOTTBCES 

America's  richness  in  natural  resources — 
land,  water,  timber,  and  minerals — has  been 
the  foundation  of  our  marvelously  produc- 
tive Industry  and  agriculture.  The  federal 
government  has  long  been  concerned  with 
husbanding  some  of  these  resources.  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  all  resources  are 
utilized  wisely  and  economically  and  for  the 
good  of  aU  is  growing  as  our  growing  popu- 
lation and  standard  of  living  multiply  the 
nation's  demands  for  the  relatively  fixed 
supply. 

Land  Use:  Until  a  land  use  policy  or  set 
of  national  development  priorities  is  estab- 
Ushed  in  the  United  States,  It  wlU  remain 
difficult  for  the  federal  government  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  and  to  protect  the 
environment  as  well.  Present  land  laws  pro- 
mote neither  of  these  goals  efficiently. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  determine 
a  basis  for  land  use  priorities — a  flexible  set 
of  goals  toward  which  resources,  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  can  be 
directed.  While  these  goals  are  being  for- 
mulated in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years, 
we  recommend  that  necessary  information 
be  gathered  for  determination  of  which  fed- 
eral  lands  should  be  sold  or  purchased, 
which  should  be  Improved,  and  what  uses 
would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  various 
tracts  of  the  federal  government's  more  than 
750  mlUion  square  mUes  of  land  (about  a 
third  of  the  land  in  America). 

Other  land  use  problems  must  also  be 
solved  if  the  public  interest  is  to  be  served. 
Indian  and  Alaskan  land  claims  must  be 
settled  and  satisfactory  compensation  pro- 
vided; water  rights  legally  belonging  to  In- 
dians must  be  restored.  We  should  study  the 
feasibility  of  moving  aU  Indian  programs  out 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  into  a 
separate  federal  corporation,  run  by  Indians. 
A  portion  of  the  monies  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  should  be  directed 
towards  development  of  urban  parks  (see 
Chapter  8) .  Outlays  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  for  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  national  and  state  park 
lands  should  remain  relatively  constant  un- 
til the  research  recommended  above  Is  com- 
pleted and  analyzed. 

Research  should  be  directed  toward  Im- 
proving damaged  lands,  developing  more 
effective  forest  fire  and  flood  control  tech- 
niques, and  controlling  Insect  damage  with- 
out use  of  long-life  pesticides. 

The  Forest  Service  should  be  moved  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  the  Interior 
Department  In  order  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  services  and  to  reduce  some  costs. 
Funds  spent  for  certain  projects  under  the 
1902  Reclamation  Act  should  be  halved  as 
Corps  of  Eng^lneers  Irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol activities  are  merged  with  these  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  activities  (see  Chapter  13). 
Mining  operators  and  other  users  of  public 
or  private  land  should  be  required  by  law 
to  rehabilitate  the  lands  they  use. 

Public  Works — Irrigation  and  Water  Re- 
sources Projects:  Water  resources  projects 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
American  development.  But  while  national 
needs  have  changed,  budget  allocations  for 
construction  of  these  projects  have  continued 
to  expand.  As  a  result,  enterprises  of  ques- 
tionable Jvistlflcatlon  have  been  undertaken, 
and  in  some  cases,  federal  programs  have 
worked  at  cross  purposes. 
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Costs- to-benefits  ratios  are  utilized  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  measure  anticipated 
benefits  against  expected  construction  costs; 
projects  for  which  benefits  would  not  at  leest 
equal  costs  are  rejected.  The  Corps  has  been 
criticized  by  economists  for  misusing  cost- 
benefit  analysis;  fiorthermore,  cost-benefit 
ratios  projected  by  the  Corps  have  not  in  the 
past  proven  to  be  very  accurate.  The  1967 
report  of  project  costs  revealed  coet  "over- 
runs" of  more  than  SOO  per  cent. 

Corps  flood  control  projects  In  areas  where 
Investments  should  never  have  occurred  have 
at  times  stimulated  development  In  thoee 
areas  beyond  that  which  the  projects  coiUd 
protect.  Bad  floods  have  later  damaged  ex- 
pensive buildings,  causing  losses  more  exten- 
sive than  thoee  that  would  have  occurred 
if  the  Corps  projects  had  not  been  con- 
structed. Irrigation  projects  have  also  been 
criticized;  projects  approved  between  1964 
and  1967  cost  an  average  of  $122,000  per 
farm  served,  according  to  economist  Charles 
L.  Schxiltze.  Many  of  these  projects  have 
subsidized  high-income  farmers  by  provid- 
ing faculties  to  Increase  agrlctUtural  output, 
whUe  other  federal  projects  slmiUtaneously 
pay  to  reduce  output. 

Corps  navigation  projects  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
when  the  Interior  Department  assumes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  flood  control.  Irrigation 
and  power  projects.  The  transfers  would  ellm- 
lna,te  numerous  duplications  of  resources  and 
pereonnel  (for  instance,  the  Corps  In  1971 
spent  $462  million  for  flood  control  and  Ir- 
rigation projecte,  while  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  spent  $70  million  for  similar 
activities).  With  centralized  responsibilities 
and  stricter  standards  to  determine  neces- 
sary projects,  irrigation  and  flood  control 
public  works  budgets  oould  be  reduced  by 
50  !»'■  c*°-*  ^^^  ^^^  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  by  30  per  cent  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. These  cute  would  not  become  effective, 
however,  until  1973  when  the  economy  is 
expected  to  be  better  able  to  sustain  re- 
ductions in  construction  activity  than  during 
the  current  period  of  high  unemployment.  In 
addition,  \iser  charges  should  be  instituted 
for  flood  control  project  construction  and  for 
all  federally  constructed  waterways  (see 
Chapter  10) . 

Ocean  Policy:  Oil,  sewage,  and  chemical 
wastes  spilled  into  the  ocean  in  recent  years, 
both  from  the  nation's  river  system  and 
directly  from  ships,  oil  rigs,  or  off-shore 
dumping,  have  caused  widespread  pollution. 
Many  fish  and  shellfish  have  been  destroyed, 
and  others  made  unsafe  to  eat.  The  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry  has  been  commensurate- 
ly  damaged.  One  million  of  the  nearly  11 
mUllon  square  miles  of  America's  shellfish 
producing  waters  have  already  been  declared 
unsafe  due  to  pollution.  Highest  priority  now 
should  be  given  to  prevention  of  further 
ocean  degradation,  by  (a)  development  of 
effective  countermeasures,  now  virtually  non- 
existent, to  protect  life  against  oil  spills, 
(b)  banning  of  all  pesticides  with  long  life 
periods,  and  (c)  studying  marine  life  to 
determine  possible  techniques  to  counteract 
effects  of  these  pesticides,  oil,  and  other  dan- 
gerous pollutants  already  In  the  blosystem. 
The  Sea  Grant  program  providing  monies 
to  universities  for  marine-resource  related 
studies  should  be  funded  at  $30  million  an- 
nually for  1972  and  1973  and  $50  mlUlon 
thereafter,  with  the  stipulation  that  research 
be  directed  toward  the  goals  mentioned 
above.  The  program  was  funded  at  $20  mil- 
lion in  1971.  An  additional  $80  mUllon  should 
be  spent  in  1973,  and  $150  mUlion  annually 
by  1976,  for  research  and  experimental  proj- 
ects aimed  at  organizing  a  coastal  manage- 
ment system,  determining  efficient  mecms  of 
counteracting  the  pollutants  mentioned 
above,  and  developing  technology  to  prevent 
and  correct  oil  spills  and  other  exploitive 
damage. 
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Until  these  problems  are  solved,  funding 
levels  tor  developmeat  programs  should  In- 
crease   only    Incrementally.    To    guai|intee 


ocean   protection,   the   Coast  Ouard's 


tunc- 


tlons  (excluding  transportation  and  defense 


Administration 

Urban  coalition  recommendation 

Esti- 
mated 
1971 

Pro- 

s 

1972 

972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Pollution  control: 
Watar:  Grants  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Air 

Solid  waste 

422 
49 
10  . 
......... 

29 

1,000 

570 
105 

42 

5 

221 

74 

975 
131 
83 
13 
287 
111 

1,000 
147 
123 
22 
323 
130 

1,025 
155 
199 
20 
380 
138 

1,050 
162 
254 

Noise 

Research ' 

Other 

17 
405 
176 

SubtoUl 

691 

1,358      I. 

)17 

1,600 

1,745 

1,917 

2,064 

>  Includes  research  in  air,  water,  solid  waste,  noise 


*  Includes  NOAA  and  Coast  Guard  funds  not  covere  j  in  transportation  budget. 
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activities)  should  be  moved  to  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
There  the  Coast  Ouard  should  serve  as  an 
enlorceiment  arm,  prosecuting  violators  of 
new   stricter    regulations    against    dumping 

TABLE  11:1.— ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
{Outlays,  In  millions  of  current  dollars) 
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solid  wastes  and  pollutants,  and  of  regula- 
tions guaranteeing  that  oil  rigs  meet  strin- 
gent safety  specifications,  with  $50,000  dally 
fines  for  violators  of  these  regulations  even 
If  oil  spills  do  no>t  occur. 


Administration 

Esti-        Pro- 
mated     posed 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


1971       1972       1972       1973       1974       1975 


1976 


Natural  resources: 

Land  use  and  recreation 1,493  1,576  1,578  1,536  1,579  1,678  1,723 

Oceans  1 650  722  827  903  915  973  1,033 

Public  worlds:  Flood  control 

and  irrigation  > 540  460  460  313  342  353  363 

Subtotal 2,683  2/758  Tsis  2^752  M36  ToM  TlU 

Totol 3,374  Mie  3,882  f352  fMl  41921  5J(B 


radiation,  and  pesticides. 


>  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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own. 
with 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALrFoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH)  ES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr,  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  !  In- 
clude chapter  12  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalltlon's  "Counterbudget:  A  Bluejirint 
for  Changing  National  Priorities  1971- 
76"  In  the  Record  : 

Chafteh  12.  Family  Plannlno  and  Poi  tjla- 
TION  Qeowth 

Stopping  population  growth  in  the  Uiited 
States  today  tDOuld  not  eliminate  any  o'  our 
serious  problems  .  .  .  however,  it  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  a  growing  population  n.al:e3 
the  solution  of  nearly  all  our  problems  nure 
difficult  and  more  expensive. 

Population  growth  is  an  Issue  of  major 
concern  to  all  societies.  Including  our 
Yet  it  is  a  difflciUt  issue  to  confront 
public  policy.  As  the  president  of  the  ^torld 
Bank,  Robert  McNamara  has  observed: 

It  Is  an  issue  that  is  so  hypersentltlve—  -giv- 
ing rise  to  such  diverse  opinion — that  I  here 
Is  an  understandable  tendency  simply  to 
avoid  argument,  t\im  one's  attention  tq  less 
complicated  matters,  and  hope  that  the  prob- 
lem will  somehow  disappear.'  ' 

Indeed,  It  is  only  during  the  past  five  iears 
that  the  federal  government  has  actciiowl- 
edged  population  as  an  issue  demanding  pub- 
lic attention  In  this  country. 

Emerging  federal  policy  addresses  the  ^p- 
ulatlon  issue  in  three  problem  areas:  dotnes- 
tlc  family  planning,  VS.  population  grdwth, 
and  international  family  planning  and 
population  growth.  As  the  federal  budget 
tends  to  reflect  these  divisions,  we  fhall 
examine  each  area  individually. 

OOMSSnC   rAMILT    PLAMNDfO 

It  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent  of  all  births 
In  the  United  States  during  the  nlne-<year 
period  1960-68  were  "\mwanted,"  tha^  is, 
nol  desired  by  one  or  both  of  the  cttfld'a 
parents.'  Experienced  by  all  socio-economic 
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« Address  of  Robert  McNamara  to  the  tjnl- 
verslty  of  Notre  Dame,  May  1 .  1969.  I 

•  Bumpass  and  WestofT,  "The  Perfect  Con- 
traceptive Population:  Extent  and  Impllca- 


groups  in  the  U.S.,  this  unwanted  fertility 
carries  high  individual  and  social  costs. 

First,  because  the  inability  to  plan  the 
size  and  spacing  of  a  family  often  forces 
women  to  have  children  too  early  or  too  late 
in  their  childbearlng  years,  or  results  in 
inadequate  spacing  between  pregnancies,  un- 
planned childbearlng  produces  an  increased 
Incidence  of  Infant  and  maternal  mortality 
and  premature  births.  A  recent  program 
analysis  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (HEW)  concluded  that 
provision  of  family  planning  services  (Infor- 
mation and  contraceptives)  would  prevent 
pregnancies  resulting  In  2,173  Infaht  deaths 
for  every  500,000  women  served  each  year. 

Second,  there  Is  a  high  correlation  between 
unwanted  fertility  and  poverty  In  the  United 
States.  Unwanted  children  often  cause  an 
overextension  of  limited  family  resources  or 
necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  mother 
from  the  labor  force,  driving  many  families 
below  the  poverty  line  and  blocking  the 
escape  route  from  poverty  for  others.  Ameri- 
can families  with  five  or  more  children  are 
3.5  times  more  likely  to  be  poor  than  families 
with  one  or  two  children. 

Finally,  the  inability  to  plan  the  size  and 
spacing  of  a  family  severely  restricts  per- 
sonal and  career  options  available  to  Ameri- 
can women  of  all  Income  groups. 

Taking  Into  consideration  both  the  sizable 
costs  of  unwanted  fertility  and  the  rela- 
tively small  expense  required  to  eliminate  It, 
both  Congress  and  the  President  have  de- 
clared that  the  opportunity  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  plan  voluntarily  the  size  and  spacing 
of  his  or  her  family  Is  an  important  national 
goal.  We  support  this  goal.  We  do  so  in 
the  belief  that  the  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
plan  one's  family  is  a  fundamental  human 
right.  Independent  of  any  national  policy 
to  Increase  or  decrease  the  birth  rate. 

An  effective  federal  policy  to  eliminate 
unwanted  fertility  must  focus  on  the  three 
factors  responsible  for  most  of  the  involun- 
tary childblrths  In  the  United  States  today: 
1)  Inadequate  Incomes  which  prevent  many 
poor  and  near-poor  women  of  childbearlng 
age  from  purchasing  the  Information  and 
the  most  effective  contraception  techniques 
currently  available  to  more  affluent  Ameri- 
cans through  the  private  health  system 
(poverty  also  prevents  many  from  seeking 
abortions) ;  2)  Shortcomings  in  existing  con- 
traceptive technology,  and  3 )  Obstacles  to  the 
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acquisition  of  family  planning  information 
and  techniques,  such  as  inefficient  or  pur- 
posely obstructive  hospital  and  clinic  admin- 
istrative practices,  inadequately  trained 
medical  personnel,  InsufBcient  or  poorly  dis- 
tributed public  health  information,  and 
archaic  state  and  local  laws. 

Federal  ptrograms  now  exist  on  a  small  scale 
to  eliminate  some  of  these  obstacles  to  family 
planning.  Through  HEW's  Center  for  Family 
Planning  Services  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  federal  government  will 
spend  $57.6  million  in  1971  for  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  to  subsidize  the 
delivery  of  voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  predominantly  low-income  women. 
Another  $28.3  million  will  be  given  to  the 
Center  for  Population  Research  In  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  for  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research,  with  $14 
tnUllon  of  the  total  to  be  spent  on  contracep- 
tive development. 

To  Implement  an  effective  national  family 
planning  policy,  was  recommend : 

(A)  The  provision  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  Americans 
under  the  National  Health  Insurance  (NHI) 
plan  (see  Ch^ter  5)  beginning  In  1974.  This 
course  Is  most  consistent  with  our  objective 
of  making  the  opportunity  to  plan  family  size 
available  to  the  entire  population  rather  than 
to  any  specific  groups. 

(B)  An  expansion  of  existing  federal  grant 
programs  to  meet  President  Nixon's  objective 
of  eliminating  all  barriers  to  family  planning 
by  1974.  Serving  all  of  the  estimated  5.4  mil- 
lion women  of  ctiildbearing  age  who  are  pre- 
vented by  Inadequate  Incomes  from  pur- 
chasing family  planning  services  will  require 
an  annual  federal  expenditure  of  $304  mil- 
lion by  1973.  Beginning  in  1974,  this  program 
would  be  replaced  gradually  by  NHI.' 

(C)  A  concerted  federal  effort  to  develop  a 
variety  of  contraceptives  that  are  effective, 
aafe,  inexpensive,  reversible,  self-adminis- 
tered and  acceptable  to  various  groups  In  the 
population.  Improving  the  rhythm  method 
should  receive  high  priority.  Such  an  effort 
would  cost  a  minimum  of  $100  million  a  year. 

More  research  funds  are  also  needed  to 
study  the  health  effects  of  contraceptives 
now  In  use  and  for  operational  research  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  the  dissemination  of  related  public 
health  information. 


■Special  family  planning  grants  could  not 
be  phased  out  until  It  was  certain  that  low- 
Inoome  women  actually  were  receiving  serv- 
ices under  NHI. 
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(D)  A  program  to  train  15,000  paraprofes- 
Blonals  to  assUt  In  providing  family  plan- 
ning services  through  neighborhood  health 
centers,  hospitals,  and  cllnlca,  at  a  cost  of 
$30  million. 

(E)  The  establishment  of  a  Population 
and  Family  Planning  Administration  in  HEW 
on  a  par  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Combining  all  federal  popu- 
lation service  and  reeearch  programs  under 
one  administrative  head  would  encourage  co- 
ordination that  has  been  sadly  lacking. 

All  these  recommendations  assume  public 
and  private  efforts  to  adjust  health  adminis- 
trative practices,  medical  training,  public 
education  programs,  and  state  and  local 
statutes  to  refiect  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
the  President  to  remove  all  economic,  tech- 
nical and  organizational  obetaclee  to  the 
practice  of  voluntary  family  planning. 

Until  these  obetaclee  are  eliminated,  abor- 
tion on  demand  must  be  available  for  those 
who  desire  It  to  prevent  unwanted  births. 
We  believe  that  ab<»^ion  is  a  matter  best  left 
to  individual  conscience;  the  state  should 
not  be  given  the  power  to  either  compel  a 
woman  to  have  an  abortion  or  constrain 
her  from  doing  so.  Easy  access  to  completely 
effective  contraceptives  In  the  future  should 
reduce  the  need  for  abortion  as  a  course  of 
last  resort  In  family  planning. 

U.S.    POPULATION    OBOWTH 

In  his  message  on  population  delivered  to 
the  Congress  on  July  21,  1969,  President 
Nixon  said: 

"Only  recently  has  it  come  to  be  seen  that 
pressing  problems  are  also  posed  for  ad- 
vanced Industrial  countries  when  their  popu- 
lations increase  at  the  rate  that  the  United 
States,  for  example,  must  now  anticipate. 
Food  supplies  may  be  ample  In  such  nations, 
but  social  supplies — ^the  capacity  to  educate 
youth,  to  provide  privacy  and  living  space, 
to  maintain  the  processes  of  open, 
democratic  government — ^may  be  grievously 
strained  ...  I  believe  that  many  of  our  pres- 
ent social  problems  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  wo  have  had  only  fifty  years  in 
which  to  accommodate  the  second  hundred 
million  Americans."  * 

If  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  the  United 
States  continues,  we  shall  have  only  thirty 
years  to  accommodate  the  third  hundred 
million  Americans;  our  population  would 
grow  from  207  million  today  to  roughly  300 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

Stopping  population  grovtrth  in  the  United 
States  today  would  not  eliminate  any  of  our 
serious  problems.  Our  central  cities  still 
would  require  rebuilding.  Our  environmental 
crtses  would  remain  unsolved  owing  to  high 
levels  of  current  consumption  combined  with 
a  sophisticated  and  powerful  technology. 

However,  it  Is  increasingly  clear  that  a 
growing  population  makes  the  solution  of 
nearly  all  our  problems  more  difflctilt  and 
more  expensive.  The  reconstruction  of  our 
cities  during  the  next  thirty  years  would  be 
rendered  considerably  more  complex  and 
costly  by  the  appearance  of  76  million  addi- 
tional Americans  In  our  urban  areas  by  the 
year  20O0.  And  since  population  growth  is  ex- 
pected to  account  for  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
Increased  consumption  in  the  next  15  years,' 
cleaning  up  our  air  and  water  by  1985  would 
be  much  more  expensive  with  250  million 
Americans  than  with  207  million. 

Many  of  the  benefits  traditionally  attrlb- 


•  "Message  Prom  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Relative  to  Population 
Growth."  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
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1969. 
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uted  to  national  population  growth  have 
disappeared  as  technology  hae  replaced  man- 
power aa  the  principal  80\irce  of  eoonomlo 
growth  and  military  might  In  the  industrial' 
Ized  nations. 

One  fact  Is  Incontestable :  population  sta- 
bilization Is  inevitable  in  a  nation  with 
finite  space  and  resources.  Mathematics,  not 
Bodal  policy,  dictates  that  conclusion. 
Though  there  are  differences  of  opinion  oon« 
oemlng  America's  ultimate  capacity  and  the 
time  it  will  take  to  reach  that  capacity,  there 
is  no  real  debate  over  the  eventual  need  to 
stabilize  UjS.  peculation  size. 

The  issue  is  rather  when  and  how,  meas- 
xired  against  our  oommitment  to  Improve 
steadily  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Individual 
American  and  our  resxMnslbllitles  as  a  co- 
habitant with  the  developing  nations  of  an 
Increasingly  crowded  planet. 

Policy  alternatives  suggested  to  dote  In- 
clude: 

(A)  accepting  future  population  growth 
and  concentrating  instead  on  redistributing 
population  and  preparing  the  states  and 
localities  to  serve  more  people. 

(B)  Attempting  to  stabUlze  UJ3.  popula- 
tion size  by  relying  exclusively  on  efforts  to 
eliminate  all  unwanted  ffttlllty  by  means  of 
voluntary  family  planning  programs. 

(O)  Supplementing  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning programs  with  non-coercive  education 
programs  and  incentives  to  encoiirage  a  re- 
duction of  average  family  size  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  a  stable  population. 

(D)  Implementation  of  coercive  meuuree 
such  as  laws  regiilatlng  maximum  family  size 
to  stabilize  U.S.  population  size. 

We  view  this  last  alternative  as  both  un- 
necessary and  inimical  to  the  values  of  a 
free  society.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe 
conscious,  non-coercive  policies  tdmed  at 
lowering  the  birth  rate  in  the  U.S.  to  re- 
placement level  (when  births  balance  deaths) 
are  essential  If  coercion  is  to  be  averted 
In  the  future. 

Redistribution  of  population  \b  a  short- 
term  ameliorative  at  beet  and  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  to  implement.  Hopefully,  an 
effective  national  family  planning  policy  to 
eliminate  Involuntary  childbearlng  will  re- 
duce the  birth  rate  significantly;  some  de- 
mographers predict  that  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  reach  replacement  level.  But  there 
is  no  way  to  determine  a  priori  the  exact  Im- 
pact of  effective  family  planning  programs 
because  such  programs  g^ve  families  only  the 
means  to  limit  the  number  of  children  they 
have — the  programs  do  not  affect  the  niun- 
ber  of  children  families  desire. 

Therefore,  we  beUeve  the  most  prudent 
policy  is  one  that  supplements  voluntary 
family  planning  programs  with  non-coercive 
programs  to  encourage  a  desired  family  size 
consistent  with  a  stable  national  popvUatlon. 

Developing  effective  non-coercive  public 
programs  to  bring  average  desired  family  size 
to  the  current  replacement  level  of  2.3  chil- 
dren, however,  will  require  a  great  deal  more 
information  than  we  presently  have.  For 
example,  we  do  not  know  the  social,  economic 
and  psychological  determinants  of  family 
size  (why  one  family  desires  two  children 
while  another  wants  six).  Therefore,  federal 
funding  for  behavioral  population  research 
to  determine  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
piopulation  growth  should  l>e  expanded  from 
the  1971  •  level  of  $5  million  to  $60  mllUon. 

Two  programs  to  encourage  smaller  de- 
sired families  should  be  established  imme- 
diately while  we  await  further  research 
findings:  (1)  A  federal  adoption  subsidy 
program  modeled  after  the  successful  Mary- 
land plan  which  offers  families  annual  adop- 
tion   fees    to    encourage    adoption    as    a 
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substitute  for  additional  natural  births — ^thls 
woiild  cost  $30  million  a  year;  (2)  A  popula- 
tion education  fund  of  $10  million  a  year  to 
be  administered  by  the  Population  and  Fam- 
ily Planning  Administration  to  encourage 
the  development  of  public  school  curricula, 
msiss  media  presentations  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs  to  inform  the  American  public 
of  the  known  costs  and  benefits  of  family, 
national  and  global  population  planning. 

INTKBNATIONAL  FAMILT   PLANNING   AND 
POFXTLATION    CBOWTH 

Serioiu  as  the  consequences  of  population 
growth  in  this  country  may  be,  the  problems 
raised  by  the  global  population  explosion  are 
much  more  pressing.  Indeed  no  phenomenon, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  nuclear  weap- 
otuy,  casts  a  more  threatening  shadow  over 
mankind's  prospects  for  a  better  tomorrow 
than  the  planet's  rapidly  expanding 
population. 

For  most  of  man's  recorded  history,  world 
population  doubled  every  one  thousand  years. 
By  1660  AX).,  this  plodding  geometric  process 
had  pushed  the  earth's  population  to  an  esti- 
mated 500  million  people. 

From  this  point  modern  medicine  and  pub- 
lic health  programs  began  rapidly  reducing 
peculation  "doubling  time"  from  one  thou- 
sand years  to  the  current  rate  of  35  years.  If 
present  population  growth  rates  persist,  the 
planet  will  contain  over  7  billion  people  by 
the  year  2000 — with  the  8  billion  mark 
reached  a  scant  five  years  later. 

Failure  to  check  this  rapid  growth  of  pec- 
ulation poses  a  serious  threat  to  survival  and 
a  virtually  insuperable  obstacle  to  progress  in 
the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  where  90  per  cent  of  projected 
world  population  growth  will  occur  over  the 
next  three  decades.  With  populations  In 
many  of  these  nations  doubling  as  rapidly  as 
every  twenty  years,  resources  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards and  Increase  capital  formation  are  di- 
verted in  a  tragically  unsuccessful  effort  to 
keep  a  growing  dependent  population  of 
children  alive;  4.6  million  children  are  ex- 
pected to  starve  to  death  this  year.  As  the 
Pecu-son  Oommlsaion  Report  on  International 
Development  stated:  ".  .  .  It  is  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  serious  social  and  economic 
planning  unless  the  ominous  In^llcatlons  of 
uncontrolled  population  growth  are  under- 
stood and  acted  i^)on." ' 

At  present,  the  most  effective  American 
contribution  to  International  efforts  to  slow 
world  population  growth  would  ise  the  im- 
mediate Implementation  of  a  policy  to  stabi- 
lize U.S.  population  size.  This  would  reduce 
somewhat  the  niunber  of  people  the  planet 
would  be  forced  to  support  in  coming  dec- 
ades. But  far  more  importantly,  this  action 
would  constitute  a  dramatic  statement  to 
many  of  the  developing  nations  still  not 
committed  to  population  stabilization  poli- 
cies that  even  the  wealthiest  nation  In  the 
world  considers  a  national  population  policy 
essential  to  her  future  progress  and  well- 
being. 

In  addition,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  Is 
needed  to  support  public  family  planning 
programs  and  population  research  in  those 
developing  nations  such  as  India  and  Paki- 
stan which  are  striving  to  bring  their  soaring 
population  growth  rates  under  control.  In 
1971,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  ^end  $100  million  to  aid  develop- 
ing nations'  population  programs.  We  recom- 
mend  increasing  this  program  by  $60  million 
a  year  through  1976  as  part  of  o\ir  foreign 
eoonomlo  assistance  program  (see  Chapter 
19). 


'  Partnen  for  Development,  Commission  on 
International  Development,  Praeger  Pub- 
lishers, Washington,  1069,  p.  58. 
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Family  planning  services. 

Population  research 

Manpower  training 

Population  education 

Adoption  subsidy.. 


Total. 


>  Because  health  costs  are  expected  to  rise  faster  tha 
Government  index,  the  following  special  price  Index  was 
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TABLE  12:1.-FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  POPULATION  GROWTH 
(Outlays,  In  millions  of  current  dollars!  i 
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AdministrMion 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed 
1972 


1972 


1973 


1974  J 


1975 


1976 


S9 
28 


101 
38 


175 

80 

11 

5 

16 


304 

125 

33 

U 

33 


96 
175 
23 
12 
35 


33 

175 
25 
12 
25 


9 

175 
26 
13 
26 


87 


140 


287 


506 


341 


270 


249 


either  the  consumer  or  the  Federal 
ployed: 

100.0 

105.8 

111.3 


115.5 

122.8 

129.5 

>  Beginning  in  1974,  family  planning  services  will  be  paid  for  through  National  Health  Insurance. 
The  services  funds  for  1974, 1975,  and  1976  are  for  transition  expenses. 
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COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRj^^^ 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  FfU- 
ORITIES  1971-76— CHAPTER  13 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  13  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76f'  in 
the  Record : 
Chapter  13.  Rural  Development  and  /(gri- 

CtrLTtTRE 

The  federal  government  should  act 
cally    to    butZd    a    healthy    rural    e 
through  a  program  of  rural  ecoriomic 
velopment  and  a  reform  of  farm  policy. 

The  poverty  of  rural  America  Is  often 
loctced   In   the   contemporary    dUcussloii 
domestic  social  problems.  Poverty  brings 
mind  Images  of  deteriorating  virban  s 
and  unemployed  central  city  dropouts, 
few  of  us  are  aware  that  t^e  1965  flndlnia 
the  Census  Bureau  Indicate  that  one-q-  - 
of  all  rural  residents  are  classified  as 
compared  to  only  15  per  cent  of  urban 
dents.  Only  one  of  two  rural  houses 
sound  condition  or  had  adequate 
In   1960,  though  four  of  five  urban 
met  these  criteria.  Educational  and 
services  available  to  residents  of  rural 
are  also  of  lesser  quality  than  those 
to  residents  of  urban  centers. 

Moreover,  few  people  realize  the  m  _ 
of   the   technological   revolution  which 
transformed  American  agriculture  since 
Inception  of  farm  price  support  progranis 
the  late  1930's.  As  a  result  of  the  revf '     ' 
fewer  farmers  are  needed  to  produce 
lea's  food.  In  1950  one  farm  worker  su_ 
16  persons  with  farm  products;  In  1961 
counterpart  supplied  43   persons.   It   Is 
surprising    then    that    one   million    ft 
moved  off  the  farm  in  the  1960's.  Yet 
farm   migrants   have  often   been  unable 
find  adequate  non-farm  employment  ir 
pressed  rural  areas.  They  face  under  em]  il 
ment  In  the  country  or  migration  to    '  ' 
overcrowded  cities. 

RTJRAL    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

The  programs  of  income  malnten|ince 
education,  health,  housing,  and  manpower 
proposed  In  earlier  sections  of  this  niport 
win  provide  needed  basic  services  to  the 
poor.  But  in  addition  the  federal  government 
should  act  specifically  to  build  a  he|lthy 
rural  economy  through  a  program  of 
economic  development  and  a  reform  of 
policy. 

Rural   economic  development   Is   parole 
larly  Important.  Wisely  spent  federal 
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can  revitalize  the  economy  In  rural  "growth 
centers"  and  move  the  rural  sector  toward 
self-sustaining  prosperity.  Intelligently 
planned  development  can  "pull"  excess 
human  resources  away  from  the  farm  sector 
and  help  to  create  the  nearly  two  million 
new  Jobs  needed  In  rural  areas.  Indeed, 
federal  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion support  of  growth  centers  Is  proving  to 
be  an  effective  way  to  help  stem  the  flow 
of  Jobless  rural  residents  to  large  metro- 
politan areas  burdened  with  staggering  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  But  if  this 
strategy  Is  to  be  effective  on  the  scale  re- 
quired, increased    funding  will  be  essential. 

We  therefore  recommend  allocating  ap- 
proximately $4.4  billion  during  the  1972-76  ' 
period  for  rural  economic  development. 
These  funds  would  be  spent  expanding  the 
industrial  infrastructure  in  small  and 
medium  size  cities  carefully  chosen  both  for 
their  growth  potential  and  for  their  prox- 
imity to  rural  areas  of  substantial  employ- 
ment need.  Communication  networks,  water 
and  sewer  lines,  transportation  facilities — 
these  elements  of  social  overhead  capital, 
combined  with  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance, can  provide  a  solid  base  for  a  revitalized 
rural  sector. 

The  existing  Extension  Service  program, 
now  directed  primarily  toward  the  needs  of 
farming,  should  be  reoriented  toward  the 
servicing  of  niral  indiistrlal  requirements. 

This  economic  development  strategy  Is 
based  on  the  argument  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  public  Investments  in  the  principal 
growth  centers  of  rural  areas,  each  within 
convenient  commuting  distance  of  surround- 
ing rural  households,  can  contribute  more 
to  development  than  dispersion  of  funds 
over  hundreds  of  communities.  It  is  not  a 
new  strategy.  Neither  does  it  nin  counter  to 
existing  economic  trends.  There  Is  evidence 
that  business  Is  increasingly  willing  to  move 
from  traditional  centers  of  industrial  con- 
centration to  rural  regions:  nearly  half  of 
the  new  manufacturing  Jobs  in  1960-70  were 
In  nonmetropoUtan  areas,  although  these 
areas  have  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
Jobs. 

Nor  Is  economic  development  prohibitive 
In  cost.  We  estimate  that  an  average  outlay 
of  less  than  $1  billion  yearly  would  provide 
the  necessary  base  for  1.75  million  new  Jobs 
in  rural  growth  centers  by  1976.  These  cost 
estimates  are  modest  for  two  reasons.  First, 
much  of  what  could  properly  be  called  rural 
economic  development  (manpower  training, 
education,  health)  Is  Included  In  other 
budgets.  Second,  the  cost  figures  are  dis- 
counted to  allow  for  the  so-called  "multi- 
plier effect."  Our  estimates  make  the  implicit 
assumption — a    conservative    one — that    the 
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government-financed  creation  of  two  Indus- 
trial Jobs  win  spawn  the  creation  of  a  third 
Job,  as  the  "original"  two  workers  spend  their 
Incomes  on  food,  housing,  and  other  goods 
and  services. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the  fed- 
eral government  complement  this  Infrastruc- 
ture development  strategy  by  using  Its  own 
position  as  a  contractor  and  employer  to 
influence  the  location  of  Job  opportunities. 

FARM  POLICY 

Linked  to  rural  economic  development  is 
the  need  for  a  reform  of  farm  policy.  The 
dramatic  transformation  of  agriculture  has 
led  to  a  farm  sector  In  which,  by  calendar 
1968,  33  per  cent  of  all  farms  produced  87 
per  cent  of  total  agricultural  goods  while  the 
least  productive  50  per  cent  of  all  farm  goods 
produced  only  6  per  cent  of  output.  Not  all 
these  small  farms  are  operated  by  full  time 
farmers;  nonetheless,  there  are  about  500,000 
farms  In  this  country  (17  per  cent  of  all 
farms)  whose  owners  work  full  time  at  farm- 
ing but  who  get  so  small  a  return  that  they 
are  classified  as  poor. 

The  problem,  in  sum.  Is  that  America  has 
an  excess  of  human  and  land  resources  de- 
voted to  agricultural  production.  Nearly  half 
of  America's  3.3  million  agricultural  workers 
could  be  freed  to  work  In  nonfarm  occupa- 
tions with  no  sacrifice  In  food  and  fiber 
output. 

Price  Support  and  Land  Diversion  Pro- 
grams: Government  response  to  farm  poverty 
and  to  potential  agricultural  overproduction 
is  embodied  primarily  in  farm  price  support 
payments.  These  payments  consist  of  an  in- 
come supplement  component  and  a  land 
diversion  component  (compensation  to  the 
farmer  for  diverting  part  of  his  cropland 
from  production).  Price  support  payments, 
however,  are  poorly  suited  for  easing  the 
economic  hardship  of  low  Income  farmers — 
the  richest  10  per  cent  of  all  farmers  re- 
ceive more  than  50  per  cent  of  price  support 
payments.  Our  proposed  programs  of  rural 
economic  development  and  Income  main- 
tenance are  more  sensible  ways  to  meet 
basic  Income  needs  of  the  rural  poor.  More- 
over, the  land  diversion  effort  Is  extremely 
costly  since  payments  are  made  armually 
to  keep  acreage  out  of  production.  This  stop- 
gap annual  land  diversion  scheme  Is  not 
a  sound  long-range  policy;  It  does  not  act 
to  reduce  permanently  excess  capacity.  An- 
nual land  diversion  Is  analogous  to  the  ball- 
ing of  water  continually  from  a  slowly  sink- 
ing boat  m  preference  to  fixing  the  leak. 

As  an  alternative  to  existing  farm  policy  we 
recommend  movement  toward  a  more 
market-oriented  farm  economy:  a  farm  sec- 
tor in  which  the  price  system  could  work 
with  less  restriction  to  ensure  an  efflcient 
allocation  of  farm  resources.  A  first  essential 
srtep  in  that  direction  would  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  income-supplement  component 
of   price   support    payments.    That    change 
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would  reduce  federal  farm  outlays  by  more 
than  $1  billion  annuaUy  and  would  end  an 
unneeded  and  Inequitable  government  sub- 
sidy to  the  wealthy.  But  that  step  alone  wUl 
not  remedy  the  supply  management  prob- 
lem. A  workable  program  must  be  developed 
to  replace  the  costly  annual  land  diversion 
program. 

Several  alternative  approaches  merit  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  the  three  most  important 
of  these  are : 

Tight  farm  product  marketing  quotas, 
expressed  In  volume  terms. 
Long-term  land  retirement  of  whole  farms. 
An  easement  under  which  the  government 
would  buy  in  perpetuity  the  rights  to  grow 
crops  for  market  associated  with  plots  of 
land. 

Of  these  alternatives,  marketing  quotas 
would  be  the  least  expensive  In  dollar  terms. 
But  Implementation  would  involve  arbitrary, 
forcible  limitation  of  production  on  Ameri- 
can farms  through  government  mandate, 
without  any  compensating  measures.  We  feel 
such  an  approach,  so  blatantly  inimical  to 
the  private  entrepreneurial  values  upKsn 
which  our  economy  Is  based,  extracts  too 
large  a  price  to  be  acceptable. 

Long-term  land  retirement  and  an  ease- 
ment system  bear  many  similarities  to  each 
other,  the  chief  one  being  a  broad  familiar 
relationship  to  current  short-term  land 
diversion  programs.  Like  those  current  pro- 
grams, both  would  work  by  paying  farmers 
money  In  return  for  an  agreement  not  to 
grow  crops  on  their  land.  But  there  are  im- 
portant differences  both  between  these  new 
plans  and  between  them  and  existing  pro- 
grams. 

These  new  plans  would  be  less  expensive 
In  the  long-run  than  the  current  land  diver- 
sion programs.  Under  present  programs,  the 
government  must  renew  Its  land  diversion 
payments  each  yestf  In  order  to  ciirb  excess 
agricultural  capacity.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  annual  contract,  the  landholder  Is  still 
actively  farming  and  Is  prepared  to  plant  all 
his  cropland  If  not  paid  again  to  divert  a  frac- 
tion of  it  from  production.  Under  long-term 
whole  farm  retirement,  the  need  for  gov- 
ernment subsidized  land  diversion  would 
gradually  decrease.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
long-term  (ten  years  would  be  a  reasonable 
period)  contract,  the  government  would 
make  no  effort  to  divert  the  land  of  land- 
holders who  were  no  longer  engaged  In  farm- 
ing and  who  were  therefore  not  potential 
contributors  to  excess  agricultural  produc- 
tion. An  easement  system,  generally  con- 
sidered a  variation  on  long-term  whole  farm 
retirement,  would  work  in  similar  fashion 
and  achieve  similar  results.  The  key  differ- 
ence would  be  that  the  easement  approach 
would  Involve  permanent  government  pur- 
chase of  crop  rights  on  particular  parcels  of 
land,  rather  than  agreements  limited  to  some 
fixed  period  such  as  ten  years. 

Both  an  easement  system  and  long-term 
whole  farm  land  retirement  would  "fix  the 
leak  in  the  boat"  In  place  of  the  costly  "ball- 
ing water"  programs  now  In  existence.  Farm- 
er participation  would  be  voluntary  under 
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both  approaches,  but  those  who  choose  to 
participate  In  the  program  would  be  required 
not  to  engage  In  farming  themselves  during 
the  life  of  their  agreement  as  well  as  to  re- 
move their  land  from  commercial  production 
during  this  period. 

Choice  between  easement  and  long-term 
land  retirement  Is  difficult  because  they 
share  more  similarities  than  differences.  An 
easement  system  would  be  less  expensive  to 
operate  and  would  more  conclusively  achieve 
the  desired  result  of  supply  limitation.  We 
favor  long-term  land  retirement,  though,  for 
two  important  reasons.  First,  we  think  the 
easement  i^proach  would  provoke  serious, 
valid  public  concern  about  permanent  gov- 
ernment control  over  millions  of  acres  of 
land  In  addition  to  Its  vast  current  holdings. 
Whereas  government  land  holdings  may  be 
highly  desirable  on  a  smaller  scale  for  rec- 
reation, conservation,  or  metropolitan  land 
use  planning  purposes,  central  control  of 
property  does  not  seem  desirable  on  such 
a  broad  basis.  Second,  we  think  It  would 
be  healthy  to  create  a  logical  point,  even  ten 
years  away,  at  which  any  new  land  diver- 
sion program  could  be  re-evaluated.  A  long- 
term  land  retirement  program  would  enable 
such  re-evaluatlon,  whereas  an  easement  sys- 
tem would  not. 

Our  proposal  would  retire  70  million  acres 
of  farmland  by  1976  under  ten  year  con- 
tracts. It  should  be  noted  that  though  a 
somewhat  similar  approach  was  tried  dur- 
ing the  1950'8,  o\ir  proposed  program  differs 
from  that  attempt  In  three  crucial  respects: 
The  proposed  plan  would  not  concentrate 
land  retirement  In  a  few  communities,  forc- 
ing them  to  beaihthe  entire  weight  of  the 
adjustment. 

The  proposed  i»lan  would  retire  whole 
farms,  unlike  the  earlier  scheme  In  which 
most  participants  retired  part  of  their  land 
and  remained  In  farming. 

The  long  term  land  retirement  effort  envi- 
sioned here  Is  tied  to  a  major  program  of 
rural  economic  development. 

Other  Supply  Limitation  Measures:  Still  a 
third  Important  step  in  a  movement  toward 
a  more  market-Mlented  economy  Is  readjust- 
ment or  elimination  of  a  series  of  smaller 
programs  which  have  outgrown  or  subverted 
their  original  purposes  and  now  aggravate  the 
agrlcultvu^l  capacity  problem.  A  $230  mil- 
lion Interior  Department  Irrigation  program 
stems  from  a  1902  Reclamation  Act  designed 
primarily  to  help  develop  the  West  by  Irri- 
gating arid  lands.  About  half  of  current  out- 
lays work  at  cross  purposes  with  Department 
of  Agriculture  programs  aimed  at  limiting 
agricultural  capacity  and  accordingly  should 
be  ceased.  The  $152  mUUon  Agricultural 
Conservation  program  often  subsidizes  proj- 
ects which  farmers  would  undertake  even 
without  encouragement,  with  a  large  fraction 
of  the  money  actually  used  to  Increase  crop 
production;  this  pork  barrel  program  should 
be  eliminated.  The  bulk  of  the  $371  mlUlon 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  on 
research  and  development  Is  aimed  at  In- 
creasing agricultxiral  productivity,  which 
adds    to    the    overcapacity    problem.    The 
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smallness  of  most  individual  producing  units 
provides  Justification  for  continued  govern- 
ment support  of  agricultural  R&D,  but 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  di- 
versification of  products  and  Improvement 
of  quality — and  less  on  Increasing  yields. 

Farm  Cooperottres;  The  needs  of  two  spe- 
cial farming  groupw  merit  a  final  word.  In- 
stead of  off-farm  migration,  there  are  small 
farmers  who  would  prefer,  as  Is  their  privi- 
lege, to  organize  Into  agricultural  coopera- 
tives. As  the  government  should  assist  off- 
farm  migrants  through  aid  to  rural  economic 
development,  so  should  It  assist  these  rural 
residents  in  establishing  thriving,  well  capi- 
talized farm  units.  A  loan  program  such  as 
the  one  offered  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  well  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  these  agricultural  cooperatives.  We  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  an  agricultural  coop- 
erative loan  program  which  would  operate 
at  levels  of  $5  mlUlon  of  outlays  In  1972  and 
$10  mlUlon  during  the  following  four  years. 
Migrant  Farm  Workers:  The  second 
group  with  special  needs  are  the  nearly  one 
million  migrant  farm  workers,  who  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  economically  and 
socially  deprived  groups  in  American  society. 
The  average  migrant  family  of  four  last 
year  earned  $2,700 — a  sum  $900  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Migratory  labor  is  excluded  from  minimum 
virage  le^slatlon;  In  most  states  migrants  are 
neither  eligible  for  unemployment  Insurance 
nor  covered  by  labor  protection  laws. 

Migrants'  use  of  medical  care  Is  about  one- 
seventh  that  of  the  general  population;  their 
estimated  per  capita  annual  expenditure 
for  health  services  is  $11. 

Eighty  percent  of  migrant  children  never 
enter  a  high  school  classroom. 

Correcting  the  appalling  conditions  under- 
lying these  facts  is  a  task  which  will  re- 
quire many  different  approaches  and  many 
years.  An  Important  start  should  be  made 
by  ensuring  that  migrants  are  eligible  for 
the  manpower  training  income  maintenance, 
and  national  health  Insurance  programs  de- 
scribed In  earlier  sections  of  this  report.  But 
supplementary  specialized  programs  will 
continue  to  be  required  to  ensure  access  to 
health  care,  to  provide  remedial  education 
and  English  lan^ruage  courses,  and  to  en- 
courage Investment  In  migrant  housing.  Pro- 
grams focused  on  these  needs  already  exist, 
but  are  inadequately  funded  to  reach  the 
complete  universe  of  needy  migrants.  We 
recommend  an  Increase  in  aggregate  funding 
of  these  special  programs  from  the  current 
$107  million  to  an  annual  level  of  $205 
million. 

Finally,  migrants  should  be  guaranteed  all 
the  rights  of  the  majority  of  American 
workers — Including  unemployment  compen- 
sation, the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  for 
wages,  and  various  labor  protection  laws  in- 
cluding prohibitions  against  the  use  of  child 
labor.  An  Important  step  In  preventing  arti- 
ficial reduction  of  wages  offered  to  migrant 
farm  workers  must  be  more  effective  enforce- 
ment against  illegal  entry  of  workers  into 
the  United  States  at  the  Mexican  border. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Atrlculture: 

Price  support  and  wlatM  programs. 

Long-term  land  retirement' 

Research 

Soii  Conservation  Servic* _, 

Consumer  protection,  marketing,  and  regulatory  progr^i.. 

Special  migrant  programs • 

Other 


Subtotal. 


Total. 


I  The  agricultural  conservation  program  Is  really  an  agriwiture  supply  management  program. 
We  list  it  here  under  rural  development  In  order  to  confori^  with  the  rural  development  category 
definition  employed  In  the  1972  administration  budget  .  ,„„„,^  ,„,^ 

•  The  admini^ration  propose*  that,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1^2,  all  the  subsidiary  categories  con- 
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78 

381 
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70 
390 
136 
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115 
620 
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400 

410 

420 
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245 

250 

128 
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172 

189 
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663 

660 

700 
2,450 
430 
110 
260 
205 
650 


4,952 


5.182 


4,451 


4,572 


4,670 


4,773 


4,875 


5,871 


6,136 


5,453 


5,816 


5,943 


5,968 


5,945 


tributing  to  this  toUl  be  merged  into  a  single  revenue  sharing  fund. 

>  Outlays  for  long-term  land  retirement  would  decrease  in  future  years  due  to  a  shrinking  need 
to  renew  contracts  with  persons  who  have  retired  whole  farms. 


COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CKANQTNQ  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76— CHAPTER  14 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  14  of  the  National  Urban  ColOl- 
tion's  "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  if  or 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76J  in 
theRxcoRD: 

CHAPTXa   14.  RXSKABCH  AKD  OWVTLOVltSJiT 

A  major  task  now  facing  xis  is  to  delpide 
how  the  potential  of  tcience  and  technology 
can  be  tapped  for  a  large  number  of  social 
goals. 

Research  and  development — three  w^rda 
that  modem  times  have  Joined  Into  a  slgigle 
familiar  phrase — U  still  a  young  area  of  gov- 
ernment responalbUlty.  It  was  only  tferee 
decades  ago  that  World  War  n  led  to  the 
first  massive  mobilization  of  organized  knowl- 
edge In  the  purstilt  of  national  goals.  VTthen 
this  process  began,  no  one  could  have  fbre- 
seen  that  the  1970'  federal  budget  wtuld 
earmark  $16.9  billion  for  research  and  de- 
velopment— an  amovint  216  timea  greater 
than  the  $74  million  allocated  In  1940.        i 

R  ft  D,  as  it  Lb  now  known,  has  comft  tb 
embrace  all  basic  and  applied  research  and 
•nglneering,  as  well  as  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  prototypes  and  processes.  Some 
activities  of  the  federal  government  are 
almost  totally  devoted  to  It.  Among  them  are 
■pace,  oceanography,  and  nuclear  energy. 
Other  activities,  such  as  defense,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  and  health,  have  R&D  opm- 
ponents  which  range  In  size  from  sma£  to 
substantial.  We  address  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  separate  topic  because  Its  size. 
Its  scattered  nature.  Its  effects,  and  its  poten- 
tial require  Integrated  thinking  and  jian- 
ning.  ' 

The  past  few  years  have  shown  that'  the 
period  of  explosive  growth  In  federal  support 
of  R  &  D  has  reached  a  plateau.  But  major 
changes  may  He  ahead  nonetheless.  Disaffec- 
tion with  science  might  lead  to  a  deliberate 
neglect  of  the  nation's  scientific  and  en- 
gineering resoxirces.  Inconceivable  as  that 
may  have  been  a  few  years  ago.  A  growing 
number  of  Americans  advocate  such  a  policy 
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as  a  positive  goal.  They  argue  that  science 
and  technology  are  not  relevant  to  mans 
aspirations,  or  worse,  that  they  create  a  de- 
humanized social  environment  and  a 
poisoned  natural  environment. 

In  some  ways,  the  present  situation  is 
comparable  to  the  post-Sputnik  period,  when 
the  national  mood  produced  a  sudden,  heavy 
emphaeis  on  science  and  education.  Out  of 
that  period  came  some  major  innovations, 
among  them  a  mechanism  for  advising  the 
President  on  science  policy  Issues  and  a  major 
national  eflc^  to  send  man  to  the  moon. 
Today,  national  attention  has  ttimed  to  the 
adverse  side  effects  which  can  result  from 
single-minded  pursuit  of  technological  inno- 
vation. Out  of  the  shift  must  come  a  re- 
thinking of  the  assumptions,  objectives,  and 
institutions  behind  the  nation's  science  poli- 
cies. In  short,  we  are  now  faced  with  the  task 
of  deciding  how  the  potential  of  science  and 
technology  can  be  tapped  for  a  large  number 
of  social  goals. 

Before  we  explore  this  challenge,  let  \is 
summarize  what  a  close  look  at  the  federal 
budget  reveals.  In  official  statistics,  about  #16 
billion  is  labeled  "Research  and  Develop- 
ment." The  total  has  hovered  around  this 
level  for  several  years,  but  there  have  been 
significant  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
sum.  A  shift  away  from  defense  and  space 
and  toward  socially  oriented  activities  is 
clecu'ly  discernible.  In  terms  of  dollars  spent, 
it  is  true  that  71  per  cent  of  federal  R&D 
funds  are  expended  for  defense  and  space 
studies,  reflecting  the  extremely  high  costs 
of  developing  new  weapons  systems  and 
space  vehicles.  But  funds  for  defense,  space 
and  atomic  energy  research  nevertheless 
have  declined,  while  R&D  ftinds  for  hous- 
ing, transportation,  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment, health  services,  education,  and 
criminal  Justice  have  received  Increased 
attention  and  resoiu-ces. 

In  order  to  develop  recommendations  for 
future  R&D  funding  allocations,  we  con- 
ducted a  careful  survey  of  research  needs 
and  capacities  in  major  program  areas  along 
with  an  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of 
different  means  of  organizing  research  activi- 
ties. Consideration  was  given  to  R  &  D  needs 
both  as  part  of  particular  functional  activi- 
ties (such  as  health  or  pollution)  and  in 
relation  to  an  overall  research  strategy.  Our 
review  led  us  to  two  general  conclusions: 

First,  we  found  that  mission -oriented 
agencies  (such  as  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration)  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  generating  and  applying  techno- 
logical advances  in  the  service  of  well- 
defined   policy    objectives,    but   that    these 


same  agencies  have  often  paid  little  heed  to 
the  ways  their  programs  affect,  and  often 
disrupt,  other  sectors  of  society. 

Second,  we  found  that  in  the  social  areas 
policy  goals  are  harder  to  reach,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  relatively  abstract  and  partly 
because  new  mechanisms  are  needed  for  the 
better  integration  of  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences in  pursuit  of  those  goals.  The  argument 
that  technology  can  be  put  to  use  rebuilding 
cities  m  the  same  way  it  has  been  used  In 
sending  men  to  the  moon  rests  on  shaky 
ground.  IncreMingly,  we  learn  how  small  the 
technical  component  of  complex  social  prob- 
lems Is  and  how  closely  these  problems  are 
tied  to  sensitive  political  Issues.  Further 
funding  Increases  in  these  areas  are  needed, 
but  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  seek  a  rapid 
build-up  of  socially  oriented  R  &  D  to  the 
level,  for  instance,  of  defense  and  space 
programs. 

Overall,  our  recommendations  in  all  areas 
of  federal  research  activity — for  the  period 
from  1972  through  1976 — suggest  average  an- 
nual increases  in  total  federal  R&D  expendl- 
t\ires  of  toui  per  cent,  approximately  the  long 
term  real  growth  rate  of  the  American  GNP. 
Whether  this  rate  is  adequate  and  appro- 
priate Is  a  highly  Judgmental  matter;  stand- 
ards for  deciding  this  issue  remain  grossly 
Inadequate  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty 
Is  that  over  the  long-term,  without  some 
minimum  rate  of  Investment  in  research,  this 
society  will  find  Itself  economically  noncom- 
petitive In  world  marketa  and  losing  ground 
In  the  struggle  to  keep  pace  with  many  public 
problems.  Oxir  recommended  four  per  cent 
rate  of  Increase  seems  reasonable  In  the  con- 
text of  historical  experience,  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  an  estimated  decline  In 
federally  funded  R&D  expenditures  of  about 
2.5  per  cent  (about  6.0  per  cent  in  real  terms) 
between  1968  and  1971. 

Although  defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy 
would  continue  to  dominate  federal  R&D 
spending  under  ovir  recommendations,  their 
share  would  decline  from  73  per  cent  to  63 
per  cent  of  total  expenditures. 

A  major  part  of  the  recommended  increases 
should  go  toward  the  exploration  and  protec- 
tion of  man's  environment:  pollution  control 
R&D  should  be  more  than  doubled  (to  an 
annual  level  of  $405  million)  and  clvlUan 
oceanography  should  be  brought  up  to  $525 
million  per  year  from  Its  current  $265  mil- 
lion level.  Space  should  be  allowed  to  reach  a 
ceUlng  of  $3.8  billion,  which  would  then 
change  only  in  relation  to  economic  growth. 

Altogether,  we  recommend  the  following 
pattern  of  federal  R&D  funding: 
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Administration 


Estimated, 
1971 


Proposed,  ■ 
1972 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Military:       .  .  „  ^ 

Department  of  Defense 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Subtotal 

Economic  growth: 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Patent  Office 

Agriculture 

Other 

Subtotal 

Infrastructure: 

SST 

Mass  transit 

Nuclear  energy  reactors 

Other  energy 

Subtotal 

Environment: 
Pollution  control « 

Marine  science  and  technology! 

Space  (NASA) 

Subtotal 

Social  programs: 

Urban  social  research 

Health* 

Education • 

Housing 

Law  enforcement 

Family  planning  and  population 

SuMotai 

Basic  research: 

All  agencies ' 

National  Science  Foundation 

Subtotal 

Other: 
Central  administration  and  strategy  development. 
Other  activities 

Subtotal 

Total _. 


7,281 

7,504 
630 

6,400 
555 

6,290 
670 

6,415 
685 

6.525 
695 

7,360 

669 

705 

7,950 

8,134 

6,955 

6.960 

7,100 

7,220 

8,065 

42 

46 
56 

390 
8 

4$ 
S6 

390 
8 

4* 
St 

400 
8 

52 
62 

410 
9 

SS 
65 

420 
9 

sa 

S2 

6$ 

381 

430 

8 

9 

483 

500 

500 

516 

533 

549 

565 

233 

281 

63 

336 

•50 

10  .... 

35 

70 

470 

72 

100 
545 
124 

100 

460 
167 

75"" 

450 
187 

SO 

365 

450 

40 

207 

673 

■  730 

622 

769 

727 

712 

707 

(274) 

1(300) 
1200 
304 
3,151 

389 
3,100 

437 
3,200 

(475) 

323 

446 

3,400 

480 
3,600 

(560) 

'l81 
265 

405 
525 

3,368 

3,800 

3,814 

3,655 

3,710 

3,924 

4,169 

4,460 

4,730 

94 

114 

210 

310 

490 

500 

500 

1,259 

1,370 

1,285 

1,320 

1.340 

1,375 

1,440 

200 

246 

300 

400 

450 

475 

500 

45 

25 

65 

80 

100 

100 

100 

42 

59 

60 

67 

97 

125 

150 

28 

38 

80 

125 

175 

200 

225 

1,668 

1,852 

2,000 

2,302 

2,652 

2,775 

2,915 

(2,700) 

.(.900) 

(2,095) 

'"'"^V 

(3,360) 

liooo 

(3,610) 
1.300 

O.900) 

313 

1.500 

313 

425 

450 

675 

1,000 

1,300 

1,500 

2 

2 

960 

5 
1,033 

10 
1,065 

15 
1,097 

20 
1,130 

20 

1,057 

1,164 

1,059 

962 

1,038 

1,075 

1,112 

1,112 

1,684 

15,960 


16,258 


15,275 


16,221 


17,293 


18,166 


19,666 


I  Staff  estimate. 

>  Numbers  in  brackets  represent  total  outlays  recommended  for  pollution  control.  Some  of  these 
funds  were  Included  under  "Energy"  and  therefore  are  excluded  from  the  total. 
'.Civilian  activities  only. 


•  HEW,  Veterans  Administration  and  NST  only. 

•  Funds  for  "Basic  Research"  for  all  agencies  except  NSF  are  included  under  budgets  for'agen- 
cies  concerned. 


Most  of  the  research  and  development 
recommendations  have  been  discussed  in  ear- 
lier sections  of  the  report  as  part  of  particular 
functional  area  programs.  The  remainder  of 
this  section  will  focus  on  a  few  R&D  activi- 
ties— those  associated  with  economic  growth, 
nuclear  energy,  space,  and  basic  research — 
which  either  do  not  fit  those  functional  cate- 
gories discussed  or  stretch  broadly  across  pro- 
gram lines. 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

During  the  past  centtiry,  American  in- 
dustry has  developed  effective  ways  to  use 
science  and  technology  to  improve  manufac- 
turing techniques  and  to  create  new  products. 
By  and  large,  this  serves  the  public  interest 
by  producing  Increased  wealth  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Government,  for  its  part,  encourages  in- 
dustrial innovation  by  granting  temporary 
monopoly  rights  to  an  Inventor  and  by  allow- 
ing the  deduction  of  R  &  D  costs  from  taxable 
Income.  The  indirect  public  support  given  to 
industry  R&D  efforts  through  tax  deductions 
amounts  to  something  more  than  $5  billion 
a  year — certainly  not  a  small  sum,  but  one 
that  does  not  show  up  In  the  federal  budget. 

In  recent  years,  new  dimensions  have  been 
added  to  government's  responsibility  for  In- 
dustrial Innovation.  They  result.  In  part, 
from  the  extremely  high  costs  of  ambitious 
new  technological  ventures,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  supersonic  transport.  And  they 
raise   some   dUBcult   policy   choices:    under 


what  circumstances  and  to  what  extent 
should  the  government  guarantee  risks  or 
provide  incentives  that  will  enable  private  In- 
dustry to  undertake  new  activities? 

Direct  government  support  of  civilian  tech- 
nology is  small.  Compared  to  the  indirect 
support  provided  for  military  and  space  pro- 
grams, it  is  almost  non-existent.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  with  responsibility  for  all 
manufacturing  industries,  will  have  an  R  &  D 
budget  of  $99  million  In  1971.  Most  of  these 
funds  support  such  organizations  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  the  Patent  Office.  Al- 
most none  of  it  supports  industrial  innova- 
tion. In  general,  funds  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Patent  Office  should  grow 
in  proportion  to  total  research  efforts  since 
these  agencies  provide  services  for  which  de- 
mand grows  parallel  with  the  rate  of  innova- 
tion and  economic  growth.  A  national  policy 
shoiild  be  established  dealing  with  issuance 
of  patents  created  at  federal  expense  to  in- 
sure that  title  to  such  patents  be  held  by  the 
United  States  and  placed  In  the  public 
domain. 

Some  perspective  on  the  meager  federal 
research  support  given  to  civilian  technology 
is  provided  by  a  comparison  to  agriculttiral 
research  aid.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  a  1971  R&D  budget  of  $871  mil- 
lion. While  questions  can  be  raised  about  the 
appropriateness  of  this  particular  amount, 
the  principle  of  government  support  for  agri- 
cultural R  &  D  Is  soundly  Jtartlfled  because 
Individual  producing  units  are  small. 


Should  government  support  of  Industry 
follow  the  model  developed  in  agrlcvUture? 
We  think  not.  An  economy  as  strong  as  ours 
and  business  enterprises  as  Innovative  as 
oiirs  do  not  need  substantial  aid  from  gov- 
ernment to  keep  their  innovation  potential 
high.  There  is  one  exception.  When  inno- 
vations oome  along  that  are  too  coetly  to  be 
privately  financed,  we  believe  that  govern- 
ment should  step  in — but  only  if  the  public 
interest  will  be  broadly  served  In  a  way 
that  goes  beyond  a  general  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity and  wealth.  The  SST,  for  example, 
does  not  meet  this  test,  whereas  nuclear 
power  does  since  Its  potental  benefits  would 
be  ^read  across  most  of  society. 

Social  critics  are  correct,  of  course.  In  re- 
minding us  that  economic  growth  and  inno- 
vation are  not  ends  In  themselves.  But  the 
critics  often  forget  that,  short  of  our  accept- 
ing a  decrease  in  our  standard  of  living,  orsXy 
a  growing  economy  will  produce  the  stirplus 
needed  to  achieve  social  and  environmental 
reforms.  We  must  begin,  therefore,  with  a 
look  at  the  contribution  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  technological  Innovation  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  best  evidence,  perhaps, 
lies  in  the  actual  behavior  of  Industry. 

Industrial  Inveetsnent  for  R  &  D  Is  cur- 
rently neartng  $11  billion — or  40  per  cent  o* 
the  total  U.S.  expenditures  for  this  purpose. 
All  indicators  point  toward  continued  or  In- 
creased reliance  on  R  &  D  by  lnd\iBtry.  But 
company- financed  R  &  D  Is  only  p>art  of  the 
picture.  In  1970,  the  federal  government  pur- 
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chased  an  additional  (8.5  billion  worth  qf  its 
B  &  D  from  private  Industry.  This  am^xint 
represents  44  per  cent  of  all  Industrial  Rl  &  D 
for  that  year.  Although  It  declined  frodi  66 
per  cent  In  1965,  the  figure  nonetheless  re- 
flects considerable  Industrial  dependence  on 
government.  It  also  raises  some  serious  qlues- 
tlons'concemlng  Industrial  Innovation. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  overcapacity. 
Since  the  government  has  paid  Industry  to 
do  the  bulk  of  its  research  during  the  last 
25  years,  the  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources available  In  the  Industrial  sector  are 
much  larger  than  they  would  be  had  Ihey 
developed  strictly  In  response  to  market 
needs.  This  overcapacity.  Involving  trained 
manpower  as  well  as  expensive  installations 
and  laboratories,  tends  to  create  pressures 
£^:alnst  government  cuts  In  R  &  D  spen([lng. 
Some  of  the  overcapacity  may  be  absorbed 
If  private  Industry  continues  to  con  luct 
larger  shares  of  R  &  D  on  Its  own.  But  nuch 
will  also  depend  ujxjn  whether  governiient 
and  the  public  will  allow  the  private  s<ctor 
to  find  a  more  active  role  for  its  Innoviitlve 
f)otentlal  In  new  areas  of  concern  to  the 
nation:  education,  provision  of  health  lerv- 
ices,  low-Income  housing,  and  developuent 
of  new  towns. 

A  related  problem  arises  from  the  ilgh 
concentration  of  government  R&D  conti  acts 
In  Just  a  few  Industries.  Dependence  upon 
government  Is  particularly  high  in  the  air- 
craft industry,  in  which  three- fourth  t  of 
R&D  funds  are  federal  in  origin.  Cutbicks 
In  space  and  military  R&D  have  creited 
great  difficulty  for  this  Industry. 

We  alluded  earlier  to  discussions  of  a  new 
role  for  defense  and  space-oriented  com- 
panies In  the  social  realm.  Some  contend 
that  the  key  issue  will  be  the  provlslo^  of 
incentives  by  the  federal  government  so  that 
Industry  can  become  active  In  areas  wtiere 
no  market  now  exists.  Others  argue  thai  In- 
centives will  not  work  because  of  the  sp*  Kjlal 
nature  of  these  comp^es:  they  have  stTong 


Military: 

Wsapons 

Naval  propulsion  reactors 

Special  nuclear  and  raw  materials. 


SutrtoUI. 


Civilian: 

Reactor  development 

Special  nuclear  and  raw  materials 

Basic  research:  Physical  and  biomedical  sciences. 


Sutrtotal 

Administration,  receipts  and  miscellaneous. 


Total. 


1  Soma  allocations  among  subcategories  based  on  sta !  estimates. 
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scientific  and  engineering  capabilities,  but 
they  lack  entrepreneurial  Initiative  and  mar- 
keting experience.  Moreover,  conversion 
would  be  further  complicated  by  their  work 
patterns.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  defense 
and  space-oriented  companies  to  manufac- 
ture products  with  precision  and  perfection 
as  their  standard,  with  relatively  little  re- 
gard for  cost.  Thus,  some  argue,  they  would 
be  violating  established  standards  If  they 
were  to  produce  competitively  priced  goods 
with  fewer  demands  for  precision. 

We  suspect  reality  Is  somewhere  between 
these  contrasting  pictures.  The  figures  sug- 
gest that  research  growth  will  occur  through 
expansion  of  fledgling  markets,  not  through 
creation  of  brand  new  markets.  No  special 
Incentives  should  be  necessary  If  federal  con- 
tract dollars  are  preferred.  Aerospace  com- 
panies should  have  full  opportunities  to 
compete  for  these  contracts,  but  deserve  no 
special  advantages.  (See  also,  Chapter  3,  for 
further  discussion  of  this  subject.) 
rrncLEAR  eneegy 

Two  developments  have  created  a  crisis 
In  the  field  of  energy:  an  unprecedented  In- 
crease In  power  demands,  and  a  growing  con- 
cern about  pollution  from  Installations  that 
generate  pwwer.  Without  new  technology  and 
a  reorganization  of  governmental  structure 
regulating  the  energy  field,  we  cannot  get 
what  we  need — more  power  with  less 
pollution. 

Dramatic  Increases  In  fossil  fuel  re- 
search— concentrating  on  removal  of  sulfur 
pollutants  from  stack  gases  and  including 
sharply  Increased  research  activity  by  the 
electric  power  industry  Itself — are  critical  to 
the  alleviation  of  this  problem,  particularly 
over  the  short-term.  For  a  long-term  solu- 
tion, though,  development  of  nuclear  energy 
Increasingly  appears  to  be  the  most  promis- 
ing solution.  Fossil  fuel  supplies  are  limited, 
and  new  reactor  technology  holds  a  prospect 
for  fewer  environmental  hazards  than  either 
fossil  fuel  installations  with  pollution  con- 

TABLE  14i.-AT0MIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
(Outlays,  in  millions  of  current  dollars) 
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trol  devices  or  present  day  nuclear  instal- 
lations. 

All  federal  work  on  nuclear  energy  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
While  oior  prime  concern  here  Involves  a 
civilian  activity,  the  production  of  electric- 
ity. It  must  be  noted  that  an  Important 
cross-fertilization  occurs  between  the  mill, 
tary  and  civilian  sectors  of  the  AEC.  This  la 
particularly  the  case  for  naval  and  civilian 
reactor  development  activities.  The  AEC 
military  activities  budget  recommendations 
which  follow  are  shaped  by  the  defense  pos- 
ture recommendations  described  in  Chapter 
18. 

Research  in  the  promising  nuclear  energy 
field  is  expensive.  Without  government  fund- 
ing of  early  research,  it  is  doubtful  the  tech- 
nology— very  much  in  the  interest  of 
society — would  be  developed.  The  civilian  nu- 
clear power  Industry  Is  still  young  and  beset 
with  problems.  Only  2  percent  of  United 
States  electric  power  is  produced  by  nuclear 
powered  plants.  Increased  research  is  es- 
sential. Into  thermal  pollution  and  into  ways 
to  make  use  of  waste  heat  resulting  from 
nuclear  plant  operations. 

Primary  research  efforts  though  should 
continue  to  be  focused  on  the  early  stages 
of  reactor  development.  Deciding  when  It  la 
appropriate  to  cut  off  government  support 
is  difficult,  but  far  from  impossible.  The  AEC 
for  example,  considers  that  reactors  utilizing 
Uranium  235  are  now  developed  to  the  point 
that  further  development  can  be  conducted 
by  private  industry  without  government  as- 
sistance. We  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  AEC's  effort  to  develop  breeder  reactors 
(so  called  because  they  permit  the  conver- 
sion of  unuseable  U-238  into  useable  plu- 
tonlum)  should  continue  at  the  funding 
levels  established  by  the  AEC — so  should  ad- 
vanced work  on  thermonuclear  fusion  as  a 
source  of  power. 

Complete  funding  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  should  be  as  follows: 


Administration 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated.         Proposed. 
197f  1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1,002 

168 
187 


984 
170 
184 


9S0 
175 
185 


890 
190 
170 


825 
205 
160 


765 
215 
150 


700 
225 

135 


1,357 


1,338 


1,310 


1,250 


1,190 


1.130 


1,060 


365 

217 
501 


336 
213 

460 


470 
210 
480 


545 
225 

480 


460 
235 
480 


450 
250 
480 


450 
260 
480 


1,083 
-165 


1,009 
-29 


1,160 
-65 


1,250 

-no 


1,175 
-175 


1,180 
-230 


1,190 
-285 


2,275 


2,318 


2,405 


2,390 


2,190 


2,080 


1,965 


the 


By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  yearj 
United  States  will  have  spent  a  cumulitlve 
total  of  $61  billion  for  its  space  progr4m — 
most  of  It  diiring  the  last  ten  years.  D\^ng 
Its  peak  years,  the  NASA  budget  al<noet 
matched  the  R&D  effort  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  thus  reaching  a  level  of  expoidl- 
ture  that  no  other  civilian  R&D  activity 
had  previously  approached. 

Within  broad  boundaries  established  by 
the  typically  large  scale  and  long  dxir^tlon 
of  space  ventures,  spending  on  space  projects 
is  highly  adjustable  in  relation  to  the  ^la- 
tlve  claims  of  other  national  needs.  The 
space  program  does  offer  a  practical  tech|ilcal 
and  scientific  yield — In  communications, 
navigation,  monitoring  of  the  envlronn|ent, 
physics,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  man|Bge- 


ment  of  complex  systems.  But  ultimately.  Its 
Justification  depends  heavily  on  less  con- 
crete standards — the  quest  for  adventure  and 
exploration  of  our  environment.  Certainly 
the  resultant  boost  to  technological  progress 
and  Improved  management  of  our  environ- 
ment are  useful  ends.  But  as  in  most  other 
areas  of  research,  Judgments  of  appropriate 
funding  allocations  are  highly  subjective. 

Even  though  NASA  is  currently  experi- 
encing some  comparatively  lean  years,  the 
space  program  continues  at  a  level  that  sur- 
passes any  other  civilian  R&D  operation.  The 
President  recommended,  early  In  1970,  that 
the  space  program  should  be  kept  on  a 
steady  course,  but  with  less  funding  than 
in  the  peak  years.  We  agree  with  that  basic 
decision,  and  conclude  that  NASA  budgets  In 
the  $3  bUlion  to  $4  bUllon  range  are  appro- 


priate, given  the  magnitude  of  our  past 
Investment  and  the  challenge  of  the  tasks 
ahead. 

A  decision  mtist  be  reached  toward  the 
middle  of  the  decade  concerning  further 
manned  exploration  of  the  planets.  Until 
then,  no  new  peaks  in  spending  or  dramatic 
cuts  below  present  levels  are  anticipated. 
The  main  consideration  with  regard  to^ 
manned  planetary  exploration  Is  a  balancing 
of  the  guest  for  adventure  against  competing 
national  priorities.  Most  of  the  gains  in  tech- 
nology and  knowledge  of  our  environment 
stemming  from  the  space  program  could  be 
reaped  even  If  the  program  lacked  a  manned 
mission  component. 

Considering  these  factors,  we  feel  the  na- 
tion should  not  mount  during  the  1970"8  a 
man-to-Mars    program,    which    would    cost 
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several  times  as  much  as  the  (24  billion 
Apollo  moon  program  cost.  Budget  con- 
straints and  pressing  domestic  needs  will  not 
permit  such  a  luxury.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opposite  strategy— cutting  NASA  down  to  a 
budget  of,  say,  (1  billion — would  also  make 
little  sense  because,  building  on  the  substan- 
tial Investments  we  already  have  made  in 
this  field.  Incremental  expenditures  now  can 
provide  substantial  returns. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  emphasis 
of  our  space  program  shovUd  remain  un- 
changed. When  the  United  States  made  Its 
strong  commitment  to  an  Intensive  space 
program  in  the  early  1960'8,  It  did  so  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  the  Soviet  challenge,  the 
stature  of  America  as  a  world  leader  in  tech- 
nology, the  adventure  of  placing  a  man  on 
the  moon,  the  desire  to  increase  our  under- 
standing of  the  cosmos  and  the  earth's  re- 
sources, and  the  scientific  "sweetness"  of 
mastering  a  new  environment.  These  same 
elements  will  be  present  in  the  future,  but 
they  should  be  assigned  different  weights. 

In  the  second  decade,  the  excitement  of 
space  adventure  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a 
more  rational  approach.  The  over-emphasis 
on  manned  exploration  must  give  way  to  the 
less  exciting,  but  scientifically  productive, 
automated  missions.  Greater  priority  must 
be  given  to  activities  designed  to  advance 
scientific  knowledge  and  yield  practical 
benefits. 

A  package  of  such  automated  scientific 
knowledge  missions  could  be  mounted  at  an 
annual  funding  level  aroimd  $2.5  billion. 
The  major  policy  Issue  Is  the  degree  of  sup- 
plementary manned  missions — fundamen- 
tally the  space  shuttle,  space  station,  and 
Mars  expedition  options — to  be  supported. 
With  total  annual  space  funding  boosted 
to  $5  billion,  NASA  estimates  that  both  the 
space  shuttle  and  space  station  objectives — 
both  directed  toward  advancing  man's  abil- 
ity to  spend  extended  i>erlods  of  time  in 
space — could  be  achieved  by  1977.  Each  of 
these  programs  Is  expected  to  cost  (6  billion. 
In  view  of  other  pressing  national  needs, 
do  we  not  feel  a  $5  billion  level  of  effort  is 
appropriate. 
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We  recommend  instead  a  1972-1976  space 
spending  peak  of  $3.8  billion  a  year.  Such 
a  spending  rate  would  force  either  a  slippage 
of  the  1977  achievement  date,  or  sequential 
rather  than  concurrent  development  of  the 
two  systwns.  If  program  costs  turn  out  to 
be  higher  than  these  initial  $6  billion  esti- 
mates, we  urge  a  further  stretching  of  the 
timetable  and  not  higher  budgets. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  cost  of  manned 
flights  to  Mars,  we  recommend  that  the 
United  States  defer  such  an  undertaking 
until  it  can  be  designed  and  carried  out  on 
an  international  scale.  This  would  require 
a  new  organizational  framework.  But  it 
would  be  an  historic  achievement  if  the  na- 
tions of  this  planet  coxUd  work  together  on 
man's  most  ambitious  extraterrestrial  adven- 
ture. 

BASIC   EESEASCH 

In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  mission- 
focused  research  and  development,  the  United 
States  miist  be  able  to  tap  a  pool  of  funda- 
mental scientific  knowledge  and  capabilities. 
Basic  research  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  constantly  replenishing  that  pool  of 
fundamental  knowledge.  Although  the  line 
of  demarcation  Is  usually  fuzzy,  new  scien- 
tific technology  and  research  breakthroughs 
generally  are  accomplished  through  utiliza- 
tion of  techniques  or  relationships  discovered 
In  basic  research  activities. 

Funded  in  1971  at  a  level  of  $2.7  bUUon, 
basic  research  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  controversial  issues  in  the  relationship 
between  government  and  science.  This  Is 
largely  because  the  relationship  between 
investment  and  return  eludes  precise 
analysis. 

In  1950,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSP)  was  established  to  provide  a  central 
mechanism  for  the  support  of  basic  research. 
It  was  to  become  the  general  science  agency 
of  the  government  and  Its  principal  mech- 
anism for  the  support  of  non-mission  related 
scientific  activities.  After  a  difficult  begin- 
ning, the  challenge  of  Sputnik  brought  the 
NSP  rapidly  increasing  budgets  between  1960 
and  1967. 

During  this  period,  NSP  funds  for  basic 
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research  rose  from  an  annual  level  of  $68 
million  to  $235  million.  Since  then,  funds 
have  Increased  only  moderately.  But  even 
during  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  the  NSF 
has  never  come  close  to  being  the  govern- 
ment's principal  supplier  of  funds  for  aca- 
demic research.  NASA,  the  AEC,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  consistently  had — and 
still  have — higher  budgets  for  basic  research 
than  the  NSP.  So  did  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  its  biomedical  research.  What 
this  means  is  that  NSP  never  has  possessed 
sufficient  funds  to  serve,  through  the  dis- 
tribution pattern  given  those  funds,  as  a 
balancing  agent  among  the  various  scientific 
disciplines. 

The  major  need,  In  our  view.  Is  not  so 
much  for  substantial  increases  in  total  fed- 
eral basic  research  funds  as  it  is  for  stability 
of  funding  a  reasonable  strategy  for  future 
growth.  If  funds  vary  wildly  from  year  to 
year,  project  work  is  unproductively  dis- 
rupted. The  ultimate  effect  of  such  uncer- 
tainties is  to  discourage  people  from  enter- 
ing scientific  professions.  One  way  to  provide 
stability  of  funding  would  be  to  establish 
multiple-year  financing. 

Because  of  relative  neglect  for  it  in  recent 
years,  we  do  feel  spending  for  basic  research 
should  grow  at  a  faster  rate  during  the 
1970's  than  spending  for  other  kinds  of  re- 
search and  development;  we  recommend  an 
annual  rate  of  7.6  per  cent.  To  help  give  the 
National  Science  Foundation  the  larger  role 
In  basic  research  that  its  architects  Intended, 
we  would  recommend  that  basic  research  in 
all  other  agencies  remain  virtually  at  cur- 
rent levels  during  the  next  five  years.  Then 
If  total  government  supported  basic  research 
funding — now  $2.7  billion  a  year — is  per- 
mitted to  grow  at  a  7.6  percent  rate,  the 
growth  dividend  can  be  channeled  to  the 
NSP.  This  would  permit  an  increase  in  NSP 
basic  research  from  $300  million  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion. Thus,  by  1976  the  country's  central 
science  agency  would  oversee  more  than  one- 
third  of  Federal  funds  for  basic  research. 

Our  aggregate  funding  recommendations 
for  the  special  R.  &  D.  programs  discussed 
in  this  section  follow : 


TABLE  14:3.-ATOMIC  ENERGY,  SPACE  AND  BASIC  RESEARCH 
(Outlays,  in  millions  of  current  doliars| 


Administration 


llrt>an  Coalition  Recommendations 


Estimated , 
1971 


Proposed^ 
197^ 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 2,275               2,318               2.405               2,390  2,190  2.M0                 1,965 

NASA                                                          3,368               3,151               3,100               3,200  3,400  3,600                2,800 

NSFbasic'research':::::;::::::::::: 313 «25 450 675  1.000  1,300 1^ 

Total 5,956               5,894               5,955               6,265  6,590  6,980                7,265 


COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGINO  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76 — CHAPTER  15 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   HwLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  15  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record: 

Chaptxb  15.  Law  ENroRCEUENT  and  Criminai. 
Justice 

The  criminal  justice  system,  if  such  a  frag- 
mented apparatus  can  be  called  a  system.,  is 
presently  ill  prepared  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  crime  prohlem. 

Crime,  the  ooet  of  crime,  and  the  fear  of 
orlme  have  become  major  factors  In  American 


life.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  measures 
advanced  to  cope  with  this  increasing  threat 
challenge  our  commitment  to  basic  concepts 
of  Justice. 

Even  When  the  demagogic  overstatements 
this  subject  seems  to  Inspire  In  many  locai 
and  national  officials  are  discounted,  there 
remain  many  indicators  that  crime  is  limit- 
ing the  freedom  of  many  Americans:  Busi- 
nesses fail  under  the  weight  of  thefts;  fami- 
lies move  out  of  high-crime  neighborhoods; 
parks  and  public  gatherings  are  avoided;  and 
most  important,  millions  live  in  fear  and 
distrust  their  fellow  citizens.  America  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be  when  normal  existence 
Includes  fear  of  crime  and  violence. 
■•  Statistics  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem : 

Nearly  five  million  crimes  were  reported  In 
1909 — and  the  Department  of  Justice  esti- 
mates that  only  half  of  the  crimes  committed 
are  actually  reported.^ 


The  1969  total  of  violent  crimes — murder, 
rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault — was  11 
per  cent  higher  than  In  1968. 

The  total  of  r^xwted  crimes  rose  by  13 
per  cent  from  1968  to  1969. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  the  nation  Is  stagger- 
ing. Each  year  losses  of  $20  to  $25  billion 
burden  American  society — with  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  percentage  falling  upon  those 
who  oan  least  afford  it — poorer  members  of 
minority  groups.' 


iThe  crime  rate  is  measured  by  reported 
crime.  Clearly  more  crimes  are  now  being  re- 


ported as  a  result  of  Improved  reporting  and 
recording  techniques.  Therefore,  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Increase  in  the  crime  rate  represents 
a  statistical  artifact.  However,  nearly  all  pro- 
fessional observers  agree  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  Increase  is  real  and  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  Improved  reporting 
techniques. 

•Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  Andrew 
Brimmer  estimates  that  the  direct  cost  of 
crime  to  Negroes  In  1969  was  $3  bllUon. 
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A  disproportionate  burden  Is  carried  'by 
residents  of  large  cities  (population  oVer 
500  000) — the  location  of  less  than  18  per 
cent  of  the  population— but  alnaoet  half  toe 
reported  crimes.  According  to  the  FBI  Ubl- 
form  Crime  Reports,  urban  areas  have  fcx- 
pertenced  a  120  per  cent  increase  In  reported 
crime  (adjusted  for  population  grow^) 
since  1960.  ^      _^ 

The  criminal  Justice  system.  If  such  a  frag- 
mented apparatus  can  be  called  a  system,  is 
presently  Ill-prepared  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  crime  problem.  Primary  responsibility  lor 
law  enforcement  lies  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  but  almost  without  exception,  stRt© 
and  local  expendltvures  tor  criminal  Justice 
are  Instifflclent.  These  expenditures  totaled 
Jxist  over  »6  blUlon  for  1971.  Furthermore, 
state  and  local  funds  are  allocated  prlmajUy 
for  police.  The  courts  and  corrections  and 
treatment  components  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  are  seriously  shortchanged. 

Federal  assistance  to  states  and  localltlee 
for  law  enforcement  amounted  to  only  $447 
mlUlon  in  1971.  Nearly  $340  mlUlon  of  iShls 
aid  was  provided  by  the  Justice  Department's 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency  (LEAA) 
which  consists  primarily  of  block  granta  to 
states,  75  per  cent  of  which  are  earmarked 
for  local  Jurisdictions.  Each  state's  shar«  Is 
determined  by  population.  A  National  Ur^an 
Ck)alltlon  siirvey  of  12  states  found  tliat 
most  (74  per  cent)  LEAA  funds  In  1969  Were 
spent  on  police  forces — mostly  for  eqi^p- 
ment.*  The  emphtisls  changed  somewhat  ifor 
1970,  as  the  percentage  spent  on  coraec- 
tlons — probably  the  most  poorly  funded  part 
of  the  criminal  Justice  process — doubled;  to 
26  per  c«nt  of  the  total,  and  the  amount  for 
police  dropped  from  74  to  49  per  cent. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  federal  actions 
should  be  the  reduction  of  crime,  thoufh: 

Programs  (recommended  elsewhere  In  flhls 
report)  which  may  reduce  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic causes  of  crime. 

A  coordinated  effort  to  Improve  the  entire 
criminal  Justice  system,  primarily  through 
Increased  federal  assistance  to  states  fnd 
localities  and  through  Incentives  and  .re- 
quirements for  reform  attached  to  smch 
assistance.  ! 

In  the  Immediate  future,  federal  assist- 
ance should  provide  aid  for  state  and  l^cal 
criminal  Justice  systems  with  Incentives  en- 
couraging these  Jurisdictions  to  upgrade 
their  police  departments  and  Improve  tftetr 
court,   corrections,   and   treatment   syst 

POLICX 

Crime  statistics  measure  only  a  parti^  of 
police  effectiveness.  Their  job  more  oflten 
entails  social  work  activity  such  as  recon- 
ciling family  disputes  than  apprehencUng 
criminals.  Although  police  performanoa  is 
difficult  to  measure,  recent  assessments  have 
made  clear  than  many  policy  departmants 
suffer  from  chronic  shortages  of  manp)oifer, 
poorly  trained  manpower,  and  poor  ocgan^- 
tlon  and  administration. 

Increasing  the  quality  of  police  manpoWrer 
la  now  perhaps  the  most  Important  need. 
While  police  professionalism  Is  gaining, 
nearly  one-third  of  aU  police  departments 
still  do  not  reqizlre  their  applicants  ta  be 
high  school  graduates,  and  fewer  than  25 
departments  in  the  nation  require  a  college 
degree.  Furthermore,  although  police  depirt- 
ments  spend  almost  90  per  cent  of  Hielr 
funds  on  wages,  salaries  are  still  not  4lgh 
enough  to  attract  the  quality  of  men  needed. 
Those  factors  together  with  the  poor  put>Uc 
image  of  the  poUce  (related  In  many  In- 
stances to  the  lack  of  professional  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  policemen  themselves)  are 
clearly  preventing  many  well-motivated  imd 
qualified  people  from  considering  police  nork 
as  a  career. 


»'Xaw  and  Disorder  n — State  Planxilng 
and  Programming  Under  Title  I  of  the  Oi»nl- 
bus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968",  a  study  prepared  by  the  National 
Urban  Coalition. 
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However,  increasing  the  educational  levels 
of  recruits  would  only  partially  Improve  the 
quality  of  police  departments.  Greater  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  training  of 
recruits,  in-service  training  for  all  policemen, 
and  special  training  for  high-ranking  officers. 

The  federal  aid  to  local  and  state  police 
departments  through  LEAA  grants  (requir- 
ing 60  per  cent  matching  funds)  amounted 
to  $282  million  m  1971.«  Although  some 
grants  have  been  used  to  assist  students 
enrolled  in  college  law  enforcement  programs 
and  policemen  taking  college  courses,  no 
direct  federal  Incentive  Is  provided  to  en- 
courage local  departments  to  raise  educa- 
tional standards  for  recruits. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  federal  aid 
to  police  departments  be  directed  toward 
upgrading  the  quality  of  poUce  personnel. 
Two  types  of  programs  appear  necessary:  a) 
a  salary  supplement  aimed  at  attracting 
better  educated  recruits,  and  b)  assistance  to 
police  departments  for  recrxiltlng  and  In- 
service  training,  minority  recruitment, 
police-community  relations  and  similar 
pxuposes. 

Police  Salary  Supplementation:  We  suggest, 
as  a  long-range  goal,  that  all  local  police  de- 
partment professionals  should  have  at  least 
two  years  of  college  education  and  aU  chiefs, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  should  have 
a  college  degree.  A  program  of  federal  aid  is 
necessary  to  encourage  local  departments  to 
raise  the  educational  level  of  their  manpower. 
Local  jurisdictions  should  be  eligible  for 
direct  federal  grants,  starting  In  1972,  In  the 
amount  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  each  college 
graduate  on  their  force,  provided  police  de- 
partments : 

Establish  a  mlnlmiun  education  require- 
ment for  recruits  of  a  high  school  diploma  or 
Its  equivalent. 

Provide  Incentives  for  college  gradxiatee  and 
others  with  higher  educations  to  enter  the 
force  by  offering  direct  entry  into  jobs  at 
higher  skill  and  salary  levels. 

Establish  a  promotion  policy  which  gives  a 
greater  weight  to  ability  and  achievement 
than  to  the  amount  of  time  si>ent  on  the 
force  or  In  various  positions  on  the  force. 

The  federal  grants  could  be  used  either  to 
supplement  the  salaries  of  college  graduates 
and  those  on  the  force  with  some  college  edu- 
cation (as  some  departments  do  now) ,  or  to 
raise  all  police  salaries  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  this  program  will  enable 
departments  to  attract  at  least  a  greater  share 
of  the  graduates  of  college  law  enforcement 
programs.  Currently  only  one-third  of  gradu- 
ates from  four- year  programs  and  one-half 
the  graduates  of  two-year  programs  enter 
local  police  departments.  Better  salaries 
would  also  encourage  students  in  other  de- 
gree programs  to  consider  police  work. 

Assuming  that  the  program  Is  moderately 
successful,  we  estimate  the  number  of  coUege 
graduates  on  p>ollce  forces  woiild  increase 
from  40,000  to  86,000  by  1976,  when  outlays 
woiild  total  approximately  $055  million. 

Many  departments  could  use  non-police 
manpower  to  relieve  trained  officers  of  such 
routine  Jobs  as  Isstilng  parking  tickets,  direct- 
ing traffic,  and  clerical  and  other  office  duties. 
Use  of  paraprofesslonals  or  pwllce  aides  for 
such  tasks  would  not  only  make  police  work 
more  attractive  to  college  graduates,  but 
would  also  represent  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower.  Federal  assistance  for  funding 
such  programs  would  be  available  through 
our  recommended  public  service  employment 
program  (see  Chapter  2). 

Block  Grants  for  Upgrading  Police  Depart- 
ments and  Personnel:  We  also  recommend 
that  block  grants  be  made  available  to  states 
and  localities  for  upgrading  pol'e  depart- 
ments and  personnel  through  programs 
including    training    of    recruits,    In-servlce 
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training,  minority  rocrultment,  and  police- 
community  relations. 

Federal  fiinds  for  training  recruits  must 
be  tied  to  minimum  program  standards,  in- 
cluding classroom  Instruction  in  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  and  actual  street  ex- 
perience. The  funds  should  also  be  available 
for  teacher  training  courses,  such  as  those 
required  of  recruit  teachers  In  the  FBI. 

In-service  training  to  keep  policemen 
abreast  of  new  developments  In  law  enforce- 
ment techniques,  and  refresher  courses  In 
such  subjects  as  social  sciences,  community 
relations,  and  law  are  virtually  nonexistent 
except  In  the  largest  police  departments. 
Federal  funds  for  In-servlce  programs  shoiild 
be  granted  only  to  departments  which  agree 
to  require  all  patrolmen  to  participate  In 
these  programs  at  least  once  a  year. 

States  and  localities  could  also  utilize 
block  grants  for  training  of  local  police  de- 
partment supervisory  and  command  person- 
nel, particularly  In  administrative  manage- 
ment techniques.  To  qualify  for  these  funds, 
departments  would  have  to  agree  to  require 
satisfactory  completion  of  appropriate 
courses  as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion  to 
any  rank  above  sergeant. 

Programs  to  Improve  police-community 
relations,  including  more  intensive  efforts  at 
minority  recruitment,  should  also  be  eligible 
to  receive  federal  funds. 

Peculiar  problems  exist  for  a  predominant- 
ly white  police  force  which  must  relate  to 
non-white  communities.  At  the  present, 
many  police  forces  are  In  this  position.  For 
example,  although  Detroit's  population  is  47 
per  cent  Black,  Its  police  Torce  Is  only  8  per 
cent  Black;  in  Newark,  which  is  46  per  cent 
Black,  the  police  force  is  10  per  cent  Black. 
Increased  recruitment  of  minority  members 
coiild  be  expected  to  Improve  significantly 
pollce-conamunlty  relations  In  many  locali- 
ties with  large  minority  populations.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  federal  aid,  discrim- 
ination In  promotion  policies  must  be 
eliminated. 

Federal  grants  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
police  personnel  under  our  proposals  would 
Increase  to  $300  million  by  1976. 

COUBT8 

Operating  Inefficiencies  throughout  our 
courts  have  created  a  major  snag  In  Ameri- 
ca's criminal  justice  system.  Court  dockets 
are  overloaded  with  criminal  cases  and  over- 
loading delays  and  diminishes  justice.  Crimes 
committed  by  people  awaiting  trial  have 
aroused  public  clamor  for  pre-trial  detention 
despite  grave  civil  liberties  questions.  Such 
measures  would  not  be  suggested  U  we  were 
willing  to  tackle  the  tough,  real  task  of 
reducing  court  backlogs. 

Another  critical  problem  is  the  disparity 
in  the  quality  of  justice  from  lower  to  higher 
courts.  Ninety  per  cent  of  criminal  cases  are 
heard  In  lower  courts.  The  Task  Force  Report 
from  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
points  out  that  division  of  the  criminal  courts 
has  produced  lower  standards  of  judicial, 
prosecutorial,  and  defense  performance  In 
the  misdemeanor  emd  petty  offense  courts. 
The  Report  states: 

"No  program  of  crime  prevention  will  be 
effective  without  a  massive  overhaul  of  the 
lower  criminal  courts.  The  many  persons  who 
encounter  these  courts  each  year  can  hardly 
fall  to  Interpret  that  experience  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Indifference  to  their  situations 
and  to  the  Ideals  of  fairness,  equality,  and 
rehabilitation  professed  in  theory,  yet  fre- 
quently denied  in  practice.  The  resiUt  may 
be  a  hardening  of  antisocial  attitudes  In 
many  defendants  and  the  creation  of  ob- 
stacles to  the  successful  adjustment  of 
others."  • 
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'Years   are  fiscal   years  unless  otherwise 
stated. 


»  Task  Force  Report:  The  Courts,  The  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Law  Knlorcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  (Washington, 
1967),  p.  29. 


In  addition,  almost  all  studies  concerned 
with  court  reform  have  pointed  out  the  need 
for  better  administrative  procedures  such 
as  computerization  of  records  and  Improved 
management.  Relieving  judges  of  the  routine 
work  they  now  handle  would  free  them 
for  more  Important  judicial  responsibilities. 
Lower  level  tasks  could  be  handled  by  para- 
professlonals or  less-skilled,  lower-paid  offi- 
cials. 

The  federal  government  Is  limited  In  what 
it  can  do  to  Improve  state  and  local  courts. 
Maintenance  of  a  fair  system  of  criminal 
justice  Is  the  responsibility  of  state  and  lo- 
cal governments,  but  the  federal  government 
should  encourage  and  finance  reform. 

First,  however,  the  federal  courts  must 
evaluate  and  Improve  their  own  procedures, 
80  that  the  entire  federal  court  system  be- 
comes a  model  for  upgrading.  Improving  and 
expediting  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
would  be  double  funding  for  federal  courts  by 
1976,  from  $60  to  $120  million. 

A  second  goal  should  be  to  encourage  cre- 
ation of  federally  funded  model  and  experi- 
mental court  systems  in  three  or  four  states. 
The  models  should  demonstrate  methods  for : 
handUng  court  backlogs;  Improving  physical 
facilities;  computerizing  of  court  adminis- 
tration; upgrading  of  court  personnel  and 
defense  counselors;  and  training  of  parapro- 
fesslonals. We  estimate  a  total  annual  cost, 
beginning  In  1973,  of  $25  million  for  these 
model  programs.  In  addition,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  provide  funds  for  state  sur- 
veys of  court  problems. 

Finally,  states  and  iScalltles  should  ba 
granted  75  percent  federal  matching 
grants  specifically  for  court  reform.  In  order 
to  receive  grants,  states  would  submit  to  the 
federal  government  plans  for  reform,  based 
on  the  problems  revealed  by  the  surveys. 
Nearly  $300  million  would  be  available  for 
this  purpose  In  1976. 

LEGAL  AH)  TO  THB  POOR 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Legal 
Services  Program,  now  operates  800  field  of- 
fices and  employs  2,200  lawyers — and  it  Is 
reaching  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  need 
assistance. 

Although  the  American  Bar  Association 
estimates  that  the  poor  have  a  minimum 
of  5  million  legal  problems  each  year  (other 
authorities  estimate  the  number  Is  closer 
to  10  or  15  million) ,  OEO  lawyers  deal  only 
with  approximately  600,000  cases  annually. 
We  recommend  an  increase  In  both  the 
number  of  Legal  Service  projects  (from  265 
to  500  by  1976)  and  in  staff,  to  expand  exist- 
ing operations.  Greater  use  should  also  be 
made  of  paraprofesslonals.  particularly  law 
students.  In  the  program.  To  make  these 
Improvements,  outlays  for  Legal  Services 
should  be  Increased  from  the  1971  level  of 
nearly  $61   million  to  $131  mUllon  by  1976. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  program  par- 
ticularly emphasize  assistance  in  cases  which 
Involve  policies  and  administrative  proce- 
dures of  public  agencies  dealing  with  the 
poor  and  in  cases  which  may  alter  the  law, 
affecting  significantly  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  the  poor  by  a  single  ruling.  Failure  to  do 
this.  In  our  opinion,  will  mean  that  the  most 
Important  goal  of  this  program — that  of 
changing  social  institutions  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor — 
cannot  be  realized. 

TH«  CORRECTIONS  SYSTEM 

Today,  the  enlightened  public  believes  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  our  corrections  sys- 
tem should  be  to  rehabilitate  offenders.  Yet, 
the  traditional  demands  for  punishment — 
deterrence  of  crime,  and  protection  of  the 
public  by  Isolating  socially  dangerous  Indi- 
viduals— have  left  us  with  a  system  In  which 
rehabilitation  is  almost  impossible. 

The  chances  that  a  former  convict  will 
make  a  successful  transition  back  to  normal 
life    are    poor,    and   those    chances    clearly 
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decrease  the  longer  a  person  is  Imprisoned. 
There  Is  evidence  that  the  detrimental  effects 
of  exposure  to  prison  subculture  actiially 
encourage  recidivism  (further  offenses  after 
release ) . 

There  are  about  200,000  inmates  In  federal 
and  state  Institutions  and  approximately 
80,000  serving  sentences  in  local  Jails.  If 
present  trends  continue,  60-70  per  cent  of 
these  persons  will  commit  crimes  upon  re- 
lease and  wUl  eventually  be  returned  to 
prison.'  According  to  Richard  Velde  of  LEAA, 
we  are  not  yet  able  "to  identify  with  any 
certainty  the  kinds  of  Institutional  programs 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  rehabilitate 
any  reasonably  great  number  of  persons 
exposed  to  them."" 

A  nimiber  of  states  and  localltlee  have  be- 
gun to  experiment  with  minimum  security 
Institutions  and  community-based  centers 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  misdemeanants, 
particularly  juveniles  and  first  offenders. 
Various  graduated  release  programs,  such  as 
work-release  (offenders  work  In  the  commu- 
nity, but  live  In  an  institution),  and  half- 
way houses  (small  residences  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  offender  is  "boarded", 
rather  than  imprisoned)  have  been  tried 
for  those  who  have  completed  part,  or  all, 
of  their  sentence. 

Unfortunately,  despite  enthusiastic  claims, 
there  is  no  clear  indication  that  offenders 
who  participate  In  these  programs  have  a 
lower  rate  of  recidivism  than  others  merely 
placed  on  probation  or  parole.  Eugene  Dole- 
schal,  Asslstcuit  Director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  reported 
seemingly  contradictory  oonclvislons  after  he 
reviewed  studies  of  graduated  release 
programs:    p 

"With  minor  reservations,  the  majority  of 
agencies  administering  the  programs  report 
that  graduated  release  Is  beneficial  to  the 
offender  and  to  society  and  should  be  ex- 
panded; and 

"Of  the  research  and  experiments  luider- 
taken  In  the  areas  of  work-release,  pre- 
release and  halfway  hoxises,  the  more  rigorous 
the  methodology  used,  the  more  ambivalent 
or  negative  are  the  findings  regarding  the 
efficacy  of  these  programs.'" 

We  recommend  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment support  research  and  demonstration 
projects  on  community-based  rehabilitation 
and  assign  LEAA  responsibility  for  collection 
and  evaluation  of  data.  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose shotild  increase  from  an  estimated  $58 
million  In  1971  to  $100  milUon  by  1976. 

Our  corrections  efforts  must  satisfy  two 
goals:  1)  protection  of  society  from  socially 
dangerous  Individuals  and  2)  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders.  Yet  incarceration — ^the 
surest  manner  of  protecting  society — seems 
to  Inhibit  efforts  at  rehabUltatlon,  and  par- 
tial Incarceration  or  graduated  release  pro- 
grams do  not  appear  to  be  more  effective  In 
terms  of  rehabilitation  than  probation  or 
parole  programs.  These  latter  procediires  are 
far  less  expensive  than  other  corrections  pro- 
grams. Probationers  and  parolees  cost  so- 
ciety between  $350  and  $1,000  per  year,  while 
thoee  Imprisoned  In  penal  Institutions  coat 
between  $3,000  and  $8,000.  Yet  probation  and 
parole  programs  would  seem  to  offer  the  least 
protection  to  society. 

The  majority  of  those  convicted  of  less 
serious  offenses,  in  fact,  are  not  a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  society,  and  studies  Indicate 
that  those  who  do  pose  a  threat  can  be  Iden- 
tified  relatively  easily.   In  many  Instances, 


•  Remarks  by  Richard  W.  Velde,  Associate 
Administrator,  LEAA,  at  American  Correc- 
tional Association's  Centennial  Congress  of 
Correction,  October  1970. 

Tibld. 

•••Graduated  Release"  by  Eugene  Dole- 
schal.  Information  Revieto  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  1969. 
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then,  probation  or  early  release  on  pcoola 
may  provide  the  best  change  of  rehabilita- 
tion. But  many  stales  make  Inefficient  or 
little  use  of  probation  and  parole  prooedurea. 
About  28  per  cent  of  state  prisoners  are  re- 
leased on  parole  each  year  (figures  for  local 
jails  are  not  available),  compared  to  40  to 
60  per  cent  of  federal  prisoners.  There  are 
also  vrtde  variations  In  probation  procedures. 
Some  states  have  virtually  no  services,  or 
at  best,  fragmentary  services.  Although  the 
number  of  people  placed  on  probation  Is 
quite  high  (L£AA  estimates  as  many  as  800,- 
000  at  this  time) ,  many  of  the  offenders  sent 
to  Institutions  could  also  have  been  placed 
on  probation. 

We  therefore  recommend  three  federal  pro- 
grams encouraging  local  corrections  systems 
to  rely  more  on  probation  and  parole.  First, 
for  each  offender  placed  on  probation  who, 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  offense, 
could  have  been  sent  to  a  state  prison,  a 
local  Jurisdiction  should  receive  a  federal 
grant  of  $2,500.  This  amount  Is  intended  to 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  probation,  thus 
acting  as  an  incentive  for  states  to  rely 
more  upon  and  Improve  probation  systems. 
We  estimate  that  in  1976,  30.000  offenders 
would  be  placed  on  probation  as  a  result 
of  this  program,  at  a  cost  of  $75  million  in 
federal  outlays. 

The  federal  government  should  also  pro» 
vide  all  jurisdictions  with  a  $500  non- 
recurring grant  for  every  person  put  on  pro- 
bation m  each  year.  We  estimate  nearly  13 
million  offenders  will  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion 111  1976;  federal  probation  subsidies 
would  be  nearly  $650  million.  Money  from 
both  of  these  grants  would  have  to  be  spent 
In  the  corrections  system,  but  not  neces- 
sarily on  probation  services. 

In  1970,  the  federal  share  of  state  and 
local  probation  and  parole  costs  was  $5  J  mil- 
lion Under  our  proposals,  this  share  would 
rise  to  $755  minion  in  1976. 

By  adopting  these  proposals  we  hope  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  persons  committed  to 
prison,  but  the  prison  population  will  moat 
probably  remain  high.  Institutions  at  aU 
levels  require  renovation  and  reform,  but  the 
problem  Is  most  acute  at  the  local  level. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  nation's  4,000 
Jalla  are  under-funded,  overcrowded,  and 
poorly  operated;  very  few  offer  any  re- 
habilitation services. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is 
lltUe  evidence  to  suggest  we  know  how  to 
rehabUltate  offenders  incarcerated  In  Insti- 
tutions. However,  job  training  programs,  by 
satisfying  the  prisoner's  most  urgent  need 
upon  release,  have  proved  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  easing  the  transition  to  a  normal 
life.  Therefore,  federal  support  for  inmate 
rehabilitation  programs  (currently  estimated 
at  approximately  $7  million)  should  be  re- 
stricted almoet  entirely  to  eduoatloai  and 
manpower  training  programs. 

We  recommend  sufficient  funds  be  provided 
by  1976  to  assure  voluntary  job  training  for 
every  Inmate  of  federal  and  state  prisoners  In 
the  year  before  his  release.  We  estimate  such 
a  progium  would  ooet  $150  mllUon  In  1976.  In 
addition,  the  LEAA  program  of  ootistructloo 
grants  should  be  expanded  to  Include  federal 
loans  and  loan  guaranteee.  Outlays  for  this 
purpose  will  increase  from  the  current  $4.6 
million  to  $200  million  by  1976. 

TREATMENT 

A  Significant  proportion  of  those  arrested 
by  the  police  do  not  belong  In  the  ooxirt  and 
correction  systems  at  all.  These  are  people 
with  medical  problems,  particularly  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts.  Alcoholics  represent 
almost  one-third  of  all  those  arrested,  while 
23  per  cent  of  larceny  and  petty  theft  arrests 
Involve  narcotics  addicts.  Many  of  these 
should.  If  convicted,  be  placed  In  speclaUzed 
health  treatment  centers  rather  than  prisons. 
Treatment  facllltlee  should  also  be  available 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  those  who  are  not 
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convicted  and  those  not  yet  In  the  crt^^dnal 
justice  system. 

In  vle-w  of  the  striking  success  of  faiany 
large-scale  voluntary  programs  for  drug 
addicts — Washington,  D.C.'s  methadone 
treatment  for  heroin  users  Is  a  prime 
example — we  recommend  federal  matihlng 
funds  be  made  available  to  cities  to  operate 
these  programs.  By  1976,  treatment  for 
160,000  addicts  should  be  available.  Altl 
alcoholic  treatment  programs  have| 
proved  as  successful  as  some  drug  pre 
we  recommend  federal  matching  fun^ 
made  available  to  local  government 
alcohol  treatment. 

Research  Into  treatment  technique 
both  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  (' 
would  reduce  both  the  recidivism  rat 
TUidestrable  side  effects  of  present  dru^  pro- 
grams) should  accompany  these  efforts.' Out- 
lajrs  for  these  two  programs  should  reach 
»393  million  by  1976. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

Although  organized  crime  directly  dr  In- 
directly affects  most  Americans  dallyl  few 
are  aware  of  its  Influence  or  the  scope  pf  Its 
activities.  Public  unawareness  contributes 
significantly  to  the  ease  with  which  iorga- 
nlzed  crime  Is  able  to  acquire  Its  profit^  and 
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ministration  of  Justice  outlined  the  prob- 
lem as  follows : 

Organized  crime  Is  a  society  that  seeks 
to  operate  outside  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  governments.  It  In- 
volves thousands  of  criminals,  working  with- 
in structures  as  complex  as  those  of  any 
large  corporation,  subject  to  laws  more 
rigidly  enforced  than  those  of  legitimate 
governments.  Its  actions  are  not  Impulsive, 
but  rather  the  result  of  Intricate  conspira- 
cies, carried  on  over  many  years  and  aimed 
at  gaining  control  over  whole  fields  of  activ- 
ity in  order  to  amass  huge  profits.* 

Most  of  organized  crime's  Illegal  revenue 
is  raised  with  the  cooperation  of  the  public, 
which  makes  the  task  of  law  enforcement 
especially  hard.  Oambllng.  narcotics  sales 
and  loan  sharking  are  the  major  sources  of 
revenue.  The  profits  from  these  enterprises 
are  tised  to  infiltrate  legitimate  business 
areas  (using  Illegal  practices  such  as  monop- 
oly, terrorism,  and  extortion  to  achieve 
success) . 

The  Illegal  narcotics  trade  has  made 
dangerous  addictive  drugs  easily  available 
in  our  central  cities.  Provision  of  more  treat- 
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maintain   its  power.  The  President's 
mission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 


Ooza- 
Ad- 


Aid  to  police  departments: 

Salary  supplementation 

Bloc  grants  tor  upgrading  police  departments  and  qarsonnel  >.. 
Other  (primarily  equipment) 


Subtotal. 


Tr«atment  programs: 

Orug  addicb 

Alconollcs 


Subtotal. 


Courts: 

Assistance  to  States  and  localities 

Operation  and  support  of  Federal  courts.. 
Legal  assistance  to  low  income  citizens... 
Other 


Subtotal. 


Aid  to  State  and  local  corrections: 

Probation  and  parole  program 

Community-based  rehabilitation 

Physical  rehabilitation  and  construction. 
Other' 


Subtotal. 


Federal  corrections  system... 
Crime  research  and  statistics. 
Federal  law  enforcement :< 

Organized  crime 

Narcotics 


Total. 


I  This  figure  represents  current  Federal  spending  to 
through  LEAA  programs.  Justice  Department,  FBI 
programs  will  be  replaced  by  a  bloc  grant  In  1972. 

•  Includes  Intelligence  and  Information  systems,  laboratory  support,  control  of  civil  disorders 
combat  of  organized  crime  and  general  police  actlviti 


•  Task  Force  Report  on  Organized  Crime, 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1967. 

TABLE  15:1.— LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
lOutJays,  In  millions  of  current  dollars) 


ment  programs  for  narcotics  addicts  (see 
recommendations  above),  together  with 
strong  enforcement  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
addictive  drugs,  are  needed  to  reduce  orga- 
nized crime's  activities  in  this  area. 

The  federal  departments  spend  an  esti- 
mated $68  million  on  Investigation  and  pros- 
ecutions of  organized  crime  cases.  In  view 
of  the  gravity  of  this  problem,  we  recommend 
an  increase  in  outlays  for  federal  activltlet 
against  organized  crime  to  $125  million  in 
1976. 

CRIME    RESEARCH    AND    STATISTICS 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  evaluat- 
ing present  criminal  Jtistlce  procedures  and 
in  Instituting  reforms,  is  the  serlovis  lack  of 
research  and  data  in  this  field. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  of  LEAA  should 
continue  to  expand  its  valuable  research  and 
statistical  analysis  activities  and  should  also 
Increase  research  in  social  science  areas  re- 
lated to  criminal  Justice.  In  addition,  a  larger 
component  of  mental  health  research  fimda 
should  be  allocated  to  understanding  crimi- 
nal behavior. 

Federal  expenditure  requirements  to  estab- 
lish a  central  data  bank,  and  to  support  the 
research  and  data  collection  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  are  estimated  at  $160  million  by 
1976. 
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pgrade  police  departments  and  personnel       '  Includes  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  research  grants  to  local  correctionj 
■  Veterans  Administration.  All  of  these    systems,  and  grants  to  prisons  and  jails  for  general  activities  and  for  personnel  improvement  and 


vocational  training  In  prison. 

•  Excludes  all  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  outlays,  other  than  for  organized  crime  and 
narcotics,  (and  for  aid  to  police  departments  which  will  be  replaced  by  our  bloc  grant). 
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print  for  Changing  National  Priorities 
1971-76"  in  the  Record. 

Chapteb  16.  Equal  OPPOKTUNiry 

The  tcays  in  which  public  services  are  pro- 
vided have  a  tremendous  influence  on  which 
citizens  benefit  socially  or  economically  from 
those  services. 

The  United  States  must  provide  all  citizens 
an  equal  opportunity  to  ptarticlpate  In  Amer- 
ican society  and  In  the  shaping  of  goivern- 
mental  decisions  affecting  their  lives. 

We  equate  equal  opportiznlty  with  the  as- 
surance of  individual  civil  rights:  in  voting, 


health  care,  education,  employment  and 
housing.  One  of  the  federal  government's 
most  fundamental  responsibilities  Is  to  assure 
that  all  citizens  enjoy  these  civil  rights.  But 
government  civil  rights  activities — once  con- 
sidered a  specialized,  clearly  identifiable  set 
of  programs — can  no  longer  be  perceived  In 
that  Isolated  sense.  Concern  for  civil  rights 
must  permeate  the  entire  federal  effort  to 
provide  for  the  national  welfare  of  Americans. 
The  federal  government  can  only  be  effective 
In  this  mlselon  by  constantly  accenting  con- 
cern for  dvll  rights  In  its  implementation  of 
programE  responding  to  hunger,  poverty,  un- 
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employment,   underemployment,   111   health, 
poor  housing,  and  inadequate  education. 

Discriminatory  practices  against  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  continue  to  deny  many  groups 
of  Americans  equal  opportunities  for  self- 
development  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
the  American  economy.  Instances  of  discrimi- 
nation range  from  blatant  economic  and 
social  exclusion  of  some  citizens  to  subtle  In- 
equities In  promotion  and  salary  practices. 

While  the  victims  of  discrimination  com- 
prise a  far  broader  swath  of  American  society 
than  most  of  us  realize,  denial  of  equal  op- 
portunity Is  most  visibly  and  seriously  a 
problem  for  many  Black,  Mexican-American, 
Puerto  Rlcan,  American  Indian  and  some 
other  minority  citizens.  The  dUadvantages  of 
these  minorities  have  been  compounded  by 
the  indifference  and  Insensdtlvlty  of  many 
citizens  to  their  plight. 

Federal  activities  designed  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  all  citizens  must  incorporate 
efforts  to  stem  both  discriminatory  practices 
and  the  insensltlvlty  which  slows  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  practices.  In  addition,  federal 
civil  rights  g\Udellne8  must  reflect  a  recog- 
nition that  the  traditional  concept  of  civil 
rights  Is  rapidly  giving  way  to  an  expanded, 
more  complex  view  of  what  Is  encompassed 
by  the  expression.  The  changing  definition 
has  resulted.  In  part,  from  the  dvll  rights 
gains  of  the  past  decade,  and  subtle  and  fre- 
quently more  degrading  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion which  evolved  to  circumvent  those  gains, 
and  the  emerging  sense  of  pride,  self  respect 
and  self  Identity  which   now  characterizes 
the  feelings  of  many  minority  group  citizens. 
During  the  1960's,  enactment  of  new  fed- 
eral legislation  and  successful  private  and 
executive    branch   court   Initiatives   opened 
previously   closed   doors   of  opportunity  to 
minority  groups.  But  the  gains  were  fewer 
than  the  promises  and  expectations  for  three 
critical  reasons.  First,  the  new  clvU  rights 
laws  were  enforced  In  a  vacuum;  they  were 
not  Integrated  Into  ttie  major  programs  of 
the  federal  government.  Indeed,  federal  civil 
rights  enforcers  were  viewed  by  program  of- 
ficials as  interlopers,  disruptive  to  on-going 
operaUons.  Many  federal  officials  would  not 
assume  civil  rights  responsibilities  in  admin- 
istering their  programs.  Secondly,  direct  en- 
forcement efforts  to  support  new  civil  rights 
laws  and  executive  orders  were  grossly  \inder- 
staffed   and   underfvmded.    In   almost   every 
problem  area,  civU  rights  staffs  were  not  even 
able  to  react  to  all  complaints  foirmally  ten- 
dered to  them — much  less  to  actively  initi- 
ate corrective  proceedings.  And  third,  since 
the  civil  rights  laws  contained  no  built-in 
factors   to   compensate   for   past   racial   and 
ethnic  discriminatory  practices,  many  minor- 
ity citizens  were  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  new  opportunities  because  previous  wrongs 
had  denied  them  the  economic  njeans  and 
technical  skills. 

As  a  result,  vast  numbers  of  minority 
group  citizens  experienced  no  benefits  from 
these  civil  rights  advances  of  the  past  decade. 
Indeed,  new  frustrations  were  provoked  by 
the  imfulfllled  promises  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  of  the  1960's,  not  only  because  the 
lack  of  vigorous  federal  enforcement  of  the 
new  mandates  rendered  paper  gains  mean- 
ingless, but  also  because  new  forms  of  dis- 
crimination emerged. 

These  failures  are  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  belief  within  important  segments  of 
the  various  minority  communities  that  the 
goal  of  civil  rights  enforcement — racial  and 
ethnic  integration  with  the  dominant  white 
society — is  not  the  optimum  solution  to  this 
nation's  civil  rights  problem.  Majiy  believe 
that  integration  and  equal  opportunity  are 
not  synonymous  and  that  economic,  political, 
and  social  Independence  are  the  keys  that 
unlock  the  doors  to  freedom  In  America.  Such 
Independence,  rather  than  racial  and  ethnic 
Integration,  has  become  the  civil  rights  goal 
of  a  growing  number  of  minority  citizens. 
Federal  lecwlershlp  and  activities  in  pursuit 
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of  the  goal  of  equal  opporttxnlty  must  occur 
on  four  brotidly  defined  fronts:  elimination 
of  the  effects  of  past  discriminatory  prac- 
tices; Incorporation  of  civil  rights  goals  Into 
all  federal  programs  and  activities;  ending 
discrimination  in  federal  employment;  and 
enforcement  of  existing  civil  rights  laws  and 
directives. 

eliminating  skiu.  level  and  xncomx  basbiebs 
The  first  front  must  consist  of  meastiree 
to  eliminate  barriers  erected  by  past  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Without  such  meas- 
ures, citizens  now  denied  equal  opportunities 
wUl  never  be  fully  able  to  take  advantage  of 
corrective  action. 

A  wide  range  of  propwDsal  promulgated  In 
earlier  chapters  would.  If  Implemented  with 
sensitivity  and  awareness  of  civil  rights  con- 
cerns, have  significant  effect  in  lowering 
these  barriers.  Perhaps  most  critical  of  these 
are  recommendations  we  set  forth  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  education  at  all  levels  and 
Increase  opportunities  to  receive  education  at 
pre-school,  higher,  and  adult  levels.  Also 
Important  are  our  Income  maintenance  pro- 
posals and  a  broad  series  of  employment  and 
manpower  proposals  concerned  with  upgrad- 
ing of  skills,  minimum  wage  coverage  and 
levels,  and  public  service  employment.  Minor- 
ity citizens  are  expected  to  benefit  more  than 
proportionately  from  these  recommendations. 
In  addition,  we  have  made  some  recom- 
mendations relating  to  specialized  programs 
—such  as  significantly  enlarged  outlays  tor 
bl-llngual  education  and  advdt  basic  educa- 
tion— to  help  citizens  overcome  specific  han- 
dicaps like  an  inability  to  speak  and  write 
English. 

Minority  entrepreneurshlp  activities  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  should  be  given  strong  sup- 
port. While  such  activities  directly  benefit 
only  a  few  minority  citizens,  the  symbolic 
Importance  of  ownership  participation  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

INCORPORATING     CTVIL     RIGHTS     GOALS 
INTO     OTHER     FEDERAL    PBOGBAMfl 

The  second  front  for  federal  action — and 
perhaps  the  most  Important — will  be  the 
significant  Incorporation  of  civil  rights  con- 
siderations Into  all  major  federal  program 
and  policy  decisions.  This  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  economic,  political 
and  social  independence  for  the  majority  of 
citizens  now  deprived  of  some  of  their  civil 
rights.  Only  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  federal  budget  directly  supports  clvU 
rights  enforcement;  the  manner  In  which  the 
other  99.95  per  cent  of  federal  outlays  Is 
spent  and  the  conditions  placed  on  this 
spending  are  of  far  greater  relevance  to  the 
provision  of  equal  opportunity  In  American 
society. 

Shoring  up  existing  coordination  and  ad- 
vocacy efforts  win  be  a  first,  but  limited,  step 
toward  this  objective.  Prerequisites  should 
Include  an  expansion  of  the  research  and  re- 
porting functions  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  a  more  formalized  and  syste- 
matic civil  rights  policy  leadership  and 
coordination  role  for  the  White  House  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  continued  support  for  such  ad- 
vocacy organizations  as  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunity  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  and  the  Community  Relations 
Service. 

But  the  most  critical  aspect  of  assuring 
equal  opportxuiity  through  federal  leverage, 
lies  m  the  Institutionalization  of  civil  rights 
considerations  Into  the  policy  decision-mak- 
ing apparatus  of  every  major  federal  depart- 
ment and  agency.  This  objective  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  minor  office  in  each  agency 
assigned  civil  rights  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities. The  exjjerience  of  the  past  decade 
has  demonstrated  that  such  offices  all  too 
often  tend  to  be  shrugged  off  by  program  of- 
ficers and  senior  officials  as  peripheral  ap- 
pendages and  Irritants. 
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The  best  guarantee  of  concern  for  civil 
rights  considerations,  of  ccmrse,  would  be  the 
appointment  to  senior  policy  positions  only 
of  persons  highly  sensitive  to  such  concerns. 
Surely  no  one  insensitive  to  such  concerns 
should  hold  high  federal  office.  However,  the 
subtle  forms  now  taken  by  discrimination 
demand  sophisticated  countermeasures  and 
highly  specialized  skills. 

Accordingly,  also  needed  will  be  appoint- 
ments of  Individuals  In  key  policy-setting 
offices  throtighout  the  federal  government — 
Including  regional  offices — whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility would  be  to  Insure  that  careful 
consideration  Is  given  to  civil  rights  In  all 
major  programs  and  policies.  If  these  persona 
are  to  be  effective,  a  new  formal  requirement 
must  be  established,  specifying  that  major 
Eigency  programs  and  policies  receive  their 
Inputs  before  being  promulgated. 

These  changes  and  requirements  may  seem 
only  subtly  different  from  current  practice, 
but,  properly  performed,  their  Impact  could 
be  substantial.  The  ways  In  which  public 
services  are  provided  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  which  citizens  benefit  socially 
or  economically  from  those  services. 

This  point  IB  well  Illustrated  by  a  simple 
example.  Assuring  that  all  hospitals  which 
receive  federal  benefits  admit  patients  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
Is  a  civil  rights  enforcement  matter.  Deciding 
where  In  a  city,  town  or  county  to  locate 
a  new  hospital  Is  a  program  decision  generally 
made  by  Individuals  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment that  have  neither  sensitivities  to,  nor 
responsibilities  for,  civil  rights  matters.  If 
the  program  decision  about  where  to  locate 
the  hospital  results  In  the  facility  being  built 
m  an  area  where,  because  of  transportation 
or  housing  problems.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
some  citizens,  then  assuring  that  the  hospital 
is  open  to  all  v?lthout  discrimination  is  a 
meaningless  gesture.  What  would  be  far  more 
Important  for  advancement  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. In  this  and  similar  cases,  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  which  in- 
sured that  the  needs  of  all  citizens  were  care- 
fully reflected  in  such  program  decisions. 

Where  federal  program  decisions  about  the 
provision  of  public  services  have  strong  local 
dimensions — ^for  example,  the  Model  Cities 
program,  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion aid,  and  highway,  housing  and  health 
facilities  location  decisions — and  Important 
part  of  the  solution  must  be  Improved  mech- 
anisms for  community  participation  In  the 
making  of  those  decisions.  Recommendations 
for  precisely  such  mechanisms  have  been 
made  in  specific  instances  in  many  of  the 
preceding  chapters.  In  every  case,  though, 
community  participation  needs  to  be  bol- 
stered by  official  government  consideration 
of  equal  opportunity  concerns  when  basic 
policies  and  guidelines  are  formulated. 

This  Important  goal  of  reflecting  clvU  rights 
concerns  in  major  federal  policy  and  program 
decisions  is  not  an  expensive  one  to  Imple- 
ment. We  estimate  that  only  $20  million  more 
will  be  required  annually  than  the  $12  mil- 
lion currently  being  spent  for  this  purpose. 

ENDING    FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT   DISCRIMINATION 

The  third  important  area  for  federal  In- 
volvement must  l>e  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination In  Its  own  employment  practices. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  size  and 
diversity  of  its  work  force,  the  federal  govern- 
ment serves  as  the  standard  bearer  in  the 
employment  field  for  the  entire  country. 
Beyond  that.  It  cannot  fairly  require  prac- 
tices by  private  employers  It  does  not  meet 
Itself. 

In  terms  of  equal  employment  opportunity, 
the  current  relative  position  of  the  federal 
government  Is  clearly  anything  but  a  na- 
tional example  of  equitable  Job  opportunity. 
During  the  past  decade,  the  ratio  of  Blacks  to 
Whites  m  the  federal  service  has  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  ratio  of  Blacks  to  Whites  In  the 
total  U.S.  population  (Black  citizens  con- 
stitute about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S. 
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population.)  However,  year  after  year,  inost 
Black  employees  consistently  have  been  fcon- 
centrated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  salary  ^cale 
within  every  pay  plan.  As  of  1967,  onl^  1.8 
per  cent  of  all  federal  employees  earnlngjover 
$12,000  were  Black.  Spanish -speaking  citizens 
(who  comprise  about  6  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
population)  fared  even  worse;  they  heldlonly 
3.6  per  cent  of  federal  Jobs  and  a  merfe  0.6 
per  cent  of  all  such  Jobs  paying  more  than 
$8,000.  Strict  proportionality  of  represanta- 
tlon  for  all  groups  In  American  society  sqould 
rx>t  be  a  government  employment  goal;  but 
opportunities  for  such  employment  mu$t  be 
open  equally  to  all  citizens.  One  can  re^on- 
ftbly  Infer  from  such  statistics  as  those  afbove 
that  that  goal  remains  far  from  lielng 
achieved.  ' 

Clearly  there  exist  flaws  In  recruitment  and 
promotion.  A  restructuring  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  other  requirements  should 
be  made  to  reflect  more  adequately  the  cul- 
tural diversity  of  the  American  population. 
Similar  changes  are  needed  in  promotion 
criteria.  Special  training  programs  shoujd  be 
operated  by  the  Civil 'Service  Commission  to 
help  applicants  and  current  low  rank  em- 
ployees  overcome  basic  educational  Weak- 
nesses. Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  unequal  promotion  practices  and  a  getieral 
lack  of  cultural  sensitivity  pervading]  the 
military  services.  i 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  CIVH.  RIGHTS  LAWS 

The  flnal  front  for  federal  action — ana  one 
which  Should  be  emphasized  only  frhen 
other  actions  are  deficient  In  producln*  de- 
sired results — la  enforcement  of  civil  lights 
laws  and  directives.  For  the  near  future^  un- 
fortunately, It  appears  that  a  dramatically 
more  comprehensive  enforcement  efforli  will 
be  required  than  exists  today.  For  the  tiost 
part,  adequate  civil  rights  laws  are  oi^  the 
books,  but  they  are  meaningless  unles$  ac- 
companied by  adequate  enforcement. 

A  variety  of  problems  common  to  Inost 
federal  agencies  with  civil  rights  responsi- 
bilities, have  prevented  full  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  have  rendered  the  agencl«  In- 
capable of  achieving  their  goals.  Wllihout 
exception,  all  agencies  with  civil  rtghtp  re- 
sponsibilities lack  siifllclent  staff  to  fcarry 
them  out  at  an  acceptable  level  of  effective- 
ness. Other  problems  Include  lack  of  author- 
ity and  decision-making  responsibility  among 
civil  rights  officials  In  various  agencies;  fall- 
\irfl  to  define  goals  and  priorities  In  civil 
rights  efforts;  failure  to  co-ordinate  civil 
rights  efforts  among  all  government  degjart- 
ments,  agencies,  and  boards;  undue  empttiasls 
on  complaint  oriented  rather  than  Investiga- 
tive programs;  vague  and  unenforced  co  npll- 
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rtgatien  of  school  districts.  Our  recommendations  regari 
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ance  and  review  efforts;  and  falliire  to  collect 
and  utilize  racial  and  ethnic  data  In  planning 
and  evaluating  progress  toward  goals.  Of  all 
these  flaws.  Inadequate  staffing  is  the  most 
damaging.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

During  Its  first  year  of  operation,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  an- 
ticipated receiving  2,000  charges  and  actu- 
ally received  8,000.  Since  that  time  the  back- 
log has  continued  to  grow  and  the  average 
processing  time  has  further  increased. 

The  1968  Federal  Fair  Housing  Law  man- 
dated "affirmative  action"  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  has  Ignored 
taking  the  Imaginative  actions  this  language 
makes  possible,  and  has  neither  sought  com- 
plaints nor  assessed  patterns  and  practices 
of  discrimination.  In  1969,  It  acted  only  on 
979  complaints  received  from  Individuals, 
neariy  300  of  which  were  Immediately  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  Jurisdiction.  Only  once 
was  evidence  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  bring  suit  where  practice  of  dis- 
crimination was  found.  Part  of  the  problem 
Is  that  funds  have  been  provided  only  for 
106  people  to  staff  this  function. 

The  Department  of  Justice  acts  as  lawyer 
for  all  civil  rights  agencies,  takes  legal  ac- 
tions on  Its  own  behalf,  enters  cases  as  a 
friend  of  the  court  In  privately  Initiated 
suits,  and  under  specific  statutes  acts  di- 
rectly on  behalf  of  private  parties  where  a 
general  public  Interest  Is  deoMsnstrated. 
About  100  lawyers  In  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion— far  too  Inadequate  a  number — have  to 
handle  the  vast  array  of  Departmental  re- 
sponsibilities. Including  public  accommoda- 
tions; Interference  with  rights;  school,  hos- 
pital, and  employment  suite;  and  voting  ac- 
tions. 

There  are  numerous  other  areas  of  Inade- 
quacy. The  16,000  health  care  facilities  which 
must  be  reviewed  to  assure  compliance  with 
desegregation  requirements  are  not  being 
Inspected  frequently  enough.  Regulatory 
agencies  have  hardly  begun  to  use  their  li- 
censing and  other  regulatory  powers  to  re- 
quire affirmative  action  programs  In  the  vari- 
ous transportation,  communications,  and 
power  Industries.  Because  of  the  edixcetlonal 
Importance  of  radio  and  television,  action  Is 
particularly  needed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  more  diverse  segments  of  the  population 
to  participate  In  broadcasting. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  school  Integration  activities 
are  deficient  on  many  counts.  In  the  South, 
where  such  efforts  have  been  concentrated, 
recent  follow-through  efforts  have  been  in- 
adequate.  Far  too  few   actions  have   been 

TABLE  16:1.— EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
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Initiated  at  all  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  segregation  Is  even  more  of  a  prob- 
lem. And  In  the  focus  on  Black-White  In- 
tegration, the  equally  serious  problems  of 
Spanlah-speaklng  citizens  have  been  slighted. 
A  1969  U.S.  Commission  on  C^vU  Rights  sur- 
vey documented  extension  segregation  of 
Mexican-American  students  In  the  five 
southwestern  states.  Although  Mexican- 
Americans  comprise  17  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent enrollment  In  these  states,  more  than 
66  per  cent  of  the  Mexican-American  students 
were  In  scbools  with  60  per  cent  or  more 
Mexican-American  enrollment.  Twenty-two 
per  cent  were  found  In  schools  with  80  to 
100  p«r  cent  Mexican-American  enrollment. 

Altogether,  less  than  $80  million  will  be 
spent  this  year  on  federal  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. We  recommend  that  outlays  for 
this  purpose  quickly  be  scaled  up  to  a  level 
of  $170  million — still  an  Infinitesimal  frac« 
tlon  of  the  total  federal  budget,  but  one 
mnving  possible  dramatic  Improvements  In 
effectiveness.  As  citizens  become  more  con- 
scious of  the  civil  rights  of  others,  and  as 
government  program  decisions  reflect  such 
concerns,  then  the  clvU  rights  enforcement 
budget  should  level  off  and  eventually 
decline. 

In  summary,  the  foundation  upon  which 
rests  an  Increase  In  the  exercise  of  fimda- 
mental  civil  rights  by  minority  citizens  Is 
the  reduction  of  barriers  posed  by  Inade- 
quate economic  means  and  technical  skills. 
Implementation  of  economic  and  social 
measvires  we  recommend  which  are  geared 
to  this  end  is  essential  to  developing  the 
abilities  of  many  minority  citizens  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  basic  rights.  With 
this  foundation.  Importance  also  devolves 
to  the  elimination  of  discrimination  In  fed- 
eral employment  practices,  more  than 
doubled  financial  suppcwt  for  civil  rights  en- 
forcement activities,  and — most  critically— 
the  establishment  of  a  structure  and  staff 
positions  within  each  of  the  major  program 
divisions  of  the  various  federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  provide  an  effective  and 
decisive  civil  rights  element  In  every  major 
program  of  the  federal  government. 

Clearly  these  recommendations  speak  for 
a  high  priority  for  civil  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  concerns  during  the  coming  five 
years.  Yet  all  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
an  annual  expenditure  level  of  $263  mlUlon, 
an  Increase  from  $122  million  In  1971.  This 
recommended  sum  Is  trivial  in  relation  to 
our  entire  proposed  federal  budget,  but  its 
importance  to  those  citizens  who  now  lack 
equal  opportunities  for  self-development  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 
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Urban  coalition  recommendations 
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Proposed 
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1972 
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1 
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1 
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32 

5 

8 

32 

1 
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3 
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izen  Advocacy  Offices 

8 

32 
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21 

25 
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48 
15 

48 
20 
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20 

49 

Government  employment  practices:  Civil  Service  Commi 

sion  special  training 

20 

Enforcement  of  laws  and  directives: 
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30 

26 
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2 

47 
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9 

3 

SO 

35 

18 

5 

1 

8 

60 

70 

s 

"a 
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75 
38 

30 

10 

3 

17 

78 

Public  school  desegregation 

30 

Fair  housing                              .      ... 

30 

Health  facilities  desegregation 

10 

Federal  regulatory  agencies 

3 

5 

6 

19 
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71 
19 

85 
20 

117 
20 

145 
20 

167 
22 

170 
22 

170 
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24 
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228 

257 

261 
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heir  assumption  that  these  purposes  will  partially  be  carried  on  by  the  emergency  school  assistance  program,  which  is  designed  to  aid  desag- 
ng  that  program  are  presented  in  ch.  6. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude chapter  17  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition's  "Counterbudget :  A  Blueprint 
for  Changing  National  Priorities  1971- 
76"  in  the  Record:  _ 

Chapter  17.  Consumer  Protection 

A  shift  in  emphasis  is  needed  to  give  con- 
sumer interests  at  least  as  great  a  priority 
as  those  of  business,  industry,  labor  and 
other  organized  groups. 

Protecting  the  American  public  from  dan- 
gerous products  and  deceptive  sales  tech- 
niques is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  proper 
government  re^onslbllity.  Yet,  the  federal 
government  Is  not  now  adequately  meeting 
this  obligation.  Probably  the  major  reason 
for  federal  failures  is  that  consumer  Inter- 
ests are  not  adequately  represented  either  In 
Congress  or  In  administrative  departments 
charged  with  enforcing  protective  laws.  A 
shift  In  national  emphasis  Is  needed  to  give 
consimier  interests  at  least  as  gte&t  a  pri- 
ority as  those  of  business,  industry,  labor 
and  other  organized  groups. 

Our  recommendations  would  necessitate 
both  an  Increase  In  spending  on  consumer 
protection  programs  and  a  significant  reor- 
ganization of  the  machinery  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards.  Congress  has  failed  con- 
sistently to  give  federal  agencies  sufficient 
resources  to  carry  out  consumer  protection 
programs.  However,  It  must  be  stressed  that 
merely  increasing  these  resources  will  not 
solve  consumer  problems.  Reforms  are 
needed  in  the  operation  of  federal  programs 
and  In  some  areas,  new  legislation  will  be 
required.  Above  all,  the  government  must 
demonstrate  a  wllingness  to  aggressively  en- 
force stricter  consumer  protection  standards. 

CX)NSXTMER    PROTECTION    PROGRAMS 

At  least  39  different  federal  departments 
and  agencies  are  responsible  for  protecting 
consumer  Interests.  However,  major  respon- 
sibility is  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  an  Independent  agency. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  Inspects 
food  and  drug  firms  and  tests  products  for 
safety.  At  the  present  time.  It  receives  in- 
sufficient manpower  and  funds,  and  Is  "un- 
able to  cope  with  the  challenge"  •  of  guar- 
anteeing food  and  drug  safety  In  the  Ameri- 
can marketplace.  Inspections  of  the  100,000 
food  processing  plants  and  warehouses  and 
more  than  8,000  drug  manufacturers  are  car- 
ried out  by  a  staff  of  only  652. 

The  entire  PDA  food  program  Is  operated 
by  a  total  staff  of  fewer  than  1,300,  grossly 
Insufficient  personnel  to  test  and  regulate 
all  food  products  on  the  American  market. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  inspectors,  FDA  is 
forced  to  rely  heavily  on  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  self-reguJatlon  by  both  the  food 
and  drug  Industries.  Yet  in  1969,'  follow-up 
Inspections  of  drug  firms  previously  cited 
for  violations  revealed  that  75  per  cent  of 
them  had  failed  to  correct  those  violations 
voltintarlly.  Such  a  finding  strongly  suggests 
the  need  for  further  FDA  regulatory 
activities. 

Insufficient  research  into  the  effects  of 
food  additives — partly   because   of   funding 

» Report  of  PDA  Study  Group  to  ComnalB- 
sloner  Herbert  Lay,  Jr.,  August,  1969. 

•Years  are  federal  Fiscal  Years  unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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deficiencies  has  resulted  lu  the  appearance 
of  dangerous  compounds,  such  as  cycla- 
mates,  In  marketed  food  products.  A  larg^ 
scale  effort  Is  underway  to  reevaluate  more 
than  600  chemicals  already  in  the  market. 
These  chemicals  were  originally  classified 
by  FDA  "Generally  Recognized  as  Safe" 
without  Intensive  investigation  Into  their 
effects. 

The  PDA  has  often  experienced  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  other  de- 
partments performing  related  work.  For 
many  years,  for  example,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Pesticide  Registration  Program* 
operated  with  safety  standards  which  con- 
flicted with  PDA  standards.  The  FDA  prod- 
uct safety  program  has  also  been  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  ten  other  agencies 
test  or  set  standards  for  various  products. 
Poor  Inter-agency  communication,  as  well 
as  lack  of  official  cooperation,  mean  that 
new  standards  are  often  slow  to  be  adopted. 

We  therefore  recommend  an  expansion  of 
FDA  food  and  drug  research  programs  and  in- 
creased Inspections  designed  to  ensvire  com- 
pliance. Sole  responsibility  should  be  given 
the  FDA  for  regulation  of  flammable  fabrics 
and  for  all  mechanical  and  electrical  house- 
hold goods  and  appliances.  (At  the  present 
time,  FDA  and  the  Commerce  Department 
share  Joint  responsibility  in  the  -  areas.)  Pull 
Implementation  of  these  recommendation- 
would  require  Increasing  the  FDA  budget 
from  $79  mUllon  In  1971  to  8161  mUllon  in 
1976. 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (PTC)  Is  charged  with 
Investigation  and  prevention  of  monopolistic 
and  deceptive  practices — Including  eceptlve 
labeling  or  packaging,  false  advertising  and 
the  sale  of  unsafe  or  harmful  products — and 
with  enforcement  of  Truth -in-Lending  pro- 
visions. Its  operations  have  been  hindered  by 
several  factors.  Principally: 

Congress  has  consistently  failed  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  FTC  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities,  particularly 
those  new  responslbilltes  assigned  by  Con- 
gress Itself. 

Limited  reources  have  all  too  frequently 
been  absorbed  »-y  actions  on  minor  violations 
while  larger-scale  frauds  have  p- ntlnued 
unchecked. 

The  Commission  has  relied  too  heavily  on  a 
system  of  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
FTC  regulations. 

Staff  Investigations  have  been  long  and 
drawn  out,  due  primarily  to  poor  operatl  nal 
procedures. 

In  carrying  out  its  overall  mlsslc-,  the  FTC 
has  heen  hampered  severely  by  its  own  mis- 
placed priorities.  Its  concern  with  minor 
labeling  violations  Is  certainly  laudable,  but 
It  is  inappropriate  to  concentrate  large  staff 
and  financial  resources  on  thise  activities  if 
the  result  Is  inadequate  funding  and  person- 
nel for  such  programs  as  combating  of 
serlovis  local  frauds,  effective  policing  of 
advertising  In  national  publications,  and 
enforcement  of  voluntary  compliance 
procedures. 

Disappointing  results  Indicate  tiiat  the  FTC 
has  placed  too  much  reliance  on  its  volxm- 
tary  compliance  system  ,  hereby  .  company 
in  violation  of  the  law,  at  FTC  request,  agrees 
to  alter  Its  practices  in  the  future) .  Although 
this  may  be  an  efficient  way  for  the  PTC  to 
protect  consumers  from  a  multitude  of  Ille- 
gal practices,  it  can  only  prove  effective  If 
supported  by  a  real  threat  of  strong,  prompt 
legal  action.  The  number  of  Instances  Involv- 
ing legal  action — never  significantly  high — 
has  fallen  recently  from  93  in  1963  to  Just  16 
in  1969. 

I^C  Investigations  have  traditionally  been 
extremely  slow;  often  action  is  not  taken  on  a 
case  for  several  years.  And  the  number  of 


•This  program  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  agency,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 
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cases  handled  has  been  shockingly  small. 
In  1969  only  192  new  investigations  of  decep- 
tive consumer  practices  were  opened  by  the 
PTC.  although  the  agency  received  12,000 
complaints  that  year.  Many  more  investiga- 
tions shovUd  be  conducted,  reqviirinc;  addi- 
tional staff  as  well  as  improved  operational 
procedures  within  the  agency. 

Since  the  appointment,  in  the  summer  of 
1970,  of  Miles  Klrkpatrlck  as  chairman,  the 
FTC  has  stepped  up  the  number  of  consumer 
abctlons  and  improved  methods  fo  investi- 
gation and  enforcement  signiflcantly.  To 
allow  the  agency  to  continue  to  expand  its 
activities,  we  recommend  an  Increase  in  the 
budget  of  Its  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
from  $11  million  to  $24  million  by  1967. 

To  extend  federal  regulation  In  yet  weak 
areas,  consumer  legislation  is  needed  regard- 
ing both  credit  and  packaging  regulations. 
We  recommend  that: 

The  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  be 
made  illegal. 

Consumers  be  permitted  to  request  copies 
of  their  credit  ratings  held  by  any  company 
offering  credit,  and  to  submit  further  evi- 
dence of  good  credit  and  request  removal  of 
Incorrect  information.  Failure  by  the  com- 
pany to  comply  with  such  requests  would 
leave  It  liable  to  prosecution. 

Unit  labeling  of  packages  be  required  for. 
all  appropriate  goods,  with  price  per  pound, 
pint,  or  other  unit  of  measure  on  the  con- 
tainer. 

Anti-Trust  Activity:  The  dynamics  of  s 
competitive  economy  normally  operate  to 
keep  prices  down,  thereby  benefiting  con- 
sumers directly.  The  enforcement  of  antl- 
tnist  and  anti-monopoly  laws  serves  to  re- 
move any  abnormal  Impediments  to  market 
competition  and  to  deter  unlawful  exercise 
of  market  power  or  collusion  among  Arms 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  These  laws 
cover  a  variety  of  business  practices.  Includ- 
ing mergers  between  firms,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally vague  and  allow  for  latitude  In  Judging 
Individual  cases.  The  Justice  Department  and 
the  PTC,  which  share  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing these  laws,  should  Intensify  their 
surveillance  and  investigation  of  business 
activities,  and  federal  outlays  should^  in- 
crease from  $19  million  In  1971  to  $22  mil- 
lion by  1976. 

OTHER  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  NEEDS 

Consumer  Protection  Agency:  The  preced- 
ing recommendations  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  PDA  and  PTC  will  do  much  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  federal  consumer 
protection  activities.  However,  poor  coordi- 
nation between  the  39  different  departments 
and  agencies  operating  in  this  area,  and 
failure  of  many  of  them  to  demonstrate  a 
real  commitment  to  consumer  Interests, 
means  organizational  Improvements  are  also 
necessary.  We  therefore  recommend  tha  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  to: 

Coordinate  existing  programs  and  keep 
federal  agencies  advised  of  all  federal  con- 
sumer programs. 

Represent  consumer  Interests  In  proceed- 
ings of  federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
In  court  proceedings  initiated  by  these  de- 
partments or  agencies. 

Make  recommendations  on  programs,  regu- 
lations and  other  decisions  affecting  con- 
sumers and  to  require  agencies  to  recon- 
sider decisions  deemed  Inimical  to  consumers. 
The  new  agency  would  be  required  to  make 
public  the  reasons  for  Its  objections  to  the 
decisions. 

Prevent  violations  of  the  law  or  federal 
regulations  (in  a  similar  manner  to  the  FTC) 
In  cases  wliere  other  department's  actions 
are  Inadequate  gr  In  a  case  of  extreme  ur- 
gency (it  is  not  envisioned  that  this  power 
would  often  be  Invoked). 

Gather  and  disseminate  Information.  In- 
cluding results  of  government  tests,  and  en- 
courage and  support  consumer  education 
programs. 
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CONSX71CSS  LAW  AND  EDUCATION 

There  are  limits  to  what  government  Agen- 
cies can  do  to  protect  consumers.  Adequate 
protection  also  requires  a  citizenry  wltfc  the 
education  tooU  to  protect  Itself.  Incltidlng 
a  mechanism  for  legal  recourse  by  Individ- 
ual consumers  when  fraud  does  occur.  |C\ir- 
rently.  federal  law  concerning  permissible 
legal  action  Is  inadequate.  Legislation!  per- 
mitting consumers  to  band  together  tb  sue 
the  offending  company  (class  action  suits) 
would  give  the  average  consumer  a  |  legal 
recourse  presently  available  only  td  the 
wealthy.  Present  law  requires  each  com- 
plaint In  a  federal  court  to  Involve  ai  simi 
over  $10,000.  We  recommend  that  individuals 
with  claims  of  $10  or  more  be  permlttjed  to 
Join  together  to  reach  this  figure.      J 

Consumers  also  need  legal  protection 
against  contracts  or  agreements  sign^  In 
the  home  as  a  result  of  high  pressure  Idoor- 
to-door  sales  techniques.  We  suggestj  that 
consumers,  In  such  cases,  be  allowed  tq  can- 
cel the  contract  within  seven  days  of|  pur- 
chase without  liability  for  payment. 

None  of  these  recommendations  c^  be 
effective  If  consumers  do  not  know  how  to 
avoid  deception,  how  to  shop  compare  lively 


Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Food  program 

Drugs  and  devices 

Product  safety — 

Program  direction  and  administration. 


Subtotal 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Bureau  ot  Consumer  Protecfon. 

Antitrust  enforcement 

Subsidies  to  low  income  credit  unions: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

National  credit  union  administration. 


Total. 


'  This  table  does  not  show  all  Federal  consumer  projection  activities,  only  those  mentioned  in 
the  text  above. 
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and  to  protect  their  rights,  and  what  re- 
cotirses  are  open  to  them.  For  this  reason, 
the  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency  should 
be  charged  with  {lissemlnatlng  consumer 
Information  and  conducting  education  cam- 
paigns. In  addition,  we  suggest  mandatory 
consumer  education  courses  In  high  schools 
and  special  tedeiaX  programs  aimed  at  edu- 
cating the  lower-Income   consumer. 

PROBLEMS    OF    LOW    INCOME    CONSTTMERS 

-  It  is  likely  that  one  group  of  Americans 
will  continue  to  disproportionately  suffer 
from  consumer  problems  as  a  result  of  vic- 
timization and  exploitation.  The  low  income 
consumer  not  only  has  greater  problems,  but 
is  more  poorly  equipped  to  solve  them  than 
his  more  siffluent  counterpart.  A  lack  of 
mobility  may  restrict  the  geographic  area  in 
which  he  shops.  Local  stores,  generally  small 
with  high  overhead  costs,  may  charge  more 
than  those  in  more  affluent  neighborhoods. 
This  situation  has,  of  course,  created  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  unscrupulous  merchandlzers. 
Because  many  low  Income  consumers  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  their  problems  are 
frustrated  by  a  limited  education  or  back- 
ground, they  are  often  incapable  of  seeking 

TABLE  17:1.-C0NSUMER  PROTECTION  i » 
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assistance  or  taking  action,  even  If  they 
realize  their  legal  rights  are  being  violated. 
We  therefore  recommend : 

An  expansion  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  legal  aid  program  to 
allow  service  of  800,000  more  consvimers  by 
1976.  Outlays  for  this  purpose  would  increase 
from  $12  to  $30  million  by  1976  (see  Chapter 
15). 

An  Increase  In  l^he  constuner  education 
programs  of  local  Community  Action 
Agencies  (CAA's)  and  an  Increase  in  GEO 
grant  funds  for  this  purpose  from  $3.2  to  $6.4 
million  by  1976  (see  Metropolitan  Develop, 
ment  section  budget  for  fimdlng  of  CAA's) . 

Subsidy  of  low  Income  credit  unions 
through  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tratlon  (NCUA) ,  allowing  for  five-year  grants 
to  cover  administrative  and  operating  costs. 
The  OEO  program  which  funds  a  limited 
number  of  these  credit  unions  through  local 
CAA's  should  be  transferred  to  the  NCTTA. 

Decisions  affecting  the  deposit  of  federal 
funds,  and  the  use  to  which  these  funds  may 
be  put,  be  made  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  financial  institutions  which  serve  lower 
income  areas,  or  which  Invest  In  low  Income 
credit  unions. 
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>  Expenditures  on  legal  assistance  for  low  income  consumers  are  contained  in  the  budget  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  and  those  of  local  community  action  agencies  in  the  metro- 
politan development  budget 


PRI- 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

•r  OHIO  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Injclude 
chapter  18  of  the  National  Urban  (joali- 
tion's  "Counterbudget :  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record  : 

Chaptxk  18.  National  Defensb  ai  d 
MrLiTABT  Assistance 

We  must  honestly  recognize  the  ',  lighly 
limited  degree  to  which  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  by  use  of  conventional 
U.S.  military  forces. 

In  the  nuclear  era,  no  level  of  military 
spending  can  quarantee  a  nation  security 
against  external  threats.  Inevitably,  an;  r  level 
of  defense  spending  requires  acceptance  of 
some  level  of  risk.  In  deciding  how  much 
should  be  spent  on  military  forces,  we  miist 
keep  three  broad  propositions  in  miid: 

1.  Military  expenditures  are  not  drectly 
productive.  They  provide  a  protective  shield 
Which  enables  the  United  States  tc  pro- 
gress toward  the  achievement  of  national 
goals,  but  they  do  not  directly  advance  us  to- 
ward any  of  those  goals.  We  should.    ;here- 


fore,  spend  no  more  on  military  expenditures 
than  is  sensibly  needed  for  national  security. 

2.  High  levels  of  defense  spending  are  not 
needed  to  prop  up  our  economy.  The  huge 
backlog  of  other  needs  is  more  than  adequate 
to  fill  any  gap  in  aggregate  demand — after 
appropriate  conversion  and  retraining  meas- 
ures— left  by  reductions  is  defense  spending. 

3.  Defense  spending  should  be  geared  to 
the  scope  and  character  of  predictable  enemy 
threats,  with  due  consideration  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  other  claims  on  national  re- 
sources. It  should  not.  as  Is  often  argued, 
be  pegged  to  ONP. 

Our  assessment  of  defense  needs  for  1973- 
1976  '  must  begin  with  an  examination  of  the 
capabilities  and  Intentions  of  jKrtentlal  ad- 
versaries and  of  oiir  own  military  commit- 
ments to  allied  nations.  We  cannot  project 
the  former  with  any  high  degree  of  certainty 
because  we  cannot  control  them.  We  can, 
however,  reach  some  intelligent  judgments 
based  on  current  evidence  and  recent  trends. 

The  threats  to  United  States  security  can 
be  readily  identified.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
beset  upwn  all  sides  by  enemies,  but  real 
p>otential  threats  do  exist.  Both  Russia  and 
China  possess  sufficiently  military  might  to 
cause  considerable  physical  damage  to  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  know  whether 
either  of  these  nations  would  take  adv<antage 
of  a  future  opportunity  to  advance  its  na- 
tional Interest  by  forcible  use  of  that  military 


I  Years    are    federal     fiscal    years    unless 

otherwise  stated. 


might,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  they  would 
not.  It  Is  because  of  these  Soviet  and  Chinese 
threats  that  we  have  entered  into  security 
agreements  with  more  thsui  40  nations.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  Interpret  the  obligations 
entailed  by  these  agreements  in  terms  of  the 
threats. 

These  same  threats  have  existed  for  more 
than  two  decades — but  they  have  not  re- 
mained static.  Indeed,  in  developing  recwn- 
mended  levels  of  military  spending,  we  mtist 
be  sensitive  to  the  changing  nature  of  ex- 
ternal threats  to  U.S.  security.  Central  among 
recent  changes  are:  1)  the  shattering  of  the 
image  of  a  monolithic  Communist  bloc,  most 
visible  in  Soviet -Chinese  clashes  which  have 
kept  some  troops  of  both  countries  tied  down 
along  their  common  border;  2)  a  new  (more 
conservative)  estimate  of  objectives  achiev- 
able by  major  American  land  Involvement  in 
Asia;  3)  a  current  close  balance  between  U.8. 
and  U.S.S.R.  nuclear  destructive  capabilities, 
but  at  a  much  higher,  and  therefore  more 
dangerous  level  than  existed  a  decade  ago; 
and  4)  a  limited  and  crude  Chinese  nuclear 
capability,  Juxtaposed  against  a  less  impos- 
ing threat  from  Chinese  ground  troops  than 
was  previously  assumed,  due  primarily  to 
logistics  constraints  they  face  beyond  their 
borders. 

Taken  together,  these  general  observations 
strongly  suggest  the  possibility  of  smaller 
U.S.  defense  forces  In  the  1970'8  than  the 
nation  provided  for  In  the  1960'8.  Current 
defense  forces  are  unnecessarily  large  in  re- 
lation to  the  purposes  they  serve.  This  con- 
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elusion  Is  reinforced  by  several  additional 
factors:  (1)  the  strategic  and  technological 
obsolescence  of  much  of  the  surface  Navy; 
(2)  capability  of  many  of  our  allies  to 
shoulder  a  fuller  portion  of  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense;  and  (3)  a  tremendous 
backlog  of  high  priority,  competing  domestic 
claims  on  the  national  dollar: 

With  this  general  backgrotind,  we  need 
next  to  determine  in  greater  detail  what  force 
needs  will  exist  In  the  next  five  years  and 
what  they  are  likely  to  cost. 

We  can  hope  that  the  next  five  years  will 
be  marked  by  heightened  International  co- 
operation in  winding  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  settling  of  the  smaller-scale  con- 
flicts through  negotiations  rather  than  resort 
to  arms.  We  can  hope  for  broadened  recog- 
nition of  the  role,  and  actual  use,  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  agent.  We 
can  hope  that  significant  arms  limitation 
agreements  emerge  from  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  and  any  successor 
talks.  We  must  work  diligently,  through  dip- 
lomatic processes,  to  advance  all  of  these 
ends. 

But  we  cannot  assume  that  any  of  these 
goals  will  be  attained  between  now  and 
1976.  Where  any  are,  we  will  have  then  the 
opportunities  to  cut  military  spending  fur- 
ther. Today,  we  mvist  develop  defense  policies 
without  assuming  any  of  these  improvements 
In  International  understanding. 

This  conclusion  does  not  mean  that  U.S. 
military  forces  must  or  should  remain  static. 
We  already  have  cited  several  changes  in  the 
International  climate  which  do  Indicate  the 
appropriateness  of  a  lower  U.S.  military  pro- 
file in  the  1970's.  Changes  In  U.S.  mUltary 
forces,  though,  must  reflect  technological  and 
political  changes  which  have  occurred  In  the 
world,  not  those  we  wish  would  occur. 

To  simplify  the  analysU,  we  will  begin  by 
examining  the  requirements  for  an  ongoing 
baseline  force  and  then  turn  to  special  ad- 
ditional needs  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  generally 
realized,  but  even  at  the  peak  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  only  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  defense  budget  was  being  spent  to  con- 
duct the  war.  The  remaining  70  per  cent  has 
reflected  the  cost  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  baseline  force.  It  Is,  In  effect, 
the  peacetime  force  that  we  maintain  both 
for  deterrence  of  enemy  attack  and  for  at 
least  the  initial  stages  of  a  conflict,  which 
would  require  invoking  the  commitments  of 
the  United  States.  We  will  examine  in  turn 
the  two  major  components  of  the  baseline 
force — strategic  forces  and  general  purpose 
forces,  each  Including  required  support 
forces. 

STRATEGIC  FOBCES 


Deterrence  of  nuclear  attack  is  the  funda- 
mental purpose  served  by  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  We  deter  such  an  attack  by  pos- 
sessing the  ability  to  Inflict  damage  unac- 
ceptable to  a  nation  which  has  attacked  us. 
Thus,  in  order  to  deter  an  enemy  strategic 
nuclear  attack  with  high  confldence,  we 
must  be  able  to  convince  other  nations  that 
we  have  the  capability  to  absorb  a  massive 
enemy  strike,  delivered  with  little  or  no 
warning,  and  still  strike  back  with  devas- 
tating power. 

We  now  possess  more  than  sufficient  forces 
to  perform  this  mission.  Assuming  the  worst 
about  Soviet  Intentions  and  probable  capa- 
bUitles,  U.S.  strategic  forces  could  destroy 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  total 
population  and  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its 
Industrial  capacity.  The  official  Defense  De- 
partment standard  for  an  effective  deterrent 
requires  destruction  of  20-25  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  population  and  half  Its  Industrial 
capacity. 

Strategic  offensive  forces. — No  efforts 
should  be  stinted  In  pursuit  of  agreements 
on  nuclear  weapon  limitations  at  the  SALT 
talks  or  any  subsequent  international 
forums.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreements,    signlflcant    reductions    In    U.S. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

strategic  forces  are  possible  without 
sacrtflcing  national  security — and  perhaps, 
in  fact,  increasing  security  through  a  gradual 
winding  down  of  the  arms  race.  This  claim 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  recent  trends 
in  the  size  and  composition  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  strategic  forces  continue  during  the 
coming  five  years.' 

Part  of  the  reason  for  otir  current  surplus 
capability  is  the  maintenance  of  a  triple 
deterrent — Polaris  submarines,  Mlnuteman 
land-based  missiles,  and  B-62  and  FB-111 
bombers — with  each  component  by  itself 
sufficient  to  assure  destruction  of  Soviet  or 
Chinese  society  on  a  retaliatory  strike. 

This  redundant  triple  deterrent  can  ba 
reduced.  A  marginal  case  might  be  made  for 
maintaining  a  mixed  strategic  offensive  force 
as  a  hedge  against  the  extremely  low  proba- 
bUlty  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  develop 
some  device  to  cripple  our  Polaris  fleet.  But 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has  said: 
According  to  our  best  current  estimates, 
we  believe  that  our  POLARIS  and  POSEIDON 
submarines  at  sea  can  be  considered  virtually 
invulnerable  today." 

But  maintaining  the  benefits  of  a  mixed 
strategic  force  does  not  require  that  bomber 
or  land-based  missile  forces  be  slgnlflcantly 
modernized  or  even  k^t  at  current  levels. 
The  strategic  advantage  has  now  shifted 
to  sea-based  deterrent  systems  such  as 
Polaris;  bombers  and  land-based  missiles  are 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  enemy  missile  at- 
tack. We  support  current  United  States  plans 
to  convert  31  Polaris  submarines  to  the 
Poseidon  conflgiiratlon  (Involving  essen- 
tially substitution  of  new  missiles  which  can 
carry  ten  warheads  as  opposed  to  three  on 
the  Polaris  missiles)  and  to  expand  funding 
for  the  highly  promising  ULMS  (underwater 
long-range  missile  system),  a  submarine- 
based  system  proposed  as  an  eventual  suc- 
cessor to  Poseidon.  ULMS  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  rushed  into  production;  that  step 
should  be  taken  if  and  only  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  discovered  to  be  successfully  devel- 
oping a  radically  advanced  anti-submarine 
warfare  concept  which  threatens  Poseidon 
survival. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  MIRVlng  of 
the  land-based  Mlnuteman  missiles  (that  is, 
providing  each  of  them  with  several,  rather 
than  one,  nuclear  warheads)  should  imme- 
diately cease;  this  program  is  not  necessary 
for  deterrence  and  would  at  great  expense 
(the  total  program  cost  Is  estimated  to  be 
$5.4  billion;  current  year  spending  Is  about 
$700  million),  serve  only  to  lessen  security 
by  unbalancing  the  arms  race.  Development 
of  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the  B-1,  should 
also  cease.  If  this  program  is  allowed  txi 
proceed.  Us  eventual  cost  is  likely  to  be 
$15  to  $20  billion.  Technological  trends  raise 
doubt  that  we  will  ever  again  need  an 
advanced  design  strategic  bomber;  missiles 
have  a  growing  edge  in  accuracy,  speed,  and 
penetration.  But,  we  can  retain  the  value 
of  a  bomber  force  with  slgnlflcantly  fewer 
planes  than  are  now  on  ready  status.  We 
recommend  phasing  out  by  the  end  of  1973 
two-thirds  of  the  current  27  bomber  squad- 
rons, thereby  saving  $1.2  billion  annually. 
Strategic  defensive  forces. — United  States 
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strategic  defensive  systems  are  leas  extensive 
and  in  total  less  costly  to  maintain  than  the 
offensive  weapons  Just  described.  This  Is  so 
becavise  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our 
strategic  arsenal  is  deterrence,  not  damage 
limitation.'  The  most  Important  and  least 
expensive  of  our  strategic  defensive  forces  is 
an  enemy  missile  warning  system  consisting 
of  radars,  computers,  and  communications 
devices.  This  network  is  designed  to  provide 
us  with  precious  minutes  of  warning  and 
decision-making  time  between  the  spotting 
of  enemy  missiles  and  their  striking  of  UJB. 
targets. 

The  contribution  of  other  existing  and 
proposed  strategic  defensive  systems  Is  highly 
questionable.  The  oldest  and  most  expensive 
to  maintain  of  these  is  the  SAGE — Air  De- 
fense Command,  a  network  of  radar.  Inter- 
ceptor planes,  and  ground-to-air  missiles 
designed  for  defense  against  Soviet  bombers. 
At  one  time,  this  was  a  critical  purpose,  but 
with  a  Soviet  intercontinental  bomber  force 
of  less  than  150  planes  (and  no  sign  of 
Soviet  plans  to  enlarge  or  modernize  that 
force),  air  defense  Is  now  of  much  less  rela- 
tive importance.  We  recommend  phasing  out 
a  major  portion  of  the  remaining  bomber-air 
defense  system  (saving  as  a  result  $800  mil- 
lion a  year — slightly  over  half  of  current 
costs).  We  need  to  retain  essentially  a 
svirvelUance  capability. 

We  also  recommend  the  cessation  of  all 
attempts  to  oi)erate  defensive  systems  which 
would  seek  to  intercept  Russian  or  Chinese 
missiles  launched  toward  U.S.  targets.  Such 
an  approach,  relying  heavily  on  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missiles  such  as  the  Safeguard  system,  of- 
fers very  little  additional  effectiveness  and 
Is  extremely  costly.  Safeguard  outlays  in  1971 
are  expected  to  total  $1.5  billion;  the  cost  of 
the  completed  system  Is  widely  disputed  but 
almost  certain  to  be  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  to  the  extent  the  United 
States  tries  to  Improve  Its  strategic  defensive 
capability,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
would  be  likely  to  consider  their  own  capa- 
bility tat  deterrence  threatened  and  wotild 
add  enough  offensive  foroee  to  nullify  our 
defensive  measures.  Such  a  competition  Is 
expensive,  fruitless,  and  dangerous.  The  eco- 
nomics of  this  competition,  moreover,  favor 
the  offense.' 

Adoption  of  the  above  recommendations, 
supplemented  by  continued  substantial  ex- 
penditures for  associated  research  and  de- 
velopment and  intelligence  activities,  would 
permit  a  reduction  from  $16.3  billion  In  cur- 
rent strategic  outlays  to  $10.5  biUion  in  1978. 
These  measures  would  leave  us  with  an  eif- 
flclent  early  warning  system  and  deterrent 
forces  consisting  of  a  large  but  potentially 
vulnerable  Mlnuteman  force,  a  modest  sized 
bomber  force,  and  the  virtually  invulnerable 
Polarls-Poseldon  fleet.  This  reduced  stra- 
tegic force  would  still  be  more  than  adequate 
in  a  retaliatory  strike  and  woxild  qualify  as 
an  effective  deterrent  by  official  Department 
of  Defense  standards. 

UEJIEKAL  PITRPOSE  FORCES 

The  general  purpose  (or  conventional) 
force  required  relates  more  to  the  support 
of  our  ctMimiitments  to  more  than  40  other 


>  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  vigorously  im- 
proving the  capabilities  of  Its  strategic  sub- 
marine fleet,  but  has  slowed  and  recently 
ceased  construction  of  sites  for  additional 
large  land-based  SS-9  missiles.  The  Soviet 
intercontinental  bomber  force  consists  of  less 
than  150  planes  ana  is  neither  being  enlarged 
or  modernized.  The  Chinese  strategic  missile 
force  which  is  expected  to  materialize,  but 
does  not  yet  exist,  was  described  by  Secretary 
Laird  as  follows:  "for  many  years  to  come 
[It]  will  be  far  too  small  and  will  lack  the 
accuracy  to  pose  a  threat  to  our  strategic 
offensive  capabilities." 

>  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Fiscal  Tear  1971  Defense 
Program   and   Budget,  Feb.   20,   1970,  p.  40. 


<  Damage  limitation  refers  to  a  policy  of 
attempting  to  curtaU  destruction  wreaked 
on  American  cities  and  offensive  missiles  by 
an  enemy  attack.  Systems  employed  to  limit 
such  damage  generally  are  designed  to  work 
by  intercepting  and  destroying  enemy  mls- 
sUes  or  bombers  before  they  reach  American 
targets. 

» It  Is  basically  cheaper  for  one  nation  to 
buy  additional  offensive  missiles  than  It  la 
for  Its  foe  to  buy  enough  defensive  equip- 
ment to  nullify  those  additional  missiles.  Be- 
cause nuclear  weapons  carried  today  by  mls- 
sUes  are  devastatingly  powerful,  a  defensive 
system  guarding  a  dty  or  a  missile  site  can- 
not afford  to  permit  a  single  enemy  missile 
to  reach  that  site. 
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nations  than  to  the  defense  of  our  o\  n  ter- 
ritory. Outlays  for  baseline  genera  pur- 
pose forces  (excluding,  that  is,  special  incre- 
ments for  Vietnam)  are  estimated  a;  846.2 
billion  In  1971.  This  level  of  spending  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  sufficient  general  purpose 
forces  to  maintain  combat  capability  'or  the 
Initial  stages  of  two  major  wars  ar  d  one 
minor  war  simultaneously.*  The  Administra- 
tion has  announced,  however,  that  future 
planning  will  be  based  on  the  capability  to 
wage  only  one  major  war  and  mln(tr  war 
slmultaneoxisly. 

The  Administration  bae  suggested  that 
fewer  men  will  be  needed  to  Implemeiit  this 
posture.  They  have  also  announced  tiat  no 
treaty  commitments  to  allies  will  be  abro- 
gated, although  some  will  be  relnter3reted. 
But  there  remains  a  considerable  l:\cti  of 
clarity  concerning  areas  of  the  world  where 
U.S.  Interests  are  considered  vital,  ana  what 
types  and  numbers  of  general  purpose]  forces 
are  deemed  necessary  to  protect  those  Inter- 
ests. The  President  did  Imply  In  his  firs  i  State 
of  the  World  Message  that  our  major  i  orelgn 
commitments  He  In  Europe  rather  tl  lan  In 
Asia.  But  he  has  revealed  little  of  his  think- 
ing about  the  kinds  and  costs  of  n  llltary 
forces  dictated  by  this  new  doctrine. 

In  order  to  derive  an  estimate  of  forces 
required  to  Implement  these  broad  policies, 
one  must  make  some  reasonable  assuirQ>tlons 
about  the  major  considerations  which  dic- 
tated Administration  development  of  a  new 
doctrine.  The  experience  of  the  past  lecade 
seems  to  contain  three  paramount  lessons 
for  the  use  of  United  States  conventional 
military  forces.  The  likelihood  is  tljat  all 
three  bad  some  shaping  Influence  on  tl  le  new 
doctrine. 

First,  we  must  be  strictly  aware  oj  what 
parts  of  the  world  are  vital  to  U.S.  interests. 
CX^nventional  U.S.  military  forces  shoald  be 
committed  only  where  those  interests  are 
affected.  Treaty  commitments  should  be  In- 
voked only  when  a  common  threat  is  posed 
to  the  United  States  and  an  ally — the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  all  our  treaty  co  mmit- 
ments  were  designed. 

Second,  we  must  honestly  recognise  the 
highly  limited  degree  to  which  foreign  policy 
objectives  can  be  achieved  by  use  o  '  con- 
ventional U.S.  military  forces.  Our  irvolve- 
ment  in  Vietnam  has  proved,  at  a  tragic 
price,  how  ineffective  our  forces  can  Be,  no 
matter  how  well  they  perform,  in  a  gjerlUa 
war  in  an  unlndustrialized  nation. 

Third,  we  must  carefully  evaluate  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  military  equi  oment 
which  will  be  useful  should  our  forces  be 
committed  to  some  future  war.  Experle  ace  in 
Vietnam  has  illustrated  the  llmltatldns  of 
some  kinds  of  highly  sophisticated  equip- 
ment— sophistication  sometimes  results  in 
a  loss  of  reliability  or  flexibility.  In  addi- 
tion, continuing  scrutiny  is  required  t<i  weed 
out  systems  made  obsolete  by  chixiglng 
technology. 

Consideration  of  these  factors  makes  pos- 
sible translation  of  the  Adminlstratlor  "s  an- 
nounced broad  planning  assumption  i  into 
a  statement  of  futiu-e  general  purpose  force 
requirement    guidelines.    In    general,!    they 


•It  is  Important  to  understand  thit  any 
such  planning  ass\unptions  si)eclfying  a 
number  of  contingencies  to  be  prepaiied  for 
call  only  for  the  provision  of  troops  t<j  han- 
dle the  initial  stages  of  a  conflict.  Tile  ob- 
jective Is  to  buy  time,  to  make  RusBla  or 
China — whichever  might  be  an  aggrefesor — 
pause  and  consider  the  nuclear  cataa^phe 
which  might  be  unleashed  as  a  conseduence 
of  Its  continuing  to  press  an  attack  af;alnst 
conventional  U.S.  forces.  These  are  sensible 
assumptions  and  objectives;  the  prosj^t  of 
a  prolonged  conflict  between  conveittlonal 
U.S.  and  Russian  or  Chinese  land  and 'or  sea 
forces  Is  remote  given  the  full  spectrim  of 
military  options  available  to  these  nntlons. 
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suggest:  (a)  a  restrictive  interpretation  of 
U.S.  military  commitments,  with  U.S.  forces 
to  be  sent  into  action  only  where  vital  U.S. 
Interests  are  threatened  by  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union;  (b)  increased  reliance  on 
allies,  particularly  In  Asia,  to  provide  troops; 
(c)  continued  UJ3.  provision  to  allies  of  land- 
based  tactical  aircraft  squadrons;  (d)  in- 
creases In  the  amount  of  weaponry  supplied 
to  all  allies  for  their  ground  and  air  forces; 
(e)  small  reductions  In  airlift-sealift  (al- 
though we  need  a  modernized  seallft  com- 
ponent) and  amphibious  capabilities;  (f) 
restructured  and  better  equipped  U.S.  Re- 
serve forces;  and  (g)  an  emphasis  on  simply 
designed,  reliable  aircraft,  ships,  tactical  mis- 
siles, tanks,  and  other  weapons. 

There  remains  wide  latitude  for  Judge- 
ment as  to  the  prudent  pace  and  size  of 
force  reductions.  Choices  must  be  made 
against  the  yardstick  provided  by  competing 
national  needs,  as  well  as  the  guidelines 
cited  above.  Altogether,  we  suggest  that 
baseline  general  purpose  force  outlays  coxUd 
safely  be  cut  to  $38.8  billion  in  1976,  a  drop 
of  $6.4  billion  from  present  levels.  This 
would  Include  a  decrease  of  approximately 
$1.4  billion  in  the  cost  of  Kurope-orlented 
forces  and  a  savings  of  $5  billion  in  Asia- 
oriented  forces  (the  decrease  in  forces  being 
even  greater  than  the  cost  reductions  due  to 
the  price  increases  Included  in  cost  esti- 
mates). 

European  force  requirements. — The  United 
States  role  in  European  general  purpose 
force  defense  is  to  contribute  to  a  NATO 
deterrent  against  a  conventional  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. Symbolically,  the  most  Important  part 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  has  been  the  four 
Army  divisions  stationed  in  West  Germany. 
These  divisions  represent  only  a  small  part 
of  our  total  NATO  contribution,  which 
also  Includes  three  additional  Army  divi- 
sions, one  Marine  division  and  accompanying 
air  wing,  and  seven  Reserve  divisions — all 
based  in  the  U.S. — plus  16  Air  Force  air 
wings,  foiu-  attack  aircraft  carrier  groups, 
and  a  significant  further  complement  of 
naval  forces.  All  of  these  forces,  of  course, 
also  require  backup  support. 

Controversy  is  growing  over  the  appropri- 
ate size  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO, 
with  the  debate  focused  almost  entirely  on 
U.S.  manpower  levels  in  Europe  Itself.  To 
some  extent,  this  debate  has  been  mis- 
directed. We  agree  that  our  NATO  allies 
should  absorb  a  larger  portion  of  troop  costs 
in  the  European  theatre,'  both  because  of 
their  Improved  economic  ability  to  bear  such 
a  burden  and  because  we  completely  finance 
the  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  which  pro- 
tects NATO  countries  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  We  also  agree  that  the  number  of 
U.S.  troops  oriented  toward  Europe  can  be 
safely  reduced  without  lessening  NATO 
security. 

But  we  differ  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
way  to  achieve  these  ends  is  through  a  re- 
duction m  the  four  U.S.  Army  combat 
divisions  stationed  in  Germany.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  these  divisions  are  among  the 
highest  priority  Items  In  our  military 
arsenal  in  contributing  to  international 
stability.  Their  deterrent  and  symbolic 
values  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  If  these 
American  forces  were  substantially  reduced, 
the  reaction  of  our  NATO  allies  would  likely 
be  either  hasty  attempts  to  reach  accommo- 
dation with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  or  panicked  efforts  to 
augment  existing  military  capabilities,  in- 
cluding acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Neither  of  these  reactions  would  enhance 
European  stability  or  U.S.  security. 
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Instead  of  cutting  into  our  Europe-based 
combat  divisions,  we  recommend  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  support  troops  in  Europe  be 
further  reduced  by  50.000  and  that  one 
Army  division  stationed  In  the  United  States, 
but  oriented  toward  Europe,  be  eliminated 
from  the  force.  Savings  would  exceed  t90o 
million  a  year. 

Reductions  in  our  now  redundant  22-wlng 
Europe-oriented  tactical  aircraft  capability 
should  accompany  these  changes.  The  pres- 
ent surplus  is  among  units  assigned  the 
deep  interdiction  role."  Prospects  for  success 
of  these  missions  in  Europe  are  poor  because 
many  Warsaw  Pact  nation  aircraft  are  pro- 
tected by  shelters,  and  because  highly  de- 
veloped infrastructure  (e.g.  roads,  bridges, 
railroads)  in  Eastern  European  countries  of- 
fers many  alternative  routes  while  those 
shut  down  by  bombing  are  repaired.  We 
already  possess  fully  adequate  numbers  of 
planes  for  air-to-air  combat  and  close  air 
support  roles,  but  new  aircraft  of  a  highly 
maneuverable,  uncluttered  design  are  needed 
for  both  purposes. 

Altogether,  we  recommend  that  one  Navy 
and  four  Air  Force  wings  be  eliminated  (at 
an  average  annual  savings  approaching  $300 
million  per  wing).  In  choosing  which  Air 
Force  wings  to  cut,  it  would  be  wise  to  select 
U.S. -based,  Europe-oriented  wings  in  order 
to  maximize  the  number  of  remaining  wings 
which  could  be  quickly  flown  to  the  Mideast 
and  temporarily  rebased  there  tn  case  such 
a  requirement  emerged.  We  would  not  an- 
ticipate that  U.S.  forces  would  become  di- 
rectly Involved  in  defending  Israel  (although 
the  U.S.  should  continue  to  assist  Israeli 
purchases  of  required  military  equipment), 
but  It  is  prudent  to  retain  the  capability  to 
do  so  effectively. 

Asian  force  requirements. — U.S.  objectives 
and  commitments  in  Asia  are  far  less  clearly 
delineated  than  those  in  Europe.  Our  mili- 
tary involvement  has  changed  in  emphasis 
with  shifting  political  currents.  Major  U.S. 
military  Intervention  since  World  War  n 
has  come  in  two  bursts — Korea  and  Vietnam. 
The  deployment  pattern  of  our  Asia-oriented 
forces  as  we  move  Into  1972  reflects  pri- 
marily lingering  Involvement  with  those  two 
nations,  a  large  complement  of  naval  general 
purpose  forces,  &nd  a  sizeable  group  of  back- 
up ground  troops  spread  over  Pacific  Ocean 
Islands  and  the  western  United  States. 

Major  adjustments  in  these  forces  are  re- 
quired to  conform  with  the  Administra- 
tion's announced  planning  assumptions  and 
the  guidelines  described  earlier.  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  new  Southeast  Asia  land  wars  such 
as  Vietnam  can  only  serve  to  defeat  further 
our  real  national  purposes.  We  should  ex- 
tricate U.S.  ground  forces  from  South  Korea 
and  Thailand  as  expedltiou^y  as  possible,  as 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam  is  reduced.  Vital 
U.S.  interests  currently  exist  only  in  Japan 
and  Taiwan,  excluding  nations  such  as  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  which  provide  quite 
adequately  for  their  own  defense.  And  even 
the  threats  to  Japan  and  Taiwan  are  severely 
limited  by  restricted  Chinese  air  and  am- 
phibious capability. 

As  the  President  has  suggested,  the  future 
U.S.  general  purpose  force  contribution  to 
Asian  allies  should  consist  heavily  of  tactical 
air  wings.  Allies  will  have  to  supply  their  own 
ground  troops.  U.S.  military  assistance  funds 
should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  their  weap- 
onry. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  portion  of 
U.S.   Asia-oriented   forces  should   be  ellml- 


'  Currently  the  United  States  allocates 
7  percent  of  its  ONP  for  defense  spending, 
versus  an  average  of  5  percent  for  ovu:  NATO 
allies. 


•The  primary  assignment  on  deep  inter- 
diction missions  is  destruction  of  supply  and 
cotnmunlcatlons  networks  (e.g.  bridges, 
railroads,  power  plants).  Pilots  on  such  mis- 
sions are  also  sometimes  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  targets  of  opportunity  should  they 
sp>ot  enemy  tanks  or  airplanes  caught  on  the 
grotind. 
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nated  as  part  of  the  implementation  of  this 
new  doctrine.  A  strict  interpretation  of  the 
shift  to  a  one-and-a-half  war  planning  as- 
sumption might  suggest  elimination  of  our 
eight  divisions  and  fifteen  air  wings  now 
oriented  to  this  contingency.  Such  a  move 
would  be  highly  Imprudent.  Four  divisions 
(each  now  costing  about  $800  million  a 
year)  — Including  the  two  now  in  Korea  along 
with  their  tactical  nuclear  weapons — and 
four  wings  could  safely  be  cut.  Air  wings 
can  be  pruned,  despite  their  relatively  In- 
creased Importance  under  the  new  doctrine, 
because  of  the  net  reduction  in  the  number 
of  allied  ground  divisions  requiring  air  sup- 
port. The  Increased  vulnerability  of  aircraft 
carriers  (described  in  detail  below)  suggests 
that  the  major  cut  should  be  made  in  carrier- 
based  wings.  The  kinds  of  aircraft  required 
for  Asia  are  quite  similar  to  those  already 
noted  for  Europe. 

Naval  forces. — Both  recommended  regional 
force  cuts  Include  a  proportionate  share, 
larger  for  Asia,  of  recommended  naval  force 
reductions.  Naval  forces  reqtilre  singling  out 
because,  while  assignable  to  regional  contin- 
gencies, they  also  serve  a  somewhat  Inde- 
pedent  requirement  for  control  of  sea  lanes. 

A  critical  aspect  of  realigning  general  pur- 
pose force  levels  should  be  recognition  of  the 
impact  of  changing  technology  on  surface 
sea  power  requirements. 

The  number  of  missions  which  attack  car- 
riers can  perform  and  the  number  of  targets 
they  can  perform  them  against  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  mostly  due  to  carrier  vul- 
nerability to  modern  tactical  missiles.  The 
number  of  carriers  we  operate  ought  there- 
fore to  be  reduced.  As  already  described  in 
the  regional  analyses,  we  recommend  the  op- 
eration of  only  seven  attack  carriers — four  in 
the  Pacific  and  three  in  the  Atlantic,  Medi- 
terranean, and  Caribbean  combined — rather 
than  the  twelve  now  planned  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  1972.  The  punch  carried  by  car- 
riers is  the  firepower  of  the  tactical  aircraft 
they  launch.  In  many  cases,  the  same  mis- 
sion can  be  performed  by  either  a  carrier- 
based  air  wing  or  a  land-based  Air  Force 
wing.  The  argmnent  for  maintaining  more 
carriers  than  the  seven  we  recommend  rests 
on  the  claimed  loss  of  overseas  land  bases 
for  use  by  Air  Force  wings.  However,  the  con- 
tingency that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend a  nation  while  being  denied  the  use  of 
its  bases  must  be  considered  highly  unlikely. 

Reductions  in  attaick  carriers  automatically 
make  possible  similar  cutbacks  in  destroyers 
and  other  vessels  which  accompany  them  as 
part  of  a  vast  flotilla,  the  carrier  task  force. 
Altogether,  about  $450  million  would  be 
saved  annually  for  each  carrier  task  force 
retired.  Changing  technology  has  also  re- 
duced to  below  marginal  levels  the  contribu- 
tion of  anti-submarine  warfare  carriers,  due 
to  increased  carrier  vulnerability  and  the 
development  the  land-based  P-3C  airplane 
for  the  same  mission.  The  remaining  anti- 
submarine carriers  should  also  be  scrapped. 
That  action  would  save  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion in  annual  operating  costs  (including 
support  costs) ,  and  eliminate  any  possible 
need  to  purchase  S-3A  airplanes  to  replace 
older  models  now  stationed  on  those  carriers. 

Pay. — Our  estimate  of  outlays  required  to 
support  these  and  other  U.S.  general  purpose 
forces  depends  significantly  on  assumptions 
about  military  pay  levels  and  the  degree  of 
investment  in  new  weapons  systems.  We  pro- 
vide for  future  percentage  pay  Increases  for 
all  military  personnel  equal  to  the  percentage 
increases  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  No 
provision  is  made,  however,  for  any  special 
additional  pay  boost  for  non-careerists  at 
the  bottom  grades  of  the  enlisted  ranks.  We 
favor  movement  toward  all-volunteer  armed 
force,  but  because  only  2,015,000  military 
personnel  would  be  required  under  our  rec- 
ommended force  levels,  nearly  sufBclent  num- 
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bers  of  enlistments  would  be  forthcoming* 
to  preempt  the  need  for  pay  supplement 
inducements.  Complex  questions  concerning 
social  equity  and  the  racial,  ethnic,  and 
regional  composition  of  the  armed  forces  are 
Involved  in  the  issue  of  retaining  the  draft 
versus  seeking  an  all-volunteer  force.  The 
determining  factor,  in  our  Judgment,  is  that 
the  $3-4  billion  required  annually  to  attract 
sufficient  volunteers  if  the  draft  were  elimi- 
nated could  more  equitably  be  Invested  to- 
ward further  raising  the  level  of  guaranteed 
income  support  for  the  general  population — 
just  to  cite  one  among  several  desirable  social 
goals  which  could  not  othervrlse  be  met  in 
our  recommended  budget. 

Another  important  reason  for  retaining  the 
draft  is  to  ensure  that  adequate  numbers  of 
persons  will  be  induced  to  Join  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard.  Envisaged  as  part  of  the 
force  levels  recommended  in  this  chapter  is  a 
restructured  Reserve  component  of  slightly 
reduced  size,  with  the  battalion  rather  than 
the  division  as  the  basic  building  block.  If 
these  Reserve  forces  are  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  though,  they  must  be  kept  at  a 
higher  level  of  readiness  and  provided  with 
better  equipment  and  leadership  than  they 
currently  enjoy. 

Modernization. — Our  projections  for  weap- 
ons procurement  and  modernization  assume 
continuation  of  recen*.  proportions  between 
operating  and  Investment  costs.  This  means 
that  considerable  funding  would  be  available 
to  modernize  forces,  but  that  fiinds  would 
not  be  used  to  pursue  refinements  of  large 
systems  to  achieve  small  Increments  in  effec- 
tiveness. This  critical  distinction  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  difference  of  more  than  S5 
billion  in  the  1972  general  purpose  force  out- 
lays recommended  by  the  Administration  and 
the  recommendations  of  this  report.  Com- 
pelling needs  for  moderiLization  do  exist. 
Notable  examples  include  seallft,  close  air 
support  aircraft,  and  air  combat  fighters  for 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  No  sound 
rationale  exists  though  for  procuring  waste- 
fully  expensive,  oversophlstlcated  systems  like 
the  F-14  and  F-15  fighter  aircraft,  the  MBT- 
70  tank,  nuclear  destroyers  and  support  ships, 
or  the  S-3A  carrier-based  anti-submarine  air- 
pltine.  In  far  too  many  such  cases,  the  extra 
costs  above  those  for  more  simply  designed 
and  more  reliable  alternative  systems  promise 
to  yield  little  or  no  return  in  useful  capa- 
bility. In  some  Instances,  no  new  system  of 
any  type  is  needed. 

Efficiency  measures. — ^All  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion has  focused  on  force  levels.  Much 
recent  public  attention  has  been  given  po- 
tential savings  from  elimination  of  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  defense  operations.  The 
most  thorough  documentation  of  such 
weaknesses,  with  accompanying  reform 
recommendations,  was  provided  in  the 
Pltzhugh  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  report. 
While  putting  an  accurate  price  tag  on  the 
total  amount  of  potential  savings  Is  most 
difficult,  many  nallitary  analysts  suggest  it 
could  easily  total  several  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Our  calculations  assume  that  defense 
managers  will  be  able  to  offset  approximately 
$600  million  of  annual  price  Increases 
through  a  yearly  productivity  gain  of 
slightly  more  than  1  per  cent,  made  possible 
by  such  operating  improvements. 

VIETNAM 

A  defense  budget  based  upon  the  above 
changes  could  involve  cuts  totalling  $11  bil- 
lion in  spending  for  baseline  forces  by  fiscal 
year  1976.  These  cuts  are  in  addition  to  the 


•The  Gates  Commission  and  other  defense 
manpower  exx)erts  suggest  that  a  2,000,000 
man  force  is  about  the  breakeven  point;  for 
force  sizes  below  that  level,  no  extra  pay 
would  be  required  to  create  an  all-volunteer 
force. 
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expected  decrease  in  outlays  due  solely  to 
Vietnam,  which  In  1971  totalled  about  $13 
billion. 

Continued  U.S.  Involvement  in  a  war  in 
Vietnam  has  tragic  consequences  for  many 
facets  of  national  will,  energies,  and  re- 
sources. The  rapid  withdrawal  of  remaining 
American  forces  should  enjoy  the  highest 
national  priority.  Our  projections  assume 
250,000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  on  July  1, 
1971,  consistent  with  the  Administration 
forecast  and  current  withdrawal  rates.  Even 
with  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  by  December  1972,  outlays  of  $6.1 
biUion  are  estimated  to  be  required  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  Annual  outlays  of  approximately 
$1  billion  in  1974  and  beyond  refiect  con- 
tinuing financial  support  of  South  Vietna- 
mese forces. 

The  central  conclusion  about  national 
priorities  to  be  drawn  from  this  analysis 
is  that  a  war  which  has  consumed  nearly 
$100  billion  in  federal  funds  during  the  past 
six  years  will  require — based  on  our  pro- 
jections— only  10  per  cent  of  that  amount 
durng  the  next  five  years. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  major  changes  in  the  size  and 
composition  of  U.S.  military  forces  are  de- 
manded between  1971  and  1976.  In  several 
Instances — notably  research  on  a  new  sea-' 
based  strategic  deterrent  system  (ULMS), 
seallft  capacity,  and  modernization  of  Re- 
serve forces — significant  spending  increases 
are  recommended. 

These  increases  are  more  than  matched  by 
recommended  major  decreases  in  spending 
stemming  primarily  from  five  factors: 

Improved  management  and  operating 
efficiencies; 

Elimination  without  replacement  of  sys- 
tems rendered  obsolete  by  changing  tech- 
nology, combined  with  careful  scrutiny  and 
prvmlng  of  new  weapons  system  moderniza- 
tion; 

Elimination  of  wastefully  duplicative 
strategic  deterrent  forces  and  a  cessation  of 
attempts  to  build  and  operate  strategic  de- 
fensive systems  such  as  Safeguard; 

An  enlarged  defense  manpower  and  dollar 
burden  assumed  by  U.S.  allies  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia;  and 

An  end  to  U.S.  military  involvement  In 
Vietnam  (except  for  a  residual  $1  billion  an- 
nual military  assistance  contribution ) . 

Altogether,  we  recommend  that  VS.  mili- 
tary spending  decrease  from  $74.5  biUion  in 
1971  to  roughly  $80  bilUon  in  1972  and  $50 
biUion  during  the  following  four  years.  Ex- 
cluding Vietnam  spending,  the  five-year  de- 
cline would  be  only  from  $61  to  $49  billion. 

In  constructing  a  defense  budget,  it  is 
important  to  keep  clear  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  minimally  required  to  defend 
the  United  States  and  what  additional  incre- 
ment we  feel  It  prudent  to  bear  in  order  to 
foster  our  interests  In  the  world  at  large. 
Pure  defense  of  continental  United  States 
territory  actually  costs  very  little  in  compari- 
son to  the  total  size  of  our  so-called  "na- 
tional defense"  budget.  Of  the  sums  above, 
spending  that  is  directly  related  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  would 
shift  only  from  $30  billion  in  1971  to  $26 
billion  in  1976,  primarily  as  a  result  of  rec- 
ommended reductions  in  strategic  forces.  The 
residual,  which  constitutes  U.S.  military 
assistance  (broadly  defined)  to  the  defense 
of  allied  nations,  would  decline  from  $44 
bUUon  to  $24  billion. 

In  fact,  the  term  "national  defense"  is  a 
highly  misleading  description  of  the  total 
purposes  served  by  U.S.  military  spending. 
We  commonly  refer  to  the  whote  by  one  of  its 
parts.  A  more  strictly  accurate  descriptive 
term  for  U.S.  military  spending  might  be 
"national  defense  and  military  assistance," 
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at 


tUan 


after  the   two   central   purposes.   The 
"military     assistance"     here     has     a 
broader    connotation — representing 
military  forces  ezcee<llng  those  required 
defend    continental   U.S.   territory — i 
the  conventional  reference  to  arms 
and  sales  to  other  nations.'" 

We  think  this  distinction  Is  a  useful 
which  can  add  precision  to  discussion 
Itary   force   requirements.   But   beyon(  i 


term 

much 

VS. 

to 

in 

grants 


"The  total  spent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  arm  foreign  nations  Is  varlouily  es- 
timated between  $4  and  97  billion  a  year. 
The  wide  variance  In  estimates  Is  due  to 
different  definitions  about  what  should  be 
included,  from  a  mixture  of  cash  gifts,  sales 
for  credit  or  cash,  military  advisory  missions, 
gifts  from  a  stockpile  of  "excess"  wejipons. 
and  use  of  foreign  currencies  generalted  by 
other  programs  for  weapons  purchased.  The 


(f 


one 
mll- 
that 
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purpose,  the  distinction  Is  admittedly  artifi- 
cial. The  United  States  does  have  a  stake  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  would  be  short- 
sighted to  turn  our  backs  on  the  Interna- 
tional political  cUmate.  to  forego  ovir  leverage 
In  reducing  tensions.  In  a  nuclear  age.  every 
nation  stands  to  lose  from  a  conflagration 
unforestalled  or  unchecked. 

A  summary  description  of  the  VS.  defense 
forces  which  would  exist  during  1976  If 
our  recommendations  were  Implemented  Is 
provided  In  the  following  table.  A  few  com- 
ments about  the  capabilities  of  that  force 
are  In  order. 

The  U.S.  defense  forces  which  would  exist 


May  21,  1971 


Actual 
1964 


Military  personnel  >  (in  thousands): 

Anny 972 

Navy 667 

Manne  Corps 190 

Air  Forea 856 

Total 2.685 

Strategic  forces: 

Minuteman  (missiles) 600 

Titan  II  (missiles) 54 

Polaris  (submarines/missiles) 21/336 

Poseidon  (submarines/missiles). 0 

Strategic  bombers » 1,  277 

Manned  fighter  interceptor  squadrons.  40 

Army  air  defense  firing  batteries 107 


•  All  figures  are  as  of  June  30  of  the  cited  year. 

>  With  only  very  minor  exceptions,  these  are  the  recoiimended  force  levels  for  the  entire  period 
from  the  end  of  1973  through  1976. 


only  such  aid  considered  In  this  chapter  Is 
the  "Military  Assistance  Program"  and  "Sup- 
port of  Other  Nations"  (mostly  special  aid 
for  Southeast  Asia).  Outlays  for  these  pro- 
grams were  $2.5  blUlon  In  1971. 

TABLE  18:1.— SUMMARY  MILITARY  FORCE  TABLE' 


by  1976  (summarized  In  Table  18:1)  If  our 
recommendations  were  Implemented  would 
be  fully  adequate  to  deter  any  concerted 
strategic  or  conventional  attack  on  the 
United  States  Itself.  The  devastating  second- 
strike  destructive  capability  of  the  Invul- 
nerable  Poseidon  fleet,  supplemented  by 
bombers  and  Minuteman  missiles,  would 
deter  any  strategic  attack.  Even  If  some 
other  nation  had  the  transportation  and 
logistics  capability  (which  none  does)  to 
launch  a  major  conventional  assault  on  the 
VS.,  our  modest  conventional  forces  would 
qxilckly  fend  them  off.  The  United  States 
would  also  continue  to  possess  the  strongest 
and  largest  military  forces  In  the  world  ear- 
marked for  defense  of  other  nations.  Alto- 
gether then,  we  feel  confident  our  recom- 
mended changes  In  U.S.  military  forces  could 
be  made  without  endangering  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 


Adminis- 
tration 
Actual    proposed 
1970  1972 


Urban  coalition 
recommendations 


1972 


>1976 


1,322 
792 
260 
791 


942 
704 
206 
753 


800 
540 
190 
670 


702 
502 
190 
621 


3.066 

1.000 
54 

41,«56 

0 

516 

14 

40 


2,505 

1,000 

54 

«  34/544 

«  7/112 

510 

11 

21 


2,200 

1,000 

0 

34/544 

7/112 

380 

7 

12 


2,015 

1,000 
0 
0 

31/496 

190 

5 

8 


General  purpose  forces: 
Land  forces: 

Army  divisions 

Marine  Corps  divisions. 

Tactical  air  forces: 

Air  Force  wings 

Navy  attack  wings 

Marine  Corps  wings 

Naval  forces: 

Attack  carriers 

Antisubmarine  carriers 

Nuclear  attack  submarines 

Escort  ships 

Amphibious  assault  ships 

Airlift  and  sealift  forces: 
Aircraft  squadrons: 

C-5A 

C-141  and  other 

Troopships,  cargoships,  and  tankers. 


Adminis- 

Urban 

coalition 

tration 

recommendations 

Actual 

Actual 

proposed 

1964 

1970 

1972 

1972 

>1976 

16H 

mi 

13^4 

12H 

IIM 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

23 

21 

19 

18 

IS 

13 

11 

8 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

15 

12 

9 

7 

9 

4 

4 

0 

0 

19 

46 

56 

56 

60 

265 

231 

227 

150 

130 

139 

99 

76 

30 

80 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

32 

17 

13 

14 

14 

100 

113 

98 

90 

90 

>  Active  duty  military  personnel,  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

<  Staff  estimate  of  allocation  between  Polaris  and  Poseidon. 

<  B-52,  B-58,  and  FB-IU  bombers  in  the  active  aircraft  inventory. 


Finally,  we  must  reiterate  the  uncertain- 
ties about  military  plans  and  intentions  of 
other  nations.  Otir  recommendations  far  VS. 
military  forces  are  dependent  upon  tbe  In- 
ternational political  and  mllltaiy  assump- 
tions set  forth  In  the  text.  No  five-year  plan 


should  ever  constitute  a  rigid  operating 
guideline;  the  United  States  must  constantly 
and  diligently  reexamine  the  military  threats 
facing  It.  To  the  extent  that  future  projec- 
tions of  the  behavior  of  other  nations  differ 
from  thoee  we  have  assumed,   U.S.   forces 


should  be  adjusted  appropriately  from  the 
levels  and  composition  we  have  recom- 
mended. Based  on  ctirrent  knowledge,  we 
consider  our  recommendations  an  appro- 
priate set  of  defense  policies  for  the  1973- 
1976  period. 


T 

kBLE  18i-NATI0NAL  DEFENSE  AND  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE- 
[OuHays.  in  millions  of  current  dollars] 

-MAJOR  PURPOSES 

Administration  i 

Urban  coalition  recommendations 

Estimated 
1971 

Proposed 
1972 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Strategic  and  related  forces                 

16,340 

16, 470 

53,630 

5,900 

12,  510 

41,830 

5,900 

11,380 

37,255 

1,700 

11,025 

36,525 

1,000 

11.070 

37,  915 

1,040 

10, 510 

45. 160 

38.815 

Vietnam 

13,000 

1,100 

Total            

74.500 

76,000 
70,100 

60,240 
54.340 

50,355 
48,635 

48,550 
47,550 

50,025 
48,985 

50,425 

Total  excluding  Vietnam                                  

61.500 

49,325 

>  Only  the  totals  have  been  made  available  by  the  adi 

TABLE  1 

linistratton.  Allocations  are  based  on  staff  estimates. 

I:3.-NATI0NAL  DEFENSE  AND  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE-BUDGET  PROGRAM  CATEGORIES 
lOutlays,  In  millions  of  current  dollars] 

Administration 

Urban  coalition  recommendations 

Estimated, 
1971 

_            . 

1972' 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

7,900 

7,500 
24, 575 
5,600 
1,100 
3.000 
5,500 
9.200 
14.500 
1,600 
2,400 
1,025 

5.330 
20,450 
5,185 
1,480 
2.475 
4.585 
6,345 
9,860 
1,320 
2,5iO 
700 

4,660 
16,200 
5,020 
1,400 
2,655 
4,485 
4,590 
7,100 
1.195 
2,230 
800 

4,390 
15,  595 
5,110 
1,315 
2.800 
4,600 
4,365 
6,825 
1.090 
1,560 
900 

4,310 
16,210 
5,150 
1,415 
2,900 
4,705 
4.570 
7.035 
1,205 
1,625 
900 

3,100 

General  purpose  forces 

24, 370 

16,600 

5,400 

5.265 

Airlift  and  sealift 

1,400 

1,445 

2.700 

2,960 

5,200 

5,440 

Central  supply  and  mjintenance                               .  . 

8,450 

4,630 

13,950 

7,165 

Administration  and  associated  Ktivtties 

1,600 

1,225 

Support  of  other  nations 

2,400 

1,695 

Military  assistance  program  .    

1,130 

900 

Total       

74,500 

76,000 

60,240 

50,335 

48,550 

50,025 

50,425 

1  Only  the  totals  have  been  made  available  by  the 

dministration.  Allocations  are  based  on  minor  staff  adjustments  to  translate  administration-supplied  total  obligational  authorKy  to  outlays. 
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COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76— CHAPTER  19 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


OF    NrW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  19  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76" 
in  the  Record. 
Chaptkr   19.   Foreign  Economic  Assistance 

As  a  matter  of  national  integrity,  a  coun- 
try founded  on  the  principle  of  human 
brotherhood  must  carry  this  idea  beyond  its 
own  borders  no  less  than  practice  it  within. 

The  substantial  cuts  recommended  In  the 
national  defense  and  mlUtary  assistance 
budget  herald  no  return  to  isolationism.  We 
strongly  urge  that  decreases  In  military  as- 
sUtance  be  accompanied  by  well-Justified 
Increases  In  economic  assistance  to  develop- 
ing nations. 

THE  CLIMATE  FOE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  past  15  years  have  witnessed  a  remark- 
able. If  sometimes  perplexing,  era  of  growth 
and  development  In  the  less  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world.  During  that  time,  inter- 
national cooperation  to  encourage  develop- 
ment has  been  of  a  nature  and  on  a  scale  new 
to  history.  As  might  be  expected,  the  results 
achieved  have  varied  greatly  from  country 
to  country.  Social  and  economic  conditions 
In  some  nations  seem  more  desperate  now 
than  15  years  ago.  Other  nations,  such  as 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Israel,  have  ex- 
perienced remarkable   growth. 

The  average  GNP  grovrth  rate  for  the  less 
developed  nations  during  the  past  decade  has 
been  5  per  cent.  Population  Increase  cut  this 
rate  to  only  2.5  per  cent  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
but  even  this  economic  growth  rate  repre- 
sents a  remarkable  acceleration  by  historical 
standards.  Behind  these  statistics  He  sig- 
nificant instances  of  progress  In  buUdlng  In- 
frastructure, large  Increases  In  school 
enrollment,  and  reductions  In  mortality 
through  disease  control. 

Progress  is  now  Imperiled  by  a  slackening 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
nations,  notably  tbe  United  States.  Just  at  a 
time  when  the  general  climate  for  the  pro- 
ductive use  of  Increased  capital  flows  to  the 
less  developed  nations  Is  quite  favorable. 
Many  of  these  countries  now  have  the  ex- 
perience, desire,  and  trained  personnel  to 
shape  their  own  development  priorities;  they 
are  also  mobilizing  more  Investment  re- 
sources themselves.  For  these  reasons,  such 
countries  now  have  the  capacity  to  absorb 
billions  more  aid  dollars  annually. 

There  are  additional  favorable  trends. 
Other  Industrial  countries  have  steadily  ex- 
panded their  development  assistance  so  that, 
taken  together,  their  share  now  equals  that 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition.  Interna- 
tional financial  organizations  have  grown 
both  in  experience  and  resources.  These  or- 
ganizations now  make  more  than  half  of  all 
development  loans. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  In  the  1970's  wUl  determine 
whether  these  auspicious  trends  are  nurtured 
or  frustrated.  U.S.  aid  still  accounts  for  half 
the  world  contribution,  and.  by  its  extent, 
sets  the  tone  and  pace  of  the  other  aid- 
giving  nation's  efforts.  In  a  framework  of 
world  economics,  we  should  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  sobering  Tact  that  the  United 
States,  with  but  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population,  consumes  37  percent  of  the 
earth's  resources.  It  Is  In  the  context  of  all 
these  factors,  and  with  the  same  vision  of 
domestic  economic  justice  and  social  well- 
being  shaping  this  entire  budgetary  frame- 
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work,  that  U.S.  trade  and  assistance  policies 
shotild  be  shaped. 

WORLD  TRADX 

The  first  requirement  for  rapid  Interna- 
tional development  U  a  continuing,  vigorous 
expansion  ol  world  trade.  This  will  be  pos- 
sible only  If  Iklvanced  countries  remove  many 
obstacles  to  iAe  growth  of  export  earnings  for 
less  developed  economies,  as  well  as  encour- 
age the  flow  of  private  capital  to  these  na- 
tions. Low-Income  countries  will  not  be  able 
to  develop  if  a  recent  new  wave  of  protection- 
ist sentiment  In  the  United  States  gains 
force.  Rather,  what  Is  needed,  among  other 
measures,  is  an  untying  <■  of  bUateral  develop- 
ment lending  and  an  International  agree- 
ment extending  temporary  tariff  preferences 
to  developing  countries  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  These  recommendations  Imply  a 
need  for  fundamental  revisions  in  Interna- 
tional economic  relations  and  structtires. 

THE   tr.8.    ASSISTANCE    PROGiAM 

The  existing  foreign  economic  assistance 
program  of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  not  one 
of  which  we  can  be  proud.  American  economic 
assistance  has  actually  been  decreasing  whUe 
the  capacity  of  developing  countries  to  use 
aid  has  Increased.  Since  1963,  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  has  fallen  from  $3.6  blUlon  to  the  $3.0 
billion  estUnated  for  1971.« 

Purposes:  This  decline  results  from  and 
reflects  a  great  deal  of  public  confusion  about 
the  purposes  of  foreign  economic  assistance. 
We  have  been  disappointed  with  the  accom- 
plishments primarily  because  we  have  been 
misled  In  our  expectations.  The  President's 
Task  Force  on  International  Development 
(the  Peterson  Task  Force)  commented  In  Its 
report  to  the  President: 

This  country  should  not  look  for  gratitude 
or  votes,  or  any  speclflc  short-term  foreign 
policy  gains  from  our  participation  In  inter- 
national development.  Nor  should  It  expect  to 
Influence  others  to  adopt  U.S.  cultural  values 
or  institutions.  Neither  can  It  assume  that 
development  will  necessarily  bring  political 
stability.  Development  Implies  change — polit- 
ical and  social,  as  well  as  economic — and  such 
change,  for  a  time,  may  be  disruptive." 

The  compelling  rationale  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  Is  a  blending  of  idealism 
and  self-Interest  broadly  construed.  The 
moral  Imperative — to  do  Justice,  to  reepond  to 
needs  In  a  humanitarian  fashion,  to  share — 
Is  strong  and  Important,  but  Insufficient  by 
Itself  to  build  the  consensus  for  an  effective 
foreign  aid  program.  The  cUnchlng  rugu- 
ment  Is  that  aid  will  serve  the  United  States' 
self-interest.  Quoting  from  the  Peterson  re- 
port again: 

.  .  the  developing  countries  contain  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  pc^ulaUon.  Their  future 
success  or  failure  will  Influence  profoundly 
the  kind  of  world  we  live  In.  The  nations  of 
the  world  are  growing  more  lnt€rdei)endent — 
In  trade.  In  finance.  In  technology,  and  In  the 
critical  area  of  political  change.  U.S.  decision- 
making In  such  Important  areas  as  military 
expenditures  will  be  Influenced  by  the 
amounts  of  turbulence  In  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  and  U.S.  prosperity 
win  be  Influenced  by  their  economic  progress. 
Our  goal,  therefore,  should  be  to  provide 
foreign  economic  assistance  to  help  create 
self-reliant  societies  In  developing  countries, 
which,  In  turn,  will  contribute  to  an  expanded 
world  economy  with  Improved  prospects  of 
world  peace.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal. 


>  Tying  of  aid  Is  a  requirement  that  a 
country  receiving  development  grants  or 
loans  spend  the  money  In  the  donor  country. 

» Years  are  federal  Fiscal  Years  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

» U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  in  the  1970's:  A 
New  Approach,  Report  to  the  President  from 
the  Task  Force  on  International  Develop- 
ment, March,  1970  (Washington:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1970),  p.  2. 
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we  must  slgnlflcantly  change  not  only  our 
expectations,  but  also  the  structure  of  pres- 
ent economic  assistance  programs. 

Emphasis  on  Multilateral  Aid:  Nearly  all 
economic  assistance  experts  agree  that  a  high- 
er proportion  of  aid  should  be  channeled 
through  International — or  multilateral — in- 
stitutions, rather  than  provided  bilaterally. 
Among  the  advantages  of  operating  through 
multUateral  Institutions  generally  are:  a)  a 
larger,  more  equal  status  and  voice  for  de- 
veloping nations  In  shaping  their  own  devel- 
opment priorities;  b)  a  diminished  presence 
and  consequently,  less  of  an  aura  of  paternal- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  donor  nations;  and  c) 
Improved  coordination  of  development  pro- 
grams. Even  with  these  advantages,  however, 
expanded  multilateral  aid  allocations  will 
only  be  effective  if  accompanied  by  a 
strengthening  of  the  ald-dlspensing  institu- 
tions; past  deficiencies  In  the  major  multi- 
lateral Institutions  have  greatly  hampered 
potential  achievements. 

Currently,  only  15  per  cent  of  U.S.  economic 
assltance  is  channeled  through  mxiltllateral 
institutions;  we  recommend  this  portion  be 
Increased  by  stages  to  60  per  cent  by  1976, 
while  bilateral  aid  funding  Is  maintained  at 
current  levels  In  real  terms. 

Guidelines  for  Bilateral  Aid:  One  other  Im- 
portant way  of  making  the  U.S.  aid  role  less 
political  is  to  focus  Increasingly  on  problems 
and  less  on  countries  in  dlsp>enslng  bilateral 
aid. 

The  number  one  priority  should  be  family 
planning  programs.  "No  other  phenomenon." 
reported  the  1969  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Development  to  the  World  Bank  (the 
Pearson  Commission),  "casts  a  darker 
shadow  over  the  prospects  for  International 
development  than  the  staggering  growth  of 
population."*  This  priority  Is  particularly 
appropriate  in  the  context  of  the  similar 
emphasis  we  are  recommending  for  family 
planning  programs  and  research  In  the 
United  States  (see  Chapter  12). 

The  second  priority  should  be  given  to 
welfare  and  emergency  relief,  mostly  In- 
volving provision  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. This  would  be  a  continuation  of  cur- 
rent programs  deslgn^ed  to  relieve  human 
suffering  and  to  Improve  nutrition  In  more 
than  one  hundred  countries. 

In  selecting  additional  assistance  projects, 
priority  should  be  given  to  those  areas  where 
the  United  States  possesses  distinctive  com- 
petence. Particularly  strong  cases  can  be 
made  for  programs  utilizing  our  agricultural 
expertise  and  business  management  skills. 
The  assumption  by  International  agencies 
of  an  enlarged  role  would  pro'vlde  a  desirable 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  become 
more  flexible  In  Its  bilateral  program.  As  the 
largest  single  source  of  development  assist- 
ance, we  are  subjected  to  the  constraint  of 
responding  to  high  numbers  of  demands  and 
entreaties.  Shedding  our  premier  status  as 
direct  aid  dispenser  will  give  vis  more  selec- 
tivity. The  choices  we  make  will  be  Important 
becatise  the  magnitude  of  our  bUateral  aid 
program  will  remain  substantial. 

There  are  three  major  considerations  which 
should  govern  our  selection  of  programs 
within  problem  areas.  First,  U.S.  bilateral 
aid  sibould  foster  Innovative  approaches; 
more  heretofore  untried  ventures,  with 
higher  acceptable  risks.  sho\ild  be  under- 
taken than  In  the  past.  Second,  bilateral 
aid  should  contribute  meaningfully  to  de- 
veloinnent  needs  as  perceived  by  the  re- 
cipient nation.  This  does  not  Imply  grants 
without  any  strings.  Rather,  it  suggests 
granting  aid  where  a  conjvmctlon  exists  be- 
tween U.S.  Interests  and  recipient  nation 
priorities. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  bilateral  aid 
should  advance  U.S.   Interests,  broadly  de- 


« Commission  on  International  Develop- 
ment, Partners  in  Development  (Praeger, 
1969) .  p.  66. 
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fined.  Tbes«  interests  are  far  broa<  er  than 
jxist  economic  growth  and  short-nin  stra- 
tegic security — concerns  too  often  In  past 
years  held  to  be  paramount.  The  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  advanced  moet 
effectively  through  programs  that  ensure 
broad  public  participation  within  leclpient 
nations  In  the  allocation  and  benefit  sharing 
of  U.S.  aid.  In  the  words  of  the  feterson 
Task  Force: 

Development  Is  more  than  economic 
growth.  Popiilar  participation  and 
perslon  of  the  benefits  of  development 
among  all  groups  In  society  are  ossentlal 
to  the  building  of  dynamic  and 
nations.    U.S.    development   policies 


It  should  be  a 
to  help 


contribute  to  this  end. 

cardinal  aim  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 

build   an   equitable   political   and   eiionomlc 

order    In    which    the    world's    peopl  s,    their 

governments,    and    other    institutions    can 

effectively   share   resources   and   kndwledge. 

Under  this  policy  prescription  aid  should 
be  employed  to  further  and  encourige  the 
efforts  of  those  governments  which  ajie  worJc- 
ing  toward  very  broad  reform — in  Ian  d-hold- 
Ing  patterns,  distribution  of  other  private 
wealth,  and  reform  of  political  lnstl)tutlons. 

The  form  of  economic  assistancfe  itself 
should  also  be  changed.  During  the  Marshall 
Plan  era,  when  the  focus  was  on  aiding  In- 
dustrial economies,  more  than  90  peicent  of 
the  assistance  from  the  principal  ir.S.  aid 
agency  was  on  a  grant  basis.  During  the 
1960's,  when  our  aid  went  almost  exc  uslvely 
to  leas  developed,  capital  deficient  nations, 
less  than  50  percent  took  the  form  of  grants. 
Furthermore,  the  trend  in  loans  his  been 
toward  greater  use  of  "hard"  loans  (tt  3  terms 


healthy 
should 


Bilateral  aid 

Multilateral  aid. 


Total. 
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of   which   offer   no   special    interest   rate   or 
repayment  concessions) . 

U.S.  economic  assistance  should  continue 
to  employ  a  combination  of  grants,  hard 
loans,  and  soft  loans;  the  appropriate  ap- 
proach depending  on  the  kind  of  project  and 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  recipient  nation 
In  each  case.  We  recommend  that  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  grants  be  continued  In  the 
mix  of  aid,  and  that  the  impact  of  hard 
loans,  when  used,  be  made  less  onerous  by 
blending  them  with  grants  and  soft  loans 
to  the  recipient  country.  To  assure  that  long- 
range  perspective  is  maintained,  we  should 
encourage  the  use  of  soft  loans  on  the  part 
of  multilateral  institutions  and  rely  more 
heavUy  on  them  in  our  bilateral  programs. 
Typically,  such  loans  are  for  50  years  with 
no  repayment  required  during  the  initial  ten 
years  and  no  Interest  charge  (a  0.75  percent 
service  charge  is  made). 

Technical  assistance  should  increasingly  be 
provided  on  a  soft  loan  basis  rather  than 
being  provided  directly  by  U.S.  missions.  The 
developing  nations  are  both  much  more 
desirous  and  much  more  capable  of  choosing 
and  using  technical  assistance  experts  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  When  they  wrish 
help  in  hiring  U.S.  technicans,  our  agencies 
should  assist  in  recruitment.  We  strongly 
anticipate  that  such  requests  will  be  so 
numerous  as  to  require  a  contlnunlg  sub- 
stantial role  for  U.S.  aid  agencies.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  proved  to  be  a  particularly  effec- 
tive vehicle  for  certain  technical  assistance 
purposes  and  should  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role.  Peace  Corps  volimteers  have 
long  served  within  the  institutions  of  de- 
veloping nations,  working  beside  local  tech- 
nicians   and    under    the    direction    of    host 

TABLE  19:1.— FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
[Outlays,  in  millions  ol  current  dollars) 
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country  supervisors.  Such  a  pattern  of  em- 
ployment is  the  probable  shape  of 
things  to  come  in  foreign  technical  as- 
sistance and  would  be  fostered  under  the 
recommendations  of  this  report. 

Levels  of  Aid:  In  addition  to  these  changes 
in  our  approach  to  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance, we  strongly  recommend  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  aid  provided.  The 
Pearson  Commission  suggests  a  target  level 
of  oiBclal  assistance  equal  to  0.7  percent  of  the 
GNP  of  each  Industria.'  nation.  Currently, 
U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance  amounts  to 
less  than  0.3  percent  of  GNP.  The  0.7  percent 
target  clearly  is  not  excessive  in  terms  of 
needs  in  the  less  developed  nations,  and  its 
attainment  should  be  a  U.S.  goal. 

There  Is  a  considerable  division  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  major  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions  and  the  United  States'  bi- 
lateral aid  agencies  together  can  channel  this 
much  aid  in  the  immediate  futiu-e  and 
whether  the  recipient  countries  can  absorb 
it.  We  recommend  gradually  increasing  U.8. 
economic  assistance  outlays  until  they  reach 
0.5  percent  of  GNP  in  1976.  thus  getting  u« 
slightly  over  halfway  to  the  ultimate  goal. 
Outlays  for  1976  would  total  $7.4  billion.  stUl 
less  than  2.2  percent  of  the  total  federal 
outlays.  This  amount  is  hardly  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  federal  budget. 

The  conflict  which  many  people  profess  to 
see  between  foreign  economic  assistance  and 
unmet  needs  at  home  is  highly  exaggerated. 
We  uphold  the  best  In  American  traditions 
and  values  only  if  we  respond  to  both.  As  a 
matter  of  national  integrity,  a  country 
founded  on  the  principle  of  human  brother- 
hood must  carry  this  idea  beyond  its  own 
borders  no  less  than  practice  It  within. 


Administration 


Estimated,         Proposed. 
1971  1972 


Urban  coalition  recommendations 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


2,578 
415 


2,745 
495 


2,450 
1,050 


2,855 
1.905 


2,705 
2.705 


2,993 


2,500 
3.745 


2.980 
4,465 


3,240 


3,500 


4,760 


5.410 


6.245 


7.445 


COUNTERBDDGET:  A  BLUEI*RINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76— CHAPTER  ^0 


i. 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOL 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mrs.  cmSHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.! I  In- 
clude chapter  20  of  the  National  tirban 
Coalition's  "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint 
for  Changing  National  Priorities  1971- 
76"  in  the  Record: 
Chaptek   20:    Impact    on    Special    GioiTPs: 

Womin;  tbx  Working  Class;  the  ^gxd 

The  interests  of  specific  segments  of  Society 
were  carefully  weighed  in  the  developrnent  of 
all  recommendations.  | 

Woven  throughout  the  recommendfetions 
of  this  Report  are  provisions  which,  If  Slewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  effects  on  a  spe- 
cific group  of  citizens,  could  be  considered 
the  Counterbudget's  package  of  proposed 
benefits  for  that  segment  of  society,  ^n  ex- 
ample of  such  an  analysis  would  Ik  the 
earlier  discussion  in  which  the  net  effect  of 
a  variety  of  programs  on  the  living  concHtion* 
of  the  poor  is  examined  (Chapter  4) . 

Indeed,  the  interests  of  specific  segdenta 
of  society  were  carefully  weighed  In  tl»e  de- 
velopment of  aU  recommendations.  Some 
reoommendatlons  address  themselves  dtrectly 
tn  th«  intjw-fldt*  of  aroups  requiring  a>«cial 


assistance   or   protection,   for   example,   the 
rights  of  minorities  (Chapter  16) . 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  Coimter- 
budget  is  to  Improve  the  life  of  all  Americana, 
there  are  groups,  such  as  the  poor  and  minor- 
ities mentioned  above,  who  must  first  over- 
come considerable  Inequltiee  before  sharing 
in  any  general  advance,  and  our  recom- 
mendations have  sought  to  alleviate  these 
inequities.  Other  inequities  currently  exist 
for  the  women,  working  claes.  and  aged  in 
relation  to  the  whole  of  society.  Following  are 
simimaries  of  how  the  Counterbudget's  rec- 
ommendations would  serve  to  benefit  theee 
groups. 

WOMEN 

Opportunities  for  American  women  have 
tradltlonaUy  been  restricted  both  by  eocial 


norms  which  define  their  "natural  roles"  as 
homemakers  and  chlldbearers  and  by  blatant 
discrimination  against  women  in  the  labor 
market. 

Although  attitudes  are  now  changing  ai 
women  demand  equal  opportunltiee  and  the 
right  to  organize  their  lives  ae  they  choose, 
the  process  is  slow. 

Traditional  views  still  inhibit  educational 
opportunities  for  women.  Long  considered 
of  secondary  importance,  they  are  encouraged 
to  take  "feminine"  courses  regardless  of  their 
interests  or  natural  abilities.  Admission 
standards  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  still  higher  for  women  than  men.  In 
many  cases  men  may  more  easily  obtain  edu- 
cation scholarships  and  loans,  particularly 
for  graduate  studies. 


TABLE  20:1.-WOMEN  IN  THE  WORK  FORCE 


Percantage  of  selected  jobs  held  by  women 


Country 


Lawyers  Judfes        Physicisns  Dentists 


Total 

work  fo(ce 


United  SUtes.... 
United  Kingdom. 

Sweden 

West  Germany... 

Italy 

Denmark 

Poland 

U.S.S.R. 


3.5 
3.8 
6.1 
S.S 
2.8 

36.0 


2.0 


30. 


6.5 

2.1 

37.0 

16.0 

6.9 

34,4 

15.4 

24.4 

36^^ 

20.0 

i 

4.9 

28.8 

16.4 

|i) 

36.4 

77.0 

'^) 

175.0 

83.0 

(') 

'  Figure  for  physjdans  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  strictly  comparable  as  It  also  includes  some  other  medical  personnel. 
Source:  Cynthia  Epstein,  "Woman's  Place,"  University  of  California  Press. 
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Occupational  as  well  as  educational  op- 
portunities for  women  are  limited.  A  smaller 
portion  of  high  status  professional  Jobs  are 
held  by  women  in  America  than  in  most 
other  developed  countries.  The  cost  to  so- 
ciety of  the  under-utUization  of  women  due 
to  sex  discrimination  In  employment  can  be 
measured  In  billions  of  dollars. 

Job  discrimination  against  women  occurs 
in  several  forms.  Women  completing  a  col- 
lege education  can  expect  to  be  offered  a 
lower  starting  salary  than  their  male  class- 
mates. According  to  a  Labor  Department  sur- 
vey of  206  companies  making  offers  to  grad- 
uates, the  average  women's  salary  offered  was 
less  m  every  field,  ranging  from  an  average 
difference  of  $20  to  $100  monthly.  Indeed, 
wage  discrimination  Is  apparent  against 
women  at  all  education  levels;  Department 
of  Labor  statistics  show  that  the  women's 
median  Income  is  substantially  lower  in  all 
major  fields  of  employment.  For  example  in 
1968.  the  median  Income  of  full-time  year- 
round  women  clerical  workers  was  65  per 
cent  that  of  the  men.  for  sales  workers  it 
was  40  per  cent  and  for  operatives  it  was  59 
per  cent. 

Women  are  also  more  likely  than  men 
to  be  employed  in  low-skUled,  low-paid  Jobs. 
In  the  labor  force  as  a  whole,  60  per  cent  of 
the  women  earn  less  than  $5,000  annually 
compared  to  20  per  cent  of  the  men,  whereas 
only  3  per  cent  earn  more  than  $10,000  com- 
pared to  28  per  cent  of  the  men.'  These 
figures  reflect  the  fact  that  women  are  of- 
fered Jobs  below  their  skill  level,  that  in 
some  fields  women  receive  lower  pay  for  per- 
forming the  same  Jobs  as  men,  and  that 
women  are  not  promoted  as  readUy  as  men. 
Once  again,  this  same  distribution  is  foimd 
In  all  major  employment  fields.  For  Instamce, 
among  college  teaching  staff  a  disproportion- 
ately high  percentage  of  women  are  instruc- 
tors and  assistant  professors  (69  per  cent 
compared  to  48  per  cent  of  the  men),  and 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  men  are  asso- 
ciate or  full  professors,  reflecting  an  inequit- 
able promotion  policy.  Within  each  of  these 
brackets,  the  average  salary  for  a  woman  is 
less  than  that  for  a  man,  evidence  of  further 
discrimination.' 

As  a  result  of  these  inequities  in  the  Job 
market,  the  overall  median  salary  for  women 
full-time,  year-round  workers  Is  only  58  per 
cent  of  the  men's.  We  therefore  have  recom- 
mended that  the  equal  employment  laws  be 
strongly  enforced,  and  that  more  equitable 
promotion  policies  be  encouraged  and  action 
taken  in  cases  of  clear  discrimination. 

These  statistics  refer  only  to  those  women 
presently  In  the  labor  force.  Yet.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimates  that  of  32.6  million 
women  not  working  because  of  home  respon- 
sibilities, 3.2  mllUon  would  like  to  have  a 
Job.  Provision  of  pre-school  and  child-care 
programs  such  as  we  recommend  would 
enable  these  women  to  enter  the  labor  force. 
In  addition,  we  recommend  manpower  train- 
ing programs  for  women  wishing  to  re-enter 
the  labor  force,  and  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  to  expand  the  number  of  Jobs 
available.  Thus,  some  of  the  barriers  which 
might  prevent  women  from  entering  the 
labor  force  will  be  lifted,  assuming  both  that 
Job  discrimination  can  be  ended  and  that 
the  unemployment  rate  drops  as  we  have 
projected. 

These  work  opportunities  wlU  also  greatly 
benefit  the  approximately  5  million  female- 
headed  households  living  below  the  official 
poverty  line  at  the  present  time.  Although 
female-headed  households   (as  officially  de- 
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fined)  represent  only  20  per  cent  of  all 
households,  they  constitute  50  i>er  cent  of 
those  living  In  poverty.  Primary  reasons  for 
this  are  the  lack  of  adequate  child-care  facil- 
ities and  Job  discrimination.  For  those  un- 
able to  work,  or  who  have  children  under  the 
age  of  16  and  do  not  wish  to  work,  the  rec- 
ommended Cash  Assistance  Grant  will  pro- 
vide a  poverty  level  Income  by  1976.  In 
addition,  the  CAG  provides  a  poverty  level, 
or  above  Income  for  all,  including  those  who 
work  but  do  not  earn  a  living  wage.  Thus,  by 
1976.  all  5  million  female-headed  households 
will  be  lifted  to  the  poverty  line  or  above. 

Finally,  we  have  strongly  recommended 
the  goal  of  free  family  picmning  assistance 
for  all  women.  This  would  give  all  women  a 
greater  freedom  to  organize  their  lives  and 
choose  the  role  they  wish  to  play,  as  well 
as  encouraging  a  sensible  population  stabi- 
lization program. 

Through  all  of  these  measures  we  believe 
It  Is  possible  to  grant  equal  opportunities 
to  American  women  which  wlU  also  result 
in  significant  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole. 

THE    WORKING    CLASS 


«A11  figures  here  refer  to  full-time,  year- 
round  workers. 

•  National  Education  Association,  "ScJarlee 
In  Higher  Education"  Research  Report  1986- 
R2,  February,  1966. 
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The  Impact  on  families  at  different  income 
levels  of  all  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes  as 
well  as  transfer  payments  received  from  all 
levels  of  government  can  be  seen  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Thus,  working  class  Americans  ($4,000- 
$10,000)  pay  approximately  the  same  pro- 
portion of  their  Income  in  taxes  as  do  those 
with  higher  Income  ($10.000-$25.000) .  At  the 
same  time,  they  receive  less  in  direct  benefits 
from  the  government  than  they  pay  In  taxes, 
whUe  those  with  lower  incomes  receive  more 
through  programs  such  as  Social  Security, 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, veterans  benefits  than  they  pay  in 
taxes. 

We  believe  many  of  the  problems  and  re- 
sentments of  working  class  Americans  can 
be  reduced  by  sharing  the  costs  of  public 
sector  spending  more  equitably  between  in- 
come groups,  and  by  ensuring  that  those 
working  full  time  see  a  measurable  differ- 
ence between  their  income  and  the  Income 
of  those  who  do  not  work. 

First,  we  have  recommended  a  series  of 
reforms   in   the   federal   Income    tax  system 


^      ^  (see  chapter  23)   and  Social  Security  payroU 

Although  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  ^^    ^^   chapter    4).    The   result    of   both 

so  diverse  a  group  as  working  class  Amerl-  ^^^^  recommendations  would  be  to  lower 

cans »  nonetheless  it  spears  that  a  grovirlng  ^^^  ^^^  burden  on  working  class  Americans 

number  are  becoming  frustrated  by  the  prob-  compared  to  higher-Income  groups.  In  addl- 

lems  and  difficulties  they  face.  tlon,  our  proposal  for  federal  revenue  shar- 

The    basic    problem    Is    economic.    Many  contains  strong  incentives  for  states  to 

worlclng    class    Americans    have    been    hurt  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  revenue  through  the 

badly   by   Inflation.   Since    1965    vsrages   and  ^uated    income   tax,    thus   reducing   the 

salaries  of  blue  collar  Americans  have  In-  *  oportlon     of     their     revenue     generated 

creased  but  Inflation  has  Increased  at  an  even  ^uj^ugh  regressive  state  sales  and  user  taxes, 

faster  rate    As  a  result,  many  are  worse  off  ^^^^    »^^  ^^^  Assistance  Grant  would 

""T      1;?;.?''®  ^^^  *^\,„»  M««   A,v,»r..an  Offer  direct  financial   aid  to   many  working 

in  addition,  the  working  c  ass  American  Americana    who   receive    no   aid  from 

carries  a  disproportionately  high  burden  of  ^^            payments.  Benefits 

the  costs  of  government^  while  at  the  same  P.                                 ^Jy  size  and  are  reduced 

time  receiving  disproportionately  less  of  the  ^^     -^     ^  earnings  Increase,  (see  chapter 

visible   benefits   from  government   aid  ^o-  f  «»^  ^         ^^^^  Assistance  grants  wo'uld 

grams.  Asa  result.  It  is  harmy  su^rislng  that  ^  available  to  aU  working  class  famUies  of 

many  working  dass  Americans  feel  their  In-  earning  less  than  $9,416.  Incentives  to 

tereets  are  ^^^l^f^l^^'^^l^f/^'^Z^^l^^-  ^rk  would-be  maintained,  since,  our  pro- 

thC7or° notmng^    uTrowlS  ^sld   mS  P-^  would  stlU  result  In  a  noticeable  dlf- 

coSLuTto°°^w'as''prSa^tS''to'°aJd'?h^  '--cf  ^  T^^^^''"'''  '^'^  "^°  "°''' 

unemployed    and    unemployable    proliferate  and  those  who  do  not. 

and  reduce  the  differences  in  the  standards     

of  living  between  these  groups  and  working- 
class  Americans.  Resentment  is  also  growing  Earned  income 

over  the  ease  with  which  wealthier  citizens     

appear  to  be  able  to  escape  paying  a  fair     $o 

share  of  taxes.  W.OOO 

Working  class  Americana  receive  some  re-      fi-ggg 

lief  through  the  federal  tax  system,  but  this  jg^ooo!!"" !"!!"" 

Is  offset  by  regressive  state  and  looal  taxes.  jlb.OOO.I'IllIIlIIII! 

TABLE  20:2.1— TAXES  AND   TRANSFERS   AS   PERCENT  OF 
INCOME.  1968 


Cash  assist- 
ance grant 


Total  income 


$4,708 

$4,708 

3,208 

6,208 

2.208 

7,208 

1,208 

8,208 

208 

9,208 

0 

10,000 

Income  classes 


Taxes  less 

Taxes         transfers 

(percent)       (percent)' 


$Oto$2,0O0 40.3  -24.7 

$2,000  to  $4,000 32.8  -5.6 

$4,000  to  $6,000 X.»  14.9 

$6,000  to  $8,000 30.5  23.5 

$8,000  to  $10,000 29.8  25.4 

$10,000  to  $15,000 30.5  27.3 

$15,000  to  $25,000 3a6  28.2 

$25,000  to  $50,000 33.2  31.6 

$50,000  plus 45.3  44.9 

Total 32.0  26.3 

I  Unpublished  data  presented  by  Dr.  Herman  P.  Miller  at  a 
symposium  ol  the  National  Manpower  Council. 

>  Minus  indicates  that  families  and  individuals  in  this  class 
received  more  transfer  payments  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  than  they  paid  in  taxes. 

•"Working  CHass"  In  this  context  Is  con- 
sidered to  Include  families  and  indlvidualB 
in  the  $6,000-10,000  Income  bracket.  In  1968, 
68  million  Americans  lived  in  househ<^ds 
with  Inoomee  in  this  range,  60  million  of 
them  white,  and  7.6  million  non-white. 


Third,  we  propose  to  relieve  working  class 
families  of  the  burden  of  medical  costs 
through  institution  of  a  universal  National 
Health  Insurance  scheme  (NHI) .  We  estimate 
average  medical  costs  for  a  family  of  four 
earning  $7000  yearly  would  be  nearly  $700 
in  1976;  the  ooste  of  NHI  for  this  f€unlly 
would  be  $40 — a  5  per  cent  surcharge  on 
federal  Income  taxes.  Health  care  expendi- 
tures for  this  family  would  drop  more  than 
$650. 

Taken  together,  theee  three  proposals 
would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  in- 
come of  working  class  Amerlccm  families. 
Although  otir  proposed  tax  measures  would 
not  reduce  actual  taxes  paid  (because  we 
have  recommended  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
1974) .  they  would  ensure  that  the  burden 
Is  equitably  shared.  By  providing  all  Ameri- 
cana with  eaeily  obtainable  medical  care, 
and  all  household  heads  with  a  minimum 
level  of  income  to  support  their  families 
(both  of  which  we  believe  to  be  basic  human 
rights) .  the  transfer  payments  received  by 
families  in  the  $5-10.000  income  groups 
would  be  more  than  the  taxea  they  paid. 
The  table  below  dramatically  lUustratee  this. 
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TABLE  20;3.-CHANGE  IN   DISPOSABLE  INCOME 
OF  «,  1976) 


;family 


Dlsposabl«  income 
without  our 
recommendations 


Disposable 
income  with 
our  recom- 
mendations 


M.092 »6,0«3 

$6054            7.522 

Him::::::.: 8,454 

».752 9.130 

$8^ 10.061 


Increase 


$1,951 

1.995 

1,468 

671 

37g 

152 


other 

would 

class 


th  a 
nsure 


We  woxild  offer  working  class  Americans 
the  opportunity  to  Increase  their  earnings 
potential  through  manpower  training  and 
adult  education  programs.  We  have  lecom 
mended:  1)  a  major  program  to  provide !  skill- 
upgrading  lor  workers  (see  Chapter  ^)  and 
to  increase  the  availability  of  adult 
tlon  (mainly  through  the  communl^  col- 
leges (see  Chapter  6) . 

Children  from  working  class  families  are 
In   alarmingly   large   numbers   not   "making 
It"    In    our    society.    Children    from 
median  Income  families  represent  onl^  one 
fourth    of    those    who    attend    coUegf,    and 
the  high  school  drop-out  rate  for  wlorklng 
class   children   Is   sis   high   as   for   any 
group. 

Our  education  recommendations 
greatly  benent  chUdren  of  working 
families.  Federal  funds  would  be  provided 
to  public  secondary  schools  for  Career  |kluca- 
tlon  Programs.  These  programs  would  pro- 
vide every  student  with  the  necessary  In- 
formation and  experience  to  select  an 
occupation  consistent  with  his  abllltt^  and 
aspirations.  They  would  be  coupled 
high  school  placement  program  to 
that  erery  graduating  student  enters!  a  col 
lege,  a  Job-training  program,  or  a  fujl-tlme 
Job    Immediately   folloiwlng   oommencfcment. 

Finally,  we  have  suggested  Increase  fed- 
eral scholarships,  grants  and  subsidized  loans 
for  students  from  famlllee  earning  i  under 
•8.500,  and  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Student  Loan  Association  to  purchise  $9 
billion  in  guaranteed  student  loans  b  j  1976. 
This  would  quadruple  the  number  <>f  stu- 
dents able  to  obtain  such  loans. 

Many  of  our  other  proposals  are  likely  to 
Influence  the  lives  of  the  working  class, 
notably  the  proposed  Increases  In  federal 
spending  on  mass  transit  systems,  exptanslon 
of  federally  assisted  housing  prograjas  for 
la>w  and  moderate  income  families,  provision 
of  chUd-care  facilities  for  working  mothers, 
effective  federal  consumer  protectloii  pro- 
grams, expanded  legal  rights  for  th^  aver- 
age consumer,  and  increased  availability  of 
federally-guaranteed  home  mortgage!  loan*. 

TUX   AQKD 

Older  Americana,  frequently  hit  hardest  by 
Inflation,  shortage  of  health  care  facilities 
and  the  special  burdens  Imposed  by  In^rmlty 
and  Isolation,  would  have  much  to  galii  from 
our  reoommetid&tlons. 

Twenty  million  Americans,  a  tenth  of  the 
population,  are  slxty-flve  or  older.  Newly  26 
per  cent  of  the  aged  are  llvliig  in  poterty — 
among  them,  5  "itmnn  who  were  already  poor 
and  many  others  whose  savings  and  fixed  In- 
comes oould  not  withstand  the  strain  of  high 
property  taxes  and  a  rising  oost  of  UvlUg.  For 
more  than  3  million  of  the  aged,  Social 
Security   Is   the   only   source   of    Inqome. 

We  have  reoommended  Social  Sbcurlty 
benefi1»  increase  automatically  as  the  oost  of 
living  rises  In  order  to  protect  the  aged 
against  Inflation.  In  addition  to  ooet  of  liv- 
ing Increases,  we  proi>ose  further  subatantlaJ 
benefit  Increases.  Including  an  Immediate  In- 
crease of  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  from 
•M  to  $100. 

Finally,  the  recommended  restructu>tog  of 
Old  Age  Assistance  would  bring  the  Income 
of  all  elderly  households  to  the  poverty  level 
or  above.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the 
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average  Income  of  elderly  families  would  rise 
frcxn  Its  present  level  of  slightly  lees  than 
»6,000  yearly  to  •7,000  In  1976— •1000  more 
than  It  would  be  In  the  absence  of  our  rec- 
ommiesided  changes. 

The  National  Health  Insurance  (NEI)  plan 
would  go  far  toward  eliminating  a  nagging 
fear  of  the  aged — that  of  being  alone,  sick 
and  helpless.  Major  changes  from  the  present 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  systems  included  In 
the  NHI  plan  are :  to  extension  of  coverage  to 
all  the  aged;  coverage,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  costs  of  preventive  health  care  and  pre- 
scription medicines;  elimination  of  the  limits 
on  home  doctor's  or  nurses'  visits  for  provi- 
sion of  active  medical  care;  and  creation  of 
a  network  of  community  health  service  facil- 
ities, Including  mental  health  facilities. 

Increased  outlays  to  Improve  urban  mass 
transit  systems  will  also  benefit  the  aged, 
many  of  whom  do  not  have  access  to  private 
automobiles. 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  21  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget :  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record : 

Chapter  21.  Economic  Impact 

The  tax  proposals  in  this  Report  are  ad- 
vanced in  general  terms.  With  skilled  conver- 
sion of  these  proposals  into  detailed  reforms 
of  the  tax  structure,  the  changes  could  im- 
prove economic  performance  rather  than 
hurt  it. 

The  American  economy  Is  an  extraordinary 
productive  machine,  capable  of  creating  a  real 
GNP  of  astronomical  proportions.'  Nonethe- 
less, the  programs  outlined  in  the  preceding 
chapters  are  ambitloiis  and  the  question  must 
be  faced  of  whether  the  economy  Is  capable 
of  creating  the  necessary  resources  and  of 
reallocating  them  to  the  proposed  purposes. 
We  have  seen  recently  that  the  economic 
mechanism  remains  sensitive,  that  Imper- 
fections in  the  structure  of  markets  and  Im- 
balances in  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  can 
produce  serious  deviations  from  the  bal- 
anced growth  path.  The  inflation  of  the  last 
few  years  and  the  current  high  rate  of  tinem- 
ployment  have  created  hardships  for  many 
families  and  have  intensified  social  problems. 
In  order  to  promote  our  social  goals  and  to 
permit  the  programs  in  this  agenda  to  reach 
full  effectiveness,  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
economy  can  accommodate  these  programs 
without  creating  general  instability  and  other 
distortions. 

To  shed  light  on  these  Issues,  the  program 
outlined  in  earlier  chapters  has  beien  con- 
verted into  the  standard  dimensions  of 
macro-economic  analysis,  and  has  been  fed 
Into  simulation  studies  performed  with  the 
330  equation  Data  Resources  econometric 
model.'  This  section  summarizes  these 
studies. 


>  This  assessment  chapter  was  prepared  for 

the  National  Urban  Coalition  by  Dr.  Otto 
Eckstein.  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard 
University  and  former  member  of  the  Ooun- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers. 

« The  Data  Resources  model  of  the  United 
States  economy  Is  a  quarterly  model  that 
forecasts  over  330  economic  variables.  In- 
cluding the  GNP  accounts,  government 
budgets,  Interest  rates  and  other  financial 
variables,  social  Indicators,  profits  of  major 
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Normal  grrowth  and  restoration  of  full  em- 
ployment according  to  the  Report  can  be 
expected  under  present  federal  laws,  to  raise 
federal  revenues  to  •284  billion  by  1976 '  not 
allowing  for  a  94.5  billion  revenue  loss  caused 
by  recent  Administration  action  liberalizing 
tax  treatment  of  depreciation  ( an  action  not 
supported  by,  and  therefore  not  reflected  as 
part  of,  the  Report's  tax  recommendations). 
The  Report  recommends  that  an  additional 
•42  billion  be  obtained  from  new  taxes  to 
finance  national  health  Insurance  plus  revi- 
sions In  other  social  insurance  program  taxes, 
that  •&  billion  be  raised  from  further  reforms 
of  the  personal  and  corporate  tax  structure, 
that  (3  billion  more  be  raised  from  excise 
taxes  with  sumptuary  purposes  and  from  user 
charges,  and  that  •IS  billion  be  obtained  from 
a  10  per  cent  increase  In  corporate  and  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rates.  Revenues  for  1976 
thus  were  estimated  to  total  •SSS  billion. 
The  simulation  of  these  same  proposals  on 
the  Data  Resources  Model  suggested  that 
total  1976  revenues  would  be  9355  billion,  a 
difference  so  slight  as  not  to  be  significant  in 
a  forecast  five  years  ahead. 

The  tax  changes  recommended  In  the  Re- 
port would  be  sufficient  to  finance  the  pro- 
posed program.  The  federal  budget  would  be 
in  balance.  Since  the  economy  is  projected  to 
be  In  full  employment  by  1976  (and  to  have 
been  In  that  state  for  three  years)  there 
should  be  no  difference  between  the  actual 
budget  and  the  full  employment  budget  at 
that  time.  A  balanced  full  employment 
budget  has  long  been  adovated  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  E<conomic  Development,  and  has 
recently  become  the  standard  doctrine  of 
the  government.  Since  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  distinguish  between  current 
and  capital  outlays,  a  balanced  full  employ- 
ment budget  policy  can  safely  be  character- 
ized as  prudent  and  cautious.  It  should  be 
added,  however  that  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  such  a  policy  will  actually  suffice  to 
produce  full  employment.  It  Is  easily  pos- 
sible that  the  economy  will  continue  to  find 
Itself  In  a  period  of  somewhat  below  normal 
private  demand,  and  that  deliberate  full 
employment  deficits  will  be  needed  to  achieve 
the  Job  creation  goals  cited  In  the  Report. 

The  revenue  and  resource  projections  de- 
pend upon  continuation  of  the  high  growth 
trend  of  the  economy's  potential.  Some  ob- 
servers have  raised  the  spectre  that  our  pe- 
riod of  high  growth  may  be  over,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  changed  attitudes  of  the  new  gen- 
eration toward  work  as  well  as  a  less  mate- 
rialistic consumer  attitude.  This  contin- 
gency cannot  be  ignored,  of  course.  How- 
ever, there  are  so  far  no  signs  that  produc- 
tivity— the  driving  force  of  growth — has 
slowed.  Indeed,  the  extraordinary  layoffs  dic- 
ing the  current  recession  make  a  large  near- 
term  productivity  gain  very  likely.  It  is  the 
most  reasonable  assiimption,  based  on  cur- 
rent evidence,  that  the  high  productivity 
trends  which  have  characterized  America's 
industrial  development  for  140  years  will  con- 
tinue for  another  half-decade. 
Tax  structure  and  economic  performance 

Even  If  total  revenues  are  sufficient  to  fi- 
nance all  recommended  programs,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  new  tax  proposals  would 
significantly  Impair  the  performance  of  the 
economy  must  be  considered.  Would  work 
incentives,  innovation  or  Investment  be  dis- 
couraged? Would  otherwise  reasonable  eco- 
nomic decisions  be  distorted? 

The  impact  of  taxes  on  behavior  depends 
on  structural   specifics.   Attempts   to  avoid 


sectors  as  weU  as  production,  sales  and 
profits  of  seventeen  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Users  can  modify  key  assumptions  to 
produce  forecasts  of  expected  economic 
behavior. 

•  Years    are    federal    fiscal    years    unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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taxes  now  lead  to  considerable  distortions 
in  such  areas  as  p>ersonal  Investment  and 
executive  compensation.  Generally,  these  dis- 
tortions are  produced  not.  by  small  varia- 
tions In  the  level  of  taxation,  but  by  the 
discriminatory  forms  of  taxes  which  give 
particularly  favorable  treatment  to  one  form 
of  income  over  another. 

The  tax  proposals  in  this  Report  are  ad- 
vanced in  general  terms.  With  skilled  con- 
version of  these  proposals  into  detailed 
reforms  of  the  tax  structure,  the  changes 
oould  improve  economic  performance  rather 
than  hurt  it. 

In  terms  of  new  revenues,  the  new  taxes 
to  flnsmce  national  health  insurance  are  the 
most  important.  The  proposed  5  per  cent 
surcharge  on  personal  income  taxes  is  similar 
to  other  recent  surcharges.  The  3  per  cent 
tax  on  the  payroll  earnings  base  of  corpora- 
tions resembles  present  payroll  taxes  except 
that  it  omits  the  employee  contribution;  in 
a  sense,  the  personal  stircharge  is  a  more 
progressive  substitute. 

The  overall  structure  of  the  tax  system 
would  not  be  changed  significantly  by  the 
proposals.  The  following  table  shows  some 
pertinent  dimensions.  Only  the  burden  of 
payroll  taxes  is  raised;  the  rest  show  little 
change  in  total,  even  after  reforms.  So  far, 
the  economy  has  not  suffered  visibly  from 
the  rising  payroll  tax  burden;  other  advanced 
economies  have  even  higher  rates.  Nonethe- 
less it  must  be  recognized  that  business 
usually  treats  such  taxes  as  costs  to  be  passed 
forward  in  the  form  of  higher  prices;  con- 
sequently they  are  regressive. 

TABLE  21  ;l. -DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX 
STRUCTURE 


1968       1970         1976 


Revenue  source  as  percent  of  GNP: 

Personnel  taxes 8.6  9.9  9.5 

Corporefe  profits  taxes 4.1  3.8  4.5 

Indirect  business  taxes 2.1  2.0  2.3 

Contributions  for  social  in- 
surance   4.7  5.0  7.5 

ToUl 19.5  20.7  23.7 

Revenue  sources  is  percent  of  ill 
revenues: 

Personnel  taxes. 44.3  47.7  39.9 

Corporate  profits  taxes 21.1  18.4  18.8 

Indirect  business  taxes 10.6  9.8  9.7 

Contributions  tor  social  in- 
surance   24.0  24.1  31.6 

ToUl 100.0  100.0  100.0 


THE  EXPENDITURE  PROPOSALS 

Total  federal  spending  as  a  percent  of  ONP 
under  these  proposals  rises  from  20.7  per  cent 
in  1970  to  23.7  per  cent  in  1976.  Most  of  this 
Increase  results  from  the  proposals  for  na- 
tional health  insxirance,  Income  support,  and 
fiscal  relief  for  the  states  and  localities.  Sav- 
ings in  defense  spending  offset  a  part  of  these 
increases. 

Because  the  new  programs  are  mainly 
transfers  to  Individuals  and  grants-in-aid, 
the  share  of  the  GNP  absorbed  by  federal 
purchases  falls  very  substantially,  from  10.2 
per  cent  in  1970  to  5.6  per  cent  In  1976.  Also, 
since  the  grants-in-aid  partly  replace  local 
financing  and  do  not  lead  to  additional  local 
spending  In  the  full  amount  of  the  aid.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  share 
of  resources  passing  through  budgets  at  all 
levels  of  gtovemment  will  Increase  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  federal  increase.  Table 
2  shows  the  composition  of  the  proposed 
federal  budgets  in  the  national  Income  ac- 
count concepts.  It  shows  the  large  growth  of 
transfer  payments  and  grants,  and  the 
decline  of  purchases  of  goods  and  services. 


TABLE  212.-BUDGrr  PROPOSALS  ON  A  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNT  BASIS 
(In  billions  of  dollarti 


CtlWMUr  year- 


Purchases  of  goods  and  services 

National  defense 

Otlier 

Transfer  payments  to  persons 

Transfer  payments  to  foreigners 

Grants  to  States  and  localities 

Net  Interest  paid 

Subsidies  to  Government  enterprises  (net). 

Total 


With  the  budge*  as  a  whole  in  balance,  the 
program  should  not  give  rise  to  general  ex- 
cess demand.  Since  grants  and  tranafere 
usually  have  a  more  diffused  economic  impact 
than  direct  spending,  the  economy  should  be 
able  to  produce  the  goods  demanded  by  the 
recipients  at  the  transfers  and  grants. 

Resource  availability  la  questionable  only 
where  the  programs  greatly  expand  the  de- 
mands for  a  particular  industry.  The  extra 
income  to  be  received  by  the  poor  wlU  be 
spent  on  consumer  goods  that  will  be  in 
ample  supply.  National  Health  Insurance,  an 
the  other  hand,  would  wOTsen  the  strain  in 
our  medical  care  Industry  unleae  aooom- 
panled  by  breakthroughs  on  the  supply  aide 
such  as  those  strongly  recommended  In  the 
report.  The  specific  needs  for  manpower  and 
facilities  created  by  the  present  proposals 
are  analyzed  in  Chapter  6. 

THE   ECONOMY    AT   FUIX    EMPLOYMENT 

While  the  budget  proposals  are  not  exces- 
sively expansionary  and  the  economy  should 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  resource  shift*, 
there  remains  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion, whether  full  employment  Itself  U  pos- 
sible. Without  full  employment,  the  large 
outlays  proposed  for  human,  social  and  phy- 
sical development  will  not  produce  their 
full  social  return.  If  there  are  Insufflclent 
Jobs,  graduates  of  training  programs  can- 
not be  placed — oc  only  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other displaced  wcMrker.  Even  the  health  pro- 
grams will  jrield  a  greater  economic  return 
to  offset  their  costs  If  the  working-age  bene- 
ficiaries can  be  returned  to  produotive 
employment. 

The  economic  projections  of  this  Report 
assvune  that  full  employment  vrtll  be  re- 
stored and  maintained  at  an  iinemployment 
rate  of  3.5  per  cent.  The  postulated  rate  of 
price  increase  is  2  per  cent,  as  measured  by 
the  ONP  deflator.  These  assumptions  are 
appropriate  becavise  the  focus  of  this  Re- 
port is  on  programs  and  priortties  rather 
than  macroeconoimlc  policy.  Nonetheless  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  economy  and  present  policies  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  produce  so  favorable 
a  combination  of  unemployment  and  price 
performance.  Many  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  "trade  off"  question,  utilizing 
different  approaches,  including  econometric 
models.  The  results  of  our  simulations  are 
typical:  We  ass\ime  (1)  the  federal  budget 
follows  this  Report's  proposals  (see  Table  2) ; 

(2)  extreme  bottleneck  problems  are  solved; 

(3)  monetary  policy  rsklses  the  money  supply 
by  6  per  cent  a  year;  and  (4)  private  spend- 
ing patterns  are  sufficiently  strong  to  achieve 
3.6  per  cent  unemployment.  Simulation  then 
produces  a  rate  of  inflation  in  excess  of  4 
per  cent  in  the  later  years. 

The  extra  1  to  1.5  per  cent  of  inflation 
looms  large  in  economic  planning.  Conceiv- 
ably a  3  per  cent  rate  of  Inflation  would  not 
have  the  tendency  to  accelerate  into  a  gen- 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

99.« 

97.0 

90.0 

86.0 

S7.9 

91.6 

93.0 

76.6 

67.4 
29.7 

54.8 

35.1 

49.0 
37.0 

49.0 
38.9 

49.9 
41.7 

50.1 

23.3 

42.9 

59.8 

77.1 

2.4 

29.3 

15.1 

4.6 

9ao 

3.2 

34.1 

15.9 

3.5 

123.6 

3.9 

37.7 

16.8 

3.5 

160.8 

4.5 

42.2 

17.7 

3.6 

176.8 

5.2 

46.6 

19.5 

3.6 

184.8 

2.0 

5.7 

24.4 

48.5 

14.6 

20.7 

5.4 

3.C 

206.0 

225.5 

236.5 

271.5 

316.7 

343.2 

356.3 

eral  price-wage  spiral.  But  there  can  be  little 
question  that  4  per  cent  or  more  at  a  time 
of  lull  employment  is  not  a  sustainable  rate : 
the  wage-price  spiral  would  be  turned  loose. 
Thus  the  general  Inability  of  the  economy  to 
hold  the  price  level  to  reasonable  stability  at 
a  time  of  full  employment  Is  the  major  eoo- 
nwnic  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  our 
social  goals  and  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed program.  The  difficulty  does  not  He  in 
the  scale  or  composition  of  the  program. 

The  development  of  policies  to  Improve  the 
inherent  inflationary  tendency  of  the  econ- 
omy is  therefore  of  real  urgency.  Manpower 
and  other  development  programs  will  be 
helpful  but  hardly  sufficient.  Additional 
measures  will  need  to  be  developed.  The  Re- 
port recognizes  this  need  and  calls  for  addi- 
tional measures. 
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HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  22  of  the  National  Urban  Co- 
alition's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  In 
the  Record  : 

Chapter  22.  Manpower  Impact 

The  report  estimates  that  the  real  GNP 
increase  uHll  be  roughly  27.5  per  cent,  while 
employment  would  increase  11  per  cent. 
Against  a  backdrop  of  employment  increases 
for  most  occupations  which  are  likely  to  be 
associated  uHth  such  expaTision,  the  inter- 
occupational  shifts  arid  resulting  disloca- 
tions are  likely  to  be  quite  small  by  compari- 
son. 

An  important  dimension  of  any  proposed 
new  national  agenda  is  the  mix  of  man- 
power skUls  which  will  be  required  to  imple- 
ment changed  social  priorities.'  Part  of  the 
Judgment  about  the  achlevablllty  of  the 
goals  cited  In  the  Urban  Coalition  report  de- 
pends on  whether  enough  workers  exist, 
or  can  quickly  be  trained.  In  necessary  skill 
areas.  Allocating  funds  to  new  program  areas 
is  futUe  if  skUled  workers  wUl  not  be  avail- 
able to  perform  the  requisite  tasks. 


1  This  assessment  chapter  was  prepared  for 
the  National  Urban  Coalition  by  Dr.  James 
ScovUle.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  nitnois. 
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This  chapter  offers  a  preliminary 
ment  of  the  manpower  impacts  of  th^ 
grams  and  priorities  proposed  In  the 
tlon    Report.    Comments    are    prlmarl<y 
strlcted  to  major  resource  utilization 
and  long-run  Impacts  on  labor  and 
qulrements.   As   the   authors   of   the 
realize,  manpower  and  labor  markets 
dominated   In   the   short-run   by   the 
lem  of  cyclical  and  conversion-relate* 
emplojrment.  It  is  unlikely  that  broad 
ments  of  the  United  States  economy 
characterized      by      significant 
shortages:  the  report  envisions 
near  full  employment  (96  per  cent)  o 
1973 .« 

The  report  offers  realistic  prescrlptiohi 
these   short-run   conversion   problems 
broad  range  of  proposed  income 
programs — unemployment  compensatic 
longer   duration,   at   higher   rates 
which  millions  more  Americans  would 
g^ble;   a  Cash  Assistance  Qrant 
variant    of    the    Administration's 
Family  Assistance  Plan);  public  servlcfe 
ployment;     and     supplementary 
programs    for    Individuals    and 
areas  bit  by  economic  conversion 
fense  production — constitute  an 
and  humane  response  to  short-term 
ment  problems.  Although  manpower 
tng   programs   recommended    by   the 
may  also  be  desirable  to  develop  new 
among  the  unemployed  (particularly 
technical    workers    displaced    from 
work),  such  programs  are  not  likely 
a  major  factor  in  reducing  unemployment 
the     short-run.     These     training 
should  be  viewed  instead  as  a  means  of 
tatlng  the  long-run  readjustment 
a  healthy,  vigorous  American  economy 
mid-1970'8. 

The   long-run    manpower   implications 
the  report's  recommendations  should 
plored  on  at  least  three  levels: 

The  manpower  skills  required  to 
ment  government  program  activity 
mendatlons; 

The  overall  direct  manpower  effect  o; 
erally-supported  employment;  and 

The  total  manpower  Impact  on  the 
omy,    taking    account    of    all 
public  and  private  expenditure  reallocatl 

Time   and   resource   constraints 
any  current  speculation  on  the  third 
The  comments  which  follow  address 
program    recommendations    that    ral3« 
nlflcant    manpower    questions,    and 
rough  evsduatlon  of  the  overall  impact 
shifts  In  program  emphasis  on  certal^ 
cupational  groups." 

SOME    SSCTORAI.    MA>rPOWER    QT7XSTI02fS 

Almost  every  section  of  the  report  inVolves 
allocation,    recruitment,    training,    or 
pensation  of  labor  resources  in  one 
or  another.  Increasing  the  pay  of  pxsUc^: 
expanding    the    enforcement    staffs    of 
rights    and    consumer    protection 
substitution  of  Cash  Assistance  Grant^ 
National  Health  Insurance  for  the 
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•  Years    are    federal    Fiscal    Years 
otherwise  stated. 

•  A  thorough  examination  of  the  lmp4ct  of 
the  Coalition's  budget  proposal  on  thejoccu- 
pational  distribution  of  labor  demand  irUl  be 
made  by  Soovllle  and  Roger  H.  BezdeK  dur- 
ing 1971.  They  will  employ  an  input-otitput 
model  developed  by  Mr.  Bezdek  which  [is  ca- 
pable of  translating  alternate  distributions 
of  national  expenditures  correspondltig  to 
different  priorities  Into  detailed  Industrial 
and  occupational  manpower  resource  require- 
ments. A  detailed  description  of  the  |nodel 
iB  provided  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bezdek  titled, 
"Manpower  Implications  of  Alternate!  Pat- 
terns of  Demand  for  Goods  and  Semkces," 
presented  to  the  American  Statistical  (Asso- 
ciation, Detroit,  December  27,   1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

conglomeration  of  welfare  and  health  pro- 
grams— all  these  have  signlflcant  direct  and 
indirect  manpower  implications.  These  effects 
include  not  only  the  impact  of  stafittng  on 
program  themselves,  but  also  the  broader 
societal  impacts  of  more  equal  opportunities 
for  minority  Americans  and  of  setting  levels 
of  labor  force  participation  rates.  Many  of 
the  specific  manpower  Issues  related  to  ac- 
tions recommended  in  a  particular  program 
area  have  been  discussed  In  earlier  chapters. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  here  to  two 
sectors  where  the  issues  are  either  more 
troublesome  or  require  some  amplification  of 
the  text. 

The  Military:  The  Report  proposes  that 
armed  services  force  levels  be  reduced  from 
2,699,000.  now  estimated  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  end  of  1971  to  2,015,000  by  the 
end  of  1973.  Training  and  counseling  pro- 
grams for  the  sizeable  number  of  dischargees 
Involved  are  recommended.  Even  so,  the  Job 
prospects  for  these  new  entrants  to  the 
civilian  labor  force  look  bleak  indeed. 

One  Important  long-run  military  manpower 
issue  not  given  very  thorough  treatment  In 
the  report  Is  the  method  of  recrultmant  of 
mlUtary  personnel.  The  report  recommends 
retaining  the  draft,  but  with  diminished 
Importance  in  the  supply  as  manp>ower,  as  It 
should  be  possible  to  recruit  a  2,015,000  man 
force  almost  completely  through  voluntary 
enlistments,  even  without  special  pay  boosts 
for  the  lower  enlisted  ranks.  The  method  of 
recruitment  does,  however,  present  social  is- 
sues broader  than  simple  feasibility.  The 
thoughtful  reader  will  recognize  that  differ- 
ing techniques  of  recruitment  will  produce 
varying  personnel  distributions,  perhaps 
most  notably  with  regard  to  race.  The  ethnic 
and  social  structure  of  the  military,  its  race 
relations,  dependability,  and  effectiveness 
are  Important  enough  to  the  larger  society 
that  we  must  not  leave  them  purely  to 
chance. 

Health  and  Medical  Care:  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  challenging  areas  tMkled  by  the 
Coalition's  Report  and  one  in  which  it  makes 
a  sweeping  recommendation.  It  Is  argued 
that  provision  of  an  adequate  bundle  of  spe- 
cific goods  and  services  (medical  care)  should 
be  a  right  of  the  American  people.  From  a 
manpower  point  of  view,  such  a  "right  in 
kind"  differs  from  the  Cash  Assistance  Grant 
(a  "right  in  cash"  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram proposed  in  Chapter  4),  whose  disposi- 
tion is  left  to  the  consumer's  discretion.  As 
the  Report  recognizes,  such  a  new  "right  in 
idnd"  must  be.  and  is,  accompanied  by  con- 
crete proposals  for  the  provision  and  financ- 
ing of  the  goods  and  services  involved. 

In  this  regard,  the  Coalition  seems  to  have 
adopted  in  large  part  the  manpower  recom- 
mendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  with  a  slightly  stronger 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  new  types  of  medical 
personnel.  I  would  argue  that  this  emphasis 
should  be  even  stronger;  that  we  must  get 
away  from  the  tendency  to  conclude  that  the 
solution  to  an  apparent  shortage  is  simply 
to  provide  more  of  what  we  have.  New  think- 
ing, research,  and  design  are  essential  In  all 
areas  of  health  services — particularly  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  delivery  systems, 
the  architectural  design  of  facilities,  and  the 
development  of  new  kinds  of  manpower  in- 
puts. The  Job  structure  of  this  Industry  has 
changed  substantially  over  the  past  twenty 
years;  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  It  could 
be,  and  should  be.  changed  a  great  deal  more. 

THE    OVSRAU.     FEDKRAL     OCCtTPATTONAL    IMPACT 

As  a  result  of  research  recently  carried  out, 
it  is  i>oB8lble  to  make  some  rough  judgments 
about  the  Impact  of  the  Coalition's  program 
on  the  overall  pattern  of  occupational  de- 
mand. Of  particular  aid  was  an  aforemen- 
tioned study  by  Roger  Bezdek.  Bezdek's 
paj)er  compares  actual  employment  patterns 
in  1960  with  those  that  would  have  prevailed 
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under  four  reallocations  of  federal  outlays. 
One  of  these  reallocations  comes  fairly  close, 
in  overall  pattern,  to  the  recommendations 
In  the  Urban  Coalition  Report.  In  this  calcu- 
lation, Bezdek  reduced  defense  exp>enditures 
by  30  per  cent  and  reallocated  them  to  do- 
mestic social  welfare  programs.  The  fit  is  not 
exact,  but  certainly  close  enough  to  the 
general  thr\ist  of  the  Coalition  report's  rec- 
ommendations, to  use  as  a  basis  for  forming 
some  crude.  Interim  Judgments. 

Reallocation  of  a  fixed  federal  budget  from 
high -cost  (I.e.  high  outlays  per  Job  created) 
defense  programs  to  lower  cost  social  welfare 
operations  is  sufficient  to  generate  a  modest 
increase  in  total  employment.  With  an  in- 
creased total  budget,  as  proposed  by  the 
Urban  Coalition,  this  effect  should  be  some- 
what larger. 

The  effects  on  different  occupations  would 
be  considerably  larger.  The  groups  of  engl- 
neerlng  occupations  would  be  overall  the 
hardest  hit:  a  balanced  reallocation  would 
reduce  employment  In  all  engineering  by 
almost  2  i)er  cent,  with  aeronautical  engi- 
neers being  nicked  for  about  a  5  p>er  cent  loss. 
Only  civil  and  mining  engineers  might  expect 
Increases,  albeit  slight,  in  employment. 

Under  the  Bezdek  example,  medical  occu- 
pations would  on  the  whole  experience  re- 
quirements Increasing  about  1.5  per  cent  for 
all  occupational  groups.  This  is  clearly  an 
underestimate  of  changes  in  demand,  as  the 
Urban  Coalition  has  reallocated  considerably 
more  resources  to  the  medical  area  than  Bez- 
dek's example  does.  Much  the  same  can  be 
said  for  the  field  of  education,  where  Bez- 
dek's reallocation  points  to  roughly  a  2  per 
cent  Increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  at 
all  levels.  Nevertheless,  the  cur-ent  loose 
market  and  projected  sluggish  demand  for 
teachers  would  give  us  some  confidence  tha; 
manpower  constraints  are  not  likely  to  be  en- 
countered even  with  significantly  greater 
reallocations  to  this  field. 

Natural  scientists,  social  scientists,  and 
non-medloal  technicians  of  all  types  might 
expect  a  modest  reduction  in  demand  from 
balanced  reallocations  in  federal  outlays. 
With  but  two  exceptions,  all  other  groups  of 
occupations  which  require  any  degree  of  skill 
or  training  will  be  only  minimally  affected 
by  budgetary  reallocations.  The  exceptions 
are  metalworking  craftsmen,  demand  for 
whom  would  be  reduced  by  over  2  per  cent 
due  to  their  concentration  in  defense  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  and  construction  crafts, 
which  might  experience  an  Increase  in  de- 
mand of  slightly  over  2  per  cent.  This  latter 
projection  suggests  the  Importance  of  making 
further  attempts  to  deseasonallze  and  other- 
wise rationalize  the  construction  Industry. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  the 
demand  shift  figures  given  above  refiect 
purely  an  aggregate  reallocation  of  federal 
expenditures  from  defense  to  social  welfare 
programs.  All  these  figures  will  be  altered 
somewhat  when  results  of  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  skill  requirements  become  avail- 
able. Furthermore,  all  figures  must  be  Judged 
in  the  light  of  those  increases  in  occuptlonal 
denmnd  which  might  occur  between  now 
and  1976  as  a  result  of  real  expansion  in  the 
economy.  The  report  estimates  that  the  real 
ONP  Increase  will  be  roughly  27.5  per  cent, 
while  emplojrment  would  increase  11  per 
cent.  Against  a  backdrop  of  employment  in- 
creases for  most  occupations  which  are  likely 
to  be  associated  with  such  expansion,  the 
Inter-occupatlonal  shifts  and  resulting  dis- 
locations are  likely  to  be  quite  small  by  com- 
parison, as  shown  by  the  table  below.  The 
first  column  shows  the  amount  by  which 
selected  occupations  are  expected  to  grow 
between  1971-1976,  based  on  Bxireau  of  lAbor 
Statistics  projections  of  the  American 
economy  in  1980.  The  second  column  shows 
the  fxirther  percentage-point  impact  on  that 
occupation  of  a  30  per  cent  shift  from 
defense  to  domestic  welfare  programs. 
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TABLE  22:1.-SHIFTS  IN  DEMAND  FOR  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS 

|ln  percent) 


Expected 

erowth 

1971-76 


Additional 

impact  tram 

changed 

priorities 


Engineers 

Aeronautical  engineers., 
ptiysicians  and  dentists.. 

Other  health  workers 

Teachers 

Natural  scientists 

Social  scientists 

Nonmedical  technicians. 
Metalworking  craftsmen. 
Construction  craftsmen.. 


13 

-2 

(") 

-5 

1) 

+W 

21 

+IH 

5 

+2 

19 

— H 

\l 

-1 

(') 

-2V4 

13 

+2 

1  Not  available. 

MANPOWEB,    PHILLIPS    CURVES,   AND 
PUBLIC    OPINION 

A  conventional  rationale  for  active  man- 
power policies  has  been  that  by  such  activi- 
ties we  might  shift  the  Phillips  curve,  reduc- 
ing the  Inflationary  "price"  that  our  economy 
must  pay  to  achieve  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. Although  the  authors  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  Report  have  reiterated  this  ob- 
jective, and  have  recommended  channeling 
substantial  resources  to  manpower  develop- 
ment, they  have  also  put  their  hopes  on  a 
second  horse.  They  suggest  the  possibility 
that  the  American  people  may  have  to  come 
to  be  wllUng,  after  a  fairly  lengthy  period  of 
full  employment  and  larger  than  usual  price 
increases,  to  live  with  a  rate  of  Inflation 
closer  in  magnitude  to  those  that  Euro- 
pean countries  have  experience  since  World 
War  II.  There  is  some  reason  to  think,  with 
slack  demand  and  outright  unemployment 
hitting  different  groups  than  has  been  the 
usual  pattern,  that  Inflation  tolerances  will 
in  fact  be  Increased.  Furthermore,  this 
change  of  outlook  may  occur  In  social  groups 
likely  to  be  more  Influential  in  altering  pol- 
icy than  the  classical  unemployed. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  pin  any  large 
hopes  on  this  prospect.  The  tolerance  of 
United  States  citizens  may  have  Increased, 
but  thorny  problems  remain  In  the  Interna- 
tional finance  field.  We  are  not  likely  In  the 
next  five  years  to  be  free  to  use  Infiatlon  as 
a  lubricant  of  social  progress  to  any  signifi- 
cant extent.  Accordingly,  prompt  attention 
to  the  Report's  call  for  more  effective  gov- 
ernment measures  to  curb  Infiatlon  than 
are  currently  being  utilized  becomes  an 
important  prerequisites  for  achieving  cited 
goals. 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  23  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76" 
in  the  Record: 

Chapter  23.  Reventjes 

Present  tax  rates  are  low  relative  not  only 
to  other  countries,  but  to  other  periods  in 
our  history. 

The  spending  levels  recommended  in  fed- 
eral budgets,  ours  included,  reflect  an  often 
excruciating  trade-off  between  how  much 
the  people  of  a  nation  wish  to  spend  to  meet 
their  public  needs  and  how  much  they  are 
willing  to  deprive  themselves  personally 
through  taxation. 
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The  amount  of  FedersJ  tax  revenues  in 
1976  '  which  would  be  available  under  present 
tax  laws  and  rates  is  estimated  to  be  $284.4 
billion.  The  total  of  expenditures  we  have 
recommended  for  that  year  exceeds  the  pro- 
jected revenues  by  $69  billion.  This  is  the 
case  even  though  our  recommendations  In- 
clude substantial  reductions  in  spending  for 
defense,  farm  subsidies,  highways  and  sev- 
eral other  programs,  as  well  as  compromises 
with  goals  we  consider  desirable  in  almost 
every  other  area  of  social  need.  The  aspect 
of  forced  choices  in  the  priority  setting  proc- 
ess cannot  be  avoided  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  live  In  a  world  where  himian  wants 
exceed  available  resources. 

We  have  faced  up  to  these  choices  and  rec- 
ommended only  those  programs  and  funding 
levels  for  which  social  benefits  promise  to 
exceed  social  costs  (the  costs  being  the 
sacrifice  of  private  consumption  Involved  In 
raising  taxes) . 

Americans  can  fairly  be  asked  to  pay  the 
$353  billion  in  taxes  and  other  charges  which 
will  be  required  in  1976  to  finance  our  rec- 
ommended set  of  programs  if  that  tax  burden 
Is  shared  equitably  and  if  the  priorities  re- 
flected In  those  programs  are  responsive  to 
citizen  concerns.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
to  any  extent  our  recommended  spending  re- 
ductions in  defense  or  other  areas  are  not 
achieved,  taxes  should  be  further  increased. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  to  forego  some  of 
the  Improvements  In  public  services  we  have 
recommended  in  favor  of  additional  expend- 
itures for  consumer  goods. 

If  we  are  serious  about  solving  our  prob- 
lems we  must  be  willing  to  tax  ourselves 
more.  Currently,  governments  in  other  West- 
em  nations  command  a  higher  proportion 
of  Gross  National  Product  for  taxes  than  the 
United  States  does.  Only  In  Japan,  which 
spends  negligible  sums  on  military  defense 
and  where  the  private  sector  provides  for 
many  of  the  income  security  and  employment 
needs  normally  tended  by  the  public  sector, 
does  a  smaller  proportion  of  Gross  National 
Product  (19.1  per  cent,  compared  to  28.3 
per  cent  for  the  U.S.)  accrue  to  the  public 
sector.  The  following  are  the  most  current 
available  statistics: 

TABLE   23:1.-TAX   YIELD   (PERCENTAGE    OF   GNP)   AND 
BROAD  USES  IN  NINE  NATIONS,  1967 


Total 

Portion 

Portion 

percent 

allocated 

available 

tax 

to  defense 

for  other 

yield 

spending 

services 

United  States.... 

Canada 

West  Germany... 

Italy 

Japan 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
France 


28.3 

9.5 

18.8 

29.9 

3.2 

26.7 

35.3 

4.4 

30.9 

30.8 

3.2 

27.6 

19.1 

.9 

18.2 

40.8 

4.0 

36.8 

32.8 

5.8 

27.0 

36.7 

5.1 

31.6 

Sources:  1969  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook,  and  the  London 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  annual  report  on  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Considering,  In  addition,  that  none  of  these 
nations  spend  as  much  as  we  do  supporting 
military  forces.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  them  can  afford  and  do  provide  services 
still  not  available  in  the  United  States. 

Additional  tax  revenues  could  be  raised  In 
three  basic  ways : 

a)  tax  reform; 

b)  Imposing  new  or  expanded  taxes  or 
charges  to  finance  the  social  costs  of  par- 
ticular services;  and/or 

c)  raising  rates  on  existing  taxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness,  attention  must  first 
be  directed  to  tax  reform.  It  also  makes  good 
political  sense  to  look  first  to  tax  reform,  for 
any   new   taxes   or   tax  rate  Increases   will 
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become  more  politically  feasible  If  the  public 

Is  convinced  that  the  tax  system  is  equitable. 

tax  reform 

One  of  the  fundamental  premises  which 
In  theory  underlies  the  imposition  of  per- 
sonal taxes  In  the  United  States  is  that  tax 
Incidence  should  vary  according  to  an  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  pay.  In  other  words,  taxes 
should  be  progressive.  The  reality  Is  far 
different  from  the  concept.  The  total  burden 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes  falls  as  heav- 
ily on  the  poor  as  on  the  affluent;  there  Is 
virtually  no  difference  in  the  proportions  of 
their  income  which  taxes  take.' 

Persons  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year  pay 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  their  Incomes  In  taxes. 
Those  who  earn  between  $2,000  and  $60,000 
uniformly  have  about  30  per  cent  of  those 
earnings  taken  by  taxes.  Only  for  Individuals 
earning  over  $50,000  does  the  tax  bite  In- 
crease to  45  p>er  cent. 

The  Inequities  In  tax  incidence  are  par- 
ticularly acute  at  state  and  local  government 
levels,  but  they  also  extend  to  the  federal 
tax  system. 

The  need  for  federal  tax  reform  exists  pri- 
marily In  individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes,  plus  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Federal 
Income  tax  rates  are  progressive  on  paper, 
but  a  variety  of  special  exemptions  and 
privileges  In  reality  greatly  reduce  the  in- 
tended Impact  of  the  graduated  federal  sys- 
tem. Elimination  or  modification  of  many  of 
these  exemptions  and  privileges  would  right- 
fully place  a  larger  portion  of  the  tax  burden 
on  the  more  wealthy — as  the  tax  laws  were 
designed  to  do. 

A  considerable  number  of  special  exemp- 
tions and  pxrivileges  remain.  Including: 

Preferential  treatment  of  capital  gains,  the 
Income  earned  from  Increases  in  the  value  of 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property.  Such  gains 
are  now  taxed  at  lower  rates  than  income 
from  other  sources. 

Preferential  treatment  available  to  oil,  gas, 
and  other  mineral  extraction  industries.  The 
costs  of  exploration  and  development  of  wells 
are  allowed  to  be  depreciated  (the  special 
equivalent  term  used  for  mineral  extraction 
industries  is  "depletion")  over  a  period  of 
years  Just  as  are  investment  costs  In  other 
industries.  But  special  privileges  allowing  ac- 
celerated recognition  of  those  costs  for  tax 
purp>08e6  are  extended  to  these  mineral  ex- 
traction industries. 

A  special  100  per  cent  investment  tax 
credit  on  commercial  maritime  vessels.  No 
other  industry  qualifies  for  any  such  credit. 

Allowance  of  special  accounting  privileges 
for  farmers.  In  order  to  ease  the  bookkeeping 
chores  of  farmers,  income  tax  rules  permit 
them  to  deduct  from  Income  as  business  ex- 
p>ense8  the  amounts  they  p>ald  in  cash  or  by 
check  during  a  year,  rather  than  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  (cash  Instead  of  accrueJ  ac- 
counting) .  Easing  this  chore  remains  a  valid 
objective,  but  the  privilege  is  now  being  ma- 
nipulated by  wealthy  "gentlemen"  farmers 
who  use  paper  losses  from  farming  sideline 
op>erations  to  shelter  farm  income  from  other 
sources. 

Exclusion  from  taxable  Income  of  an  indi- 
vidual's initial  $100  in  dividends. 

Allowance  of  financial  Institutions  to  shel- 
ter part  of  their  otherwise  taxable  Income  by 
setting  It  aside  as  a  reserve  against  bad 
debt  losses.  This  privilege  is  basically  sound, 
but  implementing  rules  allow  the  reserve 
amounts  to  be  set  at  levels  far  above  reason- 
ably expected  losses.  The  1969  Tax  Reform 


'Years    are    federal    fiscal    years    unless 
otherwise  stated. 


» These  results  were  concluded  in  an  analy- 
sis published  in  1969  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  based  on  1965  taxation 
and  Incomes.  The  analysis  has  been  updated 
In  an  as  yet  unpublished  study  based  on 
1968  data  by  Herman  P.  Miller,  chief  of  the 
popiUatlon  division  of  the  Bureau  of  ths 
Census.  The  major  conclusions  of  the  studle* 
are  highly  consistent. 
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Act  established  machinery  to  ellmlnatA  this 
privilege,  but  only  by  1987,  and  in  phaaes. 

Allowance  of  deductions  by  homeowners  for 
property  taxes  and  Interest  on  mo^tga^fe8. 

Allowance  of  deductions  of  interest  oi^  con- 
sumer credilt. 

Exclusion  from  taxation  of  Interest  on  state 
and  local  goTemment  bonds. 

Preferential  Income  tax  treatment  fo'  U.S. 
citizens  living  abroad. 

Allowance  of  a  double  persomU  exemj>tlon, 
taken  both  by  jjarent  and  dependett.  In 
oases  where  a  dependent  works  and  earns 
Income. 

A  network  ot  exemptions  and  tax  rales  on 
gifts  and  ©states  which  keeps  more  thin  75 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  passed  on  thjongh 
gifts  or  estates  free  from  taxation.  Currsntly, 
federal  estate  taxes  are  Imposed  on  the  priv- 
ilege of  transferring  property  at  death,  i  ather 
than  on  the  recipient  of  Income  fron  an 
estate. 

If  all  these  privileges  and  exemptions  were 
completely  eliminated  an  addltion«a  $24.8 
billion  more  than  what  Is  now  exjjected 
would  be  collected  in  federal  taxes  in!  1976, 
excluding  estate  and  gift  taxes,  for  whiah  the 
potential  gains  are  quite  open-endedl  The 
p<dltlcal  prospects  of  such  massive  chianges 
In  tax  liability  being  enacted  completely  are 
nearly  nonexlstant.  There  are  good  reasons 
why  the  probabUlty  is  so  low.  Wlde^reed 
disagreement  exists  among  reasonabia  men 
concerning  the  whys  and  hows  of  tax  reform 
m  these  particular  instances. 

The  reasons  why  these  privileges  ai^d  ex- 
emptions have  become  lodged  in  trie  tax 
structure — and  the  cases  that  can  be|  mar- 
Bhalled  for  retaining  all  or  part  of  t^em — 
are  quite  diverse.  In  some  Instanceej  they 
still  make  excellent  sense  as  inducements 
to  acooiiy)Ush  particular  economic  or  social 
objectives.  In  other  cases,  though,  '  these 
privileges  serve  as  testimony  to  th*  raw 
power  of  special  interest  lobbies — and  have 
no  social  Justlflcatlon.  In  still  other  in- 
stances, they  originally  served  a  valid  isocial 
pxupose  which  now  has  disappeared,  o^  they 
have  come  to  be  partly  misused.  I 

In  each  of  the  examples  mennoned, 
though,  we  believe  that  strong  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  potential  reforms. 
More  often  than  not,  modification  May  be 
a  more  appropriate  course  of  action  than 
complete  elimination.  J 

We  may  add  some  specificity  to  tht  gen- 
eral flavor  of  these  objectives  by  exaiilnlng 
some  model  reform  siiggestlons  regirding 
five  of  the  relatively  larger  candidate 
privileges.  i 

Treat  capital  gains  as  ordinary  incoaie  for 
tax  pxirposes  except  in  Instances  wherei  capi- 
tal Is  8ui>plled  for  new  fund  raising  Efforts 
(e.g.  new  stock  issues).  i 

Eliminate  completely  the  special  privileges 
for  oil,  gas.  and  other  mineral  extraction 
industries.  J 

Limit  to  $15,000  a  year  the  amount  of 
"phantom"  farm  tax  loss  any  individual  or 
corporation  can  apply  against  other  i4come. 

Continue  to  encourage  home  ownfership 
among  low  and  middle  income  families,  but 
reduce  the  subsidy  of  high  Income  families — 
who  would  likely  buy  homes  In  any  cas« — 
by  setting  maximum  annual  allowahte  de- 
duction ceilings  of  $600  on  mortgage !  inter- 
est and  $300  on  property  taxes. 

Recoup  more  of  the  wealth  being  passed 
between  generations  by  setting  a  lifetime 
exemption  limit  of  $50,000  on  reclpiekits  of 
estate  and  gift  taxes  and  by  taxing  nil  ap- 
preciation of  assets,  realized  or  not,  upon 
transfer. 
Whether    these    particular    proposals'    or 


by 


» Complete   implementation   of 
Illustrative  reform  proposals  would 
provide  an  additional  $13.4  billion  In 
revenues  as  follows:    capital  gains  $1 
lion,  mineral  extraction  industries  $:i 
Hon,  farming  $0.3  billion,  home  ownership 


thefe   five 

1976 

ederal 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

some  alternative  suggestions  are  most  desir- 
able is  less  Important  than  the  fact  that 
they  convey  a  feeling  for  the  kind  and  degree 
of  modifications  which  are  sensible  and  fair. 
In  our  Judgement,  a  package  of  tax  reforms 
should  be  initiated  effective  no  later  than 
1974,*  which  altogether  produce  annually  at 
least  $6  billion  in  additional  revenues.  These 
revenues  should  be  considered  a  subsidiary 
social  dividend  from  the  reforms.  The  cen- 
tral reason  for  undertaking  them  must  be 
the  restoration  of  fairness  to  the  federal  tax 
system. 

Many  taxpayers  are  further  aggravated  by 
the  unfair  impeict  of  state  and  local  taxes. 
The  main  problem  is  heavy  reliance  on  prop- 
erty taxes,  which  impose  a  particularly 
heavy  burden  on  low-income  and  middle- 
income  homeowners.  In  some  states  and  lo- 
calities, flat  rate  sales  taxes — which  do  not 
exempt  necessary  items  such  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  drugs—also  heavily  burden  those 
same  taxpayers.  Revising  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment tax  structures  to  distribute  their 
burdens  more  fairly  is  an  imptortant  part  of 
the  total  tax  reform  agenda.  It  is  a  part  that 
the  federal  government  cannot  directly  bring 
about.  But  the  federal  government  can  and 
should  provide  incentives  for  states  and  lo- 
calities to  undertake  such  reforms  as  we 
have  suggested  in  Chapter  7. 

FINANCING   PARTICULAB  SERVICES 

In  some  Instances,  the  federal  government 
collects  revenues  to  be  used  for  particular 
purposes.  This  approach  harbors  a  potential 
danger — taxes  can  continue  to  be  collected 
and  earmarked  for  a  particular  purpMDse  long 
after  need  htis  diminished.  But  there  are  sit- 
uations when  earmarked  taxes  are  valid. 
Some  government  programs,  like  Social  Se- 
curity, are  primarily  social  Insurance  pro- 
grams: IndlvlduEkls  contribute  and  later  (or 
In  an  emergency)  Isecome  beneflciarles.  In 
other  cases,  taxes  are  linp>osed  to  recover  so- 
cial costs  of  particular  actions  (e.g.  taxes  on 
alcohol  in  order  to  pay  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics)  even  though  the  revenues  may 
not  directly  be  so  earmarked.  We  recommend 
a  variety  of  Increased  tax  rates  and  new 
taxes  of  these  types. 

As  discussed  respectively  in  Chapters  2  and 
4,  we  recommend  Increases  In  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  Social  Security,  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  taxes  to  pay  for  expanded 
benefits  and  coverage.  In  a  similar  vein,  we 
recommend  in  Chapter  5  the  imposition  of  a 
5  per  cent  Income  surcharge  for  individuals 
and  a  3  per  cent  payroll  earnings  base  tax 
for  corporations  to  Indemnify  part  of  the 
costs  of  National  Health  Insurance.  The  re- 
maining costs  of  the  KHI  program,  essen- 
tially contributions  to  pay  for  medical  care 
of  those  who  cannot  themselves  afford  it. 
would  come  from  general  federal  revenues. 
Tax  receipts  from  these  four  social  Instirance 
programs  are  estimated  to  be : 

|ln  billions  of  dollan) 


1971    1972    1973    1974    1975      1976 


Social  security 

(OASOI) 34.8   37.4   47.6    53.2   60.5     69.0 

Railroad  retirement...  1.0  1.2  1.4  1.5  1.6  1.9 
Unemployment 

insurance 3.6     7.2     7.9     8.5     8.7       9.5 

National  health 

insurance 1.4    25.9    27.5     29.4 


$1.5  billion,  and  estate  and  gift  taxes  $2.0 
billion. 

*  As  a  practical  political  matter.  Congress — 
having  recently  (December  1969)  enacted  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  package — is  un- 
likely to  consider  carefully  further  tax  reform 
proposals  before  1972  at  the  earliest. 
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It  la  Important  to  understand  that  the 
government  role  in  these  programs  is  funda- 
mentally th&t  of  an  insurance  agent.  In- 
creased tax  collections  for  these  programs  do 
Tiot  mean  an  enlarged  portion  of  national  re- 
aourcee  are  being  directed  to  public  pur- 
poses. Rather,  the  government  Is  serving  aa 
an  agent  to  encourage  saving  and  to  spread 
risk  so  that  particular  individuals  are  not 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  financial  crisis. 
The  U.S.  tax  system,  even  allowing  for 
heavy  state  and  local  use  of  sales  taxes,  relies 
relatively  lightly  on  excise  taxes.  This  light 
emphasis  should  continue.  Exceptions  should 
continue  to  l>e  made,  however,  for  sumptuary 
taxes  on  commodities  or  services  considered 
socially  undesirable  (e.g.  cigarettes),  taxes 
Imixjsed  on  those  who  benefit  directly  froca 
particular  government  services  (e.g.  air 
travellers,  who  benefit  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem) ,  and  regulatory  taxes  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  United  States  has  been  pcutlcularly 
laggard  in  raising  sumptuary  taxes  to  levels 
high  enough  to  stimulate  altered  behavior. 
We  propose  tripling  the  federal  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  (which  effectively  would  increase 
the  market  price  of  cigarettes  by  one  half)  to 
discourage  their  use  and  to  help  defray  the 
public  coets  of  cancer  research  and  treat- 
meoit.*  Similarly,  we  recommend  raising  the 
levy  on  alcohol  50  per  cent  to  help  defray 
added  costs  of  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
other  indirect  societal  costs."  In  both  cases, 
dollar  tax  rates  have  remained  unchanged 
since  1952;  their  relative  bite  has  been  eroded 
by  Infiatlon.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  10,  we 
also  recommend  increased  user  charges  in 
order  that  generally  high  income  t>eneflclarlee 
pay  for  the  benefits  they  receive  and  can 
afford  In  the  following  areas:  aviation  and 
airways  systems  development.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers navigation  projects.  Coast  Guard  aids 
to  commercial  navigation  and  recreational 
boating,  and  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Altogether  such  Increases  in  excise  taxes 
and  user  charges  would  annually  yield  by 
1976  an  additional  $8.6  bllUon  in  federal 
revenues — $3.4  bllUon  from  transportation- 
even  making  conservative  allowances  for  de- 
clines In  the  purchases  of  these  goods  and 
services  as  a  result  of  the  tax  increases. 
As  desirable  as  these  user  charge  and  excise 
tax  changes  are,  we  doubt  they  can  be  en- 
acted either  fully  or  immediately.  For  esti- 
mating purposes,  we  will  assume  that  one- 
third  of  these  potential  revenue  gains  are 
achieved  beginning  with  1974.  This  would 
mean  additional  1976  revenues  amounting 
to  $2.8  billion. 

TAX    BATKS 

In  combination,  then,  we  foresee  about  $61 
billion  •  in  additional  revenues  which  should 
and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced through  tax  reform  and  Increased  rev- 
enues for  particular  purposes  (see  Table 
23:2).  These  Increases  would  cover  only 
three-fourths  of  the  gap  between  the  aggre- 
gate level  of  desired  expendl^es  and  reve- 
nues projected  before  provisions  for  these  or 
other  changes. 


»The  intent  Is  to  make  cigarette  and  al.- 
cohol  users  pay  for  part  of  the  costs  those 
products  force  upon  society  at  large.  We  do 
not  recommend,  however,  that  such  revenues 
accrue  to  a  trust  fund  earmarked  solely  for 
treating  persons  who  suffer  from  alcohol-  or 
cigarette-related  diseases. 

•$11.9  billion  was  subtracted  from  the 
$29.4  billion  expected  In  National  Health  In- 
surance revenues  as  an  allowance  for  Hospital 
Insurance  (HI)  revenues  which  would  have 
been  collected  had  that  program  not  been 
supplanted. 
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TABLE  23i-INCREASES  IN  1976  TAX  REVENUES 
(Receipts,  In  billions  of  current  doUar«| 


Desired  level  of  outlays 353.6 

Revenues  in  1971.... 194.2 

Dividend  from  economic grtwrth (1971-76) +90.2 

Total 284.4 

Tix  reform +«-0 

Nitional  heallh  insurance' +17. » 

Increases  in  OASOI,  railroad  retirement,  and  unem- 

ployment  insurance  taxes +24.9 

Increase  in  excise  taxes  and  user  charges +2.8 

Expected  1976  tax  receipts  at  1971  rates -335.6 

Deficit (17.9) 


I  JI1.9  billion  was  subtracted  from  ttie  ^.4  billion  expected 
in  National  Health  Insurance  revenue*  as  an  allowance  for 
Hospital  Insurance  (HI)  revenues  which  would  have  been  col- 
lected had  that  program  not  been  supplanted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clearly,  revenue  Increases  of  any  substan- 
tial magnitude  for  general  purposes  must  be 
raised  through  higher  income  tax  rates  on 
corporations  and  individuals.  Present  tax 
rates  are  low  relative  not  only  to  other  coim- 
trles,  but  to  other  periods  of  our  own  history. 
Tax  levels  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
fallen  substantially.  And  the  1950'8,  after  all, 
was  a  period  of  international  peace  and  rela- 
tive domestic  tranquility.  Yet  tax  rates  were 
a  good  deal  higher  at  that  time  than  they 
are  in  1970  when  the  need  for  public  serv- 
ices seems  demonstrably  greater.  As  Arthur 
Okun  has  calculated,'' 

"If  the  nation  were  willing  to  return  to 
the  average  income  tax  rates  that  prevailed 
from  1954  to  1961,  we  could  have  roughly 
$25  billion  a  year  more  to  spend  on  social 
programs  than  with  the  tax  rates  now  in 
prospect  for  the  early  1970's.  If  our  combined 
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federal,  state  and  local  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
ONP  matched  the  average  of  the  major  West- 
ern European  countries,  we  would  have  about 
$40  billion  to  $50  billion  more  a  year  in  gov- 
ernment revenues." 

A  10  percent  surtax  on  corporation  and 
individual  Income  •  would  raise  federal  reve- 
nues nearly  $18  billion — enough  to  bridge 
the  remaining  revenue-expenditure  gap.  We 
recommend  that  such  a  svirtax  be  enacted 
beginning  In  1974,  in  conjunction  with  the 
suggested  tax  reform  measures. 

Altogether,  these  recommended  revenue 
measures  would  support  the  program  expen- 
ditures we  have  suggested  and  enable  the 
pursuit  of  appropriate  fiscal  policy.  They 
would  produce  the  pattern  of  federal  reve- 
nues described  in  Table  23:3. 


'  Arthur  M.  Okun,  The  Political  Economy  of 
Prosperity,  1969,  pp.  125-126. 

TABLE  23:3.— PROJECTED  FEDERAL  REVENUES  i 
[Receipts  in  billions  of  current  dollars) 


'This  surtax  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
5  per  cent  surtax  on  individual  Incomes  ear- 
marked for  financing  National  Health  In- 
surance. 


Administration 


Urt>an  coalition  recommendations 


Estimated, 
1971 


Proposed. 

wi 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


197£ 


''^tt:::^^''^:. ,,-,.     (|3.6>  ^vi  <}?is>  <}^s>  <}?S1> 

Recommended 88.3                93.7                93.6  98.6  118.0  126.3  134.5 

•"'^i^ir^:;:^"*- ^.,.     (33.1)  (ji-o)  (48.5)  (5«.7)  (n^p 

Recommended 30.1                  36.7                  33.1  41.0  55.5  62.3  S6.3 

Individual  income  NHI  health  surtax: 

Current  laws.. i i-i i'i iry 

Recommended •»  *■»  *^  *  ' 

Corporate  NHI  health  taxes: 

Current  laws  - ♦ :-; li-i jj-j ij-y 

Recommended 11  "'•''  "'  "' 

Other  social  insurance  Uxe*  and  contributiont:  ,.  .„  ,.  ,-»  sx 

Currentlaws.. ----- -----              (gf)  (M>)  (wj)  (»|)  (gj> 

Recommended - 49.0                 57.6                 58.2  70.0  66.4  7Z.  7  w.« 

'*t,!^e"laws --., -----              (W.|)  (}90)  (20«)  (M|)  (^JP 

Recommended 16.8                  17.5                  17.8  19.0  22.5  22.9  23.4 

Estate  and  gift  taxes:                                                                                                                                                       , «  »\  ii  w  (i  %\  U '>\  «  7> 

Currentlaws --- --               '(5-3)  (*  })  <*  ?)  («JJ  V'-'i 

Recommended 3-7                «5.3                  3.8  4.1  6.1  6.4  6.7 

°*'currentlaws ,-, ----               (J-})  (^f)  («?>  }9-«)  Og  |) 

Recommended 6J TJ 7^^ 7J 9M lUO w.t 

^"'"current  laws  I                                                                                                                                                          (210-5)  (2M-8)  (2«  2)  (268.5)  (284.4) 

&mXr::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::;::::::::::::::: 194:2 217.6        213.6'  W9'  303.5  328.1  353.5 


■  These  revenue  estimates  are  based  on  the  economic  assumptions  set  forth  in  App  A.  They       "Excluding  the  January  1971  administration  action  allowing  accelerated  writeoff  of  business 
ilso  reflect  consideration  of  projections  made  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  in  the  1970    depreciation  costs,  an  action  we  recommend  be  retracted. 

ind  1971  "Economic  Reports  of  the  President,"  and  Charles  Schultze  in  "Setting  National  Priori-        «  The  rapid  increase  is  nonrecurring;  it  is  primarily  due  to  a  'e^*""' e"""*"  *P«~" fjl f^fi? 
ties:  The  1971  Budget.'"  tax  collections.  We  suggest  that  this  action  be  deferred  and  coupled  with  our  other  recommended 

estate  and  gift  tax  reforms. 


COUNTERBUDGET:  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITIES 1971-76 — CHAPTER  24 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Spetiker.  I  include 
chapter  24  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget :  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record: 

Chapter  24.  Government  Reform 

Budget  recommendations  acquire  full 
meaning  only  in  the  context  of  the  govern- 
ment structures  through  which  they  are 
implemented. 

The  essence  of  this  Report  Is  an  examina- 
tion of  needs  and  program  alternatives  and 
the  allocation  of  limited  dollars  to  diverse 


public  needs.  Budget  recommendations  ac- 
quire full  meaning  only  in  the  context  of 
the  government  structures  through  which 
they  are  implemented. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  consider  here  the 
myriad  of  government  reform  Issues.  In  order 
to  keep  our  focus  on  the  relative  claims  of 
vso-lous  public  needs,  our  Report,  for  the 
most  part,  has  consciously  avoided  recom- 
mending which  department  or  agency  ought 
to  direct  a  particular  activity.  Neither  do  we 
consider  this  Report  the  proper  vehicle  for 
considering  Issues  such  as  the  caliber  of  peo- 
ple attracted  to  public  service  or  the  rela- 
tionships between  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government. 

At  the  same  time,  the  implementation  of 
our  program  recommendations  would  have  a 
far  from  neutral  impact  on  government  op- 
erations. By  drawing  together  some  of  the 
suggestions  scattered  throughout  this  Report, 
we  hope  to  describe  here  the  major  dimen- 
sions of  the  very  explicit  vision  of  responsi- 
bllltlee  and  functions  of  different  levels  of 


government  which  guided  our  program  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  shaping  strategy  has  been  to  assign  the 
federal  government  responsibility  for  re- 
sponding to  national  problems,  while  looking 
to  state  and  local  Jurisdictions  to  deal  with 
their  own  unique  problems  and  to  provide 
everyday  services. 

The  national  government  must  assxime  re- 
sponsljDlllty  for  assuring  that  every  citizen 
receives  basic  human  necessities  such  as  an 
adequate  minimum  income  and  quality  per- 
sonal health  care.  In  both  cases,  we  have  rec- 
ommended federal  assumption  of  nearly  all 
government  costs  of  these  functions,  thereby 
relieving  a  substantial  current  state  and  local 
government  burden.  Both  functions  will  also 
require  an  enlarged  program  scope — embodied 
in  a  combination  of  Income  maintenance 
propKieals  which  will  assure  the  poorest  Amer- 
ican a  sustaining  Income,  and  a  National 
Health  Insurance  program  In  which  nearly  all 
Americans  would  participate. 

We  have  also  called  for  a  new,  but  limited 
federal   role  in  public  education.  We  hav« 
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UnJced  federal  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  performance  stanc  ards 
or  students  (In  reading  and  mathematics) 
and  In  such  a  manner  that  we  expect  this 
federal  assistance  to  affect  the  conduct  of 
education,  nationwide,  In  a  fundamental  way. 
Nevertheless,  central  responsibility  foi  the 
structure  and  content  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  would  remain  the  pro-  'Ince 
of  local  communities.  This  program  Is  jired- 
Icated  on  the  federal  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  citizens  leave  public  schools  with  the 
basic  skills  required  for  participation  in  the 
economy. 

The  sum  thrust  of  these  proposals  li  to- 
ward a  federal  role  which  concentrate  i  In- 
come on  transfer  programs,  rather  thai  the 
delivery  of  services.  The  federal  govern:  nent 
has  always  done  relatively  well  in  the  fa  rmer 
role — witnessed  by  Its  effectiveness  In  col- 
lecting taxes  and  managing  programs  like 
Social  Security  and  Veteran's  benefits.  Fed- 
eral performance  in  service  delivery,  oi,  the 
other  hand,  has  often  been  inadequate,  as 
measured  by  a  lack  of  effectiveness  li ,  ac- 
complishing program  objectives.  De  spite 
tisually  excellent  Intentions,  federal  e:  forts 
to  manage  and  deliver  compensatory  ec  uca- 
tlon,  manpower  training,  and  other  services 
have  far  too  often  produced  dismal  renults. 

Another  vital  federal  role  is  protectldn  of 
the  basic  rights  of  citizens  from  special  in- 
terests which  possess  far  greater  econiimlc, 
social,  or  political  power  than  does  any  ndl- 
Tldual.  It  is  In  the  pursuit  of  this  respjnsi- 
blUty  by  the  federal  government  that  we 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  vrtth  far 
I  broader  powers  than  the  offices  it  woul  1  re- 
place, and  new  mechanisms  for  an  assuring 
Inclusion  of  civil  rights  considerations  in  all 
major  federal  programs  and  policy  decli  ions. 

The  federal  government  must  define  na- 
tional priorities,  making  choices  amon|;  the 
alternative  possible  purposes  federal  re- 
sources can  serve,  and  specifying  objec  tives 
to  be  achieved.  It  has  a  right  and  respsnsl- 
blllty  In  dispensing  financial  aid  to  other 
government  Jurisdictions  to  Insist  that  such 
aid  be  directed  to  those  purposes.  Nomithe- 
less,  differences  do  exist  among  states  and 
localities.  The  prospects  for  achieving  na- 
tional objectives  will  be  advanced  bj  the 
Incorporation  of  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible Into  federal  program  guidelines. 

In  many  Instances,  this  purpose  will  be 
served  by  consolidating  numerous,  narrow, 
categorical  grants  into  larger  purpose  Ulock 
grants  which  permit  recipient  Jurisdictions 
to  define  their  own  local  priorities  witl  iln  a 
specified  area  (manpower  training,  trans- 
portation, etc.)  and  to  tailor  their  programs 
to  specific  local  needs.  This  Is  the  course  of 
action  we  have  recommended  for  federal  as- 
sistance in  the  fields  of  manpower  trailing, 
law  enforcement,  and  transportation.  Sim- 
plification of  application  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures for  federal  assistance  should  aliio  be 
encouraged:  the  benefits  of  local  parti  :lpa- 
tlon  In  federal  government  programs  la  still 
far  too  often  diminished  by  the  expeisivo 
burden  of  paperwork. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  state  and ,  local 
governments  sharply  Improve  the  qijality 
and  extent  of  services  they  now  provldei  The 
barrier  most  immediately  preventing  ihem 
from  doing  so  is  financial  capacity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  more  money  k  an 
essential  requirement.  Cities  particularlkr  are 
going  broke.  Instead  of  Improving  the  Qual- 
ity of  services  they  provide,  they  are  r^uc- 
Ing  the  number  and  reach  of  those  serilces. 
But  money  alone  will  not  be  sufficient.  New 
dollars  mvist  be  accompanied  by  reforp  of 
state  and  local  government  structure^.  An 
essential  part  of  a  strategy  for  Incre^ng 
federal  aid  to  states  and  localities  mutt  be 
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provisions  which  tie  that  aid  to  guidelines 
and  requirements  for  such  reform. 

Diverse  kinds  of  reform  are  called  for 
including: 

Requiring  states  and  localities  to  prepare 
development  plan  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiv- 
ing any  federal  assistance. 

Greater  metropolitan-wide  and  state-wide 
cooperation. 

Reform  of  archaic  local  government 
structures. 

By  far  the  most  Important  reform  required 
is  in  state  and  local  government  tax  struc- 
tures. We  recommend  increased  federal  finan- 
cial contributions  to  states  and  localities; 
national  purposes  will  be  well  served  by  im- 
proving the  capacity  of  local  governments  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  their  citizens.  But 
the  major  Increase  In  financial  resources  will 
have  to  be  provided  by  states  and  localities 
through  thefr  own  taxes.  Federal  aid  should 
incorporate  incentives  for,  and  in  some  cases 
be  premised  on,  additional  state  and  local 
tax  effort.  The  Incentives  should  be  designed 
to  ensure  that,  as  the  burden  of  state  and 
local  taxes  grows,  it  also  becomes  more 
equitably  distributed.  This  latter  concern 
Is  essential;  failure  to  respond  to  it  would, 
among  other  things,  frustrate  federal  Income 
maintenance  objectives  and  Increase  the 
expense  of  fulfilling  them. 

Finally,  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on 
the  need  for  improved  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  of  government.  Par  too 
many  government  programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated hastily  In  recent  years,  rather  than 
being  based  on  sound  social  data.  An  even 
more  Inadequate  Job  has  been  done  In 
evaluating  program  results  to  determine 
whether  they  conform  to  objectives,  and  thus 
to  provide  a  knowledgeable  basis  for  renew- 
ing, revising,  or  scrapping  them.  Oovernment 
reviews  have  generally  been  confined  to  fi- 
nancial inspection  to  protect  against  fraud. 
That  sort  of  review  Is  important,  but  must 
be  supplemented  by  performance  reviews  by 
trained  social  scientists  whose  assignment  is 
to  assess  program  effectiveness  and  Impact. 
Much  of  present  citizen  unease  about  gov- 
eriunent  has  a  valid  basis  In  the  perpetua- 
tion of  public  programs  which  provide  poor 
returns  on  Investments  of  tax  dollars.  Im- 
proved evaluation  Is  required  to  ferret  out 
these  ineffective  activities  and  to  make  gov- 
ernment officials  more  accountable. 

Counterbudget  Itself  is  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  accountability  on  a  somewhat 
broader  plane.  By  showing  In  disciplined 
analytical  terms  what  social  objectives  could 
potentially  be  accomplished  by  the  federal 
government,  we  provide  a  mark  against  which 
the  performance  of  the  Administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  can  be 
tested. 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
chapter  25  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's "Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for 
Changing  National  Priorities  1971-76"  in 
the  Record. 

Chaweb  25.  The  Wili,  To  Act 

We  have  the  economic  resources  to  create 
a  better  America,  if  we  have  the  toill  to 
redirect  them. 


A  principal  reason  we  have  not  accom- 
plished our  goals  In  the  past  has  been  our 
unwillingness  to  provide  sufficient  monies 
to  the  public  sector.  Whenever  there  has 
been  the  prospect  of  a  budget  surplus,  Amer- 
icans have  traditionally  chosen  to  enjoy  the 
illusory  fruits  of  tax  reductions  rather  than 
to  support  public  service  programs. 

With  good  reasons — even  beyond  the  in- 
appropriate effect  such  an  action  would  have 
on  our  deflated  economy — Americans  would 
vigorously  oppose  an  immediate  Increase  In 
taxes.  To  increase  Income  taxes  without  pre- 
vious tax  reform  would  be  intolerably  \m- 
Just.  Nor  can  American  citizens  be  expected 
to  support  tax  Increases  when  the  current 
pattern  of  uses  for  tax  receipts — including 
a  residual  $3  billion  allocation  for  a  war 
In  Southeast  Asia — is  so  distorted. 

If,  however,  our  nation's  priorities  are  re- 
ordered m  the  directions  we  suggest,  Amer- 
icans can  fairly  be  asked  to  support  higher 
taxes  in  1974 — when  we  suggest  an  increase 
take  effect.  People  must  be  wUUng  to  pay 
larger  tax  bills  If  they  can  expect  In  retiun 
tangible  Improvements  in  public  employ- 
ment, health,  education,  law  enforcement, 
and  other  services  which  rank  high  on  their 
personal  lists  of  priority  needs. 

This  document  attempts  to  show  very 
clearly  what  the  real  social  needs  of  this 
country  are  and  how  much  It  is  likely  to 
cost  to  address  various  portions  of  those 
needs.  The  case  must  then  be  put  squarely  to 
the  American  public:  are  we  at  last  ready 
to  support  the  priority  shifts  and  make  the 
tax  effort  necessary  to  achieve  our  stated 
goals? 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  budget  pro- 
posals In  this  document  will  provide  all  the 
answers  or  even  necessarily  the  best  answers. 
It  attempts  to  measure  the  extent  of  our 
problems  and  to  offer  one  Interconnected  set 
of  solutions.  We  argue  strongly  only  that  the 
basic  direction  of  our  recommended  priority 
shifts  and  suggested  levels  of  public  revenue 
make  sense. 

We  can  accomplish  what  we  m\ist.  We  can 
provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  all  our  citizens, 
while  preserving  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  fueled  the  development  of  the 
most  pKJwerTul  economy  In  the  world. 

We  can  provide  for  all  Americans  the 
quality  of  health  care,  education,  housing— 
Indeed,  of  life — which  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  richest  country  In  the  world. 

We  have  the  economic  resources  to  create 
a  better  America,  if  we  have  the  will  to 
redirect  them. 

In  the  long  term,  the  measure  of  our  suc- 
cess win  be  the  degree  to  which  national 
priorities  are  shifted  In  these  directions.  The 
means  to  this  end — and  our  more  Immediate 
objective — is  to  stimulate  others  to  respond 
to  the  task  of  making  budget  choices  and 
articulating  priorities.  National  priorities 
will  not  be  reordered  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  nation  without  the  stimulus  of  an 
Informed,  broadly  reaching  national  debate. 


OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  pressing  tasks 
before  the  Congress  in  the  seventies  is 
the  need  to  discover  and  implement  new 
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and  innovative  means  to  control  and  re- 
duce environmental  pollution. 

While  no  one  disputes  the  existence 
of  the  problem,  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  opinion  on  the  most  effective  solution. 
For  this  reason,  the  Congress  must  en- 
courage the  development  of  proposaLs 
combating  pollution. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  interested  in 
a  comprehensive  proposal  for  attacking 
water  pollution  through  the  establish- 
ment of  river  basin  authorities  with  pow- 
er and  responsibility  to  control  water 
quality  along  an  entire  stream. 

One  that  has  come  to  my  attention  has 
been  developed  by  Marc  J.  Roberts,  as- 
sistant professor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
University.  In  an  article  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  last  year,  Dr.  Roberts  ex- 
plained his  proposal  in  some  detail  point- 
ing out  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
basin  by  basin  planning  and  the  possi- 
bility of  economies  of  scale  if  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  can  be  adopted. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  Roberts 
proposal  is  one  that  reflects  my  own 
personal  view  on  the  direction  we  must 
take  in  ending  the  ravages  of  water  pol- 
lution. The  Roberts  proposal  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  any  action  must  be 
both  comprehensive  and  realistic  if  it  Is 
to  be  effective. 

I  am  pleased  the  council  for  policy 
evaluation,  a  broadly  based  citizens  group 
of  outstanding  Americans,  will  release 
Dr.  Roberts'  latest  paper  on  this  subject 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  paper  will 
be  made  available  to  each  of  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  commend  it 
to  their  attention. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS  OF  TEXAS  FARM- 
ERS UNION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  list  of  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Texas  Farmers  Union  in  their 
meeting  held  on  April  24,  1971: 
Resolutions  Adopted  bt  Texas  Farmers 
Union 
drouth  relief 

Whereas,  much  of  Texas  remains  in  the 
throes  of  a  persistent  drouth. 

Whereas,  immediate  and  massive  federal 
drouth  disaster  relief  programs  are  particu- 
larly needed. 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  announced 
the  details  of  a  "pre-dlsaster"  relief  pro- 
gram for  a  portion  of  the  needy  counties. 

Whereas,  USDA  regulations  require  that  a 
recipient  of  drouth  feed  and  hay  file  a  finan- 
cial disclosure  or  "poverty  oath"  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  aid. 

Be  it  rjsolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Texas  Farmers  Union  questions  the  sin- 
cerity of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin's 
visit  to  Texas  to  review  the  drouth  situation. 

That  the  Board  feels  that  Secretary  Hardin 
is  misleading  drouth  stricken  Texas  fanners 
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and  ranchers  by  representing  that  they  wUl 
have  access  to  low-cost  supplies  of  grain 
and  hay  without  red  tape. 

That  It  Is  evident  that  no  self-respecting 
farmer  or  rancher  would  take  advantage  of 
the  grain  and  hay  program  as  It  Is  presently 
constituted,  because  of  the  requirement  of  a 
financial  disclosure  and  poverty  oath  that  Is 
Intended  to  discourage  those  who  need  as- 
sistance from  taking  advantage  of  it. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appar- 
ently considers  the  drouth  relief  program, 
badly  needed  In  some  areas  of  Texas  in  spite 
of  the  recent  rains,  as  a  poverty  program 
rather  than  one  which  Is  intended  to  relieve 
the  hardship  to  the  rural  communities  that 
are  hard-hit  by  the  drouth  disaster. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  ap- 
parently more  Interested  In  the  political 
Impact  of  his  trip  to  Texas  and  his  an- 
nouncement than  in  doing  anything  that  wUl 
materially  benefit  the  farmers  and  ranthers 
of  the  state  who  are  faced  with  economic 
disaster  because  of  the  persistent  drouth. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Whereas,  the  rural  development  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  be 
financed  through  revenue  sharing  would  be 
more  of  a  rural  dismantling  program  than 
one  of  development. 

Whereas,  since  there  is  no  new  money  rec- 
ommended in  the  proposal  and  all  proposed 
fundings  for  Important  rural  programs  are 
below  that  which  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1971,  It  Is  evident  that 
several  federal-state  grant-in-aid  programs 
would  be  eliminated.  These  Include  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  system  program,  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program,  and  the 
agricultural  extension  service  program. 

Whereas,  the  states,  hard-pressed  for  fxmds, 
would  be  likely  to  take  the  federal  funds 
and  use  them  to  make  up  what  otherwise 
would  be  the  state  contributions  to  the  Im- 
portant programs. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Texas  Farmers  Union  go  on  record  In  op- 
position to  the  financing  of  the  rural  devel- 
opment programs  through  so-caUed  revenue 
sharing. 

USDA  REORGANIZATION 

Whereas,  the  dividing  of  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  Into  various  fragmented  agen- 
cies would  mean  the  complete  loss  of  identity 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
higher  echelons  of  government. 

Whereas,  the  reorganization  of  USDA 
would  result  In  the  loss  of  numerotis  services 
and  agencies  necessary  to  agriculture. 

Whereas,  farmer  programs  would  receive 
a  low  priority  In  an  agency  that  Is  not  farm 
oriented  and  directed  by  a  non-agricultural 
department  head. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Texas  Farmers  Union  go  on  record  In 
Strong  opposition  to  the  Nixon  proposal  to 
reorganize  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


BROTHERS  FIGHT  WASTE  IN 
FEDERAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 
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active  in  exposing  improper  practices  in 
the  Federsd  food  progrsun. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  Robert 
Scherle,  a  Ventura  County  deputy  dis- 
trict attorney,  has  been  instnunental  in 
raiding  a  commune-type  home  near 
Santa  Barbara.  Sheriff's  deputies  con- 
fiscated almost  a  ton  of  Welfare  Depart- 
ment food  from  the  house,  apparently 
intended  as  provisions  for  a  treasure 
hunt. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  on  the  west 
coast  Scherle's  activities  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 
Thirteen  Jailed  in  Welfare  Food  Fraud 

Ventura. — ^Ten  men  and  three  women  are 
In  the  Ventura  County  Jail  following  a  raid 
on  a  commune-type  home  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara where  deputies  confiscated  almost  a 
ton  of  Welfare  Department  food,  apparently 
Intended  as  provisions  for  a  treasure  hunt. 

Ventura  County  Deputy  Dlst.  Atty.  Robert 
Scherle,  who  obtained  warrants,  identified 
the  ringleader  as  a  man  who  calls  himself 
"Capt."  Jim  Nash,  35.  All  were  jailed  on  con- 
spiracy and  theft  bookings,  according  to 
Scherle,  who  said  members  of  the  commune 
have  been  "fraudulently  obtaining  commodi- 
ties" from  the  County  Welfare  Bureau  in  both 
Ventura  and  Oxnard. 

He  said  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Wel- 
fare Department  had  been  victimized  in 
previous  years,  but  the  switch  to  Ventura 
County  was  made  necessary  when  Santa 
Barbara  began  Issuing  food  stamps  Instead 
of  actual  food. 

He  Identified  the  group  as  "Quest  Inter- 
national," also  knovim  as  "Summerland  Pir- 
ates," and  said  they  had  associates  in  San 
Diego  and  Nova  Scotia.  "Enough  food  sup- 
plies have  been  taken  over  the  past  dozen 
years,"  said  Scherle,  "to  provide  rations  for 
shipping  to  both  San  Diego  and  Nova  Scotia." 

He  said  the  commune  has  "been  training 
people  to  do  scuba  diving  so  they  can  take 
a  ship  to  the  Caribbean  and  dive  for  sunken 
treasure." 

Nash,  according  to  Scherle,  has  made  "sev- 
eral trips"  to  the  area.  Scherle  said  the  group 
advertises  in  the  newspapers  for  persons  to 
go  to  the  commune  type  home  In  Summer- 
land,  pay  an  entry  fee,  and  do  odd  jobs  to 
raise  money  for  the  planned  excursion. 

The  officials  said  bis  investigation  revealed 
"they  Just  came  out  (to  the  welfare  offices) 
and  fUled  out  the  forms,  and  nobody  ever 
asked  any  questions." 

He  said  they  not  only  picked  up  enough 
food  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  asso- 
ciates, but  also  planned  to  have  adequate 
provisions  for  their  trip. 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  Bill  Scherle  is  well  known 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  ferreting 
out  the  misuse  of  food  stamps.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  in  my  State 
of  California,  another  Scherle,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  Bill's  brother,  Robert,  is  also 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
aslis:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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MIDDLE  EAST:  STALEMATE  ^R 
SETTLEMENT? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATT  rES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  iknder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  column  by  Zbijniew 
Brzezinskl  on  the  Middle  East  from  the 
May  17.  1971,  edition  of  Newsweekl 

Stal^matx  or  Settlement 
(By  Zblgniew  Brzezinskl) 

In  all  the  rhetoric  about  the  Middle  East, 
one  Issue  Is  rarely  discussed  explicitly:  what 
Is  the  American  national  interest  and  what 
policies  can  best  serve  that   Interest?  | 

I  woiild  define  that  Interest  as  folloirs:  It 
Is  to  prevent  a  power  hostile  to  the  U.a.  and 
to  OTir  European  allies  from  becoming  domi- 
nant In  the  region.  Such  domination  woxUd 
place  In  Jeopardy  a  variety  of  economic  and 
political  Interests  of  paramount  Importance 
to  the  U.S.,  affecting  even  such  distant  lareas 
as  Japan  (g^ven  the  overwhelming  Japfinese 
dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  oil).       I 

To  safeguard  that  interest,  It  Is  destable 
for  the  U.S.  to  protect  the  security  of  Israel 
and  simultaneously  to  seek  friendly  rela|tlons 
with  as  many  Arab  governments  as  po^lble. 
To  accomplish  the  above,  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  Is  cjearly 
necessary.  Otherwise,  It  Is  almoet  Inevitable 
that  the  Arabs  will  gradually  become  jmore 
radicalized  while  Soviet  Influence  boti  ex- 
pands and  consolidates  Itself.  T 

A  cynic  might  say,  why  not  abafadon 
Israel  altogether?  The  answer  Is  that  to 
do  so  would  be  tantamount  to  bowing  to 
Soviet  pressure  and  hence  to  offer  the  knore 
Intransigent  Arabs  visible  proof  of  thi  de- 
sirability of  their  alliance  with  the  aovlet 
Union.  Moreover,  It  Is  a  fact  that  moral 
considerations  are  Involved  and  even  realism 
dictates  respect  for  moral  Imperatives. 

DIVERGING    XNTERESTS 

The  above  does  not  mean,  however,  |  that 
the  U.S.  must  define  Its  Middle  Eastern 
policy  In  keeping  with  the  Israelis'  defln»tlon 
of  their  Interest.  It  does  appear  thaU  the 
Israelis  basically  prefer  a  prolonged  $tale- 
mate  to  a  settlement,  and  they  hope  t*  ex- 
ploit Arab  dependence  on  the  Soviet  qnlon 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  the  Israeli 
position.  They  do  so  because,  understand- 
ably enough,  they  put  little  faith  In  itter- 
natlonal  guarantees  or  Arab  promises.  iThey 
do  so  also  because  a  stalemate  Increase^  the 
likelihood  of  Israeli  retention  of  Arab ;  ter- 
ritory. 

It  is  here  that  American  and  Israeli  Itter- 
•eFts  diverge.  It  Is  also  here  that,  paraUoxl 
cally,  Israeli  and  Soviet  tactics  converge,  The 
Soviets,  too,  prefer  a  stalemate  to  eltljer  a 
new  war  or  a  settlement.  The  former  ^oeea 
the  prospect  of  another  Arab  defeat  (or 
costly  and  dangerous  Soviet  involvement) 
and  the  latter  would  inevitably  reduci^the 
dependence  of  the  Arabs  on  the  Soviets 

To  advocate  a  settlement  is,  of  course  not 
the  same  thing  as  to  demonstrate  how  one 
can  be  achieved.  Nonetheleas.  it  certfiinly 
will  not  be  achieved  If  a  settlement  :s  to 
mean  that  the  Arabs  are  to  accept  boti  the 
frontiers  of  Israel  and  Israel's  slmultai*ous 
expansion.  This  Is  why  the  territorial  Issue 
Is  both  so  sensitive  and  so  crucial. 

WEIGHING  THE  RISKS 

Moreover,  it  is  time  to  face  the  fact  that 
In  our  age,  given  modem  weaponry,  even  the 
extension  of  Israel's  frontiers  will  not  ciJBate 
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true  security.  In  effect,  the  Israelis  can  have 
politically  accepted  but  strategically  inse- 
cure frontiers  or  strategically  perhaps  some- 
what more  secure  frontiers  but  politically 
unacceptable  ones.  Obviously,  on  weighing 
the  risks,  Israel  prefers  the  latter  and  that 
Is  why  it  has  been  maneuvering  for  a  stale- 
mate. Yet,  as  Ben-Gurlon  recently  said, 
"peace  Is  more  important  than  real  estate 
.  .  .  real  peace  with  our  Arab  neighbors- 
mutual  trust  and  friendship — that  is  the 
only  true  security." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  It  Is  both  ulti- 
mately beneficial  to  Israel  and  certainly  In 
the  American  interest  for  the  U.S.  to  use  its 
diplomatic  and  military  leverage  to  separate 
the  question  of  territory  froen  the  question 
of  security.  Our  objective  should  be  to  link 
a  graduated  step-by-step  Israeli  withdrawal 
essentially  to  the  old  frontiers  with  a  par- 
allel reduction  In  the  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence in  the  Middle  East,  with  the  vacated 
territories  subject  to  supervised  demilitari- 
zation. An  approach  of  this  sort  might  still 
find  the  Arabs  receptive,  for  It  would  mean 
recovery  of  territory  In  exchange  for  accept- 
ance of  Israel  and  the  departure  of  the 
Soviet  military.  At  least,  it  would  hold  out 
an  alternative  more  promising  than  a  bope- 
lesB  stalemate. 
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JUST  ANOTHER  DAY  FOR  CUBA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  hap- 
pier times  our  neighbors  In  Cuba  ob- 
served May  20  as  their  Independence 
Day.  For  the  past  dozen  years,  unfor- 
tunately, it  has  been  just  another  day  for 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  that  island 
country. 

Although  Mexico  and  the  Central  and 
South  American  nations  had  obtained 
their  freedom  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
early  in  the  19th  century,  Cuba  remained 
a  colony  of  the  former  from  1492,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, until  1898.  While  imder  Spanish 
domination,  the  people  of  Cuba  were 
denied  citizenship  and  slavery  was  not 
abolished  until  1886. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Spain  withdrew  from  Cuba  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1899,  at  which  time  the  United 
States  took  over  for  a  short  transition 
period.  During  the  American  occupation, 
tremendous  progress  was  made  in  the 
fields  of  education,  public  health,  legal 
reform,  and  public  works.  Yellow  fever 
which  had  plagued  the  island  for  cen- 
turies, was  eradicated. 

On  May  20,  1902,  the  United  States, 
faithful  to  its  promise,  formerly  with- 
drew from  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma  was  inaugurated 
as  first  president  of  the  new  republic.  In- 
dependence lasted  until  1959,  when  Cuba 
became  a  captive  nation.  While  Fidel 
Castro  is  nominally  its  ruler,  the  Island 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

While  life  in  Cuba  from  1902  to  1959 
was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  neither  has  it  been 
a  paradise  since  Castro  took  over.  The 


best  e'vldence  Is  that  so  many  Cubans  fled 
the  island  and  began  life  anew  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  the  day 
of  deliverance  for  Cuba  will  not  be  too 
long  delayed  and  that  it  will  soon  be  able 
to  rejoin  the  family  of  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nations.  The  20th  of  May  will 
then  regain  its  full  significance  as  In- 
dependence Day. 


MEMBER  OF  PRIESTHOOD  50  YEARS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  21,  1971,  Cardinal  Patrick  Aloysius 
O'Boyle,  spiritual  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  celebrate  his  50th  anniversary 
as  a  member  of  the  priesthood.  For  23 
years  Cardinal  O'Boyle  has  led  the  Arch- 
diocese with  courage  and  distinction.  In 
this  time,  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
area  has  more  than  doubled — from  165,- 
000  to  386,420— and  the  number  of  par- 
ishes has  risen  from  82  to  123. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  has  had  to  face  a 
variety  of  modem  urban  problems.  His 
programs  for  the  city  have  stressed 
school  expansion,  racial  harmony  and 
aid  to  the  needy.  The  record  of  major 
accomplishment  is  clear.  Under  his  direc- 
tion desegregation  was  begun  in  Catholic 
schools  in  1948.  A  building  program  was 
inaugurated  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
burgeoning  Catholic  population.  Over 
130  new  schools  were  built  and  there 
were  major  new  additions.  He  estab- 
lished a  preparatory  seminary,  the 
Cathedral  Latin  School,  for  young  men. 
To  provide  for  the  special  needs  of 
orphans,  senior  citizens  and  the  sick, 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  imdertook  to  oversee 
construction  of  St.  Ann's  Infant  Home, 
Carroll  Manor  Home  for  the  aged.  Villa 
Rosa  Home  for  the  aged,  and  the  Lt.  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy  Institute  for  excep- 
tional children. 

As  a  leader  in  interfaith  and  racial 
justice  activities,  he  served  as  chairmsm 
of  the  Interrellgious  Committee  on  Race 
Relations  from  1963  to  1965.  For  5  years 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  Adminis- 
tration Board. 

Under  the  Cardinal's  direction,  the 
Urban  Rehabilitation  Corp.  spKjnsored  by 
the  Archdiocesan  OflBce  of  Urban  Affairs, 
began  a  project  to  renovate  and  rehabih- 
tate  ghetto  houses  and  arrange  mortgage 
loans  to  inner  city  residents.  In  addi- 
tion, day  care  centers  were  established 
in  the  ghetto  neighborhoods. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle's  reputation  is  world 
wide.  During  the  First  Vatican  Council, 
in  1962,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
drive  to  repudiate  antlsemitism  and  at 
that  time,  he  was  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  for  Seminaries,  Studies,  and 
Catholic  Schools. 
In   elevating   the  Washington   Arch- 
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bishop  to  the  college  of  Cardinals  in 
1967,  Pope  Paul  VI  singled  out  Cardinal 
O'Boyle's  administration  of  the  enor- 
mous Catholic  Relief  Services  program 
during  World  War  II  as  a  major  human- 
itarian effort — "One  of  the  brightest  epi- 
sodes in  American  history." 

In  February,  1968,  President  Johnson 
presented  the  Cardinal  with  the  Broth- 
erhood Award,  given  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  for 
his  "effective  efforts  in  improving  in- 
tergroup  understanding  and  for  his  lead- 
ership in  obtaining  greater  economic 
educational  opportunities  for  persons  of 
all  races  and  creeds." 

In  November,  1967,  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee awarded  the  Cardinal  the  Isaiah 
Award  for  his  war  against  poverty  and 
his  open  housing  efforts  in  the  Wash- 
ington suburban  area. 

The  Cardinal  has  been  awarded  a  Com- 
memorative Plaque  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  for  his  leadership  in 
passing  a  declaration  at  Vatican  Coun- 
cil n  strongly  denouncing  antlsemitism. 

In  1966,  the  Louis  Harris  Survey  of 
Black  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ranked  Cardinal  O'Boyle  first 
among  21  white  leaders  for  his  efforts 
toward  racial  harmony  £ind  full  equality. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  many  honorary  degrees,  includ- 
ing a  Doctrate  of  Humane  Letters  from 
St.  John's  University,  and  Doctorates  of 
Laws  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
St.  Bonaventure's,  and  the  University 
of  Scranton. 

For  his  outstanding  service  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  residents  of  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  indeed  to  all  humanity, 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  deserves  only  the  high- 
est possible  praise.  I  wish  to  join  many 
hundreds  of  others  in  congratulating  the 
Cardinal  on  his  50th  anniversary  and 
In  wishing  him  many  more  years  of  hap- 
piness and  continued  success. 


ELLICOTT  CITY— ALIVE  AND 
THRIVING 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  is  one  of  the  many  small  towns 
near  Washington  and  Baltimore  that 
preserves  the  charm  of  another  century. 
Ellicott  City  has  managed  to  retain  its 
charm  and  at  the  same  time  remain  a 
vital,  active  community.  The  Central 
Maryland  News  published  an  article  on 
May  20,  1971,  describing  the  history  and 
the  present  renaissance  in  Ellicott  City, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  this  tribute  to 
a  fine  city : 

Ghost  Town  Is  Alive  Ajn>  Thriving 
(By  Ed  Price) 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  ten  years  ago, 
Ellicott  City  was  practically  a  ghost  town. 
The  oaaglc  has  struck!  The  184-year-old  mill 
town  has  gone  through  an  exciting  Renals- 
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sance  which  has  made  It  a  mecca  for  all 
those  who  love  the  modem  mixture  of  gen- 
uine earty  Americana  and  Interesting  shops 
and  boutiques. 

A  decade  ago,  the  once  busy  streets  were 
quiet  except  for  the  twice-daily  roar  of  rush 
hour  traffic  from  OatonsTllle  and  Baltimore. 
At  five  o'clock,  the  town  shut  down  except 
for  the  occasional  bar  or  restaurant  catering 
to  local  trade. 

The  barking  of  dogs  echoed  throughout  the 
silent  town  and  added  to  Itfi  loneliness. 

The  business,  which  had  kept  the  town 
filled  with  people,  had  made  its  exodus  to 
the  giant  shopping  centers  located  In  Balti- 
more County. 

The  trolley  was  gone  and  the  railroad  had 
cut  service  sharply.  Not  even  a  passenger 
train  served  the  town.  Route  40  had  re- 
routed Greyhound  service  so  that  not  even 
this  serviced  EUloott  City. 

For  the  first  time  In  200  years,  Ellicott 
City  was  a  dead  town. 

In  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  town, 
Ellloott  City  serviced  only  Itself  and  the  sur- 
rounding countiyslde. 

The  spawn  of  a  mill  established  on  the 
Patapsco  River  by  the  Elllcotts,  the  town 
consisted  of  a  cluster  of  houses  and  shops 
which  served  workers  of  the  mill. 

EUlcott's  Mills  (as  the  town  was  caUed 
In  Its  early  years)  was  an  Ideal  business  lo- 
cation. 

The  entrance  of  the  railroad  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  town  as  a  major  depot 
on  the  National  Road,  did  much  to  promote 
trade. 

In  the  1830's,  excursion  trains  brought 
the  elite  from  Baltimore — ^wlth  plenty  of 
cash  In  their  pockets — to  enjoy  the  rural 
atmosphere  In  the  town. 

Gaily — painted  stagecoaches,  traveling 
the  National  Road,  stocked  hotels  and  res- 
taurants with  solvent  trade. 

Taverns  and  saloons  filled  with  lusty  men : 
heavily  drinking,  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  singing  drunken  songs  and 
plunking  down  money  on  the  bar. 

The  flow  of  money  into  the  till  was  steady 
and  generous. 

Soon  Elllcotfs  Mills  became  a  highly  fash- 
ionable summer  resort  and  the  town  became 
quite  rich. 

The  town's  career  as  a  resort  came  to  a 
close  with  the  advent  of  the  ClvU  War.  How- 
ever, trading  was  still  alive  and  brisk.  Not 
even  confilct  covUd  empty  Its  pockets. 

After  the  war,  and  Into  the  early  1950's,  the 
town  enjoyed  good  business.  I  remember  go- 
ing to  Ellicott  City  with  my  mother,  father 
and  sister  In  those  days. 

Thursday  night  was  the  big  night  then. 
Main  Street  was  ablaze  with  lights  and  the 
sidewalks  were  so  crowded  that,  at  times, 
pedestrians  were  literally  forced  Into  the 
street  by  their  own  kind. 

Ellicott  City  looked  the  same  then  as  it 
does  now.  Hardly  anything  has  changed.  In 
Its  overall  physical  appearance. 

Every  store  was  open  and  doing  brisk  busi- 
ness. The  bells  of  cash  registers  covUd  be 
heard  on  the  street  even  above  the  hodge- 
podge of  voices. 

To  a  child,  the  din  became  mvislc.  The 
rushing  and  shoving  were  a  game.  It  was 
all  like  some  great  carnival. 

Somehow,  Dad  managed  to  always  force 
himself  Into  a  packed  drugstore  and  emerge 
with  half-melted  ice  cream  cones.  To  my 
sister  and  I,  It  was  the  high  point  of  the 
evening. 

I  think  we  always  found  a  parking  place 
on  Main  Street.  Remember  I  speak  of  a  time 
before  the  city  parking  lot. 

We  would  ride  up  and  down  the  street  In 
the  old  '39  Chevy,  turning  around  In  the 
depot  yard  to  the  east  and  the  street  car 
depot  to  the  west,  until  we  came  upon  some- 
one surrendering  his  parking  spot.  We  would 
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wait,  not  too  patiently,  for  the  driver  to  nego- 
tiate hU  way  out,  and  then  try  to  slip  in 
before  someone  beat  us  to  It. 

Some  times,  we  were  beaten.  This  would 
be  an  Invitation  for  the  air  Inside  the  car 
to  turn  blue. 

Remember,  too,  that  this  was  a  time 
before  the  city's  main  street  had  been  wid- 
ened. It  was  a  terrible  mess.  Two  cars  could 
barely  pass  each  other  and  the  big  bend 
In  the  middle  became  a  major  bottleneck. 

There  Is  a  story  that  a  man,  charged  with 
drunken  driving,  was  hauled  before  the  mag- 
istrate. The  man,  obviously  inebriated,  was 
weaving  back  and  forth  like  a  willow  caught 
In  a  gentle  wind. 

"What  happened,"  the  judge  said  to  the 
town  cop. 

"The  man  Is  drunk,  your  honor,"  said  the 
officer.  "What's  more,  he  drove  back  and  forth 
through  the  town  on  Thursday  night  three 
times  in  this  condition." 

"Did  he  hit  anything,"  asked  the  Judge 
looking  at  the  man  through  his  spectacles. 

"No,  yo\ir  honor,"  was  the  reply. 

The  judge  sat  straight.  "Anyone  who  can 
drive  up  and  down  Main  Street  three  times 
on  Thursday  night  without  hitting  anything 
couldn't  be  drunk.  Case  dismissed,"  said  the 
judge  as  the  defendent  collapsed  In  a 
drunken  stupor. 

That  was  about  the  size  of  It.  Traffic  and 
parking  conditions  were  terrible  at  best. 

To  make  It  worse,  Ellicott  City  was  serv- 
iced by  the  Baltimore  Transit  Company 
which  operated  a  street  car  down  the  mlddte 
of  Main  Street. 

We  called  this  ancient  carrier  the  "Jerk- 
water" because  of  Its  violent  rocking  action 
while  in  motion. 

The  "Jerkwater"  often  proved  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  motorist. 

However,  the  parked  car  proved  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  "Jerkwater".  Often  was  the 
time  when  progress  stopped  altogether  while 
the  conductor  left  the  street  car  to  search 
for  an  Inconsiderate  motorist  who  had  not 
piilled  Into  his  parking  space  far  enovigh. 

Needless  to  say,  traffic  backed  up  a  mile. 

It  was  hard  to  see  Ellicott  City  die.  But 
that  is  what  was  happening.  In  the  middle 
60'8  It  began,  and  by  1960,  the  period  of  in- 
activity had  set  In. 

The  big  shopping  centers,  with  their  am- 
ple parking  space  and  other  advantages,  had 
taken  the  business  away. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  '608,  a  few  antique 
and  specialty  shops  began  moving  into  the 
town  but  It  was  hardly  a  revolution. 

These  shops  puttered  along  barely  break- 
ing even  as  the  antique  boom  was  yet  to  be 
bom. 

Then  suddenly  it  sfruck  and  almost  over- 
night, Ellicott  City  was  filled  with  antique 
and  specialty  shops. 

Once  again,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
people  and  whole  faimllles  came  back  Into 
the  town. 

EUlcott  City  was  offering  what  no  other 
town  m  the  area  could  offer — a  concentrated 
Btxlng  of  Interesting  little  ^ope,  crammed 
to  overflowing  with  fascinating  odds  and 
ends. 

Like  Its  neighbors,  Georgetown  and  New 
Market,  Ellicott  City  cashed  In  on  the  an- 
tique boom. 

Ellicott  City  holds  a  fascination  to  Colum- 
bians too. 

It  Is  one  of  the  oldest  mUl  towns  still  In- 
tact to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Ellicott  City's  Main  Street  represents  a 
spectrum  of  American  history  and  architec- 
ture stretching  from  1772,  when  the  first 
building  was  erected,  to  1972. 

It  Is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  Howard 
County  contains  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
and  authentic  early  American  towns  barely 
six  miles  from  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
exciting  new  cities  In  America. 
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BIKE  DAY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAiriES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sukday 
about  150  dedicated  bicyclists,  including 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Jolm  A. 
Volpe,  City  Coimcil  Chairman  Gubert 
Hahn,  Jr.  and  other  dignitaries,  bmved 
cloudy  skies  and  wet  roads  to  celebrate 
Bike  Day  in  Washington.  The  bicyjlists 
pedaled  along  a  7-mlle  route  whicli  in- 
cluded Rock  Creek  Parkway,  Virrinia 
Avenue  NW..  and  the  Lincoln  Memdrial. 

This  marks  the  second  time  in  r(cent 
weeks  that  bicyclists  have  joined  to- 
gether to  promote  bicycling.  Monday, 
May  6,  1971,  I  was  joined  by  30  of  my 
House  colleagues  in  a  ride  to  promote 
National  Bikecology  Day.  "The  dreat 
Bike  Ride,"  as  it  was  dubbed  by  the  nress, 
was  a  strong  expression  of  our  conjcern 
to  promote  bicycling  as  a  mode  of  trians- 
portation  and  a  means  of  exercise. 

Both  of  these  efforts  demonstrat;  an 
undercurrent  which  is  gaining  strength 
and  which  heralds  the  return  of  th;  bi- 
cycle as  an  essential  part  of  our  trans- 
portation system.  As  an  editorial  ir  the 
Washington  Star  recently  indicated : 

After  years  of  neglect  as  the  country  has 
gone  automotlvely  mad,  the  bicycle  Is  gain- 
ing respect  as  the  felicitous  mode  of  trans- 
portation It  has  always  been. 

It  is  important  that  people  begii  to 
realize  that  the  bicycle  is  not  m<  rely 
owned  and  used  for  recreational  txxr- 
poses.  The  bicycle  can  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  environmental  advantages  of  iuch 
a  development  are  obvious.  Air  pollution 
could  be  substantially  reduced  by]  in- 
creased reliance  on  the  bicycle.  HigHway 
congestion  and  trafiQc  jams  would  lalso 
be  lessened.  In  addition,  those  who  wbiild 
engage  in  "commuter-cycling"  woulq  re- 
ceive the  added  benefit  of  heal 
exercise. 

But  the  full  potential  of  bicycle  t 
portation  cannot  be  realized  withou 
necessary  support  systems.  Just  sis 
can  be  no  railroad  without  tracks 
bus  system  without  highways,  so  ttere 
must  be  special  facilities  for  bicycle  tfaf- 
flc.  For  example,  I  recently  polled] 250 
Congressmen's  offices  and  discovered 
that  120  employees  on  Capitol  Hill  now 
ride  bikes  to  work,  and  more  than  400 
stated  they  would  do  so  if  there  ^i^ere 
adequate  parking  facilities. 

Sunday,  in  a  prepared  statement, 
retary  Volpe  indicated  his  Intentioii  to 
make  Washington  a  model  city  ofT  bi- 
cycles. He  hopes  to  encourage  bicycle 
commuting  in  Washington  by  exploring 
the  possibility  of  exclusive  rush-hour  bi- 
cycle lanes  on  city  streets  and  for  vandal- 
proof  bike  racks  at  all  Federsd  bulldiligs. 
In  addition,  the  City  CoimcU  Intend^  to 
hold  hearings  this  Friday  on  proposals 
to  create  several  new  bicycle  routes 
All  of  these  efforts  demonstrate  Ithe 
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beginning  of  model  programs  to  promote 
a  rational  transportation  alternative.  I 
heartily  support  them  and  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues.  But  it  Is  only  a 
beginning.  Hopefully,  in  future  years, 
bicycling  will  take  on  a  major  role  in  the 
transportation  of  our  citizens  in  uilsan 
fireas. 
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REVENUE    SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  describes  revenue  sharing  as 
an  "idea  whose  time  has  clearly  come." 

It  certainly  is  an  idea  that  spent  a  long 
time  on  the  road,  wearing  many  disguises, 
and  traveling  with  a  bewildering  assort- 
ment of  friends. 

Its  oldest  friend  is  Henry  Clay,  who  did 
not  trust  President  Jackson  to  spend  In- 
telligently a  $28  million  surplus  that  had 
accumulated  in  1837,  largely  from  the 
sale  of  Federsd  loans.  Clay  pushed 
through  Congress  a  plan  to  divide  the 
money  among  26  States  for  them  to  spend 
as  they  saw  fit.  The  plan  was  in  operation 
for  9  months.  The  Nation's  first  attempt 
to  share  revenues  with  the  States  died  in 
1838,  when  a  recession  wiped  out  the 
Federal  surplus. 

Should  not  that  sound  familiar  for  a 
President  who  proposed  a  balanced  budg- 
et and  wound  up  with  an  $18  billion  def- 
icit and  then  proposed  "an  expansionary 
budget" — that  is  the  Nixonomics  term  for 
deficit  spending.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  Nation's 
biggest  business  association,  and  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Nation's  biggest  labor 
group,  both  oppose  revenue  sharing. 

The  plan  is  to  return  to  States  and 
cities  some  $16  billion  of  Federal  reve- 
nues a  year — $5  billion  in  general  revenue 
sharing  with  no  strings  attached,  and  $11 
biUion  In  special  revenue  sharing,  to  be 
spent  according  to  local  rather  than  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  $11.4  billion  figure  for  special  reve- 
nue sharing  consists  of  $10.4  billion  from 
categorical  programs  and  $1  billion  of 
new  money. 

To  find  the  $10.4  billion  of  the  special 
revenue-sharing  funds — in  other  words, 
over  90  percent  of  them — the  administra- 
tion would  tap  these  major  programs  for 
phasing  out: 

Aid  for  vocational  education; 

Agricultural  Extension  Service; 

Aid  for  the  educationally  deprived; 

Aid  for  impacted  school  districts ; 

Regional  Development  Commissions; 
and 

Economic  development  assistance. 

Among  the  grant  programs  that  would 
be  transferred  to  a  special  transportation 
f imd  are : 

Federal  aid  to  highways; 

Airways  Trust  Fund;  and 

Urban  mass  transportation. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
this  $10.4  billion  of  the  special  revenue- 


sharing  funds  would  then  be  allocated 
automatically  according  to  a  computer- 
ized formula  measuring  local  need.  How 
is  this  for  giving  the  Government  back 
to  the  people? 

In  some  cases,  revenue  sharing  would 
mean  less  money  for  medium-sized  cities. 
The  computerized  formulas  proposed  for 
distributing  special  revenue-sharing 
funds  would  dock  some  cities  as  much  as 
20  percent  of  their  present  Federal 
grants. 

An  assistant  to  Treasury  Secretary 
John  Connally  admits: 

They  threw  local  and  State  officials  a  curve 
with  the  $11  billion  In  revenue  sharing. 

One  billion  dollars  of  the  $11.4  billion 
was  thrown  in  as  a  sweetener.  There  is 
no  "scientific  formula"  involved  in  its 
distribution. 

The  White  House  calls  it  "hold  harm- 
les-s"  money,  to  assure  that  no  State 
or  local  government  wUl  get  less  under 
special  revenue  sharing  than  it  has  been 
getting  imder  categorical  grants.  What  a 
formula  for  progress.  A  computerized 
program  to  enable  us  to  stand  still.  The 
suggestion  is  ridiculous.  Calvin  Coolidge 
patented  the  art  of  standing  still  before 
computers  were  invented.  It  is  enough  to 
make  you  join  Congressman  Udall  of 
Arizona  in  asking — is  revenue  sharing 
a  trick  or  treat  for  taxpayers? 

Among  the  toughest  and  most  thank- 
less jobs  in  America  these  days  are  those 
held  by  thousands  of  mayors,  alder- 
men, coimty  supervisors,  and  other  local 
officials  who  struggle  on  the  front  lines 
of  Government.  I  say  "front  lines"  be- 
cause crime,  drug  addiction,  poor  edu- 
cation, overcrowded  and  inadequate 
schools,  crippled  public  health  facilities, 
garbage  and  sewage  which  cannot  be 
moved — the  problems  which  threaten  our 
stability  as  a  people  are  being  confronted 
in  large  part  on  the  school  boards  and  in 
the  courthouses  and  city  halls  of 
America.  Washington  can  help,  but 
Washington  will  never  solve  these  ter- 
rible problems. 

There  Is  an  annual  contest  for  the 
taxpayer's  limited  dollars,  and  In  this 
struggle  Uncle  Sam  writes  the  rules  so 
he  comes  in  first,  and  city  hall  finishes 
last.  Yet  it  is  the  courthouse,  city  hall 
and  school  board  which  we  ask  to  fight 
our  most  crucial  social  battles. 

It  is  not  as  though  Uncle  Sam  has 
failed  to  give  money  to  local  govern- 
ments. We  already  have  a  massive  shar- 
ing of  revenue:  This  year  about  $30  bil- 
lion in  Federal  "grants"  will  go  from 
Washington  to  States,  cities,  school  dis- 
tricts, universities,  and  the  like.  But 
these  funds  fiow  through  a  crazy  quilt- 
like pattern  of  some  500  disconnected 
Federal  grant  programs  added  one  by 
one  over  the  past  40  years. 

People  pressing  for  revenue  sharing  are 
asking  why  educators  in  Colmnbia,  St. 
Louis,  Kirksville,  St.  Charles  or  Floris- 
sant, should  have  to  travel  to  Washing- 
ton and  shop  among  100  different  school 
programs  to  find  which  fits  its  current 
need — and  more  important,  which  has 
money  in  its  account — for  each  program 
is  funded  separately.  The  $11  bUlion  spe- 
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clal  revenue  sharing  program  is  not  new 
money — or  a  new  idea.  It  is  just  a  new 
name  the  White  House  gives  to  the 
Federal  "grants"  we  talked  about  earlier. 

You  might  ask  what  could  possibly  be 
wTMig  with  a  program  which  gets  local 
decisions  back  in  local  hands,  cuts  the 
growth  of  Federal  programs,  stops  over- 
lapping jurisdiction  and  competition  of 
Federal  agencies,  cuts  down  the  hordes 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  deciding  local 
community  programs,  and  helps  to  ball 
out  our  bankrupt  cities. 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  do  see  a  lot  of 
things  wrong  with  it.  So  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  case  against  revenue  sharing. 
To  begin,  imagine  the  indignation  of  a 
new  wife  who  is  invited  by  her  husband 
to  share  his  checking  account  and  hap- 
pily accepts,  only  to  be  told  it  is  $2,000 
overdrawn.  The  critics  of  revenue  shar- 
ing are  asking  with  some  scorn,  "Where 
is  all  this  money  coming  from  and  just 
what  revenue  is  it  we're  going  to  share?" 

You  might  ask  what  is  wrong  with 
sending  $5  billion  in  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  directly  to  State  and  local 
officials.  In  other  words,  President  Nixon 
suggests  dividing  $5  billion  with  no 
strings  attached  to  Gov.  George  Wallace, 
Mayor  Daley,  and  the  new  city  council 
of  Berkeley,  Calif. 

It  is  too  late  to  mail  "no  strings  at- 
tached" funds  to  Paul  Powell,  but  per- 
haps we  could  put  some  in  a  shoe  box 
for  him. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  no  simple  problem 
and  becomes  more  complicated  dally,  as 
this  revenue  sharing,  power  to  the  people 
President,  continues  to  freeze  over  $12 
billion  in  needed  public  works  and  other 
funds — moneys  which  were  appropriated 
last  year — funds  already  appropriated  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  build 
schools,  sewers,  homes,  and  highways;  to 
combat  floods  and  control  pollution.  All 
he  needs  to  do  to  start  this  revenue  shar- 
ing is  call  his  budget  office. 

The  problem  is  complex  and  grows 
more  so,  the  more  you  study  it.  One  solu- 
tion suggested  is  to  permit  tax  credits 
for  State  income  tax  paid.  Under  this 
plan  Federal  funds  would  be  redistrib- 
uted to  the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
own  State  income  tax  effort. 

President  Nixon  objects  to  tax  credits 
claiming  they  are  too  complicated  In 
States  without  Income  taxes,  and  that, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  machinery,  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  co- 
erce States  into  adopting  income  taxes. 

Is  not  that  a  shame.  States  like  Texas, 
Florida,  and  Ohio,  which  have  no  State 
income  tax,  and  have  for  years  received 
Federal  grants.  Federal  matching  funds, 
and  Federal  loans,  woiild  have  to  adopt 
a  State  income  tax  program  just  like 
their  poor  relatives  in  Missouri  have  had 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  States  that 
would  receive  more  revenue  with  tax 
credits  than  under  revenue  sharing.  Mis- 
souri would  receive  10  percent  more  un- 
der a  system  crediting  you  and  your  State 
for  State  income  tax  paid,  while  a  State 
like  Florida,  which  has  no  State  income 
tax,  would  get  13  percent  less  under  a 
tax  credit  program. 

All  of  this  caused  the  great  Demo- 
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cratic  Gov.  John  J.  Gilligan,  of  Ohio,  to 
say. 

Revenue  sharing  is  like  true  love,  it's  very 
hard  to  define,  but  the  Nixon  definition  Is 
"unworkable,  unrealistic  and  hopelessly  In- 
adequate." 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  our  col- 
league, Morris  Udall,  and  the  National 
Journal  for  ideas  of  theirs  which  I  have 
generously  borrowed  in  preparing  this 
analysis  of  the  President's  rev«iue-shar- 
Ing  proposal. 
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TRANSPORTATION  STRIKES 


GETTING  THE  JOB  DONE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
African  apartheid  is  not  a  laughing  mat- 
ter. It  is  vicious  racism.  But  in  addition 
to  denying  basic  human  rights  to  the 
black  majority  in  South  Africa,  apartheid 
has  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  quality 
about  it.  The  three  brief  items  reprinted 
below  are  from  X-Ray,  a  newsletter  on 
current  affairs  in  Southern  Africa,  pub- 
lished in  London.  They  illustrate  the 
"through-the-looking  glass"  quality  of 
South  African  life. 

The  items  follow: 

Getting  the  Job  Done 

"In  most  cases  these  white  artisans  are  not 
really  qualified,  because  in  the  Transvaal 
we  simply  employ  everyone  who  applies  for 
a  job  as  long  as  he  is  white.  We  then  allocate 
to  him  a  couple  of  Bantu  who  know  the  job 
but  are  not  allowed  to  do  it,  and  eventually 
the  job  gets  done  in  a  reasonable  manner,  at 
a  very  slow  rate  and  at  an  exorbitant  price". 

Statement  by  a  builder,  quoted  in  a  report 
on  the  bxiilding  industry  by  the  University 
of  the  Wltwatersrand. 

A  construction  firm  in  Pietermarltzburg 
has  Issued  its  African  workers  engaged  in  the 
laying  of  building  blocks  with  garden  trowels 
instead  of  builders'  trowels.  This  removes 
them  from  the  category  of  "skilled  workers" 
to  that  of  "unskilled  workers".  The  men  are 
doing  the  same  Job  as  before,  after  a  three 
month  halt  in  the  vrork  by  order  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labour.  The  Department  has 
approved  the  new  arrangement. 

Under  a  provision  in  the  Job  Reservation 
Act,  Africans  may  not  perform  skilled  work 
on  white  homes  in  white  areas;  but  if  "non- 
artisan"  tools  are  used,  a  job  is  defined  as 
"unskilled". 

The  Best  Recx>bo 

During  the  past  two  years,  465  men  have 
been  retained  in  the  Soutb  African  police 
force  after  being  convicted  of  crime*  of  vio- 
lence, ranging  from  assa\ilt  to  attempted 
murder.  Seventy-five  of  these  were  found  to 
have  had  previous  convictions.  This  informa- 
tion was  contained  in  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  last  month  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Police.  Mr.  S.  L.  Muller. 

Commenting  on  the  figxjre  for  previous 
convictions.  Brigadier  Rocco  de  VUliers, 
former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police,  said 
that  it  "looks  terrible  on  paper,  but  is  not  in 
perspective".  Taking  into  account  that  there 
were  35.000  policemen  in  South  Africa  be  ex- 
plained, this  represented  only  .003  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 

"No  organisation  Is  without  crime",  said 
Brig,  de  VUliers,  "but  I  feel  our  p>olice  have 
what  is  probably  the  best  record  in  the  world 
for  the  lack  of  crime  within  their  ranks." 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  21,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  staff  of  the  Minority's  Policy  Com- 
mittee completed  a  useful  study  point- 
ing up  the  urgent  need  for  reform  in  the 
inadequate  laws  now  available  to  cope 
with  nationwide  transportation  strikes. 
Issued  May  20,  1971,  the  study  was  pre- 
pared, not  as  a  policy  statement,  but 
as  a  presentation  of  relevant  facts  and 
views.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Thx  Recent  Rail  Stkikx  and  the  Need  for 

Reform  Legislation 

introduction 

At  one  minute  after  six  Monday  morning. 
May  17,  13,000  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Signalmen  walked  off  their  jobs 
in  a  totally  legal  strike  against  the  Nation's 
major  railroads. 

By  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  18,  the  coal 
Industry  was  rapidly  closing  down,  steel 
plants  were  laying  off  men,  several  of  the 
major  auto  manufacturers'  plants  were  work- 
ing only  part-time,  first  harvest  of  the  spring 
produce  crop  in  the  Southwest  was  begin- 
ning to  rot,  400,000  commuters  dependent  on 
the  raU  lines  for  access  to  major  cities  were 
stranded  in  massive  traffic  jams,  thotisands 
of  tons  of  mail  were  banked  on  railroad  plat- 
forms, and  railroad  freight  yards  across  the 
country  were  a  massed  tangle  of  freight  cars, 
switch  engines,  and  idle  equipment. 

Thus,  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  83.5 
mUllon  member  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  was  able,  legally  to  threaten  the  Na- 
tion's economy;  this  at  a  time  when  America 
was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  major  re- 
surgence from  the  Vietnam  wind-down  eco- 
nomic lull. 

The  word  "legal"  is  stressed  because,  un- 
der existing  law,  the  men  were  within  their 
rights  in  walking  off  the  job  and  tying  up 
the  national  rail  system.  Whether  their  wage 
and  other  demands  were  justified  is  not  dis- 
cussed here  because,  just  or  not,  they  made 
the  demands  and  struck  to  achieve  their  goals 
within  the  law. 

On  May  17  President  Nixon  asked  congres- 
sional action  to  force  extension  of  negoti- 
ations until  July  1,  1971.  The  President  said 
Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  would  continue 
to  assist  in  the  negotiations  and  would  re- 
port back  to  Congress  by  June  21  if  no  set- 
tlement had  been  reached. 

In  effect,  the  President  was  asking  Con- 
gress to  make  the  current  strike  illegal  and 
to  force  the  parties  back  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

Tuesday  night  Congress  responded,  setting 
an  October  1,  1971,  deadline  for  negotiations 
Instead  of  the  July  1  date  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  postponement  of  the  strike  is  in 
keeping  with  the  record  of  recent  years. 
legislative  histokt 

This  was  the  eighth  time  in  the  past  10 
years  that  transportation  labor  disputes  had 
become  the  urgent  business  of  Congress  on  a 
piecemeal,  one  shot  basis. 

The  record  as  compiled  by  CongresBloiial 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congreae: 

1.  Public  Law  88-108,  approved  A\ig\i8t  28, 
1963  (77  Stat.  132).  Established  a  seven- 
member  arbitration  board  to  make  a  deci- 
sion binding  on  both  parties  (Class  I  railroads 
and  five  operating  brotherhoods)  with  respect 
to  use  of  firemen  on  diesel  locomotives  and 
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the  size  of  road  and  yard  crews.  These  ^ere 
the  two  primary  Issues  in  dispute.  Defeated 
the  parties  to  immediately  resume  collective 
barKalnlng  on  all  other  (secondary)  IsAies 
not  covered  by  the  arbitration  provision.  : 

This  law  blocked  a  threatened  nationwide 
railroad  strike  scheduled  to  begin  at  13.01 
a  m  August  39,  1963.  The  action  marked  ^he 
first' time  since  1916  that  the  Congress  Im- 
posed an  ad  hoc  legislative  settlement  f<|r  a 

raU  dispute.  a„,,i  l  m 

a  Public  Law  90-10,  approved  AprUlia, 
1967  (81  Stat.  12) .  Delayed  for  30  days  a  sttlke 
scheduled  for  AprU  13  by  six  sHoP-fK* 
unions  against  most  of  the  Nation's  mf  Jojf  ^^ 
lines,  accounting  for  over  95  percent  of  toe 
total  raU  mileage  In  the  United  States. 
The  issue  in  dispute  was  wages.  I 

3  Public  Law  9&-13,  approved  May  3,  1967 
(81  Stat  13).  Delayed  for  an  additional  47 
days  untU  June  19,  1967,  a  threatened  fna- 
tlonwlde  strike  by  six  shop  c'-<^"J«fff/J 
most  of  the  Nation's  Class  I  carriers.  wlth|the 
understanding  that  President  Johnson  w^u^d 
offer  a  plan  to  settle  the  controversy  wlfhln 
a  few  days."  ,  ,      ,- 

4  Public  Law  90-54,  approved  July  I  17, 
1967  (81  Stat.  122).  Authorized  the  President 
to  create  a  special  board  to  mediate  the  irall 
dlsput*  and,  U  not  settled  after  90  days  to 
impose  a  setUement.  The  Impasse  was  i  the 
aamTone  which  occasioned  enactment  of 
Public  Laws  90-10   and  90-13    (see   abo^e). 

5  Public  Law  91-303,  approved  Marcji  4. 
1970  Prohibited  strike  or  lockout  for  37  fays 
in  the  dispute  between  rail  carriers  r^re- 
aented  by  the  National  BaUway  Labor  <Jon- 
?^rence  and  four  shop-craft  unions  (^^; 
ists.  electrtclana,  boUermakers,  and  sjieet 
metal  workers)  _.    .   _i    a 

8  Public  Law  91-226.  approved  April  9, 
1970.  Provided  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  the  carriers  w^_^"^'°°fL'^ 
dlcated  above.  In  Item  no.  5.  Established  as 
the  contract  the  terms  of  the  «»eia°"»°f "? 
of  understanding,  dated  December  *•  J««9, 
agreed  to  by  ail  negotiators  for  the  dl^ut- 
IM  parties,  although  subsequently  ratified 
bfthe  general  membership  of  only  thrfle  of 
the  four  unions  Involved.  i 

7  Public  Law  91-541,  approved  Decem- 
ber 10  1970.  Extended  untU  March  1,  1971, 
a  prohibition  against  strike  or  lockou^  In 
dispute  between  Class  I  carriers  and  jfour 
rail  unions  (operating  employees,  except  en- 
(rtneers:  railway  clerks;  dining  car  employ: 
and  maintenance  of  way  employees).  Pro- 
vided a  1314  percent  pay  increase  for  the  em- 
ployees involved,  five  percent  retroactlW  to 
January  1, 1970,  and  the  remaining  elgM  and 
one-half  percent  effective  November  1,  ^970. 

CUKK    NXEDED  j 

One  of  the  leading  labor  experts  Inj  the 
Congress,  Senator  Robert  P.  OrtfBn  of  Michi- 
gan (co-author  of  the  Landrum-Ortffln  fct). 
has  long  recognized  the  need  for  cotaiye- 
henslve  legislation  to  prevent  natloojwlde 
emergency  transportation  strikes.  ThU.  he 
said,  would  serve  the  best  Interests  of  ^th 
workers  and  the  public.  I 

For  15  months  no  committee  in  either 
House  has  held  hearings  on  the  Senator's  bUl, 
S  580 — first  Introduced  Pebruary.  1970t  re- 
Introduced  (with  Senator  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas)  Pebruary  3.  1971  (Cong.  Bea  pp. 
1544-1648) .  The  bill  would  provide  machinery 
to  assxire  conclusive  settlements  of  tran»por- 
tatlon  labor  disputes  before  critical  'work 
stoppages  occur  and  without  the  nee^l  for 
repeated  special  legislation.  ^ 

On  May  18,  1971,  during  debate  on;  stlU 
another  ad  hoc  congressional  settlement  of 
a  nationwide  rail  strike.  Senator  Orlffli^  was 
able  to  extract  a  promise  to  hold  hearing  on 
permanent  legislation  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commlt^e. 

Senator  Orlflln's  objective:  enactmebt  of 
legislation  that  would  guarantee  settlepaent 
In  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner  of  labor  dis- 
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putea  m  the  transportation  Industry.  There- 
after Congress  could  get  out  of  the  business 
of  negotiating  periodically  labor  contracts, 
m  a  crisis  atmosphere  under  the  gun  01  a 
strike  already  In  progress. 

Congress  has  continually  found  Itself  ra 
such  situations  because  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  machinery  doesn't  work.  It  dlsco\irages 
negotiation  and  virtually  guarantees  Fed- 
eral Intervention.  Under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  emergency  provisions  have  been  Invoked 
187  times  in  45  years — an  average  of  four 
times  a  year,  and  work  stoppages  at  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period  have  occurred  more  than 
onoe  a  year  since  1947.  The  trouble  with  the 
Railway  Labor  Aot,  Senator  Oriffln  points  out. 
Is  that : 

"Under  existing  law,  the  parties  know  they 
can  bargain  half-heartedly  until  the  strike 
deadline.  They  can  almoet  count  on  the  ap- 
jxjintment  of  an  Emergency  Board  to  take 
over,  and  each  side  then  nutures  the  hope 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  will 
strengthen  Its  own  bargaining  position  .  .  . 
emergency  procedures  which  were  originally 
designed  to  be  a  last  resort  have  now  become 
almoet  a  first  resort." 

TArr-HAKTLEY  ACT  PROVISIONS 

By  contrast,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  even  in 
Its  present  form,  has  a  better  track  record 
than  the  Railway  Labor  Aot.  The  Taft-Hart- 
ley emergency  provisions  have  been  Invoked 
20  times  since  passage  In  1947,  and  in  8  of 
these  cases — all  related  to  transportation — 
a  strike  or  lockout  occurred  after  the  80-day 
coollng-off  period. 

Senator  Orlflln's  bill  woiUd  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  all  trans- 
portation Industries,  and  Improve  the  Taft- 
Hartley  machinery  by  giving  the  President 
three  new  options  at  the  end  of  the  present 
Taft-Hartley   80-day    coollng-off   period. 

As  Senator  Oriffln  explains  It : 

"The  first  option  woiUd  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  the  coollng-off  period  for  as 
long  as  30  days.  This  would  be  an  especially 
attractive  alternative  If  the  dispute  appeared 
to  be  close  to  settlement. 

"The  second  option  would  permit  partial 
operation  of  the  affected  industry.  In  such  a 
case  the  strike  or  lockout  could  continue  in 
part,  but  danger  to  the  national  welfare 
could  be  minimized  by  keeping  essential  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  In  operation  for  up  to 
6  months. 

•The  third  option  would  involve  the  proc- 
ess of  'final  offer  seleotlom.'  Under  this  alter- 
native, each  of  the  parties  would  be  given 
3  days  to  submit  final  offers.  The  parties 
would  then  have  an  additional  6  days  to  bar- 
gain oonoemlng  these  offers.  If  no  agreement 
were  reached,  a  panel  of  three  neutral  mem- 
bers would,  after  formal  hearings,  choose  the 
most  reasonable  of  the  final  offers  as  the 
binding  seCtlement. 

"This  option  would  guarantee  a  conclusive 
settlement  without  a  work  srtoppage.  Such  a 
procedure  would  provide  a  strong  Incentive 
for  labor  and  management  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. Neither  side  oould  afford  to  hold  to 
an  extreme  position,  since  such  a  stand  would 
almoet  force  the  panel  to  acc^>t  the  offer  of 
the  other  side." 

The  core  pwtootple  of  this  approach  is  that 
vital  transportation  servicee  should  be  main- 
tained while  labor  disputes  are  fairly  settled 
and  the  governmental  Intervention  required 
to  protect  the  public  interest  ts  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

rtNAL    Oim    SELKCnON 

The  settlement  system  In  the  third  option 
(final  offer  selection)  of  S.  560  is  a  modified 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  designed  to 
reward  reasonableness.  Most  observers  agree 
that  conventional  compulsory  arbitration 
merely  encourages  each  side  to  step  up  Its 
demands  in  anticipation  of  a  "spllt-the-dif 
ference"  decision. 

In  a  sense  this  Is  what  happens  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  now.  Congress,  In  effect, 
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imposes  a  "spllt-the-difference"  settlement, 
which  both  sides  anticipate  from  the  be- 
ginning. Under  the  Griffin  bill  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  would  be  encouraged  to  submit 
reasonable  offers  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
panel  would  select  the  most  reasonable  offer 
without  alteration  as  the  final  and  binding 
contract. 

Senator  Oriffln  has  addressed  himself  to 
some  of  the  realities,  political  and  economic. 
He  says: 

"Frankly,  we  are  a  long  way  past  the  point 
when  we  should  have  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  Nation,  our  economy,  simply  cannot 
tolerate  a  nationwide  rail,  airline,  trucking, 
or  maritime  strike  In  wartime  or  In  peace- 
time. Now,  some  will  throw  up  their  hands  In 
horror  because  the  President's  legislative 
proposal,  which  I  have  introduced,  smacks  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  The  Administration 
does  not  use  that  term  in  Its  explanations — 
but  I  will.  I  believe  there  are  segments  oT 
our  economy  In  which  we  have  no  realistic 
choice  but  to  move  toward  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

"The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  application  to  the  transportation 
Industry  Is  about  as  fair  and  reasonable  as 
any  I  have  ever  heard  of.  And  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  Is  ripe  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. Not  only  is  It  a  vital  and  essential  In- 
dustry, but  It  Is  already  highly  regulated  by 
the  Oovernment.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Oovemment  already  assigns  routes  and  lim- 
its competition  in  the  various  segments  of 
the  transportation  Industry.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment already  regulates  Its  rates  or  prices. 
So,  It  would  seem  to  make  sense  for  the  Oov- 
ernment to  have  a  firm  hand  In  determining 
wage  levels  as  well." 

THB  JAVrrS   APPHOACH 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York  has 
also  Introduced  a  bill  which  extends  a  simi- 
lar approach  beyond  transportation  to  all 
strikes  and  lockouts  which  threaten  national 
or  regional  health  and  safety. 

The  Javlts  bill,  S.  594,  would  make  the 
following  major  changes  In  the  present  law: 

1.  In  the  event  that  an  emergency  dispute 
Is  not  settled  within  the  80-day  coollng-off 
period  provided  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
the  President  would  have  the  power  to  Issue 
an  executive  order,  prescribing  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  the  parties  there- 
after, and  any  other  actions  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation 
or  region  of  the  Nation  affected  by  the  dis- 
pute. 

Such  actions  and  procedures  would  be  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  operations  and  services 
essential  to  the  national  or  regional  health 
and  safety  would  not  be  Interrupted  by 
strikes  or  lockouts.  The  President's  order 
wovild  be  subject  to  a  veto  by  either  House 
of  Congress  within  16  days. 

2.  The  emergency  disputes  provisions  of 
Taft-Hartley  would  be  made  applicable  to 
disputes  which  threaten  the  health  and 
safety  of  a  region  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  whole  Nation. 

3.  The  existing  emergency  procedures  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  would  be  repealed; 
all  Industries  would  be  subject  to  the  emer- 
gency procedures  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
as  It  would  be  amended  by  the  bill. 

4.  Einergency  boards  would  be  permitted 
to  make  recommendations  if  the  President  so 
directs  and  the  President  would  be  given 
power  to  freeze  the  status  quo  for  30  days 
before  Invoking  the  court-ordered  80-day  In- 
junction In  order  to  permit  bargaining  with 
respect  to  emergency  board  recommenda- 
tions of  findings. 

In  Introductory  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Senator  Javlts  noted  that  his  bill  to 
considerably  broader  than  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal,  submitted  by  Senator  Grif- 
fin, which  applies  only  to  national  emer- 
gency disputes  In  the  transportation  Indus- 
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try  and  provides  only  three  options  to  the 
President,  nam^y  partial  operation,  final 
offer  selection,  or  a  30-day  extension  of  the 
status  quo.  Senator  Javlts  praised  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  (the  Oriffln  blU)  and 
explained  that  he  was  introducing  a  separate 
bill  because  "I  believe  broader  protection  .  .  . 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  country  fully, 
and  because  I  believe  that  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  should  have  al- 
ternative approaches  befcwe  it  when  hearings 
are  held  on  this  legislation. 

"I  cannot  believe,"  said  Senator  Javlts, 
"that  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  face 
our  responsibility  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  these  disputes.  .  .  .  The  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  Is  not  an  appro- 
priate place  to  resolve  wage  rates,  work  rules 
or  any  other  issue  involved  In  a  labor  dis- 
pute." 


CARROLL     COUNTY     WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM 
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Jsmies  A.  Curry,  Mr.  Leldy,  Westminster 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  Schaeffer  Lumber  Co., 
Wheeler  Chevrolet,  Inc.,  Yingling  Gen- 
eral Tire,  Inc..  Parks  Ford,  Inc.,  Mrs. 
Siggs. 
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HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24 
the  Carroll  County,  Md.,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  hold  a  dinner  at  the  Black  & 
Decker  Co.  in  Hampstead  to  honor  the 
employers  who  have  hired  students  in  the 
Carroll  County  work-study  program.  This 
is  &n  excellent  program  that  has  met 
with  great  success.  Presently,  three  of 
the  four  high  schools  in  Carroll  County 
are  participating  in  the  program,  and 
next  year  all  four  vrtll  have  work-study 
education  programs. 

The  work-study  program  is  an  efTort 
to  make  high  school  education  more 
meaningful  and  rewarding  for  the  stu- 
dents. During  the  morning  the  student 
participates  in  small  classes  specifically 
designed  to  provide  him  with  the  voca- 
tional skills  and  attitudes  that  will  make 
him  a  good  employee.  Heavy  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  development  of  positive 
social  and  personal  habits. 

As  a  vital  part  of  this  training  the  stu- 
dent is  placed  in  a  job  during  the  after- 
noon. Here  the  student  is  able  to  put  into 
practice  the  skills  and  attitudes  devel- 
oped in  the  classroom.  The  value  of  what 
Is  being  taught  is  immediately  apparent 
to  him.  Success  on  the  Job  reinforces  the 
student's  schoolwork  and  vice  versa. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Carroll 
County  Board  of  Education  for  imder- 
taking  this  training  program  and  the  in- 
dustries and  employers  who  have  par- 
ticipated. The  employers  include:  Shower 
Luml>er  &  Millwork,  Westminster  Kin- 
dergarten, G  I  Cleaners,  Westminster 
Tire  k  Service,  Inc.,  Gilbert's  Trophy  Co., 
Western  Maryland  College,  Hook's 
Plumbing  &  Heating,  Roberston's  Gulf 
Station,  the  Hub,  Safeway  Store — 
Westminster  Shopping  Center,  Kessler 
Shoe  Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Wade 
Office  &  Machines,  Goodyear  Retread 
Plant,  Co-op  Super  Market,  Ames  De- 
partment Store,  Davis  Bulck,  Westmin- 
ster Motors,  Bob's  Variety  Store,  Carroll 
County  Times,  Maryland  Hampstead  Co., 
Black  &  Decker,  Dutterer's  Flower 
Shop,  Inc..  Dutterer's  of  Manchester,  Inc., 
Dean's  Restaurant,  Snyder  Body,  Mr. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
colimin  written  just  before  Passover  by 
David  Horowitz  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  newspapers,  including  The 
Hebrew  Watchman  and  the  B'nai  B'rlth 
Messenger.  Mr.  Horowitz  reflects  on 
Israel's  past — and  the  spiritual  and  po- 
litical bond  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  and  promises  to 
extend  into  the  future. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

Why    Aicerica    Wnx   Stand    Bt    Israki. 
(By  David  Horowitz) 

UNnxD  Nations  (WUP) — Once  again  we 
face  a  Passover  season  as  our  hearts  turn  to 
the  past,  and  It's  still  Pass-Over  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  History  Is  repeating  Itself  In 
all  Its  stark  and  perilous  reality,  but  this 
time,  as  we  take  to  the  Seder  table  and  read 
the  Hagaddah,  the  Exodus  and  Egyptian 
episodes  have  taken  on  global  dimensions. 
The  struggle,  In  reality.  Is  not  a  local  one.  It 
Is  a  conflict  between  East  and  West  and 
America  Is  very  much  Involved.  There  can 
be  no  escape  for  Washington. 

Despite  the  current  apparent  differences 
which  have  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  on  the  question  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment. It  Is  the  view  of  your  correspondent 
that,  when  the  situation  will  come  down  to 
brass  tacks.  In  any  showdown  contingency, 
both  the  White  Hoxise  and  the  Congress — 
notwithstanding  the  Pulbrlgbts  and  the 
State  Department  Arablsts — will  stand  firmly 
by  Israel. 

It  might  be  queried :  On  what  grounds  does 
he  believe  that  the  United  States  will  not 
repeat  what  It  did  in  1956-57  under  the 
Eisenhower  Administration,  namely,  once 
again  join  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  group 
of  non-aligned  UN  states  in  a  bold  attempt 
to  compel  Israel  to  withdraw  prior  to  her 
securement  of  a  negotiated  peace? 

Your  correspondent's  reply  to  this  Is  quite 
simple.  First  of  all.  President  Nixon  is  not 
a  "Dulles-gulded-Elsenhower."  He  makes  his 
own  decisions.  Next,  It  is  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  America  to  keep  the  Jewish  State 
strong  In  a  region  most  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  U.S.  The  loss  of  Israel  as  a  West 
em  b\ilwark  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
loss  of  the  Free  World's  one  and  only  ab- 
solutely-sure foothold  In  the  Near  East.  One 
can  never  know  what  paths  the  politically 
unstable  Turkey,  Greeceoar  even  Italy  will 
take.  Everyone  knows  where  Israel  stands. 

But  there  Is  another,  even  more  in^>ortant 
reason  why  this  writer  believes  America  and 
Israel  are  linked  In  a  common  destiny.  It  is 
something  which  goes  far  beyond  the  polit- 
ical contingencies  of  the  day,  and  this  re- 
demptive Passover  season  Is  an  appropriate 
time  to  touch  upon  the  matter. 

The  entire  history  of  America's  emergence 
as  a  haven  for  the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed of  all  nations,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  wandering  Jewish  peoples,  testifies 
to  the  prophetic  role  Providence  bad  destined 
the  new  Promised  Land  to  play  In  the  scheme 
of  things  for  the  planet  Earth.  Its  evolution 


as  the  mightiest  nation  In  the  world,  the 
most  fruitful  and  prosperous,  fits  Into  the 
prophecies  imparted  to  Joseph  by  Jacob  and 
then  by  Moses.  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
Mormons  termed  the  land  they  beheld 
"Zlon." 

The  Founding  Fathers,  who  saw  a  paraUel 
between  the  history  of  ancient  Israel  and 
their  new  Zlon,  founded  this  nation  on  a 
base  cemented  with  Hebraic  mortar.  The 
first  U.S.  sovereign  Seal  submitted  to  the 
Continental  Congress  by  Jefferson,  Adams 
and  Franklin — pwrtraylng  the  Egyptians  en- 
gulfed In  the  Red  Sea  with  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  safe  on  the  opposite  shore  and 
containing  the  legend :  "Rebellion  to  Tyrants 
Is  Obedience  to  Qod" — ^bears  testimony  to 
this  fact. 

The  Puritans  at  one  time  seriously  con- 
sidered adopting  Hebrew  as  their  national 
language  and  the  early  settlers  gave  Hebrew 
names  to  their  children  and  also  designated 
towns  and  cities  after  name-places  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Still  more  important  was  the  fact 
that  the  American  form  of  government  was 
patterned  after  the  Mosaic  legislative  set-up, 
as  the  late  Oscar  S.  Strauss  has  so  eloquently 
brought  out  In  his  volume  entitled  "The 
Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Government" — 
a  valuable  little  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
home  of  every  American. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  there  are'  many 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  today, 
as  also  a  host  of  Americans  throughout  the 
nation,  who  have  not  only  not  forgotten  how 
and  in  what  mannw  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
came  into  being  but  who.  by  their  words  and 
deeds,  have  proved  themselves  faithful  to  the 
spirit  that  motivated  the  Foxindlng  Fathers. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  thmi  year  of 
Israel's  statehood,  your  correspondent  met 
with  the  then  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 
Ourion  In  his  Jerusalem  office  and  handed 
him  a  communication  from  a  group  of  for- 
mer American  non-Jews  who  had  adopted 
the  Hebraic  faith  through  the  movement 
known  as  United  Israel  World  Union,  which 
was  established  In  1943.  Enthusiastic  over 
what  he  learned  about  this  group,  Ben- 
Gurlon  replied  In  a  spirit  which  touches 
upon  the  very  essence  of  what  we  have 
stated  in  this  column.  His  historic  letter 
dated  Jerusalem,  29th  August,  1961,  is  worth 
recording: 
"Dear  friends, 

"Tour  kind  letter  of  August  20th  was  con- 
veyed to  me  by  Mr.  David  Horowlti. 

"I  was  de^ly  movd  by  its  contents  and 
by  your  fine  gesture  in  sending  us  your  sym- 
bolic bag.  I  have  told  my  colleagues  In  the 
Oovernment  of  Israel  of  your  letter  and  of 
your  gift.  The  flag  I  have  handed  over  to 
the  State  of  Israel  and.  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes,  it  will  be  kept  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  City,  the  M^ltal  of  our  State. 

"You  rightly  draw  attention  to  the  com- 
mon Ideals  which  link  together  our  two  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Israel.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
flnd  a  closer  resemblance  than  that  between 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
birth of  Israel — the  burning  zeal  for  human 
freedom  which  in^lred  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  their  quest  for  a  new  home,  their  pioneer 
effort  to  reclaim  and  rebuild  wastes  and  des- 
erts, the  struggle  of  the  young  people  for  Its 
freedom  and  independence,  the  creation  of 
a  new  home  for  the  persecuted  and  down- 
trodden from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  democratic  society 
of  hard-working  men  and  women — these 
aspiration  and  endeavors  characterized  the 
great  deys  of  the  young  American  Republic, 
the  greatest  freedom-loving  commonwealth 
in  the  New  World.  And  these  Ideals  and  as- 
pirations also  mark  the  efforts  of  our  young 
and  small  republic  In  the  Old  World. 

"Three  great  events  which  occurred  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago  have,  tor  all 
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times  fixed  the  place  of  the  Jewish  p<  ople  In 
the  history  of  mankind:  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt  which  marked  Its  rise  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  the  revelation  on  Mount  Slnal 
which  signified  Israel's  acceptance  of  the  di- 
vine law  and  the  conquest  of  PalesMne  by 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  In  accordance  with 
the  promises  given  by  Providence  Jto  the 
Fathers  of  the  nation — Abraham,  Iseac  and 
Jacob. 

■'We  know  that  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  vibrated  In  the  hearts  of  the  f  ( unders 
of  your  great  commonwealth  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  that  spirit  Is  still  alive 
In  your  great  country. 

"I  shall  place  before  our  Governme  it  your 
suggestion  that  a  special  coin  be  st:Tick  to 
commemorate  the  lasting  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  I  should  like  to  con- 
vey our  special  gratitude  to  Mrs  Ruby 
Goodln,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Smith  and  Emily 
Sparks,  who  made  your  first  symbo  Ic  flag. 

"Permit  me  to  end  this  letter  by  ijuotlng 
the  prayer  pronounced  three  thousar  d  years 
ago  by  King  Solomon  after  the  conpletlon 
Off  the  House  of  God  In  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem— 

"Moreover  concerning  a  stranger,  that  Is 
not  of  the  people  Israel,  but  cometh  out  of  a 
far  country  for  Thy  name's  sake;  far  they 
shall  hear  of  Thy  great  name,  and  of  Thy 
strong  hand,  and  of  Thy  stretched-o  nt  arm, 
when  he  shall  come  and  pray  towjrd  this 
house.  Hear  Thou  In  heaven  Thy  (.welling 
place,  and  do  according  to  all  tliat  the 
stranger  calleth  to  Thee  for:  that  611  peo- 
ple of  the  earth  may  know  Thy  namei  to  fear 
Thee,^^  do  Thy  people  Israel;  and  t 
may  know  that  this  House,  which 
bullded,  is  called  by  Thy  name.' 

"Let  us  aU  remember  that  man  w 
In  the  Image  of  God.  May  It  be  gran 
to  strengthen  the  sense  of  human  \pve  and 
brotherhood  among  all  the  nations]  of  the 
world. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"  ( 8 )   Davh)  Ben-Gtjbion 
"United  Israel  World  Unioh, 
"507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  spending  $3 
million  to  purchase  878,750  cases  of  proc- 
essed orange  juice  to  help  prop  up  sag- 
ging prices  paid  growers. 

At  that  time  I  said  that — 

It  Is  outrageous  for  o\ir  Government  to 
subsidize  higher  prices  for  the  consumer  by 
purchasing  orange  Juice  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producers  and  the  processors. 

Now  my  prediction  of  higher  prices 
has  come  true  and  it  is  the  American 
consumer  that  is  being  squeezed.  The 
May  12  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
small  notice  that — 

Lykes  Pasco  Packing  Co.,  a  leading  orange 
Juice  processor,  raised  the  price  for  a  dozen 
six-ounce  cans  of  frozen  concentrate  to  $1.78 
from  $1.68. 

This  Is  the  second  recent  price  Increase. 
Late  last  month  Lykes  Pasco  .  .  .  following 
moves  by  several  smaller  processors.  Increased 
the  price  to  $1.68  from  $1.53. 

This  amoimts  to  a  16-percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  orange  juice  within  a 
month.  It  is  time  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  began  to  consider  the  con- 
sumer instead  of  just  the  processors. 


at  they 
I  have 

shaped 
id  to  us 


N.Y." 


Here,  then,  we  have  a  vital  Passoter  Sea- 
son message,  which  may  be  applicable  to  all 
Americans,  both  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Indeed, 
America's  destiny  Is  bound  up  with 
Isreal.  There  can  be  no  escape. 


that  of 


FEDERAL  PURCHASES  OF  ORANGE 
JUICE  HAS  NOW  RAISED  ]^RICES 
TO  CONSUMERS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VAN^K 


REPRESENTA'  nVES 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
10  of  this  year.  I  called  to  the 


March 
atten- 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 


May  21,  1971 


Warrant  Oflacer  Stanley  has  been  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  for  833 
days. 


A  DEDICATED  TEACHER 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  coimtrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  missing:  CWO 
Charles  Irvln  Stanley,  U.S.  Army, 
W3162215,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Single.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Attended  Kent  State 
University.  Officially  listed  as  missing 
February  6,   1969.  As  of  today,  Chief 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
trust  our  public  schoolteachers  with  our 
most  valuable  asset,  our  children.  The 
future  of  our  children,  their  success  or 
failure,  depends  greatly  upon  the  tal- 
ents of  these  public  servants. 

Books,  buildings,  administrative  struc- 
tures—all of  these  are  important.  But 
everyone  knows  the  key  to  learning  is  the 
gifted  teacher. 

One  such  individual  is  Mr.  Kenneth 
Merritt  of  Niles,  Mich.,  who  is  retiring 
after  completing  his  50th  year  in  the 
teaching  profession.  He  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  1921  at  Eau  Claire,  Mich.; 
coming  to  the  Brandywine  school  system 
in  1929. 

Hundreds  of  Michigan  residents  are 
indebted  to  this  man  for  the  education 
he  helped  provide.  He  is  so  widely  re- 
spected and  esteemed  that  his  fellow  citi- 
zens are  honoring  him  on  Saturday,  May 
22,  1971.  I  want  to  join  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Niles  in  recognizing  the  dedicated 
career  of  Mr.  Merritt. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  ROBERT  McCLORY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  4,600  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today  there  are  262,500 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


